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Congressional  Htcord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    97       CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/rar«rfai^,  March  12,  1981 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  D.C, 

March  11,  1981. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable   Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Thursday,  March  12. 

Thobias  p.  O'Neill,  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Grant  R.  Sherk,  Jr., 
St.  Dunstan's  Church,  McLean,  Va., 
offered  the  following  prayer 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father, 
we  beseech  You  to  guide  all  those  to 
whom  You  have  committed  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  Nation.  More  especial- 
ly, we  pray  for  those  who  represent 
our  people  in  this  House.  Grant  to 
them,  in  these  difficult  times,  special 
gifts  of  knowledge  and  understanding, 
of  wisdom  and  counsel,  and  the 
strength  to  uphold  what  is  right  and 
to  follow  what  is  true,  so  that  they 
may  obey  Your  holy  will  and  help  to 
fulfill  Your  divine  purpose  for  our 
people  and  our  country;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  note  receipt  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  to  call  for  a  spirit  of 
careful  cooperation  as  we  contemplate 
the  radical  surgery  that  is  being  sug- 
gested. Before  we  act  on  anything 
with  such  potentially  painful  conse- 
quences and  lasting  side  effects,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  take  time  to 
get  a  second  opinion  on  whether  all 
these  cuts  are  necessary. 

I  think  we  should  cooperate  with  the 
President  because  everyone  of  us 
knows  that  there  is  substantial  waste 
in  Government  spending.  Each  of  us 
has  been  hearing  from  constituents 
demanding  that  frivolous  programs  be 
eliminated.  We  have  heard  the  stories 
of  people  collecting  benefits  by  bend- 
ing or  even  ignoring  the  rules.  Clearly 
something  should  be  done  about  these 
situations.  The  President  is  right  on 
that  score. 

But  the  changes  recommended  also 
deserve  careful  scrutiny.  It  would  be 
inappropriate  to  ignore  the  require- 
ments of  the  needy  merely  to  punish 
the  greedy.  It  would  be  extremely 
wasteful  to  dismantle  programs  now 
and  then  re-create  them  1  year  or  2 
years  hence  when  we  came  to  realize 
that  they  were  truly  essential  to  our 
society. 

Momentum  is  an  important  political 
force.  Striking  while  the  iron  is  hot  Is 
a  valid  strategy.  But  legislating  in 
haste  and  subsequently  having  to 
repent  and  revise  at  length  would  be  a 
disservice  to  all  Americans. 


trust  division  at  the  FTC.  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  toward  en- 
couraging competition  and  regulating 
merger  activity  in  this  country. 

The  trends  toward  economic  concen- 
tration are  alarming.  FTC  statistics 
show  that  larger  companies  increased 
their  share  of  after-tax  profits  during 
the  1960-76  period  from  59  percent  to 
73  percent,  all  at  the  expense  of  small- 
and  medium-sized  businesses,  which 
have  seen  their  share  of  the  profits  de- 
cline from  41  to  27  percent. 

Moreover,  during  the  same  period, 
almost  38,000  mergers  and  acquisitions 
took  place  in  industries  over  which  the 
PTC  has  jurisdiction.  That  figure  ex- 
cludes the  communications,  transpor- 
tation, and  banking  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

Only  by  reducing  the  negative  ef- 
fects of  economic  concentration  can 
we  provide  incentives  for  greater  eco- 
nomic growth  and  insure  the  excel- 
lence that  comes  from  keen  competi- 
tion in  the  marketplace. 

The  PTC  Office  of  Competition  will 
help  us  achieve  that  end. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


FTC  ANTITRUST  ENFORCEMENT 
(Mr.  TAUKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
the  administration's  apparent  decision 
not  to  eliminate  the  antitrust  authori- 
ty of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

While  cuts  in  the  FTC  budget  are 
unquestionably  in  order,  eliminating 
the  antitrust  function  would  have 
been  a  severe  blow  to  the  small  busi- 
ness community  in  the  United  States. 
The  Office  of  Competition,  the  anti- 


ANNOUNC^EMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEB4PORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  announce  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Chair  at  this  time  to  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ford)  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  following  which  business  the 
Chair  will  return  then  to  the  1 -minute 
speeches. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Polu>). 


EXPRESSING  SENSE  OF  THE 
HOUSE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  PAY 
RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  109) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
with  respect  to  the  pay  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2H)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  oo  the  floor. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  109 

Resolved,  That,  with  respect  to  the  recom- 
mendations which  were  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  with  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1982  pursuant  to  section  225(h) 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C. 
358),  and  in  view  of  President  Reagan's 
statements  contained  in  his  Fiscal  Year  1982 
Budget  Revisloni  Liat: 

"The  President  has  concluded  that  the  in- 
creases in  Federal  executive  salaries  pro- 
posed in  the  January  budget  should  be  de- 
ferred because  current  economic  conditions 
require  that  substantial  budget  reductions 
be  achieved.  However,  the  President  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  diminishing 
ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to  at- 
tract and  retain  high  caliber  executives.  The 
Administration  will,  therefore,  work  with 
the  Congress  In  developing  other  ways  to 
address  this  issue  before  the  next  report  of 
the  quadrennial  Commission  on  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries,  which  is 
due  in  1984. "; 

it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives thtkt  the  approval  of  such  recommen- 
dations would  be  inappropriate  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so,  first,  to 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan whether  or  not  he  has  had  any 
consultation  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski),  the  minority 
member  who  would  have  to  do  with 
this  subject  matter. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  yes;  I  discussed  it 
with  him  last  evening,  after  I  found 
out  about  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Did  the  gentleman 
advise  him  that  this  would  be  the  first 
order  of  business  today,  so  that  he 
might  be  present  and  say  whatever  ap- 
propriate remarks  he  might  want  to 
make  at  this  time? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  No;  I  did 
not  tell  him  when  it  would  come  up 
today,  just  that  it  would  be  today,  and 
I  just  left  him  a  few  moments  ago  in 
the  committee  where  the  Postmaster 
General  is  testifying.  If  the  gentleman 
would  like,  I  could  withhold  for  a  few 
minutes  while  he  checks  with  him 
there. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  give  assurances  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  that, 
upon  granting  of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  it  would  be  in  order  to 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  PoRD)  for  1  hour.  The  Chair 
knows  that  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan would  share  equally  with  the  mi- 
nority of  such  time  as  may  be  desired, 
and  ample  time  would  be  provided  for 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  be  sum- 
moned, or  any  other  Members  who 
desire  to  express  themselves. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection.      ^ 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  this 
question:  Does  this  resolution  preclude 
the  consideration  within  the  next 
month  or  2  months  of  the  recommen- 
dations that  have  been  made  by  the 
Presidential  Commission  dealing  on 
pay  raises?  I  would  appreciate  an  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  PORD  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
this  disposes  of  the  pending  recom- 
mendations, as  far  as  the  House  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  in  other 
words,  this  would  be  considered  the 
final  action  of  the  House  dealing  on 
the  entire  pay  raise  issue? 

The  SPEAKER  -pro  tempore.  May 
the  Chair  respond? 

By  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  it 
would  express  the  sense  of  the  House, 
which  ought  to  be  sufficient,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  for  the  present  disposi- 
tion of  any  such  r^ommendation. 

However,  there  is  nothing  in  the  res- 
olution which  arbitrarily  binds  the 
House  now  or  deprives  it  for  the  next 
4  years  from  any  consideration  that  it 
might  wish  to  give. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
that  explanation,  because  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  the  Hotise  will  have  an 
opportunity  in  this  year  of  discussing 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  whole 
issue  of  pay  raises,  not  only  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  for  others  at  the 
top  executive  levels  who  President 
Reagan  was  most  anxious  to  support 
in  getting  pay  raises  just  2  months 
ago.  I  felt  the  President  had  a  very 
good  point  at  that  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  spoke  to  his  adviser,  who  was 
urging  that  the  House  take  all  actions 
possible  to  see  that  the  pay  raise  went 
through.  And  this  was  in  December 
1980. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  issue  is  not 
a  dead  issue.  The  I»resident  obviously 
needs  a  pay  raise  to  help  get  people  in 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  also  need  the 
help. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour  to  use  such 
time  as  he  may  use  and  to  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  yield. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  resolution  at 
the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  relates 
to  the  rates  of  pay  for  the  executive, 
legislative,   and   judicial   branches   of 


UMI 


Government,  recommended  by  former 
President  Carter,  and  originally  en- 
dorsed by  President  Reagan,  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 

The  1967  act  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  nine-member  Commis- 
sion every  4  years.  The  members  are 
private  citizens,  and  they  are  charged 
with  studying  the  salaries  of  top  offi- 
cials of  all  three  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  recommending  to  the 
President  the  salary  adjustments  the 
Commission  considers  necessary.       ^. 

Last  year  the  Commission,  upon 
completion  of  its  study,  recommended 
salary  increases  averaging  roughly  40 
percent.  The  Commission  presented 
some  alarming  facts  in  support  of  its 
recommendation: 

Since  1969,  the  CPI  and  the  private 
sector  hourly  earnings  index  have 
risen  by  more  than  130  percent,  while 
top  officials'  salaries  have  increased  by 
only  43  percent; 

The  retirement  rate  for  "capped" 
employees  ages  55  to  59  has  increased 
fivefold  to  74.6  percent; 

Currently  33,000  employees  in  six 
layers  of  management  are  making  the 
same  'capped"  rate  and  if  no  adjust- 
ment is  made  until  the  next  Commis- 
sion recommendations  are  received 
(1984)  everyone  GS-13  and  above— 
140,000  employees— will  be  making  the 
same  rate  of  pay. 

The  Commission  concluded  that  the 
country  was  facing  a  "quiet  crisis" 
with  respect  to  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  executives,  and  5  days  of  hear- 
ings by  our  committee  strongly  con- 
firm this. 

Former  President  Carter  modified 
the  Commission's  recommendations 
and  submitted  them  with  his  January 
budget.  In  submitting  that  budget 
message.  President  Carter  said,  "Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan  has  authorized  me 
to  say  that  he  fully  supports  these  rec- 
ommendations." 

Since  then  my  committee  has. 
through  a  special  task  force,  held  5 
days  of  hearings  on  the  Quadrennial 
Commission  pay  recommendations. 
During  the  course  of  those  hearings 
we  were  advised,  by  letter,  by  OMB  Di- 
rector David  Stockman,  that  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  feel  that  the  full 
Commission  recommendations  were 
presently  appropriate. 

In  my  mind  the  record  is  clear:  A 
pay  raise  now  is  justified  and  the 
minor  cost  involved— less  than  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  payroll— would 
be  returned  to  the  taxpayer  many 
times  over  in  terms  of  better  manage- 
ment and  more  effective  and  efficient 
Government.  But  I  am  a  practical 
person,  and  I  recognize  that  the  votes 
are  not  here  to  approve  the  Commis- 
sion's or  any  other  increases,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  President  Reagan's  re- 
versal of  his  position  in  his  budget  re- 
visions which  we  received  2  days  ago. 
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Those  revisions  included  the  following 
statement:  '  / 

The  President  has  concluded  that  the  in- 
creases in  federal  executive  salaries  pro- 
posed in  the  January  budget  should  be  de- 
ferred because  current  economic  conditions 
require  that  substantial  budget  reductions 
be  achieved.  However,  the  President  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  diminishing 
ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to  at- 
tract and  retain  high  caliber  executives.  The 
administration  will,  therefore,  work  with 
the  Congress  in  developing  other  ways  to 
address  this  issue  before  the  next  report  of 
the  Quadrennial  Commission  on  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  salaries,  which  is 
due  in  1984. 

Accordingly,  the  resolution  now 
before  the  House  provides  that  any 
adjustment  now  would  be  inappropri- 
ate. I  assure  Members  that  the  com- 
mittee will  continue  to  study  the  over- 
all problem,  and  work  with  the  admin- 
istration as  suggested  by  President 
Reagan,  with  specific  emphasis  on  the 
unusual  procedures  currently  in  the 
law  relating  to  these  pay  adjustments. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Stockman  is  as 
follows: 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

WashingtOTi,  D.C. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ford, 

House  of  Representatives,   Raybum  House 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  While  the  Administration  un- 
derstands and  sympathizes  with  the  extent 
of  the  problem  of  inadequate  and  com- 
pressed executive  salaries,  it  is  inappropri- 
ate, with  other  planned  budget  initiatives, 
to  endorse  the  full  recommendations  of  the 
Quadrennial  Commission.  Those  would  call 
for  increases  of  around  40  percent. 

President  Carter's  1981  budget  proposals 
on  Federal  executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial pay  called  for  a^increase  of  16.8  per- 
cent over  the  1977  "^fy  cap.  That  proposal 
would  simply  bring  payable  salaries  for  Fed- 
eral executives  in  line  with  their  legal  salary 
rates  as  established  under  Public  Law  94-82. 

The  status  of  the  economy  requires  that 
we  concentrate  our  resources  on  achieving 
substantial  budget  reductions.  Federal  ex- 
ecutives, the  Congress  and  the  Judiciary 
should  forego  salary  increases  at  this  time. 
Thus,  the  President  has  determined  that  we 
should  not  now  seek  an  increase  in  Federal 
Executive  salaries. 

The  President  has  expressed  a  deep  con- 
cern with  the  diminishing  ability  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  attract  and  retain 
high  caliber  executives;  therefore,  we 
should  develop  other  ways  to  address  this 
issue  before  the  next  Quadrennial  Qommis- 
sion  Report  due  in  1984.  We  will  be  )glad  to 
work  with  the  Congress  in  this  endeavor. 
Sincerely. 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 

D  Ills 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  congratulate  him  for 
facing  the  situation  realistically  as  it 
exists  today  and  also  for  his  statement 
of  the  continuing  effort  on  the  part  of 


his  committee  to  not  set  aside  what  is 
a  genuine  problem  today  in  Govern- 
ment; and  it  is  a  problem  that  has 
been  recognized  by  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  this  House  who.  in  the 
past,  have  actively  supported  the  pro- 
posals dealing  with  increasing  pay  of 
Federal  officials  at  the  top  level.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  the  judiciary  in 
thjs  coimtry  in  the  Federal  courts 
about  whom  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman. I  take  it  they  are  impacted 
just  the  same  as  anybody  else  under 
this.  There  is  no  separate  agreement, 
or  is  there  any.  that  affects  the  Feder- 
al courts  in  this  country? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  commiuiication  from  the 
Chief  Justice.  Kajn  paraphrasing  now. 
because  I  do  not  have  the  letter  before 
me:  He  suggests  that  our  failiu-e  to  act 
at  this  time  may  permanently  scar  the 
governmental  system  of  this  country. 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  IS,  1981. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  D.  Ford,  * 

Chairman,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ford:  I  am  very 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  is  conducting  hear- 
ings on  the  recommendations  of  the  Quad- 
rennial Salary  Commission  for  increased  sal- 
aries for  high  level  government  officials  in 
all  three  branches  of  government. 

Upward  adjustments  are  sorely  required 
by  each  of  these  groups  since  their  purchas- 
ing power  has  been  substantially  cut  as  a 
result  of  previous  freezes.  The  need  to  in- 
crease judicial  salaries  is  a  matter  of  partic- 
ular importance  in  order  to  reflect  cost  of 
living  increases  which  have  been  granted  to 
other  federal  employees.  The  stark  inequity 
resulting  from  the  existing  salary  situation 
led  me,  over  a  year  ago,  to  describe  it  as  the 
judiciary's  "most  pressing  problem",  and  it 
continues  to  be  critical. 

As  you  may  know,  twenty-seven  Federal 
judges  resigned  in  the  1970's,  up  from  eight 
in  the  1960's.  In  1980.  three  judges  left  the 
bench.  Two  of  our  best  judges  have  left 
since  this  Congress  convened  in  January.  I 
now  have  on  my  desk  letters  from  two  addi- 
tional Federal  judges  advising  me  of  their 
intent  to  resign  in  order  to  return  to  private 
law  practice.  I  have  asked  them  to  talk  to 
me  first  to  see  if  I  can  talk  them  out  of  re- 
signing. The  rate  of  resignations  is  alarm- 
ing. Not  many  years  ago  it  was  virtually  un- 
heard of  for  a  P'ederal  judge  to  leave  the 
bench  because  of  inadequate  pay. 

Those  of  us  on  the  bench  can  only  specu- 
late on  the  effect  inadequate  compensation 
will  have  on  the  quality  of  new  appoint- 
ments. However,  the  Attorney  General  in 
the  recent  administration  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  declinations  were  being  received 
from  many  lawyers  of  the  quality  sought 
for  Judicial  appointment. 

When  judges  appointed  for  life  find  it  nec- 
essary to  leave  for  financial  reasons,  the 
nation  loses.  When  maw  of  the  best  law- 
yers decline  appointmenp,  again,  the  nation 
loses. 

If  the  public  confidence  merited  and  en- 
joyed by  the  members  of  the  federal  bench 
for  so  long  is  allowed  to  erode,  the  entire 
nation  will  suffer  a  grave  and  perhaps  Irrep- 


arable wound.  It  is  important  for  Congress. 
whenever  it  is  feasible  to  do  so.  to  return  to 
the  unanimous  salary  recommendations  of 
the  1980  Commission. 

Also  vitally  important  is  the  matter  of 
amending  the  Quadrennial  statute  to  pro- 
vide for  a  review  of  compensation  every  two 
years  as  recommended  in  the  Commission 
report.  I  hope  the  Committee  will  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  liiis  suggestion. 
Cordially. 

Warren  E.  Bitrgbu 

ChieJJtutUx. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  comment. 

I  would  also  simply  like  to  say  that 
this  is  a  problem  that  realistically 
must  be  faced.  When  I  hear  nothing 
for  4  years,  that  would  disturb  me 
greatly,  but  with  the  assurances  obvi- 
ously of  the  gentleman  that  we  are 
going  to  consider  this  program,  and  it 
may  just  be  as  a  suggestion  which  I 
really  am  reluctant  to  make,  that  this 
Congress  should  act  on  this  whole  pay 
raise  issue  to  affect  the  98th  Congress 
so  that  nobody  here  would  be  struck 
with  the  tag  of  having  to  vote  for  their 
own  pay  raises,  to  vote  it  for  a  new 
Congress.  Because,  having  struggled 
through  this  issue  for  the  last  10 
years,  it  seems  that  that  may  be  the 
only  route  we  can  go. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  willing- 
ness to  consider  this  actively  in  his 
committee  and  for  the  good  of  our 
Federal  Government  today.  I  am 
hopeful  something  positive  will  come 
out  of  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  first  want  to  make  the  obser- 
vation that  Members  are  all  aware 
that  the  whip  notice  for  the  action  for 
this  week  did  not  include  this  particu- 
lar resolution.  Since  there  was  practi- 
cally nothing  scheduled  for  this  week, 
Meml)ers  were  on  notice  if  they  were 
not  serving  on  one  of  the  appropriate 
committees  in  the  Congress,  whether 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  or  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  that 
there  was  very  little  for  which  they 
would  need  to  be  here  on  the  floor. 

I  would  hope  that  the  disposition  of 
this  resolution  therefore  would  be  ac- 
complished without  a  rollcall  vote  in 
deference  to  those  Meml)ers  who 
frankly  were  fully  apprised  that  there 
was  to  be  nothing  practically  sched- 
uled for  this  week.  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  blind-siding  Members  when  we 
have  given  them  assurance  that  the 
schedule  was  going  to  be  such  and 
such. 

Now.  I  guess,  first,  I  would  have  to 
make  the  observation  that,  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  would  not  need  to  be  any 
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kind  of  action  taken  by  either  this 
body  or  the  other  body  to  negate  what 
the  Quadrennial  Commission  had  rec- 
ommended. It  is  my  understanding 
that  we  have  to  take  an  affirmative 
action  to  adopt  any  or  all  of  those  rec- 
ommendations. 

So,  we  are  really  kind  of  going 
through  the  motions  here  today,  and 
for  that  reason,  as  I  said,  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  move  the  resolution 
without  putting  some  Members  in  an 
embarrassing  position  of  not  being 
here  to  vote  on  one  on  which  they 
may  very  well  have  some  strong  feel- 
ings. 

Having  said  that,  may  I  also  join  in 
some  measure  piggybacking  on  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  that  the  tenure  of  this  resolu- 
tion says  that  it  should  be  deferred  be- 
cause current  economic  conditions  re- 
quire the  substantial  budget  reduc- 
tions to  be  achieved. 

I  have  some  feelings,  too,  that  I 
would  not  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
those  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  but  maybe  not  all  at  odds  with 
him  either. 

The  west  front  of  this  Capitol  is  de- 
ferred for  the  time  being,  but  some- 
time we  have  to  face  up  to  the  obliga^ 
tion    of    doing   something    with    that! 


cnmibling  west  front.  ^ 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman,^ 
too,  that  with  respect  to  pay  raises  for ,  ^.  .   .  .  ^  ^  ,_  .       , 

the  executive  branch  people  who  are^^^"^  *«  o"^^*  ^°  perhaps  seriously 


are  not  even  here  today,  being  un- 
aware that  this  was  going  to  come  up. 
It  was  not  on  the  agenda.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  leadership  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  even  knew  this  matter  was 
going  to  be  brought  up  until  yester- 
day. 

While  I  support  what  the  gentleman 
is  doing,  again  I  do  not  understand 
what  all  of  a  sudden  was  the  haste  to 
bring  this  up  here  today  without  any 
notice  at  all.  So  I  raise  that  reserva- 
tion and  I  certainly  at  this  point,  while 
I  think  probably  we  should  have  a 
vote  on  something  like  this,  now,  with 
many  Members  out  across  the  country 
or  in  a  position  where  they  maybe 
could  not  get  here,  I  would  hate  for  us 
to  have  a  recorded  vote  on  something 
like  this  and  the  Members  not  even 
having  been  notified  and  with  no  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  pick  up  on  one  thing 
that  was  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  It  seems  to  me  we  come  up 
with  this  issue— I  have  been  here  a 
little  over  2  years— and  we  come  up 
with  it  about  every  6  months  and  we 
are  not  ever  able  to  handle  the  issue.  I 


all  caught  in  the  squeeze  with  three 
and  four  levels  bunched  up  at  the 
same  pay,  that  this  is  not  an  appropri- 
ate way  of  having  good  management 
in  any  kind  of  program.  And  I  volun- 
teer the  observation  that  whether  it  is 
judiciary  or  Memt>ers  of  Congress, 
from  time  to  time,  the  Constitution 
prescribes  that  we  look  at  the  subject 
and  at  least  deal  with  it  openly  and 
above  board  and  if  it  is  justified,  say 
so,  and  if  not,  say  so  at  that  given 
time. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
those  observations. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for 
purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  must  say  that  I  recognize  that  this 
action  should  be  taken.  I  support  what 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
asking  for  here  today  and  certainly 
have  no  intention  of  objecting  to  it. 

I  must,  though,  express  my  concern 
about  the  way  this  has  been  brought 
up.  As  our  distinguished  leader  was 
just  saying,  it  was  not  on  the  agenda 
for  this  week.  That  is  a  matter  that  a 
lot  of  Members  feel  very  strongly 
about.  Some  are  for  this  pay  raise  and 
obviously  others  are  very  much  op- 
posed to  it.  But  a  lot  of  them  who 
would  like  to  maybe  at  least  comment 


look  at  the  possibility  of  restructuring 
the  manner  in  which  we  do  it  and  that 
is  facing  the  issue  of  voting  for  in- 
creases when  we  think  they  are  neces- 
sary, but  not  have  them  go  into  effect 
until  the  people  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  whether  we  should 
return  here.  That  way  I  think  we  can 
legitimately  say  we  are  voting  to  raise 
the  salary  for  whoever  comes. 

Our  opponent  who  wishes  to  use  it 
in  a  campaign  can  use  it  and  he  will 
benefit  by  it  if  we  go  for  a  raise  and  we 
at  least  will  be  forced  to  go  before  the 
electorate  and  say  we  did  not  increase 
our  salaries  during  the  last  2-year  con- 
tract. 

We  are  coming  before  you  for  a  re- 
newal of  that  2-year  contract,  you 
knowing  full  well  that  we  have  in- 
creased our  stipend,  and  will  you 
return  us? 

I  know  that  in  the  past  some  people 
will  think  that  seems  to  be  finessing 
the  issue.  I  think  that  is  really  the 
maimer  in  which  you  face  up  to  the 
issue  and  a  manner  in  which  a  lot  of 
Members  would  feel  a  lot  more  com- 
fortable in  recognizing  that  perhaps 
when  that  day  comes  when  we  have  to 
vote  for  an  increase,  at  least  we  give 
the  people  of  our  constituencies  an  op- 
portunity to  reflect  their  judgment  on 
our  opinion. 

I  hope  the  gentleman,  in  keeping 
with  this  resolution.  wUl  in  fact  look 
to  that  and  perhaps  we  can  have  some 
sort  of  legislation  on  the  floor.  I  know 


those  bills  abound  in  this  Congress 
and  have  for  some  period  of  time. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
has  had  a  bill.  I  cosponsored  that. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  cosponsored  it.  I  hope  we  serious- 
ly look  at  that  so  we  can  deal  with  this 
situation  on  a  regular  basis,  rather 
than  an  ad  hoc  basis  and  in  a  way  I 
think  you  will  find  more  affirmative 
responses  from  Members  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  like  the 
gentleman's  spirit.  I  like  the  direction 
the  gentleman  is  coming  from. 

I  "would  simply  observe  that  there  is 
a  Republican  vacancy  on  my  commit- 
tee. The  committee  is  the  place  where 
one  cannot  excape  discussing  these 
issues  and  being  a  target  of  every 
person  in  the  media  who  wants  to  take 
a  shot  at  us.  I  know  that  it  is  not,  for 
that  reason,  a  particularly  desirable 
committee  at  this  particular  time,  but 
we  could  use  somebody  with  the  gen- 
tleman's courage  on  the  committee  to 
help  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski)  and  others  cooperate  with 
the  President  in  addressing  this  issue 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  would  welcome  the  gentleman  with 
open  arms  as  a  member  of  our  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  been  invited  to  a  commit- 
tee by  a  Member  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  hope  that 
will  not  discourage  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes). 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  salute  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  his 
committee  for  their  leadership  on 
these  issues  over  a  period  of  years  be- 
cause this  is  constantly  a  difficult  and 
controversial  question. 

The  chairman  and  his  colleagues 
have  provided  important  leadership 
and  brought  a  sense  of  reality  to  a  dis- 
cussion that  is  more  often  than  not, 
unfortunately,  couched  more  in  politi- 
cal rhetoric  than  in  sensible  discussion 
of  what  are  important  questions  for 
our  Nation. 

I  am  constrained  to  rise  to  oppose 
the  resolution,  setting  aside  the  issue 
of  our  pay,  which  I  think  can  reason- 
ably be  set  aside  right  now.  The  issue 
of  what  we  are  doing  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  continuing  to  unrea- 
sonably hold  down  the  salaries  of  the 
people  we  seek  to  have  managed  the 
programs  that  are  initiated  by  the 
Congress  is  slowly— and  maybe  not  as 
slowly  as  we  would  like  to  think — de- 
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stroying  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal 
Government  itself. 
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I  represent,  and  it  is  no  secret  to  my 
colleagues,  an  area  where  a  large 
number  of  Federal  managers  live,  so  I 
am  in  close  contact  with  the  individ- 
uals who  are  subject  to  this  resolution. 
When  I  go  out  to  my  town  meetings  or 
with  my  mobile  office  to  shopping  cen- 
ters, it  is  inevitable  that  several  high- 
ranking  civil  servants,  public  servants 
of  this  country,  will  come  up  to  me 
and  say,  "Mike,  I  have  had  it.  I  have 
not  had  a  raise  in  4  years,  and  with 
the  inflation  rate  what  it  is,  I  have 
suffered  a  very  substantial  pay  cut 
over  that  period.  And,  Mike,  I  am 
quitting." 

What  we  are  doing  is  tragic  really, 
because  what  we  are  doing  is  maximiz- 
ing the  inefficiency  of  Government. 
What  we  are  doing  is  driving  out  the 
best  people,  because  those  are  the 
people  who  can  have  the  opportunities 
outside  of  Government:  they  are  the 
ones  who  are  being  recruited  by  pri- 
vate industry.  We  are  destroying  the 
very  Government  we  hope  will  be  pro- 
viding efficient  and  inexpensive  serv- 
ices to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  understand  that  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  has  indicated  his 
judgment  that  we  are  destroying  the 
judiciary  of  the  United  States  because 
we  continue  to  unreasonably  restrain 
the  salaries  of  top  level  members  of 
our  judiciary,  the  judges  of  the  United 
States, 

I  just  think  it  is  terribly  unfortunate 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  in 
which,  once  again  this  year,  those 
people  who  seek  to  serve  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  being  called 
upon  to  make  the  most  dirjct  and  im- 
mediate sacrifices,  because  they  want 
to  serve  the  public.  But  they  want  to 
do  so  in  a  way  that  permits  dignity. 

I  was  interested  to  see  the  report  of 
the  Quadrennial  Commission  which, 
as  I  recall— this  is  from  my  memory, 
but  I  think  it  is  right— took  the  450 
top  law  firms  of  the  United  States,  the 
largest  law  firms,  and  they  found  the 
average  salary  of  a  partner  in  the  450 
largest  law  firms  of  the  United  States, 
if  my  memory  is  correct,  is  $86,000. 
That  is  the  average  salary.  So  that 
would  even  include  somebody  who  was 
made  a  partner  last  week.  "To  repeat, 
the  average  is  $86,000  a  year. 

There  are  many  Government  law- 
yers who  would  walk  out  of  Govern- 
ment service  tomorrow  and  become 
partners  in  one  of  those  law  firms  and 
increase  their  salary  capacity  dramati- 
cally, as  could  obviously  all  the  judges, 
and  as  could  obviously  many  others  in 
Government. 

I  am  told  that  in  Canada  top-level 
civil  servants  now  are  making  about 
$100,000  a  year,  in  a  nation  where 
they  prize  public  servants  and  where 


they  treat  public  servants  with  some 
degree  of  dignity. 

I  just  think  it  is  terribly  unfortunate 
that  we  are  doing  what  we  are  doing. 
We  are  going  to  make  the  statements 
we  hear  about  democracy  true.  We 
hear  today  so  often  political  state- 
ments about  bureaucracy,  that  it  is  in- 
efficient and  inept  and  not  able  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  services  the  American 
people  demand,  and  we  are  going  to 
make  those  statements  true. 

If  thwe  is  any  element  of  truth  in 
them  today,  it  is  going  to  be  very  true 
5  years  from  now  when  we  have  driven 
out  of  Government  service  all  the 
most  able  people. 

So  I  am  forced,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution.  I  think 
what  we  are  doing  today  is  once  again 
a  mistake.  It  is  not  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  taxpayers,  in  fact  just  to 
the  contrary;  it  is  directly  against  the 
interests  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  resolution.  I  think  it  is 
timely.  I  think  it  is  appropriate.  I 
think  it  comes  as  a  decent  gesture  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  set  an  exam- 
ple at  this  particular  moment  when  we 
are  calling  upon  aU  of  the  agencies  of 
Government  for  strict  austerity. 

At  this  particular  moment  when 
people  are  being  asked  to  forgo  privi- 
leges and  benefits  to  which  they  feel 
themselves  entitled  in  the  name  of 
governmental  economy,  surely  it  be- 
hooves us  as  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  set  an  ex- 
ample. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  very  good  case 
can  be  made  to  the  effect  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  members  of  the  judi- 
ciary, and  the  high-ranking  members 
of  administrative  government  deserve 
an  equitable  upward  adjustment  in 
their  pay  scales. 

Somewhere  in  the  Scriptures  there 
is  a  verse  which  says,  "A  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire."  Certainly  it  is  true 
that  in  the  past  decade  the  cost  of 
living  has  sped  ahead  at  a  pace  which 
is  some  60  percent  beyond  the  salary 
and  pay  levels  of  these  highest  grade 
administrative  and  legislative  officials 
of  our  country.  Surely  the  case  can  be 
made  that  compensation  for  all  the 
professions  and  commensurate  levels 
of  work  have  gained  at  a  pace  much 
more  rapidly  than  have  these  levels  of 
governmental  work,  and  certainly  I 
would  not  be  one  to  denigrate  the 
value  or  the  worth  of  governmental 
work  and  public  service. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  pro- 
fession in  which  a  Member  devotes  so 
much  of  his  time,  his  interests,  his 
heart,  his  soul  as  he  does  to  public 
service.  That  is  particularly  true  of 
Members  of  Congress.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  sire  many  Members  of  this 


House  who,  if  they  were  to  devote  the 
same  amount  of  intelligently  directed 
time  and  effort  and  energy  to  any 
soundly  conceived  business  or  profes- 
sional enterprise,  could  not  make  a 
great  deal  more  money  than  they  are 
making  as  Members  of  Congress. 

And  yet  the  other  side  of  the  coin- 
let  us  be  honest  about  it,  my  col- 
leagues—is that  we  would  not  work 
that  hard  nor  give  that  much  time  and 
heart  to  any  other  enterprise.  And  is  it 
not  true,  after  all,  that  we  did  not  get 
into  this  jQusiness  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rich  in  the  first  place? 

Webster  defines  |x>litics  as  "the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  government."  It  is  an 
exalted  undertaking. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  the  state- 
ment that  was  made  by  Andrew  Oliver 
in  Boston  perhaps  180  years  ago  when 
he  said,  "Politics  is  the  noblest  of  all 
professions." 

"There  is  not  another,"  he  said,  "in 
which  one  may  do  such  widespread 
good  for  his  fellow  creat^jres,  nor  is 
there  another  in  which  by  a  mere  loss 
of  nerve  he  might  do  such  widespread 
harm.  Nor,"  he  continued,  "is  there 
another  in  which  a  positive  and  strict 
veracity  is  so  difficult,  nor  yet  another 
in  which  one  might  so  easily  lose  his 
soul. 

"But,"  he  concluded,  "with  all  the 
temptations  and  degradations  that 
beset  it,  politics  is  still  the  noblest 
career  that  any  man  can  choose." 

I  believe  that.  If  I  did  not  believe 
that,  I  would  be  in  some  other  career. 

But  now  let  me  ask  the  Members 
quite  honestly,  do  you  not  believe  that 
this  resolution,  expressing  our  willing- 
ness to  forgo  any  salary  increase,  is 
the  right  thing  for  us  to  do  at  this  par- 
ticular moment?  When  we  are  calling 
upon  all  of  the  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment for  a  strict  accounting,  for  a 
belt  tightening,  for  severe  austerity,  is 
it  not  right  and  proper  for  us  to  set 
the  example? 

I  do  '^ot  believe  there  is  a  person 
here  in  the  House  who,  at  a  moment 
when  food  stamps  are  likely  to  be  re- 
duced, wants  to  vote  to  increase  his 
own  salary.     ' 

I  do  not  think  there  is  one  of  us,  at  a 
moment  when  an  administrative  rec- 
ommendation is  before  the  Congress 
to  eliminate  or  severely  reduce  the 
Meals  on  Wheels  programs  for  our  el- 
derly citizens,  who  would  want  at  the 
same  time  to  vote  to  increase  his  own 
salary.  Let  us  face  it,  my  colleagues, 
we  are  not  starving. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Member 
here,  at  a  moment  when  the  President 
is  asking  that  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram be  reduced  to  the  point  where 
students  must  begin  to  pay  interest  on 
those  loans  for  the  whole  4  years  of 
their  college  education  before  they  are 
ever  even  able  to  begin  to  pay  them 
back— a  measure  which  might  reduce 
the   number   of   students   who   could 
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attend  college  by  an  estimated 
500,000— who  would  want  at  that 
moment  to  vote  for  a  pay  increase  for 
ourselves. 

When  we  are  being  asked  to  reduce 
the  school  milk  program,  the  drug 
abuse  program,  and  aid  for  dependent 
children,  it  clearly  is  not  a  time  to 
accept  an  increase  in  our  own  salaries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Blanchard).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really 
do  not  think  that  there  are  any  of  us 
who  would,  under  these  severe  circum- 
stances, want  to  ask  for  a  pay  increase 
for  ourselves. 

And  so,  therefore,  since  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  those  things  that  will 
halt  the  inflation  that  rages  through 
this  country  and  since  we  are  not, 
quite  frankly,  the  most  severely  af- 
flicted in  society  by  that  inflation,  and 
inasmuch  as  we  are  suggesting  that 
there  be  a  social  compact  between 
labor  and  management  which  recog- 
nizes a  relationship  between  wage  in- 
crease and  increases  in  productivity, 
does  it  not  then  behoove  us  to  set  a 
decent  example?  Is  it  not  right  to  say 
that  so  long  as  we  are  asking  others  to 
forego  benefits,  and  in  some  cases  de- 
served increases,  then  we  of  all  people 
should  forego  them? 

For  if  the  salt  has  lost  its  flavor, 
wherewith  shall  it  be  salted?  And  if 
the  tnunpet  gives  forth  an  uncertain 
sound,  then  who  would  come  to  battle? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  inquire,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford) 
has  30  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs),  for  piu-- 
poses  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me.  and  I  take  this  time  to  support  the 
resolution  in  opposition  to  the  pay 
raises. 

I  think  that  the  record  ought  to  re- 
flect some  facts  which,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, have  not  yet  been  spread  before 
us.  I  hear  it  said  that  the  average 
income  of  a  law  partner  in  the  United 
States  is  $86,000.  Let  it  also  be  heard 
and  said  that  the  average  income  of  all 
Americans,  laborers,  office  workers, 
and  those  in  all  other  pursuits,  is 
$13,800  a  year. 

It  was  once  said  of  a  great  revolu- 
tionary general  much  admired  by  the 
populous,  "They  say  he  eats  the  same 
rations  as  his  men." 

It  was  Montaigne  who  said,  "Sit  ye 
never  so  high  upon  the  stool  yet  sit  ye 
but  upon  your  own  tail."  We  are  all  in- 
dividual human  beings  with  the  same 


dreams,  the  same  desires,  juid  the 
same  appetite  for  material  things  of 
this  life.  And  some  of  us  are  privileged 
to  sit  in  the  "councils  of  the  mighty," 
in  the  words  of  the  Scriptures.  And 
yet  sit  we  but  upon  our  own  tails,  with 
the  same  human  needs. 

Let  us  see  how  those  human  needs 
were  met,  for  Representatives,  Mr. 
Speaker,  bs«;k  in  1947.  In  1947  the  pay 
for  a  Member  of  this  body  was  set  at 
$15,000.  If  we  were  to  index  for  infla- 
tion precisely  from  1947  to  date,  the 
congressional  salary  today  would  be 
$58,410.  That  would  be  an  honest  in- 
dexing from  1947  until  now. 

That  means  the  congressional  salary 
now  overstates  inflation  since  1947  by 
$2,290. 

Now,  why  do  some  argue  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  outstripped  the  cur- 
rent pay?  Simple. 

If  you  use  an  inflated  base,  then  you 
are  halfway  home  in  demanding  a 
higher  salary  now.  The  inflated  base 
in  this  case  is  October  1969,  a  date 
which  followed  three  pay  increases 
which  each  exceeded  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. In  March  1969,  for  example, 
there  was  a  41.6-percent  pay  increase 
against  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
of  16.2  percent. 

Those  are  the  facts  with  respect  to 
this  matter,  and  it  seems  lo  me  that  I 
should  also  say  that  not  only  is  the  bu- 
reaucracy spoken  of  by  the  populous 
as  inefficient,  not  only  is  the  bureauc- 
racy spoken  of  by  the  populous  as 
overmeddling,  but  it  is  also  spoken  of 
as  living  high  on  the  hog. 

□  1145 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  record 
would  reflect  this,  that  we  all  would 
reflect  upon  this,  that  we  all  would 
bear  in  mind  that  the  better  part  of 
statecraft  is  modesty  in  public  service, 
that  we  are  the  servants  and  the  con- 
stituents are  the  employers,  and  a 
salary  of  $58,000.  let  alone  $60,000.  is 
in  the  highest  1  percent  of  income  for 
any  individual  in  the  United  States. 
This  means  that  the  servants  in  this 
House  are  earning  more  than  99  per- 
cent of  their  masters  today. 

So  I  would  counsel  my  colleagues, 
without  rancor  and  without  undue 
emotion,  to  be  modest. 

I  yield  btrk  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  for 
debate  only. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
five  terms  that  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  in  this  Congress,  I  have  con- 
tinually taken  the  position  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
raise,  as  are  other  members  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  in  the  top  levels  of 
Government  in  Washington.  I  am 
going  to  agree  with  and  I  am  going  to 
vote  today  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion as  a  temporary  postponement  of 


the  consideration  of  this  issue.  Inci- 
dentally, this  wUl  be  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  voted  this  way.  I  have  voted 
continually  and  very  publicly  for  occa- 
sional and  fair  pay  raises  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress,  but  I  am  going 
to  support  my  chairman  at  this  time 
for  this  particular  delay  until  we  can 
get  a  better  look  at  the  situation  and 
the  economics  in  this  country. 

However,  I  cannot  let  the  opportuni- 
ty pass  without  some  observations.  My 
good  majority  leader,  who  made  I 
think  a  very  telling  point  lI^  his  talk 
when  he  did  state  that  no  one  came  to 
this  Congress  to  get  rich,  and  I  totally 
agree  with  this.  Nor  do  I  think  any- 
body comes  to  this  Congress  to  go 
broke,  and  yet  that  is  what  is  happen- 
ing to  a  tremendous  number  of  Mem- 
bers in  this  Congress  today  who  also 
have  children  in  college  and  who 
maintain  their  residences. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Jacobs)  spoke  here  a  few 
minutes  ago  in  some  confused  way  of 
stating  that  we  should  be  getting 
$58,000  instead  of  $60,000  on  an  index- 
ing system.  I  find  it  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  really  believe  that  he  is  serious 
in  thinking  that  the  Congress  is  not 
entitled  to  a  minimal  pay  raise.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  fauje  the  issue. 

The  way  we  have  to  face  the  issue  is 
the  way  I  said  before,  and  that  is  ad- 
dressing it  to  the  next  Congress,  only 
voting  it  this  year  in  1981  and  not  in 
1982  when  again  the  Members  will 
begin  to  feel  the  pressures.  So  I  think 
that  may  be  a  solution  which  I  will 
support. 

I  also  think  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  in  this  administration  vtoday 
we  are  talking  about  cutting  aid  to  stu- 
dents, cutting  basic  programs  that  this 
Congress  has  been  committed  to,  all  of 
which  will  make  it  even  more  difficult 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  others  in 
the  Federal  Government  who  have 
been  able  to  participate  at  least  in 
these  programs,  which  will  now  be 
eliminated  from  participation  if  the 
Reagan  administration  proposals  were 
to  go  through— which  I  certainly  hope 
is  not  going  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  to  give  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  for  debate  only  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indisina. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the*  gentle- 
man. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  gentleman  is 
having  difficulty  believing  that  I 
meant  what  I  said.  I  did.  And  when  I 
said  that  the  $58,000  figure  was  an 
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index  from  the  1947  pay,  the  setting  of 
the  pay  at  $15,000  it  should  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that.  It  is  a  matter  of 
statistical  record.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress will  give  the  gentleman  the  num- 
bers. I  think  the  numbers  are  some- 
thing like  a  290-  or  286-percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  and  310  per- 
cent or  so  in  the  payment  to  Members 
of  Congress  for  their  salaries.  It  is  just 
as  simple  as  that. 

If  the  gentleman  refers  to  these  pay 
grabs  that  exceed  the  cost  of  living, 
once  you  get  that  under  your  belt  and 
you  go  from  there,  then  you  are  home 
free. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  take  back  my 
time.  I  think  we  are  dealing,  and  I  am 
trying  to  deal,  in  a  real  world  here  and 
not  in  a  statistical  date  game.  The  real 
world  is  that  Members  of  Congress, 
like  anybody  else  and  top  level  mem- 
bers in  this  administration,  are  in  fi- 
nancial binds.  All  right,  we  are  facing 
an  economic  crisis  today.  The  resolu- 
tion before  us  says  let  us  postpone  this 
issue  because  of  the  problem  facing  us. 
As  I  say,  I  will  vote  for  it  today,  but  I 
think  it  is  for  today  and  not  in  the 
very  near  future  that  we  have  to  look 
with  realism  on  what  we  are  facing.  I 
know  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  have  supported  that  and  I 
am  sure  I  will  continue  to  support 
that. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSEIR.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  just  want  to  make 
the  further  point  that  the  gentleman's 
basis  on  which  he  makes  some  of  his 
projections  on  whether  or  not  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  exceeding 
what  they  normally  ought  to  be  paid 
today  does  not  take  into  consideration 
that  in  those  days  there  were  no  limi- 
tations on  outside  income.  One  came 
down  here  to  be  a  citizen-Member  of 
Congress,  and  could  practice  law  on 
weekends.  He  could  come  down  here 
between  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  and 
he  did  that.  But  we  have  in  recent 
years  done  an  awful  lot  of  things  to 
ourselves  to  inhibit  our  being  citizen- 
legislators  and  devoting  full  time  here. 
It  is  a  completely  different  situation 
that  existed  in  those  first  years  when  I 
came  to  Washington  and  which  the 
gentleman  uses  as  a  benchmark  for 
today's  figures. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  agree  completely  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel),  who  just  spoke.  I  want 
to  ask  him,  going  back  into  1947  and 
that  period  there,  was  it  not  possible 
for    Members    of    Congress    to    have 


members  of  families  on  payrolls  and 
on  staff? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  There  is  no  question 
about  that  and,  of  course,  many  Mem- 
bers did  have.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
is  right. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  No,  I  am  not  either. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  is  a  reform  that  was 
very  important  to  eliminate  the  fact 
that  no  member  of  one's  family  or  rel- 
ative could  serve  on  a  congressional 
staff,  on  one's  congressional  staff,  and 
I  think  that  is  correct.  I  think  we  have 
made  a  lot  of  limitations.  But  the 
problem  is  we  have  locked  ourselves 
into  a  situation  which  is  hurting  all  of 
us  and  the  country,  and  I  hope  that 
we  can  combine  our  forces  ai^reach  a 
solution  this  year. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  the  indul- 
gence he  has  had  in  yielding  to  me  so 
often.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  fxirther  requests  for  time. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.   I   thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  ask  for  the  time 
only  to  renew  my  request  that  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  scheduled 
this  resolution  for  this  week  and  this 
resolution  was  not  scheduled  in  a  whip 
notice   to  that  effect,   and  Members 
who  did  have  a  conunittee  assignment 
and  a  committee  meeting,  for  example, 
on  Budget  or  Appropriations  or  Ways 
and  Means,  that  it  would  be  rather 
unfair  on  a  matter  of  this  consequence 
to  put  the  issue  to  a  rollcall  vote  when 
so  many  Members  did  not  otherwise 
plan  on  having  to  face  the  issue  today. 
Whether  it  be  on  the  gentleman's  side 
of  the  aisle  or  ours,  I  think  it  incum- 
bent on  us  to  do  our  best  to  protect 
those  Members.  This  is  just  a  warning 
down  the  road  through  the  balance  of 
the  session  that  if  we  are  going  to  do 
business,   the  Members   ought   to  be 
alerted  to  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to 
live  up  to  the  kind  of  schedule  we  lay 

out.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
WRIGHT).  Let  the  Chair  observe  in  re- 
sponse to  the  timely  suggestion  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  that  the 
Chair  does  not  consider  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  gentleman  frqpi  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ford)  for  this  unanimous-consent 
request  today  to  constitute  a  breach  of 
good  faith.  Let  it  be  also  observed  that 
the  Chair,  or  the  present  occupant  of 
the  Chair,  most  certainly  the  Speaker, 
and  all  Members  of  the  leadership, 
will  attempt  to  advise  Members  as  best 
we  can  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
week— as  we  ha^  in  the  past— what 
we  anticipate  to  be  the  business  of  the 
coming  week.  But  let  it  also  be  noted 
that  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Thurdays,  there  may  be  occasions 
when  some  legislation  might  be  timely 
for  consideration,  and  there  is  no  im- 
munity on  those  days,  unless  expressly 


stated,    from    legislation,    legislation 
being  our  primary  business. 

The  Chair  merely  wanted  to  make 
that  observation.  ^ 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  ^ 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished whip. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  distinguished 
chairman  and  Speaker  pro  tempore 
and  majority  leader  have  stated  very 
clearly  that  we  are  goinc  to  attempt  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  gentle- 
man on  the  schedule.  I  know  that  his 
intention  along  with  that  of  the  Re-  . 
publican  leadership  is  to  work  as  hard 
as  ix)ssible  to  insure  that  the  Members 
are  informed.  Obviously,  we  cannot  at 
all  times  guarantee  that  the  schedule 
will  not  be  changed  when  necessary. 

I  think  the  issue  before  the  House 
today  which  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  has 
presented  is  a  matter  on  which  there 
is  a  very  substantial  consensus  in  the 
House.  It  was  not  our  intention  to  re- 
quest, or  the  intention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  to  request  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
take  the  admonishment  of  the  Speak- 
er pro  tempore  in  good  grace,  because 
far  be  it  for  this  Member  to  not  always 
alert  Members  that  this  is  a  full-time 
job  these  days  and  they  have  got  to 
expect  from  time  to  time  that  there 
will  be  those  issues  that  will  come  up 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

But.  as  I  indicated,  this  might  very 
well  have  been  foreseen  on  such  an  im- 
portant vote.  A  word  to  the  wise,  I 
think,  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  FOLETY.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  would  yield  further.  I  think 
the  record  will  show— and  I  think  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  along 
with  my  colleague  from  Mississippi, 
the  Republican  whip  would  agree  with 
this— that  we  have  had  good  coopera- 
tion between  the  leadership  of  both  of 
the  parties  on  scheduling  so  far  this 
year.  No  doubt,  there  are  going  to  be 
differences  on  substance,  but  so  far  I 
think  no  Congress  in  which  I  have  par- 
ticipated has  had  stronger  or  better 
cooperation  on  scheduling  matters 
than  has  existed  so  far.  I  hope  we  can 
continue  that  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 


GEHCRAI.  LEAVE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATURAL  GAS  PRICING:  LEAVE 
WELL  ENOUGH  ALONE 

(Mr.  GUCKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  ana  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  is  talking  about  immediately 
deregulating  domestic  natural  gas 
prices.  Speaking  as  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  phased  d^egiilation  policy  em- 
bodied in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
and  as  a  supporter  of  oil  price  decon- 
trol. I  tnist  the  Congress  will  not  go 
along  with  immediate  deregulation. 
Our  economy  just  cannot  handle  it 
right  now. 

To  take  natural  gas  price  controls 
off  all  at  once  would  result  in  an  in- 
credible short-term  inflationary  shock 
to  our  economy.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  making  a  concerted  effort  to  cut 
Government  spending  and  interest 
rates  with  the  hope  of  bringing  infla- 
tion under  control,  it  just  makes  no 
sense  at  aU  to  proceed  with  an  action 
which  we  all  know  would  have  such  a 
short-term  significant  inflationary 
impact. 

The  effect  of  such  action  would  be 
to  ratchet  up  costs  everywhere  in  oiir 
economy,  and  would  particularly  hit 
our  farmers  very  hard.  Those  in- 
creased costs  of  natural  gas  would  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  higher  lat>or  costs 
causing  yet  further  inflation,  because 
so  many  wage  contracts  have  cost-of- 
living  clauses  which  would  be  affected 
dramatically  by  immediate  deregula- 
tion. And.  as  far  as  our  efforts  to  cut 
back  Government  spending,  we  need 
to  remember  that  we  would  see  the 
various  programs  which  are  indexed  to 
inflation— like  social  security — costing 
more.  We  would  end  up  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  deficit  we  are  trying  to 
eliminate. 

Based  on  classic  economic  theory,  it 
can  be  argued  that  the  controls  on 
natural  gas  do  result  in  that  commod- 
ity being  overused  and  underdeveloped 
as  compared  to  decontrolled  crude  oil. 
I  do  not  argue  with  the  theory,  but 
given  the  fact  that  we  are  now  trying 
to  bring  inflation  under  control  as  our 
No.  1  priority.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
should  stick  with  the  process  of  sys- 
tematic, orderly  deregulation  that  is 
now  in  place. 

We  also  should  Impress  upon  the 
President  that  the  natural  gas  pricing 
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policy  under  which  we  are  now  operat- 
ing is  the  result  of  extensive  delibera- 
tion and  compromise.  The  formula  is 
working.  We  should  leave  well  enough 
alone. 


this  country  can  be  sure  that  the  ulti- 
mate goal  will  be  reached. 


D  1200 

PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  BUDGET 

(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
delivery  of  President  Reagan's  budget 
to  the  House,  the  word  now  is  that  the 
budgetary  ball  is  in  our  court,  and 
public  sentiment,  accordingly,  is  being 
mobilized,  with  the  placement  of 
large,  expensive,  full-page  ads  by  some 
of  the  most  profitable  corporations  in 
America,  urging  our  unqualified  sup- 
port for  the  President's  tax  package. 
What  they  are  trying  to  tell  the 
middle-income  taxpayers  in  my  dis- 
trict, that  group  which  inflation  has 
gripped  so  severely,  is  that  a  $600  tax 
cut  for  someone  earning  $20,000  a  year 
is  the  same  as  a  $12,000  tax  cut  for 
someone  earning  $200,000  a  year. 

Now.  I  am  sure  the  middle-income 
taxpayers  in  my  district  would  like  to 
respond;  however,  they  find  it  some- 
what difficult  to  raise  $17,382  to  buy  a 
full-page  ad  in  the  Washington  Post  to 
respond.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
not  be  persuaded  by  this  blatant  use 
of  corporate  profits,  enough  money  to 
give  a  $600  tax  break  to  nearly  30 
middle-income  taxpayers. 

This  administration  wants  us  to  get 
going,  and  we  will  get  going  as  soon  as 
we  have  all  of  the  elements  of  the 
package  before  us.  This  Congress 
stands  ready  to  act  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's package  as  soon  as  it  is  clear 
what  all  of  the  elements  of  that  pack- 
age will  be. 

There  already  have  been  substantial 
changes  between  what  the  President 
proposed  on  February  18  and  what  he 
delivered  on  March  10. 

Waterway  user  charges,  urban  devel- 
opment action  grants,  housing  subsi- 
dies, all  these  have  been  changed  in 
the  last  few  days  and  we  are  told  more 
are  on  the  way. 

Yfet  some  of  these  proposals  will  re- 
quire expert  testimony  from  adminis- 
tration officials,  some  of  whom  are  yet 
to  be  appointed,  let  alone  confirmed. 
Even  the  Republicans  on  the  Small 
Business  Committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member  this  very  day  asked  us  to 
delay  any  votes  on  the  SBA  budget  be- 
cause the  new  Administrator  is  not  yet 
in  place. 

We  are  considering  the  most  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess of  this  country  at  this  time,  and, 
yes,  the  ball  is  now  in  the  congression- 
al court.  We  will  not  fimible  and  we 
will  not  stall.  As  long  as  we  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  and  to 
cooperate    with    this    administration. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
END  ABUSE  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE AUTHORITY 

(Mr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  10  years,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  been  trying  a  case  against 
the  three  major  ready-to-eat  cereal 
companies.  The  central  argimient  of 
the  FTC's  case  is  that  simply  through 
the  industry's  structure  alone,  these 
three  companies  share  a  monopoly. 
The  FTC's  action,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
classic  example  of  a  bureaucracy  at- 
tempting through  the  administrative 
law  process  to  write  new  law  that  far 
exceeds  congressional  intent.  Whether 
or  not  an  industry's  structure  alone 
means  that  a  given  company  is  engag- 
ing in  illegal  or  unlawful  monopolistic 
practices  is  a  very  basic  public  policy 
question,  and  is  a  concept  that  repre- 
sents a  tremendous  expansion  of  tradi- 
tional antitrust  law.  It  Is  an  issue  that 
should  be  resolved  only  by  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

The  ramifications  of  this  case  could 
indeed  be  great.  One  FTC  economist 
has.  in  fact,  stated  that  under  the 
shared  monopoly  principle,  up  to  one- 
third  of  the  entire  U.S.  economy  could 
be  declared  illegal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  with  46  of  my  House  col- 
leagues which  seeks  to  bring  an  end  to : 
this  abuse  of  administrative  authority^ 
The  legislation  would  place  a  morato- 
rium on  decisions  in  any  shared  mo- 
nopoly case  being  pursued  by  the  FTC 
until  such  time  as  the  Congress  has 
determined  what,  in  fact,  constitutes  a 
shared  monopoly  and  whether  or  not 
it  is  illegal.  I  feel  this  legislation  repre- 
sents a  sound  and  modest  approach  to 
a  serious  problem  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 


TRADE  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BLANCHARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  intrigued  and  curious  about  the 
White  House  recommendation  that 
the  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram be  reformed.  Intrigued  because 
American  workers  are  having  a  harder 
time  than  ever  because  of  a  flood  of 
Imported  products.  Cimous  because 
we  have  no  specific  recommendations 
on  what  is  to  be  done. 

The  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program  was  created  to  deal  with  do- 
mestic labor  dislocations  caused  by  im- 
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ports  in  a  way  that  did  not  sabotage 
our  basic  commitment  to  International 
trade.  It  was  designed  to  give  workers 
in  Impacted  Industries  a  chance  to  get 
back  on  their  feet  If  they  were  put  out 
of  work  by  the  popularity  of  an  Im- 
ported product. 

Over  the  years  we  have  heard  re- 
ports of  abuses  In  this  program.  We 
are  told  that  it  can  be  more  generous 
than  the  unemployment  compensation 
program.  We  have  heard  that  the 
workers  who  need  the  aid  often  do  not 
get  It  until  they  are  placed  on  another 
job  and  their  period  of  acute  need  has 
passed.  Both  these  questions  merit  our 
attention. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  is  a 
complicated  program  that  merits  a 
comprehensive  examination.  If  it  is 
not  working,  we  should  fix  it. 

But  a  simple  reduction  In  funding 
that  does  not  speak  to  the  program's 
^  particular  problems  would  not  serve 
anyone  well.  Making  a  commitment  to 
accept  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions without  seeing  the  specifics  Is 
the  best  way  to  Insure  that  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  will  become  a  pe- 
rennial problem. 


that  the  admlnisiratlon  will  seriously 
review  Its  position. 


STUDENT  AID 


LAW  OF  THE  SEA 
NEGOTIATIONS 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  in 
New  York  on  Tuesday  at  the  United 
Nations,  where  the  Law  of  the  Sea  ne- 
gotiations are  taking  place  at  this 
time.  I  thought  it  proper  that  I  should 
notify  my  colleagues  as  to  what  I 
found  taking  place  there. 

National  delegations  from  all  over 
the  world  have  come  to  New  York  In 
order  to  conclude  negotiations  O'l  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty,  which  has  been 
going  on  for  some  7  years.  These 
people  arrived  to  find  that  the  U.S. 
delegation  had  been  advised  that  they 
were  not  to  negotiate  at  this  session, 
advice  which  was  purposefully  made 
public. 

I  hope  the  Members  can  imagine  the 
consternation  which  they  felt  as  they 
found  this  to  be  the  case.  It  is  clearly 
imderstandable  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration would  want  to  review  these  ne- 
gotiations, but  I  submit  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  world  order  and  If  we 
are  going  to  have  a  nation  that  Is  re- 
si>ected  by  other  nations  of  the  world, 
then  we  have  to  realize  that  commit- 
ments are  commitments,  and  that  with 
every  change  of  administration  we 
simply  cannot  throw  everything  out  of 
the  window  and  start  all  over  again. 

I  detect  that  the  damage  we  have 
done,  not  just  to  those  people  of  the 
developing  world,  but  to  our  friends  as 
well,  has  been  substantial,  and  I  hope 


(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
on  the  question  of  student  aid.  I  would 
like  to  bring  forth  a  letter  from  More- 
head  State  University  In  Kentucky,  In 
Congressman  Perkins'  district,  that 
Indicates,  based  on  the  figures  re- 
leased by  the  administration  yester- 
day, nearly  650  students,  25  percent  of 
that  Institution's  student  body.  wiU 
have  to  leave  college  this  next  year  If 
we  allow  these  cuts  to  go  through. 

I  am  Introducing  for  the  Record 
today.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  letter,  and 
also  a  letter  from  Gallaudet  College  in 
Washington.  D.C..  in  Congressman 
Fauntroy's  district,  a  letter  from  the 
Northeast  Louisiana  University,  in 
Congressman  Hockaby's  district,  and 
a  letter  from  the  Kemper  Military 
School  and  College  in  Congressman 
Skelton's  district  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  continue  to  be  del- 
uged with  letters  from  all  over  the. 
coimtry  that  are  indicating  very  plain- 
ly the  Implications  and  the  Impact,  the 
disastrous  Impact,  of  the  admin- 
istration's recommendations  on  young 
men  and  women  who  are  In  college 
today. 
The  letters  are  as  follows: 

MoREHEAD  State  •University, 
Morehead.  Ky.,  March  9,  1981. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Peyser. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Peyser:  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  if  the  changes  in  the  B.E.O.G., 
N.D.S.L.,  G.S.L..  and  Social  Security  Pro- 
grams that  are  proposed  by  the  Reagsm  Ad- 
ministration are  accepted,  several  hundred 
of  Morehead  State  University  students  will 
fa<»  immediate  difficulty  In  financing  their 
college  education. 

A  survey  of  recipients  and  the  aid  dollars 
awarded  to  students  attending  Morehead 
State  University  during  1980-81  has  been 
completed.  Also,  we  have  made  a  projection 
of  the  number  of  students  whp  will  likely 
apply  and  qualify  for  aid  during  wie  1981-82 
award  year.  Below  is  an  itemization  of  our 
findings. 
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Please  be  informed  that  approximately  76 
percent  of  the  students  attending  M.S.U. 
and  receiving  funds  under  one  or  more  of 
the  college  based  programs  (S.E.O.G.. 
N.D.S.L..    C.WJS.P.)    come    from    families 


whose  adjusted  gross  income  is  less  than 
$12,000. 

Therefore,  we  have  projected  that  if  the 
proposed  cuts  take  place,  approximately  650 
to  700  students  will  not  be  able  to  enroll  in 
Morehead  for  the  1981-82  Academic  Year. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  issue,  ap- 
propriate action  should  be  taken  immediate- 
ly, so  the  Education  Department  will  have 
time  to  issue  award  letters,  payment  sched- 
ules, and  etc.,  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  This  will  permit  us  to  process  ap- 
plications and  notify  recipient*  this  spring 
and  early  summer,  regarding  the  amount 
and  type  of  financial  assistance  they  may 
expect  to  receive  when  they  enroll  for  the 
1981-82  Pall  term. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  help  and  sup- 
port in  this  matter  and  if  additional  infor- 
mation is  needed,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely. 

Morris  L.  Nortlket. 

President 
Morehead  Stale  University. 

Gallaubet  Collke. 
Washington,  D.C.  March  6,  1981. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Peyser. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Peyser:  Tha«k  you 
very  much  for  your  recent  letter  expressing 
concern  over  the  administration's  intent  to 
reduce  student  loans  and  other  federally 
funded  educational  programs. 

Gallaudet  College  is  the  national  college 
for  deaf  students  in  Washington.  DC.  We 
respond  to  several  federal  laws  assisting 
handicapped  students  at  various  age  levels. 
The  reduction  of  student  loans  would 
impact  considerably  on  our  student  body. 
We  have  discovered,  for  example,  that  t»ice 
the  number  of  students  at  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege (deaf  students)  are  from  families  whose 
economic  condition  is  at  the  proverty  level 
than  the  number  of  students  at  other  col- 
leges whose  families  are  at  this  economic 
level. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  the  fiuiding  of 
Gallaudet  College  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf  at  Rochester.  New  York 
continue  because  both  institutions  are  na- 
tional programs  serving  profoundly  deaf 
students.  Furthermore,  the  rubella  epidemic 
of  1964  and  1965  have  produced  twice  the 
number  of  deaf  students  who  wiU  want  to 
enter  postsecondary  education  in  1«83  and 
1984.  These  are  conditions  which  concern  us 
considerably  and  your  interest  and  support 
is  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  C.  Mkrriij,  Jr. 

Northeast  LomsiAHA  University. 

Monroe,  La.,  March  4.  1981. 
Hon.  Pet^  a  Peyser. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Peyser:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  February  20.  Attached  is 
some  information  about  the  federal  student 
aid  programs  at  Northeast  Louisiana  Uni- 
versity for  Fiscal  Year  1979-1980.  As  you 
can  see.  this  university,  with  an  enrollment 
of  about  10.000  students,  has  a  large 
number  of  students  participating  in  federal 
student  aid  programs. 

Approximately  20%  of  our  students  are 
black.  Many  of  them  will  be  unable  to 
attend  college  if  there  is  a  reduction  in  fed- 
eral aid  programs.  Because  of  the  great  need 
for  financial  aid.  in  addition  to  the  federal 
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dollars,  almost  all  the  private  gifts  to  the 
university  are  budgeted  In  the  student  aid 
department. 

I  plan  to  write  to  Congressmen  from  Lou- 
isiana about  this  matter.  Thank  you  for 
your  help. 

Sincerely. 

DWIGBT  D.  ViNKS, 

President 
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Kemper  Military 
School  and  Coixege, 
BoonviUe,  Mo.,  March  6,  1981. 
Represeutativx  Peter  A.  Peyser. 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Cannon 
House  Office  Bldg  .  Washington.  DC 
Dear    Representative    Peyser:    I    share 
your  belief  that  the  proposed  cuts  in  the 
student     loan     program     would     seriously 
damage  the  higher  education  system  of  this 
country.  Such  cuts  could  be  devastating  and 
long  lasting. 

As  you  know,  Kemper  Military  School  and 
College  is  small  with  only  125  college  stu- 
dents. Still.  Kemper  does  commission  more 
second  lieutenants  than  any  other  school  in 
the  Army's  entire  second  region.  More  that 
half  of  our  college  students  receive  some 
type  of  financial  aid  and  most  of  these  have 
some  kind  of  Questional  loan.  This  year 
alone  we  have  (Authorized  $20,682  in  Nation- 
al Direct  Studtot  Loans  (NDSL)  and  $63,600 
in  Federally  Insured  Student  Loans  (FISL). 
Cutting  the  educational  loan  program 
could  seriously  damage  Kemper's  enroll- 
ment; in  fact,  such  cuts  could  also  affect  the 
defense  of  this  nation. 

Good  luck  in  your  efforts  and  if  I  can  pro- 
vide additional  information  do  not  hesitate 
to  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 
Loyd  p.  Rhiddlehoover.  Jr.. 

Brigadier  General,  U.S.A., 

Retired,  President 


EL  SALVADOR:  THE  POLITICAL 

DIMENSION  (IV) 

(Mr.  McHUGH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
flict in  H  Salvador,  and  American 
policy  in  relation  to  it.  have  become 
the  subjects  of  increasing  debate  in 
our  own  country  and  in  those  south  of 
our  border. 

The  conflict  in  El  Salvador  is  pri- 
marily a  political  one  with  military 
overtones,   not   a  military  confronta- 


tion in  which  the  political  questions 
are  subsidiary.  The  fimdamental 
Issues  in  El  Salvador  relate  to  the  le- 
gitimate concerns  of  the  people  for 
economic  progress,  a  voice  in  their 
own  government,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  freedom  from  the  threat  of 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  left,  the 
right  or  the  government  security 
forces. 

To  be  effective,  U.S.  policy  must  rec- 
ognize and  relate  to  these  fundamen- 
tal issues.  Moreover,  it  must  do  so  pri- 
marily with  political  and  economic  ini- 
tiatives, not  military  arms.  This  is  un- 
derstood by  other  governments  in  the 
region,  and  quite  probably  by  Presi- 
dent Duarte  of  El  Salvador. 

Because  other  countries  in  the 
region  have  at  least  as  much  interest 
as  we  in  promoting  stability  in  El  Sal- 
vador, their  governments  are  express- 
ing their  growing  concerns  and  offer- 
ing constructive  options.  Their  plea  is 
not  for  more  military  arms,  but  for 
peaceful,  political  initiatives.  They  are 
calling  for  negotiations,  something  the 
Reagan  administration  has  thus  far 
not  emphasized  in  U.S.  policy. 

For  example,  in  a  newsstory  that  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  yester- 
day, Alan  Riding  reports  that  both 
Mexico  and  Venezuela,  which  until  re- 
cently supported  the  opposing  sides  in 
El  Salvador,  have  been  encouraging  a 
negotiated  solution.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  President  of  Costa  Rica,  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  has  also 
offered  to  mediate. 

These  are  important  developments, 
and  should  be  encouraged.  Whether 
the  Reagan  administration  is  prepared 
to  do  so  remains  in  question.  Thus,  I 
would  hope  that  our  colleagues  will 
encourage  the  administration  to  use 
its  influence  in  a  positive  manner  to 
support  such  initiatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
Members  who  may  not  have  seen  the 
Times  article,  I  am  inserting  a  copy 
into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  11.  1981] 

The  Salvador  Strategy 

(By  Alan  Riding) 

Mexico  City.  March  10.— A  year  ago,  the 
Carter  Administration  quietly  resumed 
"nonlethal"  military  aid  to  El  Salvador's 
junta,  arguing  that  it  would  help  the  Salva- 
doran  armed  forces  to  respect  human  rights 
while  combating  leftist  insurgents.  But  last 
year  more  than  13.000  people  were  killed  in 
El  Salvador,  most  of  them  reputedly  by  the 
security  forces. 

Last  March,  however.  Washington  also 
persuaded  the  junta  to  adopt  a  sweeping 
land  redistribution  program  and  other  polit- 
ical measures  aimed  at  neutralizing  growing 
popular  support  for  the  left.  And  when  the 
guerrillas  opened  their  "final  offensive"  in 
January  this  year,  they  found  few  Salvador- 
ans  willing  to  join  them  in  a  general  insur- 
rection. 

Now,  with  the  Reagan  Administration 
stepping  up  military  aid  to  El  Salvador, 
many  officials  in  the  region  fear  that  the 
lessons  of  the  past  year  have  l)een  forgot- 
ten. The  junta  has  survived,  they  argue,  be- 


cause of  its  political  measures,  while  empha- 
sis on  a  military  solution  will  merely  keep 
the  extreme  left  alive. 

negotiated  soLtrrioN  asked 

As  a  result,  the  key  governments  in  Latin 
America— Mexico,  Venezuela,  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina—have responded  to  United  States 
charges  that  the  Soviet  bloc  is  supplying 
weapons  to  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  with 
warnings  against  deeper  United  States  mili- 
tary involvement  in  El  Salvador.  And  with 
rare  unanimity  they  have  called  for  a  nego- 
tiated solution  to  the  simmering  civil  war. 

"I  don't  see  why  it  is  any  more  legitimate 
for  the  United  States  to  arm  the  junta  than 
for  the  guerrillas  to  get  weapons  from  wher- 
ever they  can. "  a  Mexican  official  noted. 
"At  the  moment,  the  junta  has  no  more  le- 
gitimacy than  the  guerrillas.  That's  why 
there  must  be  a  cease-fire  and  a  genuine  ref- 
erendum." 

Mexico's  President,  Jos6  LOpez  Portillo, 
noted  last  month:  "The  crisis  that  has  its 
temporary  epicenter  in  the  Salvadoran  con- 
flict has  become  a  spiral  that  threatens  to 
involve  all  the  states  in  the  ju-ea.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  interna- 
tionalization of  the  crisis  through  a  com- 
bined policy  that  has  the  objective  of  rigor- 
ously preserving  the  principles  of  self-deter- 
mination and  nonintervention." 

Mexico  and  Venezuela,  in  particular,  seem 
worried  that  further  militarization  of  the 
Salvadoran  conflict  might  polarize  the 
entire  Isthmus,  heightening  the  domestic 
crises  in  Guatemala.  Honduras  and  Nicara- 
gua and  prompting  regional  governments  to 
meddle  openly  in  each  others'  affairs. 

Already,  El  Salvador's  leftists  have 
charged  the  Guatemalan  and  Honduran 
armies  with  attacking  guerrilla  positions 
inside  El  Salvador.  Guatemala's  military 
regime  has  accused  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  of 
sending  arms  to  leftist  guerrillas  in  Its  terri- 
tory. Nicaragua  in  turn  asserts  that  Hondu- 
ras tolerates  the  activities  of  supporters  of 
the  ousted  Somoza  regime  who  make  regu- 
lar Incursions  into  Nicaragua. 

In  the  region,  Washington's  decision  to 
send  "lethal"  equipment  accompanied  by 
military  advisers  to  El  Salvador  has  revived 
memories  not  only  of  the  United  States  role 
In  Vietnam,  but  also  of  the  pledge  of  the 
late  Cuban  revolutionary,  Che  Guevara,  to 
create  "one.  two.  three,  many  Vietnams"  in 
Latin  America.  "The  United  States  will  not 
make  the  Vietnam  syndrome  disappear  by 
repeating  it."  a  well-placed  Mexican  ob- 
served. 

The  specter  of  prolonged  instability  and 
outside  interference  in  Central  America  has 
led  Mexico  and  Venezuela,  which  until  re- 
cently supported  opposing  sides  in  El  Salva-,^ 
dor,  to  adopt  a  common  position  in  favor  of 
a  political  settlement,  with  Mexico  urging 
the  left  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  junta 
and  Venezuela  pressing  the  junta  to  court  at 
least  the  non-Marxist  sectors  of  the  opposi- 
tion. 

Even  Nicaragua's  Sandinist  Government, 
which  has  been  accused  by  Washington  of 
helping  to  funnel  arms  to  the  Salvadoran 
left.  Is  now  also  pressing  for  talks  between 
the  two  side^  "In  El  Salvador,  the  guerrillas 
could  not  defeat  the  army  and  the  army 
could  not  defeat  the  guerrillas."  Interior 
Minister  Tomas  Borge  Martinez  said  in  a 
recent  interview.  "Things  cannot  continue 
like  this.  It  is  convenient  neither  for  the 
Government  nor  the  guerrillas,  neither  for 
the  United  States,  nor  for  us." 

So  far.  however,  while  agreeing  to  provide 
the  junta  with  $35  million  in  military  aid 
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this  year  and  studying  requests  for  over 
$200  million  in  economic  assistance,  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  refused  to  en- 
dorse any  of  several  negotiation  formulas 
currently  circulating  in  the  region,  includ- 
ing a  mediation  effort  backed  by  the  Social- 
ist International  that  would  begin  with 
talks  between  President  Reagan  and  Willy 
Brandt,  the  former  West  German  Chancel- 
lor, who  now  heads  the  worldwide  Social 
Democratic  Union. 

In  the  short  term,  though,  perhaps  the 
greatest  fear  of  the  liberal  regimes  In  the 
area— a  fear  apparently  shared  by  Jos6  Na- 
fjoleOn  Duarte,  the  (Christian  Democratic 
President  of  El  Salvador's  junta— is  that 
United  States  pKjlicy  will  strengthen  the  po- 
litical (>osition  of  the  Salvadoran  Army  high 
command  and  erode  the  power  that  clvillSLn 
officials  have  accumulated  over  the  last 
year. 

RIGHTIST  CALLS  FOR  COUP 

Significantly,  just  as  President  Duarte  was 
announcing  plans  to  organize  the  first  free 
elections  in  El  Salvador  in  50  years,  a  right- 
wing  former  army  major  with  a  considerable 
following  in  the  armed  forces,  Rotierto  D' 
Aubuisson,  last  week  called  for  a  military 
coup.  President  Reagan  quickly  reiterated 
his  support  for  the  junta  and  noted  that 
"we  would  have  to  view  very  seriously  such 
an  attempt  and  such  a  coup." 

Nevertheless,  eager  to  underline  the  dan- 
gers of  military  answers  to  deeply  rooted  po- 
litical problems,  many  students  of  the 
region  have  pointed  to  the  long-term  results 
of  Washington's  response  to  Cuba's  first 
effort  to  "export"  revolution  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  the  early  1960's. 

At  the  time.  President  Kennedy  created 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  committed 
'  huge  resources  to  promoting  development 
and  social  change  in  the  continent  In  the 
hope  of  neutrallzinfe  the  appeal  of  a  Cas- 
troite  revolution.  But  he  twinned  this  politi- 
cal approach  with  increased  funds  for  mili- 
tary and  pwlice  training  to  strengthen  the 
security  apparatus  of  the  area. 

In  the  mid-1 960's,  though,  as  Washington 
turned  its  attention  Increasingly  to  Viet- 
nam, economic  support  for  the  AUlance  for 
Progress  faltered  and  United  States  policy 
toward  Latin  America  began  to  lean  increas- 
ingly on  the  security  pillar.  By  1969,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  endorsed  the  rising  tide  of 
military  dictatorships. 

In  several  countries,  however,  while  leftist 
guerrilla  grour>s  were  dismantled,  the  social 
and  economic  problems  that  frequently  in- 
spired young  radicals  to  take  up  arms  re- 
mained untouched.  And,  particularly  in 
Central  America,  heavy-handed  repression 
seemed  to  accelerate  the  advent  of  a  new 
surge  of  leftist  Insurgency. 

In  El  Salvador,  armed  rebels  did  not 
appear  untU  1970,  but,  fed  by  fraudulent 
elections  in  1972  and  1977,  mounting  repres- 
sion and  the  refusal  of  the  ruling  army  to 
accept  even  modest  reforms,  their  appeal 
grew  steadily  until  the  civilian-military 
junta  began  responding  to  political  unrest 
with  political  as  well  as  military  measures  in 
mld-1980. 

Western  diplomats  with  experience  in  the 
region  therefore  argue  that  United  States 
support  for  a  military  solution  in  El  Salva- 
dor might  not  only  lead  to  continuing 
bloodshed,  but  could  also  sow  the  seeds  for 
a  new  cycle  of  leftist  violence.  They  also 
fear  that,  unless  the  opposition  can  be  ac- 
commodated in  a  p>olitlcal  solution,  leftist 
terrorism  will  continue  and  the  country  will 
remain  ungovernable  indefinitely. 


INTRODUCING  LEGISLATION 

FOR  CLEANUP  AT  THREE  MILE 
ISLAND 

(Mr.  ERTEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  2 
years  have  passed  since  the  accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island,  but  we  have  barely 
started  cleaning  up  the  radioactive 
swamp  inside  the  reactor  building. 

It  is  time  we  stop  talking  about  the 
problem  and  put  the  gears  into  motion 
so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  job. 
Every  day  that  we  delay,  the  public 
health  and  safety  hazard  at  TMI  wors- 
ens. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  remove  one  of  the  major 
roadblocks  for  the  cleanup  at  TMI. 
Just  as  importantly,  this  bill  will 
insure  that  people  living  around 
future  accident  sites  are  not  faced 
with  the  same  dangers  that  inaction 
brings. 

For  2  years  we  have  wrung  our 
hands.  This  legislation  finally  permits 
us  to  face  up  to  the  problem  and  deal 
with  it  square  on.  I  hope  this  bill  will 
be  the  vehicle  to  catalyze  action 
rather  than  continue  the  present  atro- 
phy. 

I  have  received  assurances  that  the 
Interior  Committee  and  the  Eiiergy 
and  Commerce  Committee  are  pre- 
pared to  take  up  this  legislation  in  the 
near  future.  The  imderstanding  of 
these  committees  for  the  need  for 
action  should  be  the  model  for  aU  of 
us.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  to  confront  this  serious  failure  to 
protect  public  health  and  safety. 


Armed  Services  Committee:  "I  know  of 
no  plan  to  stop  peacetime  registra- 
tion." 

I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  administration  maintains 
this  pbint  of  view  now  and  in  the 
future. 


PEACETIME  REGISTRATION 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  letter  to  the  President  is  being  circu- 
lated for  Members'  signatures  to  ask 
President  Reagan  to  slow  down  and 
stop  peacetime  registration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  this 
would  be  a  very  serious  mistake  to 
stop  registration  at  this  time.  Regis- 
tration IS  working  well.  Our  young 
men  are  registering.  They  have  come 
thrbugh  for  us  and  these  yoimg  men 
realize  they  do  have  some  obligation 
to  this  country. 

The  Selective  Service  System  has 
become  again  an  effective  organiza- 
tion. It  is  out  of  the  deep  freeze.  Infor- 
mation the  Selective  Service  has 
gained  by  registering  is  invaluable  to 
our  Nation.  In  case  of  an  emergency 
callup.  our  country  would  save  90  days 
by  getting  young  men  into  uniform 
and  by  having  them  ready  to  learn  a 
military  skill. 

Last  Tuesday,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger     stated     at     our     House 


A  PRIMER  FOR  BIG  SPENDERS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  serious  edu- 
cational deficiency  among  some  of  our 
friends  on  your  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
have  been  listening  to  their  1-minute 
speeches  recently.  It  seems  they  have 
a  learning  disability.  They  have  not 
learned  the  lesson  of  the  election  of 
1980.  They  are  criticizing  the  Presi- 
dent's program  and  saying  we  do  not 
need  spending  and  tax  cuts  in  many 
areas. 

In  order  to  offer  them  remedial 
help,  let  me  give  excerpts  from  what  I 
call  "Uncle  Bob's  Primer  for  Big 
Spenders,"  in  the  great  tradition  of 
the  Dick  and  Jane  readers  of  the  pri- 
mary grades. 

See  Big  Spenders  run  in  1980. 

See  Big  Spenders  lose  in  1980. 

See  Big  Spenders  favorite  candidate 
Jimmy  Carter  run. 

Run,  Jimmy,  run.   , 

See  Jimmy  Carter  criticize  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's tax  and  spending  cuts. 

Lose,  Jimmy,  lose. 

See  Big  Spenders  forgetting  the  lesson  of 
1980. 

See  Big  Spenders  run  in  1982. 

Lose,  Big  Spenders,  lose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  message  is  too 
complicated  for  our  friends,  let  me 
suggest  that  you  try  to  teach  them. 
Someone  has  to. 


COMMITTEE  INVESTIGATIVE 
STAFF  RATIO 

(Mr.  NELLIGAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
96th  Congress,  the  ratio  of  Republi- 
cans to  Democrats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  approximately  4 
to  7. 

Last  Noveml)er,  however,  the  Ameri- 
can people  saw  fit  to  change  this  ratio. 
Now  there  are  approximately  four  Re- 
publicans for  every  five  Democrats  in* 
the  House. 

I  feel  that  if  we  apply  .this  new  ratio 
to  committee  investigative  staff,  we 
could  conclude  that  the  Democrats 
have  ignored  the  mandate  of  Novem- 
ber. Let  us  look  at  the  figures. 

The  Republicans  presently  have  155 
investigative  committee  staff.  There- 
fore, under  the  5-to-4  ratio,  the  Demo- 
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crats  should  have  94  investigative 
st*M.  They  do  not.  They  have  860 
staff  positions— an  excess  of  666  posi- 
tions. 

Mateover.  if  we  cost  out  these  extra 
Democratic  staff  in  terms  of  salaries 
and  administrative  expenses,  we  arrive 
at  a  figure  of  $24  million. 

Now,  if  the  Democrats  expect  the 
Republicans  to  do  their  committee 
work  with  155  investigative  staffers- 
why  should  not  the  American  people 
expect  the  Democrats  to  complete 
their  committee  work  with  194  investi- 
gative staff? 

In  addition,  I  would  ask:  If  President 
Reagan  can  do  without  63.000  people 
in  the  nondefense  bureaucracy —why 
cannot  the  Democrats  do  without 
some  of  these  666  positions,  costing 
$24  million? 

Now,  I  am  not  an  unreasonable  man, 
and  I  would  not  propose  cutting  the 
budget  for  investigative  staff  by  a  full 
$24  million,  or  66  percent.  Obviously, 
there  are  many  legitimate  committee 
needs.  However.  I  do  think  my  figures 
demonstrate  the  eminent  reasonable- 
ness of  seeking  only  a  10-percent  cut 
in  committee  funding. 


committees  and  make  reasoned  Judg- 
ment on  them. 


COMMITTEE  FUNDING 
RESOLUTIONS 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
spired by  the  speech  of  the  last  gentle- 
man, I  would  just  have  to  say  that  we 
ought  to  recognize  that  all  cuts  are 
not  equal.  We  happened  to  read  in  the 
paper  yesterday  where,  apparently, 
the  Speaker  has  indicated  that  he  will 
go  along  with  a  10-percent  cut,  but  a 
different  10-percent  cut  than  many  of 
us  have  been  talking  about  in  terms  of 
committee  funding  resolutions. 

It  was  suggested  that  there  would  be 
a  10-percent  cut  from  the  authoriza- 
tion from  last  year  versus  the  10-per- 
cent cut  in  actual  expenditures  from 
last  year.  The  difference  is  tremen- 
dous. The  first  would  give  you  no  net 
loss  in  tenns  of  spending  over  last 
year,  in  fact  it  would  give  us  an  in- 
crease. The  other  would  give  us  an 
actual  decrease  in  spending. 

B4r.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  we  could 
reasonably  be  able  to  go  to  court  and 
explain  before  a  jury  of  our  constitu- 
ents and  somehow  convince  them  that 
they  are  understaffed  in  this  place.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  overwhelming 
evidence  would  be  that  we  are  over- 
staffed, and  the  one  opportunity  that 
we  have  to  attack  that  is  in  the  area  of 
committee  funding  resolutions. 

I  hope  that  what  I  heard  is  not  true, 
that  we  are  going  to  have  it  all  in  one 
single  package  and  only  have  one  vote 
up  and  down  on  it.  We  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  aU  of  the 
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ENDING  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN 
INTEREST  ON  CONTRACT  SALES 

(Mr.  ETVANS  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
an  effort  to  end  the  inequity  in  mini- 
mum interest  rates  charged  on  con- 
tract sales  of  farms  and  business.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  re- 
quire that  the  same  rate  be  charged 
aU  Individuals  regardless  of  relation- 
ship to  the  seller. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
set  a  minimum  level  of  imputed  inter- 
est on  contract  sales— those  financed 
by  the  seller  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  problem  is  that  the  IRS  has 
set  a  higher  level  for  those  buyers  who 
are  related  to  the  seller.  This  is  par- 
ticularly tough  on  farmers  who  wish 
to  sell  their  land  to  family  members. 

Under  the  current  regulation,  buyers 
who  are  not  related  to  the  seller  must 
be  charged  a  minimum  interest  rate  of 
6  to  7  percent  while  those  who  are  re- 
lated must  be  charged  a  rate  of  9  to  10 
percent.  Those  rates  are  scheduled  to 
rise  on  July  1  to  8  to  9  percent  and  11 
to  12  percent  respectively. 

It  is  clearly  unfair  to  require  that 
those  who  have  worked  with  parents 
or  family  members  to  build  a  farm  or 
business  should  be  charged  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  when  they  have  the 
chance  to  purchase  the  property.  My 
bill  would  clear  this  up  by  requiring 
that  the  IRS  maintain  the  same  rate 
of  imputed  interest  for  all  parties  and 
not  discriminate  against  those  who 
have  a  relationship  to  the  seller. 

Outside  interests  should  not  get 
better  treatment  than  whose  who  are 
related  to  the  seller. 


SACRIFICE  BEGINS  AT  HOME 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Speaker  has  publicly  announced  that 
the  Democratic  majority  will  support 
spending  authorizations  for  our  com- 
mittees at  a  level  10  percent  under  last 
year's  authorizations. 

The  Republican  minority  on  the 
House  Administration  Committee 
which  exposed  gross  increases  and  ex- 
pansions of  committee  staffs  ought  to 
be  pleased,  because  we  have  forced  the 
Democrats  to  equalize  to  the  Senate 
position.  I  suppose  we  should  declare  a 
victory  of  sorts,  but  matching  a  Senate 
performance  on  frugality  is  indeed  a 
tiny  victory.  We  Republicans  will 
present  our  demands  for  a  10-percent 


cut  from  last  year's  spending  level  to 
give  the  people  a  real  reduction.  We 
believe  sacrifice  begins  at  home  with  a 
reduction  in  our  own  committee 
spending. 


CONCERN  EXPRESSED  ON  AD- 
MINISTRATIONS  POSITION  ON 
LAW  OF  THE  SEA  TREATY 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  negotiations  resumed  in  New 
York  at  the  United  Nations  in  an  at- 
tempt to  conclude  a  comprehensive 
Law  in  the  Sea  Treaty. 

The  United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  spans  a  7-year  period  with 
delegates  from  more  than  130  nations 
seeking  to  regulate,  in  an  equitable, 
forward-looking  manner,  the  resources 
of  the  sea  and  the  use  of  the  oceans. 

As  a  congressional  adviser  to  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Conference 
during  the  last  several  years,  I  have 
witnessed  the  hard  work  of  our  Na- 
tion's delegates  to  the  Conference  as 
they  diligently  worked  to  hammer  out 
a  treaty  protecting  our  Nation's  vital 
interests. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  our 
new  administration's  pronouncements 
concerning  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty 
and  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised  that  this  treaty  does  not  serve 
the  best  interests  of  our  Nation. 

Recently  several  of  my  colleagues 
joined  with  me  in  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Alexander  Haig,  to 
review  our  concerns  about  the  admin- 
istration's new  law  of  the  sea  policy.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  note  the  con- 
cerns we  expressed  in  this  letter  which 
I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

COmilTTEE  ON  FOREICN  AlTAIRS. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  6,  1981. 
Hon.  Alexakser  Haig. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  interested  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  actively  involved  In  the 
U.S.  negotiations  on  the  Third  UN  Confer- 
ence on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  we  understand 
your  prerogative  to  undertake  a  full-fledged 
review  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  Conference. 
However,  since  the  draft  convention  was 
carefully  considered  and  worded,  we  had 
hoped  that  this  administration  could  go  to 
the  10th  session  without  such  a  review.  In 
this  regard,  we  would  have  preferred  to 
have  been  consulted  on  your  decision  rather 
than  learning  about  it  through  a  Depart- 
ment press  release  and  subsequent  Wash- 
ington Post  and  New  York  Times  articles. 

In  undertaking  your  review,  we  believe 
that  you  will  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  text,  now  referred  to  as  the  Draft 
Convention.  Is  essentially  the  basis  for  a 
sound  Treaty.  The  negotiations  have  been 
difficult,  delicate,  and  prolonged.  The 
present  text  has  been  worked  on  by  three 
administrations  and  in  a  strictly  bi-partisan 
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manner.  It  reflects  a  series  of  Important  po- 
litical compromises  that  the  majority  of 
U.S.  interest  groups  involved  in  the  negotia- 
tions had  agreed  upon.  The  text  stands  at  a 
point  where  U.S.  national  defense,  security, 
economic  and  environmental  and  political- 
legal  Interests  are  effectively  protected.  It 
would  be  most  unfortunate  to  see  the  work 
on  this  draft  convention  undone  at  this 
Juncture  due  to  the  loud  voice  of  only  one  of 
those  domestic  groups. 

We  have  looked  forward  to  the  10th  ses- 
sion to  bring  resolution  of  the  few  remain- 
ing Issues:  preparatory  Investment  protec- 
tion, the  participation  of  entitles  other  than 
states  and  the  creation  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  that  would,  in  turn,  develop  the 
rules  and  regulations  under  which  U.S.  and 
foreign  companies  would  operate  under  the 
International  Seabed  Authority.  We  are 
concerned  that  the  recent  press  articles  may 
make  the  prospect  of  resolving  these  Issues 
much  more  difficult. 

Beyond  this,  we  believe  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  a  U.S.  policy  review  to  result  in  re- 
opening negotiations  on  the  fundamental 
principles  now  reflected  in  the  carefully  bal- 
anced parts  of  the  present  text.  These  prin- 
ciples go  to  the  heart  of  vital  U.S.  security 
interests,  notably  the  freedom  of  navigation 
and  overflight  of  international  straits,  a  uni- 
form breadth  of  the  territorial  seas,  the  op- 
timum use  and  conservation  of  fisheries,  ttie 
establishment  and  legal  status  of  the  eco- 
nomic resource  zone,  marine  boundary  de- 
limitation, dispute  settlement  and  marine 
environmental  and  scientific  protection. 

We  respectfully  request  to  consult  with 
you  or  whomever  you  designate  on  the 
matter  of  U.S.  policy  in  this  Conference  at 
your  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Clement  J.  Zablockl.  Chairman.  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs:  Jonathan 
B.  Bingham.  Chairman.  Subcommittee 
on  International  ¥conoTD\c  Policy  and 
Trade:  Berkley  Bedell.  Member  of 
Congress:  Don  Bonker.  Chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations:  Benja- 
min A.  Oilman.  Minority  Member. 
Subcommittee  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Trade:  Joel  Pritch- 
ard.  Minority  Member.  Subcommittee 
on  International  Operations:  Jim 
Leach.  Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations:  Paul  N. 
McCloskey.  Jr..  Ranking  Minority 
Member.  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine.  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee. 


A  WORLDWIDE    'DEFENSE 
STAMPS  "  PROGRAM 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  it  comes  to  exercising  economies 
in  the  Federal  budget,  a  more  likely 
target  does  not  present  itself  than  the 
many  defense  umbrellas  the  United 
States  has  opened  aroimd  the  world. 

We  run  one  of  history's  largest,  free, 
mercenary  services.  Consider  Japan. 
We  station  almost  50.000  troops  in 
Japan  and  Okinawa— excluding  de- 
pendents. We  spend  several  billion  a 


year  in  operating,  construction,  pro- 
curement, and  other  defense  costs  re- 
lated to  our  presence  there. 

We  spend  billions  more  annually 
guarding  the  Persian  Gulf  so  that 
Japan  and  others  will  have  a  secure 
access  to  oil. 

Meanwhile,  between  1979  and  1980 
Japanese  defense  spending  decreased 
11  percent. 

In  1980  the  United  States  spent 
eight  times  more  on  defense  per  capita 
than  did  Japan. 

Meanwhile.  Japan's  GNP  has  grown 
to  the  third  largest  in  the  world. 

Meanwhile.  Americans  are  ravaged 
by  inflation  and  unemployment,  and 
told  that  the  defense  budget  must  be 
increased  to  support  our  many  com- 
mitments. Upwards  of  half  the  entire 
U.S.  defense  budget  can  be  attributed 
to  defense  imibrellas  we  have  opened 
up  over  NATO,  Japan,  South  Korea, 
and  other  countries.  In  some  cases 
these  commitments  were  originaUy 
viewed  as  temporary.  In  other  cases 
contributions  from  the  beneficiary 
countries  have  been  lagging,  or  even 
decreasmg. 

What  we  have  set  up.  In  effect,  is  a 
worldwide  "defense  stamps"  program. 
Since  the  Federal  budget  is  coming  in 
for  a  thorough  keelhauling,  we  ought 
to  spare  no  program  from  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  March  9,  1981, 
issue  of  New  York  magazine  has  an  ar- 
ticle by  Michael  Kramer,  "Should 
America  Go  to  the  Brink  With 
NATO?"  which  details  a  nimiber  of  in- 
stances where  our  NATO  ^es  left  us 
in  the  lurch. 

For  example,  after  the  Russian  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  the  United  States 
cut  back  its  trade  with  Russia— but  the 
Europeans  actually  increased  theirs. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  magazine.  Mar.  9. 

1981] 
Should  America  Go  to  the  Brink  With 
NATO? 
(By  Michael  Kramer) 
When  it  comes  to  the  Russians,  there  is 
no  mistaking  where  Ronald  Reagan  stands. 
"Let's  not  delude  ourselves."  says  the  presi- 
dent. "The  Soviet  Union  underiies  all  the 
unrest  that  is  going  on.  If  they  weren't  en- 
gaged   in    this    game    of    dominoes,    there 
wouldn't  be  any  hot  spots  in  the  world." 

No  doubt  many  people  agree  with  the 
president.  Unfortunately.  America's  NATO 
allies  don't  seem  to  be  among  them.  Or.  if 
they  are,  they  have  found  it  in  their  best  in- 
terests to  look  the  other  way.  And.  natural- 
ly, this  has  upset  the  United  States  no  end. 
With  Margaret  Thatcher's  visit  to  Wash- 
ington last  week,  the  United  SUtes  has  had 
occasion  to  gear  up  for  another  round  in  the 
continuing  debate  over  the  future  of  the 
alliance— which  in  America's  view,  means 
the  failure  of  the  Europeans  to  pull  their 
own  weight.  The  frustration  of  Representa- 
tive Gunn  McKay,  of  Utah,  is  typical.  The 
European  NATO  members,  says  McKay, 
"are  trying  to  put  It  all  on  our  backs.  They 
are  just  like  the  governors  and  mayors  and 
county  commissioners  in  this  country  are 
about   revenue  sharing:   'Give   us  some  of 


that  free  money.  We  are  entitled  to  it.  and 
don't  ask  us  tocaise  any  taxes  [for  Itl.'  " 

At  every  level,  tempers  are  short.  Mistrust 
Is  common,  and  the  situation  is  deteriorat- 
ing. Most  recently,  after  it  responded  to  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  boycott- 
ing the  Moscow  Olympics,  the  United  States 
was  flabbergasted  when  the  Europeans 
wouldn't  take  a  common  stand  on  even  so 
painless  an  action  as  the  boycott. 

For  their  part,  the  Europeans  had  their 
reasons,  foremost  among  them  their  de^jre 
to  preserve  and  expand  the  impressive  w^ 
of  contacts  they  ha^  developed  with  the 
Eastern  bloc  in  recent  years.  In  fact,  while 
America  cut  back  its  trade  with  the  Soviets 
after  Afghanistan,  the  Europeans  actually 
increased  theirs.  For  example,  says  James 
Chace.  the  managing  editor  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, "in  the  six  monttis  following  the 
Soviet  invasion  .  .  .  West  Germany  expand- 
ed its  exports  to  Russia  by  30  percent."  and 
today  the  West  Germans  are  far  and  away 
the  Soviet  Unions  biggest  trading  partners. 
As  for  France,  its  response  to  Afghanistan 
was  to  declare  the  invasion  "unacceptable." 
Beyond  tiiat  courageous  act.  the  French  for- 
eign minister  would  say  only  that  "the  ques- 
tion is  not  to  know  if  the  departure  of  the 
Soviet  forces  will  be  easy  to  attain.  It  is  to 
know  if  it  is  necessary." 

In  real  terms.  France  simply  lied.  Accord- 
ing to  Chace.  the  French  assured  the  United 
States  that  they  would  not  move  in  to  fill 
any  breaches  created  by  suspension  or  can- 
cellation of  projects  undertaken  by  Ameri- 
can firms"— but.  in  fact,  they  went  ahead 
and  did  just  that. 

E^fen  the  British,  the  most  pro-American 
of  the  NATO  allies,  have  indicated  their 
unease  about  America's  role  as  leader  of  the 
free  world.  When  the  time  came  to  buy 
America's  Trident  missiles.  Mrs.  Thatcher 
told  Jimmy  Carter  that  while  the  Trident 
force  would  be  assigned  to  NATO,  it  would 
remain  under  British  control  as  an  inde- 
pendent deterrent  in  case  "supreme  nation- 
al interests  are  at  stake."  And  no  matter 
how  much  she  miglH  admire  Ronald 
Ileagan.  British  sources  see  little  chance  for 
a  reversal  of  this  position. 

In  its  defense.  Europe  is  only  too  willing 
to  tout  its  litany— a  tale  of  past  American 
abandonment.  In  particular.  France  has  ap- 
parently considered  America  an  unreliable 
ally  ever  since  the  United  States  sided  with 
the  Soviets  against  them  and  the  British 
and  the  Israelis  during  the  Suez  crisis  of 
1956. 

Gaulllsm  may  have  t>een  bom  at  Suez,  but 
it  has  flourished  only  recently— not  only  in 
France  but  throughout  most  of  Europe. 
This  new  west-European  independence  is  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  allies"  having  deter- 
mined that  their  economic  interests  are 
paramount,  and  that  those  interests  dictate 
their  moving  away  from  a  stagnating  United 
States  toward  new  areas  of  opportunity, 
wherever  they  may  be  found. 

StUl.  NATO  continues.  It  may  be  only  an 
"accidental  array  of  forces  in  search  of  a 
mission."  as  Henry  Kissinger  has  written, 
but  it  is  a  living  alliance  all  the  same.  And 
while  the  Europeans  may  slap  us  in  the  face 
as  they  seek  their  profits  elsewhere,  they 
are  quite  content  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  continue  bankrolling  the  lion's 
share  of  their  defense— a  not  insignificant 
financial  burden.  In  fiscal  1981.  for  exam- 
ple, over  $80  billion,  or  more  than  half  of 
America's  defense  budget,  was  earmarked 
for  NATO,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
United  SUtes  most  needs  to  redirect  its  mil- 
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lt*ry  resources  to  the  world's  newer  hot 
spots,  lUe  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Every  Americsm  administration  has 
bitched  that  the  Europeans  should  do  more 
for  themselves.  Ronald  Reagan's  govern- 
ment is  no  exception,  and  now  the  adminis- 
tration is  torn  between  applying  the  carrot 
or  the  stick.  Should  the  United  SUtes  hold 
its  tongue  In  the  hope  that  the  allies  can  be 
persuaded  to  reverse  their  burgeoning 
friendship  with  the  East?  Or  would  the 
same  result  be  more  easUy  achieved  by 
threatening  a  withdrawal  of  the  334.705 
American  troops  in  Europe? 

Those  arguing  for  an  American  pullback— 
or,  rather,  a  redeployment  elsewhere — say 
that  the  ground  defense  of  NATO  is  an  Im- 
possibility anyway.  The  Easts  forces  are  so 
superior  numerically  that  they  could  romp 
across  Europe  at  will.  NATO  now  hopes  that 
by  1983  it  will  be  capable,  in  the  best  of  cir- 
ctmistances,  of  holding  out  for  30  days,  but 
that's  all.  Of  course,  if  that  were  all  there 
was  to  it.  a  war  would  have  begun  long  ago. 
Preventing  that  conflict,  then  and  now,  is 
the  belief  that  a  conventional  war  would 
rapidly  escalate  into  a  nuclear  confronta- 
tion, possibly  within  hours.  If  this  is  so.  If  a 
withdrawal  would  do  little  to  alter  the  true 
balance  of  terror,  why  shouldn't  the  presi- 
dent threaten  to  pull  back  as  a  way  to  bend 
Europe  to  America's  will?  Such  a  move 
would  likely  drive  the  Eiiropeans  berserk. 
They  view  America's  ground  force— and  its 
almost  certain  annihilation  in  the  event  of 
war— as  the  only  sure  guarantee  that  the 
nuclear  card  would  be  played. 

Perhaps,  then,  a  substitute  could  be  of- 
fered. The  neutron  bomb. 

Technologically,  the  neutron  bomb  is  the 
most  advanced  way  to  die  yet  devised.  A 
shell  explodes  at  2.000  feet  in  the  air.  a 
mini-hydrogen  bomb  that  produces  little 
blast.  But  the  fusion  of  its  "super-hydro- 
gen "  releases  a  stream  of  neutrons  that  pen- 
etrates an  enemy's  tanks.  Crewmen  begin  to 
vomit,  and  within  minutes,  those  close  to 
the  explosion  die  of  shock.  Others  linger, 
only  to  die  shortly  of  radiation  sickness. 

One  would  think  the  Europeans  would 
welcome  such  a  weapon,  a  way  to  offset  the 
Warsaw  Pact's  enormous  tank  advantage,  a 
weapon  that  destroys  people  but  not  proper- 
ty, a  way  to  wage  World  War  III  and  still 
leave  Europe  habitable.  But  logic  means 
little. 

In  fact,  the  Europeans'  response  ("a 
symbol  of  mental  perversion, "  says  the  gen- 
eral secretary  of  Helmut  Schmidt's  Social 
Democratic  party)  is  akin  to  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev's. "These  are  inhuman  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,"  the  Soviet  leader  wrote  Jimmy 
Carter  on  January  5,  197&— just  a  few 
mc^ths  before  Carter  shelved  development 
of  the  bomb.  Their  appearance  will  not  di- 
minish the  likelihood  of  nuclear  conflict  but 
enhance  it. "  Then  Brezhnev  hit  it,  warning 
that  America  couldn't  escape  such  a  Ehiro- 
pean  War.  Perhaps  some  entertain  the 
hope  to  sUy  on  the  sidelines  if  and  when 
the  point  is  reached  that  neutron  weapons 
are  kiUing  Europeans, "  he  wrote.  "This  cal- 
ciilation  is  illusory  in  substance." 

Illusory  or  not.  Brezhnev's  calculations 
seems  to  have  spoken  for  America's  allies 
rather  eloquently.  The  Europeans  feigned 
cooperation  with  Carter  but  worried,  and 
still  do.  that  the  neutrons  are  weapons  that 
might  actually  be  used.  'Europe  wants  a 
theatre  nuclear  posture  that  leaves  the 
Soviet  Union  with  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
the  weapons  will  be  used  in  defense  of 
NATO. "  says  a  French  observer,  "and  the 
NATO  members  with  absolutely  no  worry 
that  they  will  ever  have  to  be." 


More,  wrote  Henry  Kissinger  after  he  left 
office,  the  E^iropeans'  "secret  hope,  which 
they  never  dared  to  articulate,  was  that  the 
defense  of  Europe  would  be  conducted  as  an 
intercontinental  nuclear  exchange  over 
their  heads;  to  defend  their  own  countries. 
America  was  invited  to  run  the  very  risk  of 
nuclear  devastation  from  which  they  were 
shying  away." 

What  to  do?  The  Reagan  administration 
seems  ready  to  proceed  with  the  bomb.  De- 
fense Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  says  it 
can  restore  "some  kind  of  balance  to 
Eiirope."  But  the  Europeans  don't  seem  to 
want  it— and  even  an  American  critic  (the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee)  worries 
that  deploying  the  bomb  "could  increase 
Soviet  propensities  to  Initiate  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  if  they  have  decided  to  go  to 
war." 

In  Europe's  view,  the  best  deterrent  may 
still  be  a  credible  threat  of  massive  retali- 
ation. "Any  nuclear  attack  on  .  .  .  France. " 
says  President  Giscard  (and  here  he  seems 
to  be  speaking  for  the  other  NATO  nations 
as  well),  ""calls  automatically  for  a  strategic 
nuclear  response. "  Ah.  as  George  Bush  likes 
to  say,  "the  French,  they  are  so,  well,  so 
French." 

And  in  the  meantime,  before  the  attack? 
Well,  again,  in  the  meantime  Europe's 
policy  seems  clear— buy.  sell,  and  deal  with 
the  Soviets  across  as  many  fronts  as  possible 
without  regard  to  Soviet  aggression  else- 
where. In  other  words,  that's  America's 
problem  and  Ronald  Reagan  can  get  tough 
all  he  wants— anywhere  but  in  E^urope.  And 
the  Europeans  have  clearly  signaled  that 
when  he  does  get  tough,  he  can't  count  on 
the  allies  for  help.  Detente  may  be  dead  for 
America.  It  is  alive  and  well  in  Europe.  In 
the  Europeans'  view,  the  balance  Secretary 
Weinberger  seeks  to  restore  doesn't  need  re- 
storing at  all. 

•We're  not  going  to  tolerate  that  attitude 
much  longer."  says  a  national-security  ad- 
viser to  President  Reagan.  Okay,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let's  see  your  stuff. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
this  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  what  the  program  will  be  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  yielding. 

It  is  our  intention  that  at  the  close 
of  business  today  we  would  not  be 
scheduling  any  more  business  for  this 
week.  There  will  be  a  session  of  the 
House  tomorrow,  pro  forma.  It  is  also 
our  intention  to  request  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  House  adjourns 
tomorrow,  it  wiU  adjourn  until  Tues- 
day next. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  I  might  Interject  a 
question,  that  will  be  at  variance  with 
what  Members  were  originally  alerted 
to,  no  session  on  Friday,  but  we  do 
have  the  assurance  that  it  will  simply 
be  a  pro  forma  session  tomorrow  in 


order  to  qualify  us  to  go  over  until 
Tuesday,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  exactly  right. 
The  Republican  leader  is  exactly 
right.  I  would  say,  too,  that  we  are 
shifting  the  session  tomorrow  for  the 
session  that  was  otherwise  going  to  be 
pro  forma  on  Monday,  so  there  is  not 
any  substantive  difference. 

It  is  just,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
required  in  order  to  have  the  House 
meet  on  the  next  session  coming  up  on 
Tuesday. 

It  is  also  going  to  be  mv  intention  to 
request  that  business  in  order  for  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  be  dispensed  with. 

I  think  that  is  our  current  plan  for 
the  next  few  days. 

The  House  will  meet  on  Tuesday  and 
any  further  business,  of  course,  follow- 
ing today  will  be  armounced. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Is  it  expected  that  the 
House  will  be  in  more  or  less  pro 
forma  session  on  Wednesday  and 
Thiirsday  next  week? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  expected,  but  I 
would  not  at  this  time  want  to  abso- 
lutely guarantee  that. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  free  to  conjecture  on  a  week  from 
tomorrow,  on  Friday,  whether  or  not 
there  would  be  a  session? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  the  very  great 
likelihood  is  that  there  will  be  no  ses- 
sion on  Friday  next. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Then  there  would  be 
legislation  of  some  sort  the  following 
week,  committee  resolutions? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  the  Members 
should  definitely  plan  on  legislation 
the  following  week. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished whip  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  FRIDAY, 
MARCH  13,  1981.  TO  TUESDAY. 
MARCH  17,  1981 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Friday,  March  13, 
1981,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Tuesday, 
March  17.  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 
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NEEDED:  SERVICE  TO  THE 
NATION 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks      and      include      extraneous 

matter.)      

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  in  con- 
cert with  Senators  Tsongas  and  Cran- 
ston which  would  establish  a  Select 
Commission  on  Voluntary  Service  Op- 
portunities. The  bill  is  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  legislation  (H.R.  6868)  which  I 
introduced  last  year,  along  with  Con- 
gressmen McCloskey  and  Cavanaugh, 
to  establish  a  Presidential  Commission 
on  National  Service.  That  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  on  October  2,  1980 
(H.  Rept.  96-1450,  part  1).  In  addition. 
Senators  Tsongas  and  Cranston  spon- 
sored a  similar  measure  last  year  in 
the  Senate  which  passed  the  full 
Senate  as  an  amendment  to  the  Do- 
mestic Violence  Prevention  and  Serv- 
ices Act.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this 
revised  version  today  together  with 
Congressmen  Frost.  Bonior.  Coelho. 
Beilenson,         Addabbo,  Bingham, 

McClory,  Fazio,  Simon,  and  McClos- 
key. I  welcome  the  support  of  all  my 
colleagues  for  this  important  bill. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  es- 
tablish a  Select  Commission  to  exam- 
ine the  issues  associated  with  volun- 
teer service  in  America.  The  Commis- 
sion would  be  comprised  of  21  Mem- 
bers, 11  of  whom  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  5  of  whom  would  be 
appointed    by    the    Speaker    of    the 
House  in  consultation  with  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  House,  and  5  of  whom 
would  be  appointed  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  in  consultation 
with    the    minority     leader    of    the 
Senate.  The  Commission  would  issue 
its  final  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  within  15  months  after 
its  first  meeting,  and  then  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  90  days  to  assemble 
the  recommendations  of  all  affected 
executive    agencies    and   departments 
and  submit  an  interim  rep>ort  to  each 
House  of  the  Congress,  detailing  the 
desirability,  feasibility,  and  cost  of  im- 
plementing each  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations.     Within     90     days 
after  submitting  his   interim   report, 
the  President  is  required  by  my  bill  to 
transmit  to  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress a  final  report  containing  a  de- 
tailed statement  on  any  actions  taken 
to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the   Commission,   together   with   any 
further  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion   or    administrative    actions.    The 
Commission  would  cease  to  exist  180 
days     after     transmitting     its     final 
report.  Its  termination  would,  there- 
fore, coincide  with  the  transmittal  of 


the    President's    final    report    to    the 
Congress. 

I  believe  such  a  Commission  is  long 
overdue.  It  is  needed  to  focus  national 
attention  on  the  need  for  public  and 
private  voluntary  service,  on  opportu- 
nities which  exist  for  such  service,  and 
on  alternative  service  programs  which 
may  help  the  United  States  to  meet  a 
broad  range  on  national  and  local 
needs.  Such  a  Commission  is  needed  to 
explore  and  assess  alternative  methods 
for  providing  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  opportunities  and  incen- 
tives to  provide  meaningful  service  to 
the  community  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  is  not 
moving  boldly  into  the  1980's.  We  are 
tiptoeing  sheepishly  and  cautiously,  as 
if  on  eggshells.  We  step  with  trepida- 
tion into  the  new  decade  as  if  the 
world  were  a  disaster  waiting  to 
happen.  The  world's  economy  has 
\yeen  ravaged  by  soaring  energy  costs„ 
and  political  unrest,  wars,  and  terror- 
ism have  shaken  the  political  struc- 
ture of  the  world.  The  legacy  of  the 
past  decade  and  a  half  of  trauma  and 
tragedy  is  a  bruised  American  spirit. 
We  have  lost  our  traditional  sense  of 
optimism  about  the  future.  And  most 
of  all,  we  seem  to  have  lost  our  confi- 
dence that  anything  can  be  done 
about  providing  jobs  for  youth,  about 
conserving  natural  resources,  about 
protecting  the  environment,  about  re- 
building the  cities,  about  educating 
our  people,  about  providing  decent 
services  for  older  Americans  and  the 
handicapped,  and  about  meeting  per- 
sonnel requirements  in  a  variety  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  and 
agencies.  These  are  a  few  of  the  prob- 
lems that  worry  Americans,  and  yet  no 
answers  are  forthcoming. 

I  believe  part  of  the  answer  lies  in 
rekindling  the  spirit  and  activism 
which  settled  a  vast  continent,  which 
landed  the  first  man  on  the  Moon, 
which  built  the  richest  and  most  pow- 
erful nation  on  Earth.  I  believe  we 
need  to  foster  a  new  activism,  to  resur- 
rect a  service  ethic,  if  we  are  to  over- 
come our  present  difficulties  and  we 
need  to  mobilize  the  vast  and*  un- 
tapped resource  of  voluntary  service  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  challenges  which 
lie  ahead.  My  legislation  seeks  to  set 
that  process  in  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the  new 
adrhinistration  and  the  Congress  are 
searching  for  ways  to  pare  back  the 
size  and  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
Government, -^toelieve  it  is  imperative 
to  begin  to  ex^re  alternative  and  less 
expensive  ways  to  provide  important 
services.  Voluntary  service  represents 
the  most  viable  alternative  to  direct 
Federal  spending  in  countless  areas, 
and  it  has  the  added  benefit  of  con- 
tributing directly  to  the  education  and 
personal  development  of  individual 
volunteers.  Meaiiingf  ul  voluntary  serv- 
ice can  help  our  young  people  during 
that  difficult  transition  from  adoles- 


cence to  adulthood,  from  dependence 
to  making  aii  independent  contribu- 
tion to  society,  from  being  passive 
members  of  society  to  taking  an  active 
share  of  responsibility  in  and  for  soci- 
ety. Voluntary  service  can  instill  in 
our  people,  both  young  and  old,  a 
sense  of  pride  and  self-esteem.  It  can 
provide  very  useful  on-the-job  train- 
ing, equipping  yoimg  people  with  mar- 
ketable skills.  In  this  latter  case,  the 
volunteer  programs  I  envision  could  at 
least  partially  offset  federally  funded 
jobs  programs,  such  as  CETA. 

As  part  of  the  Commission's  inquiry, 
I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  address  the 
adequacy  of  voluntary  approaches  to 
service  and  to  consider  the  relative 
CQst  and  benefits  of  other  forms  of 
service.  My  preference  is  to  devi*  a 
program  of  voluntary  service  on  a  na- 
tional scale  which  would  derive  its  vi- 
tality from  free  choice.  However.  I  also 
recognize  that  mandatory  approaches 
to  service  have  certain  points  in  their 
favor,  primarily  the  fact  that  all  indi- 
viduals would  share  an  equal  obliga- 
tion. Therefore.  I  believe  the  Commis- 
sion should  examine  all  options  for  na- 
tional service. 

While  more  details  are  needed  in 
order  to  assess  the  potential  impact  of 
policy  changes,  there  are  many  prom- 
ising ways  to  provide  incentives  for 
voluntary  service  by  using  more  cre- 
atively existing  Federal  programs.  We 
could,  for  example,  restrict  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  educational  assist- 
ance to  those  students  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  a  period  of  ap- 
proved service.  Alternatively,  students 
who  have  performed  approved  service 
could  receive  educational  grants,  while 
those  who  have  not  served  could  only 
receive  loans.  Or,  those  who  have 
served  could  be  given  loans  at  more  fa- 
vorable rates  of  interest  than  those 
wl>o  have  not  served.  In  addition,  food 
stamps,  CETA  jobs,  and  unemploy- 
ment benefits  would  be  tied  to  service 
programs  so  that  our  people  will  get 
the  message  that  service  to  the  coun- 
try is  at  least  expected,  if  not  required, 
by  the  Government.  The  point  in  list- 
ing these  examples  is  not  to  suggest 
that  these  are  the  answers;  it  is  to  sug- 
gest that  there  are  innumerable  alter- 
native approaches  to  providing  incen- 
tives and  opportunities  for  service  and 
that  these  ideas  deserve  very  careful 
attention.  Again,  my  legislation  seeks 
to  set  that  process  in  motion. 

Finally,  a  word  about  the  issue  of 
citizenship  responsibility.  In  recent 
years,  our  young  people  seem  to  have 
turned  progressively  inward  for  satis- 
faction rather  than  outward  toward 
making  a  positive  contribution  to  soci- 
ety. My  view  is  that  we  have  not  done 
enough  as  a  Nation  to  impress  on 
yoimg  people  the  idea  that  they  have 
a  responsibility  to  serve.  The  commis- 
sion could  contribute  immeasurably  to 
our  countiV  simply   by   raising   that 
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concept  in  the  public  mind  and  elevat- 
ing the  discussion  about  citizenship  re- 
sponsibility so  that  people  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  think  about  the  idea 
and  to  provide  the  Commission  with 
their  thoughts.  Having  a  national 
debate  on  the  issues  of  service  could 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  renaissance  in 
American  life,  propelled  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  our  people,  par- 
ticularly young  Americans. 

For  the  convenience  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  reprinted  below  the 
full  text  of  my  bill.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues win  join  me  In  urging  early 
congressional  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

H.R.  2500 
A  bill  to  establish  a  select  commission  to  ex- 
amine the  issues  associated  with  voluntary 
sendee 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLK 

SecnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Select  Commission  on  Voluntary  Service 
Opportunities  Act  of  1981". 

PUR1^>SK 

Sbc.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  Select  Commission  to  examine  the 
issues  associated  with  voluntary  service 
and— 

<  1 )  to  focus  national  attention  on  the  need 
for  voluntary  service,  on  opportunities 
which  exist  for  such  service,  and  on  alterna- 
tive types  of  national  service  programs 
which  may  help  the  United  SUtes  to  meet 
the  broad  range  of  national  and  local  needs: 

(2)  to  explore  and  assess  alternative  meth- 
ods for  providing  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  the  incentives  and  opportunities 
to  provide  useful  service  to  the  community 
and  the  United  SUtes;  and 

<3)  to  provide  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  with  aii 
overview  and  assessment  of  existing  oppor- 
tunities for  voluntary  service  and  a  series  of 
options  for  alternative  types  of  national 
service  programs  designed  to  help  the 
United  SUtes  deal  with  a  number  of  serious 
challenges  in  the  areas  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment, conservation  of  natural  resources, 
protection  of  the  environment,  rebuilding 
the  inner  cities,  education,  providing  serv- 
ices for  older  Americans  and  handicapped 
individuals,  and  personnel  requirements  In  a 
wide  variety  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams and  agencies. 

raiDIMGS 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  voluntary  service  in  a  variety  of  areas 
represents  a  vast  and  essentially  unUpped 
resource  which  can  and  should  be  utilized  to 
meet  national  and  local  needs; 

(2)  greater  leadership  is  needed  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  encour- 
age the  people  of  the  United  Sutes  to  serve 
and  to  encourage  SUte  and  local  authorities 
to  provide  opportunities  for  meaningful 
service; 

(3)  useful  public  service  is  very  important 
for  the  educational  and  personal  develop- 
ment of  young  people; 

(4)  the  United  SUtes  faces  numerous  chal- 
lenges which  can  be  better  met  if  we  draw 
upon  the  creative  energies  of  young  people 
and  other  individuals  through  a  program  of 
national  service;  and 

(5)  a  high-level  commission  is  needed  to 
make   recommendations   to   the   President 
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and  the  Congress  about  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  voluntary  service  programs  and  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  types  of  na- 
tional service  programs. 

KSTABUSHMINT 

Sec.  4.  There  is  esUblished  a  select  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Voluntary  Service  Opportunities 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 

DUTIES 

Sec.  5.  The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  identify  existing  voluntary  service  op- 
portunities in  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  assess  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  opportunities  in  meeting 
national  and  local  needs,  in  building  a  sense 
of  commitment  to  the  community  and  the 
United  SUtes,  and  in  instilling  in  the  volun- 
teers a  sense  of  accomplishment  and  pride; 

(2)  identify  incentives  which  attract,  or 
which  are  needed  to  attract,  voluntary  serv- 
ice in  the  pubUc  and  private  sectors  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

(3)  examine  and  assess  the  need  for  and 
the  desirability,  feasibility,  and  cost  of  ex- 
panding existing  service  opportunities  and 
incentives  and  esUblishlng  any  of  the  alter- 
native types  of  national  service  programs; 

(4)  identify  and  examine  alternative  types 
of  national  service  programs  and  assess  the 
relative  costs  and  benefits  of  such  national 
service  programs; 

(5)  examine  the  impact  of  potential 
changes  in  the  incentives  for  service,  and  of 
various  alternative  types  of  national  service 
programs,  on  existing  institutions  (including 
educational  institutions,  labor  organiza- 
tions, private  and  public  service  programs, 
and  Federal  youth,  jobs,  and  training  pro- 
grams): 

(6)  assess  the  cost  effectiveness  of  both  al- 
ternative and  existing  voluntary  service  pro- 
grams and  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
incorporating  these  programs  into  a  com- 
prehensive national  service  program; 

(7)  examine  the  role  of  all  individuals  (re- 
gardless of  age,  sex,  income,  and  education) 
in  existing  service  programs  and  in  the  al- 
ternative tyi)es  national  service  programs; 

(8)  identify  the  way  in  which  existing 
service  programs  and  alternative  types  of 
national  service  programs  will  provide 
youiifc  individuals  and  other  participants 
with  a  sense  of  accomplishment  and  pride 
and  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  society  by  responding  to  unmet 
needs  of  the  community  and  the  United 
SUtes:  and 

(9)  conduct  meetings,  hearings,  and  con- 
ferences in  various  regions  and  localities  in 
the  United  SUtes  to  gather  the  opinions  of 
a  wide  variety  of  individuals,  particularly 
young  individuals  and  those  individuals  and 
groups  likely  to  be  affected  by  any  changes 
in  existing  service  programs  or  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  a  program  of  national  service. 

membership 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shaU  be  com- 
posed of  21  members  as  follows: 

(1)  11  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  individuals  who  are  broad- 
ly represenutive  of  private  volunteer  orga- 
nizations, secondary  and  higher  education, 
business,  organized  labor,  the  military, 
social  service  and  civil  liberty  organizations, 
minority  group  and  ethnic  organizations. 
Federal,  SUte,  and  local  governments,  and 
groups  with  a  primary  interest  in  service  op- 
portunities for  youth,  handicapped  individ- 
uals, and  older  Americans,  of  which  not  less 
than  3  of  the  members  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  be  individuals  who  are  not 
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less  than  17  years  of  age  and  not  more  than 
25  years  of  age  on  the  date  of  their  appoint- 
ment to  the  Commission. 

(2)  5  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Represenutive  in  consulU- 
tlon  with  the  minority  leader  of  the  House, 
of  which  2  shall  be  Members  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  and  one  shall  be  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  not  less  than  17  years  of  age 
and  not  more  than  25  years  of  age  on  the 
date  of  the  individual's  appointment  to  the 
Commission. 

(3)  5  members  appointed  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  in  consulUtion  with 
the  minority  leader  o'  the  Senate,  of  which 
2  shall  be  Senators  and  one  shall  be  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  not  less  than  17  years  of  age 
and  not  more  than  25  years  of  age  on  the 
date  of  the  individual's  appointment  to  the 
Commission. 

(b)  If  any  member  of  the  Commission  who 
was  appointed  to  the  Commission  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  leaves  that  office, 
he  may  continue  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission untU  his  successor  is  appointed. 

(c)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  each  be 
paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  grade  G&-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  for  each  day  (including  travel 
time)  during  which  they  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  Members  of  the  Congress  shall  receive  no 
additional  pay,  allowances,  or  benefits  by 
reason  of  their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(f)  11  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  but  a  lesser  number 
may  hold  hearings. 

(g)  Not  later  than  45  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  des- 
ignate the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
from  among  those  individuals  appointed  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (aid). 

(h)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  held  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  designation  of  the  Chairman  under  sub- 
section (g).  The  Commission  shall  meet  at 
least  once  each  3  months  after  its  first 
meeting.  The  date  and  time  of  all  meetings 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  pr  a  majority  of  its  members. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  AND  STAPP 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  an 
Executive  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and 
who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS- 
18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
pay.  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule,  of  such  additioruU  per- 
sonnel as  the  Chairman  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

(c)  The  Executive  Director  and  staff  of 
the  Commission  may  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  may  be  paid  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
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Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that  no  individu- 
al so  appointed  may  receive  pay  in  excess  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Conmxission  may  procure  temporary 
and  Intermittent  services  under  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code, 
but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  maximum 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule. 

(e)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Commission 
to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  Act. 

POWERS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  may.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act.  hold  such 
hearings  and  conferences,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Commis- 
sion considers  appropriate. 

(b)  Any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may.  if  so  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, take  any  action  which  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  request 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  shall 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  accept,  use.  and 
distxise  of  gifts  or  donations  of  services  or 
property. 

(e)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
SUtes  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(f)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  administrative  support 
services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

(g)  The  Commission  through  its  Chair- 
man may  enter  into  any  contract  which  the 
Commission  deems  is  necessary. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Commission  may  transmit 
to  the  President  and  to  each  House  of  the 
Congress  such  interim  reports  as  it  consid- 
ers appropriate  and  shall  transmit  a  final 
report  to  the  President  and  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  not  later  than  15  months 
after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission  is 
held  pursuant  to  section  6(h).  The  final 
report  shall  contain  a  detailed  sUtement  of 
the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Commis- 
sion, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  and  administrative  actions 
as  it  considers  appropriate. 

(b)(1)  After  the  final  report  is  transmitted 
to  the  President  and  each  House  of  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  each  execu- 
tive department  and  agency  affected  by  the 
final  report,  as  determined  by  the  President, 
shall  submit  to  the  President  recommenda- 
tions for  implementing  the  final  report. 

(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  final 
report  is  transmitted  by  the  Commission  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  each  House  of  the  Congress  an  interim 
report  containing  a  detailed  statement  on— 

(A)  the  desirability,  feasibility,  and  cost  of 
Implementing  each  of  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations, and  the  actions  taken  or 
planned  with  respect  to  the  implemenU- 
tion:  and 


(B)  recommendations  with  respect  to  any 
legislation  proposed  by  the  Commission  and 
the  need  for  any  alternative  or  additional 
legislation  to  Implement  the  Commission's 
reconunendations. 

(3)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  inter- 
im report  is  transmitted  to  each  House  of 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  each  House  ot 
the  Congress  a  final  report  containing  a  de- 
Uiled  sUtement  on  any  actions  taken  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, together  with  any  further  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  or  administrative 
actions. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  10.  The  commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  180  days  after  Ite  final  report  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  and  each  House  of 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  section  9(a). 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  11.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  th2  sum  of  $3,100,000  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  Any  sums  appropriated 
under  the  authorization  contained  in  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

ErrBCTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords) 
today.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  my  sp>ecial 
order  for  today  out  of  order  and  speak 
first.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REGULA- 
HANDI- 


UNREASONABLE     DOT 

TIONS        FOR        THE 

CAPPED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  mes- 
sage that  came  through  from  the  elec- 
torate in  the  last  election  was  the 
demand  that  urmecessary  and  uiu'ea- 
sonable  regulations  and  requirements 
from  Washington  be  curtailed.  One 
example  of  these  unreasonable  regula- 
tions by  the  Federal  bureaucracy  has 
occurred  in  one  of  the  cities  in  my  dis- 
trict, Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Sioux  City  has  a  program  of  trans- 
portation for  the  handicapped  in 
which  a  local  firm  provides  door-to- 
door  transportation  for  the  handi- 
capped. Because  of  our  cold  icy  weath- 


er during  the  winter  and  the  hilly  ter- 
rain in  cities  like  Sioux  City,  this  serv- 
ice is  much  better  for  both  the  handi- 
capped and  the  city  than  the  service 
which  would  be  required  under  Feder- 
al mandate  to  the  city  to  install  chair 
lifts  on  all  city  buses. 

Diu'ing  the  past  administration,  I  es- 
corted one  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  executives  to  Sioux 
City  where  representatives  of  the  city 
government  and  the  handicapped 
pointed  out  to  him  the  folly  of  the 
Federal  Government  mandating  that 
lifts  be  placed  on  city  buses  which 
would  bring  about  the  elimination  of 
the  present  service,  which  is  greatly 
preferred  by  all  parties  affected.  DOT 
refused  to  change  its  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  Congress, 
with  frustration  all  across  the  land 
with  the  inflexibility  at  DOT.  the 
House  passed  legislation  mandating 
sufficient  flexibility  so  that  local  com- 
munities and  the  handicapped  could 
work  together  to  best  serve  the  needs 
of  the  handicapped  without  the  Feder- 
al Government  imposing  unreasonable 
requirements  which  prevent  such  co- 
operation. 

D  1230 

Unfortunately,  adjourrunent  came 
before  the  Senate  was  able  to  pass  this 
legislation. 

I  am.  therefore,  introducing  today 
legislation  which  is.  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  same  as  the  legislation 
which  passed  this  House  in  the  last 
session. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  allow 
l(x;al  areas  to  pursue  locally  adopted 
alternative  approaches  for  meeting 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped. These  programs  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation if  they  are:  First,  developed  in 
consultation  with  members  of  the 
local  handicapped  community  and 
elected  local  officials;  second,  serve 
the  same  areas  and  charge  fares  no 
greater  than  those  charged  the  gener- 
al public;  and  third,  provide  ser\ice 
within  24  hours  in  the  first  2  years 
and  within  6  hours  in  4  years.  In  addi- 
tion, congressional  oversight  is  pro- 
vided to  insure  that  implementation  is 
in  accord  with  congressional  intent 
and  purpose.  The  legislation  specifies 
that  the  regulations  issued  to  carry 
out  this  requirement  be  held  to  an  ab- 
solute minimum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  get 
the  Federal  Government  off  the  backs 
of  our  citizenry  and  it  is  time  to  realize 
that  these  problems  can  bj^t  be 
worked  out  at  the  local  level  rather 
than  at  some  desk  in  Washington.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation and  start  to  get  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  off  the  backs  of  the 
people,  including  the  handicapped, 
who  already   have  enough   difficulty 
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without     the     Federal     bureaucracy 
adding  to  their  burdens. 


UMI 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  FOR  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  Americans  will  revel  In 
the  annual  rituals  of  celebration,  pa- 
rades, and  the  singing  of  Irish  ballads, 
and  many  of  us  will  have  occasion  to 
commemorate  the  sacrifices  and  con- 
tributions of  one  of  America's  most 
generous  ethnic  groups,  the  Irish.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  in 
small  towns  and  in  the  large  city  of 
Belfast,  the  north  of  Ireland  smolders 
like  a  bomb:  ready  to  detonate  at  the 
slightest  provocation,  ready  to  explode 
in  a  warlike  fury. 

The  truth  is  that  Northern  Ireland 
has  been  in  a  state  of  war  for  years. 
During  the  last  decade,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  atmosphere  in  that  land  be- 
coming more  inflammatory  with  the 
passing  days.  The  issues  have  been 
obliterated,  and  the  catch-all  phrase 
of  'religious  conflict"  has  been  pinned 
on  this  tragedy  as  though  such  a 
phrase  was  sufficient  to  explain  the 
ferocity  of  the  turmoil,  and  the  under- 
lying reasons  for  the  continuing  strug- 
gle. 

But  no  phrase  could  be  further  from 
the  truth,  less  accurate  than  a  "reli- 
gious war.'  The  struggle  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  is  no  longer  a  religious  war, 
if  it  ever  was  one;  religions  were  pitted 
against  each  other  in  a  political  strat- 
egy by  Great  Britain  to  insure  that 
they  would  have  a  majority  of  votes 
and  support  when  the  north  was  arbi- 
trarily sectioned  off. 

To  this  day  we  are  told  by  media, 
propagandists  and  the  British  that  the 
war  is  religious— probably  by  way  of 
minimizing  its  importance,  by  way  of 
reducing  its  complexity— like  charac- 
terizing the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East 
as  simply  a  religious  issue.  Both  con- 
flicts are  slmUar  in  that  the  issues 
transcend  religion  and  cut  deeply  into 
political,  moral,  and  economic  con- 
cerns. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  ad  hoc 
congressional  Committee  on  Irish  Af- 
fairs chaired  by  my  esteemed  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BiAGGi).  I  have  had  the  dpportu- 
nity  to  observe  firsthand  how  our  Na- 
tion's policy  toward  Northern  Ireland 
differs  from  our  policies  toward  other 
nations,  and  how,  despite  the  best  ef- 
forts to  the  contrary.  Great  Britain 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  allow  the  Irish 
to  determine  their  future. 

And  distressingly  enough.  I  have 
seen  how  the  United  States,  through  a 
program    of    economic    subsidies    to 


American  corporations  locating  in 
Northern  Ireland  abets  the  continu- 
ation of  violence  and  deprivation  by 
encouraging  them  to  locate  in  the 
British-Protestant  sections  of  the 
north.  This  leaves  the  Catholic  minor- 
ity with  few,  if  any,  American  Jobs, 
little  chance  of  advancement,  poor 
educational  juid  housing  prospects, 
and  a  truly  bleak  future.  Many  Ameri- 
can corporations  are  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  helping  to  foster 
the  discrimination  against  the  Catho- 
lic minority,  and  are  unaware  of  the 
need  to  change  their  policies  to  rectify 
the  situation. 

I  have  requested  that  congressional 
hearings  be  held  on  this  matter  and 
that  we  examine  the  full  extent  of 
American  involvement  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  discrimination  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  record  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  two  newspaper 
articles  which  point  up  some  of  the 
most  critical  economic  and  discrimina- 
tory problems  that  are  confronting 
Northern  Ireland.  One  points  to  the 
injustices  in  the  system  used  by  the 
British  to  hire  for  positions  in  the 
North,  and  the  other  pertains  to  the 
severe  economic  crises  facing  Ulster. 
[Prom  the  Irish  People.  Oct.  6.  1979] 
No  Complaints  Upheld 

One  section  of  the  Pair  Employment 
Agency  report  is  entitled  Investigation  of 
Complalnte. "  In  the  Agency's  history  find- 
ings have  been  made  in  twelve  cases.  (This 
gives  some  indication  of  the  pitiful  power  of 
the  agency's  machinery  or  willingness  to 
rectify  discrimination.) 

The  Agency  has  numerous  excuses:  "The 
Agency  has  found,  as  it  anticipated,  that 
there  is  a  considerable  reluctance  among 
members  of  the  public  to  make  complaints 
even  when  they  feel  they  have  suffered 
from  unlawful  discrimination  .  .  . 

"In  certain  districts  people  consider  it 
would  do  them  harm  if  it  became  known 
they  had  made  a  complaint.  White  collar 
employees,  despite  legislative  provision  out- 
lawing victimization,  worry  in  case  making  a 
complaint  would  be  detrimental  to  their 
future  employment  and  promotional  pros- 
pects. Others  believe,  quite  understandably, 
that  discrimination  is  so  difficult  to  prove, 
that  there  is  no  point  in  making  a  com- 
plaint." 

Others  of  course  do  not  wish  to  unneces- 
sarily become  involved  with  a  British  gov- 
ernment body. 

Some  of  the  complaints  the  report  ex- 
plains away  as  (Catholic)  fears  over  discrim- 
ination: "It  must  also  be  said  that  employ- 
ers' past  practices  or  present  reputation  fre- 
quently gave  a  complainant  reason  for 
making  a  complaint." 

Also,  "In  three  cases  certificates  were 
signed  by  Ministers  of  the  Northern  Ireland 
Office  certifying,  under  Section  42  of  the 
Act.  that  the  act  complained  of  were  done 
to  safeguard  national  security  or  to  protect 
public  order.  In  these  circumstances  the  in- 
vestigation must  cease." 

This  provision— Section  42  of  the  Pair  Em- 
ployment Act— allows  the  British  govern- 
ment to  discriminate  against  those  whom  it 
considers  politically  objectionable. 

In  one  case  which  came  to  the  notice  of 
the  Pair  Employment  Agency,  the  Depart- 


ment of  Environment  turned  down  a  Job  ap- 
plicant (a  Catholic)  because  of  "some  doubt 
about  his  security  standing",  appointed  a 
Protestant,  and  then  lied  to  the  agency 
about  the  reason  for  the  original  non-ap- 
pointment. 

THZ  DORIS  CASE 

Out  of  all  the  complaints  made  in  one  case 
only  did  the  agency  make  a  finding  that  un- 
lawful discrimination  had  occurred. 

In  1977  Miss  Susanna  Doris,  a  twenty- 
three-year-old  Catholic,  complained  that 
she  had  been  discriminated  against  in  the 
selection  of  a  clerk  in  the  Petty  Sessions 
Office.  Cookstown.  on  religious  and  political 
grounds  (that  her  brother  James  was  a 
former  president  of  NIGRA). 

The  qualifications  demanded  were  five  'O' 
Levels  and  an  ability  to  type  (she  had  seven 
'O'  Levels,  two  'A'  Levels,  a  degree,  a  typing 
certificate  and  previous  clerical  exE)erience). 
A  seventeen-year-old  Protestant  girl  got  the 
job  Instead. 

The  two-man  selection  committee.  Mr. 
Pollock  (the  Clerk  of  Cookstown  Petty  Ses- 
sions) and  Mr.  Rainey  (the  manager  in  the 
local  social  security  office),  denied  discrimi- 
nation, denied  knowledge  of  the  activities  of 
her  brother  and  denied  knowledge  of  her  re- 
ligion. (AU  this  ignorance  despite  the  fact 
that  her  sister  was  employed  at  Mr.  Rain- 
ey's  social  security  office  and  her  applica- 
tion form  included  the  revealing  informa- 
tion that  she  went  to  St.  Joseph's  school.) 

The  agency  believed  that  unlawful  dis- 
crimination had  occurred  and  stated  that 
Mr.  Rainey  was  acquainted  with  her  family 
background.  "He  specifically  brought  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  other  panel 
members  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Board." 

Mr.  Rainey  stated  that  the  reason  why  he 
thought  Miss  Doris  was  unsuitable  for  the 
job  was  that  she  was  over-qualified!  He 
stated  that  he  was,  in  fact,  doing  her  a 
favour  by  not  selecting  her  and  "it  would 
have  been  a  dis-service  to  appoint  her." 

Apparently  this  was  the  sole  reason  he  did 
not  favour  her  appointment.  (Unlike  his  col- 
league he  had  no  quarrel  with  her  personal- 
ity at  all.) 

Mr.  Pollock  argued  that  "over-qualifica- 
tion had  not  been  a  factor  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned."  He  had  found  her  "aggressive" 
and  "abrasive"  and  therefore  "totally  un- 
suitable". (The  agency  remarks  rather 
strangely  at  this  point:  "We  are  particularly 
conscious  that  for  some  people  the  personal- 
ity of  a  member  of  another  religious  group 
can  make  an  adverse  impression  on  them.") 

The  civil  service  commission  (responsible 
for  the  selection  panel  and  the  job  appoint- 
ment) appealed  to  the  county  court  against 
the  agency's  finding  of  discrimination. 

No  better  an  Orangeman  could  have  been 
found  to  sit  in  judgment.  Former  Stormont 
Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  Judge  Topping, 
threw  the  discrimination  case  out. 

"I  found,"  he  claimed,  "the  evidence  of 
both  Mr.  Pollock  and  Mr.  Rainey  truthful 
and  convincing.  In  particular  I  found  Mr. 
Rainey  a  most  helpful  witness  ...  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  if  there  had  ever  been  a 
breath  of  suspicion  against  his  methods  it 
would  have  been  fully  ventilated  .  .  .  The 
question  then  is  did  Mr.  Pollock  himself  dis- 
criminate against  Miss  Doris.  I  think  he  was 
entitled  to  pay  particular  regard  to  her  pos- 
sible attitude  to  the  public  ...  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  hold  on  the  balance  of  probabil- 
ity that  he  discriminated  against  Miss  iJoris 
either  on  political  or  religious  grounds  .  .  . 
the  Agency  was  unduly  anxious  to  find  dis-, 
crimination." 
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Thus  did  the  agency's  one  case  of  discrimi- 
nation disappear. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Nov. 

6,  1980] 

Ulster  Economic  Improvement  Said  To  Be 

Still  a  Yeah  Away 

(By  Alf  McCreary) 

Ulster's  bleak  unemployment  level,  which 

Is  already  twice  that  of  Great  Britain,  may 

not  improve  until  at  least  1982.  according  to 

the  Northern  Ireland  Economic  Council. 

In  its  annual  report  the  council  says  that 
unemployment  could  top  100,000  by  next 
July.  Sir  Charles  Carter,  chairman  of  the 
council,  said:  "The  p.ospects  for  1980-81  are 
deeply  worrying." 

The  present  figure  of  nearly  90.000  repre- 
sents an  unemployment  rate  of  15.6  percent. 
In  the  first  10  months  of  this  year  alone 
over  10.000  jobs  have  been  lost. 

One  of  the  biggest  blows  recently  was  the 
announcement  (Oct.  14)  by  the  British  in- 
dustrial giant  ICI  that  its  plant  at  Kilroot. 
north  of  Belfast,  was  to  close  with  the  loss 
of  1.160  jobs.  The  company's  decision  was 
part  of  a  restructuring  program  throughout 
its  United  Kingdom  plants,  where  a  total  of 
4.000  jobs  will  be  lost.  But  Kilroot  and  an- 
other plant  in  West  Scotland  are  the  only 
two  to  be  closed  completely  in  a  bid  to  stem 
the  loss  which  ICI  says  has  amounted  to  £38 
million  in  the  last  six  months. 

This  has  been  brought  about  by  various 
factors  including  a  world  overcapacity  in 
synthetic  fibers  production,  escalating  mate- 
rial and  energy  costs.  U.S.  imports,  a  high 
exchange  rate,  and  high  domestic  inflation. 
The  Kilroot  redundancies  have  created  de- 
spair in  the  nearest  town  of  Carrickfergus 
which.  Ironically,  is  celebrating  this  year 
the  800th  anniversary  of  its  founding. 

In  the  1960s  Carriclsfergus  was  a  "boom 
town."  benefiting  from  the  synthetic  fiber 
industry  centered  on  ICI  and  another  major 
producer.  Courtaulds.  But  over  the  past  two 
years  cutbacks  and  closures  have  led  to 
more  than  3,000  layoffs. 

One  of  the  more  worrying  aspects  of  the 
downward  spiral  is  the  way  in  which  the 
larger  companies  have  found  themselves  in 
difficulty.  In  early  summer,  the  West 
German  Grundig  Company  announced  the 
closure  of  its  factory  at  Dunmurry.  south  of 
Belfast,  with  the  loss  of  1,000  jobs.  In  Sep- 
tember the  American-based  Du  Pont  compa- 
ny closed  its  Orlan  plant  at  Londonderry 
and  another  420  jobs  were  lost.  The  Belfast 
shipyard  of  Harland  &  Wolff,  once  the 
proud  flagship  of  Ulster's  engineering  indus- 
try, has  reduced  its  labor  force  by  1.000  in 
the  past  two  years  because  of  the  decline  in 
the  world  demand  for  shipping. 

Equally  worrying  for  Ulster  is  the  loss  of 
jobs  in  small  firms.  These  are  not  as  spec- 
tacular as  the  closure  of  a  large  multina- 
tional plant,  but  they  add  steadily  to  the 
numbers  in  the  unemployment  queue.  The 
textile,  linen,  and  shirt  industries  have  been 
badly  hit;  and  in  one  day  in  July  three  tex- 
tUe  firms  closed  with  the  loss  of  250  jobs. 

The  jobs  crisis  is  now  so  bad  that  politi- 
cians and  union  leaders  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  protestant  communities  have 
been  trying  to  find  some  common  ground 
from  which  to  ameliorate  the  consequences. 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  has 
made  it  clear  that  she  does  not  intend  to  do 
a  U-tum  In  her  economic  policy,  and  high 
interest  rates  plus  a  strong  pound  sterling 
are  likely  to  continue  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

In  Britain,  the  unemployment  rate  contin- 
ues to  rise.  Usually  the  job  situation  then 


gets  even  worse  in  Northern  Ireland,  British 
politicians  will  argue  rightly  that  Northern 
Ireland  is  already  receiving  preferential 
treatment  economically  within  the  U.K.  But 
even  if  Britain's  economy  improves  marked- 
ly, this  in  itself  will  not  bring  a  dramatic 
upturn  in  Northern  Ireland's  fortunes.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  improvement  in  Northern 
Ireland's  chronic  unemployment  figures 
even  by  1982.  extra-special  measures  will  be 
required  from  the  British  on  top  of  the  help 
being  given  already. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  few 
years.  Americans  have  brought  to 
world  attention  the  need  for  a  better 
focus  on  the  problems  of  the  Irish. 
The  large  number  of  Irish  Americans 
in  this  Nation  have  pleaded  with  the 
U.S.  Government  to  do  or  say  some- 
thing about  the  plight  of  the  Irish  in 
Ulster.  But  President  Carter  refused 
to  go  on  public  record  on  this  issue, 
and  we  have  had  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  view  that  this  is  an  uphill 
battle— one  that  will  be  hard  fought 
and  well  worth  the  rewards.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Irish  Affairs,  and  its  chair- 
man. Mr.  BiAGGi.  have  worked  tire- 
lessly to  bring  this  issue  to  the  fore- 
front of  public  and  foreign  relations 
discussions.  And  we  have  brought 
about  some  worthy  accomplishments 
over  the  past  years  Including  the  ban 
on  the  sale  of  American  weapons  to 
the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  (RUC) 
for  use  against  the  minority  in  the 
North.  I  was  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  agreed  to  continue  this  ban. 

And  our  discussions  on  the  peace 
forum  to  bring  together  elements  from 
all  sides  of  this  continuing  tragedy 
met  with  enthusiasm  on  all  fronts.  I 
am  still  very  supportive  of  the  idea  of 
an  early  peace  forum  to  allow  discus- 
sions on  the  divergent  f>olnts  of  view 
which  continue  to  complicate  the  issue 
of  the  unification  of  the  Irish  State. 

And  while  our  committee  has  had 
some  input  into  the  concern  for  peace 
in  Northern  Ireland,  we  are  still  a  long 
way  off— and  we  must  work  together 
to  accomplish  our  task.  I  am  distressed 
to  learn  that  the  judicial  system  in 
Northern  Ireland— notoriously  unfair 
and  coercive  since  the  early  Stormont 
days— has  once  again  come  under  criti- 
cism since  it  has  been  learned  that  the 
British  are  now  convicting  suspects  on 
the  evidence  of  oral  testimony  alone. 
This  is  reprehensible  to  a  nation 
which  values  so  highly  our  own  Brit- 
ish-based Judicial  system,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  soon  see  the  abandonment 
of  such  coercive  techniques. 

The  matter  of  Northern  Ireland  is 
far  from  resolved:  800  years  of 
bloodshed,  suffering,  and  injustice  are 
unfortunately  continuing  this  very 
day.  scarring  the  children  of  that 
nation,  bringing  to  bear  thousands  of 
family  sufferings  and  personal  trage- 
dies. The  hunger  strike  on  the  H-block 
last  year,  and  renewed  this  year,  with 
prisoners  striving  to  attain  political 
status,  should  not  have  to  occur.  We 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 


work  in  concert  with  the  British  and 
the  Irish  to  affect  a  long-term  solution 
to  this  problem,  as  we  did  in  the 
Middle  East.  And  our  role  in  this  issue 
should  not  be  minimized  even  though 
the  British  Government  prefers  that 
we  not  l>ecome  involved. 

Not  only  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  but 
throughout  the  year,  we  should  work 
toward  the  resolution  of  this  heart- 
breaking issue.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
remember  our  Irish  brothers  and  sis- 
ters across  the  sea  who  have  not  been 
able  to  live  in  peace,  and  for  whose 
children  peace  has  been  only  a  far-off 
dream. 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  bipartisan.  122-member  ad 
hoc  congressional  Committee  for  Irish 
Affairs.  I  am  pleased  to  participate  in 
our  committee's  special  order  on 
Northern  Ireland 

On  Tuesday  aU  the  eyes  of  the  world 
will  focus  on  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
on  friends  of  Ireland  around  the  world 
for  March  17  is  indeed  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  Yet,  one  must  temper  the  cele- 
bration when  the  situation  affecting 
the  six  counties  of  Northern  Ireland  is 
considered.  ' 

One  longs  for  the  day  when  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  will  be  celebrated  against 
the  backdrop  of  peace  and  freedom  for 
Northern  Ireland.  It  is  to  advance  this 
goal  that  the  ad  hoc  congressional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs  exists.  It 
was  established  in  Septeml>er  1977  at 
the  direct  request  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians— this  Nation's 
oldest  and  largest  Irish  American  or- 
ganization. In  our  3V4-year  history,  we 
have  succeeded  in  raising  the  entire 
Irish  question  from  a  position  of  rela- 
tive obscurity  to  one  which  now  com- 
mands national  and  intemationl  atten- 
tion. We  have  made  it  an  American 
issue. 

As  we  evaluate  the  Irish  situation  in 
the  year  1981,  we  see  signs  of  hope  and 
others  which  reflect  a  continuing 
stalemate.  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  is 
to  be  commended— and  in  fact  I  did  so 
when  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
her  while  she  was  in  Washington,  for 
the  initiatives  she  has  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  peace  in  Ireland.  Especially 
Important  have  been  her  meetings 
with  Ireland's  Prime  Minister 
Haughey.  However,  these  talks  have 
predictably  failed  l)ecause  they  have 
not  advanced  to  Involve  other  parties. 
I  reiterate  my  position  that  Britain 
should  embark  on  a  peace  initiative 
which  involves  all  segments  of  politi- 
cal thought  in  Ireland. 

The  Issue  of  peace  in  Northern  Ire- 
land enjoys  bipartisan  support  in  the 
Congress  as  evidenced  by  the  makeup 
of  the  ad  hoc  committee.  However,  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  this  spirit 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. Immediately  prior  to 
President  Reagan's  meetings  with 
British   Prime   Minister   Thatcher.    I 
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and  35  of  my  colleagues  on  the  ad  hoc 
committee  contacted  the  President  to 
urge  that  no  change  be  made  in  U.S. 
policy  which  for  19  months  has  barred 
the  sale  or  shipment  of  U.S.  arms  to 
the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary,  the 
main  police  force  in  Northern  Ireland. 

In  a  March  5  letter  Presidential  As- 
sistant Max  L.  Friedersdorf  said: 

Please  tuiow  that  the  President  shares 
your  concerns  toward  the  achievement  of  a 
peaceful  political  solution  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. As  the  situation  now  stands,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  holding  to  the  policy  of  not 
approving  licensing  for  sale  of  handguns  to 
the  RUC. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  sig- 
nificant and  positive  action.  It  is  vital 
that  this  Nation  take  the  lead  in  op- 
posing all  violence  in  Northern  Ireland 
whether  it  be  official  or  civilian.  Our 
position  against  sending  arms  to  the 
RUC  is  rooted  in  this  principle— the 
Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  has  been 
cited  on  numerous  occasions  by  such 
respected  international  organizations 
as  the  European  Commission  and 
Court  of  Human  Rights,  Amnesty  In- 
ternational, and  the  British-appointed 
Bennett  Commission  for  violating  the 
human  rights  of  prisoners  and  prison 
suspects  under  their  control.  Section 
502(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
bars  the  sale  or  export  of  any  U.S. 
weapons  to  nations  or  organizations 
with  proven  records  of  human  rights 
violations.  In  January  1979,  our  State 
Department  approved  the  sale  of  3,500 
rifles  to  the  RUC— in  conflict  with  the 
law.  Thus,  in  July  1979,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  avert  the  future  sale. 
This  amendment  led  to  the  August 
1979  decision  by  the  State  Department 
to  impose  an  embargo  on  future  sales. 
The  Reagan  administration  letter  con- 
firms that  position. 

I  extend  to  all  of  my  colleagues  a 
happy  St.  Patrick  s  Day  and  I  hope 
that  peace  and  freedom  for  Ireland 
can  become  a  reality  in  the  very  near 
future.* 

•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Committee  for 
Irish  Affairs  today  in  support  of  a  just 
and  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

We  are  privileged  to  live  in  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world.  Our 
greatness  lies  in  our  commitment  to 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  human 
rights,  which  have  made  America  an 
ideal  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Our  hearts  reach  out  in  anguish  to 
Northern  Ireland,  where  we  see  the 
same  love  of  liberty  caught  up  in  the 
agony  of  violence  and  destruction. 

We  can  try  to  explain  the  tragedy  of 
Northern  Ireland  in  many  ways:  reli- 
gious, economic,  historic^,  cultural. 
We  can  propose  different  solutions  to 
this  problem,  and  we  can  sympathize 
deeply  with  those  who  are  suffering. 

But  If  you  are  the  victim  of  terror,  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  you  are 


Catholic  or  Protestant,  rich  or  poor,  or 
when  your  ancestors  came  to  North- 
em  Ireland.  Even  justice  has  no  mean- 
ing when  mothers  and  fathers  are  shot 
down  in  front  of  their  children,  and 
mercy  has  none  when  old  men  are 
murdered  in  their  homes. 

Without  an  end  to  this  destruction, 
not  even  hope  can  survive.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said:  the  violence 
must  stop.* 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  no  Member  of  this 
House  in  my  desire  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  cordial  relations  with  our 
NATO  allies.  At  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  is  the  need  for 
allied  cooperation  greater,  especally 
cooperation  with  Great  Britain.  With 
the  Soviet  drive  into  Afghanistan  and 
the  continuing  crisis  in  Poland,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Western  Nations  must 
be  politically  united.  It  is  with  great 
reluctance,  therefore,  that  I  raise  the 
issue  of  the  current  arms  sales  restric- 
tions to  the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  glad  to  learn  on 
March  5,  1981,  that  President  Reagan 
has  not  seen  fit  to  change  U.S.  policy 
on  this  delicate  and  difficult  question. 
No  Member  of  this  House  is  unfamil- 
iar with  the  long,  traffic,  and  bloody 
history  of  English-Irish  relations.  The 
roots  of  the  current  conflict  in  North- 
em  Ireland  are  very  deep  indeed;  and 
no  simple  explanation  in  terms  of  reli- 
gioiis  difference,  economic  inequities, 
or  social  discrimination  can  suffice.  As 
a  broadcast  journalist,  1  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  Northern  Ireland.  In 
fact,  I  covered  the  unfolding  tragedy 
in  Northern  Ireland  four  times.  My 
most  vivid  memories  go  back  to 
"Bloody  Simday,"  January  30,  1972.  1 
was  shot  in  the  back  with  a  British 
"rubber  bullet"— a  projectile  5  inches 
long  and  as  hard  as  a  rock.  So,  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  I  can  speak  with 
some  authority  on  the  nature  of  the 
current  disorders. 

I  uiiuei  stand  very  well  the  problems 
confronting  British  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher.  The  Irish  Republican  Army 
of  1981  is  not  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  of  1916.  The  great  and  fearless 
leaders  of  the  1916  rebellion,  who 
challenged  the  British  Army,  would  be 
shocked  by  the  outright  acts  of  terror- 
ism unleashed  against  innocent  civil- 
ians in  the  name  of  political  independ- 
ence and  social  justice.  There  Is  a  real 
distinction  between  the  conduct  of  ir- 
regular warfare  against  military  oppo- 
nents, and  the  acts  of  terrorism  perpe- 
trated against  noncombants.  There  is, 
in  other  words,  a  real  distinction  be- 
tween a  patriot  and  a  criminal;  and 
the  "Irish  Republican  Army"  is.  in  the 
main,  a  band  of  criminals.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  need  to  belabor  the 
point.  Terrorism  or  violence,  from 
whatever  quarter,  for  whatever 
reason,  is  worthy  of  the  moral  oppro- 
brium of  all  civilized  men  and  women. 


whatever  their  political   or   religious 
convictions. 

With  that  said,  I  think  we  must 
learn  to  disabuse  ourselves  of  the 
notion  that  all  of  the  so-called  peace- 
keeping forces  in  Northern  Ireland  are 
morally  neutral  defenders  of  law  and 
order.  I  am  not  now  referring  to  the 
British  Army.  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  fact  that,  in 
every  interview  I  had  with  enlisted 
Welsh.  Scottish,  and  English  soldiers 
assigned  to  duty  in  Northern  Ireland, 
the  general  theme  of  their  statements 
was  always  the  same:  "We  don't  want 
to  be  here.  This  is  our  Vietnam."  The 
role  of  the  British  Army  is  a  matter  of 
another  extended  discussion.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  Royal  Ulster  Constabu- 
lary (the  RUC). 

1  have  little  confidence  that  the 
RUC  is  an  agency  of  disinterested  jus- 
tice. There  have  been  serious  allega- 
tions from  many  reputable  sources,  in- 
cluding the  European  Court  of  Human 
Rights,  the  European  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  and  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, that  this  force  is  guilty  of  inhu- 
man and  degrading  treatment  of  sus- 
pects. The  British  rule  in  Northern 
Ireland,  whatever  independent  senti- 
ments one  may  harbor  about  the  le- 
gitimacy of  that  rule  or  the  rightful- 
ness of  the  British  connection,  has 
been  unquestionably  marred  by  seri- 
ous human  rights  violations,  including 
the  use  of  torture  against  internees. 
Moreover,  the  British  Government 
has,  in  fact,  acknowledged  such  viola- 
tions in  the  conduct  of  its  own  investi- 
gations into  charges  of  brutality  in 
Ulster.  And  while  the  British  Govern- 
ment claims  that  it  is  no  longer  culpa- 
ble of  human  rights  violations,  reports 
of  such  violations  still  surface  with  an 
unhappy  frequency. 

Current  State  Department  policy  is 
in  accordance  with  U.S.  law  on  the 
conditions  for  arms  sales.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  the  general  law  itself 
should  be  reviewed.  But  its  application 
in  Northern  Ireland  should  be  re- 
viewed only  after  extensive  hearings 
into  the  conditions  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. I  would  hope  that  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  could  address  this  issue  in  an  ex- 
haustive fashion.  In  the  meantime, 
whatever  the  United  States  might  or 
could  contribute  to  resolving  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  problems  of  Northern 
Ireland,  certainly  that  contribution 
should  include  the  shipment  of  addi- 
tional weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  strong  supporter 
of  President  Reagan's  foreign  policy 
initiatives,  I  am  heartened  by  the 
President's  determination  to  support 
cooperative  efforts  to  achieve  a  peace- 
ful political  solution  to  the  tragic  divi- 
sions in  that  unfortunate  country— his 
ancestral  homeland  and  mine.* 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know.  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  just  5  days 
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away.  It  would  be  presumptuous  for  a 
Perraro  to  remind  an  O'Neill  that  this 
is  a  national  holiday  for  the  Irish 
people,  a  day  of  religious  worship,  a 
time  of  festivity.  Unfortunately,  for 
the  people  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  it  is 
not  a  time  of  peace. 

Violence  and  terrorism  are  conunon 
occurrences  in  Northern  Ireland.  This 
terrorism  is  on  both  sides  and  is  leav- 
ing scores  of  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren dead.  As  an  attorney  and  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  find  terrorism 
appalling.  This  type  of  violence  is  par- 
ticularly abhorrent.  This  violence  pro- 
longs suffering.  This  violence  destroys 
the  innocent.  As  Members  of  Con- 
gress, we  should  appeal  to  the  people 
of  Northern  Ireland— Protestants  and 
Catholics  alike— to  help  end  these 
senseless  killings. 

Exactly  when  all  the  troubles  in  Ire- 
land began,  no  one  really  knows.  I  am 
certain,  however,  it  is  a  result  of  the 
Irish  having  an  alien  government  on 
their  soil.  The  pages  of  history  record 
the  cruelty  and  persecution  these 
noble  people  have  suffered.  This  for- 
eign occupation  of  Irish  soil  has  made 
life  virtually  Impossible  for  millions  of 
Irish.  In  Northern  Ireland  alone,  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  have  suf- 
fered gross  violations  of  human  rights. 
Many  of  these  people  saw  the  British 
Army  entering  their  homes  night  after 
night,  insulting  the  women  with  foul 
and  degrading  language,  tearing  down 
pictures  from  their  walls,  and  making 
a  mockery  of  their  religion.  They  were 
personally  searched,  and  tortured. 
Many  had  to  suffer  the  fuU  vigor  of 
emergency  laws,  ill  treatment,  and 
unjust  and  unwarranted  sentences. 
For  many  of  these  men  and  women 
their  only  ciime  was  that  of  being 
bom  with  Irish  names. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  British  to 
give  the  Irish  people,  as  a  whole,  the 
right  of  self-determination.  Let  Eng- 
land do  what  is  morally  right  in  Ire- 
land— terminate  its  occupation  and 
permit  the  Irish  people  to  choose  their 
own  national  destiny. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  time  wUl 
come  when  all  the  Irish  people  can 
live  in  peace  and  unity.  I,  therefore, 
ask  my  colleagues  to  pledge  them- 
selves toward  the  attainment  of  peace 
and  justice  in  Ireland.* 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  participate  in  this  effort  to 
focus  the  attention  of  our  Nation  on 
the  continuing  tragedy  of  Northern 
Ireland.  As  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  been  strongly  interested  and 
active  in  the  cause  of  human  rights,  I 
have  been  dismayed  by  the  lack  of  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  dire  situation 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

For  more  than  a  decade  now.  North- 
em  Ireland  has  been  subjected  to  the 
direct  rule  of  Great  Britain,  in  which 
human  and  civil  rights  have  been  vio- 
lated. Hundreds  of  persons  have  died 


in  violent  incidents  in  Northern  Ire- 
land in  that  span  of  years. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Commit- 
tee for  Irish  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  firmly  opposed  all  vio- 
lence—civil or  official— in  Northem 
Ireland,  and  has  worked  diligently  to 
try  to  restore  peace  to  this  unfortu- 
nate land. 

Our  efforts  are  directed  toward  in- 
creasing the  visibility  of  the  Northem 
Ireland  issue  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  confident  that  a  fair  and  peaceful 
solution  to  the  problems  of  Northem 
Ireland  is  attainable.  But  it  is  essential 
that  the  U.S.  Government  become 
more  active  In  seeking  this  fair  and 
peaceful  solution.  The  United  States 
could  exert  considerable  influence 
over  the  situation  there,  if  the  effort 
would  be  made.  I  urge  the  State  De- 
partment and  President  Reagan  to 
give  full  attention  to  this  vital  matter. 
Our  country's  traditional  ties  of 
friendship  with  the  peoples  of  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain  have  worked  to  the 
great  benefit  of  all  three  nations. 
Those  ties  could  grow  even  stronger 
and  closer  if  the  United  States  could 
be  successful  in  guiding  Great  Britain 
and  Northem  Ireland  to  a  peaceful  so- 
lution of  their  difficulties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the  re- 
marks of  those  of  us  joining  in  this 
special  order  today  will  assist  in  insur- 
ing that  the  United  States  will  play  a 
more  active  role  in  efforts  to  achieve 
peace  in  Northem  Ireland. 

The  unhappy  people  of  that  divided 
land  need  all  the  help  we  can  give 
them.* 

•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  focusing  congres- 
sional attention  on  the  continuing 
struggle  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

After  centuries  of  British  rule  and 
after  11  years  of  British  military  occu- 
pation in  those  six  counties  of  Ulster, 
the  minority  Catholic  population  re- 
mains the  victim  of  civil  and  himian 
rights  violations.  Officials  of  Great 
Britain  have  tried  to  convinced  the 
world  that  their  hard-line  approach  in 
the  north  is  paying  off.  Yet  the  vio- 
lence that  has  claimed  more  than 
2,000  lives  continues  daily.  British 
policy  over  the  past  decade,  designed 
to  crush  the  paramilitaries  at  alAposts, 
has  only  led  to  a  further  polarization 
of  the  two  communities.  In  the  proc- 
ess, civU  liberties  that  are  the  basis  of 
any  true  democracy  are  severely  re- 
stricted in  Ulster. 

In  short,  British  policy  has  failed 
miserably  in  controlling  the  violence 
and  in  insuring  the  rights  of  Ulster's 
nationalist  population.  It  is  clear  that 
London's  effort  to  impose  a  military 
solution  to  a  political  problem  is  not 
the  answer  to  the  Ulster  tragedy. 
While  I  remain  adamantly  opposed  to 
all  forms  of  violence  as  a  means  of 
achieving  political  change,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  violence  perpetrated  by  both 
factions  in  Ulster  will  not  abate  until 


the  imderlying  political  inequities  that 
exist  are  corrected. 

Earlier  this  week.  I  introduced  a  con- 
current resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  89,  recognizing  the  right  of 
all  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  including 
the  six  counties  known  as  Northem 
Ireland,  to  control  their  own  political 
destiny.  This  measure  is  an  expression 
of  the  American  people's  sincerity  in 
pursuing  a  just  and  lasting  peace  for 
all  of  Ireland.  It  is  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
use  its  influence  in  seeking  that  peace. 

The  people  of  Ireland  must  be  given 
the  opportimity  to  pursue  their  own 
political  destiny.  In  the  words  of  the 
immortal  Patrick  Pearse.  "Ireland 
unfree  shall  never  be  at  peace."* 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  protest 
over  the  dreadful  conditions  which 
have  been  imposed  on  the  people  of 
Northem  Ireland.  As  we  approach  St. 
Patrick's  Day  when  many  Americans 
join  in  celebration  of  their  Irish  heri- 
tage and  observe  proud  Irish  tradi- 
tions, we  should  renew  the  call  for  a 
concerted  effort  by  the  British  Gov- 
emment  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  problems  which  have  plagued 
Northem  Ireland  for  decades. 

A  major  step  in  this  direction  would 
be  the  restoration  of  civil  rights  such 
as  jury  trials  and  humane  treatment 
of  prisoners.  The  disregard  for  human 
rights  can  only  lead  to  further  vio- 
lence, grief,  and  suffering  for  the 
people  of  Northem  Ireland.  We  must 
urge  President  Reagan  and  officials  of 
our  State  Department  to  continue  the 
ban  on  arms  sales  to  the  Royal  Ulster 
Constabulary  which  has  repeatedly 
been  cited  for  human  rights  violations 
by  various  international  organizations 
and  the  European  Commission  and 
Court  of  Human  Rights.  This  action 
will  serve  notice  on  British  officials  of 
our  continued  concern  over  the  kill- 
ings, bombings,  and  other  acts  of 
terror  which  have  taken  place. 

True  freedom  and  peace  which  we 
enjoy  as  Americans  remain  a  dream 
for  families  in  Northem  Ireland  who 
have  been  subjected  to  the  constant 
threat  of  terrorism  and  many  grave  in- 
justices. As  the  representative  of  thou- 
sands of  Irish  Americans  in  New 
York's  Fifth  Congressional  District,  I 
urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  join 
me  in  insisting  on  stronger  action  by 
the  British  Govermnent  to  seek  peace 
and  observe  human  rights  in  Northem 
Ireland.* 

*  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  St. 
Patrick's  Day  quickly  approaching,  it 
is  a  good  time  for  all  Americans  to  re- 
flect upon  the  tragic  situation  in 
Northem  Ireland.  Discrimination 
against  much  of  the  population  con- 
tinues in  the  areas  of  housing,  employ- 
ment, education,  and  the  judicial 
system. 
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The  British  Government  maintains 
a  force  of  over  10.000  troops  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  whose  purpose  is  to 
keep  peace.  Even  the  most  casual  ob- 
server can  see  that  this  Is  not  being 
done. 

It  is  time  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  realize  that  its  presence  in 
Northern  Ireland  unfortunately  con- 
tributes to  the  terrorism.  It  does  not 
prevent  it.  Certainly,  the  commitment 
to  the  presence  of  such  a  large  mili- 
tary force  has  a  financial  impact  and 
perhaps  affects  their  ability  to  meet 
military  commitments  such  as  those  to 
NATO. 

On  Tuesday,  March  17,  I  ask  all 
Americans  to  pray  for  peace,  freedom, 
and  justice  for  Northern  Ireland.* 
•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Tuesday,  March  17,  Americans  of  Irish 
and  near  Irish  descent  will  be  celebrat- 
ing St.  Patrick's  Day  with  food,  song, 
and  drink.  But  while  we  are  celebrat- 
ing with  parades  and  parties,  the  citi- 
zens of  Northern  Ireland  will  be  cele- 
brating another  year  of  violence  and 
fear. 

When  I  first  became  a  Member  of 
this  body  in  1977,  one  of  my  first  floor 
statements  was  to  decry  the  violence 
in  Northern  Ireland  and  to  urge  a  just 
settlement  to  that  conflict.  It  is  now  4 
years  later  and  no  change  has  oc- 
curred in  that  country— except,  per- 
haps, more  senseless  killings. 

How  long  must  this  violence  contin- 
ue? The  United  States  cannot  contin- 
ue to  ignore  the  problems  of  Northern 
Ireland.  Only  the  just  and  equitable 
treatment  of  all  Northern  Ireland's 
citizens  will  bring  about  a  peaceful  so- 
lution to  this  conflict. 

The  new  administration  now  pos- 
sesses an  excellent  opportunity  to 
push  for  a  resolution  to  that  conflict. 
Using  our  close  relationship  with 
Great  Britian,  President  Reagan  can 
and  should  try  to  influence  Britain's 
Northern  Ireland  policy.  Our  Nation 
must  actively  seek  humane  treatment 
for  Northern  Ireland's  prisoners  and  a 
policy  of  basic  equality  for  all  North- 
em  Ireland's  citizens. 

All  to  often  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy  is  based  on  treating  the  symp- 
toms of  a  disease  rather  than  its 
causes.  We  would  be  better  served 
seeking  to  resolve  the  caiises  of  an  op- 
pressed group's  complaints  rather 
than  supporting  policies  to  maintain 
that  oppression.  We  now  have  an  op- 
portunity to  address  that  basic  cause 
of  that  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland.  I 
urge  the  President  to  take  that  step.* 


There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
i 


THE  BEVERAGE  CONTAINER 
REUSE  AND  RECYCLING  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeftords) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  along  with  38  of  my 
colleagues  the  Beverage  Container 
Reuse  and  Recycling  Act.  Senators 
Hatfikld  and  Packwood  are  introduc- 
ing an  identical  measure  in  the  other 
body.  This  uniform  deposit  legislation 
would  create  a  system  that  is  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly  studied  public 
policy  issue  that  Congress  has  ever 
considered.  A  partial  list  of  those  who 
have  performed  studies  on  this  issue 
includes  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Resource  Conservation 
Committee,  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration.  At  the  State  level  we 
have  reports  from  Oregon,  Vermont. 
Maine,  Michigan,  Indiana,  North 
Carolina,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  others.  By  and  large, 
they  all  draw  the  same  conclusions— 
that  deposit  legislation  would  reduce 
litter  and  solid  waste,  conserve  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  energy  and  material 
resources,  save  consumers  money, 
stimulate  recycling,  and  create  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  new  jobs.  All  of 
this  can  be  accomplished  with  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  and  with  little  Gov- 
ernment activity. 

Nevertheless.  I  recognize  that  practi- 
cal experience  with  any  proposal  or 
policy  is  the  key  to  determining  its 
suitability  as  a  national  program.  We 
have  long  experience  in  my  State  of 
Vermont  and  in  Oregon  with  this 
system.  For  many  years,  critics  have 
claimed  that  while  the  system  may 
work  in  small  States,  it  is  not  feasible 
in  large,  urban  areas.  In  the  last  5 
years.  Maine.  Connecticut.  Michigan, 
and  Iowa  have  implemented  deposit 
laws  and  now  these  claims  can  be  put 
to  rest. 

In  Michigan,  long  considered  to  be  a 
crucial  State  for  testing  the  feasibility 
of  a  national  law.  some  initial  prob- 
lems have  been  overcome  and  the 
system  has  been  widely  deemed  a  suc- 
cess. A  larger  proportion  of  voters  cur- 
rently approve  of  the  law  than  when 
the  referendum  passed  in  1976.  In 
Connecticut,  another  key  State  where 
the  law  has  been  in  effect  for  a  little 
over  a  year,  positive  results  are  begin- 
ning to  be  documented.  Governor 
O'Neil.  once  an  opponent  of  the  bill, 
has  now  labeled  it  beneficial  and 
called  for  a  repeal  of  the  State's  litter 
tax.  The  legislature  promptly  com- 
plied. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  claim  that  the 
deposit  law  is  a  cure-all  for  the  prob- 
lems I  mentioned  above.  But  it  is  a 
partial  approach  that  is  fully  compati- 


ble with  others.  Beverage  containers 
comprise  40  to  60  percent  of  a  litter 
stream  that  is  increasingly  expensive 
to  clean  up.  The  new  report  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  Indicates 
that  a  national  law  would  reduce  bev- 
erage container  litter  by  at  least  80 
percent.  In  Vermont.  In  a  survey  taken 
immediately  after  the  law's  implemen- 
tation, total  litter  had  been  reduced  by 
35  percent.  Since  that  time,  return 
rates  for  containers  have  gone  from 
about  83  to  95  percent,  so  this  total 
litter  has  probably  decreased  even  fur- 
ther. Furthermore,  tax  dollars  for 
litter  clesuiup  had  dropped  by  31.3  per- 
cent by  1978  even  though  labor  rates 
had  increased  and  the  rates  paid  for 
equipment  went  up  90  percent. 

In  terms  of  solid  waste,  beverage 
containers  make  up  about  5  percent  of 
the  municipal  solid  waste  tonnage  na- 
tionally. The  GAO  estimates  that  a 
deposit  law  would  reduce  total  solid 
waste  tonnage  by  3  to  4  percent,  a 
small  but  not  insignificant  amount 
given  the  growing  problem  of  finding 
acceptable  landfill  space.  This  projec- 
tion is  borne  out  by  current  estimates 
that  the  deposit  law  has  resulted  in 
about  a  6-percent  reduction  in  solid 
waste  in  Michigan  and  Maine. 

Another  attractive  feature  of  a  na- 
tional deposit  law  is  its  energy  conser- 
vation potential.  Admittedly.  Vermont 
is  a  small  State,  but  the  energy  savings 
made  possible  by  the  deposit  legisla- 
tion are  sutwtantial.  Using  the  formula 
for  computing  energy  impact  from  the 
Federal  Einergy  Administration  report, 
we  have  computed  the  savings  in  Ver- 
mont at  the  equivalent  of  708  billion 
Btu's  per  year.  That  is  the  energy 
equivalent  of  over  5  million  gallons  of 
No.  2  fuel  oil,  or  enough  to  provide  for 
the  home-heating  needs  of  over  15.000 
Vermonters— more  than  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State's  third  largest  city. 
National  studies  have  projected  that 
energy  savings  could  run  between  144 
and  240  trillion  Btu's  and  the  GAO 
report  concluded  that  energy  use  for 
manufacturing,  processing,  and  trans- 
porting containers  would  be  cut  by 
about  30  percent,  depending  on  the 
container  mix  between  cans  and  bot- 
tles. 

Economically,  a  deposit  law  does  not 
have  the  harmful  effects  that  some  at- 
tribute to  it.  In  a  study  done  jointly  by 
my  office  and  the  State  agency  of  en- 
vironmental conservation,  we  found 
that  Vermonters  realized  a  significant 
savings  because  of  the  law.  Savings  of 
up  to  30  percent  can  be  realized  be- 
cause a  deposit  system  encourages  the 
use  of  refillable  bottles.  As  Mr.  J. 
Lucian  Smith,  president  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Co.,  testified  before  a  House  sub- 
committee. 

Coca-Cola  sold  in  food  stores  in  nonre- 
tumable  packages  is  priced,  on  the  average. 
33  percent  higher  than  *  *  *  in  returnable 
bottles.  The  difference  lies  essentially  in  the 
different  costs  of  packaging:  the  cost  of  re- 
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tumables  is  spread  over  many  uses;  the  cost 
of  nonretumables  is  absorbed  in  one  use. 

By  our  calculations,  the  average  Ver- 
mont family  saved  about  $60  per  year 
for  the  first  4  years  of  the  law— pre- 
cisely the  time  when  the  industry 
claims  prices  will  have  to  go  up  be- 
cause of  the  necessary  adjustments. 

Retailers  stand  to  gain  from  this 
law,  particularly  because  we  have  writ- 
ten a  2  cent  handling  charge  into  the 
bill  for  the  first  time  this  year.  The 
Vermont  Retail  Grocer's  Association 
was  one  of  the  staunchest  early  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  in  our  State.  Now. 
however,  Executive  Director  Jim 
Holmes  is  a  strong  backer  of  the  law 
and  he  estimates  that  about  95  per- 
cent of  Vermont's  grocers  also  support 
it. 

In  the  employment  aj-ea,  the  law  has 
had  positive  effects  in  every  State. 
The  Maine  AFL-CIO  supports  that 
State's  law  and  has  stated  that  none 
of  the  adverse  impact  that  had  been 
predicted  have  come  to  pass.  In  Ver- 
mont, increased  business  for  stores 
and  new  redemption  opportunities 
have  created  about  400  new  jobs.  In 
Michigan,  according  to  the  GAO 
report,  the  deposit  law  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  4,648  jot)s. 

WhUe  there  may  be  some  initial  cost 
to  the  beverage  industry  from  this  bill, 
these  are  quite  manageable.  A  deposit 
law  also  creates  revenues  for  the  in- 
dustry from  the  sale  of  recycled  mate- 
rials and  from  unclaimed  deposits, 
about  10  percent  of  the  total.  The 
GAO  report  estimates  that  these  rev- 
enues would  cancel  out  the  additional 
expenses. 

It  is  rare  that  Congress  has  an  op- 
portunity to  create  such  benefits  at  so 
little  coot.  A  uniform  system  of  con- 
tainer deposits  is  self-enforcing.  It 
merely  sets  up  a  framework  and  the 
rest  is  carried  out  by  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  In  Vermont,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  is  carried  out  by  a 
single  State  official  who  has  nimierous 
other  responsibilities  and  whose  posi- 
tion existed  before  the  deposit  law 
went  into  effect. 

Perhaps  the  bottom  line  on  the  issue 
of  deposit  legislation  is  public  opinion. 
Statistics  showing  benefit  do  not  mean 
anything  to  some  one  who  simply  does 
not  like  the  law.  WeU.  if  a  deposit  law 
is  going  to  have  the  disastrous  effects 
that  some  have  claimed  it  will  have, 
why  has  it  l)een  so  popular?  In  Ver- 
mont, acceptance  has  grown  gradually 
to  the  point  where  it  is  now  better 
than  90  percent.  In  every  State  that 
has  the  law.  the  deposit  system  is  now 
more  popular  than  when  it  first  went 
into  effect.  Nationally,  a  poll  commis- 
sioned by  the  FEA  in  1975  showed 
that  73  percent  of  Americans  support 
the  idea  of  a  deposit  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  six  States  have  imple- 
mented deposit  laws  and  more  than  a 
dozen  will  consider  the  law  this  year. 
Momentimi  is  clearly  gaining  and  it 


seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
everyone  to  enact  a  series  of  State 
laws  that  have  slight  differences  and 
may  therefore  be  inconvenient  for  in- 
dustry. It  is  now  time  to  recognize  that 
this  bill  is  a  start  on  the  road  to  in- 
creased efficiency  in  the  use  of  our  re- 
sources that  we  all  can  live  with. 

I  appreciate  the  indulgence  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  important  issue  and 
include  the  text  of  the  bill  in  the 
Record  following  my  statement: 

H.R.  2498 
A  bill  to  require  a  refund  value  for  certain 
beverage  containers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Beverage  Contain- 
er Reuse  and  Recycling  Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  Congress  finds  and  declares  that: 

(1)  The  failure  to  reuse  and  recycle  empty 
beverage  containers  represents  a  significant 
and  unnecessary  waste  of  important  nation- 
al energy  and  material  resources. 

(2)  The  littering  of  empty  beverage  con- 
tainers constitutes  a  public  nuisance,  safety 
hazard,  and  esthetic  blight  and  imposes 
upon  pubhc  and  private  agencies  unneces- 
sary costs  for  the  collection  and  removal  of 
such  containers. 

(3)  Empty  beverage  containers  constitut* 
a  significant  and  rapidly  growing  proportion 
of  municipal  solid  waste,  disposal  of  which 
imposes  a  severe  financial  burden  on  local 
governments. 

(4)  The  reuse  and  recycling  of  empty  bev- 
erage containers  would  eliminate  these  im- 
necessary  burdens  on  individuals,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  environment. 

(5)  A  imiform  national  system  for  requir- 
ing a  refund  value  on  the  sale  of  all  bever- 
age containers  would  result  in  a  high  level 
of  reuse  and  recycling  of  such  containers. 

(6)  A  national  system  for  requiring  a 
refund  value  on  the  sale  of  all  beverage  con- 
tainers would  result  in  significant  energy 
conservation  and  resource  recovery. 

(7)  A  national  system  for  requiring  a 
refund  value  on  the  sale  of  all  beverage  con- 
tainers would  be  anti-inflationary  and  help 
create  jobs  in  areas  of  commerce. 

(8)  A  national  system  for  requiring  a 
refund  value  on  the  sale  of  all  beverage  con- 
tainers would  be  inexpensive  to  administer 
because  of  its  self -enforcing  nature. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term: 

(1)  "beverage"  means  beer  or  other  malt 
beverage,  mineral  water,  soda  water,  or  a 
carbonated  soft  drink  of  any  variety  in 
liquid  form  and  intended  for  human  con- 
sumption: 

(2)  "beverage  container"  means  a  contain- 
er designed  to  contain  a  beverage  under 
pressure  of  carbonation; 

(3)  "refundable  beverage  container" 
means  a  beverage  container  which  has  clear- 
ly, prominently,  and  securely  affixed  to,  or 
printed  on,  it  (in  accordance  with  Section  4) 
a  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  refund 
value  of  the  container 

(4)  "consumer"  means  a  person  who  pur- 
chases a  beverage  in  a  beverage  container 
for  any  use  other  than  resale: 

(5)  "distributor  "  means  a  person  who  sells 
or  offers  for  sale  in  commerce  beverages  in 
beverage  containers  for  resale; 


(6)  "retailer"  means  a  person  who  pur- 
chases from  a  distributor  beverages  in  bev- 
erage containers  for  sale  to  a  consumer  or 
who  sells  or  offers  to  sell  in  commerce  bev- 
erages in  beverage  containers  under  pres- 
sure of  carbonation  to  a  consumer.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  what 
person  is  a  retailer  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  beverages  in  beverage  containers  under 
pressure  of  carbonation  to  consumers 
through  beverage  vending  machines: 

(7)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency: 

(8)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic  or 
transportation— 

(A)  between  a  place  in  a  SUte  and  any 
place  outside  thereof. 

(B)  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
territory  of  the  United  SUtes.  or 

(C)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  commerce, 
or  transportation  descril)ed  in  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B);  and 

(9)  "State"  means  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 


REQUIRED  BEVERAGE  CONTAINER  LABELING 

Sec.  4.  No  distributor  or  retailer  may  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  a  beverage  in  a  beverage 
container  under  pressure  of  carbonation 
unless  there  is  clearly,  prominently  and  se- 
curely affixed  to.  or  printed  on,  it  (in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator)  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  the  refund  value  of  the  container,  such 
amount  being  not  less  than  5  cents. 

RETDRJI  OF  REFUND  VALUE  OF  BEVERAGE 
CONTAHfERS 

Sec.  5.  (aKl)  If  a  consumer  tenders  for 
refund  an  empty  and  unbroken  refundable 
beverage  container  to  a  retailer  or  distribu- 
tor who  sells  (or  has  sold  at  any  time  during 
the  period  of  three  months  ending  on  the 
date  of  such  tender)  a  brand  of  beverige 
which  was  contained  in  the  container,  the 
retailer  or  distributor  respectively  shaU 
promptly  pay  the  consumer  the  amount  of 
the  refund  value  stated  on  the  container. 

(2)  If  a  retailer  tenders  for  refund  an 
empty  and  unbroken  refundable  beverage 
container  to  a  distributor  who  sells  (or  has 
sold  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  three 
months  ending  on  the  date  of  such  tender)  a 
brand  of  beverage  which  was  contained  in 
the  container,  the  distributor  shall  prompt- 
ly pay  the  retailer  (A)  the  amount  of  the 
refund  value  sUted  on  the  container,  plus 
(B)  an  amount  equal  to  two  cents  (2«)  per 
container  to  help  defray  the  retailer's  cost 
for  handling.  This  payment  may  be  adjust- 
ed by  the  Administrator,  foUowing  evalua- 
tion and  public  comment,  to  reflect  the  true 
cost  of  handling  beverage  containers. 

(b)  The  opening  of  a  refundable  beverage 
container  in  a  manner  in  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  opened  and  the  compression  of 
a  metal  refundable  beverage  container  shall 
not,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Section,  consti- 
tute the  brealting  of  the  container  if  the 
sUtement  of  the  amount  of  the  refund 
value  of  the  container  is  still  readable. 

RESTRICTION  ON  METAL  BEVERAGE  CONTAINERS 
WITH  DETACHABLE  OPENINGS 

Sec.  6.  No  distributor  or  retaUer  may  seU 
or  offer  for  sale  a  beverage  in  a  metal  bever- 
age container  a  part  of  which  is  designed  to 
be  detached  in  order  to  open  such  container. 
preemption  of  state  and  local  law 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  SecUon.  no  State  or  poUUcal  subdivl- 
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sion  thereof  may  establish  or  continue  in 
effect  any  law  respecting  a  refund  value  of 
beverage  containers  sold  with  a  beverage 
under  the  pressure  of  c&rbonation  to  the 
extent  the  Administrator  determines  the 
law  is  Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

(b)  No  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of may.  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  any  tax  imposed  by  such  State  or 
subdivision  on  the  sale  of  any  refundable 
beverage  container,  take  into  account  any 
amount  charged  which  is  attribuUble  to  the 
refund  vsdue  of  such  container. 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  prevent  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  from  estab- 
lishing or  continuing  in  effect  any  law  re- 
specting a  refund  value  on  containers  other 
than  for  beverages. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  8.  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
Section  4,  5(a),  or  6  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  SI. 000  for  each  violation. 

EVALUATION  AMD  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  shall  monitor, 
before  and  after  the  effective  dates  of  Sec- 
tion 4(a)  and  6.  the  rate  of  reuse  and  recy- 
cling of  beverage  containers,  and  shall 
evaluate  and  report  to  Congress  annually  at 
the  end  of  the  first  four  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  thereafter  as 
the  Administrator  sees  fit  on  the  impact  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  on— 

(1)  conservation  of  energy  and  material 
reso'irces: 

(2)  resource  recovery  and  the  reduction  of 
solid  waste  and  litter,  and 

(3)  the  economy. 

CONSULTATION  ON  EMPLOTItENT  DISLOCATION 

Sec.  10.  The  Administrator  shall  advise 
and  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
steps  that  the  Secretary  might  take. 
through  existing  authorities,  to  identify  and 
provide  assistance  to  individuals  whose  em- 
ployment may  be  adversely  affected  by  this 
Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsections  <b)  and  (c).  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  Sections  4,  5,  and  7 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  Ijeverage  con- 
tainers sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  interstate 
commerce  on  or  after  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  Section  6  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  beverages  In  beverage  con- 
tainers sold  or  offered  for  sale  In  interstate 
commerce  on  or  after  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  Section  7(a)  shall 
preempt  SUte  and  local  laws  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  only  on  and  after  the  re- 
spective effective  dates  of  such  provisions.* 

•  Mr.  AuCOm.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Jim  Jetfords  of  Vermont,  in 
support  of  legislation  l)eing  introduced 
today  to  establish  a  national  beverage 
container  deposit  law. 

We  have  a  better  chance  this  session 
to  enact  a  national  bottle  bill  than  at 
any  time  since  Oregon  pioneered  the 
first  deposit  law.  I  urge  my  (xtlleagues 
to  follow  Oregon's  lead,  and  that  of 
five  other  States— Vermont,  Michigan, 
Connecticut,  Maine,  and  Iowa— and 
join  us  in  sponsoring  this  needed  legis- 
lation. 

A  national  beverage  container  bill 
addresses  directly  the  agenda  set  by 


the  citizens  of  our  Nation— to  stimu- 
late the  economy,  to  boost  the  work- 
ing force,  to  reduce  our  dependency  on 
foreign  resources— all  at  no  Federal 
expense. 

Every  study  I  have  seen,  uncolored 
by  industrial  bias,  points  to  the  same 
conclusion:  Beverage  container  legisla- 
tion reduces  litter  and  solid  waste, 
saves  money  to  combat  inflation,  con- 
serves energy,  and  creates  jobs. 

We  simply  cannot  continue  the 
throwaway  trend.  We  caimot  afford 
the  extravagance  of  using  beverage 
containers  that  are  not  refillable. 

Oregon's  experience  shows  that  re- 
turnable containers  represent  no  loss 
in  the  standard  of  living:  Jobs  were 
created,  profits  for  beverage  bottlers 
continued,  litter  was  reduced  substan- 
tially, and  resoiures  were  conserved. 
Oregon  taxpayers  have  saved  an  esti- 
mated $10  million  by  not  paying  State 
employees  to  pick  up  bottle  and  c»n 
litter. 

Oregon's  law  has  been  so  popular, 
the  State  legislature  is  considering  ex- 
tending the  bill  to  include  other  types 
of  containers. 

Smaller  States  like  Oregon  and  Ver- 
mont are  not  the  only  ones  with  bever- 
age container  laws  who  boast  success 
stories.  Michigan,  the  first  large  indus- 
trial State  to  approve  a  bottle  bill,  has 
a  system  that  works. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  bipartisan 
support  for  this  legislation  to  call  a 
halt  to  the  practice  of  throwing  away 
resources  that  can  be  reused  and  wast- 
ing energy  in  the  process.* 


THE  KILLINGS  IN  ATLANTA- 
AMERICAS  TRAGEDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  at  noon,  in  the  Cannon  Office 
Building,  the  Congressional  Black  As- 
sociates will  hold  a  memorial  service 
for  the  murdered  and  missing  children 
of  Atlanta.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
words  of  support  for  this  timely  and 
moving  response  to  the  tragic  deaths 
of  these  young  people  as  well  as  my 
prayers  that  the  horrors  that  have  oc- 
curred in  Atlanta  will  end  soon. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  parents 
and  loved  ones  of  these  irmocent  chil- 
dren who  are  victims  of  an  unspeak- 
able hatred.  Their  deaths  are  not  only 
a  loss  to  their  families  but  a  loss  to  the 
Nation.  As  Martin  Luther  King  so 
wisely  reflected  in  his  letter  from  the 
Birmingham  jail,  "Injustice  anywhere 
is  a  threat  to  Justice  everywhere."  The 
bigotry  and  violence  visited  upon  these 
children  is  a  painful  reminder  that  we 
cannot  consider  ourselves  a  nation 
under  God  if  we  do  not  do  everything 
possible  to  stop  acts  that  are  offenses 
to  God.  Our  survival  as  a  people  de- 
pends on  it. 


The  poet  Yeats  vividly  described  a 
society  of  skewed  values  when  he  said: 

Things  fall  apart;  the  center  cannot  hold 
*  *  •  the  blood-dimmed  tide  is  loosed  and 
everywhere  the  ceremony  of  innocence  is 
drowned.  The  Ijest  lack  all  conviction,  while 
the  worst  are  full  of  passionate  intensity. 

We  cannot  allow  the  innocence  of 
children  to  be  drowned  in  Atlanta  or 
anywhere.  We  must  caU  upon  the  best 
of  this  country  to  assert  the  conviction 
that  the  evil  of  racism  will  not  be  tol- 
erated by  true  Americans— that  what 
we  see  happening  in  Atlanta  is  bigotry 
of  the  worst  intensity. 

There  is  no  way  we  can  ever  offer 
recompense  to  those  who  have  person- 
ally suffered  from  these  insane  kill- 
ings. We  can  only  commit  ourselves  to 
the  urgent  task  of  stopping  this  sense- 
less slaughter  and  eliminating  the  be- 
nighted racial  prejudice  that  caused 
it.« 


FINANCING  OF  ALCOHOL  FUELS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
unfortunate  example  of  what  has  oc- 
curred in  the  wake  of  the  President's 
decision  to  eliminate  the  Govern- 
ment's loan  guarantee  program  for  the 
development  of  alcohol  fuels  and  its 
action  putting  a  hold  on  the  existing 
application's  process.  In  the  small 
rural  community  of  Elgin,  Iowa,  a 
group  of  100  farmers  has  put  together 
an  $8  million  alcohol  project  that,  if 
completed,  will  produce  about  3  mil- 
lion gallons  of  alcohol  per  year. 

To  date,  each  of  the  farmers  has 
contributed  about  $1,500  to  finance 
the  feasibility  studies,  engineering 
design,  and  organizational  and  legal 
costs  of  the  project.  After  following 
the  initial  Farmers  Home  require- 
ments, the  group  has  now  reached  the 
point  of  being  ready  to  send  an  appli- 
cation to  the  agency  for  a  loan  guaran- 
tee, should  the  program  be  allowed  to 
continue.  Financial  commitments  were 
originally  received  from  Northwestern 
National  Bank  in  Minneapolis. 

The  farmers  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  bum  coal  and  wood  in  order 
to  fire  the  combustion  system  of  the 
project.  They  have  decided  that  the 
mash  byproduct  would  be  used  to  feed 
dairy  cattle,  which  is  a  big  business  in 
the  area.  And  the  group  has  contract- 
ed with  a  local  jobber  to  market  the 
finished  prcxluct. 

While  it  is  far  from  certain,  under 
present  circxm:istances,  that  the 
project  will  receive  Federal  assist- 
ance—it still  would  have  to  proceed 
through  the  application  and  final  ne- 
gotiation processes— it  appears  that 
the  project  is  sound  in  all  aspects  and 
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would  have  had  an  excellent  chance  of 
being  selected  by  FmHA. 

After  the  announcement  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  eliminate  the  loan 
guarantee  program,  however.  North- 
western National  pulled  out  of  the 
deal,  and  the  farmers  have  been  tem- 
porarily left  holding  the  proverbial 
bag. 

My  concern  is  this:  It  is  apparent 
that  alcohol  fuels  provide  us  with  a 
viable,  short-term  means  of  reducing 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oU.  Yet, 
the  Indi^try  is  not  capable  at  this  time 
of  stan^g  on  its  own  feet  and  may 
not  be  fdi"  3  to  5  years.  The  reason  is 
that  financial  institutions  across  this 
coimtry  are  not  willing  to  finance  alco- 
hol projects  without  the  backing  of 
the  Federal  loan  guarantee  program. 
Elgin  Alcohol  is  only  one  case  in  point. 
There  are  many  others  as  well. 

There  is  also  a  cjuestion  of  equity.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  other  forms 
of  energy— also  not  viable  in  the  mar- 
ketplace—are receiving  Federal  help, 
including  the  synthetic  fuels  and  nu- 
clear industries. 

What  is  perhaps  most  unf  ortimate  is 
that  100  farmers,  responding  to  the 
national  need  to  be  more  energy  effi- 
cient and  their  own  need  to  have  secu- 
rity during  a  fuel  shortage,  have  had 
the  rug  pulled  out  from  under  them. 
Not  only  have  they  received  a  finan- 
cial slap  in  the  face,  but  they  have 
been  told  by  their  government  that 
what  they  are  doing  to  solve  energy 
problem  is  not  justifiable. 

I  urge  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration during  the  upcoming  debate  on 
the  budget  cuts  to  carefully  analyze 
the  impact  of  the  decision  to  termi- 
nate alcohol  fuels  assistance.  The  criti- 
cal issue  is  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. It  makes  little  sense  to  continue 
some  forms  of  alcohol  fuel  subsidies, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  eliminate  the 
chances  for  growth  in  the  industry.  If 
the  alcohol  fuels  industry  is  capable  of 
standing  on  its  own  feet,  then  let  it 
stand.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  indicates  that  it  is 
not  yet  ready  to  do  so.  The  risks  and 
cost  of  development  are  still  too  high 
for  the  large— let  alone  the  small- 
businessman  to  undertake  on  his 
own.* 


A  CALL  FOR  REPEAL  OF  THE 
25TH  AMENDMENT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoDiNO).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  a  resolution  to 
repeal  the  25th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  am  reaffirming  a  com- 
mitment I  have  had  for  six  consecu- 
tive Congresses.  I  feel  today,  as  strong- 
ly as  I  ever  have,  that  the  25th  amend- 
ment is  a  threat  to  orderly  and  most 


important,  elected  government  in  this 
country. 

We  value  our  Constitution,  because 
it  assures  that  the  Government  is 
elected,  and  that  it  is  bound  by  laws. 
But  laws  and  constitutions  are  only  as 
strong  as  the  will  of  the  people  to  keep 
them.  A  government  respects  law  only 
if  its  leadership  is  committed  to  law, 
and  we  know  that  this  is  not  always 
the  case. 

In  the  25th  amendment,  we  have  a 
device  that  is  intended  to  provide  for 
an  orderly  succession  in  the  office  of 
President.  But  what  we  also  have  is  a 
standing  invitation  to  overthrow  the 
President,  through  the  operation  of 
the  disability  clause. 

We  have  already  lived  through  the 
reality  of  an  unelected  Vice  President, 
who  succeeded  an  elected  President. 
In  that  circumstance,  it  was  the  crimi- 
nal culpability  of  the  Vice  President 
that  led  to  his  resignation,  and  later, 
the  criminal  conduct  of  the  President 
that  forced  him  to  resign— leading  to 
the  first  and  only  time  in  our  history 
that  we  have  had  an  unelected  Presi- 
dent. 

What  few  people  remember  is  that 
before  President  Nixon  resigned,  it 
was  his  chief  of  staff,  together  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  contem- 
plated using  the  25th  amendment  to 
force  him  out  of  office  if  he  did  not 
quit.  Even  though  the  25th  amend- 
ment was  not  invoked,  the  President's 
powers  were  effectively  shorn,  because 
those  same  two  individuals  issued 
orders  that  they  had  to  approve  any- 
thing ordered  by  the  President.  In 
other  words,  the  President  might  issue 
commands,  but  they  were  dead  letters. 
This  is  as  close  to  a  palace  coup  as  this 
country  has  ever  been. 

The  fact  was  that  Mr.  Nixon  was 
viewed  by  his  staff  as  dangerous  and 
irresponsible.  They  were  operating 
outside  the  law  and  outside  the  Con-, 
stitution  by  isolating  him.  and  not  in- 
voking the  judgment  of  anyone  else.  It 
was  perhaps  a  well-meant  conspiracy, 
but  a  conspiracy  nevertheless.  They 
had  the  tool  of  the  25th  amendment 
to  use  as  a  last  resort,  but  they  did  not 
need  to. 

Now  we  see  Alexander  Haig.  who 
was  that  chief  of  staff,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State— the  Keeper  of  the  Seal. 
He  is  in  a  position  of  great  power, 
greater  by  far  than  he  enjoyed  as 
chief  of  staff  under  Nixon.  We  know 
that  Mr.  Haig  did  not  then  and  will 
not  today  hesitate  to  use  his  consider- 
able powers  to  get  his  way— and  the 
way  could  be  inviting.  Whereas  Mr. 
Nixon  was  criminally  guilty  and  under 
broad  attack,  Mr.  Reagan  is  of  an  age 
where  his  powers  might  suddenly 
wane.  Mr.  Haig  did  not  hesitate  to 
become  de  facto  President  in  1974,  and 
he  would  not  hesitate  to"JSo  so  again. 

The  25th  amendment  allows  the 
President  to  be  declared  disabled,  but 
by  whom?  By  unelected  officers  of  the 


Government.  I  do  not  think  the  Con- 
stitution ever  intended  that  the  une- 
lected should  have  the  power  to 
unseat  the  elected. 

The  amendment  assimies  that  all 
the  President's  staff  and  Cabinet  are 
loyal  to  him,  that  they  will  not  devel- 
op ambitions  to  unseat  him.  But  we 
have  already  seen  what  happens  when 
the  country  is  in  the  grip  of  a  political 
firestorm.  The  President  finds  himself 
isolated,  and  then  gently  forced  from 
office  by  his  friends,  who  it  turns  out 
have  other  loyalties,  other  wishes 
than  to  serve  their  erstwhile  leader.  I 
certainly  am  no  apologist  for  Nixon, 
but  I  say  that  it  was  the  power  and 
duty  of  the  Congress  to  remove  him  if 
that  were  to  be  the  outcome— not  the 
power  of  his  staff  to  force  him  out. 
The  Constitution  gave  the  power  of 
judgment  to  the  Congress,  which  is 
elected,  and  not  to  Al  Haig  or  Henry 
Kissinger,  who  were  not. 

The  actions  of  Haig  and  Kissinger 
were  taken,  they  say,  because  they 
were  responsible  to  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent, more  than  to  the  President  him- 
self. But  that  begs  the  issue.  The  fact 
is,  they  were  not  being  loyal  to  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  a  way  to 
eliminate  a  President  who  has  commit- 
ted high  crimes.  That  is  a  power  not 
delegated  to  anyone  but  the  Congress. 
But  there  is  the  rub.  The  25th 
amendment  blurs  this  power,  by  dele- 
gating it  to  those  who  surround  the 
President.  By  allowing  the  President 
to  be  declared  disabled,  the  amend- 
ment hands  the  President's  advisers  a 
complete  power  to  force  him  out  of 
office  in  a  time  when  he  faces  the 
judgment  of  Congress,  or  of  the 
people.  This  is  exactly  what  happened 
in  1974. 

This  should  not  be  the  case.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  any  circum- 
stance would  every  arise  when  a  Presi- 
dent would  in  fact  be  justifiably  re- 
moved by  operation  of  the  25th 
amendment.  E>?en  if  you  did  have  a 
case  in  which  the  President  were 
gravely  ill,  this  would  not  develop  so 
fast  or  last  so  long  that  the  Congress 
could  not,  in  behalf  of  the  people, 
make  that  decision.  If  there  were  a 
Wilson  situation.  Congress  would  have 
the  time  to  make  the  necessary  judg- 
ment of  the  President's  ability  to 
serve.  If  there  were  a  repetition  of  the 
Garfield  case,  there  would  be  time  to 
let  Congress  judge  the  disability. 

The  point  is,  the  right  to  judge  a 
I>resident's  ability  to  serve  in  office 
ought  never  to  be  given  to  the  hands 
r  of  a  small,  unelected,  undefined  group 
of  people,  as  it  is  in  the  25th  amend- 
ment. That  kind  of  power  should 
never  be  exercised  by  any  but  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  far  less  likely  that  the  Con- 
gress, being  large  and  diverse  and  di- 
rectly accountable,  would  ever  seek  to 
conspire    against    a    President    than 
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would  a  small  group  of  ambitious 
Cabinet  officers.  A  congressional  con- 
spiracy would  in  fact  be  impossible, 
quite  unlike  the  possibilities  that  exist 
under  the  arrangements  of  the  25th 
amendment,  possibilities  that  have 
been  clearly  revealed  in  1974.  and 
which  we  ignore  today  at  our  own 
peril.  If  we  must  have  a  power  given  to 
declare  a  President  disabled  or  the 
office  vacant,  we  should  not  dare  give 
that  power  to  anyone  but  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  best  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  the  25th  amendment  is  that  it 
might  work.  But  it  is  far  less  likely 
that  it  really  protects  the  Constitu- 
tion, than  it  is  that  it  endangers  the 
right  of  the  people  to  elect  a  President 
who  will  remain  in  office  no  matter 
how  disgruntled,  his  advisers  might 
become,  how  aim>itious  they  might  be. 
or  how  much  they  want  to  take 
powers  into  their  own  hands. 


March  12,  1981 


UMI 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION'S  62D 
ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  15,  62  years  ago  in  1919,  dele- 
gates from  the  First  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force  founded  the  American 
Legion  in  Paris.  France.  The  preamble 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Legion 
states: 

For  God  and  country  we  associate  our- 
selves together  for  the  following  purposes: 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  to  maintain 
law  and  order;  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a 
one  hundred  percent  Americanism;  to  pre- 
serve the  memories  and  incidents  of  our  as- 
sociations in  the  great  wars:  to  inculcate  a 
sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  commu- 
nity. State  and  Nation:  to  combat  the  autoc- 
racy of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses:  to 
make  right  the  master  of  might;  to  promote 
peace  and  good  will  on  earth;  to  safeguard 
and  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of 
justice,  freedom  and  democracy:  to  conse- 
crate and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our 
devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness. 

The  American  Legion  has  main- 
tained the  high  standards  it  set  for 
itself  in  1919  and  the  members  of  this 
outstanding  organization  continue  to 
be  successful  in  making  their  noble 
ideals  become  a  living,  working  every- 
day reality.  An  update  of  American 
Legion  activities  last  year  in  service  to 
our  Nation  follows: 

Over  2.7  million  Legionnaires  and 
almost  1  million  auxiliary  members 
are  deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation's  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. In  1980  over  50,000  young 
men  and  women  participated  in  the 
Legion's  yearly  boys  State  and  girls 
State  activities  held  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  Selected  individuals  are 
chosen  from  Slate-level  conventions  to 
participate  in  a  unique  government 
training  program  designed  to  motivate 


their  interest  and  concern  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  process. 

The  American  Legion  School  Medal 
Award  is  given  to  thousands  of  young 
students  each  year.  This  program  is 
designed  to  recognize  young  people 
who  display  outstanding  performance 
in  the  areas  of  courage,  honor,  leader- 
ship, patriotism,  scholarship,  and  serv- 
ice. 

Slightly  more  that  55  percent  of  all 
1979  major  leaguers  played  American 
Legion  baseball  as  teenagers.  Last  year 
over  4,100  teams  across  the  country 
participated  in  American  Legion  sp>on- 
sored  baseball  programs. 

Intensifying  its  effort  to  encourage 
citizens  to  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  to  participate  in  the  electoral 
process,  the  Legion  provides  and  dis- 
tributes a  'Get  Out  the  Vote"  promo- 
tion kit.  The  kit  contains  useful  aids 
designed  to  increase  voter  participa- 
tion in  communities  by  including  such 
items  £is  suggested  news  release,  edito- 
rial and  TV/radio  public  service  an- 
nouncements. State  voter  qualifica- 
tions, polling  hoiu^,  and  a  suggested 
plan  of  action. 

Legion  activities  in  the  area  of  child 
welfare  continued  to  expand  in  1980. 
The  American  Legion  Child  Welfare 
Foundation,  a  separate  corporation 
from  the  American  Legion,  dispersed 
more  than  $106,000  in  grants  to  non- 
profit organizations  for  activities  rang- 
ing from  the  placement  of  foster  chil- 
dren to  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams. 

A  program  recently  undertaken  by 
the  American  Legion  is  designed  to 
educate  parents  of  the  seriousness  of 
Reye's  syndrome,  a  swift,  deadly  dis- 
ease which  attacks  healthy  children 
under  the  age  of  18. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Blood 
Commission,  the  American  Legion  ac- 
tively supports  the  national  blood 
donor  program. 

The  American  Legion  education  and 
scholarship  program  supports  contin- 
ued education  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  yearly  publication  entitled. 
"Need  A  Lift?"  This  booklet  contains 
lists  of  career  sources,  scholarships, 
grants,  and  loan  information  for  not 
only  veterans  and  their  dependents 
but  for  all  children. 

The  Legion  also  conducts  an  exten- 
sive"  national  energy  program  and  is 
very  cooperative  with  the  FBI  and 
local  police  jurisdictions  in  support  of 
a  national  crime  resistance  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  join  the 
members  of  the  American  Legion  in 
celebrating  the  62d  anniversary  of 
their  proud  traditions,  and  I  commend 
the  Legionnaires  of  the  11th  District  I 
am  honored  to  represent,  in  Illinois, 
and  all  over  our  Nation,  for  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  ideals  of  our  American 
heritage.  I  extend  to  them  my  best 
wishes  as  they  go  forward  in  greater 


service  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liber- 
ty for  us  all.* 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodimo)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for 
3  additional  years.  I  am  aware  that 
some  Members  and  the  President  may 
want  to  terminate  the  Corporation 
and  end  Federal  assistance  to  the  poor 
for  civil  legal  aid.  I  believe  that  such  a 
radical  move  is  imwarranted,  unfair, 
and  unwise. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  is  a 
private  nonprofit  corporation  which 
was  created  by  Congress  in  1974 
(Public  Law  93-355).  The  original  leg- 
islation was  proposed  by  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  as  an  alternative  to 
the  earlier  legal  services  program 
begun  in  the  midsixties  which  was 
part  of  the  executive  branch  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
later  in  the  Commimity  Services  Ad- 
ministration. The  need  for  an  inde- 
pendent corporation  outside  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  was  emphasized  by  the 
President  who  stated  that  among  the 
objectives  of  the  new  program  would 
be: 

That  the  lawyers  in  the  program  have  the 
full  freedom  to  protect  the  best  interest  of 
their  clients  in  keeping  with  the  Canons  of 
Ethics  and  the  high  standards  of  the  legal 
profession  .  .  .  and  that  the  Nation  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  giving  the  program 
the  support  it  needs  to  become  a  p)ermanent 
and  vital  part  of  the  American  system  of 
justice. 

As  President  Nixon  noted  on  May 
15,  1973: 

Legal  assistance  for  the  poor,  when  prop- 
erly provided,  is  one  of  the  most  construc- 
tive ways  to  help  them  to  help 
themselves  .  .  .  (and)  justice  is  served  far 
better  and  differences  are  settled  more  ra- 
tionally within  the  system  than  on  the 
streets. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
exercised  oversight  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  since  it  began  oper- 
ations 'in  1975.  We  processed  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  in  1977  (Public  Law  95- 
222),  and  have  held  several  hearings 
over  the  past  6  years.  While  there  are 
always  areas  subject  to  improvement 
we  have  been  impressed  overall  with 
the  corporation  and  the  services  which 
the  local  programs  provide.  Legal 
Services  is  well  run  and  a  bargain. 
More  than  93  percent  of  its  resources 
are  spent  to  provide  legal  services  di- 
rectly to  its  clients  in  323  legal  services 
programs  in  50  States,  thF  District  of 
Colimibia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto 
Rico,    Micronesia,    and    Guam.    Less 
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than  2  percent  of  the  funding  goes  for 
management  and  administration. 

The  national  legal  services  program, 
though  primarily  funded  through  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation— which  ad- 
ministers grants  and  monitors  its 
grantees— is  basically  a  local  program. 
Each  field  program  is  a  private  non- 
profit organization  which  is  directed 
by  a  local  board  whose  composition  is 
60  percent  lawyers  and  one-third  cli- 
ents from  the  service  community. 
There  are  limited  resources  and  so  pri- 
ority setting  is  conducted  at  the  local 
level  with  input  from  the  private  bar 
and  client  community.  The  initial  goal 
of  "minimum  access";  that  is,  two  at- 
torneys per  10,000  poor  persons,  has 
just  been  completed.  This  is  a  modest 
goal  of  access  to  the  justice  system, 
since  there  are  approximately  14  at- 
torneys per  10,000  persons  across  the 
Nation.  But  for  the  poor  this  goal  pro- 
vides minimum  access  to  the  basic  ne- 
cessities of  life— food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, and  education. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  keeps 
funding  for  the  next  fiscal  year— 
1982— identical  to  the  Corporation's 
present  funding  level  of  $321.3  million. 
This  is  considerably  less  than  the  Cor- 
poration has  requested— $399  million— 
or  than  President  Carter  had  request- 
ed—$347  million.  It  is  no  doubt  less 
than  the  poor  need  for  truly  adequate 
service.  Inflation  rates  ranging  up  to 
20  percent  may  diminish  the  ability  to 
deliver  minimum  access,  and  in  fact 
some  programs  have  been  forced  to 
close  some  branch  offices.  However,  I 
have  suggested  thib  figure  as  a  means 
of  balancing  the  needs  for  minimum 
access  to  the  legal  system  and  the 
need  for  fiscal  restraint.  It  is  not  an 
easy  task. 

Legal  Services  staff  are  in  no  way 
overpaid.  They  work  long  hours  in 
modest  offices.  The  average  staff  at- 
torney is  paid  less  than  $17,000  per 
year.  Nor  is  the  work  glamorous  in  the 
conventional  sense.  Fully  80  percent  of 
their  cases  involve  disputes  in  the 
family  and  over  housing,  income  main- 
tenance and  consumer  finance.  Eighty 
percent  of  legal  services  cases  are 
closed  within  6  months,  about  30  per- 
cent a  day.  Certainly  this  is  an  exam- 
ple of  speedy  justice.  Less  than  12  per- 
cent of  the  cases  ever  reach  court  deci- 
sion. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Courto,  Civil 
Liberties  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  will  be  conducting  6  days  of 
hearings  on  extending  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  The  dates  are 
March  17,  18,  24,  25.  31,  and  April  8. 
Several  witnesses  will  testify,  includ- 
ing critics  of  the  program  as  well  as 
supporters.  Among  the  supporters  of 
the  program  are  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, several  other  bar  groups, 
public  and  private  organizations,  and 
private  citizens.  I  expect  the  hearings 
to  be  quite  productive,  and  to  assist 


the  committee  in  processing  reauthori- 
zation legislation.  There  may  be 
amendments  offered  to  improve  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act.  and 
the  subcommittee  and  committee  will 
certainly  want  to  examine  every  rec- 
ommendation. I  welcome  any  written 
statements  which  Members  may  wish 
to  submit  as  part  of  the  Record. 


HOLD  THE  LINE  ON  MIDEAST 
WEAPONS  SALES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Mavroules)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  the  Reagan  administration  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  proceed  with 
the  foreign  military  sale  of  certain 
pieces  of  military  hardware  to  the 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  sale 
does  not  make  good  sense,  and  in  fact. 
I  believe  it  represents  poor  judgment 
and  planning  on  the  part  of  the  new 
administration. 

While  the  formal  notification  proc- 
ess on  the  foreign  sales  has  not  yet 
been  initiated,  and  therefore,  the  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  exercised  its  own 
review  of  the  proposed  sale,  our  re- 
sponsibility is  clear.  We  must  move  to 
block  this  new  arms  shipment,  and 
prevent  this  imnecessary  escalation  of 
the  Mideast  arms  race. 

The  sale  is  contrary  to  our  efforts  to 
promote  peace  and  stability  in  the 
region,  and  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  Saudi  Arabia,  or 
Israel. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  F-15's 
already  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  of 
Saudi  Arabia  are  the  most  sophisticat- 
ed jet  fighters  in  the  world.  The  F-15 
is  the  mainstay  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
and  in  1978,  in  a  questionable  move  to 
strengthen  the  security  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  American  Government 
sold  62  of  these  aircraft  to  the  Saudis. 

At  the  time  of  the  1978  sale,  the 
Congress  was  assured  by  then  Defense 
Secretary  Harold  Brown  that  addition- 
al components  giving  the  F-15's  great- 
er offensive  capabilities,  would  not  be 
sold  to  Saudi  Arabia.  In  a  letter  to 
John  Sparkman,  then  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Secretary  Brown  pledged  'Saudi 
Arabia  has  not  requested  nor  do  we 
intend  to  sell  any  systems  or  arma- 
ments that  would  increase  the  range 
or  enhance  the  ground  attack  capabili- 
ty of  the  P-15's." 

When  the  1978  sale  was  made,  it  was 
transacted  with  very  clear  precondi- 
tions. Now,  3  years  later,  we  learn  that 
the  new  administration  does  not  con- 
sider itself  accountable  to  the  commit- 
ments which  were  made,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  write  its  own  ground  rules  for 
future  arms  sales  to  the  Mideast. 

If  the  administration  proceeds  with 
the  sale  of  the  AIM-9L  air-to-air  mis- 


sile, and  the  pods  to  carry  additional 
fuel  and  consequently  extend  the 
range  of  the  F-15,  they  will  only  en- 
courage the  sale  of  additional  military 
equipment  to  the  Saudi  Government. 
KC-135  jet  tankers,  the  AWACS  air- 
borne warning  and  control  system,  and 
the  multiple  ejection  bomb  racks 
making  the  F-15  an  air-to-ground 
attack  aircraft,  are  likely  to  be  the 
subject  of  future  arms  sale  discussions. 

This  is  wrong. 

The  beginnings  of  a  very  fragile 
peace  process  were  Initiated  at  Camp 
David.  If  that  process  is  to  work,  the 
United  States  must  use  its  influence  to 
promote  the  independence  of  Israel, 
and  the  resolution  of  the  economic 
and  political  disagreements  which 
jeopardize  stability  in  the  entire 
region. 

While  the  new  administration  may 
be  well  intended,  they  have  nonethe- 
less made  a  mistake.  The  Congress 
must  exercise  its  authority.* 


MATERNAL  AND  INFANT 
HEALTH  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1981 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STOBaS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  discuss  today 
a  strategy  for  improving  pregnancy 
outcome.  The  Nation  is  currently 
gratified  at  the  steady  decline  in 
infant  mortality  rates  which  has  oc- 
curred in  this  country  during  the  last 
25  years,  to  the  point  where,  in  1979,  a 
record  low  of  12.3  infant  deaths  per 
1,000  live  births  were  reported.  Howev- 
er, much  more  remains  to  be  done 
since:  First,  the  United  States  has  the 
highest  infant  mortality  rate  than  12 
other  industrialized  nations  in  the 
world;  second,  the  first  year  of  life  re- 
mains the  most  hazardous  until  age 
65;  third,  blacks  and  Hispanic  infants 
are  nearly  twice  as  likely  to  die  before 
their  first  birthday  than  white  infants; 
and  fourth,  many  inner-city  and  rural 
areas  of  the  country  lack  the  resources 
to  combat  high-risk  pregnancies.  Con- 
sequently, new  or  improvements  to  ex- 
isting programs  are  needed  to  better 
plan  maternal  and  infant  health  serv- 
ices to  remedy  these  problems. 

I  wish  to  stress  at  the  outset,  that 
two  recent  activities  have  highlighted 
the  need  to  enhance  the  health  of  in- 
fants through  improving  access  to 
quality  medical  care  for  low-income 
women  and  their  newborns.  First,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Child  and 
Human  Development  held  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  infant  mortality  on 
Jime  30,  1980.  This  hearing  identified 
areas  in  the  Nation  experiencing  high 
infant  mortality  rates  and  the  need 
for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (HHS)  to  initiate  a 
Department-wide  effort  to  better  plan. 
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coordinate,  and  evaluate  health  serv- 
ices delivery  and  health  care  financing 
programs  affecting  maternal  and 
infant  health  services.  Second,  the 
findings  of  the  Select  Panel  for  the 
Promotion  of  Child  Health  recom- 
mended extending  prenatal  care  and 
family  planning  services  for  all  preg- 
nant women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  events  surrounding 
a  pregnancy  are  critical  in  determining 
the  future  development  of  an  infant. 
The  entire  perinatal  period  from  the 
moment  of  conception,  through  the 
prenatal  period,  the  delivery  process, 
and  the  postnatal  period  presents  po- 
tential dangers  to  sm  infant's  healthy 
survival.  Over  the  years  the  title  V  and 
medicaid  programs  have  provided  the 
major  Federal  strategies  to  assist  un- 
derserved  mothers  and  children.  Both 
of  these  programs  have  fallen  short  of 
their  initial  mandates.  Moreover,  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  communities  still 
have  no  title  V  funded  services  while 
infsmt  mortality  rates  remain  high.  In 
many  areas  where  title  V  services  are 
available,  there  are  no  specified  eligi- 
bility, program  performance  stand- 
ards, or  planning  process  to  assure 
that  services  are  delivered  to  meet  spe- 
cific community  goals  and  objectives. 
Although  title  V  maternal  and  child 
health  services  have  provided  many 
pregnant  women  and  newborns  with 
excellent  clinical  care,  low-income 
pregnant  women  still  lack  access  to 
basic  medical  services.  The  medicaid 
program  often  duplicates  the  services 
provided  by  the  title  V  project  sites 
which  emphasize  the  lack  of  coordina- 
tion between  the  title  V  and  title  XIX 
programs.  Moreover,  27  State  medicaid 
plans  fail  to  include  prenatal  care  as  a 
covered  benefit  for  low-income  preg- 
nant women  and  many  plans  impose 
arbitrary  limitations  on  the  amount  or 
scope  of  care  a  family  may  receive. 
These  limitations  are  profoundly  inad- 
equate for  pregnant  mothers  at  risk, 
who  often  do  not  visit  physicians  regu- 
larly during  the  course  of  their  preg- 
nancy. The  Children's  Defense  Fund 
has  reported  that  almost  10  percent  of 
all  'black  mothers  receive  no  prenatal 
care  until  the  final  trimester. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
problems  in  the  delivery  of  federally 
funded  maternal  and  infant  health 
services. 

The  Matenjal  and  Infant  Health 
Services  Act  of  1981  establishes  a  na- 
tional goal  of  lowering  the  number  of 
infant  deaths  to  9  per  1,000  live  births, 
by  1990;  the  establishment  of  a  region- 
al planning  and  advisory  process  in 
high  infant  mortality  areas  to  assist 
State  maternal  and  child  health  agen- 
cies; and,  provides  additional  funds  to 
upgrade  health  facilities  to  better 
serve  and  prevent  high-risk  pregnan- 
cies. The  bill  provides  funds  for  mater- 
nal and  infant  health  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  planning  strategy  to  coordi- 


nate and  evaluate  existing  health  pro- 
grams. 

This  act,  furthermore,  will  amend 
the  title  XIX  medicaid  program  to 
allow  automatic  coverage  for  medicaid- 
eligible  newborns  for  a  120-day  period. 
Moreover,  it  requires  State  medicaid 
plans  to  include  prenatal  care  as  a  cov- 
ered benefit,  and  to  increase  the  reim- 
bursement and  coverage  of  benefits 
for  medicaid-eligible  pregnant  women 
during  the  course  of  their  pregnancy. 

This  act  will  foster  improvements 
and  better  coordination  among  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  to  achieve  the  goal  of  re- 
ducing infant  mortality  during  this 
decade. 

The  biU  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  2507 

A  bill  to  amend  titles  V  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  mater- 
nal and  infant  health  services,  and  for 
other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

American  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Maternal  and  Infant  Health  Services  Act 
of  1981". 

PINSIHGS;  NATIONAL  GOAL;  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Infant  mortality  among  the  chUdren  of 
poor  and  minority  women  is  a  serious  and 
growing  problem; 

(2)  infant  mortality  and  morbidity  rates 
for  the  children  of  adolescent  mothers  are 
particularly  high; 

(3)  among  the  leading  causes  of  Infant 
mortality  are  pregnant  women's  lack  of 
access  to  proper  prenatal  services,  poor  nu- 
trition, and  substance  abuse; 

(4)  because  the  provision  of  health  promo- 
tion, counseling,  and  outreach  services  is  in- 
adequate and  fragmented,  many  pregnant 
women  do  not  know  or  are  unable  to  learn 
effective  health  maintenance  practices; 

(5)  because  the  provision  of  maternal  and 
infant  health  services  is  poorly  planned  and 
is  uncoordinated,  perinatal  services  are  not 
being  targeted  In  a  manner  to  prevent  diffi- 
culties associated  with  high-risk  pt«gnan- 
cies:  and 

(6)  quality  medical  care  for  pregnant 
women  and  infants  offers  a  great  potential 
for  efficiently  improving  the  health  status 
of  the  general  population. 

(b)  Congress  hereby  establishes  the  na- 
tional goals  of— 

(1)  reducing  the  rate  of  infant  mortality 
in  the  United  States  by  1990  to  less  than  9 
infant  deaths  per  1000  live  births,  and 

(2)  reducing  the  rate  of  infant  mortality 
for  underserved  target  groups  in  each 
county  in  the  United  States  by  1990  to  less 
than  12.5  infant  deaths  per  1000  live  births. 

(c)  In  order  to  meet  the  goal  described  in 
subsection  (b)  through  the  development  of 
regional  perinatal  care  systems,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  are— 

(1)  to  identify  pregnant  women  who  are 
likely  to  have  a  high-risk  pregnancy; 

(2)  to  encourage  prenatal  assesanents  for 
each  such  pregnant  woman  identified; 

<3)  to  improve  the  coordination  of  compre- 
hensive maternal  and  child  health  services 
furnished  under  title  V  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  under  title  XIX  of  such  Act, 
through  community  health  centers  receiv- 


ing grants  under  section  330  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  and  through  hospitals. 
In  order  to  increase  accessibility  and  con- 
tinuity of  high-quality  obstetrical  and  neo- 
natal care; 

(4)  to  reduce  the  unacceptably  high  infant 
mortality  rate  among  poor  and  minority 
newborns,  particularly  in  inner  cities  and 
rural  areas; 

(5)  to  encourage  health  promotion  and 
health  education  to  prevent  complications 
of  pregnancy;  and 

(6)  to  increase  the  availability  of  perinatal 
services  in  communities  designated  as  high 
infant  mortality  areas. 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  V 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  FOR 
MATERNAL  AND  INFANT  HEALTH  CARE 

"Sec.  517.  (a)  Grants  and  Cooperative 
Agreements.— ( 1 )  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to,  and  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with.  State  maternal  and  child  health 
agencies  for  the  establishment  of  Statewide 
perinatal  systems  plans  for  the  coordinated 
delivery  of  existing  maternal  and  infant 
health  services  in  the  States. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to, 
and  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with. 
State  maternal  and  child  health  agencies 
for  projects  to  implement  Statewide  perina- 
tal systems  plans  described  in  sut}section 
(b)(2). 

"(b)  Applications.— ( 1 )  No  grant  or  coop- 
erative agreement  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefore  has 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. • 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  grant  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (a)(1)  unless  the  ap- 
plication provides  for  the  development  of  a 
Statewide  perinatal  systems  plan  which— 

"(A)  is  part  of  the  State  plan  for  maternal 
and  child  health  services  required  under 
section  505(a); 

"(B)  includes  a  statement  of  goals  and  ob- 
jectives for  the  coordination  of  the  delivery 
of  maternal  and  infant  health  services 
under  this  title,  under  the  State's  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX,  and  through  com- 
munity health  centers  receiving  grants 
un.ler  section  330  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act; 

"(C)  provides  for  the  analysis  of  the  State 
personnel,  funding,  and  other  resources 
available  to  meet  such  goals  and  objectives; 

"(D)  is  developed  in  consultation  with  the 
State  health  planning  and  development 
sigency  for  the  State  and  in  a  manner  that 
takes  into  consideration  actions  concerning 
perinatal  services  recommended  by  the 
agency  or  by  health  systems  agencies  within 
the  State; 

"(E)  provides  for  the  designation,  in  each 
health  service  area  in  the  State  incorporat- 
ing a  high  infant  mortality  area  (as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary),  of  a  regional  advi- 
sory board,  which  board  is  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of — 

"(i)  local  government  organizations,  the 
health  systems  agency  designated  for  that 
area,  local  medical  societies,  and  health  con- 
sumers concerned  with  the  planning,  coordi- 
nation, and  delivery  of  perinatal  services, 
and 

"(ii)  providers  of  maternal  and  infant 
health  services  (including  public  and  private 
nonprofit  providers  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  community  health  centers)  who  are 


interested  in  the  need  to  plan,  coordinate, 
and  evaluate  the  delivery  of  perinatal  serv- 
ices; 

"(F)  is  developed  in  consultation  with  the 
regional  advisory  boards  designated  and 
under  subparagraph  (E);  and 

"(G)  includes  performance  standards  (sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary)  with  respect  to 
the  improvement  of  the  health  of  mothers 
and  infants  in  the  State  and  specifies  ac- 
tions (including  changes  in  delivery  of  serv- 
ices under  this  title  and  under  the  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX,  and  im- 
provements in  maternal  nutrition  and  other 
programs)  which  will  be  taken  to  achieve 
these  standards. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  grant  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (aK2)  unless  the  ap- 
plication— 

"(A)  provides  that  the  State  maternal  and 
child  health  agency  will  assume  responsibili- 
ty for  coordinating  the  delivery  of  maternal 
and  infant  health  services  under  this  title 
and  under  the  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX; 

"(B)  provides  for  the  designation  of  re- 
gional advisory  boarcis  (in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)(E))  and  provides  that  such 
boards  are  empowered  to  make  recommen- 
dations and  to  serve  as  the  official  advisory 
board  to  the  State  maternal  and  child 
health  agency  with  respect  to— 

"(i)  the  implementation  of  the  perinatal 
maternal  and  infant  health  plan  (described 
in  paragraph  (2)), 

"(ii)  improving  the  delivery  of  neonatal 
and  obstetrical  services  for  high-risk  infants 
and  pregnant  women; 

"(ill)  promoting  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  system  of  data  collection  on  mater- 
nal and  infant  health  care  and  on  the  deliv- 
ery of  perinatal  services  in  the  health  serv- 
ices areas  within  areas  of  the  board,  to  be 
based  on  state  and  other  statistical  report- 
ing requirements; 

"(iv)  the  feasibility  of  designating  (and 
providing  assistance  for  the  upgrading  of 
facilities  to  become)  referral  (inters  or 
transport  systems  for  high-risk  pregnancies, 
including  neonatal  centers  (providing  high 
quality  intensive  care  nursery  services  to 
high-risk  infants),  obstetrical  centers  (to 
provide  high  quality  obstetrical  services  and 
to  assist  other  perinatal  providers  that  serve 
pregnant  women  likely  to  have  high-risk 
pregnancies),  and  an  emergency  transport 
system  for  high-risk  infants  (including  relat- 
ed communication  systems  with  perinatal 
providers);  and 

"(V)  establishing  a  case  management 
system  described  in  subparagraph  (C); 

"(C)  provides  for  the  development  of  a 
case  management  system  under  which— 

"(i)  each  pregnant  woman  and  newborn 
residing  in  a  high  infant  mortality  area 
within  the  county  is  provided  a  comprehen- 
sive assessment  by  health  care  provider 
who— 

"(I)  furnishes  primary  care  for  woman 
and  the  infant  and 

"(II)  arranges  to  coordinate  and  monitor 
all  other  medical  care  for  the  woman  and 
infant  on  a  continuous  basis  throughout  the 
perinatal  period, 

in  order  to  identify  her  need  for  perinatal 
services  or  referral  for  specialized  services; 

"(ii)  such  women  are  informed  of  medical 
determinations  relating  to  their  care  and  of 
the  particular  reasons  for  the  need  for  par- 
ticular obstetrical  or  perinatal  services; 

"(Hi)  there  is  coodination  between  the  de- 
livery of  health  education  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  medical-social  services  and  nutritional 
services  to  Such  women;  and 


"(iv)  there  is  a  system  providing  for  co- 
ordination in  the  establishment  and  use  of 
medical  records  for  these  patients  in  order 
to  assure  that  all  relevant  documents  con- 
cerning the  health  care  of  such  a  woman 
can  be  readUy  available  to  the  women's 
health  care  provider,  whether  in  the  ambu- 
latory or  inpatient  setting;  and 

"(D)  provides  for  the  furnishing  of  perina- 
tal services  required  to  meet  the  needs  iden- 
tified in  comprehensive  assessments  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C)(i),  including— 

"(i)  the  targeting  of  prenatal  care  to  com- 
munities with  high  infant  mortality  rates; 

"(11)  collection  and  monitoring  of  data  for 
the  analysis  of  infant  records  and  indicators 
of  maternal  and  infant  health  status: 

"(iii)  providing  assistance  for  the  upgrad- 
ing of  facilities  to  some  neonatal  centers. 
obstetri(»J  centers,  or  systems  for  the  emer- 
gency transport  of  high-risk  Infants: 

"(iv)  the  coordination  and  expansion  of 
health  promotion,  outreach,  and  parenting 
educational  services  for  pregnant  women; 

"(v)  taking  such  steps  as  might  increase 
the  availability  of  physicians,  nurse  practi- 
tioners, and  certified  nurse  raidwives  to  pro- 
vide perinatal  services;  and 

"(vi)  expanding  nutritional  screening  and 
high  blood  pressure  screening  for  pregnant 
women  and  infants  and  counseling  services 
for  pregnant  women. 

"(c)  Payment  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance.—(1)  The  Secretary  may  pay  the 
amount  of  any  grant  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment under  this  section  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  provide  technical 
assistance  to  States  in  order  to  assist  them 
in  applying  for  grants  and  cooperative 
agreements  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Annual  Report.— The  Secretary  shall 
annually  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  as- 
sistance provided  to  States  under  this  sec- 
tion and  on  how  such  assistance  has  helped 
in  preventing  high-risk  pregnancies  and  in 
lowering  Infant  mortality  and  morbidity 
rates. 

"(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations 
AND  Allotments.— (1)  For  the  purpose  of 
making  grants  and  cooperative  agreements 
under  subsection  (aHl),  there  are  author- 
ized to  t>e  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
fiscal  years. 

"(2>(A)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  each 
State  to  improve  maternal  and  infant 
health  services  under  grants  and  coopera- 
tive agreements  under  subsection  (aK2). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$85,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  each 
of  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

"(B)  Appropriations  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  allotted  each  year,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
to  States  for  grants  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments under  subsection  (aK2)  on  the  basis 
of  (i>  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the 
State  and  (ii)  the  amount  of  funds  require<f 
to  carry  out  the  Statewide  perinatal  systems 
plan  developed  under  subsection  (b)(2). 

"(f)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section: 

"(1)  The  terms  'health  systems  agency' 
and  'State  health  planning  and  develop- 
ment agency'  mean  such  an  agency  as  desig- 
nated under  sections  1515  or  1521.  respec- 
tively, of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

"(2)  The  term  high-risk  pregnancy'  means 
a  pregnancy  that,  because  of  the  medical  or 
other  condition  (including  diat>etes,  hyper- 
tension, malnutrition,  drug  or  alcohol 
abuse)  of  the  pregnant  women,  has  a  higher 
than  normal  risk  of  complications,  delivery. 


or  of  health  or  developmental  problems  for 
her  Infant. 

"(3)  The  term  high-risk  infant'  means  a 
newborn  child  of  low  birth  weight,  or  an 
infant  who  is  otherwise  identified  as  having 
congenital  anomalies  or  health  or  develop- 
mental problems. 

"(4)  The  term  infant'  means  achild  under 
the  age  of  one  year. 

"(5)  The  term  'neonatal'  relates  to  infanta 
during  the  period  from  birth  to  the  age  of 
28  days. 

"(6)  The  term  perinatal'  relates  to  preg- 
nant women  during  the  period  from  concep- 
tion to  six  weeks  after  delivery  and  to  in- 
fants during  the  period  from  birth  to  120 
days  after  birth. 

"(7)  The  term  'State  maternal  and  child 
health  agency'  means,  for  a  State,  the 
agency  designated  under  section  505<aK2) 
for  that  State.". 

medicaid  elicibilitt  and  services  for 
pregnant  women  and  infants 

Sec.  4.  (aXl)  Section  1902(aK10)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended- 

(A)  by  inserting  "(i) "  after  '(A)"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following  new  clause: 

"(ii)  for  making  medical  assistance  availa- 
ble for  care  and  services  provided  during 
pregnancy  and  120  days  following  the  date 
of  the  termination  of  a  pregnancy  to  a 
woman  (and  any  child  bom  as  a  result  of 
such  pregnancy)  if— 

"(I)  her  resources  (including  the  resources 
of  her  family)  meet  the  resources  test  of  eli- 
gibility for  medical  assistance  under  the 
State  plan  applicable  to  a  family  with  de- 
pendent children,  and 

"(II)  her  income  (including  the  income  of 
her  family)  does  not  exceed  the  higher  of 
the  Income  standard  for  such  a  woman  to  be 
eligible  for  any  medical  assistance  under  the 
State  plan  or  55  percent  of  the  applicable 
nonfarm  income  official  poverty  line,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  revised  annually  in  accordance  with 
section  624  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964;". 

(2)  Sections  1902(f)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(lOKA)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(lOKAKi)"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

(3)  Sections  1903(aKl),  1903(f)(4)(C).  and 
1905(a)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  1902(a)(10KA)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■1902(aK10KAXi)" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(bKl)  Section  ^905(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (vi); 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  clause  (vii); 

(C)  by  inserting  after  and  below  clause 
(vii)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(vlii)  women  during  pregnancy  and 
during  the  120  days  following  the  date  of 
termination  of  pregnancy  and  during  such 
120  days  any  child  bom  as  the  result  of  such 
pregnancy.";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  ""A  woman  described  in 
clause  (viii)  of  this  suljsection  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  income  insufficient  to  meet 
all  of  the  cost  of  the  care  and  services  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection  if  the  income  of 
the  woman  (and  of  her  family)  does  not 
exceed  the  income  standards  described  in 
section  1902(aK10KAKiKlI).". 

(2KA)  Section  1902(aKI7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting ",  except  as  provided 
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under  p&ngnph  (lOHAKiXII)."  after  "In- 
clude reasonable  standards  (which". 

(B)  Section  1902(aK17KB)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  family  composi- 
tion" after  "except  for  income  and  re- 
sources". 

(cKl)  Section  1902(aK13)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to 
read  as  follows: 

■(B)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (lOKA),  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  at  least  the  care  and  services  listed 
in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  and  (17)  of 
section  1905(a).  and". 

(2)  Section  1902(aK14KA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting",  individuals  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (lOKAKll),"  before 
"and  individuals  with  respect  to  whom  there 
is  being  paid". 

(3)  Section  1905(a)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "and"  before 
"(C)",  and  (B)  by  Inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  the  following:  ":  and  (D) 
perinatal  services  (including  nutritional 
screening)". 

(d)  Section  1902(e)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 


(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(e)".  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  each  State  plan  approved  under 
this  title  must  provide  that  any  pregnant 
woman  (or  any  child  bom  as  a  result  of  her 
pregnancy)  who  is  eligible  for.  has  applied 
for,  and  has  received  medical  assistance 
under  this  title  and  who  becomes  ineligible 
for  such  assistance  because  of  increased 
income  or  resources  shall,  nonetheless, 
remain  eligible  for  all  such  medical  assist- 
ance provided  under  the  State  plan  until 
the  end  of  the  120  day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  termination  of  her  pregnan- 
cy.". 

(e)  Section  1902(aX13)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (P),  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(G)  for  payment  for  physicians  services 
furnished  in  an  outpatient  setting  to  indi- 
viduals described  in  paragraph  (lOKAKii)  at 
a  rate  not  less  than  80  percent  of  the  rea- 
sonable charge  for  such  services  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  1842(b));". 

(f)  Section  1902(aH10)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "(III)", 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  the  following:  ',  and  (IV)  the  plan 
shall  make  available  medical  assistance  to 
eligible  pregnant  women  for  prenatal  serv- 
ices furnished  in  an  outpatient  setting  of  at 
least  such  reasonable  amount,  duration,  and 
scope  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe". 

(g)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  (except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
paragraph  (2))  apply  to  medical  assistance 
provided  under  a  State  plan,  approved 
under  title  XIX  of  the  the  Social  Security 
Act,  on  and  after  October  1,  1981. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
comply  with  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section,  the  State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  failing  to  comply  with  such  requirements 
of  such  title  solely  on  the  basis  of  Its  failure 
to  comply  with  such  requirements  before 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter 


beginning  after  the  close  of  the  first  regular 
session  of  the  State  legislature  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


TITLE  I— BUSINESS  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  LOANS 


FEDERAL  USURY  LAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un<Jer 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
is  re<x)gmized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  preempt 
State  usury  ceilings  on  consimier 
credit.  This  is  an  issue  that  I  raised 
last  year  in  two  bills  that  I  Introduced 
that  explored  different  approaches  for 
Federal  preemption  of  State  usury 
ceilings  on  consumer  loans.  No  action 
was  taken  on  those  proposals.  But  the 
problem  remains.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
aggravated  by  continued  high  Interest 
rates.  Congress  needs  to  give  urgent 
attention  to  the  problem  of  usury  ceil- 
ings because  of  its  serious  affect  on 
both  consumers  and  lenders. 

The  problem  is  straightforward: 
Many  States  currently  have  usury 
laws  that  set  ceilings  on  consumer 
loans  at  levels  well  below  market  inter- 
est rates.  The  result  is  that  many 
banks  and  other  lenders  are  reluctant 
to  finance  big-ticket  items  and  extend 
revolving  credit  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  their  funds— a  cost  that  low 
usury  ceilings  prevents  them  from  re- 
couping. This  has  hurt  consumers  who 
cannot  secure  credit  at  any  price  and 
small  businesses  that  rely  on  commer- 
cial credit  to  finance  their  retaU  sales. 

My  new  bill  deals  with  this  problem 
by  providing  for  a  simple  Federal  pre- 
emption of  the  various  State  usury 
ceilings  on  consumer  loans.  Let  me 
point  out  that  it  in  no  way  affects  the 
consumer  protection  provisions  that 
the  States,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, have  enacted.  Whatever  protec- 
tions the  States  have  provided  to  con- 
simiers  would  stand  and  States  would 
be  able  to  do  whatever  they  decide  in 
the  future.  In  addition,  the  bill  pro- 
tects State  discretion  by  allowing  the 
States  a  3-year  period  after  the  legisla- 
tion's enactment  in  which  they  could 
reimpose  interest  (filings  on  consumer 
loans. 

I  think  we  would  all  prefer  that  the 
States  themselves  take  action  to  allevi- 
ate any  untenable  conditions  caused 
by  usury  ceilings.  However,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  State  action,  I  believe  that  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  consumers,  small  biLsi- 
nesses,  and  lenders. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  bill  and 
a  review  of  its  provisions,  section  by 
section: 

HJl.  2501 
A  bill  to  deregulate  Interest  rate  ceilings  on 
business,  agricultural  and  consumer  credit 
transactions,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interest  Rate  De- 
regulation Act  of  1981". 


Sec.  101.  Section  511  of  the  Depository  In- 
stitutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980  (94  SUt.  161;  PubUc  Law  96- 
221)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  511.  The  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tions or  the  laws  of  any  state  expressly 
limiting  the  rate  or  amount  of  Interest,  dis- 
count, points,  finance  charges  or  other 
charges  which  may  be  charged,  taken,  re- 
ceived, or  reserved  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  business  or  agricultural  loan." 

Sec.  102.  Section  512  of  the  Depository  In- 
stitutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  512.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  provisions  of 
this  part  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  busi- 
ness and  agricultural  loans  made  on  or  after 
April  1,  1980. 

"(b)  The  provision  of  this  part  shall  not 
apply  to  any  business  or  agricultural  loan 
made  in  any  State  after  the  date  (on  or 
after  April  1.  1980.  and  prior  to  April  1, 
1983),  on  which  such  State  adopts  a  law  or 
certifies  that  the  voters  of  such  State  have 
voted  in  favor  of  any  provision,  constitution- 
al or  otherwise,  which  states  explicitly  and 
by  its  terms  that  such  State  does  not  want 
the  provisions  of  this  part  to  apply  with  re- 
spect to  loans  made  in  such  State,  except 
that  such  provision  shall  apply  to  any  loan 
made  on  or  after  such  date  pursuant  to  a 
commitment  to  make  such  loan  which  was 
entered  into  on  or  after  April  1,  1980,  and 
prior  to  such  date. 

"(c)  A  loan  shall  be  deemed  to  be  made  on 
or  after  April  1,  1980  if  such  loan— 

"(1)(A)  is  funded  or  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  during  such  period  regardless  of 
whether  pursuant  to  a  commitment  or  other 
agreement  therefor  made  prior  to  April  1, 
1980; 

"(B)  was  made  prior  to  or  on  April  1,  1980, 
and  bears  or  provides  for  interest  during  a 
period  after  April  1,  1980,  on  the  outstand- 
ing amount  thereof  of  a  variable  or  fluctuat- 
ing rate;  or 

"(C)  is  a  renewal,  extension,  or  other 
modification  of  a  loan  made  prior  to  April  1, 
1980,  and  such  renewal  or  extension  or 
other  modification  is  made  with  the  written 
consent  of  any  person  obligated  to  repay 
such  loan;  and 

"(2)(A)  is  an  original  principal  amount  of 
$25,000  or  more  ($1,000  or  more  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1980  or  any 
amount  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Interest  Rate  Deregulation  Act  of  1981); 
or 

"(B)  is  part  of  a  series  of  advances  and  is 
the  aggregate  of  aU  sums  advanced  or 
agreed  or  contemplated  to  be  advanced  pur- 
suant to  a  commitment  or  other  agreement 
therefor  is  $25,000  or  more  ($1,000  or  more 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1980  or  any  amount  on  or  after  the  dates 
of  enactment  of  the  Interest  Rate  Deregula- 
tion Act  of  1981)." 

TITLE  II— CONSUMER  LOANS 

Sec.  201.  Title  V  of  the  Depository  Institu- 
tion  Deregulation   and   Monetary   Control 
Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subpart: 
"Part  D— Consumer  Loans 

"Sec.  531.  (a)  The  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution or  the  laws  of  any  state  expressly 
limiting   the   nature,   rate,   amount  of.   or 
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manner  in  which  interest,  finance  charges 
or  other  charges  or  fee,  including  the  impo- 
sition by  a  creditor  of  transaction  fees  and 
access  fees  pursuant  to  an  open-end  credit 
plan,  which  may  be  charged,  taken,  re- 
ceived, or  reserved  shall  not  apply  to  an  ex- 
tension of  consumer  credit. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
consumer  protection  and  regulatory  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  or  the  laws  of  any 
state  shall  remain  In  full  force  and  effect. 

"Sec.  532.  The  term  'extension  of  consum- 
er credit'  means  credit  made  available  by  a 
creditor  to  a  natural  person,  primarily  for 
personal,  family,  household,  investment, 
home-acquisition,  or  home  improvement 
purposes,  whether  secured  or  unsecured  and 
without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  proper- 
ty securing  the  indebtedness  including  the 
refinancing  of  credit  made  available  for 
such  purposes,  but  excluding  credit  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  501  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  533.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  provision  of 
section  531  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
extension  of  consumer  credit  made  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Interest  Rate 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  531  shall 
not  apply  to  any  extension  of  consumer 
credit  in  any  state  made  on  or  after  a  date 
(on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Inter- 
est Rate  Deregulation  Act  of  1981  and  prior 
to  a  date  three  years  after  such  effective 
date)  on  which  such  State  adopts  a  law  or 
certifies  that  the  voters  of  such  State  have 
voted  in  favor  of  any  provision,  constitution- 
al or  otherwise,  which  states  explicitly  and 
by  its  terms  that  such  State  does  not  want 
the  provisions  of  this  part  to  apply  with  re- 
spect to  loans  made  in  such  State,  except 
that  such  provisions  shall  apply  to  any  loan 
made  on  or  after  such  date  pursuant  to  a 
commitment  to  make  such  loan  which  was 
entered  into  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Interest  Rate  Deregulation  Act  of  1981. 

"(c)  Any  law  or  certification  adopted  by  a 
State  or  its  voters  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  may  specify  that  portion 
of  the  extensions  of  consumer  credit  made 
in  such  State  to  which  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 531  will  not  apply. 

"Sec.  534.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  authorized  to 
issue  rules  and  regulations  and  to  publish 
interpretations  governing  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  part." 

Sec.  202.  Section  528  of  the  Depository  In- 
stitutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  inserting 
"section  107(5KA)(vi)  of  the  Federal  Oedit 
Union  Act"  after  the  words  "National  Hous- 
ing Act.". 

TITLE  UI— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  301.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  be  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Section-bt-Sbction  Analysis 

This  bill  would  amend  Title  V  of  the  De- 
pository Institutions  Deregulation  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980  to  extend  the  preemption  of 
various  state  usury  ceilings. 

TITLE  I — BUSINESS  AND  AGRICITLTnilAl.  LOANS 

Section  101.  This  section  eliminates  the  al- 
ternative federal  celling  on  rates  for  busi- 
ness and  agricultural  loans.  The  present  fed- 
eral alternative  celling  is  set  at  5  percent 
over  the  discount  rate  on  ninety  day  com- 
mercial paper  as  set  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banlis.  This  section  also  eliminates  the 
$1,000  threshold  amount  now  required  for 
the  preemption  to  apply. 

Section  102.  This  section  would  make  the 
preemption  of  state  usury  ceilings  applica- 


ble to  business  and  agricultural  loans  per- 
manent subject  to  the  ability  of  the  states 
to  reimpose  the  ceilings.  This  provision, 
along  with  section  101  would  make  the 
treatment  of  business  and  agricultural  loans 
the  same  as  the  treatment  of  residential 
first  mortgage  loans.  This  amendment  con- 
tinues to  give  a  state  the  opportunity  to  de- 
termine that  the  federal  preemption  will 
not  apply  to  loans  made  in  that  state.  The 
amendments  made  by  this  section  would  not 
effect  any  state  determination  to  reimpose 
its  usury  ceilings  made  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  act. 

TITLE  II— CONStniER  LOANS 

Section  201.  This  section  adds  a  new  part 
D  to  the  Title  V  of  the  Depository  Institu- 
tions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980.  Part  D  consists  of  sections  531. 
532.  533,  and  534. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  531  preempts 
state  usury  ceilings  on  extensions  of  con- 
sumer credit  and  preempts  state  laws  which 
prohibit  the  imposition  of  transaction  fees 
and  annual  fees  in  conjunction  with  open 
end  credit  plans. 

Subsection  (b)  of  Section  531  explicitly 
provides  that  consumer  protection  provi- 
sions are  not  affected  by  the  elimination  of 
rates  ceUlngs.  A  few  examples  follow:  state 
laws  or  regulations  specifying  tliat  the  Rule 
of  78's  is  an  improper  method  of  computing 
a  rebate  upon  prepayment  of  a  precomput- 
ed  loan  would  not  be  preempted:  laws  limit- 
Ing  the  prepayment  penalties  that  may  be 
imposed  would  not  be  preempted;  State  laws 
providing  for  limited  periodic  increases  on 
variable  rate  loans  would  not  be  preempted, 
although  a  ceiling  on  the  ultimate  interest 
rate  would  be  preempted;  laws  specifying 
maximum  late  charges  would  not  be  pre- 
empted; laws  requiring  the  refinancing  of 
balloon  payments  would  not  be  preempted; 
laws  requiring  specific  disclosures  or  notices 
such  as  the  use  of  plain  English  or  default 
notices  would  not  be  preempted. 

Section  532  defines  the  term  "extension  of 
consumer  credit".  The  term  is  defined  by 
specifying  the  purposes  that  will  be  consid- 
ered consumer  credit.  But  the  definition 
would  generally  cover  such  tjT>es  of  credit 
as  new  and  used  automobile  loans,  credit 
card  plans,  overdraft  checking  plans,  other 
open  end  credit  plans,  second  mortgage 
loans  on  the  residence  of  a  consimier,  and 
retail  sales  financing. 

Section  533  gives  states  a  three-year 
period  to  reimpose  ceilings.  Subsection  (c) 
provides  that  a  state  may  reimpose  ceilings 
on  only  a  portion  of  the  extensions  of  con- 
sumer credit  made  in  that  state  if  it  so  de- 
sires. This  would  allow  states  to  address  spe- 
cific problems  without  relmposlng  ceilings 
on  all  extensions  of  consimier  credit. 

Section  534,  provides  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  may  write  rules  and  regulations 
and  issue  interpretations  implementing  the 
preemption  provisions  for  consumer  loans. 
It  is  contemplated  that  the  Board  would  re- 
solve conflicts  between  these  provisions  and 
state  laws  where  appropriate. 

Sections  202.  This  provision  amends  sec- 
tion 528  of  the  Depository  Institutions  De- 
regulation and  Monetary  Control  Act  to 
permit  federally  insured  credit  unions  to 
charge  interest  at  the  same  rates  permitted 
to  other  lenders  under  part  D  of  Title  V  as 
set  forth  in  this  act. 


tions  Deregulation   and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980  as  the  date  of  enactment.*  J 


TITLE  III— EPPBL-ilVE  DATE 

Section  301.  This  section  specifies  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  act  and  the  amendments 
made  to  Title  V  of  the  Depository  Institu- 


MOBILE  TEACHERS' 
RETIREMENT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Paketta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  reintr(xlucing  legislation  to  cor- 
rect a  serious  inequity  affecting  the  re- 
tirement benefits  of  teachers  through- 
out the  Nation.  I  hope  that  the  97th 
Congress  will  finally  act  to  eliminate 
an  injustice  which  denies  hard-earned 
retirement  benefits  to  teachers  who 
move  across  State  lines.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  swift  passage  of 
the  MobUe  Teachers*  Retirement  Act 
of  1981. 

The  justification  for  my  legislation 
is  clear  and  simple.  Current  law  effec- 
tively penalizes  teachers  who  move 
across  State  lines.  At  a  time  when 
there  is  severe  unemployment  in  the 
teaching  profession  and  when  there  is 
a  growing  need  for  experienced  teach- 
ers in  our  rural  areas  in  many  States, 
it  is  essential  that  Congress  pass  legis- 
lation quickly  which  will  lift  this  pen- 
alty so  that  teachers  will  be  able  to 
seek  employment  in  various  locations 
without  losing  retirement  benefits. 

In  California  alone  there  are  over 
100,000  elementary,  secondary,  and 
community  (»llege  teachers  who  have 
taught  in  other  States.  Many  of  these 
teachers  have  spent  an  average  of  8 
years  working  in  other  States;  unfor- 
tunately, those  years  have  been  lost  in 
figuring  the  retirement  benefits  accu- 
mulated over  the  years. 

The  bin  I  am  reintroducing  today  es- 
tablishes a  Federal-State  program  to 
assist  in  the  funding  of  these  benefits 
for  teachers.  It  would  enable  teachers 
who  have  taught  in  two  or  more  States 
to  retire  at  the  end  of  their  careers 
with  benefits  substantially  the  same  as 
they  would  have  received  by  teaching 
in  a  single  State  for  their  entire  ca- 
reers. In  addition,  the  bill  would 
extend  Federal  aid  in  the  financing  of 
recognized  out-of-State  service  credit 
for  those  States  wishing  to  participate. 

While  many  State  retirement  sys- 
tems have  made  attempts  to  rectify 
this  situation,  limitations  on  State 
funds  and  the  interstate  nature  of  the 
problem  point  to  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility in  this  area.  Because  of  the  tre- 
mendous role  played  by  our  Nation's 
teachers  in  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren, it  is  critical  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  lend  support  to  teachers  in 
this  matter  relating  to  retirement 
benefits.  Thomas  Jefferson  recognized 
the  importance  of  sound  education  in 
the  dem<x;ratic  process  and  feared  the 
consequences  of  ignorance  on  the  abil- 
ity of  Americans  to  participate  in  the 
grand  democratic  experiment.  His  con- 
cerns then  are  still  valid  today.  Peder- 
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al  support  for  teachers'  retirement 
benefits  should  be  commensurate  with 
the  awesome  responsibilities  which 
teachers  bear  in  our  society. 

I  have  reprinted  below  the  full  text 
of  my  bill  for  the  convenience  of  my 
colleagues. 

H.R.  2504 
A  bill  to  permit  teachers  to  change  employ- 
ment across  State  lines  without  substan- 
tial loss  of  retirement  benefits 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mobile  Teachers' 
Retirement  Assistance  Act". 

rUTDIMGS  AKD  STATXKXNT  OF  PT7RPOSF 

S»c.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  trans- 
fer of  qualified  teaching  personnel  between 
schools  operated  by  public  educational 
agencies  in  one  State  and  schools  operated 
by  public  educational  agencies  in  another 
State  is  seriously  impeded  because  of  the 
possibility  of  forfeiture  of  retirement  bene- 
fits in  the  system  from  which  a  teacher 
transfers  and  that  the  resulting  immobility 
of  teachers  impedes  the  mobUity  of  the  Na- 
tion's work  force  by  hindering  the  growth 
and  development  of  new  communities.  It  iz 
therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  protect 
commerce  by  facilitating  the  interchange  of 
teaching  personnel  from  a  public  education- 
al agency  in  another  State  by  providing 
Federal  financial  assistance  in  the  transfer 
of  credits  from  one  State  to  another  State. 
DErnrmoifs 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "State  retirement  system" 
means  a  State  retirement  system  estab- 
lished under  State  law  or  local  public  retire- 
ment system  recognized  or  established  by 
State  law.  in  which  teachers  participate. 

(2/  The  term  "teacher"  means  an  individu- 
al who  is  employed  in  a  professional  educa- 
tional capacity  by  a  board  of  education. 

(3)  The  term  "covered  teacher"  means  a 
teacher  who  is  £.  member  of  a  State  retire- 
ment system. 

(4)  The  term  "board  of  education"  means 
any  board,  committee,  commission,  or 
agency  authorized  by  State  law  to  direct  a 
public  educational  system,  school,  or  institu- 
tion of  higher  education. 

(5)  The  term  State"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  other 
territory  of  the  United  SUtes  which  has  a 
public  retirement  system  which  includes 
teachers. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(7)  The  term  "out-of-State"  means  public 
teaching  service  performed  in  another  State 
or  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  oper- 
ated by  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  United  States  Department 
of  Defense  and  recognized  by  the  system  in 
which  the  teacher  is  a  member  for  the  pur- 
pose of  service  credit  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  law  governing  the  oper- 
ation of  such  system. 

(8)  The  term  "vesting"  means  a  right  of  a 
teacher  who  separates  from  covered  employ- 
ment after  having  at  least  the  minimum 
years  of  credited  service  required  under  the 
State  retirement  system,  and  has  left  his 
contributions  in  the  retirement  fund  of  such 
system,  to  a  retirement  benefit  upon  reach- 
ing an  age  specified  in  the  law  governing 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  system, 
which  benefit  is  based  at  least  in  part  on 
public  contributions. 


Sk.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  participate  in  the 
program  provided  for  in  this  Act,  a  State  re- 
tirement system  must— 

(1)  provide  for  payment  of  retirement 
benefits  on  account  of  out-of-State  service 
by  a  covered  teacher  as  required  in  section 
5(c); 

(2)  allow  covered  teachers  at  least  ten 
years  of  out-of-State  credit  for  public  teach- 
ing service  not  covered  by  the  system  which 
is  not  vested  under  another  State  retire- 
ment system,  upon  payment  by  the  covered 
teacher  by  the  date  of  retirement  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  involved  and  payment  from 
public  funds  of  the  remainder: 

(3)  require  no  more  than  one  year  of  in- 
State  service  for  each  year  of  out-of-State 
service  credit  granted: 

(4)  provide  that  the  teacher's  payment  for 
out-of-State  service  credit  shall  not  exceed 
25  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the  out- 
of-State  service  credit: 

(5)  provide  for  vesting  after  not  more  than 
five  years  of  credible  service  in  the  State  re- 
tirement system:  and 

(6)  provide  for  malting  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  report. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  a  State  re- 
tirement system  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a),  he  shall  approve  it  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  this  Act. 

OUT-OF-STATK  CRESrr  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practical  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  make  a  Federal  contribution  to  each 
State  retirement  system  which  he  has  ap- 
proved under  section  4(b)  on  account  of 
each  covered  teacher  who  is  a  member  of 
the  system  who  retired  during  the  fiscal 
year  (or  other  twelve-month  period  desig- 
nated by  the  system)  which  ended  in  such 
calendar  year  with  credited  out-of-State 
service  as  a  teacher.  The  Federal  contribu- 
tion on  account  of  each  year  of  each  such 
teacher's  credited  out-of-State  service  as  a 
teacher  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  as  determined  by 
the  retirement  system  at  such  teacher's  age 
on  date  of  retirement,  except  that  if  the 
teacher  has  not  reached  age  sixty,  the  cost 
shall  be  determined  as  if  the  teacher  were 
age  sixty. 

(b)  The  Federal  contribution  under  this 
section  to  a  State  retirement  system  shall  be 
limited  to  the  reserve  required  to  provide 
not  more  than  ten  years  of  out-of-State 
service  credit,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  determine  maximum  reserve  factors  at 
each  age,  beginning  at  age  sixty,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  contribution. 

(c)  The  Federal  contribution  under  this 
section  to  a  State  retirement  system  shall  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  subject  to 
the  same  terms  and  conditions,  as  are  funds 
of  the  system  derived  from  other  sources. 
Retirement  benefits  under  such  system  at- 
tributable to  service  credited  under  this  sec- 
tion shaU  not  be  paid  on  a  basis  less  favora- 
ble to  the  retired  teacher  than  the  pay- 
ments made  under  such  system  which  are 
attributable  to  service  other  than  that  so 
credited. 

COST  or  AOMIinSTRATIOIf 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  each  fiscal 
year  make  a  grant  to  each  State  retirement 
system  which  is  approved  to  participate  in 
this   Act.    Each   such    grant   shall    be    an 


amount  equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the  Feder- 
al contribution  made  under  section  5. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981,  with  respect  to  teachers  who 
retire  on  or  after  such  date. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  making  such 
Federal  payments,  there  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  19G2,  and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  the  amount  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 
[Inadvertently  omitted  from  Congressional 
Record  of  Wednesday,  March  11,  ISSH 

H.R.  2166.  An  act  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  extend  cer- 
tain authorities  relating  to  the  international 
energy  program. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuNGREN)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Jetporos,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Tauke,  for  5  minuteE.  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bedell)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AmroNzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiMO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mavroules.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  W'TDEN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McHuGH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNtrnzio,  for  15  minutes,  on 
March  18. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuNGREN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Ms.  Fiedler. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  CLIIfGER. 

Mr.  Lent  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  LoTT. 
Mr.  McGrath. 


lifr,  Rudd  in  three  Instances, 

Mr.  FORSTtHK. 

Mr.  HiLUS. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Fenwick. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  H'YDE. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bedell),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Fithian  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Apflegate. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Guarini. 

Mr.  Ertel. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  MOFFETT. 

Mr.  Harkin. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'cl(x;k  and  50  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Friday.  March  13.  1981.  at  11 
a.m. 


UMI 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

774.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve 
Affairs,  and  Logistics),  transmitting  a  repori 
on  Selected  Reserve  recruiting  and  reten- 
tion incentives  as  of  December  31,  1980.  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  2134  and  sections  308b 
and  308c  of  title  37,  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

775.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Research,  Development 
and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of  the 
proposed  conversion  to  contractor  perform- 
ance of  the  Norih  Ranges  oF>eration  and 
maintenance  function  at  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base,  Nev.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-342:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

776.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Development 
and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of  the 
proposed  conversion  to  contractor  perform- 
ance of  the  commissary  shelfstocking  and 
custodial  services  function  at  Pease  Air 
Force  Base,  N.H..  pursuant  to  section  502(b) 
of  Public  Law  96-342:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

777.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  notice  of 


a  delay  until  May  1,  1981,  in  submission  of 
the  report  on  the  Impact  of  the  change  in 
the  definition  of  developmental  disabilities, 
required  by  section  503(bK2)  of  Public  Law 
95-602:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

778.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  repori 
on  activities  under  section  340A  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 106(b)  of  Public  Law  95-626;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

779.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential 
Determination  No.  81-3,  finding  that  the 
sale  of  defense  articles  and  defense  services 
to  the  Government  of  Rwanda  wUl 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  world  peace,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(aKl)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

780.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determina- 
tion No.  81-4,  authorizing  the  furnishing  of 
certain  defense  articles,  defense  services, 
and  military  education  and  training  to  El 
Salvador  under  the  provisions  of  chapters  2 
and  5  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

781.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983  for  the  Department  of  State;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

782.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  In- 
ternational Communication  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Agency's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1980.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

783.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  on  NASA's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1980.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  CJovem- 
ment  Operations. 

784.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1980,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  C^ommittee  on  Government 
OiJe  rations. 

785.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commission- 
er of  Social  Security,  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  notice  of 
a  proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment O|>erations. 

786.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
review  and  revision  of  royalty  payments  for 
fiscal  years  1979  and  1980  for  Federal  on- 
shore and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and 
gas  leases,  pursuant  to  section  602  of  Public 
Law  95-372;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

787.  A  letter  from  the  Chief,  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting the  development  and  management 
plan,  legal  description,  and  map  for  the  St. 
Joe  River,  Idaho,  pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

788.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 


employment Compensation  Act  of  1970  to 
eliminate  the  national  trigger  for  extended 
compensation,  change  the  State  trigger, 
provide  for  a  qualifying  requirement,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

789.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  notice  of  a  delay  until 
May  15,  1981,  In  the  submission  of  the  first 
annual  report  on  the  use  of  alcohol  in  fuel, 
required  by  section  221(c)  of  Public  Law  95- 
618.  as  amended  (94  Stat.  280):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

790.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
EHectlon  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  revised  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  request,  pursuant  to  section 
307(dKl)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act.  as  amended;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  and  House  Administra- 
tion. 

791.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  more  diligent  follow- 
up  to  weed  out  ineligible  SSA  disability 
beneficiaries  (HRD-81-48.  Mar.  3.  1981); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

792.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  problem  of  outstanding  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  checks  (HRD- 
81-58,  Mar.  3,  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  (jovemment  Ojjerations,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

793.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  to  clarify  that  no  prior 
public  hearing  is  required  for  applications 
for  amendment  which  Involve  no  significant 
hazards  consideration  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 


PUBLIC  BILUS  and 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

Mr.     ALBOSTA     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Bbodhead.  and  Mr. 
Shanroh): 
H.R.  2485.  A  bill  to  extend  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  Imports  of  chipper  knife  steel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Btr.  APPLEGATE: 
HM.  2486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  target- 
ed jobs  credit  for  3  years,  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  vages  per  year  taken  Into  ac- 
count, to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  an 
employee  who  is  a  Vietnam-era  veteran  l>e 
economically    disadvantaged,    and    to    raise 
the  maximum  age  of  a  Vietnam-era  veteran 
for  whom  an  employer  may  qualify  for  such 
a  credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BAFALIS: 
H.R.  2487.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8e  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as 
reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  to  sub- 
ject Imported  tomatoes  to  restrictions  com- 
parable to  those  applicable  to  domestic  to- 
matoes: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    BARNES   (for    himself,    Mr. 
McCu>ry.   Mr.   Matsdi.   Mr.   Obks- 
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STAR.   Mr.    Lee.   Ms.    PButARo,    Mr. 
Whitkhtthst.    Mr.    Escar.    Ms.    Mi- 
KTTLSKi,    Mr.    Bkilenson,    Mr.    For- 
SYTHK.  Mr.  Prost.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Vkhto.  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
LaPalce,  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Pin- 
DLET,    Mr.    Mitchell   of   Maryland. 
Mr.  DB  Looo.  Mr.  Morrrrr.  and  Mr. 
Chappie): 
HJl  2488.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  es- 
tablishment by  each  State  of  comprehensive 
alcohol-traffic  safety  programs  as  a  part  of 
its  highway  safety  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BEARD: 
H.R.  2489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1954   relating  to  estate 
taxes  to  provide  that  the  election  to  use  the 
alternate  valuation  date  may  be  made  on  a 
return  that  is  filed  late:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BONKER; 
H.R.  2490.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  require  the  issuance  of  social 
security  cards  designed  to  reveal  any  unau- 
thorized alteration,  to  require  that  alien  em- 
ployment restrictions  be  marked  on  such 
cards  and  that  such  cards  be  presented  to 
employers  by  prospective  employees,  to 
limit  the  use  of  such  cards  as  identification 
cards,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX; 
H.R.*2491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  increase 
the  rates  of  duty  on  shellfish;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   DASCHLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mitchell    of    Maryland,    Mr.    Hub- 
bard.  Mr.   Price.  Mr.   LaPalce.  Mr. 
Atkinson.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Corco- 
ran.  Mr.   Carney.   Mr.   Bedell.   Mr. 
RiNALOO.  and  Mr.  Maoigan): 
H.R.  2492.  A  biU  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  regular 
daily  mail  delivery  shall  not  be  limited  by 
the  Postal  Service  to  fewer  than  6  days  each 
week;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Panttta.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  AspiN.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Prost,  Mr. 
Ertel.  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr.  Mortha. 
Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
Harxin.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
MoAKLEY.  Mr.  BaoDHEAD.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California.  Mr.  Mattox.  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Donnelly.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Ober- 
star,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Prank.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Lee.  Mr.  Kocovsek.  Mr.  Mopfett. 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mrs.  Crisholm.  Mr.  Vento. 
Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Young  of  Missou- 
ri. Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Emery.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Seiberling. 
Bdr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Yatron.  Ms.  Perraro.  Mr.  Shannon, 
Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  Norih  Dakota. 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr. 
McHugh.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Dornan 


of     California.     Mr.     Studds,     Mr. 
Whttehurst.  and  Mr.  Weber  of  Min- 
nesota): 
H.R.  2493.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  presumption  of 
service  connection  for  the  occurrence  of  cer- 
tain diseases  in  veterans  who  were  exposed 
to  herbicides  during  service  in  Southeast 
Asia  during  the  Vietnam  era;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  2494.  A  bill  to  designate  the  John  Ar- 
chibald   CampbeU    Federal     BuUding-U.S. 
Courthouse:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  2495.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
imputed  interest  rate  used  for  purposes  of 
allocating  income  and  deductions  between 
related  taxpayers  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
interest    rate    used    in    determining    the 
amount  of  interest  on  certain  deferred  pay- 
ments:   to   the   Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL 
HJl.  2496.  A  bill  to  amend  8e  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  as  reenacted  and 
amended    by    the    Agricultural    Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  to  subject  imported 
tomatoes    to    restrictions    comparable    to 
those  applicable  to  domestic  tomatoes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUCKABY: 
H.R.  2497.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a 
pUot  program  of  guaranteed  loans  providing 
for  periodic  disbursements  to  owners  of  non- 
industrial  private  forest  lands:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Schexter,  Mr.  Moppett,  Mr.  Emery, 
Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  AuCoin. 
Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Bonior 
of    Michigan,    Mr.    Brodhead,    Mr. 
Crockett,    Mr.    Ford   of   Michigan, 
Mr.     Kildee,     Mr.     Pursell.     Mr. 
Sawyer.       Mr.       Beilenson.       Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.   Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey, Mr.   McHuGH,  Mr.   Moak- 
LEY.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Patterson.     Mr.     Pease.     Mr.     Ro- 
senthal. Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Wirth.    Mr.    Won    Pat.    and    Mr. 
Yates): 
H.R.  2498.  A  bill  to  require  a  refund  value 
for   certain    l)everage   containers,   and    for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  2499.  A  bill  to  prevent  inequities  in 
the  administration  of  income  determination 
pertaining  to  low-rent  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McClory,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr  Addabbo,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Bingham,  and  Mr.  McCloskey): 
H.R.  2500.  A  bill  to  establish  a  select  com- 
mission  to  examine  the   issues  associated 
with  voluntary  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LaPALCE: 
H.R.  2501.  A  bill  to  deregulate  interest 
rate  ceilings  on  business,  agricultural  and 
consumer  credit  transactions,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas: 
H.R.  2502.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
existing    suspension    of    duty    on    natural 
graphite;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LOTT: 
H.R.  2503.  A  bill  to  designate  the  visitors 
center  in  the  Mississippi  District  of  the  Gulf 
Islands  National  Seashore  as  the  William  M. 
Colmer  Visitors  Center;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.   2504.   A  bill  to  permit  teachers  to 
change  employment  across  State  lines  with- 
out substantial  loss  of  retirement  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RITTER: 
H.R.  2505.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals 
an  income  tax  credit  for  amounts  paid  or  in- 
curred   for    maintaining    a    household    a 
member  of  which  is  a  dependent  of  the  tax- 
payer who  has  attained  age  65;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.   2506.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Legal  Services  Corporaton  for 
fiscal   years    1982.    1983,   and    1984;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STOKES: 
H.R.  2507.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  V  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect 
to  maternal  and  infant  health  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Eiiergy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gramm.  and  Mr.  Pepper): 
H.R.  2508.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  re- 
spect to  payments  to  health  maintenance 
orgsmizations;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Conmierce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    WOLPE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  High- 
tower,    Mr.    CoELHO,    Mr.    Albosta, 
Mr.     Beard,     Mr.     Blanchard,     Mr. 
Bonior   of   Michigan,   Mr.   Breaux, 
Mr.    Daub,   Mr.   Ford   of   Michigan, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Zeteretti,  Mr. 
Roberts     of    South     Dakota.     Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Trasxer.  Mr.  Walker. 
Mr.      Jones      of      Tennessee,      Mr. 
ScKEUER,      Mr.       Alexander,      Mr. 
Broomfield.     Mr.      Loepfler,      Mr. 
MURTHA,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Clinger, 
Mr.    Pursell,    Mr.    Richmond.    Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.   Mr.   Davis. 
Mr.     Crockett,    Mr.     Ritter,    Mr. 
Shaw,    Mr.    Yatron.    Mr.    Daschle. 
Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Nowak, 
Mr.    Benedict,    Mr.    Brodhead,    Mr. 
Akaka,  smd  Mr.  Luken): 
H.R.  2509.  A  bill  to  place  a  moratorium  on 
decisions  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  shared  monopoly  proceedings  until  the 
Congress  establishes  the  existence  of  the 
violation  and  defines  its  elements;  jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  2510.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska 
Railroad  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  sell  the  Yukon  River 
barge  service  to  the  city  of  Nenana,  Alaska; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
H.R.   2511.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  relating  to 
mass  transportation  to  meet  special  needs  of 


the  handicapped,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  ERTEL: 
H.R.  2512.  A  bill  to  provide  for  supplemen- 
tal insurance  to  cover  the  costs  of  necessary 
remedial  action  following  damage  to  nuclear 
powerplants.  including  certain  remedial 
action  at  the  Three  Mile  Island  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STOKES: 
H.R.  2513.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  State 
medicaid  programs  to  provide  grants  to  cer- 
tain financially  distressed  hospitals  and 
community  health  centers  which  provide 
uncompensated  care  and  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  closed,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON: 
H.J.  Res.  207.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  place  a 
plaque  at  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  War  Me- 
morial honoring  Joseph  Rosenthal,  photog- 
rapher of  the  scene  depicted  by  the  memori- 
al; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAFALIS: 
H.  Res.  110.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
quire that  reports  accompanying  certain 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  reported  by  com- 
mittees contain  computations  of  the  iJOten- 
tial  tax  impact  of  such  bills  and  resolutions 
on  the  individual  taxpayer:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


tration  to  furnish  outpatient  medical  serv- 
ices to  veterans  exposed  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation as  a  result  of  atmospheric  testing  of 
atomic  weapons;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
20.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  rel- 
ative to  authorizing  the  Veterans'  Admlnis- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.    HENDON    introduced    a    bill    (H.R. 
2514)  for  the  relief  of  Stencel  Aero  Eingi- 
neering  Corp.,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  43:  Mr.  de  Lugo  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  953:  Mr.  Roemer  and  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota. 

H.R.  1051:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  1052:  Mr.  John  L  Burton. 

H.R.  1054:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  1373:  Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel.  Jr.,  Mr.  Stangeland,  and  Mr. 
Simon. 

H.R.  1819:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Burgener. 
Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  Kocovsek,  and  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.R.  1935:  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  1978:  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  2163:  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  For- 
sythe. Mr.  Sawyer.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mp.  Butler, 
Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  F'renzel, 
Mr.  ScHULZE.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Whitehurst. 


Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Cor- 
coran, Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Ba- 
FALis,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
RtnjD,  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Badham.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Carman,  Mr. 
GuYER,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  LowERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York. 

H.R.  2278:  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Rarall. 
and  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia, 

H.R.  2331:  Mr.  Oilman  and  Kfr.  Barnes. 

H.J.  Res.  8:  Mr.  Kocovsek. 

H.J.  Res.  167:  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.  Con.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Pary.  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mrs.  Heckler. 

H.  Res.  10:  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Bedell,  and 
Mr.  Skelton. 

H.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Afplegate.  Mr.  Bafalis. 
Mr.  Blaggi.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Blr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Fountain.  Mr.  Gum,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
GuYER,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Kazan.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston. Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Moore.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Ri- 
naldo,  Mr.  RuDD,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Stratton, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Hi.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti. 

H.  Res.  55:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.  Res.  98:  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Blanchard, 
Mr.  McDonald,  and  Mr.  Conable. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  . 


PRAYZR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LLJ3.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Merciful  Father  in  Heaven,  we  be- 
seech Thee  on  behalf  of  all  those  who 
are  hurting.  We  pray  for  the  people  of 
Atlanta  in  their  fear  and  frustration 
and  anger  for  those  whose  children  have 
been  killed,  for  the  authorities  who  work 
tirelessly  for  a  solution,  and  for  all 
throughout  the  country  who  feel  the 
agony  and  frustration  with  Atlanta. 

We  pray  for  the  poor,  the  homeless, 
the  hungry,  the  jobless,  and  those  who 
live  in  daily  fear  that  their  positions  or 
jobs  or  the  source  of  their  support  will 
be  cut  olT.  We  pray  for  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  feel  the  hurt  of  the 
people  and  struggle  for  equitable  and 
just  legislation.  We  pray  for  all  leader- 
ship which  bears  the  burden  of  our  so- 
ciety in  domestic  and  international  af- 
fairs. 

We  pray  for  those  outwardly  com- 
posed who  suffer  within  and  are  not  free 
to  share  their  hurt.  May  they  receive 
special'  comfort  from  Thy  spirit. 

Especially  do  we  remember  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph  in  the  loss  of  his  be- 
loved wife. 

We  ask  all  this  in  the  name  of  the 
gracious  Saviour  whose  love  is  uncondi- 
tional and  whose  care  is  unlimited. 
Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  16, 1981) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
are  three  special  orders  for  today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  desired  by  all  three  Sen- 
ators that  we  change  the  order  of  the 
special  orders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  or- 
der be  changed  so  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr.)  ,  who  is  in  the  Chamber,  may 
have  the  first  special  order;  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin),  who  also  is  in  the  Cham- 
ber, be  assigned  the  second  special  or- 
der; and  the  third  special  order,  of 
course,  would  be  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECCX5NITION   OP   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

"nie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  majority  lead- 
er is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE   IN   ORDER   OF   RECOGNI- 
TION OP  SENATORS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
moment,  I  will  withhold  utilization  of 
the  time  allocated  to  me  imder  the 
standing  order. 

Are  there  special  orders  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Senators  today? 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  time 
allocated  to  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  the  special  orders, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  in  which  Senators  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  1 1  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SALARY  ADJUSTMENT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today,  we 
will  consider  resolutions,  sponsored  by 
mvself  and  others,  to  disallow  recom- 
mended 16.8-percent  pay  increases  for 
the  following  four  categories  of  Federal 
personnel:  The  Vice  President  and  all 
Members  of  Congress,  various  unelected 
ofiBcials  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary,  and.  finally,  several  thou- 
sand executive  schedule  employees. 

It  was  with  admitted  misgivings  that 
I  offered  these  resolutions  and  I  profess 
some  misgivings  today  as  well.  My  col- 
leagues know  that  I  have  consistently 
advocated  some  degree  of  salary  reform 
for  top  executives  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  substantial  evidence 
to  the  fact  that  we   are  increasingly 


driving  highly  qualified  men  and  women 
out  of  Government  servi  e  because  of  the 
disparity  between  public-  and  private- 
sector  compensation.  Indeed,  President 
Reagan  indicated  recently  that  he  was 
finding  it  difficult  to  attract  the  highest 
caliber  private  sector  ofiBcials  into  Gov- 
ernment service  at  this  critical  time 
when  oiu-  Nation  desperately  needs  the 
finest  minds  available. 

I  further  fear  that  as  executive  sched- 
ule salaried  employees'  pay  scales  con- 
tinue to  compress  at  the  top  salary  level, 
we  will  witness  a  further  exodus  from 
Government  service. 

The  16.8-percent  pay  increases  were 
proposed  by  former  President  Carter 
following  a  recommendation  to  him 
from  the  Quadrennial  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries for  salary  increases  on  the  order 
of  40  percent  for  the  employees  in  ques- 
tion. 

I  do  not  question  former  President 
Carter's  intentions,  nor  those  of  the 
Quadrennial  Commission.  Indeed,  this 
Commission  and  its  three  predecessors 
have  performed  their  duties  admirably. 
Under  normal  circumstances  and  in 
normal  times,  it  has  been,  and  would 
be  again,  my  inclination  to  support  their 
recommendations. 

But  these  are  neither  normal  circum- 
stances, nor  normal  times,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  are  asking  every  segment  and 
every  region  of  our  Nation  to  make  sac- 
rifices so  that  the  Federal  Government 
might  attain  some  semblance  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  And  while  the  total  dol- 
lar amount  in  question  with  regard  to 
these  salary  adjustments  is  relatively 
small  in  comparison  to  our  other  spend- 
ing reduction  proposals,  it  will  be  a  sav- 
ing to  the  taxpayers  nonetheless,  just 
as  the  $4.6  million  we  have  already 
pared  from  the  Senates  operating  budget 
was  a  saving. 

By  rejecting  these  increases,  we  not 
only  attain  some  savings  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, but  we  further  state  once  again  that 
we  are,  at  long  last,  truly  serious  and 
determined  to  ultimately  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 

However,  I  will  say  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  all  the  Federal  employees  af- 
fected by  this  action  today  that  I  re- 
main concerned  about  the  adequacy  of 
the  salary  levels  of  Federal  executives. 
I  have  this  matter  under  study,  and  It 
will  be  my  intention,  at  some  future  time 
when  the  fiscal  house  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  in  order,  to  propose  a  pro- 
gram for  reforming  these  salary  deter- 
minations. The  annual  bloodletting  we 
exF>erience  on  this  floor  on  the  matter 
of  our  own  salaries  and  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral executive  corps,  demeans  the  Sen- 
ate and  seriously  damages  the  morale, 


*  This  "txillet"  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  inseni  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


quality,  and  effectiveness  of  those 
charged  with  managing  the  programs  of 
this  Government. 

It  is  a  matter  of  serious  proportions, 
a  matter  we  must  address  some  day  in 
the  relatively  near  future. 

But  this  is  not  that  day,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  these  diflBcult  times,  we  can- 
not, in  good  conscience,  increase  these 
salaries. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
event  any  Senator  with  a  special  order 
may  have  a  requirement  for  additional 
time,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  any  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  my  standing  order 
for  that  purpose,  and  I  am  advised  that 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  is  pre- 
pared to  do  so,  also. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allocated  to  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  as  the  same  may  remain 
after  this  discourse,  be  reserved  and  that 
we  may  be  permitted  to  yield  it  to  other 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  proceed  to  the  special  orders 
as  previously  identified. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  is  recognized. 


S.  684— CONTROLLING  "REGULISM" 
BY  PETITIONING  FOR  A  LEGISLA- 
TIVE VETO 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  today  introducing  a  meas- 
ure to  curb  what  I  have  come  to  call 
"regulism." 

I  have  coined  the  term  to  describe 
contemporary  American  statecraft,  a 
gray  zone  between  traditional  free  en- 
terprise and  full-blown  socialism:  a 
land  where  regulatory  bureaucrats  rule 
by  fiat. 

As  I  see  it,  unless  regulism  is  curbed, 
the  melancholy  transit  from  a  relative- 
ly free  market,  with  minimal  rules  to 
protect  the  public  welfare,  to  rigid  State 
control  will  one  day  be  complete. 

The  pervasiveness  of  the  regula- 
tory burden  our  citizens  unknowingly 
shoulder  is  awesome.  The  estimates  of 
the  direct  dollar  cost  of  regulation  Is 
in  the  billions  per  year.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  way  to  calculate  the  "cost"  in 
terms  of  the  erosion  of  our  individual 
freedoms. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve offers  a  unique  approach  to  solving 
some  of  the  problems  that  result  from 
regulism. 

My  bill  provides  for  a  two-House  con- 
gressional veto  of  all  final  Federal  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  executive 
branch.  Congressional  review,  however, 
could  only  begin  upon  the  petition  of  20 
percent  of  the  Members  of  both  Houses. 
It  would  take  the  form  of  a  concurrent 
resolution. 

At  the  end  of  that  review,  Congress 
would  decide  the  fate  of  the  rule  by  a 
majority  vote. 


The  rationale  for  the  legislative  veto 
process  I  have  outlined  is  two-pronged. 

First,  we  need  to  bring  all  the  rule- 
making oflBces  of  the  Govermnent  imder 
the  same  congressional  scrutiny.  Legis- 
lation over  the  past  several  years  has 
provided  both  general  and  piecemeal  re- 
views of  agency  rules.  With  the  passage 
of  the  FTC  authorization  bill  in  1980  (in 
a  different  format  than  contemplated 
here),  it  became  apparent  that  the  ma- 
jority in  Congress  demands  broadscale 
review  powers. 

The  second  reason  for  the  petition 
approach  is  Congress  inability  to  review 
all  the  nilemaking  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies. Wholesale  review  v/ould  be  institu- 
tionally impossible  without  swelling  the 
already  heavy  workload  required  of 
Congress.  That  could  lead  to  another 
bureaucracy  in  Congress  tc  ride  herd  on 
executive  branch  rulemaking.  Clearly 
that  would  be  unacceptable. 

We  have,  then,  a  confiict  between  the 
desire  for  review  power  and  the  ability 
to  make  reviews. 

My  bill  accomplishes  the  goal  of  gen- 
eral review  but  limits  such  reviews  only 
to  those  final  rules  that  are  so  onerous 
that  a  substantial  nimiber  of  Members 
are  willing  to  petition  for  a  review. 

The  approach  is  admittedly  imique. 
However,  because  Congress  is  respon- 
sible for  the  laws  from  which  the  rules 
are  drawn.  Congress  must  determine  the 
extent  to  which  it  can  realistically  con- 
duct oversight  of  agency  regulations. 

There  is  a  consensus,  both  in  Congress 
and  among  the  public,  that  many  rules 
have  adverse  economic  and  social  effects 
and  frequently  go  well  beyond  statutory 
intent — and  the  public  expects  Congress 
to  provide  remedies  for  regulatory  ex- 
cesses. 

Remedies  can  be  sought  in  the  courts, 
but  this  process  is  expensive  and  time 
consuming,  and  is  available  only  to  a 
minority  of  the  public. 

Such  litigation  is  itself  a  "cost"  which 
should  be  added  to  the  total  in  comput- 
ing the  dollar  impact  of  overregulation. 

I  have  five  broad  goals  in  mind  with 
the  introduction  of  this  bill.  First,  all 
Federal  agencies  would  know  in  advance 
of  the  possibility  of  congressional  re- 
view and  rejection  of  specific  final  rules. 
I  am  hopeful  that  such  knowledge  would 
restrain  the  rulewriters. 

Second,  the  automatic  petition  format 
sends  a  signal  throughout  the  multi- 
tudinous agencies  of  Government  that 
Confess,  not  the  agencies.  shaU  deter- 
mine public  policy  goals. 

Third,  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
procedure  for  congressional  review  lifts 
the  cloud  of  uncertainty  which  hangs 
over  all  new  rules.  Thus,  the  executive 
branch  may  carry  out  its  normal  nile- 
making functions  without  fear  of  pro- 
tracted congressional  intervention. 

Fourth.  I  believe  that  a  specific,  gen- 
eral and  time-constrained  congressional 
review  process,  begim  on  the  effective 
date  of  a  final  rule,  would  do  much  to 
end  costly  and  time-cMisuming  litiga- 
tion. 

The  fifth  goal  of  this  bill  is  to  create 
a  standard  format  for  all  reviews.  I  do 
not  believe  it  makes  sense  to  have  in- 
numerable variations  on  the  congres- 


sional veto  theme.  Existing  veto  mech- 
anisms could  be  replaced  by  this  simple 
procedure.  This  goal,  if  achieved,  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  continuing  court 
challenges  to  the  congressional  veto 
process. 

This  bill  in  no  way  circiunscribes  the 
rights  of  any  party  to  access  to  the 
courts. 

Before  turning  to  background  and  il- 
lustrative material.  I  must  state  the  ob- 
vious: There  would  be  no  need  for  con- 
gressional reviews  or  vetoes  of  regula- 
tions were  the  Congress  more  exact  in 
its  lawmaking.  Unfortunately,  Congress 
is  reluctant  to  te  more  specific  and,  thus, 
in  its  delegation  of  powers  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  almost  encourages  abuses 
of  those  powers. 

Furthermore,  Congress  passes  entirely 
too  many  laws.  In  16  years,  I  have  seen 
no  movement  away  from  this  institu- 
tional disease. 

It  may  be  Utopian  to  expect  both  fewer 
and  better  laws.  Perhaps  in  the  future. 
Congress  will  realize  that  the  best  means 
of  preserving  the  traditional  and  consti- 
tutionally guaranteed  liberties  of  Ameri- 
cans is  for  Congress  to  stop  trying  to  do 
so  much,  for  so  many,  so  often. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  find  a 
means  of  reining  in  the  regulators  now 
lest  regulism  replace  representative  de- 
mocracy. 

THE   FACE   OF   REGULISM 

To  recast  the  definition :  regulism  is  a 
phenomenon  in  American  public  admin- 
istration which  means  control  over  the 
lives  of  citizens  through  regulation.  The 
face  of  regulism  in  our  society  is  perva- 
sive, but  largely  hidden. 

It  is  possible  for  something  as  obvious 
as  regulism  to  be  hidden  from  the  pubUc. 
Yet  the  ma-mitude,  complexity,  and 
scope  of  Federal  regulations  is  of  such 
proportions  that  the  public  largely 
ignores  them. 

Regulism  rears  its  head  each  working 
day  in  the  pages  of  the  Federal  Register. 
Only  those  who  daily  watch  the  Register 
are  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  control  be- 
ing exercised  over  citizens,  both  ccmsum- 
ers  and  producers.  Very  few  have  the 
time  or  inclination  to  assess  the  impact  of 
the  growing  body  of  regulations  on  the 
freedom  of  action  of  all  citizens. 

No  one  can  state  with  certainty  the 
nimiber  of  Federal  agencies  with  rule- 
making power.  In  1979.  President  Carter 
estimated  there  were  90  agencies  with 
such  authority.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  said  there  are  about  116  such 
agencies.  The  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute for  Public  Policy  recently  put  the 
nimibcr  no  higher  than  55. 

Whatever  the  figure,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  there  has  been  an  inexorable 
increase  in  both  economic  and  social 
regulatorj-  agencies. 

If  the  number  of  agencies  is  uncount- 
able, their  impact  is  even  less  known. 
Agency  rules  are  often  extremely  specific 
and  agonizingly  technical  and  apply  to 
relatively  small  groups  ol  citizens  or  to 
relatively  small  segments  of  the  economy. 

We  can  see  the  face  of  regulism  in 
some  rules  promulgated — either  as  pro- 
posed or  final— in  the  Federal  Register 
of  January  16.  On  that  day  alone,  the 
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following  agencies,  numbering  31,  pub- 
lished rules: 

1.  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuae,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration, 

2.  Animal  and  Plant  Health  InspecUon 
Service, 

3.  Architectural  and  Transportation  Bar- 
riers Compliance  Board, 

4.  Conservation  and  Solar  Energy  Office. 
6.  Education  Department, 

6.  Employment  and  Training  Admlnlatra- 

tlon. 

7.  Employment  Standards  Administration. 

8.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 

9.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, 

10.  Farmers  Home  Administration, 

11.  Federal  Communications  Commission, 

12.  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Programs 
Office, 

13.  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission, 

14.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 

15.  Federal  Housing  Commissioner — Office 
of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing, 

16.  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

17.  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 

18.  Food  and  Nutrition  Service, 

19.  Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service, 

20.  Ho\islng  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment. 

21.  Internal  Revenue  Service, 

22.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

23.  Justice  Department. 

24.  Labor  Department. 

25.  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, 

26.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 

27.  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration. 

28.  Personnel  Management  Office, 

29.  Rural  Electriflcatlon  Administration, 

30.  Social  Security  Administration,  and  the 

31.  Wage  and  Hour  Division. 

All  of  that  is  on  1  day.  just  1  day,  Janu- 
ary 16. 

TWS  OSHA  NOISZ  KIPOStTRE  RTJIX 

Prom  the  above  list  of  agencies,  we  find 
the  publication  of  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex "final  rules"  ever  to  come  out  of  the 
bureaucracy.  It  is  a  rule  on  noise  stand- 
ards in  the  workplace  issued  by  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration. 

OSHA  estimates  that  the  new  rule 
would  affect,  5.2  million  workers  in  311,- 
000  plants  where  workers  are  exposed  to 
high  levels  of  noise  above  the  85-decibel 
level.  The  direct  cost  of  the  implementa- 
tion is  expected  to  be  $254  million  an- 
nually. 

While  the  yearly  amount  is  being 
spread  throughout  the  chain  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices unevenly,  we  can  say  with  some 
certitude  that  the  consuming  and  pro- 
ducing public  will  pay  several  times  over 
for  compliance  with  the  rule. 

The  new  noise  rule  itself  begins  on 
page  4708  of  the  January  16  Federal  Reg- 
ister. It  is  102  pages  in  length;  an  esti- 
mated 122,000  words,  and  that  is  without 
the  charts.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  public 
is  not  interested  in  Federal  rulemaking? 

Were  I  to  bore  the  Senate  with  a  rec- 
itation of  this  rule,  it  would  take  me 
22  >  2  hours  to  read  It  at  a  rate  of  90 
words  per  minute. 

How  can  anyone  ever  understand  such 
a  rule  as  that?  Twenty-two  and  a  half 
hours  just  to  read  it  at  90  words  a  min- 
ute. 

Were  I  to  ask  the  taxpayers  to  pay  for 
printing  of  the  rule  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  it  would  cost  approximately  $35.- 


760   for   a    74  Vi    page   reprint   in    the 
Congressional  Record,  just  for  this  1 

rule. 

I  shall  not  call  on  the  taxpayers  to  foot 
such  a  bill. 

Of  course,  I  am  talking  only  about  the 
rule  itself.  There  are  two  companion 
documents  which  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  rule.  The  first, 
"Pinal  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment—Noise," is  232  pages  in  length. 
The  second,  "Final  Regulatory  Analysis 
of  the  Hearing  Conservation  Amend- 
ment," is  236  pages  in  length. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  ever  reads  all 
those  pages.  I  doubt  it. 

The  rule  is  a  result  of  years  of  bu- 
reaucratic haggling  with  industries  and 
unions  across  the  country.  It  was  first 
proposed  in  October  1974. 

According  to  OSHA,  the  national 
health  and  safety  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  implementation  is  the  reduction 
of  a  worker's  risk  of  "significant"  job- 
related  hearing  loss  by  about  12  per- 
cent. 

In  other  words,  after  years  of  debate 
among  management,  labor,  and  the 
Government,  cmd  their  respective  bat- 
teries of  experts,  the  expenditure  of  un- 
told millions  of  private  and  public  dol- 
lars on  studies,  evaluations,  legal  fees, 
appearances,  testimony,  travel,  surveys 
and  the  like,  an  estimated  5.2  million 
workers  will  have  88  percent  as  great 
a  chance  of  suffering  a  "significant" 
job-related  hearing  loss  as  they  would 
have  had  without  implementation  of  the 
rule. 

I  believe  It  is  fair  to  ask  if  the  product 
(rule)  of  OSHA  is  worth  the  co^t.  Let 
me  be  quite  specific  on  one  point:  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  necessity 
for  making  workplaces  safer  and 
healthier.  But  It  is  legitimate  to  ques- 
tion whether  this  should  occur  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  regulation  that  is  the  product 
of  political  maneuvering. 

And,  try  as  we  might,  we  cannot 
achieve  a  risk-free  world  through  regu- 
lation, no  matter  how  comprehensive. 

THZ   CHA3RA   DECISION    AND   LEGISLATIVE 
VETOES 

At  this  point,  I  must  briefly  discuss 
the  most  recent  judicial  statement  on 
the  subject  of  legislative  vetoes :  Jagdish 
Rai  Chadha  against  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  decided  Decem- 
ber 22,  1980. 

While  not  an  attorney,  I  concur  with 
some  legal  observers  that  the  decision 
was  relatively  narrow  and  only  slightly 
touched  the  general  issue  of  congres- 
sional vetoes.  The  Chadha  decision  arose 
from  a  dispute — years  ago — as  a  result 
of  a  one-House  veto  of  a  quasi-judicial 
decision. 

Most  legislative  vetoes  involve  Govern- 
ment rules  and  regulations,  and  not  ju- 
dicial or  quasi-iudicial  decis'ons. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  did  call  into  question  the 
constitutiona'-ity  of  the  one-House  veto. 
With  reference  to  the  legislation  I  have 
introduced  today,  that  issue  is  moot. 
Furthermore,  my  bill  deals  specifically 
with  "final  rules"  of  regulatory  agencies. 

Historically  speaking,  since  1932  there 
have  been  186  acts  of  Congress  contain- 
ing 263  separate  provisions  giving  the 


Congress  direct  review  powers.  Of  that 
number,  substantially  more  than  half 
have  been  enacted  since  1970. 

In  1980  alone,  at  least  13  acts  with  a 
total  of  33  veto  provisions  were  passed. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  in  its  review  of  the 
Chadha  decision  and  other  court  cases 
relative  to  the  congressional  veto 
question — 

The  Chadha  decision  stUl  l«aves  the  gen- 
eral question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
legislative  veto  unsettled. 

The  Service  concluded  its  analysis 
thus: 

In  the  end  .  .  .  the  quest  for  a  definitive 
judicial  resolution  In  this  area  may  be  akin 
to  the  search  for  the  Holy  GraU.  Simply  the 
enormous  number  and  variety  of  legislative 
veto  mechanisms  coupled  with  the  equally 
varied  statutory  contexts  in  which  they  ap- 
pear, seems  to  militate  against  a  single- 
definitive  ruling.  More  likely.  Atkins  and 
Chadha  represent  the  beginning  of  an  ex- 
tended case-by-case,  sltuatlon-by-sltuatlon 
treatment,  a  process  of  selection  out  tem- 
pered by  the  already  apparent  Judicial  real- 
ization that  the  Issue  is  not  a  wholly  legal 
one. 

PRESIDENT    REAGAN     AND    REGTTLISM 

The  new  administration  is  keenly 
aware  of  the  implications  of  regulism 
although  it  has  not  used  the  exact  term. 
The  President  has  moved  dramatically 
to  put  regulism  on  the  "most  wanted" 
list.  I  applaud  the  initiatives  from  the 
White  House  and  intend  to  support  the 
President  in  the  quest  to  bring  the  Fed- 
eral regulatory  monster  to  heel. 

The  Presidents  January  29  memoran- 
dum to  departmental  secretaries — in 
which  he  postponed  final  and  proposed 
regulations  for  60  days — as  a  necessary 
first  step  toward  bringing  regulatory 
abuses  under  control. 

The  administration  followed  up  with 
a  second  step  with  the  creation  on  Feb- 
ruary 17  of  the  Regulatory  Relief  Task 
Force,  to  be  chaired  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  new  administration's  actions  give 
reason  for  hope  that  future  rules  ema- 
nating from  the  executive  branch  will 
more  nearly  accomplish  the  difiQcult, 
dual  goal  of  implementing  law  without 
imposing  unreasonable  burdens  on  in- 
dividuals and  businesses. 

But  even  new  rules  under  this  more 
realistic  regulatory  mandate  may  prove 
too  burdensome.  In  that  instance,  the 
congressional  review  process  I  have  sug- 
gested would  be  necessary. 

I  believe  my  bill  is  complementary  to 
the  thrust  of  President  Reagan's  goal  of 
reducing  over-regulation. 

As  the  President  emphasized  in  his 
February  18  speech  to  the  Nation,  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  must 
work  together  to  bring  about  regulatory 
reUef  and  reform.  Indeed,  thwarting  reg- 
ulism will  take  dedicated  cooperation 
between  the  two  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. It  is  time  for  sucl^  an  era  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  text  of  the  biU  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  684 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horise 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America   in   Congress   assembled,  That   this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rules  Review  Act 

of  1981".  ,    ..      .       ,:     , 

Sec  2  (a)  Subchapter  11  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"§  560.  Congressional  review  of  agency  rules 
"(a)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2) ,  the  head  of  each  agency  shall,  on 
the  date  on  which  the  agency  proposes  a 
final  rule,  (1)  publish  such  rule  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  with  a  full  and  complete  ex- 
planation of  such  rule,  and  (II)  transmit  a 
copy  of  such  rule  and  explanation  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Any  rule  pub- 
lished under  this  paragraph  may  become  ef- 
fective after  30  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  after  the  date  of  publication  of 
such  rule,  unless,  within  such  30-day  period, 
a  petition  with  the  signatures  of  at  least  20 
Senators  or  87  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  filed  with  either  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be.  stating  that  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Intends  to  review  such  rule. 

"(B)  Any  rule  for  which  a  petition  is  filed 
under  this  paragraph  may  become  effective 
after  60  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  on  which  the  petition  Is 
filed  unless,  within  such  60-day  period,  the 
Congress  has  adopted  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval concerning  such  rule. 

"(2)  (A)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  rule  if  the  President — 
"(I)  makes  a  written  certification  with 
respect  to  such  rule  that  the  national  de- 
fense, foreign  policy,  or  emergency  circum- 
stances require  that  such  rule  becomes  ef- 
fective prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  30-day 
period  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

"(II)  publishes  such  rule,  a  full  and  com- 
plete explanation  thereof,  and  his  certifica- 
tion with  respect  to  the  rule  In  the  Federal 
Register  on  the  date  such  rule  Is  to  become 
effective;  and 

"(111)  transmits  such  rule,  exolanatlon. 
and  certification  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  date  such  rule  Is  to  become 
effective. 

"(B)  Anv  rule  which  becomes  effective  un- 
der subparaeraph  (A>  shall  cease  to  be  ef- 
fective. If  within  30  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
such  rule  is  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister— 

"(1)  a  petition  with  the  signatures  of  at 
least  20  Senators  or  87  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be.  is 
filed  with  the  President  nro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Sneaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, statlne  that  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Reorespntatives.  as  the  case  may  be. 
intends  to  review  such  rule:  and 

"(11)  within  60  davs  of  continuous  session 
of  Congress  after  the  filing  of  such  petition, 
the  Congre-s  adonts  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval concerning  such  rule. 

"(b)  On  the  day  on  which  such  a  petition 
Is  filed  with  respect  to  a  rule  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  rule,  the  exp'anatlon  concern- 
ing the  rule  submitted  under  such  subsec- 
tion, and.  in  the  case  of  a  rule  to  which  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  applies,  the  certification  of 
the  President  with  res'iect  to  the  rule,  shall 
be  referred  to  each  aporoprlate  committee  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives. 


as  the  case  may  be.  having  legislative  juris- 
diction or  oversight  responslolilty  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject  matter  of  the  rule. 

"(c)  (1)  Within  30  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  after  the  day  on  which  (■ 
rule  was  referred  to  a  committee  under  suo- 
sectlon  (b),  each  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  tbe  case 
may  be,  to  which  a  rule  was  referred  shall 
report  to  its  respective  House  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  concerning  such  rule.  If  a  com- 
mittee to  which  a  rule  has  been  referred  has 
not  reported  a  resolution  of  disapproval  with 
respect  to  such  rule  within  35  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  such  riUe  was  referred,  it  Is  In  order 
to  move  to  discharge  the  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  the  rule. 

"(2)  Any  such  motion  to  discharge  must 
be  made  by  an  individual  favoring  the  res- 
olution of  disapproval  and  must  be  support- 
ed by  one-fifth  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Congress  Involved  (a  quorum  being  pres- 
ent) and  is  prlvUeged  in  the  Senate  and 
highly  privileged  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives (except  that  It  may  not  be  made  a  - 
ter  a  resolution  of  disapproval  has  been  re- 
ported with  respect  to  the  same  rule);  and 
debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  one  hour,  the  time  to  be  divided  m  the 
Senate  equally  between,  and  controlledby 
the  majority  leader  and  the  m^ority  leader 
or  their  designees,  and  to  be  divided  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolu- 
tion. An  amendment  to  the  motion  is  not 
m  order  and  It  Is  not  In  order  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to.  _. 

■•(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  when  a  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  or  Representatives  has  reported  or  has 
been  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval.  It  shaU  at  any 
time  thereafter  be  m  order  (even  though  a 
previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution.  The  motion 
shall  be  privileged  in  the  Senate  and  highly 
privileged  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  is  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  shall  not  be  In  order,  nor  shall  it  be 
in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to  If  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  is  agreed 
to  the  resolution  of  disapproval  shall  remain 
the  unfinished  business  of  the  respective 
House  until  disposed  of. 

•'(2)  If.  within  5  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  after  the  date  en  which 
a  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  reported  or  has  been 
discharged  from  further  ccnslderatlon  of  a 
resolution  of  dlsaoproval  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c).  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  the  case  may  be  has  not 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  such  reso- 
lution, such  resolution  shall  become  the 
pending  business  of  the  respective  House  and 
shall  remain  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
res-ectlve  House  until  disposed  of. 

••(e)(1)  Debate  on  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval, and  on  all  debaUble  motions  and 
appeals  in  connection  therewith,  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  6  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  in  the  Senate  equally  be- 
tween, and  controlled  by.  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  or  their  designees, 
and  which  shall  be  divided  equally  In  the 
House  of  Reoreentatives  between  indi- 
viduals favoring  and  individuals  opposing 
the  resolution.  A  motion  further  to  limit 
debate  is  In  order  and  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to.  or  a  motion  to  nost^one.  or 
a  motion  to  oroceed  to  the  conslde'^tlon  of 
ether  business  or  a  mo*lop  to  recommit  the 
re=olut'on  Is  not  In  ord»r.  A  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vo*e  bv  wMch  the  resolution  Is 
aereed  to  or  disagreed  to  shaU  not  be  In 
order. 


•■(2)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
or  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
reorganization  plan  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 

"(f)  If  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  of  that  House, 
that  House  receives  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval from  the  other  House,  It  shall  not  be 
m  order  \n  that  House,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  or  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  move  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  such  resolution  unless  a 
petition  with  the  signatures  of  at  least  20 
Senators  or  at  least  87  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be^t^ 
maice  such  a  motion  has  been  filed  with 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Soealcer  of  the  House  of  Representativ^. 
as  the  case  may  be.  If  a  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  such  resolution  is 
a<Teed  to.  such  resolution  shall  remain  the 
unfinished  business  of  the  respective  House 
until  disposed  of  and  subsection  (e)  shall 
apply  to  the  consideration  of  such  resoluUon. 
••(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  stoe  die:  and 

••(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
m  seaeion  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session. 

••(h)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•resolution  of  dlsapprovar  means  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  either  House  of  the  Con- 
erers  the  matter  after  the  resolvmg  clause  of 
which  Is  as  follows;  "That  the  Congress  dls^- 
proves  the  final  rule  proposed  by  the 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  •  whicn 

rule  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
•.  the  first  blank  being  filled  with 
the  name  of  the  agency  proposing  the  rule, 
the  second  blank  being  filled  with  the  Utie 
of  the  rule  and  such  further  description  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Identify  it.  and  the 
third  blank  being  filled  with  the  date  of 
transmittal  of  the  rule  to  the  CongreM. 

•il)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (b)(2). 
(c).  (d).  (e).  (f).  (g).  and  (h)  are  enacted 
by  the  Congress — 

••  1 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. respecUvely.  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House  re- 
spectively, but  are  applicable  onlyj7''»»  7^" 
s^t  to  the  procedure  to  be  fo»°''e<*  1°,^ 
House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  of  disap- 
proval: and  they  supersede  other  rules  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent 
therewith'  sxid 

"(2)  with  fuU  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  any  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  any  other  rule  of 

that  House.".  „».»„ 

(bl  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chap- 
ter is  amended  by  Inserting  f  tfrj^e  item 
relating   to  section   559   the  foUowlng  new 

'  ^-560.  Congressional  review  of  agency  rules." 


RECOGNTnON  OF  SENATOR  HEFUN 
Th"  PPESTDTNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hefxin)  is  rec- 
ognized. ^^^^^^^___ 

S  685-NATIONAL  LASER  INSTTTDTE 
ACT 
Mr  HFFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
dav  reintroduc-n?  a  biU  I  put  in  late 
last  s»ss'on  which  would  mandate  the 
establishment  of  a  National  L«f  In- 
stitute. The  purpose  of  this  biU  is  to 
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establish  a  mechanism  to  Improve  the 
coordination  of  the  Federal  efforts  in 
laser  research  and  technology  develop- 
ment in  order  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  laser  technology 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  and  of 
mankind. 

"nils  bill  generated  a  good  deal  of 
comment  in  the  national  press  and  re- 
ceived considerable  comment  and  sup- 
port both  in  the  Senate  and  out.  At  the 
urging  of  a  number  of  Senators.  I  have 
broadened  the  scope  of  the  measure  so 
that  it  now  encompasses  particle  beam 
devices. 

Mr.  President,  during  December  of 
1979  and  January  of  1980, 1  had  the  priv- 
ilege, along  with  Senator  Schmitt,  of 
chairing  several  days  of  hearings  on  the 
emerging  and  exciting  laser  technology. 
The  committee  report  summarizing  the 
findings  and  recomjnendations  growing 
out  of  these  hearings  is  now  available 
and  has  been  distributed  to  each  Sena- 
tor's ofiBce.  I  strongly  recommend  that 
each  Senator  thoughtfully  examine  this 
report,  for  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  invention  and  development  of 
the  laser  is  an  event  which  will  someday 
rank  in  importance  along  with  some  of 
the  fundamental  inventions  of  mankind, 
such  as  the  invention  of  the  wheel,  in- 
ternal combustion  engine,  television, 
electronic  computer,  heavier-than-air 
flight,  air-conditioning,  and  nuclear 
energy. 

While  much  has  been  done  to  nurture 
this  infant  technology  during  the  first  20 
years  of  its  existence,  a  recurring  theme 
developed  during  the  laser  hearings  and 
is  well  documented  in  the  report  I  men- 
tioned above.  To  date,  laser  research  and 
development  has  been  highly  compart- 
mentalized with  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies  and  civilian  institutions  work- 
ing more  or  less  independently,  each 
within  its  own  sphere  of  interest  and  in- 
fluence. For  example,  the  research  and 
development  effort  on  this  technology 
has  been  fragmented  with  responsibilities 
for  various  programs  resting  with  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  as  well  as  other 
agencies.  Even  within  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  high-energy  laser  effort  is 
spread  among  four  separate  organiza- 
tions— the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency,  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

While  there  is  a  degree  of  coordination 
among  the  programs  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Department  of  the  Defense,  each 
program  is  directed  toward  technology 
objectives  of  primary  and  unique  Inter- 
est to  the  sponsoring  organization  or 
service.  The  individual  funding  levels, 
even  within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
do  not  permit  the  accumulation  of  the 
critical  mass  fimding  necessary  to  facil- 
itate program  development.  Thus,  the 
hearings  found  that  there  is  a  compelling 
need  to  revise  the  DOD  high -energy  laser 
research  and  development  planning  and 
funding  to  achieve  a  balance  between 
technoloey  development  and  weapon  sys- 
tem development.  It  is.  therefore,  recom- 
mended that  the  achievement  of  this  ob- 
jective could  be  enhanced  by  the  Secre- 


tary of  Defense's  designating  an  office  In 
the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
for  Research  and  Engineering  to  manage 
and  direct  the  overall  DOD  high-energy 
laser  program.  But,  this  is  only  part  of 
the  program  since,  as  mentioned,  the  to- 
tal national  effort  is  fragmented  Just  as 
the  DOD  effort  is  fragmented. 

Coordination  among  the  Federal  de- 
partments tmd  agencies  is  generally 
weak,  and  much  of  the  coordination 
which  does  exist  stems  from  the  profes- 
sional relationships  among  the  senior 
managers  and  researchers,  rather  than 
from  institutional  relationships.  The 
Federal  program  structure  stresses 
achievement  of  differentiated  depart- 
mental, rather  than  national,  m'ss'ons 
and  goals.  Thus  one  of  the  major  findings 
of  the  hearings  documented  by  the  com- 
mittee report  is  that  there  is  a  need  to 
improve  the  coordination  of  the  high- 
power  laser  programs  among  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  improved  coordination  will  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  separate 
departmental  and  agency  laser  programs 
and  thus  increase  the  efBciency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  overall  Federal  effort. 
It  is,  therefore,  strongly  recommended 
that  an  institutional  mechanism  be 
established  to  improve  this  coordination. 
That,  Mr.  President,  is  what  the  National 
Laser  Institute,  which  would  be  created 
by  the  bill  I  offer  today,  would  accom- 
plish. 

Although  the  hearings  Senator 
Schmitt  and  I  chaired  were  investigat- 
ing the  state  of  the  art  and  potential  of 
lasers,  we  did  hear  some  testimony  con- 
cerning particle  beams  technology.  More- 
over, discussion  with  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  others 
have  convinced  me  that  particle  beam 
devices  should  be  brought  under  a  com- 
mon umbrella  with  lasers,  since  often 
these  programs  have  the  same  ultimate 
goal  and  certainly  compete  for  funds. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  create  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  National  Laser  Institute  to  co- 
ordinate the  national  laser  research  and 
development  effort,  as  well  as  the  par- 
ticle beam  research  and  development 
effort.  The  Institute  would  be  comprised 
of  key  Government  officials,  such  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  the  Administrator  of  NASA,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  and 
other  recognized  leaders  of  the  scientific, 
business,  academic,  and  governmental 
community  who  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  by  the  Congress.  The 
Institute  would  be  supported  by  a  small, 
but  competent,  full-time  staff  and  would 
be  required  to  meet  at  least  two  times 
each  year  and  would  be  mandated  to 
study  laser  and  particle  beam  research 
and  technology  applications  for  future 
civilian  and  national  security  uses;  to 
make  recommendations,  including 
recommendations  for  legislation,  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  regarding 
implementation  of  the  findings  of  the 
Institute :  and  to  make  recoTimendations 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President  re- 
garding coordination  of  the  efforts  of  the 


departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  respect  to  laser 
and  particle  beam  technology,  including 
cooperative  programs  and  exchange  of 
information,  manpower,  and  facility  re- 
sources. 

The  institute  will  be  required  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
key  committees  m  the  House  and  Senate 
an  annual  report  regarding  its  activities 
under  the  act.  The  institute  members  and 
employees  would  have  access  to  such 
classified  or  nonclassified  information  as 
is  necessary  for  them  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  of  an  overall  umbrella 
agency  under  the  act. 

Mr.  Pres.dent,  the  approach  I  am  ad- 
vocating here  today  is  certainly  not  with- 
out precedent.  When  World  War  I  broke 
out  in  1914.  the  United  States  was  last 
on  the  list  of  world  powers  equipped  with 
military  aircraft,  running  a  poor  fifth 
behind  France.  Germany.  Russia,  and 
Great  Britain.  But.  not  only  the  tangible 
evidence  of  aeronautical  progress  was 
lacking,  there  were  lew  aeronautical  re- 
search laboratories  and  facilities  in  this 
country,  whereas  the  above-mentioned 
nations  already  had  well-equipped  and 
well-staffed  research  facilities.  Italy  and 
Huisia  hid  aeronautical  laboratories 
long  before  the  United  States  took  the 
step.  A  survey  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution resulted  in  a  report  which 
showed  clearly  the  dangerous  gap  be- 
tween the  state  of  aeronautical  technol- 
ogy in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.. 
The  result  of  the  national  concern  which 
mounted  over  this  problem  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  which  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising  and 
directing  the  scientific  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  flight,  with  a  view  toward  prac- 
tical solutions.  The  first  committee  ap- 
pointments were  made  by  President 
V/oodrow  Wilson  on  April  2,  1915,  and 
the  committee  began  its  work  by  April 
23  of  that  year.  This  forerunner  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  approaches  to  solving  prac- 
tical problems  ever  devised  by  this  Con- 
gress. Within  a  few  short  years,  the 
United  States  was  able  to  assume  the 
lead  in  aeronautical  science  and  contin- 
ues to  this  day  to  be  the  technological 
leader  in  air  and  space  applied  sciences, 
primarily  because  of  the  foresight  dis- 
played by  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  scientific  community  in  those  early 
years  of  aviation.  Similarly.  If  this  Con- 
gress will  draw  upon  the  precedence  pro- 
vided by  that  Congress  so  many  years 
ago  and  establish  th's  National  Laser  In- 
stitute. I  am  confident  that  50  or  75  years 
from  now.  Americans  will  look  back  with 
pride  to  the  beginnings  of  the  effort 
wh'ch  made  us  preeminent  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  laser  technology. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  pr'nted  in  its  en- 
t'retv  at  the  close  of  th^se  remarks  so 
that  the  Members  can  examine  it  In  de- 
tail at  their  convenience. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  today  dwell 
on  the  many  potential  civilian  peace- 
time apnlications  of  laser  technology, 
nor  on  the  many  potential  defense  ap- 
plications  of  this  new  science.  "Hiese 
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various  applications  are  well  documented 
in  the  hearing  record  and  are,  of  course, 
summarized  in  the  committee  report  I 
mentioned  above.  I  would,  however,  like 
to  highlight  a  few  of  these  applications 
to  put  the  need  for  this  legislation  in 
the  proper  perspective. 

Since  the  initial  discovery  of  the  laser 
in  1960,  practical  applications  of  laser 
technology  have  already  proved  to  be  of 
great  benefit  in  manufacturing,  retail- 
ing, medicine,  and  advanced  commimi- 
cation  fields.  However,  the  potential  for 
laser  application  in  space  exploration 
and  in  the  crucial  areas  of  national  de- 
fense and  energy  production  has  yet  to 
be  realized.  And  this  potential,  in  my 
judgment,  makes  laser  technology  the 
most  exciting  and  important  scientific 
field  of  research  for  the  remainder  of 
the  century.  I  am  not  exaggerating  when 
I  say  that  the  future  of  this  Nation,  espe- 
cially in  defense  and  energy,  is  inex- 
tricably tied  to  the  full  development  and 
exploitation  of  laser  technology. 

During  the  laser  hearings.  I  listened 
to  nimierous  scientific  experts  testify 
that  many  of  our  Nation's  problems 
could — and  I  feel  certain  will — be  solved 
through  laser  applications.  Let  me  briefly 
outline  a  few  examples  of  the  potentials 
of  laser  application. 

First,  there  is  a  great  potential  for 
lasers  to  be  used  in  the  production  of 
electricity  through  clean  and  safe  nu- 
clear fusion — as  opposed  to  the  current 
method  of  nuclear  fission.  This  applica- 
tion of  laser  technology  can  provide  our 
Nation  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
cheap  and  clean  electric  power  without 
the  dangers  of  nuclear  reactor  accidents 
or  the  problems  caused  by  radioactive 
nuclear  wastes. 

With  respect  to  defense  applications, 
a  very  large  number  of  Senators  are 
already  on  record  as  supporting  a  space 
based  laser  weapons  system  which  could 
potentially  provide  an  umbrella  protect- 
ing our  Nation  from  enemy  missile-de- 
livered nuclear  weapons  systems, 
whether  launched  from  imderground 
land-based  silos  or  from  submarines 
lurking  near  our  shores.  I  expect  that 
during  this  session  of  Congress  we  will 
be  asked  to  channel  funds  into  just  such 
a  program. 

Unless,  however,  the  actions  I  am  rec- 
ommending today  are  taken,  it  is  possible 
that  we  will  not  begin  to  achieve  these 
very  complicated  and  complex  systems 
during  this  decade,  and  perhaps  not  even 
during  this  century.  High-energy  lasers 
which  offer  the  potential  for  directed 
energy  weapons  in  which  hostile  targets 
are  disabled  or  killed  by  the  energy  of 
the  laser  beam  require  three  stressing 
technology  components:  Very  high 
power  laser  devices:  precision  mirrors/ 
optics,  and  precise  pointing  and  tracking 
devices.  These  weapons  systems  also 
would  require  sophisticated  fire  control 
and  technology  for  battle  management. 
A  less  than  fully  coordinated  national 
effort  to  advance  these  various  technol- 
ogy components,  in  my  judgment,  would 
be  doomed  to  failure  or  at  least  to  delays 
which  could  prove  decisive. 

The  issue  of  how  to  proceed  on  the 
development  of  a  space-based  laser  sys- 
tem really  epitomizes  the  need  to  estab- 
lish this  National  Laser  Institute  as  a 


clearing  house  on  laser  Information. 
There  is  within  the  scientific  community 
a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  about  how 
and  when  such  a  system  could  be  devel- 
oped, and  also  as  to  how  expensive  such  a 
system  might  be.  The  institute  I  propose 
could  be  used  as  the  focal  point  to  bring 
together  these  divergent  views  on  this 
important  technology  to  make  sure  that 
the  proponents  of  various  approaches 
have  their  day  in  court  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  program  which  best  suits  our 
national  interests  is  pursued.  While  I 
will  leave  to  the  scientists  the  techno- 
logical problems  involved  in  this  poten- 
tial program.  I  feel  that  to  delay  taking 
the  steps  necessary  to  at  least  make  the 
commitment  to  do  something  could,  as  I 
mentioned  above,  prove  to  be  decisive. 

The  reason  I  feel  that  delay  may  be- 
come a  decisive  factor  is  that  much  has 
been  written  lately  about  ttie  Soviet 
Union's  extensive  research  and  develw- 
ment  of  laser  weapon  systems.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  Russians  are 
spending  at  least  five  times  as  much  as 
we  are  on  their  laser  program  each  year. 
In  my  judgment,  we  cannot  afford  to 
fall  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  crit- 
ical area. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  great  potential  for 
laser  appUcation  in  space  exploration 
which  must  be  fully  developed  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. Leiser  propulsion  is  within  our 
reach  if  we  will  but  only  agressively  pur- 
sue it. 

The  almost  iinlimited  potential  for 
laser  ap-lications  is  not  seriously  ques- 
tioned. While  private  industry  is  engaged 
in  the  research  and  development  of  laser 
technology,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  be  the 
leader.  The  program  is  so  vast  and  so 
important  that  just  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  the  lead  in  the  space 
program  and  established  as  a  national 
commitment  the  placing  of  a  man  on  the 
Moon,  thus  the  Federal  Government 
must  take  the  lead  in  developing  this 
new  technology.  Federal  funding  for 
laser  research — and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  principal  sponsor  of  high- 
energy  laser  R.  &  D. — exceeded  $400  mil- 
lion last  year.  This  amount  was  shared 
almost  equally  by  the  Departments  of 
Energy  and  Defense,  with  a  small  amount 
expended  by  NASA.  This  relatively  small 
amount  of  monev  being  expended  in 
such  a  critical  field  places  us  at  a  terrible 
disadvantage  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  expending  massive  amounts  of 
money — as  I  mentioned  earlier,  more 
than  five  times  our  expenditures — on  the 
development  of  laser  technology. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  not 
to  make  an  all-out  American  effort  in 
laser  and  particle  beam  research  and 
development. 

Because  a  record  has  already  been 
made  in  previous  hearings  during  the 
last  Congress  as  to  the  efficacy  and  im- 
portance of  this  legislation,  I  would  hope 
that  this  measure  could  be  expeditiously 
moved  forward  to  become  law.  I  urge 
every  Member  of  this  body  to  examine 
this  proDosal  seriously  and  thought- 
fully. I  think  that  each  of  you  will  agree 
with  my  conclusion  and  rally  behind  this 
most  worthwhile  effort. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  my  bill  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  at  the  close  of  these  remarks  so 
that  Members  may  examine  it  In  detail 
at  their  convenience. 

Mi.  President,  when  I  use  the  word 
"laser"  I  am  referring  to  an  acronym 
which  means  light  amplification  by  stim- 
ulated emissions  of  radiation. 

The  basic  idea  of  laser  is  the  contain- 
ment into  a  very  narrow  beam  or  a 
broader  beam,  as  may  be  necessary,  of 
light,  and  using  light  in  its  amplification 
by  emitting  energy  through  it. 

There  are  great  potentials  in  the  use 
of  laser.  Laser  is  being  used  today  as  a 
surgical  scalpel  to  remove  cataracts 
from  the  human  eye.  They  feel  today 
that  laser  can  be  used  to  treat  teeth  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  potential  of  cavi- 
ties occurring  in  our  teeth. 

Military  apphcaticms  are  really 
astounding  according  to  the  scientists, 
and  there  are  many  scientists  in  this 
field  who  say  it  has  great  potential. 

One  type  of  military  application  they 
say  which  is  entirely  possible  is  that  a 
laser  beam  or  a  particle  beam  could  be 
fired  in  the  United  States  and  within  a 
few  seconds  it  could  destroy  an  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  above  a  launch  pad  after  that 
missile  might  be  fired  in  Russia. 

Other  potential  applications  of  laser 
include  nuclear  fusion.  It  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  best  methods  of  inducing 
nuclear  fusion  today,  and  all  of  us  know 
the  benefits  of  nuclear  fusion  as  com- 
pared to  nuclear  fission. 

It  is  also  predicted  that  some  day  we 
might  have  laser  transmit  electricity 
that  a  powerplant  could  be  built  on  a 
South  Pacific  island  and  within  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  seconds  electricity  could 
be  delivered  to  Washington,  D.C. 

I  mention  these  as  some  of  the  po- 
tential arphcations. 

Today  in  the  scientific  community 
there  are  several  schools  of  thought.  One 
school  of  thought  is  that  laser  can  be  de- 
veloped in  the  next  5  to  10  years.  They 
are  very  conscientious  In  the  belief  and 
they  can  support  that  position  by  scien- 
tific data. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  a  more 
conservative  scientific  community  that 
say  that  laser  cannot  be  developed  for 
15  or  20  years.  They  are  divided  in  this. 
We  do  not  know  the  answer.  A  National 
Laser  Institute  could  cause  a  decision 
to  be  made  as  to  which  scientific  com- 
munity is  correct. 

Our  hearings  refiected  that  Russia  is 
spending  at  least  five  times  what  the 
United  States  is  on  laser  research  and 
development.  According  to  many  mili- 
tary experts,  they  are  several  years,  5 
years  at  least,  ahead  of  the  United  States 
in  laser  development. 

I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  that  some 
astounding  event,  such  as  a  destructltm 
of  a  satellite  by  a  laser  weapon  by  the 
Russians,  has  to  accelerate  the  United 
States  into  activity  in  regard  to  this. 

I  think  the  creation  of  a  National  Laser 
Institute  will  bring  together  the  leaders 
of  the  scientific  community  along  with 
our  military  leaders,  our  energy  leaders, 
and  our  space  leaders. 

Let  me  mentlwi  <Mie  other  possibility 
of  a  laser  application — and  there  are 
scientists  that  say  that  this  Is  possible— 
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that  through  the  use  oi  laser  as  a  me- 
dium of  propulsion  some  day  we  may  be 
able  to  travel  in  spacecraft  at  a  speed 
approaching  the  speed  of  light,  which  is 
186,000  miles  per  second.  It  has  great 
potential. 

I  hope  that  we  at  this  time  recognize 
the  potential  of  laser,  recognize  the  com- 
partmentalized iind  frsigmented  ap- 
proach toward  laser  development,  and 
recognize  the  legitimate  differences  in 
the  scientific  community  in  regard  to  its 
future  development. 

I  thinlc  a  National  Laser  Institute  is 
the  answer  to  a  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems, and  I  hope  that  we  will  adopt  my 
legislation  which  would  create  such  an 
institute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  lananimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  685 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Laser  In- 
tute  Act." 

nUDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.   (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  directed  energy  physics,  including  laser 
and  particle  beam  technology  Is  among  the 
most  Important  teclinologles  of  this  century, 
ranking  in  significance  with  nuclear  fis- 
sion and  integrated  circuits: 

(2)  low-power  laser  systems  already  have 
produced  large  improvements  in  military 
capability,  with  further  Improvements  ex- 
pected; 

(3)  directed  energy  technology  has  the  po- 
tential to  benefit  the  United  States  in  many 
Important  areas  including  national  security. 
energy  production,  space  activities,  commu- 
nications, and  photochemistry: 

(4)  high-energy  laser  and  particle  beam 
systems  have  the  potential  to  significantly 
alter  existent  military  strategy,  doctrine,  and 
tactics,  and  thus  cause  a  dramatic  shift  in 
the  relationships  of  the  superpowers; 

(5)  federally  sponsored  directed  energy 
research  has  not  been  fully  coordinated,  and 
the  lack  of  coordination  has  detracted  from 
the  Nation's  ability  to  achieve  important 
directed  energy  applications  at  the  earliest 
time; 

(6)  achievement  of  directed  energy  appli- 
cations can  be  acce'erated  through  coopera- 
tive and  coordinated  efforts  of  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government; 
and 

(7)  the  diverse  areas  to  which  directed 
energy  technologv  can  make  extremely  Im- 
portant contributions,  require  that  the  Con- 
gress participate  in  charting  the  NaMon's 
course  In  the  development  and  use  of  high- 
energy  laser  and  particle  beam  technology 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  estabUssh 
a  mechanism  to  Improve  the  coordination  of. 
and  to  increase.  Federal  efforts  In  directed 
energy  research  and  technology  development, 
m  order  to  accelerate  the  develooment  and 
use  of  laser  and  particle  beam  technology  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Nation  and  mankind. 

ESTABLISHMrNT   OP   INSllTUTE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  created  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  a  Na- 
tional Laser  Institute  (hereafter  cited  as  tbe 
"Institute")  The  Institute  shall  be  composed 
of  thirteen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Energy. 

(3)  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 


(4)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

(5)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy. 

(6)  Two  individuals  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  Industries  Involved  In 
direct  energy  technology,  selected  from 
among  Individuals  in  such  Industries  who 
are  knowledgeable  and  possess  expertise  in 
laser  and  particle  beam  technology  and  laser 
and  particle  beam  research  and  development. 

(7)  Two  Individuals  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  the  academic  profession, 
selected  from  among  Individuals  who  are 
knowledgeable  and  possess  exnertlse  In  laser 
and  particle  beam  technology  and  laser  and 
particle  beam  research  and  development. 

(8)  Two  members  shall  be  selected  by  the 
President  from  a  list  of  names  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  President  by  the  President  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Mi- 
nority Leader. 

(9)  Two  members  shall  be  selected  by  the 
President  from  a  list  of  names  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Not  more  than  five  of  the  Individuals  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraphs  (6)  through 
(9)  of  this  subsection  may  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Institute  as  Chairman 
at)  the  time  of  his  appointment.  Any  vacancy 
in  the  Institute  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment,  includ- 
ing the  oarty  affiliation  limitations  contained 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Institute  shall  hold  such  meetings 
as  are  necessary  for  carrying  out  Its  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act.  The  Institute  shall 
meet  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  or 
upon  the  request  of  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, but  in  no  event  shall  the  Institute 
meet  less  frequently  than  two  times  within 
each  calendar  year. 

(d)(1)  There  shall  be  a  full-time  staff 
director  for  the  Institute  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  Within  the  limit  of  its  appropriations, 
the  Institute  may — 

(A)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary; 

(B)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  prescribed  for  GS-M  in  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code;  and 

(C)  accept  and  use  the  services  of  volun- 
tary and  noncompensated  personnel  and  re- 
imburse them  for  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
tile  5.  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Institute  who  are 
otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  serve  without  compensation. 
Members  of  the  Institute  who  are  not  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
dally  rate  prescribed  for  positions  In  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Including 
traveltlme  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  during  which  they  are 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Institute.  While  awav  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  In 
the  i>erformance  of  services  for  the  Institute, 
members  of  the  Institute  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence.  In  the  same  manner  as  per- 
sons employed  Intermittently  In  the  Federal 
Government  service  are  allowed  expenses 
under  section  5703  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

(f)  Section  6318  of  Utie  5,  United  States 


Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Director,  National 
Laser  Institute.". 

FUNCTIONS  OP  THE  INSTll'UTE 

Sec.  4.  (a)   The  Institute  shall — 

(1)  study  laser  and  particle  beam  research 
and  technology  applications  for  future  civil- 
ian and   national  security   uses; 

(2)  make  recommendations,  Including 
recommendations  for  legislation,  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  regarding  Implemen- 
tation of  the  findings  of  the  Institute  made 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  section; 
and 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  regarding  coordina- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  laser  and  particle  beam  technol- 
ogy, including  cooperative  programs  and  ex- 
change of  Information,  manpower,  and  fa- 
cilities resources. 

(b)  The  Institute  may  make  specific  rec- 
ommendations pursuant  to  Its  authority  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section  as  neces- 
sary, or  upon  the  request  of  the  President, 
the  Congress,  or  the  head  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

ACCESS    TO    INFORMATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  members  and  employees  of 
the  Institute  shall  have  access  to  such  clas- 
sified or  nonclassified  information  as  is  nec- 
essary for  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
under  this  Act.  Access  to  such  information 
shall  be  subject  to  the  procedures  for  secu- 
rity clearance  established  and  In  effect  by 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  as  waiving  any  require- 
ment or  sanction,  criminal  or  civil,  with 
respect  to  disclosure  of  classified  Informa- 
tion by  any  person. 

(b)  In  order  to  assist  the  Institute  In 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  each  department  and  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall,  upon  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Institute,  provide  access  to 
such  information  and  materials  as  is  re- 
quested In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Institute  shall  prepare  and 
submit — 

( 1 )  to  the  President; 

(2)  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science  and 
Transportation,  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate: 
and 

(3)  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

an  annual  report  regarding  Its  activities  un- 
der this  Act,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislation,  budgets,  and  pro- 
gram content  or  other  action  as  the  Institute 
determines  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  or- 
der to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  information  which  Is  designated 
as  classified  and  is  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
treated  by  recipients  of  such  Information  as 
classified  information,  and  not  released  to 
any  source  except  in  accordance  with  any 
law,  rule  or  regulation  applicable  to  or  pro- 
mulgated by  the  source  of  such  information. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
terminate  five  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  join  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  in  in- 
troducing the  National  Laser  Institute 
Act.  An  overall  coordinating  agency  is 
very  much  needed  to  expedite  the  de- 
velopment of  this  relatively  recently  dis- 
covered technology. 

As  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of 
solar  energy  in  the  Congress  I  support 
this  bill  to  enable  our  country  to  move 
ahead  as  quickly  as  possible  on  *he  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  fusion.  The  Sun 
derives  its  energy  through  the  process 
called  nuclear  fusion,  and  mankind  has 
unleashed  this  genie  in  a  devastating 
fashion  we  know  as  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

However,  specialists  tell  me  that  we 
can  control  the  fury  of  the  explosion  in 
two  ways  magnetic  confinement  and  in- 
ertial  confinement.  In  the  former  case,  a 
magnetic  bottle  is  used  requiring  a  tem- 
perature of  100  million  degrees 
inside  the  bottle  and  minus  450°  F.  on 
the  outside.  The  inconceivably  hot  tem- 
peratures are  beyond  my  imagination, 
but  our  less  than  Hawaii-like  wealhsr 
of  the  past  month  we  have  had  in  Wa.sn- 
ington  makes  me  appreciate  and  relate 
very  well  to  minus  450°. 

The  Congress  last  year  passed  the  Fu- 
sion Energy  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act,  which  was  specifi- 
cally written  to  accelerate  the  commer- 
cialization of  the  magnetic  concept.  Un- 
fortunately, the  inertial  confinement 
concept,  or  laser  fusion,  was  left  out,  and 
this  measure  will  serve  to  rectify  this 
oversight. 

When  the  United  States  first  exploded 
the  H-bomb  on  the  Pacific  island  of 
Enewetak  in  1952,  the  notion  of  the  laser, 
which  is  the  acronym  for  light  amplifi- 
cation by  the  stimulated  emission  of  ra- 
diation, was  merely  a  theoretical  toy  in 
the  minds  of  our  scientists,  fully  a  dec- 
ade away  from  discovery.  Thus,  although 
magnetic  fusion  has  had  nearly  30  years 
of  development,  laser  fusion  has  only 
gained  full  credibility  during  the  past 
decade. 

Htowever.  Mr.  President,  tremendous 
stmes  have  been  made  in  this  short  pe- 
riod. I  visited  the  SHTVA  laser  system 
at  the  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratory  last  year  and  came  away 
greatly  impressed.  This  awesome  experi- 
ment in  one  short  duration  pulse  pro- 
duces the  electrical  power  equivalent 
generated  in  the  entire  United  States. 

Yet,  laser  fusion  has  a  long  way  to  go 
before  being  able  to  supply  electricity  to 
the  utility  grid  network  and  deserves  our 
early  assistance.  For  one  thing,  the  spe- 
cific laser  to  eventually  produce  the 
needed  reliable  long-term  power  has  not 
yet  been  invented.  Second,  there  is  the 
danger  that  the  budgetary  crunch  will 
create  delays  today  that  will  seriously 
hurt  us  tomorrow.  We  paid  more  than 
$70  biUion  for  Imported  oil  last  year  and 
will  pay  even  more  this  year.  It  is  today 
that  we  must  prepare  for  tomorrow,  and 
laser  fusion,  in  some  circles,  has  been 
identified  as  the  most  promising  of  our 
long-term  options. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  bill  will 
serve  to  bring  together  in  the  best  pos- 
sible  manner   the  capabilities   of   our 


scientific  and  industrial  communities, 
enabling  our  Nation  to  move  ahead  in  the 
development  of  what  could  be  the  key  to 
resolving  our  energy  problem.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  us  in  cosponsoring  this 
necessary  and  timely  measure  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Laser  Institute. 


CONSOLIDATION    OF    UNDERGRAD- 
UATE HELICOPTER  PILOT  TRAINING 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
speak  for  a  few  minutes  today  about  an 
economy  move  which  has  been  identified 
and  suggested  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  a  number  of  years — the  con- 
solidation of  undergraduate  helicopter 
training.  For  several  years  now  the  De- 
fense Department,  spurred  initially  by  a 
directive  from  this  Congress,  has  been 
trying  to  consolidate  undergraduate  heli- 
copter pilot  training  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala., 
in  order  to  save  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  tens  and  perhaps  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Presently,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  un- 
dergraduate helicopter  training  takes 
place  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  while  Navy 
undergraduate  helicopter  pilot  training 
takes  place  at  Whiting  Field  at  Pensicola, 
Fla. 

I  would  like  to  stress  at  this  time  Mr. 
President,  that  this  is  not  an  idea  which 
was  dreamed  up  by  me  or  any  other 
member  of  the  Alabama  congressional 
delegation.  This  was  a  program  that  was 
initially  suggested  by  the  Congress  and 
which  has  been  attempted  by  the  two 
previous  administrations,  one  Republi- 
can and  one  Democratic.  I  admit  a  paro- 
chial interest  in  this  matter  since  the 
consolidated  training  would  take  place 
in  my  home  State,  but  the  overriding  mo- 
tivation for  my  stance  on  this  issue  is 
that  I  have  been  persuaded  by  experts 
in  the  Defense  Department,  both  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  that  we  can  produce 
better  trained  pilots  at  a  lower  cost  by 
effecting  this  proposed  consolidation. 

Mr.  President,  a  factsheet  supplied  to 
me  by  the  Department  of  Defense  when 
the  initial  fiscal  year  1982  budget  came 
out  with  consolidation  once  again  pro- 
posed, indicated  that  a  potential  savings 
of  as  much  as  $196  million  over  the  next 
5  years  cbuld  be  realized  if  this  con- 
soUdation  were  effected.  The  fact  sheet 
went  on  to  indicate  that  even  If  the  Navy 
were  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  pro- 
curement of  a  certain  training  aircraft 
which  they  need  to  operate  their  pro- 
gram at  Whiting  Field,  the  savings  could 
be  as  much  as  $100  million  over  the  5- 
year  period.  Mr.  President,  these  are  not 
numbers  that  I  am  manufacturing  or 
pulling  out  of  the  air.  These  are  num- 
bers that  have  been  supplied  to  me  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

However,  Mr  President,  subsequent  to 
the  release  of  the  initial  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  some  question  was  raised  con- 
cemm?  the  capacity  of  Fort  Rucker  to 
absorb  the  increased  undergraduate  pilot 
load  if  consolidation  were  to  go  forward, 
m  order  to  get  the  facts  concerning  the 
alleged  capacity  problem  and  to  get  a 
better  handle  on  the  documented  savings 
which  could  be  expected  If  consolidation 
were  to  occur,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
present  Secretary  of  Defense  asking  that 


a  study  be  initiated  which  would  ad- 
dress both  the  capacity  of  Fort  Rucker  to 
absorb  the  Navy  training  pilot  load  and 
also  to  verify  the  estimated  savings 
which  would  result.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  such  a  study  was  ordered,  al- 
though I  have  not  received  a  formal  reply 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  re- 
spect to  my  request. 

Officials  at  I-t.  Rucker  have  informed 
me  that  the  Defense  Audit  Service,  an 
independent  audit.ng  arm  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  be  conduct- 
ing the  study  and  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  cooperate  with  the  Defense 
Audit  Service  in  any  way. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  President,  I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  alleged  capacity  prob- 
lem because  when  the  consolidation  is- 
sue had  been  before  the  Congress  in  1979. 
it  appeared  then  that  the  Army  could 
handle  its  projected  increased  pilot  load 
and  still  be  able  to  absorb  the  Navy  pilot 
load  with  only  a  minor  amount  of  addi- 
tional mihtary  construction  at  Ft.  Ruck- 
er. In  order  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the 
current  state  of  facts,  I  sent  a  member  of 
my  staff  to  meet  with  the  officials  at  Ft. 
Rucker  to  get  a  first-hand  assessment  of 
the  problems  which  might  be  encoun- 
tered and  the  factors  which  might  limit 
Ft.  Rucker  s  ability  to  absorb  the  Navy 
training  load. 

It  has  been  reported  to  me.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  a  result  of  this  staff  visit  that 
officials  at  Ft.  Rucker  have  explored  four 
options  under  which  they  could  absorb 
the  increased  load  due  to  consolidation. 
Two  of  the  options  have  a  great  deal  of 
promise  and  should  be  explored  thor- 
oughly by  the  study  commissioned  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  One  of  these 
options  would  be  for  consolidation  to 
take  place  while  Ft.  Rucker  continues  to 
perform  its  mission  just  as  it  is  perform- 
ing its  mission  right  now,  with  no 
change  other  than  the  new  Navy  mis- 
sion. Under  this  option  the  officials  at  Ft. 
Rucker  estimate  that  they  would  need 
about  $8.8  million  in  mihtary  construc- 
tion funds  in  order  to  make  space  avail- 
able to  absorb  the  Navy  training  load. 
Their  best  estimate  of  what  would  be  re- 
quired is  that  they  would  need  to  com- 
plete a  four-lane  stage  field,  add  12  50- 
man  classrooms  and  17  briefing  rooms 
as  well  as  several  other  smaller  projects. 
Under  this  option,  M%  President,  it  is 
indicated  that  by  spending  about  $8.8 
miUion,  Ft.  Rucker  could  absorb  the 
Navy  training  load  and  save,  again  ac- 
cording to  figures  supplied  to  me  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  $196  miUion. 
Surely  on  the  face  of  it.  it  would  appear 
to  be  a  cost  effective  move.  Under  this 
option  there  may  be  a  problem  with  air 
space  but  Is  a  problem  which  can  also  be 
solved. 

A  second  option  which  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  officials  at  Ft.. Rucker  ex- 
amined the  shifting  of  some  of  the  ad- 
vanced helicopter  training  to  bases  lo- 
cated some  distance  away  from  Ft. 
Rucker.  but  still  close  enough  to  be  sup- 
ported from  the  Ft.  Rucker  complex.  Un- 
der that  option,  because  additional  fa- 
cilities would  be  freed  up  for  use  by  the 
Navy,  the  construction  costs  dropped  to 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4.4 
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million.  Again  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
$4.4  million  Investment  in  order  to  reap 
the  savings  of  $196  million.  Under  this 
option,  some  additional  tunds  might  be 
required  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
vanced training  at  some  other  base,  but 
these  numbers  have  not  been  identified. 
Surely  the  expenditures  would  not  get  so 
great  as  to  render  this  option  unaccept- 
able. 

What  these  facts  and  figures  show,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  indeed.  Fort  Rucker 
does  have  the  capacity  to  absorb  the 
Navy  training  load  with  only  relatively 
minor  adjustments  and  expenditures. 
Certainly  there  are  problems  associated 
with  any  realinement  of  bases,  but  the 
indications  are  that  these  problems  can 
be  overcome  and  that  the  cost  of  over- 
coming the  problems  is  quite  small  com- 
pared to  the  potential  savings  which  can 
be  realized. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Defense  needs  to  proceed 
quickly  with  the  study  and  assessment 
that  I  have  requested  so  that  these  ap- 
parent economies  and  efficiencies  can  be 
verified.  For  this  reason  Mr.  President,  I 
am  going  to  contact  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense once  again  to  ask  that  the  study 
concerning  the  capacity  and  the  predict- 
ed savings  be  expedited  so  that  the  Con- 
gress will  have  the  information  available 
to  it  to  make  an  informed  decision — a 
decision  that  I  think  can  only  be  to  move 
forward  with  the  consolidation  of  under- 
graduate helicopter  pilot  training  at 
Port  Rucker,  Ala. 


3.  686— TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  LEGAL 
EXPENSES 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
several  years,  as  inflation  has  impacted 
on  everything  from  food  to  shelter.  I 
have  become  Increasingly  aware  that  the 
American  middle-class  taxpayer,  some 
140  million  strong,  does  not  have  effective 
access  to  legal  help.  I  believe  that  the 
major  reason  why  so  many  people  fail 
to  make  use  of  an  attorney  is  the  cost  of 
legal  assistance.  Many  of  those  fright- 
ened off  by  the  perceived  high  cost  of 
legal  help  often  will  turn  to  other  sources 
of  aid  to  avoid  the  costs.  Some  resort  to 
legal  aid  bureaus  only  to  find  that  they 
do  not  qualify  for  assistance.  Other 
sources  are  consumer  complaint  units  of 
the  State's  attorney's  office  or  the  At- 
torney General's  office.  These  usually 
have  limited  jurisdiction  to  resolve  legal 
problems  which  are  outside  the  scope  of 
criminal  prosecution.  Sometimes  they 
resort  to  self-help  efforts,  which  often 
turn  out  to  be  more  costly  in  the  long 
nm,  as  in  the  case  of  a  contract  or  will 
which  Is  later  litigated  with  disastrous 
results. 

From  the  observation  of  the  great 
numbers  of  persons  who  seek  legal  ad- 
vice and  assistance  for  noncriminal 
problems,  it  can  be  seen  that  people 
want — and  need — expert  help  In  resolv- 
ing legal  difficulties.  They  are,  however, 
often  neither  able  nor  willing  to  pay  the 
high  costs  of  retaining  counsel.  Clearly, 
there  Is  a  tremendous  need  for  compe- 
tent counsel  that  the  middle  class  can 
afford.  While  we  can  not  reduce  the  legal 


fees  directly,  we  can  and  should  take 
steps  to  soften  the  impact  on  the  average 
middle-class  taxpayer. 

One  approach  is  through  group  insur- 
ance programs,  similar  to  medical  group 
insurance.  In  the  case  of  United  Trans- 
portation Union  against  State  Bar  As- 
sociation of  Michigan,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes  gave  its  ap- 
proval to  such  plans  stating: 

The  common  thread  running  through  our 
decisions  In  N.A.A.C.P.  v.  Button.  Trainmen, 
and  United  Mine  Workers  U  that  collective 
activity  to  obtain  meaningful  access  to  the 
courts  Is  a  fundamental  right  within  tb" 
protection  of  tfce  first  amendment.  How- 
ever. t^e  right  would  be  a  hollow  promise 
If  courts  could  deny  associations  of  work- 
ers or  others  the  means  of  enabling  their 
members  to  meet  the  costs  of  legal  rep- 
resentation. 

These  decisions  furnished  the  catalyst 
that  spurred  the  development  of  the 
group  legal  services  movement.  As  a  re- 
sult, several  such  plans  have  been  es- 
tablished across  the  country.  However, 
these  plans  are  still  in  their  infancy, 
and  a  major  problem  is  the  underutili- 
zation  of  services  by  plan  members. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  the 
legal  profession,  and  the  Congress  face 
the  responsibility  of  finding  a  more 
workable  means  to  make  lawyers  more 
affordable  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  draw  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  an  article 
titled  "Aid  For  The  Middle  Class:  De- 
duction of  Legal  Expenses"  by  Robert 
Sklodowski  and  Douglas  Rothe  which 
appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  Case  & 
Comment.  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  article  gives  an  excellent  argument 
for  the  case  of  tax  deductions  for  legal 
services. 

As  suggested  by  Sklodowski  and  Rothe, 
one  solution  that  would  begin  to  resolve 
this  growing  problem  is  the  bill  that 
I  am  offering  today,  a  bill  that  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  a  deduction  for  legal  expenses. 
Businesses  can  already  deduct  most  of 
their  legal  expenses,  the  poor  are  often 
provided  free  aid,  and  the  wealthy  can 
afford  the  help  regardless  of  the  cost. 
Thus  the  tax  deduction  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  average  American 
taxpayer,  who  collectively  of  course,  foot 
the  large  part  of  the  country's  tax  bill. 
This  deduction  is  modeled  after  the  med- 
ical expense  deduction  now  found  in  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  Tax  Code. 

There  are  two  significant  advantages 
this  proposal  has  over  any  other  plan. 
First,  Mr.  President  It  makes  lawyers 
more  affordable  to  the  average  taxpay- 
ers and  second,  it  can  be  implemented 
immediately. 

The  proposal  will  help  the  middle  class 
because  it  will  make  legal  service  less 
costly  to  those  who  itemize  deductions. 
For  example,  the  deduction  would  pro- 
vide sizable  tax  relief  for  those  who  ex- 
perience catastrophic  legal  expenses, 
and  the  relief  would  be  meaningful  even 
for  those  whose  expenses  were  not  in  the 
catastrophe  range.  Another  advantage 
of  this  deduction  is  that  a  direct  cor- 
relation would  exist  between  the  use  of 


legal  services  by  the  taxpayer  and  the 
deduction  to  be  taken. 

Put  simply,  the  more  the  taxpayer 
uses  an  attorney,  the  greater  would  be 
his  deduction.  Unlike  a  group  type  plsm, 
the  taxpayer  only  pays  for  what  he  re- 
ceives. This  deduction  could  be.  if  it  were 
deemed  necessary,  tailored  to  provide 
greater  benefits  for  the  income  group  or 
groups  that  are  most  in  need  of  aid.  For 
example,  the  child-care  deduction  sets  a 
maximum  income  level  above  which  a 
deduction  is  not  allowed.  This  device 
could  be  used  with  my  bill  and  I  would 
expect  the  committee  to  examine  the 
possibility. 

Since  the  tax  structure  is  generally 
progressive,  the  deduction  limitation  can 
be  calculated  to  provide  benefits  to  those 
who  are  not  eligible  for  legal  aid.  yet 
who  are  not  sufficiently  well  off  to  be  able 
to  retain  counsel  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Still  another  advantage  is  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  adopting  an  amendment  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  would  be 
minimal  in  comparison  to  the  service 
programs. 

For  example,  in  1980  alone  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  granted  $1.5  million 
for  19  small  demonstration  projects  to 
test  the  effectiveness  of  various  legal 
service  type  programs.  Even  assuming 
resulting  economies  of  scale,  once  pro- 
grams become  operational,  clearly  the 
startup  costs  of  these  programs  will  be 
enormous.  The  total  budget  for  Legal 
Services  Corporation  for  fiscal  year  1981 
exceeds  $300  million.  In  contrast,  the  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
terms  of  taxpayers  using  this  deduction 
should  be  de  minimus. 

Another  problem  with  the  group  type 
or  prepaid  legal  insurance  programs  is 
that  they  will  require  the  creation  of  a 
bureaucratic  structure  to  implement 
them.  Legislatures  will  have  to  enact 
statutes,  regulatory  agencies  will  have  to 
be  created  or  expanded,  regulations  will 
have  to  be  promulgated,  and  most  cer- 
tainly, numerous  hearings  will  have  to 
be  held.  All  of  these  activities  will  gen- 
erate the  need  for  additional  people  to 
carry  out  these  functions.  Farther,  there 
may  be  numerous  court  challenges  to  any 
such  programs.  The  bureaucratic  mech- 
anism, the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
is  already  in  place.  Once  this  deduction 
is  adopted  it  will  mesh  into  the  tax  struc- 
ture along  with  other  provisions  of  the 
code. 

For  these  reasons,  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  the  code  wiU  not  face  the 
difficult  problems  that  will  certainly  ac- 
company the  implementation  of  group  or 
prepaid  type  programs.  This  deduction 
cannot  make  lawyers  affordable  to  all 
who  desire  legal  help,  but  the  proposal 
has  two  extremely  significant  advantages 
over  other  plans.  The  deduction  can  be 
adopted  quickly  and  it  would  provide  as- 
sistance to  a  segment  of  the  middle  class 
who  want  to  retain  or  who  must  retain 
the  services  of  an  attorney. 

Mr.  President,  the  use  of  this  tax  de- 
duction should  provide  tax  relief  to  those 
with  costly  legal  expenses  and,  at  the 
same  time,  encourage  those  who  have 
not  used  an  attorney  previously  to  ob- 
tain legal  help. 

Mr.   President,   the  Congress  of  the 
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United  States  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
waiting  a  decade  or  more  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  group  or  prepaid  legal 
plans.  We  must  work  for  the  adoption 
of  a  plan  that  will  make  lawyers  more 
affordable  to  the  average  American  tax- 
payer now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  mat- 
ter the  attention  it  deserves,  and  move 
it  forward  into  law  most  expediently. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  686 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
additional  Itemized  deductions  for  Individ- 
uals) Is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
221  as  section  222  and  by  adding  after  section 
220  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  221.  Legal  Services. 

"(a)  Allowance  op  DEDticTXON. — In  the 
case  of  an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  an  amount,  not  compensated 
by  Insurance  or  otherwise,  equal  to  the  sum 
of— 

"(1)  the  amount  by  which  the  amount  of 
the  expenses  paid  during  the  taxable  year 
(reduced  by  any  amount  deductible  under 
paragraph  (2) )  for  legal  services  Incurred  by 
the  taxpayer,  his  spouse  and  dependents  (as 
defined  in  section  152)  exceeds  3  percent  of 
the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income,  and 

"(2)  the  amount  (not  in  excess  of  tl50) 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  expenses  paid  during 
the  taxable  year  for  insurance  which  consti- 
tutes legal  services  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer, 
his  spouse  and  dependents. 

"(b)  Depinition  op  Legal  Services. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'legal  serv- 
ices' has  the  same  meaning  as  such  term  Is 
used  in  section  120.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  sue*  part  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  221  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  items: 
"221.  Legal  services. 
"222.  Cross  references.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1980. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  suggest  fur- 
ther that  the  time  be  charged  to  the 
time  allocated  to  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  EXPENDITURES:   SOME 
OPTIONS  FOR  CUTS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  few  weeks,  I  have  spoken  on  the 
floor  many  times  on  the  subject  of  tax 
expenditures.  Tax  expenditures,  as  you 
know,  Mr.  President,  are  those  deduc- 
tions, exemptions,  credits,  and  exclu- 
sions to  the  Tax  Code,  which  taxpayers 
can  deduct  before  computing  their  tax 
liability.  I  have  spoken  up  on  this  subject 


because  I  recognize  that  people  in  Amer- 
ica desperately  want  Congress  to  act  to 
reduce  inflation. 

There  is  a  common  belief,  which  I 
share,  that  continuing  Federal  deficits 
throughout  the  seventies  have  driven  in- 
flation to  unlivable  levels.  We  must  act — 
all  of  us,  to  reduce  this  inflationary  force. 

When  President  Reagan  was  elected 
last  November  4,  he  embarked  upon  a 
program  to  cut  back  on  Federal  spend- 
ing. He  struck  a  budget-cutting  chord 
that  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
been  trying  to  play  for  many  years,  but 
we  have  been  unable  to  gain  common 
agreement  up  to  this  point. 

But,  as  the  weeks  have  passed,  it  has 
become  all  too  clear  to  me  that  as  the 
President  narrowed  his  focus  for  spend- 
ing cuts  on  a  narrower  and  narrower 
part  of  our  national  budget,  the  opposi- 
tion to  his  cuts  has  begun  to  mount. 

I  think  we  can  continue  this  momen- 
tum, begun  by  the  President,  if  we  ex- 
pand upon  the  scope  of  his  budget-cut- 
ting vision. 

When  we  consider  tax  expenditures 
as  part  of  the  Federal  budget,  we  realize 
that  soon  we  will  be  spending  almost  $1 
trillion  each  year.  To  focus  only  on  non- 
safety  net,  non-defense-oriented  pro- 
grams for  cutting,  we  are  left  with  less 
than  one-quarter  of  the  budget  in  which 
to  begin  to  register  cuts. 

But,  if  we  expand  the  scope  and  vision 
of  our  budget-cutting  efforts,  we  will 
find  that  the  magnitude  of  cuts  pro- 
posed by  the  President  can  be  achieved. 
Indeed.  I  think  we  can  exceed  those  cuts. 

More  important,  I  think  we  can  do  it 
in  a  way  that  is  truly  evenhanded,  that 
makes  everyone  sacrifice,  and  that  does 
not  place  a  truly  unlivable  burden  on 
any  one  segment  of  our  society. 

Now,  I  do  not  claim  to  have  a  magic 
answer.  Rather,  all  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  we  should  not  allow  any  Govern- 
ment programs — be  it  a  tax  benefit  from 
our  Internal  Revenue  Code  or  a  special 
entitlement  program — to  be  spared  at 
least  a  critical  look  by  Congress  for  a 
possible  budget  reduction. 

Unfortunately,  the  recent  budget  sub- 
mission by  President  Reagan,  which  we 
received  just  2  days  ago.  makes  not 
a  single  mention  of  the  possibility  of  cut- 
ting tax  expenditures. 

Over  the  past  2  weeks  I  have  spent 
considerable  time  spelling  out  for  my 
colleagues  the  scope  and  depth  of  the 
over  JOG  tax  expenditures  that  are  cur- 
rently part  of  our  tax  system.  If  any  of 
my  colleagues  would  I'ke  to  have  the 
benefit  of  these  comments  and  further 
explanatorv  materials.  I  would  be  happy 
to  provide  them. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  todav.  though, 
is  to  outline  three  possible  wavs  that 
tax  expenditures  might  be  reduced. 

OPTION  1 selected  CIJTS  IN  TAX  ZXPENDITURES 

One  relatively  simple  option  in  cutting 
tax  expenditures  would  be  to  identify 
specific  tax  expenditures  that  might  be 
eliminated  from  the  current  tax  laws. 
One  recent  example  of  this  ootion  was 
proposed  by  our  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York.  Mr.  Moykihan. 
when  he  proposed  that  investors  in  silver 
straddles  be  denied  the  tax  benefit  of 


subtracting  their  losses  frcnn  the  use  of 
this  investment  scheme. 

The  precise  magnitude  of  the  savings 
on  this  proposal  is  not  clear,  but  there 
does  seem  to  be  a  growing  ccKisensus 
that  this  type  of  tax  expenditure  should 
not  be  immune  from  critical  review  by 
Congress. 

Last  month  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  published  a  report  identifying  105 
potential  changes  to  the  Federal  budg- 
et proposed  by  President  Carter.  Among 
these  proposed  changes  were  a  dozen 
proposals  to  reduce  tax  expenditures. 

My  cursory  review  of  these  proposed 
cuts  is  that  substantially  over  $20  bil- 
lion could  be  shaved  from  our  Federal 
deficit  if  these  proposals  recommended 
by  CBO  were  enacted. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  at  this 
point  that  each  of  those  12  proposals  be 
enacted.  I  feel  compelled  to  emphasize 
that  Congress  should  at  least  take  a 
look  at  these  proposed  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  portions 
of  the  CBO  report  dealing  with  tax  ex- 
penditures be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I^ere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PoanoN  OP  CBO  Repobt 

A  dozen  tax  expenditure  candidates  for 
po-^lble  cuts  by  proposed  CBO.  Excerpted 
from  "Reducing  the  Federal  Budiget: 
Strategics  and  Examples.  Fiscal  Tears 
1982-1988."  prepared  by  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  February  1981. 

(1)  PHASING  OUT  OF  DISC'S 
|lii  tHllkms  01  doiUn) 
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Note:  Preliminary  estimalet.  subject  to  riunfe. 

A  Domestic  International  Sales  Corpora- 
tion (DISC)  Is  a  special  corporation,  estab- 
lished as  a  conduit  for  export  sales,  that  is 
aUowed  to  defer  payment  of  corporate  In- 
come tax  on  a  portion  of  Its  profits. 

In  many  cases,  the  DISC  is  a  paper  corpora- 
tion with  no  employees  and  no  actual  opera- 
tions. The  DISC  tax  subsidy  actually  goes  to 
the  parent  or  an  affiliated  corporation,  since 
the  export-related  profits  of  this  corporation 
can  be  allocated  to  the  DISC.  One-half  of 
the  tax  liability  on  these  profits  (over  a  base 
level)  can  be  deferred  Indefinitely  Special 
Intercompany  pricing  rules  governing  the 
allocation  of  Income  between  the  DISC  and 
its  related  suppliers  enhance  the  tax 
sutjsldy. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  legl«latlon 
esubllshlng  DISCS  in  1971  was  to  Increase 
exports  as  a  way  of  improving  the  VS.  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  Increasing  domestic  em- 
ployment. The  statute  was  intended  to  help 
offset  existing  tax  incentives,  both  U.S.  and 
foreign,  that  encourage  DS.  companies  to 
favor  production  abroad  over  production  at 
home  for  sale  abroad. 

Some  evidence  suggests  that  the  level  of 
exDorts  Increased  modestly  during  the  1973- 
1978  period  becatise  of  the  DISC  provlalona. 
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Most  of  this  Increase  took  the  form  of  one- 
time expansions  of  exports  during  the  first 
few  years  of  each  DISCs  operation.  Treasury 
Department  estimates  indicates  that,  because 
of  competition  between  DISC  and  non-DISC 
exports,  the  net  increase  in  exports  attribut- 
able to  DISCS  Is  at  most  equal  to  the  tax 
receipts  forgone,  and  probably  Is  less. 

Critics  of  DISCS  contend  that  this  type 
of  tax  subsidy  Is  inefficient.  They  maintain 
that  It  Is  not  flexible  enough  to  respond  to 
changes  In  the  overall  US.  trade  position; 
In  particular,  that  it  cannot  easily  be  re- 
targeted as  prospects  for  growth  in  the  ex- 
ports of  more  competitive  commcdltles  Im- 
prove or  as  the  need  for  export  support  for 
ailing  industries  Increases.  In  addition,  other 
countries  see  DISCs  as  Illegal  tax  subsidy 
vehicles  as  defined  by  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  tax  bene'its  of  DISCs  could  be  re- 
duced in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  method, 
similar  to  a  1978  Admlnl'^tratlon  proposal, 
would  be  to  phase  out  the  tax  benefits  over 
a  three-year  period,  beginning  January  1, 
1982.  This  would  increase  federal  revenues 
by  about  $8.1  billion  over  the  1982-1986 
period. 

The  accumulated  tax  on  past  earnings  of 
DISCs  could  continue  to  be  deferred  as  long 
as  the  earnings  remain  invested  In  export- 
related  assets.  Alternatively,  some  or  all  of 
the  accumulated  tax  liabtiitv  could  be  re- 
captured over  a  specified  period. 

(2)  ELIMINATION    OF   TAX    EXEMPTION    FOR    POLLUTION 
CONTROL  BONOS 

(In  billions  of  doflars) 


Cumu- 
Annual  revenue  effect  lative 

~ ■        5-yr 

1982    1983    19(4    1985    1986    increase 


Loss  under  current 
law 

Increase  from 
elimination  of 
exemption  on 
new  issues 

Increase  under 
Carter  budtet 


0.8      0.9      I.O      1.1      1.2 


•1        .2       .3       .4       .5 


1.5 


(ne  proposal) 


Note:  Preliminary  estimates,  subject  to  chan|e. 

Industrial  development  bonds  for  pollu- 
tion control  (PCBs)  finance  40  percent  of 
all  pollution  control  investments.  In  the 
past  few  years,  annual  sales  have  amounted 
to  approximately  «2  5  billion. 

The  use  of  PCBs  raises  two  questions: 
Should  the  subsidy  be  continued?  If  so.  are 
tax-exempt  bonds  the  best  way  to  provide 
it?  Like  all  tax-exempt  bonds.  PCBs  have 
several  beneficiaries— the  recipient  of  the 
subsidy,  the  purchaser  of  tax-e;:empt  bonds 
and  intermediaries.  An  alternative  subsidy 
such  as  a  tax  credit,  would  be  less  costly 
because  It  would  provide  benefits  only  to  the 
recipient  of  the  subsidy.  If  the  tax  exemp- 
tion on  new  issues  of  PCBs  was  eliminated 
effective  July  1,  1981.  federal  revenues  wonid 
be  increased  by  $1.5  blUlon  In  the  1982-1986 
period. 

If  the  subsidy  Is  to  be  continued,  then  its 
form  and  the  regulations  governing  it  war- 
rant reexamination.  At  present,  PCBs  en- 
courage technological  inefficiency  because 
they  are  available  only  for  "end  of  pipe" 
capital  expenditures,  thereby  discouraging 
selection  of  other,  possibly  more  effective, 
solutions  to  the  underlying  pollution  prob- 
lem, such  as  use  of  less-polluting  raw  ma- 
terials or  adoption  of  production  processes 
that  produce  less  pollutants. 

The  availability  of  PCBs— or  any  other 
subsidy  for  pollution  control— can  have  only 
limited  Influence  on  a  company's  decision  to 


Invest  In  pollution  control  equipment.  This 
is  because  federal  pollution  control  regula- 
tions are  highly  prescriptive,  so  that  an 
existing  firm  must  choose  between  making 
the  required  Improvement  or  closing. 

The  main  argument  for  eliminating  the 
subsidy  Is  that  private  Industry  should  pay 
Its  own  pollution  control  bills.  Just  as  it  pays 
for  complying  with  other  requirements  Im- 
posed by  law.  On  the  other  hand,  some  argue 
that  Industry's  efforts  to  avoid  contami- 
nating the  environment  confer  a  public  ben- 
efit and  thus  warrant  some  subsidy  from 
the  public. 

(3)  ELIMINATION  OF  TAX  EXEMPTION  ON  SMALL-ISSU^ 
lOB'S 

(In  billions  o(  dollars) 


(4)  LIMITING  OF  HOME  MORTGAGE  INTEREST  DEDUCTION 
|:n  b.llionsof  dollars) 


Cumu- 
lative 

1982    1983    1984    1985    1986    increase' 


Annual  revenue  effect 


Annual 

revenue  effect 

Cumu- 
lative 
5-yr 
increase 

1982 

1983 

1384 

1985 

1986 

Loss  under  current 
law 

Increase  from  elim- 
ination    of     ei- 
emption  on  new 

1.6 

.3 
.1 

1.9 

.6 
.2 

2.4 

1.0 
.3 

2.8 

1.5 
.5 

3.3 

2.0 
.6 

5.4 

IrK'ease         under 
Carter  budget 

1.7 

Note:  Preliminary  estimates,  subject  to  change. 

Industrial  Development  Bonds  (IDBs) 
are  tax-exempt  bonds  that  state  and  local 
governments  Issue  to  provide  low-cost  fi- 
nancing to  private  firms.  Since  interest  from 
the  bonds  Ls  exempt  from  federal  taxation, 
private  businesses  are  enabled  to  borrow 
funds  at  below-market  Interest  costs.  In 
general,  the  bonds  are  backed  only  by  proj- 
ect revenues,  so  their  Issuance  Is  unre- 
strained by  state  constitutional  or  other 
limitations  on  "full  faith  and  credit"  bor- 
rowings. 

IDBs  were  used  Infrequently  until  the 
1960s,  when  a  growth  In  sales  led  the  Con- 
gress to  limit  their  use.  Since  1968.  IDBs 
have  been  taxable  unless  they  are  issued 
for  specific  purposes  such  as  pollution  con- 
trol, or  are  eligible  for  the  so-called  "small 
Issues"   ($10  million  or  le5s)   exemption. 

Small  Issues  are  being  used  with  Increas- 
ing frequency  to  finance  a  wide  range  of 
facilities  Including  manufacturing  plants, 
fast-food  franchises,  and  country  clubs.  In 
19S8,  sales  of  IDBs  for  all  purposes  amounted 
to  $1.8  billion;  by  1979,  small  Iseue  sales 
alone  amounted  to  $7  billion. 

The  widespread  use  of  IDBs  raises  the 
question  of  under  what  circumstances  the 
federal  government  should  Incur  revenue 
lo'^se'.  particularly  of  a  kind  that  It  cannot 
supervise  or  control,  to  rubeldize  the  bor- 
roAlng  costs  of  private  Industry.  Unlike  di- 
rect federal  expenditure  programs  to  assist 
private  buslnes.:,  IDBs  are  targeted  neither 
to  specific  locations  nor  to  specific  kinds  of 
businesses.  If  the  tax  exemption  on  new 
IDB  Issues  was  eliminated  effective  July  1. 
1981,  federal  tax  revenues  would  mcrease 
by  about  $5.4  billion  over  the  1982-1986 
perlcd. 

The  advocates  of  continued  use  of  fmall- 
issue  IDBs  maintain  that  the  bonds  stimu- 
late Investment  and  promote  Job  develop- 
ment. Those  who  would  restrict  their  use 
argue  that  the  bonds  often  finance  Invest- 
ment that  would  take  place  In  any  event, 
and  that  their  public  purpose  is  ambiguous. 

President  Carter's  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
recommendatlcns  would  limit,  but  not  end, 
the  exemption  on  5mall-l«'ue  IDBs.  This, 
along  with  a  six-month  earlier  effective  date, 
accounts  for  the  differences  shown  above  In 
revenue  Increases. 


Loss  under  current 
law 25.3    31.8    39.8    49.7    62.2 

Increast  from 

J5,000cap 4.3      5.4      6.8      8.5    10.6         35.6 

increase  from 

'  J10,000cap 8      1.0      1.2      1.6      1.9  6.5 

Increase         under 

Carter  budget (no    proposal) 


Note:  Preliminary  estimates,  subject  to  change. 

Home  mortgage  Interest  payments  have 
always  been  deductible  under  the  federal  In- 
come tax,  thus  providing  a  large  and  popular 
subsidy  for  homeownership.  Because  the  de- 
duction stimulates  homeownership,  it  Is 
often  said  to  promote  better  home  main- 
tenance and  greater  civic  Involvement.  More- 
over, the  subsidy  It  provides  has  been  widely 
Incorporated  Into  prices  and  Investment 
decisions  throughout  the  economy  and  could 
not  be  eliminated  without  causing  significant 
short-term  losses  and  economic  dislocation. 

Recent  economic  studies,  however,  suggest 
that  the  deduction  may  have  Important  ad- 
verse consequences  both  for  housing  markets 
and  for  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Besides  cre- 
ating substantial  losses  of  federal  revenues, 
it  appears  to  have  contributed  both  to  a 
serious  decline  in  the  construction  of  rental 
housing  and  to  the  conversion  of  rental 
housing  Into  condominiums  and  coopera- 
tives. In  addition,  the  deduction  has  pro- 
moted the  rapid  rls^  of  home  prices  and  en- 
couraged the  flow  of  Individual  savings  Into 
housing  rather  than  Into  productive  capital. 

Many  homeowners  receive  little  or  no  bene- 
fit from  the  deduction.  Almost  60  percent  of 
all  homeowners  either  have  no  mortgage  or 
use  the  standard  deduction  and  thus  gain  no 
direct  t>enefit  from  the  deductibility  of  *home 
mortgage  Interest.  While  taxpayers  with  In- 
come over  $50,000  save  on  average  more  than 
$2,400  a  year  In  taxes  from  the  deduction, 
the  great  majority  of  homeowners  with  In- 
comes below  $20,000  save  little  or  nothing. 

If  the  Congress  wished  to  reduce  the  reve- 
nue loss  from  the  deduction,  the  simplest 
option  would  be  to  limit  the  amount  of 
mortgage  Interest  that  could  be  deducted.  If 
the  ceiling  were  set  high  enough,  most  home- 
owners would  not  be  affected.  At  the  same 
time,  price  Increase  for  more  expensive  homes 
would  tend  to  moderate  and  the  Incentives 
for  condomlnum  conversion  would  decrease. 
For  example.  If  a  celling  of  $5,000  was  set 
effective  January  1,  1981,  the  savings  would 
be  about  $4.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  This 
celling  wou'd  affect  only  4.6  percent  of  all 
taxpayers.  Homeowners  with  a  12  percent 
mortgage  woulcl  be  affected  only  If  their 
mortgage  principal  was  over  $41,700.  Home- 
owners with  a  7  percent  mortgage  would  be 
affected  only  If  their  mortgage  principal  was 
over  $71,750.  A  $10,000  celling  would  save 
about  $800  million  In  fiscal  year  1982,  but 
It  would  also  affe:t  many  fewer  persons — 
only  homeowners  with  a  mortgage  principal 
of  over  $83,500  at  a  12  percent  interest  rate. 
Under  this  celling,  many  recent  purchasers 
of  homes  costing  up  to  $100,000  could  be 
shielded  from  a  tax  Increase. 

The  current  deduction  could  be  converted 
to  a  tax  credit  to  extend  the  subsidy  to  all 
homeowners,  including  those  who  do  not 
Itemize.  Under  a  fiat-rate  credit,  tax  savings 
would  be  a  constant  percentage  of  all  mort- 
gago  Interest  paid.  Under  the  current  deduc- 
tion, by  contrast,  the  savings  range  from  14 
percent  to  70  percent  of  all  Interest  pay- 
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ments,  depending  on  the  taxpayer's  marginal 
tax  rate.  Converting  the  current  deduction 
to  a  25  percent  tax  credit  would  Increase 
revenues  by  about  $3.5  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1982,  while  at  the  time  targeting  more  finan- 
cial assistance  on  low-  and  moderate-lnconae 
homeowners. 

Applying  these  changes  only  to  newly  pur- 
chased homes,  rather  than  to  all  outstanding 
mortgages,  would  prevent  tax  Increases  for 
some  homeowners  but  lead  to  a  variety  of 
perceived  Inequities  among  those  purchasing 
homes  at  different  times.  It  could  also  force 
some  homeowners  to  maintain  their  present 
homes,  and  thus  delay  significant  revenue 
gains  for  a  number  of  years.  Applying  the 
changes  to  all  outstanding  mortgages  would 
avoid  these  problems.  Most  people's  taxes 
would  not  be  sharply  Increased,  since  the 
proposed  changes  would  Involve  fairly  mod- 
est departures  from  present  law. 

One  problem  with  limiting  the  mortgage 
interest  deduction  Is  that  the  limit  could  be 
circumvented  by  using  a  business  or  some 
other  asset  as  collateral  for  the  loan.  This 
problem  could  be  alleviated  by  adopting  a 
broader  limit  on  all  nonbusiness  Interest 
deductions,  similar  to  the  $12,000  limit  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
1975. 

5)  REDUCTION  OF  CAPITAL  GAINS  EXCLUSION  ON  HOME 
SALES 

(In  billions  of  dollars| 


(6)  REPEAL  OF  CONSUMER  INTEREST  DEDUCTION 
|ln  billions  of  dollars] 


Annual  revenue  effect 
1982    1983    1984    1985    1986   increase 


Cumu- 
lative 
5-yr 


Loss  under  current  ,.  .  -    ,«  , 

law 6.0     6.8     7.8  8.9    10.1  

Increase  from 

repeal  of  deduc-  _  _  .  »    ,„  ,         ~,  , 

tionT. 6.0      6.8      7.8  8.9    10.1         39.6 

Increase  under 

Carter  budget....  (no  proposal) 


Annual 

revenue  effect 

Cumu- 
lative 
5-yr 
increase 

1982 

1983 

1984    1985    1986 

Loss  under  current 

law 

Increase  from 

reducing  ei- 

dusion  to 

150,000 - 

0.7 
(') 

0.7 
.1 

0.8      0.8      0.9 

.2       .2       .2 
(no  proposal) 

0.7 

Increase  under 
Carter  budget. 

>  Less  than  150,000.000. 

Note:  Preliminary  e<t>n<>tes,  subject  to  change. 

Persons  55  and  older  are  allowed  a  one-time 
exclusion  from  capital  gains  tax  of  up  to 
$100,000  of  profit  on  the  sale  of  their  princi- 
pal residence.  This  tax  provision,  enacted  in 
1978,  replaced  a  far  more  limited  provision 
that  applied  only  to  less  expensive  homes  and 
only  to  persons  aged  65  or  over. 

The  provision  encourages  older  homeown- 
ers either  to  become  renters  or  to  move  to 
less  expensive  homes,  thus  freeing  up  some 
larger  homes  for  younger,  larger  families.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  also  discourage  some 
homeowners  Just  below  the  cunent  age  limit 
from  moving.  The  provision  probably  helps  to 
raise  bousing  prices,  as  buyers  become  will- 
ing to  pay  more  In  the  expectation  of  future 
tax-free  gains.  While  this  Increases  t^.-  in- 
vestment value  of  homes,  it  also  diverts 
funds  away  from  other,  possibly  more  pro- 
ductive investments,  such  as  business  plant 
and  equipment. 

If  the  $100,000  exclusion  was  cut  back  to 
$50,000  effective  July  1,  1981,  and  if  taxpayers 
were  allowed  to  use  it  cumulatively,  rather 
than  for  Just  one  sale,  the  revenue  loss  would 
be  reduced.  A  homeowner  would  continue  to 
be  able  to  shelter  gain  on  a  home  sale  by  pur- 
chasing another  residence  costing  at  least  as 
much  as  the  home  sold.  Moreover,  since  the 
1978  decrease  in  capital  gains  taxes,  no  gain 
la  t»xed  at  more  than  28  percent. 


Note:  Preliminary  estimates,  subject  to  cliange. 

Interest  payments  have  been  deductible 
ever  since  the  federal  Income  tax  was  enacted 
m  1913,  at  a  time  when  nonbusiness  credit 
transactions  were  virtually  unknown.  Over 
the  years,  however,  the  use  of  consumer 
credit  has  become  widespread,  and  the  inter- 
est deduction  now  has  the  effect  of  pro- 
viding more  than  $6  billion  a  year  In  tax 
relief  to  those  who  pay  for  their  goods  on 
credit  instead  of  In  cash.  Only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  borrowers  share  in  the  $6  billion, 
however;  the  consumer  interest  deduction 
was  claimed  by  Just  17  percent  of  all  taxpay- 
ers in  1979.  If  the  deductabillty  of  consumer 
Interest  was  ended  effective  January  1,  1981, 
federal  Income  tax  receipts  would  Increase 
by  $39.6  billion  over  the   1982-1986  period. 

The  argument  for  repeal  of  this  deduction 
is  that  it  is  a  policy  accident  which  discour- 
ages saving  and  promotes  consumption,  is 
very  costly  In  terms  of  lost  revenue,  and  pro- 
vides more  financial  assistance  to  an  upper- 
income  borrower  than  to  a  lower-Income  bor- 
rower making  the  identical  purchase.  The  2 
percent  of  taxpayers  with  incomes  over 
$50,000  receive  22  percent  of  the  tax  nllet 
provided  by  this  deduction. 

An  argument  in  favor  of  retaining  the  de- 
duction is  that  it  Is  sometimes  difficult  to 
distinguish  interest  paid  for  business  or 
other  purposes  from  Interest  paid  on  con- 
sumotton  purchases  (for  example,  when  a 
small  business  or  a  home  serves  as  the  col- 
lateral for  a  loan).  The  problem  could  be 
dealt  with  by  putting  a  limit  on  all  nonbusi- 
ness Interest  deductions  .  .  . 

(7)    LIMIT    ON    PARENTAL    PERSONAL    EXEMPTION    FOR 
STUDENTS 

|ln  billions  of  dollars) 


ing  were  close  to  the  exemption  amount: 
an  extra  few  dollars  in  earnings  could  de- 
prive the  parents  of  the  exemption,  costing 
them  hundreds  of  dollars  In  extra  taxes.  The 
exemption  was  also  Justified  as  a  way  of  tak- 
ing into  accoimt  the  added  costs  parent* 
incur  for  students. 

If  the  exemption  for  students  aged  10 
and  over  was  repealed  effective  January  1, 
1981.  the  Increased  federal  revenues  over  the 
1962-1986  period  would  total  about  $5.5 
billion. 

The  main  argument  for  reoeal  of  the  pa- 
rental exemption  for  students  Is  that  it  is 
not  well  designed  as  a  measure  to  assist 
parents  in  meeting  the  costs  of  educating 
their  children.  Its  value  in  tax  savings  is 
greatest  for  those  in  the  highest  marginal 
tax  brackets,  and  it  is  unrelated  to  the  cost* 
of  a  child's  education.  With  the  great  ex- 
pansion of  federal  student  aid  in  recent 
vears.  it  can  be  argued  that  the  relatively 
modest  and  not  very  well  tareeted  assistance 
provided  by  the  extra  exemption  is  no  longer 
needed. 

The  main  argument  for  retaining  the  ex- 
emption arises  from  the  notch  nrohlem  that 
prompted  the  1954  change.  Even  though 
parents  of  nonstudents  over  18  face  tfala 
orob'em  under  present  law.  most  of  these 
nonstudents  earn  well  over  $1,000  a  vear  ao 
that  the  question  normally  does  not  arta*. 
Students,  who  often  work  only  part  time, 
are  much  more  likely  to  have  eamtnm  for 
the  year  that  come  close  to  the  $1,000  di- 
viding line. 

(8)  LIMITING  OF  EUGIBIUTY  FOR  TARGETED  JOBS  TAX 
CREDIT 

pn  milliOB  of  doUarsI 


Annual  revenue  effect 


Cumu- 
lative 


1982 

1983 

1984 

19(5 

19$6 

increase 

Loss  under 

erten- 

sion    of 

current 

law 

345 

345 

3M 

3U 

355 

Inc'ease 

tron 

limiting 

digi- 

bility... 

40 

115 

165 

174 

17b 

670 

Inc'ease 

under 

Carter  budget 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Cumu- 
lative 
5-yr 
1982    1983    1984    1985    1986    increase 


Annual  revenue  effect 


Loss  under  current 

law -.  1.1      1.1      1.1      1.1      IJ 

Increase  from  limit 

on    parental   ei-  .  , 

emption 1.1      11      11      11      11 

Increase        under 

Carter  budget....  (no  proposal) 


5.5 


Note:  Preliminary  estimates,  subject  to  change. 

Under  current  law,  a  parent  can  claim  an 
exemption  of  $1,000  for  a  dependent  aged 
19  or  over  if  the  dependent  is  a  student  If 
an  over- 18  dependent  Is  not  a  student,  the 
parent  also  receives  an  exemption  provided 
the  dependent  earns  no  more  than  $1,000  in 
the  year.  The  rule  allowing  a  parental  per- 
sonal exemption  for  students,  even  if  they 
earn  more  than  the  amount  of  the  exemp- 
tion, was  adopted  in  1954  The  main  reason 
for  the  rule  was  to  avoid  the  "notch"  prob- 
lem that  resulted  when  a  dependent's  eam- 


Note:  Preliminary  estimates,  subject  to  ctiangc. 

The  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  (TJTC)  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help  certain  classes  of 
unemployed  workers  find  Jobs  by  authorizing 
tax  credits  of  up  to  $3,000  in  the  first  year 
and  $1,500  in  the  second  year  to  employers 
who  hire  any  memtjer  of  seven  targeted 
groups,  including  cooperative  education  stu- 
dents between  the  ages  of  16  and  19.  By 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1980.  305,000  people 
had  been  certified  for  TJTC  participation, 
of  whom  151,000  were  cooperative  education 
students. 

Cooperative  education  programs  arrange 
for  high  s<^ool  and.  In  some  cases,  post- 
secondary  students  to  spend  a  part  of  the 
school  day  working  In  local  businesses,  thus 
gaining  employment  experience.  Many  co- 
operative education  programs  are  well  estab- 
lished and  have  litUe  difficulty  generating 
work  placements  for  participating  students. 
Therefore,  eliminating  cooperate  e  education 
students  from  rJTC  would  focus  the  subsidy 
on  people  likely  to  experience  the  greatest 
difficulty  In  finding  employment. 

On  the  other  hand,  em'oloyers  who  have 
received  tax  credits  for  hiring  cooperative 
education  students  may  decide  to  hire  mem- 
bers of  other  targeted  groups  Instead,  thus 
y)tn»iT.«ting    any    increased    revenues    from 
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this  provision.  Also,  the  r«cent  Increase  In 
minimum  wage  rates  may  make  cooperative 
education  placements  more  difficult  to  gen- 
erate; some  program  coordinators  feel  that 
TJTC  helps  to  maintain  the  attractiveness 
of  cooperative  education  programs. 

President  Carter's  budget  for  Oscal  year 
1983  does  not  recommend  that  the  TJTC  be 
extended  when  the  current  law  expires  on 
October  1,  1981. 

(9)  TIGHTENING  OF  THE  MEDICAL  EXPENSE  DEDUCTION 

|ln  billions  tH  dollartl 


(10)  LIMITING  OF  HOSPITAL  BOND  TAX  EXEMPTION 
|ln  biUions  of  doUarsI 


Annual  revenue  effect 


Cumu- 
lative 


Cumu- 
lative 
i-yr 

19S2    1983    1984    1985    1986    increase 


Annual  revalue  effect 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

increase 

Loss  under  current 

law 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

Increase  from 

repeal  of  tax 

exemption  on 

new  bonds 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.5 

.6 

1.8 

Increase  under 

Carter  budcet 

.1 

.2 

.4 

.5 

.7 

1.9 

Loss  under  current 
law 

lacrease  trom 
«lim<natin| 
health  insuranca 
deductna    

Increase  tfofn  rais- 
in|  floor  foi  it- 
ductibit  expenses 
to  10  percent  of 
AGI 

Inuease  under 
Carter  budfet 


4.1      4.7      5.3      6.0      6.9 


.4       .4       .5       .6 


2.5     2.5     2.8     3.2     3.7 


2.6 


14.3 


(no  proposal) 


Note:  Preliminary  estimates,  subject  to  chanfe. 

The  35  percent  of  taxpayers  who  Itemize 
may  claim  as  deductions  up  to  $150  for 
health  Insurance  premiums,  plus  all  out-of- 
pocket  medical  expenses  that  In  total  ex- 
ceed 3  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income 
(AGI). 

The  separate  deduction  for  health  instir- 
ance  premiums  was  adopted  Ln  1965,  in  the 
belief  that  It  would  encourage  the  purchase 
of  such  Insurance.  There  Is  no  empirical 
evidence  that  it  has  had  such  effects.  But 
there  Is  substantial  evidence  that  the  finan- 
cial assistance  provided  by  this  tax  suljsidy 
is  not  well  targeted  on  those  with  the  great- 
est need.  The  deduction  Is  claimed  by  less 
than  4  percent  of  all  taxpayers  with  incomes 
under  tlO.OOO,  but  by  more  than  50  percent 
of  those  with  Incomes  over  $100,000. 

The  deductibility  of  medical  expenses 
above  3  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  has 
been  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  assists 
people  with  extraordinary  and  involuntary 
expenses.  But  some  of  those  expenses  are 
optional  rather  than  Involuntary.  The  de- 
duction has  also  been  criticized  for  the  char- 
acteristic it  shares  with  all  deductions:  it 
provides  a  larger,  rather  than  a  smaller, 
subsidy  rate  the  higher  a  person's  Income. 

The  basic  argtiment  for  change  in  this 
instance  is  that,  if  the  income  tax  system  is 
to  be  used  to  shift  part  of  a  person's  health 
care  costs  to  the  federal  treasury,  the  relief 
ought  to  be  confined  to  taxpayers  with  gen- 
uine financial  need.  This  is  the  same  princi- 
ple that  governs  Medicaid,  the  government's 
direct  expenditure  health  care  program  for 
the  poor.  By  this  standard,  the  separate  de- 
duction for  health  insurance  premiums 
would  be  repealed,  and  the  3  percent  thresh- 
old for  the  medical  expense  deduction 
raised  to  a  level  considerably  higher  than 
the  average  family  health  care  cost  burden. 

Repeal  of  the  deduction  for  health  insur- 
ance premiums  would  increase  federal  reve- 
nues by  about  $3.6  billion  over  the  1982- 
1986  period.  If  the  threshold  for  the  medical 
expense  deduction  was  raised  to  10  percent 
effective  January  1,  1981.  revenues  for  the' 
five-year  period  would  Increase  by  about  an- 
other $14.3  bilUon. 


Note:  Preliminary  estimates,  subject  to  change. 

About  half  the  funding  for  capital  projects 
at  hospltails  comes  from  tax-exempt  bonds. 
Over  $3.4  billion  of  these  bonds  were  issued 
In  1979  alone.  More  than  75  percent  were 
used  to  finance  private  nonprofit  hospital 
projects,  with  the  rest  supporting  public 
government-owned  hospitals.  The  federal 
loss  In  fiscal  year  1982  from  all  outstanding 
private  hospital  bonds  will  be  about  $700 
million. 

The  lower  borrowing  costs  from  tax- 
exempt  bond  financing  provide  savings  to 
the  hospital,  which  they  may  pass  on  in  the 
form  of  lower  charges  to  patients,  to  in- 
surers, and  to  the  federal  government 
through  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  These  po- 
tential cost  savings  are  outweighed,  how- 
ever, by  the  revenue  losses  from  the  bonds. 
As  with  all  tax-exen^)t  bond  subsidies,  about 
a  quarter  of  the  subsidy  goes  to  outsiders 
Including  bondholders,  underwriters,  and 
bond  counsel.  Every  $1  saved  by  the  borrow- 
ing hospitals  thtis  costs  $1.33  In  lost  federal 
revenue. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  subsidy  can  also 
be  questioned  because  It  allocates  resources 
on  the  basis  of  a  hospital's  financial  stand- 
ing, rather  than  on  the  need  for  such  facili- 
ties in  a  particular  area.  At  present,  the 
United  States  does  not  have  a  general  short- 
age of  hospital  beds,  and  thus  the  Congress 
has  sharply  reduced  direct  expenditure  sub- 
sidies for  hospital  facilities. 

Eliminating  the  tax  exemption  for  private 
hospital  bonds  Issued  after  July  1,  1981, 
would  Increase  fiscal  year  1982  revenues  by 
about  $100  million,  and  the  amount  would 
grow  significantly  In  later  years,  reaching 
about  $6<X)  million  by  fiscal  year  1986.  The 
Carter  budget  contains  a  similar  ban  on  fur- 
ther tax-exempt  t>ond  financing  by  private 
hosoitals,  effective  January  1,  1981,  but  ex- 
tends It  to  all  tax-exempt  private  institu- 
tions. Including  colleges  and  universities. 
Both  of  these  options  would  preserve  tax- 
exempt  financing  for  public  hospitals. 

(11)  REPEAL  OF  THE  CASUALTY  LOSS  DEDUCTION 


casualty,  or  theft,  to  the  extent  that  the 
taxpayer  is  not  reimbursed  for  the  loss 
through  insurance,  disaster  assistance,  or 
other  compensation.  In  1964,  the  Congress 
limited  the  deduction  to  the  amount  of 
each  loss  in  excess  of  $100. 

If  the  deduction  was  repealed  effective 
July  1,  1981,  revenues  would  Increase  by 
about  $4(X)  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  and 
by  about  $5.2  billion  over  the  1983-19S6 
period. 

The  main  argument  for  allowing  the  de- 
duction is  that  taxpayers  who  suffer  large, 
unpredictable,  and  unavoidable  losses  have 
a  diminished  ability  to  pay  their  federal 
Income  taxes  and  should  thus  be  granted 
some  financial  assistance. 

The  present  system,  however,  has  three 
drawbacks:  It  Is  difficult  to  administer,  it 
provides  an  uneven  kind  of  disaster  assist- 
ance, and  it  creates  perverse  incentives.  The 
deduction  is  difficult  to  administer  because 
defining  a  casualty  loss  is  Inherently  diffi- 
cult and  valuing  the  loss  is  even  tnore  diffi- 
cult. The  definition,  for  Instance,  Includes 
the  loss  of  nonessential  luxtiry  items  such 
as  jewelry,  ftirs,  and  ornamental  shrubs, 
whose  loss  probably  does  not  diminish  ar> 
individual's  ability  to  pay  tax.  A  deduction 
Is  allowed  only  for  sudden  and  unexpected 
losses.  A  deduction  is  allowed,  for  Instance, 
for  ornamental  shrubs  struck  by  lightning 
but  not  for  the  same  shrubs  lost  gradually 
to  winterkill. 

The  deduction  provides  uneven  disaster 
assistance  liecause  the  assistance  Is  granted 
only  to  those  who  Itemize  their  deductions, 
and  the  amount  of  the  assistance  for  a  givers 
loss  Increases  with  the  taxpayer's  marginal 
tax  rate.  Only  about  3  percent  of  all  tax- 
payers claim  the  deduction,  but  it  is  skewed 
toward  those  with  the  highest  incomes:  The 
top  5  percent  will  receive  about  40  percent 
of  the  financial  assistance  provided  in  1981. 

Finally,  the  current  system  discourages 
some  taxpayers  from  taking  precautions  of 
their  own  against  disaster— encouraging 
them  to  buy  less  Insurance  than  they  other- 
wise might. 

An  alternative  to  outright  repeal  would 
be  to  establish  a  higher  floor  for  the  deduc- 
tion. Raising  it  from  $100  to  $250  would 
simply  be  an  adjustment  for  the  inflation 
that  has  occurred  since  1964,  and  would  cut 
the  nrojected  revenue  loss  by  about  $150 
million  a  year.  In  1978,  President  Carter 
recommended  that  the  floor  be  made  de- 
pendent on  income,  and  that  the  personal 
casualty  and  theft  loss  deduction  be  com- 
bined with  the  medical  expense  deduction, 
but  the  Congress  took  no  action  on  that 
recommendation. 

(12)  REPEAL  OF  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  "POSSESSIONS 
CORPORATIONS' 


Note  •  Preliminary  estimates,  subject  to  chanje. 

Under  current  law,  taxpayers  who  item- 
ize their  deductions  may  deduct  losses 
caused   by  fire,  storm,  shipwreck  or  other 


Note:  Preliminary  estimates,  subject  to  chanie. 

"Possessions  corporations"  are  companies 
incorporated  in  the  United  States  that  are 
exempt  from  U.S.  Income  tax  on  their  opera- 


|ln  billions  of  dollarsi 

|ln  billions  of  dollarsi 

Annual  revenue  effect 

Cumu- 
lative 
5-yr 
increase 

Annual  revenue  effect 

Cumu- 
lative 
5-yr 
increase 

1982    1983    1984    1985    1986 

1982    1983    1984    1985    1986 

Loss  under  current 
law 

Increase  from 
repeal  of  deduc- 
tion  

Increase  under 
Carter  buflirt... 

0.9      1.0      1.1      1.3      1.4 

.      .4      1.0      1.1      1.3      1.4 
(no  proposaO 

5.2 

Loss  under  current 
law 

Increase  from 
repeal  of  tax 
credit 

Increase  under 
Carter  budget... 

.    I.l      1.1      1.3      1.5      1.7 

.      .4      1.1      1.3      1.5      1.7 
(no  propoul) 

6.0 

tlon*  in  Pumrto  Rico,  American  Samoa,  and 
Guam.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  revenue 
loss  is  attributable  to  Puerto  Rico. 

If  the  possessions  corporation  exemption 
was  repealed  effective  January  1,  1982,  the 
revenue  increase  would  be  about  $400  million 
in  1982  and  $6  bUUon  over  the  1982-1986 
period. 

The  exemption  was  originally  enacted  in 
1921,  mainly  to  provide  U.S.  firms  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  Philippines,  then  a  U.S.  posses- 
sion, with  the  same  favorable  tax  treatment 
enjoyed  by  their  British  comjjetitors.  In  1975, 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Conmilttee  con- 
sidered repeal  of  the  exemption  on  the 
grounds  that  its  original  purpose  was  no 
longer  being  served,  since  the  Philippines 
ceased  being  a  U.S.  possession  in  1946.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  exemption  argued,  however, 
that  it  had  become  crucial  to  the  economic 
development  of  another  U.S.  possession, 
Puerto  Rico.  A  large  number  of  U.S.  firms 
had  established  plants  In  Puerto  Rico  after 
Puerto  Rico  enacted  special  tax  exemption 
provisions  of  Its  own  in  1948.  and  It  was  ar- 
gued that  these  firms  were  a  primary  source 
of  Jobs  in  Piierto  Rico.  It  was  also  argued 
that  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the  provision 
was  quite  modest— about  $200-300  million  a 
year — and  that  this  was  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  benefits  achieved.  The  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  narrowed  the  possessions  corpo- 
ration exemption  somewhat,  and  required 
that  the  Treasury  Department  report  annu- 
ally on  the  "operation  and  effect"  of  the  ex- 
emption. 

The  third  of  these  annual  reports,  released 
in  June  1980.  shows  that  the  revenue  loss 
from  the  possessions  corporation  exemption 
is  much  larper  than  originally  estimated.  A 
loss  of  $11  billion  is  expected  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  increaslne  to  $1.5  billion  by  fiscal  year 
1985.  Almost  50  percent  of  the  revenue  loss 
in  1978  was  attributable  to  55  pharmaceutical 
companies,  according  to  the  Treasury  report. 
Relative  to  their  profits,  these  companies 
employ  few  people:  the  annual  revenue  loss 
per  pharmaceutical  company  employee  in 
1978  was  an  estimated  $43,261,  while  average 
compensation  in  Puerto  Rico  per  pharmaceu- 
tical company  employee  was  estimated  at 
$13,618.  For  oM  371  manufacturing  companies 
benefiting  from  the  possessions  corporations 
exemption,  the  federal  revenue  loss  per  em- 
ployee in  1978  was  estimated  to  be  $12,667. 
compared  to  average  employee  compensation 
of  $10,697.  The  Treasury  reports  suggest  that 
a  major  effect  of  the  exemption  in  the  1970s 
has  been  to  induce  U.S.  firms  to  shift  high- 
profit,  low-labor  activities  to  Puerto  Rico, 
with  relatively  few  benefits  to  the  Puerto 
Rican  economy.  Defenders  of  the  exemption 
argue  that  It  is  crucial  to  long-term  Puerto 
Rican  economic  growth,  that  the  job  loss  and 
economic  dislocation  that  would  result  from 
repeal  would  impose  additional  costs  in  the 
U.S.  and  Puerto  Rican  governments,  and  that 
the  exemption  is  an  Important  underpinning 
of  the  U.S. -Puerto  Rican  ixilltlcal  relation- 
ship. 

If.  as  the  Treasury  reports  Indicate,  the 
possessions  corporation  exemption  is  not  an 
efficient  job-creating  mechanism,  it  could  be 
either  phased  out  or  replaced  by  some  less 
costly  form  of  assistance.  Revenue-sharing 
funds  could  be  extended  to  Puerto  Rico,  for 
example,  to  be  used  for  whatever  lob-creating 
purposes  the  Puerto  Rican  government  saw 
fit,  or  eligibility  for  the  existing  targeted  Jotw 
tax  credit  could  be  broadened  to  include 
more  Puerto  Rican  workers.  The  cost  of  any 
alternative  form  of  assistance  would,  of 
course,  reduce  the  budgetary  savings  from 
repeal  of  the  exemption. 


OPTION    2- 


-ACROSS-THE-BOABD   CUTS    IN    TAX 
EXItiroiTUBES 


Mr.  BAUCUS.  Another  possibility 
would  be  to  cut  all  tax  expenditures  by 
a  small  percentage.  If,  for  example,  the 


Congress  would  decide  to  reduce  all  tax 

expenditures  by  5  percent,  more  than  $13 
billion  could  be  reduced  from  our  Federal 
deficit. 

Recently,  I  asked  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Ctommittee  on  Taxation  to  look  into  the 
technical  problems  that  might  be  en- 
countered ii  an  option  such  as  an  across- 
the-board  cut  were  seriously  proposed. 

The  Joint  Tax  Committee  staff  re- 
sponded yesterday  with  a  brief  memo- 
randum suggesting  that  an  across-the- 
board  cut  could  be  effected  in  most  of  the 
tax  expenditures  without  serious  admin- 
istrative difficulty.  The  prriiminary  find- 
ing by  the  Joint  Tax  Committee  staff 
was  that  there  are  roughly  23  tax  ex- 
penditure items  that  are  currently  not 
required  by  law  to  be  filed  on  tax  return 
forms.  These  items  are  estimated  to  total 
roughly  $60  billion  in  revalue  losses  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

If  one  excludes  those  items  frwn  an 
across-the-board  cut  because  of  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  they  would  cause, 
we  are  left  with  over  $200  billion  in  tax 
expenditures  that  could  be  subject  to  an 
across-the-board  cut.  If  these  items 
were  reduced  by,  say,  5  percent,  the  pro- 
posed Federal  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982 
could  be  reduced  by  over  $10  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  that  the  Joint  Tax 
Committee  memorandum  and  my  letter 
requesting  their  assistance  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMITTCK  ON  FINANCE, 

Washington.  D.C..  March  2,  1981. 
Mabk  L.  McConagbt, 

Chief  of  Staff,  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mask:  I  am  writing  to  request  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation's  assistance  in 
preparing  legislation  providing  for  a  5  per- 
cent reduction  In  tax  expenditures  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  federal  deficit.  Our 
staff  discussed  this  proposal  at  a  meeting  last 
week. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  to  achieve  a 
5  percent  cut  in  the  tax  expenditure  budget. 
One  approach  is  to  develop  a  package  con- 
sisting of  reductions  and  eliminations  of  par- 
ticular tax  exclusions  and  deductions.  A  sec- 
ond approach  is  to  reduce  each  tax 
expenditure  by  a  5  percent  amount.  A  third 
approach  is  to  require  each  taxpayer — in- 
dividual and  corporate — to  take  aU  but  5 
percent  of  tax  expenditvires  in  filing  their  tax 
return. 

My  preferential  plan  is  to  accomplish  a  5 
percent  reduction  through  the  latter  ap- 
proach. Accordingly,  I  would  like  the  Joint 
Conunittee  to  suggest  ways  to  implement  a 
5  percent  reduction  in  tax  expienditures  by 
using  the  tax  form  as  the  mechanism.  I  am 
reminded  that  revenues  were  raised  during 
the  Vietnam  War  by  a  10  percent  surcharge 
tax  added  to  each  taxpayer's  return.  It  may 
be  that  the  Vietnam  surcharge  tax  offers  us 
some  guidance  in  achieving  a  5  percent  tax 
expenditure  cut. 

In  preparing  your  report,  please  address 
yourself  to  t>oth  individual  and  corpnirate 
tax  returns.  Please  also  Identify  administra- 
tive, technical  and  other  difficulties  in  imple- 
menting this  approach  and  suggest  means 
for  circumventing  these  difficulties  and/or 
arguments  for  refuting  their  significance. 

Should  the  5  percent  cut  on  each  tax  re- 
turn prove  unworkable,  I  would  like  the 
Joint  Committee  to  look  at  the  second  alter- 


native of  cutting  each  tax  expenditure  lt«m 
by  the  5  percent  amoimt.  Questions  I  wotild 
like  answered  include : 

1.  How  to  design  legislation  providing  for 
a  cut  in  each  tax  expenditure? 

2.  Please  identify  the  technical  difficulties 
and  the  administrative  complexities. 

3.  Please  identify  where  the  costs  would 
equal  or  exceed  the  benefits. 

4.  Please  suggest  ways  of  avoiding  and/or 
rebutting  the  difficulties  and  complexities 
identified  in  No.  2.  above. 

5.  Please  include  a  discussion  of  tax  ex- 
penditure items  (e.g.  the  exclae  expendi- 
tures), which  do  not  appear  in  the  Budget 
for  FY82 — Special  Analysis  O. 

Wherever  possible,  the  Joint  Cotnmittee 
should  provide  revenue  estimates  for  each 
approach.  I  respectfully  ask  that  t^e  dead- 
line for  this  request  be  no  later  than  AprU  10. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  jou  on  this 
project.  Please  feel  free  to  contacfme,  Debbie 
Landau  or  Steve  Browning  at  4^2651  if  you 
have  further  questions.  Than^  you  In  ad- 
vance for  your  help. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

lUx. 


[Memorandum  on  tax  expenditure  reduction) 
nonbetxtbn  tax  expendttuae  items 
Mabch  10,  1961. 
To:  Senator  Max  Baucus. 
From:  Staff  of  Joint  Osmmittee  on  Taxation. 

The  general  objective  of  reducing  tax  ex- 
penditures by  5  percent,  as  set  forth  in  Sen- 
ator Baucus'  letter,  could  be  accomplished 
in  any  of  the  ways  noted  in  the  Senator's 
letter.  Some  approaches  would  be  more  com- 
plicated than  others. 

The  simplest  way  of  accomplishing  the 
Senator's  objective  probably  would  be  to  re- 
quire every  taxpayer  (individual  and  corpo- 
rate) to  include  in  taxable  income  an  amount 
equal  to  5  percent  of  the  sum  of  the  tax 
expenditure  items  of  that  taixpayer.  In  the 
case  of  an  Individual,  most  tax  expenditures 
probably  appear  on  Schedule  A  for  Form 
1040.  In  the  case  of  corporations,  tax  ex- 
penditure items  generally  must  t>e  noted  to 
conform  tax  with  book  Income  (or  for 
"E&P")  purposes).  Five  percent  of  the  sum 
of  these  deduction  or  exclusion  items  could 
be  Included  in  income  on  the  applicable  re- 
turn. In  addition,  the  sum  of  each  taxpay- 
er's credits  could  be  reduced  by  5  percent. 
This  approach  would  result  in  a  5  percent, 
"rough  Justice."  reduction  in  tax  expendi- 
tures. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  reduce  a 
selected  niunber  of  tax  expenditures  by  an 
amount  which  woxild  equal  the  overall  re- 
duction desired.  This  approach  would  require 
more  than  a  5  percent  reduction  in  the  af- 
fected tax  expenditure  items,  and  would 
focus  attention  on  particular  Items. 

Reducing  tax  expenditures  by  5  percent 
would  Involve  some  administrative  and  tech- 
nical difficulties  because  some  tax  expendi- 
ture items  are  not  subject  to  "tax  return 
information,"  l.e.,  they  are  not  required  to 
be  shown  on  an  Income  tax  return  and  no 
Income  tax  records  are  maintained  with  re- 
gard to  them.  Examples  of  these  tax  expendi- 
tures are :  ( 1 )  tax  exempt  interest.  ( 2 )  social 
security  benefits.  (3)  other  Oovemmentally- 
furnlshed  benefits  for  military  personnel, 
veterans,  etc.,  and  (4)  certain  employer- 
furnished  fringe  benefits,  e.g..  medical  plan 
contributions,  legal  service  plan  contribu- 
tions, etc. 

WhUe  Inclusion  of  non-return  Items  in 
the  5  percent  reduction  would  generate  some 
administrative  complexities,  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  no  policy  reason  why  this  could 
not  be  required.  Each  recipient  of  many  of 
those  Items  clearly  knows  whether  they  have 
been  received.  With  respect  to  some  of  these 
items,  annual  statements  may  be  prepared 
and  furnished  to  the  recipients  for  reaaons 
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not  rvlkted  to  the  income  tax.  Some  non- 
return Items  would  generate  dlfflcultlee.  how- 
ever. For  example,  if  5  percent  of  the  value 
of  an  employer-fumlahed  legal  plan  were  to 
be  Included  in  income,  the  employee  would 
have  to  know  what  5  percent  of  Its  value 
(or  cost  to  the  employer)  was  before  this 
could  be  accomplished. 

A  list  of  tax  exi>endlture  items  that  gen- 
erally do  not  appear  on.  and  the  amount  of 
which  ordinarily  cannot  be  computed  from 
Information  contained  on,  a  Federal  Income 
tax  return.  Is  attached.  Items  followed  by 
the  letter  "A"  simply  do  not  appear  on  the 
return,  but  normally  would  not  be  difficult 
to  compute.  Items  followed  by  the  letter  "B," 
on  the  other  hand,  do  not  appear  on  the  re- 
turn, and  their  computation  frequently 
would  Impose  administrative  burdens  on  per- 
sons other  than  the'  taxpayer,  e.g.,  employers. 

Excluding  some  of  these  non-return  items 
from  a  5  percent  reduction  might  be  desir- 
able for  several  reasons.  First,  some  of  these 
Items,  notably  social  security  and  similar 
benefits,  might  be  viewed  as  a  tax  counter- 
part to  the  budget's  "social  safety  net."  Sec- 
ond, the  majority  of  the  recipients  of  such 
items  probably  would  be  nontaxable  even 
with  a  5  percent  tax  expenditure  reduction. 
Third,  inclusion  of  some  non-return  items 
would  impose  administrative  burdens  on  per- 
sons other  than  the  taxpayer  Lllng  the  re- 
turn. In  some  Instances,  the  information 
generated  would  be  used  only  for  purposes 
of  the  S  percent  tax  expenditure  reduction. 

Conversely,  some  non-return  tax  ex- 
penditure items  do  not  app>ear  to  be  part 
of  a  "social  safety  net, "  and  including  them 
in  a  5  percent  reduction  would  not  gen- 
erate administrative  problems  for  persons 
other  than   the   taxpayer  filing  the   return. 

Examples  of  possible  "social  safety  net" 
tax  expenditure  items,  as  shown  on  the 
attached  list,  are  numbers  1,  2,  11-20,  and 
22.  Examples  of  items  which  might  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  5  percent  reduction  for 
administrative  reasons  mclude  numbers  4 
6-9.  11-19,21,  and  23. 

Estimating  the  revenue  impact  of  exclud- 
ing some  or  all  of  these  items  from  a  5  per- 
cent tax  expenditure  reduction  is  difBcult 
for  several  reasons.  As  with  sill  tax  exi>endl- 
ture  listings,  estimating  the  revenue  Impact 
of  any  particular  list  of  items  cannot  be 
done  simply  by  adding  the  Individual  esti- 
mates. For  example,  as  noted  above,  the 
majority  of  social  security  reciplenU  would 
remain  nontaxable  even  with  a  5  percent 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  social  security 
benefits  excludable  from  taxable  income. 

Non-Retukn   Tax   Bxttudtturk  Items 

1.  Exclusion  of  Armed  Forces  benefits  (sec 
112  &  113),  A.  B. 

2.  Exclusion  of  military  disabUity  pen- 
sions (sec.  104),  A.  B. 

3.  Exclusion  of  certain  Federal  employee 
cost-of-Uving    pay    differentials    (sec.    912), 

4.  Exclusion  of  value  of  van  pooling  (sec 
124).  A,  B.  6   » 

5.  Bxcluslon  of  water  and  sewage  facility 
construction  paymente  (sees.  118  &  362(c)  1 
A. 

6-  Exclusion  of  scholarships,  etc.  (sec.  117) , 

7.  Exclusion  of  employee  meals  and  lodg- 
,tng  (sec.  119),  B. 

8.  Exclusion  of  employer  educational  as- 
sistance (see.  127), B. 

9.  Exclusion  of  legal  service  contributions 
(sec.  120).  B. 

10.  Exclusion  of  cost-sharing  pairments 
(sec.  126).  B. 

11.  Exclusion  of  medical  premiums  (sec 
106).  B. 

12.  Exclusion  of  social  security  benefits 
(administrative).  A. 

13.  Exclusion  of  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits (45  use  228).  A. 


14.  Exclusion  of  workman's  compensation 
beueuLS  vBec.  104>,  A. 

10.  ib.tuusion  of  coal  miner  benefits  (30 
L80  8U1).  A.B. 

16.  Exclusion  of  public  assistance  bene- 
fits (administrative) ,  A. 

17.  Exclusion  of  employee  life  insxirance 
(see.  79),  A. 

18.  Exclusion  of  employee  accident  insur- 
ance contributions   (sec.   106) .  B. 

19.  Exclusion  of  supplemental  benefit  tnist 
income   (see.  501(c)  (17)),  A. 

20.  Exclusion  of  life  insurance  interest 
(sec.  101). B. 

21.  Exclusion  of  veterans  disability  com- 
pensation, pensions  and  benefits  (sec.  38 
use  3101;  sec.  104),  A. 

22.  Deferral  of  savings  bond  mterest  (sec 
454),  B. 

23.  Exclusion  of  tax  exempt  interest  on: 

A.  State  and  local  debt  (sec.  103),  A. 

B.  Industrial  development  bonds  (sec. 
103(b)),  A. 

e.  Mortgage  bonds  (sec.  103A),  A. 

D.  Student  loan  bonds  (sec.  103(e)),  A. 

E.  UDAQ-related  issues   (sec.   103(b)),  A. 

F.  Pollution  control  bonds  (sec.  103(b)), 
A. 

O.  Renewable  resource  bonds  (PX.  96- 
223.  sec  243).  A. 

H.  Hydroelectric  facility  bonds  (sec.   103- 
(b)).A. 
.  I.  Alcohol  facility  bonds  (sec.  103(b)).  A. 

J.  Solid  waste  bonds   (sec.  103(g)).  A. 

OPTION    3 — A   LINE    ITEM   TO   REDUCE   THE 
NATIONAL    DEBT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  another 
option,  that  might  be  considered  by  Con- 
gress is  to  insert  a  new  line  item  on  the 
tax  return  forms  for  all  individuals  and 
corporations  that  would  reduce  all  tax 
expenditures  by  5  percent. 

The  rationale  is  quite  clear.  It  is  that 
the  American  people  accept  the  notion 
at  this  time  that  everyone  must  sacrifice 
if  we  are  to  reduce  the  national  deficit. 
While  the  momentum  exists  for  mdivid- 
ual  sacrifice,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  see 
if  the  American  people  would  be  prepared 
to  pay  5  percent  of  their  tax  expendi- 
tures to  help  reduce  the  national  debt. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  10-percent  tax 
surcharge  proposed  by  President  Johnson 
as  a  means  of  helping  to  pay  for  the  in- 
creased costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  advocate  any 
of  these  options.  But,  I  am  here  to  say 
that  we  can  cut  tax  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  effort  to 
cut  Federal  spending,  and  I  support  a 
tax  cut.  But  I  want  spending  and  tax  cuts 
that  are  fair  and  evenhanded. 

The  fair  way  to  make  a  tax  cut  possible 
is  to  reduce  both  unnecessary  spending 
and  tax  expenditures  that  benefit  the 
few.  and  use  these  savings  to  provide  a 
significant  tax  cut  to  all  Americans. 

If  Congress  is  to  adopt  an  economic 
program  that  is  truly  fair,  truly  across- 
the-board,  truly  evenhanded,  we  must 
consider  cutting  tax  expenditures. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort  as  we  begin  the  process  of  taking 
action  on  President  Reagan's  economic 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


and  Senators  may  speak  therein  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  There  being 
no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


ROUTINE   MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 


CASH  DISCOUNT  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  414,  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title.  The  time  for 
debate  is  limited  to  5  V2  hours. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  414)  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Landing  Act  to  encourage  cash  discounts,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RuD- 
MAN) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  414, 
wiiich  the  clerk  has  reported. 

The  Chair  believes  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  time  for  debate  on  this  bill  is 
limited  to  SVa  hours. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  under  that  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  V/2  hours 
under  that  time  agreement. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  myself  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  has  agreed  to  consider  S.  414,  the 
Cash  Discount  Act,  which  I  introduced 
last  month. 

This  bill  will  benefit  consumers  by  al- 
lowing merchants  to  offer  unlimited  dis- 
counts to  consumers  who  purchase  with 
cash. 

In  other  words,  what  this  act  would  do, 
Mr.  President,  would  be  to  change  the 
existing  law  which  restricts  cash  dis- 
counts currently  to  5  percent.  This  bill 
would  permit  unlimited  cash  discoimts. 
If  a  store  owner  wants  to  grant  more 
than  5  percent,  he  would  be  free  to  do  so. 

S.  414  would  open  the  way  for  the 
market  rather  than  Congress  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  discount.  To  fur- 
ther promote  discounts,  the  bill  would 
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eliminate  existing  regulatory  disincen- 
tives. 

One  of  the  problems  that  exist  now  is 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  set  out  some  ex- 
tremely complicated  regulations  dealing 
with  how  to  proceed  with  a  cash  dis- 
count, so  complicated  because  both  the 
rules  are  compUcated  and  the  5  percent 
is  so  limited  that  indeed  no  cash  dis- 
counts are  given  on  any  broad  basis  in 
the  country. 

This  bill  would  eUmdnate  existing  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  regulations.  The  Fed 
could,  if  necessary,  issue  further  regu- 
lations, but  the  indication  we  have  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  that  they  would 
not  write  further  regulations  in  this 
matter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  extends 
for  3  years  the  prohibition  against 
credit  card  surcharges. 

Until  2  weeks  ago  the  law  prohibited 
a  merchant  from  adding  a  surcharge. 

Upon  assuming  my  position  as  cliair- 
man  of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking  Committee,  I 
was  faced  with  the  imminent  expiration 
of  the  existing  surcharge  ban.  It  ex- 
pired Pebruarj'  27  and  as  we  know,  this 
Congress  did  not  organize  until  January. 
I  am  sensitive  to  the  similarities  be- 
tween surcharge  ■•,  and  discounts  but  also 
concerned  about  the  disadvantages  of 
surcharges. 

Now  some  will  argue,  and  we  will  hear 
a  good  deal  of  oratory  today  in  the 
Chamber,  that  if  we  are  going  to  permit 
merchants  to  give  discounts  also  let 
them  make  additions  when  people  use 
credit  cards  of  surcharges.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about  when  we  ^lse  the 
word  "surcharge." 

There  has  been  an  excellent  discus- 
sion on  both  sides.  We  had  some  good 
hearings  in  the  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  and  we  will 
hear  a  goud  deal  of  discussion  of  this,  as 
I  say,  today. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  ar*;  pre- 
cipitously on  a  matter  that  Congress 
has  failed  to  resolve  during  all  the  years 
that  this  matter  has  been  pending — I 
have  sought,  with  the  bill  that  is  before 
us  today,  basically  a  3-year  extension  of 
the  status  quo.  except  we  permit  un- 
limited cash  discoimts.  But  this  exten- 
sion is  not  further  avoidance  of  the  is- 
sue. In  the  interim,  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  whether  the  changes 
this  bill  effects  with  regard  to  cash  dis- 
counts in  fact  encourage  their  use. 
thereby  adding  support  to  or  diminish- 
ing the  argtiments  on  the  need  for  allow- 
ing surcharges. 

We  will  also  have  the  benefit  of  addi- 
tional information  on  the  issue  of  sub- 
sidization— the  question  of  whether 
credit  cards  result  in  higher  overall 
costs  that  are  passed  on  in  added 
charges  to  the  cash  purchaser. 

That  is  one  of  the  underlying  argu- 
ments about  this  whole  matter  of  dis- 
counts and  surcharges. 

This  bill  that  we  have  before  us  today 
includes  an  important  provision  which 
calls  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
examine  the  relative  costs  of  the  various 
forms  of  payment.  I  expect  that  the 
study  provision  in  S.  414  will  result  in 
concrete  information  which  will  be  use- 


ful to  Congress  in  formulating  a  per- 
manent resolution  of  this  discount-sur- 
charge problem. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  I  pre- 
sided over  a  hearing  on  this  matter  on 
February  18.  We  had  testimony  which 
was  broadly  supportive  of  the  cash  dis- 
count provision.  Debate,  however,  was 
focused  on  the  surcharge  issue  in  both 
the  hearings  and  in  the  committee 
markup. 

Therefore  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  surcharge  prohibition. 

We  are  going  to  hear  a  good  deal  of 
passion  on  the  part  of  those  opposed  to 
the  surcharge  ban.  and  I  find  this  some- 
what difficult  to  understand  when  aU  we 
are  doing  here  is  maintaining  the  status 
quo. 

I  think  the  history  of  this  is  impor- 
tant. The  prohibition  against  surcharges 
was  imposed  in  February  1976.  It  was 
extended  again  in  1978,  and  then  last 
July,  the  Banking  Committee,  manned 
by  some  of  those  from  whom  we  are 
going  to  hear  passionate  arguments 
against  this  matter,  voted  another  ex- 
tension of  the  surcharge  ban. 

I  am  unaware  of  any  Senate  opposi- 
tion to  it  at  that  time. 

What  has  happened  over  the  past  5 
years  to  arouse  this  antipathy?  Indeed 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  7  months 
since  the  Banking  Committee  last  ap- 
proved an  extension? 

It  was  stated  in  the  committee  last 
month  that  what  is  new  is  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  cost  of  credit.  But  what 
was  cited  was  the  total  figure  the  major 
credit  card  issuers  received  from  mer- 
chants. I  believe  they  cited  a  very  sub- 
stantial figure  in  billions  of  dollars  that 
that  is  what  credit  card  issuers  received 
from  all  merchants  in  the  country. 

What  is  relevant  is  not  that  figure, 
but  how  the  overall  cost  of  credit  card 
transactions  compares  to  the  cost  of 
other  forms  of  payment. 

For  instance,  if  someone  goes  in  and 
pays  cash  that  is  not  a  matter  that  im- 
poses no  obligations  or  burdens  on  the 
storeowner.  With  cash  he  has  proolems 
of  security.  With  checks  he  has  problems 
ox  fraud.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  the  cost 
of  credit  cards  is  the  highest  among  all 
methods  of  payment. 

In  all  the  years  that  this  issue  has  been 
before  Congress  we  have  not  had  any 
concrete  information  on  the  issue  of  sub- 
sidization. That  is  why  I  beUeve  the  study 
we  are  calling  for  is  important. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  the 
temporary  extension  of  the  surcharge 
ban. 

First,  to  allow  surcharges  would  be  a 
complete  reversal  of  what  has  been  the 
Federal  law  for  5  years  and  would  pre- 
suppose the  outcome  of  the  study.  In 
other  words,  why  have  a  study  if  we  are 
going  into  these  matters  already  and 
change  something  that  has  been  the  law 
of  the  land  for  the  past  5  years? 

If  subsidization  is  the  key  justification 
for  two-tier  pricing — in  other  words,  one 
price  for  the  credit-c?^rd  user;  one  price 
for  the  cash  user — firet  let  us  determine 
whether  this  justification  is  a  fact  before 
we  move  to  expand  two-tier  pricing  so 
broadly. 


Second,  while  there  are  clear  similar- 
ities between  discounts  and  surcharges — 
we  all  acknowledge  that — there  are  real 
consumer  disadvantages  to  surcharges 
ttiat  are  not  associated  with  discounts. 
There  are  disadvantages  with  surcharges 
that  we  do  not  find  with  cash  discounts. 

With  regard  to  surcharges,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  credit  card  customers  can  be 
misled  and  abused. 

During  the  February  18  hearing  there 
was  firm  support  for  a  continued  pro- 
hibition on  surcharges.  Ironically, 
though,  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  were  opposed  to  the  sur- 
charge ban — I  believe,  gave  strength  to 
the  position  that  I  am  maintaining  here. 
Specifically,  it  was  stated  that  merchants 
would  probably  prefer  surcharges  over 
discounts.  That  is  because  with  discounts 
the  merchants'  regular  price  is  the  higher 
of  the  two  prices  offered.  But  with  sur- 
charges it  was  stated  the  merchants 
would  advertise  their  rock  bottom  price 
as  the  regular  price,  and  add  the  sur- 
charge to  that. 

It  seems  to  me  the  reason  surcharges 
might  be  preferred  by  merchants  is  the 
very  reason  why  we  should  be  wary  of 
their  use.  I  am  concerned  if  we  allow  sur- 
charges, we  would  be  opening  the  way  to 
abuse  of  the  consumer.  The  credit  card 
customers  might  well  be  lured  into  a  store 
by  the  advertised  price,  $100  for  this, 
which  is  the  advertised  price,  but  which 
is  only  the  price  if  you  pay  cash. 

Then  they  take  the  goods,  they  go  up 
to  the  counter — SIOO:  fine,  and  they  pre- 
sent their  card.  There  they  find  the  price 
is  not  $100  but  is  something  higher,  a 
price  they  did  not  suspect.  I  think  the 
potential  for  deception  is  the  verj'  k'nd 
of  practice  we  should  be  careful  to  guard 
against. 

Now,  a  further  disadvantage  to  sur- 
charges is  their  potential  inflationarj" 
impact.  In  implementing  surcharges, 
merchants  might  simply  slap  on  an  added 
charge  to  their  existing  prices  with  no 
real  benefit  to  the  cash  customer  at  all. 
At  a  time  when  custwners  are  staggering 
under  the  weight  of  inflation,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  allowing  sur- 
charges, wh  ch  may  result  in  still  higher 
prices,  can  be  proposed  in  behalf  of  the 
consumers. 

I  have  heard  the  arguments  that  a 
surcharge  prohibition  is  antifree  enter- 
prise and  anticompetitive.  I  am  as  strong 
a  believer  in  free  enterprise  and  competi- 
tion as  anybody  in  this  Chamber.  But  any 
law  can  be  labeled  antifree  enterprise 
and  anticompetitive,  and  any  law  is — any 
time  you  put  any  law  on  the  books,  it 
limits  in  sMne  way  free  enterprise  and 
free  competition  if  it  alters  the  way  the 
business  is  conducted. 

I  might  say  all  thLs  stems  from  the 
Truth-in-Lending  Act.  That  is  why  we 
are  here.  All  of  this  comes  out  of  a  bill 
that  in  itself.  I  suppose,  could  be  called 
antifree  enterprise  or  anticompetition. 
But  I  th'nk  all  of  us  support  the  concept 
of  truth-in-lending:  let  the  cust<Mner 
know  what  he  is  paying  for. 

But  not  all  regulation  is  overregulation 
simply  because  it  regulates.  The  question, 
of  course,  is  always  one  of  balance. 

In  the  case  of  surcharges  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  added  benefits  outweigh 
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the  consumer  disadv'antages.  The  bene- 
fits of  two- tier  pricing  can  be  fully  pro- 
vided through  discounts  without  the  po- 
tential disadvantages  of  siorchtirges. 

With  the  unlimited  cash  discoimt  we 
provide  in  this  bill,  you  can  have  all  that 
without  the  potential  disadvantages  that 
I  talked  about  before. 

I  beUeve  they  are  very  real.  I  can  see 
many  people  going  in.  purchasing  some 
goods,  thinking  this  is  the  price,  going 
up  and  paying  with  their  credit  card,  and 
then  the  clerk  says  that  it  will  not  be 
$10.  but  that  it  will  be  $11. 

With  imlimited  surcharges  certainly 
they  can  do  that,  and  the  consumer 
really  did  not  want  to  pay  $11  and  would 
not  have  paid  $11  if  he  had  known  mi- 
tially  it  was  that  price.  But  we  are  all 
susceptible  to  being  bullied.  The  cus- 
tomer is  not  going  to  go  through  the 
embarrassment  of  going  back  and  say- 
ing. "In  that  case  I  won't  take  it.  I  don't 
have  the  cash.  I  thought  this  was  the 
price."  and  meekly  go  back  and  put  the 
goods  back  on  the  coimter.  I  do  not  think 
that  will  happen.  There  will  be  a  lot  of 
people  taking  advantage  of  the  unlimited 
surcharge,  as  suggested. 

I  am  hopeful  and  confident  that  the 
elimination  of  existing  regiUations  will 
increase  the  availability  of  cash  dis- 
counts, thereby  obviating  any  need  for 
surcharges. 

But  the  imp>ortant  point  is  this  issue 
will  be  examined  again  by  Congress 
within  the  next  3  years,  and  if  experience 
shows  that  discounts  are  still  not  widely 
offered.  Congress  may  conclude  that  they 
want  to  go  into  surcharges  as  the  only 
effective  approach  to   two-tier  pricing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  data  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Reserve  study  in- 
dicate there  is  little  or  no  subsidization 
of  credit  card  customers  by  cash  cus- 
tomers— it  is  not  exactly  clear  that  the 
person  who  is  paying  cash  is  indeed  sub- 
sidizing the  credit  card  user.  Certainly 
the  merchants  have  concluded  it  is 
worth  their  while  to  have  credit  cards  or 
they  would  not  use  them,  they  would  not 
encourage  them.  Some  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  do  not  want  to  accept 
them;  certaiin  fancy  restaurants  in  New 
York  City  will  not  accept  a  credit  card, 
but  most  places  think  the  added  volume 
contributes  to  their  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  The  Senator's  15  minutes 
have  expired. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  myself  5  more 
minutes.  Mr.  President. 

So  there  is  no  clear  finding  certainly 
as  yet.  and  actually  the  only  study  we 
have  ever  had.  which  was  some  time  ago, 
admittedly  was  in  1968.  a  Federal  Re- 
serve study 'said  cash  customers  did  not 
subsidize  credit  card  customers.  Clearly. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  too  many  unan- 
swerables  at  present.  Additional  experi- 
ence and  information  are  necessary. 

Under  the  previous  bills  that  were 
passed,  that  I  mentioned,  starting  back 
in  1977  and  onward,  was  no  provision  for 
a  study.  I  do  not  know  why  they  did  not 
do  that.  Some  of  the  people  who  are 
going  to  argue  with  extreme  passion  on 
the  floor  today,  when  they  were  dealing 
with  this  matter  previously  never  pro- 
vided for  any  study.  I  think  a  study 


should  take  place.  As  I  say,  we  provide 
for  that. 

Mr.  President,  one  further  point  with 
regard  to  my  proposal  for  a  study.  At 
first  we  considered  what  might  turn  out 
to  be  quite  an  expensive  study  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  this  would  cost  up  to  as 
much  as  $1  million.  There  were  objec- 
tions to  that,  and  I  can  understand  that. 
In  this  era  of  budget  restraints  when  we 
are  cutting  things,  why  spend  $1  million 
on  a  study?  So  I  think  it  would  be  irre- 
sponsible to  call  for  expenditure  of  those 
sums  for  the  Federal  Reserve.  But  the 
study  we  provided  is  somewhat  narrower 
in  scope.  It  addresses  essentially  only  the 
direct  question  of  subsidization,  and  it 
encourages  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  tap  other  responsible  research  sources 
on  the  subject. 

To  the  extent  this  approach  results  in 
the  generation  of  additional  data  by  re- 
sponsible sources,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's examination  and  the  taxpayers 
can  only  t^neflt. 

It  is  expected,  of  course,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  ob- 
jectively critique  and  analyze  all  mate- 
rial it  utilizes,  supplementing  it  with 
whatever  additional  information  of  its 
own  it  deems  appropriate. 

I  believe  that  S.  414.  the  Cash  Dis- 
count Act,  is  a  sound  and  constructive 
approach  to  an  important  consumer 
banking  issue.  It  encourages  two-tier 
pri  ing.  For  the  first  time  we  allow  un- 
linated  cash  discoimts  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  continues  the  surcharge 
ban  and  its  protections  against  consumer 
abuses  for  3  years.  This  ends  in  3  years, 
and  Congress  can  always  stop  it  before 
then  if  it  gets  to  be  a  burning  issue  before 
then. 

Further,  the  bill  calls  for  the  study 
that  I  mentioned  which  will  provide  the 
concrete  information  which  has  been 
sorely  lacking  over  the  past  several  years, 
to  ass  St  Congress  when  it  examines  this 
issue  again.  Let  me  sav,  too.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  you  know,  we  did  not  extend  the 
ban  for  2  years.  There  was  a  certain 
temptation  to  do  that.  But  then  in  2 
years  we  would  be  in  the  same  situation, 
with  another  new  Congress  just  coming 
in,  the  act  expiring  February  27,  and  all 
the  problems  with  committees  getting 
organized  and  not  having  the  people  who 
were  familiar  with  the  issue  dealing  with 
it.  So  we  made  it  3  years,  when  it  would 
be  in  the  middle  of  a  Congress. 

I  iirge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
legislation. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
floor  manager  for  the  majority  yield  me 
3  minutes? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
bring  the  Cash  Discount  Act  before  the 
Senate.  I  support  this  bill  with  en- 
thusiasm as  both  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor,  since  it  provides  significant 
benefits  to  consimiers.  particularly  dur- 
ing these  inflationary  times. 

Tlie  Cash  Discount  Act  would  permit 


merchants  to  reduce  the  regular  price 
they  normally  charge  for  their  goods  or 
services  for  the  benefit  of  consumers 
who  pay  by  cash  or  check  rather  than 
by  credit  card.  Presently  the  law  places 
an  artificial  5  percent  limitation  on  the 
discounts  that  merchants  can  offer  to 
cash-paying  customers.  This  act  would 
eliminate  that  limitation  and  allow  mer- 
chants and  the  marketplace  to  determine 
the  level  of  discounts  that  are  offered. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  bill  would 
continue  a  ban  against  merchants  ad- 
ding a  surcharge  to  the  regular  price 
lor  those  customers  choosing  to  pay  by 
credit  card.  Since  1976,  the  law  has 
specincally  prohibited  merchants  from 
imposing  surcharges  on  credit  card  cus- 
tomers. While  that  prohibition  expired 
on  February  27,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
B£mking  Committee  to  see  that  prohibi- 
tion reenacted  for  a  3-year  period, 
pending  a  study  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  on  the  relative  costs  of  credit  ver- 
sus other  forms  of  payment. 

What  I  most  want  to  stress  is  the 
urgent  needs  for  expeditious  action  on 
this  issue.  On  February  24,  the  House 
passed,  by  a  vote  of  372  to  4,  a  very  simi- 
lar bill  to  S.  414,  which  was  accepted 
by  voice  vote  of  the  committee.  The 
House  is  anxiously  awaiting  action  by 
the  Senate  and  xf  S.  414  passes  the  Sen- 
ate in  its  present  form,  we  have  been 
assured  that  it  would  be  promptly  ac- 
cepted by  the  House.  However,  it  is  equal- 
ly clear  that  if  the  Senate  accepts  an 
amendment  which  specifically  allows 
merchants  to  surcharge,  this  will  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  House,  and  a  long  de- 
lay will  ensue. 

I  reiterate  the  necessity  for  prompt 
action,  particularly  on  the  sixrcharge  is- 
sue. While  Congress  delays,  those  mer- 
chants who  are  aware  of  the  expiration 
of  the  surcharge  ban  and  who  impose  a 
surcharge  during  this  interim  period  are 
risking  violations  of  both  State  usiuy 
ceilings  and  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 
Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  accept  this  bill 
which  was  overwhelmingly  endorsed  by 
the  Banking  Committee,  without 
amendment,  and  send  it  to  the  House 
for  prompt  action. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  the  ano- 
molous  situation  which  exists  while  this 
bill  is  pending.  Due  to  the  expiration  of 
the  surcharge  ban.  while  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  amoimt  that  a  merchant  can 
add  to  the  regular  price  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  cost  to  credit  card  customers, 
there  is  still  a  5 -percent  restriction  on 
the  amoimt  that  a  merchant  can  dis- 
coimt for  cash  customers.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  cap  on  the  ability  of 
merchants  to  offer  certain  consumers  re- 
duced prices,  but  no  limitation  on,  and 
no  prohibition  against,  merchants  im- 
posing a  surcharge  which  simply  in- 
creases the  cost  to  certain  consumers. 

I  intend  to  keep  my  initial  comments 
brief  since  the  committee  report  de- 
scribes the  Cash  Discount  Act  and  the 
committee's  position,  and  Senator. Chaf- 
ee's  statement  certainly  echoes  my  own 
views  on  this  issue.  However,  I  would  like 
to  merely  highlight  a  few  important 
pc'its. 

First,  the  basic  premise  for  permitting 
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surcharges  is  the  theory  that  credit  cards 
result  in  higher  overall  costs  than  other 
forms  of  payment  and  therefore  cash 
customers  are  forced  to  subsidize  credit 
card  customers.  This  basic  premise  has 
never  been  proven,  and  in  fact,  the  only 
available  evidence  indicates  the  con- 
trary. Therefore,  we  are  requesting  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  examine  this 
primary  issue  and  report  its  findings  to 
the  Congress. 

In  the  interim,  the  Ctish  Discount  Act 
maintains  the  status  quo  on  surcharges 
and  allows  merchants  who  do  wish  to  of- 
fer two-tier  pricing  to  do  so  through 
cash  discounts. 

Second.  I  have  a  real  concern  that 
surcharges  could  contribute  to  inflation. 
Since  the  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee indicated  that  merchants  who  pres- 
ently offer  discounts  do  not  begin  by 
raising  all  of  their  prices,  it  logically 
follows  that  those  who  surcharge  do 
not  first  lower  all  of  their  regular  prices. 
Merchants  might  simply  add  this  addi- 
tional charge  to  their  present  pr'ces.  re- 
sulting in  higher  prices  for  credit  cus- 
tomers with  no  relief  for  cash  customers. 
In  addition,  this  bill  would  change  the 
existing  law  regarding  cash  discounts 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  offering  of 
deeper  discounts  to  more  consumers.  If 
these  changes  increase  the  availability 
of  cash  discoimts.  all  the  benefits  of  two- 
tier  pricing  may  become  available  to 
consumers  without  the  need  for  sur- 
charges. 

In  order  to  encourage  merchants  to 
offer  cash  discounts,  the  Ca^  Discount 
Act  would  not  only  remove  the  existing 
5-percent  limitation,  but  would  also 
specifically  abrogate  existing  complex 
regulations.  The  Committee  believes 
that  the  detailed  regulations  which  im- 
plement the  consumer  protection  re- 
quirements may  be  partly  responsible  for 
the  hesitancy  of  merchants  to  offer  cash 
discounts. 

While  nullifying  the  existing  regula- 
tions, the  bill  would  not  eliminate  the 
statutory  consumer  protections.  Sellers 
would  still  be  required  to  offer  discounts 
to  all  prospective  buyers  and  to  clearly 
and  conspicuously  disclose  their  avail- 
ability. However,  merchants  would  be 
able  to  decide  what  manner  or  method  of 
clear  and  conspicuous  disclosure  best 
suits  their  purposes. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  would  also 
enhance  competition  in  the  market- 
place. It  would  permit  merchants  to  price 
their  goods  and  services  with  an  unre- 
stricted differential  between  the  price  to 
credit  customers  and  the  price  to  cash 
customers.  It  would  permit  merchants 
to  charge  a  higher  price  for  those  con- 
sumers who  pay  by  credit  and  a  lower 
price  for  those  who  pay  by  cash.  In  other 
words,  it  would  permit  merchants  to 
utilize  two-tier  pricing  systems. 

However,  what  it  would  not  permit  is 
the  implementation  of  two-tier  pricing 
systems  which  deceive  or  mislead  the 
consumer.  The  only  difference  between 
what  would  be  permissible  under  the 
Cash  Discount  Act  and  what  would  occur 
if  surcharges  were  specifically  permitted, 
is  the  different  methods  by  which  the 
price  of  merchandise  could  be  tagged  or 
posted.  And  I  contend  that  that  is  a 
significant  difference. 


The  Cash  Discount  Act  would  permit 
merchants  with  two-tier  pricing  systems 
to  tag  or  post  either  both  prices,  one  price 
or  no  prices.  However,  if  only  one  price 
is  tagged  or  posted,  the  act  would  require 
that  that  be  the  higher  of  the  two  prices, 
namely  the  credit  price.  This  assures 
that  consumers  cannot  be  lured  into  an 
establishment  on  the  basis  of  the  "low 
rockbottom"  price,  only  to  find  at  the 
checkout  counter  that  it  will  cost  more 
if  a  credit  card  is  used.  This  guarantees 
that  consumers  will  be  exposed  to  the 
highest  possible  price  they  will  have  to 
pay  when  they  see  a  tagged  or  posted 
price,  and  therefore  will  not  be  misled  or 
deceived. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  continue  to  ex- 
pound upon  the  benefits  of  the  Cash  Dis- 
count Act,  but  I  would  like  to  move  this 
bill  along  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  will 
only  say  that  this  legislation  would  facil- 
itate free-market  competition  and  pro- 
vide significant  benefits  for  consumers 
while  still  assuring  that  consumers  are 
not  misled  or  deceived  when  they  are 
shopping  for  goods  and  services. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Cash  Dis- 
count Act. 

HOME   MORTGAGE   DISCLOSURE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  President,  the  time  agreement  on 
S.  414  permits  me  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act 
allowing  the  Federal  Financial  Institu- 
tions Examination  Council  to  defer,  for 
1  year,  the  aggregation  of  HMDA  reports. 

The  Exam  Council  unanimously  voted 
to  approve  this  recommendation,  and  I 
find  it  sensible  and  highly  desirable. 
However,  I  am  not  going  to  offer  this 
amendment  today  because  I  understand 
that  there  are  Members  in  the  House 
who  object  to  it.  and  we  have  promised 
not  to  jeopardize  the  rest  of  the  bill  with 
potentially  controversial  provisions. 
Therefore,  the  amendment  will  not  be 
offered.  The  time  allocated  for  nonger- 
mane  amendments  will  not  be  used. 

The  amendment  would  have  released 
the  Exam  Council  from  spending  at  least 
$300,000.  and  probably  closer  to  SI  mil- 
lion to  produce  aggregated  HMDA  re- 
ports of  questionable  usefulness.  The 
amendment  would  not  have  eliminated 
any  of  HMDA's  disclosure  requirements; 
it  merely  would  have  deferred,  for  1 
year,  the  aggregation  of  HMDA  reports. 
As  pointed  out  by  the  Exam  Council,  in 
their  unanimously  approved  resolution 
which  I  am  attaching  for  the  Record. 
aggregation  of  last  year's  reports  pose 
many  problems. 

For  example,  calendar  year  1980 
HMDA  reports  will  be  based  on  1970 
census  tracts,  which  will  be  matched  to 
1970  census  tract  demographic  informa- 
tion. Unfortunately.  1970  census  tract 
information  is  obsolete,  and  therefore 
often  irrelevant,  in  1980.  We  need  look 
no  further  than  the  Capitol  Hill  area 
to  see  that  the  demographic,  racial  and 
housing  information  for  the  1970  census 
will  differ  dramatically  from  the  198D 
census  data  from  the  same  area.  Because 
the  obsolete  1979  census  data  will  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  aggregation,  the  re- 
sulting aggregated  reports  will  often  be 
very  misleading. 

The  Exam  Council  also  points  out  that 
many  financial  institut  ons  will  not  be 
reporting  on  standard  formats  for  the 


1980  calendar  year.  Aggregating  data 
from  nonstandard  formats  requires  ex- 
tensive editing  and  transcribing  onto 
standard  data  entry  forms.  There  are 
also  problems  arising  from  ZIP  code  re- 
porting in  1980  disclosures. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly  in 
these  budget-cutting  days,  the  Exam 
Council  estimates  that  the  cost  for 
aggiegating  HMDA  data,  to  produce  a 
product  of  questionable  use  and  mean- 
ingfulness.  is  $300,000  at  the  very  least. 
This  figure  is  a  conservative,  and  improb- 
ably low.  estimate  based  strictly  on 
known  data  processing  costs.  It  does  not 
account  for  problems  that  may  be 
encountered  in  the  asgregatlMi  process, 
although  it  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  many.  Witnesses  testifying  before  the 
Banking  Committee  last  spring  esti- 
nmted  that  the  costs  of  HMDA  aggrega- 
tion could  range  well  over  $1  million. 

Therefore,  the  expense  of  aggregation, 
the  questionable  meaniiigfulness  of  the 
resulting  reports,  and  the  difiQculties 
arising  from  ZIP  code  reporting  and 
nonstandardized  formats  for  1980  HMDA 
statements  make  it  necessary  to  post- 
pone aggregation  until  next  year.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  quickly  act  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  producing  misleading  and 
unreliable  aggregated  HMDA  reports.  It 
is  pure  and  simple  "waste"  to  sanction 
spending  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  a  report  "that  will  be  of  hmited 
use  to  the  public  and  to  the  Federal 
financial  institutions  regulatory  agen- 
cies." Therefore,  although  I  will  not 
today  try  to  accomplish  this  needed 
amendment  to  the  Home  Mortgage  Dis- 
closure Act.  I  certainly  find  the  Exam 
Council's  recommendation  on  this  mat- 
ter commendable  and  hop>e  we  may  pur- 
sue it  another  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
recommendation  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Financial  Instiiuiions  EIxam 
CoDNCiL  Resolution 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas,  section  340  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1980  (the 
"1980  amendments'.  Public  Law  96-399) 
amended  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act 
of  1975  ("HMDA".  12  U.S.C.  sections  2801 
et  seq.)  to  require  the  Federal  Financial 
Institutions  Examination  Council  (FFIEC) 
to  compile,  each  year  for  each  Staivdard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMiSA). 
aggregate  HMDA  data  by  census  tract  and 
to  produce  tables  for  each  SMSA  that  show 
aggregate  lending  patterns  on  the  basis  of 
specified  neighborhood  characteristics  as 
determined  by  the  latest  available  U.S. 
census: 

Whereas,  data  from  the  1980  census  will 
not  be  available  until  approximately  1982. 
thu-'  necessitating  reliance  on  obsolete  1970 
census  data  untU  that  time: 

Whereas,  any  demographic  aggregation  by 
census  tract  will  be  neither  very  accurate 
nor  very  useful  unless  It  Is  based  on  census 
tract  data  derived  from  the  1980  census: 

Whereas,  there  will  iJe  a  significant  volume 
of  HMDA  data  for  1980  still  reported  by  Zip 
Code.  raih«»r  than  by  census  tract,  and  these 
data  must  be  aggregated  without  comparable 
demograpbic  data  and  excluded  from  the 
tables  showing  lending  patterns  based  oa 
nelghtKjrhood  characteristics; 

Whereas,  the  prescribed  standard  HMDA 
disclosure  formal  wiU  become  mandatory  be- 
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ginning  with  disclosures  for  calendar  year 
1981; 

Whereas,  the  lack  of  a  prescribed  disclosure 
format  for  1980  means  that  HMDA  data  for 
1980  will  be  reported  by  financial  institu- 
tions In  various  nonstandard  formats: 

Whereas,  without  a  standardized  reporting 
format,  processing  of  1980  HMDA  data  will 
require  extensive  editing  and  transcribing  of 
data  onto  standard  data  entry  forms,  and 
even  then  it  wlU  be  very  difficult  for  the 
FTIEC  to  assure  the  acciiracy  of  the  1980  dis- 
closures and.  consequently,  the  1980  aggre- 
gate compilations: 

Whereas.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  aggrega- 
tion of  the  1980  HMDA  data  will  cost  the 
PFISC  and  the  agencies  a  mlnlntum  of 
$300,000: 

Whereas,  in  light  of  the  problems  arising 
from  the  unavailability  of  1980  censxis  data, 
the  lack  of  a  standard  disclosure  format,  and 
the  number  of  reports  filed  by  Zip  Oode,  it 
appears  that  any  aggregate  compilation  for 

1980  will  be  of  limited  use  to  the  public  and 
to  the  Federal  financial  Institutions  regula- 
tory agencies,  and  that  the  costs  of  preparing 
the  1980  aggregate  compilations  will  sub- 
stantially outweigh  any  usefulness  the  com- 
pilations may  have;  and 

Whereas,  e^en  If  a^e^e^ate  comoUatlon 
were  not  required  for  1980  data,  covered  fi- 
nancial Institutions  will  still  be  required  to 
make  available  Individual  HMDA  disclosures 
few  1980.  Individual  disclosure  reports  will 
still  he  filed  In  central  resposltories  In  each 
SMSA  and  made  available  for  Inspection  and 
copying  by  the  public,  and  the  1980  reports 
will  still  be  available  for  use  by  the  exam- 
iners of  the  Federal  financial  Institutions 
regulatory    aeencles:    Now,   therefore,    be   It 

Resolved.  That  the  Federal  Financial  In- 
stitutions Examination  Council  urges  the 
Congress  to  amend  section  310(a)  of  HMDA 
(12  U.S.C.  section  2809(a).  as  amended)  by 
requiring  the  comollation.  for  SMSAs.  of  ag- 
gregate HMDA  data  bclnnlne  with  HMDA 
disclosure  reoorts  prepared  for  calendar  year 

1981  rather  than  1980. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  need. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Garn.  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Chafeb.  for  their  able  handling  of  the 
Cash  Discount  Act  in  committee. 

I  believe  that  it  is  vitally  imoortant  for 
the  Senate  to  act  quickly  on  this  legisla- 
tion so  that  we  can  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  cash  discounts  for  consumers. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  help  carry  out  the 
goal  established  by  Congress  back  in 
1974.  which  first  allowed  cash  discounts 
to  bp  offered  without  running  afoul  of 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  That  goal  was 
to  let  merchants  "reward"  cash  cus- 
tomers by  returning  some  or  all  of  the 
charges  imposed  by  the  credit  card 
companies. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  the 
availability  of  these  discounts  has  re- 
mained very  limited.  As  I  understand  it 
from  testimony  before  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, and  as  de<:crlbed  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  two  of  the  main 
reasons  why  so  few  merchants  have  of- 
fered cash  discounts  in  the  past  have 
been  the  5-percent  cap  on  the  size  of  the 
discount  and  the  restrictive  and  complex 
rules  adopted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
carry  out  this  legislation.  These  regula- 
tions carefully  spell  out  how  a  merchant 
is  to  disclose  availability  of  a  discount 
and  its  complexity  has  frightened  many 
merchants  away  from  offering  discounts 


for  fear  of  inadvertently  violating  the 
Fed's  regulations. 

This  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day would  help  boost  use  of  discounts  by 
removing  these  two  impediments.  The  5- 
percent  cap  would  be  removed,  allowing 
merchants  to  decide  what  size  of  a  dis- 
count would  be  appropriate;  and,  the 
Fed's  existing  regulations  covering  dis- 
counts would  be  nullified  and  the  re- 
quirement that  availability  of  discounts 
be  disclosed  '  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Reserve"  would  be 
removed.  The  requirement  of  "clear  and 
conspicuous  disclosure,"  Mr.  President, 
would  remain.  However,  detailed  regula- 
tions governing  that  requirement  would 
not  be  necessary. 

I  find  it  somewhat  interesting,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  are  going  to  hear  those 
who,  at  least  traditionsilly,  have  been  ac- 
cused of  being  the  overregulators.  those 
who  have  been  accused,  I  think,  unfairly, 
of  being  ones  who  would  insist  that  Gov- 
ernment play  a  larger  role  in  the  lives  of 
people  in  this  country  support  and  argue 
for  getting  the  Federal  Government  out 
of  another  area  of  economic  activity  in 
this  country. 

That  brings  me  to  the  next  major  point 
imder  this  bill,  which  was  disclosed  ably, 
I  might  add,  by  my  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island,  the  continuation  of  the  ban  on 
surcharges.  We  are  going  to  discuss  that 
issue  today  at  some  length.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  two  of  our  colleagues 
will  be  offering  an  amendment  to  lift 
that  ban,  so  we  will  have  a  good  discus- 
sion of  it. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  niinute  or  so,  Mr. 
President,  to  identify  the  problem  that 
arises  with  a  use  of  a  ban  on  surcharges 
with  credit  card  usage. 

This  is  clearly  the  most  controversial 
part  of  this  bill :  The  provision  extending 
the  ban  on  surcharges  for  credit  card 
use  for  an  additional  3  years.  This  ban 
was  first  enacted  in  1976  on  a  temporary 
basis.  Those  were  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  established  this  ban.  It  was  ex- 
tended in  1979. 

There  was  opposition  about  the  ban, 
but  the  decision  was  to  extend  it  another 
couple  of  years.  As  was  pointed  out.  it 
expired.  In  effect,  it  no  longer  exists.  The 
ban  was  lifted  on  February  27,  1981. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  ban  was  to 
resolve  imcertainty  about  whether  dis- 
counts and  surcharges  were  the  same — 
that  was  the  purpose  of  the  ban — and 
about  the  economic  impacts  of  allowing 
both  surcharges  and  discounts  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  trath-in-lending  dis- 
closure requirements.  However,  this 
year,  the  Banking  Committee  has  re- 
ceived testmony  and  comment  from 
numerous  and  rather  diverse  sources 
that  a  continued  ban  on  surcharges  for 
credit  card  use  may  or  may  not  be  in 
the  public  interest. 

Unfortunately,  this  issue  has  never 
been  closely  studied  by  the  committee,  as 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
pointed  out.  However,  thanks  to  his 
initiative,  this  issue  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  Federal  Reserve  study  and  report 
that  should  allow  the  committee  to  make 
its  long-delayed,  final  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  allow  surcharges. 

I  will  return  momentarily  to  why  a 


study  of  the  effects  of  credit  card  trans- 
actions would  be  more  useful  and  en- 
lightening in  the  absence  of  a  ban  on 
surcharge. 

This  legislation,  I  should  quickly  add, 
Mr.  President,  also  addresses  a  couple  of 
other  issues.  First,  it  would  make  a  tech- 
nical correction  in  the  truth-in-lending 
simplification  provisions  passed  last  year 
in  the  Depository  Institutions  Deregula- 
tion Act.  This  correction  would  clarify 
civil  liability  requirements  applicable  to 
financial  institutions  at  the  time  they 
might  voluntarily  comply  with  the  sim- 
plified requirement,  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  statutory  provision. 

Second,  the  bill  would  extend  for  2 
years  the  time  that  banks  have  been 
given  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency to  divest  themselves  of  the  real  es- 
tate required  to  be  divested  imder  the 
National  Bank  Act.  This  2-year  delay 
will  help  provide  for  a  more  orderly  di- 
vestiture of  this  property  and  give  the 
committee  a  chance  to  discuss  the  issue 
of  bank  real  estate  holdings  more  fully. 

I  would  like  to  go  back,  if  I  may,  and 
address  the  continuation  of  the  h&n.  on 
surcharges.  There  are  several  reasons. 
Mr.  President,  why  I  believe  it  would  be 
in  the  consumers'  interest  to  lift  this  ban. 
I  could  not  agree  more,  by  the  way,  with 
the  Senator  from  Rh<5de  Island.  This  is 
not  a  clear-cut  call.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one knows  exactly  what  the  effect  will  be. 
But  I  believe,  after  listening  to  the  testi- 
mony and  after  consulting  with  those 
who  are  most  familiar  with  this  problem, 
that  the  scales  tip  in  favor  of  lifting  this 
ban. 

Let  me  identify  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  I  think  this  is  so.  First  of  all,  during 
this  period  of  high  interest  rates,  which 
are  strangling  the  housing  industry  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  the  automobile 
industry,  small  businesses,  and  economic 
activity  in  this  country  in  general,  the 
Government  has  no  business  requiring 
merchants  to  hide  the  cost  of  credit  in 
their  "regular  price."  And  that  is  what 
is  going  on.  They  are  paying  for  the  cost 
of  using  credit  and  they  are  hiding  it  be- 
cause of  the  ban. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  6  years  con- 
sumer debt  quadruple  from  $15  billion 
to  about  $60  billion.  Consumer  debt  is 
contributing  to  our  present  infiationary 
problems  in  this  country.  Clearly  no  one 
is  going  to  deny  that. 

Second,  I  feel  that  Congress  should 
begin  to  live  up  to  its  mandate  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  Federal  regulations. 

I  have  just  come  through  the  electoral 
process  of  last  November.  I  got  the 
message.  I  think  we  all  know  what  the 
message  is.  The  message  was  to  try  to 
reduce  the  level  of  Federal  regulations. 
That  was  one  of  the  clear  messages  that 
people  across  this  land  were  giving  those 
who  were  running  for  public  oflQce  or  who 
hold  public  ofiQce. 

Here  we  have  our  first  chance  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  this  mstitution 
is  going  to  live  up  to  the  desires  of  the 
American  people.  They  want  less  govern- 
ment in  areas  where  there  is  healthy 
competition.  So  we  have  a  chance  today 
to  eliminate  some  unnecessary  Federal 
regulations.  That  is  the  second  reason 
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why  I  think  it  is  in  the  country's  interest 
to  lift  this  ban. 

Third,  it  is  not  fair  to  cash  payers.  We 
should  be  encouraging  people  to  use  cash 
where  possible,  rather  than  using  plas- 
tic. We  all  know  that  this  has  been  a 
country  of  "plastic  junkies"  in  the  last 
few  years.  That  is  what  has  happened. 
But  that  addiction  Is  not  contributing  to 
the  eccHiomic  well-being  of  this  country, 
to  further  encourage  that  kind  of  activ- 
ity. 

Frankly,  an  awful  lot  of  people  can- 
not get  credit  today.  Some  are  obtain- 
ing credit  cards,  but  an  awful  lot  of 
people  do  not  qualify.  As  a  result,  the 
cash  customer,  evidence  indicates,  is 
paying  for  the  charges  associated  with 
the  use  of  credit. 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  the  true  cost 
of  credit,  which  varies  among  different 
credit  card  companies,  should  be  openly 
disclosed.  That  is  what  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  intended.  Aga'n.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
pointed  out  that  was  its  purpose:  to  let 
consumers  know  what  they  are  getting 
into. 

It  seems  to  me  by  allowing  merchants 
to  decide  and  identify  the  surcharge, 
we  are  doing  just  that.  By  lifting  this 
ban,  we  are  allowing  consumers  to  make 
a  choice,  to  be  aware,  to  be  conscious 
of  the  economic  impact  in  terms  of  their 
own  family  budgets. 

Last,  I  point  out  that  a  Federal 
Reserve  study  would  be  required  under 
th's  legislation.  Again,  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  for  proposing  th*s  study 
so  that  we  might  get  a  clear  indication 
of  the  effect  of  the  ban  on  surcharges. 
I  would  suggest,  however,  that  we  might 
get  a  better  reading,  a  truer  reading,  in 
the  next  3  years  if  the  ban  were  lifted. 
Given  thp  massive  increase  In  the  use 
of  credit  since  the  last  study  was  done 
in  1968.  we  would  be  better  able  to  com- 
pare the  effects  of  the  cash  and  credit 
transactions. 

That  is  really  what  we  ought  to  be 
trying  to  do. 

I  support  the  notion  of  the  study  imder 
any  circumstances.  I  think  that  should 
be  done.  But  I  think  we  are  going  to 
get  a  far  better  reading  if  we  lift  this 
ban  rather  than  maintain  it. 

At  any  rate,  this  is  a  good  bill.  If  the 
amendment  is  offered,  I  will  support  the 
amendment  to  lift  the  ban.  If  it  is  not 
and  we  have  the  study,  I  still  intend  to 
support  the  legislation.  I  think  the 
elimination  of  the  limitation  on  cash 
discounts  and  the  abolishment  of  Federal 
regulations  in  this  area  are  soimd  points. 
Even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
eliminate  the  ban  on  surcharges,  J  intend 
to  support  this  legislation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it  as  weU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    9 

(Purpose:  To  permit  surcharges) 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Connecticut 
for  his  leadership  in  this  matter. 
Mr.  President,  I  call  up  an  imprint-xl 


amendment  which  Senator  Glenn  and 
I  are  jointly  offering.  I  ask  that  it  be 
read  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  reed  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pbox- 
MiRE).  for  himself  and  Mr.  Olbnn.  proposes 
an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  9. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  2,  after  "Sec.  101. '■  insert 
"(a)". 

On  page  4.  line  4.  before  "discount"  insert 
"s\ircharge  added  to  or". 

Beginning  with  page  4,  line  9,  strike  out 
all  through  page  5.  line  10.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "106  If  such  sur- 
charge or  discount  Is  clearly  and  conspicu- 
ously  disclosed  to  all  prospective  buyers.". 

(b)  Section  171(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "surcharge  imposed  or"  before 
"discount  offered". 

On  page  5.  Une  11.  strike  out  "Sec.  103." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  102.". 

On  page  5.  strike  out  lines  16  through  21 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITU;  II — STUDY  OF  CHARGE  CARD 
TRANSACTIONS 

On  page  5,  line  22,  strike  out  "Sec.  202." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  201.". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  begin,  I  would  like  to  have  it  known 
that  the  amendment  Senator  Glenn  and 
I  are  offering  is  technically  different  than 
the  proposed  amendment  Included  in  the 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter.  By  way  of  a 
drafting  oversight,  our  initial  proposal 
deleted  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  study 
of  credit  card  transactions.  That  problem 
has  been  corrected.  Our  proposal  today 
also  eliminates  the  definition  of  regular 
price.  This  definition  becomes  surplusage 
when  merchants  are  permitted  to  impose 
credit  card  surciiarges. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  interest- 
Ihg  and  exciting  moment  for  me  because 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  first  actions  where 
the  new  Republican  Senate  has  had  a 
chance  to  take  on  a  regulatory  matter. 
I  think  the  Republican  Party  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  coimtry  deserves  credit 
for  taking  the  strong  position  they  have 
taken  against  excessive  regulations. 
There  is  no  question  about  It.  this  has 
caused  a  great  burden  on  our  business 
and  on  consumers. 

All  of  us  can  only  gain  if  we  rely  more 
on  the  freedom  of  the  marketplace  and 
less  on  the  heavy  hand  of  Government. 

But  that  is  the  delicious  irony  we  have 
before  us  today.  Here  we  have  the  spec- 
tacle of  our  new  majority  ramming 
through  a  bill  calling  for  increased  re- 
strictions of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem as  one  of  the  first  orders  of  business 
when  we  come  to  regulatory  matters  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  also  Ironic  that  the 
No.  1  domestic  problem  facing  this  coun- 
try— and  I  think  the  President  is  abso- 
lutely right — is  inflation.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  inflation  is  so  serious  is  be- 
cause there  has  been  far  too  much  bor- 
rowing and  too  little  cash  payment  in 


this  country  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  in  the  private  sector. 

All  of  us  are  well  aware,  and  we  have 
heard  nothing  else,  about  attacks  on  the 
Federal  Government's  excessive  borrow- 
ing and  spending.  I  support  those  attacks. 
I  think  the  Federal  Government  has  to 
reduce  its  borrowings,  has  to  run  sur- 
pluses instead  of  deficits,  has  to  stop  bid- 
dmg  up  mterest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  bill  here  to- 
day which  would  continue  to  discourage 
people  from  paying  cash. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  a  big  factor.  It  is  prob- 
ably a  quarter  of  our  economy.  But  al- 
most two-thirds  of  our  economy  is  in 
the  private  sector.  If  we  are  going  to  fol- 
low a  policy  of  supporting  regulations 
which  discourage  the  payment  of  cash 
and  encourage  putting  It  on  the  cuff  and 
borrowing  money,  encourage  drlvmg  up 
interest  rates,  encouraee  mflatlon  by 
excessive  credit,  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
following  a  most  unwise  course,  eco- 
nomically, and  a  course  which  is  not  in 
the  Interest  of  consimiers,  a  course 
which  particularly  contradicts  the  very 
essence  of  the  position  the  Republicans 
have  properly  taken,  that  it  is  time  we 
emphasized   the   free  enterprise. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  quote  in  a 
few  minutes  from  a  number  of  free  en- 
terprise groups  who  strongly  support  the 
amendment  Senator  Glenn  and  I  are 
offering,  as  well  as  a  number  of  con- 
sumer groups  that  support  that  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  any  consumer 
group,  not  one.  which  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  this  amendment  Is  against 
the  consimier  interest.  These  consumer 
groups  are  ably  staffed.  They  have  won 
the  admiration  of  us.  We  may  disagree 
with  them,  we  may  vigorously  disagree, 
but  they  won  our  admiration  on  the 
basis  of  their  competence. 

They  say  that  consumers  will  be  ill 
sery^aTirMe  i>ass  this  bill  restricting  the 
craditsttrcharges,  that  it  will  be  against 
thainterest  of  the  consumer  and  It  will 
m^^  that  the  consumer  will  have  to  pay 
more^^en  he  pays  cash. 

Let  a*  not  forget  that  our  No.  1 
problem  today  is  inflation.  Not  H  Sal- 
vador, not  Afghanistan,  not  Iran,  but  an 
inflated,  high-interest-rate  economy  that 
has  been  teetering  on  the  brink  of  real 
trouble  for  a  long  time  and  will  continue 
to  teeter,  until  we  can  bring  inflation 
under  control.  So  what  is  our  first  ac- 
tion? To  adopt  a  policy  to  encourage 
credit  and  discourage  cash  purchases.  If 
this  country  could  get  off  the  credit 
kick — not  just  the  Federal  Government 
which  certainly  Is  the  biggest  offender — . 
but  the  private  sector  which  is  still  three 
times  bigger  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment sector — if  the  private  sector  too 
will  get  off  the  credit  kick  and  onto 
more  of  a  cash  basis,  can  anyone  doubt 
that  our  conduct  as  a  Nation  will  be  less 
inflationary?  And  how  do  we  get  200 
m'Jlion  consumers  to  reduce  their  credit, 
to  put  less  on  the  cuff  and  pay  more  in 
cash? 

According  to  the  title  of  S.  414  this 

bill  is  concerned  with  cash  documents. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  heart 

and  soul  of  this  legislation  is  the  demand 

of  the  credit  card  industry  that  the  Caa- 
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gress  extend  the  ban  on  credit  card  siir- 
charges  for  another  3  years. 

Talk  about  a  special  interest  group. 
The  credit  card  industry  last  year  got 
$1.5  billion  from  merchants.  Why  did 
they  get  that  from  merchants?  They  got 
it  because  when  people  went  in  to  use 
their  credit  cards  the  merchants,  in  turn, 
would  be  billed  by  the  credit  card  com- 
pany for  the  interest  and  the  cost  of 
processing  that  credit  transaction. 

Of  course,  the  credit  card  companies 
enjoy  very  much  getting  that  $1.5  bil- 
lion, but  does  anybody  really  beUeve  that 
that  $1.5  bUllon  did  not  result  in  higher 
prices  for  the  merchandise  that  all  of 
us  buy?  Of  course  it  did.  It  is  translated 
simply  into  higher  prices.  That  is  why 
the  consumer  organizations  are  unani- 
mously, without  exception,  emphatically 
in  favor  of  the  Glenn-Proxmlre  amend- 
ment and  opposed  to  the  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form. 

It  is  why  they  feel  that  merchants 
should  be  free.  That  is  all  we  are  asking. 
We  are  not  asking  that  this  be  imposed. 
We  are  saying  let  the  free  enterprise 
system  work.  What  is  wrong  with  that? 
Why  not  let  the  merchants  be  free  to 
make  a  surcharge  if  they  wish  to  do  so? 

Back  in  1975,  the  lines  of  battle  on  the 
surcharge  question  were  far  less  clearly 
drawn.  By  a  4-to-3  vote,  the  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  came  down  in 
favor  of  the  ban  on  surcharges.  The  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America  also  op- 
posed credit  card  surcharges  at  that 
time.  Last  Wednesday  the  Consumer 
Affairs  Subcommittee  heard  testimony 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  and 
Consumers  Union  calling  for  an  end  to 
this  unnecessary  restriction  of  the  free 
market  system. 

A  week  ago  Wednesday,  the  Consumer 
Affairs  Subcommittee  heard  testimony 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  and 
the  Consumers  Union  calling  for  an  end 
to  this  unnecessary  restriction  of  the 
free  market  system.  Additionally,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Comp- 
troller, the  Bank  Board,  and  the  Credit 
Union  Administration  also  oppose  any 
extension  of  the  surcharge  ban. 

So  not  only  do  we  have  all  the  con- 
sumer organizations,  not  only  do  we 
have  all  the  free  enterprise  organiza- 
tions, every  responsible,  competent  Gov- 
ernment agency  that  has  studied  this 
situation  and  testified,  testified  that  we 
should  remove  the  ban.  That  is  what  our 
amendment  does.  They  are  unanimously 
for  it.  There  is  no  competent  testimony 
that  does  not  have  a  clear  special  inter- 
est, such  as  the  credit  card  companies 
themselves,  that  opposes  this  amend- 
ment. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  credit 
card  industry  claims  that  the  Govern- 
ment restriction  of  surcharges  is  some- 
how in  the  public  interest. 

Frankly,  when  we  first  began  the  de- 
bate on  surcharges  in  1974,  I  had  no 
idea  how  inflationary  the  hidden  mer- 
chant discount  fees  might  become.  For 
example  the  domestic  operations  of  the 
three  major  card  issuers — Visa,  Master 
Charge,    and    American    Express — col- 


lectively earned  in  excess  of  $1.5  billion 
from  these  hidden  fees  in  1980  alone. 

After  listening  to  literally  hundreds  of 
bankers  testify  before  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee that  every  law  and  regulation 
eventually  results  in  additional  costs 
which  are  always  passed  along  to  con- 
sumers, there  is  certainly  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  $1.5  bi!llon  hidden  fee 
was  likewise  passed  along  to  all  con- 
sumers in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for 
goods  and  services.  Nor,  I  might  add,  does 
there  seem  to  be  any  doubt  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that  these 
hidden  fees  are  buried  in  the  reg\ilar 
prices  of  goods  and  services  of  merchants 
who  accept  credit  cards. 

Of  course  they  are.  We  were  not  bom 
yesterday.  We  know  there  is  no  way  the 
merchants  can  assume  this.  They  are 
going  to  go  out  of  business  if  they  do 
not  pass  along  their  costs.  They  have  to. 
It  is  the  first  thing  you  learn  in  cost 
accounting.  Every  merchant  who  has 
enough  sense  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain 
is  going  to  require  that  his  costs  be 
covered  in  the  price  he  charges.  They 
do  that. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  in  that.  It  Is 
proper,  it  is  desirable,  it  is  necessary. 
And  they  pass  along  that  cost. 

Unfortunately  for  cash  purchasers, 
merchants  have  no  way  of  knowing 
which  customers  will  pay  by  cash  and 
which  will  pay  by  credit  card.  Conse- 
quently, merchants  must  bury  the  $1.5 
billion  merchant  fee  in  their  regular 
price,  with  the  result  that  both  cash  and 
credit  card  customers  alike  must 
shoulder  this  hidden  fee. 

Even  if  we  conservatively  assume  that 
cash  customers  wind  up  paying  only 
one-third  of  the  merchant  fee.  that  still 
amoimted  to  a  $500  million  subsidy  of 
credit  card  purchasers  by  cash  customers 
in  1980. 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
some  comments  at  this  point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  respond  first  to 
his  comment  about  the  delicious  irony 
of  additional  regulation?  I  merely  say 
that,  of  my  6  years  on  the  committee,  I 
do  not  apologize  for  my  record  of  trying 
to  deregulate  and  suggest  that  I  hope 
this  fervor  for  deregiilation  continues 
and  that  I  shall  get  the  help  that  I  need 
from  the  former  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  to  have  some  vast  de- 
regulation in  a  number  of  Banking  Com- 
mittee bills  over  the  next  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  on  that  point,  I  commend  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. He  has  a  very  strong  record  against 
regulatirais  that  are  unnecessary.  He  has 
fought  them  and  fought  them  hard  and 
he  deserves  credit  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  am  so 
stunned,  so  shocked,  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  the  great  champion  of  fight- 
ing regulation,  who  has  fought  for  de- 
regulation so  hard  and  so  well,  is  now 
somehow  sandbagged  by  the  credit  card 
industry  into  supporting  a  bill  which 
imposes  a  restriction  on  merchants, 
which  says,   you   cannot   issue  a   sur- 


charge;  you  must  follow  a  regulation 
and  not  Issue  it. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  must  say.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  astonished  that  it  has  been  so  dif- 
ficult for  me,  in  the  committee  when  it 
was  chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, to  simplify  truth  in  lending.  I 
hope  this  dictates  a  new  attitude  on  the 
Democratic  side  and  that  the  Senator 
will  be  very  persuasive  on  his  side  of  the 
committee  so  that  we  can  accomplish 
this  great  smd  wondrous  thing. 

Mr.  President,  the  rhetoric  Is  great.  I 
understand  how  much  fun  the  Senator  la 
having  taking  this  side  of  the  question 
against  us  Republicans.  But  I  suggest 
we  look  at  the  reality  of  this  particular 
situation.  In  principle,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  and  Senator  Glenn  :  there  is  no 
doubt  that  from  a  free  enterprise  stand- 
point, we  ought  to  remove  the  restric- 
tions in  both  directions.  But  I  think  we 
ought  to  look  at  the  reality  of  what  is 
taking  place  in  this  case. 

There  is  no  study  except  the  1968  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  study  which  indicates 
that  cash  customers  are  not  subsidizing 
credit  card  purchasers.  The  emphasis  of 
Senator  Chafee's  study  as  it  is  contained 
in  this  bill  is  to  find  out  the  truth  on  the 
subsidization  issue.  As  Senator  Dodd  said, 
it  is  a  close  call.  Nobody  really  knows  or 
can  stand  up  here  and  say  for  certain 
that  subsidization  is  taking  place.  We  do 
not  know. 

The  reality  of  the  situation  is  that,  on 
February  27,  the  current  law  expired,  so 
now  we  have  a  s'tuation  where  unlimited 
surcharges  can  be  imposed.  We  can  have 
unlimited  surcharges,  but  there  is  still 
a  cap  of  5  percent  on  discounts.  The  fact 
is  that,  as  has  been  po'nted  out  before, 
with  all  of  the  restrictions  under  truth 
in  lend'ng  on  cash  discounts,  they  really 
have  not  been  widely  offered. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  in  reality, 
that  If  surcharges  are  permitted  we  are 
not  going  to  see  price  levels  reduced. 
That  is  not  going  to  happen.  If  I  could 
read  a  letter  that  came  unsolicited — not 
only  unsolicited,  it  was  not  addressed  to 
me.  It  came  to  the  president  of  Visa: 
Olznn  Falls,  N.T.,  March  2,  1981. 
Mr.  Dee  W.  Hock, 
President.  Visa  U.S.A. 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Hock:  This  past  weekend  I  drove 
over  to  Vermont  to  entertain  my  relatives. 

We  had  dinner  on  Saturday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1981  at  a  delightful  restaurant 
called  The  Paddock  Restaurant  In  Spring- 
field, Vermont  05156.  The  meals  were  de- 
lightful. The  service  was  excellent. 

When  I  was  ready  to  pay  the  bill  with  my 
Visa  charge  card,  the  waitress  returned  and 
Informed  me  that  there  was  a  4  percent  sur- 
charge on  any  bill  over  $100. 

There  was  no  sign  In  the  restaurant  that 
I  saw  indicating  that  such  a  charge  would 
be  made. 

I  have  eaten  in  other  restaurants  In  Ver- 
mont and  have  not  had  such  a  surcharge. 

I  have  eaten  in  many  cities  In  New  York 
State  as  well  as  in  many  other  of  the  States 
and  have  never  had  such  a  surcharge. 

When  I  am  out  to  enjoy  an  evening,  I  make 
it  a  point  to  avoid  any  form  of  unpleasant 
discussion.  Accordingly  I  paid  the  charge.  My 
custom  U  to  tip  satisfactory  waitresses  ap- 
proximately 15  percent.  In  this  Instance  I 
gave  her  a  tip  less  than  10  percent.  In  that 
way  my  total  charge  was  somewhat  less  than 
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it  would  normally  have  been.  It  makes  me 
unhappy  to  penalize  a  very  competent  and 
pleasant  waitress  because  of  a  practice  by 
her  employer  that  may  be  queetionably  legal 
but  certainly  is  inmioral. 

This  matter  is  brought  to  your  attention 
for  any  possible  action  that  you  consider 
appropriate. 

A  copy  of  my  Visa  slip  is  enclosed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Waltik  F.  Haiuson,  Jr.,  MD. 

Mr.  Piesident,  we  have  received  letters 
like  these  already.  I  did  not  think  the 
business  community  was  watching  that 
carefully  the  actions  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  and  that  businesses  would 
know  that  the  prohibition  against  sur- 
charges had  expired  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator  in- 
dicate where  he  got  the  letter? 

Mr.  GARN.  A  copy  was  sent  to  the 
president  of  Visa.  Frankly.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  got  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
sav  it  came  from  the  Visa  people? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  do  not  know.  Forget  the 
Visa  people,  the  point  Is,  who  is  paying 
the  bill?  The  consumer  is  paying  the  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  Senator 
Glenn  are  kidding  themselves  if  they 
think  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  reduc- 
tion in  prices  across  the  country,  and 
that  businesses  are  going  to  put  out  an- 
nouncements, "We  are  lowering  the  gen- 
eral price  for  everybody  because  we  are 
going  to  impose  surcharges."  Those 
menus  and  the  prices  on  merchandise  are 
going  to  be  exactly  the  same  even  if  sur- 
charges are  allowed,  and  cash  discounts 
will  still  not  be  pervasive  because  of  the 
complexities  of  the  law.  Cash  discounts 
are  now  limited  to  5  percent.  Therefore, 
all  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  by  per- 
mitting surcharges  is  to  add  to  the  infla- 
tion rate  and  to  the  cost  to  the  poor  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  in  just  a  minute,  Mr. 
President.  Before  I  do.  let  me  say  I  have 
much  more  faith  in  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  the  competitive  wav  in  which 
it  works  than  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
There  is  nc  question  that  it  works  and 
by  working,  that  means  that  when  the 
price  can  be  passed  on  to  where  it  should 
be,  the  credit  card  customer,  the  price  of 
goods  will  come  down.  Competition  will 
drive  them  down.  Not  overnight,  of 
course  not.  They  will  come  down  in  all 
kinds  of  ways — sales,  many  other  actions 
that  thev  will  take. 

I  do  not  say  this  is  jiist  my  opinion. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America.  Thev  represent  30 
million  peoole.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Consumer  Reports.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  consumer  people  who  have  studied 
this,  who  took  the  other  position  5  years 
ago  but  have  changed,  because  they  have 
found  out  that  the  consumer  is  going  to 
be  benefited  if  we  permit  the  merchant, 
when  he  wishes  to  do  so.  to  put  a  sur- 
charge on  the  credit  cards. 

Mr.  GARN.  If  the  Senator  believes 
that  the  general  price  level  will  go  down 
and  that  people  will  reprint  menus,  and 
that  the  surcharge  will  not  be  just  an 


suggest  that  he  believes  in  the  tooth 
fairy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  a  shocking 
lack  of  faith  in  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Senator 
frcHn  Wisconsin  has  the  floor.  Is  that 

correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  the 
amendment  has  expired.  The  Senator 
still  has  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  2  hours  on  the  bill- 
Mr.  GARN.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
whatever  time  I  am  taking  frMn  the 
amendment  I  am  not  going  to  call  up. 
in  order  to  help  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
require  unanimous  cOTisent  to  do  that. 
Mr.  GARN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.   CHAFEE.   Take   time   from   the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  time  has  all 
been  used  up. 
Mr.  GARN.  We  have  time  to  resp(Mid. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  my  time  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  That  means  I  will  still  have 
time  OTi  the  bill,  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  been 
yielded  15  minutes  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
faith.  It  is  a  matter  of  reality,  and  the 
letters  show  what  is  happening  to  the 
consumer. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  very  important 
point  to  be  made  in  the  fact  that  while 
all  the  consumer  groups  are  in  favor  of 
this,  there  is  a  person  opposed  to  this 
who  is  someone  with  whCHn  I  have  rarely 
agreed  in  the  last  6  years  and  with 
whom  I  have  had  incredible  fights  on  the 
so-called  pro  versus  anticonsumer  issues 
over  the  years.  This  man  is  Frank  An- 
NUNZio,  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  anybody  in  the 
Senate  or  in  the  House  who  is  known  by 
the  consumer  groups  or  consumers  as 
more  of  a  defender  of  the  consumer. 
That  is  why,  in  the  time  that  has  been 
yielded  to  me.  I  believe  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  not  just  place  this  letter  in  the 
Record  but  that  I  read  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  full  Senate.  He  writes: 

Wasrxncton.  D.C. 
DiAK  Mm.  Chaikman:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  through  some  misunderstanding 
the  legislation  belne  taVen  up  by  the  Senate 
today.  8.  414.  Is  b*lng  interpreted  In  part 
as  an  an ti -consumer  bill. 

Since  much  of  the  Senate  bill  is  identical 
to  the  House-passed  version  of  HJl.  31.  of 
Which  I  was  the  chief  sponsor.  I  would  like 
to  clear  the  air  on  a  few  points. 

I  take  a  backseat  to  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress as  being  a  champion  of  the  consumer. 
And.  I  know  my  position  on  the  anti-sxir- 
charge  provision  of  HJl.  31  and  8.  414  is  a 
pro-constimer  position.  If  I  thought  for  one 
minute  that  H.R  31  or  S.  414  was  an  anti- 
consumer  bill  I  wovUd  puU  my  name  off  of 
it  Immediately  and  ask  the  House  to  recon- 
sider its  position,  but  that  is  not  the  case. 

I  say.  parenthetically,  that  this  bill  was 


additional  cost  to  the  consumer,  then  I    passed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  372  to  4. 


The  antl -credit  card  surcharge  provision  of 
the  legislation  has  been  law  for  more  than 
five  years.  It  has  served  to  save  consumers 
mlUions  of  doUars  In  extra  costs  that  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  had  the  legislation 
not  been  In  effect.  I  am  the  first  to  admit 
that  credit  card  costs  are  too  high  and  have 
consistently  sponsored  legislation  to  reduce 
those  costs.  I  fail  to  understand,  however, 
how  the  consumer  will  benefit  by  paying 
more  for  the  use  of  credit  cards  when  credit 
cards  are  already  too  expensive. 

As  you  know,  the  credit  card  surcharge 
ban  expired  on  February  27.  Since  that  time 
I  have  already  seen  evidence  of  surcharges 
being  placed  on  credit  cards.  I  have  seen  no 
decreases  in  the  cash  prices  of  items  by  those 
btisinesses  that  surcharge  credit  cards.  Com- 
plaints from  consumers  are  already  reach- 
ing my  office  objecting  to  the  surcharge.  All 
of  these  consumers  want  to  know  when  the 
Congress  Is  going  to  put  the  surcharge  ban 
back  Into  effect,  because  as  one  woman 
stated  to  me,  "I  have  to  use  my  credit  card. 
I  have  no  other  choice". 

Unfortunately,  that  situation  occurs  far 
too  often  in  our  economy.  There  are  more 
than  600  mlUlon  credit  cards  in  circulation  in 
this  country.  Last  year  consumers  used  these 
credit  cards  to  purchase  1140  billion  of  goods 
and  services,  and  these  credit  cards  were  Ubed 
92  mllUon  times. 

It  is  nice  to  think  that  if  credit  cards  can 
be  surcharged  that  businesses  will  auto- 
matically reduce  their  prices  to  cash  ctis- 
tomers.  but  what  happens  if  that  assumption 
does  not  prove  true?  Can  we  afford  to  take 
a  chance  of  telUng  millions  of  Americans 
that  In  addition  to  paying  record  high  inter- 
est rates  on  credit  cards,  paying  annual  fees 
on  credit  cards,  and  being  subjected  to  new 
billing  methods  that  they  now  will  be  sur- 
charged every  time  they  use  a  credit  card? 
And  are  we  willing  to  put  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion of  saying  that  you  must  pay  this  sur- 
charge because  that  is  what  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  decreed? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  place  any  additional 
economic  burdens  on  the  shoulders  or  any 
Americans.  I  ask  you  to  urge  your  Senate 
colleagues  not  to  support  any  provision  that 
would  increase  credit  card  costs.  Let's  make 
the  economic  burden  a  little  lighter  for  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  Americans. 

With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Fbank  Annttnzio. 

Chairman. 

As  I  say,  Frank  Annttnzio  and  I  have 
not  often  agreed  on  issues,  but  he  could 
not  in  any  way  be  considered  anything 
but  the  champion  of  consumer  issues  by 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  allowing  me  to  interrupt  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
th'»nk  my  good  friend  from  Utah. 

Th''^  h'ls  been  most  enlightening  The 
30  million  member  Consumer  Federation 
of  America  supports  the  Proxmire-Glenn 
amendment,  as  does  the  Consumers 
Union,  as  do  a  number  of  other  consumer 
organizations  which  I  will  cite  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  was  able  to 
cite  a  Congressman — a  Congressman — 
and  was  able  to  cite  a  diner  at  a  Wash- 
ington restaurant.  I  submit  that  the  tes- 
timony by  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  which  has  g<Mie  into  this  matter 
in  great  detail  over  a  period  of  years, 
should  weigh  at  least  as  heavUy  as  the 
diner  at  the  Washington  restaurant:  and 
I  will  put  the  Consumers  Union  up 
against  a  fine  young  man  like  F»ank 
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Annttmzio — or,    Prank    Annunzio — any 
day. 

Mr.  President,  our  good  friends  on  the 
other  side  have  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
a  study  has  not  been  made  here.  Since 
when  do  we  say  that  we  have  a  regula- 
tion and  that  in  order  to  remove  the 
regulation,  we  have  to  have  a  study?  I 
say  that  m  order  to  have  that  regulation 
in  effect,  we  should  have  a  study.  The 
burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who  would 
put  the  regulation  into  effect.  It  is  not 
on  those  who  would  oppose  the  regula- 
tion. 

If  we  are  going  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  consumer  groups,  if  we  are  going  to 
follow  the  advice  of  every  competent 
Federal  agency  that  has  studied  this 
matter — and  I  will  point  to  a  number  of 
other  groups  that  support  our  position — 
if  we  are  going  to  be  willing  to  stand  up 
to  special  interest  groups,  the  credit  card 
companies,  we  should  support  this 
amendment. 

Unfortunately,  the  ban  on  surcharges 
also  promotes  costly  economic  inefiflcien- 
cies  by  encouraging  Americans  to  use 
credit  cards  without  knowing  the  true 
cost  of  the  credit  card.  They  do  that  be- 
cause they  do  not  know.  I  believe  that 
not  one  American  knows  that  the  mer- 
chant who  takes  his  credit  card,  and 
gives  him  credit  on  the  basis  of  the  credit 
card,  then  wiU  have  to  pay  3  or  4  or  5 
percent  to  the  credit  card  company 
whose  credit  card  he  uses.  Therefore,  ob- 
viously, ineluctably,  certainly,  that  ad- 
ditional price  is  in  the  price  of  the  mer- 
chandise he  buys.  It  is  concealed. 

Unquestionably,  the  free  market  sys- 
tem depends  on  consumers  being  able  to 
make  informed  choices.  It  is.  therefore, 
vital  to  the  marketplace  that  the  Con- 
gress not  be  a  party  to  any  plan  to  re- 
strict free  enterprise  in  order  to  enable 
the  credit  card  industry  to  bury  billions 
of  dollars  in  hidden  charges.  Consumers 
must  be  free  to  choose  wisely  between 
buying  on  credit  and  using  cash. 

This  would  do  that.  It  would  do  it 
freely.  It  does  not  say  that  you  have  to 
impose  a  surcharge  on  credit  cards.  It 
says  that  if  the  merchant  wishes  to  do 
so,  he  can  do  it.  Then,  when  the  con- 
sumer goes  in  to  buy.  he  will  have  some 
notion  that  the  cost  of  using  that  credit 
card  is  what  it  is — a  3-,  4-,  or  5-percent 
surcharge. 

By  the  same  token,  merchants  must 
also  be  free  to  choose  whether  discounts 
or  surcharges  are  in  their  best  interest. 

We  are  talking.  Senator  Glbnn  and 
I,  for  freedom,  for  freedom  of  the  mar- 
ketplace, for  the  absence  of  restrictions. 

Given  imrestricted  choices  I  just  do 
not  have  any  doubt  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  consumers  and  merchants  will 
make  the  decision  which  is  in  their  best 
interests. 

I  say  it  is  time  that  Congress  got  out 
of  the  business  of  forcing  this  hidden 
subsidy  charge  upon  cash  customers  for 
the  benefit  of  the  credit  card  indxistry. 
Let  competitive  market  forces  determine 
whether  one  merchant  will  impose  a 
surcharge  while  another  will  not.  What 
right  does  Congress  have  to  restrict  that 
free  market  choice  at  the  behest  of  the 
credit  card  industry?  If.  in  truth,  this 
Congress   and   this  administration   are 


dedicated  to  getting  the  Government  off 
people's  backs — then  it  can  start  by  kill- 
ing any  attempt  to  extend  the  surcharge 
ban. 

Just  as  an  aside,  I  note  that  even  a 
witness  who  testified  before  us,  and  our 
expectation  was  that  he  was  going  to 
support  the  surcharge  ban,  Mr.  Kittle, 
the  home  furnishing  store  owner  from 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  who  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Lugar  at  the  meeting,  said 
that  deregulating  s'orcharges  would 
probably  lower  the  price  that  a  cash  cus- 
tomer will  pay  for  goods,  compared  to 
the  credit  card  customer. 

That  is  not  just  a  casual  customer. 
That  Is  not  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  has  to  spend  his 
time  in  all  kinds  of  things.  That  is  a  man 
who  is  in  the  business.  He  says  it  would 
probably  lower  the  price  that  a  cash 
customer  will  pay  for  goods,  compared 
to  the  credit  card  customer. 

This  measure  to  extend  the  ban  on 
surcharges  another  3  years  should  pro- 
vide considerable  insight  into  just  how 
serious  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion are  about  restricting  the  interfer- 
ence of  Government  Urto  our  free  mar- 
ket system  when  the  restriction  in  ques- 
tion will  insure  billions  of  dollars  for 
their  friends  in  the  credit  card  indus- 
try— and  higher  prices  for  cash  on  pay- 
ing consumers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  that 
there  is  no  room  in  this  economy  for  spe- 
cial interest  legislation  costing  the 
American  people  billions  of  dollars.  Nor 
is  there  any  place  for  unwarranted  Gov- 
ernment intrusion  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  let- 
ters from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
that  reflect  the  imanimous  dissent  of 
of  these  Federal  agencies  against  ex- 
tending the  ban  on  surcharges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 
^  Washington.  DC. 

Re  S.  414  "Cash  Discount  Act." 
Senator  William  Proxmire. 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 

Urban  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington 

D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  requesting  our  com- 
ments on  S.  414,  the  "Cash  Discount  Act." 
S.  414  would  amend  Section  167(b)  of 
the  Truth  In  Lending  Act.  15  U.S.C.  ;i666f 
(b).  by  removing  the  nve  percent  ceiling  on 
discounts  for  cash  In  lieu  of  payment  by 
credit  card,  and  by  repealing  some  procedural 
provisions  of  !226.4(l)  of  Regulation  Z  12 
C.P.R.  5  2264(1)  (1980).  In  addl/tlon  Title 
11  would  extend  the  current  prohibition  on 
merchants  imposing  surcharges  on  credit 
card  customers  until  February  27.  1984  This 
prohibition  would  otherwise  expire  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1981.  Finally.  S.  414  contains  an 
additional  provision  which  moves  forward 
by  one  year  the  date  on  which  the  civil 
liability  provisions  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Simplification  Act  are  applicable  to  certain 
creditors. 

We  generally  support  the  Cash  Discount 
Act  but  provide  below  a  few  suggestions 
for  the  Committees  consideration.  The  goal 


of  federal  efforts  to  encourage  cash  dis- 
counts is  to  allow  merchants  to  offer  plans 
under  which  cash  customers  do  not  pay 
the  inherent  costs  of  credit  card  programs. 
One  example  of  these  costs  is  the  charge 
(■"discount")  imposed  by  credit  card  Issuers 
on  merchants  who  accept  credit  c&rds. 

The  most  significant  change  which  we  be- 
lleve  should  be  made  in  S.  414  Is  deletion  oX 
the  extension  of  the  current  Act's  prohibi- 
tion on  merchant-imposed  surcharges  ana 
substitution  of  a  provision  afflrmativcjy  <^ 
lowing  merchants  accepting  third-party 
credit  cards  to  impose  surcharges.  We  un- 
derstand from  our  staff  that  many  small 
merchants  which  adopt  programs  to  ensure 
that  cash  customers  do  not  pay  the  costs 
sissoclated  with  accepting  credit  cards  do  so 
by  imposing  a  surcharge  rather  than  grant- 
ing a  discount,  in  instances  in  which  the 
staff  has  notified  these  merchants  that  sur- 
charges are  Illegal,  the  uniform  response  has 
been  to  abandon  the  surcharge,  but  not  to 
institute  cash  discounts.  Moreover,  in  at  least 
one  Instance,  the  merchant  orally  expressed 
his  dismay  that  the  law  allowed  him  to  raise 
his  cash  price  and  then  grant  a  discount  but 
not  to  take  the  much  simpler  step  of  simply 
imposing  a  surcharge. 

In  theory,  a  discount  and  a  surcharge  are 
equivalent  concepts,  but  one  is  hidden  in  the 
cash  price  and  the  other  is  not.  Prom  a  prac- 
tical standpoint  the  surcharge  seems  easier 
to  Implement  and  more  likely  to  ensure  that 
the  price  credit  card  users  pay  reflects  the 
cost  of  accepting  credit  cards.  If  the  goal  of 
the  legislation  Is  to  ensure  that  cash  custo- 
mers are  not  required  to  absorb  the  extra 
costs  of  accepting  credit  cards,  and  thereby 
subsidize  credit  card  users,  then  elimina- 
tion of  the  current  prohibition  on  surcharges 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  obtaining  this  goal. 

There  are  reaUy  two  separate  questions 
facing  the  Congress.  The  first  decision  is 
whether  to  extend  the  Act's  current  substan- 
tive prohibition  on  surcharges.  We  t>elleve 
that  there  Is  no  economic  or  other  rationale 
Justifying  the  current  substantive  prohibi- 
tion and  that  it  should  be  deleted  or,  at  least, 
allowed  to  expire.  A  merchant  should  not  be 
restricted  from  Imposing  a  surcharge  or 
granting  a  discount  on  whatever  terms  it 
deems  appropriate  so  long  as  the  discoiint  or 
surcharge  does  not  violate  state  law  and  Is 
accompanied  by  Truth  In  Lending  Act  dis- 
dlsclosxires. 

The  second,  and  more  important  issue  from 
a  practical  standpoint,  is  whether  surcharges 
should  be  granted  an  exemption  from  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act's  general  disclosure  re- 
quirements, similar  to  that  provided  to  cash 
discounts,  in  order  to  encourage  their  use. 
We  believe  that  the  Cash  Discount  Act 
should  be  amended  to  grant  a  limited  exemp- 
tion to  merchants  which  accept  third  party 
credit  cards  and  Impose  a  surcharge.  This  ex- 
emption should,  at  least,  apply  to  surcharges 
which  are  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
count the  merchant  will  pay  the  card  issuer. 
If  such  a  provision  Is  enacted,  it  might  be 
coupled  with  a  provision  requiring  mer- 
chants to  clearly  disclose  that  they  Impose 
such  surcharges  in  any  advertisement  stat- 
ing that  they  accept  third  party  credit  cards 
in  order  to  prevent  merchants  from  exploit- 
ing consumers'  current  understanding  that 
such  charges  will  not  be  imposed.  Such  a 
notice  could  be  employed  for  a  limited  period 
such  as  one  to  three  years,  to  overcome  cur- 
rent consumer  perceptions  that  merchants 
advertising  that  they  accept  third  party 
credit  cards  are  impliedly  representing  that 
this  is  a  free  service. 

The  Act  would  also  remove  the  existing  five 
percent  ceUlng  on  cash  discounts.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  purpose  of  the  exist- 
ing celling  is  to  prevent  merchants  from 
passing  along  to  consumers  a  charge  greater 
than  that  the  merchant  would  otherwise  pay 
to  the  card  Issuer  on  the  specific  transaction. 
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We  understand  from  our  stail  that  the 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  the  discount  has 
not  been  a  particularly  Important  reason  for 
the  general  reluctance  of  merchants  to  offer 
cash  discounts.  Moreover,  we  are  concerned 
that  an  unlimited  discount  could  be  used 
to  subvert  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act's  general 
policy  of  promoting  informed  use  of  credit 
through  full  disclosure  of  cost.  Even  a  five 
percent  discount  for  cash  can  have  a  sub- 
stantial impact  on  the  true  Annual  Percent- 
age Rate  for  the  credit  transaction  and  sub- 
stantially frtisrtrate  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act's  primary  goal  of  enabling  consumers  to 
make  meaningful  cost  comparisons  between 
financial  institutions.  Therefore,  we  believe 
that  the  question  of  a  celling  on  discounts 
related  to  the  size  of  charges  actually  being 
imposed  by  card  Issuers  should  be  carefully 
considered. 

Finally,  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  the 
existing  statute's  requirements  that  the  cash 
discounts  must  be  available  to  all  cash  cus- 
tomers has  been  retained.  This  provision  en- 
sures that  customers  who  do  not  have  credit 
cards,  and  who  otherwise  might  bear  the 
costs  of  credit  transactions  without  enjoying 
any  of  their  benefits,  can  receive  the  dis- 
counts for  cash  payments. 

I  hope  that  you  vrill  find  our  views  of  as- 
sistance In  considering  this  legislation. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission.' 

Michael  Febtschttk, 

Chairman. 

Comptroller  op  the  Currency. 
Administrator  of  National  Banks, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  25,  1981. 
Hon.  Jake  Garn. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate.  5302 
Dirksen  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  comments  of  this  Office  on 
S.  467.  Title  I  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  ("TILA")  to  encourage 
greater  use  of  cash  discounts  by  merchants. 
Title  II  would  extend  until  February  27.  1983. 
the  current  ban  on  surcharges  by  merchants 
under  the  TILA.  Title  lit  is  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  TILA  which  would 
make  effective  on  AprU  1.  1981.  the  new  civil 
liability  provisions  of  the  TILA.  enacted 
as  part  of  Title  VI  of  the  Depository  Institu- 
tions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control  Act 
of  1980  ("DIDA").  Lastly.  "Htle  IV  would 
amend  12  U.S.C.  J  29  to  permit  a  national 
bank  to  continue  to  hold  certain  real  estate 
beyond  the  permissible  time  period  provided 
by  the  existing  law. 

We  support  the  purpose  of  Title  I  to  en- 
courage greater  use  of  cash  discounts  by 
merchants;  however,  we  suggest  that  cash 
discounts  and  surcharges  uoon  the  use  of 
credit  cards  be  afforded  similar  treatment 
under  the  law.  We  question  the  need  for 
proposed  Title  n  which  would  continue  the 
ban  on  merchant  surcharges  for  users  of 
credit  cards.  Recent  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  indicated  the  existlne  ban  on 
surcharges  has  the  effect  of  subsidizing 
credit  card  users  at  the  ex'-ense  of  cash  pay- 
ing customers,  many  of  whom  are  low-  and 
moderate-income  persons  who  may  not 
qualify  for  ooen-end  credit.  Permltttne  such 
surcharges  would  nrovide  a  mechanism  by 
which  cash  cs^omers  could  be  relieved  of 
subsidizing  credit  card  users. 

We  support  the  enactment  of  Title  III  of 
the  proposed  bill  as  necessary  to  remove  any 


'  Commissioners  Clanton  and  PItofsky 
voted  to  recommend  that  the  cash  discount 
celling  be  abolished.  While  they  recognize 
that  elimination  of  the  ceiling  mieht  Increase 
the  chance  of  Inadequate  credit  cost  dis- 
closures, they  believe  that  the  risk  Is  too 
speculative  to  Justify  limiting  the  bill's 
primary  goal  of  encouraging  cash  discounts. 


ambiguity  regarding  the  effective  date  of  the 
new  civil  liability  provisions  of  the  TILA 

Title  rv  pi  8.  467  Is  non-germane  to  the 
other  provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
It  would  permit  a  national  bank  to  bold 
until  December  31.  1982.  title  to  and  pos- 
session of  real  estate  carried  on  Its  books  at 
a  nominal  value  on  December  31.  1980.  pro- 
vided the  earnings  from  such  real  estate  are 
disclosed  separately  in  financial  statements 
of  the  bank.  The  National  Bank  Act  cur- 
rently limits  the  ability  of  national  banks  to 
acquire  or  hold  real  estate.  Generally,  any 
real  estate  acquired  by  a  national  bank  must 
be  disposed  of  within  five  years.  Section  29 
was  recently  amended  by  Section  701  of 
DIDA  to  permit  the  Comptroller,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  approve  the  holding  of 
real  estate  ("other  real  estate  owned")  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  10  years.  In  amending 
the  law.  Congress  reaffirmed  the  general  un- 
derlying purposes  of  Section  29  to:  (1)  pre- 
vent banks  from  acquiring  large  amounts  of 
real  estate  and  holding  It  for  extended  pe- 
riods of  time,  (2)  keep  bank  capital  flowing 
In  the  dally  channels  of  commerce,  and  (3) 
prevent  banks  from  accumulating  large 
amounts  of  Illiquid  and  speculative  assets. 
See  Senate  Rep.  No.  96-923,  96th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  The  recently  amended  law  does  not  per- 
mit banks  to  continue  to  hold  such  real 
estate  beyond  ten  years. 

Our  opposition  to  legislation  proposed  dur- 
ing the  96th  Congress  to  amend  Section  29 
was  stated  In  the  enclosed  letter  of  February 
5,  1981.  to  Senator  Tower.  Chairman  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Subcommittee.  In 
that  letter,  we  noted  our  objections  to  a  pro- 
posed five-year  extension  contained  in  S. 
226S.  Title  IV  of  8.  467  U  slmUar  to  the  previ- 
ously considered  amendment.  As  such,  those 
comments  are  applicable  to  the  merits  of  the 
issue  underlying  the  proposed  two-year  ex- 
tension contained  In  Title  IV  of  S.  467.  We 
do  not  believe  a  statutory  extension  la  nec- 
essary at  this  time. 

We  are.  in  fact,  now  requiring  firm  divesti- 
ture plans  from  each  of  the  banks  which 
hold  real  estate  In  contravention  of  the  ex- 
isting law. 

It  Is  our  Intention  to  permit  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time — up  to  two  years  In  some 
Instances — to  each  Institution  to  dispose  of 
properties  In  their  possession  so  that  a  fair 
value  can  be  realized.  This  approach.  In  our 
view.  Is  consistent  with  the  concept  of  fair- 
ness to  other  national  banks  and  the  under- 
lying purposes  of  existing  federal  law.  We. 
therefore,  urge  the  deletion  of  Title  IV  from 
the  bUl. 

Should  the  Committee,  nevertheless,  de- 
cide to  favorably  report  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, we  suggest  that  the  Committee's  Be- 
p>ort  expressly  indicate  the  need  for  affected 
institutions  to  prepare  adequate  divestiture 
plans  in  order  to  promptly  dispose  of  such 
real  estate  upon  expiration  of  the  extended 
holding  period.  In  order  to  avoid  disorderly 
and  costly  divestiture  of  such  holdings,  we 
would  require  such  plans  to  be  submitted  to 
the  agency  prior  to  the  expiration  of  any 
extended  statutory  time  period. 

In  balance,  we  do  not  believe  that  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  bill  Is  necessary  at  this 
time.  More  specifically,  we  suggest  that  Titles 
n  and  rv  be  deleted  from  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. The  existing  ban  on  surcharges  by 
merchants  should  be  permitted  to  expire. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  with 
regard  to  Titles  I.  n  and  in  of  the  proposed 
legislation  please  contact  Ms  JoAnn  S.  Bare- 
foot. Deputy  Comptroller  for  Customer  and 
Community  Programs  at  (202)  447-0934.  If 
you  have  any  questions  regarding  Title  IV, 
please  contact  Mr.  Charles  E.  Lord,  Senior 
Advisor  to  the  ComptroUer,  (202)  447-1763 
Sincerely, 

Paul  M.  Homan, 
Acting  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 


National  Crcdr  Union 

Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  23, 1911. 
Hon.  Jake  Oarn. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  comments  on  S.  414.  a  bUl 
"to  amend  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  en- 
courage cash  discounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses". 

The  National  Credit  Union  Administration 
supports  this  measure  to  remove  the  present 
5  percent  limitation  on  cash  discounts,  bow- 
ever,  we  would  recommend  that  the  ban  on 
surcharges  also  be  removed  for  a  trial  period 
in  order  to  provide  merchants  the  most  flexl- 
bUlty  In  marketing  their  products.  At  the 
end  of  a  trial  period  such  as  2-3  years,  and 
after  determining  that  abuses  such  as  the 
hiding  of  finance  charges  have  not  occurred, 
a  decision  for  permanent  removal  should  be 
made. 

Sincerely. 

Lawrkncc  Connell. 

Chairman. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Boaro, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Jake  Garn. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  our  comments  on  S.  414 
and  S.  467.  two  essentially  Identical  bUls 
both  entitled  the  Cash  Discount  Act.  The 
measures  would  allow  discounts  to  be  offered 
for  cash  purchases  without  the  discount  con- 
stituting a  finance  charge  under  the  Truth- 
in-Lendlng  Act,  as  long  as  the  discount  Is 
available  to  all  prospective  purchasers  and 
this  availability  Is  clearly  and  console uously 
disclosed.  Currently,  any  such  discount  in 
excess  of  5  percent  must  be  computed  as 
part  of  the  finance  charge.  The  bUls  also 
would  extend  the  present  ban  on  Imposing 
surcharges  for  credit  card  use.  Under  current 
law.  the  ban  wlU  expire  on  February  27. 
1981;  S.  414  would  prohibit  surcharees 
through  February  27.  1984.  and  8  467  would 
continue  the  ban  until  February  27.  1983. 

The  Bank  Board  supports  S.  414  and  S.  467 
in  their  proposed  elimination  of  the  existing 
5  percent  limit  on  cash  discounts.  By  free- 
ing sellers  from  certain  current  Truth-in- 
Lendlng  complications  resulting  from  offer- 
ing discounts,  the  bills  could  significantly 
Increase  the  number  of  such  discounts  avail- 
able, thus  contributing  to  a  lowering  of  the 
cost  of  goods  and  services.  In  addition,  re- 
moving barriers  to  the  offering  of  discounts 
for  cash  purchases  would  serve  an  equitable 
purpose,  in  that  It  could  contribute  to  en- 
suring that  cash  purchasers  are  not  required 
to  provide  subsidies  to  persons  utUlzing 
credit  cartls.  And.  of  course,  the  proposed 
cash  discount  liberalization  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  general  trend  toward  eco- 
nomic deregulation  that  has  characterized 
such  Coneresslonal  actions  as  the  De->osltory 
Institutions  Deregulation  and  Monetary  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980.  Public  Law  96-221.  As  wit- 
nessed by  our  strong,  consistent  support  of 
rate  decontrol,  this  Is  a  trend  with  which  the 
Bank  Board  U  very  sympathetic.  In  our 
view  a  return  to  a  markev  place  environ- 
ment m  as  many  sectors  as  feasible  wlU 
result  in  a  fairer  and  more  efficient  func- 
tioning of  our  national  economy 

Because  of  our  support  for  lifting  govern- 
ment controls,  as  the  bUls.  in  effect,  would 
do  with  respect  to  cash  discounts,  we  do  not 
endorse  the  extension  of  the  credit  card  sur- 
charge prohibition  contained  In  both  S  414 
and  S  467.  Should  a  merchant  wish  to  clwJge 
more  for  goods  obtained  with  a  credit  card  in 
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order  to  rellect  the  higher  costo  Involved  In 
credit  c»rd  transactions,  we  believe  he  should 
be  free  to  do  so.  The  credit  card  Industry,  In 
our  view.  Is  capable  of  prospering  without 
this  kind  of  Federal  protection.  In  any  event. 
the  actual  difference  between  a  discount  and 
a  surcharge  Is  unclear,  and  we  believe  it 
would  be  anomalous  to  allow  one  and  not 
the  other.  The  practical  consequence  of  Im- 
posing this  artificial  distinction  undoubtedly 
would  be  to  discourage  the  use  of  discounts, 
for  merchants  would  be  confused  as  to  what 
Is  or  Is  not  allowed,  and  thus  would  be  re- 
luctant to  engage  in  any  alteration  of  their 
pricing  structure. 

We  have  no  comment  on  the  provision  In 
S.  M7  that  would  extend  until  1983  the  abil- 
ity of  national  banks  to  hold  certain  real 
estate,  for  It  is  outside  our  area  of 
responsibility. 

I  hope  this  has  been  responsive  to  your  re- 
quest. Please  note  that,  in  accordance  with 
13  UjS.C.  {  250,  this  letter  has  been  reviewed 
only  by  the  members  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  The  views  expressed  herein 
are  those  of  this  agency,  but  do  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  views  of  the  President.  If 
you  need  any  additional  information,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

JoaN  H.  DaLTON. 

INTZEMATIONAI,  LADIES'  GAKMENT 

WosKBis'  Union, 
NeiD  York.  N.Y..  February  25, 1981. 
Hon.  Jake  Oabn, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Dirkaen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Oarn;  The  International 
Ladies'  Oarment  Workers'  Union  opposes  the 
ban  on  credit  surcharges  presently  contained 
in  S.  414  the  Cash  Discount  Act. 

The  government  ban  on  credit  surcharges 
forces  retailers  to  charge  all  customers  for  the 
"merchant  discounts"  paid  to  credit  card 
companies.  Last  year  these  charges  amounted 
to  over  $1.5  billion  for  American  Express, 
Visa  and  Mastercharge  alone. 

Simply  put,  the  ban  requires  cash  custom- 
ers to  subsidize  credit  card  purchases.  Even 
lower-income  consumers  who  cannot  qualify 
for  credit  cards  pay  this  cost  of  credit  The 
ban  also  deceives  consumers  about  the  true 
cost  of  credit,  burying  the  merchant  discount 
In  the  overall  price  of  goods. 

In  mark-up  tomorrow,  the  Committee  will 
consider  an  amendment  to  lift  the  surcharge 
ban  for  a  period  of  three  years.  We  urge  you 
to  support  this  action.  The  amendment  will 
not  require  merchants  to  do  anything,  but  It 
will  give  them  greater  freedom  to  create  a 
system  of  equitable  prices. 
Sincerely, 

BVELTN   DtTBmOW, 

Vice  President. 

National  Council 
OF  ScNioB  CrnzzNs. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  25,  1981. 
Hon.  Jaxz  Oarn, 

Chairman,  Senate  Bankina  Committee, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Cmairiian  Oarn  :  The  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens  opposes  the  ban  on 
credit  surcharges  in  S.  414.  The  Cash  Dis- 
count Act.  The  ban  should  be  lifted  so  that 
retailers  are  not  forced  to  make  cash  cus- 
tomers subsidize  credit  card  purchases. 

Cash  customers  helped  bear  the  burden  of 
over  11.5  Billion  in  "merchant  discounts"  re- 
tailers paid  last  year  to  the  three  largest 
credit  card  companies.  These  charges — at- 
tributable solely  to  credit  card  ourchases— 
are  buried  In  the  overall  prices  of  goods.  Even 
low-Income  consumers,  elderly  and  others, 
who  cannot  qualify  for  credit  cards  must  pay 
these  hidden  costs. 

In  mark-up  session  tomorrow,  the  full 
Banking  Committee  win  consider  an  amend- 


ment to  lift  the  surcharge  ban  for  a  period 
of  three  years.  We  urge  you  to  support  this 
action.  It  is  essentially  a  free  market  amend- 
ment which  will  give  merchants  greater  ca- 
pacity to  use  a  fair  system  of  cash  and  credit 
pricing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jacob  Ciatman, 

President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  now  to  a  series  of  letters 
that  I  received  and  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  received  from  orga- 
nizations approving  the  extension  of  this 
ban  on  surcharges. 

Mr.  President,  I  assume  that  this  is 
being  taken  out  of  my  time,  my  2  hours 
that  I  have  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn)  .  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  le^jter  comes  from  the  Nation&l 
Small  Business  Association,  one  of  the 
two  major  small  business  groups  in  the 
country.  Almost  all  of  us  in  Congress 
are  aware  of  that  organization.  It  is  one 
that  has  a  deep  interest  in  Federal  leg- 
islation. We  know  of  its  expert  reflection 
of  the  views  of  small  business.  What  do 
they  say?  This  letter  is  March  10,  ad- 
dressed to  me.  It  says : 

The  National  Small  Business  Association 
Is  strongly  supportive  of  S.  414.  the  Cash 
Discount  Act.  We  feel  that  removal  of  the 
5  percent  limitation  on  cash  purchases  can 
indeed  help  move  consumers  toward  more 
stable  purchasing  habits. 

However,  we  are  opposed  to  title  3  of  S. 
414  which  extends  the  ban  on  surcharges. 

Credit  card  charges  are  currently  passed 
on  to  the  consumers  even  though  they  are 
not  indicated  as  a  surcharge  at  the  time  of 
purchase. 

That  again  is  the  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association.  That  is  not  one  Con- 
gressman. That  is  not  one  person  hav- 
ing dinner  in  a  Vermont  restaurant. 
That  is  an  organization  of  small  busi- 
ness that  has  well  repre.<u>nt«d  small 
business  in  the  past: 

We  feel  strongly  that  the  consumer's  right 
to  be  informed  Includes  being  Informed  of 
charges  associated  with  his  credit  card  pur- 
chases. The  merchant  should  have  the  right 
If  he  so  desires  to  pass  the  Information 
along. 

That  is  what  the  Glenn-Proxmire 
amendment  does: 

The  National  Small  Business  Association 
would  support  any  amendment  aimed  at 
eUmlnatlng   the   ban  on   surcharge   notices. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
Consumers  Federation  of  America.  I  re- 
ferred to  that  organization.  They  rep- 
resent 30  million  consumers,  by  far  the 
biggest  consumer  organization  and  per- 
haps one  of  the  biggest,  certainly  in  the 
country.  This  is  a  letter  dated  March  12 
and  they  say: 

Dear  Senator  Proxmixe:  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America  is  totally  and  unequivo- 
cally opposed  to  the  surcharge  ban  con- 
tained in  S.  414.  This  government  intrusion 
on  the  free  market  gives  consumers  Incor- 
rect signals  about  credit — making  it  appear 
to  be  free  when  It  in  fact  has  substantial 
costs.  Further,  the  surcharge  ban  penalizes 
lower-income  purchasers  who  cannot  qual- 
ify for  credit  cards:  they  still  pay  for  the 
"merchant  discount"  in  their  prices.  Final- 
ly, the  ban  discourages  merchants  from  of- 
fering legal  cash  discounts,  whose  only  dif- 


ference from  credit  surcharges  Is  a  semantic 
one. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say : 

To  those  who  argue  that  lifting  the  sur- 
charge ban  can  cause  abuse,  we  respond 
that  the  lifting  of  the  ban  Is  not  likely 
to  cause  any  merchant  to  deceive  consum- 
ers who  are  not  already  doing  so.  The  po- 
tential for  deception  is  much  greater  in  the 
"cash  discount"  situation,  especially  where 
the  merchant  raises  his  regular  prices  one 
day  to  a  "phony  regular  price"  and,  then, 
the  next  day  offers  a  cash  discount  which 
brings  the  price  of  the  goods  back  to  their 
actual  "regular  price."  Certainly  the  propo- 
nents of  the  ban  would  not  argue  that  cash 
discounts  should  be  eliminated  because 
there  is  this  potential  for  abuse. 

CPA  favors  limit  of  7  percent  on  the 
amount  of  the  surcharge  and  the  cash  dis- 
count. However,  if  the  choice  is  between 
the  surcharge  ban  and  the  removal  of  the 
ban  with  no  limitation,  we  support  your 
amendment  to  remove  this  ban  without  lim- 
itation. 

It  could  hardly  be  more  unequivocal. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Consumers 
Union.  This  is  an  organization  that  pub- 
lishes Consumer  Reports  and  has  won 
an  enviable  reputation  throughout  the 
years  as  highly  competent  and  expert. 
They  study  these  matters  very  carefully 
before  they  issue  reports,  and  the  Con- 
sumer Reports,  of  course,  have  a  very 
big  circulation  and  have  been  viewed  by 
many  as  an  expert  voice  of  the  consumer 
movement.  They  in  a  letter  dated  March 
11  to  me  say  this: 

On  behalf  of  Consumers  Union,  I  am  writ- 
ing in  support  of  your  effort  to  amend  S. 
414  to  eliminate  the  ban  on  surcharging 
credit  card  purchasers.  That  ban  constitutes 
an  vmwarranted  government  intrusion  Into 
the  marketplace  that  serves  only  one  special 
Interest  group — credit  card  issuers — at  the 
expense  of  other  consumers. 

Tour  amendment  to  allow  unlimited  sur- 
charges would  remove  this  special  interest 
provision  and  permit  more  equitable  pricing 
of  goods  and  services. 

Then  I  have  a  letter  here  from  an 
outstanding  labor  union.  I  think  many 
people  are  unacquainted  with  the  re- 
markable record  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union.  It  is  a 
union  that  has  won  the  admiration  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  labor  move- 
ment in  this  country  because  it  has 
worked  very,  very  closely  with  manage- 
ment. It  has  been  able  to  preserve  a  situ- 
ation of  survival  with  great  diflBculty  In 
New  York  City  and  around  the  country 
because  it  is  one  that  is  characterized  by 
small  business,  one  that  Is  characterized 
by  very  tough  foreign  competition,  and  it 
takes  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  both  labor  and  management  to 
improve  the  technology  and  to  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  providing  decent  wages 
and  working  conditions  and  yet  being 
able  to  sell  a  product  at  a  reasonable 
price.  This  union  has  taken  one  of  the 
most  constructive  and  positive  interests 
in  consimier  affairs.  This  Is  what  Evelyn 
Dubrow,  v'ce  president  and  legislative 
director  of  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  tells.  This  Is  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Chairman  Gar:?.  It  says : 

The  International  Ladles'  Oarment  Work- 
ers' Unldn  opposes  the  ban  on  credit  sur- 
charges presently  contained  In  8.  414.  the 
Cash  Discount  Act. 


The  government  ban  on  credit  surcharges 
forcee  retailers  to  charge  all  customers  for 
the  "merchant  discounts"  paid  to  credit  card 
companies.  Last  year,  these  charges  amounted 
to  over  $1.5  bUllon  for  AmM^can  Express, 
Visa  and  Mastercharge  alone. 

Simply  put,  the  ban  requires  cash  custom- 
ers to  subsidize  credit  card  purchases.  Even 
lower-income  consumers  who  cannot  qualify 
for  credit  cards  pay  this  cost  of  credit.  The 
ban  also  deceives  consumers  about  the  true 
cost  of  credit,  burying  the  merchant  discount 
in  the  overall  price  of  goods. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this  letter 
should  be  of  particular  concern  to  us  be- 
cause I  say  this  union  has  again  and 
again  demonstrated  its  expertise,  its 
wisdom,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  it  hesi- 
tates to  take  a  position  imtil  it  knows 
where  the  true  interest  of  the  consumer 
lies. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  one  of  the 
great  organizations  that  represents  the 
senior  citizens  in  this  country.  Its  presi- 
dent, Jacob  dayman,  writes  as  follows 
on  February  25: 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
opposes  the  ban  on  credit  surcharges  in  8. 
414,  The  Cash  Discount  Act.  The  ban  should 
be  lifted  so  that  retailers  are  not  forced  to 
make  cash  customers  subsidize  credit  card 
purchases. 

Remember,  this  comes  from  the  senior 
citizens  organization  of  this  country. 
They  are  concerned,  of  course,  with 
millions  of  senior  citizens  who,  without 
the  Glenn-Proxmire  amendment,  will  be 
in  the  position  of  having  to  pay  higher 
prices  because  in  many  cases  they  do  not 
have  the  kind  of  credit  that  would  permit 
them  to  have  a  credit  card,  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  again 
is  an  organization  that  does  not  act  on 
impulse  or  sentiment.  They  act  on  a  very 
hard,  tough  study  of  what  the  facts  are. 

They  go  on  to  say: 

Cash  customers  helped  bear  the  burden  of 
over  $1.5  billion  In  "merchant  discounts"  re- 
tailers paid  last  year  to  the  three  largest 
credit  card  companies.  These  charges — at- 
tributable solely  to  credit  card  purchases — 
are  burled  in  the  overall  prices  of  goods.  Even 
low-income  consumers,  elderly  and  others, 
who  cannot  qualify  for  credit  cards  must  pay 
these  hidden  costs. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  one  of  the  three  great 
farm  organizations  of  this  country,  to 
Chairman  Garn  and  it  is  dated  Febru- 
ary 25.  It  says: 

National  Farmers  Union  opposes  the  ban 
on  credit  surcharges  oresently  contained  In 
S.  414.  The  Cash  Discount  Act.  We  urge 
Banking  Committee  action  to  remove  the 
ban. 

As  a  result  of  the  government  ban  on 
credit  surcharges,  cash  customers  are  forced 
to  subsidize  cash  purchases.  Last  year,  cash 
customers  as  a  whole  heloed  bear  over  $1.5 
billion  In  "merchant  discount"  .  .  . 

And  it  goes  on  to  say  that: 

Lifting  the  ban  on  surcharges  would  force 
this  hidden  cost — currently  buried  In  the 
overall  price  of  goods — into  the  open. 

That  is  according  to  the  letter  from 
the  National  Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  very  briefly 
to  two  other  organizations  that  represent 
free  enterprise:  First  the  Council  for  a 
Competitive  Economy.  This  organization 


wrote  to  the  committee  on  March  5  as 
follows: 

I  am  writing  to  express  the  CoimcU's 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  credit-surcharge 
ban  In  S.  414.  the  Cash  Discount  Act.  The 
Council,  as  you  know,  is  a  national  business 
organization  dedicated  to  the  free,  competi- 
tive economy  unhampered  by  regulation, 
subsidy  or  special  prlvUege.  We  have  mem- 
bers In  all  50  states,  including  Utah. 

Our  support  of  free  competition  leads  us 
to  oppose  the  surcharge  ban,  an  anticom- 
petitive regulation  that  interferes  with  busi- 
ness people  and  consumers  and  that  Is  out  % 
of  step  with  the  economic  views  expressed  by 
the  voters  In  November. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

In  a  free  economy,  merchants  have  the 
right  to  use  surcharges  for  any  purpose.  This 
is  simply  voluntary  exchange;  customers  are 
free  to  shop  elsewhere  if  they  dislike  the 
extra  charge.  This  view  is  ImpUcltly  conceded 
In  S.  414,  which  allows  unlimited  discounts 
lor  cash  customers.  The  surcharge  ban,  then, 
is  perplexing.  If  merchants  are  free  to  use 
one  device,  they  should  be  free  to  use  the 
other. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  National 
Taxpayers  Unicwi,  which  many  of  us  are 
familiar  with.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  organization  in  the  country  that  has 
done  a  better  job  of  focusing  on  the 
spending  records  of  Members  of  Congress, 
has  exposed  that  record,  and  has  made 
people  conscious  of  whether  their  Sena- 
tor or  their  Congressman  has  been  voting 
in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  authorizations 
and  appropriations  bills  that  increase 
Federal  spending.  Here  is  what  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union  said  on  March  5 : 

The  NaUonal  Taxpayers  Union  supports 
the  above  referenced  bill  to  remove  the  pres- 
ent Ave  percent  limitation  on  cash  discounts. 
However,  we  do  not  believe  the  bill  should 
continue  the  prohibition  against  so-called 
surcharges  and  urge  that  you  support  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  legalize  this  harm- 
less practice. 

We  find  absolutely  unconvincing  the  argu- 
ment that  credit  card  surcharges  are  apt  to 
"deceive  or  mislead  the  consumer  "  And 
while,  should  either  surcharges  or  cash  dis- 
counts become  widespread  through  the  mar- 
ket process,  we  believe  that  it  would  have  a 
significantly  positive  effect  in  slowing  the 
creation  of  inflationary  monetary  substitutes, 
we  base  our  position  strictly  on  our  support 
of  free  enterprise  and  freedom  of  contract. 
The  market  Is  perfectly  capable  of  deter- 
mining which  practices  will  find  the  greatest 
acceptance. 

Finally.  I  should  note  that  we  reject  the 
notion  that  csish  buyers  are  somehow  forced 
to  "subsidize"  credit  card  users  or  that  the 
merchant  costs  associated  in  providing  credit 
card  conveniences  are  conceptually  distinct 
from  any  other  cost  of  doln?  business.  Tills  is 
not  the  Issue.  We  do  not  believe  there  Is 
any  need  for  a  government  "study"  on  serv- 
ices a  merchant  might  choose  to  offer  poten- 
tial customers  to  make  his  goods  more  at- 
tractive, to  Increase  his  business,  and  to  raise 
his  profits.  One  might  as  well  study  the  prac- 
tice of  providing  "free"  TV  sets  in  modem 
hotels  or  any  other  cost  of  doing  business 
which  Is  only  Indirectly  tied  to  static  notions 
of  production  costs.  "Subsidies"  are  purely 
a  creation  of  the  government  and  do  not  ex- 
ist In  the  marketplace. 

(Mr.  HEINZ  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  have  one  other 
letter  here  which  comes  from  the  Na- 
tional Mass  Retailing  Institute,  which 
is  a  trade  association  representing  a  dis- 
count merchandising  industry  and  with 


nationwide  sales  of  over  $50  billion,  ob- 
viously a  very,  very  big  factor,  repre- 
senting many  stores  and  representing 
probably  hundreds  of  thousands  of  em- 
ployees who  work  for  this  very  important 
factor  chat  sells  $50  billion  a  year. 

The  National  Mass  Retailing  Institute, 
according  to  the  letter  of  March  11, 
says  as  follows : 

The  National  Mass  BetaUlng  Institute 
\NMBI)  ,  a  trade  association  representing  the 
discount  merchandising  industry  with  na- 
tionwide sales  of  over  50  billion  dollars, 
strongly  urges  your  support  for  the  Prox- 
mlre-Glenn  amendment  to  the  Cash  Dis- 
count bUl  (S.  414)  scheduled  for  floor 
consideration  on  Thursday.  March  13.  NMSI't 
member  stores,  which  are  located  in  vir- 
tually every  state,  operate  on  a  discount 
basis  and  have  predominantly  cash-paying 
customers. 

The  continued  ban  on  credit  card  sur- 
charges  under  the  reported  bill  hides  the 
real  cost  of  credit  and  discriminates  against 
cash-paying  customen  by  forcing  them  to 
continue  to  subsidize  the  purchasing  habits 
of  credit  card  users.  While  the  result  is 
mitigated  to  some  extent  by  aUowlng  un- 
limited caah  discounts  to  cash-paying  cus- 
tomers, it  puts  an  unfair  burden  on  discount 
stores,  the  majority  of  whose  customers 
already  purchase  by  cash.  A  simpler  and 
more  straightforward  method  of  allocating 
the  cost  of  credit  Is  to  impose  a  surcharge 
in  an  amount  equal  to  such  cost  on  the 
small  percentage  of  purchases  which  actuaUy 
use  credit. 

NMRI  urges  you  to  vote  for  the  Proxmlre- 
Glenn   amendment   which   gives   consumers 
an  informed   choice   without   artificial   dis- 
tortion of  the  buyer-seUer  relationship. 
Sincerely, 

BlCHASD  I.  Hx>su, 

President. 

Mr.  President,  there  you  have  it. 
Every  organization  that  is  not  a  special 
Interest  organization,  which  has  spoken 
out  on  this,  says  they  favor  this  amend- 
ment, every  one,  the  consumer  organiza- 
tions, the  business  organizations,  the 
organizations  representing  the  unions 
and  representing  the  elderly. 

This  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
National  Small  Business  Association,  the 
National  Mass  Retailing  Institute,  the 
Council  for  a  Competitive  Economy,  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America,  the  Consumers  Union, 
the  AFLr-CIO,  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens,  and  the  other  side 
says  this  is  an  anticonsumer  amend- 
ment. Anticonsumer?  How  silly  can  you 
get. 

We  know,  and  as  the  expert  organi- 
zations which  have  studied  this  care- 
fully know,  that  there  is  no  way  mer- 
chants are  going  to  take  a  $1.5  billion 
amount  and  just  eat  it.  As  I  say,  any 
merchant,  whether  he  has  a  cost  ac- 
counting system  or  not,  is  going  to  pass 
on  all  his  costs  and  his  pricing.  He  has 
to  do  it.  That  is  the  way  our  system 
works.  He  has  to  do  it,  and  he  does  do 
it. 

What  happens  under  present  circum- 
stances is  that  customers  are  encour- 
aged to  take  the  free  ride  and  use  their 
credit  cards  and  that,  I  submit,  is  an 
inflationary  practice.  We  know  that 
credit  is  excessively  used  In  our  econ- 
omy, it  is  excessively  used  in  the  Federal 
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Ooveminent,  as  my  good  friend  John 
Chafee  has  called  to  our  attention  from 
time  to  time,  and  as  have  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  over  and  over  again. 
We  know  it  is  excessively  used,  but  sdsc 
excessively  used  by  200  million— I  guess 
I  should  say  230  million — consumers 
because  I  notice  on  the  "Today  Show" 
this  morning  3-year-old  children  are 
now  buying  makeup,  little  girls,  a  very 
attractive  feature. 

At  any  rate,  to  get  back  to  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  President.  I  think  the  issue 
here  is  and  must  be  clear.  If  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  believes  in  holding 
down  regulations,  if  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  believes  that  the  consumaers  of 
this  country  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  buy  on  cash  and  get  the  lowest 
possible  charge,  if  they  believe  we  should 
have  as  full  an  anti-inflation  program 
as  possible,  then  it  seems  to  me  they 
should  support  the  Glenn-Proxmirc 
amendment. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  BRITISH  AMERICAN 
PARLIAMENTARY  GROUP 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  we  might  have  a  brief  recess.  A  dis- 
tinguished group  of  British  MP's  are 
here  and  they  are  going  to  be  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms ».  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  we  have  a  recess  for  what- 
ever brief  time,  say  no  more  than  5  min- 
utes, and  without  the  time  being  charged 
to  either  side. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  withhold  for  just  a  moment?  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  F»resident,  we  do  have  a  distin- 
guished group  of  members  of  Parliament 
with  whom  I  just  had  lunch,  along  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Bn)EN). 

We  have  the  honor  of  the  presence  of 
members  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Dennis  W. 
Healy,  Mr.  Roland  Moyle.  Mr.  Jeffrey 
Thomas,  Mr.  James  Tinn,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Woolmer,  Sir  Charles  Fletcher-Cooke, 
Mr.  Anthony  Buck,  Mr.  Nicholas  Bugen, 
Mr.  Hugh  J.  Dykes,  Mr.  Roger  Moate, 
and  Mr.  Eric  Deakins. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

There  being  no  objection  to  the  re- 
quest for  a  short  recess,  the  Senate,  at 
1:39  p.m..  recessed  until  1:44  p.m.: 
whereupon,  tha  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Heinz)  . 


CASH  DISCOUNT  ACT 

I'he  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  414) . 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  (Thair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was  pre- 
viously recognized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  been  patiently 
waiting  to  get  the  floor.  It  would  be  my 
intention  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  for  3  minutes  and  then  I  would 
like  3  minutes,  and  then  I  would  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized  tor  not  to 
exceed  3  nunutes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  S.  414,  and  my 
opposition  to  any  effort  to  amend  it  by 
permitting  mercnants  to  add  a  surcharge 
as  a  condition  oi  accepting  credit  cards. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  amendment 
creates  the  very  real  possibihty  oi  dis- 
crimination against  middle-income 
Americans,  the  group  wlxicn  reues  on 
them  the  most.  At  the  same  time,  I  tail 
to  understand  who  would  benefit  by  the 
amendment. 

According  to  a  Federal  Reserve  Board 
study,  credit  card  use  is  a  middle-income 
phenomenon.  High-income  people  may 
use  charge  accounts  but  rarely  any  other 
kind  ox  consumer  credit. 

credit  cards  offer  several  advantages 
to  the  user.  Among  others,  these  ad- 
vantages include: 

The  cash-advance  feature  of  a  credit 
card  enables  the  customer  to  handle  un- 
expected contingencies  without  destroy- 
ing his  budget  and  making  an  unwanted 
dip  into  savings,  and  without  excessive 
formalities. 

The  single  monthly  statement  received 
by  the  customer  enables  him  to  see  at  a 
glance  all  his  card  purchases  tor  the 
month  and  to  simpluy  his  budget  process. 

Credit  cards  enable  the  holder  to 
economize  on  the  amount  of  cash  car- 
ried. 

If  merchants  are  allowed  to  add  a  sur- 
charge most  assuredly  this  practice  will 
have  a  chilling  effect  on  the  use  oi  credit 
cards,  and  the  benefits  they  offer  will  in 
effect  be  restricted. 

If  the  use  of  credit  cards  is  restricted, 
the  user  is  not  the  only  one  who  will 
suffer.  Buisiness  will  drop  off.  and  more 
unemployment  will  occur.  Our  tourism 
industry,  which  accoimts  for  $140  bil- 
lion annually  and  employs  over  6  mil- 
lion people,  would  be  especially  hard  hit. 
It  is  not  too  difficult  to  imagine  the 
enormity  of  the  hardship  this  would 
cause  among  the  men  and  women  who 
work  in  our  food  and  beverage  and  lodg- 
ing industries. 

Those  who  advocate  lifting  the  ban 
on  credit  card  surcharges  do  so  on 
grounds  that  it  penalizes  those  who  pay 
cash  because  cash  customers  have  to 
bear  the  added  costs  created  by  other 
customers'  use  of  credit  cards,  as  prices 
rise  to  cover  higher  handling  expenses, 
including  the  merchant  discount. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence I  have  seen  this  simply  is  not  so. 
A  Federal  Reserve  Board  study  found 
that  the  use  of  credit  cards  does  not  in- 
crease merchants'  costs;  does  not  raise 
prices;  and  does  not  discriminate  against 
the  cash  customer. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment would  create  instability  in  our 
economy  at  a  time  when  we  should  be 
doing  our  utmost  to  bolster  it,  and  I  am 
therefore  opposed  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  forego  my  time  at  this  time  and 
let  the  opposition  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  do  not  yield  my  time 
permanently. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  need,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  support  Sena- 
tor PRoxifiRE's  efforts  to  put  forth  an 
amendment  that  I  would  caill  a  truth- 
in-selling  amendment  to  this  Truth  In 
Lending  Act.  We  all  recall  last  year's 
political  campaign  and  the  Presidential 
campaign  that  always  had  as  a  slogan 
at  every  stop.  "Get  Government  off  the 
backs  of  the  people.  Get  Gtovemment  off 
the  backs  of  the  people."  And  at  every 
stop  we  heard  rhetoric  such  as,  "My 
friends,  the  heavy  hand  of  Government 
adds  burdens  to  the  forces  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  to  those  forces 
that  made  this  Nation  great."  or  we  then 
come  back  to  "Get  Government  off  the 
backs  of  the  people."  Or  we  would  go 
ahead  with  another  one  of.  "My  friends, 
we  must  remove  the  shackles,  the  chains, 
the  handcuffs  that  bind  the  businesses 
of  our  beloved  land,"  and  we  come  back 
to  "Get  Government  off  the  backs  of  the 
people." 

Then  there  would  be  another  speech 
that  would  be  something  like  this.  It 
would  be,  "My  friends,  the  regulatory 
bonds  of  Government  interference  fall 
i;ke  a  smothering  blanket  over  the  spirit 
of  every  American,  of  every  man,  wom- 
an, and  child  in  this  sovereign  country, 
and  every  businessman,  every  entre- 
preneur, every  investor,  every  laborer, 
every  unionist  wanting  to  work  in  a  free 
enterprise  system  and  I  promise  you  that 
I  will  work  to  deregulate,  to  throw  off 
those  shackles." 

And  we  heard  speeches  like  that  ad 
nauseam  last  year.  We  heard  it  all  on 
deregiilation.  "Get  Government  off  the 
backs  of  the  people." 

Well,  the  President  listed  deregula- 
tion as  a  priority  to  fight  infiation. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
were  going  into  imnecessary  regulation, 
adding  to  the  cost  of  business  in  this 
country.  And  now,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
faced,  here  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
today,  with  the  first  real  test,  the  first 
real  test  of  whether  we  mean  this  or 
whether  we  are  just  selling  each  other 
a  bill  of  goods,  a  lot  of  hot  air,  when  we 
go  out  and  talk  about  getting  Govern- 
ment off  the  backs  of  the  people. 

I  would  hope  that  those  in  the  press 
gallery  would  send  out  this  message  loud 
and  clear  across  this  covmtry  to  every 
single  spot  where  somebody  was  up  for 
election  last  year,  so  that  they  will  know 
whether  their  representatives  here  were 
really  serious.  1  think  it  has  been  quite 
notable  that  the  White  House  has  re- 
mained silent.  The  White  House  has 
chosen  to  remain  silent  on  this  first  test 
of  whether  we  really  mean  it  on  dereg- 
ulation. 

I  understand  they  have  been  asked 
and  they  are  still  silent. 

Well.  I  would  send  a  message  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  President 
that  I  made  promises,  too.  and  I  was 
serious  about  those  promises  on  dereg- 
ulation. I  think  now,  with  this  first  de- 
regulation proposal  coming  up  in  this 
amendment,  in  this  new  Congress,  that 
this  is  a  good  place  to  start.  I  hope  the 
people  in  my  home  State  of  Ohio  will 
note  that  I  am  starting  and  I  am  help- 
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ing  Senator  Proxiore  on  this  because 
how  can  we  indeed  be  against  a  proposal 
that  frees  business  to  run  their  own  busi- 
ness? How  can  we  be  against  a  proposal 
that  stops  the  practice  that  is  now  law — 
of  mandating,  of  requiring,  hidden 
costs — requiring  hidden  costs?  How  can 
we  be  against  a  proposal  that  provides 
the  poor  at  least  an  opportunity  in  some 
places  to  buy  at  the  cheapest  cost  by 
having  their  purchases  not  go  to  sub- 
sidize those  of  the  credit  card  users? 

Basically,  let  us  get  Government  out  of 
telling  businesses  what  to  do  as  much  as 
we  can.  This  stands  as  a  classic  example 
of  what  we  all  talked  about  in  last  year's 
election  and  what  I,  for  one,  still  mean. 

If,  for  instance,  today  I  stood  here  on 
this  Senate  floor  and  I  proposed  doing 
just  the  opposite — let  us  say  we  had  no 
ban  on  surcharges,  and  I  proposed  that 
we  put  on  new  regulations  to  say  that 
they  cannot  give  a  rebate  or  give  a  reduc- 
tion in  cost  of  a  particular  goods  or  serv- 
ice, a  reduction  for  paying  cash — people 
would  think  I  was  crazy  to  try  to  put 
that  in  given  the  climate  we  have  today. 
And  yet  here  we  are  just  trying  to  elim- 
inate that,  just  trying  to  simplify  things, 
and  we  are  being  opposed. 

I  am  amazed  that  that  is  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  how 
shocked  and  disappointed  I  was  when 
I  first  learned  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  to  keep  the  heavy 
hand  of  Government  regiilation  firtoly 
around  the  throats  of  merchants  and 
consumers. 

Last  fall,  candidate  Reagan  and  those 
of  us  campaigning  for  reelection  prom- 
ised the  people  of  this  land  that  we  would 
in  fact  lift  the  yoke  of  burdensome  regu- 
lations; that  we  would  free  the  spirit  of 
private  enterprise,  that  we  would  resus- 
citate our  economy  by  eliminating  the 
deadening  effects  of  Government  inter- 
ference in  the  marketplace. 

We  all  promised  the  voters  we  would 
do  those  things.  When  I  made  those  re- 
marks, I  meant  what  I  said,  and  I  be- 
lieved that  my  fellow  campaigners,  in- 
cluding President  Reagan,  were  sincere 
as  weU.  So  when  I  returned  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  97th  Congress  I  was  looking 
forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 
and  the  administration  in  cutting 
through  the  redtape  that  binds  the  hands 
of  American  business. 

Imagine  my  dismay  when  I  first  learn- 
ed of  the  Banking  Committee's  vote  to 
continue  the  Government  ban  on  credit 
surcharges.  Imagine  my  shock  that  the 
new  administration  has  chosen  to  voice 
no  opinion  on  this  issue. 

So  here  we  are  with  our  very  first  leg- 
islative opportunity  to  follow  the  voters' 
mandate  on  loosening  Government  re- 
straints. And  what  does  Congress  offer? 
A  new  strait  jacket.  And  on  this  the 
administration  has  no  opinion. 

Well.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  this.  I 
will  not  renege  on  what  I  promised  the 
voters,  the  merchants,  and  the  consum- 
ers last  November.  I  am  deeply  disap- 
pointed that  the  White  House  has  not 


literally  jumped  at  this  chance  to  hold 
high  the  banner  of  free  enterprise.  After 
all.  this  is  the  banner  that  President 
Reagan  waved  so  triumphantly  during 
his  campaign.  Now  is  the  time  to  reverse 
the  tide  of  Government  regulations.  Now 
is  the  time  to  make  a  new  beginning  and 
to  fulfill  the  promises  we  made  to  dereg- 
ulate the  economy. 

The  amendment  Senator  Proxiore 
and  I  offer  today  is  a  major  step  in  those 
directions. 

Let  us  not  overdo  this  particular 
amendment.  Whether  it  passes  or  fails 
is  not  going  to  mean  that  inflation  goes 
up  or  down  by  even  a  fraction  of  a  per- 
cent, but  it  is  an  indication  to  me  of 
whether  this  body,  this  Congress,  and 
this  administration  are  serious  about 
getting  on  with  deregulation,  with  get- 
ting the  Government  off  the  backs  of  the 
people. 

First.  I  want  to  express  my  full  sup- 
port of  title  I  of  this  act  which  removes 
the  artificial  5-percent  limitation  on  dis- 
counts that  merchants  can  offer  to  cash 
paying  customers.  In  my  view,  it  is  high 
time  we  let  merchants  decide  how  much 
discount  they  can  give  their  customers. 

This  whole  thing  of  the  discoimt  is 
almost  unbelievable  to  me.  I  think  the 
fact  that  we  have  to  pass  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  give  businesses  the  right  to  re- 
duce their  prices  highlights  the  extent 
to  which  Government  has  been  meddling 
in  the  marketplace. 

The  amendment  Senator  Proxmire 
and  I  offer  today  seeks  to  further  lighten 
the  burden  imposed  on  merchants  and 
consumers  by  the  heavy  hand  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation.  It  is  absurd  that  we 
have  to  pass  a  law,  we  have  to  pass  leg- 
islation here  today,  to  tell  a  businessman 
he  can  reduce  his  prices  in  this  time  of 
infiation. 

But  our  amendment  goes  beyond  the 
bill's  provision  lifting  the  artificial  ceU- 
ing  on  cash  discounts  by  eliminating  the 
current  prohibition  against  surcharges 
for  paying  through  credit  cards  instead 
of  cash,  check,  or  other  means. 

The  opponents  of  our  proposal  contend 
that  our  amendment  disrupts  the  status 
quo;  that  it  is  based  on  a  premise  that 
may  not  be  valid:  that  it  will  cause 
consumer  confusion  and  poses  a  threat 
of  consumer  deception;  that  it  might 
contribute  to  infiation,  and  that  it  is  a 
moralistic  attack  on  the  use  of  credit 
cards. 

These  arguments  are  wrongheaded  and 
distort  the  objectives  and  effect  of  our 
amendment.  Let  me  address  these  argu- 
ments. 

It  is  true  that  our  amendment  would 
disrupt  the  status  quo — and  that  is  pre- 
cisely our  intention.  We  want  to  disrupt 
the  status  quo  of  unnecessary,  anticom- 
petitive. Government  regulation  of  the 
marketplace.  In  this  regard,  our  amend- 
ment gives  legislative  voice  to  the  eco- 
nomic views  expressed  by  voters  last 
November — it  reduces  Government  in- 
terference in  business  transactions  be- 
tween merchants  and  consumers,  while 
advancing  the  cause  of  free  enterprise 
and  freedom  of  contract.  Some  Senators 
who  oppose  our  amendment  apparently 
do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  this 


Nation  want  a  repeal  of  unnecessary 
Government  regulation. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  give  them  the 
names  of  several  merchants  associations 
and  consumer  groups,  such  as  the  ones 
that  Senator  Proxmire  read  into  the 
Record  a  short  while  ago,  as  weU  as  the 
names,  I  might  add,  of  several  former 
Senators,  several  ex-Senators  no  longer 
with  us,  who  will  vouch  for  our  conten- 
tion that  Congress  must  begin  to  alter 
the  way  in  which  Government  relates  to 
business. 

Other  opponents  of  this  proposal  argue 
that  our  amendment  is  based  on  a  prem- 
ise that  may  not  be  valid — namely,  the 
premise  that  a  credit  card  is  a  more  ex- 
pensive payment  mechanism  than  cash 
or  checks  and,  therefore,  that  credit  card 
users  are  being  subsidized  by  other  pur- 
chasers. A  Government  study,  it  is  s\ig- 
gested.  should  address  this  question.  But 
this  argument  misrepresents  the  basis 
for  my  support  of  this  amendment  and 
it  raises  a  question  that  only  the  market, 
not  Congress,  can  answer. 

The  basis  for  my  support  of  this 
amendment  is  not  my  opinion  on  the 
relative  costs  of  credit  versus  cash,  but 
rather  my  strong  belief  that  Congress 
should  not  regulate  how  merchants  price 
their  goods.  If  merchants  are  free  to 
grant  discounts,  they  should  be  free  to 
use  sJircharges.  Together,  merchants, 
consumers,  and  free  market  forces,  im- 
fettered  by  artificial  restraints,  can  best 
decide  the  proper  price  fo  goods.  That  is 
our  system. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  my  good  friend  from  Ohio. 
I  think  this  is  a  most  important  point 
he  is  making.  I  think  he  has  made  the 
point,  as  I  have  made  the  point,  tliat 
our  amendment  is  proconsumer.  It  is 
anti-infiation.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
is  supported  by  every  single  Federal 
agency  that  has  studied  this  problem, 
including  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  FTC. 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Home  Loon  Bank  Board,  the  Credit 
Union  Federation,  by  consumer  groups, 
labor  groups,  farm  groups,  senior  citi- 
zens. 

More  important  than  any  of  that  is 
the  point  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  mak- 
ing right  now,  that  our  amendment 
would  knock  out  a  regulation  and  re- 
striction on  the  free  enterprise  system 
that  cannot  be  justified.  I  have  not 
heard  one  word  of  rebuttal  of  that.  I 
cannot  imderstand,  for  the  life  of  me, 
how  anyone  can  say  we  should  have  a 
regulaticm  for  once  that  we  have  unan- 
imous agreement  on.  from  every  group, 
business  to  labor,  which  says  regulation 
should  not  continue.  Yet.  somehow,  be- 
cause of  a  special  interest  group,  the 
credit  card  people,  who  have  the  clear- 
est kind  of  financial  interest,  we  are 
continuing  it. 

The  point  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  by  far  the  most  important.  I  am  so 
glad  he  has  highlighted  that  as  an  un- 
justified, meddlesome,  completely  irre- 
sponsible interference  with  the  freedom 
of  business  concept. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  woo- 
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der  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  yield 
me  1  minute? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  I  just  want  to  get  the 
record  straight,  Mr.  President. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  been  constantly  saying  that 
every  Federal  agency  Is  in  support  of 
this,  constantly  citing  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

Let  us  see  what  Mrs.  Teeters,  who  came 
before  the  cc«nmittee  when  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  was  there,  said. 

I  said: 

And  yet,  you  are  saying  by  law  you  are 
going — you  were  going  to  restrict  cash  <Ub- 
ccunts  to  5  percent,  which  In  your  own 
testimony  you  say  haan't  worked.  And  at 
the  same  time,  you  are  going  to  pernUt  the 
merchant  to  Impose  a  surcharge  on  the 
cxistomer. 

Ms.  TEi-rias.  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  5 
percent  number.  For  safety,  you  ought  to 
have  It  equally  on  the  surcharge  and  the 
discount,  so  It  doesn't  get  out  of  hand.  How- 
ever. I  don't  think  you  want  to  make  It  to- 
tally unregulated,  because  there  are  some 
people  out  there  who  cculd  be  backed  Into 
unreasonable  finance  charges  which  don't 
count  under  Truth-ln-Lendlng  and 
wouldn't  have  to  be  Truth-ln-Lendlng  dis- 
closures. 

Senator  Chapee.  You're  not  working  a  free 
market  system:  you  are  having  the  govern- 
ment £et  limits. 

Ms.  Teeters.  All  right,  so  I  am  compro- 
mising between  a  totally  free,  unregulated 
market,   and  one   that   is  totally  regulated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  let  me  respond  quite  quickly 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  fin- 
ish my  statement:  then  we  can  get  into 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  only  the  free  market 
can  answer  the  question  of  whether  cash 
or  credit  payments  arc  more  expensive. 
A  ban  on  credit  surcharges  distorts  the 
free  operation  of  market  forces.  We  do 
not  need  a  Government  jtudy  to  deter- 
mine that,  although  I  am  not  going  to 
oppose  that  in  this  bUl. 

I  was  a  little  bit  appalled  awhile  ago 
when  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  in- 
dicated that  might  cost  as  much  as  $1 
million;  $1  million  of  taxpayers'  money 
to  go  to  study  something  like  this.  We 
do  not  need  a  Government  study  to 
determine  which  services  a  merchant 
should  offer  potential  customers  to  make 
his  goods  more  attractive  or  their  prices 
more  competitive.  A  study  is  unnecessary 
because  the  market  wUl  provide  those 
answers — and  will  provide  them  quickly 
and  free  of  charge.  If  there  is  no  sub- 
sidization and  a  merchant  assesses  a  sur- 
charge, his  competitors  could  gain  an 
advantage  by  not  instituting  a  surcharge. 
If  there  is  a  subsidization  and  a  mer- 
chant fails  to  assess  a  surcharge  or  as- 
sesses an  inaccurate  one,  he  will  lose  cash 
customers.  Thus  there  is  a  market  in- 
centive to  seek  out  and  assess  an  accu- 
rate surcharge. 

Still  other  opponents  of  our  amend- 
ment argue  that  allowing  both  cash  dis- 
counts and  credit  surcharges  will  cause 
consumer  confusion  and  pose  a  threat  of 
consumer  deception.  This  argtiment  is 
both  distressing  and  absurd. 

It  is  like  saying  we  are  distorting  the 
market  because  we  charge  a  3-  or  4-per- 


cent sales  tax  on  checkout  after  you  have 
bought  your  item,  whatever  it  is.  It  is 
also  distressing  because  it  reveals  a  loss 
of  faith  in  free  enterprise.  And  it  is  ab- 
surd because  it  is  suggested  that  in  the 
absence  of  congressional  regulation,  the 
market  will  soon  dissolve  into  chaos  ond 
chicanery.  So  the  logical  follow  to  that 
argument  could  be  that  we  should  some- 
how get  in  and  regulate  everything  in 
the  market. 

Rather  than  confuse  consumers,  pas- 
sage of  our  amendment  will  give  consum- 
ers a  better  indication  of  the  true  cost  of 
goods.  By  allowing  cash  discounts  and 
credit  surcharges,  our  amendment  will 
make  consumers  more  aware  of  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  credit  and  hence  better  able 
to  make  informed  choices.  To  compare 
prices  and  assess  the  costs  of  credit,  they 
need  only  ask:  "How  much  does  this  cost 
if  I  pay  cash?" 

Instead  of  "threatening  consumer  de- 
ception," our  amendment  would  bring  to 
light  costs  in  excess  of  $1.5  billion  that 
are  currently  hidden,  hidden  by  law.  Op- 
ponents argue  that  the  ban  is  necessary 
to  protect  consumers  lis'ng  credit  cards. 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  to  suggest 
that  merchants  will  be  able  to  charge 
credit  card  users  a  price  higher  than  that 
reflecting  the  true  cost,  including  credit. 
The  competitiveness  of  the  retail  indus- 
try will  protect  the  interests  of  all  con- 
sumers, credit  as  well  as  cash.  Just  as 
merchants  would  be  free  to  use  discounts 
or  surcharges,  consumers  would  be  free 
to  shop  elsewhere  if  they  dislike  a  mer- 
chants  pricing  policy. 

The  charges  are  nothing  if  the  mer- 
chant does  not  want  them  to  be.  This 
changes  nothing  as  far  as  a  merchant's 
current  operations  go  unless  he  wants 
the  option  of  changing.  This  would  per- 
mit him  to  change. 

Mr.  President,  opponents  of  our 
amendment  suggest  that  it  would  con- 
tribute to  inflation.  This  view  ignores  the 
inflationary  effects  of  the  current  system 
and  the  competitive  effect  of  our  pro- 
posal. 

Merchants  now  pay  anywhere  from  1 
to  6  percent  to  credit  card  users  on  each 
credit  card  purchase. 

I  dare  say  that  few  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  aware  of  that.  I  do  not  believe 
most  credit  cardholders  are  aware  that 
the  charges  do  go  up  for  that  credit  card 
and  that  the  merchant  with  whom  they 
are  doing  business  does  pay  a  1-  to  6-per- 
cent charge  because  the  person  used  the 
credit  cards. 

For  charges  on  Visa,  MasterCharge, 
and  American  Fxoress  alone,  this  cost 
amounted  to  $1.5  billion  in  1980.  Although 
a  legitimate  business  cost,  it  is  a  cost  un- 
necessarily borne,  because  of  Federal  law, 
by  credit  card  and  cash  customers  alike. 
Because  merchants  do  not  know  who  will 
use  cash  and  who  will  use  credit,  they 
must  base  their  pricing  on  the  assumed 
use  of  cards.  Hence,  the  $1.5  bill'on  cost 
of  credit  card  use  is  included  in  the  price 
of  all  ^oods  and  passed  on  to  all  con- 
sumers. By  unmasking  the  variance  in 
costs  which  different  card  issuers  charge, 
our  amendment  would  stimulate  com- 
petition among  credit  card  issuers  that, 
in  turn,  would  benefit  consumers. 

If  I  had  a  "Glenn's  Law"  to  propose 


here,  it  would  be  this,  simply  and  con- 
cisely: Informed  consumers  encourage 
competition,  competition  encourages  eCB- 
ciency,  efficiency  reduces  inflation. 

Finally,  our  opponents  allege  that  this 
amendment  is  a  moralistic  attack  on  the 
use  of  credit  cards.  This  is  simply  untrue. 
We  are  not  attacking  credit  cards — they 
are  a  useful  device  both  for  merchants 
and  consimiers  and  they  will  continue  to 
be  worthwhile  instrtmients  of  exchange. 

I  am  not  against  credit  cards.  I  have 
here  my  little  wallet,  and  this  is  n.  pack 
of  credit  cards,  and  this  is  not  even  all 
I  use.  It  almost  looks  like  a  deck  we  could 
play  pinochle  with.  I  have  other  cards  at 
home.  If  you  think  my  collection  is  bad, 
you  should  see  that  of  my  wife. 

3o  I  do  not  speak  today  as  one  who  is 
against  the  use  of  credit  cards.  Quite  the 
opposite.  I  am  not  the  only  credit  card 
junkie,  as  the  reference  was  made  a  little 
earlier. 

Neither  are  we  advocating  the  imposi- 
tion of  credit  surcharges  by  merchants. 
We  are  simply  asking  that  merchants  be 
given  the  option  of  using  either  cash  dis- 
counts or  credit  surcharges.  By  lifting 
the  ban  on  surcharges  and  letting  mer- 
chants decide  which  option  is  best,  we 
are  putting  Government  where  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  pricing  of  goods — in  a  neu- 
tral position. 

Extending  the  ban  on  surcharges,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  a  neutral  policy. 
It  is  imfair,  inflationary,  and  distorts 
competition.  It  is  unfair  because  cash 
paying  customers  who  do  not  have,  or 
cannot  afford,  credit  cards  bear  part  of 
the  costs  of  credit  transactions  without 
enjoying  any  of  their  benefits. 

To  those  on  low  or  reduced  incomes, 
those  on  retirement  incomes,  those  al- 
ready hit  by  inflation,  those  few  extra 
dollars  they  pay  because  other  people 
use  credit  cards  may  well  be  of  tremen- 
dous importance  to  them.  It  is  infla- 
tionary because  it  artlflcially  raises  the 
basic  price  of  goods.  And  it  does  so  in  a 
way  that  is  both  invisible  and  that  en- 
courages the  use  of  credit  cards — in- 
debtedness from  which  has  grown  from 
$15  biUion  in  1975  to  $60  billion  in  1980. 
It  hides  the  variance  in  costs  which  dif- 
ferent credit  card  companies  charge 
merchants. 

We  are  trying  to  cut  down  credit  in 
this  country  right  now.  I  believe  that 
the  figure  on  credit  card  float,  as  it  Is 
called — the  credit  that  is  out  at  any  one 
time — is  between  $4  and  $5  billion,  which 
would  match  roughly  the  figure  used  by 
Senator  Dodd  earlier,  to  the  extent  that 
credit  card  use  runs  around  $60  billion, 
a  figure  I  also  used.  So  there  is  a  $4  to 
$5  billion  float  in  additional  credit  at  any 
one  time  on  the  use  of  credit  cards. 

This  amendment  returns  long  overdue 
flexibility  and  choice  to  the  buyer-seller 
relationship.  It  reduces  Government 
regulation  by  letting  merchants,  rather 
than  Congress,  decide  how  to  price  their 
goods.  It  promotes  a  more  efficient  econ- 
omy by  giving  consumers  a  better  indi- 
cation of  the  true  cost  of  merchandise 
and  of  the  costs  involved  in  using  a  credit 
card.  This  is  the  essential  goal  of  our 
amendment  and  it  is  a  fundamental  re- 
quirement of  our  free  market  system. 
For  our  economic  system  to  prosper,  con- 


sumers must  be  able  to  make  informed 
choices.  To  do  that,  they  must  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  costs  and  prices. 
This  amendment  will  help  them  to  ac- 
quire that  understtuiding  and,  more  im- 
portant, it  will  insure  that,  as  to  that 
understanding,  "They  do  not  leave  home 
without  it." 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time^ 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  require. 

Mr.  President,  in  further  discussion  of 
the  point  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  connection  with  all 
Federal  agencies  supporting  his  position, 
I  put  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  from  the  Federal 
Deposit  InsiUTince  Corporation,  signed 
by  Mr.  Walter  Doyle,  tiie  legislative 
counsel.  This  is  what  he  says: 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  that  the  more 
straightforward  approach  of  permitting  sur- 
charges on  credit  card  sales  covild  contain 
an  Inherent  upward  bias  on  retail  prices  In 
some  Instances.  We  would  therefore  favor  the 
approach  of  S.  414  as  an  Interim  meastire 
pending  further  Congressional  review  of  the 
issue. 

There  it  is.  We  have  some  statements 
going  around  here  that  all  of  this  group 
and  all  of  that  group  are  for  a  particular 
position. 

Let  me  further  submit  for  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees  and  Bartenders  International 
Union,  directed  to  me: 

The  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Bartenders  In- 
ternational Union  strongly  endorses  S.  414. 
the  Cash  Discount  Act.  a  bill  dealing  with 
the  credit  card  surcharge  ban  and  cash  dis- 
counts. At  the  same  time  we  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Proxmlre  amendment,  which 
would  create  an  instability  In  our  industry 
at  a  time  when  we  do  not  need  any  further 
setbacks  that  could  lead  to  a  loss  of  Jobs. 

Mr.  President,  a  lot  of  souls  seem  to 
have  been  saved  recently  around  this 
place,  and  strong  positions  were  taken 
contrary  to  positions  that  were  taken 
but  a  short  time  ago. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  not  here,  because  I  should  like  to 
be  able  to  explore  further  his  position  as 
recently  as  6  months  ago.  "Rie  Senator 
has  indicated  here  that  no  one  can  be 
opposed  to  his  proposal,  that  everybody 
is  for  it.  Let  us  see  what  took  place  in 
the  committee  last  July,  when  they  were 
considering  the  markup  on  the  bill  deal- 
ing with  surcharges  and  the  position  in 
opposition  to  surcharges.  The  chairman 
was  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  read  from  the  testimony: 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  amendments  to 
the  insurance  blU? 

( No  response. ) 

The  Chairman.  If  not.  the  bill  will  be  re- 
ported. Any  objection  to  reporting  the  bill 
as  amended? 

Senator  Mitchell.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  ob- 
jection. I  merely  wanted  to  point  out.  in- 
cluded in  the  draft  of  the  usury  commission 
that  we  approved  yesterday  was  a  provision 
extending  the  prohibition  on  the  surcharge 
for  credit  card  transactions  for  one  year.  I 
assume  everybody  was  aware  of  that,  but  it 
wasn't  mentioned.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
members  that  were  here  and  voted.  It  should 
be  imderstood  that  that  was  also  Included. 

This  wicked  prohibition  on  surcharges 
on  credit  card& — 


The  Chairuav.  It  was  In  your  amendment. 
We  did  not  dlscusii  It  with  any  memtier.  If 
you  want  to  raise  a  point  of  disagreement 
on  that,  you're  free  to  do  so. 

(No  retponae.) 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Then  they  go  on  with  other  business. 

So  here  is  this  poison  spreading  across 
the  Nation,  sort  of  like  the  hoof  and 
mouth  disease — not  hoof  in  mouth — and 
not  a  voice  raised  by  those  who  are  now 
fervently  opposing  it  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  as  to  this 
bill,  that  never  was  an  objection  raised 
by  even  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  has  spoken  so  eloquently 
about  it  now.  Not  a  word.  We  passed 
this  before.  That  is  why  it  is  on  the 
statute  books  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICESl.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  good  to  look  again  at  the  organiza- 
tions that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
pointed  out — the  broad  support  for  the 
amendment  that  he  has  offered  and 
which  I  am  supporting.  The  Heritage 
Foundation  put  out  an  information 
sheet.  And  while  they  say  they  have  not 
officially  taken  a  position  on  this,  the 
information  sheet  they  gave  read  almost 
like  my  speech  here  on  the  floor  a  little 
while  ago.  So  I  know  the  slant  they  took 
in  their  information  sheet  certainly  went 
along  with  our  amendment. 

Alined  with  the  Heritage  Foundation 
on  our  side  now  is  the  AFL-CIO,  for  in- 
stance. They  are  two  unlikely  groups  in 
concert  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

The  National  Small  Business  Associa- 
tion is  in  favor  of  this.  The  Council  for 
a  Competitive  Economy  is  in  favor  of  this 
amendment.  The  National  Taxpayers 
Union  is  in  favor  of  this.  The  Federal 
agencies  that  have  indicated  their  sup- 
port for  this  amendment  are  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, and  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration.  In  addition  to  those, 
there  are  the  Consumers  Federation  of 
America,  the  Consumers  Union,  the  In- 
ternational Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union,  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  the  National  Mass  Retailing  As- 
sociation, which  represents  businesses 
doing  some  $50  billion  worth  of  business 
a  year,  and  the  National  Farmers  Union. 
This  is  such  a  varied  group  it  is  almost 
unbelievable  that  they  could  get  togeth- 
er imder  one  banner  here  in  supporting 
this  amendment. 

So  I  point  out  that  while  we  have 
that  kind  of  array  of  support  across  the 
whole  political,  business,  and  labor  spec- 
trum, the  opposition  has  quoted  from 
a  very  limited  number  of  people  sup- 
porting the  other  side. 

I  also  wish  to  make  a  remark  regard- 
ing the  comments  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inou'te)  because  I  understand  his  coii- 
cem  that  anything  we  might  do  that 


would  interfere  with  the  tourist  business 
or  anything  that  would  interfere  with 
tourism  in  general  in  this  country,  which 
is  a  very  major  Industry  in  the  United 
States,  would  have  a  definite  impact  on 
the  economy. 

But  I  would  say  this  to  the  hotels 
of  Hawaii  and  to  Senator  Ikoutz  who 
represents  their  interest  here.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing,  absolutely  nothing 
that  forces  any  businessman  in  Hawaii 
to  stop  using  credit  cards  and  since  most 
people  traveling  to  Hawaii  would  use 
credit  cards  at  the  hotels  there  I  do  not 
think  that  this  amendment  would  have 
one  single  bit  of  influence  (m  tourism. 

What  it  does  do  is  give  businessmen 
flexibility  to  set  their  prices  and  that  is 
all.  And  if  there  is  a  basic  surcharge 
that  is  put  on  for  certain  services,  it  is 
like  any  other  surcharge  we  would  ex- 
pect to  have  put  on  for  other  services. 

So  I  think  the  impact  on  tourism,  on 
restaurants,  on  hotels,  would  be  abscdute- 
ly  minimal, 

I  also  want  to  respond  very  briefly  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  regarding  his  remarks  concerning 
the  former  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Proxmire.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  am  glad  he  has  become  that  educated 
in  the  last  6  mcmths  since  that  remark 
and  I  am  reminded  of  the  old  statement 
that  a  foolish  consistency  is  the  hob- 
goblin of  small  minds.  I  am  glad  he  has 
seen  the  wisdom  of  coming  around  to 
propose  the  amendment  that  he  has  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  First  of  all,  I  r/)mpliment 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  a  fine  state- 
ment regarding  the  amendment  he  co- 
authored  along  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

It  just  occurred  to  me  during  the 
course  of  debate  that  there  has  been  a 
contest  of  sorts  going  on  regarding  how 
many  special  interest  groups  support  or 
oppose  this  legislation.  During  my  pre- 
vious life  as  a  Member  of  the  other  body, 
I  recall  vividly  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  present  chairman  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  Congressman 
BoLLiNG.  standing  in  the  well  of  the 
House  one  day  during  a  heated  deoate 
where  a  .similar  contest  had  been  going 
on  over  how  many  different  groups  sup- 
ported or  opposed  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, and  he  said  that  unfortunately  we 
have  come  to  believe  that  the  sum  of 
special  interest  equals  the  national  in- 
terest. That  is  not  the  case. 

This  amendment  that  is  being  pro- 
posed by  Senators  Glenn  and  Proxiork 
is  a  good  idea.  It  is  the  right  idea.  It  is 
the  right  idea  not  because  10  groups  sup- 
port it  and  8  groups  oppose  it.  We  must 
realize  that,  while  it  is  important  to  take 
note  of  which  institutions  and  which 
groups  support  or  oppose  things,  it  is  also 
important  to  recognize  that  people,  in 
addition  to  being  tired  of  overregtUa- 
tion,  too  much  Government,  and  infla- 
tion, are  also  tired  of  mindless  debate 
between  an  emerging  and  threatening 
nimiber  of  special  interest  groups.  We 
need  them.  They  do  a  good  job.  They  can 
be  informative.  They  can  assist  in  the 
process.  But  I  do  not  think  it  contributes 
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tremendously  to  the  merits  of  debate  to 
always  coimt  how  many  different  groups 
support  or  oppose  things. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
PnoxiciKE  and  Senator  Olenn  to  lift  the 
ban  on  surcharges  is  a  sound  notion.  It  is 
a  sound  notion  for  the  arguments  that 
Senator  Glinw  has  put  forth  this  after- 
noon. It  is  a  sound  idea  because  it  is  go- 
ing to  contribute  to  our  battle  against 
inflation.  It  is  a  sound  idea  because  it  is 
going  to  eliminate  unnecessary  Govern- 
ment regulation  at  a  time  when  people 
are  demanding  that  and  when  our  eco- 
nomic system  requires  it.  It  is  a  soimd 
idea  because  it  will  eliminate  the  dis- 
crimination against  cash  buyers,  people 
who  want  to  pay  for  their  goods  with 
cash  and  do  not  want  to  subsidize  those 
people  who  prefer  to  use  credit  cards. 

It  is  a  sound  idea  because  it  conforms 
to  the  very  notion  of  truth  in  lending  and 
that  is  to  give  consumers  in  this  country 
an  opportunity  to  know  what  they  are 
paying,  how  much  they  are  paying,  and 
what  hidden  charges  are  included.  That 
is  why  this  is  a  good  idea.  That  is  why  we 
should  be  supportive  of  it.  not  because  of 
this  notion  that  a  certain  number  of 
groups  oppose  or  support  the  idea. 

So  I  stand  here  to  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  need. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  wanted  to 
respond  to  that  was  brought  into  the  de- 
bate a  little  bit  earlier  and  that  was  the 
credibility  given  Mr.  Annunzio  over  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I  cer- 
tainly share  the  opinion  of  his  credibil- 
ity. And  that  was  used  as  backing  up  op- 
position to  this  amendment,  the  fact  that 
the  bill  went  so  overwhelmingly  through 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  wish  to  put  a  little  different  perspec- 
tive on  this.  In  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  March  9  of  this  year  by 
Karen  DeWitt,  the  foUowing  is  quoted— 

"Credit  card  users  should  pay  the  legiti- 
mate cost  of  using  their  cards.  We  don't 
need  cast  customers  subsidizing  their  use," 
said  Representative  Barney  Frsmk  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Prank  offered  an  amendment  eliminat- 
ing the  ban  but  House  rules  required  that 
the  bUI  go  to  the  floor  without  amendments. 
•That  bill  was  rushed  through  the  House." 
said  Mr.  Prank.  People  came  up  to  me  on  the 
floor  after  I  voted  against  It  and  asked  why. 
When  I  explained  It  was  because  the  s-r- 
charge  ban  was  a  subsidy  of  the  credit  card 
Industry  they  said  they  wished  they  had 
known  that  earlier.  I  think  I  could  win  that 
amendment  on  the  floor  if  we  go  to  a  House- 
Senate  conference. 

I  wanted  to  make  sure  we  got  that  in 
the  Record  because  I  think  it  puts  a  little 
different  light  on  that  overwhelming 
vote  that  is  recorded  over  in  the  House. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  really  are  r\mning  out  of  gas  in  this 
place  when  we  are  down  to  quoting  a 
freshman  Representative  who  when  a 
vote  came  out  372  to  4  saying  "people  did 
not  understand  what  they  were  doing. 
I  think  I  could  change  that  vote."  I  am 
glad  he  got  a  little  press  and  372  people 
were  wrong  apparently.  People  did  not 


imderstand  what  was  going  on  and  he 
could  change  things.  We  take  off  our  hat 
to  his  confidence. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut says  that  if  this  amendment 
passes  it  is  going  to  cut  down  on  infla- 
tion, it  is  going  to  help  the  small  pur- 
chaser, it  is  going  to  do  everything  but 
cure  the  common  cold.  We  know  that 
what  be  is  saying  is  what  the  facts  of 
the  matter  are  that  people  who  accept 
credit  cards — namely,  tht  merchants— 
do  not  have  to.  There  is  nothing  that  says 
they  have  to  take  credit  cards.  They  take 
credit  cards  because  it  increases  the 
gross  of  their  business  and  permits  them 
to  remain  competitive. 

I  ask  the  opposition  why  is  it  that  if 
all  these  charges  are  imposed  on  the  cash 
customer  by  the  use  of  credit  cards  we 
do  not  see  more  operations  in  the  coun- 
try that  are  cash  only  and  no  credit 
cards  at  all.  Those  are  the  outfits  that 
should  win,  easily.  If  this  $1.5  billion 
subsidy  is  going  to  the  credit  card  users, 
then  obviously  anyone  who  runs  an 
operation  with  straight  cash  can  sell  his 
products  for  less  and  can  drive  the  oppo- 
sition right  out. 

But  we  have  not  found  that  taking 
place.  Of  course  we  have  not  because 
Americans  have  found  that  credit  cards 
increase  their  volume,  permit  them  to 
lower  their  prices  and  remain  competi- 
tive overall. 

How  are  you  going  to  allocate  the  cost 
to  the  use  of  any  form  of  business?  They 
say  that  credit  cards 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  will  take  time  from  the 
bill.  How  much  time  do  I  have  left  on 
the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
77  minutes  remaining  on  the  bill  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  myself  15  min- 
utes, no  longer. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  opposition  is 
arguing  here — and  it  is  amusing  to  hear 
the  strident  voices  about  regulation,  be- 
cause some  of  the  great  regtilation  voters 
in  the  Senate  are  up  now  saying  this  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Right. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  we  want  to  get  rid 
of  regulations  why  do  we  not  get  rid  of 
the  whole  truth  in  lending?  Of  course, 
this  amendment  nips  away  at  truth  in 
lending. 

The  customer  does  not  know  what  it 
is  costing  him.  Under  their  proposal, 
when  a  person  uses  a  credit  card,  the 
merchant  can  put  on  10  percent.  15  per- 
cent. Under  the  Glenn  amendment,  the 
merchant  will  say,  "We  are  permitted  to 
do  that.  Thanks  to  Senator  Glenn  we 
can  charge  you  20  percent." 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  it  is  a  favorable  one. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  will  make  it  as  favor- 
able as  I  can. 

Does  the  Senator  think  in  law  we 
should  require  the  credit  card  costs  to  be 
hidden  and  not  known  to  the  public? 
That  is  a  favorable  question. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  a  question  that 
assumes  a  fact.  That  is  a  question  which 


starts  off  with  hidden  costs.  The  only 
study  we  have  ever  had  on  this,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, despite  the  tremendous  knowledge 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, in  this  field — and  they  are  very 
learned  men — the  only  study  we  have 
had — and  studies,  as  you  know,  carry  a 
certain  flavor  in  this  body — was  cited  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
This  was  a  Federal  Reserve  study,  ad- 
mittedly some  years  ago,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  the  circumstances  have  changed 
that  much,  and  that  study  said  there  are 
not  hidden  costs  in  the  use  of  credit 
cards. 

Merchants  obviously  do  not  think  that. 
The  merchants  believe  they  can  remain 
competitive  by  doing  this.  But  we  will 
have  some  merchants  unquestionably 
seize  on  the  Glenn  amendment  and 
charge  there  and  add  costs  to  the  use 
of  a  credit  card  to  the  unwary,  to  the  un- 
suspecting, to  the  traveler,  the  innocent 
traveler  here,  without  suflBcient  amounts 
of  cash,  who  uses  his  credit  card  and  is 
caught  with  the  Glenn  amendment — 20 
percent  additional. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  think  this  Is  an  in- 
iquitous piece  of  legislation  proposed. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Did  the  Senator  say  20 
percent  additional,  is  that  what  he  said? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Glenn  amendment 
could  permit  that. 

Mr.  GLENN.  How  would  that  be? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  You  have  unlimited  sur- 
charge. 

Mr.  GLENN.  We  could  just  as  well  say 
200  or  300  percent.  But  the  marketplace 
will  take  care  of  that.  That  is  where  the 
free  enterprise  people  disagree  with  you. 
We  believe  the  marketplace  will  regulate 
that,  and  as  long  as  the  people  know 
what  they  are  being  charged  for  the 
marketplace  will  take  care  of  that. 

If  I  followed  the  analogy.  Senator,  we 
could  say  that  every  single  price  should 
be  regulated  so  that  no  merchant  could 
ever  put  a  price  above  a  certain  level, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  is  going 
to  stand  here  today  and  ask  for  wage 
and  price  controls  across  the  board. 

Inform  the  people  and  the  people  will 
make  their  free  choice.  That  is  what  we 
are  proposing  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  not  sure  that  new 
free  enterprise  costume  the  Senator  is 
wearing  completely  fits. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  undermin- 
ing the  truth-in-lending  law.  If  we  want 
to  get  rid  of  it,  all  right,  let  us  take  up 
that  issue.  But  that  is  a  separate  subject. 
If  we  want  to  say  we  are  trying  to  re- 
strict credit  in  the  country — one  of  the 
argimients  that  is  made  here  on  the  floor 
is  that  we  want  to  restrict  credit  and 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  peo- 
ple using  credit  cards,  because  that 
fuels  inflation — then  that  is  a  separate 
subject. 

If  we  want  to  get  into  those  moralistic 
judgments,  let  us  do  so,  but  not  under 
this  piece  of  legislation,  Mr.  President. 

What  we  are  saying  is  let  us  maintain 
the  status  quo,  let  us  have  a  study.  The 
surcharge  prohibition  will  expire  in  3 
years,  but  in  the  meantime,  the  unwary 
are  going  to  be  protected  under  the  pro- 
posal we  offer  here. 
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I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require.  I  think 
we  are  winding  down  here.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  else  who  wants  to  speak,  and 
I  think  we  are  beginning  to  plow  ground 
we  have  already  been  through  two  or 
three  times  today,  so  I  would  be  prepared 
at  the  proper  time  here  to  yield  back  my 
time  if  other  people  on  the  floor  will  do 
the  same  thing. 

I  think  to  those  staff  people  who  are 
listening  in  the  oCBces  and  Senators  who 
are  listening  in  their  offices  that  this 
thing  comes  down  to  one  basic  thing.  Do 
we  believe  in  dereg\ilation  and  getting  on 
with  it  or  do  we  not?  It  is  that  simple. 

We  talked  about  it  in  the  campaign. 
The  President  talked  about  it  in  the 
campaign.  We  all  talked  about  it.  We 
talked  about  getting  Government  off  the 
backs  of  the  people. 

Yet  here  we  are  debating  on  this  little 
amendment,  which  is  not  going  to  change 
the  overall  course  of  the  economy  of  the 
country,  about  whether  we  are  willing 
now  to  face  up  to  it  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  the  first  test  we  have  had  in 
this  new  Congress,  the  first  test  on  the 
floor  of  this  Senate,  the  first  amendment 
that  proposes  really  getting  into  deregu- 
lation, albeit  on  a  small  scale,  and  we  are 
now  going  to  fiunk  this,  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  say,  "I  have  no  position 
on  this.  Senate."  He  has  already  done  so. 
"I  have  no  position.  I  am  a  big  free  enter- 
prise person,  I  want  to  get  Government 
off  the  backs  of  the  people,  get  that  Gov- 
ernment off  the  backs  of  the  people,  but 
not  with  my  blessing."  No  position.  "I  do 
not  have  any  position  on  this.  Senate," 
after  all  the  talk  of  last  fall,  and  it  is 
disgusting. 

I  say  this  is  a  good  place  to  start.  It  Is 
small  but  it  is  a  start,  and  let  us  set  a 
precedent  and  let  us  set  it  today  that  we 
mean  business  about  getting  Govern- 
ment off  the  backs  of  the  people. 

I  meant  it  when  I  talked  about  that  in 
my  reelection  campaign  last  fall,  and  I 
am  here  trying  to  do  something  about  it, 
not  defend  special  interests  and  try  to 
hide  credit  costs  in  the  law — in  law  that 
continues  to  hide  costs  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  so  they  cannot  make  their 
own  decisions,  prohibited  by  law  from 
knowing  what  thev  are  paying  and  what 
goes  into  it.  I  find  that  imconscionable. 
and  for  an  administration  to  take  no 
position  on  that  is  unconscionable. 

I  think  we  should  pass  this  amend- 
ment. The  President  campaigned  on  de- 
regulation as  a  priority  to  fight  inflation. 
This  is  his  first  test  as  well  as  the  first 
test  of  the  majority,  the  first  test  of  the 
whole  Senate  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  I  say  again  any  proposal  that  frees 
business  to  run  its  own  Inisiness.  that 
stops  this  practice  now  in  law  of  mandat- 
ing hidden  costs,  and  any  proposal  that 
provides  the  poor  at  least  an  opportunity 
to  have  some  businesses  that  will  match 
the  credit,  match  the  surcharge,  reduce 
the  price  of  their  goods  so  that  the  poor, 
those  in  lower  income  levels,  can  buy  at  a 
cheaper  cost,  it  is  just  unbelievable  to  me 
that  we  would  be  debating  this  instead  of 
jumping  on  this  and  supporting  it. 

Yet  the  President  will  not  support  it. 
The  majority  side  is  fighting  this,  and 


here  we  are.  We  have  sort  of  switched 
roles  in  the  traditional  view  that  people 
take  for  the  parties  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  You  bet  I  am  free  enter- 
prise, and  I  mean  it  with  this  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  cut  out  Government 
regiilation.  The  other  side  wants  to  keep 
it  on.  That  is  the  basic  fact  we  are  up 
against  here  today;  that  is  the  basic, 
fundamental  truth. 

Are  we  on  this  first  little  amendment, 
not  very  expensive,  on  this  first  little 
amendment,  of  the  97th  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  going  to  have  guts  enough 
to  really  and  truly  start  our  own  little 
nibble  here  on  deregulation  or  protect 
it?  Are  we  going  to  say  that  the  special 
interests  are  such  that  we  dare  not  do 
anything  to  their  little  bailliwick.  that  we 
cannot  destroy  that?  We  talk  deregula- 
tion and  it  is  all  hot  air.  it  means  abso- 
lutely nothing.  The  President  has  talked 
about  deregulation,  but  he  will  not  suf»- 
port  this.  The  talk  about  deregulation  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  meant  nothing 
because  they  will  not  support  this. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  win  this 
or  not.  We  got  started  very  late  on  this, 
but  I  say  we  need  to  add  this  truth-in- 
selling  amendment  to  the  truth-in-lend- 
ing legislation  we  have  before  us. 

We  cannot  afford  to  leave  this  Cham- 
ber without  it. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recors:) 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  support  for  the  Cash  Dis- 
count Act  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  believes  that 
credit  card  purchases  should  not  be  sub- 
sidized by  those  who  pay  with  cash.  With 
the  proliferation  of  credit  cards,  cash 
purchasers  are  in  many  cases  those  who 
are  unable  to  qualify  for  credit,  namely 
lower  income  citizens.  We  should  not 
make  them  pay  extra  for  their  purchases 
just  so  merchants  can  pay  credit  card 
companies  for  the  cost  of  credit  card 
purchases.  The  Cash  Discount  Act  ad- 
dresses this  problem  by  providing  for  a 
two-tier  pricing  system.  Under  this  act. 
merchants  will  be  allowed  to  offer  dis- 
counts to  cash  purchasers  if  the  cash 
transactions  are  less  costly  than  credit 
transactions. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  a  free  mar- 
ket and  the  fair  allocation  of  costs  might 
be  tempted  to  support  efforts  to  expand 
this  bill  by  also  allowing  merchants  to 
impose  surcharges  on  credit  card  cus- 
tomers. However.  I  am  convinced  that 
surcharges  are  not  a  good  idea.  My  main 
concern  is  that  cash  customers  not  bei 
forced  to  subsidize  credit  card  customers. 
This  bill  does  that  by  allowing  cash  dis- 
counts, which  are  essentially  the  same 
as  surcharges  on  credit  card  cust<Mners. 
The  primary  difference  is  the  price  the 
merchant  must  post.  Under  a  surcharge 
system  the  merchant  can  display  the 
lower  price  to  lure  the  customer  into  his 
store  before  imposing  an  unposted  sur- 
charge. On  the  other  hand,  the  merchant 
offering  cash  discounts  must  post  the 
higher  price  and  then  discount  that  price 
if  the  customer  pays  with  cash.  If  I  were 
a  merchant  offering  a  cash  discoimt,  I 
would  also  post  the  availability  of  the 


discount.  The  consumer  benefits  in  the 
end  from  this  more  accurate  disclosure. 
In  addition,  the  underlying  premise  of 
surcharges  may  be  wrong.  Most  of  us 
assume  that  credit  cards  are  subsidized 
by  cash  purchases.  The  only  study  of  this 
matter  I  know  of  was  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  over  10  years  ago, 
and  it  indicated  that  credit  transactions 
do  not  cost  more  than  cash  transactions. 
This  may  be  the  case  for  several  rea- 
sons— credit  card  use  increases  total  re- 
tail volume  and  cash  transactions  are  not 
cost  free  either. 

For  instance,  the  costs  of  accepting 
checks,  which  are  a  form  of  cash,  are 
often  high  because  of  employee  time  and 
the  proliferation  of  bad  checks.  At  any 
rate,  the  question  of  cost  is  open  for  de- 
bate. I  favor  the  committee  bill  because 
it  calls  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  examine  whether  credit'  cards  result 
in  higher  overall  costs  thah  other  forms 
of  payment.  Once  we  have  the  results, 
we  can  formulate  a  permanent  solution. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this  bill 
as  overwhelmingly  as  the  House  did  2 
weeks  ago.  By  domg  so,  we  can  protect 
the  rights  of  cash  purchasers  at  the  same 
time  we  preserve  the  expectations  of  the 
19  million  credit  card  users  in  our  coun- 
try.* 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  point  out  to  those  Senators  who  are 
listening  in  their  oflBces  and  others  who 
have  just  come  to  the  Chamber  that  what 
this  bill  does  as  we  have  proposed  it  is 
to  permit  free-market  competition  by 
removing  the  cash  discount  limitation 
that  exists  under  present  law.  If  a  mer- 
chant wants  to  offer  lower  prices  for 
cash,  three  cheers,  go  to  it. 

Second,  what  this  bill  does  is  remove 
the  present  regulations  that  have  inhib- 
ited merchants  from  offering  cash  dis- 
counts. TTiey  have  been  discouraged  from 
offering  such  discounts  both  by  the  small 
percentage  that  is  permitted,  namely  the 
5-percent  limit  and  also  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  regulations.  We  remove 
both  of  these  obstacles. 

The  only  real  difference.  Mr.  President, 
between  what  the  majority  side  is  pro- 
posing here  and  what  Senator  Glewn  and 
others  are  supporting — ^the  so-called 
Glenn-Proxmire  amendment — is  that 
the  committees  amendment  requires 
that  the  highest  price  be  the  one  that  is 
tagged  and  that  when  you  go  into  a  store 
you  know  that  what  you  see  is  the  higii- 
est  possible  price  and  that  it  is  not  going 
to  be  any  more.  When  you  go  in  and  see 
this  piece  of  furniture  for  $120.  that  is  it. 
TTiey  cannot  use  bait-and-switch  tactics. 
They  cannot  bamboozle  the  consumer. 
They  cannot  ctmfuse  the  unwary.  Tti&t 
is  the  price:  it  can  be  lower,  but  it  cannot 
be  higher.  That  is  the  maximum  price. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  best  so- 
lution for  the  interim  while  we  await  this 
study  to  determine  which  route  to  pur- 
sue. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  here  about  special  interests.  The 
definition  of  a  special  interest  is  some- 
body who  takes  the  side  that  you  are  not 
on.  It  seems  to  have  a  wicked  ring  to  it. 
One  always  accuses  the  oppositicm  of 
having  the  support  of  special  interests. 
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while  the  other  one  supports  his  or  her 
position  by  sajring,  "We  are  opposed  to 
special  interests.  Haul  those  vandals 
away.  Keep  them  from  the  gates  of 
Vienna.  We  dont  want  them  coming  in." 

But,  Mr.  President,  set  aside  special 
interests — and  I  th  nk  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  made  a  good  point  when  he 
said,  "Since  when  are  we  reduced  to 
weighing  how  many  letters  we  have  of 
support  from  Agencies  A,  B,  C" — some  I 
have  never  hcEu-d  of;  how  many  mem- 
bers they  have,  I  do  not  know — "as  op- 
IKJsed  to  weighing  the  scale  of  how  many 
letters  of  support  on  the  other  side?"  I 
do  not  believe  in  that.  I  think  we  have  a 
duty  here. 

We  have  to  protect  the  unwary  con- 
sumer. We  have  to  help  those  who  pay 
cash.  We  have  done  that  with  this  piece 
of  legislation  which  I  submit  and  urge 
the  Senate  to  support.  I  submit  it  is  the 
finest  possible  solution  to  the  present  di- 
lenuna  we  are  in. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  E)ODD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  that 
the  time  be  charged  to  the  time  remain- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  time  will  not  have  to 
be  charged. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  with- 
draw that  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  amd  I  ask  that 
it  be  charged  against  the  time  on  the 
bill.  I  believe  I  have  time  remaining  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  but  the  quorum  does  not 
count  against  the  time  on  the  bill  since 
all  time  has  expired  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  still  would 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized 
1  Mr-  P'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
heve  that  this  bill  is  long  overdue  I 
know  it  has  been  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tive debate  and  passed  the  House  of 
Reoresentatlves.  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill 
I  thmk  It  should  be  enacted  into  law' 

il^^^T'f '^  ^^  ^"^  amendments.' 
particularly  those  which  wou'd  allow  a 
^rcharge  to  be  aooUed  against  those 
who  would  use  credit. 

I  think  those  that  advocate  a  study 
costmg    the    American    public    untold 


amounts  of  money  would,  in  essence,  de- 
feat the  very  nature  of  this  bill.  S.  414 
will  allow  people  to  utilize  cash  so  as  to 
beipss  dependent  on  credit,  creating  in 
both  the  minds  of  the  consumers  and  in 
the  minds  of  businessmen  who  are  look- 
ing to  move  their  stock  the  incentive  to 
minimize  the  urmecessary  use  of  credit. 

I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  terms  of  breaking  the  shackles  of 
Government  overregulation. 

What  useful  purpose  is  ever  served  by 
attempting  to  legislate  the  denial  of  a 
merchant's  right  to  give  discounts  bene- 
fiting the  consumer  and  especially  their 
business?  If  a  person  wanted  to  give  a 
50-percent  discount  because  he  felt  that 
people  paying  cash  would  produce  the 
kind  of  economic  return  that  would 
benefit  his  business,  why  should  the 
Government  restrict  that  kind  of  activ- 
ity, particularly  when  we  provide  that 
people  would  be  notified  in  clear  lan- 
guage, conspicuously  posted,  of  the  fact 
that  a  discount  would  be  available  for 
those  who  would  rely  upon  cash  as  op- 
posed to  credit? 

To  allow  a  businessman  to  impose  a 
sxu-charge  on  those  who  would  rely  on 
credit,  as  has  been  advocated  by  some, 
would  be  a  terribly  counterproductive 
amendment  which  would,  most  likely, 
lead  to  the  defeat  of  this  very  basic 
legislation.  As  we  have  been  told,  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  are  absolutely 
adamantly  opposed  to  that. 

This  would  be  a  denial.  I  believe,  to 
the  business  community,  and  to  the  con- 
sumer of  the  free  economic  society  that 
we  are  attempting  to  promote 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  this  is  really  a  move 
in  the  right  direction,  breaking  the 
shackles  of  Government,  allowing  the 
business  community  to  do  that  which  it 
knows  how  to  do — to  merchandise  prod- 
ucts unencumbered  with  this  amend- 
ment. The  cash  discoimt  bill  Is  long,  long 
overdue. 

For  one.  I  would  like  to  see  it  enacted 
quickly  and  expeditiously  because  it  is 
going  to  mean  savings  to  the  consumers, 
and  I  believe  it  will  eliminate  a  situation 
wh-ch  would  be  rife  with  fraud  if  we 
were  to  allow  a  surcharge  on  those  who 
use  credit  cards  to  encumber  this  bill. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  support  of  this  bill 
and  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
that  kind  of  support  which  would  enact 
S.  414  into  law. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  believe  he  should 
vote  for  this  amendment.  He  says  he 
wants  to  break  the  shackles  of  overregu- 
lation. Those  are  his  words. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  with  this  amendment,  to  break  the 
shackles  of  overregulation.  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  referred  to. 

He  said  a  discount  is  OK.  Why  not  then 
label  the  surcharge  so  people  know  about 
it  and  let  them  know  about  the  charge 
as  well  as  the  discount?  In  other  words, 
why  not  take  the  charges  out  of  hiding 
where  they  are  mandated  In  law  right 
now? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 


York  said  he  thought  it  was  a  denial  to 
the  business  community  of  their  rights,  I 
believe,  and  said  that  we  wanted  mer- 
chandisers to  sell  their  products  unen- 
ciunbered — unencumbered . 

I  am  with  the  Senator  all  the  way  on 
that  one.  Let  us  sell  them  unencumbered. 
Let  us  let  the  marketplace  determine 
what  happens.  Let  us  break  the  shackles 
of  overregulation.  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. 

I  believe  if  the  Senator  believes  in  what 
he  just  said  he  will  probably  come  over 
and  vote  for  this  amendment  because 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  to  break 
the  shackles  of  overregulation.  We  are 
not  trying  to  deny  the  business  commu- 
nity the  right  to  do  business.  We  are 
doing  exactly  what  he  said  in  trying  to 
let  the  merchandisers  sell  their  products 
unencumbered.  That  is  the  American 
way. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port this  bill  and  am  personally  opposed 
to  the  amendment  because  I  think  people 
would  be  personally  and  pleasantly  sur- 
prised when  they  find  out  that  they  are 
going  to  get  a  discoimt  because  they  are 
purchasing  with  cash,  but  equally  I  think 
customers  would  be  greatly  surprised  if 
they  were  to  find  upon  arrival  at  the  cash 
register  that  there  was  a  surcharge  for 
the  purchase  of  goods,  or  for  the  meal 
they  had  just  consumed.  I  would  ask  you. 
what  does  that  person  do  when  he  has 
arrived  at  the  cash  register  and  finds  out 
that  there  is  a  10-.  15-.  or  20-percent  sur- 
charge for  the  meal  he  has  just  consumed 
because  he  will  be  using  a  credit  card? 
How  many  restaurants  will  be  advertis- 
ing that  for  the  use  of  the  credit  card 
a  surcharge  will  be  added?  How  many 
people,  will,  be  inclined  to  say.  "Take  back 
this  jacket"  or  "Take  back  this  garment 
because  I  did  not  realize  there  would  be 
a  10-.  15-.  or  20-percent  surcharge  for 
utilizing  my  credit  card?" 

There  are  very  few  people  who  would 
do  that.  They  might  not  go  back  to  the 
establishment,  and  they  are  going  to  be 
embarrassed. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  we  are  not 
freeing  the  economic  system  by  saying 
that  we  are  going  to  allow  for  a  sur- 
charge in  the  use  of  credit  cards.  It  in- 
deed would  be  counterproductive.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  say  in  response 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  again 
that  the  surprise  of  getting  a  discount 
will  be  very  pleasant.  The  idea  that  a 
surcharge  will  automatically  just  go  on 
to  the  existing  level  of  goods  without 
there  having  been  a  lower  level  estab- 
lished for  that  particular  goods  to  begin 
with  goes  to  the  heart  of  this  whole  thing. 

If  all  this  was  going  to  do  would  be 
to  permit  surcharges  on  top  of  already 
high,  inflation-ridden  prices,  that  would 
be  one  thing.  But  that  is  not  the  free 
enterprise  system.  If  we  believe  in  the 
free  enterprise  system,  if  we  are  going 
to  unencumber  it,  aa  the  Senator  frwn 
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New  York  said,  then  we  are  going  to  let 
the  marketplace  dictate  what  those 
prices  will  be,  and  those  merchants  that 
are  charging  3,  5.  or  6  percent  more  are 
going  to  get  it  in  the  neck  because  they 
are  not  going  to  have  as  many  custom- 
ers very  shortly  as  those  other  merchants 
who  are  establishing  an  initial  lower 
price  for  their  goods  or  services  and  then 
deliberately  giving  that  price  to  those 
who  do  not  use  credit  cards  and  requir- 
ing the  surcharge  to  go  on  to  those  who 
do  use  it.  It  is  the  service  we  pay  for. 

That  is  the  reason  I  said  a  while  ago 
that  this  also  benefits  the  poor,  very 
definitely,  in  that,  where  they  have  shops 
that  do  do  exactly  that,  they  will  not 
then  be  in  effect  subsidizing  the  credit 
card  users. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  had  left 
the  floor,  but  I  did  want  to  respond  to 
him  in  that  regard. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  Senator  Proxmire's 
amendment.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  Congress  to  lift  the  ban  on  sur- 
charges for  credit  card  customers  at  this 
time. 

Over  the  next  2  years,  if  the  Cash  Dis- 
count Act  passes,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  will  be  conducting  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  charge  card  transactions  on 
card  issuers,  merchants,  and  consumers. 
Until  the  completion  of  the  study.  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  debate  and  act  on 
this  issue  as  it  has  for  the  past  5  years, 
relying  on  conjecture  instead  of  facts. 
Until  we  have  the  facts.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  we  should  continue  to  restrict 
the  surcharges  on  credit  cards. 

Our  economy  is  in  a  precarious  posi- 
tion. Mr.  President.  Anything  we  do  to 
affect  it  must  be  done  with  caution  and 
complete  understanding  of  the  results 
it  will  produce.  The  allowance  of  dis- 
counts for  customers  who  pay  cash  will 
be  helpful  to  both  merchants  ajid  con- 
sumers. It  will  encourage  the  use  of  cash 
by  discouraging  the  notion  of  buying  on 
credit  now  and  paying  later  with  smaller 
inflated  dollars. 

The  Cash  Discount  Act  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  However,  until  the  study 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  com- 
plete, we  cannot  possibly  know  if  we  have 
gone  far  enough  or  if  we  need  to  go 
further.  As  an  educator  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  need  to  have  all  the  facts 
before  trying  to  implement  an  idea  or 
present  it  to  someone  else.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  are  also  aware  of  this  need 
and  will  wait  for  the  completion  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System's  study  before 
they  accept  an  amendment  such  as  the 
one  before  us  today  .• 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  clear  to  all  of  us  what  the 
mandate  in  November  was  all  about. 
"Get  the  Government  oflf  our  backs." 
"Get  Americans  to  work  and  save  more." 
"Let  the  free  market,  the  private  sector, 
have  a  free  hand."  "Eliminate  costly, 
time  consuming,  wasteful  Government 
regulation." 

I  for  one  remain  unconvinced  about 
tne  ability  and  willingness  of  the  private 
sector  to  house  the  poor,  or  to  avoid  fu- 
ture Love  Canals  without  Federal  pres- 
ence. Here  is  a  case  where  the  market 


clearly  deserves  to  operate  on  its  own. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  eliminate  an  un- 
necessary regulation.  This  amendment 
will  let  the  shopkeeper  decide  whether 
he  wants  to  give  a  discount  to  his  cus- 
tomers for  paying  cash  or  impose  a  sur- 
charge if  they  use  a  credit  card.  Surely, 
that  is  his  choice  to  make.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  every  cash-paying  individual 
pays  part  of  the  cost  of  credit  card  op- 
erations. This  is  a  hidden  cost,  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.  A  surcharge  pre- 
sents users  of  a  card  with  an  explicit 
addition  to  the  posted  price,  making  the 
message  clear. 

Moreover,  by  allowing  a  surcharge  to 
be  imposed,  we  can  hope  to  motivate 
people  to  save.  Individuals  facing  extra 
charges  for  credit  purchases  may  begin 
to  save  for  that  new  toaster,  rather  than 
buying  it  on  credit. 

Finally,  the  amendment  to  allow  the 
surcharge  option  has  extensive  support 
in  both  ideological  camps.  The  Consumer 
Federation  of  America,  the  Consumers 
Union,  the  ILGWU,  and  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  strongly  en- 
dorse this  option.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which  is  greatly  concerned  about 
rampant  increases  in  consumer  credit. 
also  supports  this  amendment.  Finally, 
that  bastion  of  conservative  thinking, 
the  Heritage  Foundation,  supports  the 
concept  of  surcharges. 

So  we  have  before  us  an  amendment 
with  widespread  support  in  both  ideo- 
logical camps  that  promises  to  eliminate 
one  useless  regulation  and  which  may 
provide  one  small  impetus  to  get  mom 
and  pop  to  start  saving  again.  I  think  we 
should  watch  closely  to  see  who  wiU  be 
standing  up  and  fighting  to  keep  this 
regulation  on  the  books.  Let  all  those 
individuals  who  voted  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment oflf  their  backs  in  November  moni- 
tor their  elected  officials  carefully  on 
this  vote.  I  think  they  may  be  surprised. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Am- 
DREWsi.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  take  the 
floor  only  to  aimounce  that  a  vote  should 
occur  on  this  amendment  at  about  3:15 
this  afternoon.  Certain  other  details  are 
being  attended  to.  In  the  meantime.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire 

of   the   distinguished   manager   of   this 

amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 

if  they  are  prepared  to  vote  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  filling 


in  for  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  I 
should  like  to  check  with  lum.  So  far  as 
I  know,  be  has  no  additional  statement, 
and  I  would  be  prepared  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oujectjon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  all  debate  has  ended.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  are  any  more  requirements 
for  time.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
time  of  the  manager  of  the  bill.  Senator 
DoDD.  as  well  as  the  time  I  have  on  the 
amendment.  I  believe  that  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  has  nothing  else.  So  I  yield  back 
his  time,  also,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
vote. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  is  absent  due  to  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boreit) 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— <yeas  41, 
nays  56.  as  follows: 


(Eollcall  Vote  No. 

28  Leg.  I 

YEAS— 41 

Armstrong 

Raflt 

Metzent>aum 

Baiicus 

Bran 

Momlban 

Beataen 

Glenn 

Nlcklea 

Bo>chwltz 

Hart 

Bradley 

Helma 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Holltn^ 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Proinlr* 

Harrv  F..  Jr. 

Jackson 

Quayle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Johnstoo 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kasten 

S'mpson 

DeOonclnl 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Denton 

Leahy 

Symma 

Dodd 

Mathlas 

Tsoneas 

Durenbeisei 

Melcber 
NATS— 56 

Welcker 

Alxtnor 

Otassley 

Packwood 

Andrews 

Hatch 

Preaaler 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Biden 

Hawkizw 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Havakawa 

Rieele 

Oannon 

Heflln 

Roth 

Cbafee 

Heinz 

Rudman 

Chiles 

HuddlestoD 

Sasser 

Cocbnn 

Inouye 

Srhmltt 

Cranston 

Jepsen 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kaasebaum 

Stennla 

Daofortli 

Laialt 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dcmenld 

Lugar 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Mats\inaga 

Wallop 

Ford 

MatUngly 

Warner 

Gam 

McClure 

Williams 

Ooldwater 

Mitchell 

ZorlnBky 

Gorton 

Uurkowski 

NOT  VOTINO — 3 
Boren  Dole  Umg 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment   (UP 
No.  9)  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  CHAP^E.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  QARN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  wonder  IX  we  might 
have  order. 

TTP  AMENDMENT  NO.   10 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent,  notwithstanding  the 
previous  unanimous  consent  with  refer- 
ence to  amendments,  that  I  be  permitted 
to  send  to  the  desk  for  immediate  consid- 
eration an  amendment.  This  has  been 
checked  with  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  10: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
(a)  section  204  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence;  "The 
President  may  appoint  to  the  office  of  Sur- 
geon General  an  Individual  who  is  sixty- 
four  years  of  age  or  older.". 

(b)  Section  211(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "This  paragraoh 
does  not  apply  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States.". 

Mr.  HITLMS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
take  long.  This  is  an  amendment  which 
has  been  requested  by  the  administration 
to  correct  a  defect  in  the  law  and  permit 
the  nomination  of  a  Surgeon  General 
who  may  be  more  than  64  years  of  age 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  cannot 
be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  present  law  contains 
what  many  of  us  consider  to  be  an  anom- 
aly in  that  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  64  years  of  age 
or  older.  At  a  time  when  our  new  70- 
year-old  President  has  just  begun  his 
first  term  in  office  such  an  age  restriction 
seems  particularly  inaoproprlate. 

The  amendment  at  the  desk  would  re- 
move this  arbitrary  age  restriction  from 
/^resent  law  but  only  as  it  affects  the 
Surgeon  General.  That  the  law  be 
changed  ha.s  been  requested  by  Secretary 
Schweiker  and  the  White  House  and  is 
supported  by  the  floor  managers  of  S 
414. 

In  the  House.  Representatives  St 
Germain  and  Annunzio  have  sa-d  it  will 
not  impede  action  on  the  bill  by  the 
House  and  that  they  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  As  I  understand  it,  this 
has  been  cleared  with  the  other  body  as 
well  and  they  have  no  objection  to  this' 

Mr.  HELMS.  Exactly,  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mi.  DODD.  The  minority  has  no  ob- 
jection to  this  amendment. 
T  f^-  P?r^S.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
I  thank  thp  Chair.  I  move  the  adoption 
or  the  amendment. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFiTCER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back,  smd  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  10)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
no  further  amendments  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  that  I  know  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  com- 
mittee amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
H.R.  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill    (H.R.  31)    to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending   Act    to   encourage    cash   discounts, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  H.R.  31  and  to  substitute  the  text  of 
S.  414.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  wtis  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  Ml  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  31)  was  passed. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  calendar 
item  28,  S.  414,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  staff  will  retire 
to  the  rear  of  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


RESOLUTIONS      OF      DISAPPROVAL 
OF  PAY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered, 
I  have  conferred  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  I  now  call  up  the 
first  of  the  resolutions  of  disapproval 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Quad- 
rennial Commission  which  is  now  on 
the  calendar  and  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  it  before  the  Senate. 

DISAPPROVAL  OP  PAT  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  report  the  first  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  89)  disapproving  the 

pay  recommendations  of  the  President  with 

respect  to  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I  in- 
quire if  there  is  an  order  in  respect  to 
the  time  for  debate  on  this  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  There  are  20  minutes, 
equally  divided.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth)  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  control  the 
time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  do  not  see  either  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  resolution  available  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time.  Since  the  time  is 
so  short  for  debate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  in  order  for  me  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  without 
the  time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  As  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  these  disapproval  reso- 
lutions. The  issue  here  is  not  whether 
judicial,  legislative,  executive,  or  con- 
gressional officials  deserve  an  increase  in 
salary.  The  issue  is  not  even  whether 
these  officials  should  receive  the  40-per- 
cent increase  recommended  by  the  Quad- 
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rennial  commission  or  the  16.8-percent 
increase  proposed  by  former  President 
Carter.  The  issue.  Mr.  President,  is 
whether  Government  officials  are  en- 
titled to  any  across-the-board  increase 
at  a  time  when  millions  of  Americans  are 
not  only  going  to  feel  the  effects  of 
across-the-board  budget  cuts,  but  are 
also  being  battered  by  consecutive  years 
of  double-digit  inflation.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  highly  inequitable 
to  approve  these  salary  increases  at  a 
time  when  the  American  people  are  be- 
ing asked  to  sacrifice  for  the  common 
good. 

The  results  of  last  November's  election 
reflect  the  desire  of  the  voters  that  Con- 
gress put  reins  on  runaway  Federal 
spending.  President  Reagan,  consistent 
with  the  views  of  the  voters,  opposes  any 
increase  for  Government  employees.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  more  in  conflict 
with  the  strong  mandate  of  the  people 
than  for  the  Senate  to  contravene  the 
will  of  the  voters  by  now  approving  a  pay 
increase  for  these  four  categories  of  offi- 
cials. 

Increases  for  the  four  categories  upon 
which  these  votes  are  based  involve  only 
2.987  positions  and  an  initial  12-month 
cost  of  $18.7  million.  But  because  of  sep- 
arate, interlocking  statutes,  the  salaries 
of  another  34,211  Government  employ- 
ees would  automatically  be  raised  at  an 
additional  cost  of  $164  million.  I  recog- 
nize that  a  sum  of  $183  million  is  just  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  for  a  national  budget 
of  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars.  Never- 
theless, I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity 
to  respond  to  such  an  argument  by  say- 
ing that  "every  little  buck  helps."  As  the 
administration  weighs  the  relative  need 
between  competing  budgetary  items  to 
determine  which  should  be  increased,  re- 
duced, or  eliminated,  will  Members  of 
Congress,  executive,  legislative,  and  ju- 
dicial officials  suffer  hardship  great 
enough  to  justify  a  salary  boost?  I  doubt 
that  a  case  of  such  hardship  can  be  per- 
suasively made.  I  am  concerned  that  good 
public  servants  are  leaving  Government 
service,  but  I  am  more  concerned  about 
the  immediate  need  to  improve  our  trou- 
bled economy. 

Notwithstanding  their  opposition  to 
the  salary  proposals,  the  administration 
is  not  opposed  to  the  increases  on  the 
merits  of  the  issue,  but  is  convinced  that 
the  approval  of  any  increase  would  be 
highly  inappropriate  at  this  time.  The 
problems  surrounding  pay  compression 
in  the  executive  and  G-S  level  oositions 
are  serious,  but  not  unioue.  Unfortu- 
nately Government  service,  like  the 
private  sector,  is  replete  with  many 
ineauities. 

The  administration  has  indicated  that 
it  will  address  this  problem  before  1984. 
when  the  next  quadrennial  commission 
report  is  due.  As  the  chairman  of  my 
committee.  I  will  assist  them  in  their 
efforts  to  rectify  th  s  situation.  But  for 
now.  we  must  make  and  adhere  to  a  na- 
tional agenda  of  priorities.  As  a  sup- 
porter of  these  resolutions.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  these  salary  proposals  are  a 
national  priority.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  voting  for  these  four  dis- 
ap>roval  resolutions. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  GoR- 
TON) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ROTH.  At  this  time  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distingu  shed  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  commend 
him  for  his  leadership  role  in  this  mat- 
ter and  his  management  of  these  resolu- 
tions. 

I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  resolutions  if  he  is  aware  of  any 
further  debate  on  this  measure.  If  he  is 
not  I  am  prepared  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  stack  the  votes  and  to  com- 
mence voting  after  Senators  have  com- 
pleted their  statements. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  just  30  seconds? 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  any  confusion  on  my  position.  As  I 
pointed  out  I  am  supporting  what  the 
President  wishes  in  this  instance.  In 
other  words.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  these 
resolutions,  some  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  others.  I  will  vote  with  magnificent, 
tremendous  enthusiasm  for  the  cap  on 
the  judiciary  and  less  enthusiasm  on 
Congress,  and  zero  enthusiasm  for  the 
cap  on  the  Federal  executives. 

But  I  am  going  to  vote  for  them  be- 
cause that  is  where  we  are  now  and  then 
I  want  to  move  forward  with  the  delink- 
age  problem  that  we  had  our  extensive 
discussion  on. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  go  on  record  as  opposing  President 
Carter's  recommendations  that  would, 
pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  90-206.  mcrease 
the  compensation  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  already  highly  paid  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches.  On  March  10. 1981.  four  resolu- 
tions expUcitly  disapproving  these  pay 
increase  proposals  were  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  The  parliamentary  situation  is 
structured  so  that  those  of  us  who  op- 
posed further  Federal  salary  hikes  at  this 
time  will  be  voting  in  favor  of  Senate 
resolutions  numbered  89  through  92.  as 
introduced. 

I  am  gratified  that  this  matter  is  being 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
final  disposition.  It  is  important  that  we 
go  on  record  as  voting  to  forgo  these 
salary  increases. 

My  interest  in  this  matter  dates  back 
a  number  of  years.  In  1977.  before  the 
law  was  changed  to  require  affirmative 
approval  of  the  quadrennial  and  Presi- 
dential recommendations.  I  introduced 
the  first  resolution  disapproving  the  1977 
salary  increases.  At  that  time  we  were 
not  able  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  floor 
of  either  the  House  or  Senate  for  a  direct 
vote.  The  law  now  gives  us  that  oppor- 
tunity. 
There  are  two  points  that  should  be 


made.  The  first  is  that  many  of  us  in  the 
Congress  are  now  or  soon  will  be  asking 
the  American  people  to  make  sacrifices 
and  do  without.  We  have  all  heard  from 
many  citizens,  groups,  and  organizations. 
I  beUeve  that  the  President's  effort  to 
restrain  Federal  spending  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  eco- 
nomic survival  of  the  United  States.  The 
move  to  put  a  lid  cm  Federal  spending  is 
long  overdue.  It  is  within  this  context 
that  the  question  of  increasing  the  pay 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
senior  Government  employees  should  be 
reviewed.  My  judgment  is  that  the  Pres- 
ident's program,  despite  whatever  flaws 
and  imperfections  it  may  contain,  has 
absolutely  no  chance  of  succeeding  un- 
less we  are  willing  to  forgo  this  most 
recent  ssJary  increase.  I  would  not  care 
to  return  to  my  home  State  of  Iowa  and 
face  the  people  who  sent  me  here,  the 
same  people  who  pay  the  taxes,  and  tell 
them  that  the  institution  of  which  I  am 
a  Member  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  do 
that  which  it  has  asked  of  others. 

Second,  I  have  read  where  one  of  the 
justifications  for  increasing  Federal 
salaries  is  that  we  are  unable  to  attract 
competent,  qualified  people  to  serve  in 
the  Federal  Government.  I  do  not  believe 
that  for  a  minute.  That  line  of  argument 
is  an  insult  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  patenUy  unfair  to  the  thou- 
sands of  truly  dedicated  individuals  who 
serve  the  people  in  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
what  has  happened  in  Washington.  DC 
over  the  past  few  months  knows  that 
there  has  been  no  shortage  of  applicants 
for  senior  positions  with  the  Federal 
Government.  And  I  know  that  the  peo- 
ple who  are  coming  forward  to  serve,  the 
people  whose  primary  purpose  in  work- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
financial  enrichment,  would  be  coming 
forward  even  if  salaries  were  not  what 
they  are  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  now  before 
the  Senate  is  more  important  than  sim- 
ply the  dollars  and  cents  invtrfved.  We 
will  be  setting  the  tone  and  tenor  for  the 
next  4  years.  I  am  glad  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  freely  discuss  this  matter. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favw  of 
the  pending  resolutions  disapproving  the 
Federal  pay  increases. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  vote  for  Senate  Resolution  89 
which  disaoproves  pay  increases  for 
Members  of  Congress.  Certainly  at  a 
time  when  we  are  being  asked  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  by  nearly  $44  billion, 
we  should  not  be  at  the  same  time  rais- 
ing the  salaries  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  went  throueh  considerable  debate 
on  this  matter  and  the  other  related  pay 
raises  at  the  end  of  the  96th  Congress. 
We  were  told  at  the  time  that  we  could 
not  man  the  Government  unless  we 
raised  the  pay  of  top  Federal  officials,  the 
judiciary,  and  Members  of  Congress.  We 
were  advised  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration could  not  run  the  executive 
branch  unless  there  was  a  pay  raise 
which  would  have  raised  the  salaries  of 
some  positions  In  the  executive  branch 
to  as  much  as  $95,000.  We  were  told  that 
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we  could  not  have  adequate  congres- 
sional salaries  unless  they  reached  the 
level  of  $85,000.  Judicial  salaries  were 
also  to  be  raised  commensurately. 

Yet,  all  these  recommendations  are 
made  at  a  time  when  we  are  experiencing 
inflation  above  10  percent,  when  unem- 
ployment is  at  unacceptable  levels  and 
when  interest  rates  are  at  historically 
high  levels,  topping  20  percent. 

Indeed,  during  the  fenate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  hearings  on 
the  confirmation  of  Dave  Stockman  to  be 
Director  of  OMB,  I  questioned  him  close- 
ly about  the  pay  raise  issue,  and  won 
from  him  a  concession  that  it  would  be 
sheer  folly  to  go  ahead  with  the  pay 
raises  that  were  recommended  by  the 
commission  on  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  salaries.  Mr.  Stockman  agreed 
and  indicated  that  he  would  counsel  with 
the  President  on  this  matter  and  ask 
him  to  hold  back  his  recommendations 
until  we  could  get  the  economy  in  better 
shape. 

Now  Dave  Stockman  and  I  will  have 
our  disagreements,  but  this  is  one  matter 
where  his  counsel  has  been  wisely  heeded 
by  the  President.  For  subsequent  to  our 
discussions  on  this  matter.  Mr.  Stockman 
sent  to  Senator  Roth,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  a  letter  indicating 
that  the  President  had  decided  to  with- 
hold the  pay  raise  recommendations  of 
the  quadrennial  commission.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Storkman  to  Senator  Roth 
be  entered  into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OmcE   OP   Management  and   Bitdcet, 

February  17.  1981. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth,  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. VS.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dea«  Bill:  While  the  Administration  tin- 
derstands  and  sympathizes  with  the  extent 
of  the  problem  of  Inadequate  and  compressed 
executive  salaries.  It  Is  inappropriate,  with 
other  planned  budget  initiatives,  to  endorse 
the  full  recommendations  of  the  Quadren- 
nial Conunlsslon.  Those  would  call  for  in- 
creases of  around  40'~c 

President  Carter's  1981  budget  proposals 
on  Federal  executive.  legislative,  and  judicial 
pay  called  for  an  increase  of  16.8<^c  over  the 
1977  pay  cap.  Tliat  proposal  would  simply 
bring  payable  salaries  for  Federal  executives 
in  line  with  their  legal  salary  rates  as  estab- 
lished under  PL.  94-82 

The  status  of  the  economy  requires  that 
we  concentrate  our  resources  on  achieving 
S"b<?'antlal  bud(j«>t  reductions  Pjderal  ex- 
ecutives, the  Congress,  and  the  Judiciary 
should  forgo  salary  Increases  at  this  time 
Thus,  the  President  has  determined  that  we 
should  not  now  seek  an  Increase  in  Federal 
Executive  salaries. 

The  President  has  expressed  a  deep  con- 
cern with  the  diminishing  ability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  attract  and  retain  high 
caliber  executives;  therefore,  we  should  de- 
velop other  ways  to  address  this  Issue  before 
the  next  Quadrennial  Commission  Report 
due  in  1984.  We  will  be  glad  to  work  with  the 
Congress  in  this  endeavor. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
also  pleased  that  President  Reagan  has 
taken  note  of  the  Senate's  action  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  96th  Congress  in 


backing  my  action  to  defer  these  pay 
raises.  He  has  been  wise  to  heed  Mr. 
Stockman's  counsel  on  this  matter  by 
asking  us  to  defer  these  pay  raises  until 
we  get  the  economy  back  in  shape. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  all  our  col- 
leagues follow  the  lead  of  the  Senate's 
action  in  the  96th  Congress  and  support 
approval  of  this  and  other  related  reso- 
lutions which  have  been  supported  by 
our  distinguished  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Baker  and  our  distinguished  Demo- 
cratic leader,  Senator  Byro. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  again,  I  have 
spoken  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  on  this  subject  and  I  believe  the 
request  I  am  about  to  make  is  perhaps 
cleared  on  his  side. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  time  de- 
bate is  concluded  on  these  resolutions 
the  votes  occur  thereon  back  to  back, 
with  the  first  vote  to  be  15  minutes 
in  length,  and  each  subsequent  vote  to 
be  10  minutes  in  length. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  at  this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  four  resolutions  with 
one  show  of  seconds. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^VTID.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  there 
is  no  objection  on  this  si<".e  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
automatic. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  automatic  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute,  and  I  withdraw 
that  portion  of  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  debate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  back 
any  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  back  the  time  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
is  yielded  back,  and  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  Senate  Resolution  89.  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  automatic,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN).  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Cranston  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoREN)  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  would  each 
vote  "yea". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Dole)  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater )  would  each 
vote  "yea". 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  93. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  29  Leg.) 
YEAS — 93 


Abdnor 

Glenn 

MurkowsU 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Nlcklea 

Armstrong 

Orasaley 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hart 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Hatch 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Blden 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Boscbwltz 

HavAkawa 

Proxmlre 

Bradley 

Heflln 

Pry  or 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

HolUngs 

Rlegle 

Harry  F.Jr 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cnnnon 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Schmltt 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Stafford 

Dan  forth 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Denton 

Levin 

Symms 

Diron 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Mathlas 

Tsongas 

Domenlcl 

Matsunaga 

wallop 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Welcker 

East 

Mel  Cher 

WiiUams 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Zorlnaky 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Gam 

Moynlhan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Boren 

Goldwater 

Tower 

Cranston. 

Kennedy 

Dole 

Long 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  89)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  89 

Resolved.  That,  with  respect  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  which  were 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  with  the  Presl- 
dents  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  pursuant 
to  section  225(hi  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  (2  use.  358),  the  Senate  disap- 
proves the  recommendations  for  increases  in 
rates  of  pay  for  positions  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  section  225(f)  of  such  Act 
(2  U.S.C.  356(A)),  relating  to  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  asxeed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

resolutions  of  disapproval  of  pat  recom- 
mendations WITH  respect  to  LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH.  JUDICIAL  BRANCH.  AND  CERTAIN 
POSITIONS    UNDER    THE    EXECUTIVE    SCHEDULE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
literally  faced  with  a  crisis  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  Quadrennial  Commis- 
sion, to  whom  the  Congress  delegated 
the  responsibility  to  set  pay  for  the  top 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  per- 
sonnel, recommended  increases  up  to 
$20,000  for  many  executive  personnel. 
Former  President  Carter  revised  these 
recommendations  downward  by  60  per- 
cent. Yet.  today,  we  are  voting  on  resolu- 
tions not  approving  the  already  reduced 
recommendations  but  disapproving  rec- 
ommendations which  stQl  fall  far  below 
what  is  fair  and  adequate  compensation. 
I  quote  from  the  Commission  s  introduc- 
tory summary: 

The  Commission  believes  that  this  nation 
is  faced  with  a  quiet  crisis  in  terms  of  the 


rapidly  increasing  problems  of  attracting 
and  retaining  men  and  women  of  outstand- 
ing ability  and  achievement  to  fill  the  top 
positions  in  our  government. 

The  Commission  Is  concerned  about  the 
massive  exodus  of  top  government  officials 
who  are  resigning  cr  retiring  early  from  their 
positions,  and  there  is  growing  evidence  that 
low  salaries  are  a  major  reason  for  highly 
talented  people  declining  appointment  to 
key  positions  In  the  Federal  government. 
Therefore,  based  on  its  findings,  which  are 
summarized  below,  the  (Commission  con- 
cludes unanimously  that  salary  increases 
are  urgently  needed  and  long  overdue  for 
the  Federal  officials  who  come  under  Its 
Jurisdiction. 

Thousands  of  dedicated  civil  servants 
have  received  one  5.5  percent  pay  ad- 
justment in  4  years.  Their  purchasing 
power  has  declined  drastically.  The 
exodus  of  such  workers  from  the  Govern- 
ment has  grown  astronomically.  Critical 
jobs  in  the  executive  branch  cannot  be 
filled.  Numerous  midlevel  managers  re- 
fuse, promotions,  knowing  that  increased 
responsibility  means  no  pay  renumera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  reasoning  ap- 
plies to  the  military.  We  are  raising  mili- 
tary spending  for  this  year  by  the  bil- 
lions and  yet  we  cannot  pay  the  generals, 
the  administrators,  the  managers  $10,- 
000  more?  Five  to  nine  levels  of  manage- 
ment authority  in  both  the  civil  service 
and  the  military  earn  the  same  income, 
and  I  am  forced  to  ask :  How  can  we  ex- 
pect our  new  military  awareness  to 
translate  into  effective  policies  without 
proper  compensation  to  the  planners, 
strategists,  and  administrators?  How  can 
we  turn  the  economic  stagflation  of  this 
country  around  without  paying  the  man- 
agers, the  policymakers,  the  implement- 
ers  a  reasonable  salary? 

Mr.  President,  over  the  next  few  years, 
the  Government  will  be  making  a  con- 
certed effort  to  turn  the  Nation  around. 
The  one  thing  all  people  agree  upon  is 
that  this  country's  recent  experience 
with  high  inflation,  high  unemployment, 
and  high  interest  rates  is  unprecedented. 
To  stymie  these  economic  woes  and  other 
social  ills  will  take  creativity,  ingenuity, 
and  hard  work. 

Low  pay  will  prevent  and  is  preventing 
the  recruitment  of  individuals  who  have 
the  ability  to  find  the  answers. 

Mr.  President,  only  this  morning,  I 
held  a  hearing  in  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  There  is  a  rec- 
ommendation now.  for  the  second  year, 
to  increase  the  pay  of  military  person- 
nel. We  will  find  that  the  combined  pay 
raise  that  military  personnel  wiU  re- 
ceive in  2  years  will  be  over  27  percent, 
yet  the  combined  pay  increases  for  civil 
servants  will  be  less  than  10  percent. 
And  the  pay  increase  for  those  people 
that  I  am  speaking  about  today  will  be 
zero.  These  people  have  had  no  pav  ad- 
justment whatsoever.  If  the  pay  cap  that 
is  still  in  existence  is  not  removed  and 
if  we  do  not  aat  on  this  Quadrennial 
Commission  report,  those  people  will  get 
no  pay  increase  at  all. 

We  find  now  that  peoo'e  from  grade 
15  to  the  too  of  the  CMl  Serv'c*  lad- 
der w'U  be  impact^:  there  will  be  no 
pay  adiustments  whatsoever. 

On  the  military  side.  It  will  surprise 


the  Members  of  the  Senate  how  low  in 
the  military  hierarchy  this  pay  cap  now 
touches.  We  are  going  to  have  literally 
the  year  of  the  colonels,  because  every- 
one who  implements  policy  in  a  military 
department  now  in  uniform  will  be  paid 
the  salary  of  a  colonel. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  do  not  know  how 
I  can  make  it  more  emphatic  than  to  say 
that  this  is  no  way  to  run  a  government. 
Our  Government  is  the  biggest  business 
in  the  world  and  we  ought  to  run  it  with 
commonsense.  Commonsense  says  we 
should  p>ay  enough  to  attract  people  who 
have  absolutely  the  top  capability  in 
every  field  possible,  and  this  is  no  way 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Congress  to  vote 
down  the  disapproval  resolutions  for  the 
executive  branch,  the  judicial  branch, 
and  the  related  legislative  branch  em- 
ployees. I  shall  vote  to  sustain  the  deci- 
sion not  to  raise  our  own  pay. 

That  is  another  signal  to  send  to  the 
country.  That  is  the  signal  that  we,  who 
are  the  board  of  directors  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
terrible  problem  in  terms  of  inflation 
and  the  control  of  expenditures.  But  we 
have  no  right  to  foist  that  decision  onto 
those  people  who  have  made  their  career 
and  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  service 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Senate  completes  action  on 
these  pay  raise  resolutions.  I  would  like 
to  recount  for  the  record  the  Senate's  re- 
cent history  with  respect  to  preventing 
pay  raises  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  Federal  officials. 

On  September  9.  1980.  I  introduced 
printed  amendment  No.  2302  to  H.R. 
7590,  the  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriation  Act  of  1981.  This  amend- 
ment was  designed  to  impose  a  ceiling  on 
pay  of  higher  level  Government  employ- 
ees. I  also  entered  notice  that  I  intended 
to  seek  suspension  of  paragraph  4  of  rule 
XVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
to  permit  the  offering  of  an  amendment 
which  was  both  legislative  in  nature  and 
which  was  not  germane  to  the  subject 
matter  of  a  general  appropriation  bill. 

On  September  10.  1980.  bv  a  vote  of  84 
yeas  to  5  nays,  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
having  voted  in  the  aCQrmative.  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of 
rule  XVI  to  allow  the  consideration  of  my 
amendment. 

Subsequently,  bv  a  vote  of  78  yeas  to  13 
nays,  the  Senate  adopted  the  amendment 
I  offered  to  impose  a  ceiling  on  the  pay  of 
high  level  (jovemment  employees  in  all 
three  branches  of  the  Government — in- 
cluding judges,  Members  of  Congress, 
and  high  level  civil  servants  in  all  three 
branches  of  Government. 

On  September  29.  1980.  the  Senate 
adopted  the  first  fiscal  vear  1981  continu- 
ing resolution  by  a  vote  of  58  yeas  to  27 
nays.  Included  in  the  legislation  was  the 
very  same  pav  cap  which  I  had  first  pro- 
posed on  September  10  and  the  Senate 
had  adopted  overwhelmingly  at  that 
time. 

Now  the  legislative  situation  regarding 
the  pay  cap  gets  more  complicated — but 
not  confused.  The  Senate  has  consist- 
ently voted  for  imposing  the  pay  cap  and 
against  removal  of  the  cap. 


On  December  10,  1980,  the  Senate 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  69  yeas  to  21  nays, 
an  unprinted  amendment  offered  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  637  designed  to  continue 
in  effect  a  salary  pay  cap  limitation  for 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  em- 
ployees and  officials  through  September 
30,  1981.  The  substance  of  this  amend- 
ment was  identical  to  the  legislation  the 
Senate  adopted  on  September  10  and  29. 

On  December  13.  1980.  I  offered  a  mo- 
tion to  House  Joint  Resolution  637  de- 
signed to  restore  the  salary  pay  cap  lim- 
itation for  executive,  legislative,  and  ju- 
dicial employees  and  officials.  This 
amendment  carried  by  a  vote  of  62  yeas 
to  8  nays.  This  marked  the  fourth  time 
in  a  little  over  3  months  that  the  Senate 
had  voted  overwhelmingly  to  adopt  the 
pay  cap  limitation  that  I  had  first  of- 
fered on  September  10.  1980. 

Finally,  on  Monday.  December  15, 
1980,  the  Senate  passed  by  voice  vote 
House  Joint  Resolution  644,  which  in- 
cluded the  pay  cap  limitation. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a 
new  issue.  The  Senate  has  already  voted 
on  this  matter  five  times — four  rollcall 
votes  and  one  voice  vote — in  the  past  6 
months.  Nevertheless.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Senate  take  this  op- 
portunity to  further  strengthen  its  rec- 
ord against  a  pay  raise.  It  will  have  to  do 
it  once  again  in  June — when  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  we  adopted  last  ses- 
sion expires.  The  American  people  must 
be  convinced  that  we  intend  to  bring 
Government  spending  imder  control  if 
at  all  possible. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

PAT  PROPOSAL  FOE  FEDtXAL  EXECUTIVES 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ent cap  on  senior  level  pay  causes  two 
severe  problems :  First,  it  makes  attract- 
ing top-notch  career  people  to  Govern- 
ment service  very  difficult.  A  look  at 
what  has  happened  to  the  senior  level 
salaries  since  1977 — think  of  it;  that  was 
the  last  Quadrennial  Commission  re- 
port— explains  what  has  gone  wTong. 
Since  1977.  Federal-level  pay  has  in- 
creased by  5.5  percent.  In  other  words, 
the  top  people  have  received  a  5.5  per- 
cent increase.  During  this  same  period, 
comjjarable  private-sector  pay  has  in- 
creased by  25  percent,  general  schedule 
civil  service  pay  has  gone  up  32  percent, 
and  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  gone 
up  45  percent. 

Let  us  go  back  to  1969.  which  was  the 
date  of  the  first  Quadrennial  Commis- 
sion report.  During  this  11 -year  period, 
the  salaries  of  level  2  executives  have 
risen  by  43  percent.  They  have  gone  up 
from  the  cap,  which  was  then  $42,500. 
Now  the  cap  is  $60,662:  11  years,  43  per- 
cent increase. 

During  that  same  period,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  went  up  by  130  per- 
cent. The  average  salary  of  the  civil 
servants — that  is,  the  general  schedule 
ones — went  up  by  118  percent. 

The  salaries  of  private  sector  execu- 
tives went  up  by  116  percent.  So,  meas- 
lired  in  1969  dollars,  the  purchasing  pow- 
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er  of  level  n  executives  has  gone  down 
to  $25,800. 

This  wage  disparity  is  a  disincentive 
for  people  already  part  of  civil  service 
either  to  take  a  promotion  or  to  stay  on 
as  they  approach  retirement. 

Seven  grades  of  high  level  senior  ex- 
ecutives, comprising  33.000  employees, 
are  now  paid  the  same  amount.  They  can 
be  the  top  person  or  seven  grades  below, 
and  they  sdl  receive  the  same  pay.  Each 
year  the  pay  cap  is  in  effect,  more  grade 
levels  bump  up  against  this  ceiling. 

Should  Congress  not  lift  the  cap  this 
year,  another  11,000  employees  will  reach 
the  pay  ceiling.  If  we  wait  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Quadrennial  CommL<!.sion 
in  1984,  the  projections  are  that  140,000 
civil  service  workers,  7  percent  of  our  en- 
tire work  force,  will  be  bumped  up 
against  the  same  ceiling. 

The  second  point:  Not  only  does  this 
distort  the  normal  civil  service  pay  scale, 
but  also,  this  freeze  provides  an  incentive 
for  Federal  executives  to  either  retire 
early  or  to  take  a  more  lucrative  job  in 
the  private  sector.  Last  year,  75  percent 
of  the  Federal  executives  who  had 
reached  the  pay  ceiling  and  were  eligible 
to  retire  did  so.  This  resiilts  in  an  in- 
calculable loss  of  experience  and  knowl- 
edgeable talent  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. A  few  examples  will  help  illustrate 
my  point. 

For  the  past  three  decades.  Mr.  Russell 
Shewmaker  has  been  a  major  figure  in 
U.S.  trade  law.  Over  a  period  of  7  years, 
Mr.  Shewmaker  created  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States,  drafted 
the  enabling  legislation,  and  helped  get 
this  legislation  passed.  As  a  member  of 
the  senior  executive  service,  Mr.  Shew- 
maker's  salary  was  subject  to  the  pay 
freeze.  Over  the  past  several  years,  Mr. 
Shewmaker  watched  as  the  cost  of  living 
increased  by  40  percent,  but  his  salary 
only  went  up  5  percent.  That  is  enough 
to  disturb  anyone. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  people  who 
were  working  under  him  were  able  to 
have  their  salaries  keep  up  with  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  cost-of-living  increases. 
It  is  not  hard  to  blame  Mr.  Shewmaker 
for  retiring  under  these  circumstances, 
and  will  be  hard  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  get  someone  of  his  caliber  to  re- 
place him. 

Another  case  involves  an  individual 
with  7  years'  experience  as  technical 
director  of  the  Naval  Coastal  Systems 
Center  in  Florida.  This  individual  re- 
tired in  August  of  1980.  but  has  continued 
as  a  reemployed  annuitant  until  a  new 
director  can  be  found.  The  reason  for  his 
retirement:  The  realization  that  he  could 
make  up  the  difference  between  his  re- 
tirement and  his  salary  imder  the  pay 
freeze  by  working  just  one-quarter  of 
the  time  he  had  previously. 

A  third  case  involves  an  individual 
with  a  long  career  as  a  researcher  and 
administrator  with  the  Forest  Service. 
As  a  GS-16  this  individual  has  had  his 
salary  frozen  for  some  time.  While  com- 
pensation was  not  at  the  top  of  his  list 
of  priorities  for  employment,  this  person 
ultimately  took  a  position  with  a  State 
university  which  provides  greater  income 
than  his  civil  service  position. 

Finally,  a  director  of  heavy  duty  re- 


search with  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration  resigned  in 
August  of  1980  to  take  a  position  with  a 
trucking  firm  similar  to  United  Parcel. 
His  salary  has  more  than  doubled,  and 
his  position  with  NHTSA  was  still  open 
as  of  February  of  this  year.  They  could 
not  fill  it  under  these  salary  Imiitations. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  stiimbling 
blocks  to  removing  this  pay  ceiling  is  the 
linkage  that  has  grown  up  between  the 
the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
that  of  executive  level  n  salaries.  I  do 
not  know  why  we  have  tiiis  linkage. 
Somehow,  the  rule  is  tli«it  you  cannot 
pay  these  people  more  than  you  pay  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  a  Member  of 
the  House.  I  think  that  is  ridiculous. 
After  all,  Members  of  the  Senate  come 
here  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

Tnis  linkage  has  no  legal  basis  or 
deeply  rooted  foundation.  There  are  few 
parallels  between  the  career  patterns, 
career  expectations,  and  responsibilities 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  level  n 
executives.  There  is  no  compelling  rea- 
son to  continue  to  link  these  salaries. 

Furthermore,  Members  of  Congress  are 
not  limited  by  the  pay  ceiling.  We  are 
paid  $60,000,  but  we  can  go  out  and  earn 
honoraria  by  making  speeches. 

In  1979,  87  Senators  chose  to  supple- 
ment their  income  in  this  way.  The 
amounts  varied.  The  low  was  $100.  The 
high,  almost  $31,000. 

Let  us  go  down  the  list,  and  I  will  not 
give  the  names;  $31,000  was  the  leadoff; 
next,  $29,000;  next,  $27,000;  next, 
$26,500. 

Anybody  who  thinks  Senators  are  not 
making  some  money  on  the  outside 
should  look  at  what  the  financial  dis- 
closure statements  reveal. 

One-fourth  of  all  Senators  earned  over 
$20,000  in  honoraria.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
this.  But  let  us  not  say  that  we  are  treat- 
ing the  executive  n  people  as  we  treat 
Senators.  We  are  not.  The  average  for 
all  Senators  earning  honoraria  was  in 
excess  of  $13,000. 

That  is  fine.  I  think  it  is  good  for  Sen- 
ators to  get  around  the  country,  to  speak, 
to  inform  people  of  what  is  happening 
here;  and  if  they  receive  honoraria  for 
it,  that  is  fine.  But  I  believe  it  is  unfair 
to  say  that  we  are  staying  at  $60,000 
and  we  will  suffer  and  we  will  let  the 
executive  n  level  people  suffer  at  the 
same  level. 

Clearly,  Members  of  Congress  have  £in 
opportunity  to  supplement  their  income 
in  ways  not  available  to  the  normal  civil 
servant.  This  abihty  to  earn  extra  in- 
come should  help  put  to  rest  any  con- 
cerns about  the  necessity  of  maintJaining 
equivalency  between  Members'  salaries 
and  those  of  executive  level  n. 

Mr.  President,  the  ability  to  attract 
good  people  and  to  retain  the  qualified 
professionals  already  in  Government  are 
two  key  ingredients  to  making  Govern- 
ment more  eflBcient.  By  maintaining  this 
arbitrary  pay  cap.  we  are  making  this 
job  all  the  more  difficult. 

I  am  strongly  for  delinkage.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  leadership  of  this  body, 
in  urging  that  we  not  go  forward  with 
the  Quadrennial  Commission  recom- 
mendations, are  operating  in  an  era  of 


frugality  which  I  respect,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  motion  to  do  otherwise. 
But  I  urge  those  who  are  in  positions  of 
authority  to  proceed  with  this  delinkage. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  is  in  the  Chamber,  and  I 
should  Uke  to  pose  a  question  or  two  to 
him  on  this  subject. 

What  can  we  do  to  achieve  this  delink- 
age? How  do  we  do  it  and  when  might 
we  do  it? 

I  know  that  the  majority  leader  is 
tremendously  concerned  with  the  losses 
of  our  top  civil  servants,  our  profes- 
sionals, whom  we  need  to  keep  this  won- 
derful organization  called  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment functioning.  Can  the  majority 
leader  give  me  some  illumination  on  this 
problem? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  respond. 

First  of  all,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  consistent 
concern  in  this  field.  It  is  worthy  of  his 
distinguished  service  that  he  rises  today 
to  express  his  interest  in  these  problems. 

In  response  to  the  Senator's  question, 
I  believe  Congress  must  face  ahead  on 
the  question  of  linkage.  I  favor  delink- 
ing congressional  salaries  from  executive 
department  salaries.  I  believe  there  is 
no  other  realistic  way  to  approach  that 
problem,  except  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  particular  and  sensi- 
tive political  problems  that  we  must  deal 
with  in  respect  to  our  own  salary  that 
should  not  color  and  change  our  attitude 
toward  the  salaries  and  compensation 
of  members  of  the  other  departments 
of  Government. 

So,  at  some  point.  I  hope  that  through 
the  regular  processes  of  committee  con- 
sideration and  floor  action.  Congress 
simply  would  provide,  in  the  future,  for 
salary  levels  for  other  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  Government  aside  and 
separate  from  the  salary  levels  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Although  the  Senator  did  not  men- 
tion this,  I  think  he  will  acknowledge 
that  he  and  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
on  previous  occasions.  I  say,  parentheti- 
cally, that  I  think  we  have  to  find  a  way 
of  going  on  this  question  of  congres- 
sional salaries  in  a  reasonable  and 
rational  way. 

I  have  about  concluded,  and  I  do  not 
mean  this  to  be  imduly  cynical,  but  I 
have  about  concluded  that  Congress  is 
institutionally  incapable  of  handling  the 
issue  of  congressional  salaries.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  way  to  handle  it  other  than 
the  way  we  have  tried  to  do  it  imless 
we  adopt  a  constitutional  amendment.  I 
might  very  well  favor  a  constitutional 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
thought  of  such  things  as  constitutional 
amendments  to  eliminate  this  apparent 
conflict  of  interest  with  Congress  setting 
its  own  salary. 

The  most  intrig\iing  proposal  I  have 
heard  lately  is  a  proposal  that  would 
indeed  require  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  to  provide  by  such  an 
amendment  for  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  regularly  and 
periodically  conduct  ex  parte  hearings 
and  proceedings  and  to  adjudicate  the 
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salary  level  of  Members  of  Congress,  thus 
vesting  that  authority  in  another  de- 
partment of  Government.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  now  that  we  should  do  that 
or  that  that  is  the  only  possible 
solution. 

What  I  do  say  is  that  I  have  reluctant- 
ly concluded  that  it  is  at  lesist  very  dif- 
flcult,  perhaps  impossible  for  Congress 
in  this  day  and  age  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  its  own  salary. 

In  view  of  that  I  think  the  answer 
to  the  Senator's  question  is  that  Con- 
gress must  simply  face  up  to  these  facts 
and  must  go  forward  with  a  delinkage 
between  congressional  salaries  and  those 
of  executive  department  agencies. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 
help  on  this  matter,  and  I  wish  to  pose 
him  another  question  if  I  might. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  way  we  have 
to  proceed  then  is  to  introduce  legis- 
lation. I  am  dealing  now  with  the  de- 
linkage  problem.  It  would  go  to  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee,  I  pre- 
sume, and  then  proceed  with  the  pas- 
sage of  such  legislation  if  it  could  be 
done  which  would  formally  delink  and 
then  the  executive  grade  of  civil  serv- 
ants then  would  proceed  up  with  the  nor- 
msd  increases  that  are  granted  by  the 
President  to  the  whole  civil  service 
force.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
correct.  It  could  be  done  imder  the  pres- 
ent law.  But  we  run  into  the  practical 
roadblock  that  if  congressional  salaries 
are  not  changed  then  Congress  is  reluc- 
tant to  approve  a  recommendation  of 
the  Quadrennial  Commission  or  to  ap- 
prove the  regular  escalation  of  salaries 
in  other  agencies  and  departments.  So 
I  think  it  is  going  to  require  an  affirma- 
tive statement  of  statute  law  that  there 
should  not  be  linkage  between  the  two 
departments. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  that  illumi- 
nation on  this  difficult  problem.  I  hope 
that  we  all  could  get  on  with  it  because 
it  is  highly  imfair  and  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  just  unfairness.  It  is  a  question 
of  loss  to  the  U.S.  Government  of 
valuable  people  who  imder  our  odd 
retirement  system,  which  in  itself  has 
lots  of  difficulties  to  it,  can  retire  at  a 
relatively  early  age  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  they  stay  on  they  are  penalized 
because  if  they  retire  than  they  move 
upward  with  the  index  in  the  double  in- 
dexing that  we  presently  have  and  if 
they  they  do  not  retire  they  are  locked 
in  at  this  ceiling  and  when  they  do  re- 
tire they  are  way  behind  their  contem- 
poraries who  chose  to  retire  earlier  and 
have  moved  up  with  the  indexing.  That 
is  a  double  loser  and  it  is  a  tremendous 
Incentive  for  people  to  retire,  and  thus 
we  lose  valuable  servants  of  the  Nation. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me,  somewhat 
in  jest  in  the  words  of  the  late  great 
Congressman  Carl  Reece,  speaking  of 
Members  of  Congress  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, "Few  die  and  none  resign." 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  not  talking  about 
them.  I  have  no  worry  and  I  have  no 
concerns  about  Congressmen  and  Sena- 


tors taking  care  of  their  pay.  But  my 
concern  is  oi  the  civil  servants. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  iTesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHAtEE.  I  certainly  yield. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  worked 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  as  we  jointly  managed  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  and  he  speaks 
from  a  basis  of  knowledge  gained 
through  many  years  of  experience,  of 
personally  pleading  with  these  indi- 
viduals to  remain,  particularly  in  the 
scientific  areas  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  the  like,  where  both  Senator 
CHAFEE  and  I  as  Government  managers 
witnessed  the  loss  of  top  talented  people 
because  of  the  inflexibility  in  these  pay 
situations. 

For  that  reason  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frc»n  Rhode  Island, 
and  I  know  that  he  speaks  not  purely 
from  philosophy  but  from  experience  as 
a  manager  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  CHAFEX:.  I  thank  my  colleague 
who  I  worked  so  closely  with  for  many 
years  in  the  Navy  Department  where  we 
wrestled  with  these  problems,  and  the 
problem  now  is  far  worse  than  it  was 
then  when  we  have  the  inflation  in 
figures  such  as  they  are  today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  also  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
He  has  such  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
background  as  Governor  of  his  State,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  now  as  a 
distinguished  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  that  he  speaks  with  special 
authority  on  this  and  the  authority  of 
experience  that  extends  now  over  sev- 
eral years. 

I  urge  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
to  continue  his  interest  in  this,  and  I 
assure  him  that  I  will  work  with  him  in 
seeing  that  we  approach  this  business 
of  linkage  and  indeed  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  salary  levels  and  adjustments  for 
all  of  the  agencies  and  departments  of 
Government,  including  Congress.  But  his 
is  clearly  a  leadership  role  in  that  field, 
and  I  wish  to  assure  him  I  will  look  to 
him-  for  advice  smd  counsel  as  we 
proceed. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  I  thank  our  leader  for 
those  comments  and  I  will  pursue  It  and 
I  also  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  long-time  friend  from  Virginia, 
Senator  Warner,  for  his  comments  be- 
cause he  knows  this  difficulty  also  and  I 
will  rely  on  him  as  we  proceed. 

But  clearly  something  has  to  be  done 
and  I  hope  we  can  make  some  progress. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  been 
pra'sed  as  being  the  vo*ce  of  experience 
here  this  afternoon.  I  point  out  that  I 
think  he  is  also  the  voice  of  courage, 
because  it  takes  a  certain  amount  of 
courage  in  this  cl'mate  to  talk  about 
paying  an  increased  salary  or  even  to 
continue  to  pav  the  salary  of  public  ser- 
vants. I  think  that  is  likely  to  be  a  lonely 
position.  I  am  prepared  to  share  his  lone- 
liness because  what  he  is  talking  about 


really  is  the  long-range  economy.  There 
is  no  economy  in  shortchanging  civil 
servants,  particularly  those  who  by  years 
of  training  and  experience  have  some 
expertise,  and  then  have  to  go  out  and 
recruit  people  who  are  less  qualified,  less 
experienced,  and  less  trained.  The  long- 
range  interest  of  the  taxpayer  of  the 
United  States  is  to  have  efficient,  effec- 
tive civil  servants  and  to  pay  them  an 
adequate  amount  to  retain  their  services. 

That  is  not  peculiar  to  public  service. 
That  is  true  with  any  private  enterprise 
in  the  country. 

I  think  that  we  should  not  allow  the 
strong  emotions  that  exist  today  with  re- 
spect to  trimming  the  pubUc  expendi- 
tures to  work  either  an  injustice  to  in- 
dividuals who  happen  to  work  for  the 
Government,  nor  to  work  an  injustice  to 
the  taxpayers  because  we  shortchanged 
them  by  discouraging  good  people  from 
staying  in  Government  or  from  going 
into  Government. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  for 
permitting  me  this  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  also  join 
in  thanking  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  pointing  out,  I 
think,  not  only  a  ouestion  of  compensa- 
tion but  the  general  environment  in 
which  the  bureaucracy  works. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  when  I  talk 
to  some  of  my  colleagues  that  too  often 
the  bureaucrat  is  attacked.  I  think  it  is 
t'me  that  we  publicly  recognize  that  we 
have  some  of  the  best  managers  and 
professional  people  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  and  that  we 
should  duly  recognize  that  here  In  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I,  too,  wiU  support  the 
resolutions,  and  with  a  pledge  to  those 
particularly  in  the  executive  branch  that 
I  will  work  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
everytlme  we  deal  with  an  issue  like  the 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress,  those 
in  the  judiciary  and  the  top  rung  of  Fed- 
eral executives,  I  am  reminded  of  a  let- 
ter I  received  from  a  constituent  In  Red- 
wood Palls,  Minn.,  a  small  city  in  the 
western  part  of  my  State. 

This  constituent — an  ordinary  citizen 
who  gleans  his  understanding  of  Con- 
gress, the  bureaucracy,  and  Government 
in  general  from  the  media  and  an  oc- 
casional visit  by  a  Senator  or  Congress- 
man— wrote  the  following: 

Congress  ta  torn  apart  by  catering  to  every 
special  Interest  group  that  can  afford  a  lob- 
byist or  a  barrage  of  letters.  Concern  for 
survival  and  reelection  becomes  more  Im- 
portant In  many  cases  than  what  must  be 
done  to  Insure  the  continued  philosophical 
vitality  and  economic  growth  that  our  coun- 
try really  needs. 

He  continued  by  giving  me  the  best 
advice  I  have  heard : 

You  must  realize  the  great  strength  of  the 
American  people,  their  ability  to  surrlve  and 
ad  lust,  to  make  sacrlflces  for  a  national 
cause  and  good  U  they  are  motivated  and 
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ctaallenged  .  .  .  the  American  people  are 
starring  for  realism  In  their  politicians,  tbey 
know  better  than  many  politicians  the  prob- 
lems and  uncertainties  of  now  and  the  fu- 
ture .  .  .  there  Is  a  common  cause  that 
unites  our  people,  wherever  you  go,  people 
are  frustrated  and  pessimistic  about  the  fu- 
ture, more  from  a  lack  of  confidence  In  gov- 
ernment than  from  a  lack  of  confidence  In 
America's  ability  to  solve  their  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  this  letter 
more  than  2  years  ago,  shortly  after 
my  election  to  the  Senate,  but  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  this  Redwood  Palls 
constituent  are  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  in  early  1979. 

They  succinctly  state  the  mandate  of 
the  elections  of  1976,  1978,  and  1980. 
And  that  mandate  is  the  basis  of  my  vote 
agadnst  increasing  the  salaries  of  our 
country's  top  legislative,  executive  and 
Judicial  servants. 

A  good  case  can  be  made  for  Govern- 
ment salary  adjustments,  particularly 
in  the  executive  and  judicial  branches. 
Government  is  only  as  effective  as  the 
human  beings  who  administer  its  pro- 
grams and  services.  If  Government 
wants  the  best  people,  it  has  to  pay  com- 
petitive salaries. 

But  for  the  present,  there  Is  a  more 
pressing  factor  that  compels  me  to  vote 
against  these  increases.  Government  is 
now  in  the  process  of  asking  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  make  substantial  sacrifices 
for  the  sake  of  economic  stability.  We 
are  asking  the  public  to  forsake  more 
than  $45  billion  in  budgetary  benefits.  If 
we  expect  the  public  to  support  this  ef- 
fort we  have  to  lead  by  example.  It 
would  be  inconsistent,  and  almost  hjrpo- 
critical.  for  any  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  grant  itself  greater 
benefits  at  a  t'me  when  we  are  asking 
the  public  to  live  on  less. 

For  years  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  asking  the  American  peonle  to  re- 
strain their  budgets.  But  at  the  same 
time.  Government  has  demonstrated  that 
It  lacks  the  will  to  restrain  its  own 
spending  habits.  The  result  is  predict- 
able. People  want  to  withhold  our  pay 
unt'l  we  do  the  job  they  elected  us  to  do. 
America's  public  sees  a  Congress  that 
is  plagued  by  scandals — real  or  imag- 
ined— and  subservient  to  a  few  special 
and  powerful  Interests.  They  see  a 
bureaucracy  that  Is  self-perpetuating 
and  insensitive  to  the  real  needs  of  the 
public.  They  see  a  judiciary  that  offers 
more  protection  for  the  criminal  than 
for  the  victim. 

Those  who  serve  in  Government  see 
the  distortions  in  these  perceptions.  We 
know  the  14-  15-  and  16-hour  davs.  the 
sacrifices  our  families  must  make,  the 
personal  gains  we  have  traded  for  the 
chance  to  serve.  We  know  the  many  f  ne 
men  and  women  who  serve  in  the  de- 
partments and  the  agencies,  trying  to  do 
their  best  under  often  trying  circum- 
stances. We  know  the  members  of  the 
judiciary  who  give  up  lucrative  careers 
in  private  practice  in  order  to  protect 
and  preserve  our  unique  system  of 
justice. 

But  the  truth  is  that  these  distorted 
perceptions  result  from  Government's 
own  inability  to  practice  what  It 
preaches.  In  the  coming  weeks  we  will 


have  an  opportunity  to  change  those  per- 
ceptions. We  will  again  be  asking  Ameri- 
cans to  change  their  way  of  living.  We 
will  be  asking  for  sacrifices  that  are 
necessary  because  society  can  no  longer 
tolerate  double-digit  inflation  juid  inter- 
est rates. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  American 
people  will  respond.  They  will  again  con- 
firm the  conviction  I  share  with  my 
letter- writing  friend:  The  strength  of 
America  is  In  its  people. 

The  real  question  is  whether  the  poli- 
ticians will  resfwnd,  whether  Govern- 
ment will  provide  the  kind  of  leadership 
that  a  public  willing  to  sacrifice  deserves. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  step  we  take  today 
will  be  one  of  many  that  demonstrates  to 
the  American  people  that  the  raise  we 
turn  down  was  deserved,  not  based  on 
statistics  and  cost-of-living  data,  but 
based  on  our  leadership. 

DISAPPROVAL  OF  PAT  SECOMMENDATICNS  OF  THX 
PRESIDENT  wrrH  RKSPECT  TO  CEBTAIN  OFFICES 
AND    POSmONS    IN    THE    LEGISLATIVE    BRANCH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  relating  to  the 
legislative  branch. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  90)  disapproving  the 
pay  recommendations  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  certain  offices  and  positions  In  the 
legUlatlve  branch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution.  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  automatic,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatkr)  . 
pnrt  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  E>olx)  is  absent  du?  to  ill- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pres«it 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Gold  WATER)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  1  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston  > .  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston >  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  wishing  to  vote? 

The  results  were  announced — yeas  91. 
nays  3.  as  follows: 


IRollcall  Vote  No. 

30  Leg.] 

TEAS — 91 

Abdnor 

Chiles 

Oraaaley 

Andrews 

C^ochtaa 

Kart 

Armstrong 

Ooben 

Fafh 

Raker 

D'Amato 

Hatfield 

Baucus 

Dan  forth 

Hawkins 

Bentaen 

DeConclnl 

Hayekawa 

Blden 

Denton 

Hefiln 

Boren 

Dtxon 

Heinz 

Boschwltz 

Dodd 

Helms 

Bradley 

Domendcl 

Holllngs 

Bumpers 

Durenberger 

Huililerton 

Burdlck 

Eagleum 

Humphrey 

Byrd. 

East 

Inouye 

Hairy  P..  Jr. 

Exon 

Jacksom 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Pord 

Jepsen 

Cannon 

Oam 

Johnston 

Cbafee 

Olaxui 

Kaasebaum 

Km  ten 

Nunn 

Schmltt 

Laxalt 

Pack  wood 

Slmpsoa 

Leahy 

Pell 

Specter 

Levin 

Stafford 

Lugar 

Preasler 

Stennls 

Mathlas 

Proxmlre 

Symms 

Mat«unaga 

Pry  or 

Thurmond 

Mattlngly 

Quayle 

Tsoogaa 

McClure 

Randolph 

WaJlc^ 

Metzenbsum 

Biegle 

Warner 

Mitchell 

Roth 

Welcker 

Moynlhan 

Rudman 

Wllllama 

Murkowskl 

Sarbanes 

Zorlnaky 

Nickles 

Sasser 

NAYS — 3 

Gorton 

Melcher 

Stevens 

NOT  VOTINO— 6 

Cranston 

(joldwater 

Long 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Toww 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  90)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  90 

Resolved,  That,  with  respect  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  which  were 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  pursuant  to 
section  225(h)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  (3  use.  358).  the  Senate  disapproves 
the  recommendations  for  Increases  In  rates  of 
pay  for  positions  described  In  subparagraph 
(B)  of  section  225(f)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
356(B) ),  relating  to  certain  positions  m  the 
legislative  branch. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DISAPPROVAL  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN  PERSON- 
NEL   IN    THE    JUDICIAL    BRANCH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title  relat- 
ing to  certain  personnel  in  the  judicial 
branch. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  91)  disapproving  the 
pay  recommendations  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  certain  personnel  In  the  Judicial 
branch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  yeas  and  nays  are  automatic.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Gold  WATER)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  tmd 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr 
Cranston)    would   vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) .  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 
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The  results  was  announced — yeas  87. 
nays  8 — as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  31  Leg.] 
YEAS— 87 


Abdaor 

Pord 

Moynllum 

Andrews 

Oam 

Murkowskl 

Armstrong 

Olenn 

Nlckles 

Baker 

Orestiey 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

PeU 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Boschwltz 

Hayakawa 

Proxmlre 

Bradley 

Heflln 

Quayae 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Rlegle 

Byrd, 

Holllngs 

Roth 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Rudmao. 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

(?annon 

Tnouye 

Sasser 

Chafee 

JackaoD 

Schmitt 

ChUss 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Cochifin 

Johnston 

Specter 

Cob«n 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Kacten 

StesuHs 

DeOonclnl 

Laxalt 

Svmms 

Demton 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

LtTtn 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Lugw 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

Uatsunaga 

Warner 

Mftttlngly 

WUUanu 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Zortnaky 

East 

Metzenbaum 

Exon 

MltcbeU 
NAYS— 8 

D'Amato 

Melcber 

Tower 

OortoQ 

Pryor 

Welcker 

Uathias 

Stevens 

NOT  VOTINO— 5 

Craziston 

Ooldwater 

Long 

Dole 

Kennedy 

and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATiE)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)   would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wishing 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  86. 
nays  7.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  vote  No.  32  Leg.  J 
YEAS— 86 


All  of  us  must  join  together  to  keep  Fed- 
eral spending  under  control.  We  in  Con- 
gress must  set  the  example.  To  raise  our 
own  salaries  while  asking  others  to  sacri- 
fice would  be  to  aivly  a  double  standard 
which  the  public  would  rightfully  resent. 
I  was  delayed  in  returning  to  the  ses- 
sion and  missed  the  vote  on  the  first  res- 
olution disapproving  congressltwial  pay 
increases.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  to  disapprove  that  raise  just 
as  I  voted  to  disapprove  the  others. 


So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  91)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  91 

Resolved,  That,  with  respect  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  which  were 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  pursuant  to 
section  225 (h)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  (2  U.S.C.  358).  the  Senate  disapproves 
the  recommendations  for  Increases  In  rates 
of  pay  for  positions  described  In  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  section  225(f)  of  such  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  356(C)),  relating  to  certain  positions 
m  the  Judicial  branch. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DISAPPROVAL  OF  PAT  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE 
PRESTOENT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  OFFICES  AND 
POSITIONS    UNDER    THE    EXECUTIVE    SCHEDULE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  state  the  next  resolution. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  92)  disapproving  the 

pay  recommendations  of  the  President  with 

respect   to   offices   and   positions   under   the 

executive  schedule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  yeas  and  nays  are  automatic.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symhs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 


Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Bcren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Cbafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeOonclnl 
Denton 
Dlzoti 
Dodd 
Dcmenlcl 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
East 


Eron 

Port 

Oam 

Olenn, 

Orassley 

Hart 

Batch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Heflln 

HelnB 

He.ms 

Holllngs 

HuddJeston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

Mattlngiy 

McClure 

Metzenbaum 


MltcbeU 

Moyniban 

Murkowskl 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Both 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 


Schmitt 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Willums 

Zorlnsky 


(jortoo 
Jepsen 
Mathias 


NAYS— 7 
Melcher  Tower 

Simpson 
Stevens 

NOT  VOTING — 7 

Ooldwater  Sytnms 

Kennedy 

Long 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thCTe  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beymid 
25  minutes  in  length  during  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  therein  not  vaom  than  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Ab<taar 

Cranston 
Dole 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  92)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  92 

Resolved,  That,  vrtth  respect  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President  which  were 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  pursuant 
to  section  225(h)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  (2  VS.C.  358) ,  the  Senate  disapproves 
the  recommendations  for  increases  in  rates 
of  pay  for  positions  described  in  subpara- 
graph (D)  of  section  226(f)  of  such  Act  (2 
use.  356(D)).  relating  to  certain  poslUons 
under  the  Executive  Schedule. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  previous 
resolution  (S.  Res.  92)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON 
VOTE    RELATING    TO    CONGRES- 
SIONAL PAY  INCREASES 
Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
the  time  for  pay  increases  for  top  Federal 
officials,  including  Bitembers  of  Congress. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  AND 
NATIONAL  SOVEREIGNTY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
postwar  period,  clear  precedents  have 
been  established  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional law  to  alleviate  the  fears  of  those 
who  think  that  the  Genocide  Convention 
compromises  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  decide  domestic  questions  and 
to  decide  for  itself  whether  or  not  to  sub- 
mit to  the  jurisdiction  of  international 
tribunals. 

First,  the  right  of  nation-states  to  ad- 
judicate matters  of  a  domestic  nature  is 
provided  for  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  adopted  in  San  Francisco  in 
1945.  Article  2,  section  7  states  that — 

Nothing  contained  In  the  present  charter 
shaU  authorize  t^e  United  Nations  to  Inter- 
vene In  matters  which  are  easentlaUy  within 
the  domesiUc  jurisdiction  of  a  state. 

The  Connally  amendment,  adopted  by 
the  Senate  on  August  2,  1946,  assures 
that  the  United  States  reUins  the  right 
to  decide  unilaterally  whether  or  not  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  World 
Court.  This  self-judging  reservation, 
sponsored  by  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Connally 
(I>-Texas) ,  amended  a  resolution  calling 
for  compulsory  jurisdi:ti<Mi  for  the 
World  Court  in  favor  of  a  imilateral  de- 
cision by  the  United  States  regarding 
whether  a  contested  case  involved  a 
domestic  question. 

Finally,  the  Genocide  Convention  It- 
self states  in  article  VI — 

Persons  charged  with  genocide  shall  be 
tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the  State  in 
the  territory  of  which  the  act  was  committed, 
or  by  such  International  penal  tribunal  as 
may  have  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  those 
ContiacUng  Parties  which  shaU  have  ac- 
cepted Its  jurlsdlcUon. 

In  this  way.  the  convention  clearly 
states  that  any  international  tribunal 
established  in  the  future  would  have  to 
be  accepted  by  all  parties  in  order  to 
retain  jurisdiction. 

In  short,  the  CSenocide  Conveitlon  does 
protect  states*  rights  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional security  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  should  be  ratified  by  this  body 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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APPOINTMENTS    BY    THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuicPHRKT) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  minority  leader,  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  276,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  95-45,  appoints  the  follow- 
ing Senators  to  attend  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Conference,  to  be  held  in 
Manila,  Philippines,  April  20-25,  1981: 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK),  vice  chairman;  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ;  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Caknon)  . 


DESIGNATION    OF    THE    "HUGH 
SCOTT  ROOM" 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  Calendar  Order  No.  9,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  80,  a  resolution  designat- 
ing S-120  of  the  Capitol  as  the  "Hugh 
Scott  Room." 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEIR.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  80)  designating  room 
S-120  In  the  United  States  Capitol  as  the 
"Hugh  Scott  Room". 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

W    AMOTDMKNT    NO.     11 

(Purpose:  To  name  room  S-113  In  the  U.S. 
Capitol  the  "Styles  Bridges  Room") 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakzs 
for  himself.  Mr.  HuiiPHxrr,  and  Mr.  Rttd- 
MAN).  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  1 1 : 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  strike  the 
period  and  add  the  following:  and  that  room 
8-113  (Republican  Senators  Dining  Room), 
In  the  United  States  Capitol  be  named  the 
"Styles  Bridges  Room". 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and 
the  distlngiiLshed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  for  recognizing 
the  careers  of  two  giants  who  preceded 
us  in  this  body:  Senators  Styles  Bridges 
and  Hugh  Scott.  I  am  honored  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  amendment, 
which  designates  the  Republican  Senate 
Dining  Room  (S-113)  the  Styles  Bridges 
Room,  and  (S-120)  the  Hugh  Scott 
Room. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  it  is  a  particular  pleas\ire  for 
me  to  speak  In  favor  of  this  measure 
recognizing  the  late  Styles  Bridges,  a 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who 
served  his  State  and  Nation  well 
throughout  a  long  career  in  public  serv- 
ice. As  Governor,  1934-36.  and  Senator 
1937-61,  Styles  Bridges  was  a  popular 
and  effective  leader.  His  coUeagues 
selected  him  minority  leader,   1952-53 


and  President  pro  tempore,  1935-55,  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  rare  that  a  single 
man  becomes  the  father  of  one  of  the 
Senate's  traditions.  It  was  Styles  Bridges 
who  located  the  desk  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol,  had 
it  dusted  off,  then  led  the  effort  to  return 
it  to  its  proper  place  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  Another  distinguished  son  of 
New  Hampshire,  former  Senator  Norris 
Cotton,  sponsored  the  resolution  which 
made  formal  the  practice  of  honoring 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
with  the  desk  of  the  Granite  State's 
great  orator  and  statesman,  Daniel 
Webster.  I  now  have  the  privilege  of 
occupying  his  desk. 

It  is  equally  fitting  that  we  honor 
Hugh  Scott,  a  distinguished  public  ser- 
vant, and  cherished  Member  of  the  body. 
First  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  later 
serving  three  terms  in  the  Senate,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  led  his 
party  as  minority  whip  and  minority 
leader. 

Given  the  lengthy  and  estimable 
careers  of  these  men.  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  publicly 
express  our  Nation's  gratitude  by  unani- 
mously agreeing  to  this  amendment.  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  11)  was 
agreed  to. 

T7P    AMENDMENT    NO.    12 

(Purpose:  Designating  room  8-210  and  S-211 
In  the  U.S.  C^ltol  as  the  "John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Room"  and  the  "Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson  Room"'  respectively) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
room  S-210  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  is  known 
as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Room. 
There  is  a  plaque  to  that  end  hanging  in 
that  room,  but  the  room  was  never  for- 
mally designated  the  J.  F.  K.  Room  by 
the  Senate  itself. 

I  have  asked  the  Rules  Committee  to 
research  this  to  be  sure  that  I  was  cor- 
rect and  the  Rules  Committee  informs 
mo  that  that  is  correct. 

I  believe  that  only  the  Senate  should 
designate  rooms  in  the  Capitol  by  names. 
Accordingly,  therefore,  I  am  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  will  name  the 
room  S-210  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Room. 

In  that  regard.  Mr.  President,  room 
S-211  has  long  been  known  as  the  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson  Room.  His  picture 
hangs  therein.  There  is  a  plaque,  I  be- 
lieve, so  designating  the  room.  But,  here 
again,  the  room  was  not  designated  the 
Lyndon  Barnes  Johnson  Room  by  the 
Senate.  Again.  I  think  the  Senate  should 
make  that  determination. 

I.  therefore,  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  which  will  formally  name  S-210  in 
the  U.S.  Capitol  as  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Room  and  formally  designate 
Room  S-211  in  the  US.  Capitol  as  the 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Room. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Btbo)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  12: 

In  the  appropriate  place  Include  the  fol- 


lowing: that  room  S-210  In  the  United  States 
Capitol  be  designated  as  the  "John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  Room"  and  that  room  S-211 
In  the  United  States  Capitol  b«  designated  as 
the  "Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Room." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  be  amended 
by  inserting  therein  the  langiiage  in  ad- 
dition thereto: 
S-138.  the  Arthur  Vandenberg  Room. 
May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  the  Vandenberg  Room, 
S-138,  falls  in  exactly  the  same  category 
as  that  described  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  May  I  also  say  that  I 
entirely  agree  with  him  that  only  the 
Senate  should  name  rooms  in  the  Cap- 
itol. I  lully  support  his  amendment  and 
I  submit  the  amendment  as  just  stated. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  what  we  are  doing  here.  Are  we 
naming  all  these  rooms? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  can  try  to 
reply? 
Mr.  CTHAPEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
matter  that  has  come  up  a  number  of 
times.  The  situation  is  this:  The  rooms 
have  been  named.  The  only  problem  is 
that  thev  have  not  been  named  in  a  way 
that  the  minority  leader  thinks  is  ap- 
propriate and  desirable  for  the  Senate 
and  constitutes  a  bad  precedent,  and  so 
doL 

In  the  past,  what  has  happened  is  that 
the  rooms  have  been  named  arbitrarily 
by  other  majority  leaders.  I  do  not  think 
any  majority  leader  should  name  any 
room,  or  any  minority  leader  should 
name  any  room. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  we  should 
honor  the  designations  that  have  already 
been  made  and  the  recognition  that  has 
been  given  to  these  former  colleagues  in 
so  naming  them. 

But  what  we  are  doing,  except  in  the 
oase  of  the  Styles  Bridges  Room  and 
the  Hugh  Scott  Room  is  to  validate  what 
is  an  accomplished  fact.  The  titles  are 
there.  The  pictures  are  there,  in  some 
instances,  and  plaques  in  others.  This  is 
to  validate  and  adopt  a  practice  that  has 
already  been  undertaken. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  cer- 
tainly yield,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  question  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  the  majority  leader 
when  they  are  completed.  But  I  will  cer- 
ta'nlv  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  plaques 
that  are  presently  in  the  J.  F.  K.  Room 
and  the  L.  B.  J.  Room  were  paid  for  and 
the  moneys  for  those  plaques  were  taken 
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out   of   the   contingency   fund   of   the 
Senate. 

I  did  not  name  either  of  the  rooms, 
and  I  am  not  complaining  or  criticizing 
anyone  else  for  having  named  the  rooms. 

I  join  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  no  majority  leader  should 
have  the  authority  to  name  any  room  in 
the  Capitol.  I  think  this  is  the  property 
of  all  of  the  citizens  and  I  think  it  should 
be  the  Senate  itself  which  should  have 
the  authority  to  name  a  room  after  any 
Senator,  living  or  deceased. 

The  two  rooms  that  I  have  mentioned 
have  long  been  known  as  the  J.  F.  K. 
Room  and  the  L.  B.  J.  Room.  If  this 
resolution  is  not  passed,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  called  the  L.  B.  J.  and  the 
J.  F.  K.  Room. 

I  thought  that  we  should  do  the  mat- 
ter in  the  proper  way.  Both  plaques  were 
paid  for  in  1964  and  nobody  has  ever 
raised  any  questions  about  it. 

I  am  sure  that  the  majority  leader,  or 
majority  leaders,  whichever  the  case 
may  have  been,  who  named  those  rooms 
certainly  did  not  intend  to  arrogate  any 
authority  to  himself  that  was  not  proper. 
I  think  he  must  have  named  them  be- 
cause he  felt  that  it  was  appropriate. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  do  the  naming  of  the  rooms.  I 
think  that,  inasmuch  as  those  names 
have  already  been  named  as  they  are — 
I  do  not  know  of  any  Senator  who  would 
want  to  take  away  those  designations — 
it  ought  to  t>e  done  in  a  formal  and  cor- 
rect way. 

I  join  with  the  majority  leader  in 
stating  that  wc  think  this  is  the  way  it 
should  be  done. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   13 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  would  permit  me  one  more 
request.  I  have  stated  the  substance  of 
the  amendment  that  I  offer  to  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  minority 
leader.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  permit  the  clerk  to 
state  the  amendment  that  I  now  send 
to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 13  to  the  Robert  C.  Byrd  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  12 : 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing: and  that  room  S-138  in  the  United 
States  Capitol  be  designated  as  the  "Arthur 
H.  Vandenberg  Room." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  a 
little  queasy  and  nervous  about  this  pro- 
cedure. There  are  no  two  gentlemen  that 
I  have  more  respect  for,  as  they  both 
know,  than  my  present  leader  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  was  our  majority  leader  in 
this  Chamber  for  a  good  number  of 
years. 

But  what  we  are  doing  here  is  putting 
into  concrete  some  names  that  perhaps 
were  not  on  correctly  in  the  first  place, 
and  also,  if  I  am  correct,  we  su-e  adding 
another. 

Is  the  Styles  Bridges  Room  to  be  added 
in  there? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 
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Mr.  CHAFFE.  Mr.  President,  when  you 
say  it  should  not  be  done  by  a  majority 
leader,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  it  is  getting 
very  wide  consideration  here.  It  is  being 
done  in  this  case  by  the  majority  and 
the  minority  leader,  which  is  a  powerful 
team  and  one  that  should  be  heeded. 

But  this  Capitol  has  been  around  here 
for  181  years  and  we  are  naming  rooms 
at  a  rapid  rate  for  very  recent  Senators. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  are  going 
to  run  out  of  room  and  there  are  going 
to  be  some  good  Senators  who  come 
along  in  the  future.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  Byrd  room  is  going  to  be  and  I  do 
not  know  where  the  Baker  room  is  go- 
ing to  be,  because  they  will  all  be  gone. 

When  we,  suggest  naming  the  back 
part  of  a  room  such  a  name,  I  think 
that  gets  confusing.  ITiat  is  like  we 
name  squares  at  home.  We  name 
squares  and  then  we  nm  out  of  squares 
to  name  after  veterans  and  so  we  com- 
bine them  and  we  have  the  several  vet- 
erans' squares. 

But  this  Capitol  has  been  here  180 
years  and  the  names  I  have  heard  to- 
day are  all  Senators  who  have  served 
in  the  last  30  years. 

There  should  be  a  better  system  in- 
stead of — I  do  not  want  to  use  the 
word — well,  I  better  not  use  it.  There 
has  to  be  a  better  system  of  proceeding 
than  what  seems  to  be  some  kind  of  a 
scattershot  method  that  somebody  has 
some  authority  and  so  a  name  goes  on 
a  room. 

President  Kennedy  had  a  very  dis- 
tinguished career,  there  is  no  question. 
But  it  seems  to  me  he  has  been  pretty 
well  memorialized  in  this  city.  Why  one 
more  room?  Can  I  get  any  help  with 
these  problems? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  you  know 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  leadership  that 
we  act  as  the  agents  of  our  respective 
Members.  I  cannot  recall  a  time  when 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  was  ma- 
jority leader  when  I  ever  thought  he 
was  act'ng  on  his  own  and  other  than 
in  his  role  as  the  agent  for.  at  that  time, 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate. 

So  it  is  with  me.  I  take  very  seriously 
my  obligation  to  act  on  behalf  of  Re- 
publican Senators. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  resolution 
in  respect  to  the  naming  of  the  addi- 
tional rooms.  I  believe  I  am  stating  it 
correctly,  was  introduced  some  years  ago 
bv  another  Senator,  not  this  Senator, 
and  it  has  been  under  consideration  bv 
the  Rules  Committee.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  conversation  in  the 
records  and  testimony  in  the  Rules 
Committee  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It 
certainly  is  not  some  new  idea  or  some 
recently  contrived  proposal. 

It  has  gone  through  the  clearance 
process  on  both  sides.  It  has  been  on  the 
calendar,  not  only  this  session  but  last 
session  and.  if  my  memory  serves  me.  the 
session  before  that  There  have  been  ex- 
tensive and  sometimes  diCBcult  negotia- 
tions on  how  we  might  go  about  this 
business  of  allocating  a  name  to  room 
space  in  the  X5S.  Capitol. 

I  can  assure  my  friend  from  Rhode 


Island  that  this  is  a  matter  that  has 
received  very  careful  attention  in  com- 
mittee. It  has  received  very  careful  at- 
tention from  the  leadership.  The  leader- 
ship on  this  side,  and  I  am  sure  on  the 
other  side  as  well,  has  acted  as  the  agent 
of  every  Member  of  the  Senate  in  going 
through  the  standard  and  routine  clear- 
ance process  on  our  calendar. 

So  many  times  we  are  called  upon  to 
take  up  a  matter  for  immediate  consider- 
ation because  it  is  necessary  to  deal 
quickly  with  certain  matters.  That  is  in- 
evitable. I  understand  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in  that  re- 
spect. But  this  is  not  one  of  them.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  are  dealing  with  nam- 
ing of  rooms  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  controversy  for  many  years  and  It  Is 
now  about  to  be  resolved,  I  trust.  In  the 
other  case,  we  are  about  to  rectify  what 
I  believe  was  a  mistake,  the  de  facto  des- 
ignation of  rooms  without  the  authority 
of  the  full  Senate. 

It  has  gone  through  the  full  clear- 
ance process  and  I  would  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  will  indulge  us 
the  confidence  that  this  has  been  a  mat- 
ter that  we  have  handled  in  the  regtilar 
and,  I  hope,  diligent  leadership  manner 
and  is  one  that  has  been  cleared  rai  both 
sides.  

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  any  re- 
marks I  have  made  here  today  in  no  way 
should  show  a  lack  of  ccMifidence  in  both 
leaders.  They  know  the  confidence  I  have 
in  them.  We  have  all  worked  together. 
There  is  no  question  of  confidence  here.  I 
certainly  hope  that  has  not  been  sug- 
gested by  anything  I  have  said  today. 

I  did  not  know  tiie  system.  If  it  has 
gone  through  the  Rules  Committee  and 
all  those  procedures,  that  is  fine.  I  just 
hoist  a  warning  flag  that  we  are  running 
out  erf  rooms.  There  was  a  lot  of  talent 
before  1950  that  was  in  this  place  and 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  talMit  after  1980.  I 
think  if  we  really  want  to  save  rowns  for 
the  great  giants  of  this  body,  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  not  use  them  all  up. 
Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator.  I  congratulate  him 
on  his  dedication  to  principle  and  on  his 
concern  that  the  rooms  of  the  Capitol, 
numbered  as  they  are.  limited  m  number 
as  they  are.  should  not  be  named  with- 
out great  consideration  and  appropriate 
forethought  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 

That  has  been  done  in  this  instance 
with  respect  to  the  resolution  which  is 
on  the  calendar. 

This  rescrfution.  numbered  differently 
but  with  the  same  content,  was  on  the 
calendar  during  the  last  Ctmgress.  For 
reasons  that  I  do  not  mind  stating,  tiiere 
were  objecticwis  to  proceeding  to  take  up 
the  resolution.  Some  of  those  objections 
were  voiced  to  me  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  so  I  did  not  call  up  the  rescrfution. 

But  it  has  been  cleared  at  this  time. 

For  the  recwd.  may  I  say  I  took  the 
matter  up.  I  asked  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  not  to  call  up  this  reserfu- 
tion  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  because  I 
wanted  to  take  it  up  before  the  caucus 
of  Democrats,  along  with  other  matters, 
on  yesterday.  I  took  it  up  before  the 
Democrats  and  no  Senator  in  that  group 
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indicated  he  wanted  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. So.  as  far  as  this  side  of  the  aisle 
is  concerned,  the  matter  has  been  appro- 
priately handled  and  has  gone  through 
the  appropriate  committee  process. 

It  has  been  talcen  up  with  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  indulgence  in  allowing  the 
time  necessary  to  proceed  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. 

As  to  the  L.  B.  J.  and  J.  F.  K.  Rooms,  I 
have  already  stated  that  those  rooms 
have  been  so  named.  They  were  desig- 
nated by  the  majority  leader  who  was  my 
predecessor.  I  simply  want  the  Senate 
to  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on  what  has 
already  become  a  de  facto  situation,  as 
the  majority  leader  pointed  out. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  also  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  He  has  shown  his 
characteristic  concern  for  a  matter  of 
importance  not  only  to  the  Capitol  but 
to  the  Senate.  He  does  it  with  good  grace. 
I  admire  him  for  it.  I  apprecla,te  his 
understanding.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  resrtution. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  in 
the  second  degree. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  in 
the  second  degree  (UP  No.  13)  is  agreed 
to. 

The  questim  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendmoit  in  the  flr^  degree,  as 
amended. 

Without  objection,  the  junendment  in 
the  ftrst  degree  (UP  No.  12) .  as  amended, 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motioii  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPIC7ER.  Tbe  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

Tfte  resolution  (S.  Res.  80) ,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to,  as  toilows: 
S.  Rzs.  80 

Resolved.  That  room  S-120  In  the  United 
States  Capitol  Is  designated  as  the  "Hugh 
Scott  Room":  that  room  S-113  (Republican 
Senators  Dining  Room) .  In  the  United  States 
Capitol  is  designated  as  the  "Styles  Bridges 
Room":  that  room  S-210  In  the  United  States 
Capitol  Is  designated  as  the  "John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Room":  that  room  S-211  In  the 
United  States  Capitol  Is  designated  as  the 
"Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  Room":  and  that 
room  S-I38  In  the  United  States  Capitol  Is 
designated  as  the  "Arthur  H.  Vandenberg 
Room". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  res- 
olution, as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODO.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FAREWELL  TO  A  GOOD 
LEGISLATOR 

Mr.  DDRENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  week  it  was  my  sad  occa- 
sion to  pay  final  tribute  to  one  of  Min- 
nesota's   most    Influential    legislators. 


Nick  Coleman.  After  a  valiant  struggle 
with  acute  leukemia,  Nick  passed  away 
Thursday. 

As  a  legislator  and  majority  leader 
of  the  Minnesota  Senate,  Nick's  influ- 
ence was  felt  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  his  State.  His  involvement  in  every 
Presidential  campaign  between  1960  and 
1976  and  his  innovative  legislation 
helped  to  shape  not  only  his  State  but 
also  his  country. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  closelj- 
with  Nick  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
minority  party  in  the  senate  and  I  was 
executive  secretary  to  Gov.  Harold  Le- 
Vander.  Nick  may  have  been  the  quint- 
essential politician,  but  he  did  not  let 
partisan  politics  stand  between  him  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  he 
served.  It  was  with  Nick's  active  coopera- 
tion that  Governor  LeVauider  was  able 
to  lead  the  Nation  in  human  rights  pro- 
tection, fair  housing  legislation,  and 
worker  safety. 

Nick  Coleman's  legacy  is  especially  Im- 
portant for  all  of  us  in  Washington  to 
keep  in  mind.  His  work  in  the  State 
legislature  for  almost  two  decades  was 
evidence  that  State  government  is  ef- 
fective, efficient,  compassionate,  and  re- 
sponsive. Nick  was  willing  to  take  on 
the  tough  challenges  and  find  the  best 
solution.  He  accepted  no  less  from  him- 
self and  from  those  who  served  with 
him. 

Minnesota  and  the  country  will  mlsi 
Nick  Coleman.  I  tisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  Nick  in  the 
March  7,  1981,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
be  printed  in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Coleman's  Pouncs  Drew  Spakks  and 

Respect 

(By  Robert  J.  O'Keere) 

Nick  Coleman's  death  was  anticipated,  but 
even  the  expected  causes  pain  when  the 
victim  Is  somebody  like  Nick. 

He  wasn't  perfect,  as  he  would  acknowl- 
edge, but  among  Minnesota  senators  In  the 
last  decade  be  was  the  best  of  the  finest. 

If  the  state  ever  decides  to  have  a  Senate 
Hall  of  Fame,  a  bust  of  Nick  Coleman  will  be 
displayed  with  such  other  Senate  glanta  as 
Gordon  Rosenmeler  of  Little  Falls  and  Don- 
ald Wright  of  Minneapolis. 

He  was  the  leader  of  the  Senate  during 
most  of  the  1970s  and  the  best  debater  In 
the  Minnesota  Legislature's  Upper  Chamber. 
But  there  was  more  to  him  than  the  Senate. 

When  he  was  talking  to  newsmen  or  lob- 
byists In  his  office.  Coleman's  Irish  wit  would 
come  through  the  same  as  It  did  on  the 
Senate  floor.  His  temper  could  get  the  best 
of  him.  too.  In  or  out  of  the  Senate  cham- 
bers. He  once  went  a  year  without  talking 
to  a  reporter  who  had  written  a  story  that 
had  upset  him.  Eventually  the  break  was 
healed. 

He  loved  the  Senate,  although  he  grew 
weary  of  It.  and  he  loved  politics.  Tt  was 
politics,  of  course,  that  led  him  to  the  Senate. 

"Nick  Coleman  was  both  a  personal  friend 
and  a  political  associate."  former  U.S.  Sen. 
Eugene  McCarthy  said.  "His  death  Is  a  per- 
sonal loss  to  hl<t  friends  and  a  loss  to  the 
politics  of  Mlnnesorta. 

"He  never  avoided  difficult  nosltlons.  He 
fought  hard  and  courageously  but  was  with- 
out bitterness  or  vindlctlveness  either  In 
victory  or  defeat.  He  never  quit." 

Coleman  and  McCarthy  were  linked  more 


than  three  decades  ago.  Both  were  St. 
Thomas  College  men — Coleman  as  a  student 
and  McCarthy  as  an  Instructor. 

McCarthy's  campaign  for  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  first  pulled  Coleman  Into 
politics.  He  worked  on  the  campaign  In  1948. 
After  a  brief  filng  as  a  schoolteacher,  he 
went  Into  politics  for  keeps  In  1958  as  a 
worker  In  McCarthy's  campaign  for  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Prom  1958  on,  Coleman  and  politics  were 
closely  linked. 

He  must  have  been  elated  when  John  Ken- 
nedy was  elected  President  In  19S0  becom- 
ing the  first  Catholic  to  occupy  the  White 
House.  Coleman  once  quipped  that  he  was 
In  his  teens  before  he  learned  that  Irlsh- 
CathoUc-Democrat  wasn't  one  word. 

Prior  to  Kennedy's  victory  over  Republi- 
can Richard  Nixon,  which  had  to  bring  Cole- 
man great  pleasure,  he  might  have  been 
swayed  by  the  stirring  speech  bis  friend  Mc- 
Carthy gave  nominating  Adlal  Stevenson  at 
the  1960  Democratic  convention.  And  earlier 
In  the  year,  he  was  undoubtedly  swayed  to- 
ward Hubert  Humphrey  when  the  Mlnneso- 
tan  challenged  Kennedy  unsuccessfully  In 
the  Wisconsin  and  West  Virginia  primary 
elections. 

Two  years  later,  Nick  had  a  campaign  of 
his  own.  He  ran  for  the  state  Senate  against 
a  veteran  opponent,  and  won  with  55  percent 
of  the  vote. 

Sen.  Paul  Thuet  of  South  St.  Paul  was  DFL 
minority  leader  when  Coleman  entered  the 
Senate.  "All  of  us  recognized  he  had  great 
ability,"  Thuet  recalled.  "He  was  a  brilliant 
debater." 

As  for  Coleman's  death,  Thuet  said,  "We 
knew  It  was  coming.  It  wasn't  any  surprise. 
But  It  was  still  a  shock." 

One  of  Coleman's  closest  friends  In  the 
Senate  was  Harold  Kalina.  now  a  district 
Judge  In  Minneapolis.  "Everybody  Is  going  to 
miss  him,"  Kallna  said.  "He  was  a  fine  per- 
son. I  am  grief  stricken  that  it  happened  to 
him  at  such  a  young  age  when  he  still  had 
so  much  to  offer." 

Two  others  who  entered  the  Senate  for 
the  first  time  after  the  1962  election  were 
Sens.  Wendell  Anderson  and  Rudy  Perplch. 

Thuet  noted  that  Anderson  and  Coleman 
both  had  their  eyes  on  the  governor's  office, 
but  In  1962  their  gubernatorial  fight  was  stUl 
eight  years  away. 

In  the  19608.  it  was  the  habit  of  Demo- 
cratic presidential  candidates  to  have  their 
Minnesota  campaigns  run  by  rising  young 
state  senators. 

Sen.  Donald  Praser — now  mayor  of  Minne- 
apolis— ran  Kennedy's  campaign  In  1960.  By 
the  fall  of  1963,  Kennedy  had  already  de- 
cided that  he  wanted  Coleman  to  rim  his 
1964  Minnesota  campaign. 

But  on  Nov.  22,  1963.  Coleman,  Attorney 
General  Walter  Mondale  and  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Warren  Spannaus  were  in  the 
state  Capitol  discussing  the  next  year's  cam- 
paign when  they  heard  the  news  bulletin 
that  the  President  had  been  slain  in  Dallas. 

So  Instead  of  running  the  Kennedy  cam- 
paign. Coleman  was  executive  director  of  the 
state  volunteer  committee  that  ran  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  and  Humphrey's  cam- 
paign In  1964. 

My  first  contact  with  Nick  came  In  1964 
when  I  came  from  Duluth  to  cover  politics 
for  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch.  Johnson  and  Humphrey  had 
an  easy  time  carrying  Minnesota,  of  course, 
but  Coleman  was  nevertheless  meticulous  In 
his  work. 

I  recall  talking  to  him  often  about  the 
campaign,  and  he  would  spiel  off  county  by 
county  figures  on  how  well  the  Democratic 
ticket  was  doing  against  Republican  Barry 
Goldwater. 

Two  years  after  the  presidential  election, 
Co!eman  was  in  the  middle  of  a  battle  In 
Minnesota  between  Gov.  Karl  Rolvaag  and 
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Lt.  Gov.  Sandy  Keith.  He  favored  Keith,  who 
defeated  Rolvaag  at  the  state  convention, 
but  lost  to  the  Incumbent  governor  in  the 
primary  election. 

The  weekend  before  the  general  election 
is  stm  vivid  to  me.  A  poll  had  come  out 
showing  Rolvaag  the  winner  over  Republi- 
can Harold  LeVander.  I  called  Nick,  and 
asked  him  how  he  and  so  many  other  DFLers 
were  wrong  in  saying  Rolvaag  couldn't  be 
re-elected.  But  he  knew  more  than  the  poll- 
sters. LeVander,  he  predicted,  was  going  to 
win,  regardless  of  what  polls  said.  LeVander 
did  win. 

The  1960s  were  a  hectic  decade  In  Minne- 
sota. The  Rolvaag  vs.  Keith  battle  was  fol- 
lowed In  1968  by  McCarthy  challenging  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Coleman  was  torn.  He  felt 
that  he  owed  allegiance  to  Johnson  after 
running  his  campaign  four  years  earlier.  But 
when  Johnson  dropped  out,  Coleman  quickly 
lined  up  with  McCarthy. 

Anderson,  who  had  entered  the  state  Sen- 
ate with  Coleman  in  1962.  was  Humphrey's 
campaign  chairman  in  1968.  Humphrey  won 
the  nomination  over  McCarthy  after  John- 
son dropped  out. 

The  1970s  started  Just  as  busy  for  DFLers 
as  the  19e0s  had  been. 

Coleman  and  Anderson  both  wanted  the 
DFL  endorsement  for  governor.  "They  were 
both  after  the  No.  1  position,"  Thuet  said. 
"I  guess  DFLers  around  the  state  Just  fig- 
ured Anderson  was  more  electable." 

I  can  remember  talking  to  Nick  the  night 
before  the  balloting  at  the  state  convention 
In  Duluth.  He  would  win,  he  said,  if  every- 
body who  said  they  were  going  to  vote  for 
him  actually  did.  But  apparently  some 
changed  their  minds,  because  Anderson  won 
the  endorsement,  and  In  the  fall  was  elected 
governor. 

Anderson,  after  being  endorsed,  wanted 
Nick  to  run  with  him  as  the  party's  candi- 
date for  lieutenant  governor.  But  Nick  had 
given  his  word  to  Perplch,  who  won  the 
endorsement. 

Two  years  later,  DFLers  won  control  of  the 
Senate  for  the  first  time,  and  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  1970s  he  made  DFL  history  with 
the  passage  of  innovative  legislation,  with 
his  leadership,  bis  debating  ability,  his  Irish 
wit,  and  occasional  flares  of  temper. 

His  temper  shouldn't  be  understated. 

He  kicked  in  a  glass  panel  on  a  Capitol 
door  after  a  discouraging  night  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  After  being  on  the  losing  side  of 
a  court  case,  he  comoared  Minnesota's  Su- 
preme Court  to  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Kho- 
meini of  Iran. 

Despite  his  flashes  of  temper,  he  was  the 
standout  senator  of  his  day. 

Anderson,  who  served  with  him  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  defeated  him  for  governor,  put  It 
like  this:  "Nick  was  a  giant.  He  was  the 
best  a  person  could  be." 

Sen.  Rorer  Moe,  Ada.  who  succeeded  Cole- 
man as  DFL  majority  leader,  said,  "He  was 
the  conscience  of  the  state  Senate,  remind- 
ing all  of  us  that  legislation  had  to  be 
rooted  in  fundamental  values." 

Coleman's  long  time  foe  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Senate  Minority  Leader  Robert  Ash- 
bach,  I-R-Arden  Hills,  praised  Coleman  for 
being  sincere,  competitive  and,  when  the 
fights  were  over,  a  friend. 

"His  work  will  be  evident  for  a  long  time 
to  come,"  Ashbach  said.  "May  he  now  be  in 
peace." 

TRIBUTE  TO  ELLA  GRASSO 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  passing 
of  Ella  Grasso  was  marked  by  many  trib- 
utes and  accolades,  but  few  were  more 
heartfelt  and  to  the  point  than  those  of- 
fered by  Joseph  A.  Owens,  the  editor  of 
the  editorial  and  opinion  pages  of  the 


Post    Publishing    Co.    Newspapers    in 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  wide  experience  and  broad  per- 
spective of  Mr.  Owens  is  complemented 
by  his  familiarity  with  Ella  Grasso.  As 
a  close  friend  of  the  former  Governor 
and  as  cne  of  my  State's  most  respected 
editors,  Mr.  Owens  provides  great  insight 
into  Ella  Grfisso's  life.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  editorials  and  columns 
of  February  6,  1981,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Bridgeport  Post,  Feb.  6,  i981  ] 

Ella  T.  Grasso 

(By  Joseph  A.  Owens) 

Governor  Ella  Tambussl  Grasso  was  an 
extraordinary  person. 

A  debilitating,  wasting  illness  claimed  her 
life  yesterday,  but  only  after  she  had  coura- 
geously fought  the  ravages  of  cancer  for 
10  long,  painful  months. 

During  Governor  Grasso's  heroic  battle, 
the  people  of  Connecticut  were  united  In  the 
hope  that  a  miracle  would  occur;  that  th^lr 
prayers  would  be  answered.  It  was  almost 
mystical,  this  intense  concern  for  the 
woman  who  had  governed  this  state  for  six 
years.  To  men  and  women  of  all  ages,  and 
social  stations.  It  was  unbelievable  that  their 
vibrant  leader  would  be  touched  by  death. 

Ella  T.  Grasso  was  an  officeholder  with 
style  and  grace.  She  had  an  indomitable  will 
to  succeed,  once  she  was  convinced  the  cause 
was  fair  and  Just. 

All  her  life  she  confronted  the  odds  and 
won.  By  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  poor  Immigrants, 
she  worked  hard  at  every  project  she  under- 
took. That  accounted  for  a  good  measure  of 
her  success.  But  there  was  more.  She  had 
the  rare  ability  to  quickly  perceive  facts  and 
draw  logical  conclusions.  Often  there  was 
need  for  bravery,  whether  the  contest  In- 
volved Democratic  politics,  a  goveriunental 
issue,  the  rlghte  of  others  or  the  good  of 
Connecticut  and  the  nation. 

Mrs.  Grasso  did  not  think  It  unusual  in 
1974  when  she  became  the  first  woman  to 
seek  the  governorship.  "I  believe  that  work- 
ing for  the  people  is  the  noblest  profession, 
and  I  seek  this  office  to  serve  the  people." 

The  empathy  between  this  native  of  Wind- 
sor Locks  and  the  people  was  abundantly 
evident  as  she  traveled  about  the  state  dur- 
ing the  autumn  days  and  nights  of  her  first 
gubernatorial  campaign.  There  was  a  sense 
of  anticipation.  Voters  were  anxious  for 
Election  Day  to  come  so  they  could  pull  the 
lever  for  the  candidate  they  knew  as  "Ella." 

Upon  entering  office,  she  inherited  finan- 
cial problems  of  a  tremendous  magnitude. 
Her  Inaugural  address  was  a  message  of  hope, 
of  confidence  and  of  challenge. 

"The  business  of  Connecticut  can  be  con- 
ducted openly,  compassionately  and  effi- 
ciently— with  prudence  and  economy.  It  can: 
it  must:  and  so  It  will."  she  declared  in  the 
magnificent  Great  HaU  of  the  House  in  the 
Capitol.  Twenty-one  years  earlier.  In  the 
same  high-ceUinged,  historic  cbamber  she 
had  taken  the  oath  as  a  state  representative. 

There  Is  no  career  in  American  history 
that  parallels  the  course  Mrs.  Grasso 
traveled.  While  giving  unstlntlngly  of  her- 
self to  public  service,  Mrs.  Grasso  remained 
the  heart  of  the  Grasso  home.  She  took  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  work  of  her  husband, 
Thomas,  an  educator,  and  raising  their  two 
children,  Susane  and  James. 

She  lived  by  a  code  which  embraced  the 
highest  moral  laws  and  would  withstand  the 
test  of  any  ethics  or  philosophies  ever  pro- 
mulgated. That  code  orbited  around  her  love 


of  people.  There  was  a  peraonal  attachment 
that  was  genuine  and  treasured  by  Ella. 

To  build  a  l^etter  state,  she  was  convinced 
it  was  necessary  for  her  to  set  the  example. 
Until  the  state's  finances  were  straightened 
out.  she  returned  part  of  her  salary,  and 
Insisted  on  frugality  In  her  office  and  the 
Executive  Residence.  During  the  gasoline 
shortage  in  1979,  she  commuted  by  bus 
between  the  Grasso  summer  home  in  Old 
Lyme  and  Hartford. 

That  was  the  indefatigable  Ella,  in  her 
role  of  teacher,  refusing  to  ask  of  othera 
what  she  would  not  do  herself.  On  the  bus 
trips,  as  she  did  wherever  she  went,  this 
warm-hearted  woman  Introduced  herself  aa 
Ella.  That  Is  bow  she  wanted  to  be  known. 
Titles  meant  little  to  her. 

No  one  loved  a  challenge  more  than  Ella. 
The  blizzards  early  in  the  winter  of  1978 
pumped  up  her  adrenalin  and.  much  In  the 
manner  of  a  MacArtbur  or  Patton  In  war. 
she  was  the  general  who.  from  a  command 
poet  m  the  Hartford  Armory,  directed  emer- 
gency measures. 

Then  in  her  typical  fashion,  the  governor 
went  aloft  in  a  helicopter  and  viewed  opera- 
tions from  the  sky  In  a  rural  area,  people 
had  etciied  a  message  in  the  snow:  Ella 
Help!  They  knew  their  plea  would  be  heeded. 

When  other  natural  disasters  struck,  this 
wcKnan  of  strong  spirit  and  boundless  energy 
was  on  the  scene,  exhorting  rescue  squads 
to  give  their  all.  With  that  kind  of  inspira- 
tional leadership,  how  could  they  do  leas? 

Governor  Grasso,  a  Phi  BeU  Kappa  grad- 
uate of  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  mastered  the 
intrlcaciea  of  politics,  with  the  late  Demo- 
cratic Chairman  John  M.  Bailey  her  tutor. 

Connecticut  is  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Ella,  a  dynamic  leader  who  showed  us  that 
old  values  will  never  wear  out.  Her  explana- 
tion of  why  she  entered  public  life  is  worthy 
of  reflecUon:  "Working  for  the  people  is  the 
noblest  profession  of  aU." 

Ella  T.  Graaao  did  Connecticut  great  honor. 

Ella's  Last  Public  AppEAEAifcs 
(By  Joseph  A.  Owens) 

Most  fittingly.  Gov.  Ella  T.  Qraaso's  last 
public  appearance  was  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  an  organization  she  helped  launch, 
whose  members  wUl  always  hold  special  affec- 
tion for  her. 

It  was  a  night  of  fun  for  the  Hundred  Club 
at  La  Renaissance  In  East  Windsor.  Larry  B- 
gart's  big  band  rocked  the  rafters  with  its 
rendition  of  "HeUo  Dolly  "  with  the  lyrics 
changed  to  "Hello  EUa"  as  Connecticut's  be- 
loved governor  marched  into  the  hall,  accom- 
panied by  Bridgeport  businessman  Bill 
Flynn.  the  retiring  president,  and  Bob  Lap- 
pin,  the  new  head. 

There  was  a  constant  stream  of  visitors  to 
the  head  table,  as  men  and  women  sought  to 
personally  greet  the  governor  and  a  gentle- 
man who  directed  the  state  from  1901  to 
1971,  former  Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey. 
.  The  crowd  was  happy  because  Ella  and 
I>empsey  spread  Joy  wherever  they  went.  And. 
in  a  departure  from  previous  practice,  an- 
other state  officeholder.  Secretary  of  the 
State  Barbara  B.  KenneUy.  served  as  "mis- 
tress of  ceremonies." 

Though  she  was  accustomed  to  speaking 
to  large  groups,  running  the  show  was  a  new 
experience  for  Barbara.  Her  husband.  Jim. 
her  mother,  Mrs.  John  Bailey  and  her 
brother,  John,  smiled  every  time  the  MC 
looked  to  Flynn  or  Lappin  for  a  cue. 

Lappln  announced  the  establishment  of  a 
$5,000  scholarship  in  Ella's  name  for  the 
son  or  daughter  of  a  firefighter  or  police  offi- 
cer klUed  whUe  on  duty.  To  make  the  night 
complete,  Ella  was  given  a  gold  mantel  clock 
and  a  scroll   commemorating  the  occasion. 

Dempsey  was  at  his  best.  He  turned  the 
pages  back  to  1967  and  a  meeting  In  his  of- 
fice which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  club 
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which  aids  ramlUea  of  police  officers  and 
flreflgbters  killed  on  duty.  Among  those  pres- 
ent was  Secretary  of  the  State  Ella  Orasso. 
After  listening  to  the  proposal,  Ella  said  to 
the  governor.  "If  this  club  will  help  human 
beings,  and  I  think  It  wUl;  and  If  this  club 
wUl  help  those  In  need,  and  I  think  It  will; 
let's  get  it  going." 

With  a  big  smile,  Dempsey  added,  "Ella 
gave  me  some  additional  advice.  'Make  sure 
you  put  up  the  first  one  hundred  bucks!'  " 

Though  she  was  tired  and  weakened  by  her 
illness,  Ella  was  magnificent. 

Plrst  she  needled  "Barbie"  and  expressed 
hope  Kennelly  would  be  "a  toostmaster  per- 
son for  a  long  time." 

The  compassion  Ella  felt  for  people  who 
had  experienced  misfortune  was  obvious.  She 
spoke  eloquently  about  those  who  give  "a 
gift  of  self  and  a  gift  of  love." 

And  paying  tribute  to  her  long-time  friend, 
she  revealed,  "You  know,  I  didn't  spend  all 
those  years  with  John  Dempsey  for  nothing. 
I  learned  a  great  deal  from  him,  especially 
from  his  inimitable  store  of  quotations.  I'm 
sure  he  wont  mind  if  I  take  a  little  liberty 
with  one: 

"The   world   has  need  of  the  best  In  you, 
The  world  has  need  of  the  work  you  do. 
The  world  has  need  of  a  helping  hand. 
The  world  has  need  of  a  friend  who  under- 
stands. 
It  welcomes  the  honest,  the  loyal,  the  true. 
The  world  needs  this  Hundred  Club  and  It 
looks  to  you." 

There  was  a  standing  ovation  for  Ella. 
Everyone  In  the  hall,  some  650  people,  knew 
that  she  was  making  a  gallant  attempt  to 
conquer  a  disease  that  topples  giants. 

The  date  of  the  dinner  was  Nov.  6.  1980. 
Within  a  month.  Ella  T.  Orasso  resigned  her 
governorship  because  she  lacked  the  strength 
to  serve. 

Ella's  last  public  speech  was  as  good  as 
any  she  ever  made.  i 

[Ptom  the  Bridgeport  Telegram.  Feb.  6.  1981) 

OovmNoR  EiXA  T.  Ocasso — Am  iNSpnunoN 

(By  Joseph  A.  Owens) 

For  as  long  as  there  Is  a  state  called  Con- 
necticut, the  remarkable  career  of  Ella  Tam- 
bussl  Orasso  will  be  a  source  of  Inspiration. 

Sentimentalists  are  rightly  claiming  that 
she  was  the  American  dream  come  true.  We 
are  among  them. 

The  distinctive  success  of  Governor  Orasso 
was  the  result  of  hard  work.  Her  quest  for 
excellence  as  a  student  brought  her  scholar- 
ships to  private  schools  where  classmates 
were  accustomed  to  a  lifestyle  enjoyed  by 
the  wealthy.  Her  Immigrant  parents,  who 
settled  In  Windsor  Locks — a  mill  town  be- 
tween Hartford  and  Sprlnfrfleld — had  ample 
cause  to  be  filled  with  pride  when  their 
daughter  graduated  Phi  BeU  Kappa  from  Mt. 
Holyoke  College.  That  was  only  the  beginning 
of  the  achievements  this  ambitious  woman 
would  attain. 

More  with  a  sense  of  history  than  any- 
thing else.  Oovemir  Orasso  often  described 
herself  as  a  "child  of  the  Oreat  Depression." 
She  would  recall.  «rith  a  smile,  that  during 
the  early  years  of  their  marriage,  she  and 
husband  Tom  operated  a  movie  theater  In 
the  shoreline  community  of  Old  Lyme  dur- 
ing the  summer.  There  was  need  to  supple- 
ment his  Income  as  an  educator.  "Every 
morning  we  hoped  It  would  rain."  she  said 
more  than  once  as  she  spoke  of  a  bygone  era 
that  had  left  an  Indelible  Imprint  on  her 
mind. 

In  this  cvirrent  age  of  pretense.  Ella  T. 
Orarso  was  genuine.  She  was  plain;  she  was 
real.  Humor  and  sparkling  conversation  were 
prized  by  her.  She  walked  with,  and  talked 
to.  the  mighty,  but  never  lost  the  common 
touch  because  of  the  leep  and  abiding  con- 
cern she  harbored  for  the  well-being  of 
others.  She  was  a  woman  of  true  compassion. 


The  cosmetics  of  politics  and  Ella  T. 
Orasso  wure  not  comp<itlble.  During  a  cam- 
paign shi  sought  the  opportunity  tu  meet 
8Lnd  to  talk  to  people.  The  result,  she  con- 
fidently bellieved.  would  take  care  of  itself. 
Nine  victories  without  a  loss  stand  as  a 
tribute  to  the  philosophy  which  governed 
her  policy. 

It  Is  history  that  she  was  the  last  protege 
of  the  late  Democratic  State  Chairman  John 
M.  Bailey.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  he 
envisioned  greatness  for  a  young  woman  In 
the  General  Assembly,  gifted  with  the  ability 
to  understand  complex  Issues  and  offer  sen- 
sible solutions. 

The  arrival  of  Ella  T.  Orasso  at  the  top — 
her  victorious  gubernatorial  effort  In  1974 — 
was  welcome  and  invigorating.  She  had  suc- 
ceeded In  a  man's  world.  Her  election  to  the 
governcHTsfalp  was  national  news,  but  the  win- 
ner stoutly  refused  to  see  herself  as  a  celeb- 
rity. Always,  she  wanted  the  people  to  think 
of  her  simply  as,  and  call  her,  "Ella."' 

Politics  Is  a  rough  profession.  No  one  ever 
liked  the  give-and-take  as  much  as  Governor 
Orasso  did.  She  crafted  an  administration 
that  well  served  the  best  Interests  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  Tbt  example  was  set 
by  the  leader  who  carried  out  her  duties 
conscientiously  and  most  often  cheerfully. 

Humor  was  one  of  her  hallmarks  and  she 
used  It  effectively  on  lawmakers  and  bureau- 
crats Ekllke  to  get  a  Job  done.  In  the  company 
of  friends  at  lunch  or  dinner,  Oovemor  Orasso 
took  special  delight  In  recounting  happen- 
ings, serioiu  add  otherwise.  In  a  way  which 
provoked  laughter.  The  wrinkles  In  her  cheeks 
were  etched  by  thousands  of  smiles  that  re- 
flected her  Inner  Joy. 

The  death  of  Governor  Ella  T.  Orasso  Is  an 
occasion  for  detailed  reports  about  her  as- 
cendancy In  public  life,  along  with  state- 
ments by  countless  high-ranking  public  fig- 
ures and  business  leaders  who  honestly  ad- 
mired her  skills,  her  character  and  her  Integ- 
rity. After  all  has  been  written  and  said,  one 
fact  will  remain :  Her  stay  in  Connecticut  was 
all  too  brief,  though  she  lived  here  her  entire 
life  of  61  years. 

Comfort  can  be  taken  In  her  legacy.  Gover- 
nor Ella  T.  Orasso  willed  to  current  and  fu- 
ture generations  a  special  gift.  She  provided 
a  model  of  how  public  service  can  be  an  un- 
selfish act  of  love  for  fellow  human  beings. 


IN  HONOR  OP  TONY  SCIORTINO 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  recent 
loss  of  a  true  athlete,  competitor,  and 
humanitarian.  On  November  29.  1980, 
Anthony  "Tony"  Sciortino.  a  citizen  of 
Perth  Amboy.  N.J.,  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  71.  This  is  certainly  a  painful  loss 
for  his  family  members  and  admirers 
alike.  ITiere  will  forever  be  a  great  feel- 
ing of  absence  within  the  community 
that  considered  Mr.  Sciortino  to  be  not 
only  a  champion  athlete,  but  a  man 
whose  compassion  for  others  earned  him 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

Mr.  Sciortino  was  considered  by  many 
as  Middlesex  County's  most  popular 
boxer.  He  first  won  acclaim  in  the  box- 
ing world  by  becoming  New  Jersey's 
featherweight  champion  at  the  young 
age  of  16,  a  truly  amazing  accomplish- 
ment. Tony  won  152  of  his  182  bouts  in 
his  9-year  career  as  a  boxer,  accumulat- 
ing along  the  way  the  prestigious  titles  of 
welterweight  and  lightweight  cham- 
pion of  New  Jersey.  He  also  had  the 
quickness  of  foot  and  professional 
stamina  to  attain  the  distinction  of 
never  having  been  knocked  out. 


In  December  of  last  year,  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Senate  and  Assembly  approved 
resolutions  memorializing  the  life  and 
heartfelt  loss  of  this  eminent  individual. 
At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  Anthony  Sciortino  and  in 
offering  sincere  condolences  to  the 
Sciortino  family. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section  36 
(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or,  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during  which 
the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a 
concurrent  resolution.  The  provision 
stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  noti- 
fication of  a  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  Intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to  the 
full  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  notifications  I  have  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Defense  Secukftt 
Assistance  Acenct, 
Washington.  DC,  March  3,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreion  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-22,  concern- 
ing the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Egypt  for  defense  articles 
and  servires  esUmated  to  cost  $28  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves. 
Lieutenant  General,  USA. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-22] 
Notice  or  Proposed  Issuance  op  Letthi  or 
Offer  Pitrsuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prosoectlve  purchaser:   Egypt. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

Major  defense  equipment.*  $21  million. 
Other.  $7  million. 
Total.  $28  million. 

(III)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: 

Seventy-three  TOW  ground  launchers.  1282 
HEAT  missiles.  362  TOW  practice  missiles, 
ancillary  and  support  equipment,  related 
spare  parts,  and  other  associated  services. 

(Iv)  Military  department:  Army  (UCY). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.  paid,  of- 
fered or  agreed  to  be  paid :  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained 
In  the  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
proposed  to  be  sold :  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  TOW  ground 
launchers  Included  in  rcort  for  quarter 
ending  31  December  1980.  Remainder  of  case 
not  Included  In  Section  28  report. 

(vlil)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
March  3.  1981. 
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*As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms  Reg- 
ulations (ITAR). 


POLICT   JusnrtcATioK 

Egypt — TOW  launchers  and  missiles: 

The  Government  of  Egypt  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  73  TOW  ground  launchers. 
1282  HEAT  missiles.  362  TOW  practice  mis- 
siles, ancillary  and  support  equipment,  re- 
lated spare  parts,  and  other  associated  serv- 
ices at  an  estimated  cost  of  $28  million. 

This  proposed  sale  will  contribute  to  the 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States 
by  enabling  Egjrpt  to  provide  for  her  own 
security  and  self-defense  and  to  further  en- 
hance the  peace  process  In  the  region. 

The  Government  of  Egypt  will  use  the 
TOW  to  replace  aging  equipment  rapidly  be- 
coming unserviceable  due  to  the  nonavail- 
ability of  spare  parts.  Previously,  the  bulk 
of  the  Egyptian  armaments  was  provided  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  Egypt  has  recenUy 
turned  to  Western  nations  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services. 

Because  this  TOW  equipment  will  replace 
obsolescent  or  unserviceable  equipment  al- 
ready In  the  Egyptian  Inventory,  the  sale  will 
not  have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  regional 
military  balance. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  both  U.S.  Government  and 
contractor  personnel  to  Egypt. 

The  short  leadtlme  associated  with  this 
delivery  precludes  provision  from  production. 
These  Items  will  be  provided  from  U.S.  Army 
reserve  stock  inventory. 

Defense       SBCORrrT       Assistance 

ACENCT, 

Washington,  DC,  March  3, 1981. 
Hton.  Charles  H.  Perct, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ma.  Chairman:   Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-25.  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Jordan  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $156  million.  Short- 
ly after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  Graves. 
Lieuitnant  General,  USA. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-25] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issitance  of  Letter  of 
Offset  Purs-dant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control   Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Jordan. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

Major  defense  equipment,*  $120  mlUloQ. 

Other,  $36  mUllon. 

Total,  $156  million. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: 

Twenty-four  AH-IS  helicopters  with  M95 
TOW  missile  system,  the  Ml 97  20mm  gun 
subsystem,  and  support. 

(Iv)  Military  department:  Army  (VCP). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.  paid,  offered 
or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold :  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  December  31,  1980. 

(vlll)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
March  3,  1961. 

POLICT    JUSTIFlCAnON 

Jordan — AH-IS  helicopters: 

The  Government  of  Jordan  (GOJ)  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  24  AH-IS  helicopters 
with  the  M65  TOW  missile  system,  the  M197 


*  As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Tmfflc  In  Arms  Beg- 
lUatlona  (ITAR). 


20mm  gun  subsystem,  and  support  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $156  million. 

The  sale  will  further  U.S.  foreign  poUcy 
objectives  by  assisting  a  friendly  country  to 
deter  hostilities  and  defend  itself  In  a  re- 
gion where  It  Is  vital  to  US.  interests  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  stability.  The  sale  will  assist 
the  GOJ  m  meeting  Its  legitimate  defense 
requirements  and  reaffirm  to  the  Jordanian 
military  and  political  leadership  that  the 
United  States  Is  responsive  to  the  priority 
modernization  objectives  of  the  Jordanian 
Armed  pyjrces  (JAF) .  This  modernization  ef- 
fort Is  consistent  with  UB.  views  on  Jor- 
danian security  needs,  the  regional  military 
balance,  and  long-range  peace  and  stability 
In  the  region. 

The  JAP  modernization  plan  calls  for  a 
significant  improvement  in  anti-armor  capa- 
bility. Because  of  the  increasing  tank  density 
among  neighboring  countries  of  the  Middle 
East  and  Jordan's  numerical  Inferiority  by 
comparison.  Jordan  must  Improve  Its  anti- 
armor  defenses.  Acquisition  of  AH-IS  beU- 
copters  will  give  Jordan  a  moderate  anti- 
tank helicopter  capability.  The  GOJ  has  not 
obtained  this  system  under  previous  Foreign 
Military  Sales  or  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. However,  the  JAF  has  previously  ob- 
tained the  ground  version  of  the  TOW  com- 
mercially. Is  currently  obtaining  the  mobile 
TOW  under  Armor  system  commercially,  and 
has  been  provided  TOW  missiles  under  FMS 
and  MAP.  The  addition  of  these  aircraft  to 
Jordan's  military  forces  will  not  cause  a 
significant  change  In  the  balance  of  forces  In 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  vrill  be  the  BeU  Hell- 
copter  Corporation  of  Port  Forth,  Texas. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  requlr* 
the  assignment  of  four  U.S.  government  per- 
sonnel to  Jordan  for  two  years. 

There  will  be  negligible  Impact  on  US 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  IhU  sale  as 
the  AH-IS  helicopters  wlU  be  from  extended 
production  at  the  Bell  facility. 

DXFENSE         SSCtnUTT         ASSISTANCE 
ACENCT, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  27,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perct, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requiremenU  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-26. 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Morocco  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$182  million.  ShorUy  after  this  letter  Is  de- 
livered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves. 
Lieutenant  General,  USA. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-26] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Lett^  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Morocco. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

Major  Defense  Equipment.*  $154  million. 

Other,  $28  million. 

Total.  $182  mlUlon. 

(lU)  Description  of  articles  or  services 
offered:  One  hundred  eight  M60A3  tanks 
with  related  spare  parts,  ancillary  and  sup- 
port equipment,  and  associated  servlcea. 

(Iv)  Military  department:  Army  (UKV). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.  paid,  offered 
or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
in  section  28  report. 

(vlll)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
February  27.  1881. 


PoucT  JtrsmncATioii 

Morocco — ^M60A3  Tanks: 

The  Government  of  Morocco  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  108  M60A3  tanks  with  re- 
lated spare  parts,  ancillary  and  support 
equipment,  and  associated  services.  The  es- 
timated total  value  Is  $182  million. 

The  sale  wUl  further  U.  S.  foreign  policy 
objectives  by  demonstrating  that  the  U.S. 
remains  willing  to  support,  as  It  has  in  the 
past,  the  legitimate  defense  needs  of  Mo- 
rocco, a  staunchly  antl-communlst.  stra- 
tegically located  country  which  has  gen- 
erally played  a  moderate,  pro- Western  role 
In  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  on  issues  Im- 
portant to  U.S.  national  Interest. 

The  sale  of  108  M-60  tanks  wUl  allow 
Morocco  to  modernize  two  of  Its  armored 
battalions,  giving  Morocco  added  defensive 
capability,  and  Is  meant  to  support  a  long- 
standing U.S.  policy  of  assisting  Morocco  with 
the  modernization  of  its  conventional  armed 
forces.  Algeria.  Morocco's  principal  regional 
rival.  Is  equipped  with  a  large  number  of 
Soviet  tanks — the  bulk  of  which  are  T-64 
and  T-62  models — and  currently  enjoys  a 
substantial  tank  advantage  over  Morocco. 
The  sale  of  the  M-«0  tanks  wlU  reduce  th« 
ratio  but  stUl  leave  Algeria  with  a  substan- 
tial advantage. 

Furthermore,  the  tanlu  will  not  be  arall- 
able  for  delivery  to  Morocco  for  over  two 
years.  We  believe  that  It  Is  unlikely  that 
Morocco  would  elect  to  use  these  tanks  In 
the  Western  Saharan  conflict,  even  in  the 
event  that  conlUct  U  stUl  going  on  after 
aellvery.  because  of  Its  continuing  need  to 
defend  against  an  armored  thrust  along  the 
traditional  Invasion  routes  In  northern 
Morocco  and  because  the  terrain  and  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  In  the  Western  Sa- 
hara are  unsuitable  for  the  employment  of 
main  battle  tanks. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  to 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  for  this  sale  wUl 
be  the  Chrysler  Corporation  of  Warren. 
Michigan.  It  Is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
an  In-country  requirement  for  15  VS.  Oor- 
emment  personnel  for  up  to  one  year  In 
support  of  this  case. 

This  sale  will  have  no  Impact  on  US  de- 
fense readiness  since  these  vehicles  will 
come  from  production  capacity  not  needed 
to  meet  VS.  recfulrements. 


EGYPT  TODAY 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  honor  Egypt  Today,  an  exposition 
of  ancient  and  modem  Egyptian  culture 
featuring  over  70  exhibits  and  events  in 
three  American  cities.  Egvpt  Today  em- 
phasizes the  growing  friendship  and  un- 
derstanding between  the  United  States 
and  Eg3rpt. 

This  particular  concept  of  fostering  in- 
ternational understanding  was  begim  by 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities in  1977  with  a  program  honor- 
ing Canada.  SimUiar  programs  have 
foUowed  honoring  Mexico.  Japan,  and 
Belgium.  Egypt  today  Is  thus  the  fifth 
in  this  series.  The  program  is  sponsored 
and  organized  by  the  Middle  East  In- 
stitute, the  Smithsonian  resident  asso- 
ciate program,  and  Meridian  House  In- 
ternational. The  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  the  Government  of  Egypt, 
and  msmy  private  Individuals  and  cor- 
porations have  all  contributed  to  this 
program. 

This  celebration  officially  opens  In 
Washington  on  March  16,  1981,  with  the 
visit  of  the  gifted  and  talented  wife  ot 
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the  President  of  Egypt,  Mrs.  Jehan  El- 
Sadat.  Mayor  Marion  Barry  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  proclaimed  the 
week  of  March  16-23.  1981,  as  "Egypt 
Today  Week"  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Accompanying  the  inaugural  cere- 
Jf  monies  will  be  the  opening  of  an  im- 
pressive array  of  exhibitions  of  Egyptian 
paintings,  sculptures,  tapestry,  photo- 
graphs, and  fUms.  Many  lectures  on 
Egyptian  culture  will  also  be  part  of  the 
celebration.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Record  a  sampling  of  the 
events. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BxRiBrriONS 
M&rch  14-Aprll  26.  Egypt  tcxlay:  Embroi- 
dered    Pictures     from     Akhmlm,     Renwlck 
Oallery. 

March  16-Aprtl  30.  Traditional  Costumes 
and  Jewelry  of  Egypt.  Museum  of  African 
Art. 

March  16-AprtI  36.  Mahmoud  Moukhtar: 
1891-1934.  Hlrsbhom  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden. 

March  16-AprlI  30.  Hand-Palnt«d  Papyrus. 
Discoveries  Oallery. 

March  1&-May  31.  Ancient  Egyptian  Art, 
Freer  Oallery  of  Art. 

March  16-Aprtl  15,  Egypt  In  America.  Na- 
tional Museum  of  American  History. 

March  16-Aprtl  26.  Arts  of  Ancient  Egypt: 
Treasures  of  Another  Scale.  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution Building. 

March  16-AprU  30.  Egypt  Through  the 
Eyes  of  Her  Children,  Capital  Children's 
Museum. 

March  16-AprU  30,  Two  Sculptures  by 
Ramzl  Moustafa.  The  PhUllps  Collection. 

March  ICf-Aprtl  17.  Four  Contemporary 
Egyptian  Artists:  Molty.  Nada.  Slrry.  El- 
Ra:£zaz.  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

March  16-Aprtl  16.  Washlng:tonlans  Col- 
lect Modem  Egyptian  Art.  District  Building. 
March  16-Aprtl  26.  Scenes  of  Contempo- 
rary Egypt.  50  photos  by  Donald  and  Betty 
Wtechec.  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

March  16-April  30.  Pbaraonlc  Architec- 
tural Images  of  Egypt.  The  Middle  East 
Institute. 

March  17- August  1,  Calrene  Carpets,  The 
Textile  Museum. 

March  18-Aprtl  18.  Tapestries  of  Wlssa 
Wassef.  The  Textile  Museum. 

March  18-Aortl  25,  Works  of  Five  Con- 
temporary Egyptian  Artists:  Nawar.  Oeball. 
Sellm.  El-Sarrag  and  Saleh  Reda.  Meridian 
House  International. 

March  1»-Aprtl  2").  From  the  Deserts  of 
Egypt — Costumes.  Kellm  Rugs  and  Basketry, 
Meridian  House  International. 

March  18-April  25.  Modem  arvptlan  Jew- 
elry of  A«za  Pahmy,  Meridian  House  Inter- 
national. 

nairoaMiNc  abts 
March  17.  Tuesday.  6:00  pjn..  Recital  by 
Marcelle     Matta.      (By     invitation     only). 
Meridian  House  International. 


LBcroaM,  smmsMs,  pawel  otscrssiows 
March  25.  Wedne8^av.  9:30  am.-12-30 
pm  The  Egyptian  Identity.  Smithsonian 
Resident  AsrocUte  Proeram.  Carmlchael 
Auditorium.  National  Museum  of  American 
History.  Admittance  Fee. 

March  25.  Wednesday.  2:00-6:00  o.m.  Arts 
and  literature.  Smithsonian  Resident  Asso- 
ciate Program,  Carmlchael  Auditorium  Na- 
tM^'pl^"™  of  American  History.  Admlt- 

Mapch  26,  Thursdav.  9:30-12:30  pm  8o- 
A.*iL.*?  ■^»'t'°''-  Smithsonian  Resident 
Associate  Pnxfram,  Carmlchael  Auditorium 
National  Museum  of  American  History.  Ad- 
mittancA  Fee.  ' 


March  36.  Thursday.  3:00-6:00  pjn..  The 
Land  and  Its  Resources,  Smithsonian  Resi- 
dent Associate  Program,  Carmlchael  Audi- 
torium, National  Museum  of  American 
History.  Admittance  Pee. 

March  36,  Thursday.  8:00  p.m..  An  Evening 
of  Egyptian  Poetry,  Salah  Abdel  Sabbour, 
Smithsonian  Resident  Associate  Program, 
Carmlchael  Auditorium.  National  Museum 
of  American  History,  Admittance  Fee. 

April  3.  Thursday.  2:00  p.m..  Egypt's  Popu- 
lation Explosion.  Dr.  Asid  Nadlm.  Oeorge 
Washington  University,  Llsner  Hall,  Room 
603. 

April  8,  Wednesday,  6:00  p.m..  Arts  of 
Ancient  Egypt:  Treasures  on  Another  Scale, 
Robert  S.  Blanchl,  Smithsonian  Resident 
Associate  Program.  Balrd  Auditorium,  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History.  Admittance  Fee. 

April  14,  Thursday,  5:00-7:00  p.m..  World 
Affairs  Seminar:  The  Impact  of  Religion  on 
Egyptian  Society,  (Reception  foUowlng), 
Meridian  House  International,  Registration- 
302/667-6800. 

AprU  16.  Thursday.  8:00  pjn..  Architecture 
for  the  Poor,  Hassan  Pathy,  Carmlchael  Au- 
ditorium, National  Museum  of  American  His- 
tory. 

April  16-May  14,  Thursdays,  8:00  pjn..  In 
Search  of  Egypt.  Jldlth  Kipper.  Moderator; 
A  series  of  lectures  exploring  contemporary 
Egyptian  society  with  partlciilar  emphasis 
upon  Egypt's  continuity  with  its  rich  his- 
torical past  and  the  impact  of  change  In  the 
20th  century.  Smithsonian  Resident  Asso- 
ciate Program.  Admittance  Fee.  Registration; 
202/357-3030. 

April  26,  Sunday.  10:00  a.m.-l:0O  p.m. 
Fashioning  Egyptian  Paste  Beads.  David 
Field.  Instructor.  Smithsonian  Resident  As- 
sociate Program.  Admittance  Fee.  Registra- 
tion: 202/359-3030. 

FILMS 

March  18.  Wednesday,  7:30  p.m.  Evening 
of  Egyptian  Documentaries:  "From  Phtlae 
to  Agalika."  "Mudhorse."  "On  the  Nile." 
"Peart  of  the  NUe."  The  Middle  East  Institute. 

March  18-19,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
12:30  p  m.  Free  Film  Theater. 

March  23,  Monday,  6:30  p.m.  "Alexandria 
Why?"  Directed  by  Toussef  Shaheen.  The 
American  Film  Institute.  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for   the   Performing   Arts. 

The  following  series  of  films  will  be  shown 
Wednesdays  at  6:00  p  m.  and  8  30  p  m.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Smithsonian  Resident  A!<Boclate 
Prooram,  they  will  be  shown  at  the  Car- 
mlchael Auditorium  National  Miiseum  of 
American  HIstorv,  I4th  Street  and  Constitu- 
tion Avenue.  N.W.  Admission:  «2.00. 

March  25.  "The  Postman"  (1968)  Hussein 
Kamal. 

April  1 .  "The  Night  of  CoimMng  the  Years" 
("The  Mummy")  (1969).  Shadl  Abdul  Salam. 

April  8.  "The  Land"  (1970)  Toussef  Sha- 
heen. 

April  15,  "Orendson"  (1975)  Atlf  Salem. 

April  22,  "The  Water  Carrier  Is  Dead" 
(1977> .  Salah  Abou  Self. 

April  29.  "Awent  Into  the  Abyss")  (1978) 
Kama!  EI -Shaikh. 


PRELIMm.ARv  NOTTwr ATTQN.  PRO- 
POSED ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  secMon  36 
fb)  of  the  Arms  ExDort  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  advance  no- 
tification of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or.  In 
the  case  of  major  defense  equlnment  ns 
defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days 
during  which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited 
by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that.  In  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  a  proposed  sale  shall 


be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious practice.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  print  it  in  the  Record. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  such  a  notification  was  received 
on  March  2, 1981. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  this  preliminary  notifica- 
tion at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  4229  Dirksen 
Building. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifi- 
cation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Defense  Skcubitt 
Assistance  Aoknct, 
WaahiTigton,  D.C,  March  2, 1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenouk, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.   Senate,   WashiTU/ton.  D.C. 

Dear  Db.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  InfOTmatlon  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
Instruction  of  the  Department  of  State,  I 
wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  notifi- 
cation. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Northeast  Asian  country  for  major 
defense  equipment  tentatively  estimated  to 
cost  in  excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely, 

Lt.  Oen.  Ebnest  Oravxb, 

Director. 


THE  WORK  OF  DR.  WALTER  E.  MAS- 
SEY  OF  ARGONNE  NATIONAL  LAB- 
ORATORY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  since  its 
creation  the  Argonne  NationaJ  Labora- 
tory has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
national  scientific  research  into  alterna- 
tive fuels  development  for  America's 
energy  future.  Long  recognized  as  one  of 
this  country's  principal  laboratories  for 
research  and  development  of  nuclear 
power,  Argonne  has  been  instrumental 
in  developing  both  the  fast  breeder  and 
the  boiling  water  reactors.  The  lab  is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  advanced  testing  of 
heavy-ion  fusion  energy.  Among  its  non- 
nuclear  projects,  Argonne  is  conducting 
extensive  tests  on  the  fluidized  bed  com- 
bustion of  high-sulfur  coal.  It  is  the  Na- 
tion's principal  national  laboratory  for 
work  in  magnetohydrodynamics,  a  prom- 
ising technology  which  can  enhance  the 
efficiency  of  coal-fired  powerplants  by  20 
percent.  Argonne's  ambitious  solar  ener- 
gy program  is  responsible  for  the  inven- 
tion and  development  of  the  compound 
parabolic  concentrator,  a  solar  collector 
now  being  sold  to  businesses  across  the 
Nation. 

Much  of  the  success  which  Argonne 
National  Laboratory  has  enjoyed  in  re- 
cent years  must  be  attributed  to  its  crea- 
tive and  dynamic  director.  Dr.  Walter  E. 
Massey.  For  years.  Dr.  Massey  has  won 
extensive  praise  as  both  an  educator 
and  as  a  physicist.  In  July  1979.  he  be- 


caune  the  first  black  American  appointed 
director  of  a  national  laboratory. 

For  many  years,  Dr.  Massey  has  been 
actively  involved  in  efforts  to  recr\xit 
more  black  Americans,  and  other  minori- 
ties, for  careers  in  higher  scientific  re- 
search. His  efforts  have  contributed  to 
the  sponsorsliip  by  the  American  Physi- 
cal Society  of  scholarships  for  minorities 
interested  in  entering  the  sciences.  In 
addition.  Dr.  Massey  has  actively  sought 
out  minority  businesses  to  manufacture 
scientific  instruments  used  by  Argonne. 
Dr.  Walter  Massey  must  be  seen  as  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  theoretical  physi- 
cists of  today,  and  a  champion  for  the 
entrance  of  minorities  into  the  world  of 
modem  science. 

Mr.  President,  the  February/March 
issue  of  Dollars  &  Sense  magazine  con- 
tains a  short  article  recognizing  Dr.  Mas- 
sey's  contribution  to  American  science. 
If  there  Is  no  objection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  contents  of  this  article 
be  inserted  into  the  Record  at  this  time. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Walter  Masset  of  Argonne  Laboratort — 
Leading  the  Search  for  Alternate 
SonRCES  OF  Enerct 

(By  Leon  Colvln) 
At  first  glance,  Argonne  National  Labora- 
tory resembles  an  army  compound — its  bar- 
rack-Uke  one-story  buildings  are  painted 
light  blue  to  offset  the  atmosphere  so  often 
associated  with  a  military  base.  But  while 
driving  through  the  winding  roads  of  the 
facility  located  28  miles  southwest  of  Chicago, 
the  Spartanesque  resemblance  softens  and 
Argonne  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  college 
campus  with  dozens  of  two-  and  three-story 
red  brick  buildings  dotting  the  acres  of 
greenery. 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  this  complex — as 
tranquil  as  It  seems — holds  the  key  to  the 
nation's  energy  future.  But  Inside  the  baby 
blue  and  red-bHck  buildings.  University  of 
Chicago  scientists  are  busy  conducting  energy 
related  experiments,  many  of  which  have  ex- 
panded In  recent  years  to  include  numerous 
programs  In  advanced  energy  technologies, 
fossil  energy  and  energy  conservation. 

The  laboratory's  largest  energy  program  Is 
nuclear  reactor  research  and  development. 
Most  of  the  work  connected  with  nuclear  re- 
actors Is  carried  out  at  Argonne- West,  which 
Is  located  near  Idaho  Palls,  Idaho.  Argonne- 
West  Is  the  site  of  the  nation's  first  ex-^erl- 
mental  breeder  reactor  that  started  produc- 
ing electricity  as  early  as  1951. 

About  40  percent  of  the  laboratory's  re- 
search efforts  are  centered  on  nuclear 
power-related  projects.  The  other  60  percent 
are  devoted  to  other  energy,  conservation  and 
basic  research  programs.  Some  of  those  proj- 
ects Include  finding  ways  of  efficiently  burn- 
ing high  sulphur  coal,  examining  pollution  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  seeking  methods  of  con- 
verting solid  waste  into  liquid  waste  through 
energy  sources. 

Argonne  is  extremely  proud  of  Its  solar 
energy  program.  The  laboratory  has  probably 
developed  the  most  advanced  solar  collectors 
In  use  today.  The  proeraim  is  so  successful 
that  solar  energy  collectors  developed  by 
Argonne's  scientists  are  now  available  com- 
mercially. 

In  charge  of  the  entire  operation  Is  Dr. 
Walter  E.  Massey,  a  brilliant.  43-year-old 
theoretical  physicist,  the  first  black  to  head 
up  one  of  the  nation's  largest  energy  research 
and  development  centers. 

Massey's  career  as  director  of  Argonne  Lab- 
oratory began  July  1,  1979.  after  he  ac- 
cepted  the   offer  of  University  of  Chicago 


President  Hanna  H.  Oray  to  fill  that  pres- 
tigious poet.  He  was  returning  to  familiar 
environs,  however,  as  hi  bad  worked  there 
as  a  post-doctoral  appointee  from  1966  to 
1968.  (The  latK>ratory  Is  c^>erated  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  under  a  trtpiartlte  contract  among 
DOE.  the  university  and  the  Argonne  Unl- 
vertles  Association.) 

By  accepting  the  challenging  directorship. 
Massey  has  been  able  to  pursue  one  of  his 
greatest  Interests — the  desire  to  Involve  more 
minorities  In  scientific-related  careers. 

Nearly  three  years  ago,  he  authored 
an  article  in  which  he  urged  scien- 
tific societies  to  do  more  to  encourage  mi- 
norities to  seek  careers  In  the  sciences.  His 
efforts  contributed  to  the  American  Physical 
Society's  sponsorship  of  undergraduate 
scholarships  for  minority  students  who  as- 
pire to  careers  in  the  sciences. 

"There  should  be  more  of  that,"  Massey 
said,  "but  in  the  end  I  think  the  black  com- 
munity, the  minority  community,  in  general, 
is  going  to  have  to  place  more  emphasis  on 
and  give  more  encouragement  to  black  stu- 
dents going  into  the  sciences." 

Massey  believe  that  professional  societies 
need  to  do  more.  "But,"  he  added,  "they  can 
only  do  so  much." 

"If  parents  and  teachers  don't  encourage 
students  to  take  the  proper  courses,  then 
we're  never  going  to  get  more  minorities  than 
we're  getting  now." 

Hinting  that  minorities  are  placed  at  an 
educational  disadvantage.  Massey  urged 
blacks  to  get  a  head  start  on  science-related 
careers  by  taking  the  proper  courses  in  Junior 
high  school. 

"That's  stretching  It."  Massey  said,  "but. 
unfortunately,  that's  true.  Students  don't 
take  the  proper  mathematics  early  in  high 
school.  They  don't  take  algebra,  geometry 
and  trigonometry  and.  therefore,  are  behind 
In  college." 

Many  white  students  who  go  to  colleges  to 
major  In  science  will  have  taken  calculus  In 
high  school.  Massey  says  the  same  usually 
is  not  true  with  minority  students. 

"This  means  they  are  at  a  tremendous 
disadvantage  and  each  step  Is  Just  harder 
and  harder  to  make  up,"  he  said.  "There 
are  two  or  three  courses  that  are  almost 
critical  to  take  between  the  ninth  and 
eleventh  grades.  These  are  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  and.  perhaps,  phj^cs  and 
chemistry.  The  science  in  high  school  Is  not 
as  Important  as  the  math  because  once  you 
get  Into  college  they  (the  professors)  wlU 
teach  you  science  If  you  know  enough  of 
the  math." 

Massey  speaks  with  the  voice  of  academic 
experience.  During  1968  be  served  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  physics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  He  was  professor  of  physica 
and  dean  of  the  college  at  Brown  University 
between  1970  and  1975.  During  his  tenure 
at  Brown  he  received  a  number  of  honors. 
Including  "Outstanding  Educator  of  Ameri- 
ica"  in  1974. 

"I  think  more  and  more  fields  are  going 
to  require  that  (mathematics)  kind  of  train- 
ing and  that  kind  of  education  in  the  fu- 
ture. People  who  understand  mathematics 
are  going  to  be  more  versatile.  People  who 
rise  to  the  highest  level  of  business  are  peo- 
ple who  have  some  undergraduate  science 
and  technical  training,"  Massey  said. 

He  also  stressed  the  importance  of  having 
teachers  who  bick  their  students. 

"I  had  a  good  teacher  at  Morehouse  Col- 
lege. I  also  bad  another  good  professor  at 
Washington  University  In  St.  Louis  where  I 
did  my  graduate  work,"  he  recalled.  "I  think 
what  kept  me  going,  why  I  stayed  with  It, 
was  having  professors  like  them  who  helped 
me  out  and  Inspired  me." 

Right  now  Massey  is  inspiring  his  staff  to 
put  more  Involvement  Into  Argonne's  afflnn- 
ative  action  program. 

"We  have  affirmative  action  programs;  they 


are  in  place.  They  arent  significantly  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  others.  We  should  be  doing 
a  lot  better,  and  we're  working  on  It.  Itiafa 
the  best  way  to  sum  it  up." 

Argonne's  affirmative  action  department 
sums  up   its  efforts   this   way: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1980.  Argonne  employed  4,200  people. 
Nearly  8V%  percent  (356)  are  black. 

33  percent  of  Argonne's  black  employees 
are  women. 

Women  make  up  24  percent  (1,029)  of 
Argonne's   total   work   force. 

Argonne  has  10  blacks  in  top  management 
positions.  Blacks  comprise  2>4  percent  of 
Argonne's  top  management  team  of  397 
persons. 

Argonne  does  extensive  recruiting  at 
minority  colleges  that  have  energy  directed 
programs.  Massey  believes  the  laboratory 
stands  a  better  chance  of  recruiting  people 
at  the  professional  and  doctoral  levels 
through  one-on-one  contact  rather  than 
through  advertising.  He  Is  a  firm  advocate  of 
sending  the  laboratory's  recruitment  officer 
to  coUeges  to  talk  with  professors  and  stu- 
dents before  they  earn  their  degrees.  How- 
ever, he  concedes  that  Argonne  doesn't  do  as 
much  of  that  as  he  thinks  they  should,  nor 
does  be  feel  they  do  it  as  well  as  they  should. 
"It's  something  well  have  to  work  on,"  be 
says. 

Oettlng  someone  with  a  doctorate  to  work 
at  Argonne  Isn't  as  simple  as  It  sounds,  be 
says.  The  field  Is  very  competitive  and,  for 
talented  black  scientists,  it's  even  more  com- 
petitive. Argonne  has  a  good  reputation 
among  research  and  development  labora- 
tories, but  so  do  other  universities  and  prt- 
vlte  companies.  Some  of  the  other  labora- 
tories pay  more  than  Areonne  and.  to  be 
perfecUy  honest,  Chicago's  winters  are  no 
match  for  the  warmer  climates  of  California, 
which  boasts  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  and  Stanford  University  in  Palo 
Alto. 

Recruiting  engineers  to  work  at  Argonne 
Is  a  little  easier  than  trying  to  lure  persons 
with  doctorates  since  most  engineering  posi- 
tions don't  require  doctoral  degrees  to  begin 
doing  research.  To  lure  minority  engineers, 
Massey  said  Argonne  has  Instituted  various 
programs. 

"We  have  students  come  In  the  summer  to 
work  so  they  wUl  get  to  know  the  lab  whUe 
they  are  In  undergraduate  school.  When  they 
finish,  at  least  they  will  know  us  and  we'U 
know  them.  This  gives  us  a  good  chance  of 
attracting  them." 

Last  summer.  Argonne's  Division  of  Edu- 
cational Programs  sponsored  a  project  for 
high  school  studenU.  Special  funds  made 
thU  successful  program  possible.  But  It  is 
not  known  whether  It  wUl  return  this  sum- 
mer. 

The  Argonne  National  Laboratory  can  be 
compared  to  a  small  city.  This  means  that 
a  large  amount  of  supplies  from  outside 
sources  are  needed  to  keep  the  city  of  4300 
going  each  day. 

For  the  past  two  years.  Argonne's  Pur- 
chasing Department  has  sponsored  meetings 
in  which  the  needs  of  the  facility  are  out- 
lined to  mmority  vendors.  These  entrepre- 
neurs are  selected  from  several  government 
and  private  publications.  Including  the 
Blackbook  Business  and  Reference  Guide 

Between  October  1.  1979.  and  September 
31  »80,  the  purchasing  department  spent 
$3578  million  on  goods  and  sei^^lff  .i™™ 
minority  vendors.  By  the  end  of  1980.  »1.133 
million  had  been  paid  out  to  minority  busi- 
nesses. 

Ninety-four  percent  of  Argonne's  operat- 
ing budget  of  $225  million  for  fiscal  1980  U 
funded  by  the  federal  government's  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  This  makes  Argonne  one  of 
the  nation's  largest  federally  funded  resean* 
and  development  centers.  However,  some  oi 
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the  resMtfch  work  at  the  laboratory  may  find 
Itself  the  victim  of  belt  tightening  by  the 
Reagan  admlniscratlon. 

"Reagan's  energy  policies  will  affect  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  lab,"  Massey  said. 

"The  nuclear  energy  program.  I  suspect. 
wUl  be  better  off  during  this  administration 
than  It  has  been.  I  would  suspect  that  en- 
vironmental, conservation  and  solar  projects 
may  not  fare  so  well.  We  haven't  been  able  to 
get  many  signals  about  how  they  will  sup- 
port basic  research,  but  we  will  be  af- 
fected, no  doubt." 

With  Reagan's  announced  Intention  to  dis- 
mantle the  Department  of  Energy,  the  fu- 
ture status  of  federal  support  for  Argonne's 
energy  research  Is,  Indeed,  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. 


AN  AGENDA  FOR  THE 
NEW  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  be- 
fore me  an  article  by  Anthony  Harrigan. 
which  recently  appeared  in  Point  of 
View,  a  publication  of  the  U.S.  Industrial 
Council.  For  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
do  not  Jrnow.  the  \JS.  Industrial  Council 
is  a  public  policy  research  organization 
concerned  with  national  and  interna- 
tional issues.  Originally  formed  in  1933 
as  the  Southern  States  Industrial  Coim- 
cil,  it  Is  currently  headquartered  In 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  consists  of  some 
4,000  companies  employing  3  million 
people. 

I  received  this  article  along  with  a  let- 
ter from  my  good  friend.  John  G.  Hutch- 
Ins,  president  of  Food  World,  Inc.,  a 
supermarket  chain  based  in  High  Point, 
N.C.  John  is  past  president  of  the  USIC, 
and  to  this  day  remains  very  active  in 
USIC  affairs. 

The  writer  of  this  article.  Tony  Harri- 
gan, is  well-known  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. He  writes  a  weekly  newspaper 
column  subscribed  to  by  350  newspa- 
pers, and  does  a  weekly  radio  show  aired 
on  250  radio  stations  around  the  coun- 
try. In  addition.  Mr.  Harrigan's  articles 
frequently  appear  in  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  other  periodicals. 

This  article,  entitled  "An  Agenda  for 
the  New  Congress,"  sets  out  USIC's  sug- 
gestions for  rebuilding  the  American 
economy  and  restoring  the  United  States 
to  a  position  of  military  superiority  in 
a  habile  world. 

The  article's  summary  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  USIC  believes  strongly  that  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  defense  of  the  free  world 
are  Interrelated.  Without  a  strong  defense, 
we  can't  insure  that  our  nation  and  our  al- 
UeB  wiu  be  safe  from  Soviet  aggression  As 
Soviet  agitprop  focuses  on  the  resource-rich 
areas  of  the  world,  the  U.S.  must  have  the 
capability  to  challenge  Soviet  Interventlon- 
1am.  Without  a  strong  economy,  which  means 
an  economy  free  of  Inflation  and  ruinous 
pubUc  debt,  we  wUl  not  be  able  to  biUld 
and  maintain  an  effective  defense  of  our  na- 
tion, or  set  an  example  for  our  allies,  which 
la  the  traditional  role  of  the  United  States 
as  leader  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  major  challenges  facing 
this  Congress.  So  that  my  coUeagues 
might  have  the  full  benefit  of  Mr  Har- 
rigan's article,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Air  Aczma  roR  trz  New  Congkess 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 
The  theme  for  the  I930's  was  sounded  in 
the  Presidential  and  Congressional  elections 
in  November:  the  American  people  have 
demonstrated  that  they  want  the  health  of 
their  economy  restored,  their  mUitary 
strength  rebuilt,  and  America's  role  as  leader 
of  the  free  world  continued  a.id  rencved. 
The  United  States  Industrial  Council  pre- 
sents these  proposals  as  the  key  to  actiiev- 
ing  these  urgent  national  goals: 

BZGULATION 

Regulation  is  the  very  guts  of  Big  Govern- 
ment. Oovernment  at  all  levels  currently  ac- 
counts for  over  one- third  of  the  national 
economy,  and  in  1979  alone  cost  business 
•15  billion.  Disruption  of  the  nation's  econ- 
omy grows  in  direct  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease In  government  regulation  of  business. 
Government  regulators  are  often  zealots,  in- 
different to  the  economic  cost  of  the  regu- 
lations they  promulgate. 

Small  businesses  employ  the  majority  of 
American  workers.  Government  regulations 
grievously  impair  their  ability  to  produce  by 
squeezing  them  out  of  the  market  for  their 
goods.  Unlike  the  corporate  giants,  smaller 
Arms  are  less  likely  to  survive  an  antagonis- 
tic regulatory  climate.  American  consumers 
must  then  pay  higher  prices,  when  competi- 
tion Is  destroyed  through  regulatory  flat. 

The  USIC  recommends  that  regulators  be 
made  to  compare  the  total  cost  of  regulation 
to  any  anticipated  benefits,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  of  quantifying  benefits.  Exist- 
ing regulations  must  be  made  more  flexible. 
Whenever  possible,  they  must  be  replaced  by 
market  incentives.  Government  interference 
with  the  private  sector  should  be  far  less 
punitive  and  far  more  deferential.  Regula- 
tions should  address  the  true  social  costs  of 
industrial  activity,  not  consumer  preferences. 

XNEEGT 

Although  the  Carter  Administration  and 
the  96th  Congress  did  approve  the  phased 
deregulation  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
prices,  they  followed  that  Importpnt  steo  for- 
ward by  Imposing  the  so-called  windfall  prof- 
its tax  last  March,  which  is  Intended  to  con- 
fiscate $227  billion  from  the  energy-produc- 
ing companies  over  the  next  ten  years.  In 
addition.  Congress  has  approved  the  creation 
of  a  new  Synfuels  Corporation,  which  wlfl 
subsidize  the  development  of  "alte-natlve'" 
energy  sources  by  awarding  contracts  to 
companies  with  Interesting  synfuels  Ideas,  tb 
the  tune  of  $20  billion  over  the  next  five 
years. 

These  legislative  leaps  toward  full  govem;^ 
ment  management  of  the  energy  Industries 
complement  the  most  serious  blunder  In  gov- 
ernment energy  policy,  which  vsras  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  Energy  in 
1977.  Today,  this  huge  bureaucracy  Is  en- 
gaged In  regulating  and  restricting  the  free- 
dom of  energy  producers.  The  DOE  has  been 
from  the  first  an  unmanageable  bureaucracy, 
that  produces  only  paperwork  and  obstru;^- 
tlons. 

Other  factors  have  contributed  to  the  dif- 
ficulties of  American  energy  production:  the 
environmentalist  blockade  of  the  use  of  fed- 
eral lands  In  the  Western  states  for  produc- 
tion of  energy  continues.  Due  to  government- 
caused  delays,  the  Important  nuclear  breeder 
reactor  program  at  Clinch  River.  Tenn..  is 
rnflnishe-l.  Antl-nuclear  extremists  have 
been  able  to  manipulate  the  courts,  the  re<»u- 
latory  agencies,  and  public  hearlnss  to  delay 
construction  of  nuclear  plants  around  the 
country,  thus  driving  the  already  high  rorrts 
of  construction  even  higher,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  n-nr  u*-liltl<»s. 

The  USIC  urges,  first  of  .aU,  that  the  Dept. 

of  Energy  be  abo'lshed  a-^d  :t-  necessary 
functions,  such  as  the  supervision  of  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons,  be  returned 
to  the  agencies  that  originally  performed 
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them.  A  meat-ax  approach  to  regulation  in 
tho  enorgy  araa  Is  necessary.  Domestic  oil 
and  g&3  prices  ought  to  be  deregulated  im- 
m;d:j,t2ly.  Congress  should  repeal  the  wind- 
fall profits  tas.  and  leasing  of  federal  lands 
and  offshore  continental  shelf  tracts  should 
be  stepped  up.  The  Clinch  River  breeder 
must  be  finished,  and  research  on  other 
promising  nuclear  breeder  technologies  con- 
tinued. The  construccion  of  nuclear  power 
plants,  with  proven  safeguards  must  be  en- 
couraged, commensurate  with  projected  elec- 
tric power  needs.  The  American  energy  in- 
dustry has  worked  wonders  In  flndl-'g.  pro- 
ducing, refining,  and  distributing  energy.  It 
must  be  allowed,  through  the  iree  enterprise 
system,  to  continue  and  Increase  its  efforts. 

LABOR 

Labor  represents  the  single  most  impor- 
tant cost  of  production  for  most  American 
businesses.  The  Impact  of  labor  unions,  un- 
der the  protective  umbrella  of  onerous 
labor  laws,  has  been  enormous.  To  begin 
with.  labor  unions  are  exempted  from  fed- 
eral antitrust  laws.  The  legislative  Intent 
behind  this  exemption  was  primarily  to 
promote  collective  bargaining.  Its  chief  ef- 
fect in  recent  years  has  been  to  Insulate 
labor  unions  from  accountability  for  their 
actions. 

In  addition  to  antitrust  exemption,  many 
labor  laws  friendly  to  union  leaders  but  m- 
Imlcal  to  the  free  market  system  have  dis- 
torted the  national  economy.  Artificial  costs 
created  by  minimum  wage  laws  and  Davis- 
Bacon,  which  sets  an  unrealistic  wage  floor 
for  government  contracts,  add  a  labor  "sur- 
charge" to  the  already  high  cost  of  Ameri- 
can labor. 

In  the  months  ahead,  labor  unions  may 
well  merge  Into  larger  bargaining  units  not 
for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  so 
much  as  to  ramrod  socialistic  programs 
through  Congress.  Unions  will  demand  a  big- 
ger voice  in  plant  closings,  increased  Job- 
safety  protection,  mandatory  bargaining  for 
retirees'  benefits,  and  neutrality  clauses. 
Such  clauses  allow  unions  to  organize  new 
plants  anywhere  in  the  U.S. 

Inflation  will  prompt  unions  to  demand 
higher  wages  and  benefits  In  new  contracts 
despite  the  self-defeating,  myopic  benefit  of 
indexing  undeserved  v.'ages  to  unreasonable 
prices. 

USIC  advocates  a  frontal  attack  on  un- 
ion arrogance  and  greed.  We  will  urge  the 
rank  and  file  to  throw  their  leaders  out  of 
office  unless  they  provide  leadership  on  the 
productivity  front.  Big  Labors  exemption 
from  federal  antitrust  laws  must  be  abol- 
ished. Minimum  wage  laws  must  be  revamped 
to  mitigate  unemployment  and  reduce  ar- 
tificial production  costs.  Davis-Bacon  must 
be  repealed.  Management  must  be  urged  to 
fight  unrealistic  union  demands  and  uncon- 
scionable labor  laws  at  the  federal  and  state 
levels. 

nTTEREST   RATES 

The  Prime  Interest  rate  is  another  dele- 
terious factor  In  the  U.S.  economy.  While 
Big  Businesses  can  actually  make  money  in 
a  period  of  high  Inflation,  floating  curren- 
cies, tax  policies  favoring  corporate  borrow- 
ers with  huge  cash  reserves,  etc.,  the  vast 
majority  of  U.S.  businesses  are  barely  sur- 
viving. During  a  recession,  the  accounts  re- 
ceivable of  small  businesses  contract  while 
business  overhead  Is  often  fixed.  With  a 
prime  rate  of  20%  and  more,  such  businesses 
cannot  afford  to  carry  the  Indebtedness  re- 
quired to  tide  them  over  until  the  economy 
recovers.  Thus,  we  have  experienced  a  sharp 
rise  In  small  business  bankruptcies,  se- 
verly  low  profitability,  and  slow  economic 
growth.  Poor  growth  means  fewer  and 
fewer  Jobs,  and  chronic  economic  stagnation. 

The  U.S.  Industrial  Council  urges  the  new 
Administration  to  break  the  back  of  infla- 
tion, but  not  at  the  exoense  of  America's 
largest  employer,  the  small  businessman. 
One  hopeful  step  has  been  the  small  business 
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prime  which  Is  usuaUy  set  about  a  point 
lower  than  the  prime  rate.  This  differential 
should  be  increased  to  several  points  be- 
low normal  prime  tmtll  the  economy  begins 
to  expand.  Inflation  should  be  controlled 
by  a  stringent  rein  on  the  money  supply, 
not  by  interest  rates  which  stifle  real  eco- 
nomic growth, 

NATIONAL   DEyENSE 

The  decline  in  American  defense  capabU- 
ities  is  most  obvious  In  the  current  condi- 
tion of  the  US.  Navy.  First-line  combat  ves- 
sels patrol  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pacific, 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  dangerously  short  of 
key  personnel,  such  as  aircraft  mechanics, 
radar  operators,  and  even  pUots.  In  the  event 
of  atuck,  our  Navy  would  be  hard  pressed 
indeed.  A  slmUar  manpower  shortage  exists 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  which  has  been  forced  to 
accept  less  than  desirable  people  to  fill  Its 
ranks.  In  fiscal  year  1980,  only  45  percent 
of  Army  recruits  were  high  school  graduates. 
At  the  same  time.  U.S.  spending  on  the 
construction  of  ships,  planes,  tanks,  and 
other  defense  equipment  needed  to  confront 
Soviet  forces  In  Europe  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
region  has  fallen  off  precipitously.  The  in- 
difference of  the  Carter  administration  to- 
wards military  preparedness  has  already  led 
to  a  dangerous  situation:  many  American 
manufacturers  are  tmable  or  reluctant  to 
undertake  defense  projects  because  of  past 
experiences  with  cancelled  or  reduced  orders. 
Consequently,  major  Items  like  tank  turrets 
and  sophisticated  guidance  systems  for  air- 
craft are  more  costly  and  require  more  time 
to  build.  ^     ^ 

In  the  area  of  strategic  weapons,  the  dec- 
ade-long complacency  over  detente  and  the 
strategic  arms  negotiations  led  to  the  slow- 
down In  the  development  of  important  weap- 
ons. It  Is  a  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  ac- 
quired the  capability  to  "win"  a  nuclear  war 
with  the  U.S..  from  their  perspective.  There- 
fore, the  posslbUlty  exists  that  the  Soviet 
leadership,  which  could  change  at  any  mo- 
ment, might  become  confident  enough  to 
make  some  aggressive  move  that  would  In 
effect  "dare"  the  United  States  to  respond 
militarily.  The  decision  to  do  so  would  be 
agonizing  and  perhaps  disastrous. 

MeanwhUe.  America's  NATO  allies  have 
observed  the  rapid  grovrth  of  Soviet  mUltary 
pwwer.  They  have  vacillated  in  their  finan- 
cial support  for  NATO  and  In  their  public 
support  for  the  VS.  In  the  Iranian  crisis. 
If  the  trend  continues.  Western  Europe  could 
be  "Flnlandlzed." 

The  United  States  must  act  quickly  to 
Insure  that  the  drift  of  the  industrial  dencoc- 
racles  towards  weakness  doesn't  continue. 
The  USIC  urges  President  Reagan  to  follow 
up  his  campaign  promises  by  pushing  a  new 
defense  program  through  Congress.  The  seri- 
ous deficiencies  In  mUltary  pay  and  allow- 
ances must  be  remedied.  A  decision  must  be 
made  about  continuing  the  volunteer  force, 
or  returning  to  a  military  draft. 

In  the  area  of  strategic  arms,  only  the 
Trident  submarine  program  is  proceeding, 
and  It  is  behind  schedule.  The  Congress  must 
act  quickly  to  protect  our  land-based  ICBMs. 
which  are  vulnerable  to  attack  by  heavy  So- 
viet missiles.  The  MX  multiple  laimch  based 
system  is  being  debated.  It  might  be  easier 
to  adopt  a  system  of  shuttling  Mlnuteman 
in  missiles  to  varied  launch  sites,  however. 
Additionally,  the  administration  must  un- 
dertake to  enlarge  the  size  of  the  Navy  to 
at  least  600  ships.  The  highly-touted  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  won't  go  anywhere  vrtth- 
out  amphibious  shipping,  which  Is  In  a 
pathetic  state.  The  needs  of  the  Navy  have 
particular  urgency,  because  the  Navy  is  the 
key  to  maintaining  a  strong  International 
presence,  and  ensuring  that  the  sea  lanes  re- 
main open  to  crucial  conunerclal  shipping. 
American  Industry  is  dependent  on  numerous 
strategic  minerals  from  far-flung  parts  of 
the  world.  Transport  of  these,  and  oil  from 


the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  VS.  must  be  safe- 
guarded if  our  Industry  Is  to  be  revitalized 
In  the  coming  years. 

SUMMARY 

The  USIC  believes  strongly  that  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  defense  of  the  free  world 
are  interrelated.  Without  a  strong  defense,  we 
can't  insure  that  our  nation  and  our  aUles 
wUl  be  safe  from  Soviet  aggression.  As  Soviet 
agitprop  focuses  on  the  resource-rich  areas 
of  the  world,  the  VS.  must  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  challenge  Soviet  Interventlonlsm. 
Without  a  strong  economy,  which  means  an 
economy  free  of  inflation  and  ruinous  public 
debt,  we  will  not  be  able  to  buUd  and  main- 
tain an  effective  defense  of  our  nation,  or 
set  an  example  for  our  allies,  which  is  the 
traditional  role  of  the  United  States  as  leader 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 


FUTURE  OF  THE  DOMESTIC 
REPINING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  WALIXDP.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
a  subject  that  I  intend  to  explore  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  and  Energy  Tax- 
ation. I  am  speaking  of  the  future  of 
the  U.S.  domestic  refining  industry. 

On  January  28,  1981,  President  Rea- 
gan took  the  courageous  step  of  decon- 
trolling crude  oil  prices  and  ending  7 
years  of  allocation  controls  which  had 
ix)und  up  the  productive  forces  of  the 
American  energy  industry.  Ending  price 
controls  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  de- 
veloping a  sound  energy  pohcy  and  will 
accomplish  several  important  national 
objectives.  Production  of  more  energy 
will  be  encouraged.  Remaining  U.S.  re- 
serves of  crude  oil  will  be  priced  accord- 
ing to  their  true  replacement  cost  and 
the  American  people  will  accordingly 
conserve  this  precious  resource.  Most 
important  of  all,  the  ingenuity  and  crea- 
tivity of  the  U.S.  energy  community  will 
be  freed  for  productive  purposes,  rather 
than  remaining  a  captive  of  pricing 
regulations,  and  rulemaking  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

However,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  end 
of  controls  will  also  prompt  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  to  thoughtful- 
ly examine  the  current  problems  facing 
this  Nation's  domestic  refining  industry. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  studied, 
debated,  and  legislated  on  the  ouestion 
of  energy  self-sufficiency.  Congress  has 
focused  largely  on  issues  of  energy  oro- 
duction  and  supply.  In  this  rush  to  at- 
tain high  levels  of  national  energy  pro- 
duction, we  must  not  ignore  the  down- 
stream processes  required  to  refine  raw 
materials  into  usable  commodities  and 
to  deliver  those  products  to  the  American 
people. 

To  encourage  Senate  deliberations  on 
the  future  of  the  U.S.  refining  industry. 
I  intend  to  conduct  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Subcommittee  on  En- 
ergy and  Agricultural  Taxation  on 
March  27,  1981.  These  hearings  will  ex- 
plore the  problems  that  domest'c  U  S. 
refiners  may  experience  in  the  decade 
ahead  and  consider  several  tax  and 
tariff-based  ideas  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced as  possible  solutions  to  these 
problems.   I  recognize   that  there  are 


many  different  approaches  to  a  national 
refining  policy — the  options  range  from 
doing  nothing  to  a  full-blown  regula- 
tory program  that  allocates  crude  <ril 
among  the  Nation's  refineries. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  examine  the 
regulatory  approach.  Rather,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Agricultural  Taxation  could  ex- 
amine tax-  or  tariff -based  incentive  ap- 
proaches to  this  problem.  The  role  of 
the  Energy  and  Agricultural  Subcom- 
mittee in  this  review  should  be  to  ex- 
amine the  industry,  its  particular  prob- 
lems, and  the  potential  solutions  which 
lie  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee. 

THE    DOMESTIC    RETINIMC    INDVSTRT 

The  role  that  this  Naticm's  refiners 
play  in  serving  the  overall  energy  needs 
of  this  country  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. Approximately  forty  percent  of 
the  total  energy  consumed  in  the  United 
States  consists  of  petroleum  products 
that  presently  pass  through  our  domes- 
tic refineries.  The  refining  industry  it- 
self consumes  approximately  12  per- 
cent of  the  total  energy  used  each  year 
in  manufacturing.  According  to  a  recent 
survey,  there  are  more  than  300  re- 
fineries operating  in  the  United  States, 
possessing  a  cumulative  crude  oil  re- 
fining capacity  of  approximately  17.8 
million  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day. 
This  represents  close  to  22  percent  of 
the  world's  refining  capacity. 

The  U.S.  refining  industry  is  also  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturing  segments 
of  our  economy  when  measured  by  the 
value  of  its  output.  In  1978  alone,  the 
gross  product  originating  from  petro- 
leum refining  facilities  totaled  an  esti- 
mated S13  billion,  which  represents  2.5 
percent  of  the  product  originating  in  the 
manufacturing  sector  and  0.6  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product.  Petroleum 
refineries  employed  more  than  155,000 
Americans  in  1978  alone,  most  of  whom 
were  highly  skilled  employees.  Indeed, 
professional  and  technical  workers  and 
craftsmen  account  for  44  percent  of  the 
total  employment  in  petroleum  refining. 

In  summary,  petroleum  refining  Is  a 
basic  U.S.  industry,  providing  the  vital 
energy  input  to  the  rest  of  American 
industry.  A  healthy  refining  industry 
will  be  essential  to  a  healthy  US.  econ- 
omy— at  least  for  the  next  two  decades. 

Most  energy  experts  predict  that  the 
XJS.  economy  will  show  a  moderately 
declining  demand  for  petrolemn  prod- 
ucts over  the  next  10  years.  This  pro- 
jection is  based  upon  both  the  depressed 
world  economic  ^tuation  and  the  result 
of  higher  prices  encouraging  increased 
conservation.  Proper  incentives  for  in- 
vestment in  energy  efficient  industrial 
and  residential  equipment  should  ac- 
celerate this  trend  even  further. 

If  these  projections  hold  true,  then 
present  U.S.  refining  capacity  of  approx- 
imately 17.8  million  barrels/day  should 
be  adequate  for  our  national  needs.  But 
all  is  not  as  encouraging  as  such  a  sur- 
face analysis  would  indicate.  Much  of 
present  U-S.  refining  capacity  is  incapa- 
ble of  producing  desirable  petroleum 
products  from  the  high  sulfer.  low  grav- 
ity crude  oils  that  increasingly  constitute 
available  supply. 
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Unfortunately,  the  United  States 
must  continue  to  rely  upon  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  our  crude  oil  com- 
ing from  abroad.  Enhanced  recovery 
from  older  U.S.  fields  as  well  as  Alaskan 
crude  oil  is  also  less  desirable  for  pro- 
ducing optimal  refinery  yields  from  a 
given  barrel.  Our  Nation's  refinery  ca- 
pacity must  be  flexible  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  the  changes  in  crude  oil  slates 
over  which  we  will  have  little  control. 

EXISTING   DIVEBSITT    WTTHIN   THX  U.5.   BXriXINC 
ZNUUH'tST 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  hearings  is  to  highlight  the  exist- 
ing diversity  within  the  U.S.  refining  in- 
dustry. Petroleum  refining  in  the  United 
States  is  represented  by  four  distinct 
types  of  refiners.  Large  integrated  re- 
finers, large  independent  refiners,  small 
independent  refiners,  and  "teakettle  or 
bias  refineries"  constitute  the  four  main 
industry  segments. 

The  large,  multinational  US.  oil  com- 
panies are  the  dominant  force  in  the  U.S. 
refining  industry.  U.S  refineries  owned  or 
controlled  by  these  companies  represent 
aoproximately  70  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  refining  capacity.  These  refineries 
produce  almost  every  type  of  petroleum 
product,  and  account  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  highly  refined  product  such 
as  unleaded  gasoline.  The  companies 
controlling  these  U.S.  refineries  also  op- 
erate a  substantial  amount  of  refining 
capacity  located  outside  the  continental 
United  States.  So,  while  the  domestic  re- 
fining interests  of  integrated  companies 
are  large  in  terms  of  total  U.S.  through- 
put capacity,  these  companies  cannot  be 
classified  as  wholly  domestic  refiners. 

Integrated  U.S.  refiners  own  or  control 
large  volumes  of  U.S.  domestic  crude 
production  (approximately  70  percent) 
and  enjoy  certain  historical  relationships 
with  foreign  governments  which  enable 
them  to  purchase  needed  amoimts  of 
foreign  crude  oil  at  competitive  prices. 

UUIGE     IKDEPXNDCNT    KETINEXS 

The  refining  capacity  of  this  group  is 
generally  in  excess  of  175,000  barrels  per 
dav  per  refiner.  Several  of  these  large 
independent  refining  companies  possess 
facilities  comparable  in  size  and  sophis- 
tication of  those  of  any  of  the  major  in- 
tegrated oil  companies.  However,  an 
independent  refiner  by  definition  owns 
or  controls  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
crude  oil  run  in  his  refinery.  As  a  result, 
these  independent  refiners  will  have  sig- 
nificant problems  with  access  to  crude 
oil  at  competitive  prices  in  a  decon- 
trolled crude  oil  marketplace.  In  fact,  a 
recent  crude  oil  access  study  released  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  indicates 
that,  of  late,  large  independent  refiners 
have  had  among  thie  highest  crude  ac- 
quisition costs  of  any  segment  of  the 
industry. 

SMAIXEX    INDEPENDEKT    REFINEKIES 

This  third  segment  of  the  reflining 
industry  represents  refineries  whose  ca- 
pacities do  not  exceed  175,000  bbls/day 
of  throughput  capacity.  This  particular 
segment  is  a  diverse  one.  including  com- 
panies whose  refining  capability  varies 
significantly  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the 
operation  as  well  as  the  product  slate 
they  are  capable  of  processing.  Respon- 


sible and  efficient  small  independent 
refiners  perform  specific  functions  and 
serve  particular  purposes  in  satisfying 
the  Nation's  petroleum  product  needs. 

Small  and  independent  domestic 
refineries,  including  cooperative  refin- 
eries, often  provide  sparsely  populated 
agricultural  areas  with  the  petroleum 
products  such  as  diesel  fuel  and  propane 
that  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  farming 
activities  so  essential  to  the  economy  of 
these  rural  regions.  In  view  of  such  cir- 
cmnstances,  it  is  necessary  for  Congress 
to  consider  the  impact  that  the  collapse 
of  these  small  and  independent  refining 
companies  would  have  upcn  these  agri- 
cultural regions. 

Small  and  independent  refiners  have 
also  proved  to  be  an  important  compo- 
nent of  the  refining  industry  in  pro- 
viding a  number  of  lesser  known  petro- 
leum products.  These  firms  are  willing  to 
provide  the  highly  specialized  refined 
petroleum  products  which  larger  refiners 
may  prove  reluctant  to  produce  due  to 
the  limited  markets  avsdlable  for  these 
items.  For  instance,  the  refining  indus- 
try produces  the  specialty  chemicals, 
inks,  and  petrochemical  feedstocks  nec- 
essary for  a  variety  of  dependent  indus- 
tries whose  needs  might  be  unfulfilled  if 
this  segment  of  our  domestic  refining 
capability  were  allowed  to  expire. 

Solutions  to  the  problems  of  access  to 
crude  oil  at  competitive  prices  and  the 
need  to  upgrade  capacity  to  process  sour, 
heavy  crude  oils  must  be  found  if  the 
small  independent  segment  of  the  refin- 
ing industry  is  to  survive  as  a  competitive 
force  in  the  U.S.  energy  industry. 

TEAKZTTLZ   OR   BIAS    KXTDmUES 

This  term  is  often  applied  to  very 
small  I  under  10,000  bbl/day)  refineries 
which  were  constructed  after  the  impo- 
sition of  oil  price  controls  in  1973.  Many 
of  these  refineries  were  built  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  "small  refiner  bias"  of  the 
DOE  entitlements  program. 

Though  many  owners  of  these  re- 
fineries have  since  plowed  their  profits 
back  into  their  refineries  and  upgraded 
in  anticipation  of  the  end  of  controls — 
many  others  have  not.  The  refineries 
that  have  not  invested  in  preparation 
for  decontrol  cannot  remain  competi- 
tive in  the  future  without  a  Government 
subsidy.  In  my  view,  sound  U.S.  energy 
policy  should  not  be  distorted  to  serve 
these  particular  companies. 

Unfortimately,  many  of  the  editorial 
comments  and  uninformed  discourses 
have  unfairly  branded  all  small  and  in- 
dependent refiners  as  "tea-kettles."  This 
misperception  must  be  corrected  at  the 
outset  of  any  serious  discussion  on  U.S. 
refinery-policy. 

DOMESTIC  RCFININS  AFTER  DECONTROL 

Mr.  President,  as  the  era  of  oil  price 
controls  come  to  an  end.  it  is  important 
to  recognize  th2  possible  threat  posed  by 
foreign  refining  to  our  U.S.  refining  in- 
dustry. The  entitlements  program,  for 
all  of  its  obvious  faults,  did  encourage 
the  refining  of  substantial  volumes  of 
foreign  crude  oil  in  U.S.  refineries.  Inte- 
grated U.S.  oil  companies  with  overseas 
production  interests  and  both  U.S.  and 
foreign  refining  capacity  found  it  profit- 


able to  refine  the  higher  priced  foreign 
barrel  in  the  U.S.  facility.  This  occurred 
because  the  entitlements  program  paid 
benefits  to  those  refiners  who  were  run- 
ning high  priced  crude  oil,  which,  diu-ing 
the  period  of  price  controls,  was  gener- 
ally the  foreign  barrel. 

With  price  controls  gone,  one  existing 
incentive  for  U.S.  refining  will  disap- 
pear. The  natural  advantages  for  refin- 
ing abroad  will,  however,  remain  in  place. 
These  advantages  include  lower  labor 
costs,  less  onerous  environmental  restric- 
tions, lower  tax  rates,  and  the  ability  to 
transport  petroleiun  products  in  foreign- 
flag  vessels  manned  with  foreign  crews. 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  tariff  or  im- 
port fee  on  refined  petroleum  products 
in  place  to  oflfset  this  foreign  refining 
advantage.  The  U.S.  tariff  schedules 
presently  imposed  a  tariff  on  imported 
refined  products  of  approximately  $.52 
per  barrel.  Import  fees  of  $.21  per  barrel 
on  crude  oil  and  $.63  on  products  were 
suspended  by  President  Carter  on  April 
1.  1979,  and  have  not  been  collected  since 
that  date. 

With  foreign  refineries  running  at  very 
low  utilization  rates,  there  is  little  to 
prevent  a  dramatic  upsurge  in  U.S.  im- 
ports of  refined  products  now  that  con- 
trols are  gone.  The  uncertainty  asso- 
ciated with  relying  on  foreign  imports 
would  make  it  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  either  plan  for  or  anticipate  the  severe 
economic  dislocations  that  would  occur 
if  a  petrolum  product  embargo  were  ever 
imposed  on  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
it  is  much  simpler  to  enforce  an  embargo 
on  refined  products  than  an  embargo  on 
crude  oil  because  the  latter  can  be  ex- 
changed frequently  in  the  world  market 
while  the  former  has  its  destination  well 
known. 

Mr.  President,  any  increased  reliance 
on  foreign  nations  for  our  heating  oil 
and  gasoline  supplies  merits  the  serious 
attention  of  Congress. 

Congress  must  recognize  that  in  a  na- 
tional emergency  we  must  be  able  to  di- 
rect our  refineries  to  produce  the  types 
of  products  that  our  country  demands.  If 
we  import  the  raw  material  we  can  re- 
tain this  flexibility.  If  we  must  rely  on 
foreign  refineries  for  finished  products, 
we  lose  this  flexibility.  It  seems  impor- 
tant to  this  Senator  that  the  United 
States  maintain  a  healthy  domestic  re- 
fining industry  within  our  borders,  sub- 
ject to  direction  in  accordance  with  our 
own  statutes. 

ACCESS  TO  CRUDE  OIL  BT  DOMESTIC  REFINERS 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  problem 
confronting  the  responsible  small  and  in- 
dependent refining  segment  today  is  the 
inability  to  obtain  equitable  access  to 
crude  oil  at  prices  which  would  enable 
them  to  remain  competitive  with  the 
refineries  of  major  international  firms 
and  foreign  governments. 

Major  companies  have  s^yeral  advan- 
tages when  crude  acquisition  costs  are 
assessed.  Aside  from  controlling  most 
domestic  production,  the  majors  enjoy 
long  historical  relationships  with  foreign 
governments  who  supply  crude  under 
long-term  contract  at  prices  signifi- 
cantly below  the  spot  market  prices  that 


most  independents  would  be  pajrlng  in 
the  wake  of  decontrol.  This  historical 
fact  of  life  is  an  outgrowth  of  VS.  policy 
since  the  1930s,  a  practice  that  utilized 
major  oil  companies  as  an  instnmient 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  certain  areas  of 
the  world.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
producer  nations  are  showing  an  In- 
creasing tendency  to  supply  crude  oil  in 
exchange  for  the  transfer  of  refining 
technology.  International  companies, 
unhke  U.S.-based  independents,  are  in 
a  better  positiMi  to  supply  technicians 
and  help  finance  economic  development 
in  exchange  for  favorable  long-term 
crude  contracts. 

The  high  costs  for  crude  oil  which  re- 
sult from  complex  international  market, 
coupled  with  today's  uncertainties  in  ac- 
quiring adequate  supplies,  confront 
small  and  independent  refiners  with  the 
need  to  finance  capital  improvements  to 
their  facilities  at  a  time  that  they  are 
unsure  of  continued  existence.  The 
question  of  whether  refiners  can  con- 
tinue to  operate  profitably  and  pass 
along  crude  oil  costs  increases  in  their 
product  prices,  particularly  when  com- 
peting with  the  major  integrated  oil 
companies,  is  far  from  settled.  There- 
fore, the  hearings  in  our  subcommittee 
will  inquire  into  the  crude  oil  access 
problems  of  small  refiners  and  the  tax 
based  programs  that  might  insure  equit- 
able access  to  crude  oil. 

UPGRADING    DOMESTIC    REFINERIES 

In  addition  to  equitable  access  to  crude 
oil.  smaU  refiners  need  to  upgrade  their 
U.S.  refining  capacity.  Upgrading  must 
occur  if  the  small  and  independent  In- 
dustry segment  is  to  remain  viable. 
While  the  subcommittee  hearings  will 
locus  first  upon  the  problems  associated 
with  access,  testimony  would  be  wel- 
comed on  the  particular  problems  faced 
by  the  U.S.  refining  industry  in  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  financing  to  remain 
competitive. 

SOME   SUGGESTED    SOLUTIONS 

The  test  solutions  to  the  problems 
faced  by  the  domestic  refining  industry 
are  those  that  do  not  require  thousands 
of  employees  in  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy to  administer  and  that  do  require  a 
high  degree  of  initiative  from  the  re- 
finers who  earn  the  benefits  by  plan- 
ning and  investing  for  the  future. 

I  will  describe  a  few  of  the  ideas  that 
have  been  raised.  There  are  surely  addi- 
tional ideas  that  await  development.  The 
hearings  will  provide  an  occasion  for 
airing  and  comparing  all  these  pro- 
posals. 

rOREICN  TAX   CREDITS 

One  such  approach  which  has  been 
suggested  would  involve  amending  the 
foreign  tax  credit  rules  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  that  income 
from  sales  of  domestic  or  foreign  crude 
to  unrelated  domestic  smaU  and  inde- 
pendent refiners  be  treated  as  foreign 
source  income.  Such  a  provision  might 
include  an  election  whereby  the  income 
from  such  sales  would  be  treated  as 
either  foreign  extraction  income  for 
purposes  of  computing  separate  tax 
limitations  in  section  907(a)  of  the  Code 
or  as  foreign  oil-related  Income  for  pur- 


poses of  computing  a  separate  overall 
limitation  under  sections  904  and  907 
(b).  The  intention  would  be  simply  to 
neutralize  what  is  perceived  to  be  an 
existing  benefit  favoring  foreign  refining 
over  domestic  refining. 

Under  existing  law.  there  are  tax  pro- 
visions which  could  favor  the  sale  of 
crude  oil  to  foreign  refiners.  Interna- 
tional oil  companies  can  increase  their 
utilization  of  foreign  tax  credits  and 
avoid  a  buildup  of  imusable  excess  for- 
eign tax  credits,  which  may  expire  be- 
fore they  can  be  drawn  down,  by  selling 
their  lowest  priced  foreign  crude — 
under  proper  pricing  methods — to  re- 
lated foreign  refining  companies.  This 
effectively  allocates  income  to  the  re- 
lated foreign  refining  company,  in- 
creases the  separate  overall  limitation 
on  foreign  oil  related  income,  makes 
more  foreign  tax  credits  available  to  off- 
set U.S.  tax  liability,  and  increases  the 
overall  porfitability  of  major  oil  com- 
panies. It  has  been  proposed  by  some 
segments  of  the  refining  industry  that 
these  provisions  be  amended  to  provide 
that  sales  by  these  companies  of  domes- 
tic or  foreign  crude  oil  to  small  and  in- 
dependent U.S.  refiners  be  treated  in  the 
same  fashion,  regardless  of  where  the 
sale  actually  takes  place. 

This  proposed  amendment  to  the  Code 
would  narrow  the  choice  between  sales  of 
crude  oil  to  foreign  refiners  and  sales  to 
domestic  small  and  independent  refiners. 
It  would  not  create  a  new  tax  benefit  for 
major  oil  companies  but  merely  make 
available  additional  foreign  tax  credits 
which  represent  out-of-pocket  amounts 
actually  paid  by  these  companies.  It 
would  also  not  deprive  the  major  oil 
companies  of  any  benefit  presently  avail- 
able to  them. 

A  TARIFF  APPROACH 

Another  way  that  existing  incentives 
for  foreign  refining  can  be  neutralized  is 
through  an  adequate  tariff  or  import  fee 
on  foreign  refined  product.  Imposing  a 
fee  on  the  importation  of  crude  oil  with 
the  allocation  of  import  rights  to  refiners 
on  a  sliding  scale  has  been  suggested  as 
another  way  that  crude  access  problems 
of  independent  refiners  might  be  ad- 
dressed. This  could  be  structured  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  the  old  man- 
datory oil  import  program  initiated  in 
1959  imder  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

A  fee  on  crude  oil  could  further  stimu- 
late U.S.  oil  recovery  efforts,  encourage 
conservation,  and  capture  revenue  for 
the  U.S.  Treasury  that  might  otherwise 
flow  to  OPEC  in  the  form  of  premature 
price  increases.  A  recent  January  1981 
Forbes  magazine  article  shows  in  great 
detail  how  the  OPEC  oil  pricing  strategy 
works  to  the  long-term  disadvantage  of 
our  coimtry.  A  tariff,  though  raising 
prices  for  consumers  in  the  short  run. 
would  eventually  keep  more  U.S.  dollars 
in  the  United  States  rather  than  being 
paid  into  the  coffers  of  OPEC  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices. 

TAX  INCENTIVES  FOR  UPCRAOINC 

Present  U.S.  refining  capacity  should 
be  adequate  for  meeting  projected  de- 
mand over  the  next  decade,  provided 
that  U.S.-based  independents  are  not 
forced  out  of  business  in  large  numbers. 


But.  as  stated  earlier.  VS.  refining  ca- 
pacity is  not  of  the  right  configuration  to 
handle  heavier,  sour  crude  oils  that  in- 
creasingly constitute  available  supply. 
Much  of  the  needed  upgrading  must  oc- 
cur in  the  small  refineries  of  this  Nation. 
Petroleum  refining  is  a  very  capital-in- 
tensive industry,  and  energy  experts  pre- 
dict that  up  to  $20  billion  must  be  spent 
in  the  next  decade  to  upgrade  existing 
U.6.  capacity. 

President  Reagan's  proposed  business 
tax  cuts  will  do  much  to  encourage  this 
needed  investment.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration proposal,  refining  assets  are 
assigned  a  depreciable  life  of  5  years 
with  the  regular  10-percent  investment 
tax  credit.  Additional  incentives  have 
teen  suggested  to  bring  about  the  much 
needed  investment  in  both  sour  crude 
rrocessing  equipment  and  energy  ef- 
ficient refinery  units.  These  include  an 
additional  10-percent  energy  tax  credit 
for  energ>'  conservation  equipment  or 
processes.  In  the  96th  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced S.  3006.  a  measure  designed  to 
hasten  investment  by  industry  in  energy- 
efficient  processes.  I  will  soon  reintroduce 
similar  legislation  to  stimulate  new  in- 
vestments in  industrial  energy  efficiency. 

PRIVATELY    OWNED    CRUDE    OIL    PURCHASXNC 
COOPERATIVE 

I  have  already  discussed  the  difficulty 
small  and  independent  refiners  have  in 
obtain'ng  long-term  contracts  for  for- 
eign crude  oil  at  competitive  prices.  Some 
have  proposed  that  this  problem  could  be 
overcome  if  independent  refiners  were 
permitted  to  pool  their  resources  in  a 
privately  owned  and  operated,  tax- 
exempt  purchasing  cooperative.  Such  an 
organization,  might  permit  independents 
to  bargain  on  an  e:;ual  footing  with  ma- 
jor oil  companies.  It  would  be  left  to 
those  independents  that  choose  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  a  venture  to  make  it 
succeed.  The  Federal  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, includmg  the  Banks  for 
Cooperatives,  might  serve  as  a  good 
model  for  such  an  independent  refiners' 
cooperative. 

Additionally,  I  should  note  that  with 
the  expiration  of  controls,  the  Federal 
Government  must  become  an  efficient 
crude  oil  purchaser  in  its  own  right.  The 
filling  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
will  no  longer  be  subsidized  through  the 
entitlements  program.  Such  a  federally 
blessed  crude  o  I  cooperative,  if  properly 
structured,  might  acquire  crude  oil  for 
the  reserve  at  a  price  lower  than  could 
be  negotiated  by  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy or  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listed  a  few  tax- 
and  tariff-based  approaches  that  could 
provide  a  healthy  environment  for  th© 
domestic  refining  industry.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  I  have  not  endorsed  these 
proposals,  nor  do  I  want  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation 
to  limit  the  hearing  to  a  review  of  these 
ideas.  I  welcome  testimony  on  any  other 
proposals  which  represent  an  incentive- 
based  approach  to  a  strong  U.S.  domestic 
refining  industry.  My  objective  is  to 
examine  the  problems  of  this  industry, 
and  determine  the  role  that  the  domestic 
refining  industrv  will  play  in  fMTning  a 
sound  energy  policy  for  the  1980's. 
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FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 


Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  ronind- 
ing  members  and  staff  of  the  May  15 
public  financial  disclosiire  filing  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows ; 

SeLICT    COUUTTTTt    OK   ETHICS, 

WaahinfftoH.  DC.  March  9,  1981. 

Dkax  CoixiAcuK:  As  you  are  aware.  Title  I 
of  the  EtJilcs  In  Ooveminent  Act  of  1978 
requires  Members  to  file  a  public  financial 
disclosure  report  covering  calendar  year 
1980  on  cr  before  May  15.  1981.  Forme  and 
Instructions  applicable  to  this  filing  re- 
quirement are  being  sent  to  you  under 
separate  cover. 

In  addition  to  this  requirement  for  a 
report  from  Members,  the  Act  and  Senate 
Ihiles  provide  for  three  categories  of  Senate 
staff  who  are  required  to  submit  a  report. 
These  categories  are: 

(A)  Senate  employees  who  meet  all  of 
these  criteria:  (I)  they  are  employed  by 
the  Senate  on  May  15,  1981:  (2)  they  were 
employed  by  the  Senate  for  at  least  61  days 
In  1980:  anrd  (3)  they  wore  paid  for  at  least 
60  days  In  1980  at  or  above  the  rate  of  pay 
In  effect  for  OS-16  of  the  General  Schedule. 
Staff  are  considered  "employed"  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  of  May  15.  1981  If  they  are  actually 
receiving  a  Senate  salary  as  of  that  day; 
those  who  are  carried  on  the  Disbursing 
Office's  records  as  "Wh«n  Actually  £in- 
ployed '  Individuals  are  not  Senate  em- 
ployees on  that  day  unless  they  actually 
receive  payment  for  services  performed  on 
that  day.  The  rates  of  pay  In  effect  for  grade 
06-16  during  1980  were  S47.889  In  the  pe- 
riod January  1  to  September  30  and 
•50.112.50  In  the  period  October  1  to 
December  31. 

(B)  If  a  Member  does  not  have  an  em- 
ployee on  hl3  or  her  personal  staff  who  meets 
all  three  of  the  criteria  enumerated  In  the 
preceding  paragraph,  then  he  or  she  Is 
required  by  the  Act  to  designate  an  employee 
as  a  "Principal  Assistant",  who  must  then 
file  a  dlaclOBure  repcrt  on  or  before  May  15 
1981. 

(C)  Senate  employees  who  were  desig- 
nated, pursuant  to  Senate  Rule  41.  to  han- 
dle political  funds  at  any  time  during  1980 
must  file  a  financial  disclomire  report  on  or 
before  May  15,  1981  covering  calendar  year 
1980.  If  an  employee  designated  to  handle 
political  funds  Is  also  required  to  submit  a 
cMsclosure  repcrt  due  to  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  either  pan^vftb  (A)  or  (B) 
above  (that  Is.  salary  level  and  period  of 
employment,  or  designation  as  a  "Fttnclpal 
Aaslstant"),  then  a  chipllcate  report  is  not 
required. 

The  Ethics  Committee  staff  win  attempt, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Disbursing  Office 
to  Identify  those  staff  who  are  required  to 
file  a  report,  and  to  provide  them  with  the 
neceseary  forms  and  Instructions  However 
It  is  each  ln<llvlduals  responsibility  to  as- 
certain whether  he  or  she  Is  obligated  to  file 
a  report. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Maix;olm  Wallop, 
howkll  hxtlin. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  11:03  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  18  U.S.C.  715a.  as  amended,  the 
Speaker  appoints  Mr.  Dxhcku  and  Mr. 
Conn  as  members  of  the  Btflgratory  Bird 


Members  to  the 
on  Intergovem- 
the  part  of  the 
Mr.  Rangxl,  and 


Conservation  Commissicai,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  3(a) 
of  Public  Law  86-380,  the  Speaker  ap- 
points the  following 
Advisory  Commission 
mental  Relations,  on 
House:  Mr.  Fountain, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4 
(a)  of  Public  Law  94-118,  the  Speaker 
appoints  Mr.  Zablocki  and  Mr.  Conti  as 
members  of  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

ENKOLLSO  BILL  SIGNXO 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
roUed  bill: 

HM.  2166.  An  act  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  extend 
certain  authorities  relating  to  the  inter- 
national energy  program. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-S86.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
CouncU  on  Maternal,  Infant  and  Fetal  Nu- 
trition; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC--587.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Installa- 
tion and  Housing,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  design  and  construction 
supervision,  inspection  and  overhead  fees 
charged  by  the  construction  agents  for  the 
military  construction  projects  of  the  Military 
Departments  and  the  Defense  Agencies:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-588.  A  commtinlcatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notification  of  discovery  and  disposal  of 
lethal  chemical  nerve  agent  munitions  at 
Dugway  Proving  Ground.  Utah;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-689.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notification  of  Intended  disposal  of 
chemical  munitions  at  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal. 
Ark.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-690.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  pro- 
posed foreign  military  sale  to  Turkey;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-591.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Decisions  to  be  Made  on  charting  Future  of 
DOD's  Assault  Breaker";  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-692.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  under 
the  Interstate  Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-693.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmlttlne,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  Teton  Dam  claims 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-694.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 


mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entlUed 
■Deteriorating  Highways  and  Lagging  Reve- 
nues: A  Need  To  Reassess  the  Federal  High- 
way Program":  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-595.  A  communication  from  the 
Director  of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  provision  to  El  Salvador  of 
defense  articles,  services,  and  training;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-596.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  international  agreements  other 
than  treaties,  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States  within  the  previous  60  days;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-697.  A  communication  from  the  assist- 
ant vice  president  of  the  Farm  Credit  Banks 
of  St.  Louis,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
tables  that  were  Inadvertently  omitted  from 
the  Initial  report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Banks 
of  St.  Louis  Retirement  Plan  Report;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-598.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
proposed  alteration  to  a  system  of  records  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  Implementing 
the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-599.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
proposed  alteration  to  a  system  of  records  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  Implementing 
the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EO-600.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
proposed  alteration  to  a  system  of  records  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  Implementing 
the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-601.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) . 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en  a 
proposed  alteration  to  a  system  of  records  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  Implementing 
the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-602.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
an  alteration  to  a  system  of  records  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  Implementing  the 
Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-603.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  leg- 
islation adopted  by  the  Council  on  Febru- 
ary 10.  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-604.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act: 
Benefit  Adjustments  Needed  To  Encourage 
Reemployment  And  Reduce  Costs";  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-605.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  reoort  entitled 
"Defense  Needs  Better  System  For  Assuring 
Adequate  Security  At  Reasonable  Cost  on 
U.S.  Bases":  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-606.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  adcfUlonal 
ti'dlclal  positions  for  the  Courts  of  Aopea!s 
and  District  Courts  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-607.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
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under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-608.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Administration  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-609.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-610.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Board  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-611.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director  for  News, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Department  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-612.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(Administration),  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Agency  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1980;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 
ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated : 

POM-21.  A  petition  from  a  cltltzen  of 
North  Hollywood.  Calif.,  favoring  congres- 
sional cooperation  with  President  Reagan's 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  military  power  of 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-22.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
North  Hollywood.  Calif.,  favoring  congres- 
sional cooperation  with  President  Reagan's 
effcwts  to  srtrengrthen  the  military  power  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-23.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Mis- 
sion Hills,  Calif.,  favoring  congressional  co- 
operation with  President  Reagan's  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  military  power  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

POM-24.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Sun 
Valley.  Calif.,  favoring  congressional  coopera- 
tion with  President  Reagan's  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  military  power  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  CJommlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

POM-25.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  North 
Holljrwood,  Calif.,  favoring  congressional  co- 
operation with  President  Reagan's  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  military  power  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

POM-26.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Cuya- 
hoga Falls.  Ohio,  favoring  congressional  co- 
operation with  President  Reagan's  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  military  power  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

POM-27.  A  resolution  of  the  First  Congress 
of  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources : 
"Congressional  Rxsolutiok  No.  1-130 

"Whereas,  the  one  hospital  facility  serving 
the  38.650  people  of  the  State  of  Truk  Is  the 
Truk  hospital  built  In  1971  and  located  on 
the  Island  of  Moen;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Ttuk  hospital  was  negligent- 
ly constructed  due  to  defects  In  design  and 
the  use  of  Inappropriate  building  materials; 
and 

"Whereas,  over  the  years,  the  maintenance 


needed  to  keep  both  the  hospital's  physical 
plant  and  equipment  In  operating  condition 
has  not  been  fully  performed,  largely  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  funding;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Initial  poor  construction 
and  subsequent  neglect  has  caused  the  Truk 
hospital  to  deteriorate  to  the  point  where 
the  building  structure,  electrical  system, 
plumbing  and  equipment  are  all  in  a  gross 
state  of  disrepair;  and 

"Whereas,  the  hospital's  deteriorated  con- 
dition makes  it  impossible  to  provide  hy- 
gienic conditions  and  to  fumlsb  adequate 
medical  care;  and 

"Whereas,  the  deterioration  of  the  Truk 
hospital  facilities  has  been  documented  in 
a  report  dated  April  25.  1980.  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Works  of  the  Trust  Territory  Gov- 
ernment and.  most  recently.  In  a  report 
dated  September  4,  1980,  by  a  representative 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Health 
and  Hiunan  Services;  and 

"Whereas,  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
hospital  and  attendant  lack  of  needed  health 
services  presents  a  life  threatening  situation 
to  the  residents  of  Truk;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  as  adminis- 
tering authority  Is  obligated  under  the  terms 
of  Article  6  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement 
"to  protect  the  health  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Trust  Territory";   now.  therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  First  Congress  of 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia.  Third 
Special  Session.  1981.  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  requested  to 
provide  funding  of  tl.7  million  to  repair  and 
renovate  the  Truk  hospital;   and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia  that  the  present  condition  of  the 
Truk  hospital  Is  the  result  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  Trust  Territory  Administra- 
tion; and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council; 
United  States  Senators  Warren  Magnuson. 
Frank  Church.  Jacob  Javlts.  John  Glenn. 
Jesse  Helms.  Milton  Young.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Thadeus  Stevens.  Henry  Jackson.  Mark  Hat- 
field. J.  Bennett  Johnston.  Jr..  Daniel  K. 
Inouye.  and  Spark  Matsunaga;  Members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Jamie 
Whitten.  Silvio  Conte.  Sidney  Yates.  Joseph 
McDade.  Clement  2:ablockl.  William  Broom- 
field.  Lester  Wolff.  Tennyson  Guyer.  Morris 
Udall.  Phillip  Burton.  Robert  Duncan.  Don- 
ald Clausen.  Robert  Lagomarslno.  Daniel 
Akaka.  Cecil  Heftel.  and  Antonio  B.  Won 
Pat:  Mr.  Rodney  Welher  and  Mr.  Ronald 
Corswell  la  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Cecil  D.  Andrus;  Under-Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  James  A. 
Joseph;  Assistant  Secretary  for  Territorial 
and  International  Affairs  Wallace  O.  Green: 
Trust  Territory  High  Commissioner  Adrian 
P.  Wlnkel;  the  President  of  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia;  the  Governor  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  legislature.  State  of  Truk;  the 
Chairman  of  the  Comml'slon  on  Future 
Political  Status  and  Transition  and  the 
Washington  Liaison  Officer." 

POM-28.  A  resolution  of  the  First  Congress 
of  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations : 

"CoNcaxssioNAL  RssonmoN  No.  1-129 

"Whereas,  the  Ministry  of  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  Government  of  Japan  is 
proceeding  with  its  plans  to  dump  nuclear 
waste  north  of  the  Mariana  Islands;  and 

"Whereas,  despite  unanimous  and  vigorous 
protests  of  Pacific  Island  nations  and  terri- 
tories lodged  against  the  plans  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  to  dump  nuclear  waste  In 
tho  Pacific  Oceaui  and  Increasing  evidence 
as  to  the  hazards  of  such  dumping,  the  Min- 
istry of  Science  and  Technology  of  the  Oov- 


•mment  of  Japan  Is  stUl  proceeding  to  con- 
vert the  Pacific  Ocean  into  a  nuclear  dump- 
ing site;  and 

"Whereas,  it  has  become  apparent  to  this 
Congress  that  concerted  action  by  Pacific 
Island  nations  and  territories  against  the 
Ooveriunent  of  Japan  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  Pacific  Ocean  from  being  converted  Into 
a  nuclear  dumping  site;  and 

"Whereas.  Pacific  Island  nations  and  ter- 
ritories annually  Import  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  goods  from  Japan;  and 

"Whereas,  the  threat  of  a  unified  boycott 
by  Pacific  Island  nations  and  territories  of 
Japanese  goods  to  take  effect  upon  the 
dumping  of  nuclear  waste  north  of  the  Marl- 
ana  Islands  should  discourage  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  In  proceeding  with  Its  present 
plans:  now.  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  First  Congress  of  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia.  Fourth  Regu- 
lar Session.  1980.  that  the  President  of  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  begin  talks  with  Pacific  Island 
nations  and  territories  to  organize  a  boy- 
cott of  Japanese  goods  to  take  effect  upon 
the  dumping  of  nuclear  waste  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  J^>an  north  of  the  Mariana  Is- 
lands or  elsewhere  In  the  Pacific  Basin;  and 

"Be  it  further  reaolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Federated  States  of  Micro- 
nesia: the  President  of  the  United  Nations 
Trusteeship  Council:  the  United  States  Con- 
gressional House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Territories;  the  United  States  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Resources:  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  State:  the  United  Statas 
Secretary  of  the  Interior:  the  Prime  Utnl*- 
ter  of  Japan;  the  Japan  Minister  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry:  the  Japan  Min- 
ister of  Science  and  Technology;  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Japan;  the  President 
of  Nauru;  the  President  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands; the  Speakers  of  the  Legislatures  of 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands.  Guam.  Palau.  Yap.  Truk.  Ponape  and 
Kosrae;  and  the  South  Pacific  Commission." 

POM-29  A  resoluUon  of  the  Fifteenth 
Guam  Legislature;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

"BcsoLtmoN  No.  S20 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  the  Legislative  Presiding  Ofll- 
cers  of  the  Pacific  Basin  duly  vested  by  their 
respective  citizens  in  preserving  the  health, 
welfare  and  livelihood  of  the  Pacific  Island 
nations  met  on  Guam  on  August  14  and  15 
and  Jointly  adopted  a  resolution  'pursuing 
their  rights  in  the  International  Court  of 
Justice';  and 

"Whereas,  the  Government  of  Japan  has 
announced  Its  plan  to  dump  low-level  radio- 
active waste  Into  the  northwest  Pacific  In 
a  location  approximately  900  kUometera  or 
600  miles  north  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands;  and 

"Whereas,  such  disposal  will  adversely  af- 
fect the  marine  environment  of  the  Mariana 
Islands  and  the  health  and  welfare  of  all 
Pacific  Basin  cltlaens — fishing  and  tourism 
are  the  only  viable  Industries  which  can  be 
developed  by  the  Pacific  Island  nations,  given 
their  limited  natural  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  there  industries  are  completely 
dependent  upon  a  pollution  free  marine  en- 
vironment; and 

"Whereas,  the  dumping  of  low-level  radio- 
active waste  under  or  upon  the  seabeds  of 
those  areas  of  the  Pacific  over  which  ocean 
currents  and  marine  life  fiow  will  disrupt  the 
ecosystem  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  present 
a  substantial  and  perpetual  threat  to  the 
biological  and  economic  integrity  of  the 
oceans'  natural  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  the  various  Island  areas  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean  proximate  to  the  territorial 
waters  of  many  Pacific  Island  nations  have 
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b«en  ooBsld«r«d  as  possible  sites  for  disposal 
and  storage  of  nucleax  waste;  and 

"Wtoereas.  nuclear  scientists  cannot  guar- 
antee tie  absolute  safety  of  these  programs 
or  that  no  radioactive  material  might  be 
released  into  the  ocean;  and 

"Whereas,  any  miscalculation  could  have 
an  Irreversible  negative  impact  upon  the 
fishery  resources  of  the  Pacific  and  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  Pacific 
Basin;  and 

"Whereas,  the  representatives  of  the  Ooy- 
emment  of  Japan  which  presented  informa- 
tion to  the  Second  Annual  Conference — As- 
sociation of  Pacific  Basin  Chief  Executives 
as  to  the  danger  any  proposed  disposal  of 
radioactive  waste  would  present  to  the  safety, 
health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Pa- 
cific Basin;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  and 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  are 
presently  conducting  studies  on  the  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  waste:  tmd 

"Whereas,  such  efforts  should  no  longer 
be  directed  toward  the  dlsoosal  of  nuclear 
waste  In  the  ocean  or  storage  on  a  Pacific 
Island;    now.  therefore,  be  tt 

"Resolved,  that  the  Ouam  Legislature,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam,  and  the  Pa- 
cific Basin,  hereby  demand  that  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Japan  halt  Its  planned  dumping  of 
nuclear  waste  materials  into  international 
Pacific  waters:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  Japan  cease 
in  their  efforts  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
storing  nuclear  waste  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
or  on  a  Pacific  Island:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  United  Nations  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  is  hereby  requested 
to  reauire  that  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States  Government  cease  and  de- 
sist from  disposing  low-level  radioactive 
waste  In  the  northwest  Pacific  Ocean:  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  United  Nations  is 
hereby  further  requested  to  inquire  if  coun- 
tries, not  a  party  to  the  "London  Dumping 
Treaty",  are  regularly  depositing  their  spent 
radioactive  wastes  In  the  ocean  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  signatures  to  the  above- 
mentioned  document;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  l>e  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Oovemment  of  Japan:  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Councillors 
of  the  Japan  National  Diet:  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  Justices  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice:  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Japan  Congress  Aealnst  Atomic  and  Hydro- 
gen Bombs  (OENSUIKIN):  to  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Japan:  to  the  Presid- 
ing Officers  of  the  United  States  Congress: 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Asian  Parlia- 
mentary Union:  to  the  Presiding  Officers  of 
the  Hawaii  State  Legislature:  to  the  Presid- 
ing Officers  of  the  Northern  Marianas  Com- 
monwealth Legislature:  to  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficers of  the  American  Samoa  Legislature:  to 
the  President  of  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia:  to  the  Governors  of  the  States 
of  Tap.  Tmk.  Ponape.  and  Kosrae:  to  the 
President  of  the  Marshall  Islands:  to  the 
Presiding  Officers  of  the  Marshall  Islands 
LeeUIature:  to  the  Presidlne  Officers  of  the 
State  Le?lslatures  of  Tan.  Ponape.  Kosrae. 
and  TVuk:  to  the  Presiding  Officers  of  the 
Pilau  Legislature:  to  the  Governor  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa:  to  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
m3nwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands: 
to  Guam's  Delegate  to  the  United  States 
Congress:  to  the  Northern  Marianas  Renre- 
sentatlve  to  Washington.  DC:  to  the  Hawaii 
State  Delegation  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress: and  to  the  Governor  of  Ouam." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

S.  271.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  222  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (Rept.  No 
97-26) . 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs : 

Special  Report  entitled  "Oversight  Activi- 
ties of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  (Rept.  No.  97-26) . 


EXECUTIVE  RE70RT3  O"^ 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.    Nutrition,    and    Forestry: 

C,  W.  McMillan,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

'The  above  nomination  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrit.on, 
and  Porestry,  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inee's commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  DOLI),  from  the 
Conunlttee  on  Finance: 

Angela  M.  Buchanan,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  bs  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States. 

David  B  Swoap.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(The  above  nominations  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  with 
the  recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.  > 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs : 

Rlcardo  M.  Urbina,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  Judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources : 

Thorne  G.  Auchter.  of  Florida,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

<The  above  nomination  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, with  the  recommendation  that 
it  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.  > 


INTRODUCTION      OP      BILLS      AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  amd 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HARRT  P    B'yRD.  JR.: 
S.  684.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure  for 
a   congressional   review  of  agency  rules;    to 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEPLIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ford.  Mr.  Matsttnaca.  Mr.  HnHz. 
Mr.  TsoNCAS,  Mr.  Mathtas.  and  Mr. 

RiECUE)  ; 

S  685.  A  bin  to  accelerate  the  develon- 
ment  and  utilization  of  laser  and  particle 
beam  technology,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 


the  (Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  proiflde  for  a  deduction 
for  expenses  for  legal  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  additional 
personal  exemption  for  the  taxpayer,  the 
taxpayer's  additional  sp>ouse.  or  a  dependent, 
who  has  a  disability  requiring  the  use  of  a 
wheelchair:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  : 
S.  688.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  community  mental  health  center  serv- 
ices shall  be  covered  under  part  B  of  medi- 
care and  shall  be  a  required  service  under 
medicaid:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HEIN^!  (for  himself.  Mr.  Phess- 
LER.  Mr.  BiOEN.  and  Mr.  Perot)  : 
S.  689.  A  bill  to  amend  section  307  of  the 
Veterans  Health  Programs  Extension  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1979  to  require  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  containing 
guidelines  for  resolving  claims  for  veterans' 
benefits  based  on  exposure  to  Agent  Orange, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr   INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  : 
S.  690    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  sell  certain  harbor  craft  to 
Indo-Paciflc  Fisheries.  Inc.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  691.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  18  and  17  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  strengthen  the 
laws  against  record,  tape,  and  film  piracy  and 
counterfeiting,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BRADLEY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Packwood.   Mr.   Danfosth,   and  Mr. 

TSONGAS)  : 

S.  692.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  taxpayers  en- 
gaged in  a  trade  or  business  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  for  amounts  contributed  to  a 
reserve  the  payments  from  which  must  be 
used  for  research  and  experimentation  by 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  to  pro- 
vide a  deduction  for  such  payments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BBNTSEN: 

S.  693.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elena 
Cazlmir  and  Marius  Cazimlr;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stennis)  (by  request): 

S.  694.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  for  re- 
search development,  tests,  evaluation,  and  to 
increase  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    LUGAR: 

S  695  A  bill  to  amend  the  formula  Msed 
for  reapportionment;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 

S    696    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  treat  as  nubile  chari- 
ties   certain    organizations    which    operate 
libraries:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  certain  multi- 
year  pension  plan  distributions  to  be  treated 
as  qualifying  rollover  distributions;  to  -the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  698.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  assist  the  Yuma  County 
Water  Users'  Association,  Arizona,  to  re- 
locate the  headquarters  of  such  Aasoclatlon; 
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to  the   Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 

T  eg^A  bill  entitled  the  "Federal  Diver- 
sion Act  of  1981":  to  the  Committee  on  the 

''"•"'''fy'  Mr.    WALLOP    (for    himself,    Mr. 

DoMENici,       Mr.       Cranston,       Mr. 

ScHMrrr,  and  Mr.  Hatakawa)  : 
S  700  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  45  of  the 
internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re^ct 
to  the  exemption  of  the  State  sh^reof  Fed- 
eral royalties  from  the  Crude  OH  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  and  to  Insure  the  deductibility  of 
certain  severance  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S  701  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  exclusion 
from  taxation  of  Interest  earned  on  deposits 
which  are  used  for  residential  mortgage 
lending    purposes:    to    the    Committee    on 

Finance.  ,_,        ,_     .,, 

By    Mr.    BAUCUS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.     Bentsen.     Mr.     Wallop,     Mr. 
MATStiNACA.  and  Mr.  Boren)  : 
S    702.  A  bill  to  allow  an  income  deduc- 
tion lor  certain  motor  carrier  operating  au- 
thorities to  offset  the  impact  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Reform  Act  of  1980;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN : 
S.   703.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Grady  L. 
Lewis;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JEPSEN  : 
S.  704.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  to  establish 
a    revolving    fund    to    finance    short-term 
export  credit  sales  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties produced  In  the  United  States:   to  the 
Committee   on    Agriculture.    Nutrition,    and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  705.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  National 
Forest  System  Lands,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

S.  706.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  policy 
for  the  timely  notice,  conduct,  approval,  and 
record  of  Federal  land  surveys,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.   707.  A  bill   to  provide  for  certain  Im- 
porters  of   crude   oil    to   contribute   to   the 
Strategic   Petroleum   Reserve:    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Energv  and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr     CHAPEE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Garn. 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Ooldwater,  Mr.  Ha- 
takawa.   Mr.    LuGAR.    Mr.    Mathias, 
Mr.  Perct.  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Both, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.   708.   A  bill   to  amend   and  clarify  the 
Foreign   Corrupt   Practices   Act  of   1977;    to 
the   Committee   on   Banking,   Housing,   and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   HATFIELD   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Packwood,      Mr.      Cranston.      Mr. 
Leaht.   Mr.   STArFORD.   Mr.   Inoute, 
and  Mr.  Tsongas)  : 
S.  709.  A  bill  to  require  a  refund  value 
for  certain  beverage  containers,  and  for  oth- 
er   purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER   (for  himself. 
Mr.   BoREN.    Mr    Chafee.   Mr.   Dan- 
forth. and  Mr.  Perct  )  : 
S.  710.  A  bill  relating  to  a  Fishing  Tackle 
Excise  Tax;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DURENBEROER: 
S.  711.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  inflation  ad- 
justments: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.    BRADLEY    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Weicker,  and  Mr.  Johnston)  : 
S.J.    Res.    46.    Joint    resolution    declaring 
"United  States  Tennis  Association  Day":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HARRY  P.  B^yRD,  JR  : 
S.  684.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure 
for   a  congressional   review   of   agency 
rules;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

rules    review     act    of     1981 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Harhy  F.  Byrd. 
Jr.,  on  this  legislation  appear  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  HEPLIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ford.  Mr.  Matsunaca,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Mathias,  and 
Mr.  Riegle  ) : 
S.  685.  A  bill  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  laser  and  i>article 
beam  technology,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

national  laser  institute  act 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hnxm  and  Mr. 
Matsunaca    on    this    legislation    appear 
earlier  In  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a 
deduction  for  expenses  for  legal  services ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX     DEDUCTION     FOR     EXPENSES    FOR 
LEGAL    SERVICES 

(The  remarks  at  Mr.  Hetlin  <m  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Matsunaca)  : 
S.  688.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVni  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter services  shall  be  covered  under  part 
B  of  medicare  and  shall  be  a  required 
service  imder  medicaid;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  UNDER  MEDICARE  AND 
MEDICAm 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  J^.  President,  today  1 
am  introducing  legislation  on  behtdf  of 
Senator  Matsunaca  and  myself  that 
would  amend  our  Nation's  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  in  order  to  insure  that  appro- 
priate mental  health  centers  will  be  di- 
rectly reimbursable  under  both  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs. 

Since  our  medicare  and  medicaid  laws 
were  first  enacted  in  1965,  the  scope  of 
the  mental  health  benefits  has  not  been 
amended.  During  this  15  years  of  experi- 
ence that  we  have  had  in  administering 
the  programs,  there  have,  however,  been 
a  number  of  other  substantive  changes 
that  the  Congress  felt  were  appropriate. 

There  no  longer  can  be  any  question 
that  our  Nation's  mental  health  profes- 
sionals made  major  strides  in  both  de- 
fining the  practicahties  of  what  are.  in 
fact,  mental  health  services  and  identify- 
ing those  target  populations  which  would 
benefit  from  mental  health  expertise 
Unfortunately,  however,  as  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee's  hearings  in  August 
of  1978  clearly  demonstrated,  there  is  nc 
unity  within  the  mental  health  profes- 
sions nor  the  consumers  of  the  mental 
health  services  as  to  what  tvpes  of  serv- 
ices or  what  providers  should  be  reim- 
bursed under  the  Social  Security  Act. 


Accordingly.  Senator  MATstJWAOA  and  I 
are  today  introducing  legislation  that 
we  feel  is  a  reasonable  attempt  to  ad- 
dress both  the  issues  that  have  not  yet 
been  resolved  and  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide for  an  increased  benefit  package 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  first  major  policy  that  we  are 
addressing  in  this  legislation  is  that,  in 
fact,  our  Nation's  cranmunlty  mental 
health  centers  should  be  directly  reim- 
bursable under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
As  evidenced  by  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Men- 
tal Health,  the  network  of  community 
menUl  health  centers  that  has  evolved 
over  the  past  decade  has  a  long  and 
glorious  history  of  being  truly  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  consumers. 
Accordingly,  we  are  now  confident  that 
they  do  have  the  professional  and  the 
administrative  integrity  needed  to  par- 
ticipate in  social  security  programs. 

Along  with  specificaUy  focusing  upon 
utilizing  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters as  an  appropriate  vehicle  in  pro- 
viding mental  health  services,  we  have 
also  adopted  the  recMnmendation  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Mental 
Health  that  each  of  the  four  traditional 
mental  health  disciplines  should  be 
directly  reimbursed  for  those  services 
that  they  provide  within  the  scope  of 
their  own  State  licensing  or  certification 
acts.  At  the  same  time,  we  strongly  feel 
that  It  is  important  to  provide  for  inter- 
disciplinary peer  review  within  each 
mental  health  center.  Accordingly,  we 
have  attempted  to  amend  the  present 
medically  oriented  social  security  regula- 
tions with  a  more  dynamically  oriented 
approach  that  reflects  the  realities  of 
mental  health  treatment  by  requiring: 

First.  That  each  of  our  four  disciplines 
shall  be  able  to  bill  for  their  professional 
services,  and; 

Second.  That  interdisciplinary  peer 
review  mechanisms  will  be  in  place  to 
insure  that  the  services  are  safe,  effec- 
tive, and  Impropriate. 

We  are  quite  confident  that  each  of 
these  four  traditional  disciplines  has  the 
ability  to  refer  to  another  type  of  prac- 
titioner when  he  or  she  feels  that  stich 
additional  expertise  would  be  appro- 
priate. I  would  also  like  to  note  that 
we  have  spelled  out  specific  legislative 
criteria  for  defining  each  of  the  four 
disciplines  which  Is  the  highest  level  of 
training  offered  by  each  one. 

In  deciding  that  community  mental 
health  centers  should  be  reimbursed  for 
their  services,  we  were  faced  with  the 
dUemma  that  there  are  different  types 
of  services  that,  in  fact,  such  centers  pro- 
vide. Our  proposal,  as  indicated  earlier, 
would  allow  each  of  the  four  menial 
health  disciplines  to  be  reimbursed  for 
"their  professional  services"  bv  which 
we  mean  consumers  would  be  able  to  re- 
ceive visits  for  drugs,  psychological  test- 
ing, and  individual  or  famUy  or  group 
psychotherapy.  We  have  specifically  au- 
thorized reimbursement  for  up  to  15 
visits  per  year,  per  patient,  and  upon 
approval  by  an  interdisciplinary  review 
committee,  ail  additional  30  visits.  There 
are,  however,  a  number  of  services  such 
as  day  care,  dance  therapy,  recreational 
therapy,  occupational  therapy,  psycho- 
drama,  and  so  forth,  that  we.  In  all  can- 
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dor,  question  as  to  whether  these  should 
be  reimbiiTsed  on  a  fee-for-servlce  basis. 
Accordingly,  our  proposal  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  spell  out 
in  regulations  what  types  of  supportive 
services  should  be  provided,  and  under 
what  conditions.  We  feel  that  this  is  the 
type  of  administrative  decision  that  the 
Secretary  should  ma^e  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  professional  disci- 
plines. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  will  be  able  to  hold 
additional  hearings  this  year  on  the 
scope  of  mental  health  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  at  that  time,  the 
committee  will  look  very  closely  at  the 
possibility  of  reimbursing  community 
mental  health  centers.  Prom  all  the  in- 
formation that  I  have  reviewed,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  contain  our  ever-escalating 
cost  of  physical  health  care  unless  we 
aggressively  make  available  the  appro- 
priate delivery  of  mental  health  services. 
There  seems  very  little  doubt  that  well 
over  half  of  the  current  visits  being  made 
to  our  physical  health  care  system  are 
really  made  by  individuals  who  have 
emotional,  rather  than  organic  etiology 
for  their  physical  symptoms.  This  I  can 
assure  you  is  an  extraordinarily  expen- 
sive way  of  not  meeting  real  and  pressing 
needs. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  jmi^ 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRoras 
follows: 

s.  688 

Be  tf  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1832(a)  (2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (F)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(O)  community  mental  health  center 
services,  subject  to  the  limitations  in  section 
1861   (dd).". 

(b)  Section  1833(c)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)   as  subparagraphs   (A)   and   (B): 

(2)  by  Inserting    '(1)"  after  "(c)":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

'(2)  In  making  the  determination  un-ler 
paragraph  (1),  there  shall  not  be  included 
any  expenses  Incurred  by  an  Individual  for 
community  mental  health  center  services 
with  respect  to  which  payment  Is  authorized 
to  be  made  on  his  behalf  under  this  part.". 

(c)  Part  C  of  title  XVIII  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"coMMUNrrr  mental  rzaltr  cnrrea 

SEX  VICES 

"(dd)  (1)  (A)  The  term  'community  mental 
health  center  services'  means  the  following 
Items  and  services  provided  to  a  patient  by  a 
community  mental  health  center  (as  defined 
in  paragraph  (2)  by  an  employee  of  such 
center: 

"(1)  Professional  services  provided  by  a 
mental  health  specialist  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (3)). 

"(11)  Supportive  services  provided  by  such 


center  to  Its  patients  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate,  furnished  under  the 
supervision  of  a  mental  health  specialist. 

"(Ill)  Drugs  and  blologlcals  which  can- 
not, as  determined  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations be  self-admlnlstered.  and  which  are 
furnished  by  the  center  (or  prescribed  by  an 
employee  of  the  center)  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  mental  health  specialist. 

"(B)  No  service  s>>all  be  considered  to  he 
a  community  mental  health  center  service 
for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  unless 
such  service — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is  an 
outpatient.  Is  reasonable  and  necessary  In 
order  to  prevent  the  Institutionalization  of 
such  Individual,  to  prevent  such  Individual 
from  being  unable  to  carry  out  activities  In 
society  which  are  generally  accepted  as  being 
necessary  for  Independent  functioning:  or  to 
prevent  such  Individuals  from  being  a  danger 
to  himself  or  others:  or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is 
an  Inpatient,  is  reasonable  and  necessary  In 
order  to  diagnose  or  treat  a  mental  condi- 
tion which  necessitates  diagnosis  or  treat- 
ment on  an  Inpatient  basis,  and  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  Improve,  or  prevent  the 
deterioration  of.  such  condition. 

"(2)  The  term  'community  mental  health 
center'  means  a  public  or  voluntary  com- 
munity-based nonprofit  facility  which — 

"(A)  meets  the  definition  of  a  community 
mental  health  center  under  section  101  of 
the  Mental  Health  Systems  Act; 

"(B)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all  pa- 
tients: 

"(C)  has  bylaws  In  effect  with  respect  to 
Its  staff  which  require  that  all  services  be 
rendered  under  the  supervision  of  a  mental 
health  specialist:  and 

"(D)  has  In  effect  a  utilization  review  plan 
for  purposes  of  making  determinations  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (4),  which  provides 
for  a  multldlsclpUne  utilization  review  com- 
mittee composed  of  mental  health  specialists. 

"(3)  (A)  The  term  mental  health  specialist' 
means  an  Individual  who  is — 

"(1)  a  clinical  psychologist  (as  defined  In 
subparagraph  (B) ) : 

"(II)  a  clinical  social  worker  (as  defined  In 
subparagraph  (C) ) : 

"(111)  a  psjchlatrlc  nurse  specialist  (as  de- 
fined In  subparagraph  (D) ) ;  or 

"(Iv)  a  psychiatrist  (as  defined  In  sub- 
paragraph (P)). 

"(B)  The  term  'clinical  psychologist' 
means  an  individual  who — 

"(1)  la  licensed  or  certified  at  the  Inde- 
pendent practice  level  of  psychology  by  the 
State  in  which  he  so  practices; 

"(II)  possesses  a  doctorate  decree  in  psy- 
chology from  a  regionally  accredited  educa- 
tional Institution,  or  for  those  Individuals 
who  were  licensed  or  certified  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 2.  1978.  possess  a  master's  degree  In  psy- 
chology and  Is  listed  In  a  national  register 
of  mental  health  service  providers  In  psy- 
chology which  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate: and 

"(ill)  possesses  two  years  of  supervised 
experience  In  health  service,  at  least  one 
year  of  which  Is  post  detrree. 

"(C)  The  term  'clinical  social  worker' 
means  an  Individual  who — 

"(i)  (I)  possesses  a  master's  or  doctor's  de- 
gree In  social  work. 

"(II)  after  obtaining  such  deirree  has  per- 
formed at  least  two  years  cf  supervised 
clinical  social  work,  and 

"(Til)  Is  licensed  or  certified  as  a  clinical 
social  worker  In  the  State  In  which  the  In- 
dividual performs  the  community  mental 
health  center  services:  or 

"(II)  Is  listed  In  a  national  register  of  so- 
cial workers  who.  by  education  and  experi- 
ence, qualify  as  health  care  providers  In 
clinical  social  work. 

"(D)  The  term  'psychiatric  nurse  special- 
ist' means  an  individual  who — 


"(1)  Is  licensed  to  practice  nursing  by  the 
State  In  which  the  individual  practices 
nursing: 

"(11)  possesses  a  master's  degree  or  higher 
degree  in  psychiatric  nursing  or  a  related 
field  from  an  accredited  educational  insti- 
tution: and 

"(ill)  Is  certified  as  a  psychiatric  nurse  by 
a  duly  recognized  national  professional  ntirse 
organization. 

"(E)  The  term  'psychiatrist'  means  a  phy- 
sician who — 

"(1)  is  described  In  clatise  (I)  of  section 
1861  (r):  and 

"(11)  is  board  certified  by  the  American 
Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology  or  has 
successfully  completed  a  minimum  of  three 
years  of  approved  graduate  medical  training 
in  psychiatry. 

"(4)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  number  of  visits  for  services 
of  a  mental  health  specialist  for  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  this  part  as  com- 
munity mental  health  center  services  shall 
not  exceed  15  visits  in  any  calendar  year  for 
any  Individual. 

"(B)  Payment  may  be  made  for  commu- 
nity mental  health  center  services  under  this 
part  for  up  to  30  visits  for  services  of  a 
mental  health  specialist.  In  addition  to  the 
visits  for  which  payment  is  authorized  under 
subparagraph  (A).  If  such  additional  visits 
are  approved  by  the  utilization  review  com- 
mittee of  the  facility  providing  such  services 
as  being  medically  or  psychologically 
necessary.". 

(d)  Section  1861  (u)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "community  mental 
health  center,"  after  "detoxification 
facility.". 

(e)  Section  1864(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  a  comprehensive 
outpatient  rehablliutlon  faculty  as  defined 
In  section  1861  (cc)  (2)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  a  comprehensive  outpatient  reha- 
bUltatlon  facility  as  defined  In  section  1861 
(CC)  (2),  or  a  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter as  defined  in  section  1861  (dd)  (2)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "community  mental 
health  center,"  after  "comprehensive  outpa- 
tient rehabilitation  facility,"  each  place  it 
appears. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  190S(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17):       % 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  as 
paragraph  (19):  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(18)  community  mental  health  center 
services  (as  defined  In  section  1861  (dd)), 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  numbers  of  visits  for  any  Individual 
as  apply  under  title  XVIII  to  Individuals 
eligible  for  benefits  under  that  title;   and". 

(b)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  (17)"  in  paragraph  (13)  (B) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
(1)  through  (6),  (17),  and  (18)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)  and  (17)"  in  paragraph  (13) 
(C)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"para- 
graphs (1)  through  (6),  (17).  and  (18)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  numbered 

(I)  through    (17)"    In    paragraph    (13)  (C) 

(II)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
numbered  (1)   through  (18)"";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ""paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5),  (7).  and  (17)"  in  paragraph 
(14)  (A)(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (1)  through  (5).  (7),  (17)-,  and 
(18)". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  services  performed  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
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begins  more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  under  para- 
graph (2).  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 2  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  calendar  quarters  beginning  more 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
asslsunce  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  In  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  Imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  section  2,  the 
State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  falling 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  such 
title  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  State  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.0 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Pressler,  Mr.  Biden,  and  Mr, 

Percy) : 
S.  689.  A  bill  to  amend  section  307  of 
the  Veterans  Health  Programs  Exten- 
sion and  Improvement  Act  of  1979  to 
require  the  promulgation  of  regulations 
containing  guidelines  for  resolving 
claims  for  veterans'  benefits  based  on 
exposure  to  agent  orange,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

CUmELINES     FOB     RESOLVING     VETEKANS     CLAIMS 
REGARDING    AGENT   ORANGE 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  really  quite  straightforward. 
It  is  very  similar  to  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered to  S.  1188,  the  Disabled  Veterans 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1980,  on  September 
4,  1980.  It  quite  simply  requires  the  VA 
to  promulgate  regulations  containing 
guidelines  to  resolve  the  claims  of  veter- 
ans' benefits  based  on  exposure  to  agent 
orange. 

This  addresses,  in  other  words,  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  sitill  confront- 
ing Vietnam  veterans  and  their  families, 
the  toxic  effects  of  the  herbicide  agent 
orange.  In  the  last  few  years  over  10.000 
veterans  have  gone  to  the  VA  for  treat- 
ment of  agent  orange-related  problems 
resulting  from  skin  and  nervous  dis- 
orders to  malfunctions  of  internal  organs 
and  cancer. 

Nor  is  this  problem  restricted  to  veter- 
ans. Among  alleged  effects  are  birth  de- 
fects in  offspring. 

In  recognition  of  the  serious  nature 
of  this  problem.  Congress  has  directed 
the  VA  to  conduct  a  wide-ranging  epi- 
demiological study  of  those  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  were  exposed  to  agent  orange. 
This  study  is  just  beginning  and  it  will 
be  at  least  a  year  before  the  initial  find- 
ings are  reported  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  already  been  13 
years  since  agent  orange  vfas  identified 
as  a  hazard  to  humans,  and  considerable 
scientific  evidence  exists  indicating  its 
harmful  effects.  Yet  of  the  5.025  claims 
which  the  VA  has  received  as  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1980  for  in-service  exposure  to 
hert>icides,  only  23  claims  have  been  al- 
lowed. It  is  understandable,  therefore, 
wher  many  Vietnam  veterans  express 
frustration  and  hostility  toward  the  ef- 
forts of  their  Government  to  respond  to 
their  pleas  for  help. 


It  is  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  my  bill 
to  remove  obstacles  that  could  block 
compensation  to  veterans  for  agent 
orange,  and  to  insure  the  timely  con- 
sideration by  the  VA  of  findings  causally 
linking  agent  orange  to  diseases  in  hu- 
mans. 

Since  the  Vietnam  veteran  is  being 
told  that  there  are  insufficient  data  to 
rule  on  his  claim  for  compensation,  it  is 
important  that  he  be  given  assurance 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  evalu- 
ate new  evidence  obtained  from  the  VA 
study  just  as  soon  as  possible.  To  ac- 
complish this  objective  my  bill  requires 
the  VA  to  develop  regulations  which  de- 
fine what  conditions  of  service  establish 
exposure  to  agent  orange  and  what 
symptoms  medical  research  has  shown 
to  be  caused  by  agent  orange.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  bill  does  not 
prejudge  the  findings  of  the  VA  epi- 
demiological study  and  does  not  compel 
the  VA  to  take  any  action  which  is  not 
justified  by  the  existing  scientific  evi- 
dence at  the  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  clear  that 
although  this  bill  does  not  include  a  spe- 
cific mandate  that  the  VA's  final  regu- 
lations include  a  particular  presumption 
framework,  it  is  my  undertanding  that 
if  the  VA  determines  that  there  are  dis- 
abilities causally  related  to  exposure, 
then  the  VA  will  have  to  adjudicate  in- 
dividual claims  for  those  disabilities 
through  a  presumption  framework.  Any 
other  approach  would  result  in  massive 
and  imacceptable  inequities. 

There  is  no  way  that  individual  vet- 
erans can  prove  that  their  disabUities 
are  specifically  and  individually  related 
to  exposure  that  occurred  one  to  two 
decades  ago.  My  belief  that  the  VA  must 
proceed  this  way  is  reinforced  by  a  be- 
lief that  the  VA  will  in  fact  proceed 
through  a  presumption  framework  be- 
cause that  is  both  consistent  with  the 
statutory  framework  for  adjudicating 
claims,  which  itself  proceeds  through 
presumptions,  and  is  also  consistent  with 
the  VA's  administrative  practice  of  giv- 
ing veterans  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  In- 
deed, in  the  VA's  recent  decision  to  grant 
service-connection  status  to  certain 
cardiovascular  disabilities  that  devel- 
oped after  service  in  veterans  with  cer- 
tain service-connected  amputations,  the 
VA  adjudicated  claims  through  a  pre- 
sumption framework.  Accordingly,  at 
this  time  I  can  understand  Uiat  it  is  not 
necessary  to  include  a  specific  require- 
ment, but  I  remain  convinced  that  the 
final  regulations  must  include  a  pre- 
sumption framework  of  some  sort. 

There  are  three  additional  points 
about  my  bill  that  I  want  to  highlight. 
First,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  note  my 
understanding  that,  although  my  bill 
calls  for  action  by  the  VA  Administra- 
tor to  issue  proposed  regulations  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  submission 
of  the  first  report,  and  not  later  than 
90  days  after  each  subseouent  re- 
port, on  the  VA's  epidemiological  study, 
the  bill  does  not  expressly  preclude, 
and  is  not  intended  to  prevent,  the 
Administrator  from  taking  such  ac- 
tion at  any  earlier  time,  and  indeed  the 
text  makes  this  point  explicitly.  In  fact. 
I  believe  that  the  Administrator  should 


develop  and  promulgate  regulations 
providing  guidelines  for  the  resolution 
of  agent  orange-related  claims  at  any 
earlier  point  at  which  he  has  informa- 
tion warranting  specific  guidelines  for 
one  or  more  specific  types  of  claims  for 
VA  benefits  based  on  exposure  to  agent 
orange. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  also  note  that 
the  bill  is  not  restricted  to  requiring  ac- 
tion on  the  study  results  alone  but  also 
on  other  available  pertinent  information 
at  the  time  the  proposed  regulations  are 
issued.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  clear 
recognition  that  other  information  may 
be  developed  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
Administrator  could  act  and  that  such 
information  is  not  limited  to  information 
available  at  the  time  of  the  study.  By 
including  a  reference  to  other  pertinent 
information,  the  bill  makes  the  impor- 
tant point  that  although  the  results  of 
the  study  are  important,  those  results 
will  not  and  should  not  be  the  only  basis 
for  action. 

Let  me  also  stress  that  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  require  the  VA  to  conduct 
rulemaking  once  reliable  results  of  the 
study  are  available.  I  am  aware  that  the 
VA  has  yet  to  conduct  public  rulemaking 
on  the  rules  it  now  uses  to  decide  claims 
for  agent  orange-related  disabilities.  In- 
deed, I  encourage  the  VA  to  allow  public 
p>articipation  in  all  agency  decisions 
made  before  the  study  is  completed. 
And  I  understand  that  such  action  is  the 
subject  of  a  lawsuit  filed  in  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Washington,  DC.  White 
against  Administrator  Cleland.  This  bill 
is  not  intended  to  affect  or  influence  in 
any  way  the  outcome  of  this  litigation 
or  any  rules  that  may  or  should  be  pro- 
mulgated before  the  study  is  completed. 

A  second  point  about  my  bill  that  I 
want  to  highlight  is  the  absence  of  any 
specific  mention  of  genetic  damage  or 
birth  defects  in  the  bill  itself.  In  the 
amendment  that  I  offered  in  January 
1980,  I  had  included  specific  reference 
to  this  issue  and  provided  a  mechanism 
by  which  birth  defects  in  the  children  of 
Vietnam  veterans  might  be  compensated 
for,  should  such  a  health  problem  be 
linked  to  their  parents'  exposure  to  agent 
orange.  Such  reference  was  not  included 
in  my  amendment  of  September  4,  1980 
to  S.  1188  nor  in  today's  bill  because.  In 
my  discussions  with  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
for  the  Congress  to  fashion  any  suitable 
legislation  needed  to  provide  compensa- 
tion and  health-care  benefits  for  a  child 
of  a  veteran  only  after  Congress  would 
have  before  it  definitive  data  indicating 
that  the  birth  defects  do  result  from 
genetic  damage  due  to  exposure  to  a 
particular  chemical  during  service — if 
that  should  prove  to  be  the  case.  Once 
any  such  data  is  provided,  I  am  confident 
that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Ccmgress  would  respond 
promptly  and  properly  to  the  need  for 
such  legislation  in  light  of  the  particular 
facts  shown  to  exist. 

Nevertheless,  I  remain  very  ctmcemed 
about  this  aspect  of  the  agent  orange 
issue,  and  stress  that  the  study  itself  will 
include  a  focus  on  the  question  on  genetic 
damage — as  one  of  many  alleged  "long- 
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term  adverse  health  effects"  to  be  in- 
vestigated— and  that  the  provisions  re- 
quiring the  Administrator's  recommen- 
dations on  any  study  findings  or  other 
data  to  include  recommendations  "for 
administrative  or  legislative  action,  or 
both"  would  provide  a  firm  for  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  action,  as  indi- 
cated, to  address  problems  related  to 
genetic  damage. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  stress  that  this  bill 
is  not  intended  to  affect  or  influence  in 
any  way  litigation  in  connection  with  the 
VA's  initial  notice  regarding  the  con- 
tracting process  on  the  original  request 
for  proposal  issued  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  96-151,  which  is  also  the  subject  of  a 
GAO  investigation  requested  by  several 
Members  of  Congress.  I  do  not  intend  by 
this  bill  to  interfere  with  the  orderly 
processes  of  the  courts  and  the  investi- 
gating arm  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  worked  very  hard  with 
Senate  VeterEins'  Committee  to  structure 
this  bill  so  that  the  committee  could  be 
supportive  of  it.  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
minimum  we  should  be  doing  to  insure 
that  our  Nation's  veterans  are  awarded 
the  benefits  they  are  owed  and,  I  believe, 
the  minimum  required  to  restore  the 
Vietnam  veterans'  faith  in  the  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  address  this  problem 
thoroughly  and  expeditiously. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  ^at  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   680  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represent ativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
307  of  the  Veterans  Health  Programs  Exten- 
sloa  and  Improvement  Act  of  1979  (Public 
Law  96-151:  38  U.S.C.  219  note)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "for  administrative  or 
legislative  action,  or  both."  after  "recom- 
mendations" In  subsection  (b)  (2):  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  (A)  (I)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  lubmlaslon  of  each  report  provided  for 
In  paragraph  (2).  the  Administrator  shall, 
based  upon  the  results  described  In  each 
such  report  and  the  comments  and  recom- 
mendations thereon  and  any  other  available 
pertinent  Information,  develop  and  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register,  for  public  review  and 
comments,  proposed  regulations  containing 
proposed  guidelines,  standards,  and  other 
criteria  (together  with  an  explanation  of  the 
bases  for  such  proposed  guidelines,  standards, 
and  criteria)  for  resolving  claims  for  beneQU 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
based  on  exposure  to  Agent  Orange  during 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

"(11)  Propooed  regulations  developed  and 
published  pixrsuant  to  division  (1)  of  this 
subparagraph  shall  include  specification  of 
any  prestimptions  (including  any  presump- 
tions regarding  service  and  exposure)  to  be 
applied  to  the  resolution  of  the  claims  to 
which  such  proposed  guidelines,  standards, 
and  criteria  in  such  proposed  regulations  ap- 
ply. 

"(Ul)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  public  review  and  comment  proc- 
ess required  by  division  (1)  of  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  853  (b)  and  (e) 
566.  and  557  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  ' 

"(Iv)  On  the  same  day  as  such  proposed 
regulations  are  published  as  required  by  di- 


vision (1)  of  this  subparagraph,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  siny  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  action  that  the  Adminis- 
trator considers  appropriate  In  light  of  such 
proposed  guidelines,  standards,  and  criteria, 
the  report  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2).  and  any  other  available  pertinent  infor- 
mation. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
completion  of  the  public  review  and  comment 
process  provided  for  In  subparagraph  (A)  (I) 
and  (Hi),  the  Administrator  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  final  regulations  con- 
taining the  guidelines,  standards,  and  other 
criteria  (together  with  an  explanation  of  the 
bases  for  such  guidelines,  standards,  and  cri- 
teria) for  resolving  the  claims  involved. 

"(C)  Nothing  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
sliall  be  considered  to  limit  in  any  way  the 
discretion  and  authority  of  the  Administrator 
to  promulgate  or  prescribe  regulations,  guide- 
lines, standards,  or  other  criteria  for  resolv- 
ing any  claims  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  (1)  at  any  time  earlier  than  the  time  pre- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  proposed  regulations  described  in 
such  subparagraph. 

"(D)  The  Administrator's  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of,  and  any  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to,  this  paragraph  shall 
be  subject  to  judicial  review  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.".* 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  690 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  2,  ttie 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  authorized,  at  any 
time  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  to  sell  to  Indo- 
Paclflc  Fisheries,  Inc.,  any  or  all  of  tbe 
following  harbor  craft  which  are  no  longer 
needed  by  the  Navy:  YW83,  YW86.  YOO  68. 
yW126,  y0174.  YWlOl,  Y0O79. 

Sec.  2.  Any  harbor  craft  sold  under  tbe 
first  section  shall  be  sold  at  a  price  equal  to 
the  fair  marlcet  value  of  such  craft,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.« 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Matsunaga)  : 
3.  690.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  sell  certain  harbor 
craft  to  Indo-Paclflc  Fisheries,  Inc.;  to 
the  Committee  cm  Armed  Services. 

SA1.E  OF  CmTAlH   VK8SKLS  TO  n»DO-PACI»lC 
rtSHEKIES,    INC. 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  sell 
to  Indo-Paciflc  Fisheries,  Inc.,  a  firm 
based  in  Hawaii,  any  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing vessels — YW83.  YOG68.  YW86. 
YW126,  Y0174,  YWlOl,  YOG79— which 
are  no  Icmger  needed  by  the  Navy,  for 
conversion  and  operation  in  the  fisheries 
of  the  United  States. 

The  vessels  are  surplus  Navy  tankers 
presently  located  at  the  Naval  Inactive 
Ship  Maritime  Facility  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Hawaii.  Indo-Paciflc  Fisheries.  Inc.. 
wishes  to  convert  and  subsequently  oper- 
ate these  vessels  in  the  U.S.  fisheries  in 
the  mid-Paclflc,  as  "mother  ships"  which 
would  offload  and  resupply  small  catch- 
er vessels. 

In  addition  to  allowing  the  acquisiti(m 
and  use  of  these  surplus  vessels  by  this 
Hawaii  flrm.  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
help  our  Government  to  better  promote 
domestic  fisheries  development  and  de- 
crease American  reliance  on  imported 
flsherles  products.  As  these  vessels  will 
be  based  in  Hawaii  after  they  have  been 
refitted  and  will  be  a  major  addition  to 
the  local  fleet,  the  State  of  Hawaii 
strongly  supports  their  sale  to  Indo- 
Paciflc  Fisheries.  Inc. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  would  sig- 
niflcantly  beneflt  the  flshlng  industry  in 
Hawaii  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  facilitating  the  attainment  of 
optimal  flsherles  production  and  effi- 
ciency, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
it  early  and  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  biU  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  691.  A  biU  to  amend  titles  18  and  17 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  strengthen 
the  laws  against  record,  tape,  and  fllm 
piracy  and  counterfeiting,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PHIACT   AND  COUMTERTErnNC   AUEKDMENTS  ACT 
or    1981 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide 
Federal  law  enforcement  authorities  with 
better  tools  to  meet  the  increasing  prob- 
lem of  massive  and  extremely  lucrative 
•coimterfeiUng  and  piracy  of  records, 
films,  tapes,  and  video  reproductions.  I 
might  add  that  this  proposal  was  essen- 
tially incorporated  into  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code  bill  last  Congress  and  had 
the  support  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  that  has 
been  a  rapid  growth  in  record,  tape,  and 
film  piracy  and  counterfeiting.  This  is 
hardly  surprising,  considering  the  tre- 
mendous technological  breakthroughs  In 
record-tape  reproductions  and  the  de- 
velopment of  home  video  systems.  Every- 
one in  the  legitimate  chain  of  the  crea- 
tive process  loses — the  artists,  actors, 
actresses,  musicians,  producers,  publish- 
ers, directors,  and  others.  In  addition,  the 
revenues  at  all  levels  of  government  are 
avoided. 

In  1979,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
volume  of  record  counterfeiting 
amounted  to  more  than  $250  million  a 
year.  Record  and  film  counterfeiting 
and  piracy  combined  drained  an  esti- 
mated $650  million  annually  from  legiti- 
mate sales  and  rentals  in  these  indus- 
tries. It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a  single 
operation  produce  an  annual  proflt  of 
$30  million  a  year.  Because  of  the  high 
profltabllity  of  these  activiites,  law  en- 
forcement officials  believe  that  organized 
crime  has  become  increasingly  involved. 

Mr.  President,  the  deflciencies  per- 
ceived in  current  law  are  a  result  of 
inaaequate  penalties  and  closing  a  few 
loopholes.  Current  18  U.S.C.  2318,  for 
example,  is  directed  at  Illicit  sound  re- 
cordings in  interstate  commerce.  The 
penalty  is  a  misdemeanor  for  the  flrst 
offense  and  a  2-year  felony  for  any  sub- 
sequent offense.  Inexplicably,  there  is 
no  crime  at  all  unless  the  record,  disc, 
cassette  cartridge,  or  other  container 
actually  has  a  counterfeit  label  affixed — 
thereby  exempting  the  transporter  of  the 
goods  if  he  is  wise  enough  to  keep  the 
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container  and  counterfeit  label  sepa- 
rated until  those  articles  have  come  to 
rest  at  their  destination.  The  present 
copyright  laws — 17  VB.C.  506(a)— pro- 
vide similarly  inadequate  penalties  for 
relatively  large-scale  piracy  and  counter- 
feiting activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  I  am  in- 
troducing would  do  the  following: 

First,  it  would  amend  18  U.S.C.  2318 
to  make  it  a  5-year  felony  (with  a  $250.- 
000  fine)  to  knowingly  transfer  for  proflt. 
or  possess  with  intent  to  so  transfer,  a 
counterfeit  label  that  is  affixed,  or  that 
is  designed  to  be  affixed,  to  a  phono- 
record  or  a  copy  of  a  motion  picture  or 
an  audiovisual  work.  Federal  jurisdiction 
occurs  if  the  offense  is  committed  flrst, 
within  the  special  territorial,  maritime, 
or  aircraft  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States;  second  the  mail  or  a  facility  of 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  is  used 
in  the  commission  of  the  offense;  or 
third,  the  counterfeit  label  is  for  a  copy- 
righted audiovisual  work  or  motion  pic- 
ture or  a  phonorecord  of  a  copyrighted 
sound  recording. 

Second,  the  bill  adds  a  new  section  2319 
to  title  18  to  incorporate  by  reference 
the  criminal  Infringement  of  a  copyright 
offense  defined  in  17  U.S.C.  506(a)  and  to 
establish  more  appropriate  penalties.  A 
copyright  offense  involving  at  least  1,000 
phonorecords  or  at  least  65  films  within 
any  180-day  period,  or  a  repeat  offender, 
would  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $250,000, 
or  imprisonment  for  5  years,  or  both.  A 
copyright  offense  involving  101  to  999 
phonorecords  or  8  to  64  films  would 
carry  a  penalty  of  $250,000  fine,  or  im- 
prisonment for  2  years,  or  both.  Any 
other  violation  of  the  section  would  be 
a  1-year  misdemeanor  with  a  fine  of 
$250,000. 

Finally,  certain  teclinical  changes  are 
included,  such  as  adopting  title  17  defi- 
nitions by  reference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  am  introducing  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  691 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Piracy  and  (Counter- 
feiting Amendments  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2318  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"{  2318.  Trafflcking  in  counterfeit  labels  for 
phonorecords,  and  copies  of  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  audiovisual 
works 

"(a)  Whoever,  In  any  of  the  clrctimstances 
described  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
knowingly  traffics  In  a  counterfeit  label  af- 
fixed or  designed  to  be  affixed  to  a  phono- 
record,  or  a  copy  of  a  motion  picture  or  an 
audiovisual  work,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $250.(X)0  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)   As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  "counterfeit  label'  means 
an  Identifying  label  or  container  that  ap- 
pears to  be  genuine,  but  Is  not: 

"(2)  the  term  'traffic"  means  to  transfer, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of.  to  another,  as  con- 
sideration for  anything  of  value  or  obtain 
control  of  with  Intent  to  so  transfer  or  dis- 
pose: and 

"(3)   the  terms  'copy',  'phonorecord',  'mo- 


tion picture",  and  'audlovlstial  work"  have, 
respectively,  the  meanings  given  those  terms 
In  section  101  (relating  to  definitions)  of 
title  17. 

'"(c)  The  circumstances  referred  to  In  sub- 
section   (a)    of   this  section   are^ 

"(1)  tbe  offense  Is  committed  within  the 
special  maritime  and  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  or  within  tbe  special 
aircraft  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  in  section  101  of  tbe  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  19S8) : 

"(2)  the  mall  or  a  faculty  of  interstate 
or  foreign  coounerce  Is  used  in  tbe  commis- 
sion of  the  offense:  or 

"'(3)  the  counterfeit  label  Is  affixed  to  or 
encloses,  or  Is  designed  to  be  affixed  to  or 
enclose,  a  copyrighted  audiovisual  work  or 
motion  picture,  or  a  phonorecord  of  a  copy- 
righted sound  recording.'". 

Sec.  3.  "Htle  IS.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  2318  tbe 
following  new  section: 

"t  2319.  Criminal  Infringement  of  a  copyright 
"(a)  Whoever  vlolatea  section  506(a)  (re- 
lating to  criminal  offenses)  of  title  17  shaU 
be  punished  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  commits  an  otTense 
under  sut>sectlon  (a)  of  this  section — 

"  ( 1)  ^lall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both,  if  the  offense — 

"  ( A )  Involves  the  reproduction  or  distribu- 
tion, during  any  one  hundred  and  eighty-day 
period,  of  at  least  one  thousand  phono- 
record or  copies  Infringing  the  copyright  In 
one  or  more  sound  recordings: 

"'(B)  Involves  the  reproduction  or  distribu- 
tion, during  any  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
day  period,  of  at  least  sixty-five  copies  In- 
fringing the  copyright  in  one  or  more  mo- 
tion pictures  or  audiovisual  works:  or 

"(C)  Involves  a  soi-nd  recording,  motion 
picture,  or  audiovisual  work,  and  Is  a  second 
or  subsequent  offense  under  this  section: 

"(2)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  •250.000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  both,  if  the  offense — 

"(A)  Involves  the  reproduction  or  distribu- 
tion, during  any  one  hundred  and  eighty-day 
period,  of  more  than  one  hundred  but  less 
than  one  thousand  phonorecord  or  copies  in- 
fringing the  copyright  in  one  or  more  sound 
recordings:  or 

"(B)  involves  the  reproduction  or  distribu- 
tion, during  any  one  hundred  and  eighty-day 
period,  of  more  than  seven  but  less  than 
sixty-five  copies  infringing  the  copyright  In 
one  or  more  motion  pictures  or  audiovisual 
works:  and 

"(3)  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  jrear.  or 
both.  In  any  other  case. 
"(c)  As  uJsed  In  this  section — 
"(1)  the  terms  'sound  recording',  "motion 
picture'  'audiovisual  work',  "phonorecord'. 
and  "copies'  have,  respectlvelv.  the  meanings 
set  forth  in  section  101  (relating  to  defini- 
tions) of  title  17:  and 

"(2)  the  terms  "reproduce"  and  "distribute" 
have,  respectlvelv.  the  meanings  set  forth  in 
section  106  of  title  17." 

Sec.  4.  The  t&ble  of  sections  for  chapter 
113  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  2318  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlng : 

"2318.  "Trafficking    In   coimterfelt    labels   for 

phonorecords  and  copies  of  motion 

pictures  and  audiovisual  works. 

"2319.  Criminal  infringement  of  a  copyright." 

Sec.  5.  Section  506(a)   of  title  17.  United 

States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Olmlnal  Infringement. — Any  person 
who  infringes  a  copyright  wUlfuUy  and  for 
purposes  of  commercial  advantage  or  private 
financial  gain  shall  be  punished  as  provided 
in  section  2319  of  title  18". 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY   (for  himself. 


Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  DAirroRTB, 

and  Mr.  Tbohcas)  : 
S.  692.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax- 
payers engaged  in  a  trade  or  business  a 
credit  against  Income  tax  for  amoimts 
contributed  to  a  reserve  tbe  [>ayments 
from  which  must  be  used  for  research 
and  experimentation  by  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  to  provide  a  deduc- 
tloa  for  such  payments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

RXSCA>CB    BXTrrAUZATIOIt    ACT 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
country's  declining  prcxluctivity  is  of 
grave  concern  for  the  future  of  our  econ- 
omy. Yet  the  administration's  tax  bill 
presently  lacks  any  focused  approach  to 
stimulate  the  type  ol  investment  most 
I  kely  to  enhance  productivity.  Indeed, 
the  recommended  "10-5-3  accelerated 
cost  recovery  system"  is  likely  to  do 
just  the  opposite  by  promoting  invest- 
ment in  large,  capital  intensive  plants 
and  equipment.  Subsidizing  such  invest- 
ments could  well  lower,  not  raise,  over- 
all productive  efficiency. 

Accordingly,  what  is  needed  is  legis- 
lation to  promote  innovation,  competi- 
tiveness and  technological  progress.  The 
legislation  which  Senators  Packwood, 
Dantorth,  Tsoncas  and  I  are  intrtxluc- 
ing  today  remedies  this  imbalance  by 
providing  a  tax  Incentive  for  research. 
Under  our  legislation,  business  will  be 
encouraged  to  contribute  fimds  to  uni- 
versities for  research  and  development. 

Our  bill  will  achieve  the  dual  objec- 
tive of  facilitating  the  transfer  of  knowl- 
edge from  the  university  to  the  business 
community  and  increasing  tbe  amount 
of  funds  available  for  research  at  uni- 
versities. 

I  have  intentionally  mentioned  the 
"transfer  of  knowledge"  function  first 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant. I  envision  that  the  direct  coa- 
tact  between  university  and  industry  sci- 
entists will  stimulate  the  technology 
transfer  which  is  so  vital  in  recovering 
this  country's  competitive  position  in  the 
world. 

Under  this  legislation,  a  business  tax- 
payer would  receive  a  25-percent  credit 
against  income  tax  for  amounts  con- 
tributed to  a  research  reserve  trust.  The 
credit  shaU  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
business'  taxable  income.  A  deduction 
would  be  allowed  for  the  taxable  year 
during  which  the  amounts  were  paid  out 
of  the  research  reserve.  Contributions 
to  the  reserve  must  be  spent  within  4 
years.  The  definition  of  qualifying  re- 
search in  this  bill  is  designed  to  be  in 
concert  with  the  appropriate  functions 
of  an  institution  of  higher  educaUon.  It 
Includes  both  "basic"  research  and  re- 
search that  may  prove  useful  In  the  de- 
velopment or  significant  improvement 
of  a  product  or  process.  It  specifically 
excludes  the  actual  development  at  a 
product  and  the  ordinary  testing  or  in- 
spection which  can  best  be  done  in  the 
taxpayer's  own  facillUes.  Efficiency  sur- 
veys, advertising,  promotions,  manage- 
ment studies,  consimier  surveys,  and  the 
acquisition  of  patents  are  also  excluded 

A  potential  area  of  concern  which  our 
bill  resolves  is  the  precise  nattire  of  the 
interaction  between  the  business  and 
the  academic  Institution.  In  this  biU. 
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issues  such  as  patents  and  licenses, 
freedom  to  publish  and  length  of  proj- 
ects are  left  to  the  individual  require- 
ments of  the  parties  involved. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  tar- 
geted towards  universities  complements 
Senator  Dawtorth's  bill,  the  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1981  (S.  98) 
which  provides  a  tax  incentive  for  busi- 
ness to  do  more  research  and  develop- 
ment. Research  is  the  key  to  the  iraiova- 
tive  products  of  the  future.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  build  the 
bridges  between  industry  and  the  uni- 
versities for  the  benefit  of  all.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  693 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  I .  Shost  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cit«d  as  tbe  "Research 
Revltallzation  Act  of  1981". 
Sec.  3.  Tax  Incentives  ro>  Research. 

(a)  In  Oenekal. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  i  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  al- 
lowable) Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 44E  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  44F.  CoNTKatrrioNs  to  RxsEmvi  roa 
Resbakch  bt  iNSTrruTioNs  or 
Higher  EotrcATiON. 

"(a)  Allowance  or  Credit. — In  the  case  of 
a  taxpayer  engaged  in  a  trade  or  business, 
there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
amount  contributed  in  cash  during  the  tax- 
able year  by  the  taxpayer  to  the  research  re- 
serve of  the  taxpayer. 

"(b)  Maximum  Credit — The  credit  allowed 
by  subsection  (a)  to  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  5  percent  of  the  taxable  income  of  the  tax- 
payer for  such  year  which  is  properly  alloca- 
ble to  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  taxable 
income  shall  be  computed  without  regard  to 
the  deduction  under  subsection  (c)  (2). 

"(c)  Research  Reserve. — 

"(1)  Exemption  prom  tax. — Any  research 
reserve  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  under 
this  title  except  that  such  reserve  shall  be 
subject  to  the  taxes  Imposed  by  section  511 
(relating  to  imposition  of  tax  on  unrelated 
business  Income  of  charitable,  etc..  organiza- 
tions). 

"(2)  Deduction  for  payments  prom  re- 
serve.— There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to 
the  aggregate  qualified  research  expenses 
paid  out  of  the  research  reserve  of  the  tax- 
payer during  the  taxable  year. 

"(3)      QlTALIPIED     research     EXPENSES. — For 

purposes  of  this  section — 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified  re- 
search expenses'  means  amounts  paid  to  any 
institution  of  higher  education  for  a  planned 
search,  critical  investigation,  or  experimenta- 
tion. 

"(B)  Certain  amounts  included. — The 
term  'qualified  research  expenses'  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to.  those  expenditures  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  which  may 
prove  useful  in — 

"(1)  the  development  of  a  new  business 
item  for  the  taxpayer,  or 

"(li)  bringing  about  a  significant  Improve- 
ment In  an  existing  business  Item  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

"(B)  Certain  items  excluded — The  term 
qualified  research  expenses'  does  not  In- 
clude any  amount  paid  for — 


"(1)  the  ordinary  testing  or  inspection  of 
materials  or  products  for  quality  control, 
or  for  efficiency  surveys,  advertising,  pro- 
motions, management  studies,  or  consumer 
surveys; 

"(ii)  acquiring  any  patent,  model,  pro- 
duction, or  process  from  any  other  person, 
or  obtaining  a  patent  (including  attorney's 
fees  expended  In  a  patent  application): 

"(ill)  research  to  the  extent  that  the  tax- 
payer has  received  a  grant,  contract  or  sub- 
contract for  such  research  from  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  government,  or  agency 
or  Instrumentality  thereof;  or 

"(Iv)  applying  the  results  of  research  to 
the  development  or  the  production  of  a 
new  business  Item  for  the  taxpayer,  or  for 
an  Improvement  In  an  existing  business 
item  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(4)  Institution  op  higher  education. — 
The  term  'institution  of  higher  education' 
means  an  Institution  described  In  section 
1201  (a)  or  491  (b)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (as  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1978). 

"(5)  Denial  op  double  benepit. — Any 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction under  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter. 

'(d)  Special  Rulxs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"  ( 1 )  Use  of  reserve  amounts  for  other 
than  payment  of  qualified  research  ex- 
penses.— 

"  ( A )  In  general. — If  any  amount  In  a  re- 
search reserve  Is,  during  a  taxable  year,  used 
for  any  purpose  other  than  for  the  payment 
of  qualified  research  expenses — 

"(i)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  so 
used  shall  be  Included  as  taxable  Income 
(without  regard  to  other  Income  or  deduc- 
tions) to  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  such  use  commences,  and 

"(11)  the  liability  of  the  taxpayer  for  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such  taxable 
year  shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  300  percent  of  the  amount  so  used. 

"(B)  Exception. — Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  payment  from  any  research 
reserve  within  90  dajrs  after  the  last  day  pre- 
scribed by  law  ( Including  extensions  thereof ) 
for  filing  the  return  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  if  the 
amount  of  such  payment  is  not  more  than 
the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  contributions 
by  the  taxpayer  to  such  reserve  during  the 
taxable  year,  over 

"(11)  the  maximum  amount  of  contribu- 
tions necessary  to  allow  the  taxpayer  the 
maximum  amount  of  credit  allowable  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(C)  Excess  contributions  due  to  recom- 
puTATiONS. — If.  after  the  close  of  the  90th  day 
under  subparagraph  (B).  there  is  a  recom- 
putatton  of  the  maximum  credit  allowable  to 
the  taxpayer  under  subsection  (b)(1)  for  a 
taxable  year,  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  payment  from  any  research  re- 
serve of  the  taxpayer  If — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  such  payment  does  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  the  excess  described  ir. 
subparagraph  (B)  with  respect  to  such  tax- 
able year,  plus  the  Income  on  such  excess. 

"(11)  such  recomputatlon  was  due  to  rea- 
sonable cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  taxpayer,  and 

"(111)  such  payment  Is  made  at  the  time 
prescribed  by  regulations  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Contributions  must  be  spent  within 
4  years. — 

"(A)  In  general. — If  any  amount  remains 
In  a  research  reserve  for  more  than  4  years 
after  the  date  such  amount  was  contributed 
to  the  reserve  (or.  In  the  case  of  income  of 
the  reserve,  the  date  such  Income  was  re- 
ceived by  the  reserve)  — 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  such  amount 
shall  be  Included  as  taxable  Income  (with- 


out regard  to  other  Income  or  deduction*) 
to  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
tbe  last  day  of  the  4tb  year  occurs,  and 

"(11)  the  liability  of  the  taxpayer  for  tbe 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  shall  be  In- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  300  percent 
of  the  amount  Included  in  income  under 
clause  (1). 

"(B)  Certain  amoxtmts  treated  as  paid. — 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  an 
amount  shall  not  be  treated  as  remaining  In 
a  research  reserve  on  any  day  if  there  is  a 
binding  commitment  on  such  day  to  pay 
such  amount  from  such  reserve  not  later  than 
1  year  after  such  day.  The  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  to  any  amount  which  is  not 
paid  from  such  reserve  during  such  1  year. 

"(C)  FIFO  accounting  requireo  por  cm- 
TAiN  purposes. — PoT  purposes  of  determin- 
ing whether  an  amount  has  been  held  In  the 
research  reserve  for  more  than  40  years,  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  SecreUry, 
the  taxpayer  shall  allocate  payments  to  con- 
tributions and  Income  on  a  first-ln  first-out 
basis. 

"(3)  Unused  research  funds  may  be  rede- 
poslted  In  reserve. — 

"(A)  In  general. — Nothing  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  amounts  which 
have  been  paid  from  a  research  reserve  and 
which  have  not  been  spent  by  the  recipient 
from  being  returned  to  such  reserve. 

"(B)  Returned  amounts  included  in  in- 
come.— Any  such  amount  returned  to  tbe 
research  reserve  of  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  Included  In  the  Income 
of  the  taxpayer  for  such  year. 

"(4)      APPLICA'nON     WITH     other     credits. 

"(A)  In  GENERAL. — The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year, 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  a  section  of  this  subpart  having  a 
lower  number  of  letter  designation  than 
this  section,  other  than  credits  allowable  by 
sections  31,  39,  and  43. 

"(B)  Tax  IMPOSED  by  chapter. — Any  tax 
which  Is  not  treated  under  section  46  (a) 
14)  as  Imposed  by  this  chapter  shall  not  be 
treated  as  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A) . 

"(e)  Research  Reserve  Defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "research  re- 
serve' means  any  trust — 

"(1)  which  Is  created  or  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
(Including  the  District  of  Columbia)  for  the 
taxpayer. 

"(2)  the  exclusive  purpose  of  which  Is  tbe 
payment  of  qualified  research  expenses  of 
the  taxpayer, 

"(3)  contributions  to  which  may  be  made 
only  In  cash, 

"(4)  no  amount  may  be  contributed  to  the 
trust  In  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
allow  the  taxpayer  the  maximum  amount  of 
credit  allowable  to  the  taxpayer  under  sub- 
section (a). 

"(5)  the  trustee  of  which  Is  a  bank  (as  de- 
fined in  section  401  (d)  (1) ),  or  any  person 
who  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  manner  In  which  such 
person  will  administer  the  trust  will  be  con- 
sistent with  such  purpose,  and 

"(6)  the  asset  of  which  will  not  be  com- 
mingled with  any  other  property  other  than 
in  a  common  trust  fund. 

"(f)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section". 

( b )  Technical  Amendment. — Subsection 
(b)  of  section  6096  of  such  code  (relating  to 
designation  of  Income  tax  payments  to  I'resl- 
dential  Election  Campaign  Fund)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  44E"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  tnereof  "44E,  and  44F*'. 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter   A    of    chapter    1    of    such    Code    is 
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amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relating 
to  section  44E  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.   44P.   Contributions  to  reserve  for  re- 
search  by   Institutions   of   higher   educa- 
tion.". 

(d)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  contri- 
butions made  after  December  31.  1980. 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Research  Re- 
vitalization  Act  of  1981.  In  my  opinion, 
increased  research  is  essential  if  we  are 
going  to  get  inflation  under  control  by 
increasing  domestic  productivity. 

I  have  had  a  continuing  interest  in 
stimulating  research  in  our  educational 
institutions.  In  1979, 1  introduced  S.  1065 
which  was  similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  legislation  I  am  cosponsoring  today. 

In  mv  opinion,  increased  incentives  for 
research  are  complementary  to  the 
Reagan  administration's  tax  reduction 
proposals  contained  in  S.  663  of  which  I 
am  also  a  cosponsor.  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  research  and  development  by 
including  machinery  an)d  equipment 
used  for  research  and  development  in 
the  3 -year  category  instead  of  the  5- 
year  category. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  as  to 
whether  this  provision,  bv  itself,  will 
provide  enough  of  an  incentive  to  sustain 
domestic  research  at  the  level  necessary 
to  help  get  inflation  under  control.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  administra- 
tion and  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in 
considering  whether  additional  incen- 
tives for  research  are  warranted  and 
whether  such  incentives  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  first  or  a  subsequent  tax 
bUl.« 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  todav  I 
am  joining  with  Senators  Bradley,  Dan- 
FORTH,  and  Packwood  in  introducing  the 
Research  Revitalization  Act  of  1981.  S. 
692.  which  can  help  rebuild  an  eroding 
foundation  of  the  American  economy. 
This  legislation  creates  a  cost-effective 
mechanism  to  encourage  research  with 
practical  applications  in  business  and  in- 
dustry. It  is  a  vital  antidote  to  economic 
stagnation  and  declining  productivity. 

The  Research  Revitalization  Act  pro- 
vides an  incentive  for  the  private  sector 
to  invest  in  research  and  development  on 
university  camouses.  The  incentive 
mechanism  is  straightforward — a  non- 
refundable credit  for  25  percent  of  the 
amount  contributed  in  cash  to  tax- 
exemot  research  reserve.  The  maximum 
credit  is  5  percent  of  the  business'  in- 
come. A  deduction  is  allowed  for  pav- 
ment  from  the  reserve  if  it  is  used  for 
research  by  colleges  and  universities. 
There  are  penalties  if  reserve  funds  are 
used  other  than  for  basic  research  and  if 
funds  are  retained  in  the  reserve  for 
more  than  4  years. 

This  legislation  faces  up  to  current 
research  conditions.  During  the  1960's 
and  1970's.  there  has  been  a  gradual  shift 
of  university  efforts  away  from  industrial 
needs.  The  Federal  Government  now 
funds  70  percent  of  university  research. 
Washington  effectivelv  controls  the  di- 
rection of  much  of  the  basic  research 
done  in  the  United  States.  Federally- 
funded  research  has   failed  to  lead  to 


commercialization   of   enough    produc- 
tivity-enhancing developments. 

The  Research  Revitalization  Act  will 
promote  greater  industry  involvement  in 
the  basic  research  done  at  universities.  It 
will  restore  some  of  the  cooperation  be- 
tween industry  and  academia  due  to  low 
return  on  investment.  The  bill  recognizes 
that  the  benefits  of  innovation  spread 
throughout  an  industry,  and  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  encourage  them. 
Federal  spending  on  research  and  de- 
velopment, as  measured  in  constant  dol- 
lars, is  falling.  We  have  a  national  obli- 
gation— and  opportunity — to  do  more. 

During  the  Vietnam  war  and  previous 
conflicts,  defense  spending  served  as  a 
major  Federal  stimulant  on  technology, 
much  of  which  had  civilian  applications. 
Now  we  need  to  stimulate  research  and 
development  under  a  more  p>ositive  con- 
dition— peace.  The  Research  Revitaliza- 
tion Act  creates  a  simple,  efficient  mech- 
anism to  move  in  this  important  direc- 
tion. 

This  is  an  effective  first  step  toward  re- 
vitalizing research  and  development  in 
order  to  increase  irmovation  and  produc- 
tivity. Our  compounding  economic  prob- 
lems indicate  that  the  time  is  overdue. 
The  current  trade  deficit  is  about  $25 
billion  annually.  Internationally,  Ameri- 
ca's competitive  edge  is  disappearing. 
U.S.  productivity  stopped  growing  in 
1978,  and  dropped  3  percent  last  year. 
Without  more  productivity,  the  standard 
of  living  for  Americans  carmot  climb.  If 
productivity  is  allowed  to  atrophy,  it  will 
besiege  us  in  a  vicious  circle:  profits  and 
wages  will  shrink,  foreign  trade  will  stag- 
nate, and  inflation  will  loom  even  larger. 

Mr.  President,  the  Research  Revitali- 
zation Act  of  1981  can  catalyze  research 
and  development  in  areas  most  likely  to 
pay  off  practically.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  its  simple,  efficient  approach 
to  the  urgent  problem  of  lagging  innova- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  co- 
sponsOTing  this  legislation  which  will 
encourage  basic  research  by  colleges  and 
universities.  Basic  research  is  essential  to 
the  development  of  new  technologies  and 
the  commercialization  of  new  products — 
products  which  are  necessary  to  pro- 
mote and  enhance  industrial  irmovation. 
and  to  increase  productivity  and  real 
economic  growth.  It  will  be  an  important 
ingredient  in  our  efforts  to  strengthen 
this  Nation's  international  economic  and 
technological  position. 

This  legislation  will  comolement  the 
capital  cost  recovery  legislation  which 
was  offered  by  the  administration  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week.  President  Reagan's 
depreciation  liberalization  legislation  is 
an  excellent  example  of  a  productivity- 
boosting  tax  incentive.  It  will  encourage 
new  investment.  It  will  helo  revitalize 
aging  industrial  facilities.  It  will  help 
boost  productivity  and  the  ability  of  U.S. 
businesses  to  compete  effectivelv  in  the 
international  marketolace.  It  will  helo  us 
to  rebuild  and  revitalize  the  econotny  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  bills  are 
important.  It  is  my  hope  that  together 
they  will  become  key  ingredients  in  this 


administration's  program  of  economic 
revitalization.* 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  »nd 
Mr.  Stewnis)   (by  request) : 
S.  694.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  f>ir 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
for  research  development,  tests,  evaliui- 
tion,  and  to  increase  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  for  military  and  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
department   of   defense   supplemkntal   au- 
thouzation  act.  Its  I 

O  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  .  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, and  to  increase  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  for  military  and  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideratimi 
of  the  legislation  and  explaining  its  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  the  listing  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  694 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  De- 
fense Supplemental  Authorization  Act, 
1981." 

TTTLE  I — PROCUREMENT  OF  AUTHORIZA- 
TION AND   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  101.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  title  I  of  tbe 
Department  erf  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1981.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  uae  of 
the  Armed  Ft>rces  of  tbe  United  States  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  in  amounts  as  follows: 

AIRCKAfT 

For  aircraft;  for  tbe  Army.  tl28.(X)0.000: 
for  tbe  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  $143,600,000; 
for  the  Air  Force.  t716.63S.000. 

MISSILES 

For  mlssUes:  for  the  Army.  t37 .000.000:  for 
the  Air  Ftorce.  »209.36g.000;  for  tbe  Marine 
Corps,  $10,700,000. 

NAVAL  VXSSKLS 

For  Naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy.  $317.- 
700.000. 

TRACKED  COMBAT  VEHICLES 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  tbe  Army, 
(793.000.000;  for  tbe  Marine  Corps.  $11.- 
300.000. 

TITLE      n— RESEARCH.      DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec  201.  'n  addition  to  tbe  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  title  n 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  1981.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  toe 
aopropriated  for  fiscal  vear  1981  for  the  use 
or  the  Armed  Forces  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation,  as  authorized  by 
law.  11  amounts  as  follows: 
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For  the  Anny.  »79.500,0O0;  for  the  N»vy 
(including  the  Marine  Corps).  tl46.90O.0OO; 
for  the  Air  Force  WSO.QOO.OOO.  for  the  De- 
fense Agencies.  t4l  .000.000. 

Tmjs  m — Acnvi  forces 

S«c.  301.  Section  301  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1961.  is 
amended  to  Increase  the  active  duty  person- 
nel end  strengths  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force  by  striking  out  •'537,456", 
■188.100"  and  •'564.500'  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  ••540.45«".  ••190.600'  and  "Sfle.OOO". 
TITLE  IV— RESERVE  FORCES 

Sbc.  401(b)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1981.  Is  amended  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  Reserve  Component 
members  authorized  to  serve  on  full-time 
active  duty  with  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  administrat- 
ing, recruiting.  Instructing  or  training  by 
striking  out  "91"  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  "\33". 

TITLE  V— CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  501.  Section  501(a)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1981,  Is 
amended  by  strtklng  out  ••986.000"  and  In- 
serting In  place  thereof    •1.013.900  •. 


QENEaAI.  CottNSEL  OF  THE 

Dn>A«TMXNT  OF  DEFENSE. 

Washington.  DC.  March  11.  1981. 
Hon.  Oeobce  Bctsh. 
President  o/  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  The  President  has 
submitted  a  supplemental  request  for  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1981.  This  supple- 
mental request  Is  designed  to  Increase  readi- 
ness and  enhance  defense  capabilities.  Some 
of  these  Increased  amounts  will  require 
fund  authorization  pursuant  to  section 
138(a)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code.  In 
addition  It  will  be  necessary  to  Increase 
certain  military  and  civilian  personnel 
authorizations. 

Accordingly,  there  Is  forwarded  herewith 
Uglslatlon.  ••To  authorize  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1981  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles  and  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  and  to 
Increase  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses."' 

The  amounts  herein  requested  for  au- 
thorization represent  the  total  amounts  of 
supplemental  appropriations  now  requested 
for  those  appropriations  that  require  fund 
authorization,  except  for  construction.  A 
separate  request  for  supplemental  Military 
Construction  is  being  submitted. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  practices,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  will  be  fur- 
nished with  such  additional  Information  as 
It  may  require  In  connection  with  this  re- 
quest. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposal 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

L.    NnmEBI.EHNER. 

Acttng.% 


ByMr.LUOAR: 
S.  695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  formula 
used  for  reapportionment;  to  the  Com- 
m-.ttee  on  the  Judiciary, 

MODlnCATION    OF    METHOD    OF    API»0ST10N»iENT 
or   CONCBESSIONAI,    DISTBICTS 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  to  correct 
what  many  consider  to  be  serious  flaws 
In  the  method  of  apportionment  which 
the  Census  Bureau  now  uses  to  assign 
congressional   seats.    I   am    introducing 


legislation  which  would  require  the  use 
and  retroactive  application  of  a  more 
equitable  method. 

Congress  has  debated  the  question  of 
apportionment  methods  for  over  150 
years,  engaging  the  wit  and  expertise  of 
such  illustrious  statesmen  and  respected 
thinkers  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  Daniel  Webster.  During 
this  time  it  has  employed  severail  differ- 
ent methods  and  has  used  many  authori- 
tative sources  as  the  bases  for  its  de- 
cisions. Not  the  least  of  these  sources 
was  a  1929  report,  issued  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  Congress 
was  later  to  use  to  make  its  determina- 
tion. 

In  this  report,  the  Academy  registered 
its  preference  for  the  equal  proportions 
method,  the  method  which  is  presently 
used.  The  fact  that  the  equal  proportions 
method  was  thought  to  best  equalize  the 
proportional  difference  between  any  two 
congressional  districts  and  that  it  "oc- 
cupied a  mathematically  neutral  position 
with  respect  to  emphasis  on  larger  and 
smaller  States"  were  the  decisive  factors 
in  this  determination. 
.  New  research  has  surfaced,  however, 
which  convincingly  proves  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  latter  part  of  this  state- 
ment and  which  Imperils  the  accuracy 
of  the  first  part.  Legislators  and  edu- 
cators alike  have  demonstrated  that, 
contrary  to  the  Academy's  findings,  the 
equal  proportions  method  consistently 
favors  the  small  States  to  the  detriment 
of  the  large  ones.  Statistics  show  that  the 
last  19  censuses  have  been  slanted  to- 
ward small  States  by  a  3.4-percent 
margin,  a  bias  which  mushroomed  to  7 
percent  in  the  1980  census.  Earlier  In 
this  century.  Senator  Vandenberg  spoke 
out  against  the  small  State  bias : 

I  contend  as  a  constitutional  axiom  that 
a  group  of  Individuals  should  have  as  near- 
ly as  may  be  the  same  weight  in  choosing 
Representatives  in  the  House  whether  they 
happen  to  live  In  the  large  states  or  the 
small  states. 

While  a  bias  toward  any  group  is  ob- 
jectionable, this  one  is  particularly  dis- 
turbing In  light  of  the  fact  that  citi- 
zens of  small  States  are  already  better 
represented  by  the  distribution  of  Sena- 
tors. 

Further,  it  seems  self-evident  that  the 
best  way  to  fulfill  the  Supreme  Court's 
"one  man-one  vote"  mandate  is  to  min- 
imize the  actual  numbers  of  people  who 
are  misrepresented  through  seat  reap- 
portionment. A  State's  unique  "quota" — 
its  exact  fractional  share  of  the  congres- 
sional pool — is  useful  for  measuring  a 
State's  faithfulness  to  the  "one  man- 
one  vote"  mandate.  The  term,  "quota" 
describes  the  quotient  resulting  from  the 
division  of  a  State's  total  population  by 
the  ideal  district  (519.234  in  1980).  In 
this  census,  to  cite  an  actual  example, 
California's  "quota"  was  45,584.  It  would 
seem  fair  then,  that  California  should 
receive  a  46th  seat  before  New  Mexico, 
whose  "quota"  is  1 .504,  receives  its  second 
seat.  Under  the  present  method  of  appor- 
tionment, however.  New  Mexico  was  al- 
lotted 2  seats  and  California  4S,  Nor  is 
this  an  isolated  example.  In  fact,  five 
States  whose  fractions  were  smaller  i.>inn 


California's  received  their  "fractional" 
seats  while  California  did  not. 

This  is  not  an  obscure  question  which 
is  never  to  be  heard  from  again.  The  fact 
that  almost  half  of  our  country's  popu- 
lation lies  in  the  nine  largest  States  im- 
proves the  likelihood  that  large  numbers 
of  people  will  be  disadvantaged  by  the 
violation  of  "quota"  and  the  small  State 
bias.  Studies  have  been  conducted  which 
bear  this  out,  indicating  that  an  increais- 
ing  number  of  large  States  are  likely  to 
be  victimized  by  the  continued  use  of  the 
equal  proportions  method  In  the  next 
two  censuses. 

The  method  which  I  am  proposing  In 
this  legislation,  the  Hamilton-Vinton 
method,  uses  a  logical  formula  which 
appeals  to  our  commonsense.  It  divides 
a  State's  total  population  by  the  ideal 
district  size  and  awards  a  seat  to  each 
resulting  integer — with  no  State  receiv- 
ing less  than  one  seat.  The  largest  frac- 
tions are  then  distributed  until  all  435 
seats  have  been  doled  out. 

Besides  being  a  more  logical  way  of 
going  about  the  distribution  of  seats,  this 
method  is  perfectly  evenhanded  in  Its 
treatment  of  large  and  small  States. 
Further,  it  is  the  method  which  most 
often  respects  "quota."  Finally,  it  has 
historical  basis,  having  been  used  from 
1850-1900. 

Its  critics  wiU  point  out  that  the 
Hamilton -Vinton  method  is  subject  to 
two  mathematical  quirks,  the  so-called 
Alabama  paradox  and  the  population 
paradox.  If  we  assume,  however,  that  the 
total  size  of  the  House  Is  not  likely  to 
change,  then  the  first  paradox  becomes 
moot.  And  even  the  critics  of  Hamilton- 
Vinton  will  concede  that  while  the  sec- 
ond paradox  Is  theoretically  possible,  it 
is  highly  unlikely  to  occur  in  practice. 
My  office  will  gladly  furnish  mathemati- 
cal evidence  for  anyone  wishing  proof  of 
this  statement. 

Questions  concerning  apportionment 
have  often  been  decided  by  political  con- 
siderations. In  1941  for  example.  Con- 
gress moved  to  return  to  Arkansas  a  seat 
which  it  had  lost  to  Michigan  in  the  1940 
census.  No  reasons  were  given  for  this 
formula  change.  The  prevsdent  impres- 
sion was  that  it  was  based  on  political 
expedience.  I  will  not  try  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  I  am  particularly  Interested  In 
this  issue  because  Indiana  was  one  of 
those  large  States  which  was  victimized 
by  a  "quota"  distortion.  But  I  would  not 
try  to  convince  this  body  to  overturn  an 
apportionment  method  which  was  free 
of  serious  imperfections.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  this  measure.  I  am  only  ask- 
ing Congress  to  be  guided  by  a  sense  of 
fairness  and  to  act.  In  the  Interests  of 
equity,  on  an  issue  which  will  grow  In 
its  Importance  to  our  Natlwi. 
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By  Mr.  DANPORTH: 
S.  696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  as  public 
charities  certain  organizations  which 
operate  libraries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TREATMENT    AS    PTTBLIC    CHARmES    OF    CERTAIN 
ORGANIZATIONS  WHICH  OPERATE  AS  LIBRARIE8 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  provide  that 


any  tax-exempt  organization  whose  ac- 
tivities are  devoted  to  the  operation  of  a 
library  of  the  type  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe, be  treated  for  tax  purposes  as  a 
public  charity  In  the  same  manner  as 
other  educational  organizations  such  as 
schools  and  universities.  The  types  of 
libraries  to  which  this  bill  refers  are: 
First,  those  which  are  operated  as  a  per- 
manent and  principal  part  of  the  tax- 
exempt  activities  of  the  subject  orga- 
nization and  were  organized  by  a  pub- 
lic act  of  the  United  States,  of  any  State, 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  or  of  any 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  were 
in  existence  prior  to  1789;  and  second, 
ones  which  are  open  and  available  to 
the  public  at  no  charge  and  are  operated 
as  the  sole  activity  of  the  subject  orga- 
nization. The  bill  is  limited  to  only  those 
libraries  which  I  have  just  described  in 
order  to  insure  that  only  such  libraries 
that  are  clearly  organized  to  serve  the 
public  will  benefit  from  this  legislation. 

Because  of  the  Investment  Income 
from  their  endowments,  some  tax- 
exempt  organizations  that  operate  li- 
braries of  the  types  described  above  nm 
the  annual  risk  that  they  will  fail  to  meet 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  gtiidelines 
to  qualify  as  a  "publicly  supported  orga- 
nization" and  that,  therefore,  they  will 
be  classified  as  a  private  foundation. 

Under  existing  law,  unless  a  library 
meets  the  "publicly  supported"  financial 
tests,  it  will  not  qualify  as  a  public  char- 
ity even  though  such  library  clearly 
serves  a  public  purpose.  Such  libraries 
spend  significant  amounts  in  legal  and 
accounting  fees  on  an  aimual  basis  in 
order  to  determine  and  insure  that  they 
meet  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
guidelines,  which  amounts  would  other- 
wise go  to  the  exempt  purpose;  for  ex- 
ample, the  purchase  of  books,  et  cetera. 

A  library  that  does  not  meet  these 
tests  is  usually  classified  as  a  private 
operating  foundation  and  is  required  to 
pay  a  2-percent  excise  tax  on  its  net  in- 
vestment income.  The  purpose  of  the 
excise  tax.  as  set  out  in  the  legislative 
history,  is  not  to  raise  revenue  for  the 
Government,  but  to  cover  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  expense  in  monitoring 
private  foundations,  principally  to  in- 
sure that  such  organizations  are 
promptly  and  properly  using  their  funds 
for  charitable  purposes.  The  purpose  be- 
hind the  excise  tax  does  not  appear  to 
be  applicable  to  the  classes  of  libraries 
described  in  this  bill. 

A  library  that  is  classified  as  a  private 
foundation  also  has  a  more  difficult  task 
than  an  organization  classified  as  a  pub- 
lic charity  in  soliciting  funds  from 
potential  contributors.  For  example,  a 
private  foundation  that  is  not  an  op- 
erating foundation  may  make  contribu- 
tions to  public  charities  and  private  op- 
erating foimdatlons.  but  generally  may 
rot  make  qualifying  contributions  to 
other  private  foundations  that  are  not 
operating  foundations.  Because  of  the 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  a  private 
operating  foundation  continues  to  quali- 
fy as  an  operating  foundation — there  are 
complex  tests  that  must  be  satisfied  an- 
nually—many individual  contributors 
and  other  private  foundations  that  are 
not  operating  foundations  are  hesitant 


to  contribute  funds  to  such  an  organiza- 
tion even  though  it  clearly  serves  a  pub- 
lic purpose.  As  a  result,  funds  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  libraries  described  in  the 
bill  are  diverted  to  other  charitable 
organizations. 

Although  most  libraries  within  the 
classes  of  libraries  described  in  the  bill 
are  able  to  satisfy  the  "publicly  sup- 
ported" test  and  qualify  as  public 
charities,  there  are  two  libraries  within 
those  classes  of  which  I  am  aware — the 
St.  Louis  Merchantlle  Library  located  in 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  the  Linda  Hall  Li- 
brary located  in  Kansas  City.  Mo. — both 
of  which,  because  of  their  endowment 
funds,  are  unable  to  satisfy  these  tests, 
and  therefore  are  classified  as  private 
operating  foundations.  Because  these 
libraries  are  classified  as  private  operat- 
ing foundations,  they  must  pay  an  excise 
tax  on  thetr  net  Investment  income. 

For  taxable  years  after  1977,  this  bill 
will  amount  to  $2,000  to  $4,000  annually 
for  the  St.  Louis  Merchantlle  Library  and 
$30,000  to  $34,000  annually  for  the  Linda 
Hall  Library.  In  addition,  these  libraries 
must  incur  annual  legal  and  account- 
ing expenses  in  order  to  insure  that  they 
fall  within  the  private  operating  foun- 
dation guidelines. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  similar 
libraries  in  the  particular  situation  be- 
ing faced  by  the  St.  Louis  Merchantlle 
Library  and  Linda  Hall  Library,  and. 
thus,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  total  loss 
in  revenue  if  this  bill  is  enacted  would  be 
less  than  $40,000  per  year.  However,  the 
bill  indirectly  affects  many  other  li- 
braries because  passage  of  the  bill  will 
also  relieve  them  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinually insuring  that  Uiey  meet  the 
"publicly  supported"  tests. 

The  Linda  Hall  Library  was  estab- 
lished in  1946.  The  Instnmients  govern- 
ing Its  establishment  and  operation  spe- 
cifically provide  that  the  library  shall  be 
open  and  available  to  the  public  at  no 
charge.  These  Instruments  also  provide 
that  none  of  the  library's  income  shall  be 
expended  for  purposes  other  than  the 
construction,  maintenance,  exptanslon. 
operation,  or  management  thereof.  The 
library  is  maintained  in  its  own  buildings 
situated  on  a  tract  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  University  of  Missouri  at  TCans^s 
City  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Since  its  establishment,  the  library 
has  assembled  one  of  the  Nation's  m-ost 
extensive  and  notable  collections  devoted 
to  science  and  technology  including  more 
than  460.000  volumes  and  over  620.000 
microforms.  Together  with  a  distin- 
guished retrospective  collection,  it  also 
has  very  extensive  holdings  of  current 
books  and  journals  from  all  countries 
where  publications  at  the  research  level 
in  science  and  technology  are  available. 
Among  those  works  especially  valuable 
to  research  scientists  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  not  widely  held  by 
other  institutions,  are  the  library's  com- 
prehensive collections  of  current  journals 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

The  Linda  Hall  Library  maintains  a 
program  of  providing  photocopies  of  Its 
materials  to  persons  upon  request,  when- 
ever requests  for  such  services  are  con- 


sistent with  copyright  laws  and  with  the 
Copyright  Clearance  Center  procedures, 
and  a  program  of  lending  portions  of  its 
collection  from  time  to  time  to  other 
libraries.  Shortly  after  its  establishment, 
the  library  purchased  the  entire  collec- 
tion of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  which  had  its  principal 
offices  in  Boston.  Mass.  After  the  pur- 
chase, the  Linda  Hall  Library  agreed  to 
act  as  the  agent  of  the  academy  in  con- 
tinuing its  broad  exchange  program  with 
libraries  and  learned  societies  located 
throughout  the  world. 

In  the  early  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Linda  Hall  Library  was  selected  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  one  of 
15  or  20  depositories  throughout  the 
United  States  for  its  literature,  and  the 
library  continues  to  maintain  a  collection 
of  material  relating  to  the  AEC's  suc- 
cessor organization,  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration.  In  the 
late  1950's  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  selected  Linda 
Hall  Library  as  a  depository  for  the 
literature  which  it  distributes  in  connec- 
tion with  its  information  program.  Liter- 
ature is  still  being  sent  by  NASA  to  the 
library  in  connection  with  this  program. 

Linda  Hall  Library  is  a  depository  for 
all  specifications  and  standards  to  be 
used  by  Individuals  and  organizations 
when  dealing  with  military  and  civilian 
projects  of  the  Federal  Government.  Th« 
library  also  maintains  the  patent  speci- 
fications for  all  patents  issued  by  th« 
U.8.  Government  since  July.  1946.  and 
Is  a  depository  for  all  current  maps  Is- 
sued by  the  X5S.  Gecdogical  Survey. 

Linda  Hall  Library  maintains  a  very 
close  relationship  with  the  University  of 
Missouri  at  Kansas  City  which  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  Linda  Hall  for 
library  material  in  the  areas  of  science 
and  technology. 

The  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  As- 
sociation was  established  in  1846  to  form 
a  well-rounded  collection  of  books  for 
the  Information  and  convenience  of  St. 
Louisans.  The  formation  of  the  library 
was  authorized  and  approved  by  a  pub- 
lic act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
State  of  Missouri.  The  library  is  main- 
tained in  its  own  building  in  downtown 
St.  Louis. 

Over  the  past  132  years  the  library 
has  assembled  a  notable  collection  of 
books,  now  over  213.000  volimies.  com- 
prising a  general  collection  in  the  liberal 
arts  area,  with  emphasis  on  history,  bi- 
ography, travel,  philosophy,  religioo. 
and  the  arts.  The  library  maintains  one 
of  the  country's  distinguished  and  most 
comprehensive  collections  of  regional 
history  pertaining  to  St.  Louis  and  Wes- 
tern Americans. 

The  Western  Americana  CoUectlon. 
Viith  approximately  55.000  rare  books,  is 
probably  the  most  comprehensive  col- 
lection in  that  field  in  existence.  The 
collection  is  frequentlv  consulted  and 
referred  to  by  many  historians  in  this 
field.  In  addition,  the  library  has  one  of 
the  most  complete  files  available  in  the 
St.  Louis  area  for  six  local  papers.  In- 
cluding some  500  bound  volumes  of  St. 
Louis  newspapers,  beginning  with  1812 — 
a  few  of  these  cannot  be  obtained  in  any 
other  library.  The  l<brary  has  also  been 
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the  recipient  of  many  valuable  gifts  dur- 
ing its  existence.  These  gifts  include  the 
fragmentary  journal  of  Pierre  Laclede's 
stepson,  Auguste  Chouteau,  describing 
the  founding  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  origi- 
nal manuscript.  "Journal  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  First  Legislative  Council 
of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  from  June 
3,  1806  to  October  9,  1811." 

For  individuals  researching  the  orga- 
nization of  the  territorial  government  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  or  Missouri's 
first  steps  toward  statehood,  these  docu- 
ments are  of  extreme  importance.  An- 
other notable  possession  is  the  four- 
volume  elephant  folio  of  Audubon's 
"Birds  of  America."  The  library  is  open 
to  the  public  and  currently  maintains  a 
broad-based  membership  of  over  2,000. 
While  membership  is  necessary  to  check 
out  materials — membership  dues  are 
currently  a  nominal  $10  per  year— any- 
one can  use  the  books  and  collection  on 
the  premises  of  the  library.  The  hbrary 
is  also  made  available  to  students  from 
Washington  University  to  observe  the 
library's  unique  cataloging  systems,  ref- 
erence department,  and  rare  book  room. 

Mr.  President,  in  mv  opinion,  neither 
the  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  nor  the 
Linda  Hall  Library  should  be  penalized 
by  the  private  foundation  rules  and  ap- 
plicable excise  taxes.  These  provisions 
were  not  intended  to  penalize  organiza- 
tions that  clearly  provide  a  public  bene- 
fit such  as  these  libraries  do.  Farther, 
other  libraries  of  a  similar  nature  like- 
wise should  not  be  burdened  with  the 
additional  legal  and  accounting  expenses 
to  assure  that  they  continue  to  satisfy 
the  publicly  supported  financial  tests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  696 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
clause  (11)  of  section  170(b)(1)(A)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
charitable,  etc.  contributions  and  gifts)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof:  "or 
any  organization  which  operates  a  qualifled 
library  within  the  meaning  of  subparagraph 
(P)  ". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  170(b)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■■(F)  QtJALinrD  LiBBARrrs. — For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A)(U),  a  library  shall  be 
treated  as  a  qualifled  library  If — 

■•(i)  such  library  was  established  as  a 
library  by  a  law  of  a  state,  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  a  law  of  a  possession  of  the 
United  States,  a  law  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or.  before  1789.  in  the  peoeraphic 
area  now  comprising  the  United  States  and 
such  library  is  operated  by  an  organization 
as  a  permanent  and  principal  part  of  the 
public  services  of  such  organization:  or 

■■(11)  such  library  is  open  and  available  to 
the  general  public,  does  not  charge  a  fee  for 
admission  to  its  premises  or  use  on  the 
premises  of  the  library  collection,  and  is  oo- 
erated  by  an  organization,  none  of  whose 
income  is  expended  for  purposes  other  than 
the  construction,  maintenance,  expansion, 
ooeratlon.  or  manafcement  of  such  library. 
Its  collection  and  the  premises  on  which 
such  library  is  located." 


(c)  For  purposes  of  sections  809(b)  and  607 
of  such  Code,  an  organization  which  for  Its 
first  taxable  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  is  described 
in  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  treated  as  not  having  been  a  pri- 
vate foundation  at  any  time  before  the  first 
day  of  such  first  taxable  year.9 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  cer- 
tain multiyear  pension  plan  distribu- 
tions to  be  treated  as  qualifying  roll- 
over distributions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TECHNICAL    CHANCE    IN    ERISA    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  under  reg- 
ulations promulgated  under  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
and  made  effective  as  of  January  1.  1977. 
a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  John  W.  Pnne 
received  a  portion  of  his  share  of  the 
Variety  Wholesalers,  Inc.  pension  plan 
which  was  terminated  in  1976.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  final  sum  in  this  pension 
program  to  my  constituent  was  delayed 
because  of  the  1977  change  in  ERISA 
regulations  dealing  with  the  right  of  a 
participant  to  purchase  an  insurance 
policy  on  his  own  life  from  a  qualified 
retirement  plan.  At  the  time  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Variety  Wholesalers 
plan,  such  a  purchase  was  a  prohibited 
transaction. 

Mr.  Pope  received  a  iwrtion  of  his 
share  of  the  plan's  assets  on  December 
20,  1976  and  on  January  7.  1977  he  es- 
tablished a  rollover  (IRA)  account.  Also 
in  the  month  of  January,  Mr.  Pope  par- 
chased  the  policy  on  his  life  from  the 
plan  thus  enabling  the  trustee  to  de- 
liver the  balance  of  his  fund  to  him. 

Mr.  Pope  deposited  these  funds  to  his 
rollover  (IRA)  account  on  January  24, 
1977.  Thus  a  complete  rollover  on  all 
funds  received  by  Mr.  Pope  from  the 
terminated  pension  plan  was  effected 
within  60  days,  In  compliance  with  the 
code. 

Upon  audit  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  of  Mr.  Pope's  1976  and  1977  tax 
returns  the  entire  rollover  (IRA)  was 
disallowed  because  the  two  distributions 
were  made  in  different  tax  years.  The 
IRS  assessed  an  income  tax  deficiency, 
plus  interest  and  penalty  for  excess  con- 
tributions. 

This  entire  problem  was  created  by  the 
fact  that  while  Mr.  Pope  followed  the 
law  in  rolling  his  distribution  into  an 
IRA  within  60  days,  he  Is  being  unjustly 
penalized  due  to  a  technicality  in  ERISA 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
acquire  the  policy  on  his  own  life  and 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  401(a) 
(6>  of  the  code. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  simply 
make  it  clear  that  as  long  as  a  recipient 
of  funds  from  a  canceled  pension  plan 
acts  within  the  prescribed  60-day  period, 
that  this  process  be  treated  as  if  it  took 
place  within  the  tax  year  he  received  the 
payments. 

Clearly.  Congress  did  not  intend  to 
penalize  taxpayers  who  conformed  with 
the  act's  requirements,  but  who  faced 
adverse  treatment  by  the  IRS  because 
the  payout  made  In  conformance  with 


ERISA  following  the  cancellation  of  a 
pension  plan  straddled  2  tax  years. 

I  am  informed  that  the  bill  results  in 
a  negligible  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  697 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled. 
Section  1.  Rollover   or   Multitear   Distri- 
butions. 

Section  402(a)(6)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special  rollover 
rules)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  CCRTAXN  POVT-TAXABLR-TXiUI  DUTSIBU- 
TIONS  TREATED  AS  DISTRIBUTED  WrTHIN  1  TAX- 
ABLE TEAR. — For  purposes  of  paragraph  (5) 
(D)(1)  (I),  if  the  last  distributions  or  pay- 
ments under  a  plan  are  made — 

"(1)  after  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  of 
the  recipient  in  which  1  or  more  distribu- 
tions are  nuide  under  that  plan  on  account 
of  its  termination  or  the  complete  discon- 
tinuance of  contributions  under  the  plan, 
and 

"(11)  before  the  date  prescribed  by  law  for 
making  a  return  of  tax  under  this  chapter 
for  that  taxable  year  ( without  regard  to  any 
extensions  thereof) , 

then    such    last   distributions   or   payments 
shall  be  treated  as  made  on  the  last  day  of 
such  taxable  year.". 
Sec.  2.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  1  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  .September  2.  1974. 
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By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  698.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  assist  the  Yuma 
County  Water  Users'  Association,  Ari- 
zona, to  relocate  the  headquarters  of 
such  association:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

TTTMA    COUNTY    WATER    USERS'    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  measure 
which  will  help  to  preserve  and  restore 
one  of  the  Southwest's  great  historic 
sites.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  demon- 
strate the  significant  role  the  West  has 
played  in  this  Nation's  historical  past. 

In  keeping  with  the  soirit  of  the  His- 
toric Sites  Act  of  1935.  former  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  designated 
the  Yuma  Crossing  and  associated  sites 
as  a  national  historic  landmark.  These 
sites  include  the  Quartermaster  Depot. 
Fort  Yuma,  the  territorial  prison,  and 
the  U.S.  customhouse. 

Of  particular  interest  and  the  predom- 
inant objective  of  this  legislation  is  the 
restoration  of  the  Old  Quartermaster 
Depot.  The  Old  Quartermaster  Depot  was 
constructed  by  the  military  around  1859 
as  a  storage  and  supply  depot  for  mili- 
tary nosts  in  Arizona.  New  Mexico.  Utah, 
and  Texas.  A  6-month  suoplv  of  ammu- 
nition, clothing,  and  food  were  kept  at 
the  depot  at  all  times,  and  supplies  were 
transported  by  oceangoing  vessels  from 
points  in  California,  around  the  Baja 
T^eninsula  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado 
River.  There  they  were  transferred  to 
river  steamboats  and  taken  up  river  to 


Arizona  City.  After  1862,  the  boats  were 
unloaded  and  supplies  were  taken  to  the 
depot  for  storage.  In  1880,  after  the  de- 
pot had  served  its  purpose,  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  military  and  the  equipment 
and  supplies  were  transferred  to  Fort 
Lowell,  near  Tucson. 

In  1906.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
occupied  the  depot  when  it  began  its 
initial  water  diversion  project  on  the 
lower  Colorado  River.  The  Bureau,  now 
the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Service, 
entered  into  a  repayment  contract  with 
the  Yuma  Water  Users'  Association,  a 
nonprofit,  private  corporation  function- 
ing as  an  irrigation  district,  to  construct 
irrigation  works  to  divert  the  flows  of 
Colorado  River  water  from  points  in 
California  to  Arizona  farmlands  in  the 
Yuma  Valley.  This,  the  oldest  reclama- 
tion project  on  the  lower  Colorado 
River,  became  known  as  the  valley  divi- 
sion of  the  Yuma  project.  The  Bureau 
continued  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
project  at  the  Old  Quartermaster  Depot 
until  1951,  when  it  entered  into  another 
contract  with  the  Water  Users'  Associa- 
tion, transferring  the  operation  and 
maintenance  function  of  the  project  to 
the  Water  Users'  Association  from  the 
Old  Quartermaster  Depot  site. 

The  repayment  contract  was  fully  re- 
paid to  the  United  States  in  1962,  and  the 
Association  has  since  worked  under  an 
agreement  with  Water  and  Power  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
project. 

The  State  of  Arizona,  in  conjunction 
with  the  city  of  Yuma  and  the  Quechan 
Indian  Tribe,  has  initiated  the  historic 
preservation  and  renovation  of  the  Yuma 
Crossing  and  Associated  Sites.  The  city 
has  dedicated  parcels  of  land  along  the 
Colorado  River  and  west  of  the  land- 
mark for  parks  and  recreational  pur- 
poses. Subsequently,  the  restoration  of 
the  historic  sites,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Old  Quartermaster  Depot,  has  been 
moving  along  quite  smoothly.  Before  the 
restoration  of  the  depot  can  move  for- 
ward, the  Water  Users'  Association  must 
be  relocated. 

The  Water  and  Power  Resources  Serv- 
ice and  the  Water  Users'  Association  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  preserving  the 
landmark  for  all  Americans  to  enjoy, 
and  are  willirg  to  transfer  the  opera- 
tional headquarters  of  the  association. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  author- 
ity to  relocate  the  association  and  make 
the  necessary  funds  available  for  such  a 
move. 

Clearly,  the  Old  Quartermaster  Depot 
possesses  the  values  and  qualities  signifi- 
cant in  interpreting  the  historical  herit- 
age of  our  great  Nation.  Enactment  of 
this  measure  will  insure  the  continued 
proper  preservation  of  the  National 
Landmark  known  as  the  Yuma  Crossing 
and  the  Associated  Sites. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  prompt  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
and  hope  that  this  measure  can  receive 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  early  in  this 
session  so  that  the  necessary  steps  in  the 
restoration  process  can  be  undertaken 
without  further  delay. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  698 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  available  to  the  Yuma  County  Water 
Users'  Association.  Arizona,  suitable  facili- 
ties for  use  by  such  Association  in  carrying 
out  its  project  functions,  and  to  assist  such 
Association  in  relocating  from  its  present 
facilities  In  the  Yuma  Quartermaster's  Depot 
and  Associated  Historic  Sites. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  facilities  available  to 
the  Yuma  County  Water  Users'  Association 
on  the  basis  of  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  carrj' 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  699.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Federal  Di- 
version Act  of  1981;"  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

FEDERAL    DIVERSION    ACT     OF     1981 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Federal  Diversion 
Act  of  1981.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  both  the  95th  and  the  96th 
Congresses.  Hearings  held  on  the  bill  in 
the  95th  Congress  reviewed  the  history 
of  pretrial  diversion  programs  in  the 
United  States  on  both  the  Federal  and 
State  levels  and  the  report  issued  with 
the  bill  in  the  96th  Congress  outlined 
the  advantages  of  a  statutory  diversion 
program  and  the  need  for  congressional 
implementation  of  diversion  programs. 

In  reviewing  the  genesis  of  the  diver- 
sion concept,  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  much  of  the  theo- 
retical basis  for  diversion  was  not  sup- 
portable by  existing  research.  However, 
the  subcommittee  found  much  prag- 
matic justification  for  increasing  the 
number  of  Federal  programs.  The  sub- 
committee determined  that  the  Federal 
Diversion  Act  would  be  a  significant 
addition  to  the  Federal  criminal  justice 
system. 

Briefly,  pretrial  diversion  operates  in 
this  manner: 

Soon  after  arrest  <  for  instance,  at  the 
bail  release  interview)  the  accused  is 
interviewed  and  screened  by  the  pretrial 
diversion  agency  to  determine  eligibility 
for  the  diversion  program.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  the  accused  not  be  charged 
with  a  violent  crime  and  not  be  a  recidi- 
vist to  be  eligible.  Names  of  eligible  per- 
sons are  submitted  to  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  a  final  determination  of  suitability. 

The  Attorney  General,  by  regulation, 
and  the  U.S.  attorney,  by  his  or  her 
prosecutorial  discretion  may  establish 
further  suitability  criteria.  lif  accepted, 
the  accused,  his  attorney,  and  the  U.S. 
attorney  design  a  program  that  may 
consist  of  medical  treatment,  psycho- 
logical treatment,  restitution,  residence 
in  a  halfway  house,  community  service, 
or  other  elements. 

While  the  accused  is  participating  in 
this  program,  charges  against  him  or  her 


are  suspended.  If  the  accused  success- 
fully completes  the  plan  and  has  not 
been  arrested  for  other  offenses,  the  U.S. 
attorney  dismisses  the  charges.  If  not. 
the  accused  has  a  very  limited  right  to 
appeal  the  decision  to  prosecute. 

While  early  literature  on  pretrial  di- 
version suggested  that  such  programs 
would  result  in  reduced  recidivism  rates 
and  reductions  in  court  calendar  back- 
logs, no  clear  data  was  presented  to  the 
subcommittee  to  support  these  claims. 
What  the  subcommittee  did  discover  was 
a  rather  significant  gap  in  the  options 
available  to  a  prosecutor  in  a  certain 
class  of  cases.  "These  cases  are  offenses 
serious  enough  to  require  action  by  the 
criminal  justice  system,  yet  the  circum- 
stances of  each  csise  mitigate  the  seri- 
ousness. Formal  prosecution,  with  the 
onus  of  a  criminal  conviction  resulting, 
is  inappropriate. 

Historicallv.  the  justice  system  re- 
sponded to  these  cases  by  dismissal  of 
the  charges,  lectures  by  the  police  with- 
out arrest,  or  full  prosecution.  The  ad 
hoc  diversion  system  arose  from  the  gen- 
eral unsuitabHity  of  these  other  re- 
sDonses:  The  prosecutor  would  agree  to 
dismiss  charges  if  the  accused  exhibited 
good  behavior  over  a  period  of  time. 

This  informal  process  is  unsatisfac- 
tory for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  prose- 
cutor's authority  to  conduct  diversion  Is 
not  clearly  established.  Lacking  court 
involvement  or  representation  of  the 
accused  by  coimsel.  the  process  provides 
no  orotections  for  procedural  riehts. 
Most  important,  the  informal  process  is 
arbitrary,  discretionary,  and  imevenly 
applied. 

Althoueh  the  Justice  Deoartment  has 
implemented  a  formal  diversion  pro- 
gram, the  committee  found  that  con- 
gressional implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram is  still  needed.  Despite  the  aooroval 
of  diversion  programs  by  the  Deoart- 
ment of  Justice,  testimony  of  the  Deoart- 
ment indicates  that  diversion  is  being 
iitiliTcd  formally  in  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  districts.  Mandating  the  im- 
plementation of  programs  in  each  dis- 
trict is  necessary  to  effect  sieniflcant 
reductions  of  court  costs  and  caseloads. 
Legislation  is  also  necessarv  to  insure 
that  standardized  minimum  entry  cri- 
teria and  procedures  are  utilized.  Al- 
though program  guidelines  have  been 
nromul^ated  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice US.  attorneys  are  under  no  man- 
dat«»  to  follow  the  orocedures. 

The  subcommittee  addres-sed  these  dif- 
ficulties and  concluded  that  the  need  for 
a  statutorily  mandated  pretrial  diver- 
.sion  program  was  real.  Further,  while 
the  subcommittee  found  statistical  vali- 
dation lacking,  evidence  sueerests  that  a 
national  proeram.  consistently  utilized 
in  approDriate  cases,  could  possibly  pre- 
vent some  f  rst-time  offenders  from  be- 
coming recidivists. 

Mr.  President.  I  uree  mv  colleamies  to 
review  the  reports  on  the  bill  from  the 
95th  and  96th  Coneresses.  I  hooe  that 
mv  colleagues  will  loin  me  in  supporting 
this  hill,  which  hearings  have  shown 
would  be  a  sienificant  addition  to  the 
Federal  criminal  justice  system.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

S«c.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"PBderal  Diversion  Act  of  1981." 

Sec  103.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that: 

( 1 )  m  the  Interest  of  operating  the  Federal 
criminal  Justice  system  efficiently,  protecting 
society,  and  deterring  individuals  charged 
with  violating  criminal  laws  from  future 
criminal  acts  can  be  served  by  creating  al- 
ternatives to  prosecution:  and 

(3)  such  alternatives  can  be  accomplished 
In  appropriate  cases  without  losing  the  gen- 
eral deterrent  effect  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system. 

Ssc.  103.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  immediately 
after  chapter  309  the  following  new  chapter ; 

••Chapter  310— DIVERSION 
"Sec. 

"3201    Definitions. 

"3203.  Admission  to  diversion  program. 
"3303.   Voluntariness  of  waiver  of  rights. 
"3304.  Inadmissibility  of  diversion  informa- 
tion. 
•'3305.  Continuation  and  dismissal  of  charges. 
"3306.     Termination:      review:     completion: 

withdrawal. 
••3207.  District  panel. 

•'3208.  Authority  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
"i  3301.  DefinlUons 

"As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term — 

••(1)  'eligible  individual'  means  any  per- 
son against  whom  a  prosecutable  case  exists 
for  an  offense  against  the  United  States 
where — 

'•(A)  the  alleged  offense  did  not  involve 
the  threat  or  infliction  of  serious  bodily  In- 
jury to  other  persons: 

"(B)  It  Is  reasonably  foreseeable  that  the 
person  will  not  commit  violent  acts  if  ad- 
mitted to  a  diversion  program: 

"(C)  the  person  has  not  exhibited  a  con- 
tinuing   pattern    of    criminal    behavior; 

•'(D)  the  person  meets  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  regvilatlons  Issued  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  guidelines  established  by  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  in  the  district 
where  the  indictment.  Information,  or  com- 
plaint is  filed:  and 

"(B)  the  person  Is  admitted  to  participa- 
tion In  a  diversion  program  by  the  attorney 
for  the  Government  in  the  district  in  which 
the  indictment.  Information,  or  complaint 
Is  filed: 

"(3)  'diversion  program"  may  include,  but 
Is  not  limited  to.  medical,  educational,  vo- 
cational, social,  and  psychological  services: 
corrective  and  preventative  guidance,  train- 
ing, and  counseling:  provision  for  residence 
in  a  halfway  house  or  other  suitable  place: 
other  services  designed  to  protect  the  public 
and  benefit  the  Individual:  restitution  to 
victims  of  the  offense  or  offenses  charged: 
and  uncompensated  service  to  the  commu- 
nity: 

"(3)  'diversion  plan'  means  a  written 
agreement,  signed  by  the  eligible  Individual, 
defense  counsel .  diversion  administrator,  and 
the  attorney  for  the  Government,  that  states 
those  elements  of  a  diversion  program  in 
which  the  eligible  individual  will  participate 
to  assure  that  he  will  lead  a  lawful  life,  and 
states  the  length  of  time  required  to  com- 
plete the  plan:  but  In  no  event  shall  a  diver- 
sion plan  exceed  twelve  months  except  to 
allow  the  person  admitted  sufficient  time  to 
make  restitution:  and 

■■(4)  'diversion  administrator'  means  a 
person  designated  by  the  Attorney  General, 
after  cons\iltatlon  with  the  district  planning 
group,  as  administrator  of  the  diversion  pro- 
gram: except  that  in  those  districts  in  which 


a  chief  pretrial  servtcee  officer  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  a  panel  consisting  of  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  circuit,  the  chief  judge  of  the 
district,  and  a  magistrate  of  the  district  (or 
their  respective  designees) ,  the  chief  pretrial 
services  officer  shall  also  serve  as  the  diver- 
sion administrator. 
"i  3303.  Admission  to  diversion  program 

"(a)  The  diversion  administrator  or  his 
assistants  shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  upon 
arrest  or  the  Issuance  of  a  summons  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible,  review  the  alle- 
gations against  each  person  charged  with  a 
criminal  offense  against  the  United  States 
and  interview  each  person  who  he  believes 
may  be  eligible  for  diversion.  The  diversion 
administrator  shall  then  make  a  report  to 
the  attorney  for  the  Government  on  the  eli- 
gibility of  each  person  charged.  A  person 
who  has  not  had  the  allegations  against  him 
reviewed  may  request  to  be  considered  for 
admission  by  application  to  the  diversion 
administrator.  The  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment may  require  further  investigation  by 
the  diversion  administrator  of  a  person  be- 
ing considered  for  admission  with  the  con- 
sent of  that  person.  IX  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  determines  that  a  person  is  suit- 
able, the  diversion  administrator  shall  pre- 
pare a  diversion  plan.  Upon  agreement  of  the 
attorney  for  the  Government,  dlven>lon  ad- 
ministrator, eligible  person,  and  defense 
counsel  about  the  elements  of  the  plan,  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  shall  assign 
supervision  of  the  plan  to  the  diversion  ad- 
ministrator. A  determination  of  eligibility  or 
suitability  by  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment shall  not  be  subject  to  review  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 

"(b)  The  diversion  administrator  shall  re- 
port to  the  attorney  for  the  Government  on 
the  progress  of  the  person  in  carrying  out 
his  plan  in  a  manner  and  at  times  the  at- 
torney for  the  Government  and  diversion  ad- 
ministrator deem  appropriate  and  shall  at 
the  same  time  provide  a  copy  of  each  such 
report  to  the  person  and  defense  counsel. 
"S3303.  Voluntariness  of  waiver  of  rights 

"No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  a  diver- 
sion program  unless  he  has  voluntarily 
agreed  to  participate  and  has  received  a  copy 
of  his  diversion  plan,  and  has  voluntarily 
waived.  In  the  presence  of  a  Judge  or  magis- 
trate and  with  the  advice  of  counsel  (ex- 
cept in  a  case  where  counsel  has  been  volun- 
tarily waived) .  all  aoplicable  statutes  of  lim- 
itations and  his  right  to  a  speedy  trial  for 
the  period  of  diversion. 

"§  3204.  Inadmissibility  of  diversion  informa- 
tion 

"Whenever  a  person  Is  admitted  to  a  diver- 
sion program  and  his  diversion  plan  Is  later 
terminated  or  the  person  withdraws  and 
prosecution  Is  resumed,  any  statement  made 
or  other  Information  given  by  the  person  In 
connection  with  the  determination  of  his  eli- 
gibility or  sultabilUv  for  the  program,  any 
statement  made  by  the  person  while  partici- 
pating in  an  activity  of  the  program,  and 
any  statement,  report  or  other  information 
concerning  his  participation  In  the  program 
shall  not  be  admissible  against  the  person 
on  the  Issue  of  his  guilt  of  the  offense  that 
was  the  basis  for  diversion  in  any  Judicial 
proceeding  in  which  he  Is  accused  of  the 
offense.  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  limit  the  admissibility  of  any  Information 
for  purposes  of  Impeachment. 

"i  3305.  Continuation      and      dismissal      of 
charges 

"In  each  case  involving  a  person  who  is  ad- 
mitted to  a  diversion  program  under  this 
chapter,  the  criminal  charges  against  the 
person  shall  be  continued  without  final  dis- 
position for  the  period  agreed  ui>on  in  the  di- 
version plan,  unless  the  admission  is  termi- 
nated, completed  earlier,  or  the  person  with- 
draws pursuant  to  section  3306  of  this  chap- 


ter. Upon  the  expiration  of  the  diversion 
period,  the  attorney  for  the  Government 
shall  file  a  dismissal  with  prejudice  as  pro- 
vided in  section  3206(C).  Nothing  In  thU 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  limit  further 
investigation  of  the  offense  charged  or  pres- 
entation of  evidence  to  a  grand  jury  during 
the  diversion  period. 

"}  3206.  Termination:     review:     completion; 
withdrawal 

"(a)  If  the  attorney  for  the  Government 
finds  the  person  is  not  fulfilling  his  obliga- 
tions under  the  plan,  or  has  discovered  facts 
previously  unknown  to  him  demonstrating 
that  the  person  is  not  suitable  for  diversion, 
the  attorney  for  the  Government  may  resume 
prosecution.  The  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment shall  make  a  written  statement  nt  the 
factual  basis  for  his  determination  to  resume 
prosecution  and  transmit  copies  to  the  per- 
son and  to  defense  counsel.  The  person  and 
de.'enso  counsel  shall  thereafter  be  notified 
of  their  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  and  the  diver- 
sion administrator  to  contest  the  determina- 
tion within  a  reasonable  time  as  established 
by  tho  Attorney  General. 

"(b)  If  the  person  falls  to  contest  the 
determination  of  the  attorney  for  the  Gov- 
ernment within  the  time  specified,  no  fur- 
ther review  of  the  determination  shall  be 
granted.  If.  on  the  appearance  of  the  person 
and  defense  counsel  before  the  attorney  for 
the  Government  and  the  diversion  adminis- 
trator, the  attorney  for  the  Government  de- 
te-mlnes  that  prosecution  shall  be  resumed, 
the  person  may  petition  the  court  for  review. 
If  the  court  finds  that  no  fact  exists  upon 
which  the  attorney  for  the  Government  could 
base  a  determination  to  resume  prosecution, 
the  court  shall  order  that  the  person  be 
allowed  to  fulfill  his  obligations  under  the 
plan  or  shall  dismiss  the  charges  if  the  court 
finds  that  all  such  obligations  have  been 
fulfilled.  In  a  proceeding  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  evidence  shall  be 
admissible  regardless  of  Its  admissibility  in 
a  trial  on  the  offense. 

'•(c)  If  the  diversion  administrator  certifies 
to  the  attorney  for  the  Government  at  any 
time  during  the  period  of  diversion  that  the 
person  has  fulfilled  his  oblieat'ons  and  s"c- 
cessfully  completed  the  plan,  and  if  the 
attorney  for  the  Gove-nmeit  concurs,  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  shall  file,  by 
l<»ave  of  court,  a  dismissal  with  preluvllf-e  o' 
the  Indictment,  Information,  or  complaint 
against  the  person. 

••(d)  A  person  participating  In  a  diversion 
plan  may  withdraw  at  any  time,  and  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  may  resume 
prosecution. 

••(e)  Whenever  a  diversion  plan  is  termi- 
nated or  the  person  withdraws  before  com- 
pletion of  the  plan  and  the  prosecution  Is 
resumed  resulting  in  a  conviction,  the  court 
s>i»U  consider  the  length  and  nature  of  th^ 
defendant's  participation  in  the  plan  and 
may  credit  such  participation  as  time  served 
toward  any  sentence  of  probation  or  In- 
carceration. 
"§  3207.  District  panel 

"(a)  The  panel  established  by  section  3153 
(b)  of  this  title,  together  with  the  diversion 
administrator  and  such  other  Individuals  as 
the  panel  may  appoint,  shall  constitute  a 
diversion  advisory  committee.  The  pai^el  may 
anpoint  Individuals  representing  agencies  to 
which  persons  are  referred  under  a  diversion 
proeram  pursuant  to  this  chapter.  The  eroup 
shall  plan  the  Implementation  of  the  diver- 
sion proKram  for  the  district  and  review  on 
a  regular  basis  the  administration  and  prog- 
ress of  such  program.  The  group  shall  re- 
port to  the  Attorney  General  at  times'  and 
in  a  manner  as  the  Attorney  General  shall 
prescribe. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  groun  shall  not  be 
compensated,  but  may  be  reimbursed  pur- 
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suant  to  section  3208  for  reasonable  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  carrying  out  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  conunlttee. 
"5  3208.  Authority  of  the  Attorney  General 

•■(a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  the  Attorney  General  shall — 

"(1)  reimburse  agencies  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  for  the  cost  of 
services  of  United  States  probation  officers, 
pretrial  service  officers,  and  employees  other 
than  Judges,  magistrates,  or  Federal  public 
defenders,  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter: 

"(2)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  persons  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  w.th- 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  appointments  In  the 
competitive  services  and  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates; 

"(3)  acquire  such  facilities,  cervices,  and 
materials  as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter;  and 

"(4)  enter  Into  contracts  and  other  agree- 
ments without  regard  to  advertising  require- 
ments for  the  acquisition  of  such  personnel, 
facilities,  services,  and  materials  which  he 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  responsibilities 
described  in  subsection  (a),  the  Attorney 
General  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  Issue,  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
regulations  for  use  by  the  United  States  at- 
torneys governing  recommendations  jf  per- 
sons to  diversion  programs; 

"(2)  conduct  research  and  prepare  c<incise 
annual  reports  for  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Judicial  Conference  showing 
the  progress  of  all  diversion  programs  In  ful- 
filling the  purposes  set  forth  In  this  chapter; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  audit  of  any  funds 
expended  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter other  than  funds  expended  to  provide  for 
defense  counsel; 

"(4)  be  authorized  to  accent  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services;  and 

"(5)  promote  the  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  local  diversion  programs, 
and  all  agencies  which  provide  education, 
training,  counseling,  legal,  employment,  or 
other  social  services  under  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress to  assure  that  eligible  Individuals  ad- 
mitted to  diversion  programs  can  benefit  to 
the  extent  possible." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  and  for  part  II  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  Immedlatelv  after  the  item  relating 
to  chapter  209  the  following : 
"210.  Diversion 3201.". 

Sec.  104.  For  the  purposes  of  canylne  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  Is  author- 
ized to  be  aoDropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  eniin?;  September  30.  1982.  1983,  1984. 
and  1985  the  sum  of  t3.000.000. 


By  Mr.  WAIiOP  (for  himself.  Mr. 

DoiCENici.    Mr.    Cranston.   Mr. 

ScHMiTT.  and  Mr.  H^YAKAw<^) : 
S.  700.  A  bill  to  amend  chanter  45  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  exemotion  of  the  State 
share  of  Federal  rovalties  from  the  crude 
oil  windfall  profit  tax  and  to  insure  the 
deductibility  of  certain  severance  taxes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EXEMPTION  OF  STATE  SHARE  OF  FEDERAL  ROYAL- 
TIES   FROM    WINDFALL    PROFIT   TAX 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  redress  the 
Inadvertent  financial  burdens  imposed 
on  State,  local  governments,  and  Indian 


tribes  by  the  windfall  profit  tax.  I  can- 
not believe  the  windfall  profit  tax  was 
ever  intended  to  handicap  the  financing 
of  projects  for  the  public  good.  States, 
local  governments,  and  Indian  tribes  do 
not  reap  "windfall  profits,"  they  do  not 
transgress  the  public  interest  by  hoard- 
ing money  and  misallocating  resources. 
On  the  contrary,  they  benefit  the  public 
interest  by  providing  necessary  services. 
Nevertheless,  the  windfall  profit  tax 
limits  the  ability  of  these  governments 
to  provide  basic  services.  This  legislation 
remedies  the  situation  by  exempting 
Federal  royalty  oil  from  the  tax,  by  mak- 
ing local  ad  valorem  taxes  and  tribal 
severance  taxes  deductible  from  the  tax, 
and  by  clarifying  a  term  used  in  assess- 
ing tax  liability. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  windfall 
profit  tax  (WPT)  directly  affects  the 
amount  of  domestic  petroleum  explora- 
tion and  development  by  sii^oning  off 
cash  flow  that  otherwise  would  be  used 
to  finance  such  ventures.  Not  widely 
known,  however,  is  that  the  WPT  in- 
directly affects  the  amoimt  of  explora- 
tion and  devdopment  by  eroding  the 
quality  and  limiting  the  quantity  of 
logistical  support  provided  through  the 
governments  of  mineral  producing  re- 
gions. Oil  wells  do  not  drill  themselves; 
oil  does  not  flow  from  reservoir  to  refin- 
ery in  some  mysterious  process  that  re- 
quires little  or  no  help. 

Himdreds  of  workers  are  needed  to 
drill  each  well  and  hundreds  more  are 
needed  to  develop  it  for  commercial  pro- 
duction. As  a  result,  locations  proximate 
to  the  oil  fields  face  a  massive  influx  of 
population.  Historically,  these  "boom- 
towns" — whether  they  existed  previously 
as  commimities  or  just  groups  of  build- 
ings— have  been  hard  pressed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  new  workers.  The 
ensuing  deterioration  of  the  quality  of 
life  in  these  towns  creates  many  prob- 
lems, not  the  least  of  which  are  soaring 
crime  and  increasing  pollution.  The  at- 
traction of  numerous  jobs  paying  high 
wages  in  these  towns  soon  pales  in  com- 
parison to  the  risks  and  hardships  en- 
coimtered  in  Uving  there.  Even  the  high 
wages  become  not  so  high  as  prices  and 
rents  skyrocket  to  Ining  equilibrium  to 
demand  and  supply.  Consequently,  the 
influx  of  people  ■'dows  and  the  oil  com- 
panies are  left  without  the  workers  they 
need  to  explore  and  develop  new  petro- 
leum reserves. 

To  combat  this.  States  and  local 
governments  need  extra  funds.  To  main- 
tain the  livability  of  their  towns,  they 
need  more  money  to  provide  more  public 
services  to  more  people.  Recognizing  the 
costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  mineral  ex- 
traction. Congress  granted  the  States  a 
share  of  the  Federal  royalty  on  oil  in 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  The 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  gave  the  States  a 
37.5  percent  share  of  the  12.5  percent 
royalty  received  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  mineral  extraction  on  public 
lands.  The  State's  share  of  the  royalty 
was  specifically  designated  for  such  pub- 
lic programs  as  road  construction,  road 
ma-ntenance,  and  funding  for  local 
schools.  The  restriction  on  the  use  of  the 
money  proved  onerous,  however. 


When  an  area  is  newly  opened  for 
mineral  extraction,  local  government 
entities  must  assume  a  vast  array  of  pub- 
lic services.  The  exploding  population 
growth  creates  demands  for  more  than 
just  new  schools  and  roads.  New  hospi- 
tals, new  sewers,  more  fire  and  police 
protection,  and  other  new  public  facili- 
ties are  demanded  as  well.  Congress  ac- 
knowledged this  fact  and  altered  royalty 
oil  policy  by  amending  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 
First,  the  State's  share  of  the  Federal 
royalty  was  increased  from  37.5  to  50  per- 
cent. Second,  the  1976  act  broadened  the 
allowable  use  of  the  State's  share  of  the 
royalty  so  that  they  would  have  more 
flexibility  in  responding  to  energy  devel- 
opment. 

The  additional  12.5  percent  granted  to 
States  was  not  earmarked  for  specific 
projects,  but  was  intended  for  use  in 
such  programs  as  planning  community 
development,  expanding  public  services, 
and  fimding  new  public  facilities,  with 
priority  going  to  those  areas  suffering 
the  greatest  impact.  As  a  result  of  these 
amendments,  the  1976  policy  for  Federal 
royalty  so  that  they  would  have  more 
to  help  State  accommodate  energy  devel- 
opment than  that  of  1920. 

Unfortunately,  passage  of  the  WPT 
undermined  the  1976  policy  by  taxing 
the  Federal  and  State  share  of  the  min- 
eral royalty,  thus  reducing  the  funds  re- 
turning to  the  States.  Congress  has 
turned  its  back  on  its  commitment  to  as- 
s  st  the  States  in  dealing  with  energy 
development.  In  many  regions  of  the 
West,  energy  development  is  deterred  by 
the  fact  that  local  governments  are  im- 
able  to  provide  financing  for  basic  human 
services.  Oil  exploration  cannot  go  forth 
when  workers  have  no  schools  for  their 
children,  have  no  hospitals  for  when 
they  are  sick,  and  have  no  police  for  their 
protection. 

Adequate  services  must  be  provided  if 
we  want  to  attract  workers  to  the  energy 
projects  of  the  Western  States.  Nonethe- 
less, the  States  will  not  be  able  to  provide 
support  for  the  development  of  domestic 
energy  resources  unless  they  are  able  to 
ra'se  the  revenues  needed  to  address 
energy  impact  problems.  The  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today  wiU  help  provide 
adequate  fimds  to  the  States  and  facili- 
tate energy  development  by  allowing  the 
full  share  of  the  States'  royalty  from 
Federal  leases  to  return  to  the  States. 

By  preventing  local  ad  valorem  taxes 
from  being  deducted,  the  WPT  deals  yet 
another  heavy-handed  blow  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  further  distorts 
their  tax  treatment.  While  it  allows  State 
severance  taxes  to  be  deducted,  the  WPT 
reverses  this  treatment  for  taxes  levied 
at  the  local  or  county  level.  The  nonde- 
ductible status  of  ad  valorem  taxes  gen- 
erates pressures  for  these  governments 
to  turn  them  into  a  severance  tax.  Any 
State  is  free  to  work  with  county  and 
local  governments  to  convert  ad  valorem 
taxes  to  a  State  severance  tax,  but  pur- 
suing this  alternative  is  like  opening 
Pandora's  box.  with  all  the  attendant 
ccmsequences. 

To  change  the  status  of  a  local  ad  val- 
orem tax  to  a  State  severance  tax  would 
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require  a  constitutiotiai  amendment  in 
many  States.  This  would  inevitably  lead 
to  the  disintegration  of  the  fiscal  rela- 
tionship between  States  and  their  polit- 
ical subdivisions,  since  revenue  formerly 
going  straight  to  the  local  level  would  be 
routed  instead  through  the  State  govern- 
ment. Many  extra  layers  of  bureaucracy 
would  be  needed  to  rearrange  long -estab- 
lished patterns  of  distributing  funds  to 
local  governments,  and  the  end  result 
would  be  that  everyone  winds  up  with 
less  money  because  so  much  is  wasted  in 
the  shufBe.  The  nondeductibility  of  ad 
valorem  taxes  affects  not  only  Govern- 
ment revenue,  but  also  oil  company  rev- 
enue. 

Oil  companies  face  the  burden  of  hav- 
ing to  pay  a  double  tax  on  their  produc- 
tion— both  ad  vEtlorem  and  windfall  tax. 
The  additional  tax  liability  can  do  noth- 
ing but  discourage  the  search  for  and 
production  of  domestic  oil.  My  legisla- 
tion relieves  the  varied  burdens  of  WPT 
by  making  all  ad  valorem  taxes  deduct- 
ible. 

The  problems  created  by  the  WPT  for 
Indian  tribes  are  no  less  discriminatory 
than  those  faced  by  city  and  county  gov- 
ernments. The  WPT  puts  Indian  oil  at 
competitive  disadvantage  by  allowing  oil 
companies  to  deduct  a  State  severance 
tax,  but  not  a  tribal  severance  tax.  Com- 
panies operating  on  the  reservation  of  a 
tribe  that  imposes  a  severance  tax  would 
have  to  pay  the  tribal  tax.  and  then  pay 
?.  Federal  tax  on  the  tax  paid  to  the  tribe. 
"nie  logical  alternative  for  oU  companies 
when  confronted  with  a  double  tax  is  to 
abandon  plans  for  exploration  and  devel- 
opment on  tribal  land,  which  leaves  the 
Indians  without  a  vital  source  of  revenue. 
Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  on  most  reservations 
knows  that  the  populations  are  extreme- 
ly poor  and  that  there  is  little  business 
activity  to  produce  revenue.  Tribal  gov- 
ernments must  depend  on  the  royalties 
and  tax  revenues  from  their  oil  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  needed  to  pay  for  public 
services.  However,  the  unequal  treatment 
puts  pressure  on  the  tribes  to  give  up 
consideration  of  severance  taxes  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  which  would  further 
narrow  an  already  meager  tax  base. 

The  enactment  of  taxes  on  the  sever- 
ing of  oil  from  reservation  land  Is  an  In- 
herent power  of  tribal  governments— a 
power  recognized  by  both  the  courts  and 
the  Congress.  The  Natural  Gas  and 
Policy  Act  acknowledged  a  tribe's  right 
to  tax,  and  recently  the  10th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Merrion  against 
Jlcarilla  Apache  Tribe  reaffirmed  it.  Yet 
the  effect  of  the  WPT  is  to  deny  that 
right  and  depart  from  established  Fed- 
eral tax  policy.  Once  again,  the  WPT 
Impinges  on  the  abUity  of  a  government 
unit  to  raise  funds  necessary  to  meef 
basic  public  services.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, tribal  severance  taxes  would  be 
made  deductible  from  the  WPT  and  the 
deleterious  effects  of  this  double  taxa- 
tion would  be  eliminated. 

The  last  problem  to  be  addressed  by 
this  legislation  is  an  oversight  created  by 
language  in  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
Act.  an  oversight  that  deprives  tax- 
exonpt  Government  entities  of  money 


from  their  net  profits  interest  in  oil  pro- 
duction. The  ambiguity  airises  from  use 
of  the  term  "economic  interest"  in  crude 
oil  to  describe  the  governmental  interest 
that  qualifies  for  exemption.  The  phrase 
"economic  interest,"  used  for  depletion 
purposes  by  taxpaying  oil  companies  un- 
der standard  Federal  income  tax  law, 
has  acquired  a  meaning  far  broader  than 
the  company's  net  profits  interest  un- 
der an  agreement  with  a  nontaxable 
Government  entity.  Thus,  an  oil  com- 
pany with  a  mere  5  percent,  or  less,  net 
profits  interest  may  be  deemed  to  have 
a  depletable  "economic  interest"  of  30 
percent  or  more.  Reciprocally,  the  eco- 
nomic interest  of  the  Government 
agency,  despite  its  95  percent  net  profits 
share,  may  be  70  percent  or  less.  This 
increases  the  WPT  paid  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  oil  company.  The 
company  then  deducts  the  extra  tax  from 
gross  profits  before  distributing  the  net 
profits  share  to  a  tax-exempt  public  en- 
tity, such  as  a  State.  The  effect  is  to  im- 
pose 95  percent  or  more  of  the  addi- 
tional tax  on  the  State  by  directly  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  money  left  after 
expenses  which  is  divided  as  net  profits 
This  legislation  revises  the  definition  of 
econwnic  interest  and  changes  the  pro- 
vision so  that  tax-exempt  entities  will 
receive  the  full  share  of  their  new  prof- 
its agreements. 

Mr.  President,  the  windfall  profit  tax 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  to  oppress 
State,  local,  and  tribal  governments.  The 
tax  treats  these  bodies  as  culprits,  when 
in  fact,  they  are  victims  of  its  sinpular 
purpose  to  raise  revenues  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  stop  usurping  funds  belong- 
ing to  lower  levels  of  government. 

The  other  government  entities  have  a 
responsibility  to  provide  basic  public 
services  to  their  people,  and  their  ability 
to  meet  public  needs  should  not  be  cur- 
tailed by  Federal  taxes.  Passage  of  my 
legislation  would  alleviate  the  burdens 
created  by  the  windfall  profit  tax  on 
State,  local,  and  tribal  governments,  and 
in  doing  so,  it  would  provide  those  gov- 
ernments with  the  funds  needed  to  sup- 
port energy  development.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  needed  change  in 
the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  reprinted,  in  the  Record,  follow- 
ing remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  700 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Revresentatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Qxtalitizd  Oovernmental  JtrrrR- 

EST  To  Include  State  Share  of 

Royalties  Under  the  Mineral 

Land  Leasing  Act. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  4994  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
quallfled  governmental  interest)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph; 

•■(4)  Amounts  Received  Under  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act — The  rlpht  of  a  State  to 
receive  oayments  under  section  35  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the  mining  of 
coal,  phosphate,  oil.  oil  shale,  gas.  and 
sodium  In  the  public  domain",  aoproved  Feb- 
ruary 25.   1920   (41   Stat.  437,  460:   30  U.S.C 


191),  shall  be  treated  as  a  quaimed  govern- 
mental interest.". 
Sec  2  Severance  Taxes 

(a)  Severance  Tax  Imposed  by  Indian 
Tribes.— Subsection  (c)  of  section  4996  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  severance  tax  adjustment)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  Severance  tax  imposed  by  Indian 
tribes. — The  term  'severance  tax'  shall  in- 
clude any  severance  tax  imposed  by  an  In- 
dian tribe,  and  such  severance  tax  shall  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  severance 
tax  imposed  by  a  State.". 

(b)  Ad  Valorem  Taxes. — Subparagraph  (B) 
of  section  4996(c)  (2»  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definition  of  severance  tax)  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "or  on  an  ad 
valorem  basis  determined  with  respect  to  the 
price  at  which  such  oil  is  sold". 

Sec.  3.  Assignment  of  Cost  Recovery  Oil 
To  Exempt  Qove.inmental  En- 
tities IN  Accordance  With  Their 
Net  Profits  Interests  for  Pub- 
poses  OF  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
(a)  General  Rule. — 

(1)  Definition  of  producer. — Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  4996(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (defining  producer)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B) 
as  subparagraph  (C)  and  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (A)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(B)  Certain  net  profits  interests  held 
BY  exempt  governmental  entities. — If  under 
a  net  profits  agreement  an  exempt  govern- 
mental entity's  cost  recovery  oil  share  Is  less 
than  its  net  profits  share — 

"(1)  such  entity  shall  be  treated  as  the 
producer  of  enough  additional  cost  recovery 
oil  that  its  cost  recovery  oil  share  equals  Its 
net  profits  share,  and 

"(ii)  each  party  to  the  agreement  having 
a  cost  recovery  oil  share  greater  than  its  net 
profits  share  shall  have  the  cost  recovery 
oil  of  which  It  Is  deemed  to  be  the  producer 
properly  reduced  so  that  the  aggregate  re- 
duction under  this  clause  equals  tiie  Increase 
under  clause  (I)." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment — Subparagraph 
(A)  of  such  paragraph  (1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subparagraph  (B)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)". 

(b)  Net  Profits  Interest:  Cost  Recovery 
Oil — Section  4996  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
other  definitions  and  special  rules)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as 
subsection  (1)  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (g)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  T'erms  Used  in  Subsection  (a)(1) 
(B).— For  purpo«es  of  subsection  (a)(1)(B) 
and  this  subsection — 

"(1)  Net  profits  agreement. — The  term 
'net  profits  agreement'  means  an  aereement 
providing  for  sharing  part  or  all  of  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  from  a  property  where — 

"(A)  1  or  more  parties  to  the  agreement 
are  to  be  reimbursed  for  qualified  costs  by 
the  allocation  of  cost  recovery  oil,  and 

"(B)  1  or  more  parties  to  the  aereement 
are  to  receive  a  share  of  any  oroductlon  of 
crude  oil  from  the  property  remaining  after 
reduction  for  the  cost  recovery  oil  referred  to 
In  subparagraph  (A) . 

"(2)  Cost  recovery  oil  defined. — The 
term  'cost  recovery  oil"  means  crude  oil 
produced  from  the  prooerty  which  Is  allo- 
cated to  a  party  as  reimbursement  for  quall- 
Ped  costs  paid  or  Incurred  with  respect  to 
the  property. 

"(3)  QuALHTEo  COSTS. — The  term  'quali- 
fied costs'  means  any  amount  paid  or  In- 
curred for  exploring  for.  or  developing  or 
producing.  1  or  more  oil  or  gas  wells  on  the 
property. 

"(4)  Exempt  govern  mental 'entttt. — ^The 
term   'exempt   governmental    entity   means 
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any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
and  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(5)  SHARE.— Any  party's  cost  recovery  oU 
share  or  net  profits  share  Is  the  percentage 
I  or  other  proportion)  which  such  party  has 
in  cost  recovery  oil  or  net  profits,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"(6)  Proper  reduction.— The  reductions 
under  clause  (11)  of  subsection  (a)(1)(B) 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  respective 
amounts  by  which  each  party's  cost  recovery 
oil  share  under  the  agreement  exceeds  what 
such  share  would  be  if  it  were  commen- 
surate with  such  party's  net  profits  share. 

"(7)  Scope  of  agreement. — A  net  profits 
agreement  shall  be  treated  as  covering  only 
shares  of  production  of  crude  oil  held  by 
parties  who  hold  economic  Interests  In  the 
property  (determined  without  regard  to  sub- 
section (a)  (1)(B))." 

(c)  Net  Income  Limftation. — Subsection 
(b)  of  section  4988  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  net  Income  limitation  on  windfall  profit) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Cost  recovery  oil  covered  by  net 
PROFITS  agreement. — ^Por  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2).  if  any  exempt  governmental  en- 
tity is  treated  under  section  4996(a)  (1)  (B) 
as  the  producer  of  any  portion  of  the  cost 
recovery  oil  covered  by  a  net  profits  agree- 
ment (within  the  meaning  of  section  4996 
(h))  — 

"(A)  no  other  person  shall  Include  in  his 
gross  Income  from  the  property  the  gross 
Income  from  such  portion,  and 

"(B)  the  qualified  costs  allocable  to  such 
portion  shall  be  treated  as  paid  or  incurred 
by  such  governmental  entity  (and  only  by 
such  governmental  entity)." 

(d)  Effective    Date. — 

( 1 )  In  general. — ^The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  oil  removed 
after   February   29,    1980. 

(2)  No  INTEREST  FOR  PAST   PERIODS. NO  In- 

Urest  shall  be  paid  or  credited  with  respect 
to  the  credit  or  refund  of  any  overpayment 
of  a  tax  Imposed  by  this  title,  and  no  In- 
terest shall  be  assessed  or  collected  with 
respect  to  any  underpayment  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  title,  for  any  period  before 
the  date  which  is  «0  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  the  extent 
that  such  overpayment  or  underpayment  Is 
attributable  to  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section. 
Sec  4.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply    to    periods    after   February   29.    1980. 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  Wallop,  Do- 
HENici.  Cranston,  and  Schmitt  in  in- 
troducing legislation  designed  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  problems  created  with 
the  passage  of  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
Act  in  December  of  1979.  Congress  en- 
acted the  windfall  profit  tax  measure 
which  covered  a  new  and  unfamiliar 
subject  area.  The  effects  of  the  tax  on 
domestic  production,  employment,  and 
economic  growth  could  not  be  predicted. 
Now,  more  than  a  year  later,  I  hope 
Congress  will  have  the  flexibility  to  alter 
some  of  the  more  onerous  and  ineffective 
provisions  of  the  measure.  This  bill  spe- 
cifically addresses  those  provisions  which 
have  caused  financial  hardships  and  im- 
peded the  economic  growth  of  States, 
local  governments,  and  Indian  tribes. 

During  consideration  of  the  tax  meas- 
ure last  December,  the  Senate  passed  an 
amendment  that  would  exempt  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  the  royalties  going  to 
the  Federal  Government  from  -rA  pro- 
duction on  federally  owned  lands.  Unfor- 
tunately,  the   conference   dropped   this 


provision,  and  in  so  doing,  severely  im- 
pacted the  States  with  oil-producing 
Federal  lands  within  their  boundaries. 

Since  1920,  these  State  governments 
have  been  entitled  to  a  percentage  of 
the  Federal  royalty,  and  their  share  was 
increased  to  50  percent  with  enactment 
of  the  Mineral  Lands  Act  Amendments 
in  1976.  The  revenue  loss  created  by  the 
oil  tax  is  substantial  to  the  States  that 
depend  on  this  income  to  provide  basic 
public  services  to  keep  pace  with  energy 
development  in  the  State.  The  revenue 
is  directed  toward  such  programs  as  pub- 
lic education,  road  maintenance,  and 
adequate  medical  facilities.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  was 
intended  to  reduce  the  State's  revenue 
designated  for  such  purposes,  and  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  will  alleviate  the 
unnecessary  burden  on  the  States 
created  by  the  tax. 

Another  difficult  financial  situation 
was  created  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  by 
the  omission  of  a  provision  which  would 
allow  ad  valorem  or  property  taxes  to 
be  deducted  from  the  crude  oil  tax  even 
though  State  severance  taxes  may  be  de- 
ducted. In  those  States  which  impose  ad 
valorem  taxes,  the  oil  companies  are  re- 
quired to  pay  both  the  ad  valorem  and 
the  windfall  tax.  Such  a  situation  could 
only  discourage  additional  drilling  in  the 
area. 

Furthermore,  the  local  governments 
who  impose  the  ad  valorem  tax  are  un- 
duly singled  out  to  bear  the  consequences. 
The  process  for  a  local  government  to 
convert  their  ad  valorem  tax  to  a  sev- 
erance tax  is  possible,  but  complex  and 
cumbersome.  Clearly,  the  easiest  ap- 
proach would  be  to  make  all  ad  valorem 
taxes  deductible  from  the  crude  oil  tax, 
which  this  legislation  proposes. 

Along  the  same  lines,  the  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Act  omits  language  which 
would  allow  severance  taxes  imposed  by 
tribal  governments  to  be  deductible  from 
the  crude  oil  tax.  This  does  away  with 
a  major  source  of  revenue  for  the  tribes 
which  are  in  many  cases  poor  with  lim- 
ited means  to  produce  additional  reve- 
nue. As  with  the  ad  valorem  tax.  oil 
companies  operating  on  tribal  lands 
which  impose  a  severance  tax  would 
have  to  pay  the  tribal  tax  as  well  as  the 
Federal  tax  creating  another  double 
taxation  scenario. 

A  final  section  of  this  legislation  is  a 
technical  one  in  nature,  attempting  to 
clarify  what  is  clearly  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  dealing  with  State  exemption 
from  the  windfall  profit  tax  measure. 
The  law  provides  that  when  an  "eco- 
nomic interest"  in  crude  oil  is  held  by 
a  State  or  political  subdivision,  or  by 
an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision,  and  all  the  net 
income  received  is  dedicated  to  a  public 
purpose,  the  crude  oil  property  allocable 
to  the  interest  is  exempt  from  the  crude 
oil  tax. 

Congress  recognized  the  need  for 
States  to  develop  their  public  land 
resources  at  their  own  discretion.  Cali- 
fornia has  chosen  to  enter  into  a  "net 
profits"  contract  where  State-owned  oil 
is  produced  by  private  oil  companies. 
These  companies  receive  50  percent  of 


the  net  profits  with  95  percent  being 
allocated  to  the  States.  Net  income  is 
calculated  after  production  costs  and 
severance  taxes  are  subtracted. 

The  intent  of  Congress  in  dealing  with 
State-owned  oil  in  the  Windfall  Profit 
Tax  Act — that  State's  95-percent  share 
of  the  profits  be  exempt,  and  the  oil 
companies'  5-percent  share  be  taxed — 
has  been  askewed  by  the  use  of  the  term 
"economic  interest"  which  the  Treasury 
Department  interprets  as  ambiguous. 
"Economic  interest"  as  applied  to  net 
profits  agreements  between  public  and 
private  producers  has  a  broader  impli- 
cation when  used  as  a  technical  term  in 
income  tax  law.  Under  income  tax  prec- 
edents, the  (Al  comi}any  claims  a  deplet- 
able "economic  interest"  not  only  in  its 
5-percent  share  of  the  net  profits,  but  in 
the  oil  that  must  be  produced  to  make 
up  the  expenses  of  production.  This 
interpretation  leaves  the  State  with  an 
"economic  interest"  in  about  70  percent 
of  the  oil  rather  than  its  95  percent  net 
profits  share.  The  taxes  levied  on  the 
unintentionally  enlarged  oil  company 
interest  are  charged  to  the  State's 
exempt  interest  and  thus  prevent  the 
State  from  obtaining  the  complete 
exemption  intended. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  reexamine 
the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act — the  largest 
tax  measure  passed  by  Congress — is  cer- 
tainly understandable  and  essential.  I 
believe  this  legislation  takes  a  giant  step 
in  improving  the  tax  bill  by  creating  a 
more  stable  financial  environment  for 
States,  local  governments,  and  Indian 
tribes.  I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for 
the  measure.* 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  ot  1954  to  provide  for  the 
exclusion  from  taxation  of  interest 
earned  on  deposits  which  are  used  for 
residential  mortgage  lending  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  cm  Rnance. 

interest    exclusion    on     mortgage    ACCOUNTS 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Home  Mortgage  In- 
centive Act  of  1981. 

This  measure  would  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  provide  an  exclu- 
sion frcMn  gross  income  for  interest 
earned  on  savings  deposits  which  are 
used  by  the  financial  institutions  tar  resi- 
dential mortgage  lending  purposes. 

Inflation  is  dealing  a  crippling  blow  to 
our  Naticm's  economy.  Nowhere  is  this 
clearer  than  the  housing  industry  which 
is  dominated  by  small  businesses.  Tlie 
housing  industry  is  the  victim  of  a  vicious 
inflationary  spiral  and  extraordinary  and 
oppressive  interest  rates. 

Builders  cannot  build  and  consxmiers 
cannot  buy  with  mortgage  interest  rates 
exceeding  15  percent.  The  housing  indus- 
try is  suffering  a  disproportionate  burden 
in  the  fight  against  inflation. 

There  is  no  more  fundamental  obliga- 
tion to  society  than  that  of  providing 
adequate  shelter  for  our  citizens.  How- 
ever, the  purchase  of  a  home  has  become 
unaffordable  by  most  Americans,  result- 
ing in  the  elimination  of  one  of  the  great- 
est incentives  to  work  and  save.  This 
problem  is  even  more  acute  for  the  first- 
time  home  buyer.  In  1977.  36  percent  <rf 
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mortgage  loans  were  made  to  first-time 
home  buyers;  by  1979  that  proportion 
had  dropped  to  18  percent.  Further,  em- 
ployment in  hMnebuilding  and  associated 
industries  is  down  to  1.87  million  from  3 
million  jobs  in  1979.  The  unemployment 
rate  in  construction  is  reported  by  the 
Commerce  Department  to  be  13  percent. 

The  average  cost  of  a  new  home  this 
year  is  approximately  $65,000.  Under 
present  interest  rates  only  5  percent  of 
the  households  could  qualify  for  a  mort- 
gage on  such  a  home.  The  principal  and 
interest  payment  on  a  30-year  mortgage 
for  a  $65,000  home  at  the  current  15- 
percent  interest  rate  is  over  $275  a 
month  higher  than  at  an  8-percent  rate. 
The  combination  of  rising  prices  and 
high  mortgage  rates  has  had  a  serious 
impact  on  new  home  sales  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Nothing  better  evidences  the  impact 
of  high  interest  and  high  prices  in  hous- 
ing than  the  reduction  of  housing  starts 
that  we  have  witnessed  over  the  last  2 
years.  In  1978  housing  starts  were  over 
2  million,  however,  that  number  was 
down  to  only  1.3  million  in  1980.  This 
substantial  reduction  in  housing  starts 
not  only  has  created  high  unemploy- 
ment in  the  construction  industry  but 
endangers  our  ability  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing  for  the  future.  According 
to  the  best  estimates  available,  some  23 
million  new  homes  must  be  built  during 
this  decade  to  maintain  an  equilibrium 
between  supply  and  demand.  That  is  23 
million  homes  per  year.  We  got  off  to  a 
sorry  start  in  1980,  with  only  1.3  mil- 
lion homes  built  in  this  country.  Fur- 
ther, the  Nation's  production  of  new 
housing  for  1981  is  already  seriously  be- 
low the  schedule. 

Before  we  can  expect  increasing  hous- 
ing starts  there  must  be  sufficient  funds 
available,  at  reasonable  rates,  for  new 
home  buyers.  This  will  require  addi- 
tional savings  on  the  part  of  Americans. 
Unfortunately  our  present  tax  system 
encourages  consumption  and  not  sav- 
ings. America  is  the  only  major  indus- 
trial nation  which  fails  to  encourage 
savings,  consequently,  Americans  cur- 
rently save  only  5.3  percent  of  their  dis- 
posable income. 

Funds  available  for  mortgages  de- 
clined from  $99  billion  in  1978  to  $71  bil- 
lion last  year.  This  represents  a  $28  bil- 
lion decline  in  funds  available  for  the 
housing  industry.  Thus,  without  savings, 
there  can  be  no  money  loaned  for  new 
home  construction  or  for  capital  Im- 
provements. Without  investment,  pro- 
ductivity declines,  inflation  Increases 
and  no  new  jobs  are  created. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Volcker  believes  that  for  those  indus- 
tries like  housing,  "at  the  end  of  the 
whip"  of  the  Feds  policies,  "some  action 
to  moderate  the  sharpest  edges  can  in 
some  circumstances  be  justified  and  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  whole."  If  hous- 
ing starts  fall  sharply,  Volcker  observed. 
In  response  to  questions  before  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  on  February  22, 
1980  "maintaining  a  certain  level  of  ac- 
tivity in  that  industry  is  not  at  all  In- 
consistent with  an  attack  on  inflation 
over  time.  You  do  not  want  to  close 
down  the  whole  Industry  and  then  have 


to  build  It  up  again  as  sooa  as  money 
becomes  more  fully  available."  The  de- 
cline in  the  housing  industry  has  al- 
ready been  recorded ;  we  must  stop  it  be- 
fore the  entire  industry  is  closed  down. 

In  addition  to  making  housing  avail- 
able, our  proposal  will  do  more  to  cre- 
ate badly  needed  new  jobs  in  the  sagging 
housing  industry  and  associated  indus- 
tries— a  million  jobs  and  more  once  it 
gets  rolling — than  any  other  proposal 
that  has  been  offered  up  to  this  point. 
By  exempting  the  interest  earned  on 
savings  accounts  for  the  use  of  residen- 
tial mortgages  my  proposal  will  insure 
that  funds  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  are  made  ayailable.  In 
addition,  it  will  help  bring  mortgage 
rates  down  to  the  8-percent  range  af- 
fordable to  the  average  American  family. 

Further,  by  putting  Americans  back 
to  work  in  the  construction  industry  my 
proposed  tax  cut,  instead  of  costing  the 
Government  money,  can  actually  mean 
a  net  gain  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  as 
much  as  $5  billion  a  year  according  to 
projections  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  want  to  reduce 
interest  rates  on  mortgages,  if  you  want 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  money 
at  reasonable  rates  for  new  housing,  if 
you  want  to  reduce  inflation  by  lowering 
the  cost  of  housing,  if  you  want  to  see 
a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of 
jobs  in  America,  this  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing is  the  best  way  to  go  about  it.  I  urge 
my  Senate  colleagues  to  join  me  in  as- 
suring its  expeditious  passage.* 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Packwood,    Mr.    Cannon,    Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Wal- 
lop, Mr.  Matsunaga,  and  Mr. 
Borzn) : 
S.  702.  A  bill  to  allow  an  Income  deduc- 
tion for  certain  motor  carrier  operating 
authorities  to  offset  the  Impact  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act  of  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

MOTOR    CARBIEB     OPEKATIKG    SIGHTS    DEDUCTION 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  which 
will  rectify  a  tax  problem  created  by  ad- 
ministrative dereg\datlon  which  culmi- 
nated in  passage  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act  of  1980.  It  is  especially  gratifying 
to  be  joined  by  my  coUeagues.  Senators 
Packwood.  Cannon.  Riecle.  Bentsen. 
Wallop,  Matsunaca,  and  Boren  in  this 
important  effort. 

Four  and  one-half  decades  ago.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  in 
response  to  deepening  instability  in  the 
Nation's  transportation  system.  Former 
Montana  Senator  Burtory  Wheeler  was 
floor  manager  of  that  legiaUtion.  His  ef- 
forts, and  those  of  his  colleagues,  set  the 
framework  for  a  r^itively  healthy  motor 
carrier  industry.  Over  the  years,  some 
17.000  companies  acqtiired  operating 
rights  under  that  law — some  by  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  certifica- 
tion, grandfather  rights,  and  many  by 
purchase.  These  operating  rights  entitle 
motor  carriers  to  provide  service  on  spe- 
cified routes.  They  have  constituted  a 
cnKial  part  of  motor  carriers'  asset 
structure  for  many  years — In  some  cases. 


amounting  to  over  50  percent  of  a  con- 
cern's assets.  Often,  they  have  been  used 
as  collateral  for  the  acqtiisition  of  needed 
capital. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  the 
rules  of  motor  carrier  regulation  were 
changed,  Henceforth,  it  will  be  much 
easier  to  initiate  service  on  various 
routes.  As  a  result,  the  operating  rights 
held  by  motor  carriers  have  been  ren- 
dered virtually  worthless. 

The  decline  in  the  value  of  these  rights 
has  been  precipitous  and  could  signifi- 
cantly weaken  otherwise  healthy  con- 
cerns. In  addition,  the  accounting  pro- 
fession has  been  directed  by  the  Finan- 
cial Accounting  Standards  Board  to  write 
off  immediately  the  value  of  operating 
authorities  because  their  value  has  been 
permanently  and  substantially  impaired. 
Since  Federal  tax  law  does  not  clearly 
provide  for  this  situation,  there  is  some 
uncertainty  concerning  the  proper  tax 
treatment  of  these  now  worthless  oper- 
ating rights. 

Congress  was  aware  that  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  might  cause  a  number  of 
problems.  In  fact,  the  House  report  on 
the  bill  clearly  states : 

Should  It  become  apparent  that  the  effect 
of  this  legislation  has  been  to  substantially 
erode  the  value  of  operating  rights,  then 
appropriate  relief  for  such  results  should  be 
considered,  as  early  as  possible. 

There  is  virtuaUy  no  dispute  that  the 
operating  rights  of  motor  carriers  have 
lost  nearly  all  their  value  through  no 
fault  of  the  carriers.  The  sole  cause  of 
the  declining  value  is  the  relaxed  Federal 
procedure  for  entry  and  motor  carrier 
service. 

This  legislation  is  straightforward  in 
its  handling  of  the  problem.  A  carrier 
which  held  operating  authority  on  July  1. 
1980 — the  approval  date  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act — would  be  permitted  an  ordi- 
nary deduction  equal  to  $50,000  or  the 
aggregate  adjusted  basis  of  the  rights 
held,  whichever  is  greater.  The  deduction 
would  be  prorated  over  a  36-month 
period. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that  my 
proposal  will  provide  necessary  and  equi- 
table relief  for  one  of  the  principal  ad- 
verse eflfects  of  motor  carrier  regulation 
reform.  We  knew  the  problem  would 
occur.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  resolve 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  702 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Dedoction    fob    Motor    Carries 

Ol»ESATINC  ACTHORITT. 

(a)  Oeneral  Rule. — For  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
In  computing  the  taxable  Income  of  a  tax- 
payer who.  on  July  1.  1980.  held  one  or  more 
motor  carrier  o[>eratlng  authorities,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  greater  of — 

( 1 )  $50,000.  or 

(2)  the  aggregate  adjusted  bases  of  all 
motor  carrier  operating  authorities  held  by 
the  taxpayer  on  July  1.  1080,  or  acquired  on 
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or  subsequent  thereto  pursuant  to  a  binding 
contract  in  effect  on  such  July  1,  1980.  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  ratably  over  a 
period  of  36  months.  Such  36-month  period 
shall  begin  with  the  month  of  July,  1980. 
or  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  the  first 
month  of  the  taxpayer's  first  taxable  year 
beginning  after  July  1. 1980. 

(b)  Definition  of  Motor  Carrier  Oper- 
ATiNO  AuTHosmr. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "motor  carrier  operating  au- 
thority" means  a  certificate  or  permit  held 
by  a  motor  common  or  contract  carrier  of 
property  and  Issued  pursuant  to  subchapter 
U  of  chapter  109  of  title  49  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(c)  Special  Rules. — 

(1)  Controlled  croups. — For  purposes  of 
this  section — 

(A)  all  component  members  of  a  controlled 
group  (within  the  meaning  of  section  179 
(d)  (7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  shall  be  treated  as  one  taxpayer,  and 

(B)  the  dollar  amount  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
component  members  of  such  controlled 
group  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (or  his  delegate)  shall  by  regu- 
lations prescribe. 

(2)  Adjusted  basis. — For  purposes  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964.  proper  ad- 
justments shall  be  made  In  the  adjusted 
basis  of  any  motor  carrier  operating  author- 
ity held  by  the  taxpayer  on  July  1.  1980,  for 
the  amounts  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
this  section. 

(d)  Effective  Date. — The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  on  or  after  July  1, 1980.« 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Montana  in  cosponsoring 
this  legislation  to  aUow  an  Income  tax 
deduction  for  the  loss  of  value  of  certain 
motor  carrier  certificates.  My  principal 
concern  is  one  of  basic  equity  for  truck- 
ing firms  which  have  expended  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  purchase  operating 
authority  that  has  suddenly  lost  most  or 
all  of  its  value  with  the  basic  reforms  In 
trucking  regulation  Implemented  last 
year. 

It  is  important  for  the  Senate  to 
understand  that  the  current  situation  is 
neither  imexpected  nor  inherently  im- 
desirable.  The  fact  that  motor  carrier 
certificates  are  now  worth  much  less  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  entry  into  the  truck- 
ing business  is  no  longer  restricted  in 
any  substantial  way  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  This  was  the  in- 
tent of  Congress,  and  there  is  general 
consensus  that  there  is  no  turning  back 
on  this  new  policy. 

For  45  years,  however,  entry  into  the 
trucking  business  was  limited  bv  the  ICC. 
As  a  result,  operating  certificates  became 
very  valuable.  They  represented  legal 
monopolies  to  provide  snecified  service 
and  carried  certain  obligations  with 
them  as  well.  When  a  new  company 
wanted  to  get  into  the  trucking  business 
or  an  existing  carrier  wanted  to  exnand. 
there  were  two  basic  ootlons.  Either  the 
applicant  for  new  authority  could  at- 
tempt to  convince  the  ICC  that  there 
was  a  need  for  the  service  and  enter  Into 
an  extraordinary  long  proceeding  with 
no  guarantee  of  success,  or  It  could  nur- 
chase  an  already  existing  certlflrate 
from  another  comoanv  who  was  willing 
to  spll.  Due  to  the  cost  and  unrertnlntv 
of  the  reeulatory  process,  manv  com- 
panies chose  to  purchase  authority  and 


avoid  the  regulatory  obstacles.  Even- 
tually the  cost  of  the  certificates  became 
quite  high.  The  most  widely  publicized 
case  is  one  of  a  large  bankrupt  carrier 
whose  authority  was  sold  in  the  early 
1970's  for  over  $20  million. 

When  we  passed  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act  of  1980,  Ccmgress  instructed  the  ICC 
to  liberalize  Its  policy  with  respect  to 
entry  into  the  trucking  business.  This  it 
did.  Under  current  policy,  the  likelihood 
of  an  applicant  being  successful  at  the 
Commission  is  extremely  high.  Moreover, 
under  the  new  procedural  rules,  the  time 
and  expense  of  acquiring  the  authority 
are  slashed  drastically.  Hence  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  purchase  authority 
from  someone  else  In  order  to  expand 
and  the  value  of  those  certificates  have 
fallen  to  virtually  zero. 

My  concern  is  for  the  motor  carriers 
who  recently  purchased  authority  under 
the  old  set  of  rules  and  expectations  and 
suddenly  find  that  this  purchase  has 
resulted  in  a  piece  of  paper  that  has  lit- 
tle real  value.  Arguably,  those  companies 
who  purchased  authority  many  years  ago 
may  have  had  enough  time  to  recoup  that 
investment  by  being  able  to  conduct  busi- 
ness in  an  environment  with  less  compe- 
tition than  otherwise  would  have  existed. 
Economists  call  this  the  earning  of 
"monopoly  rents."  But  clearly,  compa- 
nies who  purchased  the  authority  in  the 
past  few  years  have  not  had  the  time  to 
earn  revenues  sufficient  to  repay  their 
investment  in  the  operating  certificates. 

What  is  at  issue  then  is  a  question  of 
equity.  The  Federal  Government  changed 
the  rules.  In  my  view  the  rules  were 
changed  wisely.  Still,  certain  businesses 
have  realized  a  true  economic  loss.  Hence 
as  a  matter  of  basic  fairness  these  busi- 
nesses should  be  able  to  deduct  from 
their  taxes  the  losses  incurred  as  a  result 
of  these  Government  actions. 

There  is  only  one  Eispect  of  the  bill 
that  gives  me  serious  concern.  As  cur- 
rently written,  the  bill  would  allow  a 
writeoff  for  all  certificate  authority — 
even  that  which  was  "grandfathered"  in 
for  carriers  in  1935.  This  authority  was 
granted  by  the  Government  for  no  cost 
whatsoever  by  the  carriers  involved.  Even 
if  these  carriers  paid  nothing  for  the  au- 
thority and  never  carried  the  value  of 
these  certificates  on  their  books,  the  bill 
would  allow  a  $50,000  tax  deduction.  The 
equity  argimient  is  clearly  not  a  compel- 
ling one  for  this  type  of  situation.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  want  to  work  closely  with 
Senator  Baucus  and  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  examine  this  particular 
problem.  If  necessary,  we  must  make 
changes  in  the  bill  to  assure  that  this 
provision  does  not  jeopardize  passage  of 
legislation.  The  focus  should  be  on  those 
companies  that  have  suffered  a  real  eco- 
nomic loss. 

With  that  one  reservation,  I  enthu- 
siastically support  this  bill.  I  commend 
Senator  Baocus  for  his  astute  observa- 
tion of  this  problem  and  will  offer  all  the 
help  that  I  can  to  see  that  the  bill  is 
passed  .• 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  legislation, 
and  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  its  introduction. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  the 


most  important  changes  in  the  regtUa- 
tory  structure  affecting  motor  carriers 
since  1935 — the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of 
1980.  The  trucking  Industry,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  the 
Congress  are  now  all  closely  monitoring 
the  situation  to  assure  full  Implementa- 
tion of  the  reforms  contained  in  that 
act. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  remedy 
one  unfortunate  problem  most  everyone 
expected  would  arise.  Prior  to  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  of  1980,  trucking  certificates 
were  bought  and  sold  on  the  open  mar- 
ket. In  many  cases,  motor  carriers  in- 
vested in  those  rights,  in  good  faith  and 
based  on  the  then  existing  Industry  con- 
ditions. The  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980 
so  substantially  eased  the  requirements 
for  entering  the  trucking  business, 
wreaking  havoc  with  those  good-faith 
investments.  These  losses  should  be  per- 
mitted to  be  written  off  for  tax  purposes. 

Had  time  permitted,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  treat  this  matter  last  year.  It 
is  my  hope  and  desire  that  this  issue  be 
resolved  during  this  Congress.  This  legis- 
lation is  a  necessary  consequence  to  the 
Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act  of  1980,  and  I 
enthusiastically  support  its  considera- 
tion by  the  Finance  Committee.* 


ByMr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  revolving  fund  to  finance  shMl- 
term  export  credit  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  cm  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

ezpobt  financinc  psocsam 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  future 
of  our  i^ricultural  economy  and  our 
economy  in  general  relies  heavily  on  our 
success  in  the  world  marketplace.  This 
is  an  especially  important  consideration 
today  when  the  United  States  is  suffering 
from  a  large  deficit  In  its  foreign  trade 
balance.  At  present  agricultural  exports 
make  up  more  than  20  percent  of  total 
U.S.  exports.  In  1973.  which  was  the  last 
good  year  for  most  farmers,  agricultural 
exports  accounted  for  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  total  US.  exports. 

T\?o  years  ago  the  Congress  passed 
legislation  designed  to  aid  agricultural 
exports.  Unfortunately,  little  has  been 
done  to  implement  its  provisions.  The 
Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978  allows 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  fi- 
nance commercial  export  sales  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  out  of  private 
stocks  with  short-term  credit,  and  to  fi- 
nance sales  of  its  own  stocks  on  long- 
term  credit. 

It  also  provides  for  the  upgrading  of 
U.S.  agricultural  attaches  abroad,  and 
estebllshment  of  up  to  25  VS.  agricul- 
tural trade  offices  abroad. 

Last,  the  bill  created  the  position  of 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  In- 
ternational Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
grams, and  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  report  to  Congress  yearly 
on  measures  taken  to  increase  exports. 
But  as  I  said,  almost  nothing  has  been 
done  to  imolement  even  these  limited 
measures  for  increasing  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 
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Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  I  feel  will  greatly  improve  our 
Nation's  agriciiltural  export  policy.  This 
legislation  should  help  alleviate  problems 
within  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion's export  financing  program. 

There  are  presently  three  basic  mar- 
kets for  farm  commodities.  The  first  is  a 
cash  market  in  which  all  countries  are 
eligible  except  those  prohibited  under 
provisions  of  the  Trading  with  Enemy 
Act. 

Second,  there  is  a  market  that  is  fi- 
nanced by  the  USDA's  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  This  program  is  known  as 
the  GSM-5  program.  GSM-5  is  a  com- 
mercial progrsmi  in  every  respect — the 
interest  rate  reflects  market  rates,  the 
terms  are  normally  1  to  3  years.  In  this 
program,  CCC  lends  money  directly  to 
the  exporting  entity,  a  trading  firm  or 
farmer  cooperative,  which  then  exports 
the  goods  to  the  importing  nation  that 
then  repays  the  loan  to  the  CCC.  The 
principal  and  interest  are  credited  to 
the  Treasury. 

Since  the  GSM-5  program  was  estab- 
lished in  1956,  there  have  been  no  loan 
forfeitures,  although  a  small  number  of 
loans  have  been  rescheduled.  GSM-5  has 
returned  more  money  to  the  Treasury 
than  it  has  taken  in  revenues.  This  has 
been  true  because  the  interest  rate 
charged  in  the  program  reflects  the  prime 
interest  rate  which  is  aljove  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Treasury. 

The  last  market  for  our  agricultural 
products  is  the  Public  Law  480  food  for 
peace  program.  Commodities  shipped 
under  this  program  are  either  provided 
without  charge  or  sold  on  concessional 
terms.  Public  Law  480,  as  a  result,  fulfills 
both  a  food  assistance  and  market  devel- 
opment objective. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  establish- 
ing a  rev(rfving  fund  for  the  GSM-5  pro- 
gram. First,  the  elimination  of  the  cur- 
rent constraint  on  sales.  There  is  strong 
evidence  that  the  current  program  has 
cost  the  United  States  export  sales  to  a 
number  of  countries.  With  strong  corre- 
lation between  farm  income  and  export 
demand,  a  marginal  increase  in  experts 
would  have  a  substantial  impact  on  farm 
income:  second,  the  elimination  of  the 
inequities  that  currently  exist  between 
the  United  States  and  competing  na- 
tions. Most  of  our  competitors  in  the 
agricultural  export  market  finance  their 
activities  through  a  revolving  fund; 
third.  It  will  create  an  export  financing 
program  which  will  be  consistent  with 
our  aggressive  agricultural  export  policy. 

Prom  a  budgetary  standpoint,  the  cre- 
atiOTi  of  a  rev(rfving  fund  is  viewed  with 
skepticism.  For  this  reason,  I  am  today 
introducing  only  the  authorization  for  a 
revolving  credit  fund  and  plan  to  wait 
until  the  budget  deficit  is  decreased  ap- 
preciably before  pushing  for  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  a  revolving 
export  credit  system  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  U.S.  trade  ability.  In  the 
past  2  weeks  of  hearings  on  the  1981 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Act.  many  orga- 
nizations have  testified  and  several  have 
supported  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
volving credit   fund.  Among  those   in 


support  are;  The  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  the  National  Grange, 
the  American  Agriculture  Movement, 
Midcontinent  Farmers  Association,  the 
National  Com  Growers  Association,  the 
National  Grain  and  Feed  Association, 
and  the  American  Soybean  Association. 
As  you  can  see,  support  for  this  bill 
is  substantial.  This  legislation  is  impor- 
tant to  our  farmers  and  consumers.  The 
bill  I  sponsor  today  is  an  important  step 
toward  realizing  the  full  potential  of  our 
agricultural  sector.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  705.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain 
National  Forest  System  Lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  706.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  for  the  timely  notice,  conduct,  ap- 
proval, and  record  of  Federal  land  sur- 
veys, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

LEGISLATION   RELATING  TO  LAND   SUBVET   ISSUES 
IN  THE  WEST 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Pleased  today  to  introduce  legislation  di- 
rected toward  resolving  longstanding 
Federal  land  survey  issues  prevalent 
throughout  the  Western  United  States, 
which  are  affecting  the  property  titles  of 
thousands  of  Americans.  This  legislation 
will  provide  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  the  administrative  capabihty  to  ad- 
dress as  many  as  50,000  title  claim  and 
trespass  situations  existing  throughout 
the  National  Forest  System  and  close  to 
100.000  title  claims  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

"This  problem  was  recently  brought  to 
my  attention  when  citizens  of  Lincoln 
and  Otero  Counties  in  southeastern  New 
Mexico  revealed  that  their  property  titles 
were  being  adversely  affected  by  "im- 
proved" Federal  land  surveys  being  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  Forest  Service. 

Hundreds  of  property  owners,  the  New 
Mexico  State  Land  Commissioner,  New 
Mexico  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Otero  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict, New  Mexico  Cattle  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, Arizona  Cattle  Growers  Associa- 
tion, village  of  Cloudcroft,  Otero  County 
Electric  Cooperative,  Otero  County  Com- 
missioner, New  Mexico  Association  of 
Counties,  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, land  surveyors  of  New  Mexico, 
New  Mexico  private  landowners.  New 
Mexico  abstractors.  New  Mexico  bank- 
ers. New  Mexico  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, real  estate  firms  of  Otero 
County.  State  Representatives  John 
Mershon  and  Maurice  Hobson,  State 
Senator  Wyatt  Atkins,  Former  State 
Senator  Aubrey  Dunn,  Steering  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Dorsey  Bonnell,  and  many 
other  concerned  New  Mexicans  have  all 
joined  together  to  seek  to  resolve  a  criti- 
cal far-reaching  problem. 

The  Forest  Service,  as  part  of  their 
continuing  program  of  responsible  man- 
agement, have  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  properly  locating  and  identify- 
ing the  boundaries  of  National  Forest 
System  lands. 


This  effort  has  beccnne  increasingly 
more  important  as  land  values  rise,  and 
resource  values  increase,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  all  the  people,  as  well 
as  adjacent  landowners. 

However,  two  distinct  problems  have 
become  apparent  in  the  conduct  of  these 
surveys;  the  first  related  to  timeliness  of 
the  survey  actions,  the  second  related  to 
the  increasing  technical  accuracies  sur- 
veyors are  capable  of  achieving  today. 

During  the  period  1967-69,  the  For- 
est Service  contracted  with  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  whicli  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  such  matters,  to  conduct 
a  retracement  of  the  original  turn  of  the 
century  General  Land  Office  survey  for 
certain  section  and  township  corners 
within  the  Lincoln  National  Forest  in 
southeastern  New  Mexico. 

During  the  conduct  of  the  survey, 
many  original  comers  could  not  be 
found.  The  surveyors  reconstructed  from 
the  original  survey  notes,  and  by  other 
accepted  methods,  the  locations  of  the 
original  comers  and  set  standard  brass 
survey  monuments  marking  these  loca- 
tions. 

In  late  1969,  the  retracement  was 
abandoned  for  lack  of  funds.  Since  that 
time,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
has  failed  to  issue  a  certificate  of  ap- 
proval certifying  the  1967-69  survey  to 
be  correct,  and  have  not  removed  the 
temporary  brass  monuments  which  have 
stayed  in  place,  erroneously  now,  for  as 
many  as  14  years.  Within  the  last  3 
years,  with  funding  once  again  available, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
retraced  much  of  the  1967-69  resurvey 
and  has  relocated  many  of  these  comers 
to  what  is  presumably  determined  to  be 
the  proper  location. 

A  single  comer  may  have  been  moved 
several  feet  in  this  period  of  time.  A  cer- 
tificate of  approval  has  not  yet  been 
issued  by  the  BLM  for  this  latest  survey 
either. 

Another  problem  has  resulted  from 
this  fundamental  problem.  Local  private 
land  surveyors  have,  albeit  imoroperly. 
utilized  the  uncertified  brass  BLM  sur- 
vey monuments  over  the  last  14  years  as 
"established  official  points  of  reference" 
to  make  private  land  surveys  which  title 
companies  and  lending  institutions  have 
accepted  as  "certified  surveys"  for  clear 
title  descriptions. 

Admittedly,  these  surveys  should  never 
have  been  accepted  by  the  title  com- 
panies, nor  should  the  surveys  have  been 
conducted  from  an  uncertified  monu- 
ment. In  defense  of  the  private  land  sur- 
veyor. I  should  say  that  neither  the 
1967-69  survey  maps,  nor  the  1979-80 
survev  maps,  were  available  to  the  ori- 
vate  land  surveyor  in  the  local  land  of- 
fice, nor  are  the  monuments  dated  to 
reflect  the  year  of  survey. 

In  other  words,  there  was  nothing  of 
record  to  indicate  a  oarticular  monu- 
ment was  not  the  official  monument. 
There  was  certainly  no  reason  to  believe 
a  monument  location  would  be  altered 
in  the  future. 

The  second  problem  I  mention  related 
to  the  accuracy  of  .surveys.  The  Forest 
Service   uses   a   highly   accurate   laser 


range  pole  and  electronic  transit  when 
subdividing  sections  in  the  survey  proc- 
ess to  locate  interior  comers  to  the  sec- 
tion in  order  to  establish  forest  bound- 
aries. Original  private  land  surveys  used 
methods  previously  available  and  ac- 
cepted within  the  realm  of  practicability 
such  as  the  compass,  chain,  and  transit. 
Prior  individual  surveys  on  private  lands, 
performed  by  registered  engineers  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  from  an  established 
comer  "then  available"  are  being  con- 
sidered in  error  by  the  recent  Forest 
Service  highly  accurate  subdivision  sur- 
veys, even  though  the  prior  surveys  have 
had  a  permanency  of  several  decades. 
The  sophisticated  technology  of  today 
far  exceeds  the  capabilities  of  earlier 
equipment,  particularly  in  mountainous 
and  wooded  terrain. 

The  results  of  the  new  methods  have 
been  to  find  a  number  of  surveys  of  long- 
standing in  error  and  the  declaration  by 
the  Forest  Service  that  their  survey  is 
correct.  Consequently,  fences  are  now 
off  line,  sometimes  by  50,  60  or  more  feet, 
and  must  be  moved  to  conform  to  the 
new  line  as  suggested  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

In  fairness,  many  old  fences  were 
placed  on  a  "line  of  convenience,"  that 
is,  from  tree  to  tree,  to  skirt  a  rocky  area, 
et  cetera,  and  only  approximated  the 
property  line.  These  are  not  the  prob- 
lems at  issue  here. 

The  problem  at  issue  has  resulted  in 
loss  of  assets,  and  the  clouding  of  prop- 
erty titles  of  privately  owned  land,  which 
had  previously  perfected  titles.  Clearing 
these  titles  now  involves  waiting  imtil 
all  Federal  land  resurveying  and  sub- 
dividing is  completed  and  certified.  If  a 
discrepancy  exists,  a  private  landowner 
must  seek  reUef  through  litigation 
against  the  Federal  Govemment,  or  pay 
for  a  new  private  land  survey  to  rede- 
rcribe  his  title.  In  the  meantime,  no  one 
can  seU  or  exchange  property  with  an 
insured  title. 

In  addition,  the  landowner  may  have 
been  paying  taxes  on  lands  that  will 
ultimately  not  be  his. 

Many  of  the  individual  cases  here 
could  be  resolved  if  the  Federal  land 
surveyors  followed  the  administrative 
guidelines  in  the  book  "Manual  of  Sur- 
veying Instructions— USDI.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management"  and  the  act  of 
March  3.  1909.  as  amended,  which  re- 
quires the  surveyor  not  to  impair  the 
bona  fide  rights  of  the  landowner  by 
such  resurvey  or  retracement.  Bona  fide 
rights  are  those  acquired  in  good  faith 
under  the  law,  and  the  surveyor  should 
be  concerned  with  the  question  whether 
the  lands  have  actually  been  located  in 
good  faith. 

By  fundamental  law  the  comers  of 
the  original  survey  are  unchangeable. 
Even  if  the  original  surveys  were  poor- 
ly executed,  it  still  controls  the  bound- 
aries of  land  patented  imder  it.  The 
problem  stems,  in  some  cases,  from  the 
Federal  surveyor's  failure  to  conduct  the 
survey  with  a  "spirit  of  coooeration"  to 
work  with  the  individual  affected  land- 
owners and  their  titles,  records  of  sur- 
vey, and  maps  to  establish  if  in  fact  a 
bona  fide  right  acquired  in  good  faith  is 


present  and  should  be  considered  as  an 
unchangeable  original  survey. 

Many  affected  landowners,  given  the 
current  situation,  are  recognized  by  the 
Forest  Service  as  innocent  trespassers 
on  Federal  lands  but,  under  existing  law, 
have  no  recourse  other  than  applying 
for  a  long-term  lease  of  the  lands  in 
contention.  The  Forest  Service  has  been 
very  cooperative  in  granting  special  use 
permits  to  landowners  so  affected. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce  to- 
day recognizes  that  in  certain  cases  a 
landowner  having  no  advance  notice  ol 
the  fact  that  his  improvement  en- 
croached upon  Federal  land,  and  who  in 
good  faith  relied  upon  an  erroneous  sur- 
vey, title  search,  or  other  land  descrip- 
tion indicating  there  was  not  such  en- 
croachment, may  acquire  those  parcels 
up  to  a  maximum  of  10  acres,  or  40 
acres  if  intersected  with  or  adjacent  to 
mineral  patents. 

This  legislation  will  eliminate  the  need 
for  correcting  many  boundary  disputes 
through  private  relief  bills  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

FEOEKAL    LAND    SUBVET    ACT    OF    1981 

Mr.  President.  I  also  introduce  today 
another  bill  that  will  help  aUeviate 
future  land  survey  problems  of  the  type 
I  have  outlined  above. 

This  bill  will  encourage  the  timely  con- 
duct and  approval  of  Federal  land  sur- 
veys, it  will  foster  and  promote  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  with  the  landowners  and 
local  govemment  in  the  survey  of  public 
lands,  it  will  promote  the  stability  and 
permanence  of  the  Nation's  records  of 
survey,  and  will  provide  the  basis  for  a 
multipurpose  national  land  information 
system. 

Section  3  of  this  bill  deals  with  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Govemment  in  this  prob- 
lem area  of  official  land  surveys  and  out- 
lines the  general  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Govemment  in  this  area. 

Section  4  spells  out  the  exact  steps  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  such  agency 
as  designated  by  the  Secretary  should 
take  in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities. 

These  steps  include  the  establishment 
of  a  systematic  integrated  approach 
which  coordinates  all  Federal  land  sur- 
veys programs  with  affected  parties  by 
the  Federal  agencies.  State  agencies, 
local  agencies,  or  private  citizens. 

The  section  further  provides  for  such 
items  as  timely  notice  of  the  intent  to 
plan,  conduct,  certify,  and  record  such 
surveys  or  resurveys. 

This  section  further  spells  out  such 
items  as  proper  notice  to  the  parties  in- 
volved, the  initiating  period  for  conduct- 
ing surveys  the  time  period  in  which  the 
surveys  should  be  completed,  the  time 
frame  in  which  certification  of  the  survey 
should  take  place  and  calls  for  the  monu- 
menting  and  certification  of  a  section 
center  comer  when  a  subdivision  survey 
is  conducted  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee. 

The  section  also  contains  a  provision 
that  if  certification  does  not  take  place  in 
a  timely  manner,  all  temporary  monu- 
ments will  be  removed  and  that  a  plan 
for  resurvey  or  retracement  is  initiated 
immediately. 


The  final  section  of  this  bill,  section  4 
<b),  subsection  l,  2.  and  3  deal  with 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
conduct  an  assessment  of  a  national 
cadastre  information  needs  and  develop 
a  feasibility  study  for  establishing  a 
multipurpose  national  cadastre  system. 

Sometime  early  in  the  next  century  It 
may  be  possible  to  check  land  records 
easily  and  quickly  to  leam  precisely 
where  a  parcel  of  American  land  is,  what 
it  is  like,  what  and  where  the  easements 
are,  what  its  tax  status  is,  and  who 
owns  it.  As  planners,  assessors,  legis- 
lators, engineers,  insurers,  appraisers, 
lenders,  builders,  surveyors,  and  the  buy- 
ers and  sellers  of  land  know  well,  land 
records  of  the  United  States  generally 
are  quaint,  arcane,  clumsy  to  probe,  and 
not  altogether  reliable  or  helpful. 

Land  records  may  be  stored  by  com- 
puter in  some  places  now,  but  the  infor- 
mation they  contain  may  be  no  better 
and  not  much  more  accessible  than  rec- 
ords on  paper.  Maps  made  for  legal  and 
fiscal  purposes — cadastral  maps — often 
are  inaidequate. 

For  most  Americans  title  search  and 
survey  are  encountered  directly  only  as 
sometimes  troubling  legal  rituaJs  in  real 
estate  transactions.  Out-of-the-ordinary 
land  information  questions — say  those 
involved  in  siting  a  transportation  or 
utihty  corridor  or  in  economic  and  land- 
use  studies  or  in  natural  resource  ap- 
praisal and  regulation — are  answered  if 
at  all  only  by  numerous  agencies,  public 
and  private,  each  maintaining  its  own 
maps  for  its  own  purposes,  with  the 
maps  often  in  conflict. 

By  several  estimates  the  consequent 
direct  added  costs  to  individuals  and  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
run  into  many  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually; the  consequent  indirect  costs  of 
recurring  inability  to  manage  and  to 
properly  assess  land  are  inestimable. 

Most  of  the  coimtry's  title — and  assess- 
ment— records  systems  "have  undergone 
only  relatively  small  changes  in  the  last 
100  years,"  the  report  of  a  National  Re- 
search Council  panel  says,  reiterating 
the  complaints  of  attorneys,  geodesists, 
geographers,  real-estate  specialists,  pub- 
lic administrators,  surveyors,  and  others 
who  have  studied  these  problems.  Land 
information  systems  for  planning  and 
management  "have  evolved  largely  since 
the  mid-1960's,"  and  the  twain  do  not 
meet; 

"Title — and  assessment — records  sys- 
tems are  labor  intensive  and  do  not  pro- 
vide necessary  information  about  the 
land  in  a  timely,  unambiguous,  authori- 
tative, and  economical  manner.  Land- 
management  information  cannot  readily 
be  integrated  with  title  and  assessment 
data,"  the  existence  of  computers  and 
geodetic  and  Earth-resource  satellites 
and  aerial  photogrammetry  notwith- 
standing. 

Land  ownership  and  development  were 
recorded  in  the  Domesday  Book  of  Nor- 
man England  for  the  purposes  of  assess- 
ment. The  land-title  and  assessment  rec- 
ords in  most  U.S.  county  halls  erf  records 
today  take  their  form  largely  from  the 
nature  of  the  dispositions  of  land  in  the 
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early  develoiMnent  of  the  United  States, 
but  they  are  champed  little  In  ccMicept 
from  compilations  in  the  Domesday  Book 
nearly  1,000  years  aga  The  Domesday 
Book  offers  the  collateral  benefit  of 
a  portrait  of  uses  of  the  land;  U.S.  cadas- 
tral records  today  rarely  do. 

Over  the  last  10  years  pressures  have 
been  building  to  modernize  cadastral 
records  systems  in  the  United  States,  as 
needs  to  cut  land- transfer  costs,  to  de- 
termine land-ownership,  and  to  ease  ac- 
cess to  all  sorts  of  land  information  have 
become  more  evident.  According  to  the 
Natlooal  Research  Council  panel's  re- 
port: 

There  U  »  crltlc&l  need  for  »  better  land- 
inronn&tlon  system  In  ttae  United  Statea  to 
improve  land-conveyance  procedures,  furnish 
a  basis  for  equitable  taxation,  and  provide 
much  needed  information  for  resource  man- 
a^ment  and  environmental  planning. 

The  problem  is  how.  The  answers  and 
timing  will  affect  every  land-taxing 
jurisdiction  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  request  of  several  Federal  agen- 
cies, a  panel  of  the  National  Research 
Council  assembly  of  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Sciences'  Committee  on  Geodesy 
was  appointed  to  consider  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  possible  development 
of  nationally  usable,  multipurpose  ca- 
dastre— a  record  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  interests  in  land.  Such  interests 
and  property  rights,  the  Panel  on  a  Mul- 
tipurpose Cadastre  noted: 

May  be  narrowly  construed  aa  a  legal  right 
capable  of  ownership  or  more  broadly  Inter- 
preted to  Include  any  uniquely  recognized 
relationship  among  people  with  regard  to  the 
acquisition  and  management  of  land. 

The  panel  called  not  for  any  central 
land-bank,  but  for  independently  under- 
taken changes  to  make  land  informatlwi 
more  accessible  and  to  foster  intercom- 
parabillty  of  records  that  more  than  one 
agency  maintain  concerning  the  same 
land,  each  parcel  of  which,  the  panel 
said,  should  have  its  own.  imique  identi- 
fying number.  Local  land-parcel  regis- 
ters would  identify  parcels  using  these 
identifiers,  which  then  would  serve  as 
indexes  to  other  records  where  descrip- 
tions of  the  land  could  be  found,  and 
Identifiers  would  appear  oti  parcel  index 
maps. 

One-stop  shopping  for  all  information 
available  on  a  parcel,  tract,  or  larger 
area  is  not  lUtely.  but  land-data  searches 
would  be  faster  and  more  productive- 
assuming  of  course  that  quality  control 
geodetic  control,  and  considerations  of 
consistency  are  kept  in  mind  as  land- 
information  systems  are  reshaped. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  both  these  bills  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

S.  705 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
y^erica  in  congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  ax!  the  "Secretary)  is  authcrlzed 
when  Oie  Secretary  determines  It  to  be  m 
toe  public  Interest — 

rt«Li'   .^  ^^L°^   exctoaw?e.    by    quitclaim 
<le«l.    *11    right,    title   and    Interest   of   the 


United  States  In  and  to  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem lands  described  In  section  3;  and 

(8)  to  accept,  as  consideration  for  the 
lands  sold  or  exchanged,  other  lands.  Inter- 
Kts  In  lands,  or  cash  payment,  or  amy  com- 
bination of  sucb  forms  of  consideration, 
equal  In  value  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  lan<te.  Including  the  mineral  estate,  sold 
or  ezcbaoged  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  Ineert  In  any  such  quit- 
claim deed  such  terms,  covenants,  condi- 
tions, and  reservations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  aosun  protection  of  the 
public  Interest.  Including  protection  of  the 
scenic,  wildlife  and  wilderness  values  of  the 
National  Forest  System  and  provision  for 
appropriate  public  aocees  to  and  use  of  lands 
within  the  System. 

Sbc.  3.  The  National  Forest  System  lands 
which  may  be  sold  or  exchanged  under  this 
Act  are  those  the  sale  or  exchange  of  which 
Is  not  practicable  under  any  other  authority 
of  the  Secretary  and  which  are — 

( 1 )  parcels  of  forty  acres  or  less  which  are 
Interspersed  with  or  adjacent  to  mineral 
patents,  which  are  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, because  of  location  or  size,  not  to  be 
subject  to  efficient  administration,  and  which 
have  a  fair  market  value,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  through  appraisal  within  one 
year  before  or  after  the  date  applicaUon  for 
sale  or  exchange  Is  made  to  the  Secretary, 
of  not  more  than  (150.000: 

(3)  parcels  of  ten  acres  or  leas  which  are 
encroached  upon  by  Improvements  occupied 
or  used  under  claim  or  color  of  title  by 
persons  to  whom  no  advance  notice  was  given 
that  the  Improvements  encroached  or  would 
encroach  upon  such  parcels,  and  who  In  good 
faith  relied  upon  an  erroneous  Federal  sur- 
vey, title  search  or  other  land  description 
Indicating  that  there  was  not  such  encroach- 
ment; and 

(3)  road  rights-of-way.  reserved  or  ac- 
quired, which  are  substantially  surrounded 
by  lands  not  owned  by  the  United  States  and 
which  are  no  longer  needed  by  the  United 
States,  subject  to  the  first  right  of  abutting 
landowners  to  acquire  such  rights-of-way. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  to  whom  lands  are  con- 
veyed pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  bear  all 
reasonable  costs  of  administration,  survey 
and  appraisal  Incidental  to  such  conveyance. 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  except  In 
those  cases  In  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  It  would  be  consistent  with  the 
public  Interest  to  waive  payment  of  such 
costs  by  such  person.  In  the  case  of  road 
rights-of-way  conveyed  pursuant  to  thU  Act. 
the  person  to  whom  the  right-of-way  is  con- 
veyed shall  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
the  value  of  any  Improvements  to  such  right- 
of-way  which  may  have  been  made  by  the 
United  States. 

Sk.  4.  Conveyance  of  any  road  rights-of- 
way  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
permitting  any  designation,  maintenance,  or 
use  of  such  rights-of-way  for  road  or  other 
purposes  except  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
State  or  local  law  and  under  conditions  Im- 
posed by  such  law. 

Skc.  5.  In  carrying  out  the  land  exchanges 
authorized  In  thU  Act  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  use  the  procedures  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  facilitate  exchanges  of 
land  under  the  Act  of  March  20.  1922  (42 
Stat.  465) .  for  use  for  public  schools,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  December  4 
1967   (Public  Law  90-171;   81   Stat.  531). 

Sec.  6.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  word 
"person"  Includes  any  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  or  entity  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
Including  specification  of — 

(1)  criteria  which  shall  be  used  in  making 
the  determination  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  public  interest;   and 

(2)  factors  relating  to  location  or  size 


which  shall  be  considered  In  connection  with 
determining  the  lands  to  be  sold  or  ex- 
changed under  clause  ( 1 )  of  section  3. 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  authorlw 
conveyance  of  Federal  lands  within  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 


8.  706 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Semite  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Land  Sur- 
vey Act  of  1981". 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

( 1 )  to  declare  a  National  policy  which  will 
encourage  the  timely  conduct  and  approval 
of  Federal  land  surveys; 

(3)  to  provide  the  public  with  reasonable 
notice  of  Intent  In  the  conduct  and  approval 
of  these  surveys; 

(3)  to  promote  and  foster  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation with  landowners  and  the  several 
States  in  the  survey  of  Federal  lands; 

(4)  to  promote  the  stability  and  perma- 
nence of  the  Nation's  records  of  survey;  and 

(5)  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  multlpiir- 
pose  National  land  Information  system. 

(b)  The  Congress,  recognizing  the  pro- 
found Impact  of  Federal  land  surveys  on 
land  record  stability,  property  conveyance, 
environmental  quality,  and  resource  produc- 
tivity and  the  critical  Importance  of  Federal 
land  surveys  to  the  economic  and  social  well 
being  of  this  Nation's  citizens,  declares  that 
It  Is  the  continuing  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  to — 

(1)  coordinate  Federal  land  surveys  with 
other  Federal  plans,  functions,  programs,  and 
resources; 

(3)  protect  the  bona  fide  rights  or  claims 
of  any  claimant,  entryman.  or  owner  of  lands 
affected  by  such  Federal  land  survey,  re- 
survey,  or  retracement: 

(3)  cooperate  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  other  concerned  public  and 
private  organizations,  in  the  timely,  notice, 
conduct,  and  maintenance  of  such  Federal 
land  surveys,  resurveys.  and  retracements; 
and 

(4)  provide  National  leadership  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  multipurpose  National 
cadastre  as  a  basis  for  Improved  land  con- 
veyance  procedures,  for  equitable  taxation, 
for  Informed  resource  management  and  en- 
vironmental planning,  and  to  further  the 
Nation's  economic  productivity. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
or  such  agency  as  the  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate, in  the  survey  or  resurvey  of  public 
lands  made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  shall — 

(1)  provide  all  affected  Federal  agencies, 
local  governmenta.  Individual  clalmanta.  en- 
trymen.  landowners,  and  the  local  public 
with  notice  of  intent  to  conduct,  certify,  or 
record  a  survey  or  reiurvev  not  less  than  30 
days  prior  to  the  Intended  action; 

(3)  initiate  any  survey  or  resurvey  within 
six  months  providing  notice  of  Intent  to 
conduct  such  survey  or  resurvey; 

(3)  complete  any  survey  or  resurvey  and 
all  necessary  monumentatlon.  affixing  a  per- 
manent mark  designating  the  year  of  the 
survey  or  resurvey  on  each  monument  when 
established  or  reestablished  within  two  years 
of  the  date  of  Initiating  the  survey  or  resur- 
vey:  and 

(4)  certify  the  survey  or  resurvey  in  the 
appropriate  land  office  within  ninety  days  of 
the  date  the  survey  or  resurvey  Is  completed. 

(b)  When  a  section  subdivision  survey  Is 
ronducted  Involving  both  lands  owned .  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  non -Federal 
lands,  the  section  center  corner  shall  be 
monumented  and  certified  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a). 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary's  des- 
ignee falls  to  certify  a  monument  within 
ninety  days  as  required  In  subsection   (a) 
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(4)  the  temporary  monument  shall  be  re- 
moved within  fifteen  days  after  the  90-d»y 
perod  has  expired.  Notice  of  such  removal 
with  reasons  for  the  removal  and  notice  of 
any  plans  for  resurvey  or  retracement  shaU 
be  published  In  a  local  newspaper  and  the 
Federal   Register  within  thirty  days  of  re- 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  and  the  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  an  assessment  of  multi- 
purpose National  cadastre  Information  needs 
and  develop  a  feaslblUty  study  for  establish- 
ing a  multipurpose  National  cadastre  sys- 
tem. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcult\ire  shall  submit  the 
feasibility  report  with  recommendations  and 
any  proposals  for  legislation  to  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  three  years 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  recommendations  contained  in 
the  feasibility  study  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974.  the  Federal  Land  PoUcy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976,  and  the  pur- 
poses and  poUcles  of  this  Act.9 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  707.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  im- 
porters of  crude  oU  to  contribute  to  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

ST«ATEC1C  PETROLEtJM  BESEKVE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1981 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  reintroducing  legislation  that 
I  proposed  last  year  that  will  facilitate 
the  filling  of  our  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. 

Last  year,  we  discussed  this  issue  at 
length  and  were  successful  in  prompting 
the  resumption  of  our  stockpiling  efforts. 
Since  purchases  were  renewed  in  Sep- 
tember, the  Department  of  Energy  has 
added  about  160,000  barrels  to  117  mil- 
lion barrels.  The  current  level  represents 
approximately  a  21 -day  supply  of  im- 
ports. Although  this  level  is  clearly  in- 
adequate, I  am  not  quarreling  with  the 
magnitude  of  our  efforts.  The  adminis- 
tration has  indicated  its  commitment  to 
continue  this  progress  despite  numerous 
political  and  economic  constraints.  As  a 
member  of  both  the  Foreign  Relations 
and  Budget  Committees.  I  am  sensitive 
to  these  concerns.  Budget  priorities  and 
pressures  require  that  direct  expendi- 
tures be  minimized  and  volatile  Mid- 
East  politics  require  that  we  be  cautious 
in  fashioning  a  stockpile  policy. 

Volatility  coupled  with  our  continued 
dependence  on  foreign  oU,  dictate  the 
need  to  take  precautions  against  a  major 
supply  interruption.  In  a  report  last 
year,  the  Senate  Energy  Committee  con- 
cluded that  "a  major  supply  interrup- 
tion appears  to  be  inevitable  within  the 
next  decade." 

The  implications  of  such  an  interrup- 
tion are  immense.  A  Stanford  University 
study  indicates  that  a  cutoff  of  the  sup- 
ply we  receive  from  the  Persian  Gulf  area 
would  result  in  an  economic  loss  to  the 
United  States  of  more  than  $110  billion 
in  a  single  year.  Therefore,  anv  efforts 
to  enhance  development  of  the  SPR 
clearlv  contribute  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. Mr.  President,  my  legislation  will 


spur  filing  of  the  reserve  by  addressing 
some  of  the  budgetary  difficulties  that 
we  have  recently  encountered. 

Since  stocki^ling  resumed,  DOE  has 
paid  an  average  price  of  about  $36  a 
barrel.  Most  of  that  oil  ultimately  comes 
from  the  Government -owned-  Elk  Hills 
Reservoir,  and,  therefore,  we  have  been 
getting  a  refund  imder  the  entitlements 
system.  With  the  lifting  of  price  controls 
on  domestic  oil,  DOE  no  longer  receives 
that  refund.  Even  if  the  reserve  is  filled 
at  the  rate  of  only  100.000  barrels  per 
day,  this  will  raise  the  cost  of  the  stock- 
piling by  $1.5  billion  this  year.  As  oil 
prices  continue  to  rise,  we  will  confront 
increasing  problems  with  filling  the  re- 
serve. My  bill  will  permit  us  to  get  more 
efficient  use  from  the  money  we  can 
afford  to  invest  in  this  endeavor. 

I  have  made  a  few  clarifications  from 
last  year's  proposal,  but  the  bill  is  essen- 
tially the  same.  Major  crude  importers- 
defined  as  those  whose  average  daily  im- 
ports equal  or  exceed  75,000  barrels — 
would  be  required  to  begin  contributing 
to  the  SPR  at  an  annual  rate  equal  to 
five  times  the  average  daily  amount  they 
import  during  the  calendar  year.  Title  to 
the  oil  will  be  retained  by  the  importers. 
The  Government  will  pay  the  import- 
ers an  annual  fee  equal  to  10  percent  of 
the  purchase  price  of  the  oil.  This  fee  will 
be  paid  for  11  years  or  until  the  oil  is 
withdrawn  from  the  reserve,  whichever 
occurs  first.  Importers  will  have  the 
right,  upon  payment  of  these  yearly  fees, 
to  withdraw  amounts  in  accordance  with 
the  distribution  plan  contained  in  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  plan.  The 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  have  the  right 
to  override  this  decision  in  the  event  that 
distribution  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  defense  objectives  of  the  SPR.  The 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  pay  the  con- 
tributing importers,  if  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  use  SPR  con- 
tributions, the  market  price  at  the  time 
of  withdrawal  less  accumulated  annual 
fee  payments. 

This  contribution  program  will  help 
improve  existing  SPR  acquisition  pro- 
grams. It  will  assure  quicker,  cheaper 
completion  of  the  Nation's  reserve  re- 
quirements. Had  the  legislation  been  In 
effect  in  1979,  the  last  year  for  wiiich 
figures  are  available,  the  SPR  would  have 
acquired  nearly  25  million  barrels.  As- 
suming an  average  price  of  $40  per  bar- 
rel, this  bill  would  accomplish  Its  goal  at 
an  iniUal  cost  of  onlv  $100  million.  This 
bill  fits  in  well  with  the  administration's 
economic  package  and  with  its  position 
on  the  SPR.  It  encourages  faster  filling 
at  a  lower  cost  to  the  taxpayer  without 
the  international  political  complica- 
tions of  the  Federal  Govenmient  directly 
entering  the  foreign  market. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  be  con- 
tent with  recent  developments  toward 
completing  our  reserve.  As  our  money 
buys  less  oil.  it  becomes  increasingly  im- 
portant that  we  make  the  maximum  ef- 
fort possible  to  protect  ourselves  from 
the  imoact  of  a  major  supply  interrup- 
tion. Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate share  this  concern,  and  I  hone  they 
will  join  me  in  resolving  this  oroblem  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  available. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

6.  707 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  ir»y  be  cited  as  the  "Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  AmendmenU  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  the  following  Immediately  after  the 
heading  therefor; 

"Subpart  1 — Strategic  Petrcrteum  Beaerre 
Program." 

(b)  Part  B  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
serv»tUMi  Act  Is  further  anaended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
part: 

"Subpart  3 — Importer  Contributions 
"pirmmows 

"Sec.  171.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subpart 
the  term  'major  importer  of  crude  oil'  is  de- 
fined, lor  each  calendar  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  tbls  subpart,  as  any  person 
who  Imported  more  than  75.000  barrels  a€ 
crude  oil  on  a  daily  average  during  that  cal- 
endar year.  _ 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    IMPOBTEa    CONTWBtJTTON 

"Sec.  172.  Each  major  Importer  of  crude 
oil  shall  for  each  calendar  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subpart  contribute  to 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  crude  oU  In 
an  amount  equal  to  the  average  daUy 
amount  imported  by  sucli  person  dUTlng 
such  calendar  year  times  5. 

"TlILK  AND  mS 

"Sec.  173.  (a)  All  rtghta.  title,  and  Interest 
to  the  amounta  of  crude  oil  contributed  un- 
der section  173  shaU  remain  with  the  im- 
porter of  such  crude  oil. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  «n  an- 
nual fee  to  each  contributing  importer  of 
crude  oil  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  price  at 
which  such  oU  was  purchased. 

"•(2)  The  fee  payable  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  payable  for  a  period  of  1 1  years  after 
the  date  such  oil  was  contnbtited  under  sec- 
tion 172. 

"(3)  The  fee  payable  under  paragraph  (1) 
ShaU  not  be  paid  on  cosU  of  Importer  crude 
oU  which  are  in  excess  of  the  worid  market 
price  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

"MUWDOWN  or  coNTaiBtrnoNS 

"Sec.  174.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  pennit 
any  major  Importer  (or  successor  In  Interest) 
to  remove  amount*  of  crude  oU.  not  In  excess 
of  the  amounta  contributed  by  such  Im- 
porter, upon  the  commenccaient  of  dlstrtbu- 
Uon  under  the  IMstribuUon  Plan  contained 
In  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Plan 
which  has  taken  effect  pursuant  to  section 
159(a)  If  such  removal  would  no'  result 
In  dlstribuUons  contrary  to  the  policy  tm- 
tabllshed  by  such  plan. 

"(b)  In  a  case  where  the  Secretary  makes 
a  distribution  of  crude  oil  from  amount* 
contributed  under  this  subpart,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  payments  to  such  major  Im- 
porter (or  suoessor  hi  Interest)  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  world  market  price  at  the  time 
of  such  distribution  less  the  amount  of  fees 
paid  to  such  Importer  pursuant  to  section 

173. 

"(c)  Such  paymenta  made  under  section 
174(b)  shall  In  any  event  not  exceed  100  per- 
cent of  the  averaee  world  market  nrtce  for 
the  3  months  Immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  distribution  mandated  under  stich 
section. 

"AtTTHOaiZATTON  OT  APP«OP«IAnONS 

"Sbc.  175.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subpart  such  sums  as  may  be  neceasarr."- 
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Sic.  3.  Section  161 1  a)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
"The  Secretary"  and  substituting  "Except  as 
provided  in  section  174,  the  Secretary".^ 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bentsen,    Mr.    Dantohth,    Mr. 
Oarm,    Mr.    Dole,    Mr.    Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Lu- 
CAR,   Mr.   Mathias.   Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.   Pressler,   Mr.   Roth.   Mr. 
Thxirmond.  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  708.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify 
the  Foreign   Corrupt   Practices  Act  of 
1977:   to   the   Committee   on   Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

BCSINESS    ACCOtJNTTWC    AND    FOREIGN    TSADE 
SlMPUnCATIOM    ACT 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  along 
with  cosponsors  who  are  Senators 
Bentsen,  Garn,  Danforth.  Dole,  Gold- 
water.  Hayakawa,  Lvgar,  Mathias, 
Percy.  Pressler.  Roth,  Thurmond,  and 
Tower. 

Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  signed  uito  law  on  De- 
cember 19.  1977,  represents  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  the  objective  of  pro- 
hibiting bribery  of  foreign  government 
oflBcials  by  US.  businesses.  In  the  wake 
of  post-Watergate  revelations  of  ques- 
tionable corporate  conduct.  Congress 
acted  quickly  to  make  the  United  States 
the  only  country  in  the  world  with  an 
extraterritorial  anticorruption  law. 

While  well  Intended,  however,  the  act 
has  given  rise  to  interpretive  problems 
for  companies  engaged  in  overseas 
transactions.  It  is  difficult  to  decipher, 
hard  to  implement,  and  its  ambiguities 
have  bred  confusion  for  both  business 
peoole  and  regulators. 

Walter  Surrey  wrote  in  the  spring 
1979  issue  of  the  Harvard  International 
Law  Journal : 

The  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  .  .  . 
represents  what  can  result  when  the  White 
House  reverses  signals  at  the  la.st  minute 
and  when  Members  of  Congress,  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  business  community  are 
unwilling  to  challenge  a  draft  law  for  fear 
of  being  accused  of  being  In  favor  of  that 
which  the  law  seeks  to  prohibit.  The  act 
is  not  polished  legislation. 

Certainly,  we  are  all  against  bribery 
and  condemn  the  misuse  of  an  official 
position  for  personal  or  monetary  gain. 
In  fact,  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  Foreign  Law  Division  and  the 
United  Nations  Center  on  Transnational 
Corporations  both  indicate  that,  to  their 
knowledge,  there  is  not  a  country  in  the 
world  that  does  not  have  an  antibribery 
statute  incorporated  in  its  domestic 
laws.  Many  U.S.  companies  with  whose 
representatives  I  have  met,  favor  an  ar- 
tibribery  law. 

The  problem  is  one  of  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding the  application  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  in  different  countries  and  cultures. 

As  Business  International  editor  San- 
draw  Feustel  stated : 

How  much  grease  must  cross  the  palm  of 
a  government  official  before  a  corporate  ex- 
ecutive is  called  on  the  carpet  for  offering 
a  bribe?  When  the  brother  of  a  Oulf  sheikh 
demands  a  large  commission  before  he  okays 
a  contract,  does  that  constitute  extortion? 


Does  a  duck  a  I'orange  at  Maxim's  tempt  a 
government  official  to  sign  on  the  dotted 
line,  and  will  a  new  gold  watch  at  today's 
prices  persuade  a  sluggish  bureaucrat  to  cut 
that  extra  length  of  red  tape? 

Last  v«eek.  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice released  a  study  stating  that  the 
current  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
's  riddled  with  complicating  ambiguities. 
Many  problems  arise  from  confusion 
over  what  makes  a  payment  a  bribe. 
Grease  payments,  such  as  fees  to  get  low- 
level  bureaucrats  to  perform  their  duties 
of  processing  forms,  approving  licenses, 
or  unloading  a  shipment  of  perishable 
goods  from  a  boat  in  dock,  are  specifi- 
cally permitted  on  the  grounds  that  petty 
corruption  is  unavoidable. 

But,  as  an  article  from  this  week's 
Time  magazine  points  out: 

There  is  a  large  gray  area  between  that 
sort  of  bureaucratic  paper  shuffling  and  the 
discretionary  authority  of  local  officials  to 
withhold  approval  for  a  project  or  license, 
and  thereby  extort  not  •SO  or  »100.  but  per- 
haps $10,000  or  even  $500,000  from  a  vic- 
timized company. 

The  article  continues: 

American  bu.sinessmen  also  complain  that 
the  complex  law  keeps  them  out  of  many 
profitable  deals.  Says  Robert  Malott.  Chair- 
man of  Chicago's  FMC  Corp.  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  chemicals  and  machinery 
(1980  sales:  »3  5  billion):  "The  law  has 
American  export  companies  thoroughly  con- 
fused. We  simply  cannot  get  clarification  on 
what  Is  legal  and  what  is  not." 

Dubbed  by  one  Wall  Street  wag  the  "Ac- 
countants' Pull  Employment  Act  of  1977." 
the  legislation  has  forced  companies  not  only 
to  beef  up  their  Internal  auditing  staffs  but 
to  check  and  double-check  the  propriety  of 
even  the  most  Inco^seouentlal  pavments. 
Example:  In  Xerox's  Cairo  office,  local  staffers 
had  to  get  permission  from  a  senior  corporate 
officer  in  the  U.S.  before  they  could  pay  S8 
a  month  In  tips  to  Egyptian  telex  and  tele- 
phone repairmen. 

More  confusion  surrounds  a  comnany's  lia- 
bility under  the  Act  for  the  actions  of  its 
foreign  agents.  If  the  local  representatives 
uses  even  a  part  of  his  commission,  as  often 
hapTjens.  to  bribe  officials  to  keen  a  deal 
on  track,  the  Act  asserts  that  the  US  com- 
pany is  responsible  if  the  executives  had  rea- 
son to  know  what  the  agent  was  doing. 

It  is  this  grey  area  that  has  had  a 
chilling  effect  on  U.S.  export  activity  and 
that  has  caused  the  loss  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  business.  Mr.  Frank  Weil, 
former  Assistant.  Commerce  Secretary 
asserted  that  the  smaller  companies  are 
the  most  severely  hampered  by  the  Act. 
Mr.  Weil,  while  at  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, was  quoted  as  saying : 

The  "uncertainties"  of  the  Act  are  fright- 
ening a  lot  of  legitimate  business  through 
commission  agents. 

When  faced  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  pay  commissions, 
which  are  a  social  and  business  custom 
and  leeal  in  many  countries.  U.S.  firms 
now  play  it  safe  and  do  not  even  bother 
to  compete. 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  complying  with 
the  accounting  and  recordkeeoing  re- 
quirements of  the  act  has  placed  an  ex- 
cessive burden  on  all  publicly  held  com- 
panies regardless  of  whether  or  not  thev 
make  any  foreign  sales.  The  GAG  found 
that  over  55  percent  of  the  firms  polled 
said  they  believe  their  efforts  to  comply 


with  the  act's  accounting  provisions  have 
cost  more  than  the  benefits  received.  To 
violate  the  statute,  one  need  only  to  err 
in  keeping  company  books  in  the  detail  to 
which  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission deems  necessary.  One  need  not 
be  engaged  in  corruption  or  foreign  sales 
to  violate  the  so-called  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

Most  alarming  is  the  fact  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  (ABA),  and 
tae  American  Institute  of  Certified  Pub- 
lic Accountants  (AICPA)  disagree  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion (SEC)  as  to  a  firms  responsibility 
under  the  accounting  provisions  of  the 
law. 

Costly  accounting  procedures  and  am- 
biguities not  only  cause  U.S.  companies 
to  lose  foreign  orders,  but  retard  com- 
peting in  the  first  place.  The  problems 
created  by  the  act  are  especially  onerous 
on  smaller  publicly  held  companies,  and 
new  exporters,  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
specialized  counsel  familiar  with  the 
act's  intricacies. 

So  serious  a  trade  disincentive  is  the 
act  that  the  President's  report  to  Con- 
gress of  September  9,  1980,  on  export 
disincentives,  noted  that  businessmen 
and  attorneys  had  identified  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  <FCPA)  as  "one 
of  the  most  significant  export  disincen- 
tives." Substantial  uncertainties  in  in- 
terpretation, problems  of  dual  SEC- 
Justice  enforcement  jurisdiction,  and 
failures  to  reach  effective  international 
agreement  in  this  area  were  cited.  Sub- 
sequently, the  report  of  the  President's 
Export  Coimcil,  submitted  in  December, 
recommended  that  Congress  amend  the 
FCPA  along  lines  I  suggested  in  my  bill 
last  year  (S.  2763)  to  unify  enforcement 
of  the  antibribery  provisions  in  Justice, 
to  clarify  ambiguities  in  the  law,  to  man- 
date guidelines  on  interpretation  of  the 
law,  and  to  provide  an  appropriate  in- 
tent test  for  criminal  prosecutions. 

In  addition,  the  GAO  report  released 
last  week  recommended  that  Congress 
rewrite  the  law  to  give  clearer  guidance 
to  businessmen  as  to  what  they  can  and 
cannot  do  when  competing  overseas.  The 
Reagan  administration,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the 
Georgetown  University  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic and  International  Studies,  and 
numerous  attorneys,  accountants,  and 
le^al  professors  have  all  called  for 
changes  or  clarifications  to  be  made,  and 
guidance  to  be  provided  to  American 
businesses. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  entering  our 
fifth  consecutive  year  of  trade  deficits 
and  the  rapidly  declining  competitive 
position  of  many  US.  industries  in  the 
world  export  market  should  be  of  great 
concern  to  our  Nation. 

The  overwhelming  U.S.  industrial 
superiority  of  the  earlv  postwRr  years  is 
gone.  Since  1950.  our  share  of  the  world's 
export  market  has  SronrNKl  by  half  while 
our  share  of  the  world's  Imports  has 
risen  by  27  percent. 

A  recent  ronstnict'on  indu.strv  studv 
shows  that  U..«?.  flrmt  claimed  onlv  1.6 
oercent  of  the  t21.8  bUlion  in  new  over- 
seas copstniction  rontm'*ts  l^t  during 
the  13-month  period  ending  June  1979. 
This  compares  with  a  10.3-percent  U.6. 
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share  from  May  1975  to  April  1978  of  the 
total  $86  billion  market. 

We  are  losing  the  battle  to  bring  home 
those  $60  billion  a  year  we  are  paying 
out  for  foreign  oil.  Why  is  this  hap- 
pening? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  one  simple 
answer  to  this  question.  But  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  certain  U.S.  Government 
policies  are  making  it  difficult  for  Ameri- 
can firms  to  compete  on  even  ground 
with  their  Increasingly  sophisticated 
foreign  counterparts.  One  of  these  poli- 
cies is  the  unclear  criminal  and  civil  en- 
forcement of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act.  And  we  should  all  be  aware 
that  everytime  export  sales  are  lost  to 
foreign  competitors,  U.S.  jobs  are  lost, 
as  well. 

If  we  expect  U.S.  businesses  to  be  ag- 
gressive and  competitive  abroad,  we 
must  not  encumber  them  with  imneces- 
sary  barriers  or  restraints. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  will 
provide  the  groundwork  for  a  necessary 
and  thorough  review  of  the  act.  and  lead 
to  important  changes  without  compro- 
mising the  original  intent  of  the  act. 

Under  my  proposal,  bribery  of  foreign 
officials  would  still  be  illegal,  and  both 
pximlnal  and  civil  penalties,  as  defined 
under  current  law,  would  be  applicable. 
My  bill  would  help  to  eliminate  many 
of  the  present  ambiguities  of  the  act, 
and  would  allow  compliance  guidance  to 
be  provided  to  U.S.  business.  It  would 
also  designate  the  Justice  Department 
the  sole  enforcer  of  corrupt  practices, 
while  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  would  administer  the  ac- 
counting standards  section  of  the  act. 
Other  provisions  of  the  bill,  IncUuding 
the  inclusion  of  a  "materially"  stand- 
ard in  the  accounting  section,  elimina- 
tion of  the  "reason  to  know"  clause,  and 
a  resolution  calling  for  an  international 
agreement,  arc  outlined  below. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  address  this 
export  disincentive  and  to  open  the  pub- 
lic record  on  the  act.  I  urge  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  to  schedule  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  quickly  so  as  to  provide 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  pass  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
attached  articles,  a  summary  of  the  bill, 
and  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  also  printed 
as  introduced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill, 
summary,  and  articles  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

s.  708 
'Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  this 
Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  "Business  Account- 
ing and  Foreign  Trade  Simplifllcation  Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(11  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1977  was  a  positive  and 
significant  step  toward  the  Important  ob- 
jertlve  of  prohibiting  bribery  of  forelen  gov- 
ernment officials  by  United  States  companies 
in  order  to  obtain,  retain,  or  direct  busi- 
ness: 

(2)  the  unclear  nature  of  the  enforcement, 
and  Interpretation  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1977  by  United  States  agen- 
cies    has     caused     unnecessary     confusion 


among  existing  and  potential  exporters  as 
to  the  scope  of  legitimate  overseas  business 
activities: 

(3)  the  accounting  standards  require- 
ments of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
of  1977.  which  apply  to  all  issuers  of  secu- 
rities regardless  of  size,  market,  or  the  pres- 
ence of  international  transactions,  are  un- 
clear and  excessive  and  they  have  caused 
costly  and  unnecessary  paperwork  burdens: 

(4)  United  States  agencies  responsible  for 
enforcement  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1977  have  not  sufficiently  co- 
ordinated interpretation  and  enforcement 
practices  with  other  agencies  responsible  for 
international  trade  policy,  export  promotion, 
foreign  policy,  international  monetary  pol- 
icy, and  other  related  civil  and  criminal 
statutes:  and 

(5)  It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  coun- 
tries to  maintain  responsible  standards  of 
corporate  conduct  in  foreign  markets  to  pre- 
serve free  and  equitable  trading  practices. 

(b)  The  Congress  concludes  that — 

( 1 )  the  principal  objectives  of  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977  are  desirable, 
beneficial,  and  Important  to  our  Nation  as 
well  as  to  our  relationships  with  our  trading 
partners,  and  these  objectives  should  remain 
the  central  Intent  of  the  Act; 

(2)  exporters  should  not  be  subject  to  un- 
clear, confilctlng,  and  potentially  damaging 
demands  by  diverse  United  States  agencies 
responsible  for  enforcement  of  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977: 

(3)  the  accounting  standards  require- 
ments of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
of  1977  should  be  integrated  with  concepts 
of  materiality  as  they  are  understood  and 
interpreted  In  the  context  of  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles,  and  according- 
ly, should  take  into  consideration  the  size 
and  operations  of  issuers  of  securities: 

(4)  general  compliance  and  enforcement 
practices  associated  with  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  of  1977  should  be  devel- 
oped in  accordance  with  considerations  un- 
derlying foreign  policy  relations,  interna- 
tional trade,  export  promotion.  Internation- 
al monetary  policy,  and  other  related  civil 
and  criminal  statutes:  and 

(5)  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  corrupt 
payments  by  firms  to  obtain  or  retain  busi- 
ness demands  an  International  approach;  ac- 
cordingly, appropriate  international  agree- 
ments should  be  initiated  and  sought  by  the 
United  States  agencies  responsible  for  trade 
agreements  and  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENT   OF   SHOBT   TITLE 

Sec.  3.  Section  101  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  1977  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"shobt  title 

"Sec.  101.  This  titie  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Business  Practices  and  Records  Act'.". 
aocountinc  standards 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (2)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by 
striking  out  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  and  insert- 
ing In  U^u  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  make  and  keep  books,  accounting 
records,  and  accounts  which  reflect  In  rea- 
sonable detail  the  transactions  of  the  issuer 
(Including  the  disoosltion  of  assets)  in  all 
material  respects  so  as  (1)  to  permit  prepara- 
tion of  financial  statements  in  conformity 
with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
or  other  criteria  applicable  to  such  state- 
ments, and  (II)  to  maintain  accountability 
for  assets:  and 

"(B)  devise  and  maintain  a  system  of  in- 
ternal accounting  controls  suffirlent  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  assurances  that  in  all  mate- 
rial respects — 

"(1)  transactions  are  executed  In  accord- 
ance with  management's  general  or  specific 
authorization: 

"(li)  transactions  are  recorded  as  necessary 
(I)  to  permit  preparation  of  financial  state- 


ments In  conformity  with  generaUy  accepted 
accounting  principles  or  any  other  crlterU 
applicable  to  such  statements,  and  (II)  to 
maintain  accountability  for  assets: 

"(iii)  access  to  assets  is  permitted  only  In 
accordance  with  management's  general  or 
specific  authorization:  and 

"(iv)  the  recorded  accountabUlty  for  as- 
sets is  compared  with  the  existing  assets  at 
reasonable  intervals  and  appropriate  action 
Is  taken  with  respect  to  any  differences.". 

(b)  Section  13(b)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(4)  A  person  shall  be  liable  in  any  action 
or  proceeding  arising  under  paragraph  (2) 
only  for  knowingly  falsifying,  or  causing  to 
be  falsified,  any  book,  accounting  record,  or 
account  described  therein,  or  for  knowingly 
faUlng  to  maintain  a  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting controls  which  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  or  for  know- 
ingly attempting  to  circumvent  wrongfully 
the  internal  accounting  controls  established 
pursuant  to  such  paragraph.". 

"(5)  Where  an  Issuer  holds  SO  per  centum 
o.-  less  of  the  equity  capital  of  a  domestic  or 
foreign  firm,  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  require  only  that  the  issuer  proceed  in 
good  faith  to  use  its  influence,  to  the  extent 
reasonable  under  the  issuer's  circumstances, 
including  the  relative  degree  of  its  owner- 
ship over  the  domestic  or  foreign  firm  and 
under  the  laws  and  practices  governing  the 
business  operations  of  the  country  In  which 
such  firm  is  located,  to  cause  transactions 
and  dispositions  of  assets  having  a  material 
effect  as  defined  In  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (2)  on  the  issuer  to  be 
carried  out  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
such  paragraph.  Such  an  issuer  shall  be  con- 
clusively presumed  to  have  complied  with 
th3  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  by  demon- 
strating good  faith  efforts  to  use  such 
influence". 

SEPEALEB:   new  BaXBEST  PBOVISION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  30A  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  104  of  the  Business  Practices 
and  Records  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"roBEICN  patments 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  with 
respect  to  activities  in  the  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States  for  any 
domestic  concern,  or  any  officer,  director,  em- 
ployee, or  shareholder  thereof  acting  on  be- 
half of  such  domestic  concern,  corruptly  to 
pay.  give,  offer,  or  promise,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, anything  of  value  to  any  foreign  offi- 
cial for  the  purpose  of — 

"( 1 )  influencing  such  foreign  official  to  act 
or  make  a  decision  In  his  official  capacity. 
Including  a  decision  to  faU  to  perform  bis 
official  functions.  In  violation  of  the  recipi- 
ent's legal  duty  as  a  public  servant:  or 

"(2)  inducing  such  foreign  official  to  use 
his  influence  with  a  foreign  government  or 
instrumentality  thereof  in  violation  of  the 
recipient's  legal  duty  as  a  public  servant: 
in  order  to  assist  such  domestic  concern  In 
obtaining  or  maintaining  bu.siness  for  or 
with,  or  directing  business  to.  any  person. 

"(b)  A  domestic  concern  violates  subsec- 
tion (a)  by  circumventing  the  proscriptions 
thereof  where  a  payment,  gift,  offer,  or  prom- 
ise of  anything  of  value  by  any  person  is 
made  com'ptly  to  a  foreign  official  in  con- 
nection with  activities  within  and  for  any 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (a), 
and  where  the  domestic  concern  corruptly 
directs  or  autborlTes  such  payment,  gift,  of- 
fer, or  promise. 

"(c)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  facilitating  or  expediting  payment  to  a 
foreign  official  which  is  customary  In  the 
country  where  made  and  the  purpose  of 
which  ts  to  facilitate  or  expedite  performance 
by  such  foreign  official  of  his  official  duties. 
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"(<J)  (1)  (A)  Bwept  M  proTld**  In  •ubpw- 
aoranb  (B).  »ny  <loin«»Uc  coocem  wWch 
TlolMM  »ubaecUoii  (»)  thaiX,  upon  oonvtc- 
Uon.  be  Oned  not  mora  Ui*n  tl, 000,000. 

••(B)  Any  UulivlduaJ  who  U  a  dotnaetlc 
oonoem  and  who  wlUf  ully  vloJ»t««  subaecUon 
(k)  ih*U,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
th«n  IIO.OOO.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  th»n 
five  yean,  or  both. 

"(3)  Any  officer  or  dlractor  or  *  doine«Uc 
concern,  or  stockholder  fcctaig  on  behfcU  or 
»uch  domeetlc  concern,  who  willfully  vlol»tee 
•uiMectlon  (»)  ahail,  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  not  more  than  »10.000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  yeen,  or  both. 

"(3)  Whenever  a  docnasttc  concern  Is  found 
to  have  violated  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  sec- 
Uon.  any  employee  of  such  domestic  concern 
who  Is  a  United  States  citizen,  national,  or 
restdent  or  Is  otherwise  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  (other  than  an 
officer,  director,  or  otockhoider  acting  on  be- 
half of  such  dooteatlc  concern ) .  and  who 
wlUfuUy  carried  out  the  act  or  practice  in- 
stituting such  violation  shall,  upon  oonvlc- 
tloo.  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  yeara.  or  both. 
■'(4)  Whenever  a  fine  Is  Impoeed  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  subeectlon  upon 
any  officer,  director,  employee  or  stockholder 
of  a  dotneetlc  concern,  such  fine  shall  not  be 
paid,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  such  dotneetlc 
concern. 

"(e)  (1)  When  it  appeazs  to  the  Attomer 
Oeoeral  that  any  dotneatlc  concern,  or  officer. 
(Ureotor,  employee  or  abocUtolder  there<rf,  is 
engaged,  or  is  about  to  engage,  in  any  act  of 
pnottce  oonsUtutlng  a  vltriMtlon  of  subeec- 
taon  (a)  of  this  seotton.  the  Attorney  a«n- 
eiml  may,  In  his  discretion,  bring  a  civil 
aotloD  In  an  approprtaite  district  court  at 
the  United  Stwtea  to  enjoin  such  act  or  prsc- 
tloe,  and  upon  a  proper  showing,  a  perma- 
nent or  tampcirary  Injunction  or  a  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  dbaU  be  granted  with- 
out bond. 

"(3)  Tot  the  purpoae  at  all  dvU  Inveotiga- 
tlona  wtdch.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
Qeneral.  are  neceaaary  and  proper  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  any  attorney  or  attorneys  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  designated  by  him  are 
empowered  to  administer  oaths  and  affirma- 
tloQs.  subpena  wltneases.  take  evidence,  and 
req-uire  the  production  of  any  books,  papers. 
or  other  documents  which  Che  Attorney  Oen- 
e*»l  deetns  rrterant  or  material  to  the  In- 
quiry. Such  attendance  at  wltneoBes  and  the 
prwtuctlon  of  such  documentary  evidence 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  the  United 
Staites.  or  any  territory.  possesBlon  or  com- 
monwealth of  the  United  States,  at  any  des- 
IgDKted  place  of  hearing. 

"(3)  In  caae  of  oontxmiacy  by.  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  lamed  to,  any  person,  the 
Attorney  C3eneral  may  inroke  the  aid  of  any 
oourt  of  the  United  States  within  the  Jurte- 
dlotlaci  of  which  such  investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding Is  carried  on.  or  where  such  person 
resides  or  carries  on  business.  In  requiring 
tlM  attendance  and  teattmony  of  witnesses 
and  the  pTo<tuctlon  of  books,  papers,  or  other 
<Jocun»ntB.  Any  sucb  court  may  Issue  an 
t^der  requtrtnR  such  peisuu  to  appear  before 
the  Attorney  Qeneral  or  aittomey  designated 
by  the  Attorney  Qeneral,  there  to  produce 
reoords,  if  so  ordered,  or  to  give  testimony 
toudilng  the  matter  under  investigation  or 
In  quertton:  and  any  fUlure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
oourt  as  a  dvll  contempt  thereof.  AU  proc- 
es  in  any  such  case  may  be  served  In  the 
judicial  district  whereof  such  person  Is  an 
Inhaibttant  or  whet  ever  be  may  be  found  To 
tJie  extent  that  sucb  rules  may  have  applica- 
tion and  are  not  inccnatstent  with  the  pro- 
vMoDs  of  this  chapter,  the  Pedenl  RtiJes  of 
ClvU  Procedure  abaU  apply  to  any  investiga- 
tion under  this  chapter, 
"(f)  As  used  in 


"(1)  The  term  'domestic  concern'  means 
(A)  any  individual  who  is  a  citizen,  national 
or  resident  of  the  United  States;  <B)  any 
corporation,  partnership,  association.  Joint- 
stock  company,  business  trust,  unincocpo- 
i»t«d  organization,  or  sole  proprietorship 
which  has  its  principal  place  of  business  in 
the  United  States,  which  Is  organized  under 
the  laws  of  a  State  of  the  United  States  or  a 
territory,  possession  or  oonunonwealth  of  the 
United  States,  or  which  has  a  class  of  securi- 
ties registered  pursuant  to  section  13  of  the 
Securluee  Exchange  Act  of  1934  or  which  is 
required  to  fiie  refwrts  under  section  15(d) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

"(3)  The  term  'foreign  official'  means  (A) 
any  officer  or  employee  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  any  de{)artment,  agency  or  instru- 
mentailty  thereof,  or  any  person  acting  in  an 
official  capacity  lor  or  on  behalf  of  any  such 
government  or  department,  agency  or  instru- 
mentality, and  (B)  Includes  any  foreign  po- 
litical party  or  official  thereof  or  any  candi- 
date for  foreign  political  office. 
oaTMrnoMa 

Sk.  6.  (a)  SecUon  13(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(8)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
terms  reasonable  detail'  and  'reasonable  as- 
surances' mean  such  level  of  detail  and  de- 
gree of  assurance  as  would  satisfy  prudent 
Indl.Tlduala  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  af- 
fairs, having  In  mind  a  comparison  between 
benefits  to  v>e  obtained  and  coets  to  be  In- 
curred in  obtaining  such  benefits. 

"(7)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'material'  Is  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
in  generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
when  those  principles  are  appUed  to  the 
preparation  and  preeentaUon  of  financial 
statements  of  the  issuer.". 

(b)  The  Business  Practices  and  Records 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
104  the  following: 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  an  of- 
fer, payment,  promise  to  pay,  or  authortza- 
Uon  of  the  payment  of  any  money,  or  offer, 
gift,  promise  to  give,  or  authorization  of  the 
giving  of  anything  of  value  does  not  Include 
an  Item  of  value  that  constitutes,  or  Is  In- 
tended as  no  more  than,  an  Item  given  as  a 
courtesy,  a  token  of  regard  and  esteem,  or 
In  ret»im  for  hospitality,  and  does  not  In- 
clude marketing  activities  or  expenses  re- 
lated to  the  demonstration  or  explanation 
of  products,  or  operations  of  a  domestic  con- 
cern, including  travel  and  lodging,  if  such 
marketing  activities,  demonstrations,  or  ex- 
planations, or  related  expenses  pertain  to 
the  business  presentation  associated  with 
the  selling  or  purchasing  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices. 

"(h)  Nothing  in  this  Act  prohibits  any 
offer,  payment,  promise  to  pay.  or  author- 
ization of  the  payment  of  any  money,  or 
offer,  gift,  promise  to  give,  or  authorization 
of  the  giving  of  anything  of  value  which  Is 
lawful  under  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  country.  In  which  the  foreign  official, 
who  Is  the  Intended  recipient  serves  or  in 
which  the  foreign  political  party  or  official 
thereof  or  foreign  political  candidate  who 
Is  the  Intended  recipient  principally  oper- 
ates.". 

BXCLUSrVTTT    PBOVISION    rOB    OVEBSEAS 
BRIBCKT 

Sec.  7.  Section  104  of  the  Business  Prac- 
tices and  Records  Act  shall  be  the  exclusive 
provision  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  authorizing  a  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceeding by  the  United  States  aealnst  a  do- 
mestic concern,  or  any  officer,  director,  em- 
ployee, or  shareholder  thereof  acting  on  be- 
half of  such  domestic  concern,  for  making 
use  of  the  malls  or  any  means  or  Instru- 
mentality  of   Interstate   commerce    In   the 


manner  and  for  the  purposes  proscribed 
by  such  section  or  for  actions  of  a  domestic 
concern  which  are  taken  in  furtherance  of 
such  conduct. 

ACTUOBrrr  to  issxtz  cumEi^ifss 
Sec.  8.  Title  I  of  the  Business  Practices  and 
Records  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

"GUIDEUNES     ANO      GENERAL      PROCEDUBES     FOB 
COMPLIANCE 

"Sec  105.  (a)  Not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
an  Interagency  task  force  with  a  chairman 
designated  by  the  President  and  to  Include 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Attorney  General,  after  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  business  community 
and  the  Interested  public  through  public  no- 
tice and  comment  and  In  public  hearings, 
shall  determine  to  what  extent  the  business 
community  would  be  assisted  by  further 
clarification  of  this  Act  and  shall,  based 
on  such  determination  and  to  the  extent 
necessary  and  appropriate,  have  the  author- 
ity lo  issue — 

"(1)  guidelines  describing  specific  types 
of  conduct  associated  with  common  types  of 
export  sales  arrangements  and  business  con- 
tracts whicih  such  Interagency  task  force  de- 
termines constitute  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  104  of  this  Act;  and 

"(3)  general  precautionary  procedures 
which  issuers  or  domestic  concerns  may  use 
on  a  voluntary  basis  to  Insure  compliance 
with  this  Act,  and  to  create  a  rebuttable 
presumption  of  compliance  with  this  Act. 
The  guidelines  and  procedures  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  issued  In  ac- 
cordance with  sections  551  through  557  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General,  after  consul- 
tation with  other  Federal  agencies  and  rep- 
resentatives from  the  business  community, 
shall  establish  a  Business  Practice  and  Rec- 
ord and  Review  Procedure  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  responses  and  specific  inquiries 
concerning  enforcement  Intentions  under 
this  Act.  The  Attorney  Qeneral  shall  Issue 
opinions,  within  30  days,  in  response  to  re- 
quests from  domestic  concerns,  regarding 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
provisions  of  section  104  of  this  Act.  An 
opinion  that  certain  prospective  conduct 
does  not  Involve  a  violation  shall  be  final 
and  binding  on  all  parties,  subject  to  the 
discovery  of  new  evidence.  When  appropriate 
and  at  reasonable  Intervals,  the  responses 
derived  from  the  review  procedure  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  Attorney  General  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  compilation  of  responses 
should  be  Included  in  a  new  guideline  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a) . 

"(c)  Any  document  or  other  material 
provided  to.  received  by.  or  prepared  In  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, In  connection  with  a  request  by 
a  domestic  concern  for  a  statement  of  pres- 
ent enforcement  intentions  under  the  Busi- 
ness Practices  and  Records  Act  Review  Pro- 
cedure pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  or  in  connection  with  any  inves- 
tigations conducted  to  enforce  this  Act, 
shall  be  exempt  from  disclosure  under  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  Department  re- 
sponds to  such  a  request  or  the  applicant 
withdraws  such  request  prior  to  receiving 
a  response.  If  any  request  Is  withdrawn  or 
does  not  receive  a  response  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  any  document  or  other 
material  submitted  In  connection  with  such 
request  shall  be  returned  to  the  requesting 
party,  and  any  other  document  or  other 
material  submitted  to.  received  by,  or  pre- 
pared by  the  Attorney  General  In  consldera- 
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tlon  of  such  request  shall  either  be  returned 
If  the  document  or  material  originated  from 
a  source  outside  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  shall  be  destroyed.  Within  60  days 
after  the  withdrawal  of  a  request  or  the 
communication  of  the  decision  not  to  re- 
spond to  the  request,  the  Department  of 
Justice  shall  certify  to  the  requesting  party 
that  any  such  document  or  material  has 
been  returned  to  the  requesting  party  or  the 
originating  nongovernmental  party  or  has 
been  destroyed  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. The  Attorney  General  shall  protect  the 
privacy  of  eacn  applicant,  and  all  docu- 
ments supplied  are  for  use  by  the  Justice 
Department  only.  Without  the  exprei>8  writ- 
ten permission  of  the  domestic  concern 
which  furnished  the  document,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States,  may  use 
or  rely  upon  any  document,  or  any  Infor- 
mation contained  In  any  document,  only  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  a  response  to  the 
specific  Inquiry  In  support  of  which  the 
document  was  provided  under  the  Business 
Practices  and  Records  Act  Review  Pro- 
cedure. The  Review  Procedure  shall  be  de- 
veloped and  instituted  in  accordance  with 
sections  551  through  557  and  701  through 
706   of  title   5,  United   States  Code. 

"(d)  The  AttM^ney  General  shall  make  a 
special  effort  to  provide  timely  compliance 
guidance  to  potential  exporters,  and  smaller 
businesses,  who  as  a  practical  matter  are 
unable  to  obtain  specialized  counsel  on  is- 
sues pertaining  to  this  Act.  Such  assistance 
shall  be  limited  to  requests  for  enforcement 
Intention  disclosures  provided  for  under  this 
Act.  and  general  explanations  of  compliance 
responsibilities  and  of  potential  liabilities 
imder  the  Act. 

"(e)(1)  On  September  1  of  each  year  the 
Attorney  General  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  make  public  a  detailed  report  on 
all  actions  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act.  along  with 
its  views  on  problems  associated  with  imple- 
mentation, its  plans  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
to  further  implement  the  Act,  and  recom- 
mendations for  amendment. 

"(2)  On  September  1  of  each  year  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  shall  file  with  the  Congress  a 
detailed  report  on  all  actions  which  the 
Commission  has  taken  pursuant  to  section 
13(b)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act,  Its 
views  on  problems  associated  with  imple- 
mentation. Its  plans  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
to  further  Implement  such  section,  and  its 
recommendations  for  amendment.". 

CONFOBMING    CHANGES    IN    INTEBNAL    REVENT7E 
CODE 

Sec.  9.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  162(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  laws  of  the 
United  States  if  such  laws  were  applicable 
to  such  payment  and  to  such  official  or  em- 
ployee" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
Business  Practices  and  Records  Act". 

INTERNATIONAL   AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  pursue  the  nego- 
tiation of  bilateral  and  multilateral  agree- 
ments among  the  largest  possible  number  of 
nations  which  would  establish  standards  of 
conduct  for  International  business  practices 
and  which  would  create  a  process  by  which 
problems  and  conflicts  associated  with  such 
practices  could  be  resolved,  and  to  explore 
through  negotiations  an  international  agree- 
ment for  rates  of  Commissions. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  report  to 
Congress  on  the  progress  of  these  negotia- 
tions, and  those  steps  which  the  Administra- 
tion and  Congress  should  consider  taking  In 
the  event  that  the  negotiations  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  do  not  successfully  elimi- 


nate the  competitive  disadvantage  of  United 
States  busineos.  Within  60  da>s  of  receipt  of 
the  President's  report.  Congress  shall  begin 
a  full  oversight  review  of  the  Busmess  Prac- 
tices and  Records  Act,  including  its  effective- 
ness in  fulfilling  Its  goals  and  purposes,  ef- 
fects upon  export  promotion.  United  States 
competitiveness,  foreign  policy  relations, 
small  business  considerations,  costs  of  com- 
pliance, and  appropriateness  of  penalties  and 
those  steps  set  out  in  the  report  to  Congress 
as  provided  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

(c)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  a  report  Identifying 
and  assessing  the  legal  and  practical  conse- 
quences of  specific  action  that  the  United 
States  could  take  under  existing  law — 

(1)  to  promote  cooperation  by  other  na- 
tions in  International  efforts  to  prevent  brib- 
ery of  foreign  officials,  candidates  or  parties 
In  third  countries;  and 

(3)  to  encourage  persons  or  business  enter- 
prises organized  and  operating  in  other  na- 
tions to  refrain  from  engaging  In  bribery 
of  foreign  officials,  candidates,  or  parties  In 
third  countries  to  the  commercial  and  com- 
petitive disadvantage  of  the  overseas  opera- 
tions of  United  States  Indtistry. 
This  report  shall  also  Include  recommenda:;,^ 
tlons  for  any  new  legislation  required  to  give" 
the  President  authority  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  achieve  such  objectives.  The  report 
shall  contain  an  analysis  of  the  potential 
effect  on  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
Including  United  States  national  security  of 
the  corruption  of  foreign  officials  and  politi- 
cal leaders  in  connection  with  International 
business  transactions  Involving  persons  and 
business  enterprises  of  other  nations.  In  ad- 
dition, the  report  shall  assess  the  current 
and  future  role  In  curtailing  such  corrup- 
tion of  private  initiatives  such  as  the  Rec- 
ommendations to  Governments  and  Rules 
of  Conduct  to  Combat  Extortion  and  Brib- 
ery developed  by  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  this  report  shall  be  Included  on  the 
agenda  of  the  full  oversight  review  of  the 
Business  Practices  and  Records  Act  to  be 
conducted  under  subsection  (b). 

StTMMAET    AND    EXPLANATION    OF   THE    CRAFEE 
BnjL 

Sections  1  emd  2  (Findings  and  Conclu- 
sions) : 

These  sections  of  the  bill  Include  the  Con- 
gressional findings  and  conclusions  that  sup- 
port the  proposed  statutory  changes. 

The  findings  and  conclusions  support  the 
Congressional  determination  in  1977  that 
there  is  a  need  for  a  statute  which  prohib- 
its bribery  of  foreign  government  officials. 
The  bill  seeks  to  clarify  the  unnecessary 
from  the  "unclear  nature  of  the  enforce- 
ment. Interpretation,  and  jurisdiction"'  of 
the  FCPA  and  the  lack  of  coordination 
among  the  U.S.  agencies  responsible  for 
FCPA  enforcement. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  attemots  to 
ameliorate  the  "excessive"  FCPA  accounting 
standards  and  the  "costly  and  unnecessary 
paperwork  burden"  which  these  standards 
have  caused. 

Section  3  (Change  in  Name  of  FCPA) : 

The  bill  would  change  the  name  of  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977  to  the 
Business  Practices  and  Records  Act.  This 
modification  Is  designed  to  make  clear  that 
certain  provisions  of  the  FCPA,  notably 
Section  102  (recordkeeping  and  Internal  ac- 
counting controls)  apply  to  companies  that 
have  no  foreign  activities  and  to  purely  do- 
mestic transactions.  Also,  the  present  title 
Imolies  wrongdoing. 

Sections  4  and  6(a)  (Inclusion  of  Materi- 
ality and  Scienter  Requirements  In  FCPA 
Recordkeeping  and  Internal  Accounting 
Controls  Provisions) : 


The  bill  would  amend  Section  102  of  the 
FCPA  (Section  13(b)  (2)  of  the  1934  Act)  by 
Inserting  a  staiulard  of  materiality  in  the 
FCPA's  recordkeeping  and  internal  account- 
ing controls  provisions.  The  Chafee  bill  would 
aiaj  m^lLe  clear  that  the  recordXeeplng  and 
internal  accounting  controls  provisions  es- 
tablish standards  applicable  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  financial  statements  in  conformity 
with  Generally  Accepted  Accounting  Prin- 
ciples (GAAP). 

The  terms  '-reasonable  asmrances."  "rea- 
sonable detail,"  and  "in  all  material  respects" 
which  appear  In  the  Section  103  amend- 
ments are  defined  in  Section  6(b)  of  the  bill. 
^r.  <  e-jer»l.  the  frst  definition  seeks  to  make 
explicit  the  cost/benefit  evaluation  that  ihe 
^^C  hM  said  may  be  applied  In  designing 
internal  accounting  controls.  The  second 
definition  reinforces  the  link  of  materiality 
to  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  fi- 
nancial statements  in  conformity  with  Gen- 
erally Accepted  Accounting  Principles 
(GAAP). 

Section  4(b)  of  the  blU  would  add  a  sub- 
section (4)  to  Section  102  of  the  FCPA  to 
provide  that  violation  of  the  recordkeepii^ 
and  Internal  accounting  controls  provisions 
will  be  found  only  if  there  has  been  knowing 
falsification  of  a  book,  accounting  record  or 
account  or  if  there  has  been  knowingly 
wrongful  attempt  to  circumvent  an  internal 
accounting  control  system  or  maintenance  of 
an  inadequate  system.  This  addition  of  a 
scienter  requirement  to  Section  102  would 
preclude  prosecution  of  Issuers  or  their  of- 
ficers or  directors  for  an  inadvertent  or  other- 
wise unintentional  failure  to  satisfy  the 
FCPA  standards. 

Section  4  also  makes  clear  that  where  an 
issuer  holds  50  percent  or  less  of  a  domestic 
or  foreign  firm,  the  Issuer  need  only  make  a 
good  faith  effort  to  Influence  such  firm  to 
comply  with  the  accounting  provlsl<Mi6  of  the 
Act. 

Section  5(a)  (Transfer  of  Jurisdiction  for 
FCPA  Antibribery  Enforcement  from  SEC  to 
Justice  Department)  : 

Under  the  FCPA,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  has  authority  for  en- 
forcing against  issuers  the  civil  remedies  for 
violation  of  the  antibribery  provisions.  Tlie 
Justice  Department  enforces  against  Issuers 
the  criminal  remedies  for  violation  of  the 
antibribery  provisions  and  the  civil  and 
criminal  remedies  for  such  violation  against 
domestic  concerns,  which  are  defined  to  in- 
clude U.S. -based  firms  and  VS.  citizens  and 
residents. 

The  Chafee  bill  would  place  in  the  Justice 
Department  all  jurisdiction  for  enforcement 
of  the  antibribery  provlsl(»s  of  the  FCPA. 
The  SEC  would  remain  responsible  for  en- 
forcement of  Section  102  (recordkeeping  and 
internal  accounting  controls  (of  the  FCPA 
and  any  securities  laws  which  may  apply  to 
failure  to  disclose  foreign   bribery. 

Section  5(b)  (Rewrite  of  Section  104.  Pro- 
hibition Against  Bribery  of  a  Foreign  Offi- 
cial): 

A  simplified  provision  of  Section  104  Is 
offered  in  the  Chafee  bill  for  the  following 
reasons: 

The  weak  U.S.  jurisdictional  link  of  the 
present  statute  (which  implicates  bribes  or 
offers  of  bribes  by  any  party,  US.  or  foreign, 
so  long  as  the  mails  or  Instrumentalities  of 
Interstate  commerce  were  used  "in  further- 
ance" of  such  bribes  or  offers)  would  be  re- 
placed by  a  direct  tie  to  payments  or  offers 
of  payment  made  directly  or  indirectly  by 
domestic  concerns  "with  respect  to  activities 
in  the  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States." 

The  exclusion  of  facilitating  cayments  Is 
clarified  by  (1)  requiring  that  the  Infiuence 
or  inducement  was  Intended  to  cause  the 
foreign  official  to  act  "in  violation  of  the 
recipient's  legal  duty  as  a  public  servant" 
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(this  pbrmse  is  taken  from  the  definition  of 
bribery  In  Section  1351  of  the  proposed 
Criminal  Code,  S.  1723.  96tb  Congress)  and 
(11)  the  simplified  exclusion  of  payments  in 
Subsection  (c)  "which  are  customary  in  the 
country  where  made  and  the  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  secure  the  prompt  performance 
by  such  foreign  official  of  his  official  duties." 

In  the  Chafee  bill,  the  substitution  of 
liability  for  corrupt  payments  made  "directly 
or  indirectly"  by  a  domestic  concern  for  the 
"reason  to  know"  clause  on  payments  to  In- 
termediaries In  the  present  TCPA  returns  the 
burden  of  proof  to  the  prosecution  to  show 
that  the  payment  was  directly  or  indirectly 
the  act  of  the  US-  entity.  This  Is  backed  up 
by  new  language  in  Subsection  (c)  where 
questionable  payments  are  made  by  a  foreign 
concern  but  where  the  payment  or  ofler  "was 
made  at  the  direction  of  a  domestic  concern." 

In  addition,  this  Section  gives  the  Justice 
Department  civil  investigative  authority 
under  SecUon  1(H  of  the  PCPA.  which  It 
presently  does  not  have. 

Section  6(b)  (Clarification  of  FCPA  Antl- 
brlbery  Provisions  to  Exclude  Customary 
Olfts.  Routine  Business  Expenses  and  Con- 
duct Lawful  in  Foreign  Countries)  ; 

This  provision  of  the  Chsifee  bill  seeks  to 
clarify  the  scope  of  the  antibrlbery  provi- 
sions of  the  PCPA  by  Identifying  certain 
conduct  which  Congress  intends  to  be  out- 
ilde  the  ambit  of  the  statute.  Subsection  (e) 
ft  Section  104  would  exclude  from  prosecu- 
aon  under  the  PCPA  the  presentation  of 
customary  gifts  and  the  payment  of  routine 
business  hospitality  and  marketing  expenses 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  overcome 
the  chilling  effect  that  the  PCPA  has  had  on 
some  activities  that  are  routine  In  Interna- 
tional commerce,  that  Congress  could  not 
have  Intended  to  prohibit  but  that  some  be- 
lieve could  be  encompassed  by  the  broad 
language  of  the  PCPA. 

In  the  case  of  gifts,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  permit  giving  "an  Item  of  value 
that  constitutes,  or  Is  Intended  as  no  more 
than,  an  Item  given  as  a  courtesy,  a  token  of 
regard  and  esteem  or  in  return  of  hos- 
pitality." 

Permissible  business  expenses  would  In- 
clude, "marketing  activities,  or  expenses  re- 
lated to  the  demonstration  or  explanation  of 
products,  or  operations  of  an  Issuer  or  domes- 
tic concern.  Including  travel  and  lodging.  If 
such  marketing  activities,  demonstrations. 
or  explanations  or  related  expenses  pertain 
to  the  business  presentation  associated  with 
the  selling  or  purchasing  of  goo«ls  or 
services." 

Section  6(b)  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
the  US.  law  would  not  be  violated  if  the 
applicable  foreign  law  permits  the  conduct 
in  question.  This  provision  would  reflect  a 
judgment  that  American  concerns  and  citi- 
zens should  not  be  prosecuted  under  U.S. 
law  for  actions  that  are  entirely  lawful  in 
the  affected  foreign  country.  In  such  cases, 
the  competitive  disadvantage  of  American 
firms  is  particularly  acute  since  their  foreign 
competitors  have  no  incentive  to  refrain 
from  the  relevant  conduct. 

Section  7  (PCPA  Exclusive  Substantive 
Statute  Governing  Overseas  Bribery)  : 

The  bill  would  explicitly  provide  that  the 
PCPA  constitutes  the  exclusive  substantive 
prohibition  on  overseas  bribery  under  the 
U.S.  Code.  This  would  eliminate  the  threat 
perceived  by  US.  business  of  having  the  wire 
and  mall  fraud  provisions  stretched  to  reach 
conduct  not  proscribed  by  the  PCPA. 

This  amendment  would  leave  unchanged 
the  possible  applicability  of  the  securities 
laws  and  other  criminal  statutes  to  overseas 
bribery  including  Section  102  of  the  PCPA 
disclosure  requirements  of  the  1933  and  1934 
Acts,  and  false  statements  provisions. 

Section  8  (Justice  Eteoartment  Actions  to 
Assist  Compliance  With  PCPA) : 

The  bill  would  authorize  further  guidance 
for   the    business    community   beyond    that 


available  under  the  recently  established 
Business  Review  Procedure.  Under  Section 
105(a)  of  the  PCPA.  an  Interagency  ta°k 
force  would  be  granted  the  authority  "when 
necessary  or  appropriate"  to  Issue  "guide- 
lines" describing  "specific  tyi>es  of  conduct 
associated  with  conunon  types  of  export  sales 
arrangements  and  business  contracts  which 
constitute  compliance  with"  the  antibrlbery 
provisions.  The  task  force  would  also  be  al- 
lowed to  Issue  "general  precautionary  pro- 
cedures which  domestic  concerns  may  use 
on  a  voluntary  basis  to  ensure  compliance 
and  to  create  a  rebuttable  presumption  of 
compliance." 

The  Chafee  bill  would  also  Include  provi- 
sions designed  to  make  the  Business  Review 
Procedure  more  attractive  to  American  firms. 
Section  105(b)  would  be  added  to  the  PCPA 
to  formalize  the  Business  Review  Procedure 
by  mandating  its  operation  by  the  Justice 
Department. 

The  only  proposed  significant  changes  In 
the  Procedure  announced  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment (45  Fed.  Reg.  20800.  March  31, 
1980)  are  that  a  response  to  a  request  is  re- 
quired, a  response  is  to  be  made  within  30 
days  (rather  than  the  object  of  "every  rea- 
sonable effort"  by  Justice  to  meet  this  time- 
table under  the  current  Procedure)  and  the 
response  shall  be  final  and  binding  "on  all 
parties"  (rather  than  only  on  Justice  under 
the  current  Procedure ) . 
.  In  addition,  Section  lOS(c)  would  be 
added  to  the  PCPA  to  exempt  from  disclosure 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  docu- 
ments, materials,  or  information  provided  to 
the  Justice  Department  or  prepared  by  it  In 
connection  with  a  request  for  a  statement  of 
enforcement  intentions  under  the  Business 
Review  Procedure  or  any  Justice  Department 
Investigations.  The  Justice  Department 
would  also  be  required  to  return  or  destroy 
materials  received  and  prepared  in  connec- 
tion with  a  request  that  Is  withdrawn  or  for 
some  reason  not  the  subject  of  a  response. 

Section  105  of  the  PCPA,  as  added  by  the 
bill,  would  also  urge  the  Attorney  General 
to  provide  timely  guidance  to  potential  ex- 
porters and  smaller  exporters.  In  addition, 
this  provision  would  require  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  prepare  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress one  year  after  ensu:tment  of  the  Chafee 
bill  reports  on  their  respective  actions  to 
Implement  the  new  legislation  and  on  as- 
sociated problems,  future  implementation 
plans  and  recommendations  for  amendments. 

Section  9  (Amendment  of  I.R.C.  Section 
162(c)  to  Apply  PCPA.  As  Amended.  Rather 
Than  U.S.  Law  Generally) : 

Under  Section  162(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  no  deduction  is  permlssable  for 
any  payment  by  a  U.S.  taxpayer  that  would 
be  Illegal  if  U.S,  law  applied  to  such  pay- 
ment. This  adverse  tax  consequence  occurs 
regardless  of  whether  US.  law  actually  ap- 
plies to  the  payment  or  whether  the  pay- 
ment is  legal  where  made. 

Further.  Section  1065  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  provides  that  any  Section  162(c) 
payment  b>  a  foreign  corporation  controlled 
by  a  U.S.  taxpayer  Is  Included  as  Subpart  F 
income  and  is  not  deductible  In  calculating 
Earnings  and  Profits  under  Section  952.  In 
the  case  of  a  DISC  of  a  U.S.  taxpayer.  Section 
162  payments  are  treated  as  a  "deemed  distri- 
bution" to  the  U.S.  shareholder. 

The  Chafee  bill  would  amend  IJt.C.  Sec- 
tion 162(c)  to  provide  that  nondeductlblllty 
( and,  therefore,  adverse  Subpart  F  and  DISC 
treatment)  would  occur  only  If  a  payment 
by  a  U.S.  taxpayer,  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration or  DISC  violates  the  PCPA.  Thus. 
U.S.  law  would  no  longer  be  applied  on  a 
hypothetical  basis  under  Section  162(c)  but 
rather  the  actual  U.S.  statutory  prohibition 
under  the  FCPA  (and  no  other)  would  be 
Incorporated  within  the  terms  of  the  tax 
penalty  provisions. 


Section  10  (Sense  of  Congress  Supporting 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Agreements  on  In- 
ternational Business  Practices)  : 

The  Chafee  bill  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  pursue  nego- 
tiation of  treaties  establishing  standards  of 
conduct  for  international  business  practices 
and  creating  a  process  for  resolving  problems 
and  conflicts  associated  with  such  practices. 

In  addition,  the  bill  calls  for  exploration 
of  an  International  agreement  for  rates  of 
commission.  A  report  to  the  Congress  on  such 
negotiations  is  sought  by  September  1,  1981. 
This  report  is  to  Identify  the  steps  that  the 
Administration  and  Congress  should  con- 
sider talcing  if  the  negotiations  do  not  suc- 
ce  sfully  eliminate  the  competitive  disad- 
vantage of  U.S.  business.  Pull  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  FCPA  are  to  be  held  60  days  after 
receipt  of  the  Presidential  report. 

In  addition,  this  section  would  require  that 
the  Administration  prepare  and  submit  to 
Congress  in  six  months  a  report  explaining 
steps  that  the  United  States  could  take  under 
existing  law  or  should  consider  implementing 
in  new  legislation  to  promote  cooperation  by 
other  countries  or  other  industries  to  prevent 
bribery  in  third  countries. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  3.  1979) 
Bribes  and  Business:    U.S.  Fixms  Sat   1977 

Ban  On  Fokeign  Payoffs  Hurts  Ovehseas 

Sales 

Harvey  Trllli  Is  fuming  with  frustration, 
and  he  doesn't  care  who  knows  It. 

Mr.  Trllli  Is  president  of  a  large  Pitts- 
burgh-based engineering  and  construction 
firm — Swindell-Dressier  Co..  a  subsidiary  of 
Pullman  Inc.  He  contends  that  his  company 
recently  was  beaten  out  of  a  number  of  big 
overseas  construction  Jobs  because  of  payoffs 
to  foreign-government  officials  by  European 
competitors.  One  of  the  projects  was  a  $40 
million  brick  plant  In  Iraq. 

"We  thought  we  had  the  thing  all  wrapped 
up."  Mr.  Trim  says.  "We  had  a  team  of  peo- 
ple there  for  five  or  six  weeks.  All  the  terms 
were  agreed  to.  Including  the  pricing,  and  we 
were  told  the  contract  would  be  signed  In  a 
month.  Then  out  of  the  clear  blue  sky,  a 
German  firm  got  the  contract." 

The  Pittsburgh  executive  names  the  West 
German  firm  Involved  and  says  he  believes 
It  got  the  contract  "because  they  made  a  big 
payment  to  a  high  official  In  Iraq."  Mr.  Trllli 
concedes  that  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  prove 
that  a  payoff  occurred.  But  even  If  he  could. 
It  would  be  of  little  avail.  Bribery  by  West 
German  companies  to  obtain  foreign  con- 
tracts isn't  illegal  in  West  Germany,  and  the 
companies  may  even  deduct  the  costs  as  a 
business  expense  for  tax  purposes. 

SI 00    MILLION    IN    LOST    SALES 

Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co..  an  Oak  Brook, 
111.,  fabricating  and  construction  concern, 
likewise  has  lost  "In  excess  of  $100  million 
of  sales  over  the  last  three  years"  In  situa- 
tions "where  we  think  the  element  of  bribery 
was  at  least  present."  according  to  William 
M.  Freeman,  senior  vice  president  for  finance 
of  the  company. 

Increasingly.  American  corporate  execu- 
tives are  complaining  about  what  they  con- 
tend is  a  continuation  of  under-the-table 
payoffs  by  foreign  comoetltors  whose  govern- 
ments either  look  the  other  way  when 
overseas  bribery  occurs  or  surreptitiously  en- 
courage the  practice  In  order  to  Increase 
their  exports  and  Improve  their  balance 
of  payments. 

Midland-Ross  Corp.  of  Cleveland  cites  two 
Instances  of  suspected  payoffs  this  year  In 
overseas  contract  neeotlatlons.  Poth  Involve 
paper-mill  equipment  for  two  West  African 
nations,  which  the  company  declined  to 
identify.  In  one  case,  although  Midland-Ross 
was  favored  by  the  consulting  engineer  for 
the  project.  It  lost  out  on  a  $4  million  con- 
tract to  an  Italian  company  that  came  In  "at 
the  zero  hour."  In  the  second  case,  Midland- 


Ross  dropped  out  of  the  competition  on  a  $4 
million  to  $6  million  Job  when  it  learned  that 
it  would  have  to  kick  back  10  percent  of  the 
contract's  value  to  the  president  of  the  coun- 
try and  another  3  percent  to  "the  president's 
sidekick." 

A     SOUTAKY     CAMPAIGN 

Paying  off  foreign  officials  to  obtain  lu- 
crative contracts  Isn't  unknown  among 
American  companies,  of  course.  More  than 
300  of  them  have  admitted  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  that  they  had 
made  questionable  payments  or  engaged  in 
misleading  accounting  practices  in  their  for- 
eign operations.  But  since  December  1977, 
VS.  companies  have  been  operating  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act.  which  makes  It  a  criminal  offense 
to  offer  a  payment  to  a  foreign-government 
official  to  assist  in  obtaining  or  retaining 
foreign  business. 

The  law  provides  for  prison  sentences  up 
to  five  years  for  violators  and  fines  of  up  to 
$1  millUon  for  their  companies — the  largest 
fines  ever  authorized  for  Imposition  on 
American  business  firms.  Companies  doing 
business  overseas  also  are  required  to  set 
up  rigorous  accounting  safeguard  to  defect 
the  existence  of  slush  funds  and  other  finan- 
cial device  for  making  Illegal  payoffs. 

So.  far.  however,  no  other  Industrialized 
nation  has  seen  fit  to  impose  any  such  stric- 
tures on  Its  businessmen,  and  an  antl-com- 
merclal  bribery  treaty,  proposed  by  the 
United  States.  Is  languishing  in  an  inactive 
committee  of  the  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Council  with  little  prospect  for 
early  agreement  even  on  a  working  draft. 

Meanwhile,  the  unilateral  American  ef- 
fort to  upgrade  the  ethical  standards  of  In- 
ternational business,  critics  of  the  1977  law 
complain,  is  blocking  off  large  chunks  of  the 
globe  as  unsafe  areas  for  U.S.  companies  to 
solicit  business.  These  "sensitive  areas." 
businessmen  say.  Include  not  only  many  de- 
veloping nations  In  Africa,  the  Far  East,  and 
Central  and  South  America  but  also  the 
oll-rlch  kingdoms  and  sheikdoms  of  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

PATTNG     AN     ENTRY     FEE 

"The  U.S.  brand  of  morality  hasn't  been 
successfully  snld  to  a  lot  of  areas  yet."  says 
Robert  F.  Conley.  vice  president  for  interna- 
tional marketing  of  Lockheed  Corp.  "In 
many  countries,  rewarding  the  decision 
makers  is  still  the  way  that  things  are  done 
In  the  business  community.  It's  pretty  ob- 
vious that  we  now  have  less  ability  to  get  an 
audience  or  even  the  atteniton  of  the  deci- 
sion makers  when  they  know  we're  re- 
stricted m  paying  fees," 

How  much  business  Is  being  lost  by 
American  firms  as  a  result  Is  Impossible  to 
determine  because  of  the  private.  If  not 
clandestine,  nature  of  most  International 
contract  arrangements.  But  to  judge  from 
the  Intensity  of  criticisms  of  the  1977  act. 
the  hardest-hit  firms  are  large  International 
construction  companies  that  deal  mainly 
with  foreign  governments  or  with  govern- 
ment-run industries.  Some  of  these  compa- 
nies say  that  In  certain  countries.  It  is  im- 
possible even  to  get  on  the  bidding  lists  with- 
out paying  what  amounts  to  an  "entry  fee" 
to  a  local  agent  who  has  good  connections 
with  the  povemment  In  power. 

Last  week,  the  lid  was  lifted  a  little  bit  on 
how  large  these  fees  can  sometimes  be.  A 
Belgian  firm,  Furos^stem  Hosnltaller  which 
had  been  working  on  a  $1.2  billion  hospital 
project  In  Saudi  Arabia,  was  pluneed  Into 
bankruDtcv.  The  crash  was  attributed  to 
"excessive"  secret  commissions,  estimated  at 
$282  million,  paid  to  get  the  Saudi  contract. 
The  Belgian  royal  famllv  Is  Involved  because 
Prince  Albert,  brother  of  Klne  Baudouln.  w^as 
a  leading  member  of  the  Belgian  business 
mission  to  Saudi  Arabia  that  obtained  the 
contract. 


The  United  States,  which  in  1976  ranked 
first  In  its  share  of  the  overseas  construction 
market,  dropped  to  fifth  place  last  year,  trail- 
ing Japan.  Korea,  West  Germany  and  Italy, 
according  to  the  National  Constructors  As- 
sociation, a  Washington-based  trade  associa- 
tion of  large  construction  companies. 

"A  good  part  of  the  reason  for  this."  says 
an  executive  of  a  West  Coast  construction 
firm,  "is  the  1977  law."  He  adds:  "The  com- 
missions we  used  to  pay  are  stlU  a  social  or 
business  custom  In  some  countries,  but  now 
they're  crimes   as   far   as   we're   concerned." 

Granville  Kester.  an  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Michael  Baker  Corp..  an  engineering 
consulting  firm  based  In  Beaver.  Pa.,  says  bis 
firm  is  no  longer  trying  to  do  business  in 
the  Middle  East  because  "we  feel  we  would 
have  to  pay  big  commissions  to  agents  In 
those  countries  that  could  be  considered 
kickbacks  by  U.S.  authorities." 

The  problem  with  having  to  rely  on  com- 
mission agents,  he  says,  is  that  "it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  their  services  are 
legitimate  and  yet  we're  criminally  liable  If 
It  turns  out  their  services  aren't  legitimate." 

Mr.  Trim  of  Swindell-Dressier  says  his 
company  doesn't  even  attempt  to  do  work 
anymore  In  Nigeria  or  Libya,  partly  because 
"we've  been  led  to  believe  that  In  order  to 
get  business  there,  you  have  to  pay  off  some- 
t>ody."  A  similar  problem  exists  In  Mexico, 
according  to  several  companies.  Says  Eugene 
Myers,  vice  president  for  finance  of  Marley 
Co..  a  manufacturer  of  water-cooling  towers 
that  is  based  in  Kansas  City.  "We  know  we 
can't  sell  to  certain  people  down  there."  And 
Joy  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Pittsburgh  sus- 
pects it  lost  a  big  contract  to  supply  pollu- 
tion-control equipment  to  Mexico's  govern- 
ment-owned power  company  because  a 
Swedish  competitor  made  personal  pay- 
ments to  company  officials  to  obtain  the 
contract.  "I  couldn't  prove  It.  but  I  have  a 
strong  feeling  that  a  payment  was  expected" 
in  order  to  get  the  contract,  says  a  Joy 
executive. 

"a  bough  AREA" 

South  Korea  Is  mentioned  by  one  large 
chemical  company.  "It's  a  rough  area,  cor- 
rupt as  hell."  says  a  company  spokesman, 
who  adds  that  his  company  has  withdrawn 
from  the  area  because  payoffs  to  government 
officials  were  required.  "We  decided  their 
business  Just  Isn't  worth  It."  he  says. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  State  Department 
received  a  cable  from  the  VS.  embassy  In 
Kinshasa.  Zaire,  expressing  concern  that  the 
US.  might  lose  access  to  Zaire's  markets 
and  Its  vast  natural  resources  because  oth»»r 
governments  aren't  showing  the  same  zeal 
as  the  U.S.  in  policing  their  businessmen's 
activities  in  Africa.  "Strict  federal  reeula- 
tions  against  payments  to  facilitate  sales  put 
U.S.  salesmen  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  In  a 
svstem  which  would  rather  not  work  at  all 
than  work  without  oil  (payments),"  the  ca- 
ble stated. 

Criticism  of  the  1977  law  in  US.  corporate 
circles  has  tended  to  be  low  key  and  often 
off-the-record  for  obvious  public  relations 
reasons — any  company  that  comolalns  too 
loudly  Inevitably  raises  Questions  In  the  pub- 
lic's mind  about  Its  own  overseas  sales  prac- 
tices. Manv  companies,  of  course,  orofess  to 
have  no  difficulties  with  the  l»»elslatlon:  Du 
Pont  Co..  for  examnle.  with  $3  billion  In  for- 
eign sales  last  vear.  savs  Its  own  comorate 
code  of  ethics  Is  more  rleorous  and  oredated 
the  p"»ssa<?e  of  the  US.  law.  And  an  official 
of  a  malor  aircraft  company  savs  the  law 
has  been  a  boon  because  "since  It  was  Da<«ed 
we  have  be»n  eettlng  about  a  fifth  as  many 
requests  for  nayoffs  as  we  used  to." 

Cincinnati  Mllacron  Inc..  one  of  the  na- 
tion's lareest  oroducers  of  machine  too's  and 
other  Industrial  oroducts.  has  lost  business 
because  of  "restrictions  on  where  we  can  nay 
legitimate   sales   commissions."  says  James 


A.  D.  Oeler.  president,  "but  we  don't  know 
how  much  "  Mr.  Geler  adds.  "However,  there 
are  other  boys  in  the  world  who  don't  play 
by  the  same  rules." 

THE  AVIATION   MARKXT 

One  place  where  the  game  is  fast  and  loose 
is  the  International  aviation  market,  accord- 
ing to  some  VS.  plane  builders  At  one  time 
they  themselves  were  active  participants, 
paying  out  millions  of  dollars  In  commissions 
and  "fees"  to  some  of  the  most  highly  placed 
"sales  agents"  in  the  world.  Including  a  for- 
mer prime  minister  of  Japan,  the  husband  of 
tho  queen  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  com- 
manding general  of  Iran's  air  force.  Now, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  1977  law,  they 
are  required  to  sit  on  the  sidelines.  One  big 
competitor  they  are  watching  enviously — 
and  suspiciously — is  Airbus  Industrie,  a 
European  consortium  owned  mainly  by 
French  and  West  German  aircraft  makers. 
Including  Soclete  Natlonale  Industrielle 
Aerospatiale,  the  French  state-owned  aero- 
space company.  Airbus  in  recent  years  has 
had  phenomenal  success  selling  an  airliner 
called  the  A300  to  government-owned  air- 
lines. 

Comments  one  VS.  ;riane  producer:  "The 
Aerospatiale  folks  are  completely  at  liberty 
to  take  on  anybody  they  wish  as  a  consult- 
ant for  a  retainer  or  a  commission.  In  the 
last  18  months,  they've  had  success  in  sell- 
ing the  A3(X>  to  Singapore.  Indonesia.  Thai- 
land, Malaysia  and  the  Philippines.  It  may 
be  a  coincidence,  or  It  may  be  thetr  day  to 
shine,  but  the  sales  happened  all  at  once 
and  at  a  time  when  U.8.  companies  were 
restrained  from  employing  their  past  sales 
practices." 

AN    INCIDElfT   IN    QATAR 

So  far.  the  government  hasn't  brought 
criminal  charges  against  any  corporation  for 
violating  the  law.  but  In  April  the  Justice 
Deoartment  filed  a  civil  suit  against  busi- 
nessman Roy  J.  Carver  and  an  associate.  Ac- 
cording to  the  complaint.  Mr.  Carver  ap- 
proached the  American  ambassador  to  the 
sheikdom  of  Qatar  and  asked.  "Who  do  I  see 
now?"  to  win  approval  of  an  oil  concession 
for  which  the  two  men  allegedly  had  paid 
81.5  million  In  bribes  during  1976  The  two 
businessmen  consented  to  a  court  order  en- 
joining them  from  offering  further  payments. 

Despite  Intermittent  grumbling  about  the 
anti-bribery  statute.  Congress  Isn't  likely  to 
amend  it.  certainly  not  this  year.  However, 
a  White  House  task  force  on  export  disin- 
centives is  considering  ways  to  eliminate 
"ambiguities."  esoeclally  a  provision  subject- 
ing comnany  executives  to  crllmnal  prosecu- 
tion for  "having  reason  to  know"  that  Inde- 
pendent sales  agents  abroad  were  making 
pavoffs.  The  law  could  be  costing  U.S.  ex- 
porters $1  billion  a  year  In  lost  business,  a 
task  force  spokesman  says,  citing  "very 
roueh.  preliminary  figures." 

TTie  "sweeplnir  laneuafje"  of  the  law  as  it 
relates  to  a  corporation's  resoonslbllltv  for 
the  actions  of  Its  overseas  aeents  Is  particu- 
larly disturbing  to  Dresser  Industries,  a 
sno^esman  savs.  And  Westlnehouse  Blertrlc 
Corp.  concurs,  declarlne  In  a  recent  position 
paper  on  export  policies  that  this  provision 
has  led  some  companies  to  ado^t  "an  unnat- 
urallv  conservative  marketing  approach 
overseas." 

In  Indonesia,  for  example.  Al>-b"s's  aeent 
used  to  be  a  hleh  official  of  Pertamlna.  the 
po'-ernment-owned  oil  comnanv.  He  now  Is  a 
minister  In  the  povemment  Recently,  Oa- 
ruda.  the  Indonesian  state  airline,  placed  an 
order  for  six  A300  jeU.  with  an  option  for  six 
more. 

INDON1SIAN   SUGAR    MILLS 

Another  Indonesian  business  oooortnnlty 
currently  Is  belne  watched  closelv  bv  busi- 
nessmen around  the  world.  The  Indonesian 
government  has  asked  for  bids  for  the  con- 
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structloR  of  six  sugar  mills  for  atwut  MO 
million  each.  All  the  bidders  are  European 
except  for  two  U.S.  concerns — Arkel  Inter- 
national Inc.  and  a  consortium  beaded  by 
Katy  Industries  Inc.  Neither  company  will 
discuss  the  project,  but  a  source  Involved  in 
the  competition  says,  "Whoever  gets  the 
contract  there  must  pay  for  it.  whether  you 
call  it  a  bribe,  commission  or  consulting  fee. 
That's  the  fact  of  life  In  Indonesia,  has  been 
and  always  will  be  "  For  an  American  com- 
pany to  get  an  Indonesian  contract  "without 
getting  caught  violating  the  U.S.  law.  some 
very  sophisticated  paper  work  has  to  b« 
done,"  the  source  adds. 

Businessmen  and  government  ofBcials 
abroad,  meanwhile,  are  taking  attitudes 
ranging  from  commiseration  to  amusement 
at  the  controls  now  imposed  on  their  'J.S. 
competitors.  An  informal  poll  of  more  than 
a  dozen  British  and  European  trade  oOclals 
Indicated  a  nearly  unanimous  opinion  tnat 
the  U.S.  has  lest  overseas  business  because 
of  the  restrictions  of  the  1977  law.  But  more 
could  provide  specific  examples  or  make  an 
overall  estimate  of  the  amount  of  business 
lost. 

"The  main  problem."  says  Sir  Frederick 
Catherwood.  a  former  chairman  of  the  Brit- 
ish Overseas  Trade  Board.  "Is  extortion 
rather  than  corruption — that  you  can't  do 
business  (in  many  parts  of  the  world)  unless 
you  pay  the  entry  fee." 

Sir  Frederick  says  the  question  involves 
the  extent  to  which  a  nation  can  Impose  its 
laws  and  regulations  overseas.  "Can  you 
make  illegal  in  your  own  country  something 
which  is  only  nominally  illegal — but  not  en- 
forced— In  another  country?"  he  asks.  "The 
U.S.  has  said  more  or  less,  'Yes  we  can,' 
and  other  countries  have  said,  ffo,  we 
cant.'  '• 

roancN'-TRAox  depcnsencs 
Another  factor.  Sir  Frederick  says.  Is  a 
nation's  degree  of  dependence  on  foreign 
trade — exports  account  for  only  8.5%  of 
grosa  national  product  In  the  VS..  against 
30%  for  Britain.  He  leaves  little  doubt  that 
legislation  against  illegal  foreign  payments 
has  minimal  public  support  In  the  United 
Kingdom.  "We.  who  are  so  much  more  vul- 
nerable, would  be  klUed."  he  says. 

This  attitude  Is  reflected  In  the  lack  of 
zeal  shown  by  the  British  government  In  fol- 
lowing up  recent  payoff  scandals.  When  a 
subsidiary  of  British  Petroleum,  partlv 
state-owned,  was  shown  (through  SBC  fil- 
ings) to  have  made  payoffs  totaling  up  to 
five  million  pounds  to  win  a  Saudi  computer 
contract,  the  British  government  refused 
even  to  discuss  the  situation.  Similarly 
there  hasn't  been  a  public  Investigation  of 
state-owned  British  Leyland's  Mideast  con- 
tracts, which  have  been  widely  publicized  as 
bribe- aided. 

Business  payoffs  are  even  less  of  an  Issue 
In  West  Germany  and  Japan,  the  two  na- 
tions whose  companies  are  most  often  sus- 
pected by  U.S.  competitors  of  making  illicit 
payments.  Neither  country  has  ever  taken 
any  steps  to  investigate  the  business  prac- 
Ucea  of  Its  nationals  And  neither  country 
has  any  permanent  agency  similar  to  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  the  U.S 
»«ency  charged  with  enforcing  the  corrupt 
practices  law.  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  in  re- 
organizing the  Japanese  government  after 
Worid  War  n.  set  up  a  Japanese  SEC,  com- 
plete even  to  the  name.  But  it  was  one  of  the 
few  MacArthur  Innovations  that  didn't  take- 
Japan  disbanded  the  agency  after  a  few  years' 
In  Tokyo,  in  fact,  the  man-on-the-street 
ration  to  questions  about  payoffs  is  that 
they  are  an  established  way  of  transacting 

■•^T:J^*°  *^^  '°"=«'  Prt™e  Minister 
Kakuel  -Tsnaka  was  arrested  and  Jailed  on 
charges  of  receiving  a  »1.7  million  bribe  from 
a  Japanese  agent  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp 
n«  waa  reelected  as  a  represenutlve  to  the 


lower  house  of  parliament,  receiving  one  of 
the  largest  votes  cast  in  the  election. 

(From  Time  magazine,  Mar.  16.  1981) 
Big  Paorrrs  in  Big  BRiBxaT 
When  the  forces  of  virtue  rise  one  foot, 
the   forces   of   vice    rise    ten   feet. — Chinese 
proverb. 

At  a  Uble  In  Mexico  City's  Camlno  Real 
Hotel,  a  foreign  businessman  and  a  middle 
ranking  government  official  are  talking 
quietly  In  a  comer.  Midway  through  the 
conversation,  the  foreigner  casually  places 
an  envelop  on  a  chair  next  to  him.  When  the 
foreigner  rises  to  leave,  the  envelope  re- 
mains behind.  The  government  official  slips 
it  Into  his  coat  pocket  a  few  minutes  later 
and  departs. 

That  is  the  way  all  too  much  of  the  world's 
most  Important  business  is  done  these  days. 
Prom  the  shrewdly  sophisticated  kickback 
schemes  of  the  Middle  East  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, to  the  virtual  Mafla-style  and  shake- 
downs of  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  Indonesia, 
the  universal  game  of  bribery  in  the  pursuit 
of  profit  goes  on  and  on. 

Is  this  a  game  that  U.S.  businessmen 
should  be  allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to 
play?  Or  should  they  instead  be  compelled 
to  wash  their  hands  of  it  entirely,  leaving 
the  spoils  to  competitors  in  other  lands? 
Those  are  some  of  the  difficult  quesUons  that 
were  addressed  last  week  when  the  General 
Accounting  Office  released  a  detailed  study 
of  the  Impact  on  American  business  of  the 
1977  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

The  act  ^rang  from  the  nations  Water- 
gate-era revulsion  at  the  global  bribery 
excesses  of  such  well-known  American  com- 
panies as  Lockheed,  Northrop  and  Gulf  Oil 
During  the  mid-1970s  those  companies,  and 
others,  made  headlines  almost  weekly  as  sen- 
sational disclosures  surfaced  about  their 
roles  in  paying  megabuck  bribes  to  high 
foreign  officials  to  clinch  deals. 

In  an  effort  to  stop  such  corruption, 
revelations  of  which  rocked  the  government 
of  Takeo  Miki  in  Japan  and  disgraced  Prince 
Bernhard  in  The  Netherlands,  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  made  it  a  criminal 
offense  to  pay  bribes  of  any  sort  to  foreign 
officials  to  secure  or  reUin  business  abroad. 
Punishment  could  be  a  prison  sentence  of 
up  to  five  years  and  fines  of  as  much  as 
$10,000  for  individuals  and  tl  million  for 
corporations.  The  legislation  also  set  up  ac- 
counting procedures  designed  to  make  it  vir- 
tually impossible  for  companies  to  disguise 
such  "sensitive  payments"  or  to  hide  them 
elsewhere  in  the  corporate  books. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  passage  of 
the  1977  act  has  made  U.S.  businessmen  think 
twice  about  bribing  abroad.  At  Lockheed 
Corp..  whose  very  name  was  synonymous  with 
payoffs  and  freebies  for  foreign  officials  in  the 
19708.  the  company  now  no  longer  picks  up 
even  hotel  bills  for  customers  visiting  its 
CallfornU  headquarters  for  contract  Ulks. 
By  contrast,  "caution"  to  some  U.S.  com- 
panies simply  means  figuring  out  clever  new 
bribery  schemes  that  are  harder  to  spot  One 
way  Is  to  Join  up  with  a  foreign  company 
that  is  not  prohibited  from  making  the  neces- 
sary payments,  and  let  it  do  the  dirty  work 
Instead. 

The  major  problem  of  any  law  on  bribery 
Is  that  in  much  of  the  less-developed  world 
what  some  Westerners  might  regard  as  com- 
mercial corruption  of  government  and  busi- 
ness has  always  been  looked  upon  as  an  In- 
escapable fact  of  everyday  life.  The  stylized 
arrangements  for  giving  and  Uklng  pay- 
ments are  often  perfectly  normal  and  legal 
under  local  law  and  custom. 

Nevertheless,  foreign  officials  usually  de- 
sign schemes  to  hide  the  transactions  as 
much  as  possible,  since  few.  If  any.  are  will- 
ing publicly  to  admit  taking  the  payoff. 
Likewise,    foreign   businessmen   are   equally 


queasy  about  being  discovered  offering  the 
gift  in  the  first  place. 

One  reason  for  the  generalized  embarrass- 
ment is  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  funds 
Involved.  In  recent  years,  the  worldwide 
explosion  ol  oil  prices  has  aeni,  hunaieoi  of 
billions  of  dollars  cascading  into  some  of  the 
poorest  nations  on  earth.  These  countries 
ha.e  set  out  on  Instunt-lndustrlalUation 
programs  and  often  spend  money  as  quickly 
as  it  is  earned. 

The  typical  major  case  of  bribery  Involves 
a  large  project  In  an  Industry  that  is  highly 
competitive,  but  with  little  significant  dif- 
ference among  the  products.  The  size  of  the 
project  allows  both  parties  to  hide  the  pay- 
off in  the  price  without  undue  notice.  The 
number  of  competitors  means  that  the  seller 
and  the  buyer  can  more  easily  bargain  for 
deals.  These  conditions,  for  example,  are 
found  in  contracts  for  the  sale  of  telecom- 
munications equipment  or  aircraft  and  for 
most  construction  programs.  Says  Jules 
Kroll,  a  New  York-based  consultant  on 
white-collar  crime:  "If  there's  only  one  or 
two  companies  bidding  on  a  deal,  it  might 
go  down  very  straight.  But  If  you've  eight 
puys  who  can  do  it.  then  people  are  golnK 
to  get  creative." 

The  Persian  Gulf  has  now  become  a 
TorapcT  room  of  business  corruption.  In 
Saudi  Arabia,  a  key  government  nUnister  Is 
widely  reported  to  have  collected  upwards 
of  $600  million  in  "commission  fees"  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  bvislness  ventures  In 
the  past  year  alone.  To  do  business  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  it  is  essential  to  be  connected,  via 
an  agent  or  middleman,  to  a  member  of  the 
royal  family,  which  controls  not  Just  the 
government  but  business  as  well.  Says  a  vet- 
eran U.S.  businessman  bluntly:  "Everyone 
needs  a  prince."  Finding  one  Is  not  hard; 
there  are  5,000  princes  In  the  royal  family  In 
this  tmderpopulated  nation  of  6  million. 

Bribery  in  that  part  of  the  world,  though, 
can  still  be  a  complicated  affair.  According 
to  a  Justice  Department  complaint.  In  1978 
two  U.S.  businessmen,  Roy  Carver  and  R. 
Eugene  Holley,  co-owners  of  a  tax  haven  oil 
company  In  the  Caribbean,  allegedly  paid 
the  Oil  Minister  of  Qatar  a  bribe  of  $1.6 
million  for  exploration  rights  in  that  coun- 
try. But  when  the  lease  expired,  a  new  min- 
ister had  taken  over  and  he  refused  to  re- 
new it.  The  indignant  oilmen  thereupon 
protested  to  the  local  American  ambassador, 
who  Informed  the  Justice  Department.  The 
department  In  turn  obtained  a  federal  court 
injunction  in  1979  preventing  the  men  from 
violating  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  which 
was  by  then  U5.  law. 

Mindful  of  the  spreading  Islamic  disgust 
at  the  sort  of  corruption  that  helped  topple 
the  Shah  of  Iran  two  years  ago.  the  Saudi 
regime  has  recently  begim  a  well-publicized 
clean-up  drive.  The  campaign,  though.  Is 
largely  cosmetic:  payoffs  continue  un- 
checked. One  method  Is  fifty-fifty  partner- 
ship arrangements  between  foreign  com- 
panies and  Saudi  locals.  Complains  a  Dutch 
industrialist;  "It's  all  very  well  arranged, 
with  profit-sharing  arrangements  set  up  for 
this  purpose.  But  it  is  still  bribery." 

In  the  developing  nations  of  Africa,  for- 
eign visitors  have  been  bestowing  gifts  on 
local  potentates  since  time  began.  Nothing 
much  has  changed  except  the  value  of  the 
trinkets,  which  these  days  are  more  likely  to 
be  yachts  and  sports  cars  than  beads  and 
mirrors.  In  many  sub-Saharan  nations,  a 
favorite  scheme  Is  to  create  a  lucrative  Job 
In  a  protect  for  an  official's  relatives  or 
friends.  Ptor  years  the  British -based  Lonrho 
Ltd.  trading  house  kept  Its  Kenyan  opera- 
tions running  smoothly  with  President  Jomo 
Kenyatta's  son-in-law  as  its  head.  When 
Kenyatta  died  in  1978.  that  connection  no 
longer  counted  for  mtich.  Comolains  a  for- 
eign businessman  In  Nairobi;  "Now  there  la 
a  whole  new  set  of  people  to  d«al  with — 


and  they  all  are  aaklng  for  far  more  money." 
In  Latin  America  corruption  Is  pandemic 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  "Herra  del  Puego. 
Bribing  In  Mexico  is  handled  with  the  styl- 
ized fialr  of  a  Latin  seduction,  beglnnmu 
with  dinner  at  an  expensive  restaurant  like 
La  Hacienda  de  loe  Morales,  and  climaxing 
with  a  weekend  Jet-Jaimt  to  PunU  Cancun 
or  Acapulco.  The  target  of  such  lavish  hos- 
pitality Is  most  often  the  hesid  of  purchasing 
in  one  of  the  Mexican  government's  state 
ministries,  who  oversees  procurement  and 
importing. 

In  Brazil  bribery  Is  often  not  Just  figura- 
tively but  literally  a  matter  of  seduction. 
Says  a  top  West  German  businessman  there : 
"Lavish  entertainments  with  women — that  Is 
very  effective."  In  the  booming  Industrial 
megalopolis  of  Sfto  Paulo,  a  favorite  spot  to 
nurse  along  a  deal  is  La  Licome.  a  discreetly 
mirrored  nightclub  with  a  striptease  show, 
where  call  girls  cost  $120  a  night,  and  foreign 
businessmen  pick  up  the  tab. 

By  contrast,  love  objects  in  Argentina  run 
more  toward  postlmpresslonist  paintings 
from  pricey  Buenos  Aires  galleries  like 
WUdenstein.  or  Jewelry  selected  by  govern- 
ment officials  for  their  wives  from  a  famed 
Jewelry  shop  like  Rlcciardi.  a  favorite  haunt 
of  the  late  Evlta  Per6n.  Those  bills  too,  of 
course,  are  paid  by  the  deal-hungry  business- 
men. 

For  really  big  South  American  deals,  one 
Italian-based  construction  company  Is  build- 
ing an  entire  luxury  real  estate  development 
on  Uruguay's  Punta  del  Este  coastline.  Yet 
none  of  the  development  is  so  far  for  sale  to 
the  public;  instead,  plots  are  being  doled 
out  like  candy  drops  to  favored  lAtln- 
American  officials. 

Leading  European  electric  companies  re- 
portedly paid  as  much  as  $140  million  in 
payoffs  and  kickbacks  to  win  a  share  of  the 
business  In  the  construction  of  the  $10  bil- 
lion Italpu  Dam  that  is  being  built  Jointly  by 
Brazil  and  Paraguay.  Reports  a  U.S.  business 
executive  who  watched  the  bidding  unfold: 
"The  European  managers  had  unlimited 
authority.  They  paid  cash  Into  half  a  dozen 
Swiss  bank  accounts,  and  the  money  trickled 
down." 

While  the  goal  of  bribery  is  the  same  In 
Asia,  the  style  is  often  very  different.  In 
Malaysia,  aspiring  forelen  businessmen  re- 
ward government  officials  by  making  use  of 
the  Malaysian  mania  for  gambling.  A  com- 
mon approach  Is  to  Invite  a  minister  or  gov- 
ernment official  for  an  afternoon  of  eolf.  bet 
heavily  and  then  spend  the  next  three  hours 
swatting  the  ball  Into  sand  trans.  An  only 
slightly  more  straleht-forward  method  Is  to 
get  Into  an  after-dinner  poVer  eame  with  a 
key  civil  servant  and  lose  heavily. 

In  Indonesia,  corruotlon  Is  so  famllv- 
oriented  that  in  the  earlv  1970s.  Prdld^nt 
Suharto's  wife  TMen  was  known  as  "Mrs.  Ten 
Percent."  These  davs  scandal  surrounds  one 
Hall  Achmad  Thahlr.  a  drab  Indonesian  eov- 
emment  emoloyee  who  never  made  more 
than  $9,000  per  year  In  salarv  In  his  life. 
But  relatives  flghtln?  aver  his  estate  dis- 
covered him  to  have  a  bank  account  of 
nearly  $35  million.  The  Indonesian  state  oil 
comoany.  Pertamlna.  has  charged  in  court 
that  two  German  comoanles.  Siemens  and 
Klockner  Industrie,  paid  Thahlr  the  money 
In  connection  with  the  construction  of  a 
$500  million  steel  mill  near  Djakarta. 

While  the  U.S.  took  a  firm  moral  stand 
aealnst  corruntion  with  the  1977  leelslatlon. 
the  governments  In  most  leadlne  West  Euro- 
rean  countries  either  openly  condone  briberv 
or  look  the  other  way.  A  confidential  West 
German  memorandum  by  the  Federal  Office 
for  Forelen  Trade  Information  advises  com- 
r'anles  to  be  nrenared  in  difficult  deals  to 
fork  over  as  much  as  20  oerrent  of  the  con- 
tract price  to  corrunt  forelf^n  officials.  All 
such  expenditures,  which  can  run  into  the 
millions  of  dollars  on  large  engineering  and 


construction  projects  are  completely  tax  de- 
ductible as  a  necessary  cost  of  business.  Italy 
passed  a  law  in  1980  stating  that  payments 
to  foreign  officials  to  get  business  are  per- 
fectly legal  for  Italian  companies.  France 
has  no  law  at  all  on  foreign  bribery.  Explains 
the  head  of  a  medium-size  French  company 
doing  extensive  business  In  the  Middle  East : 
"The  French  authorities  know  quite  well 
that  you  cannot  deal  In  those  countries 
without  payoffs." 

The  attitude  is  similar  for  leading  Asian 
exporting  countries.  In  Japan,  paying  off 
foreign  officials  to  semre  business  is  regarded 
as  normal.  Likewise,  in  Korea,  the  govern- 
ment takes  the  attitude  that  businessmen 
should  not  be  hamstrung  In  their  efforts  to 
develop  export  markets  and  get  overseas  con- 
tracts. 

Corruption  exists,  and  probably  always  will, 
in  this  obviously  Imperfect  world.  But  should 
the  U.S.  participate  In  It?  Bribery  on  the 
global  scale  that  Is  now  occurring  Is  costly, 
saps  political  vitality  and  can  eventually  un- 
dermine a  people's  trust  In  government.  The 
regimes  of  the  Shah  in  Iran  or  General  Ana- 
stasio  Somoza  in  Nicaragua  are  testimonies 
to  the  problem. 

Last  week'o  GAO  study,  however,  makes 
plain  that  the  current  American  law  is  rid- 
dled with  complicating  ambiguities  and 
shortcomings.  Many  of  the  problems  arise 
from  confusion  otver  what  constitutes  a 
bribe.  So-called  grease  payments,  such  as 
fees  to  get  low-level  civil  servants  to  per- 
form their  bureaucratic  duties  of  stamping 
documents  and  processing  licenses,  are  spe- 
cifically permitted  on  the  grounds  that  petty 
corruption  Is  unavoidable  almost  anywhere. 
But  there  is  a  large  gray  area  between  that 
sort  of  bureaucratic  paper  shuffling  and  the 
discretionary  authority  of  local  officials  to 
withhold  approval  for  a  project  or  license, 
and  thereby  extort  not  $50  or  $100,  but  per- 
haps $10,000  or  even  $500,000  from  a  victim- 
ized company. 

American  businessmen  also  complain  that 
the  complex  law  keeps  them  out  of  many 
profitable  deals.  Says  Robert  Malott.  chair- 
man of  Chicago's  FMC  Corp.,  a  leading  manu- 
facturer of  chemicals  and  machinery  ( 1980 
sales:  $3.5  billion)  ;  "The  law  has  American 
export  companies  thoroughly  confused.  We 
simply  cannot  get  clarification  on  what  Is 
legal  and  what  Is  not." 

Dubbed  by  one  Wall  Street  wag  the  "Ac- 
countants' Full  Employment  Act  of  1977." 
the  legislation  has  forced  companies  not  only 
to  beef  up  their  Internal  auditing  staffs  but 
to  check  and  double-check  the  propriety  of 
even  the  most  Inconsequential  payments. 
Example :  In  Xerox's  Cairo  office,  local  staffers 
had  to  get  permission  from  a  senior  cor- 
porate officer  In  the  U.S.  before  they  could 
pay  $8  a  month  In  tips  to  Egyptian  telex  and 
telephone  repairmen. 

More  confusion  surrounds  a  company's 
liability  under  the  act  for  the  actions  of  its 
foreign  agents.  If  the  local  representative 
uses  even  a  part  of  his  commission,  as  often 
happens,  to  brtlje  officials  to  keep  a  deal  on 
track,  the  act  asserts  that  the  U.S.  com- 
pany is  responsible  if  the  executives  had 
reason  to  know  what  the  agent  was  doing. 
The  GAO  study  recommends  that  Congress 
rewrite  the  law  to  give  clearer  guidance  to 
businessmen  as  to  what  they  can  and  can- 
not do  to  curry  favor  with  foreign  customers. 
It  suggests  that  Congress  repeal  the  criminal 
penalties  connected  with  the  accounting 
provisions  of  the  law  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  clear  up  the  ambiguities 
in  the  act's  antlbribery  provisions. 

Senate  Republican  John  Chafee  of  Rhode 
Island  is  expected  to  reintroduce  a  bill  this 
week  that  would  make  some  such  changes 
in  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Chafee 
lauds  the  law  as  an  "Important  step  toward 


the  objective  of  prohibiting  bribery  of  for- 
eign government  officials."  But  he  also  says 
that  It  Is  "dlfflcxilt  to  decipher,  hard  to  Im- 
plement, and  its  ambiguities  have  bred  con- 
fusion." 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  already 
signaled  Its  dissatisfaction  with  the  act.  and 
particularly  its  tendency  through  loose  word- 
ing to  cast  a  chUl  over  the  willingness  of  U.8. 
businessmen  to  push  Into  foreign  markets 
and  thereby  help  boost  U.8.  exports. 

Instead  of  taking  the  politically  foolish 
position  of  calling  for  repeal  of  the  act.  and 
thus  appearing  to  be  in  favor  of  worldwide 
bribery  by  American  business,  the  Adminis- 
tration seems  to  be  Indicating,  whether  in- 
tentionally or  otherwise,  that  It  Is  prepared 
to  let  enforcement  of  the  act  languish.  In- 
deed, the  President's  transition  team  on  the 
workings  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  which  shares  enforcement  ju- 
risdiction over  the  act  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment, has  recommended  decrimln>ll«>- 
1 1  on  of  bribery. 

Such  a  stance  by  the  Administration  to- 
ward   foreign    bribery    would    Itself    cause 
problems.  By  faUlng  to  enforce  the  act  •• 
written,  the  Administration  not  only  would 
leave     the     legislation's     ambiguities     un- 
resolved,  but   would  show   a  disrespect   for 
the  law.   which   Is   itself  corrupting.   Sine* 
the  VS.  has  adopted  a  moral  position  with 
regard   to   foreign   bribery   neither   the   Ad- 
ministration  nor   Congress   can   now   afford 
to  let  the  subject  wither  awav  without  com- 
promising its  principles  in  the  process. 
Mine's  TBK  WOBS 
A  bribe  Is  a  bribe  by  any  name — and  the 
more  euphemistic  the  name  for  It.  the  bet- 
ter. Baksheeih.  currently  In  wide  use  in  the 
Middle  East,  is  a  PersUn  word  that  is  also 
found   In   Turkish   and   Arabic.  Tt   actually 
means  a  tip  or  gratuity  given  by  a  boss  to 
his  underling.  The  word  was  first  used  ex- 
tensively  to    mean   a   bribe    in    connection 
with    the    money    that   a    new   sultan   gave 
his  trooTjs   ■'n  most  8oanlsh-««>ea>'lnK  coun- 
tries, el  toibomo  means  a  payoff,  but  In  Mex- 
ico ptavola  Is  aptly  described  as  the  bite  (Z« 
mordida).  The  Germans  call  It  Schmiergeld 
(grease  monev).  though  eroort  traders  us- 
ually simply  say  tIJL.  tat  niltaUehe  Ah^ahe 
(useful    contribution),    ^n    France,    where 
there  Is  Veritas  in  the  vino,  a  payoff  is  called 
a  pot-de-vin  or  Jug  of  wine.  The  Ttallaas 
refer  to  a  bribe  as  a  buatareUa   (little  en- 
velone) .   Under-the-table  pavmenU  in  Bast 
Africa  go  by  the  sobriquet  chai.  Swahill  for 
tea.  Tn  onetime  British  colonies,  the  words 
vary  widely :  a  brll>e  in  Nigeria  is  called  dash, 
in   Tndla   a   backhander.   The   popular  Jap- 
anese word  for  bribe  la  vtairo.  but  corrup- 
tion Is  poetically  called  kuroi  IdH.  or  black 
mist. 

AccoTTirrABU  Foa   What?   Exxcuiives   Push 

Crakces    rw    FoancN   Coaatjpr    PaAcncBB 

Act 

(By  Shirley  Hobbe  Sdielbla) 

WASHimrroK. — If  auditors  on  a  company's 
payroll  ferret  out  possible  fraud  or  other 
wrongdoing  Involving  management,  should 
the  ln-hous»  legal  counsel  reTX>rt  it  directly 
to  the  audit  committee  of  the  board  of 
directors? 

This  was  one  of  the  toueh  Questions  posed 
at  a  recent  conference  in  Boca  Raton.  Fla.. 
of  the  Institute  of  Internal  Auditors  (IIA) 
and  the  National  AasocUUon  of  Corporate 
Directors  (NACDl  by  C  Barry  Schaefer.  vice 
president-law.  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
Since  management  oresumablv  hired  the 
lawyer  to  reoresent  the  shareholders'  inter- 
est, savs  Schaefer.  he  should  be  able  to  eo 
straight  to  the  audit  committee  But  this 
brings  UD  the  touchy  Issue  of  the  lawver- 
cUent  relatlonshlD  with  manag«nent.  (The 
American  Bar  AasocUtlon  now  is  weighing 
a  propoMd  revision  of  its  canon  of  etblca  to 
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deal  wltb  the  matter,  following  the  failure 
of  the  Securities  &  Exchange  Commission  to 
do  so.) 

To  be  on  the  safe  side,  Schaefer  suggests 
that  It  might  be  advisable  for  both  the  audit 
committee  and  management  to  obtain  inde- 
pendent counsel.  Hence  three  lawyers,  or  law 
firms,  would  be  Involved  In  one  audit  (all  at 
the  company's  expense) . 

As  this  case  in  point  suggests,  there  are 
many  unanswered  questions  involving  the 
newly  emerging  Independent  corporate  audit 
committees.  Since  June  30.  1978.  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  has  required  each 
member  company  to  have  an  active  audit 
committee.  The  American  Stock  Exchange 
has  recommended  establishment  of  an  audit 
committee  but  doesn't  require  It  for  listing. 
The  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers Is  weighing  whether  to  require  an  audit 
committee  as  a  condition  for  listing  on  the 
NASDAQ  over-the-counter  quotation  system. 
According  to  the  SEC.  84.5'X  of  all  com- 
panies filing  proxy  statements  boasted  such 
bodies. 

MISNAMED   LAW 

Views  differ  on  what  they  should  do.  and 
especially  on  their  working  relationship  with 
management.  There  was  general  agreement 
at  the  conference,  however,  that  the  so-called 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  Is  making  life 
difficult  for  audit  committees,  other  corpo- 
rate directors.  Internal  as  well  as  Independ- 
ent auditors  and  management.  And  that's 
equally  true  of  companies  which  do  no  for- 
eign business,  because  the  misnamed  law 
applies  to  accounting  practices  of  domestic 
business. 

Attendees  complained  that  the  measure's 
vagueness  makes  It  difficult  to  know  how  to 
comply.  Although  the  law  was  passed  In  1977. 
guidance  from  the  SEC  and  the  courts  Is 
sadly  lacking.  Yet  violators  are  subject  to  im- 
prisonment for  up  to  five  years  and  fines  of 
SIO.OOO. 

Washington  evidently  is  beginning  to  get 
the  message  Sen.  Edwin  (Jake)  Gam  (R., 
Utah) .  slated  to  be  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  plans  to  hold 
hearings  early  next  year  on  a  measure  by  Sen. 
John  H.  Chafee  (R.,  R.I.)  to  clarify  the  Act. 
A  transitional  task  force  for  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration Is  considering  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions. Including  the  elimination  of  crim- 
inal penalties. 

At  Boca  Raton,  one  speaker  suggested  that 
the  move  toward  greater  corporate  accounta- 
bility may  compel  the  federal  government  to 
put  its  own  house  In  order.  The  government, 
said  Pranclne  Neff.  former  treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  should  publish  actual  expend- 
itures similar  to  the  proposed  budget  it  now 
issues  based  on  what  it  requests  from  Con- 
gress. "How  can  we  talk  about  controlling  the 
federal  budget  when  we  don't  even  know 
what  It  Is?"  she  asked. 

The  government  keeps  its  books  on  the 
basis  of  obllgatlonal  authority,  and  disburse- 
ments can  go  on  for  years.  This  practice 
makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  get  a  clear 
picture  of  expenditures  and  accrued  debts 
If  the  critics  have  their  way.  it  will  have  to 
keep  Its  books  so  that  they  can  be  audited  by 
Independent  CPAs.  something  that  by  and 
large  Is  currently  impossible. 

"we'be  beinc  hoodwinked" 

A  law  passed  in  1956.  ordered  the  govern- 
ment to  do  so  "as  soon  as  practical."  While  a 
few  stabs  have  been  made  in  that  direction. 
It  hitherto  hasn't  bee*  deemed  "practical"  to 
complete  the  Job.  Now.  however,  the  move  to- 
ward greater  government  accountability  is 
gaining  momentum.  Sen.  Pete  V.  Dome'nlcl 
(R.  N.M.).  who  will  be  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  and  is  an  old 
friend  of  Neff.  says  that  he  intends  to  pursue 
the  matter  "We  know  we're  being  hood- 
winked. "  he  declares. 

William  Howard  Taft  IV.  head  of  Reagan's 
transitional  task  force  for  the  Office  of  Man- 


agement and  Budget,  asserts:  "We  definitely 
will  get  Into  it.  We  will  start  the  ball  rolling, 
even  though  it  will  be  a  long-range  under- 
taking." 

Federal  emphasis  on  corporate  accounta- 
bility also  has  spurred  one  I>emocrat.  Sen. 
Thomas  P.  Eagleton,  to  make  the  government 
more  accountable  by  introducing  a  bill  re- 
quiring heads  of  federal  agencies  to  vouch  for 
their  internal  accounting  controls.  Just  as 
corporate  executives  now  must  do  tmder  the 
PCPA.  The  Senator  plans  to  reintroduce  the 
measure  in  January. 

Among  other  shortcomings  of  the  FCPA. 
explains  WUilam  J.  Maronl,  legislative  assist- 
ant to  Sen.  Chafee,  it  stipulates  neither  a 
minimum  amount  that  a  firm  must  be  ac- 
countable for  nor  a  standard  for  what  is  ma- 
terial. When  Chafee  introduced  the  measure 
earlier  this  year,  he  said  that  to  violate  the 
Act,  one  need  only  err  In  keeping  company 
books  in  the  detail  to  which  the  SEC  deems 
necessary."  The  Chafee  bUl  alms  to  correct 
such  fiaws. 

The  bill  also  would  have  the  Justice  De- 
partment furnish  guidance  to  business  on 
how  to  comply  with  the  PCPA  and  make  the 
Department  the  sole  enforcer  of  the  corrupt 
practices  part.  The  SEC  would  administer 
the  accounting  standards  section. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  com- 
pleted a  draft  of  a  report  on  the  PCPA  and 
now  is  awaiting  comments  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice  and  State.  Donald  L.  Scan- 
tlebury,  director  of  GAO's  Financial  and 
General  Management  Studies  Division  is  in 
charge  of  the  study  and  expecu  to  Issue  it 
late  next  month. 

The  domestic  section  of  the  Act  affects  far 
more  people,  and  the  cost  implications  are 
greater,  Scantlebury  says.  "I  like  precise  laws 
so  that  guessing  isn't  necessary."  As  the  law 
now  stands,  a  company  could  decide  that  it 
will  review  all  checks  over  $10,000.  A  court 
then  could  second-guess  it  by  ruling  that 
the  review  should  cover  checks  of  C2,500  or 
more.  Congress,  in  short,  has  left  It  up  to  the 
courts  to  determine  reasonable  accounting 
practices,  Scantlebury  explains. 

Charles  G.  Steele,  chief  executive  officer  of 
Deloltte  Hasklns  &  Sells,  warned  the  confer- 
ees at  Boca  Raton  that  reports  by  independ- 
ent CPAs  on  Internal  accounting  controls 
don't  assure  compliance  with  the  FCPA. 
Their  reporu  cover  only  material  Items,  and 
the  Act  contains  no  standard  of  materiality. 
Moreover,  according  to  Steele,  compliance  is 
a  legal  determination  that  independent  ac- 
countants are  not  qualified  to  make. 

Following  a  speech  to  the  conference,  SEC 
Conunissloner  Philip  A.  Loomls  Jr.  was 
asked  "Has  the  SEC  begun  any  enforcement 
actions  against  any  companies  under  the  ac- 
curacy of  books  and  records  provisions  of  the 
FCPA?"  He  replied  that  there  have  been 
some  cases,  but  each  Involved  violations  of 
other  laws. 

Stanley  Sporkln.  SEC  director  of  enforce- 
ment, denies  that  the  FCPA  U  excessively 
vague.  He  adds  that  a  number  of  investiga- 
tions are  afoot  and  cases  under  consideration. 
The  SEC's  Loomls  told  the  conference  that 
there  is  "a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
m  the  Commission"  regarding  the  liability  of 
U.S.  corporate  executives  for  violations  of  the 
Act  when  a  US  firm  doesn't  own  a  control- 
ling interest  in  a  foreign  corporation  and 
doesn't  Involve  Itself  In  day-to-day  manage- 
ment. 

One  of  the  suggestions  made  to  the  Reagan 
transition  team  is  that  U.S.  companies  op- 
erating abroad  should  abide  by  the  laws  of 
their  host  countries.  In  this  country,  bribery 
was  Illegal  prior  to  the  FCPA's  passage.  The 
team  is  actively  soliciting  all  possible  sug- 
gestions for  amending  the  Act.  It  already  has 
discussed  it  with  Influential  members  of 
Congress  and  found  them  Interested  In  quick 
corrective  action. 
Many     members     of     audit     committees 


wanted  to  know  what  questions  they  should 
be  asking.  On  this  score,  Robert  Mednlck, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ac- 
counting &  Auditing  Standards  of  Arthur 
Anderson  &  Co,  told  us:  "If  an  audit  com- 
mittee member  U  concerned  about  exposure. 
I  believe  he  has  an  obligation  to  ask  ques- 
tions of  not  Just  the  auditor  but  also  man- 
agement and  counsel.  These  are  some  of  the 
questions:  What  do  we  consider  our  greatest 
areas  of  exposure?  What  types  of  contingent 
liabilities  do  we  have?  Have  we  created  ade- 
quate reserves?  Are  there  anv  similar  cases 
that  are  pending?  What's  been  our  experl- 
en?e  in  the  past?  What's  our  experience  In 
the  most  recent  product  liability  litigation? 
What's  going  on  in  Congress  that  might 
change  our  exposure  in  the  future? 

"If  there  were  easy  answers,  we  wouldn't 
be  sitting  here  talking  about  this.  .  .  .  You 
can't  make  precise  something  that  is  uncer- 
tain. .  .  .  The  issue  is  whether  that's  com- 
municated properly  because  the  Investor  has 
to  evaluate  whether  he  is  going  to  accept 
that  risk." 

NOT   ENOUGH    TIME? 

Asked  if  he  believes  that  audit  committees 
are  doing  an  adequate  Job.  Mednlck  replied 
that,  based  on  his  experience,  he  finds 
"they're  all  over  the  lot.  Some  are  outstand- 
ing, and  some  are  Just  barely  getting  their 
feet  wet  and  not  sure  of  what  they  ought 
to  do." 

A  Conference  Board  study  Indicates  that 
many  audit-committee  members  feel  that 
direct  reporting  to  them  by  the  Internal 
auditor  would  require  closer  supervision  than 
they  have  time  for.  All  those  covered  by  the 
study  agreed  that  what's  Important  is  un- 
restricted access. 

The  majority  of  one  discussion  group  at 
Boca  Raton  decided  that  having  an  Internal 
audit  go  directly  to  the  audit  committee 
would  convert  It  "into  a  quasi -external  audit 
function.  Management  would  then  need 
some  other  internal  audit  function  to  catch 
things  before  they  were  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee." 

James  Martin,  chairman  of  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  revealed  that  hte 
director  of  auditing  has  It  in  writing  that  he 
can  go  directly  to  the  audit  committee,  al- 
though routinely  he  reports  to  the  chief 
financial  officer.  Joseph  P.  Greene,  director  of 
auditing  for  Gillette  Co..  said  no  area  Is  ex- 
empt from  the  internal  auditor,  who  has  a 
clear  reporting  line  to  the  board  and 
nnanagement. 

The  SEC  Staff  Report  on  Corporate  Ac- 
countability, submitted  to  Congress  last  Sep- 
tember, stated  that  the  most  Important 
functions  of  an  audit  committee  are  to 
choose  an  independent  auditor  and  review 
the  plan  of  audit  and  the  results  of  the  an- 
nual audit.  It  found  that  a  71 .9 '"^  of  the 
companies  surveyed,  audit  committees  re- 
view the  adequacy  of  Internal  controls,  espe- 
cially to  comply  with  the  FCPA.  (According 
to  a  monograph  published  by  the  National 
Association  of  Corporate  Directors,  many  SEC 
consent  settlements  Include  the  establish- 
ment of  an  audit  committee.) 

But  what  about  the  sensitive  audit  de- 
scribed at  the  outset,  which  may  Indicate 
the  need  for  Independent  counsel  for  all 
concerned?  Schaefer  of  Union  Pacific  sug- 
gests developing  a  procedure  ahead  of  time 
for  dealing  with  such  a  contingency.  If  de- 
pendent counsel,  according  to  Schaefer,  It 
may  request  that  he  take  over  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  entire  audit.  In  the 
proper  circumstances,  an  audit  rvoi  by  out- 
side counsel  and  used  to  give  legal  advice  to 
the  board  can  be  safeguarded  from  discovery 
In  litigation,  he  said. 

A    REPORT    AS    ZVIDENCB 

A  member  of  the  audience  asked  Schaefer 
how  Union  Pacific  deals  with  the  problem  of 
having  an  auditor  communicate  a  probable 
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violation  of  law  or  regulation  without  leaving 
potentially  Incriminating  documentation. 
Schaefer  replied  that  the  extent  to  which  an 
audit  report  is  subject  to  disclosure  is  now 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  ( An  appeals  court 
decided  that  communications  made  to  the 
general  counsel  of  Upjohn  Co.  by  lower- 
echelon  employes  aren't  protected  from  dis- 
closure to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Upjohn's  appeal  to  the  high  tribunal  is 
pending.) 

According  to  Schaefer,  an  audit  report  ordi- 
narily must  meet  two  criteria  to  be  secure 
from  disclosure.  First,  It  must  be  pert  of  the 
advice  given  by  an  attorney  to  a  client.  That 
means  the  lawyer  should  request  the  Infor- 
mation. Second,  it  must  be  prepared  In  an- 
ticipation of  specific  litigation.  He  explained: 
"You  can't  simply  say.  'Well,  someday  we 
thought  we'd  have  a  lawsuit  so  we  conducted 
some  investigations.' " 

In  Schaefer's  view,  the  counsel  shouldn't 
keep  the  minutes  of  the  audit  committee, 
and  the  internal  auditor  should  report  to  the 
committee  and  not  to  the  general  counsel  or 
chief  financial  officer. 

As  to  federal  accountability,  Francine  Neff 
got  an  ovation  with  her  statement  that  the 
public  sector  should  be  no  less  accountable 
than  the  private  sector.  (The  former  U.S. 
Treasurer  now  Is  vice  president  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  Bank  of  Albuquerque,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  audit  committee  of  Hershey  Foods 
Corp.  and  chairman  of  the  audit  committee 
of  E-Systems  Inc.)  In  an  Interview  following 
her  speech,  she  said:  "They  keep  talking 
about  the  responsibility  that  corporations 
have  to  consumers  and  shareholders.  Tliink 
about  the  public  trust  that  government  en- 
tities have  for  ail  of  us.  I  Just  loved  hearing 
Sen.  [Howard]  Metzenbaum  talk  about  cor- 
porate governnance.  and  then  when  I  asked 
him  if  the  Senate  did  not  feel  it  had  over- 
sight responsibility  regarding  the  accounting 
of  government,  he  told  me  It  would  be  too 
expensive." 

Asked  if  government  books  are  kept  well 
enough  to  audit,  she  replied.  "No.  I  don't 
think  so  "  Scantlebury  of  GAO  agrees.  He 
says:  "I  don't  disagree  with  Issuing  a  federal 
budget  on  expenditures,  but  first  we'd  have 
to  get  better  yearly  reporting  from  each 
agency."  Requiring  that  Is  the  Job  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  since  it  keeps  the  gov- 
ernment's books.  Without  a  accrual  account- 
ing, it's  impossible  for  the  GAO.  or  any  other 
auditor,  to  do  a  complete  audit  of  a  federal 
agency. 

In  1975,  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  did  a  study 
titled  Sound  Financial  Reporting  In  the 
Public  Sector,  A  Prerequisite  to  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility. It  observed:  "Knowledge  of  cur- 
rent deficits  and  surpluses  Is  Important  for 
the  annual  evaluation  of  our  financial  affairs. 
To  be  meaningful,  these  amounts  should  In- 
clude all  costs,  whether  paid  or  accrued.  Fur- 
thermore, the  total  accumulated  deficit  Is 
crucial  because  this  is  the  amount  of  future 
taxes  required  to  pay  present  liabilities  To 
the  extent  that  this  amount  exceeds  the 
amounts  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  of 
future  taxpayers,  a  potential  for  crisis  de- 
velops." It  also  suggested  that  since  federal 
pollcvmakers  frequently  hold  their  Jobs  for 
relatively  short  times,  they  need  adequate 
financial  reports  to  grasp  the  complexities  in- 
volved In  their  decisions. 

The  study  showed  that  back  in  1949  the 
first  Hoover  Commission  recommended  use 
of  accrual  accounting.  So  did  the  second 
Hoover  Commls-slon  In  1956.  and  this  led  to 
oassage  the  same  vear  of  Public  Law  84-8<33. 
which  directed  all  government  agencies  to 
install  accrual  accountlne  "as  soon  as  prac- 
tical "  In  1967.  the  President's  Commission 
on  Budeet  Concepts  recommended  accrual 
accounting  so  that  the  annual  budeet  could 
be  presented  on  an  accrued  expenditure 
basis.  Two  Presidents  endorsed  the  anproach. 
though  they  faUed  to  follow  through.  But 


federal  accountability  now  may  be  an  Idea 
whose  time  has  come. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Cranston, 

Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr. 

INOUYE.  and  Mr.  Tsongas*  : 

S.  709.  A  bill  to  require  a  refund  value 

for  certain  beverage  containers,  and  for 

other  purposes,   to  the  Committee  on 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

BEVERAGE  CONTAINER  REI7SE  AND  RECTCUNG  ACT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Beverage  Con- 
tainer Reuse  and  Recycling  Act.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  save  precious 
energy  and  natural  resources.  We  cannot 
afford  to  continue  discarding  nearly  100 
billion  beverage  containers  annually. 
These  containers  are  reuseable  and  re- 
cyclable. My  bill  will  do  a  great  deal  to 
protect  our  environment  and  scarce  nat- 
ural resources. 

Presently,  seven  States  have  laws  simi- 
lar to  the  one  I  am  introducing.  Since 
the  manufacture  and  bottling  of  bever- 
ages is  done  on  a  geographic  basis  rather 
than  a  political  one,  there  is  a  need  for 
a  uniform  national  law  to  assist  in  re- 
covering beverage  containers. 

The  General  Accounting  OflBce  has 
completed  a  new  study  on  the  effects  of 
the  beverage  container  laws  in  four  of 
those  seven  States.  The  title  of  the  re- 
port, "States'  Experience  With  Beverage 
Container  Deoosit  Laws  Shows  Positive 
Effects."  speaks  for  itself.  It  states  that 
there  is  an  80  percent  reduction  of  bev- 
erage container  waste,  a  5  percent  re- 
duction of  post-consumer  solid  waste, 
and  a  reduction  in  energy  and  raw  ma- 
terial use.  Additionally,  it  reported  there 
would  be  a  net  increase  of  57.000  jobs 
nationwide  if  national  legislation  were 
enacted. 

Each  year  over  360  trillion  Btu's  of 
energy  is  expended  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  beverage  containers  in  the  United 
States.  Under  this  legislation.  32  to  43 
percent  of  that  figure  would  be  saved 
through  the  return  of  bottles  and  cans. 
By  1985,  approximately  210  million  tons 
of  refuse  will  yearly  fill  our  land.  Under 
this  bill,  we  will  have  the  means  to  re- 
cycle approximately  10.5  million  tons  of 
refuse,  through  the  simple  device  of  a 
mandatory  deposit  on  beverage  con- 
tainers. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  not  infringe 
on  any  citizen's  convenience.  He  or  she 
will  still  have  the  option  of  discarding 
beverage  containers.  It  will  only  obligate 
each  user  who  discards  a  bottle  or  can 
to  pay  something  nearer  to  the  true  cost 
of  that  decision  to  discard.  Conversely,  it 
will  provide  an  incentive  to  those  who 
choose  to  participate  in  the  cleanup  of 
our  land,  the  recovery  of  resources  and 
the  saving  of  scarce  energy. 

For  centuries,  we  have  had  the  luxury 
of  living  in  a  throwaway  society.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  live  that  way.  We 
must  become  stewards  of  the  Earth.  If 
our  stewardship  is  to  be  wise  rather  than 
rapacious,  we  must  give  value  for  value. 
We  must  balance  our  consumption  of 
the  Earth's  resources  with  renewal  of 
those  resources,  wherever  possible. 
Where  resources  are  not  renewable,  we 


must  use  no  more  than  a  reasonable 
share,  and  reuse  what  we  can. 

This  bill  is  both  a  symbolic  and  sub- 
stantive step  in  that  direction. 

Oregonians  were  the  pioneers  in  devel- 
oping a  workable  beverage  container 
law.  In  the  nearly  lo  years  since  its  pas- 
sage, the  people  of  Oregon  have  grown 
proud  of  the  active  contribution  we  have 
made  in  trying  to  protect  our  living  en- 
vironment. It  is  appropriate  that  we 
look  at  the  Oregon  experience  in  regard 
to  what  we  are  fond  of  calling  the  "bot- 
tle bill." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  portions  of  the  latest  report 
on  Oregon's  bottle  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Oregon's   Bottle   Box.   the    1979   Report 

Saixm,  Oreo. 

We.  In  Oregon,  are  proud  of  the  success  of 
the  Bottle  BUI.  the  first  of  Its  kind  In  tbe 
nation. 

Not  only  has  our  natural  environment 
benefited  from  the  law.  but  our  economy  has 
gained  as  weU.  By  sharing  tbe  information 
we  have  gained  from  our  experience,  we  hope 
you  will  see  the  value  and  application  of 
similar  legislation  for  yourselves. 

Victor  Atiteh, 

Governor. 

SUMMAIT 

The  Bottle  BUI  works  in  Oregon.  The  evi- 
dence that  it  is  valid  and  effective  is  over- 
whelming. There  is  no  basis  for  the  rumors 
and  misinformation  contlnuaUy  circulated 
by  Bottle  BUI  opponents  across  tbe  country 
as  they  attempt  to  discredit  the  Oregon  suc- 
cess and  to  stop  other  states'  legislation.  A 
few  facts  should  dispel  these  distortions; 
formidable  data  backs  our  statements. 
Among  these  facts  are: 

Beverages  scrid  In  returnable  containers 
cost  less,  as  they  always  have,  not  only 
in  Oregon  but  all  through  tbe  nation.  Price 
comparisons  for  beverages  sold  in  Oregon 
stores  and  those  sold  in  stores  In  other 
states  demonstrate  coat  factors  related  to 
different  economic  and  geographic  regions 
and  do  not  relate  to  the  effects  of  the  Oregon 
Bottle  BUI.  References  to  a  beverage  price 
at  any  single  point  in  time  does  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  tbe  actual  cost  of  the  product 
averaged  over  seasonal  fluctuations  and  price 
adjustment  cycles.  Post-Bottle  Bill  beverage 
price  increases,  associated  with  runaway 
.sugar  prices  and  general  inflation,  occurred 
in  Washington  and  California  as  well  as 
in  Oregon. 

Sales  have  not  fallen.  They  have  increased. 
Weather  and  tbe  avaUability  of  disposable 
income  have  their  usual  effects  on  beverage 
sales. 

Employment  has  Increased  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation.  Studies  done  In  Oregon 
document  the  increase  in  employment.  A 
study  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration and  studies  done  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  the  Resource 
Conservation  Committee,  a  federal  Interagen- 
cy committee,  project  Increased  employ- 
ment nationwide  as  a  result  of  a  proposed 
national  bottle  bill. 

State  highway  department  expenditures 
for  litter  collection  remain  stable.  And  lit- 
ter has  been  reduced.  Clerical  errors  in- 
volved in  the  1972-74  highway  department 
litter  survey,  long  since  corrected,  are  stlU 
being  trotted  out  by  the  beverage  indtistry 
as  evidence  against  the  Bottle  BUI. 

The  aluminum  can  has  not  dlsi^ipeared 
from  Oregon,  nor  has  any  container  been 
banned.   After  an   Initial   slowing  In  s^ea. 
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beverage  CAna  are  once  ag&ln  cl&lmlng  their 
share  of  the  market  In  Oregon.  Aluminum 
can  sales  have  Increased  to  such  a  level  that 
national  aluminum  can  manufacturers  are 
competing  with  Oregon  recyclers  and  have 
Instituted  special  recycling  programs  to  tjJce 
advantage  of  the  over  80%  return  rate  on 
aluminum  cana. 

Oregonlans  support  the  Bottle  Bill  with 
an  enthusiasm  iisually  reserved  for  popular 
sports.  motherhcx)d  and  the  flag.  They  are 
not  disenchanted  or  embittered,  as  some  In- 
dustry representatives  Would  have  us  believe. 

The  Bottle  Bill  gives  some  Americans  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  their  real  priorities: 
a  good  life  and  clean  environment  based  not 
on  consumerism  but  on  conservation.  The 
public  does  not  demand  a  throwaway  econ- 
omy; It  has  merely  responded  to  ciggresslve 
advertising  and  marketing  techniques  which 
promote  waste  of  natural  resources. 

The  existence  of  a  Bottle  Bill,  with  Its  high 
public  support  and  participation,  has  greatly 
enhanced  community  awareness  of  and  com- 
mitment to  environmental  concerns.  It  has 
facilitated  recycling  and  resource  recovery 
operations  In  the  state,  as  well  as  public  ac- 
ceptance of  solid  waste  management  pro- 
grams, public  Involvement  In  community  air 
quality  standards,  cmd  public  protection  of 
open  spaces. 

XmCT    ON    SOUD    WASTE    AND    BOAOOmE    LITIEB 

380  million  fewer  beverage  containers  are 
disposed  of  in  Oregon  each  year  because  of 
the  Bottle  Bill.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  number  of  containers  entering  the  solid 
waste  stream  has  been  reduced  by  88%  as 
a  result  of  the  law.  A  Portland  garbage 
hauler  commented  that  the  volume  of  house- 
hold garlMge  on  his  route  diminished  by 
7-10%  when  the  law  went  into  effect. 


NUMBER  OF  BEVERAGE  CONTAINERS  PER  YEAR  IN  SOLID     ume  and  piece)  and  content  wae  carried  out 
**5^^  on  highways  throughout  the  state,  as  pro- 

vlded  In  the  bill.  The  survey  was  conducted 

Prelwttle     Poittwftle  ^y  ^^e  SUte  Highway  Division  along  30  ran- 

bill  bill  domly  selected  one-mile  sites  in  Oregon   for 

conditions    conditions      Reduction     one  year  before  and  two  yeare  after  the' law 

went  Into  effect.  When  all  the  flgiires  were  in 

and  comparable  factors  were  checked  for  ac- 
curacy, they  showed  a  significant  reduction 
89  910  000      458  WO  ^  beverage  Utter.  The  reduction  after  one 

26] 892; 500  17. 556! 600  I year  was  72%,  after  two  years  83%.  The  trend 

was  clear:   the  Bottle  Bill  was  Indeed  pro- 

y-SSS'SS  71  un  nnS duclng  the  desired  result.  There  was  no  ne- 

j«Kuuu.w»  ^i,i«,wo cesslty  for,  nor  had  provision  been  m«de  to 

continue  the  survey  beyond  these  three 
years;  costs  of  recording  and  analyzing 
masses  of  data  made  Its  continuation  im- 
practical. 

The  Oregon  State  Highway  Division  con- 
tinues Its  normal  highway  program  of  road- 
way maintenance,  right-of-way  maintenance, 
litter  collection,  and  so  on.  Over  the  pcist 
4»,  922, 500  51, 433, 400  385, 489, 100     Ave  years.  Utter  collection  costs  have  risen 
. __^     only  1.5%  annually,  well  below  the  rate  of 

Sourc:  Oreion  State  University  bottle  bill  survey.  !"^"°°-  i!!?™  •*89.076  In  70/71  to  $633,363 

In  75/76.  These  figures  Include  the  costs  of 

r«r«»oT,i.n.  t«k-»  0,^-t  .,rtrf-  i„  tK,.  K-.„.„      ^^^  Oregon   Youth   Litter   Patrol,   which   is 

J^^^.^y^l£T.,Sv^nT:i^Z     '^^^  ^^-«^  the  sale  of  ■•vanity"  license 

toxirists  remark  that  there  Is  noticeably  less         -t-v,-.  H,o,„..ti^  ~>^„-»4 ■      ^       i      ,,   •.. 

n-iariaiH.  lift.,  i„  rw.^^.,  ♦Ko^  <„  „«i„v,K-,  ^^^  dramatic  reduction  in  visual  pollution 

lL^^.rr^nr\.  r^^  "^^  '^'***      talner  Utter.  The  number  of  bottlesTnd  cans 

Z^^^n^U^rlr^LTJ^^°^  new^per,      ,^^^^  „„   comparable  test  sites   before  the 

ln|ton.?hey  found  7.5  times  mire  boUle  and      ^"i  'oi?lU°d.^  ''f^T^^l^"  ^T  T  "*' 

dTctiru^tiro^XaT  ^'s:  t-  -%  ^»-  t:^:o'^^^TT^.v^^^^^r^n":t 

U^r'^thTm^  rr  ^t^r  "^"^  •'"'  ^^  ""- J^«^  -  ^^  t^«  '^,  biodegradable. 

-^  .coui^.  Natural  conditions  can  recycle  a  tin  can  to 

To  document  the  level  of  the  law's  success,  dust  In  100  years,  an  aluminum  can  In  500 

a  survey  of  roadside  litter  amount  (by  vol-  years,  and  a  glass  bottle  In  one  mllUon  years. 


Type  of  container 

BOTTUS 

Beer: 

NonretumaMe 

Returnable 

Soft  drink: 

Nonreturns  Me 

Returnable 

Total  botHci... 

CANS 

Beef 

Soft  drink. 

Total  cans 

Total    beverage 
containers... 


173, 602. 500  39, 855, 400  133, 747. 100 

.  161,320,000 

3,478,000 

102,000,000 

8,100,000 

263. 320. 000  11. 678, 000  251, 742, 000 

LITTER  COMPOSITION  ON  OREGON'S  HIGHWAYS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  BOTTLE  BILL 


1971-72 

1973-74 

1 

Item  count 

Percent  of 
total  litter 

Cubic  feel 

Percent  of 
total  litter 

Item  count 

Percent  of 
total  litter 

Cubic  feet 

Percent  of 
total  litter 

2  829 

4 
25 

NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 

2.099 
1,649 

4.3 
3.4 

NA 
NA 

NonreturiiaMe  containers 

19  810 

NA 

NA 

To4al  beverai*  containers 

22,639 

29 
71 

678 
928 

42 
58 

3,7« 
44.862 

7.7 
92.3 

112 
735 

Ottier  items 

56  605 

13 

87 

Totol 

79.244 

100 

1.606 

100 

48.610 

100 

847 

100 

Swita:  Orefon  Hifhway  Division. 

nraXCT  SAVINGS  DOCmCENTED 

The  critical  need  to  conserve  energy  has 
begvm  to  receive  national  attention  from 
both  press  and  government.  Bottle  Bill  pro- 
ponents have  long  been  aware  of  the  need 
to  look  at  all  energy  costs  of  container 
reuse,  accounting  for  raw  material  acquisi- 
tion, manufacturing  and  cleaning  processes, 
and  transp>ortatlon  at  each  stage.  Taking  Into 
account  total  resource  patterns,  energy  sav- 
ings resulting  from  the  shift  to  retumables 
have  been  significant.  A  net  saving  of  1.4  trll- 


Uon  BTTJ's  per  year  has  been  realized  In  the 
new  system  In  Oregon  alone,  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  heating  needs  of  50,000  Oregonlans. 
Much  higher  savings  would  be  realized  with 
a  national  bottle  bill.  A  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration-sponsored study  projects  a  sav- 
ings of  144  to  169  trillion  BTC's  annually, 
equivalent  to  70.000  to  80.000  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  saved  nationally. 

Higher  return  rates  result  In  higher  en- 
ergy savings,  of  course.  In  Oregon,  return- 
able soft  drink  bottles  lue  reused  about  24 
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times  and  beer  bottles  about  20  times.  At  this 
rate,  the  returnable  bottle  system  uses  one 
third  the  energy  consumed  In  the  throwaway 
system.  Added  energy  savings  are  obtained 
from  recvcling  those  bottles  that  are  not 
refilled.  The  return  rate  for  cans  In  Oregon 
is  very  high,  at  80%;  the  recovered  metals 
are  recycled,  for  additional  savings.  According 
to  Industry  figures,  the  manufacture  of  alu- 
minum from  virgin  materials  requires  20 
times  the  energy  needed  for  recycling 
aluminum. 


Container 

Percent 
rKyded 

energy  for 

gallon 

consumed  < 

(Btu) 

Container 
size  (ounces) 

Container 
energy   for 
filling  (Btu) 

Container 
mix  1971 
(percent) 


Total 

container 

for  1974  with 

1971  mix 

(millions  of 

liHings) 


Total 

containers 

for  1974  with 

Container  1974  mix 

mix  1974       (millions  of 

(percent)  fillinis) 


Difference  in 

container  use   Energy  reouiie- 

(millions  of       ment  change 

fillings)  (billions  of  Btu 


Beer 

l»etumib(e  bottles i  *  30  730  12  2  880 

Monretumable  boUles A..  •  64.380  12  6!040 

Can— Aluminum j  15  75.030  13  7  620 

Aluminum jjo  38,630  13  3.920 

SubWal,  beef 

Ftx>tnotes  at  ei>d  of  table. 


36 

31 
33 

• 


144 
124 
132 

0 


96 

0 
0 
4 


384 

0 
0 
16 


-240 
-124 
-132 

+16 


-591 

-749 

-1.006 

+63 


100 


400 


100 


400 


-1.001 
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Percent 
recycled 

Container 

energy  for 

galk>n 

consumed  > 

(Btu) 

Container 
size  (ounces) 

Container 
energy   lor 
filling  (Btu) 

Container 
mix  1971 
(percent) 

Total 

container 

for  1974  with 

1971  mix 

(millions  of 

fillings) 

Container 
mix  1974 
(percent) 

Total 

containers 

for  1974  with 

1974  mix 

(millions  of 

Hlings) 

Difference  in 

container  use   Energy  require- 

(millions  of       ment  cliange 

fillings)  (billions  of  Btu) 

Soft  d'ink: 

Returnable  bottles 

Nonrefurnable  botUts .. 

96 

0 

«0 

>70 

11,230 
53,010 
i3,220 
31,340 

16 
10 
12 
12 

1.404 
4,141 
4.989 
2,937 

53 

7 

40 

0 

159 

21 

120 

0 

M 

• 
4 
S 

Z73 
• 
U 
15 

+U4 
-21 

-1« 
+15 

■•■•s 

C«n,  bimetal 

Can.  all  steel          

—87 
-538 

+44 

Subtotal,  soft  drinks 

100 

300 

100 

300 

—421 

Total      energy     consumption 
change. 

-1.422 

<  Based  upon  data  from  "Resource  and  Environmental  Profile  Analysi*— of  Nine  Bevtrage 

Container  Alternatives." 
'  National  average  percent  recycled  of  15  percent. 
>  Gudger  and  Bailes. 


<  Although  the  percent  returned  to  retailers  is  approximately  70  pcfccirt.  very  ft*  ire  ricyded. 
Soufca:  "Oregon's  Bottle  Bill  Two  Years  Latar,"  Oregon  Environmental  Covncil,  1974. 


PUBUC    HEALTH    AND    SArETT 

According  to  all  government  agencies 
charged  with  Inspection  and  enforcement  of 
health  and  sanitation  standards,  no  prob- 
lems related  to  the  Bottle  Bill  have  been 
reported,  nor  has  any  new  staff  been  added 
to  Implement  the  law.  Distributors  and  deal- 
ers are  managing  the  flow  of  returned  con- 
tainers, efficiently  sorting  and  handling 
them,  with  no  adverse  effect  on  health  and 
safety  standards  In  stores  or  other  outlets. 

Public  health  is  protected  by  this  law  as 
It  outlaws  metal  beverage  containers  with 
pull  tabs.  The  result  has  been  to  make  Ore- 
gon's recreation  areas  cleaner  and  safer. 
Oregon  has  fine  pubUc  beaches  that  run  the 
entire  length  of  the  coast;  the  Bottle  Bill 
has  helped  to  keep  them  and  our  camp- 
grounds and  wilderness  areas  free  of  sharp 
metal  and  broken  glass  which  are  a  hazard 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  people  and 
animals. 

IMPSOVING    THE   EMPIXJTMENT    PICTURE 

Employment  in  Oregon  Increased  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Bottle  Bill.  New  Jobs 
were  created  In  brewing,  soft  drink  bottling, 
transportation,  retail  sales  and  recycling, 
while  bottle  and  can  manufacturing  posi- 
tions were  reduced  as  the  demand  for  con- 
tainers dropperi  An  estimated  net  Increase  of 
11.600,000  in  aimual  payroll  ensued,  with  Its 
accompanying  economic  benefit  to  the  c»m- 
munlty. 

A  study  by  Oudger  and  Bailes  estimates 
a  gain  of  365  Jobs,  calculated  from  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy.  The  lowest  estimate, 
135  Jobs  gained,  is  from  a  study  by  ADS 
which  was  based  on  Inadequate  data,  having 
failed  to  elicit  enough  responses  from  enough 
Industry  sectors. 

Improving  the  employment  picture  in  Ore- 
gon was  not  the  Initial  goal  of  the  Bottle 
Bill  but  has  been  a  welcome  effect. 

EFFECT  OF  BOTTLE  BILL  ON  OREGON  EMPLOYMENT 


Increase  or 
decrease 


Number 


Production  labor Decrease 

Truck  driving Increase.'. 

warehouse  and  handling Increase.. 

Total  employment Increase.. 


(350) 
140 
575 


365 


Source:  Oregon  State  University  bottle  bill  survey. 

THE   ECONOMY :    SAI.E8    UP.    PRICES    DOWN 

The  net  economic  effect  of  the  Bottle  Bill 
on  Oregon  consumers  and  beverage-related 
industries  has  also  been  positive.  Excise  tax 
records  show  Increased  beer  sales.  Soft  drink 
manufacturers,  distributors,  and  retaUers 
reported  a  sales  increase  in  1973  over  1972 
of  over  10%.  This  figure  Is  well  above  the 
national  trend  for  this  economically  de- 
pressed period.  Total  operating  income  for 
all    beverage-related    business   sectors   com- 


bined was  Increased  by  (3.93  million  per  year 
in  the  two  years  following  the  effective  date 
of  the  law.  Beverage  sales  and  price  fiuctua- 
tion  are  dependent  on  many  factors  other 
than  refund  legislation,  factors  which  have 
always  influenced  the  market,  such  as  wea- 
ther, sugar  prices,  spendable  income.  Infla- 
tion, and  labor  costs. 

Oregon  consumers  save  money  with  the 
shift  to  reflUable  containers.  The  price  for 
beverages  in  cans  has  traditionally  been  as 
much  as  50%  per  ounce  higher  than  for  the 
same  beverages  in  refillable  bottles.  These 
prices  of  beverages  in  refillable  containers 
were  compared  with  non-reused  containers 
In  an  EPA-sponsored  study  in  24  states. 
Beer  and  soft  drinks  in  refillable  bottles  were 
shown  to  be  definitely  cheaper,  from  6%  to 
58%  less,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  con- 
tainer, with  greater  savings  going  to  larger 
sizes. 

Nationally,  the  manufacture  of  disposable 
beverage  containers  has  grown  eight  times 
faster  than  the  consumption  of  beer  and  soft 
drinks.  The  beverage  industry  believes  that 
convenience  packaging  is  largely  responsible 
for  sales  growth;  they  resist  refund  legisla- 
tion, fearing  It  will  cut  Into  sales  volume. 
However,  in  Oregon  none  of  these  grave 
economic  consequences  predicted  by  the  bev- 
erage industry  has  occurred;  Oregon's  econ- 
omy Is  the  better  for  the  Bottle  Bill. 

OREGON  BEER  CONSUMPTION 


Gallons 
(miUiORs) 


Population 
(millions) 


Consumption 

(gallons 

per  capita) 


Fiscal  year: 
1964... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972... 
1973... 
1974.., 
1975... 
1976... 


27.8 

1.856 

30.0 

1.906 

31.7 

1.972 

33.7 

2.001 

3S.1 

2.006 

3S.7 

2.055 

39.4 

2.081 

40.6 

2.091 

44.8 

2.143 

46.3 

2.183 

46.5 

2.224 

4&5 

2.266 

52.3 

2.299 

14.97 
15.73 
16.07 
16.84 
17.49 
17.37 
18.93 
19.41 
20.90 
21.20 
20.90 
21.40 
22.74 


Source:  Oregon  Liquor  Control  Commission. 

ENPORCElfENT 

The  Oregon  refund  law  Is  self-sustaining 
and  self -implementing,  a  popular  law  which 
la  in  effect  publicly  administered. 

There  have  been  no  enforcement  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  refund  law.  Its 
highly  efficient  design,  based  on  positive  re- 
inforcement, creates  built-in  incentives  for 
complying.  The  18-month  phase-in  period, 
between  passage  and  Implementation,  gave 
retailers  and  consumers  time  to  understand 
the  law's  mechanisms.  (Complaints  are  rare, 
usuaUy  resolved  informally.  No  state  or  local 
government  agency  has  added  staff  or  In- 
curred significant  added  expense  for  enforce- 


ment of  this  law.  Enforcement  power  was 
charged  to  the  Oregon  Liquor  Control  Com- 
mission; they  report  only  five  retaUers  pros- 
ecuted In  as  many  years  since  the  law  went 
Into  effect. 

RECTCUNC     AND    RESOURCE    REOOVERT 

Recycling  centers,  both  commercial  aztd 
non-profit,  have  continued  to  flourish  In 
Oregon  since  the  law  went  into  effect.  Since 
1970.  the  ntimber  of  recycling  programs  In 
the  state  has  risen  to  325.  Bottle  Bill  oppon- 
ents had  predicted  that  It  would  cut  into  vol- 
untary recycling  and  discourage  the  harvest 
of  other  recyclable  waste  products.  In  fact, 
the  reverse  Is  true;  the  public  has  been  edu- 
cated by  the  Bottle  Bill  to  recycle  other  Items. 
Public  participation  Is  the  basis  for  recycling 
beverage  containers  are  not  essential  to  eco- 
nc»nlc  operation  of  recycling  centers. 

Eighty  percent  of  beverage  cazis  are  "re- 
turned in  Oregon;  while  they  are  not  refiUed. 
they  are  recycled.  Several  recycling  com- 
panies service  beer  and  soft  drink  dealers. 
coUectlng  the  returned  aluminum,  steel,  and 
glass  containers  and  processing  theoi  tn 
preparation  for  recycling. 

The  Bottle  Bill  has  not  hindered  the  plan- 
ning or  Implementation  of  resource  recovery 
processing  facilities  as  part  of  solid  waste 
management  in  Oregon.  Today's  technology 
allows  recovery  of  energy  and  some  materiaUs 
from  municipal  wastes;  as  it  derelopa.  It 
must  become  complimentary  to  the  oonoepti 
of  recycling  and  reuse.  If  it  is  to  conserve 
resources  rather  than  serve  as  an  end  in  It- 
self. Resource  recovery  from  aoUd  waste  can- 
not rely  on  any  one  source  of  waste,  such  as 
beverage  containers,  and  remain  econotnical- 
ly  viable. 

The  Recycling  Information  Office  of  tbe 
Oregon  Department  of  BnTlronmental  Qual- 
ity has  served  as  an  information  exchange 
for  the  pubUc  and  recyclers  throughout  the 
state  since  1973.  Their  Recycling  Switch- 
board lists  all  recycling  and  resource  recov- 
ery operations  In  tbe  state;  a  monthly  bul- 
letin, guides  for  recycling  projects,  fact 
sheets,  and  miirket  lists  are  available  fen'  re- 
cyclers, legislators,  environmental  groups, 
educators,  pubUc  officials,  and  interested 
citizois. 

PUBLIC   AfXZPTAMCK 

PubUc  acceptance  is  tbe  real  measure  of 
tbe  Bottle  Bill's  effectiveness.  In  Oregon  90% 
of  the  population  approve  of  the  Law.  and 
95%  parUcipate  in  its  implementation,  as 
illustrated  by  the  high  container  return  rate. 
Energy  Is  saved;  money  is  saved;  bottler, 
consumer  and  environment  gain. 

Convenience  plays  an  important  role  in  tbe 
Bottle  Bill's  popularity;  contaOners  are  com- 
monly returned  to  the  store  where  they  were 
bought,  TTi^iring  returns  easy  for  the  con- 
sumer and  the  retaOler.  Another  advantage  Is 
reduction  of  household  garttage  volume  and 
collection  cost.  And.  of  cotirse,  pride  tn  a 
cleaner  landscape  continues  to  Inspire  Ore- 
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gonlan*  to  prefer  the  reflll»ble  cont*lner 
system. 

The  public  opinion  surveys  underscore  the 
persistence  of  the  BotUe  Bills  popularity. 
One.  conducted  by  Applied  Decisions  Systems 
In  1973,  showed  that  95  Tc  of  those  Inter- 
viewed had  an  opinion  of  the  law  and,  of 
those.  96%  approved  by  law.  The  second  sur- 
vey, by  the  Seattle  Post-IntelUgencer  In  1975, 
showed  90%  In  Oregon  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
and  In  Washington,  a  neighboring  state,  68% 
In  favor  of  an  Oregon -type  refund  law  for 
their  state. 

Oregon  retaUers  and  distributors  have  co- 
operated and  supported  this  new  law  from 
the  start,  making  the  transition  smooth.  Re- 
tailers continue  to  handle  the  returns  them- 
selves rather  than  requesting  the  creation 
of  redemption  centers  as  provided  for  In  the 
law. 

Government  otRclals  and  politicians  look 
favorably  on  the  Bottle  Bill.  There  has  been 
no  attempt  to  repeal  this  popular  piece  of 
legislation;  Instead,  modifications  to  increase 
Its  scooe  In  various  ways  have  been  proposed 
In  each  session  of  the  state  legislature.  The 
fact  that  the  Bottle  Bill  has  not  Increased 
the  costs  of  government  nor  expanded  the 
bureaucracy  enhances  Its  popularity  with 
public  and  olBclals  alike. 


APPROVAL/DISAPPROVAL  OF  BOTTLE  BILL 
Pn  pafttiAl 

Dis- 
Approvt  approve 

No 
Opinion 

19T}_*II  Oreion  rMDondents 90. 8 

1973 — Drtfon  «f1  drink  consumer j.      90.  8 

197J—0rsfon  b«er  consumers 90.3 

1975— All  Orinn  respondents 89. 9 

197^-AII  KKsshinfton  respondents. .      68. 0 

4.7 
4.S 
5.0 
4.1 
23.6 

Sources-  Applied  Decisions  Systems  Study, 
Post-lnlellifencer.  1975. 

1973: 

SeaW* 

nble  beverage  containers  are  not  a  new 
concept.  As  recently  as  1960,  95  percent 
of  our  soft  drinks  find  50  percent  of  our 
beer  were  packaged  in  refillable  contain- 
ers on  which  a  deposit  was  paid.  Today 
79  percent  of  the  beer  and  two-thirds  of 
the  soft  drinks  sold  in  the  United  States 
are  packaged  in  "one-way"  or  throwaway 
containers. 

Our  consumption  of  beverage  contain- 
ers has  far  outdistanced  the  consump- 
tion of  the  beverages  themselves.  For 
example,  in  1959,  15.4  billion  beverage 
containers  were  consumed.  During  the 
following  13  years  when  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  these  beverages  increased 
33  percent,  the  use  of  beverage  contain- 
ers increased  bv  a  whopping  221  per- 
cent— to  55.2  billion  by  1972.  In  1973,  the 
figure  increased  to  60  billion  and  was 
projected  to  go  to  80  billion  last  year. 

It  is  predicted  that  we  could  save  5.2 
million  tons  of  glass.  1.5  million  tons  of 
steel,  and  530,000  tons  of  aluminum  an- 
nually by  switching  to  a  returnable  sys- 
tem. The  materials  used  for  these  con- 
tainers eqiial  45  percent  of  all  glass,  6 
percent  of  all  aluminum,  and  2  percent 
of  all  steel  purchased  in  this  country. 

Beverage  container  litter  amounted  to 
between  54  and  70  percent  of  the  litter 
in  Oregon  prior  to  1972.  On  a  national 
basis  cans  and  bottles  consist  of  between 
60  and  80  percent  by  volume  of  total 
litter  and  20  and  40  percent  by  piece 
count.  While  the  antUittering  attitude 
that  the  industry  Is  trying  to  instill 
through  programs  such  as  "Keep  Amer- 
ica   Beautiful"    is    commendable    and 


should  be  encouraged,  that  alone  is  not 
enough. 

Solid  waste  has  quickly  become  a  pre- 
mier environmental  issue.  It  is  a  problem 
we  are  now  just  beginning  to  understand 
and  cope  with.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
would  signal  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
this  body  to  make  a  direct  commitment 
to  reducing  solid  waste.  The  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  have  endorsed  the  need 
for  solid  waste  reduction.  They  made  the 
following  prediction : 

Unless  we  reduce  the  total  volume  of  solid 
waste  generated  nationally,  local  govern- 
ments win  continue  to  be  overburdened  with 
the  flow  and  financing  of  solid  waste. 

On  October  26,  1976,  the  Oregon  Jour- 
nal published  the  results  of  a  litter  sur- 
vey which  they  conducted.  Ten  1-mile 
stretches  of  road  with  comparable  traCQc 
volume  in  Oregon  and  Washington  were 
compared.  It  was  determined  that  Wash- 
ington roads  have  7.5  times  more  litter 
than  Oregon  roads,  probably  due  to  Ore- 
gon's deposit  law.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  survey  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Oregon  Bottle  Bill  Crrrs  Lmm  According 

TO    JOTTSNAL    StJRVET 

(By  Dean  Smith) 

Washington  highways  have  7.5  times  more 
bottle  and  can  litter  than  comparable  roads 
In  Oregon,  the  Oregon  Journal  has  discovered 
In  a  special  survey  on  the  eve  of  bottle  bill 
balloting  In  four  states. 

Comparing  10  one-mUe  road  sections  of 
comparable  use  and  trafllc  volume,  the  Jour- 
nal found  an  average  of  294  containers  per 
mile  In  Washington  against  39  In  Oregon. 

Both  states  have  claimed  that  their  anti- 
litter  programs — which  In  Washington  In- 
cludes a  Model  Litter  Control  Act  that  em- 
phasizes public  education  and  In  Oregon  the 
bottle  bill — have  substantially  reduced  Ut- 
ter. 

Statistics  generated  In  the  two  states  are 
being  used  In  emotional  campaigns  in  Maine, 
Michigan.  Massachusetts  and  Colorado  where 
voters  will  consider  ballot  measures  Nov.  2 
patterned  after  the  Oregon  law,  now  In  Its 
5th  year. 

The  Journal  tally,  which  considered  only 
bottle  and  can  litter,  showed  that  few  5-cent 
returnable  beer  or  soft  drink  cans  were 
tossed  along  the  10  miles  of  Oregon  roads 
inventoried. 

Of  the  209  cans  found  In  the  state,  only 
11  (or  5.3  percent)  were  refundable.  The 
other  cans  found  apparently  were  purchased 
outside  of  Oregon,  or  were  bought  before 
the  bottle  bill  took  effect  In  October.  1972. 

The  survey,  compiled  with  the  help  of 
volunteer  students  from  Tlgard  High  School 
and  Portland  State  University,  could  not  ar- 
rive at  a  slmUar  comparison  for  discarded 
trattles. 

It  did  show  that  a  high  number  of  all- 
aluminum  cans,  which  are  newer  to  the 
marketplace  than  other  types  of  cans,  were 
found  In  Washington. 

Of  the  1.968  cans  turned  up  In  Washing- 
ton. 69.7  percent  were  non-deposit  alumi- 
num, 'n  Oregon.  26  2  nercent  of  the  209  cans 
retrieved  were  aliunlnum. 

Survey  tallies  also  showed  that  wine 
bottles — under  consideration  for  Inclusion 
under  the  bottle  bill — constituted  4.8  per- 
cent of  Oregon's  discards  and  only  1  percent 
of  those  In  Washington.  Whisky  bottles  rep- 
resented 2.2  i>ercent  of  Oregon's  total  and 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  Washington 
litter. 

Bottle  bill  proponent  Don  Waggoner,  ex- 


presldent  of  the  Oregon  Environmental 
Council,  said  the  newspaper's  findings  con- 
firmed his  long-held  suspicions. 

"It  confirms  what  we've  been  seeing  In 
Oregon  and  Washington."  Waggoner  said, 
"which  Is  that  the  bottle  bill  Is  In  fact  work- 
ing and  significantly  reducing  can  and  bot- 
tle litter." 

Not  convinced  of  that  conclusion  Is  Port- 
land attorney  Oeorge  Wagner,  who  repre- 
sents several  can  companies  and  the  Oregon 
Beverage  Industry  Task  Force. 

Wagner,  noting  that  litter  pickups  had 
occurred  on  the  Oregon  survey  sites  more 
recently  than  in  Washington,  said  that 
Washington  has  a  "superior  antlUtter  pro- 
gram" which  Is  working  well. 

"Since  Oregon  cleans  up  after  Utterers 
much  more  frequently  than  Washington," 
Wagner  said,  "the  Journal  litter  survjey 
found  more  total  Utter  in  Washington  than 
in  Oregon.  This  Is  a  measure  of  cleanliness, 
not  Uttering." 

Washington  Gov.  Dan  Evans  says  his  state 
has  reduced  Its  total  Utter  by  66  percent 
since  1971.  based  on  estimates  of  litterin>; 
before  the  Utter  act  took  effect. 

Former  Oregon  Gov.  Tom  McCall,  mean- 
while, has  been  claiming  in  the  East  that 
Oregon's  litter  was  reduced  by  47  percent 
after  the  bottle  bUl. 

The  Journal  study  was  not  able  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  the  differing  anti-Utter 
programs  have  curbed  the  rate  at  which  Ut- 
ter Is  dropped  along  roadways  In  the  two 
states. 

Officials  at  Washington's  Department  of 
Highways  and  Department  of  Ecology,  which 
both  conduct  Utter  pickup  programs,  sa; 
they  do  not  keep  accurate  records  on  exact 
highway  locations  cleaned. 

In  only  one  case — Oregon's  Highway  224 
and  Washington's  Highway  6 — was  Utter 
collected  on  nearly  the  same  date. 

On  the  Oregon  route,  97  beer  and  soft 
drink  containers  were  found  and  on  the 
Washington  road  a  total  of  144. 

Illustrated  by  the  survey  Is  the  fact  that 
Oregon  emphasized  roadside  cleanup  more 
than  Washington.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
more  tax  dollars  are  SF>ent  on  Utter  programs 
in  Washington. 

The  Oregon  Highway  Division  spent 
$633,000  on  litter  removal  during  fiscal  year 
1975-76.  while  its  Washington  counterpart 
spent  $480,162  during  the  same  period. 

In  addition,  Washington  spent  $724,438 
for  funding  education,  advertising  and  Ut- 
ter collection  programs  during  the  fiscal  year, 
according  to  Mike  Aarhaus.  assistant  pro- 
gram director  for  the  Utter  act.  That  money 
comes  from  a  small  tax  assessed  on  Utter 
producing  Industries,  he  said. 

Linda  Bradford,  a  DOE  official,  said  much 
of  the  litter  collection  funded  by  the  act  this 
summer  was  performed  In  state  parks  and 
other  non-highway  areas. 

Although  the  bottle  bill  has  strong  public 
support  In  Oregon.  It  has  fared  poorly  thus 
far  elsewhere,  with  only  Vermont  passing  a 
similar  law. 

Industry  opponents  reportedly  will  spend 
$300,000  In  Maine,  at  least  $7.'50.0OO  In  Michi- 
gan and  as  much  as  $1.3  million  In  Massa- 
chusetts to  defeat  the  ballot  measures. 

Proponents  have  raised  only  a  fraction  of 
that  to  boost  the  refund  laws,  sources  In 
those  states  report. 

The  measure  Is  on  the  ballot  as  an  Initia- 
tive In  Michigan  and  a  referendum  in  the 
other  states. 

In  all  but  Colorado  It  would  ban  pull-top 
cans  and  would  Institute  a  minimum  5-cent 
per  container  refund  In  all  four  states.  (Ore- 
gon requires  only  a  2-cent  refund  on  certi- 
fied containers  able  to  be  used  by  more  than 
one  manufacturer.) 

For  the  Journal  survey,  volunteers  went  to 
Dre-deslenated  survey  miles  and  picked  up 
only  the  "observable"  litter  seen  while  walk- 
ing along  the  highway  shoulder. 

The  sites  were  chosen  based  on  their  aver- 
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age  dally  traffic  load,  similarity  In  the  type 
of  road  (2-lane  versus  4-lane,  for  example) 
and  the  nature  of  travel  It  generated. 

All  carbonated  soft  drink  and  malt  bever- 
age containers  were  collected — along  with 
wine  and  whisky  bottles — and  were  returned 
for  tabulation. 

In  the  case  of  broken  glass  containers, 
only  the  neck  portions  were  retrieved  to 
avoid  counting  a  single  container  more  than 
once.  Bottle  caps,  pull-tab  tops  and  other 
beverage-related  Utter  were  not  collected. 

In  Oregon,  the  data  showed  165  beer  caps. 
44  soft  drink  cans.  159  beer  bottles.  17  soft 
drink  bottles,  20  wine  bottles  and  9  whisky 
bottles. 

In  Washington,  1.273  beer  cans,  695  soft 
drink  cans.  806  beer  bottles,  161  soft  drink 
bottles.  31  nrlne  bottles  and  22  whisky  bottles 
were  recovered. 

OREGON,  WASHINGTON  ROADSIDES  COMPARED 


Average 
daily  cars 


Con-   Days  since 
tainers  last  pickup 


OREGON  HIGHWAYS 

Oreion  26,  9  miles  w«st  of 

Button 3,200 

Oregon  47,  5  miles  south  of 

Vernonia 915 

Orejon  99W,  2  miles  south  of 

Dundee 9,300 

Oregon  126.  9  miles  east  of 

Sp'ingfield 2,650 

Oregon  26,  4  miles  east  of 

Wemme 3,800 

Oregon  99E,  4  miles  south  of 

Woodburn 6,500 

Oregon  219, 10  miles  north  of 

Newberg 1,200 

Oregon  224.  8  miles  west  of 

EagleCfeek 3,400 

Oregon  221,  4  miles  south  of 

Dayton 1,050 

Oregon  6,  4  miles  west  of 

GaiesCreek 2,500 

Total  (for  10  miles) 34,515 

Averages  (per  mile) 3,452 

WASHINGTON  HIGHWAYS 

Washington  14,  4  miles  west 

ofStevenson 3,275 

Washington    140,    8    miles 

nn'th  of  W»shoug  1 980 

Washing'nn  502. 4  miles  west 

of  Rsttlegronnd 5,000 

Washington  503, 4  mies  east 

nlW'vidland 2,300 

U.S.  101,  3  miles  north  of 

H-qim.  ...  3,900 

U.S.  101,  2  miles  south  of 

P?ymond 6,300 

Washington    50^,    4    miles 

north  of  Winlock 1,300 

Washington  6, 5  miles  west  of 

Chehalits 3,000 

Washineion    41,    12    miles 

no'th  of  Longuiew 990 

Washington  504.  g  miles  east 

ofCastleRock 1,300 

TotaUfor  10  miles) 28,3*5 

Averages  (per  mile) 2,835 


27 

65-74 

13 

100 

11 

78-108 

85 

-h385 

48 

86 

34 

111 

23 

66 

97 

74 

17 

78-103 

30 

65-74 

385 
38.5 


343 

•156 

339 

•217 

306 

•217 

591 

■217 

423 

o 

232 

(^ 

149 

•139 

144 

73-80 

253 

•  217 

155 

•217 

2.935  

293.5 

>  Estimates  only. 
-  Undetermined. 

Note  The  Washington  Highway  Depi'tment  said  crews 
worked  portions  of  theie  hithways  at  the  approximate  time  indict- 
ed, but  kept  no  records  of  the  exact  mileposts  actuallv  cleaned 
up  by  fool  patrols. 

Mr.  HATPTKT.n.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
dustry has  maintained  that  a  litter  tax 
sim'lar  to  that  in  Washinpton  should  be 
•i.sed  instead  of  container  deposit  l*»ei<:la- 
t'on.  One  State.  Connecticut,  hoped  to  get 
fhe  bett  from  both  laws  by  passing  a  bot- 
tle b*ll  and  a  littpr  tax  in  1978.  TTi's  past 
month  the  legislature  decided  that  the 
boHip  hni  nlonp  accomplished  the  envi- 
ronmental goals  they  had  set  out  to 
achieve.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  from  Environmental  Action  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Retttrnables  Rzvizw 
(By  Sandle  Nelson) 

Tossing  the  Utter  tax.  Supporters  of  bev- 
erage container  deposit  laws  got  a  big  boost 
In  Connecticut  last  month  when  the  stat* 
legislature  repealed  Industry's  favorite  foil 
for  deposit  legislation,  the  Utter  tax. 

The  defeat  of  the  Utter  tax.  which  was  orig- 
inally passed  in  (Connecticut  along  with  de- 
posit legislation  In  spring  1978.  shows  the 
container  law  Is  the  preferred  way  to  deal 
with  the  Utter  and  waste  of  resources  created 
by  the  throwaway  ethic.  Unlike  the  deposit 
law,  which  attacks  the  problem  at  its  source, 
the  litter  tax  merely  provides  funds  to  pick 
up  the  litter  after  It  is  discarded. 

And  container  law  advocates  aren't  the 
only  ones  saying  so.  Connecticut  Gov.  Wil- 
liam O'Neill  pave  the  state's  mandatory  de- 
posit law  a  lot  of  good  publicity  in  his  State 
of  the  State  Address  given  before  the  legisla- 
ture vote.  Making  it  the  first  specific  Issue 
he  addressed.  O'Neill  referred  to  the  con- 
tainer law  as  a  touchstone  of  state  conserva- 
tion efforts.  "Exoerlence  has  shown  the  "bot- 
tle law'  Is  an  effective  tool  to  assure  the  pro- 
tection of  our  natural  resources."  he  stated. 

On  Feb.  4.  both  houses  of  the  0>nnectlcut 
legislature  unanimously  responded  to  the 
governor's  request  for  repeal  of  the  litter  tax. 
Connecticut  was  the  only  state  with  both  a 
Utter  tax  and  a  container  deposit  law  on  the 
books,  so  It's  an  unusual  but  powerful  dem- 
onstration of  deposit  legislation's  appeal.  In 
several  other  states,  too.  the  Industry's 
pseudo  Utter  tax  laws  are  no  longer  In  effect. 
Including  Kentucky  (1980),  Colorado  (1979) 
and  Arkansas  ( 1977 1 .  .  .  . 

More  deposits,  more  returns.  Going  one 
better,  Connecticut  is  showing  even  more 
confidence  In  the  deposit  law.  In  late  Jan- 
uary the  state  legislature  began  hearings  on 
making  non -carbonated  beverage  containers 
under  16  ounces  returnable  too.  (Currently, 
only  beer  and  carbonated  beverage  contain- 
ers are  covered.)  The  measure  would  Include 
such  Items  as  containers  for  lemonade  and 
Iced  tea  but  would  exclude  those  for  fruit 
and  vegetable  Juices. 

Another  proposal  considered  at  the  hear- 
ings would  authorize  additional  redemption 
centers  throughout  the  state  at  which  opera- 
tors would  receive  3  cent  handling  fee  for 
their  efforts  to  serve  consumers  and  retailers. 
A  third  Issue  to  be  raised  in  the  hearing  Is 
prohibiting  distributors  from  refusing  to 
accept  or  pay  a  refund  for  cans  crushed  or 
compacted  by  dealers.  Container  law  sup- 
porters are  hoping  that  these  legislative 
effort*  In  Connecticut  will  be  Imitated  by 
other  states.  .  .  . 

Uncle  Sam  takes  stock  of  bottles  and  cans. 
The  General  Accounting  Office,  a  research 
arm  of  Ckjngress.  recently  released  a  report 
that  takes  a  very  positive  view  of  state  suc- 
cesses with  deposit  laws,  flatteringly  titled. 
"States'  Experience  with  Beverage  (Container 
Deposit  Laws  Shows  Positive  Benefits."  The 
report  Is  significant  In  that  It  provides  empi- 
rical data  for  advocates  who  In  past  years 
have  had  to  rely  on  projections  from  com- 
puter models. 

The  GAO  report.  PAD-81-08.  Is  available 
free  of  charge.  Up  to  five  copies  may  be 
ordered  through  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office,  Document  Handling  and  Information 
Services  PaciUty,  PO.  Box  6015.  Galthers- 
burg.  Md  20760;  (301)  275-6241.  Those  who 
wish  to  order  reports  In  larger  quantities 
should  request  copies  through  their  U.S. 
senators  and  representatives  or  state  agen- 
cies or  leijlslators.  Ask  them  not  onlv  to  get 
the  copies  for  you  as  a  constituent  but  to 
obtain  one  for  themselves — and  read  It. 

Another  excellent  source,  the  "Pinal  Peoort 
of  the  Special  Joint  (Committee  to  Studv  the 
Impact  of  the  Beverage  CXintaOner  Deposit 


lAW."  assesses  the  impact  of  Michigan's 
deposit  law  by  thoroughly  analyzing  the 
Implementation  of  the  system,  defining  prob- 
lems which  occurred  and  possible  solutions. 
It  will  be  available  by  mid-February  through 
Sen.  Stephen  Monsma.  State  Capitol,  Lan- 
sing, Mich.  48909:  (517)  373-1801. 

Reports  like  these  will  come  in  handy  espe- 
cially when  the  Congress  debates  the  con- 
talner  law  later  this  year  (see  story,  p.  23) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now 
let  us  consider  the  impact  of  throwaways 
on  the  individual  shopper.  The  lose  of  re- 
turnables  adds  to  the  expense  of  the 
beverage  being  ptirchased.  The  average 
price  ot  a  beverage  in  a  returnable  con- 
tainer Is  about  2  cent£  less  than  one  pur- 
chased in  a  one-way  bottle  and  about  5 
cents  less  than  in  a  can.  When  you  buy 
a  no-deposit,  no-return  bottle  or  can  and 
discard  it  after  use.  you  are  paying  for 
the  total  cost  of  packaging  that  beverage. 
When  you  purchase  your  beer  or  soft 
drink  in  a  returnable  container,  however, 
you  are  actually  borrowing  the  package 
and  sharing  its  cost  with  15  or  as  many 
8s  20  other  consimiers.  as  is  the  case  in 
Oregon. 

Lest  we  be  accused  of  trying  to  regulate 
the  marketplace  by  mandating  the  use  of 
retumables.  let  me  point  out  to  mv  col- 
leagues that  the  industry,  through  ad- 
vertising and  pr(xiuction  policy,  has  con- 
vinced the  consumer  of  the  "conven- 
ience" of  nonretumables.  For  this  rea- 
son, you  are  hard  pressed  to  find  beer  and 
soft  drinks  sold  in  reusable  containers 
in  most  areas  of  the  country.  In  most 
stores  today  you  have  no  choice  but  to 
purchase  your  favorite  beverage  in  a 
nonretumable  container. 

According  to  Mr.  Joseph  Griesedleck. 
the  vice  chairman  of  Falstaff  Brewing 
Corp. : 

Returnable  bottles  are  the  most  economi- 
cal for  the  consumers  and  the  brewer. 

Mr.  J.  Lucien  Smith,  the  president  of 
Coca-Cola,  made  the  following  statement 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee: 

Coke  sold  In  food  stores  In  non-returnable 
package  Is  priced,  on  the  average,  30  to  40 
percent  higher  than  Coca-Cola  in  returnable 
tx>ttles.  The  difference  lies  essentially  In  the 
different  costs  of  packaging.  The  cost  of  re- 
turnables  Is  spr^d  over  many  uses:  the 
cost  of  the  non-returnable  package  is  ab- 
sorbed In  one  use. 

In  a  recent  study  done  by  Pepsi-Cola 
it  was  discovered  that  the  consumer  paid 
97  percent  more  per  ounce  for  Pepsi  in 
12-ounce  cans  than  for  the  same  product 
in  16-oimce  returnable  bottles.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  portion  of 
the  1978  Pepsi-Cola  report  printed  in  the 
Recobd. 

The  consumer  paid  an  average  of  97% 
more  per  ounce  in  1977  for  caimed  Pepsi -Cola 
than  he  did  for  Pepsi  in  the  16-otince  re- 
turnable bottle  at  the  featured  newspaper 
advertised  price. '=  The  exact  cost  per  ounce 
for  PeT;sl-Cola  In  the  disposable  can  was 
$0.0156  at  the  featured  news^aner  advertised 
price;  "  and  In  the  returnable  IC-ounce 
bottle,  lust  t0.0079  at  the  featured  newspaper 
advertised  price." 

In  vast  sections  of  the  United  States,  the 
consumer  has  the  choice  to  buy  the  package 
he  prefers.  In  effect,  be  chooses  to  pay  more 

"Ibid. 
"Tbld. 
» Ibid. 
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for  convenience.  However.  In  a  number  of 
major  markets,  some  labels  are  virtually  un- 
available in  returnable  packages.''  Why? 

Majers  reports  "'  on  Pepsi  advertising  activ- 
ity and  per  ounce  coet  in  the  eastern  sector. 
namely  New  York-Newark.  Philadelphia  and 
Boston — markeu  exclusively  controlled  by 
PepsiCo  bottling  subsidiaries— reveal  NO 
activity  In  the  economical  16-ounce  return- 
able Pepsi  bottle  Instead,  the  markets  are 
dominated  by  the  higher  priced  can  and  non- 
returnable  packages.'' 

TOTAL    MARKET    AO    ACTIVITY    BY    PACKAGE    SI?E-ALL 
BRANOS-12  MO.  ENDING  NOVEMBER  1977 
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In  these  markets  there  were  a  total  of  291 
feature  price  newspaper  ads  for  Pepsi -Cola 
and  Coca-Cola  which  Is  only  2.38  percent 
of  the  total  Pepsi -Cola  and  Coca-Cola  ads 
shown  In  the  Majers  106  market  survey. 
These  same  markets  represent  18.5  percent 
of  the  ACV  (all  commodity  volume)  In  the 
Malers  106  market  survey  area,  a  sizable  dif- 
ference. There  were  only  three  feature  price 
newspaper  ads  for  Pepsi-Cola  and  Coca-Cola' 
In  returnable  packages,  only  000339251  per- 
cent of  all  Pepsi-Cola  and  Coca-Cola  return- 
able package  ads  in  Majers  106  market  sur- 
vey. The  conclusion  must  be  drawn  that  the 
marketing  activities  of  a  few  major  syrup 
companies  can  dictate  the  packaging  mix  of 
the  entire  soft  drink  Industry. 

The  American  consumer  would  be  forced 
by  economic  factors  beyond  his  control  to 
pay.  In  many  cases,  about  twice  the  price  he 
presently  enjoys  the  opportunity  to  pay  for 
leading  brands  of  soft  drinks  In  returnable 
packages. 

PEPSI-COU  AND  COCA-COLA.  FEATURE  PRICE  AD  ACTIVITY 
12  MO  ENDING  NOVEMBER  1977 
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A  comparison  of  feature  price  package  ad- 
vertising of  both  Pepsi-Cola  end  Coca-Cola 
in  the  New  Tork-Newark.  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  markets  shows  total  returnable  bottle 
advertising  almost  non-existent  (1  percent) 
while  cans  dominate  (55  percent).  Majers 
106  market  study  shows  almost  the  reverse — 
retumables  dominate  (72.4  percent)  featured 

i^Ibid. 

"  Op.  clt.,  Majers. 

'"  Ibid.  Soft  Drinks,  Number  of  Ads  (per  ac- 
count)/Price  Per  Ounce  Study.  Pepsi-Cola: 
shows  no  16-ounce  returnable  bottles  In  New 
Tork-Newark.  Philadelphia  or  Boston:  shows 
12-ounce  cans  as  63.0164  In  New  York- 
Newark.  8/0138  in  Philadelphia,  and  1/0151 
In  Boston. 

As  further  evidence,  lefs  look  at  the  total 
returnable  package  feature  price  advertising 
In  newspapers  in  the  New  York-Newark. 
PhUadelphia  and  Boston  areas.  The  total 
number  of  soft  drink  ads  for  the  year  ending 
November.  \9T7  was  1616  while  the  number 
of  ads  devoted  to  returnable  packages  was 
only  14— less  than  fc  of  the  total. 


price  newspaper  advertising  on  a  national 
basis.  A  further  look  at  the  combined  cost 
per  ounce  of  Pepsi-Cola  and  Coca-Cola  in 
this  eastern  sector  reveals  a  cost  of  80.0121 
per  ounce  in  non-returnable  packages  or 
62.7  percent  more  than  the  cost  per  ounce 
in  the  16  ounce  returnable  bottle  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  In  cans  the  cost  per  ounce  Is 
tO.0158.  or  100.1  percent  more.  In  this  same 
area  dominated  by  Pepsi-Cola  company 
owned  bottling  subsidiaries. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Accounting  OfBce  study,  com- 
pleted in  December  of  1977.  attempts  to 
assess  the  direct  effects  of  a  national 
beverage  container  deposit  on  American 
industry  and  the  consumer.  In  an  effort 
to  examine  the  range  of  possibilities  in 
the  effect  the  mandatory  deposit  will 
have,  the  GAO  assessed  two  extremes  of 
container  mixes.  One  end  of  the  scale 
was  assumed  to  be  the  present  mix  of  52 
percent  bottles  and  48  percent  cans  and 
the  other  was  assumed  to  be  the  expected 
shift  by  manufacturers  to  a  mix  of  80 
percent  bottles  and  20  percent  cans.  The 
final  result  might  be  anywhere  between 
these  two  extremes. 

With  these  as  parameters,  the  GAO 
reached  conclusions  which  should  give 
us  all  pause  to  consider  the  opportunity 
we  have  to  live  in  a  more  conservative 
maimer  without  sacrificing  (^nvenience. 

The  GAO  estimates  that  even  during 
a  3-year  changeover  period  to  return- 
able containers,  cost  savings  would  more 
than  offset  the  cosrts  of  handling  retum- 
ables, plus  the  cost  of  changing  Ailing 
equipment  from  one-way  bottles  to  re- 
fUlables.  After  the  3 -year  changeover, 
GAO  estimates  that  industry  as  a  whole 
would  have  between  $1.3  billion  and  $1.9 
billion  the  following  year.  The  savings 
would  accrue  to  the  bottlers.  Increased 
handling  costs  to  distributors  and  stores 
would  have  to  be  offset  by  them. 

The  effects  on  the  environment  would 
be  beneficial.  U.S.  iron  ore  requirements 
could  be  reduced  by  2  to  3  million  tons. 
Bauxite  use  could  be  reduced  by  1  to  1 .4 
million  tons.  Energy  use  could  be  reduced 
by  116  trillion  to  156  trillion  BTU's.  The 
effect  on  the  consumer  would  be  minimal. 
The  consumer  will  still  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discard,  but  that  opportunity 
will  be  more  expensive.  However,  ad- 
dressing that  issue,  the  report  notes  that 
the  return  rate  for  refillable  containers 
has  never  dipped  below  90  percent  from 
1947  until  1975,  nationally.  Also,  it  pub- 
lishes the  rate  for  the  State  of  Oregon 
since  the  [>as5age  of  the  Oregon  bottle 
bill.  Oregonians  returned  over  92  percent 
of  their  bottles  and  cans  in  1976. 

The  alternative  to  this  situation  is 
probably  one  where  the  use  of  nonre- 
tumable  containers  increases.  The  GAO 
report  cites  one  prediction  that  the  pack- 
aged beer  market  would  increase  its  use 
of  nonretumable  containers  to  97  per- 
cent of  total  output,  and  the  soft  drink 
manufacturers  would  increase  use  of 
nonretumables  to  63  percent  of  the  total 
by  1985,  if  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  intervene.  As  part  of  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent such  a  situation  from  developing. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  por- 
tions of  the  General  Accounting  OfiBce 
study  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obection,  the  excerpts 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States) 

POTENTIAL  ElTECTS  OF  A  NATIONAL  MANDATORT 

Deposit  on  Beverage  Containxrs 

Chapter  6. — Conclusions  and 

Recommendations 

conclusions 

A  mandatory  deposit  system  that  Imposes 
a  deposit  on  all  beer  and  soft  drink  contain- 
ers would  convert  the  present  beverage  sys- 
tem from  less  than  30-percent  re&llable  con- 
tainers to  one  with  100-percent  returnable 
and/or  refillable  containers.  Several  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  from  our  analysis  of  what 
this  conversion  would  Involve. 

First,  we  estimated  that  beverage  container 
litter  would  be  reduced  about  80  percent  un- 
der this  system.  This  translates  Into  a  pos- 
sible 7  to  37  percent  reduction  In  total  lit- 
ter. The  solid  waste  reduction  would  be  about 
4  percent  of  the  estimated  1985  post-con- 
sumer refuse,  or  about  8  million  tons.  The 
estimated  reductions  in  litter  and  solid  waste 
under  the  assumed  mandatory  deposit  de- 
pend primarily  on  the  change  from  a  com- 
bined returnable  and  one-way  container  sys- 
tem  to  a  completely  returnable  system. 

Second,  the  consumer  who  did  not  return 
the  container  and  therefore  did  not  receive 
a  refund  of  the  deposit  would  pay  more  to 
have  the  privilege  of  throwing  the  container 
into  the  waste  stream.  Because  a  mandatory 
deposit  system  places  a  deposit  on  all  con- 
tainers, the  amount  of  deposit  not  reclaimed 
by  consumers  would  increase. 

Third,  certain  business  costs  would  in- 
crease due  to  handling  a  greater  number  of 
empty  containers  from  the  retail  store  to 
point  of  refilling  or  recycling.  The  eventual 
container  mix  and  return  rates  would  make 
some  difference  in  how  much  these  costs 
Increased,  but  the  capital,  equipment,  space, 
and  labor  costs  to  handle  the  returned  con- 
tainers would  definitely  rise  under  a  manda- 
tory deposit  system  because  of  the  100-per- 
cent coverage  of  a  deposit  law.  If  there  were 
no  substitution  of  refillable  containers  for 
one-way  containers  under  a  mandatory  de- 
posit law.  then  the  costs  of  supplying  bever- 
ages would  go  up  by  the  amount  of  the  costs 
brought  about  by  handling  previously  non- 
returnable  containers,  i^en  though  we  view 
the  container  mix  which  would  evolve  after 
Implementation  of  a  mandatory  deposit  law 
as  uncertain,  we  did  assume  that,  as  a  mini- 
mum, refillable  bottles  would  replace  one- 
way bottles  (Mix  I).  This  change  would 
create  container  cost  savings  which  would 
help  offset  the  rise  In  business  costs  noted 
above. 

We  analyzed  the  cost  changes  for  the  bev- 
erage indtistry  for  both  the  changeover 
period,  assumed  to  be  3  years  after  Imple- 
mentation, and  for  a  single  year  after 
changeover.  Analysis  of  a  larger  change  In 
container  mix.  with  refillable  bottles  also 
substituting  for  many  one-way  metal  cans 
(Mix  n) .  had  similar  results.  The  analysis  of 
the  costs  for  the  single  year  after  the 
changeover  (1981)  showed  that  Mix  I  could 
be  about  $1.3  billion  less  costly  than  con- 
tinuing the  present  way  of  packaging  bever- 
ages, and  that  Mix  n  could  be  about  $1.9 
billion  less. 

The  overall  conclusion  Is  that  legislating 
a  mandatory  deposit  on  all  soft  diink  and 
beer  containers  would  reduce  solid  w^te  and 
litter.  Increase  the  level  of  retained  deposits, 
and  Increase  the  business  costs  of  handling 
returned  containers. 

Other  changes.  Including  raw  material  use, 
energy  use.  business  costs  for  filing  con- 
tainers, and  container  costs,  depend  on  the 
container  mix.  The  container  mix.  which  will 
be  determined  by  the  beverage  companies, 
may  not  change  much  after  implementation 
of  a  mandatory  deposit. 
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ACKMCT  COMMENTS 

The  draft  report  was  sent  to  four  Federal 
agencies  for  review  and  comment.  This  re- 
flects the  many  areas  which  would  be  af- 
fected If  a  mandatory  deposit  law  were  en- 
acted and  implemented.  Their  comments  are 
reproduced  in  appendix  IV. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  (now 
part  of  the  Department  of  Energy)  suggested 
that  the  potential  for  lower  costs  in  the 
oeverage  system  should  mean,  given  com- 
petitive markets,  that  consumer  prices  would 
be  lower.  They  suggest  that  this  should  be 
highlighted  in  our  final  report.  We  note  In 
chapter  4  that  there  seems  to  be  potential 
for  lower  prices,  but  do  not  believe  that 
there  exists  enough  evidence  of  a  direct  link 
between  lower  Industry  costs  and  lower 
consumer  prices  to  predict  that  a  manda- 
tory deposit  system  will  result  in  lower 
prices. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  Is  concerned 
that  we  did  not  examine  all  the  options 
which  could  achieve  all  or  part  of  the  pur- 
ported benefits  of  mandatory  deposit  legis- 
lation, but  rather  concentrated  on  the  effects 
of  an  option  which  we  felt  would  be  before 
the  Congress  for  decision  In  the  near  future. 
The  specific  comments  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment about  the  draft  r^>ort  are  repro- 
duced   In   appendix   IV. 

The  Environment  Protection  Agency  and 
the  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  agreed  with  the  presentation  of  ma- 
terial  in  our  draft  report. 

NON-FEDERAL  COMMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  agencies  which 
commented  on  the  draft  report,  several  in- 
dustry groups,  individuals,  and  environmen- 
tal groups  were  asked  to  comment  on  and 
review  the  draft. 

The  industry  groups,  which  included  the 
U.S.  Brewer's  Association  and  the  National 
Soft  Drink  Association  took  issue  with  some 
aspects  of  the  draft  report.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  answer  these  criticisms  In  ap- 
pendix V.  We  believe  that  each  assumption 
which  had  to  be  msMle  to  analyze  a  potential 
Federal  action  is  reasonable  and  that  the 
analysis  which  flows  from  the  assumptions  Is 
representative  of  the  effects  of  a  national 
mandatory  deposit  system  as  described  in  the 
report. 

The  industries  which  would  tjear  the  brunt 
of  the  economic  adjustments  agree  that 
legisla/tlve  action  should  continue  to  explore 
ways  to  combat  the  problems  of  Increasing 
solid  waste  burdens  and  depletion  of  raw 
materials.  However,  the  policy  trade-offs  for 
such  actions  are  not  well  documented  and 
for  that  reason  possible  policy  alternatives 
should  not  be  disregarded  just  because  there 
are  other  ways  of  achieving  some  of  the  same 
effects. 

The  environmental  groups  and  Individuals 
who  responded  to  the  draft  report  were  In 
general  agreement  with  the  presentation. 

RECOM  MENDATIONS 

The  report  was  intended  to  compile  In  one 
study  the  major  effects  which  would  result 
from  such  a  mandatory  deposit  system  and 
to  analyze  the  degree  to  which  these  effects 
would  occur.  The  analysis  we  have  mside  in- 
dicates that  there  are  positive  and  negative 
ssoects  to  the  effects  of  a  mandatory  deposit 
system.  The  ultimate  question  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  a  Federal  mandatory  deposit  law 
must  be  answered  by  the  Congress.  We  do 
have  several  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
cress  should  It  consider  enacting  such 
legislation. 

Only  by  treating  all  containers  equally  can 
the  svstem  provide  positive  resuUs  bcause 
it  Is  necessary  to  have  as  many  containers  as 
possible,  whatever  the  mix,  returned  for 
reuse.  Most  legislative  proposals  call  for  such 
treatment,  but  we  emohaslze  It  since  anv 
beverase  container  not  included  would  tend 
to  negate  the  environmental  benefits. 

Many  allocation  formulas  are  possible,  and 


the  executive  agency  designated  as  the  im- 
plementing agency  should  be  responsible  for 
its  design.  Prime  considerations  should  be 
administrative  ease  of  implementation  and 
equity  of  the  allocation. 

A  problem  In  assessing  the  effects  of  the 
various  States'  mandatory  deposit  systems 
has  been  the  lack  of  good  data  on  the  period 
before  and  after  Implementation  of  the  sys- 
tem. Such  analyses  will  keep  the  responsible 
agency  informed  about  the  eflectlveness  of 
the  program  and  the  need  for  any  changes 
Measureme.its  should  be  taken  of  Utter  and 
solid  waste,  bevera-;e  Industry  changeover 
costs,  costs  of  Poods  sold,  can  recycling,  and 
employment  changes. 

Returned  cans  cannot  be  refilled:  they  are 
valuable  only  as  scrap.  The  price  the  bottlers 
and  breweries  would  receive  for  the  scrapped 
cans  Is  less  than  the  deposit  which  they  could 
retain  if  the  cans  were  not  picked  up  from 
the  retailer.  This  means  that  there  will  te 
no  economic  incentive  to  pick  up  the  cans. 
Ii  addition,  the  legislation  should  provide 
some  mechanism  to  encourage  the  recycling 
of  these  cans  once  they  are  returned.  With- 
out recycling,  some  of  the  environment  bene- 
fits of  a  mandatory  deposit  system  will  not 
be  realized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks,  the 
GAO  has  recently  completed  an  updated 
study  of  beverage  container  deposit  laws 
for  four  States — Maine,  Michigan,  Ore- 
gon, and  Vermont.  Their  findings  show 
that  beverage  container  deposit  laws  do 
work,  but  they  also  point  to  the  need  for 
a  uniform  national  law  if  our  society  is  to 
reach  the  maximum  potential  for  savings 
that  such  a  law  provides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  por- 
tions of  the  report  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Introduction 

Senate  bill  50.  introduced  In  the  96th  Con- 
gress and  proposing  a  national  beverage  con- 
tainer deposit  law,  would  set  the  national 
goals  of  reducing  beverage  container  litter 
and  solid  waste,  the  amount  of  materials  tised 
to  package  (leverages,  and  energy  consump- 
tion. The  proposed  legislation  states  that  a 
national  mandatory  deposit  law  would  result 
In  a  high  level  of  reuse  and  recycling  of 
empty  beverage  containers,  the  key  to  achiev- 
ing its  goals.  In  response  to  requests  from 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield.  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  Senator  Bob  Pack- 
wood,  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation,  we  have  revised  our 
1977  study  of  the  potential  effects  of  a  na- 
tional beverage  container  deposit  law.' 

In  our  1977  report,  we  assumed  that  there 
would  indeed  be  a  high  level  of  retise  and  re- 
cycling of  empty  beverage  containers  under  a 
national  law.  We  found  that  beverage  con- 
tainer litter  would  be  reduced  approximately 
80  percent  by  piece  count,  total  solid  waste 
by  consumers  would  be  reduced  3  to  4  per- 
cent by  weight,  use  of  raw  materials  such  as 
Iron  ore  and  liauxite  would  be  reduced  by  2 
to  3  percent  of  total  U.S.  demands,  and  en- 
ergy use  In  the  beverage  Industry  would  be 
reduced  30  to  40  percent,  about  0.2  to  1  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  energy  consumption.  In 
1980,  we  believe  that  these  changes  are  still 
realistic  estimates  of  the  potential  benefits 
of  a  national  beverage  container  deposit  law. 

In  the  1977  report,  we  also  estimated  that 
business  costs  would  increase  in  some  areas 
but  revenue  attributable  to  the  law  would 
increase.  When  summed  for  all  elements  in 
the   beverage   Industry,   estimated   cost   de- 

'  "Potential  Effects  of  a  National  Manda- 
tory Deposit  on  Beverage  Containers,"  U.S. 
General  Accounting  OfBce.  PAD-78-19.  De- 
cember 7,  1977. 


creases  and  revenue  increases  would  repre- 
sent an  increase  in  net  revenue,  which  could 
be  translated  Into  price  decreases  if  the  reve- 
nue were  forgone.  In  the  present  r«vlcw,  we 
have  found  that  retail  costs  are  probably 
higher  than  we  estimated  In  1977  and  that. 
If  there  were  net  revenue  Increases,  they 
would  probably  be  foi^ne  only  by  means  of 
competitive  pressures. 

Three  levels  of  activity  in  the  beer  in- 
dustry and  two  in  soft  drinks  combine  to 
make.  move,  and  sell  packaged  beverages  in 
the  Unltea  States  today  For  beer,  the  three 
are  set  by  the  80  breweries,  the  4.900  beer 
wholesalers,  and  the  estimated  200.000  retail 
sales  points.-  All  would  experience  some  in- 
crease in  coeta  under  a  national  beverage 
container  deposit  law  All  or  some  of  the  cost 
Increases  could  be  offset  at  the  brewery  and 
wholesaler  level.  Revenue  would  increase  be- 
cause of  tbe  change  in  retained  deposits,  a 
switch  to  refillable  containers  by  the  brewery 
could  reduce  container  purchase  costs,  and 
sale  of  returned  nonrefillable  containers  for 
recycling  would  increase  revenue. 

In  the  soft  drink  industry,  bottling  and 
wbolesaUng  operations  are  usually  combined 
within  the  same  firm,  of  which  there  are 
about  2.000.  They  would  experience  both  in- 
creased costs  and  increased  revenue  under  a 
national  beverage  container  deposit  law.  The 
retailers,  who  sell  most  of  the  soft  drinks 
In  the  United  States  and  also  most  of  the 
packaged  beer,  would  face  only  increased 
costs.  Some  states — Maine  and  Vermont,  for 
example — have  required  beverage  firms  to 
pay  the  stores  20  percent  of  the  deposit  for 
handling  empty  containers.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, retailers  wotild  receive  1  cent  per 
container  on  a  5  cent  deposit  to  offset  their 
Increased  costs.  The  same  objective  cotild 
be  reached  by  raising  retail  prices  1  cent. 

MAJOR    and    minor    ASStrMPTIONS 

No  one  knows  what  the  beverage  system 
would  look  like  under  a  national  mandatory 
deposit  law,  largely  because  there  has  not 
been  100  percent  deposit  coverage  for  either 
packaged  soft  drinks  since  1947  or  beer  since 
the  1930s.  All  studies  atx>ut  the  effects  on  a 
national  svstem.  therefore,  must  begin  with 
both  minor  and  major  assumptions  about 
the  marketing  behavior  of  all  the  elements  in 
the  beverage  Industry.  We  assume,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  beverage  producers  would  react 
to  a  law  by  adjusting  their  packaging  mix 
In  addition  to  nreoaring  to  handle  the  empty 
deooslt  containers.  The  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers would  also  make  adjustments  to  han- 
dle t>>e  higher  number  of  emotv  containers 
passing  through  their  firms.  The  consumers 
would  look  at  the  products  being  offered  and 
buv  more  or  less  of  a  beverage  because  of  real 
and  perceived  differences  In  the  product 
caused  by  the  deposit  on  all  containers, 
whether  refillable  or  nonrefillable. 

TABIE    I.— SOME    CHARACTERISTICS   OF   i   STATES   WITH 
BEVERAGE  CONTAINER  DEPOSIT  LAWS 
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In  the  18T7  study,  we  used  ezlatlng  •▼»- 
dence  md  expert  opinion  to  form  the  neces- 
sary koaiiinptlons  about  market  reaction  to  a 
national  law.  The  prlniary  experience  at  that 
time  had  been  In  Oregon  and  Vermont,  both 
of  which  had  Implemented  statewide  laws.  In 
this  1980  revision,  we  have  looked  at  the  con- 
tinued experience  in  these  two  States  and 
also  at  Maine  and  Michigan,  which  have 
adopted  beverage  container  deposit  laws  since 
19T7.  Connecticut  and  Iowa  have  adopted 
similar  laws,  but  they  bad  leas  than  1  year 
of  experience  with  them  when  we  were  carry- 
ing out  our  State  reviews. 

Considered  together,  the  six  States  con- 
tain about  9  percent  of  the  United  States 
populatlcwi;  of  this.  6  la  In  the  foxir  States 
we  reviewed  In  detail — Maine.  Michigan.  Ore- 
gon, and  Vermont.  The  four  States  are  varied 
in  location,  urbanization,  and  industrializa- 
tion: they  range  from  small  Northeastern 
rural  to  large  Midwestern  Industrial.  Their 
combined  experience  helps  focus  both  our 
major  and  our  minor  assumptions  about  the 
effects  of  a  natlcmal  law.  Table  1  presents 
some  of  the  basic  information  about  the 
States.  The  population  estimates  are  at  mid- 
year 1979:  wages  are  as  of  April  1980. 

OBJCCTTVCS,  SCOPX.  AKD  MFTHODOUKST 

In  this  1980  review,  we  follow  the  lead  of 
our  1977  report.  As  In  that  report,  we  present 
the  historical  context  of  individual  State 
beverage  container  deposit  laws,  the  better  to 
develop  our  assumptions  about  a  nationwide 
law.  In  revising  the  tables,  we  have  used  the 
1977  material  as  a  base  for  the  data  from 
subsequent  years.  (We  still  report  business 
costs  In  1974  dollars.)  This  report  will  be 
most  tiseful.  therefore.  If  It  Is  read  In  the 
complete  context  of  the  1977  reoort.  That 
stixly  Is  the  framework  for  our  1980  analysis. 
Our  Intent  here  Is  not  to  repeat  the  back- 
ground but  to  show  how  on-going  events 
have  been  and  may  be  carried  forward. 

The  present  outline  differs  only  slightly 
from  that  of  1977.  To  help  show  how  our 
asstimptlons  and  conclusions  derive  from 
actual  States'  experience,  we  have  moved  our 
descriptions  of  specific  States  forward  from 
the  appendixes,  making  them  fxill  chapters. 
Chapter  2  gives  o»ir  historical  description 
and  analysis  of  Maine  and  Is  followed.  In 
chapters  3  and  4.  by  a  similar  treatment  of 
Michigan  and  an  explanation  of  our  statis- 
tical efforts  to  measure  the  changes  In  beer 
consumption  In  1979  In  Michigan  In  relation 
to  Its  beverage  container  deposit  law.  We 
show  the  technical  development  of  the  sta- 
tistical models  In  appendix  II  For  our  model- 
ing effort  for  Michigan,  we  used  data  on 
possible  explanatory  variables  for  beer  con- 
sumption. This  attempt  to  separate  the  effect 
of  legislation  from  other  effects  Is  one  of  the 
first  In  this  area. 

In  chapters  6.  6.  and  7.  we  proceed  to  de- 
velop our  new  assumptions  based  on  the 
States'  experiences  since  1977  and  to  present 
our  revised  estlnjates  of  the  effect  of  a  law 
on  the  beverage  system  nationwide.  Chapter 
5  shows  our  forecasts  of  sales,  container  mix. 
and  return  rate:  we  have  built  primarily  on 
the  data  In  chapter  2  of  the  1977  report. 
Chapter  6  shows  our  forecasts  of  the  use  of 
raw  materials,  the  production  of  waste,  and 
the  consumption  of  energy:  we  have  built 
primarily  on  the  data  In  chapter  3  of  the 
1977  report.  Chapter  7  shows  our  forecasts  of 
beverage  Industry  costs:  we  have  built  pri- 
marily on  the  data  In  chapter  4  of  the  1977 
report. 

We  gathered  our  Information  from  various 
government  and  private  sources  within  the 
States.  Including  State  liquor  control  com- 
missions, environmental  agencies,  transpor- 
tation departments,  and  brewers  and  soft 
drink  manufacturers  associations.  We  stud- 
led  a  variety  of  published  ret>orts  as  well  as 
estimates  made  by  the  US.  Brewers  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Soft  Drink  Associa- 
tion. We  conducted  Interviews  with  and  also 
collected  and  analyzed  statistics  and  docu- 


ments from  these  sources  as  well  as  the 
brewers,  soft  drink  manufacturers,  bottlers, 
distributors,  and  retailers.  We  studied  ma- 
terial provided  to  us  by  a  wide  range  of 
groups  and  people,  from  economists  in  the 
universities  to  local  citizens'  campaigners 
for  environmental  protection.  (Complying 
with  Senator  Hatfield's  request,  we  have  not 
submitted  the  report  to  agencies  In  the 
executive  branch.)  In  chapter  8.  we  present 
a  summary  of  our  assumptions,  drawn  from 
all  these  sources  and  our  own  estimates  re- 
vised from  the  1977  report. 

Conclusions 

After  our  review  of  Information  available 
primarily  from  the  four  States  we  examined 
In  detail,  most  of  our  assumptions  In  the 
1977  report  remain  basically  the  same.  Table 
31  shows  some  adjustments  between  the  1977 
and  the  1980  report  for  sales,  container  mix, 
and  return  rate.  They  do  not  affect  the  ben- 
efits of  a  national  beverage  container  deposit 
law,  which  we  still  believe  would  be  achieved. 

We  have  changed  the  sales  level  assump- 
tion, to  recognize  that  beverage  sales  In 
Maine,  Michigan.  Oregon,  and  Vermont  went 
down  during  the  first  year  of  their  laws.  We 
further  assume  that  sales  will  regain  their 
growth  pattern,  because  this  too  has  been 
the  experience  in  the  three  States  that  have 
more  than  1  yestf  of  experience  with  the  law. 
We  are  not  able  to  say  that  the  law  caused 
the  entire  drop  in  sales  in  any  of  the  States. 
because  In  each  there  was  at  least  one  other 
contributing  factor.  We  believe  that  the  first 
year's  decrease  In  sales,  whether  from  a  one- 
time Increase  In  price  or  an  Increase  In  In- 
convenience or  the  shock  of  a  new  situation, 
Ls  a  transitory  effect.  After  about  1  year,  the 
other  influences  on  beverage  sales  would  re- 
sume their  effects.  The  probable  decrease  In 
beverage  sales  coincides  with  the  period  of 
greatest  financial  outlay,  so  that  the  finan- 
cial performance  of  some  firms  In  the  soft 
drink  and  beer  Industries  might  suffer  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  a  national  law.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  they  would  adjxist  to  the 
new  situation  thereafter  and  regain  their 
positions. 

In  this  1980  report,  we  have  foctised  the 
container  mix  on  a  single  value  assumption. 
In  the  1977  report,  we  assumed  a  range, 
called  Mix  I  and  Mix  11.  Our  revised  esti- 
mates are  close  to  the  Mix  I  assumption  as 
far  as  the  refiUable  share  of  the  container 
market  goes,  which  means  that  the  adjust- 
ment by  Industry  to  a  national  law  would 
not  be  as  severe  as  would  be  expected  under 
a  radical  adjustment,  such  as  was  envisioned 
with  Mix  n.  Our  revised  estimate  also  recog- 
nizes that  one-way  glass  bottles  continue  to 
be  used  for  beer  in  the  States  with  laws  and 
that  plastic  is  making  major  inroads  in  soft 
drink  bottling. 

Increasing  the  return  rate  assumption 
from  80  percent  for  cans  and  90  percent  for 
reflllable  bottles  to  a  minimum  of  90  per- 
cent for  all  containers  would  mean  a  slightly 
larger  reduction  In  beverage  container  litter 
and  solid  waste  than  estimated  in  the  1977 
report.  This  slight  Improvement  In  return 
rates  would  also  affect  energy  and  raw  mate- 
rial use. 

SALES,  CONTAINER  MIX.  AND  RETURN  RATE  ASSUMPTIONS 
FOR  1»1  IN  1977  AND  1980  COMPARED 
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The  specific  net  revenue  changes  to  In- 
dustry under  a  national  law  would  be  within 
the  ranges  estimated  in  the  1977  report  (cal- 
culated in  1974  dollars)  except  for  retail 
costs.  The  experience  In  large  Michigan  su- 
permarkets has  caused  us  to  increase  our 
estimate  of  the  number  of  employees  re- 
quired to  handle  empty  containers.  Even 
with  the  changes  In  our  estimates,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  a  net  increase  in  revenue 
when  all  the  net  changes  for  all  the  firms 
are  summed  together.  This  does  not  mean 
that  prices  would  go  down  or  would  not  go 
up.  We  made  this  point  In  the  1977  report 
and  emphasize  It  again  here.  Of  the  three 
levels  in  the  beverage  Industry  that  sell  filled 
goods,  the  retail  level  has  nothing  It  can 
offset  its  increased  costs  with,  but  manufac- 
turing and  distributing  will  have  both  In- 
creased costs  and  Increased  revenues.  Even 
If  net  revenue  increases  at  one  of  these  levels, 
there  may  be  no  compelling  reason  to  lower 
prices. 

Several  changes  would  have  to  take  place 
on  the  day  a  national  law  was  scheduled  to 
go  into  effect.  Firms  would  have  to  hire  more 
workers,  to  handle  the  approximately  fourfold 
increase  in  returned  containers.  They  would 
have  to  buy  more  transportation  equipment, 
to  move  the  returned  containers.  They  would 
have  to  find  access  to  recycling  equipment, 
If  the  container  mix  did  not  shift  greatly  to 
reflllable  containers. 

Changes  in  container  mix  would  be  made 
at  the  discretion  of  the  beverage  firms.  We 
have  estimated  that  the  soft  drink  Industry 
would  shift  to  about  65  percent  reflllable 
bottles,  more  than  roughly  38  percent  now. 
Our  best  guess  Is  that  reflllables  would  ac- 
count for  33  percent  of  beer  containers,  up 
from  1 1  percent  now. 

We  are  aware  that  Senate  bill  50  In  the 
96th  Congress  calls  for  a  3-year  Interval  be- 
tween enactment  and  implementation.  Even 
so.  we  have  not  changed  our  assumption  of 
a  1-year  Interval,  because  there  seems  to  be 
no  need  for  more  than  a  year  between  enact- 
ment and  Implementation.  In  the  1977  re- 
port, we  assumed  that  industry  and  con- 
sumers would  need  some  time  to  adjiist  to 
the  law  after  implementation.  Container  mil 
under  a  national  beverage  container  deposit 
law  would  not  experience  a  radical  adjust- 
ment. Originally,  we  selected  a  period  of  3 
years  from  implementation  date  before  the 
predicted  package  mix  would  be  In  place  and 
equilibrium  would  be  relatively  reestablished. 
We  believe  now  that  1  year  after  implementa- 
tion is  long  enough  to  recognize  the  adjust- 
ment period. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bottling  industry  and  retail  groups  have 
long  attacked  beverage  container  deposit 
laws  as  being  costly  to  implement  and 
maintain.  Given  that  this  may  be  true. 

1  would  like  to  ooint  out  that  my  bUl 
would  pay  retailers  a  handling  fee  of 

2  cents  per  container.  In  the  past  bottlers 
and  distributors  have  been  able  to  over- 
come their  costs  of  compliance  through 
revenues  generated  from  deposits  re- 
ceived from  unretumed  containers.  How- 
ever, through  no  fault  of  his  own,  it  Is 
the  retailer  who  has  incurred  cost  that 
he  cannot  recover. 

In  a  recent  study  prepared  for  the 
Pood  Marketing  Institute  by  Case 
&  Co.  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  it  was  found 
that  the  cost  to  the  retailer  for 
handling  returnable  beverage  containers 
was  just  over  2  cents  per  container.  How- 
ever, the  report  also  pointed  out  that 
supermarkets  in  States  that  have  had  a 
long  experience  with  beverage  container 
depos't  laws  show  a  more  efficient,  and 
therefore  less  costly,  ability  to  deal  with 
the  containers. 
At  this  time  I  would  request  unanimous 
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consent  to  include  portions  of  that  re- 
port in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as   follows : 
COST  OP  Handling  Betttrned  Beverage  Con- 

TAINEBS      IN      BtTPEBMAEKBTS SPECIAL      RE- 

SEABCH  Report  No.  27,  Octobi*  1980 
(Prepared  for  the  Food  Marketing  Institute 
by  Case  and  Company,  Stamford,  Conn.) 

MANAGEUENT  OVERVIEW 

This  report  contains  the  full  text  of  a 
study  conducted  by  Case  and  Company,  ex- 
amining the  cost  of  redeeming  and  sorting 
beverage  containers  In  supermarkets.  As  part 
of  this  report,  worksheets  which  enable  the 
calculation  of  handling  costs  for  specific  lo- 
cal situations  are  provided. 

The  results  of  a  survey  of  425  stores  in  6 
states  with  container  legislation  and  a  series 
of  time  studies  carried  out  in  supermarkets 
with  a  high  volume  of  returned  containers 
are  presented.  Four  basic  redemption  systems 
were  examined:  front-end  receiving  with  all 
sorting  In  the  back  room,  front-end  receiv- 
ing with  cans  and  plastic  bottles  sorted  In 
front  and  glass  sorted  in  the  back  room,  vis- 
ual front-end  Inspection  and  count  with  the 
customer  taking  the  containers  to  the  back, 
and  an  integrated  redemption  station  with 
dedicated  personnel. 

Only  directly  attributable  costs  are  Includ- 
ed In  the  estimates.  The  Intangible  store  dis- 
ruption factor  Is  discussed  but  not  quanti- 
fied. 

Using  the  worksheet  for  one  of  the  re- 
demption methods  used  by  supermarkets 
(front-end  receiving  with  all  sorting  In  the 
back  room)  and  drawing  on  basic  Informa- 
tion typical  for  a  wide  variety  of  supermar- 
kets, the  study  finds: 

(In  cents) 

1980  Co3t 
Cost  category  per  container 

Labor 1  814 

Space .362 

Additional  capital  Investment .067 

Additional  sanitation 032 

Carrying  cost  of  deposit  inventory .  029 

Breakage,  pilferage,  miscellaneous .069 

Total  cost- „ 2.373 

The  labor  standard  is  industrial  engineer- 
ing based  and  therefore  likely  to  be  less  than 
the  actual  experience  of  many  operators. 
However,  these  standards  do  provide  a  con- 
servative cost  estimate  for  reasonably  effi- 
cient operators.  A  handling  cost  of  2.373 
cents  per  container  Is  equivalent  to  a  cost 
of  56.95  cents  per  case  of  24  containers. 


ter  washing,  and  the  material  in  plastic  and 
metal  can  containers  can  be  recycled:  and 
Mandatory  deposits  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  beverages  because  the  container  cost  sav- 
ing will  be  passed  along  to  the  consumer 
as  a  result  of  normal  competitive  forces. 

These  broad,  basic  arguments  have  been 
explored  from  a  variety  of  perspectives  in 
other  studies.  However,  none  of  these  stud- 
ies have  provided  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  impact  that  mandatory  deposits  have 
on  supermarkets. 

Supermarkets  are  the  final  link  In  the 
physical  fiow  of  food  and  grocery  products 
from  manufacturer  to  consumers,  and  they 
have  been  designed  to  handle  efficiently  this 
one-way  forward  fiow  of  product.  While  the 
sale  of  beverages  follows  this  customary 
product  flow,  the  handling  of  returned  bev- 
erage containers  imposes  the  additional  steps 
of  receiving,  paying  for,  sorting,  storing,  and 
returning  of  the  used  containers  for  re-fllllng 
or  recycling.  With  mandatory  deposits,  the 
cost  of  these  steps  Is  incurred  not  only  for 
reflllable  glabs  containers,  but  also  for  non- 
refillable  glass,  cans,  and  plastic  bottles.  The 
supermarket  has  no  offsetting  savings  In  Its 
operations  against  this  cost  increase. 
Further,  these  additional  costs  are  borne  by 
the  supermarket  that  accepts  the  returned 
containers  from  the  customer,  even  though 
the  beverages  may  have  been  purchased 
from  another  retaUer.  In  fact.  It  Is  not  un- 
usual for  a  supermarket  to  handle  at  least 
25  percent  more  returned  empty  containers 
than  it  sells  of  the  filled  containers. 

Whether  or  not  this  function  and  its  costs 
are  significant,  the  supermarket  cannot  ig- 
nore beer  and  carbonated  soft  drinks.  Data 
reported  by  Chain  Store  Age  Supermarkets 
(October  1979  and  July  1980)  show  that: 

Supermarkets  sell  M  3  bUllon  of  beer  and 
$3.9  bUIlon  of  soft  drinks:  and 

On  the  average,  carbonated  soft  drinks  are 
assigned  195  linear  feet  of  shelf  space. 
Additionally,  the  merchandising  attractive- 
ness of  these  Items  brings  customers  Into 
stores  where  they  may  buy  other  food  In 
addition  to  the  beverages. 

To  facilitate  the  informed  public  discus- 
sion of  the  Impact  that  mandatcM?  deposits 
have  on  supermarkets,  the  Food  Marketing 
Institute  reUlned  Case  and  Company  to 
study  the  cost  of  handling  returned  bever- 
age containers.  An  Important  aspect  o*  this 
effort  was  the  development  of  standards  for 
the  bottle  handling  function  that  can  be 
used  by  supermarket  operators  to  evaluate 
their  own  efficiency.  The  ^)eclflc  study  ob- 
jectives are: 

Examine  the  cost  of  redeeming  and  sorting 


operating  characteristics  of  their  own  meth- 
ods. In  areas  oonslderlng  mandatory  deposit 
programs,  the  worksheets,  together  with  local 
wage  rates,  will  provide  a  specific  industrial 
engineering  based  handling  cost  estimate 
without  the  need  for  each  operator  to  com- 
plete his  own  time-motion  study.  In  areas 
already  accepting  returns,  the  worksheets 
can  be  used  to  compare  the  efficiency  of  ac- 
tual container  handling  systems  to  Industry 
standards. 

Cost  op  Handunc  Returned  CoNTADrass 

There  are  three  broad  perspectives  from 
which  to  view  the  handling  of  the  returned 
containers  In  supermarkets: 

The  tangible,  measurable  dollar  costs  of 
handling  returns: 

The  intangible  dollar  costs  of  handling 
returns:  and 

The  "store  disruption"  factor. 

The  doUar  costs  of  handling  containers 
include  tangible  and  Intangible  categories  of 
costs  resulting  irom.  the  foUowlng : 

Dedicated  direct  labor: 

Non-dedicated  Intermittent  labor: 

Space  requirements: 

Additional  equipment  required: 

Store  configurations,  modifications,  addi- 
tions, and  alterations: 

Additional  costs  of  pest  extermination: 

Interest  on  deposit  Investment:  and 

bosses  due  to  breakage  and  pilferage. 

LABOa 

In  order  to  handle  returned  containers,  a 
supermarket  must  assign  considerable  direct 
labor  time  to  accomplish  the  foUowlng  func- 
tions: 

Accept  containers: 

Count  containers: 

Transport  containers  several  times: 

Give  customers  refunds  for  containers: 

Sort  containers;  and 

Clean  up  store  because  of  breakage,  ro- 
dents, and  various  trash  receptacles  used  by 
customers  to  carry  relumed  containers. 

The  labor  costs  In  handling  returned  con- 
tainers are  considerable  and  represent  about 
80%  of  the  cost  or  handling  returns,  as 
shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  l.-COMPONENTS  OF  ACTUAL  SUPERMARKET  RETURN 
HANDLING  COSTS 

llapefccut) 


Cosb 


Malsrt      Avwafi 


Introduction 

In  1978,  Michigan  became  the  first  major 
industrial  state  to  Impose  a  mandatory  de- 
posit on  all  beer  and  soft  drink  containers. 
This  followed  earlier  mandatory  deposit  pro- 
grams in  Oregon  and  Vermont.  Other  states 
are  continuing  to  consider  similar  programs. 
WhUe  the  specific  details  vary  from  state  to 
State,  the  basic  Intent  Is  to  encourage  the 
return  of  beverage  containers  to  retaUers 
(some  states  do  allow  non-retailer  redemp- 
tion centers)  by  imposing  a  deposit  on  all 
beverage  containers,  which  Is  refunded  upon 
the  return  of  the  container. 

Three  basic  arguments  have  been  used  to 
advocate  the  enactment  of  these  laws: 

Mandatory  deposits  will  reduce  roadside 
litter  because  containers  will  be  retximed 
for  the  deposit: 

Mandatory  deposits  will  encourage  a  more 
efficient  use  of  scarce  resources  because  the 
virgin  materials  and  energy  needed  to  man- 
ufacture new  containers  will  not  be  needed: 
refiUable  glass  containers  can  be  reused  af- 


bottles  In  states  that  have  deposit  laws; 

Identify  the  major  factors  that  affect  the 
cost  of  container  handling  and  develop  effi- 
cient standards  for  this  function: 

Develop  worksheets  that  will  enable  Inter- 
ested persons  to  calculate  the  cost  of  han- 
dling returned  beverage  containers  In  super- 
markets. 

Althou^  the  study  examines  states  with 
deposit  laws  already  in  place,  the  results 
apply  eqxially  to  any  supermarket  operator 


Total  blm. 
Total  t|iac*. 
Additional  I 

Peit  coiitral -. 

Breakafe/piilerap. 
Other 


e 

IS 

I 
1 
1 


7S 
13 
4 

I 

2 
1 


ToM.. 


100 


too 


100 


Note:  SsrwT  respoiHta*  were  wMllelo  detaf-i»»  th«  "•« 
cost  ol  depojrt  investment  froi»  tJieir  reconh. 


Soiifte:  Sarvey  ol  425  stores  ie  6  states  with  containw  ret»r» 
efisiatioR. 

a^ptlng  reiumed  containers.  Convenience  in  Its  «^f ^"^ffi^^fj^^?  '^^^ 

stores  and  small  specialty  food  stores  were  the  types  ""»  1°'\^»^^^°^'^ J^t^^CTs   In 

not   included   In   this  research.   The   actual  required  to  han<Ue  ^f^^  ^Tm^/ 

costs  of  a  typical  operator  are  likely  to  be  supermarkete    Table  ^  J^f^L!^^.,^;^^; 


higher     than     the     Industrial     engineering 
standards  presented  In  this  report. 

There  are  several  different  methods  which 
are  used  for  handling  returns.  The  choice  of 
method  depends  upon  the  rtiaractertstlcs  of 
the  Individual  supermarket  and  likewise,  so 
do  the  coste.  By  using  a  worksheet  format, 
the  report  results  can  be  Individualized. 
Each  operator  can  use  these  worksheets  to 
apply  Industry  time  and  cost  standards  to  the 


pak-tlme  clerks  are  used  most  f^*^^^ 
tot  ti»ese  functions  The  table  also  shows 
that,  oo  average.  virtuaUy  every  level  of 
personnel  in  the  stores,  at  some  time.  8«ms 
to  get  involved  In  handling  rettirns  Sub- 
stantial varlaUons  were  observed  In  the« 
averages.  In  some  chains,  manager-level  per- 
sonnS^lay  a  major  role  In  handling  retmr-. 
while  in  other  chains,  the  manager  plays 
virtually  no  role. 
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TABLE  t-*CTUAL  TIME  (SECONDS  PER  CONTAINER)  FOR 
HANOLINC  RETURNED  BEVERASE  CONTAINERS 


Hon-  Avtnp 

Bttart    Mtlur* 

(IK-  (IK-           SfC- 

onds)  Mds)      onds 


Pir- 
cent 


MaoMV— ^* 

Assistant  HMMfW 1.6S 

Slock  6«lo J.60 

C«H>i«n ♦.65 

Ba|ftn/p«rt-tiint  d«f ks . .  11. 25 

CtMiMn/iiaitan M 

OltMf •» 

Totri 25.05 


0.15 

0.75 

4.9 

.30 

.75 

4.9 

1.95 

2.40 

15.7 

1  95 

3.«5 

22.5 

5.70 

7.20 

47.1 

.15 

.30 

2.0 

.30 

.45 

2.9 

10.50      15.30        100.0 


Noli:  TIMS*  «re  bn«d  on  t  24-co4rtaiMr  cast. 
Sourct:  Sitrwy  o(  425  itorn  in  6  Statts  witA  coatain*<  rsturn 
l«(istalia«. 

The  table  also  distinguishes  survey  resTilts 
between  "mature"  and  "non-mature"  super- 
market chains.  The  former  are  defined  In 
this  study  as  having  less  than  one  year's  ex- 
perience with  mandatory  returned  contain- 
ers, while  mature  chains  are  located  In  states 
where  a  bottle  bill  has  been  In  effect  for  a 
longer  period.  Substantially  fewer  labor 
hours  per  case  are  required  to  handle  re- 
turns In  matxire  states.  This  result  is  not 
surprising  because  experience  usually  leads 
to  more  efficient  handling  methods  and. 
therefore,  lower  time  and  cost  per  case.  In- 
deed, where  returns  had  been  redeemed  for 
several  years,  supermarket  executives  report 
changing  their  systems,  over  time,  to  Im- 
prove efficiency. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Indus- 
try opposition  to  my  biU.  and  to  others 
like  it,  is  formidable.  In  Ohio  and  Wash- 
ington, business  and  industry  spent  over 
$2'^  million  to  defeat  beverage  container 
initiatives  backed  by  citizen  groups.  In 
State  capitals  all  across  the  country,  the 
industry  lobbyists  spend  millions  more  to 
defeat  bills  like  this  one  that  would  save 
precious  natural  resources  through  the 
reuse  and  recycling  of  beverage  con- 
tainers. Undoubtedly,  my  colleagues  and 
I  will  be  the  target  of  another  well-fi- 
nanced lobbying  elTort  to  defeat  this  bill. 

"nie  millions  of  dollars  that  have  been 
spent  on  defeating  these  bills  had  in- 
stead been  spent  on  implonenting  them, 
we  would  all  live  in  a  cleaner  world.  As 
an  example  of  the  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  industry  to  defeat  these  bills  and 
initiatives,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Include  an  article  from  Audubon  mag- 
azine that  outlines  the  Ohio  and  Wash- 
ington campaigns. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

Btrmic  THE  VoTMS'  Minos 
(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Those  who  hope  to  see  beverage-deposit 
laws  estatrilshed  throughout  the  country 
wish  they  could  say,  "As  goes  Maine,  so  goes 
the  nation."  Maine  had  a  beverage-depoelt 
law  In  effect  for  almost  two  years.  Then  op- 
ponents tried  to  get  the  law  repealed  last 
November,  and  citizens  voted  84  to  16  percent 
to  keep  their  deposit  law  Intact. 

But  those  In  business,  industry,  tmd  labor 
who  oppose  beverage-deposit  laws  say  that 
Maine's  election  results  were  a  fluke.  They 
Insist  that  the  real  indicator  of  the  way 
Americans  feel  about  this  controversial  sub- 
ject lies  In  the  election  results  In  Ohio  and 
Washington,  where  deposit  law*  were  over- 


whelmingly turned  down  by  votera — 72  to 
38  percent  In  Ohio,  and  67  to  43  percent  In 
Washington. 

Container  Industry  officials  now  predict 
that  the  game  is  practically  over.  They  boast 
of  defeating  every  deposit  law  Initiative  since 
1976,  and  are  convinced  that  the  trend  Is 
now  set.  William  Sadd,  president  of  the  Olass 
Packaging  InsUtute,  says  that  "the  votes 
against  forced  deposits  In  Ohio  and  Wash- 
ington are  votes  against  measures  whl(^  only 
further  burden  our  economy  while  falling  to 
solve  the  problems  of  litter  and  solid  waste." 
He  dismisses  the  Maine  vote  as  Insignificant 
because  "the  voters  did  not  have  a  choice 
for  a  litter-control  law  alternative." 

Tom  McCall,  who  led  the  fight  for  his 
state's  pioneering  1971  bottle  bill  when  he 
was  governor  of  Oregon,  and  who  has  been 
working  In  support  of  similar  laws  In  other 
states  and  nationally  ever  since,  alleges  that 
Industry  "bought  the  Ohio  and  Washington 
elections  by  flooding  the  mass  media  with  a 
mess  of  lies  and  distortions  of  the  truth." 
MoCall  points  out  that  business  and  Indus- 
try potired  at  least  $1.6  million  Into  the  Gbio 
campaign  and  over  tl  million  Into  Washing- 
ton, outspendlng  their  cltlzen-organlzatlon 
opponents  by  more  than  fifteen  to  one. 

In  Michigan,  where  voters  In  1976  approved 
deposit  legislation  63  to  37  percent.  Gover- 
nor William  MtlUken  says  "The  people  of 
Michigan  not  only  have  stopped  a  costly  and 
wasteful  trend,  they  seem  to  have  reversed 
our- plunge  Into  a  throwaway  society."  Com- 
menting on  a  Michigan  highway  study  which 
showed  can  and  bottle  Utter  on  state  high- 
ways down  nearly  82  percent  In  the  year 
the  deposit  law  has  been  In  operation,  and 
total  litter  down  41  percent.  Oovemor  Mllll- 
ken  noted  that  "the  Michigan  voters  approv- 
al of  the  container-deposit  law  appears  to 
have  fostered  a  spirit  of  conservation  that 
goes  far  beyond  bottles  and  cans." 

It  Is  too  early  to  assess  the  Impact  of 
these  three  state  elections  on  the  national 
movement  to  return  to  the  use  of  reflllable 
bottles  and  to  encourage  recycling  of  cans  as 
steps  toward  curbing  the  Utter  and  waste- 
fulness of  a  throwaway  society.  Seven  states 
now  have  some  version  of  beverage-deposit 
laws,  and  seven  have  adopted  Industry's  pre- 
ferred alternative,  laws  to  control  litter  gen- 
erally without  changing  the  major  source  of 
the  problem  the  no-deposlt  no-return  system 
of  bottles  and  cans.  Connecticut  this  month 
becomes  the  first  state  to  try  out  both  types 
of  laws  in  tandem.  Ck>nservationists  and  con- 
sumer groups  in  twenty-one  other  states, 
while  dismayed  over  the  defeats  In  Ohio  and 
Washington,  are  nevertheless  pressing  ahead 
in  their  legislatures  for  beverage  contalner- 
deooslt  laws  or  are  working  on  initiative 
drives.  Massachusetts  citizens  who  apoar- 
ently  had  won  a  long  fight  when  the  legisla- 
ture in  1B79  nassed  a  deooslt  law  onlv  to 
see  their  Indtistry-beholden  governor  veto  It. 
have  vowed  to  place  another  bill  on  his 
desk  in  1980. 

The  container  beer  and  soft  drink  Indus- 
tries, notwithstanding  their  recent  victory 
are  continuing  the  heavily  financed  lobbying 
and  mass-media  camnalgns  that  have  so 
successfully  Impeded  the  movement. 

Some  members  of  Congress  sunoorted  'jy 
national  conservation  orsanlzatlons.  work 
to  pass  tyeverase-deposit  laws  which  could 
save  energy  and  natural  resources  and  clean 
up  litter  nationally. 

Yet  the  ouestlon  remains.  Why  did  the 
citizens  of  Maine  vote  overwhelmlnglv  one 
wav  while  the  citizens  of  Ohio  and  Washing- 
ton veered  sharply  In  the  other  direction? 

Maine,  following  Vermont's  1973  lead 
passed  an  initiative  in  1976  to  place  a  mini- 
mum five-cent  deposit  on  carbonated  bever- 


age and  beer  containers.  The  law  went  into 
effect  In  February  1978.  A  year  later,  soma 
beverage  distributors,  with  the  assistance 
of  small-store  owners,  obtained  43.000  sig- 
natures to  place  on  the  ballot  an  Initiative  to 
repeal  the  deposit  law.  By  September,  with 
their  campaign  floundering  In  a  state  where 
citizens  were  well  pleased  with  their  new  de- 
posit law,  the  repealers  turned  to  tactics  of 
confusion  and  deception.  They  changed  their 
name  from  "Citizens  for  Repeal  of  the  Forced 
Deposit  Law,"  to  "Maine  Citizens  for  Litter 
Control  and  Recycling,"  to  make  It  appear 
that  they  were  the  good  guys.  Their  adver- 
tising proposed  that  If  you  favor  total  litter 
control  and  recycling  you  should  vote  "yes" 
on  the  bottle-bill  question.  In  support  of 
the  campaign,  industry  raised  9162,000  al- 
most entirely  from  out-of-state  interests. 
The  Can  Manufacturers  Institute  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  put  up  UO.OCX).  Owens-nilnols 
glass  company  of  Ohio.  926.000.  and  An- 
heuser-Busch brewers  of  St.  Louis.  925.000. 

Meanwhile,  the  real  advocates  of  beverage 
container-deposit  legislation.  Maine  Citizens 
for  Returnable  Containers,  were  fighting  the 
repeal  as  best  they  could  with  volunteers 
and  a  kitty  of  922.000  derived  from  small 
donations  contributed  by  more  than  a  thou- 
sand Maine  residents.  The  citizens'  campaign 
theme  played  on  the  outsiders'  attempt 
through  money  and  advertising  to  Influence 
Maine,  and  on  the  fact  that  the  new  law  was 
visibly  working  to  clean  up  the  roads,  lands, 
and  beaches  of  the  state.  They  publicized  a 
Maine  Department  of  Conservation  study 
which  revealed  that  container  litter  decreased 
by  78  percent  after  the  law  went  into  effect, 
and  all  litter  decreased  by  32  percent.  To 
counter  Industry  strategies,  a  coalition  of 
citizen  groups  brought  a  lawsuit  against  the 
repealers,  charging  them  with  misleading  ad- 
vertising. The  state  court  agreed  that  the 
advertisements  were  calculated  to  confuse, 
but  ruled  that  the  industry  sponsors  were 
constitutionally  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.  The  lawsuit  aroused  public 
awareness,  however,  and  alerted  voters  to  the 
deception.  Oovemor  Joseph  Brennan,  not 
noted  to  strong  environmental  stands,  called 
the  repeal  advertisements  "a  disgrace."  The 
governor  and  the  entire  congressional  del- 
egation came  out  against  repeal  of  the  de- 
posit law. 

A  young  educator,  Tom  Bertoccl.  took 
leave  from  his  doctoral  studies  to  coordinate 
the  campaign  of  the  citizen  coalition.  Among 
the  groups  seeking  to  defeat  the  repeal  were 
the  Maine  Audubon  Society,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Maine  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Maine  APL-CIO.  the  Natural  Resource  Coun- 
cil of  Maine,  the  Maine  Federation  of  Oarden 
Clubs,  and  the  Sportsman's  Alliance  of 
Maine.  Maine  Audubon  donated  its  new  solar 
building  for  use  as  campaign  headquarters 
and  furnished  printing  and  telephone  facili- 
ties. By  election  day.  voters  were  well  aware 
of  the  misrepresentation  and  understood 
that  a  "no"  vote  was  needed  in  order  to  keep 
the  beverage-deposit  law  and  prevent  Its  re- 
peal. A  media  blitz  by  repeal  advocates 
proved  counter-productive — they  failed  to 
get  even  as  many  votes  as  they  had  signatures 
on  their  reneal  petitions! 

What  about  Ohio?  Ohloans  working  for 
deooslt  legislation  had  been  encouraged  when 
Michigan  successfully  passed  a  beverage  con- 
talner-deooslt  law  In  1976.  They  fieured  that 
If  voters  In  that  heavllv  Industrialized  state 
could  adoDt  deposit  legislation,  so  could 
Ohio.  But  bottle  and  can  manufacturers  and 
beer-lndustrv  officials  viewed  Ohio  as  their 
kev  test.  They  reasoned  that  a  resounding 
win  there  would  drive  the  last  nail  In  the 
coffin  for  deooslt  legislation  in  Industrial 
states  and  would  kill  the  movement  for  na- 
tional legislation. 
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Despite  sharing  a  border,  and  being  the 
sixth  and  seventh  largest  states.  Ohio  and 
Michigan  were  strikingly  dissimilar  when  it 
came  to  considering  deposit  legislation. 
Michigan's  effort  had  been  spearheaded  by 
the  long-established,  well-organized  Michi- 
gan United  Conservation  Clubs  (MUCC), 
which  threw  Into  the  fray  their  head- 
quarters staff  and  facilities  and  the  vol- 
unteer efforts  of  members  of  the  426  sports- 
man's and  conservation  groups  that  make  up 
MUCC.  The  Michigan  movement  had  power- 
ful allies  including  the  states  Farm  Bureau 
and  League  of  Women  Voters  and  Us  popular 
governor.  William  G.  Mllllken,  who  even 
lent  the  citizens'  campaign  one  of  his  top 
aides.  Michigan  also  had  a  record  of  citizen 
Involvement  In  fighting  and  winning  en- 
vironmental and  consumer  battles. 

The  Michigan  citizen  groups  had  to  con- 
tend with  Industry's  Committee  Against 
Forced  Deposits  which  bad  raised  913  mil- 
lion (83  percent  of  It  from  out  of  state)  to 
spread  Its  message  among  the  voters.  In- 
dustry projected  a  picture  of  thousands  of 
Jobs  being  lost,  predicted  that  dirty  returned 
bottles  and  cans  would  breed  vermin  and 
cause  health  problems,  and  warned  that  bev- 
erage prices  would  go  sky  high.  The  scare 
tactics  were  having  their  effect — a  Detroit 
News  poll  showed  public  support  for  deposit 
legislation  had  dropped  from  79  percent  to 
58  percent — when  the  well-organized  citizens 
began  to  fight  back.  MUCC  raised  enough 
money  to  buy  some  radio  and  television  time 
and  printed  a  million  brochures  setting  forth 
the  facts  to  answer  what  it  claimed  were 
Industry's  false  charges  and  misleading  pre- 
dictions, and  volunteers  distributed  the  bro- 
chures door-to-door.  Michigan  voters 
adopted  the  container-deposit  law  two  to 
one. 

In  Ohio,  however,  the  various  conserva- 
tion and  sportsmen's  organizations  were  not 
organized  to  fight  the  battle.  The  League  of 
Ohio  Sportsmen,  with  193  clubs  and  28.000 
members,  at  first  seemed  to  welcome  the 
beverage-deposit  Initiative,  giving  95,000  to 
the  Ohio  Alliance  for  Retumables.  along  with 
a  letter  from  the  league's  president.  Harry 
I.  Armstrong,  wishing  luck  to  the  citizens 
In  their  efforts.  But  then  Armstrong  was 
named  public  chairman  uf  a  business  and 
industry  group  organized  to  defeat  the  de- 
posit initiative.  He  also  was  succeeded  as 
league  president  by  Thomas  J.  King.  The 
league  gave  no  further  support  to  the  Ini- 
tiative and  took  no  official  position.  A  week 
before  the  election,  however,  all  league  mem- 
bers received  from  the  new  president  a  two- 
page  "Dear  Fellow  Sportsman"  letter.  In 
It  King  followed  Industry's  campaign  line 
about  the  bad  things  that  would  result  from 
the  "forced  deposit"  law.  The  letter  prepared 
on  league  stationery  bearing  the  heading 
"An  Affiliate  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration." ended  with  the  statement.  "I  urge 
you  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  'no'  on  Issue 
No.  1."  Neither  the  league's  board  of  direc- 
tors nor  its  members  had  been  asked  to  au- 
thorize such  a  position  or  letter,  and  the 
mailing  was  prepared  and  paid  for  by  the 
Industry  opponents.  By  coincidence  King's 
letter  hit  the  malls  at  the  same  time  that 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  was  send- 
ing cards  to  members  In  Ohio  strongly  urging 
a  "yes"  vote  on  the  initiative. 

Another  major  contrast  with  the  Michigan 
battle  was  that  Industry  strategy  in  Ohio 
was  much  more  politically  adept.  Instead  of 
fighting  an  entirely  negative  campaign  to 
stop  a  seemingly  popular  initiative,  the  beer 
bottle  and  can  industries  and  their  allies 
presented  a  counterproposal.  They  named 
their  organization  Ohloans  for  a  Practical 
Litter  Law,  and  persuaded  friendly  state 
legislators  to  Introduce  and  quickly  pass 
a  vaguely  worded  litter  control  bill  In  the 
Ohio  House  of  Representatives  (but  not  In 
the  Senate)    The  bill  was  based  generaUy  on 


a  law  adopted  by  Washington  State  In  1971. 
It  proposed  raising  915  million  a  year  by 
taxing  manufacturers,  distributors,  and  large 
retailers  on  products  which  contribute  to 
the  litter  problem.  The  tax  (passed  on  to 
consumers,  of  course)  would  provide  funds 
which  In  some  unspecified  way  would  be  used 
by  the  state's  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources to  reduce  all  types  of  litter.  Thus 
Industry's  campaign  could  point  out  all  the 
bad  things  it  claimed  would  result  from 
deposit  legislation  ard  at  the  same  time 
advocate  a  handy  alternative,  even  though 
the  alternative  was  not  on  the  ballot  and 
might  not  be  voted  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Industry  forces  hired  the  national  polling 
firm.  Market  Opinion  Research  (at  a  cost  of 
{56.000).  to  help  determine  which  adver- 
tising approaches  would  be  most  effective 
and  to  select  the  areas  and  groups  In  Ohio 
that  should  be  targeted.  No  polling  results 
ever  were  released,  although  Industry  now 
admits  that  their  poll  taken  before  the  in- 
tensive campaign  and  media  blitz  showed  80 
percent  of  the  voters  favoring  deposit  legis- 
lation. For  political  consulting  and  profes- 
sional campaign  direction.  Industry  hired  a 
past  chairman  of  the  state  Democratic  Party. 
Pete  O'Orady.  and  a  past  chairman  of  the 
state  Republican  Party.  Kent  McOough.  at  a 
cost  of  9150.000.  Officials  of  the  national 
Olass  Packaging  Institute  came  to  Ohio  to 
assist  In  campaign  direction.  And  teams  of 
executives  from  Ohio  can  and  bottle  manu- 
facturers and  organized  labor  talked  to  clubs 
and  civic  groups  around  the  state  and 
showed  a  slick  slide  show  entitled  "Claims 
vs   Pacts:  A  Bad  Deal  for  Ohloans." 

Industry  sent  a  special  meeting  of  400.000 
letters  to  senior  citizens  with  an  application 
for  an  absentee  ballot  enclosed,  explaining 
how  the  proposed  beverage-deposit  law  would 
raise  prices  and  burden  them  with  carrying 
empty  bottles  and  cans  back  to  the  stores. 
Other  mailings  went  to  targeted  groups  and 
areas  with  heavy  labor  constituencies.  And 
four  days  before  election.  Governor  James 
A.  Rhodes  announced  his  opposition  to  the 
beverage-deposit  legislation,  which,  he  al- 
leged, "will  cost  Ohio  consumers  a  minimum 
of  9200  million  a  year  |and|  would  also 
cause  a  severe  depression  In  Ohio's  twenty- 
three  can-manufacturing  plants  and  two 
glass-bottle  plants." 

The  makeup  of  the  opposition  forces  Is  for 
the  most  part  revealed  in  the  records  of  the 
Ohio  secretary  of  state.  The  initial  (Octo- 
ber 1979)  reporting  of  91.3  million  contrib- 
uted to  Ohloans  for  a  Practical  Litter  Law 
shows  the  Can  Manufacturers  Institute  In 
Washington.  DC.  leading  the  list  with  9240.- 
000  followed  by  Ohio's  major  bottle  manu- 
facturer Owens-nilnols  (9112,600),  and  oth^r 
state  and  out-of-state  glass  and  bottle  com- 
panies contributing  fiom  910,000  to  945,000. 
The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  gave 
980,000.  the  American  Can  Company  listed 
933.448  of  "in-kind"  contributions,  i.e.  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  executives  working  on 
the  campaign,  and  Diamond  International 
Corporation's  Heekln  Can  Division  gave  »28,- 
450  of  In-klnd  contributions.  Large  donations 
also  came  from  other  state  and  out-of-state 
can  companies.  Among  the  brewers  listed 
were  Pabst  (949,400).  Stroh  (946,600),  An- 
heuser-Busch (946,000) ,  and  MUler  (927,000) . 
The  soft  drink  companies  included  Pepslco 
(940,000)  and  Coca-Cola  (935,000).  plus  bot- 
tlers in  Ohio  and  outside  the  state  Major 
chains  listed  Included  Kroger  (950.000)  and 
Dart  (926.700).  along  with  hundreds  of 
smaller  chains,  stores,  and  distributors  with 
amounts  of  from  91,(X)0  to  920.000.  This  ini- 
tial reporting  did  not  specify  the  extent  of 
in-klnd  support  from  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America  and  the  AFL-CIO. 

Against  this  heavUy  financed,  politically 
powerful  opposition,  the  proponents  of  bever- 
age container  legislation  looked  like  a  David 
facing   Goliath.   The   citizens  sponsoring   a 


beverage-deposit  law  had  been  organized  In 
mid- 1977  as  the  Ohio  Alliance  for  Retum- 
ables. started  by  a  few  members  of  the  state 
legislature  who  had  been  unsuccessful  In 
getting  a  deposit  bill  passed  In  the  legis- 
lature. They  chose  to  try  to  get  the  proposal 
onto  the  state  election  ballot  as  an  Initia- 
tive— a  process  which  in  Ohio  is  exceedingly 
difficult.  First  90.000  signatures  had  to  be 
collected  to  qualify  for  the  Assembly's  con- 
sideration, and  then.  If  the  Assembly  fall<Hl 
to  act  favorable  within  120  days  the  citizens 
would  have  to  go  through  a  second  signa- 
ture-collection process  to  get  on  the  genaral- 
e'.ectlon  ballot.  Obviously,  the  Ohio  State 
Assembly  does  not  welcome  citizens  taking 
Issues  into  their  own  hands. 

The  Alliance,  with  support  from  a  few 
state  conservation  grou"s,  located  their 
headquarters  In  some  small  office  In  a  low- 
rent  district  of  Columbus  with  four  low- 
salaried  staff  and  four  fuU  time  volunteers. 
And  they  hired  Lynda  James,  a  bright,  dedi- 
cated young  political  science  graduate,  to 
coordinate  and  direct  the  effort.  A  few  hun- 
dred volunteers  collected  the  required  90.- 
0(X))  signatures  to  place  the  initiative  be- 
fore the  Assembly  But  the  Assembly  failed 
to  act.  Bo  a  small  army  of  1.800  volun- 
teers was  sent  out  to  obtain  signatures  from 
85.000  additional  citizens  who  had  not  signed 
the  first  petition — a  Herculean  effort  that 
succeeded  only  a  few  hours  before  the  dead- 
line. It  was  the  only  initiative  to  qualify  for 
a  place  on  the  1979  election  baUot,  and  was 
titled  "Issue  No.  1." 

It  took  about  half  of  the  990.000  raised  In 
2.669  small  contributions  from  Ohloans  Just 
to  get  the  deposit  initiative  on  the  ballot, 
and  most  of  remainder  had  to  be  spent  on 
keeping  the  Alliance  alive  during  the  two- 
and-one-half-year  process  To  get  their  mes- 
sage to  Ohio's  eleven  million  residents,  tbe 
Alliance  could  not  afford  any  mass  mailing, 
had  enough  cash  for  only  260.000  copies  of 
a  brochure  distributed  through  volunteer 
workers,  and  had  Just  9338  for  newspaper, 
television,  and  radio  advertising — used  for 
tapes  which  they  sent  to  stations  with  a 
request  for  free  time  undo-  the  FCC's  "Fair- 
ness Doctrine." 

Lynda  James  and  her  co-worker  had  to 
rely  mostly  on  wcwd  of  mouth  and  gra^ 
roots  efforts.  They  were  spurred  on  by  their 
feeling  that  because  their  cause  was  ■right." 
and  In  the  best  InteresU  of  the  citizens,  they 
would  win-  The  Initiative  they  proposed  ac- 
tually was  quite  conservaUve.  It  did  not  ban 
cans  or  reflllable  bottles.  It  merely  required 
a  minimum  of  ten  cents  deposit  on  each 
container,  to  be  refunded  when  the  user 
returned  It.  s  principle  and  practice  once 
accepted  as  normal  by  all  beverage  uaeis. 
The  Alliance  workers  saw  the  law  as  an  Im- 
portant first  step  In  ending  the  throwaway 
ethlc  saving  energy  and  natural  resoxirces, 
and  eliminating  unsightly  bottles  and  cans 
from  streets,  roadsides,  beaches,  and  parks. 
To  create  pubUcity  for  the  campaign. 
James  staged  an  el^t-day  walk  from  Cleve- 
land to  Columbus  (162  miles),  with  trucks 
picking  up  bottles  and  cans  alongside  the 
road.  After  a  ceremony  at  the  State  Capitol 
grounds,  the  refuse  was  carted  away  for  re- 
cycling. The  camoalgns  community  o.-^- 
nlzer  Joe  Albrechta^-another  recent  college 
graduate— and  his  wife  Sue  staged  a  slmUar 
120-mlle  walk  from  cnnclnnatl  to  Columbus, 
although  they  could  not  afford  a  truck  to 
accompany  them  for  botUe  and  can  coUect- 
ing  The  walks  stimulated  media  attention, 
and  local  cltlsens  Joined  them  while  they 
passed  through  towns  along  the  way. 

Lynda  James  made  many  speeches  and 
took  part  In  debates.  But  the  AUlance  had 
limited  funds  for  sending  out  ^>eaXen  or 
for  getting  InformaUon  about  their  side  of 
the  Issue  to  Ohio's  citizens,  and  they  wwe 
helpless    to    counter    the    baitage    <rf    last- 
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mlnuta  lndu«try  adTcrUal&g.  which  wiped 
out  the  e«-ly  support  the  AlUance  h«d  ob- 
tained while  explaining  the  c»u»e  u  they 
circulated  petition*. 

James  feels  deeply  fniatrated  that  there 
was  no  way  the  Ohio  Alliance  for  Retumables 
could  afford  to  buy  media  time  or  space  to 
refute  the  opposition  charges.  "They  based 
their  campaign  on  exaggerated  claims  about 
price  rlaefc"  she  says.  "They  created  concern 
»bout  Job  lossee  with  false  figures.  Ignoring 
the  fact  that  other  statee  with  depoeit  laws 
have  shown  a  large  net  increase  in  Jobs.  They 
repeatedly  emphasized  that  forced  deposit" 
laws  In  Oregon,  ennont.  and  Michigan  were 
disasters,  and  that  is  a  complete  distortion 
of  the  truth.  They  also  neglected  to  tell  the 
voters  th«t  ttielr  alternative  litter-coatrol 
laws  In  Oregon,  Vermont,  and  Michigan  were 
the  time  it  reached  the  oon»timer,  would 
create  another  bureaucracy  at  a  coet  of  915 
million  a  year,  and  would  do  nothing  to  stop 
littering.  The  altematlre  was  a  sham.  The 
Ohio  Manufacturers  League  and  the  Ohio 
Chamber  of  Ootnmerce.  which  were  a  part  of 
Ohloans  for  a  Practical  Utter  Law.  are  now 
aoUvely  opposing  passage  of  a  Utter  law  In 
the  state  legislature." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Industry  side.  Chris- 
tian Klndsvatter,  treasurer  of  Ohloans  for  a 
Practical  Litter  Law  (and  executive  director 
of  the  Wholesale  Beer  AssoclaUon  of  Ohio) , 
gives  three  reasons  why  Industry  won  by  such 
a  large  margin  in  Ohio.  "We  can  attribute  It 
to  the  fact  that  people  were  conscious  that 
forced  deposits  would  bring  higher  prices, 
that  people  agreed  the  proposed  depoeit  law 
would  only  deal  with  a  small  part  of  the  Utter 
problem,  and  that  there  was  a  better  way  of 
doing  It  for  less  money,  and  that  Is  our  Utter 
control  law  alternative." 

Whom  to  believe?  On  the  predicted  price 
rise  for  beverages,  the  industry  forces  told 
the  truth  when  they  emphasized  the  rela- 
tively large  {36  cents  a  six-pack)  rise  In  beer 
prices  during  the  first  year's  operation  of 
BiClchlgan's  deposit  law,  at  least  for  major 
brands  of  beer.  But  the  Industry  campaign 
did  not  mention  that  prices  had  not  shot  up 
In  Oregon,  Maine,  or  Vermont,  and  that  soft 
drink  prices  had  risen  only  moderately  In 
Michigan.  Nor  were  the  Ohio  voters  Informed 
that  the  Bflchlgan  attorney  general  has  con- 
vened a  grand  Jury  to  Investigate  charges  of 
price  fixing  among  brewers  and  wholesalers, 
that  a  Michigan  Senate  conunlttee  has  been 
holding  hearings  Into  the  causes  of  the  price 
rise,  and  that  the  state's  Liquor  Control 
Board  has  recommended  the  overhaul  of 
archaic  regulations  which  lead  to  price  fix- 
ing. Michigan  now  prohibits  the  advertising 
of  beer  prices,  requires  180  days'  notice  for 
beer  wholesalers  to  change  prices,  requires 
beer  to  pass  through  wholesalers,  and  pro- 
hibits volume  discounts.  As  a  result,  prices  of 
top-name  beer  brands  are  the  same  in  almost 
all  Michigan  stores. 

Industry  claimed  that  the  "forced  deposl  in- 
laws in  Oregon.  Vermont  and  Michigan  have 
proved  to  be  failures  But  both  former  gover- 
nor McCall  and  present  governor  Victor 
Atlyeh  report  overwhelming  approval  by  the 
people  of  Oregon,  the  firet  state  to  have  a 
bottle  bill  (passed  in  1971).  "Oregon  has  ex- 
perienced no  significant  rise  in  prices  related 
to  the  bottle  bill,  nor  loss  of  Jobs,  nor  sani- 
tation problems."  says  McCall.  "The  return 
rate  on  bottles  is  nlnety-slx  percent,  and  on 
cans  eighty  percent,  beer  bottles  are  being 
used  an  average  of  twenty  times  and  soft 
drink  bottles  twenty-four  times.  A  1979  re- 
port by  Governor  Atiyeh  stated  that  bev- 
erages sold  in  returnable  conUiners  coet  less 
n  ^^"i  """  *"'*  'ncreased,  employment 
inthe  Industry  has  expanded  and  litter  has 
been  reduced. 

..  ^!  Mlchl^n's  new  law  may  have  been 
L^.^^'  *°  <»«»trlbutor8  faced  with  large 
«P«tal  investments  for  new  equipment  and 
grocers  have  complained  about  the  need  for 


more  storage  space  or  having  to  hire  people, 
to  the  pubUc  the  law  has  been  a  success. 
Regional  polls  have  shown  that  If  the  law 
were  put  to  a  vote  again  today,  Michigan 
voters  would  stlU  approve  It  by  a  two- to- 
one  majority  as  they  did  it  1976.  And  the 
Industry's  national  trade  Journal,  Beverage 
World  (November  1979),  noted  that  al- 
though the  change  over  costs  to  Michigan 
business  and  Industry  have  been  exceed- 
ingly high  "The  returnable  ssrstem  is  prov- 
ing to  be  the  energy  saver  and  Utter  de- 
terrent that  the  environmentalists  preach- 
ed it  would  be." 

More  than  90  percent  of  all  applicable 
Michigan  bottles  and  cans  are  now  being 
returned.  Alcoa  and  Reynolds  both  have 
built  new  plants  to  handle  the  huge  volume 
of  aluminum-can  recycling,  and  Great  Lakes 
Steel  Corporation  reports  that  It  Is  recy- 
cling more  than  one  mllUon  steel  and  alu- 
minum beverage  cans  a  day.  And  a  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Natural  Resources  study 
of  six  municipalities  showed  an  average  re- 
duction In  solid  waste  collection  of  from 
six  to  eight  percent  during  the  first  year's 
operation  of  the  new  law,  amounting  to 
•18  million  In  savings  on  solid  waste  dis- 
posal. 

On  the  Jobs  issue.  Lloyd  McBride,  inter- 
national president  of  the  United  Steel  work- 
ers (185,000  members  In  Ohio)  stated  In  a 
campaign  debate  that  If  the  deposit  law 
were  accepted  by  Ohio  voters  it  would  cost 
10,000  <%loans  their  Jobs  In  the  container 
Industry  and  In  related  fields.  Union  ofSclals 
predicted  a  loss  of  "up  to  2,000  Jobs"  in  the 
can -making  Industry  In  Ohio,  although  the 
proposed  Ohio  deposit  law  would  not  dis- 
criminate against  cans  by  charging  a  high- 
er depoeit  (as  Michigan's  law  does),  nor 
outlaw  them.  Yet  only  3,665  people  are  em- 
ployed in  the  twelve  Ohio  plants  making 
beverage  bottles  and  cans.  And  most  experts 
predict  that  the  few  Jobs  that  might  be 
lost  imder  a  deposit  law  would  be  offset 
by  thousands  of  new  Jobs  dealing  with  re- 
turned bottles  and  cans,  and  In  recycling 
processes. 

To  back  up  the  claims  for  a  litter-control 
law  alternative,  industry  claimed  as  fact 
that  under  the  Washington  State  Utter  law, 
total  Utter  had  been  reduced  66  percent  In 
the  first  three  years  of  operation.  While 
this  statement  had  been  made  by  an  earlier 
director  of  Washington's  Department  of 
Ecology,  Washington  State  officials  now  say 
the  66  percent  reduction  figure  "cannot  be 
defended"  because  It  was  based  on  a  study 
now  recognized  as  grossly  over-estimating 
the  original  baseline  amoimt  of  Utter  tised 
to  get  the  66  percent  figure 

On  the  health  and  sanitation  aspects,  a 
full-page  advertisement  featuring  large 
sketches  of  cockroaches  appeared  in  Cincin- 
nati and  Columbus  newspapers  nine  days 
before  the  election.  The  ad  showed  the 
roaches  coming  from  a  bottle  and  a  can,  and 
the  text  block  under  the  big  headline.  Cock- 
BOACMEs!,  read,  in  part:  "If  you  don't  vote 
'no'  on  Issue  No.  1,  roaches  could  be  every- 
where, in  supermarkets,  restaurants,  taverns, 
convenience  food  stores,  carryouts,  drive- 
thrus,  bottling  companies,  warehoiises,  and 
on  and  on  .  .  .  America  has  fought  to  arrest 
these  creepy  varmints  for  200  years.  Don't  let 
them  all  go  free  on  election  day." 

The  advertisement  was  paid  for  by  several 
independent  beer  distributors  and  was  not  a 
part  of  industry's  official  campaign.  Yet  many 
grocery  stores  displayed  the  ad  prominently. 
And  in  the  last  week  of  the  campaign,  the 
directors  of  the  state's  departments  of  health 
and  agriculture  spoke  out  against  the  de- 
posit law.  using  the  health  issue,  and  even 
appeared  on  television  and  radio  commercials 
paid  for  by  the  industry-funded  opposition. 
Said  State  Health  Department  Director  John 
H.  Ackerman :  "Passage  of  Issue  No.  I  would 
be  a  step  backward  In  the  efforts  Ohio  has 
made  to  rid  Its  food  establishments  In  neigh- 


borhoods of  dangerous,  disease-bearing  ro- 
dents and  insects." 

Ackerman  cited  as  fact  that  after  the  bot- 
tle bin  went  Into  effect  in  Michigan  com- 
plaints of  Insect  and  rodent  parts  in  returned 
bottles  and  cans  Increased  more  than  100  per- 
cent. William  Rustem,  assistant  to  Michigan 
Governor  Mllllken.  says  the  Ackerman  state- 
ment Is  a  "complete  distortion."  The  Michi- 
gan Agriculture  Department  did  report  that 
consumer   complaints   of   total    foreign   ob- 
jects in  containers,  including  pieces  of  glass, 
increased  from  79  to  177.  But  this  figure  was 
for  total  complaints,  and  would  amount  to 
a  minute  fraction  of  the  more  than  four  bil- 
lion containers  sold  In  the  state  each  year. 
What  about  Washington?  The  1979  cam- 
paign In  that  state  followed  somewhat  the 
Ohio  script.  The  Citizens  for  Returnable  Bev- 
erage Containers  tried  but  failed  to  get  a 
deposit  bill  through  the  state  legislature  be- 
fore turning  to  the  initiative  process.  Nine 
years  earlier.  Washington  had  seemed  headed 
toward  becoming  the  first  state  to  have  a 
bottle  blU,  until  the  opposition.  Industry  for 
a  Quality  Environment,   used  a  late  media 
advertising  campaign  to  overcome  the  citi- 
zens' lead  and  won  61  to  49  percent.  In  1971 
the   legislature   passed   an    Industry-backed 
Model  Litter  Control  Act.  which  was  ratified 
by  voters  in  1972.  The  act  established  a  tax 
on  the  gross  sales  of  groceries,  newspapers, 
fast  foods,  and  other  Items.  P\inds  generated 
are  used  for  educational  programs  to  reduce 
Uttering,  as  well  as  for  Utter-pickup  programs 
by  youth. 

Industry  for  a  Quality  Environment  orga- 
nized anew  in  1979  to  fight  Initiative  61. 
When  early  polls  showed  the  depoeit  bUl 
ahead.  Industry  brought  in  political  experts 
and  organizers  from  the  glass-packaging 
amd  can  industries.  The  Industry  group 
changed  its  name  to  Committee  for  Litter 
Control  and  Recycling  and  adopted  a  slogan: 
"Keep  on  Recycling,  Vote  No  on  Issue  61." 
Many  of  the  same  arguments  used  in 
Ohio — higher  beverage  prices,  loss  of  Jobs, 
sanitation  and  health  problems — were 
played  out  in  Washington,  in  addition  to  the 
contention  that  the  deposit  initiative  would 
hlnrder  operation  of  the  Model  Litter  Con- 
trol Act  and  the  tiiirty-elght  private-enter- 
prise recycling  operations  that  now  accept 
beverage  containers  and  other  Utter. 

One  phase  of  the  camptUgn  was  a  numliers 
game,  with  each  side  having  sets  of  statistics 
to  prove  Its  claims  that  either  the  Wash- 
ington Model  Litter  Control  program  was 
doing  a  better  Job  ellmlnattag  Utter  than 
Oregon's  bottle  bill,  or  that  Cftvgon's  road- 
sides and  beaches  were  cletmer  than  Wash- 
ington's. 

The  Citizens  for  Returnable  Beverage  Con- 
tainers had  200  groups  working  for  Initiative 
61.  including  the  Washington  State  Sports- 
nruin's  Council,  the  Washington  State 
Grange,  the  state  Democratic  Party,  the 
state  Farm  Bureau,  and  many  environmental 
groups.  They  raised  $70,000.  But,  as  in  Ohio, 
muc4i  of  their  money  had  to  be  spent  getting 
the  initlaUve  on  the  ballot.  A  four-metnber 
staff,  headed  by  Steve  Zemke.  a  fisheries 
biologist  and  environmental  scientist,  co- 
ordinated volunteers'  efforts  to  get  the  facts 
to  the  public  so  the  citizens  would  not  be 
fooled  by  a  last-minute  Industry  advertising 
campaign. 

To  no  avaU.  Industry,  with  $1  million  In 
Its  war  chest — 80  percent  from  outside  the 
state — ^u^d  much  of  it  for  advertising,  di- 
rect mall,  and  pubUclty  efforts  during  the 
last  two  weeks.  Grocers  bought  bUlboard 
spwice.  and  printed  Vote  No  On  61  and  other 
meesages  on  shopping  bags.  They  placed 
stickers  on  beer  six-packs  stating  that  prices 
would  rise  55  cents  and  stickers  on  soft 
drink  bottles  saying  prices  would  go  up  SO 
cents  If  the  deposit  legislation  passed.  Gov- 
ernor Dixy  Lee  Ray.  who  a  year  earlier  had 
said.  "The  Utter  on  our  highways  Is  worse 
than  I've  ever  seen  It,"  decided  Just  before 
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the  election  that  the  beverage-depoedt  In- 
itiative was  not  needed.  And  the  citizen 
movement  for  a  deposit  law  lost  again. 

'"me  soft  drink  amd  beer  companies  are 
masters  of  advertisliig  and  protnoUon  be- 
caMse  that's  how  they  seU  their  products, 
and  they  use  both  skills  well,  and  have  the 
money  to  do  it  with,"  says  the  losers'  cam- 
paign director  Zemke.  "But  we  haven't  given 
up.  Well  be  back  for  another  campaign" 

Whether  the  advocates  of  beverage-deposit 
laws  In  other  states  will  be  able  to  fare  better 
than  the  Ohio  and  Washington  clUzem  move- 
ments did  appears  now  to  depend  on  how 
broad  a  base  they  can  build,  and  how  well 
they  can  get  their  message  to  the  voters  or 
to  the  state  legislators.  In  most  states  the 
battle  Is  being  waged  first  In  the  legislatures, 
where  experience  has  shown  that  It  Is  much 
easier  and  cheaper  for  Industry  to  apply  Its 
Influence  than  in  elections,  and  where  en- 
vironmental groups  have  not  had  much 
lobbying  success.  If  It  comes  to  putting  the 
issue  before  the  voters  In  ballot  Initiatives, 
the  dtlzen  movements  will  again  be  handi- 
capped by  scarcity  of  funds  with  which  to 
combat  Industry's  domination  of  the  media. 

Veteran  bottle-bUl  warrior  Tom  McCall 
suggests  that  states  adopt  limits  on  indi- 
vidual contributions  or  overall  spending  for 
Initiative  campaigns. 

"If  limits  aien't  placed  on  Industry's 
spending."  says  McCall.  "they  wUl  continue 
to  buy  out  the  minds  of  voters  on  this 
l»ue." 

Mr.  HATFIiaUD.  Mr.  President,  in  1979 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  coauthor  an  article 
with  Stephen  J.  Owens  for  the  Boston 
College  Environmental  Affairs  Law  Re- 
view on  beverage  container  deposit  legis- 
lation, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Minimum  Deposits  for  Beverage  Containers  : 

National    Impacts    and    Current   Federal 

Legislation 
(By  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield'  and  Stephen 
J.  Owens") 

1.   XNTRODUCnoN 

There  has  been  a  dramatic  trend  towards 
non-returnable  beverage  containers  In  the 
United  States  over  the  past  two  decades.  The 
consumption  of  non-returnable  cans  and 
bottles  has  Increased  over  five  times  as  fast 
as  the  consumption  of  beer  and  soft  drinks.' 
Between  1959  and  1969.  the  number  of  con- 
tainers consumed  increased  164  percent  while 
the  amount  of  t>eer  and  soft  drinks  consumed 
increased  only  29  percent' — a  phenomenon 
due  to  the  skyrocketing  use  of  the  non-re- 
turnable container.'  Of  the  15.5  mlUlon  tons 
of  glass  produced  annually  In  the  United 
States,  7  mllUon  tons  are  used  to  make  non- 
returnable  bottles.*  An  admitted  goal  of  con- 
tainer manufacturers  is  to  annually  produce 
100  billion  non-returnable  containers." 

The  underlying  reason  for  the  massive 
switch  from  returnable  to  non-returnable 
containers  was  the  steel  and  can  Industries' 
desire  to  expand  their  markets  in  the  late 
1940's  and  early  1950's.«  During  this  period 
the  steel  and  can  industries  began  competing 
with  the  glass  Industry  for  the  beveraise  con- 
tainer market.  The  can  manufacturers  had 
envisioned  manufacturing  forty  disposable 
steel  cans  for  each  returnable  bottle  made.' 
Glass  manufacturers  soon  resixtnded  to  claim 
their  share  of  the  disposable  container  mar- 
ket by  producing  a  non-returnable  container 
of  their  own. 

The  container  manufacturers'  marketing 
strategy  stressed  the  benefits  of  non-retum- 
ables  to  distributors,  retailers  and  consumers. 
Distributors    could    save   on    transportation 


costs  because  non-returnables  cans  and 
bottles  weighed  less  and  only  had  to  be  trans- 
ported one  way.*  Retailers  could  save  on  costs 
in  two  ways.  First,  non-returnable  bottles 
required  less  storsige  space  than  returnable 
bottles.  Second,  retailers  would  no  longer 
have  to  pay  for  people  to  sort  and  handle  the 
retumables.'  Consumers  could  take  non-re- 
turnables anywhere  and  not  be  bothered  with 
the  Inconvenience  of  returning  them  for  re- 
fund.'*  Thus,  the  Initial  response  to  non-re- 
turnable beverage  containers  was  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable. 

WbUe  the  economic  benefits  to  can  and 
bottle  manufacturers  are  obvious,  the  switch 
to  non-returnable  beverage  containers  has 
brought  environmental  and  economic  costs 
to  the  rest  of  society.  We  have  paid  for  the 
augmented  use  of  non-returnables  through 
detrimental  increases  In  Utter.  soUd  waste, 
energy  and  resource  uae,  and  unemploy- 
ment." 

Legislative  action  appears  to  be  the  best 
alternative  to  negate  the  societal  costs  of 
non-returnable  beverage  containers.  Legisla- 
tion known  as  "minimum  deposit"  bills  has 
been  proposed  at  all  levels  of  government." 
The  most  effective  minimum  deposit  law 
would  be  at  the  national  level,  which  will  be 
the  focal  point  of  this  article.  First,  the  po- 
tential impacts  of  a  national  minimum  de- 
posit law  win  be  examined.  The  article  wlU 
then  analyze  minimum  deposit  legislation 
currenty  before  Congress.  Finally,  the  article 
will  conclude  by  evaluating  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  sucb  a  law. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


n.    IMPACTS   OF   A   national   MIXIMtTM   DRPOStr 
LAW 

A.  Litter 

The  reduction  of  Utter  Is  a  primary  goal  of 
beverage  container  legislation."  This  goal 
has  received  special  public  attention  due  not 
only  to  the  extraordinary  Increase  In  litter 
over  p>ast  years,  but  also  because  of  the  Ut- 
ter problem's  high  vlslbUlty.  While  the  road- 
sides have  received  the  most  abuse,  other 
public  areas  such  as  beaches,  parks,  camp- 
grounds and  such  private  areas  as  parking 
lots  and  residential  sites  have  also  been  de- 
faced by  the  Increasing  amount  of  litter." 
Studies  support  the  assertion  that  beverage 
containers  are  a  primary  contributor  to  the 
litter  problem.  One  out  of  every  four  of  the 
over  60  billion  beer  and  soft  drink  containers 
manufactured  In  the  United  States  ends  up 
as  litter  on  our  landscape."  Beverage  con- 
tainers comprise  from  60  to  80  percent  of 
litter  by  volume  and  from  20  to  40  percent 
on  a  piece  count  basis.'*  Each  year,  over  $500 
nUlllon  Is  spent  by  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  for  Utter  collection  along  the 
nation's  roadsides." 

Empirical  studies  at  the  state  level  and 
projected  results  for  the  national  level  in- 
dicate the  Imposition  of  a  minimum  deposit 
law  significantly  reduces  the  amount  of  Ut- 
ter attributable  to  beverage  containers.  He- 
suits  from  Oregon  and  Vermont  show  that 
the  volume  of  beverage  container  Utter  was 
reduced  66  ""  and  76  '•  percent,  respectively, 
after  enactment  of  minimum  deposit  laws 
in  those  states.  Total  Utter  was  reduced  by 
21  percent  In  Oregon »  and  35  percent  in 
Vermont.^  Projections  indicate  that  total  lit- 
ter could  be  reduced  by  about  40  percent 
in  volume  by  enacting  a  national  minimum 
deposit  law." 

B.  Solid  waste 
In  most  municipalities  the  public  bears 
the  cost  of  solid  waste  disposal  In  the  form 
of  fixed  monthlv  assespments  or  throueh 
property  tax  mechanisms.  The  skyrocketing 
increase  of  non-returnable  beverage  con- 
tainer use  has  shifted  the  burden  of  a  pri- 
vate Indus*^''"  recovery  and  cleaning  system 
to  the  municipal  waste  management  system. 
Thus,  those  people  buying  non-returnable 
beverage  containers  and  thereby  Increasing 
the  price  for  solid  waste  disposal  pay  no  more 


than  those  people  reducing  the  price  of  such 
disposal  by  purchasing  returnable  con- 
lalners.=' 

Beverage  containers  are  the  most  rapidly 
growing  segment  of  municipal  solid  waste," 
with  a  growth  rate  of  10  percent  annually.'* 
It  is  estimated  that  beverage  containers  con- 
stitute approximately  6  to  8  mUllon  tons  of 
waste,"°  or  from  4  to  8  percent  of  total  munic- 
ipal solid  waste.''  In  1985  this  nation  wlU 
spend  over  $220  mUUon  to  dispose  of  bever- 
age containers.:* 

Imposition  of  a  minimum  deposit  law 
would  drastically  reduce  the  amount  of  bev- 
erage container  waste  and  significantly  re- 
duce total  solid  waste.  Total  solid  waste 
would  be  reduced  from  1 .5  to  6  mlUlon  tons." 
or  between  1.5  and  6  percent."  Such  reduc- 
tions In  solid  waste  would  have  two  major 
Impacts.  First,  a  reduction  of  6  percent  would 
result  In  a  significant  cut  In  expenses  for 
taxpayers."  Second,  It  would  reduce  the  de- 
mands on  and  extend  the  present  life  of 
municipal  landfills  *= — an  Important  Impact 
In  urban  areas  where  land  costs  are  high." 
C.  Energy 

The  shift  to  non-returnable  contalnen 
placed  an  additional  burden  on  national 
energy  sources.  The  Increased  burden  re- 
sults when  bottles  and  cans  are  simply  dis- 
carded after  one  use  rather  than  being 
washed  and  reused,  or  recycled.  One  of  the 
benefits  and  a  primary  goal  of  a  minimum 
deposit  law  Is  an  overall  reduction  In  energT 
use.  This  reduction  occurs  In  two  ways. 

First,  energy  Is  saved  In  the  production  of 
beverage  containers  l>ecause  fewer  of  the 
energy-demanding  non-returnables  will  be 
produced.^  In  the  bottle  area,  the  number 
of  retumables  produced  wUl  Increase,  but  a 
net  energy  savings  will  result  because  a  re- 
tumable  bottle  iised  ten  times  requires  one- 
third  of  the  energy  needed  to  produce  ten 
non-returnables  of  equal  slze.^  Most  cans 
wotild  be  recycled  as  scrap  Instead  of  being 
discarded."  This  would  also  result  In  energy 
savings  since  cans  produced  from  recycled 
metal  require  much  less  Initial  energy  than 
do  cans  produced  from  metal  ore."  For  ex- 
ample, aluminum  and  all-steel  cans  made 
from  recycled  material  save  78  and  39  per- 
cent, respectively,  of  the  energy  required  to 
produce  a  "new"  can." 

The  second  way  In  which  a  minimum  de- 
pKJslt  law  would  save  energy  is  In  the  area 
of  disposal.  Energy  needs  for  disposal  would 
be  reduced  because  fewer  tons  of  waste  «ould 
have  to  be  collected  and  transported  to  dis- 
posal sites.  Once  at  the  site,  energy  needs 
would  be  reduced  because  less  waste  would 
have  to  be  handled." 

The  energy  saved  through  a  minimum  de- 
f>oslt  law  depends  upon  two  variables:  (1) 
bottle  and  can  container  mix  and  (2)  return 
and  recycling  rates.  Due  to  Inconsistent  sur- 
vey results  for  the  two  varUbles,  projections 
of  overall  energy  savings  differ  somewhat.  In 
general,  from  151  •'  to  234  "  trUUon  Brttlah 
Thermal  Units  (BTU's)  could  be  saved  per 
year.  Such  a  savings  Is  equivalent  to  between 
32  •=  and  50  "  percent  of  the  tenergy  used  In 
beverage  container  manufacturing  and  be- 
tween 0.2  *^  and  0-3  ••  percent  of  the  total  en- 
ergy used  In  the  United  States. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  SUtes'  depend- 
ency on  foreign  oil  Is  of  major  concern,  a 
minimum  deposit  law  would  save  between 
70  000  and  125.000  barrels  of  oU  per  day." 
With  the  absence  of  a  naUonal  energv  policy, 
it  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  en- 
erey  problems  wUl  not  soon  be  solved  by 
locating  a  slnele  massive  source  of  savings. 
Conservation  depends  upon  the  accumulated 
savlnes  of  many  less  grandiose  efforts.*"  For 
example,  the  United  States  sived  200.000 
barrels  of  oU  a  dav  bv  rediicln«r  the  speed 
limit  to  fifty-five  mUes  per  hour,"  By  simply 
enacting  a  minimum  deposit  law.  this  nation 
could  save  the  equivalent  of  between  35  and 
63  percent  of  the  energy  saved  by  reducing 
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the  speed  llmlt.^  Thus,  national  energy  con- 
•ervatlon  from  a  inanrtalory  aepc&K  law 
would  oe  Blgniricant. 

D.  Saw  materiala 

In  1976,  7  mlUlon  tons  oi  glass,  a  million 
tons  of  steel  and  500.000  tonj  of  aluminum 
were  used  to  make  beverage  containers.'' 
These  materials  made  up  46  percent  of  aU 
glass,  6  percent  of  all  aluminum  and  2  per- 
cent of  all  steel  produced  in  the  United 
States.''  A  minimum  deposit  law  %ould  re- 
duce the  amount  of  materials  needed  to 
make  beverage  containers  because  fewer 
bottles  would  be  made  and  most  metal  cans 
would  be  recycled. 

The  primary  raw  materials  for  glass, 
aluminum  and  steel  are  sand,  bauxite  and 
iron  ore.  respectively.^  While  sand  Is  plenti- 
ful, the  domestic  supply  of  bauxite  and  Iron 
ore  Is  not.  The  United  States  Imports  about 
90  percent  of  Its  bauxite.^  A  minimum  de- 
posit law  would  result  in  a  reduction  In  the 
demand  for  bauxite  of  between  1  and  1.5 
million  tons.^  Such  a  reduction  represents 
50  to  75  percent  of  the  bauxite  used  for 
beverage  container  production  ■'■•  and  2.4  to 
3.5  percent  of  the  total  United  States  de- 
mand for  the  material.^  Demand  for  alumi- 
num would  be  reduced  from  300,000"  to 
500.000  "  tons,  an  amount  equal  to  between 
35  and  45  percent  of  the  aluminum  used  for 
beverage  oontalner8.*° 

The  nation's  dependency  upon  Imported 
Iron  ore  Is  Increasing.  The  United  States 
cturently  imports  one-third  of  its  Iron  ore. 
and  domestic  ore  Is  coming  from  Increas- 
ingly lower  grade  deposits."  Imposition  of  a 
minimum  deposit  law  woruld  allow  the 
United  States  to  save  between  2  and  3  mil- 
lion tons  of  Iron  ore  each  year."  This  repre- 
seits  a  reduction  of  between  45  and  83  per- 
cent of  the  Iron  ore  used  In  the  beverage  con- 
tainer Industry  "  and  about  2  percent  of  all 
iron  ore  used  In  the  United  SUtes."  The 
amount  of  steel  required  to  make  beverage 
containers  would  drop  by  about  1.5  mllUon 
tons  «  or  15  percent." 

B.  Bcontymic  impacts 

The  most  hotly  debated  Issue  related  to 
any  proposed  national  minimum  deposit 
le)?lslatlon  Is  Its  impact  on  the  economy. 
While  the  envlronmenUl  benefits  are  con- 
ceded by  most  opponents."  the  economic 
merits  of  such  a  law  are  feverishly  chal- 
lenged. 

A  mlnlmvim  deposit  law  wotild  have  pri- 
marily two  economic  effects.  First.  It  would 
have  an  effect  upon  emplovment.  Second.  It 
would  have  coat  Implications  for  the  af- 
fected Industries  and  eventually  for  the  con- 
stmier.  The  industries  affected  both  In  terms 
of  employment  and  costs  would  be  the  soft 
drink  industry,  brewers,  beer  wholesalers 
and  distributors,  container  manufacturers 
and  retailers. 

1.  Employment  Impacts: 

In  every  studv  conducted  on  the  employ- 
ment imoact  of  federal  or  state  minimum 
deposit  laws  there  has  been  demonstrated  a 
net  Increase  In  emplovment."  Many  of  the 
Jobs  created  by  a  system  of  deposits,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  substituted  for  Jobs  existing 
under  the  current  svstem.  Such  emolovment 
dlslocaUons  would  be  reduced  If  non-reflll- 
able  bottles  and  metal  cans  continued  to  be 
sold  or  If  the  chanee  In  container  usage  oc- 
curred over  an  extended  time  period. 

Because  the  Impact  of  a  new  national  law 
upon  lob  dislocations  deoends  on  the  rate  of 
change  of  container  usage,  a  transition 
period  would  allow  natural  attrition  in  em- 
Dlovment  to  absorb  some  of  the  Job  losses 
It  Is  estimated  that  after  a  five-year  transi- 
tion period  sbout  90  percent  of  the  contain- 
ers sold  would  be  reflllable  and  10  nercent 
I?I!i5  ."^  *^*°'  ■  Dunne  this  period  about 
89.000  Jobs  would  be  lost  '^— primarily  skilled 
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positions  In  the  container  manufacturing 
industries.-'  Tet  at  the  same  time  approxi- 
mately 1C7,000  new  Jobs  would  be  created  for 
lower  classifications  of  skill  and  pay  In  the 
retail  and  dlstrlbuUon  sectors." 

Studies  In  the  states  also  predict  a  net 
gsOn  In  employment  after  enactment.  Mary- 
land,^ Minnesota,'*  Connecticut.™  New 
York.'*  Illinois."  Michigan."  Maine,™  and 
North  Carolina  "  foimd  that  the  Job  gains  In 
the  retail  and  distribution  sectors  would  out- 
weigh the  Job  losses  of  Che  container  manu- 
fscturers.  For  example,  enactment  of  a  mini- 
mum deposit  law  In  New  York  wo'ild  result 
in  a  net  Job  gain  of  4.000  Jobs  with  a  net 
annual  payroll  increase  of  »35  million." 

2.  Coat  Impacts  on  Affected  Industries  and 
Consumers: 

Certain  indtistries  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected upon  enactment  of  a  minimum  de- 
posit law.  A  facility  for  the  production, 
storage  and  distribution  of  non-returnable 
(leverage  containers  which  Is  not  convertible 
to  a  returnable  system  will  become  obsolete. 
Bottlers  and  brewers  wlU  Initially  have  to 
Invest  in  additional  equipment  such  as  bot- 
tle washers  and  refillabie  container  lines. 
Additional  transportation  costs  will  be  In- 
curred since  the  containers  must  be  trans- 
ported twice  instead  of  only  once.  Retailers 
will  need  additional  storage  space  and  will 
have  to  employ  extra  help  to  handle  and  sort 
the  returnable  containers. 

One  study  indicates  that  such  changes 
would  result  in  tax  writeoffs  of  tl.3  billion 
and  total  new  investments  of  $1.2  billion  for 
the  Industry."  More  recently,  the  Industry 
has  claimed  that  such  a  conversion  will  cost 
at>out  tS  billion."  These  costs,  however, 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  container  cost 
savings.  The  resulting  net  cost  to  all  sectors 
of  the  beverage  Industry  would  be  about 
$250  mllUon  during  the  first  year  of  the 
law's  enactment,  but  this  would  eventvtally 
become  a  $40  million  gain  In  subsequent 
years  due  to  container  savings."*  It  should  be 
noted  that  cost  reduction  in  the  Industry  Is 
concentrated  In  the  beverage  filling  sector — 
brewers  and  bottlers — while  cost  Increases 
occur  in  the  distribution  and  retail  sectors." 
Tf  the  filling  sector  chooses  not  to  pass  Its 
entire  cost  savings  forward,  then  all  of  the 
decrease  in  system  wide  costs  might  not  reach 
the  consumer." 

Estimates  of  the  ultimate  savings  to  the 
consxmier  vary  due  to  differences  in  cost  esti- 
mates and  the  uncertainty  of  the  portion  of 
savings  that  will  be  passed  forward  from  the 
filling  sector.  Consumer  savings  are  generally 
estimated  to  range  from  three  to  five  cents 
per  twelve-ounce  container."  It  is  often 
arjTued,  however,  that  these  figures  do  not 
take  into  account  the  added  distribution  and 
handling  costs  to  the  industry."  Such  costs 
have  been  estimated  to  be  from  less  than  one 
cent  to  two  cents  per  container."  Therefore, 
even  If  these  costs  are  not  Included  In  the 
consumer  savlnes  flerures  above.  bevera<;e8  In 
reflllable  containers  will  still  cost  less  and 
will  save  the  consumer  money. 

m.  AifALTSis  or  cuaazirr  legislation 

As  of  June.  1979  three  minimum  deposit 
bills  were  faclne  Congress.'"  The  bills — S.  50. 
H.R.  2812  and  H.R.  1416 — are  almost  identical 
in  nature.  All  would  require  a  minlmxxm  five 
cent  refund  value  on  beverage  containers  of 
malt  or  beer,  mineral  water,  soda  water  or 
carbonated  soft  drinks  within  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  after  enactment.  All  would  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  metal  cans  with  detachable 
openings  ("null  tops")  within  one  year  of 
enactment.  There  are.  however,  slight  varia- 
tions. This  article  will  focus  on  the  provisions 
of  8.  60.  provisions  In  other  bills  which  differ 
from  S.  fO,  and  notable  omissions  from  all 
of  the  bills. 

Sections  of  S  50  of  particular  interest  are: 

Section  2  states  the  findings  of  Congress." 
H.B.  2812  gives  additional  findings,  such  as 


the  fact  that  enactment  of  the  bill  would  not 
be  inflationary  even  though  it  would  create 
Jobs  "  and  that  an  alternative  tax  approach 
would  be  a  burden  on  interstate  commerce." 

Section  3  defines  the  terms  of  the  bill.*' 
Section  3(1)  (C)  adds  the  definition  of  "re- 
fandable  beverage  conatiner"  to  the  bill." 
This  term  had  not  been  deflned  in  previous 
legislation  ■*  nor  is  it  defined  in  H.R.  1418. 
H.R.  2812  adds  to  the  definition  of  "retailer'" 
a  proviso  that  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  may  prescribe 
regxilations  to  establish  who  is  a  retailer  in 
regard  to  beverage  containers  sold  to  con- 
sumers from  vending  machines.'''  This  is  a 
worthwhile  addition  because  it  Is  difficult  to 
determine  who  would  be  held  accountable  for 
violations  of  the  deposit  law  when  the  viola- 
tion occurs  through  the  operation  of  a  vend- 
ing machine. 

Section  4  provides  that  no  distributor  or 
retailer  may  sell  a  beverage  container  unless 
a  refund  value  of  not  less  than  five  cents  Is 
clearly  indicated  on  the  container. 

Section  5  requires  the  payment  of  the  ap- 
propriate refund  by  a  seller  to  one  who 
tenders  an  empty,  unbroken  beverage  con- 
tainer of  a  brand  of  beverage  which  the 
seller  currently  sells  or  has  sold  within  the 
last  six  months.  The  six  month  extension  for 
redemption  is  aimed  at  enhancing  consumer 
convenience — a  major  factor  in  return  rates." 
HJl.  1416  attempts  to  accommodate  the  con- 
sumer even  more  by  providing  for  a  redemp- 
tion period  lasting  up  to  ten  months  after 
the  retailer  has  stopped  selling  the  brand  in 
question."*  It  also  extends  the  retailer's  pe- 
riod of  eligible  redemption  to  one  year  after 
the  distributor  has  ceased  to  offer  the 
brand."" 

Section  6  bans  all  pull  tops  on  cans.  This 
section  does  not  distinguish  between  metal 
and  non-metal  detachable  parts  as  some 
state  statutes  do."" 

Section  7(a)  pre-empts  existing  sute  and 
local  minimum  deposit  laws  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  Act.  This  section  creates 
uniform  deposit  laws  throughout  the  nation, 
insuring  that  the  beverage  industry  does 
not  have  to  face  confiicttng  state  laws  as  is 
often  the  case  now.  Section  7(b)  exempts 
from  state  and  local  taxes  the  amount 
charged  for  a  deposit  when  one  buys  a  bever- 
age. Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  elaborate  on 
what  Is  not  pre-empted  by  the  Act:  a  state 
may  require  a  distributor  to  reimburse  a 
retailer  for  handling  containers,  and  a  state 
or  locality  may  establish  or  continue  In  ef- 
fect deposit  laws  for  containers  used  to  hold 
liquids  other  than  beverages.  H.R.  2812  fur- 
ther states  that  the  Act  does  not  prevent  a 
state  or  locality  from  establUhing  a  refimd 
value  of  at  least  five  cents."" 

Section  8  provides  civil  and  criminal  sanc- 
tions for  violation  of  the  Act.  A  violator  may 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  and/or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  sixty  days  for 
each  violation. 

H.R.  2812  provides  only  for  civil  penalties, 
distinguishes  between  violations  '■without 
good  cause"  and  "knowing"  violations,  and 
sets  out  the  procedure  for  obtaining  different 
forms  of  civil  relief  when  one  Is  denied  a 
refund  rightfully  owed  to  him.  H.R.  2812 
section  8(a)  provides  for  a  $1,000  fine  for 
each  violation.  Section  8(b)  states  that  the 
aggrieved  party  may  seek  relief  in  any  ap- 
propriate state  or  federal  court  and  Is  en- 
titled (in  addition  to  the  refund  value)  to 
the  sum  of  (1)  the  amount  of  damages 
proximately  resulting  from  the  refused  re- 
fund. (2)  the  amount  of  court  costs,  reason- 
able attorney's  fee  and  other  reasonable  costs 
incurred  in  seeking  a  refund,  plus  (3)  ten 
dollars  for  each  bcerage  container  which 
was  not  refunded.  This  subsection  also  al- 
lows the  court  to  grant  apnropriate  addi- 
tional relief  Ruch  as  injunctive  or  declara- 
tory relief.  Section  8(c)  states  that  any  re- 
taller  or  distributor  who  "knowingly"  falls 
to  make  a  refund  may  be  fined  a  maximum 
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of  $100  for  each  such  failure  up  to  $10,000. 
The  subsection  also  places  the  burden  on 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to 
bring  suit  for  such  a  violation. 

As  noted  before,'"  a  transition  period  la 
Important  to  ameliorate  some  of  the  poten- 
tial adverse  impacts  of  the  law.  Section  9 
establishes  such  a  transition  period  by  de- 
laying the  law's  effective  date  until  three 
years  after  enactment.  The  ban  on  detach- 
able pull  tops,  however,  becomes  effective 
one  year  after  enactment.  H.R.  2812  provides 
for  only  a  two-year  transition  period.'"  ex- 
cept for  the  ban  on  pull  tops  which  is  also 
effective  one  year  after  enactment."* 

The  legislation  facing  Congress  is  also  sig- 
nificant when  consideration  provisions  which 
have  not  been  Included.  None  of  the  current 
bills  provides  for  a  two-tier  deposit  system 
with  a  certified  bottle,  employee  dislocation 
compensation,  or  retailer  reimbursement. 

Oregon,  the  first  state  to  enact  a  minimum 
deposit  law.  provides  that  containers  used  by 
more  than  one  beverage  manufacturer  may 
be  "certified." ""  Certified  containers  may 
carry  a  lower  minimum  deposit.""  The  pur- 
pose of  certification  is  to  enable  container 
manufacturers  to  use  each  other's  containers 
and  to  enhance  consumer  convenience  by 
allowing  the  consumer  to  return  his  beverage 
containers  to  more  retailers.  The  experience 
in  Oregon  has  shown  that  a  two-tier  system 
can  lead  to  greater  efficiency  in  handling  and 
return  of  empty  bottles,  and  improved  con- 
sumer convenience."" 

The  beverage  industry  particularly  opposes 
the  two-tier  approach  and  other  states  have 
declined  to  use  It.  Opponents  contend  that 
the  two-tier  system  discriminates  in  favor 
of  a  particular  package,  does  not  allow  eco- 
nomics to  determine  what  type  of  package 
will  be  on  the  market,  and  does  not  always 
select  the  best  package  in  terms  of  safety, 
conservation  of  energy  or  conservation  of 
natural  resources."*  Regardless  of  the  pos- 
sible economic  Impact,  omission  of  the  two- 
tier  system  Is  politically  sound  to  prevent 
added  Industry  opposition. 

Two  recent  innovations  from  state  mini- 
mum deposit  laws  are  not  included  in  the 
present  national  legislation.  A  Connecticut 
provision  setting  up  a  special  category  of  un- 
employment r-ompensation  for  any  person 
who  suffers  loss  of  employment  as  a  result 
of  the  Act  Is  not  contained  in  any  of  the 
pending  national  bills.""  Under  the  Connecti- 
cut act.  which  became  effective  on  January 
1.  1980.  a  "dislocated  employee"  may  receive 
up  to  85  percent  of  his  net  weekly  earnings 
for  a  period  of  up  to  two  years.'"  The  sum  of 
such  payments  is  reduced  by  any  amount 
of  regular  unemployment  compensation  the 
dislocated  employee  receives."' 

The  Connecticut  approach  is  not  only 
novel,  but  politically  sound.  Labor  opposi- 
tion is  greatly  reduced  with  such  a  provi- 
sion, thus  enhancing  the  chances  that  a 
national  bill  will  be  passed.  The  benefits  of 
reduced  labor  opposition  must  be  weighed 
against  the  added  costs  of  providing  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensation. 

The  provision's  Impact  upon  the  national 
budget  is  not  nearly  as  severe  as  It  initially 
appears.  A  net  gain  in  Jobs  will  result  from 
enactment  of  the  bill.'"  The  increased  num- 
ber of  productive  workers  will  provide  addi- 
tional tax  revenue.'"  The  additional  revenue 
can  then  pay  for  all  or  part  of  the  dislocated 
employees'  allowance  fund.  Finally,  if  the 
fund  were  set  up  under  the  Connecticut  ap- 
proach. It  would  only  have  to  be  sustained 
for  two  years.  This  also  limits  the  provision's 
effect  on  the  national  budget. 

H.R.  2812  provides  for  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
"consult"  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  about 
the  possibility  of  dislocated  employee  assist- 
ance."-' but  this  does  not  come  close  to  es- 
tablishing an  allowance  fund.  Such  a  provi- 
sion is  probably  not  Included  in  current  l^ls- 


latlon  In  the  hope  that  the  bills  will  pass  on 
their  merits  alcne — without  being  compro- 
mised to  appease  special  interests.  The  pro- 
vision does  work  as  a  good  tool  for  compro- 
mise If  special  Interests  prove  to  be  too 
strong. 

Another  recent  development  in  state  mini- 
mum deposit  legislation  which  Is  not  spe- 
cifically included  in  current  national  bills 
is  a  provision  requiring  distributors  to  re- 
imburse both  dealers  and  redemption  cen- 
ters."* Under  this  approsich  the  distributor 
is  generally  required  to  reimburse  the  dealer 
not  only  for  the  deposit  returned  to  the  con- 
sumer, but  also  for  the  cost  of  handling  and 
sorting  containers  in  an  amoxmt  equal  to 
either  one  cent  per  container  ^"  or  30  per- 
cent of  the  refund  value."* 

The  provision  for  reimbursement  can  also 
help  in  a  politically  tight  situation.  Mer- 
chants have  complained  that  a  minimum 
deposit  law  burdens  them  with  the  expenses 
of  collecting  and  sorting  containers."*  While 
such  a  reimbursement  would  favor  the  mer- 
chants. It  would  put  an  added  expense  on 
the  already  burdened  distributors  and  is 
therefore  not  Included  in  the  current  legis- 
lation.'*' 

Other  less  fundamental  Issues  are  also  un- 
addressed  in  the  current  legislation.  Provi- 
sions banning  non-blodegradable  plastic 
rings «'  and  discriminatory  deposit 
amounts  ^  are  abundant  in  state  legisla- 
tion. Statutory  provisions  establishing  spe- 
cial hours  for  redemption.'^  educational 
programs."^  or  redemption  centers  '=*  are 
already  in  effect  in  certain  states.  Such  pro- 
visions are  relatively  minor  and  should  not 
affect  the  legislation's  chances  for  passage. 

IV.    CONCLUSION 

Under  a  national  minimum  deposit  law, 
the  beneficial  environmental  Impacts  of  lit- 
ter and  solid  waste  reduction,  and  energy 
and  resource  conservation  can  be  achieved  at 
significant  levels.  After  enactment  of  the 
law.  the  nation  could  expect  ( 1 )  a  40  percent 
reduction  In  the  volume  of  litter.  (2)  a  total 
reduction  in  solid  waste  of  up  to  6  percent. 
(3)  reduced  national  energy  needs  of  about 
0.3  percent.  (4)  a  savings  of  about  100.000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  and  (5)  conservation  of 
soairce  domestic  supplies  of  bauxite  and  iron 
ore.  These  results  are  possible  with  only 
minimal,  short-term  consequences  to  the 
economy.  If  an  adequate  transition  period  Is 
allowed,  the  national  economy  could  actually 
benefit  from  such  a  law — especially  in  the 
area  of  employment. 

Currently.  Congress  is  again  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  a  minimum  deposit  law.  with 
hearings  to  begin  In  March.  Individual  legis- 
lators win  without  doubt  receive  pressure 
from  beverage  container  manufacturers  and 
labor  Interests  to  d<*feat  the  bills.  Congress, 
however,  should  pass  the  legldation  with  all 
deliberate  speed. 

The  pending  bills  do  not  differ  signifi- 
cantly in  practical  effect.  Any  one  of  the 
bills  is  capable  of  providing  the  desired 
environmental  and  economic  impacts.  S.  SO 
has  the  advantage  of  providing  for  a  longer 
transition  period — perhaps  the  single  most 
important  element  of  the  legislation.  State 
experience  has  shown  that  this  is  extremely 
effective  legislation,  and  the  nation  should 
not  be  forced  to  wait  any  longer  for  such 
a  badly  needed  law. 

FOOTNOTES 

*  Mark  O.  Hatfield  is  the  senior  United 
States  Senator  from  Oregon.  Senator  Hatfield 
Is  an  advocate  of  minimum  deposit  legisla- 
tion and  has  several  times  introduced  such 
bills  In  the  Senate. 

*  *  Stephen  J.  Owens  received  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Public  Administration  from  the 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia  in  1977  and 
Is  presently  a  J.D.  candidate  (to  be  awarded 
in  1980)  at  Wake  Forest  University.  He  Is  the 
author  of  a  comment  on  state  minimum  de- 


posit legislation  published  in  16  Wake  Forest 

L.  Rev, (Dec.  1979),  and  he  co-authored 

with  Senator  Hatfield  an  article  presented 
at  the  National  Mayors  Conference  in  June 
1979  describing  the  potential  Impacts  of  a 
minimum  deposit  law. 

'  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Second  Report  to  Congress-Resource  Recov- 
ery and  Source  Reduction  82  (1974). 

•Id. 

'  Hannon.  Bottlet.  Cant,  Energy,  Envbom- 
MCNT.  March  1972.  at  13  (hereinafter  cited  as 
Hannon  ] . 

*  125  CoMc.  Rec.,  p.  2fl0  (Jan.  IS. 
1979)  (supplement  to  remarks  of  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield)  (hereinafter  cited  as  125 
CONC.  Rcc.| .  Sen.  Hatfield  had  several  studies 
and  reports  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  when  he  Introduced  8.  50.  the  -Bev- 
erage Container  Reuse  and  Recycling  Act  of 
1979."  These  materials,  foxmd  at  125  Cowc. 
Rec..  pp.  256-298,  are  the  sources  fOr  stibse- 
ouent  rl's'lon";  In  this  s'^'cle  to  125  Conc. 
Rec.  Unless  Indicated  otherwise,  the  site  of 
an  individual  report  or  study  has  not  been 
reprinted. 

'Envt'l  Act.  Bcll.  4  (Jan.  5.  1974). 

*  Boyd  and  Williams.  Throioaway  Contain- 
ers: No  Return  for  North  Carolina,  March 
1975.  at  1  (hereinafter  cited  as  Boyd  and 
Williams  (. 

'  Based  on  the  assumption  that  a  bottle 
could  be  reused  40  times.  Boyd  and  Williams, 
supra  note  6,  at  2  n.6. 

*  Id.  at  3. 
'Id. 

'*  Id.  at  3. 

"  Id.  at  4. 

'=  The  largest  amoimt  of  minimum  deposit 
legislation  has  been  produced  at  the  state 
level.  For  favorable  reports  of  minimum  de- 
posit systems,  see  generally  Comment.  State 
Bottle  Bill  Model  Legislation — Lessons  from 
Prior  North  Carolina  Bills  and  the  Potential 
Impact  of  Passage.  16  Wake  Fokest  L.  Bev. 

(Dec.  1979):  Moore.  The  Case  for  the 

Regulation  of  Nonretumable  Beverage  Con- 
tainers. 64  Kt.  LJ.  767  (1976);  Comment. 
Ohio  House  Bill  869  and  Similar  Statutes.  7 
Akbon  L.  Rev.  310  (1974) ;  Schroth  and  Mug- 
dan.  Bottling  Up  the  Throv:au>ays :  An  Im- 
proved Bill  and  Some  Thoughts  for  Future 
Drafters.  61  J.  U«b.  L.  227  ( 1973) :  MacDowell. 
Litter  and  the  Bottle  Bill.  7  Wake  Fobest 
JwsT  28  (1976)  (hereinafter  dted  as  Mac- 
Dowell (  and  articles  compiled  In  Annot..  73 
A.L.R.3d  1105  (1976). 

The  first  state  to  pass  such  legislation  was 
Oregon  in  1973  (0«.  Rev.  Stat.  {{  459.810- 
459.095  (1977)).  The  experience  in  Oregon 
indicates  that  there  are  few  drawbacks  to 
minimum  deposit  laws.  Indeed,  five  other 
states  have  enacted  similar  legislation  due 
to  the  favorable  results  achieved  in  Oregon 
CONN.  Oeh.  Stat.  Awn.  ii  22a-77  to  22a-8B 
(West  1978):  Iowa  Code  Ann.  If  46SC.1- 
445C.12  (West  1978) :  Me.  Rev.  Stat  Awn.  tit. 
32.  §i  1861-1871  (1978):  Mich.  Stat.  Aww. 
i  18.1306  (1979):  Vt.  Stat.  Aww.  tit.  10. 
55  1521-1527  (1979). 

»  Oudger  and  Walters.  Beverage  Container 
Regulations:  Economic  Implications  and 
Suggestions  for  Model  Legislation.  5  Ecoloct 
L.Q.  266.  266  (1976)  (hereinafter  cited  as 
Gudger  and  Walters] . 

'•/d. 

"Cowc.  Rec.,  »upr«  note  4,  at  p.  360. 

"  Id.  Note  that  volume  Is  a  better  indicator 
of  an  Item's  contribution  to  the  litter  because 
on  a  piece  count  basis  one  botUe  would  be 
equal  to  one  gum  wrapper. 

"Fedeeal   Hichwat    APMiwnrraATtow.   B«- 

POET  OW  THE  S-rUDT  OF  HlCHWAT  UTTEa  WTTH 

Recommewdatiows  (Washington.  DC.  1974). 
p.  vn,  dted  in  MacDowell.  supra  note  12.  at 

28. 

»» Bovd  and  Williams,  supra  note  6.  at  14. 

»9  Ewvim.  Rep    (BNA)  673. 

"Boyd  and  WlUiams.  supra  note  «,  at  14. 
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*>  0  Brrnt.  Ssp.  (BNA)  67S. 

"  Id.  See  also  Beverage  Container  Reuse 
and  ReeycUnf  Act  of  1977:  Hearings  on  S. 
27S  Before  th*  Subcomm.  for  Consumers  of 
the  Senate  Comm.  on  Commerce,  Science. 
and  Transportation,  QGth  Con^..  3d  Seas. 
M  (1978)  (sOMonent  oi  Represeii'taUve 
jMnea  JeSbrds)  (aay«3S%)  [  beretuaf ter  dted 
•a  Beverage  Container  Hearings]. 

"  Rxsotrxcz  CoNsmvATioif  Coif  mtttke,  8«c- 

OKO  RIPOBT  TO  THX  PZCSIDCKT  AND  CONGKISS : 

CoifMrrm  Findings  and  Stait  Papers  on 
NATtoNAi,  Bevxilage  Containeb  Deposits  19 
(1978)    [hereinafter  cited  as  R.C.C.  Report]. 

"  126  CONG.  Rec.,  supra  note  4.  at  p.  260; 
Boyd  and  Williams,  supra  note  6,  at  19. 

■  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Acenct. 
Qttestions  and  Answers  :  Rtturnable  Bever- 
age Containers  for  Beer  and  Sorr  Drinks 
at  3  (1976).  reprinted  in  125  Cong.  Krc.. 
supra  note  4,  pp.  203-266  (hereinafter  cited 
aa  Qttcstions  and  Answers]. 

"R-CC.  Report,  supra  note  23,  at  41  (says 
6.3  million  tons) ;  Questions  and  Answers, 
supra  note  25,  at  3  (says  8  million  tons); 
Beverage  Container  Hearings,  supra  note  22, 
at  12  (statement  of  Sen.  Hatfield)  (says  8 
mlllioD  tons) . 

"  Boyd  and  Williams,  supra  note  6,  at  19 
(aays  8% ) .  See  also,  Qttestions  and  Answers, 
supra  note  25,  at  3  ( says  6  %  ) ;  Comftrolxer 
QBKiaAL's  Report  to  Congress,  Potential 
EmCTS  or  A  National  Mandatort  Deposit 
on  Beverage  Containers  26  (1977)  [herein- 
after cited  as  Comptroller  Oekeral's  Re- 
port]   (forecasts  6%  for  1986). 

■■  Based  upon  a  $35  per  ton  disposal  charge 
for  6.3  million  tons  of  beverage  container 
waste.  RC.C.  Report,  supra  note  23,  at  41. 

'*  QtTEsnoNs  AND  ANSWERS,  supra  note  25, 
at  3  (says  5-6  million  tons);  R.C.C.  Report. 
supra  note  33.  at  41  (says  1.5  million  tons): 
9  Envir.  Rep.  (BNA)  673  (says  1.5-3.0  million 
tons) ;  Comptroller  Oeneral's  Report,  supra 
note  27.  at  27  (forecasts  2.3  to  3.2  million  ton 
reduction  for  1985). 

*  See  QtrxsnoNs  and  Answers,  supra  note 
25.  at  3  (says  6<T ) :  RC.C.  Report,  sntjra  n'-te 
23.  at  41  (says  1.5% ) ;  Comptroller  General's 
Report,  supra  note  27.  at  27  (says  3.6-4.1  <5.) . 

"  Boyd  and  Williams,  supra  note  6.  at  20. 

"Id. 

»  Comptroller  General's  Report,  supra 
note  27.  at  27. 

•♦Bovd  and  WllHams.  supra  note  6.  at  20. 

"See  128  CoNO.  Rbc.,  supra  note  4.  at 
p.  260. 

"Boyd  and  Williams,  supra  note  6,  at  23. 

"  R.  Httnt  and  W.  Franklin.  Resource  and 
Environmental  Profile  Analysis  or  Nntx 
Beverage  Container  Alternatives.  EPA  Pub- 
lication SW-91C  (1974)  p.  40. 

"Boyd  and  Williams,  supra  note  6.  at  23. 

"  Comptroller  General's  Report,  supra 
note  27.  at  16.  28.  Bottle  and  can  container 
mix  "describes  how  many  of  each  type  of 
container  the  beverage  companies  use  to  sell 
their  products."  Id.  Return  and  recycling 
rates  describe  the  percentage  of  bottles  and 
cans  which  will  be  brought  back  for  redemo- 
tion  and  re-enter  the  market  either  through 
washing  (bottles)  or  recycling  (cans).  See  id. 
at  12. 

"  Questions  and  Answers,  supra  note  25, 
at  4. 

•»  125  Cowo.  Rec.,  supra  note  4,  at  p.  260. 

"  Comptroller  General's  Report,  supra 
note  27,  at  28. 

**  125  Cong.  Rec.,  supra  note  4.  at  S164. 

"The  0.2 -^  figure  Is  based  upon  a  savings 
rate  of  43''^  for  beverage  manufacttirers. 
Comptroller  General's  Rxport,  supra  note 
27.  at  28. 

"  Questions  and  Answers,  supra  note  25, 
at  4. 

"See  Beverage  Container  Hearings,  supra 
note  22,  at  24  (statement  of  Reo.  Jeffords) 
and  at  12  (statement  of  Sen.  Hatfield  pre- 
dicts a  savings  of  81.000  barrels  of  oil  dally) ; 
9  Envir.  Rep.  (BNA)  673  (33.000-61.000  bar- 


rels); 138  CoNO.  Rac.,  supra  note,  at  p.  260 
(115.000  barrels). 

wQudger  and  Walters,  supra  note  13,  at 
267. 

*•  126  Cong.  Rec,  supra  note  4,  at  p.  260. 

»  See  note  47,  supra. 

"M. 

"  Comptroller  General's  Report,  supra 
note  27,  at  20. 

"/d.  at  21;  R.C.C.  Report,  supra  note  23, 
at  40  (says  90%);  125  Cong.  Rec,  supra  note 
4,  at  p.  260  (says  86% ) . 

''Comptroller  General's  Report,  supra 
note  27,  at  21;  R.C.C.  Report,  supra  note  23. 
at  43;  9  Envir.  Rep.  (BNA)  673  (predicts 
Imports  win  be  reduced  by  1.6  million  tons). 

"  See  Comptroller  General's  Report, 
jupra  note  27,  at  21;  R.C.C.  Report,  supra 
note  23,  at  43. 

"  Comptroller  General's  Report,  supra 
note  27.  at  21. 

"  Questions  and  Answers,  supra  note  25, 
at  4;  9  Envir.  Rep.  (BNA)  673  (says  400,000) . 

"  Beverage  Container  Hearings,  supra  note 
22.  at  24  (Statement  of  Rep.  Jeffords). 

"Id.  at  12  (statement  of  Sen.  Hatfield). 

"  Comptroller  General's  Report,  supra 
note  27.  at  20. 

"Id. 

"R.C.C  Report,  supra  note  23.  at  43. 

"♦  Comptroller  General's  Report,  supra 
note  27,  at  20. 

•=  Beverage  Container  Hearings,  supra  note 
22.  at  24  (statement  of  Rep.  Jeffords) ;  9 
Envir.  Rep.  (BNA)  673;  Questions  and  An- 
swers, supra  note  25,  at  4  (says  1.1-1.3  mil- 
lion tons) . 

"  Beverage  Container  Hearings,  supra 
note  22.  at  12  (statement  of  Sen.  Hatfield). 

"  Opponents  usually  argue  that  the  en- 
vironmental benefits  are  not  worth  the  al- 
leged economic  costs.  See  Beverage  Con- 
tainer Hearings,  supra  note  22,  at  55  (state- 
ment of  Mr.  Prank  Selllnger.  President  of 
Joseph  Schlltz  Co.)  . 

"For  a  compilation  of  state  studies,  see 
125  Cong.  Rbc,  supra  note  4,  at  pp.  261-262. 

"*125  Cong.  Rec,  supra  note  4,  at  p.  261. 

^Id. 

"  Questions  and  Ansioers,  supra  note  25, 
at  6. 

^126  Cong.  Rec,  supra  note  4.  at  p.  261; 
Beverage  Container  Hearings,  supra  note  22. 
at  25  (statement  of  Rep.  Jeffords)  (net  gain 
of  50.00&- 118.000  Jobs). 

^See  QtJTSTioNs  and  Answers,  supra  note 
25.  at  7  n.38. 

'*  Id.  at  n.39. 

"  Id.  at  n.40. 

™M.  at  n.41. 

"  Id.  at  n.4a. 

™  Id.  at  n.43. 

"  Id.  at  n.44. 

"Boyd  and  Williams,  supra  note  6.  at  48. 

"  See  Questions  and  Answers,  supra  note 
25.  at  7. 

"  Mailuz.  The  National  E:;oNO>ac  Impact 
op  a  Ban  on  NONRErtLLASLE  Beverage  Con- 
TAXNXRs  2  (1971)  [hereinafter  cited  as 
Maillie]. 

"•United  States  Brewers  Association, 
Inc.,  Resource  Energt  Recovery,  and  Re- 
cycling vs.  Source  Reduction;  A  Simple 
Economic  Analysis  op  Two  Basic  Resource 
Conservation  Strategies  (1975).  See  also 
Questions  and  Answers,  supra  note  25,  at  6. 

M  Mahxie.  supra  note  82.  at  35.  See  also 
Comptroller  General's  Report,  supra  note 
27,  at  40-41,  which  predicts  a  decrease  in  net 
cost'»  In  two  years  of  » 1.0- 1.3  billion  and  af- 
ter three  years  an  annual  cost  reduction  of 
81. 3-1. 9  blUion. 

"Comptroller  General's  Report,  supra 
note  27,  at  41. 

-Id. 

^  Questions  and  Answers,  supra  note  25, 
at  4.  See  also.  Beverage  Container  Hearings, 
supra  note  22,  at  24  (statement  of  Rep.  Jef- 
fords)   (estimating  an   aggregate  consumer 


savings  of  $350  million  to  82.6  billion  per 
year,  which  would  be  more  than  3-5  cents 
per  container) ;  R.C.C.  Report,  supra  note  23, 
at  34  (0.6  cents  to  1.5  cents  per  filling).  Con- 
tra Boyd  and  Williams,  supra  note  6,  at  47, 
estimating  about  a  one  cent  increase  per 
container  in  shelf  prices  durln';  the  first  two 
years.  This  study  does  not  take  a  transition 
period  into  account. 

*■  For  citations  to  proponents  of  this  view, 
see  Questions  and  Answers,  supra  note  26,  at 
4  nn. 22-23. 

»/d. 

"S.  50,  96th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  125  CoNO. 
Rec  p.  298  (Jan.  16.  1979)  (reprinted 
In  Appendix  I)  [hereinafter  cited  as  S.  50  In 
text  and  footnotes];  H.R.  2812,  26th  Cong., 
Is'.  S?  s.,  125  Cong.  Rec.  p.  5117  (March 
14,  1979)  (reprinted  In  Appendix  U) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  H.R.  2812  in  text  and 
footnotes];  H.R.  1416,  96th  Cong.,  1st  Sesa. 
(1979)  (reprinted  In  Appendix  HI)  [herein- 
after cited  as  H.R.  1416  In  text  and  foot- 
notes]. 

"  See  Appendix  I. 

o-H.R.  2812,  supra  note  90,  S  2(6).  See  Ap- 
pendix II. 

«H.R.  2812,  aupro  note  90,  S  2(8).  See  Ap- 
pendix n. 

••  See  Appendix  I. 

"*  The  term  simply  means  "a  beverage  con- 
tainer which  has  clearly,  prominently  and 
securely  affixed  to,  or  printed  on.  it  ...  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  the  refund  value 
of  the  container."  See  Appendix  I. 

"  See,  e.g.,  3.  276,  95th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  123 
Cong.  Rec.  1443  (1977). 

•'H.R.  2812.  supra  note  90,  |3(2)(C).  See 
Appendix  II. 

"For  the  effect  of  consumer  convenience 
on  return  rates,  see  Gudger  and  Walter,  supra 
note  13,  at  270-71.  The  wording  In  the  pend- 
ing bills  does  not  go  as  far  as  it  could  to  en- 
hance consumer  convenience.  The  bills  re- 
quire redemption  for  containers  of  the  same 
"brand"  sold  by  suppliers  with  whom  the 
seller  does  business.  A  more  convenient  ap- 
proach would  be  to  require  retailers  to  re- 
deem all  containers  of  a  size,  shape,  and  color 
sold  by  suppliers  with  whom  the  seller  does 
business.  In  this  way.  a  consumer  would  have 
available  more  retailers  to  which  containers 
could  be  returned.  The  retailers  could  accept 
without  difficulty  all  containers  which  they 
could  pass  on  to  the  appropriate  distributor. 
Id.  at  285. 

""H.R.  1416,  supra  note  90,  }6(a).  See  Ap- 
pendix Hi. 

"»  H.R.  1416,  supra  note  90,  i  5(b) .  See  Ap- 
pendix ni. 

>°>See   Or.   Rev.  Stat.    §459.850(4)    (1977). 

i«HJl.  2812.  supra  note  90,  §  7(a)  (2)  (A), 
See  Appendix  II. 

'"See  text  at  notes  69-72,  supra. 

"*H.R.  2812.  supra  note  90,  5  1Mb).  See 
Appendix  II. 

'^H.R.  2812,  supra  note  90,  J  11(c).  See 
App?ndix  n. 

""Or.  Rev.  Stat.  §  459.860  (1977). 

''■■  In  Oregon,  certified  bottles  carry  a  mini- 
mum two-cent  deposit  while  non-certified 
bottles  have  a  minimum  five-cent  deposit. 
Or.  Rev.  Stat.  §459.820  (1977). 

i»  Gudger  and  Walters,  supra  note  13,  at 
284. 

"»  See  Beverage  Container  Hearings,  supra 
note  22.  at  411  (letter  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Anderson, 
Vice  President.  Adolph  Coors  Co.) . 

"»CoNN.  Gen.  Stat.  {  31-lla  (Supp.  1979). 

i"/d.  §  31-lla(c). 

"=  Id. 

'"  See  text  at  notes  68-81,  fupra. 

iKBoyd  and  Williams,  supra  note  6,  at  52; 
ffe  Gudger  and  Walters,  supra  note  13,  at 
282. 

'"  H.R.  2812,  supra  note  90,  {  10.  See  Ap- 
pendix II. 

"•  See  Vt.  Regs.  ch.  10  §  22.10.1522.5  (1975); 
Me.  Rev.  Stat.  tit.  32  i  1866(4)   (1978). 


u7  5e«  ME.  RBV.  STAT.  tit.  32  5  1866(4) 
*^?2see    Vt.    Regs.    Ch.    10    J    22.10.1522.5 

u*  Beverage  Container  Hearings,  supra  note 
22  at  112  (Statement  of  Mr.  Prank  R.  Regis- 
ter Executive  Director,  National  Association 
of  RetaU  Grocers  of  the  United  States) . 

i*>Note,  (however,  that  S.  50  §  7(c)  and 
HR  2812  5  7(c)  allow  a  state  to  require  re- 
imbursement. Also  HJl.  2812  5  9(c)  allows 
for  the  evaluation  of  the  need  for  such  reim- 
bursement by  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

msec  VT.  STAT.  Ann.  tit.  10  5  1626(2) 
(1978). 

'I'Such  a  provision  would  prevent  the  use 
of  discriminatory  deposit  amounts  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  reflllable  containers.  It 
would  prohibit  sellers  from  klcklng-up  the 
shelf  prices  of  reusable  containers  by  placing 
an  extraordinarily  high  deposit  on  them.  See 
Gudger  and  Walters,  supra  note  13,  at  283- 
84. 

i"See    Vt.    Stat.    Ann.    tit.    10    5  1522(d) 

(1978). 

^See  Vt.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  10  5  1526  (1978). 

i"See  OR.  Rev.  Stat.  5  469.880  (1977).  See 
also  HR.  2812  5  9(b),  providing  for  evalua- 
tion of  the  need  for  redemption  centers. 

ENERGY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other problem  treated  by  the  continued 
use  of  nonretumables,  and  one  that  has 
taken  added  significance  over  the  past 
few  years,  is  the  waste  of  energy  re- 
sources due  to  our  willingness  to  discard 
perfectly  good  glass  and  metal  containers 
after  one  use.  By  switching  to  retum- 
ables,  we  could  reduce  the  container  in- 
dustry's energy  consumption  by  42  per- 
cent and  save  between  80,000  and  125,000 
barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  during 
hearings  on  my  returnable  beverage  con- 
tainer bill  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  in  May  1974.  the  manufacture 
of  one-way  bottles  and  cans  wastes  the 
equivalent  energy  needs  for  1  year  of  all 
the  residents  of  New  York  and  Chicago. 
While  reducing  this  wasteful  energy  con- 
sumption would  by  no  means  solve  our 
energy  problems,  this  amendment,  offers 
us  the  opportunity  to  make  significant 
progress  on  this  critical  national  prob- 
lem. 

In  a  study  released  by  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  (now  DOE)  it  is 
predicted  that  cans  will  continue  to  have 
a  significant  share  of  the  market  in  bev- 
erage containers  and  there  will  be  signif- 
icant reduction  in  materials  use  and  en- 
ergy consumption.  Based  on  a  return  rate 
of  10  trips  for  reflllable  bottles— and  it 
Is  conceivable  that  the  rate  could  be 
higher  as  has  been  the  case  in  Oregon — 
the  study  predicts  energy  savings  of 
about  81,000  barrels,  which  is  about  44 
percent  of  the  total  energy  that  will  be 
used  by  the  entire  beverage  container 
industry. 

The  study  also  contains  additional  fig- 
ures that  indicate  an  increase  of  156,000 
jobs  primarily  in  distribution  and  retail- 
ing, along  with  a  decrease  of  about  38,- 
000  jobs  in  the  container  and  metals  in- 
dustry, leaving  a  net  increase  of  118,000 
jobs.  These  labor  statistics  collaborate 
with  the  experience  we  have  had  in 
Oregon  with  our  own  deposit  law,  and 
present  favorable  prospects  for  success 
for  a  national  law.  Retumables  can  and 
do  work.  The  FEA  study  bears  this  out. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  FEA 
executive  summary  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Energy  and  Economic  I3lj>acts  op  Manda- 
tory     Deposits:      Executive      Summary 

September  1976 
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EXECUTIVE   SITMMARY 

1.0  Overview 

The  subject  addressed  by  this  study  is  the 
Impact  of  proposed  mandatory  national  bev- 
erage container  deposit  legislation — com- 
monly referred  to  as  "bottle  blU"  legislation. 
The  study  examines  specific  impacts  that 
the  imposition  of  a  5-cent  refundable  de- 
posit on  all  beer  and  soft  drink  containers 
(reflllable  bottles,  nonreflUable  bottles  and 
cans)  would  have  on  the  total  beverage  re- 
lated Industry. 

The  study  is  not  a  comprehensive  cost- 
benefit  analysis  of  mandatory  deposit  legis- 
lation, but  ratter  examines  three  major 
areas  of  potential  impact.  These  impact  areas 
are  (1)  changes  in  annual  energy  consump- 
tion, (2)  changes  in  capital  investment  re- 
quirements (In  terms  of  fixed  plant  and 
equipment),  and  (3)  changes  in  labor  re- 
quirements (In  terms  of  Jobs  and  earnings). 
These  Impacts  are  developed  for  those  Indus- 
tries In  the  total  beverage  system  that  would 
be  most  affected  by  changes  caused  by  a 
mandatory  deposit.  The  Industries  Included 
are:  retailers,  beverage  producers  and  dis- 
tributors, container  manufacturers,  and 
producers  of  basic  steel  and  aluminum. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  at  the  outset 
that  this  legislation  would  not  ban  any  spe- 
cific container  type.  Rather,  It  would  create 
an  Incentive  for  consumers  to  return  all 
types  of  empty  beverage  containers  for  a  de- 
posit refund.  However,  the  response  of  con- 
sumers to  the  deposit  incentive  (and  its  re- 
quirement to  bring  containers  back)  is  ex- 
pected to  cause  shifts  among  the  types  of 
containers  sold. 

To  develop  the  potential  Impacts,  the  re- 
port first  projects  energy,  capital  and  labor 
requirements  of  the  beverage  industry  as- 
suming no  deposit  legislation  is  passed. 
These  baseline  projections  are  then  com- 
pared to  projections  of  what  might  happen 
after  a  deposit  law.  Results  are  rep>orted  for 


a  1982  steady -state  situation,  asstimlng  that: 
(1)  a  law  would  be  implemented  in  the  lat« 
1970°s  «nd  (2)  by  1982  transistory  effects  will 
have  been  dissipated. 

J  2.0  Organization 

T)n  report  is  composed  of  a  summary, 
three  primary  chapters  and  13  supporting 
appendices. 

Due  to  the  controversial  nature  of  this 
subject  an  early  draft  version  of  this  study 
was  sent  to  various  individuals — in  other 
government  agencies,  industry,  labor,  en- 
vironmental groups,  research,  and  to  other 
knowledgeable  and  interested  persons — for 
critical  review  and  comment.  Their  com- 
ments and  suggestions  have  been  incorpo- 
rated whenever  possible  in  this  final  report. 
For  the  Interest  of  the  reader,  these  exten- 
sive comments  have  been  printed  verbatum 
in  Appendix  L  of  the  study.  Specific  questtona 
and  issues  brought  out  by  these  comments 
are  addressed  in  Appendix  M.  For  any  reader 
not  fully  aware  of  the  controversy  this  issue 
has  generated,  we  suggest  a  close  reading  of 
these  appendices. 

3.0  Approach 

The  impact  of  a  deposit  law  depends  pri- 
marUy on  two  factors:  the  technical  Inter- 
relationships between  container  types  and 
their  respective  requirements  for  energy,  cap- 
ital and  labor;  and  the  behavioral  (market) 
responses  of  producers  and  consumers  to 
the  deposit  incentive  to  return  the  empty 
container. 

Data  does  exist  to  estimate  the  energy, 
capital  and  labor  requirements  of  the  bev- 
erage container  system  as  a  function  of  the 
total  beverage  consumed  in  each  specific  type 
of  container  ( based  on  a  specific  trippage  of 
refillable  lx)ttles  and  return  rate  of  cans). 
This  study  has  identified  and  measured  the 
technical  requirements  associated  with  the 
production  and  use  of  each  container  type. 
This  was  done  starting  with  mining  the  raw 
materials  and  continuing  through  manufac- 
turing, use  and  disposal  of  the  container, 
including  a  loop  for  recycling  or  reuse  as 
appropriate. 

The  behavioral  market  response  deter- 
mines the  extent  and  direction  of  any  im- 
pact caused  by  a  deposit  law.  Unfortunately 
no  data  exist  to  predict  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  what  the  market  response  to  a  de- 
posit law  is  likely  to  be.  However.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  under  a  deposit  system  the  mar- 
ket share  represented  by  nonrefillable  bottles 
will  fall  to  zero  since,  to  the  consumer,  there 
is  no  intrinsic  difference  between  a  one-way 
bottle  or  a  refillable  bottle  when  both  have 
an  associated  deposit.  Because  cans,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  Intrinsically  different  from 
bottles,  being  lighter  weight,  easier  to  stack 
and  not  subject  to  breakage,  it  Is  believed, 
that  cans  wUl  continue  to  have  a  significant 
share  of  the  market. 

What  has  been  done  is  to  establish  a  set  of 
parameters  from  which  many  possible  mar- 
ket responses  can  be  evaluated.  Three  param- 
eters essentially  capture  the  total  behavioral 
market  response.  TTiese  are:  the  can  market 
share,  the  can  return  rate,  the  reflllable  bot- 
tle return  rate  (proportion  of  containers  re- 
turned) or  trippage.  Each  scenario  of  possi- 
ble market  response  can  be  described  by  a 
unique  set  of  parameter  values. 
4.0  General  findings 

The  continuation  of  current  trends  in  th« 
beverage  industry  without  the  imposition  of 
a  deposit  law  will  mean  that  In  1982.  the 
base  year  for  which  impacts  are  examined, 
that  the  production  and  distribution  of  bev- 
erage will  require  383x10"  Btu's  of  energy 
(about  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  energy  consumption).  87.3  bil- 
lion in  capital  investment,  and  300.000  Jobs 
yielding  MI  bllUon  in  labor  earnings. 

A  deposit  law  could  change  these  pro- 
Je::tions  since  the  reflllable  bottle  system, 
when  the  bottles  are  returned,  is  a  oom- 
parattvely  labor  and  capital  Intensive  sys- 
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t«in:  tbe  nonrcflllable  bottle  and  can  sys- 
tems are  relatively  materials  and  energy  In- 
tensive. Therefore,  any  market  shut  toward 
reflllable  bottles  with  the  bottles  returned 
would  tend  to  reduce  materials  and  energy 
usage  while  Increasing  capital  and  labor  re- 
quirements. Shifts  toward  nonreSllable  bot- 
tles and  cans  would  tend  to  have  the  oppo- 
site effects. 

The  Increased  usage  of  recycled  materials 
or    Increases    In    reflllable    bottle    trlppage 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  amoimt  of  mate- 
rials required  and  conserve  energy  resources 
for   the    total    beverage   system.   Over   time 
technological  Innovations  are  reducing  per- 
unit    energy,    labor    and    material    require- 
ments  for   all   container   types.   The   para- 
metric curves  displaying  the  potential  im- 
pacts of  the  depoelt  legislation  have  t>'ese 
Innovations    embodied     In     them.     Beyond 
theae   general   sUtemenU  the   Imoact   of   a 
deposit  law  will  deoend  on  the  extent  and 
direction  of  the  behavioral  responses. 
5.0  PaTametric  relationships 
Flgons   I   tluwugh  S  prewnt  the  three 
Impacts   examined   in   the   study:    figure    l 
energy:    figure  2  capital;    figure  3,  4  and  5 
labor.  Because  the  impacts  are  not  Identical 
for   beer  and   soft   drlnlrs.   the   Impacts  are 
presented  for  each  beverage    To  obtain  the 
total  Impact  of  beverage  container  legisla- 
tion  the   Impacts   for  beer  and   soft  drink 
must  be  added  together   The  curves  are  all 
parametric,  showing  the  Impact  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  can  market  share  and  the  con- 
Ulnw  return  rate.  In  order  to  minimize  the 
number  of  curves  that   would  have  to  be 
displayed,  the  bottle  and  can  return  rates 
have    been    assumed    to   be    Identical.    The 
subeeouent  parawaohs  discuss  the  ration- 
ale for  this  assumption. 

o^'Tf^w  ^  P*"***"^  ">e  »»«  energy  Impacts 
of  the  beverage  container  legislation  This 
figure  can  be  read,  as  all  the  other  Impact 
figures,  by  selecting  a  can  market  share  and 
a  container  return  rate.  The  figure  Is  entered 
on  the  X  (horizontal)  axU  at  the  can  mar- 

^"Lf^*"  "f^™***  *^^*'"  »  deooslt  law  Is 
PMMcL  A  vertical  line  la  projected  until  It 
Intersects  with  the  container  return  rate 
selected.  A  horizontal  line  Is  projected  from 
the  intersection  point  to  the  y  (vertical) 
axis  to  read  the  Impact.  Figure  1.  as  all  the 
impact  curves,  shows  what  the  estimated 
1^  ^°  market  share  Is  pro  ected  to  be 
without    a    depo«lt    Uw.    The    nmnben    1 

m,?irfi,r  *  '=""'"  correspond  to  two 
lUustraUve  scenarios  (discussed  below) 
^1^,  u»«d  as  a  means  to  aid  the  dls- 
cusslon  m  subsequent  paragraphs. 

„«.'^*'  '^***  '?°«*  °'  l™P*ct8  at  the  extremes 
of  the  poaslble  market  response  points  out 
^ti^t!^  'by  this  legislation  has  been  so 
cootooywsUi.  Figure  1  shows  that  under 
differing  scenarios  the  energy  impact  could 
«tr,^.";. '^""  °^  negatlve'r*t  one 
«n^?^L_"  *"  consumers  switched  to  re- 
flllable bottles  (a  zero  can  share)  and  dis- 
carded them  (a  zero  return  rate)  energy 
consumption  would  increase  by  322  x  lo" 
Btu  annually  or  155.(X)0  barrels  of  oil 
equlvaleit  dally.  (This  value  is  obtained 
by  entering  flignre  la  (the  beer  panel)  at 
the  zero  can  share  point  and  the  zero  ret^ 
rate  reading  i(»  Btu  x  10«  on  the  y  axis 
and  adding  it  to  the  220  Btu  x  10"  that 
is  r»d  In  a  similar  manner  from  the  soft 
drink  curve).  At  the  other  extreme.  If  all 
consumers  switched  to  reflllable  bottles  and 
always  returned  them,  energy  consumpUon 
w^uld  be  reduced  by  292  x  10"  Btu  annu- 
Wly  or  141  «)o  barrels  of  oU  equivalent  per 

Neither  extreme  Is  realistic.  If  aU  reflll- 
able bottles  are  discarded,  producers  would 
find  It  cheaper  to  package  in  one-way  con- 
tainers because  unless  reflllable  bottles  are 
returned  several  times  they  are  more  expen- 
sive to  uas.  The  other  extrems  Is  also  un- 


realistic since  some  bottles  will  be  broken 
or  chipped  and  some  consumers  will  not  re- 
turn bottles  under  any  circumstances. 

(Non.— Figures  1-6  are  not  printed  in 
the  Beoord.) 

The  format  for  figures  2  through  5  Is  sim- 
ilar to  that  for  figure  1.  In  figure  2  the  net 
change  In  the  value  of  the  capital  stock  for 
each  poet  deposit  law  can  market  share — 
container  return  rate  combination  Is  shown. 
Flgtire  3  presents  the  net  aggregate  employ- 
ment Impacts. 

Because  Jobs  are  gained  In  some  Industries 
and  lost  In  others  aggregating  the  Indus- 
tries, as  was  done  in  developing  figure  3. 
masks  the  Impacts  on  the  Individual  indus- 
tries. Therefore,  figure  4  presents  the  net  em- 
ployment Impacts  disaggregated  Into  each  of 
the  six  indiutries  considered:  glass  contain- 
er manufacturers,  c&n  manufacturers,  steel 
manufacturing,  aluminum  manufacturing, 
beverage  production  and  distribution,  and 
.-etalllng.  These  impacts  are  presented'  only 
for  the  extreme  return  rates:  both  beer  and 
soft  drinks  are  shown  In  the  same  panel. 
It  is  assumed  that  workers  within  any  Indus- 
try are  substltutable,  for  example,  the  same 
workers  can  make  a  one-way  bottle  or  a  re- 
flllable bottle,  'n  one  case.  If  retailing,  em- 
ployment Is  Insensitive  to  the  market  shares 
and  only  sensitive  to  the  return  rate.  Figure 
5  Is  the  complement  to  figure  3.  It  shows  the 
net  aggregate  Impact  on  earnings. 

1.0  lUuttrative  scenarios 
This  study  tises  two  Illustrative  scenarios 
to  Indicate  how  to  use  the  parametric  curves. 
The  scenarios  were  chosen  to  avoid  extreme 
values  and  provide  the  reader  with  two  com- 
plete estimates  of  the  impact  of  a  deposit 
law  that  fall  within  the  broad  range  of  what 
can  be  considered  to  be  a  reasonable  be- 
havioral response  to  beverage  container  leg- 
islation. However,  the  reader  Is  again  re- 
minded that  figures  1-5  provide  the  vehicle 
for  examining  the  Impact  of  any  scenario. 

To  place  the  behavioral  responses  assumed 
for  the  two  Illustrative  scenarios  Into  per- 
spective, and  to  allow  the  reader  some  In- 
sight for  making  his  own  assumptions,  a  few 
observations  are  first  in  order. 

6.t  Key  behavioral  parameters 
(1)  Reflllable  Bottle  Return  Rate — Cur- 
rently this  rate  Is  about  6.9  or  ten  trips  per 
bottle  It  has  declined  over  time.  Wh?n  the 
reflllable  bottle  was  the  primary  container, 
trtppage  rates  of  30-40  were  reportedly  ob- 
tained. Two  offsetting  factors  have  to  be 
evaluated  to  estimate  the  Impact  that  a  de- 
posit law  would  have  on  trlppage.  First,  since 
all  stores  would  accept  bottles  back  under 
a  deposit  law  the  case  of  returning  the  bot- 
tles would  be  greatly  Increased  thus  suggest- 
ing a  higher  trippage.  Second,  present  one- 
way container  purchasers  who  switched  to 
reflUables  might  still  be  Inclined  to  discard 
them  which  would  argue  for  lower  trippage. 
The  assumptions  chosen  for  the  two  ll'ustra- 
tlvs  scenarios,  continuing  today's  trtppage 
rate  or  reducing  trlppage  by  half  seem  to  fall 
within  a  reasonable  range  of  expected  out- 
comes after  a  de-oslt  law  Is  In  place. 

(3)  Can  Return  Rates — In  most  of  the  na- 
tion there  currently  are  collection  centers  for 
the  recycling  of  aluminum  cans.  Aluminum 
can  collection  centers,  offering  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  per  can.  today  receive  approximate- 
ly 25  percent  of  all  alnminiim  beve'a'»e  cans 
sold.  The  aluminum  industry  projects  this 
rate  to  continue  Increasing  rapidly  In  the  fu- 
ture years.  In  the  state  of  Oregon,  which  has 
a  deposit  law.  about  70  percent  of  all  cans 
are  returned 

Under  a  national  law  the  can  return  rate 
will  depend  on  a  number  of  key  factors. 
Since  Individuals  currently  purchasing  cans 
generally  value  the  convenience  of  Immedi- 
ately discarding  the  container,  low  return 
rates  would  be  obtained  if  this  behavior  con- 
tinued. However,  from  a  convenience  stand- 


point, cans  should  be  easier  to  return  than 
bottles,  since  they  are  lighter  and  require 
less  space.  In  addition,  since  cans  may  be 
returned  even  in  a  damaged  condition,  it  will 
be  relaUvely  easy  for  scavengers  to  collect 
cans  from  waste  or  litter.  Thus,  whUe  It  Is 
possible  that  a  greater  proportion  of  cans 
than  bottles  would  be  discarded  by  the  Ini- 
tial consumer,  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
can  return  rate  could  be  higher  than  the 
bottle  return  rate.  With  this  background, 
the  assumptions  used  in  the  illustrative  sce- 
narios— 80  or  90  percent  returns — seem  to  fall 
within  a  reasonable  range  of  future  (1982) 
expecutions.  Any  return  rate  froih  zero  no 
IrtHnity  can  be  found  using  the  parametric 
curves.  However,  the  parametric  curves  pre- 
sented in  the  study  tie  the  can  and  bottle 
return  rates  together,  under  the  assumption 
that  the  consumer  or  scavenger  will  generally 
return  either  container  at  approximately  the 
same  rate. 

(3)  Can  Market  Share— By  1982  the  can 
market  share  is  projected  to  be  59  percent. 
With  the  imposition  of  a  deposit  law.  and 
the  likely  (and  assumed  for  this  report) 
demise  of  nonreflllable  bottles,  the  can  mar- 
ket share  could  either  rise  or  fall.  Nonreflll- 
able bottle  consumers  may  switch  to  pur- 
chasing cans.  This  could  lead  to  continued 
growth  in  can  sales.  In  addition,  since  can 
makers  and  beverage  producers  currently 
have  a  large  capital  investment  in  equip- 
ment dedicated  to  handling  cans,  the  bulk 
of  which  cannot  be  shifted  to  other  uses, 
they  will  no  doubt  face  slgnlflcant  Incen- 
tives to  maintain  the  can  as  a  competitive 
container  in  the  beverage  market.  Arguing 
for  a  lower  can  share  is  the  fact  that  the 
Imposition  of  a  deposit  will  require  can  con- 
sumers to  incur  either  some  new  inconven- 
ience by  returning  cans  or  dispose  of  the 
cans,  thus  forfeiting  the  deposit  and  paying 
a  higher  price.  This  might  lead  to  reductions 
in  the  can  market  share.  However,  since  con- 
sumers perceive  cans  as  having  some  unique 
attributes  (safer  and  lighter  than  bottles), 
total  or  near  total  elimination  of  the  can 
will  probably  not  occur. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  it  has  been 
assumed  In  the  two  Illustrative  scenarios 
that  the  can  volumes  stop  growing  after 
legislation:  for  scenario  1.  can  sales  fall  to 
the  1976  can  volume,  while  for  scenario  2 
can  volume  falls  to  half  the  1976  level.  This 
represents  a  decline  of  29  and  65  percent 
respectively  from  tbe  projected  1982  levels 
without  a  deposit  law.  In  any  event,  using 
the  parametric  curves  any  can  market  share 
from  zero  to  lOO  percent  may  be  examined. 
6.2  Technical  reasons  /or  impact 
In  developing  any  particular  scenario  (the 
two  scenarios  used  are  illustrative)  the 
reader  must  keep  In  mind  tbe  basic  assump- 
tions used  In  this  study.  These  are: 

1.  Beverage  markets  are  reasonably  com- 
petitive. 

2.  Cans  and  bottles  will  be  returned  at  the 
same  rate. 

3.  The  current  prices  of  beer  and  soft 
drinks  by  container  reflect  the  actual  costs 
of  each  plus  a  normal  return  on  investment. 

4.  The  relative  shares  of  the  can  market 
for  steel  or  aluminum  containers  will  be  un- 
affected by  the  Imposition  of  a  deposit  law. 

6.  The  market  share  represented  by  non- 
reflllable bottles  will  fall  to  zero  after  a 
deposit  law. 

6.  All  returned  containers  will  l>e  either 
recycled  or  reused,  as   appropriate. 

Combining  these  assumptions  and  the 
specific  behavioral  responses  assumed  for  the 
Illustrative  scenarios  yields  the  following  re- 
sult) (table  1  presents  the  complete  re- 
sults). 

6.3  Illustrative  scenario  I 

Behavioral  response  assumed:  The  1982 
quantity  of  can  sales  equal  1976  can  sales: 
cans  and  reflllable  bottles  are  both  returned 
at  a  rate  .•Im'la'  to  the  current  average  re- 
turn rat«  for  reflllable  bottles:  0.9  for  refill* 
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able  bottles  (this  return  rate  impUes  a  trlp- 
oaae  of  10  for  reflllable  botUes).  Using  the 
Garametrtc  curves,  the  resulting  impact  of 
these  assumptions  on  enwgy,  capital,  em- 
Dioyment  and  labor  can  be  found. 

Energy  ConsumpUon  would  be  reduced 
about  168  X  10  i^  Btu  annually  or  81,000  bar- 
rels of  oU  equivalent  dally,  compared  with 
1983  projections  of  energy  use  without  de- 
posit legislation.  This  savings  is  equal  to  44 
percent  of  the  energy  that  would  have  been 
used  by  the  beverage  industry. 

Ca^jltal:  Requirements  would  be  Increased 
by  $824  mllUon.  This  Is  an  Increase  ol  11 
percent  over  capital  needs  without  deposit 
legislation. 

Labor:  EJmployment  Increases  of  156,000. 
primarily  In  beverage  distribution  and  retail- 
ing, and  decreases  of  38,000  In  containers  and 
metals  manufacturing  for  a  net  increase  of 
118.000  Jobs.  This  represents  an  Increase  of 
32  percent  In  total  employment  for  the  bev- 
erage related  industries.  Total  labor  Income 
Increases  by  »879  mUllon  or  22  percent.  This 
smaller  Income  gain  Is  due  to  the  slight  re- 
duction In  average  earnings  per  employee 
since  the  Jobs  gained  are  generally  less  skilled 
and  lower  paying  than  those  In  the  original 
Job  structure. 

6.4  Illustrative  scenario  2 

Behavioral  response  assumed:  The  1982 
quantity  of  can  sales  falls  to  one-half  of  the 
1976  sales  level:  cans  and  reflllable  bottles 
are  both  returned  at  a  0.8  return  rate  (this 
Implies  an  equivalent  trippage  of  five,  about 
one-half  the  current  reflllable  bottle  trlppage 
rate). 

The  parametric  curves  can  be  used  to  de- 
termine the  Impacts  of  this  illustrative  sce- 
nario. The  results  are  displayed  In  table  1. 

TABLE  1.-SUMMARY  OF  THE  NET  ENERGY  AND  ECONOMIC 
IMPACTS  OF  MANDATORY  DEPOSITS:  ILLUSTRATIVE 
SCENARIOS,  1982 


Scenario  1 

Scenario  2 

(canned 

(canned 

beveraie 

beverate 

ulcs  equal 

tales  equal 

10  1976 

to  Hoi 

value: 

1976  value: 

container 

container 

1982 

return 

return 

biielint 

rate  of 

rate  ol 

value 

0.9)1 

0.8)' 

-33.6 
-12.2 

-IS.  7 

-2L3 

-12.8 

-8.4 

-48.6 
-1.6 
+14.1 
-15.7 
-47.0 
-27.5 
-19.  S 

-168 

-144 

-^824 

+2.006 

+1U 
156 
38 

+117 
166 
49 

Beveraie  consumption 

rate:  10  02  annually...    1.893.5  -3.6  -3.5 

Container  production 
rate: 

10*  units  annually 50.6 

Glass  containers 18.0 

ReMlabie 2.4 

NonreHlable 15.7 

Cans 72.5 

Sled 42.0 

Aluminum 30.5 

System  eneriy  require- 
ments:'lO"  Btu 

annually 383 

System  capital  require- 
ments : :  10«  dollars ...        7, 303 
System  labor  require- 
ments;' 
Net  employment  10* 

jobs 3C9 

Jobs  pined NA 

Jobs  lost HA 

Labor  earnings  10* 
dollars  annually....       4,080  +879  +936 

<  The  values  reported  in  this  column  represent  deviations 
from  the  baseline  trends  reported  in  the  1st  column. 
:  Major  direct  and  indirect  industries. 
NA- Not  applicable. 

Source:  Research  Triangle  Institute. 

C^apltal:  Requirements  would  be  Increased 
by  slightly  more  than  $2  billion. 

Labor:  Employment  Increases  by  a  net 
117.000  Jobs  (Increases  of  166,000  Jobs  and 
decreases  of  40,000) .  Total  labor  Income  In- 
creases by  $936  million. 

The  impacts  described  have  their  be£ls  In 
the  asstimptlons  and  behavioral  responses 
assumed.  The  foUovirlng  short  discussion 
represents  the   reasons  and   logical   format 


that  yield  these  results.  This  same  process 
should  be  followed  to  examine  and  evaluate 
tbe  Impacts  obtained  from  any  scenario 
taken  from  the  parametric  curves. 

Energy — In  the  case  of  the  Illustrative 
scenarios,  energy  savings  are  due  to  the  In- 
creased use  of  reflllable  bottles  and  In  tiie  re- 
cycling of  cans.  Reuse  of  bottles  avoids  the 
raw  material  extraction  and  processing  stages 
of  production,  as  well  as  the  materials  and 
container-fabrication  stages.  Energy  savings 
are  also  obtained  from  recycling  metal  since 
recycling  bypawes  the  raw  materials  extrac- 
tion and  processing  stages  and  lowers  energy 
needs  In  the  reflned  materials  processing 
steps.  This  Is  of  particular  slgnlflcance  In  the 
case  of  aluminum  cans. 

Capital — In  the  case  of  the  lllustratlTe 
scenarios.  Increased  capital  needs  are  due  to 
additional  space  and  handling  required  to 
return  containers  as  well  as  the  fact  that  re- 
flllable bottle  lines  are  more  expensive  per 
unit  of  output. 

Labor — In  the  case  of  the  lUustratlve  sce- 
narios, additional  labor  Is  required  at  the 
retail  and  the  beverage  producer  and  distrib- 
utor level,  both  to  handle  and  transport  re- 
turned containers. 

6.5  Sensitivity  of  Results 
Although  the  parametric  curves  can  be 
used  to  examine  the  sensitivity  of  the  Impact 
of  a  depoelt  law  across  the  total  range  of 
market  response.  It  Is  convenient  to  use  the 
two  Illustrative  scenarios  to  highlight  the 
sensitivity  of  the  Impacts  to  large  perturba- 
tions In  the  maa-ke^  re^onse. 

With  the  exception  of  capital,  all  of  the 
Impacts  are  inelastic  with  respect  to  market 
responses  In  the  range  of  the  illustrative 
scenarios.  For  a  50  percent  change  In  the 
can  share  of  the  market  and  a  60  percent 
change  in  the  trlppage  (the  market  response 
changes  going  from  Illustrative  scenario  1  to 
Illustrative  scenario  2).  the  energy  Impact 
changes  only  14  percent,  the  Jobs  gained 
change  only  6  percent,  the  Jobs  lost  change 
29  i>ercent.  the  net  Jobs  gained  change  1 
percent  and  the  net  labor  earnings  change  6 
percent.  The  major  shift  Is  In  capital  require- 
ments which  change  143  percent.  There  Is. 
however,  no  a  priori  basis  for  assuming  that 
any  particular  scenario  will  in  fact  occur, 
which  Is  why  the  parametric  curves  have 
been  developed,  allowing  for  the  Identlflca- 
tlon  and  examination  of  other  scenarios. 

It  Is  apparent  that  within  this  broad  range 
of  potential  market  responses  the  Impact  ol 
a  deposit  law  on  energy  and  labor  is  relatively 
constant. 

7.0  Qualifications 

In  evaluating  the  conclusions  of  this  re- 
search, the  reader  should  keep  in  mind  that 
the  beverage  production  and  distribution 
system  Is  very  complex  and  that  packaging 
has  a  critical  effect  on  the  system.  Any  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  system  In  terms  of 
only  three  markets  each  for  beer  and  soft 
drinks  (the  reflllable  bottle,  nonreflllable 
bottle,  and  metal  can  markets) .  as  Is  done  In 
this  study.  Is  bound  to  Ignore  many  factors 
that  will  Influence  the  final  set  of  Impacts 
obtained  If  mandatory  deposit  legislation  Is 
enacted  on  a  national  scale.  Furthermore,  the 
set  of  Impacts  analyzed  in  this  study,  while 
It  Includes  some  of  the  more  Important  Is- 
sues, does  not  necessarily  provide  the  com- 
plete set  of  Impacts  required  for  a  compre- 
hensive cost-benefit  evaluation  of  mandatory 
deposits.  Nevertheless,  the  material  presented 
can  provide  an  Important  Input  to  an  In- 
formed decision-making  process. 

FLIP-TOP    HAZARDS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  articles 
which  discuss  the  impacts  of  flip  tops  on 
the  health  of  humans  and  wildlife  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecti(Ki,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 

as  follows: 

(From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 

Association  | 
ALTTicurtrM  "Pop  Tops"  a  wat.ami  to  Chilb 
(By  John  D.  Burlington,  HJ}.) 
In  a  3>4-year  period,  seven  children  have 
been  treated  for  complications  of  Ingestion 
or  aspiration  of  pull  tabs  from  aluminum 
beverage  cans.  One  child  died  from  a  fistula 
between  the  esophagtis  and  a  branch  of  the 
aortic  arch,  and  two  children  suffered  esoph- 
ageal perforation  with  local  abscess  for- 
mation. Since  aluminum  absorbs  X-rays 
poorly,  the  pull  tabs  cannot  be  seen  In  fron- 
tal projection  If  they  overile  vertebral 
bodies.  Any  toddler  with  unexplained  altera- 
tion of  feeding  habits  or  persistent  respira- 
tory symptoms  requires  evaluation  for  an 
aspirated  or  Ingested  foreign  body.  (JAUA 
235:2614-2617,  1976). 

Physicians  have  been  alerted  by  Alexan- 
der et  al.'  Glass  and  (joodman,  and  others  to 
suspect  esophageal  foreign  bodies  In  chil- 
dren with  unexplained  respiratory  sfvap- 
toms.  Radiopaque  objects  are  easily  detected 
by  routine  roentgenographlc  examination  of 
the  neck  and  mediastinum,  but  radlolucent 
objects  still  go  undetected.  The  advent  of 
radlolucent  plastic  toys  that  are  frequently 
Included  In  breakfast  cereal  or  popcorn  as 
"prizes"  has  produced  a  substantial  number 
of  esophageal  obstructions  and  perforations 
In  children  To  this  list  of  child  health  haz- 
ards producing  esophageal  obstruction  with 
radlolucent  objects,  we  must  now  add  the 
ubiquitous  metal  strips  removed  from  "pop 
top"  beverage  cans.  These  shiny  pieces  of 
metal,  which  litter  the  pround  of  parks  and 
picnic  areas,  prove  Irresistible  to  ctirtous 
toddlers  or  children  crawling  In  the  grass. 
They  place  the  attractive  new  objects  into 
their  mouths  and  all  too  frequently  swaUow 
or  aspirate  them.  While  many  puU  tabs  un- 
doubtedly pass  undetected  through  the  gas- 
trointestinal tract,  this  report  outlines  the 
case  histories  of  seven  children  In  whom 
they  lodged  In  the  esophagus  or  were  as- 
pirated Into  the  airway  In  none  was  the  In- 
gestion witnessed  or  suspected.  Six  of  the 
children  survived  their  encounter,  but  one 
bled  to  death  from  erosion  of  the  pull  tab 
through  the  esophagus  Into  a  branch  of  the 
Innominate  artery. 

REPOKT    or    CASKS 

Case  1. — A  13-month-old  boy  was  brought 
to  hU  pedUtrlclan  because  of  a  two-week 
history  of  InablUty  to  take  any  table  food 
or  other  solids.  He  had  been  able  to  drink 
liquids  up  until  four  hours  prior  to  being 
seen.  At  that  time  he  was  unable  to  swallow 
his  saliva.  Chest  roentgenograms  demon- 
strated a  colimin  of  food  and  air  bubbles  ex- 
tending upward  from  the  level  of  the  aorUc 
arch.  He  underwent  esophagascopy  under 
general  anesthesU  and  a  large  amount  of 
food  was  removed  from  the  upper  portion  of 
the  esophagus.  A  sharp  metal  strip  from  a 
pop  top  lying  at  the  base  of  the  food  column 
was  removed  through  the  esophagoecope. 
There  were  local  ulcerations  In  the  esopha- 
gus but  no  evidence  of  perforaOon.  His  re- 
covery was  uneventful,  and  no  stricture  or 
other  comoUcatlon  de-'eloped. 

Case  2— An  11 -month-old  boy  was  seen 
because  of  high  fever,  difficult  r^lratlon. 
and  inability  to  swallow  liquids.  On  admis- 
sion to  tbe  hospital,  his  temperature  was 
40  C  rectallv.  and  he  was  extremely  Ul.  A 
chest  reoent<feno«Tam  showed  mediastinal 
widening  and  fluid  In  the  left  hemlthroax. 
Aspirated  fluid  showed  mixed  flora  on  Oram 
stain  and  yielded  a  mixture  of  Oram-'-osiaye 
and  Gram-negative  organisms.  After  la 
hours-  chest  drainage,  rehvdratlon  and  Infu- 
sion of  intravenous  antibiotics,  he  remained 
extremely  111    A  limited  barium  swallow  «t- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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unlnAtlon  showed  oonstder»ble  distortion  of 
the  upper  third  of  the  esophagus  In  the 
region  of  the  thoracic  Inlet  and  extravasation 
of  contrast  material  Into  the  medlastinun. 
After  furtner  rehydration,  he  underwent  a 
right  thoractomy  and  exploration  of  the 
upper  esophagus.  The  region  between  the 
aortic  arch  and  the  thoracic  Inlet  was 
densely  flbrotlc,  and  an  aboceas  cavity  con- 
tinuous with  the  esophagus  contained  a  free- 
floating  metallic  strip  from  a  pop  top.  The 
stiff  and  Infl&med  edges  of  the  esophageal 
perforation  were  loosely  approximated  with 
Interrupted  sutures  of  4/0  wire.  LArge  an- 
terior and  posterior  chest  tubes  were  placed 
In  the  right  portion  of  the  chest,  with  the 
tips  near  the  area  of  perforation.  A  Stanun 
gastrostom  was  placed  for  alimentation,  and 
a  sump  cAtheter  was  Inserted  Into  the  naso- 
pharynx to  minimize  passage  of  saliva  down 
the  esophagus. 

The  esophageal  closure  leaked  a  small 
amount  of  saliva  from  the  third  through  the 
seventh  day  but  ultimately  sealed  complete- 
ly. On  the  ninth  day.  the  tube  in  the  left  side 
of  the  chest  was  removed,  and  on  the  tenth 
and  14th  days  the  tubes  In  the  right  side  of 
the  chest  were  removed.  A  rather  long  stric- 
ture from  the  thoracic  Inlet  to  the  region  of 
the  aortic  arlch  developed,  which  required 
several  dilations  starting  one  month  after 
his  original  surgery.  After  five  dilations, 
the  esophagus  assumed  approximately  nor- 
mal caliber,  and  he  had  no  further  difficul- 
ties in  swallowing  The  gastrostomy  tube  was 
removed  approximately  nine  months  after 
the  original  operation  and  two  months  after 
his  last  dilation. 

Case  3. — A  4-month-old  Infant  was  ad- 
mitted because  of  a  coarse,  hacking  cough 
and  wheezing  respirations.  The  initial  diag- 
nosis of  croup  or  epiglottitis  could  not  be 
confirmed  by  lateral  roentgenograms  of  the 
airway.  When  his  symptoms  worsened,  he 
underwent  laryngoscopy  before  an  endo- 
tracheal tube  was  passed  to  relieve  his  air- 
way obstruction.  Wedged  between  the  vocal 
cords  was  a  roUed-up  roeUUlc  portion  of  a 
beverage  can  top.  This  was  removed  with 
forceps,  and  an  endotracheal  tube  was  passed 
into  his  airway.  Forty-eight  hours  later,  the 
endotracheal  tube  was  removed,  and  he  had 
no  further  difficulties. 

Case  4— A  2-year-old  boy  was  seen  for  a 
history  of  difficulty  In  swallowing  for  at  least 
one  year.  He  supposedly  had  had  several 
normal  barium  swallow  examinations  al- 
though our  initial  study  showed  a  distortion 
of  the  esophagus  m  the  portion  between  the 
thoracic  inlet  and  the  aortic  arch  There 
f^'it*"^.'^  be  deviation  of  the  esoohagus 
to  tne  left  and  an  apparent  diverticulum  or 
♦v^'i.*^^""'^  °^  *^*  esophagus  extending  to 
the  right.  Fluoroscopy  showed  the  entire  area 
somewhat  stiffened,  and  peristalsis  was 
abnormal. 

iUi  exploratory  operation  was  performed 
after  esophagoscopy  showed  only  the  devia- 

I  H/Ji*^fK"^*°'°«  °'  ">*  esophagus.  Through 
a  right  thoracotomy,  the  upper  portion  of 
the  esophagus  was  mobilized,  although  it 
was  deeoly  encased  in  scar.  To  the  right  and 
posterior  portion  of  the  esophagus  lay  a 
t^K^-  '*f^!  ■""""  ^■'"5-  ">  which  a  pun 
f^  ^  °**^**-  ^"^°"°ded  by  pus  and  old 
rood.  There  was  no  mucosal  lining    but  at 

a'T4'°°.!'  ^"^  °°'  P^"*"'"  to  imerentlate 
thTd^v^."",  ^''^  "**«»"  formation  from 
»^^  1!*''"^'"^  *^**  ^^  become  a  repos" 
tory  for  the  metal  strip  and  food. 

The  cavity  was  excised  as  much  as  nossibie 
»nd  the  esophagus  was  closed  prti^^i^  h 

S^"^«?efrfn'"?  °'  *'°  '^"^  *  lar^ge'c^l^^ 
s^t^rT^ff  5  P'**"*-  '**'»  't»  "P  near  the 

wture  line,  and  a  sump  catheter  was  placed 
tathe  nasopharynx.  A  small  amoun^f  sivU 
was  present  in  the  chest  tube  from  ^h^slc 
ond  to  the  fifth  day,  although  a  LiLTte 


meglumine  swallow  examination  performed 
on  the  tenth  day  showed  no  further  leakage. 
The  chest  tube  was  consequently  removed, 
and  he  required  four  dilations  of  a  long 
stricture  that  occurred  In  the  region  of  the 
perforation.  This  slowly  resolved,  and  al- 
though his  follow-up  has  been  sporadic,  he 
has  remained  asymptomatic. 

Case  6. — An  ll-month-old  boy  was  brought 
to  the  emergency  room  about  one  hour  after 
onset  of  an  episode  of  coughing  and  inter- 
mittent cyanosis.  This  had  begun  during  a 
family  picnic  at  a  public  picnic  ground.  On 
admission  to  the  hospital,  be  had  coarse 
breath  sounds  and  marked  dyspnea.  Chest 
roentgenogram,  including  inspiratory  and 
expiratory  x-ray  films  to  nUe  out  a  foreign 
body,  were  all  Interpreted  as  normal.  He  was 
placed  in  mist  and  given  postural  drainage 
and  bronchial  dilators  without  relief.  On  the 
following  morning,  he  underwent  broncho- 
scopy, and  the  metallic  tab  of  a  pop  top  was 
removed  from  the  region  of  the  carina.  His 
convalescence  was  uneventful. 

Case  6. — A  13-month -old  girl  appeared  in 
the  emergency  ward,  unable  to  swallow  her 
own  saliva.  Chest  roentgenograms  showed 
mediastinal  widening,  with  a  tiny  amount  of 
fluid  In  the  left  of  the  chest.  A  diatrlzoate 
mellumlne  swallow  examination  showed  com- 
plete obstruction  of  the  esophagus  at  the 
level  of  the  aortic  arch  but  not  extravasation 
of  contrast  material.  After  eight  hours  of 
■  rehydration  and  infusion  of  Intravenous  an- 
tibiotics, she  underwent  esophagoscopy  and 
had  a  large  amount  of  old  food  removed  from 
her  esophagus.  After  the  food  had  been  re- 
moved, it  was  not  possible  to  pass  the  esoph- 
agoscope  through  a  narrow  portion  of  the 
esophagus.  This  scope  was  removed  and  a  3V4 
F  bronchoscope  Inserted.  Through  the  tele- 
scope, a  small  metallic  foreign  body  could  be 
identified  deeply  embedded  In  granulation 
tissue.  At  this  point,  the  endoscopy  was  dis- 
continued, and  the  patient  was  returned  to 
the  recovery  room. 

On  the  following  day,  with  two  units  of 
cross-matched  blood  on  hand  and  with  tho- 
ractomy Instnmients  in  the  operating  room, 
the  endoscopy  was  repeated,  and  the  metallic 
foreign  body  was  removed  uneventfully. 
There  was  a  small  amount  of  bleeding  but 
no  evidence  of  perforation.  She  was  watched 
carefully  in  the  intensive  care  area  for  48 
hours,  with  a  nasopharyngeal  sump  tube  in 
place,  while  receiving  intravenous  fluids  and 
antibiotics.  After  48  hours,  the  diatrlzoate 
meglumlnes  study  was  repeated  and  showed  a 
small  but  distorted  limien  in  the  esophagxis 
and  no  extravasation  of  contrast  material.  By 
the  fourth  day.  she  was  afebrile,  and  her  vital 
signs  had  returned  to  normal.  She  then  be- 
gan a  diet  of  clear  liquids  and  advanced  to  a 
soft  diet  over  the  next  48  hours. 

Two  weeks  later,  she  was  admitted  because 
of  inability  to  swallow  her  saliva,  and  on  ex- 
amination she  had  food  impacted  above  a 
stricture  in  her  esophagus  The  food  was  re- 
moved through  an  esophagoscope.  and  a  flll- 
form  dilator  was  passed  through  the  area  of 
the  stricture.  The  filiform  dilator  was  fol- 
lowed with  dilators  up  to  12  P.  and  then  a 
No.  8  polyethylene  feeding  catheter  was  in- 
serted through  the  nostril  Into  her  stomach 
She  received  tube  feedings  for  approximately 
one  week  and  then  underwent  an  esophage^ 
dilation  again.  Over  the  next  three  months 
the  stricture  slowly  softened,  and  she  re- 
quired no  further  dilations.  She  is  now 
asymptomatic. 

Case  7. — An  ll-month-old  boy  had  been 
seen  in  several  different  emergency  rooms 
over  a  period  of  ten  days  because  of  noisy 
breathing  and  diminished  intake  of  food  and 
liquid.  Numerous  chest  roentgenograms  were 
taken,  including  a  study  of  the  entire  airway 
from  nasopharynx  to  mainstem  bronchi. 
These  were  interpreted  as  normal.  On  the 
day  of  admission,  he  had  passed  several  tarry 


stools,  and  his  hematocrit  reading  dropped 
from  38  percent  to  14  percent.  Transfusion 
with  packed  red  blood  ceUs  In  the  intensive 
care  area  raised  his  hematocrit  reading  to 
25  percent.  After  six  hours  of  stable  vital 
signs,  he  suddenly  became  ashen,  his  blood 
pressure  dropped  to  unobtainable  levels,  and 
bradycardia  developed.  Resuscitation  re- 
quired 460  ml  of  saline  and  250  ml  of  packed 
red  blood  cells,  approximately  one  blood 
volume  for  this  lO-kg  child,  administered 
over  approximately  25  minutes.  When  hU 
resuscitation  was  complete,  he  began  to 
vomit  large  volume*  of  bright  red  blood, 
and  his  abdomen  distended  rapidly. 

With  a  preoperative  diagnosis  of  upper 
gastrointestinal  bleeding  probably  originat- 
ing from  the  stomach,  he  was  taken  to  the 
operating  room.  Rapid  exploration  of  his 
stomach  and  the  duodenum  showed  blood 
to  be  welling  up  from  the  esophagus.  Exam- 
ination of  the  lumen  of  the  esophagus 
showed  no  evidence  of  mucosal  tears  sug- 
gestive of  a  Mallory-Welss  syndrome  of 
esophageal  varices.  A  sterile  proctoscope  In- 
serted In  the  distal  portion  of  the  esophagus 
showed  only  that  bright  red  blood  was  gush- 
ing down  from  above  The  incisions  were 
closed  with  a  single  running  suture.  The  pa- 
tient underwent  esophagoscopy  from  above 
but  bleeding  was  so  brisk  that  no  informa- 
tion was  obtained. 

Through  a  left  thoractomy.  the  distal  por- 
tion of  the  esophagus  was  freed  up  from 
the  diaphragm  to  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  An 
umbilical  tape  tied  about  the  esophagus  just 
below  the  aortic  arch  showed  that  the  bleed- 
ing was  coming  from  above.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  esophagus  between  the  thoractlc 
inlet  and  the  aortic  arch  viras  then  freed 
up.  and  external  compression  here  demon- 
strated that  the  bleeding  was  from  behind 
the  aortic  arch.  The  portion  of  the  esopha- 
gus below  the  arch  was  opened  linearly. 
and  with  a  finger  in  the  esophagus,  bleed- 
ing could  be  temporarily  tamponaded  by 
pressing  upwards  against  the  aortic  arch. 
During  the  hurried  dissection  of  the  aortic 
arch  in  an  attempt  to  control  bleeding, 
blood  loss  exceeded  our  ability  to  replace 
it,  and  the  patient  lost  all  vital  signs.  Each 
time  the  patient  was  resuscitated  the  mas- 
sive bleeding  recurred,  and  after  20  minutes 
he  had  fixed,  dilated  pupils,  so  further  ef- 
forts were  abandoned. 

At  postmortem  examination,  there  was  a 
deep  ulceration  within  the  esophagus  that 
conformed  exactly  to  the  metallic  tab  of  a 
pop  top.  There  was  also  a  large  perforation 
of  the  esophagus  into  the  region  of  the 
aortic  arch,  although  no  direct  conununlca- 
tlon  could  be  demonstrated  with  the  aorta. 
Presumably  the  sharp  Irregular  tip  of  the 
metal  strip  had  eroded  through  into  one  of 
the  great  vessels  or  perha'-s  a  bronchial  ves- 
sel. The  foreign  body  was  not  obtained  from 
the  gastrointestinal  tract  at  the  time  of 
autopsy,  although  retrospective  review  of 
the  chest  roentgenograma  taken  several  days 
before  showed  a  metallic  object  in  the  esoph- 
agus behind  the  aortic  arch  that  conformed 
in  outline  to  a  metal  pull  tab. 

COMMENT 

Thin  strips  of  aluminum  that  become 
lodged  in  the  esophagus  are  particularly 
difficult  to  detect  roentgenograoh'cally  un- 
less they  are  looked  for  specifically.'  Flat 
objects  such  as  coins  invariably  become 
oriented  transversely  in  the  esophagus  since 
this  represents  its  greatest  diameter.*  In 
children,  most  objects  that  do  not  pass  the 
esophagus  become  impacted  at  the  thoracic 
Inlet  or  above  the  aortic  arch  where  the 
esophagus  overlies  the  vertebral  column. 
Thus,  the  outline  of  foreign  bodies  in  this 
portion  of  the  esophagus  is  projected  over 
the  image  of  the  vertebrae  in  routine  pos- 
teroanterlor  or  anteroposterior  chest  roent- 
genograms. 
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Alexander  et  al  have  shown  that  absorp- 
tion of  x-rays  by  a  substance  is  roughly  pro- 
portional to  its  density.  Thus,  fat  is  leas 
dense  than  water,  and  small  shards  of  glass 
with  a  density  of  2.4  to  2.8  may  not  be  detec- 
table roentgenographically  when  Imbedded 
in  tissue.  Aluminum  with  a  density  of  2.7  has 
much  the  same  radlodensity  as  glass,  so  that 
the  pull  tabs,  which  are  made  of  aluminum 
0.2  mm  thick,  show  only  a  faint  shadow  on 
an  ordinary  roentgenogram.  In  the  lateral 
projection,  a  pull  tab  in  the  esophagus  pre- 
sents 14  mm  of  aluminum  In  its  greatest 
diameter,  so  that  recognition  should  be  fa- 
cilitated. Viewing  this  portion  of  the  esoph- 
agus without  interference  from  projection  of 
th&  arms  and  shoulders  takes  special  effort 
in  positioning  the  patient. 

Since  many  of  the  Ingestions  or  aspira- 
tions involving  toddlers  are  not  witnessed  by 
an  adult,  the  history  obtained  by  the  first 
physician  to  see  the  child  may  not  suggest 
a  foreign  body.  However,  persistant  respira- 
tory symptoms  and  any  change  In  eating 
habits  should  be  evaluated  by  posteroanterior 
and  lateral  chest  roentgenograms  with  in- 
splratory-expiratory  views  If  Indicated.  The 
neck  and  nasopharynx  should  be  included  In 
all  such  examinations.  If  these  are  normal 
and  there  Is  no  evidence  of  mediastinal  ab- 
scess or  free  air.  a  contrast  study  of  the 
esophagus  using  thickened  barium  will  fre- 
quently show  plastic,  fish  bones,  or  an  alumi- 
num foreign  body  lodged  in  the  esophagus. 

The  metal  strip  from  a  pop  top  is  usually 
bent  into  a  hook  shape  as  it  Is  removed  from 
the  can.  When  the  ring  separates  from  the 
bent  metal  strip,  it  leaves  a  serrated  edge 
and  two  sharp  comers.  Thus,  if  diagnosis  is 
delayed,  these  sharp  edges  will  perforate  the 
esophagus  and  cause  mediastlnltls  or  erode 
into  the  mediastinal  vessel.  Safety  pins 
lodged  in  the  esophagus  have  caused  aortic 
arch  perforation  and  acute  cardiac  tam- 
ponade.' but  since  they  are  made  of  spring 
steel,  they  are  more  readily  Identified  roent- 
genographically than  are  aluminum  pull 
tabs.  All  parents  must  be  cautioned  about 
the  hazard  of  discarded  pull  tabs  just  as 
they  are  now  about  the  hazards  of  the  open 
safety  pin  left  within  an  Infant's  reach  dur- 
ing a  diaper  change. 

[Prom  the  Defenders  of  Wildlife.  June  1975] 
Deadly       Throwawats — Plastic       Six-Pack 

Binders    and    Metal    Pull    Tabs    Doom 

Wildlife 

(By  Penny  Ward) 

A  big  brown  pelican  is  cruising  Florida's 
coastal  salt  flats  hunting  for  food.  He  dives 
at  a  shadow  in  the  water,  snaps  at  it.  and 
In  a  moment  finds  his  prey  choking  him.  It 
somehow  wraps  around  his  neck,  then  loops 
over  his  bill.  In  panic,  the  pelican  files  back 
to  his  roost  In  the  mangroves  and  claws  at 
his  adversary.  Soon  his  foot  is  entangled. 
The  pelican  continues  to  fight,  but  in  a  little 
while  he  is  dead,  strangled  by  his  mysterious 
antagonist. 

The  pelican  mistook  a  plastic  six-pack  can 
binder  for  a  fish.  He  became  another  wildlife 
victim  of  an  unthinking  and  uninformed 
person,  who  probably  tossed  the  plastic  trash 
into  the  water  without  knowing  It  could 
harm  a  wild  animal. 

Wild  creatures  are  beginning  to  suffer  the 
fallout  of  our  burgeoning  solid  waste  litter. 
The  "throwaway"  beverage  container  Is  the 
chief  viuian.  "No-deposit,  no-retum"  Utter 
grows  about  eight  percent  annually.  Last 
year  some  three  billion  throwawavs  ended  up 
on  our  roadsides  and  recreation  areas  Even 
our  most  pristine  reserves  have  become  the 
final  resting  places  for  millions  of  e-<8y-to- 
tote  containers  and  their  by-nroducts.  the 
flip-top  pull-Ubs  and  plastic  six-pack 
binders. 


WhUe  humans  see  this  Utter  as  an  aes- 
thetic blight,  animals  see  it  as  a  possible 
source  of  food.  "The  big  projlem  with  plastic 
can  binders  Is  that  grazing  and  wading  birds 
are  curious  and  nibble  or  dive  at  them."  says 
Frank  Kenney.  of  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  "They  manage  to  tangle  them  over 
their  heads,  a  foot  gets  involved,  and  they 
strangle  in  the  ensuing  fight." 

The  tame,  curious  brown  pelican — already 
a  candidate  for  the  endangered  species  list — 
is  among  the  most  vulnerable  to  such  en- 
trapment. But  many  states  have  recorded 
similar  deaths  among  other  types  of  water- 
fowl. Aside  from  the  pelican,  the  most  com- 
mon victims  are  gulls,  ducks,  and  geese. 

If  entanglement  doesn't  strangle  the  bird. 
It  may  starve  to  death.  Dr.  Martin  Wijey,  a 
Maryland  wildlife  biologist,  describes  the 
plight  of  a  seagull  he  saw  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 
"The  bird  had  the  plastic  rings  jammed  be- 
tween the  mandibles  of  his  bill  and  stretched 
over  the  back  of  his  head.  He  could  fly,  but  of 
course  he  couldn't  eat.  I  watched  him  for 
days  but  couldnt  get  close.  I  knew  he  was 
doomed." 

Some  entangled  animals  may  be  able  to 
function,  but  they  become  social  outcasts. 
Michigan  biologists  found  a  Canada  goose 
with  plastic  rings  merely  threaded  loosely 
over  his  neck.  Though  he  was  healthy,  the 
rest  of  the  geese  on  the  lake  picked  on  him 
unmercifully.  The  gander  was  eventually 
caught  and  the  rings  removed,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  solve  his  marital  problems.  His  mate 
and  goslings  had  found  the  tra«h  decoration 
Eo  bl'^arre  that  they  had  abandoned  him. 

Small  birds  have  similar  problems  with  the 
little  pull-tab  rings  from  beverage  cans. 
Some  species  find  them  attractive  as  nesting 
materials.  A  member  of  Washininon.  D.C.'s 
Ai'dubon  Natumllst^  .Society  tells  of  a  car- 
dinal found  dead  with  a  pull-tab  ring 
jammed  over  its  face.  She  thinks  that  the 
bird  was  partially  bUnded  and  died  of  expo- 
sure or  exhaustion. 

These  sparkling  little  rings  are  also  attrac- 
tive to  fish — in  fact,  some  fishermen  use 
them  as  spinners  ahead  of  bait.  Biologists  In 
Michigan  and  California  have  discovered 
flngerllng  trout  girdled  by  pull-tab  rings. 
They  theorize  the  fish  struck  at  the  shiny 
rings,  missed,  shot  through  and  got  stuck. 
In  both  cases  the  trout  were  about  six  Inches 
long.  Miracles  of  growth,  the  fish  were  stUI 
quite  active  when  discovered,  thoueh  the 
rlnes  were  slowlv  cutting  their  bodies  in  half. 

Bigger  fish  sometimes  swallow  the  rings, 
which  they  perceive  as  food  or  as  aggravating 
Intruders  in  their  territories.  Pull-tabs  are 
occasionally  discovered  by  sportsfishermen  In 
the  stomachs  of  nanfish.  trout,  salmon,  and 
other  fish  which  "strike."  as  opposed  to  bot- 
tom feeders  which  "taste."  The  rlne  mav  just 
ride  along  hamJes«ly  Inside  the  fish,  but  if 
pushed  into  the  digestive  tract,  it  can  fatally 
lacerate  or  Impact  the  s'-stem.  (Interestingly. 
ma*or  hospitals  across  the  U.S.  reoort  pull- 
tabs  showing  un  in  human  stom'tchs.  In- 
advertentlv  swallowed  by  a  t>erron  w>'o'd 
dropped  the  tab  into  the  can  Thev  are  diffi- 
cult to  detect  by  X-ray  and  often  require 
ma'or  sur^erv  to  remo'-e.^ 

All  gra'^ng  animals  domestic  and  wild, 
accidentally  eat  bits  of  trash.  Ranchers  who 
lease  state  or  federal  lands  which  permit 
public  recreation  are  particularly  concerned 
ahout  f-e  (lange-s  litter  rwes  to  tbeir 
herds — dangers  often  revealed  during 
autopsy.  E.  P.  Harvey,  general  manager  of  a 
large  family  ranch  operation  which  includes 
five  wildlife  refuges  in  the  Southwest,  has 
for  manv  vears  studied  the  problem.  "Domes- 
tic animals  will  chew,  taste,  smell,  and  in- 
vestigate all  sorts  of  things."  Harvey  says. 
"■rhev'll  eat  nails.  puU-tabs  nlastlc  Items, 
small  can  Uds.  wire,  bones,  and  plastic  bags." 
Harvey  says  that  whUe  Ingested  litter  rarely 
kills  an  animal  unless  the  object  punctures 


the  digestive  tract  or  Impacts  the  bowel,  tha 
trash  diet  leaves  the  animal  In  poor  physical 
condition. 

"We  know  a  good  deal  about  domestic  ani- 
mals ingesting  harmful  objects,  but  Uttl* 
about  wildlife."  Harvey  sa}8.  "Prom  ob- 
servation, however,  we  know  wildlife  Is  In- 
terested In  the  same  things  as  domestic 
animals,  so  we  can  assume  the  results  are 
similar." 

The  beverage  contaliter  Itself — steel,  alu- 
minum, or  glass — creates  special  hazards. 
Broken  bottles  and  cans  cripple  Uvestock 
and  wildlife.  Horseback  riders  hesitate  to 
ride  in  road  ditches  for  this  reason. 

WhUe  wild  animals  are  more  alert  and 
cautious  than  their  domestic  counterparts, 
rancher  Harvey  says  that  in  some  Instances 
deer  and  antelope  put  their  feet  through 
beverage  cans.  When  the  hoof  breaks 
through,  the  sharp  edges  can  cut  off  Vbt 
blood  supply,  crippling  the  animal  or  causing 
an  open  wound.  "The  lameness  may  lead  to 
death  by  predatlon  or  severe  weather,  or  the 
wound  can  become  the  target  of  fatal  Insect 
infection." 

Perhaps  these  Utter-reUted  tragedies  don't 
comprise  a  major  threat  to  wildlife,  yet  the 
examples  recorded  are  only  the  tip  of  the 
Iceberg.  The  incidents  are  symptoms  of  a 
deteriorating  environment.  The  condition  of 
oiu-  wUdlUe  is  an  index  of  the  quaUty  of  our 
own  Uvea. 

A  growing  threat  to  animals,  Utter  is 
already  a  plague  to  himaans.  Our  wayside  Ut- 
ter amounts  to  as  much  as  four  million  tons 
per  year,  and  we  q>ent  $200  mlUlon  per  year 
to  retrieve  It.  About  Zb'^c  of  the  total.  1.4 
million  tons,  Is  made  up  of  throwaway  tMttles 
and  cans.  And  it  compounds  every  day  l>e- 
cause  glass  and  aluminum  vlrtuaUy  never 
break  down  in  the  environment.  The  Utter 
not  only  clutters  our  roadsides,  but  it  defaces 
our  most  pristine  areas.  An  outdoorsmskn 
who  feels  he  s  exploring  an  area  where  no  one 
has  trod  is  likely  to  find  an  empty  beer  can 
that  dictates  otherwise.  Some  remote  back- 
packing trails  glitter  with  bottles,  cans,  and 
pop  tops. 

BeUeving  that  what  we  can't  see  wont 
hurt  us,  some  people  have  turned  our  lake 
and  river  bottoms  into  dumps.  In  1972,  Dan 
Carleson.  a  fishery  biologist  for  tlie  Oregon 
Game  Commission,  made  a  series  of  dives  to 
survey  the  bottom  of  that  stale  s  serene  and 
beautiful  Diamond  Lake.  He  found  a  under- 
water nightmare.  Carleson  calculated  that 
the  lake  bottom  was  stre»-n  with  44.500 
empty  beverage  containers. 

And  Carleson  could  only  count  bottles  and 
cans  which  were  visible.  SUt  has  a  tendency 
to  slowly  bury  lU  garbage.  "We  found  that 
as  our  knees  and  swim  fins  sank  Into  the  ooze 
we  bumped  Into  a  tremendous  amount  of  Ut- 
ter that  settled  into  the  bottom,"  Carleson 
said.  Commenting  on  Carleson "s  report,  the 
editor  of  the  Oregon  Game  Bulletin  U- 
mented,  "It  appears  that  at  the  rate  we're 
going,  DlamoDd  Lake  could  become  a 
landfiU." 

This  garbage,  settled  Into  lake  and  stream 
bottoms,  causes  frequent  injuries  to  swim- 
mers and  waders.  It  also  presents  road  haz- 
ards to  fish.  Pish  have  accldenu  too,  but  they 
are  seldom  discovered  or  recorded  A  few 
years  ago  a  biologist  for  the  Oregon  Game 
Commission  foimd  a  beer  can  containing 
about  50  dead  hatchllng  trout  in  the  Rogue 
River.  He  theorized  the  trout  either  were  at- 
tracted by  their  blurred  reflections  In  the 
metal,  or  perceived  the  dark  hole  in  the  can 
ton  as  shelter.  Once  they  followed  the  leader 
inside,  they  became  lost  In  the  crowded  dark- 
ness and  suffocated. 

A  fisherman  at  Oregon's  Unity  Reservoir 
last  winter  hauled  out  a  three-pound  raln- 
bow  trout  wedged  tightly  In  a  broken  beer 
bottle.  And  a  Michigan  fisherman  hooked  a 
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tormented  21-lnch  pike  which  w»s  being 
slowly  decapitated  by  a  slz-pack  binder  en- 
circling Its  body. 

Nowadays  Utter  creates  more  than  an 
aesthetic  barrier  between  human  beings  and 
nature.  It  creates  physical  barriers  In  the 
forms  of  barbed  wire,  locked  gates,  and  no- 
trespasslng  signs.  The  Pennsylvania  Plah 
Commission  reports,  "Lltterbugs  are  largely 
responsible  for  posting  by  private  landowners 
along  our  streams  and  lakes."  The  story  Is  the 
same  In  other  states — more  and  more  land 
Is  being  closed  to  public  access  as  land- 
owners lose  patience  with  those  who  Utter 
their  property. 

Litter  Is  the  most  obvious  sin  throw- 
aways  commit  against  our  society:  ft  Isn't 
the  greatest  More  serious  sins  are  the  wan- 
ton wast«  of  our  energy  and  resources.  Last 
year  Americans  used  over  60  billion  disposa- 
ble beverage  containers.  The  amount  of  elec- 
trical and  fossil-fuel  energy  squandered  In 
manufacturing  these  throwaways  Is  stagger- 
ing. According  to  studies  based  on  1972  fig- 
ures— when  we  used  eight  bUUon  fewer  con- 
tainers than  last  year — our  throwaways  cost 
enough  energy  to  heat  two  million  three- 
bedroom  homes  In  the  mld-Atlantlc  states 
for  eight  months.  In  other  terms,  the  throw- 
aways used  enough  energy  to  satisfy  the 
annual  electrical  needs  of  9.1  million  people. 
In  comparison  to  a  returnable  container  sys- 
tem. In  which  a  bottle  makes  about  ten  round 
trips  between  consiimer  and  bottler,  out 
tbrowaway  system  costs  the  equivalent  of 
five  million  gallons  of  gasoline  per  day.  That 
means,  in  effect,  that  the  equivalent  of  4^ 
ounces  of  gasoline  Is  wasted  In  making  each 
12-ounce  container.  The  figures  for  alumi- 
num cans  are  more  shocking  stUl :  To  use  an 
aluminum  can.  we  waste  the  energy  equiv- 
alent of  more  than  half  the  can's  capacity  In 
gasoline. 

In  1972  beverage  container  production  re- 
quired two  million  tons  of  steel.  6  2  million 
tons  of  glass,  and  575.000  tons  of  aluminum. 
This  use  accounts  for  45  percent  of  all  glass 
and  8  percent  of  all  aluminum  production 
In  the  country,  and  is  the  biggest  single 
demand  on  our  glass  and  aluminum  sup- 
plies. WhUe  world  supplies  of  these  resources 
are  not  critically  short,  we  depend  on  foreign 
countries  for  33  percent  of  our  iron  ore.  and 
84  percent  of  our  bauxite.  In  these  politically 
troubled  times,  such  dependency  la  dubiotis. 
The  convenience  of  throwaways  Isn't  free. 
Consumers  pay  the  price.  With  a  disposable 
container  we  actually  pay  three  times  Once 
when  we  purchase  It.  once  when  we  dispose 
of  It.  and  once  to  have  it  laid  to  rest. 

Beverages  In  throwaways  are  as  much  as  40 
percent  more  expensive  than  drinks  in  n- 
tumable/reflllable  bottles  According  to  the 
beverage  Industry's  own  figures.  5«  percent 
of  the  cost  of  a  container  of  beer  Is  the  con- 
tainer itself.  Americans  spend  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion per  year  for  the  throwaway  luxury,  but 
because  of  price-marketing  procedures  In 
many  stores,  they're  not  aot  to  be  aware  of 
it.  ^r  example,  eleht  throwaway  bottles  of 
soda  may  be  marked  tl  61  Eight  equivalent 
returnable*  may  also  be  marked  «1.61.  but 
the  consumer  will  pet  back  40  cents,  or  25 
percent  of  the  purchase  price,  when  he  re- 
turns the  bottles. 

Even  after  it  has  been  purchased,  the 
throwaway  keeps  on  costing.  Once  the  bever- 
age container  is  emptied,  there  it  Is— a 
throwawav  to  be  thrown  away.  Beverage  con- 
tainers make  up  the  most  rapidly  growing 
category  of  waste  In  the  national  trash  can. 
They  comprise  about  seven  percent  of  the 
total  of  our  garbage,  second  only  to  news- 
papers. (Garbage  means  solid  waste  thrown 
In  trash  cans  as  ooposed  to  waste  which  be- 
comes litter  )  EPA  projects  that  at  current 
rates  Americans  will  toss  out  11.3  million 
tons  of  beverage  containers  In  1976.  If  the 
cost  per  ton  to  ooUect  and  dispose  of  solid 


waste  remains  stable,  getting  rid  of  aU  those 
bottles  and  cans  will  cost  us  nearly  (200  mU- 
Uon  annually  by  the  Bicentennial. 

We  are  the  world's  leading  garbage-pro- 
ducing nation.  New  York,  for  example,  cre- 
ates more  garbage  than  London  and  Tokyo 
combined.  While  New  York's'  population  rose 
only  1.5  percent  since  1960.  iU  garbage  pro- 
duction rose  42  percent.  We  are  running  out 
of  space  for  all  that  garbage.  A  1973  survey 
by  the  National  League  of  Cities  revealed 
that  nearly  half  otir  cities  wlU  run  out  of 
refuse  landfill  capacity  by  1978. 

The  throwaway  came  to  us  about  16  years 
ago.  in  an  age  of  opulence.  Its  initiation 
Into  society  accompanied  big  gaijdy  oars  and 
gasoline  wars.  The  term  energy  shortage 
hadn't  been  coined.  Our  resources  appeared 
never  ending,  and  national  environmental 
concern  was  still  many  years  oB. 

But  today  big  gaudy  cans  and  gasoline 
wars  have  left  the  scene,  and  many  people 
think  the  throwaway  should  be  likewise.  In 
recent  years  over  350  bills  to  regulate  bever- 
age conUlners  have  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress, or  at  sute  and  local  levels.  Oregon. 
Vermont,  and  South  Dakota  already  restrict 
throwaways.  Several  other  states  are  close  to 
passing  bills.  Scores  of  cities  and  counties 
have  passed  such  legislation,  which  at  all 
levels  has  been  upheld  in  court  tests. 

The  Oregon  bottle  bUl  was  enacted  in  late 
1972.  It  required  a  niandatory  five-cent  de- 
posit on  beverage  containers,  and  banned 
puir-tab  rings.  Oregon's  success  with  the  bill 
prompted  Republican  Senator  Mark  Hatfield 
to  Introduce  federal  legislation  requiring  a 
mandatory  deposit  and  banning  of  pull-tab 
rings.  The  bUl  (S.  613)  would  be  phased  in 
nationally  over  a  three-year  period. 

Hatfield's  bill  is  rapidly  gaining  support, 
but  it  is  bitterly  opposed  by  the  steel,  glass, 
aluminum,  and  container  industries,  along 
with  soft  drink  bottlers  and  brewers.  Fear- 
ing the  inconvenience  and  possible  loss  in 
profits,  these  groups  spend  millions  each  year 
to  fight  container  legislation. 

The  manufacturers  say  that  such  legisla- 
tion will  raise  prices,  lower  consumption, 
create  unemployment,  and  fall  to  reduce  lit- 
ter Certainly  the  change  would  create  initial 
logistical  problems  for  industry.  The  net  re- 
sult, however,  appears  worth  the  effort.  Ore- 
gon reports  that  beverage  prices  have  risen 
since  1972 — but  they've  risen  evenrwhere, 
largely  due  to  increased  sugar  prices.  Ore- 
gon's beverage  prices  are  in  line  with  those 
of  neighboring  Washington  state,  which  does 
not  yet  have  a  bottle  bill.  Beer  and  soft 
drink  sales  in  Oregon  continued  to  climb 
after  the  law  was  enacted.  Significantly.  Ore- 
gon also  reports  the  shift  to  retumables  re- 
sulted In  a  net  gain  in  employment  While 
there  was  a  shift  in  the  types  of  Jobs,  the 
move  created  more  total  Jobs  in  Industries. 
In  fact.  Maryland's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors recently  projected  that  if  Maryland 
returned  to  retumables,  there'd  be  a  net  in- 
crease of  1500  Jobs  generating  $18  5  million 
in  personal  Income. 

Both  Oregon  and  Vermont  report  a  heart- 
ening decrease  in  litter  following  container 
legislation.  Oregon  initially  reported  bever- 
age container  litter  down  80  to  90  percent, 
and  recently  reported  total  litter  has  dropped 
as  much  as  46  percent.  Lake  Diamond  may 
not  become  a  landfill  after  all.  Vermont's 
Agency  of  Environmental  Conservation  re- 
ports that  even  opponents  of  their  bottle 
bill  now  agree  that  legislation  has  greatly 
decreased  beverage-related  litter  along  that 
state's  roadsides. 

The  Vermont  agency  reports  that  the  op- 
position attempted  to  cloud  the  litter  reduc- 
tion issue  by  counting  containers  placed  In 
roadside  trash  receptacles  along  with  high- 
way litter,  and  comparing  the  tally  with  pre- 
bottle   law    statistics   which    counted   only 


roadside  litter.  Despite  statistical  games,  rea- 
son dictates  people  are  much  less  likely  to 
throw  away  something  of  specific  value  than 
something  Intended  to  be  thrown  away. 

The  Industries  opposing  container  leglslar- 
tlon  point  to  recycling  and  cleanup  cam- 
paigns as  alternatives.  Recycling,  however, 
does  not  yet  offer  sufficient  monetary  reward 
to  be  successful.  Only  half  a  cent  is  usually 
offered  for  cans,  the  more  recyclable  of  the 
two  container  types.  Only  16  percent  of  all 
aluminum  cans  made  it  back  to  recyclers 
last  year.  The  statistics  for  glass  are  worse. 
There  are  only  about  100  glass  recycling  cen- 
ters in  the  entire  U.S.  Old  glass  is  only  worth 
about  $20  a  ton,  and  takes  more  money  and 
energy  to  recycle.  The  expense  and  logistics 
of  hauling  materials  in  for  recycling  has 
dampened  the  volunteer  enthusiasm  which 
sprung  out  of  Earth  Day  movements.  In  too 
many  cases,  cities  and  charity  organizations 
which  sponsored  recycling  campaigns  wound 
up  losing  money. 

Certainly  recycling  centers  are  growing  as 
cities  begin  to  realize  there's  money  and 
energy  in  municipal  trash.  And  recycling 
does  save  energy  and  resources.  When  the 
EPA  examined  the  various  energy  require- 
ments of  nine  beverage  container  systems,  it 
found  that  the  pull-tab  aluminum  can,  with 
a  15-percent  rate  of  recycling,  was  ranked 
ninth,  the  worst,  for  delivering  1000  gallons 
of  beer.  A  retumable/refillable  glass  bottle 
system  was  ranked  first. 

Recycling  is  most  valuable  as  a  comple- 
ment to  a  system  which  produces  less  waste 
in  the  first  place.  A  return  to  retumables  is 
in  fact  the  ultimate  in  recycling.  It  places 
a  significant  rather  than  a  token  bounty  on 
containers.  A  deposit  container  which  is  ex- 
travagantly discarded  becomes  someone  else's 
nickel.  And  when  a  ten-trip  returnable  comes 
to  the  end  of  its  Journey,  It  can  then  be 
recycled. 

Clean-up  campaigns,  like  recycling,  are 
also  valuable  follow-ups.  but  they  wUl  not 
eliminate  litter  by  themselves.  Two  of  the 
largest  national  campaigns  are  "Keep  Amer- 
ica Beautiful  "  and  "Pitch  In."  KAB  is  spon- 
sored largely  by  beverage  container  indus- 
tries and  their  suppliers,  along  with  retail 
food  distributors  and  fast  food  chains.  "Pitch 
In"  is  sponsored  by  the  American  Brewers 
Association.  While  any  clean-up  effort  is  to 
be  praised,  these  Industry  campaigns  are  no 
more  than  we  might  expect  from  the  Initia- 
tors of  the  problem.  And  although  both 
organizations  claim  to  work  toward  litter  re- 
duction, they  actually  lobby  against  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  throwaways. 

Industry  argues  that  litter  Is  a  behavioral 
problem  which  can  be  solved  through  educa- 
tion. Yet  it's  difficult  to  imagine  anyone  who 
has  not  been  exposed  to  antiUtter  propa- 
ganda. In  fact,  containers  themselves  now 
bear  a  message  reading  "Please  Don't  Litter." 
But  the  problem  increases.  Without  nipping 
waste  production  in  the  bud.  our  litter  prob- 
lem won't  go  away. 

Proponents  of  beverage  container  legisla- 
tion are  winning  inch  by  inch.  Several  recent 
surveys  at  both  state  and  national  levels  in- 
dicate that  citizens  overwhelmingly  favor 
returning  to  retumables.  Their  chances  of 
doing  so  voluntarily  are  slim,  since  In  most 
areas  very  few  beverages  are  available  In  re- 
turnable bottles. 

Although  concerned  citizens  view  con- 
tainer legislation  at  state  and  local  levels 
as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  they  believe 
the  most  logical  and  desirable  legislation  Is 
Hatfield's  Senate  BUl  613.  A  federal  law 
would  create  national  uniformity  and  elimi- 
nate a  series  of  dravim-out  battles.  In  the 
minds  of  many.  It's  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come. 

Opponent  Industries  will  suffer  some  pains 
as  a  result  of  change,  but  it's  difficult  to 


imagine  that  these  corporate  giants  wont 
land  Oil  their  feet.  Manufacturers  might  well 
do  better  to  spend  time  and  money  on  posi- 
tive efforts  to  facilitate  the  mo.e  to  a  re- 
turnable system.  They  could  create  a  short, 
squatty  space-saving  oottle.  standardised  for 
use  by  more  than  one  distributor.  The  label 
would  sllU  Identify  the  product,  and  the 
standardization  would  solve  sorting  and 
distribution  problems. 

Several  franchise  bottlers  have  recently 
voluntarily  switched  to  retumables,  and  real- 
ized Increases  In  sales  and  profit.  Joyce  Bev- 
erages In  Chicago  made  the  switch  In  1973. 
During  the  first  >ear.  sales  of  Joyce's  Orange 
Crush  were  up  87  percent. 

A  7-UP  bottler  recently  stated  in  a  bev- 
erage Industry  newsletter,  ".  .  .  II  by  our  own 
volition,  we  got  rid  of  the  pull-top  can  and 
throwaway  bottles,  we'd  make  fortunes. 
While  at  corporate  levels  beverage  industries 
BtlU  reject  the  Idea,  local  franchised  pioneers 
of  the  switch  are  pleased  with  the  results. 

It's  unlikely  many  of  us  will  resent  the 
switch  to  retumables,  given  what  we've  to 
gain.  This  Is,  after  all,  the  only  planet  we 
have.  Its  condition  is  a  good  Index  to  the 
quality  of  our  lives.  Our  fellow  creatures — 
the  birds,  animals,  and  fish — must  rely  on 
our  Intelligence  and  rational  behavior  to 
protect  their  world  and  ours. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  conclusion.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  quote 
from  the  industry's  own  publication, 
Beverage  World: 

The  returnable  system  Is  proving  to  be  the 
energy  saver  and  litter  deterrent  that  the 
environmentalists  preached  it  would  be. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  97th  Congress 
will  show  the  courage  to  pass  this  bill. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  continue  our 
waste  ethic.  I  ask  that  the  Beverage 
Container  Reuse  and  Recycling  Act  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

8.709 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  tue  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Beverage  Container 
Reuse  and  Recycling  Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  PUSPOSES 

Sec.  2.  Congress  finds  and  declares  that: 

( 1 )  The  failure  to  reuse  and  recycle  empty 
beverage  containers  represents  a  significant 
and  unnecessary  waste  of  Important  na- 
tional energy  and  material  resources. 

(2)  The  Uttering  of  empty  beverage  con- 
tainers constitutes  a  public  nuisance,  safety 
hazard,  and  esthetic  blight  and  imposes 
upon  public  and  private  agencies  unneces- 
sary costs  for  the  collection  and  removal  of 
such  cot.tainers. 

(3)  Empty  beverage  containers  constitute 
a  significant  and  rapidly  growing  proportion 
of  municipal  solid  waste,  disposal  of  which 
Imposes  a  severe  financial  burden  on  local 
governments. 

(4)  The  reuse  and  recycling  of  empty  bev- 
erage containers  would  eliminate  these  un- 
necessary burdens  on  Individuals,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  environment. 

(5)  A  uniform  national  system  for  requir- 
ing a  refund  value  on  the  sale  of  all  beverage 
containers  would  result  in  a  high  level  of  re- 
use and  recycling  of  such  containers. 

(6)  A  national  system  for  requiring  a  re- 
fund value  on  the  sale  of  all  beverage  con- 
tainers would  result  In  significant  energy 
conservation   and   resource  recovery. 

(7)  A  national  system  for  requiring  a 
refund  value  on  the  sale  of  all  beverage  con- 
tainers would  be  antl-lnflatlonary  and  help 
create  Jobs  in  areas  of  commerce. 

(8)  A  national  system  for  requiring  a  re- 
fund value  on  the  sale  of  all  beverage  con- 


tainers would  be  inexpensive  to  administer 
because  of  its  self-enforcing  nature. 
OEmnnoNS 
Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  the 
term: 

(1)  "beverage"'  means  beer  or  other  malt 
beverage,  mineral  water,  soda  water,  or  a 
carbonated  soft  drink  of  any  variety  in 
liquid  form  and  Intended  for  human  con- 
sumption: 

(2)  "beverage  container"  means  a  contain- 
er designed  to  contain  a  beverage  under 
pressure  of  carbonatlon: 

(3)  "refundable  beverage  container"  means 
a  beverage  container  which  has  clearly, 
prominently,  and  securely  affixed  to,  or 
printed  on.  It  (In  accordance  with  section  4) 
a  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  refund 
value  of  the  container: 

(4)  "consimier"  means  a  person  who  pur- 
chases a  beverage  In  a  beverage  container 
for  any  use  other  than  resale: 

(5)  "distributor"  means  a  person  who  sells 
or  offers  sale  in  commerce  beverages  in  bev- 
erage containers  for  resale: 

(6)  "retailer"  means  a  person  who  pur- 
chases from  a  distributor  beverages  in  bever- 
age containers  for  sale  to  a  consumer  or  who 
sells  or  offers  to  sell  in  commerce  beverages 
in  beverage  containers  under  pressure  of  car- 
bonatlon to  a  consumer.  The  Administrator 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  establish  what  person  is  a  re- 
tailer with  respect  to  the  sale  of  beverages  in 
be"'eraee  containers  under  pressure  of  car- 
bonatlon to  ccsumers  through  beverage 
ven'^ln'^  machines: 

(7)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency: 

fR)  "'•ommerce"  means  trade,  traffic  or 
transportation — 

(A)  betwee''  a  place  In  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  thereof. 

(Bl  within  the  Di>:trict  of  Columbia  or 
any  territory  of  the  United  States,  or 

(C)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  commerce, 
or  transportation  described  in  subparagraph 
(Al  or  (B):  and 

(9)  "State"  means  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

REQITTREO  BEVEKitGE  CONTAINER  LABELING 

Sec.  4.  No  distributor  or  retailer  may  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  a  be^era^e  in  a  beverage  con- 
tainer unfler  pressure  of  carbonatlon  unless 
there  Is  clearly,  prominently  and  securely 
affixed  to.  or  printed  on.  It  (in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator) a  statement  of  the  pmoi'nt  of  the  re- 
fund value  of  the  container,  such  amount 
being  not  less  than  5  cents. 

RETPBN  OP  REFtTND  VALTTE  OT  BEVERAGE 
CONTAINERS 

Pec.  5.  (a)(1)  If  a  consumer  tenders  for 
refund  an  empty  and  unb»-oken  re'undable 
beverage  container  to  a  retailer  or  distributor 
who  sells  (or  has  sold  at  any  time  during 
the  period  of  three  months  ending  on  the 
date  of  such  tender)  a  brand  of  bevera<^ 
which  was  contalnei  in  the  container,  the 
retal'er  or  dl«itrlbutor  res-^ectlvelv  shall 
promptly  pay  the  con>:umer  the  amo"nt  of 
the  refund  value  stated  on  the  container. 

(2)  If  a  retailer  tenders  for  refund  an 
empty  and  unbro>'en  refundable  beverage 
container  to  a  distributor  who  rells  (or  has 
sold  at  anv  time  dnr'n"  the  period  of  three 
months  end'ng  on  the  date  of  such  tender) 
a  bi^^d  of  bcerage  which  vira"?  contalnei  In 
the  container,  the  'distributor  shall  promptly 
pay  the  retal'er  ^A^  the  amount  of  the  re- 
fund iJpliie  .-itpte^  on  the  container  nlns  (B) 
an  amount  eautl  to  two  ren*s  '2  r*nts>  ner 
container  *ri  V'eli  rto'r'jy  the  ret"l'e»"'K  co>=t  for 
h'nilln"  TTi1"5  tia'Trent  rnav  he  »rti"sted  bv 
the  Adml''l'!trator.  follo^ln?  e-'aiu'tlon  and 
ptibllc  comment,  to  re''ent  the  true  cost  of 
handling  beverage  containers. 


(b)  The  opening  of  a  refundable  beverage 
container  in  a  manner  in  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  opened  and  the  compression  of 
a  metal  refundable  beverage  container  shall 
not.  for  the  purposes  of  this  Section,  con- 
stitute the  breaking  of  the  container  if  the 
statement  of  the  amount  of  the  refund  value 
of  the  container  is  still  readable. 

RESIRICTION    ON    METAL    BEVERAGE    CONTAINERS 
WITH  DETACHABLE  OPENINGS 

Sec.  6.  No  distributor  or  retailer  may  seU 
or  offer  for  sale  a  beverage  In  a  metal  bever- 
age container  a  part  of  which  is  designed  to 
be  detached  In  order  to  open  such  container. 

PBEEMPnON  Or  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LAW 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Section,  no  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  may  establish  or  continue  in 
effect  any  law  respecting  a  refund  value  of 
bevertuje  containers  sold  virith  a  beverage  un- 
der the  pressure  of  carbonatlon  to  the  ex- 
tent the  Administrator  determines  the  law 
is  inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

(b)  No  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of may.  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  any  tax  imposed  by  such  State 
or  subdivision  on  the  sale  of  any  refundable 
beverage  container,  take  Into  account  any 
amount  charged  which  is  attributable  to 
the  refund  value  of  such  container. 

(c)  Su'osection  (a)  does  not  prevent  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  from 
establishing  or  continuing  In  effect  any  law 
respecting  a  refund  value  on  containers 
other  than  for  beverages. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  8.  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
Section  4.  5(a).  or  6  shaU  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  for  each  violation. 

EVALUATION  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  shall  monitor, 
before  and  after  the  effective  dates  of  Sec- 
tions 4(a)  and  6.  the  rate  of  reuse  and  re- 
cycliaj  of  beverage  containers,  and  shall 
evaluate  and  report  to  Congress  annually  at 
the  end  of  the  first  four  years  after  the  date 
of  tl^e  enactment  of  thU  Act  thereafter  as 
the  Administrator  sees  fit  on  the  Impact  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  on — 

(1)  conservation  of  energy  and  material 
resources: 

(2)  resource  recovery  and  the  reduction 
of  solid  waste  and  Utter:  and 

(3)  the  economy. 

CONStTLTATlON    ON   EICPLOTMEWT 
DISLOCATION 

Sec  10.  The  Administrator  shall  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  steps 
that  the  Secretary  might  take,  through  exist- 
ing authorities,  to  Identify  and  provide  as- 
sistance to  Individuals  whose  employment 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  thU  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  Sections  4.  5,  and  7 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  beverage  con- 
tainers sold  or  offered  for  sale  In  interstate 
commerce  on  or  after  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  Section  6  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  beverages  in  beverage  con- 
tainers sold  or  offered  for  sale  In  Interstate 
commerce  on  or  after  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  Section  7(a)  shall 
preempt  State  and  local  laws  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  inconsistent  with  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  only  on  and  after  tba 
respective  effective  dates  of  such  provisions. 


By     Mr.     DURENBERGER     (for 

himself.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Chajxe, 

Mr.  Dantorth,  and  Mr.  Percy)  : 

S.   710.  A  bill  relating  to  a  Pishing 

Tackle  Excise  Tax;  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 
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Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
land  of  10,000  lakes  (actually  closer  to 
15,000  for  you  geography  buffs) ,  to  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  fishing  tackle  ex- 
cise tax  deferral  bill.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
have  Senator  Bor£n  of  Oklahoma,  a 
land  of  somewhat  fewer  lakes  but  which 
still  has  some  mighty  fine  fishing,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  This  bill 
would  change  the  date  of  the  collection 
of  the  excise  tax  on  fishing  tackle. 

Presently,  fishing  tackle  manufactur- 
ers voluntarily  pay  an  excise  tax  on  the 
rods,  reels,  artificial  lures,  creels,  et 
cetera,  they  produce.  The  moneys  col- 
lected go  to  the  Federal  aid  to  fish  res- 
toration program,  commonly  known  as 
the  D-J  fimd,  which  is  used  for  a  variety 
of  environmental  purposes.  The  manu- 
facturers agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
uses  of  the  tax  but  would  like  to  see  a 
more  balanced  schedule  of  collections. 

This  industry  is  highly  seasonal  but 
tries  to  maintain  a  consistent  level  of 
emplo3rment  by  granting  dating  terms  to 
vendees.  The  vendees  tend  to  be  small 
bait  and  tackle  shops,  which  pay  the 
manufacturers  after  they  have  sold  the 
fishing  tackle.  Payment  occurs  on  an 
average  of  4.4  months  after  the  time  of 
shloment. 

Treasury  Department  regiilations  re- 
quire a  manufacturer  to  deposit  the  ex- 
cise taxes  on  a  semimonthly  basis  9  days 
after  the  close  of  the  period  involved  If 
total  tax  liability  exceeds  $2,000  for  any 
month  in  the  preceding  calendar  quarter. 
The  fishing  tackle  manufacturers,  who 
are  97  percent  small  businesses,  must  ar- 
range exiDensive  short-term  financing  to 
cover  these  taxes  imtil  the  vendees  send 
payment. 

Virtually  all  of  the  fishing  tackle  man- 
ufacturers support  the  tax.  It  is  the 
schedule  of  collections  that  is  so  burden- 
some. The  original  10-percent  exc'se  tax 
was  passed  with  the  manufacturers'  sup- 
port in  1952  and  reendorsed  in  1964. 

The  D-J  fund  has  provided  $279  mil- 
lion to  the  States  for  conservation  and 
fish  restoration.  Those  funds  have  al- 
lowed State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  to 
construct  264  new  lakes,  develop  new 
management  techniques,  protect  fish 
from  various  pollution  sources,  and  pro- 
vide public  access  to  777,000  acres  of 
lakes  and  habitats.  Obviously,  the  in- 
dustry has  enlightened  self  interest  in 
preserving  our  natural  environment  that 
meshes  with  the  public  good. 

It  is  also  in  the  publfc  good  for  em- 
ployers to  provide  stable,  year-round 
jobs.  The  present  Treasury  regulations 
encourage  highly  seasonal  employment 
causing  disruptions  in  the  lives  of  many 
individuals  and  unemployment  costs  that 
are  avoidable. 

The  bill  I  have  proposed  today  would 
defer  the  payment  of  th-s  excise  tax  for  a 
maximum  of  180  days  and  a  minimum  of 
90  days.  All  excise  tax  pavments  would 
be  due  and  pavable  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  immediately  following  the 
quarter  when  shipment  was  made  except 
for  the  fourth  quarter  shipments  for 
which  the  excise  tax  will  be  paid  as  usual 


in  order  to  avoid  any  revenue  or  budg- 
etary effects  on  the  D-J  program. 

The  Government  will  lose  only 
minimal  interest  income  on  this  pro- 
posal, but  it  is  much  more  equitable  to 
those  who  voluntarily  pay  this  tax  to 
move  toward  regulatory  reform.  In  fact, 
the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  directs  us 
to  find  ways  to  reduce  Government  reg- 
ulation of  small  business.  Ihis  is  a  clas- 
sic case  where  we  can  apply  that  princi- 
ple. The  alternative  is  to  watch  the  eco- 
nomic burden  mount  on  these  small 
busjiess  people,  their  employees  and 
then  on  the  thousands  of  bait  and  tackle 
shops  served  by  this  industry.  I  urge  you 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  710 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  blU 
to  amend  Section  6302  (relating  to  mode  or 
time  of  collecting  tax)  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (c)  the  following  new 
subsectlon: 

"(d)  Time  for  Payment  of  Manufacturers 
Excise  Tax  on  Rods.  Creels,  etc.  The  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4161(a)  (relating  to  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  rods,  creels,  etc.)  shall 
be  due  and  payable. 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  articles  sold  during  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  on  March  31, 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  articles  sold  during  the 
quarter  ending  March  31.  on  June  30, 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  articles  sold  during  the 
quarter  ending  June  30,  on  September  24. 
and 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  articles  sold  during  the 
quarter  ending  September  30,  at  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe." 

Effective  Date.  The  amendment  made  by 
subscription  (a)  shall  apnly  to  articles  sold 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
quarter  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  711.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  in- 
flation adjustments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 
ADJtrsTMEirrs  to  tax  rates  to  pbovide  for 

INFLATION 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  take  in- 
flation out  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
by  indexing  the  individual  income  tax, 
the  capital  gains  tax,  and  corporate  in- 
come tax  brackets  and  depreciation  at 
85  percent  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Tax  indexing  is  nothing  more  than  a 
windfall  profit  tax  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  proceeds  from  the  philosonhv 
that  any  windfall  created  by  inflation 
should  remain  with  the  taxpayer  as  a 
buffer  against  rising  prices,  rather  than 
passing  to  the  Federal  Government.  And 
this  is  a  sound  philosophy. 

Under  the  pre^^sure  of  double-digit  in- 
flation, the  present  tax  system  has  dem- 
onstrated built-in  inequities  and  an  in- 
herent tendency  to  fuel  the  inflationary 
cycle.  Individuals  receiving  cost  of  living 


wage  increases  are  penalized  by  a  tax 
system  that  simply  thrusts  them  into 
higher  brackets,  and  often  suffer  actual 
losses  in  real  dollar  purchasing  power. 

i-or  example,  suppose  a  single  worker 
earned  >.i.0,0,/0  laxaule  income  in  the  year 
of  the  last  tax  cut,  1979.  If  the  inflation 
rate  continues  at  about  10  percent  and 
the  worker  receives  an  annual  cost-of- 
living  adjustment,  he  or  she  will  be  mak- 
ing almost  $52,000  in  1989.  However,  to 
match  the  aftertax  purchasing  power  of 
the  1979  income,  the  worker  would  need 
a  salary  of  $68,000  because  "bracket 
creep  "  has  pushed  him  or  her  into  a 
much  higher  tax  bracket.  Even  though 
annual  cost-of-living  adjustments  kept 
pace  with  inflation,  our  progressive  tax 
rates  have  pushed  the  worker  into  a 
much  lower  standard  of  living.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  meanwhile,  has  col- 
lected a  $16,000  windfall. 

Lower  income  families  suffer  dispro- 
portionate tax  increases  because  of  the 
erosion  of  the  personal  exemptions  and 
standard  deduction — the  mechanisms 
for  protecting  the  lowest  income  tax- 
payers. 

Without  indexing,  the  present  tax  sys- 
tem guarantees  progressive  erosion  of 
real  income,  as  it  spurs  inflationary  psy- 
chology. Taxpayers  end  up  falling  behind 
the  rise  in  living  costs,  forcing  them  to 
rob  their  savings  and  investments  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  their  families. 
Since  1965  the  average  worker  has  had 
no  increase  in  real  aftertax  spendable 
earnings.  Extra  effort  is  taxed  at  record 
rates.  Workers  have  substituted  leisure, 
early  retirement,  and  nontaxable  fringe 
benefits  for  added  work  and  added  pay. 

Our  so-called  tax  cuts  in  recent  years 
have  not  kept  pace  with  inflation,  espe- 
cially if  we  include  social  security  taxes. 
The  marginal  taxes  taken  out  of  each 
cost-of-living  increase  have  reached 
amazing  levels.  Even  middle-income  tax- 
payers now  face  tax  rates  of  40  to  50 
percent  on  each  additional  dollar  earned. 

These  so-called  tax  cuts  have  been  an 
election  year  vote-getting  ploy.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  3-year  program  of  tax 
cuts,  which  I  cosponsored,  takes  away 
this  political  tool.  In  fact,  the  President's 
program  removes  that  tool  of  incum- 
bents for  two  election-year  cycles,  1982 
and  1984. 

Permanent  tax  reform  throueh  index- 
in?  eliminates  this  vote-petting  ploy  for 
eood.  And  permanent  tax  reform  Is 
desneratelv  needed  In  our  country.  More 
than  anything  else,  we  need  to  build 
some  rredictabllity  into  our  tax  system, 
and  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  do  this.  If  we  had  had  such  pre- 
dictabilitv  ovpr  the  last  20  years,  we 
would  not  have  the  economic  problems 
we  have  today. 

In  the  absence  of  indexlner.  the  tax 
svstem  inevltablv  m'lke";  Government  the 
prime  benef  c'ar"  of  inflation  For  each  1 
percent  rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
Federal  tax  receiots  rise  hv  at>proxi- 
matel"  15  to  19  n«»rrpnt  Th's  prore*;,'; 
cut?  deeplv  into  savings  and  Investment, 
disrupting  the  balance  of  the  economic 
svstem  as  a  whole.  It  also  permits  Gov- 
ernment to  profit  from  annual  tax  in- 
creases without  the  necessity  of  congres- 
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slonal  actions— a  paradox  in  this  era  of 
increasing  demand  for  Government  ac- 
countability. It  is,  in  effect,  a  1980  version 
of  taxation  without  representation. 

Tax  increases  should  neither  be  hidden 
nor  automatic.  Unless  Congress  chooses 
otherwise,  the  inflation  dividend  should 
remain  in  private  hands  where  it  can  be 
saved,  invested,  or  used  to  mitigate  the 
human  hardships  of  Inflation. 

By  contrast,  our  present  system  allows 
Parkinson's  second  law — expenditures  in- 
crease to  meet  income — to  operate  to  the 
fullest.  In  fact,  after  our  decades  of  def- 
icits, one  could  certainly  say  that  Parkin- 
son's law  is  operating  more  than  to  the 
fullest. 

Implementation  of  an  indexing  system 
in  nine  States,  including  Minnesota,  has 
shown  that  the  tough  decisions  on  spend- 
ing can  and  will  be  made  when  revenues 
are  not  rising  by  inflation  each  year.  Pol- 
iticians will  be  accountable  when  the 
choice  is  to  reduce  spending  or  raise 
taxes.  This  was  borne  out  in  a  recent 
study  on  the  effects  of  State  indexing 
laws  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  a  permanent 
council  established  by  Congress  in  1959. 
The  study  found  that  in  each  of  the 
three  Midwestern  States  that  had 
adopted  indexing— Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Iowa — the  tough  budget  deci- 
sions were  made  rather  than  raising 
taxes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary of  this  study,  showing  the  positive 
results  from  the  State  indexing  exoeri- 
ence,  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Capital  gains  are  another  area  where 
the  tax  code  levies  a  tax  on  illusory  gains 
due  to  inflation.  Capital  gains  have  been 
eroded  by  inflation  to  such  an  extent  that 
most  reported  gains  are  really  losses 
when  adjusted  for  inflation.  In  a  study 
done  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research  by  Martin  Feldstein  and 
Joel  Slemrod  analyzing  1973  tax  returns, 
the  authors  found  that  individuals  paid 
taxes  on  $4.5  billion  in  nominal  capital 
gains  made  from  the  sale  of  stock.  But 
after  adjusting  for  increases  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  since  the  stock  was 
purchased,  the  study  found  that  the  sell- 
ers actually  had  a  real  capital  loss  of 
nearly  $1  billion.  And  this  was  before 
the  tremendously  high  rates  of  inflation 
that  we  have  been  experiencing  in  the 
past  several  years. 

Another  study  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  reported  that  the 
effect  of  inflation  with  the  existing  tax 
law  was  to  raise  the  1977  tax  burden  on 
corporate  income  by  more  than  $32  bil- 
lion. This  is  an  amount  equal  to  69  per- 
cent of  the  real  aftertax  income  of  the 
nonfinancial  corporate  sector. 

"Hie  bill  I  am  introducing  today  has 
four  components:  First.  Individual 
brackets,  the  personal  exemption,  end 
the  zero  bracket  amount  are  adjusts 
annually  to  reflect  85  percent  of  the  uer- 
centage  increase  in  the  Consumer  Pri^e 
Index  for  the  current  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  over  that  for  the  year  ending 
September  30, 1980. 

The  85-percent  figure  is  that  used  by 
the  State  of  Minnesota  in  its  indexing 
system.  This  gives  the  Government  some 


flexibility  in  budgeting  without  putting 
an  undue  burden  on  the  taxpayers. 

Second,  the  tax  brackets  for  corpora- 
tions are  also  adjusted  at  85  percent  of 
the  amoimt  by  which  the  GNP  deflator 
for  the  preceding  calendar  year  exceeds 
the  GNP  deflator  for  calendar  year  1980. 
Presently,  the  first  $25,000  of  taxable  in- 
come is  taxed  at  17  percent,  the  next 
$25,000  at  20  percent,  the  third  $25,000 
at  30  percent,  and  the  fourth  $25,000 
at  40  percent,  and  all  income  above  that 
at  46  percent. 

Third,  for  purposes  of  determining 
gain  or  loss  on  the  sale  of  capital  assets 
such  as  stock,  tangible  personal  property, 
and  real  estate,  the  basis  of  the  property 
is  adjusted  by  85  percent  of  the  increase 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  from  the 
date  of  purchase. 

Fourth,  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  allowance  for  depreciation,  the  an- 
nual deduction  is  adjusted  for  85  per- 
cent of  inflation  or  replacement  cost  of 
the  asset,  whichever  is  lower. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  as  politicians  be 
accountable  for  tax  increases;  let  us  take 
away  the  Government's  windfaU.  While 
addressing  our  immediate  economic 
problems,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  exam- 
ine this  bill  as  a  powerful  tool  in  meet- 
ing our  economic  problems  in  the  long 
range. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  711 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— INDIVIDTJAL  TAXES 
Sec.  101.  Adjustments  to  Individual  Tax 
Rates. 
(a)  General  Rule. — Section  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax 
Imposed)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Adjustments  in  Tax  Tables  So  That 
Inflation  Will  Not  Result  in  Tax 
Increases. — 

"(1)  IN  general. — Not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 15  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  tables  which  shall  apply  In 
lieu  of  the  tables  contained  In  subsection 
(a),  (b).  (c).  (d),  or  (e)  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  In  the  succeeding  calen- 
dar year. 

"(2)  Method  of  Pbescribinc  Table. — In 
prescribing  any  table  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  any  calendar  year  which  shall  apply  in 
taxable  years  beginning  in  succeeding  taxable 
years,  the  Secretary  shall — 
"(A)   Increase — 

"(1)  the  maximum  dollar  amount  on 
which  no  tax  Is  imposed  under  such  table. 
and 

"(11)   the  minimum  and  maximum  dollar 
amount  for  each  rate  bracket  for  which  a 
tax  Is  Imposed  under  such  table, 
by  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  such 
calendar  year, 

••(B)  not  change  the  rate  applicable  to 
any  rate  bracket  as  adjusted  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (11) .  and 

"(C)  adjust  the  amounts  setting  forth  the 
tax  to  the  extent  necessary  to  refiect  the  ad- 
justments m  the  rate  brackets. 
If  any  Increase  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  not  a  multiple  of  »10,  such  In- 
crease shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  mul- 


tiple of  tlO  (or  If  such  Increase  Is  a  multiple 
of  (5,  s-jcb  Increase  shall  be  mcre&sed  to  tb« 
nearest  multiple  of  110) . 

"(3)         COST-OF-LIVINC        ADJUSTMENT. — FOf 

purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  for  any  calendar  year  is  a  per- 
centage equal  to  85  percent  of  the  percentage 
(if  any)  by  which — 

"(A)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
calendar  year  exceeds 

"(B)  th?  Consumer  Price  Index  for  calen- 
dar year  1980. 

"(4)  Consumes  price  index  fo«  ant  calen- 
dar TEAR. — ^For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3), 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  any  calendar 
year  Is  the  average  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  the  months  ending  In  the  13- 
month  period  ending  on  September  30  of 
such  calendar  year. 

"(5)  Consumer  price  index. — For  purpoees 
of  paragraph  (4).  the  term  'Consumer  Price 
Index'  means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
all-urban  consumers  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor." 

(b)  DEFiNmoN  OF  Zero  Bracket 
Amount. — Subsection  (d)  of  section  63  of 
such  Code  (defining  zero  bracket  amount)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Zero  Bra^itket  Amount. — ^Por  purposes 
of  this  subtitle,  the  term  'zero  bracket 
amount'  means — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  to  whom 
subsection  (a),  (b),  (c),  or  (d)  of  section 
I  applies,  the  maximum  amount  of  taxable 
income  on  which  no  tax  Is  imposed  by  the 
applicable  subsection  of  section  1.  or 

"(2)  zero  In  any  other  case." 
Sec.    102.  Cost  of  Livinc  Adjustments  m 
Amount    of    Pexsonal    Ezemp- 
•noNs. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section  151  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
allowance  of  deductions  for  personal  exemp- 
tions) U  amended  by  striking  out  "tl.OOO" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  exemption  amount". 

(b)  Exemption  Amount. — Section  151  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Exemption  Amount. — ^For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "exemption  amount' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year. 
$1,000  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
$1,000  multiplied  by  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment (as  defined  in  section  1(f)  (3) )  for 
the  cilendar  year  in  which  the  taxable  year 
begins.  If  the  amount  determined  under  the 
preceding  sentence  is  not  a  multiple  of  $10, 
such  amount  Is  a  multiple  of  $5.  such 
amount  shall  be  Increased  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  $10) ." 
Sec  103.  Adjustments  in  'WrrnHOLOiKC. 

(a)  In  General. — Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3402  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  requirement  of  withhold- 
ing) Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  third 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  December  15 
of  eich  calendar  year,  prescribe  tables  which 
shall  apply  in  lieu  of  the  tables  prescribed 
above  to  wages  paid  during  the  succeeding 
calendar  year  and  which  shall  be  based  on  the 
tables  prescribed  under  section  1(f)  which 
applv  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning' in  such  succeeding  calendar  years." 

(b)  Percentage  Method  of  Withhold- 
ing—Paragraph  (I)  of  section  3402(b)  of 
such  Code  (relaUng  to  the  percentage  meth- 
od of  withholding),  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  De- 
cember 15  of  each  calendar  year,  prewalbe 
a  table  which  shall  apply  In  lieu  of  the  above 
table  to  wages  paid  during  the  succeeding 
calendar  year  and  which  shall  be  based  on 
the  exemption  amount  (as  defined  In  section 
151(f))  which  applies  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning In  the  succeeding  calendar  year." 

(c)  Wn«HOLDiN0  Allowances  BasB>  ow 
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iTnaacD    Dkdtjctions. — Par«gniph     (i)     of 

section  J4{j:^(m)  of  such  (Sode  .relating  to 
wlthboldlng  aUowacces  based  on  Itemized 
deductions)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "H.OOO"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "the  exemption  amount  (as 
determined  under  section  151(f)  for  the  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  the  calendar  year) ": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  zero  bracket 
amount  applicable  to  such  Individual." 
Sbc.  104.  RsTTnur  Rxquieements. 

(a)  Claua«  (I)  of  section  60ia(a)  (1)  (A) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  persons  required  to  mal^e  returns  of 
Income)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "»3,300" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  sum  of  the 
exempUon  amount  and  the  zero  bracket 
amount  applicable  to  such  an  Individual". 

(b>  Clause  (11)  of  section  6012(a)(1)(A) 
of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$4,400"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
sum  of  the  exemption  amount  plus  the  zero 
bracket  amoimt  applicable  to  such  an  Indi- 
vidual". 

(c)  Clause  (HI)  of  section  6012(a)(1)(A) 
of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"•5.400"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
sum  of  twice  the  exemption  amount  plus  the 
zero  bracket  amount  applicable  to  a  Joint 
return". 

(d)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6012(a)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"•1,000"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "the  exempUon  amount". 

(e)  Paragraph  (l)  of  section  6012(a)  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 
"(1)   The  term  "zero  bracket  amount'  has 

the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 

63(d). 
"(11)    The   term   "exemption   amount"   has 

the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 

151(f)." 

(f)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6013(b) 
(3)  of  such  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""JLOOO""  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""the 
exemption  amount", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "'»2.000"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "twice 
the  exemption  amount",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Por  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  term  "exemption  amount- 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  bv 
section  151(f)." 

Sec.  105.  EtTzcTiVE  Dates. 

(a)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  101 
102,  and  103  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31.  1981. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  103 
of  this  title  shall  applv  to  remuneration  paid 
after  December  31,  1981. 

TITLE  n— CORPORATE  TAXES 
Sec.    201.    Adjustments   to   CoapoaATE   Tax 
Rates. 

(a)  OEmKAL  Rule. — Section  11  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax 
Imposed)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Adjttsticents  in  Certain  Dollar 
Amottmts  So  That  Inflation  Will  Not  Re- 
sult IN  Tax  iNcatASES.— 

"•In  CENEaAL.— Not  later  than  December  15 
of  each  calendar  year,  the  Secretarv  shall 
prescribe  dollar  amounts  which  shall  apply 
m  lieu  of  the  dollar  amounts  contained  In 
sfubsectlon  (b)  with  resr^^-t  to  tariMe  venrs 
be0nnln«  In  the  succeeding  calendar  year. 
'£)  Method  or  paEscaraiNc  dollar 
AMotJNTs  — The  dollar  amounts  which  under 
paragraph  (1 )  are  to  aoply  m  lieu  of  the  dol- 
lar amounts  contained  in  sub^ectl-^n  (b) 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  In 
any  succeeding  calendar  year  shall  be  pre- 
scribed— 
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(A)  by  Increasing  the  minimum  and 
maximum  dollar  amounts  for  each  rate 
bracket  for  which  a  tax  Is  Imposed  under 
such  table  by  the  gross  national  product  de- 
flator adjustment  for  such  calendar  year,  and 
""(B)  by  not  changing  the  rate  applicable 
to  any  rate  bracket  as  adjusted  under  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

If  any  Increase  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  Is  not  a  multiple  of  »10,  such 
Increase  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  mul- 
tiple of  •lo  (or  If  such  Increase  is  a  multiple 
of  JS.  such  Increase  shall  be  Increased  to  the 
nearest  multiple  of  •lO). 

""(3)  Gross  national  product  deflator 
adjustment.— For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1),  the  gross  national  product  deflator  ad- 
justment for  any  calendar  year  Is  a  percent- 
age equal  to  85  percent  of  the  percentage 
(If  any)    by  which — 

"(A)  the  Implicit  price  deflator  for  the 
gross  national  product  for  the  calendar  year, 
exceeds 

"'(B)  the  Implicit  price  deflator  for  the 
gross  national  product  for  calendar  year 
1979. 

"(4)   Gross    national    product    deflator 

FOR     ANT     CALENDAR     TEAR. — For    purpOSeS     Of 

paragraph  (3),  the  Implicit  price  deflator 
for  the  gross  national  product  for  any  calen- 
dar year  Is  the  average  of  the  ImoUclt  price 
deflator  for  the  gross  national  product  for 
the  quarter  endln?  In  the  4-quarter  period 
ending  on  September  30  of  such  calendar 
year. 

"(5)   Gross    national    product    implicit 

PRICE    DEFLATOR — PoT    purpOSCS    Of    thlS    SUb- 

sectlon.  the  term  "Implicit  price  deflator  for 
the  gross  national  product"  means  the  first 
revision  of  the  Implicit  price  deflator  for 
the  gross  national  product  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce." 
Sec.  202.  Effective  Dates. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  201  of 
this  title  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1981. 

TTTLE  ni— CAPITAL  ASSETS 
Sec.  301.  Adjustments  to  Basis  of  Capital 
Assets. 
(a)  In  General. — Part  n  of  subchapter 
O  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  basic  r\i!es  of 
general  application)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  1024  as  section  1025  and  by 
Inserting  after  section  1023  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  1024.  Indexing  of  Certain  Assets  for 
Purposes  of  Determining 
Gain  or  Loss. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — If  an  Indexed  asset 
Is  sold  or  exchanged  In  a  taxable  transac- 
tion, for  purfwses  of  determining  gain  or 
loss  on  the  transaction  (but  for  no  other 
purpose)  the  indexed  basis  of  the  asset  shall 
be  substituted  for  Its  adjusted  basis. 

■"(b)   Indexed  Asset. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Por  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "indexed  asset'  mean^ — 

"(A)  stock  which  is  common  stock  or  pos- 
sesses moet  of  the  attributes  of  common 
stock, 

"(B)  tangible  personal  property,  and 

"(C)  real  property, 
which  has  been  held  for  more  than  1  year  and 
which  Is  a  capital  asset  or  property  u<^ed  In 
the  trade  of  business  (as  defined  In  section 
1231(b)). 

"(2)    Certain   propertt  excluded. — 

"'(A)  In  general — The  term  'indexed  as- 
set' does  not  include  stock  In — 

"(1)    an  electing  small   business  corpora- 
-tlon    (within   the   meaning  of  section    1371 
(b)), 

"(11)  a  regulated  Investment  company 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  851  (a) ) , 

"(111)  a  real  estate  Investment  trust  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  856(a) ), 

'"(Iv)  a  foreign  corporation,  and 

"■(V)  a  personal  holding  company  (as  de- 
fined In  section  542). 
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(B)  Collapsible  corporation— On  the 
case  of  a  sale,  exchange,  or  distribution  to 
which  section  341(a)  (relating  to  collapsible 
corporations)  applies,  such  transaction  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  sale  or  exchange  of  an 
Indexed  asset  to  which  subsccUon  (a) 
applies. 

"(c)  Indexed  Basis. — Por  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"■(1)  Indexed  basis. — The  Indexed  basis  for 
any  asset  is — 

""(A)  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  asset,  mul- 
tiplied by 

"(B)  the  applicable  inflation  ratio. 

"(2)  Applicable  inflation  ratio. — The  ap- 
plicable Inflation  ratio  for  any  asset  is  the 
percentage  equal  to  85  percent  of  the  per- 
centage arrived  at  by  dividing — 

'"(A)  the  CPI  for  the  calendar  month  In 
which  the  sale  or  exchange  takes  place,  by 

"(B)  the  CPI  for  the  calendar  month  in 
which  the  holding  period  of  the  asset  began. 
The  applicable  inflation  ratio  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  unless  it  is  greater  than  1. 
The  applicable  inflation  ratio  for  any  asset 
shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of 
1  percent. 

"(3)  Consumer  price  index  for  calendar 
MONTH. — ^The  Consumer  Price  Index  for  any 
calendar  month  is  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  all-urban  consumers  for  such  month.  In 
the  case  of  any  month  for  which  there  is 
no  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all-urban  con- 
sumers, the  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
prescribe  an  Index  which  is  similar  to  such 
inde;;. 

"(d)  Taxable  Transaction. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'taxable  transac- 
tion' means  a  sale  or  exchange  in  which  gain 
or  loss  is  recognized  In  whole  or  In  part  to 
the  person  disposing  of  the  asset. 

"(e)  Special  Rules. — For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Treatment  as  separate  asset. — In  the 
case  of  any  asset,  the  following  shall  be 
treated  as  a  separate  asset : 

"(A)  a  substantial  improvement  to  prop- 
erty, 

""(B)  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  capital  or  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  capital, 

"'(C)  in  the  case  of  a  transaction  In  which 
gain  or  loss  is  recognized  only  in  part,  that 
portion  of  the  asset  to  which  the  recognized 
gain  or  loss  is  property  attributable,  and 

"'(D)  any  other  portion  of  an  asset  to  the 
extent  that  separate  treatment  of  such  por- 
tion is  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"(2)  Assets  which  are  not  indexed  assets 
throughout  holding  period. — 

"(A)  In  general.— The  applicable  Infla- 
tion ratio  shall  be  appropriately  reduced  for 
calendar  months  at  any  time  during  which 
the  asset  (or  the  predecessor  asset)  was  not 
an  indexed  asset. 

"(B)  Certain  short  sales. — For  purposes 
of  applying  subparagraph  (A) .  an  asset  shall 
be  treated  as  not  an  indexed  asset  for  any 
short  sale  period  during  which  the  taxpayer 
or  the  taxpayer's  spouse  sells  short  property 
substantially  identical  to  the  asset.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  short 
sale  period  begins  on  the  day  after  the  sub- 
stantially Identical  property  Is  sold  and  ends 
en  the  closing  date  for  the  sale. 

"(3)  Section  cannot  increase  ordinary 
LOSS  UNDER  SECTION  1231. — To  the  extent  that 
(but  for  this  paragraph)  this  section  would 
create  or  increase  the  net  ordinary  loss  to 
which  the  second  sentence  of  section  1231  (a) 
applies,  such  second  sentence  shall  not  ap- 
ply. The  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  having 
a  lon<j-term  caoltal  loss  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  net  ordinary  loss  to 
which  the  preceding  sentence  applies. 

"(f)    Sales  Between   Relatfd  Persons. — 
"(1)   In  general. — This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  sale  or  exchange  between  re- 
lated persons. 
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"(3)  Related  persons  defined. — ^Por  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "related  per- 
sons' means — 

"(A)  persons  bearing  a  relationship  set 
forth  In  section  267(b) ,  and 

"(B)  persons  treated  as  single  employer 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  section  414. 
•'(g)  REGtnjkTioNS.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulaUons  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  secUon." 

(b)    Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  oi 
sections    for    part    II    of    subchapter    O    of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  Item  relating  to  section  1024  and 
Inserting  in  lieu   thereof  the  following: 
•'Sec.  1024.  Indexing  of  certain  assets  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  gain  or 
ices. 
"Sec.    1025.   Cross   references  " 
Sec.  302.  Effective  Datx. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  301  of 
this  Utle  shall  apply  to  dispositions  after 
December  31.  1981,  In  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

TITLE  rV — DEPRECIATION 
Sec.  401.  Allowance  Only  of  Replacement 
Cost  Straight  Line  Depreclation 
and  Other  Consistent  Methods 
or  Depreciation. 
(a)  In  General. — 

(1)  Use  of  certain  methods  and  rates. — 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  167  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  deprecia- 
tion)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Use  of  Certain  Methods  and  Rates. — 
The  term  'reasonable  allowance",  as  used  in 
subsection  (a),  shall  Include  (but  shall  not 
be  limited  to)  an  allowance  computed  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  under  any  of  the  following 
methods: 

"(1)  the  replacement  cost  straight  line 
method,  and 

""(2)  any  other  consistent  method  pro- 
ductive of  an  annual  allowance  which,  when 
added  to  all  allowances  for  the  period  com- 
mencing with  the  taxpayer's  use  of  the  prop- 
erty and  including  the  taxable  year,  does 
not,  during  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  use- 
ful life  of  the  property,  exceed  a  total  of  such 
allowances  Mrblch  would  have  been  used  had 
such  allowances  been  computed  under  the 
method  described  In  paragraph  (1). 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  or  reduce  an  allowance  other- 
wise allowable  under  subsection   (a)." 

(2)  Limitations  on  use  of  certain  meth- 
ods AND  rates. — Subsection  (c)  of  section 
167  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
",  (3),  and  (4)". 

(3)  Repeal  or  special  rules. — Subsections 
(t),  (1),  (J),  and  (1)  of  section  167  of  such 
Code  are  hereby  repealed  and  subsections 
(g),  (h),  (k).  (m),  (n),  (o),  (p).  (q>, 
(r) ,  and  (s)  of  such  sections  are  redesignated 
as  subsections  (f),  (g),  (h),  (I),  (J),  (k),  (1), 
(m),    (n),   and    (o)    respectively. 

(4)  Replacement  cost  straight  line 
METHOD. — Subsection  (e)  of  section  167  of 
such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Replacement  Cost  Straight  Line 
Method. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'reasonable  allowance'  as  used  in  sub- 
section (a),  when  computed  under  the  re- 
placement cost  straight  line  method  for  any 
period,  means  an  allowance  for  such  period 
equal  to — 

"  ( 1 )  a  percentage  the  numerator  of  which 
Is  the  number  of  months  in  such  period 
and  the  denominator  of  which  Is  the  number 
of  months  in  the  useful  life  of  the  property 
with  resp>ect  to  which  the  allowance  Is 
claimed,  multiplied  by 

"(2)  the  lowest  of — 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  basis  of  such 
property,  adjusted  in  accordance  with  an  in- 
dex, under  regulations  prescribed  bv  the  Sec- 
retary which  reflects  85  percent  of  any  in- 
crease from  the  preceding  period  in  the  value 
of  such  property  by  reason  of  Inflation. 


"(B)  the  cost  (determined  at  the  end  of 
such  period)  to  the  taxpayer  of  purchasing 
property  Identical  to  such  property. 

"(C)  the  cost  (determined  at  the  end  of 
such  period)  to  the  taxpayer  of  reproducing 
such  property,  or 

"(D)  the  cost  (determined  at  the  end  of 
such  period)  to  the  taxpayer  of  purchasing 
property  which  perforins  functions  equiva- 
lent to  the  functions  provided  by  the  prop- 
erty for  which  the  allowance  Is  claimed." 

(5)  Adjusted  basis  for  determiking 
CAIN. — Subsection  (1)  of  section  167  of  such 
Code  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (3))  1« 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Adjusted  Basis  for  Detericinino 
Gain.— Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  subtitle,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  gain  on  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  during  the  taxable  year  of  prop- 
erty with  respect  to  which  the  deduction 
imder  subsection  (a)  Is  allowable  for  such 
year,  the  adjusted  basis  on  such  property 
shall  be  equal  to — 

"(1)  the  amount  so  allowable  with  respect 
to  such  prcpertv  for  such  year,  multiplied  by 
"(2)  the  number  of  years  of  the  useful  life 
of  such  property  with  respect  to  the  taxpayer 
for  which  such  deduction  was  so  allowable 
to  the  taxpayer." 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Additional  first- year  deprecution 
allowance  for  small  business. — 

(A)  Estates. — Paragraph  (5)  of  section 
179(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  definitions  and  special  rules)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "167(h)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "167(g)". 

(B)  Adjustment  to  basis;  when  made. — 
Paragraph  (9)  of  section  179(d)  of  such 
Code  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Amortization  op  real  property  con- 
struction period  interest  and  taxes. — 

(A)  Residential  real  property. — Para- 
graph (4)  of  section  189(e)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  definitions)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  167(J)  (2)  (B)  "  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ""paragraph  (6)".  and  by 
striking  out  "section  167(k)  (3)  (C)"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "section  167(h)(3) 
(C)".  

(B)  Residential  rental  property  de- 
fined.— Subsection  (e)  of  section  189  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  amortization  of  real  prop- 
erty construction  period  interest  and  taxes) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)      RESmENTIAL     RENTAL     PROPERTY. — The 

term  'residential  rental  property"  means, 
with  respect  to  a  taxable  year,  a  building  or 
structure  If  80  percent  or  more  of  the  gross 
rental  income  from  such  building  or  struc- 
ture for  such  year  is  rental  Income  from 
dwelling  units  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 167(h)  (3)  (C) ).  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  if  any  portion  of  such  build- 
ing or  structure  Is  occupied  by  the  taxpayer 
the  gross  rental  income  from  such  building 
or  structure  shaU  include  the  rental  value 
of  the  portion  so  occupied." 

(3)  Effect  on  earnings  and  profits. — 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  3l2(k)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  effect  of  depreciation  on 
earnings  and  profits)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  Exception. — If  for  any  taxable  year  a 
method  of  depreciation  was  used  by  the  tax- 
payer which  the  Secretary  has  determined 
results  in  a  reasonable  allowance  under  sec- 
tion 167(a),  and  which  Is  not  a  method 
allowable  solely  by  reason  of  the  application 
of  section  167(b)(2),  then  the  adjustment 
to  earnings  and  profits  for  depreciation  for 
such  year  s^all  be  determined  under  the 
method  so  used  (In  lieu  of  the  replacement 
cost  straight  Une  method) ." 

(4)  Carryover  in  certain  corporate  ac- 
QUisrTioNS.— Paragraph  (6)  of  section  381(c) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  Items  of  the  dis- 


tributor or  transferor  corporation)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  (J),  and  (k)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  (h)". 

(5)  DEDUCnON  FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS  Or  EM- 
PLOYER TO  AN  EMPLOYEE'S  TRUST  Or  AWNUTTT 
PLAN  AND  COMPENSATION  UNDER  A  DETKRRXD- 
PAYMENT    PLAN. 

(A)  In  GENERAL. — Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  404(a)(1)  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  167(1)  (3)  (A)  (Ul)" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "subsection 
(h)". 

(B)  Definition  of  certain  services. — Sec- 
tion 404  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section: 

"(h)  Certain  Communications  Scxvices. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  services 
described  in  this  subsection  are  telephone 
services,  or  other  communications  services 
If  furnished  or  sold  by  the  Communications 
SiteUlte  Corporation  for  purposes  author- 
ized by  the  Communications  Satellite  Act 
of  1962  (47  U.S.C.  701),  if  the  rates  for  the 
furnishing  or  sale  of  such  services,  as  the 
case  may  be,  have  been  established  or  ap- 
proved by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  by  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  a  pubUc  service  or 
public  utility  commission  or  other  similar 
body  of  any  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision 
thereof."  

(6)  Special  rules  for  credits  and  ueduc- 
TI0N3. — Subsection  (e)  of  section  642  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  special  rules  for 
credits  and  deductions)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "167(h)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof   "167(g)". 

(7)  Gain  from  DisposrrioNS  of  certain 
depreciation  realty. — 

(A)  Applicable  percentage  for  addition  At 

depreciation      after      DECEMBER      31.      19TS. 

Clause  (Ul)  of  section  1260(a)(1)(B)  ofsucb 
Code  (relating  to  applicable  percentage)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "I67(k)"  and  In- 
£e.n.tog  In  lieu  thereof  "167(h)". 

(B)  Applicable  percentage  for  ADomoNAL 

depreciation    after    DECEMBER    31,     1969,    AND 

BEFORE  JANUARY  1,  1976. — Subparagraph  (B) 
of  secticn  1250(a)  (2)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  additional  depreciation  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969.  and  before  January  1,  1976)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "167(J)  (2)  (B)" 
and  In-erting  In  Ueu  thereof  "189(e)(6)"' 
and  by  striking  out  "167(k)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "167(h)". 

(C)  Additional  depreciation  attributable 
TO  REHABiLrrATioN  EXPENDITURES. — Para- 
graph (4)  of  section  1250(b)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  additional  depreciation  defined) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "167(k)"  e*ch 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
■•167(h)". 
Sec.  402.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  and  the  repeete  made  by 
-ectlon  401  of  this  Utle  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


[Shannon.  John  and  Lucke.  Robert  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovem- 
mental  Relations,  "State  Eiperiment*tlon 
With  Indexed  Income  Taxes — ^Early  Re- 
sults," November  28.  1980) 

SUMXART 

The  Indexation  of  income  taxes  for  inlU- 
tlon  can  be  Judged  a  success  because  It  bas 
scored  well  on  three  key  tests  In  actual  state 
operation. 

1.  The  poUtlcal  accountabUlty  test:  By  pre- 
venting taxpayers  from  being  pushed  into 
higher  tax  brackets  by  inflation,  full  lnde»»- 
tlon  both  ellmmated  tax  windfalls  and 
strengthened  political  accountability. 

2.  The  tax  equity  test:  By  preventing  un- 
leglslated  shifts  in  tax  burdens  among  classes 
of  taxpayers.  fuU  indexation  both  maintained 
the  integrity  of  the  progressive  tax  struc- 
tures and  shielded  low  income  tAxpayers  from 
disproportionate  tax  bikes. 
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3.  Tha  flscml  discipline  taat:   By  slowing 
down  the  rapid  growth  In  Income  tax  re- 
ceipts. Indexation  has  both  forced  state  pol- 
icymakers to  take  a  harder  look  at  their  ex- 
penditure  priorities  and   has  provided   the 
Post  Proposition   13  era  with  a  "moderate" 
way  to  check  the  growth  of  the  public  sector. 
The   success  of   these   Indexation  experi- 
ments   does    not    necessarily    Insure    rapid 
adoption   of   the   Indexation   Idea   In   other 
states.  This  cautious  outlook  Is  based  on  two 
factors  which  have  Inhibited  the  spread  of 
the  Indexation  Idea.  First,  the  1980  economic 
downturn    has    substantially    reduced    the 
growth  In  receipts  from  all  major  state  taxes. 
In  so  doing,  the  recession  has  provided  op- 
ponents with  an  opportunity  to  blame  in- 
dexation for   the   budget  squeeze   currently 
experienced    by    several    of    the    Indexation 
states.  This  criticism  falls  to  recognize  that 
these  budget  deficits  were  caused  primarily 
by  the  detrimental  effects  of  the  recession 
on  all  major  tax  yields — not  by  Indexation. 
The  second  barrier  to  Indexation  Is  the 
clash   In    value   systems.   The   two   primary 
virtues  of  indexation — the  strengthening  of 
political     accountability     and     fiscal     dis- 
cipline— collide    head-on    with    the    politi- 
cian's  Instinct  for  survival   and  desire   for 
fiscal  flexibility.  This  clash  of  values  was  re- 
cently underscored  by  a  lieutenant  govern- 
nor  who  was  about  to  become  governor.  Af- 
ter listening  to  a  legislative  witness  make 
the  case  for  Indexation  of  the  state  Income 
tax,  this  official  confided  privately  to  the  wit- 
ness. "Theres  no  question  about  it.  Indexa- 
tion   Is    a   sotmd   public    policy.   Our   state 
should  Index  Its  personal  income  tax."  And 
then  with  a  wink  he  added.  "I  Just  hope  we 
don't  get  it  untu  after  I  leave  the  gover- 
nors   office."    To    p€w»phrase    Shakespeare. 
fiscal  truth  Is  often  uttered  In  political  Jest. 
De^lte  these  barriers.  Indexation  appears 
to  be  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come — only 
a  dramatic  and  oermanent  drop  In  the  rate 
of  Inflation  could  reduce  Its  attractiveness  as 
an  Instrument  of  fiscal  accountability. 


Whereas  the  United  States  Tennis  Associa- 
tion was  the  first  national  organization  dedi- 
cated to  amateur  tennis,  and  one  of  the  first 
amateur  athletic  associations  In  the  world; 
ELnd 

Whereas  amateur  athletics  should  be  en- 
couraged for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  the 
United  States  Tennis  Association,  as  a  long 
time  organizer  of  amateur  athletics.  Is  de- 
serving of  the  support  of  the  President:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  proclaim 
May  21,  1981  as  "United  States  TeniUs  Asso- 
ciation Day"  to  commemorate  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
United  States  Tennis  Association  on  May  21 
1881. 


provide  certain  deregulation  of  such  ra- 
dio services,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.    8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasskbaum)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  8,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  clarify  the  standards  used  for 
determining  whether  individuals  are  not 
employees  for  purposes  of  the  employ- 
ment taxes. 

S.    20 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY   (tor  himself, 
Mr.  Weicker,  and  Mr.   John- 
ston) : 
SJ.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  declar- 
ing ^^'Unlted  States  Tennis  Association 
Day";  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

V.S.    TENNIS    ASSOCIATION    DAT 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution,  requesting 
that  President  Retigan  authorize  and 
proclaim  May  21,  1981.  as  "U.S  Tennis 
Association  Day"  in  order  to  commemo- 
rate the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  United  States  Tennis 
Association  on  May  21,  1881. 

The  U.S.  Tennis  Association  was  the 
first  national  organization  in  the  United 
States  dedicated  to  amateur  tennis  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  for  the  past  cen- 
tury the  U.S.  Tennis  Association  has  pro- 
vided a  great  service  to  this  country  by 
encouraging  individual  personal  fitness 
through  amateur  athletics.  I  respectfully 
encourage  my  feUow  coUeagues  to  sup- 
port this  j<tot  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  oblection.  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
8J.  BBS.  46 

Whereas  personal  fitness  is  valuable  to  the 
health  of  individuals  as  well  as  to  the  health 
of  the  nation;  and 

.ff!!?,"*"f  °'^*'>'^«<'-  "mateur  athletics  are 
effective  in  encouraging  individual  partici- 
pation in  sports  and  encourage  personal  flt- 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  20,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  prohibit  the  robbery  of  a  controlled 
substance  from  a  pharmacy. 

S.    23 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  23,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  special  valua- 
tion of  farm  property  for  purposes  of  the 
estate  tax. 

B.    29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  G»rn)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  29,  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  requirement  of 
incremental  pricing  imder  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

S.    160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmttt,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
ler)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  160, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  certain  National  Forest 
System  lands,  imder  specified  conditions, 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  cer- 
tify survey  monuments  within  180  days, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    195 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  S?nator  from  Indiana  (Mr  Quayle)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warneh)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  195,  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  U.S. 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 

8.    270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cospsonsor  of  S. 
270,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  in  order  to  encourage  and 
develop  marketplace  competition  in  the 
provision  of  certain  radio  services  and  to 


8.    307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky), 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
JoHNsroN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  307,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  oil  produced  from  in- 
terests held  by  or  for  residential  child 
care  agencies. 

S.    321 

M  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  321,  a  bill  to  amend  section  265  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  deduction,  by  certain  fi- 
nancial institutions,  of  interest  paid  on 
deposits  of  public  funds  where  those 
deposits  are  secured  by  tax-exempt  ob- 
ligations. 

8.    329 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  329,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  against  tax 
for  certain  home  heating  costs. 

8.    SSI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen).  and  the 
Sena^^cr  from  Loui<:iana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  351.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Amendments  Act  of  1977  to  pro- 
vide that  the  provisions  of  such  act  shall 
not  apply  to  the  surface  mining  of  stone, 
clay,  and  sand  work. 

8.   407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  407.  a  bill 
to  authorize  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
Federal  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  I'Santi  Unit  of  the  Mis- 
souri Riven  Basin  located  on  the  Flan- 
dreau  Santee  Sioux  Reservation,  South 
Dakota. 

8.   409 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Zorinsky)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  409,  a  bill  to  provide  specific 
standby  authoritv  to  deal  with  petroleum 
supply  interruptions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.    47S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenbercer.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  475.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  clarify  the  definition  of  specially 
defined  energy  propertv  for  purposes  of 
the  investment  tax  credit. 

S.    545 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler) 
was  added  as  a  cospon?x)r  of  S.  545.  a  bill 
to  authorize  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
Federal  development  of  the  water  re-' 
sources  of  the  Little  White  River  Unit  lo- 
cated on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  Res- 
ervation, South  Dakota. 

S.    568 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  568,  a  bill 
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to  amend  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977. 


8.    874 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebatjm.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  574,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  the  estate  of  a  decedent 
a  deduction  for  certain  bequests  of  in- 
terests in  property  used  in  farms  or 
other  trades  or  businesses,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.   «53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  653,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  modify  habeas  corpus  proce- 
dures. 

8.   683 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  683,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  encourage  economic  growth 
through  reduction  of  the  tax  rates  for 
individual  taxpayers  and  acceleration  of 
capital  cost  recovery  of  investment  in 
plant,  equipment,  and  real  property. 

SENATE    JOINT   BESOLUTION    20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunw),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenbercer),  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  20.  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  April  1981  as  Gospel 
Music  Month. 

SENATE   CONCUKBENT   BESOLTTTION    8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lucar,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
baum)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato),  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 5,  a  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  imprisonment  and  treat- 
ment by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  of  Dr.  Viktor  Brailovsky,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8ENATE   BESOLUTION    87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  De- 
CoNCiNi)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  87,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Congress  not  enact  legislation  to  tax 
social  security  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


tion;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  93 
Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
the  maximum  number  of  copies  of  part  1  of 
Its  annual  report  to  the  Senate,  entitled 
"Developments  in  Aging:  1980".  which  may 
be  printed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,200. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  93— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  PRINTING 
OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  A 
REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGING 

Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Chiles)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 

IMPROVEMENT    OP    NATION'S    AIBPOBT8    AND 
AlaWATS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    7 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation.) 

Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Kassebaum)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  508)  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airways 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 
•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Kassebaum  and  I  are  introducing 
an  amendment  to  S.  508.  the  Airport  and 
Airway  System  Development  Act  of 
1981,  which  will  provide  badly  needed  re- 
lief to  U.S.  and  foreign  citizens  traveling 
into  the  United  States  by  air. 

Last  summer  at  Los  Angeles  Interna- 
tional Airport,  passengers  T7aited  in  ex- 
cess of  4  hours  to  get  through  customs 
lines,  and  this  summer  is  expected  to  be 
worse.  In  Miami  the  average  time  to 
clear  customs  is  2  hours,  and  likewise  at 
several  of  the  JFK  terminals  2  to  3  hours 
is  not  unusual.  In  addition,  some  of  these 
waiting  lines  in  the  terminal  are  en- 
countered after  an  hour  spent  in  the  air- 
plane on  the  ground  waiting  for  an 
aircraft  gate  position  to  come  open.  My 
colleagues  and  I  believe  that  such  pas- 
senger inconvenience  is  neither  accept- 
able nor  necessary. 

Frankly,  I  find  the  term  "Inconven- 
ience" as  a  description  of  what  we  are 
doing  to  our  incoming  international 
travelers  entirely  too  mild — "harass- 
ment" would  be  much  more  accurate. 
And.  as  one  who  is  interested  not  only 
in  the  Nevadans  being  harassed  by  these 
procedures  but  also  the  international 
travelers  attracled  to  our  Nevada  tourist 
destinations,  I  am  committed  to  working 
on  a  chjinge  in  our  archaic  screening 
procedures.  Further,  the  administration's 
proposed  cuts  in  the  Customs  Service 
budget  make  this  change  in  procedure 
even  more  imperative  if  we  do  not  want 
the  lines  to  make  still  another  quantum 
jump  in  length. 

The  Customs  Service  has  historically 
rejected  the  suggestions  of  adopting  up- 
to-date,  statistical  methods  of  screening 
as  opposed  to  giving  every  single  incom- 
ing passenger  a  cursory  and  incomplete 
examination.  This  is  analogous  to  audit- 
ing every  citizen's  tax  return  as  the 
method  of  finding  tax  evaders.  If  the 
Customs  Service  methods  were  used  by 
the  IRS  we  would  still  be  auditing  re- 
turns from  the  1940's. 

This  amendment  would  require  an 
experiment  at  five  major  airports  with 
an  internationally  proven  method  of 
statistical  screening.  It  also  would  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  one  preclear- 


ance  station  in  Europe  in  order  to  ease 
the  passenger  volume  at  U.S.  airport  in- 
spection po.nts.  The  total  cost  of  these 
experiments  would  be  less  than  $700,000 
and  would  be  taken  out  of  the  airport 
and  airway  trust  fund  which  enjoys  a 
$3.7  billion  surplus,  part  of  which  was 
contributed  by  an  international  depar- 
ture tax  of  $3  per  person. 

The  following  is  a  specific  description 
of  the  screening  method  we  would  re- 
quire; 

This  bill  would  establish  a  pUot  pro- 
gram for  preclearance  of  passengers  and 
baggage  entering  the  United  States  by 
air  from  Europe,  and  for  inspection  of 
passengers  and  baggage  by  sampling 
techniques  at  U.S.  gateway  airports. 

The  dual  channel  or  red/ green  sys- 
tem is  a  simplified  customs  control 
which  enables  customs  authorities  to 
improve  the  flow  of  passenger  traffic  at 
international  airports  and  to  deal  effi- 
ciently with  the  increasing  number  of 
passengers  without  reducing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  control  and  Without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
customs  staff. 

The  system  will  allow  the  passengers 
to  choose  between  two  types  of  chan- 
nels: 

First.  One  (green  channel)  for  pas- 
sengers having  with  them  no  goods  or 
only  goods  which  can  be  admitted  free 
of  import  duties  and  taxes  and  which 
are  not  subject  to  import  prohibitions 
or  restrictions;  and 

Second.  The  other  (red  channel)  for 
other  passengers. 

Each  channel  will  be  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctively marked  so  that  the  choice  be- 
tween them  can  easily  be  understood  by 
passengers. 

Passengers  must  be  sufficiently  weU 
informed  to  choose  between  the  chan- 
nels. For  this  purpose  it  is  important: 
First.  That  passengers  be  informed 
about  the  functioning  of  the  system  and 
about  the  descriptions  and  quantities  of 
goods  they  may  have  with  them  when 
using  the  green  channel.  This  may  be 
done  by  means  of  posters  or  panels  at 
the  airport  or  by  means  of  leaflets  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  the  airport  or  dis- 
tributed through  tourist  agencies,  alr- 
1  nes.  and  other  interested  bodies;  and 
Second.  That  the  route  to  the  channels 
be  clearly  signposted. 

The  channels  will  be  located  beyond 
the  baggage  delivery  area  so  that  pas- 
sengers have  aU  their  baggage  with  them 
when  choosing  their  channel.  Moreover, 
the  channels  shall  be  so  arranged  that 
the  passenger  flow  from  that  area  to  the 
exits  from  the  airport  is  as  direct  as 
possible. 

In  the  green  channel  passengers  shaH 
not  be  subject  to  any  customs  formali- 
ties but  the  customs  will  make  spot 
checks  according  to  statistical  models 
and  personality  "profiles"  developed  by 
the  service;  in  the  red  channel  passen- 
gers shall  accomplish  the  formalities  re- 
quired by  the  customs. 

Clearance  of  Individuals  is  substan- 
tially quicker— including  those  passen- 
gers who  elect  to  enter  the  red  charma 
or  who  are  among  the  small  control  sam- 
ple chosen  for  Interview  by  Customs  offi- 
cials in  the  green  area.  Greatest  benefit 
is  to  the  vast  majority  of  passengers  who 
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might  least  expect  dlfflciilties  at  the  cus- 
toms clearance  point.  These  include  bona 
fide  tourists  and  business  travelers  who 
are  least  liltely  to  exceed  customs  con- 
cessions. 

Queueing  and  general  waiting  time  is 
reduced  creating  favorable  impressions 
on  visitors,  especially  those  arriving  in 
an  airport  for  the  first  time. 

Customs  authorities  in  those  countries 
which  have  adopted  the  dual-channel 
system  believe  further  advantages  will 
accrue  to  passengers  as  more  countries 
adopt  the  Customs  Cooperation  Council 
standards  bringing  greater  understand- 
ing of  the  procedures. 

Introduction  of  the  dual-channel  sys- 
tem brings  immediate  benefit  to  States 
who  receive  large  and  growing  numbers 
of  international  passengers  since  growth 
In  passenger  trafHc  can  be  contained 
without  a  proportionate  increase  In 
customs  staff. 

Longer  term  benefits  include  the  dual- 
system  believe  that  control  over  illegal 
imports  is.  if  anything,  enhanced  by  the 
procedures  followed  since  selective  ex- 
amination enables  greater  concentration 
to  be  placed  on  those  passengers  likely  lo 
attempt  customs  evasions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  .'^ud- 
port  for  th's  amendment  and  end  our 
harassment  of  the  international  travel- 
ers entering  the  United  States  • 


wagers.  In  addition,  an  occupational  tax 
of  $500  per  year  is  miposed  on  persons  in 
the  wagering  business. 

Senators  Cannon  and  Laxalt  believe 
that  apphcation  of  this  tax  to  State  reg- 
ulated wagering  makes  it  more  dimcult 
for  licensed  wagering  operators  to  com- 
pete against  unlicensed  or  Illegal  opera- 
tors. They  also  believe  that  elimination 
01  the  tax  in  these  cases  would  not  ham- 
per law  enforcement  because  of  contin- 
ued State  regulation. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  ap- 
proved the  provisions  of  this  bill  twice  in 
1980.  However,  it  was  not  enacted. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  has 
estimated  that  this  bill  would  reduce 
budget  receipts  by  $3  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  $14  million  in  fiscal  year  1982, 
increasing  gradually  to  $20  million  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARINOS 

STiBcoMMrrnrE  on  taxation  and  debt 
MANACCMiarr 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and  Debt 
Management  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  hold  a  hearing  at  10  a  m  on 
Monday.  March  16.  1981.  I  have  sched- 
uled four  bills  for  the  hearing.  The  four 
bills  are: 

First.  S.  483.  introduced  by  Senators 
Cannon  and  Laxalt,  to  exempt  certain 
State-regulated  wagering  from  the  2- 
percent  Federal  excise  tax  on  wagering- 

Second.  S.  502.  introduced  by  Senators 
MoTNiHAN  and  Wallop,  to  exempt  quali- 
fying foreign  pension  plans  from  the  30- 
percent  withholding  tax  on  foreign  in- 
vestments in  the  United  States; 

Third.  S.  565.  introduced  by  Senator 
Stevens,  to  increase  the  doUar  limit  for 
the  moving  expense  deduction:  and 

Fourth.  S.  352.  which  I  introduced,  to 
assure  that  the  Federal  political  contri- 
butions income  tax  credit  applies  to  con- 
tributions to  a  political  organization 
whether  used  for  or  against  candidates 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to 
briefly  explain  the  issues  raised  by  these 
bUls.  This  may  helo  you  chart  the  prog- 
ress of  tax  legislation  before  the  Taxa- 
tion Subcommittee.  It  also  helns  assure 
peater  pubUc  awareness  of  tax  bills  com- 
ing before  hearings. 

BXEMKTTON     F»OM     WAGIKmc     tXCISE     TAX     FOB 
WACEM    REGULATED    BT    STATES— S.    483 

S.  483.  introduced  by  Senators  Cannon 
!^  r,r^''''-  exempts  wagers  authorized 
by  State  law  from  the  2-percent  Federal 
excise  tax  on  wagering,  it  also  exempts 
persons  authorized  by  State  or  local  law 
to  engage  in  the  business  of  accepting 
wagers  frc«n  the  $500  occupational  tax. 

Under  present  law.  a  2-percent  excise 
lax  la  imposed  on  the  amount  of  certain 


TAX  EXEMPTION  rOR  FOREIGN  PENSION  PLANS 

S.     503 

S.  502.  introduced  by  Senators  Moyni- 
HAN  and  Wallop,  exempts  certain  for- 
eign pensions  from  U.S.  tax.  The  prin- 
cipal effect  of  the  bill  Is  to  exempt  for- 
eign pension  plans  from  the  so-called 
30-percent  withholding  tax  arplicable  to 
certain  foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States — unless  the  30-percent  rate  is  re- 
duced by  an  income  tax  treaty. 

In  addition,  the  bill  permits  life  in- 
surance companies  to  exclude  from  in- 
come the  current  earnings  of  qualifying 
foreign  pensions,  and  also  to  eliminate 
any  capital  gains  tax  on  assets  held  in  a 
separate  account. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  believe  that 
enactment  of  the  bill  would  help  in- 
crease investments  by  foreign  pension 
plans  in  the  United  States.  The  bill  is 
also  intended  to  treat  bona  fide  foreign 
pension  plans  more  like  pension  plans 
qualifying  under  U.S.  law. 

The  bill  includes  several  restrictions 
to  assure  that  tax  exemption  is  restricted 
to  bona  fide  pension  plans.  First,  the  as- 
sets of  the  foreign  pension  plan  would 
be  required  to  be  segregated  from  the  as- 
sets of  the  employer  maintaining  the 
plan.  Second,  the  foreign  pension  plan 
would  be  required  to  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation, or  qualify  for  a  reduced  rate  of 
taxation,  in  its  home  country.  Third,  the 
foreign  pension  plan  would  have  to  be 
maintained  to  provide  benefits  to  em- 
ployees who  are  primarily  nonresident 
alien  individuals. 

Like  U.S.  pension  plans,  foreign  pen- 
sion plans  would  be  subject  to  the  tax 
on  unrelated  business  income  if  S  502 
is  enacted. 

The  revenue  loss  from  S  502  is  not  yet 
available.  It  will  be  added  to  the  March 
16  hearing  record. 

MOVING    EXPENSE    DEDUCTION S.     565 

S.  565.  Introduced  hy  Senator  Steveks 
liberalizes  dollar  limits  applicable  to  re- 
placing a  personal  residence  In  connec- 
tion with  the  moving  expenses  deduc- 
tion. 

Internal  Revenue  Code  section  217 
permits  employees  to  deduct  certain 
moving  expenses  in  connection  with  be- 
ginning work  at  a  new  location.  Th'.s  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  moving  housphold 
goods,  and  traveling  expenses  for  the 
employee  and  his  or  her  family. 

It  also  includes  up  to  $1,500  ($4,500  for 


foreign  moves)  for  house-hunting  ex- 
penses and  temporary  living  expenses 
(up  to  30  days) .  Additionally,  it  includes 
up  to  $3,003  (reduced  by  the  amount  of 
house  hunting  expenses  and  temporary 
living  expenses)  for  certain  costs  of  seU- 
ing  the  old  residence,  settling  the  old 
lease,  buying  a  new  residence,  or  acquir- 
ing a  new  lease.  For  foreign  moves  a 
$6,000  limit  is  substituted  for  the  $3,000 
limit. 

S.  565  changes  the  doUar  limits  ap- 
plicable to  the  portion  of  the  deduction 
related  to  replacing  the  residence.  For 
expenses  relating  to  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  a  home,  the  limit  is  raised  to  the  ap- 
plicable maximum  reimbursement  for 
Federal  employees,  now  $12,000. 

For  expenses  relating  to  the  cancella- 
tion or  acquisition  of  a  lease  the  limit 
would  be  $2,500.  less  qualifying  costs  of 
purchasing  a  new  residence. 

The  $12,000  and  $2,500  limits  apply  to 
both  foreign  and  domestic  moves  under 
S.  565. 

S.  565  retains  the  $1,500  limit  applica- 
ble to  house-hunting  expenses  and  tem- 
porary living  expenses. 

The  revenue  effect  of  this  bill  is  not 
yet  available,  but  will  be  entered  into  the 
March  16  hearing  record. 

POLITICAL  CONTRIBOnONS  TAX   CREDITS  FOR   EX- 
PENDmjRES    AGAINST    A    CANDIDATE — S.    352 

S.  352.  Which  I  introduced,  in  effect  re- 
verses a  position  taken  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  letter  rulings  in  Feb- 
ruray  1980.  Those  rulings  held  that  the 
50-percent  Federal  political  contribu- 
tions income  tax  credit  is  not  available 
for  "negative"  campaign  expenditures. 

The  letter  nilings  were  based  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  section  41(c)(1) 
(B)  which,  in  part,  provides  that  the  po- 
litical cofttributions  tax  credit  is  avail- 
able for  contributions  to  political  organi- 
zations "•  •  'to  further  the  candi- 
dacy   of  individuals  for  nomina- 
tion or  election. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  in- 
terpreted this  to  deny  the  political  con- 
tribution tax  credit  for  "negative"  cam- 
paigns. In  my  opinion,  this  interpreta- 
tion is  not  based  on  congressional  Intent, 
will  discourage  citizen  participation  In 
political  campaigns,  and  will  protect 
well-ensconced  incumbents  from  some 
public  scrutiny. 

For  example,  one  effect  of  the  ruling 
is  to  block  availability  of  the  tax  credit 
for  contributions  to  be  used  to  start  a 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  build 
public  (H)inlon  toward  an  alternative  to 
an  unopposed  incumbent. 

S.  352  deletes  from  section  41  the  lan- 
guage that  the  contribution  be  used  to 
further  a  candidacy. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of 
New  York,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  St'ites.  and  the  National  Con- 
servative Political  Action  Committee  fa- 
vor this  bill. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WE  MUST  PROTECT  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFICriARIES 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  joined  29  of  my  colleagues  In  sponsor- 
ing Senate  Resolution  87,  expressing  the 
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Senate's  disapproval  of  proposals  to  tax 
social  security  benefits.  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  ouUine  my  reasons  for 
lending  my  support  to  this  worthwhile 
legislation. 

Forty-six  years  ago.  when  Congress 
enacted  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935. 
a  tax  equivalent  was  already  figured  into 
the  benefits  payable  to  eligible  recipients. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  since 
1941  considered  social  security  benefits 
as  nontaxable  income.  But  there  are  sev- 
eral more  convincing  reasons— very 
human  reasons— why  social  security 
benefits  should  not  be  taxed. 

Elderly  Americans  currently  pay  10 
percent  of  all  personal  Income  taxes. 
That  Is  11  percent  of  the  population.  Mr. 
President,  paying  one-tenth  the  tax  bur- 
den; clearly  the  Nation's  senior  citizens 
are  carrying  their  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
den. On  the  average,  the  American  work- 
er's postretirement  income  is  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  preretirement  earnings. 
Over  three-quarters  of  our  retired  popu- 
lation receives  income  from  the  social 
security  system,  with  as  many  as  one- 
fifth  that  number  wholly  dependent  on 
social  security  benefits. 

Perhaps  more  importantlv,  senior  citi- 
zens are  hit  hard  by  inflation.  The  con- 
sumption patterns  of  retired  persons  are 
not  substantially  different  after  65  than 
in  the  preretirement  years,  and  in  fact 
the  elderly  spend  proportionately  more 
of  their  Income  on  food,  housing,  and 
medical  expenses  than  younger  house- 
holds. In  the  4  years  between  1972  and 
1976,  the  percentage  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  food,  fuel  oil.  housing,  medical  care, 
and  hospital  charges— services  heavUy 
utilized  by  the  older  population — rose  at 
a  faster  pace  than  the  overall  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  the  same  period. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  who  we  will  protect 
by  passing  this  resolution.  We  will  be 
protecting  the  senior  citizen  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  taxes  on  his  or  her  post- 
retirement  benefits.  We  wlU  be  protect- 
ing the  men  and  women  who.  after  a 
lifetime  of  hard  work,  cannot  be  asked 
to  shoulder  an  additional,  unfair  share 
of  the  Nation's  tax  burden.  We  will  be 
protecting  those  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  very  real  income  ero- 
sion caused  by  tax  increases  And  we  will 
be  sending  a  clear  message  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  stand  idly  by  and  forget  the 
hard  work  and  contributions  of  millions 
of  workers  to  the  soc'al  security  system. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Resolution  87.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Senate  wlU  give  its  early 
approval  to  this  resolution,  and  take  this 
small  step  to  protect  all  social  security 
beneficiaries.* 


flatlon  and  getting  our  economy  moving 
again. 

This  supply-side  view  was  eloquently 
stated  by  the  committee  chairman,  Sen- 
ator Lloyd  Bentsen.  in  his  introduction 
to  the  1980  JEC  report: 

Th«  past  has  be«n  dominated  by  economlata 
who  focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  de- 
mand side  Of  the  economy  and  who,  as  a 
result,  were  trapped  Into  believing  that  there 
Is  an  Inevitable  trade-off  between  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation.  America  does  not  have  to 
fight  Inflation  during  the  1980'.3  by  periodi- 
cally pulling  up  the  drawbridge  with  reces- 
sions that  doom  mlUlons  of  Amerlcane  to 
unemployment. 

The   Committee's   1980   report   «ay«  that 
steady  economic  growth,  created  by  produc- 
tivity  gains   and   accompanied   by   a  stable 
fiscal  policy  and  a  gradual  reduction  In  the 
growth  of  the  money  supply  over  a  period  of 
years,  can  reduce  Inflation  significantly  dur- 
ing the  I980's  without  Increasing  unemploy- 
ment. To  achieve  this  goal,  the  Committee 
recommends  a  comprrtienslve  set  of  policies 
designed  to  enhance  the  productive  side,  the 
supply  side  of  the  economy.  The  committee 
also  recommends  a  targeted  approach  to  the 
Nations  structural  economic  problems  and 
deemphasls  of  macro-economic  fine  timing- 
The  Committee  recommends  that  f  uUy  one- 
half  of  the  next  tax  cut  be  directed  to  en- 
hancing saving  and  investment  in  the  econ- 
omy. Traditionally,  tax  cuts  have  been  viewed 
solely  as  countercyclical  devices  designed  to 
shore  up  the  demand  side  of  the  economy. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee  Is  now  on 
record  In  support  of  the  view  that  tax  poUcy 
can  and  should  be  directed  toward  improving 
the  productivity  performance  of  the  econonay 
over  the  long  term  and  need  not  be  enacted 
only  to  counter  a  recession. 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
2  years,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
Issued  consensus  reports.  The  Republi- 
cans on  the  JEC  were  proud  to  have 
helped  forge  these  bipartisan  reports  be- 
cause we  believed  then  and  believe  now 
that  their  "supply-side"  approach  repre- 
sented the  best  method  for  stopping  In- 


In  its  past  reports,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  blazed  a  new  tra-l  in  economic 
thought  by  showing  how  the  old  eamcm- 
Ics  has  failed  to  solve  our  economic  prob- 
lems that  these  outdated  demand-side 
policies  actually  were  a  major  cause  of 
our  economic  problems  and  how  a  new 
supply-side  approach  aimed  at  stimulat- 
ing economic  growth  could  whip  stag- 
flation. 

In  this  year's  report,  the  primary  goal 
of  the  Republicans  was  to  build  on  those 
consensus  reports;  to  improve  the  state 
of  the  art  of  supply-side  economics.  "To 
accomplish  this  goal  and  to  contribute 
substance  rather  than  rhetoric  to  the 
national  debate,  the  RepubUcans  spe- 
cifically addressed  two  major  critclsms 
of  a  supply-side  solution  to  our  economic 
problems.  To  wit.  that  gradual  reduc- 
tions in  the  money  supply  will  increase 
interest  rates  and  across-the-board,  per- 
sonal, marginal  tax-rate  cuts  are  In- 
flationary. 

This  1981  JEC  Republican  report 
shows  that  these  criticisms  are  part 
myth,  part  Ignorance  and  part  political 
confusion. 

We  believe  that  the  Democrats  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  have  aban- 
doned the  supply-side  approach  which 
formed  the  basis  for  consensus  In  the 
r.*3t.  The  Democrats  have  chosen  in- 
stead to  endorse  thoroughly  discredited 
monetary  policies  of  fine  tuning  and 
easy  money,  fiscal  policies  to  redistribute 
income  and  stimulate  aggregate  de- 
mand, and  Government  allocation  of 
credit  and  other  scarce  resources.  Stag- 
flation has  been  the  Inevitable  result  of 


these  policies  In  the  past.  We  cannot  en- 
dorse them  now. 

The  10  Republican  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  have  decided 
imanimously  to  issue  our  own  report.  We 
cannot  sign  the  Democrat  report.  It 
largely  aflarms  tried  and  false  ap- 
proaches and  does  not  build  on  the  1979 
and  1980  consensus  reports  of  this  com- 
mittee. We  recognize  that  It  contains 
some  constnictive  suggestions.  However, 
on  the  whole,  its  recommendations  are 
counterproductive,  and  Its  underlying 
logic  is  flawed. 

Instead,  the  Republican  members  of 
the  committee  have  In  our  report  built 
on  the  committee's  past  consensus  em- 
phasizing saving,  capital  formation, 
slower  money  growth,  smd  supply-side 
tax  cuts.  We  believe  that  our  views  are 
right  for  America  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture. Let  the  reader  iudge. 

I  submit,  for  printing  In  the  RecoM), 
"Republican  Views  on  the  1981  Economic 
Report  of  the  President." 

The  material  follows: 
REPUBLICAN   Views  ok  the   1981   Bcowomk; 
Report  of  the  Presioeht 
Republican  recommendatUyna 
The  Nation's  chief  economic  goal  must  be 
to  Increase  economic  growth.  It  is  through 
economic  growth   that  we  can  best  aasore 
economic  stabiUty  and  opportunity  for  »U. 
The  Nation's  economic  Ills  have  been  the 
result  of  bad  economic  policies,  not  external 
shrcks   of    defects    in    our    free    enterprise 
system. 

We  propose  the  foUowing  economic  pack- 
age to  boost  employment,  productivity  and 
growth  and  to  lower  inflation: 

Across-the-board    reduction    in    personal 
marelnal  Income  tax  rates: 
Business  tax  and  depreciation  reduction; 
Targeted  Incentives  for  saving  and  invest- 
ment; and 

Reduction  in  Federal  Government  spend- 
ing as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  product. 
Departures  from  tbe  target  path  of  money 
growth  to  offset  credit  market  fluctuaUona. 
supply  shocks  or  changes  in  velocity  simply 
result  In  higher  interest  r^tes.  worse  infla- 
tion and  make  It  more  difficult  to  implement 
a  rational  monetary  policy. 

A  fiscal  policy  that  alms  at  reducing  the 
tax  barriers  to  saving  and  production,  that 
causes  a  shift  of  many  nontaxable  assets 
from  tax  exempt  Into  taxable  venture  and 
Is  accompanied  by  reductions  In  the  spend- 
ing and  borrowing  burdens  of  government 
Is  not  Inflationary. 

Special  incentives  for  personal  saving  an 
absolutelv  necessary,  esreclallv  In  times  of 
high  InlUOcn.  In  order  for  the  saving  rate 

to  at  least  reach  its  historic  level.  

Inflation  Is  basically  the  result  of  too  preat 
an  increase  In  the  money  supply  relative  to 
the  growth  of  goods  In  t^e  economv.  Be- 
ginning immedlatelv.  we  must  gradually  re- 
duce the  rate  of  erowth  In  the  money  supply. 
A  strong  doUar.  stability  in  our  »>«^nce 
of  pavments  and  a  more  competitive  Ameri- 
can economy  can  best  be  achieved  by  stop- 
ping Inflation  and  increasing  productivity 
and  growth-  ^^ 

In  an  effort  to  facillUte  world  trade,  we 
should  expand  our  Nation's  export  base,  re- 
duce the  tax  burden  on  US.  workers  abn^d. 
reconsider  the  application  of  extra-twrl- 
torial  anti-trust  laws  and  Increa*  «!»« 
investment  abroad.  In  addition  we  ^ofold 
strengthen  the  capabilities  of  the  IMT^ln- 
cludlne  the  dlsclpUnlne  of  member  natlona 
which  "follow  irresponsible  domestic  policies. 
All  government  reeulatlons  should  ae- 
compUsh  their  atatatory  obJectlTea  in  UM 
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most  oost-effecOve  manner.  When  there  are 
alternative  options  for  achieving  a  particu- 
lar regulatory  goal,  the  least  costly  way 
should  be  adopted  unless  an  overriding 
statutory  goal  requires  the  adoption  of  a  less 
cost-effective  alternative. 

Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  should 
begin  Immediately  to  develop  a  regulatory 
budget  to  encourage  government  agencies 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  regulations  and  pro- 
vide additional  incentives  for  agencies  to 
develop  cost-effective  regulations  A  regula- 
tory budget  would  supplement  the  annual 
nscal  budget  to  give  the  public.  Congress  and 
the  President  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  the  Federal  Qovemments  command  over 
resources  for  public  purposes. 

I.  THE   IMPORTANCE   OF   ECONOMIC  GROWTH   AND 
THI    DECLINE    OF    AMERICAN    PRODOCTIVrrY 

As  the  1980s  begin,  the  list  of  national 
priorities  is  lengthening:  Inflation  and  inter- 
Mt  rates  are  too  high.  They  must  be  reduced 
The  Nation  still  Is  too  dependent  for  its 
energy  upon  Insecure  foreign  sources  Energy 
dependence  must  be  reduced.  Unemployment 
and  particularly  minority  unemployment  re." 
mains  high  and  has  debilitating  effects  on 
the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the 
country.  Unemployment  must  be  reduced 
And  whUe  the  poverty  rate  has  been  cut  In 
half  since  the  mid-1960s,  the  number  of 
persons  actually  in  poverty  has  risen  Poverty 
must  be  reduced.  In  addlUon. 

Events  m  Afghanistan.  Iran.  Poland  and 
elsewhere  have  driven  home  the  need  for  a 
renewed  commitment  to  national  defense 
We  must  find  the  resources  to  meet  this 
commitment. 

In  spite  of  vigorous  environmental  health 
and  safety  Initiatives,  more  remains  to  be 
done.  We  must  find  the  resources  for  orderly 
protection  and  Improvement  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  the  health  and  safety  of  aH 
Americans. 

The  Nation's  Infrastructure— its  highways 
bridges,  harbors,  and  waterways— are  irj 
various  stages  of  decay.  The  process  of  ero- 
sion must  be  reversed. 

Foreign  competiuon  is  not  only  increas- 
ingly aggressive.  It  Is  Increasingly  effective 
This  competition  must  be  met. 

The  answer  to  these  problems  Is  faster  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  economy's  trowth  has 
Slowed  In  recent  years  Continued  slow 
growth  will  widen  the  gaps  that  have  opened 
in  recent  years  between  expectations  and 
realizations,  particularly  for  minorities  As  a 
rwilt.  a  divisive  struggle  for  income  shares. 
Which  always  threatens,  conld  occur  This 
would  be  tragic  All  Americans  have  a  far 
greater  Interest  in  the  size  of  the  economic 
pie  than  In  any  feasible  dlstrtbi^Mon  More 
rapid  economic  growth  will  transforin  dreams 
into  realities,  and  national  prtorltles  Into 
achievements. 

Demands  upon  the  Nation's  resources  are 
growing.  These  demands  will  tax  our  Ingenu- 
ity and  our  resolve.  They  will  stretch  to 
the  limits  the  Nation's  productive  capacity 
If  they  are  to  be  satisfied,  economic  growth 
must  be  accelerated,  resources  cannot  be 
squandered,  and  the  productivity  of  Amer- 
ica s  workers  mtist  rise. 
Herein   lies  the   rub:    Productivity  Is  not 

^^^.  n  !f  '„*"•"«  ^°  ^»«°'  °"*P"t  per  man- 
A^u  !!.  ^^  °  ^  P«'-cent.  In  1979.  productivity 
declined  by  0.4  percent,  without  Increases 
in  productivity,  real  standards  of  living  can- 

.Ifi  ^  "i"***-  ''  ^*"  •*  difficult  to  reduce 
inflation.  Interest  rates,  unemployment  and 
poverty,  to  become  less  energy  dependent  and 
more  competitive  Internationally,  to  rebuild 
the  Nation  s  infrastructure,  clean  un  the  en- 
vironment. Improve  health  and  safety,  and 
improve  our  defense  capabllltv 
No  nation  can  tolerate  declining  produc- 

Di^L^^T  V*  "*""  ''*«""**  Oecnnes  in 
rJ^^^i  '"'"^  ""y  '°''8  '^°  the  Obvious 
Msta  Of  output  not  produced  and  wants  un- 
satisfied must  be  added  to  the  potentially 
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more  costly  effect  of  Increased  animosity 
among  the  Nation's  diverse  Interest  groups 
As  economic  growth  slows,  struggles  for 
bigger  shares  of  a  shrinking  economic  pie  can 
cause  Inflation  to  accelerate,  and  will  cause 
resource  misallocatlons  and  still  slower 
growth,  more  unsatisfied  demands.  Increased 
animosity  across  and  within  Income  groups 
aJid  among  labor,  business,  farmers  and 
Government.  In  short,  declining  economic 
growth  feeds  on  itself:  Slow  economic  growth 
engenders  even  slower  growth. 

During  the  period  from  1948  to  1979.  real 
GNP  has  grown  at  a  3.5  percent  annual  rate 
Growth  of  the  Nations  stock  of  plant  and 
equipment  has  made  the  most  Important 
contribution  to  GNP  growth,  followed  by  pro- 
ductivity and  employment  growth.  According 
to  testimony  before  this  Committee.  1  6  per- 
centage points  of  the  3.5  percent  growth  rate 
are  accounted  for  by  the  growth  of  physical 
capital:  08  percentage  points  are  attribut- 
able to  the  growth  of  employment,  and  1  1 
percentage  polnU  are  explained  by  produc- 
tivity enhancing  developments 

Since  1974.  real  GNP  growth  has  fallen 
to  a  2.9  percent  annual  rate.  Given  the  role 
in  economic  growth  of  productivity  Increases 
and  of  underlying  Increases  In  the  amount 
of  caplUl  and  labor  employed,  this  should 
come  as  no  surprise.  Since  1974.  the  growth 
rate  of  physical  capital  has  declined  In  each 
of  the  economy's  four  major  sectors  relative 
ttx  the  1948  to  1974  period.  In  the  private 
domestic  business  economv— the  most 
broadly  defined  sector— the  annual  growth 
rate  of  physical  capital  declined  from  2  4 
percent  during  the  1948  to  1974  period  to 
18  percent  after  1974. 

These  changes  In  the  growth  rate  of  capital 
have  played  a  major  part  In  the  decline  In 
the  growth  of  labor  productivity  noted  above 
And  together,  the  productivity  decline  and 
the  decline  In  the  rate  of  capital  accumula- 
tion have  brought  about  reductions  In  the 
growth  rate  of  output  In  three  of  the  econ- 
omy s  four  major  sectors. 

The  only  sector  in  which  the  output 
growth  rate  Increased  Is  farming.  Declines  In 
the  output  growth  rate  In  the  other  three 
sectors  occurred  In  spite  of  employment 
growth  Employment  growth  accelerated  In 
the  private  domestic  business  economy  and 
In  nonfarm.  nonmanufacturlng  Industries 
In  the  case  of  manufacturing,  employment 
growth  was  positive,  but  slower  than  ttie 
1948  to  1974  rate. 

The  proximate  cause  of  the  decline  In  U  S 
economic  growth  Is  no  mystery.  Slow  growth 
of  the  Nation's  capital  stock  Is  the  core  prob- 
lem. If  tfie  capital  stock  had  grown  faster 
productivity  growth  could  have  been  sus- 
tained, and  the  expanding  labor  force  would 
have  been  more  easily  accommodated  Had 
the  economy  grown  since  1974  at  a  3  ,">  rather 
than  a  2.9  percent  annual  rate,  real  GNP  In 
1972  dollars,  would  be  $f  2  billion  higher  than 
It  Is  today,  real  per  caolta  Income  would  be 
3.5  percent  higher,  and  the  trade-offs  which 
we  now  face  among  social,  defense,  and  other 
programs  would  be  less  severe  and  easier  to 
face.  Simply  stated,  we  have  lost  a  full  year's 
normal  real  growth  In  Just  six  years. 
Behind  the  productivity  and  growth  decline 

What  explains  the  recent  decline  In  the 
accumulation  of  physical  caoltal?  The  an- 
swer Is  slmnie:  Private  Investment  and  sav- 
ing have  been  discouraged,  both  directly  and 
Indirectly,  by  bad  economic  policies. 

Bad  monetary  policy  has  plaved  a  role 
monetary  policy  which  has  not  focused  sys- 
tematically on  reducing  the  growth  rate  of 
the  quantity  of  money.  In  their  efforts  to 
fine  tune"  aggregate  demand  and  restrict 
Interest  rate  movements,  the  monetary  au- 
thorities have  underwritten  the  price  explo- 
sion that  has  eroded  real  incomes,  real  cash 
flows,  and  the  real  rate  of  return  on  saving 
and  Investment.  We  have  had  the  worst  of 


all  possible  moneUry  worlds:  We  have  bad 
to  live  with  Increasingly  volatile  procycllcal 
swings  both  in  the  crowth  rates  of  th2  mone- 
tary aggregates  and  In  Interest  rates.  Tliese 
swings  have  greatly  increased  imccrtalnty. 
Moreover,  the  swings  both  in  money  growth 
and  Interest  rates  have  been  occurring 
around  rising  trends  In  both  and.  of  course. 
In  Inflation  as  well.  If  nothing  else  had  been 
wrong.  It  would  be  easy  to  see  how  both  sav- 
ing and  Investment  would  have  been  dis- 
couraged, and  how  Investment  and  saving 
decisions  would  be  Increasingly  biased  toward 
short-term  payoffs,  and  away  from  the  ob- 
jective of  long-term  economic  growth  and 
security. 

But  this  Is  not  all  that  was  wrong  In  re- 
cent   years.    If   monetary    policy    has    been 
bad,  fiscal  policy  has  been  perverse.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  tax  burden  on  working  people 
and  businesses  has  become  oppressive.  In- 
flation-Induced  bracket   creep   has  reduced 
greatly   real    after-tax   returns   to   personal 
effort,    saving    and    Investment,    rlsktaklng 
and  entrepreneurshlp.  For  example,  a  mar- 
ried person,  filing  a  Joint  return,  with  $16.- 
001   taxable   Income   In   1967   and   the  same 
real.  Inflation-adjusted  Income  In  1980  ($35,- 
920).  was  taxed  at  the  margin  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  28  percent  In   1967.  and  43 
percent  In  1980.  This  Increasing  tax  burden 
has  transferred  real  resources  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  away  from  the  private  sec- 
tor.   In    addition,    depreciation    allowances 
based   upon   historical   rather  than   current 
costs  have  understated  expenses  and  over- 
stated  profits,   resulting   In   a  rising  corpo- 
rate tax  burden   and  a  further   transfer  of 
command  over  resources  to  the  Government. 
The  transfer  of  control  over  resources  has 
been  exacerbated  by  Federal  activity  In  the 
credit   markets.   Total   Federal    borrowing — 
the  sum  of  Federal  borrowing  and  federally 
assisted,    off-budget    borrowing— rose    from 
$24.4  billion  In  1974  to  $121.4  billion  In  1980. 
This  represents  a  compound  annual  growth 
rate  of  31.2  percent!  Moreover,  total  Federal 
and    federally   assisted    borrowing    has    In- 
creased   as    a   percent    of    the    total    funds 
raised   by  the  nonflnanclal  sector  In  other 
ways — through   the  sale  of  debt  securities, 
other  forms  of  borrowing,  and  through  the 
sale  of  corporate  equities.  Indeed,  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  funds  raised  Increased  from  16 
percent  during  the  1960s  to  25  percent  dur- 
ing the  1970s  and  climbed  to  28  percent  In 
1980.  In  short,  the  allocation  of  funds  raised 
In    the    financial    markets    Is    Increasingly 
biased   against   pure   private   Investment   by 
the  double-edged  sword  of  Federal  borrowing 
and  federally  assisted  borrowing. 

On-  and  off-budget  Federal  borrowing  has 
Inexorably  Increased  Federal  Government 
domination  over  the  Nation's  resources.  The 
same  Is  true  of  Federal  off-off-budget  or 
regulatory  activity.  In  Just  15  years,  the 
regulated  sector  of  the  economy  has  In- 
creased from  rouehly  one-tenth  to  about 
one-fourth  of  GNP.  The  regulatory  man- 
dates which  have  driven  this  extraordinary 
growth  of  regulatory  activity  imnose  both 
direct  or  compliance,  and  indirect  costs  on 
the  economy.  From  the  evidence  available, 
compliance  costs  are  currently  running  at 
more  than  $100  billion  per  year.  The  In- 
direct   costs — while    difficult    to    measure 

Include  higher  product  prices  and  reduced 
output  and  employment  growth  becaxise  of 
the  necessity  of  meetln?  regulatory  Initia- 
tives. Whatever  the  maenltude  of  the^e  costs 
they  represent  a  hidden  cost  of  regulatory 
mandates;  a  hidden  cost  whose  effects  In- 
clude the  displacement  of  discretionary  pri- 
vate spending. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  regulatory  man- 
dates generate  benefits.  However,  the  direct 
and  Indirect  costs  of  securing  these  benefits 
ought  to  be  minimized.  This  Is  nothing  more 
than  good  economics  and  common  sense. 
To  achieve  this  result  will  reqiUre  that  de- 
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sign  standards  be  abandoned  In  favor  of 
perioriuauue  sutnaarus  auu  luai,  in  t^eueral, 
ie<>st-coot  meinoas  of  acnlevmg  re^uititory 
goals  be  sou^l. 

It  is  clear  that  the  volume  and  growth 
rate  of  federal  on,  otf,  and  on-oa-budget 
activity  is  too  high.  It  also  is  clear  that  tax 
rates  are  loo  bign.  By  discouraging  worn  ef- 
fort, saving  and  investment,  risK taking  and 
entrepreneursaip,  these  expenditures  impart 
a  consumption,  antlsavlng  bias  to  the  econ- 
omy; a  bias  that  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
fasier  economic  growth. 

Federal  spending  policies  have  been  equally 
debilitating.  As  the  recipient  of  inflation- 
driven  tax  windfalls — windfalls  deriving 
from  tax  bracket  creep,  and  from  decreases 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  public's 
holdings  of  coin  and  currency  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  debt  obligations — the 
Federal  Government  gains  command  of  re- 
sources which  the  private  sector  could  have 
used  to  finance  the  purchase  of  new  plant 
and  equipment,  and  other,  productivity  en- 
hancing investments.  The  Government  does 
not  use  its  windfall  gains  In  sucn  ways. 
Rather,  It  allocates  an  increasingly  large 
share  of  Its  receipts — 76  percent  In  1981 — 
to  so-called  "uncontrollable"  outlays.  The 
bulk  of  these  outlays  are  transfer  payments 
Intended  to  enable  recipients  to  maintain 
consumption  patterns  In  the  face  of  rising 
prices.  Obviously,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
elderly  and  the  unemployed  should  be 
helped.  However,  a  large  part  of  the  ex- 
penditures which  have  been  made  to  help 
them  In  recent  years  would  not  have  been 
necessary  If  inflation  and  unemployment 
had  been  lower,  and  economic  growth 
faster.  In  turn,  bad  economic  policy — mone- 
tary, fiscal  and  regulatory — accounts  for  a 
major  part  of  the  economy's  poor  perform- 
ance. 

Reversing  the  decline  of  productivity  and 
growth 
The  way  to  move  up  to  a  faster  growth 
track  is  clear:  The  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  levers  must  be  pushed  In  tne  ngnt 
direction  and  kept  there;  specifically,  mone- 
tary policy  should  be  put  on  "slow"  and  fis- 
cal policy  on  "go."  An  antl -Inflationary,  pro- 
growth  strategy  must  include  the  following 
Initiatives: 

A  steady  reduction  In  the  growth  rate  of 
the  money  supply: 

An  across-the-board  reduction  In  personal 
marginal  tax  rates; 

Reduction  In  business  tax  rates  and  de- 
preciation reform; 

Targeted  Incentives  for  saving  and  Invest- 
ment; 

A  reduction  of  Federal  Government  spend- 
ing as  a  percent  of  GNP; 

A  reduction  of  off-budget  borrowing  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and 

A  reduction  in  the  regulatory  burden  on 
the  private  sector. 

Inflation  and  interest  rates  will  come  down 
when  and  only  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
forgets  about  fine  tuning,  abandons  any  ves- 
tiges of  "accommod&tlcm"  by  an  Interest  rate 
targeting  policy,  and  focuses  Instead  on 
steady  reductions  in  the  growth  rate  of  the 
money  supply.  It  is  equally  imperative  that 
we  recognize  that  both  personal  and  business 
marginal  tax  rate  reductions  are  in  order,  and 
cut  them.  Business  tax  rate  reductions  are 
necessary  to  help  offset  rising  energy  and 
other  Input  prices,  to  increase  Investment, 
rlsktaklng  and  entrepreneurshlp,  and  to 
stimulate  current  output  and  emplovment. 
Personal  marginal  tax  rate  reductions  and 
additional  saving  Incentives  are  needed  to 
prevent  or  at  least  slow  bracket  creep,  to  en- 
courage work  effort,  saving,  and  a  reduction 
of  Installment  debt.  The  new  personal  sav- 
ing, coupled  with  a  reduction  In  Installment 
debt  will  permit  financing  of  additional  In- 
vestment (on  top  of  that  financed  by  new 
business  saving). 


The  strategy  of  reduced  money  growth  and 
personal  and  ousineas  marginal  tax  rate  re- 
ductions is  fundamentally  anii-infiationary 
and  pro-growth.  Steady  reductions  in  money 
growth  will  reduce  infiaUon  and  inflation- 
ary expectaticns.  Erosion  of  inflationary  ex- 
pectations will  itsell  help  reduce  inilaiion. 
It  will  do  so  by  decreasing  anticipatory  buy- 
ing in  expectation  of  continued  high  infia- 
Uon. In  addition,  the  erosion  of  inflationary 
expectations  will  pull  down  long-term  in- 
terest rates  relatively  quickly.  This  will  stim- 
ulate long-term  investment  and  growth.  For 
their  part,  permanent  business  tax  rate  re- 
ductions will  reduce  both  current  and  future 
production  costs,  and  increase  the  profita- 
bility of  investments  generally.  Production 
and  growth  will  incre«ise  as  a  result. 

Business  t&x  reductions  will  have  desirable 
effects,  both  in  the  short  and  In  the  long 
run.  In  the  short  run — where  plant  and 
equipment  Is  fixed — business  tax  reductions 
either  slow  the  rate  of  increase,  or  actually 
reduce,  costs  of  production.  If  large  enough, 
business  tax  reductions  can  more  than  off- 
set the  upward  pressure  on  costs  coming  from 
rising  input  prices;  in  particular,  rising  en- 
ergy prices.  In  this  event,  business  tax  reduc- 
tions would  reduce  costs,  increase  quantity 
willingly  supplied  at  any  given  price,  and 
thereby  stimulate  lx>tii  current  production 
and  employment.  As  for  the  long  run — where 
plant  and  equipment  are  not  fixed — perma- 
nent business  tax  rate  reductions  can  reduce 
the  cost  streams  associated  with  Investment 
projects.  Given  projected  revenue  streams.  It 
follows  that  more  projects  will  become  eco- 
nomic, and  Investment  will  be  stimulated. 
Thus,  in  both  the  short  and  long  runs,  rate 
reductions  stimulate  output,  employment, 
and  Investment. 

While  bustnees  tax  rate  red'uctlons  will 
stimulate  supply,  perronal  marginal  tax 
rate  cuts  will  stimulate  lx}th  demand  and 
srupply.  Demand  will  rise  via  the  positive 
effect  of  tax  rate  cuts  on  real  disposable  in- 
comes. Supply  will  rise  because  of  the  posi- 
tive effect  of  marginal  tax  rate  cuts  en 
real  after-tax  rates  of  return  to  personal 
effort  and  saving. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  ttiat  the  absolute 
amount  of  saving  will  rise  as  a  result  of  a 
personal  marginal  tax  rate  cut.  WhUe  It  has 
been  decreasing,  the  saving  rate  is  still  posi- 
tive. Therefore,  some  portion  of  the  Increase 
in  real  disposable  Income  will  be  saved. 
Moreover,  because  they  will  Increase  after- 
tax return  to  saving,  personal  marginal  tax 
rate  cuts  will  Impel  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
pensity to  save  out  of  dispotabie  income. 
However.  In  these  Inflationary  times.  stUl 
greater  incentives  to  save  are  needed.  In- 
flation has  reduced  the  saving  rate  In  recent 
years,  and  there  Is  now  urgent  need  for 
additional  saving  to  fuel  faster  economic 
growth.  This  need  leads  us  to  recommend 
additional  fBvlng  incentives.  These  extra 
Incentives  should  aim  at  increa^ng  addi- 
tionally the  after-tax  rate  of  return  to  sav- 
ing and  should  center  around  steep  reduc- 
tions In  the  marginal  tax  rates  on  Interest 
and  dividend  Income.  If  these  cuts  are  made, 
saving  will  rise  to  at  least  Its  historic  level 
and  will  provide  a  major  sciirce  of  the  fi- 
nancing needed  to  get  the  economy  grow- 
ing at  a   faster  rate. 

Whether  marginal  tax  rate  reductions  in- 
dtice  additional  work  effort  depends  upon 
whethes-  increases  in  real  after-tax  returns 
to  effort  are  effective  catalysts  to  additional 
effort.  We  believe  they  are.  This  reflects  our 
Judgment  that  the  work  ethic  Is  not  dead: 
Reward  w<x-k  better,  and  people  will  work 
harder,  longer  and  smarter.  Tax  work,  and 
people  will  substitute  lel'-ure  and/or  "un- 
derground" or  untaxed  activities. 

To  complement  the  strategy  of  slower 
money  growth  and  reduced  personal  and 
businees  marginal  tax  rates,  we  commend, 
as  absolutely  necessary,  an  accompanying 
reduction  in  the  burden  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  private  sector.   When  tax 


rate  cuts  are  combined  with  reductions  In 
I'ederal  spending,  on-  and  on-buoget  bor- 
rowing, ana  a  r<itional  regulatory  poucy — 
one  mat  recognL.es  that,  hhatever  the  t>ene- 
fits  oi  regulation,  its  direct  and  ixuurect 
c^ts  mu^L  be  minimized — the  heavy  band 
of  Coveiument  will  no  longer  prevent  the 
economy  irom  moving  to  a  taster  growtii 
track. 

'ihe  result  OT  this  monetary-flscal-regu- 
latory  package  will  be  gruwih  in  real  in- 
comes and  jobs,  a  reduction  in  inllation  and 
iniereot  rates,  aii  expana.u  ol  resources  to 
clean  up  the  environment,  an  increase  in 
our  competitive  efiectiveneas,  a  greater  abil- 
ity to  meet  our  aefense  needs,  a  declining 
share  of  GNP  being  commanded  by  Govern- 
ment, and  the  diaappearance  of  the  "zero 
sum  society." 

n.  MOMETART   POLICT 

A  proper  monetary  policy  Is  crucial  to  the 
achievement  oi  reduced  inflation  and  in- 
terest rates,  impro>ed  lining  standards,  and 
economic  stability.  A  proper  monetary  policy 
is  not  dii£cuit  to  define,  it  is  one  that  is 
focused  on  the  long  run  and  tailors  money 
growth  so  that  it  is  "commensurate  with 
ibe  economy's  long-run  potential  to  mcrease 
prodaci.ion." 

This  is  what  Congress  asked  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  do  in  p.io5ing  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  133  in  1975  and  again  in 
passing  the  Federal  Reserve  Reform  Act  of 
197/  and  the  Fall  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1978.  Is  adopting  this  gulde- 
liae.  Co^r<^j  e..p/esoed  ito  sense  that  this 
would  "promote  effectively  the  goals  of  max- 
imum employment,  stable  prices,  and  mod- 
erate long-term  Interest  rates."  Money 
growth  had  accelerated  above  the  guideline 
m  the  decade  before  1975.  Unfortunately.  It 
accelerated   further   from   1975  to   1980. 

The  facts,  in  brief,  are  these:  Prom  1955 
to  1961.  average  annual  money  growth, 
measured  by  the  percentage  change  in  lOB 
from  the  prior  year,  was  1.94  percent.  It 
Jumped  to  5.55  percent  in  the  1965  to  1974 
period  and  to  6.62  percent  from  1975  to  1980. 
(n  essence.  MIB  equals  coin,  currency  and 
checking  deposits  In  commercial  banks  (old 
Ml)  plus  automated  transfer  service  (ATS) 
accounts,  negotiable  order  of  withdrawal 
(NOW)  accounts,  and  share  drafts  In  all 
depository  institutions.  MIB  closely  measures 
the  Nation's  means  of  carrying  out  its  trans- 
actions.) 

In  association  with  these  long,  high  jumps 
In  money  growth,  we  have  experienced  ris- 
ing inflation,  volatile  interest  rates  around  a 
rising  trend,  lower  real  GNP  growth,  reduced 
productivity  Increases,  generally  higher  un- 
employment and  growing  use  of  resources 
to  cope  with  Inflation  rather  than  to  Im- 
prove living  standards.  These  are  the 
legacies  of  a  faltering  fiscal  pcrflcy  and  over- 
regulation.  Our  poor  economic  performance 
is  also  the  result  of  allowing  the  quantity 
of  money  to  grow  faster  and  faster:  not 
every  year  but.  by  and  large,  during  the 
past  17  years.  Pertinent  data  are  set  forth 
below : 

TABLE  ll-l.— MONEY  GROWTH  AND  SELECTED  MEASURES 
OF  ECONOMIC  PERFORMANCE  OSK-W) 


1955-M  1965-74  I97S-80  WT-M 


MIB    FOwBi    (ifMrtif    Pef-  ,  „        -  „        ,  „        ,  „ 

centoi*  chMr) 19*       ^^       '■^       '*' 

GNP  delUtor  (yejrty  p«f- 

cenUje cn»n|«) 199       «  «0        '•«        '■* 

90^U,  T-tMU  tit»  (yeifly 

iveraie) 2-"       *-»       '■*«       «•" 

Rol  GNP  irowtt  (yMflif 

percent  chjnjt) 3.M       3-«0       Z-M       3.S 

Output    per    iMXir,    private 

business   sector   {ye»i1y  „ 

pertenl  ch»nje) 104       i07        1.13         .30 

Unemployment  rate  (yearly  ,  „ 

averaie) S.36       4.62       7.04       6.51 

Clearly,   we  must  reduce  money  growth, 
and  we  must  do  It  now.  We  cannot,  as  some 

suggest,   wait   untU  InflaUon   unwinds  be- 
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for«  we  do  so.  U  we  wait,  we  will  under- 
write permanent  Inflation  at  increasingly 
intolerable  rates.  As  shown  by  the  data  as- 
sembled above,  over  long  periods,  the  rate 
of  Inflation  tends  to  Doatch  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  money.  More  im- 
portant, the  latter  tends  to  lead.  Measured 
over  four-quarter  periods,  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion follows  In  the  wake  of  earlier  money 
growth.  In  the  post-Korean  War  period,  the 
lag  has  averaged  eight  quarters.  Reasons  for 
the  lag  Include  regulatory  delays,  contrac- 
tual rigidities,  and  rigidities  involving  ad- 
vertised and  'established"  prices. 

The  evidence  warns  against  waiting  until 
Inflation  unwinds  before  reducing  money 
growth.  The  lesson,  in  short,  is  that  If  we 
do.  it  will  not.  Speclflcally,  money  growth 
must  be  reduced  over  a  period  of  time  to 
a  level  commensurate  with  our  economy's 
long-run  potential  to  expand  production 
and  maintain  full  employment  at  zero  in- 
flation. These  are  the  goals  of  the  Pull  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1978. 
They  will  not  be  achieved  unless  money 
growth  Is  decelerated.  Using  MIB  as  our 
measure  of  money,  and  year  on  year  changes 
as  our  measurement  standard,  one  sensible 
guideline  is  6  percent  growth  In  1981  6'i 
percent  in  1982,  and  5  percent  in  1983"  and 
4 '4  percent  in  1984.  These  guidelines  are 
meant  only  as  an  example  of  the  gradual 
reduction  m  MIB  growth  which  is  required 
to  stop  Inflation  and  promote  economic  sta- 
bility, growth,  and  low  interest  rates 

We  urge  the  Federal  Reserve  to  announce 
this  or  some  other  declining  track  for  MIB 
growth  as  soon  as  possible.  The  announce- 
ment wlU  enable  the  Congress  and.  more  Im- 
portanUy,  flnanclal  market  participants  and 
the  public  at  large  to  monitor  the  Federal 
Reserves    performance    as    the    record    un- 

i^^\,y  ^^f  "™*  '''"'^  y^*"-'  assuming 
mo„.^  °'  ^""^^  "'"^  performance 
S^.^!!fL.'i?*=*^"''y  **"  b"  slghlflcanOy 
l«vp?f  h"^"",  '^'^'^'y  '"P*<=^  °^  both  the 
h?!,"*'  volatility  of  interest  rates.  Pur- 
infl^^""*'  '''"■'■*°*  expectations  for  long-run 
inflation,  averaging  lO  to  12  percent  ncr 
year,  also  win  be  reduced  as  MlB^o^h 
U^  decelerated.  In  turn,  this  will  prcducra 
major  break  in  long-term  Interest  mes 
even  before  inflation  breaks.  In  ttae  short! 
term  rates  will  follow 

celeil!fnr,°)fr'^°^'''-    ^^    ''°*    <»™stlc.    de- 
S»^»nH       "°"*^  ^°^^^-  "  P'0P*r  fiscal 

J^su-.s^^u^nt^Cte-.-TbeZ/rvet'l^r 

a"^^"ra^toV°^'^^r,?o%"'^-- 

vear    tn  <!  t^  ^  to  7  to  8  percent  next 

Z^nl  in  ^^.'ZTl  3^  i'f  ^  -^  -  « 
1985.  <«•  ana  to  3  to  4  percent  in 
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will  rise  much  higher  than  even  today's  his- 
torically high  rates  and  bring  on  another 
recession.  They  favor  resisting  upward  pres- 
sures on  Interest  rates  even  at  the  cost  of 
allowing  money  to  grow  faster  than  desired 
over  the  long-run.  We  reject  this  counsel. 
It  assumes  that  increases  in  money  growth 
will  reduce  Interest  rates  generally  when,  in 
fact,  history  demonstrates  that  the  opposite 
is  true. 


Historically.   Increases   in    money   growth 
have  operated  directly  to  decrease  Interest 
rates.   However,    this   direct   effect   is   both 
short-lived  and  trivial.  It  is  followed  within 
three  to  six  months  by  increases  In  interest 
rates  which  ultimately  (In  about  two  years) 
equal  (in  percentage  terms)  the  Increase  in 
money  growth.  If  the  Fed  were  to  Increase 
MIB  growth  by  way  of  trying  to  prevent  In- 
terest rates  from  rising  (as  It  unfortunately 
has  so  often  In  the  past),  it  would  buy  at 
most   a  few  months  of  so-called  order  in 
credit  markets.  We  would  then  pay  for  this 
by  living  for  years  In  a  higher  Interest  rate 
environment.    Although    it    is    tempting   to 
focus  on  the  next  few  months,  rather  than 
upon  the  long  run.  it  Is  a  mistake  to  do  so. 
Throughout  the  past  four  years,  the  Fed- 
eral  Reserve   was   urged   repeatedly   by   the 
Administration  and  others   to  increase   the 
rate  of  money  growth  In  order  to  reduce  In- 
terest rates.   Looking   backward,   It  Is  clear 
that  this  advice  was  wrong.  We  should  have 
reduced  MIB  growth  '/j  to  1  percent  a  year 
after  1976   (when  it  grew  5  56  percent)    in- 
stead of  Increasing  It  to  7.53  percent  in  1977 
and  8.16  percent  in  1978.  Inflation  could  not 
have  reaccelerated  if  we  had.  By  accelerating 
money  growth,  the  Fed  avoided  the  higher 
Interest  rates  It  was  trying  to  prevent  for 
only  a  few  months,  but  engineered  a  sub- 
sequent prolonged  period  of  skyrocketing  In- 
terest rates.  The  90-day  T-Blll  rate  averaged 
4.93  percent  in  the  second  half  of  1976  and 
4.99  percent  in  the  year  as  a  whole.  It  fell  to 
an  average  of  4.72  percent  In  the  first  half 
of  1977  and  to  a  low  of  4.54  percent  in  May. 
By  July,  1977,  It  averaged  5.15  percent  and 
it  has  climbed  much  higher  since  then. 

SUPPLY    SMOCKS 


there  U  ^mf-c^r?^  o,*"  VndPH^'""?  '''»* 
of  inflation  wMch  u  inI-J^  J^"'"^"^     ™te 

ertlal  nroce^  whfr»,  *"^*^'°n  '«  not  an  in- 
side sh^kTimo  »  ^"''^'  ""Pleasant  out- 
not  "on°:'da;;,^,*,;'^,;°;'- /PlrM.  «  ., 
Is  "the  samp  thi«»  ^^^  other  "   it 

recun^n~  event  L°?v.'  """^  •"'*'■  »-«•""  Th" 
a«emb,e/aTd*m^^°7„  ^hl^^  fT""' 
f esslve  monev  erowth  ''  '^  ^■ 

Obfections  eontii-red 

-m-,;r"s^d  ?'rrf'^*^»!  ^^^  -^i- «-  too 

^  Will  have?o  d.^^Te",,^ 'r'***  '"'^  ^"^ 
(1)  to  Veep  order  to  o^.f  I  ""'"''  P»'h 
accommcSTte^unBlv  .wJ    """'^^'^    '2)  to 

the   velocity  «"^,1"  ZZ^,'^"'^"'''  ""«« 

consider  thLe  obTi^^t^Ls  ^e^io;''*"'"*"    ^- 

Keepla?  Order  m  Credit  Marlre^s 


Supply  shocks  have  two  macroeconomic  Im- 
pacts, une  is  a  temporary  reuuclioa  in  the 
growth  rate  of  the  Nation's  output  of  goods 
and  services;  the  other  a  temporary  bulge  in 
the  general  rate  of  inflation.  Other  things 
equal,  the  two  must  balance  In  the  sense 
that  total  spending  on  all  goods  and  services 
will  be  unaffected,  even  though  spending  on 
the  particular  goods  and  services  immedi- 
ately Involved  may  rise  or  fall  depending  on 
the  demand  elasticities  for  these  goods  and 
services. 

For  example  consider  the  devastating 
supply-side  shock  that  occurred  In  late  1973 
and  1974  when  OPEC  raised  the  price  of  oil 
and,  for  a  time,  the  Arab  nations  embargoed 
shipments  of  oil  to  the  United  States.  We 
had  to  make  do.  during  the  embargo  at 
least,  with  less  oil  and  we  had  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  It  both  during  and  after  the  em- 
bargo. The  price  rise  made  a  non-trtvJal 
amount  of  the  Nation's  plant  and  equipment 
permanently  non-economic  overnight  As  a 
result,  real  GNP  growth  was  decreased  and 
GNP  inflation  Increased:  both,  however,  only 
temporarUy.  Estimates  provided  In  a  recent 
study  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic  Monetary   Policy    Indicate   that    the 

1973  to  1974  OPEC  oil  supply  shock  reduced 
real  GNP  growth  a^xant  4  percentage  points 
below  what  It  ot*-er-ls?  would  ha-  e  b-'n  in 

1974  and  raUed  GNP  inflation  about  8  per- 
centage points  that  same  year  These  esti- 
mates are  close  enouch  In  absolute  valu»  to 
be  considered  as  balancing  with  respect  to 
total  spending  on  GNP  goods  and  services. 

Droughts  and  other  supply  shocks  produce 
the  same  results.  All  operate  to  reduce  tem- 
porarily overall  real  GNP  growth  and  raise 
GNP  inflation.  Nothing  can  be  gained  from 


trying  to  change  these  results  by  increasing 
money  growth. 

Increasing  money  growth  above  a  pre-set 
target  growth  to  accommodate  supply  shocks 
and  somehow  soften  their  blows  can  only 
add  to  Inflation.  It  will  not  make  up  for  the 
direct  reduction  of  supply.  Nor  wUl  it  make 
it  profitable  to  operate  plant  and  equipment 
that  has  been  rendered  noneconomlc  by  the 
shock.  It  will  only  Increase  prices  more  than 
they  would  otherwise  rise— the  price  of  the 
product  Immediately  impacted  by  the  supply 
shock  as  well  as  prices  in  general. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  also  would  be  wrong 
to  drop  money  growth  below  targeted  growth 
in  response  to  the  sudden  surge  of  inflation 
which  accompanies  the  supply  shock.  The 
surge  will  pass.  Dropping  money  growth  to 
resist  It  will  only  exacerbate  the  temporary 
shock  to  output. 

In  this  regard.  It  Is  well  to  remember  that 
In    1973   and    1974,   the  Federal   Reserve   al- 
lowed—or caused— a  sharp  break  In  money 
growth.  MIB  growth  plunged  from  7.93  per- 
cent in  the  four  quarters  ending  with  the 
second  quarter  of  1973,  preceding  the  OPEC 
oil  embargo,  to  3.55  percent  In  the  four  quar- 
ters, after  the  embargo,  ending  with  the  first 
quarter  of  1975.  (Velocity  was  not  a  problem 
at  the  time  as  shown  by  the  fact  that,  be- 
tween these  same  endpolnts.  the  four-quar- 
ter rate  of  rise  In  the  velocity  at  which  MIB 
turns  over  Into  GNP  goods  and  services  fell 
only  slightly,  from  3.21  percent  to  2.62  per- 
cent.)  Together,  the  drop  in  money  growth 
and  the  oil  supply  shock  decreased  real  GNP 
growth  from  5.46  percent  In  1973  to  —1.39 
percent  in   1974.  Part  of  that  decline  could 
have  been  avoided  without  doing  violence  to 
the  long-term  fight  against  Inflation  If  the 
decline  In  MIB  growth  had  been  limited  to 
2  or  3  percentage  points  during  the  perlcd 
Instead  of  being  allowed — or  caused — to  fall 
nearly  5  percentage  points. 

Changes  in  velocity 
Many.     Including    both     Federal     Reserve 
spokespersons   and   critics  of   the  monetary 
authorities,  argue  that  the  velocity  at  which 
MIB  turns  over  each  year  Into  GNP  goods 
and  services  is  unstable.  They  counsel  that 
the  Fed   must  be  prepared   to  lean  against 
the  winds  of  Increases  or  decreases  In  the  rate 
of  rise  of  velocity  by  moving  MIB  growth  be- 
low or  above  the  pre-set  target  as  the  new 
velocity  "trend  "  dictates.  We  cannot  accept 
this  counsel.  We  reject  it  because,  although 
the  rate  of  rise  of  MIB  velocity  Is  quite  er- 
ratic measured  from  one  quarter  to  the  next 
(and  even  from  one  year  to  the  next),  it  has 
been  remarkably  stable  over  the  long  run: 
that   Is.    since    the    Korean    War.    Measured 
from    one    three-year    period    to    the    next, 
yearly  average  percentage  changes  In  MlB's 
velocity  ranged  between  1.62  percent  and  4.00 
perce.nt  In  the  post-Korean  War  period.  Per- 
tinent data  are  set  forth  below: 

TABLE  11-2.— MIB  AND  ITS  VELOCITY 
(Yeariy  percentage  chante>| 


Period 

Veloc- 
ity 

M18 

Period 

Veloc- 
ity 

MIB 

1956-58 

1959  61.... 

1962-64 

196S-«7 

..  3.00 
..  3.90 
..  3.45 
..  3.41 

0.97 
1.32 
3.13 
4.25 

1968-70 

1971-73 

1974-76 

1977-79 

12-yr 
average. 

..  1.62 
..  2.74 
..  4.0O 
..  3.56 

5.55 
7.04 
5.02 
7.81 

12-yr 

average.. 

..  3.45 

2.42 

..  2.97 

6.35 

In  1980.  velocity  Increased  2.6  percent.  The 
data  indicate  that  neither  our  economy's 
recent  Instability,  nor  the  accelerating  infla- 
tion that  has  been  its  principal  manifesta- 
tion, can  be  attributed  to  changes  In  veloc- 
ity's rate  of  rise.  They  also  indicate  the  dan- 
ger of  trying  to  lean  against  perceived 
changes  In  velocity's  "trend"  rate  of  rise 
based  on  Quarterly  or  even  yearly  informa- 
tion. The  data  show  that,  in  the  past,  these 
changes  have  not  lasted.  Thus,  were  the  Fed 
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to  compensate  for  a  sudden  slowdown  in  the 
rate  of  rise  of  MlB's  velocity  for  oae  or  even  a 
few  quarters  by  accelerating  MIB  growth,  it 
would  court  faster  inflation.  This  is  so  be- 
cause, as  the  growth  of  MIB  accelerated,  itt 
impact  on  spending  and  prices  would  be 
reinforced  by  the  return  of  the  rate  of  rise 
of  velocity  to  Its  historic  trend. 

We  recognize  that  the  future  may  be  dif- 
ferent than  the  past.  The  trend  rate  of  rise 
of  velocity  may  slow  as  NOW  accounts  spread. 
However,  we  oautlon  against  anticipating 
this  event,  based  on  data  for  less  than  three 
to  six  years.  Before  raising  money  growth  to 
compensate  for  any  observed  slowdown  In  the 
rate  of  rise  of  MlB's  velocity,  the  Fed  should 
wait  long  enough  to  make  sxire  the  slowdown 
is  permanent. 

In  the  same  way  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  reduce  money  growth  "below  target"  to 
offset  a  perceived  speed-up   in  the   rise  of 
velocity  until  sure  the  speed-up  is  perma- 
nent. In  this  regard,  a  temporary  speed  up 
Is  likely  in  the  wake  of  a  tax  cut. 
The  Pinal  Objection 
In  the  final  analysis,  real  GNP  growth  is 
unaffected   by   money  growth.   However,  in 
the  short  run,  decreases  In  money  growth 
win,  other  things  the  same,  decrease   real 
growth.  We  recognize  this  but  reject  coun- 
sel to  keep  money  growth  high  In  considera- 
tion of  this  effect.  To  do  so  would  keep  in- 
flation and  Interest  rates  high  and  require, 
in   time,    accelerating,    money   growth    and 
thus  higher  and  higher  inflation  and  inter- 
est rates.  The  end  result  of  this  course  of  ac- 
tion would  be  a  calamitous  boom-bust  cycle. 
If  we  want  to  stop  inflation  and  reduce  in- 
terest rates,  we  must  reduce  money  growth 
as  part  of  the  overall  strategy  described  In 
Section  One.  There  Is  no  other  way.  Fortu- 
nately, the  short-run  decrease  in  real  growth 
which  reducing  MIB  growth  will  bring,  other 
things  the  same,  can  be  minimized  and  pos- 
sibly even  avoided  entirely.  Other  things  need 
not  stay  the  same.  In  particular,  new  fiscal 
policies  can  be  put  In  place  which  will  pro- 
pel economic  growth  upward  while    at  the 
same  time,  our  recommended  monetary  pol- 
icy Is  damping  Inflation.  We  turn  now  to  the 
new  fiscal  policies  to  be  put  in  place. 


m.  FISCAL  POLICY 

Decelerating  money  growth  will  In  time 
eliminate  Infiatlon.  The  Nation  must  recog- 
nize that  it  will  take  a  period  of  years,  not 
months,  for  inflation  to  slow  substantially. 
Many  warn  that  the  transition  to  stable 
prices  will  be  hard.  However,  the  bumps  can 
be  smoothed  in  advance.  A  properly  coordi- 
nated fiscal  policy  can  make  the  transition 
from  a  stagnant.  Inflationary  economy  to  a 
robust,  non-lnflatlonary  economy  more  cer- 
tain and  less  painful.  The  elements  of  such 
a  fiscal  policy  would  Include: 

An  across-the-board  reduction  In  personal 
marginal  tocome  tax  rates: 

Business  tax  and  depreciation  reform; 

Targeted  Incentives  for  saving  and  invest- 
ment; 

A  reduction  In  Federal  Government  spend- 
ing as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct; and 

A  reduction  In  off -budget  borrowing  and 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  national  debate 
over  fiscal  policy  has  centered  around 
whether  tax  cuts,  by  themselves,  could  re- 
verse the  economy's  poor  performance.  This 
is  \nf~rtunate  ^^ecause  U  has  be^n  e-lrtent 
for  some  time  that  tax  cuts  would  be  accom- 
panied by  reductions  in  government  spend- 
ing and  borrowing.  In  the  past,  this  Com- 
mittee has  made  it  clear  that  supply-side  tax 
cuts  mu=t  be  accompanied  bv  reductions  In 
government  spending.  The  last  election  cam- 
paign saw  both  candidates  suoport  reduc- 
tions In  the  growth  of  taxes  and  government 
restraints  on  the  economy.  President  Reagan 
made  no  secret  of  his  plan  to  propose  a  fis- 
cal package  including  major  spending  cuts 


as  well  as  marginal  Ux  rate  cuts.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  tax  cuts  alone  could  turn 
the  economy  around  was  never  a  meaning- 
ful, operational  issue  and  today  definitely  is 
moot. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  considerable  contro- 
versy  about   the   proposal   to   cut  marginal 
personal  income  tax  rates  across  the  board. 
Those  opposed  deny  that  such  a  cut  would 
have  significant  positive  Impact  on  produc- 
tivity  and   real   growth,  and  assert  that  It 
would  be  Inflationary.  Their  arguments  re- 
quire us  to  evaluate  how  across-the-board 
personal  marginal  Income  tax  rate  cuts  will 
impact  on  the  economy.  In  this  evaluation 
It  Is  useful  to  distinguish  between  the  direct 
effects  on  markets  for  goods  and  services  and 
the  effects  which  some  say  we  must  expect 
as  a  result  of  credit  market  changes  that 
will  be  Induced  by  such  tax  cuts. 
Direct  effects  of  reducing  personal  marginal 
income  tax  rates 
Our  view  is  that,  directly,  across-the-board 
personal  marginal  Income  tax  reduction  will 
Increase  productivity  and  real  growth  sub- 
stantially and  will  not  increase  inflation.  The 
effect  on  real  growth  is  unambiguous.  It  is  a 
logical    deduction   from    both    demand   and 
supply-side  economics.   In   demand  models, 
tax  reduction  Increases  demand  which  pulls 
up  supply.  In  supply  models,  supply  is  in- 
creased  directly.   President   Kennedy   recog- 
nized this  In  his  1963  Economic  Report  when 
he  stated.  "Only  when  we  have  removed  the 
heavy  drag  our  fiscal  system  now  exerts  on 
personal  and  business  purchasing  power  and 
on  the  financial  Incentives  for  greater  risk- 
taking  and  personal  effort  can  we  expect  to 
restore  the  high  levels  of  employment  and 
hi::h  ra'e  o!  g-o  vth  that  we  took  for  granted 
In  the  first  decade  alter  the  war." 

However,  the  aireci  inflationary  impact  of 
across-the-board  personal   marginal   Income 
tax  cuts  cannot  be  determined  by  logical  de- 
duction from  economic  theory.  On  the  de- 
mand side,  personal  Income  tax  rate  cuts  will 
stimulate  spending,  and  could  thereby  add  to 
inflationary   pressures.   On   the   supply  side, 
personal   marginal   tax  rate  cuts  will  impel 
additional  work  effort  and  production,  and 
thereby  operate  to  slow  the  rate  of  rise  of 
prices.  The  question  Is  which  of  these  effects 
dominates.   It   Is  our  view  that  the  supply 
effect  does.  In  addition,  we  want  to  stress 
that  our  fiscal  policy  program  calls  for  spend- 
ing cuts — which  may  reduce  demand  some- 
what— and  special  Incentives  for  saving  and 
investment.     These     incentives,    which     are 
aimed  at  substantially  reducing  the  marginal 
tax   rate   on   all   savings   Income,   will   help 
shift  Individual  activities  toward  saving  and 
away  from  consumption.   Consequently,  we 
can  expect  an  extra  large  part  of  the  personai 
tax  cut  and  the  Income  It  generates  to  be 
us?d  to  Increase  supply  (saving  and  Invest- 
ment) as  opposed  to  demand  (consumption). 
In  simimary,   then,   we   believe   that  the 
direct  impact  of  across-the-board  personal 
marginal  tax  rate  cuts  will  be  to  increase 
real  growth  without  Increasing  Infiatlon. 
Credit  market  effects  and  their  changes 
Those  opposed  to  enacting  across-the-board 
cuts  in  personal  marginal  Income  tax  rates 
fear  that,  unless  government  spending  Is  cut 
dollar-for-dollar  with  the  cut  in  taxes,  there 
will    be    either    a    catastrophic    collision    in 
credit  markets  or  abandonment  of  the  at- 
tempt to  reduce  money  growth.  In  this  view, 
faster  inflation  would  be  the  necessary  result. 
Ihe  argument  contains  a  kernel  of  truth.  It 
would  have  validity  if  the  purpose  of  cutting 
taxes  were   to  increase  consumption.  A  tax 
cut  such  as  a  tax  retjate.  which  does  not  alter 
relative  prices  or  marginal  incentives  would 
produce  a  collision  in  credit  markets  or  ac- 
celerating infiatlon.  The  linkage  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  rebate  Increases  the  Federal  deficit. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  deficit  Increases  Fed- 
eral borrowing. 


3.  This  leads  to  "crow<llng-out"  In  credit 
markets,  putting  upward  pressures  on  lnt«r- 
est  rates.  Chaos  restilts,  unless  the  Federal 
Reserve  relieves  the  pressures  by  accelerating 
the  growth  of  money,  which  In  time  would 
increase  inflation  and,  ironically,  Intereat 
rates. 

We  need  not  fear  such  a  collision  and  can- 
not allow  such  fear  to  prevent  us  from  re- 
ducing personal  marginal  Income  tax  rates 
across  the  board.  Spending  cuU  which,  as 
stated  earlier,  are  an  integral  part  of  our 
fiscal  policy  program,  need  not  be  made 
dollar-for-dollar  vrith  the  tax  cuts.  By  way 
of  clarification,  we  provide  the  following 
description  of  how  marginal  rate  cuts  will 
be  financed  In  major  part  by  feedback  from 
economic  growth  mduced  by  the  cuts  them- 
selves and  by  corollary  changes  in  after-tax 
interest  rates. 

Funding  the  Tax  Cuts 

There  will  be  some  actual  revenue  In- 
creases resulting  from  the  tax  reduction  It- 
self. This  is  indisputable.  Expansion  of  the 
Nation's  economic  base  and  real  GNP  will 
cause  the  tax  revenues  of  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  rise  more  than  they  would  with- 
out the  expansionary  effects  of  the  reduction 
in  personal  marginal  tax  rates. 

1.  Reflows  from  higher  economic  growth. 
Even  in  the  short-run — when  plant  and 
equipment  are  fixed — there  will  be  some 
Btlm  'latlon  of  real  economic  growth  and 
employment,  yielding  additional  tax  reve- 
nues. The  major  part  of  this  reflow  will 
come  from  taxes  already  in  place  (adjusted 
for  the  cut  in  rates)  on  the  Incremental  real 
GNP  Induced  by  the  tax  cuts. 

2.  Reduction  in  the  imderground  economy. 
In  recent  years  Uiere  has  been  much  re- 
search done  on  the  socalled  underground 
economy;  that  is,  on  economic  transactions 
that  are  not  taxed.  Estimates  of  the  size  of 
the  underground  economy  range  between 
$1C0  bUUon  and  well  over  $200  billion.  Much 
of  this  economic  activity  is  said  to  result 
from  high  marginal  tax  rates  on  individuals 
and  businesses — employees,  employers  and 
self-employed  persons  working  for  cash  "off 
the  books."  and  the  like  Clearly,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  an  across-the- 
board  reduction  in  tax  rates  will  generate 
some  new  tax  revenue,  at  the  expense  of  the 
underground  economy.  This  is  because  the 
Incentive  to  cheat  the  system  wUl  be  much 
diminished. 

3.  Reduction  in  tax  deductible  consumer 
borrowing  costs.  Across-the-board  personal 
marginal  Income  tax  rate  cuts  will  raise  con- 
sumer after-tax  borrowing  costs  For  exam- 
ple, for  persons  in  the  40  percent  tax  bracket, 
under  present  law,  a  10  percent  tax  rate 
reduction  wUl  raise  borrowing  costs  nearly 
7  percent.  For  such  persons,  each  doUar  of 
Interest  received  by  the  lender  now  costs  the 
borrower,  after-taxes,  only  60  cents  (tl  less 
40  percent  of  »1) .  After  a  10  percent  tax  rate 
reduction,  it  wUl  cost  the  borrower  64  cent*, 
or  6.7  percent  more  than  presently.  A  30  per- 
cent tax  rate  reduction  will  raise  after-tax 
borrowing  costs  to  72  cents  for  each  $1  bor- 
rowed, or  20  percent  more  than  presently. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  these  changes  will 
reduce  both  household  borrowing  for  con- 
sumption purposes  and  interest  deductions 
on  personal  tax  returns.  The  Utter  wlU  pro- 
vide an  addlUonal  increase  in  tax  revenues. 

4.  Reduction  in  tax-shelter  investmenta. 
About  a  third  of  all  taxpayers  itemize  de- 
ductions, and  about  5  percent  of  all  taxpay- 
ers are  in  the  50  percent  tax  bracket  or  above 
(counting  only  Federal  income  taxes)  These 
incUvlduals  have  a  powerful  incenUve  to 
seek  Ux-sheltered  investments.  If  one's  In- 
come is  taxed  on  the  margin  at  more  than 
50  percent,  it  is  more  profltable  to  save  » 
dollar  in  taxes  than  to  earn  a  doUar  of  "un- 
earned" Income.  As  a  result,  the  existing  tax 
structure  has  led  to  a  prollferaOon  of  In- 
vestment advisors,  tax  lawyers,  accountants 
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»nd  othen  whose  Job  It  Is  to  help  high  in- 
come people  avoid  t&xee.  By  and  large  they 
reduce  their  clients'  taxes  and  the  presump- 
tion is  that  the  more  powerful  the  Incentive 
to  avoid  taxes  (I.e..  the  higher  tax  rates  are) 
the  more  tax  llabUltles  are  reduced.  Closing 
"loopholes"  Is  not  apt  to  help  much  In  this 
regard  and  may  not  be  cost  effective. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  marginal  tax  rates 
are  reduced,  the  relative  attractiveness  of 
Investments  In  tax-sheltered  Investments  is 
also  reduced.  For  example,  after  the  Kennedy 
tax  rate  reduction  of  1963  the  proportion  of 
gross  private  domestic  Investment  channeled 
Into  housing  declined  from  35.4  percent  of 
total  Investment  In  1963  to  33  5  percent  In 
1964,  39.8  percent  In  1966.  25.5  percent  In 
1968.  and  25.4  percent  In  1967.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  decline  In  marginal  tax 
rates  from  the  1964  tax  rate  cuts  reduced 
the  tax  advantage  of  home  ownership,  mak- 
ing other  Investments  relatively  more  desir- 
able. 

Since  1967,  the  Interaction  of  Inflation  and 
the  steep  progresslvlty  of  the  personal  tax 
structure  has  sharply  Increased  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  "consumption  assets.  "  like  hous- 
ing, relative  to  "production  assets." 

Clearly,  some  revenue  reflow  will  result 
from  personal  marginal  tax  rate  reduction 
because  people  will  reduce  their  use  of  Ux- 
sheltered  Investments  and  increase  Invest- 
ment in  more  productive  Investments,  the 
Income  from  which  is  taxable. 

5.  Reduction  In  nonproductive  Investment. 
Inflation  and  excessive  taxation  together 
have  produced  the  phenomenon  of  nonpro- 
ductive Investment  In  such  things  as  gold, 
paintings,  rare  stamps,  antiques,  etc.  The 
advantage  of  such  "consumption  Invest- 
ments" is  that  they  tend  to  ho  d  their  value 
during  periods  of  inflation  whUe  producing 
non-taxable  pleasure  for  their  owners  As 
long  as  a  capital  gain  is  not  realized  It  Is  not 
taxed.  This  is  why  the  capital  gains  tax  Is 
such  a  harmful  tax.  It  encourages  people  to 
hold  on  to  assets  which,  aside  from  the  tax 
break,  yield  lower  returns  from  alternative 
Investments.  Because  of  the  tax.  they  cannot 
afford  to  sell  them,  especially  during  a  period 
In  which  much  of  the  capital  gain  is  due 
solely  to  inflation. 

In  this  connection,  the  latest  data  from 
the  Office  of  Tax  Analysis  strongly  rein- 
forces the  view  that,  m  the  case  of  capital 
gans  taxes,  a  cut  in  the  tax  rate  very  nearly 
paid  for  Itself  the  first  year.  Prior  to  the  1978 
capital  gains  tax  cut,  the  Department  of 
Treasury  estimated  that  it  would  "cost"  93  6 
bllUon  m  lost  revenue  in  1979.  T^e  data  now 
show  the  actual  revenue  loss  to  have  been  a 
mere  $100  million.  Indeed,  It  Is  possible  that 
When  the  final  tax  return  figures  are  exam- 
ined, even  this  less  wui  be  eliminated. 

In  short,  much  of  the  investment  In  re- 
^.^,^**"  ^^  "^  °''J**=^  "»<*  other  nonoro- 
tu^^'y^V.  «""^P"°n  assets"  has  been 
fueled  by  tax  considerations.  When  it  be- 
comes relatively  more  desirable  to  put  one's 

^  mes'l'h?*^,?^^"*  °'  *  red^aion  in 
^  in  tL^  ^"  "^  ^"  "unlocking"  of  cap- 
wh.^h  -H^^^  consumption  Investments  " 
which  will  produce  tax  revenue  for  the  eov- 

fn^t^ln?*!  '^-"P  '^•P"*^  '°^  proSuS^e 
m^t  ^    ^'"^'^   P^*    -^l    «1«^P- 
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ment. 

durttn„?'f  ^!^°-   ^  ^^-'oon  further  re- 

l^thl  i^^>,I?""*  '^^^  ^«"»  »  reduction 
f     ''*«   *>^8be«t  personal   marginal   tax  rate 

laT  Z^'^^^  ^  "^  Percent.  U^der^^^t 
law.  this  would  automatically  reducethe 
^^um  «pital  gains  u«  U  fxSn  M 
percent  to  20  percent. 

Increased  Saving 

cJ^l  ?r^*  ^  '^'**™  "**«»  >t  twice  as 
costly  to  save  as  to  consume.  We  are  t^ed 

TlnT  'l"  "f.°"y  ^  »''  When  we  "m 

Therefore,  an  across-the-board  reduction  In 


income  tax  rates  would  remove  two  disin- 
centives to  save  which,  in  turn,  will  help  to 
finance  the  tax  rate  cuts.  As  Dr.  Charles 
Walker  told  the  Committee,  an  across-the- 
board  personal  marginal  income  tax  rate 
reduction  would  boost  saving  for  several  rea- 
sons. Dr.  Walker  said: 

First,  the  disposable  income  of  many  of 
the  nation's  thriftier  Individuals  and 
families  would  be  Increased,  thereby  en- 
larging the  pool  of  funds  from  which  they 
can  save.  Second,  and  also  highly  important, 
the  after-tax  rate  of  return  on  each  addi- 
tional dollar  saved  would  Increase  sharply, 
thereby  giving  a  significant  boost  to  the  in- 
centive to  save. 

In  addition  to  the  Incremental  personal 
savings  which  will  be  forthcoming,  there  will 
be  substantial  Incremental  bu<:lness  savings. 
Undistributed  profits  will  rl<^e  with  real  GNp! 
Also,  to  the  extent  that  depreciation  allow- 
ances are  liberalized,  saving  will  rise  by  the 
same  amount.  This  Is  true  by  definition, 
since  business  depreciation  allowances  are 
a  major  component  of  gross  national  saving. 
Finally,  because  incentives  to  save  are 
greatly  reduced  in  times  of  high  Inflation, 
our  fiscal  package  calls  for  special  Incentives 
to  stimulate  saving.  Across-the-board  tax 
rate  reductions  and  depreciation  reform  with 
specific  saving  Incentives,  such  as  splitting 
earned  and  unearned  income  and  taxing  each 
at  the  lowest  tax  rate,  would  further  Increase 
national  saving  even  In  periods  of  high 
inflation. 

The  point  is  that  increased  saving  induced 
by  the  tax  cut  will  not  only  help  build  our 
Nation's  capital  base,  leading  to  Increased 
employment,  growth,  and.  therefore,  tax 
revenue  in  the  long  run.  It  also  will  help 
finance  the  static  deflclt  arising  from  tax 
rate  reduction. 

The  additional  saving  and  new  tax  reve- 
nues which  will  be  generated  by  economic 
growth  Induced  by  tax  rate  reductions  and 
saving  Incentives  mean  that  we  will  not  have 
to  choose  between  a  collision  in  financial 
markets  or  inflation.  Private  investors  will 
not  be  crowded  out  of  credit  markets  be- 
cause there  will  be  a  larger  pool  of  funds 
available  to  finance  the  tax  rate  reduction 
program.  Thus,  the  pressure  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  monetize  that  debt  will  be  mini- 
mal and  shortlived,  allowing  it  to  set  and 
hit  lower  money  growth  targets  and  thereby 
to  stop  inflation  and  reduce  Interest  rates. 
An  Illustration 
For  fiscal  year  1982.  the  Administration 
proposes  to  reduce  personal  taxes  by  $44.3 
billion  and  business  taxes  by  $9.7  billion,  the 
latter  by  liberalizing  depreciation  allow- 
ances. A  conservative  estimate  Is  that  over 
the  next  few  years  the  fiscal  year  1982  tax 
cuts  will  Increase  yearly  GNP  by  about  $92 
billion.  (The  additional  tax  cuts  planned 
for  later  years  will  further  Increase  GNP.) 
As  a  result  of  this  expansion  of  real  ONP. 
the  tax  revenues  of  all  levels  of  government 
(Federal,  State  and  local)  will  Increase  by 
$30  billion  and  saving  (personal  and  busi- 
ness) by  $6  billion.  Adding  these  sums  to 
the  $9.7  billion  direct  reduction  In  business 
taxes  and  corollary  increase  In  business  sav- 
ing, we  estimate  that  less  than  $10  billion 
of  the  $53.9  planned  fiscal  year  1982  tax  cuts 
remains  to  be  financed.  We  believe  that  this 
gap  will  be  funded  easily  by  the  Increased 
saving  which  will  result  from  the  after-tax 
interest  rate  effects  of  personal  marginal  tax 
rate  reductions  and  targeted  saving  incen- 
tives, plus  tax  reflows  from — 

Reduced  tax  deductible  consumer  interest 
charges: 
Reduction  of  the  underground  economy; 
Reduced  tax  sheltered  Investment;  and 
Liquidation  of  Investments  in  art  objects, 
prec'ous  metalt  and  the  like. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve private  Investment  will  be  crowded 
out.  Indeed,  we  believe  private  Investment 


win  b«  sUmulated.  The  combination  of 
marginal  tax  rate  reductions  on  personal  in- 
come, business  depreciation  reform,  and 
some  form  of  targeted  saving  incentive 
would.  In  our  view,  induce  a  sufficiently 
large  increase  in  saving  to  close  the  budget 
gap  ($10  billion  In  the  illustration),  with 
enough  left  over  to  create  a  substantial 
number  of  new  sources  of  investment  capi- 
tal. "^ 

Spending  cuts 

In  a  static  framework,  spending  cuts  and 
tax  cuts  have  offsetting  effects  on  the  budget 
deflclt.  In  a  dynamic  world  they  do  not.  In 
our  view,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  plan  static 
spending  cuts  which  will  exactly  equal  the 
static  tax  cuts  that  are  planned.  The  planned 
marginal  tax  rate  reductions  will  Increase 
real  GNP  more  than  the  spending  cuts  will 
decrease  It.  This  is  because  marginal  tax 
rate  reductions  will  increase  personal  ef- 
fort, savings,  investment,  entrepreneurshlp 
and  risktaklng.  Judicious  spending  cuts  need 
not  decrease  effort,  saving,  investment,  en- 
trepreneurshlo  and  risktPklng:  some  spend- 
ing cuts  might,  but  others  wlU  actuaUy  in- 
crease them. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  a  broad 
array  of  spending  cuts  to  accompany  the  tax 
cuts.  At  first  glance,  some  program  cuts  wlU 
hurt  some  people.  However,  in  this  regard, 
an  expanding  economy  improves  the  politi- 
cal climate  In  which  such  legislated  cuts  in 
spending  can  be  made.  When  there  is  full 
employment  and  growth,  the  need  for  spe- 
cial programs  to  aid  this  sector,  that  In- 
dustry.  these  workers  and  those  business 
firms  is  less  tirgent. 

Moreover,  it  Is  Important  to  recognize 
that  tax  cuts  not  only  produce  additional 
saving  and  revenue  reflows  to  the  govern- 
ment, they  also  lead  to  automatic  spending 
cuts.  ^ 

In  a  stagnating  economy  it  is  almost  Im- 
possible to  make  significant  cuts  In  Federal 
spending,  which  is  made  up  largely  of  en- 
titlement programs.  When  the  economy  stag- 
nates, people  become  unemployed  and  real 
standards  of  living  decline,  causing  Individ- 
uals to  make  claims  on  government  services. 
When  an  individual  Is  employed,  he  or  she 
Is  a  source  of  government  revenue;  when  the 
person  Is  unemployed,  he  or  she  becomes  a 
consumer  of  government  revenue,  through 
such  programs  as  imemployment  compensa- 
tion, trade  adjustment  assistance,  food 
stamps,  etc.  Thus,  an  increase  In  unemploy- 
ment reduces  government  revenue  even  as  It 
causes  an  increase  in  spending.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  a  one  percentage  point  increase 
In  the  national  unemployment  rate  "costs" 
the  Federal  Government  $25  billion  per  year. 
The  converse  also  is  true.  An  expanding 
economy  will  provide  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  higher  living  standards  for  many 
now  In  need.  People  will  go  off  unemploy- 
ment rolls,  off  food  stamps,  off  welfare  and 
will  become  taxpayers  rather  than  tax  con- 
sumers. Thus,  a  reduction  In  tax  rates  will 
partially  pay  for  Itself  by  causing  automati- 
cally a  reduction  in  spending. 

Finally,  we  want  to  stress  that  if  money 
growth  Is  decelerated  In  a  meaningful  but 
not  drastic  way,  as  we  recommend  In  Chap- 
ter n.  inflation  will  decelerate  In  time.  As 
It  does,  and  even  In  anticipation  of  the 
event.  Interest  rates.  esoeclaHv  long-term  in- 
terest rates,  will  decline.  Reduction  and. 
ultlmntely.  elimination  of  the  inflation  and 
uncertainty  premiums  from  Interest  rates 
win  save  the  Treasury  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  Interest  costs  every  year. 
Off-Budget  Spending  Cuts 
We  can  also  heln  to  finance  the  tax  cuts 
by  reducing  the  Federal  Government's  off- 
budget  activities.  The  Federal  deflclt  for  fis- 
cal year  1082  was  estimated  by  the  Carter 
Administration  to  equal  $27  5  billion.  How- 
ever, total  Federal  and  federally-assisted 
borrowing  wUl  be  $126.8  billion.  The  deflclt 
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accounts  for  only  about  21  percent  of  total 
Federal  borrowing.  Clearly,  any  cuts  that  can 
be  made  in  Federal  borrowing,  loan  guaran- 
tees, and  Federal  agency  borrowing  will  have 
the  same  positive  effects  on  credit  markets 
and  intervjst  rates  as  a  cut  In  spending. 

In  conclusion,  we  strongly  support  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  tax  cuts  for  individuals 
and  businesses,  and  reductions  in  Federal 
spending  and  borrowing,  including  off- 
budget  borrowing,  to  get  the  economy  moving 
forward  again,  while  gradually  slowing  money 
growth  to  stop  Inflation  and  reduce  Interest 
rates. 

The  equity  issue 

Many  assert  that  across  the  board  personal 
marginal  tax  cuts  are  unfair;  that  they  will 
cut  the  taxes  of  the  "rich"  too  much  and 
the  taxes  of  the  "poor"  too  little.  In  fact, 
they  will  scale  down  all  tax  rates,  and  the 
scalar  Is  the  same  for  all  Individuals. 

In  this  regard.  It  Is  Important  to  recognize 
that,  since  1967,  inflation-Induced  bracket 
creep  has  greatly  Increased  the  tax  burden  of 
middle-  and  upper-Income  persons  despite 
some  legislated  tax  cuts.  It  would  be  wrong 
from  the  standpoint  of  equity,  as  well  as 
counterproductive  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  economy,  not  to  correct  past  bracket 
creep  by  scaling  marginal  tax  rates  down 
across  the  board.  F\Dr  the  record,  some  per- 
tinent data  are  presented  in  Table  ni-l. 

TABLE  lll-l.— TAX  RATES  ON  SAME  REAL  TAXABLE  INCOME 
(1S67  AND  1980) 


Marfinal 

Averate 

1980  equivalent 

percentace 

peicentaje 

1967 
taxable 

inflation- 
adjusted  ■ 

tax  rates 

tax  rates 

Income 

taxable  income 

1967 

1980 

1967 

1980 

U.OOO 

{2,245 

15 

zero 

14.0 

zero 

J4,(X)0 

{8,980 

19 

18 

15.5 

9.8 

W,(X)0 

{17.960 

22 

24 

17.3 

15.3 

{12,000 

{26,940 

25 

32 

18.8 

19.5 

116,000 

{35, 920 

28 

43 

20.4 

23.6 

$20,000 

{44,900 

32 

43 

21.9 

27.5 

{24.000 

{53,880 

36 

49 

23.2 

31.0 

{28,000 

{62,880 

39 

54 

25.4 

33.8 

{32.000 

{71,840 

42 

54 

27.1 

36.3 

{36,000 

{80, 820 

45 

54 

28.7 

38.3 

{40,000 

{89,800 

48. 

59 

30.4 

40.1 

{44,000 

;38,  780 

50 

59 

32.0 

41.8 

The  proposed  across-the-board  marginal 
tax  rate  cuts  will  tend  to  restore  the  progres- 
slvlty of  the  tax  code  which  existed  In  1967 
before  inflation  distorted  It. 

IV.   THE    INTERNATIONAL   ECONOMY 

The  United  States  operates  in  an  open 
world  economy.  This  means  that  steps  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  domestic  eco- 
nomic policy  reasons  have  rapid  Interna- 
tional effects  and  vice  versa,  steps  taken  for 
International  reasons  have  rapid  domestic 
effects.  The  linkages  between  domestic  eco- 
nomic policy  and  the  International  economy 
take  place  primarily  through  the  foreign  ex- 
change markets.  Exchange  rate  changes  af- 
fect Investment,  trade  flows  and  the  balance 
of  U.S.  international  payments.  In  turn, 
changes  in  trade  flows  and  the  balance  of 
payments  often  impede  domestic  policy  re- 
sponses. In  the  past,  some  of  these  responses 
have  been  destabilizing  domestically. 

The  International  economy  is  a  far  differ- 
ent system  from  what  existed  a  decade  ago. 
The  Introduction  of  floating  exchange  rates 
In  1973,  the  sophistication  of  today's  foreign 
exchange  market  traders,  and  the  Increased 
mobility  of  International  capital  have  re- 
moved old  constraints  but  placed  new  ones 
on  domestic  economic  policy.  Under  the  new 
systems,  domestic  policy  Initiatives  can 
quickly  translate  into  a  rise  or  a  fall  In  the 
dollar  exchange  rate  before  the  Initiatives 
themselves  have  had  a  chance  to  take  effect 
In  the  U.S.  economy.  Because  of  the  new 
"openness"  in  the  international  economic 
system,  domestic  economic  policy  must  be 
formulated  taking  into  consideration  Its 
International  effects. 
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Designing  domestic  economic  PoU^ies  Jo 
promote  international  economic  stability 
We  believe  that  our  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  recommendations  described  earlier  In 
these  views  will  also  serve  the  international 
economic  objectives  of  a  strong  dollar  and 
a  stable  balance  of  payments.  ThU  Is  because 
foreign  exchange  traders  will  Interpret  the 
policies  we  are  recommending  as  a  sign  that 
the  United  States  at  long  last  is  determined 
to  halt  the  dangerous  inflationary  trends 
which  have  characterized  the  Federal  budget, 
monetary  policy,  and  the  economy  over  the 
past  decade,  and  weakened  the  dollar  inter- 
nationally. The  dollar  is  firming  In  all  ex- 
change markets  due  to  a  new  confidence  in 
the  U  S.  economic  policy.  "  n  turn,  this  makes 
It  easier  to  Implement  the  tough  domestic 
policies  which  we  are  recommending  and 
which  closely  parallel  those  of  the  new 
Reagan  Administration.  It  means,  for  exam- 
ple, that  as  we  unwind  inflation  and  reduce 
government  spending,  domestic  Interest  rates 
can  fall  without  the  flight  from  the  dollar 
that  might  otherwise  accompany  a  reduction 
In  Interest  rates.  In  short,  fortunately,  we 
can  promote  both  domestic  and  international 
economic  stability  with  the  same  domestic 
policies.  The  key  is  that  these  policies  must 
be  bslieved  capable  of  stopping  inflation 
and,  in  time,  prove  to  be  so  capable. 

Notwithstanding  our  optimism  about  the 

international  economy,  there  are  two  major 

areas  where  the  course  of  events  will  require 

a  careful  VS.  response. 

International  policies  which  leill  promote 

domestic  economic  growth  and.  stability 

Trade  Competitiveness 
The  progress  made  in  the  past  two  years 
toward  defining  the  components  of  a  com- 
petitive trade  policy,  as  reflected  by  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Congress,  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  and  by  organizations  such  as 
the  Presidents  Export  Cotincil.  needs  to  be 
followed  up  Immediately  with  action  to  en- 
sure that  the  hard-fought  oonsenstis  does  not 
evaporate  In  a  constantly  shifting  interna- 
tional competitive  environment.  Recent  sta- 
tistics provide  little  reason  to  cheer. 

The  massive  1980  merchandise  trade  deficit 
of  $26  billion  (c.i.f .) ,  while  reflecting  modest 
improvement  over  1979,  was  much  too  large. 
The  1980  manufactured  goods  trade  surplus 
can  be  largely  attributed  to  business  cycle 
and  lagsed  exchange  rate  effects  from  the 
1978  period  and  does  not  reflect  any  signifi- 
cant imorovement  in  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
manufactxired  goods.  Similarly,  the  surplus 
in  the  current  account,  although  welcome, 
was  due  in  substantial  part  to  accounting 
changes  affecting  retained  earnings  of  over- 
seas subsidiaries.  It  Is  not  a  reason  for  com- 
placency. 

Indeed,  for  a  more  accurate  assessment  of 
our  relative  competitive  posture.  It  is  best 
to  consider  the  US  share  of  world  exports  of 
manufactured  goods.  This  statistic  shows  a 
steady  decline  throughout  the  1970  to  1979 
period— from  21.4  percent  in  1970  to  17.4 
percent  In  1979.  Further,  In  an  era  in  which 
international  competltlvenes  is  increasingly 
defined  In  terms  of  the  home  market.  U.S. 
manufactured  Imports  as  a  share  of  domestic 
manufactured  goods  production  have  risen 
to  20  percent  in  1979,  a  428  percent  increase 
over  1960. 

The  competitive  climate  of  international 
commerce  demands  an  aggressive  spirit  in 
the  private  sector  as  well  as  in  government 
to  deal  with  the  realities  of  the  marketplace. 
Notwithstanding  recent  achievements  within 
the  GATT  to  eliminate  many  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  free  trade,  including  unfair 
export  incentives.  It  Is  still  a  less  than  per- 
fectly competitive  world  in  which  VS.  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  must  compete.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  the  "business  as  usual" 
mentality  must  give  way  to  a  more  realistic 
perception  by  business  and  government  of 
what  is  required  to  compete  at  home  and 
abroad. 


Several  issues  involving  Incentives  and 
disincentives  to  trade  were  addressd  incon- 
clusively by  Congress  in  the  past  year.  In 
our  view,  they  warrant  renewed  attention. 
Among  these  are:  legislation  to  estabU^ 
export  tridlng  companies,  a  concept  which 
should  prove  useful  in  expanding  the  Na- 
tion's export  base;  legislation  reducing  the 
tax  burden  on  VS.  employees  stationed  over- 
seas- a  reconsideration  of  the  extraterritorial 
application  of  VS.  antitrust  laws,  with  spe- 
cial note  as  to  how  such  appUcatlon  deters 
US  companies  from  seeking  new  markets; 
a  rational  clarification  of  the  accounting 
and  business  procedures  standards  of  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

It  Is  crlU»l  at  this  Important  Juncture 
that  the  Federal  Government  Improve  the 
climate  for  VS.  firms'  direct  Investment 
abroad  and  the  Increased  export  of  services. 
U  S  foreign  direct  Investment,  while  provid- 
ing an  efficient  aUocatlon  of  capital,  also 
has  promoted  VS.  compeUtlveness  and 
ser/ed  to  accelerate  exports  to  overseas 
manufacturing  facilities.  Such  direct  In- 
vestment also  serves  a  development  function 
oy  providing  nesded  capiui  and  technol- 
ogy to  the  developing  areas  of  the  world. 

Output  of  the  service  sector  currently  ac- 
counts for  30  percent  of  U.S.  exports.  70 
percent  of  U.S.  Jobs,  and  65  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product.  As  the  US.  economy 
becMnes  increasingly  service  oriented  and 
as  our  balance  of  payments  becomes  In- 
creasingly reliant  on  service  export  earnings, 
the  lack  of  internationally  agreed  codes  of 
conduot  on  such  trade  will  l>e=ome  more 
cojtly  to  U.S.  internaUonal  compeUtlveness. 
Similarly,  a  lack  of  updated  agreement  on 
safeguards,  especiaUy  in  a  period  of  global 
high  unemployment  and  slow  growth,  bodes 
poorly  for  efficient  resolution  of  trade  dis- 
putes in  the  future. 

The  advances  made  by  the  recent  Multi- 
lateral Trade  NegoUatlons  (MTN)  Agree- 
ments toward  a  more  liberal  trading  system 
will  contribute  to  growth  In  world  trade 
and  result  In  fewer  contrived  trade  Impedi- 
ments and  enhanced  welfare  for  all  partici- 
pants. However,  it  Is  critical  lor  the  trade 
negotiation  process  to  continue  to  pursue 
multlla<teral  agreement  respecUng  service 
Industries    and    a    meanlngtul    safeguards 

code. 

International  finance 

At  the  present  time.  non-oU  developing 
countries  are  encumbered  by  a  set  of  pres- 
sures which  carries  potential  dangers  for 
the  world  financial  system.  First,  the  dramat- 
ic Increase  In  the  price  of  crude  oil  over 
the  past  two  years  has  added  to  the  energy 
bin  of  those  nations.  According  to  the  US. 
International  Development  Cooperation 
Agency,  these  countries  are  now  paying  $67 
billion  a  year  for  energy  Imports  which  cost 
only  $32  bllUon  In  1978.  The  projected  figure 
for  1985  is  $124  billion. 

Second,  Interest  rate  Increases  have  added 
to  the  cost  of  financing  development.  Esti- 
mates of  the  Agency  for  intemaUonal  De- 
velopment Indicate  that  the  increase  In  In- 
terest costs  over  the  past  two  years  has  ac- 
counted for  an  additional  $13  billion  in  cur- 
rent account  deficits  for  the  non-oU  LDC's. 

Third,  the  slowdown  in  growth  among  de- 
veloped countries  has  decreased  the  hard 
currency  foreign  exchange  earnings  which 
the  LDC's  might  have  earned  by  exporting 
to  developed  countries.  This  helps  explain 
why  the  total  current  account  deficit  of  non- 
oil  LDC's  increased  from  $36  billion  at  the 
end  of  1978  to  $79  bllUon  for  1980. 

Fourth,  new  financing  for  non-oil  LDC's  la 
expected  to  grow  slowly.  This  Is  because  offi- 
cial financing  is  suffering  from  budget  con- 
straints; at  the  same  time,  private  financing 
is  coming  up  against  the  limits  that  lenders 
believe  to  be  the  prudent  ones  for  exposure 
to  financial  risk  In  these  countries.  As  a 
group,  the  non-oU  LDC's  suffer  twice  the 
world  average  Inflation  rate.  Their  external 
debt  has  climbed  faster  than  their  ability  to 
pay  it  off.  They  are  in  hock  to  the  tpst  of 
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tbe  world  to  the  tune  of  $300  billion.  Their 
bill  for  energy,  a  conaumabie  liecu.  Is  being 
paid  lncre«fiui^l>  by  io<uu  raUier  Uian  by  Lbe 
foreign  e^cnange  earnings  from  exports. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  tnu.  the  debt  service 
of  these  poorer  countries  has  climbed  both 
absolutely  and  as  a  percentage  of  their  OMP. 
The  international  oanmn^  systeu  has  re- 
lieved many  of  the  pressures  afflicting  non- 
oU  LDC's  in  recent  years.  In  fact,  more  than 
half  of  the  official  debt  of  non-oU  LDC's 
now  Is  owed  to  private  lending  sources.  This 
so-called  "recycling"  process,  irom  the  sur- 
pluses of  OPEC  countries,  through  the  bank- 
ing system  of  the  developed  nations  to  the 
financing  needs  of  the  non-oU  LDC's,  has  be- 
come a  major  aspect  of  International  finance. 
Preliminary  data  suggest  that  all  financing 
needs  can  be  met  In  1981.  The  same  data, 
however.  Indicate  that  there  may  be  prob- 
lems later  on.  In  the  final  analysis,  these 
problems  can  only  be  resolved  by  the  non-oU 
LDC's  themselves.  However,  the  United  States 
can  assist  two  ways:  First,  by  strengthening 
the  capabilities  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  to  reduce  pressures  on  the  world 
monetary  system  (e.g.,  disciplining  nations 
that  follow  Irresponsible  domestic  policies) 
and  second,  by  working  through  diplomatic 
channels  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  oU  ex- 
porting countries. 

V.     COVSXNMXNT    RXCtTLATION 

During  the  past  15  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  Increasingly  relied  on  regulation 
of  the  private  sector  to  channel  resources 
toward  such  public  goals  as  a  cleaner  envi- 
ronment, safer  workplaces,  less  baz&rdoos 
consumer  products  and  equal  employment 
opportunities.  These  programs  usually  Im- 
pose significant  compliance  costs  on  busi- 
nesses which  are  thca  passed  on  to  consum- 
ers through  higher  prices. 

Many  government  regulations,  particularly 
those  affecting  health,  safety  and  the  envi- 
ronment, have  contributed  significantly  to 
the  overall  well-being  of  the  vast  majority 
of  American  consumers  and  workers.  We 
would  not  turn  back  the  clock,  because  many 
regulatory  policies  have  produced  subsUntlal 
benefits  for  the  public. 

However,  regulatory  programs  Impose 
heavy  costs  and  burdens  on  business  (and 
ultimately  consumers)  and.  until  recently, 
these  costs  have  been  almost  entirely  Ignored 
In  setting  regulatory  policy.  It  Is  time  we 
took  a  hard  look  at  the  coat  side  of  this 
equation. 

One  measure  of  the  dimension  of  the  prob- 
lem was  provided  to  the  Committee  by  Mur- 
ray Weldenbaum  In  a  study  that  put  the  1979 
private  sector  compliance  costs  at  $97.9  bil- 
lion, and  the  agency  administrative  costs  at 
another  $4.8  billion  That  $97.9  billion  was 
6  percent  of  personal  consumotlon  expendi- 
tures In  1979.  Though  It  would  be  difficult  to 
ferret  out  the  precise  marginal  costs  imoosed 
by  re<?ulatlon.  It  U  universally  acknowledged 
that  regulation  has  both  a  direct  effect  and 
an  indirect  effect  on  prices.  The  indirect  ef- 
fect comes  throueh  the  reduction  in  produc- 
tivity due  to  diversion  of  talent  and  resources 
from  productive  purposes  to  government  pa- 
perwork and  the  diversion  of  capital  exoendl- 
tures  to  meet  Federal  regulatory  require- 
ments. 

As  with  many  new  and  raoldlv  growing 
government  protrrams,  problems  have  devel- 
oped with  retrulatlons  and  their  impacts  One 
major  problem  involves  the  measurement  of 
benefits  anrl  costs.  The  current  techniques 
for  meas\irln<?  these  benefits  and  costs  are 
not  very  sonhlstleafed  and  need  further  de- 
velopment. As  a  result,  the  benefit  goals  of 
many  retnlatlons  are  set  with  Iinie  reeard 
to  cost  Much  of  the  fault  for  this  lies  with 
ContTess.  as  some  laws  call  for  repu'ations  to 
be  put  In  place  without  reriulrtn"»  that  costs 
or  b»neflts  be  w»lphed.  while  other  laws  ac- 
tually prohibit  the  consideration  of  costs. 
In   addition,   the   recent   proliferation    of 


regulations  and  lack  of  coordination  among 
regulatory  agencies  have  often  re&ulted  la 
regulations  which  are  duplicative,  confilct- 
Ing  and  excessive.  Witnesses  appearing  oe- 
fore  the  Committee  have  pro>lded  examples 
where  compliance  with  one  regulation  re- 
quires violation  of  another.  Uhis  not  only 
puts  businesses  In  unnecessary  jeopardy, 
both  legally  and  financially;  It  also  reduces 
respect  for  the  law  and  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment.  Small  businessmen  are  often  hardest 
hit  by  the  morass  of  conflicting  and  duplica- 
tive regulation  because  they  cannot  afford 
the  necessary  legal  advice. 

Coat-effective  regulation 

Regulatory  programs  should  attempt  sys- 
tematically to  consider  costs  and  benents 
whenever  possible.  As  noted,  a  cost-benefit 
test  for  government  regulations,  as  desirable 
as  It  Is  In  theory,  does  create  some  problems 
In  practice. 

However,  for  most  regulatory  programs, 
such  computations  are  not  necessary  to  re- 
duce regulatory-Imposed  waste  and  Ineffi- 
ciencies. Congress,  In  enacting  regulatory 
programs,  generally  presumes  or  sets  a  level 
of  benefits  to  be  achieved.  Just  as  It  does  with 
spending  programs.  The  benefit  level  is  not, 
and  should  not  be,  determined  by  the  admin- 
istering agency.  Rather,  the  agency  should  be 
charged  with  achieving  the  congresslonally 
mandated  goals  at  the  least  cost.  This  elim- 
inates the  need  to  measure  benefits  and 
Instead  focuses  on  costs,  which  can  be  more 
accurately  measured. 

We  believe  that  a  cost-effectiveness  re- 
quirement would  be  the  simplest  way  of  as- 
suring that  regulatory  goals  are  achieved  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  and  with  the  least 
waste  of  resources.  We  believe  a  cost-effec- 
tiveness rule  would  be  a  more  effective  way 
of  controlling  regulatory  costs  without  re- 
ducing the  benefits  of  regulatory  programs 
than  would  a  cost-benefit  test. 
Regulatory  budget 
■The  cturent  regulatory  process  falls  to 
recognize  that  the  goals  of  regulatory  pro- 
grams must  be  balanced  rationally  with  other 
national  objectives.  The  achievement  of  any 
objective,  public  or  private.  Involves  the  use 
of  resources  that  could  be  used  for  several 
purposes.  The  more  resources  that  are  de- 
voted to  one  purpose,  the  less  such  resources 
are  available  for  others.  Even  if  all  regula- 
tions were  Internally  cost  effective,  the  prob- 
lem of  balancing  resources  for  regulatory 
purposes  with  resources  for  other  purposes 
would  still  exist.  This  balance  could  best  be 
accomplished  through  a  regulatory  budget. 
Prior  to  the  rapid  growth  of  social  regula- 
tory programs,  the  present  fiscal  budget  was 
generally  adequate  to  show  the  Impact  of 
government  on  the  economy.  Almost  all  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  In- 
volved direct  spending.  In  the  form  of  pur- 
chases or  transfers  or  direct  taxation,  and 
these  showed  up  In  the  budget.  By  adding  to 
these  the  financial  commitments  (through 
loans,  guarantees,  and  Insurance)  of  some 
14  "off-budget"  agencies,  one  could  get  s 
fairly  clear  picture  of  the  government's  in- 
fluence on  the  economy. 

But  with  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  the 
new  regulatory  agencies — the  Occuoatlonal 
Health  and  Ssfety  Administration,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admlnl'tratlon  and 
many  others — the  fiscal  bud?et  no  longer 
convey*  a  complete  picture  of  govemme^'t's 
Impact  on  the  economy.  Most  of  the  economic 
effect  of  regulation  is  hidden,  since  govern- 
ment-required private  sector  spen'ling  for 
auto  safety,  mine  sa'ety.  pollution  control 
and  consumer  protection,  plus  the  attend- 
ant paperwork  costs,  do  not  appe<»r  In  the 
goverrm-nt's  budget  flirires.  Thev  a** 
clocked  In  what  ml<7ht,  be  wiled  "off-o<T- 
bud"^*"  spending,  ren'il'-d  of  the  private 
sector  to  comniv  with  Fe^eiTit  regulation. 
A  clear  example  of  the  need  for  a  budget 


showing  the  economic  Impact  of  regulation 
on  the  society  may  be  seen  iu  the  environ- 
mental regulation  of  electric  utilities.  The 
massive  cost  of  a  smokestack  scrubber  to 
achieve  cleaner  air  is  passed  on  directly  to 
consumers  who  pay  higher  utility  bills  as 
surely  as  they  pay  taxes.  But  the  Federal 
budget  falls  to  show  these  higher  prices.  It 
also  fails  to  show  the  higher  prices  consum- 
ers pay  because  of  economic  regulation  by 
such  agencies  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. The  costs  emd  benefits  of  both  social 
and  economic  regulations  should  be  more 
clearly  available  to  policy-makers  and  to  the 
public. 

If  these  costs  were  minor,  their  omission 
from  the  budget  would  not  be  a  serious  prob- 
lem. But  they  are  not  minor,  and  they  are 
growing.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the 
Budget  Act  of  1974  be  amended  to  reqvilre 
that  Congress  annually  establish  a  regulatory 
budget,  along  with  the  fiscal  budget,  to  set  a 
limit  on  the  costs  of  compliance  each  agency 
could  Impose  on  the  private  sector  in  any  one 
year.  The  timetable  and  the  process  provid- 
ed for  developing  a  regulatory  budget  should 
be  similar  to  those  governing  the  fiscal  budg- 
et concurrent  resolution. 

A  regulatory  budget  would  constrain  the 
regulatory  agencies  to  limit  the  compliance 
costs  that  their  regulations  impose.  Tt  would 
certainly  make  the  Eigencies  more  conscious 
of  those  costs.  But  it  would  have  other  Im- 
portant effects  as  well.  A  regulatory  budget, 
along  with  the  fiscal  budget,  would  provide 
a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's total  impact  on  the  economy,  al- 
lowing Congress  to  determine  how  much  of 
the  Nation's  output  is  to  be  devoted  to  public 
uses.  It  would  make  possible  a  better  balance 
between  regulatory  programs  and  traditional 
government  spending  programs.  It  would  en- 
hance the  protection  of  the  nubltc's  health 
and  safety  by  reoulrlng  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment establish  consistent  priorities  In 
pursuing  regulatory  objectives.* 


AN  AWARD-WTNNTNa  NEW  JEHSKY 
REALTOR 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
with  great  satisfaction  that  I  call  to  my 
colleagues  attention  a  recent  award 
given  to  a  gifted  and  talented  realtor  In 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  honored  by  the  Board 
of  Chosen  Freeholders  in  Bergen  County, 
N.J..  for  h's  flne  work  at  renovat'ns;  his- 
toric dwellings  in  New  Jersey  and  mak- 
ing them  useful  as  oCHce  buildings.  A 
copy  of  an  article  from  the  Jersey  Busi- 
ness Review  describes  Mr.  Murphy's 
work  in  greater  detail,  and  I  ask  that  It 
be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Senate  Banking. 
Hous'n?.  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee.  I 
am  always  interested  in  innovative  work 
being  done  by  people  in  the  housing  and 
real  estate  field,  and  I  am  especially 
proud  thfit  I  have  such  a  fine  success 
story  in  New  Jersey  to  call  to  my  col- 
leagues attention. 

The  article  follows: 

MTTHPHT     ReCEIVZS     COMKZKDATIOir 

Saddle  Rrvn. — A  Certificate  of  Commenda- 
tion from  the  Bergen  County  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders  has  be»n  presented  to 
Jnse-'h  .T.  Murphv  of  Saddle  River.  Realtor 
and  builder,  by  Freeholder  Joan  Stelnacker 
of  Ramsey. 

T^m  Kvn-"^  whtrh  Is  "In  rratoful  at>t>recla- 
tlon  for  faithful  and  distinguished  perform- 
ance of  duty  and  for  sendee  to  the  people 
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'  was  signod  by  each 


of  the  County  of  Bergen 
of  the  Freeholders. 

In  ceremonies  at  the  antique  farmhouse 
and  one  time  Inn  which  is  now  the  location 
of  the  Murphy  Realty/Better  Homes  and 
Gardens'  corporate  and  main  office  at  69  East 
Allendale  Avenue  in  Saddle  River,  Steln- 
acker commended  Murphy  for  his  contribu- 
tions in  repairing,  revitalizing,  refurbishing 
and  preserving  old  buildings  by  converting 
them  to  magnificent  offices  without  losing 
their  historic  identities. 

"If  not  for  concerned  individuals  such  as 
Joseph  J.  Murphy,  who  invest  enormous 
amounte  of  their  own  money,  time  and 
energy  to  preserve  and  maintain  these  build- 
ings, they  might  otherwise  deteriorate  or  be 
destroyed.  With  neglect  these  buildings  cotUd 
be  left  to  become  'eyesores,'  but  with  money, 
know  how  and  a  love  of  our  American  herit- 
age. Murphy  and  other  dedicated  business 
leaders  are  preserving  the  architectural  his- 
tory of  our  area.  They  are  doing  this  at  no 
expense  to  the  taxpayers,  which  could  other- 
wise be  a  costly,  government  project,"  Steln- 
acker added. 

Although  Murphy  does  not  own  the  his- 
toric building  that  houses  his  corporate  and 
main  offices  at  Barnstable  Court  in  Saddle 
River,  he  has  spent  some  $100,000  to  repair, 
refurbish,  improve  and  put  It  Into  mint 
condition.  The  one  time  Inn,  which  was  built 
by  Dutch  craftsmen  of  the  area  in  1837.  was 
a  popular  place  for  farmers  to  meet.  Despite 
It  being  in  a  run  down,  neglected  condition. 
Murphy  Invested  in  its  Improvements.  Today 
the  Murphy  Realty/Better  Homes  and  Gar- 
dens' corporate  and  main  office  enables  vis- 
itors to  Northwest  Bergen  County  to  take  a 
trip  back  to  early  America. 

AN    EARLY     CAREEB    START 

Born,  raised  and  educated  in  Bergen 
County.  Murphy  Is  one  of  the  most 
phenomenal  success  stories  In  New  Jersey 
business. 

Unlike  many  others  who  started  in  real 
estate  as  their  second  or  third  careers. 
Murphy  decided  to  become  a  Realtor  during 
his  college  years.  With  a  concentration  of 
real  estate  courses.  Murphy,  who  was  one  of 
the  school's  top  basketball,  track  and  soc- 
cer stars,  received  his  B.a.  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration degree  from  Falrlelgh  Dickinson 
University  in  1964.  Upon  graduation  he 
begun  his  career  with  the  one  time  Belr- 
Hlgglns  agency,  in  a  tiny  building  that  was 
located  next  door  to  the  antique  farmhouse 
and  legendary  Inn  that  Is  now  his  firm's 
corporate  and  main  office.  Today  June 
Higglns.  widow  of  the  late  Dick  Hlgglns. 
Murphy's  mentor.  Is  a  member  of  his  sale3 
staff  In  the  company's  main  office. 

Returning  to  school  while  setting  new 
records  In  the  real  estate  profession.  Murphy 
received  his  MBA  degree  in  finance  from 
Falrlelgh  Dickinson  In  1968.  He  started 
Murphy  Realty  in  1971  In  the  historic  red 
farm  type  building  that  was  once  a  foundry 
across  the  tiny  wooden  bridge  at  Barnstable 
Court  in  Saddle  River  with  a  staff  of  two 
sales  people.  Today  that  building,  just  two 
doors  away  from  the  main  office  of  Murphy 
Realty/ Better  Homes  and  Gardens.  Is  one  of 
the  nine  branch  offices  which  Is  staffed  by 
125  full-time  sales  professionals. 

Murphy,  his  wife,  Fran,  and  their  three 
children,  have  a  continuous  "love  affair" 
with  Saddle  River.  In  addition  to  helping 
countless  numbers  of  families  to  discover 
and  enjoy  new  lifestyles  in  the  northwest 
and  Pascack  Valley  areas  of  Bergen  County, 
Murphy  has  helped  many  motivated  men  and 
women  find  financial  security  in  the  real 
estate  industry. 

AM     OPTIMISTIC     OUTLOOK 

With  the  rest  of  the  nation  facing  a  lag 
in  new  home  construction,  infiationary  costs, 
increased  unemployment  and  high  interest 
rates.  Murphy  has  been  optimistic  about  the 


real  estate  industry  and  the  economy  in 
general.  At  Burning  Hollow  at  Saddle  River, 
a  250-acre  subdivision  where  Murphy  is 
building  100  custom,  luxury  homes,  hun- 
dreds of  Jobs  will  be  provided  over  a  five- 
year  period.  Additional  construction  Jobs  are 
also  being  prodded  at  Brookledge  Farms  In 
the  Allendale  subdivision  where  he  is  buUd- 
ing  custom  homes  on  a  15-acre  subdivision. 

The  Murphy  Realty  Conunerclal  Division 
In  Montvale  has  helped  create  more  Jobs  in 
Bergen  County  by  attracting  new  business 
firms  to  locate  here.  In  doing  so,  It  has  also 
helped  lower  taxes  In  different  communi- 
ties by  bringing  in  prestigious  and  quality 
ratables. 

A  conservationist  vrith  a  special  concern 
for  the  environment.  Murphy  has  made  it  a 
policy  to  protect  and  preserve  trees,  shrubs, 
streams  and  other  natural  settings  when 
constructing  new  homes. 

He  has  established  a  special  Retirement 
Department  at  Murphy  Realty/Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  to  provide  free  counsel 
and  advice  on  housing  problems  to  retirees 
and  senior  citizens. 

As  a  community  service  he  recently  spon- 
sored a  free  seminar  for  pre-retirees  and 
older  Americans  which  featured  experts  on 
taxes,  consumer  frauds,  Social  Security,  new 
careers,  estates,  wills  and  trusts,  and  housing 
as  well  as  on  retirement  life  in  general. o 


THE  VA  BUDGET:  READJUSTMENT 
COUNSELING 


•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
indicated  on  a  number  of  occasions  that 
I  intend  to  give  President  Reagan  all  of 
the  support  that  I  can  as  he  undertakes 
the  very  difficult  task  of  reducing  Fed- 
eral spending  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  in- 
flation and  bring  our  economy  under  con- 
trol. I  will  fulflll  this  commitment — to  the 
extent  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so — even 
with  respect  to  programs  of  particular 
interest  to  me.  I  realize  that,  for  the  pro- 
posed cutbaclcs  to  have  effect  in  the  man- 
ner intended,  they  must  be  substantial 
and  widespread. 

It  is  with  this  attitude.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  approach  any  proposed  cutbacks 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  budget. 
During  my  12  years  in  the  Senate,  first  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  and  later  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  including  serv- 
ice as  the  committee  chairman  for  4 
years  and  now  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, I  have  been  deeply  involved  with 
issues  affecting  our  Nation's  veterans, 
most  particularly  with  issues  affecting 
Vietnam -era  veterans  and  general  VA 
health-care  matters,  especially  the  need 
for  adequate  staffing  in  VA  health-care 
facilities.  I  believe  that  I  have  enjoyed 
considerable  success  in  my  efforts  to  im- 
prove and  expand  veterans'  Ijenefits.  I 
thus  have  a  strong  personal  concern  as 
the  VA  budget  comes  under  scrutiny. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  willing  to  consider 
reductions  where  they  can  be  made  fairly. 
Veterans'  programs  are  not  sacred  cows. 
Veterans,  like  everybody  else,  are  badly 
hurt  by  inflation  and  should  share  in 
some  of  the  burden  of  Federal  cutbacks. 
But  there  is  a  big  difference  between 
veterans'  programs  and  other  govern- 
ment programs. 

President  Reagan  wants  to  return 
many  responsibilities  to  State  and  local 
control.  I  favor  much  of  that  approach. 
But.  clearly,  that  cannot  apply  to  our 


obligation  to  veterans.  That  is  a  funda- 
mentally national  obligation  and  na- 
tional responsibility — just  as  are  national 
defense  and  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  vet- 
erans' programs  are  an  inseparable  cost 
of  past  wars. 

Pot  many  VA  programs — especially 
those  that  are  designed  to  help  Vietnam 
veterans — if  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  do  what  needs  to  be  done,  no  one 
will. 

So,  I  am  prepared  to  work  witii  the 
committee  chairman,  my  good  friend 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  SncpsoR),  and  the 
President  to  identify  those  portions  of 
the  VA  budget  that  can  sustain  cutbacks 
without  impairing  the  independence  or 
integrity  of  the  VA,  especially  its  health- 
care system,  or  lowering  the  quality  of 
its  health-care  or  other  services. 

Mr.  President,  despite  my  resolve  in 
this  regard,  there  are  several  cutbacks 
in  the  VA  budget  pnHX)sed  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  I  cannot  and  will  not 
support  and  which  I  will  fight  to  have 
restored  to  the  agency's  fiscal  year  1982 
budget.  First  and  foremost  is  the  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  entirely  the  VA's  pro- 
gram of  readjustment  counseling  as  of 
September  30, 1981. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  place  where 
I  must  draw  the  line.  We  fought  for  8 
years  until  finally  we  were  successful 
in  the  last  Congress  in  enacting  a  law 
for  VA  readjustment  counseling  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  This  is  one  clear 
program  for  which  there  is  no  substitute. 
If  the  VA  does  not  do  it,  no  one  will.  In 
its  first  full  year  of  operation,  the  re- 
adjustment counseling  program,  through 
its  91  storefront  vet  centers,  has  proven 
its  effectiveness  in  assisting  Vietnam-era 
veterans  who  need  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  went  into  significant 
detail  on  the  VA's  readjustment  counsel- 
ing program  in  my  remarks  on  February 
6,  1981,  in  conjunction  with  the  intro- 
duction of  S.  458,  the  Vietnam-Era  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Amendments  of 
1981.  Those  remarks  appear  at  pages 
2024  through  2032  of  the  Record,  so  I 
will  not  repeat  that  detail  at  this  point. 
Rather.  I  will  simply  note  my  very  firm 
belief  that  the  VA's  readjustment  coun- 
seling program  has  been  a  remarkable 
success  to  this  point  and  that  there  is  a 
real  and  continuing  need  on  the  part  of 
far  too  many  Vietnam -era  veterans  for 
the  services  provided  through  the  pro- 
gram. If  this  administration  cannot 
somehow  find  in  the  budget  the  $31.4  mil- 
lion prop)osed  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration to  support  this  very  important  ef- 
fort of  great  meaning  to  these  veterans, 
then  we  as  a  country  are  in  far  worse 
shape  than  I — or.  I  believe,  the  Presi- 
dent— ever  imagined. 

Mr.  President,  President  Reagan  has 
been  eloquent  in  his  remarks  concerning 
Vietnam  veterans,  both  as  a  candidate 
and,  more  recently,  when  he  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor  to  M.  Sgt.  Roy  P. 
Benavidez,  U-S.  Army,  in  ceremonies  at 
the  Pentagon  on  February  24.  just  2 
weeks  ago.  At  the  Medal  of  Honor  cere- 
mony, he  said : 

There's  been  little  or  no  recognition  of  the 
gratitude  we  owe  to  the  more  than  300X)00 
men  who  suffered  wounds  in  that  war. 


I  beUeve  that  the  need  for  recognition 
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of  the  gratitude  we  owe  extends  to  all 
of  the  approximately  2.8  million  men  and 
women  who  served  In  the  Vietnam 
theater,  whether  they  suffered  physical 
wounds  or  not.  For  many  of  these  vet- 
erans, the  disregard  or,  in  some  cases, 
the  active  disdain  that  greeted  them  on 
their  return  from  service  left  them 
"wounded"  in  a  very  real  sense.  We 
should  make  every  effort  to  heal  all  of 
the  "wounds"  from  that  period,  includ- 
ing the  pain  that  is  rooted  in  our  society's 
failure  to  provide  adequate  recognition 
of  those  who  served  in  the  military  when 
they  were  called  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  awarding  a  Medal  of 
Honor  to  one  Vietnam  veteran  for  his 
incredible  valor  in  the  face  of  enemy 
action  is  a  commendable  step  to  take  to 
recognize  Vietnam  veterans  so  as  to  fur- 
ther the  needed  healing  process — but  the 
impact  of  such  action  is  very  limited.  I 
believe  the  debt  we  owe  to  these  veterans 
demands  that  we  act  directly  to  insure 
that  they  will  continue  to  be  provided 
needed  assistance  by  extending  the  re- 
adjustment counseling  program  and  not 
shutting  forever  the  doors  of  the  91  Vet 
Centers  now  In  operation.  We  need  to 
send  a  signal  to  the  entire  Vietnam-era- 
veteran  community  that  their  sacrifices 
have  not  been  forgotten  and  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  through 
their  elected  officials,  remain  ready  to 
meet  the  continuing  needs  that  result 
from  military  service  during  the  Vietnam 
era. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  work  with  the 
administration  to  find  ways  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending,  including  concurring  in 
certain  reductions  in  the  VA's  budget  I 
will  not,  however,  accept  a  proposal  to 
eliminate  this  vital  program  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans.  My  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Edgar),  who  serves  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  the  other 
body,  very  aptly  described  the  effect  that 
cutting  the  VA's  readjustment  counseling 
program  would  have  on  those  veterans 
who  need  the  services  provided  through 
this  program.  As  Mr.  Edgar  noted— 

If  the  President  Intends  to  keep  a  "safety 
net"  under  those  in  true  need  so  as  to  insure 
that  they  are  not  harmed  by  budget  ctit- 
backa.  the  elimination  of  this  program  leaves 
a  gaping  hole  In  that  net  for  those  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  who  have  as  yet  been  unable 
satisfactorily  to  reconcile  their  service  ex- 
perience and  return  to  civilian  life. 

Mr.  President,  In  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  March  4,  1981,  the 
reporter  noted  that  President  Reagan 
has  been  a  constant  rhetorical  sup- 
porter of  those  who  served  in  Vietnam  " 
I  hope  that  the  President's  commitment 

^J^  l^^^  ^"^  "^e  o*^^"  who 
served  during  that  era  transcends  rhet- 
oric and  is  translated  into  concrete  ac- 
tion. One  strong  way  to  show  such  real 
concern  would  be  by  reversing  his  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  readjustment 
counseUng  program  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans  and,  rather.  Insuring  that  It  is 

?^fli  f.wn-t"''  Supporting  extension  of 
the  eli^mty  period  for  this  program 

n^"^,;  f°*'  '"  discussing  this  pro- 
Pc»ed  cut,  It  is  important  to  note  the  size 
of  the  program  that  is  being  targeted  for 


elimination.  As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the 
administration   is   apparenUy   claiming 
savings  of  552  full-time-equivalent-em- 
ployee—FTEE's—posiUons     and     $31 4 
million  in  savings  by  cutting  out  the 
readjustment  counseling  program.  I  find 
it  particularly  ironic  that  such  savings 
might  be  claimed  because  the  program 
is  currently  only  using  346  FTEE's  and 
the  fiscal  year  1980  cost  of  the  program 
was  approximately  $9  million.  In  fact 
because    of    what    I    believe— and    the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  VA  Itself 
agree— Is  illegal  action  on  the  part  of 
the   administration,    the    readjustment 
counseling  program  is  not  at  its  present- 
ly authorized  personnel  strength  of  522 
FTEE's.  My  remarks  on  this  situation 
which  is  the  result  of  the  present  execu- 
tive branch  hiring  freeze  being  applied 
to  the  three  VA  health-care  accounts  In 
violaticm  of  section  5010(a)  (4)   of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  appear  at  pages 
S1785  through  S1790  of  the  daily  edi- 
tion of  the  Record  for  March  3,  1981. 

Mr.  President,  the  storefront  vet  cen- 
ters are  a  sound  investment  and  a  major 
symbol  of  our  desire  to  help  Vietnam 
veterans.  Par  too  many  Vietnam  vet- 
erans stUl  have  feelings  of  alienation 
and  rejection— intensified  recent'y  by 
the  comparison  between  the  welcome 
home  they  did  not  get  and  the  welcome 
home  our  Iran  hostages  received.  They 
doubt  our  national  commitment  to  them 
It  is  enormously  insensitive  and  plain- 
ly ill  advised  to  propose  to  eliminate  the 
single  most  visible  program  for  Vietnam 
veterans. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Congress  will  re- 
ject any  such  proposal.  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  see  to  that. 

In  fact,  I  am  deUghted  to  report  to  my 
coUeagues  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  today  voted  8  to  4  to  adopt  a 
budget  amendment  I  offered  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
TmniMom))  to  continue  the  readjust- 
ment counseling  program  at  least 
through  fiscal  year  1982  at  the  fiscal 
year  1981  program  level  of  $25  million 
and  to  accommodate  the  extension  of 
eligibUlty  for  the  program  at  least 
through  fiscal  year  1982.  as  I  have  pro- 
posed In  S.  458. 

This  action,  coupled  with  the  compa- 
rable action  taken  by  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  Tuesday 
greatly  brightens  prospects  of  solid  con- 
gressional support  for  this  program 
throughout  the  budget  and  legislative 
processes. 

AJthough  the  budget  markup  today 
contained  much  bad  news  for  veterans 
tJiis  reaffirmation  of  cwnmltment  to  this 
vital  program  is  a  ray  of  light  In  an 
otherwise  dismal  day  for  veterans  • 


March  12,  1981 


DR.  ROGER  PAYNE  IS  AWARDED 
THE  ALBERT  SCHWEITZER  MEDAL 
•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  was  honored  to  present  the  Albert 
Schweitzer  Medal  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Institute  to  Dr.  Roger  Payne,  who 
accepted  it  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
wife  Katherine  Payne.  Dr.  Payne's  ac- 
ceptance speech  beauUfuIly  expressed 
their  love  of  all  living  things.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent. I  ask  that  the  text  of  his  thought- 
ful,  sensitive  statement  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 
The  statement  follows : 
Statement  on  Accepting  the  Albeet 
ScHWErrzEB  Medal 
In  Argentina,  where  we  have  been  study- 
ing white  whales  for  the  past  11  years  and 
from  which  I  have  recently  returned,  I  saw 
an  Interesting  new  use  for  whales— only  this 
time  It  was  a  consumptive  use.   a  use  for 
them  In  their  dead  state. 

Some  years  ago  a  sel  whale  apneared  in 
our  bay.  For  several  days  our  hydrophones 
picked  up  lu  low  calls  In  the  distance, 
surely  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  eerie 
sounds  on  this  planet.  And  then  the  calls 
stopped,  and  a  few  days  later  we  had  word 
that  the  whale  had  died  and  was  ashore 
many  miles  from  camp.  So  we  mounted  an 
excursion  and  saved  the  skeleton.  We  trucked 
all  the  bones  back  to  whale  camp  and  stored 
them  along  the  back  of  the  beach  out  of 
reach  of  the  ocean  waves  that  once  had 
borne  their  owner.  The  bones  are  still  there 
awaiting  a  voyage  to  the  Smithsonian.  But 
the  skull  was  too  large  to  go  down  the  steep 
road  that  descends  the  cliffs  to  the  bay  and 
so  it  now  lies  alone  in  the  desert  out  of  sight 
of  the  sea,  surrounded  by  bushes. 

I  ast  month  I  paid  the  skull  a  visit  to  see 
how  it  was  faring  and  as  I  was  gazing  In  awe 
at    the    "decay   of   that   colossal    wreck"    I 
thought   I  saw  something  move.  It  Is  ap- 
peared momentarily  in  a  window  at  the  base 
of  the  skull — the  so  called  foramen  magnum, 
the   passageway   through   which   the  spinal 
cord  communicates  with  the  brain.  A  few 
moments  later  I  saw  it  again;   it  was  the 
face  of  a  mouse.  She  had  built  her  nest  In 
the  braincase  of  the  whale — a  much  more 
exotic   consumptive   use   for   a   whale   than 
any  we  humans  have  concocted.  I  felt  too 
that  it  was  a  noble  transaction  between  a 
mouse   and   a   whale.   In   exchange   for   the 
shelter  that  had  once  housed  the  whale's 
vaunted  and  enigmatic  mind,  the  lady  mouse 
had  filled  that  now  vacant  chamber  with  a 
whole  brood  of  smaller,  more  compact  in- 
telligences and  then  stuffed  In  a  hatfull  of 
twigs  and  grass  to  make  up  for  any  short- 
falls we  might  otherwise  have  perceived. 

Could  the  mind  of  the  mouse  possibly  com- 
prehend what  an  extraordinary  sanctuary  she 
had  selected  for  her  nest?  Inside  the  al- 
legory filled  cave  of  the  whale's  skull  could 
she  Imagine  sunless  worlds  beneath  the  sea. 
filled  with  slowly  wheeling  galaxies  of  phos- 
phorescence; or  6.000  mile  migrations;  or 
towering  icebergs?  No  matter,  it  was  good, 
solid  housing.  I  don't  fault  the  mouse's  use 
of  the  skull,  because,  after  all,  she  chanced 
upon  It  quite  by  accident.  But  It  Is  curious 
how  mundane  even  the  most  exotic  uses  are 
to  which  mammals,  ourselves  Included,  put 
whales.  It  is  as  if  we  had  a  lapse  of  spirit  and 
could  not  figure  out  how  to  profit  from  cul- 
tures other  than  our  own.  At  least  our  own 
species  Is  now  reaching  tentatively  out  In 
efforts  to  contact  the  people  of  the  sea; 
whether  it  can  be  done  before  we  develop 
some  new  consumptive  use  remains  to  be 
seen. 

"What  happens  to  beasts  will  happen  to 
man.  All  things  are  connected.  If  the  great 
beasts  are  gone  men  would  surely  die  of  a 
great  loneliness  of  spirit." 

That  remarkable  statement  (made  In  1884 
by  Chief  Seattle)  expresses  exactly  what  I 
sense  will  be  the  greatest  loss,  "when  me 
great  beasts  are  gone."  when  we  are  con- 
demned to  live  in  the  unspeakably  boring 
world  of  our  own  creation  forever.  In  Argen- 
tina I  have  felt  each  year  a  great  loneliness 
of  spirit  when  the  whales  leave  the  bay  and 
the  bay  returns  to  silence  and  emptiness.  It 
Is  hard  to  convev  that  feeling  but  when  the 
whales  are  there  and  our  days  are  spent 
watching  them  breaching,  spouting,  swim- 
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mlng.  cotirtlng,  sailing,  pushing  and  shov- 
ing—all at  their  majestic,  glacial  pace — or 
when  I  see  them  suspended  and  floating  in 
the  shallows,  great  cloud-like  beings  moving 
only  a  yard  or  so  each  hour,  drifting  with 
currents  too  slow  to  perceive,  my  spirits  soar 
and  I  am  moved  In  a  way  that  nothing  which 
Is  smaller  can  ever  move  me. 

And  then  comes  the  day — usually  In  mid 
December — when  I  awaken  and  look  out 
e^ross  the  bay  and  see  nothing.  They  are 
gone — they  have  departed  in  the  night  and 
I  am  left  behind.  Immediately  the  bay  loses 
iU  mystery.  Its  allure.  It  la  no  longer  unique 
but  Just  like  any  other  bay.  and  rather  a 
drab  one  at  that.  I  feel  peevish  and  irritated, 
nothing  seems  quite  right.  I  sink  back  and 
become  mired  in  the  annoying  detail  of  life. 
What  I  feel,  I  suppose  is  "a  great  loneliness 
of  spirit." 

It  is  because  whales  are  such  grand  and 
glowing  creatures,  because  they  are  "com- 
mensxirate  with  man's  capacity  for  wonder" 
that  their  deaths  tor  commerce  degrade  tis 
so.  It  will  confound  our  descendants.  We 
are  the  generation  that  searched  on  Mars 
for  evidence  of  life  but  couldn't  rouse 
enough  moral  sense  to  stop  the  destruction 
of  even  the  grandest  manifestations  of  life 
on  earth.  In  that  sense  we  are  like  the 
Romans,  whose  works  of  art.  architectvire 
and  engineering  inT>lre  our  awe  but  whoee 
traffic  in  slaves  and  gladiatorial  combat  we 
find  mystifying  and  loathesome. 

Because  whales  now  have  so  many  advo- 
cates and  have  taken  on  an  international 
lustre,  they  have  also  attracted  opponents 
among  those  from  whom  they  might  usually 
expect  support.  We  are  told  we  are  wasting 
too  mucto  time  on  ruch  a  glamorous  species 
while  myriad  lesser  known  ones  cry  out  for 
attention.  And  that  is  of  couree  partly 
true  .  .  .  But  there  is  a  vastly  practical 
reason  for  focussing  one's  efforts  on  saving 
a  major  species.  This  Is  becau5e  if  one  wishes 
to  save  the  apex  of  a  pyramid,  he  must  save 
the  whole  pyramid.  If  we  can  set  aside 
enough  of  the  oceans  to  ensure  a  viable 
whole  population,  we  will  be  able  to  ensure 
an  abundance  of  everything  on  which  the 
whales  feed  and  through  which  they  swim. 
The  whale  then  truly  becomes  the  king  of 
the  seas.  The  world  of  man  having  realized 
the  Importance  of  saving  the  king  saves  all 
of  his  subjects  because  the  king  has  exist- 
ence only  ina'^much  as  he  has  subjects; 
much  as  the  whale  has  existence  only  inas- 
much as  it  has  the  rest  of  the  pyramid  that 
supports  It. 

The  Irreducible  minimum  ecosystem  Is  a 
food  pyramid  with  a  single  ultimate  predator 
on  top.  But  it  Is  a  doomed  ecosjrstem  unless 
enough  such  pyramids  are  preserved  to  en- 
sure the  perpetuity  of  the  ultimate  preda- 
tor. The  only  way  to  achieve  this  is  to  ensure 
the  success  of  many  pyramids,  which  means 
we  mtist  eet  aside  large  sanctuaries — the 
larger  the  better.  Tn  this  sense  a  whale  does 
not  exist  apart  from  Its  pyramid.  It  is  cme 
with  the  pyramid — it  is  the  pyramid.  It  Is 
much  the  ra-me  vrtth  klnf^.  The  word  king 
defines  an  office,  not  a  given  Individual.  A 
king  who  has  lost  hi;  subjects  and  has 
been  dethroned  has  no  meaningful  exist- 
ence. He  Is  like  anybody  el'e — lost  In  the 
crowd  and  scon  forgotten.  It  Is  therefore  a 
good  strategy.  I  feel,  to  focus  on  animal  and 
plant  kings  and  to  guarantee  their  king- 
doms— Just  what  we  have  learned  not  to  do 
In  human  societies. 

While  on  the  subect  of  kings  and  pyra- 
mids I  want  to  Icok  at  the  entire  world  of 
intersecting,  interlocking,  interacting,  inter- 
lacing pyramids — the  whole  of  life  on  earth. 
Years  ago  the  concept  was  advanced  that 
Integrated  animal  societies  which  are  made 
up  of  individual  organlnns  Fuch  as  ant  colo- 
nies are  In  fact  a  flngle  witity  or  "super- 
organism"  as  It  was  labelled.  It  now  seems 
reasonable  to  many  of  us  that  a  totaUty  of 


organisms  and  super  organisms  combine  to 
create  a  super-super-organlsm — the  whole 
of  life  on  earth,  .'ihe  elements  of  this  ruper- 
super-organism  though  individually  mor:.ai 
are  colle.tlveiy  imnux'ial.  and  the  laws  that 
govern  t^em  are  natural  laws. 

It  Is  to  this  Immortal  oneness — to  the 
totality  of  life — that  I  find  m>6elf  pray- 
ing. Would  It  therefore  be  outrageous  to  caU 
these  mortal  elements  that  become  immor- 
tal and  are  interconnected  each  to  every 
other.  God?  And  to  caU  the  immutable  laws 
that  explain  them  God's  laws?  When  I  make 
this  deduction  several  things  fit  Immediate- 
ly Into  place:  The  rage  I  feel  when  species 
are  destroyed  Is  understandable,  for  the 
destruction  of  any  element  in  the  totality 
Is  a  blow  struck  directly  at  the  God  I  wor- 
ship. It  also  lays  to  rest  the  myth  of  the 
two  cultures,  the  so-caUed  dichotomy  be- 
tween arts  and  sciences. 

It  points  out  that  through  science  (and 
not  Just  through  faith)  we  leam  about  God — 
that  as  a  means  of  knowing  the  works 
of  God  science  can  be  supterlor  to  faith.  For 
It  allows  us  to  beat  a  direct  path  to  God, 
always  staying  on  course  and  never  being 
diverted  no  matter  how  slowly  we  make  prog- 
ress. In  fact.  It  suggests  that  rather  than 
being  at  odds  with  religion,  science  could 
be  Its  strongest  ally.  One  might  even  say 
that  as  a  means  of  understanding  the  works 
of  God.  science  Is  what  religion  has  been 
praying  for. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  love  of  all  life 
on  earth  (a  concept  that  Is  Interchangeable 
with  the  word  conservation)  needs  to  be 
written  into  our  religions — is  In  fact  over- 
due to  become  a  religion  In  Its  own  right. 
Should  this  come  to  pass  this  religion  wUl 
have  science  at  Its  root.  We  should  not  fear 
tl^at  process  or  feel  that  science  is  some- 
how an  Inadequate  base  upon  which  to 
build  religions.  On  the  contrary  science 
can  provide  Insights  as  deep  (perhaps  deep- 
er) than  those  that  come  through  faith. 
Science  can  uplift  the  soul,  give  our  spirit 
wings  and  teach  It  how  to  soar. 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  found  that 
at  their  best  the  re-'elatlons  of  science  are 
as  uplifting,  as  inspiring,  as  the  best  of  art. 
Though  I  am  not  a  card-carrying  artist,  I 
am  a  ceUo-carrylng  musician  and  have  at 
several  periods  of  my  life  spent  more  time 
playing  chamber  music  than  I  have  doing 
science.  And.  although  there  Is  nothlne  I 
have  enjoyed  more  than  music.  It  Is  only 
honest  to  admit  f'at  e-'en  the  rutnt'-^se-'^lal 
ecstasy  of,  for  exaiiq>le,  tbe  slow  movement 
of  opus  59  No.  1  (or  the  entirety  of  the  late 
Beethoven  Quartets)  does  not  exceed  the 
sense  of  wonder  I  have  felt  when  contem- 
plating b!ack  holes  or  drlf'lne  co-^'n-n'-i, 
or  replicating  molecules,  or  the  spontane- 
ous origin  of  life,  or  even,  dare  I  say  It. 
whale  songs. 

In  fact  these  discoveries,  when  yo\t  place 
them  alongside  religion  and  music,  have  a 
certain  oneness.  T^ey  are  distinct  creations 
of  different  Intellects  all  ^oused  Inside  an 
overarching  Intelligence  called  llfe-on-earth 
In  this  sense  they  are  U'-e  those  mice  grow- 
ing ur>  inside  the  overarching  apse  of  the 
whale's  skull. 

I  have  taken  this  detour  concerning  science 
because  I  wished  to  set  the  role  of  science 
In  conservation  Into  a  new  light.  We  have 
long  recognized  Its  essential  value  for  re- 
solving conflicts  over  how  a  s{>ecles  shall  be 
managed  (for  Instance,  how  quotas  shall  be 
set).  But  that  is  lust  its  Journeyman's  duty. 
We  cannot  ever  hope  to  inspire  any  major 
changes  in  how  species  are  viewed,  and 
hence  treated.  un!ess  we  can  inspire  oiur 
own  s-ecies  wUh  the  magnitude  of  what  will 
be  lost  if  we  faU  to  act. 

The  only  route  we  can  use  to  make  the 
kinds  of  discoveries  that  wUl  inspire  us  to 
action  Is  through  science — the  best  means 


man  has  yet  devised  to  le»m  about  tb*  cos- 
mos. If  we  can  fire  the  Imaginations  of  tbe 
human  world  on  behalf  of  non-human  life, 
we  can  inspire  a  constituency  for  the  wild 
world  which  will  not  accept  Jury  rigs  and 
bandalds  to  cure  what  Is  in  fact  massive 
hemorrhaging  from  rampant  greed,  but  will 
instead  rise  roaring  to  Its  feet  and  demand 
tbe  rigbU  of  all  life  on  earth. 

If  manVind  can  orosrreas  that  far  and  rec- 
ognize that  It  Is  not  tbe  master  of  ceremo- 
nies but  Just  another  pretty  face  among  a 
milUon  other  beguiling  species,  and  that  aU 
us  species  have  bit  parts — crucial  bit  parts 
albeit — and  that  it  is  no  disgrace  to  limit 
oneself  to  a  weU  played  bit  part,  then  the 
show  can  go  on.  If  this  ever  comes  to  pass 
we  will  be  living  in  a  more  enlightened  world 
and  wlU  not  be  facing  the  prospect  of  dying 
from  loneliness  of  spirit.* 


THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION'S 
APPROACH  TO  DRUG  ABUSE 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pro- 
foundly disturbed  by  what  President 
Reagan  had  to  say  about  drug  abuse  at 
his  press  conference  In  Washington  last 
Friday. 

Despite  mounting  and  uncontradicted 
evidence  that  a  flood  tide  of  "new" 
heroin  is  already  lapping  at  our  shores — 
evidence  summarized  in  a  report  I  Is- 
sued almost  a  year  ago — the  President's 
remarks  suggest  that  he  plans  to  revive 
the  ineffective  domestic  "war  on  drugs" 
futilely  declared  by  President  Richard 
Nixon  nearly  a  decade  ago.  The  "taking 
the  customers  away  from  the  drugs" 
President  Reagan  gave  as  the  primary 
goal  of  his  drug-abuse  program  was  also 
a  prime  goal,  and  the  principal  failure, 
of  the  Nixon  ix'ogram. 

Put  very  simply,  on  the  basis  of  more 
than  a  decade's  experience  of  attempt- 
ing to  battle  illegal  drugs  in  the  streets 
of  American  cities,  in  American  high 
schools  and  even  junior  high  schools,  or 
on  the  campuses  of  American  colleges 
and  universities — ^it  just  does  not  work. 

Despite  the  acknowledged  difficulties 
of  defending  our  shores  and  borders 
against  the  influx  of  illegal  drugs,  it  has 
proved  much  more  difficult,  and  it  makes 
much  less  sense,  to  focus  our  drug-con- 
trol efforts  on  what  inevitably  proves  at 
best  to  be  a  street-by -street  and  campus- 
by-campus  rear-guard  action.  If  Mr. 
Reagan  sees  trjang  to  halt  illegal  drugs 
at  our  borders  as  carrving  water  in  a 
sieve,  trying  to  contain  those  same  drugs 
when  they  have  reached  the  streets  is 
like  trying  to  seal  off  the  contagion  of 
a  p!ague  by  burning  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  Invariably,  it  becomes  a  policy  of 
identifyjig  the  victims  without  doing 
anything  to  eliminate  the  source  of  the 
disease  itself. 

It  makes  much  better  sense,  and  it  has 
proved  to  be  much  more  effective,  to  halt 
the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  at  their  source 
or  enroute  toward  our  shores,  before 
they  find  their  way  into  the  veins  of 
young  Americans,  bliehting  their  lives 
and  their  futures  with  a  habit  extraor- 
dinarily hard  to  overcome. 

It  was  just  those  drug  programs  aimed 
at  drying  up  trafficking  at  its  source 
which  have  been  most  effective  at  com- 
bating drug  abuse  here  at  home.  Co- 
operative  programs  with  the  govern- 
ments of  Turkey  and  Mexico  to  provide 
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alternative  sources  of  Income  to  poor 
fanners,  as  well  as  the  pinching  off  of 
Illegal  dr\ig  exports  from  the  so-called 
"Golden  Triangle"  of  Southeast  Asia, 
were  responsible  for  the  decline  in  heroin 
addiction  and  drug -related  deaths  in 
United  States  during  the  mld-1970's. 

But,  having  won  some  of  those  key 
battles,  we  now  find  ourselves  in  renewed 
danger  of  losing  the  war  on  drugs. 

The  major  source  of  the  world's  illegal 
production  of  oniimi  from  wh'ch  heroin 
is  derived,  has  shifted  In  the  past  2  years 
from  the  jungles  of  Southeast  Asia  to 
the  traditionally  unpoliced  and  now  even 
more  unstable  tribal  areas  of  Southwest 
Asia,  specifically  in  Pakistan.  Afghani- 
stan, and  Iran.  Already  harvested  and  on 
the  wav  to  the  illegal  drug  markets  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States 
Is  the  largest  opixun  crop  ever  cultivated 
anvwhere. 

New  drug-trafBck1ng  routes  have  been 
established  through  Iran,  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  even  Communist  Eastern 
Europe,  where  some  evidence  indicates 
that  Romanian  Government  agencies 
have  been  involved  in  transactions  trad- 
ing guns  for  illegal  drugs,  which  are  then 
forwarded  to  the  lucrative  markets  of 
the  West. 

Similarly,  new  clandestine  laboratories 
for  orocessing  opium  into  the  much  more 
easily  transportable  and  much  more 
profitable  heroin  are  being  set  up.  es- 
pecially in  Sicily — and  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  a  new  "Sicilian  Connec- 
tion" with  the  crime  families  of  the 
United  States  is  alreadv  pouring  iUegal 
heroin  into  the  streets  of  American  cities. 

Although  the  outlines  of  this  interna- 
tional distribution  and  processing  system 
for  illegal  drugs  has  become  ominously 
clear,  we  have  made  only  the  barest  be- 
ginning at  efforts  to  d'<:rupt  it — and 
there  is  nothing  speculative  about  Its 
effects  on  American  communities  and 
American  youth. 

The  purity  of  street  heroin  In  the 
United  States  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing for  the  past  year,  reflecting  the  early 
impact  of  a  flood  tide  that  has  bv  no 
means  reached  Its  crest.  Drug  addiction 
among  American  youth  Is  again  signifi- 
cantly increasing,  and  with  it  the  volume 
of  drug-related  crimes  and  dnig-related 
deaths. 

The  price  of  heroin  on  the  streets  has 
been  dropping,  and  crimes  committed  by 
addicts  have  been  increasing.  A  recent 
study  by  the  Temple  University  Medical 
School  reports  that  a  group  of  243  ad- 
dicts were  responsible  for  committing 
crimes  176  days  a  year;  the  same  group 
said  they  had  committed  a  half -million 
crimes  during  an  11 -year  period,  mostly 
thefts  and  burglaries.  If  the  Temple 
study's  findings  are  remotely  valid,  the 
social  and  economic  costs  of  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  Nation's  estimated 
600.000  heroin  addicts  must  be  truly  as- 
tronomical. Even  more  impossible  to  as- 
sign any  rational  value  to  are  the  deaths 
resulting  from  heroin  addiction,  and  they 
are  Increasing.  New  York  City  reports 
that  drug-related  mortalities  there  In- 
creased by  25  percent  last  year. 

And  while  the  first  effects  appeared  on 
the  innerclty  streets  of  east  coast  com- 
munities,   the    ravages    of    thi«    "new 


heroin"  has  not  been  confined  to  those 
cnimbling  neighborhoods  long  oppressed 
by  the  traffic  In  illegal  drugs.  The  more 
affluent  middle-class  youth  of  suburban 
communities  have  increasingly  become 
the  preferred  market  for  drug  pushers, 
and  traces  of  southwestern  Asian  heroin 
are  already  appearing  in  southwestern 
and  west  coast  American  cities. 

If  we  fail  to  turn  back  this  growing 
tide,  no  city,  no  commimity,  no  neigh- 
borhood in  America  will  escape  its  ef- 
fects— and  a  bitter  10-year  history  has 
taught  us  again  and  again  that  once  the 
battleground  arrives  next  door  the  war 
s'mply  cannot  be  won,  and  all  our  chil- 
dren become  Its  potential  victims. 

More  than  enough  of  our  youth  have 
already  suffered  death  and  devastated 
lives  from  drug  abuse — and  there  is  more 
than  enough  evidence  that  the  threat  we 
face  today  from  international  drug  traf- 
ficking is  far  greater  than  tmy  we  have 
faced  before — to  make  the  prospect  of 
not  merely  adding  but  multipljring  new 
victims  among  our  young  people  every- 
where simply,  and  totally,  unacceptable, 
especially  if  it  results  from  m-sdirected. 
uncoordinated  and  underfunded  drug- 
abuse  programs. 

Little  as  I  can  agree  with  the  direction 
the  President  has  charted.  I  think  I  can 
understand  some  of  his  reasons  for  It. 
There  has  been  no  single  or  more  pro- 
tracted frustration  in  the  whole  history 
of  our  national  life  than  we  have  experi- 
enced in  attempting  to  deal  with  drug 
abuse.  Even  as  more  and  more  of  our 
youth  have  been  destroyed  by  illegal 
drugs,  it  has  become  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  get  rid  of  them.  Indeed,  the 
enormous  new  supply  of  heroin  already 
flowing  around  the  world  is  yet  another 
discouragement  heaped  on  those  we  have 
already  endured. 

But  we  must  not  sacrifice  another  gen- 
eration of  young  Americans  to  our  frus- 
tration and  discouragement.  We  must 
not  let  the  fiood  of  illegal  drugs  sweep 
unimpeded  through  our  communities 
while  we  concentrate  on  throwing  life- 
rings  to  the  relatively  few  young  people 
who  may  benefit  from  the  kind  of  edu- 
cational program  the  President  has  de- 
scribed. Obviously,  we  need  to  educate 
our  youth  about  the  dangers  of  drug 
abuse.  Obviously,  wherever  we  can,  we 
should  take  customers  away  from  the 
pushers  who  infest  our  streets  and  cam- 
puses. But,  just  as  obviously,  such  pro- 
grams are  likely  to  be  effective  only 
among  middle-class  youth,  and  not  all  of 
them  by  any  means,  while  doing  little  or 
nothing  for  the  children  of  blue-collar 
and  inner-city  families. 

If  we  do  that,  the  best  we  can  hope  for 
is  the  illusion  of  victory,  while  the  dis- 
ease continues  to  fester  unabated  at  the 
roots  of  our  society. 

I  am  afraid,  too,  that  Mr.  Reagan  may 
be  suffering  from  rather  than  profiting 
from  his  experience  as  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  admits  frankly  that  his  pro- 
posed national  program  is  based  directly 
on  what  he  apparently  feels  was  a  suc- 
cessful program  in  that  State.  But  the 
fact  is  that,  whatever  success  he  may 
have  enjoyed  as  Governor,  drug  abuse 
was  never  eradicated  in  California,  nor 
did  California  or  the  rest  of  the  coimtry 
face  in  those  days  a  threat  remotely  on 


the  scale  of  that  which  we  face  now  from 
the  burgeonling  poppy  fields  of  South- 
west Asia. 

The  only  thing  worse  than  failing  to 
learn  frwn  experience  is  learning  the 
wrong  lessons  and  trying  to  build  a  pol- 
icy upon  them.  I  fear  that  is  just  what 
Mr.  Reagan  would  now  have  us  do  as  a 
Nation,  and  the  consequences  of  such  a 
mistaken  policy  would  be  a  national 
tragedy. 

And  I  am  afraid,  finally,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's laudable  and  politically  popular 
drive  to  reduce  the  costs  of  Govern- 
ment— a  reduction  we  all  know  is  neces- 
sary— may  in  the  case  of  drug  abuse  be 
leading  us  into  a  tragically  false  econ- 
omy that  in  the  end  will  prove  to  be 
fearfully  expensive,  not  only  in  tax  dol- 
lars, but  even  more  in  the  suffering  and 
death  it  may  impose  on  the  young  people 
of  America,  their  families,  and  their 
communities. 

Cosrtly  Government  has  Indeed  become 
too  expensive  for  our  citizens  to  bear- 
but  if  there  is  anything  we  cannot  afford. 
It  is  to  be  pennywlse  and  pound  foolish 
with  the  lives  of  our  youth. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  as  surprised  as  I 
am  disturbed  by  the  apparent  intention 
of  the  President  to  deemphasize  inter- 
national cooperation  and  coordination  of 
programs  to  dry  up  illegal  drug  traffick- 
ing at  Its  source — surprised,  because  I 
asked  for  and  got  commitments  for  the 
support  of  just  such  programs  from  three 
of  his  principal  cabinet  officers  at  their 
confirmation  hearings. 

Secretary  of  State  Haig.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Smith,  and  CIA  Director  Murphy, 
all  in  reply  to  my  direct  questions,  agreed 
that  heading  off  drugs  before  they  reach 
our  shores  should  be  a  high  priority  of 
the  new  administration,  along  with 
greater  emphasis  on  taking  th& profit  out 
of  drug  trafficking  hej>«nibme.  In 
they  not  only  agrjeetfrn  principle,  but  also 
indicated  they/ -would  favor  joining  me 
and  others  in' talks  aimed  at  establish- 
ing and  implementing  those  priorities. 

It  is  no  secret  that,  despite  some  reser- 
vations about  all  three  of  those  nomina- 
tions— and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith,  some 
very  strong  reservations — I  voted  to  con- 
firm ttjeir  appointments  to  a  very  large  j 
degree  because  I  understood  that  to  be  ; 
commitment  to  moimt  and  go  forwar^l 
with  a  major  effort  to  deal  with  what  I 
firmly  believe  to  be  the  best  solution/to  a 
problem  that  is  second  only  to  the^econ- 
omy  among  our  domestic  concern^. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that.  heUtre  pro- 
ceeding beyond  his  remarks  last  Friday, 
the  President  will  consult  cl6sely  and 
carefully  with  those  three^dablnet  offi- 
cers, the  Directors  of  the  FBI  and  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  police  and 
narcotics  officials  around  the  Nation,  and 
others  with  long  experience  in  dealing 
with  drug  abuse.  Unless  I  am  much  mis- 
taken, I  believe  they  will  tell  him  that  if 
we  choose  to  make  our  homes,  streets, 
and  classrooms  the  primary  battleground 
In  our  fight  against  drug  abuse — and 
especially  in  the  fight  against  illegal 
trafficking  in  heroin — we  will  have  al- 
ready lost  the  war  and  that  no  family 
or  community  in  America  will  be  im- 
mune to  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
our  choice. 
If  the  President  will  do  that,  and  if  he 
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will  lead  us  in  an  all-out  fight  to  turn 
back  the  tide  of  new  heroin  before  it 
drowns  our  young  people.  I  pledge  to  him 
all  the  support  and  assistance  I  can  give 
as  a  U.S.  Senator,  as  an  American  cit- 
izen and  as  the  father  of  young  children. 
It  is  a  fight  I  have  already  begun  to  wage 
with  all  the  resources  at  my  command, 
smd  a  fight  I  mean  to  carry  on. 

Accordingly,  while  I  entreat  President 
Reagan  to  commit  his  undisputed  abil- 
ities to  lead  as  well  as  the  unparalleled 
power  and  prestige  of  his  great  office  to 
combatting  the  international  traffic  in 
Illegal  drugs  on  the  same  global  scale  at 
which  it  operates,  I  will  nevertheless  call 
upon  his  officers  to  keep  their  commit- 
ment to  that  struggle,  as  I  will  call  upon 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  to  support  that  struggle 
with  the  commitment  and  the  resources 
it  demands. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  I  will  spell 
out  on  tha  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  what 
I  believe  those  demands  are  and  how  I 
believe  they  can  best  be  met,  both  here  at 
home  and  abroad.  I  will  not  offer  my  pro- 
gram as  the  last  word  on  combatting 
drug  abuse,  but  rather  as  what  I  hope  will 
be  the  beginning  of  a  productive  dialog 
with  my  colleagues  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration on  the  absolute  necessity  of 
doing  everything  we  can  do  to  turn  back 
that  fatal  tide  before  it  innundates  our 
youth,  our  families,  our  cities  and  our 
society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  initia- 
tives section  containing  the  recommen- 
dations of  my  report  on  the  Sicilian  con- 
nection issued  last  September  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

IX.  ImnATTVca 

WUl  the  International  Drug  Trade  ever  be 
completely  wiped  out?  .  .  .  '"not  in  my  life- 
time." (Mathea  Falco.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Narcotics  Matters,  re- 
sponding io  a  reporter's  question  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report.  December  25.  1979.) 

This  report  documents  the  existence  of  a 
substantial  new  threat  to  the  United  States. 
If  not  the  entire  West.  This  country  Is  about 
to  face  a  massive  Influx  of  Southwest  Asian 
heroin,  which,  if  uncheclied,  wUl  feed  a  large 
heroin  addict  population  and  cause  a  con- 
comitant rise  in  street  crime  and  related 
social  disarray.  Indeed,  it  is  arguable  that  if 
we  do  not  disrupt  the  new  Sicilian  Connec- 
tion, we  may  face  a  heroin  epidemic  and  a 
crime  wave  reminiscent  of  what  this  country 
experienced  In  the  early  1970's. 

While  recognizing  the  severity  of  this  po- 
tential threat,  this  report  also  makes  a  strong 
case  for  candor  and  caution  in  suggesting 
policies  and  initiatives  to  cope  with  the  in- 
ternational traffic  in  heroin.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Mathea  Palco's  conclusions, 
grim  as  they  are,  are  thoroughly  consistent 
with  the  findings  of  this  report.  There  simply 
are  not  any  short-term,  politically  realistic 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  heroin  addiction 
in  this  country.  The  major  disruptions  in  In- 
ternational trafficking  which  have  occurred 
in  the  last  decade  have  been  largely  influ- 
enced by  fortuitous  events:  a  drought  in 
Asia,  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  a 
drought  in  Mexico. 

That  observation  is  not  meant  to  suggest 
that  carefully  considered  international  ini- 
tiatives involving  cooperating  governments 
like  Mexico  and  Turkey  cannot  successfully 
take  advantage  of  fortuitous  events.  How- 
ever. It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  imderstand  that  the  growing  of 


opium,  whether  by  the  Pathans  in  Pakistan 
or  the  Turks  in  the  Afyon  Province  of  Tur- 
key, and  the  trafficking  and  processing  of  the 
heroin  In  parts  of  Turkey,  by  the  Kurds  in 
Iran  or  by  the  Sicilians  and  Corslcans  in  the 
Mediterranean,  often  reflect  deep-seated 
problems  of  poverty,  political  insurgency  and 
political  instability.  These  are  not  problems 
which  our  foreign  policy  can  solve  in  a  single 
year,  a  single  decade  or  perhaps  even  In  this 
century. 

Indeed,  quasi -ofRclal  complicity  in  the 
heroin  trade  that  hinders  resolution  of  the 
international  problem  (e.g..  as  Is  alleged 
about  the  Bulgarian  agency.  KINTEX)  may 
not  be  subject  to  unilateral  action  at  all.  We 
must  develop  an  International  strategy  to 
"manage"  this  problem,  exploiting  as  best 
we  can  the  political  and  environmental  con- 
ditions In  a  particular  growing  or  transship- 
ment area.  In  the  long  run,  we  should  seek 
a  system  of  multilateral  Initiatives — a  world 
strategy — which  will  permit  us  to  exploit 
fortuitous  events  when  and  where  they  occur. 
When  a  drought  occurs  In  Southwest  Asia, 
the  U.N.  can  move  In  adequate  Income  sub- 
srtltutlon  programs  to  encourage  farmers  to 
give  up  opium  cultivation.  The  mass  emigra- 
tion of  the  Pathan  pc^py  farmers  caused  by 
the  Afghan  war  creates  an  opportunity  for 
Income  substitution.  Of  course,  bilateral  ar- 
rangements with  the  various  producing  and 
transshipolng  countries  can  strengthen 
whatever  multilateral  Initiatives  we  develop. 
The  recommendations  that  foUow  are  nec- 
essarily tentative.  They  are  Intended  to  serve 
more  as  an  agenda  for  further  discussion — 
In  the  context  of  investigative  hearings  in 
the  Criminal  Justice  Suboommlttee  planned 
for  the  late  summer — and  not  as  a  final  set 
of  policies.  The  recommendations  fall  Into 
Ave  basic  categories:  (a)  dampening  U.S.  de- 
mand for  heroin;  (b)  developing  a  more  co- 
herent federal  strateey:  (c)  strengthening 
the  Justice  Deuartment's  resoonse  to  orga- 
nized crime:  (d)  developing  a  more  coherent 
long-term  International  strategy.  and 
(e)  adopting  a  set  of  bilateral  Initiatives 
aimed  at  slopping  Southwest  Asian  heroin 
at  production  and  transshipment  points. 

A.     DAMPENING     V.S.    DEMAND     FOB     REBOIN 

The  American  people  must  understand 
that  the  best  way  to  disrupt  the  Interna- 
tional trade  In  Illegal  drugs  is  to  reduce  the 
illegal  demand  for  heroin  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  hard  to  disagree  with  the  Turkish 
officials  who  argued  that,  "so  long  as  Illicit 
demand  continues.  Illicit  production  will  def- 
initely b3  carried  on  .  .  ."  It  Is  this  powerful. 
Insatiable  demand  that  makes  the  same 
heroin  worth  a  few  thousand  dollars  In 
Southwest  Asia  worth  a  Quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  on  the  streets  of  New  TorS.  Such  stag- 
gering profits  make  international  trafflcVlng 
worth  almost  anv  risk  and  render  It  practi- 
cally invulnerable  to  law  enforcement.  As 
long  as  all  the  heroin  needed  by  America's 
addict  population  can  be  supplied  from  a 
hundred  souare  miles  of  land  beyond  any 
government's  control,  we  must  recognize 
that.  Inevitably,  we  will  waste  much  rhetoric, 
foreign  aid  and  political  prestige  demanding 
action  of  governments  that  they  simply  can- 
not deliver.  Therefore,  the  first  two  recom- 
mendations pertain  to  reducing  demand: 

Recommendation  I:  The  Congress  should 
resist  efforts  to  reduce  Che  amount  of  Fed- 
eral money  now  available  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  treating  heroin  addicts. 

The  recent  budpet-cuttlng  fever  In  the 
Congress  has  threatened  the  <»0.000  treatment 
slots  provided  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  Stat*  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Cutting  back  funding  for  treat- 
ment slots  at  a  time  When  we  are  faced  with 
a  mator  new  heroin  threat  risk*  smoothing 
the  way  for  the  wave  of  Southwest  Asian 
heroin. 

Recommendation  11:  The  abolition  ot  the 


Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, although  unavoidable  within  the  con- 
text of  the  current  effort  to  balance  the 
budget,  should  not  be  carried  out  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  undercut  effective  crlnUnal 
justice  programs  designed  to  treat  addicts 
who  comnUt  street  crimes. 

\he  Ireatment  Alternatives  to  StrMt 
Crime  (TA8C)  program,  developed  by  LBAA 
In  1972,  has  proven  Itself  effective  at  Iden- 
tifying and  then  treating  criminals  with 
heroin  addiction  problems.  Other  results  of 
the  TASC  program  cu-e  a  direct  reduction  In 
the  incidence  of  street  crime  coounltted  by 
heroin  addicts  as  well  as  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  demand  for  heroin  In  those 
cities  where  TASC  has  been   Implemented. 

B.   OCVEtOPINC   A    MOBE   COUEBZNT   FCSCBAI. 
STBATCCT 

The  next  reconunendatlon  concerns  the 
central  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
coordinating  a  national  and  International 
strategy  for  combatting  international 
trafficking. 

In  1972,  Congress  mandated  the  develop- 
ment of  an  annual  strategy  statement  by  the 
Executive  Branch  concerning  drug  abuse.  Tlie 
Strategy  CouncU  on  Drug  Abuse  at  the  White 
House  Is  charged  with  the  development  of  ■ 
that  strategy,  and  the  National  Narcotics  In- 
telligence Consumers'  Committee  Is  an  Inter- 
agency unit  established  to  digest  the  lnt«lU- 
gence  upon  which  the  strategy  Is  based.  The 
role  of  these  two  Interagency  bodies  must  Ije 
seriously  reexamined.  Although  each  has  pro- 
vided significant  Information  and  advice, 
overall  performance  and  impact  have  been 
somewhat  uneven. 

For  example,  although  both  played  an 
Important  role  In  Identifying  the  threat  of 
Southwest  Asian  heroin,  neither  has  pro- 
vided particularly  forceful  leadership  In  de- 
veloping a  specific  Federal  strategy  for  re- 
sponding to  that  threat.  There  is  strong 
evidence  to  support  the  contention  made  by 
two  members  of  the  Council  that  It  Is  not 
particularly  weU-respected  In  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  forum  for  developing  a 
coordinated  strategy.  The  atrategy  itself  U 
so  general  and  vague  that  It  is  probably 
not  a  meaningful  guide  to  agencies.  A  simi- 
lar criticism  might  be  leveled  about  the  Na- 
tional Narcotics  Intelligence  Consumers* 
Committee.  especlaUy  that  the  intelligence 
information  it  disseminates  is  not  taken  se- 
riously by  high-level  decision  makers.  Cer- 
tain administration  officials  argue  that  the 
rigor  of  the  analysis  performed  by  the  Com- 
mittee Is  not  always  adequate  to  result  In 
useable  information. 

Recommendation  III :  Congress  should  con- 
sider establishing  a  legislative  charter  for  an 
Interagency  narcotics  coordinating  body 
with  a  director  appointed  by  the  President 
subject  to  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  should  have  authority  to  re- 
view the  budget  of.  set  the  priorities  for. 
and  resolve  conflicts  between  the  agencies 
Involved  In  narcotics  prevention  and  con- 
trol. The  Director  should  have  the  authority, 
after  consulting  with  the  Director  of  the 
Central  intelligence  Agency,  to  levy  collec- 
tion requirements  on  the  inteUlgenoe  com- 
munity. The  Director  should  be  required 
to  issue  an  annual  strateey  statement  that 
is  both  public  and  classified  that  provide* 
specific   direction   to   the  relevant  agenclea. 

C.    STBENCTHEHINC   THE   JUSTICE   DEPABTMENT'S 
RESPONSE  TO  OBCANIZED  CBIME 

The  Sicilian  Connection  wUl  l)e  as  sophis- 
ticated as  any  of  the  major  trafficking  net- 
works we  have  confronted  In  the  past  As  a 
recent  GAO  report  pointed  out.  we  are  deal- 
ing with  merchandising  systems  of  immense 
size  and  complexity  The  National  Narcotics 
Intelligence  Consumers'  Committee  esti- 
mates that  annual  UUclt  drug  sales  exceed 
$15  bmion.  which,  for  UluatraOon.  U  tfz 
times  the  gross  revenue  of  the  whole  AAP 
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grocery  chain.  A  recent  Treasury  Department 
report  explained  that  A&P  requires  3.000 
stores,  100,000  employees  and  $200  million  In 
working  capital.  Clearly,  heroin  trafficking 
networks  moving  billions  of  doUcu-s  worth  of 
^  Southwest  Asian  heroin  are  likely  to  be  large 
and  complex.  Recer*  DEA  InteUlgence  sug- 
gests that  Sicilian  systems  for  merchandis- 
ing heroin  in  the  U.S.  may  Involve  dozens, 
if  not  hundreds  of  individuals  and  trans- 
actions measured  In  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

Although  DE.\  produces  the  best  Intel- 
ligence on  organized  crime  and  its  involve- 
mer>t  In  narcotics  trafficking,  recent  Criminal 
Justice  Subcommittee  oversight  heeu-lngs  in- 
dicate that  the  agency  and  its  parent,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  are  not  well  prepared 
to  meet  the  threat  of  a  sosphlstlcated  new 
Sicilian  Connection  A  recent  report  by  OAO 
correctly  concluded  that  the  Federal  pro- 
gram directed  at  major  drug  trafficking  net- 
works Is  "not  effectively  carried  out."  OAO 
blamed  "lack  of  expertise,  little  overall  di- 
rection, shifting  priorities,  and  legal  ob- 
stacles." 

As  suggested  earlier  In  this  report,  DEA 
and  the  Justice  Department  generally  have 
achieved,  as  one  Justice  official  admitted,  a 
"dismal  record"  in  attacking  the  financial 
empires  and  the  merchandising  networks  of 
the  Illegal  drug  trade.  That  Is  a  primary  rea- 
son why  major  violators  can  preserve  their 
networks  and  resources  and.  In  some  cases, 
continue  to  operate  them  from  prison.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice  will  con- 
duct further  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
financial  investigations  In  the  summer  of 
1983. 

Recommendation  IV:  It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  the  Federal  government  give  Im- 
mediate attention  to  more  elTeotlve  Investi- 
gation of  financial  assets  and  more  effective 
use  of  the  tools  Congress  has  given  the 
Executive  Branch  in  the  Criminal  and  Civil 
Forfeiture  Statutes. 

Recommendation  V:  The  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Office's  recent  recommendation  concern- 
ing DE\-3  use  of  Itelllgence  In  operational 
Uw  enforcement,  especially  as  It  pertains 
to  the  Central  Tactical  (CENT AC)  program 
should  be  given  very  serious  consideration 
by  both  DEA  and  the  Congress.  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  DEA  develop  a  more 
effective  strategy  for  using  its  resources  and 
Its  Intelligence  against  major  organized 
crime  networks. 

By  Its  very  nature,  traditional  organized 
crime  Is  highly  centralized  and  very  dif- 
ficult to  penetrate  And.  as  the  OAO  re- 
cently pointed  out.  DEA  Is  not  proficient 
m  conspiracy  Investigations.  As  recent 
Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee  hearings 
have  indicated.  DEA  delegates  to  local  offices 
management  of  its  major  Investigations,  even 
those  with  complex  Interstate  and  intema- 
tlODal  components.  Rarely  are  Investigations 
m»n*ged  at  headquarters,  which  ought  to 
have  a  b'oader  ranee  o'  Information  avall- 
^le  on  any  particular  conaplracy.  DEA  should 
be  developing  highly  sophisticated  and  ren- 
trallzed  strategies  at  its  Washington  head- 
quarters, directing  the  best  taleTLv.uTaWe 
at  this  new  Sicilian  Connection. 
DBA  personnel  abroad  are  generally  verv 

S'aTs'^^L"''  r^'"'''^  go/emmeni  !Z 
<^ls.  While  centralization  of  investigative 
«»nagement  is.  as  mentioned  above  a 
l^I^^l  ^°*.'-  °°*  q"«»tlons  the  wl^om  o^ 
reductions  In  DEA  presence  In  Europe  m  re- 
cen  ly  mandated  by  OMB.  This  seems  ^s^. 

V^U°^^T"'\°'^    **    -^    "«««    When    t'^e 
^I^rt  ^'^    ^    "''*°^    ^^"^    Germany 
England.  Prance  and  Italy  to  Increase  th/tr 
international   narcotic,  control   eff^ '''"'' 

^^oran^d  ^^^l^^r 'of'^d  V" '- 
abroad  should  be  at^i'^t^LSf  coL'^rt^v'i 


with  other  foreign  service  personnel  of  equal 
r»nk  and  stattire, 

D.  DEVELOPING  A  MORE  COHERENT  LONG-TERM 
INTERNATIONAL    STRATEGY 

In  terms  of  International  Initiatives,  the 
United  States  must  Invest  Its  energies  pri- 
marily In  developing  a  multilateral  program 
which  will  create  the  realistic  hope  of  end- 
ing Illicit  opium  production.  That  multi- 
lateral program  must  begin  with  some  mod- 
est Initial  measures  such  as  those  proposed 
at  the  NATO  meeting  last  fall  and  incor- 
porated In  the  following  three  recommenda- 
tions. 

Recommendation  VII:  A  serious  effort 
should  be  undertaken  to  develop  a  better 
International  data  base  on  the  exact  dimen- 
sions of  narcotics  abuse  in  all  countries  In 
the  world,  especially  In  the  Industrialized 
West.  A  determined  effort  should  be  made  to 
get  all  NATO  alUes  to  Join  the  United  States 
in  Its  Initiative  to  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  and  Development  to 
create  an  internationally  respected  base  of 
data  on  the  magnitude  of  the  drug  problem 
facing  each  country. 

The  United  States  must  recognize  that 
economic  developmrnt  in  the  under-de- 
veloped regions  of  the  world,  especially  in 
politically  troubled  areas  like  the  North- 
west Provinces  of  Pakistan,  the  Kurdish  arsas 
of  Iran,  and  parts  of  Eastern  Turkey,  prob- 
ably provides  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  il- 
licit growth  of  opium.  However,  we  must  be 
exceedingly  careful  that  economic  develop- 
ment not  exacerbate  the  problems  we  are 
trying  to  resolve  (e.g..  Irrigation  projects  are 
extremely  important,  but  not  if  newly  arable 
land  is  used  for  opium  cultivation) . 

Recommendation  VII  :  The  American  for- 
eign policy  establishment  should  make  a 
more  serious  effort  to  pursue  our  govern- 
ment's proposal  to  the  Development  Assist- 
ance Committee  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  to 
Include  narcotics  control  as  a  factor  In 
bilateral  and  multilateral  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  United  States  has  proposed  that 
such  assistance  programs  should  deliberately 
exclude  opium  production  from  irrigation 
projects  and  other  agricultural  programs 
they  sponsor. 

The  centerpiece  of  any  truly  international 
eJort  must  be  the  United  Nations.  The  most 
Important  United  Nations  instrument  In  this 
area  is  the  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control 
(UNFDAC).  Its  nonpoUtical  nature  has 
been  especially  useful  in  formerly  non- 
aligned  Afghanistan,  as  well  as  in  traditional 
law  enforcement,  crop  substitution  and  re- 
search in  South  Asia  and  other  opium- 
producing  areas  of  the  world.  A  recent  study 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  International 
Narcotics  Matters  at  the  State  Department 
concluded  that,  besides  West  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  contributions  for  nar- 
cotics control  assistance  are  "modest".  With 
respect  to  such  efforts  and  assistance  in 
Southwest  Asia,  they  are  non-existent. 

Recommendation  IX:  The  United  States 
should  be  more  aggressive  in  asking  other 
Western  countries  to  increase  contributions 
to  the  Fund,  and  encouraging  the  World 
Bank  and  other  multilateral  development 
banks  to  support  narcotics  control-related 
development  assistance. 

The  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Matters  has  done  exceed- 
ingly well  on  its  limited  budget.  However,  we 
agree  with  the  tenor  of  recent  GAO  criticism 
of  that  office's  failure  to  develop  a  general 
strategy  on   International   initiatives. 

Recommendation  X:  The  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Matters  should  develop  a 
comprehensive  strategy  paper  on  all  matters 
described  above,  but  In  particular,  on  how 
other  Western  allies  might  Join  together  in 
an  international  war  against  Illegal  drugs. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  suggests  the 
convening  of  a  conference  of  high-level  rep- 


resentatives from  victim  countries,  pri- 
marily NATO  coimtries.  The  French  have 
been  particularly  leery  about  participating  In 
such  NATO-based  initiatives  and  stUl  prefer 
the  European  program  pro  :osed  by  former 
President  Georges  Pompidou.  The  so-called 
Pompidou  group  excludes  the  United  States 
and  has  not  been  p<u-tlcularly  effective  In 
curbing  the  recent  European  heroin  epidemic. 
However,  discussions  with  Italian  and  Ger- 
man officials  indicate  that  Interior  ministers 
from  those  two  countries  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries  are  meeting  regularly.  Euro- 
pean coooeratlon  is  evidently  not  only  pos- 
sible but  becoming  a  fact. 

Recommendation  XI:  The  United  States 
should  take  adivantage  of  the  present  envi- 
ronment of  cooperation  in  Europe,  and  If 
possible,  attemot  to  Join  in  a  Western  Euro- 
pean conference  on  the  subject.  There  should 
be  at  least  four  Items  on  the  agenda  of  such 
a  conference : 

1.  Identification  of  source  and  tranship- 
ment countries  with  which  Individual  par- 
ticipants might  develop  bilateral  arrange- 
ments to  curb  Illicit  activity.  For  example, 
the  French  or  the  Swedes  might  be  able  to 
accomplish  more  with  the  Iranians  than  we 
could. 

2.  Development  of  Initiatives  which  would 
curb  heroin  laboratory  and  transhipment  ac- 
tivity In  Euro.ean  countries,  especlEjly 
Italy  and  Prance. 

3.  Assessment  of  the  drug  treatment  and 
data  collection  needs  of  Western  European 
countries  and  pooling  information  on  these 
subjects. 

4.  Exploration  of  Joint  Initiatives  which 
might  be  undertaken  to  freeze  assets  held 
by  International  traffickers  or  to  halt  sizable 
international  cash  transactions  by  the  traf- 
fickers. 

T.  BILATERAL  INTTIATTVES  IN  COUNTRIES  WHERE 
SOUTHWEST  ASIAN  HEROIN  IS  PRODUCED  OR 
TRANSHIPPED 

Pakistan  is  a  primary  source  country  for 
Southwest  ^stan  heroin.  Bilateral  assistance 
from  the  United  States  or  any  other  victim 
country  or  multilateral  assistance  by  the 
U.N.  or  any  other  agency,  would  be  useftil  In 
facilitating  enforcement  of  President  Zla's 
recent  opium-growing  ban.  U.S.  relations 
with  the  government  of  Pakistan  and  use 
of  government  AID.  money  to  assist  in  en- 
forcing the  ban  had  been  complicated  until 
recently  by  the  $400  million  military  aid 
package  for  Pakistan  proposal  by  the  United 
States  In  response  to  fear  of  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Pakistan.  Since  that  arrangement  stalled, 
the  Pakistanis  have  actually  been  more  In- 
terested in  a  talking  with  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment about  bilateral  aid  arrangements  in 
the  narcotics  field. 

At  present  there  is  a  general  prohibition 
on  using  AID.  money  In  Pakistan  for  most 
purp)oses  because  of  the  so-called  Symington 
Amendment,  which  prohibits  sending  funds 
to  countries  developing  nuclear  weapons. 
However,  there  has  always  been  an  exception 
to  that  rule  for  narcotics  control.  Therefore, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  State  Department  have  been  working  on 
amendments  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
that  would  provide  additional  funds  for  rural 
development  and  narcotics  control  on  the 
assumption  that  such  money  might  be  used 
in  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province  where 
most  of  the  opium  is  grown. 

Pear  of  disrupting  the  proposed  military 
aid  package  with  the  Pakistanis  and  an  atti- 
tude of  general  fiscal  restraint  led  the  Ad- 
ministration to  propose  no  additional  ex- 
penditures of  AID.  monies  In  Pakistan  for 
this  fiscal  year.  This  occurred  despite  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Mathea  Palco's  testi- 
mony before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  March  14.  1980.  that  control  of  South- 
west Asian  heroin  at  Its  source  Is  a  number 
one  priority. 
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However,  the  Investigation  xinderlylng  this 
report  revealed  an  accumulation  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  American  AID.  counter- 
part funds  In  Pakistani  bank  accounts.  Under 
the  Symington  Amendment,  those  funds 
cannot  be  spent  for  any  purpose  other  than 
narcotics  control.  In  the  recent  mark-up  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  authorized  the  expend- 
iture of  up  to  $10  million  of  the  accumulat- 
el  funds  for  rural  development  In  Pakistan 
to  provide  substitute  income  for  opium- 
growing  Pathan  farmers.  The  money  could  be 
used  for  rural  development  projects  such  as 
road  building — a  sorely  needed  Improvement 
In  the  Northwest  Province  areas  of  Pakistan. 
In  simple  terms.  Pathan  farmers  who  otlier- 
wlse  would  be  growing  opium  for  Incojie 
would  build  roads  instead. 

Apparently,  the  Pakistani  government  has 
expressed  Interest  In  using  the  funds  for  that 
purpose.  Of  coursJ,  this  would  only  be  a 
short-term  solution  to  the  general  problem  of 
finding  substitute  sources  of  Income  for 
members  of  the  Pathan  tribal  groups  who 
otherwise  have  no  ready  source  of  "ash 
Income.  A  permanent  solution  will  obviously 
require  great  patience  and  commitment  from 
the  United  States  over  a  number  of  years  to 
resolve  the  underlying  economic  and  .social 
problems — but  a  new  U.S.  heroin  epidemic  Is 
Imminent,  and  short-term  measures  are  cru- 
cial to  combatting  It. 

Recommendation  XII:  The  Congress 
should  enact  the  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  authorizing  expenditure  of 
$10  million  In  counterpart  funds  in  Pakistan. 
The  State  Department  should  mo\e  swiftly 
to  develop  a  plan  with  the  Pakistanis  to  Im- 
plement an  Income  substitution  program  In 
the  Northwest  Provinces. 

Turkey  Is  the  first  non-source  victim 
country  in  the  Southwest  Asian  heroin  trail. 
We  are  satisfied  that  a  sophisticated  law  en- 
forcement and  diplomatic  program  by  our 
government  and  the  government  of  Turkey 
might  have  a  substantial  Impact. 

I  agree  with  DEA  agents  in  Turkey  who 
state  that  the  primary  goal  of  DEA's  opera- 
tion In  Turkey  and  Its  liaison  with  the  Turk- 
ish National  Police  should  be  to  identify 
major  traffickers  as  they  leave  for  Western 
Europe.  Furthermore,  there  is  clear  consensus 
that  some  effort  should  be  made  with  Turk- 
ish customs  to  gain  more  effective  control 
over  the  exports  leaving;  from  Istanbul  air- 
ports, seaports,  tralnyards  and  across  the 
other  major  land  arteries  through  Istanbul. 

Recommendation  XIII:  DEA  should  con- 
tinue to  work  vigorously  with  Turkish  Na- 
tional Police  to  fill  the  large  intelligence 
gaps  concerning  trafficking  in  the  rural  areas 
we  have  identified  In  this  report  and  with 
Turkish  customs  to  Increase  its  effectiveness 
in  Istanbul. 

The  local  mllltla  force  in  Turkey  primarily 
responsible  for  security  In  rural  areas,  known 
as  the  Jandarma.  is  potentially  an  Important 
part  of  efforts  to  halt  trafficking  In  the  Turk- 
ish countryside— particularly  If  DEA  and  the 
Turkish  government  make  greater  efforts  to 
sensitize  them  to  the  narcotics  problem. 

Recommendation  XIV:  I  agree  with  DEA 
and  Tvirkish  officials  that  there  should  be 
greater  emphasis  on  developing  the  Jan- 
darma's  narcotics  control  capability.  Also, 
the  ability  of  the  Jandarma — especially  Us 
airwlng — to  monitor  leakage  frcm  legal 
opium  production  Into  Illegal  use  as  well  as 
the  extent  of  Illicit  opium  cultivation  should 
be  upgraded. 

The  Balkan  Countries  and  Greece  may  be 
the  most  Important  transhipment  points  for 
Southwest  Asian  heroin  to  both  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  role  of 
the  customs  agencies  in  Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia 
and  Greece  Is  of  critical  Importance.  The 
Yugoslavs  have  been  doing  an  outstanding 
Job — with  the  largest  seizures  of  Southwest 


Asian  heroin  by  any  European  country.  How- 
ever, the  allegations  concerning  the  possibly 
sinister  role  of  the  Bulgarian  KINTEX  orga- 
nization are  indeed  disturbing.  The  effective- 
ness of  Greek  customs  at  the  Yugoslav,  Bul- 
garian and  Turkish  borders  and  at  the  Volos 
ferry  from  Syria  Is  also  a  matter  of  deep 
concern. 

Recommendation  XV:  The  Senate  Intel- 
ligence Committee  and  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  should  query  the  intelli- 
gence community  and  the  State  Department 
on  the  most  recent  Information  on  the  role 
of  the  KINTEX  m  gun  and  drug  smuggling 
with  the  Kurds  and  elsewhere  In  the  Middle 
East.  If  there  Is  substance  to  the  allegation, 
an  intenslv;  diploma'lc  initiative  ought  to 
be  undertaken  to  thwart  that  activity.  One 
possibility  might  involve  the  Turks  who  are 
developing  bilateral  narcotics  Initiatives  with 
the  Bulgarians  and  have  alleged  in  interna- 
tional forums  that  there  is  a  traffic  in  trad- 
ing guns  for  heroin  among  Insurgent  groups 
in  Turkey. 

Recommendation  XVI:  ''f  a  solidly  docu- 
mented DEA  report  establishes  the  role  of 
Greece  as  a  transit  point  for  Southwest  Asian 
heroin  en  route  to  the  clandestine  lab-ra- 
tories  In  Italy  and  France,  a  piermanent  DEA 
presence  should  be  established  In  Athens  to 
help  the  Greeks  Improve  their  customs  op- 
eration. 

Italy  has  assumed  Increasing  Importance  In 
the  connection  between  the  poppy  fields  of 
Southwest  Asia  and  the  streets  of  American 
cities  and  towns,  .^s  In  Angara,  the  DEA 
office  in  Rome  is  of  extremely  high  profes- 
sional competence  and  has  an  excellent  re- 
lationship with  the  host  government.  Ind?ed. 
the  DEA  office  in  Rome  may  enjoy  a  closer 
working  relationship  with  the  Interior  Min- 
istry than  does  our  diplomatic  corps.  In  fact, 
the  State  Department  narcotics  coordinator 
for  Rome  does  not  seem  to  take  an  interest  in 
his  responsibilities  and  he  did  not  even  meet 
with  Congressional  staff  during  the  recent 
visit.  This  iratter  should  receive  the  immedi- 
ate attention  of  Ambassador  Gardiner  and 
the  Bureau  of  International  Narcotics 
Matters. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Rome  DEA  office 
was  evidenced  recently  ^y  the  very  large  lab- 
oratory seizures  in  San  Remo  and  Milan. 
Discussions  with  DEA.  State  Department  and 
Italian  officials  clearly  indicate  that  the  Ital- 
ians are  taking  this  problem  seriously.  They 
are  committing  substantial  resources  to  re- 
organizing their  narcotics  treatment  capa- 
bilities. They  are  also  seriously  considering 
suggestions  made  by  our  government  and 
outside  experts  that  their  law  enforcement 
operations  be  reorganized  along  the  lines  of 
the  U.S.  government's  DEA  in  order  to  more 
effectively  combat  the  Illicit  narcotics  trade — 
especially  the  Sicilian  organized  crime  link 
to  the  United  States. 

Such  a  reorganization  would  assist  DEA 
in  filing  some  of  the  obvious  Intelligence 
gaps  acknowledged  by  DEA  officials.  For  ex- 
ample, we  still  do  not  know  exactly  how 
Southwest  Asian  morphine  base  is  getting 
to  Sicily,  the  location  of  the  major  heroin 
laboratories  in  Sicily,  or  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  trafficking  to  the  United  States. 

Recommeniation  XVII:  The  Italian  gov- 
ernment should  again  be  approached  about 
sending  a  high-level  delegation  to  tl-e  United 
States  to  see  how  DEA  is  organized  and  how 
we  might  help  them  reorganize  their  drug 
enforcement  operations.  In  the  course  of 
those  discussions  and  through  our  DE\  office 
In  Rome,  we  should  continue  trying  to  fill 
the  three  Intelligence  gaps  described  above.* 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  222.  COMMUNI- 
CA-nONS  ACT  OP  1934— S.    271 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  yesterday, 
March  11,  1981,  the  Committee  on  Com- 


merce, Science  and  Transporta-tiMi  over- 
whelmingly adopted  S.  271,  a  bill  I  spon- 
sored, that  would  repeal  section  222  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  As  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  8.  271  would 
permit  the  Federal  Commimications 
Commission  (FCC)  to  authorize  Western 
Union  to  enter  the  international  record 
market. 

The  Communications  Subcommittee 
held  hearings  on  this  bill  on  February 
18, 1981.  Commissioner  Anne  Jones,  testi- 
fying for  the  PCC,  said  that: 

S.  271  Is  a  good  bill  that  would  enhance 
the  process  of  makinT  both  domestic  and  In- 
ternational telecommunications  markets 
more  Innovative,  more  productive,  end  more 
responsive  to  users. 

The  Commerce  Committee  acted  expe- 
ditiously on  this  measure.  This  reflects 
its  belief  that  section  222  has  outlived  its 
userulness.  It  was  imp>ortant  in  1943  wiien 
it  was  adopted.  Competition  in  the  mod- 
em telecommunications  envinmmwit, 
however,  makes  section  222  an  artificial 
and  uiuiecessary  barrier  to  effective  com- 
petiticMi  in  the  international  ai'ena.* 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  EX-POWS 

0  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
recently  experienced  the  heart-warming 
and  deeply  felt  celebration  of  the  return 
of  our  hostages  held  so  long  and  so 
cruelly  by  the  Iranians.  I  cannot  express 
too  strongly  how  pleased  and  relieved 

1  feel  over  this  event. 

Nonetheless,  I  believe  it  also  touches 
our  conscience  in  another  way.  Many 
other  Americans  have  gone  off  to  distant 
lands  to  fight  for  our  country,  some  in 
exceedingly  unpopular  wars.  Their  re- 
turn has  been  met  at  times  with  equal 
relief  and  gratitude,  but  at  other  t  mes 
with  indifference  and  even  hostility. 
Those  who  have  most  closely  approxi- 
mated the  position  of  our  ex-hostages 
from  Iran  have  been  ex-prisoners  of  war 
from  our  other  conflicts. 

These  individuals  often  suffered  un- 
believably as  a  result  of  that  captivity. 
The  effects  of  that  captivity  are  often 
still  seen  today,  sometimes  close  to  40 
years  after  the  evpnt. 

There  is  legislation  before  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  which  will 
study  these  problems.  I  want  to  take  this 
occasion  to  express  my  interest  in  this 
legislation  and  to  say  that  I  will  look 
forward  to  the  recommendations  of  that 
committee  f ollow  ng  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed measures.  It  is  time  we  take  note 
of  any  possible  unfairness  or  neglect 
ex-POW's  have  suffered  over  the  years.* 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  TAX  CUT 
PACKAGE 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  join  in  cosponsoring 
President  Reagan's  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981,  introduced  Tuesday, 
March  10,  bv  Senator  Dole  and  45  other 
Senators.  That  bill  is  S.  683  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  H.R  2400  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives . 

The  President  is  committed  to  achiev- 
ing enactment  of  urgently  needed  taxing 
and  spending  cuts.  Through  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan  announced  Febru- 
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ary  18.  1981.  and  thia  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981.  he  Is  leading  the 
way  to  meeting  these  goals.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  President  and 
hia  administration  in  helping  to  shape 
the  proposals,  and  in  helping  to  win 
prompt  congressional  action  on  the 
KDpn  fling  and  taxing  proposals. 

The  President  has  proposed  important 
spending  and  tax  cuts.  The  leadership  of 
the  House  and  Senate  has  agreed  to  ap- 
proach the  more  difficult  spoiding  cuts 
first  I  support  this  approach. 

However,  there  is  a  most  urgent  need 
for  incentive  to  encourage  savings, 
thrift,  productivity,  exports,  and  job 
creation. 

The  depreciation  liberalization  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  a  productivity-boosting 
tax  cut.  It  encourages  new  investment  by 
simplifying  and  liberalizing  depreciation 
deductions.  This  will  help  revitalize  our 
aging  industrial  facilities,  boost  produc- 
tivity, increase  the  real  wage  of  the 
American  worker,  and  help  make  us 
more  competitive  against  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 

Several  additional  proposals  should  be 
considered  to  further  our  economic  re- 
vitallzatlon. 

Congress  should  enact  spending  and 
taxing  cuts  that  address  the  commit- 
ments made  by  President  Reagan  and 
the  Republican  Party  in  1980. 1  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  administra- 
tion and  other  Senators  in  helping  with 
this  process.  We  have  an  uncommon  op- 
portunity to  enact  overdue  legislation  to 
make  promise  a  reaHty.* 


March  12,  1981 


TELL  THE  MTT.TTARY  EXACTLY 
WHAT  YOU  WANT 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  with  enor- 
mous new  military  spending  being  pro- 
posed by  the  Reagan  administration  and 
new  assignments  already  being  made  or 
foreseen  for  U.S.  military  forces,  we 
would  do  well  to  heed  the  admonition 
published  today  in  the  Wash  ngton  Post 
by  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  military  leaders  in 
our  history. 

The  President.  General  Taylor  says, 
"should  require  evidence  of  how  major 
military  requirements  relate  to  the  pro- 
tection of  specific  nat  onal  interests  and 
to  the  support  of  the  foreign  policy  he 
expects  to  carry  out."  but  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  "no  such  linkage  between  for- 
eign and  military  policy  has  ever  been 
effected  In  the  past." 

This  is  precisely  the  argument  some  of 
us  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
have  been  making  for  several  years,  Mr. 
President,  and  we  could  hardly  ask  for 
greater  authority  than  General  Taylor 
brings  to  his  support  of  this  critically  im- 
pmtant  coordination  of  our  policies. 
General  Taylor  was  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration 
and  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StaS 
during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admin- 
istrations. His  credentials,  both  as  a  mili- 
tary man  and  as  a  statesman,  are  beyond 
question. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  and  exercise  our 


national  power  consistently  and  effec- 
tively in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  General  Taylor's  advice  must  not 
go  unheeded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  General  Tay- 
lor's remarks  be  printed  into  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow : 

TnX  TH«  MnjTABT  EXACTLT  WHAT  TOU  WANT 

(Maxwell  D.  Taylor) 
At  a  time  when  President  Reagan  Is  ask- 
ing sacrifice  and  greater  efficiency  In  the  clvU 
sectors  of  government,  he  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  display  equal  toughness  in  examin- 
ing the  military  policy  recommended  by  the 
Pentagon.  To  do  so.  he  should  require  evi- 
dence of  how  malor  military  requirements 
relate  to  the  protection  of  specific  national 
Interests  and  to  the  support  of  the  foreign 
policy  he  expects  to  carry  out.  Thus,  he  could 
verify  the  correlation  of  military  with  for- 
eign policy  before  committing  himself  to  the 
vast  new  military  programs,  consisting  large- 
ly of  high-priced  weaponry,  now  being 
pressed  upon  him. 

No  such  linkage  between  foreign  and  mili- 
tary policy  has  ever  been  effected  In  the  past. 
A  recent  example  of  failure  of  policy  correla- 
tion was  the  sudden  proclamation  last  year 
of  the  Carter  Doctrine  In  response  to  the  So- 
viet Invasion  of  Afghanistan.  With  little 
warning,  the  armed  forces  found  themselves 
responsible  for  the  defense  of  the  Persl?.n 
Gulf  region,  barren  of  bases  and  allies  and 
practically  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Department  of  Defense  U  stUl 
struggling  to  give  some  credibility  to  the  po- 
litical decision  by  shifting  naval  forces  need- 
ed elsewhere  to  the  Gulf  while  touting  the 
creation  of  a  Rapid  Dsployment  Force.  The 
latter,  to  date,  consists  only  of  several  hun- 
dred officers  and  men.  a  few  contingency 
plans  and  a  couple  of  robust  Interservlce 
feiTds. 

As  It  takes  a  fresh  look  at  our  overall  for- 
eign policy  today,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  a  precious  opjxjrtunlty  to  demand  from 
Defense  a  clear  and  timely  military  policy 
consistent  with  its  major  political  objectives. 
But  the  civil  leaders  must  be  ready  to  give 
the  muitary  specific  guidance  of  a  sort  gen- 
erallv  lacklnr  In  the  past. 

For  maximum  utUlty,  such  guidance  should 
clearly  outline  the  major  tasks  the  armed 
forces  wotild  be  expected  to  perform  in  the 
next  Pve  to  10  years  In  the  ca"-e  of  the 
strategic  forces.  It  would  likely  reaffirm  their 
primary  task  as  the  deterrence  of  a  Soviet 
strategic  attack  on  us  or  our  allies.  But  what 
kind  of  forces  would  produce  this  deterrent 
effect?  The  guidance  might  properly  prescribe 
that  adequate  forces  be  able  to  destroy  cer- 
tain specific  Soviet  target  systems  under 
certain  stated  conditions  with  a  minimum 
acceptable  percentage  of  probability.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  might  revert  to  the  fallacy  of 
seeVing  oarlty  with  the  Russians  in  numbers 
of  weapons. 

For  the  general -purpose  (non-nuclear) 
forces.  It  would  no  longer  suffice  to  say.  as  In 
the  past,  merely  that  they  should  be  able  to 
fight  one-and-one-half  or  two-and-one-half 
wars  simultaneously  without  Indication  of 
where  and  how  long  they  would  l)«  expected 
to  fight  without  benefit  of  major  reinforce- 
ment. 

In  NATO,  the  Immediate  question  is  how  to 
offset  the  Increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and.  In  so  doing,  how  to  obtain 
a  larger  military  contribution  from  our  allies. 
Our  military  chiefs  vrtll  need  to  know  to  what 
extent,  if  any,  they  should  plan  to  modernize 
NATO  weaponry  despite  allied  coolness  to  the 
Idea  and  whether  to  consider  a  further  In- 
crease In  our  own  forces  currently  deployed 
there.  In  the  latter  connection,  they  need  to 
know  what  percentage  of  our  current  combat 
strength  can  b«  safely  committed  to  thte 
area  beyond  an  ocean  that  our  Navy  may  not 
be  able  to  control. 


In  the  Middle  East,  the  first  question  to 
answer  Is  whether  the  Reagan  admlnUtra- 
tlon  adheres  to  the  Carter  Doctrine  un- 
changed and  expects  the  Pentagon  to  give  It 
military  meaning.  If  «o.  what  level  of  de- 
fense Is  desired— a  nUlltary  presence  merely 
to  show  the  fiag,  or  a  tripwire  force  big 
enough  to  force  the  Soviets  to  attack  and 
face  the  possibility  of  unpredlctoble  escala- 
tion? Or  will  the  eventual  goal  be  a  major 
defensive  front  comparable  to  that  currently 
In  Western  Europe?  In  any  case,  where  will 
the  trained  manpower  come  from  to  provide 
combat-sustainable  forces  without  a  return 
to  p>eacetlme  conscription? 

Because  of  the  costs  involved,  the  military 
planners  should  receive  guidance  as  to  the 
level  of  readiness  to  be  required  of  operation- 
al forces.  It  will  not  do  to  say  merely  that  all 
forces  should  be  ready  to  fight  anywhere  at 
any  time  but,  rather,  that  specified  task 
forces  should  be  ready  to  go  to  certain  places 
In  an  order  of  priority.  A  trained  combat 
unit  In  the  United  States  has  little  timely 
value  without  the  ships  and  aircraft  to  move 
It  to  Its  destination  overseas  and  a  supply 
line  to  forward  It  mvmltlons,  supplies  and 
loss  replacements.  Task  readiness  of  this  sort 
requires  carefully  coordinated  Interservlce 
planning — something  we  have  done  Imper- 
fectly In  the  past. 

In  addition  to  these  longstanding  threats 
In  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  there  are  new 
conditions  arising  worldwide  affecting  our 
Interests  that  a  new  military  policy  must 
recognize.  Three  are  particularly  Important: 
the  growing  dependence  of  the  economy  on 
access  to  overseas  markets,  the  InstabUlty 
and  turbulence  resulting  from  excessive  pop- 
ulation growth  In  many  Third  World  coun- 
tries of  vital  Interest  to  us  and  the  dangers 
to  our  citizens  and  our  overseas  assets  of 
International  terrorism.  To  cope  with  the 
foregoing,  oar  military  leaders  are  entitled  to 
know  what  role  the  armed  forces  will  be 
expected  to  play  where  and  under  what 
conditions. 

With  comprehensive  guidance  of  the  sorts 
I  have  mentioned  and  a  presidential  mandate 
to  produce  and  maintain  forces  capable  of 
the  tasks  Indicated,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  be  able  to  produce  an  appro- 
priate policy  and  force  structure.  If  so,  the 
results  could  be  extraordinary. 

For  the  first  time,  we  would  have  an  ap- 
propriate linkage  of  foreign  and  military 
policy  and.  at  the  same  time,  a  sound  biisls 
for  justifying  military  needs. 

We  would  have  established  task-readiness 
as  the  measure  of  military  sufficiency  and.  In 
so  doing,  rejected  the  fallacy  of  matching 
numbers  with  the  Russians. 

The  armed  forces  would  be  protected 
from  their  Innate  Inclination  to  prepare 
for  the  kind  of  war  they  would  prefer  to 
fight. 

In  due  course,  the  president  would  regain 
a  voice  In  International  councils  strong 
enough  to  ensure  the  close  attention  of  all 
present — especially  the  Russlans.s 


THE   CHURCH   WE   LOVE   IS   BEING 
USED 

O  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
reading  the  Washington  Post  last  Sun- 
day, I  came  across  a  thoughtful  and 
powerful  editorial  by  my  colleague  from 
Vermont.  Senator  Leahy.  It  is  worth- 
while reading  for  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, especially  as  we  confront  funda- 
mental social  and  moral  issues  in  the 
coming  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Leahy 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
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(From  tbe  Washington  Poet.  Uarch  8,  1981  ] 
"Th»  Chtjbch  W«  Lovi  Is  Beinc  Usko" 

(By  PaTEICK.  J.  liXAHT) 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  CathoUc 
Church  In  the  United  States  «md  extemely 
oonaervatlTe  Christian  evangeUcal  groups 
like  the  Moral  Majority  have  formed  a  de 
facto  poUtlcal  alliance.  That  alliance  wUl 
ultimately  benefit  right-wing  goals  whUe 
^jipiini«hing  many  of  the  positive  gains  in 
justice,  compassion  and  human  dignity  made 
with  the  help  of  the  Catholic  Church  during 
the  past  few  decades.  Many  of  the  Catholic 
laity — myself  Included — are  increasingly 
concerned  that  the  church  we  love  Is  being 
used  In  a  dangerous  way. 

Throughout  this  century,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  efforts 
to  Improve  health  care,  strengthen  civil 
rights  laws,  provide  fair  and  decent  housing, 
ensure  safe  working  conditions  and  adequate 
wages  and  guarantee  religious  tolerance. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  also  maintained 
steadfast  opposition  to  abortion.  Instructing 
Its  membership  on  the  moral  Issues  of  abor- 
tion Is  the  church's  right  and.  many  would 
say,  Its  duty.  The  church,  however,  has  done 
more  than  Instruct.  It  has  also  sought  legal 
strictures  on  abortions,  'n  moving  from  the 
moral  to  the  political  arena,  the  church  has 
allied  Itself  with  those  who  would  turn  aside 
nearly  aU  that  the  Catholic  leadership  and 
laity  have  stood  for  In  this  century. 

As  a  result  of  this  alliance,  the  "proUfe" 
movement  has  become  a  stalking  horse  for 
the  right.  In  a  sincere  belief  In  the  reelect 
for  hiunan  life,  many  Catholics  have  been 
manipulated  by  far-right  political  action 
groups  that  run  counter  to  the  social  teach- 
ings of  the  church.  Monslgnor  George  Hlg- 
glns  wrote  In  the  Jesuit  magazine  America 
last  fall  that  Catholics  "chould  be  aware  that 
the  church's  respect-life  agenda  Includes  a 
wide  range  of  social  justice  Issues  and  that 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  political 
program  of  the  New  Right  Is  virtually  the 
antithesis  of  the  church's  position." 

Indeed,  the  contrast  between  the  two 
groups  on  most  Issues  Is  striking.  For  exam- 
ple, last  year  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference 
said.  "The  primary  responsibility  of  the  state 
is  to  serve  the  common  good.  It  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  adopt  economic  policies  to  ensure 
that  essential  needs  of  all  Its  people  are  met. 
These  Include  adequate  shelter,  health  oare. 
education  and  access  to  necessary  social 
services."  In  his  presentation  before  the  Re- 
publican Party  Platform  Committee.  Bishop 
Thomas  Kelly,  also  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference, voiced  the  support  of  the  church  for 
the  United  Nations,  human  rights,  strategic 
arms  control  and  international  economic 
assistance  to  the  poorest  nations  of  the  world. 
Siich  positions  are  part  of  my  heritage  as  an 
American  Catholic. 

Yet,  these  programs  and  policies  of  social 
concern  are  under  attack  by  the  Moral  Ma- 
jority— the  so-called  Christian  right.  I  have 
never  understood  what  Is  "Clirlstlan"  about 
the  religious  shock  troops  of  the  radical  right. 
Christian  teachings,  I  thought,  Included  com- 
passion for  the  weak,  Bupp<»l  for  the  poor, 
aid  for  the  hungry  and  love  for  all  mankind. 
Instead,  I  hear  that  to  be  a  Christian,  to  take 
a  "moral"  position,  legislators  must  voite  for 
major  reductions  In  federal  programs,  vote 
against  the  Depcutment  of  Education  and 
declare  tlist  a  threat  to  Taiwan  Is  also  a  di- 
rect threat  to  the  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  told  that,  as  a  Christian. 
I  must  be  against  affirmative  action  for 
women  and  laws  restricting  child  abuse  by 
parents.  To  be  moral.  I  must  suoport  unlim- 
ited military  spending  and  oppose  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  treaty. 

Of  course,  these  are  not  divinely  authorized 
Christian  positions,  but  they  are  part  of  the 
radical  right  agenda.  The  veneer  of  Christian 
moraUty  Is  part  of  a  strategy,  again  accord- 
ing to  Hlgglns,   "to  establish  a  New  Right 


poUtleal  apparattis  that  conceals  the  poUtlcal 
eoonomlc  program  of  the  right  wing  and 
focuses  on  the  social  issues  that  have  an  emo- 
tional appeal  to  groups  that  have  tradition- 
ally voted  for  progressive  candidates."  The 
point  is  made  openly  by  PavU  Weyrlch.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  right-wing  Committee  for 
the  Survival  of  a  Free  Congress:  "The  New 
Bight  Is  looking  for  Issues  that  people  care 
about,  like  gun  control,  abortion,  taxes  and 
crime.  They're  emotional  issues,  but  that's 
better  than  talking  about  o^ltal  formation." 

It  Is  clear  that  the  New  Right  has  had 
success  with  this  strategy,  and  the  ratlonallr- 
ing  necessary  to  excuse  the  odd-couple  alli- 
ance becomes  more  tortured  and  distressing 
dally.  I  heard  one  apologist  explain  the  dif- 
ference in  outlook  between  the  church  and 
the  right  on  the  Issue  of  nuclear  weapons 
control.  He  said  there  was  nothing  Irrecon- 
cilable about  the  church's  strong  support  of 
arms  Uimtatlon  and  the  right-wing  caU  for 
Increased  nuclear  arms  because  the  "ulti- 
mate goal  was  world  peace"! 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  right's  effective 
single-Issue  groups,  notably  the  "pro-life" 
movement,  many  compassionate  and,  yes. 
"Christian"  congressmen  have  been  defeated. 
This  Is  a  shortsighted  approach  for  the  Cath- 
oUc community.  Father  Theodore  Hesburgh. 
president  of  Notre  Dame  University,  assessed 
the  damage:  "We  have  witnessed  the  fact 
that  political  candidates  who  agree  95  per- 
cent with  Catholic  principles  of  social  Justice 
in  most  Issues  of  public  policy  have  been  de- 
feated by  their  oppoeltlon  on  this  one  Issue 
and  hive  been  replaced  by  candidates  who, 
agreeing  superficially  on  the  Issue  of  abor- 
tion, disagree  with  us  on  almost  every  other 
Issue  bearing  on  justice  and  equaUty." 

I  am  reminded  of  the  lines  from  "A  Man 
for  All  Seasons."  Sir  Thomas  More  asks 
Roper,  his  former  student,  to  justify  his  dis- 
regard for  the  law  In  attempts  to  gain  poUtl- 
cal goals. 

"What  would  you  do?"  More  asks.  "Cut 
down  a  great  road  through  the  law  to  get 
after  the  DevU?" 

"I'd  cut  down  every  law  In  England  to  do 
that,"  young  Roper  answers. 

"And  when  the  last  law  was  down,"  More 
retorts,  "and  the  DevU  turned  around  on 
you — where  wotild  you  hide.  Roper,  the  laws 
aU  being  flat?" 

Today,  the  church  Is  dangerously  close  to 
aiding;  single-Issue  groups — whether  Inten- 
tionally or  not — In  cutting  down  so  much  of 
what  It  has  stood  for  In  the  past.  If  the  right 
wing,  through  manipulation  of  slng'.e -Issue 
poUtics.  continues  to  defeat  elected  officials 
who  support  progressive  steps,  there  wlU  be 
no  one  left  in  government  to  shelter  those 
broad  values  of  compassion  and  justice  the 
church  has  endorsed. 

Both  as  a  Catholic  and  as  a  legislator,  I 
hope  many  In  the  hierarchy  of  our  church 
will  soon  reevaluate  this  course.  From  con- 
versations with  my  fellow  Catholics  across 
the  country,  I  know  a  growing  number  share 
the  same  conoem.« 


EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES— VI 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  testimony  of  J.  Hallam  Daw- 
son, president  of  the  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion for  Foreign  Trade  and  the  Crocker 
National  Bank  in  San  Francisco,  before 
the  International  Finance  and  Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee  on  February  18. 
Mr.  Dawson  d'scussed  the  worsening 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  in- 
ternational marketplace  and  emphasized 
the  urgent  need  for  export  trading  com- 
pany legislation  like  S.  144  to  improve 
that  positiCKi.  Mr.  Dawson  also  detailed 


the  numerous  contributions  which  bank- 
ing organizations  can  make  to  the  suc- 
cess of  export  trading  companies  and 
the  obvious  practicality  of  permitting 
banks  to  have  equity  positions  w  con- 
trol of  ETC's. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Daw- 
son's testimony  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd 
at  this  point. 

The  testimony  fc^ows: 
Pkeparxd  Statimkwt  of  J.  Hallam  Dawsoh. 

PEBaCAKT    18,    1981 

Mr.  Clialrman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee : 

My  name  U  J.  Hallam  Dawson  and  I  am 
President  of  the  Bankers'  Association  fo«- 
Foreign  Trade.  I  am  also  President  of  the 
Crocker  NaUonal  Bank  of  San  Francisco.  I 
am  accompanied  today  by  the  Association's 
Counsel,  Gary  M.  Welsh  of  the  Washington 
law  firm  of  Prather,  Seeger,  DooUtUe,  * 
Parmer. 

The  Bankers'  AssocUtlon  for  Foreign  Trade 
("BAFT")  was  founded  In  1921  by  a  group 
of  banks  whose  purpose  was  to  exoand  their 
knowledge  of  International  trade  and  to 
dcTBlo?  sound  banking  services  and  pro- 
cedures In  support  of  trade.  Today.  BAFT'S 
voting  membersMp  of  151  VS.  banks  In- 
clude virtually  aU  of  those  having  signifi- 
cant International  operations.  The  Associa- 
tion also  Includes  as  non-voting  members 
97  foreign  banks  maintaining  offices  In  the 
United  States,  and  thus  embraces  many  of 
the  major  International  banks  of  the  world. 

BAFT  Is  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  express  its  strong  support  for  S.  144.  "The 
Export  Trading  Company  Act  of  1981."  be- 
cause the  promotion  and  support  of  VS. 
exports  has  been  one  of  BAFTs  fundamental 
priorities  since  Its  Inception.  We  would  also 
ll'ce  to  conunend  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  tak- 
ing such  prompt  action  on  this  legislation 
In  the  97tb  Congress. 

In  this  prepared  statement.  I  would  like 
to  address  four  major  topics  that  have  sur- 
rounded this  legislation  since  Its  Inception 
In  the  last  Congress:  namely,  (1)  the  need 
for  export  trading  companies  (ETCB)  to 
stimulate  U.S.  exports.  (2)  the  contributions 
that  banking  organizations  can  make  to  their 
development  and  organization,  (3)  U>e  ways 
banking  organizations  might  choose  to  par- 
ticloate  In  ETCs.  and  (4)  possible  public 
policy  concerns  over  controlling  Investments 
by  banking  organizations  in  ETOs. 

THE  NXO  POa  U.6.  KXPOBT  TSADING  COMPAmES 

The  nub  of  our  trade  problem  was  aptly 
sununarlzed  by  the  Joint  Econooilc  Commit- 
tee In  Its  1980  Economic  Report: 

"HU  Is  not  only  the  oU  bUl  that  concerns 
American  poUcynttkei*. 

"Nearly  aU  other  nations  recognize  the 
link  between  International  trade  and  do- 
mestic prosperity.  The  United  States  has 
been  slow  to  adjust  to  the  competitive  world 
of  trade.  We  have  tended  to  view  foreign 
trade  as  a  luxury  rather  than  a  neceeslty.  In 
the  meantime,  the  US.  market  has  become 
the  target  of  Integrated,  well-financed,  and 
highly  successful  efforts  by  our  comoetltors." 

The  challenge  Is  thus  clear.  More  US  firms 
must  export  and,  to  do  so,  they  must  be 
given  the  means  to  meet  highly-sophisti- 
cated foreign  trade  competition.  S.  144  Is 
directed  precisely  at  these  most  crucial  prob- 
lems. 

nrst,  to  Involve  more  VS.  firms  In  export- 
ing, they  must  be  given  both  the  opportunity 
and  the  means  to  export.  BxtMrt  trading 
companies  wlU  be  able  to  provide  to  smaU 
and  medium-sized  businesses  the  export 
know-how  and  financial  resources  neceaaaiy 
to  carry  on  a  successful  exoort  business. 

Second,  to  be  competitive  In  export  mar- 
kets, VS.  firms  must  be  reUered  of  the  ex- 
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port  barriers  and  disincentives  ttaat  the  U.S. 
Imposes  from  within  and  which  often  serve 
to  benefit  our  competition  and  make  export- 
ing more  difficult  than  It  need  be.  Among  the 
most  Important  barriers  are  those  which 
have  artlflcltUly  compartmentalized  various 
segments  of  the  export  process  and  effectively 
blocked  development  of  U.S.  export  trading 
companies  in  response  to  natural  market 
forces.  S.  144  Is  a  strong  step  toward  re- 
ducing or  modifying  a  number  of  these 
barriers. 

Included  among  these  barriers  to  the  for- 
mation of  export  trading  companies  are  cer- 
tain legal  restrictions  established  over  sixty 
years  ago  which  have  prevented  U.S.  banking 
organizations  from  participating  In  the  de- 
velopment of  U.S.  export  trading  companies. 
In  fact,  we  would  call  to  the  Subcommittee's 
attention  the  rather  anomalous  situation 
under  present  law.  whereby  a  foreign  bank 
doing  business  In  the  U.S.  may  Invest  In  a 
foreign  trading  company  that  exp>orts  to  the 
U.S..  and  certain  types  of  U.S.  banking  orga- 
nizations may  Invest  In  foreign  trading  com- 
panies that  buy  and  sell  goods  abroad,  but  a 
U.S.  banking  organization  may  not  Invest  In 
a  U.S.  export  trading  company  that  buys 
U.S.  goods  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  them 
abroad. 

In  other  words,  the  line  separating  bank- 
ing and  commerce  frustrates  the  development 
of  U.S.,  but  not  foreign  trading  companies. 
For  reasons  I  will  shortly  discuss,  BAFT 
supports  section  105  of  S.  144  because  It 
moves  that  line  to  a  point  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good  for  U.S.  exports  and  the  U.S. 
economy,  without  compromising  more  fun- 
damental concerns  about  the  separation  of 
banking  and  commerce  within  domestic 
markets. 

Third.  It  Is  vital  to  our  future  foreign  trade 
growth  to  establish  trading  companies  that 
can  facilitate  the  Joint  export  on  U.S.  goods 
and  services.  United  States  service  Industries 
are  facing  increasingly  stiff  government- 
supported  foreign  competition.  An  export 
trading  company  will  be  able  to  combine  the 
talents  of  large  and  small  U.S.  firms  produc- 
ing complementary  goods  and  services  and 
put  together  a  complete  export  package  bet- 
ter able  to  meet  both  foreign  demands  and 
foreign  competition.  It  will  be  able  to  export 
a  complete  textile  mill,  or  complete  construc- 
tion project— not  Just  individual  pieces  of 
machinery. 

THB  CONTRIBUTIONS  WBICB  BANKING  OBCANI- 
ZATIONS  CAN  MAKE  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF  EX- 
POBT     TBAOING     COMFANIES 

In  general,  we  believe  the  strength  of  S. 
144  is  its  reliance  on  the  Ingenuity,  produc- 
tivity and  efficiency  of  the  American  busi- 
ness and  financial  community.  Instead  of 
mandating  a  particular  form  of  trading  com- 
pany or  Imposing  an  inappropriate  foreign 
model  on  U.S.  industry.  3.  144  leaves  it  up  to 
the  U.S.  private  sector  to  develop  what  is 
Ukely  to  be  a  highly  diverse  group  of  trad- 
ing companies — some  large,  some  small, 
some  owned  by  a  single  firm,  some  Jointly- 
owned,  some  with  bank  participants,  some 
owned  entirely  by  nonbanklng  organizations, 
some  formed  around  particular  Industries, 
and  some  formed  for  particular  markets.  The 
best  way  to  improve  US.  competitiveness  is 
by  deregulating  Instead  of  regulating,  by 
promoting  rather  than  burdening  U.S.  busl- 


We  live  In  a  highly  competitive  Interna- 
tional environment  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  modify  barriers  or  restrictions  imoosed 
under  vastly  different  economic  circum- 
stances that  now  only  serve  to  frustrate  our 
broader  national  interests  Among  these  re- 
strictions are  Ie?al  nrovlsions  which  prevent 
VS.  banking  organizations  from  Investing 
In  firms,  such  as  US.  export  trading  com- 
panies, that  engage  In  export  trade  or  In 
providing  export  trade  services. 

The    restrictions    derive   principally    from 


the  Edge  Act  of  1919,  and  they  were  based  on 
a  concern  that  US.  export  trade  might 
somehow  become  dominated  by  one  or  two 
large  trading  companies  involving  a  few  in- 
dustrial giants  and  the  relatively  few  banks 
engaged  at  that  time  in  trade  financing. 
These  restrictions  thus  bear  little  relation  to 
today's  highly  competitive  world  of  inter- 
national trade,  and  the  intemationallzation 
of  trade  financing.  In  particular  the  days 
when  a  relatively  few  money-center  banks 
did  most  of  our  trade  financing  are  ancient 
history.  As  Indicated  by  the  scope  of  our 
membership,  hundreds  of  banks — both  do- 
mestic and  foreign — are  aggressively  compet- 
ing in  trade  financing  across  the  country. 

We  thus  support  section  105  of  S.  144 
which  would  give  Edge  Corporations,  banks, 
and  bank  holding  companies  the  opportu- 
nity to  invest  in  export  trading  companies, 
including  firms  that  engage  only  in  provid- 
ing export  trade  services.  We  believe  It  is  Im- 
portant that  banking  organizations  be  per- 
mitted to  Invest  In  export  trade  service  firms, 
as  well  as  export  trading  companies,  be- 
cause many  banking  organizations,  includ- 
ing many  smaller  and  regional  banks,  would 
like  the  opportunity  to  expand  their  range 
of  trade  services  without  necessarily  having 
to  Invest  in  a  trading  company  that  buys 
and  sells  goods.  This  would  thus  enable 
banks  to  present  to  their  customers  a  more 
complete,  integrated  package  of  services 
that  would  facilitate  and  promote  exports. 
In  support  of  our  endorsement  of  section 
105,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
highlight  a  few  of  the  Im-jortant  contribu- 
tions which  banking  organisations  can  make 
to  the  success  of  U.S.  export  trading  com- 
panies, and  thus  to  the  improvement  of  U.S. 
export  performance. 

First  the  United  States  banking  system 
reaches  virtually  every  U.S.  business.  Includ- 
ing esoeciallv  small  and  medium-sized  U.S. 
businesses.  United  States  banking  organi- 
zations can  thus  orovlde  an  Important  In- 
troductory link  between  trading  companies 
and  US  businesses  seeking  to  exnort  their 
pbrds  or  services.  In  this  rcard.  U.S.  banks 
alrearty  "lay  an  Important  role  In  Introduc- 
ing Fxlmban''  PrrA  snrt  other  urograms  to 
businessmen  throuphout  the  cruntrv.  There 
Is  no  better  "av  to  reach  tt g  business  than 
throu<»h  the  banUng  srstem. 

Second,  in  today's  world,  the  finance  com- 
ponent of  an  export  transaction  Is  some- 
times its  most  crucial  element.  A  trading 
com-any  must  therefore  be  ab!e  either  to 
provide  or  arrange  for  appropriate  trade  fi- 
nancing. Bank  particlnatlon  In  a  trading 
company  will  expand  Its  caoabillties  to  put 
forward  realistic  financing  options. 

Third,  bank  partlcloants  can  help  trad- 
In"?  companies  nenetrate  markets  abroad  and 
can  provide  U.S.  export  trading  companies 
with  the  knowledge  and  experien-e  crucial 
to  meeting  foreign  comnetltlon.  Many  U.S. 
banks  have  substantial  International  net- 
works that  reach  Into  every  major  export 
market  and  whlrrh  form  a  tremendous  reser- 
voir of  talent  and  experience  for  a  trading 
comoany.  For  examole.  foreign  branches  and 
a'^llate'!  rf  n  s  b?n''s  have  a  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  local  economic  conditions,  govern- 
ment policies,  and  business  practices  which 
would  take  a  de  novo  trartlnp  romnany  vears 
to  de-eloo  on  Its  own.  and  wMch  knowledge 
Is  cnirlal  frr  com-ietln"  abroad. 

Fourth,  lare-er  US.  banking  organisations 
often  ha^e  hlublv  develo-ed  and  te-><nologl- 
ca'lv  "cphl'^tl'-pfed  oneratlons  snrt  '•ommunl- 
catlons    T»<*5<;|t)ii|tt««5    for    nror»«!lpg    tra<*e 

'■an  also  avail  themsslvos  n^  th»»<w>  inabili- 
ties throuo-h  their  correspondent  banks. 

la'^lv  bpn'-er<!  ha-e  rlsV  pcsp^s»T>ent  and 
control  D'0"e''ures  end  e»ne'ol  management 
rro:»sses  than  can  '"ont'ibute  t"  the  d^^el- 
o^ment  of  Pn-n-ls'lv-sound.  well-managed, 
and  reputable  U.S.  export  trading  companies 


WATS    OP    BANK    PARTICIPATIOl*    IN    BTC'S 

From  our  discussions  in  the  banking  com- 
munity, we  see  a  number  of  possibilities  for 
bank  participation  which  can  be  as  varied 
as  our  banking  system  and  economy. 

Some  banking  organizations  may  Join  to- 
gether to  form  an  ETC.  For  example,  S.  144 
permits  bankers'  banks — banks  owned  by  a 
number  of  small  banks — to  form  an  ETC. 
An  ETC  owned  by  a  number  of  banks  from 
the  same  region  could  provide  a  significant 
export  stimulus  to  the  area. 

An  ETC  owned  by  a  number  of  banks 
from  different  regions  could  stimulate  the 
export  of  goods  and  services  from  through- 
out the  country.  For  example,  a  banking  or- 
ganization with  stron?  Far  East  relationships 
could  Join  with  another  banking  organization 
with  stron-5  South  American  relationships, 
thus  expanding  the  worldwide  export  capa- 
bilities of  a  Jointly-owned  ETC. 

Some  banking  organizations  will  prefer  to 
organize  and  form  their  own  trading  com- 
panies. The  regional  bank  may  form  such 
an  ETC  to  give  its  smaller  customers  the 
one-stop  service  they  need  to  enter  the  ex- 
port market.  A  money-center  bank  may  form 
such  an  ETC  to  assist  In  facilitating  trade 
with  China.  Eastern  Europe  or  other  areas 
where  barter  or  so-called  counter-trade  ele- 
ments may  Ije  required  due  to  the  lack  of 
U.S.  dollar  exchange. 

Some  banking  organizations  may  Join  with 
nonbank  firms  to  estab'.lsh  an  ETC,  either 
on  a  permanent  or  one-shot  basis.  For  exam- 
ple, a  bankin;;  organization,  an  architectural 
firm,  a  construction  company  and  a  steel 
fabricator  could  form  a  "one-project"  ETC 
to  bid  on  a  foreign  tender.  Or  a  bank  might 
join  with  an  export  manacement  company 
or  freight-forwarder  to  organize  an  ETC  that 
would  pra/lde  an  o  portunlty  for  the  more 
efficient  combination  of  their  essentially 
complementary  services. 

Some  banking  organizations  may  use  the 
o->portinlty  to  integrate  and  expand  the 
types  of  trade  services  they  already  provide 
their  customers.  For  example,  an  export  fi- 
nance subsidiary  of  a  banking  organization 
could  better  meet  foreign  competition  on 
behalf  of  U.S.  ex  orters  if  It  could  take  title 
to  goods  in  the  course  of  a  transaction  in- 
stead of  having  to  proceed  through  other 
intermediaries,  an  activity  denied  U.S.  ex- 
port finance  subsidiaries  in  the  past. 

I  would  note  that  this  list  Is  Intended 
as  suggestive  only.  Nevertheless,  I  think  It  Is 
useful  because  it  indicates  the  wisdom  of 
S.  144,  which  would  permit  banking  orga- 
nizations to  make  controlling  investments 
with  prior  agency  approval. 

PtJBLlC    POLICY     CONCERNS     OVER     CONTROLLING 
INVESTMENTS    BY    BANKING   ORGANIZATIONS 

We  be'.leve  it  clear  from  our  discussions 
within  BAFT  and  the  banking  Industry  that 
banking  organizations  Interested  in  S.  144 
view  it  solely  as  a  means  for  expanding  the 
types  of  International  trade  services  they 
can  provide  to  U.S.  business  In  order  to 
promote  U.S.  exports,  and  not  as  a  means 
for  Investing  In  or  combining  with  U.S. 
business  in  contravention  of  our  basic  pol- 
icies separating  domestic  banking  and  com- 
merce. 

THE    ZAIBATStr    CONCERN 

First.  S.  144  only  permits  banking  organi- 
zations to  Invest  in  ETCs.  and  limits  any 
such  Investments  to  five  percent  of  the 
binklng  organization's  capital  and  surplus. 
An  ETC  must  be  principally  en-raged  In  ex- 
porting and  facilitating  the  exportation  of 
goods  and  services  produced  in  the  United 
States  by  unaffiliated  persons.  A  bank-owned 
ETC  may  not  engage  in  securities  activities 
prohibited  to  Its  banking  organization 
shireholder  and  Is  specifically  prohibited 
from  engaging  In  agricultural  production 
activities. 

Second,  the  strict  limits  on  the  amount 
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of  funds  that  a  banking  organization  can 
lend  to  and  Invest  in  a  trading  company 
affiliate — a  combined  limit  of  10  percent  of 
the  banking  organization's  consolidated 
capital  and  surplus — ensure  that  a  bank- 
controlled  ETC  would  not  have  the  resources 
to  become  a  Zalbatsu-llke  conglomerate 
even  if  It  had  the  ability  to  do  so — which, 
as  pointed  out  above,  it  does  not. 

Third,  the  requirements  for  antitrust 
clearance  under  the  Webb-Pomerene  provi- 
sions and  the  banking  agencies'  authority  to 
disapprove  any  investment  over  $10  M  having 
adverse  competitive  cpnilderations  ensure 
against  any  combinations  of  bank  and/or 
nonbank  ownership  of  an  ETC  that  would 
have  deleterious  competitive  effects  in  the 
U.S.  or  on  U.S.  trade. 

Interestingly,  we  have  found  competitive 
concerns  raised  In  the  ETC  context  similar 
to  concerns  raised  about  bank  involvement 
In  Small  Business  Investment  Companies 
and  I  would  like  at  this  point  to  quote  from 
a  report  issued  by  this  Committee  in  1976 
rec»mmending  legislation,  which  was  ap- 
proved, permitting  banks  to  acquire  up  to 
lOO  percent  of  the  stock  of  an  SBIC : 

"Section  108  of  the  bill  would  p>ermlt  banks 
to  own  100  percent  of  the  voting  common 
stock  of  a  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
pany. In  1967.  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  was  amended  to  prohibit  a  bank  from 
acquiring  50  percent  or  more  of  the  voting 
equity  securities  of  an  SBIC.  The  provision, 
which  was  initiated  in  the  House,  was  pro- 
voked by  concern  over  the  'monopolistic  po- 
tential' of  commercial  banks  in  the  SBIC 
program,  although  there  was  no  evidence  of 
abuse. 

"The  SBIC  industry  and  SBA  have  been 
actively  working  to  bring  more  private  cap- 
ital into  the  program.  Although  many  banks 
have  expressed  interest  in  the  program,  it  is 
frequently  difficult  to  find  compatible  coin- 
vestors  with  sufficient  assets.  A  bank's  expo- 
sure is  limited  by  law  to  a  maximum  invest- 
ment of  5  percent  of  capital  and  surplus. 
Allowing  banks  to  control  or  wholly  own  a 
license  would  serve  to  encourage  financial 
Institutions  which  are  interested  in  the 
sound  development  of  the  SB'C  program  and 
would  increase  the  amount  of  capital  avail- 
able for  small  business  Investment."  ' 

As  in  the  SB"C  case,  we  see  no  opportunity 
for  a  Zalbatsu-llke  monopolistic  potential  in 
our  export  trade,  and  believe  that  legislating 
on  the  basis  of  such  unproven  concerns,  es- 
pecially in  light  of  the  substantial  protections 
already  Included  in  S.  144,  would  have  the 
principal  effect  of  discouraging  bank  partici- 
pation and  thus  the  expansion  of  small  and 
medium-sized  business  exports. 

SAFETY   AND   SOUNDNESS   CONCERNS 

S.  144  contains  comprehensive  safeguards 
that  carefully  limit  and  control  possible 
banking  organization  exposure  in  export 
trading  company  investments.  These  limita- 
tions are  at  least  equal  to  and  often  exceed 
those  that  currently  aoply  to  other  permis- 
sible bank,  bank  holding  company,  or  Edge 
Act  Corporation  investments. 

First,  as  noted  above,  no  banking  organiza- 
tion, except  an  Edge  Act  Corporation  not  en- 
gaged in  banking,  may  invest  more  than  five 
percent  of  its  capital  and  surplus  in  the 
stock  of  one  or  more  ETCs.  This  five  percent 
limit  Is  well  within  other  recognized  pruden- 
tial limits  in  our  banking  laws. 

Second,  no  banking  organization  can  In  the 
aggregate  and  on  a  consolidated  basis  invest 
and  lend  more  than  ten  percent  of  Its  capital 
and  surplus  In  or  to  an  ETC.  This  ensures 
that  the  financial  limitations  of  section  23A 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  apply  to  all  bank- 
ing organization /ETC  Investments,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  the  ETC  is  a  malority-con- 
troUed  affiliate.  In  contrast,  bank-sponsored 
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RE:T8  have  always  been  considered  outside 
the  limitations  of  I  23A.  This  provision  thus 
puts  a  total  prudential  cap  on  exposure  to  a 
controlled  or  non-controlled  ETC. 

ThiM.  the  name  of  an  ETC  cannot  be  sim- 
ilar In  any  respect  to  that  of  a  banking  or- 
ganization Investor.  This  prohibition  en- 
sures against  public  confusion  between  a 
banking  organization  and  an  ETC  affiliate 
and  thus  avoids  the  types  of  problems  that 
arose  In  the  REIT  area. 

Fourth,  a  banking  organization  must  ter- 
minate lU  ownership  of  an  ETC  if  the  ETC 
takes  speculative  positions  in  commodities. 
This  protects  against  an  ETC  affiliate's  en- 
gaging in  non-productive,  purely  speculative 
activities  that  could  put  a  banking  organi- 
zation's Investment  at  risk.  In  this  regard, 
this  provision  will  effectively  require  any 
banking  organization  investor  to  ensure  that 
there  are  adequate  Internal  controls  In  an 
ETC  against  speculation. 

Fifth.  S.  144  specifically  prohibits  a  bank 
from  making  preferential  loans  to  an  ETC  in 
which  it  has  an  equity  interest,  including  to 
any  customer  of  such  ETC.  The  language  of 
the  prohibition  parallels  that  in  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Regulatory  and  Interest 
Rate  Control  Act  of  1978  <FIRICA)  on  In- 
sider loans,  and  is  thus  a  type  of  prohibition 
regularly  enforced  by  bank  examiners  and 
the  bank  regulatory  agencies. 

Sixth,  the  banking  agencies  are  given  clear 
authority  to  require  divestiture  of  any  ETC 
Investment  that  may  constitute  a  serious 
risk  to  a  banking  organization  investor. 
Again,  this  parallels  powers  which  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  was  given  under  PIBICA  over 
other  bank  holding  company  Investments. 

While  there  are  additional  regulatory  safe- 
guards provided  over  controlling  invest- 
ments which  I  will  discuss  next  In  focussing 
on  the  control  issues.  BAFT  believes  the 
above  limitations,  restrictions  and  controls 
are  appropriate  and.  In  the  aggregate,  en- 
sure against  any  exposure  beyond  traditional 
prudential  limits  for  either  non-controlling 
or  controlling  Investments. 

REASONS      FOR      PERMITTTNC      CONTR'^LLING      IN- 
VESTMENTS BY  BANKING  ORGANIZATIONS 

Permitting  banking  organizations  to  make 
controlling  investments  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations included  in  S.  144  should  not  in- 
crease risks  or  potential  competitive  or  con- 
flicts of  interest  problems,  but,  as  Indicated 
in  the  Committee's  Report  last  year  on  S. 
2718  (at  pp.  10-11),  should  actually  serve 
to  reduce  them: 

A  banking  organization  with  a  controlling 
Investment  is  In  a  better  position  to  protect 
Its  Investment  and  regulate  risk  exposure. 
In  thU  regard,  many  U.S.  banking  organi- 
zations have  a  policy  in  their  international 
op)erations  of  favoring  controlling  Invest- 
ments, because  equity  control  ensures  oper- 
ational control  and  hence  better  risk  man- 
agement. In  this  regard.  If  S.  144  were 
amended  to  prohibit  controlling  Investments 
by  banking  organizations,  it  would  not  in 
any  way  change  a  banking  organization's  ul- 
timate risk  exposure  of  five  percent  of  Its 
capital  and  surplus  for  any  Investments  In 
ETCs,  and  ten  percent  of  its  capital  and  sur- 
plus for  loans  and  investments  in  ETCs. 
What  such  amendment  would  do  is  make  it 
more  difficult  for  a  banking  organization  to 
protect  its  Investments  and  loans  to  an  ETTC. 

Some  banking  organizations  may  only  want 
to  organize  an  ETC  for  limited  purposes  e.g., 
to  assist  In  certain  project  financing,  to  ex- 
port from  a  local  region  or  to  a  sp)ectfic  trade 
area,  or  to  merely  expand  their  range  of  ex- 
port trade  services.  Permitting  controlling 
Investments  thus  encourages  the  formation 
of  smaller,  independent  trading  companies, 
«nth  less  Zalbatsu-llke  combinations  be- 
tween banking  and  Industry. 

A  banking  organization  may  find  that  con- 
flict  of    Interest   problems   are   minimized 


when  It  has  control.  A  banking  organization 
with  many  export  customers  may  not  want 
to  Join  with  any  one  or  two  customers  in  an 
ETC,  but  may  want  to  set  up  its  own  inde- 
pendent ETC. 

An  ETC  controlled  by  a  banking  organiza- 
tion would  have  no  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  other  ETCs  or  ETCs  with  minor- 
ity bank  participation.  S.  144's  restrictions 
on  total  loans  and  Investments  and  prefer- 
ential lending  are  across  the  board  and  per- 
tain whether  a  bankmg  organization  has 
either  a  minority  or  majority  participation. 

In  addltton  to  these  reasons  for  permitting 
controlling  Investments,  it  must  be  noted 
that  S.  144  contains  extensive  safeguards  In 
the  case  of  controlling  investments  to  pro- 
tect against  unwise  risk  exposure. 

Any  controlling  investment,  even  if  less 
than  $10  million,  must  be  approved  by  • 
bank  regulatory  agency. 

No  group  of  l>anks  can  acquire  more  than 
50  percent  of  an  ETC  without  prior  agency 
appro  vaL 

The  agencies  could  disapprove  any  applica- 
tion for  Investment  where.  In  their  judg- 
ment, export  benefits  are  outweighed  by  ad- 
verse banking  factors. 

The  agencies  can  Impose  conditions  and 
limitations  on  controlling  Investments  to 
limit  a  banking  organization's  financial  ex- 
posure or  pre.ent  possible  conflicts  of  mter- 
est  or  unsound  banking  practices. 

The  agencies  can  examine  banking  organi- 
zation-controlled ETTCs  and  use  cease-and- 
desist  authority  to  enforce  any  and  all  re- 
quirements Imposed  under  the  law. 

The  effect  of  these  safeguards  is  to  make 
it  clear  to  all  concerned  that  a  bank  cannot 
attempt  an  unwise  rescue  operation  of  an 
ETC.  that  It  must  deal  with  lu  affliute  on 
an  arms-length  basis,  and  that  the  ETC  must 
ultimately  stand  or  fall  on  its  own. 

COMCLtrSION 

I  hope  this  statement  proves  useful  to  the 
Committee  and  we  would  like  to  express  our 
wil  ingness  to  work  with  your  staff  on  any 
aspecte  of  this  legislation  where  our  further 
input  may  be  of  assistance .# 


HONORING  AMBASSADOR  RICHARD 

N.  GARDNER 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  Richard 
N.  Gardner,  a  naUve  of  New  York  City, 
and  a  distinguished  diplomat  and 
scholar,  recenUy  left  his  post  as  our 
Ambassador  to  Italy.  Dck  Gardner 
served  his  country  with  wisdom,  vision, 
and  dignity.  Through  his  office  he  has 
brought  a  broader  understanding  of 
American  foreign  policy  to  the  Italian 
Government  and  to  its  people. 

These  accomplishments  are  set  out 
well  in  an  article  appearing  in  the  Italian 
newspaper,  H  Giomale. 

Mr.  President,  to  recognize  the  many 
accomplishments  of  Ambassador  Gard- 
ner for  his  country,  I  ask  that  the  IL 
Giomale  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

From  [I]  Oioranale,  Feb.  18,  1981 

OREATEX  U5.-ITALIAN  UNOEESTANOINC 

Today  Italians  have  a  much  clearer  con- 
ception of  US.  policy  than  they  did  four 
years  ago.  No  one  today  believes,  as  the 
leadership  of  the  Christian  Democratic  Party 
did  in  1977,  that  Washington  would  tacitly 
consent  to  a  government  which  included  the 
Communist  Party.  Gardner's  successor  wlU 
find  everything  in  order,  no  skeletons  In  the 
closet.  Gardner's  motto:    "Be  silent  before 
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•poftUng."  HU  r«tort  to  PWtrtnaUl'a  widow: 
"I  do  not  think  that  you  uid  I  mean  the 
same  thing  by  'lnt«Uectual'  ". 

On  page  od«.  Box:  Oardner.  the  outgoing 
n^.  ambassador  achieved  his  goal  In  Rome: 
there  Is  better  understanding  between  Italy 
and  the  VS.  Oardner  plans  future  visits  to 
Italy. 

Rome.  Richard  N.  Oardner.  outgoing  n.8. 
ambassador,  is  a  person  who  does  not  like 
to  say  goodbye.  He  wUl  leave  his  offldal  resi- 
dence, Villa  Taverna,  on  the  27th  of  this 
month.  This  does  not  mean  he  will  not  re- 
turn to  Italy,  however  He  will  come  back  this 
April  to  spend  two  months  as  visiting  profes- 
sor at  the  European  University.  He  will  stay 
In  SetUgnano  at  the  Villa  "I  Tattl."  once 
Bernard  Berenson's  de  luxe  retreat.  Nor  does 
a  return  to  his  chair  In  law  at  Columbia 
University  after  four  years  as  Carter's  repre- 
sentative In  Rome  mean  an  end  to  his  inter- 
est In  politics. 

"I  find  that  alternating  study  with  active 
political  life  has  many  advantages.  It  gives 
practlcaUty  to  the  thec^lst  and  depth  to  the 
politician.  Moreover,  this  assignment  to 
Rome  represents  my  second  experience  In 
active  political  life.  Prom  19C1  to  I9'5,  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administra- 
tions, I  was  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  United  Nations.  Since  I'm  only 
flfty-four  years  old.  Ifs  quite  possible  that  I 
may  return  to  government  a  third  time  some- 
time In  the  future,  after  a  reasonable  In- 
terval for  research  and  teaching." 

In  talking  about  himself,  Gardner  limits 
himself  to  the  above  statement.  He  does  not 
yet  know  whom  Reagan  will  name  as  his 
replacement,  but  he  wants  to  leave  every- 
thing in  order  for  his  successor,  all  accounts 
up  to  date,  no  outstanding  debts  and  no 
heritage  of  skeletons  In  the  closet.  One  thing 
Is  certain:  as  a  result  of  what  Oardner  has 
achieved  in  these  four  years,  his  successor 
wlU  be  spared  the  uphlU  battle  that  faced 
Gardner  when  he  became  ambassador  on 
March  17,  1977.  Italians  now  have  a  much 
clearer  conception  of  U.S.  policies  than  they 
did  at  the  b<^nnlng  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. There  Is  greater  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  VS.  of  the  Importance  of  Italy's 
role  in  Western  politics  than  was  the  case  In 
1877. 

Prime  Minister  Porlanl  was  one  of  the 
leaders  Reagan  telephoned  Immediately  fol- 
lowing his  inauguration.  The  humiliating 
days  of  Ouadaloupe.  where  a  Western  sum- 
mit that  did  not  Include  Italy  was  held  In 
January.  1979.  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Gardner  protested  vehemently  to  Washing- 
ton, which.  In  turn,  pointed  an  accvslng 
finger  at  Prance.  In  any  case,  that  Insulting 
nonsense  was  not  repeated.  And  evervone  hip 
been  effectively  disabused  of  the  idea  that 
the  American  ambassador  might  receive  In- 
structions to  turn  a  blind,  convincing  eye  to 
vaunted  "openings". 

A  GXXAT  msmrOEaSTAITDIMG 

This  happened  In  Gardner's  case.  His  ar- 
rival was  preceded  by  the  questionable  ap- 
proval of  Communists  and  their  sympathiz- 
ers, as  It  happened,  on  both  sides  of  the 
AtlanUc.  Right  after  Carter  announced  Gard- 
ner's appointment  as  ambassador  to  Italy,  a 
Sulzberger  story  In  the  New  York  Times 
spoke  of  the  open  admiration  Sergio  Segre 
lUllan  Communist  Party  authority  on  for- 
eign affairs,  had  expressed  for  Gardner's 
openness,  modernity  and  Intelligence.  Sulz- 
berger's article  pave  the  Impression  that 
Gardner  and  Segre  had  met  more  or  less  pri- 
vately, an  unortho«iox  and  significant  con- 
tact made  unofficially  prior  to  Gardner's  be- 
comlne  ambassador.  This  all  occurred  while 
the  •historic  compromise"  between  the 
Christian  Democrats  and  the  Communist 
Party  seemed  to  be  In  the  ofllng,  that  Com- 
munist participation  In  Italy's  government 
would  become  reality  within  a  matter  of 
monthi. 


What  actually  happened  was  that  both 
attended  a  banquet  in  New  York  In  honor  of 
a  large  delegation  of  parliamentarians  of  all 
Italian  parUes,  headed  by  Olullo  Andreottl. 
It  Included  the  Italian  Communist  Party  as 
well  as  ultra  right  wing  parties.  At  that  time, 
however,  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 
matter  of  who  or  what  Oardner  really  was. 
Otherwise  it  would  have  been  easy  to  verily 
that  In  the  Pall  of  1968  Columbia's  rebellious 
students  had  labelled  him  a  warmonger, 
chalking  "pig"  on  the  classroom  door  and 
obstructing  classes  by  student  picket  lines. 

The  misunderstanding  was  compounded 
by  the  Csirter  administration's  wavering  on 
the  question  of  "Eurocommunism."  Ihe  rec- 
ord has  now  been  set  straight.  And  when  the 
entire  story  Is  made  public,  we  will  see  how 
Important  a  role  Gardner  played  In  convinc- 
ing Washington  of  the  dangers  Involved  In 
playing  with  words  or  diluting  them  by 
UladvLsed  silences.  A  twelve-page  memoran- 
dum signed  by  Carter  on  March  13  Is  locked 
In  Gardner's  strongest  safe.  It  spells  out  the 
criteria  which  are  to  govern  the  carrying  out 
of  Gardner's  mission.  Oardner  has  been  both 
conscientious  and  resourceful  In  observing 
these  criteria,  which  he  helped  formulate. 
But  for  several  months,  Washington  did 
Its  best  to  Insure  that  the  most  Important 
criterion   remained   unspecified. 

ANTAGONISM 

The  rules  (set  out  in  the  above  memoran- 
dum) state  that  the  VS.  Is — as  might  be 
expected — opposed  to  Communist  participa- 
tion In  the  governments  of  Its  NATO  allies, 
though  at  the  same  time.  It  would  not  In- 
terfere In  their  allies  Internal  affairs.  The 
reason  for  this  Is  that  Communists  and 
Eurocommuntsts  In  these  countries  remain 
firm  In  their  preferential  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  an  Imperial  power  heading 
an  alliance  directly  opposed  to  NATO.  How- 
ever, consideration  for  the  Prench  Social 
Party  (and  in  partlciilar  for  Mltterand) 
which  was  at  the  time  an  electoral  ally  of 
the  Communists,  caused  the  Carter  admin- 
istration to  refrain  from  specifically  pro- 
nouncing Its  opT>osltlon  to  Communist  par- 
ticipation In  Western  governments. 

This  was  what  brought  about  the  belief 
on  the  part  of  the  principal  leaders  In  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party,  from  Zacca^- 
nlnl  to  Moro  to  Gallonl,  that  the  United 
States  would  tacitly  consent  to  Commimlst 
participation  In  government.  Gardner  un- 
derstood the  situation.  He  flew  to  Wa5>hlng- 
ton  and  convinced  the  National  Security 
Council  not  to  mince  words  In  rtating  the 
U.S.  position.  This  resulted  In  the  Januarv 
12,  1978,  declaration  by  the  Department  of 
State  on  Communist  participation  In  the 
governments  of  NATO  allies.  "We  do  not 
favor  Communist  participation  and  would 
welcome  a  decline  of  Commi'nl't  Infiuence 
In  the  countries  of  Western  Europe." 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  Rome's  radi- 
cal chic  had  showered  Gardner,  quickly 
evaporated.  At  a  buffet  dinner  In  a  Rome 
penthouse,  Mrs.  Peltrlnelll.  widow  of  the 
publisher /bomber,  said  to  him.  "Gardner, 
you've  lost  the  Intellectuals."  To  wh'ch  the 
Ambassador  reolled:  "I'm  afraid  that  by 
Intellecnial  you  an''  I  mean  two  vastly  dif- 
ferent things,  Mrs.  Feltrlnelll." 

Ambassador /Professor  Gardner  set  himself 
a  heavy  schedule  of  speeches  which  took  him 
to  cities  throughout  Italy — he  averaged 
about  forty  speeches  a  year — the  Intent 
being  to  explain  his  ten-point  "Strategy  of 
Cooperation".  His  talks  avera-^ed  half  an 
hour,  and  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half 
were  spent  In  open  debate  with  the  audi- 
ence, with  no  limitations  set  on  topics. 

Oardner,  the  diplomat  and  professor,  and 
hli  comprehensive  wav  of  looking  at  U.S.- 
Ttallan  relations,  emerges  from  the  ample 
file  of  newspaper  coverage  of  these  8'>eeche8. 
He  Is  willing  to  guide  his  Interviewer 
throu^  the  thick  file,  which  must  be  Inte- 


grated with  pollUcal  material  selected  fram 
the  embassy,  such  as  the  "blue  txjoks,"  on 
the  activity  of  the  Italian  Communist  Puty 
which  the  Ambassador  sko^  to  Washington 
every  six  months.  This  "Gardnerlana"  con- 
sists only  of  subtle  points  of  emphasis.  A 
cushion  in  his  living  room  has  a  Venetian 
saying  embroidered  on  It.  (His  wife,  Danielle 
Luzzato,  Is  of  Venetian  origin.)  "Perma  de 
parlar,  tasl."  Before  speaking,  be  silent. 
ssavAMTs  or  tbx  cia 

Relations  with  Italian  parties?  The  atten- 
tlon  given  Craxl's  Socialists  Is  natural — 
though  In  principle  he  is  impartial  to  all. 
They  unhesitatingly  gave  full  expression  to 
their  Independence  from  the  Communists 
when,  in  the  Fall  of  1979,  they  opted  In  favor 
of  European  security  and  the  Installation  of 
Cruise  missiles  In  Italy. 

Terrorism,  and  Its  probable  support  by 
Warsaw  Pact  secret  services?  The  Italian 
Communist  Party  wants  proof.  In  January 
1979,  however,  at  the  Genoa  funeral  of  Red 
Brigades'  victim,  Ouldo  Rossa,  the  Commu- 
nists felt  free  to  brandish  placards  reading 
"Away,  Away  Servants  of  the  CIA  "  without 
feeling  the  need  for  proof.  Nor  did  "moder- 
ate" Olorglo  Amendola  furnish  proof  to  back 
up  his  December  30,  1979,  statement  In 
Vnita'  that  "International  powers  are  seek- 
ing to  destroy  the  democratic  republic  In 
order  to  reduce  Italy  to  the  role  of  a  gigantic 
aircraft  carrier  In  the  confllct-rlddent 
Mediterranean." 

The  direction  of  the  Italian  Communist 
Party?  Something  Is  certainly  happening. 
There  Is,  unquestionably,  internal  confilct, 
and  It  Is  possible  that  pro-Soviet  members 
(Cossutta?)  were  responsible  for  revealing 
Brezhnev's  threatening  letter  to  Berllnguer 
on  the  position  the  Italian  party  took  on 
the  Polish  question.  But  the  view  held  by 
Gardner  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  can  be 
seen  In  one  of  his  recent  ST^eeches.  "The  real 
debate  Is  between  those  who  see  European 
and  American  security  as  Inextricably  linked, 
and  those  who  believe  that  safety  lies  In 
neutrality,  equidistance  and  what  Is  actually 
a  process  of  Plndlandlzatlon  which.  In  ob- 
jective terms,  can  only  result  In  a  E:urope 
under  Soviet  hegemony." 

DairiLo  OkANcai.9 


SENATOR  MATHIAS'  STATEMENT  ON 
U.S.  INTERESTS  IN  THE  DEVELOP- 
ING WORLD 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Mathias,  recently  addressed  the  congres- 
sional staff  forum,  a  bipartisan  group  of 
House  and  Senate  staff,  on  the  problems 
of  the  developing  world  and  what  the 
U.S.  stake  is  in  helping  to  find  solutions 
to  these  problems. 

Senator  Mathias  presented  a  clear- 
headed, discerning  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems and  why  the  United  States  has  a 
strong  interest  in  seeking  answers.  What 
it  boils  down  to  Is  that  our  own  economic 
and  military  security  interests  are  ad- 
vanced by  stable  development  of  Third 
World  nations.  US.  aid  efforts  have  con- 
s'sfntlv  proven  to  be  directlv  beneflcial 
to  the  Un'ted  States.  Every  dollar  that 
the  United  States  contributes  to  multi- 
lateral development  programs  generates 
$3  spent  on  U.S.  goods  and  services.  It 
does  not  take  a  genius  to  imderstand 
that  that  is  a  good  investment. 

But  we  must  ?ook  bevond  the  imme- 
diate cause  and  effect  of  foreign  aid  and 
realize  as  Senator  Mathias  said  that: 

It  Is  urgent  that  the  American  people 
clearly  understand  that  a  world  In  which  67 
people  die  of  starvation  every  single  minute 
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of  every  hour  of  every  day  Is  not  a  safe  place 
to  pursue  the  American  dream. 

It  Is  not  a  safe  place,  period.  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  Senator  Mathias 
that  "we  should  l>e  able  to  see  beyond  our 
own  parochial  interests  to  the  wider 
world  whose  future  is  so  Intimately,  so 
inescapably  entangled  with  our  own." 

Senator  Mathias  has  focused  on  a  very 
critical  issue  in  this  statement  tmd  in  the 
hearings  that  he  is  holding  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  which  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  us  in  the  Senate  as  we 
grapple  with  the  very  difficult  budget 
choices  that  we  face.  In  our  effort  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  meet  the  needs  of 
our  own  people,  we  cannot  forget  our 
neighbors,  our  fellow  human  t>eings  in 
other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Senator 
Mathias'  statement  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  statement  follows: 
Avommo  A  WoRU)  That  Is:  "Rxd  im  Tooth 
AND  Claw" 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  Inaugurate 
the  1981  Congressional  Staff  Ponim  on  Food 
and  International  Development.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  a  chance  to  discuss  the  United 
States'  Interests  In  the  problems  of  develop- 
ing countries  in  the  1980's  with  a  group 
which  can  have  considerable  Infiuence  on 
how  the  Congress  serves  those  Interests. 

I  have  been  personally  Involved  with  devel- 
opment questions  for  many  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  recent  years,  as  the  problems  mounted 
and  as  America's  will  to  confront  them 
seemed  to  slacken,  I  began  to  want  to  par- 
ticipate more  directly  In  foreign  policy  for- 
nvatlon  than  was  possible  through  the  appro- 
priations process,  powerful  though  that  proc- 
ess is.  So,  when  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
Join  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Congress  and  to  become 
Chairman  of  Its  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy,  I  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity. 

My  switch  from  the  Apprc^rlatlons  to  Uie 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  raised  a  few 
eyebrows  and  a  lot  of  speculation.  But  It 
shouldn't  have. 

The  reason  for  my  choice  was  very  simple, 
very  fundamental:  I  felt  that  If  the  richest, 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth  couldn't  get 
its  economy  and  the  global  economy  moving 
In  directions  that  would  benefit  humanity, 
then  the  proq>ects  f<M-  achieving  peace,  or 
Justice,  or  stability  anywhere  In  the  world. 
Including  the  United  States,  would  go  down 
the  drain. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  could  Inject  some 
vision  Into  our  foreign  policy,  if  we  could 
make  some  of  the  urgent,  global  decisions 
that  have  been  pushed  under  the  rug  for  so 
long.  If  we  could  get  Americans  thinking 
and  moving  In  the  right  direction,  then  a 
miraculous  future  was  within  our  reach. 

I  Joined  the  Fm«lgn  IMatlons  Committee 
because  I  wanted  to  see  the  United  States 
of  America  reach  out  and  grasp  that  miracu- 
lous future.  And  I  am  here  tonight  for  the 
same  reason.  Great  causes  require  powerful 
proselytes.  I  hope  oy  the  end  of  this  evening 
to  have  made  some,  because  we  have  already 
begun  to  move  and  we  need  your  help. 

This  morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  completed  the  sec- 
ond <rf  two  days  of  hearings  on  "The  VS. 
Stake  In  the  Global  Economy".  Perh^M  some 
of  you  bad  a  chance  to  attend  them.  If  so. 
you  know  that  the  Subcommittee  heard  wide- 
ranging  views  from  some  very  distinguished 
experts. 

A  staggering  number  of  complex  topics 
were  covered,  including,  among  others,  the 


external  debt  of  developing  countries;  the 
prospects  for  renewable  energy  resource  de- 
velopment and  conservation;  the  grave  eco- 
nomic and  national  security  implications 
of  our  heavy  dependence  on  foreign  mineral 
resources,  and  the  Intertwined  problems  of 
population  and  development.  Needless  to 
say,  we  couldn't  do  Justice  to  any  one  of 
these  subjects  In  two  days,  much  less  to 
all  of  them.  But  we  made  a  start. 

Based  on  the  testimony  we  heard,  I  be- 
lieve two  generalizations  can  safely  be  made. 
First,  the  U.S.  stake  In  the  global  economy, 
and  In  the  developing  countries  In  par- 
ticular. Is  much  greater  and  Is  Increasing 
far  more  rapidly  than  the  Congress  and  the 
country  as  a  whole  realize.  Second,  actions 
taken — or  not  taken — by  the  United  States 
and  other  major  countries  In  the  next  cou- 
ple of  years  will  determine  the  glottal  eco- 
nomic condition  well  Into  the  next  century. 
Both  conclusions  may  be  somewhat  un- 
welcome— they  virlll  complicate  our  lives  and 
demand  efforts  we  would  all  prefer  not  to 
have  to  make.  But  I  think  they  are  In- 
escapable. 

Let  me  elaborate  a  little  on  the  nature 
of  our  stake  in  the  global  economy.  A  num- 
ber of  developing  countries  are  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  the  United  States  for  military 
security  reasons  alone.  Turkey  and  Thailand 
are  two  obvious  examples.  The  nations  of 
the  Middle  ISast  are  of  major  importance 
because  of  the  oil  we  Imrort  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  because  of  our  special  con- 
cern for  the  States  of  Israel  and  Egypt  and 
the  effort  to  widen  the  circle  of  peace  in 
that  region.  Recent  developments  In  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America  have  re- 
awakened us  to  the  Importance  of  military 
security  In  our  own  hemisphere.  For  a  long 
time.  Naval  strategists  have  warned  us  to 
pay  close  attention  to  the  Strait  of  Malacca 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  now  we've 
t>egun  to  listen. 

It's  obvious  that  If  you  were  to  try  to 
draw  up  a  short  list  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries which  are  vital  to  us  simply  to  secure 
our  defenses  against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
our  access  to  oil  supplies,  the  list  would 
be  anjrthlng  but  short.  And,  at  that.  It 
would  not  begin  to  reflect  the  vast  complex 
of  our  national   security  Interests. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  strategic  Im- 
plications for  the  United  States  of  the  non- 
energy  mineral  resources  of  the  developing 
countries.  Our  Industrial  economy  is  criti- 
cally dependent  on  imports  of  a  growing 
number  of  minerals. 

Representative  James  D.  Santlnl,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Mines 
and  Minerals,  testified  at  our  hearings  that 
we  Import  over  50  percent  of  our  needs  for 
24  of  the  32  minerals  designated  as  "stra- 
tegic and  critical".  He  warned  us  that  "with- 
out a  continued  supply  of  mineral  Imports, 
our  entire  Industrial  base  would  be  shat- 
tered and  our  defense  capability  would  be 
crippled".  And  he  wasn't  exaggerating. 

Some  of  our  mineral  Imports  come  from 
South  Africa,  Canada  and  Australia,  but  a 
large  share  of  our  present  mineral  and  raw 
material  Imports  (and  a  larger  share  of  fu- 
ture Imports)  comes  from  developing 
countries. 

Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Halg.  testify- 
ing In  the  House  Interior  Committee  last 
year,  described  attempts  by  the  Soviet  UtUon 
to  gain  influence  In  a  host  of  developing 
countries  In  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and 
South  and  Southeast  Asia.  He  concluded  that 
the  era  of  the  "resource  war"  had  arrived.  I 
don't  go  quite  that  far.  but  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  United  States  can  not  afford  to  neglect 
the  development  needs  of  mineral  rich 
nations. 

Access  to  secure  supplies  of  minerals  and 
raw  materials  at  relatively  stable  prices  Is 
only  one  facet  of  the  American  eoonomlc 
stake   In  developing  countries.   Few  people 


realize  It  but  the  United  States  currently 
sells  40  percent  of  Its  manufacturing  exports 
to  developing  countries.  These  countries  form 
the  fastest  growing  market  for  U.S.  exports, 
expanding  at  a  rate  of  20  percent  a  year,  com- 
paj«d  to  16  percent  for  U.S.  exports  to  devel- 
oped countries.  The  developing  countries  are 
also  major  purchasers  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  and  will  inevitably  become  bet- 
ter ctistomers  as  their  populations  expand. 
In  turn,  we  import  50  percent  of-  the  goods 
they  manufacture. 

Unfortunately,  the  growth  prospects  for 
developing  countries  are  not  rosy.  The  esca- 
lating oU  prices  that  have  us  strapped,  have 
many  ae>eioping  nations  on  the  ropes,  'ihls 
year,  developing  countries  will  pay  960  to 
(70  billion  for  imported  oU,  and  run  a  com- 
bined current  account  trade  deficit  of  $80 
billion.  The  oll-lmporting  developing  coun- 
tries now  owe  (300  billion  In  long-term  pub- 
lic debt  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Here's  how  that  affects  us:  Private  com- 
mercial bank  loans  are  the  largest  single 
source  of  developing  country  borrowings,  and 
U.S.  banks  hold  40  percent  of  total  private 
bank  loans  to  non-OPEC  developing  coun- 
tries. Brazil  alone  owes  U.S.  banks  (14  billion. 
Diminished  growth  prospects,  combined 
with  debt  servicing  requirements,  could  force 
some  developing  countries  to  adopt  drastic 
measures.  They  could  throw  up  new  barrtets 
to  U.S.  exports  or  dump  their  products  on 
the  U.S.  market  as  governments  become  fran- 
tic to  raise  hard  currency  to  repay  debts. 
Bank  loans  would  have  to  be  rescheduled — 
some  might  be  repudiated — diminishing  the 
earnings  prospects  for  U.S.  banks  and  other 
Investors. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  these  events 
are  inevitable.  I  do  suggest  that  the  United 
States  has  a  major  economic  Interest  In  the 
growth  pros-lee's  of  de-  eloolne  countries  and 
the  harshness  of  the  choices  tietween  flnane- 
lag  and  economic  "adjustment"  which  are 
fo.ced  upon  ihem.  When  you  analyze  tbe 
facts,  you  cannot  help  but  agree  with  the 
Overseas  Development  Council  that  "the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  poor  countries  are 
essential  to  our  own  economic  well-belne". 
America's  security  Is  also  threatened  by 
runaway  population  growth.  As  General  Wil- 
liam Westmoreland  has  |x>lnted  out  very 
convincingly,  excessive  population  growth 
throughout  much  of  the  developing  world  Is 
contributing  to  popular  frustration  over  faU- 
ure  to  achieve  Improved  economic  well-being. 
As  the  poor  migrate  from  the  rural  areas, 
they  form  vast  urban  powder  kegs — In  many 
developing  countries,  huge  numbers  of  un- 
employed youth  constitute  the  recruitment 
pools  for  terrorists  and  political  extremists. 
The  Subcommittee  hearings  Included  the 
most  sobering  testimony  on  the  Interaction 
between  poverty  and  population,  and  the 
effects  of  both  on  the  earth's  finite  resources. 
The  Global  2000  Report,  Issued  In  July  after 
three  years  of  research  by  more  than  a  dozen 
government  agencies,  was  equally  sobering. 
It  found  the  earth's  resources  severely 
strained  through  reckless  exploitation  to 
meet  the  economic  demands  of  a  growing 
world  population. 

The  Report  projected  a  world  In  the  year 
2000  of  6.35  bUllon  people,  faced  with  a  litany 
of  woes:  a  wider  gap  between  rich  and  poor: 
no  Increase  In  food  consumption  for  most 
people:  high  fuel  costs  and  shortages  of 
fuelwood;  loss  of  much  of  the  world's  farm- 
land to  erosion,  sallnlzatlon  and  urbaniza- 
tion; shortages  of  fresh  water:  a  40  percent 
reduction  In  tro-lcal  forests:  extinction  of  20 
percent  of  the  species  of  plants  and  animals 
now  living:  Increased  aclditv  of  rain  and 
snowfa'l:  rising  carbon  dioxide  levels  In  the 
atmosphere  and  decreasing  ozone  levels  In 
the  stratosphere:  and  a  dangerous  and  ex- 
pensive scramble  by  nations  to  secure  dwin- 
dling stocks  of  energy  and  mineral  resources. 
The   world   depicted  by  the   Global   2000 
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Bsport  would  b«  "more  Tulnerable  to  dis- 
ruption tlian  the  world  we  live  In  now". 
It  would  seriously  tbreaten  the  political  and 
economic  security  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  a  Hobbeslan  world:  "red  In  tooth 
and  claw". 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  dismiss 
Olobal  3000  as  just  one  more  in  a  series  of 
gloom  and  doom  studies.  The  stunning  fact 
about  Olobal  3000  is  that  it  is  based  on 
conservative  assumptions:  "that  the  policies 
of  governments  and  private  companies  stay 
much  as  they  are  today:  that  the  techno- 
logical advance  continues  at  the  same  rate 
as  in  recent  years,  with  no  revolutionary 
breakthroughs:  and  that  major  wars  and 
other  catastrophes  do  not  intervene". 

Olobal  3000,  in  other  words,  assumes  busi- 
ness as  usual.  It  will  all  come  to  pass,  as 
Conservative  Columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick 
points  out:  "If  we  fall  to  heed  the  clear 
warnings  of  this  study— If  we  fall  to  take 
sensible  actions  now  .  .  ." 

The  good  news  is  that  we  can  rewrite  this 
bleak  scenario,  if  we  do  act  now.  Not  only 
can  the  worst  be  averted,  but  real  improve- 
ments in  the  human  condition  could  be  at- 
tained by  the  year  2000. 

The  heart  of  the  challenge  before  us  is  to 
find  ways  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of  pov- 
erty, soaring  population  growth  and  erosion 
of  the  earth's  resource  base.  The  United 
States  cannot  meet  this  challenge  alone:  no 
nation  can.  Just  as  we  depend  upon  our  allies 
to  meet  the  Soviet  military  challenge,  we 
must  seek  broad  international  cooperation 
to  overcome  the  threats  to  our  environment 
and  resources. 

But.  because  we  have  the  most  to  con- 
tribute to  success,  and  the  most  to  lose  to 
failure,  we  should  take  the  lead  in  organiz- 
ing coojjerative  action  on  controlling  popu- 
laticoi,  on  developing  renewable  energy  re- 
sources and  on  increasing  food  production 
and  improving  distribution.  And  we  can  do 
so  with  confidence,  happy  In  the  knowledge 
that  we  are  pursuing  a  course  of  enlightened 
self-interest. 

Clearly.  President  Reagan  has  come  Into 
office  with  a  mandate  to  get  our  inflatlon- 
rUlden  economy  back  on  its  feet  and  to 
strengthen  our  national  defense.  How  he 
should  go  about  this  task  is  where  the  man- 
date becomes  cloudy. 

Conventional  wisdom  In  the  Administra- 
tion call  for  sizeable  cuts  more-or-Iess  across 
the  board  to  get  federal  spending  under  con- 
trol and  it  calls  for  Increased  investment 
in  defense.  This  means,  of  course,  cuts  in 
foreign  aid  and  international  economic  pro- 
grams. And  that  is  where  I  get  off  the  train. 
The  case  for  U.S.  support  for  development 
in  the  poor  countries  is  compelling,  both  on 
economic  security  and  military  security 
grounds.  Scrimping  here  would  be  as  dan- 
gerous as  scrimping  on  defense. 

The  Administrations  proposals,  it  seems 
to  me.  reflect  a  dee-'-seated  misrerceTjtlon 
about  U.S.  foreign  assistance  sr>endlng.  The 
myth  dies  hard  that  foreign  aid  gives  money 
away  to  ungrateful  forelen?rs  with  little  or 
no  return  to  the  United  States.  Actually,  it 
la  demonstrable  that  every  dollar  the  United 
States  contributes  to  multilateral  de-elo-^- 
ment  programs  generates  three  dollars  spent 
on  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

The  hearings  we  held  this  week  on  "The 
U.S.  Stake  in  the  Olobal  Economv"  were 
the  opening  salvo  In  a  battle  to  dlapel  the 
idea  that  U5  suooort  for  development  U  the 
work  of  bleedlne  hearts  and  do-pooders  It  Is 
urgent  that  the  American  people  clearly 
understand  that  a  world  in  which  57  people 
die  of  starvation  e-ery  single  mln'ite  of  e-ery 
hour  of  every  day  Is  not  a  safe  place  to  pur- 
sue the  American  dream. 

In  the  process  of  dlsoelUng  the  miasma  of 
mlsperceptlon  that  keeps  us  from  assuming 
our  global  responsibilities,  we  might  even 
come  to  recognize  that  what  we  must  do  for 


selfish  reasons,  we  ought  to  do  simply  be- 
cause it  Is  right. 

Certainly  if  we  are  Indeed  "the  last  best 
hope  of  earth."  as  Abraham  Lincoln  called 
the  United  States,  we  should  be  able  to  see 
beyond  our  own  parochial  interests  to  the 
wider  world  whose  future  is  so  intimately,  so 
Inescapably  entangled  with  our  own.9 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  felt  that  capital  punishment  is  jus- 
tified for  certain  heinous  crimes.  When 
it  is  plain  that  the  perpetrator  of  a  mur- 
der has  thought  through  what  he  or  she 
is  doing  and  decided  to  go  ahead  and  kill, 
that  person  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
live  and  possibly  threaten  other  innocent 
people  in  the  future. 

In  today's  Washington  Post,  George 
Will  has  an  excellent  and  thoughtful 
column  in  support  of  capital  punishment. 
Mr.  Will  (who  once  opposed  capital  pun- 
ishment so  vigorously  that  he  initiated 
a  campai^  which  resulted  in  Connecti- 
cut comn«:ting  its  first  death  sentence) 
used  the  Steven  Judy  case  to  argue  that 
capital  punishment  can  be  a  significant 
deterrent.  He  says  that,  in  certain  cases, 
refusing  to  execute  Itillers  amounts  to 
refusing  to  prevent  the  deaths  of  inno- 
cent persons.  This  refusal  thus  becomes 
an  immoral  act  in  itself. 

"Capital  punishment,"  Mr.  Will  states, 
"is  indeed  horrible."  But  in  some  cases, 
he  adds,  to  refuse  to  do  otherwise  results 
in  even  more  horrible  circumstances. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Will's 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety. 

The  column  follows: 

Thb  Onlt  Possible  Punishmknt 
(By  George  P.  Will) 

According  to  his  lawyer.  Steven  Judy  was 
intelligent,  witty  and  kind  in  conversation 
but  had  "this  thing  about  beating  up 
women."  The  story  of  how  Judy  did  his 
thing  should  stir  doubts  in  those  opponents 
of  capital  punishment  whose  minds  are  not 
closed  as  tight  as  eggs. 

Judy,  who  was  executed  March  9  by  In- 
diana, committed  his  first  rape  when  he  was 
13.  Pretending  to  be  selling  Boy  Scout  raffle 
tickets,  he  forced  his  *ay  into  a  woman's 
hoiise,  raped  her,  stabbed  her  more  than  40 
times  (hard  enough  to  break  his  knife), 
smashed  her  on  the  head  several  times  with 
a  hatchet  and  cut  off  her  thumb.  Miracu- 
lously, she  survived. 

Such  is  the  criminal  Incompetence  of 
America's  criminal  Justice  svstem,  Judv  was 
on  parole  in  Illinois  (he  had  served  Just  20 
months  for  viciously  beating  a  stranger — a 
woman)  and  was  free  on  bond  in  Indiana 
(the  offense  was  armed  robberv;  the  bond 
was  Just  $750.  In  suite  of  his  lurid  record) 
when  he  committed  what  he  says  was  his 
13th  rape.  It  certainly  was  his  last. 

Pretending  that  his  car  was  disabled,  he 
got  a  piasslng  motorist  to  stop.  He  raped  her, 
killed  her,  then  drowned  her  three  small 
cMldren  in  a  creek.  He  never  expressed  re- 
morse, and  advised  the  Jury  to  Impose  the 
death  sentence,  lest  he  someday  be  released 
and  kill  again. 

Until  recently  I  opposed  capital  punish- 
ment, categorically,  in  writing  and  actions. 
(T  initiated  the  camoalgn  that  culminated  in 
Connecticut's  first  commutation  of  a  death 
sentence.)  However,  the  categorical  nature 
of  mv  position — T  believed  that  evidence  was 
Irrelevant — certainly  was  wrong.  And  I  may 
have  been  wrong  on  the  issue  Itaelf. 


One  of  two  serious  arguments  for  capital 
punishment  is  that  it  almost  certainly  can 
be  a  significant  deterrent  of  significant 
crimes.  If  that  is  so,  then  refusing  to  execute 
killers  In  certain  kinds  of  cases  amounts  to 
refusing  to  prevent  the  deaths  of  innocent 
l>ersons,  and  is  clearly  immoral. 

There  now  is  sophisticated  research  that 
strongly  suggests  a  deterrent  effect.  Further- 
more, the  principal  argument  against  the 
deterrent  effect  is  weak.  The  argument  is 
that  in  most  Jurisdictions  where  capital 
punishment  has  been  abolished  there  has 
been  no  immediate,  sharp  Increase  in  what 
hSKl  been  capital  crimes.  But  in  those  Juris- 
dictions, the  actual  act  of  abolition  was  an 
insignificant  event  because  for  years  the 
death  penalty  had  been  imposed  rarely,  If 
at  all.  Common  sense — which  deserves  def- 
erence until  it  is  refuted — suggests  that 
the  fear  of  death  can  deter  some  premedi- 
tated crimes,  including  some  murders. 

The  second  powerful  argument  for  capital 
punishment  concerns  a  need  for  moral  sym- 
metry between  crime  and  punishment.  A 
society  practices  self-indulgent  humanitar- 
ianlsm  when  It  spares  the  likes  of  Judy  in 
order  to  spare  itself  the  unpleasantness  of 
contemplating  and  administering  capital 
punishment.  The  visceral  reaction  most  hu- 
mane people  have  against  capital  punish- 
ment actually  is  relevant  to  the  case  for 
that  punishment. 

Capital  punishment  is  Indeed  horrible. 
That  is  why  It  can  deter,  and  why.  deter- 
rence aside,  it  Is  a  proper  expression  of  virtu- 
ous sentiments.  In  his  book.  "For  Capital 
Punishment,"  Walter  Bems  argues  that  the 
purpose  of  punishment  and  dramatic  poetry 
can  be  similar: 

"Capital  punishment,  like  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  and  Lincoln's  political  poetry  .  .  . 
serves  to  remind  us  of  the  majesty  of  the 
moral  order  that  is  embodied  In  our  law 
and  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  Its 
breach.  .  .  .  The  criminal  law  must  be  made 
awful  by  which  I  mean  awe-inspiring,  or 
commanding  'profound  respect  or  rewerential 
fear.'  It  must  remind  us  of  the  moral  order 
by  which  alone  we  can  live  as  human  beings, 
and  In  our  day  the  only  nunlshment  that 
can  do  this  Is  capital  punishment." 

Whether  the  authority  to  Impose  the  ulti- 
mate punishment  serves  the  expressive  and 
teaching  function  that  Berns  correctly  as- 
signs to  the  law  suggests  an  empirical  ques- 
tion. But  his  ijosltion  is  plausible.  And  In 
a  society  suffering  an  epidemic  of  murder 
and  other  serious  crime,  the  burden  of  proof 
Is  on  opponents  of  capital  punishment. 

Rather  than  dispatch  that  burden  with 
evidence  and  argument,  many  opponents 
simply  assert  the  Impropriety  of  the  senti- 
ments that  Bems  wants  the  law  to  teach 
by  expressing.  Part  of  the  program  of  lib- 
eralism involves  making  people  feel  ashamed 
of  sentiments  essential  for  a  decent  society — 
sentiments  such  as  anger  about  crime,  and 
the  desire  for  vengeance  against  criminals. 
Those  are  virtuous  sentiments  when 
grounded  in  a  sense  that  the  Important  laws 
express  more  than  calciilatlons  of  social 
utility.  Those  laws  express  a  natural,  life- 
enhancing  moral  order. # 


THE  HOBBS  ACT 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  basic 
function  of  government  is  to  protect  its 
citizens  from  violence.  Government  loses 
its  reason  for  existence  If  it  fails  to  ful- 
fill this  fundamental  duty.  Unfortunate- 
ly, labor  violence  is  a  reality  in  today's 
American  workplace.  The  effect  of  rob- 
bery, extortion,  and  arson  on  innocent 
employees  and  employers  is  accentuated 
by  a  judicially  created  rule  that  pre- 
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eludes  the  Federal  prosecution  of  a  spe- 
cial group  of  criminals.  During  the  course 
of  labor  disputes  union  members  who 
commit  robbery,  extortion,  and  arson  in 
interstate  commerce  are  currently  ex- 
empt from  Federal  prosecution  solely  be- 
cause they  are  union  members. 

Therefore  I  commend  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Utah  and  join  them  as 
principal  cosponsors  of  S.  613,  a  bill  of- 
fered to  amend  the  Hobbs  Act.  If  adopt- 
ed, this  bill  will  clearly  and  rightfully 
make  all  acts  of  extortion  and  violence 
committed  in  interstate  commerce  a 
Federal  offense,  regardless  of  whether 
the  perpetrator  of  such  acts  is  a  union 
member.  The  sole  purpose  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  President,  is  to  subject  union  mem- 
bers to  the  same  rule  of  law  that  applies 
to  every  other  citizen  of  this  country. 

The  Hobbs  Act  is  a  Federal  criminal 
statute  which  on  its  face  prohibits  all 
violence  and  extortion  that  obstructs  in- 
terstate commerce.  This  interpretation 
of  the  act  is  supported  by  the  statute's 
legislative  history.  The  Hobbs  Act  was 
passed  in  response  to  a  Supreme  Court 
ruling  interpreting  the  original  anti- 
racketeering  law  of  1934.  The  1934  act 
specifically  forbade  violent  and  coercive 
conduct  in  interstate  commerce.  How- 
ever, the  1934  act  also  contained  a  statu- 
tory exemption  from  prosecution  avail- 
able to  those  individuals  who  used  force 
to  obtain  "the  payment  of  wages  by  a 
bona  fide  employer  to  a  bona  fide 
employe*." 

In  United  States  v.  Local  807.  Team- 
sters, 315  U.S.  521  (1942).  the  Supreme 
Court  emasculated  whatever  effective- 
ness the  1934  act  had  as  a  tool  against 
labor  violence  by  broadly  construing  the 
act's  statutory  exemption  from  prosecu- 
tion. The  Court  held  that  violent  con- 
duct by  a  union  member  could  not  form 
the  basis  for  a  Federal  indictment  if  the 
member  was  arguably  attempting  to 
obtain  higher  wages  by  such  conduct. 
Under  the  Court's  reasoning,  where  a 
union  member's  end  was  to  achieve 
higher  wages,  any  means  used  by  the 
member  to  achieve  that  end  were  allow- 
able for  purposes  of  avoiding  a  Federal 
criminal  indictment. 

Congress  reacted  to  the  Local  807 
decision  by  passing  the  Hobbs  Act  in 
1946.  In  omitting  from  the  new  law  any 
statutory  exemptions  from  prosecution. 
Congress  clearly  expressed  its  intention 
to  reverse  the  "end  justifies  the  means" 
analysis  used  bv  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Local  807.  Stated  the  bill's  sponsor.  Con- 
gressman Hobbs: 

Crime  is  crime,  no  matter  who  commits 
It:  and  robljery  Is  robbery  and  extortion  Is 
extortion,  whether  or  not  the  perpetrator 
has  a  union  card. 

Until  1973.  anvone  familiar  with  the 
language  and  history  of  the  Hobbs  Act 
would  have  reasonably  concluded  that  it 
was  a  Federal  offense  for  un'on  mem- 
bers to  obstruct  interstate  commerce  bv 
committing  acts  of  violence  wh'le  pur- 
su'ng  imion  obiectives.  However,  in 
Enmons  v.  United  States.  410  US  396 
(1973).  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
Hobbs  Act  was  not  violated  where  union 
members  used  violence  and  extortion  to 


achieve  legitimate  union  objectives.  In 
so  ruling,  the  Court  resurrected  the  end 
justified  the  means  analysis  formerly 
used  by  the  Court  in  the  Local  807  deci- 
sion and  thereafter  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gress upon  the  passage  of  the  Hobbs 
Act.  Writing  for  a  four-member  dissent. 
Justice  Douglas  argued  that  the  use  of 
violence,  even  to  achieve  so-called 
legitimate  union  objectives,  was  plam- 
ly  prohibited  by  the  Hobbs  Act  and  that 
the  statute  ought  to  be  so  construed. 

The  bill  I  have  proposed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  Senator  from  Utah,  is 
designed  to  redress  the  effect  of  the 
majority  derision  in  Enmons  and  con- 
form the  law  to  the  original  congres- 
sional intent.  The  bill  does  not  in  any 
wav  undercut  the  right  of  employees  to 
choose  union  representation  or  engage 
in  peaceful  picketing.  Other  Federal 
statutes  do  not  permit  criminal  conduct 
to  go  unpuni-^hed  based  upon  the  crim- 
inal's motivations  or  identity.  The  rule 
of  law  should  be  no  different  for  those 
who  impede  the  free  flow  of  commerce 
by  acts  of  extortion  and  v'o'ence  during 
labor  disputes.  Government  has  failed 
to  perform  its  basic  function  when 
criminals  go  unpunished  bec<»use  they 
have  been  a-xiorded  preferred  treatment 
by  a  majority  in  either  the  Congress  or 
the  Supreme  Court.* 


MEDIATION  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  co'leagues  to  an  odi- 
torial  on  El  Salvador  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Providence  Journal.  It 
reports  an  effort  to  promote  a  negotiated 
settlement  rather  than  have  the  United 
States  involved  in  attempting  to  impose  a 
military  solution.  This  reflects  what  I 
have  been  saying  ever  since  the  decision 
to  send  military  assistance  was  an- 
nounced in  January.  This  article  dis- 
cusses a  plan  to  have  Willy  Brandt  act 
as  a  mediator.  Whether  it  is  this  idea 
that  is  finally  adopted  or  one  call'ng  for 
OAS  mediation,  or  perhaps  one  whereby 
the  democratic  states  of  the  region 
would  move  the  waring  factions  to  the 
negotiating  table,  the  political  approach 
in  the  end  is  the  only  one  that  has  a 
chance  of  success. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
El    Salvaook:    An    Uegent    Cease-Firi;    an'd 
Thek  Onwako  to  a  Settlement 

An  encouraging  turn  of  events  in  El  Sal- 
vador: the  government  and  leftist  guerrilla 
prou-s  reportedly  have  agreed  to  seek  a  po- 
litical solution  to  their  differences.  Negotia- 
tion, rather  than  the  b'oody  civil  war  that 
has  torn  that  country  for  the  last  two  years, 
is  in  everybody's  best  interests.  Most  espe- 
cially, it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  suffering 
Salvadoran  people. 

Pending  confirmation.  Washington  should 
be  prepared  to  put  a  hold  on  Its  recently  an- 
nounced commitment  to  send  arms  and 
military  advisers  to  the  tiny  Central  Ameri- 
can country. 

The  reason  for  beefln?  up  ml'lt<<ry  aid  to 
El  Salvador  was  to  help  the  ruling  Jimta 
stop  the  fiow  of  arms  from  Soviet-bloc  coun- 
tries to  Marxist-leftist  guerrillas.  These 
newspapers    supported    that    move — reluc- 


tantly—on the  basis  of  documented  proof 
that  Soviet  Russia  and  its  satellites  were 
shipping  arms  into  El  Salvador. 

While  the  military-dominated  regime  has 
been  all  too  slow  to  institute  reforms  and 
give  the  Salvadoran  people  some  hope  for  a 
decent  life,  a  Soviet-dominated  Communist 
government  is  not  an  acceptable  substitute. 
When  told  of  what  was  happening.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  acted  as  he  should  have,  and 
as  President  Kennedy  did  In  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  two  decades  ago. 

His  quick  response,  following  shortly  after 
the  failure  of  the  guerrillas'  "final  offensive" 
in  January,  may  very  well  have  contributed 
to  the  decision  of  the  guerrilla  leaders  to 
seek  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  a  representative  from 
Socialist  International,  a  group  that  advo- 
cates socialism  through  non-violent  means, 
has  offered  Washington  the  mediation  serv- 
ices of  former  West  German  Chancellor 
Willy  Brandt,  the  father  of  West  Germany's 
"Ostpolitlk."  To  have  such  a  skilled  political 
negotiator  acting  as  the  disinterested  third 
party  In  mediating  the  Salvadoran  struggle 
would  be  a  godsend.  It  would  aUow  the 
United  States  to  move  off  center  stage  and 
play  a  supportive  economic,  rather  than  a 
high-profile  miUtary,  role  with  all  the  risks 
that  involves. 

But  before  pulling  its  military  punches, 
the  administration  will  want  reassurance 
on  several  points.  First,  that  President 
Duarte  and  the  guerrilla  leaders  are  serious 
about  the  proposed  negotiations.  As  evidence 
of  their  good  faith,  both  sides  should  agree 
to  a  cease-fire  while  the  talks  go  on.  Con- 
tinuing mxirderous  attacks  by  either  the  gov- 
ernment's security  forces  or  the  rebels  would 
augur  little  ho  e  for  brtdeln?  the  wide  gulf 
between  the  Salvadoran  right  and  left. 

And.  of  course,  any  moratorium  on  Wash- 
ington's military  aid  commitment  should  be 
predicated  on  a  cessation  of  the  flow  of 
Communist-bloc  arms  to  the  Salvadoran 
rebels. 

Finally.  Washington  must  recognise  that, 
commendable  as  is  Socialist  International's 
desire  to  seek  a  nonviolent  solution  to  a 
bloody  civil  war.  that  organization  has  a 
self -proclaimed  bias  toward  one  side  Its 
executive  director  and  q>okesman  revealed 
that  bias  when  he  referred  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary Democratic  Front  (FDR)  as  the 
"legitimate  representative  of  the  Salvadoran 
people." 

According  to  VS.  intelligence  reports,  the 
FJJJl.  was  set  up  In  Havana  in  May.  1980 
bv  a  group  of  e<'errilla  leaders  who  met  with 
Fidel  Castro  and  created  the  front  to  dis- 
seminate propaganda  abroad.  The  FDR.  the 
Unified  Revolutionary  Directorate  and  the 
Farabundo  Marti  People's  Uber*tlcn  Front 
reportedly  make  up  the  hardcore  Marxist 
leadership  of  the  revolutionaries. 

That  Is  not  quite  synonvmoua  with  the 
luckless  end  landless  peasantry  for  whom 
they  claim  to  s»>eak.  and  It  Is  certainly  far 
apart  from  the  moderates — ^the  middle-class, 
the  small  business  peoole.  the  cini  workers — 
who  made  uo  meet  of  the  10.000  victims 
killed  in  terrorist  attacks  last  year. 

Out  of  such  unoTomlslng  stuff,  the  best 
W'shington  can  hope  for  Is  an  uneasy  set- 
tlement bv  Salvadorans  snd  for  Salvadorans, 
in  which  neither  it  nor  Moscow  plavs  a  dom- 
inant role.  And  to  maintain  what  will  prob- 
ablv  be  a  not  verv  s^tlsfactorv  resolution, 
Washington  should  be  preoared  to  pay  » 
heavy  price  In  economic  support .« 


TAX  CUTS.  INFT  ATTONS.  AND  INTER- 
EST RATES 
•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  In  recent 
we^ks  a  number  of  crt'cs  of  the  Reaean 
economic  program  have  argued  that  the 
proposed  tex  cuts  will  be  inflationary 
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unless  exMtly  offset  by  spending  cuts. 
While  I  favor  significant  budget  cuts,  I 
do  not  believe  that  our  success  or  failure 
In  being  able  to  enact  all  the  spending 
cuts  that  have  been  proposed  should 
deter  us  from  moving  forward  on  the 
Reagan  tax  cut  program. 

Recently,  Dr.  David  Meiselman.  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  distinguished  mone- 
tary econom'.sts,  specifically  addressed 
the  question  of  whether  tax  cuts  are  in- 
flationary. He  concluded  that  it  is  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy  which  is  the  essen- 
tial element  in  inflation  and  not  fiscal 
p(rficy.  In  other  words,  tax  cuts  in  and 
of  themselves  are  never  inflatiMiary  un- 
less the  Fed  reacts  to  them  by  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  money.  On  the  ocher 
hand,  tax  cuts  such  as  those  proposed  by 
President  Reagsm  can  be  anti-inflation- 
ary because  they  will  lead  to  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  goods  and  services 
produced  and  increase  personal  saving. 
I,  therefore,  respectfully  submit  Dr. 
Meiselman 's  testimony  to  those  who  in- 
correctly fear  the  inflationary  impact  of 
President  Reagan's  economic  program, 
and  I  asl£   that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd. 
The  testimony  follows : 
Tax  Cots,  Inixation  and  Intebkst  Rates 
There  is  widespread  agreement  on  the  de- 
slrabtUty,  indeed,  necessity  for  reduced  In- 
flation, lower  Interest  rates  and  more  eco- 
noznlc    growth.    Moreover,    there    Is    also    a 
i:jrowlng  consensus  that  taxes  are  too  high 
and  that  many  Federal  Government  spend- 
ing programs  either  retxirn  too  little  for  the 
costs    Involved    or    are    Inappropriate    alto- 
gether. 

Despite  general  agreement  that  slowing 
Inflation  Is  crucial  to  improve  equity  and 
economic  performance,  there  Is  still  much 
disagreement  amontj  Informed  public  spir- 
ited citizens  and  public  offlclals  of  good  will 
how  to  slow  Inflation,  and  similarly,  what 
effects  tax  and  budget  cuu  will  have  on 
Inflation,  interest  rates  and  economic 
growth. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  to  be 
commended  for  conducting  these  Hearings 
on  the  question  whether  tax  cuts  are  In- 
flationary. This  Is  In  the  best  J.E.C.  tradition 
of  trying  to  brlivj  the  best  of  rigorous,  non- 
partisan technical  analysis  to  bear  on  Im- 
portant public  policy  Issues.  I  am  grateful 
for  and  welcome  the  opportunity  to  present 
my  views  and  hope  that  they  will  help  to 
dispel  some  of  the  current  confusion  on  the 
relationship  of  tax  cuts  to  inflation  and  In- 
terest rates. 

The  relationship  between  tax  cuts  and  In- 
flaUon  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  mis- 
understood in  current  public  policy  discus- 
sions. The  connections  between  tax  cuts  and 
Inflation,  and  Ux  cuts  and  Interest  rates, 
also  seem  to  be  misunderstood  and  misin- 
terpreted by  financial  markets.  Most  of  what 
we  hear  about  the  presumed  connections  be- 
tween reducing  ux  rates  and  the  effects  of 
the  rate  reductions  on  inflation  and  on  In- 
terest rates  Is  slm^ly  wrong.  Tn  many  re- 
spects, the  flawed  analyses  stem  from  apoly- 
Uig  an  invalid  Keyneslan  theory  which 
overlooks  both  the  central  rule  of  monetary 
policy  In  the  Inflation  drama  as  weU  as  the 
Imoact  of  taxes  on  output. 

I  will  present  several  related  propositions 
about  Inflation,  fiscal  policy  and  interest 
n,ua.  Where  possible  I  wlU  also  present  some 
?  _l.f  *7"'*°<^  supporting  these  propositions. 
I  win  then  summarize  some  of  their  ImpUca- 
Uons  for  current  Issues,  especially  the  Impect 
of  tax  cuts  and  budget  cuts  on  inflation  In- 
ter«t  rates  and  economic  growth.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  go  into  great  detaU  In  this 


brief  presentation,  but  I  will  be  pleased  to 
make  them  available  to  this  Committee. 

I  deal  first  with  inflation.  Inflation  occurs 
when  the  quantity  of  money  expands  faster 
than  output.  ThlA  relationship  may  well  be 
the  most  extensively  tested  proposition  in  all 
of  economics,  with  few,  if  any,  exceptions. 
The  quantity  of  money  controls  aggregate 
demand,  and  there  Is  a  close  connection  be- 
tween the  nominal  stock  of  money  and  nom- 
inal gross  national  product,  which  is  the  best 
measure  of  total  spending.  Output,  aggregate 
supply,  depends  on  other  factors,  such  sis 
available  Inputs  of  labor,  capital,  raw  mate' 
rials,  and  the  state  of  technology  sis  well  as 
the  Incentives  to  put  them  to  efficient  use. 

Both  money  and  output  affect  prices.  Ttie 
relationship  between  prices  and  the  ratio  of 
money  to  output  Is  very  close.  The  close  rela- 
tionship between  prices  and  the  ratio  of 
money  to  output  does  not  mean  that.  In  prin- 
ciple, tax  policy  has  no  bearing  on  the  level 
of  prices.  Given  this  dependable  relationship. 
It  is  important.  In  analyzing  the  Impact  of 
public  policy  proposals  on  inflation,  that  we 
ask  how  the  proposed  change  will  affect 
either  (1)  the  stock  of  money,  or  (2)  output. 
Ignoring  either  the  monetary  or  the  output 
consequences  means  that  we  are  likely  to  be 
In  serious  error. 

Let  me  first  deal  with  output,  the  supply 
side  of  the  central  relationship  explaining 
Inflation.  Changes  In  tax  rates,  or  other  pro- 
visions of  the  tax  code,  will  affect  inflation  if 
these  changes  alter  output.  Tax  Increases 
that  penalize  saving  and  investment  or  dis- 
courage work  result  In  lower  output  and 
thereby  In  higher  prices.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  such  tax  Increases  are  explicitly 
legislated  by  Coneress  or  whether  effective 
tax  rates  are  Implicitly  enacted  by  money- 
Induced  Inflation  which  pushes  Individuals 
Into  higher  tax  brackets  or  causes  businesses 
to  pay  taxes  on  fictitious  profits  that  result 
from  the  requirements  of  mandated  historic 
cost  accounting. 

Because  different  tax  changes  may  have 
different  Impacts  on  output,  one  should  not 
lump  together  all  tax  In:re3i5es  or  de-rease^. 
Instead,  careful  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
proposed  tax  changes  on  output  is  essential. 
(In  the  past,  and  to  this  day,  most  tax  anal- 
3rsls  Is  flawed  because  It  focuses  on  presumed 
aggregate  demand  effects  and  largely  ignores 
supply.)  Tax  rate  reductions  that  lessen  the 
disincentive  effects  of  the  tax  system  will 
cause  output  to  Increase.  For  a  given  stock 
of  money,  more  output  results  in  lower 
prices.  Thus,  supply  enhancing  tax  cuts  lead 
to  lower  prices.  In  turn,  lower  prices  lead  to 
lower  market  Interest  rates. 

For  example,  consider  some  of  what  fol- 
lows from  adoption  of  faster  depreciation. 
Initially,  5ome  businesses  may  pay  less  tax 
to  the  Federal  government.  Business  cash 
flow  rises,  and  before  anything  else  takes 
place.  Treasury  receipts  fall.  Treasury  bor- 
rowings rise,  but  these  are  fully  offset  by  re- 
duced borrowing.  Interest  rates  stay  the 
same. 

But.  because  there  Is  now  more  Incentive 
for  capital  formation,  business  will  Invest 
more  and  produce  more.  Increased  output 
will  make  prices  lower  than  they  would 
otherwise  be,  the  Inflation  premium  compo- 
nent of  market  Interest  rates  will  decline, 
causing  Interest  rates  to  fall.  The  Increased 
post-tax  rate  of  return  on  business  Invest- 
ment T«lll  lead  to  an  Increase  In  real  or  In- 
flation-adjusted Interest  rates.  Because  the 
infiatlon  premium  is  by  far  the  major  fac- 
tor in  current  record-high  Interest  rates.  It 
Is  likely  that  market  rates  would  end  up 
lower  and  real  rates  would  end  up  higher  as 
a  result  of  the  faster  capital  recovery  pro- 
visions. 

increased  output  and  increased  real  In- 
come will  provide  some  of  the  saving  to  fi- 
nance the  capital  expansion.  In  addition, 
and  perhaps  no  less  Important,  higher  poet- 
tax  rettims  will  al«o  Induce  more  saving. 


Of  course,  another  way  of  Increasing  poet- 
tax  returns  on  saving  further  is  to  reduce 
marginal  tax  rates.  At  the  present  time,  the 
post-tax  return  on  saving  for  many,  if  not 
most,  of  us  Is  negative.  Little  wonder  we 
save  and  Invest  so  little  and  why  moet  fam- 
ilies have  abandoned  financial  markets  for 
rug  dealers  and  diamond  merchants  to  pro- 
vide for  their  futures  or  to  protect  capital. 
Lower  nominal  interest  rates  and  higher 
poet-tax  real  rates  would  not  only  involve 
u.ore  saving,  but  more  saving  would  be 
channeled  Into  financial  markets  and  there- 
by to  private  capital  formation.  This  Is  also 
the  prescription  for  battered  financial  mar- 
kets, and  for  so  many  of  our  endangered  fl- 
nanclal  institutions.  This  is  also  why  I  sup- 
port tax  reduction  on  personal  as  well  as 
business  Income  and  assets. 

The  Invalid  Keyneslan  theory  predicts  the 
exact  opposite  effects.  Essentially  ignoring 
the  supply  consequences  of  tax  changes,  it 
associates  tax  increases  with  reduced  aggre- 
gate demand,  and  thereby  lower  prices.  Simi- 
larly, Keyneslau  analysis  associates  tax  re- 
ductions with  Increased  aggregate  demand, 
and  thereby  higher  prices.  Despite  the  seem- 
ing plausibUity  of  these  Keyneslan  asser- 
tions, and  the  widespread  belief  In  their 
validity,  there  is  essentially  no  evidence  to 
support  these  assertions,  especially  when  the 
effects  of  money  and  output  are  taken  Into 
account. 

I  have  run  a  series  of  statistical  tests  to 
see  If,  after  making  allowances  for  money 
and  output,  there  was  any  dlscernable  or 
dependable  relationship  between  changes  In 
tax  rates  and  Inflation.  I  found  little.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  many  other  re- 
searchers have  come  to  similar  conclusions. 
This  should  not  be  surprising.  Given  the 
close  relationship  of  money  per  unit  of  out- 
put and  the  price  level,  there  is  little  left  for 
other  factors  to  explain. 

I  will  spare  you  the  agonies  of  facing  cor- 
relation and  regression  statistics  at  this 
point,  but  I  win  submit  them  for  the  record. 
Suffice  to  note  for  now  that  In  examining 
the  relationship  between  prices  on  the  one 
hand  and  essentlaUy  the  ratio  of  real  high 
employment  revenues  to  potential  real 
GNP.  as  a  measure  of  tax  rate  shifts,  I 
found  a  weak  but  positive  connection  be- 
tween tax  rates  and  Inflation.  Higher  tax 
rates  seem  to  be  associated  with  higher 
prices!  The  multiple  regression  is 

Logprjr*»=    .S.ag -(-    1.07  Oog.\r,-log  output) 
(10.29)     (60.13) 
-(-0.17  (log  high  enipl.  rev. -log  prices 

•^loR  real  potential  ONP) 

K'=0.<«.'i6 

(T  values  in  parenthesis). 

I  may  add  that  there  is  some  evidence  that 
Federal  government  expenditures  have  an  In- 
dependent Impact  on  Inflation.  Thus,  budget 
reductions  would  help  to  slow  Inflation. 

Along  the  same  lines,  I  also  examined 
whether  the  size  of  the  deficit  affected  Infla- 
tion. It  turns  out  that,  again,  money  and 
output  explain  almost  all  of  the  price  level 
experience  since  at  least  1960.  When  debt  In 
the  hands  of  the  public  Is  Introduced  as  a 
separate  variable  It  does  show  a  small  and 
statlstloany  significant  Impact  on  the  price 
level.  However,  the  effects  are  so  smaU  that 
It  Is  clear  that  the  deficit  is  a  minor  actor 
In  the  Inflation  drama.  For  given  money  and 
output,  the  main  determinants  of  inflation. 
It  takes  about  a  10  percent  change  In  the 
national  debt  In  the  hands  of  the  public  to 
change  the  price  level  by  1  percent.  Thus, 
with  about  700  billion  dollars  of  the  national 
debt  held  by  the  public  outside  government 
trust  accounts  and  the  Federal  Reserve,  a  70 
billion  dollar  deficit  In  one  year,  none  of 
which  ends  up  In  government  accotmts, 
would  contribute  about  one  month's  Infla- 
tion at  current  rates!  Clearly,  althoueh  the 
effects  of  the  deficit  are  not  trivial,  the  size 
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of  the  deficit  Is  not  the  major  factor  in  the 
inflation  scenario. 

I  did  slmUar  calculations  using  the  M,b 
meastire  of  money,  and  the  results  are  essen- 
tlaUy the  same  as  those  I  have  Just  described 
for  the  M,  measure  of  money. 

Bven  though  the  deficit  per  se  may  not  l>e 
the  crucial  factor  in  inflaUon  the  way  the 
deficit  Is  financed  Is  central  to  any  under- 
standing of  the  Inflation  process.  If  a  deficit 
is  financed  by  selling  government  bonds  to 
the  Federal  Reserve,  the  resulting  Increase  In 
the  supply  of  money  reduces  the  value  of 
money,  which  is  to  say,  Uifiatlon  results.  Al- 
ternatively, if  the  deficit  U  financed  by  seU- 
ing  bonds  to  the  public,  no  such  Infiatlonary 
Increase  In  money  takes  place.  To  be  sure, 
real  Interest  rates  may  rise  In  order  to  Induce 
the  public  to  buy  the  additional  bonds,  but 
unless  there  Is  an  increase  In  Infiatlon  this 
rise  In  Interest  rates  Is  bound  to  be  small.  The 
major  factor  In  high  and  rising  Interest 
rates  Is  the  large  Infiatlon  premium  which  is 
buUt  Into  all  Interest  rates  at  the  present 
tune.  Thus,  any  attempt  to  lower  Interest 
rates  by  simply  printing  new  money  to  buy 
additions  to  the  national  debt  ends  up  by 
causing  Interest  rates  to  rise,  not  fall. 

It  Is  widely  believed  that  deficits  somehow 
cause  the  Federal  Reserve  to  Increase  the 
money  supply.  Deficits  are  seen  as  placing 
some  great  "burden"  on  the  Federal  Reserve. 
To  lighten  this  "burden."  the  Federal  Re- 
serve creates  some  money  and  buys  bonds. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Is  not  required  by  law 
to  monetize  the  deficit.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of 
the  law  explicitly  prohibits  the  Federal  Re- 
serve from  doing  so;  witness  the  restrictions 
on  direst  sales  of  debt  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Federal  Reserve.  Of  course,  the  loophole  la 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  can  buy  outstand- 
ing debt  rather  than  new  debt.  Because  there 
Is  essentially  no  difference  between  new 
bonds  and  old  bonds,  the  results  of  buying 
old  debt  are  the  same  as  monetizing  new 
debt.  Bank  reserves  and  the  monetary  base 
increase.  Money  expands.  Inflation  results. 
Instead  of  Interest  rates  being  lower.  Interest 
rates  end  up  higher.  Indeed,  this  suggests 
that  the  Congressional  mandate  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  should  essentially  be,  "Just 
don't  do  something.  Stand  there!" 

Although  this  hvpothetlcal  mechanism 
potentially  connecting  deficits  and  Inflation 
Is  well  known,  the  existence  of  a  possible  link 
between  deficits  and  the  money  supply  does 
not  settle  the  empirical  question,  whether. 
In  fact,  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  monetary 
mechanism  do  svstematlcally  respond  this 
way  to  budget  deficits. 

It  turns  out  that  there  Is  little  If  any  con- 
nection between  budget  deficits,  or  changes 
In  the  federal  debt,  and  changes  In  the 
money  supply;  Still  another  Emperor  with 
no  clothes. 

The  results  are  essentially  the  same  If  the 
gross  federal  debt  Is  used  or  If  the  data  are 
adjusted  to  exclude  holdings  of  the  Federal 


nectlon  between  changes  In  Interest  rates  and 
changes  in  the  national  debt.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  we  use  gross  debt  or  debt 
adjusted  to  exclude  debt  held  In  tnist  funds 
or  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 

This  may  leem  to  fiy  in  the  face  of  funda- 
mental economic  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. How  can  It  be  that  an  increased  sup- 
ply of  bonds  doesn't  lead  to  a  fall  in  bond 
prices,  higher  Interest  rat«s,  tight  credit  and 
so  forth? 

The  answer  to  this  apparent  paradox  Is 
found  In  two  places.  The  first  Is  the  distinc- 
tion between  nominal  and  real  Interest  rates. 
To  be  sure.  If  everything  else  is  held  con- 
stant. Increased  Treasury  borrowing  would 
cause  Interest  rates  to  rise.  This  would  be 
an  Increase  in  real,  or  inflation-adjusted. 
Interest  rates.  However,  the  major  factor 
shaping  Interest  rates,  especially  In  recent 
years.  Is  the  Inflation  premium,  not  real  In- 
terest rates.  Thus,  rapid,  unpredictable  and 
erratic  changes  in  money  are  the  chief  fac- 
tors driving  up  market  rates,  not  Increases  In 
the  public  debt.  Everything  else  Is  not  held 
constant.  To  be  sure,  more  public  debt  does 
tend  to  drive  up  real  rates,  but  real  long- 
term  rates  are  now  in  the  area  of  2  to  3  per- 
centage points  of  the  long  bond  yield  of 
close  to  13  percent.  The  remaining  10  percent 
or  so  Is  the  Inflation  prenUum. 

The  second  factor  Is  that  the  US.  Treas- 
ury Is  only  one  among  many  factors  In  the 
supply  and  demand  for  funds.  Although  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Is  often  the  largest  slnele  bor- 
rower. Treasury  operations  alone  cannot  ex- 
plain the  entire  supply  and  demand  picture. 
This  Is  why  interest  rates  fell  In  1975  and 
1976  at  the  very  time  that  the  Federal  gov- 
enunent  ran  record  budget  deflclts  and  the 
U.S.  Treasury  sold  e"en  irore  bonds  than  at 
the  height  of  World  War  H. 

My  analysis  also  ex'lalns  why  countries 
such  as  Ja->an  and  Germany,  where  deficits 
are  a  significantly  higher  fraction  of  G.N.P. 
than  the  United  States,  have  slow  Infiatlon. 
more  growth,  more  saving,  lower  Interest 
rates  and  higher  real  Interest  rates  than  In 
the  United  States.  Money  has  Increased  more 
slowly  and  smoothly  In  those  two  countries 
than  In  the  U.S..  and  neither  coxmtry  pe- 
nalizes saving  and  investment  as  severely  as 
we  do. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  effects  of  taxes 
and  exijendltures  are  not  symmetrical.  Tn- 
creased  governmental  expenditures  usually 
use  up  resources  and  typically  leave  fewer 
resources  for  the  private  sector.  If  resources 
are  used  less  efficiently  in  the  public  sector 
than  In  the  private  sector,  overall  efficiency 


t&lllng  private  sector  activity.  Instead,  we 
need  a  reduction  In  taxes,  especially  ttaoM 
taxes  that  discourage  Investment,  saving, 
risk  taking  and  work. 

High  taxes  do  not  reduce  prices  and  do 
not  fight  Inflation.  High  taxes  do  reduc*  out- 
put, employment  and  economic  growth.  It  to 
time  to  stop  punishing  ourselves  in  the  hope 
that  pain  itself  will  cure  our  pit>blems. 
M—orhlsm  Is  not  the  remedy.  Budget  cuta, 
tax  cuts  that  lessen  disincentives,  regulatory 
reform,  and  above  all.  a  slow  and  stable  rate 
of  growth  of  money  are  the  necaaaary  com- 
ponents and  the  cure  tot  our  serious  infla- 
tion and  high  lna«rest  rate  ills. 

Finally,  the  desirable  effects  of  weU  de- 
signed tax  cuts  and  budget  restraint,  bow- 
ever  beoeSdal  In  themselves,  can  easily  be 
nulllfled  by  monetary  growth  that  is  faat, 
rather  than  slow,  and  erratic  rather  than 
stable.  The  beeC  possible  monetary  poUcy 
caimot  undo  the  waste  and  unemployment 
caused  by  excesslveiy  burdensome  taxee, 
bloated  federal  budgets,  and  regulation  gone 
wild.  In  this  sense,  monetary  policy,  or  the 
Federal  Reserve  alone,  cannot  do  the  whole 
Job  by  Itself.  But  unless  the  Inderal  Re- 
serve pursues  a  non-Inflationary  nu>net«ry 
policy  of  slow,  stable  and  predictable  growth 
of  money.  Inflation  wUl  follow.  Inflation- 
caused  waste  and  distortions  will  remain  with 
us.  Legislated  tax  rate  and  budget  reductions 
will  be  undone  again.  Interest  rates  will  re- 
main high  or  go  higher.  Promised  growth  will 
falter.  The  program  will  fall.  I  fear  to  think 
where  some  of  our  citizens  will  venture  to 
turn  next. 

I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  meet  Its  re- 
^x>n6lbllltles  to  help  get  the  country  moving 
ahead  once  more.* 


DEREGULATION  OP  BROADCASTING 
INDUSTRY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  joining  my  distinguished  colleague 
Senator  Harrison  ScHnrrr  in  cosponsor- 
ing  Senate  bill  270,  which  will  further 
deregulate  the  radio  broadcasting  in- 
dustry. 

This  bill  is  consistent  with  President 
Reagan's  program  to  reduce  the  size, 
scope,  and  influence  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, which  in  so  many  cases.  Is 
far  too  involved  in  everv  aspect  of  Amer- 
ican life.  These  regulations  often  provide 
no  benefits  to  the  public,  are  costing 

administrative 


billions    of    dollars    in 
falls.  Even  if  the  same  number  of  people  are     pQgts  ^juj  ^re  causing  undue  inconvenl- 
at  work,  total  output  Is  less  useful,  le^  vaiu-     ^^^' ^^^  business  and  industry, 
able.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  a  fall  In  out-      '^"^  '"'   " 

put.  I  believe  that  we  are  well  past  this  point  It  is  my  understandmg  that  the  ifea- 
at  the  present  time  in  most  areis  of  govern-  eral  Communications  Commission  al- 
ment  exoenditures.  This  is  the  major  reason  ready  has  voted  to  deregulate  the  radio 
for  shrinking  the  public  sector  In  order  to  industry  administratively.  However, 
make  possible  a  larger  pie  for  US.  citizens,  gtatutory  relief  is  needed  to  insure  that 
Reserve  Itself.  It  also  ma^es  little  difference      This  may  be  why.  In  my  regressions,  higher     deregulation  is  caSTXed.  out  more  swiftly. 

The  radio  communications  industry  is 
healthv,   and   it  is  hiehlv   competitive. 


if  the  old  M,  measure  of  money  is  used.  If 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  created  too  much 
monev.  as  It  certalnlv  has  for  at  least  the 
past  15  years,  the  Federal  Reserve  cannot 
legitimately  blame  poor  fiscal  policy  for  the 
shortcomings  of  monetary  policy.  Not  on'y 
Is  there  no  legal  or  practical  need  to  monetize 
public  debt,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  not 
systematlcallv  done  so  Aooarently  rhe  Fed 
monetizes  private  as  well  as  public  debt. 

Even  If  federal  deflclts  have  not  been  pri- 
marily responsible  for  our  Inflation  or  for 
poor  monetary  policies,  many  people.  Includ- 
ing many  financial  experts,  belle'-e  that  def- 
icits are  a  malor  factor  causln'?  hleh  Inter- 
est rates  Their  reaoonlng  Is  that  deficits 
drive  up  Interest  rates  because  the  Tr^^ury 
adds  to  the  supply  of  debt  Instruments, 
thereby  decreasing  prices  of  bonds,  and  driv- 
ing up  Interst  rates. 

Again,  It  ttims  out  that  there  la  no  con- 


exoendltures  tend  to  be  associated  with  more 
Inflation. 

Regarding  taxes,  there  Is  certainly  an  Im- 
portant and  legitimate  role  for  taxes  In  the 
financing  of  needed  government  services.  If 
more  resources  are  to  be  channeled  into  the 
public  sector,  hlpher  taxes  depress  private 
sector  activity,  thereby  freeing  resources  and 
making  them  available  for  the  public  sector 
However,  It  would  seem  that  tax  rates  have 
already  become  so  hleh — largely  because  ef- 
fective rates  have  been  dri-en  uo  by  money- 
Induced  Infiatlon  rather  than  being  ex-llc- 
Itly  legislated  by  Coneress — that  the  private 
sector  Is  already  too  denressed  for  our  own 
good.  Moreover,  the  de-ressive  effects  of  hleh 
and  rising  tax  rates  have  differentially  de- 


There  are  more  than  8,500  radio  sUtions 
in  this  country,  which  serve  virtually 
every  taste  and  need  of  the  public.  It  is 
unnecessary,  and  in  fact,  counterpro- 
ductive for  the  PCX:  to  engage  in  a  su- 
pervisory role  over  how  these  stations 
operate  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  So  long 
as  these  businesses  are  unduly  con- 
trolled, they  never  will  be  able  to  exer- 
cise the  creativity  that  comes  in  a  free 
market  competitive  environment. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  puts  the 
onus  on  the  FCC  to  report  to  the  Con- 


pressed  capital  formation  fl^^^J'^^l    "^^  ^ch  vear  on  its  review  of  rules, 
more  than  consumption  and  reduced  work     ^^^^^^^^  policies,  and  its  elimi- 
nation of  those  which  are  unnecessary. 


effort  more  than  leisure 
High  taxes  have  worked  all  too  well  in  cur 
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In  addition,  the  FCC  will  report  to  the 
Congress  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Agency  has  promoted  competitive,  new. 
and  diverse  sources  of  radio  programing. 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  cosponsor  this  bill, 
and  I  urge  other  Senators  to  join  us  in 
the  spirit  of  regulatory  reform  and  fiscal 
restraint.* 


IMPORT  RESTRAINTS 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Post  carried  a  front  pace 
story  detailing  the  internal  debate  taking 
place  in  the  administration  relative  to 
the  desirability  of  seeking  to  negotiate 
an  import  restraint  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

The  debate,  Mr.  President,  has  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attention  because 
it  is  a  highly  visible  symbol  of  the  ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  the  entire 
concept  of  "reindustrialization."  But  I 
suggest  that  there  are  equally  important, 
even  though  much  less  visable,  debates 
taking  place  which  the  Congress  has  got 
to  attend  to  as  well. 

As  an  example,  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  very  small  article  in 
today's  Post;  an  article  which  was  hid- 
den in  the  "roundup"  column  of  the  busi- 
ness section.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Prance  Is  planolng  to  spend  t200  mllUon 
on  research  and  development  of  a  new  fuel- 
efflclent  car.  a  presidential  spokesman  said 
yesterday.  The  project,  part  of  the  govern- 
ment's energy-saving  drive,  alms  at  develop- 
ing a  car  engine  which  would  consume  no 
more  Chan  three-quarters  of  a  gallon  of  gas 
per  60  miles,  spokesman  Jean-Marie  Polrer 
said  after  the  weekly  cabinet  meeting. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  French  Government  is  investing  $200 
million  in  this  program,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  proposing  the  elimination 
of  the  cooperative  auto  research  program 
(CARP)  which  the  Congress  decided  to 
fund  at  meaningful  levels  just  last  year. 

We  have  an  auto  industry  which  has 
experienced  record  losses  in  the  last  year 
and  faces  record  investment  needs  in  the 
next  5  years.  We  have  a  Government 
which  is  still  debating,  despite  the  evi- 
dence of  the  harm  done  by  imp»orts, 
whether  or  not  they  should  even  consider 
seeking  voluntary  restraint.  And  we  have 
a  Government  which  is  determined  to 
cancel  a  meaningful  program  designed 
to  help  the  auto  industry  produce  more 
fuel  eflScient  cars — cars  which  would  help 
us  achieve  our  twin  goals  of  energy  in- 
dependence and  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  the  dichotomy 
between  the  actions  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment— a  government  willing  to  Im- 
pose restraint  on  imports  and  provide 
research  assisttince  to  its  domestic  in- 
dustry— and  the  actions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment— which  cannot  decide  if  It 
wants  import  restraint  and  decides  not 
to  fund  basic  auto  research— to  be  dis- 
turbing. But  it  goes  a  long  way  toward 
explaining  why  Renault  now  controls 
American  Motors  and  why  Japan  has 
passed  America  as  the  largest  producer 
of  cars  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  see  the  high- 
ly visible  import  issue  resolved;  and  if 
the  administration  does  not  resolve  it 
quickly  or  correctly,  I  hope  Congress 


will,  by  passing  some  form  of  the  Dan- 
forth-Bentsen  import-quota  bill.  But  I 
also  want  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  recognize  that  Government 
has  got  to  work  with  the  industry  on 
other  issues  as  well;  issues  like  basic  re- 
sear. h  which  could  produce  the  kind  of 
technological  advances  which  help  both 
the  industry  and  the  country. 

That  is  the  task  we  face  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead.  And  what  we  have  to 
recognize  is  that  other  countries  and 
other  governments  have  already  an- 
swered the  questions  the  President  is 
still  trymg  to  form  and  embarked  on  a 
course  of  action.  We  certainly  have  to 
follow  them  on  that  path — and  we  have 
to  do  so  now  before  they  have  gone  so 
much  further  than  we  have  that  we 
caimot  catch  up.* 


CASEHN  IMPORTS 


•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  ap- 
proved legislation  which  would  remove 
the  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  increase  milk  price  supports 
on  April  1.  During  the  markup  of  that 
legislation.  Senator  Melcher  offered  an 
amendment  to  limit  the  importation  of 
casein  into  the  United  States.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  amendment  failed  on  a  tie 
vote. 

Some  people  may  wonder  what  casein 
Imports  have  to  do  with  the  price  of  milk 
and  the  dairy  price  support  program.  The 
answer  is  quite  clear.  Casein  is  a  substi- 
tute for  skim  milk  in  th?  manufacturing 
of  food  and  feed.  In  1983.  the  United 
States  imported  over  152  million  pounds 
of  casein  which,  in  effect,  displaced  up- 
ward of  4  billion  pounds  of  domestically 
produced  skim  milk.  If  domestic  supplies 
had  been  used  instead  of  foreign  casein, 
the  Government  cost  of  the  dairy  pro- 
gram could  have  been  reduced  by  $329 
million  and  the  U.S.  trade  balance  would 
have  been  improved  by  over  $140  million. 
In  short,  casein  imports  are  adding  to  the 
dairy  surplus,  hiking  up  the  costs  of  the 
price  support  program,  and  denying  US. 
dairy  producers  a  market  for  their  prod- 
ucts. 

During  our  consideration  of  dairy  price 
supports  in  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  import  casein  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  absolutely  incredible  that 
the  U.S.  Government,  on  the  one  hand, 
denies  our  farmers  access  to  the  Soviet 
market,  while  on  the  other  hand,  we  keep 
our  markets  open  to  the  Soviets.  I  am 
sure  that  the  dairy  fanner  in  my  State 
who  also  raises  wheat  ouestions  whose 
economic  interest  the  U.S.  Government 
is  looking  out  for. 

Just  last  year,  we  imported  from  the 
Soviet  Union  approximately  1.3  million 
pounds  of  casein  at  a  cost  of  close  to  a 
million  dollars.  This  million  dollars  could 
have  rightly  gone  to  the  US.  farmers. 
The  amount  may  be  small  but  an  impor- 
tant principle  is  involved.  How  can  we 
possibly  defend  our  Government's  cur- 
rent policy? 

If  the  Reagan  administration  is  not 
going  to  lift  the  grain  embargo,  I  believe 
that  we  should  halt  the  importation  of 


Soviet  casein,  as  a  matter  of  fairness. 
This  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  our  farm- 
ers who  have  already  suffered  an  unfair 
burden  as  a  result  of  American  foreign 
policy.  Why  should  we  be  benefiting 
Soviet  farmers  and  ignoring  our  own?  • 
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THE  EXECUTION  OP 
STEVEN  T.  JUDY 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Mon- 
day morning  Steven  Judy  got  his  wish 
and  was  executed  for  the  brutal  murders 
of  Terry  Lee  Chasteen  and  her  three 
children. 

Whether  society  is  Improved  by  grant- 
ing Judy  his  death  wish  and  engaging  It- 
self in  savage  spectacles  is  an  altogether 
different  question. 

Relative  to  that  subject,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  dated  March  10,  1981.  and 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
dated  March  8, 1981. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  10, 1981] 

Rapist  Murderer  Steven  T.  Jttdt  Gets  His 

Pinal  Wish — ExEctmoN 

(By  BUI  Prochman) 

MICHIc.^N  CrrT.  Ind. — The  state  of  Tndlana 
gave  Steven  T.  Judy  almost  everything  he 
wanted  on  his  last  night— prime  rib,  lobster 
talis,  sour  cream  on  his  baked  potato,  a 
phone  call  from  an  old  girlfriend  In  Texas 
that  warmed  his  heart  and  2,800  volts  of 
electricity  that  stopped  It. 

Only  the  four  beers — Stroh's,  he  had  re- 
quested— were  held  back.  But  the  state  made 
up  for  that  by  shootliv;  him  full  of  tran- 
quilizers Just  before  the  end  early  today. 

After  the  Injection,  Judy,  a  twisted  man 
who  laughed  about  being  dealt  a  bad  hand 
by  the  world  and  laughed  Just  as  richly 
about  dealing  the  same  cards  back  randomly 
to  society,  walked  the  last  six  steps  to  Old 
Betsy,  Indiana's  medieval-looking  electric 
chair. 

A  black  veil  was  taped  to  his  forehead, 
shrouding  his  face.  A  metal  skullcap  covered 
his  shaved  head.  Electrodes  were  attached  to 
h!s  head  and  ankles,  the  wires  leading  out 
lii  a  direct  line  to  the  Northern  Indiana 
Public  Service  Co.  substation  so  the  lights 
wouldn't  dim  at  12:07  a.m. 

Other  such  precautions  were  taken.  Most 
electric  chairs  have  leather  restraining  straps 
for  the  wrists.  Indiana  uses  metal  bands, 
having  learned  from  other  states  that  some 
men  react  so  violently  to  the  power  surge 
their  arms  rip  upward  through  the  leather 
In  one  last  thoughtless  protest. 

Neither  the  state  nor  Judy  wanted  that. 
So  It  was  all  over  In  less  than  two  minutes — 
a  10-second  Jolt  of  2.300  volts  hitting  him 
seven  minutes  after  midnight,  a  20-second 
charge  of  500  volts  added  shortly  afterward 
for  cood  measure.  The  -orison  doctor  left  him 
sitting;  in  the  chair  4>/2  minutes  before  go- 
ing In  to  pronounce  him  dead  at  12:12  a.m. 

Bob  Carr.  who  became  Judy's  foster  father 
after  Judy  was  released  from  the  mental 
in-titutlon  to  which  he  had  been  committed 
n*  p.-e  n  -at-hei  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Death  House  window. 

Carr  had  l:no7.n  the  backpround — a  kid 
first  arrested  at  10  for  molesting  a  woman 
and  then  finally  committed  three  years  later 
after  talking  his  way  into  another  woman's 
home  by  pretending  he  was  a  Boy  Scout  sell- 
ing raffle  tickets.  He  raped  her,  stabbed  her 
18  times  until  the  knife  broke,  then  went 
Into  the  kitchen  for  a  hatchet  and  hit  her 
four  more  times  in  the  head.  She  lived — 
after  brain  surgery,  open-heart  surgery  and 
her  own  stint  in  a  mental  hospital. 


That  victim  later  testified  at  the  trial  that 
brought  Judy  to  the  electric  chair — for  the 
rape-murder  of  a  young  woman  and  the  kill- 
ing of  her  three  children. 

After  the  execution,  Bob  Carr  was  trying  to 
be  fair  to  er'eryone  involved 

"I  think  It  was  well  executed,"  said  Carr, 
meaning  no  pun.  "They  did  It  real  special. 
I  could  tell  It  was  a  tremendous  amount  of 
voltage  moving  through  his  brain.  He  was 
unconscious  In  seconds." 

StUl,  It  wasn't  easy,  watching. 
"His  body  Jerked  and  he  reared  up,"  Can- 
said.  "His  fingers  clutched  and  he  tightened 
up." 

The  worst  part  was  the  smoke,  the  wisp  of 
smoke. 

"You  could  see  the  smoke  out  of  the  top 
of  his  head.  Then  about  20  seconds  later,  bis 
body  kind  of  relaxed." 

Fifteen  minutes  after  that,  the  word  got 
outside  the  prison,  where  a  mixed  crowd  of 
several  hundred  had  kept  a  six-hour  vigil  in 
the  freezing  night.  The  scene  at  the  gates  to 
Indiana's  walled  fortress  was  alternately  bi- 
zarre, ghoulish,  touching.  American. 

Early  on  a  small  group  of  neo-Nazis  from 
Chicago  showed  up,  uniformed  and  holding 
"Death  to  Judy"  signs.  They  moved  off  when 
the  church  people  came  with  their  candles, 
their  guitars,  their  prayers  and  their  signs 
that  said  God  doesn't  want  It  this  way. 

Judy,  24,  was  the  fourth  man  to  die  since 
the  moratorium  on  capital  punishment  was 
lifted  four  years  ago.  Throughout  the  United 
States,  there  are  32  prisoners  on  death  row. 
So  the  scene  at  the  gate  of  the  Indiana  State 
Prison  became  a  forum,  of  sorts,  on  the 
death  penalty.  It  was  an  awkward  forum — 
but  in  a  way  the  ultimate  test  of  the  wisdom 
of  death  for  death's  sake — because  Judy  not 
only  wanted  to  die  but  threatened  to  ram- 
page on  If  he  ever  got  out. 

■Suicide  is  not  the  issue  here,"  argued 
Henry  Schwarzschlld,  who  came  from  New 
York  to  represent  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  a  foe  of  capital  punishment. 
"What  Is  Involved  here  Is  the  state's  right  to 
homicide.  Who  would  think  our  political 
leaders  would  follow  the  wishes  of  a  sick 
and  destructive  killer?" 

Gene  McWll'.lams,  an  Indianapolis  sales- 
man who  brought  a  van  here  to  serve  as  a 
headquarters  for  a  pro-death  penalty  group 
called  Protect  the  Innocent,  couldn't  fathom 
that  reasoning.  If  It  had  been  his  wife,  his 
kids  who  had  been  killed,  he  said,  he'd  throw 
the  switch  himself.  He  said  it  was  time  to 
start  worrying  about  the  victims,  not  the 
criminals. 

As  midnight  neared,  the  mostly  quiet 
crowd  became  increasingly  restless. 

"Are  we  going  to  see  the  body?"  a  candle 
holder  shouted  at  the  state  trooper  guards  In 
a  bad  attempt  at  sarcasm.  "We  want  to  see 
his  head.  On  a  platter."  The  troopers,  imim- 
pressed  all  evening  with  candles,  glared  back, 
apparently  further  convinced  the  world  was 
filled  with  wlerdos. 

Just  after  12:12  Brian  Murphy,  a  21 -year- 
old  student  from  Notre  Dame,  stopped  by  on 
his  way  home  from  a  basketball  game.  "Boy. 
this  is  strange,  this  is  awful."  Murphy  said. 
"This  is  the  toughest  question  of  aU.  Is  It 
right  or  wrong?  My  church  says  it's  wrong. 
I  Just  don't  know." 

Murphy  wasn't  the  only  one  who  couldn't 
find  the  answer  here.  Even  Judy,  the  man 
who  wanted  to  die.  didn't  seem  to  have  It. 
He  had  provoked  and  challenged  the  state, 
reveling  in  the  final  attention  he  was  getting. 
At  his  trial  he  bosisted  of  13  rapes,  50  armed 
robberies,  countless  burglaries.  He  went  Into 
such  detail  about  the  final  murders  that 
several  Jurors  became  ill. 

He  had  taken  young  Terry  Lee  Chasteen 
and  her  children  to  the  edge  of  White  Luck 
Creek  near  Indlananolis  on  the  morning  of 
April  28,  1979.  He  told  the  Jury  how  he  raped 
the  woman,  strangled  her  In  front  of  the 


screaming  children  and  threw  her  body  into 
the  creek.  Then  he  throttled  the  five-year-old 
and  threw  her  in,  then  the  four-year-old, 
then  the  two-year-old. 

He  told  the  Jury  he'd  do  the  same  thing 
to  them  If  he  got  the  chance.  Kill  me,  he  told 
them. 

Only  at  the  very  end.  minutes  before  the 
voltagj  hit  him,  did  he  show  the  slightest 
hint  of  remorse. 

"I  don't  hold  no  grudge."  were  his  last 
words.  "I'm  sorry  it  happened." 

Forty-eight  hours  earlier,  however,  at  a 
prison  press  conference,  he  said  he  wasn't 
losing  any  sleep  over  It. 

At  that  time  he  also  was  asked  the  ulti- 
mate question:  Does  the  deitb  penalty  serve 
as  a  (deterrent  to  violent  crime? 

"No."  Judy  replied.  "Well,  it  may,  for  • 
short  period  after  that.  But  if  someone  Is 
going  to  kill  somebody,  they  dont  think 
about  a  death  penalty  later  on." 

[Prom  the  New  York  'Hmes,  Mar.  8,  19811 
Death  Wish 

Steven  Judy  is  a  24-year-old  construction 
worker  from  Indianapolis.  Tn  the  spring  of 
1979  he  stopped  to  help,  or  so  she 
thought,  a  woman  stranded  with  a  flat  tire. 
Instead,  he  further  disabled  the  car  and  of- 
fered her  and  her  three  young  children  a  lift. 
She  was  raced  and  strangled;  the  children 
were  tossed  In  a  creek  where  they  drowned. 

If  Judy  Is  electrocuted  tomorrow,  as  sched- 
uled, the  State  of  Indiana  runs  no  risk  of 
executing  the  wrong  man — which  takes  care 
of  one  argument  against  copltal  punishment. 
Nor  does  Judy  think  his  punishment  Is  cruel 
and  unusual:  he  has  taken  to  citing  Bible 
passages  that  indicate  his  fate  Is  appropriate. 
And  to  make  sure  that  no  one  extends  to  him 
the  humanity  he  denied  his  victims,  he  has 
refused  to  support  an  American  Civil  Libsr- 
tles  Union  petition  for  clemency.  His  con- 
tempt for  life.  It  seems.  Is  absolute. 

But  though  his  death  may  be,  so  far  as 
one  can  gauge  such  Imponderables,  no  loss  to 
society,  the  manner  of  his  dying  Is  a  blow  to 
civilization.  To  civilize  is  not  only  to  nurture 
cultural  and  technological  developments  but 
to  advance  morality  and  Justice  out  of  a 
primitive  state  By  that  definition,  the  United 
States  Is  a  civilized  country.  Mr.  Judy  is.  for 
whatever  reason,  a  barbarian.  A  civilized 
country  can  afford  to  deal  with  people  like 
him  In  other,  wiser  ways.  What  it  cannot  af- 
ford is  the  return  to  the  club  Imnliclt  In  re- 
sponding to  his  brutality  with  the  like.  To 
endorse  execution,  however  understandable 
the  Impulse,  Is  quite  simply  to  come  down  to 
his  level.* 


spiration — and  was  formally  recognized 
in  1979  when  she  was  awarded  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  public  service  degree 
from  Salem  College  in  West  Virginia. 

We  will  miss  Mary  Randolph  and  our 
lives  were  enriched  for  having  known 
her.  Perhaps  her  husband  can  find  com- 
fort in  the  words  of  the  great  Greek  phi- 
lospher,  Aeschylus,  who  once  observed: 
"Take  heart.  Suffering,  when  it  climbs 
highest,  last  but  a  little  time."  May  those 
words  prove  prophetic  for  my  dear 
friend,  Jenning  Ramdolph.o 


DEATH  OF  lAARY  K.  RANDOLPH 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
Senate  colleagues  today  in  offering  pro- 
found sympathy  to  Senator  Randolph 
on  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife,  Mary. 
Particularly  in  these  times  when  the  me- 
dia is  rife  with  stories  about  failed  mar- 
riages and  unseemly  escapades  among 
political  families,  the  Randolph's  48- 
year  marriage  stands  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  how  love  can  be — even  in  the 
vortex  of  Washington. 

Indeed.  Mary  Randolph  thrived  on  the 
political  life;  or  more  properly  perhaps, 
she  thrived  on  the  opportunities  that 
such  a  life  presented  for  serving  those 
who  are  less  fortunate.  A  former  social 
worker  in  her  native  West  Virgin  a,  Mrs. 
Randolph  was  a  close  friend  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  and  for  many  years  was  an 
active  volunteer  in  numerous  civic  and 
social  groups,  including  the  Boys  Club 
and  the  Florence  Crittenton  Home.  Her 
genuine  humanitarianism  was  a  true  in- 


ORDER    FOR    RECESS    TOMORROW 
UNTIL  TUESDAY.  MARCH  17,  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate convenes  on  tomorrow.  Friday. 
March  13.  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  it  immediately  stand 
in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  12  noon  on 
Tuesday.  March  17,  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN  AC- 
TION TOMORROW  BY  SENATORS 
AND  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  on  Friday, 
March  13,  1981,  between  9  a.m.  and  3 
p  m.,  Senators  be  permitted  to  introduce 
bills,  resolutions,  and  statements,  and 
that  committees  be  authorized  to  file 
reports.  

The  PRESlbiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE.  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE.  AND  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  TO 
TAKE  CERTAIN  ACTION  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Senate  over  until  Friday, 
March  13,  and  Tuesday.  March  17.  1981. 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  be  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  that  the  Vice  President,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  and  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  be  permitted  to 
sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  AND  SENATOR 
EAGLETON  ON  TUESDAY,  MARCH 
17,  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  on  Tuesday 
next,  after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  there 
be  special  orders  in  favor  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  in 
length,  and,  fcdlowing  that,  a  special  or- 
der in  favor  of  the  distingtiished  Sena- 
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tor  from  Missouri  (Mr.  EACLrroK)    for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  in  length. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  In- 
quire, was  Senate  Resolution  92,  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  36,  previously  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  reconsidered  and  laid  on  the 
table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  an- 
swer is  it  was. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Have  all  four  of  those 
resolutions  been  recmisidered  and  laid 
on  the  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  an- 
swer Is  "Yes." 


PER\nSS^ON     FOR     TEST     PHOTO- 
GRAPH OF  SENATE  CHAMBER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolutlcHi  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  naolutlon  (S.  R«8.  94)  to  permit  a  t«et 
photograph  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  there  will  be  no 
objection,  this  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority  leader.  There  are  no  objections 
on  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

TTie  resolution  was  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

S.  Sn.  M 


Resolved.  That  paragraph  1  of  rule  IV  of 
the  Rules  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Senate 
Wing  of  the  United  States  Capitol  (prohibit- 
ing the  taking  of  plctiires  in  the  Senate 
Chamber)  be  temporarily  suspended  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  permitting  the  National 
Geographic  Society  to  photograph  the  Senate 
Chamber  on  March  18,  1981,  while  the  Senate 
Is  not  In  session. 

Sec.  2.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  necessary 
arrangements  therefor,  which  arrangements 
shall  provide  for  a  minimum  of  disruption  to 
Senate  proceedings. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TUESDAY, 
MARCH   17,   1981 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  shortly  go  into  recess  until  the 
hour  of  11  ajn.  tomorrow.  Immediately 


after  convening  the  Senate  on  Friday,  It 
will  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
meridian  on  the  Tuesday  following.  At 
that  time,  it  will  be  the  Intention  of  the 
leadership  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  32,  S.  509,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  Members  should  be  on  no- 
tice that  this  bill  probably  will  require  a 
rollcall  vote  or  rollcall  votes.  It  is  not 
planned  that  a  vote  will  occur  on  any 
matter  of  substance  prior  to  the  hour  of 
1  p.m.  on  next  Tuesday.  It  is  our  hope 
and  expectation  that  we  can  complete 
the  work  of  the  Senate  on  this  calendar 
item  before  the  conclusion  of  that  calen- 
dar day. 

Mr.  President,  the  balance  of  the  Sen- 
ate schedule  for  that  day  is  uncertain 
at  this  time.  We  shall  take  up  such  mat- 
ters as  may  then  be  eligible  on  the  Cal- 
endar of  General  Orders  or  the  Executive 
Calendar  and  such  other  matters  as  may 
be  cleared  on  both  sides  of  tlie  aisle. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  two  items  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

DKPAKTMXNT   Or   IJIBOB 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nom'natlon. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Albert  Angrlsanl.  of 
New  Jersey,  to  b»  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor:  and  then  the  nomination  of  T. 
Timothy  Ryan,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman,  support  the 
nominations  of  Albert  Angrlsanl  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  and  T. 
Timothy  Ryan,  Jr.,  to  be  Solicitor  for  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

It  Is  a  fortunate  day  when  individuals 
of  this  quality  and  this  stature  can  be 
presented  to  the  Senate  for  the  positions 
for  which  they  are  nominated.  "Iliey  are 
individuals  of  extraordinary  ability  and 
talent  for  which  the  country  will  be 
grateful.  They  have  come  through  the 
Labor  Committee  scrutiny  without  prob- 
lems and  with  confidence.  I  recommend 
them  to  the  Senate  and  recommend  that 
their  nominations  be  overwhelmingly 
approved. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  reserrlns 
the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not  object. 
These  nominations  have  been  cleared  by 
the  minority  leader  auid,  as  I  understand 
it,  there  Is  no  objection  from  the 
minority. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nom  nations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
inations were  confirmed. 

Mr.  DODD  I  move  to  lay  that  mottcm 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the  Senate 
has  granted  its  cwisent  to  these  ncml- 
nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS    UNTIL    TOMORROW.    FRI- 
DAY, MARCH  13,  1981,  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  other  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  If  there  is  no  other  need  for 
time  in  this  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and,  at 
6:07  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  March  13,  1981,  at 
11  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  March  12,  1981: 

DZPABTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Albert  Angrlsanl,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

T.  Timothy  Ryan,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testlfv  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 


March  12,  1981 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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HEALTH  MAINTENANCE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12.  1981 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  on  March  II. 
1981.  Mr.  Gramm  and  I  introduced 
H.R.  2480,  the  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  Amendments  of  1981. 
and  today  Mr.  Gramm  and  Mr.  Pepper 
joined  with  me  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  change  the  way  medicare  and 
medicaid  reimburse  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  (HMO's). 

I  am  also  pleased  to  announce  that 
on  March  18  and  19.  1981.  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment will  conduct  hearings  on  these 
two  bills. 

Our  purpose  in  introducing  these 
bills  is  to  promote  the  continued 
growth  of  strong,  competitive  HMO's. 
For  almost  a  decade,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  fostered  the  development 
of  HMO's  because  such  entities  deliver 
quality  medical  care  at  predictable  and 
reasonable  costs.  This  policy  has  been 
followed  by  Republican  and  Democrat- 
ic administrations  alike  and  has  en- 
joyed similar  bipartisan  support  in  the 
Congress. 

As  used  most  generally,  the  term 
health  maintenance  organization  de- 
scribes an  entity  which  provides  spe- 
cific health  services  to  its  members  for 
a  prepaid,  fixed  payment.  In  one  re- 
spect, this  arrangement  is  like  a  tradi- 
tional health  insurance  program  in 
the  fee-for-service  system.  A  monthly 
payment  insures  some  portion  of  the 
costs  of  health  services  which  a  sub- 
scriber may  incur  during  a  period  of 
time. 

However,  an  HMO  is  different  from 
the  fee-for-service  system  and  tradi- 
tional health  insurance  programs  in  at 
least  three  respect.  First,  it  is  different 
in  its  approach  to  payment  to  provid- 
ers of  health  care  services.  In  an 
HMO,  providers  are  at  risk  and  are  not 
reimbursed  for  each  of  the  services 
they  provide,  as  physicians  in  the  fee- 
for-service  system  generally  are. 

Second.  HMO's  can  be  distinguished 
from  a  traditional  health  insurance 
program  in  the  fee-for-service  system 
by  either  providing  directly  or  arrang- 
ing to  have  provided  those  services 
specified  in  the  HMO  subscriber  con- 
tract. A  member  of  a  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  plan  or  other  private  health  in- 
surance plan  in  a  fee-for-service  ar- 
rangement does  not  have  services  pro- 
vided by  the  plan.  Rather,  the  member 


secures  his  own  provider  or  providers 
whom  the  plan  might  then  pay. 

Finally,  a  member  of  an  HMO  plan 
most  often  is  allowed  to  choose  his 
own  physician  within  the  plan.  Howev- 
er, the  member  is  not  allowed,  except 
under  circumstances  of  medical  emer- 
gency, to  seek  care  from  physicians  or 
other  providers  outside  the  plan. 

These  aspects  of  the  HMO  concept 
provide  the  HMO  a  capacity  and  a  fi- 
nancial incentive  to  control  the  utiliza- 
tion of  health  services  so  as  to  reduce 
overall  health  care  costs. 

The  term  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization includes  two  basic  HMO 
models:  first,  the  prepaid  group  prac- 
tice model,  and  second,  the  individual 
practice  association  or  medical  care 
foundation  model. 

In  both  models,  the  HMO  receives 
periodic  payments  of  fixed  amounts  in 
return  for  the  services  it  provides  to 
HMO  members. 

Under  the  group  practice  model, 
however,  most  medical  services  are 
provided  by  physicians  who  are  mem- 
bers of  a  group  practice.  Such  physi- 
cians may  be  either  employees  of  the 
HMO  or  members  of  a  separate  entity 
which  contracts  with  the  HMO  to  pro- 
vide medical  services  to  HMO  mem- 
bers. Physicians  in  these  arrangements 
are  paid  in  a  variety  of  ways— the  two 
most  common  being  either  by  salary, 
or  as  a  group  where  the  HMO  pays  the 
group  fixed  payments  per  member 
each  month. 

Under  the  individual  practice  associ- 
ation or  IPA  model,  physicians  in  a 
community,  generally  a  county,  or 
group  of  counties,  contract  with  the 
HMO  to  provide  medical  services  out 
of  their  private  offices,  which  can  be 
either  solo  or  group  practices.  Physi- 
cians in  IPA's  are  generally  paid  on  a 
modified  fee-for-service  basis  with  ret- 
rospective adjustments  based  on  per- 
formance by  the  HMO  and  the  indi- 
vidual physician.  In  other  words,  the 
fewer  expenses  incurred  by  the  HMO 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  higher  the 
income  is  likely  to  be  for  physicians  at 
that  time. 

Without  question,  the  Federal  HMO 
policy  of  assisting  the  development  of 
these  organizations  has  borne  signifi- 
cant fruit.  Today.  HMO's  are  moving 
into  the  mainstream  of  health-care  de- 
livery in  the  United  States,  providing 
comprehensive  medical  care  on  a  pre- 
paid, fixed  cost  basis  to  9.2  million 
Americans.  Between  1970  and  1980. 
the  number  of  HMO  programs  has  in- 
creased from  39  to  242.  Of  the  242 
operational  HMO's,  120  are  federally 
qualified.  These  120  HMO's  have  a 
membership  of  over  6  million  persons. 


Much  of  this  organizational  growth 
can  be  credited  to  the  Investment  of 
Federal  resources  In  HMO's.  The  con- 
gressional mandate,  as  expressed  in 
Public  Law  93-222.  sought  to  demon- 
strate the  extent  to  which  the  HMO 
approach  to  health  care  can  be  trans- 
planted to  new  environments,  with 
new  participants  putting  it  into  oper- 
ation. But.  as  significantly,  the  Feder- 
al commitment  also  spurred  private 
HMO  development  that  has  led  to  the 
creation  of  many  prepaid  health  plans 
and  the  expansion  of  existing  plans. 
These  plans  are  sponsored  by  commer- 
cial health  insurors.  major  corpora- 
tions, physician  groups,  hospitals,  and 
labor  unions. 

Congress  has  maintained  a  cloee 
watch  over  HMO  development  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  HMO's,  in  a  docimient- 
able  fashion,  have  proven  to  be  an  ef- 
fective coimterweight  to  the  soaring 
cost  of  health  care  and  the  Congress 
has  sought  to  nurture  this  promising 
trend.  HMO's  offer  consumers  a  new 
choice  which  they  can  choose  volun- 
tarily. Lastly,  in  enacting  the  original 
HMO  law.  the  Federal  Government 
took  on  a  complex  new  role— that  of 
stimulating  the  creation  of  new  busi- 
nesses that  were  deemed  to  serve  the 
public  interest.  A  consequence  of  this 
close  scrutiny  has  been  two  extensions 
of  the  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion Act  of  1973.  the  most  recent  of 
which  was  in  1978  with  enactment  of 
Public  Law  95-559. 

With  the  act  expiring  September  30. 
1981.  the  time  has  come  for  Congress 
to  examine  anew  this  law  in  the  light 
of  current  circumstances.  Tight 
budget  constraints  which  face  all  Gov- 
ernment programs  also  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  HMO  program,  as  effec- 
tive as  it  has  been  in  meeting  a  critical 
public  need.  Increased  flexibility  in 
the  act  also  seems  called  for  so  that 
HMO's  can  compete  more  effectively 
with  the  traditional  health  deUvery 
system.  At  the  same  time.  It  Is  very  im- 
portant that  Congress  look  beyond 
this  act  and  consider  reforms  of  medi- 
care and  medicaid  policies  which  have 
greatly  restricted  the  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  enrolled  in  HMO's. 
It  makes  little  sense  for  Government 
to  invest  tax  dollars  in  HMO's  and 
then  not  take  full  advantage  of  their 
cost-effective  ways  through  policies 
which  prevent  full  medicare  and  med- 
icaid participation. 

HMO's  have  demonstrated  in  a  vari- 
ety of  settings  and  in  different  geo- 
graphical areas  that  they  are  capable 
of  delivering  quality  medical  care  for  a 
price  that  is  predictable  and  signifi- 
cantly less  than  comparable  care  pro- 
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vided  in  the  fee-for-service  sector.  An 
examination  of  the  economic  incen- 
tives which  drive  an  HMO  sheds  light 
on  why  these  organizations  have  been 
able  to  offer  a  quality  product  for  a 
reasonable  price. 

President  Nixon  underscored  the 
appeal  of  this  set  of  economic  incen- 
tives in  his  health  meassage  of  Febru- 
ary 18,  1971,  and  this  appeal  remains 
as  true  today  as  it  was  a  decade  ago: 

Under  traditional  systems  doctors  and 
hospitals  are  paid,  in  effect,  on  a  piece  work 
basis.  The  more  illnesses  they  treat— and 
the  more  service  they  render— the  more 
their  income  rises.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  they  do  any  less  than  their  very 
best  to  make  people  well.  But  it  does  mean 
that  there  is  no  ecomomic  incentive  for 
them  to  concentrate  on  keeping  people 
healthy. 

The  evidence  supports  the  claim 
that  HMO's  are  attractive  as  a  means 
for  cost  control  because  they  alter  the 
usual  economic  incentives  in  medical 
care  and  give  providers  a  stake  in  hold- 
ing down  costs.  Studies  have  found 
that  the  total  cost  of  medical  care- 
that  is,  premium  plus  out-of-pocket 
costs— for  HMO  enroUees  is  lower 
than  it  is  for  comparable  people  with 
conventional  insurance  coverages.  The 
lower  costs  are  clearest  for  enrollees  in 
HMO  group  practices,  where  total 
costs  are  from  10  to  40  percent  below 
the  costs  of  conventional  insurance  en- 
rollees. 

Most  of  these  cost  differences  have 
been  found  to  be  the  result  of  hospi- 
talization rates  lower  than  those  of 
conventionally  insured  populations. 
And  these  lower  hospitalization  rates 
are  due  almost  entirely  to  lower  admis- 
sion rates. 

For  example,  the  last  national  HMO 
census  of  prepaid  health  plans  noted 
that  for  1979  the  inpatient  hospital 
utilization  rate  for  all  HMO  plans  was 
412  days  per  1,000  members  per  year. 
This  compares  to  an  average  of  about 
730  days  per  1.000  Blue  Cross  enrollees 
nationally  in  1978. 

In  addition,  physician  visits  per 
member  per  year  for  all  HMO  plans 
averaged  3.4,  and  total  health  plan  en- 
coimters,  including  those  with  the 
HMO's  nurse  practitioners  or  physi- 
cians assistants,  per  member  per  year 
for  all  plans  averaged  4.5  in  1979.  The 
national  average  was  about  5  physi- 
cian visits  per  person  per  year. 

CONSUIfEH  SATISFACTION 

In  a  national  survey  of  the  public, 
HMO  members  and  potential  mem- 
bers, Louis  Harris  &  Associates,  Inc., 
found  that  HMO's  are  well  regarded 
by  most  of  their  members  and  the  con- 
cept is  appealing  to  individuals  who 
are  generally  unfamiliar  with  this  de- 
livery concept.  The  Harris  poll,  pub- 
lished in  July  1980,  said: 

HMO's  get  good  marks  from  most  of  their 
members.  The  great  majority  of  HMO  mem- 
bers are  very  or  somewhat  satisfied  with  the 
health  care  services  that  they  and  their 
family  have  used  in  the  last  few  years.  Pur- 
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thermore.  the  percentage  of  those  who  are 
"very  satisfied"  with  their  health  care  serv- 
ices is  somewhat  higher  among  HMO  mem- 
bers (57  percent)  than  among  either  eligible 
nonmembers  (53  percent)  or  the  general 
public  (52  percent). 

While  most  HMO  members  say  that  the 
performance  of  their  HMOs  has  been  about 
what  they  expected  (58  percent),  fully  31 
percent  say  that  they  are  better  than  they 
had  expected,  and  only  7  percent  say  they 
are  worse. 

Word-of-mouth  reports  by  HMO  members 
to  nonmembers  also  tend  to  give  a  favorable 
impression  of  HMO's.  F\illy  45  percent  of 
nonmembers  who  know  meml)ers  of  HMO's 
say  that  these  members  have  spoken  favor- 
ably about  their  HMO.  while  only  13  per- 
cent say  that  they  have  spoken  unfavorably. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  HMO 
members  expect  to  renew  their  membership. 
Only  3  percent  of  current  members  say  they 
probably  will  not  renew,  and  many  of  these 
say  they  will  leave  because  they  will  no 
longer  be  eligible  for  membership  (for  ex- 
ample, they  plan  to  move  away). 

Many  reasons  are  given  by  members  to  ex- 
plain their  satisfaction  with  their  HMOs, 
but  in  many  cases,  these  replies  are  also 
given  by  nonmembers  to  explain  their  satis- 
faction with  their  current  health  care.  How- 
ever, there  are  several  aspects  of  HMO 
membershps  which  are  especially  appreciat- 
ed by  members  and  which  differentiate 
their  attitudes  from  those  of  nonmembers. 
In  particular,  HMO  members  are  more  satis- 
fied than  nonmembers  with: 

The  cost  (both  the  total  cost  and  the  cost 
to  themselves)  of  their  health  care  services. 

The  availability  of  doctors  and  medical 
services  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

The  availability  of  preventive  health  serv- 
ices. 

Having  a  wide  range  of  health  care  serv- 
ices available  in  one  place. 

The  convenient  location  of  their  HMO's 
(for  tHfem). 

One  other  benefit  of  belonging  to  an 
HMO  is  a  greater  degree  of  confidence— or 
at  least  less  uncertainty— in  knowing  pre- 
cisely what  benefits  are  available  as  part  of 
current  health  plans  and  where  to  go  to 
obtain  them.  Members  are  substantially 
more  likely  than  nonmembers  to  feel  that 
they  know  a  great  deal  about  the  benefits 
available  to  them. 

MEDICARE 

Under  present  law,  our  elderly  citi- 
zens have  no  incentive  to  join  an  HMO 
because  they  do  not  share  in  the  sav- 
ings which  accrue  to  Government  as  a 
result  of  the  efficiency  of  such  organi- 
zations. Thus,  as  a  part  of  our  effort  to 
recraft  the  Government's  policies 
toward  HMO's  we  are  introducing  a 
bill  that  would  remedy  this  current 
flaw  in  our  current  medicare  program. 
The  same  bill— with  regard  to  medi- 
care—was passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  96th  Congress. 

To  older  Americans,  the  traditional 
health  care  system  is  a  vital,  but  bewil- 
dering assortment  of  medical  special- 
ties, hospitals,  nursing  homes,  claim 
forms,  and  unplanned  expenses.  No 
one  can  erase  the  physical,  psychologi- 
cal, and  economic  problems  imposed 
by  advancing  age  but  the  medical  care 
system  can  move  to  deal  more  equita- 
bly and  effectively  with  the  health 
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problems  which  place  such  heavy  bur- 
dens on  older  Americans. 

Currently,  HMO's  with  medicare 
contracts  elect  between  cost  and  risk- 
based  reimbursement.  When  we  pay 
on  the  basis  of  costs,  there  is  no 
reward  to  the  HMO  for  being  efficient, 
no  reason  for  HMO's  to  seek  actively 
to  enroll  medicare  beneficiaries,  and 
little  incentive  for  beneficiaries  to  seek 
out  economical  delivery  systems. 
Under  the  current  risk  reimbursement 
formula,  HMO  payments  are  calculat- 
ed retrospectively,  thus  limiting  their 
ability  to  budget.  Also,  enrolled 
beneficiaries  do  not  necessarily  gain 
from  their  choice  of  an  efficient  HMO 
since  any  savings  are  shared  exclusive- 
ly by  the  HMO  and  the  Government. 
Therefore,  beneficiaries  have  little  in- 
centive to  seek  out  efficient  delivery 
systems.  Not  surprisingly,  both  the 
number  of  HMO's  with  medicare  con- 
tracts and  the  number  of  enrolled 
beneficiaries  are  small. 

In  my  judgment,  an  organized 
system  of  care  like  that  provided 
through  an  HMO  is  an  effective  way 
to  serve  our  elderly  citizens.  The  ad- 
vantages of  receiving  quality  health 
care  in  a  single  location  on  a  fixed  and 
predictable  basis  are  pronounced. 
HMO's  provide  a  comprehensive 
system  of  care  through  a  single  access 
point  24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week. 
Typically,  all  diagnostic  and  specialty 
service  are  provided  at  the  same  site, 
as  our  pharmacy  services.  In  addition, 
an  HMO  provides  the  elderly  with 
total  protection  against  illnesses  of  a 
catastrophic  nature,  virtually  elimi- 
nates medicare  paperwork  and  also 
does  away  with  the  assignment  prob- 
lem where  physicians  bill  beneficiaries 
directly. 

The  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration has  funded  seven  demonstra- 
tions to  test  the  basic  concepts  that 
are  incorporated  in  this  bill.  In  three 
of  the  demonstration  sites,  the  Marsh- 
field.  Wis.,  Clinic,  the  Fallon  Clinic  in 
Worcester,  Mass..  and  the  Kaiser 
Foundation  Health  Plan,  in  Portland, 
Oreg..  all  three  plans  have  enrolled 
and  are  providing  services  to  substan- 
tial number  of  medicare  beneficiaries. 
In  successfuly  marketing  to  medicare 
beneficiaries,  the  plans  called  into 
question  the  conventional  view  that 
the  elderly  are  unwilling  to  change 
physicians.  The  message  seems  to  be  if 
the  incentives  are  structured  properly, 
the  elderly  are  willing  to  sign  up  for  a 
program  that  rewards  their  choice  of  a 
cost-effective  delivery  system. 

The  benefits  offered  medicare 
beneficiaries  in  the  Portland.  Oreg., 
site  are  impressive.  The  Kaiser  plan 
there  has  enrolled  7,600  medicare 
beneficiaries.  These  individuals  were 
offered  four  benefit  packages,  the 
least  expensive  of  which  cost  the  bene- 
ficiary nothing  in  out-of-pocket  costs. 
Kaiser  arrived  at  this  price  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  way.  Today,  medicare's  average 
adjusted  per  capita  cost  (AAPCC)  on  a 
monthly  basis  in  the  Portland  metro- 
politan area  is  $119.33.  Kaiser  receives 
95  percent  of  that  total  to  provide  the 
A  and  B  medicare  benefit  package  to 
each  of  its  members  who  are  enrolled 
in  the  demonstration.  Kaiser's  adjust- 
ed community  rate  (ACR)— its  month- 
ly estimated  cost  for  providing  the  A 
and  B  benefit  package  adjusted  for 
this  population— is  $94.60. 

The  difference  between  95  percent 
of  the  AAPCC  and  the  ACR,  in  other 
words,  $19.05,  is  returned  to  the  bene- 
ficiary in  several  forms.  One,  the  medi- 
care consumer  cost-sharing  require- 
ments are  totally  covered  and,  two,  ad- 
ditional benefits  are  provided  that  go 
beyond  the  A  and  B  benefit  package. 
These  benefits  include  preventive 
health  services  like  physical  examina- 
tions and  immunizations,  physical 
therapy,  and  all  emergency  care. 

For  a  small  monthly  charge,  medi- 
care beneficiaries  can  select  from 
three  other  benefit  plans.  For  $6  a 
month,  beneficiaries  receive  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  eyeglasses,  and  hearing 
aids.  For  $9.61  per  month,  benefici- 
aries receive  total  dental  care,  includ- 
ing examinations,  cleaning  of  teeth, 
fillings,  dentures,  and  other  prosthetic 
devices  at  no  charge  when  prescribed 
and  obtained  at  Kaiser-Permanente 
dental  facilities.  For  $15.81  a  month, 
beneficiaries  can  receive  all  of  the 
above— prescriptions,  glasses,  hearing 
aid  coverage,  and  total  dental  care. 

Prepayment  removes  the  incentive 
to  overserve  and  replaces  it  with  an  in- 
centive to  reduce  unnecessary  hospi- 
talization and  maintain  health.  In 
1976.  for  example,  hospital-days  per 
1.000  persons  age  65  and  over  totaled 
4.121  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
Kaiser-Permanente  program,  the  age/ 
sex  adjusted  rate  for  the  over-65  popu- 
lation was  1.945  per  1,000  members. 

We  have  reached,  I  believe,  a  critical 
threshold  in  the  HMO  movement 
where  HMO's  are  demonstrating  that 
they  can  compete  effectively  and  serve 
as  a  real  alternative  to  the  traditional 
fee-for-service  system.  HMO's  have 
proved  to  be  an  effective  mechanism 
for  altering  the  usual  economic  incen- 
tives in  medical  care  so  as  to  reduce 
overall  health  care  costs. 

I  believe  there  remains  an  important 
role  for  continued  Federal  involve- 
ment in  HMO  development.  The  bills 
we  are  introducing  will  encourage  and 
promote  this  development.* 


LINDA  PAGE.  SOMEONE  SPECIAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
young  woman  of  immense  talent  burst 
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on  the  national  sports  scene,  stealing 
headlines  and  erasing  one  of  the  tall- 
est, proudest  records  in  Philadelphia 
athletic  history. 

On  February  13.  Linda  Page  led  her 
Muriel  Dobbins  High  School  team- 
mates to  a  131  to  38  victory  over  Mast- 
baum  Tech.  On  that  day.  Linda  scored 
100  points  in  32  minutes  and  erased 
Wilt  Chamberlain's  name  from  the 
Philadelphia  public  school  record 
books. 

Linda's  100-point  game  was  not  a 
fluke.  During  her  brilliant  career  at 
Dobbins,  she  has  scored  more  than  50 
points  seven  times,  including  scoring 
outbursts  of  61  points  twice  and  an  87- 
point  production  during  this  season 
which  she  has  capped  with  her  magi- 
cal 100-point  game  in  mid-February. 

Her  coach.  Mr.  Tony  Coma,  calls  her 
"a  scoring  machine.  Everytime  she 
puts  the  ball  up.  I  expect  it  to  go  in. 
She  is  the  best  shooter  I  have  ever 
coached— and  I  coached  Earl  Monroe." 

Linda  has  been  named  the  most 
sought  after  high  school  athlete  in  the 
country.  Yet.  through  all  the  media 
attention  Linda  seems  to  have  kept 
priorities  in  order.  She  has  managed 
the  herculean  task  of  being  an  instant 
celebrity.  Jet  magazine  ran  a  story 
about  her  and  the  Philadelphia 
legend.  Wilt  Chamberlain.  Through  it 
all.  Linda  has  maintained  a  normal 
lifestyle.  She  has  a  boyfriend,  main- 
tained family  ties,  and  kept  up  with 
her  schoolwork.  Now.  Linda  faces  the 
hardest  decision  of  her  life,  choosing 
from  the  literally  hundreds  of  college 
scholarship  offers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  entire  city  of 
Philadelphia.  I  would  like  to  salute 
Linda  Page  on  her  outstanding  career 
at  Dobbins  High  School  and  enormous 
contributions  to  women's  athletics. 
Linda's  future  is  in  front  of  her  and 
we  wish  her  nothing  but  success.* 


EDWARD  BROOKE  DEFENDS 
THE  LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Edward 
W.  Brooke,  the  distinguished  former 
Senator  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Masschusetts.  has  written  an  article 
defending  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion which  appeared  in  the  March  9 
edition  of  the  Washington  Star.  As  a 
former  attorney  general  of  Massachu- 
setts and  as  a  lifelong  advocate  of  the 
poor  and  dispossessed.  Senator  Brooke 
speaks  with  knowledge,  conviction, 
and  compassion  on  this  very  critical 
issue. 

As  we  all  know,  the  President  has 
proposed  to  eliminate  what  is  perhaps 
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the  most  justifiable  program  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government— the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  Without 
the  legal  assistance  provided  by  the 
dedicated  attorneys  of  this  program, 
the  poorest  and  most  vulnerable  mem- 
t)ers  of  our  society  will  l>e  denied 
access  to  basic  justice.  Without  Legal 
Services  the  phrase,  'Equal  Justice 
Under  Law, "  which  appears  above  the 
entrance  to  the  Supreme  Court,  will 
be  a  mockery.  Without  funding  from 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  the 
President,  I  am  sure,  is  fully  aware 
that  State  and  local  governments  will 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  on 
legal  service  programs. 

Senator  Brooke  has  joined  the  grow- 
ing number  of  persons  from  the  Presi- 
dent's own  party  in  standing  up  for 
legal  services.  He  points  out  that  this 
program  responds  effectively  to  the 
President's  professed  and  oft-repeated 
concerns  for  making  Government 
work  for  the  people,  minimizing  paper- 
work and  eliminating  unnecessary  bu- 
reaucracy, eliminating  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse,  and  for  providing  local  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor's perception  and  courage  in  his  de- 
fense of  legal  services.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  his  words  carefully 
in  making  a  judgment  on  the  continu- 
ation of  tiWS°much  needed  program. 
A  copy  of  the  article  follows: 
Legal  Services:  GovERHMEirr  at  Its  Best 
The  president  and  the  Congress,  in  their 
rush  to  reduce  federal  spending,  risk  termi- 
nating one  of  the  most  successful  public  ef- 
forts for  the  poor— the  civil  legal  services 
program. 

As  a  US.  Senator,  I  represented  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  poor  people  primarily  in 
Massachusetts  but  elsewhere  across  the 
nation,  too.  who  got  legal  help  through  the 
program.  I  also  served  on  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  that  annually  reviewed 
and  approved  funding  for  the  national  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  which  is  the  congres- 
sionally  created  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion that  funds  over  300  local  Legal  Services 
programs  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  civil  legal  services  program  has  had  a 
profound  and  lasting  effect  on  the  lives  of 
the  poor.  Operating  through  no-frills  neigh- 
twrhood  offices,  talented,  committed  and 
grossly  underpaid  attorneys  and  paralegals 
give  poor  individuals  and  families  a  chance 
to  use,  and  occasionally  to  alter,  our  legal 
system. 

The  results  are  dramatic.  In  Massachu- 
sette,  for  example,  the  elderly  poor,  people 
with  serious  illness,  tenants  whose  landlords 
don't  pay  bills  have  been  protected  against 
arbitrary  utility  shutoffs  this  winter,  be- 
cause of  Legal  Services. 

JOBS,  REALTHT  CHILDKEIf 

There  are  better  job  incentives  for  welfare 
mothers  and  more  possibility  for  long-term 
stable  employment,  because  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices. The  chances  of  little  children  being 
poisoned  by  lead  paint  in  their  houses  and 
apartments  has  greatly  been  reduced  be- 
cause of  Legal  Services. 

Of  all  the  programs  the  federal  govern- 
ment now  supports.  Legal  Services  should 
be  one  that  Ronald  Reagan  would  rush  to 
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defend.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another 
public  effort  that  responds  so  effectively  to 
the  president's  repeated  concerns; 

"Making  government  work  for  the 
people."  No  one  in  this  country  is  more  sub- 
ject to  government  regulation  than  the 
poor.  Their  Jobs,  food,  shelter  and  Incomes 
»re  affected  by  dally  decisions  of  local.  sUte 
and  federal  bureaucrats  smd  lawmakers.  A 
major  part  of  Legal  Services'  work  is  making 
that  system  responsive  to  their  clients  by 
cutting  through  red  tape  and  minimizing  In- 
terference in  their  personal  lives. 

"Minimizing  paperwork  and  eliminating 
unnecessary  bureaucracy."'  The  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  is  the  model  of  administra- 
tive efficiency.  Overhead  costs  are  less  than 
3  percent  of  its  total  budget.  Its  application 
procedures  are  simple.  It  does  not  require  a 
single  page  of  paperwork  from  state  or  local 
officials.  Money  is  appropriated  by  Congress 
and  flows  immediately  and  directly  to  those 
who  provide  legal  services  to  the  poor. 

"Eliminating  waste,  fraud  and  abuse." 
Legal  Services  lawyers  are  law  enforcement 
officers  for  the  poor.  They  have  repeatedly 
and  successfully  challenged  mismanagement 
of  public  programs  and  bureaucratic  viola- 
tions of  statutes  designed  to  benefit  and 
protect  their  clients. 

"Local  control."  Legal  Services  is  not  run 
from  Washington.  Poverty  lawyers  work  for 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  with  boards 
of  directors  composed  of  local  attorneys,  cli- 
ents and  other  interested  citizens.  Program 
design,  management,  and  priorities  are  lo- 
cally determined.  They  vary  significantly 
from  one  community  to  another,  according 
to  local  needs  and  circumstances. 

Legal  Services  is  not  a  big  money  item  and 
the  real  presures  on  the  president  to  "get 
Legal  Services"  are  not  budgetary.  They  are 
political.  Our  legal  system  is  an  adversarial 
one.  It  generates  controversy.  That  seems 
particularly  true  when  it  is  used  effectively 
for  the  poor. 

TAKING  on  THE  POWlRfTTL 

The  great  bulk  of  Legal  Services  involves 
routine  matters  that  never  attract  any  in- 
terest beyond  the  parties  immediately  In- 
volved. However,  poverty  lawyers  have 
taken  on  some  of  the  most  powerful  private 
and  public  Interests  on  behalf  of  their  cli- 
ents. They  have  successfully  challenged 
unsafe  labor  practices  of  corporate  agricul- 
ture on  behalf  of  seasonal  ftum  workers. 
They  have  put  a  stop  to  unfair  credit  prac- 
tices that  unjustly  robbed  the  poor  of  their 
meager  income.  They  have  required  warran- 
ties of  habitabillty  from  slum  landlords. 
And  they  have  forced  state  and  local  offi- 
cials to  comply  with  federal  law. 

That  aggressive  represenUtion  of  poor  cli- 
ents has  created  powerful  political  enemies. 
Prom  the  beginning,  they  have  tried  to  un- 
dermine and  destroy  the  program.  They  had 
their  last  best  chance  in  the  early  "70s,  when 
Howard  PhUlips  was  appointed  to  OEO  to 
dismantle  Legal  Services.  Those  same  oppo- 
nents, mobilized  through  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Defeat  Legal  Services,  are  intent 
on  getting  President  Reagan  to  pick  up 
their  banner. 

DISTINGUISHED  SUPPORTERS 

But  Legal  Services  has  influential  friends 
as  well.  In  spite  of  the  rhetoric  of  some  ex- 
tremists this  is  not  a  program  of  some  radi- 
cal fringe.  Much  of  the  impetus  for  its  cre- 
ation in  1965  came  from  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  leadership  of  distin- 
guished Americans  like  Lewis  Powell,  now  a 
Republican-appointed  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tice. It  has  always  enjoyed  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  Congress. 
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It  is  not  Insignificant  that  my  views  and 
those  of  the  respected  conservative  com- 
mentator, James  J.  Kllpatrick.  come  togeth- 
er in  support  of  Legal  Services.  It  will  not  be 
often,  I  suspect,  their  our  views  on  political 
issues  so  converge.  There  can  be  little  room, 
however,  for  thoughtful  conservatives,  liber- 
als and  moderates  to  disagree  on  an  Issue  so 
fundamental  to  a  society  based  on  law. 

The  final  decision  on  Legal  Services  will 
have  minimal  budgetary  consequences  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  will  have  a  lasting 
human  impact  for  the  poor,  and  major  con- 
sequences for  the  system  of  Justice  in  this 
country.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  VIGIL  ON 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  MILUCENT  FENWICK 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  part  In  the  Congres- 
sional Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews.  In  the 
hope  that  our  efforts  here  in  Congress 
can  help  the  cause  of  the  many  fami- 
lies and  individuals  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  the 
free  world. 

I  call  the  attention  of  this  body,  and 
all  who  follow  its  proceedings,  to  the 
plight  of  Vladimir  Vinnik,  an  electron- 
ics engineer  from  Leningrad,  his  wife 
Emma,  a  physician,  and  their  15-year- 
old  son,  Vadlm.  The  family,  which 
would  like  to  go  to  Israel  to  reunite 
with  Emma's  71 -year-old  mother,  has 
recently  received  its  third  refusal  for 
an  exit  visa.  Interestingly,  in  Decem- 
ber, the  boy,  Vadim,  had  a  symbolic 
proxy  bar  mitzvah  with  an  American 
boy  in  this  area  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Washington  Council  on  Soviet 
Jewry, 

I  hope  that  our  efforts  can  have 
some  positive  effect  on  Soviet  human 
rights  policy,  and  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  Mr.  Barnes. 
for  chairing  the  Congressional  Vigil 
for  Soviet  Jews  this  year.* 


NO  EVENHANDEDNESS  EN 

SPENDING    CUTS    FOR    WATER 
PROJECTS 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FTTHIAN 

OF  INDIANA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak 
today  of  an  area  in  the  budget  about 
which  President  Reagan  and  Mr. 
Stockman  have  been  strangely  quiet. 
It  is  the  area  of  spending  on  water 
projects.  Not  only  has  the  administra- 
tion been  quiet,  they  have  failed  to  re- 
quire this  program  to  undergo  the  cuts 
which  would  have  been  required  if  the 
evenhandedness  were  applied  across 
the  board. 

An  editorial  in  the  March  2.  1981, 
Chicago  Tribune  lays  out  this  issue 
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with  remarkable  clarity.  What  we 
might  say  in  addition  to  the  editorial 
is  that  we  ought  to  have  a  better 
system  for  distinguishing  between 
good  projects  and  projects  which  are 
not  cost-benefit  defensible.  I  do  not 
personally  favor  throwing  the  baby 
out  with  the  bathwater,  but  clearly 
there  are  many  projects  which  could 
not  stand  the  light  of  day  if  we  looked 
at  them  on  their  merits. 

I  attach  the  Chicago  Tribune  edito- 
rial for  the  enlightenment  of  my 
fellow  Members  of  the  House. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  2, 1981] 
Untouchable  Pork? 

President  Reagan  has  sent  his  budget-cut- 
ters to  find  another  $6  billion  to  remove 
from  the  1982  budget.  We  have  a  suggestion 
where  they  can  find  some  handsome  sav- 
ings: water  projects.  While  David  Stockman 
and  Company  were  slashing  everything  else 
right  and  left,  they  somehow  overlooked  the 
$4.5  billion  the  federal  government  spends 
every  year  on  assorted  dams,  canals,  locks, 
and  other  water-related  ventures.  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's plans  call  for  cutting  not  a  nickel  from 
water  project  funds  for  1981  and  only  a 
token  $95  million  next  year.  Even  with  that 
reduction,  spending  on  water  projects  would 
be  6  per  cent  higher  in  1982  than  this  year. 

Any  administration  that  can't  find  some 
fat  in  $4.5  billion  worth  of  pork  just  isn't 
trying.  Left  unscathed  In  the  Reagan 
budget  are  such  fiscal  and  environmental 
disasters  as  the  infamous  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee  project  (more  than  $200  million  in 
1982,  $3  billion  before  it's  finished),  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  ($195  million  and 
$2  billion),  and  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the 
Central  Utah  Project  ($71  million  and  $1.6 
billion).  By  the  estimate  of  the  Coalition  for 
Water  Project  Review,  merely  cutting  the 
most  obvious  waste  could  save  more  than 
$700  million  next  year  and  $1  billion  In  each 
of  the  succeeding  four  years. 

The  reason  none  of  these  were  cut  back  or 
eliminated  is  politics.  Jimmy  Carter's  Initial 
honeymoon  with  Congress  ended  the  day  he 
released  a  "hit  list'"  of  19  blatantly  Indefen- 
sible projects,  and  relations  got  even  chiller 
when  he  followed  It  with  a  list  of  14  more. 
Unfortunately  President  Carter  didn't  get 
what  he  wanted  on  most  of  the  projects. 
Not  only  that,  he  never  managed  to  dispel 
the  ill  will  the  episode  created  on  Capitol 
HIU.  When  Hill  critics  complained  that  Mr. 
Carter  never  learned  how  to  get  along  with 
Congress,  they  usually  meant  that  he  never 
accepted  the  wasteful  water  projects  that 
powerful  members  use  to  keep  federal 
money  flowing  into  their  districts. 

But  If  President  Reagan  Is  purchasing 
congressional  amity  by  keeping  silent  on 
these  projects,  he  is  paying  too  high  a  price. 
The  failure  to  make  any  but  the  most  trivial 
reductions  makes  a  mockery  of  his  much- 
touted  willingness— nay,  eagerness— to  prove 
his  even-handedness  by  making  every  fa- 
vored constituency  feel  the  same  pain.  It 
looks  more  than  a  little  callous  to  trumpet 
the  urgency  of  cutting  food  stamp  payments 
and  Medicaid  while  blithely  throwing 
money  down  these  ratholes. 

No  doubt  the  President  Is  considering 
more  than  just  congressional  relations. 
Anyone  looking  at  a  map  showing  which 
states  Mr.  Reagan  won  last  November  can 
easily  figure  out  why  he  has  shied  away 
from  cutting  the  budget  for  water  projects. 
Most  of  them  are  located  in  the  South  and 
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West.  The  Sunbelt  states  are  fond  of  com- 
plaining about  federal  programs  to  salvage 
the  decaying  cities  of  the  Prostbelt.  Pair 
enough.  But  one  rarely  hears  them  acknowl- 
edge the  huge  subsidy  the  Sunbelt  gete  in 
these  water  projects.  In  fact,  one  big  spur  to 
the  antl-Washlngton  sentiment  In  the  West 
was  Carters  threat  to  reduce  the  flow  of 
federal  dollars. 

The  leaders  of  the  "Sagebrush  Rebellion"" 
are  not  against  federal  handouts— only 
against  the  "Interference"'  that  sometimes 
comes  with  them.  But  if  the  President  is  se- 
rious about  making  everyone  share  the  pain, 
he  can  hardly  justify  leaving  the  water  proj- 
ects practically  untouched.  Mr.  Reagan  has 
asked  the  Northeast  to  accept  its  share  of 
the  sacrifice.  He  should  give  the  Sunbelt  the 
same  opportunity.* 


PENNSYLVANIA:  300  YEARS  OP 
PROGRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  begin- 
ning March  14,  Pennsylvanians  will 
celebrate  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  Those  300  years  mark 
the  development  of  the  United  States 
from  its  infancy  as  a  dependent  colony 
to  maturity. 

Pennsylvanians  can  take  pride  in  the 
role  our  State  has  played  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  Nation.  Known  as  the 
Keystone  State.  Pennsylvania  earned 
its  title  by  providing  vital  access  to  un- 
developed areas  lying  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies. 

The  factors  that  led  to  Pennsylva- 
nia's key  role  in  the  expansion  west- 
ward of  our  Nation  and  the  rise  of  our 
Commonwealth  as  an  industrial  force 
in  the  Nation  remain  prime  concerns 
that  will  continue  to  shape  Pennsylva- 
nia's path  in  the  future. 

Then,  as  now,  transportation  was  a 
vital  link  in  the  Nation's  development 
and  the  ability  of  Pennsylvania  to  pro- 
vide transportation  in  the  early  19th 
century  is  one  reason  the  Common- 
wealth earned  the  title  of  the  'Key- 
stone State." 

By  1932,  Pennsylvania  led  the 
Nation  in  improved  roads,  having 
more  than  3.000  miles.  Pennsylvania's 
Conestoga  wagon  became  the  typical 
transport  of  westward-moving  pio- 
neers, and  the  National  Road  passing 
through  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
was  a  main  western  highway. 

By  1840,  the  groundwork  for  Penn- 
sylvania's industrial  greatness  had 
been  laid.  Foundries,  rolling  mills,  and 
machine  shops  became  numerous,  and 
by  the  Civil  War,  Pennsylvania  rolled 
half  the  Nation's  iron.  I  believe  that 
the  location  of  the  State,  its  rich  re- 
sources, and  the  enterprise  of  its  citi- 
zens may  be  considered  the  basic  rea- 
sons for  this  industrial  advance. 

The  industrial  expansion  which  was 
evident   in    1860   continued   unabated 
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until  the  Keystone  State  emerged  as 
second  in  population  among  the 
States.  Although  Pennsylvania  has 
fallen  back  somewhat  because  of  the 
continued  development  in  the  South 
and  West,  Pennsylvania  still  maintains 
its  basic  strengths  with  a  skilled  work 
force  and  considerable  mineral  re- 
sources in  coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas, 
and  cement. 

From  March  14.  1981,  to  April  2, 
1983.  Pennsylvania  will  celebrate  the 
tercentenary  of  its  foimding.  May  this 
period  be  used  not  only  to  reflect  on 
our  history  but  also  to  project  toward 
our  future. 

As  Pennsylvania  contemplates  an 
economic  resurgence,  the  importance 
of  its  location— and  the  need  to  main- 
tain an  efficient  transportation 
system— cannot  be  overestimated.  For 
Pennsylvania  to  continue  as  the  Key- 
stone State,  the  link  must  be  provided 
between  what  must  be  a  growing  inter- 
national trade  with  our  allies  and  the 
resources  that  will  be  produced  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  inner  regions  of 
the  Nation.* 


TOM  LILLICO.  A  UNIQUE 
INDIVIDUAL 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 


or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
eulogy  for  a  great  man  from  Arizona, 
Tom  Lillico.  The  statement  is  written 
by  the  Arizona  Republic's  sports  direc- 
tor, Verne  Boatner. 

Tom  Lillico  was  an  important  figure 
in  the  sports  world,  but  also  had  a 
great  influence  on  Arizona  politics  and 
government  actions.  But  more  impor- 
tant  than   these   contributions,   Tom 
was  a  beautiful  person  who  left  his  im- 
print on  everyone  who  came  in  contact 
with  him.  I  wish  you  all  could  have 
known  this  unique  individual. 
The  article  follows: 
ASU  "Monster"  Born  in  Late  1930"s 
(By  Verne  Boatner) 
When  I  returned  from  a  week  out  of  town. 
I  found  a  note  on  my  desk. 

■  Blind  Tom"  Lillico  died  while  you  were 
away.""  it  read. 
I  had  even  missed  the  funeral. 
He  must  have  had  a  premonition  of  death. 
I  only  wish  that  I  could  have  been  that 
clairvoyant  at  the  time. 

As  was  our  custom  buUt  over  many  years, 
we  met  for  lunch  several  weeks  ago. 

It  had  been  a  whUe.  I  had  put  him  off  sev- 
eral times.  But  the  last  time  he  called,  his 
voice  was  so  insistent  that  I  could  not 
refuse.  It  was  not  like  him  to  press. 

"I've  got  something  for  you."  he  said,  so  I 
returned  to  the  car  and  collected  the  tools 
of  my  trade. 

"One  condition.'"  he  said,  after  ordering  a 
round  of  drinks.  "I  don't  want  any  of  this 
printed  as  long  as  I'm  alive." 
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I  was  convinced  then  that  one  of  the  wit- 
tiest guys  I  knew  was  setting  me  up,  as  he 
had  80  often,  for  one  of  his  tall  tales. 

"As  you  know, "  he  began.  "I've  spent  the 
greater  part  of  50  years  working  for  the  bet- 
terment of  sports  at  Arizona  State." 
How  well  I  knew. 

When  I  arrived  on  the  Arizona  scene  In 
the  early  '60s.  Tom  Lillico  already  was  a 
legend. 

His  fame,  or  In  certain  circles  I  suppose  it 
would  be  termed  Infamy,  centered  on  a  1937 
escapade  he  engineered  that  resulted  in 
spiriting  three  of  Arizona's  top  high  school 
players— Walt  Ruth.  Wayne  Pitts  and  Rex 
Hopper— off  the  University  of  Arizona 
campus  and  into  the  ranks  of  Arizona  State 
Colleges  football  team  in  Tempe.  It  was  the 
dawning  of  footbaU  respectability  at  the 
sleepy  teacher"s  college  on  the  l>anks  of  the 
Salt  River. 

A  three-sport  star  at  ASC.  Lillico  returned 
in  1937  as  graduate  manager  of  athletics 
(equivalent  to  athletic  director  today).  He 
served  in  that  post,  with  time  out  for  World 
World  II.  untU  July  1.  1949. 

He  also  was  state  chairman  of  the  BAarch 
of  EMmes.  a  baseball  scout  for  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers.  sUte  sports  representative  for  the 
National  Polio  Foundation,  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  a  state  Senate  seat,  and  the 
mastermind  behind  the  statewide  drive  (set- 
tled during  an  election)  that  raised  ASC  to 
university  status  In  1958.  In  short,  he  was  a 
"doer"  that  many  called  on. 

"I  admit  I  bent  a  few  rules  when  I  was 
head  of  ASC  athletics,"  he  said.  "But  there 
weren't  that  many  rules  in  those  days,  and 
they  weren't  that  iron-clad. 

"But  I  don't  like  what  I  see  out  there 
today.  We've  created  a  monster  that  has 
brought  shame  on  our  university. 

"1  gave  a  few  starving  country  boys  from 
the  Depression  era  a  chance  for  a  college 
education.  Back  then,  college  was  for  the 
well-to-do. 

"But  we  turned  out— and  when  I  say  we.  I 
also  Include  NAU  (Northern  Arizona  Uni- 
versity) and  the  Uof  A— athletes  who  later 
became  the  leaders  of  this  state.  I  defy  you 
to  go  Into  the  smaUest  hamlet  in  this  state 
and  not  be  able  to  find  a  community  leader 
who  doesnt  owe  a  debt  to  those  puny  work- 
scholarships  we  handed  out.  They  were 
country  bojrs  who  would  never  have  gotten 
off  the  farm  except  for  people  like  me. 

"But  you  see  what  Arizona  State  is  doing 
today?  Taking  a  token  5  percent— maybe— of 
Arizona  kids.  You  realize  who  the  heU's 
paying  for  those  universiUes?  Tou  and  me. 

"Whizzer  (Wilford)  White's  been  called 
the  greatest  footbaU  player  in  the  school's 
history.  But  he  wouldn't  get  a  second  look  if 
he  was  coming  out  of  high  school  today. 
He'd  have  to  go  to  some  place  like  Cal  Poly- 
Pomona.  Why.  his  son  Danny  wouldn't  have 
gotten  a  scholarship  if  some  of  us  old-timers 
hadn't  raised  hell. 

"But  those  coaches  out  there  today  claim 
Arizona  kids  aren't  good  enough  to  play  for 
them.  But  have  you  noticed  they're  good 
enough  to  play  everywhere  else  in  the  coun- 
try? 

"We've  got  a  huge  athletic  department 
with  so  many  people  nobody  can  remember 
their  names.  I  ran  an  athletic  department 
with  $2,500.  What  have  they  got,  $3  miUion, 
4,  5?  Nobody  knows,  because  they  keep  It  a 
secret.  I'd  love  for  (President)  Reagan  to 
send  me  in  there  and  say,  "Cut  out  the  dead- 
wood.' 

"And  those  coaches,  with  15  assistants 
and  all  kinds  of  contacts.  They've  got  to 
chase  off  to  New  Jersey  or  Dlinois.  check  in 
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to  the  fanciest  hotels,  wine  and  dine  the 
high  school  coaches  and— If  they  aren't  too 
hung  over  the  next  day— maybe  go  out  to 
the  schools  and  look  at  some  film.  They  end 
up  bringing  In  players  who  should  never  be 
In  college,  and  they  have  to  cheat  to  keep 
them  there. 

"And  once  those  kinds  leave  college,  what 
do  they  ever  give  back  to  this  state?  How 
many  Arizona  kids  did  they  deprive  of  a  col- 
lege education?  You  try  to  tell  me,  with  150 
schools  In  Arizona,  that  I  can't  get  22  play- 
ers who  can  play  with  anybody  In  the  U.S.? 

"Bull  .  .  .!  I  did  It  40  years  ago.  And  I  had 
damned  little  to  offer  them  then." 

Two  or  three  days  later,  he  called  me. 

He  was  having  second  thoughts  about 
what  he  had  said.  He  was  afraid  it  might 
offend  some  old  friends. 

We  talked  it  out.  I  moUifled  him,  but  I'm 
not  certain  I  completely  convinced  him  that 
his  true  friends  wouldn't  mind. 

That's  the  reason  I've  wrestled  with  my 
conscience  for  the  last  couple  of  weeks. 

I  finally  decided  to  write  it. 

I  think  he  would  have  wanted  It  that 
way.* 
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gifted  man  and  his  loss  is  our  loss,  in 
the  deepest  sense.* 


IN  HONOR  OP  ANTHONY 
KKT.T.ERS  RETIREMENT  FROM 
THE  CONNECTTICUT  COMMIS- 
SION ON  THE  ARTS 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  express 
my  great  admiration  and  esteem  for 
Mr.  Anthony  Keller,  who  will  be  retir- 
ing this  March  17  from  the  Connecti- 
cut Commission  on  the  Arts  as  its  ex- 
ecutive director.  He  will  be  turning  the 
reins  of  the  commission  over  to  a  most 
able  successor.  Mr.  Gary  Young,  so  pa- 
trons of  the  arts  in  Connecticut  can 
rest  assured  of  the  continued  high 
caliber  work  of  the  commission.  But 
the  great  efforts  of  Mr.  Keller  well  de- 
serve commendation. 

In  the  15  years  that  Mr.  Keller  acted 
as  director  to  the  commission,  he  insti- 
tuted a  great  number  of  programs  for 
the  benefit  of  the  arts  in  Connecticut. 
As  a  former  board  member  of  the 
American  Council  for  the  Arts,  and  a 
State  representative  on  boards  and 
panels  of  the  National  Elndowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  Assembly  of  State 
Art  Agencies.  Mr.  KeUer  brought  con- 
siderable expertise  to  bear  on  his 
work.  With  a  $2  million  annual 
budget.  Mr.  Keller  promoted  such 
projects  as  the  development  of  a 
monthly  statewide  calendar  of  cultur- 
al activities,  a  retrospective  on  300 
years  of  Connecticut  architecture,  a 
dance  company-in-residence  program, 
and  an  artists-in-schools  project.  Per- 
haps most  importantly.  Mr.  Keller  was 
the  prime  mover  of  the  first  economic 
impact  study  of  the  art  industry  in 
Connecticut. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  blos- 
somed under  the  arts  tutelage  of  this 


ESTATE  TAXES  ALTERNATE 
VALUATION  DATE 


HON.  ROBIN  L  BEARD 

OF  TrNNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  a  bill  which  would 
alleviate  asi  inequity  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  relating  to  the  valua- 
tion of  property  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses. 

Under  existing  law,  the  estate  of  a 
decedent  may  elect  to  use  an  "alter- 
nate valuation  date"  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  value  of  the  estate  for 
estate  tax  purposes.  The  alternate  val- 
uation date  is  the  date  6  months  after 
the  date  of  death.  This  rule,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  economic  decline 
of  the  1930's,  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  inequity  of  imposing  the  estate  tax 
on  the  date  of  death  value  of  property, 
if  that  value  declines  shortly  after  the 
date  of  death. 

One  problem  with  the  existing  law  is 
that  the  alternate  valuation  date  may 
be  used  only  if  it  is  elected  on  an 
estate  tax  return  that  is  filed  within 
the  prescribed  time.  This  rule  applies 
even  where  there  is  reasonable  cause 
for  the  failure  to  file  the  return  within 
the  prescribed  time.  Thus,  under  exist- 
ing law,  if  the  estate  tax  return  is  just 
1  day  late,  and  even  if  the  delay  is  due 
to  reasonable  cause,  the  estate  may 
not  use  the  alternate  valuation  date. 

The  effects  of  this  provision  of  the 
Pederal  estate  tax  law  are  Ulustrated 
by  the  case  of  the  estate  of  one  of  my 
Tennessee  constituents.  In  this  case, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  value  of  the  estate 
declined  severely  during  the  6  months 
following  death,  yet  the  alternate  val- 
uation date  election  was  denied  be- 
cause the  return  was  filed  late.  The  es- 
tate's return  could  not  be  filed  on  time 
because  the  estate's  coexecutor  re- 
quired open-heart  surgery  1  month 
before  the  return  was  due,  and  no  one 
else  could  accumulate  the  information 
necessary  to  fUe  the  return  on  time. 
As  a  result,  the  amount  of  death  tax 
due  is  actually  double  the  amount 
which  would  be  due  if  the  election  of 
the  alternate  valuation  date  were  ap- 
plicable. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  harsh 
result  serves  any  legitimate  policy  of 
the  tax  law.  The  alternate  valuation 
date  is  intended  to  and  should  apply  if 
the  decedent's  property  has  severely 
decreased  in  value,  even  if,  for  some 
reason,  the  return  is  filed  late.  Accord- 
ingly, this  bill  would  permit  an  estate 
to  elect  the  alternate  valuation  date 
on  a  late  return.  The  bill  would  not, 
however,  change  any  of  the  existing 
penalties  for  the  late  filing  of  a  return. 
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Similar  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
House  and  Senate  and  considered  by 
the  96th  Congress.  While  there  was 
imanimous  agreement  that  the  rule  of 
current  law  was  wrong  and  should  be 
changed,  there  was  some  disagreement 
over  the  appropriate  effective  date  of 
this  change  in  law.  As  introduced,  the 
bill  provided  relief  from  the  harsh 
consequences  of  current  law  for  es- 
tates of  decedents  dying  before  the 
date  of  enactment  even  if  the  tax 
return  was  filed  late. 

The  Treasury  Department  did  not 
object  to  providing  relief  for  estates  of 
decedents  dying  in  prior  years.  Howev- 
er, the  Treasury  Department  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  transitional  rule  in 
the  form  In  which  it  was  proposed  be- 
cause many  estates  which  were  unfair- 
ly treated  under  the  current  law  would 
not  have  been  able  to  qualify  for 
relief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  did  not  want  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  all  the  estates  of  de- 
cedents dying  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment because  such  a  broad  rule 
would  have  caused  great  administra- 
tive problems.  Thus,  in  order  to  over- 
come the  Treasury  Department  reser- 
vations, it  was  necessary  to  find  a  rule 
that  would  be  fair  to  as  many  estates 
as  possible,  without  raising  difficult 
problems  of  administration. 

In  response  to  the  concerns  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  bill  as  in- 
troduced today  contains  a  modified  ef- 
fective date  provision.  I  believe  the  ef- 
fective date  provision  is  fair  and  that 
it  will  not  give  rise  to  administrative 
difficulties.  The  effective  date  of  the 
amendment  to  the  alternate  valuation 
date  provision  is.  generally,  for  dece- 
dents dying  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. However,  estates  of  decedents 
dying  before  the  date  of  enactment 
will  be  entitled  to  elect  to  apply  the 
new  rule  provided  that  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  making  adjustments  in 
estate  tax  is  still  open.  Assuming  the 
statute  of  limitations  is  still  open  and 
the  executor  makes  an  election  under 
section  2032(c),  in  accordance  with 
this  new  legislation,  the  statute  of 
limitations  will  remain  open  for  2 
years  in  order  to  permit  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  audit  the  estate 
and  propose  any  necessary  adjust- 
ments to  the  estate's  tax  liability. 

I  am  informed  that,  in  addition  to 
the  estate  of  my  constituent,  there  are 
several  other  estates  which  would  be 
benefited  by  the  effective  date  of  the 
new  bill.  Although  the  total  number  of 
estates  which  could  be  benefited  by 
the  effective  date  provision  is  uncer- 
tain, because  of  the  special  nature  of 
the  alternate  valuation  date  election 
provision  it  is  likely  that  the  total 
number  of  estates  affected  in  prior 
years  would  be  very  small.  Clearly, 
then,  the  effective  date  will  not  give 
rise  to  difficult  administrative  prob- 
lems. 
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During  the  96th  Congress,  I  know 
many  supported  a  retroactive  effective 
date.  Certainly,  the  circumstances  of 
the  estate  of  my  constituent  present  a 
strong  case  for  such  a  rule.  The  proce- 
dural requirements  of  the  estate  tax 
law  were  not  complied  with  because 
the  coexecutor  had  open-heart  surgery 
sind  an  estate  tax  return  could  not  be 
prepared  and  filed  on  time.  For  this 
minor  procedural  deficiency  under 
these  extreme  circumstances,  the 
estate  tax  rule  of  current  law  imposes 
an  unreasonable  burden  which  nearly 
doubles  the  amount  of  estate  tax  that 
would  otherwise  be  due. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  with  the  change 
in  the  effective  date  provision,  the 
Treasury  Department  will  support  the 
legislation  during  the  97th  Congress.* 


THE  MEANING  OF  A  FAMILY 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF  NFW  JERSiry 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
conjunction  with  National  Family 
Week  of  1980.  the  South  Jersey  con- 
gregations of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  and  the 
Suburban  Newspaper  Group  spon- 
sored an  essay  contest  on  the  topic 
"What  My  Family  Means  to  Me." 

I  am  extremely  gratified  to  inform 
you  that  one  of  the  two  winning 
essays  in  this  contest  was  written  by 
Miss  Carolyn  Hoppe,  a  senior  at  Moor- 
estown  High  School,  located  in  my 
own  hometown  of  Moorestown,  N.J. 

At  a  time  when  the  family,  the  key- 
stone to  our  entire  social  fabric,  is  in- 
creasingly under  pressure  from  many 
outside  forces  in  our  society.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  the  insights 
provided  by  Miss  Hoppe  into  the  give 
and  take  of  family  development. 

I  strongly  agree  with  Miss  Hoppe's 
assessment  that  having  a  strong 
family  life  provides  a  sturdy  founda- 
tion for  the  rest  of  one's  life.  I  feel 
Miss  Hoppe's  essay  is  an  encouraging 
sign  that — contrary  to  popular  percep- 
tions—the American  family  is  alive 
and  well  and  stiU  provides  us  with  our 
best  hope  for  the  future. 

The  essay  follows: 

What  My  Pamh-y  Means  To  Me 
(By  Carolyn  Hoppe) 

My  family  is  the  most  precious  gift  I  have. 
I  cherish  them  above  all  things.  I  sp)end 
more  time  with  them  than  I  do  with  anyone 
else. 

At  home  I  am  among  people  who  under- 
stand and  know  me  best.  I  feel  a  great  sense 
of  self-worth,  they  make  me  feel  Important. 
With  my  family  I  feel  secure,  needed  and 
wanted. 

There  is  great  happiness  and  joy  in  be- 
longing to  a  family.  A  sense  of  belonging  to 
a  group— not  being  alone,  being  loved  by 
family  members,  loving  other  family  mem- 
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bers.  having  a  place  at  the  table,  having  a 
place  to  sleep,  using  family  property,  shar- 
ing Joys  and  sorrows  with  family  members 
who  care,  having  someone  to  care  for  me 
when  I  am  ill.  These  are  aU  privileges  of 
being  In  a  family. 

We  as  a  family  work  together,  play  to- 
gether, learn  together  and  worship  together 
in  love  and  harmony.  My  family  has  made 
me  what  I  am  In  all  aspects. 

FYom  them  I  have  learned  to  develop  my 
personality.  I  have  learned  many  good 
qualities.  I  have  learned  to  \>e  sensitive  to 
others,  to  give  of  myself,  time,  and  talent.  I 
share  with  my  family  things  I  have  learned. 

Home  Is  the  place  I  have  gained  the  most. 
I  leam  by  their  example  of  love,  and  affec- 
tion, respect,  and  trust.  Because  I  feel  good 
about  my  family,  I  can  feel  good  about 
myself. 

My  parents  have  provided  me  with  experi- 
ence to  help  me  grow  to  have  a  life  of  my 
own.  My  sisters  and  brothers  also  have  an 
Influence  upon  my  life.  They  contribute  to 
the  atmosphere  of  our  home. 

Not  only  do  they  Influence  me.  but  I  also 
Influence  them.  We  aU  help  each  other.  It  is 
a  give  and  take  process. 

My  family  has  given  me  everything  I  have 
ever  wanted  and  needed  and  so  much  more! 
I  feel  so  blessed  to  have  such  a  special 
family  to  teach  and  support  me.  Having  a 
strong  family  helps  me  to  have  a  sturdy 
foundation  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

My  family  Is  not  perfect,  but  we  strive  to- 
gether to  become  better.  We  know  the 
family  Is  an  extremely  important  unit  and 
we  try  to  build  that  unit  up. 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  family,  for  what 
they  represent,  who  they  are,  and  all  they 
have  given  to  me.  They  are  the  most  Impor- 
tant part  of  my  live  and  will  be  forever. 

Often  I  regret  the  day  when  I  shall  have 
to  leave  them.  One  day  I  shall  add  another 
link  to  that  chain,  and  have  a  family  of  my 
own.  The  family  is  a  vital  function  for  it 
prepares  the  way  for  one's  own  life  and 
place  in  the  world. 

For  all  these  reasons  my  family  is  impor- 
tant. They  made  me  what  I  am.  they  taught 
me  to  have  wisdom  and  values,  they  gave 
me  all  that  I  have. 

I  am  so  grateful  to  have  such  a  family 
who  cares.* 


SOUTH  AFRICA'S  PACE  PROJECT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF  ARIZOHA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  one 
relies  entirely  on  certain  newspapers 
for  a  perspective  of  South  African  life, 
one  might  gain  the  impression  that  it 
is  static,  rooted  in  the  rigidities  of  the 
original  apartheid  system,  a  system  all 
Americans  wish  to  see  progressively 
and  peacefully  ended. 

In  a  recent  interview  President 
Reagan  observed  that  many  South  Af- 
ricans themselves,  black  and  white, 
were  committed  to  that  same  objec- 
tive, and  deserved  the  encouragement 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  employment  of  blacks  in 
South  Africa  and  their  equal  treat- 
ment by  American  companies  doing 
business  there  have  an  important  rel- 
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evance.  And  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  in  part  due  to  the  applicability 
of  the  so-called  Sullivan  principles— a 
set  of  labor  arrangements  and  employ- 
ment practices  worked  out  by  Rev. 
Leon  Sullivan  of  Philadelphia  and  vol- 
untarily implemented  by  many  U.S. 
firms  located  there— and  in  part  to  the 
natural  extension  to  the  South  Afri- 
can scene  of  American  attitudes  and 
practices,  U.S.  companies  have  indeed 
shown  the  way  in  which  all  business 
endeavors  in  South  Africa  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  enhancement  of  black  skills 
and  opportunities. 

A  key  example  is  the  PACE  project 
supported  by  members  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  Johan- 
nesburg suburb  of  Soweto.  This 
project  involves  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  private  school,  em- 
phasizing commerce  and  trade  curricu- 
la, which  wiU  serve  at  the  outset  to 
train  hundreds  of  young  blacks  to  fill 
the  growing  technological  needs  of  the 
rapidly  industrializing  South  African 
economy.  It  is  a  project  which  has  re- 
ceived the  enthusiastic  endorsement 
of  such  black  African  leaders  as  Zulu 
Chief  Gatsha  Buthelezi.  Dr.  Motlana. 
Bishop  Tutu,  Soweto's  Mayor  Theba- 
hali,  and  many  others.  Recently,  the 
newly  appointed  headmaster.  Rex 
Pennington,  and  his  vice  principal. 
Senior  Master  Oswald  Mtshali,  visited 
the  United  States  to  examine  methods 
of  bilingual  teaching  which  might  be 
adopted  to  serve  their  multilingual 
student  population.  While  in  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Pennington  and  Mr. 
Mtshali— a  distinguished  Zulu  poet- 
spent  some  valuable  time  in  our  De- 
partment of  Eklucation.  They  were 
given  leads  with  respect  to  ongoing 
projects  of  mutual  interest,  and  visited 
many  parts  of  the  country,  including 
my  favorite  State.  An  article  describ- 
ing that  visit  in  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  House  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  Feb.  3.  19811 

South  Africam  Pair  Sees  Bilimc0al  Class 

nt  Action 

(By  Eton  Wame) 

Their  students  speak  Zulu.  Xhosa. 
Tswana,  Sotho.  Venda.  Tsonga  and  Pedi. 

Headmaster  Kex  Pennington  and  Senior 
Master  Oswald  Mtshali  must  teach  the 
youngsters  Elnglish. 

So  they  left  South  Africa  and  stopped  at 
several  American  cities— including  Phoenix, 
where  they  observed  a  Phoenix  Union  High 
School  District  class  where  English  is 
taught  as  a  second  langiiage. 

"We  will  open  the  first  private  school  for 
blacks."  said  Pennington.  'Our  students 
come  from  different  tribes  and  speak  little 
or  no  English." 

The  school,  outside  Johannesburg  in  the 
black  Soweto  District,  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
South  Africa— an  organization  composed  of 
giant  D.S.  firms  with  operations  there. 

The  American  corpwrations  are  providing 
much  of  the  money  (six-million  rand,  equiv- 
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•lent  to  $7.5  million)  to  finance  construction 
of  the  Pace  Commercial  College,  to  open  In 
June. 

The  CofC  also  sponsored  the  trip  of 
Mtshali  and  Pennington  to  New  York, 
Washington.  St.  Louis.  Phoenix  and  Israel. 
In  the  latter  country  they  will  delve  Into 
how  immigrant  Jews  learned  Hebrew  in  a 
hurry. 

Pennington  retired  from  a  post  of  head- 
master of  a  private,  white  school  and  ac- 
cepted the  Pace  assignment  because  "I  had 
given  my  entire  career  to  privileged  whites 
and  wanted  to  help  disadvantaged  blacks." 

Mtshali,  a  Zulu  educated  at  New  York's 
Columbia  University,  observed  that  "blacks 
are  part  and  parcel  of  South  African  society 
.  .  We  have  a  share  of  developing  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country." 

There  Is  a  terrible  shortage  of  skilled 
manpower  in  South  Africa's  mushrooming 
economy  and  the  Pace  school  will  teach 
blacks  such  things  as  the  computer  sciences, 
typing,  accounting,  math  and  business  man- 
agement. 

The  grades  will  be  eight  through  12  and 
Mtshali  said,  'It  is  anticipated  many  will  go 
on  to  college  and  become  leaders  In  society. 
South  Africa  currently  has  no  blacks 
trained  in  management." 

Permington  said  the  firms  which  formed 
the  American  CofC  "told  us  they  can  absorb 
all  our  graduates." 

One  thing  the  visitors  learned  here  is  how 
Linda  Bacon  teaches  Hispanics,  Vietnamese 
and  others  how  to  get  started  in  English 
through  sign  language  and  looking  at  pic- 
tures in  what  resemble  children's  coloring 
books. 

Mtshali  said  he  was  glad  to  get  out  of 
chilly  St.  Louis  into  the  Arizona  sunshine.* 


CUBA  SI.  YANQUIS  NO 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Suburbanite  Economist  newspaper  is  a 
daily  publication  serving  the  south 
suburban  area  of  Chicago.  In  their 
March  1  edition,  the  Economist  edito- 
rialized on  the  recent  foreign  policy 
developments  regarding  Mexico  and 
our  other  Latin  American  neighbors. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Cuba  Si.  Yanquis  No 

President  Lopez  Portillo  of  Mexico  had  a 
pleasant  meeting  with  Ronald  Reagan 
before  the  latters  inauguration  as  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  pundits  said  the 
relationship  would  mean  closer  ties  between 
us  and  our  neighbor  to  the  South. 

The  first  test  came  a  few  days  ago  when 
U.S.  represenutives  tried  to  meet  with 
Lopez  Portillo  to  explain  our  opposition  to 
the  arms  being  supplied  leftist  guerrillas  in 
El  Salvador  by  Cuba  and  other  Communist 
nations. 

Mexico's  president  declined  to  meet  with 
the  American  delegation  and  instead  as- 
signed a  low-ranked  iinderling  who  made  it 
clear  that  Mexico  did  not  go  along  with  the 
UJ8.  stand  on  El  Salvador. 

Then  Lopez  Portillo  made  it  even  clearer. 
He  went  out  of  his  way  after  signing  a  trade 
agreement  with  Cuba  to  express  his  coun- 
try's continuing  close  friendship  with 
Castro,  a  deliberate  snub  to  Reagan  and  the 
United  SUtes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  have  tried  to  be  good  neighbors  with 
Mexico,  sending  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  tourists  there  and  buying  great  quanti- 
ties of  Mexican  goods,  including  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas.  at  the  same  time  we  are  providing 
homes  and  jobs  to  several  million  Mexicans 
who  have  fled  their  homeland  for  economic 
and  other  reasons. 

Friendship  is  a  two-way  street.  Will  Lopez 
Portillo  continue  to  give  us  the  cold  shoul- 
der as  did  his  predecessor.  Echevarria? 

We  hope  not.  Lopez  Portillo  and  others  in 
the  Mexican  government  should  realize  that 
friendship  with  the  Yanquis  is  more  to  their 
benefit— and  to  the  benefit  of  peace  in  this 
hemisphere— than  ties  with  Cuba. 

Cuba  no.  Yanquis  si  would  be  a  much 
better  attitude.* 


CANADIAN  RETIREMENT 
SAVINGS  PLANS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

or  CONNECTICtTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
developed  legislation  to  provide  a  tax 
incentive  for  working  men  and  women 
to  save  for  their  retirement  through 
an  expansion  of  the  indivludal  retire- 
ment Eiccount  system.  I  introduced 
this  legislation  on  March  5.  and  expla- 
nation of  which  is  contained  on  page 
H804  of  the  Record. 

The  Treasury  Department  has 
argued  against  an  expansion  of  IRA's 
because  they  believe  most  of  the  bene- 
fits go  to  the  upper  class.  In  this  con- 
nection I  asked  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  prepare  a  study  of  the  Canadi- 
an personal  registered  retirement  sav- 
ings plan— RRSP.  I  believe  a  fair  read- 
ing of  the  study  indicates  that  a  res- 
tnicted  IRA  system  which  brings  it 
closer  to  the  RRSP  system  would  sig- 
nificantly increase  participation  in 
IRA's  in  the  United  States  by  the 
middle  class.  Due  to  its  length.  I  will 
place  only  excerpts  from  the  study  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

Regis'tered  Retireicent  Savtngs  Plans 

Registered  Retirement  Savings  Plans 
(RRSPs)  were  Introduced  in  Canada  so  that 
sell-employed  individuals  and  other  workers 
not  covered  by  a  pension  plan  could  be  en- 
couraged to  save  for  their  retirement.  Be- 
giimlng  in  1957.  these  individuals  were  eligi- 
ble for  a  tax  deduction  for  contributions 
made  to  an  RRSP  and  could  defer  income 
taxes  on  their  contributions  and  any  inter- 
est, dividends,  and  other  income  produced 
by  their  savings.  Money  withdrawn  from  a 
matured  RRSP  is  taxed  as  ordinary  income. 
However,  the  individual  is  usually  in  a  lower 
income  bracket  at  retirement  and  therefore 
the  amount  of  income  tax  ultimately  paid  is 
usually  less. 

The  maximum  allowable  contribution  into 
an  RRSP  was  tnltlaUy  set  in  1957  at  10  per- 
cent of  earned  income  or  $2,500.  whichever 
amount  was  less.  Workers  already  covered 
by  a  pension  plan  could  also  set  up  an 
RRSP.  The  limit  for  these  persons  was  set 
at  the  lesser  of  10  percent  of  earned  Income 
or  $1,500,  minus  any  employee  contribution 
made  to  their  employer's  plan.  These  limits 
were  raised  in  1972,  to  the  lesser  of  20  per- 
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cent  or  (4.000  for  self-employed  and  other 
non-covered  persons,  and  the  lesser  of  20 
percent  or  $2,500  for  employees  covered  by 
a  pension  plan.  Ceilings  on  RRSP  contribu- 
tions were  again  raised  in  1977.  Presently, 
nonparticipants  In  an  employer-sponsored 
pension  plan— whether  employees  or  self- 
employed— may  contribute  20  percent  of 
earned  income  up  to  a  maximum  contribu- 
tion of  $5,500  per  year.  (This  also  applies  to 
a  pension  plan  member  whose  employer 
does  not  contribute  on  his  behalf  in  any 
year.)  Employees  who  belong  to  a  non-con- 
tributory pension  plan  are  permitted  to  con- 
tribute only  the  lesser  of  20  percent  of 
earned  Income  or  $3,500  into  an  RRSP.  But 
if  they  belong  to  a  contributory  plan,  that 
amount  is  reduced  by  their  pension  plan 
contributions— together  they  cannot  exceed 
$3,500.  Practically  all  public  employees  and 
about  half  of  the  private  sector  employees 
make  contributions  to  their  employer's 
plsin. 

The  contributions  and  earnings  on  a  ma- 
tured RRSP  may  be  used  to  purchase  a  life 
annuity.  However,  in  response  to  pressure 
from  the  Consumer  Association  of  Canada, 
holders  of  RRSP's  are  no  longer  forced  to 
buy  annuities  from  insurance  companies. 
Assets  may  also  be  transferred  to  a  Regis- 
tered Retirement  Income  Fund  (RRIF).  out 
of  which  there  must  be  paid  out  each  year 
an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  fund  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  divided  by  the 
number  of  years  from  the  annuitants'  age  to 
age  90. 

Contributions  to  an  RRSP  may  be  made  i 
only  until  age  71.  Contributions  made 
within  60  days  of  the  end  of  a  tax  year  may 
be  deducted  from  that  year's  income.  The 
purchaser  of  an  RRSP  may  withdraw 
money  from  a  plan  (or  plans)  before  it  has 
matured.  Although  the  amount  withdrawn 
would  be  included  as  taxable  income  in  the 
year  withdrawn,  there  is  no  tax  penalty  for 
early  withdrawal.  If  the  individual  leaves 
the  money  in  his  plan  and  converts  it  to  a 
life  annuity  no  earlier  than  age  65.  however, 
he  receives  the  first  $1,000  of  annuity  and 
pension  benefits  tax  free. 

A  matured  RRSP  can  be  converted  into 
one  of  various  available  life  atmuities.  These 
include  straight  life  annuities  which  pay  a 
monthly  benefit  until  the  purchaser  dies, 
period  certain  annuities  which  pay  benefits 
over  a  specified  period  of  time  (up  to  a 
maximum  of  15  years),  and  joint  life  annu- 
ities which  pay  equal  benefits  until  the 
death  of  the  last  spouse. 

If  the  purchaser  dies  before  the  RRSP 
has  matured,  a  spouse  who  is  claimed  as  a 
beneficiary  may  accept  the  proceeds  and 
pay  Income  tax  on  the  lump  sum.  buy  an  an- 
nuity and  pay  income  tax  on  the  amount  re- 
ceived each  year,  or  transfer  the  assets  into 
a  new  RRSP.  If  the  beneficiary  is  an  estate, 
income  tax  is  paid  on  the  lump  sum.  Other 
named  beneficiaries  have  the  option  of  re- 
ceiving the  full  sum  of  the  RRSP  at  once,  or 
withdrawing  smaller  amounts  each  year. 

irnLIZATION  OP  REGISTERED  RETIREMENT 
SAVINGS  PLANS 

Statistics  Canada  publishes  information 
showing  the  utilization  of  RRSP's.  The  data 
show  that  RRSP's  have  become  extremely 
popular  as  increasing  numbers  of  Canadians 
are  becoming  aware  of  their  advantages.  In 
the  1973  tax  year  some  785.000  individuals 
contributed  $992  million  into  this  retire- 
ment savings  vehicle;  two  years  later  in 
1975.  the  numbers  increased  to  a  little  over 
one  million  persons  whose  aggregate  contri- 
butions reached  $1.5  billion.  In  1976,  1.3  mll- 
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lion  persons  contributed  a  record  high  $2.1 
billion,  emphasizing  the  growing  importance 
of  RRSP's  in  Canada's  overall  retirement 
income  system. 

In  1976.  about  1.3  million  of  the  12.3  mil- 
lion tax  returns  filed  by  Canadians  claimed 
a  tax  deduction  for  a  contribution  to  an 
RRSP— an  overall  utilization  rate  of  about 
10.5  percent.  As  could  be  expected,  those 
tax  filers  in  the  higher  income  brackets  par- 
ticipated at  a  much  higher  rate  than  lower 
income  earners.  These  taxpayers  would  be 
more  likely  to  have  surplus  income  for  sav- 
ings and  would  have  more  to  gain  because  of 
their  higher  marginal  tax  rates.  About  32 
percent  of  the  tax  filers  in  the  $20,000- 
24.999  income  range  and  about  52  percent  in 
the  $25,000  and  over  range  contributed  to 
an  RRSP.  However,  fairly  significant  par- 
ticipation rates  were  found  in  the  $10,000- 
14.999  range  (11.9  percent)  and  $15,000- 
19.999  range  (20.8  percent).  Not  only  were 
the  participation  rates  higher  as  earnings 
increased,  but  the  average  amount  contrib- 
uted increased.  While  the  overall  average 
contribution  was  $1,638.  the  average  contri- 
bution in  the  $25,000  and  over  range  was 
$2,978— almost  three  times  as  large  as  in  the 
$10,000-14,999  range  ($1,053). 

Table  1  not  only  shows  the  RRSP  utiliza- 
tion rate  by  various  income  brackets 
(column  1),  but  also  the  percent  distribution 
of  both  the  number  of  actual  contributors 
(column  3)  and  the  amount  of  contributions 
(column  6).  For  instance,  the  table  shows 
that  11.9  percent  of  the  tax  filers  in  the 
$10,000-14.999  range  made  contributions  to 
an  RRSP.  These  tax  filers  represented  23.4 
percent  of  all  RRSP  contributors  but  ac- 
counted for  only  15  percent  of  all  contribu- 
tions. On  the  other  hand.  51.5  percent  of 
the  Ux  filers  in  the  $25,000  and  over  brack- 
et contributed  to  an  RRSP.  These  same  tax 
filers  represented  23.6  percent  of  all  RRSP 
contributors  but  accounted  for  42.9  percent 
of  all  RRSP  contributions.  Note  that  in 
1976  the  maximum  amount  that  could  be 
contributed  by  a  self-employed  individual  or 
an  individual  not  covered  by  an  employer 
pension  plan  was  $4,000.  and  $2,500  for  a 
participant  covered  by  an  employer  plan. 

TABLE  I.-UTILIZATK)N  OF  REGISTERED  RETIREMENT 

SAVINGS  PLANS  IN  CANADA  BY  INCOME  BRACKET,  1976 

[ioU  contTtuton  to  RRSP'sJ 
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TABLE  I.-UTILIZATION  OF  REGISTERED  RETIREMENT  SAV- 
INGS PLANS  IN  CANADA  BY  INCOME  BRACKET,  1976- 
Continue(J 
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Table  1.  Moreover,  there  is  a  much  higher 
utilization  rate  among  middle  income  Cana- 
dian workers  which  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing comparison,  drawn  from  Tables  1  and  4. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

Canadian  experience  with  their  Regis- 
tered Retirement  Savings  Plans  may  give  an 
insight  into  how  similar  tax  incentives 
might  be  utilized  in  the  United  States. 
While  the  Canadian  RRSP  program  dates 
back  to  1957,  the  Individual  Retirement  Ar- 
rangements available  in  the  United  States 
have  had  a  more  recent  and  more  modest 
beginning.  When  the  RRSP  program  first 
began  in  Canada,  the  contribution  limit  was 
set  at  $2,500.  IRAs,  however,  have  remained 
at  the  $1,500  contribution  limit  ever  since 
the  program  became  operational  In  1975. 
Moreover,  IRA's  are  available  only  to  indi- 
viduals not  covered  by  an  employer  spon- 
sored pension  plan.  In  Canada,  however, 
covered  workers  have  always  been  eligible. 

Proposals  to  increase  the  IRA  contribu- 
tion limits  in  the  United  States  or  to  permit 
Individuals  already  covered  to  also  save  for 
retirement  thru  an  IRA  were  generally  not 
endorsed  by  the  Carter  administration.  The 
chief  reason  cited  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  not  supporting  an  expansion  of  Ux 
incentives  for  retirement  savings  was  the 
potential  greater  utilization  of  an  expanded 
program  by  high  Income  earners.  In  this 
regard  the  Treasury  Department  produced 
the  following  table  on  IRA  utilization. 
Table  4  shows  that  for  those  with  $50,000  or 
more  income,  over  half  of  those  eligible  are 
estimated  to  utilize  an  IRA.  whereas  the 
overall  utilization  rate  of  Individuals  with 
Income  below  $20,000  was  less  than  5  per- 
cent. 

TABLE  4.-IN0IVIDUAL  RETIREMENT  ACCOUNTS,  1977: 
ESTIMATE  Of  UTILIZATWN  RATE  BY  INCOME  CLASS 
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The  4.6  percent  overall  IRA  utilization 
rate  in  Table  4  is  much  lower  than  the  10.5 
percent   RRSP    utilization    rate   shown    in 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  currently  thousands  of  Americans 
working  at  selling  or  supplying  Ameri- 
can goods  and  services  around  the 
globe.  However,  because  of  a  short- 
sighted aspect  of  current  D.S.  tax  law, 
there  are  fewer  and  fewer  Americans 
being  employed  by  American  enter- 
prises overseas  every  year. 

The  Presidents  Export  Council,  in  a 
report  dated  December  5,  1979.  con- 
cluded that  the  replacement  of  U.S. 
citizens  by  foreigners  in  overseas  jobs 
has  resulted  in  a  sharp  loss  of  Ameri- 
can business  abroad.  This  loss  of  busi- 
ness to  foreign  competition  has  re- 
duced the  number  of  U.S.  jobs  and  in- 
creased our  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit while  gaining  relatively  little  for 
the  Treasury  in  additional  tax  reve- 
nue—about $500  million. 

Large  corporations,  and  to  an  even 
greater  extent,  smaller  U.S.  businesses 
overseas  simply  cannot  afford  to  main- 
tain American  citizens  in  positions 
abroad  because  of  the  noncompetitive 
way  in  which  Americans  working 
abroad  are  taxed.  It  is  cheaper  to  hire 
foreign  nationals,  who  are  naturally 
more  inclined  to  favor  the  purchase  of 
non-American  equipment  and  services 
with  which  they  may  be  more  famil- 
iar. Would  a  British  manager  or  a 
Turkish  drilling  foreman  or  a  Prench 
procurement  specialist  be  likely  to 
order  American-made  components,  re- 
placement parts  or  servicing? 

To  address  this  problem  I  have  re- 
cently introduced  H.R.  2113,  the  Over- 
seas Workers'  Tax  Relief  Act,  which 
provides  for  an  off-the-top  income  ex- 
clusion of  $50,000  for  all  Americans 
working  overseas.  This  exclusion 
would  rise  to  $65,000  after  2  consecu- 
tive years  abroad. 

There  are  other  measures  pending  in 
the  House  which  offer  larger  exclu- 
sions or  exclude  all  foreign  earned 
income,  but  the  legislation  I  have  pro- 
posed is  aimed  primarily  at  groups 
such  as  business  agents  and  managers, 
construction  workers,  sales  representa- 
tives, teachers,  engineers,  oil  drillers, 
and  other  midlevel  American  workers 
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serving  in  positions  overseas.  These 
are  the  grroups  that  would  benefit 
most  from  a  $50,000  to  $65,000  exclu- 
sion. My  bill  is  not  aimed  at  six-figure 
executives  in  Paris  or  Rome,  though 
they  fill  a  vital  role  and  they  would 
also  benefit  proportionally  from  the 
increased  exclusion.  It  is  the  middle- 
income  overseas  worker  who  is  being 
priced  out  of  the  market  by  our 
present  system  of  taxation. 

If  we  are  serious  about  increasing 
America's  trade  share  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace,  we  must  alter  the 
existing  tax  law  as  it  applies  to  over- 
seas workers  in  order  to  remove  the 
present  finanqial  disincentive  to  the 
employment  of  American  citizens  by 
American  enterprises  overseas.  I  would 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  re- 
moving this  long-standing  barrier  to 
American  export  growth. 


GRAIN  EMBARGO  MUST 
CONTINUE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  strong  personal  feeling  that  the 
grain  embargo  imposed  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  must  be  continued.  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  we  should  consider 
increasing  the  embargo  on  a  number 
of  items  which  we  now  continue  to 
supply  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  point 
has  a  relationship  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  aggressive  activities  in  Latin 
America.  Africa,  and  Asia. 

I  wish  to  insert  an  article  by  colum- 
nist Allan  C.  Brownfeld.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  24.  Anaheim. 
(California)  Bulletin,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Soviet  grain  embargo.  This  article 
follows: 

Grain  Embargo  Must  CoimmiE 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

During  the  presidential  campaign,  Ronald 
Reagan  criticized  President  Carter  for  im- 
posing a  grain  embargo  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  in  response  to  Moscow's  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  He  said  it  was  unfair  to  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  should  be  lifted. 

Reagan's  criticism  of  the  grain  embargo 
was  one  of  the  low  points  of  his  campaign. 
He.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  and  the  other 
candidates  were  bidding  for  farm  votes  and 
took  Jimmy  Carter  to  task  for  one  of  the 
few  actions  he  took  during  four  years  in 
office  to  show  displeasure  with  mounting 
Soviet  aggression. 

The  argument  that  either  the  farmers  or 
any  other  group  of  Americans  have  an  in- 
herent right  to  trade  with  the  enemy  is.  of 
course,  fallacious.  Unfortunately,  many  in 
our  business  conununity  have  been  all  too 
willing  to  follow  Lenins  prescription  and 
sell  the  Soviet  Union  the  rope  with  which  to 
hang  us. 

Now.  as  president.  Ronald  Reagan  must 
decide  whether  to  keep  his  political  prom- 
ises to  the  farmers  or  to  maintain  the  grain 
embargo.  Other  than  some  self-serving 
spokesmen   for  farm  states— including  the 
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new  Secretary  of  Agriculture— there  are  few 
voices  to  be  heard  in  support  of  lifting  the 
embargo.  The  reasons  for  keeping  it  are.  on 
the  other  hand,  compelling. 

The  fact  is.  contrary  to  Reagan's  state- 
ments on  the  campaign  trail,  that  the  grain 
embargo  is  indeed  hurting  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  not  a  failure,  as  those  who  urge  lifting 
it  tell  us. 

Soviet  officials  from  Leonid  Brezhnev 
down  acknowledge  that  food  is  now  in  short 
supply  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Brezhnev  noted 
recently  that  the  country  was  having  grave 
trouble  "supplying  the  cities  and  industrial 
centers  with  such  foodstuffs  as  milk  and 
meat."  The  grain  embargo  forced  the  Soviet 
Union  to  pay  premium  prices  and  to  accept 
inefficiencies  in  transportation  as  Soviet 
buyers  scrambled  to  make  up  the  deficit  by 
purchases  in  other,  often  more  distant, 
parts  of  the  world. 

Experts  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
expect  the  grain  embargo  to  have  an  effect 
on  Soviet  meat  supplies  in  1980  and  1981.  In 
particular  the  feedgrain  shortage  could 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Soviets  to  meet 
their  overly  optimistic  five  year  plan  for 
meat  production.  A  decline  in  meat  con- 
sumption could  force  the  Soviet  government 
to  import  more  meat  from  Western  produc- 
ers. This,  in  turn,  would  significantly  raise 
the  cost  of  feeding  the  Soviet  population. 
Such  purchases  would  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  scarce  foreign  currencies  earned  by 
the  Soviets  on  the  world  market. 

A  report  issued  by  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion notes  that.  "There  could  be  far  reach- 
ing ramifications  in  the  high  prices  the  So- 
viets will  have  to  pay  for  alternative  grain 
supplies  and  greater  imports  of  meat.  U.S. 
intelligence  sources,  using  price  data  not 
usually  released  by  world  grain  companies, 
have  testified  that  the  Soviets  were  forced 
to  spend  at  least  $1  billion  more  in  premium 
priced  grain  than  they  would  have  paid  for 
American  grain  in  1979.  Spending  this  addi- 
tional hard  currency  on  grain  and  meat 
could  force  the  Soviets  to  forego  imports  of 
other  goods  and  technologies.  .  . " 

The  reasons  for  keeping  the  embargo, 
however,  go  far  beyond  the  question  of  how 
effective  it  has  been.  By  lifting  the  embargo 
we  would  send  the  Soviets  a  message  which 
is  the  opposite  of  the  one  President  Reagan 
and  Secretary  of  State  Haig  have  been  issu- 
ing rhetorically.  We  would  be  teUing  them 
that,  despite  the  fact  that  Soviet  troops 
remain  in  Afghanistan,  despite  continuing 
Soviet  expansionism  In  Angola.  Mozam- 
bique. Ethiopia,  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador— 
the  list  is  a  long  one— there  will  be  "business 
as  usual"  with  Washington.  Such  an  action 
will  tell  the  Soviets  far  more  about  real  U.S. 
intentions  than  any  number  of  harsh  state- 
ments. 

Upon  leaving  his  post  in  Moscow,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Thomas  J.  Watson  Jr.,  stated  that. 
"Until  the  Soviets  demonstrate  some  will- 
ingness to  behave  as  the  international  com- 
munity indicated  it  thought  they  should 
behave.  I  believe  we  should  stay  where  we 
are  with  the  actions  we  took."  He  said  that 
he  would  prefer  the  U.S.  to  link  an  end  to 
sanctions  with  a  "political  settlement  in  Af- 
ghanistan "  that  included  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  forces  "with  due  dispatch.''  Watson 
said:  "I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  I  think 
the  trade  thing  has  been  completely  effec- 
tive. But  I  still  think  that  what  we've  done 
was  right." 

Similarly,  former  Deputy  Secretary  of 
SUte  Warren  Christopher  says:  "The  grain 
embargo  was  imposed  with  two  purposes  in 
mind:  First,  to  keep  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
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Union  to  withdraw  from  Afghanistan  and. 
second,  to  show  the  Soviets  that  they  will 
have  to  pay  for  that  kind  of  brutal  agres- 
sion. I  think  we  ought  to  continue  the  em- 
bargo in  order  to  emphasize  the  price  the 
Soviets  are  paying  for  their  actions  in  Af- 
ghanistan." 

The  real  question  is  not  precisely  how  ef- 
fective the  embargo  has  been  but.  instead, 
as  the  Heritage  Foundation  study  states, 
".  .  .  whether  or  not  the  U.S.  wishes  to  con- 
tinue to  extract  a  price  from  the  Soviet 
Union  in  response  to  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, and  as  leverage  against  unantici- 
pated Soviet  actions  in  Poland. '  The  answer 
is  inescapable:  the  Embargo  should  be  con- 
tinued!* 


VIETNAM-ERA  VETERAN  JOB 
TAX  CREDIT  ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  honored  to  take  the  floor  today  in 
order  to  introduce  a  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve is  severly  needed  to  correct  one 
of  the  great  inequities  of  our  time.  It 
has  been  almost  6  years  since  the  fall 
of  Saigon.  South  Vietnam,  and  the  of- 
ficial exit  of  American  troops  from 
that  part  of  Southeast  Asia.  While  the 
Vietnam  war  may  have  ended  then,  it 
did  nothing  to  help  the  returning  vet- 
eran readjust  to  civilian  life. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  many  prob- 
lems these  young  people,  who  an- 
swered the  call  of  their  country,  expe- 
rienced upon  their  return  to  the 
States:  Cases  of  drug  abuse,  severe 
psychological  problems,  and  an  atti- 
tude by  many  civilians  about  the  war 
itself.  But  another  problem  faced 
them,  also:  unemployment.  Granted, 
these  individuals  were  entitled  to  re- 
claim the  job  they  had  left  before 
going  into  military  service,  but  in  most 
cases,  these  yoimg  people  were  either 
not  working  to  begin  with  when  draft- 
ed, had  just  left  school,  or  just  did  not 
have  a  skill  that  could  be  utilized  in 
the  job  market. 

Unemployment  among  Vietnam  vet- 
erans has  been  and  remains  stagger- 
ing. According  to  figures  released  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  469.000 
Vietnam  veterans  between  the  ages  of 
25  and  39  were  unemployed  in  January 
of  this  year.  This  compares  with 
270.000  unemployed  Vietnam  veterans 
just  1  year  earlier.  This  unemployed 
group  falls  primarily  in  the  30  to  39 
age  bracket.  At  the  average  age  of  34, 
these  individuals  have  wives  and  fami- 
lies to  support.  Sixty  percent  or  more 
are  ineligible  for  the  GI  bill  because 
the  10-year  delimiting  period  which  re- 
stricts the  use  of  benefits  has  passed 
for  them.  CETA  public  service  jobs  are 
not  a  viable  alternative,  especially  in 
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light  of  proposed  cuts  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Many  of  these  unemployed  veterans 
would  not  be  unemployed  if  their  mili- 
tary service  had  not  delayed  their 
entry  into  the  labor  force.  They  were 
the  last  hired  and  the  first  laid  off  or 
fired.  I  believe  it  is  time  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  put  the  war  behind  us  and 
pursue  a  program  that  will  reverse  the 
inequity  and  that  will,  in  turn,  restore 
these  peoples'  integrity  and  provide  in- 
centives to  them  to  be  a  productive 
member  of  society. 

There  is  currently  on  the  books  a 
law  that  provides  a  tax  credit  to  em- 
ployers who  hire  certain  Vietnam-era 
veterans.  However,  this  program  is  due 
to  expire  on  December  31.  1981.  and  it 
is  full  of  complicated  criteria  that  de- 
termines whether  or  not  employers 
can  take  advantage  of  this  program. 
Oftentimes,  it  is  this  verbiage  that  dis- 
courages prospective  employers.  While 
the  intent  of  this  program  is  good,  it 
does  not  go  far  enough  and  must  be 
continued.  Therefore.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  that  will  resolve 
these  deficiencies. 

My  bill,  the  Vietnam-era  Veteran 
Jobs  Tax  Credit  Act  of  1981,  provides 
for  a  3-year  extension,  until  December 
31,  1984,  of  the  basic  program  now  in 
existence.  Further,  it  will  increase 
from  $6,000  to  $10,000  the  amount  of 
salary  paid  to  a  qualifying  veteran  by 
an  employer  on  which  a  tax  credit  can 
be  taken  by  the  employer.  Under  my 
bill,  the  employer  would  be  eligible  for 
a  tax  credit  of  50  percent  on  the  first 
$10,000  paid  to  a  qualifying  veteran  in 
his  first  year  of  employment,  and  a  25 
percent  tax  credit  on  the  first  $10,000 
paid  during  the  second  year  of  em- 
ployment. Therefore,  an  employer 
could  receive  combined  tax  credit  of 
up  to  $7,500  for  the  2-year  period  of 
employment  of  a  Vietnam-era  veteran. 
This  credit  would  apply  to  any  em- 
ployer who  hired  any  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans, not  just  so-called  economically 
disadvantaged  veterans  of  this  era.  I 
chose  to  drop  this  terminology  be- 
cause under  current  law,  an  unem- 
ployed veteran  who  is  seeking  a  job 
may  not  be  a  member  of  an  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  family  as  is  cur- 
rently required;  thus,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  this  pro- 
gram. Also,  my  bill  increases  the  maxi- 
mum age  of  the  veteran  for  eligibility 
under  this  program  from  35  to  40 
years  of  age. 

Prom  the  economic  point  of  view, 
my  bill,  if  passed  in  current  form, 
would  provide  the  incentive  for  em- 
ployers to  hire  significant  numbers  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans,  thus  providing 
an  overall  increase  in  the  revenue  to 
the  Federal  coffers,  in  spite  of  the 
credit  given.  There  would  be  less  un- 
employment compensation,  general  as- 
sistance, and  food  stamps  paid  out.  We 
will  have  helped  establish  more  people 
as   productive   working   citizens   with 
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goals  and  objectives  and  something  for 
which  to  strive  and  continue  to  work. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill  that 
will  result  in  tremendous  benefits  to  a 
large  group  of  people  with  little  or  no 
cost  to  the  Government.  It  is  one  that 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  can 
support  without  being  inconsistent  in 
any  way  in  other  votes  on  the  econom- 
ic proposals  that  will  confront  us  this 
year.  This  bill  is  needed  and  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  you  can  sup[>ort  me  on 
it.« 


SUBJECT:  MICHAEL  McDERMOTT 
BULK  AND  FOREIGN  MAIL 
CENTER 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NTW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  designate  the  New 
York  Bulk  and  Foreign  Mail  Center  at 
Jersey  City,  in  my  district  in  New 
Jersey,  as  the  "Michael  McDermott 
Bulk  and  Foreign  Mail  Center." 

Often  legislation  of  this  type  is  cast 
aside  as  having  no  significance  other 
than  the  aggrandizement  a  Congress- 
man receives  from  his  district  for  in- 
troducing legislation  of  this  type.  As  I 
introduce  this  legislation  for  the 
second  time  here  in  Congress  let  those 
who  think  this  know  that  they  are 
mistaken.  They  are  mistaken  because 
this  piece  of  legislation  is  aimed  at  a 
higher  plateau,  the  issue  of  safety  in 
our  Nation's  post  offices. 

Michael  McDermott  lost  his  life  in 
an  industrial  accident  at  the  New  York 
Bulk  and  Foreign  MaU  Center  on  De- 
cember 15,  1979.  Mrs.  Christine 
McDermott,  the  widow  of  the  New 
Jersey  bom  postal  worker,  listened  for 
2  days  at  hearings  held  in  the  Hudson 
Coimty  Administration  Building  as 
witness  after  witness  testified  on  the 
dangerous  conditions  at  the  mail 
center. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings  in  early 
January  1980  I  vowed  to  bring  a  re- 
minder to  the  American  public  that 
safety  in  the  workplace  goes  beyond 
the  issue  of  productivity  to  the  very 
issue  of  life  and  death  itself.  The  re- 
naming of  this  center  in  Michael 
McDermott's  memory  will  serve  as  a 
perpetual  reminder  of  the  unsafe 
working  conditions  that  caused  his 
death  and  are  responsible  for  count- 
less injuries  to  other  postal  employees. 

After  Michf  el  McDermott's  death 
and  the  subsequent  hearings  on  the 
operations  at  the  mail  center  approxi- 
mately $1  million  was  spent  to  up- 
grade the  machinery  utUized  in  the 
mail  processing  operations  in  another 
Postal  Service  episode  of  locking  the 
gate  after  the  horses  escape.  However, 
during  1980  two  more  postal  workers 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  were 
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mangled  to  death  in  conveyor  belts 
that  lacked  safety  devices. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
bill  which  would  allow  OSHA  to  play 
an  important  role  in  insuring  the 
safety  of  our  postal  workers.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  much  needed  piece  of  leg- 
islation failed  to  come  to  the  Senate 
floor  for  a  vote.  In  the  name  of  Mi- 
chael McDermott  and  those  countless 
others  who  have  been  injured  working 
for  the  Postal  Service  we  must  strive 
to  see  the  completion  of  the  legislative 
action  on  this  most  important  and  Im- 
mediate concern.  Further  delays  will 
only  cause  further  tragedies. 

We  must  have  legislation  guarantee- 
ing a  safe  workplace  for  postal  work- 
ers. The  continued  blind  adherence  to 
production  enhancement  over  person- 
al safety  must  stop.  The  renaming  of 
the  bulk  mail  center  for  Michael 
McDermott  will  serve  as  a  grim  re- 
minder of  the  consequences  of  such  a 
policy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
me  in  my  effort,  and  the  effort  of  the 
American  Postal  Workers  Union  led 
by  its  determined  and  outspoken  gen- 
eral president,  Moe  Blller,  to  rename 
the  foreign  mail  center  in  Jersey  City 
as  the  "Michael  McDermott  Bulk  and 
Foreign  Mail  Center." 

With  your  permission  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  an 
excellent  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  January  7 
of  this  year.  This  well-researched  arti- 
cle by  Joann  S.  Lublin  came  on  the  1 
year  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
hearings  I  held  on  Bfichael  McDer- 
mott's death: 

Postal  Worker  Deaths  ams  Imjukies 

Prompt  Demands  pos  Greater  Sapbtt 

(By  Joann  S.  Lublin) 

Washington.— The  VS.  Postal  Service 
prides  itself  on  moving  the  mail,  no  matter 
what. 

But  this  credo  leads  to  unsafe  work  condi- 
tions, outside  investigators  say.  and  may 
have  contributed  to  the  deaths  of  three 
postal  workers  using  mechanized  equip- 
ment. Postal  executives  say  the  service  has 
a  "strong  safety  program,"  but  they  concede 
it  hasn't  always  been  adequately  carried  out 
by  lower-level  supervisors. 

The  fatalities  have  led  to  congressional 
hearings  and  heightened  the  concern  of 
postal  unions  about  the  hazards  of  Postal 
Service  employment.  TTie  Independent  agen- 
cy's 673.000  employes  suffered  57.672  inju- 
ries in  1979.  giving  the  Postal  Service  an  oc- 
cupational injury  rate  that  is  one  of  the  fed- 
eral government's  worst  and  more  than 
twice  as  bad  as  private  industry's. 

A  NEW  THREAT 

About  15  postal  workers  die  annually  in 
job-related  accidents.  Vehicle  mishaps  have 
typically  been  the  cause.  When  a  conveyor 
belt  crushed  Jersey  City,  NJ.,  mail  handler 
Michael  McDermott  on  Dec.  15,  1979,  the 
death  was  the  first  due  to  the  recently  in- 
troduced mechanized  mail  processing.  Last 
November,  two  other  employes  were 
crushed  to  death  in  accidents  involving 
mechanized  equipment. 
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The  PostAl  Service's  safety  problem  is 
taking  its  toll  in  more  than  lost  lives  and 
limbs.  Worker  compensation  payments  have 
more  than  doubled  since  1975.  and  worker 
compensation  liability  totals  $800  million. 
"It's  costing  them  an  absolute  fortune  to  be 
unsafe."  says  an  expert.  "And  the  public  is 
paying  for  it,  either  in  taxes  or  in  the  price 
of  the  mail." 

Employe  morale  and  labor  relations  also 
are  suffering.  Postal  unions  intend  to  make 
safety  a  top  priority  when  contract  negotia- 
tions begin  in  late  April. 

BARGAINING  GOALS 

"We  shall  not  sit  idly  by  while  our  mem- 
bers are  struck  down  by  machinery,"  says 
William  Burrus.  executive  vice  president  of 
the  250,000-member  American  Postal  Work- 
ers Union,  the  biggest  of  three  main  postal 
unions.  The  APWU  president.  Moe  BiUer. 
says  safety  demands  will  include:  better 
equipment  maintenance  and  a  "clearer 
statement"  of  employes'  right  to  refuse  to 
work  under  unsafe  conditions. 

The  three  fatalities  also  may  prompt  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  union-backed  bill  that  would 
toughen  federal  supervision  of  postal  work- 
ing conditions.  The  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  but  died  in  the  Senate  last  year, 
would  let  the  Labor  Departments  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration 
bring  criminal  charges  against  postal  man- 
agers and  conduct  more  surprise  inspections 
than  it  can  currently. 

Senior  postal  officials  Insist  such  powers 
arent  necessary.  The  PosUl  Services  injury 
record  has  improved  in  the  last  three  years, 
"so  were  headed  in  the  right  direction." 
says  Carl  Ulsaker.  a  senior  assistant  post- 
master general.  Since  the  McDermott  death, 
he  goes  on.  top  management  has  stepped  up 
its  commitment  to  safety  with  expanded 
management-labor  safety  committees  and 
training  at  all  levels,  more  nurses,  doctors 
and  safety  engineers  and  quicker  attention 
to  equipment  repair. 

SECOND  TO  NONE 

Postmaster  General  William  Bolger  has 
said  he  sets  "no  budgetary  limits"  to  create 
a  safety  program  "that  is  second  to  none." 
In  the  fiscal  year  ended  Oct.  31,  1979.  the 
Postal  Service  spent  $48.4  million  on  safety 
and  health,  nearly  half  of  which  went  for 
weekly  employe  talks  on  safety.  But  Mr. 
Bolger  concedes  he  can't  drastically  reduce 
the  number  of  work  injuries  quickly.  Were 
dealing  with  a  bunch  of  human  beings  in 
this  world,  and  human  beings  make  mis- 
takes, deliberate  and  otherwise,"  he  .says. 

Safety  experts  disagree,  blaming  the 
Postal  Service's  poor  accident  record  on 
management's  failure  to  give  safety  the 
same  priority  as  moving  the  mail.  According 
to  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration investigators,  a  lax  safety  attitude 
seems  to  have  had  a  role  in  Mr.  McDer- 
mott's  death  at  a  Bulk  Mail  Center,  one  of 
21  big  parcel-processing  facilities  nation- 
wide. 

An  OSHA  investigation  determined  that 
several  safety  devices  had  been  deliberately 
removed  or  disconnected  from  the  conveyor 
belt  in  which  he  was  caught.  The  devices,  a 
bumper  guard  and  a  jam  relay,  would  have 
switched  off  the  belt,  but  they  weren't  being 
used,  to  mainuin  productivity  in  the  mail- 
glutted  center.  Employers  told  a  congres- 
sional hearing  that  bulk  mail  management 
was  aware  of  the  problem,  which  existed  on 
other  belU,  but  hadn't  corrected  it.  "Is  this 
what  a  life  is  worth  at  the  Postal  Service?  A 
sack  of  mail?"  asks  Christine  McDermott, 
the  employe's  widow. 
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Besides  the  Jersey  aty  facility.  OSHA  in- 
spected bulk  mail  centers  in  four  other 
cities  last  winter.  It  uncovered  thousands  of 
serious  and  "less  than  serious"  hazards— in- 
adequate machine  guards,  exposed  wiring 
and  a  lack  of  guardrails  and  protective  gear 
for  employes.  The  safety  violations  reflected 
an  attitude  that  "the  mail  must  get 
through, "  the  Labor  Department  agency 
concluded. 

Du  Pont  Co.  carried  out  a  broader  assess- 
ment of  the  Postal  Service's  safety  program 
last  summer— and  reached  similar  findings. 
Either  because  they  lack  training  or  ac- 
countability, line  supervisors  don't  accept 
responsibility  for  safety,  Du  Pont  said  in  a 
$174,417  report  commissioned  by  the  Postal 
Service. 

Du  Pont  safety  consultants  found  local 
safety  efforts  "are  either  weak,  ineffective 
or  not  followed. "  They  suggested  numerous 
remedial  steps,  including  adoption  of  a  phi- 
losophy that  postal  managers  "make  safety 
equal  to  productivity"  and  that  all  injuries 
can  be  prevented. 

SLOW  PROGRESS 

Despite  these  investigations  and  Mr. 
Bolger's  subsequent  actions,  union  leaders 
say  workers  who  complain  about  unsafe 
conditions  continue  to  be  ignored  or  har- 
assed. The  slow  correction  of  defects  may 
have  been  a  factor  in  the  Nov.  6  death  of 
Los  Angeles  mechanic's  helper  Reymundo 
Lara.  He  became  entangled  in  a  moving  con- 
veyor belt  after  first  failing  to  turn  it  off  at 
a  switch  85  feet  away.  But  three  months 
earlier,  the  post  office's  safety  officer  had 
proposed  installing  cutoff  switches  on  the 
doors  of  wire  cages  entered  by  employes 
such  as  Mr.  Lara  in  order  to  clean  conveyor 
belts.  (Newer  cages  have  such  devices;  older 
ones  lacked  them.) 

"It's  just  clear  that  the  (Bolger)  program 
isn't  reaUy  being  put  into  effect  out  in  the 
field."  says  Michael  Hudson,  staff  director 
for  Democratic  Rep.,  Mickey  Leland  of 
Texas,  who  has  held  hearings  on  postal 
safety.  The  Postal  Service's  Mr.  Ulsaker  dif- 
fers, saying  the  switches  weren't  added 
before  the  Lara  death  because  local  man- 
agement didn't  view  the  deficiency  "as  a 
hazard  of  imminent  danger:  we  had  had 
that  equipment  for  30  years  without  injur- 
ing people." 

The  Postal  Service  isn't  "callous  about 
safety,"  the  senior  assistant  postmaster  gen- 
eral asserts.  However,  he  says,  "We  do  have 
a  system  in  which  every  day  300  million 
pieces  come  in  and  have  to  be  moved.  .  .  . 
We  can't  say.  Hey  fellows,  just  because 
we've  slipped  in  the  safety  business,  you 
have  to  make  it  higher  priority  to  moving 
the  mail.'  "• 


PERCEPTIONS  OP  THE  REAGAN 
ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  unexpectedly,  controversy  is  be- 
ginning to  brew  over  the  Presi(ient's 
economic  recovery  package.  Some 
folks  believe  the  tax  portion  of  the 
proposal  is  inappropriate;  others  be- 
lieve that  we  should  cut  programs 
other  than  the  ones  they  have  a  par- 
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ticular  interest  in,  and  still  others 
argue  the  question  of  who  should  bear 
the  burden  of  budget  cutting.  Howev- 
er, these  arguments  notwithstanding, 
most  Americans  recognize  the  time 
has  come  for  positive  steps  to  curb  the 
rise  of  inflation,  interest  rates,  and  un- 
employment and,  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  comprehensive  alternative, 
they  want  action  on  the  President's 
proposals.  The  difficulty,  if  there  is 
one,  is  that  there  are  some  Members 
of  the  majority  party  of  this  House 
who  do  not  seem  to  realize  just  how 
pervasive  this  feeling  is. 

If  further  evidence  of  the  depth  of 
public  sentiment  were  necessary,  it 
came  to  me  a  few  days  ago  in  the  form 
of  an  open  letter  to  the  California  con- 
gressional delegation  from  a  California 
member  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  The  author,  who  was 
deeply  involved  in  the  campaign  of  the 
1972  Democratic  nominee  and  who  has 
been  very  active  in  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  not  only  writes  in 
support  of  the  President's  program 
but  warns  against  obstructionism  and 
persuasively  argues  that  the  program 
clearly  represents  the  thinking  and 
wishes  of  the  American  people.  That 
being  the  case,  she  concludes.  Demo- 
crats as  well  as  Republicans  ought  to 
give  it  a  chance. 

As  one  who  can  particularly  empa- 
thize with  the  inner  struggle  that 
must  have  preceded  the  sending  of 
that  letter,  I  believe  its  significance 
cannot  be  understated.  If  grassroots 
Democrats  are  willing  to  go  on  the 
record,  at  the  risk  of  their  political  ca- 
reers, in  favor  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram, then  their  elected  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  should  give  it  every 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
can  see  the  text  of  this  letter  for 
themselves,  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

February  20,  1981. 
Hon.  William  Dannemeyer, 
FuUerton,  Calif. 

Dear  Congressman  Dannemeyer:  I  am  a 
liberal  Democrat  whose  bona  fides  include: 
membership  on  the  DNC  serving  my  second 
term,  membership  on  the  DNC  Finance 
Council  and  the  California  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. I  was  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy's  Na- 
tional Finance  Co-Chairman  in  1968.  I  was  a 
director  for  many  years  of  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action.  I  am  a  substantial 
and  generous  fundraiser  and  giver. 

Given  this  background,  I  nevertheless 
urge  you  to  generously  support  President 
Reagan  in  his  attempts  to  stabilize  our  na- 
tion's economy.  Not  to  do  this  but  to  simply 
dig  in  our  heels  and  obstruct  the  President's 
attempts  is  non-productive  in  every  sense. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  repre- 
sented the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Lately,  we  have  not  been  rep- 
resenting them  as  they  desire.  The  election 
of  President  Reagan  was  overwhelming. 
Surely  voters  are  telling  us  something. 

I'm  writing  about  the  realities  that  Demo- 
crats—and the  Democratic  Party— must  face 
up  to  if  we  are  to  remain  an  effective  poUti- 
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cal  Institution  in  the  next  decade.  In  the 
face  of  our  largest  electoral  vote  loss  since 
1936  and  our  inability  to  retain  control  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  we  cannot  remain 
deaf  to  the  voter's  message. 

I  think  it  is  that  they  need  what  President 
Reagan  proposes— an  end  to  inflation,  an 
end  to  government  spending  on  unnecessary 
and  often  foolish  projects.  Help  for  the 
truly  needy  and  help  for  the  middle  class. 
Help  for  Americans  who  have  worked  hard 
all  their  lives  to  establish  a  solid,  decent 
base  for  their  old  age. 

Obviously,  in  the  meantime,  we  must  de- 
velop our  own  programs.  Programs,  let  us 
hope,  that  are  so  coherent  and  so  useful  to 
the  people  of  this  country  that  we  will  win 
the  Presidency,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
next  time.  We  must  try  to  make  America 
the  fair,  honorable  and  decent  place  all  of 
us  want  it  to  be.  We  cannot  persist  In  the 
outdated  methods  of  throwing  money  at 
every  problem  until  the  money  itself  is 
worthless. 

Our  economy  is  overwhelmed  with  special 
projects  many  of  which  are  non-essential, 
extravagant  pork  barrels  or  simply  inane. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  let  special  inter- 
ests, however  well  Intentioned,  erode  away 
our  substance,  pride  and  decency.  Let  us  re- 
member that  before  we  are  Democrats  we 
are  Americans. 

We  owe  our  constituents  supiwrt  of  our 
President's  economic  plan. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  as  strongly  as  I  can. 
to  help,  not  hinder,  the  people's  will  and  the 
President's  efforts. 
Cordially  yours. 

June  Oppen  Decnan.* 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  181— 
A  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENT TO  BALANCE  THE  FED- 
ERAL BUDGET 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FTTHIAN 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 181.  a  joint  resolution  proposing 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget— an  amend- 
ment which  recognizes  the  need  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  while  remaining  rea- 
sonably flexible  to  meet  potential  re- 
cessions as  well  as  human  and  national 
security  needs. 

The  Federal  budget  has  been  bal- 
anced in  only  8  of  35  years  since  the 
Second  World  War  and  only  once  since 
1961.  During  the  1970s,  budget  defi- 
cits have  substantially  increased,  aver- 
aging over  $38  billion  per  year. 

The  turbulent  economy  of  the  1970's 
has  been  escalating  inflation,  at  times 
even  in  double-digit  figures,  soaring  in- 
terest rates,  rising  Government  spend- 
ing, and  a  shrinking  amount  of  capital 
formation  funds.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  has  been  more 
than  cut  in  half  since  1967.  Sluggish 
economic  growth  coupled  with  unfa- 
vorable trade  balances  and  a  disas- 
trously weakened  dollar  in  foreign 
money  circles  have  been  disruptive 
forces  in  the  economy.  By  balancing 
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the  budget  in  a  reasonable  and  flexible 
manner  it  might  be  possible  to  stabi- 
lize the  economy,  encourage  economic 
growth,  and  bring  more  discipline  to 
our  economic  priorities. 

A  constitutional  amendment  for  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  has  won  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Assorted  public  opinion 
polls  demonstrate  that  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  American  people 
support  a  constitutional  amendment. 
At  present  at  least  33  States  have  re- 
quirements for  a  balanced  budget.  In 
addition,  at  least  22  States  have  urged 
Congress  to  adopt  a  balanced  budget 
and  30  States  have  requested  a  consti- 
tutional convention  for  the  purpose  of 
drafting  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. If  34  States  petition  for  a  consti- 
tutional convention,  an  unprecedented 
and  unpredictable  convention  may 
result.  The  time  for  Congress  to  act  is 
now— now,  t)efore  such  a  convention  is 
thrust  upon  the  Nation.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Congress  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  desires  of  the  American 
people  for  fiscal  restraint,  spending 
limitations,  and  a  balanced  budget. 
Congress  can  do  this,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  insist  that  it  be  done. 

The  escalation  of  Federal  spending 
in  the  1970's,  combined  with  mounting 
billion-dollar  deficits  and  rapid  infla- 
tion, has  stimulated  numerous  propos- 
als to  balance  the  budget  both  in  the 
97th  Congress  and  in  previous  years. 
Some  mandate  a  balanced  budget,  but 
require  a  systematic  repayment  of  the 
national  debt.  Some  require  the  impo- 
sition of  an  income  surtax  to  raise 
whatever  additional  revenues  may  be 
necessary  to  balance  the  budget.  Some 
place  a  ceiling  on  Government  expend- 
itures, providing  that  appropriations 
shall  not  exceed  33  Vs  percent  of  the 
average  national  income  of  the  previ- 
ous 3  calendar  years.  Some  link  in- 
creased Federal  spending  to  the  per- 
centage increase  in  the  gross  national 
product.  Some  restrict  an  unbalanced 
budget  only  to  times  of  war  or  nation- 
al emergency,  providing  little  or  no 
flexibility.  Some  allow  an  unbalanced 
budget  whenever  the  Congress,  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  deems  it  necessary. 

Each  of  these  proposals  has  some 
merit  and  scattered  support  around 
the  coimtry.  After  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  various  alternatives,  I 
am  proposing  a  different  approach— a 
realistic  but  flexible  proposal  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget  while  combat- 
ing rececsion  and  meeting  human  and 
national  security  needs. 

Since  I  believe  that  the  Constitution 
should  not  contain  statute  like  ver- 
biage, the  language  of  my  amendment 
is  succinct  and  deals  only  with  a  bal- 
anced budget.  It  is  not  tied  to  repay- 
ment of  the  national  debt  or  to  tax 
and  spending  programs  per  se.  It  cen- 
ters the  budget  authority  with  the 
Congress,  giving  it  the  power  to  esti- 
mate revenues  and  expenditures. 
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House  Joint  Resolution  181  proposes 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  except  in  times  of 
war  or  a  state  of  national  emergency 
as  declared  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
Congress.  It  allows  a  budget  deficit  of 
up  to  2  percent  of  the  revenues  pro- 
jected by  the  Congress  in  any  given 
year  but  provides  that  this  temporary 
deficit  be  fully  repaid  within  5  fiscal 
years.  Upon  ratification  of  this  amend- 
ment, there  would  be  a  3-year  delay  in 
implementation  to  allow  the  Govern- 
ment adequate  time  to  make  the  nec- 
essary economic  adjustments  required 
to  balance  the  budget.  This  amend- 
ment constructively  deals  with  the 
basic  problem  of  deficit  financing  and 
does  so  with  the  reasonableness  and 
flexibility  required  of  so  fundamental 
a  change  In  our  Constitution. 

This  flexible  constitutional  amend- 
ment does  not  require  a  balanced 
budget  in  every  fiscal  year  but  allows 
the  Congress  to  make  critical  decisions 
on  a  yearly  basis.  Flexibility  is  an  es- 
sential ingredient  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess due  to  the  extreme  difficulties  in 
calculating  revenues  in  any  given  year. 
Economic  circumstances  fluctuate  fre- 
quently, resulting  in  increases  or  de- 
creases of  anticipated  revenue,  and 
Congress  must  have  the  constitutional 
flexibility  to  deal  with  such  fluctu- 
ations to  meet  pressing  human  needs 
or  maintain  national  security. 

This  amendment  contains  an  impor- 
tant ingredient  which  other  proposals 
have  not  considered.  By  allowing  a  2- 
percent  deficit  in  any  given  fiscal  year, 
without  a  declaration  or  war  or  nation- 
al emergency,  this  constitutional 
amendment  has  a  built-in  flex  clause 
that  permits  the  Congress  to  adjust 
the  Federal  budget  to  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions  or  accommodate 
shortfalls  in  anticipated  revenues. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  flex 
clause,  the  amendment  would  have 
permitted  a  budget  deficit  of  over  $10 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1980.  From  1946 
to  1970,  only  3  years— 1946.  1959.  and 
1968— had  budget  deficits  larger  than 
$10  billion.  Only  in  the  1970's  did  the 
Nation  almost  consistently  pile  up 
huge  deficits.  During  the  1980's  the 
budget  receipts  and  outlays  will  in- 
crease sharply  and  the  2  percent  fixed 
flex  clause  will  allow  deficits  larger 
than  $10  billion  if  needed. 

The  flex  clause  is  not,  however,  a 
loophole  by  which  Congress  could  sub- 
stantially increase  Federal  deficits  and 
defeat  the  ultimate  purpose  of  balanc- 
ing the  budget.  The  most  critical 
aspect  of  the  flex  clause  is  the  pay- 
back proposal.  Under  this  amendment, 
any  deficits  accumulated  under  the  2- 
percent  deficit  provision  would  have  to 
be  paid  back  by  including  them  as 
budget  obligations  within  the  5  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.  Thus,  the  Federal 
Government  assumes  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility to  put  its  own  fiscal  house 
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in  order  and  balance  the  budget.  By 
allowing  5  years,  it  provides  the  Hexl- 
bllity  to  adjust  to  recessions  or  other 
economic  consequences  without  de- 
claring a  national  emergency.  If  the 
Nation  were  to  face  a  severe  1930's- 
type  depression,  it  would,  however,  be 
a  national  emergency  subject  to  the 
provision  permitting  deficits  upon  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Congress. 

The  payback  provision  of  the  flex 
clause  will  provide  a  reasonable  struc- 
ture by  which  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  must  pxercise  self-dis- 
cipline and  make  the  necessary  deci- 
sions to  cut  outlays  and/or  increase 
revenues.  The  5  year  time  period  is 
certainly  enough  time  for  Congress  to 
make  these  critical  decisions. 

The  flex  claused  could  be  imple- 
mented by  a  majority  vote  in  Congress 
and  would  not  require  a  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  vote.  Consequently,  a 
small  minority  of  one-third  plus  one 
could  not  thwart  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity, and  the  Congress  could  vote  this 
temporary  deficit  it  it  were  deemed 
necessary. 

This  constitutional  amendment  with 
a  built-in  flex  clause  would  neither  dis- 
rupt the  existing  congressional  budget 
procedures  nor  require  Jdteration  of 
the  Budget  Act.  It  could  be  imple- 
mented simply.  The  annual  vote  on 
the  second  budget  resolution  could 
serve  as  the  final  congressional  deter- 
mination on  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  By  majority  vote,  the  Con- 
gress could  favor  a  deficit  in  a  given 
year.  Consequently,  the  second  budget 
resolution  could  serve  as  the  device  to 
implement  this  proposed  constitution- 
al amendment. 

This  amendment  sdso  has  another 
degree  of  flexibility.  Some  amend- 
ments require  immediate  implementa- 
tion, a  process  which  is  probably  im- 
practicable. This  amendment  provides 
for  its  implementation  within  the 
third  fiscal  year  after  ratification  by 
the  States,  thus  allowing  an  adequate 
adjustment  time.  The  time  needed  to 
pass  both  Houses  of  Congress  with  the 
required  constitutional  majority  and 
secure  ratification  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States,  plus  the  3-year  implemen- 
tation delay,  would  give  Congress  and 
the  President  adequate  time  to  adjust 
to  the  concept  of  living  within  our  na- 
tional means. 

This  amendment  also  plugs  a  major 
loophole  neglected  by  other  constitu- 
tional proposals.  By  utilizing  the  term 
total  expenditures  of  government,  as 
opposed  to  a  budget  term  like  outlays, 
the  amendment  includes  both  on- 
budget  items  amd  off-budget  items. 
Off-budget  items  were  created  in  1973 
and  showed  an  additional  deficit  of 
$60  million  that  year.  By  1975.  the 
total  had  skyrocketed  to  $8.1  billion 
and  Jumped  to  $14.2  bUlion  for  1980. 
These  figures  undoubtedly  will  contin- 
ue to  climb  throughout  the  1980's 
unless  remedial  auction  is  taken. 
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Except  for  the  Board  of  Governors  amendment  will  provide  a  structure  by 

of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  foreign  which  future  leaders  will  act  responsl- 

transactions  of  the  Exchange  Stabili-  bly  to  curb  excessive  spending  and  bal- 

zation  Fund,  all  other  off -budget  agen-  ance   the   Federal   budget.   We   as   a 

cies  should  be  included  in  the  budget  nation  cannot  continue  to  mortgage 

process    and    expenditures    for    them  the  future  by  simply  piling  one  deficit 

ought  to  be  included  in  the  total  ex-  upon    another.    Reason,    sanity,    and 

pendltures    of    Government.    Conse-  fiscal  responsibility  must  prevail, 
quently.  the  Postal  Service,  the  Rural 

Electrification      Administration,      the  BUDGETS  DURING  THE  TRUMAN  ADMINISTRATION* 

Rural  Telephone  Bank,  the  U.S.  Rail-    

way    Association,    and    others    would  yht                          (Mat      smn 
again  be  included  as  part  of  the  Feder- 

al  budget.  This  amendment,  therefore,    }»J* -»Mit  —^^^ 

would  prevent  the  situation  in  which    imh "~ ;""    v^\ 

agencies  and  programs  could  be  trans-    {'g r-,-.^-       *" 

ferred  on  and  off  the  budget.  It  en-    m\ ~  '     tiob 

ables  the  American  people  to  get  a    "*2 -iii"?  — 1„ 

truer  picture  of  what  their  Govern-  Ttw „..    -2o.«s     22.566 

ment  is  really  spending.  — — 

In   addition,   this   amendment   con-  ■  Rpm  «  » nufciis  o(  iwhB. 

firms  the  existing  budget  procedure  of  i  ^  hopeful  that  the  Government 

treating  capital  expenditures  and  mUi-  ^m  conduct  a  disciplined  analysis  of 

tary  public  works  as  part;  of  a  unified  priorities  and  make  the  courageous, 

budget  and  prevents  the  adoption  of  a  though  unpopular,  decisions  necessary 

separate  capital  budget,  a  procedure  to  balance  the  budget.  When  opinions 

many  States  have  foUowed  to  give  the  differ  on  the  merits  of  program  X  or 

appearance  of  a  balanced  budget.  project  Y,   it   is  easily   expedient  to 

Many  critics  argue  that  it  is  not  pos-  compromise    by    funding    both    and 

^^  ?  *°  ''^r''^..!^^  ^"^^^  ^"<^«t  piling  up  the  deficit.  This  trend  must 

whUe  providtog  the  necessary  human  ^e  reversed  if  the  Nation  is  to  achieve 

and   national   security   needs.   Others  a  balanced  budget 

corisider  such  a  proposal  a  throwback  ^    conclusion,  '  the    amendment    I 

U)  the  horse-and-^buggy  days  of  Presi-  ^ave  recently  introduced  will  establish 

dent  McKinley.  StUl  others  dismiss  it  ^  reasonable  means  of  balancing  the 

as  a  conservative  even  right-wmg  pro-  p^deral  budget  whUe  providing  flexi- 

^  not  feasible  in  the  Post-\yorid  bUity  to  deal  with  shifting  economic 

War  II  era.  I  differ  strongly  with  these  circumstances,  human  needs,  and  na- 

assumptions.                  *     ,     ,    »       ,  tional  security.  It  will  create  a  struc- 

One  does  not  have  to  look  too  far  ^^^6  by  which  Government  can  make  a 

^i^.^^^i  ^^'■^v!° '^^  *  ^J'k'T^^""!  disciplined  analysis  of  expenditures 
political  eader  who  achieved  balanced  ^^  revenues,  perhaps  on  a  program- 
budgets  in  turbulent  tunes  and  who  by-program  basis,  and  make  the  coura- 
met  not  only  the  human  needs  of  the  ^^^  decisions  necessary  to  balance 
era   but   implemented   numerous   na-  ^^^  budget 

tional  security  programs.  The  leader  is  i  ^rge  my  coUeagues  to  support  this 
a  man  I  greatly  admire-President  measure,  and  I  especially  urge  my  col- 
Harry  Truman  During  the  Truman  13  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
admmistration  the  United  States  went  gudget  Committees  to  hold  indepth 
through  a  difficult  postwar  economic  ^lic  hearings  on  this  important  con- 
adjustment  period  with  socia^  and  eco-  stitutional  amendment.  The  text  of 
nomic  turmoU  and  great  mllation  In  ^^^  resolution  follows  in  the  Record. 
the  area  of  foreign  affairs,  the  United  „  ,  „ 
States  under  Truman  undertook  the  House  Joint  Resolution  181 
rebuUding  of  Europe  via  the  Marshall  Joint  Resolution  proposing  an  amentoient 
r^ioT,  T>>».,<^..^  i^t^,^^n^^^\  „..^...f*.,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
plan,  provided  international  security  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  expenditure  of  Government 
by  creating  NATO,  provided  the  funds  during  any  fiscal  year  to  the  total 
wherewithal  to  fight  the  Korean  war.  revenue  of  the  Government  as  projected 
dealt  with  the  Soviet  threat,  enlarged  by  the  Congress  for  such  year 
our  role  in  China,  and  undertook  some  ^^^„^^  ^  y^  ^^^^  ^^  „^^^  ^j  j^^^ 
far-reaching  domestic  programs.  De-  reientatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of  America 
spite  these  obstacles.  President  in  Conoress  assembled  Uvoo-thirds  of  each 
Truman  did  balance  the  budget  during  House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
4  of  his  7  years  in  office.  Between  1946  Ing  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
and  1952  Truman  actually  showed  a  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
total  budget  surplus  of  more  than  $2  valid  only  if  ratified  by  the  legislafires  of 
billion.  If  President  Truman  could  bal-  three-fourths  of  the  several  SUtes  within 
ance  the  budget  whUe  meeting  human  ^/the^'c^grl^"  submission 
and  national  security  needs  in  diffi-  ., 
cult,  turbulent  times,  so  can  we.  With  article 
discipline,  courage,  and  the  will  to  ad-  ,  "ff^'?".  V  ^"^^i^  provided  in  section 
Hrix^e  o  wo^^A^^^^  ^f  «„.  »«ti»^..i  ^-<  3.  the  total  expenditure  of  Government 
dr^  a  reordering  of  our  national  pri-  j^^   ^^^              f^^            ^j^^j   ^^^ 

orit  es.  today  s  leaders,  I  believe,  can  exceed  the  total  revenue  of  the  Government 

achieve  this  goal.  It  is  my  hope  that  as  projected  by  the  Congress  for  that  fiscal 

the    passage    of    this    constitutional  year. 
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"Sbc.  2.  The  provisions  of  section  1  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year 
during  any  part  of  which  the  United  States 
is  in  a  state  of  war  declared  by  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  any  fiscal  year  during  which  the 
Congress,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each 
House,  adopts  a  joint  resolution  stating  that 
a  national  emergency  requires  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  application  of  section  1.  This 
joint  resolution  shall  not  be  effective  unless 
approved  by  the  President. 

"Sec.  3.  The  total  expenditure  of  Govern- 
ment funds  during  any  fiscal  year  may 
exceed  the  total  revenue  of  the  Government 
as  projected  by  the  Congress  for  that  fiscal 
year  by  two  percent  of  the  total  revenue  of 
the  Government  as  projected  by  the  Con- 
gress for  that  fiscal  year. 

"Sec.  4.  If  the  total  expenditure  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  during  any  fiscal  year  ex- 
ceeds the  total  revenue  of  the  Government 
for  that  fiscal  year,  the  resulting  deficit 
shall  be  extinguished  by  the  end  of  the  fifth 
fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
that  deficit  occurs. 

"Sec.  5.  If  the  total  revenue  of  the  Gov- 
ernment during  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  the 
total  expenditure  of  Government  funds  for 
that  fiscal  year,  the  resulting  surplus  shall 
be  deemed  revenue  of  the  Government  for 
the  following  fiscal  year. 

"Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  article,  expendi- 
ture of  Government  funds  shall  not  include 
any  expenditure  for  the  redemption  of 
bonds,  notes,  or  other  similar  obligations  of 
the  Government,  and  revenue  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shaU  not  include  any  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  issuance  of  bonds,  notes,  or 
other  similar  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"Sec.  7.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

"Sec.  8.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  third  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this 
article."* 
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ation.  Soviet  control  of  Lithuania  has 
resulted  in  a  systematic  repression  of 
Lithuanian  culture,  language,  and  reli- 
gious preferences. 

The  more  than  1  million  Lithuanian 
Americans  appreciate  the  liberties  of 
life  in  this  country  that  many  of  us 
often  take  for  granted.  We  must  join 
in  reaffirming  our  commitment  to  the 
principles  set  out  in  Helsinki  which 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  a  signator. 
chooses  to  violate. 

Suppression  of  Lithuanian  identity 
may  be  attempted  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  response  to  these  attempts. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  the 
Lithuanian  peoples  pursuit  of  freedom 
and  courageous  expression  of  their 
heritage.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  LITHUANIA'S 
FREEDOM 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UNION  DE 
MUJERES  AMERICANAS.  CAPIT- 
ULO  DE  PUERTO  RICO,  AND 
ITS  DYNAMIC  PRESIDENT. 
MRS.  CARMEN  LOCKHEIMER 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  Soviet  violations  of  the  1975  Hel- 
sinki human  rights  accords  growing 
more  numerous  and  offensive  in 
recent  months,  it  is  important  to  take 
note  of  those  who  bravely  stand  up  to 
Soviet  oppression. 

The  determination  and  perseverance 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  enjoys  the 
admiration  of  free  people  everywhere. 
I  note  that  February  16  marked  the 
63d  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  when 
after  German  occupation  and  devasta- 
tion during  World  War  I.  a  sovereign 
Lithuanian  homeland  was  founded. 

Alas  the  independence  of  this  Lith- 
uanian state  lasted  only  22  years,  as 
the  1939  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  en- 
abled the  Soviet  Union  to  occupy  and 
annex  Lithuania  in  1940. 

Our  Government  has  rightfully 
never   recognized   the   Soviet   annex- 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
legues  to  the  fact  that  this  date. 
March  12.  1981.  marks  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  a  truly  remarkable  organi- 
zation, the  Union  de  Mujeres  Ameri- 
canas.  Capitulo  de  Puerto  Rico.  The 
celebration  of  this  significant  land- 
mark for  this  outstanding  organization 
of  Western  Hemisphere  women  is 
being  guided  by  a  most  remarkable 
woman.  Mrs.  Carmen  Lockheimer.  of 
Puerto  Rico,  who  is  concluding  a  tre- 
mendously successful  term  of  office  as 
president  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  following 
material: 

The  Union  de  Mujeres  Americanas, 
Capitulo  de  Puerto  Rico 

The  UMA  Capitulo  de  Puerto  Rico  was 
founded  in  October  1955  by  a  handful  of  se- 
lected women  who.  as  United  States  citizens, 
desired  to  forge  a  link  with  their  Central 
and  South  American  sisters  with  a  view 
toward  promoting  better  understanding  of 
public  affairs  and  women's  enlightening 
participation  throughout  the  Americas. 
Their  Puerto  Rican  organization  has  grown 
to  a  memljership  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred fifty  women  in  San  Juan  and  Ponce. 

The  UMA  is  dedicated  to  soUdarity. 
friendship  and  Improved  relations  with  the 
women  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  addi- 
tion, its  aims  are  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  cultural,  civic,  political,  social  and 
economic  status  for  the  women  of  the 
Americas.  It  also  endeavors  to  make  a  seri- 
ous contribution  to  the  attainment  of  peace 
based  on  education,  tolerance  and  justice. 
The  UMA  Capitulo  de  Puerto  Rico  con- 
stantly strives  to  bring  to  public  acclaim  the 
many  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the 
Puerto  Rican   women.   And.   for  the  past 
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twenty  years  it  has  worked  and  fully  cooper- 
ated with  the  United  Nations  in  progrmms 
desisned  toward  the  betterment  of  the 
women  of  Latin  America. 

The  UMA  Capitulo  de  Puerto  Rico  has 
been  in  constant  collaboration  with  the 
many  Latin  American  dignitaries  who  vis- 
ited Puerto  Rico  on  official  missions.  To  fur- 
ther interchange  of  activities  and  related 
progress  in  hemispheric  women's  affairs 
guest  speakers  have  been  brought  into 
Puerto  Rico  from  UMA  organizations  In 
Guatemala.  Peru.  Colombia.  Venezuela  and 
other  western  hemispheric  countries.  A  few 
years  ago  the  convention  of  the  presidents 
of  the  UMA  organizations  of  Central  and 
South  America  was  hosted  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Mr.  Jose  A.  Mora,  at  the  time  secretary  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  has 
distinguished  the  UMA.  in  Puerto  Rico, 
with  his  presence. 

In  pursuit  of  constructive  and  Informative 
participation  in  public  affairs.  UMA.  in 
Puerto  Rico  has  conducted  forums  on 
inheritance  tax  and  labor  laws,  women's 
voting  and  political  rights. 

In  1963.  UMA  instituted  "The  Woman  of 
The  Year  In  Puerto  Rico"  project.  This  re- 
sulted in  ex-Mayoress  Dona  Felisa  Rincon 
de  Gautier.  of  San  Juan,  being  selected  as 
"The  Woman  of  The  Americas",  a  few  years 
ago.  The  activity  has  been  given  recognition 
by  The  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  of  the  United  States. 

Annual  scholarships  are  given  to  worthy 
students  in  pursuit  of  international  law  and 
Latin  American  and  foreign  relations.  Cul- 
tural exchanges  have  been  promot«d 
through  literary  competition.  UMA  has  par- 
ticipated in  Public  Hearings  held  by  the 
Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  in  relation  to  amend- 
ments to  the  "Electoral  Law".  "The  Status 
of  Puerto  Rico",  etc. 

UMA  of  Puerto  Rico  founded  a  chapter  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  was  honored 
by  the  then  President  Joaquin  Balaguer. 
And.  a  regional  chapter  was  installed  and 
continues  functioning  very  successfully  In 
the  southern  City  of  Ponce.  Puerto  Rico. 

UMA  has  taken  Puerto  Rican  folklore  and 
culture  to  many  of  the  states  In  the  conti- 
nental VS.  and  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can countries  thus  making  it  possible  for 
the  people  of  those  countries  to  get  to  know 
something  about  Puerto  Rico,  its  govern- 
ment, freedom  of  speech,  religion,  culture, 
press  and  its  wholesome  relation  with  the 
United  States  of  America. 

UMA  has  done  much  philanthropic  work 
in  Puerto  Rico's  hospitals,  schools,  etc 

UMA  has  done  much  to  point  up  the  true 
value  and  power  of  the  Puerto  Rican  woman 
In  every  aspect  of  life. 

In  the  Interest  of  human  and  civil  rights 
of  women.  UMA  dispatched  a  manifest  with 
thousands  of  signatures  demanding  fair 
treatment  for  the  Cuban  women  In  pristm. 
In  Cuba,  because  of  political  reasons  and  the 
support  of  all  of  the  UMA  organizations  In 
Latin  America  was  enlisted  in  this  effort.  An 
annual  meeting  was  instituted  in  1966  with 
our  Cuban  sisters,  in  exile,  in  Puerto  Rico. 

For  the  UMA  de  Capitulo  de  Puerto  Rico 
Twenty-fifth  (Silver)  Anniversary  celebra- 
tion on  March  12.  1981,  Mrs.  Lockheimer 
has  invited  as  the  guest  of  honour  and  the 
principal  speaker.  The  First  Lady  of  CosU 
Rica,  Doha  Estrella  Zeledon  de  Carazo.  The 
First  Lady  is  also  a  member  of  the  director- 
ate of  UNESCO,  representing  all  of  Central 
America.  Dona  Zeledon  de  Carazo  will  ad- 
dress the  UMA  of  Puerto  Rico  on  Women's 
RighU  in  CosU  Rica.  During  her  stay  In 
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Puerto  Rico.  The  First  Lady  of  Costa  Rica 
will  stay  at  The  Oovemor's  Mansion.  La 
Fortalesa,  as  the  guest  of  Governor  Carlos 
Romero  Barcelo  and  Mrs.  Romero  Barcelo. 
A  cocktail  party  and  reception  wlU  be  given 
in  her  honour  by  Governor  Barcelo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Union  de  Mujeres 
Americanas  (UMA)  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  its  many  suc- 
cesses and  noted  accomplishments 
over  the  past  25  years.  Also  to  be  con- 
gratulated is  its  president,  Mrs. 
Carmen  Lockheimer.  This  unusual 
woman  of  great  ability  and  talent  in 
public  affairs  has  displayed  great  abili- 
ty and  talent  in  directing  the  activities 
of  this  fine  organization.  I  know  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  wishing  her 
well  in  her  future  activities,  and  in  ex- 
pressing our  hope  for  continued  prog- 
ress and  success  for  the  UMA  of 
Puerto  Rico.« 
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P-15  EQUIPMENT  SALE  TO  SAUDI 
ARABIA  SHOULD  NOT  BE  AL- 
LOWED 


CHARTER  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  K.  COYNE 

or  PENMSYLVAJf  lA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  privilege  this  morning  to 
rise  in  commemoration  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  Penn- 
sylvania's colonial  charter  by  King 
Charles  II  to  William  Penn.  Saturday. 
Bi4arch  14,  has  been  declared  "Charter 
Day"  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  Pennsbury  Manor  in  Morrisville, 
Pa.,  is  the  only  extant  residence  of 
William  Penn  that  has  been  clearly 
documented  by  Pennsylvania  histori- 
ans. Pennsbury  has  magnificently  pre- 
served William  Penn's  legacy. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
obliged  to  point  out  that  1981  marks 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Bucks  County,  Pa.  Bucks  County  is 
one  of  the  most  distinctive  and  histor- 
ic places  in  this  country.  Its  colonial 
heritage,  dating  back  to  the  days  of 
William  Perm,  has  been  beautifully 
preserved.  I  consider  it  an  honor  to 
represent  such  an  area  in  Congress. 

This  Saturday  evening,  the  Penns- 
bury Society  of  Bucks  County  is  spon- 
soring a  dinner  in  honor  of  our  Com- 
monwealth's Tricentennial.  It  is  my 
extreme  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
have  been  extended  an  invitation  to 
Saturday  evening's  banquet  at  Penns- 
bury. There  are  very  few  places  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Speaker,  where  history 
occupies  a  greater  level  of  conscious- 
ness than  in  Bucks  County.  Pa.* 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  the  F^eagan  administration 
announced  its  intention  to  sell  to 
Saudi  Arabia  sophisticated  equipment 
to  enhance  the  offensive  capabilities 
of  the  P-15  jet  fighter.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  the  proposed  sale,  and 
on  March  10  joined  my  New  York  col- 
league, Norman  Lent,  in  sponsoring 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  90,  to 
disapprove  the  sale  of  this  equipment. 

Only  3  years  ago,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved the  original  sale  of  P-15's  to 
Saudi  Arabia  because  it  was  given  writ- 
ten assurances  by  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration that  equipment  such  as  fuel 
tanks  and  bomb  racks,  which  give  the 
P-15  an  offensive  capability,  would  not 
be  offered  to  Saudi  Arabia.  To  provide 
any  new  weapons  systems  to  Saudi 
Arabia  at  this  time  would  present  a  se- 
rious credibility  problem  for  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

While  the  proposed  sale  has  many 
implications,  I  want  to  touch  on  only 
two  of  my  concerns.  First,  the  Saudis 
have  described  this  sale  as  a  test  of 
friendship  for  them.  This  rings  a  fa- 
miliar bell,  since  the  original  sale  was 
described  in  much  the  same  way.  But 
it  appears  that  friendship  with  Saudi 
Arabia  can  be  equated  with  appease- 
ment. The  Saudis  remain  a  firm  oppo- 
nent of  the  Camp  David  accords,  and 
has  in  fact  been  a  leader  in  the  Arab 
world  urging  a  Jihad  against  Israel 
and  economic  sanctions  against  Egypt. 
Further,  Saudi  Arabia  has  done  little 
to  act  as  a  moderating  force  in  OPEC. 
In  the  past  3  years,  imported  oil  prices 
have  doubled.  If  friendship  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  two-way  street,  I  fail  to 
see  how  we  are  benefiting  from  the 
current  arrangement. 

Further,  the  sale  of  this  equipment 
will  not  enhance  the  security  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  currently  faces  no  legiti- 
mate external  threat.  What  it  will  do 
is  further  jeopardize  the  security  of 
Israel.  Israel  relies  on  air  superiority 
for  its  survival.  The  potential  use  of 
enhanced  F-15's,  with  the  capability 
of  striking  anywhere  in  Israel,  will 
dangerously  complicate  Israel's  defen- 
sive problems.  It  will  have  to  stretch 
its  air  force  and  divert  some  of  its  air- 
craft from  other  essential  missions  to 
defend  against  the  possibility  of  Saudi 
air  attacks. 

Obviously,  the  Arab  world  is  cur- 
rently in  a  state  of  turmoil,  but  this 
situation  cannot  be  expected  to  contin- 
ue indefinitely,  and  we  may  eventually 
regret  this  sale. 

I  can  understand  the  interest  of  this 
administration  in  cultivating  friendly 
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relations  with  Saudi  Arabia,  which  is 
potentially  a  moderating  influence  in 
the  Middle  East.  What  I  do  not  under- 
stand is  why  we  must  continue  to  fall 
into  the  same  traps  as  in  the  past.  We 
have  nothing  to  show  for  the  F-15  sale 
of  1978,  and  the  most  recent  add  on 
will  not  contribute  one  iota  to  the  pro- 
motion of  our  national  interest,  and  it 
will  clearly  add  an  additional  threat  to 
our  most  solid  ally  in  the  Middle  East, 
Israel. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
preventing  this  serious  foreign  policy 
mistake.* 


ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  WITH 
JAPAN 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Paul  Fannin,  a  good  friend, 
former  U.S.  Senator  from  Arizona,  and 
prior  to  that.  Governor  of  Arizona,  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  our  country,  has 
testified  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

This  great  American  has  traveled 
from  Phoenix,  of  his  own  expense  and 
volition,  to  express  his  views  of  the  se- 
verity of  this  country's  economic  con- 
ditions and  our  association  with  the 
Japanese  Government,  who  may  need 
encouragement  in  creating  a  more 
equitable  trade  agreement  with  the 
United  States.  The  Senator  has  noted 
Japan's  failure  to  assume  a  fair  share 
of  its  defense  spending  as  well  as  its 
refusal  to  negotiate  an  orderly  market- 
ing agreement  with  our  country.  He 
has  indicated  the  serious  imbalance  of 
trade  between  our  Nation  and  Japan, 
and  the  course  of  action  we  should  un- 
dertake to  rectify  this. 

In  view  of  Paul  Fannin's  great  con- 
tributions to  our  country,  and  the  tre- 
mendous breadth  of  experience  he  has 
had  as  an  elected  official,  I  would  like 
to  include  his  remarks  delivered  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Finance 
Committee:  As  I  will  illustrate  later  in  my 
remarks.  I  believe  the  United  States  will 
subsidize  the  Japanese  Government  in  the 
next  year  by  sixty  billion  dollars  or  more. 

Back  over  the  years,  while  their  country 
was  becoming  a  world-wide  leader  In  the 
electronic  industry,  the  steel  Industry,  and 
becoming  the  largest  ship-builders  in  the 
world  as  well  as  builders  of  more  cars  than 
any  other  nation,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
United  States  subsidized  Japan  with  several 
hundred  billion  dollars. 

This  has  been  done  by  the  United  States 
assuming  most  of  what  should  have  been 
Japan's  fair  share  of  defense  expenditures 
for  the  maintenance  and  increased  building 
of  a  military  complex  for  the  protection  of 
the  countries  of  the  free  world.  Since  the 
early  sixties.  Japan's  economy  has  been  in  a 
position  to  allocate  a  larger  share  of  their 
GNF  than  have  most  of  the  NATO  nations. 
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including  the  United  States,  but  as  you 
know,  has  only  devoted  a  small  percentage 
of  their  GNP  compared  with  the  NATO 
countries. 

Japan,  being  relieved  of  the  principal  part 
of  their  fare  share  of  defense  obligations, 
has  been  able  to  have  lower  taxes  for  indi- 
viduals, business  and  industry,  and  to  give 
special  concessions  on  Interest  rates,  along 
with  many  other  inducements  for  the  pro- 
motion of  manufacturing,  expecially  on 
items  .to  be  exported.  This  savings  has  been 
a  great  factor  in  their  steel,  ship-building 
and  other  industries,  having  such  a  rapid 
and  successful  growth. 

For  about  ten  years  of  my  tenure  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  was  involved  with  our  Japa- 
nese trade  relationship.  In  that  connection, 
my  work  outside  the  Senate  was  with 
American  corporation  executives  who  were 
promoting  exports,  with  our  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Japanese  Elmbassy  officials  in 
Washington;  and  in  Japan  as  a  Congression- 
al Delegate  where  we  were  trying  to  get  Jap- 
anese cooperation  for  more  equitable  trade 
and  tariff  regulations. 

Although  I  devoted  considerable  time  on 
this  subject  before  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  most  of  my  work 
on  this  problem  was  in  connection  with  the 
Finance  Committee  which  was  resF>onsible 
for  Tariff  and  import  quota,  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  and  revenue  matters  gen- 
erally. I  quote  from  a  speech  made  by  me  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  January  26.  1973. 
"In  the  years  just  after  World  War  II  the 
United  States  was  so  dominant  in  world 
trade  that  we  could  virtually  ignore  foreign 
economic  relations.  Political  relations  were 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  our  government 
leaders  and  we  could  afford  to  be  generous 
in  trade  agreements. 

"The  situation  began  to  change  by  the 
mid-1950's.  and  it  should  have  been  evident 
by  the  1960's  that  trouble  was  ahead.  The 
Kennedy  Round  of  Trade  Negotiations  was 
supposed  to  ease  trade  problems,  but  it  only 
compounded  them  as  far  as  the  United 
States  was  concerned.  We  demolished  our 
barriers  to  imports,  but  got  nothing  in 
return. 

"In  1971,  we  had  our  first  trade  deficit  of 
the  century.  In  1972  our  trade  deficit 
plunged  even  deeper  and  continued  down- 
ward." I  made  many  other  statements  on 
this  subject  on  the  Senate  floor,  in  Finance 
Committee  meetings  and  to  various  groups 
in  Arizona  and  other  states. 

As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  awareness  and 
concern,  our  goverrmient  did  not  seriously 
challenge  discrimination  against  U.S.  goods 
in  Foreign  Markets.  We  tolerated  the  closed 
economy  of  Japan,  and  at  the  same  time,  we 
maintained  a  substantial  op>en-market 
policy  on  imports  of  goods  into  America. 

I'm  not  taking  away  from  the  greatness  of 
Japanese  industries  or  their  workers.  Again. 
I  am  saying,  we  have,  and  are  still  subsidiz- 
ing Japan.  Inc.,  by  relieving  them  of  financ- 
ing their  fair  share  of  the  free  world  de- 
fense including  their  own  defense. 

Auto  manufacturing  is  the  bloodstream  of 
our  nation's  economy,  creating  one  out  of 
every  twelve  manufacturing  jobs  in  addition 
to  being  one  of  the  largest  purchasers  of 
basic  materials. 

As  our  automobile  factories  decrease  in 
production  capabilities  so  does  our  potential 
defense  effort  in  time  of  war. 

Chrysler  is  a  large  producer  of  tanks  and 
other  defense  materials,  as  are  the  other 
automotive  companies. 

A  good  percentage  of  our  war  production 
during  World  War  II  came  from  these  com- 
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panics  and  the  conversion  to  war-time  pro- 
duction of  these  plants  would  be  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  time  it  would  take  to  build  new 
factories. 

This  committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
holding  these  hearings  to  determine  what 
can  be  done  to  assist  in  maintaining  a 
healthy  automotive  industry  in  our  nation 
and  still  be  fair  with  other  nations  that  are 
importing  cars  into  this  country. 

Since  presently  about  80%  of  our  car  im- 
ports are  from  Japan,  they  are  creating  our 
most  immediate  problem.  Part  of  the  time 
while  I  was  in  the  Senate,  the  shoe  was  on 
the  other  foot.  The  Japanese  were  fighting 
to  keep  American  cars  from  being  shipped 
into  their  country.  At  that  time  I  observed 
the  hopelessness  of  getting  American  prod- 
ucts into  Japan  if  the  Japanese  government 
did  not  want  them  to  compete  with  their 
manufactured  products  and  I  understand 
that  circumstance  stiU  prevails  today,  even 
in  the  automotive  industry. 

Now  they  say,  "We  do  not  have  any  tariff 
on  American  cars  ship(>ed  into  Japan"  but  I 
luiow  your  committee  has  determined  all 
the  other  requirements  on  car  imports  in- 
cluding modifications,  so  realize  we  pay  a 
tremendous  penalty  in  exporting  cars  to 
Japan. 

In  the  early  seventies  I  was  a  member  of  a 
Congressional  delegation  meeting  in  Tokyo 
with  the  Japanese  goverrmient  and  business 
leaders  to  discuss  trade  and  tariff  regula- 
tions. As  one  of  the  spokesmen  for  the 
Senate  members.  I  asked  if  the  Japanese 
would  assist  the  United  States  in  correcting 
the  inequities  in  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariff  and  Trade  Schedules  on  United 
States  exports  of  cars  into  Japan.  Their 
answer  was  a  firm  "No."  They  stated  that 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  provisions. 

Why  wouldn't  they  like  the  stipulations 
which  gave  them  full  access  to  our  markets 
for  a  4^4%  tariff  going  down  W%  a  year  with 
their  tariff  at  that  time  being  17V4%  base 
with  an  additional  charge  on  each  American 
car  for  weight,  wheel  base,  motor  size.  etc. 
Bringing  the  total  import  fee  to  100%  or 
more  usually  doubling  the  price  of  even  a 
medium  size  car. 

The  world  situation  has  changed  dramiati- 
cally  since  we  negotiated  agreements  with 
Japan.  Thirty  years  of  varying  degrees  of 
prosperity  have  changed  the  world  order. 
The  commitments  made  and  responsibilities 
assumed  by  the  United  States  for  an  over- 
whelming share  of  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  is  no  longer  a  viable  solution  to  actual 
defense  requirements.  Events  in  recent 
years  and  more  pointedly  in  recent  months 
clearly  illustrate  the  necessity  of  the  other 
free  nations  of  the  world  to  carry  heavier 
commitments. 

In  regard  to  Japanese  responsibility  to 
share  in  the  defense  of  the  free  world  and 
their  own  nation,  I  quote  excerpts  from  a 
speech  I  made  in  the  Senate  on  May  15, 
1975,  sp>eaklng  on  defense  commitments  of 
the  free  world  nations.  "We've  had  a  rela- 
tionship with  Japan  that  has  been  in  effect 
since  World  War  II.  This  relationship  has 
proved  the  ability  of  the  victor  to  assist  a 
nation  that  has  gone  down  in  defeat  in 
making  an  almost  unbelievable  come  back. 
Japan  was  a  devastated  nation,  but  one  with 
great  determination:  and  they  have  made  an 
industrial  comeback  that  has  been  the  envy 
of  the  world.  We  have  participated  in  that 
endeavor,  being  the  greatest  foreign  contrib- 
utor to  their  efforts  in  making  this  remark- 
able recovery." 

"But  we  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  to  recognize  the  responsi- 
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billty    that    the    Japanese    have    to    our 
nation." 

"This  relationship  of  complete  depend- 
ence must  cease,  and  the  Japanese  must 
accept  the  burden  of  defense  which  their 
productive  economy  can  sustain." 

When  Japan  was  getting  their  exports 
booming,  they  were  spending  less  than  Vi  of 
1%  of  their  Gross  National  Product  on  de- 
fense, whereas  the  United  States  was  spend- 
ing from  5  to  9.3%  of  our  GNP.  In  the  sev- 
enties we  averaged  about  5.5%  while  Japan 
was  stUl  spending  only  around  V>  of  1%  until 
late  in  the  decade  when  they  claimed  they 
worked  up  to  9/10  of  1%  of  GNP  In  1979. 

As  I  understand— In  the  United  States 
1981  budget  ending  September  30.  1981,  we 
will  spend  5.5%  or  more  of  our  GNP  on  de- 
fense. The  total  budget  amount  for  1981  will 
be  about  $650  billion  with  over  $170  billion 
for  defense  If  present  projections  hold.  This 
does  not  include  the  U.S.  billions  spent  in 
the  Middle  East  and  other  areas  of  the 
world  that  affect  the  oU  lanes  on  which  the 
Japanese  are  even  more  dependent  than  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  1980  reported  Japanese  budget 
ending  April  1.  1981.  provided  for  total  ex- 
t>enditures  of  $202.8  billion  with  defense  ex- 
penditures at  $10  billion,  including  one  bil- 
lion for  supporting  U.S.  forces  in  Japan. 

The  Carter  budget  submitted  for  1982  is 
approximately  $740  billion  with  defense 
spending  listed  at  approximately  $180  bil- 
lion. In  the  new  R«»«an  budget,  reported 
defense  expenditure  will  be  near  $220  bil- 
hon,  or  about  7%  of  our  GNP.  That  is.  of 
course,  dependent  on  Congressional  approv- 
al. 

The  reported  contemplated  Japanese 
budget  for  their  fiscal  year  ending  April  1, 
1982.  will  be  $223.8  billion  with  defense  ex- 
penditures as  reported,  being  around  $12 
billion,  or  about  1%  of  Japan's  GNP. 

This  indicates  that  just  our  Increases  in 
defense  spending  will  amount  to  over  four 
times  their  total  defense  budget. 

Japan  has  one-half  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  a  GNP  of  approximately  40% 
the  size  of  the  United  SUtes  mrith  a  budget 
that  was  running  about  y»  the  size  of  the 
United  States.  I  feel  that  Japan  has  an  obli- 
gation to  have  a  defense  budget  of  at  least 
Ml  the  size  of  that  of  the  United  States. 

On  that  basis  they  should  have  a  defense 
expenditure  next  year  of  not  $12  billion  but 
over  $70  billion. 

This  year  if  Japan  equaled  economically 
troubled  Great  Britain's  5%  defense  expend- 
itures as  a  percentage  of  GNP.  the  free 
world's  defense  budget  would  increase  by 
20%. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  some  of  the 
free  world  nations  in  regard  to  the  percent- 
age of  their  defense  expenditures  as  to  their 
GNP: 
For  the  year  1979:  Ptrcent 

United  SUtes  (plus) 5 

Great  Britain 4-7 

Turkey *-5 

Belgium 3-5 

West  Germany 3.4 

France 3.3 

Canada 1-8 

Japan 0.9 

Russia's  defense  expenditures  are  estimat- 
ed to  be  averaging  about  15%  of  their  GNP. 
Senator  Orrin  Hatch,  shortly  after  coming 
back  from  participating  in  the  October  1980 
Tokyo  Conference  to  Commemorate  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  United  SUtes>Tap«n 
Mutual  Security  Treaty,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing from  speeches  of  two  former  Japa- 
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nese  Defense  Agency  Chiefs.  Pomier  De- 
fense Chief  Asao  Mihara  sUted,  "The 
Japan-United  States  security  system  actual- 
ly has  played  a  decisively  important  role  as 
a  pillar  of  freedom,  peace,  security  and  pros- 
perity for  Japan  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
under  the  security-treaty  system,  the  Japa- 
nese people  were  able  to  fully  exercise  their 
national  energy  concentrating  their  efforts, 
first  on  recovery  from  World  War  II  and 
then  on  the  development  of  our  economic 
strength  and  attaining  the  sUtus  of  a  great 
economic  power,  becoming  the  country  with 
the  second  highest  industrial  production  in 
the  free  world." 

Mihara  said  there  was  no  mutualness  in 
the  current  security  treaty  since  although 
the  United  SUtes  was  obligated  to  defend 
Japan,  Japan  was  not  required  to  do  the 
same.  "This  may  have  been  permissible 
when  Japan's  economy  was  only  one-tenth 
that  of  the  United  SUtes.  said  Mihara.  "But 
today,  when  the  ratio  is  one  to  two  the 
treaty  needs  to  be  revised." 

Another  former  Defense  Agency  Chief. 
Shin  Kanemaru.  said.  "Japans  defense  ca- 
pabUities  should  not  be  determined  by  arbi- 
trarily mathematical  formulas  such  as  the 
current  government  policy  restricting  de- 
fense expenditures  to  1%  of  the  GNP." 

Kanemaru  also  said  that  the  "Japanese 
defense  posture  is  so  weak  it  can  not  be  con- 
sidered a  fighting  force."  and  urged  the 
nation  to  improve  drastically  its  defense 
forces. 

Japan  should  heed  the  words  of  its  own 
defense  ministers. 

American  Ambassador  to  Japan.  Mike 
Mansfield,  had  some  success  in  getting 
Japan  to  build  up  their  defense  budget  and 
I  praise  him  for  that  great  effort.  But  still 
it's  just  a  start,  and  we  must  insist  that 
more  be  done  .  .  .  many  times  as  much. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  Japan.  Heigo  Pujii.  a 
Vice  President  of  Nippon  Steel  Corporation 
had  this  to  say  back  in  the  early  seventies 
when  he  wrote  an  article  in  a  book  titled 
Japan  and  Current  World  Affairs.  I  quote: 
"Defense  spending  now  requires  only  8  to 
9%  of  Japan's  national  budget  and  until 
some  years  ago  there  was  almost  no  defense 
spending  by  Japan  at  all.  It  was  because 
Japan  was  able  to  divert  the  greater  part  of 
its  capital  accumulation  to  both  public  and 
private  investment  that  it  was  able  to 
achieve  such  a  rapid  economic  growth." 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  it  was,  un- 
fortunately. Japan  that  started  the  Pacific 
War.  and.  as  a  result  paid  a  great  price 
and  lost.  If  the  United  States,  which  has 
paid  the  greatest  sacrifices  since  Pearl 
Harbor  had  demanded  half  of  Japan's  terri- 
tory or  even  the  island  of  Kyushu:  Japan 
under  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time 
the  war  ended  was  in  no  position  to  say 
"No."  However,  the  United  SUtes  did  not 
seek  any  territory  whatever.  Instead.  Amer- 
ica provided  Zv,  bUlion  dollars  worth  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Japan,  and  earnestly  cooperat- 
ed in  Japan's  economic  reconstruction  At 
the  same  time  the  United  SUtes  abetted 
Japan  in  setting  up  the  new  system  called 
Democracy  in  Japan.  AU  this  made  possible 
the  economic  growth  Japan  has  achieved 
today." 

No  longer  can  we  accept  excuses  of  the 
Japanese  Constitution  or  obsolete  treaties 
prohibiting  a  defense  buUdup.  The  freedom 
of  aU  Western  countries  is  at  stake  with 
Japan  one  of  the  most  vunerable  to  Russia's 
powerful  navy  and  air  forces. 

Whatever  needs  to  be  done  to  enable 
Japan  to  meet  their  fair  share  of  the  free 
world's  defense  must  be  rapidly  accom- 
plished. 
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If  we  had  subsidized  Chrysler  to  the 
extent  of  15  to  20%  of  their  budget,  as  we 
have  subsidized  Japan  and  its  industries. 
Chrysler  would  be  prosperous  today. 

What  are  my  conclusions  as  to  the  actions 
that  should  be  taken  to  keep  many  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  our  nation  from 
bankruptcy  and  to  give  equiUble  treatment 
to  the  Japanese  during  these  troubled  times 
when  the  very  survival  of  the  free  world  is 
threatened? 

Number  One:  Immediately  Japan  and  the 
United  SUtes  should  negotiate  an  orderly 
marketing  agreement  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ure. If  the  Japanese  refuse  to  act  with  fair- 
ness in  this  regard,  we  must  at  once  cut 
back  on  their  imports  and  insist  on  changes 
in  GATT  to  protect  our  interesU. 

Number  Two:  Within  three  years  the  de- 
fense expenditures  of  the  Japanese  should 
equal  the  average  of  the  NATO  Countries 
on  a  GNP  basis.  The  NATO  countries  and 
Japan  should  equal  the  United  SUtes  is  de- 
fense spending  on  an  equiUble  formula 
basis  within  five  years. 

Number  Three:  The  faUure  of  Japan  to  in- 
crease their  defense  expenditures  on  a  fair 
and  equiUble  basis  comparable  to  the 
NATO  nations  will  result  in  a  continuance 
of  the  United  SUtes  subsidy  to  their  econo- 
my. Therefore,  if  the  Japanese  insist  their 
industries  have  the  unfair  advanUge  over 
our  industries,  we  must  follow  the  lead  of 
other  nations  in  drastically  reducing  their 
imports  that  are  flooding  our  markets.* 


NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  PER- 
SONAL COMPUTERS  IN  EDUCA- 
TION 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  4  years  there  has  been  a  revo- 
lution in  digital  computers  which  has 
resulted  in  rapidly  diminishing  costs, 
size,  and  weight  with  simultaneous 
dramatic  increases  in  capability  and 
reliability. 

This  new  technology  has  presented 
educators  with  a  new  tool,  personal 
computers  or  microcomputers  which 
are  lower  in  cost— by  as  much  as  a 
factor  of  10— and  have  ever  increasing 
reliability  and  flexibility  of  particular 
benefit  to  handicapped,  housebound, 
and  special  students. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  be  in  the  forefront  in  making 
full  use  of  the  latest  developments  in 
microcomputer  technology  to  enhance 
our  educational  system  at  all  levels. 
For  this  reason.  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Center  for 
Personal  Computers  in  Education. 
This  center,  which  would  be  located, 
staffed,  and  administered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, would  serve  as  a  pilot  project  as 
well  as  research  and  reference  for  edu- 
cators throughout  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  3-year,  $4  million  project.  I 
believe  our  investment  would  receive  a 
maximum  return  in  benefits  to  the 
American  educational  system. 
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At  the  International  Federation  of 
Information  Processing  held  last  year 
in  London  on  computer  aided  learning 
(CAL)  many  American  experts  came 
away  with  the  strong  feeling  that  the 
United  States  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
losing  its  position  of  leadership  Inter- 
nationally in  this  field. 

The  following  is  a  quote  from  a 
letter  I  received  from  a  leading  Ameri- 
can scientist  In  the  field.  Dr.  Ludwig 
Braun,  regarding  this  international 
conference: 

Every  nation  represented  (even  small  ones 
like  Denmark.  Holland,  and  Sweden)  has 
made  a  national  commitment  to  support  use 
of  computers  in  education.  Most  already 
have  esUblished  national  centers  for  this 
purpose.  France  has  a  program  it  calls. 
'10.000  Micro-computers  in  schools. "  which 
was  initiated  earlier  this  year.  They  are 
placing  microcomputers  in  their  schools  at 
government  expense  and  already  have  1.500 
teachers  trained  to  use  them,  with  a  pro- 
gram in  place  to  train  1. 000  additional 
teachers  each  year. 

Great  Britain,  despite  that  coimtry's 
current  economic  difficulties,  recently 
committed  $25  million  to  setting  up  a 
National  Center  for  Computers  in 
Education  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
efforts  being  made  by  other  European 
nations  in  this  important  area.  I  think 
we  are  aU  aware  that  the  Japanese  are 
not  neglecting  this  area  of  education. 
Even  the  Soviets  are  fully  aware  of 
the  important  computer  technology 
must  play  in  every  phase  of  their  econ- 
omy in  the  future.  In  fact,  contrary  to 
what  we  might  think,  and  contrary  to 
what  commonsense  would  lead  us  to 
believe,  it  is  only  the  United  States 
among  the  major  Industrial  nations  of 
the  world  that  is  not  moving  ahead 
rapidly  with  a  program  to  assimilate 
computers  Into  our  schools. 

A  National  Center  for  Personal  Com- 
puters In  Education  would  be  the  first 
step  in  a  catchlng-up  process  for  the 
United  States.  With  a  center  for  advis- 
ing educators  from  across  the  Nation 
on  microcomputer  hardware,  educa- 
tional courseware,  teaching  and  train- 
ing methods,  and  special  programs  for 
special  students  and  the  particular 
needs  of  various  school  districts,  we 
will  begin  to  move  forward  in  this  vital 
area.  This  type  of  project  cannot  be 
undertaken  without  Federal  help.  I 
hope  to  find  support  for  the  national 
center  from  among  my  colleagues  with 
a  sincere  interest  in  education,  science, 
and  the  future  of  the  American  econo- 
my.* 
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MISGUIDED  CUT  IN  CETA  JOBS 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 
•  Mr.     GRAY.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 
Reagan  administration  has  announced 
that  not  only  does  it  want  to  eliminate 
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funding  for  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  (CETTA)  in 
fiscal  year  1982,  but  it  wants  to  rescind 
and  defer  more  than  30  percent  of 
CETA's  1980  funding. 

The  impact  of  this  cut,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  be  staggering.  In  my  home  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  1980  fiscal  year  cuts 
mean  that  approximately  3.000  men 
and  women  will  have  to  be  given 
sudden  layoff  notices.  In  other  urban 
areas,  the  story  Is  much  the  same. 

Like  most  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  fully  appreciate  the  need 
and  obligation  to  sperid  Federal  money 
in  a  responsible  manner.  We  need  to 
attack  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  wherev- 
er it  exists  in  the  budget.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  CE^TA  program,  we  have  a 
mechanism  which  is  helping  to  make 
jobholders  and  taxpayers  out  of 
former  tax  users.  Given  the  current 
economic  conditions  under  which 
these  CETA  employees  will  have  to 
seek  new  employment,  given  the  new 
expenses  which  we  are  likely  to  be 
burdened  with  as  a  result  of  the  unem- 
ployment created  by  these  layoffs,  and 
given  what  so  far  has  been  the  total 
absence  of  a  belt-tightening  plan  in 
other  segments  of  the  Federal  budget, 
particularly  in  defense.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Reagan  cut  in  CETA  is  a 
prime  example  of  terribly  mistargeted 
and  unwise  budget  cutting. 

I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  March  6 
edition  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
which  tells  what  this  cut  in  CETA 
means  in  hiunan  terms. 

The  people  described  in  this  news- 
story  have  real  hopes  and  real  commit- 
ment to  improve  their  lives,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Their  CETA  job,  however, 
means  even  more  to  them  than  just 
the  fulfillment  of  such  hopes.  Their 
job  is  their  very  survival— and  I  think 
we  must  keep  this  stark  fact  in  mind 
as  we  consider  the  cut  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

If  the  administration  believes  that 
any  fraud  or  waste  exists  in  CETA, 
then  It  has  a  responsibility  to  work 
with  the  Congress  to  find  ways  to 
eliminate  such  fraud  and  waste- 
rather  than  making  a  blind,  wholesale 
elimination  of  the  total  program.  I 
know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  stand  ready  to  work  with  the  admin- 
istration to  rectify  any  abuses  which 
might  exist.  But  we  cannot  in  good 
conscience  stand  by  sUently  while  the 
very  existence  of  people  in  our  dis- 
tricts, and  the  very  health  of  our 
cities,  is  threatened  by  such  misguided 
cuts  as  this  one  in  the  CETA  program. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Mar.  6. 

1981] 

On  Jagged  Edge  of  Budget  Ax — School  Jobs 

ON  Line  for  Some  in  CETA 

(By  Rick  Nichols) 

William  Mobley— sweeping  the  lunch- 
room—is 56.  a  sometime  handyman  and 
roofer's  helper,  with  the  scars  to  prove  it. 
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whose  oil  heater  at  home  has  been  broken 
for  two  years. 

Solomon  Pulton— refereeing  recess  scuf- 
fles in  the  gym— is  23  and  dressed  in  dove 
gray  shoes,  a  shiny  new  belt  and  neat  cordu- 
roys. He  was  on  welfare  until  last  month.  He 
completed  the  work  for  a  degree  in  health 
and  physical  education  from  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity in  May. 

Mobley  and  F\ilton  were  working  yester- 
day at  Bartlett  Elementary  School.  11th 
and  Catherine  Streets,  wondering  how 
much  longer  they  will  have  a  public  service 
job  that,  a  Mobley  said,  "just  about  keeps 
my  nose  above  the  water." 

It  could  be  a  matter  of  weeks. 

Their  jobs— janitor's  helper  and  nonteach- 
ing  assistant— are  among  1.100  federally 
subsidized  positions  in  the  Philadelphia 
School  District  that  could  vanish  by  the  end 
of  March  If  the  Reagan  administration  has 
its  way.  officials  here  announced  Wednes- 
day. 

The  jobs  are  funded  under  the  federal 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  (CETA).  a  favorite  Urget  of  conserva- 
tives and  a  program  that  Reagan  has  prom- 
ised to  trim  radically.  About  3.000  jobs  In 
Philadelphia  alone  could  be  lost  if  the 
Reagan  budget-cutting  plan  is  accepted  by 
Congress. 

In  the  schools.  CETA  workers  monitor 
halls,  haul  out  trash,  mop  floors,  wash 
walls,  patrol  entryways.  supervise  play- 
grounds. typ>e  and  answer  phones  for  admin- 
istrators and  keep  Ubs  on  attendance. 
About  250  of  the  workers  paid  with  federal 
money  help  out  with  custodial  chores. 

Mobley  is  one  of  them.  He  sweeps  up  and 
bags  trash  after  the  school's  three  lunch  pe- 
riods. 

"Reagan's  friends.  Frank  Sinatra,  what  do 
they  care  about  the  price  of  food?"  said 
Mobley  resting  a  gray  stubbled  cheek  on  the 
side  of  his  push-broom.  "Now  he's  (Reagan) 
sending  money  to  San  Salvador,  and  I  need 
windows." 

Mobley.  who  owns  a  modest  rowhouse  on 
Titan  Street,  has  been  working  in  the  lunch- 
room for  about  13  months,  five  hours  a  day. 
five  days  a  week.  He  makes  about  $4  an 
hour  and  takes  home  about  $100  a  week.  It 
is  not  much.  Mobley  said,  "but  it's  the  only 
thing  1  got." 

Since  his  wife  gave  up  her  maid's  job  with 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  a  few  years 
ago  because  of  wrist  problems,  finances 
have  been  close  to  the  edige  for  the  Mobleys. 
The  couple's  oil  heater  has  been  broken  for 
two  years,  and  they  keep  warm  with  heat 
from  a  gas  stove,  an  electric  space  heater 
and  extra  layers  of  clothes. 

Such  was  not  always  Mobley's  plight. 
After  dropping  out  of  high  school  and  serv- 
ing two  and  a  half  years  in  the  Navy. 
Mobley  worked  for  years  as  an  electrician's 
helper,  a  laborer,  a  self-employed  house 
painter  and.  finally,  a  roofer's  helper. 

Life  was  not  easy,  but  the  ends  met.  Then, 
on  Dec.  15.  1978.  he  was  badly  scalded  on  his 
face  and  upper  arms  after  slipping  on  a 
patch  of  hot  tar.  After  recuperating,  he 
parted  ways  with  his  employer. 

He  tried  papering  roofs  with  a  friend. 
Business  was  not  good.  He  applied  to  the 
city  for  work  as  a  saniUtion  employee,  but 
was  not  hired.  He  applied  for  a  job  at  Gen- 
eral EHectric.  but  was  passed  over. 

For  Mobley.  who  had  been  working  regu- 
larly since  junior  high  school,  it  was  a  de- 
pressing time.  "Every  time  you  turned 
around."  he  said,  'there  was  some  bUl  col- 
lector threatening  you.  It's  nerve-racking  to 
have  someone  pounding  on  the  door." 
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Then  13  months  ago.  he  got  the  CETA  Job 
that,  with  his  wife's  pension,  provides  the 
couple  with  just  enough  to  scrape  by  on.  He 
thinks  that  Reagan  is  misguided.  "He  don't 
want  you  on  welfare."  Mobley  said,  "and  he 
don't  want  you  to  work." 

For  Solomon  Fulton,  the  nonteaching  as- 
sistant, employment  has  been  a  fact  of  life. 
He  shares  an  apartment  now  with  his  sister 
and  her  two  children  at  15th  and  Dickinson 
Streete. 

He  Is  a  trim,  well-spoken,  well-muscled 
young  man  who  looked  111  at  ease  dodging 
snowballs  and  jump-ropes  in  the  cold  roof- 
top gym  at  Bartlett.  "You.  my  man."  he 
shouted,  pointing  to  a  youngster.  "Stop 
that." 

He  is  due  in  at  8  a.m.  each  day  to  help  su- 
pervise the  breakfast  program. 

Fulton  began  working  Jan.  26.  So  far  he 
has  received  only  one  full  week's  paycheck 
of  $273.50  take-home  pay  for  40  hours'  work 
at  $4.25  an  hour. 

One  day  Fulton  said  he  would  like  to  go 
back  to  college,  earn  an  advanced  degree, 
perhaps  teach  for  awhile  and.  If  things  turn 
out  right,  become  an  athletics  director  at  a 
small  college.  For  now.  things  have  turned 
out  wrong. 

He  said  Lincoln  University,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  degree  requirements  last  year, 
will  not  forward  his  transcript  to  the  city 
schools'  personnel  department — where  he 
would  like  to  apply  for  a  teaching  job— be- 
cause he  owes  $388  on  his  college  bUL 
"Things  would  really  get  rolling  If  I  could 
pay  off  my  debt.""  he  said. 

After  more  than  two  years  on  welfare— he 
received  $172  a  month— he  does  not  have 
much  of  a  nest  egg.  He  had  been  counting 
on  the  CETA  job  for  18  months,  he  said, 
and  had  planned  to  pay  off  his  bills  with 
the  money. 

He  said  his  efforts  to  find  other  work 
through  employment  agencies  had  been  un- 
successful. ""Why  just  leave  people  high  and 
dry?"  he  said.  "I  understand  that  Reagan  is 
trying  to  fight  inflation,  but  this  struck  me 
as  being  unfair  coming  about  so  suddenly."* 


CONGRESSIONAL  STAFF 


HON.  WENDELL  BAILEY 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  in- 
credible and  almost  unl)elievable  rate 
of  growth  in  both  the  staff  levels  and 
the  appropriations  of  the  committees 
of  the  House  in  the  last  few  years. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  here  can  real- 
istically argue  that  this  is  not  a  parti- 
san issue  before  us. 

The  American  citizens  made  a  loud 
and  resounding  cry  for  reduced  Gov- 
ernment spending  when  they  went  to 
the  polls  last  November.  We.  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  now  have  an  unqual- 
ified obligation  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  electorate  and  set  an  example 
for  all  of  the  Government. 

The  growth  of  the  committees  has 
exploded  out  of  control  and  is  rapidly 
reaching  the  point  of  being  forever  un- 
controllable and  unaccoimtable.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  act  now  to 
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trim  the  fat  out  of  our  own  system  by 
reducing  the  size  and  cost  of  commit- 
tee staff  in  the  House, 

I  urge  Congress  to  establish  a  firm 
priority  in  efforts  to  reduce  the  size  of 
its  committee  staffs  and  appropri- 
ations, bring  this  escalating  bureaucra- 
cy under  control,  and  in  effect  get  its 
hand  out  of  the  public  cookie  jar.  How 
can  we  expect  the  American  public  to 
make  sacrifices  in  the  battle  to  regain 
economic  stability  if  the  Congress 
Itself  refuses  to  contribute  to  the 
cause?* 


NATIONAL  NUCLEAR  PROPERTY 
DAMAGES  INSURANCE  ACT  OF 
1981 


UM 


HON.  ALLEN  E.  ERTEL 

or  PBNWSYLVANIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
health  and  safety  continues  to  be  jeop- 
ardized around  Three  Mile  Island  2 
years  after  the  accident.  The  cleanup 
of  the  damaged  TMI-2  reactor  is  still  5 
to  9  years  away  from  completion; 
700,000  gallons  of  radioactive  water 
remain  in  the  reactor  building  and 
more  accumulates  daily.  The  walls  and 
equipment  within  the  building  are 
highly  radioactive.  The  reactor  core, 
with  its  damaged  fuel,  is  still  in  place. 
The  hazard  to  the  public  will  not  go 
away  until  TMI-2  is  cleaned  up.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  danger  to  the 
public  grows  every  day.  The  systems 
maintaining  the  present  cold  shut- 
down at  TMI-2  have  gone  without 
maintenance  for  2  years.  Should  these 
systems  fail,  the  reactor  could  again 
go  critical  and  our  ability  to  bring  it 
back  under  control  will  be  reduced. 

On  Monday,  March  9,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  approved  the 
programmatic  environmental  impact 
statement  for  TMI-2  cleanup.  This 
was  a  major  step  in  permitting  the 
cleanup  to  go  forward.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  conclusions  of  this  PEIS  was: 

Until  TMI-2  is  largely  decontaminated. 
there  is  a  small  probability  (which  Increases 
with  time)  of  uncontrolled  releases  of  radio- 
activity to  the  environment.  Decontamina- 
tion of  the  plant  and  disposal  of  the  wastes 
will  eliminate  this  possibility  for  potential 
harm  to  the  public  and  workers  at  TMI 

•  •  *.  The  staff  therefore  concludes  that  the 
full  cleanup  of  the  facility  must  proceed  as 
expeditiously  as  is  reasonably  feasible,  con- 
sistent with  ensuring  public  health  and 
safety  and  protecting  the  environment. 

While  most  people  agree  that  we 
need  to  get  on  with  the  TMI-2  cleanup 
to  protect  public  health  and  safety,  it 
is  not  clear  how  the  cleanup  will  be 
paid  for.  Current  cleanup  cost  esti- 
mates range  from  $1  to  $1.3  billion. 
Metropolitan  Edison— Met  Ed— the  op- 
erator of  TMI.  had  the  maximum 
available  insurance  on  the  plant— $300 
million.  This  money  will  probably  be 
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exhausted  next  year.  Where  the  addi- 
tional $700  million  to  $1  billion  will 
come  from  is  unknown  today. 

Met  Ed  and  its  parent  General 
Public  Utilities  Corp.— GPU-have 
stopped  dividend  payments  on 
common  stock.  TMI-1  and  TMI-2  have 
been  removed  from  the  rate  base.  Met 
Ed's  customers'  biUs  have  increased  50 
percent  to  pay  for  replacement  power. 
All  of  the  company's  assets  have  al- 
ready been  pledged  to  receive  bank 
loans  which  have,  so  far,  kept  the  util- 
ity from  going  bankrupt.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Public  Utility  Commission— 
PAPUC— has  taken  the  position  that 
ratepayer  will  not  pay  for  the  TMI-2 
cleanup.  Simply  stated,  after  the  In- 
surance money  runs  out,  there  will  not 
be  any  money  to  clean  up  TMI-2. 

The  Pennsylvania  congressional  del- 
egation recognized  these  serious 
cleanup  financing  problems  last  fall 
and  created  a  delegation  task  force  to 
make  recommendations  on  how  the 
cleanup  of  TMI-2  should  be  funded. 
Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  de- 
veloped by  the  task  force  over  the  last 
6  months.  The  legislation  has  two  im- 
portant features.  First,  it  provides  for 
a  sharing  of  the  TMI-2  cleanup  costs. 
Second,  it  insures  that  we  do  not  face 
identical  problems  when  another  acci- 
dent occurs. 

During  the  course  of  the  task  force's 
work  we  have  been  asked  on  several 
occasions  why  we  simply  do  not  let  the 
utility  go  bankrupt  if  it  cannot  pay  for 
the  cleanup  itself.  In  fact,  I  started 
out  asking  this  very  question.  It  has 
become  clear,  however,  that  there  are 
compelling  reasons  why  bankruptcy  is 
not  a  viable  option.  First,  bankruptcy 
does  not  in  any  way  alter  the  need  for 
money  to  clean  up  TMI-2,  nor  does  it 
help  identify  a  funding  option. 
Second,  bankruptcy  would  add  litiga- 
tion and  other  administrative  costs 
onto  the  price  tag.  Third,  bankruptcy 
could  lead  to  service  disruptions  for 
the  utility's  customers  as  well  as  the 
potential  for  even  higher  replacement 
power  rates.  Fourth,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  a  court-ordered  receiver 
would  be  more  competent  than  TMI's 
present  managers:  in  fact,  the  Federal 
court  would  probably  appoint  the 
same  people  who  nm  the  plant  today. 
Fifth,  and  most  important,  bankrupt- 
cy would  probably  delay  the  pace  of 
the  cleanup  at  TMI-2  which  raises  ad- 
ditional public  health  and  safety  haz- 
ards. Unfortimately,  bankruptcy  could 
worsen  the  situation  and  does  not  hold 
any  solutions  for  cleaning  up  TMI-2. 

Once  it  is  understood  that  neither 
the  company  management  nor  its 
stockholders  can  internalize  these 
cleanup  costs,  and  once  bankruptcy  is 
rejected,  we  find  ourselves  faced  with 
limited  options.  During  the  course  of 
its  work  the  task  force  reviewed  six  op- 
tions including  Federal  loan  guaran- 
tees, a  purchase  of  TMI,  a  condemna- 
tion of  TMI,  a  bonding  approach,  a 
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mandatory  liability  determination 
mechanism,  and  an  insurance  option. 

The  final  consensus  of  the  task  force 
centered  on  an  insurance  approach  as 
the  most  sound,  equitable,  and  feasible 
solution.  This  avenue  has  the  addi- 
tional benefit  that  it  not  only  deals 
with  the  financing  of  the  TMI-2 
cleanup,  but  it  also  addresses  the  seri- 
ous deficiencies  which  exist  in  the  in- 
surance available  for  all  nuclear 
powerplants.  By  also  dealing  with  the 
latter,  the  task  force  opted  to  work  to 
Insure  that  the  problems  facing  TMI, 
and  the  people  in  the  area,  wlU  not  be 
suffered  by  others  in  the  future  in  the 
event  of  another  accident.  Pew  now 
contend  that  there  will  not  be  future 
accidents  and  it  would  be  shortsighted 
of  us  not  to  address  the  generic  prob- 
lems highlighted  by  the  accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  establish  a  na- 
tional nuclear  property  damages  insur- 
ance program  designed  to  supplement 
the  currently  available  insurance.  This 
program  follows  the  model  of  a 
mutual  insurance  arrangement  with 
annual  premiums  paid  to  a  fund  by  all 
utilities  operating  nuclear  reactors. 
Premiums  would  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  size  and  number  of  the  nu- 
clear reactors  as  well  as  the  safety  and 
f>erformance  experience  of  the  individ- 
ual utilities.  Participation  in  the  insur- 
ance program  is  mandated  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  or  retaining  an  oper- 
ating license  for  the  reactor. 

If  a  utility  has  an  accident  in  the 
future,  this  insurance  would  not  be 
made  available  until  all  of  the  other 
commercially  available  insurance  is  ex- 
hausted, plus  $50  million.  Based  on 
the  insurance  available  today,  this 
constitutes  a  deductible  of  $350  mil- 
lion. 

For  cleaning  up  TMI,  the  insurance 
program  would  initially  provide  up  to 
75  percent  of  the  uninsured  cleanup 
costs  at  TMI.  When  the  cleanup  is 
completed,  GPU  would  be  required  to 
repay  50  percent  of  the  money  re- 
ceived from  the  insurance  program 
over  an  extended  period  of  time.  This 
amounts  to  a  nuclear  utility  industry 
loan  to  GPU  of  37.5  pereent  of  the 
cleanup  costs  and  a  grant  for  37.5  per- 
cent of  the  costs. 

It  could  reasonably  be  asked  what 
burden  this  insurance  program  would 
place  upon  utilities  throughout  the 
Nation.  One  important  feature  of  the 
legislation  is  that  it  does  not  intrude 
on  the  ratemaking  authority  of  the 
State  utility  commissions.  The  State 
commissions  have  the  flexibility  to  de- 
termine how  the  premiums  will  be 
paid  for.  One  could  argue  that  the  ab- 
sence of  adequate  insurance  is  the 
fault  of  utility  management,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  premiums  should  be  paid 
from  earnings  before  dividends.  Obvi- 
ously, the  State  commissions  also  have 
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the  authority  to  reflect  the  premium 
payments  in  the  rates  of  the  utilities' 
customers. 

If  the  commissions  pass  through  the 
premium  payments,  the  impact  upon 
ratepayers  would  vary  from  utility  to 
utility.  If  there  was  such  a  thing  as  an 
average  national  ratepayer  he  would 
experience  an  increase  in  a  monthly 
bill  for  500  kilowatt-hours  of  3  cents 
for  as  long  as  the  premiimis  are  col- 
lected. This  figure  is  based  on  actual 
1980  generation.  Using  1981  projected 
generation  this  figure  would  drop  to 
about  2.5  cents.  Premlimis  would  be 
collected  until  an  insurance  reset  ve 
had  been  created.  At  that  time,  premi- 
um collection  could  be  either  suspend- 
ed until  there  was  a  future  need,  or 
they  could  be  rebated  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  In  addition,  the  interest  col- 
lected on  the  insurance  reserve  could 
also  be  rebated. 

In  assessing  this  cost,  it  is  important 
to  understand  what  each  utility  might 
experience  if  TMI  goes  bankrupt— as  it 
will  if  a  cleanup  financing  mechanism 
is  not  put  into  place.  While  it  is  hard 
to  make  forecasts,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assimie  that  capital  will  be  available 
to  utilities  only  at  higher  interest 
rates  to  reflect  the  increased  percep- 
tion of  risk.  An  increase  of  1  percent  in 
interest  charges  would  cost  many  utili- 
ties tens  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  tenfold  more  than  the  pay- 
ment of  premiimis  as  provided  under 
this  legislation.  It  is  certain,  that  these 
higher  interest  charges  will  be  reflect- 
ed into  the  rates  of  all  utilities'  cus- 
tomers and  wiU  be  far  more  burden- 
some than  the  payment  of  insurance 
premiums  which  also  protects  the 
ratepayers  if  a  future  accident  occurs. 

We  have  had  the  charge  that  nucle- 
ar power  is  heavily  subsidized  and  the 
real  costs  of  nuclear  power  are  not  re- 
flected in  the  rates  to  utility  custom- 
ers. This  legislation  would  set  a  prece- 
dent for  more  accurately  reflecting 
the  cost  of  nuclear  energy.  While  no 
one  is  suggesting  that  this  legislation 
would  in  any  way  alter  the  economics 
of  nuclear  generation  versus  coal,  oil, 
or  gas,  the  bill  does  recognize  that 
these  costs  should  be  reflected. 

I  am  encouraged  that  we  will  be  able 
to  move  forward  with  this  legislation. 
Among  other  things  it  wiU  serve  as  the 
necessary  vehicle  to  finally  begin 
action  to  address  the  serious  problems 
associated  with  the  cleanup  at  TMI-2, 
while  taking  the  lessons  learned  from 
the  accident  and  develop  a  strategy  to 
correct  past  deficiencies.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  on  this  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  people  living  around  Three  Mile 
Island  and  the  health  and  safety  of 
people  living  near  all  nuclear  reac- 
tors.* 
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A  STRONG  VOICE  IN  SUPPORT 
OP  ISRAEL 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OP  &EMTUCKT 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Si}eaker,  my 
constituents  and  I  occasionally  differ 
on  some  views.  However,  I  respect  and 
appreciate  their  opinions.  Here  is  one 
example  where  my  constituent,  Virgin- 
ia Gieske  of  Madisonville,  Ky.,  and  I 
differ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  an  excel- 
lent letter  from  a  conscientious  con- 
stituent that  deserves  publication: 

I  am  writing  to  express  my  opinion  on 
President  Reagan's  economic  pUm  and  on 
the  political  climate  in  general  in  our  coun- 
try at  present.  I  did  not  vote  for  Mr. 
Reagan,  and  I  do  not  share  his  priorities.  I 
think  the  "Robin  Hood  in  reverse"  assess- 
ment of  his  economic  plan  is  a  fair  state- 
ment. As  for  the  New  Right  movement  in 
politics,  it  frightens  me  because  it  leaves  me 
wondering  whatever  became  of  our  ideals  of 
social  justice. 

I  hope  you  will  have  time  to  read  an  arti- 
cle by  Father  Richard  McBrien.  who  is  head 
of  the  department  of  theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame.  He  expresses  my 
feelings  exactly  about  our  current  economic 
selfishness. 

The  so-called  "Christian"  groups  who 
worked  for  the  election  of  conservative  con- 
gressman are  appalling  to  me.  What  being 
for  the  arms  race  and  against  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  and  busing  have  to  do 
with  Christianity  is  beyond  me.  These 
groups  have  little  or  no  understanding  of 
Christian  teachings  and  should  therefore 
find  other  titles  for  themselves. 

I  am  totally  opposed  to  Reagan's  proposed 
30  percent  across  the  board  tax  cut  because 
it  favors  the  wealthy.  We  do  need  tax  relief. 
What  is  needed  is  to  revise  the  tax  tables  to 
make  allowances  for  inflation. 

It  was  surprising  to  me  to  learn  during  the 
discussion  of  cuts  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram that  we  presently  qualify  for  food 
stamps.  Yet  we  pay  a  fair  amount  in  federal 
income  tax.  For  people  in  our  salary  range, 
it  makes  little  sense  to  take  so  many  of  our 
tax  dollars,  funnel  them  through  the  feder- 
al bureaucracy,  and  then  give  a  little  back  in 
benefits  which  would  not  be  needed  if  we 
got  tax  relief.  We  do  not  receive  food 
stamps  and  do  not  plan  to  apply  unless  our 
situation  worsens  (as  through  unemploy- 
ment). 

My  husband  works  for  a  program  which  is 
funded  through  CETA.  Therefore,  under 
the  Reagan  plan,  his  job  is  to  be  eliminated. 
Both  my  husband  and  I  have  master's  de- 
grees, yet  as  the  traditional  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation becomes  less  and  less  marketable,  we 
have  problems  in  the  job  market.  I  do  not 
work  at  present  as  we  have  two  preschool 
children. 

I  am  not  seeking  just  to  preserve  my  hus- 
band's job,  though  I  would  like  that.  What  I 
would  like  is  far  more  basic— a  revitalization 
of  true  Christian  ideals  which  means  such 
things  as  working  for  social  justice  and 
having  a  genuine  concern  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. We  do  not  have  this  at  present,  and 
all  of  us  are  the  poorer  for  it. 
Sincerely, 

VlBGHriA  GtESKB.* 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  HEW  YORK 
tM  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATrVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  those  con- 
cerned over  the  critical  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  a  most  thoughtful 
and  perceptive  discussion  of  this 
matter  by  one  of  our  colleagues,  my 
good  friend  and  neighbor,  the  Honor- 
able JoHH  LeBoutillier,  who  so  ably 
represents  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  New  York. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Newsday,  Rep- 
resentative LEBoirriLLiER  stresses  the 
vital  Importance  of  a  strong  America 
to  maintaining  stability  in  the  Middle 
E&st.  His  thoughts  provide  a  most  val- 
uable and  instructive  backgroimd  in 
considering  the  President's  proposals 
for  a  stronger  America.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  careful  study  to  Repre- 
sentative LeBodtillier's  article. 
which  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

As  America  Goes.  So  Goes  Israel 

Given  the  strategic  realities  of  the  1980s, 
a  vote  for  a  stronger  America  is  a  vote  for 
Israel. 

The  principal  geo-strategic  fact  in  the 
Mideast  is  the  dependence  of  the  western 
economies  on  Persian  Gulf  oil.  Israel  pro- 
vides the  United  States  with  a  unique  stra- 
tegic asset  in  the  Mideast,  preventing  not 
only  radical  Arab  attempts  to  destabilize 
and  overthrow  pro-western  states  on  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  but  also  direct  Soviet  in- 
tervention. 

American  weakness,  however,  threatens  to 
undermine  this  balance  and  place  in  jeop- 
ardy Israel's  security.  For  the  first  time 
since  her  birth,  the  strategic  balance  in  the 
Mideast  favors  the  Soviet  Union.  Continued 
VJS.  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
Israel  will  be  required.  But  Just  as  crucial  is 
the  need  to  strengthen  American  power  in 
all  its  dimensions. 

Since  IMS,  regional  power  relationships 
have  reflected  the  U.S. /Soviet  military  bal- 
ance. It  was  America's  stragic  superiority 
that  enabled  President  Harry  Truman  to 
force  the  Soviets  out  of  Iran  and  Turkey 
and  to  end  the  Soviet-supported  revolt  in 
Greece.  This  same  superiority  made  it  possi- 
ble for  President  Dwight  Eisenhower  to  sup- 
port the  Shah  of  Iran  against  Mohammed 
Mossedegh  and  to  project  forces  into  Leba- 
non in  1958. 

When  President  John  Kennedy  chal- 
lenged Khrushchev  in  Cuba,  it  was  over- 
whelming strategic  sujjeriority  that  made  it 
possible  for  U.S.  conventional  forces  to  work 
their  will.  In  1964.  President  Lyndon  John- 
son dispatched  a  sharp  note  to  Ankara 
warning  of  the  implications  of  a  passible 
Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus.  As  unchal- 
lenged leader  of  the  western  world.  America 
carried  authority  and  the  peace  was  pre- 
served. And,  just  as  American  strategic 
power  forced  England.  France,  and  Israel  to 
desist  from  their  attack  on  Egypt  in  195«.  it 
was  the  U.S.  nuclear  shield  that  allowed  the 
Israelis  to  prevail  against  Egypt.  S]rria.  and 
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Jordan  without  Soviet  Intervention  In  the 
1967  Six  Day  War. 

The  Yom  Klppur  War  of  1973  saw  a  new 
reality  emerge— a  decline  In  American 
power.  PoUowins  Initial  Egyptian  successes. 
Israeli  forces  counterattacked  and  soon 
threatened  to  destroy  the  Egyptian  Third 
Army.  Paced  with  the  prospect  of  a  client's 
defeat,  the  Kremlin  dispatched  messages  to 
the  White  House  threatening  Soviet  action 
U  the  U.S.  did  not  force  Israel  to  cease  its 
attack.  To  support  this  challenge,  the  Sovi- 
ets moved  96  naval  vessels  into  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  and  readied  airborne  divi- 
sions for  direct  military  intervention  In  the 
region. 

The  United  States,  suffering  from  unsta 
ble  domestic  leadership  and  declining  mili- 
tary capability,  had  no  choice  but  to  with- 
draw support  and  force  Israel  to  draw  back 
from  Its  encirclement  of  the  Egyptian  army. 
This  display  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  had  immediate  and  far-reach- 
ing consequences  for  Israel's  future  secu- 
rity. After  nearly  35  years  of  effort  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  long-held  western  monop- 
oly over  the  Mediterranean  side  of  the 
region  was  finally  crushed. 

Britain's  withdrawal  "East  of  the  Suez" 
and  the  Soviet  construction  of  a  "blue 
water"  navy  combined  to  make  western 
dominance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  highly  prob- 
lematical. Moreover,  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  shortened  the  entry  point  of  the 
Soviet  navy  Into  the  Indian  Ocean  by  nearly 
9,000  miles,  thereby  encouraging  many 
western  observers  to  call  for  negotiations 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  demilitarization  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  a  means  of  countering  obvious 
Soviet  sulvances. 

Buoyed  by  this  display  of  power— and 
pressured  by  the  Soviet  Union— •friendly" 
Arab  countries  used  the  "oil  weapon" 
against  the  West.  This  act  greatly  under- 
mined western  economies,  reduced  their 
total  defense  budgets,  and  gravely  threat- 
ened the  political  unity  of  the  Free  World, 
as  governments  sought  to  curry  favor  with 
both  the  Arabs  and  the  Soviets.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  existence  of  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization— nothing  more 
than  a  terrorist  group — was  finally  given  le- 
gitimacy. 

This  decline  of  America  as  a  world  power 
continued  unabated  throughout  the  decade 
of  the  1970s.  Not  only  has  the  Soviet  Union 
seriously  challenged  America's  traditional 
superiority  in  tactical  nuclear,  tactical  air. 
and  naval  forces,  but  it  has  also  acquired  a 
several-year  "window  of  opportunity" 
during  which  the  Kremlin  will  be  able  to 
count  on  a  net  advantage  over  the  United 
States  in  strategic-nuclear  forces. 

Without  question,  a  strong  America  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  Israel's  security.  Without  an 
America  confident  in  herself  and  in  her  role 
as  the  principal  defender  of  the  Free  World. 
Israel  cannot  survive  growing  Soviet  influ- 
ence in  the  Mideast.* 


FAIRNESS  FOR  DAIRY  FARMERS 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  WISCONSIN 
ni  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12.  1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
proposed  legislation  to  eliminate  the 
April  I.  1981.  adjustment  in  the  dairy 
price  suppori  program. 


UM 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  chorus  surroimding  this  debate 
has,  in  my  opinion,  obscured  the  voice 
of  the  average  dairy  farmer,  on  whose 
behalf  I  take  the  liberty  of  speaking. 

The  average  dairy  farmer  in  Wiscon- 
sin enjoys  a  modest  income  from  work 
which  requires  the  milking  of  his  herd 
twice  a  day.  365  days  a  year.  In  the 
spring  and  fall,  he  plants,  tends  and 
harvests  grains  with  which  to  feed  his 
herd.  An  average  herd  in  Wisconsin  is 
37  cows.  The  average  dairy  farm 
Income  is  $20,000  to  $25,000.  The  dairy 
farmer  depends  significantly  on  receiv- 
ing a  just  return  for  his  on-farm  in- 
vestments in  order  to  remain  a  viable 
producer.  He  is  a  high  school  gradu- 
ate, whose  father  was  most  likely  a 
dairy  farmer.  His  wife  works  alongside 
him,  and  he  usually  employs  no  out- 
side labor  to  operate  his  dairy  farm. 

This  man  is  not  a  conglomerate,  an 
agri-business;  a  corporate  entity  who 
merits  scrutiny  merely  as  a  result  of 
the  size  and  scope  of  his  involvement 
in  an  industry.  He  is  a  small  business- 
man by  every  definition  of  the  word. 
He  wants  to  retain  his  independence 
despite:  First,  rising  costs;  second.  Fed- 
eral policies  which  act  as  a  disincen- 
tive to  the  small  farmer,  and  third, 
misunderstanding  of  his  life's  work  as 
a  "rich  man's"  occupation. 

This  dairy  farmer  provides  a  sound 
base  for  Wisconsin's  rural  communi- 
ties through  tax  dollars  which  provide 
local  schools,  roads  and  public  serv- 
ices. His  careful  stewardship  of  the 
land  makes  his  livelihood  an  environ- 
mentally desirable  use  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reductions  in  the  price 
support  program  must  be  viewed  in 
terms  of  their  long-  and  short-term  ef- 
fects on  farmers'  income  and  dairy 
markets.  A  reduction  in  the  level  of 
the  suppori  price  to  approximately  75 
percent  would  mean  a  reduction  of  80 
cents  per  hundredweight;  a  6-percent 
reduction  in  the  farm  milk  price.  This 
would  cut  farmers'  return  for  milk  in 
Wisconsin  by  $182  million  or  $4,000 
per  farm  annually,  or  for  a  6-month 
period  $91  million  or  $2,000.  This 
could  mean  that  farmers  would  in- 
crease milk  production  to  make  up  for 
the  shortfall  in  cash  flow.  Dollars 
would  be  needed  to  cover  rising  pro- 
duction costs.  A  reduction  in  farm 
milk  prices  alone  does  not  guarantee  a 
reduction  in  milk  production,  and  it 
may  actually  cause  an  increase  in  milk 
production. 

Current  enthusiasm  for  cuts  in  the 
dairy  program  is  questionable  when 
comparison  is  made  of  the  contempo- 
rary price  of  dairy  products  with  the 
cost  of  other  consiuner  goods. 

Using  1967  as  a  base  year,  or  100,  the 
all  food  index  on  October  1980  had  ad- 
vanced by  162.4  points — dairy  products 
for  the  same  period  advanced  by  132.4 
points— 29.7  points  less  than  the  all 
food  price  index. 

Dairy  products  are  a  good  buy  today, 
and  a  better  buy  than  they  were  10 
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years  ago.  In  1970  it  took  10.3  minutes 
of  work  to  purchase  one-half  gallon  of 
milk.  Today  it  takes  8.7  minutes.  In 
1970  it  took  15.1  minutes  of  work  to 
buy  one-half  gallon  of  ice  cream. 
Today  it  takes  14.6. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  investigate 
alternative  methods  of  reducing  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  Four  factors  con- 
tribute to  the  increase  in  milk  produc- 
tion: First,  ample  feed  supplies  at  rea- 
sonable prices;  second,  low  beef  prices 
which  have  slowed  culling  rates;  third, 
a  high  number  of  replacement  heifers, 
and  fourth,  a  lagging  economy.  This 
growth  in  production  can  also  be  at- 
tributed to  the  depressed  state  of 
other  agricultural  sectors,  such  as  beef 
and  grain  production,  which  persuade 
farmers  to  highlight  the  dairy-produc- 
ing aspects  of  their  operations  in  order 
to  remain  competitive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  will  not  cut 
dairy  price  supports  simply  to  realize  a 
short-term  budget  objective.  Real 
reform  must  be  carefully  considered 
and  include  all  American  agriculture 
commodity  support  programs. 

I  know  that  dairy  producers  are 
more  than  willing  to  bear  their  share 
of  Federal  expenditure  reform;  howev- 
er, we  must  avoid  the  temptation  to 
make  the  dairy  support  program  bear 
an  unfair  burden  of  budget  cuts, 
thereby  inflicting  an  unfair  hardship 
on  the  average  dairy  farmer. 

Rather,  let  us  make  an  examination 
of  legitimate  reductions  in  the  struc- 
ture of  all  commodity  support  pro- 
grams so  that  equity  can  be  restored 
and  the  small  producer— no  matter 
what  his  commodity— can  anticipate 
continuity  from  his  Government,  fair 
prices  for  his  products,  and  incentive 
to  maintain  his  productive  capacity. 


LOCAL  OPTION  FOR 
HANDICAPPED  MASS  TRANSIT 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  IOWA 

n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
nth  hour  of  the  96th  Congress,  we 
had  the  opportunity  to  place  into  law 
a  measure  which  our  constituents 
have  been  crying  out  for:  Regulatory 
relief  for  local  governments  in  admin- 
istering Federal  mandates.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  failed  to  pass  what  we  in  the 
House  had  passed.  I  am  referring  to 
our  effort  to  get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment off  the  backs  of  local  govern- 
ment in  the  implementation  of  section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
which  provides  that  no  handicapped 
individual  shall  be  denied  the  benefits 
of  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  funding.  I  am  reviving  the 
effort  to  provide  flexibility  in  serving 
mass    transportation    needs    of    the 
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handicapped,  and  to  state  more  clearly 
congressional  intent  in  this  resolve. 

The  Department  of  Transportation's 
regulations  as  applied  have  provided 
for  only  one  way  for  conununities  to 
meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
handicapped.  The  regulation  as  they 
have  been  applied  stipulate  that  com- 
munities' transit  systems  must  be 
made  fully  accessible— even  though  to 
do  so  may  be  very  costly  and  may  only 
benefit  relatively  few  handicapped 
persons,  as  suggested  by  a  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  report.  The  regu- 
lations imply  that  conditions  are  uni- 
form throughout  the  country  and  that 
what  is  feasible  to  serve  the  handi- 
capped in  one  part  of  the  coimtry  is 
just  as  feasible  in  another.  Section  504 
as  applied  by  DOT  regulations  does 
not  allow  for  local  flexibility  and  fails 
to  recognize  that  every  State  and  city 
is  different.  E^^en  if  funding  were 
available  to  make  buses  accessible  to 
the  handicapped,  there  would  still  be 
difficulties  associated  with  loading  and 
unloading  the  handicapped.  For  in- 
stance: the  time  it  takes  and  the  dis- 
ruptive effects  it  has  on  schedules;  the 
disparities  in  weather  and  geography 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  constraints  these  levy  on  the 
handicapped  at  a  bus  stop.  Difficulties 
which  have  resulted  in  a  low  level  of 
handicapped  ridership. 

Rigid  application  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  section  504  re- 
quirements could  very  well  lead  to  a 
circumvention  of  congressional  intent 
of  504.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  504 's 
intent  is  to  provide  transportation 
services  to  handicapped  persons— an 
intent  which  I  certainly  support  and 
will  work  to  insure.  Forcing  communi- 
ties to  carry  out  DOT'S  regulations 
that  require  lift-equipped  buses,  which 
are  not  cost  effective,  could  result  in  a 
reduction  or  elimination  of  service. 
Recent  cost  estimates  for  complying 
with  the  regulations  as  they  relate  to 
transit  systems  range  from  $6  billion 
to  over  $8  biUion  excluding  inflation. 
Such  extraordinary  costs  are  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  evaluating  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a  full  system  accessibility  re- 
quirement for  all  transit  systems. 
Costs  of  this  magnitude  establish  a 
goal  which  may  never  be  reached. 

Fortunately,  this  does  not  have  to  be 
the  case  if  we  allow  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  transcend  DOT'S  restrictive 
and  myopic  regulations.  My  bill  would 
allow  local  areas  to  pursue  locally 
adopted  alternative  approaches  for 
meeting  the  transportation  needs  of 
the  handicapped.  These  programs 
must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  if  they  are:  First,  de- 
veloped in  consultation  with  memt)ers 
of  the  local  handicapped  community 
and  elected  local  officials;  second, 
serve  the  same  areas  and  charge  fares 
no  greater  than  those  charged  the 
general  public;  and  third,  provide  serv- 
ice within  24  hours  in  the  first  2  years 
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and  within  6  hours  in  4  years.  In  addi- 
tion, congressional  oversight  is  pro- 
vided to  insure  that  implementation  is 
in  accord  with  congressional  intent 
and  puri>ose. 

A  Congressional  Budget  Office  study 
concludes  that  a  larger  number  of 
handicapped  persons  could  be  served 
at  less  cost  by  specialized  door-to-door 
service.  I  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  example  of  a  community  in  my 
district  which  was  effectively  serving 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped until  DOT  rules  that  the  pro- 
gram was  not  following  the  intent  of 
504.  The  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  experience 
with  private  carriers  demonstrated 
that  the  handicapped  can  be  trans- 
ported much  more  inexpensively  than 
by  lift-equipped  conventional  buses.  A 
local  firm.  Wheelchair  Transportation 
Inc..  in  conjunction  with  the  Sioux 
City  handicapped  commimity  has  de- 
veloped a  viable  alternative  for  handi- 
capped transportation  that  is  more  ef- 
fective, more  efficient,  less  costly,  and 
preferred  by  the  handicapped.  Yet 
DOT  says  "no"  to  their  efforts  while 
at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  via- 
bility and  success  of  the  venture. 

In  implementing  President  Reagan's 
pledge  to  provide  for  more  regulatory 
flexibility  and  more  cost-effective  gov- 
ernment services,  let  us  start  here 
with  a  proven  program.  Last  session, 
the  House  approved  this  plan  and  it 
has  been  endorsed  by  handicapped  or- 
ganizations. State  and  local  officials, 
and  transit  operators.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  again  support  this  measure. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl. - 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  relating  to  mass  transpor- 
tation to  meet  special  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  for  other  punxjses 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    Stales    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(dKl)  Any  recipient  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act  may  submit  a  pro- 
gram respecting  transportation  of  handi- 
capped p>ersons  for  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Architectural  and  Transportation  Bar- 
riers Compliance  Board,  shall  approve  any 
program  submitted  under  this  subsection 
which  the  Secretary  determines  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  pro- 
gram respecting  transportation  of  handi- 
capped p>ersons  who  cannot  reasonably  use 
one  or  more  modes  of  mass  transportation 
service  available  to  the  general  public  under 
this  subsection  which— 

"(A)  provides  that  the  recipient  will  pro- 
vide transportation  to  such  handicapped 
persons  throughout  the  service  area  in 
which  the  recipient  provides  mass  transpor- 
tation to  the  general  public; 

"(B)  provides  that  any  requirement  for 
preregistration  for  a  service  shall  not  place 
an  undue  burden  on  handicapped  residents 
or  handicapped  visitors; 

"(C)  provides  that,  if  the  recipient  charges 
a  fare  for  transporting  such  a  handicapped 
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E>erson.  such  fare  will  not  be  more  than  the 
fare  charged  by  the  recipient  for  transport- 
ing by  mass  transportation  facilities  and 
equipment  a  member  of  the  general  public  a 
comparable  distance: 

"(D)  provides  that— 

"(i)  during  the  two-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  recipient's  program,  the  recipient  will 
provide  transportation  to  any  such  handi- 
capped person  upon  request  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  after  receiving  such  re- 
quest unless,  in  the  case  of  a  particular 
handicapped  person,  the  handicapped 
person  requests  a  longer  period; 

"(ii)  during  the  two-year  period  beginning 
on  the  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  two-year 
period  referred  to  In  clause  (1)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  recipient  will  provide  trans- 
portation to  any  such  handicapped  person 
upon  request  in  less  than  ten  hours  after  re- 
ceiving such  request  unless,  in  the  case  of  a 
particular  handicapped  person,  the  handi- 
capped person  requests  a  longer  period:  and 

"(Hi)  after  the  last  day  of  the  four-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  recipient's  program, 
the  recipient  will  provide  transportation  to 
eligible  handicapped  persons  upon  request 
In  less  than  six  hours  after  receiving  such 
request  unless.  In  the  case  of  a  particular 
handic»pE>ed  person,  the  handicapped 
person  requests  a  longer  period: 

"(E)  provides  that  the  recipient  will  pro- 
vide transportation  to  handicapped  persons 
without  regard  to  trip  purpose; 

"(F)  provides  that,  where  feasible,  the  re- 
cipient will  also  provide  transportation,  if 
requested  by  the  handicapped  person,  to  at 
least  one  person  accompanying  the  handi- 
capped person  at  a  fare  which  is  not  more 
than  the  fare  charged  for  transporting  by 
mass  transportation  facilities  and  equip- 
ment a  member  of  the  general  public  a  com- 
parable distance:  and 

"(G)  provides  that  the  recipient  will  pro- 
vide transportation  to  handicapped  persons 
for  at  least  the  same  time  period  for  which 
the  recipient  provides  mass  transportation 
to  the  general  public. 

A  recipient's  program  shall  be  deemed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
with  respect  to  a  mass  transportation  corri- 
dor If  the  recipient  provides  accessible  bus 
service  In  such  corridor.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  approve  a  program  under  this  subsec- 
tion which  does  not  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a 
program  under  this  subsection  unless  (A) 
the  community  of  handicapped  persons  for 
whom  such  transportation  wlU  be  provided 
is  consulted  by  the  recipient  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  program,  and  (B)  the  program 
is  developed  in  cooperation  with  responsible 
elected  officials  of  local  governments  con- 
cerned. 

"(4)  A  recipient  may  amend  a  program  ap- 
proved under  this  subsection  if  (A)  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Architectur- 
al and  TYansportation  Barriers  Compliance 
Board,  determines  that  the  program  as 
amended  complies  with  this  subsection.  (B) 
the  amendment  is  developed  In  consultation 
with  the  community  of  handicapped  per- 
sons for  whom  the  transportation  is  being 
provided,  and  (C)  the  amendment  is  devel- 
oped in  cooperation  with  responsible  elected 
officials  of  local  governments  concerned. 

"(SKA)  The  Secretary  may  not  Impose  any 
requirements  under  this  subsection  which 
are  in  addition  to  the  requirements  set  forth 
In  this  subsection  respecting  a  program  for 
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provldins  transportation  of  handicapped 
persons  through  facilities  and  equipment 
(other  than  facilities  and  equipment  used  by 
the  recipient  to  provide  transportation  to 
the  general  public). 

"(B)  The  regulations  Issued  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  shall  be  kept  to  an  absolute 
minimum 

"(8)  If  a  recipient  is  complying  with  Its  ap- 
proved program  under  this  subsection,  such 
recipient  shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  the  Architectur- 
al Barriers  Act  of  19M  (PubUc  Law  90-480). 
and  sections  502  and  504  of  the  Rehabiliu- 
tion  Act  of  1973  as  they  relate  to  mass 
transportation  of  handicapped  persons 
served  under  such  program. 

•■(7KA)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  prelimi- 
nary determination  that  a  recipient  with  a 
program  approved  under  this  subsection  Is 
not  complying  with  its  program  or  with  the 
requiremente  of  this  subsection,  the  secre- 
tary shall  issue  an  order  requiring  the  re- 
cipient to  come  into  compliance. 

"(B)  If.  after  the  ninetieth  day  following 
the  date  of  an  order  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  makes 
a  final  determination  after  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  the  recipi- 
ent is  not  complying  with  its  program  or 
with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  withhold  not  less  than 
25  per  centum  of  the  recipients  federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  Act  until  the 
recipient  comes  into  compliance  or  agrees  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  achieve  compli- 
ance. 

(8)  Each  recipient  for  which  a  program 
respecting  transportation  of  handicapped 
persons  is  approved  under  this  subsection 
shall  aruiuaUy  certify  to  the  Secretary  that 
such  recipient  is  complying  with  such  pro- 
gram. 
'■(9)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply— 
"(A)  to  any  new  fixed  raU  system  for  the 
mass  transportation  of  the  general  public 
which  system  is  constructed  after  January 
1,  1970.  or  to  any  other  fixed  guideway 
system  constructed  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection; 

■■(B>  to  the  extension  of  any  fixed 
guideway  system  for  the  mass  transporta- 
tion of  the  general  public:  and 

"(C)  to  a  replacement,  major  alteration,  or 
major  renovation  of  a  station  as  part  of  a 
multiyear  program  for  the  replacement, 
major  alteration,  or  major  renovation  of  a 
usable  segment  of  a  fixed  guideway  system 
in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  in  the  replacement,  major  alter- 
ation, or  major  renovation  of  such  segment 
it  is  technologically  feasible,  operationally 
practicable,  and  economically  reasonable  to 
make  such  sUtion  accessible  or  more  acces- 
sible to  handicapped  persons,  and  that  such 
replacement,  major  alteration,  or  major  ren- 
ovation (i)  affects  or  could  affect  the  acces- 
sibUJty  of  such  segment,  and  (ii)  has  suffi- 
cient independent  utility  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  handicapped  persons.". 

Sec.  2.  The  appropriate  authorizing  com- 
mittees of  Congress  shall  conduct  periodic 
oversight  hearings  on  the  effects  of  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  no  less  than  annually  for  the  first  five 
years  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  to  ensure  that  such  amendment  is 
being  implemented  according  to  congres- 
sional intent  and  purpose.  Such  hearings 
shall  include,  for  each  such  year,  considera- 
tion of  the  effects  of  reducing  the  maximum 
amount  of  time  in  which  service  must  be 
provided  sUter  request  by  a  handicapped 
person  under  section  16<dX2MD)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 
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Sic.  3.  Section  10723(b)  of  Utle  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "totaUy  blind"  in  para- 
graph (2XA)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"handicapped":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an  In- 
dividual is  handicapped  if  any  mental  or 
physiological  disorder  or  condition  or  ana- 
tomical loss  substantially  limits  such  Indi- 
vidual's ability  to  walk,  see,  hear,  or 
learn.".* 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  WILLOW 
SPRINGS  BEARS 


HON.  WENDELL  BAILEY 

or  Kissointi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12.  1981 
•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
I  tender  this  congratulatory  address 
for  the  12  members  of  the  1980-81 
Willow  Springs  High  School  boys  bas- 
ketball team.  The  success  of  this 
group  of  athletes  is  unparalled  in  high 
school  sports  in  my  hometown  of 
Willow  Springs.  Mo.  The  Bears  on  Sat- 
urday. March  7.  1981.  reached  the 
final  game  of  the  Missouri  State  class 
2-A  high  school  boys  basketball  cham- 
pionships. Although  losing  the  title 
game  to  North  Pemiscot  Coimty  by  a 
score  of  51  to  49,  the  poise  and  disci- 
pline of  these  high  school  students  ex- 
celled throughout  the  competition. 

During  the  last  2  years,  this  group  of 
basketball  players  have  compiled  a 
record  of  55  wins  and  8  losses.  This 
record  Includes  a  third  place  finish  in 
the  Missouri  State  tournament  in  the 
1979-80  season. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition  of  the 
Willow  Springs  Bears  basketball  team. 
I  list  below  the  names  of  the  coaches, 
players,  and  managers  of  this  superior 
team:  Head  coach.  Gary  Stanfield;  as- 
sistant coach.  Brent  CoUey;  players: 
Joey  Brasier.  Steve  Coatney.  Ray 
Cook.  Gary  Godsy.  Mark  House,  Matt 
James,  Gary  McElyea.  Terry  McElyea. 
Barry  Newman.  Darren  Taylor.  Tim 
Woodring.  and  Steve  Worley;  manag- 
ers: SLeve  Bennett,  Darren  Brownfield, 
and  Todd  Cooper.* 


NATIONAL  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
WEEK 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12.  1981 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  international  education 
group  formed  by  Representative  Leon 
Panbtta.  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  National 
Foreign  Language  Week  which  was 
March  1  to  7. 

Recognizing    the    need    to    correct 
Americans  deficiency  in  international 
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education,  a  Commission  on  Foreign 
Language  and  International  Studies 
was  established  by  Executive  order  on 
April  12.  1978.  Upon  reading  their 
report,  I  was  astonished  to  learn  that 
1  out  of  every  8  jobs  in  American  in- 
dustry and  1  out  of  every  5  Jobs  in 
American  agriculture  depend  on  inter- 
national trade  amd  yet  only  1  in  every 
10  Americans  can  speak,  read,  or  effec- 
tively understand  any  language  other 
than  English. 

Johanna  S.  R.  Mendelson,  former  di- 
rector of  the  Joint  National  Commit- 
tee for  Languages,  cogently  expressed 
the  need  for  foreign  languages  when 
she  wrote: 

A  new  direction  for  international  educa- 
tion and  foreign  language  studies  has 
emerged  among  the  educational  priorities  of 
the  80's.  It  is  not  a  response  to  a  single 
threat,  but  a  recognition  that  America,  to 
retain  its  national  strength  and  vitality,  will 
be  faced  with  the  challenges  of  economic 
Interdependence,  and  political  crises  around 
the  world,  and  whose  solutions  will  require 
not  the  use  of  military  might  so  much  as  a 
capacity  to  understand  the  languages  and 
cultures  of  other  global  actors.  Adding  an 
international  dimension  to  the  current  cur- 
riculum, courses  in  history,  government, 
economics  and  foreign  languages,  will  be  en- 
hanced by  classes  on  international  trade, 
agronomy,  energy  sources,  and  public 
health  to  mention  just  a  few.  The  last  dec- 
ades of  this  century  can  require  nothing  less 
than  an  educational  policy  which  recognizes 
these  international  needs,  and  chooses  to 
deal  with  them  as  part  of  the  priorities  of 
this  nation. 

*  •  •  foreign  language  training,  and  the 
study  of  international  affairs,  whUe  long 
considered  a  basic  educational  priority,  has 
never  received  adequate  financial  support  or 
recognition  as  an  essential  component  of 
school  curriculum.  At  the  same  time.  It 
grows  more  apparent  that  the  ability  to 
speak  a  foreign  language  and  understand 
other  cultures  is  an  Important  tool  in 
America's  ability  to  conduct  foreign  policy, 
international  trade  and  assess  national  de- 
fense. Language  is  a  tool  of  communication, 
but  it  is  also  a  source  of  cultural  insight  and 
understanding.  Thus,  the  role  of  languages, 
and  to  Americans,  the  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages,  will  become  Increasingly  impor- 
tant as  the  communication  revolution  con- 
tinues to  make  information  from  other  na- 
tions so  accessible  and  as  travel  time  to  for- 
eign countries  Is  reduced  so  that  the  most 
distant  foreign  nation  Is  only  hours  from 
our  own  frontiers. 

Americans  can  no  longer  afford  to 
live  in  an  isolated  world.  As  a  world 
power  and  one  which  must  become 
more  competitive  economically,  our 
citizens  must  be  equipped  with  basic 
language  skills.  One  sure  way  to  over- 
come existing  cultural  gaps  between 
interdependent  nations  is  to  develop 
curriculimis  in  our  schools  which  en- 
courage students  to  learn  more  about 
their  neighbors,  allies,  and  trade  part- 
ners. This  must  be  a  national  prior- 
ity.* 
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WE  CANNOT  WORK  TOO  HARD 
TO  IMPROVE  SAFETY  ON  OUR 
HIGHWAYS 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  MINKESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, Congressman  Jim  Oberstar, 
has  been  active  in  efforts  to  enact  im- 
proved highway  safety  laws. 

In  February,  Mr.  Oberstar  intro- 
duced H.R.  2052,  legislation  to  improve 
the  National  Driver  Register  to  assist 
the  States  in  keeping  bad  drivers  off 
the  Nation's  highways. 

The  February  1981  issue  of  Fleet 
Owner  magazine  profUed  Mr.  Ober- 
star and  offered  a  summary  of  this 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  share  this 
informative  and  useful  article  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House. 

Oberstar:  Making  Things  Work 

Even  in  the  uncertain  world  of  politics,  it's 
a  safe  bet  that  the  voters  of  the  8th  District 
of  Minnesota,  which  "stretches  from  the 
Canadian  border  clear  down  to  the  suburbs 
of  the  Twin  Cities"  knew  exactly  what  they 
were  doing  when  they  returned  Congress- 
man James  J.  Oberstar  (D-Minn.)  to  his 
fourth  consecutive  term  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Oberstar,  who  serves  on  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee  and 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  is  a  gentleman  who  gets  things 
done — quietly,  deliberately,  and  always  con- 
structively. In  fact,  when  an  interviewer 
aslLs  about  his  hobbies,  he  mentions  working 
on  repair  and  maintenance  jobs  around  the 
house,  splitting  and  sawing  wood  for  the 
home  fireplace  with  a  bucksaw  "that  we  just 
wrapped-up  back  in  Minnesota  and  went 
from  my  fathers  farm  to  the  airport,  and 
brought  it  here."  and  of  his  great  pleasure 
in  the  toil  and  rewards  of  gardening. 

That  same  willingness  to  work  for  appro- 
priate reward  is  being  brought  to  bear  on 
Rep.  Oberstar's  current  legislative  objec- 
tive—the passage  of  a  bill  to  modernize, 
speed  up,  and  streamline  the  National 
Driver  Register. 

The  NDR,  which  has  been  in  existence  in 
its  old.  clumsy,  under-utilized  form  for  more 
than  two  decades,  was  set  up  to  provide  a 
central  listing  of  serious  (and  criminal)  traf- 
fic offenders:  ineligible  drivers,  drivers 
under  suspension  or  revocation,  drunk  driv- 
ers, hit-and-run  drivers,  and  drivers  with 
other  criminal  traffic  records.  It  also  sought 
to  list  (and  finally  make  Illegal)  the  holding 
of  multiple  licenses  from  different  states. 

The  old  NDR  collected  such  data  from 
those  states  that  wished  to  cooperate,  and 
made  it  available  to  appropriate,  authorized 
state  licensing  officials  upon  inquiry. 
Among  its  many  disadvantages  were:  (1)  at 
best,  using  the  malls,  an  Inquiring  state  had 
to  wait  two  weelis  or  more  for  the  data:  (2) 
the  data  bank  In  Washington,  administered 
by  NHTSA.  required  constant  updating 
from  Input  by  the  various  states;  (3)  by  law. 
It  could  be  employed  by  an  Inquiring  state 
license  authority  only  for  the  purpose  of  li- 
cense Issuance  and  renewal. 

Back  In  1977.  Oberstar  Introduced  a  stat- 
ute to  try  to  bring  the  NDR  Into  a  more 
useful  and  effective  state,  but  states'  con- 
cern about  cost,  logistical  problems,  and  In- 
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dividual  prerogatives  prompted  postpone- 
ment of  the  bill  and  a  one-year  DOT  study 
of  the  entire  problem. 

With  all  that  behind  him.  Congressman 
Oberstar  sat  amid  the  packing  boxes  and 
the  bustling  activity  of  his  staff  early  last 
month  and  talked  about  the  bill  he  will  in- 
troduce now.  (Thanks  to  his  seniority,  he 
has  moved  to  a  comer  office  in  the  Raybum 
Building,  but  phone  installations,  placement 
of  furniture  and  disposal  of  files  still  takes 
planning  plus  muscle.) 

The  new  NDR.  if  the  bill  passes,  will 
answer  most  of  the  complaints  against  the 
older  version,  and  stands  an  excellent 
chance  of  eventually  making  the  register  an 
effective  weapon  against  "the  killer  driver" 
(see  "The  Editor's  Page"  PO— 1/81  and  5/ 
80). 

While  the  final  draft  was  not  yet  written 
at  the  time  of  Fleet  Owner's  Interview,  the 
basics  of  the  Oberstar  bill  will  set  up  an  on- 
line computer  link  among  the  50  states  and 
the  NDR  computer  In  Washington  (with  the 
help  of  federal  funds):  and  eliminate  the 
waste  of  duplicate  (and  possibly  outdated) 
records  In  Washington  by  the  Institution  of 
a  "pointer"  system  that  would  direct  an  in- 
quiring state  to  the  state  or  states  that  had 
the  requested  data  on  file. 

A  minimum  of  data  would  appear  in  the 
Washington  file:  Name.  state(s),  social  secu- 
rity number,  and  height,  weight,  and  color 
of  eyes. 

Thus,  a  licensing  authority  In  an  Inquiring 
state  would  ask  the  NDR  computer  for  in- 
formation on  "John  Doe. "  If  the  driver  In 
question  had  convictions  in  one  or  more 
states  for  the  designated  offenses,  the  NDR 
computer  would  direct  the  inquiring  state 
authority  to  the  states  that  had  reported 
having  records  on  Mr.  Doe.  Time  consumed: 
seconds,  rather  than  weeks.  Duplication  of 
data  and  compilation  of  a  "big  brother"  file: 
none.  In  tact,  the  Oberstar  bill  also  provides 
for  virtually  immediate  purging  from  the 
NDR  list  of  names  of  drivers  who  have  re- 
gained compliance  with  state  laws. 

That,  too,  says  something  about  the  way 
Oberstar  works.  He  is  and  has  been  ex- 
tremely conscious  of  any  threat  to  Individu- 
al privacy  that  might  occur  In  the  drafting 
of  the  bill.  "Right  now,"  he  says,  "It's  get- 
ting a  meticulous  going-over  by  committee 
counsel  to  make  sure  It  conforms  to  the  fed- 
eral privacy  act."  But  he  also  notes,  "It's 
hard  to  see  how  privacy  Is  too  great  a  ques- 
tion since  we're  dealing  with  i>eople  whose 
offenses  are  a  matter  of  public— if  not  crimi- 
nal-record." 

Withal,  Oberstar's  experience  Includes  ac- 
quaintance with  the  axiom,  "Politics  is  the 
art  of  the  possible. "  He  planned  to  circulate 
the  final  draft  to  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  write  to  certain  of  his 
Congressional  colleagues  to  Invite  co-spon- 
sorshlp.  "I  see  this  as  a  completely  bliMrti- 
san  Issue."  he  says. 

The  congressman,  a  genial,  blond-halred 
man  of  medium  height,  comes  by  that  broad 
view  of  life  and  politics  honestly.  While  he's 
a  small-towner  ("I've  been  lucky,  and  done 
some  things  this  boy  from  Chlsholm  never 
dreamed  he'd  do."),  he  was  educated  both 
here  and  abroad,  and  has  lived  In  foreign 
cultures.  He  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  In  po- 
litical science  from  the  College  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  a  master's 
degree  In  government  from  the  College  of 
Europe.  In  Bruges.  Belgium,  where  he  also 
minored  In  French.  Those  combined  back- 
grounds led  to  a  job  in  Haiti— teaching 
French  and  English— when  he  finished  his 
schooling.   Later,   when   he   was  about  to 
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leave  for  work  In  Africa  on  a  Pord  Founda- 
tion program,  he  stopped  by  the  office  of 
his  congressman.  Rep.  John  Blatnik.  of  the 
8th  District,  in  June  1963.  Jim  Oberstar 
didn't  get  to  Africa  that  time.  He  joined  the 
staff  of  Rep.  Blatnik.  subsequently  became 
his  administrative  assistant,  and.  when  the 
congressman  retired,  ran  for  his  office 
(without  regular  party  backing)  and  won. 

Rep.  Obeerstar.  who  is  a  friend  of  Ken 
and  Fran  Nathanson.  officers  of  "Citizens 
for  safe  drivers,"  a  Washington-based  orga- 
nization that  strongly  and  effectively  cam- 
paigns for  NDR,  shares  the  Nathansons' 
concern  for  a  more  effective  system. 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised."  he  says,  "to  see 
the  greatest  benefit  of  the  improved  NDR 
come  from  its  'preventive'  function.  After 
all,  if  a  driver  with  a  bad  record  is  asked  by 
the  fleet  that  is  about  to  hire  him  to  request 
his  own  records  from  NDR— and  if  he  knows 
that  the  record  will  expose  him— he  won't 
be  seeking  a  fleet  driving  job." 

With  regard  to  other  transportation  legis- 
lation, Oberstar  also  has  some  strong  feel- 
ings. 

Of  the  Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act  he  says. 
"It's  a  major  piece  of  legislation  by  the  96th 
Congress.  Now,  the  challenge  to  the  97th 
Congress  is  to  oversee  its  operation  and  con- 
duct the  oversight  hearings  we  promised, 
and  to  make  whatever  adjustments  that  are 
proved  to  be  necessary.  After  all.  the  act. 
like  virtually  every  other  act,  is  a  series  of 
compromises.  We  can't  expect  all  those  com- 
promises to  be  equally  desirable." 

Of  the  state  of  highways:  "I'm  disturbed 
by  the  threatened  cutbacks  in  the  highway 
program  that  have  been  Indicated  by  some 
members  of  the  Reagan  transition  team. 
Our  highways  are  the  unique  link  that 
binds  America,  and  their  maintenance  is  a 
principal  challenge  to  keeping  both  urban 
and  rural  America  vital."  Those  highways, 
he  points  out,  are  also  tied  to  the  economic 
growth  that  the  incoming  administration 
seeks.  He  also  notes  that  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration withheld  more  than  $1  billion  of 
authorized  highway  funds  of  the  $10  billion 
that  existe  in  the  Highway  Fund. 

While  those  concerns  will  occupy  much  of 
the  congressman's  time,  he  will  also  share  it 
with  his  home  and  gardening  work,  and 
with  his  family.  Jo.  his  wife.  Is  a  writer  and 
mother  of  young  Ted  Oberstar.  12;  NoeUe. 
11:  Anne  Thtrtse.  7;  and  Monica.  5.  Noelle, 
on  a  day  off  from  school,  was  helping  her 
father's  staff  move  into  the  Raybum  BuUd- 
ing  office  in  early  January.  Dashing  about 
in  maroon  corduroy  slacks  and  yellow  tee- 
shirt,  she  went— with  a  total  lack  of  self- 
consciousness— from  courteous  reserve  as 
she  was  Introduced  to  a  stranger  to  the 
ebullience  of  a  setter  pup  as  she  was  invited 
to  pitch  in  with  the  staffs  unpacking 
chores.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  MULTIPLE  USE 
OF  PUBUC  LANDS 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZOHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATl  VKS 

Thursday,  March  12.  1981 

m  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ped«"- 
al  Government  controls  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  land  in  the  State  of  Arizo- 
na, and  is  thus  our  largest  tenant.  In 
concurrence  with  the  President's  com- 
mitment to  reducing  Federal  control 
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over  State  and  local  matters.  I  believe 
the  Federal  Government  should  step 
back  and  heed  the  good  advice  offered 
recently  by  the  State  of  Arizona  De- 
partment of  Mineral  Resources  Board 
of  Governors.  The  board  has  unani- 
mously urged  the  pursuit  of  a  land 
management  policy  of  multiple  use, 
which  I  wholeheartedly  support. 

I  wish  to  share  their  good  advice 
with  my  colleagues  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

As  a  general  principle,  the  Board  of  Gov 
emors  of  the  Department  of  Mineral  Re- 
sources supports  multiple  usage  of  any 
public  land.  Secondly,  a  mineral  and  water 
inventory  must  be  taken  before  there  are 
any  permanent  withdrawals  into  wilderness 
areas  or  any  other  restricted  use  areas. 

Any  proposal  for  withdrawal  of  public 
lands  from  multiple  usage  shall  be  support- 
ed by  a  sociological,  economic  impact  sUte- 
ment,  showing  an  analysis  of  the  cost-bene- 
fit factors  involved,  and  taking  into  account 
the  effect  on  national  security  by  the  with- 
drawal of  any  potential  strategic  mineral  re- 
sources.* 


ANTI-SEMITISM  IN  ARGENTINA 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  article  by  Rabbi 
Morton  Rosenthal,  director  of  the 
Latin  American  Affairs  Department  of 
the  Anti-Defamation  League.  He  vivid- 
ly reminds  us  of  the  continuing  prob- 
lem of  anti-Semitism  in  Argentina  and 
the  inadequate  human  rights  situation 
in  that  country. 

I  hope  Rabbi  Rosenthal's  remarks 
will  remain  with  us  as  the  United 
States  continues  to  grapple  with  the 
futiu-e  of  our  human  rights  policy  and 
the  wisdom  of  supporting  regimes  as 
the  one  currently  in  Argentina. 

I  enter  into  the  Record  Rabbi  Ro- 
senthal's article  "Argentine  Anti-Sem- 
itism. Again"  which  appeared  in  the 
ADL  Bulletin,  the  national  publication 
of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith  in  January: 

ARGEIfTIHE  AWTI-SeMITISII.  AGAIN 

In  the  wake  of  the  ominous  resurgence  of 
overt  anti-Semitism  in  Argentina  since  July, 
1980.  there  has  been  growing  concern  about 
the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  Argentine 
government  in  this  sordid  affair. 

The  outbreak  of  anti-Semitism,  which  par- 
alleled similar  events  In  Europe,  followed  a 
period  of  relative  calm  since  October.  1979, 
when  a  bomb  exploded  at  the  Rabbi  Guert- 
zenstein  Seminary  causing  considerable 
damage.  Fortunately,  the  studenU  were  on 
vacation  for  the  High  Holidays,  thus  avoid- 
ing death  and  Injury  to  many  of  them. 

But  after  a  nine  month  hiatus,  a  powerful 
explosion  ripped  through  the  O.R.T.  Tech- 
nical School  in  Buenos  Aires  during  the 
first  week  of  July.  A  second  bomb,  at  the 
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Blalik  Central  School,  was  found  and  deacti- 
vated. A  month  later,  another  bomb  caused 
extensive  damages  to  the  Jerusalem  Syna- 
gogue and  iU  affiliated  school.  At  the  same 
time,  numerous  threats  by  telephone  of 
bomtis  and  of  physical  violence  against  indi- 
viduals spread  fear  among  members  of  the 
Jewish  community.  School  principals  were 
repeatedly  forced  to  evacuate  their  stu- 
dents: fearful  parents  organized  vigilante 
groups  to  stand  24-hour  watch  at  Jewish 
school  buildings. 

D.A.I.A..  the  representative  body  of  Ar- 
gentine Jewry,  appealed  to  public  opinion 
and  government  authorities  in  an  effort  to 
halt  the  wave  of  terror.  On  July  9,  it  de- 
nounced the  bombing  of  the  O.R.T.  school 
as  a  symptom  of  the  recrudescence  of  "dark 
criminal  forces  of  hatred  and  racial  vio- 
lence." On  August  13.  D.A.I.A.  issued  an- 
other public  protest  expressing  "profound 
concern"  over  the  escalating  anti-Semitic 
violence  evidenced  by  "a  third  bomb  attack 
against  Jewish  schools  in  the  short  period 
of  something  more  than  one  month." 

In  an  urgent  telegram,  the  D.A.I.A.  asked 
the  Minister  of  Education  to  guarantee  the 
continuity  of  educational  activity  in  Jewish 
schools.  The  Chief  of  Federal  Police,  who 
met  with  the  Jewish  spokesmen,  promised 
to  investigate  the  bombings.  The  D.A.I.A. 
leaders  also  asked  that  he  halt  the  prolif- 
eration of  anti-semitic  and  Nazi  literature, 
which  has  become  available  at  most  book- 
stores and  news  stands  in  the  capital. 

Since  the  assurances  of  the  police  chief 
proved  worthless,  the  Jewish  leaders  then 
secured  an  appointment  with  the  Minister 
of  Interior.  General  Albano  Harguindeguy. 
who  promised  that  the  government  would 
take  steps  to  identify  those  responsible  for 
the  "attacks  and  threats  against  Jewish  in- 
stitutions" and  to  "avoid  their  recurrence." 
His  assurances,  however,  also  turned  out  to 
be  of  little  value.  Nobody  was  arrested.  Nazi 
books  remained  on  sale  at  the  newspaper 
stands,  and  several  serious  incidents  oc- 
curred in  October. 

In  an  act  that  D.A.I.A.  denounced  as  "irra- 
tional violence  motivated  by  a  morbid  anti- 
Jewishness. '  70  tombstones  were  desecrated 
and  destroyed  at  the  Liniers  Jewish  Ceme- 
tery on  October  20.  A  week  later.  Enrique 
Llamas  de  Madariaga.  the  host  of  the 
prime-time  "Videoshow."  used  an  interview 
with  an  Argentine  Jew  as  a  vehicle  for  spew- 
ing anti-Semitism  over  the  airwaves. 
Through  his  questions  and  comments,  he 
sought  to  portray  the  alleged  moral  defects 
of  Jews  by  evoking  the  classic  anti-Semitic 
stereotypes.  The  miserly  Jew:  "Why  is  it 
that  Jews  are  so  greedy? 

.  .  .  Why  are  there  no  poor  Jews?"  The 
disloyal  Jew:  "What  are  you  first.  Argentin- 
ian or  Jew?  ...  I  don't  know  if  there  were 
as  many  Jews  concerned  for  the  victims  of 
the  earthquake  in  Argentina  as  contributed 
money  during  the  Six  Day  War."  The  op- 
pressing Jew:  "Why  dont  you  give  land  to 
the  Palestinians?  .  .  .  For  you  Israel  is  the 
light:  for  me  the  Vatican.  But  the  Vatican  is 
not  a  belligerent  state,  like  Israel. " 

The  enormity  of  the  anti-Semitic  actions 
in  recent  months  has  evoked  significant  pro- 
test in  the  Argentine  press.  La  Prensa.  the 
country's  most  prestigious  paper,  stated: 
"We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  our 
country  we  are  experiencing  a  new  outburst 
of  Anti-Semitic  activities  such  as  we  had 
sporadically  in  recent  years."  En  Litoral  of 
Santa  Fe.  in  an  editorial,  called  upon  police 
officials  "to  halt  the  alleged  and  secret  anti- 
Semitic  plot  .  .  .  which  is  repugnant  to  pop- 
ular sentiments  and  contrary  to  the  Institu- 
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tional  bases  of  the  Republic."  Clarin  of 
Buenos  Aires  called  for  drastic  reaction 
against  such  "racist  expressions  which 
sicken  the  Argentine  consciousness." 

IS  THE  GOVEKNMENT  RESPONSIBLE? 

The  Buenos  Aires  Herald  has  pointed  to 
governmental  responsibility  for  much  of  the 
anti-Semitism  during  the  past  four  years.  In 
an  editorial  on  August  31  entitled  "Disquiet- 
ing Symptoms."  it  referred  not  only  to  the 
recent  bombings  of  Jewish  schools  but  to 
other  anti-Jewish  manifestations:  the  exclu- 
sion of  Jews  from  positions  of  prominence, 
the  fact  that  Jews  In  prisons  are  subjected 
to  more  severe  mistreatment  than  Gentiles, 
and  the  fact  that  individuals  stripped  of 
their  citizenship  by  the  present  government 
are  mainly  Jews.  These  facts,  stated  the  edi- 
torial, are  seen  as  "evidence  of  anti-Sem- 
itism in  high  official  places." 

La  Presna's  editorial  cited  governmental 
responsibility  for  "imprudent  measures  and 
actions,  which  neither  rectify  nor  clarify, 
having  emanated  from  official  circles,  caus- 
ing us  to  be  portrayed  overseas  In  an  equiv- 
ocal attitude." 

The  Jewish  weekly  Nueva  Presencia  had  a 
lead  tuticle  on  October  31,  titled  Suspicious 
Impunity."  which  also  linked  the  govern- 
ment to  antl-Semltlsm.  It  alerted  the  Jewish 
community  of  Argentina  to  the  potential 
danger  of  their  being  used  as  scapegoats  for 
the  severe  economic  and  political  crises  the 
country  is  presently  experiencing. 

Objective  analysis  of  the  record  during 
the  past  four  years  shows  that  the  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  prevent  anti-Semitism 
when  it  could  readily  have  done  so  or  to 
punish  those  responsible  for  it.  A  prime  ex- 
ample is  the  "Videoshow"  broadcast,  re- 
ferred to  above.  It  had  been  taped  prior  to 
broadcast  on  the  government-owned  station 
and  submitted  for  approval  to  the  govern- 
ment censor.  Presumably  it  was  also  seen  by 
Rev.  Eduardo  Vicente  Mlras.  the  priest  ap- 
pointed In  August  as  "ecclesiastical  counsel- 
or" to  Channel  9.  on  which  it  was  viewed. 
Nonetheless,  the  broadcast  was  made  and 
Mr.  Llamas  de  Madariaga  was  not  charged 
with  any  wrongdoing.  In  the  words  of  Rabbi 
Marshall  Meyer  of  Buenos  Aires:  "I  can 
think  of  no  other  country  in  the  western 
world  where  such  an  Interrogation  could 
take  place  on  the  publicly-owned  media— or. 
for  that  matter,  on  the  privately-owned 
media  either." 

The  problem  Is  exacerbated  by  the  prolif- 
eration of  Nazi  books,  which  help  create  a 
moral  climate  conducive  to  cemetery  des- 
ecrations and  other  anti-Semitic  activity. 
Only  occasionally  have  the  authorities  re- 
luctantly moved  to  ban  the  publication  and 
sale  of  such  books.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  their  efforts  have  been  far  less  system- 
atic and  severe  than  those  they  have  direct- 
ed against  leftist  literature,  which  is  not 
permitted  to  be  sold  in  Argentina. 

Less  visible,  but  equally  serious.  Is  govern- 
mental complicity  in  what  occurs  behind 
prison  walls  and  In  security  centers,  where, 
generally  Immune  to  the  light  of  publicity. 
Jews  are  singled  out  for  special  treatment. 
The  ADL.  Amnesty  International.  The 
Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs  and  other 
human  rights  groups  have  received  first- 
hand confirmation  of  the  fact  that  Jews  are 
subjected  to  more  Inhumane  treatment 
than  are  non-Jews. 

One  young  man.  for  example,  reported 
that  In  La  Plata  prison  officials  had  appar- 
ently been  indoctrinated  In  antl-Semltlsm  as 
part  of  their  training  program.  They  fre- 
quently  vented   their   anti-Jewish   feelings 
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through  vicious  beatings  and  psychological 
abuse  of  Jews.  On  a  certain  occasion,  an  In- 
terrogator, he  recalled,  pulled  out  a  swasti- 
ka that  had  been  hanging  on  a  chain  around 
his  neck  and  dangled  It  In  front  of  the 
young  Jew's  face,  screaming:  "We  know  you 
are  Jewish,  look  who  we  are!" 

Former  prisoners  report  that  large  photos 
of  Hitler.  Nazi  flags  and  music  can  be  found 
throughout  the  state  security  system.  Nazi 
methods  are  widely  used  to  destroy  the  pris- 
oners' self-esteem:  "Whereas  all  the  other 
prisoners  were  called  by  name,  I  was  called 
"la  judia' "  (the  Jewess),  related  one  of  the 
survivors.  Like  many  others,  she  asked  that 
her  name  not  be  used  because  of  fear  of 
reprisal  against  family  members  still  living 
in  Argentina. 

But  not  all  who  have  emerged  from  the 
penal  compounds  have  wrapped  themselves 
in  anonymity.  Ana  Maria  Carreaga.  a  young 
non-Jewish  woman,  described  her  encounter 
with  anti-Semitism  In  an  Argentine  concen- 
tration camp  as  something  she  would  never 
forget.  "Once  we  heard  a  dog  barking  in  the 
corridor  and  someone  ordering  him  back 
and  forth  and  to  wave  his  tail.  We  thought 
it  really  was  a  dog.  But  no.  it  was  a  human 
being,  a  young  man  who  had  to  pretend  to 
be  a  dog  because  he  had  conunitted  the 
crime  of  being  Jewish." 

These  events  need  to  be  viewed  in  the 
larger  context  of  the  international  commu- 
nity's condemnation  of  Argentine  human 
rights  violations.  The  10th  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
meeting  In  Washington,  considered,  among 
other  matters,  the  266-page  report  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  documenting  Argentina's  dismal 
human  rights  record. 

The  Commission  concluded  that  Argen- 
tine government  authorities  have  violated 
human  rights  on  a  major  scale  "by  means  of 
the  systematic  use  of  torture  and  other 
cruel,  inhuman  and  degrading  treatment" 
and  that  they  have  "killed  numerous  men 
and  women  sut>sequent  to  their  being  placed 
in  detention." 

While  In  Argentina,  the  Commission  made 
a  stiecial  investigation  of  numerous  allega- 
tions of  anti-semitism  which  it  had  received. 
Although  it  found  "no  systematic  overall 
policy  of  anti-Semitism  by  the  Argentine 
government."  the  Commission  concluded 
that,  despite  this.  "Jews  arrested  by  the  au- 
thorities receive  more  severe  treatment 
than  do  others." 

The  Argentine  security  forces  take  great 
pride  in  having  successfully  repressed  acts 
of  leftwing  terrorism  which  were  part  of  the 
social  fabric  In  the  70's.  Disinterested  ob- 
servers could  anticipate  that  the  now  well 
entrenched  security  forces  could  effectively 
deal  with  rightwlng  acts  of  anti-Jewish  ter- 
rorism. 

Their  failure  to  do  so  is  additional  evi- 
dence that  the  military  government  of  Ar- 
gentina, whether  by  acts  of  omission  or 
commission,  is  responsible  for  anti-Sem- 
itism. Whether  it  will  fulfill  its  duty  to  the 
Argentine  Jewish  community,  by  enforcing 
existing  laws  against  anti-Semitism  and  fos- 
tering public  recognition  of  Jews  as  full  citi- 
zens of  Argentina,  remains  a  moot  ques- 
tion.« 
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HAPPY  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 
SALUTE  TO  ROSEMONT,  ILL. 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, March  21,  1981,  the  village  of 
Rosemont,  111.,  will  recognize  officially 
its  25th  anniversary  at  a  gala  celebra- 
tion at  one  of  the  village's  own  monu- 
ments—the O'Hare  Exposition  Center. 

Originally  granted  incorporation  on 
January  20,  1956,  the  small  municipal- 
ity has  used  the  talent  and  commit- 
ment of  its  residents  and  the  foresight 
of  its  elected  officials  to  become  a 
model  of  efficient  municipal  manage- 
ment and  a  village  that  continually 
makes  overwhelming  progress. 

In  the  past  25  years.  Mayor  Etonald 
E.  Stephens  has  guided  the  village 
from  the  days  when  it  was  only  a 
homeowners'  association  plagued  with 
floods  on  its  tiny  parcel  of  land,  to 
become  a  major  hub  of  convention, 
meeting,  transportation,  industrial, 
business,  and  entertainment  activi- 
ties—all located  on  2'/2  miles  of  land 
resting  between  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  O'Hare  International  Airport. 

Mayor  Stephens  and  other  village 
officials  are  to  be  applauded  and  com- 
mended for  their  outstanding  service. 
Village  trustees  are  unified  in  their 
dedication  to  progress.  They  include: 
Lorraine  Clemmensen.  board  member 
for  8  years;  Stephen  Giles,  Jr.,  board 
member  for  22  years;  Chester  Kolaski, 
board  member  for  8  years;  Hubert 
Langer,  board  member  for  10  years; 
Steve  Minale.  board  member  for  more 
than  9  years;  and  Leslie  Scott,  board 
member  for  6  years. 

The  village's  department  heads  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  services: 
Toma  G.  Brashear,  executive  director, 
Rosemont/O'Hare  Convention  Bu- 
reau; Vito  Corriero.  superintendent, 
public  works;  Richard  V.  Drehobl,  di- 
rector, public  safety;  Deputy  Mayor 
Anthony  D.  Esposito;  James  Freeman, 
manager,  O'Hare  Exposition  Center: 
Ray  Gold,  finance  officer;  Jack  Hassel- 
berger,  chief  of  patrol;  Gary  Hopkins, 
chief,  fire  suppression;  Joe  Rizzo, 
health  officer;  Anthony  Rossi,  village 
architect;  August  Sansone,  purchasing 
coordinator;  Isabelle  Seib,  reception- 
ist; and  Prances  Stevens,  village  clerk. 

"Thomas  J.  Burko,  village  special 
counsel,  and  the  law  firm  of  Ancel, 
Diamond,  Glink,  Murphy  &  Cope,  vil- 
lage legal  counsel,  have  given  the  vil- 
lage outstanding  service. 

Also  to  be  commended  are  the  vil- 
lage's park  board  and  school  board 
members.  Rosemont  park  board  mem- 
bers include:  President  Ralph  Dolce, 
Prank  Bellissimo,  Diane  Prank,  Ca- 
mille  Giuliano,  and  Jack  Miller. 

Rosemont's  hardworking  and  effec- 
tive  school   board   members   include: 
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President  Roger  Kubitz,  Idark  Daly. 
Art  Deutschman,  Howard  Lindberg, 
Scott  Nelson,  and  Merlin  Schultz. 

The  efforts  of  these  dedicated  public 
officials  and  many  residents  of  the  vil- 
lage have  resulted  in  spectacular 
achievements  for  a  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  5.000.  These  in- 
clude: 

Creating  and  making  a  success  of 
the  Nation's  newest  indoor  stadiimi— 
the  18,000-seat  Rosemont  Horizon; 

Creating  and  making  a  success  of 
the  award-winning  240.000-square-foot 
convention  center— the  O'Hare  Exposi- 
tion Center; 

Constructing  and  administering  an 
outstanding  school— the  Rosemont 
Elementary  School,  District  78; 

Plaiuiing  and  building  an  expansive 
park  district  for  the  village  which  in- 
cludes four  parks,  an  Olympic-sized 
swimming  pool,  and  a  building  with 
tennis  and  racquetball  courts; 

Planning  and  constructing  a  senior 
citizens  complex,  which  includes  eight 
buildings  with  155  apartment  units- 
rented  to  seniors  at  reduced  rates,  a 
5,376-square-foot  senior  citizen  recrea- 
tion center,  outdoor  gazebos  and 
landscaped  walking  areas,  a  recre- 
ational budget  for  the  senior  citizens 
club  activities,  and  a  new  paramedic 
center  located  in  the  middle  of  the 
seniors'  campus; 

Plans  for  a  new  theater  and  a  $31 
million  redevelopment  project  that  in- 
cludes a  1 -million-square-foot  shop- 
ping center  which  will  create  more 
than  6,000  new  jobs,  in  addition  to  in- 
creased revenue,  for  the  village. 

In  a  day  and  age  when  we  hear  re- 
peatedly of  the  myriad  problems  of 
many  communities,  we  have  in  Rose- 
mont a  mimicipality  with  more  solu- 
tions than  problems.  Rosemont  has 
the  lowest  property  tax  in  Cook 
County  and  plans  to  make  it  lower.  Its 
assessed  valuation  is  more  than  $100 
million  currently.  Rosemont  has  an  in- 
credibly low  crime  rate  among  its  resi- 
dents—less than  1V4  percent.  Rose- 
mont has  guaranteed  future  income  in 
the  revenues  which  will  be  collected 
from  its  stadium,  exposition  center, 
and  shopping  center. 

If  a  community  or  an  institution  can 
be  said  to  be  but  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  one  man.  then  for  Rose- 
mont, that  man  is  Mayor  Don  Ste- 
phens. His  vision,  his  energy,  and  his 
faith  have  set  a  standard  of  excellence 
few  can  match. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues 
join  me  today  in  saluting  the  village  of 
Rosemont  and  Mayor  Stephens  for 
using  ingenuity,  imagination,  and  ini- 
tiative to  create  an  outstanding  com- 
munity. We  wish  Rosemont  a  very 
happy  anniversary  and  many,  many 
more  years  of  prosperity  and  success.* 
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A  CRITIQUE  OP  THE  AUTO- 
MOBILE INDUSTRY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES     i 


HON.  ELWOOD  HHUS 

or  INOIAM* 
IH  THI  ROUSE  or  RKPHESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  HIT  .LIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressman  William  Brodhead  suid  I 
are  releasing  a  report  entitled  "A  Cri- 
tique of  the  Autombile  Industry  in  the 
United  SUtes;  A  report  by  the  Con- 
gressional Auto  Task.  Force."  The 
report  examines  the  auto  industry 
over  the  last  10  years  and  in  particular 
the  events  which  led  up  to  the  near 
collapse  of  the  industry  in  1979  and 
1980.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
that  report. 

SulCltAKT 

During  the  last  two  years,  the  U.S.  auto- 
mobile Industry  has  suffered  one  of  its 
worst  periods  ever.  This  slump  is  obviously 
more  than  a  cyclical  downturn  in  auto- 
mobile and  truck  sales  which  can  be  expect- 
ed to  occur  periodically.  Twenty-one  hun- 
dred domestic  car  dealerships  and  140  do- 
mestic supplier  plants  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness. Sales  of  D.S.-made  cars  and  light 
trucks  are  at  a  20-year  low.  Unemployment 
within  the  industry  is  near  200.000.  Al- 
though some  of  this  unemployment  wiU  be 
temporary,  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  have 
been  lost  permanently. 

Imports,  particularly  from  Japan,  have  in- 
creased substantially  and  now  account  for 
over  one  out  of  every  four  cars  sold  in  the 
UJS.  The  market  penetration  of  imports  has 
risen  10%  in  just  two  yeare  (from  17.6%  in 
1978  to  27.3%  in  1980).  Further,  the  Japa- 
nese are  in  a  position  to  not  only  hold  their 
current  share  of  the  market,  but  to  increase 
It  even  further  in  the  next  few  years. 

Profits  of  the  four  major  D.S.  manufac- 
turers (GM.  Ford.  Chrysler,  and  AMC)  have 
dropped  sharply.  The  Chrysler  Corporation 
has  lost  money  in  five  of  the  last  seven 
years  and  was  able  to  avoid  bankruptcy  only 
through  intervention  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Pord  has  failed  to  produce  a  profit 
from  its  U.S.  sales  since  mid- 1979.  AMC  has 
been  able  to  survive  only  through  substan- 
tial capital  investment  by  Renault,  which  is 
owned  solely  by  the  French  government. 
Even  General  Motors,  the  largest  auto  man- 
ufacturer in  the  world,  lost  money  in  1980. 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  fact  of  all  is 
that  in  1980.  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  U.S.  was  not  the  leading  producer  of 
automobiles.  Last  year  Japan  produced  3 
million  more  units  than  the  U.S. 

To  understand  why  the  U.S.  has  lost  its 
leadership  in  automobile  production  a  care- 
fxil  review  of  the  last  decade  is  necessary. 
The  1970s  saw  a  sudden  and  dramatic 
change  in  the  entire  worldwide  automobile 
industry.  In  the  early  and  mid-1970s.  D.S. 
cars  were  being  equipped  with  engines  with 
dlsplacemenU  as  large  as  500  cubic  Inches. 
In  1970.  gasoline  sold  for  about  30«  per 
gallon  in  the  U.S. 

Then,  in  October  1973,  the  OPEC  nations 
flexed  their  muscles  for  the  first  time.  The 
price  of  gasoline  shot  up  to  over  50*  per 
gallon  almost  immediately.  Gas  shortages 
were  common  in  many  urban  areas.  Some 
states  had  to  resort  to  Tationing"  gasoline 
by  allowing  motorists  to  purchase  gasoline 
only  on  even  or  odd  days  of  the  month— de- 
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pending  on  the  last  digit  of  the  license  plate 
on  the  car. 

By  1974.  energy  had  become  the  most  im- 
portant issue  facing  the  nation.  President 
Pord  urged  Congress  to  develop  a  national 
energy  policy.  Unfortunately,  speculation 
that  the  energy  shortage  was  entirely  con- 
trived by  the  "Big  Oil  Companies"  was  in- 
creasingly accepted  as  fact. 

In  1975.  Congress  passed  its  first  major 
energy  legislation:  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act.  That  act  is  best  remem- 
bered for  two  major  provisions.  First,  it  re- 
quired that  U.S.  manufacturers  increase  the 
fuel-efficiency  of  cars.  Thiff  was  accom- 
plished by  establishing  "fleet  averages"  for 
fuel  efficiency.  By  1985.  U.S.  manufacturers 
were  to  achieve  a  fleet  average  of  27.5  m.p.g. 

The  second  major  provision  of  the  Act 
mandated  the  regulation  of  the  price  of  pe- 
troleum and  petroleum  products.  It  was 
feared  that,  without  federal  regulation.  oU 
companies  would  increase  prices  to  artifi- 
cially high  levels  and  reap  huge  profits.  The 
result,  however,  was  to  keep  the  price  of 
gasoline  artificially  low  and  thereby  encour- 
age consumption. 

As  a  result  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  of  1975.  U.S.  automobile  man- 
ufacturers started  a  ten-year,  multi-billion 
dollar  effort  to  improve  the  fuel  efficiency 
of  cars.  Yet  the  American  consumer,  react- 
ing to  low  gasoline  prices  and  ready  sup- 
plies, continued  to  prefer  the  larger,  less 
fuel-efficient  cars. 

The  events  of  1979-1980  can  be  explained 
as  a  confluence  of  many  factors  climaxing 
during  this  period. 

In  April  1979.  the  second  major  disruption 
of  energy  supplies  occurred  when  Iran  cur- 
tailed shipments  of  petroleum  to  the  U.S. 
because  of  American  support  for  the  Shah, 
who  had  been  overthrown  In  February. 

Throughout  1980.  the  U.S.  economy  was 
in  a  recession.  Unemployment  rose,  and  in- 
terest rates  and  inflation  reached  record 
highs.  The  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  at  a 
20%  rate  in  some  months  and  interest  rates 
set  record  heights,  hitting  a  prime  rate  of 
20%  at  one  point.  Consimier  confidence  and 
purchasing  power  dwindled. 

It  was  not  until  the  price  of  petroleimi 
(and  thus  gasoline)  was  decontrolled  in  Jan- 
uary 1981  that  the  U.S.  government  adopted 
a  realistic  policy  toward  the  price  of  gaso- 
line. Because  the  U.S.  price  of  gasoline  was 
kept  below  the  world  price.  American  con- 
sumers had  lacked  the  necessary  Incentives 
to  give  up  what  had  been  a  sUtus  symbol— 
the  large  fuel-inefficient  automobile. 

A  second  problem  for  the  Industry  during 
the  1970s  was  federal  regulation  which 
forced  automobile  manufacturers  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  to  improve  the  safety,  pol- 
lution controls,  and  fuel-efficiency  of  the 
automobUe.  The  cost  of  meeting  all  of  the 
federally-mandated  regulations  reduced  the 
profitability  of  the  auto  companies,  particu- 
larly when  sales  began  to  fall. 

Japanese  auto  manufacturers  were  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  changes  in  consumer 
demands  because,  in  order  to  meet  their 
own  market  conditions,  they  had  already 
fuUy  developed  high-quality  fuel-efficient 
cars.  Further,  due  to  higher  productivity,  a 
more  favorable  corporate  tax  structure,  and 
stronger  government  support  through  the 
central  bank  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  have 
been  able  to  modernize  their  manufacturing 
facilities  more  quickly  than  U.S.  companies. 

While  the  number  of  imported  vehicles  in- 
creased by  10%  between  early  1979  and 
1981.  almost  all  of  that  growth  came  from 
Japanese  manufacturers. 
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Japanese  manufacturers  for  years  have 
enjoyed  a  substantial  advantage  over  Ameri- 
can companies  In  labor  cost.  While  wage 
comparisons  are  difficult  due  to  currency 
fluctuations  and  to  the  higher  fringe  bene- 
fits In  Japanese  auto  manufacturing,  the 
Japanese  pay  only  slightly  more  than  half 
what  American  auto  workers  are  paid. 

The  Japanese  have  developed  government 
policies  which  insure  continued  growth. 
Over  the  last  decade,  their  growth  In  pro- 
ductivity has  exceeded  that  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore  the  growth  of  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  In  Japan  can  be  partly  ex- 
plained In  terms  of  a  more  favorable  eco- 
nomic environment. 

As  auto  ImiMrts  have  increased  since  1970, 
so  has  the  number  of  Americans  who 
depend  on  the  Import  market  for  employ- 
ment. Today  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  who  are  employed  In  importing, 
selling,  and  servicing  foreign-made  cars  and 
trucks. 

The  future  of  the  U.S.  auto  Industry  Is 
marked  by  uncertainty.  With  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  remaining  unstable.  It  Is 
possible  that  evenU  In  that  part  of  the 
world  may  lead  to  new  shortages  In  gasoline 
and  dramatic  price  increases.  Regardless  of 
what  happens  in  the  Middle  East,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  estimates  that 
the  price  of  gasoline  can  be  expected  to  In- 
crease (In  current  dollars)  to  over  $3  a 
gaUon  by  1990.  This  will  Increase  the 
demand  in  the  United  States  for  even  more 
fuel-efficient  automobiles. 

The  biggest  change  In  the  automobile  In- 
dustry In  the  1980's  may  be  In  the  produc- 
tion process.  The  Internationalization  of 
production  facilities  will  mean  that  large 
corporations  will  mass-produce  component 
parts  in  several  countries.  These  parts  will 
then  be  shipped  to  other  nations  for  final 
assembly.  By  creating  this  global  system  of 
production,  corporations  will  be  able  to 
meet  local  content  requirements  and  take 
full  advantage  of  economies  of  scale. 

Through  a  combination  of  International 
production  facilities  and  a  worldwide 
demand  for  fuel-efficient  cars,  automobiles 
win  become  more  homogeneous,  with  only 
slight  differences  between  cars  sold  in 
Europe.  Asia  and  the  United  States. 

Any  recommendations  made  to  help  the 
automobile  Industry,  and  to  bring  relief  to 
its  unemployed  workers,  should  be  directed 
toward  meeting  the  goal  of  helping  the  U.S. 
auto  Industry  to  become  competitive  world- 
wide. U.S.  manufacturers  must  be  able  to 
develop  the  design,  the  quality,  the  fuel  effi- 
ciency, pricing  structure  to  meet  world 
standards.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal: 

Federal  environmental,  safety  and  energy 
regulations  must  be  examined  and  amended 
in  order  to  balance  the  financial  capabilities 
of  the  automobile  industry  with  the  capital 
requirements  placed  upon  it  in  meeting 
those  regulations,  while  still  working  toward 
the  original  goals  of  cleaner  air  and  greater 
safety: 

In  the  absence  of  a  negotiated  agreement, 
the  U.S.  should  impose  limits  on  the 
number  of  automobile  imports  coming  into 
the  country  from  Japan: 

The  federal  tax  code  must  be  amended  to 
encourage  Increased  capital  Investments  and 
faster  amortization  of  capital  business  ex- 
penses: 

Federal  antitrust  laws  should  be  amended 
to  allow  U.S^  automobile  corporations  to 
share  newly-developed  emission  control, 
safety,  and  fuel-efficiency  technology:  and 

Comprehensive  programs  to  Improve  the 
economy  must  be  enacted  In  order  to  im- 
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prove  the  confidence  and  purchasing  power 
of  the  American  consumer  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  credit. 

These  recommendations  will  require  a  co- 
ordinated and  comprehensive  policy  devel- 
oped by  the  Congress  and  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration working  with  the  auto  Industry 
and  its  unions.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  lORIO 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NSW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  available  earlier  during  the  special 
orders  regarding  my  good  friend  Tom 
lorio.  When  I  first  came  to  Congress, 
Tom  was  a  friend  indeed.  He  guided 
me  as  it  relates  to  understanding  the 
significance  of  particular  votes  and 
generally  guided  me  in  the  proceed- 
ings here  in  this  Chamber. 

As  a  fellow  New  Yorker,  I  am  par- 
ticularly grieved  by  his  passing,  and 
share  with  my  fellow  colleagues  the 
sorrow  so  elegantly  expressed  earlier.* 


CHILD  NUTRITION 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
chapter  VII  of  the  "Children's  De- 
fense Budget:  A  Response  to  President 
Reagan's  Black  Book"  describes  and 
analyzes  the  impact  on  the  proposed 
budget  reductions  on  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs.  These  programs  in- 
clude free  lunches,  snack  programs  at 
nursery  schools  and  daycare  centers, 
and  reduced  milk  prices  for  schoolchil- 
dren. 

A  budget  cut  in  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams will  eliminate  many  children 
who  currently  participate  in  the  pro- 
grams making  them  economically  in- 
feasible  for  most  schools  to  operate. 

Chapter  VII  is  the  final  chapter  in 
the  Children's  Defense  Budget;  and 
while  groups  such  as  CDF  do  not  deny 
that  the  country  has  severe  economic 
problems,  many  of  these  advocates  of 
the  poor  maintain  that  the  way  to  ad- 
dress the  Nation's  economic  problems 
is  not  by  eliminating  programs  so  vital 
and  essential  to  the  well-being  of  our 
children.  This  is  the  point  that  CDF 
has  tried  to  make  in  this  budget  and 
one  that  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
keep  in  mind  when  deciding  which  of 
the  many  federally  funded  programs 
are  expendable: 

Child  Nutrition 

Many  poor  children  eat  school  lunch.  In 
1980,  about  38  percent  of  all  school  lunches 
were  served  free  to  children  whose  families 
were  below  125  percent  of  the  poverty  level 
($10,270  annually).  Another  seven  percent 
were  served  at  reduced  prices  to  children 
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whose  families  fell  between  125  and  195  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  level. 

Despite  the  Administration's  claims  that 
It  is  protecting  children  receiving  free 
lunches,  in  reality  all  children  now  eating 
school  lunches  are  threatened.  The  cuts 
proposed  for  the  entire  school  lunch  pro- 
gram are  so  deep  that  a  number  of  schools 
may  be  forced  to  drop  out  of  the  program. 
In  the  process,  needy  children  will  lose 
access  to  school  lunch.  The  proposed  in- 
crease in  costs  to  children  of  near  poor 
working  families  will  make  school  lunch 
prohibitive  to  many. 

Cuts  in  the  child  care  feeding  program 
will  diminish  the  food  available  to  very 
young  children  in  child  care  centers.  It  is 
difficult  to  claim  that  cutting  close  to  $1  bil- 
lion out  of  approximately  $4.5  billion  for 
child  nutrition  programs  will  not  affect  all 
recipients. 

WHAT  IS  BEING  PROPOSED  BY  THE  REAGAN 
ADMINISTRATION 

tapari  niir  Ob  BdiM 
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to  cMkcn  fron  famies  atmc  1S5  pnait  at 
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what  is  the  impact  op  the  reagan 

administration's  proposals 

SchooU  may  drop  out  of  the  program 

Department  of  Agriculture  studies  show 
that  each  It  increase  in  school  lunch  prices 
leads  to  a  1  percent  dropnout  of  paying  chil- 
dren. If  large  numbers  of  children  drop  out, 
the  "unit  cost"  of  producing  each  meal  rises 
due  to  the  loss  of  volume.  Schools  could 
then  have  significant  difficulty  in  keeping 
their  school  lunch  programs  solvent.  Conse- 
quently, numerous  schools  may  be  forced  to 
drop  out  of  the  school  lunch  program  If  the 
Reagan  Administration  proposals  are  adopt- 
ed. When  schools  drop  out  of  the  program, 
the  poorer  children  are  denied  free  meals. 
Poor  working  families  vrill  suffer 

The  reduction  of  37«  a  meal  for  reduced- 
price  meals  would  be  in  addition  to  a  10<  per 
meal  reduction  Congress  implemented  last 
session.  The  combined  cuts  would  result  In 
the  price  of  school  lunches  to  "near  poor" 
children  jumping  from  10«  before  January 
1,  1981  to  about  60<— a  sixfold  Increase 
within  one  year.  This  wiU  mean  that  some 
children  simply  leave  the  program.  Other 
families  will  have  to  dig  deeper  into  scarce 
resources  so  that  their  children  can  have 
lunches. 

Child  care  center  budgets  will  be  stashed 

Reimbursement  for  meals  at  many  child 
care  centers  would  be  sharply  reduced,  in- 
cluding centers  where  a  majority  of  the  chil- 
dem  are  poor,  since  the  rates  are  tied  to 
those  for  school  lunches.  Support  for  meal 
supplements  (or  snacks),  which  constitute 
nearly  half  all  meals  served  in  child  care 
centers  and   homes,  would  be  completely 
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eliminated.  These  snacks  are  nutritiousi,  in- 
cluding milk  or  juice,  bread,  or  similar 
items.  Because  young  children  cannot  eat 
large  quantities  in  one  sitting,  snacks  are  an 
excellent  way  to  add  Important  nutrients  to 
their  daily  diet.  Total  elimination  of  all  fed- 
eral support  for  snacks  will  thus  directly 
affect  poor  children  and  the  centers  serving 
them.  Despite  the  Administration's  claim 
that  Head  Start  Centers  will  not  be  cut,  this 
proposal  would  have  a  significant  impact  oa 
their  fragile  budgets  which  also  depend  on 
the  Child  Care  Pood  Program. 

Administrative  burdens  for  stdtools  viU 
increase 

The  proposal  that  schools  verify  10  per- 
cent of  all  applications  for  free  and  reduced- 
price  school  meals  would  place  major  ad- 
ministrative burdens  on  schools  without  any 
evidence  that  it  would  save  money.  The  Ad- 
ministration assumes  a  $75  million  cost  sav- 
ings from  this  proposal  despite  past  claims 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  such 
a  proposal  might  actually  increase  costs. 

Congress  has  just  appropriated  over  $1 
million  for  the  Department  to  pilot  test  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  verification  to  deter- 
mine if  it  is  cost-effective.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  mandate  verification  before  the 
tests  are  conducted.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  D.  lORIO 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KENTDCKT 
m  THE  HODSE  OF  BJEPRESEMTATrVKS 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Bifr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Thomas  D.  lorio. 
the  former  Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
died  recently  of  lung  cancer. 

Tommy  was  more  than  a  valued, 
loyal  employee  and  officer  of  the 
House.  Tommy  was  an  institution. 

He  was  always  there  to  help  when 
needed.  He  was  particularly  helpful  to 
me  during  my  early  years  in  the 
House.  He  knew  how  the  place  oper- 
ates and  he  was  never  too  busy  to  give 
useful  advice  to  a  new  Member. 

His  presence  will  t>e  sorely  missed  by 
all  of  us  who  knew  him  and  cherished 
his  friendship. 

I  extend  my  deepest  condolences  to 
his  family.* 


BLUEPRINT  FOR  A  HOUSE  THAT 
WORKS:  PART  II 


HON.  TRENT  LOH 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IR  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr..  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday.  March  4.  I  introduced 
House  Resolution  100.  the  Committee 
Improvement  Amendments  of  1981.  a 
package  of  seven  House  rules  amend- 
ments aimed  at  making  our  committee 
system  more  efficient,  manageable, 
and  representative.  I  have  since  drcu- 
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lated  a  colleague  letter  soliciting  co- 
sponsors,  and  will  reintroduce  the 
measure  on  April  15.  In  the  meantime 
I  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  my  special  order  in  the  March  4 
Congressional  Record,  beginning  at 
page  H785,  in  which  I  give  a  detailed 
explanation  of  my  resolution  and 
insert  its  text.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  centrad  thesis 
behind  my  effort  is  that  the  congres- 
sional reform  movement  of  the  last 
decade  has  so  dispersed  powers  in  the 
House  that  we  are  today  nearly  power- 
less. With  tangled  committee  jurisdic- 
tions, proliferating  subcommittees,  ex- 
ploding staffs,  and  miniquorum  and 
proxy  voting  rules,  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  legislative  paralysis.  Our  House  just 
does  not  worlc  anymore.  What  is 
needed  is  a  "Blueprint  for  a  House 
that  Works."  a  plan  that  will  strength- 
en our  committee  system  and  make  it 
possible  for  Members  once  more  to 
carry  out  their  legislative  responsibil- 
ities in  a  conscientious  manner.  My 
committee  improvement  amendments 
address  this  problem  by  reducing  the 
number  of  subcommittees  and  Mem- 
ber assignments,  requiring  fair  party 
representation  on  committees,  elimi- 
nating proxy  voting  and  restoring  ma- 
jority quonoms,  strengthening  our 
oversight  procedures,  eliminating  joint 
referral  of  bills,  and  adopting  an  over- 
all ceiling  on  committee  staff  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  regard  I  was 
pleased  to  read  the  February  23  Time 
magazine  "American  Renewal" 
project.  In  its  section,  "To  Reform  the 
System."  Time  notes,  as  I  have.  that. 
"In  fact,  some  of  the  problems  afflict- 
ing the  system  today  derive  from  var- 
ious reforms  undertaken— with  the 
best  of  intentions — during  the  past 
decade."  The  article  goes  on: 

These  were  primarily  liberal  reforms,  de- 
signed to  improve  the  way  Presidents  are 
elected  and  the  way  Congress  deals  with  leg- 
islation. The  chief  target  was  "the  bosses." 
the  chief  goal  a  more  open  political  process. 
Only  now  that  bossism  has  been  largely 
overthrown  can  it  be  demonstrated  that  the 
party  bosses  performed  a  valuable  function 
after  all,  that  they  were  a  corrupted  form  of 
a  system  known  as  representative  democra- 
cy and  that  the  new  vogue  for  various  forms 
of  "direct"  democracy  could  itself  become 
undemocratic. 

In  its  section  on  Congress,  entitled, 
"The  Cave  of  the  Winds,"  Time  re- 
counts how  our  committee  system  has 
gotten  so  out  of  hand  that,  "there 
were  210  separate  legislative  entities  in 
the  House  last  year;  out  of  334  E>emo- 
cratic  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  all  but  about  two  dozen  were 
chairmen  of  something."  The  article 
goes  on  to  note  that  congressional 
staffs  have  grown  from  6.650  in  1960, 
to  17.700  last  year. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
Time  recommended  three  changes 
that  are  included  in  my  committee  im- 
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provement    amendments.    To    quote 
from  the  article: 

The  number  of  autonomous  subcommit- 
tees should  be  sharply  reduced,  and  so 
should  the  size  of  congressional  staffs.  The 
Speaker  should  be  given  the  authority  to 
designate  one  committee  as  primarily  re- 
sponsbile  for  a  specific  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  caimot  agree 
with  all  the  recommendations  made  in 
the  Time  article,  particularly  the  one 
advocating  taxpayer  financing  of  con- 
gressional election  campaigns,  I  think 
the  article  is  an  excellent  overall  as- 
sessment of  the  current  state  of  Con- 
gress. At  this  point  I  include  those 
portions  of  the  Time  article  relating  to 
Congress  and  commend  them  to  my 
colleagues'  attention.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

[Prom  Time  Magazine,  Feb.  23.  1981] 
American  Renewal  Project 

If  there  is  one  political  belief  that  Ameri- 
cans cherish  as  an  article  of  faith,  it  is  the 
belief  that  their  system  of  constitutional 
Government  is  the  best  ever  devised  by  the 
mind  of  man.  Yet  an  increasing  number  of 
citizens  seem  to  share  a  contradictory 
view— that  the  system  Is  not  working.  The 
evidence  takes  diverse  forms.  There  are 
widespread  demands  for  several  differing 
constitutional  amendments.  And  after  the 
usual  blizzard  of  declarations  that  every 
ballot  is  crucial,  only  53%  of  the  eligible 
voters  went  to  the  polls  last  November,  the 
fifth  voting  decline  in  a  row. 

Opinion  polls,  the  nation's  favorite 
medium  of  public  confession,  document  the 
erosion  of  Americans"  faith  in  their  system. 
Pollster  Louis  Harris  has  been  asking  over 
the  years  how  many  citizens  believe  in  a 
series  of  statements  like,  "The  people  rtin- 
ning  the  country  don't  really  care  what  hap- 
pens to  you."  The  number  who  subscribe  to 
this  "index  of  alienation  "  has  climbed  stead- 
ily, from  29%  in  1966  to  44%  in  1972  to  58% 
today.  The  University  of  Michigan's  Center 
for  Political  Studies  asks  opinions  on  simi- 
larly glum  statements:  "The  Government  is 
pretty  much  run  by  a  few  big  interests  .  .  . 
Quite  a  few  of  the  people  running  the  Gov- 
ernment don't  seem  to  know  what  they're 
doing  .  .  ."  The  alienated  again  rise  sharply, 
from  19%  in  1964  to  almost  60%  today. 

Just  as  Oscar  Wilde  once  remarked  that 
the  youth  of  America  is  its  oldest  tradition, 
much  the  same  could  be  said  of  complaints 
about  the  failings  of  the  U.S.  political 
system.  George  Washington  grumbled  that 
•'the  stupor,  or  listlessness  with  which  our 
public  measures  seem  to  be  pervaded,  is.  to 
me.  matter  of  deep  regret."  Through  all  the 
criticism,  the  mere  fact  that  the  system  has 
survived  more  than  two  centuries  of  turbu- 
lent change  is  the  strongest  possible  evi- 
dence of  its  solidity.  While  the  American 
way  of  Government  has  repeatedly  stood  ac- 
cused of  Inefficiency,  the  best  defense  is 
that  it  was  not  designed  for  efficiency  but 
for  accommodation  and  consensus.  That, 
indeed,  is  the  key  to  its  survival. 

To  some  extent,  the  faults  of  the  system 
can  be  blamed  on  the  men  charged  with  op- 
erating it.  And  perhaps  their  biggest  failure 
lately  has  been  the  inability  to  formulate  a 
coherent  set  of  national  priorities.  The 
result:  enactment  of  muddled  programs  be- 
cause there  are  no  clear  objectives.  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  Richard  Boiling  of  Mis- 
souri, who  hopes  to  establish  later  this  year 
a  bipartisan  blue-ribbon  committee  on  reor- 
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ganization  of  the  Government,  believes  that 
a  new  national  consensus  has  been  needed 
ever  since  the  basic  objectives  and  priorities 
began  to  blur  about  15  years  ago.  That  was 
the  time,  at  the  height  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Great  Society  flourishes,  when  the  polls 
began  showing  that  increase  in  public  aJien- 
atlon.  "Lyndon  Johnson  forgot  to  ask  for  a 
tax  increase  to  pay  for  the  Viet  Nam  War." 
Boiling  says  wryly,  ""and  that  was  the  break- 
ing point.  In  the  absence  of  a  broad  overall 
concept,  people  retreated  to  their  own  inter- 
ests. Society  became  fractionalized.  and  the 
interest  groups  exacerbated  that.  No  Presi- 
dent and  no  Congress  can  reorganize  the 
Government  now  without  a  great  deal  of 
support  from  concerned  citizens.  Big  Busi- 
ness and  Big  Labor  also  have  to  come  to- 
gether."' 

But  even  though  some  of  the  nation's 
problems  derive  from  the  questionable  com- 
petence of  its  elected  leaders,  and  even 
though  some  derive  from  the  general  uncer- 
tainty about  where  the  U.S.  should  be  head- 
ing, the  fundamental  question  remains:  If  a 
first-class  leader  managed  to  reach  the 
White  House,  and  if  he  had  a  clear  and  per- 
suasive view  of  the  course  he  wanted  to  set, 
could  he  provide  an  effective  Government? 
Or  would  "the  system"  doom  him.  as  it 
doomed  more  than  one  of  his  predecessors, 
to  a  single  term  ending  in  bitterness  and 
frustration? 

CONSTITDTIONAL  CXTRES 

The  creators  of  the  Constitution  never 
claimed  that  the  document  they  drafted  in 
Philadelphia  in  1787  was  immune  to  change. 
Not  only  did  Article  V  authorize  amend- 
ments by  Congress  and  the  states,  but  it 
also  promised  that  whenever  two-thirds  of 
the  state  legislatures  wanted  to  summon  a 
new  convention,  they  could  rewrite  the 
whole  Constitution.  Thomas  Jefferson 
thought  some  such  revision  was  needed  once 
in  every  generation.  ""Alterations  may  at 
any  time  be  effected  .  .  ."  added  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  the  85th  and  last  of  the  com- 
mentaries and  cajolings  that  make  up  The 
Federalist.  ""The  will  of  the  requisite 
nimiber  would  at  once  bring  the  matter  to  a 
decisive  issue." 

Alterations  have  indeed  been  effected, 
from  the  Bill  of  Rights  (adopted  in  1791)  to 
the  13th  Amendment  abolishing  slavery 
(1865)  to  the  26th  and  most  recent  Amend- 
ment (1971)  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.* 
The  possibility  of  a  new  convention,  howev- 
er, has  never  been  fulfilled.  There  have 
been  attempts  made— scores  of  them.  In  the 
early  years  of  this  century.  26  states  peti- 
tioned for  a  constitutional  convention  to 
outlaw  polygamy.  In  the  past  few  years,  30 
of  the  necessary  34  states  have  petitioned 
for  a  convention  to  require  balanced  budg- 
ets. 

The  founding  fathers  not  only  did  not 
design  a  blueprint  for  the  America  of  1980 
but  had  not  the  faintest  idea  what  it  would 
be  like.  Where  the  White  House  now  stands, 
there  were  only  a  few  empty  meadows  up- 
stream from  the  barnyard  where  George 
Washington  tried  to  breed  new  varieties  of 
mules;  Ronald  Reagan's  smog-filled  Los  An- 
geles was  a  tiny  settlement  of  Spanish  friars 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  mUes  of  wilder- 
ness. The  principal  danger  envisioned  by 
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•There  are  fairly  clear  patterns.  Of  the  twelve 
Amendments  passed  since  1870.  six  broadened  the 
vote  in  various  ways,  three  regulated  technical  as- 
pects of  the  presidency,  two  began  and  then  ended 
Prohibition  and  one  permitted  the  progressive 
income  tax. 


those  squires  and  merchants  who  had  re- 
belled against  King  George  was  that  of 
monarchy,  and  their  remedy  for  that 
danger  was  the  theory  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. ••  Ambition  must  be  made  to  counter- 
act ambition, "  said  James  Madison.  The 
theory  is  reasonably  soimd,  but  as  circum- 
stances have  changed  and  become  more 
complex,  the  doctrine  of  separate  powers 
can  be  partly  blamed  for  the  present  imbro- 
glio, a  presidency  unable  to  get  any  program 
through  Congress  unmauled  and  a  Congress 
unable  to  get  its  wishes  carried  out  by  an 
entrenched  bureaucracy. 

Despite  these  shortcomings,  however, 
radical  surgery  on  the  Constitution  is  not 
the  answer.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  major 
overhaul  of  the  nation's  fundamental 
charter  that  would  not  create  more  prob- 
lems than  it  would  solve.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  problems  afflicting  the  system  today 
derive  from  various  reforms  undertaken— 
with  the  best  of  intentions— during  the  past 
decade.  These  were  primarily  liberal  re- 
forms, designed  to  improve  the  way  Presi- 
dents are  elected  and  the  way  Congress 
deals  with  legislation.  Th-  chief  target  was 
"the  bosses, "  the  chief  goal  a  more  open  po- 
litical process.  Only  now  that  bossism  has 
been  largely  overthrown  can  it  be  demon- 
strated that  the  party  bosses  performed  a 
valuable  function  after  all,  that  they  were  a 
corrupted  form  of  a  system  known  as  repre- 
sentative democracy,  and  that  the  new 
vogue  for  various  forms  of  "direct"  democ- 
racy could  itself  become  undemocratic. 

The  founding  fathers  emphasized  that  the 
U.S.   was  a  republic,  which  simply  meant 
that  they  would  bow  to  no  king,  but  they 
had  no  intention  of  establishing  a  democra- 
cy, which  most  of  them  regarded  as  synony- 
mous with  mob  rule.  Thus  they  decreed 
that  the  President  should  be  elected  not  by 
direct   popular   vote   but   indirectly   by   an 
Electoral  College,  and  that  Senators  should 
be  chosen  by  state  legislatures  (a  method 
that  was  changed  by  the  17th  Amendment 
of  1913).  They  did  so  not  only  because  they 
feared  the  vicissitudes  of  what  conservatives 
liked  to  fall  "the  tyrarmy  of  the  majority," 
but  also  because  they  wisely  saw  the  values 
of  circumspection  and  consensus.  If  every 
public  issue  can  be  submitted  to  an  instanta- 
neous plebiscite— a  Utopian  (or  nightmarish) 
possibility   that   cable   television   has   now 
made    technically    possible— then    there    is 
little  time  and  little  impetus  for  thoughtful 
debate,  for  the  analysis  of  dangerous  conse- 
quences, or  for  the  conciliation  of  opposing 
minorities.  All  of  these  are  necessary  for  the 
formulation  of  policies  that  truly  serve  the 
public  interest.   All  of  them  can  best  be 
achieved  by  a  process  known  as  intermedia- 
tion, in  which  various  grours  of  citizens  and 
various  layers  of  Government  have  an  op- 
portunity to  shape  and  influence  the  raw 
expression  of  public  opinion.  This  was  one 
of  the  major  purposes  that  the  political  par- 
ties once  served,  and  that  is  why  their  influ- 
ence needs  to  be  restored  in  the  presidential 
elections,  in  the  operations  of  Congress  and 
throughout  the  governmental  process.  The 
whole  process  depends  on  the  building  of  co- 
alitions; otherwise,  the  only  rule  of  politics 
becomes  the  rule  of  every  man  for  himself— 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  purpose  for  which 
Jefferson  said  governments  are  instituted. 

Though  any  alteration  of  the  Constitution 
should  be  regarded  with  extreme  caution, 
there  is  much  else  that  needs  to  be  done. 
Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  single  element  in 
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the  U.S.  system  that  could  not  benefit  by 
come  serious  scrutiny,  some  re-evaluation, 
some  alteration. 


THE  CAVE  OF  WINDS 

Most  efforts  to  rationalize  or  reform  the 
workings  of  Government  come  to  an  end.  of 
one  sort  or  another,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Congress.  It  was  here,  and  not  in  the  presi- 
dency, that  the  authors  of  the  Constitution 
established  the  basic  powers  of  Govern- 
ment. When  Andrew  Jackson  first  stated 
the  modem  notion  that  he  represented  the 
people,  ex -President  John  Quincy  Adams, 
who  had  been  elected  to  Congress,  shouted 
back  from  the  floor  of  the  house:  "No,  we 
are  the  represenUtives  of  the  people!"  The 
Constitution  gives  congress  not  only  the 
basic  authority  to  levy  taxes  and  make  war 
but  also  the  power  to  reorganize— or  refuse 
to  reorganize— both  the  Administration  and 
itself. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  given  away  its 
powers  to  imrwrtunate  Presidents,  then 
tried  to  snatch  them  back.  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  of  1964,  it  told  Johnson 
he  could  take  any  action  he  chose  in  South- 
east Asia;  in  the  War  Powers  Act  of  1973.  it 
told  Nixon  that  he  could  not  use  force  any- 
where without  its  approval.  All  congression- 
al efforts  to  assert  executive  authority,  how- 
ever, run  afoul  of  the  fact  that  a  bicameral 
legislature  of  535  members  has  difficulty 
making  up  its  collective  mind,  particularly 
in  tricky  questions  of  foreign  policy.  Individ- 
ually, too,  the  legislators  are  often  vulner- 
able to  l(x;al  pressures— an  outcry  from 
Greek  constituents  agitated  about  the 
Turks,  or  New  England  trawlermen  worried 
about  fishing  boundaries  off  Canada. 

As  with  the  presidential  election  process,  a 
series  of  liberal  reforms  has  made  the  prob- 
lem considerably  worse.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  when  the  seniority  system  was  supreme. 
Congress  was  ruled  by  a  coterie  of  commit- 
tee chairmen,  many  of  them  Southern,  most 
of  them  aged  and  conservative,  all  of  them 
proudly  determined  to  have  their  own  way. 
For  all  its  occasional  abuses,  this  system 
gave    Congress    a   certain    coherence;    the 
White  House  knew  whom  to  deal  with,  and 
the  legislative  leaders  could  speak  for  the 
membership.     Today     the     chairmen     are 
named  by  the  party  caucus  and  have  to 
answer  to  their  committee  members— and 
therefore  have  little  authority  over  them. 
Another  of  the  reforms,  however,  decreed 
that  each  committee  should  have  at  least 
four  subcommittees  with  independent  chair- 
men and  independent  staffs.  Result:  there 
were  210  separate  legislative  entities  in  the 
House    last    year;    out    of    334    Democratic 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  all  but 
about  two  dozen  were  chairmen  of  some- 
thing. A  related  problem:  the  congressional 
staffers,    accountable    to    nobody    outside 
their  own  committees,  have  nearly  tripled, 
from    6.650    to    17.700.    since    1960.    Their 
powers  have  grown  proportionately.  Smart 
lobbyists  know  that  it  is  often  as  important 
to  cultivate  these  virtually  unknown  admin- 
istrative assistants  as  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen for  whom  they  work,  for  it  is  the 
assistants  who  formulate  many  of  the  meas- 
ures placed  before  the  harried  legislature. 
(The  total  of  bills  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress: 736.) 

All  the  myriad  subcommittee  chairmen 
nourish  dreams  of  getting  on  television,  for 
the  reforms  that  have  brought  direct  de- 
mocracy to  the  presidential  process  have 
had  no  less  effect  on  Congress.  Every  Con- 
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gressman  must  root  around  in  the  c»,bbage 
patch  to  finance  campaigns  that  can  easily 
cost  $1  million,*  and  members  of  the  House 
have  to  run  every  two  years— which  means, 
in  effect,  campaigning  continuously. 

Having  raised  their  own  money  and  de- 
fined their  own  issues,  the  new  legislators 
arrive  in  Washington  with  understandably 
little  loyalty  to  a  President  or  party  leaders 
who  contributed  less  to  their  victories  than 
did  the  host  of  new  political  action  commit- 
tees unleashed  by  the  campaign  reforms. 
Indeed,  the  organization  to  which  they  pay 
the  greatest  heed  may  well  be  the  lobby  or 
pressure  group  back  home  that  used  its 
money  and  its  mailing  lists  to  provide  the 
decisive  votes— and  may  do  so  again  within  a 
year  or  so.  ••We"ve  got  a  different  kind  of 
person  in  the  House  today.'"  says  Congress- 
man David  Obey  of  Wisconsin,  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Study  Group.  ■  Members 
today  wont  tolerate  discipline.  Campaign 
funding  is  dispersed  and  decentralized. 
We're  being  eaten  alive  by  the  single-issue 
groups.'" 

The  consensus  of  congressional  leaders  is 
that  neither  the  House  nor  the  Senat*  has 
the  stomach  for  undertaking  any  drastic  re- 
vision of  the  recent  reforms.  Still,  there  is 
considerable  agreement  on  some  things  that 
need  changing: 

Federal  campaign  funding  should  apply  to 
congressional  races.  All  the  argument* 
against  fat-cat  financing  of  presidential  can- 
didates apply  much  more  strongly  to  con- 
gressional candidates.  They  have  a  harder 
time  raising  money  and  they  are  far  more 
vulnerable  to  pressure  groups.  Federal  fi- 
nancing seems  a  workable  solution.  And 
here,  as  in  the  presidential  campaign,  a  por- 
tion of  the  federal  funds  should  be  funneled 
through  the  party  organizations. 

The  leadership  needs  reinforcement. 
House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  inherited  some 
of  the  powers  that  once  belonged  to  the 
committee  chairmen,  but  throughout  the 
Carter  Administration  he  had  a  hard  time 
mobilizing  the  support  lor  any  presidential 
program.  Here.  too.  the  key  question  is 
money.  The  congressional  leadership  should 
have  a  strong  say  about  how  the  parties 
reward  cooperative  Congressmen  with  feder- 
al campaign  funds. 

Procedures  should  be  streamlined.  The 
number  of  autonomous  subcommittees 
should  be  sharply  reduced,  and  so  should 
the  size  of  congressional  staffs.  The  Speaker 
should  be  given  the  authority  to  designate 
one  committee  as  primarily  responsible  for 
a  specific  bill.  Overlapping  responsibUities 
(the  classic  example:  83  committees  deal 
with  energy  bills)  should  be  eliminated. 

Congressmen  should  serve  longer  terms. 
The  Constitution  makers  were  right  in  be- 
lieving that  the  House  should  be  closely  re- 
sponsive to  the  voters,  and  that  the  simplest 
way  of  assuring  this  was  to  have  frequent 
elections.  But  the  expense  and  effort  of  run- 
ning for  re-election  are  now  so  considerable 
that  a  term  of  four  years  instead  of  two  is 
more  reasonable.  This  would  also  help  with 
another  problem:  Congress  should  plan  fur- 
ther ahead  so  there  is  greater  continuity  of 
policy. 


•The  most  expensive  campaigns  last  year  in  the 
Senate.  Indiana's  Birch  Bayh  spent  $2J  million 
losing  10  Dan  (Juayle  <S2  1  mUlion);  In  the  Houk. 
C:alUomia's  Robert  Doman  spent  %2  milllao  to  win 
re-election  against  Carey  Peck  ($500,000). 
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It  can  be  &rKu«d  that  such  a  change  In 
eongrearional  terms,  which  would  require  a 
constitutional  amendment,  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  limitation  on  the  numoer  of 
terms  a  Congressman  may  serve.  (A  one- 
term  limit  was  informally  imposed  during 
the  l»th  century  and  nearly  forced  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  from  office.)  The  advantage  of 
this  would  be  the  end  of  the  notion  that 
Congress  Itself  Is  a  profession  or  lifelong  vo- 
cation. But  it  is  probably  stUl  wiser  to  let 
the  voters  decide  when  their  RepresenUtlve 
should  be  retired. 


ONE  STEP  TOO  FAR 

In  most  discussions  of  governmental 
reform,  there  is  usually  at  least  one  voice 
urging  that  the  VS.  should  abandon  the  su- 
perannuated mystique  of  the  separation  of 
powers  and  adopt  some  form  of  the  parlia- 
mentary system.  That  view  has  been  vig- 
orously presented  by  Carter  Counsel  Uoyd 
Cutler.  In  a  speech  delivered  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Law  School  and  published  in 
Foreign  Affairs.  Cutler  argued  that  the  U.S. 
President  does  not  have  the  power  to  legis- 
late and  execute  his  program."  and  that 
only  the  parliamentary  system  enables  a 
victorious  party  to  "form  a  government." 

Under  the  parliamentary  system,  a  prime 
minister  is  chosen  by  the  majority  party  in 
the  legislature,  which  must  then  support 
the  most  Important  elements  in  his  pro- 
gram. If  the  parliament  balks  at  supporting 
the  prime  minister,  a  new  government  must 
be  formed,  either  from  within  the  parlia- 
ment or  by  a  new  election.  That  system 
makes  both  a  prime  minister  and  his  politi- 
cal party  clearly  responsible  for  all  govern- 
mental policies,  and  it  gives  voters  a  fairly 
clear  choice  of  whether  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment or  change  it. 

Almost  every  constitutional  democracy  es- 
tablished since  World  War  II.  including 
those  launched  under  American  auspices, 
has  relied  on  this  model  more  than  on  the 
U.S.  system.  But  these  nations  have  all 
found,  in  due  course,  that  the  parliamen- 
tary system  also  has  its  problems;  it  tends  to 
create  unstable,  multiparty  coalitions,  and 
thus  a  relatively  weak  executive:  and  it 
offers  no  mechanism  for  correcting  the  mal- 
functioning of  parliament  itself.  The 
French,  after  a  chaotic  swirl  of  26  powerless 
parliamentary  Cabinets  in  13  years,  junked 
the  Fourth  Republic  in  order  to  create  the 
more  American-style  "presidential  regime" 
proposed  by  Charles  de  Gaulle.  It  is  a 
hybrid  of  this  type  that  Cutler  suggests. 
Specifically,  he  offers  as  an  agenda: 

(1)  That  the  President  and  members  of 
the  House  be  elected  to  simultaneous  four- 
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year  terms  on  an  unsplitable  ticket.  This 
idea,  which  has  been  urged  by  Representa- 
tive Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  York,  would 
theoretically  tie  the  legislators  more  closely 
to  the  winning  President,  but  the  benefits 
remain  problematic. 

(2)  That  the  President  draw  50%  of  his 
Cabinet  from  Congress,  and  that  these  ap- 
pointees retain  their  congressional  seats. 
Having  officials  In  both  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, now  forbidden  by  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Constitution,  would  "tend  to 
increase  the  Intimacy  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  legislature  and  add  to  their 
sense  of  collective  responsibility."  Dual  serv- 
ice, however,  would  also  split  the  loyalty 
and  therefore  the  effectiveness  of  the  Cabi- 
net-Congressmen. 

(3)  That  the  President  be  authorized  to 
dissolve  Congress  once  in  his  term,  and  call 
for  new  congressional  elections.  Congress 
similarly  might  be  authorized  to  demand  a 
midterm  presidential  election.  Hther  meas- 
ure would  greatly  Increase  the  InsUbility  of 
the  system. 

These  suggestions  have  generally  been  re- 
garded as  impractical,  both  because  of  their 
nature  and  because  of  the  number  of  consti- 
tutional amendments  involved.  The  most 
fundamental  objection,  though,  is  to  the 
parliamentary  system  itself,  which  works 
much  better  in  a  homogeneous  state  of 
moderate  size  than  in  a  continental  nation 
of  increasing  diversity.  Congress,  in  particu- 
lar, is  so  unwieldy  that  it  Is  hardly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  on  increased  executive  responsi- 
bility, and  presidential  power  needs  to  be  re- 
inforced, not  vitiated.  Basically,  the  road  to 
improvement  lies  in  making  each  branch 
work  more  effectively,  not  in  blurring  the 
distinctions  between  them. 

A  slightly  less  drastic  step  is  the  frequent- 
ly heard  proixisal  to  limit  the  President  to 
one  six-year  term.  "No  sooner  does  a  Presi- 
dent get  into  the  White  House  than  he 
begins  thinking  and  acting  for  his  re-elec- 
tion," says  former  Treasury  Secretary  Wil- 
liam E.  Simon,  who  is  now  engaged  in  a 
foundation  study  of  presidential  and  con- 
gressional terms.  "The  net  result  of  all  this 
is  to  penalize  the  country  as  far  as  taking 
the  tough  decisions  that  will  benefit  the  na- 
tional interest."  The  argument  is  not  per- 
suasive. It  is  a  misguided  attempt  to  depoli- 
tlclze  the  White  House,  to  turn  the  Presi- 
dent into  a  kind  of  civil  servant,  when  the 
essence  of  governmental  power  is  and 
should  be  political.  More  specifically,  the 
question  is:  If  a  President  is  governing  well, 
why  force  him  out  after  just  one  term,  and 
if  he  is  doing  poorly,  why  keep  him  in  office 
for  six  years  rather  than  four?* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GLADYS  SPELLMAN 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  former  colleague, 
Gladys  Noon  Spellman. 

Gladys  was  one  of  the  most  engaging 
and  intelligent  Members  of  this  body, 
and  it  is  tragic  that  her  career  has 
been  cut  short  at  such  a  young  age. 
Her  work  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  which  was  of  such 
vital  importance  to  her  constituents, 
was  outstanding,  amd  we  will  miss  her 
knowledge  in  this  and  other  areas. 

While  Gladys  remains  extremely  ill 
at  this  time,  I  know  that  I  express  the 
feelings  of  esu;h  of  my  colleagues  when 
I  hope  and  pray  for  her  rapid  recov- 
ery. It  is  certainly  going  to  be  difficult 
for  her  congressional  district  to  re- 
place her,  and  we  will  miss  her  a  great 
deal.  But  when  Gladys  recovers,  we 
will  expect  to  see  her  here  often  visit- 
ing her  old  friends.* 


SPECIAL  ORDER  FOR  THOMAS 
lORIO 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1981 
•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  sense  of  loss  that  I  pay  final 
tribute  to  Thomas  D.  lorio.  What  a 
fine  gentleman  he  was. 

The  Italian  American  conmiunity  in 
particular  has  lost  a  great  friend  who 
made  us  very  proud  of  our  heritage. 
His  kindness,  his  consideration  in  addi- 
tion to  his  professional  achievements 
added  to  his  stature.  My  own  memory 
of  Tom  was  his  patience  and  his  will- 
ingness to  help  bewildered  young 
freshmen  Congressmen,  as  I  once  was. 
to  find  their  way  around.  He  took  the 
time  to  show  you  the  ropes,  to  be  con- 
cerned about  you. 

Through  the  years  Tom's  concern 
and  dedication  made  him  an  outstand- 
ing Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms  as  well 
as  a  fine  human  being  to  know.  We 
will  miss  him  and  his  family  has  my 
deepest  sympathy.* 


March  IS,  1981 
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lUoislative  day  of  Monday.  February  16. 1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  caUed  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  meridian.  Tuesday 
next.  ^^^^^^^___ 

RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY,  MARCH  17. 
1981 

Thereupon,  at  11:01  ajn..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  Tuesday.  March  17,  1981, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
8.  712.  A  bill  to  further  local  and  State 
eSorts  to  conserve,  protect,  and  enhance  the 
NaUon'B  soil,   water,   and   related   resources 
for  a  sustained   agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  SASSEB: 
8.  713.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue code  of   1954  to  provide  a  refundable 
tax  credit  to  an  employer  who  pays  com- 
pensation to  an  employee  for  a  period  dur- 
ing which  the  employee  Is  participating  In 
Armed  FOrcee  training;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

8.  714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  19«5  to  Increase  the  eligibility 
of  members  of  the  military  Reserves  and  of 
the  National  Guard  for  basic  educational 
opportunity  grants  by  »500;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  jointly. 

8.  715.  To  amend  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  reduce  from  60  to  55  the  age  at 
which  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
may  retire  for  nonregular  service  and  to 
provide  for  such  a  reduction  in  the  retired 
pay  of  such  a  member  who  retires  before  the 
age  of  60  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  any 
additional  cost  to  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Chilxs. 
and  Mr.  Sassek)  : 
8.  716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Service  Act  of  1949 
to  permit  State  and  county  extension  serv- 
ices, and  any  State  agricultural  experiment 
station,  to  obtain  excess  property  from  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov«ti- 
mental  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  712.  A  bill  to  further  local  and  State 
efforts  to  conserve,  protect,  and  enhance 
the  Nation's  soil,  water,  and  related  re- 


sources for  a  sustained  agriculture,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

SOIL    CONSEKVATION    ACT    OT    l»Bl 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1981.  This  bill  is  meant  to  ac- 
complish several  objectives  vital  to  this 
Nation's  conservation  efforts:  restore 
vitality  to  our  conservation  efforts;  bring 
about  full  cooperation  among  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Governments, 
agencies,  and  programs;  encourage  and 
maintain  voluntary  participation  by 
farmers  and  ranchers;  provide  adequate 
incentives  to  promote  widespread  volun- 
tary participation;  and  maintain  fiscal 
responsibility.  In  other  words,  I  am 
hopeful  that  such  a  program,  once  en- 
acted, would  bring  about  more  bang  for 
the  bucks. 

Mr.  President,  conservation  of  our 
croplands  and  rangelands  is  nothing 
more  than  the  wise  and  prudent  use  of 
our  productive  lands,  so  that  these  lands 
can  keep  producing  for  us  and  our 
friends  and  allies  around  the  world  in 
the  years  to  come.  Unfortimately.  we 
have  not  been  able  to  conserve  these 
lands  at  a  rate  necessary  to  sustain  cur- 
rent production  levels.  This  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  private  f armowner  or  opera- 
tor. I  am  positive  that  with  the  proper 
advice  supplemented  by  educational 
projects  and  adequate  incentives,  99 
percent  of  all  farmers  and  ranchers 
would  conserve  the  soil  because  they  love 
the  land. 

In  today's  marketplace,  however, 
where  many  struggle  just  to  get  by.  a 
landowner  has  to  make  an  extra  special 
financial  effort  to  conserve  his  land  for 
future  generations.  Land  is  eroding  to- 
day at  a  tremendous  rate.  Studies  in- 
dicate that  we  are  losing  4  billion  tons  of 
topsoU  per  year  on  non -Federal  lands; 
half  of  that  involves  cropland.  That  is 
way  above  the  level  at  which  soil  can  be 
replaced  through  natural  processes. 

Several  weeks  ago.  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  provides  conservation  tax  credits 
for  those  landowners  or  operators  who 
voluntarily  install  and  maintain  conser- 
vation practices  on  their  lands.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  is  an  addition  to 
the  voluntary  participation  concept,  and 
the  proposals  in  it  are  ones  which  should 
be  presented  to  the  Senate  for  discus- 
sion. I  am  not  wedded  to  every  aspect  in 
the  bill,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  these  pro- 
visions will  provide  a  forum  for  healthy 
discussion  on  the  future  of  our  conserva- 
tion programs  during  farm  bUl  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
March  20.  The  four  titles  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servation Act  of  1981  are  as  follows: 

Title  I,  which  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  target  conservation  as- 
sistance in  areas  of  the  country  that 


have  been  Identified  as  having  serious 
erosion  problems.  The  SoU  Conservation 
Service  initiated  the  practice  this  year, 
and  it  is  imperative  that  we  encourage 
them  to  continue  targeting  areas  where 
conservation  needs  are  most  severe. 

Title  n.  which  esUblishes  a  program 
of  matching  grants  few  local  ccmserva- 
tion  activities  so  that  every  county  can 
establish  its  conservation  priorities  and 
expand  its  sources  of  assistance.  Over 
the  past  few  years,  many  States  as  weU 
as  local  communities  have  intensified 
their  interests  and  investments  m  soU 
conservation.  In  my  opinion,  local  com- 
munities are  better  able  to  measure  the 
needs  of  local  landowners,  who  are  anx- 
ious to  become  involved  in  amservation 
programs.  Under  this  tiUe,  the  matching 
grants  would  be  handled  by  a  board  com- 
posed of  sou  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts and  county  agriculture  stabillxa- 
tion  and  conservation  committees. 

In  the  past,  these  two  committees  have 
proven  to  be  extremely  capable  in  deal- 
ing with  a  wide  range  of  aKiservaUcm 
questions  within  their  boundaries  by 
channeling  State  and  Federal  informa- 
tion and  assistance  to  people  who  need 
it.  and  helping  to  set  priorities  for  can- 
servation  assistance  programs.  Titie  II 
of  the  SoU  Conservation  Act  recognizes 
the  good  work  and  existing  capabilities 
of  these  two  committees.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  provide  greater  co<Hilina- 
tlon  between  these  important  groups  in 
the  future.  The  grants  would  fund  non- 
capital expenditures  in  furthering  the 
objectives  set  forth  In  a  board's  long- 
range  program  and  annual  work  plan. 

Many  people  interested  in  and  sup- 
portive of  the  grants  concept  are  unsure 
whether  these  grants  should  be  handled 
by  this  type  of  board  or  a  State  soU  con- 
servation agency.  I  hope  a  fruitful  dis- 
cussion about  these  differences  will 
emerge  during  the  conservation  farm  bill 
hearings. 

TiUe  in  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  continue  the  resource  ccmservation 
and  development  program.  The  pro- 
gram allows  States,  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment, and  local  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions both  the  technical  and  financial 
assistance  necessary  to  operate  and 
maintain  land  and  water  conservation 
programs.  Presently  there  are  some  200 
ongoing  R.C.  <i  D.  projects.  TiUe  m 
would  give  the  Secretary  specific  legis- 
lative authority  to  continue  the  program 
while  targeting  projects  more  specifically 
related  to  natural  resource  concerns. 

Titie  IV  authorizes  the  USDA  to  ac- 
cept the  services  of  conservation  vol- 
unteers. Many  individuals  in  the  United 
States  are  committed  to  helping  re- 
solve natural  resource  conservation  is- 
sues in  their  community,  on  either  a 
State  or  national  level.  However,  the 
USDA    cannot    accept    this    voluntary 


•  This  "buUet "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spokeo  by  die  Member  oo  the  floor. 
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service  because  of  liability  problems  and 
because  volunteers  might  be  used  to  dis- 
place USDA  employees.  Title  IV  pro- 
vides the  necessary  liability  protection 
for  volunteers  and  employment  protec- 
tion for  USDA.  It  would  result  in  more 
conservation  on  the  land  and  provide 
satisfying  voluntary  service  for  many 
Americans. 

According  to  Mark  4 :  28 : 

Th«  e*rth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself. 
Arct  the  bUde.  then  the  ear.  after  that  the 
fuU  com  in  the  ear. 

This  was  true  In  Biblical  times,  it  is 
true  today,  and  it  should  be  true  hun- 
dreds of  years  from  now.  There  is.  how- 
ever, an  important  point  to  remember. 
The  land  the  Bible  refers  to,  the  land 
where  agriculture  first  developed  at 
least  7,000  years  ago  in  the  fertile  val- 
leys between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrate.«: 
Rivers,  is  fertile  no  more.  I  can  attest 
to  its  ravishment.  Last  year  I  visited 
this  land  which  once  held  so  much  prom- 
ise diuing  a  tour  of  the  Middle  East. 
Why  are  Egypt's  lands  now  so  impover- 
ished? The  people  overgrazed  and  over- 
used their  lands,  causing  the  rivers  to  fill 
with  silt.  The  river  waters  entered  the 
aquifers  which  were  so  desperately 
needed  to  irrigate  the  land;  they  clogged 
up,  and  the  lands  are  cracked  und 
spoiled  today.  We  need  to  learn  a  lesson 
from  history  here.  We  need  to  learn  that 
the  time  to  conserve  our  future  is  now. 

Granted,  our  technology  is  more  ad- 
vanced today  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
ancient  Egypt.  However,  even  though 
the  United  States  has  the  best  agricul- 
ture technology  in  the  world,  the  best 
fertilizers,  herbicides,  and  the  most 
modem  equipment,  the  basic  and  most 
important  ingredient  for  providing  abim- 
dant  food  to  feed  a  hungry  world  is  good 
soil. 

We  need  to  raise  public  awareness 
about  the  relationship  between  our  ex- 
port capabilities  and  the  conservation 
of  our  productive  agricultural  base.  The 
farm  bill  of  1981  provides  us  with  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  do  exactly  that. 
Hopefully,  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  of 
1981  will  aid  in  this  discussion.* 


UM 


By  Mr.  SASSER: 

S.  713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  re- 
fundable tax  credit  to  an  employer  who 
pays  compensation  to  an  employee  for 
a  period  during  which  the  employee  is 
participating  in  Armed  Forces  training; 
to  the  Cranmittee  on  Finance. 

S.  714.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  increase  the  eligibil- 
ity of  members  of  the  military  Reserves 
and  of  the  National  Guard  for  basic 
educational  opportunitv  grants  by  $500; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  jointly. 

S.  715.  To  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  reduce  from  60  to  55  the  age  at 
which  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
may  retire  for  nonregular  service  and  to 
provide  for  such  a  reduction  in  the  re- 
tired pay  of  such  a  member  who  retires 


before  the  age  of  60  as  may  be  necessary 
to  avoid  any  additional  cost  to  the 
United  States. 

INCWmVES     AND      PBOTECTION      rO»      THB      NA- 
TIONAI.    GtTABO    AND    RCSEKVES 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
a  great  deal  these  days  about  the  need 
to  improve  the  defense  readiness  of  this 
country.  But  the  rhetoric  seems  to  focus 
on  the  more  popular  subjects — the  Bl, 
the  MX,  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force, 
and  the  like.  Unfortunately  other  de- 
fense issues  tend  to  get  shoved  aside  as 
the  media  concentrates  on  these  other 
subject  axeas. 

But,  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  it  is  often  the  less  popular  defense 
issues  that  we  need  to  bring  into  focus. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  one  of  these  issues 
today — the  role  of  our  Nation's  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces. 

All  too  few  people  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  our  Nation's  Guard  and  Reserve. 
In  the  Army,  for  instance  these  elements 
make  up  53  percent  of  all  the  combat 
battalions  and  60  percent  of  the  combat 
service  support  units.  It  is  simply  a  mili- 
tary reality  which  has  been  expressed 
often  by  the  Army  Chief  of  Stafif  that 
the  Active  Army  could  not  successfully 
be  committed  to  a  wartime  task  in  Eu- 
rope without  the  assistance  of  combat 
and  support  forces  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve. 

Despite  the  major  role  assigned  the 
Guard  and  Reserve,  however,  defense 
policies  of  the  last  10  years  have  short- 
changed this  vital  element  of  our  na- 
tional defense. 

In  1970,  then-Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  outlined  a  new  "Total 
Force  Policy."  An  integral  part  of  this 
post- Vietnam  policy  was  to  be  a  substan- 
tial improvement  in  the  readiness  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  so  these  elements 
could  assume  a  larger  role  in  our  national 
defense.  In  the  succeeding  years,  how- 
ever, while  the  Guard  and  Reserve  were 
assigned  these  expanded  tasks,  defense 
budgets  failed  to  properly  equip  these 
elements  for  the  new  combat  role.  And 
so  today,  the  Guard  and  Reserve  is  ill 
prepared  to  fight,  burdened  with  aging 
equipment  and  material  shortages. 

For  instance,  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
are  short  386  tanks  necessary  for  deploy- 
ment: short  3,000  trucks;  short  570  ar- 
tillery pieces;  short  2,300  personnel  car- 
riers. Similar  shortages  and  deflciencies 
exist  in  the  Air  Guard  and  Naval 
Reserve. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  more  important  defense  priority  than 
equipping  oiu-  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve units.  We  must  get  on  with  the 
job;  each  year  these  procurements  are 
delayed  it  will  only  cost  the  taxpayers 
more. 

But,  Mr.  President,  equipment  is  not 
the  only  Vrea  of  high  priority.  We  must 
provide  incentives  and  policies  which 
will  enable  us  to  secure  and  retain  the 
necessary  manpower  for  the  Guard  and 
Reserve.  Last  year  the  Congress  passed 
several  measures  designed  to  Improve 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  strength. 


But  all  elements  of  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve are  still  150,000  personnel  short  of 
wartime  requirements.  Simply  we  must 
do  more  to  provide  for  incentives  for 
service. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  three  bills 
which  would  provide  some  additional  in- 
centives and  protection  for  members  of 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserves.  These 
bills  are  identical  to  the  measures  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Bedell. 

The  first  bill  would  increase  the  eligi- 
bility of  members  of  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve for  basic  educational  opportunity 
grants  by  $500.  This  will  provide  an 
added  higher  education  incentive  for 
guardsmen  and  reservists.  The  second 
bill  prov.des  authority  to  reduce  the  re- 
tirement age  from  60  to  55.  This  bill 
should  assist  in  the  retention  of  person- 
nel. The  last  bill  provides  a  tax  credit  to 
an  employer  who  pays  compensation  to 
an  employee  who  is  away  for  annual 
training  with  his  unit.  This  measure  pro- 
vides an  incentive  for  improved  partici- 
pation in  the  Gaurd  and  Reserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  touched  on  only 
a  few  of  the  issues  affecting  the  readi- 
ness of  our  Nation's  Guard  and  Reserve. 
I  beLeve  ii  is  urgent  that  we  begin  to 
reequip  these  forces  for  the  task  which 
they  are  assigned.  In  addition  we  must 
improve  the  ability  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  to  attract  and  retain  the  neces- 
sary personnel.  I  hope  that  the  approach 
I  have  outlined  today  will  prov.de  a 
small  first  step  toward  these  goals.* 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chiles,  and  Mr.  Sasser)  : 
S.  716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  permit  State  and  county 
extension  services,  and  any  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  station,  to  obtain 
excess  property  from  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

FEOERAI.    SURPLUS     PROPEKTT     ACT    AMENDMENT 

O  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  legislation  on  behalf  of  my- 
self. Senator  Chiles,  and  Senator  Sasser 
which  I  believe  will  correct  an  inad- 
vertent oversight  in  existing  law.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  94th  Congress,  we 
passed  legislation  to  consolidate  and  up- 
date the  Federal  surplus  and  excess  prop- 
erty programs.  This  legislation  was  ulti- 
mately enacted  as  Public  Law  94-519  "to 
establish  an  orderly,  eCBcient,  and  fair 
system  for  distributing  by  donation  Fed- 
eral surplus  personal  property  to  public 
and  nonprofit  institutions  for  uses  of  a 
public  character."  In  general,  I  believe 
that  this  reorganization  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  dis- 
perses its  property  has  been  successful: 
however,  as  this  legislation  was  being 
developed,  an  inadvertent  omission  was 
made  which  should  be  remedied.  It  was 
not  the  intent  of  Congress  to  exclude  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  from  ac- 
quiring excess  property.  We  foimd  no 
clear  evidence  that  would  support  a  spe- 
cific intention  by  Congress  to  deny  the 
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Extension  Service  the  right  to  acquire 
excess  property. 

Since  being  established  by  Congress 
to  disseminate  agricultural  Information 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  State 
extension  services  have  been  viewed  as 
an  educational  arm  of  USDA.  They  op- 
erate from  funds  appropriated  in  the 
Federal  budget  for  this  specific  use  with 
matching  funds  provided  by  the  State 
and  local  governments.  Until  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  94-519,  the  State 
extension  services  have  been  utilizing 
Federal  excess  property  in  increasing 
amounts  each  year.  Since  formal  access 
was  estabUshed  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  in  1966,  it  had  become 
a  reliable  and  valuable  source  of  supplies 
and  equipment  which  supplemented  the 
annual  Federal  appropriation. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  the  State 
extension  services  obtained  Federal  ex- 
cess property  at  rate  exceeding  an  aver- 
age of  $6  million  in  inventory  value 
annually.  The  loss  of  access  to  this  prop- 
erty has  had  the  same  effect  as  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  annual  appropriation  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  con- 
ducting educational  programs  in  agricul- 
ture, home  economics,  rural  development, 
and  consumer  affairs.  Now  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  appropriate  funds  must  be 
used  to  purchase  items  previously  ob- 
tained from  Federal  excess  property.  We 
agree  that  in  the  strictest  sense  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  is  not  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  nor  should  it  be  considered 
as  a  grantee.  In  fact,  the  Extension 
Service  is  the  educational  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
serves  as  the  national  office  for  the  XJJS. 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  System. 

The  natiCMial  system  Includes  a  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  by  that 
name,  or  "Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice" at  each  oi  52  land-grant  universities, 
and  staffs  in  nearly  all  U.S.  counties. 
The  name  "cooperative  extension"  de- 
rives from  financial  and  administrative 
arrangements  involving  three  levels 
of  Government — Federal,  State,  and 
county. 

Through  this  unique  network  of  Fed- 
eral-State-county  relationships  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  conducts  ed- 
ucational programs  of  significance  in 
achieving  local,  State,  and  national  goals. 
Within  the  nationwide  system,  research 
results  of  the  land-grant  universities 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 
USDA  research  agencies  are  directed  to- 
ward solving  problems  of  the  American 
people. 

Since  State  extension  services  are  nei- 
ther Federal  agencies,  nor  grantees.  Pub- 
lic Law  94-519,  as  it  is  presently  written, 
does  not  recognize  their  unique  relation- 
ship with  USDA.  The  net  effect  of  this 
omission  has  been  to  deny  continued 
access  by  these  offices  to  federally  owned 
property  for  use  in  approved  official  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Instead,  such  property  is  bemg 
donated  to  the  State  agencies  for  sur- 
plus property  where  it  is  subsequently 


given  to  State  and  local  agencies  and  cer- 
tain nonprofit  organlzatimis. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  have  also 
Included  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  this  bill  as  desirable  partici- 
pants in  the  Federal  excess  property  pro- 
grams. 

The  experiment  stations,  pursuant  to 
the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  conducts  field  re- 
search into  agricultural  crop  and  soil 
problems,  as  well  as  aiding  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new,  hybrid  crops. 

The  research  findings  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  are  disseminated  to  the 
public  through  the  Extension  Service.  As 
such,  the  programs  of  the  Extension 
Service,  and  the  experiment  stations, 
have  become  an  intrinsic  and  valuable 
part  of  the  life  of  rural  America. 

The  desire  to  acquire  Federal  excess 
property  by  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  and  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  is  an  important  concern.  To 
help  assure  the  ongoing  successes  of 
these  two  fine  programs  I  ask  for  the  en- 
actment of  this  proposed  bill  to  amend 
Public  Law  94-519  which  will  cost  no 
Federal  dollars  and  will  restore  the  ex- 
cess property  utilization  program  as  we 
originally  intended.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.   139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mi.  An- 
drews) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  139,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Health  Care  Reform  Act." 

S.  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Ai»- 
DREWs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  140,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
blood  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.     234 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Gark)  and  the 
Sen.itor  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Ah- 
DREWS)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  234.  a  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  home  health  programs  and  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide expanded  coverage  of  home  hesalth 
services  under  the  medicare  and  medic- 
aid programs. 

8.   348 

At  the  reouest  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Bfr. 
Garn)  were  added  as  cospcxisors  of  S. 
348,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  youth  minimum 
wage  differential  imder  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  443 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorth,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  .  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  443,  a  bill 
to  clarify  the  limits  of  the  authority  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 


B.  f  IT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bkntskh.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towit).  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BiTRDicK)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  517.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  provide  for  further  assessment  of  the 
validity  of  the  theory  concerning  deple- 
tion of  ozone  in  the  stratosphere  by  halo- 
carb<Hi  ccMnpounds  before  proceeding 
with  any  further  regulation  of  such 
comtwunds.  to  provide  for  periodic  re- 
view of  the  status  of  the  theory  of  ozone 
depleticm,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SKMAT*  joorr  BZSOLtmOII  to 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum). 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sa»- 
BANES) ,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  20, 
a  ioint  resolution  to  designate  the  month 
of  April  1981  as  "Gospel  Music  Month." 

SEHATK  JOnrr   BESOLtmOH   xs 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sens- 
tor  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Ththi- 
mond),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  £>omxnici),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grasslet),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter), the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser).  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner)  .  the  Senator  frMn  Pennsylvania 
(Blr.  Heinz)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  28. 
a  joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
beginning  March  8,  1981.  as  "Womoi's 
HistOTy  Week." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  95— SUBMI8- 
S  ON  OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  THE  MULTILATERAL  REDUC- 
TION IN  EXPORT  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bemtsen)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banlung,  Housing,  and  Urban 

Affairs: 

S.  Bes.  95 

Whereas  the  expansion  of  exports  by  the 
United  States  benefits  both  our  domestic 
economy  and  our  national  security: 

Whereas  export  financing  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased our  exports  and  has  helped  make 
AmOlcan  products  competitive  with  tbose 
of  other  nations: 

Whereas  some  foreign  countries  have  en- 
gaged In  unfair  export  financing  subsldlra- 
tlon  to  promote  the  purchase  of  their  ex- 
ported goods.  Including  the  use  of  mixed 
credit  financing  packages  where  foreign  aid 
is  used  to  supplement  official  export  credits 
to  achieve  rates  below  those  which  can  be 
charged  by  the  Export-Import  Bank: 

Whereas  although  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  "have  engaged  In  painstaking, 
lengthy  negotlaUons  to  restrain  credit  com- 
petition and  the  use  of  export  subsidies,  such 
unfair  practices  still  persist;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  SUtea. 
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In  ordar  to  promote  %  healthy  national  econ- 
omy.  has  proposed  cuts  in  federal  spending, 
Including  the  flaanclng  authority  of  the  Ei- 
port-lmport  Bank;  be  It  therefore 

Reiolvcd,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  immediately  undertake  to  ensure  that 
United  States  exports  vUl  not  be  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  by  bringing  other  na- 
tions Into  parity  with  the  proposed  financing 
authority  of  the  Export-Tmport  Baak; 

That  It  Is  also  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  engage  In  such  discussions  and  ne- 
gotiations as  are  necessary  to  conclude 
promptly  International  agreement  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  use  of  export  subsidies  and 
bring  to  an  end  unfair  export  subsidies  by 
other  nations;  and 

That  it  Is  also  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
In  the  event  negotiations  and  discussions  to 
end  discriminatory  and  unfair  export  subsidy 
practices  by  other  nations  are  unsuccessful, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
consider  the  use  of  other  measures,  as  neces- 
sary, to  achieve  competitive  parity  with  other 
major  exporters. 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Bentsen  and  I  are  introducing  a 
Senate  resolution  which  Is  of  great  Im- 
portance to  our  Nation's  future  as  an  ex- 
porter. The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
President  Reagan  should  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  encourage  the  reduct  on  of 
export  subsidies  around  the  world  and. 
In  particular,  to  bring  other  nations  into 
parity  with  the  United  States  In  the  area 
of  international  export  financing. 

In  recent  years,  exporting  nations  all 
over  the  world  have  engaged  in  an  escal- 
ating credit  war.  The  official  credit 
agencies  of  exporting  countries  aggres- 
sively compete  with  each  other  to  offer 
the  best  possible  credit  terms  to  the  cus- 
tomers buying  their  country's  exports. 
This  credit  competition  leads  directly  to 
inflationary  and  costly  subsidization  of 
exports. 

TTie  United  States,  represented  by  the 
Department  of  Treasury  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  21  other  nations  are 
pursuing  negotiations  under  the  ausplc:s 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  <OECD). 
These  negotiations  have  been  lengthy 
and  progress  has  been  slow.  The  nego- 
tiations seek,  among  other  things,  to  im- 
prove and  update  the  established  credit 
arrangement  which  sets  Interest  rate 
floors  and  limits  on  loan  maturities.  We 
are  also  negotiating  for  international 
agreement  that  the  credit  arrangement 
will  be  periodically  reviewed  and  ad- 
Justed  fairly  as  econcMnic  conditions 
change. 

Last  December  the  negotiations  broke 
off  without  agreement  on  the  crucial  is- 
sue of  the  international  interest  rate 
floors  for  exports.  The  United  States. 
Canada,  Japan,  and  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean nations  favor  a  system  which  would 
reflect  more  realistically  changes  in  the 
international  credit  market.  However,  a 
small  group  of  other  nations  lead  by 
Prance  are  unwilling  to  accept  such  nec- 
essary reforms  to  the  current  system. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  Issues  out- 
standing, but  the  negotiations  essentially 


come  down  to  the  search  for  a  way  to 
establish  internationally  accepted  guide- 
lines for  the  extension  and  notification 
of  credit  terms  for  exports.  This  search 
is  extremely  important.  In  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  we  have  seen  a  more  liberal 
use  of  mixed  credit  flnamcing  packages 
by  foreign  official  credit  agencies,  where 
foreign  aid  is  blended  with  ofiQclal  ex- 
port credits.  This  further  complicates 
the  export  financial  picture.  Mixed  cred- 
it financing  packages  directly  Inject 
geopolitical  objectives  into  the  interna- 
tional export-import  market  in  a  manner 
which,  in  the  long  run,  will  almost  cer- 
tainly have  a  detrimental  effect  on  all 
nations. 

The  President's  economic  recovery 
program  includes  cuts  in  the  lending 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
representing  unilateral  action  by  the 
United  States  to  reduce  the  Bank's  au- 
thority to  finance  exports  to  foreign 
countries.  The  resolution  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  make 
every  effort,  through  the  OECD  nego- 
tiations and  otherwise,  to  bring  the  ex- 
port financing  practices  of  other  coun- 
tries in  line  with  those  proposed  to  be 
implemented  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Unfair  export  subsidization  and  the 
growing  tendency  to  use  export  subsidies 
as  a  tool  of  foreign  policy  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  us  all.* 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMrrTEE   ON    THE    BTTDGET 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  will  meet  to 
mark  up  a  second  revised  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1981,  incorporating 
fiscal  year  1982  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions during  the  week  of  March  16-20. 
The  opening  session  will  begin  at  2  p.m. 
in  room  6202  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Building  and  wlU  rim  until  10  p.m.  that 
evening.  For  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
the  committee  will  meet  from  10  a.m. 
until  10  pjn.,  also  in  room  6202. 

For  more  information,  contact  Mr. 
Bill  Stringer  of  the  Budget  Commltee 
staff  at  224-0538.* 

SXTBCOMMrrrCZ    on   FEDESAL    EXPCNDrrURES,    RE- 
SEASCH,     AND    RULES 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearings  previously  scheduled  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Expenditures, 
Research,  and  Rules  of  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  to  identify  the 
Federal  programs,  laws,  and  regulations 
which  impose  the  greatest  paperwork 
burdens  on  the  American  people  have 
been  rescheduled  to  begin  at  9:30  a.m. 
on  March  18,  1981.  The  hearings  were 
scheduled  at  10  a.m.  on  March  18.  They 
will  be  held  in  room  3302,  Dirksen  OflSce 
Building.* 

suBCOMMrrrzE  on  enerct  reseakcm  Ain> 

DEVELOPMENT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  informa- 


tion of  the  Senate  and  the  public,  the 
scheduling  of  public  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Development  on  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy authorization  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  3110 
of  the  DirKsen  Senate  Office  Building  as 
follows:  Monday,  March  23  at  10  a.m., 
fossil  and  environment:  £u:id  at  2:30 
p.m.,  solar  and  conservation;  Monday, 
March  30  at  2:30  p.m.,  magnetic  fusion, 
inertial  fusion,  geothermal,  electric  en- 
ergy systems,  nuclear  materials  security 
and  safeguards;  Wednesday,  April  1  at 
2  p.m.,  nuclear  programs;  and  Friday, 
April  3  at  2  p.m.,  US.  Svnthetic  Fuels 
Corporation,  alcohol  fuels.  Testimony 
will  be  received  from  administration 
witnesses. 

For  further  mformatlon  regarding 
these  hearings,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Paul  Gilman  at  224-4431.* 
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proud  to  call  his  accomplishments  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SVEN    E.    WIIK    ELECTED    TO    NA- 
TIONAL  SKI  HALL  OP  FAME 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  a 
resident  of  Colorado,  Sven  E.  Wiik,  was 
elected  to  the  National  Ski  Hall  of  Fame 
on  February  28,  1981.  From  the  time  of 
Mr.  Wiik's  arrival  in  the  United  States  in 
1949,  few  persons  have  had  a  greater  Im- 
pact on  the  skiing  sport  than  he. 

As  the  ski  coach  at  Western  State  Col- 
lege in  Gunnison.  Colo.,  for  19  years,  he 
helped  at  least  12  members  of  his  teams 
qualify  to  represent  this  Nation  in  Olym- 
pic and  FIS  competition.  A  dozen 
coaches  working  with  young  skiers  In 
high  schools,  colleges,  and  community 
programs  around  the  country  developed 
their  knowledge  of  and  love  for  the  sport 
while  working  with  Mr.  Wiik  at  Western 
State  College.  It  was  also  at  WSC  that  he 
helped  gain  the  NCAA's  acceptance  of 
skiing  as  an  Intercollegiate  sport. 

Sven  Wiik  has  also  served  in  manv 
capacities  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Divi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Ski  Association  and  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  a  director  of  tJn^ 
Steamboat  Springs  Winter  Sporty  dub 
junior  cross  country  program,  which  h** 
helped  start  in  1958.  At  his  Scandinavian 
lodge  in  Steamboat  Village,  he  still  con- 
ducts his  Thanksgiving  Cross  Countrv 
Clinics,  which  he  started  In  Gunnison 
and  Crested  Butte  in  1957. 

His  achievements  include  service  on 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Ski  Games  Committee, 
the  Olympic  Organizing  Committee  for 
the  Lake  Placid  Olympics,  and  the  NCAA 
Ski  Rules  Committee.  He  was  a  coach  of 
three  different  U.S.  ski  teams  in  intema- 
t  onal  competition  and  still  operates  the 
Werner  Mountain  Training  Center  in 
Steamboat  Springs. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  U.S.  Ski 
Association  for  its  very  wise  selection  of 
Sven  E.  Wiik  for  its  Hall  of  Fame  and  am 


THE  CRISIS  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
end  of  this  month  we  will  have  78  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  in  El  Salvador.  As 
the  Reagan  administration  annoimces  a 
second  $25  million  military  assistance 
package  to  this  embattled  country,  more 
and  more  Americans  are  disturbed  by 
the  unqualified  support  for  El  Salvador's 
ruling  junta — even  if  It  is  cast  in  the 
light  of  East-West  competition  in  the 
Central  American  arena. 

Before  more  American  lives  and  dol- 
lars are  committed,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  deserve  to  be  fully  in- 
formed about  the  reality  within  El  Salva- 
dor and  the  implications  of  a  course  that 
sees  a  military  solution  to  the  political 
crisis  there.  Therefore,  I  urge  examina- 
tion of  the  two-part  series  of  articles  by 
Karen  DeYoung  appearing  Sunday  and 
Monday,  March  8  and  9,  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  which  provide  a  thoughtful 
background  on  the  cuxrent  crisis  In  El 
Salvador,  and  our  involvement  In  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Karen  De- 
Young's  two-part  series  of  articles  from 
the  Washington  Post  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
EX   Salvador:    A   Stmbol   of   World   Crisis 
(By  Karen  DeYoung) 

On  the  morning  of  Oct.  15,  1979,  a  group  of 
young  Army  officers  In  Q  Salvador  Informed 
their  president  and  commander-in-chief. 
general  Carlos  Romero,  that  be  had  until  3 
p.m.  to  turn  over  the  government  and  leave 
the  country.  The  ultimatum  spelled  Romero's 
doom  and  an  embryonic  foreign  policy  crisis 
for  the  United  States. 

Romero  consulted  the  U.S.  Embassy,  his 
headquarters  and  regional  commanders. 
Finding  he  had  no  support,  the  general  and 
his  aides  packed  their  bags  and  were  gone 
without  a  shot  being  fired. 

Three  days  later  a  new  government  com- 
posed of  two  relatively  unknown  Army  colo- 
nels and  three  civilians  presented  Itself  to 
the  Salvadoran  people  and  proposed  a  bar- 
gain. After  nearly  five  decades  of  right-wing 
military  dictatorship  and  domination  by  the 
rich,  they  pledged  radical  changes  in  the 
country's  "social  and  economic  structures." 
political  pluralism  and  an  "immediate  end" 
to  military  corruption  and  repression  of  the 
left  and  peasantry. 

In  return,  this  new  Junta  asked  only  "pa- 
tience, understanding"  and  the  confidence  of 
the  Salvadoran  people. 

Thousands  of  miles  to  the  north,  middle- 
level  State  Department  officials,  who  had 
feared  an  Imminent  tatfeot-er  of  the  Central 
American  republic  by  leftist  guerrillas, 
breathed  easier.  The  Carter  administration 
issued  a  statement  pronouncing  itself  "en- 
couraged." 

Today.  16  months  after  that  relatively  ob- 
scure event,  the  tropical  backwater  that 
Spanish  Catholics  named  after  "The  Savior" 
Is  the  front  line  In  the  world's  principal 
power  struggle.  Two  successive  US.  presi- 
dents have  made  it  a  leading  foreign  policy 
symbol,  and  many  Americans,  their  concern 
over  little-understood  wars  In  little-known 
lands  reawakened,  are  beginning  to  fear  their 
sons  may  be  asked  to  die  on  Its  volcanic 
slopes  to  preserve  freedom  In  the  Western 
world. 

With  a  suddenness  that  has  stunned  many 
In  thla  country.  Ronald  Reagan  and  Alexan- 


der M.  Halg  Jr.  have  defined  El  Salvador's 
insurgency  as  a  condlct  with  glooal  mean- 
ing, asserting  that  Cub^ui  ad.enturism  .xnd 
"luteraai,i..nax  terrurlsm"  ba«e  created  a 
ciisio  in  ^luiericas  '  xioni.  yard  '  thai  luust  be 
confronted.  U.S  allies  have  been  put  on  no- 
tice tb*t  El  Salvador  is  the  first  important 
test  of  their  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
Reagan. 

White  House  officials,  while  denying  that 
the  ne<v  administration  was  looKlng  for  an 
early  crisis  to  show  its  toughness,  at^ee  that 
El  Salvador's  problems  provided  a  "fortui- 
tous coincidence"  for  Just  such  a  demon- 
stration. El  Salvador,  these  oHiclals  say.  is 
"the  first  step"  In  a  conscious  eCort  to  "re- 
pair" America's  Image  aoroad  and  to  project 
a  determination  to  control  world  events  In 
a  way  that  the  Carter  administration  did 
not.  The  Soviets,  the  Cubans  and  the  Pale- 
stine Liiseratlon  Organization  are  all  targets 
of  American  actions  in  El  Salvador  now. 

For  Jimmy  Carter  El  Salvador  was  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  testing  ground,  one  that  ex- 
posed the  multiple,  often  confllctixig  sides  of 
a  policy  that  will  lUely  be  rememoered  as 
both  the  best  and  worst  of  bis  administra- 
tion. El  Salvador  wa»  a  pUce  where  Carter 
could  prove  that  abusive  governments  did 
not  deserve  United  States  friendship  or  sup- 
port, and  that  improvements  In  the  way  they 
treated  their  people  brought  U.S.  praise  and 
aid. 

With  the  repressive  Romero  regime  gone. 
El  Salvador  became  a  country  where  the 
United  States  would  demonstrate  It  could 
tolerate,  even  encourage,  the  kinds  of  re- 
forms proposed  by  the  left.  If  El  Salvador's 
government  could  be  pvished  Into  preempt- 
ing the  best  of  what  the  left  had  to  offer 
In  terms  of  economic  and  social  equity,  the 
theory  went,  those  who  wanted  to  seize 
power  for  the  left  would  have  little  to  offer 
except  communist  authorltarlanlem.  violence 
and  International  Isolation. 

Carter's  stress  on  reform  and  Reagan's  on 
combatting  international  terrorism  are  dif- 
ferent reflections  of  a  new  domino  theory. 
Central  Amerlcm-style.  Each  version  repre- 
sents a  response  to  X3S.  political  realities  as 
much  as  they  reflect  what  Is  going  on  In  El 
Salvador.  This  two-part  report  will  examine 
both  sets  of  realities  In  the  light  of  the  im- 
portance the  new  U.S.  administration  has 
attached  to  a  crisis  It  says  It  Inherited  from 
Its  predecessor. 

Perhaps  by  the  very  obsctirlty  of  El  Salva- 
dor— the  fact  that  Its  problems  had  been  left 
to  fester  for  a  half  century — It  provides  a 
near  textbook  case  for  testing  both  the  re- 
formist tendencies  of  the  Carterl'les  and  the 
counterlnsurpency  techniques  Halg  seems  to 
favor.  The  stakes  are  not  oil  or  mineral 
wealth,  of  which  El  Salvador  has  none,  nor 
are  they  U.S.  prl/ate  or  government  finan- 
cial investment,  of  which  It  has  little.  At 
Issue  are  geography  and  politics.  El  Salvador 
Is  close,  m  the  US  front  y^rd,  and,  tradi- 
tionally. In  its  sphere  of  Infiuence. 

THE     JUNTA 

El  Salvador  Is  a  land  of  superlatives,  most 
of  them  negative.  Wedped  Into  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  Is  the  smallest  and  most  densly 
populated  country  on  the  American  main- 
land. It  Is  also  one  of  the  p>oorest  nations  In 
the  hemlsohere.  and  Its  political  history  is 
one  of  the  bloodiest.  As  conservative,  unoer- 
class  Salvadoran"!  never  tire  of  reminding 
newcomers  to  their  battles.  El  Salvador  was 
the  site  of  "the  first  Bolshevik  revolution  in 
the  Americas." 

By  most  accountln'»s.  more  than  30.000 
lives  were  lost  wh»n  the  Armv  cra'V-ed  rto^-n 
on  that  1932  uorl'lne.  peasants.  Jed  by  local 
Corrmunlsts  launched  a  disastrous  revolt 
a?alnst  lanr<owners — then  a  pro'tp  of  14  rich 
and  rulln<»  families  who  ran  t»>e  countrv  as 
a  virtual  feudal  state.  The  event,  and  its  out- 
come, wrote  the  script  for  the  current  Sal- 


vadoran drama  that  took  more  than  10,000 
lives — among  tnem  thousands  of  peasants  ■• 
well  as  guerrillas,  soldiers  and  some  of  the 
jest  and  brightest  the  country  had  to  offer — 
last  year,  'loday.  the  principal  actors  are 
largely  the  same :  an  entrenched  landowning 
class  with  a  stridently  antlcommunist  armed 
iorces  to  defeiid  it,  and  a  repressed  peasantry 
with  Its  largely  self-appointed  communist- 
based  defense  squad. 

It  was  only  In  the  late  19608  and  early 
19708  that  a  new  group  of  players  began  to 
take  Increasingly  Important  roles.  The 
Catholic  Church,  long  a  powerful  ally  of  the 
landowners,  suddenly  became  a  spokesman 
for  the  poor.  A  class  of  civilian  politicians, 
most  of  them  moderates  or  left  of  center, 
emerged  to  challenge  the  political  power  of 
the  military.  More  recently,  foreign  powen 
began  to  take  more  than  passing  interest. 

The  biggest  surprise.  In  the  Salvadoran 
context,  was  that  a  group  of  young  mlllt«ry 
officers  began  to  see  that  their  country  was  * 
socioeconomic  version  of  the  bubbling  vol- 
canoes that  dot  Its  landscape. 

The  ultimatum  that  drove  Romero  from 
the  shady,  breeze-filled  presidential  palace 
that  perches  on  the  only  hUl  In  the  sun- 
scorched  coital  of  San  Salvador  brought  to 
power  a  five-man  Junta  that  held  preclsel-' 
such  views.  Their  outlook  had  been  forme'* 
In  a  decade  of  turmoil.  In  which  unprece 
dented  presidential  victories  by  civilian  can- 
didates In  the  1972  and  1977  elections  bad 
been  overturned  by  a  military  establishment 
that  had  been  accustomed  simply  to  rigging 
the  elections  for  its  own  candidates.  But 
president  Arturo  Molina,  an  Army  colonel, 
and  his  successor.  Romero  had  been  Increas- 
ingly obliged  to  use  force  as  a  means  of  pul- 
ing down  public  protest. 

Groups  of  leftist  guerrillas  had  formed,  and 
had  launched  a  wave  of  bombings,  kldnap- 
Ings  and  direct  attacks  against  military  In- 
stallations. Increasingly,  their  efforts  were 
backed  on  a  political  level  by  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  strlktag  Industrial  and  peasant 
unions,  professionals  and  Intellectuate. 
Right-wing  paramilitary  souads  backed  by 
the  military,  and  the  military  Itself,  an- 
swered the  left  m  kind  with  a  wave  of  re- 
pression against  peasants,  the  chtirch  and 
politicians. 

In  the  United  States,  which  had  long 
backed  the  military  with  weapons,  training 
and  recognition  of  Its  political  legitimacy, 
first  the  Congress  and  then  Carter  were  up 
In  arms  over  something  they  called  human- 
rights  abuses.  An  Organization  of  American 
States  human  rights  team  that  visited  B 
Salvador  In  1978.  reported  In  January  1979 
that  government  security  and  paramUltary 
organizations  were  res-sonslble  for  the  deaths 
of  "numerous  persons."  as  well  as  for  acta 
of  physical  and  psvchologlcal  torture  and 
Inhuman  imprisonment  In  secret  dimgeons. 
But  these  were  relatively  minor  annoy- 
ances compared  to  the  shock  wave  that  hit 
Central  America's  mUltary  governments  la 
July  1979.  when  Nlcaraguan  president  Anas- 
taslo  Somoza  the  regional  right-wing  patrl- 
arrh  who  was  considered  a  favored  U  S  son. 
was  overthrown  by  a  popular  InsurrecUon 
led  by  guerrUlas  of  the  Sandlnlst*  National 
Liberation  Front. 

Not  only  did  the  left  win  a  mlUtary  vic- 
tory In  Nicaragua.  It  proceeded  to  throw 
thotisands  of  members  of  the  Ntcaraeuan 
National  Guard,  once  thoueht  an  Invincible 
force,  into  prl>«n.  And  the  U.S.  president 
said  It  was  all  right  by  him. 

"What  haptiened  In  Nlcaramia  was  the 
force  behind  the  couo  In  El  Salvador."  said 
one  former  Salvadoran  government  oT'clal 
with  close  connection  to  the  vounjt  ofBcera' 
group.  "The  officers  saw  what  happened  to 
the  National  G^'ard.  Thev  didn't  w»nt  to 
risk  a  confrontation  with  the  left.  And  they 
were  scared  of  Carter." 
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In  a  different  senM,  it  was  Nlcarag\i«  that 
ftlao  brought  the  United  States  right  Into 
the  SalTadormn  polltlcai  thicket  In  a  way 
that  continues  to  entangle  Reagan.  Somosa'a 
fate  clearly  suggested  to  Washington  policy 
makers  that  Romero  was  on  the  endangered 
species  list  as  well. 

Although  the  State  Department  hotly  de- 
nied VS.  Involvement  In  Romero's  over- 
throw, observers  In  Washington  and  San 
Salvador  noted  that  little  happened  within 
the  American-trained  Salvadoran  military 
without  the  United  States  knowing,  and  ap- 
proving, in  advance.  While  it  was  willing  to 
live  with  a  leftist  government  In  Nicaragua, 
according  to  State  Department  officials  at 
the  time,  the  Carter  administration  was  not 
prepared  to  countenance  a  similar  takeover 
In  El  Salvador,  and  was  convinced  the  only 
way  to  avoid  it  was  to  get  rid  of  Romero 
and  what  he  and  the  military  establishment 
represented  there. 

In  one  three-week  period  before  the  Salva- 
doran coup.  William  Bowdler,  a  U.S.  diplo- 
mat who  had  served  as  Carter's  chief  trouble- 
shooter  in  Nicaragua,  visited  Romero  twice. 
Vlron  P.  Vaky.  then  the  State  Department's 
top  expert  on  Latin  America,  made  at  least 
one  unpubliclsed  trip  to  San  Salvador.  Both 
took  a  hard  line  with  the  eeneral,  strongly 
advising  an  immediate  political  opening  to 
the  nonviolent  left  and  center,  substantial 
advancement  of  presidential  elections  sched- 
uled for  1982.  and  changes  in  the  country's 
economic  and  social  structures  and  strong 
action  sigalnst  hMman-rl^hts  abuses  perpe- 
trated bv  government  forces. 

But  there  were  some  thlnn  Romero — the 
tenuous  head  of  a  fearful  and  bickering  hier- 
archy of  high-level  officers,  low-level  assas- 
sins and  large  vested  interests  in  the  private 
economic  sector — could  not  change,  and 
others  that  he  would  not. 

Sitting  In  the  heavily  fortlHed  US.  Bm- 
b€kssy  several  days  after  the  coup,  then- 
ambassador  Prank  Devine  allowed  that  "we, 
like  evervbody  else,  were  aware  that  some 
changes  were  coming." 

The  young,  reform-minded  officers,  pri- 
marily captains  and  ma'ors  in  the  Army, 
plotted  well.  They  consiilted  not  only  the 
United  States,  but  the  powerful  Jesuit  com- 
munity of  leftist  Intellectual  priests,  and  the 
office  of  San  Salvador  archbishop  Oscar  Ro- 
mero, a  leading  human-rights  advocate  un- 
related to  the  deposed  general  of  the  same 
name.  Reluctant  to  take  power  themselves, 
they  named  two  ostensibly  like-minded  colo- 
nels. Jaime  Abdul  Gutierrez  and  Adolfo 
Amoldo  Ma'ano,  to  lead  the  Jtmts. 

To  prove  their  pluralistic  intentions,  they 
aoe-^al-d  to  sorre  verv  sneciflc  civilians  to 
Join.  Ouillermo  Ungo,  head  of  the  small  so- 
cial democratic  National  Revolutionary 
Movements  and  the  1972  vice  presidential 
candidate,  was  brought  in  to  reoresent  the 
"Popvilar  Porum."  An  alliance  of  14  political 
and  tmlon  organizations,  the  forum  In- 
cluded both  the  dominant  opposition  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Party  and  the  National 
Democratic  Union,  the  recognized  legal  front 
of  the  Salvadoran  Communist  Party. 

To  represent  the  church  and  the  Intellec- 
tuals. Poman  Ma'-or^a.  rector  of  the  .Tcu't- 
run  local  branch  of  the  University  of  Central 
Am-rlca  and  an  elonuent  human  rtehts 
stxskesman.  was  added.  The  JunU  was 
rounded  out  with  Mario  Andlno.  a  local 
businessman  who  represented  the  least  con- 
servative faction  of  the  private  sector. 

In  the  abstract.  It  seemed  a  dream  team. 
But  within  a  week,  the  Issue  that  had 
brought  Carter's  attention  to  El  Salvador  In 
the  flrrt  place— human  rights— would  show 
that  the  new  tunta  was  too  divided,  and  too 
weak,  to  make  the  changes  that  would  win 
it  credibility  and  a  chance  to  survive. 

Among  the  touchiest  Issues  of  the  day  in 
H  Salvador  were  chareea  by  the  Catholic 
Church  and  human-right*  groups  that  hun- 


dreds of  persons  had  been  secretly  arrested 
for  political  reasons  by  the  Romero  govern- 
ment and  Its  predecessor.  Many,  it  was 
charged,  were  being  held  In  secret  Jails; 
most  had  been  tortured  and  some  were  dead. 

Romero  had  consistently  denied  having 
any  political  prisoners  at  all.  But  It  was  In- 
dicative both  of  the  dubious  quality  of  his 
denials  and  the  good  will  of  the  new  govern- 
ment that  the  first  decree  Issued  by  Majano 
and  Gutierrez  ordered  the  release  of  "all" 
political  prisoners — a  number  they  did  not 
specify — and  the  punishment  of  those  armed 
forces  members  who  illegally  arrested,  tor- 
tured or  killed  them. 

Eight  days  later,  the  Junta  announced  that 
it  could  produce  no  prisoners,  and  Junta 
members,  with  great  embarrassment,  told 
families  looking  at  least  for  confirmation  of 
the  deaths  of  those  known  to  have  once 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  security  forces  that 
they  could  not  help.  Later,  Gutierrez  told  re- 
porters that  he  was  concerned  about  the 
supposed  prisoners,  but  that  the  government 
also  had  "other  priorities,"  in  particular  the 
continuing  attacks  from  the  leftist  guerillas 
that,  even  as  he  spoke,  were  going  on  in  a 
slum  outside  the  capital. 

Ungo  told  reporters  he  was  "worried." 

THK     MnjTAKT 

There  are  many  Salvadorans,  particularly 
those  who  initially  had  faith  In  the  new 
government,  and  later  lost  it  and  Joined  the 
left,  who  say  that  the  battle  for  peaceful 
democratic  change  in  their  country,  and 
avoidance  of  civil  war,  was  lost  in  those  first 
two  weeks. 

The  young  captains  and  majors  had  thrown 
out  of  the  country  not  only  Romero,  but  all 
of  the  Army's  generals  and  most  of  its  colo- 
nels. But,  according  to  many  informed  ob- 
servers at  the  time,  the  captains,  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  command  structure  and  a 
rigid  view  of  their  own  institution,  were 
"afraid"  to  take  over  themselves. 

In  addition  to  Majano  and  Gutierrez,  they 
left  a  number  of  other  colonels,  some  of  them 
garrison  commanders  outside  the  capital,  in 
positions  of  command.  At  the  time,  the  most 
objectionable  of  the  colonels.  In  the  view  of 
government  civilians,  was  newly  appointed 
Defense  Minister  Jos6  Ouillermo  Garcia,  a 
onetime  presidential  hopeful  during  Ro- 
mero's reign. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  In  hindsight, 
they  left  the  Salvadoran  security  forces  vir- 
tually untouched. 

To  understand  military  mindset  and  re- 
pression In  El  Salvador,  and  to  make  sense  of 
current,  bewildering  charges  and  counter- 
charges of  death  squads,  paramilitary  forces 
and  "who  is  killing  whom,"  one  must  go  back 
to  the  maze-like  system  of  military  bodies 
that  is  peculiar  to  that  country.  In  this 
maze  also  lies  either  a  success  or  a  disaster 
:or  Reagan's  determination  to  show  that  U.S. 
military  aid  is  a  key  to  defeating  guerrilla 
infiltration  end  subversion  in  Central 
America. 

The  Army,  a  force  of  about  7.000  men.  Is 
technically  charged  only  with  defending;  the 
country's  borders  from  external  aggression. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  also  a  number  of 
separate  po'lce  bo-'ies  known  collectively  as 
the  "security  forces." 

Chief  among  them  Is  the  National  Guard, 
an  Institution  whose  structures  and  func- 
tions are  modeled  on  those  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  Guard.  Where  most  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  Army  are  draftees  and  their  current 
commanders  are  young  products  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran military  academy,  the  rank  and  file 
In  the  National  Guard  are  older  career  men. 
Most  of  them  have  served  since  the  days  of 
the  dictatorship  when  they  were  given  a  free 
hand  to  keep  order  and  mount  domestic 
mllltarv  ooerations  In  the  name  of  fighting 
communism. 

Their  garrisons  are  dotted  throughout  the 


country.  In  areas  where,  to  greater  and  leaser 
degrees,  their  commanders  operate  virtual 
fiefdoms  of  control. 

The  National  Police  is  a  smaller  organiza- 
tion primarily  providing  police  functions 
within  urban  areas,  but  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  controlling  smaller  villages.  In 
addition,  the  Treasury  Police  have  broad  In- 
vestigative authority  and  wide  opportunities 
for  graft. 

Under  the  old,  now  ostensibly  disbanded 
system  of  military  rule,  according  to  Salva- 
doran sources  close  to  the  military,  each  of 
these  bodies  also  had  a  wide  system  of  In- 
formers and  paid  thugs  among  the  civilian 
population,  as  well  as  death  squads,  under 
the  direct  order  of  the  executive's  office  of 
intelligence,  to  elimmate  troublemakers  and 
suspected  subversives. 

Far-flung  security  units,  often  out  of 
touch  with  any  ce  Ural  command  structure, 
tended  in  many  cises  to  operate  virtually  as 
the  personal  police  forces  of  local  landown- 
ers, the  ultimate  economic  power  behind 
the  military  throne.  They  were,  and  in  some 
cases  continue  to  be,  more  accountable  to 
them  that  to  their  superiors  in  San  Salvador. 
The  frail  command  structure  and  conflict- 
ing loyalties  in  the  Salvadoran  armed  forces 
8ire  a  problem  frequently  cited  by  U.S.  mili- 
tary officials  working  with  them.  An  exam- 
ple last  summer  Illustrates  the  possibility 
that  a  large  U.S.  military  program  might  only 
make  the  problems  worse.  Eight  workers  of 
an  agricultural  cooperative,  organized  for 
peasants  under  the  new  government's  land- 
reform  program  in  a  place  called  El  Penon, 
were  shot  to  death. 

According  to  area  residents.  National 
Guard  troops— apparently  out  of  loyalty  to 
the  former  landowner  whose  plantation  the 
reformist  government  had  seized,  dislike  of 
the  reforms  themselves  or  a  belief  that  ag- 
ricultural reformists  were  leftists — entered 
the  cooperative  in  the  early  morning  and 
murdered  its  entire  leadership.  Later,  the 
local  Army  unit,  which  was  friendly  to  the 
cooperative  leaders  and  some  of  the  agrarian 
reform  officials,  came  to  the  farm  to  protect 
its  inhabitants — most  of  whom  had  fled  in 
fear. 

Subsequently,  other  killings  occurred,  and 
both  the  local  National  Guard  and  the  Army 
began  to  demand  protection  money  from  the 
peasants  of  the  cooperative.  The  killing  has 
slacked  off. 

Although  the  U.S.  government  under  both 
Carter  and  Reagan  has  argued  its  military 
aid  is  necessary  to  better  train  the  Salvado- 
ran armed  forces,  there  has  been  "very  little" 
progress  In  teaching  It  not  to  kill  noncombat- 
ant  civilians,  according  to  another  recent 
U.S.  ambassador  in  El  Salvador,  Robert  E. 
White. 

In  testimony  two  weeks  ago  before  a  con- 
gressional subcommittee  in  Washington, 
White  argued  against  sending  more  U.S.  arm- 
aments there  and  said  that  "the  greatest 
disadvantage"  El  Salvador's  struggling  gov- 
ernment now  has  "weighing  it  down  are  the 
excesses  of  the  security  forces." 

According  to  Informed  Salvadoran  sources, 
the  death  squads  of  each  of  the  security 
forces  remains  Intact,  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  Army.  The  remaining  vestiges  of 
the  old  system  of  diffused  authority  and 
separate  powers,  these  sources  say.  also  allow 
the  highest  government  levels  to  retain  what 
a  U.S.  official  calls  "deniablllty"  of  the  worst 
military  abuses.  Asked  if  he  thought  Defense 
Minister  Garcia  ordered,  or  knew  of,  their 
activities,  the  official  said,  "I  just  don't 
know." 

Whatever  military  values  the  United  States 
wishes  to  Instill  in  the  Salvadoran  armed 
forces  win  have  to  overcome  decades  of  their 
own  training.  Boot  camp  manuals  used  at 
least  until  the  time  of  Romero's  departure 
describe,  in  primitive  drawings  and  language, 
the  subversive  tendencies  of  young  people 
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Salvador  would  reach  forward  into  the  Rea- 
gan aumlnlstratlon.  Withm  a  week  of  the 
coup,  the  guerrilla  factions  all  had  declared 
all-out  war  against  the  new  Junta. 
Next;  The  American  connection. 


Use  Simons  In  Mexico  City  and  stall  writer 
John  M.  Ooshko  In  Washington. 


threat  posed  by  the  violent  left  was  com- 
posed of  a  few  hundred  hard-core  cadres 
with  antiquated  arms,  divided  Into  groups 
that  warred  against  each  other  sis  much  as 
the  government.  But  they  had  managed  for 
several  years  to  kidnap  for  ransom  high 
government  officials,  diplomats  and  business- 
men, murdering  a  number  of  them  In  the 
process.  They  could  also  claim  a  number  of 
direct  assassinations. 


with  uncombed  hair,  and  priests  who  wear     rllla  claims  were  greatly  inflated  for  propa- 
local  peasant  clothing  rather  than  tne  tra-     ganda  reaoons. 

dltlonai  collar  or  casoock.  The  traditional  atmosphere  of  nonpolltlcal 

For  years,  as  the  United  States  trained  the  vendetta  in  El  Salvador,  poor  communlca- 
Salvadoran '  officer  corps,  they  were  taught  tlons,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  dead  p^-.rtbutlnB  to  this  renort  were  Waahlng- 
tnat  tnelr  nrlmary  function  was  to  pre. eat  are  peasant  clvUlans  outside  the  range  of  Contributing  to  tms  f*P^"  *"'  T*™'°«„ 
'tS:  spread '^.xT^unUm.  8uddenly%nder  mlllt^ary  confrontations  has  confused,  some  I'^^J^l^^^^s^.^^  S.^7ndenf^^' 
the  carter  aaminlscratlon.  a3  one  hlgh-le.el  believe  hopelessly  the  question  of  responsl-  ).^.8^f„!!tJr'^J'';,fefi  n^J^^^^i^T  \^^ 
Salvadoran  intelligence  omcer  said  just  be-     bility  lor  the  deaths. 

fore  the  coup,  'av-esnt  think  we  know  how        At  the  time  of  the  coup  even  the  Salva- 
to  make  reiorm  at  the  same  time.'  doran  military  was  willing  to  admit  that  the 

"We  win  have  democracy,"  he  said,  "but  a 
lot  of  people  win  have  to  die  here  farst.' 
The  process  of  reforming  the  armed  forces 
under  the  new  governmeat  has  been  addi- 
tionally complicated  by  the  emergence  of  a 
wide  variety  of  so-called  right-wing  extrem- 
ists elements — freelance  death  squads  osten- 
sibly up  lor  hire  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
extreme  right  first  became  visible  In  197  7, 
when  a  clandestine  group  calling  itself  the 
"White  Warriors'  Union,"  believed  at  the 
time  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  right-wing 
"White  Hand"  movement  begun  In  Guate- 
mala In  the  1960s,  threatened  to  execute  all 
Jesuit  priests  If  they  did  not  leave  El  Sal- 
vador by  a  stated  deadline. 

The  deadline  passed,  and  nothing  hap- 
pened. But  to  the  intervening  years,  other 
groups  emerged  under  other  names,  with  real 
victims.  In  numbers  that  Increased  dally,  the 
dead  are  found  alongside  rural  roads  and 
on  city  street  corners,  often  with  a  group's 
initials  carved  on  their  mutilated  bodies  or 
placards  strung  around  their  necks. 

According  to  White,  and  other  analysts, 
the  extreme  right  is  financed  from  Miami 
and  Guatemala  City  by  wealthy  Salvadorans 
who  fled  the  country  under  the  new  govern- 
ment, who  dlsUke  Its  socialist  reforms  and 
who  hope  to  regain  what  they  have  lost  by 
Inciting  chaos,  economic  ruin  and  an  even- 
tual right-wing  mlUtary  coup.  Their  osten- 
sible leader  Is  former  major  Roberto  D'Au- 
bulsson,  second  In  command  of  Army  Intel- 
ligence before  he  became  one  of  the  few  such 
officers  to  be  ousted  along  with  Romero. 
D'Aubulsson,  to  public  statements  Inside  and 
outside  El  Salvador,  denies  any  connection 
with  the  extremist  death  squads  and  says 
merely  that  he  wants  the  civUlans  out  of 
the  government. 

White  describes  D'Aubulsson  as  a  "psycho- 
pathic killer."  He,  along  with  opponents  of 
the  Junta,  believes  that  the  fact  the  former 
nuLjor  is  known  to  have  plotted  at  least  two 
attempted  overthrows  of  the  current  mili- 
tary-civilian coalition  government,  that  he 
was  arrested  on  good  evidence  of  such  ac- 
tivity last  year  and  qul:kly  released  by  the 
military,  and  that  he  still  walks  the  streets 
of  San  Salvador,  provide  strong  evidence  for 
what  many  charge  is  a  very  thin  line  be- 
tween the  right-wtog  extremists  and  active- 
duty  members  of  the  armed  forces.  If  any 
line  at  all. 

THE   LEFT 

The  October  coup  was  no  less  a  shock  to 
El  Salvador's  extreme  left,  an  unorganized 
array  of  doctrinaire  Moscow-oriented  Com- 
munists, armed  Marxist-Leninist  guerrillas 
and  soclalist-leantog  students,  j>easant,  pro- 
fessional   and    Intellectual    groups.    In    the 


space  of  IS  months,  this  motley  collection 


El  SaLVAooB :  Wbere  Rxacan  Deaws  tbx 
Lime 
(By  Karen  De Young) 
In  its  first  week  to  office,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration trumpeted  a  bold  departure  in 
foreign   policy   for   America.    The   president 
warneJ  that  tolemallonal  terrorism  would  be 
met  with  "swllt  and  effective  retribution." 
and  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M  Halg  Jr. 
warned    that    action    would   also    be    taken 
Despite  Cuban  efforts  to  "export"  revolu-     against  the  "terrorist  govemmenu '  of  the 
tlon    and    a   surge   of   guerrilla   activity   to     go^rlet  Union  and  Its  "Cuban  proxy." 
neighboring    Guatemala    to    the    1960s,    the         ■•international  terrorism  wUl  tAke  the  place 
dalvadoran   left  had  remained  largely  non-     ^^  human  rights  "  as  a  priority  to  the  Reagan 
violent  until  the  end  of  that  decade,  con-      administration,  Halg  added,  "and  Its  time 
slstlng  primarily  of   the  agtog  stalwarts  of     ^^^^  j^  ^  addresej  with  greater  clarity  and 
the  Salvadoran  Communist  Party,  remnants      „g,^r  effectiveness  by  Western  nations  and 
of  the  1932    "Bolshevik  revolution."  ^      United  Slates  as  weU." 

Many  Salvadoran  guerrilla  fighters  date 
their  radlcallzatlon  from  the  1972  overturn- 
ing of  the  election  results.  The  military  gov- 
ernment closed  the  national  university  and 
banned  student  organizations  and  convinced 
many  that  clandesttoe  fighting  was  the  only 
route  open  to  them. 

Eut  the  Salvadoran  [nierrillas  still  had  a 
long  way  to  go.  A  group  of  Marxist  union 
leaders  who  broke  away  from  the  pro-Mos- 
cow Communist  Party,  bolstered  by  newly 
disgruntled  student  members,  named  itself 
the  Popular  Forces  of  Liberation.  Parahundo 
Marti  (FPL),  after  the  peasant  leader  or  the 
1932  uprising.  Another  group  of  students  and 
disenchanted  young  p>ollticlans,  bJlievlng  the 
FPL  strategy  of  longterm  popular  war,  led 
from  the  niral  hills  into  the  urban  areas,  to 
be  too  slow,  formed  Popular  Revolutionary 
Army  (ERP). 

The  ERP.  led  by  Ernesto  Jovel,  local  stu- 
dent poet  Roque  Dalton,  Joaquin  VlUalobos 
and  Ferman  Cienf  uegos,  placed  a  heavy  em- 
phasis on  strict  militarism  and  quick  results. 
Through  a  series  of  kidnappings  for  ransom 
of  prominent  bustoessmen,  it  quickly 
amassed  a  heavy  warchest. 

Those  same  tactics,  however,  caused  ten- 
sions among  Its  large  leadership  and,  to  1975, 
after  a  ""popular  trial,"  Dalton  was  executed 
by  the  group  for  ""treason."  As  a  result,  Jo- 
vel and  Clenfuesos  broke  off  to  form  their 
own  guerrilla  group,  the  Armed  Porces  of  Na- 
tional Resistance  (PARN) ,  which  stressed  the 
neel  to  organize  and  Indoctrtoatc  the 
masses  before  calltog  them  to  Insurrection: 

Each  of  the  three  main  guerrilla  group- 
ings spent  the  next  several  years  harassing 
the  military  and  economic  power  structure. 
Each  was  known  for  a  oarticular  type  of  revo- 
lutionary tactic — the  FPL  for  targeted  politi- 
cal assassinations,  the  ERP  for  bomblnvs  and, 
along  with  the  PARN.  kldnaptogs.  At  the 
same  time,  each  promoted  the  formation  of 
its  own  coa'ltlon  of  union  and  peasant  or- 


Ibe  message  was  clear,  and  to  its  first 
phase  b-ought  no  sharp  demur  from  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  or  alUed  govemmenU. 
Jimmy  Carter,  through  the  emphasU  he 
placed  on  human  rights,  had  made  the 
United  States  look  soft  against  the  Soviets, 
to  the  words  of  one  new  offlcUl,  President 
Reagan  would  show  that  he  knew  where  to 
""draw  the  line." 

In  what  the  official  described  as  a  "fortui- 
tous combination  of  coincidences  and  cir- 
cumstances," a  specific  crisis  already  was 
under  way  to  which  Reagan  could  demon- 
strate his  resolve— the  ongoing  attempts  by 
leftist  guerrillas  to  overthrow  the  U£  -backed 
government  of  El  Salvador.  It  was  from  that 
steamy,  liltle-known  Central  American  re- 
public that  Reagan,  White  House  press  secre- 
tary Jim  Brady  said  recently,  would  "send  a 
message  to  Moscow." 

Half  launched  what  Carters  human-rights 
specialist,  Patt  Derian,  later  would  call  "a  po- 
Utlcal  blitzkrieg "  to  mid-February  by  dis- 
patching his  top  Eurc^jean  affairs  aide, 
Lawrence  Eagleburger,  to  t«U  VS.  alUes  that 
El  Salvador  had  become  a  test  of  Western 
solidarity.  The  admtoistratlon  charged  that 
Cuba  was  armtog  the  left  there  The  mission 
produced  mUd  dlsqulU  In  some  capitals,  but 
was  by  and  large  welcomed  as  a  reassuring 
sign  of  a  new  American  assertlvenese  on  the 
world  scene. 

French  President  Valery  Glscard  d-Estalng 
for  example,  said  to  a  private  conversaUon  on 
Feb.  20  that  he  would  have  no  problem  with 
an  acUve  American  role  in  a  region  on  Wash- 
ington's doorstep,  and  Reagan  could  count  on 
French  support  as  long  as  the  conflict  was 
not  escalated  toto  a  global  and  pubUc  chal- 
lenge to  the  Soviet*. 

With  to  houra  of  that  remark,  the  admto- 
istratlon appeared  to  many  Burooeans  and 
Americans  to  have  done  just  that  by  letttog 
It  be  known  to  the  press  that  at  private 
briefing   to   forelen   ambassadors   to   Waah- 


of    leftists    would    coalesce    sufficiently    to    ganl^atlons  that  could  hold  the  front,  and      togton,  officials  had  said  titat  the  admlnlstra 


launcdi  a  "final  offensive"  that  would  fall 
totally  en  the  e-round  but  which  would  pro- 
mote them  to  International  attention  and  a 
place  on  the  mans  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's slt"atlon  rooms. 

According  to  the  State  Department's  ctir- 
rent  too  Latin  American  sr>eclallst.  John 
B"8hneil.  the  left  is  responsible  for  6000  of 
last  year's  10.000  '■oMtlcilW  motivated 
deaths,  by  its  own  nridefnl  admission. 

Other  eTT»erts  dlsnute  this  figure.  White 
testified  in  late  February  that  the  evidence 
showed  "the  chief  killer  of  Salvadorans  are 
the  security  forces"  and  argued  that  guer- 


public  line,  against  the  government  through 
strikes,  propaganda,  protest  demonstrations 
and  peaceful  embassy  occupations. 

Althouph  the  Sandinlsta  victory  to  Nicara- 
gua in  July  1979  convinced  the  gu-rrillas  that 
outricht  leftist  victory  also  was  possible  In  El 
Salvador,  they  conttoued  to  disagree  bitter- 
ly on  tactics  and  strategy.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Nlcaraguan  success  r^ersuaded  Havana, 
lenorei   the   Salvadoran 


which   had  largely 

ruerrUlas  except  for  occasional  training  In 

^uba  itself,  to^lend  them  an  organizational      f^^^^^^^^^-^T^j:::;;^,^^^-,^ 

TOat  decision  and  the  October  coup  to  El     and    conservaUve.    auddenly    raUlng 


tlon '8  '  most  urgent  objective"  was  to  stop 
the  flow  of  communist  arms  to  Saiat-adoran 
guerrillas  and  warned  that  the  United  States 
was  nreoared  to  "go  to  the  source"  to  stop 

the  arms.  ^       „  .   . 

Those  comments,  delie^^ered  by  Halgs 
de-)uty  secretary.  William  P.  Clark,  clearly 
were  Intended  to  leave  the  Imnreaslon  that 
Rea^n  was  ready  to  stage  a  19808  version  of 
the  1962  Cxiban  missile  cris's  confronUtlon 
with  the  Soviet  Union  un'ess  his  ''emands  on 
Salvador  were  met    Public  reaction  this 


the 
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question  of  wh«ther  El  Salvador  waa  worth 
tboae  kind  of  stakes. 

At  tbe  same  time,  some  offlclals  In  the 
government  and  on  Capitol  Hill  have  beg\m 
to  question  whether  the  evidence  the  ad- 
ministration has  presented — an  Inch-thick 
compendium  of  alleged  leftist  documents 
uncovered  by  SaJvadoran  security  forces — 
proves  that  the  involvement  of  a  "worldwide 
communist  network"  in  El  Salvador  is  as 
extensive  or  threatening  as  the  adminis- 
tration says. 

Halg  has  proposed  to  counter  tbe  "mas- 
sive" amount  of  arms  received  by  the  left 
with  the  shipment  of  t25  million  In  U.S. 
military  supplies  and  an  Initial  S7-member 
contingent  of  U.S.  military  personnel.  Yet. 
according  to  one  Pentagon  source,  the  "200 
tons"  of  weaponry  the  guerrillas  are  reported 
by  the  documents  to  have  received  Is  a  "spit 
In  the  bucket"  that  "a  company  of  soldiers — 
200  troops— could  go  through  in  a  week." 

Other  offlclals  have  questioned  the  State 
Departments  descriptions  of  guerrilla 
strength  and  of  Salvadoran  government  re- 
quests that  have  conflicted  with  accounts 
coming  out  of  El  Salvador  Itself. 

In  the  last  week,  administration  offlclals 
have  begun  to  take  a  somewhat  different 
tack.  Deemphaslzed  as  the  showpiece  of  the 
newly  tough  United  States,  m  Salvador  Is 
no  longer  cited  as  the  first  example  of  how 
Reagan  Is  different  from  Carter.  Jn  fact,  the 
officials  stress.  If  anyone  should  be  credited 
with  current  U.S.  policy  In  El  Salvador,  It  U 
Carter. 

"I  dldnt  start  the  Salvador  thing."  Reagan 
said  somewhat  defensively  at  his  news  con- 
ference Friday  "I  Inherited  It."  And  In  any 
case,  he  noted,  while  the  previous  adminis- 
tration campaigned  with  warnings  that  Rea- 
gan woxild  be  a  threat  to  peace,  "they  were 
doing  what  we're  doing"  in  Salvador,  "send- 
ing aid  ...  of  the  same  kind  we're  sending." 
This  sequence  of  events  has  done  far  more 
than  rivet  the  nervous  attention  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  foreign  leaders  on  Central 
America's  smallest  and  most  heavily  popu- 
lated country.  It  has  demonstrated  a  certain 
style  of  decision-making  within  the  new 
administration  that  is  likely  to  be  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  Its  future  dealing  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  And  It  has  cast  Into  bold 
relief  the  policies  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration that  Reagan  came  to  office  de- 
nouncing and  that  he  now  says  he  Is  carry- 
ing out.  In  one  country  at  least.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  or  not  those  policies  are 
likely  to  work  any  better  for  Reagan  than 
they  did  for  Carter. 

El  Salvador  was  the  stage  on  which  Jimmy 
Carter  would  give  perhaps  his  most  anguished 
version  of  Hamlet  as  played  by  a  policy- 
maker. 

In  tbe  last,  frustrating  year  of  his  presi- 
dency, he  did  on  some  days  favor  military 
Involvement  of  the  kind  and  scale  Reagan 
has  brought  into  being.  This  was  the  Carter 
who  ordered  a  US  military  team  into  El 
Salvador  to  mount  "Oolden  Harvest,"  an  op- 
eration In  which  the  Salvadoran  military 
command  was  able  to  halt  guerrilla  plans 
to  destroy  the  annual  harvest  of  cash  crops. 
On  other  days,  however,  according  to  offi- 
cials who  worked  with  the  White  House  on 
this  problem.  Carter  looked  at  plans  for  In- 
creasing the  number  of  military  advisers  the 
United  States  would  send  to  the  Increasingly 
messy  insurgency  and  would  seem  to  recall 
both  the  approaching  November  election  and 
his  prldeful  assertion  that  no  American  lives 
had  been  lost  in  combat  during  his  adminis- 
tration. 

"Carter  Just  decided  not  to  do  it."  one  such 
official  said.  "He  had  a  tendency  to  blink  at 
critical  moments." 

The  problem  that  most  bedevUed  Carter 
was  the  one  that  in  the  final  analy!ls  prob- 
ably will  pose  the  key  test  for  Reagan's  an- 
ssrtlons   of    continuity   in    policy   when    It 


comes  to  dealing  with  El  Salvador:  whether 
to  link  U.S.  military  aid,  which  the  Salva- 
doran military  establishment  wanted  but  the 
civilians  on  the  Junta  were  less  certain  about, 
to  the  social  and  political  changes  the  civil- 
ians were  pushing  but  the  military  leacl'jr- 
shlp  was  stonewalling. 

Reagan  refused  at  his  press  conference  Fri- 
day to  rule  out  a  continuation  of  military  aid 
if  the  military  takes  complete  control  of  the 
government,  breaking  with  the  kind  of 
linkage  that  Carter  had  Insisted  on,  at  least 
In  public. 

This  vagueness  is  beginning  to  drive  a 
wedge  bstween  the  administration  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  sympathetic  to  the 
Idea  of  cutting  off  shipments  of  arms  from 
the  outside  but  who  wonder  about  the  priori- 
ties that  are  being  placed  on  getting  U.S. 
military  advisers  Into  El  Salvador. 

"The  Reagan  administration  claims  to  be 
committed  to  the  same  course,  but  appears 
to  be  much  more  open-ended  In  its  commit- 
ment to  the  Junta  than  Carter  was."  Rep. 
Stephen  J.  Solarz  (D-N.Y.).  said.  "There  Is  an 
Implicit  repudiation  of  linkage  of  reforms 
and  aid.  and  this  Is  particularly  strange  com- 
ing from  an  administration  that  Insists  that 
linkage  Is  the  key  to  our  own  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union." 

That  same  lack  of  linkage  of  American 
help  to  political  solutions  is  increasingly 
bothering  European  allies.  European  officials 
who  met  with  Halg  and  his  aides  In  the  week 
following  the  disclosure  of  the  willingness  to 
"go  to  the  source"  came  away  convinced  that 
the  crisis  In  El  Salvador  has  crystallized  In  a 
small  Inner  circle  of  decision-makers  within 
the  State  Department  who  give  priority  to  a 
hard  line  in  East-West  relations  over  re- 
gional aspects  of  foreign  policy  problems  yet 
to  come. 

In  that  circle,  these  officials  said,  are  Policy 
Planning  Director  Paul  D  Wolfowltz,  an  ex- 
pert In  strategic  arms  limitation  negotia- 
tions; Counselor  Robert  C.  (Bud)  McPar- 
land,  former  military  assistant  on  the 
National  Security  Council;  Richard  Burt, 
former  New  York  Times  reporter  who  Is  now 
head  of  PoUUco-MUltary  Affairs;  Eagleburger 
and  one  or  two  others.  Clark  Is  directing  the 
special  group  dealing  with  El  Salvador. 

Thus  far.  however,  there  Is  no  sign  that 
Halg  is  encountering  significant  dissent  to 
his  policies  from  the  regional  speclallsU  who 
have  been  held  over  from  the  Carter  admin- 
istration. Tn  his  bid  to  win  congressional 
support,  Halg  Is  said  to  be  assuring  conserva- 
tives on  Capitol  Hill  that  those  offlclals  have 
"done  a  180-degree  turn  "  on  El  Salvador. 

Even  so.  Halg's  nomination  of  Thomas  O. 
Enders  to  head  the  department's  Latin  Amer- 
ican affairs  bureau  is  likely  to  be  held  hos- 
tage by  Sen.  Je^se  Helms  (R-N.C.)  In  an  at- 
tempt to  trade  approval  for  promises  by  Halg 
to  go  slow  on  the  land  reform  and  economic 
changes  In  El  Salvador  that  have  Infuriated 
Helms.  "This  Is  no  place  for  on-the-job 
training."  a  Helms  associate  said. 

The  effort  by  Carter  to  hold  together  a 
linkage  approach  to  El  Salvador  came  apart 
In  one  tragic  week  last  November,  shortly 
after  his  own  crushing  defeat  at  t?he  polls. 
On  Nov.  27,  six  nonguerrllla  politicians, 
leaders  of  the  opposition  Democratic  Revolu- 
tionary Front,  were  kidnaped  and  killed  In 
San  Salvador  by  men  the  embassy  believed 
had  at  least  the  protection,  if  not  a  direct 
link  with,  government  security  forces.  Le^s 
than  a  week  later.  In  an  action  that  first  fo- 
cused the  attention  of  most  Americans  on 
El  Salvador,  four  American  churchwomen 
disappeared  while  driving  outside  the  caoltal. 
Their  bodies  were  found  three  days  later, 
with  strong  Indications  that  the  security 
forces  again  were  involved. 

Those  events  broke  open  problems  that  had 
existed  for  El  Salvador's  «^haky  coalition  since 
its  first  day  of  existence.  Oct.  15.  1979.  And 
as   the   following    weeks   would   show,   they 


were  problems  that  swirled  not  only  through 

San    Salvador's   cool,   high    ceilinged    Presl- 

de.itlal  Palace,  but  also  through  the  hallways 

of  the  Washington  policy-making  bureauc- 
racy. 

The  bloodless  coup  that  put  tfhe  coalition 
in  power  had  gone  off  without  a  hitch,  as  a 
group  of  liberal  young  Salvadoran  Army  offi- 
cers, simply  Informed  then-president  Carlos 
Romero  that  he  and  his  aides  would  be  leav- 
ing. Himself  a  somewhat  faceless  general, 
Romero  was  the  latest  representative  of  a 
system  that  for  half  a  century  had  ruled  a 
downtrodden  peasant  majority  through 
feudal  landownershlp. 

In  addition  to  two  "progressive"  Army  colo- 
nels In  the  new  Junta,  there  were  a  civilian 
businessman  and  a  Catholic  university  rector 
who  was  known  to  bs  among  the  strongest 
critics  of  military  human-rights  abuses.  To 
round  out  the  five-man  Junta,  they  added 
Qulllermo  Ungo,  a  social  democratic  politi- 
cian whose  1972  vice  presidential  victory 
had  been  blatantly  stolen  by  the  armed 
forces. 

For  the  Cabinet,  the  military  Insisted  only 
on  retaining  control  of  the  Defense  Ministry, 
while  other  posts  were  filled  with  civilian  po- 
litical activists,  liberal  technocrats  and  even 
members  of  the  local  communist-front  party. 
All  appeared  to  agree  Chat  the  new  gov- 
ernment's goals  were  three— to  end  repres- 
sion by  government  security  forces,  change 
the  country's  Inequitable  social,  economic 
and  political  structures  and  prevent  the  left 
from  taking  over. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  weeks,  however,  be- 
fore the  weight  of  EI  Salvador's  past,  as  well 
as  its  present,  began  to  chip  away  at  what 
began  as  a  marriage  of  happy  convenience. 
Although  the  goals  might  be  the  same,  the 
priority,  timetable  and  strategy  for  achiev- 
ing them  were  not. 

The  arguments  within  t<he  government 
tended  to  go  In  circles.  As  long  as  the  mili- 
tary threat  from  the  left  persisted — guerilla 
efforts  to  Infiltrate  and  mobilize  towns  and 
villages  and  near  dally  armed  strikes  against 
armed  forces  Installations — It  was  difficult 
to  rein  in  the  government  troops.  Yet,  the 
civilians  argued,  as  long  as  the  troops  con- 
tinued to  rampage.  Indiscriminately  killing 
citizens  while  seeking  subversives,  the  popu- 
lation would  continue  to  distrust  the  gov- 
ernment and  be  open  to  the  left. 

Immediate  and  extensive  reforms,  as  prom- 
ised, were  also  vital  to  gaining  popular  confi- 
dence In  the  government,  the  civilians  ar- 
gued. Yet  a  powerful  minority  in  El  Salvador, 
those  who  owned  the  large  plantations  desig- 
nated to  be  expropriated  under  land-reform 
proposals,  and  those  who  ran  the  banks  to 
be  nationalized,  wanted  no  reforms  at  all. 

Many  In  the  military,  which  as  an  Institu- 
tion had  traditionally  enjoyed  a  symbiotic 
relationship  with  the  economic  oligarchs 
that  kept  both  groups  in  power,  wanted  to 
go  more  slowly  virlth  the  reforms,  or  scrap 
them  altogether. 

In  the  first  four  months  following  the 
coup,  the  only  thing  that  changed  for  most 
Salvadorans  was  that  more  of  them  died  in 
politically  motivated  warfare  Including  the 
guerrillas,  the  military  and  free-lmcers  who 
sold  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder. 

By  early  January,  all  civilians  In  the  gov- 
ernment had  resigned,  protesting  what  they 
charged  was  continuing  military  repression. 

Less  than  two  months  later,  many  of  them 
also  resigned,  again  charging  that  the  armed 
forc5s  were  out  of  control. 

Josi  Napoledn  Duarte.  the  p>opullst  Chris- 
tian Democratic  leader  who  had  recently 
been  allowed  to  return  from  seven  years  of 
exile  In  Venezuela,  was  made  a  Junta  mem- 
ber. Ironically,  Ungo  had  been  his  running 
mate  when  he  won  the  1972  presidential 
elections  that  the  military  overturned. 

In  Washington,  policy-makers  and  analysts 
In  a  dozen  dUTerent  government  departments 
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were  undergoing  slinllar  debates.  While  the 
U.S.  military  relationship  with  the  Salva- 
doran government  had  been  severed  amid 
charges  of  human  rights  abuses  early  in  Car- 
ter's term,  many  officials — particularly  In 
the  Defense  Department — argued  that  it 
should  be  reinstated  as  a  show  of  confidence 
m  what  was  still  largely  a  military  regime. 

Advisers  In  the  National  Security  Council 
and  a  number  of  Latin  American  experts  in 
the  State  Department  agreed.  "Military  as- 
sistance is  an  essential  component  of  any 
strategy  in  El  Salvador,"  one  official  said  re- 
cently of  the  debate  at  that  time.  "They  are 
the  center  of  power,  and  most  of  what  you 
want,  you  have  to  get  from  them,  or  with 
their  approval." 

Unless  the  Salvadoran  armed  forces  could 
be  offered  a  carrot  In  the  form  of  a  military 
relationship  with  the  country  that  had  long 
been  their  mentor,  they  might  continue  to 
balk  at  taking  a  firm  hand  against  human 
rights  abuses. 

While  others  within  the  administration  ar- 
gued that  the  Salvadoran  government — 
meaning  the  military — had  shown  no  great 
sincerity  in  its  efforts  to  stop  repression  and 
thus  deserved  an  ongoing  stick  rather  than  a 
carrot,  the  case  for  military  aid  was  bol- 
stered by  alarming  Intelligence  reports,  com- 
ing from  both  Defense  and  the  CIA,  of  grow- 
ing guerrilla  strength  and  increased  Cuban 
Involvement  in  training  and  advising  the  left. 
Several  of  the  leftist  groups  had  also  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  coalition  to  fight 
the  government,  an  ominous  sign  indicating 
strength  among  previously  bickering  fac- 
tions. 

Listening  to  both  sides.  Carter  opted  for  a 
compromise.  In  December,  the  White  House 
sent  to  Congress  a  request  for  a  small  mili- 
tary training  program,  with  no  equipment 
Included,  designed  to  make  the  Salvadoran 
military  more  efficient  and  humane. 

At  the  same  time,  he  accepted,  in  theory,  a 
proposal  drawn  up  by  the  State  Department 
policy  planning  office  to  send  »50  million  In 
economic  aid  to  the  Salvadoran  Junta,  along 
with  up  to  $7  million  In  military  sales  and 
credits  and  36  U.S.  Army  advisers. 

In  exchange  for  the  military  aid,  the  de- 
partment asked  for  immediate  Implementa- 
tion of  the  still  languishing  agrarian  reform 
and  bank  nationalization  programs.  After 
extensive  negotiations  with  Junta  member 
Col.  Jaime  Abdul  Gutierrez  and  Defense  Min- 
ister Jos6  Oulllermo  Garcia  and  his  armed 
forces  associates,  a  deal  was  struck. 

In  Washington,  however,  priorities  had 
changed.  The  president  who  carried  a  hu- 
manrights  banner  "wasn't  that  comfortable 
at  any  time  with  military  aid."  one  official 
said.  In  addition,  when  word  that  the  pro- 
gram was  under  consideration  had  leaked 
to  the  press,  a  number  of  influential  Demo- 
cratic congressmen  had  personally  protested, 
and  Carter  had  received  a  letter  from  San 
Salvador's  powerful  archbishop.  Oscar  A. 
Romero,  a  leading  human  rights  activist, 
urging  that  all  military  aid  to  the  Junta  be 
stopp;d. 

Guerrilla  action  at  the  time  was  steadily 
Increasing  and  appeared  to  have  shifted  from 
urban  areas  to  the  countryside,  where  leftist 
leaders  hoped  to  establish  small  zones  of  "lib- 
erated territory"  from  which  to  launch  a 
coordinated  offensive.  Many  of  these  areas, 
from  which  peasants  fled  in  fear  of  what 
was  to  come,  became  virtually  off  limits  for 
the  armed  forces. 

In  San  Salvador,  however.  Carter  had  in- 
stalled a  new  ambassador.  Robert  White,  who 
disputed  most  of  the  CIA  and  U.S.  military 
claims  that  Cuba  and  Nlcarapua  were  materi- 
ally aiding  the  leftists.  White  brought  in  a 
new  Intelligence  staff  and  strongly  disagreed, 
through  cable  channels  to  Washington,  with 
what  he  said  In  congressional  testimony  last 
month  were  "frequent"  recommendations  by 


tbe  embassy  military  group  to  send  In  U,S. 
advisers. 

"The  intelligence  community  in  Washing- 
ton and  their  representatives  in  Cen.rml 
America,"  White  testified,  "were  on  a  con- 
stant state  of  alert  to  find  any  evidence  of 
armaments  coming  In  to  support  the  guer- 
rillas.'* Until  reecntly,  he  said,  "there  was 
never  any  convlcing  evidence  of  this. 

"I  think  that  there  is  a  driving  need,  which 
I  do  not  pretend  to  understand,  by  the  Amer- 
ican military  to  Involve  themselves  on  the 
ground  in  Central  America." 

State  Department  Latin  American  chief 
John  Bushne  1  has  briefed  a  number  of  con- 
gressional committees  and  testified  as  often 
as  White,  whose  figures  and  analysis  of  the 
Salvadoran  situation  he  consistently  dis- 
putes. The  United  SUtes,  Buhnell  potnU  out, 
sent  no  guns  or  bullets  at  all  to  El  Salvador 
between  January  1977  and  January  1980.  It 
was  the  Communists  who  started  the  escala- 
tion of  armaments.  Bushnell  said  last  week. 
At  the  same  time.  Bushnell  said  that  the 
Salvadoran  government  "Is  trying  very  hard 
to  bring  [military  abuses)  under  control" 
and  promised  reforms  are  well  imder  way. 

White  testified  that  on  Jan.  19,  the  last 
day  of  the  Carter  administration,  the  head 
of  the  embassy  military  group  asked  his  ap- 
proval to  send  the  Pentagon  a  request  for 
immediate  dispatch  of  76  VS.  military  ad- 
visers to  El  Salvador.  "I  asked  him  how  he 
could  possibly  Justify  presenting  me  with  a 
message  that  would  totally  change  U.S.  polcy 
on  the  eve  of  a  new  administration,"  White 
said. 

"He  told  me  there  was  severe  presstire 
from  the  Pentagon  and  from  Southcom  (the 
U.S.  military  Southern  Command  headquar- 
ters in  Panama)  to  have  this  message  before 
the  new  administration."  White  testified.  "I 
refused  to  let  it  go  out  and  explained  that  my 
whole  purpose  over  the  past  fotir  or  five 
months  was  to  work  to  keep  the  situation  in 
such  a  way  that  the  new  administration 
would  have  time  to  consider  what  choices  It 
should  follow  in  El  Salvador." 

But  despite  White's  concerns,  and  Car- 
ter's sporadic  efforts  to  place  his  Central 
American  policy  emphasis  on  right  rather 
than  might,  a  number  of  decisions  placing 
the  Pentagon  on  the  ground  there  were  al- 
ready made  for  Reagan. 

\s  early  as  last  spring,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration was  taking  some  of  the  intelligence — 
and  pressure  from  the  VS.  miUtary— seri- 
ously enough  to  begin  substantially  hedging 
its  bets  on  peaceful  reform  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. With  little  public  or  congressional  no- 
tice, the  focus  of  U.S.  military  activity  was 
switched  to  neighboring  Hondvuras— a  coun- 
try with  little  or  no  domestic  guerrilla  move- 
ment, a  relatively  peaceful  military  govern- 
ment in  transition  to  civilian  rule  and  long 
borders  with  both  Nicaragua  and  El  Sal- 
vador. 


It  was  along  that  border  that  the  guerrillas 
had  established  some  of  their  most  impregna- 
ble strongholds— entire  communities  that 
gradually  were  emptied  of  their  fleeing  popu- 
lation, which  poured  into  refugee  centers  in 
the  Honduran  hills. 

In  the  spring,  an  administration  proposal 
to  send  »5  7  millon  In  "nonlethal"  mlUtary 
transportation  and  conununlcatlon  equip- 
ment was  hotly  debated  and  finally  approved 
In  Congress.  Uttle  attenUon  was  given  at  the 
time  to  another  section  in  the  same  proposal 
authorizing  $3  6  million  in  nUlitary  aid  to 
Honduras.  Including  "$655,000  to  equip  and 
support  units  patrolling  Honduran  border 
areas  ...  $2  million  to  equip  and  support  one 
engineer  battalion  and  $3'^4.ooo  toward  the 
purchase  of  miscellaneous  equipment"  such 
as  "Marine  communications,  sniall  arms  and 
patrol  boats." 

Also  Included  were  at  least  10  U.S.  heli- 


copters, with  U.S.  military  trainers,  and 
$620,000  to  pay  tbe  personnel  and  upkeep  of 
tbe  equipment. 

During  public  hearings  last  March,  a  Pen- 
tagon spokesman  testified  that  the  equip- 
ment was  needed  because  "Honduras  plays  a 
key  role  in  the  movement  of  men  and  ma- 
teriel to  El  Salvadoran  InsurgenU.  The  Hon- 
durans  believe,"  said  Pentagon  official  Frank- 
lin D.  Kramer,  "and  our  Intelligence  agrees. 
that  their  territory  Is  being  used  as  a  con- 
duit for  men  and  weapons  Into  El  Salvador 
by  Insurgents  with  Cuban  support,  and  they 
are  also  concerned  that  should  El  Salvador 
fall  to  the  extremist  left  forces,  Honduras 
will  be  among  tbe  next  primary  target*." 

According  to  military  sources  In  Hon- 
duras. 64  VS.  military  advisers  arrived  In 
that  country  to  give  four-to-six  month  train- 
ing programs  in  rural  counterlnsurgency  be- 
tween July  and  December.  Sixteen  more  ad- 
visers on  a  rotating  program,  tbe  sources  said. 
arrived  last  Jan.  16. 

Some  U.  S.  offlclals  dispute  the  purpose  at 
the  buildup,  maintaining  it  was  designed  to 
facilitate  U.S. -Honduran  cooperaUon  in  re- 
supplying  the  Salvadoran  military  In  the 
event  of  a  large-scale  insurrection,  to  facil- 
itate the  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Salva- 
doran goverimient  from  third  country  sources 
across  Honduran  territory  and  to  prevent  the 
use  of  Honduran  border  areas  by  Salvadoran 
guerrillas  seeking  safe  havens. 

A  similar  scenario  was  presented  last  No- 
vember in  a  so-called  "dissent  paper."  al- 
legedly written  by  anonymous  administra- 
tion offlclals  opposed  to  the  Carter  policy 
and  widely  circulated  In  Washington.  Al- 
though administration  offlclals  at  the  time 
discredited  the  document,  as  does  the  Rea- 
gan State  Department,  one  high-level  source 
from  the  Carter  administration  now  says 
tliat  the  information  in  the  document  was 
"essentially  true." 

By  fall  in  El  Salvador,  both  the  political 
and  mlUtary  battle  had  sharply  escalated. 
Bickering  guerrilla  factions  had  announced 
their  unification  vmder  the  banner  of  the 
"Farabundo  Marti  National  Uberation 
Front."  Ungo's  social  democrats,  dissident 
Christian  Democrats  and  a  wide  assortment 
of  political,  union  and  professional  groups 
had  formed  their  own  coalition  and  Joined 
the  guerrilla  command  in  an  umbrella 
"Democratic  Revolutionary  Ptont."  head- 
quartered in  Mexico. 

But  it  was  a  rapidly  unfolding  series  of 
events  at  the  end  erf  the  year,  beginning  with 
Carter's  electoral  loss,  that  sent  his  often 
conflicting  carrot-and-stick  policy  Into  a 
virtual  roller  coaster  ride. 

Just  after  Reagan's  electoral  victory  In 
early  November,  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
announced  they  were  preparing  for  an  aU- 
out  offensive  that  would  present  the  new 
American  president  with  a  fait  aocomptt  of 
leftist  control  on  Inauguration  day. 

WhUe  few  in  the  VS.  Embissy  in  San  Sal- 
vador took  the  threat  seriously  on  its  face, 
it  coincided  with  new  intelligence  that  for- 
mer naysavets,  including  White  and  VS. 
Ambassador  to  Nicaragua  Lawrence  Pezzullo. 
began  to  take  seriously. 

Newly  obtained  intelligence  photographs, 
captured  witnesses  and  a  group  of  docu- 
ments obtained  in  a  raid  by  Salvadoran  se- 
curity forces  on  a  guerrilla  safehouse  aU 
pointed  In  the  direction  of  newly  coordi- 
nated arms  shipments  from  Soviet  Bloc  coim- 
trles  Into  Cuba  and  throueh  Nicaragua  to 
El  Salvador.  Once  aftaln.  debate  picked  up 
within  the  administration  over  an  Increase 
in  VS.  military  aid  to  El  Salvador. 

It  was  t^en  that  the  ltlllln?s  of  tbe  sU 
politicians  and  the  American  churchwomen 
stopped  the  debate  in  its  tracks. 

Although  Carter  immediately  and  angrily 
suspended  aU  U.S.   mUltary   and  economic 
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•aslst*nc«  to  the  8alv»dor«n  jiinta  while  the 
de«thB  of  the  Americans  were  under  investi- 
gation, "reform"  of  the  security  forces  was 
quickly  overtaXen  by  the  need  to  counter 
leftist  revolt — the  declaration  of  a  "final  of- 
fensive" against  the  junta  and  the  launch- 
ing of  a  series  of  coordinated  guerrilla  at- 
tacks on  Jan.  10. 

While  the  guerrilla  offensive  was  quickly 
defeated,  Reagan  entered  office  on  Jan.  30 
with  a  110  million  program  of  "lethal"  n.S. 
military  aid  to  the  Salvadoran  armed  forces 
well  underway,  a  packet  of  captured  docu- 
ments Indicating  communist  weapons  ship- 
ments to  Salvadoran  guerrillas  and  a  Carter- 
written  plan  to  send  additional  U.S.  military 
advisers  there  lying  on  his  desk. 

Ironically,  and  perhaps  more  conveniently 
than  Is  comfortable  for  many  who  served  In 
the  Carter  administration,  those  programs, 
plans  and  documents  reflect  what  the  most 
conservative  of  Reagan's  foreign-policy  ad- 
visers long  ago  warned  of  and  programmed 
for  In  EI  Salvador.* 


PHARiiACY  CRIME  A  NATIONAL 
PROBLEM 

•  Mr.  SASSER,  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  I  introduced  S.  20  which  would 
make  the  robbery  of  drug  stores  a  Fed- 
eral crime.  The  response  I  have  received 
from  various  pharmacists  has  convinced 
me  further  of  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. However,  few  of  the  letters  I  have 
received  are  more  convincing  than  the 
one  I  recently  received  from  Kenneth  E. 
Harris,  a  registered  pharmacist  with  a 
business  in  Cleveland.  Tenn. 

Cleveland  is  a  small  peaceful  town 
near  Chattanooga  in  southeastern  Ten- 
nessee. Although  small,  Cleveland  is  not 
Immune  from  crime  against  its  drug- 
stores. Mr.  Harris'  letter  describes  a  long 
series  of  pharmacy  crimes  against  his 
one  retail  business.  It  is  powerful  testi- 
mony about  the  crime  in  his  profession. 

Mr.  Harris  is  not  only  a  determined 
and  dedicated  small  business  owner,  but 
also  lucky.  Many  pharmacists  have  lost 
their  lives  in  their  line  of  business.  There 
is  no  reason  that  these  men  and  women 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  public  welfare 
should  be  forced  to  live  in  daily  fear  for 
their  lives  and  property. 

This  letter  is  just  one  example  of  the 
need  to  bring  the  power  of  the  Federal 
law  enforcement  to  bear  against  phar- 
macy crimes. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Harris'  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoss. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Wdihington.  D.C..  February  10, 1981. 
Senator  Jim  Sasses, 
US.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkab  Jim  :  I  was  so  pleased  when  I  received 
your  letter  dated  December  29,  1980  pretaln- 
Ing  to  the  problems  of  drug  store  robberies. 
I  have  been  a  registered  pharmacist  over  33 
years  and  this  is  something  dear  to  me  And 
I  cannot  understand  why  it  hasnt  been  dls- 
cu«e<l  before  now.  I  opened  a  new  store  on 
Febniary  23.  1973  and  the  store  burned  com- 
pletely (Arson  according  to  Mr.  Creed Wooten 
State  Pire  Marshall)  but  no  one  was  ever 
found.  The  store  was  completely  stocked  to 
open  on  Monday,  February  27th.  but  It 
burned  on  Sunday  morning  early,  total  loss. 

I  moved  a  trailer  In  on  the  lot  below  the 
store,  had  It  reworked  inside  for  a  drug  de- 
partment, and  opened  a  week  later  I  worked 
out  Of  the  trailer  for  3  months.  I  had  two 
robberies   (taking  all  scheduled  drugs,  and 


all  bottles  tbmA  were  unopened,  of  every - 
things  la  600's  and  l.OOO's).  I  had  two  of 
these  same  types  roDberles  in  one  week,  and 
It  cost  me  ajout  (7.000.00,  because  I  could 
not  get  Insurance  on  the  trailw.  I  caUed  the 
DEA  office  in  New  Orleans  and  they  just  said 
"make  out  a  list  of  what  I  could  rememoer 
that  was  stolen  and  send  to  them."  No  one 
called  on  me  to  verify  what  I  had  written 
them.  No  one  was  every  caught. 

I  moved  into  my  new  store  (reflnlshed 
from  the  burned  out)  on  March  ist.  1974.  and 
two  week  later  a  boy  whom  I  had  known  all 
his  life  broke  into  the  store.  The  police  both 
county  and  city  were  here  In  2  to  3  minutes. 
He  was  caught,  he  had  Just  turned  eighteen 
and  was  on  probation  from  the  detention 
home  in  PlkevlUe  at  the  time.  He  threw  a 
block  through  a  large  plate  glass  window, 
and  in  the  process  of  coming  through  the 
hole,  he  cut  his  hand.  The  windows  were 
secured  by  Infrared  rays.  His  parents  were 
drug  users  and  he  was  out  trving  to  steal  at 
4:30  ajn.  I  was  told  at  the  Bradley  County 
Courthouse  and  the  Sheriff's  office  that  I 
would  be  notified  of  his  case.  They  did  call 
me  at  the  drug  store  and  said  be  was  to  be 
tried  on  Prldav  at  9  a.m.  I  went  to  the  court 
room  and  could  not  find  anvone,  I  finally 
went  into  another  room  where  a  Jury  was, 
and  they  told  me  that  his  case  had  been 
tried  on  Wednesday  and  Judge  Witt  turned 
him  loose  because  It  was  his  first  offense. 

This  boy  has  been  in  trouble  ever  since, 
and  It  cost  me  $277.00  to  have  the  window  re- 
placed. I  was  robbed  again  in  1974,  and  by 
this  time  I  had  bugged  every  door  and  ramp 
In  the  Rx  department,  and  I  thought  sure  we 
could  catch  anyone  who  tried  to  get  in.  But, 
this  time  they  cut  the  top  off  of  the  air- 
conditioning  unit  on  the  roof.  They  cut  the 
large  nuts,  bolting  the  rods  to  the  top  of  the 
air-conditioner.  They  slid  the  rods  out  and 
took  out  the  filters  and  slid  down  the  ont- 
take  of  the  unit,  which  involves  about  15' 
to  20',  kicked  out  the  plastic  cover  in  the 
ceiling  and  came  on  down  on  a  rope,  they 
noticed  all  the  doors  were  closed  knew  that 
I  had  an  alarm  system  thru  the  city  and 
county  police,  from  previous  robberies,  so 
they  went  back  up  the  unit  and  got  on  the 
duct  work  of  the  alr-condltloner  (which  is 
suspended  from  the  steel  beams  by  a  wire, 
around  the  duct-work  to  hold  it  in  place), 
but  they  crawled  along  the  duct  work,  came 
down  into  my  office,  got  all  the  narcotics  and 
climbed  back  up  over  the  door  Into  the  pre- 
scription department,  and  stole  every  bottle 
of  Vallum.  Mellaril.  Thorazine.  Librium,  and 
all  l.OOO's  in  these  and  every  other  drug  in 
l.OOO's  and  500's.  They  climbed  back  up  into 
the  overhead  and  came  down  In  the  main 
part  of  the  store  and  stole  all  the  watches, 
billfolds,  rings  (all  Jewelry,  and  everything 
they  thought  they  could  sell,  over  »6.000 
wholesale). 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  everything  I 
could  to  prevent  this  from  happening  again. 


Ing  to  get  away,  but  he  was  atlll  coming 
do.vn  thru  the  air-conditioner.  I  opened  the 
door  very  easily  and  b  policemen  and  one 
policewoman  eased  In  and  dOAn  the  side  and 
front  and  Just  as  he  dropped  to  the  floor 
he  tuA  two  guns  on  him  and  another  police- 
man walked  do<vn  the  center  aisle  and  put 
the  hanJ-cuffs  on  him.  he  was  put  in  jail, 
but  later  balled  by  a  professional  bondsman. 
The  next  tiuuday  they  left  me  alone,  but  the 
next  Sunday,  they  drove  the  lock  out  of  the 
front  door  Jammed  them  open  and  set  off  the 
alarm.  No  one  was  caught,  but  we  figured  all 
three  were  the  same  person. 

Jim,  if  you  check  statistics  you  will  find 
that  more  registered  pharmacists  were  kUled 
In  the  City  of  New  York  the  past  three  years 
than  policemen.  Your  policemen  are  taught 
protection  under  all  conditions,  but  a  phar- 
macist is  prime  picking  for  drug  addicts  and 
those  who  steal  and  kill  for  a  living. 

In  the  four  weekends  in  November,  I  had 
three  breaklns,  one  entry  by  force  that  we 
caught.  But  each  of  these  breaking  cost  me 
$300.00.  No  Insurance  company  will  Insure 
100  percent  loss.  I  had  a  $100.00  deductible, 
the  window  breaking  cost  me  $100.00.  It  cost 
me  $300.00  for  someone  to  break  into  my 
store. 

Now  I  have  the  bau^  on  top  of  the  alr- 
condltloner  welded  and  a  solid  steel  plate 
welded  on  the  top  at  each  end.  It  would  take 
a  craine  to  remove  the  top  of  the  alr-condl- 
tloner so  someone  could  get  In. 

They  were  to  have  the  Blankenshlp  man's 
trial  at  9:00  a.m.  on  a  Tuesday  morning  in 
January,  I  was  asked  by  the  police  and  the 
DA.  to  be  there  to  identify  him.  I  was  there 
at  8:45  a.m.,  but  Blankenshlp  had  skipped 
the  night  before  with  a  girl  to  Florida.  I 
left  my  store  without  a  pharmacist  hoping 
to  be  here  by  9:45  a.m.  The  assistant  D.A. 
Informed  me  about  9:30  that  there  would  be 
no  trial.  They  wanted  to  make  sure  I  was 
there,  but  no  one  checked  on  the  Blanken- 
shlp man  to  see  if  he  would  be  there.  Here 
It  Is,  February  10,  1981.  and  they  still  have 
not  found  him.  You  very  seldom  hear  of  a 
drug  store  being  robbed  for  money  alone.  It 
Is  always  drug  related. 

Jim.  I  wish  you  sincere  luck  in  this  and 
hope  that  you  will  have  your  bill  passed  by 
100  percent. 
Thanks  for  listening. 
Yours  trulv. 

Kenneth  E.  Harbis,  RPh.. 

University  of  Tennessee — '48.0 


AMERICA'S   FORGOTTEN  MEN 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  9,  1981.  issue  of  Newsweek  con- 
tains an  art'cle  worthy  of  the  Senate's 
attention.  Written  by  Suzanne  Lowe 
Wilke.  of  Memphis.  Tenn.,  the  article  de- 


tails the  disappointments,  problems,  and 

barriers  facing  the  veterans  of  the  Viet- 

I  had  a  silent  alarm  system  putTn  the'roof    ^^^  ^^^-  ^  commend  Ms.  Lowe  on  her 
attached  to  the  TV  antenna.  It  will  break    highly  readable  message  to  America. 


any  beam  on  the  roof  from  walking,  or  on 
the  side  of  the  building  or  roof.  I  webbed 
chicken  wire  between  the  celling  and  the 
roof,  attached  to  the  alarm  system.  The  po- 
lice told  me  that  I  was  the  only  pharmacist 
that  had  enough  equipment  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  catch  the  thief. 

I  wasn't  bothered  until  June.  1980.  This 
time  someone  broke  out  the  large  plate  glass 
window  agata.  but  did  not  come  in.  Just 
testing  the  police  response  to  the  call.  The 
police  were  here  in  their  flre  unit  in  45  sec- 
onds, and  the  t^lrd  unit  In  1V4  minutes.  The 
next  week  (Sunday  night)  the  top  of  the 
air-conditioning  unit  was  removed  again. 
The  alarm  went  off  while  the  burglar  was 
on  the  roof,  and  when  I  got  here  in  about 
3  minutes,  there  were  3  cltv  cars,  and  3  coun- 
ty cars  parked   in   a  half  circle,   all   lights 


These  are  times  which  are  rapidly 
producing  voices  of  concern,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  new  administration  has  called 
for  $800  million  in  budget  cuts  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  cuts  whvch 
will  affect  the  way  in  which  America's 
vets  are  served  by  the  one  agency  ex- 
pressly created  to  assist  them. 

In  the  past,  the  Senate  has  regularly 
supported  measures  to  improve  benefits 
and  programs  for  the  veteran,  his  de- 
pendents, and  survivors.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  Ms.  Lowe's  article,  and 
reflect  upon  it. 

And  to  our  Vietnam  veterans,  may  I 
say,  "We  have  not  forgotten  you." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  "America's 


shining  directly  into  the  store.  I  eased  up  to    forgotten  men"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  door  and  the  Sergeant  said  he  was  try-         The  article  follows: 
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AMEktCA'S   FomOOITEH   MEN 

With  the  return  of  the  American  hostages, 
our  country  has  come  alive  with  a  renewed 
self-respect  and  sense  of  unity.  For  444  days 
we  made  these  hostages  symbols  of  American 
honor,  and  their  conduct  and  strength  has 
made  us  proud. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  also 
witnessed  an  outpouring  of  distress  from 
many  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War  who  have 
compared  the  recent  festivities  with  their 
own  homecoming  and  subsequent  treatment. 

As  the  wife  of  a  Vietnam  veteran,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  and  disappointed  by  the 
lack  of  caring  and  gratitude  shown  these 
men.  Our  country  had  never  before  expe- 
rienced such  a  war,  so  maybe  It  really  wasn't 
so  surprising  that  we  didn't  know  how  to  deal 
with  the  men  who  fought  it. 

Perhaps  In  our  baste  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
unresolved  feelings  of  that  debacle,  we  chose 
to  forget  not  only  the  war,  but  also  the  men 
who  served  in  it.  And  this  may  be  the  great- 
est tragedy  of  those  years. 

Support:  Early  on.  these  servicemen  were 
treated  differently  from  others  our  country 
had  sent  to  war.  In  World  Wars  I  and  II. 
men  were  usually  assigned  to  a  unit  and 
stayed  together  through  training  and  over- 
seas duty.  This  fostered  a  sense  of  cama- 
raderie, and  friendship  that  was  as  sustaining 
to  them  as  the  knowledge  that  their  country 
was  vitally  interested  in  and  supportive  of 
their  efforts. 

In  contrast,  men  sent  to  Vietnam  were 
usually  assigned  to  units  after  their  arrival 
there  and  were  frequently  moved  from  unit 
to  unit.  Their  different  departure  dates  made 
it  hard  for  them  to  develop  a  coheslveness 
and  sense  of  mutual  support.  The  soldiers' 
psychological  Isolation  was  aggravated  by 
their  awareness  of  the  Indifference  and  even 
contempt  of  tbe  country  they  were  serving. 


My  husband's  return  in  1970  was  probably 
typical  of  many  homecomings.  Within  a 
week,  he  had  made  the  enormous  leap  from 
fighting  In  a  war  zone  to  resuming  his  studies 
on  a  college  campus. 

For  him  there  was  no  decompression  pe- 
riod provided,  no  organized  opportunity  to 
share  experiences.  There  was  no  effort  to  help 
those  who  had  killed  other  human  beings 
deal  with  this  fact  In  their  lives. 

In  most  communities,  veterans  returned  to 
virtually  no  recognition,  often  meeting  with 
hostility  and  ridicule.  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
some  of  these  men  endure  mental  anguish  to 
this  day.  Although  many  of  the  psychological 
wounds  are  directly  related  to  war  experi- 
ences, there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
anger  and  depression  these  veterans  feel  Is 
a  result  of  the  shabby  treatment  they  re- 
ceived from  their  country. 

I  am  glad  to  see  more  veterans  speaking 
up  on  their  own  behalf.  However.  It  la  a  sad 
sign  of  the  nation's  continuing  indifference 
that  these  men  have  to  demand  attention 
from  the  country  they  have  served. 

HONOR 

My  husband's  consolation  (and  mine)  Is 
that  he  survived  tbe  war  with  no  physical  or 
psychological  wounds.  We  can  only  imagine 
how  different  it  must  be  for  those  who  were 
not  so  lucky.  As  for  the  families  of  the  men 
who  died — where  do  they  look  for  consola- 
tion? 

By  denying  public  honor  to  the  survivors 
of  the  war.  we  have  shamefully  denied  this 
honor  to  those  who  sacrificed  their  lives. 

We  owe  the  living  more  than  mere  ac- 
knowledgment. Many  veterans  remain  un- 
employed, and  many  have  found  that  govern- 
ment benefits  for  this  generation  of  service- 
men are  not  as  generous  as  in  the  past.  Our 
government  has  been  slow  to  remedy  these 
problems  properly.  Disabled  veterans  have 


suffered  a  barsber  blow,  finding  an  eren 
smaller  Job  market  and  fewer  opportimlties 
to  be  part  of  the  mainstream.  Th-se  men 
have  found  they  must  publicly  demo.nstrate 
or  be  Ignored.  They  should  not  have  to  beg 
for  equity. 

Tbe  time  has  come  when  we,  as  a  people, 
must  stop  running  from  tbe  facts  of  thla 
situation.  We  must  turn  and  face  these  men 
and  ourselves.  This  won't  be  easy,  for  we, 
as  a  people,  are  not  easily  introspective.  And 
yet  I  am  optimistic.  I  have  seen  our  country 
pull  together  these  past  weeks,  with  an  out- 
pouring of  thanks  to  our  fellow  countrymen 
who  have  been  the  rallying  point  for  a  re- 
vival of  patriotism.  This  has  not  been  an 
orchestrated  effort  from  our  govemment.  It 
has  been  a  grass-roots  movement,  sincere  and 
heartfelt. 

In  the  same  spirit,  we  can't  wait  for  a  na- 
tional effort  to  coordinate  our  feelings  to- 
ward the  men  who  served  in  Vietnam.  Each 
commimlty  need  only  look  within  itself.  Tbe 
men  are  there  and  they  deserve  to  receive  in- 
dividual attention  and  praise.  Churches  and 
civic  organizations  should  recognize  the  serr- 
Ice  of  these  veterans.  Local  newspapers  could 
feature  these  men  and  their  stories.  Tbey 
would  be  an  Inspiration  to  high -school  stu- 
dents If  they  were  Invited  to  assembly  pro- 
grams or  rap  sessions. 


Tbe  key  is  to  break  through  the  anonymity 
and  to  recognize  these  men  as  Individuals. 
They  are  not  asking  for  sympathy.  They  are 
asking  this  country  finally  to  acknowledge 
their  sacrifice  and  service.  Our  nation  owes 
them  respect  and  gratitude.  As  the  former 
hostages  discovered,  we  Americans  know  bet- 
ter than  anyone  how  to  express  these  emo- 
tions. The  heroes  of  Vietnam  live  in  every 
community  across  our  land.  Must  w 
them  wait  any  longer?  9 
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March  IS,  1981 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Fr«/a,v,  March  13,  1981 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Price). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C, 

JIforcA  11.  1981. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Mklvin 
Prick  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Friday.  March  13.  1981. 
*  Thomas  P.  O'Neiix.  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

We  come  before  You.  O  Lord,  with 
the  earnest  petitions  of  our  hearts, 
asking  that  You  strengthen  our  desire 
to  be  faithful  to  the  calling  You  have 
given  us.  Encourage  us  that  we  would 
use  our  talents  and  abilities  to  serve 
people  in  need  and  thus  fulfill  the  law 
of  love.  We  remember  particularly  all 
those  with  special  need  this  day,  those 
who  are  anxious  about  their  lives  or 
feel  abandoned  without  hope.  May  the 
full  measure  of  Your  grace  fill  our 
souls  that  we  may  go  forth  with  the 
knowledge  that  You  are  with  us 
always.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  31.  An  act  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
landing  Act  to  encourage  cash  discounts, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agreed  to  the  following  res- 
olutions: 

S.  Res.  89 

Resolved,  That,  with  respect  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  which   were 


transmitted  to  the  Congress  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  pursuant 
to  section  225(h)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  358).  the  Senate  disap- 
proves the  recommendations  for  increases  in 
rates  of  pay  for  positions  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  section  225(f)  of  such  act 
(2  U.S.C.  356(A)).  relating  to  Members  of 
Congress. 

S.  Res.  90 
Resolved,  That,  with  respect  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  which  were 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  pursuant 
to  section  225(h)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  358),  the  Senate  disap- 
proves the  recommendations  for  increases  in 
rates  of  pay  for  positions  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  section  225(f)  of  such  act 
(2  U.S.C.  356(B)).  relating  to  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  legislative  branch. 

S.  Res.  91 
Resolved,  That,  with  respect  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  which  were 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  pursuant 
to  section  225(h)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  358).  the  Senate  disap- 
proves the  recommendations  for  increases  in 
rates  of  pay  for  rtositions  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  section  225(f)  of  such  act 
(2  U.S.C.  356(C)),  relating  to  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  judicial  branch. 

S.  Res.  92 

Resolved,  That,  with  respect  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  which  were 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  pursuant 
to  section  225(h)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  358).  the  Senate  disap- 
proves the  recommendations  for  increases  in 
rates  of  pay  for  positions  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (D)  of  section  225(f)  of  such  act 
(2  U.S.C.  356(D)),  relating  to  certain  posi- 
tions under  the  Executive  Schedule. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President  and  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  minority  leader, 
pursuant  to  section  276  of  title  22  of 
the  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  95-45,  appointed  Mr. 
BuRDicK  (vice  chairman),  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Cannon  to  attend,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  Conference,^  to  be 
held  in  Manila,  Philippines,  April  20  to 
25.  1981. 


NOT  THE  ONLY  SHOW  IN  TOWN. 
AN  ALTERNATIVE 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  let  my  colleagues  know 
that  yesterday  afternoon  I  unveiled  an 


alternative  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  solely  the  work  of  myself 
and  my  own  staff,  but  a  budget  which 
I  think  is  more  fair,  more  realistic,  and 
more  fiscally  responsible  than  the 
budget  submitted  to  us  a  month  ago 
by  President  Reagan. 

It  is  a  budget  which  is  not  $45  billion 
in  deficit,  as  President  Reagan's 
budget  is.  but  rather  which  has  a  $10.8 
billion  surplus. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  alternate  budget.  I 
would  be  happy  to  provide  copies  to 
them  and  I  insert  in  the  Record  here 
some  information  which  will  give  a 
general  description  of  that  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  add  the  following: 
Statement  by  Congressman  Donald  J. 
Pease.  March  12,  1981 

President  Ronald  Reagan  has  captured 
the  imagination  of  the  American  public 
with  his  bold  economic  recovery  plan. 

He  has  proposed  deep  cuts  in  federal 
spending  at  a  time  when  most  Americans 
believe  that  that  is  exactly  what's  needed, 
when  Americans  believe  that  government 
has  grown  too  big  and  burdensome. 

To  those  who  have  criticized  specific  parts 
of  his  program,  the  President  has  said 
"Mine  is  the  only  game  in  town.  Some  criti- 
cize my  plan,  but  they  don't  offer  any  alter- 
native". 

To  date,  that  has  been  true.  Criticism  of 
specific  cuts  is  common,  but  no  overall  alter- 
native budget  strategy  has  been  offered. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  alternate  budget 
strategy— especially  if  it  is  offered  by  Demo- 
crats in  the  face  of  President  Reagan's  enor- 
mous popularity— can't  be  just  another 
plan.  It  must  be  based  on  a  set  of  criteria 
the  public  will  buy. 

It  must  make  the  deep  cuts  in  government 
spending  the  American  people  want. 

The  cuts  cannot  spare  the  programs  like 
food  stamps  and  AFDC  whose  eligibility 
standards  can  certainly  be  tightened  up 
without  hurting  the  truly  needy. 

The  alternative  program  must  include 
many  of  the  Stockman-Reagan  cuts,  the 
ones  commonsense  dictates  should  have 
been  made  long  ago. 

But  other  criteria  must  be  met  as  well  by 
any  alternative  plan. 

It  must  lay  claim  to  being  more  fair  than 
the  President's  plan. 

It  must  spread  its  cuts  more  evenly  across 
the  whole  range  of  govenunental  expendi- 
tures. 

It  must  not  roll  back  the  social  progress 
made  in  this  nation  over  several  decades. 

It  must  assert  that,  if  the  poor  and  the 
middle  class  are  to  suffer,  tax  loopholes  for 
corporations  and  wealthy  Americans  should 
also  be  closed. 

It  must  stress  government  savings- 
making  government  more  efficient— as  a 
way  of  cutting  the  budget. 

It  must  be  more  realistic  than  th"  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Finally,  it  must  be  more  fiscally  responsi- 
ble than  the  President's  budget. 


□  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Today,  I  offer  an  alternative  federal 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  which  I  believe 
meets  all  of  those  criteria. 

It  is  not  the  Democratic  alternative.  It  is  a 
Democratic  alternative  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  sui  alternative  and  I  am  a  Democrat. 

Essentially  it  is  my  personal  alternate 
budget  developed  solely  by  myself  and  my 
staff  over  the  past  three  weeks.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal response  to  President  Reagan's  chal- 
lenge for  Congress  to  devise  a  belter  plan 
than  his  if  it  can. 

Frankly  I  believe  my  plan  is  a  better 
plan— fairer,  more  even-handed,  more  realis- 
tic, more  fiscally  responsible.  And  I  intend 
to  seek  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress.  I  have  sent  copies  of  my  budget 
not  only  to  the  President  but  also  to  the 
House  leadership  and  to  Chairman  James 
Jones  of  the  House  Budget  Committee. 

Now  to  the  plan  itself.  Here  are  the  high- 
lights: 

It  incorporates  many  of  the  spending  cuts 
proposed  by  President  Reagan,  especially 
those  designed  to  improve  governmental  ef- 
ficiency. 

It  rejects  some  Reagan  cuts  (such  as  elimi- 
nation of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation)  as 
being  too  harsh  on  low-income  Americans. 

It  spreads  the  spending  cuts  more  evenly 
across  all  activities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  picks  up  additional  savings  by  fur- 
ther efforts  to  curb  waste  and  mismanage- 
ment. 

It  envisions  federal  revenue  of  $732.4  bil- 
lion, federal  spending  of  $696  billion,  and  a 
budget  surplus  of  $10.8  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

It  identifies  $39.9  billion  in  spending  cuts, 
$11.8  billion  in  user  fees  (such  as  President 
Reagan's  proposal  for  Coast  Guard  services 
to  lake  and  ocean  ships)  and  $14.1  billion  in 
tax  loopholes  that  Congress  should  close  as 
a  way  of  balancing  the  federal  budget  and 
bringing  it  into  surplus. 

It  makes  provisions  for  $20  billion  in  busi- 
ness and  individual  tax  cuts. 

It  envisions  reform  of  depreciation  sched- 
ules for  business  firms  to  encourage  greater 
investment  in  productive  machinery  and 
equipment. 

It  allows  for  an  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing of  $23.8  billion  over  fiscal  year  1981  for 
a  real  growth  rate  of  3  p>ercent. 

It  identifies  $14.7  billion  in  waste  and  mis- 
management in  the  Department  of  Defense 
which,  if  eliminated,  would  permit  an  addi- 
tional 7.7  percent  real  growth  in  defense 
spending. 

News  From  Congressman  Don  J.  Pease 

Washington.  D.C,  March  12.  1981.— Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  has  repeatedly  called 
his  budget  prop>osals  "the  only  show  in 
town"  and  has  challenged  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  come  up  with  alternatives  if  they 
disagree  with  his  budget  proposals. 

U.S.  Congressman  Don  J.  Pease.  D-Ohio, 
today  responded  by  unveiling  a  proposed 
federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  with  a 
surplus  of  $10.8  billion. 

The  Pease  surplus  budget  contrasts  with  a 
$28  billion  deficit  proposed  by  President 
Carter  and  a  $45  billion  deficit  proposed  by 
President  Reagan. 

Pease  called  his  budget  proposal  more 
even-handed  and  more  realistic  than  the 
Reagan  budget  forwarded  to  Congress  on 
Tuesday. 

"Without  doubt,"  Pease  said,  "severe 
spending  cuts  must  be  made  this  year,  but 
those  cuts  should  be  made  with  a  scalt>el, 
not  a  cleaver." 

While  incorporating  many  of  President 
Reagan's  spending  cuts  into  his  own  budget. 


Pease  said  the  $40  billion  in  spending  cuts 
he  is  proposing  are  more  evenly  distributed 
across  the  spectrum  of  federal  government 
activities  than  the  $40  billion  in  cuts  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan. 

Additionally,  Pease's  budget  proposes  the 
closing  of  $14  billion  in  tax  loopholes  "so 
that  ordinary  people  who  suffer  from 
spending  cuts  will  know  that  sacrifice  is  also 
expected  of  corporations  and  high-income 
individuals." 

The  only  spending  area  to  be  increased 
under  Pease's  budget  is  national  defense.  It 
shows  an  increase  of  $23.8  billion,  or  3  per- 
cent in  constant  dollars,  so  that  "we  can 
maintain  commitments  to  our  NATO  allies," 
Pease  said. 

The  Pease  budget  identifies  savings  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Department  of  Defense 
which,  if  accomplished,  would  boost  effec- 
tive defense  spending  by  another  7.7  per- 
cent. 

"My  budget  is  more  realistic  than  the 
President's  in  that  it  does  not  promise  to 
pay  for  a  tax  cut  with  borrowed  money," 
Pease  said.  "Clearly,  the  President  plans  to 
put  his  budget  $45  billion  into  the  red  so  he 
can  provide  a  $44  billion  tax  cut  for  individ- 
uals. 

"To  put  it  plainly,  that  is  inflationary," 
Pease  said. 

Pease's  budget  makes  provision  for  $20  bil- 
lion in  unspecified  tax  cuts,  which  he  said 
should  be  divided  evenly  between  individual 
tax  relief  and  depreciation  reform  for  busi- 
ness. 

Pease  acknowledged  that  the  $10  billion 
he  has  in  mind  for  individuals  falls  short  of 
Reagan's  proposals. 

"But  national  opinion  polls  consistently 
show,"  said  Pease,  "that  Americans  are 
more  concerned  about  inflation  than  tax  re- 
ductions." 

"A  major  slow-down  in  inflation  is  the 
best  bonus  any  American  could  receive  in 
1981  or  1982, "  Pease  said.  "My  balanced 
budget  and  $10.8  billion  surplus  will  signal 
that  at  long  last  the  federal  government  is 
serious  about  combating  inflation.  President 
Reagan's  $45  billion  deficit  will  send  exactly 
the  opiKtsite  signal." 

"In  fact,"  Pease  said,  "I  will  recommend 
that  the  $10.8  billion  surplus  be  applied  to 
paying  off  the  national  debt." 

Pease,  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  cited  testimony  of  nu- 
merous economists  that  the  Reagan  10  per- 
cent across-the-board  tax  cut  would  actually 
feed  inflation,  not  combat  it. 

The  Ohio  Democrat  said  he  has  sent 
copies  of  his  pror>osed  budget  to  President 
Reagan;  to  David  Stockman,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  to 
House  and  Senate  leaders  of  both  parties; 
and  to  House  and  Senate  Budget  Committee 
chairmen. 

James  Jones,  chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  said.  "I  commend  Con- 
gressman Pease  for  his  excellent  work  in 
preparing  an  alternative  budget  strategy  for 
FY  1982.  The  House  Budget  Committee  is 
committed  to  completion  of  a  fair  and  fiscal- 
ly restK>nsible  budget,  and  we  will  take  Con- 
gressman Pease's  plan  fully  into  account. 
He  has  done  us  a  great  service  by  devoting 
so  much  time  to  his  own  ideas  for  budget 
cutting." 

Pease  said  that  his  alternative  budget  is 
solely  the  work  of  himself  and  his  staff. 

"Now  that  my  proposal  is  complete,"  he 
said,  "I  will  actively  seek  support  for  my 
ideas  among  my  colleagues  in  Congress." 

In  identifying  possible  spending  cuts. 
Pease  said,  he  relied  heavily  on  reports  of 


the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  and  the  National 
Tax  Limitation  Committee  as  well  as  the 
budget  documents  of  Carter  and  Reagan. 

"In  fact."  said  Pease.  "I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute once  again  to  budget  director  Stockman 
for  ferreting  out  many  budget  (ruts  that  can 
and  should  be  made.  I  was  glad  to  include 
some  $15  billion  of  the  Stockman-Reagan 
cuts  in  my  own  budget  proposal." 

News  From  Congressman  Don  J.  Pease 

Washington.  D.C.  March  12,  1981.— Con- 
gressman Don  J.  Pease.  D-Oberlin.  who 
today  unveiled  his  own  Fiscal  Year  1982  fed- 
eral budget  as  an  alternative  to  that  of 
President  Reagan,  said  that  the  key  fea- 
tures of  his  budget  are: 

It  incorporates  many  of  the  spending  cuts 
proposed  by  President  Reagan,  especially 
those  designed  to  improve  governmental  ef- 
ficiency. 

It  rejects  some  Reagan  cuts  (such  as  elimi- 
nation of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation )  as 
being  too  harsh  on  low-income  Ajnericans. 

It  spreads  the  spending  cuts  more  evenly 
across  all  activities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  picks  up  additional  savings  by  fur- 
ther efforts  to  curb  waste  and  mismanage- 
ment. 

It  envisions  federal  revenue  of  $732.4  bil- 
lior,  federal  spending  of  $696  billion,  and  a 
budget  surplus  of  $10.8  billion  for  FY82. 

It  identifies  $39.9  billion  in  spending  cuts. 
$11.8  billion  in  user  fees  (such  as  President 
Reagan's  pro[>osal  for  Coast  Guard  services 
to  lake  and  ocean  ships)  and  $14.1  billion  in 
tax  loopholes  that  Congress  should  close  as 
a  way  of  balancing  the  federal  budget  and 
bringing  it  into  surplus. 

It  makes  provision  for  $20  billion  in  busi- 
ness and  individual  tax  cuts. 

It  envisions  reform  of  depreciation  sched- 
ules for  business  firms  to  encourage  greater 
investment  in  productive  machinery  and 
equipment. 

It  allows  for  an  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing of  $23.8  billion  over  FT1981  for  a  real 
growth  rate  of  3  percent. 

It  identifies  $14.7  billion  in  waste  and  mis- 
management in  the  Department  of  Defense 
which,  if  eliminated,  would  (>ermit  an  addi- 
tional 7.7  percent  real  growth  in  defense 
spending. 


News  From  Congressman  Don  J.  Pease 

Washington.  D.C.  March  12.  1981.— 
Americans  spend  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  subsidizing  insurance  for  the  furs  and 
jewels  of  wealthy  New  York  residents. 

Congressman  Don  J.  Pease  (D-Oberlin) 
found  out  about  it  while  compiling  an  alter- 
nate budget  to  the  one  presented  to  Con- 
gress by  President  Ronald  Reagan. 

Pease  identified  $40  billion  in  spending 
cuts,  many  of  them  clear  abuses  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

The  insurance  subsidy  is  part  of  a  crime 
insurance  program  adopted  by  Congress  in 
1968  in  response  to  a  need  in  urt>an  areas 
where  insurance  was  either  too  expensive  or 
unavailable. 

Now.  Pease  says.  85.000  individuals  and 
business  firms  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram at  a  cost  to  the  federal  government  of 
$30  million  per  year.  Of  the  85.000  policies. 
54.000  are  in  New  York  City. 

Pease  propo^^ed  elimination  of  the  entire 
program. 
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OIL  INDUSTRY  PROFITS 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  was  told  by  a 
member  of  the  administration  that  it 
was  just  fine  that  40  percent  of  U.S. 
manufacturing  sector  profits  are  now 
going  to  the  large  oil  companies  be- 
cause it  promoted  new  investment  in 
oil  resources  in  this  country. 

This  morning  I  see  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Ohio  is  paying  $1.8  billion  to  acquire 
Kennecott  Copper  Co. 

I  stand  here  as  one  consumer  to  say 
that  I  am  tired  of  spending  money  at 
the  gas  pumps  to  see  the  oil  companies 
use  that  money  to  buy  grocery  stores, 
department  stores,  and  now  copper 
companies. 

I  am  not  antioil.  There  is  a  need  to 
explore  for  more  oil  resources  in  this 
country.  Many  of  our  independent 
producers  are  doing  a  good  job.  But  I 
think  that  there  are  far  too  many 
small  businesses  going  bankrupt, 
partly  because  of  high  energy  prices, 
while  the  oil  companies,  instead  of 
going  bankrupt,  are  going  to  the 
banks. 

U.S.  consumers  are  driving  to  the 
gas  pumps  to  pay  OPEC  oil  prices, 
making  the  oil  companies  so  rich  that 
they  can  use  much  of  those  profits  to 
purchase  things  outside  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry, things  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  energy  needs  of  this  country. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
wake  up  on  this  issue. 


March  13,  1981 


GUAM  VETERANS'  CEMETERY 
LONG  OVERDUE 

(Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
decades  young  men  and  women  from 
Guam  have  served  this  Nation  with 
pride  and  dignity.  The  Guamanian 
tradition  of  unquestioned  service  to 
this  country  is  second  to  none.  Yet.  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  given  the  veterans  of 
Guam  the  tribute  they  deserve. 

The  U.S.  Veterans'  Administration 
informs  me  that  Guam  has  an  estimat- 
ed 10.000  veterans.  This,  out  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  only  105.000  by  the  most 
recent  census  count.  These  are  addi- 
tionally over  5.000  residents  of  Guam 
on  active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  Despite  this  most  impressive 
turnout  by  our  young  people,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  yet  to  put  a 
full  time  VA  office  on  the  island  or  to 
establish  a  Federal  national  cemetery 
there. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
will,  if  passed  into  law.  create  a  nation- 
al cemetery  on  Guam.  I  believe  that 


the  establishment  of  a  veterans  ceme- 
tery is  long  overdue  for  Guam.  It  is  a 
fitting  memorial  to  the  thousands  who 
have  given  their  lives  or  health  to 
fight  for  America. 

There  is  ample  federally  owned  land 
on  Guam  which  could  be  used  to  site 
the  cemetery.  From  my  discussions 
with  VA  officials,  it  is  clear  that  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
this  legislation  would  be  very  low 
largely  because  the  land  would  be  free 
and  the  proposed  project  is  not  large 
by  mainland  standards. 

The  important  question  facing  the 
future  of  this  measure  is  not  cost, 
however.  It  is  whether  America  is 
ready  to  honor  the  veterans  of  Guam. 
I  hope  this  Congress  will  show  that 
Guam's  loyal  veterans  are  not  Ameri- 
ca's forgotten  veterans.  Thank  you. 


SIXTY-FIVE  DAYS— THREE  RTT.T.'S 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
bad  enough  this  week  when  this  House 
considered  just  one  piece  of  legislation 
all  week. 

But  I  have  just  been  handed  the 
schedule  for  next  week  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  not  one  single  piece 
of  legislative  business  scheduled. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  97th  Con- 
gress has  been  convened  for  65  days— 
and  during  those  65  days  we  have 
acted  on  just  three  bills. 

So  here  it  is  the  third  week  in 
March— a  time  when  the  American 
people  are  desperate  for  action  to  sal- 
vage the  American  economy— and  we 
sit  here  on  the  House  floor  twiddling 
our  thumbs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  only  order  of 
business  around  here  is  going  to  be  no 
business,  then  I  suggest  we  shut  off 
the  lights  and  the  heat,  turn  off  the 
television  cameras,  and  stop  the 
presses  on  the  Congressional 
Recoiu>— and  save  the  taxpayers  some 
money.  At  the  rate  we  have  been 
going,  no  one  will  notice  the  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  moving. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  TAX 
INCENTIVES  ACn" 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  the  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Incentives  Act  of 
1981.  a  bill  to  allow  an  investment  tax 
credit  for  soil  and  water  conservation 
expenses.  This  legislation  is  identical 
to  S.  569,  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
February  26,  1981,  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  the  Honorable  Roger 
Jepsen.  I  am  pleased  to  join  him,  as  a 


fellow  lowan.  in  this  effort  to  promote 
sound  soil  and  water  conservation  poli- 
cies and  practices,  particularly  at  a 
time  like  this  when  economic  burdens 
limit  the  ability  of  the  individual 
farmer  and  landowner  to  commit  his 
own  financial  resources  toward  conser- 
vation investments. 

The  rich  agricultural  lands  of  this 
Nation  represent  one  of  our  most  valu- 
able assets  but.  like  other  natural  re- 
sources, require  careful  management 
and  conservation  on  our  part  if  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  that  resource 
is  to  be  maintained.  The  State  of  Iowa, 
I  am  proud  to  say.  leads  the  Nation  in 
funds  and  services  committed  to  con- 
servation districts.  As  a  Member  of  the 
House  from  Iowa,  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Conservation. 
Credit,  and  Rural  Development  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  provide  sufficient  incen- 
tives at  the  national  level  which  will 
encourage  farmers  and  landowners  to 
take  seriously  their  stewardship  of 
this  Nation's  soil  and  water  resources. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
seeks  to  offer  that  kind  of  Incentive.  It 
provides  a  choice  to  those  who  incur 
conservation  expenses  by  permitting 
them  to  either  take  a  full  deduction 
the  year  the  outlays  actually  occur  or, 
if  they  prefer,  to  take  a  10-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  the  year  of  the  ini- 
tial investment,  with  deductions  that 
year  and  following  years  according  to 
the  standard  depreciation  schedule.  I 
might  add  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  already  allows  for  deductions  for 
certain  land  management  and  conser- 
vation expenditures  listed  therein. 

The  problem  we  face  with  respect  to 
the  deterioration  of  our  land  and 
water  resources  is  more  than  a  passing 
one.  It  has  tremendous  long-term  im- 
plications for  continued  record  crop 
harvests  and,  thus,  for  the  ability  of 
the  agricultural  sector  to  contribute  to 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade  for  the 
United  States. 

Through  service  as  a  commissioner 
on  my  home  county's  soil  conservation 
district,  and  as  someone  who  op/t;rates 
1,400  acres  of  Iowa  farmland,  I  have 
seen  firsthand  the  very  urgent  need 
for  farmer  incentives  to  make  the 
needed  changes  to  conserve  our  soil. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today  could  well 
be  the  vehicle  to  begin  this  badly 
needed  process,  and  I  would  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  consider  this  bill  as  a 
measure  in  the  interests  of  all  regions 
of  the  coimtry.  and  as  a  bill  which  pro- 
tects the  interests  of  producers  and 
consumers  alike.  I  would  welcome  your 
support. 


WHAT  IS  THE  STORY? 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  of  a  certain  age  can  remember  that 
great  swing  classic  "Is  You  Is  or  Is 
You  Ain't  My  Baby?"  one  of  the  great 
tunes  to  come  out  of  the  swing  era. 
That  title  come  back  to  me  today 
when  I  saw  two  newspaper  items,  one 
on  the  front  page  of  the  New  York 
Times,  the  other  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

The  Times  story  was  headlined: 
"Critical  Approach  to  Reagan's 
Budget  Is  Urged  by  Wright."  The 
story  told  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader's  plea  to  his  Democratic  col- 
leagues to  take  a  critical,  hardline  ap- 
proach to  President  Reagan's  econom- 
ic package  of  tax  and  budget  cuts.  The 
Times  referred  to  Mr.  Wright's  com- 
ments as  "the  latest  example  of  a 
growing  Democratic  counterattack." 

But  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, our  distinguished  Speaker  was 
quoted  as  saying  President  Reagan 
will  get  "more  cooperation  than  ever 
offered  before"  between  parties  on 
any  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  real  spokesman 
for  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  House 
please  stand  up?  In  the  immortal 
words  of  that  great  song,  is  the  Demo- 
crats or  ain't  the  Democrats  backing 
the  mandate  the  American  people 
gave  President  Reagan? 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times) 
Critical  Approach  to  Reagan's  BtrDCBT  Is 

Urged  by  Wright— He  Bids  House  Mem- 
bers  Act— Majority   Leader  Dispatches 

Letter  to  His  Party  Colleagues  With 

Suggestions  for  Attacks 

(By  Steven  V.  Roberts) 

Washington.  March  12.— Representative 
Jim  Wright  of  Texas,  the  majority  leader,  is 
urging  his  Democratic  collesigues  in  the 
House  to  take  a  critical,  hard-line  approach 
to  President  Reagan's  economic  package  of 
tax  and  budget  cuts. 

In  a  nine-page  analysis  of  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram, which  he  sent  to  each  of  the  242 
House  Democrats,  Mr.  Wright  asserted  that 
the  package  "Imposes  a  grossly  unfair 
burden  on  those  least  able  to  carry  that 
burden,  those  Mr.  Reagan  describes  as  the 
■truly  needy.' "  In  an  accompanying  letter, 
the  majority  leader  suggested  that  members 
might  use  his  analysis  in  preparing  public 
comments  about  the  Reagan  proposals. 

The  letter  is  the  latest  example  of  a  grow- 
ing Democratic  counterattack  against  the 
President's  program.  Party  leaders  maintain 
that  they  support  the  goals  of  the  program 
and  that  it  will  receive  expeditious  consider- 
ation, and.  saying  that  they  recognized  the 
need  to  hold  spending  down,  the  Democrats 
voted  with  the  rest  of  Congress  against  a 
pay  increase  for  Federal  employees. 
democratic  anger  growing 

But  Democratic  anger  at  many  of  the  pro- 
posed budget  reductions  and  tax  changes 
appears  to  be  mounting  daily. 

For  instance.  Senator  Howard  M.  Metz- 
enbaum.  Democrat  of  Ohio,  punctuated  a 
Senate  Budget  Committee  hearing  today  by 
telling  David  A.  Stockman,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget:  "I  think 
you've  been  brilliant.  But  I  also  think 
you've  been  cruel,  inhumane  and  unfair. 
You're  causing  a  perversion  of  justice  for 


the  poor,  the  middle  class,  the  Northeast 
and  the  Middle  West." 

The  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
agreed,  attacking  the  President's  budget 
proposals  today  In  a  76-page  analysis  that 
contended  that  state  and  local  governments 
were  being  asked  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
cuts. 

key  points  op  memorandum 

Among  the  points  covered  in  the  Wright 
memorandum  were  these: 

President  Carter's  rating  In  the  first 
months  of  1977  was  actually  higher  than 
Mr.  Reagan's  in  comparable  opinion  polls. 
"The  lesson,"  Representative  Wright  adds, 
"is  that  newly  elected  Presidents  tend  to 
rank  high  in  the  polls,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
interpret  these  ratings  as  evidence  of  some 
specific,  detailed  'mandate'  for  a  particular 
set  of  Presidential  proixjsals." 

The  American  economy  is  not  in  "the 
worst  mess  since  the  Great  Depression,"  as 
Mr.  Reagan  alleges.  "By  almost  any  yard- 
stick," the  memorandum  contends,  "the 
average  American  is  better  off  today  than 
ever  before."  As  a  result,  Mr.  Wright  adds, 
there  is  "no  Justification"  for  accepting  the 
Reagan  argument  that  "Government  is  your 
problem." 

Government  spending  and  Federal  deficits 
are  not  the  "main  causes"  of  inflation. 
Energy  costs  and  interest  rates  contribute 
far  more  to  rising  prices. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  following  a 
policy  of  "total  silence"  on  energy  issues, 
except  to  speed  decontrol  of  oil  prices,  a  de- 
cision that  has  increased  petroleum  prices 
by  as  much  as  15  cents  a  gallon  in  some 
places. 

Most  economists  have  said  that  adoption 
of  the  F»resident's  "entire  program"  would 
not  substantially  reduce  inflation.  "What 
the  President  is  asking."  the  memorandum 
asserts,  "is  that  Congress  and  the  nation 
risk  everything  on  one  roU  of  the  dice,  a 
mystic  combination  of  tax  cuts  and  spend- 
ing cuts  that  are  supposed  to  rout  inflation, 
low  productivity,  etc..  as  the  morning  sun 
dissipates  the  evil  vapors  of  the  night." 

Mr.  Wright's  memorandum  is  clearly  de- 
signed to  encourage  and  to  help  Democrats 
to  ignite  that  "fire"  of  criticism  in  their 
public  appearances.  In  strong  language,  he 
acknowledges  that  Mr.  Reagan  should  re- 
ceive "maximum  cooperation"  from  Con- 
gress but  then  adds.  "This  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  rubber- 
stamp  whatever  the  President  proposes." 

"The  people  want  Congress  to  be  coopera- 
tive." Mi.  Wright  wrote.  "They  do  not  want 
it  to  be  supine." 

In  general,  the  Wright  memorandum  hit 
hardest  on  the  allegation  that  while  rich 
families  would  reap  enormous  tax  breaks 
under  Mr.  Reagan's  proposals,  poor  families 
would  suffer  from  cuts  in  such  programs  as 
food  stamps,  child  nutrition,  unemployment 
compensation  and  public  service  jobs. 

SPECIAL  TAX  BREAKS  ASSAILED 

Senator  Metzenbaum  chided  Mr.  Stock- 
man for  not  proposing  significant  changes 
in  "tax  expenditures."  provisions  in  the  tax 
code  that  give  breaks  to  special  interests.  "If 
you  had  done  that."  the  Senator  said,  "you 
wouldn't  have  taken  that  much  out  of  the 
mouths  of  hungry  people." 

Mr.  Stockman  replied  that  Mr.  Reagan's 
margin  of  victory  last  November  was  a 
"mandate  for  cutting  spending,  not  raising 
taxes."  But  the  budget  director  added  that 
his  proposals  were  not  "carved  in  stone." 
and  that  he  would  be  open  to  "superior 
ideas." 


Many  Democrats  seemed  in  shock  after 
the  November  elections,  and  until  recently 
have  been  reluctant  to  challenge  a  Presi- 
dent who  was  riding  high  in  the  public  opin- 
ion polls.  But  now  that  Mr.  Reagan's  specif- 
ic proposals  have  been  forwarded  to  Con- 
gress the  Democrats  have  decided  to  get 
tougher. 

As  Representative  Bill  Alexander,  Demo- 
crat of  Arkansas,  the  chief  deputy  whip,  put 
it  today,  'The  plot  thickens." 

The  problem  facing  Democrats,  however, 
is  agreeing  on  themes  and  positions  that 
they  can  use  to  criticize  the  President.  Ac- 
cordingly, meetings  have  been  held  all  over 
Capitol  HiU  in  recent  days,  as  Democrats 
struggled  to  decide  what  united,  rather  than 
what  divided,  their  party. 

Party  leaders  met  this  morning  with  Peter 
Hart,  a  political  (>ollster,  who  told  them 
that  their  current  message  was  "confusing" 
and  that  they  had  to  speak  publicly  with 
more  "force  and  clarity,"  according  to  one 
participant  in  the  meeting. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Btf&r.  13.  1981] 

Inside  Report 

House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  says  he's 
having  no  trouble  reading  "the  wiU  of  the 
people"  on  President  Reagan's  budget  and 
tax  cuts. 

O'NeUl  has  received  30,000  pieces  of  mail 
from  constitutents  telling  him  to  support 
President  Reagan's  budget  and  tax  cuts. 

He  says  Reagan  will  get  'more  coopera- 
tion than  ever  offered"  between  parties  on 
any  issue. 

O'Neill  says  he  has  been  warned  that  only 
three  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  vote  for  the 
Reagan  package  in  its  original  form.  But  he 
sees  "no  division'  between  the  parties  as  far 
as  the  need  for  tax  cuts  is  concerned. 

•'There  will  be  cuts."  O'Neill  promises, 
adding  that  "we'll  meet  the  original  (re- 
quested) cuts  of  $51  billion  pretty  close." 


LOOKING  FOR  OIL  ON  WALL 
STREET? 

(Mr.  BEX>ELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEDEHjL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  newspapers  report  that 
Standard  Oil  of  Ohio,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  British  Petroleum  Co.,  is  offering 
to  pay  $1.8  billion  to  buy  the  Kenne- 
cott Corp..  the  largest  copper  produc- 
ing company  In  the  United  States.  The 
second  largest  copper  company.  Ana- 
conda, already  is  owned  by  Arco,  an- 
other major  oil  company. 

Last  week.  Standard  Oil  of  Califor- 
nia, known  to  consumers  as  Chevron, 
proposed  the  largest  merger  in  histo- 
ry, offering  $4  billion  to  purchase 
AMAX.  Inc..  the  third  largest  coal 
mining  company  in  the  United  States. 

In  both  cases,  the  price  per  share 
that  is  being  offered  by  the  oil  compa- 
nies is  more  than  double  the  price  the 
stocks  were  trading  at  when  the  merg- 
ers were  announced.  In  other  words, 
they  are  offering  more  than  a  100-per- 
cent premium  to  buy  these  companies. 
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According  to  a  recent  study,  the  oil 
companies  accounted  for  40  percent  of 
all  profits  reported  in  1980  by  publicly 
traded  manufacturing  companies.  The 
administration's  recent  decontrol  of 
petroleum  prices  is  predicted  to  metin 
an  extra  cost  to  consumers  of  about  $8 
billion  this  year.  Administration 
spokesmen  say  this  is  necessary  in 
order  to  give  the  oil  companies  the 
money  they  need  to  search  for  more 
oil  and  other  energy  sources. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  they  are 
using  their  huge  cash  flow  to  go 
prospecting  on  Wall  Street.  All  this 
revenue  that  is  supposed  to  be  going 
to  exploration  for  new  energy  re- 
sources seems  instead  to  be  going  to 
the  acquisition  of  whole  industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  bring  fur- 
ther information  about  this  situation 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  public  in  the  coming  weeks. 


THE  STRATEGIC  IMPORTANCE 
OP  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jettords) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  joining  with  nearly  80  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  agricultural  land  re- 
sources. 

It  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  assist 
local  and  State  governments  and  agri- 
cultural producers  in  their  efforts  to 
promote  the  continued  use  of  agricul- 
tural lands  for  production  of  food  and 
fiber,  as  well  as  to  encourage  and 
assist  individuals  to  enhance  the  pro- 
ductive condition  of  agricultural  land. 

It  was  just  over  4  years  ago  that  I  in- 
troduced the  first  Agricultural  Land 
Act  in  Congress.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  a  national  agricultural 
lands  study  project,  policy  statements 
on  the  issue  by  two  Federal  agencies, 
platform  policies  by  both  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  Parties,  and  an  in- 
crease in  awareness  and  programs  at 
the  local  and  State  levels. 

Still,  however,  only  20  million  acres 
of  existing  or  potential  cropland  are 
protected  under  State  or  local  and 
county  programs,  and  this  country  is 
projected  to  lose  20  million  acres  by 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Our  role  as 
the  breadbasket  of  the  world  is  being 
threatened. 

I  have  often  compared  the  agricul- 
tural land  resource  issue  of  today  with 
the  energy  issue  as  it  was  known  a  few 
decades  ago.  Most  of  us  did  not  recog- 
nize the  energy  crisis— even  though  it 
was  many  years  in  the  making  and 
could  have  been  predicted.  The  crisis 
is  here,  though,  and  the  period  of 
cheap  foreign  oil  is  past. 

We  do  not  have  an  agricultural  land 
crisis  today.  What  we  do  have  are 
sjrmptoms  that  we  may  have  a  crisis— a 


crisis  which  will,  unless  prevented, 
lead  to  substantially  higher  food  costs 
for  the  consumer  and  lead  to  regional 
or  national  shortages  of  some  prod- 
ucts. 

The  symptoms  of  such  a  crisis  are 
manifold: 

A  SHRINKING  CROPLAin>  BASE 

In  one  short  generation  we  have 
built  more  homes,  roads,  schools,  and 
public  facilities  than  in  the  previous 
three  centuries  of  our  history.  These 
facilities  often  are  built  on  some  of  the 
best  available  agricultural  land. 

DECREASING  PRODUCTIVITY 

Unlike  the  decades  of  the  1960's  and 
1970's,  which  often  are  associated  with 
scientific  agriculture,  the  future  prob- 
ably will  be  more  dependent  on  a  crop 
resource  base.  As  prime  productive 
land  is  lost,  marginal  lamd  must  be 
brought  into  production,  usually  at  a 
much  higher  cost  of  production. 

INCREASED  WORLDWIDE  FOOD  DEMANDS 

The  Global  2000  report  indicates 
that  significant  increases  in  trade,  ex- 
ported by  a  few  major  surplus  produc- 
ers including  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  several  emerg- 
ing exporters  such  as  Thailand  and 
Brazil,  will  be  needed  to  balance 
excess  demand  in  food-deficit  Western 
Europe,  Japan,  the  centrally  planned 
coimtries,  and  parts  of  developing 
Africa  and  Asia.  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports have  increased  an  average  of  10 
percent  per  year  during  the  1970's. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  symp- 
toms. We  have  seen  an  alarming 
change  in  the  rural  environment  in 
the  last  half  century.  Of  the  3.3  mil- 
lion residents  in  the  rural  work  force 
in  1978,  44  percent  were  not  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  for  every  10  per- 
sons in  the  farm  population  in  1920, 
there  are  now  only  2  employed.  This 
has  changed  our  agricultural  environ- 
ment. We  have  serious  challenges 
ahead  if  the  United  States  is  to  contin- 
ue to  be  an  exporter  of  agricultural 
crops. 

We  have  serious  challenges  ahead  if 
we  are  to  avoid  substantially  higher 
food  costs  and  regional  or  national 
shortages.  Conservative  estimates 
show  that  with  current  trends  in  land 
loss,  export  demand,  and  food  produc- 
tion, we  can  expect  real  food  prices  to 
increase  by  80  percent  by  the  turn  of 
the  century.  These  increases  will  not 
affect  all  consumers  equally— people 
in  lower  income  brackets,  already  dis- 
advantaged in  many  other  ways,  also 
spend  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
their  incomes  for  food.  Thus  they 
would  be  affected  the  most  by  price  in- 
creases in  the  supermarket. 

Therefore  agricultural  land  supply 
and  productivity  represent  an  impor- 
tant strategic  and  economic  resource. 
The  President's  revised  budget  pack- 
age for  1982  recognizes  that  increasing 
agricultural  productivity  must  be  an 
important  part  of  our  national  agricul- 


tural policy,  and  includes  increases  for 
research  and  extension  to  help  achieve 
the  goal. 

There  are  other  important  elements, 
of  course,  which  must  be  provided  if 
we  are  to  achieve  and  sustain  the 
highest  productivity. 

The  concurrent  resolution  is  a  begin- 
ning. It  is  an  expression  of  congres- 
sional concern  and  the  base  for  an 
overall  policy  within  which  the  ques- 
tion of  agricultural  land  retention  can 
be  addressed.  I  am  optimistic  that 
there  will  be  language  in  the  1981 
farm  bill  which  will  help  bring  about 
such  an  overall  policy  and  which  will 
seek  to  bring  about  improved  inter- 
agency coordination  as  well  as 
strengthening  information  flow  to 
local  and  State  governments. 

I  am  considering  further  legislation, 
along  with  other  Members,  that  might 
address  such  other  elements  as  eco- 
nomic research,  tax,  and  other  incen- 
tives to  farm  on  good  land  and  build 
on  other  land,  and  other  possible 
shifts  in  programs  and  assistance, 

I  hope  that,  as  an  important  begin- 
ning, more  Members  will  strongly  sup- 
port this  concurrent  resolution  and 
bring  about  its  quick  passage.* 


A  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
PUERTO  RICO  AND  ITS  CITIZENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemsui  from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Cor- 
RADA)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  asking  for  this  special  order  to 
set  forth  a  total  legislative  agenda  for 
the  current  session  of  Congress  to  help 
promote  the  economic  development 
and  well-being  of  Puerto  Rico  and  its 
citizens. 

As  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
possible  devastating  effect  of  proposed 
cutbacks  to  the  economy  of  our  island. 

President  Reagan  has  submitted  to 
Congress  his  economic  proposals  and 
these  measures  will  be  debated  in  the 
coming  months  here  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

In  a  public  statement  last  week  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  I  commend- 
ed the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration in  achieving  spending  re- 
straint, fair  tax  adjustments,  regula- 
tory reform,  and  a  strengthened  na- 
tional security. 

Such  broad  goals  are  to  be  lauded: 
we  in  Puerto  Rico  share  in  these  goals. 

The  Congress  and  the  Democratic 
Party  have  also  made  a  general  com- 
mitment to  the  Reagan  administration 
to  support  these  measures;  we  do  so 
with  a  sense  of  national  purpose  and 
unity. 

As  elected  officials  and  public  serv- 
ants, we  also  have  a  concomitant  re- 
sponsibility: that  of  representing  our 
constituents    and    articulating    their 
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hopes,  desires,  and  needs  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 

That  specific  task  has  compelled  me 
to  address  myself  to  the  subject  of  the 
development  of  Puerto  Rico  and  to  ad- 
vance, at  the  start  of  Congress,  a 
broad-ranging  program  to  meet  those 
needs. 

The  fundamental  responsibility  of 
Government  in  a  democratic  society  is 
to  develop  public  policies  that  will 
help  guide  the  Nation  toward  a  path 
of  justice,  progress,  and  peace. 

These  are  the  basic  elements  leading 
to  a  social  environment  where  the 
right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  not 
a  mere  rhetorical  illusion,  but  a  dis- 
tinct and  real  possibility  for  the 
people  of  this  Nation  including  the 
more  than  3.2  million  fellow  U.S.  citi- 
zens residing  on  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

As  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico,  I  share  the  concern  of 
many  that  the  decision  to  cut  over  $48 
billion  from  the  Federal  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1982  will  result  in  suffering 
and  deprivation  to  the  poor  in  our 
Nation. 

This  decision  will  have  a  deeper  and 
more  profound  impact  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Linked  firmly  to  the  U.S.  economy, 
there  is  an  axiom  in  our  island  that 
when  Uncle  Sam  sneezes,  Puerto  Rico 
gets  pneumonia.  In  the  present  situa- 
tion, the  looming  chill  of  Federal  aid 
cuts  in  many  areas  has  caught  the  at- 
tention of  the  island.  Cuts  in  such 
areas  as  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  college  students  financial 
assistance,  food  stamps,  child  nutri- 
tion, health  services  for  the  poor, 
housing  subsidies  for  low-income  fami- 
lies, and  economic  development  pro- 
grams have  all  been  a  subject  of  in- 
tense debate  and  consideration  in  the 
past  several  weeks  since  announce- 
ment of  the  Reagan  administration 
plans. 

For  that  reason,  the  proposals  I 
intend  to  outline  today  may  be  consid- 
ered optimistic  given  the  present 
budgetary  and  economic  realities,  but 
I  judge  them  necessary. 

I  believe  it  important,  as  the  only 
elected  representative  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  to 
set  forth  our  own  realities,  to  describe 
some  of  the  motives  behind  my  legisla- 
tive agenda,  and  to  vigorously  set 
forth  our  situation  to  my  mainland 
colleagues. 

This  compilation  of  the  specific  bills 
I  have  introduced,  along  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  unique  problems 
they  address,  will  hopefully  be  helpful 
to  increase  understanding  of  our  dis- 
tinct needs  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Our  agenda  for  Puerto  Rico  is  a 
combined  effort  of  many  people  in- 
cluding our  Gov.  Carlos  Romero  Bar- 
cel6.  Both  the  Governor  and  I  were 
reelected  in  the  November  4,  1980, 
general  elections  in  Puerto  Rico  for  a 


4-year  term.  This  is  the  first  time  in  20 
years  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
have  reelected  its  (jovemor  and  its 
Resident  Commissioner. 

Since  the  cabinet  officials  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  in  Puerto 
Rico,  we  have,  in  place,  an  administra- 
tion that  is  ready  to  support  this  legis- 
lative agenda,  and  to  provide  advice 
and  counsel  through  my  office  in 
Washington,  in  the  coming  months,  to 
Members  of  Congress  who  may  be  in- 
terested or  supportive  of  the  specific 
steps  which  I  outline  today. 

The  first  major  bill  I  would  like  to 
mention  is  one  I  will  be  introducing 
shortly  as  a  combined  effort  to  allevi- 
ate unemployment  and  promote  eco- 
nomic development  in  all  of  the  off- 
shore territories  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  Puerto  Rico. 

Within  a  few  days,  I  will  have  a  final 
draft  of  my  proposal  entitled,  "United 
States  Offshore  Territories  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1981." 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  undertake  an 
economic  development  plan  for  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  other  U.S.  territories 
and,  if  enacted,  would  authorize  an 
economic  stimulus  package  to  cope 
with  the  special  and  unique  problems 
of  these  jurisdictions.  The  plan  would 
be  developed  jointly  with  efforts  of 
the  governments  in  these  territories 
and  heavily  involves  the  private 
sector. 

As  presently  contemplated,  title  I  of 
the  bill  proposes  a  program  for  accel- 
erated local  public  works  to  provide 
economic  development  and  jobs  and 
technical  assistance  for  the  next  3 
fiscal  years. 

The  authorization  for  each  fiscal 
year  under  title  I  would  be  $100  mil- 
lion for  all  of  the  combined  geographi- 
cal jurisdictions. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
$11  million  for  loans  and  an  additional 
$22  million  for  loan  guarantees,  the 
loans  to  be  available  for  all  fields  of 
economic  development  including  in- 
dustry, trade,  and  agriculture. 

Title  III  would  provide  specific  and 
targeted  funds  for  manpower  develop- 
ment and  traming,  to  help  the  private 
sector  match  its  employment  needs 
and  to  help  alleviate  severe  unemploy- 
ment in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  other  ter- 
ritories. 

All  of  the  territories  are  confronted 
by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  tax  cuts 
proposed  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion expected  to  stimulate  investments 
in  the  U.S.  mainland,  will  not  produce 
the  same  salutory  effect  in  the  terri- 
tories and  Puerto  Rico  simply  because 
they  do  not  pay  Federal  taxes. 

Despite  great  strides  in  economic  de- 
velopment, Puerto  Rico  still  suffers 
gravely  from  the  lingering  and  ever- 
present  specter  of  high  unemployment 
and  the  presence  of  many  poor  in  our 
midst.  In  Puerto  Rico,  we  have  a  much 
lower  per  capita  income  than  the  poor- 


est of  the  States.  The  stimulative 
effect  of  tax  cuts  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  will  not  benefit  the 
Puerto  Rican  economy  and  that  of  the 
other  territories.  We  are  terribly  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  cuts  in  differ- 
ent Federal  programs  but  do  not  share 
in  the  economic  benefits  of  the  tax 
cuts.  Consequently,  a  special  program 
for  economic  stimulus  is  required  for 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  territories. 

I  have  asked  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  analyze  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed cuts  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
other  U.S.  territories.  I  would  like  to 
have  them  propose  a  special  program 
for  all  of  us  to  insure  that  progress 
will  be  made  in  closing  the  economic 
and  social  development  gap  between 
the  U.S.  mainland  economy  and  those 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  territories.  I 
hope  my  bill  will  serve  as  a  catalyst  to 
bring  about  proposals  from  the 
Reagan  administration  focusing  on 
our  problems. 

There  are  other  important  measures 
in  the  package  I  am  proposing. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  measures 
would  immeasurably  advance  the  goals 
of  equal  rights  and  opportunities  for 
all  Puerto  Ricans  and  residents  of  the 
other  territories  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  measures  I  am  calling  for 
is  an  amendment  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program  to  Puerto  Rico  and  its  78  mu- 
nicipalities, as  well  as  the  other  UJ5. 
territories. 

H.R.  1577  would  provide  a  1 -percent 
allocation  of  total  Federal  general  rev- 
enue sharing  funds  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  program  was  authorized 
in  1972,  extend  the  program  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  territories. 

The  drive  to  balance  the  budget  will 
curtail  many  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams in  Puerto  Rico.  Our  inclusion  in 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program 
at  a  level  of  1-percent  goal  I  advocate, 
could  help  us  manage  the  burden  of 
providing  increasingly  costly  social, 
health,  and  other  services  to  our  popu- 
lations. In  the  96th  Congress  the 
Senate  supported  my  position.  I  call 
for  a  renewed  effort  in  the  present  ses- 
sion by  the  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  and  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  consider  and  adopt  this 
legislation. 

There  are  other  glaring  exclusions 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  territories 
from  equal  participation  in  Federal  aid 
programs  and  I  have  already  intro- 
duced legislation  to  remedy  these  dis- 
criminations. 

H.R.  1365  would  provide  fair  treat- 
ment to  Puerto  Rico  under  the  medic- 
aid program.  It  would  increase  the 
present  obsolete  ceiling  of  $30  million 
not  readjusted  since  1972  to  a  reason- 
able $145  million.  This  total  would 
amount  to  83  percent  of  what  the 
island  currently  spends  in  health  care 
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for  the  indigent.  I  certainly  believe  the 
Federal  Government  can  match  the 
efforts  of  Puerto  Rico  in  this  critical 
health  area. 

This  legislation  has  been  a  long- 
standing proposal  of  mine  and  is  cru- 
cial to  help  us  maintain  a  minimal 
level  of  health  and  medical  care  for 
our  citizens. 

H.R.  908  renews  our  goal  to  include 
American  citizens  who  live  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  other  U.S.  territories 
under  the  benefits  of  the  supplemen- 
tal security  income  program  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  While  Puerto  Rico 
is  covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  our  employers  and  employees  pay 
social  security  taxes,  the  elderly,  dis- 
abled, and  blind  there  are  unfairly  ex- 
cluded from  this  program. 

H.R.  1368  constitutes  legislation  to 
provide  State-like  treatment  to  Puerto 
Rico  under  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  (AFDC)  legislation 
and  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  We  are  presently  limited  to  $72 
million  under  the  AFDC  program  and 
$15  million  under  title  XX. 

H.R.  1639  would  authorize  the  Army 
Corps  of  Elngineers  to  clean  up  the 
Martin  Pena  Canal  located  in  the 
growing  and  dense  San  Juan  area.  The 
legislation  is  integral  to  the  promotion 
and  development  of  the  New  San  Juan 
Center,  located  nearby,  and  to  the  en- 
hancement of  the  waterways  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  the  city  of  San 
Juan.  Provisions  are  being  made  by 
the  Puerto  Rican  Government  for  ade- 
quate housing  and  displacement  of 
families  located  along  the  waterway. 

H.R.  1366  provides  for  the  use  of  the 
Spanish  language,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, in  proceedings  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Puerto  Rico.  This  bill  passed  the 
House  in  the  96th  Congress  and  was 
supported  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  but  could  not  be  consid- 
ered by  the  other  body  before  ad- 
journment. 

No  matter  is  more  important  than 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  our  citizens. 
For  that  reason,  I  have  embarked  in 
an  effort  to  develop  a  resolution  to 
amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  extend 
to  U.S.  citizens  residing  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  territories  the  right  to  vote 
for  the  President  of  the  Nation.  This 
bill  has  received  the  joint  support  of 
the  various  delegates  of  the  U.S.  terri- 
tories and  I  will  have  more  to  say  on 
this  issue  very  shortly. 

H.R.  1489  would  permit  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  other  U.S.  ports  on 
foreign-flag  vessels  when  U.S.-flag 
service  for  such  transportation  is  not 
available. 

On  the  subject  of  conceivable  food 
stamp  cutbacks,  I  will  be  working  with 
the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture 
Committees  to  oppose  any  cutbacks 
for  the  truly  needy  in  the  food  stamp 
program.  The  reauthorization  of  the 


food  stamp  legislation  is  one  which 
will  be  before  us  soon.  Puerto  Rico  has 
a  high  percentage  of  our  population 
participating  in  this  vital  nutritional 
program.  We  have  such  a  high  rate 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  percentage  of 
poor  is  higher  than  any  other  State, 
and  because  our  exclusion  from  some 
major  Federal  welfare  programs  in- 
creases the  number  of  eligible  partici- 
pants. On  a  parallel  issue,  any  cutback 
in  the  Federal  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  or  CETA 
funds,  will  seriously  impair  our  is- 
land's overall  economic  development 
program  and  aggravate  unemploy- 
ment. 

It  seems  fiscally  prudent  not  to  add 
to  food  stamp  rolls  and,  for  that 
reason,  I  will  be  closely  monitoring,  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  any  abrupt  changes 
in  the  CETA  programs.  Until  other  al- 
ternatives come  up  to  hire  unem- 
ployed for  constructive  work,  CETA  is 
a  valuable  program  for  Puerto  Rico 
and  those  in  need  of  wages  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  living  for  their  fami- 
lies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  status  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1980,  legislation  which 
must  be  reauthorized  this  year  and 
with  the  final  formula  that  may  be 
proposed. 

I  also  trust  we  will  soon  move  to  re- 
shape the  airport  development  and  aid 
program  (ADAP),  low-energy  assist- 
ance programs,  various  reauthoriza- 
tions of  education  legislation  such  as 
vocational  education  programs  and  the 
continuance  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

I  am  proposing  separate  bills  to  pro- 
vide for  pensions  of  World  War  I  vet- 
erans with  an  income  less  than 
$10,000.  This  measure  is  H.R.  1367. 

Bound  together  by  history  and  by 
the  forces  that  relate  I»uerto  Rico  to 
the  United  States,  confronted  as  we 
are  by  the  Imminence  of  massive  cut- 
backs in  Federal  programs,  we  are 
seeking  alternative  solutions  to  our 
present  situation. 

As  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico,  I  am  anticipating  the 
close  cooperation  of  my  colleagues  in 
achieving  the  objectives  described 
above  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  all  in  these  and  other  efforts. 
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MEDICAL  CARE  PACIUTIES 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1981 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  concerned  about  the  financial  in- 
stability  of   inner-city    hospitals   and 
their  ability  to  provide  quality  health 
care      to      medicare      and      medicaid 
beneficiaries  and  the  medically  indi- 


gent. As  you  know,  on  Augvist  30,  1980, 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (HHS)  announced  a  strategy 
for  assisting  financially  troubled  hos- 
pitals. This  strategy  required  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
(HCFA)  to  solicit  demonstration  and 
waiver  proposals  from  State  medicaid 
agencies  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  individual  hospitals  and  the 
community  health  centers  treating 
large  numbers  of  medicare  and  medic- 
aid beneficiaries  and  individuals  with- 
out health  insurance  protection.  Some 
18  medicaid  State  agencies  submitted 
50  proposals  involving  over  150  hospi- 
tals and  community  health  centers 
during  the  30-day  grant  solicitation 
period.  Moreover,  many  more  State 
medicaid  agencies  and  health  facilities 
would  have  been  willing  to  participate 
in  this  program  if  more  time  were 
available  for  them  to  submit  their 
grant  application. 

Upon  careful  review  of  these  propos- 
als, HCFA  decided  to  negotiate  with 
only  nine  facilities.  Currently,  HCFA 
has  decided  to  award  the  grants  to 
only  three  health  facilities.  Conse- 
quently, some  150  hospitals  and  com- 
munity health  centers  that  were  inter- 
ested in  participating  in  this  limited 
program  still  have  not  found  a  method 
to  reduce  their  burden  of  uncompen- 
sated care  and  bad  debts.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  a  more 
meaningful  approach  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  financially  troubled  hospi- 
tals is  needed  rather  than  a  limited  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  or 
a  case-by-case  approach. 

The  health  facilities  participating  in 
the  grant  solicitation  process  cited  a 
number  of  factors  contributing  to  fi- 
nancial instability,  and  near  bankrupt- 
cy in  the  case  of  Jamaica  Hospital  in 
New  York,  including  replaced  by  a  new 
facility,  low  occupancy  rate,  outdated 
facilities,  inadequate  supply  of  pri- 
mary care  physicians,  inadequate  bill- 
ing and  collection  system,  inflation, 
and  escalating  costs  for  goods  and 
services.  Yet  the  single  concern  lodged 
most  often  by  the  hospitals,  particu- 
larly those  in  large  urban  areas,  is  the 
provision  of  high  level  and  the  high 
volume  of  uncompensated  care  to  the 
poor,  medically  indigent,  and  undocu- 
mented aliens.  Los  Angeles  County, 
for  example,  has  a  huge  uncompensat- 
ed case  problem  estimated  at  $200  mil- 
lion. 

In  the  21st  District  of  Ohio  which  I 
serve,  five  hospitals  are  battling  for 
survival.  Metropolitan  General,  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Moimt  Sinai  Hospi- 
tal, St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  St.  Vin- 
cent Hospital,  combined,  render  90 
percent  of  the  medical  care  to  Cuya- 
hoga County  residents  who  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  pay  for  those  serv- 
ices, with  Metropolitan  General  ab- 
sorbing 45  percent  of  the  losses  from 
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bills  that  go  unpaid.  Losses  recorded 
by  the  inner-city  hospitals,  including 
some  of  the  small  institutions  came  to 
approximately  $23  million  in  1979,  up 
$5  million  from  1978.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  total  lost  in  1980  was  $26  mil- 
lion. 

In  an  attempt  to  contain  escalating 
health  costs.  Federal  and  State  cost- 
control  efforts  reduce  hospitals'  rev- 
enues and  have  a  substantial  effect  on 
hospitals  which  serve  large  numbers  of 
medicare  and  medicaid  beneficiaries. 
In  Louisiana,  medicaid  coverage  is  lim- 
ited for  inpatient  days  and  limitations 
are  imposed  on  the  number  of  allow- 
able outpatient  visits  each  year  which 
automatically   creates   bad   debts   for 
the    institutions.    In   Shelby    County, 
Tenn.,  43  percent  of  the  population 
live  in  households  below  the  poverty 
level,  yet  less  than  20  percent  are  re- 
cipients of  medicaid.  Therefore,  thou- 
sands of  poor  people  in  need  of  pri- 
mary health  care  go  uncovered  and 
most  likely  untreated.  To  further  dra- 
matize the  problem  in  Tennessee,  the 
medicaid  program  only  permits  16  in- 
patient hospital  days  per  year;  and, 
only  6  annual  outpatient  visits  to  a 
primary  health  clinic,  mental  health 
center,    or    physicians    will    be    reim- 
bursed under  medicaid.  Additionally, 
medicaid  costs  have  escalated  whereby 
States  lack  the  fiscal  resources  to  fund 
the  program.  Alabama,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Maryland,  Michigan,  Mirmeso- 
ta,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Virginia,  just  to 
name  a  few,  have  considered  reducing 
the    amount    and   scope    of   coverage 
under  the  medicaid  program.  Changes 
under  consideration  are  reduction  of 
inpatient  hospital  stays,  reduction  of 
skilled    nursing    facility    services    and 
physician  services,  and  limited  num- 
bers of  surgical  procedures  to  be  per- 
formed and  covered  on  an  outpatient 
basis.  Once  implemented  the  changes 
are  expected  to  save  millions  in  tax 
revenues.  In  Maryland's  case,  expected 
savings  amount  to  $17.6  million. 

Medicaid  has  further  exacerbated 
the  fiscal  crises  at  public  health  facili- 
ties through  the  inadequate  reim- 
bursement of  outpatient  and  emergen- 
cy room  services.  In  some  States  in- 
cluding New  York,  the  State  medicaid 
program  imposes  reimbursement  caps 
on  certain  services  like  long-term  care 
and  ambulatory  services.  Such  caps 
operate  to  limit  the  amounts  which 
the  medicaid  program  pays  for  the 
direct  cost  of  care  to  program  benefici- 
aries. 

The  medicaid  reimbursement  em- 
ploys a  formula  which  results  in  a  rate 
that  may  be  substantially  below  the 
hospital's  actual  costs  associated  with 
the  provision  of  services.  This  wide  dif- 
ferential between  costs  and  rates  has 
caused  staggering  losses,  particularly 
in  States  where  the  rates  for  reim- 
bursement have  been  the  same  for 
over   a  5-year   period.    In    1978,   New 


York  City  voluntary  hospitals'  losses 
were  estimated  at  $124  million  with 
$93  million  of  that  from  emergency 
room  and  outpatient  services. 

Compounding  the  health  facility's 
continued  ability  to  furnish  care  is  se- 
riously jeopardized  by  the  failure  of 
third-party  insurance  programs  to 
bear  their  fair  share  of  the  financial 
burden.  Sharing  in  this  burden  is  just 
a  part  of  doing  business. 

In  an  attempt  to  prevent  any  more 
closures  and  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  medical  care  facilities,  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill,  the  Medical 
Care  Facilities  Protection  Act  of  1981. 
The  bill  provides  for  grants  to  protect 
against  costs  of  uncompensated  care 
for  hospitals  and  comprehensive  com- 
munity health  centers  in  medically  un- 
derserved  and  health  manpower  short- 
age areas.  The  grants  would  provide 
for  payment  of  accrued  debt  and  for 
the  development  of  managerial  prac- 
tices and  proven  strategies  to  assure  fi- 
nancial solvency.  In  addition,  it  pro- 
vides support  for  managerial  technical 
assistance  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
health  services  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  ambulatory  and  emergency 
care. 

The  legislation  builds  upon  the 
health  planning  efforts  for  effective 
and  efficient  utilization  of  health 
facilities,  services,  and  beds.  The 
States  would  administer  the  grants 
program.  The  States  cannot  provide  a 
grant  to  a  hospital  until  the  hospital 
has  complied  with  recommendations 
made  by  the  local  health  systems 
agency  and  conditions  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  to  make 
appropriate  changes  in  its  financial, 
managerial,  and  service  delivery  struc- 
tures. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  a  Medical 
Care  Facilities  Protection  Board  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  consimiers, 
lalxjr,  hospitals,  government,  and  ex- 
perts in  the  delivery  and  financing  of 
health  services.  This  board  would 
monitor  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram, recommend  administrative  or 
legislative  changes,  and  develop  long- 
range  strategies  for  financially  dis- 
tressed medical  care  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  insure  that 
many  individuals  who  are  not  current- 
ly covered  under  the  53  separate  med- 
icaid plans  will  not  be  without  emer- 
gency health  coverage.  The  financial 
viability  of  existing  health  facilities 
serving  the  medically  underserved 
populations  must  not  be  closed  due  to 
inflation  and  proposed  hospital  cost 
contaiimient  policies.  Moreover,  any 
attempt  to  assist  medical  care  facilities 
in  the  inner-city  and  rural  areas  must 
work  in  cooperation  without  existing 
health  planning  structure. 

The  bill  being  reintroduced  today 
concerns  the  financial  viability  of  non- 


Federal  public  and  nonprofit  private 
hospitals  and  comprehensive  commu- 
nity health  centers  needed  to  improve 
our  existing  health  care  delivery  crisis. 
I  trust  my  colleagues  will  see  the  ur- 
gency of  this  issue  and  give  their  sup- 
port to  the  efforts  being  made  in  this 
plan. 
The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  2513 

A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  require  State  medicaid  pro- 
grams to  provide  grant  to  certain  finan- 
cially distressed  hospitals  and  community 
health  centers  which  provide  uncompen- 
sated care  and  which  would  otherwise  be 
closed,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Revresentatives    of   the    UniUd    State*    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Medical  Care  Facilities  Protection  Act  of 
1981". 

riNDIIfCS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  current  health  care  system  In  the 
United  States  is  insensitive  and  does  not 
provide  a  uniform  or  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  uncompensated  medical  care  for 
uninsured  Americans  and  undocumented 
aliens: 

(2)  many  medical  care  facilities  in  medical- 
ly underserved  areas  (including  both  inner- 
city  and  rural  areas)  are  closing  due  to  the 
provision  of  medical  care  to  millions  of 
Americans  and  undocumented  aliens  lacking 
adequate  health  insurance  coverage  for 
basic  primary  health  care  and  acute  medical 
services; 

(3)  each  SUte  has  not  provided,  under  iU 
medicaid  program  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  coverage  of  medically 
needy  individuals  by  allowing  individuals  to 
spend  down  to  qualify  for  assistance  under 
the  program; 

(4)  the  state  of  medical  care  for  the  poor 
In  the  Inner-city  and  rural  areas  is  seriously 
and  adversely  affected  by  the  closing  of 
major  medical  care  institutions  and  by 
present  medicaid  eligibility  criteria; 

(5)  to  protect  the  national  health  and 
reduce  Illness  and  disease,  it  is  necessary  to 
assure  that  adequate  financing  is  available 
to  assure  that  medical  care  facilities  and 
medicaid  eligibility  coverage  is  available  to 
the  poor  who  reside  in  medically  under- 
served  areas:  and 

(6)  a  program  to  provide  grants  to  non- 
Federal  public  and  nonprofit  private  medi- 
cal care  facilities  located  in  designated  medi- 
cally underserved  and  health  manpower 
shortage  areas  is  needed  to  maintain  the 
availability  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  health 
resources  to  guarantee  access  to  quality 
health  services  in  inner-city  and  rural  areas 
In  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  establish  a  national  program  of  pro- 
tection against  the  cost  of  uncompensated 
care  for  medical  care  facilities  in  medically 
underserved  and  health  manpower  shortage 
areas; 

(2)  to  establish  a  program  which  builds  on 
the  foundation  of  the  Nation's  health  plan- 
ning and  project  review  efforts; 

(3)  to  assure  that  all  Americans  and 
undocumented  aliens  in  need  of  quality 
emergency  medical  services  will  receive 
them; 
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(4)  to  reduce  bad  debts  for  medic&l  care 
facilities  that  provide  uncompensated  care 
to  uninsured  health  consumers;  and 

(5)  to  provide  for  a  system  of  reforms,  to 
assure  that  vital  health  Institutions  wiU  be 
maintained  in  designated  medically  under- 
served  areas. 

AMXNDlfZirrs  TO  SOCIAL  SBCURITY  ACT 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Section  1902(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(a))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (42); 

(2)  by  strUcing  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (43)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (43)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(44)  provide  for  a  program  of  grants  to 
certain  financially  distressed  medical  care 
facilities  in  accordance  with  section  1915.". 

(bKl)  Section  1905(a)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  139«d(a))  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating paragraph  (7)  as  paragraph  (8)  and 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph; 

"(7)  subject  to  subsection  (bK4).  an 
amount  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  sums 
expended  during  such  quarter  which  are  at- 
tributable to  grants  provided  in  accordance 
with  section  1915;  plus". 

(2)  Section  1905(b)  of  such  Act  iz  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  The  amount  of  funds  which  the  Sec- 
retary is  otherwise  obligated  to  pay  a  State 
during  a  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a)(7) 
may  not  exceed  the  amount  allocated  to  the 
SUte  for  the  fiscal  year  under  section 
1915(c).". 

(3)  Section  1905(i)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or",  and  by  adding  after  such  paragraph 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  with  respect  to  any  amount  expended 
for  a  grant  described  in  section  1915  for  a 
facility  (A)  for  a  period  of  more  than  three 
years  with  respect  to  that  facility,  or  (B)  to 
the  extent  that  the  amount  of  the  grants 
exceeds  75  per  centum  of  the  total  costs  es- 
timated to  be  required  for  the  necessary  im- 
provements and  delivery  of  services  by  the 
facility  under  the  proposal  for  the  grant.". 

(c)  Title  XIX  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"PROGRAM   or  GRAHTS   FOR   CISTAIH   FIHAHCIAI,- 
LY  DISTRESSED  MEDICAL  CARE  FACILITIES 

"Sec.  1915.  (a)  Each  State  shall  provide 
for  a  program  of  grants  to  financially  dis- 
tressed medical  care  facilities  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  program) 
in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(bKl)  Each  SUte  shall  provide  for  medi- 
cal care  facilities  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(eXD)  to  submit  grant  applications  to  the 
State  for  assistance  under  the  program. 

"(2)  No  State  may  provide  for  approval  of 
such  a  grant  for  a  facility  unless— 

(A)  the  facility  is  located  in  a  medically 
underserved  area  designated  under  section 
1302(7)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  or 
is.  is  in.  or  primarily  serves  a  health  man- 
power shortage  area  designated  under  sec- 
tion 332  of  such  act: 

■(B)  the  health  systems  agency  for  the 
health  service  area  in  which  the  facility  is 
located  has  reviewed  the  application  for 
such  grant  and  has  determined  that— 

"(i)  maintenance  of  the  operations  of  the 
faculty  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  indi- 
viduals residing  in  the  health  service  area, 
and 
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"(il)  without  a  grant  under  the  program 
the  facility  would  have  to  terminate  oper- 
ations in  the  area;  and 

"(C)  the  facility  has  agreed,  as  a  condition 
of  the  receipt  of  such  a  grant,  to— 

"(1)  conform  to  any  plan  developed  by  the 
health  systems  agency  for  the  health  serv- 
ice area  in  which  the  facility  is  located  for 
the  elimination  or  conversion  of  any  excess 
supply  of  inpatient  hospital  services  it  has 
been  providing, 

"(11)  identify  administrative  procedures  to 
collect  payment  from  third  party  payors  (in- 
cluding any  payments  which  may  otherwise 
be  due  the  facility  under  the  State  plan 
under  this  title  or  under  title  XVIII  of  this 
Act)  and  esUblish  sliding  schedules  of  fees 
related  to  income  for  poor  individuals  not 
eligible  for  medical  assistance  under  the 
SUte's  plan  under  this  title,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  size  of  financial  operating  defi- 
cits, 

"(ill)  develop  an  affirmative  action  plan  to 
provide  for  minority  employment  opportu- 
nities in  the  management  and  medical  pro- 
fessional staff  levels, 

"(iv)  submit  periodic  reports,  certified  by 
the  authorized  governing  board  of  the  facili- 
ty, to  the  State  concerning  services  provided 
through  multi-institutional  arrangements 
with  other  health  facilities  (including  any 
such  arrangement  with  a  hospital  affiliated 
primary  care  center  described  in  section  328 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act),  and 

"(V)  apply  amounts  received  under  such  a 
grant  only  to  accrued  debt  of  the  facility,  to 
expenses  necessary  to  modify  or  restructure 
health  services  delivery  In  conforming  with 
the  local  health  systems  plan,  to  the  provi- 
sion of  other  appropriate  managerial  techni- 
cal assistance,  to  the  cost  of  retraining  per- 
sonnel affected  by  any  discontinuance  of 
services,  or  to  development  or  operation  of  a 
computerized  bill  payment  and  collection 
system. 

"(3)  Grants  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Stat*  may  determine,  in  accordance  with 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  and  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate 
for  State  administration  of  such  grants. 

"(4)  Subject  to  subsection  (c).  the  amount 
of  any  grant  under  this  section  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  State,  but  In  no  case  may 
the  amount  paid  with  respect  to  any  service 
provided  exceed  the  amount  which  could 
otherwise  be  paid  to  the  medical  care  facili- 
ty for  the  provision  of  such  service  to  an  in- 
dividual eligible  for  benefite  under  the 
SUte's  plan  under  this  title. 

"(cXl)  Each  SUte  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary, at  such  time  and  In  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  may  require,  an  application  for  an 
allocation  of  funds  under  this  section. 

"(2KA)  In  his  discretion  and  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  needs  of  financially 
distressed  medical  care  facilities  demon- 
strated in  the  applications  of  the  SUtes.  the 
Secretary  shall  allocate  to  each  SUte  which 
has  submitted  such  an  application  an  equi- 
Uble  proportion  of  the  fiscal  year  allocation 
limiUtion  for  that  fiscal  year  esUblished 
under  paragraph  (3). 

"(B)  The  amount  of  an  allocation  to  a 
SUte  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  the  expendi- 
tures by  the  SUte  (and  local  governments 
therein),  other  than  under  this  section,  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  assistance  of  financially 
distressed  medical  care  facilities  is  less  than 
the  amount  of  such  assistance  provided  In 
fiscal  year  1981. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  the 
fiscal  year  allocation  llmiUtion  for  fiscal 


year  1982  is  $250,000,000.  and  the  fiscal  year 
llmiUtion  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984  is  $300,000,000.  and  the  fiscal  year  allo- 
cation limiUtion  for  subsequent  fiscal  years 
is  zero. 

"(dXlMA)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  a  Medical  Care  Facilities 
Protection  Board  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  Board),  to  be 
composed  of  six  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary.  Two  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  represenutlves  of  the  health 
services  industry  (public  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate) who  are  experts  In  the  delivery  and  fi- 
nancing of  health  services.  Two  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  consumer  represenutlves 
who  are  not  providers  of  health  care.  One 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  Federal, 
SUte.  or  local  governmental  employee  who 
shall  serve  as  a  governmental  representa- 
tive. One  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  a 
member  of  a  union  which  represents  hospi- 
tal employees. 

"(B)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
The  SecreUry  shall  appoint  one  member  of 
the  Board  to  serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 
"(2)  The  Board  shall— 
"(A)  provide  advice  to  the  Secretary  jmd 
in  general  furnish  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams under  this  section  (Including  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  appropriate  level 
of  grant  funding  of  SUtes); 

"(B)  continually  monitor,  study,  and 
review  this  section  and  its  administration 
with  a  view  to  (1)  determining  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  effectively,  efficiently,  and  eco- 
nomically achieving  its  purposes.  (II)  identi- 
fying and  recommending  to  the  SecreUry 
and  Congress  changes  in  this  section  and  its 
administration  needed  to  achieve  its  pur- 
pose, and  (Hi)  developing  and  recommending 
management  and  proven  strategies  for  fi- 
nancially distressed  medical  care  facilities; 
and 

"(C)  annually  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  this  section 
and  include  any  recommendations  for  legis- 
lative changes  in  or  affecting  this  section. 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the 
Board  with  such  staff  and  information  (in- 
cluding daU  and  cost  reports)  pertaining  to 
the  functions  of  the  Board  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  duties,  and  shall  ap- 
point (with  the  approval  of  the  Board)  an 
executive  director  for  the  Board. 
"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
"(1)  The  term  'medical  care  facility' 
means— 

"(A)  a  non-Federal,  public,  or  private  non- 
profit hospital,  or 

"(B)  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  commu- 
nity health  center  (as  defined  in  section 
330(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act). 

"(2)  The  term  'uncompensated  <»re' 
means,  with  respect  to  a  facility,  the  provi- 
sion of  health  services  to  an  individual  who 
is  not  eligible  for  benefits  or  assistance 
under  title  XVIII  of  this  Act  or  the  State's 
plan  under  this  title  and  who  has  no  health 
insurance  which  provides  coverage  with  re- 
spect to  the  provision  of  such  services  by 
the  facility. 

"(3)  The  term  "health  services'  means 
emergency  medical  care  services,  nonelec- 
tive  inpatient  services,  prenatal  and  obstet- 
rical care,  pediatric  care,  and  other  health- 
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related  services  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(4)  The  term  'undocumented  alien' 
means  an  alien  who  is  in  the  United  SUtes 
In  violation  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.". 

(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  medical  assistance  provided  in  cal- 
endar quarters  beginning  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981.  and  before  September  30.  1984. 

(2)  In  case  of  a  SUte  plan  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  determines  requires  SUte 
legislation  in  order  for  the  plan  to  meet  the 
additional  requirement  imposed  by  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a),  the 
SUte  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  failing  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  such  title 
solely  on  the  basis  of  iU  failure  to  meet  this 
additional  requirement  before  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  quarter  beginning  after 
the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
SUte  legislature  that  begins  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

INCLUSION  OF  BAD  DEBTS  IN  MEDICARE 
REIMBURSEMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1861(v)(l)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(vKl))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (J))"  in  subparagraph  (A)(i) 
after  "will  not  be  borne  by  individuals  not 
so  covered,  and",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (I)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(J)  In  the  case  of  a  hospiUl.  the  reason- 
able cost  of  services  provided  shall  include  a 
share  of  bad  debts  incurred  in  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  hospital  proportional  to 
the  proportion  of  the  services  of  the  hospi- 
tal which  are  paid  for  under  the  insurance 
programs  under  this  title.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  cost  accounting  periods 
beginning  on  or  after  October  1.  1981.* 


THE  B-1  IS  A  BUMMER 

(Mr.  WEAViilK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneotis 
matter.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  many  of  our  military  budget 
funds  are  not  spent  on  the  best  things 
to  further  the  defense  of  our  country. 
So  I  was  most  interested  today  to  read 
in  the  Washington  Post  a  column  by 
Admiral  Turner,  former  Director  of 
the  CIA.  These  remarks  by  Admiral 
Turner  reflect  my  thinking,  and  out  of 
which  the  reasons  I  voted  as  I  do  on 
military  budgets.  I  incorporate  them 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  B1  Is  a  Bummer 
(By  Stansfield  Turner) 

If  the  military  received  the  green  light 
and  all  the  money  it  needed  for  the  Bl  and 
another  giant  aircraft  carrier  today,  it 
would  be  five  to  six  years  before  we  saw  the 
Bl  and  seven  to  10  years  before  the  carrier 
could  respond  to  an  operational  order.  We 
are  making  these  budget  decisions  not  for 
today,  but  for  10.  20,  even  40  years  from 
today.  We  can't  let  ourselves  be  emotionally 
tied  to  the  past  or  lack  the  vision  for  what 
we  will  need  militarily  from  1985  through 
2020— the  useful  life  of  these  systems.  We 


must  have  the  courage  to  be  bold  and  act  on 
the  hard  evidence  of  where  military  weap- 
onry is  tending.  If  we  are  to  remain  strong 
and  buUd  the  kind  of  military  we  will  need 
In  the  coming  years,  we  must  begin  to 
modify  the  kind  of  aircraft  and  aircraft  car- 
riers we  build  today  in  rather  dramatic 
ways. 

The  manned  bomber,  be  it  a  Bl  or  a  carri- 
er-based aircraft,  is  designed  to  penetrate 
the  enemy's  defenses  and  deliver  a  weapon 
close  to  a  target.  However,  this  tactic  is 
l>elng  made  obsolete  today  by  technology 
that  enables  the  enemy  to  better  defend 
against  bombers.  Satellite  sensors  can  pick 
up  daU.  which  in  turn  can  be  rapidly  prcx:- 
essed  and  then  sent  around  the  world  in- 
stantaneously by  digital  daU  transmission. 
The  result  will  be  near-assured  detection  of 
the  bomber  as  it  penetrates  enemy  defenses, 
the  immediate  calculation  of  how  to  inter- 
cept it  and  the  dispatch  of  smart  guided 
missiles  to  pursue  it  relentlessly  to  destruc- 
tion. 

The  technologies  we  are  counting  on  to 
help  us  defend  our  bombers  are  lagging  way 
t>ehind.  The  newly  disclosed  Stealth  tech- 
nology may  extend  the  aircraft's  ability  to 
penetrate.  It  is  too  early  to  judge  just  what 
operational  applications  Stealth  will  have. 
But  this  uncertainty  raises  the  question  of 
whether  we  would  want  to  use  manned  pen- 
etrating aircraft  even  if  their  vulnerability 
were  reduced. 

Technical  sensors  can  also  be  used  to 
detect  the  targeU  we  want  to  attack,  wheth- 
er they  are  fixed  or  moving.  The  same  proc- 
essing and  daU  relay  can  provide  that  daU 
to  a  command  center  far  from  the  battle- 
field, where  it  can  be  evaluated  more  accu- 
rately and  more  dispassionately  than  it  can 
by  pUots  whose  missions  and  skins  are  on 
the  line.  The  daU  flow  from  the  command 
center  can  then  direct  a  weapon  to  be 
launched  from  well  outside  the  battle  zone 
and  can  control  that  weapon  precisely  to  Its 
target. 

It  is  a  long  and  proud  tradition  to  place  a 
man  in  an  aircraft  over  the  target.  But  it  is 
a  dying  tradition,  and  pride  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  doing  the  job  better  and 
more  safely.  The  risks  to  the  pilot  are  un- 
reasonable, and  the  prot>ability  of  hitting 
the  target  less  than  with  a  remotely  con- 
trolled system. 

We  will  still  need  bombers.  But  without 
the  requirement  for  large,  complex  aircraft 
that  can  penetrate  sophisticated  defenses,  a 
standoff  variety  can  be  built  smaller  and 
more  simply,  and  we  will  be  able  to  afford 
more  of  them. 

The  giant  aircraft  carrier,  not  only  its 
penetrating  boml)er.  is  also  a  dying  breed. 
At  $3.5  billion  for  one  ship— no  aircraft— it 
is  too  expensive.  At  100.000  tons  and  1,000 
feet  in  length,  it's  a  sitting  duck.  With  the 
fleet  limited  to  a  total  of  12  or  13,  they  must 
be  carefully  rationed,  so  often  they  are  not 
whert  we  would  like  them  to  be.  Like  the 
manned  bomber,  the  trends  of  technology 
are  all  making  the  giant  aircraft  carrier  ob- 
solete. 

The  extant  cruise  missile  will  permit  carri- 
er planes  to  also  stand  off  and  fire  at  a  dis- 
tant target.  The  V/STOL,  now  being  used 
extensively  by  the  Marines  and  the  Soviets, 
is  also  a  reality.  Between  the  cruise  missile. 
V/STOL  and  the  technology  that  helps 
each  do  its  job.  the  aircraft  carrier  too  can 
shrink  in  size  and  cost,  and  many  more 
ships  can  become  carriers  of  at  least  a  few 
aircraft. 

If  we  proceed  with  the  giant  aircraft  carri- 
er and  the  Bl  over  the  years  ahead,  when 


the  trends  of  technology  are  strongly 
against  them,  we  will  find  ourselves  poorer 
both  In  treasure  and  in  defense.  We  will 
have  neither  the  funds  nor  the  motivation 
to  pursue  the  coming  alternative  systems  as 
vigorously  as  we  must.  We  will  feel  safe  be- 
cause, if  the  chips  are  ever  down,  military 
commanders  will  withhold  carriers  from 
zones  of  high  threat  and  curtail  use  of  Bis 
near  the  big,  important,  well-defended  tar- 
gets. The  dollar  cost,  the  blow  to  the  na- 
tion's prestige  and  the  loss  to  our  total  mili- 
tary inventory  would  be  just  too  great  to 
risk  losing  even  one  carrier  or  a  few  Bis. 

Above  all.  we  must  avoid  becoming  em- 
broiled In  all  the  detailed  argumenU  about 
the  qualiltles  of  these  two  systems.  Their 
qualities,  as  exceptional  as  they  may  be.  are 
not  bargains  if  they  exceed  our  needs— if  we 
can  do  the  same  job  better  for  less.  Our 
focus  must  be  on  the  end  product.  Can  they 
do  what  needs  to  be  done  better  than  other 
systems? 

The  evidence  clearly  says  no.  Technol- 
ogies to  defeat  the  Bl  and  the  supercarrier 
are  outdistancing  technologies  that  can  be 
used  to  defend  them.  And  new  technology 
offers  far  better  alternatives. 

In  1868.  the  USS  Wampanoag  was  a 
steam-driven  warship  that  could  go  twice  as 
fast  as  any  sailing  warship  afloat,  and.  be- 
cause it  was  propelled  by  a  steam  engine,  it 
was  not  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  the  wind 
It  surely  was  a  naval  tactician's  dream.  Un- 
fortunately, naval  officers  did  not  see  it 
that  way.  Instinctively,  they  rejected  it  as 
something  too  revolutionary,  decrying  its 
profound  differences  from  ships  in  use  at 
the  time,  not  its  performance.  It  was 
averred  that  If  sailors  did  not  have  to  climb 
the  rigging  in  wind  and  storm,  they  would 
grow  soft  and  would  pale  in  the  face  of 
battle!  In  1869.  the  Navy  dropped  Wampan- 
oag from  the  fleet.  Another  ship  of  its  equal 
was  not  commissioned  for  almost  30  years. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  the  country  to  rec- 
ognize that  Wampanoag  was  the  wave  of 
the  future  and  that  the  beloved  and  battle- 
tested  sailing  ship  was  an  anachronism.  We 
cannot  today  afford  to  remain  sentimental- 
ly attached  to  manned,  penetrating  bombers 
and  to  large  ships  of  any  description  for 
their  own  sake.  Both  are  just  too  vulner- 
able, and  growing  more  so  by  the  day. 

There  is  an  understandable  national  con- 
cern that  we  are  not  keeping  up  with  the 
SovieU  in  military  competition.  We  will  cer- 
tainly have  to  spend  more  on  defense  to  cor- 
rect that.  But,  more  Important,  we  must 
spend  it  with  all  the  leverage  our  advanced 
technological  base  and  our  inherent  ingenu- 
ity will  give  us. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  (xinsent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SoLOMOH)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoRRADA)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  CoRRADA.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Stokes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Solomon)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lee.  i 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Michel,  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoRRADA)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  | 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  2166.  An  act  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  extend  cer- 
tain authorities  relating  to  the  international 
energy  program. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.     CORRADA.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at   11   o'clock  and  31   minutes 
p.m.),   under   its   previous   order,   the 
House      adjourned      until      Tuesday 
March  17,  1981.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

794.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation,  and  to  increase 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

795.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Research.  Development 
and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of  the 
proposed  conversion  to  contractor  perform- 
ance of  the  commissary  shelf-stocking  and 
custodial  services  function  at  Seymour- 
Johnson  Air  Force  Base.  N.C..  pursuant  to 
section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


796.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  statement  de- 
scribing a  proposed  transaction  exceeding 
$100  million  with  the  Government  of  Israel 
pursuant  to  section  2(b)<3)(i)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

797.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  for 
fiscal  year  1980.  pursuant  to  sections 
1059(a)(2)  and  121(f)  of  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

798.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  fol- 
lowup  report  on  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors. U.S.  Naval  Academy  on  its  meetings  of 
September  27.  1978.  and  September  26.  1979, 
pursuant  to  section  6(b)  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

799.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Commission's  activities  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1980,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

800.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a 
report  on  health  care  for  veterans  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  pursuant  to 
section  8(a)  of  Public  Law  95-520.  as  amend- 
ed (94  Stat.  1053);  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

801.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security,  transmit- 
ting the  final  report  of  the  Commission, 
pursuant  to  section  361  of  Public  Law  95- 
216:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

802.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al erf  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  reviewing  the  Federal  workers'  com- 
pensation cases  on  the  Department  of 
Labor's  long-term  disability  rolls  (HRD-81- 
19.  March  9,  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations,  Education 
and  Labor.  Ways  and  Means,  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  2515.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  certain  soil  and  water 
conservation  expenditures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 

H.R.  2516.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
existing  sus(>ension  of  duty  on  wood  excelsi- 
or; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 

H.R.  2517.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  cultural 
tradition  of  the  Pacific  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  by  allowing 
the  possession  of  betel  nut  for  personal  use 
by  residents  of  such  territories  and  posses- 
sions: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  2518.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  to  provide  for  removal  by 
recall  of  certain  elected  officials,  and  to  au- 


thorize Initiatives  and  referendums;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2519.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  Guam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Vetersins'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  AuCom, 
Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Beilen- 
soN.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bowen, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Chap- 
pie. Mr.  CoELHo,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  English,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Pindley, 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. Mr.  Ginn.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
GUNDERSON,  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr.  Hage- 
dorn.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Kasten- 

MEIER,    Mr.     KiLDEE.    Mr.    KOGOVSEK, 

Mr.    Marlenee,    Mr.    McClory,   Ms. 
MiKULSKi.  Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY.  Mr.  MoTTL.  Mr.   Murphy.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford.  Mr.   Richmond.  Mr.   Rinaldo, 
Mr.      Roth,      Mr.      Scheuer.     Mrs. 
Schneider,      Mr.      Shumway,      Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
VoLKMER,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Wirth,  and  Mr.  Yatron): 
H.  Con.  Res.  92.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
the    continuing    r>ermanent    conversion    of 
productive  agricultural  lands  to  nonagricul- 
tural  uses:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  93.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  should  issue  a  postage 
stamp  to  honor  Dr.  Marie  Zakrzewska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

21.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  restrictive  emi- 
gration policies  of  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


UM 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  2520.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 
F.  Lenkersdorf ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  McCURDY: 
H.R.  2521.  A  bill  to  remove  certain  lands 
from     the     Wichita     Mountains     Wildlife 
Refuge,   Okla.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  146:  Mr.  Railsback. 

H.R.  747:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 
Mr.  Carman.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
CoELHO.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Danielson.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Ertel.  Mr.  Fary. 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Guyer.  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Hollenbeck.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Ireland,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Moffett.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
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Ottincer.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  I»epper.  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond. Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  St 
Germain.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  SuNiA.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  and  Mr. 
Biaggi. 

H.R.  748:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Bowen,  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 
Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Danielson. 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Downey. 
Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Guar- 
ini. Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Kocov- 
sek.  Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Lehman.  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  LuNDiNE.  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Moffett.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs.  Schroe- 


der. Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1005:  Mr.  Rousselot. 

H.R.  1529:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  2262:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  2385:  Mr.  Kemp. 

H.  Con.  Res.  73:  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Couh- 
TER.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Stanccland.  Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.  Wampler.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr..  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Ralph 
M.  Hall.  Mrs.  Snowe.  Mr.  E>ornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Kiloee.  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  E>orcah  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Fary.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  McHuch.  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Rangel.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Seiberling.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  and  Mr.  Frank. 
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THE  CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL 
OP  HONOR 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GBORCIA 
n»  THS  HOUSE  OF  RIPRKSDJTATIVKS 

Friday.  March  13.  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
have  been  getting  quite  a  bit  of  Hak 
lately  because  of  my  stand  opposing 
the  assignment  of  women  to  the  mili- 
tary academies.  Quite  recently,  the 
significance  of  that  stand  was  brought 
home  to  me  when  a  Special  Forces 
Green  Beret  Sgt.  Brian  O'Connor, 
stopped  by  my  office  for  a  visit.  Brian 
is  now  medically  retired  from  the 
Green  Berets  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  It  is 
thanks  to  him  that  Sgt.  Roy  Bena- 
vldes  recently  became  President  Rea- 
gan's first  recipient  of  the  Nation's 
highest  award  for  valor— The  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor. 

Probably  the  extent  of  Brian  O'Con- 
nor's own  story  will  never  be  told. 
However,  it  does  not  take  much  to 
note  the  pain  and  suffering  this  man 
endures  carrying  shrapnel  in  his  knees 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  I  wonder  how 
many  parents  today  would  want  their 
daughters  to  suffer  so. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  story.  There 
were  Green  Beret  camps  that  for  up  to 
7  months  of  the  year  were  underwater 
In  the  delta  region  of  South  Vietnam. 
Rats  and  other  vermin  ran  over  the 
bodies  of  these  men  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  But  these  men.  known  by 
the  immortal  designation  as  America's 
best,  did  not  falter.  Out  they  came 
from  such  desolate  outposts  to  inter- 
dict the  terrorist  Vietcong,  so  innocent 
villagers,  women  and  children,  would 
not  become  the  innocent  slaughtered. 

To  suffer  such  privations;  to  be  en- 
gaged in  mortal  combat;  to  be  wound- 
ed eight  times  as  Sergeant  Benavidez 
was  in  one  battle;  this  is  not  the  job  of 
an  American  or  any  other  woman. 

As  a  former  Navy  doctor  and  physi- 
cian, I  know  the  abilities  and  limita- 
tions of  women  better  than  the  aver- 
age person.  And  yet  the  flak  does  not 
cease,  simply  because  I  do  now  want, 
and  have  introduced  legislation,  that 
women  do  not  belong  at  our  service 
academies.  The  purpose  of  the  acade- 
mies is  to  train  individuals  for  combat. 
Whether  air.  ground,  or  sea.  that  is 
the  job  of  a  man. 

This  does  not  in  any  way  degrade 
the  role  of  women  in  the  military.  We 
know  those  brave  girls  in  Indian  white 
who  gave  their  lives  as  nurses  for  the 
wounded,  when  the  enemy  chose  to 
make  the  red  cross  of  mercy  the  target 
of  their  mortars  or  artillery.  God  bless 


those  angels  of  mercy  who  gave  their 
lives. 

But  they  were  behind  the  lines. 
They  were  not,  as  they  were  when  we 
mobilized  soldiers  in  Korea,  after  the 
tree  cutting  Incident,  next  to  the 
combat  soldier  in  the  frontlines.  It  was 
there  that  things  went  very  poorly  due 
to  the  fact  that  combat  soldiers  were 
so  busy  protecting  lady  soldiers,  that 
their  mission  became  impaired. 

And  so  it  was  back  on  February  24  of 
this  year,  that  Sgt.  Roy  Benavidez  was 
rewarded  for  his  gallantry.  It  was  a 
mixture  of  faith  in  God  and  love  of 
fellow  man  that  prompted  his  action, 
and  the  less  heralded  self-sacrifice  of 
Brian  O'Connor.  They  were  the  center 
of  heroism  and  gallantry  on  that  day. 
as  others  were,  who  also  served.  They 
were  there  as  men,  so  their  female 
counterparts,  as  has  always  been  the 
case  down  through  the  ages,  the 
center  of  love  back  home  •  •  •  while 
brave  men  served,  and  died. 

The  story  of  Roy  P.  Benavidez  and 
Brian  O'Connor,  by  Mary  Barrineau 
of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  as  carried 
in  the  February  22,  1981.  edition  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  Adver- 
tiser follows: 
Texah  To  Receive  Medal— 13  Years  Late 
Dallas.— When  some  Army  veterans  con- 
tacted Brian  O'Connor,  last  year  at  his 
home  in  the  Fiji  Islands  to  ask  about  the 
man  who  had  saved  his  life  13  years  ago  in 
Vietnam,  O'Connor  couldn't  believe  the 
man  was  alive. 

'Last  time  I  saw  him.  he  was  floating  in 
his  own  blood."  said  O'Connor. 

O'Connor  didn't  want  to  talk  about  that 
horrible  day.  May  2.  1968.  when  he  and  M 
other  reconnaissance- team  members  were 
trapped  by  heavy  enemy  fire  in  a  dense 
jungle  near  Loc  Nlnh. 

The  veterans  gave  him  an  El  Campo.  Tex., 
phone  number. 

O'Connor  called  the  number  and  found 
himself  speaking  to  retired  Army  Master 
Sgt.  Roy  P.  Benavidez.  who  saved  the  lives 
of  O'Connor  and  at  least  seven  other  men 
that  day. 

Benavidez  had  thought  that  O'Connor 
was  dead  and  O'Connor  had  thought  that 
Benavidez  was  dead. 

"We  spent  $100  or  $150  on  the  phone  call 
before  we  were  even  able  to  say  anything." 
said  Benavidez  as  he  recalled  his  conversa- 
tion with  O'Connor.  "It  was  just  a  little 
bitty  squeak  coming  out  of  our  throats." 

O'Connors  testimony  resulted  in  the 
awarding  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  na- 
tions  highest  military  decoration,  to  Bena- 
videz for  "extremely  valorous  actions  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  odds." 

Benavidez.  now  45,  was  awarded  the  mili- 
tary's second  highest  honor,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  in  1968.  He  had  been 
rejected  for  the  Medal  of  Honor  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff  because  of  insufficient 
evidence  to  make  a  decision.  But  with 
O'Connor's  testimony,  the  Joint  Chiefs  ap- 
proved the  award  last  sunmier. 


President  Reagan  will  present  the  medal 
to  Benavidez  on  Tuesday  in  a  ceremony  at 
the  Pentagon.  He  will  leave  El  Campo. 
about  60  miles  southwest  of  Houston,  today 
for  Washington  with  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren. Benavidez.  who  was  retired  in  1976  as 
a  result  of  combat- related  injuries,  will  be 
the  first  to  be  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor 
during  the  Reagan  administration. 

Some  old  Army  friends  of  Benavidez  had 
persisted  in  trying  to  get  him  the  award. 
They  finally  found  O'Connor  living  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 

According  to  the  citation  accompanying 
the  award,  on  the  morning  of  May  2.  1968.  a 
12-man  Special  Forces  reconnaissance  team 
was  ferried  by  helicopters  into  an  area  that 
was  routinely  patroled  by  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers  to  gather  intelligence  about  enemy 
activity.  Soon  after  they  landed,  the  team 
came  under  heavy  enemy  fire. 

Three  helicopters  were  called  in  to  rescue 
the  team  but  were  unable  to  land  due  to 
enemy  small-arms  and  antiaircraft  fire.  Ben- 
avidez. then  a  staff  sergeant,  was  at  an  oper- 
ations base  in  Loc  Ninh  monitoring  the  op- 
eration when  the  helicopters  returned. 

He  voluntarily  boarded  a  returning  heli- 
copter to  aid  in  still  another  rescue  attempt. 
Realizing  that  all  of  the  team  members 
were  either  dead  or  wounded  and  unable  to 
move  to  a  new  pickup  zone.  Benavidez 
jumped  from  the  hovering  aircraft  and  ran 
about  50  yards  under  small-arms  fire  to  the 
team. 

"I  just  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
jumped  into  the  helicopter  and  then  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  and  jumped  out. "  Ben- 
avidez said  last  week.  'I  guess  it  was  just  a 
gut  feeling.  I  guess  the  good  Lord  just  said 
today  is  your  day."  Despite  being  wounded 
in  the  leg.  face  and  head,  he  took  charge 
and  directed  the  rescue  effort,  throwing 
smoke  canisters  to  direct  the  helicopter  to 
the  team's  position.  He  then  provided  pro- 
tective fire  by  running  alongside  the  air- 
craft as  it  moved  to  pick  up  the  remaining 
team  members. 

As  enemy  fire  Increased.  Benavidez  hur- 
ried, to  recover  the  dead  team  leaders  body 
and  his  classified  documents.  When  he 
reached  the  body.  Benavidez  was  wounded 
severely  in  the  abdomen  by  small-arms  fire 
and  in  the  back  by  grenade  fragments. 

At  nearly  the  same  moment,  the  helicop- 
ter pilot  was  mortally  wounded  and  his  craft 
crashed. 

Although  by  now  in  extremely  serious 
condition.  Benavidez  made  his  way  back  to 
the  wreckage,  helped  the  wounded  out  and 
gathered  them  into  a  defensive  perimeter. 

With  enemy  automatic  weaE>ons  and  gre- 
nade fire  increasing,  he  moved  around  the 
perimeter  distributing  water  and  ammuni- 
tion to  the  weary  men  and  urging  them  to 
fight.  Benavidez  then  began  calling  in  tacti- 
cal air  strikes  and  directing  the  fire  of  sur- 
rounding gunships. 

While  administering  first  aid  to  a  wound- 
ed team  member,  he  was  wounded  again  in 
the  thigh  just  as  another  rescue  helicopter 
landed.  Benavidez  continued  to  aid  in  the 
rescue,  carrying  the  wounded  men  to  the 
aircraft. 

On  his  second  trip  with  the  wounded,  he 
was  clubbed  from  behind  by  an  enemy  sol- 
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dier.  In  the  ensuing  hand-to-hand  combat, 
he  suffered  more  wounds  on  his  head  and 
arms  before  killing  his  adversary. 

Upon  reaching  the  aircraft,  Benavidez 
spotted  and  killed  two  enemy  soldiers  who 
were  rushing  the  helicopter  from  an  angle 
that  prevented  the  door  gunner  from  firing 
at  them. 

With  little  strength  remaining,  he  made 
one  last  trip  to  the  perimeter  to  ensure  that 
all  classified  material  had  been  collected 
and  destroyed  and  to  bring  in  the  last  of  the 
wounded  Americans.  Only  then.  In  extreme- 
ly serious  condition  from  many  wounds  and 
loss  of  blood,  did  he  allow  himself  to  be 
pulled  into  the  rescue  helicopter. 

"Sgt.  Benavidez'  gallant  choice  to  join  vol- 
untarily his  comrades  who  were  in  critical 
straits,  to  expose  himself  constantly  to  with- 
ering enemy  fire,  and  his  refusal  to  be 
stopped  despite  numerous  severe  wounds, 
saved  the  lives  of  at  least  eight  men."  the  ci- 
tation reads.  "His  fearless  personal  leader- 
ship, tenacious  devotion  to  duty  and  ex- 
tremely valorous  actions  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds  were  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  military  service, 
and  reflect  the  utmost  credit  on  him  and 
the  United  States  Army." 

Benavidez  said  he  was  not  bitter  about  the 
delay  in  receiving  the  award.  "I'm  sorry  it's 
taken  this  long,  but  I  know  the  military  had 
a  very  tough  decision  to  make.  .  .  .  They 
should  be  given  a  lot  of  credit."  • 


LOWENSTEIN  TESTIMONIAL 
DINNER 


Th.s    -bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insen.ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


UM 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  13.  1981 

•  Mr.     McCLOSKEY.     Mr.    Speaker, 
this  Saturday  will  stir  the  conscience 
of  many  of  u.«;  when  we  remember  that 
1  year  ago  our  friend  and  former  col- 
league,  Allard   Lowenstein,   was  shot 
and  killed  by  an  insane  man  with  a 
handgun  in  his  own  office.  In  honor  of 
Al,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the 
following  testimonial  from  a  dinner  in 
1973,    by    the    renowned    author    and 
journalist,     David     Halberstam.     The 
tragic    irony    is    that    David    Halber- 
stam's  own   brother,   the  well-known 
Washington   doctor,   Michael   Halber- 
stam, was  also  shot  and  killed  this 
year,  by  a  robber  with  a  handgun  in 
his  own  home.  To  twist  the  irony  fur- 
ther,  1  week  before  his  murder,  Mi- 
chael Halberstam  made  a  public  state- 
ment on  public  radio  condemning  the 
murder  of  Al  Lowenstein  and  urging 
the   passage   of   responsible   handgun 
controls.      Handgtm     murders     have 
become   an   epidemic   in   our  society. 
Our  best  and  brightest  are  not  exempt 
from  senseless  tragedy.  Each  Member 
of  Congress  who  opposes  responsible 
handgun  controls  should  consider  the 
vulnerability    of    their    own    friends, 
families,  and  themselves.  I  urge  them 
to  join  their  colleagues  who  oppose 
senseless  murder  and  who  support  re- 
sponsible handgun  control. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Remarks  by  David  Halberstam 
First,  this  is  absolutely  the  most  extraor- 
dinary political  meeting  that  I've  ever  been 
to,  because  Allard  Lowenstein  is  here  on 
time. 

I,  like  many  others,  take  pleasure  from 
the  diversity  of  us  here  tonight— a  sense  of 
the  resurgence,  the  resilience  of  the  kinds  of 
things  we  believe  in— as  exemplified  by  the 
fact  that  Andy  Young  is  here  and  is  going  to 
be  a  congressman  who  will  take  some  of  the 
torches  that  Allard  passed  on. 

I  think  we  are  drawn  to  Allard  In  many 
ways,  among  others— and  perhaps  in  my 
case  principally— because  he  has  that  most 
unique  quality  for  a  politician  or  for  any- 
body, and  that  is  the  quality  to  evoke  in 
other  people  and  in  the  people  who  touch 
his  life  the  capacity  and  the  desire  to  be 
better,  to  act  on  a  higher  ethical  plane,  and 
to  make  more  of  themselves  and  of  their 
lives.  I  think  he  did  this,  and  he  touched 
many  of  our  lives. 

I  know  he  did  in  my  life.  I  think,  in  the 
late  sixties,  that  my  reporting  on  Vietnam 
and  what  it  meant  became  better  because  Al 
in  a  way  challenged  us— challenged  us  to  act 
upon  what  we  believed.  I  think  we  are 
better,  and  I  think  that  all  of  us  here  are 
beholden  to  the  degree  that  when  the  histo- 
ry of  this  decade  is  written,  fifty  years  from 
now.  and  people  wUl  say.  "Did  you  stand  on 
the  sidelines?"  and  "What  did  you  do?  "—to 
the  degree  that  we  did  act,  to  the  degree 
that  we  were  not  good  Germans,  to  the 
degree  that  we  can  now,  as  the  war  comes  to 
an  end,  live  with  ourselves,  and  live  with  our 
participation  in  the  processes— for  this  in 
particular.  I  think,  we  owe  a  very,  very  spe- 
cial debt  of  gratitude  to  Al  Lowenstein.  And 
I  know  that  this  is  why  we  are  here  tonight, 
because  we  feel  an  obligation  to  him.  that 
he  made  us  better,  and  he  made  us  able  to 
live  with  ourselves,  a  very  important  thing. 

And  I  think  a  hundred  years  from  now. 
when  they  write  again  the  history  of  this 
time,  they  will  have  long  forgotten  the 
people  who  gerrymandered  him  out  of  his 
first  district,  and  I  don't  think  the  name 
Rooney  will  be  remembered.  But  I  think 
that  what  Al  did  and  what  he  stood  for.  in  a 
democratic  society,  in  leading  an  honorable 
democratic  rebellion  against  a  cruel  and  un- 
principled and  barbaric  war,  will  stand,  and 
that  they  will  trace  the  peace  that  is  begin- 
ning now  to  the  rebellion  that  he  led  in  late 
nineteen-sixty-seven.  when  everybody  else 
was  willing  to  stand  on  the  sidelines. 

So  I  am  here,  really,  like  the  rest  of  you. 
to  say  thank  you.  God  bless  you.  for  making 
us  able  to  live  with  ourselves.  Thank  you 
very  much.* 


UNITED  STATE-WESTERN  EURO- 
PEAN RELATIONS:  DILEMMAS 
AND  CHALLENGES 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Friday,  March  13.  1981 
HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  paper  on  United 
States-Western  European  relations, 
prepared  by  Stanley  R.  Sloan.  Special- 
ist, United  States-Alliance  Relations 
with  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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This  paper  was  presented  at  a  joint 
public  hearing  of  the  committees  for 
foreign  affairs  and  for  defense  of  the 
Second  Chamber  (Lower  House)  of  the 
Dutch  Parliament  on  March  6,  1981. 
Although  the  views  expressed  were  his 
own,  Mr.  Sloan  presented  an  American 
perspective  on  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  alliance  in  the  coining  months 
and  years. 

Api}earing  with  Mr.  Sloan  were  sev- 
eral notable  Ehiropean  observers  of 
United  States- Western  European  rela- 
tions: Theo  Sommer,  editor  of  the  well- 
known  West  German  daily  Die  Zeit; 
Thierry  de  Montbrial.  director  of  the 
French  Institute  of  International  Re- 
lations; G.  J.  B.  Hilterman.  a  respected 
Dutch  television  commentator;  and  H. 
de  Lange,  from  the  Groningen  Pole- 
mological  Institute  (the  Netherlands). 

I  welcome  the  efforts  on  the  part  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  Dutch  Parlia- 
ment to  examine  critical  issues  con- 
fronting the  alliance  and  believe  that 
such  efforts  help  increase  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  all  NATO  allies. 

A  slightly  shortened  version  of  Mr. 
Sloan's  statement  follows: 

The  Atlahtic  Alliance  in  1981:  Coktuiuii* 
AMD  Change 

Over  the  last  25  years,  it  has  become  com- 
monplace to  say  the  U^.-European  rela- 
tions are  in  a  state  of  crisis.  Time  and  time 
again,  prophets  of  doom  have  forecast  the 
demise  of  the  alliance.  Time  and  time  again, 
they  have  been  proven  wrong. 

In  fact,  as  we  look  at  this  years  crisis,  it  is 
worthwhile  asking  why— if  the  alliance  has 
been  through  so  many  crises— it  remains 
alive.  If  not  totally  well,  today. 

My  answer  is  that  first,  there  has  been 
and  remains  a  large  reservoir  of  common  in- 
terests among  NATO  members.  We  still 
share  vitally  important  values  and  objec- 
tives: faith  in  pluralistic  Western-style  de- 
mocracy; support  for  equitable  and  comfias- 
sionate  social  structures:  respect  for  individ- 
ual liberty:  and  defense  of  human  rights. 
Furthermore,  our  economic  futures  are  vir- 
tually inseparable.  We  may.  from  time  to 
time,  rank  the  relative  importance  of  these 
ties  somewhat  differently.  But  by  and  large, 
these  ties  continue  to  bind  us  together. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  during  the  great 
depression,  told  tne  American  people  that 
they  had  "nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself." 
Today,  as  then,  we  all  know  that  there  is 
more  to  fear  than  fear  itself.  But  our  differ- 
ing approaches  to  what  we  should  fear  most 
continually  tend  to  divide  us. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  clue  to 
the  survival  of  the  Alliance.  When,  in  the 
past,  our  differing  fears  have  pulled  us 
apart,  we  have  managed  to  accommodate 
those  differences.  We  have  managed  to  find 
ways  to  keep  the  alliance  intact  even  when 
we  have  not  been  able  to  reconcile  complete- 
ly our  differing  threat  perceptions. 

Finally,  it  is  a  fact  that  no  alternative  for- 
mula has  yet  promised  a  more  credible  guar- 
antee for  the  security  of  the  West.  I  think 
that  the  burden  of  proof  remains  on  those 
who  believe  that  new  formulas  could  make 
as  substantial  a  contribution  to  Western  se- 
curity. East-West  peace  and  internal  West- 
em  stability  as  does  the  Atlantic  alliance. 
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Ag&inst  this  background.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  today's  major  alliance  issues 
can  be  seen  in  terms  of  three  dilemmas. 

THE  FIRST  DILOfMA 

NATO's  political  viability  for  over  a 
decade  has  rested  on  the  premise  that  the 
Alliance  should  be  an  instrument  not  only 
of  defense,  but  also  of  detente.  Many  in  the 
United  States  judge  that  detente  is  dead, 
and  believe  that  NATO's  detente  role  is  no 
longer  valid.  But  the  dominant  European 
view  is  that  the  West  must  still  seek  resolu- 
tion, or  at  least  moderation,  of  East-West 
tensions,  in  addition  to  providing  a  credible 
defense  against  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Most  Americans  are  currently  skeptical  as 
to  whether  U.S.  interests  have  been  served 
by  the  era  of  detente.  We  have  witnessed 
steady  Soviet  advances  relative  to  the 
United  States  in  strategic  nuclear  weaponry, 
theater  nuclear  delivery  systems,  naval 
power,  tactical  air  power,  and  in  convention- 
al ground  force  capabilities.  The  Soviets 
have  increased  their  influence  in  Africa  and 
in  Latin  America,  particularly  through 
Cuban  influence  and  Involvement.  Mean- 
while. Moscow  has  not  loosened  its  control 
over  its  East  European  buffer  zone.  Now. 
the  Soviet  Union  is  in  the  process  of  creat- 
ing a  new  satellite  state  in  Afghanistan.  Ac- 
cording to  this  American  perception,  the 
benefits  of  detente  were  short-lived  and  illu- 
sory. 

The  most  common  European  perception  is 
somewhat  different.  Even  Europeans  who 
acknowledge  the  negative  consequences  of 
the  last  decade  which  I  have  just  listed,  be- 
lieve that  there  is  more  on  the  positive  side 
of  the  ledger.  It  is  clear  that  a  wide  range  of 
observers  in  Europe— across  the  political 
spectrum— hope  that  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration will  soon  resume  dialogue  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  strategic  arms  limitations, 
without  which  progress  in  other  SLrms  con- 
trol efforts  will  be  severely  limited  and  to 
which  many  other  East-West  relationships 
are  virtually  held  hostage. 

Until  the  Reagan  Administration  imple- 
ments a  comprehensive  policy  toward  East- 
West  relations,  the  formula  which  has  been 
the  lifeblood  of  the  alliance  for  over  a 
decade  will  remain  in  question. 

THK  SECOND  DILEMMA 

The  second  dilemma  is  created  by  the  fact 
that  the  security  of  all  the  NATO  members 
depends  now  more  than  ever  on  factors  out- 
side the  agreed  "area "  of  the  Alliance.  And 
yet.  today,  as  well  as  throughout  NATO's 
history,  there  is  far  from  complete  agree- 
ment on  how  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

As  you  know,  when  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  was  negotiated,  many  European 
countries  wanted  their  colonial  possessions 
included  in  the  alliance  commitments.  The 
United  States  favored  narrower  boundaries. 
It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  things  have 
changed.  There  are  many  in  the  United 
States  who  now  wonder  why  Europeans 
object  to  the  idea  of  enlarging  NATO's  area. 

Meanwhile.  Ehiropean  perspectives  have 
changed.  For  over  two  decades.  Europe  re- 
trenched from  global  roles  and  responsibil- 
ities. Now  only  Prance,  and,  on  a  more  limit- 
ed scale.  Great  Britain,  have  major  military 
commitments  or  capabilities  outside  the 
NATO  area.  But.  it  may  be  that  a  new  Euro- 
pean global  approach  is  emerging.  The  proc- 
ess of  consultation  and  coordination  among 
European  Community  countries  has  begun 
to  produce  European  positions,  however  im- 
perfect, on  issues  beyond  European  borders. 

This  new  European  role,  however,  has 
tended  to  highlight  a  divergence  between 
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the  United  States  and  Europe  concerning 
which  policy  instruments  most  effectively 
guarantee  Western  security.  This  leads  me 
to  the  third  dilemma. 

THE  THIRD  DILEMMA 

Perhaps  the  most  profound  cause  of  ten- 
sion within  the  relationship  is  the  diver- 
gence between  E^iropean  and  American  con- 
cepts of  security.  NATO  is.  first  of  all,  a  mil- 
itary alliance.  The  history  of  the  alliance  is 
nonetheless  filled  with  acknowledgments  of 
the  contributions  made  to  the  well-t)eing  of 
the  alliance  beyond  military  spending. 

As  we  begin  the  decade  of  the  1980s,  many 
Americans  see  a  pervasive  set  of  threats  to 
the  alliance;  they  define  the  required  re- 
sponse largely  in  military  terms.  The  Euro- 
pean allies,  on  the  other  hand,  see  the 
threat  as  less  imminent  and  more  often  be- 
lieve that  security  can  be  most  effectively 
enhanced  through  diplomatic  or  economic 
policy  tools. 

Recent  discussions  between  EuroF>ean 
leaders  and  Reagan  Administration  officials 
undoubtedly  have  helped  narrow  the  area 
of  potential  differences.  But  challenges 
clearly  lie  ahead.  For  example,  recent  U.S. 
statements  have  suggested  that  American 
policy  toward  the  Middle  East  will  be 
framed  primarily  in  response  to  the  Soviet 
threat  in  the  region.  If  this  approach  is 
translated  into  policy,  the  United  States 
presumably  would  depend  more  heavily 
than  in  the  past  on  military  assistance  and 
obtaining  access  to  base  facilities,  de-empha- 
sizing American  efforts  to  find  solutions  to 
indigenous  Middle  Eastern  problems.  Such 
an  approach  could  run  head-long  into  the 
continuing  European  preoccupation  with 
the  Palestinian  question  as  the  main  source 
of  instability  in  the  region.  It  is  a  question, 
therefore,  of  whether  collision  is  inevitable 
or  whether  complementary  U.S.  and  Euro- 
pean approaches  can  be  developed. 

A  POLITICAL  AGENDA 

It  would  be  pure  folly  for  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  to  allow  these  differ- 
ences to  go  unattended.  Ultimately,  the  Alli- 
ance cannot  survive  unless  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  the  European  nations 
continue  to  believe  that  the  costs  of  alliance 
are  worth  the  benefits.  The  task,  therefore, 
is  to  rebuild  a  political  consensus  which  re- 
flects the  interests  and  perceptions  of  Euro- 
peans and  Americans. 

An  agenda  for  a  new  NATO  consensus 
could  include  three  fundamental  aspects. 

First,  concerning  problems  outside  the 
NATO  area.  During  the  so-called  "Year  of 
Europe"  in  1974,  the  United  SUtes  under- 
took a  major  initiative  to  obtain  NATO  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  threats  out- 
side the  NATO  area.  In  June  of  that  year, 
the  NATO  heads  of  government  signed  a 
"Declaration  on  Atlantic  Relations"  which 
acknowledged  that  'the  contributions  made 
by  memt)ers  of  the  Alliance  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  international  security  and  world 
peace  are  recognized  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance." 

The  1974  declaration  was  a  notable  but 
relatively  weak  statement.  In  a  major  politi- 
cal act  in  1980  the  NATO  Defense  Planning 
Committee  went  well  beyond  the  1974  decla- 
ration. On  May  14,  NATO  defense  and  for- 
eign ministers  agreed  "that  the  stability  of 
regions  outside  NATO  boundaries,  particu- 
larly in  the  South  West  Asia  area,  and  the 
secure  supply  of  essential  commodities  from 
this  area  are  of  crucial  importance." 

The  communique  went  on  to  acknowledge 
the  differing  relationships  of  NATO  allies 
to  countries  in  this  region  and  encouraged 
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those  allies  "that  are  in  a  position  to  do  so" 
to  "use  their  best  efforts  to  help  achieve 
peace  and  stability  in  South  West  Asia 
taking  into  consideration  the  Interests  of 
the  regional  countries.  .  .  . "  The  communi- 
que also  noted  that,  in  particular,  U.S.  com- 
mitments in  South  West  Asia  would  place 
additional  responsibilities  on  other  allies  for 
defense  improvements  in  the  NATO  area. 

This  mandate  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
new  American  administration.  It  therefore 
seems  unlikely  that  the  United  States  will 
push  for  any  formal  enlargement  of  the 
NATO  area.  Indeed,  I  presume  that  they 
will  conclude,  if  they  haven't  already,  that 
such  an  attempt  would  be  counterproduc- 
tive. 

It  might  nonetheless  be  politically  signifi- 
cant if  the  general  sense  of  the  DPC  com- 
munique could  be  supported  at  a  higher  po- 
litical level— perhaps  in  an  allied  summit 
and  in  a  way  that  would  persuade  PYance  to 
participate.  It  might  also  t>e  a  useful  institu- 
tional innovation  to  appoint  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  NATO  political  advisors  to  fa- 
cilitate consultations  on  events  outside  the 
NATO  area  which  could  affect  the  individu- 
al or  collective  security  of  the  allies. 

A  recent  report  by  the  U.S.  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  its  counterparts  in 
Germany.  Prance  and  Great  Britain  suggest 
that  ad  hoc  big-power  Western  working 
groups  (the  French  would  say  "directorate") 
be  established  to  coordinate  approaches  to 
global  security  problems.  I  am  sympathetic 
to  the  idea  of  occasional  summit  meetings 
among  major  Western  powers,  including 
Japan.  I  also  think  that  broadening  the 
scope  of  such  meetings  to  include  [xilitical 
and  security  as  well  as  economic  issues 
might  be  wise. 

The  idea  of  more  formally  structuring 
such  cooperation,  however,  has  several 
risks.  Most  imE>ortantly,  such  formalization 
could  undermine  current  NATO  consulta- 
tive procedures,  further  weakening  the  com- 
mitment of  smaller  countries,  such  as  the 
Netherlands,  to  the  alliance.  Perhaps  a 
better  model  for  out-of-area  military  col- 
laboration is  provided  by  the  informal  naval 
cooperation  between  the  United  States. 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Australia  that 
has  been  underway  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
since  last  fall. 

Second,  the  issue  of  defense  improve- 
ments and  expenditures.  A  question  of  pri- 
orities is  at  the  heart  of  this  agenda  item.  It 
has  been  only  natural  for  observers  in  the 
United  States  to  ask  why  the  United  States 
should  carry  the  burden  of  defending  oil 
supplies  and  sea  lanes  when  Europe  is  a 
direct  l)eneficiary.  Most  Americans  are  now 
aware  that  Iwth  Britain  and  FYance  have 
been  making  a  direct  contribution  to  secu- 
rity of  sea  lanes  in  and  out  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  region.  It  would  appear  most  efficient, 
however,  if  the  bulk  of  future  additional  Eu- 
ropean military  efforts  were  devoted  to  cor- 
recting deficiencies  within  the  NATO 
region. 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  famous  3  per- 
cent commitment  has  served  as  the  primary 
measure  of  allied  defense  efforts.  Many  ob- 
servers now  believe,  however,  that  while  in- 
creased defense  expenditures  are  required, 
the  best  measures  of  such  efforts  are  those 
that  more  effectively  match  missions 
against  threats,  that  are  projected  over 
many  years,  and  that  can  take  into  account 
the  great  varieties  of  economic  capabilities 
and  structures  of  defense  efforts  within  the 
alliance. 

The  United  States  will  be  looking  for  clear 
and  unequivocal  support  from  allies  regard- 
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Ing  increased  defense  efforts  European  na- 
tions, for  their  part,  might  well  ask  in 
return  that  any  new  formulas  take  into  ac- 
count both  American  and  European  non- 
military  contributions  to  Western  security. 

Another  key  element  in  a  reconstituted 
alliance  consensus  is  the  question  of  deploy- 
ment of  new  long  range  theater  nuclear 
weapons.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  question 
of  vital  importance  to  your  country.  I  share 
your  strong  desire  to  avoid  nuclear  war.  I 
think  that  I  can  say  without  hesitation  that 
the  American  people  share  this  desire. 

But  even  if  one  regards  Soviet  deployment 
of  the  SS-20  system  as  more-or-less  a  "mod- 
ernization" of  its  capabilities,  similar  moder- 
ization  of  western  systems  seems  necessary. 

The  political  ability  of  the  Alliance  to 
maintain  a  stable  theater  nuclear  balance 
with  the  Warsaw  F>act.  however,  will  depend 
on  whether  it  can  re-establish  the  credibil- 
ity of  its  offer  to  negotiate  limits  on  such 
systems  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  the  Alliance  is  to  continue  to  enjoy  a 
broad  base  of  support  among  Euror>ean  po- 
litical parties  and  governments,  the  third 
agenda  item— a  renewed  NATO  commitment 
to  seek  meainingful  arms  control  measures- 
will  be  essential. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  last  decade  we  have 
come  to  expect  too  much  of  arms  control; 
arms  control  can  neither  ensure  our  defense 
nor  resolve  basic  East-West  differences  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  do  so.  It  is  equally 
clear,  however,  that  governments  would  not 
be  fulfilling  their  responsibilities  to  their 
citizens  if  they  failed  to  attempt  to  use  arms 
control  to  help  diminish  the  dangers  of  the 
East-West  confrontation. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  the  United  States 
bears  a  stjecial  responsibility.  If  the  new 
Reagan  Administration  wishes  to  defuse  the 
mounting  anti-nuclear  sentiment  in  Europe, 
it  must  demonstrate  that  the  United  States 
is  capable  of  managing  the  strategic  equa- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Western  alliance. 

This  means  that  the  new  administration 
needs  to  develop  a  coherent  concept  of  what 
it  intends  to  seek  in  the  way  of  changes  to 
the  SALT  II  treaty  and  how  it  intends  to  do 
so.  At  the  same  time,  the  administration  will 
have  to  develop  in  parallel  a  credible  ap- 
proach to  the  negotiations  on  limiting  the- 
ater nuclear  weapons. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States— through 
its  words  and  deeds— must  reassure  Eurofje- 
ans  that  the  deployment  of  new  long-range 
theater  nuclear  systems  would  enhance  the 
link  to  U.S.  strategic  capabilities,  and  there- 
fore would  strengthen  deterrence  and  de- 
crease the  chances  of  war  at  any  level  of 
hostilities. 

Until  there  is  a  better  understanding  Xye- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Europe  on  this 
point,  discussion  of  further  new  improve- 
ments in  NATO's  nuclear  posture  is  likely  to 
be  counter-productive  for  the  alliance.  And, 
given  the  level  of  public  concern  about  the 
neutron  weapon,  perhaps  European  govern- 
ments should  consider  devoting  special  at- 
tention to  financing  development  of  non-nu- 
clear responses  to  the  Warsaw  Pact's  large 
tank  advantage  over  NATO. 

An  American  poet,  Robert  Frost,  suggest- 
ed that  "Good  fences  make  good  neigh- 
bors." Frost's  advice  was  accompanied  by 
some  additional  wisdom: 

Before  I  built  a  wall  I'd  ask  to  know 
What  I  was  walling  in  or  walling  out. 
And  to  whom  I  was  like  to  give  of- 
fense .  .  . 
In  these  words.  Frost  captured  what  may 
be  an  important  reality  for  our  time.  Walls 
and  fences  may  well  be  required,  and  a  free 
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and  democratic  nation  ignores  that  require- 
ment only  at  its  peril. 

The  maintenance  of  credible  defenses 
does  not  mean  that  neighborly  relations  are 
impossible;  in  fact,  the  defenses,  to  the 
extent  that  they  increase  national  security, 
may  make  neighborly  relations  more  com- 
fortable. 

But,  as  Frost  cautions,  when  we  build  a 
wall,  we  must  ask  to  what  extent  it  also 
walls  us  in  and  whether  it  increases  our  se- 
curity or  decreases  it  as  a  result  of  "giving 
offense"  to  others. 

The  NATO  countries  must  provide  de- 
fenses that  deter  Soviet  aggression  and  deny 
Moscow  special  political  advantage,  but  that 
at  the  same  time  permit  good  neighborly  re- 
lations. It  remains  an  open  question  wheth- 
er the  United  States  and  its  allies  can  agree 
on  how  high  or  thick  the  protective  wall 
needs  to  be  and  where  the  gate  for  arms 
control  should  be  constructed.* 
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RETURN  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
FOOTBALL  TO  LOS  ANGELES: 
SOME  FACTS  WORTH  REMEM- 
BERING 


MICHIGAN'S  BOTTLE  LAW 
WORKS 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  introducing  the  Beverage 
Container  Reuse  and  Recycling  Act  of 
1981,  which  will  help  to  promote  recy- 
cling and  conservation  of  raw  materi- 
als on  a  national  level. 

My  home  State  of  Michigan  is  one  of 
the  States  that  has  discovered  this  is  a 
sound  approach  to  reducing  litter  and 
conserving  important  national  energy 
and  material  resources.  Voters  in 
Michigan  opted  for  a  bottle  bill  in  a 
statewide  initiative  in  1976. 

Now  in  effect  for  over  2  years,  the 
proposal  seems  to  be  fulfuUing  the 
promises  which  attracted  voters.  Sur- 
veys conducted  by  the  State  highways 
and  transportation  department  show 
that  beverage  container  litter  along 
highways  has  been  significantly  re- 
duced. During  its  first  year  of  oper- 
ation, 69  percent  of  the  beverage  con- 
tainers found  along  roads  in  surveys 
were  from  other  States  or  were  left 
over  from  the  predeposit  days. 

The  Michigan  experience  has  not 
been  without  some  problems,  and  the 
law  is  still  being  reviewed  to  determine 
what  changes  may  be  desired.  But 
there  is  no  question  that  the  bottle 
law  is  working  and  has  received  very 
strong  public  support. 

More  than  ever,  we  must  be  con- 
cerned with  improving  our  environ- 
ment and  conserving  energy  and  our 
natural  resources.  I  urge  the  appropri- 
ate congressional  committees  to  initi- 
ate hearings  on  the  bill  which  we  are 
introducing  today  in  hopes  that  we 
might  at  least  begin  a  national  debate 
on  this  important  issue.# 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  13.  1981 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  local  issues  which  has  most  con- 
cerned me  during  my  term  in  Congress 
has  been  the  search  for  a  replacement 
professional  football  team  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Coliseum.  Host  to  both  the 
1932  and  1984  Olympic  games,  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  coliseum  and 
the  surrounding  area  which  I  repre- 
sent has  been  threatened  since  the  de- 
parture of  the  Anaheim  Rams  last 
season. 

As  many  sports  fans  know,  the 
future  of  professional  football  in  the 
coliseum  will  to  a  great  extent  be  de- 
termined by  the  outcome  of  an  anti- 
trust suit  brought  by  the  coliseum 
commission  against  the  National  Foot- 
ball League.  In  the  pretrial  war  of 
words,  the  NFL  has  predicted  dire  con- 
sequences should  the  league's  various 
anticompetitive  devices,  including  the 
use  of  exclusive  territorial  restrictions, 
be  found  illegal.  While  not  wishing  to 
interject  myself  into  the  present  court 
case,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  game 
the  NFL  has  played  before,  and  that 
its  claims  of  impending  anarchy  in  pro 
football  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Re- 
buttal of  these  claims  is  particularly 
timely  in  light  of  the  reintroduction  of 
the  Sports  Antitrust  Reform  Act  by 
my  colleague  from  Ohio.  John  Sn- 
BERLiNG.  This  legislation  would  greatly 
restrict  exclusive  territorial  restric- 
tions, by  which  a  team's  owner  can 
unilaterally  veto  the  entry  of  another 
franchise  into  the  team's  home  terri- 
tory, and  serve  notice  that  profession- 
al sports  will  have  to  follow  the  same 
rules  as  those  governing  other  indus- 
tries. 

Recently,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re- 
printed an  article  by  sports  columnist 
Leonard  Koppett,  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Sporting  News.  In  it,  Mr. 
Koppett  states  the  issues,  I  believe, 
fairly  and  succintly.  Entitled  "Some 
Pacts  Worth  Remembering,"  I  com- 
mend it  to  those  interested  in  the 
issues  surrounding  the  case: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  11. 

1981) 

Some  Facts  Worth  Rfmkmiikriwc 

Palo  Alto.  Calif.— Amid  all  the  accusa- 
tions, exaggerations,  personal  insults,  legal 
complications  and  bitter  passions  surround- 
ing the  Raiders-to-Los  Angeles  case,  a  few 
undisputed  facts,  if  kept  in  mind,  can  help  a 
dispassionate  observer  keep  things  in  per- 
spective. 

Pact  No.  1— Talk  of  "anarchy"  or  the 
threat  to  orderly  existence  If  the  courts  rule 
against  the  National  Football  League  is  non- 
sense. There  is  one.  and  only  one.  fairly  re- 
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stricled  issue  to  be  tried;  does  the  KPL  rule 
concerning  the  move  of  a  franchise  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  federal  antitrust 
laws,  and.  if  it  does,  is  it  being  applied  in  a 
reasonable  way  to  this  specific  move? 

Rule  4.3  says  a  team  can't  move  without 
the  approval  of  three-quarters  of  the  league 
members.  It  used  to  say  "unanimous,"  but 
the  league's  own  lawyers  saw  that  would  be 
found  unreasonable,  and  had  it  changed  as 
soon  as  the  Los  Angeles  Memorial  Coliseimi 
Commission  threatened  an  antitrust  suit  in 
1978,  when  it  lost  the  Rams  to  Anaheim. 

If  the  rule  as  it  is  now  written,  and  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Raiders,  is  permissible  under 
federal  law.  then  the  NTX  is  right  and  the 
Raiders  can't  move  without  approval. 

If  the  rule  is  not  permissible,  then  it 
cannot  t>e  used  against  the  Raiders  and  they 
can  go. 

But  no  other  aspect  of  hfFL  regulations— 
not  even  a  future  proposal  for  someone  else 
to  move— will  be  directly  affected  by  such  a 
verdict. 

The  league  would  simply  have  to  adopt  a 
new  rule,  more  compatible  with  the  anti- 
trust laws,  for  future  cases. 

This  has  already  happened  with  respect  to 
the  college  draft  and  the  Rozelle  Rule 
(about  compensation  for  a  free  agent  who 
changes  teams).  The  old  rules  the  NFL  had 
on  these  points  were  found  to  be  illegal 
under  the  antitrust  laws,  several  years  ago, 
in  several  lawsuits. 

The  league  had  to  create  more  suitable 
rules,  which  the  court  then  approved. 

At  the  time,  we  heard  the  same  cries  from 
the  NFL  commissioner,  its  lawyers  and  most 
club  owners  that  "the  game  as  we  know  it" 
would  be  hopelessly  wrecked  if  the  old.  re- 
strictive draft  and  reserve  rules  were  weak- 
ened. But  the  last  time  I  looked,  the  draft 
was  still  in  existence,  the  NFL  was  boasting 
about  setting  attendance  records  in  1980. 
television  income  was  at  an  all-time  high 
and  most  players  were  reporting  for  work  at 
the  right  time  and  actually  following  the 
instructions  of  their  coaches. 

So  a  Raiders  move  to  Los  Angeles,  if  per- 
mitted by  Che  courts,  will  be  serious  enough 
to  those  involved,  but  hardly  the  signal  for 
bloody  revolution  on  the  pro  football  front. 

As  for  setting  an  example— "what  if  some- 
one decides  to  pull  out  of  the  joint  televi- 
sion deal,  or  to  sign  Herschel  Walker  after 
his  freshman  year,  or  to  move  a  franchise 
every  year  "—there  simply  is  no  issue.  If  the 
television  deal  or  the  draft  or  franchise  lo- 
cation can  be  attacked  by  new  lawsuits,  the 
attack  is  neither  more  nor  less  possible  re- 
gardless of  how  the  Raider  case  comes  out. 

If  the  Raiders  and  the  Los  Angeles  Colise- 
um win  this  case,  no  other  NFL  rule  will  be 
affected  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

If  the  NFL  wins  the  case,  no  other  NFL 
rule  wUl  be  strengthened  in  any  way.  If 
some  club  wanted  to  challenge  the  draft  or 
the  television  arrangements,  it  would  do  so 
tomorrow,  or  a  year  from  now.  without  any 
relation  to  this  case. 

Fact  No.  2— The  Raiders  claim  that  re- 
maining in  Oakland,  under  any  deal  pro- 
posed to  them  there,  will  put  them  at  a 
"competitive  disadvantage"'  with  respect  to 
the  teams  that  are  voting  to  keep  them  in 
Oakland.  This  claim  is  clearly  true. 

Since  all  NFL  teams  share  equally  in  the 
national  television  package,  there  are  only 
three  areas  of  gross  income  where  large- 
scale  difference  can  occur  sale  of  tickets, 
which  depends  on  seating  capacity:  luxury 
Ixjxes.  which  bring  enormous  rentals  and 
entail  substantial  tax  advantages  when  built 
under  certain  arrangements:  and  local  radio- 
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television     rights     (including     pre-season) 
which  depend  on  population. 

PIVB  "TEAMS  ADDED  SEA"rS 

When  the  Raiders  entered  the  NFL  with 
the  other  American  Football  League  teams 
in  1970.  their  seating  capacity  (54.000)  was 
the  third  highest  in  the  10-team  AFL,  and 
higher  than  seven  of  the  16  NFL  teams. 
Now  (or  when  the  new  building  in  Minne- 
apolis opens)  they  will  rank  24th  among  the 
28  teams  instead  of  12th  among  26. 

Since  1969.  five  of  the  old  AFL  teams  that 
came  with  them  have  added  23,000  to  35.000 
seats  (Buffalo.  Cincinnati,  Denver.  Kansas 
City,  and  New  England).  The  rough  formula 
is  $1  million  annual  income  from  each  addi- 
tional 10.000  seats. 

The  luxury  box  concept  had  not  yet  been 
developed  In  1969.  Today  it  exists  in  some 
form  for  about  half  the  teams  in  the  league, 
with  more  planned.  The  income  varies,  but 
the  net  advantage  again  is  measured  on  the 
scale  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year,  and  in  some  cases  millions. 

The  rights  for  radio  and  pre-season  televi- 
son  (entirely  apart  from  whatever  future 
cable  arrangements  may  arise)  are  clearly 
more  valuable  in  Los  Angeles  than  in  Oak- 
land. 

The  Raiders  argue,  therefore,  that  over 
the  next  10  years,  they  will  be  taking  in  $3 
million  to  $5  million  a  year  less  than  teams 
like  the  Rams.  Giants  and  others,  even  if 
they  sell  out  all  their  games  in  Oakland. 
This,  they  say,  will  weaken  their  ability  to 
compete  aggressively  for  top-flight  perform- 
ers. 

The  last  point,  of  course,  may  be  argued 
either  way.  But  what  is  beyond  dispute  is 
that  the  Raiders,  during  the  years  1965-75 
when  they  buUt  their  success,  did  have  eco- 
nomic equality  with  most  of  their  competi- 
tors, and  that  in  the  1980-1990  decade  they 
can't  possibly  have  it  in  Oakland  under  any 
of  the  arrangements  proposed  to  them  by 
Oakland  authorities.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
EDWARD  J.  DILLON 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
(x>ngratulate  a  constituent  of  mine, 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Dillon,  on  his  retire- 
ment from  36  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
in  Coliunbiana  County,  Ohio. 

The  success  and  growth  of  the  Co- 
lumbiana County  Boy  Scouts  is  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  efforts  and 
leadership  of  Mr.  Dillon.  In  the  36 
years  he  has  served  the  Boy  Scouts,  he 
Instituted  a  number  of  programs  for 
the  benefit  of  Columbiana  County.  He 
increased  the  membership  from  36 
units  serving  901  boys  to  76  units  serv- 
ing 1.809  boys.  He  increased  the  fund- 
raising  levels  from  $7,800  to  $26,000 
annually.  He  had  a  direct  part  in  the 
acquiring  and  development  of  six  Boy 
Scout  camps. 

As  a  member  of  a  number  of  civic  or- 
ganizations, Mr.  Dillon  brought  con- 
siderable expertise   to   his  work.   His 
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dedication  and  ideals  have  helped 
enrich  the  lives  of  all  those  young  men 
who  participated  in  the  Boy  Scout  pro- 
grams. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  Mr.  Dillon. 
We  are  proud  of  his  achievements.  We 
are  proud  of  him.  We  will  miss  him 
and  most  of  all,  we  thank  him.« 


REMEMBERING  ALLARD 
LOWENSTEIN 


UM 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Saturday  marks  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  tragic  killing  of  Allard  Lowen- 
stein.  Our  former  colleague  helped  to 
improve  the  lives  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans through  his  efforts  to  advance 
civil  rights  and  world  peace. 

His  was  a  life  committed  to  preserv- 
ing the  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  the  many  stories  of  Al's 
courage  and  determination  serve  as 
lessons  for  all  of  us  on  what  it  takes  to 
guard  the  liberties  we  hold  so  dear. 

I  conmiend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  Com- 
monweal magazine  last  year.  It  is  one 
man's  account  of  the  struggle  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  civil  rights  and  social 
activist  movements  during  the  1960's 
and  1970's,  and  Al  Lowenstein's  essen- 
tial role  in  those  times  of  change. 
A  Chance  EKCOtrNTER 
(By  Thomas  Powers) 

The  last  time  I  saw  Allard  Lowensteln  was 
in  the  changing  room  at  the  Yale  Club.  He 
was  winedark  with  exertion  and  gleaming 
with  sweat.  The  obituaries  say  he  was  51 
years  old  but  he  carried  the  years  well.  His 
body  was  short,  chunky,  heavy  with  muscle. 
I  don't  know  what  he  did  at  the  club;  I 
never  saw  him  on  the  squash  courts.  But  he 
had  obviously  been  doing  something  which 
required  great  effort— weight  lifting,  chin- 
ups.  something  strenuous  and  monotonous. 
I  often  saw  him  there  in  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years,  always  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  A  friend  and  I  passed  him  once 
not  long  after  he'd  been  defeated  for  the 
second  or  third  time  in  a  congressional  race. 
"If  he  didn't  spend  so  much  time  here."  my 
friend  said,  "maybe  he'd  get  elected."  It  was 
just  a  remark:  we  had  no  idea  why  he'd  been 
beaten. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Lowenstein  was  in 
Jackson.  Mississippi,  in  November.  1963.  It 
was  about  10  o'clock  at  night.  A  couple  of 
friends  and  I  had  driven  straight  through 
from  Yale.  This  was  Lowenstein's  doing  but 
we  didn't  know  it.  I'm  not  sure  what  we 
thought  we  were  doing  there,  but  we  had 
come  anyway.  On  the  outskirts  of  Jackson 
we'd  filled  up  with  gas  and  asked  directions 
to  Lynch  Street.  "What  you  wanta  go  there 
for?"  asked  the  man  at  the  pump.  "Do  you 
know  what  part  of  town  that  is?" 

Lowenstein  was  wearing  a  white  T-shirt. 
He  looked  about  the  way  he  looked  when  he 
died,  perhaps  not  quite  so  chunky.  Hair  cut 
short,  thinning  wisps  risii^j  high  on  his 
crown,    hom-rimmed    glas£ics,    lips    pursed 
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around  prominent  front  teeth.  His  face  had 
been  designed  for  caricature.  I  heard  him 
called  the  world's  oldest  living  student 
leader,  I  didn't  know  any  of  the  history 
behind  the  remark.  Lowenstein  made  some 
phone  calls,  found  us  a  place  to  stay,  gave 
us  directions.  He  had  a  brisk,  liquid  way  of 
speaking:  spittle  caught  the  light.  He  gave 
an  impression  of  force  and  directness:  he 
stood  erect,  a  bit  squarish  in  shape,  and 
looked  right  at  you,  eyes  bulging  behind  his 
glasses.  With  him  that  night  was  a  slight, 
soft-spoken  black  man  named  Robert  Moses. 
Lowenstein  and  Moses  seemed  to  l>e  running 
the  show. 

Mississippi  was  having  an  election  cam- 
paign for  governor  that  fall.  I've  forgotten 
who  was  running,  but  the  candidates  cer- 
tainly weren't  courting  the  black  communi- 
ty, which  was  almost  totally  disenfranchised 
through  phony  reading  tests  and  sheer  in- 
timidation. The  Student  Non-Violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee  (SNCC,  pronounced 
snick)  had  been  running  a  voter-registration 
program  with  limited  success.  Someone 
came  up  with  an  Idea  for  a  mock  election 
campaign  In  the  black  community  to  drama- 
tize how  many  people  would  vote  If  they 
could  vote.  Lowenstein  suggested  bringing 
in  a  crew  of  white  student  volunteers  to 
help  with  canvassing  and  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  national  press.  Large  contingents 
came  from  Yale,  where  Lowenstein  had 
gone  to  law  school,  and  Stanford,  where  he 
had  been  an  administrator  for  a  time. 

Mississippi  was  another  country  In  1963. 
There  is  no  fear  like  the  fear  of  men.  Some- 
one told  me  Lowenstein  never  slept  more 
than  a  night  or  two  In  the  same  house,  but  I 
didn't  understand  why  until  I'd  been  there  a 
couple  of  days.  The  second  night,  on  our 
way  up  to  the  EVelta,  we  were  stopped  by  the 
local  police.  One  of  them  grabbed  me  by  the 
arm.  swung  me  around,  and  pointed  his 
pistol  at  me.  In  Cleveland  we  stayed  with  a 
young  black  organizer  named  Charlie 
McLaurin.  He  turned  out  his  house  lights 
before  opening  his  front  door  at  night  so  he 
wouldn't  make  a  convenient  silhouette  for  a 
sniper.  The  windshield  on  the  car  of  a 
friend  of  his  had  ueeu  blown  out  with  a 
shotgun  blast.  Shots  had  been  fired  through 
living  room  windows  in  Sunflower  County, 
churches  had  been  burned,  people  had  been 
t>eaten.  McLaurin  told  me  he  was  about  to 
give  up  on  voting  rights.  What  they  needed 
was  revolution,  a  guerrilla  war  In  the 
countryside. 

Later.  In  Natchez  with  two  black  organiz- 
ers early  one  morning,  we  got  a  phone  call 
telling  us  to  leave  town  immediately:  an- 
other volunteer  from  Yale  had  been  shot  at 
the  day  before.  When  we  left  two  or  three 
rednecks  in  a  pickup  chased  us  for  a  while. 
We  could  see  rifles  hanging  on  a  ra£k  in  the 
cab.  I  remember  the  pitching  and  bucking 
of  the  car  as  we  tore  down  the  long  straight 
road,  slowly  pulling  away  from  the  pickup 
until  it  was  lost  in  the  distance  behind  us.  I 
was  plain  terrifed  for  a  week  straight.  In 
Mississippi  the  very  air  was  chemically  one 
part  fear. 

One  day  In  a  small  shack  town  on  the 
edge  of  a  big  plantation  a  black  man  an- 
swered my  knock.  He  was  about  my  age. 
four  Inches  taller,  eighty  pounds  heavier.  I 
was  alone.  "Have  you  heard  that  Aaron 
Henry  Is  running  for  governor?  "  I  asked. 

"No  suh,  I  don't  have  nothin  to  do  with 
that." 

"But  he's  trying  to  win  the  vote  for  Ne- 
groes in  Mississippi." 
"Yessuh." 
"Have  you  voted  in  the  election  yet?" 
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'"No  suh.  I  don't  do  no  votin." 
"But  this  is  Important,  he  needs  your  sup- 
port." 
"Yessuh.  What  you  want  me  to  do?" 
'"I  want  you  to  vote  for  Aaron  Heruy." 
"Yessuh.  how  I  do  it?" 
I  showed  him  where  to  sign  his  name. 
He  was  trembling,  and  his  voice  shook 
with  fear. 

I  soon  found  I  could  get  more  votes  if  I 
cut  the  palaver  and  Just  told  people  what  to 
do.  They  were  quick  to  oblige.  A  black  orga- 
nizer joined  me  at  one  point  while  I  was 
talking  to  a  bent  old  man  named  John  some- 
thing. "Now.  John."  I  said,  thinking  to  be 
friendly.  "It's  Important  for  you  to  help 
Aaron  Henry  by  signing  this  card  here."  He 
did  as  he  was  told.  When  he  had  gone  back 
inside  the  black  organizer  said,  "Look,  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  something.  You  call  these 
people  mister.  White  people  have  called 
them  by  their  first  names  all  their  lives  you 
call  them  mister."'  He  was  furious,  and  I  was 
hurt,  angry  and  ashamed  in  return.  We'd 
spend  a  decade  together  In  thlrty-slx  hours. 
The  night  before  the  regular  election  a 
rally  was  held  In  Jackson  for  Aaron  Henry 
and  his  running  mate,  the  Rev.  Ed  King.  A 
meeting  hall  on  Lynch  Street  was  about  a 
third  full  at  the  appointed  hour.  The  hall 
was  quiet  but  for  the  creaking  of  chairs. 
Two  or  three  hundred  black  people  in  their 
Sunday  best  shifted  nervously  in  their  seats. 
Outside.  Jackson  city  police  slowly  passed 
back  and  forth.  Aaron  Henry  was  late;  one 
of  the  SNCC  people  said  he  was  on 
"C.P.T."—  colored  peoples"  time.  An  orga- 
nizer went  to  the  podium  and  said.  Don't  go 
away  folks.  Mister  Henry  Is  on  his  way.  A 
long  silence  followed.  Two  or  three  couples 
got  up  and  walked  quietly  to  the  rear,  out 
the  door.  Others  followed.  Lowenstein  ap- 
peared wearing  a  suit  and  tie.  He  told  some- 
one to  find  Henry  and  get  him  there  and  he 
went  on  stage  to  speak. 

I  can't  remember  his  precise  words,  but  I 
do  remember  his  drift  and  tone.  He  talked 
about  the  Constitution  and  the  Rights  of 
Man.  He  recounted  the  history  of  Aaron 
Henry,  the  druggist  from  Clarksdale  who 
had  worked  long  and  hard  for  the  rights  of 
Negro  Americans.  He  talked  about  the  thou- 
sands of  voters  who  had  cast  their  first  bal- 
lots in  the  last  week,  he  said  the  whole 
nation  was  watching,  the  day  was  fast 
coming  when  the  vote  would  be  theirs  as  a 
natural  right.  Then  Lowenstein  started  to 
talk  about  the  whites  in  Mississippi,  the 
scared  folks  who  crept  around  at  night  in 
white  bed  sheets  and  ganged  up  twenty  to 
one  before  they  dared  beat  up  a  Negro  boy. 
They  were  quaking  in  their  beds  at  night, 
all  those  plantation-owners,  just  plain  terri- 
fied of  the  day  when  Negroes  in  Mississippi 
marched  head-high  to  the  polls.  I  wish  I 
could  remember  how  he  did  it.  but  Lowen- 
stein got  the  audience  to  laugh,  and  then  he 
got  them  to  cheer,  and  then  he  got  them 
laughliig  and  cheering  and  whistling  and  he 
kept  It  up.  never  breaking  stride,  for  the 
better  part  of  an  hour  until  Aaron  Henry  fi- 
nally arrived,  swept  up  onto  the  stage  by  a 
wave  of  cheers  and  yells  and  hallellujahs. 
Then  Lowenstein  disappeared  and  that  was 
the  last  I  saw  of  him  In  Mississippi. 

Things  moved  quickly  In  those  years.  In 
1965  Robert  Moses  dropped  out  of  sight, 
saying  he  didn't  think  the  Movement  ought 
to  have  leaders.  SNCC  broke  with  Lowen- 
stein on  political  grounds.  Of  course  there 
had  been  a  hundred  sources  of  friction,  but 
what  SNCC  said  was  that  Lowenstein  didn't 
belong.  Lowenstein  was  a  New  Deal  lll)eral 
recruiting  black  votes  for  the  Democratic 
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power  structure.  What  this  country  needed 
was  revolution.  You  had  to  understand  that 
black  people  wanted  no  part  of  white  Impe- 
rialist capitalist  America,  fighting  a  racist 
war  In  Vietnam  and  murdering  black  people 
here  at  home.  The  white  man  was  a  beast. 
The  Movement  wasn't  out  there  courting 
broken  heads  for  the  right  to  sit  at  a  lunch 
counter,  the  struggle  was  for  something 
else,  something  basic,  something  revolution- 
ary. This  wasn't  no  protest  movement:  this 
was  a  revloutionary  movement.  Lowenstein 
believed  in  the  system,  which  made  Lowen- 
stein part  of  the  system,  which  meant 
Lowenstein  was  the  enemy— Whitey  with  a 
velvet  glove. 

The  bitterness  of  the  break  is  hard  to  ex- 
aggerate.  Later,   when   Lowenstein   won   a 
measure  of  broader  public  fame  for  organiz- 
ing the  "dump  Johnson"  movement  in  1968. 
he  had  two  distinct  reputations— as  a  kind 
of    radical    insurgent    on    the    furthermost 
edges  of  mainstream  American  politics,  and 
as   a    Red-baiting    reactionary    desperately 
trying  to  stem  the   leftward  surge  of  the 
American  student  community.  By  that  time 
the  Movement— that  is.  the  organizations 
like  SNCC  and  SDS  at  the  heart  of  the 
broader   activist    ferment— had    firmly   de- 
clared Itself  Marxist-Leninist,  and  had  rede- 
fined Its  goal  as  revolution  In  the  United 
States.  By  revolution  they  did  not  mean  a 
kind  of  revitalization  of  American  democrat- 
ic ideals  in  the  pursuit  of  populist  reforms: 
they  meant  replacement  of  the  government 
by  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  This 
sounds  like  a  bad  joke  now.  But  the  Move- 
ment was  riding  high  in  1968:  within  a  year 
or  two  it  simply  evaporated,  paralyzed  by  a 
commitment    to    revolution,    lightly    given, 
which  It  could  not  make  good.  Lowenstein 
had  opposed  the  leftist  romance  from  the 
beginning:  he  feared  nothing  more  than  a 
rerun  of  the  1930s,  when  every  legitimate 
grievance  or  aspiration  was  turned  into  an 
organizing  tool  of  "the  revolution."  Natural- 
ly he  was  much  resented  by  those  who  had 
exactly  that  in  mind,  but  the  real  hate  came 
from  those  who  were  the  most  irutocent  in 
their  commitment,  the  "kids  "  who  were  not 
so  much  trying  to  change  things,  as  to  iden- 
tify with  the  poor  and  oppressed.  For  them 
"their  revolution"  was  a  kind  of  spiritual 
earnest  money.  It  meant  they  were  serious, 
and  worthy  of  trust  by  suspicious  blacks, 
who  gibed  that  the  white  kids  hadn't  put 
their  lives  on  the  line,  and  could  always  run 
back  home  to  Mommy  and  Daddy  and  a  sta- 
tion wagon  in  the  suburbs. 

But  this  is  all  ancient  history.  The  Move- 
ment is  as  dead  as  the  Popular  Front.  The 
passions  are  only  cinders.  The  people  who 
claimed  Lowenstein  was  an  agent  of  the  CIA 
have  forgotten  aU  the  details.  "The  revolu- 
tion" seems  like  a  dream.  TTie  bumt-out 
cases  are  raising  organic  vegetables  or 
teaching  crafts  in  community  colleges  or 
working  on  PhD.  theses  on  Eugene  V.  Debs. 
Who  can  really  say  what  went  wrong?  But 
the  Movement  was  not  without  its  effect. 

In  1971  I  went  back  to  BAississippi  to  see 
how  things  had  turned  out.  Charles  Evers. 
the  black  mayor  of  the  tiny  town  of 
Fayette,  was  running  for  goverrwr.  When 
his  motorcade  raced  from  one  rally  to  an- 
other up  through  the  Delta.  State  Police 
cars  led  the  way  with  sirens  screaming.  I 
saw  Charlie  McLaurin  at  a  rally  In  Sunflow- 
er County.  He  was  rurming  for  the  state  leg- 
islature, had  gained  weight,  gave  a  prac- 
ticed, sensible  speech  supporting  the  Mayor. 
The  night  of  the  election  there  was  a 
party  at  the  meeting  hall  on  Lynch  Street 
in  Jackson  where  Lowenstein   had  spoken 
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eight  years  earlier.  The  place  was  packed. 
City  poUce  directed  traffic  out  front.  Re- 
porters were  milling  about.  A  local  televi- 
sion crew  was  waiting  to  get  the  Mayor's 
concession  speech.  Evers  was  a  good  speaker 
too,  a  master  of  the  Southern  black  antiph- 
onal  style  who  could  build  the  Yes,  Lord!"s 
into  a  roar  from  the  audience.  He  spoke  of 
the  new  day  coming,  white  and  black  work- 
ing together  for  a  better  life  Ln  Mississippi. 
Of  course  the  Mayor  was  going  home  to 
Payette,  but  they  had  had  those  old  white 
politicians  nuinlng  scared  there  for  awhile 
("Oh  yeah!")  and  there  was  no  turning  back 
now  ("Yes  Lord!").  Evers  admitted  they  had 
whipped  us.  he  would  bite  no  bones  about 
that,  but  what  he  said  sounded  like  a  victo- 
ry speech  all  the  same. 

For  some  reason  I  never  spoke  to  Lowen- 
stein.  I  could  not  find  the  words  to  begin,  as 
we  passed  to  and  from  the  shower.  What 
was  I  to  say?  Sorry  you  lost  another  race  for 
Congress,  better  luck  next  time?  I  would 
like  to  have  said:  Allard,  you  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  me  than  any  other  chance  en- 
counter of  my  life.  But  that  is  just  not  the 
sort  of  thing  one  can  say  to  a  stranger,  out 
of  the  blue.* 
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risked  their  lives  in  order  to  help  stop 
these  insidious  activities.* 


STATEMENT  ON  MX  MISSILE 


PASCELL  CONGRATUIATES 

DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ON  OPERATION 
GROUPER 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  outstanding  success  of  a 
recent  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion operation  and  to  congratulate 
DEA  on  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion. 

Yesterday,  the  Agency  revealed  the 
arrest  of  155  individuals  believed  to  be 
involved  in  14  separate  narcotics  traf- 
ficking organizations,  culminating  a  2- 
year  investigation  called  Operation 
Grouper. 

DEA  received  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance from  21  other  Pederal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  and  the  Government  of 
the  Bahamas  in  what  I  understand  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  efforts  of  its 
kind.  It  is  estimated  that  this  one  op- 
eration will  result  in  the  immediate 
halt  of  one-third  of  the  marihuana 
traffic  in  the  entire  country. 

The  task  force  was  established  and 
run  out  of  the  DELA's  Miami  District 
Office  and  focused  on  putting  a  major 
dent  in  the  enormous  drug  trafficking 
which  exists  in  the  south  Florida  area. 
The  traffic  originates  primarily  from 
Central  and  South  America  and  has 
been  a  major  cause  of  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  violent  crime  in  the  commu- 
nity which  I  represent. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  that  I  thank  and  congratu- 
late the  DEA.  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
and  all  the  other  agencies  and  their 
personnel  who  participated  in  this 
effort.  Particular  thanks  should  go  to 
the  four  brave  undercover  agents  who 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  brief- 
ing this  week  given  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  for  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
National  Parks  on  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  different  mobile  basing  possibili- 
ties for  the  MX  missile.  The  study  was 
requested  last  year  by  Congressman 
Udall  and  Senator  Stevens. 

My  doubts  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the 
MX  system  due  to  difficulties  involved 
in  its  basing  were  confirmed  when  Dr. 
Peter  Sharfman.  program  manager  of 
the  international  security  and  com- 
merce program,  stated  that  "at  this 
point  we  are  skeptical  about  the  possi- 
bility of  any  survivable  basing  within 
the  current  decade." 

The  current  plan  to  base  the  MX  on 
land  located  in  Utah  and  Nevada  was 
fotmd  to  have  a  great  many  problems. 
It  would  cause  major  environmental 
and  economic  damage  in  the  area,  in- 
cluding reduced  access  to  8  of  19  stra- 
tegic minerals  crucial  to  our  Nation's 
industry  and  defense. 

The  land-based  model  calls  for  200 
missiles  to  be  shuttled  between  4.600 
shelters.  This  scheme  was  created 
under  the  assumption  that  SALT  II, 
which  limits  the  number  of  warheads 
per  missile,  would  be  ratified.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  the  case  at  present. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  assure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  system.  OTA  estimates 
that  we  would  need  544  missiles  and 
12.500  shelters  by  1995.  The  cost  of 
the  initial  200-missile  program  is  esti- 
mated at  between  $35  billion  and  $70 
billion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  cost  of 
the  program  under  these  circum- 
stances could  reach  well  over  $100  bil- 
lion by  1995. 

In  the  category  of  survivability, 
which  for  the  purposes  of  this  study 
was  defined  as  the  ability  to  withstand 
a  nuclear  attack  with  100  missiles 
intact,  the  land-based  model  was 
found  to  be  inferior  to  missiles  mount- 
ed on  small  submarines. 

The  vulnerability  of  the  land-based 
model  was  also  questioned.  The  OTA 
suggested  that  it  would  involve  "the 
equivalent  of  a  new  technology"  to 
successfully  hide  the  exact  location  of 
the  missiles  from  sophisticated  detec- 
tors. 

On  the  basis  of  this  information  I 
believe  that  the  proposed  land-based 
MX  missile  system  should  be  totally 
reevaluated.  To  continue  to  pour 
money  into  the  land-based  MX  pro- 
gram in  light  of  its  severe  problems 
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would  be  an  irresponsible  waste  of  tax- 
payers' money.  Serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  scrapping  the  land- 
based  option  because  of  its  excessive 
cost,  its  ineffectiveness,  and  the  envi- 
ronmental damage  it  would  cause.* 


LOPSIDED  PRIORITIES  AT  IRS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
adminstration  believes  Federal  spend- 
ing is  out  of  control  and  that  substan- 
tial economic  recovery  depends  on  a 
far  tighter  budget  and  major  tax  cuts. 
The  economic  analysis  uncJerlying  this 
argument  is  open  to  serious  question, 
yet  already  it  is  clear  that  low-  and 
moderate-income  households  will  bear 
the  greatest  burden  and  receive  the 
least  benefits,  while  well-off  groups 
and  the  largest  corporations  Will  reap 
the  biggest  gains. 

One  of  the  softest  parts  of  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  package  is  its 
failure  to  present  far-reaching  reform 
of  the  tax  system.  Every  year  IRS  fails 
to  collect  revenues  from  special  groups 
because  of  the  billions  of  dollars  in  tax 
loopholes  that  exist.  Billions  more  in 
new  tax  breaks  will  be  doled  out  to  the 
highest-income  households  and  corpo- 
rations, while  ordinary  citizens  and 
small  businesses  will  wind  up  without 
any  benefit. 

A  recent  article  on  IRS.  written  by 
Ernest  Volkman  and  John  Cummings. 
appearing  in  the  April  1981,  issue  of 
Penthouse,  documents  the  lopsided 
priorities  that  IRS  employs  in  its  pur- 
suit of  taxes.  Simply  put.  it  goes  sifter 
the  easiest  targets  while  abandoning 
the  richest  sources  of  Federal  revenue. 
IRS's  ability  to  collect  taxes  from 
these  major  sources,  including  orga- 
nized crime,  will  be  further  impaired  if 
the  adminstration  succeeds  in  cutting 
its  staff  and  technical  capabilities.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  ex- 
cerpts of  the  IRS  article,  that  follow: 
The  New  American  Gestapo 

On  August  2,  1979.  the  mighty  power  of 
the  United  States  government,  in  all  its  re- 
splendent majesty,  stood  outside  the  bat- 
tered 1970  Volkswagen  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ste- 
phen Oliver  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

The  government's  might  stood  in  the  form 
of  a  half-dozen  agents  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  its  most  feared  agency.  They 
demanded  that  the  Olivers  remove  them- 
selves from  the  vehicle  so  that  the  IRS 
could  seize  it  in  partial  satisfaction  of  a  tax 
lien  of  $3,300.  The  Olivers  refused,  insisting 
that  the  IRS  (or  any  other  government 
agency)  had  no  right  to  seize  anyone's  prop- 
erty without  a  court  order. 

The  Olivers  were  wrong— the  law  specifi- 
cally gives  the  IRS  "power  of  distraint  and 
seizure  by  any  means"  without  regard  to 
such  things  a  court  orders.  So,  balked  in 
their  attempt  to  get  the  Olivers  out  of  their 
car,  the  IRS  agents  then  smashed  in  the 
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car's  windows  with  nightsticks  and  bodily 
dragged  out  the  automobile's  former  owners. 
The  case  of  the  Olivers  is  only  one  of  a 
growing  number  that  have  occurred  all  over 
this  country  during  the  past  few  years. 
What  neither  the  Olivers  nor  the  other  tar- 
gets in  hundreds  of  similar  cases  do  not 
know  is  that  they  are  the  victims  of  an  offi- 
cial IRS  policy  to  abandon  its  pursuit  of  big- 
time  tax  cheats  in  favor  of  a  war  against  the 
ordinary  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

As  the  sight  of  six  IRS  agents  smashing 
out  the  windowss  of  a  car  as  part  of  a  $3,300 
tax  case  shows,  the  unleashing  of  the  awe- 
some power  of  the  IRS  against  what 
amounts  to  penny-ante  tax  collections  is  a 
gross  misuse  of  agency  power.  Worse,  while 
the  IRS  agents  are  harassing  small-time 
taxpayers,  the  people  they're  supposed  to 
be  pursuing  are  getting  away  with  murder. 
Here  are  a  few  examples: 

In  Los  Angeles  police  stopped  a  suspicious 
armored  car  and  used  specially  trained  dogs 
to  sniff  the  inside  of  the  truck  for  narcotics. 
The  dogs  detected  traces  of  heroin,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  search,  police  struck  pay- 
dirt  more  than  $4  million  in  cash,  apparent- 
ly on  its  way  to  the  bank  after  a  lucrative 
narcotics  deal.  Police  notified  the  IRS.  but 
the  agency  evinced  no  interest  whatsoever 
in  the  case. 

In  San  Francisco  a  major  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  investigation  drew  up 
a  list  of  major  drug  dealers  who  were  sub- 
ject to  IRS  prosecution  for  failing  to  pay 
taxes  on  millions  of  dollars  in  profits  on  il- 
legal drug  sales.  The  list  was  turned  over  to 
the  IRS,  but  when  DEA  agents  tried  to  get 
it  back,  they  were  told  that  the  list  was  now 
a  "confidential  tax  matter"  and  could  not  be 
returned. 

In  New  York  a  major  drug  trafficker 
named  Nicky  Barnes  was  finally  convicted 
on  narcotics  charges  after  a  long  investiga- 
tion by  federal  prosecutors.  It  was  not  until 
after  his  trial  that  they  discovered  that 
Barnes  had  brazenly  listed  $250,000  from 
narcotics  sales  on  his  income  tax  return. 
IRS  agents  never  bothered  to  inform  other 
federal  agencies  of  that  critical  fact  and 
showed  no  interest  in  prosecuting  Barnes, 
called  by  drug  agents  one  of  the  biggest  nar- 
cotics dealers  in  the  United  States. 

In  Miami,  crossroads  for  most  of  the  esti- 
mated $40  billion  annual  narcotics  business 
in  this  country,  federal  agents  have  had  a 
difficult  time  trying  to  nail  crooked  bank- 
ers, lawyers,  and  accountants  who  have 
been  hiding  most  of  that  money  without 
paying  taxes.  But  the  IRS  has  given  only 
minimal  cooperation,  despite  mounting  evi- 
dence of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
untaxed  money  lying  around  in  Florida 
banks  (the  drug  pushers  have  become  so 
open  that  they  arrive  at  banks  with  large 
cardboard  boxes  stuffed  with  cash  for  de- 
posit). At  the  moment  there  is  an  incredible 
$5  biUion  cash  surplus  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  in  Florida,  most  of  it  narcotics 
money. 

Such  examples  are  now  nearly  endless. 
They  all  amount  to  one  thing:  the  narcotics 
kingpins,  organized-crime  leaders,  and 
major  white-collar  criminals  who  once 
feared  the  IRS  and  its  considerable 
powers— begirming  with  Al  Capone,  the  IRS 
was  for  decades  the  scourge  of  major  crimi- 
nals, white-collar  and  otherwise— now  have 
little  to  fear.  The  IRS  is  currently  after 
very  different  targets.  What  kind?  The  most 
defenseless  targets  in  America,  the  small 
taxpayers.  Consider  a  few  recent  targets: 

A  major  campaign  against  casino  and  res- 
taurant workers  in  Las  Vegas,  apparently 
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part  of  an  attempt  to  "make  an  example," 
as  one  IRS  official  put  it,  of  such  workers  in 
order  to  intimidate  the  rest.  There  are  in 
this  country  an  estimated  2  million  hotel 
and  restaurant  workers  whose  income  is  di- 
vided between  salary  and  tips  they  are  sup- 
posed to  declare.  The  IRS  suspects  wide- 
spread cheating  on  declaration  of  tips  by 
such  employees,  hence  the  campaign.  But 
even  assuming  for  a  moment  that  all  such 
workers  cheat  a  little— and  there  is  not  evi- 
dence that  they  do— such  a  massive  cam- 
paign hardly  seems  worth  the  potential 
return. 

Another  major  campaign  to  crack  down 
on  independent  contractors,  especially  fish- 
ermen. Independent  truckers,  small  farmers, 
and  other  similar  entrepreneurs.  As  part  of 
the  drive,  justified  by  what  the  IRS  claims 
is  significant  underreporting  of  income  by 
such  workers  (a  claim  disputed  by  the  feder- 
al Office  of  Management  and  Budget),  the 
agency  wants  to  subject  all  self-employed 
persons  to  withholding.  The  IRS  attempt  is 
nearly  Insane:  the  cost  of  doing  business  will 
Increase  significantly  for  such  workers  with- 
out any  corresponding  Increase  of  tax 
monies  to  the  Treasury. 

Strong  efforts  to  harass  middle-class  tax- 
payers, especially  those  the  IFS  considers 
gross  violators.  Special  targets  seem  to  be 
mom-and-pop  op>erations.  certain  doctors 
and  dentists,  and  small  businesses.  The  ha- 
rassment has  sometimes  taken  gestapo  con- 
notations: unitl  finally  stopped.  IRS  agents 
in  Idaho  were  putting  chains  and  padlocks 
on  businesses  that  didn't  pay  their  taxes  on 
time  and.  In  other  Instances,  chained  cars  of 
recalcitrant  taxpayers  to  utility  poles. 

As  a  means  of  forestalling  a  growing  tax 
protest  movement,  IRS  agents  have  begun  a 
major  drive  to  infiltrate  and  otherwise 
harass  a  number  of  taxpayer  protest  groups. 
All  those  attending  such  meetings  can 
expect  tax  trouble. 

All  things  considered,  it's  no  wonder  that, 
according  to  an  FBI  report  last  year,  74  per- 
cent of  all  threats  and  41  percent  of  all  as- 
saults on  federal  workers  were  directed  at 
IRS  employees. 

"The  high-handed  bureaucratic  excesses 
of  the  IRS  are  a  national  disgrace, "  says 
Sen.  Paul  Laxalt  of  Nevada.  "Evidence  re- 
veals that  the  IRS  singles  out  areas  of  the 
country  for  special  enforcement.  It  will  go 
completely  against  congressional  Intent  and 
thirty  years  of  past  policy  by  changing  its 
rules  to  squeeze  out  more  revenue.  We 
apear  to  be  witnessing  an  agency  totally  out 
of  control,  running  roughshod  over  taxpay- 
ers and  making  a  joke  out  of  our  rule  of 
laws.  The  cases  of  abuse  are  easy  to  docu- 
ment and  too  numerous  to  count." 

Laxalt  was  especially  exercised  about  the 
ol)sessive  IRS  campaign  against  workers  In 
Las  Vegas.  Last  year  he  and  Sen.  Harrison 
Schmitt  of  New  Mexico  convened  special 
hearings  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Treasury  to  review  a  lengthening 
list  of  taxpayer  complaints  about  the  IRS. 
Among  other  things,  Laxalt  was  shocked  to 
learn  that  the  IRS  had  assigned  170  full- 
time  employees  to  its  Las  Vegas  office,  in- 
cluding 26  special  agents  (Los  Angeles  has 
1 1  special  agents  to  oversee  a  taxpayer  pop- 
ulation ten  times  as  large).  As  Laxalt  discov- 
ered, all  that  IRS  manpower  wasn't  In  Las 
Vegas  to  look  Into  the  millions  earned  by  ca- 
sinos or  to  Investigate  possible  organized- 
crime  connections  with  the  gaming  industry 
or  even  the  activities  of  rich  gamblers.  No, 
all  that  manpower  has  been  used  to  investi- 
gate busboys,  waitresses,  casino  dealers,  and 
hotel  chambermaids,  whose  combined  sala- 
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ries  wouldn't  even  put  a  dent  In  the  money 
raked  up  by  one  big  casino  In  just  one  night 
of  heavy  action. 

IRS  agents  themselves  admit  privately 
that  Laxalt  and  other  critics  are  right:  they 
have  been  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the 
war  against  big-time  criminals  and  spend 
their  time  tracking  down  what  they  call 
"the  penny  cases."  those  Involving  small 
claims  against  mostly  middle-class  taxpay- 
ers, who  lack  the  resources  to  tackle  the 
IRS.  In  almost  all  cases  those  taxpayers  qui- 
etly pay  what  the  IRS  tells  them  they  owe 
Uncle  Sam. 

There  is  an  increasing  amount  of  congres- 
sional criticism  over  IRS  operations,  and 
that,  coupled  with  increasing  taxpayer 
resistance,  could  eventually  lead  to  an  over- 
hauling of  the  present  system.  But  the  new 
Reagan  administration  seems  not  to  be 
headed  In  that  direction:  despite  the  clout 
of  so  bitter  an  IRS  critic  as  Laxalt  in  the 
new  administration,  its  plan  seems  to  center 
on  keeping  the  system  as  presently  consti- 
tuted but  sharply  reducing  tax  rates  to 
defuse  taxpayer  opposition.  In  the  view  of 
most  of  Reagan's  economists,  such  reduc- 
tions will  also  end  the  so-called  under- 
ground economy,  the  proliferating  system 
under  which  many  taxpayers  simply  over- 
look paying  taxes  on  their  income  as  a 
means  of  quiet  protest  against  the  system. 
That  economy,  now  estimated  at  somewhere 
between  $40  blUion  and  $70  biUion  a  year 
(not  Including  criminal  profits  that  escape 
that  tax  collector),  will  be  reduced,  the 
economists  argue,  by  merely  reducing  the 
tax  rates  that  force  middle-income  taxpay- 
ers into  such  a  sub-rosa  system. 

Perhaps,  but  the  fact  is  that  for  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  none  of  whom  like  to 
pay  taxes,  after  all,  the  IRS  represents  an 
autocratic,  jerry-built  agency  that  appears 
to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  fury  against  the 
people  from  whom  it  is  voluntarily  collect- 
ing taxes.  No  amoimt  of  tinkering  with  tax 
rates  will  obscure  the  fact  that  the  taxpay- 
ers are  fed  up  with  a  system  that  Is  at  once 
confiscatory,  impossible  to  fathom,  and  ar- 
bitrary. Soaring  tax  rates  are  only  part  of 
the  reason  why  so  many  taxpayers  are  de- 
fecting from  the  system  and  working  In  a 
vast,  tax-free  underground  economy. 

Taxpayer  confidence  in  the  system  is 
hardly  enhanced  by  the  sight  of  the  IRS 
spending  its  time  moving  against  small  fry 
while  the  big  fish  remain  undisturbed. 
Where  are  the  IRS  drives  against  the  orga- 
nized crime  leaders,  the  big  white-collar 
criminals,  the  crooked  big  businessmen,  and 
the  major  drug  dealers? 

They  hardly  exist,  which  is  why  federal 
law  enforcement  officials  and  former  and 
present  IRS  agents  nearly  unanimously  say 
that  the  agency  is  in  danger  of  losing  what 
credibility  it  has  left  because  of  its  refusal 
to  take  on  major  tax  violators. 

Officials  of  federal  anticrime  strike  forces 
throughout  the  country  complain  privately 
that  lack  of  IRS  Involvement  In  their  major 
cases  means.  In  many  Instances,  these  are 
not  major  cases.  Traditionally,  cases  against 
major  crime  figures  or  blg-tlme  white-collar 
criminals  are  difficult  to  prosecute,  mainly 
because  blg-tlme  crooks  are  careful  to  cover 
their  tracks.  But  everybody  who  earns 
money  has  to  fill  out  a  tax  return,  and  that 
fact  has  become  an  Achilles  heel  to  a  long 
list  of  big  fish  that  were  ultimately  nailed 
on  tax  charges,  ranging  from  Al  Capone  to 
Spiro  Agnew.  Why  isn't  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  pursuing  such  cases  today? 

•Two  reasons."  says  an  IRS  Special  agent, 
one  of  the  men  who  are  supposed  to  prepare 
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major  t&x-evasion  cases.  First,  major  tax 
cases  are  very  difficult  to  make;  they  talie  a 
long  while  and  are  extremely  difficult  to 
prosecute.  Figure  that  to  prosecute  a  major 
tax-evasion  case  will  cost  about  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  second  reason  is  that  most 
of  your  major  tax  violators  are  politically 
well  connected.  You  take  a  look  at  some  of 
the  really  big  tax-evasion  operations:  they 
can't  work  without  the  connivance  and  help 
of  lawyers  and  tax  accountants,  aind  well- 
paid  ones.  too.  The  IRS  doesn't  want  to 
touch  politically  sensitive  cases:  so  that's 
why  it  likes  to  move  against  middle-class 
targets:  these  people  aren't  so  well  connect- 
ed, and  you  can  squeeze  them  pretty  good. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  big  tax-evasion  oper- 
ation will  have  layers  of  legal  protection, 
and  the  kind  of  money  they  have  buys  a  lot 
of  political  influence.  The  big  thing  today  is 
drugs.  I've  seen  big.  legitimate  businesses 
which  were  actually  founded  by  money 
earned  from  cocaine  smuggling— millions  of 
dollars.  That's  hard  to  fight,  especially 
when  all  that  money  is  spread  around  in  po- 
litical contributions.  Let's  face  it:  these  days 
money  spent  in  the  right  circles  will  buy 
you  immunity  from  tax  prosecutions: 
there's  no  doubt  about  it." 

Ironically  the  IRS  is  uniquely  equipped  to 
handle  such  major  cases— in  fact,  some  civil 
libertarians  have  argued  for  years,  too  well 
equipped.  Most  American  taxpayers,  if  they 
have  any  face-to-face  dealings  with  the  IRS. 
almost  always  deal  with  its  Audit  Division. 
The  mere  notice  of  an  audit  to  the  average 
taxpayer  is  enough  to  make  his  or  her  brow 
break  out  in  a  sweat,  because  as  anyone  who 
has  undergone  and  auditing  experience 
knows,  the  IRS  is  usually  holding  all  the 
aces  in  the  deck.  It  is  the  IRS  which  decides 
what  interpretation  of  the  increasingly  com- 
plicated tax  laws  is  correct,  precisely  where 
you  erred:  and  how  much  it  will  cost  you  to 
get  back  in  the  federal  government's  good 
graces. 

Unless  you're  prepared  to  fight  the  IRS 
interpreution  up  to  the  Tax  Court— that  is 
to  say.  willing  to  lay  out  the  required  legal 
fees  to  do  so— you'll  probably  pay  what  the 
IRS  says,  arbitrarily,  you  owe  it.  Much  more 
rarely,  the  IRS  will  say  that  you're  an  out- 
right tax  evader.  In  other  words,  you  didn't 
mistakenly  forget  to  include  extra  income 
when  filling  out  your  tax  return  or  over- 
state your  deductions— you  deliberately  set 
out  to  deprive  the  IRS  of  its  rightful  due. 

In  that  event,  you  will  become  involved 
with  the  tender  mercies  of  a  much  less 
known  division  of  the  IRS— its  Criminal  In- 
vestigation Division.  At  one  time  the  divi- 
sion was  one  of  the  most  powerful,  awe-in- 
spiring agencies  in  the  federal  government, 
an  agency  whose  powers  still  dwarf  any  of 
the  powers  held  by  such  agencies  as  the  FBI 
and  the  CIA. 

Consider:  to  begin  with,  the  IRS  has  an 
unparalleled  source  of  intelligence  informa- 
tion, namely,  your  tax  return.  A  tax  return 
will  tell  anybody  everything  there  is  to 
know  about  you— how  much  money  you 
have,  how  you  spent  it.  the  size  of  your 
family,  your  religion,  what  illnesses  your 
family  had.  where  you  worked,  where  you 
live,  whether  you  sought  psychiatric  help, 
what  your  political  affiliation  is.  Each  year 
the  people  of  the  United  States  voluntar- 
ily—or perhaps  not  so  voluntarily— reveal  to 
the  IRS  the  most  private  and  personal  as- 
pects of  their  lives. 

That  being  the  case,  why  isn't  this  vast 
power  l)eing  used  against  major  violators? 
The  answer  is  complicated,  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  high-level  politics,  a  list  of 
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309  names,  a  man  who  wrote  in  green  ink. 
another  man  known  as  TW-24,  and  a 
conservative  midwestem  tax  lawyer  who 
became  a  noted  civil  libertarian. 

To  understand  how  all  these  pieces  fit  to- 
gether, it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  1951.  In 
that  year,  following  the  highly  publicized 
Kefauver  hearings  on  organized  crime,  the 
federal  law  enforcement  establishment  real- 
ized that  the  hearings  had  revealed  a  major 
flaw  in  the  government's  drive  against  such 
crime:  there  was  no  real,  concerted  federal 
action  against  the  major  criminals.  Most  im- 
portant, there  was  little  effort  to  use  the 
broad  powers  of  the  IRS  against  leaders  of 
organized  crime,  the  classic  case  being  the 
one  built  against  Al  Capone  years  before. 

The  realization  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Intelligence  Division  in  the  IRS.  a  unit  de- 
signed to  coordinate  tax  cases  against  major 
criminals  who  had  escaped  prosecution  on 
other  charges.  The  new  agency,  linown  as 
IRSID.  set  to  work  with  a  vengeance,  in  the 
process  making  a  series  of  bad  mistakes  that 
were  later  to  form  the  seeds  of  disaster.  Ba- 
sically, since  IRSID  was  involved  in  an  offi- 
cially sanctioned  "crusade"  where  no  holds 
were  barred,  the  agency  began  to  walk 
roughshod  over  the  Constitution.  Under 
high-level  pressure  to  collect  evidence  that 
Mafia  criminals  were  evading  taxes.  IRSID 
went  too  far.  using  warrantless  wiretaps,  il- 
legal searches  and  seizures,  and  tainted  tes- 
timony from  informants,  many  of  whom 
were  criminals  themselves  (in  one  case,  the 
agency  had  a  New  York  informant  who  ran 
extortion  rackets  himself;  in  another  case, 
in  Alabama,  it  had  an  informant  who  ran 
gambling  rackets). 

But  since  IRSID  was  embarked  on  a  cru- 
sade, nobody  questioned  whether  its  actions 
were  as  criminal  as  those  of  the  criminals  it 
was  trying  to  destroy.  And  that  failure  to 
oversee  its  actions  led  to  a  second  and  even 
greater  mistake:  IRSID  became  involved  in 
politics. 

The  culprit  this  time  was  President  Ken- 
nedy, who  in  1961  got  the  IRS  to  apply 
what  he  called  "tax  pressure"  against  a 
number  of  right-wing  groups  he  considered 
to  be  growing  dangerously  in  influence. 
IRSID,  given  the  job,  created  something 
called  the  Ideological  Organizations  Project, 
a  euphemism  for  what  amounted  to  a 
secret-police  force.  The  tactics  used  by  this 
project  later  became  standard  fare  during 
the  paranoia  of  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  ad- 
ministrations: auditing  harassment  against 
"enemies"  of  the  White  House,  infiltration 
of  informants  into  groups  of  political  dissi- 
dents, and  revocation  of  tax-exempt  status 
for  those  groups  whose  policies  the  incum- 
bent administration  didn't  happen  to  like. 

Clearly,  this  was  an  outrageous  abuse  of 
IRS  powers,  and  it  reached  a  pinnacle  of 
sorts  with  Nixon's  famous  "enemies  list."  a 
compilation  of  perceived  "enemies"  of 
Nixon's  policies  who  were  to  be  crushed  by 
the  one  power  few  Americans  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  resist:  the  power  to  tax.  During  this 
period  IRSID's  approach  to  constitutional 
rights  was  very  nearly  cavalier;  with  official 
sanction.  IRSID  felt  it  had  nearly  unlimited 
power  to  do  Just  about  anything  It  wanted. 
But  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
worm  turned.  And  when  it  did,  the  whole 
structure  came  tumbling  down,  ironically 
destroying  IRSID's  one  impressive  achieve- 
ment. 

That  achievement  was  IRSID's  growing 
success  with  uncovering  the  assorted  and  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  schemes  tax  evad- 
ers were  using  to  hide  their  money  from 
Uncle  Sam.  Among  such  schemes  was  the 
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complicated  Mafia  money-laundering  oper- 
ation, under  which  organized  crime  moved 
the  proceeds  of  prostitution,  gambling,  and 
other  activities  through  an  incredibly  com- 
plicated series  of  money-transfer  operations 
and  pumped  them  into  legitimate  business- 
es. The  businesses  paid  their  taxes  on  time 
and  filled  out  tax  returns  with  meticulous 
care.  The  idea  was  to  defeat  IRSID's  ability 
to  trace  illegal  money  through  complicated 
networks. 

The  other  major  target  of  IRSID  was  the 
so-called  overseas  tax  havens,  such  as  Swiss 
bank  accounts  and  im  even  more  sophisti- 
cated hiding  place:  offshore  tax  havens  in 
the  Caribbean.  These  havens  became  a  par- 
ticular target  of  IRSID  in  the  early  1970s 
because  of  a  growing  realization  that  there 
were  literally  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars being  squirreled  away  from  tax  collec- 
tors. One  such  haven  in  particular  drew 
IRSID's  attention,  an  interesting  little  bank 
called  Castle  Bank  and  Trust.  Ltd.,  located 
in  the  Bahamas. 

Here's  how  the  Castle  Bank  scheme— the 
model  for  all  such  schemes  In  the  Caribbe- 
an—worked: Castle  Bank  had  no  tellers  and 
no  cash;  indeed,  it  looked  like  a  simple  busi- 
ness office.  But  that  simple  little  office  was 
a  gold  mine.  Rich  clients  of  the  bank,  using 
American  connections,  "transferred"  their 
funds  from  the  United  States  to  Castle, 
thereby  domiciling  them  in  Nassau,  outside 
the  reach  of  the  IRS.  In  most  cases,  howev- 
er, the  money  never  left  the  United  States 
but  was  used  as  tax-free  income  to  be  invest- 
ed in  this  country  (Castle  took  a  hefty  fee 
on  such  transactions).  Simple,  but  very  ef- 
fective, especially  since  places  like  Castle 
Bank  guaranteed  client  confidentiality,  thus 
making  IRS  prosecution  virtually  impossi- 
ble: without  access  to  bank  records,  how 
could  a  case  be  prosecuted? 

To  IRSID,  the  situation  was  challenging 
but  not  insurmountable,  considering  the 
fact  that  the  agency's  impressive  list  of 
scalps  included  such  convictions  as  those  of 
Frank  CosteUo,  Bobby  Baker.  ex-Illinois 
Gov.  Otto  Kemer.  and  former  Vice-Presi- 
dent Spiro  Agnew.  all  of  them  involving 
complicated  tax-evasion  cases.  IRSID  decid- 
ed to  mount  a  major  operation  to  uncover 
the  secrets  of  the  offshore  tax  havens  and 
enlisted  an  undercover  operative  known  in 
its  files  as  TW-24— actually,  a  man  named 
Norman  Casper. 

Casper,  a  former  private  investigator  and 
security  adviser  for  a  major  airline,  had 
helped  out  IRSID  from  time  to  time  in  its 
tracking  of  organized-crime  leaders.  Consid- 
ered one  of  the  best-connected  investigators 
in  the  Southeast  United  States.  Casper  was 
enlisted  for  IRSID  as  a  paid  undercover  op- 
erative in  1971  as  part  of  the  attack  on  the 
offshore  tax  havens. 

Called  Operation  Tradewinds  (and,  later. 
Operation  Haven),  the  IRSID  attack  cen- 
tered on  obtaining  information:  how  many 
well-heeled  Americans  were  using  the 
havens?  How  much  money  were  they  hiding 
there?  How  did  they  do  it?  Who  were  they? 

As  things  turned  out,  IRSID  badly  under- 
estimated how  much  was  involved  in  the 
offshore  havens.  Working  under  various  dis- 
guises, including  that  of  narcotics  investiga- 
tor for  Interpol,  Casper  gradually  uncovered 
the  secrets  of  the  havens.  What  he  turned 
up  was  astounding:  hundreds  of  prominent 
Americans.  Including  famous  politicians,  en- 
tertainers, and  businessmen,  were  involved 
in  the  scam.  The  money  ran  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions.  Moreover,  organized  critite 
was  using  the  havens,  and  there  was  a  whole 
series  of  subsidiary  connections  involving 
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gambling  casinos  and  prominent  figures 
who  were  using  the  havens  to  launder  cam- 
paign contributions. 

But  what  IRSID  did  not  know  was  that 
another  operation,  this  one  taking  place  in 
Florida,  was  about  to  halt  everything. 

That  operation  was  known  as  Operation 
Leprechaun.  Briefly,  it  was  designed  to  un- 
cover tax -evasion  aspects  in  a  series  of  polit- 
ical corruption  cases  emerging  in  Florida 
during  the  early  1970s.  The  prospect  seemed 
promising,  but  then  IRSID  made  a  number 
of  bad  mistakes.  Mostly,  they  centered  on 
one  key  agent  who  ran  the  program  and 
urged  his  network  of  informants  to  collect 
not  only  any  possible  tax  infonnation  on  30 
Florida  public  officials  but  also  any  dirt 
they  could  on  the  sexual  and  drinking 
habits  of  the  targets.  The  informants  did 
Just  that,  in  the  process  collecting  such  use- 
less trivia  as  a  photograph  of  a  prominent 
Florida  judge  performing  fellatio  on  an- 
other man.  None  of  this,  of  course,  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  tax  violations,  but  it  was 
duly  collected  anyway  and  entered  in  dos- 
siers with  green  handwriting  (hence,  the 
name  Operation  Leprechaun).  Such  snoop- 
ing made  any  prosecution  impossible  be- 
cause of  constitutional  violations. 

Enter  the  key  character  in  this  course  of 
events,  Donald  Alexander,  a  conservative 
tax  lawyer  apFwinted  as  the  new  commis- 
sioner of  internal  revenue  in  May.  1973.  He 
wasn't  in  office  a  week  when  he  set  off  an 
earthquake:  he  ordered  Leprechaun  ended, 
Tradewinds/Haven  closed  down,  and  a  full- 
scale  in-house  investigation  of  those  and 
other  similar  operations.  He  then  trans- 
ferred or  forced  to  retire  dozens  of  agents 
and  wrote  a  new  set  of  regulations  strictly 
limiting  IRSID's  investigatory  role:  this  en- 
tailed the  removal  of  IRSID  agents  from 
various  federal  organized-crime  strike 
forces,  the  itmovative  and  highly  successful 
coordinated  attack  by  federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  against  major  organized- 
crime  figures. 

Feelings  among  IRS  agents  still  run  so 
deep  about  the  Haven  episode  that  some 
agents  hint  that  among  the  tax  cheats  un- 
covered in  Casper's  investigation  was  the 
name  of  Alexander's  old  Cincinnati  law 
firm.  (There  is  no  evidence  to  suppwrt  this 
assertion.)  Alexander  himself,  who  left 
office  in  1977  when  Carter  came  to  power, 
has  called  such  talk  "scurrilous  dung." 
Some  congressional  investigators  say  that 
Alexander  probably  was  telling  the  truth 
when  he  told  investigating  committees  of 
his  concern  over  "abuses"  by  his  intelligence 
agency,  although  they  concede  that  there 
has  been  a  long-standing  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  delve  too  deeply  into 
IRS  investigative  matters,  since  a  number  of 
members  of  Congress  themselves  have  tax 
skeletons  to  hide. 

In  any  event,  when  all  the  dust  settled, 
the  IRS  found  itself,  in  effect,  with  an 
emasculated  intelligence  agency.  True,  it 
still  had  its  considerable  powers,  but  they 
had  been  curbed,  especially  with  regard  to 
its  major  targets:  organized  crime,  major 
criminals,  and  the  rich  and  powerful  tax 
evaders. 

It  is  also  seconded  by  many  federal  pros- 
ecutors and  IRS  agents  themselves,  who 
concede  that  congressional  committees 
made  a  bad  mistake  in  not  including  the 
IRS  in  the  proposed  charters  for  such  agen- 
cies as  the  FBI  and  the  CIA. 

Without  such  guidelines,  the  Criminal  In- 
vestigation Division  is  a  mess.  IRS  agents  at 
the  moment  are  barred  from  taking  part  in 
federal  strike-force  raids,  are  not  supposed 
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to  make  any  arrests,  cannot  release  informa- 
tion of  IRS  activities  to  other  federal  agen- 
cies, and  cannot  use  any  form  of  electronic 
surveillance.  These  restrictions  make  pros- 
ecution of  major  cases  impossible,  agents 
argue,  noting  that  among  the  victims  of  the 
1975  purge  were  investigations  involving 
Nixon  financial  backer  C.  Amholt  Smith 
and  a  major  probe  of  the  Central  States 
Teamsters  Pension  Fund.  That  amounts  to 
a  disgrace,  but  without  a  major  push  from 
either  Congress  or  the  White  House,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  too  much  hope  that  the 
IRS  will  get  straightened  out.  As  a  number 
of  Federal  Prosecutors  admit,  the  situation 
is  critically  overdue  for  change. 

""There's  no  question,""  says  one  former 
prominent  U.S.  attorney  in  a  major  eastern 
city  who  prosecuted  a  number  of  tax  cases 
during  his  tenure,  "that  the  major  emphasis 
now  [by  the  IRS]  is  on  the  doctor  who 
cheats  fifteen  hundred  dollars  one  year,  two 
thousands  dollars  the  next.  And  twenty 
thousand  dollars  over  four  or  five  years  in  a 
big  case,  the  IRS  feels.  I  recall  IRS  agents 
as  totally  demoralized.  They  were  being 
sent  back  on  the  street  to  work  the  doctor 
and  dentist  cases.  These  guys  had  been 
working  the  big  people,  the  big  connections. 
Once  you've  gotten  close  to  the  big  people, 
the  big  violators,  you  are  really  doing  some- 
thing. But  to  be  stonewalled,  especially  by 
your  own  agency— you  just  give  up.  "• 
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to  help  me,  and  help  representatives 
of  Soviet  Jewry,  maintain  the  vigil  for 
Shcharansky  and  the  thousands  of  his 
fellows  still  held  In  captivity  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  must  not  forget  that 
such  objectionable  policies  still  exist 
on  this  planet.  We  must  not  allow  the 
pressure  to  subside  as  long  as  there  is 
an  America  which  serves  as  the  beacon 
of  world  freedoms  or  as  long  as  this 
man  and  others  like  him  cannot  be 
free. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  should  not  be 
imprisoned.  But  while  he  is,  it  is  up  to 
those  of  us  who  are  free  to  continue  to 
spread  his  message  of  freedom.  I  urge 
each  of  you  to  Join  me  in  this  effort.* 


THE  TRULY  NEEDY 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  colleagues.  I 
use  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  your 
attention  that  this  Sunday.  March  15, 
1981.  will  mark  the  fourth  year  of  im- 
prisonment for  a  man  whose  only 
crime  was  to  seek  freedom  from  politi- 
cal and  religious  oppression,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  He  is  destined  to  be 
locked  behind  bars  until  March  1990 
on  his  conviction  by  Soviet  courts  for 
acts  of  treason  and  anti-Soviet  agita- 
tion and  propaganda.  In  his  cell,  deep 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  we  sincerely 
hope  that  the  message  reaches  him 
that  he  is  not  a  forgotten  man. 

It  was  a  mere  matter  of  weeks  ago 
when  this  Nation  pulled  together  with 
truckloads  of  yellow  ribbons  to  wel- 
come home  our  countrymen  and 
women  freed  from  the  oppressive  grip 
of  Iran's  leadership.  I  submit  today 
that— in  his  efforts  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  to  join  his  family  In  Israel— An- 
atoly Shcharansky  has  violated  no 
more  human  principals  than  did  our 
American  citizens  in  Iran  who  sought 
to  leave  that  country. 

While  I  recognize  that  our  new  ad- 
niinistration  wishes  to  direct  the  inter- 
national humanitarian  efforts  of  the 
United  States  toward  halting  the  wan- 
tonly destructive  terrorism  which  has 
plagued  this  Earth,  I  also  recognize 
that  the  American  drive  to  restore  the 
most  common,  decent  human  rights 
must  also  be  continued.  I  call  upon 
each  of  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
edition  of  the  New  Yorker  magazine, 
in  its  weekly  feature  "The  Talk  of  the 
Town."  had  the  following  comment  on 
"The  Truly  Needy."  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues. 

We  should  be  ever  alert  to  trim 
waste,  but  also  be  alert  to  see  that  gov- 
ernment does  what  it  can  do  best,  care 
for  those  in  our  society  who  are  In 
need. 

[Prom  the  New  Yorker] 
Notes  and  Comfsirr 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington,  a  new  social  class 
has  appeared  on  the  political  scene.  It  is  the 
class  of  the  "truly  needy  "  As  recently  as  a 
few  months  ago.  the  truly  needy  were  over- 
looked by  almost  everyone,  but  now  politi- 
cians and  journalists  alike  speak  of  them 
with  an  easy  familiarity,  and  have  even  cal- 
culated their  needs  down  to  the  last  thou- 
sandth of  a  bUlion  federal  dollars.  Not  to  be 
confused  with  their  predecessors,  the  needy 
pure  and  simple— a  much  larger  and  more 
demanding  group— the  truly  needy  happily 
require  no  more  federal  assistance  than 
turns  out  to  be  available  to  them  after 
President  Reagan's  "supply  side"  econo- 
mists have  taken  from  the  budget  what 
they  think  they  need  in  order  to  boost  in- 
vestment. For  example,  the  needy  were 
going  to  need  twelve  billion  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-two  million  dollars  for  food 
stamps  in  fiscal  year  1982  (by  President 
Carter's  calculations),  whereas  the  truly 
needy  are  going  to  need  only  ten  billion  six 
hundred  fifty-one  million  (by  President 
Reagan's),  for  a  saving  of  two  billion  seven- 
ty-one million.  The  Reagan  Administration 
has  discovered,  among  other  supposedly  ex- 
cessive benefits  in  the  program,  that  some 
children  whose  families  receive  food  stamps 
are  at  the  same  time  getting  free  lunches  at 
school  from  the  federal  government.  The 
needy  needed  tnat  lunch,  but  the  truly 
needy  apparently  do  not:  under  the  Reagan 
Administration's  budget  proposals  to  Con- 
gress, if  children  are  found  "double-dip- 
ping"—that  is.  loading  up  on  free  lunch  at 
school  and  eating  off  food  stamps  at  home— 
the  family's  food  stamps  will  be  reduced. 
The  Administration  thus  plans  not  only  to 
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thin  down  the  ranks  of  the  needy  to  the 
tniJy  needy  but  to  reduce  the  beneflU  to 
the  tnily  needy  as  well.  At  least  one  official 
of  the  food  stamp  program  is  worried  that 
the  federal  government  may  not  be  able  to 
catch  the  children  In  the  act  of  eating  their 
free  lunch,  and  thus  will  not  Icnow  when  to 
reduce  the  family's  food  stamps— 'We 
would  have  to  keep  track  of  every  time  a 
child  was  sick  and  missed  a  meal."  he  said— 
but  most  of  the  Reagan  people  apparently 
feel  confident  that  the  necessary  policing 
can  be  handled  adequately.  The  Administra- 
tion proposes,  in  addition,  to  cut  back  the 
lunch  program  itself,  by  making  fewer  chil- 
dren eligible.  Not  long  ago.  cuts  of  this 
nature  would  have  aroused  considerable 
protest  among  the  political  supporters  of 
the  needy,  but  now  that  the  truly  needy 
have  taken  their  place  the  supporters  are 
quiet.  This  one  phrase,  it  seems,  has  put 
them  SLll  to  rout. 

Just  recently,  the  columnist  George  Will 
brought  to  light  another  new  class  in  our  so- 
ciety—one that  is  a  perfect  counterpart  to 
the  truly  needy.  He  has  discovered  the 
people  who  are  "in  a  sense  rich."  The  in-a- 
sense-rich  are  rich  only  in  a  sense  because 
they  have  spent  their  money— on  a  house  or 
a  college  education,  say— and  so  are  only 
"statistically  rich."  Will  rises  to  a  spirited 
defense  of  the  statistically  rich.  He  fears 
that  the  "punitive"  distinction  between 
earned  and  unearned  income  in  the  federal 
tax  code  keeps  them  from  getting  rich 
enough,  and  asks  rhetorically.  "What  is  un- 
earned' about  income  from  money  skillfully 
put  at  risk  in  investments?"  He  believes  that 
our  economy  depends  on  the  "endless  incul- 
cation of  envy. "  and  worries  that  if  the  rich 
were  no  longer  there  to  inspire  envy  the 
economy  would  "slow  dangerously."  Noting 
that  Christ  said.  "The  poor  always  ye  have 
with  you."  he  goes  on  to  make  the  addition 
(somehow  overlooked  by  Christ)  "We  had 
better  always  have  the  rich."  In  an  era  of 
supply-side  economics.  Will  seems  to  have 
hit  upon  a  supply-side  morality  to  go  with 
it.  According  to  this  new.  evenhanded  read- 
ing of  Scripture,  society  would  balance  its 
compassion  for  the  poor  with  solicitude  for 
the  rich.  In  that  arrangement,  even  the 
truly  needy  might  be  hard  put  to  it  to  hold 
their  own.* 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OF  DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 
IH  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11.  1981 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  my  distinguished 
college  from  New  York  for  riveting 
this  body's  attention  on  the  plight  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky,  who.  on  March 
15  will  have  spent  4  years  in  prison  for 
advocating  the  cause  of  human  rights 
and  desiring  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

We  cannot  forget  the  Anatoly 
Shcharanskys  of  our  world,  who,  con- 
tinually demonstrate  the  strength  of 
the  human  spirit  against  the  jugger- 
naut of  state  terror.  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky is  a  man,  who.  speaks  with  rel- 
evancy to  all  of  the  worlds  oppressed, 
whether  they  be  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
El  Salvador,  South  Africa,  Haiti.  Ar- 
gentina, or  Kampuchea. 
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His  struggle  for  human  rights  is  still 
another  reminder  to  us  that  the  cause 
of  human  rights  must  not  and  cannot 
be  demoted  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our- 
selves and  the  principles  we  so  often 
espouse  but  so  often  fail  to  live  up  to. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  for  reminding  us  to  re- 
member,* 
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SAMA  SPEAKER  SPOTLIGHTS 
LEGISLATIVE  AGENDA 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Task  Force  on  In- 
dustrial Innovation,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  hosting,  on  February  23,  a  meeting 
of  member  companies  from  the  Scien- 
tific Apparatus  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation (SAMA)  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
bring  together  representatives  from 
these  companies  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  discuss  important  legislation 
needed  to  keep  America  in  the  fore- 
front of  technological  innovation  and 
improve  industrial  productivity. 

One  of  the  speakers  on  that  occasion 
was  Mr.  Gerald  H.  Gleason.  vice  presi- 
dent, the  Foxboro  Co.,  who  chairs  the 
international  affairs  conmiittee  on 
SAMA.  Mr.  Gleason  discussed  a 
number  of  issues  relating  to  the  im- 
portance of  international  markets  to 
the  health  of  our  economy  and  to  the 
health  of  scientific  apparatus  manu- 
facturers. He  makes  the  point  that. 
when  it  comes  to  high  technology  in- 
dustries, we  cannot  afford  to  be  com- 
placent about  our  competitive  per- 
formance. We  face  a  serious  challenge 
from  other  countries  that  are  aggres- 
sively pursuing  high  technology  ex- 
ports, and  unless  we  act  any  advantage 
we  might  have  will  be  lost. 

A  second  speaker— Pat  Wild,  director 
of  public  affairs  for  Sybron  Corp.  and 
chairperson  of  SAMA's  government  af- 
fairs committee— discussed  a  number 
of  issues  relating  to  Federal  procure- 
ment policies.  She  notes  that  some 
well-intentioned  regulations  have  hurt 
competitive  performance. 

Finally,  Paul  Cherecwich,  corporate 
tax  manager  of  the  Foxboro  Co.  and 
chairman  of  SAMA's  tax  committee 
spoke  to  a  number  of  issues  relating  to 
Federal  tax  policy.  He  makes  the  point 
that,  if  these  firms  are  to  remain  com- 
petitive, changes  are  needed  in  our  tax 
laws,  beginning  with  the  way  we  recov- 
er capital  expenditures. 

As  Congress  prepares  to  take  up  a 
number  of  issues  vital  to  our  competi- 
tiveness at  home  and  abroad,  I  com- 
mend these  remarks  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 


Remarks  of  Pat  Wild,  Director  of  Public 
Affairs.  Sybron  Corp..  and  Chairperson. 
Government  Affairs  Committee.  SAMA 

My  name  is  Pat  Wild,  and  I  am  Chairper- 
son of  SAMA's  Government  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. In  my  spare  time.  I  also  work  for 
Sybron  Corporation  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  where  I  serve  as  Director  of  Public 
Affairs— we  are  members  of  SAMA  because 
of  our  Laboratory,  Instrument  and  Process 
Equipment  products. 

I  am  delighted  that  you  could  join  us  this 
afternoon.  Our  purpose  today  is  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  those  of  you  who  do 
so  much  of  the  staff  work  for  Senators. 
Meml)ers  of  the  House,  and  Committees  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  which  have 
both  constituent  and/or  jurisdictional  inter- 
ests, in  areas  of  interest  to  SAMA  compa- 
nies. (We)  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
as  staff  ptersons. 

As  you  saw  from  the  audio/visual  presen- 
tation, the  interests  of  this  association,  and 
the  companies  who  rely  on  it  for  Washing- 
ton representation,  lie  in  the  areas  of  in- 
creased productivity,  expanded  export  mar- 
kets, and  innovation. 

Mv>special  theme  for  the  next  few  mo- 
ments is  the  relationship  between  SAMA 
rpembers  companies  and  the  government  in 
the  sense  of  sales  and  customers.  To  sum- 
marize my  theme  the  message  is  this— to 
the  extent  the  Congress  permits  over-regu- 
lation to  occur  in  the  area  of  procurement 
(as  well  as  any  other  over-regulation)  it 
forces  business  to  divert  important  re- 
sources-lessening our  opportunity  to 
remain  competitive  in  domestic  and  world 
markets. 

To  explain— last  year,  SAMA  companies 
manufactured  and  sold  approximately  $12 
billion  worth  of  goods  and  services  world- 
wide. Of  that  $12  billion,  approximately  $1.5 
billion  or  about  12  percent  went  to  the  U.S. 
government.  Although  Sybron  may  be 
larger  than  most  SAMA  companies  in  this 
regard.  I  believe  we  are  fairly  typical.  Last 
year,  between  10-15  percent  of  Sybron's 
$800  million  sales  went  to  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment—where we  supplied  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  sensitive  instrumentation. 

The  U.S.  government  as  a  whole  is  an  im- 
portant customer  for  our  industries  and  one 
that  we  expect  to  continue  to  do  business 
with  in  the  years  ahead.  Our  industries' 
unique  contributions  will  continue  to  work 
with  the  government  as  we  together  at- 
tempt to  solve  pressing  social  and  economic 
issues. 

Now.  in  addition  to  the  government  we 
have  other  very  important  customers. 
Twelve  percent  of  our  industries'  sales  can 
be  accounted  for  by  sales  to  various  U.S. 
government  users;  there  is  approximately  40 
percent  or  about  $4.8  billion  due  to  export 
sales:  the  remaining  $4.7  billion,  or  almost 
50  percent  of  our  industries'  sales  are  ac- 
counted for  in  the  U.S.  commercial  market. 

To  belabor  the  point:  Our  industries  are 
essentially  commercially  oriented.  We  are 
not  totally  dependent  upon  the  government 
for  our  sales,  employment  and  profits. 
Rather,  our  companies  depend  on  their  ini- 
tiative, ingenuity  and  marketing  capabilities 
to  sell  their  products  In  the  non-captive 
commercial  market  environment. 

And  in  this  commercial  market  environ- 
ment—which represents  the  lion's  share  of 
our  business,  the  general  orientation  of  our 
industries  is  to  supply  off-the-shelf  equip- 
ment to  commercial  customers.  Our  mem- 
bers are  becoming  increasingly  concerned 
over  the  tendency  of  the  government  to  dis- 
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rupt  what  we  believe  to  be  a  healthy  and 
competitive  environment  within  which  we 
currently  operate. 

Let  me  Illustrate  my  point  by  two  extun- 
ples. 

In  1965.  the  Congress  passed  the  Service 
Contract  Act.  The  legislation  was  well  in- 
tended. In  brief,  it  grew  out  of  the  concern 
over  "wage  busting"  by  government  contrac- 
tors who  were  totally  dependent  upon  the 
government  for  business,  who  were  labor  in- 
tensive, and  who  employed  a  work  force 
that  was  pretty  much  immobile.  This  action 
in  1965  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  was 
commendable. 

However,  in  1977,  the  Department  of 
Labor  took  it  upon  itself  to  apply  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Service  Contract  Act  to  our  in- 
dustries. Now.  we  are  not  totally  dependent 
upon  government  contracts.  Our  service  em- 
ployees are  highly  mobile,  and  well  paid. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  according  to  a 
recent  Department  of  Commerce  study,  our 
industries  are  one  of  the  few  who  have  com- 
pensated our  employees  at  a  rate  greater 
than  the  rate  of  inflation.  Finally,  because 
of  the  nature  of  our  business,  that  is  to  say 
0[>erating  essentially  in  the  commercial 
marketplace,  there  has  been  no  wage  bust- 
ing in  our  industries,  nor  do  we  believe  it 
possible  that  there  will  be. 

However,  by  applying  the  Act  to  our  com- 
panies, the  Department  of  Labor  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a  dilemma.  We  can  continue 
to  do  business  with  the  government,  but  to 
do  so  we  will  have  to  abandon  our  merit  pay 
system,  segregate  our  work  force  and  in- 
crease our  overhead  costs.  That  is  one 
choice,  the  other  is  simply  not  to  cause  this 
sort  of  disruption  in  our  normal  commercial 
practices,  and  simply  forego  our  government 
business. 

I  sincerely  don't  believe  that  either  gov- 
ernment or  the  industry  feels  this  last  pro- 
posal is  a  solution.  You  need  us— and  we.  of 
course,  count  on  your  business  as  part  of 
our  total  package  and  this  means  jobs.  We 
also  assure  you  that  as  the  supply  of  highly 
qualified  technologically  oriented  people  di- 
minishes as  demand  increases— competition 
in  the  market  place  creates  its  own  wage  de- 
mands. 

Thus,  we  have  a  well  intentioned  piece  of 
legislation  which,  over  the  years  has  been 
interpreted  by  the  bureaucracy  to  the  point 
the  problem  it  was  originally  intended  to 
solve  has  become  obscured  by  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  unnecessary  controversy. 

A  second  example  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
Federal  excess  comes  as  a  result  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration's  decision  to  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  manufacturers  and  elimi- 
nate distributors  from  the  Federal  procure- 
ment process. 

Most  SAMA  companies  use  distributors  to 
supply  their  commercial  customers  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  they  will  continue  to  follow 
this  pattern.  Distributors  provide  commer- 
cial customers  with  numerous  valid  services 
such  as  sales  promotion,  large  inventories, 
rapid  delivery,  efficient  service  and  training. 
If  you  were  a  manufacturer  who  was  using  a 
distributor  to  supply  85  percent  of  your  cus- 
tomers, would  you  be  willing  to  create  your 
own  separate  distribution  system  to  supply 
the  remaining  15  percent?  I  think  not.  It 
just  does  not  make  good  business  sense.  Fur- 
thermore, say  you  are  a  small  businessman 
or  woman  who  cannot  afford  to  set  up  a 
major,  nationwide  distribution  system.  You 
can't  afford  to  have  a  large  advertising 
budget,  you  do  not  have  a  large  sales  and 
service  staff,  and  you  can't  provide  on-site 
training  to  all  of  those  who  might  want  to 
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purchase  your  products.  Where  would  you 
turn?  Like  many  in  our  industry,  you  would 
turn  to  a  distributor.  But  if  your  distributor 
is  not  permitted  to  sell  your  products  to  the 
Federal  government,  you  may  be  losing  a 
significant  opportunity  to  have  your  compa- 
ny grow. 

There  are  other  issues  that  we  just  touch 
upon— the  demand  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  the  best  possible  dis- 
count even  though  a  contract  with  GSA 
guarantees  no  business  whatsoever  propos- 
als to  establish  profit  limitations  on  com- 
mercial companies  doing  business  with  the 
government;  increased  pre-contract  and 
post-contract  audit  reviews  by  government 
agencies,  and  separate  cost  accounting 
standards  for  companies  doing  business  with 
the  government.  I  could  go  on,  but  I  think 
you  get  my  drift. 

The  more  government  intrudes  on  the 
management  practices  of  its  commercial 
suppliers,  the  less  attractive  government 
business  becomes  to  these  companies.  And 
the  greater  the  cost  to  us  of  doing  business 
with  the  government,  the  less  money  we 
have  to  spend  in  such  vital  areas  as  research 
and  development  and  expansion. 

Ours  is  a  growth  segment  of  the  U.S.  in- 
dustrial base,  and  we  exiJect  it  will  continue 
to  be  that  way.  We  do  not  want  to  come  to 
the  Hill  to  ask  for  subsidies  to  keep  us  In 
this  p)osition.  We  are  not  opposed  to  regula- 
tion where  the  need  for  regulation  can  be 
demonstrably  shown.  We  are  opposed  to  un- 
necessary over-regulation  which  ultimately 
will  hurt  both  our  companies,  our  employ- 
ees and  the  U.S.  government. 

Remarks  of  Paul  Cherecwich.  Corporate 
Tax  Manager.  Foxboro  Co..  and  Chair- 
man. Tax  Committee.  SAMA 
My  name  is  Paul  Cherecwich  and  I  am  the 
Corporate   Tax    Manager   of   the    Foxboro 
Company,  in  Foxboro.  Massachusetts.  I  also 
act  as  Chairman  of  SAMA's  Tax  Committee, 
and  it  is  in  this  context  that  I  would  like  to 
spend  the  next  few  minutes  describing  the 
Association's  tax  objectives  for  the  coming 
year. 

SAMA  supports  the  free  enterprise 
system,  and  derives  its  tax  policy  from  that 
position.  SAMA  will  sup(>ort  tax  legislation 
that  encourages  private,  as  opposed  to 
public  decision  making.  Alternatively. 
SAMA  will  oppose  tax  legislation  which  has 
the  effect  of  sut>stituting  government  judge- 
ment for  private  judgement.  Recognizing 
the  valid  needs  of  the  government  for  ade- 
quate revenues  as  well  as  a  pressing  need  for 
a  major  overhaul  of  the  tax  system  to  more 
realistically  consider  the  capital  investment 
needs  of  this  nation.  SAMA  will  study  and 
support  fiscal  measures  to  encourage  a  bal- 
anced economy. 

Consistent  with  the  foregoing  policy  state- 
ment. SAMA  and  its  member  companies 
support  a  retreat  from  the  useful  life  con- 
cept of  recovering  capital  expenditures,  and 
substituting  a  capital  cost  recovery  system. 
Most  major  industrialized  countries  have 
long  ago  adopted  such  a  policy.  In  particu- 
lar. SAMA  continues  to  support  the  con- 
cepts found  in  the  Capital  Cost  Recovery 
Act.  introduced  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress by  Representative  Jones  and  Repre- 
sentative Conable  and  reintroduced  in  this 
session.  These  concepts  are  similar  to  those 
proposed  by  the  Administration  in  its  Accel- 
erated Cost  Recovery  System.  SAMA  sup- 
ports these  concepts  in  part  because  they 
retreat  from  the  useful  life  concept  of  pro- 
viding capital  cost  recovery,  and  in  part  be- 
cause they  significantly  improve  the  invest- 
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ment  tax  credit.  We  believe  that  the  shorter 
depreciable  lives  that  would  in  many  cases 
result  from  passage  of  the  Capital  Cost  Re- 
covery Act.  when  combined  with  the  signifi- 
cant improvement  in  the  investment  tax 
credit  that  is  inherent  in  that  bUl,  wiU 
result  in  a  significant  improvement  in  the 
investment  climate  of  this  nation.  There- 
fore, although  the  Capital  Cost  Recovery 
Act  will  not  have  an  immediate  impact  on 
our  own  income  tax  returns  to  the  same 
extent  as  it  will  for  capital  intensive  indus- 
tries, we  believe  that  nonetheless  such  tax 
measures  are  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

SAMA  also  supports  selective  tax  incen- 
tive measures,  when  those  measures  are  de- 
signed to  reinforce  private  decision  making. 
As  the  spokesman  for  a  large  number  of 
high  technology  industries,  SAMA  has  been 
concerned  with  the  lack  of  an  incentive  for 
research  and  development  spending  in  the 
U.S.  SAMA  believes  that  increased  R&D 
expenditures  in  the  U.S.  will  help  the  U.S. 
maintain  its  technological  lead  (or  perhaps 
we  should  say  recapture  that  lead)  as  well 
as  help  improve  our  productivity. 

SAMA  specifically  supports  the  Research 
Re\italization  Act  of  1981  (introduced  this 
year  by  Representative  Shannon).  This  act 
would  provide  a  tax  credit  of  $.25  for  each 
dollar  spent  by  a  corporation  on  university 
research.  The  bill  is  structured  so  that  it 
would  provide  86%  more  research  per  dollar 
spent  by  a  corporation  under  the  bill  than 
without  the  biU. 

SAMA  also  supports  the  corporate  R&D 
tax  credit  proposals  introduced  this  year  by 
Representatives  Vander  Jagi  and  Pickle. 
This  bill  would  allow  a  tax  credit  of  25%  of 
the  excess  of  R  &  D  expenditures  ittcurred 
over  a  three-year  average.  SAMA  believes 
both  approaches  would  reinforce  private  de- 
cision making  and  are  a  better  way  to 
expend  this  nation's  government  funded  re- 
search dollars  than  by  outright  grants. 

SAMA  is  also  concerned  with  a  very  seri- 
ous disincentive  to  domestic  R  dc  D  expendi- 
tures. Due  to  an  extremely  complicated 
income  tax  regulation  dealing  with  the 
proper  accounting  treatment  of  certain  do- 
mestic expenditures,  any  increase  in  domes- 
tic R  &  D  expenditures  will  have  the  result 
for  many  SAMA  member  companies  of  caus- 
ing a  loss  of  foreign  tax  credits  that  would 
otherwise  be  due.  This  is  popularly  known 
as  the  86 1 -8  problem,  wherein  domestic  R  & 
D  expenditures  must  be  charged  against  for- 
eign source  income.  This  disincentive  looms 
so  large  that  many  UjS.  corporations  are  be- 
ginning to  seriously  consider  transferring  R 
<Sc  D  abroad,  rather  than  perform  the  R&D 
within  the  U.S.  Unless  this  disincentive  is 
eliminated  or  otherwise  removed,  the  R&D 
incentives  referred  earlier  will  not  be  ef fec- 
Uve. 

In  summary.  SAMA's  1981  legislative  tax 
priorities  include: 

1.  Changes  In  the  capital  cost  recovery 
system  (including  improvement  in  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit)  in  order  to  stimulate 
domestic  investment. 

2.  The  creation  of  R  &  D  uicentives.  in  the 
form  of  tax  credits,  designed  to  encourage 
corporations  to  fund  university  research 
and  to  increase  their  own  research  and  de- 
velopment activities. 
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3.  Elimination  of  the  disincentive  for  do- 
mestic research  and  development  expendi- 
tures presently  found  in  IRS  regulations. 

Remarks  or  Gerald  H.  Gleason.  Vice 
President,  the  Poxboro  Co..  and  Chair- 
man. International  Atpairs  Committee. 
SAMA 

Good  afternoon.  I  am  Jerry  Gleason. 
chairman  of  SAMAs  International  Affairs 
Committee.  Id  like  to  take  just  a  few  min- 
utes to  tell  you  a  bit  about  our  interests  and 
concerns  in  the  area  of  international  trade. 
As  you  have  just  heard,  our  Industry  is  very 
much  involved  in  international  trade  and 
commercial  activities.  It  is  because  of  our 
successes  and  our  heavy  commitment  to  our 
international  markets  that  we  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  about  our  ability  to 
maintain  our  lead,  competitively  and  tech- 
nologically. 

To  a  large  extent,  our  future  is  in  the 
hands  of  governments— ours  and  our  cus- 
tomers. What  they  do  or  don't  do  can  have  a 
profound  impact  on  our  success  or  failure  in 
the  area  of  international  trade.  One  area  in 
which  the  role  of  government  is  crucial  is  in 
the  formation  and  implementation  of  trade 
policy.  At  present,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, unlike  the  governments  of  most  of 
the  advanced  and  developing  industrial 
countries  of  the  world,  does  not  have  a  posi- 
tive, well-coordinated  and  comprehensive 
program  to  promote  and  encourage  exports, 
let  alone  a  full  fledged  trade  policy,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Nation's  export  business 
has  been  used  as  a  vehicle  for  achieving 
other  national  purposes,  some  of  them  mu- 
tually exclusive.  The  result  has  been  that 
trade  has  suffered  while  other  purposes 
were  apparently  addressed  to  varying  de- 
grees of  satisfaction  or  lack  thereof.  Now. 
hopefully,  we  are  back  to  promoting  trade 
but  certain  impediments  standing  in  the 
way  must  be  removed.  As  a  result  of  a  lack 
of  a  coordinated  economic  and  trade  promo- 
tion program,  some  disturbing  trends 
emerge  when  one  looks  at  the  export  per- 
formance of  the  U.S.  as  a  whole. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent 
about  the  historically  competitive  perform- 
ance of  U.S.  high  technology  industries. 
Even  those  in  industries  on  the  leading  edge 
of  technology  are  today  facing  serious  com- 
petition from  countries  which  have  devel 
oped  strategies  involving  aggressive  export 
supports  including  loan  guarantees,  shel- 
tered home  markets,  and  subsidized  R&D. 
These  countries  also  support  their  export 
ing  industries  by  aggressively  promoting 
capital  formation,  plant  investment  and  job 
formation  through  their  tax  policies.  Using 
these  strategies,  for  example,  the  Japanese 
have  assumed  a  42  percent  share  of  the  U.S. 
market  for  the  16k  ram  semiconductors,  a 
business  which  was  exclusively  U.S.  just  a 
short  while  ago.  given  the  situation,  it  seems 
obvious  to  us  that  in  formulating  an  overall 
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U.S.  export  policy,  particular  and  early  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  needs  of 
those  segmenU  of  the  U.S.  industrial  base 
which  are  now  performing  well,  but  which 
will  do  less  so  unless  their  particular  prob- 
lems are  addressed. 

EXPORT  disincentives  AND  CONTROLS 

Let  me  now  turn  my  attention  to  the 
problem  of  export  disincentives  which  are 
particularly  troublesome  to  SAMA  compa- 
nies and  other  high  technology  exporters. 
Export  controls,  especially  those  contained 
in  the  Export  Administration  Act,  although 
necessary  for  our  national  security  and  as 
an  expression  of  our  foreign  policy— often 
discourage  U.S.  business  and  certainly  place 
them  at  a  disadvantage  with  respect  to  our 
overseas  competitors. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act,  the  U.S.  Government  controls 
the  export  of  numerous  high  technology 
products  to  destinations  throughout  the 
world.  In  the  case  of  Communist  countries, 
the  controls  are  imposed  in  the  form  of  indi- 
vidual export  license  applications  which 
must  t>e  processed  by  various  Federal  agen- 
cies. In  the  case  of  free  world  countries, 
these  products  may  be  exported  under  a  dis- 
tribution license,  a  procedure  which  speeds 
up  the  licensing  of  exports  smd  reduces  the 
paperwork  involved  in  the  processing  of 
export  licenses,  historically,  the  U.S.  has 
controlled  more  high  technology  items  than 
have  our  allies,  thus  placing  U.S.  high  tech- 
nology companies  at  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
peting for  international  sales. 

The  1979  amendments  to  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  were  intended  to  focus  on 
the  problems  associated  with  delays  in  the 
licensing  process.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  recently  published  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  implement  several  of  the 
changes  mandated  by  you  and  others  in  the 
Congress  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  to 
process  export  license  applications  which 
must  be  submitted  by  high  technology  com- 
panies to  the  department  in  order  to  export 
their  product  to  "controlled  destinations  ". 

Other  important  features  mandated  by 
the  law  have,  however,  not  yet  been  imple- 
mented. Most  notably,  the  establishment  of 
an  office  on  foreign  availability.  There  still 
remains  substantial  delays  in  processing  ap- 
plications, even  under  the  time  limits  estab- 
lished by  law.  Quite  frankly,  it  concerns  us 
that  the  obligations  imposed  on  commerce 
by  the  law  are  not  taken  as  seriously  as 
those  imposed  on  industry.  This  is  due.  in 
many  instances  to  inadequate  staffing,  well 
over  half  of  the  estimated  80,000  export  li- 
cense applications  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  last  year  were  for  trans- 
actions with  our  NATO  partners  and  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  These  transactions 
are  almost  invariably  approved  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  This  being  the  case,  U.S. 
businessmen  question  the  need  for  licensing 
shipments  to  these  friendly  countries.   If 
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SAMA's  recommendations  concerning  re- 
moval from  licensing  requirements  of  the 
products  shipped  to  friendly  countries  or 
those  which  are  clearly  not  militarily  sig- 
nificant, the  freed-up  resources  of  the  De- 
partment might  just  be  adequate  to  do  the 
whole  job  mandated  by  Congress.  SAMA  ad- 
dresses its  attention  to  these  as  well  as  nu- 
merous other  export  disincentives  since  we 
believe  that  they  are  in  conflict  not  only 
with  our  business  objectives  but  also  with 
the  national  interest. 

MULTILATERAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

The  membership  of  SAMA  is  committed 
to  free  and  open  trade  among  nations.  We 
believe  that  the  solutions  to  many  of  this 
country's  most  pressing  problems— unem- 
ployment, inflation,  disequilibrium  in  our 
trade  balance— lie  in  how  well  we  as  a  nation 
are  able  to  activate  and  realize  our  total  in- 
ternational economic  potential.  Without  im- 
proved access  to  mju-kets  in  the  industrial 
countries  of  the  world,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  compete  fairly.  For  this  reason,  SAMA 
worked  long  and  hard  through  the  industry 
advisory  process  in  supporting  the  MTN. 
The  product  of  the  negotiations,  enacted 
into  law  in  1979,  especially  the  series  of 
agreements  reducing  and  eliminating  non- 
tariff  barriers  in  a  number  of  critical  areas 
such  as  customs  valuation,  government  pro- 
curement and  standards  offer  real  hope  for 
the  future. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  U.S.  clearly  en- 
force the  codes  of  conduct  in  this  country 
and  look  out  for  the  rights  of  its  exporters' 
interests  in  the  signatory  countries.  The 
need  for  clearly  understood  procedures  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  exporters  to  the 
markets  and  from  the  arbitrary  practices 
outlawed  by  the  agreements  is  a  must.  The 
Government  must  actively  oversee  compli- 
ance, and  press  for  the  expansion  of  these 
agreements  to  the  developing  nations. 

The  successful  conclusion  of  the  Tokyo 
Round  was  really  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  international  cooperation.  It  will  take 
a  lot  of  goodwill  and  hard  work  to  make 
them  work.  Unless  they  do.  however,  with 
all  of  the  protectionist  pressure  being  evi- 
denced around  the  world  we  stand  to  lose 
much  more  than  our  export  markets.  We 
stand  to  lose  our  vital  and  dynamic  indus- 
tries. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  SAMA  and 
its  member  companies  believe  that  there 
can  be  an  effective  partnership  between 
business  and  government  in  the  U.S.— we  be- 
lieve that  the  beneficial  results  of  this  part- 
nership can  be  federal  legislation  and  regu- 
lations which  help  rather  than  hinder  the 
reestablishment  of  strong  and  productive  in- 
dustries, balanced  international  trade  and 
increased  domestic  employment  opportuni- 
ties.* 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Robert  M.  Kearns. 
Holy  Comforter-St.  Cyprian  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

AN  IRISH  BLESSING 

May  the  blessing  of  light  be  with 
you  and  our  country— light  outside 
and  light  within. 

May  sunlight  shine  upon  you  and 
warm  your  heart  'til  it  glows  like  a 
great  fire,  so  that  the  stranger  may 
come  and  warm  himself  by  it. 

May  a  blessed  light  shine  out  of  this 
house  like  a  candle  in  a  window  bid- 
ding the  wanderer  and  the  poor  to 
come  out  of  the  storm. 

May  you  ever  give  a  kindly  greeting 
to  those  whom  you  pass,  as  you  go 
along  the  roads. 

May  the  blessings  of  the  Earth  be 
with  you  and  shared  with  others. 

May  the  earth  be  soft  under  you 
when  you  rest  upon  it,  tired  at  the  end 
of  the  day. 

May  earth  rest  easy  over  you  when 
at  the  last  you  lie  under  it. 

May  earth  rest  so  lightly  over  you 
that  your  spirit  may  be  out  from 
under  it  quickly,  and  up,  and  off,  and 
on  its  way  to  God.  Amen. 


After  graduating  from  parochial 
schools.  Father  Kearns  began  inten- 
sive preparation  for  the  priesthood 
and  was  ordained  as  a  priest  of  the  So- 
ciety of  St.  Joseph  in  1963. 

In  addition  to  his  seminary  training. 
Father  Kearns  has  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  holds  a  mas- 
ter's in  urban  studies  from  Loyola  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Father  Kearns  has  published  numer- 
ous articles  and  a  book  on  urban  issues 
including  an  important  study  of  race 
relations  published  by  the  U.S.  Catho- 
lic Conference. 

Father  Kearns  now  serves  as  pastor 
of  Holy  Comforter-St.  Cyprian  Church 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and,  in  addition 
to  his  pastoral  duties,  has  been  active 
in  bringing  a  religious  perspective  to 
many  community  efforts,  particularly 
those  to  benefit  youth. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues.  I  thank 
Father  Kearns  for  a  moving  and  in- 
structive invocation. 


Japan,  cut  their  exports  of  auto- 
mobiles, they  may  very  likely  impose 
barriers  against  our  exports.  Then  we 
have  three  industries  in  trouble,  in- 
stead of  one.  We  will  have  robbed 
Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

The  President  must  consider  the 
total  economic  picture  before  he 
moves  on  the  import  quota  issue.  We 
cannot  afford  to  damage  our  superior 
status  in  agriculture  and  aviation  with 
the  false  hope  that  such  a  move  can 
save  the  automobile  companies. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  aruiounces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


THE  REVEREND  FATHER 
ROBERT  M.  KEARNS 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  welcome  as  our  guest  chap- 
lain the  Reverend  Robert  Michael 
Kearns,  S.S.J. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  fitting  that 
Father  Kearns  opened  our  session  on 
this  feast  of  St.  Patrick,  the  patron 
saint  of  Ireland.  Father  Kearns  was 
raised  in  our  hometown  of  South 
Boston,  which  many  of  us  consider  the 
sister  county  of  Galway,  a  community 
which  has  been  shaped  culturally  by 
generations  of  Irish  immigration. 

Father  Keams  was  baptized  at  Gate 
of  Heaven  Church  and  was  confirmed 
and  attended  school  at  St.  Brigid's 
which,  in  a  community  where  people 
list  the  address  by  street  and  parish,  is 
our  version  of  ecumenism. 


WILL  AGRICULTURE  AND  AVI- 
ATION BEAR  THE  BRUNT  OP 
JAPANESE  AUTO  IMPORT 

QUOTAS? 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  faced  with  a  serious  economic 
problem.  The  American  automobile  in- 
dustry is  in  trouble.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands have  been  laid  off  indefinitely. 
Companies  are  struggling  to  survive. 
We  must,  of  course,  do  what  we  can  to 
resolve  the  plight  of  the  industry. 

The  resolution  is  not,  however,  for 
the  President  to  impose  mandatory 
import  quotas.  To  do  so  denies  the 
cause  of  the  problem.  The  cause  is  not 
Japan.  The  cause  is  that  the  American 
auto  industry  has  failed  to  produce 
the  fuel-efficient,  inexpensive  cars 
that  American  consumers  want  to  buy. 
The  solution  is  not  to  curtail  imports. 
The  solution  is  to  push  for  research 
and  development  so  that  our  American 
ingenuity  can  help  us  produce  a  better 
automobile. 

The  solution  that  the  administration 
proposes  would  not  only  fail  to  resolve 
this  economic  problem,  it  would  cause 
new  ones.  Japan  is  the  single  largest 
purchaser  of  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Japan  is  also  a  market  we  should 
be  pursuing  for  aircraft.  I  would 
remind  you  that  those  two  American 
industries— agriculture  and  aviation- 
have  no  rivals  in  the  world.  America  is 
No.  1  in  both.  If  we  cut  trade  with 


CONCERN  FOR  PROPOSED  CUTS 
IN  STUDENT  AID  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PEYSEIR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. Congressmen  Biaggi.  Weiss,  and 
myself  listened  to  representatives  of 
13  different  universities  in  New  York, 
students  explaining  the  problems  that 
they  would  be  confronted  with  in  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  student  aid 
Pfogram  taking  place. 

There  is  an  awakening  happening  fi- 
nally in  the  country.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  students  and  their  families  as 
to  the  impact  of  the  proposed  changes. 
Today.  I  am  introducing  into  the 
Record  a  letter  of  conununication 
from  the  City  University  of  New  York 
in  Mr.  Solarz'  district;  from  the  Cali- 
fornia State  University  and  Colleges  in 
Congressman  Panetta's  district;  from 
the  North  Central  Technical  Institute 
in  Congressman  Obey's  district;  from 
Guilford  College  in  Congressman 
Johnston's  district.  These  are  repre- 
senting New  York,  California,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  North  Carolina- 
It  is  jiist  an  indication  of  the 
breadth  of  the  interest  and  concern 
being  expressed  today  by  the  educa- 
tional conununity. 

[Mailgram] 
City  UHivnismr  or  New  York, 
Neic  York,  N.Y..  March  12,  1981. 
Representative  Peter  Peyser. 
Cannon  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

After  carefully  reviewing  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's proposed  budget  cuts  affect- 
ing student  aid.  the  City  University  of  New 
York  strongly  opposes  their  enactment. 

The  proposed  cuts  violate  one  of  the  Rea- 
gan's administration's  stated  long  range  ob- 
jectives, that  is.  increased  productivity 
through  greater  investment  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  Stock.  From  an  economic  viewpoint, 
human  resources  (labor)  constitutes  one  of 
the  three  essential  "factors  of  production". 
Expenditures  in  student  aid  are  an  invest- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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ment  in  a  more  highly  skilled  labor  force. 
These  expenditures  are  necessary  for  im- 
proved technology  and  efficiency  and  ulti- 
mately increased  productivity.  One  of  the 
corresponding  financial  commitments  to  the 
nonbusiness  sector  is  continued  and  in- 
creased support  of  higher  education. 

CUNY  has  a  toUl  enrollment  of  170.000 
students,  over  %  or  120.000.  rely  upon  some 
form  of  city.  SUte.  Federal,  or  Institutional 
financial  assistance  to  meet  their  college 
costs.  Approximately  84.000  receive  $85.5 
million  in  BEOG:  80.000  receive  $43  million 
in  SUte  tuition  aid;  20.000  receive  $29  mil- 
lion in  GSL;  and  17.000  receive  $18.5  million 
in  SEOG.  CWS.  and  NDSL  and  nursing  pro- 
gram assistance.  In  addition  40  percent  of 
our  student  body  report  zero  taxable  family 
income  on  their  New  York  State  tax  return, 
68  percent  have  taxable  family  income  of 
under  $6,000  and  85  percent  have  taxable 
family  Income  of  under  $10,000  per  year. 
Clearly,  for  most  of  our  students  a  contin- 
ued high  level  of  financial  support  is  essen- 
tial to  their  continued  attendance.  These 
are  the  most  needy  students. 

On  behalf  of  CUNY's  over  190.000  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  staff  I  urge  you  to 
strongly  oppose  the  higher  education 
budget  reductions  recommended  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

ROBKRT  J.  KiBBEE. 

ChaticellOT. 


[MallgramT 
Caupormia  State  Universitt 

St  Colleges. 
Long  Beach,  Calif..  March  12,  1981. 

Representative  Peter  Peyser. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
WoihingtOTi,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Peyser:  The  PeU 
Grant  (formerly  Basic  Education  Opportu- 
nity Grant)  program  has  been  an  effective 
means  of  providing  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  low-  and 
middle-income  students;  47.152  of  these 
grant  recipients  are  ciirrently  enrolled  on 
the  19  campuses  of  the  California  State  Uni- 
versity and  Colleges. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  delays  our  stu- 
dents are  experiencing  in  the  processing  of 
grant  applications  for  the  1981-82  academic 
year.  As  a  result  of  recent  withdrawal  of 
certain  Federal  regulations,  the  earliest  stu- 
dents will  learn  the  outcome  of  their  appli- 
cations will  be  in  June— four  months  later 
than  last  year's  announcement  date.  Such 
delays  may  force  thousands  of  students  to 
suspend  or  terminate  their  education. 

The  Department  of  Education  should  be 
urged  to  determine  Pell  Grant  eligibility  by 
using  the  1981-82  family  contribution 
schedules  published  in  the  January  19.  1981 
addition  of  the  Federal  Register.  I  under- 
stand the  budget  saving  of  up  to  $500  mil- 
lion could  be  achieved  by  using  cost  of  at- 
tendance allowances  in  effect  during  1980- 
81. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate funding  for  truly  needy  Pell  Grant 
applicants  in  1981-82.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  a  supplemental  appropriation 
amounting  to  at  least  $911  million  would  be 
required  in  order  to  maintain  maximum 
grants  at  the  current  year  level— well  below 
the  limit  established  by  the  Congress  last 

tan. 


On  behalf  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
CSUC,  I  wish  to  express  appreciation  for 
your  continuing  support  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Glen  S.  Dumke, 

Chancellor. 


North  Central  Technical  Institute, 

Warsaw.  Wis..  March  6,  1981. 

Hon.  Peter  A.  Peyser, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Peyser:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  concerning  the  Administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  on  Student  Finan- 
cial Aids.  We  are  very  concerned  and  appre- 
ciate your  interest  and  support. 

A  reasonable  and  efficient  Student  Finan- 
cial Aids  delivery  system  is  very  important 
to  our  students.  Sixty-nine  percent  of  our 
full-time  students  count  on  state  or  federal 
Student  Financial  Aids  to  help  finance  their 
education.  A  high  percentage  of  our  stu- 
dents are  from  low  or  middle  income  fami- 
lies. Unemployment  throughout  our  district 
is  currently  running  between  11  and  12%. 
Our  own  budget  for  next  year  is  very  con- 
strained and  gives  no  flexibility  to  deal  with 
major  declines  in  Student  Financial  Aids  to 
our  students.  Obviously,  the  proposed  ad- 
ministrative cutbacks  are  of  a  direct  and 
vital  concern  to  us. 

We  have  identified  three  major  problem 
areas  in  the  proposed  cutbacks  that  will 
have  a  most  negative  effect  on  the  educa- 
tion of  our  students.  First,  we  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  time  delays  this  is  causing. 
It  now  appears  that  Congress  hopes  to  re- 
spond to  the  cutbacks  by  May  1.  That  target 
date  is  probably  optimistic  unless  something 
is  done  promptly  to  speed  the  process 
through  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Education.  We  are  fearful  that  as  our  stu- 
dents hope  to  start  school  this  August,  they 
still  will  not  know  what  aid,  if  any.  they  will 
be  eligible  to  receive.  Many  students  will  be 
unable  to  start  school  without  a  commit- 
ment of  aid! 

Secondly,  we  are  concerned  that  our  stu- 
dents will  not  have  access  to  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  next  fall.  The  proposed 
changes  will  drive  many  of  the  lenders  from 
the  program.  We  feel  the  program  can  be 
tightened  up  somewhat  and  targeted  to  stu- 
dents with  demonstrated  need.  But  it  must 
remain  accessible  to  those  who  need  it! 

Thirdly,  the  proposed  Basic  Grant  reduc- 
tions will  eliminate  many  of  the  middle 
income  students  from  the  program,  revers- 
ing the  impact  of  the  Middle  Income  Stu- 
dent Assistance  Act.  Combined  with  the  re- 
strictions in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan, 
the  middle  income  families  will  increase 
pressure  to  develop  a  tuition  tax  credit  pro- 
gram which,  in  the  long  run,  will  be  sub- 
stantially more  costly  than  maintaining 
middle  income  eligibility  in  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  program. 

We  are  willing  to  play  a  very  active  role  in 
whatever  way  we  can  to  restore  the  pro- 
posed cuts  to  a  reasonable  level.  Action 
must  be  taken  quickly,  or  students  will  not 
be  served  next  fall!  We  are  in  the  process  of 
sending  information  to  all  our  Student  Fi- 


nancial Aid  applicants,  advising  them  of  the 
processing  delays  and  proposed  reductions. 
Sincerely. 

DwiGHT  Davis, 
District  Director. 

Guilford  College. 
Greensboro,  N.C..  March  3,  1981. 

Peter  A.  Peyser, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Peter  Peyser  I  agree  with  you  300 
percent  about  the  importance  of  sustaining 
student  assistance  programs  both  in  the 
Basic  Opportunities  Grants,  the  Work 
Study  Program  and  the  Loan  Program. 

I  have  already  been  in  touch  both  person- 
ally and  by  letter  with  our  Senators  and 
Representatives. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  one  such  letter. 

We  are  also  doing  a  great  deal  to  encour- 
age students  and  parents  to  write  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  support  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  very  heartening  to  know  that  you  are 
on  the  side  supporting  these  very  critical 
programs.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Most  sincerely. 

William  R.  Rogers, 

President 

Enclosure. 

Guilford  College, 
Greensboro,  N.C..  February  10.  1981. 

Senator  Jesse  Helms, 

Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Jesse  Helms:  I  am  sorry 
that  I  could  not  get  to  see  you  on  my  recent 
trip  to  Washington  last  week.  I  had  wanted 
to  talk  with  you  about  the  importance  of 
your  concern  and  support  for  church-relat- 
ed higher  education.  I  have  recently  been  to 
Chowan  College  and  admired  the  visible  re- 
minder of  your  concerns  in  this  area, 
symbolized  through  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Field  House  complex  there  in  your 
honor.  I  know  too  that  your  work  as  a  Bap- 
tist layman  has  been  deeply  committed  to 
costering  conservative  and  moral  policies 
within  the  educational  community  of  North 
Carolina. 

Primarily  I  am  writing  to  encourage  you 
as  strongly  as  I  can  to  support  Federal  legis- 
lation and  allocations  to  enable  access  by 
students  of  modest  means  to  the  opportuni- 
ties provided  in  independent  colleges  and 
universities  such  as  Guilford.  The  financial 
aid  help  that  has  been  available  both 
through  grants,  work  study,  and  loans  has 
been  enormously  important  in  making  it 
possible  for  these  students  to  attend  schools 
like  Guilford.  Both  these  students  and  the 
financial  condition  of  the  College  would  be 
seriously  jeopardized  by  cut-backs  such  as 
those  discussed  by  Mr.  Bell. 

I  believe  that  you  are  as  committed  as  I 
am  to  ensuring  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
independent  sector  in  higher  education— 
particularly  those  colleges  like  Guilford 
that  represent  a  high  level  of  sensitivity  to 
value  issues  and  are  maintained  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  Christian  higher  education.  What 
these  colleges  provide  in  the  way  of  intelli- 
gent and  morally  dedicated  social  leadership 
is  absolutely  critical  to  our  country.  In  one 
recent  study  of  the  nation's  top  2,931  corpo- 
rate executives  it  was  found  that  over  60 
percent  of  these  had  gone  to  private  liberal 
arts  colleges  (a  figure  particularly  striking 
when  we  remember  that  only  some  22  per- 
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cent  of  all  people  who  go  to  college  go  to 
private  liberal  arts  colleges). 

In  North  Carolina  35  percent  of  our  stu- 
dents from  the  SUte  go  to  private  liberal 
arts  colleges,  a  figure  somewhat  higher  than 
the  national  percentage.  Any  serious  reduc- 
tion or  financial  failures  among  the  liberal 
arts  colleges  would  lead  to  an  enormously 
increased  financial  burden  on  the  SUte.  To 
be  very  specific  if  many  of  the  26,000  stu- 
dents from  North  Carolina  currently  en- 
rolled in  private  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the 
SUte  have  to  go  instead  to  the  SUte  sup- 
ported university  system,  the  financial  bur- 
dens to  the  Uxpayers  would  be  staggering. 
(At  present  the  difference  in  average  finan- 
cial support  from  SUte  and  Federal  sources 
for  students  in  North  Carolina  in  private 
colleges  versus  public  baccalaureate  grant- 
ing institutions  is  $683  versus  $3,147.  To  put 
It  differently,  financial  help  to  studenU  in  a 
private  college  like  Guilford  is  only  21  per- 
cent of  what  that  support  would  have  to  be 
If  the  same  students  were  to  have  to  go  to 
publicly  supported  institutions.) 

To  mainUin  the  viability  of  student  assist- 
ance programs  and  Ux  program  benefits 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  us  to  con- 
tinue to  do  our  job  adequately.  I  urge  you  to 
support  the  following  legislative  priorities. 

I  believe  we  should  mainUin  our  primary 
concentration  in  the  realm  of  federal 
budget  allocations  and  appropriations  on 
the  continuing  effort  to  assure  financial  ac- 
cessibility for  all  Americans  to  all  of  Ameri- 
ca's wide  diversity  of  higher  educational  op- 
portunities, through:  (a)  balanced  expan- 
sion of  basic  and  supplemenUl  grant  bene- 
fits (Pell  Grants  and  SEOG/SSIG  funding) 
to  address  the  75-percent  policy  goal  esUb- 
lished  in  federal  law  by  the  1980  Amend- 
ments of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  and  (b) 
balanced  expansion  of  self-help  programs 
(CW  and  NDSL/GSL/Parent  Loan  funding) 
to  meet  the  25-percent  self-help  expectation 
and  to  assist  parents  and  independent  stu- 
dents in  meeting  their  expected  contribu- 
tions. 

In  the  event  the  97th  Congress  decides  to 
consider  further  changes  in  the  authoriza- 
tions of  s'tudent  loan  programs,  such  legisla- 
tion  would  consolidate   the  gains  already 
registered  in  the  reauthorizing  legislation: 
(a)  to  assure,  as  a  matter  of  federal  policy, 
the  availability  of  loan  capiUl  to  meet  all  le- 
gitimate   student    expenses    unfunded    by 
grants  and  work,  (b)  to  expand  the  authori- 
zation   for    loan    capiUI    to    l>e    obUined 
through  the  federal  financing  bank,  to  sup- 
plement capital  supplied  by  private  lenders, 
federal  appropriations,  and  institutions,  in 
meeting  the  need  for  student  loans,  (c)  to 
simplify  the  system  of  student  loan  deliv- 
eries, (d)  to  expand  opportunities  and  incen- 
tives for  students  to  consolidate  loans  taken 
under  different  terms  into  a  single  repay- 
ment  plan,   with    an   extended   repayment 
period  and  options  for  repayment  on  a  grad- 
uated or  income-sensitive  schedule,  and  (e) 
to  expand  opportunities  and  incentives  for  a 
higher  educational  institution  to  utilize  a 
central  agency  to  administer  and  collect  all 
federal  or  state-guaranteed  loans  made  to 
students  for  purposes  of  attending  that  in- 
stitution,  while   assuring   the   institution's 
right  of  first  refusal  to  serve  as  the  collec- 
tion agent  for  its  National  Direct  Student 
Loans. 

Though  it  is  of  secondary  importance.  1 
believe  we  should  continue  actively  to  ex- 
plore possibilities  for  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  supplement  and  comple- 
ment federal  student  assistance  benefits 
with:  (a)  a  program  of  college  tuition  tax 


crediU  which  is  sensitive  to  both  unmet  stu- 
dent need  and  the  varying  coste  of  attend- 
ing higher  educational  institutions,  and  a 
program  which  provides  Ux  incentives  to 
encourage  family  savings  to  meet  their 
future  higher  educational  expenses. 

I  know  that  realistically  some  cuts  do 
need  to  be  made  in  the  budget  and  that  that 
is  a  high  priority  both  for  you  and  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  I  also  expect  that  we  will  have 
to  cut  back  some,  particularly  in  the  Federal 
guaranteed  student  loan  aspects  of  the  fi- 
nancial help  to  higher  education.  And  that 
we  can  accommodate  to  by  trying  to  find 
other  sources  of  loan  funds  either  conruner- 
cially  or  through  gifts  to  the  college.  But  it 
is  the  burden  of  my  plea  to  you  that  we  try 
to  mainUin  some  balance  among  grants, 
study  support  and  loans,  augmented  if  possi- 
ble by  some  tuition  Ux  credit  help.  Such 
programs  are  essential,  I  believe,  not  only  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  independent 
college  sector  but  also  to  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  help  people  of  lower  means  have 
access  to  the  highest  quality  education 
which  we  can  provide. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  support. 
Most  sincerely. 

William  R.  Rogers, 

President 


woven  into  this  budget  only  work  to 
hide  budget  deficits,  not  reduce  them. 


A  SECOND  LOOK  AT  PRESIDENT 
REAGANS  MATH 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  budget  analysts  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  delivered  dis- 
turbing, but  not  surprising,  news  on 
the  Reagan  budget:  His  spending  esti- 
mates and  thus  his  deficit  estimates 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  too  low- 
on  the  order  of  $20  to  $25  billion  too 
low. 

The  news  is  disturbing  because  it 
makes  it  that  much  more  difficult  for 
Congress  to  begin  the  work  of  cutting 
the  budget.  The  news  is  not  surprising, 
however,  since  economists  and  budget 
experts  spent  all  last  week  telling  con- 
gressional panels  that  the  President's 
budget  was  based  on  unrealistic  as- 
sumptions that  would  undermine  his 
figures  and  his  promise  of  a  balanced 
budget  by  1984. 

In  fact  the  administration  has  been 
through  this  once  before  already  when 
it  discovered  2  weeks  ago  that  it  had 
underestimated  spending  by  $6  to  $7 
billion. 

The  CBO  reestimates  call  into  ques- 
tion the  nature  of  President  Reagan's 
cuts.  Is  he  actually  cutting  Federal 
spending  by  $48.6  billion?  The  staff  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  now 
with  a  Republican  majority,  says  "no"; 
the  real  figure  is  probably  around 
$42.9  billion,  because  the  President's 
budget  assumes  lower  interest  rates 
and  inflation  than  can  realistically  be 
expected. 

So  that  one  bit  of  optimism  on  the 
President's  part  just  increased  the 
deficit  by  almost  $6  billion.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  whole  range  of  overly 
optimistic       economic       assumptions 


THE    "OOPS"  FACTOR  IN 
BUDGETING 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  I  raised  concerns  with  what 
I  call  the  "oops"  factor  in  budgeting. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  pervasive  factor 
that  impacts  on  all  budgets  has  struck 
again. 

First,  it  was  to  the  tune  of  $10  bil- 
lion to  $12  billion  in  reestimates. 
Today,  it  is  another  $25  billion. 

We  have  a  total  of  less  than  40  days 
in  which  $37  billion  must  be  reestimat- 
ed  into  this  budget.  The  crucial  factor 
is  that  the  deficit  in  1982  is  no  longer 
the  projected  $27  billion  that  was  esti- 
mated by  President  Carter  or  the  $45 
billion  that  was  estimated  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  Instead,  we  are  now 
dealing  with  a  $60  billion  to  $70  billion 
deficit  for  1982.  And  at  the  rate  that 
deficits  have  increased  in  the  past,  we 
are  looking  at  a  potential  $100  billion 
deficit  in  1982. 

The  point  is  that  something  is  going 
very  wrong  with  what  I  thought  was 
the  basic  goal,  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget.  Whether  it  is  a  poor  assump- 
tion, whether  it  is  an  overemphasis  on 
supply-side  economics.  I  am  not  sure. 
But  what  I  do  know  is  that  a  budget 
that  has  a  deficit  of  anywhere  from 
$70  billion  to  $100  billion  is  going  to 
send  the  wrong  signals  to  the  Federal 
Reserve,  to  the  money  markets,  and  to 
the  economy,  and  the  American 
people  will  not  take  "oops"  for  an 
excuse. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  BUDGET  FOR 
1982 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the 
well  briefly  now  just  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  taking  a  special 
order  today  which  should  begin  in  half 
an  hour  or  so  to  discuss  an  alternative 
budget  for  1982  which  my  staff  and  I 
devised  over  the  last  3  weeks  and 
which  I  unveiled  last  Thiusday. 

This  budget,  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  President's,  contains  not  a  $45  bil- 
lion deficit  but  a  $10.8  billion  surplus. 
I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  message 
that  our  constituents  would  like  us  to 
be  giving  them.  I  will  be  discussing  the 
details  in  a  few  minutes.  I  just  advise 
you  now  to  stay  tuned  in. 

Thank  you. 
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(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  in  a  speech  to  the  House, 
"Huey  P.  Long  in  Reverse."  I  listed 
five  criticisms  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration economic  program. 

One  of  the  criticisms  was  that  the 
administration's  budget  was  laced  with 
economic  forecasts  and  estimates  that 
ring  about  as  probable  as  the  annual 
National  Enquirer  predictions. 

This  morning  I  noticed  that  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  are 
saying  much  the  same  thing. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee,  a 
Republican-controlled  body  I  might 
add,  has  determined  that  the  Reagan 
administration  has  underestimated 
their  interest  rate  forecasts  by  $5.7  bil- 
lion. As  a  result,  the  committee  be- 
lieves Reagan's  budget  cuts  will  save 
only  $42.9  billion,  as  opposed  to  the 
previously  announced  $48.6  billion. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
finds  much  the  same  problem  with  the 
Reagan  administration  economic  fore- 
casts—they are  not  too  optimistic.  As  a 
result,  the  Budget  Office  figures  the 
administration's  1982  budget  will  more 
likely  be  $715  to  $720  billion,  rather 
than  $695  billion— a  $20  to  $25  billion 
difference. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  an  investment 
analyst  told  me  that  the  administra- 
tion's economic  program  was  so  unre- 
alistic it  would  result  in  a  $100  billion 
deficit.  We  are  approaching  that 
figure. 


D  1215 


MANY  AMERICANS  BELOW  POV- 
ERTY LINE  RECEIVE  NO  BENE- 
FITS 

(Mr.  MOFFETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  actually  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  President's  eco- 
nomic game  plan  provides  what  he 
calls  a  safety  net  for  the  very  poor. 
Mr.  Meese  has  given  us  the  term  "the 
deserving  poor."  Other  administration 
spokesmen  have  given  us  the  term 
"the  truly  needy."  Let  us  remind  our- 
selves that  the  officially  poor  people 
in  the  country  come  under  the  follow- 
ing categories:  $4,275  for  an  individual, 
$5,600  for  a  couple,  and  $8,400  for  a 
family  of  four.  But  23  percent  of  the 
25  million  Americans  below  the  pover- 
ty line  receive  absolutely  no  benefits, 
zero  benefits,  from  the  seven  so-called 
safety-net  programs.  And  60  percent 
get  either  nothing  or  just  a  free  meal 
for  their  children  at  school  from  the 
seven  safety-net  programs. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chicago  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Welfare  Policy  has  found 
that  a  typical  poor  working  mother- 
that  is  a  working  mother,  a  working 
mother— in  New  York  City  with  two 
school-age  children  will  have  her  bene- 
fits, her  disposable  monthly  income 
cut  15  percent  or  $100  per  month 
under  the  Reagan  economic  game 
plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  people  there 
is  truly  no  safety  net. 


SHOULD  GERALD  FORD  REGIS- 
TER AS  A  LOBBYIST  OR  FOR- 
EIGN AGENT? 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
tells  us  that  former  President  Ford  is 
off  on  a  trip  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  Charter  Oil  Co.,  which  inciden- 
tally is  the  same  firm  that  employed 
Billy  Carter.  During  this  business  trip, 
Mr.  Ford  is  also  meeting,  as  the  Presi- 
dent's representative,  with,  "leaders  in 
Ireland,  France,  West  Germany, 
China,  and  Japan.  "  Throughout  this 
official-cum-private  business  trip,  Mr. 
Ford  will  travel  on  a  Charter  Co.  air- 
craft. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Reagan 
has  purposely  given  Mr.  Ford  a  certain 
status:  he  is  not  only  a  former  Presi- 
dent, but  he  carries  messages  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Reagan.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
Mr.  Ford  is  up  to  something  more 
than  a  private  vacation.  He  is  being 
paid  to  represent  Charter,  not  the 
United  States.  But  this  distinction 
might  escape  the  notice  of  the  poten- 
tates he  visits.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Charter  Co.,  hopes  to  trade  on  his 
name  and  status  as  a  former  Presi- 
dent, just  as  it  hoped  to  trade  on  the 
name  of  Billy  Carter. 

Mr.  Ford  is  an  affable  and  honorable 
man.  But  if  he  is  doing  the  same  thing 
Billy  Carter  did,  and  it  appears  he  is, 
should  not  he  be  registered  as  a  for- 
eign agent?  Is  he? 
[FYom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Mar.  16. 

1981] 

Gerald  Ford's  Double-Purpose  Journey 

Gerald  Ford  played  a  controversial  double 

role— ambassador  for  Ronald  Reagan  and 

spokesman   for  a  private  company— as   he 

traveled  across  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  a  March  3  meeting  at  the  White  House 
before  Ford's  27-day  journey,  Reagan  au- 
thorized the  former  President  to  meet  on 
his  behalf  with  leaders  in  Ireland.  Prance. 
West  Germany.  China  and  Japan. 

Also  on  Ford's  U-nation  trip  were  stops  in 
such  countries  as  Oman,  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  and  Indonesia— as  a  "consultant 
on  international  relations"  for  the  Charter 
Company,  a  Jacksonville.  Fla..  firm  involved 
in  oil.  insurance  and  communications. 

Asked  what  he  will  do  for  Charter  be- 
tween stops  in  its  company  jet.  Ford  said: 
That's  a  private  matter. " 


Representative  Andrew  Jacobs  (D-Ind.) 
noted  that  a  Charter  subsidiary  once  sought 
help  from  President  Jimmy  Carter's  brother 
Billy  in  an  effort  to  get  more  oil  from  Libya. 
Said  Jacobs  sarcastically:  "Maybe  Billy 
Carter  could  give  Jerry  Ford  some  pointers 
on  how  to  handle  this  type  of  business. " 

Ford.  67.  gets  an  annual  pension  of  around 
$100,000  for  his  28  years  in  Congress  and 
the  White  House.  He  collects  nearly  $10,000 
apiece  for  public  speeches  and  has  received 
an  estimated  2  million  dollars  for  his  mem- 
oirs and  for  television  work. 

A  close  associate  defended  Ford's  trip  and 
his  "unquestioned  integrity. "  But  another 
friend  said  of  the  Charter  arrangement:  "It 
bothers  me.  the  appearance  of  it.  But  his 
feeling  is  that  he's  an  honest  person  and 
wouldn't  do  anything  wrong.  And  he  be- 
lieves his  business  is  private  now. " 


OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS WINS  NAZI  WAR  CRIMI- 
NAL CASE 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
just  informed  by  Allan  Ryan,  who 
heads  the  Justice  Department's  Office 
of  Special  Investigations,  that  a  favor- 
able decision  was  handed  down  today 
by  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  denaturalization 
case  of  Wolodymir  Osidach. 

Osidach  misrepresented  his  wartime 
service  as  commandant  in  the  Ukraini- 
an police  in  Rawa-Ruska  in  the 
Ukraine.  He  also  hid  the  fact  of  his  in- 
volvement in  the  persecution  and 
murder  of  unarmed  Jewish  civilians. 
He  participated  directly  in  the  round- 
up and  transport  to  extermination 
sites  of  Jewish  civilians  residing  in 
Rawa-Ruska.  Osidach  entered  the 
United  States  in  1949  and  has  lived  as 
a  free  man  both  before  and  after  his 
naturalization  in  1963  when  he  en- 
joyed the  rights  of  citizenship. 

I  want  to  commend  Allan  Ryan  and 
his  compact  staff  in  the  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Investigations.  This  is  the  first 
case  opened  and  completed  under 
Ryan's  tenure  as  Director  and  was  ac- 
complished in  less  than  2  years.  This  is 
a  great  accomplishment,  for  most  of 
these  cases  take  many  years  to  be  in- 
vestigated, filed,  and  brought  to  any 
conclusion. 

I  urge  my  colleagrues  to  take  note  of 
the  very  small  support  the  OSI  re- 
quires to  accomplish  this  important 
task— its  annual  budget  of  $2.6  million 
is  well  spent  during  these  few  more 
years  when  Nazi  war  criminals  living 
in  the  United  States  can  be  prosecut- 
ed, denaturalized  and  deported. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  worthiness 
of  the  OSI's  work.  The  unit  deserves 
our  continued  support  for  a  task  of 
such  universal  importance. 
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THE  WASHINGTON  COMMEMO- 
RATIVE HALF  DOLLAR 

(Mr.  BARNARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  striking  of  a  silver  commemora- 
tive half  dollar  to  honor  the  250th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington,  in  1982. 

My  bill  calls  for  the  striking  of  a 
minimum  of  10  million  90-percent 
silver  half  dollars  that  will  be  sold  at  a 
premium  through  as  wide  a  distribu- 
tion system  as  possible  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  will  be  legal  tender, 
and  will  be  the  same  size  and  weight 
as  the  silver  half  dollars  that  were 
produced  in  this  country  until  1965. 
The  premium  will  cover  the  costs  of 
producing  the  coin,  including  the  cost 
of  the  metal,  but  will  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible  to  insure  wide  distribution. 

This  is  a  fitting  way  to  commemo- 
rate the  250th  birthday  of  the  Father 
of  our  Country,  and  in  addition  there 
are  sound  historical  and  budgetary 
reasons  to  approve  this  legislation. 

In  1932,  on  Washington's  200th 
birthday,  a  special  commemorative 
quarter  dollar  was  produced  to  honor 
the  occasion,  and  it  proved  to  be  so 
popular  that  it  is  still  produced  today 
as  the  design  of  the  currently  circulat- 
ing quarter.  It  is  just  as  appropriate  to 
honor  his  250th  birthday  with  a  spe- 
cial commemorative  coin. 

In  addition,  this  country  has  a  long 
and  honored  tradition  of  striking  com- 
memorative half  dollars  for  special 
events.  From  1892  until  1954,  48  differ- 
ent events  ranging  from  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Concord  to  the  birth  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  were  honored  on  a  series 
of  coins  that  reflect  both  the  art  and 
the  heritage  of  our  coiuitry.  My  legis- 
lation will  reestablish  this  tradition. 

On  a  practical  note,  it  will  provide 
Americans  with  an  inexpensive  way  to 
own  silver,  and  will  help  reduce  both 
the  budget  deficit  and  the  trade  defi- 
cit. While  the  premium  will  be  kept 
low,  there  will  be  some  profit  from  the 
sale  of  these  coins  that  will  go  to  the 
Treasury,  much  as  there  is  now  profit 
that  comes  to  it  from  the  collector  sets 
now  minted  annually. 

In  addition,  millions  of  similar  coins 
from  other  countries  are  imported  into 
this  country  every  year  for  sale  to  col- 
lectors and  those  who  wish  to  hold 
silver.  Until  now,  there  has  been  no 
American  coin  to  give  them  competi- 
tion, and  the  money  spent  for  them 
has  increased  the  trade  deficit.  An 
American  silver  coin  will  help  reduce 
this  outflow. 

Let  me  repeat  that  this  is  a  1-year 
coin  to  commemorate  a  great  Ameri- 
can. It  will  be  minted  in  addition  to 
our  regular  coinage,  and  will  not  affect 
the  design  or  the  production  of  either 


the    Kennedy    half    or    the    current 
Washington  quarter. 

George  Washington's  administration 
established  our  system  of  coinage, 
which  is  so  practical  that  it  has  been 
copied  by  most  of  the  nations  of  this 
Earth  to  some  extent.  It  is  only  fitting 
that  his  250th  birthday  be  commemo- 
rated on  a  special  coin. 


THE  BUCK  STOPS  HERE 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  I  was  participating  in  one  of 
my  committee  hearings  where  one  of 
the  administration  departmental 
people  was  testifying,  and  a  Democrat 
complained  about  a  billion  dollar  cut 
in  this  particular  department.  The 
man  testifying  before  us  said  he  did 
not  know  what  a  billion  dollars  was. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  told  the  gentleman 
that  the  best  way  to  define  a  billion 
dollars  was  that  a  billion  dollars  is  a 
mere  1  percent  of  the  $100  billion 
annual  debt  service  that  we  have  to 
pay  off  on  the  trillion  dollar  debt  that 
this  Congress  created  over  the  last  7 
or  8  years,  where  they  have  doubled 
the  Federal  budget  and  doubled  the 
national  debt. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  grandstanding 
on  the  Democrat  side  of  the  aisle  wor- 
rying about  all  of  the  cuts,  and  I  have 
heard  a  few  Republicans  on  our  own 
side  telling  us  that  they  are  worrying 
about  this  cut  or  that  cut.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  we  live  up  to  the  Harry 
Truman  doctrine  which  said,  "The 
buck  stops  here." 

Let  us  work  together  and  enact  the 
Reagan  tax  cut  program  that  will  stop 
this  unconscionable  spending  spree 
and  get  the  American  economy  rolling 
again. 


methods.  However,  the  cost  of  drip  ir- 
rigation, low  pressure  sprinkler  sys- 
tems, and  other  equipment  is  too  pro- 
hibitive. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  621— the  Irri- 
gation Water  Conservation  Tax  Act  of 
1981,  which  provides  for  an  additional 
10-percent  investment  tax  credit,  as 
well  as  for  an  accelerated  3-year  depre- 
ciation allowance  to  farmers  who  pur- 
chase water-saving  equipment.  If  en- 
acted, H.R.  621  will  encourage  positive 
energy  savings  as  well.  According  to 
CRS,  if  10  percent  of  the  demand  for 
irrigation  water  was  reduced,  some  26 
million  barrels  of  imported  crude  oil 
could  be  saved  each  year. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  sponsoring  this  straight- 
forward legislation.  Diminishing  water 
supplies  will  be  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  our  Nation  in  the  next  two 
decades,  and  my  bill  is  an  important 
first  step  toward  remedying  the  prob- 
lem. 


OUR  ONCE  PLENTIFUL  WATER 
SUPPLY  IS  BECOMING  IN- 
CREASINGLY SCARCE 

(Mr.  SHUMWAY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  drought  affecting  all  parts  of 
our  Nation  is  stark  evidence  that  our 
once  plentiful  water  supply  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  scarce.  Moreover,  a 
recent  Newsweek  cover  story  entitled, 
'The  Browning  of  America"  observed 
that  the  energy  crisis  and  the  water 
shortage  are  inextricably  linked. 

Some  85  percent  of  our  armual  water 
consumption  is  accounted  for  by  irri- 
gated agriculture.  More  than  50.7  mil- 
lion acres  of  farmland  are  now  under 
irrigation.  Clearly,  enormous  volumes 
of  water  could  be  freed  for  other  bene- 
ficial uses  if  farmers  were  encouraged 
to    employ    more    efficient    irrigation 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  SAVINGS 
INCENTIVE  ACT  OP  1981 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  3  years 
ago.  this  legislative  body  took  a  posi- 
tive step  to  encourage  savings  and  in- 
vestment by  reducing  the  maximum 
Federal  tax  rates  on  long-term  capital 
gains  from  49  to  28  percent. 

As  a  result  of  this  farsighted  action, 
there  has  been  a  significant  increase 
in  both  the  number  of  individual  in- 
vestors and  in  total  equity  values. 

Unfortunately,  however,  despite 
these  positive  developments,  current 
economic  conditions  demand  that  we 
enact  additional  tax  measures  to  fur- 
ther stimulate  capital  formation  and 
to  end  the  tax  bias  against  savings  and 
investment. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing the  Comprehensive  Savings  Incen- 
tive Act  of  1981.  A  bill  designed  to  sig- 
nificantly increase  both  our  savings 
and  productivity  rate,  to  expand  the 
number  of  individual  shareholders, 
and  to  create  millions  of  dollars  of 
equity  capital  for  our  financially  starv- 
ing industries. 

In  brief,  the  bill  is  comprised  of 
three  major  provisions.  The  first  pro- 
vision permanently  increases  the 
amount  of  money  an  individual  may 
exclude  from  taxation  on  dividends 
and  interest  earned  on  savings  ac- 
counts from  the  current  limit  of  $200/ 
$400  to  $1,000/12.000  for  individuals 
and  married  couples. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the 
$200/$400  provision  was  incorporated 
within  the  so-called  windfall  profits 
tax  bill  and  is  expected  to  significantly 
increase  our  gross  national  product, 
the  rate  of  private  investment,  produc- 
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tivity,  and  employment.  I  believe  that 
far  greater  benefits  are  to  be  gained 
by  increasing  the  exclusion  amount 
and  by  making  it  a  permanent  part  of 
our  Tax  Code. 

The  second  provision  of  this  legisla- 
tion modifies  our  tax  code  as  it  affects 
individual  retirement  accounts.  At 
present,  to  qualify  for  an  IRA.  an  indi- 
vidual must  t>e  earning  an  income 
either  as  a  salaried  or  self-employed 
worker,  and  must  not  be  eligible  for  an 
organized  pension  or  retirement  plan. 
IRA's  are  personal,  tax-deferred  re- 
tirement plans  which  allow  individuals 
to  put  15  percent  of  their  yearly 
income— up  to  $1.500— into  a  special 
interest-bearing  account. 

While  I  believe  there  is  merit  in  re- 
evaluating the  eligibility  requirements 
for  an  IRA.  my  bill  simply  recognizes 
that  because  of  recurrent  double-digit 
inflation,  we  must  increase  the 
amount  of  money  people  are  able  to 
set-aside  in  an  IRA.  For  this  reason, 
my  bill  increases  the  individual  limit 
of  $1,500  to  $2,500  and  corresponding- 
ly increases  the  spousal  deduction 
from  $1,750  to  $3,000. 

The  third  and  final  provision  of  this 
legislation  provides  for  a  further  roll- 
back in  the  effective  tax  rates  on  capi- 
tal gains  from  28  to  21  percent  for  in- 
dividuals and  corporations. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  capital  gains  rate  is  over- 
due and  that  it  can  be  financed  in 
effect  by  higher  realizations  of  gains 
and  related  tax  receipts  consisting 
largely  of  ordinary  income  earned  by 
brokers  executing  sales  commissions. 
In  fact,  this  finding  is  consistent  with 
the  results  of  the  1978  reduction 
which  has  increased  capital  gains  re- 
ceipts to  the  Treasury  Department  by 
some  $900  million. 

Additionally,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  a  reduction  in  the  capital  gains 
tax  from  28  to  21  percent  received  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  Senate  in 
its  consideration  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1978.  At  that  time,  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  reported  that: 

The  committee  believes  that  lower  capital 
gains  tax  wiH  markedly  increase  sales  of  ap- 
preciated assets,  which  will  offset  much  of 
the  revenue  loss  from  the  tax  cut.  and  po- 
tentially lead  to  an  actual  increase  in  rev- 
enues. In  addition,  the  improved  mobility  of 
capital  will  stimulate  investment,  thereby 
generating  more  economic  activity  and  more 
tax  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
this  type  of  anti-inflationary  individu- 
al tax  cut  compliments  the  President's 
own  tax  proposal,  which  I  fully  sup- 
port, and  will  help  produce  lasting 
jobs  in  the  private  sector,  minimize 
the  risk  of  a  new  and  worse  recession, 
result  in  lower  interest  rates,  increased 
capital  investment  and  productivity, 
and  will  strengthen  the  dollar  abroad! 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  proposing 
here  today  is  an  idea  designed  to  bene- 
fit all  Americans.  For  in  this  time  of 
economic  crisis,  we  must  do  all  that  we 
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can  to  increase  the  amount  of  availa- 
ble capital.  Capital  is  the  lifeblood  of 
our  economy,  and  without  it.  we  will 
continue  to  experience  high  interest 
rates,  high  unemployment,  astronomi- 
cal trade  imbalances,  and  sagging 
levels  of  productivity. 

I  believe  that  if  enacted  this  legisla- 
tion will  unlock  important  sources  of 
capital  and  will  allow  American  indus- 
tries to  expand  their  facilities,  to 
create  thousands  of  jobs,  to  more  ef- 
fectively compete  abroad  and  to  more 
efficiently  produce  those  products  we 
depend  upon  in  our  daily  lives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  bipartisan  effort  to  restore  eco- 
nomic vitality  to  this  great  Nation  by 
cosponsoring  the  Comprehensive  Sav- 
ings Incentive  Act  of  1981. 


UNCONTROLLABLE  EXPENDI- 

TURES    THREATEN     SYSTEMS 
COLLAPSE 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
increasingly  direct  our  attention  to 
the  task  of  getting  the  Federal  budget 
back  under  control,  we  are  all  becom- 
ing acutely  aware  of  just  how  difficult 
a  task  it  will  be,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  three  quarters  of  the 
budget  consists  of  uncontrollable  ex- 
penditures. Most  of  these  uncontrolla- 
ble expenditures  consist  of  payments 
to  individuals  under  a  variety  of  enti- 
tlement programs.  And  most  of  these 
programs  tie  their  tienefit  rates  to  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  or  some  other 
economic  index.  Consequently,  as  the 
CPI  rises,  so  do  the  benefits  that  are 
indexed  to  the  CPI.  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  wages  and  salaries  of  the 
workers  supporting  these  programs 
are  not  rising  as  quickly. 

While  tying  benefit  increases  to  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  shelters  recipi- 
ents from  the  impact  of  inflation,  such 
is  obviously  not  the  case  for  those  who 
are  working  to  support  these  recip- 
ients. We  have  seen  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  outdistance  wages  and  sal- 
aries at  an  alarming  rate.  Those  who 
are  working  to  support  the  unem- 
ployed are  forced  to  endure  rising  in- 
flation, while  at  the  same  time  they 
must  pay  out  more  and  more  of  their 
wages  to  support  the  unemployed. 

Not  only  is  this  situation  unfair  to 
the  working  members  of  our  economy. 
And  not  only  does  this  situation  create 
a  disincentive  to  work  and  a  strong  in- 
centive to  quit  working  in  order  to 
qualify  for  benefits  instead.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  inequity  of  this 
system,  the  fact  is  that  it  simply 
cannot  continue  indefinitely.  The 
workers  of  our  Nation  cannot  continue 
to  support  the  nonworkers  at  an  ever 
increasing  rate  without  the  whole 
system  eventually  collapsing. 


I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  addresses  this  problem,  and 
which  will.  I  am  convinced,  provide 
significant  relief  to  the  workers  across 
the  Nation  who  are  supporting  the 
nonworkers.  My  bill,  the  Indexing 
Reform  Act  of  1981,  affects  those  Fed- 
eral benefit  programs  which  are  pres- 
ently indexed  to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  This  legislation  provides  that 
adjustments  in  the  benefit  rates  of 
such  programs  shall  be  limited  to  the 
lesser  of  the  rise  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  or  the  rise  in  wages  and 
salaries  for  the  same  period,  as  calcu- 
lated by  the  Labor  Department's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  By  insur- 
ing that  benefits  do  not  rise  faster 
than  the  wages  of  those  supporting 
the  programs,  my  bill  will  make  for 
more  equitable  adjustments  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  worker.  In  addition,  it 
will  remove  the  disincentive  to  work 
which  is  currently  built  into  the 
system.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  the  focus  of  congressional 
attention  in  the  upcoming  weeks,  as 
we  examine  different  alternatives  for 
bringing  these  uncontrollable  entitle- 
ment programs  under  control. 


THE  HOUSE  SHOULD  TIGHTEN 
ITS  BELT,  TOO 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Reagan  has  called  for  cuts 
of  up  to  $40  billion  in  the  budget  and 
he  seems  to  be  supported  by  the 
American  people.  The  Senate  having 
clearly  heard  this  message  has  pared 
back  its  committee  staff  budget  by  10 
percent. 

It  is  really  disturbing  that  at  a  time 
when  Congress  and  the  administration 
are  asking  all  Americans  to  cut  back, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  just 
cannot  seem  to  tighten  its  belt.  And 
one  of  the  best  places  to  tighten  would 
be  in  the  area  of  committee  staffing 
and  expense. 

Even  if  there  were  not  a  push  to  cut 
spending,  there  would  be  a  need  for  a 
serious  look  at  committee  staff  fund- 
ing. Most  committees  in  the  House 
have  more  than  doubled  their  staff  in 
the  past  10  years.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  investigatory  staff  mem- 
bers which  are  those  added  over  the 
limits  set  by  law.  The  number  of  inves- 
tigatory staff  members  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  grown  from  570 
in  1973  to  1.221  in  1979. 

I  do  not  believe  the  workload  in  Con- 
gress has  increased  enough  to  justify 
the  need  for  these  increases  in  spend- 
ing. If  the  Senate  can  cut  its  commit- 
tee staff  funding  from  $46.3  million  to 
$41.6  million,  why  can  not  the  House 
make  similar  reductions? 
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RESIGNATION  FROM  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Wright)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing resignation  from  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  13.  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
2231  Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
the  letter  I  have  sent  this  day  to  The  Hon- 
orable William  Winter,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  advising  him  of  my  res- 
ignation from  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  effective  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Monday.  April  13.  1981. 
Sincerely. 

JON  HiNSON. 

Member  of  Congress. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  13.  1981. 
Hon.  William  Winter, 
Governor  of  Mississippi, 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Dear  Governor  Winter:  This  Is  to  advise 

you  that  I  resign  from  the  United  Stat«s 

House  of  Representatives  effective  at  the 

close  of  business  on  Monday.  April  13.  1981. 

Sincerely. 

JON  HiNSON. 

Member  of  Congress. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSE- 
VELT MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  1. 
Public  Law  372,  84th  Congress,  as 
amended,  the  Chair,  without  objec- 
tion, appoints  as  meml>ers  of  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Howard;  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr.  Zef- 
ERETTi;  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Fish:  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Grixn. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELIMINATION  OF  BINDING  ARBI- 
TRATION FROM  THE  METRO 
INTERSTATE  COMPACT 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
stated  on  repeated  occasions  that  the 
Metro  Public  Transit  System  provides 
an  essential  service  to  communities  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area.  I 
fully  support  the  extension  of  the 
system— which  has  already  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress— into  more  com- 
munities. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  vital  that 
Metro  remain  a  financially  healthy 
system  for  those  State  and  local  resi- 
dents who  support  it  through  their 
tax  dollars.  Over  the  last  several  years. 


there  has  been  mounting  public  con- 
cern over  the  high  operating  costs  of 
the  Metro  system.  These  costs  have  re- 
sulted in  such  a  burden  to  local  com- 
munities that  many  governments  are 
considering  the  replacement  of  Metro 
with  county-owned  or  chartered  bus 
services.  Such  actions  would  surely 
mean  the  end  to  an  efficient,  unified 
public  transportation  system  in  the 
National  Capital  region. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  single 
most  important  factor  leading  to 
Metro's  rising  operating  costs  is  the 
spiraling  wage  rates  for  Metro's  union- 
ized employees.  For  several  years 
these  employees  have  enjoyed  four- 
times-a-year  salary  increases  equal  to 
increases  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  With  labor  costs  accounting  for 
more  than  80  percent  of  Metro's  total 
operating  budget,  these  large  quarter- 
ly pay  hikes  have  added  millions  to 
the  local  government  subsidies  re- 
quired to  keep  the  buses  and  trains 
running  without  pushing  fares  to 
counterproductive  levels. 

Recently,  a  dispute  between  Metro 
and  its  employees  over  these  substan- 
tial cost-of-living  increases  was  re- 
solved through  the  process  of  binding 
arbitration,  which,  under  the  inter- 
state compact  that  governs  Metro  op- 
erations, is  to  be  used  when  true  bar- 
gaining has  failed.  The  decision  of  the 
three-member  arbitration  panel  result- 
ed in  negligible  savings  for  local  tax- 
payers and  those  who  use  public  trans- 
portation. Through  1982,  Metro  work- 
ers will  be  receiving  four-times-a-year 
increases  that  match  the  first  9  per- 
centage points  of  increase  in  the  (Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  For  each  point 
over  9  percent,  Metro  will  pay  two- 
thirds  of  1  percent. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision,  the  pay 
for  Metro  operators  has  been  pushed 
to  $  10.78  V4  per  hour— the  fourth  high- 
est transit  wage  in  the  Nation.  On  an 
annual  basis,  most  Metro  operators 
will  now  take  home  $24,432  before 
overtime  and  extensive  benefits  are 
added.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  other  public 
employee  in  the  National  Capital 
area— including  teachers,  firefighters, 
or  police  officers— receive  such  sub- 
stantial wages  as  those  given  to  Metro 
operators. 

The  recent  binding  arbitration  deci- 
sion also  kept  in  place  many  ineffi- 
cient work  rules  at  Metro.  For  exam- 
ple, the  number  of  part-time  drivers 
hired  by  Metro  cannot  exceed  10  per- 
cent of  the  current  numl)er  of  full- 
time  drivers.  In  addition,  Metro  must 
pay  overtime  to  any  employee  who 
works  at  maintenance  and  repair  shop 
on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday— even  if  the 
total  number  of  workdays  does  not 
exceed  5  per  week.  By  reducing  pro- 
ductivity and  efficiency  in  Metro's  op- 
erations, these  restrictive  work  rules 
further  add  to  the  system's  operating 
costs. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  Metro  con- 
tract raises  severe  questions  about  the 
binding  arbitration  of  disputes  be- 
tween transit  workers  and  Metro. 
First,  the  process  of  binding  arbitra- 
tion has  not  fulfilled  its  purpose  of 
preventing  transit  strikes  in  the 
region.  There  have  in  fact  been  several 
wildcat  strikes,  including  one  that  tied 
up  the  area's  traffic  for  8  days  during 
a  heat  wave  in  1978.  Second,  binding 
arbitration  has  taken  away  the  tradi- 
tional right  of  Metro  and  local  govern- 
ments to  bring  up  their  ability  to  pay 
during  the  collective-bargaining  proc- 
ess. Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, the  binding  arbitration  process 
has  taken  a  final  decision  about  major 
expenditures  of  local  taxpayers' 
money  away  from  officials  whose  pri- 
mary responsibility  is  the  proper  allo- 
cation of  public  funds.  In  effect,  a  por- 
tion of  the  property  tax  vote  in  local 
jurisdictions  is  being  established  by 
disinterested  arbitrators,  and  there- 
fore by  individuals  who  are  not  an- 
swerable to  the  taxpayers  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Because  of  the  many  problems  asso- 
ciated with  binding  arbitration,  there 
have  been  several  attempts  to  reform 
the  process  by  which  transit  wage  dis- 
putes are  settled  and  to  give  Metro 
and  local  governments  a  more  direct 
voice  in  determining  the  cost  of  public 
transportation  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  Recently,  Metro's 
board  of  directors— comprised  of  two 
representatives  from  Virginia,  two  rep- 
resentatives from  Maryland,  and  two 
representatives  from  the  District  of 
Columbia— approved  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  elimination  of  compulsory, 
binding  arbitration  from  the  Metro  in- 
terstate compact  and  requested  that 
Congress  take  appropriate  action  to 
eliminate  this  requirement  from  the 
compact.  The  resolution  and  accompa- 
nying letter  from  Metro  follow: 

Pebbcart  26.  1981. 
Hon.  Prank  R.  Wolp. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wolp:  On  Thursday.  Pebruary 
12.  1981.  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority approved  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
elimination  of  compulsory,  binding  arbitra- 
tion from  the  WMATA  Compact.  A  copy  of 
the  Board's  resolution  is  enclosed.  As  you 
will  note,  the  resolution  requests  that  the 
Congress  take  appropriate  action  to  elimi- 
nate this  requirement  from  the  Compact. 

The  basic  concern  which  prompted  this 
action  is  that  the  current  WMATA  contract 
with  its  operators  calls  for  increases  in  wage 
rates  which  the  local  governments  feel  are 
excessive.  Those  Increases  are  significantly 
higher  than  similar  cost-of-living  increases 
available  to  other  public  employees  in  the 
region.  The  Board  s  general  view  is  that  the 
history  of  arbitration  at  WMATA  demon- 
strates that  the  process  does  not  take  int« 
account  the  ability  of  the  local  governments 
to  pay  for  the  Increases  granted.  In  effect, 
the  decision  as  to  wages,  benefits,  and  other 
working  conditions  is  removed  from  the  con- 
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trol  of  management  under  the  ciirrent  re- 
quirement for  binding  arbitration. 

The  Virginia  General  Assembly  has  ap- 
proved one  version  of  such  a  compact 
amendment,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  As 
approved,  this  measure  would  prohibit  em- 
ployees from  striking  and  would  prohibit 
lockouts.  It  would  forbid  binding  arbitra- 
tion, except  in  the  case  of  individual  em- 
ployee grievances.  In  its  place,  a  two-step 
process  would  be  established.  First,  when 
contract  negotiations  reached  an  impasse, 
labor  or  management  could  call  in  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 
The  Service  would  have  15  days  in  which  to 
try  to  resolve  any  dispute,  although  it  would 
have  no  authority  to  order  a  solution. 

If  that  process  fails,  a  Fact  Finding  Board 
would  be  convened  for  purposes  of  investi- 
gating the  disputed  issues  and  issuing  its 
conclusions  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Nei- 
ther labor  nor  management  would  be  obli- 
gated to  concur  in  the  Board's  findings. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Maryland  Senate  on  the  matter.  Senate 
hearings  are  expected  on  the  bill  in  early 
March.  To  date,  no  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  City  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  the  Au- 
thority and  in  this  matter.  If  I  may  be  of 
any  assistance,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  S.  Page. 

Resolution   Supporting   the   E^limination 

or     Binding      Arbitration     From     the 

WMATA  Contract 

Whereas  the  rapid  growth  in  transit  oper- 
ating costs  is  resulting  in  an  increasing 
burden  on  the  tax  resources  of  local  govern- 
ments supporting  WMATA  in  the  metro- 
politan Washington  area:  and 

Whereas  the  present  transit  union  con- 
tract has  resulted  in  compensation  levels, 
protection  from  inflation,  work  rules  and 
guarantees,  which  are  not  available  to  other 
regional  and  local  government  employees; 
and 

Whereas  the  present  compulsory  binding 
arbitration  process  for  resolving  disputes  re- 
lating to  the  terms  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements  covering  transit  employees  has 
not  afforded  equitable  consideration  to  the 
burdens  of  local  governments  as  evidenced 
by  continuation  of  essentially  the  same  pro- 
visions in  the  union  contract  since  public 
takeover  of  transit  service: 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  WMATA  finds 
that  the  present  compulsory  binding  arbi- 
tration process  has  proven  unsatisfactory 
for  equitable  resolution  of  disputes  relating 
to  the  transit  union  contract:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  requests  and  urges  that  appropri- 
ate actions  be  taken  by  the  Virginia  and 
Maryland  legislatures,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia City  Council,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment for  binding  arbitration  from  the  Inter- 
state Compact  governing  the  transit  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  resolution  indi- 
cates, the  elimination  of  binding  arbi- 
tration from  the  Metro  interstate  com- 
pact requires  consent  from  the  Virgin- 
ia and  Maryland  Legislatures,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  City  Council,  and 
Congress.  Already,  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature has  passed  legislation  that 
would  replace  the  binding  arbitration 
panel    with    an    advisory    factfinding 


panel.  Similar  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Maryland  Legislature. 
Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  would  provide  congressional  con- 
sent for  these  efforts  to  keep  Metro  a 
financially  healthy,  efficient  system 
for  the  communities  that  support  it.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  this  is  necessary  and  timely  legis- 
lation and  I  invite  their  cosponsorship. 
A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  2564 
A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  for 
the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  amend  the 
Washington    Metropolitan    Area    Transit 
Regulation  Compact  relating  to  the  re- 
quirement  that   labor   disputes   involving 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran 
sit  Authority  and  its  employees  which  are 
not  resolved  by  collective  bargaining  be 
submitted  to  arbitration 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  consents  to  the  following 
amendment  to  section  66  of  article  XIV  of 
title   III   of   the   Washington   Metropolitan 
Area    Transit    Regulation    Compact    (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  1-1431  note): 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Each  such  contract  entered  into  after  the 

effective  date  of  this  sentence  shall  prohibit 
the  contracting  employees  from  engaging  in 
any  strike  or  an  employer  from  engaging  in 
any  lockout." 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  In  case  of  any  labor  dispute  involving 
the  Authority  and  such  employees  where 
collective  bargaining  does  not  result  in 
agreement,  either  party  may  declare  that  an 
impasse  has  l)een  reached  between  the  par- 
ties and  may,  by  written  notification  to  the 
other  party  and  to  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service,  request  the  Serv- 
ice to  appoint  a  mediator  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  them  in  reconciling  their  differ- 
ence and  resolving  the  controversy  on  terms 
which  are  mutually  acceptable.  Within  five 
days  of  the  receipt  of  the  request,  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
shall  appoint  a  mediator  in  accordance  with 
its  rules  and  procedures  for  such  appoint- 
ment. The  mediator  shall  meet  with  the 
parties  forthwith,  either  jointly  or  separate- 
ly, and  shall  take  such  steps  as  he  or  she 
deems  appropriate  to  persuade  the  parties 
to  resolve  their  differences  and  effect  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  agreement.  The  mediator 
shall  not.  however,  make  findings  of  fact  or 
recommend  terms  of  settlement.  Each  party 
shall  pay  one-half  of  the  expenses  of  such 
mediator.  If  the  mediator  is  unable  to  effect 
settlement  of  the  controversy  within  fifteen 
days  after  his  or  her  appointment,  the  Au- 
thority shall  submit  such  dispute  to  fact- 
finding by  a  board  composed  of  three  per- 
sons, one  appointed  by  the  Authority,  one 
appointed  by  the  labor  organization  repre- 
senting the  employees,  and  a  third  meml)er 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  labor  organization 
and  the  Authority.  The  member  agreed 
upon  by  the  labor  organization  and  the  Au- 
thority shall  act  as  chairman  of  the  board. 
The  determination  of  the  majority  of  the 
factfinding  bo&rd  thus  established  shall  be 
advisory  as  to  all  matters  in  dispute.  If  after 
a  period  of  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  two  persons  representing 
the  Authority  and  the  labor  organization. 


the  third  person  has  not  been  selected,  then 
either  of  the  two  persons  may  request  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
to  furnish  a  list  of  five  persons  from  which 
the  third  person  shall  be  selected:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  list  shall  not  include  the 
name  of  the  person  who  served  as  mediator 
unless  inclusion  of  his  or  her  name  is  mutu- 
ally agreed  to  by  both  parties.  The  persons 
appointed  by  the  Authority  and  the  lalior 
organization,  promptly  after  the  receipt  of 
such  list  shall  determine  by  lot  the  order  of 
elimination,  and  thereafter  each  shall  in 
that  order  alternately  eliminate  one  name 
until  only  one  name  remains.  The  remain- 
ing person  on  the  list  shall  be  the  third 
member  of  the  factfinding  board.  The  term 
'labor  dispute'  shall  be  broadly  construed 
and  shall  include  any  controversy  concern- 
ing wages,  salaries,  hours,  working  condi- 
tions, or  benefits  including  health  and  wel- 
fare, sick  leave,  insurance  or  pension  or  re- 
tirement provisions  but  not  limited  thereto, 
and  including  any  controversy  concerning 
any  differences  or  questions  that  may  arise 
between  the  parties  including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  the  making  or  maintaining  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements,  the  terms  to  be 
included  in  such  agreements,  and  the  inter- 
pretation or  application  of  such  collective 
bargaining  agreements.  Each  party  shall 
pay  one-half  of  the  expenses  of  such  fact- 
finding. Under  no  circumstances  may  the 
parties  resort  to  binding  arbitration  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence  or 
the  expiration  date  of  any  contract  requir- 
ing binding  arbitration,  whichever  is  later. 
This  prohibition  against  binding  arbitration 
shall  not  be  interpreted  to  preclude  such  ar- 
bitration of  individual  employee  griev- 
ances.". 


WE  OUGHT  TO  ENACT  THE 
REAGAN  PROGRAM  FOR  CUTS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
rather  amused  that  during  the  morn- 
ing hours  here  we  have  had  so  many 
comments  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  relative  to  our  new  projection  of 
figures  that  would  suggest  a  larger 
deficit  or  increased  spending  over  and 
above  what  was  originally  programed. 
It  is  really  no  secret  here  at  all.  I  sus- 
pect some  of  these  new  assumptions 
are  faulty  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
predicting  larger  initial  outlays  for  de- 
fense than  will  be  the  case,  and  then, 
too.  with  no  degree  of  optimism  for 
the  future  whatsoever  but  simply 
looking  at  the  gloom  and  doom  of  yes- 
terday. That  is  the  attitude  we  are 
trying  to  change  around  here. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  made  much  of 
faulty  assumptions  earlier  on  and  that 
he  has  a  plan  now  for  a  surplus  rather 
than  a  deficit.  That  is  just  the  thing 
that  has  been  happening  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  all  last  year  with  phony 
assumptions  to  the  American  public 
that  the  deficit  was  going  to  be  some- 
thing in  the  range  of  $24  billion  or  $25 
billion,  always  trying  to  kid  ourselves 
when  in  fact  we  knew  the  rate  of  ex- 
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penditures  was  such  as  to  get  us  in 
deeper  and  deeper  trouble. 

We  ought  to  be  honest  with  our- 
selves and  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  real  trouble,  and  we  ought  to 
enact  the  Reagan  program  for  cuts  as 
one  remedy. 


THE  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 
BIG  AND  LITTLE 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
much  has  been  said  lately  about  one 
big  telephone  company  that  I  think 
there  is  a  tendency  to  forget  that  this 
Nation  is  served  by  many  smaller  inde- 
pendent telephone  companies  who 
supply  us  with  that  vital  utility  serv- 
ice—communications. 

I  take  this  time  today  to  salute  the 
24  member  companies  of  the  Califor- 
nia Independent  Telephone  Associ- 
ation who  serve  nearly  5  million  Cali- 
fomians.  Starting  as  small  rural  com- 
panies linking  farms  to  towns,  these 
companies  have  grown  at  a  phenom- 
enal rate.  Some  now  serve  large  urban 
centers  as  well  as  suburban  and  rural 
residents.  In  California.  these 
independents  serve  nearly  50  percent 
of  the  geographical  area  of  the  entire 
State  and  that  is  a  lot  of  territory. 

The  contribution  that  these  24  com- 
panies make  to  the  economy  of  Cali- 
fornia is  an  important  one.  They 
employ  29.639  people  with  a  gross  pay- 
roll of  $510,729,081.  Their  gross  plant 
investment  is  over  $4  billion  and  in 
fiscal  year  1979  they  paid  gross  taxes 
of  $123,056,983. 

These  24  non-Bell,  independent  tele- 
phone companies  deserve  compliments 
for  the  fine  service  that  they  provide 
their  fellow  Californians,  and  I  would 
like  to  salute  them  by  entering  their 
names  in  the  Record,  with  the  names 
of  the  towns  and  cities  in  which  they 
have  their  offices: 

Calaveras  Telephone  Co..  Copperopolis. 

California-Oregon  Telephone  Co..  Hood 
River,  Oregon. 

Capay  Valley  Telephone  System,  Inc., 
Guinda. 

Citizens  Utilities  Co..  Redding. 

Continental  Telephone  Co.  of  Calif..  Ba- 
kersfield. 

CP  National.  Concord. 

Dorris  Telephone  Co..  Dorris. 

Ducor  Telephone  Co..  Patterson. 

Evans  Telephone  Co..  Patterson. 

Foresthill  Telephone  Co.,  Foresthill. 

General  Telephone  Co.  of  Calif.,  Santa 
Monica. 

Happy  Valley  Telephone  Co..  Stockton. 

Hornitos  Telephone  Co..  Stockton. 

Kerman  Telephone  Co..  Kerman. 

Livingston  Telephone  Co..  Livingston. 

Mariposa  Telephone  Co..  Oakhurst. 

Pinnacles  Telephone  Co..  Paicines. 

Ponderosa  Telephone  Co.,  O'Neals. 

Roseville  Telephone  Co..  Roseville. 

Sierra  Telephone  Co..  Oakhurst. 

Siskiyou  Telephone  Co..  Fort  Jones. 


Tuolumne  Telephone  Co.,  Tuolumne. 
Volcano  Telephone  Co.,  Pine  Grove. 
West  Coast  Telephone  Co.  of  Calif..  Ever- 
ett, Washington. 

Incidentally,  General  Telephone  Co. 
of  California  serves  3,993.191  phones 
while  Pinnacles  Telephone  Co.  of  Pai- 
cines, Calif.,  serves  212  phones. 


Keynesian  economic  policies,  their 
gathering  resembles  the  Hell's  Angels 
soiree  more  than  the  prom. 


D  1230 
A  NEW  DIRECTION 

(Mr.  LEWIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
help  but  be  amused  myself  this  morn- 
ing to  watch  my  friends  from  across 
the  aisle,  one  by  one,  strike  this  week's 
theme— as  astonishment  at  the  projec- 
tions of  ever-increasing  deficits  at  the 
Federal  level. 

I  was  most  bemused  because  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  those  same  Mem- 
bers who,  over  the  years,  constantly 
voted  for  more  and  more  Government 
programs,  have  consistently  been  com- 
mitted to  the  idea  that  the  way  to 
solve  all  the  problems  of  the  world  is 
through  bigger  and  bigger  Govern- 
ment. 

As  a  fact  of  life,  with  this  new  ex- 
pression of  concern  for  conservative 
politics,  I  will  watch  with  interest 
those  Members  and  their  pattern  this 
year.  The  I*resident  is  taking  us  down 
a  path  to  a  new  beginning,  less  Gov- 
ernment spending.  He  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful without  the  help  of  those  same 
Members  who  were  expressing  their 
concern  earlier. 

Remember,  we  have  a  new  Presi- 
dent, we  have  a  new  Senate,  but  the 
House  is  controlled  by  the  same  old 
spenders  of  the  past. 

I  hope  their  rhetoric  will  mean  a 
new  hope  and  a  new  direction  in  the 
years  ahead. 


THE  WAYS  OF  KEYNESLAN 
ECONOMICS 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  major- 
ity leader  in  his  lengthy  "Dear  Col- 
league" released  last  week  appears  to 
be  telling  his  troops  that  they  should 
not  forsake  the  ways  of  Keynesian 
economics.  The  guru  of  the  KejTiesian 
School,  Walter  Heller,  said  "that 
Keynesian  arithmetic  is  as  good  as  it 
ever  was."  That  is  precisely  the  point. 
The  old  school  tried  and  failed. 

But  still  the  Democratic  leader  ex- 
horts his  squad  to  "dance  with  who 
brung  ya'."  Now  this  is  perfectly  good 
advice  if  you  are  going  to  the  senior 
prom,  but  not  so  good  if  you  are  invit- 
ed to  a  Hell's  Angels  slumber  party, 
and  considering  the  destruction 
wreaked        by        Democratic-backed 


RUSSELL  N.  SHEWMAKER:  47 
YEARS  OF  EXCELLENCE  IN 
PUBUC  SERVICE 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  mid- 
January,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished public  servants  in  Washington 
announced  his  retirement.  Russell  N. 
Shewmaker,  senior  adviser  to  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission,  and  a 
public  servant  of  47  years  of  service, 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
knowledge  and  insight  into  interna- 
tional trade  issues  to  serve  any  govern- 
ment, anywhere,  any  time. 

His  retirement  is  well  earned  and 
well  deserved.  But  he  will  he  missed  by 
everyone  who  deals  with  the  complex 
and  difficult  issues  of  international 
trade. 

Russ  began  his  public  service  in  the 
early  New  Deal,  as  a  messenger  for  the 
old  Bureau  of  the  Customs.  His  bril- 
liance and  dedication  resulted  in  a 
rapid  rise  through  the  ranks  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy. He  joined  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  in  1951  as  an 
attorney-adviser.  He  was  promoted  to 
Assistant  General  Counsel  in  1956. 
and  in  1964  was  appointed  General 
Counsel.  Since  then,  he  has  been  a  fa- 
miliar and  welcome  figure  on  Capitol 
Hill,  advising  the  Congress  on  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  numerous  small  and 
miscellaneous  tariff  bills  considered 
each  year  by  the  Congress.  His  exper- 
tise and  experience  have  saved  us  from 
many  an  error  and  slip. 

Russ'  most  difficult  and  finest  ac- 
complishment was  the  development  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States.  This  monumental  work,  which 
brought  order  and  efficiency  to  the 
way  in  which  we  classify  and  assign 
tariffs  and  duties  to  imports,  greatly 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service  and  our  knowledge  of 
import  and  export  trends.  The  TSUS— 
the  'bible"  of  our  international 
trade— is  an  object  of  envy  and  emula- 
tion throughout  the  world.  Indeed, 
the  entire  world  is  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  adopt  a  common,  "harmo- 
nized" tariff  system  tiased  on  a  series 
of  rational  categories,  such  as  those 
devised  by  Mr.  Shewmaker. 

While  the  Congress  and  Russ  may 
have  problems  with  various  aspects  of 
this  new  world  harmonized  system, 
the  concept  of  a  "scientific"  Customs 
classification  system  owes  an  incredi- 
ble debt  of  gratitude  to  Russell 
Newton  Shewmaker. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Subconunittee   on   Trade.   I   want   to 
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wish  Russ  auid  his  family  many  happy 
years  of  productive  retirement. 


UM 


DEBT  COLLECTION 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OP  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (Mr.  jErroRDS) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Debt  Collection 
Improvement  Act  of  1981.  a  bill  which 
could  make  a  $20  billion  difference  in 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  within  a 
year's  time. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's outstanding  debt  problem  is 
astounding.  Of  the  $175  billion  in 
debts  owed,  $25.3  billion  is  delinquent 
or  in  default  at  agencies  and  depart- 
ments across  the  full  breadth  of  the 
Government.  For  example,  as  of  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1979.  $1.4  biUion  in 
receivables  was  delinquent  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  $2.2  billion  at 
the  Department  of  Eklucation,  $1.9  bil- 
lion at  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  $1  billion  at  HUD, 
$1.8  billion  at  SBA.  and  a  whopping 
$14  billion  at  Treasury,  more  than  $10 
billion  of  which  was  uncollected  back 
taxes. 

The  condition  of  many  department 
accounting  systems  is  so  poor  that  it  is 
presently  impossible  to  determine  if 
an  additional  $2.4  billion  is  current  or 
overdue.  According  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  one  $3.7  billion  HUD 
loan  program's  records  were  so  unor- 
ganized that  the  Department  had  no 
idea  of  how  much  was  in  default  there. 
GAO  auditors  investigated  and  found 
the  figure  stood  at  $500  million. 

In  fiscal  year  1979  alone.  Uncle  Sam 
wrote  off  $1.5  billion  as  uncollectible 
bad  debts.  The  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer  of  carrying  this  defaulted 
debt  is  staggering— roughly  $3  billion 
annually.  Unless  Congress  acts 
promptly  to  end  Uncle  Sam's  debt-for- 
giveness spree,  uncollectibles  will  grow 
by  leaps  and  bounds  with  larger  Feder- 
al budgets. 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  aspect  of 
this  mounting  debt  problem  is  Govern- 
ment indifference.  Loan  program  di- 
rectors are  the  last  of  the  big-time 
spenders,  almost  solely  concerned  with 
lobbying  for  appropriations  and  dis- 
bursing money,  and  assigning  a  very 
low  priority  to  repayment  enforce- 
ment. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  legislation  estab- 
lishing effective  agency  debt  collection 
procedures.  Programs  should  be  run 
like  sound  businesses.  Accordingly,  my 
bill  will  give  the  Government  a  new 
array  of  collection  tools  which,  it  is  es- 
timated, will  cost  the  United  States  $1 
for  every  $30  recovered.  All  agencies 
will  be  allowed  to  refer  the  names  of 
defaulted  borrowers  to  credit  bureaus. 
This  extremely  cost-effective  proposal 
will  insure  that  those  who  consider 


reneging  on  their  commitments  to  the 
United  States  know  they  run  the  risk 
of  being  denied  credit  cards  and  other 
lines  of  credit.  In  New  Jersey,  where 
the  condition  of  all  student  loans  is 
made  known  to  credit  bureaus,  student 
defaults  are  relatively  few. 

The  Debt  Collection  Improvement 
Act  also  sets  up  a  specific  collection 
system  for  defaulted  national  direct 
student  loan  and  federally  insured  stu- 
dent loan  accounts  at  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  These  delinquent  ac- 
counts now  total  nearly  $1.5  billion. 
My  bill  calls  for  a  thorough  review  of 
the  past-due  loans  under  these  pro- 
grams on  a  quarterly  basis.  The  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  will  have  6 
months  to  pursue  its  collection  efforts 
on  defaulted  accounts.  If,  at  the  end  of 
this  period,  a  new  repayment  schedule 
has  not  been  established  and  pay- 
ments have  not  begun  under  this 
schedule,  the  Office  of  Education  will 
contract  by  bidding  process  with  pri- 
vate collection  agencies  or  State  guar- 
antee agencies  for  the  collection  of 
any  particular  account.  The  agencies 
will  have  a  year's  time  to  initiate  re- 
payment. If  this  is  unsuccessful,  the 
account  will  be  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  if  it  exceeds  $600  in 
amount,  and  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  if  it  is  equal  to  or  less  than 
$600  in  amount. 

The  act  provides  for  a  study  by  GAO 
of  the  feasibility  of  applying  this  col- 
lection system  to  other  Federal  agency 
loan  programs. 

The  IRS  is  granted  new  collection 
tools  as  well  under  my  legislation.  The 
Service  will  be  authorized  to  capture 
the  tax  refunds  of  all  persons  owing 
sums  to  the  United  States,  a  concept 
which  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
outgoing  Comptroller  General,  Elmer 
B.  Staats.  A  1979  GAO  report  indi- 
cates that  as  much  as  36  percent  of 
the  total  past  due  debt  could  be  so  re- 
couped within  2  years,  and  more  than 
$4  billion  in  the  first  year.  This  pro- 
posal has  been  well  tested  in  Oregon, 
where  the  threat  of  refund  withhold- 
ing has  been  an  effective  discipline  for 
borrowers  since  1972. 

In  order  that  the  IRS  will  be  able  to 
use  this  new  collection  method  effec- 
tively, and  go  after  the  more  than  $10 
billion  in  back  Federal  tax  liabilities, 
the  Jeffords  bill  provides  for  adequate 
additional  IRS  staffing. 

Four  additional  GAO  debt  collection 
recommendations,  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  outlined  in  his  Novem- 
ber 1980  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  are 
included  in  the  Debt  Collection  Im- 
provement Act.  Agencies  will  be  al- 
lowed to  boost  the  interest  rates  on  de- 
faulted accounts  to  the  Federal  bor- 
rowing cost;  there  is  no  reason  why  de- 
linquent borrowers  should  continue  to 
enjoy  the  often  extremely  favorable 
interest  rates  assigned  to  Federal 
loans.  Moreover,  agencies  will  have  the 


authority  to  garnish  the  wages  of  Fed- 
eral employees  who  are  indebted  to 
the  Government.  The  extent  of  Feder- 
al worker  participation  in  the  debt 
problem  is  perhaps  greater  than  many 
might  imagine.  At  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, for  example,  6  percent  of 
the  debtors  with  uncollected  overpay- 
ments are  in  the  employ  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Additionally,  this  bill  recognizes  that 
the  6-year  statute  of  limitations  does 
not  bar  the  offset  of  debts  owed  to  the 
Government  and  removes  the  restric- 
tion on  redisclosure  of  a  debtor's  ad- 
dress that  has  been  obtained  from  the 
IRS. 

Finally,  the  Jeffords  bill  seeks  to 
beef  up  Federal  involvement  in  the 
collection  of  delinquent  child  support 
payments  owed  by  absent  fathers. 
Under  current  law,  the  IRS  has  the 
authority  to  collect,  as  though  they 
were  tax  amounts,  delinquent  child 
support  payments  referred  to  it  by 
State  authorities.  However,  some 
States  have  been  reluctant  to  resort  to 
this  referral  because  they  must  bear 
the  cost  and  because  the  Service  is 
often  not  particularly  prompt  in 
acting  on  such  requests.  Under  this 
legislation.  Uncle  Sam  will  foot  the  re- 
ferral bill,  which  runs  at  about  $125  a 
case,  and  will  not  be  able  to  sit  on  a 
State  request  for  more  than  a  month 
before  acting  on  it.  The  Office  of 
Child  Support  downtown  has  estimat- 
ed that  in  fiscal  year  1982,  $2.5  billion 
in  child  support  payments  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  fami- 
lies will  be  in  arrears.  If  the  IRS  were 
to  institute  an  aggressive  tax  refund 
offset  program  for  delinquent  child 
support  payment  accounts  referred  to 
it  by  the  States,  it  could  take  in  $27.5 
million,  representing  IxJth  the  AFDC 
and  non-AFDC  caseload,  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  This  would  result  in  a  compara- 
ble reduction  in  Federal  AFDC,  tuition 
assistance,  food  stamp,  and  other 
benefit  payments. 

This  legislation  is  not  loan-shark  leg- 
islation, although  some  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  regard  it  as  such.  All  collection 
tools  must  be  used  strictly  within  the 
bounds  of  due  process.  Defaulted  bor- 
rowers will  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  avail  themselves  of  hearings  for  the 
purpose  of  having  Government  claims 
against  them  reviewed.  They  will  be 
given  full  and  timely  notice  of  any  col- 
lection proceeding  about  to  be  com- 
menced against  them,  which  will  stipu- 
late that  they  have  the  right  to  appeal 
the  initiation  of  such  proceeding.  The 
thrust  of  this  bill  is  really  very  simple. 
It  says  that  when  an  American  citizen 
owes  the  Government  money,  he  or 
she  should  pay  it  on  time  unless  there 
is  a  good  reason  not  to. 

A  savings  to  the  United  States  of  $20 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1982  cannot  be  re- 
garded lightly  when  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  to  cut  back  and  elimi- 
nate   programs    which    address    the 
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pressing  needs  of  the  indigent  mem- 
bers of  society.  I  feel  strongly  that  it  is 
unfair  and  unreasonable  to  move 
against  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
and  the  poor  who  cannot  afford  legal 
representation  without  its  assistance, 
for  example,  when  such  a  large  sum  of 
money,  representing  Government 
waste  and  negligence,  is  unattended 
to.  If  the  President  is  truly  serious 
about  his  campaign  pledge  to  banish 
waste  from  the  corridors  and  ledgers 
of  the  bureaucracy,  this  is  a  matter  to 
which  he  should  turn  his  attention 
without  delay. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Speak- 
er.* 


COUNTRY  JUSTICE  AND  THE 
SPECIAL  USE  VALUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran), 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues.  Congressmen  Bob  Michel 
and  Ed  Madigan,  and  I  are  introducing 
legislation  today  that  would  correct  an 
injustice  being  done  to  owners  of 
family  farms  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  as 
well  as  in  several  other  States. 

Under  current  law,  enacted  in  1976, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  permits 
farmers  to  elect  to  use  the  special  use 
valuation  method  when  filing  estate 
tax  forms  after  the  death  of  the  owner 
of  a  small  family  farm.  This  method 
enables  the  farm  to  be  valued  at  its 
value  for  farming  purposes,  rather 
than  at  its  "prevailing  market  price," 
the  highest  price  at  which  it  can  be 
sold  for  any  use.  Applying  the  special 
use  valuation,  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased can  value  the  estate  at  its  farm 
value,  based  on  farm  income  potential. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  pre- 
serve the  family  farm,  because,  with 
the  inflationary  effect  on  land  prices, 
many  people  were  being  forced  to  sell 
family  farms  in  order  to  pay  estate 
taxes. 

The  farm  must  be  a  family  farm  to 
qualify,  as  established  by  its  having 
been  farmed  by  the  deceased  or  family 
members  in  5  out  of  8  years  preceding 
the  death  of  the  owner.  In  addition, 
the  farm  must  continue  to  be  farmed 
by  the  heir  or  other  family  member 
for  15  years  following  the  death  of  the 
owner.  There  must  be  actual  material 
participation  in  farming  to  establish 
that  it  is  still  a  family  farm. 

This  past  summer,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  issued  final  regulations 
relating  to  section  2032A  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  dealing  with  special 
use  valuation.  These  regulations  are 
the  cause  of  the  problem  now  being 
faced  by  many  farm  families.  The  IRS 
regulations  require  that  if  the  heir  to 
the  farm  rents  to  another  family 
member,  the  heir  must  be  "at  risk"  in 
the  rental  even  though  the  farm  is 
still  being  farmed  by  a  family  member. 


To  be  at  risk,  the  income  accruing  to 
the  heir  must  vary  with  the  income 
earned  by  the  family  member  actually 
participating  in  the  farming.  For  ex- 
ample, a  mother  nMiy  rent  the  farm  to 
her  son.  If  the  rent  is  fixed,  the  estate 
loses  the  right  to  use  the  special  use 
valuation.  If  the  rent  varies  with  the 
income  earned,  however,  the  estate  re- 
tains the  right  to  the  special  use  valu- 
ation. 

There  is  considerable  debate  as  to 
the  validity  of  this  interpretation  by 
the  IRS,  and  this  question  will  most 
assuredly  end  up  in  the  courts.  Howev- 
er, we  are  not  introducing  legislation 
to  correct  this  problem  prospectively, 
although  other  Members  of  Congress 
have  done  so.  Rather,  our  concern  at 
this  point  is  that  the  regulations  were 
not  issued  until  almost  3  years  after 
enactment  of  the  law.  In  the  mean- 
time, many  people  elected  the  special 
use  valuation  and,  anticipating  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation,  rented  their 
farms  to  family  members.  Retroactive- 
ly, they  have  lost  the  right  to  use  this 
special  use  valuation  election.  Many 
people  are  now  facing  exactly  what 
Congress  was  trying  to  avoid— dissolu- 
tion of  the  family  farm— because  they 
failed  to  read  the  intentions  of  the 
IRS  accurately. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  forgive  flat  amount  cash 
rentals  to  family  members  that  oc- 
curred between  the  date  of  enactment 
of  section  2032A  and  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  the  final  regulations.  It  will 
not  answer  the  question  of  the  pro- 
spective status  of  such  rentals,  but  it 
will  provide  a  measure  of  justice  to 
people  who  failed  to  correctly  antici- 
pate the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
decision. 

H.R. 2567 

A  bill  relating  to  the  treatment  of  certain 
rentals  of  farm  and  business  real  property 
for  purposes  of  section  2032A  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representative*    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  TREATMEHT  OF  CERTAIN  RENTALS 
UNDER  SECTION  2032A  OF  THE  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENTTE  CODE  OF  '.9S4 

(a)  General  Rule.— In  any  case  where  an 
election  under  section  2032A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  was  made  before 
August  1.  1980.  by  the  executor  of  a  dece- 
dent— 

(1)  for  purposes  of  subsection  <c)  of  such 
section  2032A.  any  use  of  qualified  real 
property  by  a  member  of  a  qualified  heir's 
family  pursuant  to  a  rental  by  such  quali- 
fied heir  shall  be  treated  as  use  by  such 
qualified  heir,  and 

(2)  any  revocation  of  the  election  under 
such  section  2032A  shall  not  be  effective  if— 

(A)  before  the  date  which  is  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
executor  makes  an  election  under  this  para- 
graph in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe, 
and 

(B)  before  August  1.  1980.  there  had  been 
a  rental  described  in  paragraph  (1). 


(b)  Meaning  of  Terms.— Terms  used  In 
this  section  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
when  used  In  section  2032A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.* 


INVESTING  IN  OURSELVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wywoi)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
very  near  future  Congress  will  enact 
an  economic  plan  designed  to  revive 
our  faltering  economy.  I  believe  it  is 
essential  that  Congress  shape  this 
plan  so  it  encourages  Americans  to 
work  and  does  not  penalize  them  when 
they  do.  Only  then  will  the  package  be 
a  true  investment  in  the  future  be- 
cause it  then  will  be  an  investment  in 
ourselves. 

Work  is  important  to  America  be- 
cause it  produces  wealth  that  allows 
lis  to  enjoy  a  high  standard  of  living. 
Through  jobs,  individuals  gain  a  sense 
of  self-worth  and  dignity.  Work  gives 
our  young  hope  for  the  future,  and 
our  seniors  security. 

In  this,  my  first  speech  in  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  not  my  intention  to  cele- 
brate the  obvious  virtues  of  work. 
Rather,  it  is  my  design  to  call  for 
changes  in  Federal  policy  that  discour- 
age work.  Here  are  just  a  few  areas 
where  we  must  begin  to  change  Feder- 
al policy: 

REMOVE  THE  MARRIAGE  TAX  FEMALTT 

More  than  15  million  couples  are  af- 
fected by  this  tax  which  generates  $23 
billion  in  revenues  for  the  Federal 
Government.  That  is  a  big  disincentive 
for  the  millions  of  second  wage  earn- 
ers in  our  families  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  choose  to  go  to  work. 
Changing  this  tax  will  cost  the  Treas- 
ury. My  question  is.  How  much  will  it 
cost  the  country  in  lost  productivity  if 
we  do  not  change  it? 

SOCIAL  SBCnRlTY  OtTTSIDE  EARKIHCS 
LIMITATION 

This  policy  presumes  that  citizens 
when  they  reach  65  years  of  age  no 
longer  have  any  economic  value,  or  if 
they  do,  then  they  do  not  deserve  any 
social  security  pension  benefits.  The 
result  is  that  we  discard  a  highly 
skilled  and  experienced  portion  of  our 
work  force  by  making  it  financially  im- 
practical for  them  to  keep  working- 
even  part  time.  Birth  rates  are  on  the 
decline.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence that  in  the  next  30  to  40  years, 
employers  will  desperately  need  older 
workers  just  to  keep  plants  and  fac- 
tories open.  Let  us  at  least  begin  a  new 
effort  to  make  it  financially  attractive 
for  those  older  workers  who  want  to 
stay  in  the  work  force  to  do  so. 

WELFARE  CATCH  t» 

No  area  of  Federal  policy  generates 
as  much  controversy  as  welfare.  De- 
spite decades  of  delate  and  hundreds 
of    piecemeal    changes,    our    welfare 
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system  still  is  structured  so  that  in  too 
many  instances  and  in  too  many  ways 
we  make  it  more  profitable  for  our 
citizens  to  be  on  welfare  than  it  is  for 
them  to  work.  There  is  no  easy  or 
cheap  way  to  change  this  welfare 
Catch  22.  But  whatever  the  cost,  it 
will  be  worth  it  for  us  to  devise  new  in- 
centives to  get  our  able-bodied  people 
to  enter  the  work  force,  receive  earn- 
ings, pay  taxes,  and  develop  a  tradi- 
tion of  holding  down  a  job — a  tradition 
they  will  pass  down  to  their  children 
who,  hopefully,  will  never  have  to  be 
on  welfare. 

PORTABLE  PENSIONS 

In  this  highly  mobile  industrial  soci- 
ety of  ours  where  changing  jobs 
during  a  lifetime  is  now  considered  in- 
evitable, if  not  highly  desirable,  one 
problem  stands  out:  pensions  too  often 
do  not  go  along  with  the  workers. 
Time  is  put  in,  pension  benefits 
accrue,  but  then  are  lost  when  the 
worker  leaves.  We  must  take  steps  to 
make  sure  some  system  is  developed 
that  allows  workers  to  retain  the  pen- 
sion benefits  they  have  worked  for  and 
deserve  to  receive.  If  we  do  not,  we 
keep  in  place  yet  another  disincentive 
to  a  lifetime  of  productive  labor. 

ELIMINATE  PRODUCTIVITY  DISINCENTIVES 

One  of  the  most  distressing  aspects 
of  President  Carter's  voluntary  wage 
and  price  guidelines  was  a  provision 
that  forbids  employees  not  covered  by 
a  union  contract  from  receiving  a  pay 
raise  based  on  increased  productivity 
if  it  exceeded  the  cost-of-living  index. 
This  was  blatant  discouragement  for 
employees  to  become  more  productive. 
A  better  approach  is  to  reward  em- 
ployees who  increase  their  productiv- 
ity by  such  steps  as  removing  obstacles 
for  employee  stock  option  trusts  and 
other  profit-sharing  arrangements. 
The  Federal  Government  can  also 
invest  in  productivity  by  permitting 
small  business  to  write  off  research 
and  development  which  results  in  job- 
creating  new  opportunities.  The  Gov- 
ernment also  should  encourage  basic 
research  by  giving  incentives  to  busi- 
nesses which  contract  with  universi- 
ties for  special  projects.  That  not  only 
produces  new  ideas  to  capitalize  on  in 
the  marketplace,  but  it  also  produces 
new  highly  trained  workers  in  the 
exact  fields  needed  by  Industry. 

BECOMING  A  BETTER  CnSTOMER 

The  Federal  Government  even  dis- 
courages work  by  being  a  disagreeable 
customer.  New  regulations  being  dis- 
cussed would  impose  requirements  on 
industries  that  sell  items  off  the  shelf 
to  the  Government  to  eliminate  merit 
pay  program.^,  for  their  employees. 
That  means  the  Federal  Government 
discourages  the  most  efficient  compa- 
nies in  the  com  try  from  even  selling 
to  it— a  peculiar  vay  to  get  the  most  of 
a  tax  dollar  and  ;;o  encourage  more  ef- 
ficiency. 

Only  an  unrel  anting  assault  on  Fed- 
eral   policy    a'  ross    the    board    will 


remove  distortions  that  discourage 
work  and  penalize  those  who  do  work. 
I  agree  with  those  who  say  that  we 
will  not  rediscover  economic  prosper- 
ity by  cutting  Federal  taxes  alone.  We 
must  rejuvenate  our  productive  capac- 
ity in  this  Nation,  and  the  place  to 
start  is  by  investing  in  our  most  valua- 
ble resource— ourselves.  That  is  the 
only  way  I  know  to  work  our  way  back 
into  shape. 


D  1240 


ALTERNATIVE  BUDGET  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoRTHA).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Pease)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  comments  made  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  a  few  minutes 
ago,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  do 
not  in  any  way  intend  my  presentation 
this  afternoon  to  be  a  partisan  attack 
on  the  President's  program.  Indeed,  I 
think  there  is  very  widespread  under- 
standing and  agreement  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  when  our  country 
does  have  severe  economic  difficulties, 
it  is  going  to  take  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion if  we  are  going  to  solve  those  dif- 
ficulties. 

What  I  am  going  to  talk  about  this 
afternoon  is  an  alternative  proposal  on 
the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982 
which  I  presented  in  a  press  confer- 
ence last  Thursday  afternoon.  I  did 
that  solely  as  my  own  effort,  not  as 
part  of  any  grand  Democratic  strategy 
to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  his  budget  proposals; 
rather,  I  was  intrigued  by  President 
Reagan  and  his  comments  shortly 
after  his  address  to  the  Congress  in 
this  Hall  back  in  February  that  if 
anyone  opposed  parts  of  his  program, 
that  that  person  would  be  welcome  to 
come  up  with  alternatives,  but  that,  to 
the  President's  knowledge,  no  one  had 
come  up  with  alternatives.  It  was  at 
that  point  that  I  decided  to  try  to  de- 
velop my  own  alternative  fiscal  year 
1982  budget.  That  is  a  task  which  con- 
sumed the  time  and  energy  of  myself 
and  my  own  congressional  staff  for  a 
period  of  about  3  weeks.  We  have  now 
completed  that  process. 

The  alternative  budget  which  I  have 
put  together  is  contained  in  the  175- 
page  document  which  I  will  make 
available  to  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
wish  to  have  a  copy.  I  want  to  discuss 
a  variety  of  aspects  of  that  program 
today.  As  I  say.  not  in  a  partisan  way, 
but  as  an  effort  to  put  before  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  another  way 
of  looking  at  the  Federal  budget,  an- 
other alternative  which  I  hope  might 
be  accepted  in  some  small  part  by  the 
members  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee as  they  put  together  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution.  I  will  be 


discussing,  as  I  say.  several  aspects  of 
that  plan. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  reading  the 
statement  with  which  I  unveiled  my 
alternative  budget  last  Thursday.  It 
goes  like  this: 

President  Ronald  Reagan  has  captured 
the  Imagination  of  the  American  public 
with  his  bold  economic  recovery  plan.  He 
has  proposed  deep  cuts  in  Federal  spending 
at  a  time  when  most  Americans  believe  that 
that  is  exactly  what  is  needed,  when  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  Government  has  grown 
too  big  and  too  burdensome.  To  those  who 
have  criticized  parts  of  his  program,  the 
President  has  essentially  said,  "Mine  is  the 
only  game  in  town.  Some  criticize  my  plan 
but  they  don't  offer  any  alternative." 

And.  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  up 
to  last  Thursday  that  was  true.  Criti- 
cism of  specific  cuts  was  and  is 
common,  but  no  overall  alternative 
budget  strategy  had  been  offered. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  alternate 
budget  strategy,  especially  if  it  is  of- 
fered by  Democrats  in  the  face  of 
President  Reagan's  enormous  popular- 
ity, cannot  be  just  another  plan.  It 
must  be  based  on  a  set  of  criteria  that 
will  appeal  to  the  American  public, 
and  that  the  public  will  buy.  It  must 
make  the  deep  cuts  in  Government 
spending  that  the  American  people  ob- 
viously want.  The  cuts  cannot  spare 
the  programs  like  food  stamps  and 
AFDC  whose  eligibility  standards  can 
certainly  be  tightened  up  without 
hurting  the  truly  needy. 

The  alternative  program  must  in- 
clude many  of  the  Stockman-Reagan 
cuts,  the  ones  that  commonsense  dic- 
tates should  have  been  made  a  long 
time  ago.  But  other  criteria  must  be 
met  as  well  by  any  alternative  plan.  It 
must  lay  claim  to  being  more  fair  than 
the  President's  plan.  It  must  spread  its 
cuts  more  evenly  across  the  whole 
range  of  governmental  expenditures. 
It  must  not  roll  back  the  social  prog- 
ress made  in  this  Nation  over  several 
decades.  It  must  assert  that  if  the  poor 
and  the  middle  class  are  to  suffer  from 
budget  austerity,  that  tax  subsidies  for 
corporations  and  wealthy  Americans 
should  also  be  closed.  It  must  stress 
Government  savings,  making  Govern- 
ment more  efficient,  as  a  way  of  cut- 
ting the  budget. 

It  must  be  more  realistic  than  the 
President's  budget,  and  finally,  it  must 
be  more  fiscally  responsible  than  the 
Presidents  budget. 

The  alternative  which  I  have  offered 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  I  believe,  meets  all 
of  those  criteria.  Let  me  emphasize 
again  that  it  is  not  the  Democratic  al- 
ternative. It  is  a  Democratic  alterna- 
tive only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  surely 
an  alternative,  and  I  am  a  Democrat. 

Essentially,  it  is  my  personal  alter- 
nate budget  developed  solely  by 
myself  and  my  staff  over  the  past  3 
weeks.  It  is  my  personal  response  to 
President  Reagan's  challenge  for  Con- 
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gress  to  devise  a  better  plan  than  his  if 
it  can. 

Frankly.  I  believe  that  my  plan  is  a 
better  plan:  Fairer,  more  evenhanded. 
more  realistic,  more  fiscally  responsi- 
ble. And  I  intend  to  seek  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

Let  me  go  over  the  highlights  of  the 
plan.  First,  it  incorporates  many  of 
the  spending  cuts  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  especially  those  designed 
to  improve  governmental  efficiency. 
At  the  same  time,  it  rejects  some 
Reagan  cuts,  such  as  elimination  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  as 
being  too  harsh  on  low-income  Ameri- 
cans. It  spreads  the  spending  cuts 
more  evenly  across  all  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  picks  up  ad- 
ditional savings  by  further  efforts  to 
curb  waste  and  mismanagement.  It  en- 
visions Federal  revenue  of  $712.4  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982;  Federal  spend- 
ing of  $696  billion;  and  a  budget  sur- 
plus—I repeat,  a  budget  surplus— of 
$10.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982.  It 
identifies  $39.9  billion  in  spending 
cuts,  virtually  the  same  amount  as  the 
President  has  recommended  to  Con- 
gress. It  identifies  $11.8  billion  in  user 
fees  such  as  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posal for  Coast  Guard  services  to  lake 
and  ocean  ships.  It  further  identifies 
$14.1  billion  in  tax  subsidies  that  Con- 
gress should  close  as  a  way  of  balanc- 
ing the  Federal  budget  and  bringing  it 
into  surplus. 

Additionally,  it  makes  provision  for 
$20  billion  in  business  and  individual 
tax  cuts.  It  envisions  reform  of  depre- 
ciation schedules  for  business  firms  to 
encourage  greater  investment  in  pro- 
ductive machinery  and  equipment.  It 
also  allows  for  an  increase  in  defense 
spending  of  .$23  8  billion  over  fiscal 
year  1981  for  a  real  growth  rate  of  3 
percent.  At  the  same  time,  it  identifies 
$14.7  billion  specifically  in  waste  and 
mismanagement  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  which,  if  eliminated,  would 
permit  an  additional  7.7  percent  real 
growth  in  defense  spending. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  for  a 
few  minutes  to  address  my  Republican 
colleagues  before  I  address  other  re- 
marks to  my  Democratic  colleagues.  I 
know,  from  having  served  in  the  party 
of  President  Carter  over  the  last  4 
years,  that  there  is  a  premium  on  loy- 
alty to  your  President,  and  I  know 
that  loyalty  is  a  virtue  and  that  my 
Republican  colleagues  in  the  House 
certainly  feel  a  high  degree  of  loyalty 
to  President  Reagan  and  to  his  eco- 
nomic recovery  program.  At  the  same 
time,  I  know  that  my  Republican  col- 
leagues have  long  been  devoted  to 
fiscal  responsibility  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  must  be  somewhat  nervous 
about  the  economic  recovery  program 
of  President  Reagan. 

Last  year  and  the  year  before  that 
and  the  year  before  that  Republican 
colleagues  time  and  again  took  the 
well  of  the  House  to  talk  to  Democrat- 


ic Members  of  the  majority  about  defi- 
cit spending  and  their  strong  belief 
that  deficit  spending  automatically 
produces  inflation.  Indeed,  many 
Members  on  the  Republican  side  told 
us  that  deficit  spending  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  virtually  the  sole  cause  of 
inflation.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that 
when  we  have  a  pro(>osal  before  us 
which  has  a  $45  billion  deficit  built 
into  fiscal  year  1982.  that  my  Republi- 
can colleagues  need  to  have  some  feel- 
ings of  apprehension  about  that 
budget. 

Last  year,  as  my  colleagues  will  re- 
member, in  June  this  House  passed  a 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
which  was  in  balance,  indeed  which 
had  a  very  small  surplus.  Again.  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House  took 
to  the  well  to  complain  bitterly  that 
that  was  a  phony  balanced  budget, 
that  it  was  based  on  economic  assump- 
tions which  had  become  outdated, 
that  unemployment  was  higher  than 
had  been  anticipated  and.  therefore, 
that  Government  revenue  would  be 
down  and  Government  spending  for 
programs  like  unemployment  compen- 
sation, food  stamps  and  welfare  would 
be  up.  They  called  it  a  phony  balanced 
budget  and.  indeed,  they  turned  out  to 
be  right  because  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober, when  we  passed  the  second  con- 
current budget  resolution,  we  did  have 
revised  economic  assumptions  about 
unemployment  and  we  found  to  our 
distress  that  we  had  a  sut)stantial  defi- 
cit in  the  Federal  budget  for  this  year. 

Well,  in  that  connection,  if  we  were 
called  upon  by  our  Republican  col- 
leagues to  be  realistic  last  year  in  look- 
ing at  the  economic  assumptions  so  as 
not  to  fool  ourselves  about  any  talk 
about  balanced  budgets.  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  and  important  and  necessary 
that  we  do  the  same  thing  this  year, 
that  they  maintain  their  obligation  to 
be  realistic  about  the  economic  as- 
sumptions on  which  the  budget  of 
President  Reagan  is  based.  They 
ought  to  read  the  testimony  of  a  dozen 
economists  or  more  who  have  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  House 
Budget  Committee  over  the  past  3 
weeks.  The  economists  who  could  be 
described  as  basically  conservative  and 
who  are  generally  supportive  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  program  say  in  general 
that  the  underlying  economic  assump- 
tions on  which  that  budget  is  based, 
assumptions  about  the  unemployment 
rate,  the  inflation  rate,  the  growth 
rate  of  the  gross  national  product  and 
interest  rates,  that  those  assumptions 
are  at  the  far  end  of  the  range  of  what 
could  happen  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

They  say  that  perhaps  the  odds  are 
1  in  4  that  the  scenario  will  turn  out 
the  way  the  President  hopes  that  it 
will,  but  at  least,  they  say.  the  projec- 
tions on  which  the  budget  is  based  are 
within  the  range  of  what  could 
happen. 


But  the  economists  who  are  not  so 
basically  friendly  toward  the  Reagan 
budget,  who  could  be  described  as 
more  moderate  or  more  liberal,  say 
that  the  projections,  the  assumptions 
on  which  the  budget  of  President 
Reagan  for  fiscal  year  1982  are  off  the 
top  of  the  range  of  what  could 
happen,  beyond  the  realm  of  real  pos- 
sibility. That  means,  of  course,  that  if 
they  turn  out  to  be  right,  that  we  will 
have  higher  inflation  or  higher  inter- 
est rates  or  higher  unemployment  or  a 
lower  growth  in  the  gross  national 
product  than  the  President  has  pro- 
jected. 

a  1300 

If  that  happens,  it  will  impact  on  his 
budget  in  a  way  that  will  only  serve  to 
increase  the  $45  billion  deficit  beyond 
his  assumptions. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office— 
and  some  of  my  colleagues  have  said 
this  today  in  1-minute  speeches— re- 
ports on  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  today  that  its  economists 
say  that  already  President  Reagan's 
economic  assumptions  are  off  the 
track  and  that  the  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1982  will  be  at  least  $20  billion  to 
$25  billion  higher  than  the  $45  billion 
which  President  Reagan  has  suggest- 
ed. So  that  means  we  could  be  looking 
at  a  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1982  of  $65 
billion  to  $70  billion  or  even  higher. 

I  again  remind  my  Republican  col- 
leagues to  go  back  and  look  at  their 
statements  from  1980  during  the 
budget  process  about  the  inflationary 
effects  of  any  budget  deficit  at  all. 
much  less  a  budget  deficit  which 
would  be  a  near  record  budget  deficit 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  also  ask  my  Republi- 
can colleagues  to  look  at  the  nature  of 
the  spending  cuts  that  were  contained 
and  are  contained  in  President  Rea- 
gan's program  for  economic  recovers*. 
He  has  talked  about  budget  cuts  of  $48 
billion,  and  that  is  what  the  newspa- 
pers have  picked  up.  but  actually  what 
he  is  talking  about  is  budget  cuts  from 
the  budget  proposed  by  President 
Carter  in  January  of  this  year.  Of 
course.  President  Carter  had  proposed 
some  increases  in  spending.  Actual 
cuts  from  how  the  current  law  would 
impact  on  the  budget  is  not  $48  billion 
but  rather  something  like  $40  billion.  I 
think  it  is  on  page  5  of  the  budget 
book  that  the  President  distributed  to 
us  last  week  where  he  does  state  that 
the  budget  cuts  from  the  current  serv- 
ices budget  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  is  the  normal  way  of 
looking  at  it.  are  $40  billion  and  not 
$48  billion. 

I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Republican  side  to 
the  figures  in  the  President's  budget 
regarding  interest  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  support  of  debt  serv- 
ice on  the  Federal  debt.  The  President 
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has  said  that  because  he  has  faith  that 
all  of  his  projections  in  the  economy 
will  come  true.  Interest  rates  will  go 
way  down  In  the  next  several  months 
and.  as  a  result,  the  cost  of  Interest  to 
the  Federal  Government  In  fiscal  year 
1982  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$81  billion. 

But  President  Carter  projected  that 
those  costs  would  be  over  $89  billion, 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
makes  the  same  assumptions  about 
next  year.  So  that  would  mean  that 
the  President's  figures  on  budget 
costs,  just  one  item,  would  be  off  in 
the  range  of  $8  billion  for  next  year. 

Then  because  I  luiow  my  Republican 
colleagues  are  concerned  about  fiscal 
responsibility,  I  would  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  proposed  Kemp-Roth 
10-percent  across-tlie-board  tax  cuts 
which  are  contained  in  the  President's 
recommended  program.  Because  the 
President  is  a  dedicated  supply-side 
person,  he  believes  that  if  you  cut 
taxes  across  the  board  the  people  who 
receive  that  additional  money  wiU  put 
it  in  the  bank  and  save  it  and  that  the 
banks  will  have  more  money  to  loan, 
and  that  industry  will  borrow  that 
money  and  will  put  it  into  new  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  and  become 
more  efficient,  and  as  a  result  we  will 
have  a  more  productive  economy 
which  ultimately  3  or  4  years  down 
the  road  will  bring  in  more  revenue. 

We  all  hope  and  wish  that  that 
could  be  the  case,  but  again  I  would 
direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  testimony  of  any  number  of 
economists,  conservative,  liberal,  mod- 
erate—all over  the  spectrum— who 
have  appeared  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  over  the 
last  3  weeks  and  have  said  almost  to  a 
person  that  a  tax  cut  of  the  Kemp- 
Roth  kind  would  be  an  incentive  to 
demand,  and.  therefore,  inflationary 
rather  than  anti-inflationary. 

So  a  key  part  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram, indeed  a  part  which  contributes 
a  great  deal  to  the  $45  billion  deficit 
which  the  President  has  projected, 
would  tend  to  fuel  inflation  rather 
than  fight  inflation.  I  think  all  of  us 
here  in  Congress  have  an  obligation  to 
be  realistic,  to  do  not  only  what  we 
would  like  to  do  and  to  work  on  the 
basis  not  only  of  what  we  would  hope 
might  come  true  but  what  we  actually 
think  will  come  true  and  what  a  whole 
range  of  economic  experts  tell  us  is 
the  case  about  the  effect  of  the  Kemp- 
Roth  tax  cut. 

This  sounds  strange  coming  from  a 
Democrat,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  time  for  conservation  and  caution 
regarding  the  Federal  budget  and  defi- 
cits. 

Apropos  of  that,  I  want  to  go  back 
again  and  mention  to  my  Republican 
friends  the  alternative  budget  which  I 
proposed  last  Thursday.  My  approach 
makes  the  cuts  almost  the  same  dollar 
amount  of  cuts  which  President  Rea- 


gan's budget  makes— $40  billion.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  that 
happen.  It  picks  up  additional  revenue 
by  increasing  some  user  fees  of  the 
kind  that  President  Reagan  proposed. 
It  also  picks  up  additional  revenue  by 
closing  some  tax  subsidies  off.  It 
allows  for  3-percent  real  growth  in  de- 
fense spending,  which  I  know  is  impor- 
tant to  my  Republican  colleagues.  It 
holds  the  tax  cut  for  the  next  year  for 
individuals  and  for  business  to  a  more 
responsible  and  less  inflationary  $20 
billion. 

The  end  result  of  all  of  that  is  that 
the  budget  calls  for  a  budget  surplus, 
not  a  deficit- a  surplus  in  fiscal  year 
1982  of  $10.8  billion.  In  think  if  we  are 
trying  to  send  messages  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  Congress  at  long  last 
is  serious  about  fighting  inflation  and 
reducing  Government  spending,  that 
this  is  the  way  to  do  it,  to  say  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  big  deficit  next 
year. 

Whether  it  is  $45  billion  or  $65  bil- 
lion or  $70  billion,  we  need  to  say  that 
we  are  going  to  work  to  balance  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  and,  of 
course  that  would  be  entirely  consist- 
ent with  what  President  Reagan  told 
us  early  last  year  that  he  would  do  if 
he  were  elected  President. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  turn  my  at- 
tention to  my  Democratic  colleagues 
and  talk  to  them  for  a  little  while.  One 
reason  why  the  Democratic  Party  is 
now  a  minority  party  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  one  reason  why  President 
Reagan  rather  than  Mr.  Carter  is 
President  today,  is,  I  think,  that  the 
Democratic  Party  over  the  last  10 
years  has  allowed  itself  to  gain  the 
image  with  the  public  of  not  being  fis- 
cally responsible.  We  have  been  criti- 
cized by  our  Republican  colleagues  for 
our  actions  over  the  years.  We  have  al- 
lowed that  criticism  to  appear  to  be 
valid,  and  so  this  year  as  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives works  its  will  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposals,  the  public 
will  fully  expect  us  to  scale  back  the 
spending  cuts. 

They  will  expect  us  to  jump  on  the 
tax  cut  bandwagon,  and  they  will 
expect  us.  if  anything,  to  add  to  the 
deficit  rather  than  to  cut  it  down.  If 
we  change  President  Reagan's  plan  in 
any  material  way,  the  President  will 
make  the  charge  that  we  have  sabo- 
taged him,  and  if  the  economy  does 
not  pick  up  in  the  next  1  '/i  or  2  years, 
it  is  because  the  Democrats  sabotaged 
his  program. 

It  could  be  a  no-win  situation.  If  we 
Democrats  are  to  do  what  we  think  is 
responsible,  and  if  we  are  to  save  our- 
selves politically  by  putting  ourselves 
in  a  position  that  the  American  public 
will  applaud  rather  than  condemn 
what  we  do,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
only  course  of  action  is  to  be  more  fis- 
cally responsible  than  the  President. 
We  must  cut  the  Federal  budget  and 


Federal  spending  by  $40  billion,  just 
like  President  Reagan  has  proposed  to 
do. 

We  can  use  some  different  priorities 
than  the  President,  and  I  think  we 
should  use  some  different  priorities, 
but  we  must  reach  the  same  spending 
cut  figure  as  the  President. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  also  must  be 
willing  to  make  changes  in  social  pro- 
grams. We  must  be  able  and  willing  to 
cut  back  on  ADC,  food  stamps,  and 
housing  programs  in  areas  where 
there  have  not  been  very  tight  con- 
trols and  where  there  is  some  spending 
going  on  which  is  really  not  justifi- 
able. 

Another  reason  for  our  trouble  as  a 
party,  as  the  Democratic  Party,  now  is 
the  image  Americans  have  gained  over 
the  past  several  years  that  we  as 
Democrats  lack  the  discipline  to  put  in 
controls  and  to  rein  in  the  spending  on 
social  programs  that  we  have  institut- 
ed. We  can  no  longer  afford  to  main- 
tain that  image. 

Third,  we  must  give  President 
Reagan  and  Budget  Director  Stock- 
man their  due.  We  must  give  them 
credit  for  having  done  the  Nation  and 
the  Congress  a  real  service  by  identify- 
ing a  number  of  spending  cuts  that 
can  and  should  be  made  without  hurt- 
ing the  truly  needy.  Then  it  seems  to 
me  we  must  go  beyond  the  President 
in  finding  even  more  examples  of 
waste  and  inefficiency  as  a  way  of  cut- 
ting down  on  Federal  spending. 

We  must  prove  to  the  American 
people  that  the  Republican  Party  has 
no  monopoly  on  ability  to  find  fraud 
and  waste  and  eliminate  it  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  If  we  are  to  be  true 
to  ourselves  as  Democrats,  we  must 
close  off  some  of  the  tax  subsidies 
which  benefit  primarily  corporations 
and  wealthy  Americans  if  at  the  same 
time  we  are  going  to  go  along  with 
spending  cuts  that  hurt  moderate-  and 
low-income  Americans.  We  must  pro- 
vide for  defense,  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  consensus  in  the  coun- 
try that  we  need  to  bolster  our  nation- 
al defense.  That  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  to  go  the  whole  way 
with  the  President's  recommendations. 

In  my  view,  then,  we  as  Democrats 
must  be  more  fiscally  responsible  than 
the  President.  Not  only  should  we  not 
increase  the  deficit  that  he  proposes, 
we  ought  to  eliminate  the  deficit  that 
he  proposes,  and  I  think  that  we  can 
do  that.  We  must  show  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  are  serious  about 
being  responsible  in  fiscal  matters.  We 
must  show  to  the  American  people 
that  there  is  a  new  Democratic  Party 
that  is  willing  to  impose  discipline  on 
Federal  spending  at  the  same  time 
that  we  maintain  our  compassion  for 
less  fortunate  Americans. 

We  must  be  able  to  devise  a  bumper 
sticker  which  says,  "Democrats  do  it 
better." 
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Now  let  me  turn  to  some  specific 
things. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Will  my  col- 
league yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  tremendous 
public  service.  I  certainly  agree  with 
him  that  the  American  people  want  to 
see  an  end  to  runaway  spending.  They 
want  to  see  us  review  the  tremendous 
mountain  of  Federal  programs  that 
have  been  created  over  the  last  30 
years,  often  without  regard  to  the 
combined  effect  of  them  on  our  econo- 
my. They  want  to  see  us  review  those 
and  start  to  establish  some  priorities 
and  eliminate  the  nonessentials  from 
the  essentials. 

The  difficulty  I  have  had  with  the 
Reagan  budget  is  that  I  feel  that  some 
of  the  things  in  it  go  beyond  merely 
trying  to  incorporate  a  more  fiscally 
responsible  stance  to  our  budget  na- 
tionally and  are  using  the  budget  proc- 
ess to  try  to  achieve  ideological  objec- 
tives to  reverse  some  of  the  programs 
that  are  embodied  in  permanent  legis- 
lation that  has  been  very  carefully 
worked  out,  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans want,  that  represent  a  true  con- 
sensus, and  to  try  to  do  what  I  do  not 
believe  the  President  had  a  mandate 
to  do— to  make  some  radical  changes 
in  the  nature  of  the  role  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  in  accomplishing  the 
objectives  of  the  Nation. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  done  in  his  usual  scholarly 
objective  way  a  great  service  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  people  by  showing 
that  we  can  achieve  the  objective  of 
curbing  runaway  spending  and  getting 
our  budget  under  control  without 
ideological  overtones,  that  we  can  pro- 
tect the  vital  interests  of  the  American 
people  in  their  public  health  pro- 
grams, in  their  welfare  safety  net  pro- 
grams, in  protecting  our  natural  and 
our  built-in  heritage,  protecting  our 
environment,  and  still  achieve  the 
kind  of  changes  that  are  necessary  in 
terms  of  curbing  unnecessary  regula- 
tion, curbing  unnecessary  spending, 
and  getting  this  under  control. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
though,  whether  he  agrees  with  me 
that  while  this  objective  must  be 
achieved,  that  unless  we  can  somehow 
get  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  Congress  is  taking  the 
kind  of  steps  for  fiscal  restraint  that  it 
feels  are  necessary  to  fight  inflation, 
that  unless  we  can  get  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  recognize  that,  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  try  to  fight  infla- 
tion in  their  way,  which  is  basically 
tight  money. 

The  irony  is  that  that  is  the  thing 
that  is  destroying  the  homebuilding 
industry,  crippling  the  auto  industry. 


and  causing  tremendous  dislocations 
in  the  supply  industries  like  the  steel 
industry,  the  rubber  industry,  and 
others.  We  must  try  to  get  across  to 
the  Fed  that  we  expect  them  to  match 
our  fiscal  restraint  with  a  little  re- 
straint on  their  part;  otherwise  our  ef- 
forts are  not  going  to  achieve  the  re- 
sults that  must  be  achieved  because  it 
is  the  tremendous  activities  in  the  pri- 
vate financial  sector  such  as  the 
money  market  security  sector  that  are 
feeding  inflation  just  as  much  as  Gov- 
ernment spending,  and  unless  we  can 
somehow  get  the  message  across  to 
the  Fed  that  they  need  to  focus  on 
that  type  of  control,  and  unless  we  can 
get  some  targeting  of  Federal  invest- 
ment incentives,  we  are  not  going  to 
achieve  the  results,  no  matter  which 
budget  is  adopted— the  Reagan 
budget,  the  Pease  budget,  or  some- 
thing in  between. 
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I  would  be  happy  to  have  the  gentle- 
man's conmients,  but  let  me  again  say 
what  an  outstanding  job  the  gentle- 
man has  done  and  I  certainly  support 
what  my  colleague  has  tried  to  do  and 
hope  that  a  lot  of  my  other  colleagues 
will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  PEASE.  First  of  all,  let  me 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  generous 
comments.  I  would  then  say  that  I 
could  not  agree  with  the  gentleman 
more  about  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Personally.  I  think  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  cooperate  if  they  received 
even  a  modest  sign  from  Congress  that 
we  are  ready  to  do  our  part  in  fiscal  re- 
straint. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  you 
well  know,  has  always  tried  to  be  a 
counterfoil  to  the  fiscal  policies  of  the 
Congress.  When  we  have  adopted 
fiscal  policies  which  have  been  expan- 
sionary, the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  gone  for  monetary  policies  which 
are  restrictive. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  very, 
very  sensitive  to  the  size  of  the  Feder- 
al deficit  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
adopt  this  year  pursuant  to  President 
Reagan's  proposal  a  Federal  deficit  of 
$45  billion,  that  is  a  signal  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  keep  the  tight 
money  controls  on  and  to  keep  inter- 
est rates  high,  and  that  will  continue 
to  cripple  the  real  estate  industry,  the 
building  industry,  the  auto  industry, 
and  many,  many  small  businesses  who 
rely  on  borrowed  money  to  finance 
their  inventory. 

If  the  deficit  turns  out  not  to  be  $45 
billion,  as  the  President  optimistically 
hopes,  but  rather  $65  billion  or  $70  bil- 
lion or  more,  as  CBO  seems  to  think, 
then  we  will  see  a  supertight  monetary 
policy  imposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  superhigh  interest  rates, 
and  we  will  all  suffer  as  a  result. 


I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  very  ex- 
cellent contribution. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
wUl  yield  further,  the  gist  of  the  gen- 
tleman's approach  is  that  if  we  bal- 
ance the  budget  as  the  gentleman's 
budget  does,  then  we  would  send  a 
message  to  the  Fed.  and  deprive  them 
of  the  rationale  under  which  they 
have  kept  interest  rates  high  and  the 
money  supply  curbed.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  gentleman's  approach  is  far 
more  responsible  fiscally  than  the  ap- 
proach that  we  received  from  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  is  certainly  correct.  A  balanced 
budget  would  send  exactly  the  right 
signal  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Let  me  talk  now  for  a  minute  or  so 
about  tax  cuts. 

We  have  had  proposals  this  year  for 
taxes  both  on  the  business  side  and  for 
individuals.  I  think  there  is  general 
agreement  in  the  Congress  that  there 
is  a  need  to  adopt  some  tax  cuts  for 
business  firms  this  year,  particularly 
in  relation  to  some  simplification  and 
reform  of  depreciation  schedules, 
maybe  not  the  so-called  10-5-3  plan  in 
its  pure  form,  but  certainly  some  vari- 
ation of  that. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  over  the  next  couple  of 
months  to  hear  the  witnesses,  to  look 
at  the  effects  of  the  proposed  10-5-3 
and  to  make  any  modifications  that 
appear  to  be  prudent.  But  we  can  do 
that.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  do 
have  some  change  in  depreciation 
schedules  so  that  we  can  send  a  mes- 
sage to  American  business  that  we 
want  them  to  take  advantage  of  that 
and  we  want  them  to  buy  new  machin- 
ery and  make  our  factories  more  pro- 
ductive than  they  are  now. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  business 
tax  cuts  come  as  close  as  anything  can 
to  fitting  the  supply-side  theory  of 
economics  by  which  the  President  is 
going  this  year.  And  that  is  that,  obvi- 
ously, the  businessmen  do  not  get  the 
depreciation  tax  breaks,  they  do  not 
get  the  tax  credits,  unless  they  do  buy 
machinery  which  will  make  their  pro- 
duction more  efficient. 

Now  when  you  look  at  the  individual 
tax  cuts,  it  is  clear  that  tax  cuts  for  in- 
dividuals are  justified  on  grounds  of 
equity.  We  have  all  experienced  a 
bracket  creep  in  the  last  couple  years, 
and  we  know  it  is  costing  Americans 
more  money  for  taxes  even  though 
their  wages  may  go  up  only  enough  to 
keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  $44 
billion  in  tax  cuts  through  his  Kemp- 
Roth  10-percent  across-the-board  cut. 

I  think  some  questions  need  to  be 
asked  about  the  wisdom  of  doing  that 
despite  the  agreement  we  all  have  that 
some  changes,  some  reductions  on  the 
basis  of  equity,  are  in  order. 
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President  Reagan  has  proposed  to  us 
a  $44  billion  individual  tax  cut.  He  has 
proposed  a  $45  billion  Federal  deficit 
for  next  year.  It  is  crystal  clear  from 
looking  at  that  budget  that  the  Presi- 
dent plans  to  go  out  and  borrow  $45 
billion  so  that  he  can  give  a  $44  billion 
tax  cut.  and  that  I  submit  may  well  be 
inflationary. 

Questions  have  also  been  raised 
about  the  basic  fairness  of  the  Kemp- 
Roth  approach,  whether  high-income 
people  get  a  much  higher  reduction 
percentagewise  effectively  than  do 
lower-  and  moderate-income  people.  I 
think  the  statistics  bear  that  out 
pretty  well. 

I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  that,  it 
just  seems  to  me  Congress  needs  to 
look  at  that  pretty  carefully. 

But  then  I  really  think  we  need  to 
concentrate  on  the  inflationary  as- 
pects of  a  large  individual  tax  cut 
which  is  financed  with  more  borrowed 
money. 

Obviously  we  are  concerned  about 
inflation  and  if  the  Kemp-Roth  ap- 
proach is  inflationary  rather  than  de- 
flationary, it  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
Now.  I  ask  the  question,  will  the 
public  forego  a  tax  cut  so  the  Demo- 
crats can  avoid  cuts  in  Federal  spend- 
ing for  social  programs?  The  answer,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  clearly  "No".  The 
public  is  not  willing  to  give  up  tax  cuts 
just  so  Democrats  can  continually 
spend  on  social  programs  for  the  low- 
income  people  of  our  country. 

I  ask  another  question:  Will  the 
public  forego  a  tax  cut  to  fight  infla- 
tion? There,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
answer  is  different.  National  polls 
taken  over  the  last  couple  of  months 
have  consistently  shown  that  the 
American  public  is  more  concerned 
about  inflation  than  about  tax  cuts. 

Naturally,  people  would  like  to  have 
tax  cuts.  But  they  are  smart  enough  to 
know  that  they  are  better  off  with 
lower  inflation.  They  would  be  willing 
to  forego  tax  cuts,  so  say  the  national 
polls,  if  it  meant  a  contribution  to 
fighting  inflation.  ■ 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  key  is  a  bal- 
anced budget  such  as  the  one  that  I 
have  proposed  so  that  the  public  can 
see  that  it  is  getting  something  for 
what  Ux  relief  it  is  foregoing.  Without 
the  dramatic  switch  from  a  big  deficit 
to  an  actually  balanced  budget,  I  think 
the  public  will  have  a  hard  time  un- 
derstanding what  they  have  gained  at 
the  expense  of  foregoing  part  of  their 
tax  cut. 

Now,  what  about  national  defense? 
The  public,  to  my  way  of  thinking  and 
looking  at  polls,  clearly  wants  more 
money  for  defense.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  the  Soviets  and  the 
buildup  of  the  Soviet  arms  establish- 
ment. I  think  there  are  some  mixed 
feelings  about  it,  but  in  general  that 
would    be   the   case.    But    I    question 
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whether  the  public  expects  to  get  a  big 
increase  in  defense  spending  without 
paying  for  it. 

Back  in  the  1967-68  era.  President 
Johnson  was  embroiled  with  the  Viet- 
nam wau-.  He  did  not  want  to  ask  the 
American  public  to  pay  higher  taxes, 
but  he  did  want  to  have  a  big  increase 
in  defense  spending  because  of  that 
build  up  in  Vietnam.  So.  essentially, 
he  financed  the  Vietnam  war  with  bor- 
rowed money  rather  than  having  the 
fortitude  to  go  to  the  American  people 
and  ask  them  to  pay  in  the  form  of 
higher  taxes  for  the  increased  defense 
spending.  Many,  many  economists 
trace  the  high,  underlying  inflation 
rate  with  which  we  are  inflicted  now 
to  that  decision  by  President  Johnson 
back  in  1967-68,  to  try  to  have  his  cake 
and  eat  it,  too. 

We  do  not  want  to  make  that  mis- 
take again.  I  think  the  American 
public  is  plenty  smart  enough  to  un- 
derstand that  you  do  not  get  some- 
thing for  nothing,  and  that  we  can  not 
have  a  big  Increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing unless  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
Now.  I  am  also  very  confident  that 
the  public  does  not  want  to  give  a 
blank  check  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, to  say:  "Yes;  we  are  so  con- 
cerned about  defense  that  the  Defense 
Department  can  spend  any  amount  of 
money  it  wants  on  anything  and  we 
will  not  ask  questions."  I  am  sure  that 
the  public  does  not  want  that.  We 
have  to  be  willing  in  the  Congress  to 
apply  the  same  standards  of  money 
savings,  of  avoiding  waste  and  fraud, 
in  the  Defense  Department  as  we  do  in 
any  other  department  of  Government. 
What  my  budget  does  is  to  provide  a 
$23.8  billion  increase  for  defense  from 
fiscal  year  1981  to  fiscal  year  1982. 
That  is  a  3-percent  growth  in  real  dol- 
lars. It  is  the  only  function  out  of  15  in 
the  Federal  Government  that  I  do  not 
cut. 

What  I  also  do  in  my  budget  is  to 
identify  $14.7  billion  in  waste  and  mis- 
management in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, to  identify  those  examples 
which  are  set  forth  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  National  Tax  Limi- 
tation Committee,  and  the  Republican 
task  force  from  last  year,  and  essen- 
tially to  say  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment: "If  you  want  to  grow  in  your  de- 
fense strength  faster  than  3  percent  a 
year,  that  is  fine.  You  can  grow  at  the 
rate  of  10  percent  a  year  as  long  as 
you  are  willing  to  root  out  this  waste 
and  mismanagement  which  we  have 
identified  for  you."  I  believe  that  that 
is  an  approach  which  makes  sense  and 
which  the  American  people  will  buy. 

Now.  finally.  I  want  to  mention  tax 
subsidies.  President  Reagan's  tax  cuts, 
as  has  been  reported  in  the  news- 
papers, tend  to  favor  business  corpora- 
tions and  high-income  Americans.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  that  too  much  be- 
cause it  is  his  theory  that  those  are 


the  people  who  will  make  the  so-called 
supply-side  economics  work,  who  will 
save  the  money,  who  will  make  our 
country  more  productive.  But  it  is  true 
that  the  tax  cuts  tend  to  favor 
wealthy  Americans  and  corporations 
most.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  do  that,  we  have  to  be  willing 
at  the  same  time  to  close  off  some  of 
the  tax  subsidies  which  given  over- 
whelming benefits  to  the  wealthy  and 
very,  very  few  benefits  to  the  poor. 

Now.  I  am  aware  that  one  person's 
tax  subsidy  or  loophole  is  another  per- 
son's fair  and  necessary  provision.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  tax  subsidies. 
200  billion  dollars'  worth  every  year, 
that  are  in  the  Federal  Tax  Code  now 
were  all  enacted  by  the  Congress  at 
some  point  in  the  past  for  a  purpose 
that  Congress  thought  at  that  time 
was  a  worthy  and  good  purpose.  All  I 
am  suggesting  is  that  some  of  those 
tax  subsidies  which  have  been  in  the 
Federal  tax  code  for  years  and  years 
may  no  longer  be  necessary,  may  no 
longer  meet  the  same  test  of  fairness 
and  equity,  and  that  if  we  review  those 
tax  subsidies,  we  can  find  some  which 
we  can  eliminate  as  a  way  of  contrib- 
uting to  balancing  the  Federal  budget. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  give  just  one  ex- 
ample, before  I  finish,  of  a  tax  subsidy 
which  I  think  actually  works  against 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  now  in  our 
Federal  budgetary  process. 

Interest  which  consumers  pay  on 
consumer  loans  is  a  deductible  expense 
for  those  Americans  who  are  able  to 
deduct  their  expenses  and  use  the  long 
form  on  their  income  tax  returns. 
What  that  does  essentially  is  to  en- 
courage people  to  borrow  money  for 
consumer  purposes  because  they  can 
deduct  the  interest,  especially  if  they 
are  high-income  Americans  in  the  50- 
percent  to  70-percent  tax  bracket. 
That  means  that  even  if  they  have  a 
lot  of  money  in  the  bank  and  they 
need  to  buy  a  new  car  or  whatever, 
there  is  an  incentive  for  them  noi  to 
take  the  money  out  of  the  bank  but  to 
go  and  borrow  the  money  because 
they  can  deduct  50  to  70  percent  of  ev- 
erything they  pay  in  interest  from 
their  Federal  income  taxes. 

Now.  I  did  a  little  checking  on  that. 
If  we  look  at  the  subsidy  only  for 
those  Americans  who  deduct  more 
than  $1,500  a  year  in  consumer  inter- 
est—this is  not  home  mortgage  inter- 
est; this  is  consumer  loan  interest— In 
order  to  have  $1,500  or  more  than 
$1,500  in  interest  every  year  that  you 
could  use  as  a  deduction,  you  would 
have  to  have  over  $10,000  in  cons'imer 
loans  out  for  that  year.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  very  many  average  Ameri- 
cans who  have  more  than  $10,000  in 
consumer  loans  out  if  you  do  not  take 
into  consideration  at  all  their  mort- 
gage interest. 

If  you  put  a  cap  and  said  nobody  can 
deduct  more  than  $1,500  on  consumer 
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interest,  closing  that  one  tax  subsidy 
alone  would  bring  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  $4.5  billion.  So  it  is  apparent 
that  a  tiny  handful  of  Americans  who 
are  in  the  very  highest  tax  brackets 
are  using  the  Federal  Tax  Code  to 
their  advantage  at  a  cost  to  the  rest  of 
us  of  $4.5  billion,  $4.5  billion  which  we 
could  use  to  help  balance  the  Federal 
budget  and  help  to  fight  inflation. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my 
time  is  almost  up.  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  and  all  of  my  colleagues  for 
your  indulgence.  I  think,  as  I  said  at 
the  beginning,  that  all  of  us.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  have  an 
obligation  to  try  to  bring  Federal 
spending  under  control,  to  try  to  show 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
American  people  that  we  are  serious 
about  fighting  inflation  at  long  last. 

It  seems  to  me  that  President 
Reagan  has  made  some  suggestions, 
many  of  which  are  helpful,  but  that 
he  has  no  monopoly  on  budgetary 
wisdom,  that  others  of  us  have  not 
only  a  right  but  indeed  an  obligation 
to  make  our  suggestions  as  well. 

So  I  have  done  that.  I  have  put  to- 
gether this  alternative  budget  which 
does  call  for  a  Federal  surplus  of  $10.8 
billion  instead  of  a  deficit.  I  offer  it 
not  on  partisan  grounds,  not  to  make 
the  President  look  bad,  not  to  claim 
that  Democrats  have  all  the  wisdom. 
This  is  my  own  plan.  But  I  think  it 
does  have  some  sound  features  to  it 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  getting  more  information 
from  me  about  it. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


tee  on  the  aforementioned  date  should 
address  their  requests  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, room  2137,  Raybum  Building 
(Phone  No.  225-5727 ).• 


HEARINGS     ON     EXTENSION     OP 
BENEFIT  REIMBURSEMENT 

PERIOD  FOR  REFUGEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli). 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Sr>eaker.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration,  Refugees,  and  Inter- 
national Law  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  hold  1  day  of  public 
hearing  on  Tuesday.  March  24.  1981, 
to  consider  H.R.  2142.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  in  room  2237  of  the  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building  and  will 
commence  at  9:30  a.m. 

This  bill  would  delay  from  April  1. 
1981,  until  October  1,  1982,  the  termi- 
nation of  full  Federal  reimbursement 
of  the  costs  of  providing  cash  assist- 
ance, medical  assistance,  and  child 
welfare  services  to  refugees  who  have 
been  in  the  United  States  for  more 
than  3  years. 

Invitations  to  testify  have  been  ex- 
tended to  officials  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
the  State  of  California,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Association 
of  Counties.  Members  of  Congress  who 
wish  to  testify  before  the  subcommit- 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank),  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  March  12.  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr..  ad- 
dressed the  dinner  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Democratic  State  Committee.  His 
speech  was  a  thoughtful,  eloquent  ap- 
praisal of  the  historic  mission  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  context  of 
today's  challenges  and  opportunities. 

The  reaction  to  the  Speaker's  re- 
marks from  those  at  the  dinner  was 
extremely  enthusiastic,  precisely  be- 
cause it  so  forcefully  addressed  the 
question  of  what  the  Democratic 
Party's  role  ought  to  be  in  the  coming 
years. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  others  in 
the  Congress  and  in  the  country  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Speaker's 
views  on  this  matter  and  I  include  his 
speech  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Address  by  Mr  O'Neill 

For  over  50  years,  with  brief  exceptions, 
the  Democratic  Party  has  been  the  first 
choice  of  the  American  people  to  be  the 
principal  governing  party  of  this  Nation. 
When  in  the  past  we  have  lost,  it  was  not 
because  our  supporters  Joined  the  opposi- 
tion. It  was  because  our  supporters  believed 
we  had  lost  touch  with  their  concerns  and 
were  not  governing  well. 

The  reason  that  we  were  the  first  choice 
of  the  American  people  in  national  elections 
for  the  past  50  years  was  that  P.  D.  R.  made 
the  Federal  Government  responsible  for 
guaranteeing  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
every  American.  He  committed  the  Federal 
CSovemment  to  the  proposition  that  "Liber- 
ty requires  an  opportunity  to  malce  a  living 
*  *  •  a  living  which  gives  a  man  not  only 
enough  to  live  by.  but  something  to  live 
for."  On  the  eve  of  the  Depression  in  1929. 
one-half  of  all  Americans  lived  near  or 
below  the  poverty  level.  Today  less  than  7 
percent  live  below  the  poverty  level. 

During  the  past  half  century  we  have  dra- 
matically Imp.oved  the  opportunities  for 
educational  achievement,  homeownership, 
financial  independence,  and  access  to  higher 
income  through  the  collective-bargaining 
process.  America's  vast  middle  class  was 
largely  formed  during  this  period.  As  Demo- 
crats we  sought  not  big  government,  but 
active  government— a  government  that 
sought  equality  of  opportunity  for  all,  and 
basic  minimum  living  standards  for  the  less 
fortunate  among  us. 

Because  of  our  inability  to  reduce  infla- 
tion between  1978  and  1980,  as  well  as  the 
most  unfortunate  and  avoidable  increase  in 
unemployment  In  1980.  we  suffered  a  major 
defeat  at  the  polls.  In  fact,  it  was  our  worst 
setback  since  1952.  Too  many  Americans,  in- 
cluding many  members  of  our  own  party, 
felt  that  inflation  was  reducing  their  stand- 
ard of  living  and  that  the  economy  offered 
no  prospects  for  improvement  in  the  future. 
As  a  party  we  paid  the  price  of  not  heed- 
ing Harry  Truman's  warning  that  "the  Gov- 


ernment has  a  clearcut  responsibility  to 
deal  with  high  prices".  Consequently,  we 
lost  the  White  House,  the  Senate,  and  33 
seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  addressed  the  Democrat- 
ic National  Committee  and  warned  them 
that  unless  we  rebuild  our  party  machinery 
and  fund  our  candidates  adequately.  1982 
could  be  a  realining  election  for  the  Repub- 
licans—as 1932  was  for  the  Democrats.  We 
cannot  expect  Democrats  to  compete  when 
the  Republican  Campaign  Committees  out- 
spend  Democratic  Campaign  Committees 
$109  million  to  $18  million— as  happened  in 
1980. 

But  rebuilding  our  party  apparatus,  pro- 
moting new  ideas,  and  modernizing  our 
fundraising  techniques  so  that  we  can  com- 
pete with  the  Republicans  is  not  the  only 
challenge  we  face.  We  must  also  come  to 
terms  with  our  role  In  governing  this  Nation 
when  we  control  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  not  the  White  Houae  or  the 
Senate. 

The  Democrats  in  the  House  have  pledged 
not  to  obstruct  or  unnecessarily  delay  con- 
sideration of  the  new  Presidents  programs. 
We  recognize  that  the  President  is  first 
among  equals  in  our  constitutional  struc- 
ture, that  the  American  people  look  to  him 
to  propose  programs,  and  furthermore,  that 
there  is  considerable  sentiment  among  the 
American  people  the  Government  deficits 
are  too  large  and  that  growth  in  Govern- 
ment spending  is  responsible  to  a  large 
degree  for  inflation. 

We  do  not,  however,  intend  to  abandon 
our  responsibility  to  carefully  scrutinize  the 
President's  tax  and  budget  proposals. 
George  Will,  a  conservative  columnist  and 
occasional  Reagan  adviser,  observed  that  20 
percent  of  Reagan's  mandate  reflected  sup- 
port for  conservatism,  and  80  percent  for  an 
improved  economy. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  tJnited  States  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  approve  legislation  on  expectations 
alone.  We  must  examine  the  Reagan  pro- 
posals openly  and  candidly  and  with  an  ac- 
cepted goal  of  reducing  inflation.  But  we 
cannot  support  his  programs  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  handicapped. 

Should  we  be  expected  to  rubberstamp  a 
Reagan  tax  program  that  calls  for  giving  a 
tax  cut  23  times  greater  to  a  family  making 
$100,000  a  year  than  to  a  family  making 
$10,000  a  year?  I  do  not  believe  we  should. 

Should  we  be  expected  to  rubberstamp 
Reagan  budget  cuts  that  eliminate  fuel  as- 
sistance to  the  poor,  that  severely  cut  child 
nutrition  and  school  lunch  programs  while 
taldng  a  token  cut  out  of  tobacco  sutisidies 
for  Jesse  Helms'  constituents?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should. 

Should  we  be  expected  to  rubberstamp  a 
defense  budget  that  calls  for  spending  $1.3 
trillion  on  defense  over  the  next  5  years 
while  the  Pentagon  leases  computers  in 
Cleveland  for  $1  billion  a  year  that  they 
could  have  purchased  for  $200,000?  I  do  not 
believe  we  should. 

Should  we  be  expected  to  rubberstamp  a 
Reagan  budget  proposal  for  a  twentyfold  in- 
crease In  military  and  economic  aid  to  El 
Salvador  in  1982?  I  do  not  believe  we  should. 

Should  we  be  exi)ected  to  rubberstamp  an 
Increase  in  funds  for  the  Federal  Tourism 
Bureau  when  we  are  eliminating  the  Nation- 
al Consumer  Cooperative  Bank?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should. 

My  colleague  in  the  Senate.  Howard 
Baker,  has  stated  that  these  massive  budget 
cuts  wUl  be  approved  in  the  Senate  with 
"breakneck  speed."  In  the  House  we  intend 
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to  proceed  swiftly  but  deliberately,  decisive- 
ly but  fairly.  We  intend  to  Rive  opponents  as 
weU  as  proponents  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  our  committees. 

The  American  people  want  Ronald 
Reagan  to  succeed  and  they  want  a  robust, 
inflation- free  economy.  For  the  second  time 
in  our  Nation's  history  two  decades  have 
passed  without  a  single  President  complet- 
ing two  terms.  The  media  and  Members  of 
Congress  are  aware  of  this  tmd  do  not  wish 
to  further  weaken  the  Presidency.  Conse- 
quently, criticism  has  been  muted  from 
these  quarters  and  the  President  has  got  off 
to  a  very  successful  start  in  office. 

However,  our  real  hope  for  a  successful 
Presidency  should  not  deter  us  from  taldng 
action  that  protects  the  poor  and  needy  of 
this  country  from  unnecessary  hardship. 
We  must  consider  the  advisability  of  a  tax 
plan  that,  according  to  Robert  Kaiser  of  the 
Washington  Post,  will  "redistribute  Income 
in  this  country.  The  money  would  go  from 
poor  to  rich  whUe  the  middle  class  would 
come  out  about  even." 

Recalling  President  Kennedy's  words  that 
"the  Federal  budget  can  and  should  be 
made  an  instrument  for  prosperity  and  sta- 
bility" we  recognize  that  the  budget  process 
is  an  essential  tool  in  guiding  our  economy 
and  we  have  a  firm  timetable  to  guide  that 
process. 

As  we  follow  this  process  we  as  Democrats 
should  not  forget  the  words  from  the  last 
speech  of  Hubert  Humphrey  who  said  in 
1977  that: 

"The  moral  test  of  government  is  how  it 
treats  those  who  are  in  the  dawn  of  life,  the 
children;  those  who  are  in  the  twUlght  of 
life,  the  aged:  and  those  who  are  in  the 
shadows  of  life,  the  sick,  the  needy  and  the 
handicapped." 

As  we  look  back  at  1980  we  ask,  what  did 
happen?  The  legislation  was  good  but  there 
was  too  much  bureaucracy.  There  was  over- 
regulation.  There  was  too  much  redtape  and 
in  many  cases  there  was  an  inability  to 
manage. 

In  preparing  for  1982  we  must  get  back  to 
the  basic  issues  that  have  united  Democrats 
over  the  years:  adequate  health  care,  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all,  adequate  nutri- 
tion for  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  providing  an 
economy  that  offers  employment  for  aU.« 


FEDERAL  FINANCING  BANK 
SHOULD  BE  'ON  BUDGET  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Blan- 
CHARD)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
place  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
(FFB)  activity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment "on  budget."  This  is  a  very 
simple  bill  merely  requiring  that  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  FFB 
be  included  in  the  Federal  budget. 

The  FFB  was  created  in  1973  to 
assure  that  Federal  borrowing  was  fi- 
nanced in  a  manner  least  disruptive  to 
private  financial  markets  and  institu- 
tions. In  recent  years,  the  FFB.  which 
is  heavily  involved  in  Treasury  bor- 
rowing, has  been  accused  of  "crowding 
out"  a  significant  amount  of  private 
borrowing.  This  condition  has  arisen 
as  a  result  of  FFB  conversion  of  guar- 
anteed  loans   into   what   are   in   fact 


direct  loans  by  the  Government.  In 
practice,  the  FFB  has  been  successful 
in  helping  reduce  the  cost  of  Federal 
borrowing,  but  many  believe  it  has  not 
always  0{>erated  in  the  manner  the 
Congress  expected  or  Intended  when 
the  Bank  was  created. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  hold  the  opin- 
ion that  the  FFB  has  been  less  than 
successful  in  its  mandate  to  coordinate 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  borrow- 
ing programs  with  the  overall  econom- 
ic and  fiscal  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  allegation  must  be 
determined  through  hard  study  and 
assessment  of  the  FFB.  For  that 
reason,  the  House  Banking  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Stabilization,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  will  conduct  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  effect  of  Fed- 
eral policies  on  the  private  credit 
market. 

While  we  need  to  closely  review  the 
Federal  Government's  activities  in  the 
credit  market,  we  must  also  realize  the 
Government's  role  in  allocating  credit 
through  other  means.  Our  review  of 
Federal  credit  allocation  policy  will 
not  be  limited  to  the  role  of  the  Feder- 
al Financing  Bank  or  activities  of  the 
Government  in  the  area  of  loan  guar- 
antees. 

We  will  undertake  a  more  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's credit  allocation  role  in  tax 
policy,  spending  policy,  and  Federal 
Reserve  policy.  The  fact  is,  off  budget 
credit  programs  such  as  those  per- 
formed by  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  are  only  one  way  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  impacts  on  the  credit 
market.  The  Government  also  has  an 
impact  through  our  tax  system  which 
is  currently  being  suggested  as  the 
mechanism  for  stimulating  greater  in- 
vestment and  savings,  through  direct 
Federal  spending  programs  which 
target  dollars  into  particular  programs 
and  projects,  and  finally  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  which  has 
tended  to  allocate  credit  to  the  specu- 
lative sector  of  our  economy  and  away 
from  the  productive  sector,  albeit  un- 
intentionally as  a  result  of  high  inter- 
est rates. 

Only  if  we  undertake  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  the  credit  market  will 
we  be  in  a  position  to  make  decisions 
about  where  that  role  is  effective  or 
where  it  should  be  curtailed. 
H.R. 2566 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
Act  of  1973  to  require  that  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  be  included  in  the  Federal 
budget,  and  for  other  purtx>ses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  Amendments 
of  1981'. 


BUDGET  TOTALS 


Sec.  2.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
11(c)  of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of 
1973  (12  U.S.C.  2290(c))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  Bank  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions 
shall  be  included  in  the  totals  of  the  budget 
of  the  United  States  Government. ". 

(b)(1)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  Act  of  1973  (12  U.S.C.  2285(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)— 

"(A)  the  Bank  Is  authorized  to  make  com- 
mitments to  purchase  and  sell,  and  to  pur- 
chase and  sell,  any  obligation  which  is 
issued,  sold,  or  guaranteed  by  a  Federal 
agency:  and 

"(B)  the  Bank  shall  make  commitments  to 
purchase,  and  shall  purchase,  any  obliga- 
tion offered  to  it— 

"(1)  which  is  guaranteed  by  a  Federal 
agency: 

"(li)  which  has  not  previously  been  issued 
or  sold  to  any  person  or  governmental 
entity:  and 

"(iii)  in  any  case  in  which  the  guarantee 
with  respect  to  such  obligation  would  cease 
to  be  effective,  pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  if 
such  obligation  were  held  by  any  person  or 
governmental  entity  (other  than  such 
agency  or  the  Bank). 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3),  any  Federal 
agency  which  Is  authorized  to  issue,  sell,  or 
guarantee  any  obligation  is  authorized  to 
issue  or  sell  such  obligation  directly  to  the 
Bank. 

"(3)  The  Bank  may,  during  any  fiscal 
year,  purchase  and  make  commitments  to 
purchase  obligations  only  to  such  extent  as 
may  be  provided  in  advance  in  appropri- 
ations Acts. 

"(4)  Commitments,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Bank  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Bank  may  determine.". 

(2)  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  Act  of  1973  (12  U.S.C.  2285)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(dMl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  any  guarantee  by  a  Federal  agency  of 
an  obligation  shall  be  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  if  such  obligation  is  held  by  any 
person  or  governmental  entity,  other  than 
such  agency  or  the  Bank,  such  guarantee 
shaU  thereafter  cease  to  be  effective. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  obligation— 

"(A)  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  Is  of  a  type  which  is  not  ordinar- 
ily bought  and  sold  in  the  same  markets  as 
investment  securities,  as  defined  in  the  sev- 
enth paragraph  of  section  5136  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24):  or 

"(B)  which  is  issued  or  sold  by  the  Bank. 

"(3)  Before  making  any  determination 
under  paragraph  (2)(A).  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  consult  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Mantigement  and  Budget, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.". 

(3)  Section  17  of  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  Act  of  1973  (12  U.S.C.  2295)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  Impairing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  section 
6,  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
affecting". 

ETFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  section  2 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
fiscal  year  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
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the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  the 
amendments  made  by  section  2(b)  shall 
apply  only  in  the  case  of  an  obligation  with 
respect  to  which  a  guarantee  Is  made  or  re- 
newed by  a  Federal  agency  on  or  after  such 
date.* 


THE  RETIREMENT  INCENTIVE 
SAVINGS  ACT  OP  1981 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
adequate level  of  personal  savings  in 
this  coimtry  is  undermining  our  ef- 
forts to  restore  the  basic  health  and 
vitality  of  the  economy.  Inadequate 
personal  savings  rates  are  contributing 
to  increased  inflation,  decreasing  pro- 
ductivity, and  economic  stagnation. 
Lower  personal  savings  exacerbate 
conditions  within  the  thrift  industry 
and  further  depress  an  already  deci- 
mated housing  industry  by  drying  up 
mortgage  funds. 

During  most  of  the  post- World  War 
II  period,  the  personal  savings  rate  av- 
eraged more  than  7  percent  of  dispos- 
able income.  In  the  late  1970's,  that 
rate  steadily  declined;  and  in  1980,  the 
rate  was  5.6  percent  for  the  year  as  a 
whole. 

Prom  an  international  viewpoint, 
those  figures  are  even  more  distress- 
ing. Japan  enjoys  a  savings  rate  of  20 
percent;  West  Germany  and  France 
save  at  the  rate  of  14  percent;  Belgium 
saves  at  the  rate  of  13  percent;  and  our 
neighbor  to  the  north  saves  at  a  rate 
of  12  percent.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
all  of  those  countries  have  experi- 
enced much  healthier  productivity 
growth  rates  than  this  country.  It's 
also  no  coincidence  that  all  of  those 
countries  have  much  more  meaningful 
and  substantive  incentives  for  person- 
al savings  than  does  this  country. 

During  the  96th  Congress,  two  steps 
were  taken  to  correct  this  lamentable 
and  alarming  situation.  First,  as  part 
of  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act,  a 
$200— $400  in  the  case  of  a  joint 
return— annual  exclusion  from  tax- 
ation was  extended  to  interest  and 
dividend  income.  Second,  the  Deposi- 
tory Institutions  Deregulatory  Act 
substantially  deregulated  the  banking 
industry,  allowing  it  to  offer  a  wider 
assortment  of  savings  plans  to  individ- 
uals in  savings.  Although  those  were 
positive  steps,  I  believe  that  much 
more  can  and  should  be  done  to  offer 
more  significant  incentives  to  small 
savers. 

Therefore  I  am  today  introducing 
the  Retirement  Incentive  Savings  Act 
of  1981.  This  bill  would  liberalize  and 
expand  individual  retirement  account 
(IRA)  eligibility  and  benefits,  which 
has  been  long  overdue.  The  IRA-type 
approach  encourages  and  rewards  reg- 
ular incremental  savings,  rather  than 
past  accumulations  of  saving.  Each 
year,  the  amount  eligible  for  invest- 


ment in  an  IRA  is  tax  deductible  and 
earnings  are  tax  deferred.  Further- 
more, withdrawals  are  discouraged 
except  under  clearly  specified  circum- 
stances. As  a  result,  this  approach 
tends  to  stimulate  new  saving  that 
would  not  be  otherwise  undertaken. 

But  there  are  severe  problems  in 
IRA's  under  existing  law.  The  existing 
limits  on  contributions  to  these  ac- 
counts were  established  in  1974,  and 
the  rampant  rate  of  inflation  has 
made  a  mockery  of  those  limits  and 
qualifications. 

The  IRA  approach  is  important  for 
two  reasons.  First,  it  provides  individ- 
uals with  a  means  to  provide  in  ad- 
vance for  their  retirement  years,  so 
that  they  can  be  financially  independ- 
ent and  have  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  Second,  deposits  in  IRA's  are 
long  term  in  nature,  thereby  supplying 
financial  institutions  with  a  more 
stable  supply  of  capital.  That  second 
feature  is  particularly  crucial  for  the 
thrift  industry,  which  has  experienced 
record  disintermediation  and  unprec- 
edented earnings  pressure.  This  would 
in  turn  be  beneficial  for  the  housing 
industry  which  has  been  wracked  by 
high  interest  rates  and  shortages  of 
mortgage  moneys.  For  example,  in 
1980,  IRA-Keogh  balances  at  mutual 
savings  banks  increased  by  an  estimat- 
ed $500  million,  contrasting  with  a  net 
loss  of  $5.3  billion  in  other  savings  and 
time  deposits  in  the  same  period. 

The  Retirement  Incentive  Savings 
Act  would  expand  IRA  eligibility  in 
three  effective  ways,  all  of  which  will 
help  enhance  the  attractiveness  of 
these  savings  instruments. 

First,  it  will  increase  the  maximum 
allowable  deductible  contribution  to 
an  IRA  from  $1,500  per  year  under  ex- 
isting law  to  $2,000  per  year.  The 
$1,500  cap  is  simply  insufficient  for  an 
individual  to  prepare  for  his  or  her  re- 
tirement years,  and  it  should  be  dra- 
matically increased.  A  33-percent  in- 
crease may  appear  to  be  excessive, 
unless  one  remembers  that  the  exist- 
ing cap  is  7  years  old  and  that  7-year 
period  has  seen  inflation  increase  by 
53.5  percent.  Hence,  the  $2,000  does 
not  even  keep  pace  with  inflation. 

Second,  it  will  i>ermit  the  use  of 
IRA's  by  those  individuals  who  active- 
ly participate  in  qualified  employer- 
sponsored  pension  plans.  Under 
present  law.  a  person  who  is  enrolled 
in  a  pension  plan  cannot  open  an  IRA 
account.  This  bill  would  allow  IRA's 
under  such  circimistances.  but  it 
would  place  a  cap  on  the  IRA  contri- 
butions at  $1,000  per  year.  This  would 
allow  individuals  to  supplement  their 
pension  plan  income  during  their  re- 
tirement years. 

Third,  it  will  permit  an  IRA  enrollee 
to  make  an  additional  voluntary  non- 
deductible contribution  to  the  IRA, 
and  the  cap  on  this  additional  nonde- 
ductible contribution  would  he  $2,000 
per  year.  Thereby,  all  taxes  would  be 


deferred  on  earnings  from  all  funds 
contributed  to  the  IRA.  which  would 
enhance  the  attractiveness  of  savings 
placed  in  an  IRA.  This  provision  is 
similar  to  existing  law  concerning  cor- 
porate pension  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  provide 
strong  incentives  for  real  savings  by 
individuals,  and  I  shall  make  every 
effort  to  include  this  bill  or  similar  ap- 
proaches in  the  omnibus  tax  bill  ex- 
pected to  pass  in  1981.« 


TIE  MX  TO  SALT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  halt  to  further  development  of 
the  MX/MPS  basing  mode  until  a 
binding  limit  can  be  placed  on  Soviet 
MIRV'ed  ICBM's  and  warheads. 

It  is  well-known  that  escalating  costs 
and  environmental  opposition  are  dis- 
rupting current  MX  plans.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  SALT  II.  however,  the  most 
telling  argument  against  the  MX  may 
be  its  strategic  vulnerability.  The  fun- 
damental mission  of  the  MX  is  to 
assure  a  credible  force  of  survivable 
American  ICBM's.  This  mission  is 
futile  if  the  Soviets  continue  to  ac- 
quire ICBM  launchers  with  greater 
numbers  of  independently  targeted 
warheads.  Without  a  limit  on 
MIRV'ed  ICBM's.  the  Soviets  can  in- 
evitably make  the  MX  vulnerable  to  a 
first-strike  attack. 

The  1979  SALT  II  Treaty  provided 
such  limits.  Article  IV.  paragraph  11 
established  the  maximimi  number  of 
MIRV'ed  ICBM  warheads  at  10.  Arti- 
cle V.  paragraph  3  limited  the  number 
of  MIRV'ed  ICBM  launchers  to  820. 
The  current  base  system  of  200  MX 
missUes  and  4.600  shelters  is  premised 
on  the  Soviet  Union  not  exceeding 
these  limits. 

Without  SALT  n.  the  Soviets  can  in- 
crease the  destructiveness  of  their 
largest  missUe.  the  huge  SS-18.  which 
can  carry  an  overall  throwweight  of 
16.000  pounds.  By  contrast,  our  largest 
missile,  the  MX.  is  designed  to  carry  a 
throwweight  of  only  7,500  pounds.  As 
a  result  of  this  size  difference,  the  So- 
viets can  place  up  to  30  warheads  on 
the  SS-18,  while  we  will  be  limited  to  a 
maximimi  of  10  warheads  per/B4X 
missile.  By  proceeding  with  the  cur- 
rent MX  deployment  scheme  in  the 
absence  of  a  SALT  limitation,  we  are 
inviting  a  futile— and  from  our  side 
losing— arms  race  with  the  Soviets. 

Air  Force  Gen.  David  C.  Jones. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
recognized  this  danger  very  early  in 
the  SALT  II  hearings.  In  July  1979, 
General  Jones  testified  not  only  that 
the  "fractionation  cap"  of  10  warheads 
per  launcher  was  essential  to  the  MX, 
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but  that  it  was  the  most  important 
treaty  provision  for  inhibiting  Soviet 
weapons  programs. 

In  his  annual  Defense  Department 
report  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Harold  Brown  further 
noted; 

Although  the  Soviets  have  only  Just 
begun  to  deploy  a  version  of  the  SS-18 
IRBM  with  10  MIRVs,  within  a  year  or  two 
we  can  expect  them  to  obtain  the  necessary 
combination  of  ICBM  numbers,  reliability, 
accuracy,  and  warhead  yield  to  put  most  of 
our  Minutemen  and  Titan  silos  at  risk  from 
an  attacic  with  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  their  ICBM  forces. 

As  a  result,  according  to  then-Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  William  Perry,  a 
10,000  MX  shelter  system  could  be 
needed  by  1989.  The  costs  of  such  an 
expansion  are  staggering  and  place  the 
MX/MPS  system  under  a  cloud  of  un- 
certainty. 

I  therefore  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO)  study,  "Re- 
sources for  Defense,"  January  1981; 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)    report,    "The    MX    Weapon 
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System;  Issues  and  Challenges,"  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1981;  and  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  (OTA)  interim 
report,  "MX  Missile  Basing."  submit- 
ted to  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
and  National  Parks.  March  10.  1981. 
As  Investigative  arms  of  the  Congress, 
these  offices  have  both  furnished  us 
with  timely  and  compelling  informa- 
tion on  the  future  development  of  the 
MX. 

The  CBO  study  analyzes  three  possi- 
ble Soviet  threat  scenarios;  First. 
where  the  Soviet  Union  deploys 
MIRVed  ICBMs  in  all  of  their  ap- 
proximately 1.400  silos,  using  existing 
warhead  payloads;  second,  where  the 
Soviet  Union  stays  within  the  820 
SALT  MIRVed  ICBM  limit,  but  frac- 
tionates each  of  its  missiles;  and  third, 
where  the  Soviet  Union  does  both, 
that  is  it  fractionates  all  1.400  missiles. 
The  following  CBO  chart  sets  out  in 
detail  the  possible  U.S.  responses  to 
each  threat  scenario;  in  particular,  it 
notes  that  the  cost  of  these  responses 
would  range  from  $71  billion  to  $121 
billion: 


H.  Con.  Res.  94 
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The  CBO  concludes  that  the  combi- 
nation of  possible  cost  increases  and 
environmental  concerns  could  force 
changes  in  the  MX  system,  particular- 
ly in  its  basing  mode. 

The  GAO  study  is  a  progress  report 
on  the  MX  system's  first  year  of  full 
scale  production.  It  makes  three  key 
points;  First,  even  within  the  SALT  II 
constraints,  the  current  plan  for  200 
missiles  and  4,600  shelters  will  be  in- 
sufficient to  insure  the  required  sur- 
vivabUity  of  our  ICBM  force;  second, 
without  an  arms  limitation  treaty,  the 
survivability  of  the  MX  will  require 
expansion,  a  ballistic  missile  defense, 
Soviet  restraint,  or  a  combination 
thereof;  and  third.  Congress  should 
understand  that  it  is  currently  impos- 
sible to  predict  the  ultimate  size, 
number,  or  cost  of  the  MX  system. 


PinaUy,  the  OTA  report  estimates 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  have  6,000 
to  7,000  warheads  by  1990;  11,000  to 
12.000  warheads  by  1995;  and  15.000 
plus  warheads  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  report  concludes  that,  to 
insure  100  survivable  MX  missiles,  the 
United  States^ould  have  to  expand 
the  MX/Mps  system  to  360  missiles 
per  8j35«^elters  by  1990  and  544  mis- 
sjl«g^r  12.500  shelters  by  1995. 

In  summary,  the  CBO,  GAO.  OTA 
demonstrate  that  tremendous  cost  and 
strategic  uncertainties  will  hobble  fur- 
ther development  of  the  MX/MPS 
basing  mode.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
rethink  their  MX  positions  in  light  of 
this  recent  information  and  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  the  following  moratori- 
um resolution: 


Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  development  of  the 
multiple  protective  shelter  (MPS)  basing 
mode  for  the  MX  missile  should  be  halted 
until  a  limitation  on  both  the  number  of 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  launchers 
and  the  number  of  multiple  independently 
targeted  warheads  the  Soviet  Union  may 
deploy  has  been  negotiated  and  Is  in  effect 
Whereas  the  United  States  has  not  rati- 
fied the  SALT  II  Treaty  between  the  United 
States   and    the   Soviet   Union,    signed   at 
Vienna  on  June  18,  1979; 

Whereas  that  Treaty  would  limit  the 
Soviet  Union  to  a  total  of  820  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  launchers,  with  no  more 
than  ten  multiple  independently  targeted 
warheads  per  missile: 

Whereas  without  a  limiUtion  on  the 
number  of  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
launchers  or  warheads  it  may  deploy  the 
Soviet  Union  could  expand  its  ICBM  force 
to  1,400  missile  launchers  and  a  total  of 
23,000  independently  targeted  warheads; 

Whereas,  in  the  event  of  such  a  Soviet 
ICBM  build-up.  the  multiple  protective 
shelter  basing  mode  currently  proposed  for 
the  MX  missile  system,  with  200  MX  mis- 
siles and  4,600  horizontal  shelters,  would 
have  to  be  expanded  to  450  missiles  with 
23,485  horizontal  shelters  in  order  to  ensure 
the  survivability  of  1,000  American  land- 
based  ICBM  warheads;  and 

Whereas  such  an  expansion  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  MX/MPS  system 
from  $55,000,000,000  to  $121,000,000,000: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(.the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  development  of  the 
multiple  protective  shelter  (MPS)  basing 
mode  for  the  MX  missile  should  be  halted 
and  no  further  funds  should  be  obligated 
for  development  of  that  basing  mode  until 
there  is  in  effect  a  negotiated  limit  on  both 
the  number  of  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile launchers  and  the  number  of  multiple 
independently  targeted  warheads  the  Soviet 
Union  may  have  deployed  at  any  time.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Jettords,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pease  I  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Wyden,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pease,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Prank,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skelton,  for  20  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Carman. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Hollenbeck. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pease)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Benjamin. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Roe  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  40  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until 
Wednesday.  March  18,  1981,  at  3  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

803.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  increase  the  interest 
rates  for  loans  made  or  Insured  under  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  for  water  and  waste  disposal,  and  essen- 
tial community  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

804.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936  to  remove  provisions 
for  the  special  2  percent  interest  rate  for  in- 
sured loans:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

805.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act  to  require  that 
fees  charged  for  official  inspection  and 
weighing  services  cover  costs  to  the  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Service  including  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  costs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

806.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  recover  cost  associated 
with  cotton  classing  and  standards,  tobacco 
inspection  and  standards,  and  warehouse 
examination,  inspection  and  licensing,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

807.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Research.  Development, 
and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of  the 
proposed  conversion  to  contractor  perform- 
ance of  the  grounds  maintenance  function 
at  March  Air  Force  Base,  California,  pursu- 
ant to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

808.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
notice  of  delays  in  the  submission  of  various 
reports  required  by  sections  105(b),  215.  317, 
and  336(e)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1980,  and  by  the  con- 
ference report  on  that  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

809.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  with  respect  to 
the  rate  of  compensation  of  the  city  admin- 
istrator; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

810.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  a  meeting  related  to  the  inter- 
national energy  program  to  be  held  March 
24„  1981.  in  Paris,  France;  to  the  Committee 
on  Eiiergy  and  Commerce. 

811.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  for 
government  affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corp..  transmitting  a  report  covering 
the  month  of  November  1980.  on  the  aver- 
age number  of  passengers  per  day  on  board 
each  train  operated,  and  the  on-time  per- 
formance at  the  final  destination  of  each 
train  operated,  by  route  and  by  railroad, 
pursuant  to  section  308(a)(2)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

812.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  for 
government  affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corp.,  transmitting  a  report  covering 


the  month  of  December  1980.  on  the  aver- 
age number  of  passengers  per  day  on  board 
each  train  operated,  and  the  on-time  per- 
formance at  the  final  destination  of  each 
train  operated,  by  route  and  by  railroad, 
pursuant  to  section  308(aK2)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

813.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  proposed  issuance  of  a 
license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense  ar- 
ticles sold  commercially  to  Morocco  (Trans- 
mittal No.  MC-7-81),  pursuant  to  section 
36(c)  of  the  Arms  E^xport  Ck>ntrol  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

814.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting reports  on  political  c»ntributions 
made  by  Career  Minister-designate  O.  Ru- 
dolph Aggrey  and  by  Ambassador-designate 
Charles  M.  Lichenstein.  and  by  members  of 
their  families,  pursuant  to  section  304(bK2) 
of  Public  Law  96-465:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

815.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  intematioital 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

816.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Agency's  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1980.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Ciovem- 
ment  Operations. 

817.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Corporation's  activities 
under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  calendar  year  1980,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  5S2b(j):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

818.  A  letter  from  the  Elxecutive  Secre- 
tary, Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Board's  activi- 
ties under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
Act  during  calendar  year  1980.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552b(j):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

819.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  third  annual  report 
on  the  status  of  general  management  plans 
for  units  of  the  national  park  system,  pursu- 
ant to  section  12(b)  of  Public  Law  91-383.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

820.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $27,474.35  in  excess  gas  royalties 
to  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

821.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  transmitting  a  certified  copy  of  the 
courts  judgment  order  in  Docket  No.  226. 
Caddo  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  v.  The  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

822.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

823.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  in  response  to  a  complaint  filed  with 
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the  Special  Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
1206<b)<5);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

824.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  provide  for  annual  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments to  civil  service  annuities,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  avil  Service, 

825.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  effect  of  the 
Industrial  cost  exclusion  on  the  construction 
grants  program,  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
Public  Law  96-483:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

826.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  calendar  year  1980  on  cases 
in  which  equiUble  relief  from  administra- 
tive error  was  granted,  pursuant  to  38 
U.S.C.  210<c)(3)<B):  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

827.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors.  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting the  sixth  annual  report  on  the 
Board's  activities  under  section  18(f)  of  the 
Federal  TVade  Commission  Act,  pursuant  to 
section  18(f)(6)  of  the  act;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

828.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  1980  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Maternal. 
Infant  and  Petal  Nutrition,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 17(kK4)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966.  as  amended  (92  Stat.  3611):  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  Agriculture. 

829.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a 
report  on  U.S.  assistance  to  Egyptian  agri- 
culture (ID-81-19.  Mar.  16.  1981):  jointly,  to 
the  Conunittees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

830.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Federal  charges  for  irrigation 
projects  (PAI>-81-07.  Mar.  13.  1981):  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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PUBUC  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  intrcxluced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALBOSTA: 
H.R.  2522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  increase  the  levels  of  loans 
and  purchases  for  the  1980  and  1981  crops 
of  feed  grains,  wheat  and  soybeans,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ALBOSTA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rose,  and  Mr.  Holland): 
H.R.  2523.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  in- 
surance program  to  protect  persons  storing 
grain  in  a  public  warehouse  against  losses 
which  may  be  caused  by  the  insolvency  of 
such  warehouse;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BARNARD:  I 
H.R.  2524.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  half  dollars  with  a  design  emblematic 
of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
George  Washington:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


By    Mr.    HEFTEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ford      of      Tennessee,      and      Mr. 
FowLra): 
H.R.  2525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  invest- 
ment and  economic  growth  by  providing  a 
simplified   first-year  capital   cost   recovery 
method;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BIACKSI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina): 
H.R.   2526.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  fiscal   1982, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.   2527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect 
to   food   additives;    to   the   Conunittee   on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  2528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economy 
Act  to  provide  that  all  departments  and 
agencies  may  obtain  materials  or  services 
from  other  agencies  by  contract,   and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H.R.  2529.  A  bill  to  modify  the  navigation 
project  for  Moriches  and  Shinnecock  Inlets, 
New    York:    to    the   Committee    on    Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Collins   of   Texas.   Mr.    Brown   of 
Ohio.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Alexander. 
and  Mr.  Rousselot): 
H.R.  2530.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977;  to 
the  Committee  on  EInergy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  2531.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  2532.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  cooper- 
ation between  the  armed  services  and  local. 
State,  and  Federal   law  enforcement  offi- 
cials: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FIELDS: 
H.R.  2533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  incentives 
for  savings  by  individuals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FITHIAN: 
H.R.  2534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  relating  to 
deauthorization  of  navigation,  flood  control, 
and  other  water  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  2535.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  the  La- 
fayette Dam  and  Reservoir,  Wabash  River, 
Ind.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

H.R.  2536.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  the  La- 
fayette Dam  and  Reservoir.  Big  Pine  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  Clifty  Oeek  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir, Big  Walnut  Dam  and  Reservoir,  and 
Big  Blue  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  the  SUte  of 
Indiana:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  2537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act  to  extend  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1982.  the  ban  on  actions  by  the  Sec- 
retory of  Health  and  Human  Services  re- 
specting saccharin:  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  2538.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  delete  cer- 
tain requirements  applicable  to  food  addi- 


tives and  color  additives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HEfTEL): 
H.R.  2539.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  allowable  for  cer- 
tain moving  expenses:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  2540.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations   for    the    U.S.    International    Trade 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and 
the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.: 
H.R.  2541.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  certain  improvements 
in  the  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation   program    for   children   of   veterans 
with   service-connected   disabilities;   to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2542.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  pension  of 
a  vetertm  who  is  blind  as  a  result  of  a  non- 
service-connected  disability  and  who  is 
being  furnished  hospital  care  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  in  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration center  operated  exclusively  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  blinded  veterans  shall  not 
be  reduced  tjecause  the  period  of  care  of 
such  veteran  extends  more  than  3  months; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Lacomar- 
siNO.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
Ireland,  and  Mr.  Beilenson): 
H.R.  2543.  A  bill  to  establish  aggressive 
and  effective  collection  practices  with  re- 
spect to  all  Federal  loan  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary,  Government  Operations. 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON; 
H.R.  2544.  A  bill  to  change  the  method  of 
computing  increases  in  Federal  benefit  pay- 
ments to  individuals  participating  in  certain 
Federal    programs;    to   the   Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  HOLLENBECK: 
H.R.  2545.  A  bill  to  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  certain  scrimshaw  articles  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  2546.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  study  the  feasibility  of  modifying 
the  Mississippi  River  project  at  Tiptonville, 
Tenn.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

H.R.  2547.  A  bill  to  require  authorizations 
of  new  budget  authority  for  Government 
programs  at  least  every  5  years,  to  establish 
a  procedure  for  zero-base  review  of  Govern- 
ment programs  every  5  years,  and  for  other 
purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  LaPALCE: 
H.R.  2548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  taxpayers  to 
contribute  $2,000  a  year  to  certain  retire- 
ment savings  plans  (in  addition  to  the 
amount  allowed  as  a  deduction)  without  in- 
curring liability  for  excess  contributions 
tax.  and  to  provide  incentives  for  retirement 
savings  by  increasing  the  maximum  amount 
of  annual  deduction  allowable  for  deposits 
into  individual  retirement  accounts  and  by 
permitting  active  participants  in  employer 
plans  to  establish  such  accounts:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  McDONALD: 
H.R.  2549.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  Federal  publi- 
cations which  are  distributed  to  the  public 
free  of  charge  shall  bear  a  statement  indi- 
cating that  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
such  publications  are  financed  by  U.S.  tax- 
payers; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  MADIGAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Broyhill): 
H.R.    2550.    A    bill    to   eliminate    Federal 
funding  for  and  improve  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  health  maintenance  organizations, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MURTHA: 
H.R.  2551.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  alterna- 
tive amortization  period  for  pollution  con- 
trol facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2552.  A  bill  to  impose  quotas  on  the 
importation    of    automobiles    from    Japan 
during  1981.  1982.  and  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PETRI: 
H.R.   2553.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
for  establishment  of  alternative  methods  of 
providing  mass  transportation  to  meet  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  handicapped;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
H.R.  2554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  prop- 
erty may  be  levied  upon  for  the  collection  of 
tax  (other  than  where  such  collection  is  in 
jeopardy)  only  pursuant  to  a  court  order;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  attorney's  fees  to  taxpayers  who 
prevail  in  tax  litigation:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    SHELBY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Nichols,    Mr.    Dickinson.    Mr.    Ed- 
wards of  Alabama.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Plippo,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama): 
H.R.  2556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  authorize  the 
President,  in  the  case  of  acts  of  terrorism  or 
other  hostile  acts  committed  with  the  par- 
ticipation or  acquiescence  of  a  foreign  state, 
to    exclude    and    deport    from    the    United 
States  nonimmigrant  aliens  who  are  nation- 
als of  that  state;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  2557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain moves  of  sports  franchises  will  be  treat- 
ed as  sales;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exclu- 
sion from  gross  income  for  certain  per  diem 
received  by  State  legislators;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    STUDDS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Snyder): 
H.R.  2559.  A  bill  to  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TAUKE: 
H.R.  2560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  a 
deduction  for  certain  expenses  paid  or  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  a 
child:    to    the    Conmiittee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  W AMPLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  California): 
H.R.  2561.  A  bill  to  increase  by  5  years  the 


period  during  which  activities  may  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  Agricultural  Research. 
Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977, 
to  expand  the  scope  of  activities  authorized 
in  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 
H.R.  2562.  A  bill  to  extend,  revise,  and 
consolidate  certain  programs  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 
H.R.   2563.   A  bill   relating   to   the   tariff 
treatment  of  certain  ceramic  insulators  used 
in  spark  plugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Parbis); 
H.R.  2564.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
amend  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Regulations  Compact  relating  to 
the  requirement  that  labor  disputes  involv- 
ing the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  and  its  employees  which 
are  not  resolved  by  collective  bargaining  be 
submitted  to  arbitration:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
CoRRAOA,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  de  Logo, 
Mr.  E>ovirNEY.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Harkin. 
Mr.     Howard,     Mr.     LaFalce,     Mr. 
McKiNNEY.   Mr.   Murphy,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Simon, 
and  Mr.  Vento): 
H.R.   2565.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    BLANCHARD   (for   himself. 
Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne, 
Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Fauntboy,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  McKinney.  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.  Parris,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  St 
Germain,    Mr.    Shumwat.   and   Mr. 
Vento): 
H.R.  2566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  Act  of  1973  to  require  that 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank  be  included  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  and  for  other  puri>oses;  jointly, 
to  the  Conmiittees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CORCORAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Michel,  and  Mr.  Madican): 
H.R.  2567.  A  bill  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  certain  rentals  of  farm  and  business  real 
property  for  purposes  of  section  2032A  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  2568.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
administration  expenses  incurred  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Social  Security  Act  will  be  paid 
from   general   revenue   funds  rather  than 
from  the  trust  funds  established  in  title  II 
and  part  A  of  title  XVIIl  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  MtTRTHA: 
H.J.  Res.  208.  A  resolution  to  provide  for 
the   designation    of   a   national    "Freedom 
Flag";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  94.  A  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  development 
of  the  multiple  protective  shelter  (MPS) 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile  should  be 
halted  until  a  limitation  on  both  the 
number  of  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
launchers  and  the  number  of  multiple  inde- 


pendently targeted  warheads  the  Soviet 
Union  may  deploy  has  been  negotiated  and 
is  in  effect:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

22.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  relative  to  the  burning  of  higher 
sulfur  content  fuel  oil  at  Hawaiian  Electric 
Co.'s,  Kahe  Powerplant;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

23.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  assistance  to  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador, to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

24.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  persuad- 
ing the  world  community  of  nations  to  seek 
a  speedy,  just,  and  equitable  solution  to  the 
dangerous  situation  in  Northern  Ireland:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

25.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  E>akota.  relative  to  block 
grants:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

26.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  requesting  that  Con- 
gress propose  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  protect 
unborn  children:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

27.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  relative  to  the  Jack- 
son Hole  Airport;  to  the  Conmiittees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CHAPPEI.I. 

H.R.  2569.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Servil- 
lano  de  Guzman:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Bfr.  McDONALD: 

H.R.  2570.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Joyce  G. 
McFarland:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI: 

H.R.  2571.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AngeliU 
Carrasca:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  2572.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Guade- 
lupe  Ortega-Garza:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2573.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moses 
Bank:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mohan 
Singh  and  Ajit  Singh;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL: 

H.R.  2575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cesar  B. 
Ibanez  II;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER: 

H.R.  2576.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUUam 
J.  Games;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Ui.  SOLARZ: 

H.R.  2577.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Blanca 
Nellie  Quintana:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  7:  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Hoixans.  Mr. 
Akchzr,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Rodsselot,  Mr. 
Maktin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Moork,  Mr. 
Bataus.  Mr.  McCLosKrf.  Mr.  Portkr.  Mr. 
Lacomaksino.  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Maoigan.  Mr. 
Railsback.  Mr.  PsrrcHARD,  Mr.  CouotAM. 
Mrs.  BcuQUARD.  Mr.  Gregc.  Mr.  Goldwatkr. 
Mr.  PoRSYTHK,  Mr.  Whitkhdrst,  Mr.  Dan 
Danikl,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
Grkkn.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Wol7.  Mr  COELHO,  Mr.  Ldjan.  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 
Mr.  BuRGENER.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Morri- 
son, and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Bapalis.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Pascell, 
Mr.  PoGLirrTA,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Guarini. 
B4r.  HuTTO.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr. 
SuNiA.  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

H.R.  523:  Mr.  Carney. 

H.R.  608:  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Morrison. 

HJl.  609:  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Morrison. 

HJl.  610:  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Morrison,  and 
Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  614:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

H.R.  644:  Mr.  Dellums  and  Mr.  Heptel. 

H.R.  703:  Mr.  Barnard. 

HJl.  713:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  746:  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
KOGOVSEX.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.. 
Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Bbvill,  Mr. 
GucKMAN.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Zablocki, 
Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Fish,  and  Mr.  Dougherty. 

H.R.  790:  Mr.  Loeppler,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Barnard,  and  Mr.  Andrews. 

H.R.  798:  Mr.  Zeperetti.  Mr.  Simon,  Mrs. 
BouQUARD,  Mr.  Wampler.  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Andrews. 

H.R.  799:  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Wam- 
pler. Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Roe, 
and  Mr.  Andrews. 

H.R.  801:  Mr.  OBrien.  Mr.  Panftta,  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California,  Mr.  Gregg.  Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Stump.  Mrs.  Bouquard.  and 
Mr.  Wampler. 

H.R.  806:  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Erdahl,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr. 
Stokes. 

H.R.  1100:  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana  and 
Mr.  DwYER. 

H.R.  1206:  Mr.  E>uncan  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland. 

H.R.  1207:  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Lo»g  of 
Maryland. 

H.R.  1294:  Mr.  Conyehs.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
HoRTON.  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  1316:  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  1320:  Mrs.  Fenwick. 

H.R.  1353:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Erdahl. 
Mr.  Fary.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Heptel.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Richmond. 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Yatron.  and  Mr.  Akaka. 

H.R.  1509:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Yatron. 


H.R.  1540:  Ms.  Ferraro  and  Mrs.  Heckler. 

H.R.  1642:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Morrison,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr 
BowEN.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Be- 
REUTER,  Mr.  Cheney,  and  Mr.  Spence. 

H.R.  1649:  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dougherty,  and 
Mr.  Lott. 

H.R.  1850:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  For- 
SYTHE,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Stangeland. 

H.R.  1698:  Mr.  Swipt,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mrs.  ScHROEOER.  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
GucKMAN.  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
GuYEH,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr. 
BiAGGi,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Ad- 
oabbo,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr. 
Roe,  and  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.R.  1713:  Mr.  Simon.  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Bapalis,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. 

H.R.  1714:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr 
Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  For 
sythe,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr 
Pashayan.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr 
Marks.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Ot 
TiNGER,  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr 
Long  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  1778:  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

H.R.  1779:  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

H.R.    1918:   Mr.   Evans  of   Iowa  and  Mr. 

HUTTO. 

H.R.  2121:  Mr.  Corrada. 

H.R.  2122:  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  2123:  Mr.  Prenzel. 

H.R.  2142:  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton.  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm. Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr 
Dixon,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali 
fomia,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Pat 
terson,  Mr.  ROYBAL,  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Chap- 
pie. Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Dreier.  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Gold- 
water.  Mr.  Grisham.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 
Pashayan.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  2312:  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Guyer.  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Rudd.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 
Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  and  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

H.R.  2422:  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  2423:  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  2424:  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  2425:  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.J.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.J.  Res.  84:  Mr:  Albosta. 

H.J.  Res.  159:  Mr.  Biagci  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.J.  Res.  182:  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Goodling. 
Mr.  CoNYERs.  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hertel, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr. 
Brodhead,  Mr.  Broompield.  Mr.  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Fary, 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Pindley.  Mr.  Madigan. 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr. 
Sharp.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  Jeppries.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  An- 
thony. Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Fazio. 


Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Pashayan. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Ms.  Fie- 
dler. Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Grisham.  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Ko- 
govsek. Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Mofpett.  Mr. 
HuTTO.  Mr.  Fu«UA.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Ginn.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  Foclietta,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Le- 
DERER.  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr. 
MuRTHA.  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne,  Mr.  Ritter, 
Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Ertel.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Gaydos.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Marks.  Mr.  St 
Germain,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Hartnett, 
Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Roberts  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mrs.  BouquARD, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr..  Mr.  Mattox.  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr. 
Boland.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Moakley.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Erdahl.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Weber  of  Minneso- 
ta, Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Daub.  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  DAmours, 
Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Howard,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
CouRTER,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr. 
Lujan.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo, Mr.  Rosenthal,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger. Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Lee. 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
LuNDiNE,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Fountain.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Broyhill, 
Mr.  LuKEN,  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Applegate, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Mottl,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Butler.  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier.  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Corrada,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Shelby,  and 
Mr.  Daschle. 

H.  Con.  Res.  59:  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Pashayan, 
Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  Mineta,  and  Mrs.  Bou- 

QUARD. 

H.  Res.  38:  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

37.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  board  of  directors.  East  River  Electric 
Power  Cooperative.  Inc..  Madison,  S.  Dak., 
relative  to  rural  electric  financing,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  16,  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  THUBMOND) . 


PRATZS 

The  Reverend  Jack  D.  Kinard,  pastor. 
Bethel  Assembly  of  God  Church.  Mar- 
tinsburg.  W.  Va.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  Creator,  God 
omnipotent,  hear  us  as  we  pray. 

We  who  pause  to  honor  You  know  that 
no  man  Is  in  a  position  of  authority  or 
responsibility  purely  by  his  own  designs 
or  desires.  Daniel  spoke  for  all  of  us 
when  he  said  of  You  that  You  are  the 
God  In  whose  hand  our  breath  is  and 
whose  are  all  our  ways;  and  that  You 
ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  that 
You,  O  God,  appointeth  over  it  whom- 
soever that  You  will. 

All  the  peoples  of  our  land  are  affected 
by  the  laws  that  are  debated  and  enacted 
in  this  House.  Fairness  and  justice  for 
all  are  not  idle  words  or  unreal  idealism. 
But  how  often  is  our  sincere  desire  to 
bring  about  these  blessings  frustrated  by 
unseen  developments?  Therefore,  we 
humbly  beg  for  Heaven's  guidance 
throughout  the  deliljerations  that  are  to 
proceed  within  this  Chamber. 

Let  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  all 
nations  be  continually  blessed  with  peace, 
and  allow  the  furtherance  of  those  bene- 
fits that  You  deem  to  be  for  our  good 
be  received  with  grateful  hearts.  Let  us 
not  lift  up  ourselves  against  the  God  of 
heaven,  or  defile  our  Nation  as  Belshaz- 
zar  of  old,  for  this  is  a  Nation  honored 
of  God;  now  help  us  that  we  might  also 
honor  You,  our  Father. 

For  thine  Is  the  Idngdom,  and  the 
power  and  the  glory  for  ever,  even  as 
Your  only  begotten  son,  Jesus,  has  taught 
us  to  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION   OP   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
ON  THURSDAY,  MARCH  19,  1981 
Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 


ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  11  a.m.  on  Thursday, 
March   19,   1981. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  CRANSTON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  Chair:  Are  there  special  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators  this 
morning? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
are  two  special  orders. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be.  in  ad- 
dition, a  special  order  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  to  follow  in 
sequence  after  the  two  special  orders 
previously  entered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  three  Senators  under 
the  special  orders,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  mcming  busi- 
ness, not  to  extend  beyond  1  p.m ,  and 
that  Senators  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  three  special  orders  and  the 
close  of  morning  business  as  just  pro- 
vided for,  the  Senate,  at  1  p.m.,  stand 
in  recess  until  2  p  m.  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP  S. 
509,  ADJUSTMENT  OF  PRICE  SUP- 
PORTS FOR  MILK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  2  p.m.,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  32,  S.  509,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  to  proceeding  to  the 
consideration  of  that  measure  at  this 
time,  the  3 -day  rule  having  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  minority  leader  is 


correct.  I  believe  the  S-day  rule  baa 
expired.  I  thank  him  for  his  statement 
that  there  is  no  opposition. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  need  for  my  time  imder  the 
standing  order,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  it  back  or  yield  it  to  any  Senator. 
I  yield  it  now  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 
courtesy  in  yielding  the  time.  I  will  make 
use  of  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


THE  REVEREND  JACK  D.  KINARD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  say  a  brief  word  about 
the  invocation  delivered  today  by  Dr. 
Jack  Kinard. 

The  people  of  West  Virginia  have  a 
rich  spiritual  heritage.  That  heritage  is 
largely  the  fruit  of  generations  of  faith- 
ful nurturing  by  pastors  like  Dr.  Jack 
Kinard.  who  has  led  us  in  the  Invocation 
today. 

Dr.  Kinard  has  been  the  past<M'  of  the 
Bethel  Assembly  of  God  Church  in 
Martinsburg.  W.  Va.,  for  3  years.  He  is 
a  native  of  Arkansas,  where  he  received 
his  education  at  Southern  Baptist  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

In  addition,  he  received  clinical  train- 
ing for  pastoral  care  in  Arkansas.  Prior 
to  accepting  the  call  to  Martinsburg, 
Dr.  Kinard  served  churches  in  his  home 
State  and  in  Missouri. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
today  in  welcoming  the  Reveroid  Mr. 
Kinard  into  our  midst. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  Mr.  PROxxniE. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
desire? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  wishes  some 
time.  If  the  Senator  has  time,  I  would 
appreciate  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  I  yield  to  Mr. 
Eacleton  such  time  as  he  may  require, 
from  the  time  that  has  been  allotted  to 
me  under  the  standing  order  and  the 
time  that  was  yielded  to  me  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  dlstln- 
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guished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

(Mr.  ABDNOR  assumed  the  chair.) 


APRIL  1,  1981— 80-PERCENT  PARITy 
ADJUSTMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  before  the  Senate  today  will  be: 
"Should  the  Congress  change  the  cur- 
rent law  that  requires  an  adjustment  in 
mUk  price  supports  on  April  1  to  bring 
the  supports  to  the  80  percent  of  parity 
level?"  My  answer  is  a  ringing:   "No." 

I  say  that  as  one  who  fully  supports 
the  President's  proposed  reductions  in 
our  Federal  budget.  I  think  we  can  and 
should  go  farther  than  the  President  has 
requested  in  those  reductions.  The  Presi- 
dent deserves  great  credit  for  proposing 
these  deep  and  painful  reductions.  He  is 
right.  But  on  dairy  price  supports  he  is 
wrong.  And  in  quick  summary,  here 
is  why: 

First,  the  failure  to  make  this  April  1 
income  support  adjustment  would  have 
a  disastrous  effect  on  the  Nation's  dairy 
farmers. 

Second,  dairy  farmers  deserve  as  well 
as  need  this  adjustment  in  view  of  their 
hard  work  and  long  hours,  the  size  of 
their  investment,  the  risk  they  take,  and 
their  remarkable  efficiency. 

Third,  the  program  of  80  percent  price 
support  works. 

Fourth,  the  cost  of  the  prosram  to  the 
Federal  Government  Is  minimal. 

Fifth,  in  the  long  nm  consumers  will 
be  better  off,  not  worse  off. 

DISASTBOUS  EmECT  OM  OAIST  FABMEKS 

Current  legislation  provides  for  an 
Increase  in  milk  price  supports  by  the 
amount  farm  costs  Increase  between 
October  1,  1980  and  April  1.  1981.  The 
DSDA  estimates  this  increase  at  6.9  per- 
cent, which  when  multiplied  by  the  Octo- 
ber 1,  1980.  support  price  of  $12.80  per 
hundredweight,  results  in  an  88-cent  per 
hundredweight  increase.  This,  when 
divided  by  11.5  gallons  per  hundred- 
weight, equals  7.7  cents  per  gallon.  Ex- 
perts at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  tell 
us  that  passage  of  S.  509,  the  gutting  of 
dairy  price  supports,  means  an  annual 
loss  in  net  income  per  Wisconsin  grade 
A  dairy  farmer  of  $5,850  annually,  trans- 
lating into  a  devastating  one-third 
drop  in  his  net  income. 

Nobody  else  is  being  asked  to  take  that 
kind  of  cut.  Talk  about  equality  of  sac- 
rifice. If  we  had  that  cut  applied  through- 
out our  economy,  every  worker  would 
suffer  a  one-third  cut  in  his  cash  income 
next  year.  Of  course,  that  is  not  going 
to  be  the  case  for  anybody  except  the 
dairy  farmer. 

Iliat  net  income,  incidentally,  allows 
nothing  for  return  on  his  invested  cap- 
ital and  the  typical  dairy  farm  requires 
about  a  $250,000  investment. 

DAKT    FARMERS    DESERVE    THE    ADJXrsTMEKT 

Mr.  President,  what  In  the  name  of 
heaven  does  it  take  to  justify  a  reason- 
able income  in  this  country?  I  submit 
the  first  criteria  Is  hard  work.  Does  the 
dairy  farmer  work  hard?  He  has  to  milk 
those  cows  twice  a  day.  He  has  to  work 
constantly  to  keep  his  equipment  ship- 
shape. He  has  to  plant  and  harvest  his 


feed,  and  that  Includes  gathering  and 
distributing  tons  of  manure  on  his  land. 

Incidentally,  that  is  one  of  the  few 
tough  dairy  jobs  those  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate could  qualify  for.  [Laughter.] 

He  has  to  keep  detailed,  meticulous 
books,  including  records  on  every  cow, 
on  every  piece  of  equipment.  Careful 
studies  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
estimate  that  the  typical  dairy  farmer 
and  his  wife  and  children  work  from 
130  to  150  hours  per  week. 

Imagine  that — 130  to  150  hours  per 
week. 

Those  experts  compute  the  implicit 
wages  for  this  work,  allowing  nothing 
for  return  on  invested  capital,  came  in 
June  of  1980  for  labor  and  management 
to  $2.89  per  hour.  Let  me  repeat  that, 
Mr.  President:  The  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmer  now  earns  $2.89  per  hour.  That 
is  13  percent  below  the  minimum  wage. 
And  he  makes  that  for  the  toughest, 
most  skilled  kind  of  hard  work.  Compare 
that  to  the  typical  U.S.  manufacturing 
worker  who  makes  $7.18  or  far  more  than 
twice  as  much  per  hour.  Compare  it  to 
the  average  U.S.  construction  worker 
who  makes  $9.79,  or  more  than  three 
times  as  much.  Mr.  President,  neither  of 
those  workers  risk  any  invested  capital. 
Their  productivity  has  increased  very 
slowly  in  recent  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  American  dairy  farmer's  pro- 
ductivity is  the  envy  of  the  world. 

I  suppose  you  might  argue  that  hard 
work  and  long  hours  are  not  enough. 
This  country  is  a  free  enterprise  capital- 
ist country.  We  require  an  investment  to 
justify  really  good  earnings.  All  right. 
Does  the  dairy  farmer  bring  a  big  invest- 
ment to  his  work?  He  is  one  of  the  very 
few  producers  in  our  society  today  who 
does,  indeed,  bring  an  investment  and 
a  big  one,  an  investment  that  exceeds 
$250,000  on  a  typical  dairy  farm.  If  we 
believe  in  rewarding  capital  in  this  coun- 
try where  is  the  justice  in  providing  vir- 
tually no  return  on  this  productive  in- 
vestment and  proposing  to  cut  income 
by  a  whopping  one-third  for  these 
producers? 

Now  some  might  argue  that  this  sys- 
tem of  ours,  this  American  free  enter- 
prise system,  rewards  the  willingness  to 
take  risk,  and  it  does.  But  for  dairy 
farmers?  The  dairy  farmer  faces  con- 
tinuous risk.  Think  of  all  the  develop- 
ments that  can  torpedo  his  operations: 
erratic  weather,  droughts,  flood,  hail, 
windstorms.  There  is  no  end  to  it.  A  dis- 
ease that  can  destroy  his  herd  or  the 
failure  of  a  piece  of  equipment  to  main- 
tain the  meticulous  sanitary  standards 
the  dairy  farmer  must  meet.  To  add  to 
that  risk  devastating  fluctuations  in 
price  will  literally  destroy  many  effi- 
cient, family  size  dairy  farmers  who 
simply  lack  the  capital  to  continue  to 
face  a  year  or  two  of  serious  losses. 

In  the  past  30  years,  since  this  pro- 
gram that  we  are  debating  today  was 
instituted,  the  number  of  dairy  farms 
has  fallen  by  almost  two-thirds.  The 
sreat  majority  of  dairy  farmers  have 
lost,  had  to  quit.  This  is  a  very  risky 
business. 

And,  finally,  we  say — well,  all  this  is 
not  enough,  no  one  should  expect  to  do 
well  in  our  economic  system  no  matter 


how  hard  he  works,  how  big  his  invest- 
ment, how  big  a  risk,  unless  he  is  smart, 
efficient.  That  is  fine.  Is  the  dairy  farmer 
smart  and  efficient?  Mr.  President,  the 
American  farmer  makes  far  and  away 
the  biggest  contribution  to  the  remark- 
able economic  strength  of  this  country. 
Why  is  this  country  economically  more 
productive  than  the  Soviet  Union?  The 
answer  lies  very  largely  with  our  farm- 
ers. Consider:  We  have  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  our  people  on  the  farm.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  more  than  30  percent 
of  its  people  as  full  time  farmers.  And 
yet  we  produce  20  percent  more  food 
than  they  do,  and  we  have  a  smaller 
population.  That  means  our  farmers  are 
Iterally  10  times  more  productive  than 
theirs.  In  no  other  area  of  the  economy 
do  we  have  anything  approaching  this 
immense  economic  advantage.  And 
among  the  most  efficient  of  our  farmers 
is  the  dairy  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  some  will  say  that  this 
80  percent  price  support  program  has 
encouraged  dairy  farmers  to  overpro- 
duce. They  argue  the  price  is  too  high. 
Cut  it  and  the  dairy  farmer  will  reduce 
his  production.  How  about  that? 

The  answer  is  that  dairy  production 
increased  last  year  because  diversified 
farmers  became  desperate.  A  farmer  who 
produced  milk  but  also  feed  grain  and 
pigs  and  beef  found  prices  in  these  latter 
areas  absolutely  disastrous.  Farm  parity 
in  1980  took  the  worst  nose  dive  in  his- 
tory. It  dropped  to  the  lowest  level  since 
1932.  Now  consider  this,  Mr.  President: 
Last  year  wage  income — in  nominal 
terms — not  adjusted  for  inflation — rose 
about  8.7  percent;  dividend  income  a  lit- 
tle more  than  11  percent;  interest  in- 
come more  than  22  percent.  All  forms 
of  income,  all  forms  rose  in  nominal 
terms  with  one  single  exception.  Farm 
income  did  not  rise.  It  fell  and  it  fell  by 
a  stunning  24  percent,  and  that  was  a 
fall  in  inflated  dollars.  If  we  adjust  for 
inflation  farm  income  fell  by  a  sickening 
one  third. 

So  what  did  farmers  do?  If  they  al- 
ready had  a  dairy  operation,  they  ex- 
panded it.  They  stopped  or  slowed  their 
other  production.  Dairy  did  not  do  very 
well  last  year.  The  blend  parity  for 
milk — as  you  know,  only  manufactured 
milk  is  price  supported;  fluid  milk  is 
not — the  blend  parity  for  milk  was  about 
69  percent.  That  was  not  just  bad — it  was 
terrible.  But  even  that  was. better  than 
the  price  of  other  farm  commodities 
in  1980. 

So  in  1980  farmers  moved  In  and 
moved  in  big  in  dairy — not  because  It 
was  a  good  deal.  It  was  not,  but  it  was 
better  than  the  disaster  that  faced  them 
elsewhere. 

Now  how  about  the  coming  year? 
Every  indication  is  that  the  coming  year 
will  be  far  better  in  the  price  of  feed 
grain  and  meat.  Dairy  production  will 
very  likely  drop  whether  we  continue  80 
percent  price  supports  or  not. 

So  there  you  have  it.  The  dairy  farmer 
works  very  hard  and  for  long  hours.  He 
makes  a  big  investment.  He  takes  seri- 
ous risks.  And  he  is  immensely  efficient. 
And  yet  his  income  is  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage.  And  the  proposal  coming 
before  the  Senate  later  today  Is  to  cut 
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fluctuations  in  dairy  income.  Less  effl-  ^/.^^^^^^  °:J|  P"""\°  ^rcIJif  o??he  tees  that  the  impact  will  ever  material- 
cient,  big  farms  can  continue  through  f.^^^j^^^J^f^h  "^^eipts  f rom  sa  e  of  ^  The  Community  Nutrition  Institute, 
these  fluctuations.  With  enough  capital  $16^  ^"H .  "  h^or  S^nt  of  the  $1  127  »"  'act,  predicts  that  consumer  prices  for 
they  can  weather  the  bad  times.  The  SnTos^  to  farmers  from  re^ic^lsup-  ^^  will  not  decline  at  all,  but  simply 
dairy  farmer  who  borrows  as  much  as  ^"JL°"  J°^  S)  tJ ?5  ^rcent  o^^^  *"!  "ther  hold  constant  or  increase  for 
he  can  and  literaUy  has  to  live  from  "^S^/'^jIL^"  f  ^^^'^^^^^^^^  reasons  unrelated  to  the  dairy  price  sup- 
month  to  month  cannot  make  it,  no  mat-  ^  J^^'il^™?^^'  ^ind^^t^tulmr  be     Port  program. 

ter  how  efficient  he  is.  Recent  studies  ^r""\^"^,^  " '"  ^^^"'^Ini  ^^  betS^              The  retaU  price  impact  of  the  Presl- 

by  the  USDA  indicate  that  the  farm  that  ^head  o  ,  ^^.^  ronUn^TeT  tof  8?  iScent     dent's  proposal  must  be  kept  in  perspec- 

grosses  between  $150,000   and  $200,000  ^f,f  ^3„^i„^'rts     InH"'^"  ^hy   ^e     tive.  Although  dairy  prices  are  expected 

per  year  is  the  most  efficient  size  and  ^""'Snlocs  to  Lr^  farriers  trans-     to  increase  in  1981.  the  estimated  overaU 

this  is  exactly  the  size  farm  that  will  be  ^^.15^:5^  ^  an^r^xtolleW  S  37  Sn     Price  rise  is  still  less  than  the  overall 

first  to  go  with  the  abandonment  of  80  ^2^^^*^hrec3my  ^'f^onom^^^         Price  increase  for  aU  food.  According  to 

percent  of  parity  dairy  price  supports.  i??x5°- *  rsi^  oTw^cSL'nSXa  ^^       the  USDA.  food  prices  generally  will  In- 

The  program  has  worked  because  it  has  Jf_^j,Yr  Sr^fs.ImSutEh^^          <^^^^  >°  ^^^^  ^^  *»>°"t  ^2.2  percent: 

sustained  this  efficient  producer  and  a^-  tjpl  er  factoro^  of  a  U,s^  to  S  tacome.     dairy  prices  wiU  rise  for  the  same  period 

sured  the  American  consumer  a  reliable  1°  ^^d  °odW  a  more  cor«e^          mul-     only  about  10.7  percent.  The  price  of 

source  of  nature's  perfect  food.  You  may  Ji™°,^PP^^„?  fio^  of^3?7  bUlion  to     meat,  an  alternative  source  of  protein. 

ask:  Has  it  done  this  at  a  reasonable  cost  "J'"  °[-^^^"J  inJome  because  fa^eS     is.  on  the  other  hand,  expected  to  rise 

to  the  Federal  Government-that  is  the  2L^^,,^°^°'^^'Ver    "actors  ^dTk^     17.9  percent  for  the  year.  The  price  of 

taxpayer-and  the  consumer?  ^^^^^  »>uy ^  fe^^er    tractors^  ^a   s^lg     ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  alternatives  to 

COST  OF  THE  PROGRAM  TO  THE  FEDERAL  houses  wouW  rcsult  In  a  revenue  loss  to     butter  can  be  processed,  are  anticipated 

GOVERNMENT  ^^^  Federal  Government  of  about  $560  to  increase  11  percent. 
Mr.  President,  the  OMB  has  charged  million.  So  the  dairy  price  support  will  Most  important  of  all.  Mr.  President. 
that  the  cost  of  this  program  last  year  ^.^^^  between  $315  million  and  $500  mil-  32  years  of  this  program  has  given  the 
was  more  than  $1.3  billion  and  that  jj^^^  j^^  ^ggj  j^^j^j  1982  depending  on  many  American  consumer  an  assured,  safe, 
this  year  it  may  go  to  nearly  $^billion.  factors  such  as  the  kind  of  crop  year  we  sanitary  source  of  nature's  perfect  food. 
Those  figures  are  flatly  wrong,  "rhey  are  j^^^g  ^j^^  ^^at  effect  that  has  on  milk  a  food  essential  for  our  children  and 
like  saying  that  a  httle  food  store  that  product'on.  At  any  rate  the  reduction  in  beneficial  for  all  of  us.  And.  yes.  the 
grossed  S500.000  enioyed  a  half-million-  revenues  wil  actually  be  likely  to  exceed  prjce  support  program  is.  indeed,  essen- 
doUar  profit,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  ^Y\e  real  cost  of  the  80  percent  price  sup-  tial  because  without  it  the  most  efficient 
average  net  profit  margin  of  grocery  p^^t  system  and  I  honestly  believe  that  of  all  producers — the  family  dairy  farm- 
stores  is  about  1  percent,  so  the  store  ^y\\s  program  will  cost  the  taxpayers  er  simply  could  not  have  survived  the  big 
actually  netted  $5,000,  not  half  a  mil-  nothing.                                                         swings  in  price  and  therefore — income. 

lion.  COST  OF  THE  PROGRAM  TO  THE  CONSUMER                                                          COWCX.TJSIOK 

Sure  the  gross  acquisition  cost  to  the  j^^.  president  on  any  basis  the  dairy        Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  pleading 

USDA  may  have  exceeded  $1.34  billion,  farmer  has  been  nroviding  the  American     with  the  Senate  to  recognize  that  this 

But  when  we  consider  sell  backs  and  consumer  with  the  most  nutrit-ous  food     32-year  proTram  which  has  been  with 

the  value  of  inventory,  the  cost  comes  ^j.  ^  ^^^^  which  has  been  cont=nuously    few  exceptions  at  or  very  near  80  percent 

to  $315  million,  or  about  one-quarter  of  iQ^gr  in  relation  to  consumer  income,  in     of  paritv  during  those  years  has  helped 

the  USDA  estimate,  which  is  about  all  relation  to  wages,  in  relat'on  to  the  cost    save  the  family  dairy  fann  in  this  coun- 

the  press  has  been  printing,  which  is  ^^  jj^jj^g  generallv  and  in  relation  to  the    try. 

the  real  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern-  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^j.  f^o^  Qf  course,  all  of  this  j  remind  the  Senate  Uiat  the  faUure 
ment?  On  the  basis  of  more  than  30  j^^  jj^^^j  ^o^e  under  the  present  dairy  to  make  this  April  1  support  adjustment 
years  experience  with  this  program,  we  pj-i^g  support  program.  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  Nfe- 
know— we  do  not  guess— we  know,  the  pgr  example,  s'nce  1967  the  cost  of  tions  dairy  farmers.  It  will  dash  their 
stocks  that  the  CCC  accumulates  will  f^^^  ^as  rispn  162  oercent.  the  cost  of  ^pt  income  by  a  cruel  one-third.  In  mv 
seU  back.  We  know  the  inventory  will  jj^jj^g  ^las  climbed  by  154  percent,  but  Q^Xf.  dairy  farmers  will  lose  neariy  $200 
have  value— not  no  value  but  value—  ^jjg  ^ost  of  dairy  products  has  gone  up  million  in  net  income.  Our  Wisconsin 
perhaps  much  more  value  in  an  inflating  ^^^^  ^33  percent.  economy  will  conservatively  suffw  a  $600 
society— as  time  passes.  ^^^^^  ^95^  ^^^  percent  of  disposable  miUion  loss,  much  of  w>i*ch  will  be  con- 
Mr.  President.  I  have  a  table  here  jncome  spent  on  milk  has  fallen  almost  centrated  In  our  rural  areas  that  already 
which  shows  my  calculation  and  how  I  precisely  in  half.  Four  percent  was  spent  suffer  low  income.  The  fxme  tragic  ef- 
arrived  at  the  cost  of  $315  million,  to  m  1950,  2.1  percent  in  1979.  fects  will  hit  Vermont.  Minnesota,  parts 
the  Federal  Government.  Again  since  1950  we  have  had  the  fol-  of  Illinois  and  many,  many  other  States. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that  lowing  changes  in  the  time  it  takes  an  And  incidentally.  Mr.  President,  Is  tt  fair 
table  printed  in  the  Record.  average  American  worker  to  buv  the  fol-  to  spring  this  on  dairy  farmers  on  l«s 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table     lowing    quantities    of    dairy    products,     than    6    week's   noUce— a   drasUc    30- 
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percent  cut  In  their  net  Income,  yanking 
the  floor  out  from  under  them? 

Second,  dairy  farmers  deserve  this 
adjustment.  They  have  earned  it.  They 
probaUy  «x>rk  longer  hours  than  any 
signiflcant  group  in  America,  lliose  cows 
have  to  be  milked  twice  a  day,  7  days  a 
week.  52  weeks  a  year,  and  that  is  just 
the  beginning  o>f  the  endless  time  the 
farmer,  his  wife,  and  his  children  put  in. 

"nUrd,  the  program  has  worked  and 
worked  well. 

Pourtli.  the  cost  of  this  program — if 
we  consider  the  sell  backs  and  the  inven- 
tory and  recognize  the  actual  experience 
of  30  years  under  this  program  is  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  1  percent  of  the 
budget.  Furthermore,  if  we  compute  what 
the  abandonment  of  this  program  will  do 
in  reducing  Federal  revenue  as  farm  in- 
come drops,  the  killing  of  this  program 
will  actually  increase  our  Federal  deficit. 

Fifth,  here  is  a  p>rogram  that  benefits 
consumers  in  the  long  run,  because  it  as- 
sures them  of  a  sropply  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  at  a  cost  that  has  steadily  de- 
clined in  relation  to  consumer  income — 
the  cost  of  living,  the  cost  of  other  food 
or  on  any  other  basis. 


MAJOR  DEFENSE  ISSUES 
UNRESOLVED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  over  the  size  of  the  defense 
budget  has  clouded  the  fundamental  de- 
fense issues.  Instead  of  focusing  on  the 
problems  and  requirements  of  our  mili- 
tary forces,  we  have  been  mesmerized  by 
images  of  real  growth  rates,  total  dollar 
increases,  and  force  structures  for  the 
1990's. 

Missing  from  this  picture  are  the  ac- 
tual problems  of  today — problems  which 
cannot  automatically  be  resolved  by  real 
growth  rates  and  sophisticated  new 
equipment.  I  refer  to  the  issues  of  readi- 
ness, maintenance  of  the  equipment  we 
have  in  stock,  and  personnel  compensa- 
tion. 

While  it  is  glorious  to  contemplate 
the  vision  of  several  new  nuclear  air- 
craft carriers,  is  it  not  more  important 
to  determine  how  they  will  be  manned? 
Should  we  be  transfixed  by  the  appari- 
tion of  World  War  U  battleships  coming 
out  of  mothballs  or  should  we  be  con- 
sidering the  inevitable  implications  this 
will  have  on  our  shipbuilding  plans? 
Fewer  big  ships  or  more  numerous 
smaller  ships?  More  or  less  mobility?  Will 
a  battleship  consume  more  resources 
than  it  makes  available? 

There  is  a  strange  anwnaly  in  this 
budget  when  every  tactical  aircraft  pro- 
gram is  increased  in  size  but  there  is 
virtually  no  discussion  of  the  appalling 
readiness  rates  of  these  same  aircraft. 
What  good  does  it  do  to  produce  more 
aircraft  that  then  sit  on  the  ground,  im- 
able  to  perform  the  mission  for  which 
we  dedicate  so  much  of  our  resources? 
We  have  high-performance  aircraft  that 
cannot  perform  50  percent  of  the  time; 
tanks  with  engines  of  dubious  reliability; 
tactical  missUes  with  significant  break- 
down rates;  equipment  too  complex  for 
our  soldiers  to  repair  on  the  battlefield. 
A  plane  that  Is  not  airworthy  or  a  tank 
with  a  nonfunctioning  engine  and  no 


hope  of  repair  Is  Just  the  same  as  not 

having  that  equipment  in  the  Inventory. 
And  what  of  the  military  personnel 
responsible  for  keeping  this  equipment 
in  good  operating  condition?  While  we 
have  provided  some  inflation  protection 
in  their  pay  scales,  we  have  neglected 
to  reimburse  them  for  the  half  decade  of 
declining  real  income.  Simply  to  match 
inflation  is  not  enough.  We  must  com- 
pensate these  personnel  for  years  of 
neglect. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  these  points 
have  been  highlighted  in  a  recent  New 
York  Times  editorial.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BcriNG  Arms  Instead  or  Stksncth 
American  defenses  are  deficient  and  the 
nation  Is  not  so  poor  that  they  cannot  be 
set  right.  But  that  proposition  does  not  Jus- 
tify the  shape  of  President  Reagan's  new 
military  budget. 

The  Administration  Is  asking  Congress  to 
Increase  1981  budget  authority  by  12.4  per- 
cent and.  Inflation  aside,  wants  to  go  up  by 
14.6  percent  more  in  1982.  After  that.  It  con- 
tends. Increases  can  be  moderated  to  7  per- 
cent a  year,  for  a  five-year  program  costing 
•  1.3   trillion. 

Large  as  It  Is.  Mr.  Reagan's  budget  plan 
understates  the  commitments  it  would  make. 
For  In  rushing  to  take  advantage  of  his 
election  mandate,  the  President  has  simply 
raised  the  limits  that  Mr.  Carter  Imposed  on 
the  standing  new-weapons  shopping  lists  nf 
the  Army  and  Air  For.^e  and  added  a  massive 
Navy  buildup.  The  lifetime  costs  of  these 
weapons  and  manning  and  maintaining 
them,  with  Inflation,  are  bound  to  require 
much  greater  outlays  than  are  conceded. 

The  proposed  buildup  would  not  only  fall 
to  meet  current  readiness  requirements  but, 
without  still  further  expenditures,  would 
leave  the  built-up  forces  equally  unready  in 
the  future.  Buying  new  weapons  and  larger 
forces  makes  no  sense  when  the  Pentagon 
cannot  deploy  what  it  already  has.  Poor 
maintenance  and  personnel  shortages  have 
left  a  third  of  the  armed  forces  poorly  pre- 
pared for  combat.  By  any  definition  of  de- 
fense, these  shortfalls  should  come  first. 

The  Soviet  Union  keeps  twice  as  many  men 
under  arms  as  the  United  States.  It  has  also 
caught  up  with  many  American  weapons 
technologically,  notably  tanks,  some  tactical 
aircraft  and  mobile  surface-to-air  missiles. 
But  counting  Western  Europe's  forces, 
China's  hostility  and  Soviet  uncertainties 
m  Eastern  Europe,  and  despite  readiness 
gaps,  there  probably  remains  an  overall  mili- 
tary balance,  notably  in  Europe.  The  wars 
to  be  deterred,  or  fought,  are  elsewhere. 

Thus  the  Carter  Administration  wisely 
planned  to  devote  most  additional  outlays 
In  1982  to  readiness,  especially  for  wars  out- 
side Europe.  The  Reagan  plan,  unfortu- 
nately, would  do  little  more  In  this  respect. 
It  still  defers  a  critical  decision  on  a  new 
CX  transport  plane.  It  would  speed  up  the 
conversion  of  fast  commercial  ships  to  move 
a  mechanized  Army  division  rapidly  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  But  if  yet  more  money  Is  to  be 
spent.  It  should  be  buying  another  set  of 
such  ships  and  more  munitions,  tactical 
missiles  and  spare  parts  and  paying  bonuses 
to  skilled  personnel  wh^re-enllst. 

By  far  the  most  que";tlonable  plan  Is  to 
enlarge  the  Navy  by  one-third,  from  450  to 
600  ships  and  from  12  to  15  supercarrler  task 
forces.  That  would  require  another  100.000 
to  150.000  seamen— at  a  time  when  ships  are 
languishing  In  port  for  lack  of  20,000  petty 
omcers.  Naval  officers,  and  former  Navy  men 


In  key  Administration  positions,  natundly 
think  it  can  be  done. 

But  Is  It  realistic  to  build  vulnerable  super- 
carriers  to  engage  land-based  Soviet  aircraft 
around  Murmansk?  It  Is  land-baaed  air 
power  that  should  be  rated  In  and  out  of 
the  Persian  Oulf,  as  long  as  no  bases  are 
available.  Until  that  is  done,  Indian  Ocean 
requirements  probably  Jiistlfy  refurbishing 
an  old  carrier  while  building  a  13th  modern 
one — provided,  again,  that  the  personnel  can 
be  recruited.  But  It  Is  hard  to  see  the  value 
of  two  more  supercarrler  task  forces,  at  more 
than  $5  billion  each.  And  refitting  two  World 
War  II  battleships,  at  tl  bUUon.  to  carry 
640  cruise  missiles  Into  the  Indian  Ocean  la 
a  waste  of  money. 

Congress  clearly  has  a  Job  to  do.  The  pub- 
lic's tolerance  for  more  defense  spending 
has  produced  a  flood  of  projects  whose  true 
cost  and  utility  are  far  from  proven.  And 
the  Pentagon's  boasts  of  economy  are  mis- 
leading. Obviously,  building  new  weapons 
In  large  volume  rather  than  over  time  prom- 
ises some  production  savings.  But  It  does  not 
promise  a  balanced  and  effective  force  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
FOSTERS  COMPETITION.  OPPOSES 
MONOPOLY.  AND  FIGHTS  INFLA- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  not 
all  Government  regulatory  commissions 
or  what  they  do  are  bad. 

Some  are  bad.  Some  are  good.  Some  of 
them,  like  the  old  ICC.  promoted  mo- 
nopoly; and  others  like,  OSHA  In  its 
early  days,  were  excessively  and  ridicu- 
lously harsh  and  overbearing. 

But  others,  like  the  SEC  and  the  FTC. 
have  done  a  superb  job  of  promoting 
competition,  in  making  the  free  market 
system  work,  and  in  fostering  free  enter- 
prise. They  have  been  efficient,  hard 
working,  and  enlightened. 

Stephen  Chapman  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  editorial  board  has  written 
about  the  FTC.  In  an  article  entitled 
"Capitalism  Would  Lose  an  Ally  if  FTC 
Were  Abolished."  he  points  out  how  con- 
sumers would  lose  a  safeguard  against 
fraud  if  the  FTC  were  done  in.  He  shows 
how  important  that  agency  is  In  enforc- 
ing competition — making  the  free  enter- 
prise system  work.  He  makes  a  point 
about  their  activities  against  deceptive 
advertising  and  asks,  quite  properly, 
what  national  advertisers  on  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  in  the  press  would  do  if  each 
State  had  a  different  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  and  differing  laws  affecting 
them  every  time  their  message  crossed 
a  State  line. 

The  proposal  to  abolish  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  a  very  .shortsight- 
ed one.  Anyone  who  really  believes  in  the 
marketplace,  free  enterprise,  and  com- 
petition should  support  this  agency  and 
the  fine  work  it  has  done. 

I  commend  Mr.  Chapman's  article  to 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OAPITALISM     WOtTLD     LOSE     AN     ALLT     XT    PTC 

Were  Abolished 
(By  Stephen  Chapman) 
David  Stockman  Is  apt  to  grimace  at  refer- 
ences to  any  federal  department  or  agency, 
but  mention  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
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and  he  positively  breathes  flre.  While  he  sug- 
gests cutting  the  budgets  of  other  federal 
bureaucracies  by  a  few  million  dollars. 
Stockman  talks  of  abolishing  the  FTC  out- 
right. 

ihe  agency,  he  recently  told  the  Tribune. 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  "passel  of  ideologues 
who  are  hostile  to  the  business  system,  to 
the  free  enterprise  system,  and  who  sit  down 
there  and  invent  theories  that  Justify  more 
meddling  and  interference  in  the  economy." 
Says  the  budget  director:  "If  you  elimi- 
nated the  FTC,  the  world  would  never  know 
the  difference." 

When  Stockman  starts  frothing  like  this, 
he  sounds  like  an  overheated  flack  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Stockman  has  an 
asset  indispensable  to  a  budget  director  de- 
termined to  cut  the  budget  dramatically, 
namely  his  sweeping  suspicion  of  almost 
everything  the  federal  government  does.  Un- 
fortunately this  attitude  obscures  the  dis- 
tinctions one  must  keep  in  mind  in  deciding 
not  only  what  the  federal  government  should 
not  do.  but  also  what  It  should  do. 

Mr.  Stockman  also  suffers  from  a  popular 
misconception — popular  at  least  among 
businessmen — that  the  FTC  spends  all  of  Us 
time  striving  to  bind  the  economy  in  the 
chains  of  socialism.  In  fact  Its  primary  re- 
sponsibilities are  perfectly  consistent  with 
unfettered  capitalism:  Combatting  deceptive 
advertising  and  enforcing  anti-trust  laws. 

Even  the  most  doctrinaire  advocates  of 
laissez  faire  acknowledge  that  the  govern- 
ment is  obliged  to  protect  consumers  from 
fraud,  and  all  but  the  most  extreme  see  a 
need  for  laws  against  collusive  trade  prac- 
tices. 

One  can  make  a  good  case  that  the  FTC 
has  used  these  responsibilities  as  flimsy  pre- 
texts for  outlandish  consumerlst  ventures. 
But  the  FTC's  abuse  of  Its  leeltlmate  powers 
Is  no  more  grounds  for  abolishing  it  than 
police  brutality  is  a  reason  to  disband  the 
police  department. 

If  the  agency  were  closed  down,  its  anti- 
trust duties  would  be  given  to  the  Justice 
Department,  which  currently  shares  the 
responsibility.  But  the  federal  government 
would  be  left  without  an  agency  to  combat 
deceptive  advertising.  The  question  that 
arises  Is  how  states  would  regulate  advertis- 
ing media,  like  television,  that  are  national  In 
scope.  The  result  would  be  a  mess,  'n  some 
cases  a  broadcaster  might  find  himself  com- 
pelled to  obey  contradictory  regulations  in 
different  states,  which  probably  would  be 
found  an  unconstitutional  obstacle  to  inter- 
state commerce.  Even  if  state  laws  don't  con- 
tradict each  other  they  may  differ  substan- 
tially. Hence  a  television  advertiser  might  be 
forced  to  comply  with  the  strictest  of  the  50 
state  regulations  simply  to  ensure  that  It 
violates  no  law  in  any  state.  In  this  case,  a 
single  state  would  be  able  to  assume  a  na- 
tional power. 

If  Mr.  Stockman  were  to  consider  the 
FTC's  actual  deeds,  rather  than  its  alleged 
crimes,  he  would  be  pleasantly  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  agency  spends  much  of  Its 
time  and  money  doing  things  that  would 
enrapture  the  most  ardent  disciple  of  laissez 
faire.  It  has  pioneered  efforts  to  eliminate 
state  laws  against  advertising  and  price 
competition  by  doctors,  lawyers,  den- 
tists, optometrists,  and  other  professionals. 
These  restrictions  severely  constrict  the  oper- 
ations of  the  market,  the  sort  of  meddling 
businessmen  usually  enjoy  criticizing.  But 
In  these  cases,  the  constraints  were  all  de- 
signed to  assure  the  prosoerity  of  the  seller 
not  the  consumer — a  state  of  affairs  which 
sellers  find  highly  agreeable. 

The  FTC  also  has  proposed  regulations  for 
the  funeral  Industry  which  were  denounced 
by  undertakers  as  Interfering  with  the  mar- 
ket. What  the  morticians  didn't  mention  was 
that  in  most  states,  fun^'al  homes  are  pro- 
tected against  the  normal  hazards  of  the 
market  by  stringent  licensing  laws  and  re- 


st.'iCvions  on  ad.ertislng.  Ibe  FTC's  regu- 
lations were  only  iutenued  to  ^ive  ojhs^uml^ 
the  kind  of  protection  they  would  be  pro- 
vided by  open  competton. 

ihe  agency  also  produces  well-researched 
studies,  most  of  which  reach  conclusions 
that  Adam  Smith  himself  would  applaud, 
itiolit  alter  President  Kea^an  lifted  price  con- 
wfuls  on  gasoline  and  domestic  oil  (as  urged 
oy  David  Stockman ) ,  the  FTC  released  a 
study  arguing  that  the  controls  had  actually 
held  prices  above  what  they  would  have  been 
In  an  uncontrolled  market.  Anyone  less  par- 
anoid than  Air.  Stockman  might  take  this 
as  evidence  that  the  agency  Is  not  purely  a 
tool  of  fanatics  hell-bent  on  subverting 
American  capitalism. 

If  truth  be  told,  the  PTC  has  proved  more 
royal  than  the  king  on  some  economic  mat- 
ters, ^n  i9id,  loi'  example,  it  published  a 
thick  report  demolishing  the  claims  of  the 
UJ5.  steel  Industry  that  illegal  dumping  by 
foreign  competltiors  was  at  the  root  of  Its 
financial  woes.  The  Carter  administration 
ignored  the  evidence  and  imposed  a  "trigger 
price  "  system  on  imported  steel,  wr.ose  pur- 
pose and  effect  was  to  keep  out  low-priced 
competition.  So  far.  Mr.  Reagan  has  bad  no 
trouble  reconciling  his  free-market  princi- 
ples with  this  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment meddling.  Last  fall  the  FTC  helped  to 
block  Import  quotas  on  Japanese  cars  by 
.,  .  -'.,.,  .-^g  Tntem-'rional  Trade  Com- 
mission that  the  cost  would  be  frightfully 

..  ^  ...    _.    ^w «-^ »   ..iA.i   iA»x,c    *>een 

ignored  in  the  Reagan  camp,  where  Trans- 
portation Secretary  Drew  Lewis  has  been 
wailing  of  the  need  to  reduce  Imports  from 
Japan. 

The  dirty  little  secret  about  the  FTC's  im- 
popularlty  is  that  many  people  in  business 
despise  it  mostly  because  it  wants  to  make 
them  compete  in  open  markets.  In  many  of 
its  most  controversial  battles,  the  FTC  has 
demanded  that  the  government  stop  stifling 
competition  and  its  adversary  has  defended 
the  intervention. 

Mr.  Stockman  Is  mistaken.  If  the  FTC  were 
abolished,  a  lot  of  people  would  notice.  Con- 
s\imers  would  lose  a  safeguard  against  'raud; 
small  businesses  would  lose  some  protection 
against  anti-competitive  practices  by  large 
corporations:  and  assorted  business  groups 
would  lose  an  obstacle  to  their  manipulation 
of  government  power  to  enrich  themselves. 
And.  what  should  be  most  Important  to  Mr. 
Stockman,  capitalism  would  lose  an  ally. 


THE  DREAM  OF  RAPHAEL  LEMKIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Raphael  Lemkin.  a  prominent  jurist 
from  prewar  Poland  who  coined  the 
term  "genocide"  and  was  responsible  for 
making  it  part  of  international  law. 

He  was  one  of  two  survivors  out  of  a 
Polish  Jewish  family  numbering  70  per- 
sons that  was  decimated  by  the  holo- 
caust. Escaoing  Poland,  he  made  his  way 
to  the  United  States  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  U.S.  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  and  later  became  a  sp>ecial  ad- 
viser on  foreign  affairs  to  the  War  De- 
partment. His  major  work.  "Axis  Rule  in 
Occupied  Europe."  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide "undeniable  and  objective  evidence 
regarding  the  treatment  of  the  subju- 
gated peoples  of  Europe  by  the  Axis  pow- 
ers." It  was  In  this  book  that  Dr.  Lemkin 
applied  the  term  "genocide."  which  he 
had  compounded  from  the  Greek  genos. 
meaning  race,  and  the  Latin  suffix,  cide. 
m'-<-ining  killing.  He  was  also  a  major 
factor  in  winning  the  support  of  the 
Western  Powers  for  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention and  having  it  ratified  by  the 


United  Nations  General  Assembly.  Tills 
was  a  remarkable  accomplishment  by  a 

s oiw  -^.~^.< ^^.  ...io  k^u  uuk  represent 

any  government,  but  whose  relentless 
struggle  lor  a  great  idea  has  resulted  in 
tremendous  progress  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment 01  a  noble  dream. 

When  Rapaaei  Leoikin  died  21  years 
ago,  over  80  countries  had  ratified  the 
Convention.  Ihat  number  toaay  stands 
at  85.  Yet,  the  one  country  which  Dr. 
LemiCin  loo&ed  to  for  moral  leadership 
in  the  postwar  era,  the  United  States  of 
America,  continues  to  balk  at  ratifica- 
tion. 

It  would  be  fitting  testimony  to  an 
extraordinary  man  and  to  our  cherished 
tradition  were  the  United  btates  finally 
to  jo Ji  the  contracting  parties  and  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention. 


S.  718— "WORKPARE"  BETTER  THAN 
WELFARE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  will  re- 
quire all  able-bodied  persons  of  work- 
ing age — except  mothers  with  small 
children — to  work  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving welfare.  The  only  legitimate  ob- 
jection I  can  imagine  to  this  bill  will 
come  from  those  who  will  say.  "Where 
are  the  jobs?"  For  more  than  40  years. 
Milwaukee  County  has  provided  a  re- 
sounding answer  to  that  objection. 

If  Milwaukee  County,  one  of  the  ma- 
jor metropoUtan  centers  of  this  coun- 
try, can  do  it  through  depressions  and 
recessions,  why  cannot  the  whole  coun- 
try do  it? 

I  have  personally  attended  meetings 
where  Milwaukee  County  officials  as- 
signed jobs  to  welfare  recipients.  What 
jobs?  Cleaning  the  streets  and  parks, 
assisting  pohcemen.  helping  clean  and 
maintain  public  buildings,  and  many 
other  similar  jobs.  I  have  yet  to  see  an 
American  city  anywhere  which  could 
not  use  a  great  deal  of  this  cleaning  up, 
fixing  up,  and  supplementary  police 
work. 

These  welfare  recipients  buy  their 
own  work  clothes,  pay  for  their  own 
transportation  to  work.  and.  in  Milwau- 
kee, earned  less  than  a  minimum  wage. 
But  I  heard  few  complaints.  They  were 
glad  to  get  a  job.  And  certainly  the  dis- 
cipline of  reporting  to  work  regularly 
to  "earn "  their  welfare  check  provided 
a  discipline  and  a  dignity  that  did  them 
more  good  than  harm. 

My  bill  recuires  the  States  to  extend 
the  efforts  of  the  work  incentive  and 
similar  programs  to  help  emoloyable 
AFDC  recipients  to  obUin  job  skills  and 
work  experiences  so  that  they  may 
quickly  become  self-supporting. 

PLAN    CAN    AND    WH-L    WOEK 

My  workfare  program  would  operate 
in  the  following  way: 

First,  only  those  people  who  are  re- 
quired  to  participate  under  the  current 
WIN  program  would  be  covered.  This 
exempts  chUdren  under  age  18  and 
mothers  with  children  under  the  age  of 
6. 

Second,  anyone  already  working  24 
hours  a  week  or  more  in  a  regtilar  job 
or   participating   in   a   full-time   WIN 
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tnJning  or  employmoit  program  would 
alM  be  exempt. 

Third,  the  States  and  localities  would 
find  the  jobs  and  assign  people  to  them; 
but  all  the  jobs  will  have  to  meet  Federal 
safety  and  health  standards. 

Fourth,  participants  would  work  off 
their  welfare  checks  at  the  Federal  min- 
imum hourly  wage  rate, 
uv  TO  14  Houas  or  assicmcd  womk  psa  wesk 

Fifth,  a  limit  of  24  hours  of  assigned 
work  per  week  plus  up  to  8  hours  in  re- 
quired training  would  be  established. 
However,  no  welfare  recipient  woiild  be 
required  to  work  longer  than  It  takes  to 
"pay  off"  his  or  her  welfare  grant. 

Sixth,  anyone  refusing  to  work  would 
be  excluded  from  the  calculations  made 
to  determine  the  size  of  the  family's  wel- 
fare grant. 

It  Is  clear  that  my  program  exempts 
many  AFDC  recipients  and  protects 
them  against  being  exploited  in  terms  of 
wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. 

I  have  seen  the  operation  of  Mil- 
waukee County's  general  assistance  pro- 
gram which  includes  workfare,  aggres- 
sive job  counseling,  and  job  inlormation 
supplied  by  the  outstanding  Wisconsin 
Job  Service.  And  I  can  report  in  spite  of 
some  problems,  it  worked.  Similar  ap- 
proaches involving  general  assistance 
and  workfare  have  been  basicjilly  suc- 
cessful in  more  than  a  dozen  other 
SUtes. 

BATt  PAST  OP  crnuuirr  tis  anxioir  cost 

How  much  of  the  $8  billion  in  Federal 
Government  and  the  $7  billion  of  State 
and  local  money  now  budgeted  for 
AFDC  pas^nents  this  coming  year  will 
be  saved.  I  cannot  say  for  certain;  but  I 
firmly  believe  that  my  bill  is  a  good  place 
to  start  if  we  are  to  move  In  the  direc- 
tion of  replacing  welfare  with  workfare. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  President 
Reagan  will  shortly  offer  his  own  ideas 
on  workfare  to  Congress.  I  expect  that 
after  examining  the  various  proposals 
on  workfare  we  will  enact  some  form  of 
this  important  welfare  reform  this  ses- 
sion. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko,  as 
follows : 

S.  718 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  409(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  precedes 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

■'S»c.  409.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing, through  community  work  and  training 
programs  of  a  constructive  nature,  the  con- 
servation of  work  skills  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  skills  for  individuals  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  18  and  are  receiving  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children,  under 
conditions  which  are  designed  to  assure  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  welfare  of  such 
Individuals  and  the  dependent  children  In- 
volved, each  State  plan  approved  under  this 
part  shall  require  that  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  paid  for  any  month  with 
respect  to  a  dependent  child  (Including  pay- 
ments to  meet  the  needs  of  any  relative  or 
relatives,  specified  in  section  406(a).  with 
whom  such  chUd  U  living)  shall  be  made  In 


the  form  of  payments  for  work  performed  In 
such  month  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  rela- 
tives with  whom  such  child  is  living,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section.  Such 
work  shall  be  performed  for  the  State  agency 
or  any  other  public  agency  under  a  program 
administered  by  or  under  the  supervision 
of  such  State  agency.  The  State  plan  must 
provide  for  State  naanclal  participuiiou  in 
such  aid.  and  must  Include — ". 

(b)  Section  409(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  payments  for  such  work  are  at  rates 
not  less  than  the  minimum  wage  provided 
under  Federal  law  for  the  same  type  of 
work;". 

(c)  Section  409(a)  (1)(0)  of  suoh  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  If 
any  sucii  relative  reia.ie3  lu  p^^rlorm  niiy 
such  work  without  good  cause,  as  determined 
after  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing,  aid  shall 
be  denied  In  the  same  manner  as  aid  Is  de- 
nied for  a  refusal  to  participate  in  the  work 
Incentive  program  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tloa  40a(a)(19)(F))". 

(d)  SecUon  409(a)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (F) :  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(H)  any  such  relative  who  spends  24 
hours  or  more  during  a  week  In  employment. 
or  who  participates  in  a  full-time  work  in- 
centive program  established  under  section 
432  durlug  a  week,  shall  not  be  required  to 
participate  In  such  community  work  and 
training  program  during  such  week; 

"(I)  any  such  relative  shall  not  be  required 
to  perform  such  work,  or  to  perform  such 
work  and  participate  In  the  work  Incentive 
program  under  section  432.  for  more  than  a 
total  of  24  hours  per  week,  except  that.  In 
the  case  where  at  least  8  hours  per  week  are 
spent  In  a  training  program,  the  limit  shall 
b«  a  total  of  32  hours  per  week; 

"(J)  any  such  relative  shall  not  be  required 
to  perform  such  work  If  such  relative  Is — 

"(1)  a  child  who  Is  under  age  18  or  attend- 
ing school  full  time; 

"(11)  a  person  who  Is  111.  Incapacitated,  or 
of  advanced  age; 

"(111)  a  person  whose  presence  In  the  home 
is  required  because  of  Illness  or  Incapacity 
of  another  member  of  the  household; 

"(Iv)  a  mother  or  other  relative  of  a  child 
under  the  age  of  8  who  Is  caring  for  the 
child;  or 

"(V)  the  mother  or  other  female  caretaker 
of  a  child.  If  the  father  or  another  adult 
male  relative  Is  In  the  home  and  not  other- 
wise exempt  from  participation  In  the  com- 
munity work  and  training  program  and  has 
not  refused  without  good  cause  to  partici- 
pate In  such  program: 

"(K)  any  such  relative  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  perform  such  work  at  a  site  which 
Is  so  remote  from  his  home  that  his  effective 
participation  Is  precluded;  and 

"(L)  any  such  relative  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  perform  such  work  if  the  amount  of 
aid  received  under  the  plan  by  such  relative 
(or  the  de^'nrtent  chlld>  Is  fo  jsmall  that  re- 
quiring participation  In  the  community  work 
and  training  program  would  not  be  appro- 
priate: ". 

(e)  Section  409(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amen<'ed — 

(1)  bv  rtrlKlng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
parai^ranh  (5): 

(2<  by  rerte«l<n\atlng  paragraph  (6)  as 
pa-o'Taoh  (7):  and 

(3)  bv  iri««rtin<?  «»t»r  paragraph  (5)  the 
follow'n"  new  para<Taoh : 

"(8)  provision  for  utilization  of.  and  co- 
ordination with,  work  Incentive  protrama 
established  under  part  C,  and  proprams  es- 
tabll.'ihed  under  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973,  to  Insure 


that  maximum  effort  U  made  to  obtain  em- 
ployment for  such  relatives  performing  such 
work:  and". 

(f)  Section  409(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "In  the  case  of  any  State 
which  makes  expenditures  In  the  form  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  under  Its  State 
plan  approved  under  section  403,  the"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The". 

(g)  Section  403(a)  (8)  (A)  (U)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "section  432(b) 
(3)  and  (3)"  the  following:  ",  or  section 
409". 

(h)  Section  403(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (29): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (30)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(31)  provide  ihat  the  State  shall  have  in 
effect  a  program  of  community  work  and 
training  In  accordance  with  section  409.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  ns  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  payments  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  calendar  quar- 
ters beginning  more  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  approved 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  determines  requires  State  leg- 
islation in  order  for  the  plan  to  meet  the 
additional  requirements  Imposed  by  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  the  State  plan  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  failing  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  such  part  solely  on  the  basis  of 
Its  failure  to  meet  these  additional  require- 
ments before  the  first  day  of  the  first  calen- 
dar quarter  beginning  after  the  close  of  the 
first  regular  session  of  the  State  legislature 
that  begins  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Section  204(c)  (2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967  (Public  Lew 
90-248)  Is  repealed. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  97— PROX- 
MIRE  GIVES  GOLDEN  FLEECE  OP 
THE  MONTH  AWARD  FOR  MARCH 
TO  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
giving  my  Golden  Fleece  of  the  Month 
Award  for  March  to  the  office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  developing 
plans  to  build  up  to  six  new  House  and 
Senate  office  buildings  that  would  cost 
at  least  $500  million  to  construct.  These 
plans,  not  yet  made  public,  are  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  will  be 
unveiled  in  May  or  June. 

Unless  we  stop  this  proliferation  of 
House  and  Senate  office  buildings,  we 
will  end  up  with  one  office  building  for 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  has  already  spent  $450,000  to 
develop  these  plans,  which  are  the  third 
phase  of  a  three-part  "master  plan"  for 
Capital  exnansion.  In  addition  to  award- 
ing a  Golden  Fleece  for  these  extrava- 
gant plans.  I  am  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion to  insure  these  plans,  at  least  those 
for  the  Senate,  never  make  it  pass  the 
planning  stage. 

KII.L    PLANS    NOW 

It  is  vital  that  these  plans  be  killed 
now.  at  the  very  beginning,  before  the 
money  has  been  committed,  construction 
has  begun,  and  it  is  too  late  to  turn  back. 
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In  the  past,  the  taxpayer  has  been  stuck 
with  unnecessary  buildings  because  Con- 
gress failed  to  act  in  time. 

These  plans — which  include  another 
new  Senate  office  building— actually  two 
buildings,  connected  by  an  overpass — at 
least  five  new  House  office  buildings,  an 
office  building  for  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  and  an  under- 
ground parking  garage  with  space  for 
500  cars  beneath  the  East  Plaza  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol— are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  congressional  staffs  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  To  stem  the  tide  of  Senate 
staff  proliferation  and  f ut\u-e  office  build- 
ing construction.  I  am  introducing  a 
resolution  that  would  place  a  ceiling  on 
the  number  of  full-time  Senate  em- 
ployees and  prevent  the  construction  of 
any  new  Senate  office  buildings. 

Congress  shares  the  blame  for  this 
fleece  for  not  reining  in  the  Architect. 
The  authorization  and  appropriation 
that  led  to  the  development  of  these 
plans  was  the  1976  legislative  appropria- 
tions bill.  That  legislation  said  nothing 
about  plans  for  new  House  and  Senate 
office  buildings.  Its  emphasis  was  on  a 
master  plan  for  the  Capitol  Grounds. 
While  I  voted  against  that  appropria- 
tion. I  am  sure  those  who  voted  for  it 
never  dreamed  it  would  spawn  such  a 
grandiose  proposal. 

The  fact  that  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  has  even  drawn  up  a  map  show- 
ing exactly  where  each  of  these  pro- 
posed buildings  would  be  located  shows 
those  plans  are  not  so  tentative  after 
all.  The  proposed  office  buildings  would 
be  scattered  on  sites  throughout  Capitol 
Hill  from  Union  Station  to  the  railroad 
trestle  southwest  of  the  Raybum  House 
Office  Building.  It  is  clear  the  Architect 
intends  to  make  Capitol  Hill  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Congress  unwillingness  to 
check  the  growth  of  its  own  bureauc- 
racy. 

BASED   ON   ASSUMPTION   OF   STAPP   GBOWTH 

The  Architect  based  these  plans  on  the 
assumption  that  congressional  staffs  will 
continue  to  grow  at  a  rate  of  one-half 
the  historical  rate  of  the  last  20  years. 
And  that  bureaucracy  has  indeed  grown 
and  grown  and  grown. 

My  resolution  would  place  a  ceiling  on 
full-time  Senate  employment  at  6,550 
and  a  ceiling  on  those  employees  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  working  either 
directly  or  indirectly  on  Senate  opera- 
tions, at  822,  for  a  total  ceiling  of  7,372. 
The  resolution  would  also  prevent  the 
initiation  or  Implementation  of  plans, 
drawings,  architect  engineering,  design 
work,  site  preparation  or  acquisition,  or 
actual  construction  of  a  new  Senate 
office  building  after  the  date  of  the  ad(v- 
tlon  of  the  resolution. 

This  resolution  takes  into  accoimt  the 
10-percent  reduction  In  committee  staffs 
that  the  new  RepubUcan  majority  of  the 
Senate  made  as  soon  as  It  came  to  power. 
The  Republicans  are  to  be  commended 
for  that  action.  We  Democrats  should 
have  done  the  same  thing  a  long  time 
ago. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  estimates 
that  up  to  5.000,000  additional  gross 
square  feet  of  office  space  will  be  needed 
to  accommodate  the  projected  growth  in 
staff.  At  the  current  rate  of  approxi- 


mately $100  per  square  foot,  the  plan 
would  cost  taxpayers  at  least  $500  mil- 
lion. We  can  ec^pect  the  actual  cost  of 
this  construction  would  be  three  to  five 
times  that  estimate.  Look  what  happened 
with  the  Philip  A.  Hart  Senate  Office 
Building — from  an  original  estimate  of 
$48  million,  the  cost  of  that  building  has 
mushroomed  to  more  than  $137  mlUlon. 

HOPE   OTHER    BOOT    Wn.L    ACT 

Due  to  the  comity  shown  by  one  House 
for  the  other,  my  resolution  does  not 
affect  the  staff  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  those  employed  jointly  by 
both  Houses.  I  am  preparing  a  further 
joint  resolution  to  control  the  latter  and 
I  am  sure  any  number  of  House  Members 
are  prepared  to  introduce  their  own  reso- 
lutions to  limit  the  growth  of  House  staff 
and  prevent  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional House  office  buildings. 

In  a  time  of  severe  budget  restraint — 
when  medicaid  and  aid  to  the  handi- 
capped are  being  cut,  when  the  Wiscon- 
sin dairy  fanner  must  take  a  one-third 
cut  in  his  income — it  Is  disgraceful  to 
even  consider  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional Senate  and  House  office  buildings. 
By  putting  a  celling  on  Senate  employ- 
ment and  saying  "no"  to  future  Senate 
office  building  construction,  we  will  be 
sending  a  signal  to  the  American  taxpay- 
ers that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  not  exempting  Itself  from  the  tough 
economy  measures  that  must  be  Imposed 
In  order  to  bring  Federal  spending  under 
control. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  DECoNcrm)  and  ask  that 
It  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiOTi.  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  resolution  follows: 
S.  Res.  97 
Resolved,  That  after  the  date  on  which  this 
resolution  is  adopted,  the  total  number  of 
full-time  officers  and  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  and  full-time  officers 
and  employees  in  the  Office  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  who  are  assigned  to  the  Senate 
shall  not  exceed  7,372.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  shall  establish 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  equitable  allo- 
cation among  the  offices  and  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  of  the  total  number  of  full-time 
officers  and  employees  established  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence. 

Sec.  2,  After  the  date  of  adopUon  of  this 
resolution,  no  office  building  shall  be  con- 
structed for  the  Senate,  and  no  plans,  draw- 
ings, architectural  engineering  work,  design 
work,  or  site  preparation  or  acquisition  for 
such  an  office  building  shall  be  Initiated  or 
implemented.  The  preceding  sentence  does 
not  apply  to  the  construction  and  comple- 
tion of  the  Philip  A.  Hart  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng. 

RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
EAGLETON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 


PRESIDENT    REAGAN^     GUNBOAT- 
SHOWBOAT    DIPLOMACY     IN    EL 

SALVADOR 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
this  afternoon  to  speak  to  the  issue  of 


our  growing  involvement  in  the  civil  war 
in  El  Salvador.  For  several  reasons,  I  am 
compelled  to  join  the  public  debate  over 
President  Reagan's  decision  to  increase 
the  U.S.  presence  there. 

I  wish  to  address  some  of  the  com- 
parisons between  the  situation  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  the  tragic  memories  we  all 
share  of  our  early  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. Unless  we  learn  to  read  history 
accurately,  it  is  difficult  to  learn  from  it. 
I  am  concerned  that  the  aid  we  seek 
to  give  the  fragile  government  of  Presi- 
dent Duarte  might  instead  lead  to  its 
downfall. 

Finally.  I  rise  to  take  issue  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  apparent  decision  not  to 
report  fully  to  the  Congress  on  the  mat- 
ter of  El  Salvador  as  required  by  the 
provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
and  the  Arms  Control  Act. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
United  States  taking  strong  action  to 
protect  its  vital  interests  when  they  are 
threatened.  I  do  not  oppose  American 
support  of  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernments which  are  in  danger  of  col- 
lapsing under  the  weight  of  Communist- 
inspired  or  Communist-supported  ter- 
rorist activity.  I  do  not  rise  today  to  state 
that  we  are  wrong  in  our  support  of  the 
ruling  junta  in  El  Salvador  and  that  we 
should  turn  our  backs  on  the  problems 
facmg  that  nation. 

Rather,  I  am  uncomfortable  with  the 
manner  in  which  we  are  rapidly  escalat- 
ing our  involvement  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Reagan  administration  is  pre- 
senting its  proposed  initiatives  as  a  fait 
accompU.  I  sense,  in  tills  unfolding  ven- 
ture, that  there  are  motives  that  go  far 
beyond  any  reasonable  appraisal  of  the 
threat  to,  or  calculation  of,  our  natinna] 
interest. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  a  great 
logistical  or  geographical  similarity  be- 
tween the  situation  now  facing  us  in  E3 
Salvador  and  that  which  confronted  us 
in  the  early  1960'8  in  Vietnam.  In  my 
opinion,  the  dissimilarities  are  far  more 
striking. 

First,  let  us  t^dk  about  location.  Dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  our  involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Vietnam  seemed  to  be  a 
small,  little-known  nation  lost  m  some 
jungle  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  El 
Salvador,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  Latin 
American  neighbor  that  is  closer  to 
Washington  than  President  Reagan's 
ranch  in  California. 

Second,  there  is  a  difference  in  public 
awareness.  While  the  story  of  Vietnam 
flickered  slowly  to  life  on  the  evening 
network  news,  events  in  El  Salvador  are 
consistently  in  the  headlines  here. 

Third,  there  is  a  difference  to  Commu- 
nist access  to  their  objectives.  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Vietcong  rebels  were  in  ex- 
tremely close  contact  with  their  Com- 
munist sponsors.  The  country  was  situ- 
ated In  the  immediate  sphere  of  influ- 
ence of  Communist  North  Vietnam  and 
her  allies.  El  Salvador,  however.  Is  right 
here  in  our  own  hemisphere.  With  the 
notable  exception  of  Cuba,  the  leftist 
guerrillas  are  isolated  from  their 
sponsors. 

"Esmeralda" — the  code  name  Salva- 
doran  leftists  have  given  their  principal 
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Anna  supplier,  Cuba — Is  of  key  concern 
to  the  Umted  SUtes. 

It  Is  important  to  note  here  that  Cuba 
is  not  adjacent  to  El  Salvador  as  North 
Vietnam  was  to  South  Vietnam.  The 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  nations  of 
Guatemala  and  Honduras  block  the 
direct  access  of  Cuba  to  El  Salvador. 

F\)urth,  there  is  an  additional  matter 
of  geography.  If  one  were  asked  to  pick 
one  aspect  of  the  Vietnam  war  that  con- 
tributed most  to  its  prolonged  nature, 
the  ease  of  Communist  resupply  efforts 
would  be  a  good  candidate. 

The  principal  Viet  Cong  resupply  path, 
the  dreaded  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  has  no 
counterpart  in  Central  America.  Indeed, 
if  current  intelligence  estimates  su-e  to 
be  believed,  the  flow  of  arms  through 
Nicaragua  has  been  all  but  choked  off. 

There  Is  one  similarity  that  I  do  find 
terribly  bothersome.  Our  experience  in 
Vietnam  was  one  of  gradual  escalation. 
Our  support  to  Vietnam  began  as  a 
trickle,  and  U.S.  Involvement  literally 
crept  along,  until  it  reached  the  level  of 
involvement  so  graphically  depicted  in 
film  footage  which  the  networks  played 
nightly  throughout  the  late  sixties  and 
early  seventies.  Again,  where  the  Viet- 
nam analogy  holds  is  in  the  manner  in 
which  our  Government  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing a  potentially  fateful  commitment  to 
be  Involved  militarily  with  a  fragile  for- 
eign government. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that 
there  is  yet  another  ominous  comparison 
between  El  Salvador  today  and  an  event 
of  our  recent  past — the  Ford  adminis- 
tration's handling  of  the  Mayaguez 
crisis. 

If  you  recall,  on  May  12.  1975,  a  U.S. 
merchant  vessel  was  fired  upon  and 
boarded  by  Cambodian  naval  forces  and 
towed  to  a  Cambodian  port.  For  the  next 
3'/2  days,  the  United  States  mounted  a 
major  military  operation  against  Cam- 
bodian forces  on  the  Cambodian  main- 
land and  an  offshore  island  territory 
claimed  by  the  Cambodians.  In  this  at- 
tempt to  rescue  ship  and  crew.  39  Maya- 
guez crewmen  were  eventually  rescued 
as  the  result  of  the  combat  operation. 
Regrettably.  41  American  servicemen  lost 
their  lives  during  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  costly  nature  of 
the  rescue  attempt,  public  reaction  to  the 
Incident  was  immediate  and  favorable. 
I  recall  a  New  York  Times  headline  story 
calling  the  incident  a  "domestic  and  for- 
eign triumph."  noting  that  resolution  of 
the  Mayaguez  crisis  was  a  sign  of  US. 
resolve.  Whatever  the  faUure  of  the  mili- 
tary effort,  the  success  of  President 
Ford's  attempt  gave  his  Presidency  a  sub- 
stantial lift.  In  my  opinion,  President 
Ford  wanted  a  foreign  policy  knockout 
and  an  image-enhancing  public  relations 
spectacular.  He  got  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
price  he  paid  for  it  was  enormous. 

I  believe  that  President  Reagan  would 
like  to  score  a  "knockout"  with  attend- 
ant image  enhancement  in  his  first  for- 
eign policy  initiative.  I  believe  he  has 
seized  upon  El  Salvador  as  his  oppor- 
tunity. He  appears  to  view  El  Salvador 
as  an  early  and  important  proving 
ground  for  his  announced  get-tough 
stance  against  Communist-inspired  ter- 
rorism. 
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Just  as  the  Mayaguez  crisis  proved  to 
be  an  opportunity  to  President  Ford  to 
show  his  resolve,  so  does  the  situation  in 
El  Salvador  offer  President  Reagan  the 
opportunity  to  flex  his  muscle.  Many  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  two 
events  are,  of  course,  different.  Nonethe- 
less, the  opportunity  to  overreact  is  dis- 
turbingly similar. 

Whatever  his  motives.  President  Rea- 
gan's decision  to  select  El  Salvador  as  his 
proving  groimd  is  a  dangerous  one.  I  fear 
that  In  his  nish  to  increase  aid  to  the 
ruling  junta.  President  Reagan  will  so 
"Americanize"  the  war  as  to  possibly 
erode  the  fragile  support  of  the  Duarte 
government.  A  strong  revival  of  "Yan- 
kee go  home"  fever  is  possible.  If  the 
Reagan  administration  miscalculates, 
however  slightly,  in  its  estimaticm  of  the 
Impact  of  its  policy  on  El  Salvador's 
general  populace,  the  White  House  then 
rims  the  risk  of  polarizing  public  senti- 
ment around  the  causes  of  the  extreme 
left  and  the  extreme  right.  If  the  fragile 
Duarte  government  loses  a  significant 
element  of  support  to  either  camp,  the 
reform -minded  Christian  Democrats 
might  well  be  swept  from  power  by  a 
rightist  coup  or  leftist  takeover. 

A  strong  resurgence  of  "Yankee  go 
home"  fever  might  be  just  the  catalyst 
that  both  the  right  and  the  left  are  look- 
ing for  to  disrupt  the  delicate  political 
balance  in  El  Salvador. 

Members  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion have  called  the  Communist  intru- 
sion into  the  civil  war  in  El  Salvador 
a  test  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The 
doctrine  is  revered  in  history  as 
the  coming  of  this  Nation's  manhood 
against  the  colonial  powers  of  Europe. 
But  it  also  laid  the  foundation  for  a  long 
period  of  "gunboat"  diplomacy  in  this 
hemisphere  which  implanted  feelings  of 
suspicion  and  resentment  of  "American 
imperialism. '  I  believe  this  is  dangerous. 
Given  the  media  attention  devoted  to 
the  Reagan  initiatives,  we  will  witness 
not  only  a  resurgence  of  "gimboat"  di- 
plomacy, but  a  further  isolation  of  the 
pro- American  governments  in  the  region. 
We  all  know  that  terrorism  in  Latin 
America  is  not  confined  to  El  Salvador. 
Playing  the  role  of  the  hemispheric  po- 
liceman, do  we  want  to  give  guerrilla 
forces  throughout  the  region  the  rallying 
cry  of  "Yankee  imperialism?" 

In  1794,  President  Monroe  made  the 
point  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  "setting 
forth  the  country's  interest  in  Latin 
America  did  not  alter  the  constitutional 
balance  in  regards  to  warmaking."  In 
doing  so,  he  acknowledged  that  his  bold 
new  approach  to  hemispheric  policies  did 
not  diminish  the  role  of  Congress  to  de- 
termine the  matter  of  declaring  war.  If 
these  were  not  enough,  then  Secretary  of 
State  John  Quincy  Adams  stated  that  in 
the  event  of  an  attack  by  a  colonial  Eu- 
ropean power  on  a  nation  In  Latin 
America,  the  Monroe  administration's 
position  would  be  that  "the  power  to  de- 
termine our  resistance  is  in  Congress." 
If  there  are  those  in  the  new  administra- 
tion who  would  use  the  argument  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  gives  the  President 
the  right  to  take  unilateral  actions  in  the 
matter  of  El  Salvador,  I  would  counsel 
them  to  study  closely  the  spirit  of  the 


doctrine  and  the  history  of  Its  applica- 
tion. ^^ 

Unilateral  intervention  by  the  United 
States  IS  not  an  expression  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  Theo- 
States  is  not  an  expression  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  That  corollary  instituted  US 
gunboat  diplomacy  in  Latin  America,  i 
perceive  President  Reagan  as  possibly 
instituting  his  own  corollary  to  the 
corollary.  He  adds  his  own  showboat 
dip  omacy  to  Teddy  Roosevelt's  gunboat 
diplomacy. 

I  find  it  disingenuous  in  the  extreme 
for  the  adminlstraUon,  having  created 
a  media  hyp  over  the  crisis  in  El  Sal- 
vador, now  to  try  to  urge  the  press  to 
downplay  events  in  El  Salvador.  The 
administration  wants,  at  its  own  whim 
and  caprice,  the  right  to  raise  or  lower 
showboat  diplomacy  in  El  Salvador. 

The  administration's  stratetT  of  al- 
ternately infiaming  and  defusing  the 
media  perhaps,  as  much  as  anything 
else,  causes  one  to  question  the  motives 
of  the  administration  in  the  formulation 
of  its  gimboat-showboat  diplomacy  in  El 
Salvador. 

If  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte — one  of  the 
few  political  leaders  with  a  legitimate 
claim  to  broad  support  among  the  peo- 
ple— is  to  survive  politically,  he  must  not 
be  made  the  very  caricature  of  an  Amer- 
ican puppet.  It  is  just  because  Duarte 
emerged  the  victor  in  one  of  the  few 
fairly  honest  elections  held  in  El  Sal- 
vador that  the  democratically  elected 
heads  of  state  in  Costa  Rica  and  Vene- 
zuela offer  him  support.  All  of  Central 
America  is  certainly  watchiing  to  see  how 
President  Duarte  responds  to  the  an- 
nounced Reagan  Initiatives. 

Expanded  U.S.  involvement  in  El  Sal- 
vador is  indeed  a  delicate  matter.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  United  States  should  pro- 
ceed cautiously  in  this  matter  and  do  so 
only  after  a  collective  decision  has  been 
reached.  The  Congress  need  not  be 
viewed  as  an  impediment  to  the  efficient 
pursuit  of  our  foreign  policy  objectives  in 
El  Salvador,  but  rather  as  a  partner  in 
the  formation  of  foreign  policy.  This 
leads  me  to  my  final  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  an  addi- 
tional disturbing  aspect  concerning  El 
Salvador  is  the  conscious  White  House 
decision  not  to  consult  fully  with  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  this  matter  as 
required  by  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
and  the  Arms  Control  Act. 

The  consultation  provision  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  calls  for  the  Presi- 
dent "in  every  po.<;sible  instance"  to  "con- 
sult with  the  Congress  before  introduc- 
ing U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  situations 
wfliere  imminent  involvement  in  hostili- 
ties is  clearly  indicated  bv  the  cir- 
cumstances •  •  *."  While  it  might  be 
argued  that  the  frequent  State  Depart- 
i^ent  briefings  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  staff  constitute  "consulta- 
tions." the  reporting  provisions  of  the 
resolution  are  specific  with  respect  to 
the  form  and  timing  of  congressional 
consultations. 

Section  8(c)  defines  the  congression- 
al intent  with  respect  to  the  term  "in- 
troduction of  US.  Armed  Forces."  The 
definition  is  purposely  broad  and  In- 
tended to  Include  a  spectrum  of  situa- 
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tions.  I  speak  with  some  authority  on 
this  matter  as  I  was  the  author  of  this 
specific  provision.  It  reads: 

For  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolution,  the 
term  "Introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces"  Includes  the  assignment  of  mem- 
bers of  such  armed  forces  to  command,  co- 
ordinate, participate  In  the  movement  of, 
or  accompany  the  regular  or  Irregular  mil- 
itary forces  of  any  foreign  country  or  gov- 
ernment when  such  military  forces  are  en- 
gaged, or  there  exists  an  imminent  threat 
that  such  forces  will  become  engaged.  In 
hostilities. 

The  administration  has  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  hostilities  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  has  sought  to  respond  force- 
fully. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  reality  as  we 
listen  to  the  administration's  lawyers 
explain  why  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  El 
Salvador.  These  lawyers  suggest  that 
our  Armed  Forces  are  being  introduced 
as  "training  teams"  and  that  they  will 
be  "garrisoned."  Let  us  not  split  hairs 
over  the  sematical  difference  between 
"training"  and  "advising."  And  let  us 
not  delude  ourselves  that  our  soldiers 
will  be  safe  in  a  "garrison"  in  a  coun- 
try which  Is  at  war  with  itself. 

Are  our  Armed  Forces  advisers?  Is 
there  a  very  real  prospect  that  our  pres- 
ent commitment  could  grow  into  a 
deeper  military  Involvement  in  El  Sal- 
vador? 

Can  any  of  my  colleagues  honestly 
answer  any  of  these  questions  in  the 
negative?  Can  this  proud  institution 
ignore  the  realities  and  be  snookered 
by  the  hair-splitting  interpretations  of 
the  executive  branch?  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  Senators  be- 
lieve we  should  be  involved  militarily  in 
El  Salvador.  It  is  a  question  of  fulfill- 
ing our  constitutional  responsibilities 
to  participate  in  that  decision. 

As  one  of  the  three  authors — Javits, 
Stennis,  and  Eacleton — of  the  original 
Senate  War  Powers  Act,  I  can  testify  as 
to  the  intent  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  provisions  which  are  at  issue 
here.  These  provisions  defining  "immi- 
nent hostilities"  and  "advisers"  were  re- 
tained in  the  final  bill,  though  other  pro- 
visions were  dropped,  much  to  my  dis- 
pleasure. I  testified  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  1971  on  the 
meaning  of  these  words.  There  was  never 
any  doubt  in  my  mind  or  that  of  Senator 
Javits — who  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee— as  to  what  our  intent  was.  We 
described  "imminent  hostilities"  as  hos- 
tilities which  were  "reasonably  possible." 

It  was  very  clear  to  Senator  Stennis 
when  he  stated: 

U.S.  military  personnel  should  not  engage 
in  combat,  or  serve  in  significant  numbers 
as  advisers  to  foreign  armies  engaged  In 
combat,  prior  to  congressional  approval. 
(Congressional  Record  of  May  11,  1971.) 

It  was  clear  that  an  adviser  was  an 
adviser  if  he  were  sent  into  a  combat 
zone  to  advise,  coordinate,  or  participate 
with  troops  engaged  in  or  about  to  en- 
gage in  combat.  To  turn  around  in  1981 
and  label  these  men  as  "trainers"  is  to 
utilize  clever  semantics  so  as  to  subvert 
the  meaning  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  a  footnote  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  main  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[See  exhibit  I.] 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  not  have  to  anticipate  every 
clever  interpretation  of  the  laws  we 
write.  We  must  assume  that  our  intent 
will  be  carried  out  in  good  faith  by  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  officials.  I  ask 
my  colleagues,  is  there  a  reasonable  pos- 
sibility of  hostilities  in  El  Salvador  at 
this  time?  Of  course,  there  is. 

Now  is  the  time  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  our  action.  Now  is  the  time  for 
Congress  to  play  Its  constitutional  role 
in  determining  whether  our  Nation  will 
make  a  commitment  which  might  lead  to 
war.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  safeguards 
built  Into  our  constitutional  system  to 
begin  to  work — ^not  after  the  flag  Is  com- 
mitted. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  the 
Salvadoran  junta,  a  coalition  of  military 
and  Christian  Democratic  leaders  put 
together  with  a  hope  and  a  prayer, 
should  split  apart,  with  the  Christian 
Democrats  and  Duarte  finally  succumb- 
ing to  rightists  in  the  military.  What  does 
the  United  States  do  then?  We  will  al- 
ready have  made  a  substantial  Invest- 
ment of  money  and  prestige  and  man- 
power in  El  Salvador.  We  will  have  al- 
ready made  this  small  country  a  test  case 
for  American  willpower  and  determina- 
tion. Once  the  flag  is  committed,  would 
our  own  public  want  to  see  us  "turn  tall 
and  run" — to  use  an  old  Vietnam  expres- 
sion. Or,  more  likely,  would  we  then  feel 
obliged,  in  the  words  of  Walter  LipE«nan. 
"to  make  the  big  mistake  public  opinion 
insists  upon"  and  engage  American  forces 
in  a  foreign  civil  war? 

I  can  only  hazard  a  speculation  as  to 
why  President  Reagan  is  reluctant  to 
live  up  to  the  war  powers  resolution  and 
the  Arms  Control  Act.  I  can  think  of  two 
possible  motives :  First,  he  does  not  want 
to  state  for  the  record  the  present  nature 
of  our  involvement  in  El  Salvador  and  its 
high  risk  of  expansion;  and  second,  he 
does  not  want  to  trigger  the  substantive 
requirements  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion, for  example:  section  4(a)  and  the 
following  sections. 

If  the  White  House  finds  fault  with  my 
arguments  on  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  war  powers  resolution,  I  would 
direct  its  attention  to  section  21(c)  of 
the  Arms  Control  Act. 

As  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  Foreign 
Assistance  Authorization  Act,  Congress 
expanded  the  provisions  of  section  21(c) 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  defense  services  in- 
volving training  and  advLslng  that  might 
engage  U.S.  persoimel  in  combat  situa- 
tions. 

As  a  complement  to  the  war  powers 
resolution,  section  21(c)  concentrates  on 
the  personal  risks  to  civilian  and  military 
personnel  in  affected  areas.  Unlike  the 
war  powers  resolution,  section  21(c)  Is 
triggered  not  just  when  personnel  are 
introduced  Into  a  country  where  hostil- 
ities have  broken  out. 

Section  21(c)  reads  in  part: 

(c)  ( 1 )  Personnel  performing  defense  serv- 
ices sold  under  this  Act  m&y  not  perform  any 


duties  of  a  combat«nt  nature,  including  any 
duties  related  to  training  and  advising  that 
may  engage  United  States  personnel  in  com- 
bat activities,  outside  the  United  States  In 
connection  with  the  performance  of  those 
dexense  services. 

The  statute  further  requires  that — 
within  48  hours  after  the  outbreak  of  sig- 
nificant hostilities  Involving  a  country  In 
which  the  United  States  personnel  are  per- 
forming defense  services  .  .  .  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  a  report.  In 
writing,  .  .  . 

The  Reagan  administration  has  pur- 
posely downplayed  the  significance  ot  the 
number  of  advisers  it  intends  to  supply 
El  Salvador  and  the  missicms  they  will 
perform.  In  recent  newscasts,  commen- 
tators have  described  s<Mne  of  the  ad- 
visers as  being  "Green  Berets."  While 
some  will  argue  that  this  is  not  techni- 
cally true,  what  does  appear  as  fact  Is 
that  there  are  advisers  being  dispatched 
that  are  skilled  in  the  same  counterin- 
surgency  techniques  employed  by  the 
Green  Berets  in  Vietnam.  Call  them  what 
you  will,  these  guys  are  not  helicopter 
mechanics  and,  in  an  ever-changing  en- 
vironment, their  role  in  El  Salvador  may 
be  dramatically  altered. 

Now  that  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the 
ever-changing  conditions  in  El  Salvador, 
I  would  like  to  raise  another  issue — that 
of  the  American  forces  assigned  to  the 
OAS  peacekeeping  force  on  the  Hon- 
duras/El Salvador  border.  While  I  ap- 
preciate that  they  are  in  place  for  quite 
different  reasons — namely  as  a  result  of 
the  1969  border  skirmishes  between  the 
two  countries — I  am  concerned  about 
their  possible  Involvement  in  hostilities. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  we  have  a 
force  of  stHne  nine  military  men  and  two 
U.S.  helicopters  actively  patrolling  what 
amounts  to  a  border  demilitarized  zone. 
Does  not  logic  dictate  that  the  spread- 
ing vicrfence  in  El  Salvador  places  these 
troops  (HI  the  threshold  of  involvement? 
Would  not  the  administration  find  itself 
in  a  difficult  situation  should  we  lose  an 
American  hrficopter  to  hostile  fire? 

I  find  it  ironic  that  in  his  opening  re- 
marks before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  confirmation  hearings. 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  called 
for  an  "effective  partnership"  to  be  re- 
stored between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. By  "partnership"  he  stated: 

I  do  not  mean  occaslcMial  retroapecUve  re- 
porting. I  mean  active  consultation,  exchange 
of  Ideas  and  proposals  In  a  timely  manner. 
In  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect,  trust, 
and  confidence,  recognizing  the  special  role 
of  the  Senate  Itself. 

I  find  it  ironic  that  being  so  asstired, 
I  stand  here  today  calling  for  consulta- 
tion and  reporting  in  full  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  and  the  Arms  Control  Act. 

At  a  later  point  in  the  confirmation 
hearings,  in  response  to  a  question  put 
to  him  bv  Senator  Percy,  Secretary 
Haig  stated  his  desire — 

To  assure  this  committee  that  I  Intend  to 
live  by  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  spirit 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  and  I  see  no 
difficulty  In  doing  so. 

Given  this.  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  why  the 
administratimi    Is   reluctant  to  openly 
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consult  with  and  report  to  the  Congress 
on  this  matter. 

If  it  be  truly  the  intent  of  the  Reagan 
administration  to  work  closely  with  Con- 
gress in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  then  I 
suggest,  in  closing,  that  President  Reagan 
carefuly  review  the  wisdom  of  his  actions. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  indeed,  if ,  in  his 
haste  to  make  a  "tough  guy"  image  for 
himself  and  his  administration  by  his 
handling  of  the  El  Salvador  "crisis." 
President  Reagan  were  to  rekindle  the 
feud  over  congressional  and  executive 
foreign  policy  responsibilities. 

To  some,  my  concern  over  the  failure 
of  this  administration  to  comply  fully 
with  the  requirements  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  may  seem  like  a  lawyer's 
quibble.  It  is  not.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  The  War  Powers  Resolution 
was  intended  to  give  Congress  an  effec- 
tive role  in  matters  that  involve  commit- 
ment of  U.S.  forces  to  combat.  Only  with 
full  reporting  and  full  consultation  can 
Congress  act  as  a  check  against  for^gn 
policy  adventurism  which,  whatever 
other  objectives  it  may  serve,  is  not  in 
our  best  national  interest.  If  fuU  report- 
ing does  not  take  place  in  the  early  stages 
of  a  commitment,  but  waits  until  the 
situatlOTi  ripens  into  a  fait  accompli, 
then  Congress  will  have  been  denied  its 
intended  voice  in  the  most  momentous  of 
all  national  decisions. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

PooTwoT*:  My  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  what  Is 
now  Section  8(c)  is  to\mi  at  pp.  198-199  of 
War  Powers  LegUlation:  Hearings  Before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  United 
States  Senate:  on  S.  731.  SJ.  Res.  18  and 
SJ.  Res.  59. 

EAOLrrojf:  Should  hostilities  be  defined? 
Shotild  the  continuance  of  a  secret  air  war 
or  the  deployment  of  US  troops  to  world 
hot  spots  or  the  assignment  of  U.S.  advisers 
to  foreign  combat  troops  In  the  field  require 
affirmative  congressional  authorisation?  I 
personally  believe  so. 

And  by  defining  hoetUltles  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  59.  unlike  S.  731  specifies  the 
areas  In  which  affirmative  congressional  ac- 
tion Is  necessary.  Obvloxisly  hostilities  In- 
clude land,  air.  or  naval  actions  taken  by  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  against 
other  armed  forces  or  the  civilian  population 
of  any  other  nation.  But  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 69  Is  more  specific.  It  Includes  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  forces  outside  the  United 
States  under  circumstances  where  an  Im- 
minent Involvement  In  combat  activities  is 
a  reasonable  possibility.  It  also  includes  the 
assignment  of  US.  soldiers  to  "accompany, 
command,  coordinate,  or  participate  In  the 
movement  of  regular  or  Irregular  armed 
forces  of  any  foreign  country  when  such 
foreign  armed  forces  are  engaged  In  any 
form  of  combat  activity." 

There  Is  well-founded  precedent  for  such 
limitations.  In  the  absence  of  limiting  con- 
gressloial  legislation.  Presidential  power  to 
move  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
International  waters  and  to  station  them  on 
territory  of  our  allies  has  generally  been  ac- 
cepted, except  where  such  action  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  lead  to  hostilities. 
Only  once  has  this  principle  fiagrantly  been 
abused.  In  1846.  after  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  President  James  Polk  ordered  Amer- 
ican troops  to  enter  the  disputed  territory 
between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Orande  River. 
Hostilities  Immediately  broke  out  and  Con- 
gress thereafter  declared  war  against  Mexico. 
However,  some  18  months  later  the  House  of 


Representatives  concluded  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  unconstitutionally  begun  the  war 
and,  In  effect,  Polk  was  Justly  censured. 

Presidential  power  to  move  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  Is  not,  and 
should  not,  be  viewed  as  extending  to  place 
American  men  in  situations  where  combat 
Is  almost  Inevitable. 

And,  as  Vietnam  has  illustrated,  limited 
deployments  of  U.S.  military  advisers  to 
countries  where  combat  activities  are  in 
progress  or  could  be  expected  to  commence 
shortly  have  become  Increasingly  more  dan- 
gerous In  an  era  when  brush -fire  wars  and 
guerrUla  warfare  are  becoming  even  more 
common. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  59  specifically  re- 
quires that  both  Houses  of  Congress  concur 
In  any  Presidential  decision  to  deploy  U.S. 
troops  or  advisers  to  trouble  spots  or  combat 
areas  where  involvement  in  hostilities  Is  a 
reasonable  possibility. 

I  would  call  to  the  committee's  attention 
the  chart,  which  indicates  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  President  could  act  without 
specifically  authorizing  congressional  action. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  for  giving 
us  his  views  on  the  issue  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  EH  Salvador,  particularly  as  it 
raises  questions  about  the  war  powers 
resolution. 

The  Senator's  views  in  this  regard  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  because  of  the 
major  role  he  played  in  fashioning  the 
war  powers  legislation. 

For  my  own  part,  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  message  he  has  delivered  today 
is  both  appropriate  and  essential. 

We  must  understand  that  when  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  are  sent  into  a 
situation  like  El  Salvador,  consultation 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  should  be  the  name  of  the 
game.  So  far,  there  has  been  precious 
little  of  it.  Rather,  we  on  Capitol  Hill 
have  simply  been  informed  of  decisions 
already  taken  by  the  President  and  his 
executive  branch  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  hope  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  will  be  able 
to  work  together  on  the  issue  of  El  Sal- 
vador. We  all  share  the  same  goal  and 
objective.  But  to  get  there,  we  need  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  between  the 
HiU  and  the  White  House. 

This  is  the  message  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  delivered  to- 
day and,  again.  I  commend  him  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  Senator  from  California 
is  recognized. 


NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION  THREAT- 
ENSU.S.  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
INTERESTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  number  of  very  serious  concerns  re- 
garding the  dangers  of  nuclear  proUfer- 
ation  in  several  kev  nations  of  the  Middle 
East  and  South  Asia,  including  Iraq  and 
Pakistan.  We  should  all  be  deeply 
troubled  bv  the  prospect  of  unstable,  and 
in  some  cases  extremely  radical  regimes 
in  this  region  producing  or  coming  into 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Our  Nation's  leadership  in  combating 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
should  be  a  central  component  of  our  na- 
tional security  program.  We  have  a  vital 


interest,  p€u1;lcularly  In  the  Middle  East 
and  South  Asia,  In  averting  regional  nu- 
clear aims  races  wliich  could  endanger 
our  alhes  or  could  lead  to  a  nuclear  ex- 
change and  draw  the  superpowers  into  a 
direct  military  confrontation.  We  eXso 
have  a  critical  national  interest  in  limit- 
ing the  possibility  that  subnational  ter- 
rorist organizations — such  as  the  PLO — 
or  nations  which  routinely  employ 
terrorism  to  pursue  their  aims,  such  as 
Iraq  and  Libya,  might  come  into  the 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  have  recently  received  information 
regarding  several  new  nuclear  develop- 
ments in  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia 
which  trouble  me  deeply. 

I  have  also  questioned  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State-designate  James  Malone, 
who  cited  in  an  open  session  of  the  PV)r- 
elgn  Relations  Committee  yesterday, 
Iraq's  highly  sensitive  "reprocessing  fa- 
cility." I  have  checked  carefully  to  make 
certain  that  none  of  the  facts  which  I 
am  disclosing  today  would  jeopardize 
U.S.  intelligence  sources  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  share  my  personal  assessments 
based  on  information  I  have  received 
from  within  the  executive  branch  and 
from  various  published  reports.  This  in- 
formation has  been  verified  to  my  satis- 
faction. 

First,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Paki- 
stanis— through  continued  purchases  of 
sensitive  hardware  and  dual-use  tech- 
nology in  Europe — have  achieved  swift 
progress  toward  making  their  new  small- 
scale  reprocessing  plant  operational,  and 
have  continued  development  of  larger 
reprocessing  and  enrichment  plants 
which  could  also  be  used  in  weapons 
production.  Second,  the  Iraqi  nuclear 
program  is  continuing  its  determined 
drive  toward  attainment  of  the  capabil- 
ity to  produce  nuclear  weapons  through 
the  use  of  sensitive  French  and  Italian 
technology,  highly  enriched  uranium 
fuel  from  France,  and  more  than  100 
technicians  from  each  of  these  nations. 
And  third,  Indian  oCQcials  are  now  pub- 
licly threatening  that  they  may  soon 
begin  unauthorized  reprocessing  of 
United  States  source  nuclear  fuel  to 
extract  plutonium. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  is  appar- 
ently pressing  ahead  to  a  point  where 
it  will  most  likely  have  the  capability  and 
the  materials  for  fabricating  a  number 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  end  of  1982. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Pakistani  efforts  to 
divert  commercial  nuclear  technology  for 
military  purposes  continues  to  benefit 
from  imports  of  dual-use  technology 
from  West  European  countries  and  from 
extremely  sensitive  technology  gained 
over  the  past  several  years  from  West 
Europe,  both  through  commercial  pur- 
chases and  clandestine  diversion. 

My  information  also  establishes  that 
Iraq,  though  at  the  present  time  party 
to  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  TYeaty, 
is  embarked  on  a  full-scale  program 
which  appears  designed  to  develop  the 
capabiUty  to  extract  plutonium  suitable 
for  weapons  purposes. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  actual  bomb 
design  has  been  done  in  Iraq.  But  Iraq  Is 
demonstrating  graphically  the  danger 
that  radical  oil  powers  will  use  the  "oil 
weapon"  to  blackmail  other  nations  into 
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Imprudent    sales   of    sensitive    nuclear 
technology  and  cooperation  In  its  use. 

Administration  officials  have  confirmed 
reports  received  by  me  Indicating  that 
Iraq  has  used  its  position  as  a  major 
oil  exporter  to  attain  large  stockpiles 
of  uranium  from  Portugal,  a  new  agree- 
ment with  Brazil  to  exchange  nuclear 
technology,  agreements  with  France  to 
provide  extensive  technical  assistance  in 
key  aspects  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
along  with  sales  of  French  research  reac- 
tors and  weapons-grade  nuclear  fuel,  and 
sales  by  Italy  of  three  sensitive  "hot  cells" 
suitable  for  practice  of  plutonium  extrac- 
tion techniques,  and  other  fuel  cycle  pro- 
cedures. Both  France  and  Italy  are  pro- 
viding nuclear  trahilng  to  large  numbers 
of  Iraqi  scientists  In  Europe,  and  both 
nations  today  have  teams  of  several  him- 
dred  skilled  technicians  at  work  in  highly 
sensitive  nuclear  research  projects  In 
Iraq. 

This  massive  Iraqi  nuclear  devel(M)- 
ment  program  is  underway  despite  the 
fact  that  Iraq  ha*  no  parallel  program 
for  developing  commercial  nuclear  power. 
I  am  sensitive  to  the  legitimate  hopes  of 
nations  seeking  to  expand  rapidly  their 
industrial  base  through  the  use  of  nu- 
clear energy  production  facihtles.  But  It 
is  alosurd  to  suggest  that  the  programs 
of  Pakistan  and  Iraq — which  are  so 
clearly  dedicated  to  developing  the  most 
sensitive  fuel  cycle  facihtles  and  which 
have  no  significant  power  production 
programs — deserve  such  legitimacy.  In 
fact,  I  have  been  informed  by  more  than 
one  authoritative  executive  branch  offi- 
cial, that  in  the  absence  of  any  associated 
power  program,  a  weapons  capabihty  is 
clearly  the  option  the  Iraqi's  are  pursu- 
ing. According  to  the  authoritative  as- 
sessments, the  Iraqis  are  embarked  on  "a 
Manhattan  Project-type  approach" — 
they  are  pursuing  all  avenues  which  could 
provide  them  with  a  capablUty  to  pro- 
duce nuclear  explosives. 

While  Imports  of  highly  enriched  ura- 
nium from  France  will  give  Iraq  at  least 
the  theoretical  possibUity  of  fabricating 
a  single  nuclear  weapon  this  year,  it  wiU 
likely  be  several  years  before  Iraq  attains 
the  capability  to  produce  materials  suit- 
able for  production  of  more  nuclear 
weapons.  But  it  is  clear  that  its  program 
is  at  a  critical  stage.  Concerted  efforts 
by  suppliers  can  succeed  in  preventing 
the  development  by  Iraq  of  a  significant 
weapons  capablUty  for  a  good  number  of 
years. 

The  Irawjl  program  apparently  is  at  a 
juncture  similar  to  the  one  passed 
through  by  Pakistan  some  5  years  ago. 
It  will  be  several  years  before  Iraq 
might  attain  a  capabUlty  to  produce  a 
large  number  of  nuclear  weapons.  But 
that  time  may  be  shortened  by  its  Man- 
hattan Project-type  approach,  under 
which  Iraq  is  acquiring  designs  and  is 
stockpiUng  the  uranium  and  other  com- 
mercially available  resources  to  pursue 
the  most  sensitive  nuclear  fuel  cycle  ac- 
tivities. My  concern  over  the  nuclear  pro- 
gram of  Iraq  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  Iraq  is  governed  by  a  radical,  mili- 
tarily aggressive  regime  which  routinely 
employs  terrorism  to  advance  its  aims 
and  which  is  an  implacable  foe  of  U.S. 
allies  in  the  Middle  East. 


I  believe  that  the  threat  of  a  destabi- 
lizing regional  nuclear  arms  race  posed 
by  the  Iraqi  and  Pakistani  programs  en- 
dangers U.S.  security  interests  and  makes 
it  essential  for  the  United  States  to  act. 
We  should  press  France  and  Italy  to  stem 
the  Iraqs'  methodical  drive  toward  the 
attainment  of  a  nuclear  weapons  capa- 
bUlty, and  to  place  more  effective  limits 
on  the  supply  of  sensitive  nuclear  tech- 
nology and  hardware  to  Iraq.  We  should 
also  seek  greater  European  cooperation 
in  attempting  to  bring  all  Pakistani  nu- 
clear facilities  imder  International  safe- 
guards and  to  terminate  the  supply  of  all 
nuclear- related  technology  from  Europe 
to  Pakistan  unless  and  imtil  its  program 
is  subject  to  regular  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  inspec- 
tions. 

It  is  important  to  note  in  this  respect 
that  apparently  the  government  of  Paki- 
stan remains  obligated  under  the  terms 
of  a  1975  "facility  attachment  agree- 
ment" to  accept  IAEA  inspectton  of  any 
and  all  "solvent  extraction  reprocessing 
plants"  in  Pakistan. 

We  should  work  with  the  many  gov- 
ernments In  Europe  who  have  helped  to 
make  possible  the  rapid  development  of 
the  Pakistani  nuclear  program— includ- 
ing France,  West  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land— to  gain  Pakistan's  adherence  to 
this  inspection  obligation  which  could 
prevent  the  Pakistanis  from  diverting 
plutonium  for  use  in  nuclear  explosives. 


We  must  also  continue  to  pursue  force- 
fully our  national  interest  in  slowing  the 
rate  of  proUferation  elsewhere  around 
the  globe  and  In  achieving  the  broadest 
possible  international  acceptance  of 
"full-scope  safeguards" — inspection  of 
all  nonweapons  states'  nuclear  facihtles 
by  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA). 

The  key  to  each  of  these  efforts  re- 
mains the  full  cooperation  of  our  friends 
in  Europe  who  are  capable  of  providing 
advanced,  weapons-usable  technology 
and  hardware  to  the  nuclear  programs  of 
developing  nations.  I  am  sensitive  to 
European  concerns  about  these  issues. 
We  also  have  many  mutual  security  Is- 
sues in  addition  to  nonproUferatlon 
which  we  must  pursue  together  In  a  co- 
operative spirit.  But  I  beUeve  we  must  not 
be  reluctant  to  press  our  alhes  vigorously 
when  our  mutual  security  interests  are 
threatened  by  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
proliferation. 

Two  important  examples  of  how  XJS. 
diplomatic  initiatives  on  nonprolifera- 
tion have  advanced  our  security  interests 
can  be  found  in  the  1975  US.  opposition 
to  the  proposed  nuclear  sales  between 
West  Germany  and  Brazil,  and  France 
and  Pakistan.  United  States  pressure  in 
these  cases — which  initially  met  with 
vigorous  European  protests — eventually 
resulted  in  the  modification  of  the  West 
German  sale  to  include  more  safeguards, 
and  the  cancellation  of  the  imprudent 
French  contract.  These  were  real  gains 
for  our  nonproliferation  efforts. 

The  United  States  is  not  without  im- 
portant leverage  in  pursuing  nonpro- 
liferation issues  with  European  exporters 
of  sensitive  technology,  who  still  rely 
on   the   United   States   for  significant 


amounts  of  nuclear  fuel  and  hardware. 
Section  129  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  landmark  1978  Nuclear 
NonproUferatlon  Act,  prohibits  VS.  nu- 
clear trade  to  nations  found  to  have: 
Assisted,  encouraged,  or  induced  any 
non-nuclear  weapons  state  to  engage  tn  ac- 
tivities Involving  source  or  special  nuclear 
material  and  having  direct  significance  for 
the  manufacture  or  acquisition  of  nuclear 
explosive  devices,  and  has  failed  to  take  steps 
which,  in  the  President's  Judgment,  repre- 
sent sufficient  progress  toward  terminating 
such  assistance,  encouragement,  or  induce- 
ment: .  .  . 

I  beUeve  our  national  security  interests 
require  us  to  make  clear  to  our  nuclear 
trading  partners  In  Europe  that  certain 
types  of  trade  undertaken  by  them  with 
Iraq  or  Pakistan  could  require  us  to  In- 
voke this  Important  statute  and  to  place 
a  moratorium  on  exports  of  enriched 
uranium  fuel  and  nuclear  hardware  to 
any  European  suppliers  of  the  Iraqi  and 
Pakistani  programs.  Such  a  trade  mora- 
torium would  significantly  reduce  the 
nuclear  fuel  supply  of  these  suppUer 
naticms. 

We  must  work  closely  in  the  months 
ahead  with  nuclear  suppUer  nations  to 
devise  a  cooperative  approach  to  the 
dangers  posed  by  nuclear  proliferation 
in  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia.  But 
aa  the  basis  of  the  Information  I  have 
received  in  recent  weeks,  there  is  a 
str(Mig  argiiment  to  be  made  that  the 
highly  sensitive  French  and  Italian  as- 
sistance to  Iraq's  nuclear  program — a 
program  whose  objective  is  believed  by 
several  key  UJ5.  analysts  to  be  the  pro- 
ducti(Hi  of  nuclear  weapons — would 
obUge  the  United  States  to  terminate 
nuclear  trade  with  these  nations  until 
they  take  steps  to  curb  their  assistance 
to  Iraq.  And  there  is  stiU  reason  to  ques- 
tion whether  past  European  suppUers 
of  the  Pakistani  program— especially 
Switzerland — have  done  aU  they  can  to 
terminate  the  flow  of  sensitive  dual-use 
technology. 

I  believe  we  must  also  seek  to  achieve 
an  amicable  termination  of  nuclear 
trade  with  India  through  a  bilateral 
agreetnent  which  staunchly  protects  our 
rights  and  our  interests  in  maintaining 
safeguards  on  our  fuel  as  weU  as  pre- 
venting Its  reprocessing.  Our  efforts  to 
promote  stabiUty  in  these  volatile  re- 
gions makes  such  moves  necessary.  We 
must  not  be  timid  in  pursuing  these  vital 
security  objectives. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  recently  com- 
municated my  serious  concerns  regard- 
ing these  issues  to  administration  of- 
ficials, including  Secretary  Halg.  I  have 
also  expressed  my  concerns  to  key  con- 
gressional leaders  on  nonproliferation 
issues — Including  Senators  Glekh,  Pkll 
and  Pebct  and  Representative  Bimcham. 
I  beUeve  the  potential  damage  to 
United  States  and  Western  security  in- 
terests posed  by  the  threat  of  a  de- 
stabilizing nuclear  arms  race  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  or  nuclear  terrorism  is  of  such 
magnitude  that  prompt  action  by  our 
Government  is  called  for.  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  Initiate  investigations  In- 
to the  status  of  the  Pakistani  and  Iraqi 
nuclear  programs  and  the  nature  of  West 
European  assistance  to  these  programs. 
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I  believe  these  inquiries  should  examine 
persistent  efforts  by  Libya  to  secure 
uranium  and  sensitive  nuclear  tech- 
nology for  weapons  purposes  and  the 
latest  developments  in  the  Indian  nu- 
clear program,  as  well. 

I  urge  the  Reagan  administration  to 
undertake  diplomatic  Initiatives  designed 
to  combat  the  prohferation  of  sensitive 
nuclear  technology  wliich  threatens  our 
Interests  and  which  promises  to  increase 
instability  in  the  already  volatile  regions 
of  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia,  and 
elsewhere  around  the  world. 

Our  efforts  to  slow  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  additional  countries  are 
clearly  only  time-buying  measures.  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  difQcult  to  prevent 
determined  nations  from  attaining  nu- 
clear weapons  over  the  long  haul.  It  thus 
becomes  essential  for  us  to  deal  with  the 
root  causes  of  nuclear  proliferation  be- 
fore we  face  a  world  with  literally  dozens 
of  nuclear  armed  states — which  would 
be  a  world  living  each  day  on  the  brink 
of  cataclysmic  nuclear  exchanges. 

We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  deal 
with  regional  sources  of  insecurity  which 
drive  nations  toward  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons option  and  thereby  begin  to  build 
nuclear  weapons-free  zones,  as  a  step 
toward  a  nuclear-free  world. 

As  a  superpower,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  United  States  to  forge  ahead 
without  delay  to  negotiate  and  ratify 
equitable  and  verifiable  arms  control 
agreements  which  reduce  our  own 
bloated  nuclear  arsenal. 

We  need  to  think  anew  about  how  we 
can  move  toward  the  goal  of  stopping 
nuclear  proliferation  and  beginning  to 
liquidate  the  enormous  arsenals  the 
superpowers  have  accumulated. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  some  experts 
who  think  there  is  no  solution  to  this 
problem,  that  nuclear  war  is  inevitable, 
and  that  the  only  question  is  whether 
this  war  will  be  regional  or  global. 

The  mind  of  man  faces  an  unprece- 
dented challenge  in  the  task  of  devising 
a  remedy  for  the  dangers  posed  by  nu- 
clear proliferation.  There  are  those  who 
have  concluded  that  this  task  is  beyond 
our  capacity.  Our  Nation — and  indeed, 
the  entire  human  race — feice  no  danger 
that  matches  this  one  in  magnitude. 

Mr.  President,  soon  after  destructi<xi 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  by  nuclear 
weapons,  when  I  was  a  young  man  in  my 
early  thirties,  I  read  a  book  and  an  ar- 
ticle which  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  me.  Then  we  were  the  only  nation 
possessing  nuclear  weapons.  Surpris- 
ingly soon,  the  Soviet  Union  developed 
nuclear  weapons. 

Now.  four  or  Ave  more  nations  have 
joined  the  club  since  that  time.  In  5 
years,  there  could  be  a  half-dozen  more. 
In  10  or  15  years,  there  could  be  yet 
another  dozen. 

Time  is  slipping  by.  Effective  counter- 
action to  date  has  been  insignificant. 
The  dangers  motmt. 

I  wish  to  read  briefly  from  the  book 
about  the  post-Hiroshima  world  which 
I  read  first  in  late  1945.  It  is  by  H  G 
Wells,  the  historian,  and  is  entitled 
"Mind  at  the  End  of  Its  Tether  "  The 
first  paragraphs  read : 

The  writer  finds  every  considerable  reason 
for  believing  that,  within  a  period  to  be  eaU- 


mated  by  weeks  and  months  rather  than  by 
aeons,  there  has  been  a  fundamental  change 
In  the  conditions  under  which  life,  not  sim- 
ply human  life  but  all  self-conscious  exist- 
ence, has  been  going  on  since  its  be^nnlng. 
This  Is  a  very  startling  persuasion  to  find 
establishing  Itself  in  one's  mind,  and  he  puts 
forward  his  conclusions  In  the  certainty  that 
they  will  be  entirely  Inacceptable  to  the  ordi- 
nary rational  man. 

If  his  thinking  has  been  soimd.  then  this 
world  Is  at  the  end  of  Its  tether.  The  end  of 
everything  we  call  life  Is  close  at  hand  .  .  . 

A  little  later  in  the  same  book  he 
wrote: 

We  may  be  spinning  more  and  more  swiftly 
Into  the  vortex  of  extinction,  but  we  do  not 
apprehend  as  much. 

Still  later  came  this  passage: 

Mind  near  exhaustion  still  makes  Its  final 

futile  movement  towards  that  "way  out  or 

round  or  through  the  Impasse". 

Near  the  close  of  the  book.  H.  O.  Wells 
wrote: 

It  Is  possible  that  hard  Imaginative  think- 
ing has  not  increased  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  expansion  and  complication  of 
human  societies  and  organisations.  That  Is 
the  darkest  shadow  upon  the  hopes  of  man- 
kind. 

In  early  1946,  I  read  another  remark- 
able article,  this  one  by  Lewis  Mumford, 
the  eminent  social  historian  and  plan- 
ner. It  appeared  in  the  "Saturday  Re- 
view of  Literature"  on  March  2  of  that 
year.  I  will  read  only  the  first  few  para- 
graphs from  this  piece,  which  is  entitled, 
"Gentleman:  You  Are  Mad."  It  starts 
out  with  these  words: 

We  In  America  are  living  among  mad- 
men. Madmen  govern  our  alTalrs  In  the  name 
of  order  and  security.  The  chief  madmen 
claim  the  titles  of  general,  admiraJ.  senator, 
sdentUt.  administrator.  Secretary  of  State, 
even  President.  And  the  fatal  symptom  of 
their  madness  Is  this:  they  have  been  car- 
rying through  a  series  of  acts  which  will 
lead  eventually  to  the  destruction  of  man- 
kind, under  the  solemn  conviction  that  they 
are  normal  responsible  people,  living  sane 
lives,  and  working  for  reasonable  ends. 

Soberly,  day  after  day.  the  madmen  con- 
tinue to  go  through  the  undevla'lng  mo- 
tions of  madness:  motions  so  stereotyped, 
so  commonplace,  that  they  seem  the  normal 
motions  of  normal  men,  not  the  mass  com- 
pulsions of  people  bent  on  total  death.  With- 
out a  public  mandate  of  any  kind,  the  mad- 
men have  taken  It  upon  themselves  to  lead 
us  by  gradual  stages  to  that  final  act  of 
madness  which  will  corrupt  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  blot  out  the  nations  of  men.  pos- 
sibly put  an  end  to  all  life  on  the  planet 
itself. 

These  madmen  have  a  comet  by  the  tall, 
but  they  think  to  prove  their  sanity  hy 
treating  It  as  If  It  were  a  child's  skyrocket. 
They  play  with  It;  they  exf>erlment  with  It; 
they  dream  of  swifter  and  brighter  comets. 
Their  teachers  have  handed  them  down  no 
rules  for  controlling  comets:  so  they  taike 
only  the  usual  precautions  of  children  per- 
mitted to  set  off  firecrackers.  .  .  . 

Why  do  we  let  the  madmen  go  on  with 
their  game  without  raising  our  voices?  Why 
do  we  keep  our  glassy  calm  in  the  face  of 
this  danger?  There  Is  a  reason :  we  are  mad- 
men, too.  We  view  the  madness  or  our  lead- 
ers as  If  It  expressed  a  traditional  wisdom 
and  a  common  sense:  we  view  them  placidly, 
as  a  doped  policeman  might  view  with  a 
blank,  tolerant  leer  the  robbery  of  a  bank 
or  the  barehanded  killing  of  a  child  or  the 
setting  of  an  infernal  machine  in  a  railroad 
station.  Our  failure  to  act  Is  the  measure 
of  our  madness.  We  look  at  the  madmen 
and   pass   by. 


Tru-ly,  those  are  Infernal  machines  that 
our  elected  and  appointed  madmen  are  set- 
ting. When  the  machines  go  off,  the  cities 
will  explode,  one  alter  another,  like  a  string 
of  firecrackers,  burning  and  blasting  every 
vestige  of  life  to  a  crisp.  We  know  that  the 
madmen  are  still  making  these  machines, 
and  we  do  not  even  ask  them  for  what  rea- 
son, still  less  do  we  bring  their  work  to 
a  halt.  So  we,  too.  are  Madmen:  madmen 
living  among  madmen,  unmoved  by  the  hor- 
ror that  moves  swiftly  toward  us.  We  are 
thinking  only  of  the  next  hour,  the  next  day, 
the  next  week,  and  that  Is  further  proof 
that  we  are  mad;  for  If  we  go  on  In  this 
fashion,  tomorrow  will  be  more  heavy  with 
death  than  a  mortuary. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business. 


THE  SOVIET  BUILDUP  OP  THEATER 
NUCLEAR  ARMS  IN  EASTERN  EU- 
ROPE. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  deplore  the  continuing  Soviet 
buildup  of  theater  nuclear  weapons  In 
Eastern  Europe,  and  to  urge  that  we 
act  quickly  to  rebuild  the  West's  nuclear 
arsenal  in  Europe  to  counter  this  threat. 

The  Pentagon  has  confirmed  reports 
that  the  Soviet  Union  nearly  doubled  the 
deployment  of  SS-20  three-MIRV  mobile 
IRBM's  last  year.  Actually,  the  Soviets 
added  80  operational  SS-20"s  in  1980 
to  the  "more  than  100"  estimated  a  year 
ago.  This  includes  the  addition  of  50 
SS-20's  to  the  60  in  place  a  year  ago 
targeted  on  Western  Europe,  for  a  total 
of  110  now  aimed  at  NATO.  The  remain- 
ing 70  have  other  targets,  such  as  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  The  180  SS- 
20's  are  in  addition  to  450  older  SS-4 
MRBM's  and  SS-5  IRMB's  deployed.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
have  deployed  over  300  SS-20's  by  the 
mid-1980's. 

This  is  hardly  surprising,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  the  Soviets'  European  thea- 
ter doctrine  is  understood.  The  Soviets 
have  always  regarded  war  as  merely  an 
extension  of  politics.  Because  the  inter- 
national policy  consequences  of  losing  a 
European  war  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
Russians,  their  doctrine  calls  for  winning 
quickly  by  any  means,  including  a  mas- 
sive, nuclear  surprise  attack  against 
NATO  Europe. 

I  endorse  the  concept  of  arms  limita- 
tion talks  with  the  Russians,  in  which 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  has  expressed 
our  oflBcial  interest.  But  we  must  always 
negotiate  for  peace  from  a  position  of 
strength.  To  this  end,  I  urge  that  we 
proceed  at  a  rapid  pace  with  the  em- 
placement of  Pershing  n  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  in  NATO  Eu- 
rope. We  must  impress  upon  the  Soviets 
that  no  aggressive  action  they  might  take 
in  Europe  would  be  worth  the  conse- 
quences to  them. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  PRAIS- 
ING SECRETARY  OF  ENERGY 
JAMES  B.  EDWARDS 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President,    I 
rise  today  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 


to  the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  my 
State  of  South  Carolina,  commending 
former  South  Carolina  Gov.  James  B. 
Edwards  on  his  confirmation  as  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Energy,  and  urging  Secre- 
tary Edwards  and  the  Congress  to  sup- 
port the  rapid  development  of  the  ethyl 
alcohol  fuel  industry,  which  will  play 
an  important  role  in  our  Nation's  energy 
future. 

As  Secretary  of  Energy,  Governor  Ed- 
wards has  shown  a  firm  commitment  to 
promoting  the  free  enterprise  system 
which  has  served  our  country  so  well  in 
its  first  two  centuries.  With  a  man  of 
Governor  Edwards'  vision  and  ability 
managing  America's  energy  programs,  I 
am  confident  that  our  country  is  well  on 
its  way  to  achieving  greater  energy  sta- 
bility and  independence. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  this  resolution 
with  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CoNcuaaENT  RESOLrmoM 
A  concurrent  resolution  to  commend  for- 
mer South  Carolina  Governor  James  B.  Ed- 
wards upon  his  confirmation  as  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Energy 
and  to  memorialize  Secretary  Edwards  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
several  actions  to  ensure  rapid  development 
of  the  agriculturally-derived  ethyl  alcohol 
fuel  Industry. 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  were  pleased  to  learn  of  the  con- 
firmation of  former  South  Carolina  Gov- 
ernor James  B.  Edwards  as  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Energy;  and 

Whereas,  Secretary  Edwards  Is  one  of  a 
small  number  of  South  Carolinians  to  be 
honored  by  being  named  to  a  post  on  the 
Cabinet  of  a  United  States  President;  and 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly,  cognizant 
of  the  outstanding  public  service  which  Sec- 
retary Edwa.rdc  has  rendered  to  the  State 
and  the  Nation  In  other  high  offices  and  posi- 
tions of  Infiuence,  Is  confident  that  he  will 
continue  to  render  valuable  and  able  leader- 
ship in  his  new  position;  and 

Whereas,  recently  events  have  occurred 
which  have  made  It  evident  that  the  exorbi- 
tant costs  paid  for  supplies  of  oil  and  Its  by- 
products necessitate  the  rapid  development 
of  alternate  sources  of  fuel  supplies  for  the 
United  States  and  Indeed  for  the  entire 
world;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  becoming  more  evident  that 
the  United  States  has  agricultural  resources 
which  may  be  used  to  develop  large  supplies 
of  ethyl  alcohol  to  be  used  for  fuel  or  mixed 
with  gasoline  to  produce  gasc^ol;  and 

Wheresis.  the  South  Carolina  Governor's 
Advisory  Council  on  Alcohol  Fuels  Is  con- 
tinuously assessing  and  developing  policies 
and  plans  to  promote  the  development  of  an 
efficient  and  economical  alcohol  fuel  Indus- 
try In  our  State:  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  that  actions  which 
have  been  taken  by  the  states  require  sup- 
port at  the  federal  level  In  order  to  succeed 
In  establishing  this  essential  home  grown 
alcohol  fuel  Industry.  Now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

That  former  South  Carolina  Governor 
James  B.  Edwards  Is  commended  upon  his 
confirmation  as  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Energy. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  he  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  are  memorial- 
ized to  take  the  following  actions  either  by 


executive  order  or  legislative  recommenda- 
tion: 

1.  Make  available  Immediate  low  Interest 
loans  to  finance  alcohol  fuel  production  and 
provide  for  rapid  amortization  of  new  alco- 
hol fuel  production  plants. 

2.  Make  permanent  the  federal  excise  tax 
exemption  on  gasohol,  on  a  par  with  the 
present  four  cents  exemption. 

3.  Require  the  federal  government  to  Im- 
plement the  use  of  grain  alcohol  In  Its 
vehicles  as  soon  as  possible.  Such  use  was 
authorized  by  Congress  during  1980. 

4.  Require  the  federal  government  to 
stockpile  ethyl  alcohol  fuel  for  defense 
purposes. 

5.  Appoint  a  Presidential  Ad-Hoc  Advisory 
Committee  of  people  presently  Involved  In 
agriculturally-derived  ethyl  alcohol  fuel  de- 
velopment to  advise  the  President,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  to  Insure  the 
rapid  development  of  the  alcohol  fuel 
industry. 

6.  Direct  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  develop  markets  for  the 
high  protein  byproducts  of  alcohol  grain 
products. 

7.  Continue  and  accelerate  the  Implemen- 
tation of  Alcohol  Fuel  Development  Pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  by  making  loan  guaran- 
tees available  to  qualified  applicants  on  a 
basis  that  will  assure  the  development  of 
alcohol  fuel  production  facilities  In  all  re- 
gions of  the  Nation. 

8.  Provide  new  Incentives  for  on-farm  pro- 
duction and  use  of  alcohol  fuels  to  be  de- 
veloped as  a  major  part  of  our  Nation's  al- 
ternative and  synthetic  fuel  energy  program. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Energy 
James  B.  Edwards  and  to  members  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  State*  representing 
South  Carolina. 


SOVIETS  CONSIDER  LIQUID 
FUEL  PROM  COAL 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  Congress  has  been  asked  to  all  but 
end  Federal  support  in  speeding  develop- 
ment of  a  national  synthetic  fuels  indus- 
try, I  find  it  more  than  ironic  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  now  ready  to  embark  on 
a  program  similar  to  the  wie  we  have 
been  asked  by  the  administration  to 
abandon. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
March  15,  which  detailed  this  develop- 
ment. To  quote  Trom  the  article: 

Soviet  Interest  In  the  development  of  syn- 
thetic fuels,  which  had  not  been  evident  in 
the  past,  may  reflect  a  desire  In  the  Kremlin 
to  maintain  continued  energy  Independence 
in  the  face  of  tightening  domestic  oil  sup- 
plies. 

It  goes  without  saying,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  country,  too,  has  had  and  still 
has,  serious  problems  relative  to  energy, 
and  at  the  heart  of  these  problems  is  a 
continued  overdependence  on  imported 
oil.  Yet,  rather  than  continue  the  intense 
push  mandated  by  the  96th  Congress  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  in  the  synfuels 
arena,  we  now  are  considering  ending  the 
progress  underway,  without  regard  for 
current  or  future  consequences. 

We  are  concerned — and  rightfully  so — 
about  the  need  for  a  stronger  defense  and 
improved  national  security.  Toward  that 
end,  we  are  ready  to  pour  $184  billion  ad- 
ditional above  what  had  been  recom- 


mended Into  defense  spending  over  the 
next  5  years. 

Somehow,  the  fact  that  defense  needs 
and  energy  needs  are  very  much  Inter- 
locked has  been  overlooked. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  fact  that  has  not 
escaped  the  Soviet  Union,  and  thus  that 
country's  accelerated  effort  to  develop  a 
domestic -based  synthetic  fuels  industry. 

I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will  take 
note  of  this  development  which  is,  at  the 
least,  very  interesting,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Soviet,  Its  On.  Dscumifc,  Looks  to  Lxouxb 

Fttel  Faoic   CoAi. 

(By  Theodore  Shabad) 

The  Soviet  Union,  apparently  coneemed 
about  a  slowdown  In  the  growth  of  domestic 
oil  production,  has  announced  a  synthetic 
fuels  strategy  similar  to  one  being  advocated 
in  the  United  States. 

News  of  the  Soviet  program,  designed  ini- 
tially to  test  the  conversion  of  coal  to  oil  In 
small  pilot  plants,  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
future  of  some  American  synthetic  fuels 
projects  seenxs  uncertain,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's  plan  to  eliminate 
direct  Government  subsidies  and  let  private 
Industry  carry  a  larger  burden  of  develop- 
ment costs. 

Soviet  Interest  In  the  development  of  syn- 
thetic fuels,  which  had  not  been  evident  In 
the  past,  may  reflect  a  desire  in  the  Kremlin 
to  maintain  continued  energy  independence 
In  the  face  of  tightening  domestic  oU  sup- 
plies. 

There  has  been  speculation  In  the  West 
that  future  shortages  of  liquid  fuels  In  the 
Soviet  Union  may  at  some  point  stimulate 
expansionist  tendencies  In  the  Persian  OoU 
oU-produclng  region. 

POSSIBLT     A    LAST-lCIirDTE    DBCISXOM 

The  Soviet  decision  to  proceed  with  syn- 
thetic fuels  development  appears  to  have 
been  a  last-minute  decision,  possibly  made 
In  light  of  prospects  for  little.  If  any.  irrowth 
in  domestic  oil  production  in  the  19fl0's.  No 
synthetic  fuels  program  Is  mentioned  In  the 
guidelines  for  the  five-year  plan  for  IMl- 
85.  published  in  December  and  approved  by 
the  26th  Communist  Party  Congress  In  Feb- 
ruary with  only  minor  modiflcatlona. 

The  program  was  disclosed  Feb.  33  In  a 
keynote  speech  by  Leonid  I.  Breshnev,  the 
Soviet  leader,  at  the  party  congress.  The 
gathering  approved  the  flve-year  plan  and 
Moscow's  domestic  and  foreign  policies  for 
the  first  half  of  the  1980's. 

"Looking  ahead  over  the  long  term."  Mr. 
Brezhnev  said,  "serious  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  production  of  synthetic  liq- 
uid fuels  based  on  the  coals  of  the  Kansk- 
Achinsk  Basin." 

The  Kansk-Acblnsk  Basin,  In  southern  Si- 
beria, is  a  vast  repository  of  a  low-grade  type 
of  coal  known  as  lignite,  similar  to  huge  lig- 
nite deposits  In  the  western  United  States. 
Although  overaU  reserves  are  estimated  by 
the  Russians  at  140  bUllon  tons,  the  basin 
contributes  less  than  1  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's coal  production. 

The  UgtUte  disintegrates  while  befng 
transported:  It  tends  to  self-lgnlte  In  sxim- 
mer  and  a  hlph  moisture  content  causes  It 
to  freese  In  winter.  The  main  options  for 
large-scale  use  of  Kansk-Aehlnsk  lignite  arc 
used  at  mine-site  power  plants  or  conver- 
sion to  synthetic  fuels. 

Late  In  the  party  congress.  Prime  Minister 
Nikolai  A.  Tlkhonov,  In  discussing  the  new 
economic  development  plan,  said  the  syn- 
theUc  fuels  strategy  urged  by  Mr.  Bremhnsr 
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would  r«quln  the  oomblnad  efforta  ot  the 
8t*te  PlamUng  Committee,  the  AcAdemy  of 
Sdeneea.  the  Bt«te  Committee  for  Science 
and  Technology,  the  Ministry  of  the  Coal 
Industry  and  other  agencies. 

In  an  interview  with  Isrestla,  the  Oot- 
eroment  newspaper,  A.  A.  Krlchko,  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Mineral  Fuels,  said  that 
construction  of  the  first  pilot  plant  had 
started  during  the  party  congress  In  the  Moa- 
oow  lignite  basin,  south  of  the  Soviet  capi- 
tal. 

The  plant,  to  be  built  next  to  the  existing 
Belkovskaya  mine  near  Novomoskovsk,  Is  to 
be  completed  In  1083,  with  a  dally  capacity 
to  convert  10  tons  of  lignite  Into  3.6  tons 
of  liquid  fuel,  or  18  barrels. 

WOaX    ON    PLAMT    BSGtNS   THIS    TXA* 

Dr.  Krlchko.  whose  Institute  was  said  to 
have  developed  the  technology  to  be  tested, 
said  that  work  would  begin  later  this  year 
on  a  larger  pilot  plant  in  the  Kansk- 
Achlnsk  Basin  of  southern  Siberia. 

That  facility  is  to  have  a  dally  Ugnlte- 
proceaslng  capacity  of  75  tons,  yielding  130 
barrels  of  Uqiild  fuel.  It  is  to  be  built  south- 
west of  Achinsk,  at  the  Berezovskoye  No.  1 
strip  mine,  one  of  a  series  of  huge  open  pits 
projected  for  the  I980's  along  with  power 
plants  that  would  generate  electricity  for 
long-distance  transmission  over  extra  high 
voltage  line*. 

The  Initial  Soviet  synthetic  fuels  projects 
are  both  more  limited  In  scope  and  substan- 
tially smaller  than  the  United  States  effort 
envisaged  last  June,  when  President  Carter 
signed  legislation  creating  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation,  a  quasi-governmental  en- 
tity, and  set  a  goal  of  producing  the  equiva- 
lent of  500.000  barrels  of  oU  a  day  by  1987. 

The  American  program,  unlike  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  provided  for  a  number  of  al- 
ternative sources  of  synthetic  fuels,  includ- 
ing not  only  coal-to-oll  processes,  but  ways 
of  converting  coal  to  gas  as  well  as  extracting 
liquid  fuel  from  oil  abale. 

sovirr  BAS  hugz  gas  kzsebvb 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  concentrating  Its  ef- 
forts on  making  liquid  fuel  from  coal.  With 
vast  reserves  of  natiiral  gas  In  Siberia,  It  has 
thus  far  displayed  little  Interest  in  commer- 
cial coal  gasification,  although  it  has  done 
experimental  work  In  that  field.  Nor  do  So- 
viet planners,  for  the  time  being,  Intend  to 
make  xise  of  oil-shale  reserves,  except  for  an 
old  shale-burning  electric  power  industry  in 
Estonia. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  Is  further 
advanced  In  its  synthetic  fuel  program  than 
the  Soviet  Union.  Some  American  liquid 
fuels  processes  have  passed  the  pilot  plant 
stage.  In  whldb  engineering  designs  are 
tested,  and  are  now  moving  into  the  demon- 
stration plant  phase,  intended  to  demon- 
strate economic  feasibility.  Two  of  the  proj- 
ects authorized  by  the  Carter  Administration, 
and  now  threatened  by  budget  cuts,  are  6,- 
000-ton-a-day  demonstration  plants.  In  Mor- 
gantown.  W.  Va.,  and  Newman.  Ky. 


DONALD  EDWARDS.  NEW  ADJUTANT 
GENERAL  OF  VERMONT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
United  States  should  know  that  Vermont 
has  a  new  adjutant  general.  The  Vermont 
Legislature  has  selected  my  good  friend 
Donald  Edwards  as  its  new  commander 
to  replace  the  distinguished  Gen.  Regi- 
nald Cram  who  is  retiring  after  long 
years  of  admirable  service  to  our  State. 

Like  all  Vermonters,  I  will  miss  Gen- 
eral Cram,  but  I  welcome  with  pleasure 
his  successor  Don  Edwards. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  my  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Burlington  Free  Press,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


Then  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  proited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NlW   AOJT7rAMT  QxntMAL   HAS   AlTAINXD   OOAL 

MoNTPXLZxa. — Donald  Edwards,  sworn  In  as 
Vermont  adjutant  general  Wednesday,  said 
be  has  long  hungered  for  the  Job. 

"It's  something  I've  thought  about  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years,"  he  said. 

Edwards.  43,  who  has  been  In  active  mili- 
tary service  since  being  graduated  from  a 
military  college  in  19o9.  became  an  Army 
major  general  In  December. 

He  Is  assunUng  command  of  Vermont's  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  Internal  discipline  of  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  controversy. 

Although  Edwards  has  declined  to  criticize 
the  officers  over  whom  he  will  preside,  he 
hinted  he  Intends  to  give  the  hierarchy  close 
scrutiny. 

"I  think  the  adjutant  general  doesn't  run 
the  Guard."  he  said,  "Other  people  provide 
the  detailed  leadership. 

"My  Job  is  to  see  the  best  possible  leader- 
ship is  in  place.  If  I  say  no  more  that  that, 
some  will  get  the  message." 

Edwards,  who  proved  his  political  ability 
by  edging  ahead  of  a  wide  field  of  contenders 
for  the  :  djutant's  post,  was  serving  his  sev- 
enth year  In  the  Vermont  House. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  observers,  he  partly 
owed  his  election  by  the  House  and  Senate  to 
the  ties  he  made  as  an  unassuming  lawmaker. 
He  is  a  Democrat. 

He  also  has  a  long  list  of  military  cre- 
dentials. 

After  graduating  from  Norwich  University 
In  Northfleld.  he  served  more  than  12  years 
In  the  Army.  Including  three  In  Germany, 
two  In  Vietnam  and  two  in  England  with  the 
British  Army  as  an  exchange  officer. 

In  Vietnam,  he  commanded  a  company  and 
was  battalion  operations  officer  and  senior 
adviser.  He  conmianded  a  battalion  for  nearly 
four  years. 

In  re-^erve  service  since  1971,  he  was  train- 
ing and  readiness  offlcM'  for  24  units  and  2.- 
200  soldiers  and  then  director  of  training,  op- 
erations and  readiness  for  100  units  and  14,- 
000  soldiers  in  New  England. 

He  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star,  a  Meri- 
torious Service  Medal,  three  Army  Commen- 
dation Medals,  the  Vietnamese  Medal  of  Hon- 
or, the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Cross  of  Gallan- 
try, the  Vietnam  Service  Medal  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Service  Medal. 

He  was  bom  in  Bellows  Falls  and  lives  In 
Grafton. 

His  two  young  sons.  William  and  Edmund, 
helped  pin  the  two  stars  on  Edwards'  shoul- 
ders after  Gov.  Richard  SnelUng  adminis- 
tered the  oath  of  office. 

Edwards  takes  office  at  a  time  when  the 
governor  has  been  agonizing  over  whether  to 
allow  F-4  fighter  bombers  to  be  based  In 
South  Burlington. 

Tests  were  conducted  Tuesday  to  deter- 
mine how  much  noise  problem  the  airplanes 
might  create,  which  Is  Snelllng's  principal 
concern. 

"I  frankly  don't  find  It  to  be  that  noisy." 
Edwards  said.  "If  you  were  standing  near  the 
runway,  yes.  It's  loud,  but  when  It's  over- 
head, that's  another  story. 

"I  think  under  some  conditions  It's  lees 
noisy  than  some  conunerctal  airliners  are." 
he  said. 

He  said  the  financial  benefits  of  having  the 
planes  In  Vermont  outweigh  the  nuisance 
considerations. 

More  than  170  military  and  civilian  jobs 
would  be  created  with  a  payroll  Increase  of 
about  tl  million,  he  said.  "I  think  that's  a 
significant  figure. 

In  addition,  construction  pro'ects  to  im- 
prove the  runways  and  provide  two  new 
hangars  would  pimip  "millions  of  dollars" 
into  the  state's  economy,  he  said. 

"It  will  have  a  significant  Impact,  particu- 
larly in  Burlington,"  he  said. 


SENATOR  GOLDWATER  RECIPIENT 
OF  JAMES  FORREST AL  MEMORIAL 
AWARD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Thursday,  March  12,  our  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATBR),  onc  Of  the  most  revered 
and  respected  statesmen  to  ever  grace 
this  Chamber,  was  the  recipient  of  the 
James  Forrestal  Memorial  Awsu-d,  given 
by  the  National  Securities  Industrial  As- 
sociation for  high  honor  and  service  to 
our  Nation. 

Named  for  our  first  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  award  is  the  highest  honor  the 
association  accords  to  an  American  citi- 
zen. There  could  have  been  no  more  fit- 
ting or  more  deserving  recipient  than 
Senator  Goldwater.  Throughout  his  ten- 
ure in  the  Senate,  indeed,  throughout  his 
lifetime,  Barry  Goldwater  has  been  the 
very  personification  of  patriotism. 

In  accepting  the  award  at  a  dinner 
here  in  Washington,  Senator  Goldwater 
delivered  a  rather  remarkable  address,  as 
is  his  wont,  on  the  state  of  our  national 
affairs  and  our  national  spirit.  Having 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  that  speech 
this  [>ast  weekend.  I  would  like  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues  as  it  is  a  testimony 
to  the  fire  of  the  American  spirit,  a  fire 
which  bums  deep  in  the  heart  and  mind 
of  Barry  Goldwater. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  CMigratu- 
lations  to  Senator  Goldwater  on  this 
richly  deserved  honor  and  also  my  ap- 
preciation to  him  for  his  immeasurable 
contributions  to  this  Senate  and  this 
Nation. 

And,  so  that  others  might  share  in  the 
wisdom  and  the  fire  of  my  friend  from 
Arizona,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  remarks  at  that  awards 
dinner  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statiment  op  Senator  Babst  OoLDWAm 
Mr.  Chairnuin.  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  and  my  fellow  Americans: 
Many  things  have  happened  to  me  during 
my  rather  long  life  that  have  honored  me 
and  Battered  me.  but  never  has  such  an 
honor  been  bestowed  on  me  as  the  one  being 
given  tonight.  1  Just  wish  my  old  grand- 
father from  Poland  were  here,  because  he 
said  every  man  should  pay  rent  for  the  space 
he  occupies  on  Earth,  and  that  is  all  I've 
been  trying  to  do. 

James  Forrestal.  our  first  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, one  of  the  most  patriotic  Americans 
who  ever  lived  in  this  country,  established 
the  National  Security  Industrial  Association 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  access  chan- 
nel through  which  Industry  could  bring  to 
the  military  that  which  they  thought 
needed,  and  also  the  road  went  the  other 
way.  And  tonight  I  stand  here,  not  neces- 
sarily as  an  ordinary  citizen,  because 
through  the  fates  of  luck,  I  am  a  United 
States  Senator,  and  I  am  also  honored  to  be  a 
retired  member  of  our  Air  Force  Reserve.  But 
I  would  like  to  accept  James  Forrestal's  in- 
vitation "to  use  the  other  road"  and  si>eak  as 
an  American  citizen  on  some  soe-lfic  prob- 
lems that  bother  me  and  have  bothered  me 
for  some  time,  and  I  suspect  also  bother 
many  people  In  this  audience,  and  across 
America. 

Freedom,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is  really 
what  this  country  is  all  about.  Without  free- 
dom there  would  be  no  need  for  a  United 
States.   Without  freedom,  who  among  our 
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ancestors  would  have  left  tb*  rather  success- 
ful shores  of  Europe  to  travel  to  thU  coun- 
try? Not  for  riches,  not  necessarily  for  wis- 
dom, but  for  the  fact  that  they  could  be 
free.  And  I  have  a  very  strong  suspicion  that 
everyone  In  thU  audience  and  a  great,  great 
majority  of  Americans  have  accepted  the 
fact  that  without  freedom  as  our  cause,  our 
driving  force,  there  would  never  have  been  a 
United  States,  and  when  we  have  lost  that 
feeling,  and  when  we  have  lost  the  means  to 
protect  that  freedom,  we  will  have  lost  the 
country  that  we  have  all  loved  and  so  many 
have  fought  for. 

And  yet,  our  country  has  Just  suffered 
what  was  probably  the  worst  humiliation  in 
history;  worse  than  Korea,  because  we  didn't 
have  the  strength  morally,  economically,  po- 
litically, nor  militarily,  to  face  up  to  a  small 
nation  which  imprisoned  52  of  our  people. 
Now  Korea  and  Vietnam  were  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, because  I  suggest  to  you  that  those 
wars  were  lost  right  here  In  Washington.  Not 
by  the  man  in  uniform,  but  by  the  man  In 
civilian  clothes.  Did  any  of  you  ever  believe 
that  we  would  allow  such  disrespect  to  our 
nation?  Did  any  of  you  ever  believe  that  In 
this  world,  our  friends  would  turn  away  from 
us  because  they  looked  on  us  as  weaklings 
and  even  worse,  as  cowards? 

Now.  there  is  a  quotation  above  the  steps 
of  the  National  Archives  here  in  Washington 
that  states,  "What  Is  past  is  prologue — study 
the  past."  So  we  might  do  a  little  of  that 
tonight. 

Let  me  look  closely  at  America's  200  odd 
years  of  existence  and  we  realize  that  we 
were  bom  In  war.  we  existed  and  we  sur- 
vived in  war;  In  fact,  the  President  has 
called  the  American  troops  out  200  times  In 
our  history,  for  different  reasons.  Now,  a 
country  that  lives  like  this  still  doesn't  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  war.  War  Is  an  Instru- 
ment of  national  policy,  the  final  Instrument 
to  be  used  when  all  others  have  been  tried 
and  failed. 

Let's  take  one  of  those  other  Instruments, 
the  use  of  economic  power,  which  In  my 
humble  opinion,  had  we  used,  starting  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  there  wouldn't  be  a 
Soviet  Union  worth  looking  at.  In  this  case 
I  am  referring  to  now.  our  refusal  to  ship 
grain  to  the  Russians,  who  badly  need  It. 
Now.  that  Is  an  exercise  of  economic  power, 
and  President  Carter  rightly  put  It  Into  ef- 
fect. The  Russians  are  suffering  from  It.  and 
I  suggest  to  my  new  President  that  we  should 
not  change  that  at  this  time,  I  would  much 
rather  see  a  relative  handful  of  American 
farmers  hurt  than  see  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  American  bovs  die  on  the  plains  of 
battle  in  Europe.  This  use  of  economic  power, 
political  power,  and  so  forth,  anything  short 
of  war  can  prevent  war.  And  once  we  know 
that  and  know  It  as  a  country,  then  I  think 
we  can  begin  to  look  at  the  mistakes  made 
since  World  War  n  and  determine  to  never 
let  them  happen  again. 

Now,  when  our  Founding  Pothers  stated 
that  the  civilian  could  always  be,  or  should 
always  be.  superior  to  the  military  man.  It 
was  a  wise  decision  and  up  imtll  recent 
times,  with  a  possible  exception  of  that  one 
moment  that  Lincoln  thought  of  taking  over 
the  armies,  the  civilian,  the  secretaries  of 
the  branches  of  the  military,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself,  the  President,  have 
always  allowed  the  generals  and  their  men. 
and  now  women,  to  win  the  wars.  That  was 
true,  let  me  remind  you.  up  until  Korea, 
when  a  Commander-in-Chief  dictated  the 
terms  of  that  war  and  prevented  the  Ameri- 
cans from  crossing  the  Yalu.  Certainly  It 
would  have  been  a  risk,  but  had  the  risk  suc- 
ceeded, there  probably  wouldn't  be  any 
strength  In  Red  China  tonight.  Then  came 
that  unpopular  and  wrong  excursion  Into 
Vietnam.  I  say  wrong  because  President 
Kennedy  sent  men  Into  Vietnam  with  orders 
not  to  shoot  back  and  President  Johnson, 
after  falsely  telling  Americans  there  would 
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be  no  further  troops  sent  to  Vietnam  did  Just 
that,  and  It  became  the  second  great  war 
that  this  country  lost;  and  I  might  say  here 
that  both  of  these  wars  could  have  been  won. 
In  my  opinion,  won  quickly  and  without  a 
terrible  loss  of  manpower  or  a  large  expendi- 
ture of  funds,  had  we  pursued  military  vision 
Instead  of  the  roll  of  political  dice. 

Now,  when  we  allow  men  In  clvUian  clothes 
sitting  safely  at  home,  or  In  their  offices  in 
Washington,  to  tell  our  fighting  men  on  the 
ground,  the  sea  or  the  air.  In  a  theatre  such 
as  Vietnam,  what  their  targets  are  to  be. 
what  they  can  and  what  they  can't  shoot  at, 
to  offer  long  and  lengthy  instmctlons  in 
booklet  form  as  to  what  targeU  can  be  en- 
gaged, then  I  suggest  that  we  should  have 
lost  that  war.  The  trouble  is  that  we  waited 
too  long  to  admit  that  we  had  lost  it.  Had  the 
military  trained  men  been  allowed  to  engage 
in  that  war  the  way  it  should  have  been  en- 
gaged, I  firmly  believe  that  it  would  have 
meant  extensive  use  of  alrpower.  not  with 
atomic  weapons,  but  with  conventional 
weapons,  with  the  historic  threats  being 
made  to  the  enemy  before  the  weapons  were 
used;  and  I  think  the  enemy  would  have  quit. 
The  major  tragedy  so  far  that  has  come  out 
of  the  civilian  control  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
was  not  only  the  loss  of  the  war.  but  It  could 
very  well  mean  our  total  loss  of  the  Pacific, 
which  for  over  100  years  has  been  the  central 
focal  point  of  our  foreign  interest. 

It  has  been  my  belief,  and  I  think  the  be- 
liefs of  most  military  men  and  people  inter- 
ested in  peace  and  the  protection  of  our  free- 
dom, that  a  country  prepared  to  go  to  war 
is  a  country  that  will  never  go  to  war  be- 
cause of  that  preparedness.  I  suggest  that  we 
had  it  under  John  Foster  Dulles  and  Presi- 
dent Etsenhower.  and  I  suggest  that  under 
Al  Halg  we  are  going  to  have  another  ex- 
perience like  that.  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
war  comes  with  a  moment's  notice  or  a 
month's  notice  or  an  hour's  notice;  if  we  are 
not  ready,  we  can't  do  the  things  our  mili- 
tary forces  should  do. 

The  question  now  Is.  "Are  we  ready?"  And 
I  sit  day  after  day  In  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  listening  to  the  men  from  the  dif- 
ferent services  explain  the  readiness  of  their 
forces;  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you  I  go 
home  at  night  and  wonder  if  we  have  the 
strength.  If  we  have  the  manpower.  I  think 
we  have  to  recognize  and  admit  that  our 
forces  are  In  an  inferior  position  compared  to 
the  possible  enemy,  the  Soviets.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  our  Navy  fighter  planes  can't  fly.  The 
Air  Force  is  Jxist  a  little  bit  better.  Six  of  ten 
Army  divisions  have  fallen  short  in  training 
and  equipment  for  operations.  Our  equip- 
ment for  detecting  submerged  submarines  is 
Inadequate  In  inventory.  We  have  too  few 
torpedoes  In  our  Inventory  to  fill  the  tubes, 
too  few  air-to-air  missiles  to  permit  our 
F-14's  and  15's  more  than  one  reload  each. 
And  then,  the  most  Important  and  chilling 
thing  that  we  hear  day  after  day  after  day  Is 
our  manpower  situation,  which  has  actually 
reached  and  passed  the  danger  stage  where 
It  is  quite  obvious  now  that  a  volunteer 
Army  is  not  going  to  fill  the  bill. 

And  whUe  I  was  probably  the  first  man  In 
national  politics  to  suggest  an  end  to  the 
draft,  and  dependence  on  a  volunteer  Army, 
I  have  to  change  that  opinion  now.  or  we 
are  in  dire  circumstances.  Why  not  try  »inl- 
versal  military  training  or  universal  training, 
where  every  young  person  who  reaches  18  Is 
subjected  to  two  years  of  training  for  either 
military  purposes  or  other  purposes  that  will 
be  helpful  to  our  country?  Other  coimtrtes 
do  It.  and  they  seem  to  do  It  without  the 
arguments  that  we  hear  in  this  country 
when  It  Is  proposed.  Of  course,  they  dont 
have  Jane  Fonda  running  around. 

Our  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps  and  Air 
Force  are  deficient  In  the  higher  grade  en- 
listed ranks,  not  to  mention  the  lower  grades. 
We  are  short  2.500  pilots  in  this  country,  and 
yet  some  of  our  spokesmen.  Including  the 


former  Secretary  of  Defense,  med  to  hat» 
the  gall,  or  I  should  say  the  guts,  to  stand 
up  aud  tell  us  that  we  were  the  number  on* 
military  power  In  the  world,  when  any  rea- 
soning on  his  part  could  have  told  him  tbla 
was  not  true. 

Now,  the  American  people  have  been  ter- 
ribly misled.  They  have  actually  been  lied 
to.  And  I  suggest  that  it  Is  time  now  to  tell 
the  American  jjeople  the  truth,  level  with 
them,  ask  their  help,  explain  to  them  what 
we  have  to  do:  and  mind  you.  this  Is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  going  to  war.  this  la  for  tba 
purpose  of  getting  strong  enough  so  that  no 
other  power  In  the  world  would  even  think  of 
attacking  us.  It  Is  for  the  purpose  of  peace 
and  the  preservation  of  our  freedom. 

Now.  In  another  area,  there  are  some  things 
that  have  to  be  done  by  the  business  com- 
munities of  this  country,  and  I  mean  from 
the  very  big  ones  right  on  down,  but  partic- 
ularly the  big  ones.  Naturally  we  need  tax  In- 
centives to  get  them  back  into  reaearch  and 
development,  get  them  back  Into  retooling, 
get  them  back  Into  redesigning,  improving 
quality,  get  them  back  Into  doing  everything 
that  can  be  done  to  get  our  industries  go- 
ing a?aln.  We  have  to  convince  the  unions 
that  they  are  not  something  special,  they  are 
Americans,  like  every  man  In  uniform,  like 
every  man  and  woman  who  wants  to  serve 
his  country;  and  we  have  to  stop  catering 
to  their  every  whim:  more  money,  less  time, 
sloppy  work.  It  Is  ruining  Great  Britain.  We 
don't  halve  to  put  uo  with  It.  And  I  think  it 
Is  time  we  started  talking  turkey  to  the 
union  leaders  of  this  country.  I've  discussed 
this  problem  ojjenly  with  Admirals  and  Gen- 
erals who  have  come  before  our  conunlttee; 
I'm  not  putting  the  blame  on  the  man  in 
uniform.  I'm  putting  the  blame  on  30  long 
years  of  RepubUcans  and  Democrats  alike 
allowing  our  coimtry  to  slip  because  they 
think  they  can  get  more  votes  by  spending 
money  someplace  else. 

And  what  do  we  see  today?  We  see  what 
was  once  the  greatest  industrial  nation  In 
the  world,  one-sixth  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion living  on  one-sixth  of  the  land,  own- 
ing over  52  percent  of  all  the  material  things 
in  the  world,  we  find  ourselves  slipping.  I 
told  the  President  after  we  stopped  building 
the  SST.  foolishly.  I  said  the  European 
countries  are  going  to  catch  us  In  avionics 
and  aviation;  and  by  golly,  they're  doing  tt. 
and  this  country  has  to  make  some  changes. 
We  are  buying  most  of  our  strategic  metala. 
the  most  important  ones,  from  other  coun- 
tries. Cobalt  Is  more  valuable  to  us  now  than 
gold.  Bauxite  aluminum  Is  almost  unobtain- 
able In  thU  country.  We  are  looking  at  lead 
times  for  little  things  lUe  the  front  landing 
gear  of  a  fighter  plane — three  years  lead  to 
remake  It  because  we  are  out  of  the  expertise 
of  labor  and  we  are  out  of  the  metals. 

I  say  that  because  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems we  have  in  this  coimtry  Is  the  almost 
stagnant  situation  existing  In  those  very 
Industries  where  we  need  growth  to  move  out 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Instead  of 
constantly  falling  behind.  The  lead  times  on 
weapons  and  spares  are  too  long. 

What  I  am  very  concerned  about  in  thla 
whole  general  area  Is  the  steady  decline  In 
our  country's  Industrial  growth,  a  growth 
that  since  the  1870's  had  brought  this  coun- 
try to  the  forefront  in  the  economic  fleld. 
Our  productivity  growth  rate  for  our  total 
economy  has  been  lower  than  all  three  na- 
tions, and  we  are  continuing  to  declhie  Thla 
is  not  something  that  you  and  I  can  stand 
idly  by  and  watch,  and  expect  this  country 
to  be  able  to  once  again  assume  Its  rightful 
place  as  a  world  leader.  Because  without  a 
strong  economy,  without  a  strong  military 
and.  yes.  I  wUl  add.  without  a  strong  moral 
conviction,  no  country,  no  country  can  trm 
be  great. 

Our  country,  which  has  always  prided  Ita- 
self  on  the  quality  of  Its  products,  must  now 
look,  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  at  countries 
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like  Japan,  whlcb  have  been  producing  bet- 
ter products  tban  «e  have  for  years,  and 
then  look,  at  ourselves,  who,  fortunately,  re- 
tain the  technological  leadership  of  the 
world,  but  no  longer  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship. The  ascendancy  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
Is  also  beginning  to  cut  in  on  our  aviation. 
What  I  am  pleading  for  la  that  the  Ameri- 
can government,  through  very  strong  tax 
and  other  incentives,  beip  the  American  in- 
dustrial machine  to  get  moving  again  to  the 
point  that  there  will  be  no  question  that 
we  cannot  only  deliver  needed  weaponry,  but 
needed  spares,  and  deliver  them  on  time  and 
cut  down  the  tremendous  time  lag  that  we 
must  suffer  through  now  to  bring  out  any 
part  of  a  new  weapons  system.  We  have  to 
get  American  industry  moving  now,  and  I 
want  to  make  a  confession  to  you  that  I 
swore  I  told  myself  last  night  I  wou:d  not 
say,  but  I  am  unfortunately  possessed  of  a 
tongue  that  wags  all  the  time.  And  as  my 
wife  says,  "Put  the  dam  thing  in  the  hangar 
and  close  it." 

I  doubt  seriously  sometimes  whether  this 
country  has  the  money  or  the  time  to  match 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  so  far  behind.  I 
think  of  the  Soviets  turning  out  a  tactical 
aircraft  every  seven  hours,  and  this  year 
we're  not  buying  enough  aircraft,  including 
helicopters,  to  even  replace  the  normal  at- 
trition, and  that  me^ns  the  ones  that  bum 
up.  fly  into  mountains,  run  into  each  other 
and  so  forth.  We  dont  have  the  time.  Some- 
how we  have  to  get  it.  Somehow  we  are  going 
do  it.  Somehow,  every  time  America  has 
been  confronted  with  a  challenge.  Ameri- 
cans have  answered  that  challenge,  and 
we're  going  to  regain  our  place  In  the  world. 
We're  going  to  become  a  nation  respected 
by  every  group  of  people  in  this  world; 
and  In  doing  this  we  are  going  to  develop 
power,  not  to  dominate,  but  to  act  against 
those  who  want  no  peace  In  this  world. 

It  makes  me  a  little  sick  to  pick  up  our 
papers,  and  read  about  leaks  in  the  intel- 
ligence agencies  I've  often  said  there  are 
more  leaks  In  Washington  than  there  are  in 
the  men's  room  at  Anheuser-Busch.  I  hate 
to  say  that,  but  it  Is  true.  We  need  the 
strongest  Intelligence  Agency  In  the  world. 
I  can  tell  you  we  are  going  to  give  It  to  you. 
I  see  nothing  wrong  with  surveillance  In  our 
own  country.  I  don't  buy  the  Idea  that  every 
enemy  of  the  United  States  lives  outside  the 
boundaries  of  our  coxintry.  When  I  read 
some  of  the  Junk  I  have  to  read,  and  listen 
to  some  of  the  dribble  I  have  to  listen  to. 
I  wonder  why  we  are  not  survellUng  this 
country  now  Let's  get  rid  of  these  people 
who  don't  like  America.  I  want  to  quote 
something  that  John  Stuart  Mill  said.  Not 
in  Its  entirety.  He  said,  and  I  quote  him: 
"War  is  an  ugly  thing,  but  not  the  ugliest 
of  things.  The  decayed  and  degraded  state  of 
moral  and  patriotic  feeling  which  thinks 
nothing  worth  a  war  is  worse. 

"A  man  who  has  nothing  which  he  Is  will- 
ing to  fight  for.  nothing  which  he  cares  more 
about  than  he  does  about  his  personal  safety, 
is  a  miserable  creature,  who  has  no  chance 
of  being  free,  unless  made  and  kept  so  by 
the  exertion  of  better  men  than  himself.  As 
long  as  Justice  and  injustice  have  not  ter- 
minated their  ever-renewing  flght  for  ascend- 
ancy in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  human  beings 
must  be  willing,  when  need  Is,  to  do  battle 
for  the  one  against  the  other." 

And  let  me  close  by  reminding  you.  Free- 
dom is  the  only  thing  we  have.  You  can  for- 
get about  everything  else.  You  keep  America 
free,  and  well  conquer  every  problem  we 
have.  Thank  you. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M.  TODAY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  stand  In 
recess  until  2  p.m.  today. 

Thereupon,  at  1:11  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  pjn.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gorton)  . 


QUORUM  CALL 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  suggests  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  more  than  10 
minutes,  in  which  Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QuAYLE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


APPRECIATION  AND  GRATITUDE  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  WARREN  G. 
MAGNUSON  FOR  SERVICE  TO  HIS 
COUNTRY— SENATE  RESOLUTION 
96 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
immediate  consideration  of  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  me  and  my  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Washington.  Senator  Gor- 
ton. The  resolution  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  96)  expressing  the 
appreciation  and  gratitude  of  the  Senate  to 
Warren  O.  Magnuson  for  service  to  his 
country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  commends  former  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  and  expresses  the 
Senate's  appreciation  for  the  many  con- 
tributions he  made  during  his  36-year 
tenure  in  the  Senate. 

This  resolution  coincides  with  Warren 
G.  Magnuson  appreciation  day  set  for 
March  19  at  the  direction  of  Governor 
John  Spellman  of  Washington  State.  On 
that  day  of  recognition  and  tributes  to 
Maggie,  he  will  address  a  joint  session 
of  the  Washington  State  Legislature 
meeting  In  Olympia  and  will  be  hon- 
ored later  in  the  evening  at  a  huge  din- 
ner in  Tukwlla. 

Mr.  President,  the  day  of  recognition 
planned  for  Senator  Magnuson  is  on  a 
nonpartisan  nature.  Senator  Gorton 
and  I  will  both  be  In  Washington  State 


Thursday  to  participate  in  the  events 
honoring  Maggie. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  this  remarkable  individual  who 
was  orphaned  early  in  life  and  went  on 
to  become  the  senior  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Recently.  I  was  asked  by  the  Seattle 
Post-InteUigencer  to  write  about  Mag- 
gie. I  enjoyed  a  special  relationship  with 
him  as  his  colleague  in  the  Senate  for 
27  years.  To  share  my  recollections  with 
other  Members.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TUBUTX    TO    MaCNTSON 

No  one  worked  closer  with  Warren  G. 
Magnuson  for  more  years  than  I. 

And  it  went  beyond  the  simple  fact  we 
represented  Washington  State  together.  No 
member  of  either  House  served  longer  with 
Maggie — I  was  with  him  40  of  his  44  years 
In  Congress. 

The  record  places  me  In  a  rather  unique 
position  to  remember  Maggie,  our  relation- 
ship and  his  contributions  to  the  nation  and 
our  state. 

Senator  Magnuson  did  more  during  those 
40  years  to  better  the  quality  of  life  for  his 
fellow  human  beings  than  any  other  U.S. 
Senator.  That's  a  mighty  big  statement  and 
I  do  not  make  it  lightly. 

Maggie's  cause  always  has  been  the  fulfill- 
ment of  basic  human  rights.  It  was  an  over- 
riding concern. 

Everywhere  Maggie  touched  lives.  The 
effort  reached  from  doctors'  offices  to  auto- 
mobiles to  airplanes  to  fishing  boats  to  gro- 
cery stores  and  beyond.  He  demanded  con- 
sumers get  value,  quality  and  safety.  He  saw 
to  it  that  dams,  bridges,  roads  and  sewers 
were  built  to  spur  economic  activity  and 
development  throughout  the  country;  but 
always  with  one  eye  to  the  communities  of 
Washington  State.  And.  at  the  same  time, 
he  had  the  vision  to  protect  public  lands 
and  resources  simply  for  their  beauty  and 
for  future  generations  to  enjoy. 

All  Maggie  ever  wanted  to  do  In  the  Sen- 
ate was  help  people.  It  did  not  matter 
whether  they  were  young  or  old,  healthy  or 
sick,  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white.  He  sought 
fairness  and  opportunity  for  all. 

I  alnrays  considered  it  my  personal  honor 
and  privilege  to  serve  with  Maggie  and  to 
have  him  as  my  colleague  from  Washington 
State.  Our  relationship  was  special.  Few 
Senators  from  the  same  state — for  whatever 
reasons — work  well  together.  Some  do  not 
even  sjieak  to  one  another. 

Maggie  and  I  were  different  in  that  respect. 
We  considered  ourselves  partners  from  the 
State  of  Washington.  And  our  combined 
energies  enabled  us  to  succeed  where  others 
had  failed. 

There  was  no  magic  or  mjrstery  about  It. 
Nor  was  it  something  we  planned  or  agreed 
upon  when  I  joined  him  in  the  Senate.  Ours 
was  a  natural  relationship,  never  forced  or 
contrived,  and  not  something  that  we  had 
to  work  to  maintain. 

This  does  not  mean  we  always  agreed  on 
every  issue  or  approach  to  a  problem.  But  we 
managed  to  disagree  without  being  disagree- 
able. We  talked  and  we  listened.  When  a 
problem  came  up.  Maggie  and  I  did  not  write 
each  other  letters  outlining  our  differences. 
Our  offices  were  next  door  to  one  another, 
almost  as  extensions  of  each  other.  He  sup- 
ported me  and  I  supported  him.  And  we  were 
strengthened  because  of  It. 

It  was  a  system  that  worked  and  benefited 
both  of  us  as  well  as  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton State. 
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I  mention  these  things  becatise  It  exem- 
plifies how  Maggie  operated  in  the  Senate 
and  how  he  succeeded  in  achieving  so  many 
of  his  goals. 

Maggie  always  knew  there  would  be  a  to- 
morrow. I  believe  It  was  a  guiding  principle 
with  him.  In  the  Senate,  today's  opponent 
may  be  tomorrow's  ally.  Its  a  simple  thought 
but  one  that  is  often  lost  among  today's 
single-issue  media-minded  public  figures. 

Maggie  Involved  his  colleagues;  consulted 
and  advised  them.  When  he  gave  his  word. 
It  might  as  well  have  been  signed  on  a  btod- 
ing  contract.  And  he  had  a  marvelous  way  of 
making  people  feel  they'd  won  even  after 

a  loss. 

This  was  Maggie's  trademark:  always 
friendship,  understanding,  trust  and  a  will- 
ingness to  help  when  there  was  seemingly 
nothing  in  it  for  him  or  his  constituents. 
He  knew  there  would  be  another  day.  another 
vote,  another  battle  to  be  won  or  lost.  This 
was  the  strength  of  his  power  In  the  Senate^ 

I  learned  from  Warren  O.  Magnuson  and 
benefited  enormously  from  him.  I  share  the 
great  appreciation  and  love  the  people  of 
Washington  and  the  Nation  feel  for  Maggie. 
It  was  to  them  he  dedicated  his  life's  work. 

As  he  looks  to  the  future.  It  Is  my  hope 
Maggie  will  continue  to  give  to  our  State 
and  Nation  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and 
leadership  In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  junior  colleague.  Senator  Gorton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
in  praise  of  a  man  whose  words  and 
presence  demanded  the  attention  of  this 
honored  forum  for  36  years. 

Neither  the  voters  nor  the  officers  of 
the  State  of  Washington  confer  their 
honors  lightly.  That  the  voters  of  Wash- 
ington State  conferred  upon  Warren  G. 
Magnuson  six  times  the  title  of  U.S. 
Senator  is  a  measure  of  the  exceptional 
representation  he  gave  our  State.  That 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Honorable  John  Spellman, 
has  now  seen  fit  to  designate  March  19 
as  Warren  G.  Magnuson  Appreciation 
Day  is  an  indication  of  the  towering 
esteem  in  which  he  Is  held  to  this 
moment. 

I  share  that  esteem.  For  regardless  of 
our  political  diffeVences,  Warren  G. 
Magnuson  is,  to  me,  a  figure  who  will 
stand  out  in  the  history  of  this  body 
in  the  breadth  of  his  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  his  constituents  and  his 
country. 

Both  as  a  private  citizen  and  as  a 
public  official  in  our  State  I  was  in  a 
position  to  know  better  than  many  what 
Warren  Magnuson  accomplished  for  the 
good  of  all  of  us. 

Among  his  many  earned  titles  was 
"Mr.  Consumer  Representative."  It  was 
in  large  part  due  to  "Maggie"  that  nu- 
merous measures  were  passed  designed 
to  protect  men  and  women  from  fraud, 
and  children  from  dangerous  fabrics,  and 
to  give  us  all  a  fair  shake  in  the 
marketplace. 

Since  consumer  protection  was  also 
one  of  my  most  intense  interests  as  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, Senator  Magnuson  and  I  shared  a 
common  legislative  goal,  and  a  high 
mutual  respect  for  one  another's  pro- 
grams. 


His  support  of  the  University  of 
Washington  and  its  research  programs; 
his  support  of  many  fields  of  medical 
and  scientific  investigation;  his  support 
of  agencies  to  develop  a  greater  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  the  sea;  his  efforts  to 
protect  our  fishery  resources;  his  in- 
terest in  guarding  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  beauty  and  wildlife  of  our 
home  State — all  these  were  illustrative 
of  the  broad  and  basic  convictions  of 
Warren  Magnuson.  And  as  he  accrued 
power,  he  used  it  to  those  fruitful  ends. 

The  great  Senators  are  few. 

Warren  Grant  Magnuson  earned  the 
adjective,  as  he  earned  the  respect  of 
each  of  us — political  friend  and  political 
rival. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  this 
resolution  of  appreciation  and  gratitude 
to  Warren  Magnuson. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Washington. 

I  yield  to  the  sailor  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
our  two  southern  neighbors  in  this  reso- 
lution honoring  our  former  President 
pro  tempore. 

Alaskans  have  known  Warren  Magnu- 
son as  a  good  neighbor  for  many  years. 
Prior  to  our  becoming  a  State,  he  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  assisted  us  in  many  ways. 

I  join  in  cosponsoring  this  resolution 
on  a  personal  basis,  also.  When  I  came 
here  as  an  appointed  Senator  in  1968, 
Warren  Magnuson  did  more  than  any 
other  person  to  assist  me  to  fulfill  the 
role  to  which  I  had  been  appointed.  He 
had  been  very  close  to  my  predecessor. 
I  had  known  Warren  Magnuson  in  the 
days  when  I  was  downtown,  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  From  the 
time  I  came  here  imtil  he  left,  Warren 
Magnuson  was  almost  like  a  father  to 
me. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  Senate  has 
seen  fit  to  consider  this  resolution,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to  unanimously. 
I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  join  my  good 
friend  from  Washington  to  travel  to 
Seattle  to  be  part  of  those  who  will 
honor  Warren  Magnuson  on  Warren  G. 
Magnuson  Appreciation  Day,  March  19. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion which  commends  our  former  col- 
league, Warren  G.  Magnuson,  who  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  giants  of  this  institu- 
tion in  recent  years. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson,  or  "Maggie"  as 
he  is  affectionately  known,  served  six 
full  terms  in  the  U.S.  Senate  beginning 
in  1944. 

During  his  years  of  service  to  his  State 
and  to  the  Nation,  he  compiled  a  record 
of  accomplishments  that  is  long,  impres- 
sive, and  far  reaching.  He  was  a  leader 
in  a  variety  of  fields — health,  education, 
consumer  protection,  the  environment, 
and  employment — all  of  which  have  sig- 
nificant impact  upon  the  everyday  lives 
of  the  American  people. 

Throughout  his  career.  Senator  Mag- 
nuson— known  In  many  circles  as  "Mr. 


Health" — was  one  of  the  strongest  con- 
gressional advocates  of  medical  research 
and  assistance.  In  his  first  term  in  Con- 
gress, he  cosponsored  a  bill  to  create  the 
National  Cancer  Institute.  As  a  fresh- 
man Senator,  he  introduced  a  bill  to 
create  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  the  first  medicare  bill.  He  also  auth- 
ored legislation  which  established  the 
National  Health  Services  Corps,  which 
recruits  and  assigns  health  professionals 
to  serve  in  medically  underserved  areas. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Senator  Magnuson's  career 
in  the  Senate  was  filled  with  any  num- 
ber of  legislative  achievements,  both  of 
national  and  international  importance. 
Indeed,  the  Nation  owes  him  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude,  and  In  recognition  of  this, 
I  am  sure  the  pending  resolution  will  be 
passed  overwhelmingly.  In  short.  It  was 
an  honor  to  work  with  "Maggie". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mu«- 
KOWSKI) .  TTie  clerk  will  call  the  roil. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tha.t  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordCTed. 

Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
luticxi. 

lYie  resolution  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  rescrfution,  with  its  preamble,  reads 
as  follows: 

S.   Res.   96 

Whereas  Warren  Grant  Magnuson  served 
In  the  Congress  for  44  years,  including  36 
years  in  the  United  States  Senate  represent- 
ing the  State  of  Washington; 

Whereas  Warren  G.  Magnuson  served  hon- 
orably, ably  and  with  distinction  during  each 
of  the  44  years  he  served; 

Whereas  warren  O.  Magnuson  rose  to  Im- 
portant leadership  positions  In  the  United 
States  Senate  including  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore and  Chairman  of  the  Cooimlttee  on  Ap- 
propriations; 

Whereas  Warren  G.  Magnuson  dedicated  hl» 
entire  career  to  public  service; 

Whereas  Warren  G.  Magnuson's  cause  w»e 
always  Uie  fulfillment  of  basic  human  rlgbtt 
and  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  in  America 
and  elsewhe**  in  the  world; 

Whereas  Warren  O  Magnuson  was  the  au- 
thor of  important  and  comprehensive  leglMa- 
Uon  shar'pg  life  In  the  United  States; 

Whereas  Warren  G.  Magnuson  sponsored 
nearly  every  major  Initiative  related  to  health 
care  beginning  with  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute In  1937; 

Whereas  Warren  G.  Magnuson  was  recog- 
nized for  his  contributions  to  the  medical 
field  in  1973  with  the  Albert  Lasker  PubUc 
Service  in  Health  Award  and  the  naming  in 
1980  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Clinical  Center  for  him; 

Whereas  Warren  O  Magnuson  has  a  long 
and  distinguished  record  In  the  area  of  con- 
sumer protection  legislation  and  sponsored 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  the  Magnuson- 
Moss  Act  and  numerous  automlbUe  safety 
Initiatives; 

Whereas  Warren  G.  Magnuson  authored  the 
pubUc  accommodations  section  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act; 

Whereas  Warren  G.  Magnuson  played  a 
major  role  in  much  of  the  trade,  commerce, 
science,  transportation  and  fisheries  leglsla- 
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Uon  enscted  by  Congress  during  the  past  44 
years. 

Whereas  Warren  O.  Magnuson  worked  tire- 
lessly on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Washington 
State  and  the  Nation; 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  Washington  State. 
John  Spellman,  has  designated  March  19  as 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  Appreciation  Day;  Now 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  joins  the  people  of  Wsishlngton  State 
tn  expressing  appreciation  and  gratitude  to 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  for  his  devoted  and 
superb  service  to  his  country. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  res- 
olution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMTITEE 
CHAIRMAN  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
TAX  CUT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 18  the  President  submitted  to  Cwi- 
gress  his  tax  cut  and  budget  reduction 
program.  It  is  a  comprehensive  economic 
recovery  plan  that  is  as  bold  as  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  ending  the  inflation  that  has 
racked  the  economy  for  the  past  decade. 

I  have  given  the  President  my  full  sup- 
port for  this  program.  It  is  the  right 
medicine  for  the  malady  of  sluggish 
growth  and  rapidly  growing  Government 
spending.  We  will  never  balance  the 
Federal  budget  until  we  make  significant 
spending  reductions  and — this  is  key — 
we  make  tax  cuts  that  will  generate  more 
rapid  economic  growth  in  the  years 
ahead.  It  is  this  faster  growing  economy 
that  will  in  itself  bring  in  more  revenue 
and  will  bring  the  budget  into  balance 
by  1984. 

ytc.  President,  the  day  before  the 
President  submitted  his  plan  to  Con- 
gress, the  new  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Represent- 
ative Dan  Rostenkowski,  spoke  to  the 
Economic  Club  of  Chicago.  His  remarks 
on  tax  cuts  and  spending  reduction  are 
extremely  interesting.  Let  me  just  quote 
from  his  address: 

When  I  chose  this  Job  I  knew  that  the 
roughest  part  would  be  to  confront  beliefs 
I  was  bom  to,  to  reexamine  concepts  that  I 
fought  to  set  Into  public  law.  to  ask  people 
In  my  neighborhood  to  give  up  what  I  have 
led  them  to  believe  was  rightfully  theirs. 
That's  what  we  are  belrg  asked  to  do. 

Unless  we  are  ready  to  exact  real  sacrifice 
right  now.  we  should  give  up  talking  about 
the  fight  against  Inflation.  That  means  giving 
spending  cuts  precedence  over  tax  cuts. 

Chairman  Rostenkowski  Is  one  of  the 
key  actors  as  the  Congress  begins  to  ex- 
amine and  perhans  modifv  the  Presi- 
dent's Dlan.  Fis  Ways  and  Means  Cmh- 
m'ttee  his  auth^ritv  rot  only  over  tax 
cuts,  but— as  Dan  mentiwis  In  his 
speech— whole  ranee  of  soending  pro- 
grams. He  will  have  enough  controversial 
issues  to  deal  with  this  year  that  It  led 
him  to  say  of  his  jurisdiction,  "just  about 
all  the  matches  are  struck  in  my  shoe." 

Mr.  President,  th's  Is  j»n  excpt'onal 
speech  and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
as  we  heein  to  mov'  the  Pres'den^'s  pro- 
posals forward  th<s  month.  T  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article,  excerpted 


from  Representative  Rostznkowski's 
February  17  speech  and  printed  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  February  22,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Not  So  Fast.  M«.  PaxsmEirr 
(By  Dan  Rostsnkowsxi) 

The  President  has  talked  to  the  nation 
about  "charting  a  different  course"  and  "sac- 
rifice," Images  that  Presidents  before  him 
have  Invoked  to  inspire  support.  He  Identified 
our  economic  plight  with  the  same  sincerity 
we've  heard  before.  And  the  nation  and  the 
press  have  responded  with  the  goodwill  and 
faith  normally  accorded  an  incoming  Presi- 
dent. 

A  President's  call  for  sacrifice  stirs  vis  today 
as  it  always  has  in  times  of  stress.  We  are  a 
nation  naturally  given  to  applauding  Ideals, 
even  If — In  some  abstract  way — we  ourselves 
win  actually  have  to  make  some  harsh  ad- 
justments. But  threatening  sacrifice,  and  ac- 
tually carrying  out  the  threats,  are  two 
different  things. 

Someone  once  told  me  the  only  way  people 
wiU  believe  that  you're  as  tough  as  you  say. 
is  to  go  out  and  break  someone's  leg. 

That's  a  lesson  I  learned  a  long  time  ago. 
Platitudes  don't  make  the  trains  run  on  time, 
pr  give  a  city  a  Triple-A  bond  rating,  or  give 
reason  to  raise  a  Sears  Tower.  That  comes 
only  when  one  promise  after  another  is  kept. 

Wednesday  night.  President  Reagan  faced 
the  unenviable  task  of  telling  America  which 
leg  he  intends  to  break.  And  overnight,  ideal- 
ism gave  way  to  realism  In  Washington. 

That's  where  I  come  in. 

Raising  all  federal  revenue  and  controlling 
almost  half  the  federal  budget  falls  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Just  about  all  the  matches  are  stuck 
in  my  shoe.  That  fact,  along  with  having 
worked  22  years  in  Congress  under  seven 
Presidents,  makes  Dan  Rostenkowski  the 
hardest  realist  of  them  all.  And  the  most 
apprehensive. 

As  committee  chairman.  I  want  to  believe 
that  Congress  can  rise  above  s-ieclal  interests. 
But  I  only  have  to  walk  on  to  the  House  floor 
for  conflrmatlon  that  Congress  is  a  mirror  of 
the  nation's  diversity.  I  see  tharthe  people 
who  were  calling  for  an  end  to  buslness-as- 
usual  have  Just  quietly  tried  to  tap  another 
spigot  into  the  federal  treasury. 

Last  year  10.000  bills  were  Introduced  In 
the  Hot'se.  One  out  of  every  four  came  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  doubt  th.it 
demands  for  austerity  will  restrain  the  ap- 
peals to  my  committee  In  the  months  to 
come. 

I  don't  fault  members  of  Con<Tess  for 
defending  soeclal  Interests,  t  have  spe'-lal  in- 
terests of  my  own — live  Chicago.  That's  jvhat 
representative  demo-racy  Is  all  about,  a  Con- 
gress divided  by  party,  region.  Ideology,  cul- 
ture. 

That's  the  fleld  that  President  Reagan  and 
I  are  set  to  olay  on.  The  difference  is  that 
he  gets  to  kick  off  and  I  get  to  lead  the 
suicide  sauad  down  fleld. 

Where  evervone  does  agree  Is  that  the 
long-term  strength  of  the  economy  depends 
on  Congress'  wlllln-'ness  to  cut  taxes  and  to 
cut  spendln".  The  first  we  can  do  with  eise 
and  speed.  The  second  promises  neither  ease 
nor  speed.  Reality  dictates,  however,  that 
both  be  done  together. 

let  me  say.  up  front,  that  the  Wavs  and 
Means  Committee  will  pass  a  bill  to  cut 
taxes  for  both  business  and  individuals.  The 
outline  of  a  tax-cut  package  has  been 
gradually  emerging  In  Congres<i  over  the  last 
two  years.  It  was  mv  predecessor.  Al  UUman. 
who  correctly  siw  the  t'enge-  In  w-Ulnj  a 
tax-cut  bill  durln<?  a  presldentl-<l  battle  over 
who  would  be  more  generous  to  the  taxpayer. 


Our  reluctance  bad  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  we  needed  a  tax  cut — but  when. 
That  time  has  now  arrived. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  new  formula 
for  simplifying  and  hastening  the  tax  write- 
off of  new  capital  Investment.  I  support  that 
end. 

The  American  business  community,  and  an 
overwhelming  majority  In  Congress,  seem 
completely  convinced  that  more  rapid  capi- 
tal cost  recovery  will  bring  certain  economic 
growth  and  productivity.  Given  the  revenue 
costs  of  the  sparest  formula,  let's  hope  that 
trust  Is  well  founded. 

The  President  will  also  send  Congress  bis 
campaign  pledge  to  cut  individual  tax  rates 
by  10  per  cent  In  each  of  the  next  three 
years — followed  by  indexing  the  tax  rates  to 
allow  for  Infiatlon. 

Here,  we  can  measure  the  fiscal  impact 
with  some  accuracy.  We  know  what  such  a 
cut  means  to  a  family  earning  $15,000  and 
what  It  means  to  a  family  earning  $75,000. 
We  pretty  well  know  that  the  so-called 
Kemp-Roth  package  would  reduce  tax  col- 
lections by  $30  billion  if  It  were  retroactive 
to  Jan.  1  of  this  year,  and  rise  to  $261  bil- 
lion in  1986. 

These  figures  are  staggering  and  call  Into 
serious  question  the  effect  such  massive  re- 
ductions would  have  on  Inflation,  economic 
growth,  the  deficit,  interest  rates,  and  the 
lon?-range  well-being  of  working:  Americans. 

Those  are  the  basic  standards  by  which  we 
will  Judge  the  President's  tax  package  and 
all  fundamental  tax  changes  that  will  come 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In 
the  future. 

Before  we  consider  the  details  of  the  pack- 
age, we  will  Invite  a  cross-section  of  labor, 
business,  and  other  experts  to  help  us  ex- 
amine the  state  of  the  economy  and  the 
legitimacy  of  the  administration's  economic 
assumptions.  We  must  establish  Just  how 
such  massive  tax  cuts  would  chanee  eco- 
nomic behavior  and  how  much  productive 
economic  growth  we  can  reallv  exncct. 

Only  then  can  we  determine  the  proper 
size  of  a  tax  cut  and  set  the  balance  be- 
tween business  and  Individuals.  Only  then 
can  we  weieh  individual  cuts  for  low-  and 
mit'dle-lncome  earners,  so  hard  hit  bv  In- 
fiatlon. agTlnst  tax  cuts  for  those  In  higher 
brackets  who  are  considered  to  be  the  van- 
giiaM  of  economic  recovery. 

I  have  no  rl?ld  tax  or  economic  nhllo^ophy. 
I  have  seen  too  manv  grand  designs  fall 
apart.  I  don't  believe  In  miracles  or  the 
wizards  nnd  alchemists  who  oromlse  them. 
I  do'ibt  that  Uncle  Sam  stands  to  pain  a 
dollar  of  fee<iback  re"»nue  for  every  dollar 
of  new  economic  activity. 

I  have  a  healthy  skeotlcism  of  long-range 
economic  orojectlons.  We  all  suffered  over 
the  last  few  vears  as  we  obediently  followed 
economic  models. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  Inteerltv  of  the 
lax  cod».  L'fwmskers  are  confronted  with 
much  the  same  choices  oresented  environ- 
mentalists. Do  we  ke»o  everyone  out  of  the 
forest?  Do  we  let  the  fo^^t  be  clearcut  In  the 
name  of  progress?  Obviously,  reality  lies 
somewhere  In  betwen.  We  must  choose  care- 
fully the  tr<^8  we  fell,  and  be  sure  to  replace 
them  to  satisfy  social  and  economic  demands 
later. 

So  It  Is  with  the  tax  co^e.  To  my  way  of 
thinklne.  oronon^nts  of  additions  to  or  dele- 
tions from  the  tax  code  must  carry  the  high- 
est burden  of  proof. 

My  lob  Is  to  make  the  tax  code  perform 
over  the  long  haul.  As  a  realist.  T  well  know 
that  nhtlosonhy  Is  often  overtaken  by  events, 
many  beyond  our  control,  and  some,  genu- 
inely requiring  near-term,  or  emergency, 
m^BS'ires. 

But  as  a  rule,  we  must  avoid  the  simplistic. 
Short-term  fixes  which,  while  nolltlcally 
popular,  do  not  do  us  Justice  over  time. 

The  Nation  will  Judge  the  97th  Congress 
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and  the  new  administration  by  bow  de- 
cisively we  contain  Inflation.  Not  by  how 
generously  we  cat  taxes,  but  by  how  wisely 
we  cut  spending.  This  is  where  lofty  appeals 
for  sacrifice  take  on  sharp  definition.  This  is 
where  the  fight  moves  into  the  trenches.  This 
Is  where  Democrats  and  Republicans,  liberals 
and  conssrvatives,  are  up  against  the  most 
diificult  choices  of  their  political  lives.  In 
short,  this  is  where  leadership  will  be  tested 
and  political  careers  put  on  the  line. 

When  I  chose  this  job,  I  knew  that  the 
roughest  part  would  be  to  confront  beliefs 
I  was  born  to,  to  reexamine  concepts  that  I 
fought  to  set  into  public  law,  to  ask  people 
in  my  neighborhood  to  give  up  what  I  have 
led  them  to  believe  was  rightfully  theirs. 
That's  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do. 

Unless  we  are  ready  to  exact  real  sacri- 
fice right  now,  we  should  give  up  talking 
al)out  the  fight  against  inflation.  That  means 
giving  spending  cuts  precedence  over  tax 
cuts. 

To  cut  taxes  alone  will  only  buUd  upon  an 
already  fearsome  deficit  and  kick  Infiatlon 
even  higher. 

Oddsmakers  are  laying  heavy  bets  against 
us.  They  don't  think  Congress  stands  a 
chance  of  passing  more  than  cosmetic  cut- 
backs In  federal  spending — that  we  will  rush 
to  cut  taxes  and  leave  the  worst  to  last. 

They  believe  that  if  the  front  door  Is  closed 
on  some  direct  budget  funding,  that  special 
Interests  will  go  through  the  back  door  for 
special  tax  treatment. 

If  these  cynics  are  right.  If  Congress 
buckles  In  Its  responsibility,  then  we  will 
have  missed  the  message  of  Nov.  4.  And  we 
deserve  to  face  an  even  tougher  electorate 
next  year. 

MAYOR  McMACKIN  AND  SALEM,  ILL. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  informing  a  number 
of  Illinois  commimities  they  had  suc- 
cessfully competed  in  the  preapplica- 
tion  process  and  were  to  be  invited,  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  submit  full  applications 
in  the  small  cities  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  program. 

Salem,  111.,  was  one  of  those  communi- 
ties that  received  the  approval  from 
HUD  and  will  soon  be  preparing  further 
submissions  for  that  agency's  review. 

The  $1.5  million  reservation  by  HUD 
indicates  that  Salem  has  designed  a 
fundable  project  for  housing  rehabilita- 
tion, street,  sidewalk,  water  and  sewer 
improvements,  as  well  as  property  ac- 
quisition and  clearance. 

The  value  of  the  block  grant  concept 
that  is  favored  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  evident  in  this  proposal,  as 
Salem  officials  were  allowed  to  establish 
priorities  for  the  use  of  these  funds  In 
their  community. 

The  quality  of  life  and  the  living  en- 
vironment in  Salem  will  no  doubt  be  im- 
proved with  such  a  plan.  Pending  review 
of  these  further  submissions  by  HUD, 
award  announcement  is  expected  in 
June  1981. 

The  block  grant  announcement  fol- 
lows by  just  a  very  few  days  the  award 
of  another  Federal  grant  to  Salem,  the 
urban  development  action  grant,  that 
will  help  finance  the  reconstruction  of 
the  badly  deteriorated  17-mile  water 
line  and  reservoir  serving  the  city. 

The  $12  mill'on  UDAG  will  be  used  as 
a  part  of  a  flnancin<j  package  for  this 
reconstruction  and  will  helo  assure  con- 
tinued exnans'on  of  World  Color  Press, 
a  great  corporate  citizen  of  Salem. 


The  total  expansion  by  World  Color 
Press,  when  completed,  will  amount  to 
$19  million  and  create  800  new  perma- 
nent jobs  for  Salem.  Some  of  this  expan- 
sion has  already  occurred. 

With  an  improved  water  supply,  the 
current  needs  of  all  citizens  and  existing 
industry  will  be  met,  and  Salem  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  attract  even  more  in- 
dustry to  their  great  community. 

Working  on  projects  of  such  impor- 
tance to  a  southern  Illinois  community  is 
very  gratifying,  indeed.  Salem  Mayor 
Charles  McMackin  H,  who  first  brought 
thiS  matter  to  my  attention  on  behalf  of 
his  city  council,  should  be  commended 
for  his  leadership  in  this  effort. 

Mayor  McMackin's  diligence  and  re- 
solve to  improve  the  quality  of  life  and 
generate  economic  development  in 
Salem  clearly  reflects  his  concern  for 
his  fellow  citizens. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  worn  with  Salem  officials  on  these 
projects  and  congratulate  them  on  their 
outstanding  leadership. 


SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  PAUL  LAXALT 
BEFORE  THE  VETERANS  OP 
FOREIGN  WARS  ANNUAL  DINNER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  March  3,  1981,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Nevada,  Paul 
Laxalt,  was  honored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  during  their  annual  din- 
ner which  was  held  at  the  Sheraton 
Washington  Hotel.  The  highlight  of  this 
event  was  the  presentation  of  the  VFW's 
Congressional  Award  by  their  national 
commander.  Art  Fellwock,  to  our 
colleague. 

Mr.  President,  Paul  Laxalt  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  capable  men  I  know. 
He  is  dedicated  to  his  State  and  country. 
Our  colleague  served  as  an  Army  corps- 
man  in  the  South  Pacific  during  World 
War  II  and  knows  firsthand  the  conse- 
quences of  war  and  the  need  for  a  strong 
national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  this  VFW 
presentation,  our  colleague  gave  a  most 
meaningful  and  perceptive  speech  which 
stressed  the  need  for  our  Nation  to  re- 
turn to  those  great  principles  upon 
which  America  was  founded. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  cMisent  that 
the  speech  by  our  colleague  (Mr.  Laxalt) 
before  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  on 
March  3,  1981.  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Sekatob  Laxalt 

This  Is  a  very  special  award  and  I  thank 
the  membership  of  the  V.P.W.  for  It. 

It  means  a  lot  to  me  for  a  couple  of 
reasons — 

First.  I'm  very  much  aware  of  the  kind 
of  Congressmen  and  Senators  you  have 
chosen  to  honor  In  each  of  the  past  18  years, 
and  proud  and  truly  honored  to  be  Included 
in  their  company. 

They  were  selected  not  because  of  any 
commitment  to  war  or  Its  machinery  or 
trappings. 

On  the  contrary,  no  one  hates  war  more 
than  those  of  us  who  have  been  there — 

No.  They  were  chosen.  Instead,  because  of 


a   commitment — a   simple   commitment,    if 
you  wUl — ^to  their  country. 

Not  my  country,  right  or  wrong:  But, 
rather,  my  country.  Ihrough  thick  and  thin 
we  Stand  beside  her. 

And  I  suspect  that.  If  there  is  a  trait  the 
winners  of  ibis  award  would  like  to  say  we 
all  have  shared.  It  is  a  belief  In  the  basic 
tooaness  of  our  Nation. 

A  belief  in  the  principles  upon  which  It 
was  foimded  and  a  belief  in  lu  people. 

We  beUeve  that  this  country  is  rooted  In 
a  Constitution  meant  to  saieguard  individ- 
ual rights  and  to  promote  self-reliance. 

And  we  believe  that  our  Constitution  was 
almost  divinely  Inspired  and  that  it  protecu 
each  and  e>ery  American  for  all  time  from 
the  excess  of  Government. 

We  beUeve.  also,  that  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  stands  today  as  a  beacon — a  bench- 
mark, for  the  rest  of  the  world — be  It  free 
or  enslaved. 

We  believe  that  this  Nation  of  ours  Is  the 
best  there  Is.  We're  number  one!  There  Is 
none  better! 

The  second  reason  this  award  means  ao 
much  to  me  is  because  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  this  Nation  of  ours  has  had  Its  self- 
xx>nfldence  somewhat  battered.  Let's  face  It. 
We've  t>een  kicked  around  a  lot  these  past 
few  years. 

If  we  were  boxing,  there  have  been  times 
when  we've  bad  to  take  a  standing  eight 
count. 

But,  let  me  teU  you  this.  With  the  elec- 
tion of  Ronald  Reagan  we're  not  reeling 
any  more — not  by  a  damn  site. 

Since  Ills  election  we've  seen  more  guts, 
more  luilty,  more  pride  In  our  country  than 
we've  seen  for  far  too  many  years. 

And  our  President  Is  just  getting  warmed 
up. 

People  feel  genuine  hope  becatise  they 
sense  In  him  the  courage  and  abUlty  to 
truly   redirect   this   country. 

So.  I  accept  this  award  tonight  not  just 
for  myself,  but  for  the  mUlions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  stood  beside  this  lady  of 
ours  who  may  have  stumbled  at  times  but 
has  never  fallen.  And  never  wlU. 

Like  those  of  us  here  tonight,  they  have 
always  taken  pride  In  America  and  what 
America  means — 

I  recently  came  back  from  a  visit  to  my 
home  State  of  Nevada.  In  my  travels  around 
that  State,  I  can't  teU  you  the  number  of 
people  who  came  up  to  me  to  say  how 
proud  they  were  of  our  new  President  and 
how  confident  they  are  that  the  future 
holds  better  times. 

I'm  absolutely  convinced  that  all  across 
this  Nation  we're  on  the  road  to  a  new  re- 
surgence— a  revival  of  faith  In  democracy: 
faith  In  capitalism;  faith  In  good  old- 
fashioned  Americanism:  faith  in  peace 
through  strength;  and.  perhaps  most  im- 
portant, faith  in  each  other. 
Lastly,  permit  me  to  say  this: 
Nearly  40  years  ago,  I  was  an  Army  corps- 
man  in  the  South  Pacific  with  the  Seventh 
Division,  under  capture  on  an  island  called 
Leyte. 

As  did  many  of  you  here  tonight.  I  saw 
young  men.  some  my  buddies,  suffer  hor- 
rible deaths  and  Injuries  and  I  saw  acts  of 
courage  and  heroism  that  I  remember  vividly 
even  today. 

In  each  war  this  nation  h»s  hed  to  fieht — 
each  time  an  American  soldier  dies — we  ask 
ourselves;  why?  What  Is  so  important  that 
we  must  pay  such  a  price? 

And.  of  course,  only  the  man  or  woman 
who  pays  the  price  can  give  us  a  true 
answer. 

To  paraphrase  Lincoln:  K  Is  for  us.  the 
living,  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  unfin- 
ished work  for  which  they  fought. 

We  must  resolve,  each  of  us.  that  their 
deaths  were  not  In  vain:  that  the  country 
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sb»U   continue   to   b«   free;    and   that   this 
Oovernment  of,  by  and  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish. 
ThanJc  you  and  Ood  bleas. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  PRICE  SUPPORT 
FOR  MILK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  509,  which  wUl 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (S.  509)  to  amend  section  201  of  the 
Agrlculturad  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  de- 
lete the  requirement  that  the  support  of 
price  of  milk  be  adjusted  semiannually. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  509. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  has  already  been  laid 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  legislation 
is  the  first  bill  to  be  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Foresty  in  this  97th  session  of  Congress. 

Obviously  this  legislation  is  leading  the 
way  in  President  Reagan's  efforts  to  re- 
duce Federal  expenditures.  It  provides 
for  a  more  economical  administration  of 
the  dairy  program  and  for  a  reduction  in 
the  burden  on  U.S.  taxpayers.  The  Presi- 
dent has  committed  himself  to  that  goal, 
and  I,  along  with  the  vast  majority  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  am  proud  to  have  had  a  hand 
in  helping  achieve  that  goal  with  this 
biU— the  first  bill  that  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  managing  as  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee. 

This  bill.  S.  509,  Mr.  President,  has  the 
virtue  of  being  very  simple  and  very  di- 
rect. It  deletes  the  requirement  that  the 
support  price  for  milk  be  adjusted  semi- 
annually. 

Under  the  current  provisions  of  law, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  obliged 
to  increase  milk  price  supports  about  90 
cents  per  hundredweight  on  April  1.  This 
bill,  S.  509,  will  forgo  that  scheduled 
increase. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  milk 
price  support  program,  as  provided  for 
in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  is  to  as- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  milk  to  meet  current  needs. 


reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  to  assure  a  farm  income  level 
adequate  to  maintain  productive  capac- 
ity sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  future 
needs. 

For  the  past  3Vi  years,  the  farm  bill 
has  required  that  the  price  of  milk  be 
supported  between  80  and  90  percent  of 
parity  at  the  beginning  of  each  milk 
marketing  year  and  that  the  level  be  ad- 
justed semiannually  on  the  basis  of 
changes  in  the  "prices  paid"  index  for 
farmers.  "ITiis  level  of  price  support  has 
given  dairy  farmers  very  strong  incen- 
tives to  produce  an  ever-increasing  vol- 
ume of  inilk. 

As  a  result,  production  has  increased 
rapidly,  substantially  more  rapidly  than 
the  commercial  use  of  milk  and  milk 
products  has  increased.  Surpluses  of 
milk  have  had  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Government,  that  is  to  say,  the  taxpay- 
ers. And  these  surpluses  have  been  pur- 
chased at  a  growing  rate,  and  they  are 
continuing  to  grow  rapidly,  even  though 
it  is  acknowledged  that  farmers  should 
hold  back  on  such  increased  production 
in  this  or  any  other  period  of  oversupply. 

Let  us  look  at  it  arithmetically  for  a 
moment,  Mr.  President : 

As  of  February  20,  1981,  the  Federal 
Government  owned  355  million  pounds 
of  butter,  253  million  pounds  of  cheese, 
and  75  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk. 

In  January  1981  the  Government 
bought  49  percent  of  all  the  butter  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  By  the  end  of 
the  marketing  year,  the  Government 
will  own  an  estimated  562  million  pounds 
of  butter,  479  million  pounds  of  cheese, 
and  970  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  if  no  chamge  is  made  in  existing 
law. 

That  is  the  genesis,  Mr.  President,  of 
S.  509.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  here 
with  this  legislation  that  was  reported 
out  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  14  to  2. 

The  fact  is  that  an  increase  in  milk 
price  supports,  in  a  program  that  is  not 
boimd  by  production  controls,  simply 
sends  to  farmers  the  wrong  economic 
signal.  If  this  bill,  S.  509,  is  not  enacted 
by  Congress,  and  if  the  April  1  price  in- 
crease goes  through,  we  will  be  telling 
farmers  that  they  should  continue  to 
produce  more  and  more  milk,  even  in  the 
face  of  these  tremendous  and  unneces- 
sary surpluses  that  I  have  Just  specified. 
Such  a  signal  will  be  of  benefit  to  no  one, 
not  the  producers,  not  the  consimiers 
certainly,  and  absolutely  not  the 
taxpayers. 

I  have  just  mentioned  that  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  its  formal  name  be- 
ing the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  reported  S.  509  by  a 
vote  of  14  to  2.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
group  of  Senators,  or  for  that  matter  any 
group  of  any  kind,  who  are  more  devoted 
to  farmers  than  the  members  of  this 
committee. 

But  the  point  is  this.  Mr.  President: 
The  committee  found  it  in  the  national 
interest  and  in  the  interest  of  American 
dairy  farmers  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
increase  the  support  price  of  milk  on 
April  1, 1981. 


The  Agriculture  Secretary,  Mr.  Block, 
has  no  option  about  it.  If  this  bill  now 
pending  is  not  enacted  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  before  April  1, 
the  increase  in  dairy  price  supports  will 
occur  on  April  1. 

The  committee  voted  14  to  2  to  report 
this  bill  because  it  was  the  committee's 
considered  opinion  that  we  owe  it  to 
farmers  to  send  them  a  correct  economic 
signal.  That  signal  obviously  is: 

You  are  producing  too  much  milk  for  the 
good  of  the  dairy  program,  for  the  good  of 
the  milk  marketing  system,  and  for  the  good 
of  the  country. 

So  this  proposal  is  a  first  step  in  get- 
ting the  costs  of  the  dairy  program  under 
control.  It  is  a  first  and  integral  step  in 
President  Reagan's  overall  economic 
program.  If  the  measure  is  not  adopted, 
the  entire  dairy  price  support  program 
may  be  threatened  by  the  unnecessarily 
high  costs  that  will  surely  result. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  bill  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and  that  is  why 
it  was  reported  to  this  Senate  by  a  mar- 
gin of  14  to  2  so  that  there  be  no  misun- 
derstanding of  the  signal  that  is  being 
sent  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  also  send  a  cor- 
rect signal  to  the  American  people  which 
will  give  them  reassurance  that  those  of 
us  in  this  Congress  intend  to  get  Federal 
spending  under  control.  It  will  convey  to 
the  public  the  message  that  we  heard 
them  on  November  4.  and  that  we,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  are  willing  to 
make  difficult  but,  nonetheless,  necessary 
decisions  to  get  this  coimtry  back  on  the 
track  of  economic  growth  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Jack  Block, 
on  this  subject,  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  its  entirety 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  AcaicoLTinu;, 

OmCE    OF    THE    SECRET  AST, 

Washington,  DC,  March  13,  1981. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion and  Forestry.  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  plans  to  take  up  S.  509  early  next 
week.  This  bill  would  amend  Section  201  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to 
delete  the  requirement  that  the  support  price 
for  milk  be  adjusted  semi-annually. 

The  Administration  strongly  recommends 
that  the  bill  be  enacted  and  that  action  be 
taken  quickly  during  the  very  few  days  re- 
maining before  April  1  so  that  this  unneces- 
sary and  costly  increase  in  milk  price  sup- 
ports can  be  avcrided. 

This  proposal  is  an  important  part  of  the 
President's  Economic  Recovery  Program.  It 
will  save  an  estimated  »147  million  in  FT 
1981  and  (86  mUlion  in  FY  1982.  And,  it  will 
send  a  correct  rather  than  an  incorrect  eco- 
nomic signal  to  the  nation's  milk  producers. 
We  now  have  a  huge  and  growing  surplus  of 
milk.  The  seven  percent  increase  in  the  price 
support  level  for  milk  scheduled  for  April  I, 
1981  will  tell  producers  to  Increase  produc- 
tion still  more  at  a  time  when  production 
should  be  moderated. 

This  bill  proposes  a  single  change  In  the 
law — authority  to  forego  the  Increase  In  milk 
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price  supports  now  required  by  law  on 
April  1,  1981.  It  would  not  reduce  the  current 
price  support  level  or  eliminate  or  threaten 
the  dairy  price  support  program.  It  will  bene- 
fit both  consumers  and  taxpayers.  It  would 
amount  to  less  than  two  percent  of  milk 
producers'  cash  receipts  from  sales  of  milk. 

I  understand  that  there  will  be  an  attempt 
to  amend  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  require  that  casein  Imports  be  eliminated 
or  severely  restricted,  and  to  otherwise  change 
the  basis  of  our  limitations  on  the  importa- 
tion of  milk  products.  Such  restrictions 
would  be  expected  to  cause  a  very  significant 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  a  number  of  food  items 
that  are  made  with  casein,  a  natural  milk 
protein  that  is  not  manufactured  in  this 
country.  In  addition,  the  Administration 
very  strongly  opposes  such  an  amendment 
for  three  reasons : 

1.  There  is  a  well-defined  administrative 
procedure  under  Section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933  for  dealing  with 
situations  where  Imports  threaten  to  Inter- 
fere with  price  support  programs.  That  pro- 
cedure Involves  much  less  risk  of  repercus- 
sions for  our  $47  billion  agricultural  export 
trade  than  does  a  legislated  limitation.  If 
there  Is  concern  about  casein,  it  should  be 
pursued  under  that  procedure. 

2.  It  is  premature  to  propose  action  to  limit 
casein  imports.  In  1979,  the  International 
Trade  Commission  investigation  of  casein 
Imports  found  no  damage  to  the  domestic 
Industry.  The  Department  Is  Investigating 
this  matter  and  will  have  a  report  by  early 
June,  1981.  Without  more  specific  evidence 
than  is  now  available,  there  Is  not  an  ade- 
quate bsuls  to  support  action  to  limit  casein 
Imports. 

3.  The  casein  import  question  is  not  di- 
rectly related  to  the  problem  S.  509  is  de- 
signed to  help.  Even  if  the  current  market 
for  casein  products  were  entirely  supplied  by 
domestic  milk  products,  we  would  have  a  sur- 
plus of  milk  and  would  need  authority  to 
forego  the  April  1.  1981  Increase  in  dairy  price 
supports.  There  is  no  Justification  now  for 
giving  milk  producers  a  signal  to  Increase 
milk  production. 

I  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  Btrv/ugly  support  S.  500  and  see  that  It 
Is  enacted  quickly  without  amendment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
visee that  enactment  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  in  accord  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's program. 
Sincerely. 

John  R.   Block, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  S. 
509 — the  bill  now  being  considered  by 
the  Senate — would  suspend  the  April  1 
adjustment  in  dairy  price  support  levels. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in- 
formed me  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  result  in  estimated  cost  savings  to 
the  Government  of  approximately  $147 
million. 

S.  509  would,  as  a  technical  matter,  re- 
peal section  20Hd)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  Section  201(d)  of  the  1949 
act  requires  that  the  support  price  of 
milk  be  adjusted  semiaimually  and 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  adjust  the  support  price  of  milk  at  the 
beginning  of  each  remaining  quarter  of 
the  marketing  year. 

Under  the  current  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 201(d),  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
must,  by  law,  increase  milk  price  sup- 
ports about  $0.90  per  hundredweight  on 
AprU  1. 

S.  509  was  introduced  by  Chairman 
Helms  at  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration. 


Mr.  President,  I  share  the  concerns  of 
President  Reagan  that  Government 
costs  should  be  reduced,  and  those  con- 
cerns that  have  been  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  But  while  I  do  that  I 
still  do  not  wnnt  to  see  any  change  made 
in  our  farm  commodity  price  support 
programs  that  would  impair  their  basic 
purpose. 

In  the  case  of  the  dairy  price  support 
program,  that  purpose  is  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  milk  and  assure  a 
level  of  farm  income  adequate  to  main- 
tain productive  capacity  sufficient  to 
meet  anticipated  future  needs. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  what  the  Sen- 
ate is  confronted  with  today.  It  is.  as 
the  Senator  from  North  (Carolina  has 
indicated,  the  first  direct  action  by  the 
Senate  on  the  rather  extensive  budget- 
cutting  program  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. I  hope  it  is  not  prophetic  then 
that  the  first  ax  falls  on  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  all  of  us  are 
concerned  that  the  budget  cuts  be  equi- 
table and  evenly  distributed  across  all 
of  the  functions  of  Government.  It  would 
be  tragic  if  the  cuts  fell  too  heavily  on 
any  one  segment,  and  particularly  the 
American  farmer  who  already  has  his 
back  to  the  wall. 

S.  509  does  not,  of  course,  reduce  the 
milk  price  supports  that  are  in  effect 
at  the  present  time.  It  does  deny  an  in- 
crease that  would  be  scheduled  under 
the  law  effective  April  1. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  held  detailed  hearings 
on  S.  509,  and  we  did  a  lot  of  soul  search- 
ing (Ml  this  particular  issue.  We  have 
looked  carefully  at  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program.  I  think  that  any  serious 
person  who  is  concerned  about  the  dairy 
farmer  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
program,  that  2  years  ago  cost  $24  mil- 
lion of  Federal  funds  and  is  estimated  to 
cost  $1.7  billion  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  does  need  some  adjustment. 
Whether  this  is  the  right  time  and  the 
right  way  to  do  it  is  certainly  open  to 
question.  There  are  other  problems  fac- 
ing the  dairy  farmer  that  need  to  be 
addressed. 

I  would  like  to  see  what  is  being 
planned  by  the  administration  for  the 
overall  program  that  will  be  considered 
by  our  committee  and  the  Senate  in  the 
weeks  ahead  before  acting  on  this  par- 
ticular measure. 

However,  we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of 
time. 

I  think  the  administration  could  have 
done  a  better  job  in  resolving  some  of 
those  issues  facing  the  dairy  farmer  or  at 
least  giving  some  indication  of  the  direc- 
tion they  are  going  before  presenting  us 
with  this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

But  we  know  that  action  on  S.  509  has 
to  be  completed  before  April  1,  less  than 
2  weeks  away,  in  order  to  suspend  the 
April  1  adjustment  in  dairy  price  support 
levels. 

I  think  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  have  questions  and  sugges- 
tions to  make  as  we  continue  our  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon  on  Just  how  we 
should  approach  this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  dairy  price  support 
program  has  been  effective.  It  has  pro- 


vided this  country  with  a  stable  supply 
of  quality  products.  If  some  want  to 
make  the  argument  that  it  has  increased 
the  cost  to  the  ccHisumer  by  a  slight 
amoimt,  then  that  cost  could  be  Justified 
by  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a  stable  and 
adequate  supply  of  milk.  A  program  that 
is  working  should  not  be  adjusted  or 
lightly  thrown  aside. 

A  great  deal  of  thought,  it  seems  to  me. 
must  be  given  to  precisely  where  we  are 
headed  with  the  overall  dairy  support 
program.  We  will  not  know,  of  course, 
until  the  proposals  have  been  made,  un- 
til they  have  been  considered  by  the 
committee,  and  until  action  has  been 
takm  by  the  full  Congress. 

But  at  this  point  we  do  not  yet  even 
have  the  proposals  from  the  administra- 
tion. Therefore,  I  hope  tliat  as  we  de- 
bate this  afternoon,  we  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  there  is  an  underlying  program  that 
needs  to  be  protected  even  though  there 
may  be  some  fine  tuning  and  some  ad- 
justments necessary  during  the  coming 
weeks  and  the  coming  months. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LucAK).  The  Senator  fran  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Melcher  amendment  to 
S.  509  to  limit  the  imports  of  casein,  a 
dairy  byproduct,  to  50  percent  of  the 
average  amount  imported  between  1975 
and  1980. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  I  supported  an 
amendment  which  would  have  stopped 
the  imports  of  casein  altogether.  This 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  tie  vote  of 
8  to  8,  because  of  the  concern  expressed 
over  the  effect  banning  all  of  these  im- 
ports could  have  on  our  trade  agree- 
ments. It  was  feared  the  banning  all  im- 
ports would  leave  the  United  States  sub- 
ject to  retaUation  imder  the  general 
agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  (GATT). 

This  amendment  addresses  that  con- 
cern by  using  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  to  direct  establish- 
ment of  the  limitation.  Section  22  is  aim- 
ed exclusively  at  assuring  the  effective 
operaticm  of  domestic  price  support  pro- 
grams and  actions  taken  under  section 
22  are  exempt  imder  the  terms  of  GATT. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  compromise  amendment. 

The  proposal  before  us  to  abruptly 
withhold  a  scheduled  increase  in  price 
supports  for  dairy  farmers — an  increase 
that  was  pledged  to  our  dairymen  over- 
whelmingly by  the  Congress — overlooks 
the  fact  that  a  major  reason  for  the 
heavy  cost  in  the  price  support  program 
last  year  was  the  increasing  imports  oi 
subsidized  casein  from  European  coun- 
tries, including  Russia.  Historically  ca- 
se'n  imports  were  used  for  industrial 
products.  However,  there  has  been  a  shift 
in  its  use  and  a  1979  study  by  the 
International  Trade  (Commission  docu- 
mented the  fact  that  81  percent  of  casein 
used  in  the  United  States  was  for  food 
and  feed  products.  This  has  had  the  ef- 
fect of  knocking  out  a  sizable  share  of 
our  milk  market  that  otherwise  would 
be  supplied  by  American  milk  producers. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  would  like  to  restate 
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here,  the  American  fanner  can  compete 
against  farmers  anywhere  in  the  world, 
but  they  cannot  compete  against  other 
governments,  which  they  have  been 
forced  to  do  because  European  govern- 
ments heavily  subsidize  their  dairymen. 
Casein  then  enters  this  country  at  below 
their  own  cost  of  production,  which  takes 
care  of  their  surpluses. 

The  American  dairyman  has  always 
supplied  the  American  consumer  with  a 
stable  supply  of  fresh  millc  and  milk 
products.  And.  he  has  done  this  at  a  price 
that  is  cheaper  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  American  housewife 
pays  less  for  milk  than  the  Canadian 
housewife,  and  a  great  deal  less  than  in 
many  other  countries.  Our  dairy  pro- 
gram has  been  a  success.  The  thing  that 
has  been  totally  overlooked  is  that  these 
subsidized  imports  of  casein  added  about 
$300  million  to  the  cost  of  nmning  the 
dairy  price  support  program  last  year. 

The  current  Government  investment 
in  surplus  milk  products  is  just  over  a 
billion  dollars.  Passage  of  this  bill  with- 
out this  amendment  would  mean  a  sav- 
ings of  around  $147  milhon.  We  could 
save  an  additional  $115  million  this  year 
if  we  cut  casein  imports  by  50  percent.  I 
am  confident  that  if  we  would  resolve 
this  matter  of  imports,  we  would  signif- 
icantly reduce  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  for  the  milk  stabilization  pro- 
gram without  seriously  affecting  our  own 
milk  producers. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has  the 
support  of  our  dairy  industry,  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  National  Farmers  Union 
and  warrants  the  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

We  will  be  analyzing  one  Government 
program  after  the  other  as  we  consider 
the  new  budget.  Steps  must  be  taken  to 
make  sure  that  we  maximize  the  pro- 
grammed spending  cuts  that  are  avail- 
able to  us.  In  the  case  of  this  program, 
it  does  not  make  much  sense  to  stop  the 
$147  million  increase  in  dairy  price  sup- 
ports, while  we  allow  the  $300  million  of 
impKjrts  to  continue  rmtouched.  We  have 
an  opportunity  today  to  double  the  sav- 
ings proposed  by  the  administration  and 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  amendment. 

The  American  people  have  mandated 
that  cuts  be  made.  Reducing  our  imports 
of  casein  will  not  wily  help  the  dairy  in- 
dustry; but  will  reduce  inflation  and 
show  the  American  people  that  we  do 
mean  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  what 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  said  and  what  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  has  said,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  point  out  some  things  about 
the  dairy  program  that  do  not  seem  to 
have  gotten  into  the  newspapers  or  on 
our  television  sets. 

A  moment  ago  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  pointed  out  that  up 
until  2  years  ago  there  were  no  great 
costs  associated  with  this  program,  and 
that  is  true.  Yet  the  program  had  essen- 
tially the  same  price  support  as  far  as  a 
percentage  of  parity  as  it  has  todav. 

The  difference  is  what  we  should  take 
a  look  at  as  we  debate  this  program. 
What  has  happened.  What  has  changed. 

Three  things  have  changed,  Mr.  Presi- 


dent: First  of  all.  about  a  year  ago  the 
President  of  the  United  States  put  an 
export  embargo  on  grain  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  backed  up  tremen- 
dous amounts  of  feed  grain  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  caused  a  depression  in  the 
price  of  feed  grain  vis-a-vis  parity. 

When  you  have  the  input  into  a  cow 
dropping  down  to  55  percent  of  what  is 
fair,  and  the  output  from  the  cow  stay- 
ing at  80  percent  of  what  is  fair  you  do 
not  cull  your  herds.  Let  me  sidetrack 
momentarily  and  make  this  point.  The 
consumer  in  America  is  still  getting  milk 
at  a  price  that  is  less  than  the  consumer 
in  Canada  or  the  consumer  most  any 
place  else  in  this  Western  World  of  ours. 

But  when  you  have  a  juggling  of  the 
economic  picture  because  of  an  outside 
influence  you  add  horrendous  sums  to 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  milk  at  an 
adequate  figure,  and  that  threw  the  pro- 
gram askew.  It  was  not  just  the  export 
embargo  on  grain  that  threw  the  pro- 
gram out  of  balance,  it  was  also  because 
beef  prices  are  inordinately  low  today. 
Tell  that  to  the  consumer  and  he  will 
wonder  how  that  can  be  true. 

In  fact,  the  price  of  a  steer  on  the 
market  today  is  less  than  it  was  2  or  3 
years  ago,  so  the  inclination  for  the  dairy 
farmer  to  market  that  cow  when  the 
cow  is  beyond  the  point  of  good  produc- 
ing is  less  and  less.  So  we  have  retained 
more  older  cows  in  the  milking  herd  than 
would  be  normal. 

There  is  no  way  we  can  improve  beef 
prices  when  we  consider  this  bill.  There 
is  no  way  we  can  urge  the  President — 
we  have  done  that — to  lift  the  export 
embargo  on  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  there  is  a  third  factor  we  can  ad- 
dress, and  that  is  what  we  are  going  to 
try  to  address  in  this  bill  a  little  later 
on  when  my  colleague  from  Montana 
offers  his  amendment. 

The  third  factor  is  the  import  of 
casein,  which  is  a  byproduct  of  milk. 
Those  casein  imports,  some  of  them  sub- 
sidized by  Western  European  countries, 
have  come  into  this  country  and  dis- 
placed milk  solids  that  have  then  had 
to  be  supported  by  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program  to  the  tune  of  $150  million. 
$200  million,  $250  million,  $300  million 
in  the  last  year. 

So  what  we  are  saying  is  that  there 
has  been  a  problem  in  the  dairy  price 
support  program,  but  it  has  been  caused 
by  three  factors  over  wh'ch  the  farmers 
have  no  control.  We  think  if  you  are 
interested  in  saving  money,  if  you  are 
interested  in  casting  a  vote  for  economy 
and,  at  the  same  time,  treating  the  dairy 
farmers  in  an  equitable  way,  then  take 
a  look  at  the  Melcher  amendment.  The 
saving  of  not  increasing  the  price  sup- 
port is  about  $145  million.  If  you  add  to 
it  the  casein  import  amendment,  you 
have  added  another  $150  million  plus  or 
doubled  the  net  savings  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  coimtry. 

So  if  you  take  off  your  farm  price  sup- 
port hat  and  put  on  the  hat  of  somebody 
who  is  ccHicemed  about  getting  our  econ- 
omy under  control,  I  think  the  package 
representing  twice  the  savings  helps  the 
taxpayers,  keeps  faith  with  the  dairy 
farmers,  and  gets  this  system  so  it  will 
work  a  little  better. 

I  have  heard  all  the  argimients  about 


how  we  have  to  study  it.  We  have  studied 
this  export  embargo  to  death,  and  we 
have  studied  imports  to  death.  Nobody 
is  hesitating  about  promoting  import 
controls  on  Japanese  automobiles  com- 
ing into  this  market.  We  have  had  anti- 
dumping legislation  following  antidump- 
ing legislation.  But  when  you  talk  about 
the  imports  of  subsidized  farm  products 
into  this  country,  everybody  seems  to 
turn  the  other  way. 

But  again  let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  dairy  price  support  program  is 
a  good  program  that  has  gone  askew 
because  of  three  things  no  one  envi- 
sioned when  it  was  first  put  into  effect: 
First,  the  export  embargo  on  grain; 
second,  the  imports  of  casein;  and  third, 
the  low  beef  prices  today.  Let  us  not 
throw  it  more  askew  by  simply  adopting 
a  limitation  in  the  increase  that  is  man- 
dated by  law.  Let  us  also  try  to  correct 
one  of  the  three  factors  by  supporting 
the  Melcher  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

J* re  there  amendments? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  there  is  at  least  one  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, who  just  walked  off  the  floor  and 
who  should  be  right  back. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  admin- 
istration's bill,  S.  509,  is  an  unfair  propo- 
sition for  American  dairy  farmers  if  en- 
acted without  amendment.  It  says  to 
dairy  farmers  that  the  Senate  is  willing 
to  break  a  promise  that  we  unanimou^y 
made  to  them,  a  promise  upon  which 
many  of  them  have  planned  their  sur- 
vival. Enactment  of  S.  509  without  some 
recompense  for  the  family  farmer  is 
really  unacceptable.  It  is  certainly  un- 
acceptable to  me  as  a  Senator  and  defl- 
nitely  unacceptable  to  me  as  a  Ver- 
monter.  I  know  that  is  the  feehng  of  the 
people  of  my  State. 

Fortunately,  we  do  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  make  S.  509  a  fairer  deal  for 
the  farmer  Mid  the  taxpayer. 

Senator  Melcher.  I,  and  many  of  our 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  are 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  limit 
casein  Imports.     Unlike     S.     509.     the 
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casein  amendment  would  reduce  the 
costs  of  the  dairy  price-support  program 
without  hurting  a  single  American  dairy 
farmer.  In  fact,  it  would  allow  dairy 
farmers  to  recapture  a  domestic  market 
which  has  been  usurped  by  subsidized 
foreign  imports. 

It  makes  so  much  sense  that  I  find  It 
hard  to  believe  that  the  administration 
does  not  appear  eagerly  lobbying  for  its 

passage.  ._      ^i.        * 

The  casein  amendment  has  the  poten- 
tial of  reducing  Federal  outlays  by  $200 
miUion  and  recapturing  a  domestic 
market  capable  of  supporting  more  than 
3.000  American  dairy  farms. 

In  these  times  of  budget  austerity,  de- 
clining numbers  of  farm  families,  and 
a  rapid  loss  of  farmland,  support  of  a 
partial  limit  on  casein  imports  would 
be  a  prudent  course  to  follow. 

In  recent  days  much  misinformation 
has  circulated  regarding  the  casein 
amendment.  We  have  hard  that  there 
is  no  domestic  casein  production  to  re- 
place the  lost  imports.  On  this  point,  my 
colleagues  should  recognize  that  the 
amendment  limits  but  does  not  elimi- 
nate all  casein  imports.  SuflBcient  quan- 
tities would  remain  available  to  meet 
all  industrial  and  pharmaceutical  needs, 
and  still  allow  in  35  million  pounds  of 
casein  imports  for  other  uses. 

We  should  also  remember  that  casein 
is  basically  cottage  cheese  curd  that  has 
not  been  dried  and  ground.  Due  to  this 
fortunate  fact,  the  U.S.  dairy  industry 
could  quickly  reestablish  and  expand 
domestic  casein  production. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  told  that 
the  amendment  violates  the  general 
agreement  on  trade  and  tariffs 
(GATT).  I  remind  this  body  that  we 
have  never  ratified  GATT  as  an  inter- 
national agreement  made  by  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  Congress  has  pro- 
vided that  ail  import  limitation  Uke  the 
one  proposed,  as  domestic  law  must  re- 
tain its  supremacy  to  this  and  other 
international  agreements. 

Finally,  a  section  22  quota'  as  estab- 
lished by  the  amendment  is  provided  a 
waiver  under  GATT. 

Realizing  the  -weakness  of  this  argu- 
ment, the  opposition  next  asserts  that 
the  casein  amendment  violates  GATT 
because  it  is  a  legislated  quota.  Should 
we  take  this  to  mean  that  the  section  22 
quotas  established  by  Congress  in  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  also  con- 
travene GATT,  or  that  the  section  22 
quota  set  by  Congress  on  cotton  imports 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  should 
be  ignored? 

Mr.  President,  those  opposed  to  the 
casein  amendment  ask  the  Senate  to 
wait  for  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
study  before  taking  action.  This  is  one 
of  the  oldest  delay  tactics  this  Chamber 
has  witnessed. 

I  submit  that  we  know  more  about  the 
negative  consequences  of  casein  Imports 
than  we  do  about  the  effects  of  going 
back  on  our  word  by  removing  the  semi- 
annual adjustment,  or  by  dropping  dairy 
price  supports  to  70  percent  of  parity  as 
the  administration's  budget  figures  im- 
ply. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  also  heard  that 
casein  imports  do  not  really  displace 


American  dairy  products.  I  ask,  then, 
what  happened  to  the  American  casein 
industry  which  once  provided  thousands 
of  jobs  but  has  since  dwindled  to  ob- 
scurity while  casein  imports  continue  to 
expand? 

Imported  casein,  which  receives  a  sub- 
sidy of  up  to  $1.40  per  pound,  is  displac- 
ing other  domestic  dairy  products  as  well, 
especially  skim  and  powdered  milk. 

The  dairy  farmers  in  my  State  ask 
why  it  is  that  they  .have  to  try  to  com- 
pete against  dairy  products  imported  by 
this  country  and  heavily  subsidized  by 
the  countries  of  origin,  subsidized  cer- 
tainly far  beyond  anything  that  we 
would  ever  consider  doing  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  to  compete,  for  example. 
with  Imports  from  the  Soviet  Union,  im- 
ports subsidized  by  that  country,  com- 
peting against  our  own  people. 

As  a  result,  the  Federal  Government 
buys  these  dairy  products  through  the 
price  support  programs  at  a  cost  of  94 
cents  per  pound.  That  is  $2.82  per  equiv- 
alent pound  of  casein,  or  $450  million 
for  last  years  subsidized  casein  imports. 

Mr.  President,  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
held  hearings  on  casein  imports  in  1979 
and  1981.  It  was  only  the  narrowest  of 
margins  which  prevented  a  much  broad- 
er casein  amendment  from  being  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee just  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  casein  amendment 
makes  S.  509  a  fairer  proposition  for  all 
dairy  farmers.  With  It,  we  can  turn  a 
sow's  ear  Into  a  silk  purse. 

It  is  a  reflection,  actually,  of  a  stnmg 
attempt  to  cut  the  amount  of  money  that 
our  Federal  Government  has  to  spend 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  our  dairy 
farmers. 

Dairy  farmers  and  national  farm  or- 
ganizations know  this  and  support  a 
limit  on  casein  Imports.  The  amend- 
ments has  the  expected  endorsement  of 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 
Associated  Milk  Producers  Inc.,  Dairy- 
men Inc.,  and  Mid  America  Dairymen. 
More  importantly,  other  major  farmers' 
organizations  this  year  have  called  for 
a  limit  on  casein  Imports  Including  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
National  Grange,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  and  the  National  Farmers 
Organization. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  sup- 
port our  amendment  to  limit  casein  im- 
ports. By  adopting  It  we  can  reduce  the 
costs  of  a  price  support  program  while 
increasing  farmers'  incomes. 

Actually,  by  cutting  down  the  amount 
of  money  that  the  taxpayers  have  to  pay, 
we  at  the  same  time  improve  the  in- 
comes derived  from  the  free  enterprise 
system  by  our  dairy  farms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  we  have  to  move  this 
legislation  now  rather  than  consider  It 
as  part  of  the  overall  farm  bill.  But  the 
current  Imbalance  between  the  supply 
and  demand  for  milk  requires  that  some 
adjustment  be  made  in  the  price  support 
before  surpluses  get  so  burdensome  that 
more  drastic  changes  in  the  dairy  pro- 
gram may  be  required. 


The  Government  sunHus  of  milk  jhtxI- 
ucts  has  been  building  over  the  last  1  Vi 
years.  President  Carter  proposed  legis- 
lative changes  last  year,  and  his  budget 
request  sent  to  Congress  in  January  con- 
tained proposed  legislation  to  eliminate 
this  April  adjustment.  President  Reagan 
has  agreed  and  is  also  requesting  that 
the  legislation  be  considered  as  part  of 
his  overall  package  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment spending  as  a  part  of  the  econcnnle 
recovery  effort. 

By  foregoing  the  April  1  increase,  the 
industry  should  start  to  move  toward  a 
supply  and  demand  equilibrium  without 
major  disruption. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  hearings 
held  on  this  bill  before  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Production.  Marketing, 
and  Price  Stabilization,  of  which  I  serve 
as  chairman,  several  concerns  wov 
raised  by  the  dairy  industry  which  de- 
serve serious  consideration.  They  relate 
to.  first,  the  import  of  casein — a  product 
derivative  from  milk;  second,  recon- 
stituted milk;  third.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC)  resale  policy  for  sur- 
plus milk  products  and;  fourth,  plant 
costs  used  to  determine  CCC  purchase 
prices. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  comment  on  each 
of  these  since  they  relate  to  the  question 
of  elimination  of  the  semiannual  adjust- 
ment In  the  price  support  for  milk. 
CASEIN  ncpom 
Casein  is  the  principal  protein  com- 
ponent of  milk.  It  has  not  been  produced 
in  this  country  since  the  early  1950's  be- 
cause as  our  price  support  for  mQk  In- 
creased, the  domestic  industry  could  not 
compete  with  low-cost  Imports. 

Casein  is  used  In  foods  and  feeds  (79 
percent)  and  in  industrial  products  (21 
percent) .  Food  uses  include  such  things 
as  artificial  cheeses,  coffee  whiteners. 
luncheon  meats  as  a  binder,  and  special 
diet  foods.  It  is  used  industrially  in  such 
products  as  glue  and  other  binders.  We 
import  casein  primarily  from  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  and  Ireland. 

I  know  that  Sean  Donlon  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  since  he  handed 
out  these  sprigs  of  green  fw  us  to  wear 
today.  Ireland  is  one  of  the  major  sup- 
pliers of  casein. 

In  1979.  we  imported  a  total  of  150 
million  poimds;  in  1980.  that  was  re- 
duced to  119.9  million  pounds. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  this  point,  a  table  showing 
all  of  our  imports  in  both  1979  and 
1980  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rzcoio. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  dairy  industry 
has  petitioned  the  Secretary  on  several 
occaslcms  in  the  past  to  prohibit  casein 
Imports  under  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
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cultural  Adjustments  Act,  which  pro- 
tects supported  domestic  industries 
from  foreign  competition. 

In  1979  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission lool^ed  into  the  casein  issue  and 
concluded  that — 

The  daita  .  .  .  Indlc&te  virtually  no  r«l*- 
tloii^if}  between  imports  of  casein  «nd  pur- 
chases oX  ooafat  dry  milk  under  tbe  price 
support  program. 

USDA,  as  well  as  the  industry,  was 
concerned  over  this  finding  by  the  Com- 
mission and  undertook  its  own  investi- 
gation into  the  facts.  This  study  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  June. 

I  understand  that  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana which  would  put  a  quota  on  casein 
imports  at  50  percent  of  the  average  im- 
ports for  the  past  5  years  or  about  7U 
milUon  pounds  per  year. 

In  my  opinion  no  action  should  be 
taken  on  the  casein  issue  until  we  have 
all  the  facts  before  us. 

When  the  USDA  study  becomes  avail- 
able in  June,  this  Senator  wiU  be  one 
of  the  first  to  suggest  that  we  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee for  hearings  to  determine  whether 
there  needs  to  be  legislation  enacted  on 
this  issue.  But  to  adopt  legislation  at 
this  point  would  be  clearly  premature. 

■ZCOWSTIl'UTgP  MILK 

A  petition  is  before  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  change  the  treatment  of 
reconstituted  milk.  It  would  allow  milk 
to  be  reconstituted  and  sold  as  fluid 
mlllc. 

The  dairy  industry  wants  to  dn^  this 
petition  because  it  would  result  in  un- 
equal prices  to  handlers  and  would  de- 
stroy the  classiflcaticm  system  which  is 
the  heart  of  the  milk  marketing  order 
program. 

This  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  re- 
quest on  the  part  of  the  dairy  industry 
and  I  encourage  the  Secretary  to  drop 
the  petition. 

COMMODITT  CREorr  COBPO«ATION  SEIXBACK 
PKICZ 

Currently  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration offers  products  in  its  inventory 
back  to  commercial  trade  at  105  percent 
of  the  purchase  price.  The  dairy  pro- 
ducers feel  that  because  of  high-storage 
costs  and  high-interest  rates,  some  com- 
mercial buyers  have  found  it  cheaper  to 
allow  the  Government  to  carry  part  of 
their  Inventory,  thus  aggravating  the 
surplus  situation. 

The  request  of  the  Industry  is  that  the 
resale  price  for  Government  stocks  be 
put  at  110  percent  of  the  purchase  price 

If  the  commercial  trade  is  using  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  stor- 
age and  thus  Inflating  the  Government 
stocks,  then  the  resale  policy  should  be 
changed. 

FtANT  COSTS  USED  TO  DrrPIlcINE  CCC  PUKCRASE 
P«ICES 

The  plant  costs  payment  is  used  by  the 
Department  to  pay  processors  to  make 
cheese,  butter,  and  nonfat  dry  mUk  out 
of  surplus  milk.  Because  of  increases  In 
energy  costs,  equipment  costs,  and  pack- 
aging costs,  the  current  rates  are  out  of 
Une  ajid  adjustments  need  to  be  made 
thYf  fK^^  are  out  of  line,  then  I  agree 
that  they  need  to  be  adjusted 
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yii.  President,  I  am  h(q>eful  that  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  year  we  can  make 
tiie  necessary  adjustments  in  the  dairy 
program  to  bring  the  industry  back  Into 
balance. 

I  supported  this  bill  when  It  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  intend 
to  do  so  today.  I  view  it  as  a  gradual  step 
toward  bringing  the  supply  of  milk  in 
line  with  the  demand  that  will  not  dis- 
rupt the  industry  nor  cause  widespread 
hardships  on  our  dairy  farmers.  If  I 
thought  it  would,  then  I  would  vote  the 
other  way. 

During  consideration  of  the  farm  bill, 
there  will  be  other  changes  in  the  dairy 
program  proposed.  The  final  outcome  of 
those  changes  will  no  doubt  be  tempered 
by  the  success  or  failure  of  the  legislation 
before  us  today. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  bill,  to  vote  against  amendments 
and  then  work  with  us  on  the  farm  bill 
that  will  come  up  later  to  put  Into  place 
a  dairy  program  that  will  Insure  that 
dairy  farmers  can  operate  at  a  profit 
without  It  being  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  purchase  large  quantities  of 
milk  products. 

W   AMENDMENT   NO.    14 

(Purpose:  To  esUbllsh  a  section  22  quota  on 
the  Importation  of  casein  products  Into 
the  United  States) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MELCHia),  for  himself  and  others,  proposes 
an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  14. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  after  line  5  Insert  a  new  section 
2  as  follows : 

"Sec  2.  (a)  Congress  finds  that  milk  pro- 
tein producU.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
casein,  caselnates.  lactalbumln.  and  whey 
protein  concentrates  or  mixtures  containing 
5  percent  or  more  of  these  products,  are 
being  imported  Into  the  United  States  In 
such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to  render 
Ineffective,  or  materially  Interfere  with,  the 
dairy  price  supprart  program  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agrtcultiire  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949. 

"(b)  To  ensure  that  the  entry  Into  the 
United  States  of  milk  protein  products  will 
not  render  or  tend  to  render  Ineffective,  or 
materially  Interfere  with  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  the  President  shall  by  proclamation 
Impose,  under  the  authority  of  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
624) ,  a  quota  limiting  the  amount  of  milk 
protein  products  Including  but  not  limited 
to  casein,  caselnates,  lactalbumln,  and  whey 
protein  concentrates  or  mixtures  containing 
5  percent  or  more  of  these  producte.  that 
may  enter  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  In  any  calendar  year  after 
1980.  The  quota  so  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  In  an  amoimt  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  average  of  the  total  Imports  of 
such  mlU  protein  products  Into  the  United 


States  during  the  five-year  period  1978 
through  1980.  The  proclamation  shall  be 
considered  a  proclamation  Issued  by  the 
President  under  section  32  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  (7  U.S.C.  624)  meeting 
the  requirements  of  that  section.". 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Proxmire. 
Mr.  BoscHwiTZ,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Abdnor, 
Mr.  PoRD,  Mr.  Bordick,  Mr.  hatch,  Mr.' 
hUDDLESTON,  and  Mr.  Bentsen. 

I  beUeve  it  should  be  noted  that  all  of 
us,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  want  the 
President  s  program  to  succeed.  We  cer- 
tainly want  to  help  the  President  when 
he  is  right,  and  we  want  to  help  the 
President  when  his  program  can  be 
Improved. 

This  is  the  situation  right  now:  This 
Is  a  case,  with  this  amendment,  where 
we  can  improve  what  the  President  has 
asked  for.  The  President  has  asked  for 
repeal  of  the  April  1  Increase  in  ad- 
justment in  dairy  price  supports.  We  are 
told  that  that  could  save  In  Federal 
outlay  up  to  $146  million.  It  was  agreed 
to  in  the  Agriculture  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  14  to  2. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  matter, 
an  entirely  different  side.  Each  year 
$330  million  of  casein  Is  being  imported 
into  the  United  States.  Various  coun- 
tries supply  this  amoimt  of  casein. 
There  is  no  limit  on  the  amount  of 
casein  we  can  import.  It  is  true  that  It 
is  a  protein  from  skim  milk. 

What  is  out  of  place  here?  What  is  out 
of  place  is  that  we  are  importing  a  dairy 
product  that  we  have  In  abundance  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  have  a  Fed- 
eral program  to  support  the  price  of 
dairy  products;  and  when  we  have  too 
much  offered  for  sale,  we  purchase  it 
and  put  it  in  storage. 

Why  aggravate  this  situation  by  Im- 
porting a  product  from  a  number  of 
countries?  I  believe  New  Zealand  has 
been  mentioned,  as  well  as  Australia.  I 
believe  Ireland  was  just  mentioned.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  has  brought  up  Rus- 
sia as  yet.  Has  anybody  brought  up  Rus- 
sia, that  we  are  importing  casein  from 
Russia? 

Of  the  coimtries  from  which  we  im- 
port this  product,  Russia  ranked  fourth 
in  1979;  not  nearly  as  much  as  New 
Zealand  or  Australia,  but  they  did  rank 
fourth.  They  have  dropped  down  some- 
what since  1979.  They  have  dropped 
down  from  1978  and  from  1977.  They 
have  dropped  down,  but  they  are  still 
in  the  top  10  among  those  countries 
from  which  we  are  Importing  casein. 

It  seems  rather  odd  that  when  we  are 
considering  a  program  that  has  worked 
very  successfully  for  consumers  in  this 
country  and  has  worked  successfully  for 
milk  producers  in  this  country,  when  we 
take  a  bite  out  of  the  apple  for  the  Presi- 
dent's program  and  say  that  we  will  re- 
duce $147  million  in  Federal  outlay,  we 
have  opposition  from  the  White  House 
and  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  this  amendment  we  have  just  offered, 
which  would  reduce  Federal  outlays  per 
year  about  $160  million  or  more. 
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What  we  are  doing  with  the  am«id- 
ment  is  simply  improving  the  President's 
program.  What  we  are  doing  with  the 
amendment  is  simply  increasing  the 
amount  of  savings  on  Federal  outlays. 
That  should  be  welcomed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. That  should  be  welcomed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  beUeve  they 
will  get  around  to  welcoming  it. 

But  let  me  state  who  will  welcome  It 
immediately— the  taxpayers.  They  are 
going  to  welcome  it  immediately,  right 
now.  If  we  agree  to  this  amendment  to- 
day, they  are  going  to  say.  "A  job  well 
done  for  the  Senate.  It  Is  proper.  It  makes 
commonsense.  I'm  glad  you  did  It." 

There  is  another  group  that  is  going  to 
welcome  it,  and  that  is  the  milk  produc- 
ers of  this  country.  They  will  say,  "You 
are  going  to  take  some  of  this  away  from 
us  in  our  Increase  and  price  supports. 
Why  don't  you  do  something  about  Im- 
ports?" 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment  today.  It 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  public  and  by 
•  the  milk  producers.  They  will  consider  it 
fair.  I  hope  we  can  agree  to  It. 

I  will  have  a  lot  more  to  say  about  this 
matter  In  a  little  while,  but  I  believe 
others  would  like  to  speak  about  this 
matter,  and  I  relinquish  the  floor  at  this 
time. 

K'r.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
offering  this  amendment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
"  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  In 
my  earlier  remarks,  I  Indicated  that 
there  were  things  that  could  be  done 
by  the  administration  that  would  not  be 
costly.  At  the  same  time,  they  would  be 
very  helpful  to  the  dairy  producers  In 
this  country  and  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  to  maintain  the  produc- 
tion capacity,  which  Is  Important  If  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  have  a  stable 
supply  of  dairy  products  at  reasonable 
prices  for  our  customers. 

The  pending  amendment  Is  one  It«n 
that  will  help.  It  Is  not  the  onlv  one. 
There  are  others  we  will  need  to  consider 
as  time  goes  on,  and  It  is  hoped  that  we 
will  have  them  rolled  into  a  package  by 
October  1. 

I  recognize  the  Importance  of  foreign 
trade,  particularly  In  the  field  of  agri- 
culture. I  know  that  the  trade  door  has 
to  swing  both  ways,  and  I  know  that  we 
have  to  sell  abroad  two-thirds  of  the 
grain  produced  in  this  country  In  order 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  grain  pro- 
ducers. 

I  know  the  tremendous  contribution  of 
our  agricultural  producers  to  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  situation.  It  is  bleak  enough 
as  it  is.  Without  the  great  plus  we  get 
from  agricultural  exports,  it  would  be 
far  worse.  But  we  have  made  provisions 
in  our  laws  to  keep  countries  from  dump- 
ing into  the  United  States  products  that 
would  have  serious  adverse  effects  up<Mi 
the  very  programs  Congress  enacts  to 
provide  assistance  to  our  producers.  This 
Is  that  kind  of  case,  in  my  judgment. 

The  importation  of  casein,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  is  costing  the  Amer- 


ican taxpayer  because  it  requires  that 
the  Government,  in  the  programs  that 
we  enacted,  take  into  stock  increased 
amounts  of  dairy  products.  Consequently, 
oasein  imports  have  caused  part  of  the 
surplus  we  have  at  the  prresent  time. 
They  have  caused  part  of  the  increased 
costs  incurred  by  the  Government  in 
carrying  out  the  dairy  price  support 
program. 

So  the  amendment  is  in  order.  It  would 
do  much  to  give  confidence  to  the  dairy 
farmer.  As  has  been  suggested,  while  the 
action  of  S.  509  does  not  actually  reduce 
the  support  price  that  the  dairy  farmer 
is  now  receiving,  it  does  eUminate  an 
increase  that  he  anticipated.  The  dairy 
farmer  could  very  well  have  made  some 
plans  mvolving  financing  and  other  ac- 
tions, when  he  had  reason  to  count  on 
this  particular  increase.  

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  and  I  offer  my  support  to  the 
amendment  he  has  just  offered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  again  today, 
I  join  Senator  Melcher  and  others  in  of- 
fering this  amendment. 

I  commend  Senator  Melcher  for  his 
leadership  in  bringing  this  issue  to  the 
forefront.  Imported  casein,  from  various 
countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  is 
in  direct  competition  with  American  dry 
milk  in  the  production  of  dairy  products. 

In  1980,  approximately  150  miUion 
pounds  of  casein  was  imported  into  this 
country.  Tliis  use  of  casein  rejrfaced  450 
milhon  pounds  of  American  dry  milk, 
which  means  ttiat  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  which  pays  a  support  price 
for  nonfat  dry  milk,  could  have  saved 
$329  million  if  VS.  nonfat  milk  had  been 
used  instead  of  imported  casein. 

Furthermore,  use  of  casein  reduced  the 
number  of  jobs  in  U.S.  dairy  plants,  and 
probably  helped  diminish  the  number  of 
family -operated  farms. 

S.  509  reduces  the  cost  of  the  dairy  pro- 
gram in  1981  by  $147  million.  By  restrict- 
ing the  importetion  of  casein  by  50  p>ct- 
cent  we  can  save  an  additional  $160  mil- 
lion from  the  dairy  program  and  for  the 
American  taxpayers.  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  directs  that 
duties  or  import  quotas  be  imposed 
when — 

Any  article  or  articles  are  being  Imported 
.  .  .  Into  the  United  States  under  such  con- 
ditions and  In  such  quantities  as  to  render 
or  tend  to  render  Ineffective,  or  materially 
interfere  with,  any  program  or  opemUon  un- 
dertaken under  this  chapter. 

This  amendment  does  not  attempt  to 
completely  stop  the  importation  of  case- 
In  but  rather  seeks  to  reduce  liie  flow  (rf 
casein  into  this  country  so  Uiat  VS.  dry 
milk  can  be  used  instead  of  casein. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  farmer, 
and  more  specifically  dairy  farmers,  do 
not  hesitate  in  shouldering  their  fair 
share  of  these  budget  reductions.  We  all 
realize  tiie  importance  of  reducing  Fed- 
eral spaiding  so  that  we  might  bring  this 
crippling  Inflation  under  control.  This 
amendment  will  not  cost  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment one  thm  dime.  On  the  contrary, 
it  will  have  the  dual  effect  of  saving  addi- 
tional Federal  dollars  while  givmg  some 
support  to  our  dairy  mdustry.  I  urge 
that  this  amendment  be  adopted  out  of  a 
sense  of  fair  play. 


We  often  hear  during  these  last  sev- 
eral weeks  in  Washington  a  new  admin- 
istration speaking  of  equitable  treatment 
for  all  of  our  people  and  all  of  our  citi- 
zens, but  I  think  it  seems  a  gross  injus- 
tice that  we  are  asking  our  dairy  farm- 
ers to  cwnpete  with  subsidized  imports. 
It  is  especially  appalling  to  me  that  last 
year  we  imported  some  1.3  million  pounds 
of  casein  at  a  cost  of  $1  million  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  and  once  again  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cospons<w  of  the  Melchtf 

amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  when  this  amendment 
or  substantially  this  amendment  was  pre- 
sented in  committee,  I  told  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  that  I 
was  sympathetic  to  his  purpose,  and  I 
am,  and  I  went  further  to  say  to  him 
that  it  he  would  submit  it  in  the  form 
of  a  bill  the  Agriculture  Committee  would 
hold  hearings  on  it  immediately  and  vote 
on  it  and  undoubtedly  report  it  out  on  the 
floor.  But  it  is  a  Uttle  more  comphcated 
than  that.  The  bill  might  actually  have  to 
go  to  the  Finance  Committee.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  if 
that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes;  that  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  It 
is  a  trade  matter  and  not  an  agriculture 
matter. 

tJlr.  HELMS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  to  discuss  that  in  a 
minute. 

Mr.  HELMS.  So,  I  say  this  with  all  due 
respect  to  my  friend  from  Montana,  and 
he  is  my  frioid. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  The  last  time  I  think 
we  attempted  to  do  something  under 
section  22,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  was 
a  proponent  of  the  amendment,  and  a 
perfectly  legitimate  place  to  provide  such 
an  amendment  is  under  secUon  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  I  might 
say.  with  the  chairman's  mdulgence. 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  Is  certainly  of  great 
interest  to  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  cMnmittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  genuinely  appreciate 
Senator  Melcher's  desire  to  be  suppor- 
tive of  the  dairy  farmers'  cause  and  I 
miderstand  his  efforts  to  exact  from  the 
administration  a  quid  pro  quo  for  doing 
away  with  the  semiannual  adjustmoit 
in  the  dairy  price  supported  schedule 
for  April  1.  In  my  days  in  the  Senate  I 
have  exacted  a  few  quid  pro  quos  myself, 
and  I  understand  what  he  is  doing,  and 
I  commend  him  for  the  effort.  But  I  hope 
for  reasons  that  I  will  try  to  make  clear 
that  he  is  not  successful  today. 

I  say  to  him,  again,  that  if  he  wiU 
submit  this  amendment  in  bill  form  I 
wish  for  him  to  make  me  the  No.  1 
cosponsor  with  him.  Wherever  it  gora  in 
terms  of  committee,  I  will  be  supportive 
of  It. 
Let  me.  if  I  may.  clear  up  a  few  mis- 
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eonceptloiu  or  what  I  perceive  to  be 
misconceptions  about  the  effect  of  this 
amendment.  Senator  Dolb  will  discuss 
shortly  the  hazards  involved  in  terms 
of  our  trading  activities. 

I  have  beard  a  statement  or  so  that 
If  left  unchallenged  wou^d  leave  the  im- 
pression that  had  there  not  been  the  im- 
portation of  casern  and  case.n  mixtures 
into  the  United  States  we  would  not  now 
be  faced  with  the  dairy  surplus  problem 
and  certainly  that  the  surplus  would  not 
be  of  its  current  magnitude. 

It  has  been  implied  that  there  would 
be  increased  demand  for  voila.  to  fill  the 
void  created  by  the  restricted  availability 
of  foreign  casein. 

I  believe  that  is  demonstrably  not  so, 
for  several  reasons,  the  first  being  that 
casein  imports  cannot  be  regarded  as 
displacing  what  anyone  would  consider  a 
significant  amount  of  U.S.  milk  produc- 
tion. Casein  imports  represent  only  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  total  milk  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Imitation 
cheese,  the  primary  human  food  use  of 
casein,  represents  only  2  percent  of  total 
domestic  cheese  production  in  this 
country. 

Even  these  figures.  I  hasten  to  say, 
misrepresent  to  some  degree  the  true  im- 
pact of  casein  imports  on  the  domestic 
dairy  industry.  The  reduced  availability 
of  casein  imports  would  not  mean  a  one- 
to-one  increase  in  demand  for  milk  prod- 
ucts. Casein  cannot  be  substituted  for 
in  many  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put. 

For  example,  I  am  told  that  casein  is 
the  key  component  of  special  medical 
nutritionals  for  which  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute. These  high  quaUty  protein  prod- 
ucts are  fed  to  children  with  genetic 
defects  which  can  lead  to  mental  retar- 
dation. Other  casein-containing  prod- 
ucts are  used  in  hypoallergenlc  for- 
mulas and  in  treating  infants  suffering 
from  diarrhea  and  celiac  disease. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  dehghted  to  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

I  do  not  think  he  is  trying  to  say  that 
we  cannot  make  casein  out  of  domestic 
milk  products. 

Mr.  HELMS.  No.  I  am  trying  to  identi- 
fy the  parameters  of  the  problem  cre- 
ated by  imports. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear. 

Bdr.  HELMS.  I  understand,  and  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  already  said  I  will 
cosponsor  legislation  that  he  may  intro- 
duce independent  of  tliis  bill.  But  I  am 
trying  to  establish  the  parameters  of  the 
impact  that  the  imports  do  have. 

Still  other  specially  formulated  medi- 
cal nutritionals  rely  on  casein  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  institutionalized 
patients  who  cannot  tolerate  lactose. 
who  cannot  chew  or  swallow  food,  and 
who  are  on  a  sodium-restricted  diet.  Do- 
mestic nonfat  dry  milk  cannot  take  the 
place  of  casein  in  these  products.  Thus, 
in  the  absence  of  a  domestic  casein  in- 
dustry, import  quotas  on  foreign  casein 
would  expose  certain  segments  of  the 
population  to  extreme  hardship  while 
bringing  no  relief  to  American  dairy 
producers. 


I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  frankly, 
what  impact  the  Melcher  amendment 
would  have.  I  do  know  that  this  matter 
is  now  under  study  and  a  report  is  due 
on  or  before  June  1.  Am  I  correct  about 
that,  I  ask  Senator  Dole?  A  report  is 
due  on  a  study  of  these  imports,  no  later 
than  June  1? 

Mr.  DOLE.  June  1 ;  the  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

So  we  are  talking  about  2',2  months, 
and  the  alternative  to  that  is  failing  to 
send  forth  a  clean  bill,  as  it  is  called 
aroimd  here,  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. If  this  amendment  is  on  it, 
I  am  told  by  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  there  will  be 
many  problems  in  getting  approval  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  confess 
that  the  No.  1  interest  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  to  get  a  clean  bill 
with  no  amendments  so  that  we  can  close 
this  matter  out  and  then  I  will  turn  and 
I  will  help  the  Senator  from  Montana  in 
any  way  I  can. 

Since  1976,  at  least  four  studies  on 
casein  imports  have  been  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
(ITC) .  None  of  these  studies  found  any 
merit  to  the  claim  that  the  importation 
of  casein  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
American  dairy  farmer.  The  most  recent 
study,  issued  by  the  ITC  in  December  of 
1979.  concluded  that: 

The  data  coUected  during  the  course  of  the 
Commission's  Investigation  Indicate  virtually 
no  relationship  between  imports  of  casein 
and  mixtures  of  casein  and  purchases  of  non- 
fat dry  milk  under  the  price  support  pro- 
gram In  recent  years.  Likewise,  no  clear  re- 
lationship Is  apparent  between  Imports  and 
domestic  production  or  consumption  of  non- 
fat dry  milk  Additionally,  no  clear  relation- 
ship is  apparent  between  imports  of  casein 
and  mixtures  of  casein  and  other  forms  of 
domestic  dairy  production. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  correlation 
whatsoever,  I  am  told,  between  imports 
of  casein  and  purchases  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  under  the  Federal  dairy  price  sup- 
port program.  Since  1965  the  level  of 
casein  imports  has  been  relatively  con- 
stant, between  60  million  pounds  and  150 
million  pounds  per  year,  while  Govern- 
ment purchases  of  nonfat  dry  milk  have 
gyrated  wildly  between  40  million  pounds 
and  850  million  pounds  a  year,  and  that 
Is  the  problem.  It  is  not  the  imports  of 
casein. 

In  some  cases  Government  purchases 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  went  up  as  casein  im- 
ports went  up.  In  other  cases.  Govern- 
ment purchases  went  down  as  casein 
imports  went  up.  So  there  is  no  steady 
pattern  in  that  regard. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Montana 
that  his  proposal  to  restrict  the  importa- 
tion of  casein — without  hearings,  with- 
out proper  consideration,  and  prior  to 
the  issuance  of  the  report  of  the  study 
now  being  conducted,  which  report  is 
due  June  1 — simply  will  npt  generate  any 
appreciable  increase  in  the  demand  for 
nonfat  dry  milk  or  any  other  domestic 
dairy  products. 

So  what  the  Senator  is  doing— and  it  Is 
well  intended,  and  he  is  doing  it  in  all 
sincerity — will  be  nonproductive  In  terms 


of  being  helpful  to  the  very  people  whom 
he  wants  to  help. 

The  risk  he  is  running  is  that  he  may 
bring  real  hardship  to  those  whose  very 
lives  may  depend  upon  casein,  as  well 
as  higher  prices  and  inconveniences  to 
the  consumers  of  this  Nation. 

Furthermore,  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  exacerbate  the  whey  dis- 
posal problem  that  plagues  many  pro- 
ducers. Whey,  which  is  a  byproduct  of 
cheese  production,  can  be  used  in  some 
specialty  products.  However,  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  whey  surplus  must  be  treated 
in  company  and  municipal  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  at  great  cost  to  the  users. 

If  the  151  million  pounds  of  casein 
imported  into  the  United  States  last  year 
were  to  be  processed  domestically,  the 
whey  surplus  to  be  disposed  of  would  be 
increased  by  12  percent — an  event  that 
would  add  further  cost  to  the  production 
of  dairy  products. 

Mr.  President,  my  concerns  about  the 
proposal  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  are  not  confined  to  the 
substantive  effects  I  have  already  laid.  I 
confess  that  I  am  also  troubled  by  the 
procedural  problems  almost  certain  to 
follow  as  a  consequence  of  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole),  whom  we  all  welcome 
back,  will  discuss  that  in  more  detail.  But 
I  will  say  preliminarily  that  the  pending 
amendment  would  legislate  the  maximum 
import  quota  under  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  and 
it  would  thereby  circumvent  the  pro- 
cedures established  by  Congress  for  in- 
voking a  section  22  import  quota,  in- 
cluding a  public  hearing  where  all 
interested  parties  would  have  at  least  a 
chance  to  make  their  case  for  or  against 
import  quotas. 

The  amendment  also  bypasses  the  sec- 
tion 22  requirement  that  the  President 
impose  a  quota  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  avoid  material  interference  with 
the  price  support  program.  I  do  not 
think  many  Senators,  if  they  will  stop 
to  think  about  it,  will  want  to  do  that 
certainly  without  hearings  and  without 
consideratioin  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences. 

Circumvention  of  procedures  would 
subject  the  United  States  to  challenges 
by  other  governments  that  the  United 
States  has  acted  outside  the  parameters 
of  a  waiver  issued  under  the  auspices  of 
the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and 
trade,  known  as  the  GATT.  for  purposes 
of  permitting  the  United  States  to  im- 
f)ose  quotas  on  imports  of  agricultural 
commodities  that  materially  interfere 
with  domestic  price  support  programs.  I 
do  not  think  that  a  case  can  be  made 
at  this  time  that  casein  imports  materi- 
ally interfere  with  or  threaten  to  ma- 
terially interfere  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's dairy  price  support  program. 

I  can  imagine  the  furor  that  is  going 
to  result  among  our  GATT  partners  If 
we  follow  the  procedure  suggested  by 
this  amendment.  Again  Senator  Dole 
will  address  himself  to  that  aspect. 

At  the  very  minimum  I  think  you  will 
see  a  fanning  of  the  flames  of  protec- 
tionism and  retaliation  by  our  trading 
partners. 
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I  am  told  that  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  Ireland  have  already  communicated 
their  concern  that  the  Senate  is  even 
considering  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  Melcher.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Montana  Insofar  as  the  Soviet 
Union  is  concerned  I  do  not  give  a  fig. 
They  can  say  what  they  want  to.  But  I 
do  confess  concern  about  our  relation- 
ship with  friends  such  as  New  Zealand. 
Australia,  and  Ireland,  and  possibly 
others. 

I  guess  the  bottom  line.  Mr.  President, 
is  that  I  think  we  ought  to  have  at  least 
some  fair  public  hearings  on  this  matter. 
I  will  guarantee  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  I  will  help  expedite  such  hear- 
ings insofar  as  my  authority  goes  witn 
the  committee,  and  I  am  sure  Senator 
Dole  will  give  him  the  same  assurance  as 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

But  to  approve  this  amendment,  thus 
forbidding  what  we  call  around  here  a 
clean  bill,  is  s(Hnething  I  do  not  feel 
wo  should  do. 

I  say  again  to  my  friend  from  Mon- 
tana that  if  he  does  choose  to  go  the 
legislative  route  instead  of  the  amend- 
ment route  I  will  cooperate  with  him  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

Speaking  of  the  retaliatory  actions 
likely  to  be  taken  by  trading  partners 
who  consider  themselves  as  having  been 
injured,  i.hey  would  include  restrictions 
on  a  lot  of  our  agricultural  exports  such 
as  soybeans,  soybean  extract,  feedgrains, 
hj'drogenated  vegetable  oils,  and  a  whole 
multitude  of  industrial  items  such  as 
transportation  equipment,  aircraft  en- 
gines, farm  machinery,  and  the  like. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
President,  just  has  no  stomach  for  in- 
viting a  retaliatory  trade  war  with  peo- 
ple and  nations  with  whom  we  are  try- 
ing to  cooperate  and  with  whom  we  are 
trying  to  be  friendly. 

Maybe  Congress  could  be  excused  for 
legislating  an  import  quota  such  as  is 
being  proposed  here  if  we  had  in  the 
White  House  a  President  of  the  United 
States  who  was  thwarting  the  imple- 
mentation of  section  22  in  the  face  of 
compelling  evidence  that  demanded  the 
imposition  of  import  quotas.  We  do  not 
have  a  President  like  that.  We  have  a 
President  who  has  signaled  to  me  per- 
sonally and  to  Senators  generally  that 
he  wants  to  cooperate  and  move  this 
thing  along  on  the  basis  of  sound  rea- 
soning and  careful  study. 

(Mr.  NICKLES  assumed   the  chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  As  I  have  indicated  ear- 
lier, the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  currently  in  the  middle  of  yet 
another  study  to  determine  whether  ca- 
sein imports  take  markets  from  domestic 
milk  producers. 

I  think  that  is  a  significant  question 
and  I  want  to  know  the  answer  to  it. 
As  I  have  said  earlier,  that  study  and 
the  reoort  thereon  are  due  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  1st  of  June. 

So  I  sav  again  th«t  de«;D'te  mv  im- 
mense respect  and  friendshin  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana.  I 
believe  hfs  amendment  will  not  accom- 
plish what  he  desires  to  accomplish,  and 
it  mav  do  considerable  harm.  I  sav  a^a'n 
that  t  pledged  during  the  con.slderation 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  S. 


509  that  I  would  call  hearings  Just  as 
soon  as  the  USDA  study  is  completed, 
and  I  reiterate  that  pledge  to  my  friend 
from  Montana  now. 

I  know  that  he  does  not  doubt  my 
word. 

One  final  comment  and  I  will  be 
through,  Mr.  President. 

The  basic  question  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  throw  a  roadblock  on  the  first 
test  of  President  Reagan's  efforts  to 
bring  this  economy  into  line.  I  think 
that  last  November  the  American  voters 
sent  all  elected  ofiQcials  a  message  that 
they  wanted  no  more  of  this  business  as 
usual,  Ihey  wanted  things  tightened  up 
and  spending  reduced  and  the  Federal 
Government  removed  from  the  backs  of 
the  American  people. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  mes- 
sage had  its  source  in  a  deep-seated 
frustration  with  the  unwillingness  of 
Congress  for  so  many  years  to  run  a 
tight  ship.  So,  in  a  very  real  way,  the 
vote  on  this  amendment  and  on  this  bill 
will  be  the  first  indication  of  the  com- 
mitment of  Members  of  the  Senate  in 
standing  with  President  Reagan  and 
backing  him  up  in  his  efforts  to  stabilize 
the  American  economy. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  must 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  And  I  reiterate  my  com- 
mitment to  him  to  work  with  him  to  see 
this  matter  through  in  other  legislative 
ways. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  take 
just  a  minute  or  two.  I  had  not  intended 
to  speak  on  this  amendment,  but  I  think 
it  is  necessary  that  several  points  be 
made  for  the  record. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  my  friend 
from  Montana  and  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina  and  others  who  have 
spoken  on  the  amendment.  I  understand 
there  is  a  rather  sharp  division  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prjited  in  the  Record  a 
letter  I  received  and  certain  other  Mem- 
bers received  from  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture John  R.  Block  dated  March  16.  as 
well  as — unless  it  has  been  made  a  part 
of  the  Record — his  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  dated  March  13, 
1981.  These  letters  discusses  in  detail  not 
only  this  amendment  but  S.  509. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEPAKTMENT  of  AcaiCTTI.TUSZ. 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  16,  i»$t. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WaahiTigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
your  support  for  S.  509,  a  bill  to  suspend  the 
April  I  increase  in  milk  price  supports.  This 
measure,  scheduled  for  floor  action  on  Tues- 
day, deserves  passage  for  several  reasons. 

It  will  encourage  dairy  farmers  to  control 
excess  production,  and  it  will  reduce  fed- 
eral outlays  this  fiscal  year  by  an  estimated 
$147  nUUion.  At  the  same  time  it  represents 
the  first  of  the  President's  spending  reduc- 
tion proposals  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress. 


Without  thla  action,  the  government  wUl 
continue  to  accumulate  and  warehouse 
millions  of  pounds  of  dairy  products  surplus 
to  contemplated  needs  Storage  costs  alone 
are  now  running  at  a  half  a  mUllon  dollars  a 
day.  The  Administration  feels  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  help  relieve  pressure  on  the 
dairy  support  program  which  is  set  for  Con- 
gres.lonal  reconsideration  this  year. 

On  the  separate  issue  of  casein  imports, 
the  question  aa  to  whether  they  displace 
domestic  dairy  products  to  a  significant  de- 
gree must  be  addressed  by  other  than  leg- 
islative means  which  would  cause  serious 
problems  under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  complete  an  extensive 
impact  study  In  June.  If  import  restrtctiona 
are  called  for.  the  Departnient  wlUl  Initiate 
administrative  action  under  the  Section  23 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933. 

For  further  information  on  this  Involved 
but  most  necessary  bill.  I  refer  you  to  the 
enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  tfent  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  Forestry.  In  addition  your 
office  has  received  a  separate  fact  paper,  and 
the  Department  stands  ready  to  answer  any 
specific  questions. 
Sincerely, 

JOHK  R.  BIjOCX. 

Secretary. 

Depart  icEKT  op  Aoucultdre. 
Washington.  D.C,  March  13. 19tl. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Wufri- 
tion  and  Forettr]).  U,S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chaibmait:  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senate  plans  to  take  up  S.  5C9  early  next 
week.  This  bill  would  amend  Section  201  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to 
delete  the  requirement  that  the  support 
price  for  milk  be  adjusted  semi-annually 

The  Administration  strongly  recommends 
that  the  bill  be  enacted  and  that  action  be 
taken  quickly  during  the  very  few  days  re- 
maining before  April  1  so  that  this  unnec- 
essary and  costly  Increase  in  milk  price  sup- 
ports can  be  avoided. 

This  proposal  Is  an  important  part  of  the 
President's  Economic  Recovery  Program.  It 
will  save  an  estimated  $147  mllUon  in  FT 
1981  and  $86  million  in  FT  1982.  And.  it  wUI 
send  a  correct  rather  than  an  Incorrect 
economic  signal  to  the  nation's  milk  pro- 
ducers. We  now  have  a  huge  and  growing 
surplus  of  milk.  The  seven  percent  increase 
in  the  price  support  level  for  mUk  scheduled 
for  April  1.  IWl  will  tell  producers  to  In- 
crease production  still  more  at  a  time  when 
production  should  be  moderated. 

This  blU  proposes  a  single  change  In  the 
law — authority  to  forego  the  Increase  In  milk 
price  supports  now  required  by  law  on  April 
1.  1981.  It  would  not  reduce  the  current  price 
support  level  or  eliminate  or  threaten  the 
dairy  price  support  program  It  will  benefit 
both  consumers  and  taxpayers.  Tt  would 
amount  to  leas  than  two  percent  of  milk  pro- 
ducers' cash  receipts  from  sales  of  milk. 

I  understand  that  there  will  be  an  aUempt 
to  amend  this  bUI  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  require  that  casein  Imports  be  eliminated 
or  severely  restricted,  and  to  otherwise 
chanty  the  basis  of  our  limitations  on  the 
Importation  of  mil»t  products.  Such  restrlc- 
tl-ns  would  be  expected  to  cause  a  very 
slgnfcant  Increase  In  the  cost  of  a  num»>er 
of  food  items  that  are  made  with  caaeln.  a 
natural  milk  protein  that  Is  not  manufac- 
tured In  this  country.  In  addition,  the  Ad- 
ministration verv  stTonely  opposes  such  an 
amendment  for  three  reasons : 

1.  There  U  a  well-defined  administrative 
procedure  under  Section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adlustment  Act  of  1933  for  deaUng 
with  situations  where  imports  threaten  to 
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lnt«rfer»  -with  prtoe  support  programs.  That 
procedure  lavolves  much  less  risk  o(  reper- 
cuaalons  for  our  M7  billion  agricultural  ex- 
port trade  than  does  a  legislated  llnUtatlon. 
If  there  Is  concern  about  casein.  It  should  be 
pursued  under  that  procedure. 

3.  It  Is  premature  to  propose  action  to  limit 
casein  Imports.  In  1979.  the  International 
Trade  Comjnlaelon  Investigation  of  casein 
Imports  found  no  damage  to  the  domestic 
Industry.  The  Department  Is  Investigating 
this  matter  and  will  have  a  report  by  early 
June,  1981.  Without  more  specific  evidence 
than  Is  now  available,  there  la  not  an  ade- 
quate basis  to  support  action  to  limit  casein 
Unporta. 

3.  The  casein  import  question  Is  not  di- 
rectly related  to  the  problem  S.  509  Is  de- 
signed to  help.  Even  if  the  current  market 
for  casein  products  were  entirely  supplied  by 
domestic  milk  products,  we  would  have  a 
surplus  of  milk  and  would  need  authority  to 
forego  the  April  1,  1981  increase  in  dairy 
price  supports.  There  Is  no  Justification  now 
for  giving  mUk  producers  a  signal  to  in- 
crease milk  production. 

I  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  In  the  Sen- 
ate to  strongly  support  S.  £09  and  see  that 
It  is  enacted  quickly  without  amendment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Bvdget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  In  accord  with  the  Admin- 
istration's program. 

Sincerely, 

John  R.  Block, 

Secrttary. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
share  the  views  just  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  This  is  the 
first  test  of  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  be  willing  to  bite  the  bullet  and  try  to 
get  a  handle  on  inflation  whether  it 
affects  dairy  farmers  or  anyone  else  In 
this  country. 

As  one  who  received  substantial  con- 
tributions from  dairy  interests.  And  I  do 
not  suggest  that  anyone  be  motivated  by 
anything  like  a  campaign  contribution. 
I  can  understand  that  some  of  us  may  be 
viewed  as  being  ungrateful.  But  the 
problem  is  larger  than  that. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator  that  if  we  at- 
tempt to  do  by  amendment  that  which 
we  cannot  do  directly  we  are  going  to  on 
the  very  first  important  matter  signal 
to  the  President  that  we  will  not  follow 
his  leadership,  and  by  amendment  pre- 
vent the  savings  of  $147  million.  I  suggest 
that  that  is  the  issue.  I  have  great  re- 
spect and  have  generally  been  on  the 
same  side,  as  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
But,  as  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
suggested,  something  happened  last  No- 
vember. We  had  a  change  in  administra- 
tlcxis.  We  had  a  change  in  the  Senate. 
We  had  a  change  in  the  House.  We  had 
a  change  in  attitude  across  this  country 
and  it  affected  farmers  and  businessmen 
and  women  and  everyone  else  who  in  any 
fashion  participates  in  any  Government 
program. 

I  Just  suggest  that  that  is  our  prime 
responsibility.  And  if  we  are  going  to 
be — I  do  not  say  misdirected  or  mis- 
lead— but  if  we  attempt  to  do  indirectly 
what  we  probably  cannot  do  directly  by 
adopting  an  amendment,  it  will  go  to  the 
House  and  end  up  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  In  that  case  I  am  not 
certain  what  the  fate  of  this  legislation 
woiild  be, 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read  the 
statement  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  Block  on  the  question  of  casein 
Imports. 


I  might  indicate  that  we  do  not  manu- 
facture any  casein  m  this  country.  It  is 
not  eligible  Xor  price  supijorts  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  prohtable.  That  is  why  it 
is  imported. 

On  the  issue  of  casein  imports,  I  quote 
from  the  letter  of  Secretary  Block,  "as 
to  whether  they  displace  domestic  dairy 
products  to  a  significant  degree  must  be 
addressed  by  other  than  legislative 
means  which  would  cause  serious  prob- 
lems under  the  general  agreement  on 
tarms  and  trade  (UAiT) ." 

As  I  indicated,  and  as  Chairman 
Hklms  has  indicated,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  complete  an  expensive 
impact  study  in  June.  Secretary  Block 
stated  in  his  letter  if  import  restrictions 
are  called  for,  the  Department  will  Ini- 
tiate administrative  action  under  section 
22  provisions  of  the  Agriculture  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1933, 

So,  in  addition  to  the  pledge  of  sup- 
port from  the  chairman  and  others  of  us 
on  the  committee,  we  have  by  letter,  a 
pledge  by  Secretary  Block  that  he  will 
initiate  administrative  action  under  sec- 
tion 22. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Montana  sim- 
ply proposes  that  we  limit  imports  of 
casein  and  oaseinites  to  one-half  of  the 
aimual  average  imports  expressed  in  the 
1975-80  period. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
redress  certain  perceived  injuries  due  to 
the  rising  level  of  casein  imports. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  not 
been  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  which  has  substantive  respon- 
sibilities for  oversight  and  coordination 
of  the  entire  trade  agreements  program. 
I  certainly  recognize  because  I  have  been 
on  the  other  side — not  on  this  particular 
issue — ^that  other  committees.  Including 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  have  a  very  important  in- 
terest In  this  matter.  It  is  Important, 
however,  that  the  proposed  Import  re- 
strictions be  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee.  This  would  help  Insure  that 
the  ramifications  of  such  proposals  on 
our  international  trading  relationships 
were  clearly  understood  and  balanced 
against  our  obligations  and  needs. 

To  the  extent  to  which  our  trading 
partners  will  take  retaliatory  action  or 
demand  compensation,  it  should  be 
fully  explored.  I  want  to  touch  on  that 
subsequently,  because  we  are  talking 
about  savings.  Those  savings  are  being 
predicted  on  the  basis  that  we  do  not 
have  somebody  seeking  compensation. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  also  re- 
ferred to  casein  Imports  from  Russia. 
They  are  about  3  percent  out  of  a  total 
casein  Import.  Some  of  us,  including  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  others  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  would  like 
to  sell  grain  right  now  to  the  Soviets.  So 
I  am  not  so  concerned  that  they  are 
selling  us  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
casein  imports. 

We  hope  that  at  the  appropriate  time 
the  President  will  lift  the  grain  embargo 
and  then  I  think  we  will  understand  the 
importance  of  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  suggest  that  this  amendment  could 
cause  retaliatory  action.  The  likelihood 
of  similar  action  against  our  exports,  in- 


cluding agriculture  exports,  should  be 
carefully  studied. 

The  appropriate  process  also  should  be 
observed.  The  United  States  does  have 
recourse  through  an  internationally  ac- 
cepted procedure  for  correcting  injuries 
to  domestic  industry  and  the  price  sta- 
bilization system  if  certain  criteria  are 
satisfied.  This  procedure  was  established 
in  1955  when  the  United  States  obtained 
a  waiver  of  its  GATT  obligations  for  im- 
port restrictions  imposed  on  agriculture 
products  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the 
Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of  1933. 

Section  22  requires,  however,  that  the 
President  initiate  an  investigation  by 
the  International  Trade  Commission  to 
determine  whether  imports  are  interfer- 
ing with  domestic  price  support  pro- 
grams. 

I  might  suggest  that  that  is  the  very 
thing  that  Secretary  Block  Indicates  will 
happen.  If,  in  fact,  import  restrictions 
are  called  for,  as  he  has  pledged  in  his 
letter  dated  March  16,  then  the  ITC  is 
required  to  make  a  recommendation  to 
the  President  based  on  its  Investigation. 

Without  an  investigation  and  recom- 
mendations by  the  International  Trade 
Commission  to  the  President,  our  GATT 
obligations  would  be  violated  and  the 
United  States  could  be  forced  to  com- 
pensate those  GATT  members  whose 
casein  exports  to  these  markets  have 
been  curtailed. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  general 
agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade,  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  be  required 
to  compensate  the  principal  suppliers  of 
casein  to  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  the  average  value  of  Imports 
over  the  past  3  years. 

During  the  1978.  1979.  and  1980  cal- 
endar years,  casein  imports  have  aver- 
aged $120  million.  The  compensation  in 
this  case  could  be  higher  because  the 
value  of  imports  has  been  rising  and 
major  supplying  countries  may  cite  this 
as  a  special  factor  requiring  higher  com- 
pensation. 

So  to  say  that  this  Is  a  bargain  for  the 
administration,  that  this  really  doubles 
the  amount  that  we  can  save,  in  my  view. 
based  on  what  I  understand  GATT  to  be. 
in  fact  would  require  us,  or  could  require 
us,  to  pay  higher  compensation. 

New  Zealand,  the  European  Com- 
munity, and  Australia  are  the  major  sup- 
pliers of  casein  to  the  United  States,  New 
Zealand  supplies  about  50  percent  of  im- 
ports, the  European  Community  about  a 
third,  and  Australia  most  of  the  remain- 
der. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  a  small 
amount,  Ireland  has  a  small  amount,  and 
two  or  three  other  countries  have  small 
amounts. 

In  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  the  United 
States  Is  the  major  supplier  of  tobacco — 
$5  million — fertilizers — $15  million — 
data  processing  machines— $21  million — 
aircraft — $19  million— and  nonelectric 
power  generating  equipment — $30  mil- 
lion. In  the  case  of  the  European  Com- 
mimity,  we  could  see  duties  levied  against 
nongraln  feed  ingredients.  The  European 
Community  has  been  a  growing  market 
for  these  byproducts  in  recent  years. 

In  December  1979  the  ITC  made  a  gen- 
eral Investigation  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween casein  imports  and  domestic  dairy 
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production  and  demand.  At  that  time, 
the  ITC  reported  that  such  Imports  had 
no  clear  reiat.onship  to  domestic  dairy 
production  and  demand  for  domestic 
dairy  products. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  U5.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  presently  study- 
ing this  entire  matter  and  w.ll  issue  a 
report  by  June  1.  I  look  forward  to  the 
results  of  this  study  and  will  urge  the 
administration  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion In  conformity  with  requirements  of 
section  22  should  It  be  shown  that  casein 
Imports  are  interfering  with  our  domes- 
tic price  support  program. 

We  are  talking  about  2V2  months,  as 
the  chairman  Indicated.  I  suggest  that 
that  is  not  a  very  long  time  to  wait,  con- 
sidering that  the  budget  will  be  on  the 
floor,  the  pledge  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture and  others,  and  that  we  will 
all  be  working  together  if.  in  fact,  it  is 
shown  that  casein  imports  are  interfer- 
ing with  our  d(Hnestlc  price  support 
program. 

Until  these  other  steps  are  taken  I  can- 
not support  this  measure,  which  may 
offer  some  little  compensation.  I  have 
not  heard  what  this  will  do  for  the  dairy 
people,  except  maybe  it  will  help  them.  I 
am  not  certain  how  much.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain how  much  it  will  help  the  taxpayers 
if  we  have  to  pay  compensation. 

We  could  end  up  in  just  about  a  wash 
in  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers, 

I  am  wondering  why  other  amend- 
ments should  not  be  considered.  If  we 
are  going  to  start  amending  this  bill,  we 
ought  to  have  those  people  who  want  to 
put  quotas  on  auto  imports  offering 
amendments,  or  anything  else. 

If  we  want  to  restrict  imports,  we 
should  really  load  this  up.  If  that,  in 
essence,  is  what  we  are  doing,  there  Is 
no  reason  that  that  amendment  would 
not  be  in  order  If.  in  fact,  this  is  what 
we  have  in  mind. 

I  can  only  say  that  we  are  an  export- 
ing nation.  Our  agriculture  exports  last 
year  were  about  $41  billion.  We  are  hard 
competitors.  We  are  doing  a  better  job 
every  year.  We  made  progress  under  the 
last  administration.  We  are  going  to 
make  more  progress  in  exports  under 
this  administration.  It  does  not  make 
sense  to  impair  the  progress  we  are 
making. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  met 
yesterday  and  our  target  was  to  try  to 
come  up  with  savings  of  $9.3  billion  In 
our  report  to  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
must  say  that  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike  on  that  committee  were  unan- 
imous. There  is  no  doubt  in  this  Sena- 
tor's mind  that  the  American  people 
want  to  give  President  Reagan  a  chance. 
The  best  way  to  take  away  that  oppor- 
tunity is  through  an  amendment  which 
will  throw  a  cloud  upon  whether  or  not 
we  can  pass  S,  509  by  the  April  1  dead- 
line. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  those 
who  have  a  different  view,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  real  issue. 
The  real  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  want 
to  give  President  Reagan  a  chance  in 
the  first  action  he  has  taken  to  show  the 
American  people  and  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people,  farmers  Included,  that 
we  want  to  give  the  President's  program 
a  chance.  No  one  suffers  more  from  in- 


flation than  Vm  American  farmer.  No 
one  suffers  more  from  tiigh  interest  rates 
tnan  the  American  farmer,  and  no  one 
suflera  more  irom  lower  prices  tiian  the 
American  fanner,  I  cannot  think  of  any 
group  that  has  a  larger  stake  in  doing 
something  about  the  econoaiy  thax^  the 
American  farmer. 

I  Know  there  are  mixed  feelings  among 
dairy  producers.  I  know  the  problems 
With  that.  I  know  that  some  dairy  pro- 
ducers are  not  as  well  off  as  may  have 
been  described  in  certain  reports.  But  I 
just  suggest  that  they  are  in  the  same 
boat  with  every  other  American.  They 
are  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice. 

I  have  had  indications  in  my  mall  that 
they  are  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice.  We 
are  going  to  have  other  Americans  make 
sacrifices  or  contributions.  It  is  not  a 
sacrifice,  but  it  is  a  contribution, 

lix.  MELCHER.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  in  a  second. 
It  is  a  contribution  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  American  economy.  If 
we  continue  on  down  the  path  we  have 
gone.  I  am  not  certain  that  we  will  have 
price  support  programs  or  any  other 
programs  that  will  be  of  value  to  Ameri- 
can farmers  or  anyone  else. 

I  would  just  suggest  that  whatever  is 
said  on  this  floor  will  probably  not 
change  one  vote. 

I  think  I  can  speak  with  some  credi- 
bility for  the  American  farmer,  at  least 
I  hope  I  can  speak  with  some  credibility 
for  the  American  farmer.  I  would  hope 
that  with  the  clear  indication  of  support 
that  the  chairman  has  offered,  and 
others  on  the  Senate  Finance  Cwnmittee 
have  offered,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultiire  has  offered,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  would  see  it  in 
his  heart  to  withdraw  this  amendment, 
let  us  pass  S.  509  and  send  It  to  the 
House,  and  see  action  taken. 

I  understand  that  they  would  not  offer 
this  amendment  in  the  House  Agricul- 
tural Committee  because  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  indicated 
they  would  claim  jurisdiction. 

It  just  seems  to  this  Senator  that  we 
are  clouding  the  issue.  If  we  want  to  go 
on  record  against  saving  mmiey,  this  is 
an  opportunity.  But  if  we  want  to  go  on 
record  as  supporting  the  President  and 
saving  money  in  the  proper  way,  then  I 
certainly  believe  that  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

We  are  going  to  be  working  aa  farm 
legislation.  The  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  other 
Senators  on  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee will  be  working  on  farm  legisla- 
tion. We  will  have  some  differences,  all 
of  us.  with  the  administration.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  we  give  this  administration 
a  blank  check,  but  we  ought  to  give  them 
a  chance,  a  little  daylight.  60  days,  or 
75  days  in  this  case,  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  makes  its  recom- 
mendation. 
Maybe  that  can  be  expedited. 
Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  to  this 
Senator  that  it  is  not  asking  too  much 
to  wait  and  then  proceed  on  a  normal 
basis,  rather  than  trying  to  bypass  pro- 
cedures and  requii^  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  without  going 
through  the  normal  procedures. 


coirci.usioif 


Until  the  appropriate  legal  steps  are 
taken,  I  cannot  support  tms  measure 
which  may  offer  little  compensation  to 
dairymen  and  could  well  vioiate  our  In- 
ternational obLgatiCMis.  It  would  be  most 
unwise  for  the  United  States  to  impose 
quantitative  restrictions  on  casein  In 
violation  of  these  obligatioiis  when  we 
have  such  a  major  interest  in  using  these 
GATT  commitments  to  facihtate  access 
to  foreign  markets  for  our  agricultural 
exports.  Agricultural  exports  totaled 
$40.5  billion  in  1980.  Their  contribution 
to  our  balance  of  payments  is  well  known 
and  any  measiu'es  which  could  inhibit 
their  continued  growth  in  the  future 
should  be  undertaken  only  after  close 
scrutiny  and  imder  the  most  serious 
conditions. 

Having  said  that,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  welcome  him 
back  to  the  Senate  floor.  It  is  great  to 
have  him  back. 

Mr  President,  the  Senator  poses  the 
question,  is  this  going  to  help  the  dairy 
fanners? 

They  all  think  so.  In  that  ITC  study  of 
1979  they  placed  54  million  pounds  in 
group  A.  which  is  for  these  purposes: 
imitation  cheese,  coffee  whitener.  and 
frozen  dessert.  Then  in  group  B  they 
placed  30  million  pounds  of  casein  in 
bakery  iwoducts.  breakfast  foods,  diet 
foods:  and  m  food  products  such  as  milk 
replacer  for  animal  feeds  an  additional 
15  to  23  million  pounds. 

The  point  is  these  dairy  farmers  said 
ves,  indeed,  this  will  help  them  because 
they  think  all  of  this  could  be  retraced 
by  domestically  produced  products. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
study  on  casein  and  its  impact  on  the 
domestic  dairy  Industry,  a  report  re- 
quested by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  dated  December  1979.  On  page  4 
of  that  report,  its  says: 

The  data  collected  during  the  cour«e  of 
the  Commission's  investigation  indicate  vir- 
tually no  relationship  between  imports  of 
casein  and  mixtures  of  casein  and  purchases 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  under  the  price-support 
program  In  recent  years.  Likewise,  no  clear 
relationship  is  apparent  between  Imports  and 
domestic  production  or  consumption  of  non- 
fat dry  milk.  AddltlonaUy,  no  dear  . . . 

Assuming  that  this  Is  not  correct,  and 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Montana  Indicated,  my  point  is 
the  way  to  help  the  dairy  farmers  of 
America,  and  the  way  we  are  going  to 
help  others  in  America,  is  to  show  our 
resolve  when  it  comes  to  cutting  spend- 
ing. We  have  that  opportimlty  If  we  pass 
S.  509  without  crippling  amendments. 

I  do  not  have  any  quarrel  with  those 
who  (rfler  amendments.  1  have  done  a 
little  of  that  in  the  past  myself,  thougji 
not  many  succeeded  because  we  were  al- 
ways in  the  minority. 

I  did  not  know  how  to  act  yesterday 
with  all  those  proxies.  If  you  give  a  man 
10  proxies,  he  can  do  pretty  well  In  his 
committee  work. 

In  any  event.  It  would  seem  to  this 
Senator  that  we  are  UUdng  about  60 
days  or  8  weeks.  We  can  all  cooperate 
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with  the  Senator  from  Montana  as  soon 
as  we  have  that  report  from  the  USDA.  I 
would  hope  if  we  defeat  the  amendment 
that  is  not  going  to  change  the  resolve 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  who  has 
taken  the  leadership  in  this  matter.  It 
will  not  change  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  I  am  certain, 
in  that  if  this  amendment  is  defeated 
his  pledge  to  the  Senator  frwn  Montana 
will  be  the  same.  I  am  certain  that  is 
the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oldahoma. 

Mr.  B09£N.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
begin  myreifaarks,  I  yield  briefly,  with- 
out losing  Hly  right  to  the  floor,  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  has 
some  remarks  to  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  amendment  today  because  it  is 
needed;  I  am  a  principal  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment,  I  have  written  to  each 
of  you  asking  your  support,  auid  I  have 
spoken  to  many  of  you  personally  point- 
ing out  the  importance  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  with  this  amendment  by 
limiting  the  import  of  casein  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  average  amount  imported 
during  the  last  5  years. 

The  United  States,  in  1980.  imported 
approximately  150  million  pounds  of 
casein  and  casein  mixtures — for  the  pe- 
riod 1977  through  1980  we  imported  over 
512  million  pounds,  13.500,000  of  which 
came  from  the  Soviet  Union — virtually 
all  of  which  are  used  in  the  production 
of  human  foods  and  animal  feeds.  De- 
spite what  others  may  argue,  in  most  in- 
stances a  domestic  milk  product  could 
be  used  instead  of  the  casein. 

What  does  this  mean  in  practical 
terms? 

If  domestic  milk  products  had  been 
used  in  1980 — for  instance,  nonfat  dry 
milk,  instead  of  the  imported  casein,  the 
Federal  Government  cotild  have  saved 
almost  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars 
($329,000,000),  since  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  pays  a  support  price 
of  around  94  cents  a  pound  for  nonfat 
milk. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  is  in  the  eco- 
nomic doldnmis,  and  it  is  time  for  a 
change.  The  dairy  farmers  of  Wisconsin 
know  this;  the  dairy  farmers  from  other 
States  know  this.  And.  those  farmers 
have  told  me  they  are  willing  to  make 
meaningful  sacrifices  if  other  sectors  of 
the  agriciilture  community  share  in  those 
sacrifices. 

Our  economic  house  must  be  put  in 
order,  expenditures  lowered  and  tax  re- 
lief granted.  If  we  do  not,  and  it  is  busi- 
ness as  usual  with  ccmtlnued  huge  Fed- 
eral deficits  and  increased  inflation,  the 
results  will  be  worse  than  the  elimination 
of  a  price  support  increase. 

However,  with  a  balanced  budget 
everyone  will  benefit,  including  our  Na- 
tion's dairy  farmers. 

Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  dairy 
price  support  program  itself. 

Wisconsin  is  America's  dairyland.  We 
produce    more    milk    than    any    other 


State:  more  butter  than  any  other 
State — and  almost  40  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's cheese.  Dairying  is  a  $2.5  billion 
industry  in  Wisconsin. 

One  reason  that  the  dairy  industry  Is 
what  it  is  today  is  because  of  the  price 
support  program. 

The  price  support  program  is  an  essen- 
tial program  for  this  country.  It  provides 
stability  for  the  dairy  Industry,  and  a 
good  wholesome  product  at  a  reasonable 
price  for  the  consumer. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  at  this  time 
about  the  level  at  which  price  supports 
should  be  set.  The  Important  point  Is  that 
there  needs  to  be  a  program,  set  at  a  level 
and  adjusted  as  needed,  that  will  allow 
dairy  farmers  the  ability  to  produce,  im- 
prove their  herds,  and  have  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  Everyone  benefits  as  a 
result. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  once  again  to  support  this 
amendment,  bring  equity  to  the  Nation's 
dairy  farmers,  and  encourage  the  use  of 
domestic  milk  products. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  yield 
briefly,  if  I  may.  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor,  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  then  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague.  Senator  Mel- 
CHER.  This  amendment  would  limit  the 
importation  of  casein,  the  principal  pro- 
tein component  of  milk,  to  50  percent  of 
the  average  annual  Imports  during  the 
1975-80  period.  This  would  lower  our  Im- 
ports to  less  than  70  million  pounds, 
down  54  percent  from  1980's  level. 

My  colleague  offers  this  amendment 
on  the  grounds  that  Imports  of  casein 
compete  directly  with  domestically  man- 
ufactured dairy  products  and  therefore 
interfere  with  our  dairy  price  support 
program.  According  to  supporters  of  this 
amendment,  casein  and  Its  derivative, 
sodium  caseinate.  displace  American 
milk  and  milk  products  in  such 
items  as  processed  foods,  frozen  des- 
serts, and  medlcal/nutritlonal/pharma- 
ceutical  products. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  simply  has  not 
been  made  that  casein  competes  directly 
with  dairy  products  In  many  foods  and 
feeds.  There  is  no  domestic  production  of 
casein,  the  last  manufacturer  having 
closed  his  doors  In  1972.  Moreover,  the 
capital  costs  of  producing  casein  in  this 
country — including  waste  disposal  and 
energy  requirements — woiild  be  stagger- 
ing. 

Nonfat  dry  milk  and  skim  milk,  which 
are  produced  In  the  United  States,  do 
not  appear  to  be  perfectly  substitutable 
for  casein.  Nonfat  dry  milk,  for  example, 
contains  milk  sugar,  which  often  adver- 
sely affects  the  quality  of  the  finished 
product.  That  means  lumps  in  our  cof- 
fee. Moreover,  many  Americans  can  not 
tolerate  milk  sugar  In  their  diets.  Skim 
milk,  too,  has  certain  limitations.  It  has 


a  much  shorter  shelf  life  than  nondalry 
creamer,  and  all  of  you  who  have  that 
jar  of  nondairy  creamer  In  your  home  or 
office  can  Imagine  what  We  might  be  like 
without  It. 

According  to  a  report  done  in  1979  by 
the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, there  is  no  clear  relationship  be- 
tween casein  imports  and  price  support 
purchases  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  The  ITC 
also  found  no  clear  link  between  casein 
imports  and  domestic  consumption  and 
production  of  nonfat  dry  milk  or  other 
dairy  products. 

In  the  Trade  Commission's  study,  a 
large  majority  of  casein  users  surveyed 
said  they  would  not  use  nonfat  dry  milk 
were  casein  unavailable.  Almost  all  of 
the  medical/nutritional/pharmaceutical 
products  would  cease  to  be  manufac- 
tured, due  to  the  absence  of  a  practical 
substitute  at  any  price. 

In  my  own  State  of  Delaware,  50  peo- 
ple in  Dover  could  lose  their  jobs  were 
there  insufficient  supplies  of  casein  as 
certain  processed  foods  and  desserts 
such  as  nondairy  whipped  topping  sim- 
ply cannot  be  made  with  nonfat  dry 
milk  or  skim  milk  because  of  serious 
quality  problems. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  another  diffi- 
culty with  this  amendment.  Senator 
Melcher  Is  proposing  that  we  approve 
an  Import  quota  as  part  of  a  domestic 
price  support  bill.  However,  since  his 
proposal  would  entail  a  drastic  trade  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
I  believe  it  should  be  the  subject  of  com- 
prehensive hearings  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Finance  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  import  situation,  the  ipter- 
national  implications  and  the  possible 
repercussions  of  any  import  action. 
Moreover,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  reviewing  the  ITC  study  at  the 
request  of  our  milk  producers.  USDA  ex- 
pects to  present  its  flndings  in  June,  and 
we  should  certainly  wait  until  we  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  Department's  re- 
port before  we  reach  any  conclusions  on 
casein  imports. 

I  strongly  oppose  Senator  Melcher's 
amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  LEy»HY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
hoTia  for  h<s  courtesy  in  yielding  briefly. 
I  will  be  brief. 

I  also  am  delighted  to  see  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  back.  He 
has  been  missed  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  I  know  he  Is  welcomed  back 
by  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  realize  that  we  are  trying  to  work  to- 
ward a  vote  on  this  matter  in  a  relatively 
short  time.  Howevpr.  I  note  hrieflv  in  re- 
sponse to  statements  bv  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
about  delaying  this  matter  for  further 
study,  that  we  do  have  adequate  informa- 
tion to  decide  the  issue  now.  If  we  do 
not  have  adequate  information  to  decide 
the  issue  now,  then  we  also  do  not  have 
adequate  Information  to  vote  on  S.  509. 

S.  509  asks  us  to  eliminate  the  semi- 
annual adjustment,  with  less  than  3 
weeks'  notice:  Vermont  has  to  be  consid- 
ered probablv  the  most  frusal  State  in 
the  Nation.  Certainly  it  is  by  far  the  most 
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Republican  State  In  the  Nation.  If  any 
State  is  going  to  be  supporting  President 
Reagan,  it  will  be  the  State  of  Vermont. 

I  also  point  out  liiat  our  dairy  farmers, 
who,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  pointed  out,  wlU  support 
significant  changes  in  a  dairy  price  s\ip- 
port  program,  would  like  a  wee  bit  of  ad- 
vance notice  on  this.  They  have  had  tiie 
whole  load  dumped  on  them  almost  over- 
night, and  they  are  asking  for  a  litUe 
amelioration  in  this.  In  a  way  that  would 
not  cost  the  Government  anything, 
which,  in  fact,  would  save  the  Govern- 
ment substantial  amounts  of  money. 

If  it  is  required,  after  aU  these  years 
01  study'ng  casein,  after  having  appeals 
made  to  the  past  four  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  casein  issue,  after  having 
discussed  it  all  the  time  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate,  if  it  Is  necessary  to  wait  even 
longer  on  this,  then,  by  the  same  token, 
the  same  argument  can  be  made  as  to  S. 

509. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  giving  me  this  time. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BOREN.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  asked  me  to  yield  to  him  briefly,  and 

I  yield.  ..  .. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Oklahoma  for  his 
generosity.  We  have  been  Infringmg  on 
his  time,  and  I  will  keep  my  remarks 

brief. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  my  distinguished  rol]pn<ni''  The 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
to  S.  509,  the  bill  to  implement  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  suspend  the 
scheduled  April  1  adjustment  of  the 
dairy  price  support  level. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  is  en- 
tirely In  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  In- 
tent of  this  bUl.  which  is  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral outlays  by  holding  down  the  sup- 
port price  for  milk  and  to  reduce  the  rate 
at  which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  of  milk  are  increasing.  This 
amendment  recognizes  that  casein, 
which  is  produced  from  milk,  is  a  substi- 
tute for  milk  In  many  uses.  Casein  Im- 
ports, which  amounted  to  over  152  mil- 
lion pounds  In  1980,  are  thus  arguably 
Increasing  the  cost  of  the  U.S.  dairy 
price  support  program  and  Increasing 
the  amount  of  surplus  milk  that  must  be 
purchased  by  the  CCC.  To  the  extent 
that  this  is  occurring,  it  Is  only  appro- 
priate that  the  United  States  restrict 
these  imports  in  order  to  further  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  the  dairy 
program. 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  reasonable  one.  Recognizing  that 
there  are  some  uses  for  which  casein  is 
uniquely  suited,  and  that  casein  is  no 
longer  produced  in  this  country,  this 
amendment  would  restrict  casein  im- 
ports to  about  50  percent  of  the  previous 
5-year  average  rather  than  banning 
casein  Imports  entirely.  This  would  allow 
for  casein  use  In  those  products  where  It 
Is  a  necessity,  but  would  encourage  the 
use  of  domestic  milk  product  whenever 
[>ossibIe. 

Mr.  President,  all  Americans  are  being 
called  on  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to 
reduce  Federal  spending.  I  have  been  a 
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strong  proponent  of  major  spending  cuts, 
and  I  will  vote  for  many  unpopular  cuts 
this  year,  including  this  one.  I  beUeve 
that  a  strong  economic  program  of 
spending  cuts,  regulatory  cuts,  and  a 
balanced  tax  cut  package  is  vitally  im- 
portant. We  must  turn  a  major  portion 
of  our  national  resources  back  to  the 
private  sector  if  we  are  to  return  to 
economic  prosperity. 

Because  many  Americans,  including 
dairy  farmers,  are  being  called  on  to 
make  sacrifices  in  this  effort,  I  cannot 
fail  to  support  this  amendment,  which 
would  provide  that  a  small  part  of  this 
burden  would  be  shared  by  our  trading 
partners  instead  of  being  paid  entirely 
by  American  farmers  and  taxpayers.  It 
is  only  fair  that  those  countries  who  have 
been  dumping  their  milk  surpluses,  in 
the  form  of  cheap  casein,  into  this  coun- 
try should  share  in  these  cuts.  I  caimot 
justify  telling  an  American  dairy  farmer 
that  he  must  forgo  this  scheduled  ad- 
justment in  order  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  but  that  we  must  not  reduce 
FWeral  spending  In  a  way  which  would 
Impact  foreign  dairy  farmers. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
point  out  that  a  glaring  inequity  In  our 
casein  import  program  allows  Russia  to 
ship  casein  to  this  country.  Last  year 
Russia  earned  almost  a  million  dollars 
in  precious  hard  currency  by  exporting 
1 .3  million  pounds  of  casein  to  the  United 
States.  This  money  could  have  been  used 
to  buy  grain  from  Argentina — grain 
that  replaced  American  grain  that  was 
embargoed. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  enact  the 
massive  spending  cuts  that  I  believe  are 
necessary  this  year  the  burden  must  be 
shared  by  everyone.  This  country  Is  well 
within  its  rights  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing at  the  expense  of  all  dairy  farmers, 
foreign  and  domestic.  It  is  an  injustice 
to  the  American  dairy  farmer  to  do 
otherwise. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In 
voting  for  further  reductions  in  Federal 
spending  by  supporting  the  Melcher 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 

Texas. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BOREN   I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Lkaht) 
pointed  out  that  his  Is  a  very  conserva- 
tive State,  Interested  In  saving  money. 
The  President's  request  saves  about  $145 
million  and  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  would  save  more  than 
$200  million,  so  we  would  get  better  than 
twice  the  savings. 

In  addition,  those  dollars  that  are  used 
to  purchase  goods  from  overseas  have  a 
greater  impact  on  Infiation  because  they 
contribute  to  the  imbalance  of  payments. 

So  anyone  who  wants  to  save  money 
and  wants  to  help  our  President  get  this 
inflation  vmder  control  should  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  by  all  means. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  I  strongly  endorse  the 
statement  he  has  just  made. 

Those  of  us  supporting  the  Melcher 
amendment  and  joining  him  In  conspon- 


sorlng  this  amendment  certainly  do  not 
mean  to  be  liuiicating  any  lack  of  sup- 
port for  the  proposals  of  the  President.  I 
have  voted  consistently  to  cut  Govern- 
ment spending.  Just  this  week,  in  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  supported  the 
President  s  requests  in  every  area. 

I  join  the  others  in  expressing  pleasure 
at  the  return  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas to  the  Senate.  I  agree  with  the  com- 
ments he  made,  that  there  is  no  greater 
problem  facing  us  than  bringing  inflation 
under  control.  I  recognize  that  the  only 
way  we  can  begin  to  truly  bring  it  under 
contrtrf  is  by  reducing  runaway  spending 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  has  just  pointed  out,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  M(m- 
tana  would  in  no  way  diminish  the  sav- 
ings to  the  Federal  Treasury  which 
would  be  achieved.  In  fact,  the  amend- 
ment would  enhance  the  savings. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  we  have 
had  adequate  study  of  this  Issue  In  the 
past.  There  is  strong  reason  for  believing 
and  strong  evidence  to  establish  that  lat- 
eign  imports  of  casein  do  serve  to  dis- 
place and  to  substitute  for  skim  milk. 
When  we  consider  that  in  1980.  the 
United  States  Imported  more  than  152 
million  pounds  of  casein,  displacing  up- 
ward of  4  billion  pounds  of  domestically 
produced  skim  milk.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  savings,  under  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  will 
be  even  greater  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
If  domestic  supplies  had  been  used  in- 
stead of  foreign  casein,  the  Government 
cost  of  the  dairy  program  could  have 
been  reduced  by  $329  million. 

The  U.8.  trade  balance  would  have 
beoi  improved  by  over  $140  million. 

So  with  all  due  respect  to  those  who 
have  urged  us  to  oppose  this  amendment. 
I  think  we  are  acting  responsibly.  I  un- 
derstand how  in  many  ways  this  is  con- 
sidered a  symbolic  vote  and  that  there 
are  those  who  wish  to  see  this  bill  passed 
without  any  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  we  detract  in  any  way 
from  the  symbolic  value  of  this  vote  tis 
improvinR  the  piece  of  legislation  and  by 
changing  it  into  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
will  save  the  taxi)ayers  even  more  money 
in  the  long  run. 

I.  for  one.  Mr.  President,  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  whether  or  not  this  amend- 
ment Is  adopted  I  still  intend  to  support 
the  final  passage  of  S.  509  and  to  support 
the  President  In  his  efforts  to  save  Fed- 
eral funds  and  to  bring  the  budget  into 
balance  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

There  are  other  symbols  that  are  also 
very  important.  During  the  discussion  of 
this  piece  of  legislation  I  was  shocked 
to  learn  that  we  continue  to  import 
casein  from  the  Soviet  Union.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  amount  of  money  involved 
is  very  small  in  terms  of  the  overall  budg- 
et of  this  Dountry.  In  terms  of  the  over- 
all balance  of  trade.  It  is  a  very  small 
amount.  But  again,  when  we  talk  about 
symbols  I  think  it  is  absolutely  un- 
conscionable that  the  United  States 
while  mainUinlng  an  embargo  on  grain 
produced  by  our  own  farmers  in  sales  to 
the  Soviet  TTnion  should  allow  any  agri- 
cultural imports  from  the  Soviet  Union 
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to  come  to  this  country.  It  is  not  only 
just  casein  that  we  are  importing.  We  are 
importing  furs.  We  are  importing,  and  I 
am  sure  this  is  of  interest  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  to- 
bacco produced  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
are  importing  that  into  the  United 
States.  We  are  importing  several  other 
products. 

It  is  a  small  amount  of  total  dollars 
but  it  is  important.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  way  that  we  can  support  continu- 
ing to  allow  agricultural  imports  into  this 
country  from  the  Soviet  Union  when 
we  do  not  allow  our  own  farmers  to  sell 
agricultural  products,  grain  in  particu- 
lar, to  that  country. 

Mr.  President,  while  considering  this 
matter  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
do  not  forget  that  we  are  here  asking 
the  farmers  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  Federal  spending  under 
control. 

All  of  us  are  going  to  have  to  make 
a  sacrifice.  Every  sector  of  the  economy 
Is  going  to  have  to  make  a  sacrifice.  I 
think  those  of  us  who  are  from  agricul- 
tural States  are  going  to  have  to  be  will- 
ing to  do  our  share.  But  at  the  same  time 
I  think,  as  we  make  these  cuts,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  overall  situation  that 
exists  economically  for  American  agri- 
cultiire. 

I  wish  to  submit  for  the  Record  an 
analysis  of  the  cost  and  returns  of  milk 
production,  prepared  by  Dr.  Clifford  Bur- 
ton, extension  dairy  specialist,  and  Dr. 
Raleigh  A.  Jobes,  associate  professor  of 
agriculture  economics  at  Oklahoma 
State  University. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  study  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
which  I  am  just  about  to  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

rSee  exhibit  1.1 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
data  shows,  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
facing  dairy  farmers  is  rising  produc- 
tion costs.  This  is  the  same  problem 
which  is  causing  a  financial  s^aln  on 
other  sectors  of  agriculture. 

As  a  result  of  farm  income  not  keeping 
pace  with  production  cost,  net  farm  in- 
come has  declined  rapidly. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  be  considering  the 
overall  budget  for  agrlcultxiral  programs 
later  on.  that  across  the  board  in  Amer- 
ican agriculture,  according  to  the  De- 
partment's own  statistics  this  last  year 
farm  prces,  prices  received  by  the 
farmers  for  the  products  and  income  to 


the  farmer,  increased  only  2  percent 
while  the  cost  of  those  items  which  the 
farmer  has  to  buy  increased  13  percent, 
just  in  the  last  year  alone.  Talk  about  a 
cost-price  squeeze.  There  it  is  plain 
for  all  to  see.  It  is  not  as  if  agriculture 
were  in  a  good  position  when  the  year 
began.  Already  net  farm  incomes  in  real 
terms  were  lagging  back  in  the  area  of 
the  amount  of  income  farmers  received 
some  35  years  ago  in  this  country. 

They  have  been  left  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  their  country  more 
than  any  other  segment  of  our  society. 
The  tremendous  impact  of  price  infla- 
tion on  farmer  purchasing  power  is  ob- 
viously shown  in  the  charts  in  the  study 
to  which  I  referred.  Net  farm  income 
after  inventory  adjustment  has  declined 
markedly  in  constant  dollars  since  the 
early  1970's  and  is  presently  lower  than 
at  any  time  since  1945. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Block's  decision  to  make 
agriculture  profitable  once  again.  The 
challenge  before  Congress  this  year  is 
to  adopt  farm  programs  and  policies  that 
will  keep  our  farmers  in  business.  We 
cannot  have  another  decade  like  the  last 
decade  in  which  in  my  home  State,  for 
example,  we  lose  40  percent  of  the  family 
farmers  who  simply  had  to  go  out  of 
business.  We  must  address  these  prob- 
lems if  we  are  to  insure  the  future 
economic  well-being  of  the  dairy  farmer, 
as  well  as  other  farmers. 

The  flgxires  in  the  far  right  column 
of  this  study  confirm  what  dairy  farm- 
ers have  been  saying  for  several 
months — that  costs  continue  to  climb 
much  faster  than  in'wme.  Regardless  of 
how  eflQcient  one  gets  his  dairy  opera- 
tion, his  expenses  turn  out  to  be  greater 
than  his  income. 

The  flgiu-es  for  1980  show  the  great- 
est loss  in  years.  The  figiire  is  $191  net 
loss  per  cow.  Comparing  1980  with  1979, 
the  increase  in  income  is  only  2  per- 
cent. This  slight  increase  was  held  down 
at  least  partially  by  lower  animal  in- 
come. Milk  income  per  cow  was  up  $114 
but  animal  income  dropped  $74  per  cow 
offsetting  some  of  the  increased  mUk  in- 
come. 

At  the  same  time  the  increase  in  costs, 
whlrji  included  every  item  in  the  column, 
rose  a  solid  20  percent.  That  is  a  net 
difference  of  18  percent  more  increase 
in  cost  than  in  income.  There  is  no  way 
a  newer  dairyman  with  a  large  debt  load 
can  survive  this  kind  of  economic  sit- 
uati(Hi  for  long. 

The  drought  in  the  Southwest  caused 
feed  prices  to  be  abnormally  high.  Peed 


made  up  51  percent  of  expenses  at  $1,060 
of  a  total  01  $2,057  in  expenses. 

In  1980  the  figures  show  that  feed  was 
up  $171  for  an  increase  of  19  percent, 
haul.ng  was  up  $6  for  a  10-percent  rise, 
and  operating  expenses  climbed  $33  for 
a  17-percent  gain.  The  biggest  increases 
however  were  capital  up  $79  for  a  27-per- 
cent jump,  machinery  ownership  up  $25 
for  a  30-percent  boost,  suid  labor  climbed 
$40  for  a  20-percent  gain. 

Going  back  to  1976  compared  with 
1980  shows  44-percent  increase  in  in- 
come, which  sounds  pretty  good  until  It 
is  compared  with  a  67-percent  rise  in 
costs.  One  wonders  how  long  this  cost- 
income  relationship  can  remain. 

This  data  is  figured  on  actual  costs  and 
income  reported  by  dairy  farmers  in  the 
States  of  Arkansas,  Kansas,  New  Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  It  is  calcu- 
lated on  a  herd  of  80  cows  with  aver- 
age production  of  12,000  pounds  per 
cow. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to 
take  whatever  painful  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  balance  tihe  Federal  budget.  I  am 
prepared  for  agriculture  to  do  its  share 
and  as  I  talk  to  my  constituents  who 
are  in  that  great  agricultural  sector,  they 
are  among  the  most  patriotic  of  all  our 
citizens  and  most  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices, but  we  must  make  sure  that  the 
sacrifice  which  they  are  making  is  equi- 
table. We  cannot  continue  as  we  have 
done  with  the  grain  embargo,  for  exam- 
ple, to  ask  the  agricultural  sector  to 
make  more  than  its  fair  share  of  sacri- 
fice. 

I  realize  that  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity with  only  4  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  and  therefore  only 
4  percent  of  the  votes  in  any  national 
election  is  a  very  easy  target. 

But  just  as  I  support  the  cuts  which 
are  being  made  today  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  keep  in  mind  the  equities  as  they  con- 
sider the  agricultural  budget  down  the 
line,  and  I  again  urge  favorable  action  on 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague  from 
Montana,  because  it  injects  into  the  sit- 
uation a  matter  of  trade  equity,  some 
protection  for  our  domestic  producers, 
protection  for  the  American  taxpayers, 
against  the  open-ended  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram and,  as  mv  colleague  from  North 
Dakota  has  indicated,  will  not  only  be 
of  assistance  to  the  President  in  hold- 
ing down  the  cost  of  direct  Federal 
spending,  but  will  be  of  even  greater  as- 
sistance because  we  can  in  the  long  nm. 
by  taking  this  action,  reduce  the  cost  of 
our  dairy  support  program  even  more 
than  at  the  present. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 


EXHIBIT  1 
SUMMARY:  COST  AND  RETURNS  OF  MILK  PRODUCTION,  JANUARY  1980-DECEMBER  198ft-OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


12,000  lbs 


South  Southwest 

IHineit,  Induna,  Iowa,        Minnesota,         Nchraska,  Dakota,        Wisconsin,  lerion, 

60  COW]  60  cows  60  cows  50  cows  60  cows  50  cows  50covn  80  cows 


Lmiiock  invtstmmt: 

Dai-ycow  ..     ,      _ Jl.200.00 

Dairy  yeailinf  hciftr 224  qq 

B»"v  replacet  calf IIIIIIIIII  15?!  50 

l,li««stock  invtstmtnt 1,511.50 


{1,500.00         tl,3SO.0O         SI.  150. 00         {1,295.00         tl.250.00         tl,300.00         {1,400.00 
310.00  368.55  300.00  464.10  253.00  240.00  330.00 

157.85  184  47  234.00  253.50  137.50  185.25  210.00 


1,967.85 


1,903.02 


1,684.00 


2,012.60 
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1,72125 


1,940.00 
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12,000  Ibf 


IHlnois, 
60  cows 


Indiana, 
60  cows 


Iowa,         MinnasoU,  Nebraska, 

60cowt  50COW1  COcows 


South  Southwoi 

Dakota,        WiKonin,  ncMn, 

53  cows  59  cows  M  cows 


Production: 

Milk 

Dairy  cowl 

Dairy  bull  catvts 

Hailac  calves  (3-S)  Ch. 

Sprinfir  heiters 

Manura  cadit 


(1,536.15 

210  89 

31 SZ 

15.00 


$1,575.66 

225.94 

45.33 

7.U  . 

21(0 

1100 


SI,  579. 06 
186.46 
49.50 


{1.514.86 

183.88 

43.15 


SI.  546. 20 
15104 
41.34 


{1,52a  57 
111.51 
S9.27 


112.50 

1100 


iiaoo 

2S.00 


•an 

1100 


123.58 
1100 


{1,534.37 

206.73 

54.13 

7.35 

9100 

1100 


{1.64C23 
16155 
3102 

a.ir 


Total,  raeeipts. 


1, 821. 00 


1,895.34 


1,892.52 


1,876.89 


1,850.59 


1,829.94 


1,916.58 


Operatini  inputs: 

Corn  silaie 

Dairy  ration,  14  percent. 
Dairy  ration,  16  percent. 

Salt  and  minerals .. 

Silaie  hiyaie 

Milk  replKer 

Call  starter 

Hay 

Pasture 


12128 


2saoo 


176.80 


23t48 

13.00 
89.09 
1175 
13.75 
11103 


361.36 

6.50 
64.10 
1100 
17.99 
15L78 


30a24  . 

1100 
120.56 

148 

12.00 
154.70 

1180 


13L76 
29182 


20100 


12100 


172.10 


1120 
137. 91 
140 
13.99 
33.11 


257.93 

ISO 

107.25 


4.80 

121 S7 

1100 


214.  IS 

10 

_„.„- 

160 

17S.49 
3100 


2*112 

312* 

7104 

4.80 

11 M 

IM.S4 


4S192 
U.2I 

"TtT 

7.« 

S22.C3 

5100 


Total  leed  (subtotal). 

Milk  equivalent  (hundr«iw«i|M)i. 

Breedini  fees — 

Vet  medicine 

Sunnlies 

Utilities 

Accountini 

Beddlni 

Haullni 

Tractor  fuel  and  lube 

Tractor  renair  cost 

Machine  fuel  and  lube 

Machinery  repair  cost ......... 

Equipment  fuel  and  lube .„_...._ 

Equipment  repair  cost. 


(611.38) 
4.30 
1150 
2100 
26.00 
50.00 
21.00 
3100 
34.67 
17.92 
4.96 
24.71 
29.80 
.76 
1170 


(86173) 

(800.58) 

(63119) 

100 

139 

4.28 

1100 

1100 

14.00 

37.50 

26.00 

29.00 

1100 

22.00 

34.00 

50.00 

40.00 

60.00 

14.00 

1100 

1100 

30.00 

2100 

4a  00 

46.78 

43.18 

3163 

17.92 

17.92 

17.92 

4.96 

4.96 

4.96 

24.71 

24.71 

24.71 

29.80 

2180 

1173 

64 

17.06 

1127 

2146 

(717.05) 
4.99 

1100 
25.00 
32.00 
2100 
1100 
12.00 
47.26 
17.92 
4.96 
12.03 
2176 


(561. 78) 
189 

14.00 
22.00 
24.00 
4100 
1100 

4a  00 

42.14 

17.92 

4.9C 

24.71 
1173 


1195 


41.02 


1100 

3^oo 

3100 
5100 
1100 
45.00  . 
2133 
17.92 
4.96 
2171 
1173 


21 46 


(l 


on.  St) 

i.n 
22.n 
3s.n 
32.n 
4an 
14.  n 

'u.ir 

1112 

la 

24.71 

2193 

L« 

17.11 


Total,  operatini  costs 

Milk  equivalent  (hundredwei|ltf). 

Return   to   land,    labor,   capital,    machinery   overhead,   risk,   and 
manaiement - 

Capital  cost: 

Annual  operatini  capital 

Tractor  investment 

Machinery  investment 

Equipment  investment. .._ 

Livestock  investment.... 


914.38 
143 

90162 


1,17110 

lis 

71124 


,0*141 
7.31 

MUll 


957.69 
144 


91130 


962.91 
171 

*«7.67 


*64.25 
19* 

96169 


1,0910 
7.2* 

*2189 


1,351.63 
19* 

514.91 


.U 

174 

1110 

1110 

11.54 

11.54 

12.2* 

11*2 

7.31 

14.99 

1155 

1155 

21.79 

11.  *7 

2115 

20.43 

u.n 

117.  n 

111.32 

12140 

165.09 

11192 

1719* 

154.77 

77.  *2 

21150 

27150 

26142 

26144 

322.02 

271*9 

25179 

27I.n 

Total,  interest  charie 

Milk  equivalent,  (hundredweiiht) 

Return  to  land,  labor,  machinery  overhead,  risk,  and  manafement. 

Ownership  cost: 

Tractor 

Machinery 

Equipmeirt 


35123 

2.50 

551.39 


412. 47 

2.16 

30177 


412.47 

2.7* 

39164 


467.96 

115 

4SLM 


45135 

120 

42133 


491.2* 

140 

474.41 


444.  (1 

2.97 

3*Ln 


3(129 

170 

141*2 


139 

1186 

122. 63 


139 

1186 
11168 


139 

1186 
122.76 


139 
1199 
141.90 


139 
12.25 
10162 


139 
1199 
1*147 


139 
1199 
14LW 


Total  ownership  cost 

Milk  equivalent  (hundredweiiht) 

Return  to  land,  labor,  mKhinery  overhead,  risk,  and  manatement. 

Labor  cost: 

Machinery  labor 

Equipment  labor 

Livestock  labor 


isa** 


144.93 


ISLOl 


171.29 


12127 


211*5 


171.29 


1(7 
11  n 

1*141 


40151 


161.  *4 


242.63 


3m5 


3na6 


25156 


2*in 


40.21 


64.99 

21.96 

29143 


61.  n 

2191 

264.20 


5171 

14.99 

214.65 


5194 

3136 

22140 


3172 

17.29 

17110 


4133 

2in 

171.50 


SI  71 

217* 

221 5* 


42.  SS 
2142 
IS*.  2* 


Total,  labor  cost 

Milk  equivalent,  (hundredweiiht) 

Return  to  land,  overhead,  risk,  and  manaiement. 

Milk  break  even  price 

Price  per  (hundredweight)  milk 


377.3* 

2. 65 

2113 

12.64 

12.  n 


347.01 

2.40 

-1*5.17 

14.41 

1113 


28135 

1.92 

-42.72 

1103 

12.74 


312.70 

2.10 

-32.55 

11*4 

12.62 


23111 

L64 

6195 

12.44 

n.n 


23163 

1.65 

1194 

1152 

12.67 


30191 

104 

-9111 

1143 

1179 


231.17 

1.C9 

-1919* 

1107 

1167 


State  leaders:  Ertension  Dairy  Production  and  Farm  Manaiement  Specialists. 
Southern  Reiion:  C.  H.  Burton,  R.  Jobes,  C.  W.  Richardson— Wisconsin:  Terry  Howard,  Arline 
Brannslrom— Nebraska;  Don  Kubik— South  Dakota;  Myers  Owens— Indiana;  Edward  Carson, 


Wil  ard  DiRlon— Minnesola;  flobert  Apptemaa,  L  H. 
Rei  Ricketts— New  Mexico;  Borden  DIs. 

Source:  State  and  arei  eTtanvon  diiry  spedalisti 
dairy  prodimrs  provided  information. 


Tinaiaa-lewa;  Dea  VoaWm    Mil— ri; 
•rith  coansrcial  (eel  conipaaics  lad 


HOW  DAIRY  FARMERS  USED  THEIR  SHARE  FROM  EACH  GALLON  OF  MILK  IN  19n 
:  llllord  Burton  and  Raleigh  Jobes.  frtension  Dairyman  and  Farm  N'anaiement  Specialist.  Oklahoma  State  University.  Dairy  ^V^J^  ^'''T^'^'^l^^L^^A^T^  for  Uie  p«t  12- 
period  for  the  followini  SUtes.  An  analysis  of  the  latest  budgets  tor  1980  reveats  how  dairy  farmers  used  th-ir  share  from  each  laHon  of  mHk.| 


i2,anibs 


Illinois, 
60  cows 


Indiana, 
60  cows 


60( 


Iowa, 


Minnesola, 
50  cows 


Nebraska, 
ttcaws 


DakcH. 
SO  caws 


Wiicoasin, 
SO  cows 


Farmers  share  (each  rallon  milk) 

Spent  for  (cents  per  taHon  of  milk): 

Feed 

Operatini  costs 

Capital  costs 

Ownership  costs  (depredation,  taies,  etc) 

Labor 

Profit  above  costs 


SI.  10 

.37 
.19 
.23 
.« 

.22 

.01 


SLU 

.51 
.M 
.2S 
.OS 

.21 
-.11 


SI.  10 

.4* 
.17 
.23 
.*§ 
.17 
-.02 


si.n 

.37 
.» 
.27 
.10 
.1* 
.02 


SI.  11 

.43 

.IS 
.0 

.« 
.14 
.04 


si.n 

.34 
.U 

.a 
.u 

.14 

.01 


SLIO 

.44 
.19 
.8 
.M 
.1* 


{LU 

.C7 
.U 
.B 

.V 
.IS 

-.u 


i4,on  lbs 


ininoh. 
60  cows 


Indiana, 
ncoera 


Iowa, 
Ucoers 


Minnesota, 
SO  cows 


Nebraska.  Sootb  Dakota. 
60COT-S  SOcows 


Farmers  share  (each  railon  milk) Sl.lO  S1.13  Sl-H 

Spent  for  (cents  per  gallon  of  milk):  „ 

Feed _ .3*  .«  .45 

Ooeratinf  costs .17  .16  .1» 

Capital  costs „ .20  .24  .23 

Ownership  costs  (depreciation,  taies,  etc) .W  .07  .08 

Labor .20  .19  .16 

Profit  above  costs -0*  .02  .01 


SLU 

.35 
.17 
.27 

.n 

.1* 
.03 


Sill 

.3* 
.13 
.25 
.** 
.12 
.16 


SI.  09 


SLIO 


JLU 


.30 

.42 

.C4 

.1* 

.M 

.17 

.2* 

.2S 

•S 

.11 

.n 

.** 

.12 

.1* 

.IS 

.12 

.02 

-.*( 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distlii«rul£hed  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania without  losing  my  right  to  the 

floor.         

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  Senator  Helks 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  lend  my  voice 
of  concern  for  the  agricultural  industry 
of  the  United  States  in  terms  of  the 
matters  which  sire  being  considered  here 
today.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  problem 
of  casein  is  a  very  substantial  one  and 
that  the  original  concept  for  casein  to  be 
used  for  industrisd  purposes  has  now 
been  altered  so  that  a  great  quantity  is 
being  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

There  are  many  factors  involved 
which  suggest  the  validity  of  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  to  S.  509. 
Notwithstanding  those  factors,  I  am 
going  to  vote  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment for  two  reasons: 

I  am  persuaded  that  S.  509  will  not  be 
passed  if  it  has  this  encumbering  amend- 
ment, so  I  am  persuaded  to  join  the 
request  of  President  Reagan  to  send  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  if  a  ma- 
jorltv  of  this  body  concurs.  S.  509  with- 
out the  encumbrance  of  the  amendment. 
I  am  also  persuaded  by  the  statements 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas,  Senator  Dole,  that  the  Finance 
Committee  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  the  casein  issue  in  the  light 
of  the  report  which  Is  due  on  or  about 
June  1. 

In  proceedings  this  morning  before  the 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  testified  that  the  report  on 
casein  would  soon  be  finished  and  that  it 
was  a  possibility  that  there  would  be  an 
effort  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  have  voluntary  limitations  on  the  im- 
portation of  casein  similar  to  that  which 
is  now  being  urged  on  automobile  Im- 
ports from  Japan. 

So  in  voting  against  this  amendment  I 
want  my  position  to  be  clear  that  I  think 
there  is  enormous  merit  on  the  part  of 
the  agricultural  community  in  this  coun- 
try In  opposing  the  current  situation 
with  respect  to  casein,  and  I  would  ex- 
pect to  be  supporting  that  position  when 
the  matter  is  ripe  for  decision  after  it 
has  been  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  after  S.  509  has  been 
acted  upon. 

As  to  S.  509  itself.  I  would  add  just  a 
word,  although  it  is  somewhat  out  of 
turn,  but  having  the  microphone  in  hand 
It  will  abbreviate  the  proceedings  if  I 
make  a  brief  statement.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port S.  509,  but  In  so  doing  I  again  voice 
concern  that  the  farming  community  Is 
being  asked  to  make  its  sacrifice  in  ad- 
vance of  the  overall  budget  cuts. 

I  am  persuaded  by  what  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  said  this  morning  that  it 
is  important  that  this  measure  be  adopt- 
ed so  that  the  increase  in  pr'ces  effective 
April  1  will  not  be  put  Into  effect,  to  send 
a  signal  to  the  farming  community  about 
the  need  to  curtail  production,  and  in  so 
domg  I  do  believe  that  there  is  a  con- 
sensus in  this  country  generally  about 
the  need  for  budget  cuts,  and  having  dis- 
cussed this  matter  extensively  with  many 
farmers,  including  milk  farmers  from 
Pennsylvania,  where  my  State  is  the 
nith  largest  milk -producing  State  in  the 


Nation,  producing  almost  8  million 
pounds  In  1979,  and  that  all  Americans 
are  prepared  to  make  their  fair  share  of 
sacrifice,  I  think  the  farming  community 
has  shown  its  patriotism  in  being  willing 
to  go  along  with  these  cuts  and  support- 
ing the  bill  which  has  been  reported 
from  the  committee  by  Senator  Helms  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. I  think  it  is  a  model  to  be  emulated 
by  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  we  consider 
the  remainder  of  the  budget  cuts  which 
are  so  necessary  to  restore  the  vitality  of 
our  economy  and  to  reduce  inflation. 

I  thank  Senator  Helms  very  much,  and 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  its  chairman  for  moving 
expeditiously  by  reporting  this  legisla- 
tion to  eliminate  the  April  semiannual 
inflation  adjustment  for  dairy  price 
supports. 

S.  509  is  an  Important  flrst  step  in 
implementing  the  President's  economic 
recovery  program.  Outlays  for  the  dairy 
price-support  program  have  increased 
from  $0.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1978  to 
an  estimated  $1.8  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  This  legislation  would  reduce 
budget  outlays  by  almost  $250  million 
over  the  next  2  years. 

I  realize  that  consideration  of  this  bill 
apart  from  the  remainder  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  may  appear  to  single  out 
one  group  for  unfair  treatment,  but  the 
time  is  short.  This  legislation  must  be 
enacted  before  AprJ  1  to  achieve  the  po- 
tential savings.  The  Budget  Committee  is 
already  meeting  to  consider  the  other 
proposals  in  the  President's  package  and 
will  have  recommendations  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider  shortly. 

I  will  assure  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try that  they  will  not  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  budget  reductions 
necessary  to  get  our  economy  back  on  its 
feet.  Dairy  farmers,  in  particular,  have 
much  to  gain  from  lower  inflation  and 
stronger  economic  growth.  A  sound 
economy  is  essential  for  the  growth  of 
consumer  demand  for  dairy  products, 
which  has  remained  static  or  declined 
on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Agricultural  C<Mnmittee,  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  bill  as  reported.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH) .  The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  some  reservation  that  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  But  regardless 
of  its  passage,  I  will  still  support  the  bill 
as  reported  from  the  committee  because 
I,  too.  see  this  as  a  symbolic  measure  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
get  the  President's  economy  program  on 
the  road. 

Under  normal  circumstances  it  would 
have  been  preferable  to  consider  the  is- 
sue of  the  impact  of  casein  imports  on 
the  use  of  domestic  milk  supplies  in  con- 
junction with  our  reevaluation  of  the 
milk  price  support  program  during  our 
work  on  the  1981  farm  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  are  not  facing  normal  circum- 
stances. Since  it  is  imperative  that  we 
begin  controlling  Federal  spending,  and 
since  the  scheduled  April  1.  1981,  semi- 


annual adjustment  of  the  support  price 
for  milk  will  result  in  increased  spend- 
ing, the  adjustment  must  be  reviewed 
now,  but  should  not  be  reviewed  In  a 
vacuum.  The  discussion  should  include 
the  level  of  support  as  well  as  the  casein 
issue. 

There  is  little  question  that  this  action 
will  place  a  burden  upon  the  dairy 
farmer.  And  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
dairy  farmers  are  fac'ng  escalating  pro- 
duction costs.  Nevertheless,  dairy  farm- 
ers have  indicated  a  willingness  to  share 
the  burden  of  cutbacks  in  Government 
spending,  and  they  realize  that  there 
may  be  a  need  to  revise  the  overall  milk 
price  support  program. 

However,  it  seems  ironic  to  me  that  on 
one  hand  we  are  forcing  our  dairy  farm- 
ers to  cut  back,  while  at  the  same  time, 
we  continue  to  allow  the  import  of  case- 
in, that  to  some  extent,  clearly  competes 
with  our  domestic  milk  products.  Con- 
sequently, if  Congress  is  to  act  now  to 
par  down  the  budget  effect  of  our  milk 
price  support  program,  we  should  also 
be  willing  to  limit  the  amount  of  casein 
that  is  imported  into  our  country.  And 
that  is  competing  with  our  milk  prod- 
ucts. Therefore,  I  believe,  as  do  the  dairy 
farmers  from  mv  home  State  of  Iowa, 
that  this  amendment  to  limit  by  50  per- 
cent our  casein  imports  is  an  equitable 
compromise. 

We  all  recognize  the  merits  of  waiting 
for  the  June  1981.  Deoartment  of  Agri- 
culture report  that  addresses  the  issue  of 
casein  import  impacts  on  the  use  of  our 
domestic  milk  supply.  And  as  I  indicated, 
this  Issue  must  be  discussed  during  our 
consideration  of  the  farm  bill.  However, 
in  light  of  the  years  that  our  dairy  pro- 
ducers have  spent  trying  to  alert  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  problems  of 
casein  imports,  and  in  light  of  the  lack 
of  positive  action  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  exhibited  regarding  these 
reauests,  perhaps  it  is  time  to  turn  the 
tables  around,  just  this  once,  in  favor 
of  the  position  of  the  dairy  farmers.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  healthy  for  the  burden 
of  proof,  regarding  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  casein  imports  adversely  impact 
the  use  of  our  domestic  milk  supply,  to 
be  placed  on  those  who  have  taken  the 
view  that  it  does  not  hurt  domestic  use. 
Perhaps  in  this  way,  we  can  finally  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this  issue. 

I  believe  that  we  should  still  carefully 
consider  the  upcoming  USDA  report,  and 
we  should  still  consider  the  issue  of  case- 
in imports,  as  well  as  the  broader  Issues 
involved  with  the  dairv  price  support  pro- 
gram during  our  work  on  the  farm  bill. 
And  I  want  to  make  it  clear  today,  that 
if  as  a  result  of  our  studies,  that  it  is 
proven  that  casein  imports  have  had  no 
significant  impact  on  our  domestic  dairy 
product  use,  then  I  will  fully  review  my 
position  on  casein  imi>orts.  But  in  the 
meantime,  we  should  be  willing  to  com- 
promise to  help  offset  the  effect  of  this 
adjustment  suspension  until  the  issue  Is 
resolved. 

Let  me  close  with  two  additional  points. 
There  has  been  some  concern  expressed 
that  limiting  casein  imports  will  send  a 
signal  to  dairy  farmers  to  increase  their 
production.  I  personally  do  not  believe 
this  argument.  However,  in  order  to  set 
at  ease  those  who  share  this  fear,  let  me 
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offer  this  warning  to  dairy  farmers.  This 
action  today  should  in  no  way  be  inter- 
preted as  a  signal  to  increase  milk  pro- 
duction. There  appear  to  be  some  signifi- 
cant problems  with  the  dairy  price 
suoport  program,  and  therefore  Congress 
will  be  thoroughly  studying  this  program 
and  will  act  appropriately  to  correct  any 
problems.  Consequently,  any  plans  to  ex- 
pand milk  production  will  not  only  likely 
hurt  dairy  farmers  in  the  future,  it  may 
also  cause  Congress  to  act  more  severely 
in  regard  to  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram than  normally  would  have  been 
necessary. 

There  has  also  been  some  fear  ex- 
pressed that  our  foreign  trading  part- 
ners might  view  this  import  limitation 
as  inconsistent  with  our  trade  obliga- 
tions. Let  me  point  out  that  we  have 
already  established  our  right  to  protect 
the  effectiveness  of  our  price  support 
programs.  Furthermore,  we  are  taking 
significant  steps,  through  this  bill  to 
suspend  price  support  adjustments,  to 
correct  some  of  the  problem  with  our 
support  program.  And  our  foreign  trade 
partners  have  our  assurances  that  we 
will  further  review  the  entire  milk  price 
support  program  during  our  work  on 
the  farm  bill.  And  fiinally,  I  believe  that 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  we  find  that 
casein  imports  have  not  had  a  significant 
impact  on  the  use  of  our  dairy  products, 
and  has  not  rendered  ineffective  our 
price  support  program,  then  full  re- 
sumption of  casein  imports  will  be  or- 
dered. 

Consequently,  our  trading  partners 
must  realize  that  any  over-reaction  on 
their  part  over  our  limit  on  casein  im- 
ports may  be  in  the  end  fully  unjusti- 
fied, as  well  as  detrimental  to  the  future 
of  our  trading  relations. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  I^wa   (Mr.  Jepsen). 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  oppose  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana's  amendment — my  good 
friend  Senator  Melcher.  He  and  I  are 
on  the  same  side  of  things  most  of  the 
time,  but  I  intend  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment for  several  reasons. 

First  of  all.  imposition  of  quotas  are 
prohibited  under  the  general  agreement 
on  tariffs  and  trade  (GATT) .  Article  XI 
of  GATT  prohibits  the  imposition  of 
quotas.  In  1955,  the  United  States  ob- 
tained a  waiver  from  prohibitions  in  ar- 
ticle XI  of  GATT  with  regards  to  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  The  question  i>osed  by  several  Sen- 
ators here  today  is  whether  or  not  the 
limitation  of  casein  would  be  within  the 
section  22  actions. 

I  appreciate  the  hard  work  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation  has 
done  on  studying  this  issue.  I  understand 
they  feel  that  the  limitation  of  casein 
would  be  within  the  section  22  actions. 
However,  the  General  Counsel  for  the 
Senate  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  For- 
estry Committee  takes  a  different  view 
of  the  situation.  I  refer  to  a  quote  from 
the  General  Counsel  which  states: 

After  consultations  with  the  General 
Counsel's  Office,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  It  Is  my  conclusion  that  the 


proposed  amendment  would  not  be  consist- 
ent with  article  XI  of  the  GATT  and  would 
not  be  within  the  waiver  for  section  22 
actions. 

Therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  by 
passing  legislation  to  limit  the  importa- 
tion of  casein,  we  would  very  likely  be 
in  violation  of  the  general  agreement  on 
tariffs  and  trade.  I  do  not  think  any 
Senator  wants  to  do  this. 

I  know  that  the  farm  producers 
around  the  Nation  do  not  want  this  to 
happen  because  the  marketplace  and  ex- 
ports is  the  name  of  the  game  for  farm- 
ers, profit  is  the  name  of  the  game  for 
farmers. 

Second,  the  necessity  of  sending  a 
clean  bill  regarding  eliminating  the 
April  1  inflation  adjustment  for  dairy 
price  supports  is  great.  There  are  several 
indications  that  adding  the  casein  quota 
amendment  on  the  bill  would  force  it 
to  be  referred  to  both  the  House  Agri- 
culture and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  If  this  was  to  happen,  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult  for  the  bill 
to  be  passed  by  the  April  1  deadline. 

Third,  while  I  imderstand  dairy  pro- 
ducers concern  that  casein  imiJorts  are 
displacing  the  milk  they  are  p.-iducing, 
I  do  not  feel  any  adequate  case  has  been 
made  to  show  that.  In  fact,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion study  is  the  latest  study  made  on 
that  issue  and  it  indicated  that  casein 
imports  did  not  damage  our  domestic 
milk  industry.  I  am  not  arguing  the  va- 
lidity of  this  report,  but  I  am  arguing 
that  we  should  wait  on  imposing  quotas 
on  casein  imports  until  a  study  shows 
that  there  is  some  type  of  relationship 
between  the  import  level  and  surpluses 
of  domestic  milk. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  already  imdertaken  a 
study  to  determine  the  effects  of  casein 
imports  and  have  scheduled  the  study 
to  be  done  by  June  1, 1981. 

If  at  that  time  it  shows  they  do  have 
a  very  definite  impact  on  the  surplus 
of  domestic  milk.  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  that  I 
wiU  be  one  of  the  flrst  to  sign  up  and 
cosponsor  an  amendment  at  that  time 
for  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  place 
some  limits  on  casein  imports. 

But  until  that  time,  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  at  this  time  to  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  repeat  something  that  I  said  earUer 
today,  that  all  of  us  do  want  to  help  the 
President's  program.  We  want  to  not 
only  pass  this  bill  and  forego  the  outlay 
of  Federal  expenditures  of  $140  million — 
some  for  domestic  production,  but  with 
the  amendment  we  want  to  add  another 
$160  million  of  reduction  in  Federal  out- 
lays by  reducing  the  amount  that  will  be 
spent  for  the  domestic  product  that 
really  could  be  offset  by  having  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  importation  of  casein. 

Now,  that  is  what  the  amendment  is 
about.  Why  should  we  do  it  now?  Just 
pure  and  simple,  to  cut  back  on  the 
Federal  outlays,  to  have  some  fairness 
in  our  approach  as  we  cut  back  on  Fed- 


eral outlays,  not  only  cut  back  on  some 
Federal  outlays  for  domestic  producers 
but  also  cut  back  oti  Federal  outlays  for 
foreign  producers.  It  seems  ironic  that 
we  have  to  argue  over  that  point. 

Casein  is  a  displacement  of  skim 
milk — skim  milk  that  is  produced  here 
in  this  country.  We  have  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  surplus  purchases  of  domestic 
milk  products,  as  indicated  in  the  study 
by  the  CCC,  the  Credit  Commodity  Cor- 
poration warehouses. 

So  it  is  urgent  that  we  take  this  step  to 
reduce  Federal  outlays  to  that  extent  by 
reduction  in  some  of  the  casein  imports. 
The  question  is  asked,  why  do  it  now? 
Well,  the  answer  is  very  simple:  to  con- 
trol inflation. 

We  are  cutting  programs  for  people  in 
this  country.  You  name  it.  The  Reagan 
administration  has  recommended  a  cut 
for  whatever  program  you  can  think  of 
that  is  domestic,  anything  from  food 
stamps  and  education  to  the  program  for 
the  arts  and  humanities.  So  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  mood  of  the  country  and 
the  mood  of  Congress  is  to  have  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  Federal  outlays. 
This  should  be  one  of  them.  We  can  help 
the  President's  program  by  acting  now 
on  them. 

We  need  to  reduce  these  Federal  out- 
lays on  unneeded  and  imnecessary  im- 
ported casein  that  is  used  for  food  prod- 
ucts. And  that  is  all  that  we  are  re- 
ferring to  in  the  amendment  is  just  the 
casein  that  is  used  for  food  products. 

The  argument  is  made  to  refer  it  to 
other  committees.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  others  have  made  that 
argiunent,  that  this  really  should  be  re- 
ferred to  another  committee.  Well.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  time.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  time  to  do  that. 

We  do  not  really  have  time  to  wait  for 
the  Department  of  Agriciilture  to  com- 
plete their  study,  which  is  going  to  be 
sometime  in  Jime.  and  then  to  start 
processing  the  bill.  It  is  well  and  good, 
all  this  talk  about  let  us  h&\  e  some  more 
hearings,  let  us  have  it  bounced  off 
another  committee  to  see  whether  the 
jurisdiction  is  properly  assessed. 

Well,  if  you  want  to  make  reductions 
in  Federal  outlays — and  we  are  certainly 
launching  on  that  program — this  is  a 
very  fine  and  timely  spot  to  make  a  re- 
duction in  Federal  outlays. 

On  the  hearings  in  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  on  March  11 — that 
was  just  a  few  days  ago — the  informa- 
tion was  brought  out  that  there  is  a 
growing  surplus  of  milk  products  in  this 
country.  They  expect  it  to  continue  to 
grow.  We  just  cannot  afford  to  Import  as 
much  as  we  are  importing  in  casein  right 
now. 

What  would  this  amendment  amount 
to  in  doUars?  Well.  I  guess  it  is  $160 
million  to  $200  miUion.  We  just  cannot 
wait  to  see  if  we  want  to  save  Federal 
outlays  in  other  programs.  I  think  this  is 
very  timely,  that  we  api>roach  this  prob- 
lem and  address  this  problem  right  now. 
All  the  talk  about  referring  it  to  other 
committees  or  what  will  happen  in  the 
other  body,  we  will  simply  have  to  take 
timeliness  into  consideration.  We  will 
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simply  have  to  take  the  xirgency  of  the 
situation  and  controlliiig  inflation,  and 
we  will  simply  have  to  weigh  whether  we 
want  to  make  this  reduction  in  Federal 
outlays  for  this  amount  of  imported 
product  coming  from  other  countries  to 
match  some  of  the  reductions  we  are 
making  in  Federal  outlays  on  domestic 
programs. 

We  are  told  also  that  this  might  in- 
terfere with  friendly  trade.  Well,  I  think, 
tinder  the  circumstances  that  face  this 
country  right  now,  this  is  a  very  friendly 
amendment.  It  is  just  a  50-percent  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  casein  that  we 
are  importing.  It  does  not  single  out  any 
country. 

The  countries  that  sell  casein  to  us  are 
all  subsidized.  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
point.  All  of  the  countries  that  sell  casein 
to  this  country  from  whom  we  import 
subsidize  their  industry.  This  is  not  some- 
thing that  is  in  free  trade.  All  of  these 
countries  subsidize  their  dairy  industries, 
including  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

All  of  these  countries  that  sell  us  the 
casein  right  now  can  qualify  to  send  us 
a  substantial  amount.  Whether  or  not 
they  send  us  exactly  50  percent  of  what 
they  sent  us  before  is  a  question  of  com- 
petition with  them. 

But  with  the  huge  surplus  of  milk  that 
we  have  in  this  country,  we  may  be  even 
too  generous  in  allowing  50  percent  of 
the  existing  5-year  average  casein  im- 
ports to  remain  as  a  quota. 

Nevertheless,  the  amendment  will 
eliminate  65  million  pounds  of  imported 
casein.  And  that  is  equivalent  of  over  2 
billion  pounds  of  skim  milk — skim  milk 
and  the  milk  products  that  we  are  rais- 
ing here  in  surplus  eventually  end  up 
going  into  storage  and  we  are  paying  for 
that. 

Historically,  casein  imports  have  been 
used  for  such  industrial  products  as  ad- 
heslves,  plastics,  p>aper  coatings,  paint, 
and  leather  finishings,  but  there  has  been 
a  marked  shift  toward  the  production  of 
food  and  animal  feed  pnxlucts  using 
casein  as  a  primary  ingredient. 

A  1979  study  by  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  documented  the  fact 
that  81  percent  of  the  casein  use  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  was  in  food 
and  feed  products. 

In  many  of  these  uses,  casein  displaces 
domestic  milk  that,  as  a  result,  must  find 
other  outlets.  Much  of  this  milk  is  proc- 
essed into  nonfat  dry  milk  which  is  sold 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  the  dairy  price  support  program. 

A  number  of  objections  have  been 
raised  to  the  proposed  amendment  and  I 
have  responded  to  some  of  them.  But  let 
me  respond  to  the  one  concerning  the 
International  Trade  Commission  study. 
It  did  not  find  significant  substitution  of 
casein  for  nonfat  dry  milk  but.  in  some 
Instances,  there  is  a  direct  substitution  of 
casein  for  nonfat  dry  milk.  To  the  extent 
this  occurs,  there  is  a  direct  connection. 

This  point  comes  up.  This  ITC,  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  study,  was  in 
1979.  There  was  not  too  much  urgency  in 
1979  on  how  much  surplus  dairy  products 
we  were  having  in  storage.  But  now,  with 
$1.5  billion  in  surplus  of  CCC  storage,  and 
it  continues  to  mount  and  grow,  it  is  in- 
deed urgent  and  it  is  an  emergency 


In  the  larger  picture,  it  is  a  question  of 
substitution  of  casein  and  other  imported 
milk  proteins  for  domestically  produced 
skim  milk.  Almost  65  million  pounds  of 
casein  were  used  in  products  definitely 
replacing  2.165  billion  pounds  of  skim 
milk  in  1979.  If  this  skim  milk  were  con- 
verted to  nonfat  dry  milk,  as  much  of  it 
would  have  been,  it  would  produce  201.4 
million  pounds  of  product. 

Sale  of  this  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  at  current  purchase  prices 
would  co6t  the  Goverimient  $189.3  mil- 
lion. 

In  a  dissent  from  the  Commission's  re- 
port, the  Commission  Chairman  stated 
that  the  report's  conclusions  were  based 
on  inadequate  data  and  could  not  be 
supported. 

The  United  States  produced  substan- 
tial amounts  of  casein  until  1952  when 
production  virtually  ceased.  At  the  same 
time,  there  was  about  a  50-percent  cut 
in  world  prices  for  the  product.  This  cut 
was  of  such  an  extent  that  it  made  U.S. 
production  uneconomical. 

Today,  casein  prices  in  the  world 
market  are  determined,  as  are  the  prices 
for  other  dairy  products,  by  the  export 
subsidies  or  other  assistance  some  na- 
tions provide  their  producers  to  assist 
their  products  to  find  markets  outside 
their  borders.  The  European  Community, 
for  example,  subsidizes  the  production 
of  casein  to  a  substantial  degree. 

Even  though  some  nations  such  as  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  do  not  rely  on  ex- 
port subsidy  programs,  they  have  no 
choice  but  to  meet  this  subsidized  price 
in  international  trade. 

The  fact  remains  that  even  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  countries  producing  dairy  prod- 
ucts, do  subsidize  their  basic  industry. 

The  amendment  uses  the  vehicle  of 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  to  direct  establishment  of  the 
limitation.  The  United  States  has  been 
granted  a  specific  exemption  for  actions 
taken  under  section  22  under  the  terms 
of  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and 
trade. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  section  22 
is  aimed  exclusively  at  assuring  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  domestic  price  sup- 
port and  similar  programs  and  is  not  an 
instnmaent  of  international  trade  policy. 
Further,  the  provisions  of  section  22  it- 
self make  it  clear  that  no  international 
agreement  is  to  take  precedence  over  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

To  the  extent  that  casein  is  absolutelv 
essential,  the  69.5  million  pound  annual 
quota  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  industrial  users  of  casein  in 
the  United  States. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  major  uses  of 
casein  today  are  based  on  the  fact  that 
imports  with  subsidv-lnduced  prices  are 
cheaper  than  the  utilization  of  domestic 
milk  solids. 

The  largest  and  fastest  growing  sin- 
gle use — the  production  of  Imitation 
cheese — does  not  require  imported  casein 
as  an  ingredient.  Some  Imitation  cheese 
producers  are  making  these  products 
using  a  blend  of  domestic  skim  milk  and 
vegetable  oil  in  a  traditional  cheese- 
making  process. 

If  casein  at  subsidy-induced  prices 
were  not  freely  available,  casein  would 


not  be  used  as  a  primary  Ingredient  in 
many  products. 

The  United  States  does  produce  casein 
every  day  as  cottage  cheese.  Cottage 
cheese  curd,  before  final  processing,  is 
casein.  It  has  not  been  dried  and  milled 
to  the  final  product  stage.  The  produc- 
tion technology  is  not  complex,  however, 
and  could  easily  be  assembled  by  any 
modem  dairy  processing  firm,  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  proposed  ceiling  on  imports  would 
provide  for  sufficient  product  to  meet 
the  demand  for  casein  where  no  feasible 
substitute  is  available. 

The  present  situation  is  actually 
wasteful  of  energy  resources.  Presently, 
casein  displaces  domestic  skim  milk 
which  is  processed  into  nonfat  dry  milk. 
This  operation  uses  substantial  amounts 
of  energy,  chiefly,  natural  gas. 

The  use  of  skim  milk  in  the  production 
of  products  such  as  imitation  cheese 
products  would  actually  reduce  energy 
use. 

To  the  extent  that  a  domestic  casein 
industry  might  be  reestablished,  the  en- 
ergy demand  would, be  about  the  same 
as  at  present.  The  major  energy  demand 
is  in  the  drying  of  the  product.  Drying 
operations  are  done  with  the  skim  milk 
displaced  and  there  would  be  little,  if 
any,  increase  in  this  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  even  men- 
tioned that  until  last  year,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  a  major  exporter  of  casein  to 
our  country,  at  the  same  time  American 
farmers  were  forbidden  to  sell  their 
wheat  to  Russia.  As  we  work  this  year  to 
develop  a  new  dairy  program,  asking  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  shoulder  their 
share  of  the  burden  for  economic  recov- 
ery, we  should  at  the  same  time  link 
orderly  marketing  restrictions  to  any 
prospective  changes  in  dairy  price  sup- 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  discus- 
sion of  the  prospects  of  retaliation 
against  the  United  States  and  that  we 
take  legislative  action  to  restrict  casein 
imports. 

The  first  argument  is  that  we  permit 
legitimate  retaliation  under  section 
XXIII  of  the  GATT  treaty  if  we  impose 
import  restrictions  legislatively  rather 
than  under  the  proceedings  of  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

The  long  and  short  of  this  ouestion  is 
that  action  by  Conpress  is  no  more  likely 
to  result  in  retaliation  than  any  action, 
whether  under  the  procedures  of  section 
22  or  otherwise,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  casein  imports,  if  that 
is  what  the  exporting  country  decides 
to  do. 

Section  XXIII  of  the  GATT  agree- 
ment, which  governs  retaliation,  states 
three  specific  grounds  for  retaliation: 

(a)  The  failure  of  another  contracting 
party  to  carry  out  Its  obligations  under  this 
Agreement,  or 

(b)  The  application  by  another  contract- 
ing party  of  any  measure,  whether  or  not  It 
conflicts  with  the  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
ment, or 

(c)  The  existence  of  any  other  situation. 

In  short,  any  action  by  the  United 
States  to  limit  casein  imports  could  lead 
to  retaliation  under  the  GATT  agree- 
ment by  casein  exporting  nations.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  such  actions  violate 
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the  letter  of  the  agreement  or  not.  If  we 
limit  imports  we  are  open  to  retaliation. 

The  second  argument  is  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  chance  possible  retaliation 
by  those  nations  exporting  casein. 

The  threat  of  retaliation  is  not  a  new 
argtiment  against  amendments  like  mine. 
It  has  been  raised  for  years  as  an  excuse 
for  inaction  by  the  United  States  in  seek- 
ing to  enforce  its  specific  rights  in  inter- 
national trade,  and  has  even  been  used 
as  a  reason  not  to  enforce  our  own  laws. 

During  the  years  1974-79  we  did 
not  collect  the  countervailing  duties 
that  were  legally  called  for  on  subsidized 
Common  Market  dairy  products.  Why? 
Because  the  Common  Market  might  re- 
taliate by  not  negotiating  a  new  set  of 
GAIT"  agreements. 

Throughout  the  seventies,  our  anti- 
dumping laws  and  duties  were  not  en- 
forced against  Japainese  television  Im- 
ports. Why?  Because  the  Japanese  might 
retaliate. 

Now  the  same  argimient  is  being  raised 
again,  against  my  amendment.  I  say  it  is 
high  time  to  stop  worrying  about  what 
other  nations  will  do  because  we  take 
legal,  legitimate  action  to  protect  our 
own  producers  from  being  undercut  by 
subsidized  imports. 

We  should  stop  beating  ourselves  with 
the  whip  of  free  trade  in  this  coimtry 
and  start  taking  action  to  insure  that 
our  trade  with  other  nations  is  fair  as 
well  as  free.  If  this  is  not  good  enough 
for  our  trading  partners,  then  maybe  we 
haul  better  rethink  our  trading  relations 
with  them. 

TRADE    AND   THE    COMMON    ACRICCTLTITRE    POUCT 
OP  THE   EtTHOPEAN   ECONOMIC   COMMUNTFT 

The  Geneva  trade  agreement  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  important  step  toward 
greater  freedom  and  fairness  in  world 
trade.  But  it  fell  short  of  this  goal  be- 
cause our  negotiators  were  not  able  to 
gain  agreement  from  the  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  that  they  would  stop  sub- 
sidizing their  exports  and  remove  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. This  is  a  fatal  flaw  in  GATT  and 
in  our  trade  with  the  Common  Market. 

Under  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity's common  agricultural  policy, 
they  set  artiflcially  high  prices  for  their 
farmers'  j  roducts,  from  wheat  to  dairy 
products  and,  when  they  produce  a  sur- 
plus, they  unload  these  products  by  sub- 
sidizing exports.  Without  these  sub- 
sidies, many  European  agricultural 
products  would  sell  at  twice  the  world 
price. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket uses  a  variable  rate  tariff  on  imports 
of  American  agricultural  products  that 
compete  with  their  own  to  set  the  cost  of 
U.S.  products  at  a  level  high  enough  to 
insure  that  they  are  not  competitive. 
The  result,  for  example,  is  that  almost 
no  American  wheat  or  dairy  products  are 
Imported  by  the  countries  of  the  Com- 
mon Market. 

If  the  GATT  agreement  really  created 
free  trade,  it  would  .have  eliminated  such 
practices  by  the  Common  Market.  How- 
ever, this  would  have  caused  much  re- 
adjustment for  European  agriculture, 
which  cannot  compete  without  rigid  pro- 
tection. The  Common  Market  negotia- 


tors in  Geneva  rejected  such  proposals 
out  of  hand,  claiming  they  had  to  pro- 
tect their  farmers  and  their  domestic 
economy. 

Our  negotiators  acquiesced  and  agreed 
not  to  touch  the  common  agricultural 
policies  of  high  subsidies  for  exports, 
and  high  tariffs  to  stop  competitive 
imports. 

I  have  heard  arguments  on  this  floor 
that  we  are  the  beneficiaries  of  restric- 
tive trade  policies  and  it  is  only  the  Eu- 
ropean consumers  that  suffer.  European 
consumers  may  suffer,  but  so  do  our  pro- 
ducers, who  are  shut  out  of  foreign  mar- 
kets and  attacked  by  subsidized  imports. 
If  you  do  not  believe  this  is  the  case, 
ask  those  in  our  country  who  produce 
electronics,  steel,  automobiles,  textiles, 
and  so  forth.  Better  yet,  ask  the  workers 
who  lost  their  jobs. 

It  is  also  hard  to  understand  the  argu- 
ments that  we  are  better  off  than  the 
countries  that  subsidize  their  exports 
and  protect  their  domestic  markets  when 
you  look  at  the  size  of  the  trade  deficits 
we  have  been  running  in  recent  years, 
compared  to  the  surpluses  of  our  trading 
partners — trading  partners  who,  by  the 
way,  import  as  much  or  even  more  of 
their  energy  needs  than  we  do. 

Mr.  President,  what  all  this  boils  down 
to  is  if  we  are  going  to  make  an  adjust- 
ment for  domestic  producers,  there  is 
nothing  wrong,  and  indeed  it  is  very  ap- 
propriate, that  we  make  an  adjustment 
for  foreign  producers  that  sell  casein  to 
us. 

On  the  point  about  this  slowing  down 
the  bill,  if  we  are  going  to  be  given  that 
old  argiunent  on  the  first  bill  of  the  Pres- 
ident's program  when  we  seek  to  improve 
the  President's  program,  we  are  going  to 
be  sort  of  a  rubber  stamp  Senate,  a  rub- 
ber stamp  Congress.  They  send  up  a  blU, 
we  see  some  flaws  in  it,  we  see  how  we 
can  improve  it  and  meet  the  PresidMit's 
goal,  and  we  dare  not  touch  it. 

We  have  the  opportunity  here,  instead 
of  reducing  the  Federal  outlays  by  $147 
million,  to  perhaps  increase  the  reduction 
another  $160  million  to  $200  million.  "Hiat 
is  a  substantial  reduction  in  Federal  out- 
lays. 

It  is  really  worth  taking  our  time  to 
make  siue  that  it  is  attached  to  this 
bill  this  afternoon. 

The  argument  that  maybe  that  will 
slow  it  down  in  the  other  body  is  a  poor 
argument,  in  my  opinion,  because  they 
are  ccMnpelled  by  the  same  urgencies  and 
same  desires  that  we  are  compelled  by, 
and  the  same  logic,  I  would  hope. 

ITie  point  is,  if  we  are  going  to  reduce 
Federal  outlays  for  a  whole  host  of  pro- 
grams in  this  country,  including  this  one 
in  the  price  support  for  dairy  producers 
in  the  United  States,  we  should  look  at 
the  other  side  and  see  how  we  are  going 
to  reduce  outlays  for  programs  that  are 
a  little  bit  out  of  line,  a  little  bit  foolish, 
a  little  bit  harmful  to  the  United  States. 

TTie  amendment  simply  says  that  we 
reduce  the  casein  imports  by  50  percent. 
To  reduce  that  amount  of  Federal  outlays 
I  believe  is  well  worth  the  time.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  argtmient  thi^  the 
amendment  will  slow  down  action  in  the 
House  is  a  consistent  argument. 


•nie  PRESIDING  OPPTCER.  "Hie  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  509  and  the  Melcher 
amendment  concerning  casein  imports. 

Dairymen  are  not  making  as  much 
as  has  been  presumed.  Costs  of  produc- 
tiOTi  have  risen  greatly,  especially  with 
the  decontrol  of  petroleum  products. 

There  have  been  claims  made  that  the 
dairy  price  support  has  cost  the  Federal 
Government  $1.3  billion  dollars  in  fiscal 
year  1980.  In  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  we  find 
the  facts  to  be  different. 

What  other  reports  fail  to  explain  is 
that  $1.3  bilUon  was  the  total  outlay 
made  under  the  program  for  purchasing 
overstocks  of  dairy  products.  After  these 
stocks  were  utilized,  predominantly  In 
the  school  lunch  and  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grams, the  total  net  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  was  $314  million:  a  far  cry 
frcHn  $1.3  billion.  However,  S.  509  is  no 
real  solution  to  the  problems  dairymen 
face  today. 

Many  of  their  problems  stem  from 
the  Federal  Government's  fJieap  food 
poUcy.  The  problem  is  not  that  the  price 
support  is  too  high :  it  is  that  other  com- 
modities, particularly  livestock  and 
grains,  are  too  low.  Low  feed  grain  prices 
and  high  fuel  prices  have  forced  dairy- 
men to  make  the  only  prudent  business 
decisi(Mi  under  the  circumstances.  They 
have  fed  more  cheap  grains  to  their 
dairy  herds  and  have  increased  produc- 
tion. The  price  support  has  kept  an  arti- 
ficial demand  on  the  dairy  products. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  farm 
eauipment,  supplies,  and  fuel  prices, 
other  farmers  have  joined  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, increasing  production  even  more. 
In  face  of  growing  surpluses  it  seems 
we  must  skip  the  April  1  increase,  as 
provided  by  S.  509,  or  institute  manda- 
tory producticm  control  of  stMne  kind. 
Dairymen  tell  me  they  do  not  want  pro- 
duction controls. 

Senator  Melcher's  amendment  which 
I  have  cosponsored,  seems  to  follow 
along  quite  well  with  the  purpose  of  S. 
509.  If  we  are  going  to  skip  the  April  1 
increase  In  the  dairy  price  support 
because  of  surpluses,  does  it  not  then 
make  sense  that  we  should  limit  the 
import  of  dairy  products  entering  this 
country?  Is  it  reasonable  of  us  to  force 
our  own  dairy  farmers  into  a  msalcet  sit- 
uation in  competitiMi  with  imports  that 
are  heavily  subsidized  by  as  much  as 
one-third  of  the  value  of  the  product, 
and  in  some  cases  even  more. 

■nie  administration  has  stated  that 
there  is  a  weM-defnpd  procedure  under 
section  22  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment 
Act  of  19'^3  to  deal  with  situations  where 
imports  threaten  to  int«'rfere  with  our 
price  support  programs.  The  administra- 
t'on  sho'ild  know  a'so  that  there  Is  a 
well-defined  procedure  for  lifting  the 
Soviet  grain  embargo,  a  campaign  prom- 
ise that  the  President  has  never  carried 
out,  and  it  continues  to  do  damage  to 
chances  for  the  fair  return  that  the 
American  farmer  deserves  for  his  prod- 
ucts. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  keen  this 
overall  view  in  tnind  as  we  consider  the 
1982  farm  bill,  .and  I  am  committed  to 
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doing  everything  I  can  to  flght  the  cheap 
food  policies  in  effect  today  which  are 
bankrupting  our  family  farmer  system. 

I  urge  passage  of  S.  509  with  the 
Melcher  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  &ir.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Montana.  Senator  Mel- 
cher. in  sponsorship  of  his  amendment 
to  S.  509,  which  suspends  the  require- 
ment that  the  support  price  of  milk  be 
adjusted  semiannually. 

The  amendment  would  place  a  quota 
on  the  amount  of  casein,  a  milk  protein 
produced  from  skim  milk,  that  could  be 
Imported  into  the  United  States.  The 
quota  would  be  set  at  50  percent  of  the 
average  of  the  importation  during  the 
5-year  period  preceding  1981.  The  aver- 
age casein  imports  for  the  years  1975-79 
is  about  120  million  pounds.  Ilie  amend- 
ment would  reduce  this  to  about  60  mil- 
lion pounds. 

Casein  has  historically  been  imported 
and  used  in  industrial  products  such  as 
paint,  adhesives,  paper  coatings,  and 
plastics.  In  recent  years  synthetic  prod- 
ucts have  displaced  casein.  The  U.S. 
imports  have  increased  because  casein 
has  foimd  new  uses.  Hiese  uses  are  in 
food  products  such  as  ersatz  dairy  prod- 
ucts, coffee  whiteners.  frozen  desserts 
and  whipped  toppings,  bakery  products, 
breakfast  foods,  and  diet  foods. 

This  shift  has  occurred  mostly  in  the 
last  25  years.  In  1955.  the  USDA  esti- 
mated that  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
77.5  million  pounds  of  casein  utilized  in 
the  United  States  went  into  food  and 
animal  feed  products.  A  study  by  the 
US.  International  Trade  Commission  in 
1979  indicated  79  percent  of  the  135,- 
906,000  pounds  of  casein  used  in  1978 
went  into  food  and  feed  products  and 
they  projected  that  figure  to  rise  to  81 
percent  during  1979.  In  these  food  uses, 
casein  displaces  domestic  skim  milk  and 
causes  domestic  producers  to  find  other 
outlets  for  their  milk.  A  prime  outlet  Is 
the  production  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission  that  in  1978,  casein 
imports  displaced  4,214  milhon  pounds 
of  skim  milk  or  391.914  million  pounds 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  produced  from  skim 
milk. 

The  amendment,  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  skim  milk  displaced  by  casein, 
would  double  the  savings  of  S.  509  to  the 
Federal  Government.  This  savings  would 
be  gained  by  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  American  dry  milk  that  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  would  be  obli- 
gated to  buy  under  the  milk  price  sup- 
port program.  One  hundred  ninety  mil- 


lion dollars  of  the  price  support  program 
costs  in  1979  can  definitely  be  attributed 
to  the  purchase  of  products  produced 
from  milk  displaced  by  these  casein  im- 
ports and  a  portion  of  an  additionad  $88 
million  of  the  program  cost  was  attribut- 
able to  casein  imports. 

This  amendment  would  add  two  impor- 
tant things  to  S.  509 : 

First,  the  amendment  would  increase 
the  savings  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and; 

Second,  reduce  the  supplies  of  di 
products  the  Government  has  to 
chase. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the  amend- 
ment their  most  serious  consideration.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  mo- 
ment, I  will  malce  a  motion  to  table  the 
amendment,  and  I  will  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion. 

Before  I  do  so.  however.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  strongly  urge  all  Senators 
to  consider  that,  in  my  view  at  least,  this 
is  not  the  right  place  for  this  measure 
and  for  this  effort. 

May  I  cite  the  fact,  which  I  am  sure 
has  been  cited  in  previous  debate,  that 
this  measure  really  is  a  tax  measure.  It 
is  not  one  that  has  even  been  before  the 
Finance  Committee. 

May  I  suggest  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  if  this  amendment 
were  adopted  and  enacted  into  law,  it 
would  cause  serious  difficulties  in  our 
GATT  arrangements. 

Mr.  President.  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
administration  when  I  say  that  the 
President  hopes  this  amendment  will  not 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hkikz) 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mai- 
TDJGLY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  Senators  In  the  Chamber  who 
have  not  voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 


KAYS— 63 


IBoUcall  Vote  No. 

33  Leg.) 

YEAS— 45 

Arm«trong 

Batcb 

Packwood 

Bftker 

Hatneld 

Percy 

Bisdley 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Cbafee 

Haymkawa 

Roth 

Cochrm 

Helms 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

D'Amkto 

Jepaen 

S  mpaon 

Danfortb 

Kaaaebaum 

Specter 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lupar 

Symmt 

Domenld 

Biatblas 

Thurmond 

Eut 

McClure 

Tower 

aam 

Moynlhan 

WaUop 

Ooldwater 

MurkowsU 

Warner 

Oorton 

Nlckles 

Welcker 

Abdnor 

Durenberger 

Matiunaga 

Andrewi 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Baucus 

Eicon 

Metzenbaum 

Bentaen 

Pord 

MltcheU 

Blden 

Olenn 

Nunn 

Boren 

Oraaaley 

Pell 

Boechwitz 

Hart 

Preaaler 

Bumpera 

Heflin 

Pros  mire 

Burdlck 

HoUlnca 

Pryor 

Byrd, 

Huddleaton 

Randolph 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Rlegie 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Sarbanea 

Cannon 

JotuMton 

Saaeer 

Cbhes 

Kasten 

Stafford 

^ranston 

Kennedy 

Stennla 

^Conclnl 

Leahy 

Tsongaa 

Blzon 

Levin 

WUllams 

Dodd 

Long 

Zortnaky 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Helns 

Uattlngly 

So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Melcher's 
amendment  (UP  No.  14)   was  rejected. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
yielding.  If  we  can  have  order  in  the 
Senate  I  have  an  announcement  to  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

BZNATC    SCKXI>in.E 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  clear  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  finish  this  bill  today.  I 
know  of  at  least  one  other  amendment 
to  this  amendment  or  perhaps  a  substi- 
tute. I  know  of  several  other  amend- 
ments that  mus-  be  dealt  with  before  we 
can  reach  final  passage. 

I  previously  announced  that  it  was  our 
intention  to  stay  in  until  about  6  pjn. 
today. 

An  order  has  already  been  entered  to 
recess  the  Senate  over  at  the  conclusion 
of  business  today  until  Thursday  at 
11  a.m. 

I  know  that  schedule  may  Inconven- 
ience some  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  I  sincerely  regret  that.  But  I 
had  not  anticipated  that  it  would  take 
this  long.  It  is  now  20  minutes  past  5 
in  the  afternoon  and  I  bad  not  antici- 
pated that  we  would  have  any  difficulty 
in  finishing  witti  this  measure  today. 

I  am  trying  to  keep  the  commitment 
that  I  made  earlier  in  respect  to  the  re- 
cess over  of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce there  wiU  be  no  more  rollcall 
votes  today  and  at  6  pjn.  or  thereabouts 
there  will  be  a  motion  made  to  recess 
over  until  Thursday  morning. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  the  floor  but  with  his  con- 
sent I  am  happy  to  yield. 
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Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
wUl  the  majority  leader  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite matters  and  stay  closer  to  the 
schedule  allow  us  now  to  express  the 
sentiment  of  the  Senate  which  has  just 
been  expressed  by  voice  voting  this 
amendment  on  through  and  getting  it 
out  of  the  way?  .,,.». 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  can  assure  me  I  will  win,  I  will 
be  glad  to  do  that.  If  he  cannot  give  me 
that  assurance,  and  I  rather  expect  he 
cannot,  then  I  expect  there  are  minds  to 
be  changed  and  debate  to  be  conducted, 
and  I  see  an  air  of  enthusiasm  exuding 
from  every  pore  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
Mr.  Helms,  and  I  would  not  for  all  the 
world  thwart  that  effort  to  change 
minds. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the  Chair, 
-nie     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  North  Csaolina  has  the 
floor. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  yidd  the  floor. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  amendment  is 
not  in  order  for  the  reason  that  only 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  be  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment that  involves  the  grain  embargo. 
When  wUl  it  be  proper  to  offer  the 
amendment? 

Will  the  vote  on  the  Melcher  amend- 
ment be  in  the  morning  or  are  there 
other  amendments  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  amendment  would  be  In  or- 
der after  the  disposition  of  the  Melcher 
amendment.  However,  the  majority 
leader  has  indicated  that  there  will  be 
no  more  rollcall  votes  today.  The  Senate 
will  be  recessed  over  until  Thursday. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry:  If  I  can  get  the  consent 
of  the  leadership,  will  someone  object 
if  the  amendment  is  laid  down  so  that 

we  can  save  time  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  can  ask  for  unanimous  consent 
to  temporarily  set  aside  the  Melcher 
amendment. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry :  If  the  leadership  would 
agree  to  it.  would  it  be  possible  to 
temporarily  lay  aside  the  Melcher 
amendment  so  that  I  may  introduce  the 
amendment  and  make  my  statement  on 

it?  It  is  on  the  grain  embargo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  would  require  unanimous  con- 
sent to  call  up  his  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
wait,  at  the  request  of  my  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  509.  a  bill  to  delete 
the  requirement  that  the  support  price 
of  milk  be  adjusted  semiannually.  This 
is  a  much-needed  piece  of  legislation 
that  will  result  in  substantial  savings  to 
the  taxpayers;  without  significant  ad- 
verse effects  on  milk  producers. 

Mr.  President,  the  dairy  price  support 
program  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  of  all  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs.  It  has  assured  con- 
sumers of  an  adequate  supply  of  milk, 
reflected  changes  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  provided  dairymen  with  suffi- 
cient income  to  maintain  productive 
capacity  and  meet  anticipated  future 
needs.  However,  the  need  for  change  in 
the  existing  program  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  milk  has 
exceeded  demand  since  mid- 1979. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
of  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk 
have  increased  dramatically  as  a  result 
of  this  excess  supply,  as  has  the  cost  of 
the  price  support  program.  At  the  end 
of  the  1978-79  marketing  year.  Govern- 
ment-held dairy  stocks  of  butter,  cheese, 
and  nonfat  dry  milk  amounted  to  147 
million  pounds,  zero,  and  448  million 
pounds,  respectively.  However,  the  re- 
pective  holdings  of  these  commodities 
are  expected  to  increase  to  562  million, 
479  million,  and  970  million  pounds  un- 
less we  forego  the  scheduled  April  1  in- 
crease. Even  without  the  increase  in 
price  supports,  the  USDA  estimates  we 
will  have  nearly  11  billion  pounds  of  sur- 
plus milk  in  this  marketing  year.  In 
January  alone,  the  Government  bought 
49  percent  of  all  the  butter  produced 
domestically. 

Mr.  President,  dramatic  increases  in 
the  cost  of  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram have  been  experienced  as  well. 
The  cost  for  storage,  interest,  and  han- 
dling of  current  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration stocks  amounts  to  $0.5  miUion 
a  day.  Unless  the  April  1  increase  is  fore- 
gone, the  Government  will  spend  about 
$2  billion  on  dairy  price  supports  this 
year.  This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  $1.6 
billion  over  the  cost  of  the  program  2 
years  ago.  Such  tremendous  cost  in- 
creases should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. 

According  to  the  administration's  fig- 
ures, the  Government  will  save  about 
$147  million,  nearly  $750,000  a  day,  by 
forgoing  the  April  1  increase;  without 
adversely  affecting  milk  producers  to  any 
significant  extent.  Maintaining  price 
supports  at  the  current  level  of  $13.10 
per  hundredweight  will  result  in  cash  re- 
ceipts from  milk  marketing,  increasing 
by  nearly  $1.9  billion,  or  12  percent,  over 
the  last  marketing  .vear.  In  addition, 
there  would  be  a  savings  to  the  consumer 


by  eliminating  an  expected  retail  price 
increase  of  3.5  to  4  cents  per  half  gallon 
as  a  result  of  the  price-support  adjust- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing amount  of  concern  over  the  effect 
casein  imports  have  had  in  the  current 
disparity  between  the  supply  and  demand 
for  dairy  products.  I  share  that  cMicem. 
However,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  the 
proper  time  to  address  this  problem.  The 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  currently 
conducting  a  study  of  the  effect  of  casein 
imports  on  the  dairy  price-support  pro- 
gram. Senator  Helms,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Cwnmittee,  has  also 
given  assurances  that  if  the  casein  im- 
port question  is  not  fully  addressed  by 
the  Agriculture  Department  in  Its 
June  1.  1981,  report,  his  committee  will 
address  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  one 
of  the  first  of  the  administraticm's  pro- 
posals to  reduce  the  rate  ofi  growth  in 
Federal  Government  spending.  This  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  demon- 
strate our  support  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  program.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  in 
supporting  enactment  of  this  measure, 
thereby  clearly  indicating  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  Congress  has  the  will 
and  resolve  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
get  our  economy  back  on  the  right 
track.  

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  509  which  would 
eliminate  the  semiannual  adjustment 
provision  in  our  dairy  price  support 
program. 

The  dairy  price  support  program  has 
been  quite  successful  over  the  years.  It 
has  achieved  its  purpose  of  providing  the 
American  consumer  with  an  adequate 
and  stable  supply  of  milk.  It  has  guar- 
anteed farm  income  levels  which  have 
served  to  preserve  our  operational  capa- 
bilities required  to  meet  our  commercial 
needs. 

Recent  figures  provided  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  however, 
indicate  that  perhaps  this  program  has 
been  too  successful,  an  overachiever  you 
might  say.  For,  in  spite  of  all  the  positive 
aspects  of  the  program,  it  has  also  pro- 
vided a  very  strong  incentive  for  dairy- 
men to  engage  in  excessive  producticm — 
production  which  is  outpacing  consumer 
demand  at  an  extraordinary  rate.  The 
result?  An  overwhelming  volume  of  milk 
and  milk  products  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  committed  to  purchase  and 
stockpile  at  an  astronomical  cost — $1.9 
billion  in  1981. 

According  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  estimates,  by  the  end  of  this 
marketing  year,  if  no  change  in  the  cur- 
rent law  is  made  and  we  proceed  with 
the  AprQ  1  adjustment,  the  Government 
will  own  an  estimated  562  mUlion  pounds 
of  butter,  479  million  pounds  of  cheese 
and  970  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk.  Another  startling  figure  is  that  in 
January  of  this  year,  the  Government 
had  bought  49  percent  of  all  butter  pro- 
duced in  this  country. 

As  incredulous  as  this  may  seem,  it 
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underscores  the  Incongruity  of  increas- 
ing support  levels  at  a  time  when  there 
exists  a  serious  oversupply  of  milk. 

Supporting  this  legislation  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  singling  out  one  par- 
ticular group  to  bear  an  unfair  share  of 
the  budget  cuts.  We  are  faced  with  a 
very  serious  problem  which  requires  im- 
mediate remedial  action.  We  can  no 
longer  justify  this  inflationary  double- 
indexing  at  the  same  time  we  are  slash- 
ing the  budgets  of  many  other  worth- 
while Federal  programs. 

Elimination  of  the  semiannual  adjust- 
ment will,  in  fact,  have  only  a  modest 
impact  on  our  dairy  producers.  It  will  not 
reduce  their  current  payment  levels  or 
alter  program  eligibility  guidelines.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  cash  receipts  will  still  see 
a  12-percent  increase  this  year. 

Annualizing  the  price  support  adjust- 
ment will,  however,  save  the  American 
consiuner  close  to  10  cents  per  pound  of 
cheese  and  4  cents  per  half  gallon  of 
milk.  In  addition.  Government  expendi- 
tures will  be  reduced  by  $147  million  in 
1981,  or  $750,000  per  day  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  marketing  year,  and  $86  mil- 
lion in  1982.  This  legislation  will  also 
clarify  the  whole  market  picture  and 
signal  to  our  dairy  farmers  to  stop  ex- 
panding production  and  encourage  milk 
ccmsumption  instead. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion is  economically  sound,  fiscally  re- 
sponsible and  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
one  more  positive  step  toward  scaling 
down  Government  costs  and  reducing  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  as  we  continue  to 
wage  our  war  on  inflation. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
now  for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  to  extend  for  not  to  more 
than  30  minutes  in  length  in  which  Sen- 
ators may  speak  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FRIENDS  OF  IRELAND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
St.  Patrick's  Day  1981,  a  group  of  26 
Senators,  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Governors  have 
joined  in  a  statement  calling  for  peace 
in  Northern  Ireland  and  announcing  the 
formation  of  a  new  organization, 
"Friends  of  Ireland."  whose  purpose  will 
be  to  work  for  the  achievement  of  this 
important  goal. 

I  believe  the  statement  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  of  us  who  care  about  an  end 
to  the  violence  and  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment and  the  response  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  may  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  along  with  a  series  of  newspaper 
articles  and  editorials  on  the  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 


Resfonsb  or  thz  OovmNUENT  or  Ibxland 
The  CJovernment  greatly  welcomes  the  sm- 
nouncement  by  leading  members  of  the 
American  Congress  of  their  Intention  to 
establish  an  Amerlcan-Irlsh  "Friends  of  Ire- 
land" group  In  Congress. 

The  Government  are  confident  that  the 
links  between  the  Irish  and  American  peo- 
ples, which  are  of  such  longstanding,  will  be 
even  further  strengthened  by  the  setting  up 
of  this  group.  They  will  be  glad  to  facilitate 
It  In  its  endeavors  to  promote  friendship  and 
understanding  between  our  two  countlres. 

Joint  St.  Patrick's  Dat  Statement  1981 

Four  years  ago.  a  group  of  us,  as  Americans 
deeply  concerned  over  the  tragic  conflict  In 
Northern  Ireland,  first  Joined  together  to  Is- 
sue a  St.  Patrick's  Day  statement  calling  for 
an  end  to  the  killing  and  destruction  and 
urging  our  fellow  citizens  to  reject  the  path 
of  violence.  Each  year  since  then,  we  have 
renewed  our  call  for  peace. 

On  this  St.  Patrick's  Day  1981.  we  take  sat- 
isfaction that  American  support  for  the  vio- 
lence has  declined.  We  have  seen  the  decline 
not  Just  in  weapons  or  financial  aid.  but  In 
the  Insidious  support  of  those  who  create 
or  credit  the  propaganda  that  can  only  In- 
crease the  tension  and  worsen  the  violence. 
More  and  more  Americans  have  come  to  un- 
derstand the  critical  Importance  of  avoid- 
ing any  activity  In  the  United  States  or 
abroad  that  can  lend  Itself  in  any  way  to  the 
terror  and  brutality  In  Northern  Ireland. 

So  today  we  reaffirm  our  appeal  for  peace. 
We  urge  all  Americans  to  Join  us  In  con- 
demning the  violence  In  Northern  Ireland, 
and  to  forswear  any  word  or  deed  that  fosters 
further  violence. 

We  also  take  satisfaction  In  the  Increasing 
degree  to  which  the  Governments  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  Ireland  have  come  to  accept  an 
American  dimension  in  the  Northern  Ireland 
issue.  We  believe  that  the  United  States  has 
a  constructive  role  to  play  In  promoting  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict.  The  Car- 
ter Administration's  1977  statement  was  a 
milestone  In  this  regard,  and  we  look  forward 
to  working  with  President  Reagan  and  Sec- 
retary Halg — our  fellow  Irish-Americans — In 
continuing  this  Indispensable  effort. 

We  are  confident  that  the  American  people 
will  give  their  full  support  to  a  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  seeks  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment In  Northern  Ireland,  that  helps  bring 
terrorism  to  an  end.  that  demands  respect 
for  the  human  rights  of  all  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland,  that  recognizes  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  both  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  communities,  and  that  strengthens 
the  ties  between  two  of  America's  closest 
friends — Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 

Recent  events  have  brought  new  hope.  In 
our  statement  a  year  ago,  we  urged  the 
British  Government  to  Join  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  In  working  together  for 
peace.  We  welcome  the  meetings  last  year 
between  Prime  Minister  Haughey  of  Ireland 
and  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  of  Great 
Britain.  In  particular,  we  welcome  their 
Dublin  meeting  last  December,  in  which 
they  acknowledged  the  strain  caused  in  the 
relationship  between  the  peoples  of  Britain 
and  Ireland  by  the  problem  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. We  find  special  promise  In  their  recog- 
nition of  the  need  to  develop  policies  and 
proposals  leading  to  peace,  stability  and 
reconcUlatlon,  tuid  their  decision  to  devote 
their  next  meeting.  In  London  this  year,  to 
consideration  of  the  "totality  of  relation- 
ships within  these  Islands."  We  look  forward 
to  that  meeting,  and  to  the  Joint  studies  the 
British  and  Irish  Governments  have  com- 
missioned to  prepare  for  It. 

We  believe  that  the  encouragement  of  the 
United  States  has  been  a  significant  factor 


In  this  hopeful  initiative,  and  that  continu- 
ing encouragement  from  the  United  States 
can  provide  a  vital  incentive  for  peace  In 
Northern  Ireland.  We  reject  the  machina- 
tions of  all  those  who  seek  for  their  own 
advantage  to  subvert  this  constructive  new 
approach. 

We  emphasize  that  the  only  settlement  we 
favor  Is  a  peaceful  one  achieved  by  consent. 
We  know  that  a  settlement  cannot  be  dic- 
tated or  Imposed — not  from  Belfast  or 
Derry.  not  from  London,  not  from  Dublin, 
and  not  from  Washington. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  the  only  way 
to  secure  a  lasting  peace  Is  to  end  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Irish  people.  We  share  the  great 
goal  of  Irish  unity.  But  we  agree  that  the 
goal  can  be  reached  only  with  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland,  and  with  full  safeguards  for  the 
rights  of  both  sections  of  the  community. 

We  must  build  as  well  on  the  progress  we 
have  made  with  the  American  people.  We 
are  therefore  ajinouncing  today  our  Inten- 
tion to  establish  a  new  organization,  "Friends 
of  Ireland."  whose  purpose  will  be  to  seek  an 
end  to  the  violence  and  to  support  a  peace- 
ful settlement  in  accord  with  the  principles 
we  have  stated.  The  organization  will  be  open 
to  membership  of  all  those  In  Congress  who 
share  our  principles.  It  will  strive  to  Inform 
Congress  and  the  country  fully  about  all  as- 
pects of  the  conflict  In  Northern  Ireland.  It 
will  emphasize  our  concern  for  "ooth  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  traditions  In  Ireland. 
It  will  seek  in  other  appropriate  ways  to 
serve  the  cause  of  peace  and  to  facilitate 
greater  understanding  of  the  positive  role 
America  can  play  in  resolving  this  tragic 
conflict. 

On  this  St  Patrick's  Day.  we  ask  all  Amer- 
icans to  loin  our  cause,  to  reject  the  bomb 
and  the  bullet,  the  fear  and  the  terrorism 
and  the  bigotry. 

We  look  to  a  future  St.  Patrick's  Day.  one 
that  we  can  foresee,  when  true  peace  shall 
finally  come  and  Irish  men  and  women  every- 
where, from  Dublin  to  Derry,  from  Boston 
and  New  York  to  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
shall  hall  that  peace  and  welcome  the  dawn 
of  a  new  Ireland. 

Signers 

SENATE 

Edward  M.  Kennedy:  Daniel  Patrick  Moynl- 
han;  Clirlstopher  J.  Dodd:  Joseph  R.  Blden, 
Jr.:  Alan  Cranston,  Democratic  Whip: 
Thomas  P.  Eagleton;  Gary  Hart;  Daniel  K. 
Inouye.  Secretary  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
ference: Patrick  J.  Leahy;  George  J.  Mitchell; 
Claiborne  Pell;   and  William  Proxmlre. 

HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker;  Thomas  S. 
Foley,  Majority  Whip;  Edward  P.  Boland; 
Charles  P.  Dougherty:  Don  Edwards:  James 
J.  Howard:  Paul  N.  McCloskey.  Jr.;  Joseph  M. 
McDade:  James  M.  Shannon;  Pat  Williams; 
and  Edward  J.  Markey. 

GOVERNORS 

Hugh  L.  Carey.  Governor.  State  of  New 
York;  Brendan  T.  Byrne.  Governor.  State  of 
New  Jersey;  J.  Joseph  Garrahy,  Governor, 
State  of  Rhode  Island. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  17,  1081) 
A   Plea   From   "Friends   or   Irela'Tid" 
(By  Thomas  Ollphant) 
Washington. — The  words  are  so  Innocuous, 
It's  hard  to  understand  why  they  are  so  con- 
troversial. 

"On  this  St.  Patrick's  Day,"  said  the  state- 
ment from  three  governors.  11  senators,  and 
10  congressmen  yesterday,  "we  ask  all  Ameri- 
cans to  Join  our  cause,  to  reject  the  bomb 
and  the  bullet,  the  fear  and  the  terrorism 
and  the  bigotry. 
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"We  look  to  a  futura  St.  Patrick's  D»7,  on* 
tb*t  we  can  foresee,  when  true  peace  shall 
finally  come  and  Irish  men  and  women  every- 
where, from  Dublin  to  Derry,  from  Boston 
and  New  York  to  Chicago  and  San  t  rancisco, 
shall  ball  that  peace  and  welcome  the  dawn 
of  a  new  Ireland." 

Such  language  has  been  coming  out  of 
Capitol  HIU  for  nearly  10  years,  rhetorical 
punctuation  for  the  continuing  tragedy  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

In  the  beginning,  the  group  was  much 
smaUer:  a  Jewish  senator  from  Connecticut, 
Abraham  Rlblcoff;  an  Irish-American  con- 
gressman from  Brooklyn,  Hugh  Carey  (now 
the  governor);  and  an  Irish-American  sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  Edward  Kennedy. 

Yesterday,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
the  swollen  ranks  of  signers  announced  their 
intention  to  form  an  organization,  "Friends 
of  Ireland."  In  Congress.  It  Is  their  statement 
of  principles  that  contains  the  explanation 
of  the  controversy,  particularly  the  following 
two  points: 

"We  urge  all  Americans  to  Join  us  in  con- 
demning the  violence  In  Northern  Ireland, 
and  to  forswear  any  word  or  deed  that  fosters 
further  violence." 

"We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  the  only  way 
to  sectire  a  lasting  peace  Is  to  end  the  di- 
vision of  the  Irish  people.  We  share  the  great 
goal  of  Irish  unity.  But  we  agree  that  the 
goal  can  be  reached  only  with  the  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland, 
and  with  the  full  safeguards  for  the  rights 
of  both  sections  of  the  community." 

In  short,  what  is  being  supported  la  the 
long,  tortuous  road  of  negotiation  among  the 
British,  the  Irish,  and  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics  In  Northern  Ireland. 

What  Is  being  opp>osed  Is  anything  having 
to  do  with  any  wing  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Army,  be  It  gtins.  money  or  moral  support. 

Specifically,  the  new  group  in  Congress — 
heavily  laden  with  Democratic  leadership 
members  from  both  Hotises — Is  designed  to 
counteract  the  infiuence  of  another  outfit, 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Irish  Affairs.  This 
was  established  four  years  ago  by  a  Demo- 
cratic congressman  from  New  York  City, 
Mario  Blaggl.  and  has  claimed  support  from 
nearly  100  members  of  the  House  at  various 
times. 

The  Blsggl  group  is  hard-line  Irish  na- 
tionalist In  sentiment,  but  that  Is  not  what 
has  made  It  a  source  of  controversy. 

Irish,  British  and  American  government 
officials  have  repeatedly  said  that  the  orga- 
nization Is  Involved  with  people  In  this  coun- 
try and  In  Ireland  who  have  ties  to  the  IRA. 
Blaggl  has  denied  It,  but  his  activities 
brought  a  specific  denunciation  three  years 
ago  from  the  then-prime  minister  of  Ire- 
land, John  Lynch. 

Yesterday,  the  current  prime  minister 
Charles  Haughey,  Issued  a  statement  prais- 
ing the  new  group. 

"The  government  are  confident,"  he  said, 
"that  the  links  between  the  Irish  and  Ameri- 
can people,  which  are  of  such  long  standing, 
win  be  even  further  strengthened  by  the 
setting  up  of  this  group.  They  will  be  glad 
to  facilitate  It  In  Its  endeavors  to  promote 
friendship  and  understanding  between  our 
two  countries." 

That  statement  was  a  public  affirmation 
of  the  work  done  all  the  time  in  private  by 
the  Irish  ambassador  here,  Sean  Donlan,  to 
.  oppose  Blaggl  and  assist  politicians  willing 
to  support  a  negotiated  settlement  and  op- 
pose the  IRA. 

Ten  years  ago,  that  was  anything  but  a 
popular  position  for  an  American  politician 
to  take.  Considerable  amounts  of  money  were 
being  raised  In  this  country  for  arms,  and 
political  agitation  on  behalf  of  the  IBA  was 
considerable. 

Today,  In  contrast,  the  flow  of  arms  aid 
has  been  reduced  to  a  trickle,  and  the  ter- 
rorism is  said  by  government  officials  to  be 


supported  mostly  by  libya  and  various  Pal- 
estinian groups  with  at  least  the  Indirect 
support  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  by  bank 
robberies  in  both  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
repubUc  In  the  south. 

Over  the  years,  the  tenor  of  the  original 
Kennedy-RlblcoS-Carey  staUment  has 
changed  as  weil.  Initially,  Its  can  loi  negoua- 
tlon  was  coupled  with  a  more  antl -British 
stance,  favoring,  for  example,  withdrawal  of 
that  country's  military  forces  from  Ulster. 

Now,  the  purpose  Is  more  to  nudge  all 
the  parties  to  keep  a  real  but  fragile  com- 
munications process  going. 

In  1977.  Kennedy  and  Carey  were  Joined 
by  House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'NeUl  Jr.,  and 
New  York  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  for 
the  first  of  what  are  now  five  St.  Patrick's 
Day  statements.  Each  year  the  list  of  co- 
signers has  increased. 

Also  In  1977.  the  four  Democrats — known 
around  Capitol  Hill  on  this  day  as  The  Four 
Horsemen — ^prevailed  on  President  Jimmy 
Carter  to  make  the  first  statement  by  an 
American  chief  executive  since  violence  broke 
out  again  12  years  ago.  In  addition  to  urg- 
ing a  peaceful  setUement.  Carter  held  out 
the  promise  of  US  economic  aid  to  encour- 
age the  parties  Involved  to  keep  trying. 
Yesterday's  statement  noted  that  efvent. 
"The  Carter  Administration's  1977  state- 
ment was  a  mUestone  in  this  regard  and  we 
look  forward  to  working  with  President  Rea- 
gan and  Secretary  of  SUte  Alexander 
Halg — our  fellow  Irish-Americans — In  con- 
tinuing this  Indispensable  effort." 

Last  month.  Just  before  the  visit  here  of 
British  Prime  Minister  Mararget  Thatcher, 
Kennedy  called  the  President  and  asked  him 
to  encourage  her  to  continue  efforts  to  keep 
a  dialogue  going  with  the  Irish  government. 
According  to  Administration  officials.  Rea- 
gan did  so.  but  In  such  an  Informal  fashion 
that  Thatcher  could  later  deny  she  had  been 
pressured,  a  very  sore  pwlnt  in  British  politics. 
According  to  congressional  and  diplomatic 
officials  a  subtle  effort  U  imderway  to  woo 
Reagan  to  the  cause  of  promoting  a  negoti- 
ated settlement. 

Today,  In  a  break  with  tradition  and  after 
some  Intense  White  House  efforts  to  arrange 
an  Invitation,  the  President  Is  going  to  the 
Irish  embassy  here  for  lunch.  Previously,  It 
was  traditional  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  for  the 
Irish  ambassador  to  call  at  the  White  House 
with  a  Waterford  crystal  vase  filled  with 
shamrocks. 

To  get  ready  for  the  President  today,  the 
Irish  government  has  been  hard  at  work  on 
establishing  Reagan's  famUy  tree  In  the  old 
country,  beginning  with  his  grandfather. 

"In  exchange  for  his  roots,"  said  one  offi- 
cial, "the  hope  Is  that  eventuaUy  he  will  use 
his  Influence  to  help  the  delicate  process 
along." 

"We  think  we  can  hook  him  on  the  anti- 
terrorism issue,"  said  one  source,  "but  the 
deal  about  his  ancestry  also  helps." 

[Prom  the  New  York  'Hmes,  Mar.  17,  1981] 

24  PounciANS  Urge  US.  Roix  w 

Endinc  Ulstsb  SimiTE 

(By  Bernard  Welnraub) 

Washwcton,  March  16.— Twenty-four 
American  poUtlcal  figures,  most  of  them  of 
Irish  ancestry,  today  urged  an  end  to  "the 
fear  and  the  terrorism  and  the  bigotry"  In 
Northern  Ireland  and  proposed  that  the  Rea- 
gan Administration  find  a  way  to  promote  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Ulster  conflict. 

In  a  joint  St.  Patrick's  D«y  statement,  the 

24 Including     Governor     Carey.     Governor 

Byrne.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  of 
New  York  and  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts— announced  the  creation  of 
an  organization  seeking  "to  facilitate  greater 
understanding  of  the  positive  role  America 
can  play  resolving  this  tragic  conflict." 


They  stressed  that  the  organization,  known 
as  the  l-nendj  of  Ireland,  will  seek  the  uni- 
fication of  the  six  counties  of  Northern  Ire- 
land with  the  Irish  Republic  but  that  "the 
goal  can  be  reached  only  with  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland, 
and  with  full  safeguards  for  the  rights  at 
both  sections  of  the  community." 

It  was  the  fourth  consecutive  year  that  the 
group  had  Issued  a  statement  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  calling  for  an  end  to  violence  in  Ulster, 
but  It  was  the  first  time  It  had  sought  to  de- 
une  a  role  for  the  United  States.  'X'he  group 
was  set  up  to  counter  a  vocal  lobby  for  tbm 
Irish  Republican  Army. 

TWo-thlrds  of  the  people  of  Northern  Ire- 
land are  Protestants,  while  the  Irish  Repub- 
lic Is  overwhelmingly  Roman  Catholic.  Ef- 
forts to  resolve  the  violent  conflict  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  work  out  a 
settlement  aimed  at  erasing  the  border,  bav« 
been  thwarted  by  terrorists  on  both  sides. 

The  Irish  Government  promptly  applauoea 
the  creation  of  the  group.  In  a  statement  re- 
leased by  the  Irish  Embassy  here.  Prime 
Minister  Charles  Haughey  said  that  the  links 
between  the  Irish  and  American  peoples, 
"which  are  of  such  long  standing,  will  be  erea 
further  strengthened  by  the  setting  up  of  this 
group." 

:n  their  statement,  the  political  figures 
said  that  the  Friends  of  Ireland  wUl  be  open 
to  all  members  of  Congress  and  vrlll  "strive 
to  Inform  Congress  and  the  country  fully 
about  all  aspects  of  the  conflict  In  Nortbero 
Ireland." 

"It  win  emphasize  our  concern."  the  state- 
ment said,  "for  both  the  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant traditions  in  Ireland." 

Besides  Governors  Carey  and  Byrne  and 
Senators  Moynlhan  and  Kennedy,  the  fol- 
lowing officials  signed  the  statement: 

The  Speaker  of  the  House.  Thomas  P. 
O'NeUl,  Jr.; 

Gov.  J.  Joseph  Garrahy  of  Rhode  Island; 
Senator  Joseph  R.  Blden,  Jr.,  Democrat  of 
Delaware; 

Senator  Alan  Cranston.  DemociAt  of  CaU- 
fomla; 

Senator  Christopher  J.  Dodd.  Democrat  of 
Connecticut; 

Senator  Thomas  P.  Eagleton.  Democrmt  of 
Missouri; 

Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  Democrat  of  H»- 
waU: 

Senator  Patrick  J.  Leahy.  Democrat  of  Ver- 
mont; 

Senator  George  J.  Ultchell.  Democrat  of 
Maine; 

Senator  Claiborne  PeU,  Democrat  of  Rhode 
Island:  and 

Senator  WUllam  Pposmlre,  Democrat  of 
Wisconsin. 

RepresenUtlve  Edward  P.  Boland,  Demo- 
crat of  Massachusetts: 

Representative  Charles  P.  Dougherty.  Re- 
publican of  Pennsylvania; 

RepresenUtlve  Thomas  S.  FWey,  Democrat 
of  Washington: 

Bepresentatlve  James  J.  Howard.  Democrat 
of  New  Jersey: 

RepresenUtlve  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr,  Re- 
publican of  California; 

RepresenUtlve  Joseph  M.  McDade.  Repub- 
lican of  Pennsylvania; 

RepresenUtlve  Edward  J.  Markey.  Demo- 
crat of  MsssachnsetU: 

Representative  Jnmes  M.  Shaimon.  Demo- 
crat of  Massachusetts:  and 

RepresenUtlve  Pat  Williams.  Democrat  of 
Montana. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.  17.  19811 
4  Irish -AMiaiCANS  Pi.eAD  roe  Pkacs  Of  N. 

lRlI,aMS 

(By  John  Maclean) 
Washington. — Four   Irish -American   poli- 
ticians who  virtually  ended  fund-raising  in 
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the  United  States  for  the  violently  anti- 
Brltlsb  IrUh  Republican  Army  called  on  the 
MS.  Monday  to  support  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment In  Northern  Ireland. 

"We  urge  all  Americana  to  Join  ua  In  con- 
demning the  violence  In  Northern  Ireland, 
and  to  forswear  any  word  of  deed  that  fos- 
ters further  violence,"  the  group  said  In  a 
St.  Patrtclc's  Day  statement.  The  four  are 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  (D.,  Mass),  Sen. 
Daniel,  Moynlhan  (D.,  N.Y.).  House  Speaker 
Thomas  "Tip"  OTfelll  (D.,  Mass.).  and  Gov. 
Htigh  Carey  of  New  York. 

They  also  announced  formation  of  a  new 
organization.  "Friends  of  Ireland,"  open  to 
congressmen  who  supported  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement In  Northern  Ireland.  Their  state- 
ment was  signed  by  30  other  politicians,  in- 
cluding 18  members  of  Congress. 

"Four  years  ago,  a  group  of  us  Qrst  Joined 
together  to  Issue  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  state- 
ment calling  for  an  end  to  the  killing  and 
destruction  and  urging  our  fellow  citizens 
to  reject  the  path  of  violence,"  ibe  state- 
ment said. 

"On  this  St.  Patrick's  Day.  1981,  we  take 
satisfaction  that  American  support  for  the 
violence  has  declined.  We  have  seen  the 
decline  not  Just  in  weapons  or  financial 
aid,  but  in  the  insidious  support  of  those 
who  create  or  credit  the  propaganda  that 
can  only  Increase  the  tension  and  worsen 
the  violence. 

"More  and  more  Americans  have  come  to 
understand  the  critical  Importance  of 
avoiding  any  activity  In  the  United  States 
or  abrotkd  that  can  lend  Itself  in  any  way 
to  the  terror  and  brutality  tn  Northern  Ire- 
land." 

The  statement  said  the  signers  found 
"special  promise"  in  talks  last  year  between 
Prime  Minister  Charles  Haughey  of  Ireland 
toid  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  of 
Britain. 

fFTom  the  New  York  Times,  B<ar.  17,  1981] 

laELANC'S    PaiEirDS 

St.  Patrick's  Day  is  at  once  a  clarion  of 
spring,  a  saint's  day  and  the  celebration  of  ti 
people.  At  least  20  million  Americans  are  of 
Irish  descent — Including.  It  happens,  both  the 
new  President  and  Secretary  of  State.  But 
numbers  alone  fail  to  explain  why  today's 
rites  strike  so  universal  a  chord.  Troubles 
bring  nations  as  well  as  families  together, 
and  the  sorrows  of  Ireland  evoke  a  compas- 
sion that  transcends  ties  of  blood.  In  a  real 
sense,  the  violence  that  scars  a  distant  land 
has  become  local  news. 

What  has  become  a  common  American  view 
is  expressed  again  by  four  prominent  Irish- 
Americans:  Senators  Moynihan  and  Kennedy 
Governor  Carey  and  Speaker  O'Neill.  As  In 
previous  St.  Patrick's  Day  statements,  they 
once  more  reject  the  "Ijomb  and  the  bullet" 
and  urge  that  Americans  provide  no  comfort 
to  apostles  of  violence  in  the  Irish  Republic 
and  the  British-ruled,  predominantly  Protes- 
tant North.  They  call  on  the  United  States 
to  play  a  healing  diplomatic  role  in  finding  a 
workable  solution. 

Better  still,  they  are  esUbllshlng  a  new 
forum  for  the  responsible  discussion  of  what 
Americans  can  and  should  do  to  help.  They 
are  inviting  members  of  Congress  to  Join  a 
new  organization,  the  Friends  of  Ireland. 
Joining  in  their  appeal  are  20  other  promi- 
nent Americans.  Democrats  and  Reoubllcans, 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics.  This  is  an  open 
challenge  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Com- 
mittee for  Irish  Affairs.  led  by  the  clamorous 
Mario  Biaggl  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Biaggl  has  managed  to  make  himself 
a  spokesman  for  Irish  nationalism,  but  be 
has  yet  to  find  words  to  emphatically  dis- 
avow the  bomb  and  bullet.  The  Friends  of 
Ireland  can  counter  the  confusion  about  who 
really  speaks  for  the  United  States,  and  In 
doing  so  make  common  caua«  with  advocates 


of  peace  and  reason  in  both  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

Those  forces  have  been  gaining,  despite  the 
Killings,  the  Jallings  and  tne  angry  argu- 
ments over  prison  hunger  strikes.  Britain's 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  and  Ireland's  Prime 
Minister  Haughey  are  weighing  new  ideas  for 
an  "Irish  dimension"  that  can  bring  North 
and  South  closer  together.  Yet  opponents  of 
any  concessions  are  waiting  to  spring  in  all 
three  countries.  In  this  critical  phase,  Ameri- 
can pressure  for  moderation  can  in  fact  help 
contain  the  politics  of  hate.  May  the  Friends 
of  Ireland  provide  It. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  17,  1981] 
This   St.   Pa'tsick's   Dat 

The  hope  of  genuine  civic  peace  in  North- 
em  Irelaind  seems  stronger  today  than  for 
many  St.  Patrick's  Days  past.  Britain  is  now 
treating  the  intermittent  guerrilla  warfare 
there  as  a  matter  of  International  politics. 
For  many  years  the  British  government  had 
insisted  on  considering  It  purely  a  domestic 
affair.  But  last  December,  in  a  notable  act  of 
statesmanship.  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  of 
Britain  went  to  Dublin  for  meetings  that  ac- 
knowledged the  Irish  Republic's  inevitable 
role  in  the  outcome.  Perhaps  there  was  also, 
by  implication,  a  degree  of  recognition  that 
a  great  many  Americans  also  have  more  than 
a  passing  Interest  in  Irish  affairs.  The  coop- 
eration between  Dublin  and  London  gives 
new  substance  to  the  promise  of  an  end  to 
the  tit-for-tat  campaigns  of  assassination 
and  bombing  between  the  IRA  and  its  Prot- 
estant counterpart  that  have  now  been  go- 
ing on  for  10  years. 

Mrs.  Thatcher,  in  Belfast  last  week,  as- 
serted again  her  determination  to  keep  work- 
ing "between  nation  and  nation,  between 
community  and  community."  The  Republic's 
Prime  Minister  Haughey,  a  few  days  later, 
spoke  of  a  spreading  belief  that  this  coopera- 
tion has  become  "the  most  hopeful  develop- 
ment ...  in  a  situation  in  which  it  would 
have  been  all  too  easy  to  give  way  to  despair- 
ing inactivity." 

A  great  many  Americans  of  Irish  descent, 
particularly  m  the  earlier  stages  of  the  fight- 
ing In  Northern  Ireland,  were  giving  money 
to  the  IRA.  The  IRA  was  supposedly  using  it 
to  fight  the  British  Army  but,  in  fact,  the 
bombs  mostly  killed  Irish  civilians.  As  the 
bloodshed  continued,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day 
1977,  four  very  prominent  Americans  with 
Irish  names  courageously  urged  an  end  to 
the  violence,  and  an  end  to  the  fiow  of  dol- 
lars that  supported  it.  Today  the  four — 
Speaker  O'Neill,  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Moynihan  and  Governor  Carey  of  New 
York — repeat  their  call,  and  this  time  they 
are  Joined  by  18  more  senators  and  congress- 
men, as  well  as  the  governors  of  New  Jersey 
and  Rhode  Island.  They  announce  the 
founding  of  a  new  organization,  the  Friends 
of  Ireland,  to  support  a  peaceful  settlement. 

The  Republic  of  Ireland  yearns  for  the 
unification  of  the  Island,  north  and  south. 
The  British  government  properly  Insists  that 
there  can  be  no  change  in  the  status  of 
Northern  Ireland  without  the  assent  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  who  live  there,  and 
full  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Protes- 
tant community.  The  American  group,  the 
Friends  of  Ireland,  accepts  lioth  the  goal 
and  the  condition.  "On  this  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
we  ask  all  Americans  to  Join  our  cause,  to 
reject  the  bomb  and  the  bullet,  the  fear  and 
the  terrorism,"  the  Friends  said.  "We  look  to 
a  future  St.  Patrick's  Day,  one  that  we  can 
foresee,  when  true  peace  shall  finally  come 


[From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  17.  1981] 
A  HoPEFxn.  St.  Pa-tsick's  Dat 

News  about  Ireland  has  frequently  been 
grim  In  recent  years,  so  a  few  felicitous  signs 


marking  this  St.  Patrick's  Day  observance 
are  doubly  welcome.  The  fine  pre-spring 
weather  that  helped  make  the  annual  parade 
on  Constitution  Avenue  a  pleasant  scene  on 
Sunday  may  have  been  no  accident. 

President  Reagan's  decision  to  be  the  lun- 
cheon guest  today  of  Ambassador  Sean  Don- 
Ion  is  an  appropriate  recognllion  of  that 
diplomat's  solid  work  as  Dublin's  chief  rep- 
resentative in  this  country.  W*  trust  It 
also  signals  a  wise  choice  by  the  president 
of  his  Irish  contacts.  Expectations  In  Ire- 
land are  high,  too,  that  a  presidential  visit 
to  investigate  the  O'Regan  roots  in  Tlpperary 
will  evoke  the  pilgrimage  of  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1962.  The  Irish,  anyway,  feel  com- 
fortable about  having  traceable  blood  ties 
with  the  occupant  of  the  White  House. 

At  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
the  cause  of  reason  in  the  handling  of  Irish 
affairs  should  be  served  with  yesterday's  an- 
nouncement of  the  formation  of  the  Friends 
of  Ireland,  inviting  as  members  "all  those  In 
Congress  who  share  our  principles."  The  new 
group  is  an  outgrowth  of  several  years'  effort 
by  some  Irish-American  politicians  led  by 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Moynihan.  Speaker 
O'Neill  and  Governor  Carey  to  focus  think- 
ing about  the  Ulster  conflict  on  genuine  steps 
toward  peace  and  away  from  extremism. 

Now  two  dozen  strong  and  including  such 
honorarlly  Irish  names  as  Inouye  and  Prox- 
mire.  the  Friends  call  for  a  U.S.  policy  "that 
seeks  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, that  helps  bring  terrorism  to  an  end, 
that  demands  respect  for  the  human  rights 
of  all  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland,  that 
recognizes  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  both 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  communities, 
and  that  strengthens  the  ties  between  two 
of  America's  closest  friends — Ireland  and 
Great  Britain." 

An  important  function  of  the  Friends  of 
Ireland  could  be  to  offset  the  harmful  opera- 
tion of  Congressman  Blaggl's  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee for  Irish  Affairs,"  with  its  endorse- 
ment of  extremist  anti-British  priorities  In 
Northern  Ireland  and  its  links  with  a  less 
responsible  brand  of  Irish-Americanism. 

Some  House  members  have  unthinkingly, 
without  knowledge  of  Irish  complexities,  al- 
lowed their  names  to  be  put  to  mischievous 
use  on  the  Biaggl  roster.  The  well-meaning 
among  thena  should  consider  whether  they 
belong  with  the  new  Hill  group  instead,  par- 
ticularly if  the  ethnic  politics  of  their  dis- 
tricts would  make  a  simple  withdrawal  from 
the  Biaggl  committee  embarrassing. 

Across  the  Atlantic,  the  little  place  that  ex- 
ports such  political  dilemmas  is  doing  well 
in  some  Important  respects.  Eight  years  after 
Joining  the  European  Economic  Community, 
Ireland  has  good  prospects  for  economic 
growth  and  technological  advancement. 
Prime  Minister  Haughey  points  to  a  pop- 
ulation that  is  expanding  and  getting  youn- 
ger, reversing  the  effects  of  past  emigration. 
An  imaginative  dialogue  has  begun  with  the 
Thatcher  government  in  Britain.  Ulster  re- 
mains a  dangerous  problem,  but  the  signs  are 
not  exclusively  bad. 

[From  the  New  York  Post.  Mar.   17.   1981) 

The  Far-Flttmc  Irish  and  trz  Weakxn'  or 

The  Gbeen 

For  those  of  us  who  have  a  little  of  the 
old  Irish  in  us.  or  even  a  lot.  and  most  cer- 
tainly for  those  who  are  Irish  every  year  on 
this  splendid  day.  here's  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
wearln'  of  the  green. 

It  Is  America's  oldest  parade  and  as  Sen- 
ator Pat  Moynihan  wisely  observed  on  Sun- 
day, it  is  the  feast  day  which  teaches  us  to 
be  both  conscious  of  our  ethnic  roots,  and 
therefore  of  our  differences,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  brings  us  together  in  Joyous  cele- 
bration, despite  those  differences. 

This  year  there  are  some  additional  rea- 
sons for  the  compassion  that  is  Inspired  by 
unity. 
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Let  us  in  our  prayers,  remember  also  the 
sorrows  and  anxieties  of  the  people  of  Atlanta 
in  their  present  fearful  trial.  Let  us  welcome 
the  Friends  of  Ireland  movement  launched 
bv  Senators  Dodd.  Moynihan  and  Kennedy, 
speaker  Tip  O'Neill  and  Gov.  Carey,  the  way 
to  peace  in  Ireland  Is  not  through  the  barrel 
of  a  gun  but  via  the  reconciliation  now 
sought   by    Prime    Ministers   Thatcher   and 

Finally,  let  us  take  good  note  of  Cardinal 
Cooke's  warnings  against  excess:  excess  of 
drinking,  excess  of  coarseness,  excess  of  cele- 
bration for  celebration's  sake.  St.  Patrick  de- 
serves better  from  us  aU. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  REDUCES 
FUEL   USE   BY    38   PERCENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues today  an  article  which  recently 
appeared  in  Energy  Users  News.  New 
England  has  very  few  indigenous  energy 
resources.  Our  greatest  energy  resource 
and  our  greatest  economic  resource  is 
the  ingenuity  of  our  citizens.  The  article 
that  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  today 
concerns  the  success  the  Oakmont 
Regional  High  School  of  South  Ashbum- 
ham.  Mass.,  has  had  in  reducing  its  fuel 
use.  This  article  reports  that  this  high 
school  has  been  able  to  reduce  its  fuel 
use  by  38  percent  by  a  combination  of 
technical  Improvements  and  good  man- 
agement practices.  I  want  to  i>ersonally 
compliment  Mr.  John  Davis,  the  business 
manager  of  Oakmont  Regional  High 
School,  on  the  major  contribution  he  has 
made  in  helping  my  State  and  regiwi  in 
dealing  with  its  energy  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Massac kttsetts   School   Reduces  Pttel  Use 
BT  38  Percent 
(By  Tim  Mead) 

South  Ashburnham,  Mass. — John  Davis, 
bi'siness  manager  at  Oakmont  Regional  High 
School  here,  has  trimmed  fossil  fuel  con- 
sumption by  38  percent,  and  is  hoping  to  cut 
the  school's  electric  usage  by  25  percent. 

Davis  says  the  school  Is  no  ordinary  struc- 
ture. It  has  11,000  square  feet  of  single-pane 
glass  that  bears  an  R-89  Insulating  factor 
and  a  thousand  Inhabitants  who  largely 
Ignore  energy  costs. 

How,  then,  has  -the  56-year-old  retired 
Air  Force  major  with  no  degree  In  engineer- 
ing accomplished  feats  such  as  saving  $50,- 
000  in  annual  fuel  costs,  especially  under  a 
two-year  (>ayback  guideline  for  costly  energy 
improvements?; 

Among  other  things,  said  Davis,  by  talking 
a  lot  with  Janitors  and.  lately,  by  watching 
a  clock  at  the  high  school — three  buildings 
spanning  118,000  sauare  feet  on  the  border 
of  Ashburnham  and  Westminister. 

The  clock  drawing  Davis'  attention  of  late 
Is  a  2400  EMS  made  by  Simplex  Time  Re- 
corder Co..  which  connects  to  14  Simplex 
2801  remote  relays  via  a  Simplex  2850  signal 
generator. 

The  school  paid  $4,345  for  the  entire  energy 
management  system  says  Davis,  who  serves  as 
business  manager  for  the  entire  Ashbum- 
ham/We'tmlnister  school  district. 

The  system,  used  llmltedly.  saved  Oakmont 
$1,600  during  December  and  January  com- 
bined, according  to  Davis.  He  says  electric 
consumption  at  the  main  high  school  build- 
ing dropped  nearly  22.000  kwh  during  the 
two-month  period  compared  to  a  year  ago. 


Electricity  supplied  the  school  sold  for  8.6 
cents  per  kwh  in  January.  1.8  cents  more 
than  December's  rate. 

"That's  a  significant  saving."  Davis  says, 
noting  that  the  system  only  regulated  ex- 
haust fans  at  the  main  building  during  the 
two  months.  "We  should  be  able  to  knock 
off  160,000  kwhs  a  year  before  we're  through." 

In  the  main  Ul.OOO-square-foot  building, 
the  system  eventually  virlll  regulate  overhead 
lighting  which,  Davis  figures,  accounts  for 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  building's  annual 
630,000  kwh  electric  consumption. 

Simplex  installed  the  system  in  late  Sep- 
tember. It  placed  the  2400  EMS.  a  yard-by- 
yard  box  5  Inches  deep,  outside  the  principal's 
office  The  location  allows  the  principal,  the 
chief  custodian  or  the  vice  principal  to  nm 
or  program  the  system,  which  essentially  Is  a 
clock  connected  to  a  micro-processor  capable 
of  handling  up  to  256  loads. 

Nearby  stands  the  2850  signal  generator, 
a  foot-by-foot  box  2-lnches  deep  that  accepts 
messages  from  the  2400  EMS.  It  then  trans- 
lates the  messages  into  radio  waves  and  sends 
them  to  the  2801  remote  relays  on  existing 
electrical  circuits. 

"The  main  selling  point  Is  being  able  to  use 
our  ovm  circuitry  by  superimposing  a  radio 
frequency  over  the  110  wire."  Davis  says.  "We 
must  have  payback  within  two  years." 

The  messages  sent  to  the  2801  relays,  which 
each  can  handle  up  to  four  loads,  tell  things 
when  to  run  and  stop.  Instead  of  running  an 
exhaust  fan  for  eight  hours  a  day,  for  In- 
stance, the  system  may  run  the  fan  for  only 
two  or  three  minutes  an  hour  or  whatever 
minimum  time  is  needed  to  vent  the  re- 
quired amount  of  air. 

The  $4,345  charged  the  school  for  the  sys- 
tem reflects  a  discount.  Simplex  officials  say, 
because  data  from  Oakmont  are  to  be  used 
to  promote  the  product. 

Olenn  Cunningham,  time  systems  market- 
ing manager  for  Simplex,  Gardner.  Mass., 
acknowledges.  "We've  done  a  lot  of  things  at 
Oakmont  without  a  prlcetag.  ...  It  (the 
price  quoted  by  Davis)  wouldn't  be  that  low 
In  other  cases." 

"John  Davis  Is  not  your  typical  business 
manager.  He  and  his  staff  have  Implemented 
a  lot  of  other  energy-saving  measures," 
Ctinnlngham  says. 

The  energy-saving  program  at  Oakmont 
started  in  early  1974.  when  the  oil  embargo 
quickly  doubled  and  tripled  the  $3  63  price 
the  school  had  been  paying  for  a  barrel  of 
fuel.  Davis  says,  "the  bottom  line  provided 
Impetus  for  the  program." 

The  school  now  pays  about  $40  for  a  barrel 
of  No.  6  oil.  If  Oakmont  now  used  as  much 
fuel  as  In  the  years  preceding  the  embargo, 
when  annual  fuel  consumption  averaged 
3.366  barrels.  Its  yearly  fuel  bUl  would  total 
nearly  $136,000. 

But  Oakmont  last  year  only  burned  3,069 
barrels,  which  would  cost  about  $83,000  at 
the  $40  per  barrel  rate.  That's  a  savings  of 
slightly  more  than  $50,000  a  year. 

How  did  Oakmont  do  it?  "It's  a  working 
relationship  with  our  Janitors  that  has  made 
this  thing  fly."  Davis  says.  "Unless  you  have 
an  Incentive — even  if  It's  only  recognition  of 
what  they've  accomplished — the  program 
won't  work.  You  can't  give  the  Janitors  dol- 
lars and  cents  for  their  efforts,  but  at  least 
you  can  give  them  facts." 

The  fact  pointed  to  most  often  by  Davis  Is 
the  school's  oil  consumption  as  measured  In 
gallons  per  heating  degree  day.  Before  the 
embargo  the  measurement  stood  at  20.6.  By 
last  year  it  had  dropped  to  12.8.  representing 
about  a  38  percent  decrease  In  fuel  use. 

Davis  attributes  the  drop  to  several  things. 
In  1974.  Powers  Regulator  Co.  showed  Jani- 
tors how  the  unlventUators  heating  each 
classroom  could  be  adjusted  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  outside  air  flowing  through  the 
heater. 

'We're  no  longer  heating  Just  cold  air.  we're 


beating  a  lot  of  redreulated  air."  says  Bonald 
Snell,  chief  of  the  elght-custodlan  staff  at 
the  high  school.  He  explains  that  much  more 
fuel  Is  needed  to  beat  air  from  outside, 
where  it  might  be  30  degrees  P..  than  reclrcu- 
latea  air  from  the  inside,  where  it  might  be 
68  degrees. 

In  1975.  Powers  installed  a  $1300  NBO 
Savings  I  sensing  device  on  the  roof  of  the 
school's  auditorium.  After  gatiglng  temper- 
ature wind  speed,  humidity  and  other  weath- 
er characteristics,  the  device  tells  Oak- 
mont's  burners  when  to  start  beating  Its 
boUers. 

Before  Installation  of  the  device.  Davis 
says,  the  burners  and  boilers  automatically 
would  start  at  6  a.m.  to  heat  the  school,  re- 
gardless of  weather  conditions.  Much  energy, 
be  adds,  was  wasted  on  days  when  the  beat- 
ing system  didn't  have  to  start  so  early  tn 
order  to  warm  Oakmont  to  68  degrees  F.  by 
the  start  of  classes  at  8  ajn. 

Last  year,  the  school  found  two  ways  to 
reduce  Its  hot  water  costs.  During  the  spring. 
Janitors  attached  an  aquastat  and  a  timer 
to  Oakmont'B  2.000-gallon  hot  water  tank, 
which  Is  heated  with  oil.  The  attachments 
allowed  the  school  to  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  water  to  110  degrees  P.  for  23  botirs  a 
day. 

The  school  previously  heated  the  tank  24 
hours  a  day  to  140  degrees,  the  temperature 
needed  by  Oakmont's  cafeteria  to  wash 
dishes.  The  tank  now  only  rises  to  that  tem- 
perature an  hour  a  day.  beginning  at  10:S0 
a.m..  Davis  says. 

The  Janitors  last  spring  also  got  them- 
selves a  domestic-sized,  30-gallon  hot  water 
tank  flj*d  by  gas  to  provide  water  for  their 
showers  during  the  summer.  That  allowed 
Oakmont  to  turn  off  the  2.000-gallon  hot 
water  tank  for  the  summer — saTlng  2/XO 
gallons  of  oil.  Davis  says. 

The  latest  energy-saving  move  Involves 
Oakmont's  65  teachers.  They  have  built 
wooden  frames  to  fit  244  windows  at  the 
school — each  measuring  4  feet  by  8  feet,  and 
Intend  to  staple  6-mlll  thick  plastic  to  Muan 
before  Installing  the  home-made  storm  win- 
dows. 

Davis  says  the  project  only  coet  'tbe  school 
$500,  the  price  of  the  plastic. 


SUPPORT  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  recent  report  on  attitudes  toward  so- 
cial securitj'  conducted  by  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  that  dem- 
onstrates again  the  strong  and  vigorous 
support  of  the  American  people  for  this 
vital  program. 

The  AARP  survey,  summarized  by  Cy 
Brickfield  in  the  recent  monthly  news- 
letter of  that  organization,  shows  the 
clear  opposition  of  all  a«e  groups  to  re- 
stricticms  on  social  security  benefits. 

I  urge  my  c(^eagues  to  examine  this 
report  as  they  consider  recent  proposals 
which  would  limit  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  AARP  News  Bulletin  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 

ExBcuTTVE  DnECToa's  Rcporr 
(By  Cyril  F.  Brickfield) 

Contrary  to  popular  belief.  It  appears  that 
older  and  younger  Americans  generally  share 
the  same  views  about  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  Social  Security  system. 

In  a  nationwide  public  opinion  survey  con- 
ducted for  our  Association,  the  Hamilton  * 
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staff  rM«arcb  firm  found  (urprlslDg  stmllarl- 
Ues  tn  the  views  of  those  56  and  older  and 
those  age  36  through  54  on  how  to  solve — 
and  not  to  solve — the  financial  problems  that 
are  plaguing  the  syston. 

According  to  the  study,  moot  older  and 
younger  persons  do  not  approve  of  reduc- 
tions In  Social  Security  benefits  to  help 
stabilize  the  system  over  the  next  few  years. 
Tot  example,  the  survey  found  that  78  per- 
cent of  those  under  age  55  and  Bl  percent  of 
those  over  56  opposed  reducing  benefits  to 
persona  who  begin  drawing  Social  Security 
after  this  year.  Clear  majorities  of  both  age 
groups  were  also  against  placing  a  celling  on 
ooet-of-Uvlng  benefits;  reducing  or  eliminat- 
ing benefits  to  dependent  spouses  who  be- 
come eligible  next  year;  and  eliminating  the 
•235  Social  Security  lump  sum  death  benefit. 
At  the  same  time,  both  age  groups  strongly 
supported  the  use  of  general  tax  revenue  to 
help  supplement  Social  Security  payroll 
taxes  as  well  ss  the  financing  of  Medicare 
Part  A  (hospitalization)  out  of  general  tax 
revenues.  The  majority  of  both  groups  (59 
percent  and  56  percent  respectively)  said 
they  would  support  general  revenue  financ- 
ing of  Medicare  Part  A  even  If  this  meant 
that  only  lower-Income  persons  would  be 
covered. 

Proposals  to  tax  Social  Security  benefits  or 
to  further  increase  Social  Security  payroll 
taxes  In  order  to  raise  revenue  were  not 
favored  by  the  niajorlty  of  respondents  from 
both  age  groups. 

When  asked  to  consider  solutions  to  the 
long-term  problems  of  Social  Security,  both 
young  (81  percent)  and  old  (76  percent) 
eixlorsed  the  use  of  Incentives  to  encourage 
older  workers  to  stay  on  the  Job  longer  and 
delay  drawing  Social  Security  benefits.  The 
majority  of  both  groups  also  supported  steps 
to  strictly  relate  future  Social  Security  bene- 
fits to  workers'  earnings  and  contributions 
and  to  cover  any  future  Social  Security  defi- 
cit out  of  general  tax  revenues. 

Neither  age  group  supported  raising  the 
eligibility  age  for  Social  Security  benefits 
from  66  to  68. 

On  the  whole,  the  results  of  this  survey 
are  encouraging.  Instead  of  the  worker  back- 
lash or  conflict  between  generations  that 
some  had  predicted,  we  may  find  that  young 
and  old  alike  are  In  general  agreement  and 
are  wUUng  to  work  together  to  help 
strengthen  Social  Security  for  this  and  fu- 
ture generations  of  retirees 


WHY  NO  BUDGET  CUTS  FOR 
NUCLEAR? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  time  an 
excellent  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  9,  1981,  in  which  they 
asked  the  Reagan  administration  why 
no  budget  cuts  had  been  proposed  in  the 
nuclear  energy  budget.  Now  that  the 
budget  has  been  released  it  is  clear  that 
not  only  were  no  budget  cuts  made  but 
that  in  fiscal  1981  and  fiscal  1982  nuclear 
funding  will  be  30  percent  higher  than 
previously  expected.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  it  makes  sense  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  spend  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  create  a  substitute  for 
our  most  abundant  domestic  fuel,  coal. 

I  think  instead  we  should  concen- 
trate our  energy  spending  on  those  pro- 
grams that  can  do  the  most  to  reduce 
oil  imports.  According  to  a  recent  study 
by  the  Solar  and  Conservation  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  by  1985 
solar  and  conservation  spending  could 
achieve  an  incremental  oil  savings  of 


103  million  barrels  per  year.  The  huge 
spending  on  nuclear  energy  research 
and  development  will  achieve  virtually 
no  oil  savings  at  all.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  an  energy  policy  that  makes  sense  in 
terms  of  our  economic  needs  or  our 
energy  security. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wbt  No  Buogr  Cuts  for  Nucuua? 

Most  Federal  energy  programs  are  being 
cut,  but  nuclear  energy  is  headed  for  a  costly, 
and  indefensible,  boost.  Pull  details  won't  be 
known  till  Tuesday,  but  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Howard  Baker  has  toid  reporters  that 
the  beavUy  subsidised  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor,  which  the  Carter  Administration 
wisely  tried  to  kill,  will  continue  to  be  built 
tn  Senator  Baker's  state  of  Tennessee.  And 
Energy  Secretary  Edwards  has  urged  the 
Qovemnoent  to  buy  a  huge  plant  for  reproc- 
essing nuclear  fuel  In  his  state  of  South 
Carolina.  Both  projects  are  a  waste  of  money. 

Breeder  reactors  and  reprocessing  plants 
that  prepare  fuel  for  breeders  are  well  worth 
experimentation.  A  successful  breeder  would 
bum  nuclear  fuel  far  more  efficiently  than 
current  reactors  and  thus  might,  someday, 
provide  vast  amounts  of  energy.  But  that  day 
Is  far  off.  Uranium  for  reactors  is  plentiful 
and  cheap;  the  breeder  will  not  be  able  to 
compete  economically  until  well  Into  the  21st 
century.  There  is  no  point  now  in  subsidizing 
the  plant  at  Clinch  River,  which  Is  intended 
to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  n^>ldly 
commercializing  breeders. 

Nor  is  there  any  need  for  a  reprocessing 
plant  to  service  it.  If  there  is  any  reasonable 
ca£e  for  the  Government's  acquisition  of  the 
now-Idle  plant  at  Barnwell,  S.C.  it  will  have 
to  rest  on  other  grounds — say  for  example  as 
a  storage  facility  for  nuclear  wastes. 

Breeders  and  reprocessing  plants  are  ob- 
jectionable for  another  reason.  They  use  plu- 
tonium  which  can  more  readily  than  most 
reactor  fuel  be  made  into  bombs.  That's  why 
President  Carter  tried  to  persuade  the  world 
not  to  turn  prematurely  to  breeder  technolo- 
gies. President  Reagan  may  want  to  change 
Mr.  Carter's  nonproliferatlon  policy.  But  that 
ought  to  ise  done  only  after  the  most  care- 
ful consideration.  The  potential  conse- 
quences are  too  Important  to  world  peace 
for  the  policy  to  be  frittered  away  piecemeal. 

The  economic  case  against  Clinch  River 
was  stated  forcefully  In  1977  by  Represent- 
ative David  Stockman.  He  stated  that  this 
plant  was  "totally  incompatible  with  our 
free-market  approach  to  energy  policy"  and 
would  entangle  the  Oovemment  in  further 
subsidies.  "Today  it  is  the  nuclear  breeder 
lobby  looking  for  a  large  uneconomic  subsi- 
dy'" he  said.  "Tomorrow  it  will  be  the  so\ax 
power  gang  then  the  windmill  freaks,  and 
so  on  In  a  never  ending  stream  of  out* 
stretched  palms." 

Now  the  same  Mr.  Stockman  is  concerned 
both  with  market  approaches  and  energy 
policy  as  director  of  the  Reagan  budget  office. 
His  counsel  was  right  then;  it  is  right  now. 


A  CONSTRUCTIVE   ASEAN-JAPAN 
RELATIONSHIP 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  2 
months  ago,  Zenko  Suzuki  completed  his 
visit  to  Southeast  Asia,  his  first  overseas 
visit  since  becoming  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan.  Before  returning  to  Tokyo.  Prime 
Minister  Suzuki  delivered  a  forward 
looking  and  eloquent  address  in  Bangkok 
about  Japanese  relations  with  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  members  of  the  Association 
of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN). 
His  address  reflected  the  growing,  posi- 


tive political  and  economic  role  which 
Japan  is  playing  in  international  affairs 
and  looked  toward  an  increasingly  con- 
structive relationship  between  Japan  and 
ASEAN. 
As  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  pointed  out: 
Japan  and  the  ASEAN  countries  are  today 
linked  by  close  and  friendly  ties  of  a  relation- 
ship rapidly  evolving  toward  maturity  and 
with  unlimited  potential  for  greater  coopera- 
tion. 

That  relationship  Is  one  which  I,  and 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
would  want  to  both  welcome  and  encour- 
age. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  impor- 
tant address  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  by   Prime  Minister  Zenko  Sxtzitki 

Prime  Minister  Prem,  Ladles  and  Gentle- 
men: 

1.  My  visit  to  Southeast  Asia— my  first 
overseas  visit  since  becoming  Prime  Minis- 
ter— is  now  drawing  to  its  close.  Since  leav- 
ing the  winter  cold  of  Tokyo  and  arriving 
in  Manila  ten  days  ago,  I  have  had  heart- 
to-heart  discussions  with  the  leaders  of  all 
the  ASEAN  countries,  and  have  also  seen  at 
first  hand  the  vigorous  efforts  being  made 
by  the  peoples  of  all  these  countries  to  de- 
veU^  their  economies  and  improve  their 
quaUty  of  Ufe. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  my  visit  to  Southeast 
Asia,  I  am  here  in  Thailand,  a  respected 
member  of  ASEAN  and  an  ancient  country 
with  which  Japan  has  a  long  history  of 
fruitful  contact.  Today,  I  am  honored  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  share  my  ideas 
with  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  here  in  the 
presence  of  Prime  Minister  Prem,  who  has 
welcomed  us  with  sincerity  and  friendly 
warmth. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  dally  life  of 
Thailand  Is  neighbored  by  the  fighting  and 
devastation  beyond  its  northeastern  bor- 
ders In  the  Indochina  peninsula,  the  Thai 
government  and  people  have  maintained 
political  stability,  improved  national  wel- 
fare and  achieved  economic  development.  I 
am  filled  with  admiration  for  this  national 
effort  of  the  Thai  people. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  Mrs.  Suzuki  and 
I  were  received  In  audience  by  Their  Majes- 
ties the  King  and  Queen,  and  were  both 
deeply  impressed  by  Their  Majesties'  pro^ 
found  wisdom  and  graclousness. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

2.  It  Is  commonplace  these  days  to  say 
that  the  world  Is  now  In  a  state  of  fiux.  The 
world  order  formed  In  the  wake  of  World 
War  II  has  been  exposed  to  one  crisis  after 
another  since  the  early  1970'8,  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  global  community  are  now  grop- 
ing their  way  toward  a  new  order. 

It  was  in  1967,  almost  as  if  they  had  fore- 
seen this  trend,  that,  here  in  this  very  city 
of  Bangkok,  five  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  declared  the  creation  of  the  associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asian  nations,  an  associa- 
tion committed  to  the  pursuit  of  peace  and 
development  In  the  region  through  mutual 
cooperation  and  solidarity. 

At  that  time,  many  expressed  misgivings 
as  to  whether  viable  regional  coop>eration  In 
Southeest  Asia  was  feasible  at  all,  given  the 
differences  in  race,  language,  religion  and 
culture  among  the  member  countries. 

During  the  past  thirteen  years,  however, 
the  ASEAN  nations,  facing  these  challenges, 
have  succeeded  in  transcending  such  differ- 
ences and  consolidated  the  ties  binding  them 
to  each  other.  Thorough  discussion  and  grow- 
ing mutual  understanding  anvong  Its  mem- 
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bers  have  enabled  ASEAN  to  work  steadily 
and  reasonably  for  the  attainment  of  ever- 
higher  goals.  Those  efforts,  which  may  col- 
lectively be  termed  "The  ASEAN  Challenge", 
have  been  a  major  factor  enabling  the  mem- 
ber nations  to  maintain  peace  and  stability 
In  the  region  despite  the  growing  interna- 
tional tension,  and  to  sustain  high  rates  of 
economic  growth  amidst  continuing  global 
economic  recession.  The  ASEAN  nations  have 
significantly  improved  their  economies  and 
living  standards,  and  enhanced  their  respec- 
tive position  among  the  community  of  na- 
tions. 

My  reasons  for  visiting  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries on  my  first  overseas  tour  since  becoming 
Prime  Minister  are  not  only  that  Japan,  as 
another  Asian  and  Pacific  basin  country,  at- 
taches great  Importance  to  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  region,  but  also  to  underline 
the  fact  that  Japan  believes  that  ASEAN's 
sustained  efforts  aimed  at  strengthening 
solldarlity  among  diverse  elements  are  a 
shining  example  for  the  world  as  it  works 
to  build  a  new  order  for  the  International 
community  of  the  future.  Visiting  the  coun- 
tries of  ASEAN  has  confirmed  me  in  this 
belief. 

What  I  have  found  most  impressive  and 
heartening  everywhere  has  been  the  intense 
desire  for  self-reliance  and  self-help  that 
I  have  seen  in  all  the  countries  I  have  visited. 
It  is  this  spirit  that  underlies  the  con- 
cepts of  national  identity  and  national  re- 
silience which  their  leaders  have  so  often 
stressed  to  me.  It  Is,  Indeed,  this  ^irlt  of 
independence  and  self-reliance  which  has 
been  the  driving  force  In  all  Asian  countries 
striving  for  political,  economic,  and  social 
modernization  over  the  last  hundred  years.  I 
have  been  most  impressed  by  the  way  this 
spirit,  so  deeply  rooted  in  each  and  every 
one  of  the  ASEAN  countries,  has  served  as 
the  keystone  for  ever-closer  political  ties 
among  the  members.  I  have  also  adnUred  the 
dynamism  with  which  each  member  country 
uses  the  solidarity  and  common  achievement 
of  the  association  to  enhance  the  spirit  of 
independence  and  self-reUance  within  Its 
nation. 

Looking  at  other  parts  of  the  world,  we 
see  resurglng  attempts  to  control  other  na- 
tions through  the  use  of  direct  force,  as  In 
Afghanistan  and  Cambodia.  In  the  Middle 
East,  Poland,  the  Horn  of  Africa,  and  else- 
where. International  disputes  and  Internal 
political  instability  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly frequent. 

In  striking  contrast  to  all  thU,  the  ASEAN 
nations  have  successfully  maintained  peace 
and  stability  In  their  region.  Let  me  here 
express  my  sincere  admiration  for  this 
achievement.  It  Is  Indeed  encouraging  to 
see  how  the  ASEAN  countries  are,  with 
dedicated  hard  work  and  timely  economic 
policies,  undertaking  the  difficult  task  of 
economic  management  in  an  environment 
of  higher  oil  prices  and  global  recession.  No 
less  noteworthy  are  their  social  policies 
aimed  at  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth. 

3.  Japan  has  now  come  to  account  for 
ten  percent  of  both  world  ONP  and  world 
trade.  I  am  aware  that  Japan  Is  being  called 
upon  to  contribute,  in  a  manner  commen- 
surate with  Its  growing  national  strength, 
to  the  maintenance  of  world  peace  and  the 
development  of  the  world  economy.  How  to 
fulfill  our  responsibilities  In  the  Interna- 
tional community  is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant tasks  for  Japan  In  the  1980's.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  Japan,  as  an  Asian  coun- 
try, should  first  and  foremost  work  for  peace 
and  prosperity  In  Asia. 

Let  me  assure  you  first  that  our  determina- 
tion never  to  take  the  path  toward  becoming 
a  military  power  remains  Immutable.  Given 
the  severe  International  situation  of  the 
present  time,  we  are  seeking  to  reinforce  our 


self-defense  capability,  as  part  of  our  efforts 
to  ensure  our  security.  There  is  also  an  in- 
creasing awareness  among  the  Japanese 
people  of  security  issues. 

Nevertheless,  we  remain  as  firmly  com- 
mitted as  ever  to  the  fundamental  principle 
that  our  defense  capability  shall  be  an  ex- 
clusively defensive  one.  Tills  position  is  the 
result  of  our  soul-searching  reflection  on  the 
grave  mistakes  of  the  past.  The  national 
consensus  of  the  Japanese  people  is  that 
Japan  shall  never  become  a  military  power 
threatening  other  nations — and  this  consen- 
sus Is  unshakable.  It  would,  thus,  be  com- 
pletely mistaken  either  to  hope  that  Japan 
will  play  a  mlUtary  role  in  the  international 
community,  or  to  feel  anxiety  that  Japan 
might  once  again  emerge  as  a  military  giant. 

What  is  expected  of  Japan  Instead  is  to 
play  a  political  role  to  help  malataln  world 
peace — a  role  commensurate  with  Japan's 
statxis  In  the  community  of  nations. 

While  Japan  wUl,  as  I  shall  stress  here 
today,  undertake  resolutely  International  co- 
operation In  the  fields  of  agriculture,  energy, 
human  development  and  the  promotion  of 
small  and  medium-sized  enterprises,  we  will 
give  a  most  serious  thought  on  the  task  of 
defining  the  type  of  political  role  of  Japan 
and  thus  fulfill  most  seriously  our  inter- 
national responsibilities. 

4.  The  way  for  Japan  to  contribute  to 
peace  and  prosperity  In  Asia  is,  first  and 
foremost,  to  consolidate  our  friendly  and  co- 
operative relations  with  Asian  countries, 
particularly  with  ASEAN  countries.  As  one 
of  the  cornerstones  of  our  foreign  policy  Is 
to  promote  our  friendship  with  ASEAN,  It 
Is  gratifying  to  note  that  our  cooperative 
relations  are  expanding  In  a  broad  range  of 
fields — political,   economic   and   cultural. 

Japan  set  the  challenging  medium-term 
target  of  doubling  Japan's  ofDclal  develop- 
ment assistance  over  three  years  from  1978. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  had  more  than 
achieved  the  target  by  the  end  of  last  year. 
ODA  allocations  for  cooperation  with  the 
five  ASEAN  countries  have  continued  to  be 
on  a  larger  scale  than  those  for  any  other 
region.  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  Japan 
has  been  malting  a  meaningrul  and  substan- 
tial contribution  to  economic  development 
and  social  sUbllity  in  the  ASEAN  region. 
This  year,  we  intend  to  set  another  medium- 
term  OD.\  target,  to  continue  expanding  our 
aid  in  both  volume  and  quality  and  to  strive 
to  contribute  to  the  stability  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Southeast  Asian  region. 

Which  fields,  then,  should  be  given  priori- 
ty in  our  economic  cooperation  with  the 
ASE.\N  region?  Let  me  mention  the  follow- 
ing Important  areas. 

The  first  area  Is  rural  development  and 
the  promotion  of  agriculture.  The  economic 
fabric  of  a  nation  cannot  be  strengthened 
without  agricultuial  development  and  stab- 
ilization of  the  farmers'  livelihood. 

Hasty  development  of  heavy  Industry  at 
the  expense  of  agriculture  has  in  some  in- 
stances led  a  nation's  economic  management 
astray  and  has  played  havoc  with  the  sta- 
bUlty.of  the  people's  life.  Policies  that  facile- 
ly  equated  industrialization  with  moderniza- 
tion have  often  come  to  be  questioned  with- 
in only  a  few  years,  but,  in  contrast,  ex- 
panding agricultural  production  has  cocne  to 
be  seen  as  a  basic  strategy  for  moderniza- 
tion. There  are  instances  of  Inadequate  ag- 
ricultural production  obliging  a  country  to 
spend  much  of  what  It  has  earned  through 
hard  work  and  Imaginative  initiatives — their 
precious  foreign  currency  reserves — to  pay 
for  imported  foodstuffs.  An  old  proverb  ad- 
vises us  to  "make  haste  slowly."  The  road  to 
modernization  begins  with  building  a  viable 
Infrastructure  for  a  nation's  agricultural  sec- 
tor and  for  the  lives  of  its  farmers. 

Priorities  in  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment are,  naturally,  something  for  each 
country  to  decide  Independently.  Neverthe- 
less, Japan  wUl  eagerly  re^>ond  to  requests 


from  any  of  the  ASEAN  countries  for  coop- 
eration, for  example.  In  the  areas  of  rur^ 
Infrastructure,  such  as  irrigation,  drainage, 
roads  and  electrification,  or  of  programmes 
such  as  conununity  health  and  medical  care 
Intended  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  and 
technical  assistance  to  increase  agricultural 
productivity.  If  the  ASEAN  countries  agree. 
1  propose  that  we  start  discussions  at  gov- 
ernmental level  immediately,  in  order  to  put 
our  combined  strength  tiehind  the  promo- 
tion of  agricultural  and  rural  development. 

The  second  is  development  of  energy 
sources,  an  area  ot  urgent  concern  since  the 
second  oil  crisis.  We  will  continue  to  expand 
our  efforts  for  development  of  those  con- 
ventional sources  of  energy — oil,  coal.  LNO. 
hydro-electric  power,  etc. — that  can  be  un- 
dertaken with  cooperation  on  a  governmen- 
tal basis.  I  know  the  region's  great  untapped 
potential  for  the  development  of  new  and 
renewable  energy  sources,  such  as  solar, 
geothermal  or  biomass  energy,  and  that  there 
is  an  Increasing  desire  for  Japanese  cooper- 
ation In  this  field.  I  should  like  to  see  ex- 
pansion of  our  cooperative  relations  with 
ASEAN  countries  on  this  scope. 

Thirdly,  it  is  indispensable  to  develop 
human  resources — a  task  to  train  personnel 
who  will  undertake  the  development  of  agri- 
culture, rural  communities,  energy  resources 
and  industries.  The  need  for  skUled  human 
resources  will  Increase  as  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries continue  their  present  remarkable  eco- 
nomic progress,  and  here  I  liave  in  mind  a 
proFTamme  for  an  ASEAN  human  resources 
development. 

The  basic  framework  of  this  programme 
envisages  the  opening,  with  the  ASEAN 
coiuitrlea'  concurrence,  of  ASEAN  human 
resources  development  centres  in  each  of  the 
member  nations.  These  centres  will  be  open 
to  people  from  all  the  ASEAN  countries,  with 
Japan  contributing  an  appropriate  amount 
of  grant  aid  and  technical  cooperation. 

Another  centre  will  be  established  In 
Okinawa,  as  part  of  Japan  International  Co- 
operation Agency's  activities,  to  serve  as  a 
centre  for  training  for  contacts  between  the 
peoples  of  the  ASEAN  countries,  and  as  the 
liaison  office  for  the  other  five  centres.  I 
should  like  to  propose  that  we  begin  gov- 
ernment-level consultations  to  bring  this 
project  on  stream  as  soon  as  possible.  We  en- 
visage Japanese  cooperation  In  the  region  of 
100  mlUlon  dollars  for  the  whole  project. 

The  fourth  area  concerns  promotion  of 
small  and  medium-sized  enterprises  The 
populous  ASEAN  countries,  while  enjoying  an 
ample  labor  supply,  also  face  the  social  diffi- 
culties of  serious  underemployment  In  such 
circimastances.  It  is  sensible  to  steadily  foster 
labor-intensive  smaller  enterprises,  mainly 
those  enterprises  producing  consumer  goods, 
in  order  to  contribute  to  social  stability.  This 
will  also  assist  the  organic  development  of 
the  national  economy  by  means  of  forming 
complementary  relations  between  large-scale 
basic  materials  Industries  an'i  the  smaller 
enterprises  From  this  point  of  view,  Japan's 
experience  and  know-how  In  fostering  small 
and  medium-sized  enterprises  can  make  a 
contribution  in  our  cooperation  towards 
ASEAN  nations. 

Furthermore,  Japan  will,  naturally,  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  with  the  determined 
efforts  being  made  by  the  ASEAN  countries 
to  achieve  industrialization.  In  this  area,  I 
attached  great  importance  to  the  prompt 
comnletion  of  the  "ASEAN  Industrial  Proj- 
ects" for  which  one  billion  doUars  have  been 
earmarked.  In  this  connection,  it  Is  grati- 
fying to  note  that  the  industrial  projects  in 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia,  for  which  Japan  li 
providing  financial  cooperation,  are  now 
being  implemented.  We  shall  continue  our 
cooperation  for  the  early  implementation  of 
the  other  industrial  projects. 

I  have  90  far  d'scussed  government-level 
efforts  In  economic  cooperation  with  the 
ASEAN  countries,  but  I  should  like  to  em- 
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nh»sl«  particularly  the  vital  Importance  of 
cooperation  lu  the  private  sector.  The  devel- 
opment of  Japans  economy  would  have  been 
a  very  different  story  without  the  ingenuity 
and  vitality  of  our  private  sector.  I  Intend  to 
encourage  and  to  guide  those  concerned  in 
Japan's  private  sector  to  further  promote 
private-sector  exchange  and  cooperation  with 
those  In  ASEAN  countries. 

6.  In  parallel  with  economic  cooperation, 
we  wish  to  expand  our  cooperative  relations 
with  the  peoples  of  the  ASKAN  region  In  the 
oxUtural,  educational  and  academic  fields. 
As  a  new  project  in  academic  exchange,  I 
should  like  to  propose  a  programme  to  pro- 
mote ASEAN  regional  studies  designed  to 
give  a  scientifically  based  understanding  of 
what  I  have  described  before  as  "The  ASEAN 
Challenge,"  that  challenge  which  delves  Into 
the  IlnUng  together  of  diverse  elements.  If 
the  ASEAN  nations  agree,  I  shall  Immediate- 
ly have  a  study  of  the  concrete  details 
InlUated. 

6.  Japan  and  the  ASEAN  countries  are 
today  linked  by  close  and  friendly  ties  of 
a  relationship  rapidly  evolving  toward  matu- 
rity and  with  unlimited  potential  for  greater 
cooperation.  Our  task  is,  I  submit,  "to  think 
together  and  to  work  together"  as  we  try  to 
translate  that  potential  into  reality.  It  may 
be  that,  as  we  come  to  understand  each 
other  better,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  recognize 
that  we  have  differences.  We  have,  however, 
learned  enough  by  now  not  to  be  unduly 
worried  about  differences.  Close  friends  that 
we  are.  we  can  afford  to  be  quite  open  In 
stating  our  opinions.  A  process  of  continu- 
ing dialogue  and  consultation — of  constant- 
ly "thinking  together  and  working  to- 
gether"— will  always  enable  us  to  solve  what- 
ever problems  may  lie  ahead  of  ua. 

Prime  Minister  Prem,  Ladles  and  Gentle- 
men: 

The  cultural  tradition  of  Asia  has  given 
Its  peoples  the  wisdom  needed  to  create  inte- 
grated harmony  out  of  the  conflicts  and  con- 
frontations between  diverse  elements.  We  In 
Japan  also  happen  to  have  the  time-honored 
philosophy  to  "cherish  the  virtue  of  har- 
mony." and  I  believe  that  the  same  faith  in 
harmony  lives  on  in  the  life  and  interna- 
tional relations  of  Asia  today. 

7.  Some  two  hundred  kilometers  to  the  east 
of  this  City  of  Bangkok,  over  one  million 
Cambodians  are  suffering  from  the  horrors 
of  war  and  starvation.  As  Japan's  relations 
with  the  ASEAN  countries  mean  "thinking 
together  and  working  together."  I  must 
mention  the  matter  of  peace  In  Indochina. 
With  a  sense  of  profound  anxiety  and  con- 
cern. I  have  discussed  the  Indochina  prob- 
lem with  the  leaders  of  the  ASEAN  nations 
in  the  last  ten  days. 

The  continuation  of  this  traumatic  state 
of  affairs  is  a  tragedy  for  the  Cambodian 
people,  and  its  adverse  effects  on  the  sur- 
rounding nations  are  of  grave  proportions. 
It  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  on.  Vietnam's 
military  intervention  in  Cambodia  has  cast 
a  paU  over  the  hopes  of  the  peoples  of  the 
ASEAN  nations  for  permanent  peace  and 
•tabillty  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  the  com- 
mon desire  of  the  entire  International  com- 
munity to  attain  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Cambodian  problem,  thereby  eliminating  the 
most  serious  factor  making  for  uncertainty 
In  this  region. 

In  Cambodia,  where  fighting  still  persUts 
people  are  suffering  from  starvation  and 
•Icknesa  amid  devastation,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Cambodians  are  fleeing  to 
neighboring  countries  In  search  of  food  and 
•afety.  This  tragic  situation  was.  however 
not  brought  about  by  the  Cambodians  them- 
•elves— it  is  the  result  of  mlllUry  interven- 
tion by  Vietnam. 

To  restore  peace  in  Cambodia  and  settle 
the  problem  at  lu  rooU,  Vietnamese  troops 


must  withdraw  from  Cambodia  and  an  en- 
vironment In  which  the  Cambodians  them- 
selves can  freely  decide  their  future  must 
be  created. 

Japan  supported  the  resolution  on  Cam- 
bodia submitted  by  the  efforts  of  the  ASEAN 
countries  at  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  We  did  so  because  we  also  be- 
lieve that  discussions,  aimed  at  agreement 
upon  the  attainment  of  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  troops,  free  elections 
super\'ised  by  the  United  Nations,  etc., 
should  be  held  at  an  international  confer- 
ence attended  by  all  the  parties  to  the  con- 
flict and  all  the  other  parties  concerned.  The 
overwhelming  majority  by  which  that  Cam- 
bodian resolution  was  carried  at  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  united  appeal  to  world  opinion  made 
by  ASEAN,  Japan  and  other  nations  which 
share  the  desire  for  peace  for  the  people  of 
Cambodia,  who  are  agonized  by  unimagin- 
able hardships,  and  for  stability  in  the 
Southwest  Asian  region  as  a  whole. 

Japan  strongly  hopes  that  the  United  Na- 
tions will  respond  to  this  appeal,  which  Is 
overwhelmingly  supported  by  the  interna- 
tional conuuunlty.  and  work  actively  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  resolution.  Japan  ap- 
peals to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  to  take  the  steps  necessary  in  con- 
vening an  International  conference  as 
promptly  as  possible.  Furthermore,  as  a 
country  which  Is  at  present  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  Japan  is 
ready  to  cooperate  fully  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Secretary-General  to  this  end. 

I  should  like  to  urge  Vietnam  to  respond 
now.  Immediately  and  positively,  to  the  call 
of  the  International  community,  and  to  par- 
ticipate In  discussions  for  bringing  back 
peace  to  Cambodia.  Once  peace  has  been 
restored  In  IndocMna.  Japan  Is  ready  to  co- 
operate as  much  as  possible  in  the  recon- 
struction or  Indochina. 

I  have  used  the  term  "The  ASEAN  Chal- 
lenge" in  admiration  of  the  steady  nation- 
building  by  the  five  ASEAN  countries 
through  their  remarkable  self-reliant  efforts 
and  cooperative  ties  of  solidarity  that  tran- 
scend national  differences.  I  have  promised 
you  that  Japan  will  cooperate  with  "The 
ASEAN  Challenge."  And  also.  I  stated  that  to 
do  so  Is  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
discharging  Japan's  International  responsi- 
bilities. 

In  our  foreign  policy,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  Intention  of  wielding  military  in- 
fluence. We  desire  to  sec  our  economic  capa- 
bility helping  to  foster  a  peaceful  Interna- 
tional environment,  and  our  political  role 
that  of  steadily  serving  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace,  particularly  that  of  stability 
In  Asia.  For  this  purpose,  accumulation  of 
experience  is  necessary.  Courage  and  wisdom 
will  also  be  called  for.  On  this  score,  we 
intend  to  think  and  work  together  with 
ASEAN. 

One  of  the  vital  keys  to  world  peace  In  the 
last  two  decades  of  the  present  century  lies 
In  harmonious  development  of  a  Southeast 
Asia  that  is  stable  both  economically  and 
politically.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  South- 
east Asia,  especially  the  ASEAN  countries, 
win  emerge  as  a  driving  force  of  the  global 
economy  In  the  coming  twenty-first  century, 
which  has  been  called  the  "Age  of  the  Pa- 
cific." It  is  my  ardent  hope  that  Japan  will, 
then  as  now.  be  a  reliable  partner  of  the 
ASEAN  nations  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  and 
prosperity. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  conununicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECimVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  wh.ch  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate   committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  BUDGET  RESCIS- 
SIONS AND  DEFERRALS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  37 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  accompanying  papers; 
which,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Jan- 
uary 30,  1975,  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  the  Committee 
on  Grovemmental  Affairs,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974, 1  herewith  report  81 
proposals  to  rescind  a  total  of  $11.1  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  previously  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress.  In  addition.  I  am 
proposing  to  reduce  authority  to  incur 
obligations  for  direct  loans  by  a  total  of 
$751.8  million  and  I  am  reporting  one 
new  deferral  of  $3.4  million.  These  pro- 
posals are  an  integral  part  of  my  plan 
to  reduce  government  spending. 

The  details  of  the  rescission  proposals 
and  the  deferral  are  contained  in  the 
attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  March  17.  1981. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
March  12,  1981,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  on  March  16,  1981,  received  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  a  sundry  nom- 
ination ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  nomination  received  on  March 
16.  1981,  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

Ey  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources : 

Thomas  W.  Pauken,  of  Texas,  to  be  Dl- 
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rector  of  the  ACTION  Agency.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  above  nomination  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


REFERRAL  OF  A  NOMINATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 
of  Thomas  W.  Pauken.  of  Texas,  to  be 
the  Director  of  ACTION,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
15  days  of  Senate  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

S.   681. on.   SPILL   LIABIUrr   AND  CLEANUP 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Oil  Spill 
Liability  and  Compensation  Act  of  1981 
be  referred  as  follows:  Titles  I  and  III 
to  be  referred  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  and 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation: 
sections  201(b)(1)(A),  203(b),  204.  205, 
and  206,  all  from  title  n,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance;  and,  the  remainder  of 
title  n  jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Fi- 
nance, Environment  and  Public  Works, 
and  Commerce,  Science  and  Transpor- 
tation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENOKENT     NO.     6 AMENDMENT     TO     8.     681 

The  amendment  (No.  6)  proposed  by 
Mr.  Stafford  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mitchell)  to  the  bill  S.  681  was  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


INTRODU(rnON   OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  717.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carole  Joy 
Maxfleld-Raynor  and   Bruce  Sherlock  Max- 
fleld-Raynor.  wife   and   husband,   and   their 
children:    Charlton    Bruce    Maxfield-Raynor 
and  Maxlne  Anne  Maxfleld-Raynor;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  718.  A  bin  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  tirovide  that  States  must 
require  reclolents  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  to  p.irtlclnate  in  commu- 
nity work  profn-ams  if  they  are  able  to  do  so; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sas- 
SEH.   Mr.   Eacleton.   Mr.   Pfrct,  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Bauctjs.  Mr.  Simp- 
son. Mr.  BiTKDicK,  Mr.  RitECLE,  and 
Mr.  CocHKAN) : 
S.  719.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  authority 
for  aopolntment   and   compensation  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants,  to  provide  statutory 
guidelines  concerning  the  award  of  contracts 
for  the  procurement  of  consulting  services. 


management  and  professional  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Packwood,    Mr.    Scrmitt,   and   Mr. 
Pressleb  >  : 
S.   720.   A  bill  entitled  the  "Public  Tele- 
communications Act  of  1981";  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Commerce,   Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY; 
S.  721.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  Imposition  of 
any  tax  by  a  State  on  the  in^A<^.e  utrived 
by  any  Individual  from  services  performed 
at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  if  such 
Individual  Is  not  a  resident  or  domiciliary 
of  the  State  in  which  such  shipyard  Is  lo- 
cated; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  722.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ascenlon 
M.  Lujan,  Noe  Lujan.  Sevedeo  Lujan,  Junior. 
Cordelia  Lujan  Lons.  Antonloa  Lujan,  Ven- 
ceslao  Lujan,  Marta  Lujan,  Felix  Lujan,  and 
Tovla  Lujan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bentsen) : 
S.  723.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
with  respect  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  air  pollution  in  border  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  countries  contiguous 
to  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  NIC^KLES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BOREN)  : 

S.  724.  A  bin  to  remove  certain  lands  from 
the  Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    WALLOP    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Oabn.   Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Mat- 
sun  aca)  : 
S.  725.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  res-ect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  shale  property  for  the  pur- 
poses of   the   energy   investment   credit;    to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  726.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  programs  for 
children  and  youth  camp  safety:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  727.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  authorize  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  who  provide 
police  or  security   functions.  Including  in- 
dividuals   employed    pursuant    to    contract 
with   the   Department   of  Defense,  to   have 
the   power   of   arrest   on    military   facilities 
and  Installations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself,    Mr. 
TsoNGAs,      Mr.      Leaht,      and      Mr. 
Levin)  : 
S.  728.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment to  or  presence  In  EI  Salvador  of  United 
States   military   personnel    iind   to   prohibit 
the  furnishing  of  military  and  other  security 
assistance  for  El  Salvador;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Porelfn  Relations. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  729.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8e  of  the 
Agricultural   Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural   Market- 
ing Agreement  Act  of   1937.  to  subject  im- 
ported tomatoes  to  restrictions  comparable 
to  those  applicable  to  domestic  tomatoes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition. 
and  Forestry. 

By   Mr.   HUDDLESTON    (for  himself. 
Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  Cochkan)  : 
S.  730.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of  the 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  Implementing  t^e  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  of  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  731.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  accelerated 
program  of  research,  development,  and  dem- 


onstration of  energy  storage  technologies  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  fcJiergy 
with  the  support  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
and  for  other  purpoee3;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Chilxs, 

Mr.    DiConcini.     Mr.    Cohkm,    Mr. 

Bentsem,  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Lomo, 

Mr.    Roth,   Mr.   Bubkam,   and   Mr. 

Jackson) : 
S.  732.  A  bin  to  Insure  the  confidentiality 
of  Information  filed  by  individual  taxpayers 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  pursuant 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  C^ode  and.  at  the 
same  time,  to  insure  the  effective  enforce- 
ment  of   Federal    and   State   criminal   laws 
and  the  effective  administration  of  Justice; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr    BAUCUS: 
S.  733.  A  bill  to  establish  a  field  olBce  of 
the  United  States  Customs  Service  and  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  at 
Glacier  International  Airport;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   WEICKER    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Packwood,    Mr.    Hatch.   Mr.    Hata- 

KAWA,  Mr.  BoscHwrrz.  Mr.  Gobton. 

Mr.     NicKLES.     Mr.     Rusman.     Mr. 

D'Amato.  Mr.  NtrNK,  Mr.  Hoodlestow, 

Mr.  BuMpnts.  Mr.  Sassix.  Mr.  BAUCt». 

Mr.   Levin,   Mr.   Tsoncas.   and   Mr. 

Dixon)  : 
SJ.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  authorlzs 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation   designating    the    week    beginning 
May  10.   1981.  as  "National  Small   Business 
Week";   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
SJ.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the     erection     of     an     approprtate     statue 
or  other  memorial  In  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery    to    honor    Individuals    who    were 
combat  glider  pUots  during  World  War  H; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Bi«r.  PROXMIRE : 

S.  718.  A  biU  to  amend  title  rv  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  urovlde  that  States 
must  require  recipients  of  aid  to  f  amiUes 
with  dependent  children  to  participate  in 
community  work  programs  if  they  are 
able  to  do  so;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  PBOXKHtK  on 
this  legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Recohs) . 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  h'mself,  Mr. 

Sasser,     Mr.     Eaclxtoh.     Mr. 

PERCY,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Proxkikk. 

J4r.  DeConcini.  Mr.  WnxiAjis. 

Mr.  Baucits.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 

BtntDiCK.  Mr.  Rixcle.  and  Mr. 

Cochrak)  : 
S.  719.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the 
authority  for  apoointment  and  compen- 
sation of  experts  and  consultants,  to 
provide  statutory  guidelmes  concerning 
the  award  of  coti  tracts  for  the  procure- 
ment of  consulting  services,  manage- 
ment and  professional  services,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

CONSULTANT  EEPOSM  AND  DtSCLOSURE 
ACT  OF   1981 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half.  I  have  conducted  an 
investigation  of  the  bullions  of  taxpayer 
dollars  that  the  Federal  Government 
spends  each  "ear  for  consultant  servics. 
Estimates  of  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
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spent  annually  on  consultant  services 
range  from  a  conservative  $2  billion 
to  over  $a  billion.  My  concern  began 
when  I  became  aware  of  worlc  con  tracked 
for  which  was  dupacative,  senseless,  and 
overpriced.  The  rejiuts  of  my  investiga- 
tion have  convinced  me  that  what  I 
originally  found  was  not  ranaom  waste — 
but  a  byproduct  oi  a  basic  change  in  the 
way  our  Government  does  its  work. 

Today,  the  passage  of  each  new  law, 
the  emergence  of  each  new  "crisis,"  the 
creation  of  each  new  program  is  cause 
for  delegating  the  bas.c  work  oi  Govern- 
ment to  an  ever  growing  contractor  work 
force  that  is  increaisingly  planning 
and  implementing  Federal  policy  and 
programs. 

As  the  General  Accounting  OIBce  has 
recently  summarized,  the  consulting 
problem  has  been  with  us  lor  at  least  two 
decades,  and  1-ederal  managers  have 
done  little  to  bring  it  under  control,  it  is 
now  apparent  that  the  issues  posed  by 
the  use  ol  consultants  are  not  simply 
management  issues,  but  basic  questions 
of  government  that  command  the  atten- 
tion of  us  all.  These  issues  include  the 
invisibility  of  a  large  and  growing  portion 
of  the  Federal  work  force,  the  lack  of 
accountability  of  that  work  force,  and 
the  failure  to  apply  to  that  work  force 
even  the  minimal  standards  of  ethics 
and  disclosure  that  apply  to  officials  at 
virtually  every  level  of  American 
government. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  Introducing 
today  will  respond  to  the  problems  that 
currently  exist  in  the  Federal  Govem- 
ments  use  of  consultant  and  related 
services.  The  legislation  has  been  care- 
fully drafted  so  tliat  it  will  have  the 
maximum  beneficial  effect  on  certain 
wastefXil  spending  practices,  while  hav- 
ing no  adverse  effect  on  an  already  over- 
burdened procurement  process.  Further- 
more, the  legislation  has  been  designed 
not  to  add  unduly  to  the  Government's 
paperwork  requirements. 

The  legislation  being  introduced  today 
responds  directly  to  the  abuses,  problems, 
and  especially,  to  the  disturbing  lack  of 
information  concerning  the  use  of  con- 
sultants which  my  investigation  has  un- 
covered. During  the  course  of  my  study. 
I  have  found  that — 

Consultant  studies  costing  millions  of 
dollars  are  a  complete  waste  because  the 
agencies  never  actually  use  them; 

Conflicts  of  interest  exist  which  negate 
the  oblectivlty  and  independence  which 
the  Government  thought  it  would  obtain 
when  awarding  the  contract; 

Consultant  contracts  are  awarded  to 
perform  basic  governmental  functions, 
including  writing  Federal  regulations, 
drafting  legislation,  and  preparing  agen- 
cy budgets  to  be  sent  to  Congress; 

There  is  an  almost  complete  absence 
of  comoetltion  in  awarding  consultant- 
type  contracts  desoite  estimates  that 
competition  saves  20  percent  of  contract 
price;  and 

Contracts  often  are  awarded  not  on 
^"f.  basis  of  a  firm's  aualiflcatlons  but 
rather  on  the  contractor's  friendship 
with  apency  officials. 

The  list  goes  on. 


The  most  remarkable  finding  was  the 
abysmal  lack  of  information  availaible 
concerning  consulting  contracts,  and 
even  procurement  generally.  This  is  true 
despite  a  Presidential  mandate  to  all 
Federal  agencies  that  they  identify  the 
total  Federal  expenditures  for  consult- 
ants. We  still  do  not  have  accurate  and 
reliable  information  today.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  identify  these  expenditures  in 
agency  budgets,  a  fact  which  may  not  be 
particularly  surprising  since  we  have 
found  consultants  themselves  are  pre- 
paring many  agency  budgets  that  are 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  legislation 
was  in  the  early  drafting  stages,  it  was 
thought  that  the  abuses  could  be  dealt 
with  through  simple  and  d  rect  prohibi- 
tions. But,  as  work  proceeded,  it  became 
apparent  that  another  layer  of  regula- 
tory prohibitions  was  not  the  answer,  at 
least  at  this  time. 

First,  we  found  that,  at  least  in  some 
important  cases,  the  problem  is  not  the 
absence  of  rules,  but  the  failure  to  honor 
them — or  by  the  same  token,  the  crea- 
tivity employed  in  finding  new  ways  to 
avoid  them.  Indeed,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  official  response  to  each  wave  of 
consulting  scandals  is  the  restatement 
of  exist  ng  rules,  the  announcement  of 
new  rules,  and  the  promise  of  better 
management.  It  is  now  evident  that  the 
issuance  of  new  rules,  as  opposed  to  the 
enforcement  of  old  rules,  has  become  a 
powerful  way  of  avoiding  confrontation 
with,  and  control  of,  the  real  problem. 

Second,  it  became  distressingly  ap- 
parent that,  desp  te  decades  of  manage- 
ment concern,  we  know  very  little  about 
Federal  use  of  consultants.  It  is  difficult 
to  contrive  new  regulatory  schemes  in 
the  dark. 

The  legislation  I  propose  therefore  is 
a  sunshine  approach.  It  does  not  try  to 
tell  agencies  that  they  must — or  must 
not — use  consultants.  It  says  to  agencies 
"if  you  use  consultants,  we  in  Congress 
and  the  public  want  to  know  about  it. 
We  want  to  know  whom  you  use,  what 
you  have  them  do,  and  how  you  use  the 
work  they  do  for  you."  The  record  we 
have  developed  shows  that  the  need  for 
sunshine  could  not  be  more  pressing. 

Quite  simply,  we  have  found  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  onlv  con- 
tracted out  virtually  every  type  of  basic 
Government  activity,  but  has  done  so  on 
terms  designed  to  insure  the  invisibility 
of  this  reliance. 

In  proposing  sunshine  legislation  I 
hope  to  serve  three  basic  ends — the  pro- 
tection of  the  integrity  of  government, 
the  enforcement  of  existing  rules,  and 
the  production  of  basic  information  on 
which  to  base  future  reform.  In  so  doing, 
the  public's  right  to  know  who  governs 
it  will  be  reaffirmed.  Sunshine  will  be 
employed  as  a  deterrence  to  the  continu- 
ation of  the  abuses  that  characterize  the 
present  use  of  consultant  serv-ces.  The 
potential  embarrassment  of  public  ex- 
planation should.  In  itself,  deter  abuse. 
And,  the  disclosure  required  will  permit 
us  to  begin  to  develop  basic  information 
now  lacking  about  the  consulting  bu- 
reaucracy— information  on  which  fur- 
ther reforms  can  be  built. 


Those  who  would  claim  that  the  cover- 
age of  the  legislation  is  overbroad  and 
that  the  top^c  is  best  dealt  with  by  execu- 
tive branch  management  would  both 
misread  the  legislation  and  ignore  the 
sad  story  of  decades  of  management  fail- 
ure. The  legislation,  in  view  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  subject,  is  actually  very 
modest.  It  does  not  impose  new  i<ivers 
of  regulations,  but  rather,  the  disclosure 
of  ongoing  activities.  But  to  say  the  leg- 
islation is  modest  is  not  to  suggest  Uiat 
it  will  be  ineffective.  Rather,  it  is  to 
state  that  those  who  would  propose  to 
limit  the  sunshine  in  the  legislation  bear 
a  very  strong  burden.  They  must  explain 
to  the  American  pubhc  why  it  is  that  the 
public  c£innot  know  the  most  basic  in- 
formation about  a  hidden  work  force  to 
whom  it  not  only  pays  billions  of  dollars, 
but  to  whom  we  are  increasingly  en- 
trusting the  basic  work  of  Government. 

Very  simply  stated,  this  legislation 
will  clarify  agency  appointive  authority. 
It  will  require  an  agency  to  make  public 
the  procurement  requests  it  plans  to 
award,  and  once  awarded,  to  make  the 
contracts  available  for  public  scrutiny. 
It  will  require  consultants  to  disclose 
the  role  they  played  in  preparing  re- 
ports under  Government  contracts.  The 
legislation  will  require  consultants  to 
fully  disclose  any  conflict  of  interest 
they  have  that  could  result  in  biased  ad- 
vice. It  would  require  agencies  to  dis- 
close in  their  budgets  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress the  amount  of  funds  requested  for 
the  procurement  of  consultant  services. 
Agencies  would  be  required  to  evaluate 
contractor's  performance  in  certain  con- 
tracts. 

The  legislation  will  establish  a  work- 
ing plan  for  the  Federal  Procurement 
Data  Center  to  make  it  of  greater  value 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public. 

The  legislation  being  introduced  today 
is  a  further  development  of  the  concepts 
contained  in  S.  2880,  the  Consultant  Re- 
form Act  of  1980.  When  that  legislation 
was  introduced  in  June  1980.  I  believed 
that  it  represented  an  informed  response 
to  the  problems  and  abuses  which  my 
investigation  had  uncovered.  At  the  same 
time,  realizing  the  potential  impact  of 
such  legislation  upon  the  procurement 
process,  I  decided  to  elicit  as  many  com- 
ments and  criticisms  as  possible  from 
both  the  Government  and  private  sec- 
tors. Two  days  of  legislative  hearings 
were  conducted  in  August,  and  since  in- 
troduction of  S.  2880  I  have  exchanged 
comments  with  various  groups  and  In- 
dividuals regarding  the  substance  of  the 
legislation.  The  legislation  introduced 
today  is  the  result  of  that  effort. 

This  bill  includes  several  refinements 
to  S.  2880  and  numerous  GAO  recom- 
mendations have  been  adopted.  The 
categories  of  contracts  which  the  legis- 
lation addresses  are  now  defned.  and 
further,  are  dePned  in  terms  with  which 
the  agencies  should  be  familiar.  With 
limited  exceptions,  the  requirements  im- 
posed are  applicable  to  only  those  con- 
tracts with'n  the  categories  defined.  The 
conflict-of-interest  provisions  are  In- 
troduced for  a  3 -year  test  period  at  cer- 
tain selected  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
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support  this  legislation  which  is  based 
on  the  simple  principle  that  when  the 
Government  undertakes  to  serve  the 
public  interest  by  procuring  services 
from  the  private  sector,  this  activity 
should  be  subject  to  congressional  and 
taxpayer  scrutiny.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
not  how  our  federal  system  works  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  say  that 
in  the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today, 
I  am  proud  to  be  joined  and  have  as  co- 
sponsors  Senators  Sasser,  Eagleton, 
Percy,  Levin,  Proxmire,  DeConciot, 
Williams,  Baucus,  Simpson,  Burdick, 
RiECLE,  and  Cochran. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  with  these  distinguished  co- 
sponsors,  and  a  summary  of  the  major 
provisions  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.    719 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consultant  Reform 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1981". 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  Federal  procurement  officials  have  not 
consistently  compiled  with  the  laws  relating 
to  procurement  activities  and  regulations 
and  management  guideUnes  In  awarding 
contracts  for  the  procurement  of  consulting 
services,  management  and  professional  serv- 
ices, and  special  studies  and  analyses: 

(2)  procurement  practices.  Inscfar  as  they 
relate  to  the  procurement  of  consulting  serv- 
ices, management  and  professional  services, 
and  special  studies  and  analyses,  do  not 
presently  provide  for  (A)  full  and  o-en 
competition,  (B)  the  prevention  of  duplica- 
tion or  overlap  among  contracts.  (C)  ade- 
quate consideration  of  conflicts  of  interest, 
or  (D)  the  public  disclosure  of  the  use  and 
role  of  contractors  who  provide  such  services, 
studies,  and  analyses; 

(3)  Information  regarding  the  Federal 
Government's  use  of  consulting  services, 
management  and  professional  services,  and 
special  studies  and  analyses  is  not  main- 
tained in  a  manner  that  results  In  helpful  or 
meaningful  information  being  available  to 
the  Congress,  the  executive  branch,  or  the 
public: 

(4)  the  competitive  pressures  of  the  free 
marketplace  Increase  the  likelihood  that  con- 
sulting services,  management  and  profes- 
sional services,  and  special  sturlles  and  anal- 
ysis will  be  provided  at  competitive  prices; 

(5)  full  and  open  competition  In  the  Fed- 
eral procurement  process  supports  the  basis 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  while  guaran- 
teeing maximum  return  on  Federal  procure- 
ment expenditures: 

(6)  the  costs  of  performing  governmental 
functions  are  borne  by  the  taxpayer  regard- 
less of  whether  the  functions  are  performed 
In  the  private  or  public  sector: 

(7)  the  integrity  of  the  governmental  proc- 
ess, especially  when  consulting  services, 
management  and  professional  services,  and 
special  studies  and  analyses  are  used  in  the 
performance  of  governmental  functions,  re- 
quires full  nubile  disclosure  of  the  use  and 
role  of  contractors  who  perform  such  func- 
tions: and 

(8)  legislation  and  oversight  is  necessary 
to  achieve  the  consistent  policies  and  prac- 
tices needed  In  Federal  procurement  of  con- 
sulting  services,    management    and    profes- 


sional   services,    and    special    studies    and 
analyses. 

STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that— 

(1)  governmental  policymaking  and  deci- 
sionmaking functions  should  be  performed 
by  accountable  Federal  officials; 

(2)  the  procurement  of  consulting  serv- 
ices, mtmagement  and  professional  services, 
and  special  studies  and  analyses  by  contract 
should  be  in  compliance  with  applicable  laws 
and  regulations:  and 

(3)  governmental  functions  should  be  ac- 
complished through  the  most  economical 
means  available  while  recognizing  the  Inher- 
ently governmental  nature  of  certain  ac- 
tivities. 

TITLE  I— APPOINTMENTS 

REVISION    OF    SECTION    3109    OF    TlrLE    S 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  3109.  Employment   of   Individual    exi>ert8 
and  consultants 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)  'agency'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in 
section  552(e)  of  this  title; 

"(2)  'appointed  consultant'  means  an  In- 
dividual— 

"(A)  who  has  a  high  deeree  of  knowledge, 
skill,  or  experience  in  a  particular  field,  and 

"(B)  whose  primary  function  is  to  serve 
an  agency  in  an  advisory  capacity  In  that 
field,  rather  than  to  perform  or  su:ervise  an 
operating  function  of  the  agency:  and 

"(3)  'appointed  expert"  means  an  individ- 
ual— 

"(A)  who  has  excellent  qualifications  and 
a  high  degree  of  attainment  in  a  professional, 
scientific,  technical,  or  other  field. 

"(B)  who.  because  of  such  qualifications 
and  attainment,  is  usually  ra^arded  as  an 
authority,  or  as  a  practitioner  of  unusual 
competence  and  skill,  by  other  individuals 
engaged  In  that  field,  and 

■^(C)  whose  primary  function  Is  to  per- 
form or  supervise  an  operating  function  of 
an  agency  rather  than  to  provide  advisory 
services. 

"(b)  When  authorized  by  an  appropria- 
tion Act  or  other  statute,  the  head  of  an 
agency  may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  ap- 
pointed experts  and  consultants  for  tem- 
porary (not  in  exceps  of  one  year)  or  In- 
termittent services,  without  regard  to — 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  this  title  governing 
appointment  in  the  competitive  service:  and 

"(2)  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  S3  of  this  title  (relating  to  position 
classification  and  pay  rates) . 
except  that  the  rate  of  pay  for  any  Individual 
so  appointed  may  not  exceed  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  GS-18  unless  otherwise 
specifically  authorized  by  statute. 

"(c)  Positions  in  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  may  not  be  filled  under  the  au- 
thority of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  ■  prescribe  regulations  governing  the 
employment  of  appointed  experts  and  con- 
sultants and  the  reporting  requirements  of 
this  Fection,  and  may  take  such  action  as  it 
considers  appropriate  to  assure  compUance 
with  those  regulations,  including  audit  of 
individual  cases,  and.  if  necessary,  suspension 
of  the  authority  to  appoint  experts  and  con- 
sultants. Agencies  shall  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Office,  including  taking 
any  corrective  action   the  Office  may  direct. 

"(e)  Each  agency  shall  report  to  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  on  a  periodic  basis 
with  respect  to — 

"  ( 1 )  the  number  of  days  each  appointed 
expert  or  appointed  consultant  employed  by 
the  agency  during  the  period  was  so  em- 
ployed, and 

"(2)  the  total  amount  paid  by  the  agency 
to  each  appointed  "xijert  and  appointed  con- 
sultant for  such  work  during  the  period. 


"(f)  The  head  of  any  agency  with  statutory 
authority  to  appoint  experis  and  consultant* 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  in 
keeping  with  the  provisions  of  such  author- 
ity, appoint  such  experts  and  consultants 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(g)  The  bead  of  each  agency  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  for  the  review  and  approval 
of— 

"(1)  any  determination  relating  to  the 
need  for  the  services  of  an  appointed  expert 
or  appointed  consultant  under  this  section; 
and 

"(2)  the  appointment  of  each  appointed 
expert  or  appointed  consultant.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  31  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  3109  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  item : 

"3109.  Employment  of  Individual  experts  and 
consultants.". 

EFPECnvE   DATE 

Sec.   102.  The  amendments  made  by  this 

title  shall  take  effect  one  hundred  and  eighty 

days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Tl'lTiE '  n — CONTBACTS 

DCFntrrioNs 

Sec.  201.  For  purposes  of  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  "agency"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  552  (e)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "contract"  means  (A)  any 
agreement,  including  any  amendment  to  or 
modification  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Government  and  a  contractor  for  the  procure- 
ment of  goods  and  services,  or  (B)  any  letter 
authorizing  a  contractor  to  provide  goods  or 
services  to  the  United  States  prior  to  a  specifi- 
cation of  the  comrensation  for  the  provision 
of  such  goods  or  services. 

(3)  The  term  "contractor"  means  any  per- 
son, firm,  unincorporated  association.  Joint 
venture,  partnership,  corporation  or  affiliates 
thereof,  including  consultants  and  organiza- 
tions thereof,  which  is  a  party  to  a  contract 
with  the  Qovemment. 

(4)  The  term  "report"  means  a  written 
study,  plan,  evaluation,  analysis,  manual,  or 
simUar  document,  in  draft  or  final  form, 
which  is  prepared  by  a  contractor  pursuant  to 
a  contract  with  an  agency  and  which  is  sub- 
mitted— 

(A)  to  such  agency,  or 

(B)  on  behalf  of  such  agency  to  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government. 

but  does  not  mean  a  billing  document.  In- 
voice, or  other  routine  business  transmittal 
made  with  respect  to  the  contract. 

(5)  The  term  "consulting  services"  means 
advisory  services  with  respect  to  agency  ad- 
ministration and  management  or  agency  pro- 
gram management. 

(6)  The  term  "management  and  profes- 
sional services"  means  professional  services 
related  to  management  and  control  of  pro- 
grams.  Including — 

(A)  management  data  collection  aerrices: 

(B)  p>ollcy  review  and  development  serv- 
ices: 

(C)  program  evaluation  services: 

(D)  program  management  support  serv- 
ices: 

(E)  program  review  and  development  serv- 
ices: 

(F)  systems  engineering  services:   and 
(O)    other  management   and   professional 

services  of  a  similar  nature  which  are  not  re- 
lated to  any  speciac  program. 

(7)  The  term  "special  study  or  analysis" 
means  anv  nonrecurring  examination  of  a 
subject  with — 

(A)  Is  undertaken  to  provide  greater  tm- 
derstandlng  of  relevant  issues  and  altema- 
tl'es  regarding  organizations,  policies,  pro- 
cedures, systems,  programs,  and  resources: 
and 
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(B)  leads  to  conclualons  or  recommenda- 
tions wltb  respect  to  piannlng,  programing, 
budgeting,  decisionmaking,  or  policy  devel- 
opment. 
Such  term  Includes — 

(I)  any  study  initiated  by  or  for  the  pro- 
gram Qumagement  office: 

(II)  a  co.st  benefit  analysis,  a  data  analysis 
(other  than  a  scientific  sinalysls),  an  eco- 
nomic study  or  analysis,  an  environmental 
assessment  or  impact  study,  a  feasibility 
study  which  does  not  relate  to  construction, 
a  legal  or  litigation  study,  a  legislative  study, 
a  regulatory  study,  or  a  socioeconomic  study; 

(III)  a  geological  study,  a  natural  resources 
study,  a  scientific  data  study,  a  soil  study,  a 
water  quality  study,  a  wildlife  study,  or  a 
general  health  study;  or 

(Iv)  any  similar  special  study  or  analysis. 
ruBiJCATioN   or   C0NT«ACT8 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  as  soon  as  an  agency  com- 
pletes preparation  of  a  procurement  request 
for  consulting  services,  management  and  pro- 
fessional services,  or  a  special  study  or  anal- 
ysis which  the  agency  estimates  will  result 
In  the  award  of  a  contract  In  excess  of 
$10,000.  the  agency  shall  transmit  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  a  written  notice  describ- 
ing such  contract.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  publish  each  notice  received  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  in  the  publication 
"Commerce  Business  Dally"  published  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  An  agency  Is 
not  required  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  a  notice  with  respect  to  any 
contract — 

( 1 )  for  which  a  national  security  classifi- 
cation has  been  lawfully  made  relative  to 
the  contract  or  the  terms  therein;  or 

(2)  which  Is  awarded  due  to  such  an  un- 
usual and  compelling  emergency  that  the 
Government  would  be  seriously  injured  If 
prior  notl-e  of  the  contract  were  required 
to  be  published. 

(b)  Whenever  an  agency  modifies  a  con- 
tract for  consulting  services,  management 
and  professional  services,  or  a  special  study 
or  analysis,  and  In  the  modification  of  such 
contract  increases  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tract award  by  at  least  »25.000.  the  agency 
shall  transmit  to  the  Insjaector  General  of 
such  agency  or  comparable  official,  or  In  the 
case  of  an  agency  which  does  not  have  an 
Inspector  General  or  comparable  official,  the 
head  of  the  aeency  or  his  designee,  a  written 
notice  describing — 

(1)  the  original  contract; 

(2)  the  modification  being  made;  and 

(3)  the  Justification  for  the  modification. 
Diacixmtnx  or  tNTOKicATioN  concmindio  the 

USE   or   CONTIACTORS 

Sec.  203.  Each  report  prepared  by  a  con- 
tractor pursuant  to  a  contract  for  consulting 
services,  management  and  professional  serv- 
ices, or  a  special  study  or  analysis,  and  each 
report  prepared  by  an  agency  which  Is  sub- 
stantially derived  from  or  Includes  substan- 
tial portions  of  any  such  report,  shall  Include 
a  statement  disclosing — 

(1)  the  name  and  business  address  of  the 
contractor  who  prepared  or  contributed  to 
the  report: 

(2)  the  total  amount  of  the  contract; 

(3)  whether  the  contract  was  awarded 
through  competitive  or  noncompetitive 
procedures; 

(4)  the  name  of  the  office  which  or  em- 
ployee who  authorized  the  award  of  the 
contract: 

(5)  in  any  case  In  which  a  contractor  uses 
a  subcontractor  to  prepare  any  portion  of  a 
report  for  an  agency,  the  name  and  business 
address  of  the  subcontractor  and  the  amount 
paid  to  the  subcontractor  for  the  work; 

(6)  the  names  of  all  employees  of  the  con- 
tractor, and  any  s-.ibcontractor.  who  substan- 
tially contributed  to  the  report;   and 

(7)  In  any  case  In  which  an  (M^anlzatlonal 


conflict  of  Interest  has  been  determined  un- 
der section  205  to  exist  with  respect  to  the 
contract,  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the 
confilct  of  Interest. 

CONTSACT   BVAI.UATION 

See.  204.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  completion  of  any  con- 
tract for  consulting  services,  management 
and  professional  services,  or  a  special  study 
or  analysis,  the  total  amount  of  which  Is  In 
excess  of  tSO.COO,  the  agency  shall  prepare  a 
written  evaluation  of  the  contract  perform- 
ance. The  evaluation  shall  Include  a  sum- 
mary of  the  performance  of  the  contractor 
under  the  contract.  Including — 

(1)  the  performance  of  the  contractor, 
based  upon  the  terms  and  specifications  In- 
cluded In  the  contract;   and 

(2)  any  deviation  by  the  contractor  from 
the  provisions  of  the  contract  originally 
awarded  with  respect  to  cost  and  time  for 
completion  of  the  contract  and  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  any  such  deviation. 

(b)  The  agency  shall  Include  the  evalua- 
tion required  by  subsection  (a)  In  the  rec- 
ords maintained  by  the  agency  regarding  the 
contract  and  shall  maintain  a  copy  of  the 
evaluation  In  a  central  location  within  the 
agency. 

(c)  A  written  copy  of  any  evaluation  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  contractor  concerned  together  with  a 
notice  stating  that  the  contractor  may.  with- 
in 10  days  after  receipt  of  such  copy,  trans- 
mit coQunents  to  the  agency  concerning  such 
evaluation.  Any  such  comments  shall  be  In- 
cluded In  the  evaluation  as  a  supplement. 

ORGANIZATIONAL   CONTLICT   OF   INTEREST 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  and  ending  three  years 
after  such  date,  this  section  applies  to  the 
award  of  contracts  by  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

(b)   For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "organizational  confilct  of 
Interest"  means  any  relationship  or  situa- 
tion In  which  an  offeror  or  contractor  has 
past,  present,  or  anticipated  Interests  that 
either  directly,  or  Indirectly  through  a  client 
relationship,  relate  to  work  to  be  performed 
under  a  contract  for  consulting  services, 
management  and  professional  services,  or  a 
special  study  or  analysis,  and  which — 

(A)  may  diminish  the  capacity  of  the 
offeror  or  contractor  to  give  Impartial,  tech- 
nically sound,  and  objective  assistance  and 
advice;  or 

(B)  may  result  In  an  unfair  competitive 
advantage  to  the  offeror  or  contractor; 

but  such  term  does  not  Include  the  normal 
fiow  of  benefits  from  the  performance  of  the 
contract. 

(2)  The  terms  "offeror"  and  "contractor" 
Include — 

(A)  a  chief  executive  or  director  of  the 
offeror  or  contractor,  to  the  extent  that  such 
executive  or  director  will  or  does  become 
substantially  involved  In  the  performance 
of  a  contract  entered  into  with  an  agency; 
and 

(B)  a  consultant  or  subcontractor  pro- 
posed to  be  used  by  the  offeror  or  contractor 
In  the  perfomuince  of  a  contract  entered 
into  with  an  agency  in  any  case  In  which 
such  consultant  or  subcontractor  may  be 
performing  services  similar  to  the  services 
provided  by  the  offeror  or  contractor. 

(c)(1)  Whenever  an  offeror  submits  to 
any  agency  a  proposal  for  a  contract  for 
consulting  services,  management  and  profes- 
sional services,  or  a  special  study  or  analysis, 
the  offeror  shall  Include  with  such  proposal — 

(A)  a  statement  which  discloses  all  rele- 
vant facts  relating  to  an  existing  or  poten- 
tial organizational  conflict  of  Interest  con- 
cerning the  contract;  or 

(B)  a  statement  certifying,  to  the  best 
knowledge  and  belief  of  suob  offeror,  that 


no  relevant  facts  exist  relating  to  such  an 
existing  or  potential  organizational  conflict 
of  interest. 

(2)  Any  consultant  or  subcontractor 
which  any  such  offeror  proposes  to  use  in 
the  performance  of  a  contract  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  also  submit  a  statement 
containing  the  information  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  to  the  agency  receiving  the 
proposal. 

(3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  contract 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  has  been  entered 
into  by  an  agency  and  a  modification  of  the 
contrsK;t  becomes  necessary,  the  contractor 
and  any  consultant  or  subcontractor  used 
by  the  offeror  in  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract shall  submit  to  the  agency — 

(A)  the  same  type  of  statement  with  re- 
spect to  such  modification  as  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  a  contract; 
or 

(B)  a  revision  of  any  statement  submitted 
under  ]>aragraph  (1)  which  relates  to  any 
potential  organizational  conflict  of  Interest 
concerning  such  modification. 

(4)  Each  contractor,  consultant,  and  sub- 
contractor which  has  submitted  a  statement 

under  this  subsection  shall  submit,  on  a 
timely  basis,  revisions  of  such  statement  as 
may  be  necessary  to  clearly  and  accurately 
reflect  any  changes  In  circumstances  relating 
to  an  existing  or  potential  organizational 
conflict  of  Interest  arising  after  the  state- 
ment was  made  or  last  revised. 

(d)  The  head  of  each  agency  to  which  this 
se:tlcn  applies  shall  establish  or  designate 
an  office  to  administer  the  provisions  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  contract  proposals 
and  contracts  of  the  agency.  The  head  of 
each  such  office  shall  evaluate  each  state- 
ment received  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  to 
determine  whether  an  organizational  con- 
flict of  Interest  or  the  appearance  of  such  a 
confilct  exists  with  respect  to  the  contract 
for  which  the  statement  Is  submitted.  In 
making  such  evaluation,  the  bead  of  such 
office  shall — 

( 1 )  consider  whether — 

(A)  the  offeror,  contractor,  consultant,  or 
subcontractor  has  confilctlng  roles  or  in- 
terests which  might  bias  the  Judgment  of 
the  offeror,  contractor,  consultant,  or  sub- 
contractor concerning  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed pursuant  to  the  contract;  or 

(B)  the  offeror  or  contractor  will  have  an 
unfair  advantage  In  the  performance  of  the 
contract:  and 

(2)  pay  particular  attention  to  proposed 
contractual  requirements  which  call  for  the 
provision  of  advise,  evaluation,  or  other  ac- 
tions which  will  have  a  direct  effect  on  fu- 
ture decisions  of  the  agency  relating  to 
contracta.  procurement,  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  production,  or  regula- 
tory activities. 

(e)  Whenever  the  head  of  an  office  estab- 
lished or  designated  under  subsection  (d) 
determines  that  an  organizational  conflict  of 
Interest  or  that  the  appearance  of  such  a 
ronfllct  exists  with  res^'ct  to  a  contract  for 
-onsuring  services,  management  and  profes- 
sional services,  or  a  special  study  or  analysis, 
or  a  proposal  for  such  a  contract,  he  shall 
transmit  a  notice  of  his  determination  to  the 
offeror  or  contractor  Involved.  Within  10 
da'-s  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  of- 
feror or  contractor  may  transmit  written 
comments  to  the  head  of  the  office  concern- 
ing the  determination  or  may  transmit  sucta 
comments  to  the  head  of  the  agency  with  a 
renrest  that  the  head  of  the  agency  review 
such  determination.  Within  30  days  after  re- 
ceiving such  a  request,  the  head  of  the 
agency  shall  review  the  determination  of  the 
I'ead  of  the  office  and  shall  Issue  a  written 
decision.  In  conducting  such  review,  the 
head  of  the  agency  may  request  the  offeror 
or  contractor  to  nrovlde  additional  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  Issues  Involved.  The  head 
of  the  agency  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  bis 
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decision  under  this  subsection  to  the  offeror 
or  contractor  and  the  head  of  the  office. 

(f)  If.  prior  to  the  award  of  a  contract 
for  consulting  services,  management  or  pro- 
fessional services,  or  a  special  study  or  analy- 
sis, the  head  of  the  office  determines  that  an 
organizational  conflict  of  Interest  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  conflict  exists  with  respect 
to  the  contract,  and  such  determination  Is 
not  reversed  by  the  head  of  the  agency — 

(1)  the  agency  shall  disqualify  the  offeror 
from  eligibility  for  award  of  the  contract  or. 
in  the  case  of  an  organizational  confilct  of 
interest  or  the  appearance  of  such  a  conflict 
Involving  a  consultant  or  subcontractor  pro- 
posed to  be  used  by  the  offeror  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  shall  prohibit  the 
offeror  from  using  the  services  of  such  con- 
sultant or  subcontractor: 

(2)  the  agency  shall  Include  In  the  con- 
tract awarded  to  the  offeror  such  conditions 
as  the  agency  determines  would  avoid  an  or- 
ganizational conflict  of  Interest  or  the  t^- 
pearance  of  such  a  conflict  involving  such 
offeror  or  any  consultant  or  subcontractor; 
or 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  agency  deter- 
mines that — 

(A)  the  facts  and  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  contract  necessitate  Immediate  ac- 
tion; and 

(B)  the  agency  Is  unable  to  obtain  the 
services  to  be  performed  pursuant  to  the 
contract  from  any  other  person  other  than 
the  offeror,  consultant,  or  subcontractor  in- 
volved in  the  organizational  conflict  of 
Inter'jst  or  the  appearance  of  such  a  conflict, 
the  agency  may  award  the  contract  to  the 
offeror  If  the  agency  Includes  in  the  records 
maintained  by  the  agency  on  the  contract, 
makes  available  to  the  public,  and  trans- 
mits to  each  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  having  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  over  the  agency,  a  complete 
statement  of  the  relevant  facts  disclosed  by 
the  offeror,  consultant,  or  subcontractor  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c).  or  otherwise  known 
or  made  available  to  the  agency. 

(g)  (1)  If.  after  the  agency  has  entered  in- 
to a  contract  for  consulting  services,  manage- 
ment and  professional  services,  or  a  special 
study  or  pnalysls.  the  head  of  an  office  estab- 
lished or  designated  in  the  agency  under  sub- 
section (d)  determines  that  an  organiza- 
tional conflict  of  Interest  or  the  appearance 
of  such  a  conflict  exists  with  respect  to  the 
contract,  and  such  determination  Is  not  re- 
versed by  the  head  of  the  agency,  the  agency 
shall— 

(A)  terminate  the  contract;  or 

(B)  in  any  case  in  which  termination  Is 
not  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Government, 
modify  the  contract  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  prevent  or  mitigate  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  the  conflict  or  the  appearance  of  the 
conflict  and  Include  in  the  records  main- 
tained by  the  agency  on  the  contract,  make 
available  to  the  public,  and  transmit  to  each 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  having  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  agency,  a  complete  statement 
of  the  relevant  facts  determined  to  exist  re- 
garding the  offeror,  consultant,  or  subcon- 
tractor. 

(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B) ,  a  contractor  who  has  entered  Into  a  con- 
tract with  an  agency  for  consulting  services, 
management  and  professional  services,  or  a 
special  study  or  analysis,  or  a  consultant  or  a 
subcontractor  to  any  such  contractor  shall 
have  no  claim  against  the  United  States  for 
damages  as  a  result  of  an  action  of  an  agency 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  (other  than  a  claim  spe- 
clfled  pursuant  to  a  convenience  clause  in 
the  contract),  but  such  a  contractor,  con- 
sultant, or  subcontractor  may  have  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  compensation 
for  work  performed  prior  to  such  agency 
action. 


(B)  A  contractor  who  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  an  agency  for  consulting  berv- 
Ices,  management  and  professional  services 
or  a  special  study  or  analysis,  or  a  consultant 
or  a  subcontractor  to  any  such  contractor 
shall  have  no  claim  for  compensation  for 
work  performed  prior  to  an  agency  action 
under  paragraph  (1)  if  It  Is  determined  that 
such  contractor's,  consultant's  or  subcon- 
tractor's failure  to  completely  disclose  the 
relevant  facta  under  subsection  (b)  pre- 
cluded a  determination  of  the  existence  of  an 
organizational  conflict  of  interest  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  conflict  Involving  such 
contractor,  consultant,  or  subcontractor  prior 
to  the  award  of  the  contract. 

(h)  Two  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  title,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  shall  commence  an  evaluation  of  the 
operations  of  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and,  within  nine  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  such  evaluation,  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  result  of  such  evaluation.  Includ- 
ing recommendations  for  the  continuation, 
modification,  or  termination  of  such  pro- 
visions. 

BTIDCET   IDENTIFICATION   AND   JUSTIFICATION 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall 
include  with  the  request  for  regular  appro- 
priations for  each  fiscal  year  submitted  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  pursuant  to  section  215  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  23).  an 
itemized  statement  of  the  amounta  requested 
by  the  agency  for  procurement  in  such  fiscal 
year.  The  statement  shall  Identify  such 
amounts  according  to  the  same  subfunc- 
tlonal  categories  to  be  used  by  the  President 
In  the  submission  of  the  Budget  for  such 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  201(a)  of 
such  Act  (31  U.8.C.  11).  and.  within  each 
such  category,  shall  Identify  such  amounta 
according  to  classifications  for  (1)  procure- 
ment of  consulting  services,  management  and 
professional  services,  and  special  studies  and 
analyses,  and  (2)  all  other  procurement 
activities. 

(b)  The  Budget  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  for  each  fiscal  year 
under  section  201(a)  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  US.C.  11)  shall  set 
forth  separately,  within  each  subfunctlonal 
category  used  In  such  Budget,  requesta  for 
new  budget  authority  for.  and  estimates  of 
outlays  by.  each  agency  for  (1)  procurement 
of  consulting  services,  management  and  pro- 
fessional services,  and  special  studies  and 
analyses,  and  (2)  all  other  procurement 
activities. 

(c)(1)  By  AprU  1  of  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  Budget 
Is  submitted  pursuant  tc  section  201(a)  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921.  the 
head  of  each  agency  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Committees  on  Apnroprlatlons  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  analysis  of  each  request  for  new  budget 
authority  and  of  the  estimates  of  outlays 
included  In  such  Budget  for  such  agency 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
and  a  statement  Justifying  the  need  for  each 
such  reouest  and  estimate. 

(2)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  President 
transmlte  to  the  Congress  a  revision  of  any 
request  or  estimate  Included  in  the  Budget 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b) .  the  head  of  the  agency  affected  by  such 
revision  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  modification  of  the  analysis  and 
statement  required  by  paragraoh  (1)  which 
reflecta  the  revision  made  by  the  President. 

FEDEXAL     PKOCITBEMKNT    DATA     STSTElf 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Administrator  for  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  shall  establish  a 
data  sjrstem  for  the  coUectloa  and  dlaaemi- 


natloa  of  information  regarding  all  con- 
tracta entered  into  by  each  agency.  The  sys- 
tem shall  classify  every  contract  or  contract 
modification  for  an  amount  In  excess  of  tlO,- 
OuO  as  either  for  proiesslonal  type  services  or 
for  commercial  and  industrial  type  activi- 
ties, and  shall  include  for  each  such  con- 
tract or  contract  modification — 

(1)  the  name  o<  the  agency  awarding  the 
contract: 

(2  )  an  identification  number  or  other  des- 
ignation for  the  contract  or  modification,  aa 
the  case  may  be; 

(3)  the  name  of  the  contracting  office  of 
the  agency  which  awarded  the  contract: 

(4)  the  name  of  ths  contractor; 

(5)  whether  the  cc»i tractor  la  a  small  bual- 
nesa  or  a  minority  busineas: 

(6)  the  date  on  which  the  contTaot  award 
or  the  modification  was  made; 

(7)  the  city,  county.  State,  or  country  In 
which  the  wcH-k  imder  the  ccmtract  will  be 
performed; 

(8)  a  brief  description  of  the  work  to  be 
performed  under  the  contract; 

(9)  the  total  dollan  payable  by  the  Gov- 
emment  under  the  contract; 

(10)  the  estimated  completion  date  of  the 
contract; 

(11)  whether  the  contract  was  awarded 
through  competitive  or  mmcompetitlTe 
procedures; 

(12)  the  type  of  contract,  such  as  a  coat 
reimbursement  contract  or  fixed  price  con- 
tract: and 

(13)  If  i^iplicable.  the  negotiation  author- 
ity used  to  award  the  contract  under  the 
provisions  erf  section  2304(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  or  section  302(c)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Servioea 
Act  of  1949. 

(b)(1)  Consistent  with  otherwise  appli- 
cable law.  the  Administrator  for  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  shall  make  Information 
within  the  system  available,  on  request,  to 
the  Congress,  the  vartoua  agencies,  ai>d  the 
public. 

(2)  The  Administrator  for  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Congres  quarterly  and  annual  reports 
regarding  the  Information  maintained  on 
each  agency  within  the  system. 

(c)  Each  agency  shall  provide  such  infor- 
mation to  the  Administrator  for  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  data  concerning  the  agency 
In  the  sjrstem  and  in  Vbe  reporta  under  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  is  current,  accurate,  and 
complete. 

piTBLic  Avsnjtiwi.rrr 

Sec.  208.  (a)  (1)  Each  agency  shall  compile 
and  make  available  to  the  public  a  list  of  all 
contracta  entered  into  by  the  agency  during 
the  12-month  period  immediately  preceding 
the  month  in  which  the  list  Is  prepared  and  a 
separate  list  of  all  contracta  entered  into  by 
the  agency  for  which  performance  has  not 
been  completed  at  the  time  cf  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  list.  The  lists  stiall  be  updated 
on  a  quarterly  basis  and  shall  include  for 
each  such  contract — 

(A)  the  contract  Identification  number  as- 
signed by  the  agency: 

(B)  the  contractor's  name; 

(C)  the  date  of  award  and  the  estimated 
comoleUon  date; 

(D)  the  original  and  current  amounts  to 
be  paid  by  the  agency  under  the  contract; 
and 

(E)  a  brief  description  of  the  work  to  be 
performed. 

(2)  Everv  agency  shall  preoare  and  main- 
tain a  written  statement  Justifying  the  need 
for  each  contract  for  consulting  services, 
management  and  professional  services,  or  a 
special  study  or  analysis  which  is  entered 
into  by  tfce  agency.  The  statement  shall  In- 
clude the  name  of  the  Government  emnloyee 
who  authorised  the  award  of  the  contract 
and   the   Government   employee  who   Is   re- 
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sponsible  for  the  admlnlstntlon  of  the  con- 
tr»ct. 

(3)  Each  agency  shall  permit  the  public 
to  Inspect  and  make  copies  of  the  list  pre- 
pared under  paragraph  ( 1 1  and  the  state- 
ments prepared  under  paragraph  (2).  The 
agency  may  make  a  reasonable  charge  for 
the  costs  of  making  suob  copies. 

(b)(1)  Except  in  any  case  in  which  the  dis- 
closure of  a  contract  or  any  Information 
therein  Is  prohibited  by  law,  and  except  In 
any  case  In  which,  for  national  security  rea- 
sons, the  terms  of  a  contract  are  lawfully 
determined  to  be  of  a  classified  nature — 

(A)  all  contracts  shall  be  considered  pub- 
lic Information  and  shall  be  available  to  the 
public  upon  request;  and 

(B)  the  following  Information  shall  be 
available  to  the  public  for  every  contract  for 
consulting  services,  management  and  pro- 
fessional services,  or  a  fecial  study  or 
analysis: 

(1)  the  name  and  qualifications  of  any 
personnel   designated  In   the  contract;    and 

(11)  the  sole  source  justification  If  such 
contract  was  awarded  on  a  sole  source  basis. 

( 2 )  Paragraph  ( 1 )  does  not  require  an 
agency  to  make  technical  proposals  available 
to  the  public. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  209.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  contracts  for  consulting 
services,  management  acd  professional  serv- 
ices, and  sp>eclal  studies  or  analyses,  and 
any  data,  reports,  or  other  material  pertain- 
ing thereto,  which  relate  to  sensitive  foreign 
Intelligence  or  foreign  counterintelligence 
activities,  which  relate  to  sensitive  law  en- 
forcement Investigations,  or  which  are  clas- 
sified under  the  national  security  classifica- 
tion system  are  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

EFTECT  Olf  OTBEE  LAW 

Sec.  310.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
supersede  any  statute  enacted  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  extent 
such  statute  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

ETTECTTVE  DATE 

Sk.  211.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

CONSXTLTAMT  RETORM   AND  DlSCXOSUEZ  ACT  OF 

1981 

MAJOR    PaOVISIONS 

Clarifies  the  authority  of  agencies  to  ap- 
point experts  and  consultants  pursuant  to 
title  5,  section  3109  U  S.C.  Requires  that  OPM 
assume  a  more  active  oversl^t  and  reporting 
role  In  relation  to  the  use  of  appointments 
by  agencies. 

Defines  consulting  services,  management 
and  professional  services,  and  special  studies 
and  analyses  as  the  universe  to  which  most 
provisions  apply. 

Requires  the  publication  of  all  consulting 
services,  management  and  professional  serv- 
ice, and  special  study  and  analysis  contracts 
In  excess  of  $10,000  In  the  Commerce  Busi- 
ness Dally  prior  to  award.  Also  requires 
notification  and  justification  of  all  subse- 
quent modifications  which  Increase  the  con- 
tract value  by  $25,000  to  be  sent  to  the 
respective  Inspector  Oeneral  or  comparable 
offlclal. 

Requires  basic  attribution  Information  to 
be  Included  In  reports  prepared  pursuant  to 
a  consulting  service,  management  and  nro- 
fesslonal  service,  or  special  study  contract 
and  In  agency-prepared  reports  which  In- 
clude substantial  portions  of  such  contrac- 
tor-prepared reports. 

Requires  the  evaluation  of  consulting. 
msna~ement  and  Drofe«s'onal  service,  and 
special  study  and  analysis  contracts  which 
exceed  a  value  of  $50,000  Special  attention 
U  focused  on  performance  according  to  the 


terms  of  the  contract  and  deviations  from 
cost  and  time  as  specified  In  the  original 
contract. 

Organizational  conflict  of  Interest  deter- 
minations are  required  which  are  to  be 
applied  on  a  test  basis — for  three  years — 
at  the  Departments  of  Energy  and  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Actual  conflicts  and  appearances  of 
conflict  are  addressed  In  regsird  to  consult- 
ing, management  and  professional  service, 
and  special  study  and  analysis  contracts  only. 
Where  an  adiverse  determination  Is  made  the 
contractor  will  have  an  appeal  procedure. 

Line  Item  identification  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  Congress  is  re- 
quired for  consulting  service,  management 
and  professional  service,  and  special  study 
and  analysts  procurement  requests.  Agencies 
will  also  be  required  to  explain  these  re- 
quests In  the  budget  justification  process. 

The  Federal  Proctirement  Data  System  Is 
codified. 

Agency  contract  listings  for  all  contracts 
entered  into  within  the  preceding  12  months, 
and  contracts  which  are  active,  are  required 
to  be  maintained  and  be  made  available 
to  the  public  for  Inspection.  Such  listing 
will  be  updated  quarterly. 

Written  justifications  for  consulting  serv- 
ice, management  and  professional  service, 
and  special  study  and  analysis  contracts  are 
required  to  be  maintained  by  the  agencies 
and  are  to  be  made  available  to  the  public. 

All  contracts,  unless  classified  for  national 
security  purposes,  are  to  be  considered  pub- 
lic documents  and  thus  available  for  Inspec- 
tion by  the  public  unless  disclosure  Is  pro- 
hibited by  law. 


By  Mr,  GOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self,      Mr.       Packwood,       Mr. 
ScHMiTT.  and  Mr.  Pressleh)  : 
S.  720.  A  bill  entitled  the  •  PubUc  Tele- 
communications  Act   of    1981";    to   the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

PUBLIC    TELECOMMinnCATIONS    ACT   Or    1981 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  is  entitled,  the 
"Public  Telecommunications  Act  of 
1981."  It  provides  a  3-year  authorization 
for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting, beginning  in  1984,  and  author- 
izes appropriations  2  years  in  advance 
of  their  use. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing (CPB) ,  a  private,  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, was  authorized  to  be  established  by 
Congress  in  1967  to  foster  the  growth  and 
development  of  high-quality  programing 
by  public  or  noncommercial  radio  and 
television  broadcasters.  CPB  also  acts  as 
a  "heat  shield"  to  protect  the  broad- 
caster from  encroachments  upon  his 
first  amendment  freedoms. 

In  1975,  Congress  agreed  to  appropri- 
ate fimds  for  CPB  2  years  in  advance  of 
their  actual  use  to  allow  long-range  pro- 
gram development,  and  an  added  meas- 
ure of  insulation  from  Federal  control 
over  or  interference  with  program  deci- 
sions. This  bill  retains  the  advance  year 
mechan'sm  as  a  reflection  of  the  con- 
tinued concern  of  its  sponsors  that  the 
availability  of  Federal  money  not  be  used 
to  influence  public  broadcasting. 

The  1975  act  also  established  a 
matching  scheme,  by  which  the  amount 
of  non-Federal  support — fair  market 
value  of  property  and  services — received 
by  public  broadcasters  is  matched  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  a  2.5-to-l  ratio. 
In  1978  Congress  reauthorized  CPB  for 


3  years,  retaining  the  matching  scheme 
at  a  2-to-l  ratio,  and  keeping  the  ad- 
vanced appropriation  cycle.  The  19(8  act 
also  imposed  greater  administrative  and 
social  responsibilities,  for  example, 
establishment  of  volunteer  service  ac- 
counting procedures,  community  and 
program  advisory  boards,  and  oversight 
of  equal  employment  performance  of 
contractors. 

The  1978  act  authorized  appropria- 
tions ceilings  of  $180  million  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  $200  million  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  and  $220  million  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

Actual  appropriations  have  been  $162 
million  for  fiscal  year  1981;  $172  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1982;  and  $172  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  Public  Telecommunications  Act 
ol  1981  authorizes  ceilings  which  reduce 
available  dollars  for  public  broadcasting 
through  1986.  It  also  reflects  our  concern 
that  the  Federal  role  in  public  broad- 
casting can,  and  must  be,  reduced.  As 
such,  we  reoommend  authorized  levels  as 
follows:  $110  million  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
$100  million  for  fiscal  year  1985;  and 
$100  million  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  major  features  of  this  bill  reflect 
an  examination  of  the  best  way  to: 
First,  insure  the  needed  insulation  for 
the  broadcaster;  second,  foster  the  con- 
tinued excellence  in  programing  we 
all  enjoy;  and  third,  target  the  Federal 
dollar  to  existing  system  needs. 

MAJOR     FEATURES     OF     THE     PUBLIC     TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS BILL 

First.  Needy  stations ;  The  bill  develops 
a  method  of  diverting  the  direct  grant 
dollars  from  major  market  stations  to 
those  that  are  smaller. 

Under  the  present  law.  each  year 
CPB  certifies  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  an  amount  that  equals  the  level 
of  non-Federal  support  given  in  that 
year  to  public  broadcasters.  As  described 
above,  the  Federal  Government  matr^ies 
this  amount  2  years  later  at  a  2-to-l  ra- 
tio. This  match  mechanism  serves  as  an 
incentive  to  increase  community  support 
for  public  broadcasters — encouraging 
them  to  become  more  self-sustaining.  As 
a  practical  matter,  however,  the  Federal 
appropriation  has  been  less  than  that 
which  the  match  would  trigger.' 

By  statute,  CPB  takes  a  minimum  of 
50  percent  of  those  Federal  dollars,  and 
give  them  to  stations  in  the  form  of  un- 
restricted grants.  The  grant  amount  re- 
ceived by  a  station  is  primarily  a  percent- 
age of  the  non-Federal  dollars  raised. 
Thus,  stations  receive  grants  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  ability  to  raise 
money — not  on  the  basis  of  need.= 

Our  bill  recognizes  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  rationales  for  the  match  no 
longer  exists;  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  been,  and  will  not  be.  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  funds  available  under  the 
ceilings  proposed  in  the  1978  act.  Com- 
munity and  other  forms  of  non-Federal 
support  have  outdistanced  the  Federal 
commitment.  Thus,  our  bill  eliminates 
the  match. 

Under  the  matching  formula,  stations 
in   major   markets,   for   example.   New 
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York,  Los  Angeles,  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
San  Francisco,  receive  into  the  millions 
of  dollars  each  year  in  direct,  unre- 
stricted CPB  grants.  For  example,  under 
current  projections.  New  York's  WNFT 
will  receive  $4.9  million  in  fiscal  year  1982 
and  Boston's  WGBH.  $2.6  million.  Yet. 
KUAT  in  Tucson  and  KNME  in  Albu- 
querque will  get  $350,000  each.  These 
amounts  are  based  primarily  on  these 
stations'  abilities  to  raise  support  from 
non-Federal  sources. 

This  bill  will  limit  station  direct  grants 
to  $1  million,  freeing  up  in  excess  of  $6 
million — under  fiscal  year  1984  projec- 
tions at  $110  million — for  distribution  to 
the  less  afDuent  stations. 

The  major  market  stations  are  not 
forsaken  by  the  bill,  however."  It  recog- 
nizes that  decreased  Federal  dollars 
should  allow  them  greater  freedom  to 
engage  in  commercial  ventures  for  in- 
creased support.  S<Mne  stations  are  al- 
ready involved  in  significant  profitmak- 
ing  activities.  For  example,  some  larger 
stations,  among  other  things,  lease  equip- 
ment, provide  film  editing  services,  and 
distribute  video  tapes  of  programs — all 
for  profit.  A  consortium  of  major  market 
stations  under  Public  Broadcasting  Com- 
munications, Inc.,  publishes  a  program 
guide  magazine,  the  Dial,  which  accepts 
advertisements.  The  bill  does  not  pro- 
hibit this  activity.  In  fact,  in  light  of  the 
fewer  dollars  available  to  them  by  this 
measure,  it  is  essential  that  most  existing 
restraints  on  a  noncommercial  broad- 
caster's commercial  activities  be  lifted. 
For  example,  we  strongly  encourage  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
reexamine  its  rules  and  regulations  re- 
garding on-air  sponsoring  identification. 
Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  some  form 
of  limited  advertising  for  public  broad- 
casting. 

There  is  one  caveat  in  the  biU.  If  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  determines 
that  income  from  any  activity  In  any 
years  is  taxable  as  "imrelated  business 
income."  that  is.  inconsistent  with  a  sta- 
tion's nonprofit  status,  the  station  is  dis- 
qualified the  following  year  from  receiv- 
ing direct  CPB  grants,  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  income  it  reports.  This 
meets  some  concerns  that  the  Federal 
Government  not  subsidize  blatant  com- 
mercial activities. 

Second.  Ellmtnate  CPB  support  for  in- 
terconnection:  The  1967  act  authorized 
CPB  to  assist  In  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  interconnection  to  distribute 
programs  to  local  stations.  The  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  (PBS)  and  Na- 
tional Public  Radio  <NPR)  were  pri- 
vately chartered  in  the  early  1970's  to 
manage  the  physical  and  actual  distribu- 
tion of  programs  to  local  stations,  using 
leased  A.T.  &  T.  land  lines.  By  1979.  pub- 
lic television  and  radio  became  the  first 
extensive  broadcasting  system  in  the 
world  to  switch  from  a  system  of  land- 
line  distribution  to  interconnection  by 
satellite.  This  relatively  new  intercon- 
nection system  allows  for  the  simultane- 
ous distribution  of  multiple  programs  to 
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a  virtually  unlimited  complex  of  ground 
terminals.  It  provides  the  opportunity 
for  the  multiple  and  simultaneous  distri- 
bution of  diversified  programs. 

Tti\s  satellite  interconnection  system 
was  built,  with  Federal  support,  for  $60 
million.  Under  current  fiscal  year  1982 
projections,  CPB's  support  for  PBS  and 
NPR  costs  to  operate  the  interconnection 
system  exceeds  $11  million.' 

That  system  is  now  in  place,  and  fully 
operational,  with  excess  capacity.  New 
technologies  are  providing  other  forms  of 
program  delivery,  for  example,  cable, 
video  cassettes,  video  disks,  videotapes, 
multipoint  distribution  systems,  and 
teletext.  All  of  these  methods  of  delivery 
will  influence  public  telecommunications 
radically  over  the  next  5  years,  even 
without  a  curtailment  of  Federal  sup- 
port. The  problem  is  that  public  broad- 
casting's supply  of  programs  has  been 
outpaced  by  the  technology.  There  are 
delivery  alternatives,  but  not  enough 
programs  to  deliver. 

Our  bill  reallocates  the  $11  million — 
assuming  current  fiscal  year  1982  projec- 
t.ons — to  the  production  or  acquisition  of 
programs. 

Third.  Emphasize  program  support: 
The  bill  creates  a  supply  of  programing 
dollars  that  exceeds  90  percent  of  the 
Federal  appropriation. 

Federal  support  for  public  broadcast- 
ing has  accounted  for  no  more  than  28 
percent  of  total  industry  income  in  any 
recent  fiscal  year.  Non-Federal  support, 
spurred  to  some  degree  by  the  Federal 
financing  matching  scheme,  shows  good 
indicat  ons  of  being  on  steady  increase. 
Non-Federal  support  increased  by  11.3 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1979  and  12  9  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1980.  State  and  local 
taxes  constitute  the  largest  inccHne 
source  for  public  broadcasting  at  40.3 
percent.  Amounts  from  businesses  and 
commun  ty  subscribers  showed  signifi- 
cant gains  in  their  proportional  share  of 
total  contributions.  Also  noteworthy  is 
the  income  from  foundations,  which  In- 
creased both  in  actual  dollars  and  as  a 
percentage  of  the  industry's  total  in- 
come. Thus,  even  if  it  is  assumed  that 
State  and  local  tax  based  income  will 
decrease,  other  forms  of  support,  includ- 
ing greater  entrepreneurial  ventures  by 
the  industry,  are  clearly  on  an  upward 
curve. 

Most  of  the  Federal  dollars  that  go  to 
stations  directly — this  does  not  include 
CPB  contracts  executed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  programs,  research  and  develop- 
ment, or  training — in  unrestricted  grants 
are  used  to  cover  general  and  adminis- 
trative costs  of  operations.'  The  increas- 
ing non-Federal  su]:^x>rt  and  profitmak- 
ing  ventures  by  public  broadcasters  along 
with  greater  delivery  alternatives  can  all 
allow  the  Federal  Government  to  more 
effectively  target  declining  Federal  dol- 
lars to  the  nroduct'on  of  programs. 

TTie  general  and  administrative  costs 
of  stations  can  and  should  be  borne  by 
non-Federal  supnort.  More  "local"  sup- 
port would  increase  the  opportun'ty  for 
greater  community /local  input  into  sta- 
tion operations.  Thus,  th's  bill  provides 
that  CPB's  direct  supnort  of  stations 
should  be  restricted  to  the  production  or 


acquisition  of  local  or  national  programs. 
This  direct  support  would  be  50  percent 
of  the  CPB  appropriation.  Forty-five 
percent  would  be  used  by  the  Corpora- 
tion to  promote  the  product  on  of  pro- 
grams for  national,  local,  regional,  or 
special  audience  distribution.*  At  the 
$110  million  appropriations  level,  this 
would  create  a  program  fund  for  the  sys- 
tem that  would  probably  exceed  $100 
million.  Under  the  current  scheme,  the 
fund  devoted  solely  to  programs  is  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  Federal  appro- 
priation. 

Fourth.  Facilities:  The  public  telecom- 
munications facilities  program  provides 
grants  fcH*  broadcast  equipment  and 
other  telecommunications  hardware  to 
public  broadcasting  stations.  The  pro- 
gram is  administered  by  the  National 
Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration — NTIA — of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  facilities  program  has  been  au- 
thorized at  $40  million  each  year,  since 
fiscal  year  1979.  and  extends  through  fis- 
cal year  1981.  It  has  been  funded  at  al- 
most half  that  level,  $23.5  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1981.  About  75  percent  of  that 
amount  goes  to  facilitate  expansion  of 
public  radio  and  public  television  service 
into  unserved  or  imderserved  areas,  such 
as  in  the  more  sparsely  populated  West- 
em  States.  Most  of  the  remaining  25 
percent  are  strengthening  grants, 
which  enhance  the  facilities  of  already 
existing  stations. 

Our  bill  will  maintain  expansion  as 
a  priority  of  the  facilities  program.  This 
way,  we  hope  that  the  almost  35  percent 
of  the  population  now  unserved  by  pub- 
lic radio  will  be  wholly  covered,'  within 
a  3 -year  period.  As  such,  the  bill  pro- 
poses ceilings  of  $16  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  $11  million  in  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
$7  million  in  fiscal  year  1984.  At  that 
time,  the  Congress  will  have  another 
opportunity  to  reassess  the  iwpulation's 
coverage  needs. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

Under  current  law,  the  15  CPB  Board 
members  are  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. As  a  costsaving  measure,  our  bill 
reduces  the  number  of  Board  members 
to  seven,  six  of  whom  would  be  presiden- 
tially  appointed.  The  seventh  member 
would  be  the  President  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  Chairman  of  the  Board — serv- 
ing at  the  Board's  pleastire.  At  no  time 
would  more  than  four  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  be  of  the  same  po- 
litical party. 

The  bill  does  not  require  that  CPB 
empanel  an  advisory  board  to  evaluate 
its  program  decisions. 

Rep>eals  the  provision  that  requires  a 
noncommercial  broadcaster  to  retain 
tapes  of  broadcasts  of  issues  of  public 
importance.  This  reflects  a  recent  court 
decision  on  this  provision.  See,  Commu- 
nity Service  Broadcasting  v.  FCC.  593 
P.2d  1102  (DC.  Cir.  1978) .  Noncommer- 
cial broadcasters  that  do  not  receive 
Federal  dollars  are  relieved  from  the 
prohibition  against  editorializing  or  sup- 
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porting  or  opposing  any  candidate  for 
political  oCDce. 

FOOTNOI^ 


•  tbaioUowliic  table: 

1 

B«-                     Not- 

quest      B43e         Fed. 

y««r      ywr    support 

Max. 

Fed. 
support 

Aulh. 
max 

CPB 
app. 

1981  1979           $428 

1982  1980             408 
1981        1981             51S 
1984        1983             S8« 

$214 
2U 
258 
293 

$180 
2(W 
220 

$1«2 
172 
172 

>We  recognize  ihaX  "need"  ta  a  reUUve 
term.  A  major  market  station  has  greater 
needs  In  relation  to  the  large  diverse  com- 
munity It  serves.  These  larger  communities, 
however,  have  an  equally  large  number  of 
resources  to  which  a  station  can  appeal  for 
support. 

'  In  eight  of  twelve  major  markets,  the 
amotint  of  CPB  basic  grant  constitutes  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  station's  annual 
budget. 

<  Before  1980,  CPB  covered  the  ftill  Inter- 
connection coet.  Since  that  time,  CPB  has 
supported  only  60  percent  of  the  costs  of 
television  interconnection.  The  other  half  is 
borne  by  the  television  stations.  This  reflects 
some  desire  and  ability  of  the  stations  to 
shoulder  more  of  the  interconnection  burden. 

"  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  o^er  80  per- 
cent of  radio  and  TV  CSGs  are  used  to  cover 
operational  expenses.  Radio  personnel  ex- 
penses, however,  are  more  directly  related  to 
program  production  than  those  for  television. 

*A  small  amount  of  these  funds  retained 
by  CPB  would  be  used  to  cover  the  cost  of 
ftirther  engineering  and  educational  research. 
The  Corporation  would  also  be  directed  to 
continue  its  highly  effective  and  successful 
projects  (e.g.  training)  for  enhancing  the 
roles  of  women  and  minorities  m  the  indus- 
try. The  bill  retains  a  5  percent  cap  on  CPB's 
administrative  expenses. 

•  Over  90  percent  of  the  U.S.  population  is 
served  by  public  television.  So.  as  a  practical 
matter,  the  facilities  program  would  make 
public  radio  the  focus  of  Its  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  at  this  point 
the  biU  be  placed,  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ar 
follows: 

S.  730    I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Telecom- 
munications Act  of   1981". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  396(a)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

■•Subpart  O— Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting 

"PBTTAIATIOW    OF   POUCT 

•'Sec  396  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and   declares   that — 

"(1)  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  en- 
coTirage  the  growth  and  development  of 
public  audio  and  video  programs,  however 
delivered  Such  services  may  include  those 
that  may  promote  instructional,  educational 
and  ctiltural  ends: 

"(2)  expansion  and  development  of  di- 
versified public  audio  and  video  programs 
depend  on  freedom,  imagination,  and  initla- 
Uve  on  both  local  and  national  levels: 

"13)  the  encouragement  and  sunport.  of 
public  audio  and  video  programs,  whUe 
matters  of  Importance  for  private  end  local 
develooment.  are  also  of  aooroprlate  and 
unportant  concern  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 


"(4)  It  ftirthers  the  general  welfare  to  en- 
courage public  audio  and  video  program 
services  which  will  be  responsive  to  the  In- 
tereets  of  pec^le  both  Ln  pcurtlcuiar  localities 
and  throughout  the  United  States,  and  which 
will  constitute  an  expreealon  of  diversity  and 
excellence; 

"(5)  it  is  necesscu?  and  inspnoprlate  for 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  complement,  as- 
sist, and  support  a  national  policy  that  will 
moat  effectively  make  public  audio  and  video 
programs  available  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"(6)  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting created  pursuant  to  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1967,  as  amended.  Is  the  ap- 
propriate entity  to  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  public  audio  and  video  programs, 
and  to  aflOrd  maximum  protection  from  ex- 
traneous Interference  and  control.". 

(b)  Subsection  (o  of  section  396  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"BOABO    OP    DOlECTOaS 

"(c)  (1)  The  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting shall  have  a  Board  of  Directors  (here- 
inafter In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Board'),  consisting  of  the  President  of  the 
Corporation  and  six  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  No  more  than  four 
members  of  the  Board  E^jpolnted  by  the  Pres- 
ident may  be  members  of  the  same  political 
p««ty.  The  President  of  the  Corporation 
shall  serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  The  six  members  of  the  Board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  (A)  shall  be  selected 
fr.m  among  clti2ens  of  the  United  States 
(not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States)  and  who  are  eminent  In  such 
fields  as  education,  cultural  and  civic  affaire, 
or  the  arts,  including  radio  and  television: 
(B)  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  provide  as 
nearly  as  practicable  a  broad  representa- 
tion of  various  regions  of  the  country,  varl- 
out  professions  and  occupations,  and  various 
kinds  of  talent  and  experience  appropriate 
to  the  ftmctlons  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Corporation. 

"(3)  The  members  of  the  initial  Bo«utl  of 
Directors  shall  serve  as  incorporators  and 
shall  take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  to 
establish  the  Corf)oratlon  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

"(4)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  appointed  by  the  President  shsU 
be  five  years;  except  that  (A)  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term:  and  (B)  any 
term  that  shall  be  expired  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Public  Telecommunications 
Act  of  1981  shall  not  be  filled,  and  all  other 
such  expired  terms  occurring  siibsequent  to 
enactment  shall  not  be  filled  until  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Board  appointed  by 
the  President  has  been  re<:uced  to  less  than 
aiz.  No  member  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  In 
excess  of  twio  consecutive  terms  of  five  yean 
each. 

"(5)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  Its  power,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
manner  consistent  with  this  Act. 

"(6)  Meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held 
in   Washington.   D.C.". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  396  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Election  of  the  Vice  Chairman: 
Compensation 

"(d)(1)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  an- 
nually elect  one  or  more  of  their  members  as 
a  Vice  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairmen. 

"(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not. 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed 
to  be  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States.  They  shall,  while  attend'ng  meetlntrs 
of  the  Board  or  while  engaged  In  duties  re- 
lated to  such  meetings  or  other  activities  of 
the  Board  pursuant  to  this  subpart  be  •&• 


titled  to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$160  per  day  including  traveltlme.  Such 
compensation  shall  be  paid  only  when  such 
meetings  or  activities  of  the  Board  take 
place  outside  the  Board  member's  State  of 
residence.  No  Board  member  shall  receive 
compensation  of  more  than  $10,000  in  any 
one  fiscal  year.  While  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business.  Board  mem- 
bers shall  be  allowed  travel  and  actual  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  expenses.". 

(d)  Subsection  (e)(1)  of  section  396  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "the  Chairman  and  any"  and 
substituting  "a";  and 

(2)  striking  "from  any  source  other  than 
the  Corporation  during  the  period  of"  and 
substituting  "for  services  rendered  during". 

(e)  Subsection  {g\  of  section  396  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Purposes  and  Activities  of  Corporation 

"(g)  (1)  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives 
and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part, as  set  out  in  subsection  (a),  the  Cor- 
poration is  authorized  to — 

"(A)  faclllUte  the  availability  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  public  audio 
and  video  programs  of  high  quality,  diver- 
sity, creativity,  excellence,  and  innovation, 
which  are  obtained  from  diverse  sources,  and 
made  available  through  public  telecommu- 
nications entities  or  through  other  entitles 
on  a  noncommercial,  nonprofit  or  sustaining 
basis.  The  Corporation  shall  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  this  subpart  with  strict  adher- 
ence to  objectivity  and  balance  in  all  pro- 
grams or  series  of  programs  of  a  controver- 
sial nature;  and 

"(B)  carry  out  Its  purposes  and  functions 
and  engage  in  its  activities  in  ways  that 
will  most  effectively  assure  the  maximum 
freedom  of  the  public  telecommunications 
entitles  and  systems  from  Interference  with, 
or  control  of.  program  content  or  other  ac- 
tivities. 

"(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a),  the  Corporation 
is  authorized  to — 

"(A)  obtain  grants  from  and  make  con- 
tracts with  individuals  and  with  private. 
State,  and  Federal  Eigencles.  organizations, 
and  institutions; 

"(B)  contract  with  or  make  grants  to  pub- 
lic telecommunications  entitles,  and  Inde- 
pendent producers  and  production  entitles, 
for  the  production  or  acquisition  of  public 
audio  and  video  programs  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  use  by  public  telecommunications 
entities  or  other  entitles  on  a  noncommercial, 
nonprofit  or  sustaining  basis; 

"(C)  establish  and  maintain,  or  contrib- 
ute to,  a  library  and  archives  of  public  audio 
and  video  programs  and  related  materials 
and  develop  public  awareness  of.  and  dis- 
seminate Information  about,  public  audio 
and  video  programs  by  various  means.  In- 
cluding the  publication  of  a  Journal; 

"(D)  hire  or  accept  the  voluntary  services 
of  consultants,  experts,  advisory  boards,  and 
panels  to  aid  the  Corporation  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subpart,  and  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  subsection  (a) ; 

"(E)  conduct  (directly  or  through  grants 
or  contracts)  research,  demonstrations,  or 
training  in  matters  related  to  public  tele- 
vision or  radio  broadcasting  and  the  use  of 
nonbroadcast  communications  technolOTles 
for  the  dissemination  of  noncommercial  ed- 
ucational and  cultural  television  or  radio 
programs;  and 

"(F)  take  such  other  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
subpart  and  the  purposes  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (a). 

Nothing  contained  in  this  paragra-^h  shall  be 
be  construed  to  conunlt  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment to  provide  any  sums  for  the  payment 
of  any  obligation  of  the  Corporation  which 
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exceeds  amoimts  providing  in  advance  In 
appropriation  Acts. 

■■(3)  lo  carry  out  the  foregoing  purposes 
and  engate  in  the  foregoing  actuities,  the 
Corporation  shall  have  the  usual  po*ers  con- 
ferred upon  a  nonpront  corporation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Nonpiont  Corporation 
Aci  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  29-1001).  except  that 
ine  Corporation  is  prohibited  from — 

-y,n)  owning  or  operating  any  television 
or  rauiu  oroadcast  station,  system,  or  net- 
wurs.,  community  antenna  television  system, 
liiuerconnection  system  or  facility,  program 
pruauction  facility,  or  any  public  telecom- 
munications entity,  system,  or  network;  and 

"(B)  producing  audio  and  video  programs, 
or  bcneauling  their  electronic  dissemination 
to  tne  public  via  broadcast  or  cable  tech- 

uuiugieo. 

••(4)  All  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
oi  tne  Corporation,  including  any  committee 
I.I  the  Board,  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
imder  such  terms,  conditions,  and  excep- 
tions as  are  set  forth  In  subsection  (k)  (4).". 

(i)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
■ection  396  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
■4  follows: 

yd)  Subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  established  by  public  telecom- 
munications entitles  receiving  space  satel- 
lite interconnection  facilities  or  services  pur- 
cnased  or  arranged  for  in  whole  or  In  part 
with  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  other  public  telecommunications  en- 
titles shall  have  reasonable  access  to  such 
facilities  or  services  for  the  distribution  of 
public  audio  and  video  programs  to  public 
telecommunications  entitles.  Any  remaining 
capacity  shall  be  made  available  to  other 
persons  for  the  transmission  of  public  audio 
and  video  programs  at  a  charge  or  charges 
«x)mparable  to  the  charge  or  charges,  if  any, 
imposed  upon  a  public  teleconununlcatlons 
entity  for  the  distribution  of  public  audio 
i»nd  video  programs  to  public  telecommunl- 
•  ratlons  entitles.  No  such  person  shall  be 
nenled  such  access  whenever  sufficient  ca- 
•)aclty  Is  available.". 

(g)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  396  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Financing;    Open   Meetings  and  Financial 
Records 

"(k)(l)(A)  TTiere  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  operations  of  the  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  this  subpart  $110,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984.  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1985.  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986. 

"(B)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
ttectlon  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

••(2)  (A)  The  fimds  authorired  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  subsection  shall  be  used 
DT  the  Corporation,  In  a  prudent  and  finan- 
cially responsible  manner,  solely  for  Its 
grants,  contracts,  and  administrative  costs, 
e.tceot  that  the  Corporation  may  not  use  any 
lunds  appropriated  under  this  suboart  for 
purposes  of  conducting  any  reception,  or 
providing  any  other  entertainment,  for  any 
officer  or  emolovee  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment or  any  State  or  local  government. 

"(B)  Funds  appropriated  and  made  avail- 
able under  this  BUbeectlon  shall  be  dlsb'-rsed 
by  the  Secretarv  of  t^e  Treasury  on  a  Quar- 
terly basis.  In  such  amounts  as  the  Corpora- 
tion certifies  to  the  Secretarv  will  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  Its  financial  obligations  In  the 
succeeding  ouarter. 

"(3UA)  The  Corporation  shall  reserve  for 
distribution  among  the  llcenoees  and  per- 
mittees of  DubMc  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions an  amount  enual  to  60  percent  of  such 
funds  In  each  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  (1)  TTie  Coroo-stion  shall  e!rt*bil«h  an 
annual  budget  of  Its  Fc'e'ril  »nDroin»1-»+lons 
acoordlne  to  VThlrh  It  Shall  m*>v»  vmn^t  and 
contracts  for  nroductlon  of  nubile  audio  and 
video   programs   by   Independent   (Moducers 


and  production  entitles  and  public  tele- 
communioations  entities,  lor  aoqulsltlom  of 
such  programs  by  public  teleconununicaUons 
entitles,  for  distribution  of  fimds  among 
public  telecommunications  entities,  for  en- 
gineering and  program-related  research,  and 
lor  promotion  of  training  and  other  projects 
designed  to  Increase  and  enhance  the  role 
of  minorities  and  women  In  public  tele- 
communications. 

"(11)  All  funds  contained  In  the  annual 
budget  of  the  Federal  appropriations  estab- 
lished by  the  Corporation  under  clause  (I) 
shall  be  distributed  to  entitles  outside  the 
Corporation  and  shall  not  be  used  for  the 
general  administrative  costs  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  salaries  or  related  expenses  of  Cor- 
poration persormel  and  members  of  the 
Board,  or  for  expenses  of  consultants  and 
advisers  to  the  Corporation. 

"(Ill)  During  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1981, 
1982,  1983,  1981,  1985,  and  1986  the  annual 
budget  established  by  the  Corporation  un- 
der clause  (1)  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
95  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  (A). 

"(C)  In  fiscal  years  1981,  1984.  1985.  and 
1936.  the  Corporation  may  expend  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
funds  made  available  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry  during  such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  for  those  activities  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (c)(2)  which  are 
not  among  those  grant  activities  described  In 
subparagraph   ( B ) . 

"(4)  Funds  may  not  be  distributed  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  to  the  Public  Broad- 
cistlng  Service  or  National  Public  Radio  (or 
any  successor  organization),  or  to  the  li- 
censee or  permittee  of  any  public  broadcast 
station,  unless  the  governing  body  of  any 
such  organization,  any  committee  of  such 
governing  body,  or  any  advisory  body  of 
any  such  organization,  holds  open  meetings 
preceded  by  reasonable  notice  to  the  public. 
All  persons  shall  be  ]>ermltted  to  attend  any 
meeting  of  the  board,  or  any  such  commit- 
tee or  body,  and  no  person  shall  be  required, 
as  a  condition  to  attendance  at  any  such 
meeting,  to  register  such  person's  name  or  to 
provide  any  other  Information.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  any  such  board,  committee,  or 
body  from  holding  closed  sessions  to  con- 
sider matters  relating  to  Individual  em- 
ployees, proprietary  information,  litigation 
and  other  matters  requiring  the  confiden- 
tial advice  of  counsel,  commercial  or  finan- 
cial Information  obtained  from  a  person  on  a 
privileged  or  confidential  basis,  or  the  pur- 
chase of  property  or  services  whenever  the 
premature  exposure  of  such  purchase  would 
compromise  the  business  Interests  of  any 
such  organization.  If  any  such  meeting  Is 
closed  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  this 
jsara^raph,  the  organization  Involved  shall 
thereafter  (within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time)  make  available  to  the  public  a  written 
statement  containing  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  closing  the  meeting. 

"(5)  Pimds  may  not  be  distributed  ptirsu- 
ant  to  this  subsection  to  any  public  tele- 
communications entity  that  does  not  main- 
tain for  public  examination  copies  of  the 
annual  financial  and  audit  reports,  or  other 
Information  reeardlng  finances,  submitted  to 
the  Corporation  pursuant  to  subsection  (I) 
(3)(B). 

"(6)  (A)  The  Cornoratlon.  in  ronsiiltatlon 
with  public  television  and  radio  licenses, 
shall  review  annually  the  criteria  and  con- 
ditions reeardlne  the  division  and  distribu- 
tion of  funds  reserved  oursuant  to  para- 
granh  (3HA)  among  public  television  and 
radio  stations. 

"fB)  T>'e  funds  reserved  for  nubile  broad- 
cast stations  'pursuant  to  paraciraph  (3)  (A) 
shall  be  divided  into  two  portions,  one  to  be 


distributed  among  radio  stations  and  one  to 
be  distributed  among  television  stations. 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (8) ,  the 
Corporation  shall  make  a  basic  program 
grant  from  the  portion  reserved  for  telerl- 
sion  stations  to  each  licensee  and  permittee 
of  a  public  television  station  that  is  on  the 
air.  Ihe  t>alance  of  the  portion  reserved  for 
television  stations  and  the  total  portion  re- 
served for  radio  stations  shall  be  distributed 
to  lice.-.sees  and  permittees  of  such  stations 
In  accordance  with  eligibility  criteria  that 
promote  the  public  Interest  In  public  audio 
and  video  programs,  and  on  this  basis  of  a 
formula  designed  to — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  programing  needs  and 
requirements  of  stations  in  relation  to  the 
communities  and  audiences  such  stations 
undertake  to  serve;  and 

"(11)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (8), 
assiu-e  that  each  eligible  licensee  and  per- 
mittee of  a  public  radio  station  receives  a 
basic  program  grant. 

"(7)  The  funds  distributed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  (A)  may  be  used  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  recipient  for  purposes  related 
excltislvely  to  the  production  or  acquisition 
of  public  audio  or  video  programs. 

"(8)  Funds  distributed  pursuant  to  this 
subpart  to  any  public  telecommunications 
entity  which  during  any  fiscal  year  has  filed 
or  was  required  to  file  a  return  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  declaring  unre- 
lated business  Income  related  to  statloa 
operations  u'lder  section  601  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  shall  refund  to  the  Corpora- 
tion an  amount  equal  to  the  amotint  a4 
unrelated  Income  as  stated  in  such  filed 
return. 

"(9)  Notwlthstsndlng  anv  provisions  of 
this  subpart,  no  basic  program  grant  to  any 
public  television  or  ra/ilo  station  shall  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  $1,000,000.". 

(h)  Subparagraoh  (B)  of  subsection 
( 1 )  ( 3)  of  section  369  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

( 1 )  striking  "an  annual"  and  substituting 
"a  biannual"  In  clause  (HI :  and 

(2)  striking  "annuallv"  and  substituting 
"blannually"  in  clause  (ill). 

Sec.  3.  Section  397  of  the  Oommtmlcatloos 
Act.  of  1934  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striving  parafO'aph  (9); 

(2)  redesignating  paragraph  (10)  as  para- 
graoh  (9); 

(3)  Inserting  after  paragraph  (9)  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) the  following: 

"(10)  The  term  "public  audio  and  video 
programs'  means  programs  licensed,  dis- 
tributed, and  disseminated  on  a  nonconuner- 
clal.  nonnrofit.  or  sustaining  basis";   and 

(4)  strikln<;  "Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare" and  substituting  "Health  and  Human 
Services"  in  oaraeraph  ( 16) . 

Sbc.  4.  Section  398(b)  (3)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "any  Information  which  the 
Corooratlon  may  reoulre  to  satisfy  Itself  that 
such"  and  substituting  "such  Information  as 
will  demonstrate  that  the"  In  subparagraph 
(A): 

(2)  striking  "requirements"  and  subetltu- 
tln<j  "orovlslon"  in  stiboaraiiTaph  (A): 

(3)  striking  the  last  sentence  In  suboara- 
granh  (A)  and  substituting:  "The  Secretary 
f^all  lns»Ti'ct  the  Conoratlon  as  to  the  type 
of  Information  thHt  the  Cornoratlon  shall  re- 
el'* that  Is  rrpobatlve  of  the  Issue  of  com- 
pliance with  e^ual  o-iportunlty  standards.'^ 

(4)  8«Tl*-lne  "Is  not  satisfied  that  any  such 
r>er8on  Is"  and  substituting  "Tias  reason  to 
brfleve  that  any  such  person  Is  not"  In  sub- 
paragraph (B): 

(5)  striking  "In  employment"  the  first 
time  It  aooears  In  suboaragraph  (B) ;  and 

(6)  smiting  the  last  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph (B). 

Sec.  5.  Section  309  of  the  Oommtmlcatloaa 
Act  of  1934  U  amended  by— 
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( 1 )  striking  ":  RECORDmoe  OP  CERTAIN 
PROOKAMS"  In  tbe  heatUng  tbereof;  and 

(3)  Inaartlng  "tb&t  recelvea  a  basic  grant 
pursuant  to  this  Act,"  alter  "station"  in 
subsection  (a). 

Sec.  6.  Section  399(b)  of  the  Communlca- 
U(»a  Act  of  1934  Is  repealed. 

Sac.  7.  Section  391  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"and  lie.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  1982, 
•  11,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  and  $7.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984."  after  "1981.". 

See.  8.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  October  I.  1983 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(b).  (c),  and  (d) ,  of  section  2,  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  3.  and  sections  4.  5,  6  and  7  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact<nent  of  this 
Act.« 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  721.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  imposition 
of  any  tax  by  a  State  on  the  Income  de- 
rived by  any  individual  from  services 
performed  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard  11  such  individual  is  not  a  resi- 
dent or  domiciliary  of  the  State  in  which 
such  shipyard  is  located;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 
paoHiarnoN   of   state   tax   on    nonsesident 

WOaKZBS  AT  PORTSMOUTH  NAVAI.  SHIPTABO 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  correct  a 
continuing  injustice  to  New  Hampshire 
residents. 

Since  1969,  the  State  of  Maine  has  re- 
quired several  thousand  New  Hampshire 
citizens,  workmg  at  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard,  to  pay  a  State  income 
tax.  The  shipyard  is  a  U.S.  Navy  instal- 
lation located  on  the  Maine-New  Hamp- 
shire border.  As  Federal  property,  the 
U.S.  Government  maintains  its  access 
roads,  provides  security,  and  offers  those 
services  which  the  State  would  otherwise 
provide.  Clearly,  neither  the  yard  nor  its 
employees  burden  the  State,  yet  its  New 
Hampshire  employees  are,  nonetheless, 
subject  to  Maine's  income  tax. 

Nearly  4,000  residents  of  New  Hamp- 
shire are  today  employed  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard.  New  Hampshire, 
by  a  clear  margm,  contributes  the  larg- 
est State  share  of  workers  to  the  yard 
and  they  take  home  almost  half  of  the 
yards  payroU  of  $150,000,000.  New 
Hampshire  can  be  proud  of  its  many 
sons  and  daughters  that  have  helped  to 
build  134  submarines  at  Portsmouth 
since  1917  and  set  a  record  for  the  num- 
ber of  submarines  built  in  a  shipyard  in 
a  single  year.  The  people  of  New  HampH 
shire  were  a  vital  force  in  the  creation 
of  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  and 
they  continue  to  play  a  dynamic  role  in 
the  operation  of  what  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's finest  shipyards. 

Jurisdictional  disputes  concerning  the 
property  in  which  the  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard  is  sited  date  back  to  the  early 
19th  century.  The  confusion  caused  by 
having  the  shipyard  claimed  by  the  State 
of  Maine  while  it  is  named  after  the 
adjacent  New  Hampshire  city  under- 
scores the  problem  presented  by  the 
levying  of  this  tax.  The  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard's  land  access  is  from  the 
State  of  Maine,  but  its  vessels  reach  the 
sea  by  navigating  New  Hampshire 
waters.  Certa'nly,  there  are  grounds  to 
question  the  validity  of  this  tax. 


Pew  people  like  to  pay  an  income  tax. 
Families  across  America  suffer  with  high 
taxes.  Yet  the  need.  Indeed  the  duty,  to 
support  the  Government  financially  Is 
not  in  question  here.  The  issue  I  raise  is 
whether  a  State  should  be  able  to  levy 
an  unjust,  inconsistent  income  tax  on 
nonresidents  employed  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard.  I  maintain  it 
should  not. 

The  Senate  can  redress  this  inequity 
by  exercising  the  Federad  Government's 
sovereign  control  over  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard.  We  can.  and  should, 
enact  legislation  to  protect  Portsmouth 
Shipyard  employees  from  an  income  tax 
imposed  by  a  State  other  than  their  own. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  ef- 
fort, to  put  an  end  to  such  unwarranted 
taxation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  731 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  106(b)  of  title  4  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  Income  received  during  any  period 
by  any  Individual  from  transactions  occur- 
ring, or  services  performed,  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard  if  during  such  period 
such  Individual  Is  not  a  resident  or  domicil- 
iary of  the  State  In  which  such  shipyard  Is 
located.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  income  re- 
ceived from  transactions  occurring  or  serv- 
ices  performed  after   December   31,    1980.# 


bill  will  finally  provide  for  an  equitable 
examination  of  this  tragic  and  most  un- 
fortunate case.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  722.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ascenion  M.  Lujan,  Noe  Lujan,  Sevedeo 
Lujan,  Jr.,  Cordelia  Lujan  Lons,  An- 
tonioa  Lujan,  Venceslao  Lujan,  Marta 
Lujan,  Felix  Lujan,  and  Tovia  Lujan;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RELIEF  OF  SEVEDEO  LUJAN  FAMCT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
again  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
relief  for  the  Sevedeo  Lujan  family.  This 
private  bill  will  correct  the  longstanding 
inadequacies  of  relief  originally  extended 
to  the  Lujan  family  following  the  tragic 
death  of  Sevedeo  Lujan  in  an  explosion 
accident  at  Los  Alamos  National  Labora- 
tories in  1959. 

The  troubUng  circumstances  of  the 
original  settlement  with  the  Lujan  family 
raises  serious  doubt  that  the  needs  of  the 
family  were  justly  and  adequately  met. 
Mrs.  Lujan  was  subjected  to  a  settle- 
ment with  adjusters  and  lab  representa- 
tives without  the  benefit  of  an  interpreter 
or  counsel.  This  mother  of  five  children 
was  left  to  represent  the  needs  of  her 
family  even  though,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, she  could  not  read  or  write  Eng- 
lish. I  also  understand  that  the  family 
was  never  informed  of  the  details  of  the 
accident  because  of  its  top  secret  classi- 
fication. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
would  allow  a  determination  to  be  made 
whether  the  family  is  equitably  entitled 
to  additional  compensation  and,  if  so, 
the  amount  of  such  compensation.  This 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bentsen)  : 
S.  723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  with  respect  to  the  preventiwi  and 
control  of  air  poUution  in  border  areas 
of  the  United  States  and  countries  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

PBEVENTINC    AND    CONTBOLLING    AIR    POLLUTION 
IN   BORDER  AREAS  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

o  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  No- 
vember 19  77,  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Texas  Air  Control 
Board  and  the  Texas  Attorney  General's 
OfQce,  conducted  an  International  Air 
Pollution  meeting  in  El  Paso.  Officials  of 
the  Repubhc  of  Mexico  and  the  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  partici- 
pated in  those  discussions,  as  did  staff 
members  from  my  ofBce  and  that  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Texas. 
Senator  Lloyd  Benisen  and  Representa- 
tive Richard  Whiie  of  El  Paso. 

Issues  discussed  at  that  1977  meeting 
focused  on  air  pollution  control  matters 
of  mutual  interest  and  importance  to 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The  States 
bordering  Mexico  in  the  Southwestern 
United  States  are  extrwnely  concerned 
about  air  pollution  problems,  particularly 
since  our  standards  are,  in  most  in- 
stances, more  stringent  than  those  pre- 
vailing in  Mexico.  As  our  cities  strive  to 
comply  with  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards resulting  from  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1977.  the  situation  ex- 
perienced by  the  Southwestern  border 
States  is  one  which  causes  great  concern. 
Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  address  some  of  the  unique  air 
pollution  problems  faced  by  the  border 
States.  Similar  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  Richard  White. 

My  bill  would  encourage  the  President, 
acting  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enter  into  treaties  or  other  appropriate 
agreements  with  those  countries  whose 
borders  are  contiguous  with  ours  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  or  controlling  air 
pollution  in  these  areas. 

Under  this  bill,  the  EPA  administrator 
would  be  directed  to  test  air  quality  in 
the  border  areas  and  determine  the  per- 
centage of  pollutants  emanating  from 
foreign  sources.  Those  pollutants  deter- 
mined to  be  from  foreign  sources  would 
then  be  eliminated  for  the  purposes  of 
determining  attainment  or  nonattain- 
ment  of  ambient  quality  standards  in  the 
region.  Until  those  determinations  are 
made,  the  border  cities  would  be  exempt 
from  the  current  standards. 

Finally,  the  EPA  Administrator,  In 
establishing  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards, would  be  directed  to  take  into  ac- 
count thos"  unusual  geographical  and 
topographi'al  conditions  which  directly 
or  indirectly  affect  air  quality.  Such 
conditions  include,  for  example,  moun- 
tain ranges,  stagnant  air,  and  inversion 
layers. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  Is  In- 
tended to  address  these  unique  border 
area  air  poUution  problems  in  a  reason- 
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able  way,  and  I  welcome  my  colleagues' 
support  in  this  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  723 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 115  Of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  President,  acting  through  the 
.Secretary  of  State,  shall  take  such  actions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enter  Into  negotia- 
tions with  countries  contiguous  to  the 
United   States   for    the   purpose   of — 

"(1)  preventing  and  controlling  air  pol- 
lution In  border  areas  of  the  United  States: 
and 

"(2)  reducing  or  eliminating  air  pollution 
which  originates  In  such  other  countries  and 
affects  any  area  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  goals 
described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  should 
be  achieved  as  soon  as  feasible  through 
treaties  or  other  appropriate  international 
agreements  and  diplomatic  actions.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  109  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  cf  this 
Act.  the  Administrator,  after  testing  the  air 
quality  control  regions  In  border  areas,  shall 
determine  the  per  centum  of  pollutants  In 
each  such  region  which  results  from  foreign 
sources  and  shall  eliminate  such  per  centum 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  attainment  or 
ncnattalnment  of  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards in  such  region.  Such  testing  shall  be 
conducted  not  later  than  three  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection  and  until  such  determina- 
tion Is  made  with  respect  to  any  such  region 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
In  such  region. 

"(f)  In  Impiemeullng  and  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  the  attain- 
ment and  nonattalnment  of  ambient  air 
quality  standards  In  any  air  aiiallty  control 
region,  the  Administrator  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  pollutants  attributable  to  unusual 
topographical  and  geographical  conditions, 
such  as  mountain  ranges,  stagnant  air  and 
Inversion  layers  and  other  such  conditions 
which  may  contribute  to  such  attainment 
or  nonattalnment  and  5hall  adjust  ambient 
air  quality  standards  In  each  such  region 
accordingly.".© 

0  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 

1  join  with  Senator  Tower  to  introduce 
legislation  to  amend  the  CTean  Air  Act 
with  respect  to  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution  in  border  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  countries  contigous 
to  the  United  States.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  respond  to  a  problem  that  is 
perhaps  most  prevalent  in  the  area 
around  EI  Paso.  Tex.  It  is  a  problem  that 
must  be  resolved  on  an  international 
basis.  El  Paso,  like  other  cities  m  the 
United  States,  is  now  attemot'ng  to  com- 
ply with  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  amendments  passed  bv  this  Coneress 
in  1970  and  again  in  1977.  It  is.  how- 
ever, constrained  in  the  success  of  its 
effort  as  a  result  of  pollutants  generated 
outside  our  boundaries  that  are  contri- 
buting to  the  ambient  air  quality  of  El 
Paso. 

One  element  of  this  legislation  would 
provide  for  the  administration  to  under- 


take efforts  to  enter  into  treaties  and 
other  appropriate  agreements  with  those 
countries  contiguous  to  the  ljn.ted  States 
for  the  purpose  of  prevent  ng  and  con- 
trolling air  pollution  in  border  areas.  Mr. 
President,  for  areas  near  the  border 
countries  next  to  the  United  States  to 
hope  to  have  success  in  meeting  the  re- 
quirements that  this  country  has  man- 
dated in  attainment  of  ambient  air 
quality  standaros  we  must  have  the 
participation  of  our  neighbors.  I  be- 
l.eve  this  Government  must  participate 
in  developing  the  conditions  that  will 
allow  for  the  necessary  cooperation  be- 
tween border  communities  on  both  sides 
of  the  border.* 


By  Mr.  NICKLES  ifor  himself  and 

Mr.  BoREN ) : 

S.  724.  A  bill  to  remove  certain  lands 

from  the  Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife 

Refuge,    Okla.;    to    the   Committee    on 

Environment  and  Public  Works. 

WICHITA   Wn-DLIFE   LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  that  will  allevi- 
ate a  problem  in  Oklahoma  that  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Near  Lawton,  Okla.,  is  the  Wichita 
Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge  consisting  of 
over  59,000  acres.  This  bill  would  remove 
90  acres  where  an  Easter  sunrise  serv- 
ice has  been  conducted  for  almost  50 
years  and  place  the  acreage  into  the 
custody  of  the  Wichita  Mountains  Easter 
Sunrise  Service,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization. 

The  necessity  for  this  legislation  has 
arisen  since  objection  has  been  made  to 
religious  activities  being  conducted  in 
the  Wichita  Mountains  WUdlife  Refuge 
since  it  is  Federal  land.  An  organization 
has  announced  plans  for  legal  action  to 
remove  the  religious  structures  and  for- 
bid religious  activity  of  any  kind. 

Oklahomans  very  much  value  the  heri- 
tage of  this  annual  pageant.  Annually, 
over  15.000  people  from  all  over  the 
United  Stites  attend  the  service.  More 
than  70,000  people  have  signed  petitions 
to  retain  this  section  of  the  refuge  which 
has  become  known  as  the  "Holy  City." 

The  Federal  Government  had  a  very 
active  role  in  establishing  the  Easter 
sunrise  service  in  the  refuge.  "Ilie  WPA 
under  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt constructed  the  buildings  at  the  site. 
In  the  1930's.  Federal  grants  of  $13,000 
and  $94,000  were  made  available  for  the 
pageant. 

A  local  group,  the  Wichita  Mountains 
Easter  Simrise  Service  Association.  Inc.. 
has  had  the  responsibility  since  1936  for 
miintaining  and  onerating  the  "Holy 
Citv."  The  association  would,  under  this 
bill,  have  title  to  the  9n-acre  tract  with 
the  caveit  that  ownership  wou'd  return 
to  the  Federal  Government  at  any  time 
the  lands  are  no  longer  used  for  public 
purnoses.  The  site  will  be  available  for 
public  recreational  and  cultural  activi- 
ties under  the  administration  of  the 
association. 

Mr.  President,  this  historical  religious 
observance  h^s  great  significance  to  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  and  the  surrounding 
Stjite'5.  It  has  been  demonstrate<i  o^er  a 
period  of  44  years  that  the  Wichita 
Mountains  Easter  Sunrise  Service  Asso- 


ciation, Inc.,  is  capable  of  operating  and 
mamta.iung  this  site  to  ine  benefit  of  all 
Americans.  Inerelore,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  eariy  consideration  by  my  colleagues 
to  br.ng  a  sane  and  sensible  solution  to 
this  dilemma.*    

By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Garn.   Mr.   SncpsoH,   and  Mr. 
Matsxtnaga)  : 
S.  723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  certain  shale  property 
for  the  purposes  of  the  energy  invest- 
ment credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

OIL  SHALE  TAX  CaEOIT 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  broaden 
the  definition  of  oil  shale  property  eU- 
gilrle  for  the  10-percent  energy  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  This  legislation  would 
allow  shale  oil  equipment  used  in  the 
hydrogenation  or  similar  upgrading 
processes  to  be  ehgible  for  the  10-per- 
cent energy  investment  tax  credit.  This 
broadened  definition  of  oil  shale  prop- 
erty is  needed  so  that  oil  shale  Invest- 
ments will  receive  full  incentives  from 
the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978.  and  receive 
equal  treatment  as  compared  to  other 
alternative  fuels. 

Mr.  President,  oil  shale  is  one  of  the 
few  alternative  fuels  that  can  play  a 
significant  role  in  increasing  domestic 
energy  supplies  over  the  decade.  While 
technologies  for  other  synthetic  fuels 
are  still  on  the  drawing  board,  oil  shale 
technologies  are  on  the  verge  of  going 
to  commercial  production  in  the  next 
few  years. 

Under  the  import  reduction  program 
oil  shale  is  to  supply  400.000  barrels  of 
production  rer  day  by  1990.  Less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  feasible  shale  oil  pr(H>- 
erties  have  been  leased  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy estimates  that  if  all  known  shale 
properties  under  consideration  were 
brought  into  development,  production 
from  shale  oil  cou'd  exceed  850.000  bar- 
rels per  day  by  1990. 

Once  oil  shale  production  is  begun, 
it  promises  a  Icmg  future  of  secure  do- 
me'tic  energv  sunplies.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  estimated  that  600  billion  barrels  of 
oil  are  recoverable  from  the  oil  shale  de- 
posits of  Colorado.  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 
When  this  is  comi^ared  to  the  6.8-bill1on 
barrels  of  oil  presently  consumed  an- 
nually in  the  United  States,  it  can  be 
seen  that  oil  shale  can  heli  meet  our 
energy  needs  wpU  Into  the  next  century. 
Mr.  President,  these  optimistic  projec- 
tions of  the  role  oil  Fha'e  can  p'ay  in  our 
energy  future  will  not  change  our  energy 
situation  until  we  provide  the  incentives 
required  to  get  the  oil  shale  industry  into 
commercial  nroduction.  This  legislation 
will  helo  provide  needed  incentives  for 
the  development  of  oil  shale  by  giving  oil 
.chale  p'ooertv  the  full  incentive  original- 
ly intended  under  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of 
1978.  ^     ^ 

The  Energy  Tax  Act  was  enacted  at 
the  end  of  the  95th  Congress  to  en- 
courage new  techno'ogies  and  provide 
domestic  energv  altomitives  to  o=l  and 
gas.  While  the  intent  of  th-  law  was  cor- 
rect, the  limitation  daced  on  certain 
categories  of  expenditures  have  denied 
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needed  incentives  to  oil  shale  technol- 
ogies and  created  inequities  in  tax  treat- 
ment between  various  alternative  fuels. 

Speciflcallly,  the  definition  of  "oil  shale 
equipment"  under  section  48(1)  (7)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  very  limit- 
ed. The  definition  excludes  expenditures 
for  equipment  necessary  to  upgrade  and 
treat  shale  oil  "oefore  it  can  be  refined. 

Many  people  do  not  fuUy  understand 
the  nature  of  oil  shales,  and  why  up- 
grading is  a  crucial  process  in  the  pro- 
duction of  marketable  shale  oil.  Oil 
eludes  are  underground  sedimentary  lay- 
ers of  finely  grained  rock  which  is  rich  in 
organic  matter.  The  oil  which  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  this  shale  by  in  situ  or 
above-ground  retorting  is  called  kerogen 
or  shale  oil.  Many  people  mistakenly 
believe  that  the  oil  comes  from  the  shale 
rock  is  a  substitute  for  natural  petro- 
leum £ind  can  be  utilized  for  refining. 

In  reality,  the  opposite  is  true.  Shale 
oil  or  kerogen  is  a  complex  hydrocarbon 
which  is  removed  from  the  shale  rock 
primarily  through  heat  treatment  at 
about  900  Fahrenheit.  At  that  stage, 
kerogen  is  unsuitable  for  direct  use  or 
immediate  or  direct  processing  in  a  re- 
finery. It  is  a  thick  tar-like  substance 
that  will  not  flow  in  pipelines,  that  can 
soUdify  in  a  refinery,  and  that  contains 
chem'cals  and  elements  that  must  be  re- 
moved before  refining  so  that  they  do  not 
poison  the  refinery  catalysts. 

Th9  necessary  process  by  which  the 
kerogen  is  upgraded  is  commonly  called 
hydrogenation.  It  removes  the  impurities 
from  the  shale  oil  and  makes  it  fiow  more 
easily.  Upgrading  processes  require  large 
equipment  and  property  investments 
adding  several  dollars  to  the  cost  of  a 
barrel  of  shale  oil  before  it  is  suitable  as  a 
substitute  for  petroleum  or  use  in  a  re- 
finery. Aoproximately  40  percent  of  the 
cost  to  mine,  retort,  and  prepare  shale  oil 
for  use  in  a  refinery  can  be  attributed  to 
the  upgrading  or  hydrogenation  process. 

The  prohibition  on  the  use  of  the  en- 
ergy credit  for  such  oil  shale  expenditures 
is  not  within  the  intent  of  the  Energy 
Tax  Act  nor  the  treatment  given  for 
other  alternative  fuels.  By  comparison,  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  expenditures 
for  projects  in  coal  gasification,  lique- 
faction, solar,  ocean  thermal,  wind,  and 
biomass  will  qualify  for  the  extra  energy 
percentage. 

There  is  no  reason  to  provide  full  credit 
to  synthetic  fuels  such  as  coal  gasifica- 
tion or  liquefaction,  and  deny  incentives 
to  the  one  alternative  fuel  that  has  po- 
tential of  bemg  commercially  produced 
in  meaningful  quantities  in  this  decade. 
This  results  in  a  substantial  inequity  for 
expenditures  for  shale  oil.  There  is  no 
logical  policy  reason  to  penalize  oU  shale 
production.  On  the  contrary,  a  broad  def- 
inition of  oil  shale  pro-^erty  should  be 
adopted  so  that  expenditures  made  on 
an  oil  shale  site  to  produce  o'l  trom  shale 
rock  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  Energy 
Tax  Act  of  1978. 

Mr.  President,  by  broadening  the  defi- 
nition of  shale  oil  property,  equipment 
used  in  hydrogenation  or  similar  up- 
grading processes  subsequent  to  retort- 
ing would  be  eligible  for  the  10-percent 
energy  investment  credit.  It  should  be 
made  clear  that  this  legislation  does  not 


expand  the  definition  of  property  to  cover 
equipment  used  in  refining  shale  oil. 

The  bill  would  have  no  budget  impact 
or  revenue  loss  until  the  mid  1980's.  This 
is  because  the  expenditures  for  upgrad- 
ing facilities  will  normally  come  toward 
the  end  of  the  building  of  a  shale  oil 
facility.  In  the  meantime,  the  credit  for 
such  property  gives  certainty  and  stabil- 
ity In  planning  long  leadtime  projects 
that  must  compete  economically  with 
conventional  oil  and  gas  fuels. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
carry  out  the  intent  of  existing  law  and 
remove  the  inequity  of  expenditures  for 
oil  shale  projects.  The  energy  crisis  in 
this  country  dictates  that  full  tax  bene- 
fits be  given  to  the  development  of  oil 
shale  when  that  resource  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  near-term  alternatives 
to  foreign  oil. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  quickly  to 
pass  this  needed  legislation, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  725 

Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Treatment  or  Certain  Shale  On. 

Propektt  as  Enesgt  Property. 

(a)  In  General. — Paragraph  (7)  of  section 
48(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  energy  property)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Shale  on.  property . — The  term  'shale 
oil  property'  means  property  used — 

"(A)  In  the  mining  of  oll-bearlng  shale 
rock,  or 

"(3)  In  the  production  or  extraction  of 
oil  from  oll-bearlng  shale  rock.  Including 
property  used  for  hydrogenation  (or  for  a 
similar  process  subsequent  to  retorting),  but 
not   Including  property   used   for  refining.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — Clause  (t) 
of  section  48(1)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  definition  of  energy  property)  Is 
amended  by  strllclng  out  "equipment"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "property". 

Sec.  2.  Ettective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  1  shall 
apply  to  periods  after  December  31,  1980, 
under  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section  48 
(m)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.0 


ByMr.WEICKER: 
8.  726.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams for  children  and  youth  camp 
safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

child  and  youth  camp  safety  act 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce,  along  with  my 
colleague  Senator  Teongas,  the  Children 
and  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act  of  1981. 
For  well  over  a  decade  my  former  col- 
league from  Connecticut.  Senator  Ribi- 
cofif,  and  I  have  worked  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  youngsters  who  attend  our 
Nation  s  summer  camps.  We  have  pointed 
out  that  wh'le  8  to  10  million  boys  and 
girls  attend  10,000  summer  camps  each 
year,  only  10  States  have  any  type  of 
agency  responsible  for  monitor'ng  camp 
cond'tions  and  operations.  We  have 
urged  this  body  to  pass  legislation  that 
establishes    a    Federal    role    in    aiding 


States  to  develop  camp  health  and  safety 
standards.  Unfortunately,  no  afllrmative 
steps  have  yet  been  taken. 

The  remarkable  truth  is  that  the  ma- 
jority of  States  make  no  effort  to  safe- 
guard our  millions  of  camping  young- 
sters by  requiring  that  any  minimum 
safety  standards  be  met.  The  results  of 
this  inaction  recur  each  summer :  drown- 
ings, accidental  shootings,  blindings.  and 
cripplings.  To  an  alarming  extent,  these 
are  the  result  of  poorly  trained  camp 
staffs,  many  of  whom  are  juveniles  them- 
seives,  or  delapidated  facilities  that  are 
somehow  thought  adequate  for  camping 
youngsters  under  the  guise  of  roughing 
it. 

In  March  1978  my  constituent,  Mitch 
Kurman  of  Westport.  Conn.,  presented 
forceful  test  mony  before  the  Senate 
Chid  and  Human  Development  Sub- 
committee on  the  need  for  Federal  camp 
safety  legislation.  Mitch  lost  his  own  son 
in  a  tragic  camping  accident  in  Maine 
and  he  has  devoted  many  years  to  doc- 
umenting camp  accidents  and  unsafe 
camp  conditions  tliroughout  the  United 
States.  He  has  aroused  the  conscience  of 
many  Americans  and  I  commend  him  for 
his  tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  meaning- 
ful camp  safety  standards. 

The  problem  of  inadequate  safety 
standards  has  repeatedly  been  brought 
to  the  States  attention.  Yet  the  protec- 
tion necessary  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  well-being  of  our  Nation's  youth 
has  not  yet  materialized.  In  an  effort  to 
prevent  future  deaths  or  accidents,  this 
bill  would  rrovide  for  Federal  financial 
and  technical  aid  to  States  to  encourage 
them  to  develop  programs  for  imple- 
menting youth  camp  safety  standards. 
Furthermore,  this  measure  would  in- 
sure that  States  and  youth  camps  are  not 
overburdened  by  unnecessary  Federal 
regiilations.  It  would  essentially  direct 
any  Federal  standard  promulgated  b> 
the  Office  of  Youth  Camn  Safety  to  the 
Congress  for  its  arproval  with'n  60  davs. 

Now  let  us  work  expeditiously,  Mr. 
President,  to  see  that  in  this  session  of 
Congress  prompt  and  favorable  action 
will  be  taken  to  alleviate  this  oersistent 
problem  of  camp  accidents.  Early  pas- 
sage will  mean  one  less  summer  of  dis- 
ability or  death  due  to  preventable 
camping  accidents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  b'll  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  726 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "ChUdren  and 
Youth  Camp  Safety  Act". 

STATEMENT   OF   PTTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  protect  and  safeguard  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  youth  of  the  Nation  at- 
tending day  camps,  residential  camps, 
short-term  group  camps,  travel  camps,  trip 
camps,  primitive  or  outpost  camps,  and  fed- 
eral recreational  youth  camps,  by  providing 
for  establishment  of  Federal  standards  for 
sife  operation  of  youth  camns.  to  provide 
Federal  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  the  States  In  order  to  encourage  them  to 
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develop  programs  and  plans  for  Implement- 
ing safety  standards  for  youth  camps,  and 
to  provide  for  the  Federal  Implementation 
of  safety  standards  for  youth  camps  in 
States  which  do  not  Implement  such  stand- 
ards and  for  Federal  recreational  youth 
camps,  thereby  providing  assurance  to  par- 
ents and  Interested  citizens  that  yout^ 
camps  and  Federal  recreational  youth  camps 
meet  minimum  safety  standards. 

(b)  In  order  to  protect  and  safeguard  ade- 
quately the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  Nation  attending 
camps,  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  that  youth 
camp  safety  standards  be  applicable  to  In- 
trastate as  well  as  Interstate  youth  camp 
operators. 

CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT  REGARDING  STATE 
INVOLVEMENT 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
State  assume  responsibility  for  the  devei<^- 
ment  and  enforcement  of  effective  youin 
camp  safety  standards.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide.  In  addition  to  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  consultative  services  neces- 
sary to  assist  In  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  State  youth  camp  safety  stand- 
ards. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act : 

(1)  'I'he  term  "youtn  camp"  means  any 
residential  camp,  aay  camp,  snori-term  group 
camp,  troop  camp,  travel  camp,  trip  camp, 
primitive  or  outpost  camp,  or  Federal  recrea- 
tional youth  camp  located  on  private  or  pub- 
lic land,  which — 

(A)  is  conducted  as  a  youth  camp  for  the 
same  ten  or  more  campers  under  eighteen 
years  of  age: 

(B)  may  Include  activities  promoted  or 
advertised  as  something  other  than  a  youth 
camp,  but  offers  youth  camp  activities; 

(C)  may  Include  any  site  or  facility  pri- 
marily designed  for  other  purposes,  such  as, 
but  not  limited  to,  any  school,  playground, 
resort,  or  wilderness  area;  and 

(D)  may  Include  any  site  or  facility  ad- 
vertised as  a  camp  for  youth  regardless  of 
activities  offered. 

(2)  The  term  "youth  camp  activities"  In- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to.  such  waterfront 
activities  as  swimming,  diving,  boating,  life- 
saving,  canoeing,  sailing,  and  sklndlvlng: 
such  other  activities  as  archery,  rlflery,  horse- 
back riding,  hiking,  and  mountain  climbing, 
and  other  sports  and  athletics;  and  camp- 
craft  and  nature  study  activities,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  youth  camp  operator.  The  term 
does  not  Include — 

(A)  the  activities  of  a  family  and  Its  guests 
carried  out  as  a  purely  social  activity; 

(B)  regularly  scheduled  meetings  of  vol- 
untary organizations  such  as  the  Girl  Scouts 
or  Boy  Scouts  that  do  not  Involve  camping 
experience; 

(C)  regularly  scheduled  athletic  events 
that  do  not  Involve  camping  experience: 

(D)  bona  fide  extracurricular  activities 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  schools; 

(E)  learning  experiences  In  the  arts  and 
drama  or  conferences  of  forums;  and 

(F)  activities  carried  on  in  private  homes 

(3)  The  term  "permanent  campsite"  means 
%  campground  which  Is  continuously  or  pe- 
riodically used  for  camping  purposes  for  a 
portion  of  a  day  by  a  youth  camp  operator, 
which  may  or  may  not  Include  temporary  or 
permanent  structures  and  Installed  facilities. 

(4)  The  term  "residential  camp"  means  a 
youth  camp  operating  on  a  permanent  camp- 
site for  four  or  more  consecutive  twenty- 
four-hour  days. 

(5)  The  term  "day  camp"  means  a  youth 
camp  operated  on  a  permanent  campsite  for 
all  or  part  of  the  day  but  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  and  which  Is  conducted  for 
at  least  five  days  during  a  two-week  period, 
but  does  not  Include — 

(A)  swimming  facilities  operated  by  a  pub- 
lic agency  or  by  a  private  organization  on  a 


membership  basis,  except  where  that  pri- 
vate organization  utilizes  such  facilities  as 
part  of  a  youth  camp: 

(B)  a  day  care  center  except  where  the 
center  operates  a  day  camp;  or 

(C)  playgrounds  and  other  recreational 
facUlUes  provided  for  neighborhood  use  by 
local  public  agencies. 

(6)  The  term  "troop  camp"  means  a  youth 
camp  which  provides  youtn  camp  activities 
conaucted  for  not  less  man  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  for  organuieu  groups  ol  campers 
sponsored  by  a  voluntary  organization  serv- 
ing cnuaren  and  youtn. 

(7)  The  term  "short-term  group  camp" 
means  an  organizea  camping  activity  of  more 
than  iwenty-iour  out  less  than  a  nlnety-slx- 
hour  period  lor  groups,  clubs,  and  troops  of 
campers  spousorea  by  an  organization  or 
person. 

(8)  The  term  "travel  camp"  means  a  youth 
camp  whicn  provides  youth  camp  activities 
conducted  lor  not  less  than  iweniy-four 
hours  a  aay  ana  which  uses  motorized  trans- 
portation to  move  cam;:er8  as  a  group  from 
one  site  to  another  over  a  period  of  two  or 
more  aays. 

(a)  'rne  term  "trip  camp"  means  a  youth 
camp  wnicn  provides  youth  camp  activities 
conaucted  for  not  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  a  aay  which  moves  campers  under 
their  own  power  or  by  a  transportation  mode 
permitting  individual  guidance  of  a  vehicle 
or  animal  irom  one  site  to  another. 

(10)  The  term  "primitive  or  outpost  camp" 
means  a  portion  of  the  permanent  camp 
premises  or  other  site,  under  the  control  of 
the  youtn  camp  operator  at  which  the  basic 
needs  lor  camp  operation,  such  as  places  of 
abode,  water  supply  systetrs,  and  permanent 
toUet  and  cooking  facilities  are  not  usually 
provided. 

(11)  The  term  "Federal  recreation  camp" 
means  a  camp  or  campground  which  is 
operated  by,  or  under  contract  with,  a  Fed- 
eral agency  to  provide  opportunities  for 
recreational  camping  to  campers. 

(12)  The  term  "camper"  means  any  child 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  Is  attend- 
ing a  youth  camp  or  engaged  In  youth  camp 
activities. 

(13)  The  term  "youth  cam-j  operator" 
means  any  private  or  public  agency,  orga- 
nization, or  person,  and  any  individual,  who 
op<'rate8,  owns,  or  controls,  a  youth  camp, 
whether  such  camp  Is  operated  for  proSt  or 
not  tor  profit. 

(14)  The  term  "youth  camp  staff"  means 
any  person  or  persons  employed  by  a  youth 
cam-)  operator,  whether  far  compensation  or 
not,  to  surervlse.  direct,  or  control  youtb 
camp  activities. 

(15)  The  term  "youth  camp  director" 
means  the  individual  on  the  premises  of  any 
youth  camp  who  has  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  profjram  op- 
erations and  sup-ortlve-  services  for  such 
youtn  camp  and  for  the  supervision  of  the 
youtn  camp  staff  of  such  camp. 

(IG)  The  term  "youth  camp  safety  stand- 
ards' means  criteria  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
designed  to  provide  to  each  camper  safe  and 
healthfi'l  conditions,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment which  are  free  from  hazards  that  are 
causing,  or  are  likely  to  cause,  death,  se- 
rious Illness,  or  serious  physical  harm.  In- 
cluding adeq\iate  supervision  to  present  In- 
Jury  or  accident,  and  safety  Instruction  by 
properly  qualified  personnel,  wherer^er  or 
however  such  camp  activities  are  conducted 
and  with  due  consideration  to  the  tyue  of 
camp  involved  and  to  conditions  exiting  In 
nature.  The  criteria  shall  address  areas  In- 
cluding— but  not  limited  to — personnel 
qualifications  for  director  and  staff;  ratio 
of  staff  to  campers;  sanitation  and  public 
health;  personal  health,  first  aid  and  medical 
services;  food  handling,  mass  feeding  and 
cleanliness;  water  supply  and  waste  disposal; 
water    safety.    Including    use    of    lakes   and 


rivers,  swimming  and  boating  equipment  and 
practices;  firearms  safety;  vehicle  condition 
and  operation;  building  and  site  design; 
equipment;  and  condition  and  density  of  us9. 

(17)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(18)  The  term  "State"  Includes  each  of 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  lUco,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trcst  Territories  of  the  Poclflc. 

(19)  The  term  "serious  violation"  means 
any  violation  In  a  youth  camp  If  there  Is 
subsUntlal  probabUlty  that  death  or  serious 
physical  harm  could  result,  imless  the  oper- 
ator did  not,  and  could  not.  with  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  dUlgence  know  of  the  presence 
of  the  violation. 

(20)  The  term  "consultative  services" 
means  (A)  advice  on  the  Interpretation  or 
appUcabUlty  of  the  general  duty  under  sec- 
tion 6,  of  the  general  duty  tmder  State  law 
required  by  section  8(b)(2),  or  of  youth 
camp  safety  standards,  and  (B)  advice  on 
the  most  effective  methods  of  complying 
with  such  duties  and  such  standards. 

(21)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Di- 
rector of  Youth  Camp  Safety  established 
under  section  6. 

GENERAL  DUTY 

Sec.  5.  Each  youth  camp  operator  sh*U 
provide  to  each  camper — 

(1)  safe  and  healthful  conditions,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment  which  are  free  from  rec- 
ognized hazards  which  cause,  or  are  likely  to 
cause,  death,  serious  Illness,  or  serious  pnys- 
ical  harm,  and 

(2)  adequate  and  qualified  instruction 
and  supervision  of  youth  camp  activities  at 
all  times,  wherever  or  however  such  youth 
camp  activities  are  conducted  and  with  due 
consideration  existing  In  nature. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  CAMP  SAFFrT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  an  Office  of  Youth  Camp 
Safety  which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director 
of  Youth  Camp  Safety.  In  the  performance 
of  his  functions  under  this  Act.  the  Director 
shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress, 
on  or  before  January  1  of  each  year,  on  the 
activities  carried  out  under  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing the  statistics  bvbmltted  to  and  compiled 
by  the  Director  UEder  section  11(c).  and 
such  report  shall  include  the  certification 
required  under  section  8(d) . 

PROMT7LCATION        OF        YOUTH        CAMP        SAFWT 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Director  shall  develop,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  and  shall  by 
rule,  promulgate,  modify,  or  revoke  youth 
camp  safety  standards.  Tn  developing  such 
standards,  the  Director  shall  consult  with 
the  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  Youth 
Camp  Safety  esfabllshed  under  section  15. 
with  State  officials,  and  with  representatives 
of  appropriate  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions, and  shall  consider  existing  State  reg- 
ulations and  standards,  and  standards  de- 
veloped by  private  organizations  which  are 
applicable  to  youth  camp  safety,  and  shall, 
ma^ce  such  suitable  distinctions  In  such 
standards  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate 
In  order  to  recognize  the  differences  in  con- 
ditions and  operations  among  residential 
camps,  day  camps,  short-term  group  camps, 
travri  camps,  trip  camps,  primitive  or  out- 
post camps,  or  Federal  recreational  youth 
camps.  The  Director  shall  promulgate  the 
standards  required  by  this  section  within 
one  year  after  the  effectl'-e  day  of  this  Act. 
Such  standards  shall  take  effect  in  each 
State  at  the  completion  of  the  first  regular 
Isglslatlve  session  of  such  State  which  be- 
gins after  the  date  on  which  such  stand- 
ards  are  promulgated. 
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(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Director  shall,  be/ore  promulgat- 
ing any  standard  under  subsect.on  (a) ,  or 
any  rule  or  regulatloa  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  transmit  such  proposed 
standard,  rule,  or  regulation  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress.  No  such  proposed  standard, 
rule,  or  regulation  may  take  euect  If  either 
House  of  the  Congress  adopts  a  resolution, 
within  sixty  legislative  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  aifter  such  proposed 
standard,  rule,  or  regulation  Is  transznltted 
by  the  Director,  which  disapproves  such  pro- 
posed standard,  rule,  or  regulation.  Any  such 
resolution  shall  void  the  proposed  standard, 
rule,  or  regulation  Involved.  The  failure  of 
either  House  of  the  Congress  to  adof>t  any 
such  resolution  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
an  expression  by  the  Congress  that  the 
standard,  rule,  or  regulation  Involved  Is  with- 
in the  scope  of  authority  delegated  to  the 
Director  by  this  Act. 

STATC  JTntlSOlCTION  AMD  STATK  PLANS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  During  the  two-year  period 
after  the  Initial  promulgation  of  ^eaeral 
standards  and  annually  thereaiter  any  State 
which,  at  any  time,  desires  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  development  and  eniorcement  of 
comprehensive  youth  camp  safety  standards 
applicable  to  youth  camps  In  the  Utate  (other 
than  Federal  recreational  youth  camps  oper- 
ated by  a  Federal  agency)  shall  submit  a 
State  plan  for  the  development  of  such 
standards  and  their  enforcement. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  approve  a  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (a) , 
or  any  modification  thereof.  If  the  Director 
determines  that  such  plan — 

( 1 )  designates  a  State  agency  as  the  agency 
responsible  for  administering  the  plan 
throughout  the  State. 

(3)  provides  that  each  youth  camp  oper- 
ator has  the  same  general  duty  under  State 
law  as  Is  provided  under  section  5, 

(3)  provides,  after  consultation  with  youth 
camp  operators  and  other  Interested  parties 
In  the  State,  for  adoption  and  enforcement 
of  comprehensive  youth  camp  safety  stand- 
ards which  standards  (and  the  enforcement 
of  such  standards)  are  or  will  be  at  least  as 
effective  in  providing  safe  operation  of  youth 
camps  In  the  State  as  the  standards  promul- 
gated under  section  7.  and  provides  that 
where  penalties  are  not  employed  as  a  me- 
thod of  enforcement  of  such  standards,  a 
system  of  licensing  and  loss  of  license  is  in 
effect  which  la  at  least  as  effective  as  penal- 
ties. 

(4)  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
standards  developed  under  paraeraph  (3)  in 
all  youth  camps  In  the  State  which  are  op- 
erated by  the  State  or  Its  political  subdivi- 
sions, 

(5)  provides  a  procedure  whereby  the 
State  agency  may  petition  the  anoroprlate 
State  court  to  seek  Injunctive  relief  to  re- 
strain any  conditions  or  practices  in  any 
youth  camp  or  any  place  where  camo  activi- 
ties are  conducted  which  are  such  that  a 
damper  exists  which  would  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  cause  death  or  Immediate  serious 
physical  harm,  or  before  the  Imminence  of 
such  danger  can  be  eliminated  through  the 
enforcement  nrocedures  otherwise  provided 
by  St*te  law  or  reeulatlon.  which  Is  at  least 
as  e«Tectl'e  os  that  provided  In  se«^.lon  13. 

(6)  provides  for  a  procedure  for  the  Is- 
suance of  variances  from  standards  devel- 
oped under  paragraoh  (3)  upon  application 
by  a  youth  camn  oDerator  showing  ertraordl- 
nary  clrcumst->nces  or  undue  hardship,  on 
terms  and  conditions  at  least  as  effective  as 
that  provided  In  section  14, 

(7)  provides  for  consultative  services  to 
youth  camns  In  the  State  with  respect  to  the 
general  dutv  ana  comnrenensive  youth  camp 
safety  standards  under  such  State  plan. 

(8)  provides  for  an  Inspection  of  each  such 
youth  camp  at  least  once  a  vear  during  a 
period  that  camp  is  in  operation. 


(9)  provides  for  a  State  youth  camp  ad- 
visory committee,  to  advise  the  State  agency 
on  the  general  policy  Involved  In  Inspection 
and  licensing  procedures  under  the  State 
plan,  which  committee  shall  Include  among 
Its  members  representatives  of  other  State 
agencies  concerned  with  camping  or  pro- 
grams related  thereto;  persons  representa- 
tive of  professional  or  civic  or  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations. 
or  groups  concerned  with  organized  camp- 
ing; and  members  of  the  general  public  hav- 
ing a  special  Interest  In  youth  camps. 

(10)  provides  for  a  right  of  entry  and  In- 
spection of  all  such  youth  camps  which  Is  at 
least  as  effective  as  that  provided  In  section 
11. 

(11)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  State  agency  has  or  will  have  the  legal 
authority  and  qualified  personnel  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  standards. 

(12)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  State  will  devote  adequate  funds  to 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  such 
standards, 

(13)  provides  that  such  State  will  coordi- 
nate the  Inspection  efforts  of  such  State 
agency  so  that  undue  burdens  are  not  placed 
on  camp  ooerators  with  multiple  Inspections. 

(14)  provides  that  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  In  such  form  and  contain- 
ing such  Information  as  the  Director  may 
reasonably  require. 

OS)  provides  assurances  that  State  funds 
will  be  available  to  meet  the  portions  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  plan  which  are  not 
met  by  Federal  funds,  and 

(16)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  account- 
ing of  funds  received  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b),  but  shall  not  finally  disapprove  any 
such  plan,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out affording  the  State  agency  reasonable  no- 
tice and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(d)(1)  The  Director  shall  review  annually 
each  of  the  State  plans  which  he  has  ap- 
proved, and  the  enforcement  thereof,  and 
shall  certify  that  each  such  plan  Is  admin- 
istered so  as  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
such  plan  and  any  assurances  contained 
therein,  and  report  such  certification  to  the 
Congress  in  the  annual  report  required  under 
section  6(c). 

(2)  Whenever  the  Director  finds,  after  af- 
fording due  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  provision  of  the  State 
plan  (or  anv  assurance  contained  therein). 
and  such  failure  would  result  in  the  failure 
to  meet  the  standards  developed  by  the  Direc- 
tor under  section  7.  he  shall  (A)  notify  the 
State  agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  approval  of 
such  plan  an-l  upon  receipt  of  s'lch  notice 
such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  In  effect,  but  the 
State  may  retain  lurlsdlctlon  In  anv  case 
commenced  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  plan 
In  order  to  enforce  standards  under  the  plan 
whenever  the  issues  Involved  do  not  relate  to 
the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  plan: 
and  'Bl  shall  notify  such  State  agency  that 
no  further  payments  will  be  made  to  the 
State  under  this  Act  (or  In  his  discretion, 
that  further  pavirents  to  the  State  will  be 
limited  to  proerams  or  portions  of  the  State 
plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) .  until  he  Is 
satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  fail- 
ure to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  no  fur- 
ther payments  may  be  made  to  such  State 
under  this  Act  for  payment  shall  be  limited 
to  programs  or  p>ortlotu  of  the  State  plan  not 
affected  by  such  failure) .  Any  s'n-h  failure  of 
a  State  to  comply  with  anv  provision  of  the 
State  plan  shall  not  In  any  way  impede  any 
youth  camp  therein  pending  action  by  the 
Secretary  vmder  this  section. 

(e)  The  State  may  obtain  a  review  of  a 


decision  of  the  Director  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  or  rejecting  Its  plan  by  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  State  Is  located  by  filing  In  such 
court  within  thirty  days  following  receipt  of 
notice  of  such  decision  a  petition  to  modify 
or  set  aside  In  whole  or  In  part  the  action 
of  the  Director.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  served  upon  the  Director  and 
thereupon  the  Director  shall  certify  and  file 
in  the  court  the  record  upon  which  the  deci- 
sion complained  of  was  Issued  as  provided 
In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Unless  the  court  finds  that  the  Direc- 
tor's decision  In  rejecting  a  proposed  State 
plan  or  withdrawing  his  approval  of  such 
plan  is  not  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence the  court  shall  affirm  the  Director's 
decision.  The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  as  provided  in  section  1264 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

(f)(1)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
Director,  is  authorized  to  make  personnel 
from  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  who  have  the  necessary  expertise, 
available  to  States  to  assist  in  developing 
State  plans,  and  in  training  State  Inspectors 
and  other  personnel  associated  with  youth 
camps.  The  Director  may  call  upon  the  ex- 
pertise of  organized  camping  groups  for 
such  assistance  to  Federal  and  State 
personnel. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
Director,  shall  provide  technical  assistance 
and  consultative  services  necessary  to  assist 
in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
the  plan. 

GRANTS   TO   STATTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Director  shall  make  grants 
to  the  States — 

(1)  for  the  development  of  State  youth 
camp  safety  plans  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 8: 

(2)  to  carry  out  plans  approved  under  sec- 
tion 8; 

(3)  to  assist  with  plan  Initiation  and 
training  costs;  and 

(4)  for  the  early  operation  and  improve- 
ment of  youth  camp  safety  programs. 

Any  grant  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
based  upon  objective  criteria  which  shall  be 
established  under  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  in  order  to  Insure  equitable 
distribution.  No  such  grant  may  exceed  80 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  developing  and 
carrying  out  the  State  plan. 

(b)  Payments  under  this,  section  may  be 
made  in  installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  underpayments  or  over- 
payments. 

CONStrLTAXrVE  SERVICES  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  any  youth 
camp  operator  or  director,  or  during  any  in- 
spection under  section  11(a),  the  Director 
shall  provide  consultative  services  to  youth 
camps  In  States  which  do  not  have  In  effect  a 
State  plan  approved  under  section  8.  No  cita- 
tions shall  be  issued  nor  shall  any  civil  pen- 
alties (except  penalties  for  repeated  viola- 
tions under  section  12(b))  be  proposed  by 
the  Directcw  upon  any  Inspection  or  visit  at 
which  consultative  services  are  rendered,  but 
If,  during  such  Inspection  or  visit,  an  appar- 
ent serious  violation  of  the  duty  lmpo6<ed  by 
section  5.  of  any  standard,  rule,  or  order  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  section  7.  or  of  anv  re^ila- 
tions  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act  Is  dis- 
covered, the  Director  shall  issue  written  no- 
tice to  the  youth  camp  operator  describing 
with  particularity  the  nature  of  the  viola- 
tion, and  the  action  which  mu<rt  be  taken 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  specified 
by  the  Director  for  the  abatement  of  the  vio- 
lation. Where  a  youth  camp  operator  fails 
to  comply  with  the  abatement  instructions 
within  the  prescribed  period,  a  citation  may 
be  Issued  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  or  a 
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dTll  penalty  under  section  12  may  be  as- 
sessed. Nothing  In  this  subsection  cnall  idect 
In  any  manner  any  provision  of  this  Act  the 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  eliminate  imminent 
dangers. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  Issue  regulations 
and  procedures  providing  for  citations  to 
youth  camp  operators  In  States  which  do  not 
have  in  effect  a  State  plan  approved  under 
section  8  for  any  violation  of  the  duty  Im- 
posed by  section  5,  of  any  standard,  rule 
or  order  promulgated  pursuant  to  section  7. 
or  of  any  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Each  citation  shall  fix  a  reasonable 
time  for  abatement  of  the  violation.  The  Di- 
rector may  prescribe  procedures  lor  the  issu- 
ance of  a  notice  in  lieu  of  a  citation  with 
respect  to  minor  violations  which  have  no 
direct  or  immediate  or  serious  relationship  to 
safety  or  health. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 6£4  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
any  youth  camp  operator  Issued  a  citation 
under  procedures  promulgated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  or  subject  to  penalties  under 
section  12.  or  under  any  other  procedure 
applying  enforcement  by  the  Director  under 
this  Act.  Any  youth  camp  operator  adversely 
affected  by  the  decision  of  the  Director  after 
such  hearing  may  obtain  a  review  of  such 
decision  in  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  the  youth  camp  In 
question  is  located  or  In  which  the  youth 
camp  has  its  principal  office  by  filing  in  such 
court  within  thirty  days  following  receipt  of 
notice  of  such  decision  a  petition  to  modify 
or  set  aside  In  whole  or  in  part  such  decision. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forthwith  be 
served  upon  the  Director,  and  thereupon  the 
Director  shall  certify  and  file  in  the  court  the 
record  upon  which  the  decision  complained 
of  was  Issued  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Such  deci- 
sion, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  affirmed  by  the  court.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1254  of  title  28.  United 
rtates  Code. 

INSPECTIONS.    INVESTIGATIONS.    AND   RECORDS 

Sec.  11  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act,  the  Director  may  enter  smd 
inspect  any  youth  camp  and  Its  records  In 
States  which  do  not  have  In  effect  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  8,  may  question 
employees  privately,  and  may  Investigate 
tacts,  conditions,  practices,  or  matters  to 
the  extent  he  deems  It  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. The  Director  shall  inspect  each  such 
youth  camp  at  least  once  a  year  during  the 
period  the  camp  is  in  operation. 

(b)  In  making  his  inspections  and  inves- 
tigations under  this  Act  the  Director  may 
require  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence 
under  oath.  Witnesses  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  a 
contumacy,  failure,  or  refusal  of  any  person 
to  obey  such  an  order,  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  United  States  courts 
of  any  territory  or  possession,  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  such  person  is  found, 
or  resides,  or  transacts  business,  upon  the 
application  by  the  Secretary,  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person  an  crder 
requlrlng  such  person  to  appear  to  produce 
evidence  if.  as.  and  when  so  ordered,  and 
to  give  testimony  relating  to  the  matter 
under  investigation  or  in  question,  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  said  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(c)  To  determine  the  areas  in  which  safety 
standards  are  necessary  and  to  aid  in  pro- 
mulgating meaningful  regulations,  camps 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  required  to  report  annually,  on  the  date 
prescribed  by  the  Director,  all  accidents  re- 


sulting In  death,  injury,  and  serious  Illness, 
other  than  minor  Injuries  which  require  only 
first  aid  treatment,  and  which  do  not  require 
the  services  of  a  physician,  or  Involve  less 
of  consciousness,  restriction  of  activity  or 
moticn.  or  premature  termination  of  the 
camper's  term  at  the  camp.  Camps  opeirat- 
ing  solely  within  a  State  which  have  in  effect 
a  State  plan  approved  under  section  8  shall 
file  their  reporu  directly  with  that  State, 
and  the  State  shall  promptly  forward  such 
reports  on  to  the  Director.  All  other  camps 
shall  file  their  reports  directly  with  the 
Director.  The  Director  shall  compile  the  sta- 
tistics reported  and  Include  summaries  there- 
of In  his  annual  report  required  under 
section  6(c). 

(d)  Any  information  obtained  by  the  Di- 
rector, or  his  authorized  representative,  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  obtained  with  a  mini- 
mum burden  upon  the  youth  camp  operator 
and  with  full  protection  of  the  rights  of 
youth  camp  staff  members.  Unnecessary  du- 
plication of  efforts  in  obtaining  information 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible. 

(e)  A  representative  of  the  youth  camp 
staff  director  and  a  representative  author- 
ized by  the  youth  camp  staff  shall  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  accompany  the  Director  or 
his  authorized  representative  during  the  in- 
spection. Where  there  Is  no  authorized  youth 
camp  staff  representative,  the  Director  shall 
consult  with  a  reasonable  number  of  youth 
camp  staff  members  concerning  the  matters 
of  health  and  safety. 

penalties 
Sec.  12.  (a)  Any  youth  camp  operator  who 
falls  to  correct  a  violation  for  which  a  cita- 
tion has  been  Issued  under  section  10(b)  or 
for  which  a  notice  has  been  issued  under  sec- 
tion 10(a)  within  the  period  permitted  for 
Its  correction  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $500  for  each  day  during 
which  such  failure  or  violation  continues, 
until  the  camp  closes  in  its  normal  course  of 
business. 

(b)  Any  youth  camp  operator  who  will- 
fully or  repeatedly  violates  the  requirements 
of  section  5,  or  any  standard,  rule,  or  order 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  7,  or  of  any 
regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to 
$1,000  for  each  day  during  which  such  vio- 
lation continues,  until  the  camp  closes  In  Its 
normal  course  of  business. 

(c)  Civil  penalties  assessed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Director  for  de-osit  Into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be  re- 
covered In  a  civil  action  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  brousht  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  to  which  the 
violation  Is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  in 
which  t>e  operator  has  his  principal  office. 

PROCEDURES  TO  COUNTERACT  IMMINENT  DANCERS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  jurisdiction,  upon  petition 
of  the  Director,  to  restrain  any  conditions 
or  practices  in  any  youth  camp,  or  In  any 
place  where  camp  activities  are  conducted 
in  States  which  do  not  have  in  effect  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  8.  which  are 
such  that  a  danger  exists  which  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  cause  death  or  Im- 
mediate serious  physical  harm  or  before  the 
Imminence  of  such  danger  can  be  eliminated 
through  the  enforcement  proced"res  other- 
wise provided  bv  this  Act.  Any  order  issued 
under  this  section  may  require  such  steos 
to  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid, 
correct,  or  remove  such  imminent  danger 
and  prohibit  the  presence  of  any  individual 
in  locations  or  under  conditions  where  such 
Imminent  danger  exists  except  individuals 
whose  oresence  is  necessary  to  avoid,  correct, 
or  remove  such  imminent  danger. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition, 
the  district  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 


grant  such  Injtmctlve  relief  or  temporary 
restraining  order  pending  the  outcome  of  an 
enforcement  proceeding  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(c)  Whenever  and  as  soon  as  an  inspector 
concludes  that  conditions  or  practices  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  exist  in  any  camp- 
site or  place  of  camp  activity,  be  shall  in- 
form parents  or  guardians,  camp  owners,  and 
camp  supervisory  personnel  and  shall  assure 
that  all  affected  campers  are  so  informed  of 
the  danger  and  that  he  Is  recommending  to 
the  Director  that  relief  be  sought. 

VARIAMCXS 

Sec  14.  The  Director,  in  States  which  do 
not  have  in  effect  a  State  plan  approved 
under  section  8.  upon  application  by  a  youth 
camp  operator  showing  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances or  undue  hardship,  and  upon  the 
determination  by  a  field  Inspector,  after  In- 
spection of  the  affected  premises  and  facili- 
ties, that  the  conditions,  practices,  or  activ- 
ities proposed  to  be  used  are  as  safe  and 
healthful  as  those  which  would  prevail  if 
the  youth  camp  operator  compiled  wlUi  the 
standard,  may  exempt  such  camp  or  activity 
from  specific  requirements  of  this  Act,  but 
the  terms  of  such  exemption  shall  require 
appropriate  notice  thereof  to  parents  or 
other  relstlves  of  affected  campers.  Such  no- 
tice shall  be  given  at  least  annually.  Nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  allow  the  operation  of  a 
substandard  camp. 

PEOERAL    A0VI80RT     OOTTKdL    ON    TOUTH    CAMP 
SATETT 

Sec.  is.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  establish 
In  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  Youth 
Camp  Safety  to  advise  and  consult  on  policy 
matters  relating  to  youth  camp  safety,  par- 
ticularly the  promulgation  of  youth  camp 
safety  standards.  The  Council  shall  consist 
of  the  Director,  who  shall  be  chairman,  and 
fifteen  members  appointed  by  blm.  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  from  persons 
who  are  specially  qualified  by  experience  aod 
competence  to  render  such  service.  The 
Gotmcil  shall  include  one  representative 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  There  shall  be  eight  members 
appointed  from  appropriate  associations  rep- 
resenting organized  camptog.  There  shall  be 
three  members  appointed  from  the  general 
public  who  have  a  special  Interest  In  3routh 
camps. 

(b)  The  Director  may  appotot  such  special 
advisory  and  technical  experts  and  ocn- 
sultants  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Council. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  GoimcU. 
while  pervtng  on  business  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  shall  receive  cMnpensatlon  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Director  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  day;  including  traveltime:  and  while 
so  serving  awav  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  tocludtog  per  diem  In  Ueu 
of  su'jElB+ence.  as  authorized  bv  section  5703 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

AOMIM 18 1 RATTOM  AND  AtHnT 

Sec  16  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
request  directly  from  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  Informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
needed  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act:  and  such  department  or  agency  Is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  such  Information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Director. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Preslde-t  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress at  lean  once  in  each  fiscal  year  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  report  on  the  ad- 
mlnistraticn  of  this  Act. 
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(c)  The  Director  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examl- 
Datlon  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  States  receiving  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

NONnmarEKENCE 

SBC.  17.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  regula- 
tions issued  hereunder  shall  authorize  the 
Director,  a  State  agency,  or  any  official  act- 
ing under  this  Act.  to  prescribe,  determine, 
or  influence  the  curriculum,  admissions  pol- 
icy, program,  or  ministry  oi"  any  youth  camp. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  regutatlous 
issued  hereunder  shall  be  construed  to  con- 
trol, limit,  or  interfere  with  elthsr  the  rr- 
Uglous  aflJllatloa  of  any  cainp.  cimptr,  or 
camp  staff  member,  or  the  free  exercise  c' 
religion  of  any  youth  cariip  which  U  opr.ratea 
by  a  church,  association,  or  convsnt'on  of 
churches,  or  their  agencies. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  regulations  Is- 
sued hereunder  shall  authorize  the  Director, 
a  State  aegncy,  or  any  official  acting  under 
this  Act,  to  require  or  authorize  medical 
treatment  for  a  person  who  objects  (or.  In 
the  case  of  a  child,  whose  parent  or  guard- 
Ian  objects*  thereto  on  religious  grounds; 
nor  shall  examination  or  Immunization  of 
such  person  be  authorized  or  required  except 
during  an  epidemic  or  threat  of  an  epidemic 
of  a  contagious  disease. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  18.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $7.5C0,000  for  the  flscal  year  1981, 
and  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  flscal 
years,   to  carry  out   the  provisions  of  this 

Act. 

ETFECT  ON  EXISTING  LAWS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  supersede  or  to  enlarge  or  di- 
minish or  affect  In  any  other  manner  the 
common  law  or  statutory  rights,  duties,  or 
liabilities  of  youth  camp  operators  and  camp- 
ers under  any  law  with  respect  to  Injuries, 
diseases,  or  death  of  c&mpers  arising  out  of, 
or  In  the  course  of.  participation  In  youth 
camp  activities  covered  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  no  State  law  which  provides  youth  camp 
health  and  safety  standards  equal  to  or  su- 
perior to  standards  promulgated  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  superseded  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.» 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
8,  727.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  authorize  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defense  who 
provide  police  or  security  functions,  in- 
cluding individuals  employed  pursuant  to 
contract  with  the  Department  of  De- 
iense,  to  have  the  power  of  arrest  on 
military  facilities  and  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

PEACE  OmCEK  STATUS  FOK  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES 
OP  THE  DEPASTMKNT  OP  DEFENSE 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  just  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  problem  which  has  escalated  due  to  the 
Army's  Increased  use  of  civilian  employ- 
ees to  perform  duties  previously  handled 
by  military  personnel. 

Although  the  military  pc^ce  have  tra- 
ditionally handled  all  law  enforcement 
and  security  functions  on  military  instal- 
lations, the  Defense  Department  pres- 
ently employs  a  number  of  civilians  In  a 
law  enforcement  capacity.  These  civil- 
ians perform  all  of  the  functions  for- 
merly handled  by  the  military  police- 
however,  they  possess  no  arrest  powers 


beyond  those  of  an  ordinary  citizen's 
arrest.  Unfortunately,  this  situation  has 
seriously  undermined  both  the  morale  of 
the  employees,  whose  lack  of  status  as 
peace  officers  leaves  them  vulnerable  to 
legal  actlMi  on  the  grounds  of  false  ar- 
rest and  their  effectiveness,  since  the 
people  with  whom  these  employees  deal 
are  well  aware  of  their  lack  of  warrant- 
less arrest  powers. 

The  Department  of  Defense  feels  It 
necessary  to  have  explicit  legal  authority 
before  it  can  grant  these  civilian  em- 
ployees arrest  powers.  Therefore,  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  grant  arrest 
powers  to  civilian  employees  who  per- 
form law  enforcement  or  security  func- 
tions on  military  facilities  and  Installa- 
tions, 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  727 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized  to  Invest 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  including  Individuals  employed 
pursuant  to  a  contract,  who  provide  police 
or  security  services  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  with  the  power  to  arrest  Individuals 
on  military  facilities  and  Installations.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  TsoNCAs,  Mr.   Leahy,  and 
Mr.  Levin)  : 
S.  728.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  prohibit  the 
assignment  to  or  presence  In  El  Salvador 
of  U.S.  military  personnel  and  to  prohibit 
the  furnishing  of  military  and  other  se- 
curity assistance  for  El  Salvador;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

SUSPBNBINC    MILITAKT   AID   TO    EL   SALVADOR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senators  Tsongas,  Leahy, 
and  Levin,  legislation  to  suspend  mili- 
tary aid  and  remove  American  military 
advisers  from  El  Salvador. 

The  suspens'on  would  remain  In  effect 
until  the  President  determines  and  the 
Congress  concurs  that  the  following  con- 
ditions have  been  met: 

First,  clear  evidence  of  a  thorough  and 
complete  investigation  and  steps  taken 
to  prosecute  those  responsible  for  the 
recent  murders  of  six  American  citizens 
in  El  Salvador,  and  similar  action  with 
respect  to  investigating  other  such  kill- 
ings and  acts  of  terrorism. 

Second,  active  U.S.  encouragement  of 
international  mediation  of  the  conflict. 
This  would  involve  an  in-place  truce  and 
a  halt  to  the  arms  flow  from  any  foreign 
source.  A  useful  source  for  such  media- 
tion might  well  be  the  conference  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  which  successfully 
ended  the  fighting  In  Zimbabwe.  The  ob- 
ject must  be  a  fair  and  peaceful  medi- 
ated solution.  In  that  process,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  must  give  evi- 
dence of  cooperating  in  these  efforts. 

Third,  Salvadoran  civUians  must  con- 


tinue to  have  some  substantial  role  In 
the  leadership  of  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador.  The  United  States  at  no  point 
should  be  in  a  position  of  providing  arms 
and  advisers  to  a  military  dictatorship. 

Fourth,  the  U.S.  Government  must 
vigorously  investigate  and  prosecute  re- 
ported Miami-based  financing  of  death 
squads  and  terrorists  in  El  Salvador, 

Finally,  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor must  submit  a  specific  written  re- 
quest that  the  U.S.  Government  provide 
any  military  personnel,  military  or  secu- 
rity assistance  before  this  assistance  can 
be  provided. 

In  recent  months,  beginning  even 
prior  to  the  Inauguration  of  President 
Reagan,  a  shift  in  U.S.  policy  toward  El 
Salvador  occurred,  with  a  turn  toward 
a  military  solution  to  the  political  crisis 
in  that  country. 

Since  the  inauguration,  that  shift  has 
become  far  more  pronounced,  and  the 
policy  appears  to  be  leading  to  more  and 
more  dangerous  levels  of  escalation.  U.S. 
military  involvement  with  the  present 
government  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
level  of  conflict  in  that  country,  exces- 
sive in  its  risk  to  U.S.  personnel  and 
threatening  to  long-term  U.S.  Interests. 

The  executive  branch  has  announced 
increased  military  assistance — now  in- 
cluding a  second  $25  million  arms  allot- 
ment and  a  total  of  78  military  advisers 
by  the  end  of  this  month— for  a  total 
level  of  aid  that  is  nearly  twice  the  size 
of  the  entire  defense  budget  of  neighbor- 
ing Honduras.  The  recipients  of  that  aid 
are  the  security  forces  of  El  Salvador, 
elements  of  which  have  been  identified 
as  responsible  for  kidnaplngs,  torture, 
and  murdf  rs.  The  Government  itself  has 
failed  to  take  effective  action  to  halt  a 
campaign  of  violence  against  the  Cath- 
olic Church  which  already  has  claimed 
the  lives  of  the  archbishop  of  San  Sal- 
vador, Oscar  A.  Romero,  10  Salvadoran 
priests,  and  4  American  missionaries. 

In  December,  the  United  States  cut  off 
all  military  aid  to  the  ruling  junta  when 
those  American  citizens  were  brutally 
murdered  and  a  coverup  was  attempted. 
Ambassador  Robert  White  and  others 
have  testified  that  the  investigation  of 
these  killings  has  not  been  vigorously 
pursued.  In  January,  two  more  Ameri- 
cans, labor  leaders  of  the  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development, 
also  were  murdered.  An  American  free- 
lance journalist  has  been  missing  for 
nearly  3  months.  Nevertheless,  this 
administration  not  only  has  concurred 
in  the  reinstitution  of  military  aid  but 
has  greatly  expanded  that  assistance, 
multiplied  the  number  of  American  mili- 
tary advisers,  and  spread  them  to  mili- 
tary garrisons  in  the  heart  of  the  areas 
of  strife. 

A  portion  of  the  arms  and  political 
support  to  the  rebels  undoubtedly  was 
suppUed  by  Communist  countries — as 
weU  as  from  other  foreign  sources. 
Regardless  of  the  sources  of  supply  of 
arms — a  supply  which  observers  say  has 
been  now  substantially  choked  off — this 
remains  a  secondary  aspect  to  the  con- 
flict. It  should  be  condemned  and 
opposed,  and  I  strongly  support  the  ad- 
ministration's apparently  successful  dip- 
lomatic efforts  toward  that  end. 
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However,  the  primary  cause  of  the 
crisis  remains  within  El  Salvador  Itself: 
The  arbitrary  use  of  power  in  place  of 
an  open  political  process  and  the  refusal 
to  move  effectively  to  end  longstanding 
social  and  economic  Inequities. 

Although  the  profoimd  polarization  In 
El  Salvador  extends  back  into  history, 
the  modem  era  can  be  traced  to  the 
massacre  of  thousands  of  peasants  in 
1932  and  the  establishment  of  a  mili- 
tary-dominated political  process  which 
ever  since  faithfully  carried  out  the  de- 
sires of  the  economic  elite.  After  hesitant 
steps  at  evolution  away  from  that  past 
during  the  late  1960's,  destruction  of  the 
final  shreds  of  credibility  in  the  political 
system  has  dominated  the  past  decade. 
Napoleon  Duarte,  now  a  member  of  the 
junta,  was  elected  In  1972  to  the  Presi- 
dency; but  his  victory  was  overturned 
by  the  weapons  of  the  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary. His  running  mate,  Guillermo  Ungo, 
now  presides  over  the  umbrella  political 
organization  which  spans  dissident 
Christian  Democrats  and  Social  Demo- 
crats as  well  as  Communist  and  other 
leftist  viewpoints.  The  1972  debacle  was 
repeated  In  1977.  when  again  a  military 
intervention  denied  power  to  a  political 
coalition  including  the  legitimate  oppo- 
sition. 

Extensive  repression  of  the  people, 
including  officially  condoned  murder, 
disappearances,  and  torture,  has  brought 
condemnations  of  the  Government's  se- 
curity forces  by  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Jurists, 
Amnestv  International,  and  our  own 
State  Department. 

More  than  any  other  factor,  it  was  the 
uncontrolled  killings  of  the  past  18 
months  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  first  reformed  junta  In  October  1979 
and  to  the  steadv  departure  from  suc- 
ceeding jimtas  of  moderate  political  and 
military  leadership.  Now  only  a  single 
sector  of  the  Christian  Democratic  Party 
remains,  and  the  power  and  weight  of 
the  military  within  the  junta  Is  domi- 
nant. 

In  this  context,  the  provision  of  arms 
and  military  advisers  strengthens  the 
military  within  the  Government,  dim'n- 
Ishlng  even  further  the  capacitv  of  the 
civilian  members  to  determine  policy  and 
affect  events.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we 
see  news  reports,  confirmed  by  Ambas- 
sador Robert  White,  Indicating  Mr. 
Duarte  has  had  serious  doubts  about  ac- 
cepting U5.  mlUtary  advisers  and  a 
burgeon'ng  of  U.S.  weapons  and  military 
equloment. 

Militarizing  the  conflict  also  gives 
weight  to  the  more  extreme  elements  of 
the  opposition,  who  can  more  easllv  por- 
tray the  conflict  as  one  which  matches 
them  not  merely  against  the  Salvadoran 
Government  but  against  the  Un'ted 
States  as  well.  The  result  is  to  discredit 
those  opposition  leaders  who  have  been 
interested  in  pursuing  a  political  rather 
than  a  mll'tary  solution  to  the  conflict. 

For  the  United  States,  there  are  sig- 
nificant added  risks  entailed  In  the 
present  i>ath  of  policy.  Successive  steps 
are  being  taken  to  escalate  U.S.  military 
involvement,  without  specifying  clear 
limits.  Military  aid  was  nonexistent  a 


year  ago,  then  moved  to  nonletiial  equip- 
ment, then  to  a  small  amount  of  arms, 
and  now  to  the  largest  arms  package  lor 
any  country  in  the  hemisphere  along 
with  an  on-the-ground  pres«ice  of 
American  military  advisers  and  trainers. 

The  War  Powers  Act  was  designed  to 
force  a  major  debate  before  American 
forces  could  be  placed  in  a  situation  of 
hostilities  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war.  Yet.  now  we  see  78  Americans  be- 
ing shipped  Into  El  Salvador,  where  gim- 
fire,  bombings,  and  hostilities  can  occur 
In  San  Salvador  or  in  the  remotest  peas- 
ant village.  I  concur  with  the  concern 
expressed  by  Senator  Eacleton  and  other 
coUeagues  that  the  War  Powers  Act 
should  apply  to  this  case. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  American 
military  personnel  are  either  in  the  Sal- 
vadoran Government's  headquarters  or 
at  three  other  mihtary  garrisons  around 
the  coimtry.  The  risk  of  American  casu- 
alties is  too  great  to  be  accepted  when  the 
policy  itself  is  fiawed.  As  I  stated  last 
week,  no  one  yet  has  answered  the  ques- 
tion of  what  this  administration  plans 
to  do  If  any  of  those  Americans  are 
wounded  or  killed.  That  remains  true 
today. 

Our  objective  In  El  Salvador  is  an  end 
to  the  violence  and  the  beginning  of  a 
process  leading  to  a  condition  of  peace, 
respect  for  human  rights,  and  economic 
and  political  reform.  That  process  can 
CKily  come  through  negotiations  In  a  set- 
ting in  which  there  is  some  guarantee 
of  fair  treatment  to  both  the  jimta  and 
the  opposition,  a  setting  most  likely  to 
occur  under  international  mediation. 

Our  objectives  are  sliared  by  our  dem- 
ocratic allies  in  the  region  and  in  West- 
em  Europe.  But  tiiey  reject  in  private 
and  caution  in  public  against  the  pur- 
suit of  a  military  solution  to  the  crisis 
or  its  definition  in  terms  of  East-West 
competition.  They  have  been  pressing  for 
a  policy  of  mediation. 

It  is  another  example  of  the  counter- 
productive nature  of  our  mUltary  aid 
proposals  that  Mr.  Duarte  now  has  re- 
portedly rejected  proposals  for  mediation 
frcMn  resr>ected  Intematlcmal  statesmen 
such  as  Willy  Brandt  as  well  as  from  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Our  voice  In  favor  of 
mediation  was  not  heard  very  loudly 
either  In  San  Salvador  or  in  Washing- 
ton. Statements  and  briefings  from  the 
administration  focused  more  on  forth- 
coming arms  shipments  and  arrivals  of 
military  advisers  rather  than  on  forth- 
coming negotiations  or  the  arrival  of 
peacemakers. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration 
would  recognize  the  dangers  for  the 
United  States  Inherent  In  the  present 
poUcy  and  alter  that  poUcy.  This  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  take  the  road  of  peace, 
not  the  road  of  war.  In  Fl  Salvador.  Ne- 
gotiation, not  military  escalation,  is  the 
only  hooe  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  this 
tragic  cOTiflict.  Let  us  th*nk  together  and 
work  together  to  avoid  the  road  that 
leads  to  wider  war. 

I  also  ask  that  the  bill  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  would  ask  to  have 
inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  most  recent  Amnesty  Intemati(mal 


Report  on  Human  Rights  Vic^atlons  of 
February  2,  1981,  the  State  Department's 
own  Human  Rights  fteport,  and  Am- 
nesty's 1980  Report  on  El  Salvador.  I  also 
would  like  to  Include  the  recent  testi- 
mony of  ArchbiShop  James  A.  Hickey  of 
Washington  on  El  Salvador  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  Conference  of  Major  Supe- 
riors of  Men.  the  Leadership  Conference 
of  Women  Religious,  and  the  United 
States  Catholic  Cooierence  urging  a  ter- 
mination of  mihtary  aid  to  El  Salvador. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
repoxD  were  oraered  to  De  printed  in  the 
Kecuro,  as  follows: 

S.  728 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiae 
of  HepreseniuLives  of  the  United  States  of 
AnteruM  t/i  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
toe  Coiigresi — 

( 1 )  IS  deeply  concerned  with  the  escalat- 
ing violence  within  El  Salvador  and  the  in- 
creasing nuUiary  Involvement  of  outside 
countries;  and 

(2)  affii-ms  Its  support  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  to  the  Salvadoran  conflict  and 
for  establishment  of  democracy  and  the  re- 
spect for  human  rights  in  El  Salvador. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
hibit the  assignment  to  or  presence  in  El 
Salvador  of  United  States  mlUtary  personnel 
and  to  prohibit  the  lurnishing  of  mUltary 
aod  other  security  assistance  for  El  Salva- 
dor, unless  certain  conditions  are  met.  In- 
cluding a  thorough  and  complete  investiga- 
tion by  the  Oovemment  of  El  Salvador  of 
the  recent  murders  In  El  Salvador  of  Oatho- 
lic  missionaries  and  other  Americans. 

SBC.  2.  Chapter  1  of  part  in  of  the  Ptorelgn 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  f oUowlng  new  section : 

"Sec.  620E.  Prohibition  Against  the  Provi- 
sion of  Military  Personnel  to  and  the 
Furnishing  of  Security  Assistance  for  El 
Salvador. —  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  no  United  States 
mlUtary  personnel  may  be  assigned  to  or 
may  be  present  In,  and  no  mUltary  or  other 
security  assistance  may  be  furnished  for  or 
delivered  to.  El  Salvador  unless  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection   (b)   are  met. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
diall  not  ^ply  If — 

"(1)  the  President  determines,  and  pre- 
pares and  transmits  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  setting  forth  such  deter- 
mination, that — 

"(A)   the  Oovemment  of  El  Salvador— 

"(1)  has  carried  out  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete InvestigaUon  of  the  reient  murders  In 
El  Salvador  of  six  United  States  citizens,  in- 
cluding the  murders  of  three  Catholic  sisters 
and  a  Catholic  lay  worker  on  December  a. 
1980.  and  the  murders  of  two  representatives 
of  United  States  labor  organizations  on 
January  3,  1981; 

"(11)  is  taking  definitive  steps  to  brlxtg  to 
Justice  the  Individuals  responsible  for  sudi 
murders:  and 

"(lU)  Is  Investigating  and  pursuing  the 
prosecution  of  Individuals,  whether  or  not 
such  Individuals  are  members  of  the  security 
forces  of  El  Salvador,  responsible  for  acts  ot 
murder  and  terrorism; 

"(Bl  the  United  States  Oovemment  Is 
ac»lvelv  en-^DuraTlnK  International  efforta. 
Including  the  efforts  of  the  Oreanlratlon  of 
American  States  and  other  Latin  American 
and  European  countries — 

"(l)  to  opooae  the  Introduction  <rf  any 
arms  or  mlll»arv  nersonnel  from  any  foreign 
source  Into  B  Salvador, 

•'(11)  to  obtain  an  In-place  truce  between 
the  parties  to  the  Salvadoran  conflict. 
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"(Ul)  to  seek  a  conference  of  the  parties 
to  the  conflict,  and 

"(iv)  to  achieve  a  fair  and  peaceful 
mediated  solution  of  the  conflict  which  pre- 
vents foreign  military  Intervention, 

and  the  Oovernment  of  El  Salvador  has  co- 
(^>erated  with  such  efforts; 

"(C)  Salvadoran  civilians  continue  to  have 
a  substantial  role  In  the  decision-making 
and  leadership  of  the  Oovernment  of  El 
Salvador: 

"(D)  the  United  States  Oovernment  U 
vlgoroxisly  Investigating  reports  of,  and 
prosecuting  any  individual  In  the  United 
States  found  to  be  responsible  for.  the  fi- 
nancing or  assassination  squads  or  other 
terrorist  activities  In  El  Salvador;  and 

"(E)  the  Oovernment  of  El  Salvador  has 
submitted  a  specific  written  request  that  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  provide 
United  States  military  personnel  and  mili- 
tary or  other  security  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador; and 

"(2)  the  Congress,  within  30  calendar  days 
of  receiving  such  report  and  under  proce- 
dures described  in  subsection  (c),  adopts  a 
concurrent  resolution  stating  in  substance 
that  it  approves  the  determination  made  by 
the  President. 

"(c)(1)(A)  A  concurrent  resolution  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  shall  be  con- 
sidered In  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  601(b)  of  the  Inter- 
national Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1976. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  section  601(b)  of 
such  Act.  the  report  described  in  subsection 
(b)  (1)  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  certifica- 
tion. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
consideration  and  adoption  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  under  subsection  (b)(2).  a  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any 
such  resolution  after  it  has  been  reported 
by  the  appropriate  committee  shall  be  treated 
as  highly  privileged  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"  id )  For  purcojes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'military  assistance'  means 
assistance  under  chapter  2  of  part  II  of 
this  Act; 

"(2)  the  term  'other  security  assistance' 
means — 

"(A)  assistance  under  chapter  5  (military 
education  and  training)  or  chaoter  6  (peace- 
keeping operations)   of  part  II  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  sales  of  defense  articles  or  services, 
extensions  of  crediu  (including  participa- 
tions in  credits)  and  guarantees  of  loans  un- 
der the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 

"(Ci  any  license  In  effect  with  respect  to 
the  export  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
service;,  to  or  for  the  armed  forces,  police. 
Intelligence,  or  other  internal  security  forces 
of  a  foreign  country  under  section  38  of  tlie 
Arms  Expo.-t  Control  Act;  or 

"(D)  mlL'tary  assistance  or  any  assistance 
described  In  clause  (A).  (B).  or  (C).  which  is 
provided  under  section  614  of  this  Act  with- 
out regard  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  and 

"(3)  the  term  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel' means  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  and  other  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  who  are  assiened 
to  perform  or  are  performing  duties  under 
this  Act  or  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.". 

AI  CoNCEXNs  IN  El,  Salvador 
The  human  rights  situation  In  El  Sal- 
vador has  deteriorated  sharply  in  recent 
months.  Amnesty  International  is  seriously 
concerned  and  fears  a  further  Increase  In 
summary  execution,  torture  and  abduction 
by  government  forces  as  civil  conflict  con- 
«^f  ^''''**°  B^errillas  and  the  govern- 
ment. Of  some  8.000  Salvadorlans  estimated 


to  have  b«en  killed  during  the  past  year, 
many  are  known  to  have  been  the  victims 
of  extrajudicial  execution  by  the  armed 
forces.  Peasants  and  young  people  appear  to 
be  particular  targets.  Sources  in  the  country 
say  that  nearly  3,300  peasants  were  among 
those  killed  for  political  reasons  in  1980. 

Despite  government  claims  that  those 
killed  by  its  forces  are  guerrillas  and  guer- 
rilla sympathisers,  victims  of  torture  and 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  security  forces 
were  not  generally  shown  to  have  any  direct 
Involvement  in  armed  guerrilla  activity. 

International  attention  was  captured  by 
the  killing  on  3  December  1980  of  three  nuns 
and  a  woman  missionary,  all  United  States 
nationals,  reported  to  have  been  abducted 
by  security  forces  the  previous  day.  However, 
in  the  week  after  those  killings,  from  6  to 
12  December,  according  to  soiirces  in  El  Sal- 
vador, 144  people  were  killed,  66  of  them  by 
uniformed  members  of  the  security  forces. 

on  17  uecemcer  1980,  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Ouard  raided  the  town  of  Cojutepeque 
at  the  department  of  San  Salvador  and  killed 
eight  leaders  (names  on  attached  list)  of  the 
Central  Campeslna  Salvadorena  (Salvadorlan 
Peasants  Organization )  who  were  meeting  to 
discuss  plans  for  participation  in  the  gov- 
eriunent's  agrarian  reform  program.  There 
have  been  similar  attacks  in  the  past. 

There  is  evidence  that  young  people  are 
singled  out  t>ecause  of  their  youth.  On  10 
January  1981,  troops  took  22  teen-agers  from 
Mejlcanos;  all  were  later  found  dead,  with 
marks  showing  that  they  had  been  tortured. 
An  army  spokesman  said  they  died  of  bullet 
wounds  In  a  confrontation  with  troops;  but 
a  doctor  who  examined  17  of  the  bodies  said 
they  had  all  been  shot  after  dying  Five  of 
the  young  women  were  unidentifiable  be- 
cause their  faces  had  been  erased. 

AI  has  received  r^Kjrts  that  Salvadorlan 
pbramilltary  squads  regularly  cross  the  bor- 
der Into  Honduras  to  attack  Salvadorlan 
refugee  camps.  Inside  El  Salvador,  church 
sources  report  that  refugees  have  been  taken 
from  camps  and  killed.  On  31  December  1980 
soldiers  from  San  Carlos  garrison  searched 
the  Domus  Marlae  refugee  centre  in  Mejl- 
canos and  took  away  Marclal  Cruz,  aged  18. 
He  was  later  seen  at  the  garrison,  and  on  9 
January  was  found  dead. 

Red  Cross  clinics  have  been  attacked:  on 
12  January,  troops  broke  into  a  clinic  In 
Chalatenango.  They  killed  or  wounded  peo- 
ple being  treated  there  and  abducted  five 
young  women  aged  from  14  to  22.  On  the 
same  day,  three  men,  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  were  seized  by  security  forces  in 
San  Salvador  as  they  delivered  provisions  to 
the  Red  Cross.  The  whereabouts  of  all  the 
people  abducted  In  these  two  incidents  are 
unknown. 

Killings  and  disappearances  of  foreign 
Journalists,  including  Journalist  John  Sulli- 
van, United  States  citizen,  who  was  abducted 
on  28  December,  have  been  widely  reported 
In  the  International  media;  but  Salvadorlan 
Journalists  have  also  been  targets  of  the 
armed  forces.  On  15  January  1981.  nine  staff 
members  of  the  newspaper  Independlente. 
including  Journalists  Vlda  Cuadra  and  Fran- 
cisco Ramirez  Avila.  were  taken  from  the 
newspaper's  offices  by  troops.  The  authori- 
ties deny  that  they  are  In  detention.  (On 
25  January,  the  newspaper  closed  down  and 
Its  director  Jorge  Pinto  took  refuge  in  the 
Mexican  Embassy.) 

Members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  others  helping  refugees  and  victims  of 
the  civil  fighting  have  been  hampered  in 
their  work  by  the  security  forces.  The  Arch- 
bishopric of  San  Salvador  reported  In  mid- 
December  that  it  had  been  forced  to  close 
Its  legal  aid  office  (Socorro  Jurldlco)  be- 
cause it  had  been  raided  17  times  In  the 
previous  week  by  the  National  Police.  Even 
government  offices  have  been  subject  to  army 


raids.  On  9  January,  the  publications  de- 
partment of  the  iMiucaiJon  iwtnlstry  was 
raided  by  troops  while  it  wus  prihi-ing  ieaf- 
leiji  wlLQ  instructions  for  refugeet.;  eight 
staa  meaibers,  inciuolng  the  director  of  the 
departu-ent,  were  seized.  Their  whereabouts 
are  unknown.  Members  of  the  El  Salvador 
Human  Rights  Conunlssiou  who  witnessed 
the  seizures  have  denied  army  allegations 
that  subversive  literature  was  found  on  the 
premises. 

On  .i^  January,  a  leading  member  of  the 
El  balvaaor  Human  Rights  Commission,  Vic- 
tor Medrano,  aged  29,  was  abducted  from  his 
home  by  plainclothes  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Poilce.  Although  he  has  been  seen  In 
the  barracks  of  the  National  Police  in  San 
Salvador,  authorities  aeny  that  he  is  in  de- 
tention and  there  Is  very  serious  concern  for 
his  safety.  Two  other  members  of  the  same 
commission  have  been  killed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  October  last  year.  One  was  Maria 
Magdalena  Enrlquez,  its  press  secretary  who 
was  found  dead  in  a  shallow  gra.e  about  20 
miles  from  the  capital.  She  was  abducted  on 
3  October  1980  while  shopping  and  appears 
to  have  been  killed  the  day  after  her  abduc- 
tion. Witnesses  confirmed  that  two  of  the 
heavily  armed  men  who  detained  Sra.  En- 
rlquez were  imiformed  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Poilce. 

Representatives  of  the  Junta  (that  headed 
the  government  of  El  Salvador  until  Decem- 
ber 1980)  however  denied  that  police  carried 
out  the  detention  and  stated  that  the  gov- 
ernment "was  not  Implicated"  in  the  matter. 
The  other  member  of  the  commission  killed 
was  Ramon  Valladares  Perez,  who  was  shot 
dead  on  26  October  while  driving  a  car  in  the 
capital.  The  El  Salvador  Human  Rights  (Com- 
mission Is  an  Independent  human  rights 
monitoring  group  that  provides  both  assist- 
ance to  victims  of  human  rights  abuse  and 
publicises  their  oases.  The  Commission  s  offi- 
ces have  been  destroyed  by  bombings  three 
times  last  year  in  the  presence  of  the  perma- 
nent police  guard  on  the  premises.  The  Com- 
mission had  reportedly  been  accused  by  the 
president  of  El  Salvador.  Ing.  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte.  of  being  "anti-patriotic"  a  few  days 
before  the  abduction  of  Victor  Medrano.  The 
offices  of  the  Commission  were  again  sur- 
rounded by  troops  on  18  January  and  the 
Commission  has  seen  Itself  forced  to  close 
down. 

People  have  been  killed  because  of  their 
association,  or  presumed  association,  with 
peasant,  labour  or  religious  organizations,  or 
with  political  parties  or  other  organizations 
which  do  not  actively  support  the  present 
government.  Although  these  killings  took 
place  against  a  background  of  conflict  be- 
tween government  forces  and  guerrilla  orga- 
nizations, evidence  reaching  AI  shows  that 
many  civilians  not  involved  in  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity are  being  tortured  and  killed  by  the 
security  forces.  Most  of  the  deaths  have  oc- 
curred after  people  were  seized  at  their 
homes  or  places  of  work. 

During  1980  the  government  of  El  Salvador 
repeatedly  claimed  that  Independent  "antl- 
corruni'nlst"  assassination  squads  beyond 
government  control  were  responsible  for  t^ese 
abductions  and  murders.  However,  evidence 
collated  by  AI  from  hundreds  of  individual 
cases  proves  the  resoonslbillty  of  the  regular 
security  forces  for  serious  violations  of 
human  rt?hts.  By  attributing  detentions, 
torture  and  I'illln<»8  to  eroups  beyond  gov- 
ernment control,  the  eovemment  of  El  Sal- 
vador s?ems  to  have  soueht  a  means  of  evad- 
in<3;  accountability  for  the  extra-legal  meas- 
ures carried  out  by  its  own  security  forces. 

AI  fears  that  the  current  wave  of  extra- 
judicial Icillinps  and  "disannearances"  will 
continue  to  escalate  as  the  Salvadoran  secu- 
rity forces  use  the  cover  of  civil  warfare  to 
carry  out  laree-scale  killin<^  of  young  peo- 
ple, peasants  and  others  not  shown  to  be  In- 
volved In  guerrilla  activities. 
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Diuppsarad  of  killMl 


Nam* 


Oats 


Plac* 


Sacaiity  toic* 


DiuQMared  Harnandei  VajquM,  EIrain  Antonio Oac.  11, 1980 

"""KT  :::::: Contr.,is  Menou.  mXUtao Dae.  W,1980 

Q0_'_„ Kivis  Aiuilaf,  HeiDeil  (aied  17) *> — 

Ool""— ~~ Palacios,  Jesus  (a»ea  li) *• 

Do""II~ Matioqjin  Oscai *» 

Killed  rr""I Gcruaiw,  lorcua(o . da 

Oo""iri- - Mendei,  Kupefio * 

Oo"^^ Ayala,  Antonio do 

Oo     II Lop«2,  Jasus to 

OoIII —  (»auiiel,  Paolo * 

Oo"I Franco  Antonio. * 

OoIIII A»ala,  tusucK) «> 

Oo  '  Lopei.  Angela — (to 

OiJappaaiad/killed Caldeion,  Kalael  AmiKaf -  Dae.  17, 1980 

Disappeared Cornejo  Azuzena,  Felipe Dec.  19. 19TO 

Oo  Alas.  Maiiana - -  Doc  20,1980 

Do'"  Sullivan,  Jonn  (U.S.  citiien) Dec.  28,1980 

Disappeara'd/kiUed _ Ciuz,  Marcial  {a|ed  U) _  Dec  31.1980 

Disappeared Romeio  Galdamei,  Je»us  (head  ol  dapartmeny JaiL  9, 19«l 


San  Salvador „ 

San  Anaoiiio  Abad 

do 

00 

do 

Co)utapeqiie 

do 


.  Natiooal  Polica. 
Araiir/paliGe. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
.  Nabonal  Guaid. 

Uo. 

Do. 

Oak 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 


Oo Moreiia,  Romeo 

OoIIIII Po'tillo,  Otto  Jaime 

Ool" Gutierrez,  tncarnaciOn 

|)o""II Martinez,  Ricaido  Alfonso 

DoIIIII Hernandez,  Cailcs  Mauricio 

OoIII . Campos,  All  ado 

Do     II.I Valdez,  Ana  titer 

Ool" Sra  Paz  Umama  de  Rodas'.afed  71). 


.do. 
.do.. 


San  Antonra  Ab;:d.  body  lound,  Dec  22. 

19H1. 

San  Antonio  Aba 

Soyapanfo 

San  Salvador 

Meiicanos,  body  found,  Jan.  9, 1981. 
EducaUon  Ministry  puUishinf  department 

in  Mcjicaiioi. 

"IlldoIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


.do 

.do 

-do 

.do 

IL   10,1981 


....do 

San  Maleo  biirrio,  Sm  Sahndor. 


Do. 


Do. 
Ool 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
0*. 
Do. 


Amnesty  International  Report  1980 
el  salvador 
Amnesty  International  concerns  before 
and  after  the  15  October  1979  military  coup 
that  overthrew  the  government  of  General 
Carlos  Hximberto  Romero  Included  the  tor- 
ture and  murder  of  prisoners,  the  "disap- 
pearance" and  probable  murder  of  suspected 
political  activists  and  violence  directed 
against  individuals  and  institutions  involved 
In  monitoring  and  defending  human  rights. 
Archbishop  of  San  Salvador  Oscar  Arnulfo 
Romero,  an  outspoken  critic  of  human  rights 
violations  who  offered  sympathy,  support  and 
a  hearing  to  victims  of  torttire  and  imprison- 
ment and  to  the  relatives  of  the  murdered 
and  "disappeared",  was  shot  dead  by  an  un- 
identified assassin  on  24  March  1980  as  he 
was  saying  mass.  Prior  to  the  assassination 
Amnesty  International,  In  a  press  statement 
of  17  March,  gave  warning  that  the  Arch- 
bishop had  been  made  the  target  of  death 
threats  since  the  start  of  a  campaign  of  po- 
litical murder  and  abduction  begun  by  the 
government  after  its  imposition  of  a  state 
of  siege  on  9  March  1980. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission  on  Human  Rights  on  21 
March,  Amnesty  International  called  atten- 
tion to  the  dangers  faced  by  Archbishop 
Romero  and  other  defenders  of  human  rights 
In  El  Salvador  and  to  the  placing  of  a  bomb 
In  the  sacristy  of  the  San  Salvador  cathedral 
on  16  March.  In  Its  later  public  statement 
of  25  March,  condemning  the  murder  of  the 
Archbishop,  who  had  been  denounced  by 
government  and  military  for  his  critical 
stance  towards  them.  Anuiesty  International 
stated  that  he  "had  been  martyred  in  the 
cause  of  human  rights",  and  stressed  the 
evident  dangers  facing  members  of  the 
church  and  others  associated  with  the  Arch- 
bishop m  El  Salvador.  It  called  particular 
attention  to  the  bombing  earlier  In  March  of 
the  Salvadorlan  Human  Rights  Commission. 
On  Sunday  23  March,  the  day  before  his 
murder,  the  Archbishop  said  In  bis  homily, 
broadcast  nationwide  on  the  church  radio 
stations,  that  security  forces  in  the  country- 
side were  "sovirlng  terror"  and  called  on  sol- 
diers to  refuse  to  obey  orders  to  kill  that 
"were  against  the  law  of  God".  A  military 
spokesman  Immediately  condemned  the  call 
to  disobedience  as  a  "crime". 

The  Archbishop  was  not  the  only  defender 
of  human  rights  threatened  or  attacked  with 
violence  for  antl-eovemment  criticism.  All 
members  of  the  Salvadorlan  Human  Rlr^hts 
Commission  have  repeatedly  been  threatened 
with  murder  should  they  continue  their  ac- 


tivities. On  several  occasions  Amnesty  Inter- 
national has  appealed  to  the  authorities  to 
ensure  their  safety.  In  July  1979  Amnesty 
International  appealed  for  the  protection  of 
Commission  member  Jose  Napoleon  Gon- 
zalez, who  was  later  forced  Into  exile.  The 
office  of  his  neu'spaper.  La  Cronlca,  was 
burned  to  the  ground  in  late  July  1979  and 
Its  new  premises  were  destroyed  by  bombs  in 
March  1980.  The  offices  of  the  Commission 
itself  have  been  attacked  with  gunfire,  and 
Immediately  after  a  bomb  attack  on  13  March 
1980  documentation  on  human  rights  abuses 
was  confiscated  by  police. 

Amnesty  International  appealed  also  for 
the  protection  of  lay  religious  leaders,  cate- 
chists  and  "Delegates  of  the  Word"  In  rural 
areas  and  for  clergy  persecuted  for  their 
teaching  of  a  doctrine  of  "social  Justice," 
such  as  Father  Rafael  Palacios,  killed  on  20 
June  1979  in  Santa  Tecla.  Several  days  earlier, 
a  white  band — a  symbol  of  death  squads  in 
some  countries  of  Central  America — had  been 
painted  on  his  door.  Another  priest,  linked 
by  authorities  to  peasant  on^anlzations. 
Father  Alivio  Napoleon  Macias.  was  shot  dead 
on  5  August  by  unknown  gunmen  while  say- 
ing mass  In  the  village  of  San  Esteban  Cata- 
rina.  As  in  the  case  of  Archbishop  Romero, 
he  was  killed  at  the  altar,  while  lifting  up  a 
chalice.  Several  priests  and  nuns  were  ar- 
rested and  summarily  expelled  from  El  Salva- 
dor m  1979. 

Amnesty  International  Issued  many  urgent 
appeals  on  behalf  of  "disappeared"  prisoners 
durinr;  the  last  six  months  of  the  govern- 
ment of  General  Romero.  Most  of  the  "dis- 
appeared" were  subsequently  found  dead; 
several  survivors  of  "disappearance"  and 
witnes3es  of  summary  execution  told  of  the 
murder  by  beheading  with  machetes  of  mem- 
bers of  trade  unions  and  peasant  organiza- 
tions supporting  political  opposition  move- 
ments. 

A  Christian  Democrat  campesino,  peasant 
farmer,  detained  on  19  May  1979  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  near  San  Vlncente  was  tortured 
by  electric  shock  in  the  local  Guard  head- 
quarters and  then  taken  with  ot^ers  to  the 
Pacific  shore,  where  he  was  hacked  nearly  to 
death  and  then  thrown  Into  the  sea.  He  sur- 
vived to  give  sworn  testimony  to  the  "execu- 
tion" by  beheading  of  his  four  companions, 
whose  bodies  were  later  found  at  a  nearby 
beach  resort. 

Most  of  the  victims  of  "disappearance"  and 
murder  were  individuals  believed  to  be  linked 
to  the  three  opposition  movements,  all  largely 
trade  union  based,  the  Bloque  Popular  Revo- 
Iticionario  (BFR),  Popular  Revolutionary 
Bloc:  the  Ligaa  Populates  28  de  Febrero  (LP- 


28).  Popular  Leagues  of  28  February:  the 
Frente  de  Acci&n  Popular  Vnificada  (FAPU). 
Popular  Front  of  Unified  Action.  Moves  to 
crush  the  opposition  movements  were  met  by 
increasingly  militant  activity.  Left-wUig 
guertilla  organizations  also  stepped  up  anU- 
govemment  activity,  including  kidnappings 
and  killings. 

Throughout  the  final  months  of  the  Ro- 
mero administration  and  even  now  up  to 
the  time  of  writing  the  Salvadorian  authori- 
ties refused  to  recognize  the  mass  polltloal 
organizations  FAPU.  BPR,  and  LP-28  as  law- 
ful political  organizations,  or  to  negotiate 
with  tUelr  leaders.  By  October  1979,  after 
months  of  street  demonstrations  and  increas- 
ingly militant  protest  actions  by  the  opposi- 
tion, including  bloody  actions  by  guerrilla 
groups,  polarization  between  government  amd 
opposition  was  extreme. 

On  15  October  a  military  coup  overthrew 
the  government  of  President  Romero.  He  and 
chief  security  officials  fled  to  Guatemala 
The  coup  leaders.  Colonel  Adolfo  Majano  and 
Jaime  Abdul  Gutierrez,  announced  an  am- 
nesty for  political  prisoners,  the  restoration 
of  human  rights  and  the  implementation  of 
agrarian  reform.  A  Junta  was  formed  with 
the  two  colonels  and  three  civilian  represent- 
atives of  centre  oppwitlon  parties.  The  po- 
litical organizations  that  bad  called  for  the 
overthrow  of  Romero  was  not  represented. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  new  government, 
on  19  October  1979.  Amnesty  International 
welcomed  the  statement  of  the  Junta  that 
human  rights  would  be  restored  and  political 
prisoners  released.  It  presented  documenta- 
tion on  257  Salvadortans  murdered  or  de- 
tained or  who  had  "disappeared"  because  of 
their  political,  trade  union  or  religious  ac- 
tivities In  1979.  The  documentation  Included 
60  cases  of  prisoners  who  had  not  Ijeen  ac- 
knowledged to  be  in  detention  and  were  con- 
sidered "disapjjeared"  and  114.  almost  all 
campesinos,  whose  murder  by  official  or  semi- 
official security  forces  was  confirmed.  TTie 
memorandum  did  not  include  all  of  the  cases 
reported  In  1979:  the  Salvadorian  Human 
Rights  Commission  compiled  documentation 
on  312  "political  killings'  alleged  to  have 
been  psrpetrated  by  official  forces  t)etween 
January  and  July  1979.  including  individuals 
killed  In  demonstrations,  and  on  267  political 
arrests  between  January  and  August  1979.  In 
February  1980  Amnesty  International  con- 
firmed that  27  of  the  60  "disappeared  "  cited 
In  the  memorandum  had  been  released  and 
that  eight  had  been  murdered  in  offlcUl 
custody.  . 

The  major  opooslUon  prours  denounced 
the  new  Junta  as  a  continuation  of  mili- 
tary government.  Security  forces  acted  with 
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the  same  brutality  as  ttaoee  under  Romero 
One  day  after  the  coup  security  forces  of 
police  and  army  moved  to  dislodge  striking 
workers  from  several  San  Salvador  factories, 
detaining  78.  some  of  whom  were  then  tor- 
tured, and  killing  18  Within  a  week,  the  new 
government  was  held  responsible  for  more 
than  100  killings  of  demonstrators  and  strik- 
ing workers  who  had  been  occupying  farms 
and  factories. 

Although  the  new  government  was  com- 
posed largely  of  civilians  «tth  longstanding 
commitments  to  social  change,  some  of  them 
former  exiles  and  political  prisoners,  from 
its  first  days  it  manifested  a  high  level  of 
governmental  violence.  The  mass  resignation 
of  most  of  the  civilians  from  the  government 
on  3  January  1980  came  when  civilian  min- 
isters, most  of  whom  immediately  went  into 
exile,  denounced  the  unchecked  violations  of 
human  rights  that  were  beyond  their  power 
to  control. 

In  the  weeks  after  the  resignations  and 
the  appointment  of  a  new  cabinet,  the  ma- 
jor opposition  groups  Increased  their  pro- 
tests against  government  policies.  Authori- 
ties responded  with  violence,  killing  at  least 
52  when  a  street  demonstration  was  dis- 
persed by  gunfire  on  22  January,  and  at  least 

11  in  attacks  on  another  demonstration  on 

12  February;  they  also  carried  out  hundreds 
of  arrests  and  abductions. 

During  tails  period  violent  take-overs  of 
embassies  and  public  buildings  and  occupa- 
tions with  the  threat  of  violence  were  among 
those  methods  used  by  the  mass  political  or- 
ganizations to  demand  the  release  of  their 
"disappeared  •  leaders.  In  addition,  guerrilla 
groups  demanded  prisoner  releases,  ran- 
soms and  the  publication  of  political  mani- 
festos In  exchange  for  the  lives  of  their 
kidnapping  victims. 

On  6  February  1980  Amnesty  International 
sent  cables  to  the  government  and  to  Arch- 
bishop Romero,  in  connection  with  official 
killings  and  three  kidnappings  In  which  left- 
wing  guerrillas  had  threatened  "execution" 
of  their  "prisoners"  and  several  cases  In 
which  hostages  were  threatened  with  vio- 
lence. The  cables  requested  the  church  and 
government  to  make  it  clear  that  Amnesty 
International  "condemns  every  case  of  the 
execution  of  prisoners,  kidnap  victims,  or 
hostages  by  governments  or  other  organiza- 
tions of  whatever  political  orientation".  The 
text  of  the  cable  was  read  the  next  day  by 
Archbishop  Romero  in  his  sermon,  broadcast 
on  nationwide  radio:  the  Archbishop  had 
himself  condemned  kidnapping  and  the  tak- 
ing of  hostages  on  several  occasions.  But  kill- 
ings by  left-wing  guerrilla  forces  continued 
as  did  many  more  by  the  government. 

In  mid-February  press  reports  indicated 
that  the  United  States  of  America  (USA) 
would  provide  militaiy  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador. Advisers  were  to  be  provided  to  train 
the  suTny  in  "logistics,  communications  and 
Intelligence".  In  a  letter  to  President  Carter 
on  17  February.  Archbishop  Romero  sharply 
criticized  the  pror>osal  and  asked  that  it  be 
withdrawn  "to  avoid  a  greater  spilling  of 
blood  in  this  suffering  nation". 

On  29  February  Amnesty  International 
wrote  to  US  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  War- 
ren Christopher  noting  that  the  provision 
of  some  200.000  dollars  worth  of  training 
and  material  for  crowd  control  by  the  USA 
In  November  1979  was  followed  by  scores  of 
deaths  when  demonstrations  were  dispersed. 
In  the  conditions  prevailing  In  El  Salvador 
after  3  January,  the  nature  of  the  newly  pro- 
poaed  aid.  believed  to  be  for  the  police  and 
public  order  operations  of  the  military,  could 
be  expected  to  lead  to  further  violations  of 
human  rights.  The  letter  requested  official 
Information  on  the  nature  and  Intent  of  the 
assistance.  No  reply  was  received. 

On  17  March  Amnesty  Intern stlonal  pub- 
licly urged  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
to  call  a  halt  to  the  campaign  of  murder  and 


abduction  of  peasants  which  followed  the 
announcement  on  9  March  of  agrarian  re- 
form and  a  state  of  siege.  Hundreds  of  men. 
women  and  children  «ere  reported  "disap- 
peared." shot  dead,  or  forced  to  flee  to  the 
capital,  where  they  had  sought  refuge  under 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  Chalatenango  Department,  un- 
derbrush was  set  on  fire  around  one  village, 
the  Inhabitants  of  which  were  supporters  of 
opposition  unions,  to  prevent  local  people 
escaping:  troops  then  entered  the  village, 
killing  at  least  40  people.  Other  villages  were 
razed  and  crops  destroyed  In  the  country- 
side, particularly  in  Moraz&n,  Cuscatl&n  and 
Chalatenango   departments. 

The  authorities  stated  that  troops  moved 
Into  the  rural  areas  to  occupy  plantations 
Intended  for  expropriation  in  the  agrarian 
reform.  Local  sources  said,  however  that 
villages  supporting  peasant  unions,  such  as 
the  Christian  Federation  of  Salvadorlan 
Peasants  and  the  Union  of  Rural  Workers, 
were  attacked  by  troops,  and  the  land  seized 
was  handed  over  to  members  of  government 
organizations.  Including  the  Union  Conunu- 
nal  Salvadorefia.  the  Salvadorlan  Communal 
Union  farmers  organization  and  the  Organ- 
izaclon  Democratlca  Naclonallsta  (ORDEN). 
a  movement  organized  to  tise  clandestine 
terror  against  government  opponents. 

In  a  submission  to  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  on  21  March. 
Amnesty  International  described  human 
rights  violations  that  had  continued  or 
worsened  since  the  October  coup.  These  In- 
cluded 32  cases  of  unacknowledged  deten- 
tion— "disappearance" — and  131  cases  In 
which  individuals  In  the  hands  of  security 
forces  were  reported  summarily  executed,  all 
occurring  between  3  January  and  13  March. 
Most  were  peasant  farmers  said  to  be  sup- 
porters of  opposition  peasant  unions.  The 
cases  did  not  Include  "persons  killed  when 
street  demonstrators,  some  of  whom  may 
have  borne  arms,  were  attacked  bv  govern- 
ment and  auxiliary  forces":  nor  did  It  In- 
clude any  cse  In  which  there  was  the  least 
evidence  "that  the  victim  was  either  the 
attacker,  bearing  arms,  or  resisting  arrest". 

Several  cases  concerned  the  murder  of 
children.  The  29  Individuals  detained  and 
killed  by  combined  National  Guard  and 
ORDEN  forces  In  the  las  Vueltas  area  of 
Chalatenango  between  29  December  and  16 
January  Included  three  young  brothers. 
AdSn  Reclnos  aged  11.  Santos  Reclnos  aged 
16,  Francisco  Reclnos  aged  18.  and  another 
boy.   Alfonso  Navarro  aged   14. 

The  submission  noted  that  Amnesty  In- 
ternational was  studying  a  total  of  102  cases 
of  people  reported  killed  In  rural  areas  and 
30  In  urban  areas  in  January.  248  rural  and 
23  iirban  killings  in  February  and  130  kill- 
ings, largely  in  rural  areas,  reported  In  the 
first  week  of  March  alone,  which  may  have 
been  summary  executions. 

The  submission  commented  on  the  prog- 
ress towards  implementation  of  recommen- 
dations made  In  the  Commission's  own  re- 
port of  November  1978.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional paid  particular  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations:  that  the  paramili- 
tary organization  ORDEN  be  dissolved:  that 
campesinos  be  protected  In  the  full  exercise 
of  their  rights:  that  reports  of  Individuals 
killed,  arrested,  tortured  or  mlsslne  after 
arrest  be  Investigated  and  the  authorities 
responsible  be  Investigated,  tried  and  pun- 
ished: that  the  persecution  of  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  be  halted. 

In  a  news  conference  on  7  November  1979. 
Junta  member  Dr.  Gul'ermo  Un^o  (who  re- 
signed on  3  January  1980)  said  that  ORDEN 
had  been  a  part  of  "the  repressive  machin- 
ery" and  that  a  staff  of  40  people  had  di- 
rected ORDEN  from  offl-es  In  the  PresWen- 
tlal  Palace,  although  ORDEN  "had  neither 
statutes  nor  legal  status,  that  Is  to  say  that 
legally  It  did  not  exist".  Although  a  decree 


of  6  November  ordered  ORDEN  to  be  dis- 
solved. It  continued  to  be  a  principal  auxil- 
iary of  lawful  security  forces.  Local  ORDEN 
persormel  were  named  tn  Innumerable  re- 
ports since  November  1979  as  having  assisted 
security  forces  In  identifying  suspected 
"subversives"  and  in  their  detention  and 
murder  of  these  individuals.  No  concrete 
measures  were  taken  to  dismantle  the 
ORDEN  organization  nor  to  break  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  police  and  military 
and  ORDEN.  No  arms  were  confiscated  from 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  ORDEN  members 
nor  was  any  member  reported  arrested  for 
abuses  of  human  rights. 

The  plight  of  the  campesinos  clearly  wors- 
ened after  3  January  1980.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national emphasized  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Commission's  own  1978  report  and  thereaf- 
ter the  authorities  continued  to  regard  cam- 
pesino  organizations  as  "subversive"  and  to 
subject  them  to  the  same  repression  as 
members  of  avowedly  violent  guerrilla 
groups. 

The  submission  noted  that  a  Special  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  created  by  the  Junta  in 
November  1979  to  Investigate  the  where- 
abouts of  political  prisoners  and  the  "dis- 
appeared", reported  the  discovery  of  67  un- 
identified bodies  and  identified  25  bodies  of 
the  "disappeared".  The  Special  Commission 
recommended  that  trial  proceedings  be 
opened  against  the  individual  mlllti  ry  offi- 
cers who  it  claimed  had  been  responsible  for 
the  human  rights  abuses.  In  its  final  report 
on  3  January  1980.  the  Special  Commission 
stated  that  although  none  of  the  "disap- 
peared" had  been  found  alive  It  had  acquired 
"proof  of  the  capture  of  many  of  them,  by 
various  public  security  forces,  or  in  several 
cases  of  their  detention  in  the  barracks  of 
the  same  fcrces.  .  .  .  We  have  found  a  great 
quantity  of  cadavers,  among  which  those 
that  have  been  identified  correspond  to  dis- 
appeared persons  .  .  .". 

The  junta's  Special  Commission  concluded 
that  all  the  individuals  who  "disappeared" 
under  the  Romero  and  previous  governments 
should  be  considered  to  have  died  in  the  cus- 
tody of  security  forces.  The  Amnesty  Inter- 
national submission,  while  not  disputing  the 
findings  of  the  Junta's  Special  Commission, 
noted  that  the  government  had  taken  no 
steps  to  bring  to  Justice  Individuals  named 
by  the  Special  Commission  as  responsible  for 
torture  and  murder  of  prisoners. 

Amnesty  International  recommended  that 
the  threat  to  dignitaries  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  should  be  understood  within 
the  larger  context  of  the  threat  to  all  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  who  conscien- 
tiously monitor  and  report  on  human  rights: 
and  that  all  such  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals should  be  protected  from  threats  of 
this  kind.  The  submission  called  special  at- 
tention to  the  threats  against  the  person  of 
Archbishop  Romero,  members  of  the  Socorro 
Jundico.  Legal  Aid,  department  of  the  Arch- 
blshoorlc  of  San  Salvador,  the  Salvadorian 
Conunlsslon  of  Justice  and  Peace  and  the 
Salvadorian  Human  Rights  Commission. 

Many  individual  appeals  were  made  on  be- 
half of  members  of  trade  union  and  political 
opposition  groups.  In  several  cases  the  au- 
thorities at  first  denied  the  arrests,  notably 
those  of  Juan  Angel  Chacon.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Popular  Revolutionary  Bloc 
(BPR).  detained  with  his  wife  and  baby  on 
27  February,  and  En'-lque  Alvarez  Ctordova. 
Secretary  General  of  the  Prente  Democratlco 
Revoluclonario.  the  Revolutionary  Demo- 
cratic Front  ( which  brings  together  most  op- 
pcsition  groups  from  the  BPR  to  social  demo- 
crats), detained  on  21  April.  National  Police 
later  acknowledged  custody  of  these  prisoners 
an-l  released  them  after  mafs  protests.  Am- 
nesty international  aonealed  for  the  safety 
of  a  "disappeared"  Drt^oner.  Norma  Guevara. 
Yoi'th  Se-retarv  of  the  Union  Democratlca 
Naclonallsta    (UDN).    the    Democratic    Na- 
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tlonallst  Union,  who  "disappeared"  after  ar- 
rest by  the  National  Police.  Wnile  pouce  oe- 
nled  the  arrest,  the  army-liiJted  '  aeain 
squad"  Union  Guarrera  Blanca  (UGB).  the 
White  Warrior  s  Union,  said  iSorma  Guevara 
was  in  tneir  custody  and  would  be  "exe- 
cuted" If  hostages  then  held  by  an  opposition 
group  were  not  released.  On  i«  February  po- 
lice admitted  that  they  were  holding  her.  She 
was  subsequently  released  for  lack  of  evi- 
dence. 

A  total  of  44  cases  of  "disappeared"  pris- 
oners having  been  investigated  by  Amnesty 
International  groups  since  1977  were  closed 
in  February  1980  when  It  became  evident 
that  these  "disappeared"  had  been  killed. 

On  30  November  1979  El  Salvador  ratified 
the  United  Nations  International  Covenants 
on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights  and 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights. 

CBENADA 

In  March  1979,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  of  Eric  Gairy.  many  ministers, 
officials  and  supporters  of  the  previous  gov- 
ernment were  arrested  and  held  without 
chEU-ge  or  trial,  some  for  more  than  a  year. 
Amnesty  International  first  expressed  con- 
cern about  these  detentions  to  the  new  Prime 
Minister.  Maurice  Bishop,  in  April  1979.  Fur- 
ther aipeals  were  made  in  July  and  August 
1979.  More  arrests  took  place  in  October  and 
November  1979  of  people  alleged  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  plotting  its  overthrow.  Am- 
nesty International  wrote  to  Maurice  Bishop ; 
"Our  concern  is  that  all  those  who  are  at 
present  detained,  including  those  recently  ar- 
rested and  accused  of  Intending  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  go"ernment.  should  be  given 
a  fair  and  public  trial". 

On  26  November  1979  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional Informed  Maurice  Blshoo  that  it  had 
received  allegations  that  some  detainees  had 
been  subjected  to  ill-treatment.  A  reply  re- 
ceived from  the  Prime  Minister's  Office  stated 
that:  ".  .  .  any  allegation  of  Ill-treatment  of 
any  detainee  is  entirely  false". 

In  March  1980  Amnesty  International 
again  raised  the  subject  of  the  detainees 
with  Maurice  Bishop  and  urged  him  that 
".  .  .  In  the  Interests  of  human  rights,  all 
those  people  at  present  detained  should  be 
charged  with  spColflc  offences  or  released". 
Cases  of  detainees  have  been  reviewed  at 
intervals  by  special  tribunals  established  for 
this  purpose,  but  these  hearings  have  been 
held  in  camera  and  detainees  have  not  been 
allowed  legal  representation.  Releases  have 
taken  place  from  time  to  time.  On  15  De- 
cember 1979  the  Grenada  Newsletter,  a  local 
publication,  estimated  the  number  of  de- 
tainees to  be  77  but  said  that  the  figure  was 
provisional.  On  31  December  1979  the  same 
publication  announced  the  release  of  37  de- 
tainees during  December  and  on  29  March 
1980  reported  a  further  13  releases.  Acccwd- 
Ing  to  Information  given  to  Amnesty  Inter- 
national by  the  Grenada  Council  for  Human 
Rights,  there  were  56  people  detained  in  April 
1980. 

In  November  1979  Amnesty  International 
wrote  to  Maurice  Bishop  appealing  for  com- 
mutation of  the  death  sentence  passed  on 
Septimus  Gilbert    convicted  of  murder. 

Three  Catholic  Agencies  Ubge  an  End  of 
•MI1.ITABT  Assistance  to  El  Salvador 
Washington. — Three  Church  agencies  have 
Issued  a  Joint  statement  calling  for  the  ter- 
mination of  all  military  aid  to  El  Salvador 
and  for  new  efforts  to  facilitate  a  ne?otiated 
political  solution  to  the  conflict  there. 

The  statement  exoressed  solidarity  with 
the  Blshoos  of  E3  Salvador  who  have  said 
that  a  political  solution  is  preferable  to  the 
fratricidal  conflict  in  that  Central  American 
country. 

The  Joint  statement,  linked  to  the  com- 
ing anniversary  (March  24)  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  of  San 


Salvador,  was  issued  by  the  Conference  of 
Major  Superiors  of  Men.  ihe  Leauership  Con- 
ference oi  woman  He.iglous.  and  the  united 
S Laces  Catholic  Conference,  the  national  level 
action  agency  of  the  Church  In  the  United 
States. 

The  three  groups  recalled  that  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  Archoishop  Romero  sent  a 
■prophetic  "  letter  to  President  Carter  asking 
for  a  guarantee  that  the  United  States 
would  not  "intervene  with  military,  eco- 
nomic, diplomatic  or  other  pressures  to  de- 
termine the  destiny  of  the  Salvadoran 
people." 

'Since  that  time  the  Catholic  Church  and 
other  major  religious  communities  in  the 
United  States  have  consistently  opposed  any 
American  military  involvement  in  the  El 
Salvadoran  conflict."   the   statement   noted. 

"In  light  of  this  position."  it  continued, 
"we  found  profoundly  disturbing  the  deci- 
sions taken  in  the  last  two  months  to  re- 
new military  aid  to  the  Salvadoran  Junta,  to 
Increase  this  aid  through  the  delivery  of 
weapons  and  ammunition,  and  finally,  to 
propose  even  more  significant  increases  for 
the  future." 

"Our  Judgment  in  this  matter  is  not  an 
endorsement  of  other  political  forces  in 
El  Salvador."  the  church  agencies  said.  "We 
remain  convinced,  howe. er.  that  the  provi- 
sion of  military  assistance  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Junta  has  three  negative  con- 
sequences: it  Identifies  the  United  States,  at 
least  symbolically,  with  the  repressive  role  of 
the  security  forces  whose  actions  have  been 
consistently  criticized  by  the  Church  In  El 
Salvador:  it  increases  the  risk  of  wider  mili- 
tary intervention;  and  it  Jeopardises  a  con- 
structive role  the  United  States  might  play 
in  the  conflict." 

The  full  text  of  the  statement  is  attached. 

"JOINT    STATEMENT    OF    THE    USCC-CMSM- 
LCWR  ON  EL  SALVADOR 

"As  we  approach  the  anniversary  of  Arch- 
bishop Romero"s  assassination,  we  recall  his 
prophetic  letter  to  President  Carter  of  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1980,  asking  for  a  guarantee  that 
the  United  States  would  not  'Intervene  vlth 
military  economic,  diplomatic  or  other  pres- 
sures to  determine  the  destiny  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran people."  Since  that  time  the  Cath- 
olic Church  and  other  major  religious  com- 
munities In  the  United  States  have  con- 
sistently opposed  any  American  military  in- 
volvement in  the  EI  Salvadoran  conflict. 

"In  light  of  this  position  we  found  pro- 
foundly disturbing  the  decisions  taken  in 
the  last  two  months  to  renew  military  aid 
to  the  Salvadoran  Junta,  to  Increase  this  aid 
through  the  delivery  of  weapons  and  am- 
munition, and  finally,  to  propose  even  more 
significant  Increases  for  the  future. 

"We  are  aware  that  the  conflict  in  El 
Salvador  is  complex  In  its  roots  and  requires 
continuing  analysis.  We  have  supported  the 
assessment  of  Bishop  Rivera  y  Damas  that 
the  principal  responsibility  for  violence 
rests  with  the  Junta.  Our  jud~ment  In  this 
matter  is  not  an  endorsement  or'  other  po- 
litical forces  in  El  Salvador.  We  reLiain  con- 
vinced, however,  that  the  provision  of  mili- 
tary assistance  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Junta  has  three  negative  consequences:  It 
Identifles  the  United  States,  at  least  sym- 
bolically, with  the  repressive  role  of  the  se- 
curity forces  whose  actions  have  been  con- 
sistently criticized  by  the  Church  in  El  Sal- 
vador: it  Increases  the  risk  of  wider  military 
intervention:  and  It  Jeopardizes  a  construc- 
tive role  the  United  States  might  play  In 
the  conflict. 

"We  join  with  Bishop  Rivera  y  Damas  and 
the  Bishops  of  El  Salvador  in  exoressing  our 
belief  that  a  political  solution  Is  both  po«- 
sible  and  prefer"  b'e  to  the  continued  fratri- 
cidal conflict  in  El  Salvador. 

"We  use  the  anniversary  of  Archbishop 
Romero's  death  to  call  again,  in  the  name 
of  the  Bishops  and  Religious  Communities 


of  the  United  States,  for  the  termination  of 
all  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  and  for  new 
efforts  to  facilitate  a  negotiated  political 
solution  to  the  confict." 

Testimont  of  Most  Rev,  James  A.  Hickzt 
FOR  THE  United  States  Catholic  CoNFEaEMCE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

I  am  Archbishop  James  A.  HIckey.  Arch- 
bishop of  Washington.  I  testify  today  in  the 
name  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference 
(USCC).  the  agency  which  represents  the 
Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States  in  is- 
sues of  public  policy.  I  am  accompanied  to- 
day by  Father  J.  Bryan  Hehir  and  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Quigley  of  the  USCC  staff.  I  wish  at  the 
outset  to  express.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  per- 
so  .al  appreciation  and  that  of  the  USCC  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  the 
situation  in  El  Salvador  and  the  relation- 
ship of  U.S.  policy  to  that  conflict. 

In  Introducing  this  testimony.  I  stress  that 
I  come  t>efore  this  Subcommittee  as  a  pastor. 
The  Church's  concern  for  any  events  in  the 
political  or  economic  order  is  rooted  in  Its 
concern  for  the  human  person.  It  is  what 
happens  to  people,  especially  the  poor,  which 
is  the  focus  of  the  Church's  attention  as  It 
speaks  to  questions  of  public  policy,  domes- 
tic or  foreign.  On  this  basis,  the  Catholic 
Bishops  In  the  United  States  have  spoken 
oftjn  to  the  El  Salvador  question,  precisely 
because  of  the  Impact  which  T3S.  policy  has 
on  the  lives  of  large  numbers  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed  in  El  Salvador.  In  addition 
to  this  general  cc  ncern  which  I  share  with  my 
fellow  bishops  in  the  United  States.  I  have 
had  a  personal  connection  with  the  situation 
in  El  Salvador  from  my  six  years  as  the 
Bishop  of  Cleveland.  That  diocese  has  a  pas- 
toral team  in  El  Salvador,  I  maintained  regu- 
lar contact  with  them,  visited  them  often, 
talked  with  the  Church  leaders  In  El  Salva- 
dor, came  to  know  the  people  and  their  coun- 
try. Two  of  the  missionaries  who  were  slain. 
Sr.  Dorothy  Kazel  and  Miss  Jean  Donovan, 
served  there  at  my  request  and  direction.  In 
consequence  I  speak  from  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  work  of  the  Church  in  El  Sal- 
vador especially  as  it  took  shape  under  the 
leadership  of  Archbishop  Romero,  who  was 
assassinated  a  year  ago  this  month. 

I.    AN    historical    PERSPECTIVE 

I  want  to  stress  the  value  of  an  historical 
perspective  for  the  debate  regarding  tne 
present  conflict  In  El  Salvador.  Couched 
largely  in  terms  of  "super-power  politics"  the 
current  discussion  seems  to  forget  that  for  a 
long  time  the  people  of  El  Salvador  have  been 
struggling  for  social  Justice  and  for  partici- 
pation in  the  life  of  their  society.  The  conflict 
which  now  captures  our  attention  has  been 
going  on,  admittedly  in  less  visible  and  less 
noteworthy  terms,  for  decades.  We  need  per- 
haps to  reflect  on  the  infamous  massacre  of 
the  campesinos  in  1932.  The  nature  of  the 
conflict  in  El  Salvador  is  a  perdurtng  one. 
My  point  is  Chat  long  before  there  were 
charges  of  outside  Intervention  there  was  a 
struggle  on  behalf  of  large  numbers  in  El 
Salvador  for  social,  political  and  economic 
change.  The  conflict  has  been  over  land, 
wages,  the  right  to  organize  and  the  Issue  of 
political  participation.  To  ignore  this  long 
struggle  of  a  people  for  Justice,  dignity  and 
freedom  is  to  misunderstand  the  nattire  of 
the  conllct  today  in  El  Salvador. 

As  a  Catholic  bishop.  I  wish  to  stress  that 
a  specific  dimension  of  the  El  Salvador  situ- 
ation requires  attention:  the  role  of  the 
Church.  Here  ajrain  historical  perspective  is 
crucial.  To  understand  the  role  that  the 
Church  in  El  Salvador  is  playing  today,  we 
must  see  its  pastoral  decision  to  give  special 
attention  to  tbe  poor.  This  it  did  In  the 
Ueht  of  the  teachings  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  of  the  MedelUn  (19«9)  and  Puebla 
(1979)  Conferences  of  the  Latin  American 
Bishops  and  of  the  teaching  of  Pope  John 
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Paul  n.  The  cb&ikglng  posture  of  the  Church 
In  Latin  America  In  the  last  fifteen  years, 
from  s  socially  conservative  position  to  that 
of  the  leading  voice  for  reform  and  social 
change,  can  be  traced  to  the  experience  and 
teaching  of  Vatican  II.  It  was  the  Council 
which  called  the  Church  to  stand  as  the  sign 
and  safeguard  of  the  dignity  of  the  human 
fterson  ( Quadlum  et  Spes.  Number  76 ) .  It  was 
the  Council  which  called  the  Church  to  see  In 
"the  signs  of  the  times"  an  Invitation  to 
witness  to  the  Oospel.  The  Church  In  Latin 
America  responded  to  the  conclUar  call  In 
a  systematic  and  prophetic  fashion.  Through 
the  Medellln  Conference  and  the  Puebla 
Conference  It  outlined  a  pastoral  plan  of 
evangelization  which  Includes  the  defense  of 
human  dignity  and  the  promotion  of  hu- 
man rights  as  essential  elements. 

The  Church  in  El  Salvador  exemplifies  this 
larger  movement  of  the  Church  In  Latin 
America.  Under  the  pastoral  leadership  of 
Archbishop  Romero  and  of  Bishop  Rivera  y 
Damas  It  has  followed  the  imperative  of  the 
Puebla  Conference,  "to  make  an  option  for 
the  poor"  and  It  has  brought  it  about  that 
the  Church  is  intimately  joined  to  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  El  Salvador  for 
social  Justice  and  social  reform.  Catechlsts, 
members  of  the  communldades  de  base 
(Christian  family  groupings)  together  with 
other  laity  and  clergy  have  taken  to  hear  the 
Ocspel  message  and  have  tried  to  live  it 
genuinely  In  all  facets  of  their  lives.  Prom 
a  truly  spiritual  perspective  they  have  tried 
to  Introduce  Christian  principles  to  farm- 
ing, business  and  government  For  attempt- 
ing this  renewed  Chrlstlanizatlon  of  their 
country  they  have  been  called  communists, 
subversives:  and  they  have  suffered  persecu- 
tion, even  death  for  the  Oospel  An  arch- 
bishop, eleven  priests,  thousands  of  lay 
people  and  now  four  American  missionaries 
are  dead  in  that  effort. 

At  the  same  time.  In  fulfilling  this  minis- 
try, the  Church  of  El  Salvador  has  drawn 
support  from  the  words  of  Pope  John  Paul 
n  His  recent  statements  In  the  Phlllpolnes 
about  the  right  of  workers  to  s^are  In  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  apply  with  striking 
similarity  to  the  situation  in  El  Salvador. 
Equally  applicable  is  the  forceful  statement 
of  the  Holy  Father  that.  "Even  in  exceptional 
situations  that  may  at  times  arise,  one  can 
never  Justify  any  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental dignity  of  the  human  person  or  of 
the  basic  rights  that  safeguard  this  dignity  " 
The  Church's  ministry  In  El  Salvador  and 
throughout  Latin  America  since  Medellln 
has  been  at  the  service  of  human  dignity  and 
human  rlghu.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  one 
cannot  understand  the  role  of  the  Church 
in  El  Salvador  today  apart  from  these 
themes  Furthermore,  cne  cannot  under- 
stand the  situation  In  El  Salvador  apart  from 
the  Church  and  Its  ministry 

n.    FROM    HISTORT    TO    PERSPTCTIVES    ON    POLICY 

A  sense  of  the  social  and  religious  history 
of  the  Salvadoran  struggle  for  Justice  shapes 
my  views  on  the  present  policy  debate  in  the 
united  SUtes  about  El  Salvador. 

I  share  the  apprehensions  expressed  last 
week  by  the  United  States  CathoMc  Confer- 
ence In  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Our  mutual  concerns  are 
based  on  the  way  the  EI  Salvador  conflict  has 
come  to  be  seen,  principally  m  the  last  few 
«**♦  ■  ^w*  ^''"^  States-Soviet  or  United 
States-Cuba  test  of  will  and  strategy.  While 
not  denying  that  an  international  dimension 
?K  "**  ""^.^<^  exists,  we  are  very  concerned 
that  the  Internal  quest  for  Justice  by  the 
P^ple  of  El  Salvador  receive  due  and  proper 
^  w'*"*  P°"*'y  **«"»»«  of  the  United 
w.^  !.  """  °*''"  *<=^'e'«  world-wide 
Ju^lce  and  peace  by  falling  to  recognize 
and  support  the  efforts  for  Justice  andl«ice 
In  the  single  nation  of  El  Salvador.      ^^ 


It  would  be  particularly  unfortunate,  in 
my  view,  if  our  necessary  and  proper  concern 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States  were  to 
be  used  as  Justification  for  additional  United 
States  military  aid  to  the  present  govern- 
ment in  El  Salvador.  Neither  the  USCC  nor  I 
am  complacent  about  the  actions  of  other 
outelde  powers  in  the  El  Salvador  conflict. 
To  quote  the  USCC  testimony,  we  find  "the 
involvement  of  the  Soviet  Union  (and  other 
Eastern  bloc  nations)  on  its  own  or  through 
Cuban  cooperation,  in  the  Internal  struggles 
of  Central  America,  is  unwarranted,  unhelp- 
ful and  ultimately  unacceptable  behavior  on 
the  part  of  a  superpower".  Our  position  is 
to  oppose  military  aid  and  Intervention  from 
all  outside  powers.  We  urge  and  support  po- 
litical pressure  and  other  diplomatic  meas- 
ures by  Latin  American  nations  and  by  our- 
selves and  our  allies  to  stop  the  flow  of  arms 
from  Cuba  through  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador. 
But  as  a  part  of  this  approach  we  earnestly 
and  vigorously  oppose  the  sending  of  United 
States  military  assistance  to  E3  Salvador. 

Our  opposition  to  military  aid  has  been 
based  on  the  conviction  that  such  aid  asso- 
ciates the  United  States  with  the  actions  of 
the  security  forces  which.  In  our  view,  stll) 
remain  uncontrolled.  A  further  reason  for 
opposing  military  aid  at  this  time  is  the 
danger  of  so  strengthening  the  power  of  the 
military  that  the  ever-present  possibility  of 
a  rightist  coup  would  be  Increased.  This.  In 
my  Judgment,  would  In  turn  provoke  rever- 
sal of  the  land  reforms  and  an  Increased  re- 
pression of  the  people  that  could  result  In  a 
civil  war  of  immense  proportions.  The  United 
States  should  not  be  associated  with  such  a 
chain  of  events. 

In  the  long  term  no  nation  can  be  kept 
from  freedom,  from  the  exercise  of  human 
dignity  or  from  the  use  of  Its  land  by  force 
of  arms.   And  In  that  same  long  term  our 
American  government  should  be  remembered, 
not  as  the  supplier  of  arms  used  to  kill  the 
people,  but  as  a  government  that  stood  for 
the  dignity  and  Integrity  of  the  human  per- 
son and  the  free  exercise  of  God-given  r'ghts. 
This' is  our  American  heritage  and  tradition! 
A    paricularly    ominous    development    of 
recent   policy   is   the   introduction   of   more 
United  States  military  advisers  Into  EI  Sal- 
vador  I  flnd  the  move  risky  to  the  point  of 
being   reckless.   It  confirms  the   worst   sus- 
picions of  Latin  Americans  that  we  are  slow- 
ly preparing  for  an  invasion  of  El  Sal'  ador. 
It  could   be   used  by  unfriendly  powers  to 
Justify  similar  actions.  It  will  Increase  the 
volatility  and  sj-mbolic  significance  of  t^e 
conflict  for  us  If  any  United  States  military 
personnel   are  Injured  or  killed    I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  the  sending  of  any 
American    military   personnel    commits   the 
United  States  to  the  conflict  In  a  way  which 
is  difficult  to  reverse.  Furthermore.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  since  United  States  law 
I'rohlbits  the  training  of  the  Treasury  (ha- 
cienda) police  or  other  Internal  police  forces 
of  a  foreign  power,  our  advisers  may  not  be 
in  a  position   to  remedy  those  elements  of 
t^e  Salvadoran  security  forces  most  In  need 
of  restraint. 

The  problem  in  El  Salvador  Is  rooted  In 
the  need  for  political  and  economic  reform 
within  the  country.  United  States  diplomacy 
should  be  aimed  at  producing  such  reforms; 
military  aid.  in  my  view,  mortgages  our  po- 
tential to  do  this. 

m.    PROPOSALS    rOR    POLICY 

To  promote  f-e  absolutely  necessary  re- 
forms within  El  Salvador  will  require  United 
States  diplomatic  pressure,  but  also  con- 
tinuing amounu  of  United  States  economic 
assistance.  I  realize  we  are  now  sendlne  much 
assistance  to  the  Salvadoran  eorernment.  In 
distinction  from  Its  oosltlon  on  mi'ltarv 
aid.  the  USCC  does  not  opoose  economic  aid 
it  encourages  it.  I  wish  to  add  a  strong  per- 


sonal plea  for  an  Increased  United  States  ef- 
lort  to  provide  emergency  aid  for  EI  Sal- 
vador for  long-ter.-n  de.elopment  assistance 
that  \^ill  tjeneflt  the  common  working  man 
and  woman.  There  are  specific  needs  of  the 
moment — from  aid  for  the  refugees  left 
homeless  when  their  homes  and  villages  are 
destroyed  by  military  action,  to  the  replace- 
ment of  bridges  and  poorer  stations  destroyed 
by  guerrilla  action,  to  necessary  medical  sup- 
p,les.  This  kind  of  aid,  rather  than  more 
equipment  for  the  security  forces,  is  what 
the  United  States  should  be  contributing  to 
the  situation. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  there  is  a  notable 
silence  In  our  American  policy  with  regard 
to  fostering  that  kind  of  political  dialogue 
In  El  Salvador  which  a  basic  resolution  of 
the  conflict  will  require.  I  realize  the  com- 
plexity of  this  topic  at  the  moment:  tl-e  ef- 
forts of  West  Germany  testify  to  the  difficulty 
of  serving  as  catalyst  for  political  discus- 
sions. Yet  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  Is  suf- 
f  cient  to  say  that  the  Church  in  El  Salvador 
has  offered  to  mediate  and  that  the  Salva- 
doran Government  has.  in  principle,  agreed, 
that  it  Is  the  left  which  refuses  to  negotiate. 
I  believe  that  there  are  ways  In  which  ap- 
proaches can  be  made  to  the  various  ele- 
ments which  form  the  opposition  to  the  pres- 
ent government  in  El  Salvador.  I  believe  that 
options  are  open  to  our  government  to  en- 
courage that  dialogue  between  all  parties 
wMch  is  so  necessary  for  a  true  and  lasting 
peace.  The  United  States  voice  at  a  political 
level  is  a  unique  one:  in  collaboration  with 
other  key  nations  we  may  be  able  to  open 
channels  of  communication  which  move  the 
civil  strife  from  the  fields  and  homes  of 
the  campesinos  into  the  Dolitical  process. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  address  a  topic  which 
is  of  the  highest  concern  to  the  Church  in 
the  United  States:  the  Investigation  of  the 
murders  of  our  four  American  missionaries. 
7n  that  connection  I  add  also  the  murder  of 
the  three  labor  leaders,  two  of  whom  were 
American  citizens.  Without  entering  Into  the 
details  of  the  Investigations.  I  simply  want 
to  cite  the  degree  of  doubt  and  suspicion  in 
church  circles  here  and  In  El  Salvador  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  pace  of  the  investi- 
gation. Furthermore.  I  wish  to  express  the 
concern  we  have  that  the  progress  and  out- 
come of  the  murder  of  the  churchwomen 
has  been  divorced  from  other  aspects  of 
United  States  policy,  ^n  December  we  under- 
stood that  the  seriousness  of  the  investiga- 
tion would  be  taken  by  the  United  States 
Government  as  one  imoortant  sign  of  the 
commitment  of  the  Junta  to  discloUne  the 
security  forces.  In  recent  weeks  we  find  little 
or  no  stress,  at  the  level  of  United  States 
policy,  on  the  connection  between  the  prog- 
ress on  the  investigations  ard  United  States 
aid  to  the  Sal  vadoran  Government.  The  mis- 
sionaries are  important  to  us  because  they 
gave  their  li-es  in  the  service  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  Gospel.  However,  they  are  also 
imoortant  because  their  deaths,  like  those  of 
the  labor  leaders,  remind  us  of  the  thou- 
sands of  ordinary  Salvadorans  who  have  been 
murdered,  principally  from  the  political 
right,  ard  whose  deaths  have  gone  unre- 
quited. The  Church  In  the  United  Spates  will 
not  forget  what  the  missionaries  have  done: 
we  will  not  let  this  issue  rest  unresolved. 

I  close.  Mr.  Chairman,  where  I  began:  with 
a  plea  for  a  persnective  on  the  trauic  conflict 
in  EH  Salvador.  The  pressure  of  the  present 
deba-^e  should  not  move  the  United  States 
down  a  road  which  t)o*h  we  and  the  Salva- 
doran people  will  regret.  The  conflict  there 
has  deep  roots:  it  reaches  Into  the  life  of  a 
people  too  long  denied  the  fruits  of  their 
labor,  too  lone  denied  meanln<^ul  partlcloa- 
tion  In  the  life  of  their  so'-le'y.  The  United 
States  r»s->on«e  should  address  the  roots  of 
the  conflict:  It  Is  not  principally  a  matter 
of  guns  but  of  Justice.  My  prayer  Is  that 
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our  government  will  be  of  assistance  in 
achieving  a  political  solution  In  El  Salvador, 
a  solution  based  on  Justice,  charity  and  a 
full  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  the  human 
persona  involved. 

CXSTTNTaY     KlPOHTS     ON     HtTMAN     RIGHTS 

Practices 
(Keport  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  U.S.  Senate  and  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  Department  of  State) 

EL   SALVADOR 

El  Salvador  has  long  been  dominated  by 
powerful  elites  who  ruled  through  the  se- 
curity forces.  The  elites'  power  rested  In  large 
landholdings  and  in  the  control  of  banking 
and  the  export  of  staple  crops  for  their  bene- 
fit. Faced  with  increasing  demands  for  social 
change  In  the  1970s,  traditional  ruling  groups 
continued  their  dominance  by  employing 
electoral  fraud  and  repression.  In  the  1970'8 
some  political  forces  which  were  previously 
moderate.  Joined  the  radical  left.  The  late 
70's  witnessed  the  emergence  of  an  armed 
radical  left.  On  October  15.  1979.  a  group  of 
progressive  military  officers  overthrew  the 
regime  of  General  Humberto  Romero  and 
created  a  civilian-military  governing  coali- 
tion called  the  Revolutionary  Governing 
Junta  (JRG). 

That  Junta  faced  a  highly  polarized  so- 
ciety In  which  the  political  process  was  dis- 
credited and  a  sizeable  minority  on  both  left 
and  right  employed  violence  to  achieve  the Ir 
political  ends.  On  the  right,  the  Broad  Na- 
tionalist Front  (FAN)  became  the  main 
force,  and  its  supporters  soon  spawned  death 
squads,  most  notably  the  Maximilllano  Her- 
nandez Martinez  Brigade.  The  major  leftist 
armed  groups  were  wedded  into  first  the 
United  Revolutionary  Directorate  (DRU). 
and  then  the  Parabundo  Marti  National  Lib- 
eration Front  (FMLN),  while  their  political 
front  groups  together  with  some  more  demo- 
cratically oriented  organizations,  formed  the 
uemocraiic  Hevolutlonary  Front  (FDR).  The 
Marxist-onented  FMLN/DRU.  however,  con- 
trols the  FDR. 

Unable  to  act  effectively  and  frustrated  by 
viieir  own  inability  to  agree  on  promised  re- 
lorms  and  to  control  the  security  forces,  the 
civilian  members  of  the  first  post-October  15 
government  resigned  after  ten  weeks.  The 
military  members  of  the  Junta  then  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party  to  form  a  new  government,  '^n  spite  of 
coup  attempts  from  the  extreme  right,  guer- 
rilla warfare  from  the  radical  left,  and  ter- 
rorism from  all  sides,  this  second  Junta  un- 
dertook a  far-reaching  socioeconomic  reform 
program  in  March.  Those  reforms  nation- 
alized large  estates,  the  exoort  of  staple 
crops,  and  the  financial  institutions. 

Alarmed  by  reforms  which  attack  the  very 
oasis  of  their  domination,  the  armed  extreme 
right  has  declared  Its  intention  to  bring 
down  the  government  and  re-establish  the 
old  order  through  violence  perpetrated  by 
Its  sunnorters.  some  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  securttv  forces  onlv  nomlnillv  under  the 
control  of  the  Junta.  The  armed  left  has  re- 
jected the  reforms  and  also  declared  Its  In- 
tention to  bring  down  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment through  violence  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  Marxist  state  In  El  Salvador. 

The  result  of  these  contending  force  has 
been  a  vicious  cycle  of  provocation,  outrage, 
and  revenge  which  leaves  a  dally  toll  of  mur- 
dered and  often  mutilated  bodies  on  El  Sal- 
vador's streets  and  highways.  The  Church 
has  condemned  the  violence  of  left,  right, 
and  the  security  forces,  affirming  that  the 
nation  has  reached  the  point  where  respect 
for  human  life  no  longer  exists.  Church  In- 
Btltutlons  have  been  attacked  and  several 
clergy  murdered.  Including  the  Archbishop 
of  El   Salvador,   Oscar  Romero,  who  many 


suspect  to  be  a  victim  of  the  extreme  right. 
An  offer  to  mediate  made  by  the  b<iivudo>'iin 
Bishop  s  Council  has  t>een  accepted  by  the 
Junta  In  principle,  but  refused  oy  the  tOB. 
and  FMLN. 

About  9000  persons  have  been  killed  In 
1980.  Killings  and  terrorist  acu  are  the  work 
of  both  leftist  "Democratic  Front"  forces 
who  often  claims  responsibility  for  them, 
and  of  rightist  elements  with  whom  some 
members  of  the  official  security  organiza- 
tions are  associated.  Sometimes  the  extreme 
right  claim  responsibility  as  was  the  case  in 
the  murders  of  the  five  leaders  of  the  i'DR. 
Both  right  and  left  wing  violence  Is  re- 
ported to  have  Increased  in  the  last  months 
of  the  year,  during  which  time  four  Ameri- 
can Churchwomen  were  brutally  murdered. 
Many  persons  are  also  murdered  by  non- 
poUtlcal  groups  or  Individuals.  Death  squads 
and  other  rightist  terrorist  groups  which 
include  present  or  retired  memt>ers  of  the 
military  or  police  have  claimed  that  they 
have  murdered  suspected  delinquents  and 
leftist  subversives. 

The  government  has  been  unable  to  end 
such  abuses.  About  1400  enlisted  men  re- 
portedly have  been  cashiered  from  the  mili- 
tary for  various  abuses  over  the  past  year, 
but  there  are  indications  that  some  of  these 
men  have  been  recruited  subsequently  into 
rightist  terrorist  squads.  Government  forces 
have  broken  up  few  right-wing  groups, 
mostly  because  the  right  does  not  attack 
the  security  forces.  Terrorist  activity  and 
army  sweeps  Into  areas  of  guerrilla  concen- 
trations have  produced  roughly  62,000  inter- 
nal refugees. 

The  government's  efforts  to  control  vio- 
lence have  included  the  invocation  in  March 
of  a  constitutional  provision  suspending  the 
rights  of  free  entry  and  exit  from  El  Salva- 
dor, the  right  to  inviolability  of  communica- 
tions and  the  right  freely  to  express  and  cir- 
culate opinions.  The  latter  restriction  has 
been  limited  to  prohibiting  political  adver- 
tising by  extremist  groups  to  perpetrate  kid- 
napping or  ransom  demands.  Following  a  po- 
litically inspired  strike  which  blacked  out 
much  of  the  country  for  twenty-four  hours 
In  August  1980.  the  government  declared  a 
state  of  emergency  which  placed  the  workers 
of  four  seml-publlc  companies  (the  elec- 
trical, water,  and  telephone  companies  and 
the  port  authority*  under  military  control. 
These  provisions  remain  In  effect. 

1.  Respect  for  the  'ntegrlty  of  the  Person. 
Including  Freedom  from: 

a.  Torture: 

Article  165.  paragraph  2  of  the  1952  Con- 
stitution prohibits  "all  kinds  of  torture." 
However,  terrorists  of  both  the  right  and  left 
have  used  torture  to  gain  Information  and  to 
Intimidate  their  opponents.  Bodies  bearing 
burns  or  numerous  wounds  frequently  ap- 
pear along  the  highways.  Despite  govern- 
mental policy  against  using  torture,  the  his- 
tory of  the  security  forces  suggests  the  in- 
volvement of  some  of  Its  members  in  un- 
solved crimes  of  murder  with  torture.  Some 
members  of  leftist  groups  who  have  been 
captured  by  government  forces  have  alleged 
after  their  release  that  they  were  beaten, 
scarred  vrith  acid,  or  subjected  to  electric 
shock  during  Interrogations. 

b.  Cruel.  Inhuman  or  Degrading  Treatment 
or  Punishment: 

Com^jlalnts  of  physical  punishments  or 
brutal  treatment  In  prisons  are  not  common- 
ly made  against  the  government.  Detention 
facilities  are  overcrowded  and  Inadequate, 
reflecting  El  Salvador's  low  standard  of  living. 
Prisoners  are  allowed  visits  from  family  mem- 
bers and  their  attorneys.  Delegates  from  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(ICRCl  visit  detainees  held  in  security  de- 
tention centers,  military  facilities  or  civilian 
jails.  The  ICRC  also  provides  assistance  to 
displaced  persons. 


Summary  executions  are  common.  Con- 
frontations between  the  mllUary /security 
forces  and  guerrilla  bands  rarely  result  in 
the  taking  oi  prisoners  by  either  side.  There 
are  reports  of  military/security  forces  arriv- 
ing In  villages  with  llsu  of  suspected  terror- 
ists and  guerrillas  and  shooting  those  named 
on  the  spot.  The  radical  left  regularly  pub- 
lishes communiques  claiming  credit  lor  simi- 
lar executions  of  suspected  enemies.  The  far 
left  claimed  that  government  forces  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  massacres  of  hundreds  of 
peasants  at  Rio  sumpul  near  the  Hondunm 
border.  This  allegation  has  been  refuted  by 
Impartial  observers. 

Armed  leftists  are  responsible  for  a  large 
number  of  kidnappings  lor  ransom  and  mur- 
ders of  government  officials,  diplomats,  land- 
owners, members  of  a  now  proscribed  right- 
ist para-mlUtary  group  and  suspected  In- 
formers. The  guerrilla  bands'  tactics  of  Joln- 
us-or-dle  have  caused  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons  to  flee  their  homes  in  rural  areas,  an 
have  the  armed  rightists'  effort.s  to  disrupt 
the  agrarian  reform  program  at  exact  venge- 
ance on  leftists.  Security  forces  have  at 
times  supported  such  rightist  actions.  Mem- 
bers of  the  clergy,  students,  teachers,  busi- 
nessmen, and  political  leaders  have  been  Tie- 
tims  of  extreme  right  violence. 

E:stlmates  of  the  number  of  political  kill- 
ings in  El  Salvador  vary  widely.  In  early  Oc- 
tober the  Apostolic  Administrator  stated  that 
4.730  persons  had  died  In  incidents  of  politi- 
cal violence  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1980.  This  figure  appeared  to  be  accurate, 
but  by  year's  end  the  more  accepted  figure 
was  9.000.  along  with  claims  that  violence 
from  the  right  and  security  forces  was  In- 
creasing In  November  and  December. 

c.  Disap-earances : 

The  Apostolic  Administrator  also  estimated 
that  269  persons  had  disappeared  after  last 
being  seen  In  the  custody  of  the  security 
forces.  No  other  figures  on  disappearances  are 
available.  The  government  has  denied  any 
connection  with  these  disappearances. 

d.  Arbitrary  Arrest  ana  imoriHonuient : 

El  Salvador's  Judicial  system  does  not 
function  effectively  when  politically-moti- 
vated crimes  are  brought  before  it.  and  no 
serious  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  the 
judiciary  to  control  the  political  violence. 
No  matter  how  strong  the  evidence  against 
them,  those  of  the  right  and  left  charged 
with  crimes  of  violence,  including  leaders 
of  terrorist  groups,  are  regtilarly  released  by 
intimidated  courts  The  irrelevance  of  the 
Judicial  system  has  encouraged  elements  of 
the  security  forces  to  Ignore  It  and  to  dis- 
pense their  own  brand  of  Justice. 

Under  Salvadoran  law.  a  person  can  be 
arrested  and  legally  held  without  charge  for 
up  to  seventy-two  hotirs.  TTiere  are  now 
about  fifty  cases  of  persons  who  have  been 
charged,  but  have  spent  months  awaiting 
trial.  Most  are  members  of  armed  leftut 
groups  arrested  during  raids  or  routine 
searches  for  arms  or  propaganda. 

e.  Denial  of  Pair  Public  Trial: 

The  Judiciary  Is  slow  and  overburdened. 
After  arraignment,  long  delays  usually  occur 
before  trial.  Trials  are  public  and  courts  are 
believed  to  operate  fairly  and  independently 
In  non-political  cases. 

P.  Invasion  of  the  Home : 

Forced  entry  U  regularly  practiced  by  ter- 
rorist groups  of  the  right  and  left  and  by  the 
security  forces. 

2.  Government  Policy  Relating  to  Pulflll- 
ment  of  Such  Vital  Needs  as  Food.  Stoelter. 
Health  Care,  Employment  and  Education: 

El  Salvador  Is  a  largely  agrlc-ltural  na'lon 
It  has  a  population  of  roughly  4.5  million 
living  In  an  area  8.300  sq.  miles.  It  faces  the 
problems  of  a  large  seml -skilled  workforce, 
a  population  density  of  nearly  330  perrons 
per  square  kilometer  of  arable  land,  and  a 
negative  growth  rate  of  iu  gross  domestic 
product.  That  negaUve  growth  rate,  which 
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mAy  reacb  from  six  to  nine  percent  tbls  year, 
■pells  economic  bard  timee  for  a  popUiat.iun 
wmcn  ham  a  per  capita  GOP  of  oniy  »w6o  In 
1979  (Ln  1976  aoUars),  ana  lo  otrejwy  attrib- 
utable to  tbe  political  scrlle  wblcb  bus 
•DguUed  tbe  nation  since  19  i8.  Balance  of 
payments  problems  bave  seriously  reuuced 
tbe  nations  international  reser>es.  onem- 
pioyn^nt  and  under-employment  auect 
rouguly  50  percent  of  tbe  woricforce.  As  tbe 
government  bas  continued  to  repay  old  loans 
and  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  new  ones,  its 
foreign  excbange  position  bas  also  aeterio- 
r»t«l — in  spite  of  its  low  level  of  public 
external  debt  (only  10.9  percent  of  OOP) 
and  external  debt  service  (only  3.8  percent 
of  exports) . 

Historically,  wealtb  bas  been  concentrated 
in  tbe  bands  of  a  few.  Altbougb  5/  percent 
of  El  Salvador  s  labor  force  worlu  in  agri- 
culture, until  Marcb  1980.  20  percent  of  tbe 
country  s  farmland  was  concentrated  in  2i6 
farms,  and  only  5  percent  of  tbe  arable  land 
was  In  tbe  smallest  60  percent  of  farms.  Tbe 
same  tamilies  wbicb  dommated  agriculture 
also  dominated  banicing,  agricultural  proc- 
essing plants,  insurance  companies,  and 
export  ctmcertis.  Tbe  new  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment attacked  its  economic  problems  and 
Its  poUtlcai  problems  at  once  witb  a  massive 
reform  program  wbicb  bas  undertalten  to 
redlatrlbut«  land  and  bas  nationalized  tbe 
banJclng  industry  and  tbe  exporting  of  staple 
crops. 

Income   distribution    in    El    Salvador   bas 
been   slgnlflcantly  skewed   toward  tbe  ricb; 
tbe  wealtblest  5  percent  of  tbe  population 
accounts  lor  21.4  percent  of  national  income, 
wbile    tbe    poorest    balf    of    the    population 
receives    17.9    percent    (1976    figures).    Mtst 
Salvadorans  live  witbln  ten  kilometers  of  a 
bealtb  clinic  and  are  relatively  untbreatened 
by  sucb  diseases  as  measles,  tuberculosis,  and 
dlphtberla.  However,  bealtb  care  remains  a 
problem.  Infant  mortality  tn  rural  areas  ex- 
ceeds one  in   ten.  Life  expectancy  in  rural 
areas  at  blrtb  Is  54  years  compared  to  59  for 
tbe  countrv  as  a  wbole.  Nearly  20  percent  of 
medically  certified  deatbs  are  due  to  dysen- 
tary  and  respiratory  Illnesses.  Approximately 
25  percent  of  tbe  rural  populace  has  access 
to  safe  water,  and  only  17  percent  has  ade- 
quate means  of  waste  dlspcsal.  Existing  Min- 
istry of  Health  services  generally  are  over- 
crowded and  poorly  administered    About  67 
percent  of  the  adult  population  Is  literate, 
with  about  tbe  same  percentage  of  9-15  year- 
olda  attending  schools.  Current  net  growth 
rate  of  tbe  population   is  probably  around 
2.6  percent  (compared  with  a  natural  growth 
rate  of  3  3   percent)    due  to  violent  deaths 
and  Increased  emigration.  Patterns  of  migra- 
tion inside  the  country  have  been  dramati- 
cally altered  by  tbe  violence — with  roughly 
62.000  refugees  displaced  from  their  homes. 
The  re-dlstrlbutlon  of  land  by  tbe  agrarian 
reform    might    slow    the    movement    from 
countryside  to  city  slightly. 

Traditionally.  El  Salvador  has  strongly 
supported  property  rights,  and  the  agrarian 
reform  recognizes  those  rlgbu  In  its  pro- 
posals to  repay  former  owners  and  to  provide 
titles  to  the  beneficiaries  of  redistribution. 
Some  of  tbe  larger  farms  are  teld  coopera- 
tively. The  first  phase  of  the  agrarian  reform 
has  converted  almost  all  farms  of  over  500 
hectares  Into  cooperatives  made  up  of  the 
families  wblcb  worked  them  Another  phase 
grants  ownership  of  up  to  17  acres  of  land 
to  each  farmer  who  cultivated  it  as  a  tenant 
farmer  or  sharecropper.  T»-ese  two  phases  of 
agrarian  reform  are  benefiting  about  226  000 
rural  families.  Due  to  bureaucratic  delays 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  the  govern- 
ment has  been  slow  to  Issue  titles  to  the 
new  owners.  Lack  of  titles  is  causing  prob- 
!^  fi  °""^  families  do  not  live  on  the 
iMd  they  farm.  A  third  and  controversial 
?C*^_^^  *^*  agrarian  reform,  dealing  with 
the    redistribution    of    125    to    500    hectare 


farms,  was  to  bave  been  Implemented  In  1980. 
TbU  p^ase  invol.es  tbe  luost  dluicuit  di«i- 
siou3  of  land,  aad  U  still  unuer  consideration. 
The  reform  program  faces  ccntiaulng  proo- 
lems  of  economic  support  as  well  as  attacks 
from  right  and  left.  Compensation  of  former 
owners  bas  also  been  slow,  with  tbe  govern- 
ment only  beglnzUng  to  distribute  tbe  thirty- 
year  bonds  wltb  which  it  will  pay  for  tbe 
land. 

Tbe  government  entered  tbe  foreign  com- 
merce and  banking  sectors  to  lessen  elitist 
control  of  tbe  nation's  credit  institutions, 
provide  sufficient  local  credit  to  fund  tbe 
reforms,  and  to  prevent  massive  capital 
filght.  Although  most  management  officials 
have  retained  their  positions,  tbe  banking 
system  is  now  administered  by  the  Central 
Bank.  Credit  is  rattened  and  concessionary 
credits  are  awarded  to  projects  according  tu 
government  objectives.  Similarly,  tbe  foreign 
commerce  sector  was  nationalized  In  order 
to  limit  Imports,  prevent  massive  manipula- 
tion cf  exports  earnings  by  individuals,  and 
control  capital  fiows  during  this  crucial 
period  of  reform. 

The  government  bas  adopted  some  emer- 
gency measures  to  smooth  the  transition 
period  and  maintain  employment  levels. 
These  include;  public  works  projects,  hous- 
ing and  construction  projects,  and  assistance 
to  marginal  communities.  Political  and  eco- 
nomic turbulence,  plus  an  already  skyrocket- 
ing government  budget,  has  forced  reduc- 
tions In  these  program  goals. 

3.  Respect  for  Civil  and  Political  Freedom. 
Including: 

a.  Freedom  of  Speech.  Press,  Religion  and 
Assembly : 

The  government  Invoked  a  constitutional 
provision  in  Marcb  which  allows  it  to  limit 
tbe  free  expression  and  circulation  of  opin- 
ions, but  has  applied  the  limitation  specifi- 
cally to  prohibit  ads  placed  by  extremist 
groups  that  seek  to  inflame  public  opinion  or 
issue  terrorist  demands.  In  practice,  freedom 
of  s-^eech  and  tbe  press  are  limited,  not  by 
governmental  action,  but  by  fear  of  retribu- 
tion from  rightist  and  leftist  terrorists.  The 
Catholic  hierarchy's  radio  station  "YSAX" 
has  twice  lieen  destroyed  by  bombs.  Two 
leftist  newspapers  have  been  bombed,  and 
employees  of  each  bave  been  murdered  by 
right  wing  terrorists.  One  was  driven  out  of 
business,  but  the  other  continues  to  publish 
in  a  reduced  format.  An  editor  of  a  rightist 
newspaper  was  badly  wounded  during  an 
assassination  attempt  for  which  the  left 
claimed  credit.  The  activities  and  pronounje- 
ments  of  the  leftist  opposition  groups  are 
covered  in  the  major  newspapers  as  news 
stories. 

Freedom  of  assembly  Is  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution  and  limited  only  by  fear  of  ter- 
rorism. Freedom  of  religion  also  is  guaranteed 
and  no  complaints  of  lu  abridgement  bave 
been  raised.  Politically  activist  Catholic 
priests — including  Archbishop  Oscar  Rom- 
ero— and  a  number  of  protestant  pastors  have 
been  assassinated  by  extremists.  Tn  December, 
four  American  Catholic  women,  three  of  theni 
nuns,  were  murdered  in  El  Salvador.  A  s-eclal 
Salvadoran  commission  is  currently  Investi- 
gating these  murders.  A  US  mission  reported 
circumstantial  evidence  of  possible  security 
force  Involvement. 

Although  the  government's  expressed  atti- 
tude toward  labor  unions  Is  positive  trade 
uiUons  have  difficulty  In  operating  in  the 
midst  of  the  violence  A  number  of  trade 
union  leaders  were  kllleJ.  Some  of  these  were 
involved  in  leftist  poUtlcal  activities:  others 
were  centrists  or  tried  to  remain  politically 
neutral.  Both  rightists  and  radical  leftists 
bave  been  accused  In  these  incidents.  Some 
union  leaders  who  have  attemoted  to  with- 
draw from  leftist  groups  have  been  killed  and 
others  threatened,  presumablv  by  their  e^jt- 
whUe  collaborators.  A  reform  of  the  labor  code 


wblcb  will  facilitate  strikes  and  strengthen 
worKers'  rigbis  is  under  discussion.  Uorlng 
19o0,  workers  concentrated  more  on  preserv- 
ing jobs  In  a  declining  economy  than  on  ex- 
panjlng  economic  benefits.  Tbe  union  of 
workers  in  tbe  state-owned  electric  power 
generation  company  was  dissolved  and  its 
leaders  arrested  in  August  after  they  bad 
blacked  out  most  of  tbe  country  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  politically  motivated  strike, 
and  bad  staged  an  armed  occupation  of  power 
plants. 

B.  Freedom  of  Movement  Witbln  the  Coun- 
try, Foreign  Travel,  Emigration  and  Repatria- 
tion: 

Tbe  constitutional  provision  which  guar- 
antees the  rights  freely  to  enter  and  leave  El 
Salvador  and  to  reside  where  one  wishes,  and 
prohibitions  against  expatriation,  bas  been 
formally  suspended,  but  with  no  discernible 
effects.  In  theory,  freedom  of  movement 
within  the  country  is  not  restricted;  in  prac- 
tice. It  Is  restricted  by  the  fighting.  Foreign 
travel  and  emigration  are  limited  only  by 
bureaucratic  delajs  and  the  expense  Involved. 

A  number  of  opposition  political  leaders 
are  currently  residing  outside  of  El  Salva- 
dor, but  they  appear  to  be  doing  so  for  fear 
of  their  lives,  rather  than  tbe  government's 
unwillingness  to  let  them  return.  Pear  of 
violence  has  also  caused  large  numbers  of 
Salvadorans  to  emigrate.  There  are  no 
refugee  groups  from  other  countries  cur- 
rently In  El  Salvador.  Those  who  have  sought 
asylum  in  embassies  witbln  El  Salvador— 
often  by  force  of  arms — have  been  allowed 
to  depart  the  country  freely. 

c.  Freedom  to  Participate  in  the  Political 
Process: 

It  is  government  policy  to  open  the  pollt- 
Icil  process  and  to  encourage  tbe  formation 
of  political  parties  and  groups  willing  to 
participate  In  it.  On  October  15.  1980.  the 
government  offered  amnesty  to  Its  oppuients 
and  scheduled  elections  for  a  constituent 
assembly  In  1982.  and  pledged  to  hand  over 
power  to  a  popularly  elected  government  by 
no  later  than  mld-1983.  However,  the  gov- 
ernment's radical  right  and  left  opaonents 
have  to  date  refused  to  consider  participa- 
tion in  a  political  process— preferring  to  try 
to  overwhelm  the  government  by  force 

Women  have  legal  equality  with  men,  but 
social  restraints  often  limit  their  practical 
poalbllltles.  They  do  hold  some  Important 
positions  In  the  professions,  political  parties 
and  in  the  government,  as  well  as  In  more 
traditional  Jobs  in  factories,  offices,  schools 
and  homes. 

4.  Government  Attitude  and  Record  Re- 
garding International  and  Non-govern- 
mental Investigation  of  Alleged  Violations 
of  Human  Rights: 

^J^V'f^t  °^  '^"'nan  rights  investigations 
in  El  Salvador  is  complicated  by  the  partici- 
pation of  the  local  human  rights  organiza- 
tion in  political  activities.  The  Salvadora  , 
Human  Rights  Commission  (CDHES)  has 
several  members  who  represent  extreme 
leftist  groups.  Its  publications  call  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  present  government.  The 
political  orgamzatlon  (FDR)  which  servos 
as  public  front  for  the  leftist  guerrilla 
groups  holds  press  conferences  at  CDHES 
w!t  ?.h"^"  *  member  of  the  Commission 
was  kidnapped  and  assassinated  by  uniden- 
tified assailants  in  October. 

The  government  bas  invited  the  Inter- 
American  Comml  s!on  on  Human  Rleh's  to 
make  a  second  visit  to  El  Salvador  T^.e  visit 
Is  expected  some  time  in  February  or  March 
or  1981.  Many  representatives  of  human 
rights  groups  visited  El  Salvador  during  the 
past  year  and  made  extensive  reports. 

•  Mr.  TSONOAS.  Mr.  Pres  dent.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  coUeague.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  as  a  cosoonsor  of  his  bill 
to  cut  off  American  military  assistance 
to  EI  Salvador. 
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The  bill  is  a  conditional  termination 
of  military  assistance.  If  the  President 
determines  that  certain  conditions  have 
been  met  and  the  Congress  concur 
with  that  determination  by  a  concurrent 
resolution,  then  assistance  may  be  re- 
sumed by  the  President. 

The  objectives  of  this  bill  go  beyond 
a  cutoff  of  military  aid.  The  central 
concerns  are  to  encourage  a  negotiated 
solution  to  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador, 
and  to  end  the  campaign  of  terror 
launched  by  groups  acting  with  the 
knowledge,  consent,  or  encouragement  of 
the  Government.  The  murders  of  three 
American  nuns  and  one  religious  lay  per- 
son are  a  tragic  instance  of  this  pattern. 
The  perpetrators  of  this  crime  must  be 
brought  to  justice. 

There  is  no  denying  the  interference 
of  east  bloc  actors  ii  this  civil  war. 
That  interference  must  be  stopped.  We 
must  not  neglect,  however,  our  own 
strategy  for  a  stable,  democratic  out- 
come in  El  Salvador. 

We  all  know  from  experience  that  to 
mount  an  effective  counterinsurgency 
effort,  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
will  require  much  more  than  armaments ; 
it  will  require  a  strong,  political  base, 
drawing  on  wide  popular  support.  This 
cannot  be  achieved  without  economic 
and  political  reform.  Some  of  those  re- 
forms are  underway  and  others  need 
to  be  pursued  vigorously.  Reforms,  how- 
ever, will  be  ineffective  and  undercut 
if  the  Government  remains  comnlicit 
with  murder  and  terror.  A  sound  political 
base  cannot  be  constructed  on  a  foimda- 
tion  of  murder  and  assassination. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  avoid  a  Cen- 
tral American  auaemire.  these  concerns 
must  be  met.  Senator  Kennedy's  bill  is 
the  logical  vehicle  with  which  to  pursue 
our  vital  interests  in  El  Salvador.* 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  729.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8e  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as  reen- 
acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Aereement  Act  of  1937.  to 
subject  imported  tomatoes  to  restrictions 
comparable  to  those  applicable  to  domes- 
tic tomatoes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutr'tion,  and  Forestry. 

EESTRICTIONS  ON   IMPORTED  TOMATOES 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 8e  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1933,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  to  require  that  im- 
ported tomatoes  conform  with  pack-of- 
container  standards  imposed  on  domes- 
tic tomatoes  under  marketing  orders. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  clarify  section 
8e  with  respect  to  the  requirements  im- 
posed under  marketing  orders  on  the 
pack  of  the  container  in  which  tomatoes 
are  shipped.  This  amendment  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  original  intent 
of  section  8e  and  is  offered  only  to  revise 
an  interpretation  of  that  section  which 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
adopted.  The  resolution  of  the  current 
disagreement  between  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  the  Department  on  this  issue 
is  important  to  an  orderlv  marketing  sit- 
uation for  tomatoes  and  to  the  ability  of 
domestic  producers  to  effectively  com- 
pete with  imports. 


The  original  purpose  of  section  8e  of 
the  act  was  to  require  that  all  restric- 
tions imposed  by  marketing  orders  on 
the  handling  of  domestically  grown  agri- 
cultural commodities  should  apply  equal- 
ly to  imported  commod  ties.  Section  8e 
was  intended  to  insure  that  market  reg- 
ulat.ons  would  have  equal  benefit  to  both 
domestic  and  foreign  producers.  It  is  in 
no  way  aimed  at  excluding  or  curtailing 
imports.  Rather,  its  aim  is  to  put  imports 
and  domestic  produce  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  respect  to  marketing  orders.  In 
the  case  of  tomatoes,  the  Senate  report 
accompanying  the  act  states — 

Imports  of  tomatoes  .  .  .  would  be  pro- 
hibited if  they  did  not  comply  with  grade, 
size,  quality,  and  maturity  provisions  of  all 
marketing  orders  applicable  to  the  same  com- 
modities produced  In  the  United  States. 

By  marketing  order,  domestic  produc- 
ers of  fresh  tomatoes  are  prohibited  from 
mixing  different  grades  of  tomatoes  in  a 
shipping  container,  or  mixing  different 
sizes  of  tomatoes.  Since  tomatoes  are 
sold  by  grade  and  size,  this  requirement 
is  very  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
pricing  and  to  the  orderly  marketing  of 
fresh  tomatoes. 

However,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture maintains  that  the  prohibition 
against  the  mixing  of  grades  or  sizes 
within  a  container  is  not  a  grade  or  size 
regulation,  but  a  rack  regulation.  The 
Department  further  maintains  that  pack 
regulations  cannot  be  imposed  on  im- 
ports under  section  8e  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act. 

As  a  result  of  the  Department's  inter- 
pr°tat'or.  forei-m  shipcers  are  permitted 
to  siiip  different  grades  and  sizes  of  to- 
matoes in  a  single  container,  while  U.S. 
producers  must  comply  with  the  pack 
regulation.  A  substantial  volume  of  the 
tomatoes  sold  in  the  United  States  are 
foreign  grown.  Because  pack  restrictions 
are  not  applied  to  these  tomatoes,  the 
buyer  does  not  know  what  he  is  getting 
and  the  domestic  producer  is  ptoced  at  a 
disad'vantage. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  solution  to 
this  problem  lies  in  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment to  section  8e,  which  would  apply 
pack  re^ulat  ons  to  imports.  Such  a  clar- 
ification would  benefit  the  grower,  ship- 
per, 'mporter.  and,  ultimately,  the  con- 
sumer of  tomatoes.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  incur  no  additional  cost 
to  the  Government.  It  would  not  create 
hardshio  for  other  States  or  for  fore-gn 
producers,  and  vrould  not  create  a  trade 
barrier.  It  would  standardize  the  sizes 
and  grades  of  tomatoes  offered  for  sale 
in  the  United  States,  and  equalize  the 
competition  between  domestic  and  for- 
eign producers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  b=ll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

s.  729 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8e  of  tbe  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as 
reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  (7  U.S.C. 
608e-l).  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  In  tbe  first  sentence  after 


"eggplants"  a  comma  and  "or  regulating  the 
pack  of  any  container  of  tom&toes.": 

(2)  by  Inserting  in  the  first  sentence  %tttsr 
"provisions",  each  time  sucb  word  appeaxa, 
a  comma  and  "and  in  tbe  case  of  tomatoes 
any  provisions  regulating  the  pack  of  any 
container,":  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  In  the  fourth  sentence 
after  "classifications"  a  comma  and  "and 
with  respect  to  imported  tomatoes  such  re- 
strictions on  the  pack  of  any  coQt«iner.''.« 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  Coch- 
kam): 
S.  730.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
the    funds   of    the    Commodity    Credit 
Corporation  In  implementing  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1980;  to  the 
Committee    on    Agriculture,    Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

TBANSPER    F«OM    COMMODTTT    CBEOrT    COmVOILA- 
TION    TO    FEDEBAL    C«OP    IKSU«AWCE 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  funds 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
cover  administrative  and  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  incurred  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
1  his  bill  is  needed  because  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  does  not 
now  have  sufficient  1981  funding  to  con- 
tinue operation  of  the  expanded  crop 
insurance  program  for  farmers  author- 
ized by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act 
of  1980. 

Although  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture requested  funds  for  expansion  of 
the  crop  insurance  program  last  year, 
the  request  did  not  reach  Congress  in 
time  for  inclusion  in  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
However,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
received  permission  from  the  OflSce  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  December 
1980  to  begin  expansion,  and  requested 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $49.- 
200,000  to  cover  the  costs  of  expansion 
in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Action  has  not  been  taken  yet  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  request,  and 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
will  exhaust  the  funds  allotted  for  oper- 
ating and  administrative  expenses  under 
the  current  Appropriations  Act  by  the 
end  of  April. 

Further,  it  appears  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  not  be  able  ad- 
ministratively to  reallocate  other  funds 
available  to  it  to  meet  the  corporation's 
budget  emergency. 

Congress  will  have  to  act  to  assure 
that  the  needed  funds  are  provided  in  a 
timely  manner. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  that 
I  am  introducing  today  will  authorize 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
on  a  majority  vote  of  its  board  of  direc- 
tors, to  request  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  use  the  fimds  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  cover  crop  insur- 
ance operating  and  administrative  costs 
incurred  during  fiscal  year  1981.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  on  receiving  such  a 
request,  could  use  up  to  $49,200,000  of 
the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  cover  such  costs. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  enough  funds 
available  to  it  now  to  meet  this  tem- 
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porary  emergency  without  adversely  af- 
fecting the  other  programs  funded  by  It. 
However,  the  legislative  authorization 
provided  under  this  bill  is  needed  before 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  can 
act. 

The  $49,200,000  Involved  has  been 
taken  into  account  by  the  new  admin- 
istration in  its  recent  review  of  Govern- 
ment spending  in  1981,  and  has  remained 
a  part  of  the  1981  budget.  Thus  this  bill 
will  not  increase  the  1981  budget,  but  will 
merely  facilitate  the  use  of  1981  budget 
fiinds  when  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  a  proposal  sim- 
ilar to  this  bill  duing  the  Agriculture 
Committee  markup  of  S.  509.  During  the 
discussion  of  my  proposal,  it  was  argued 
that  my  concerns  could  be  handled  ad- 
ministratively by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  so  that  congressional  action 
would  not  be  needed.  And,  at  that  meet- 
ing, the  Department  representative 
stated  that  the  Department  committed 
itself  to  making  the  needed  funds  avail- 
able for  the  crop  insurance  program  by 
administrative  action. 

After  the  committee  meeting,  I  wrote 
to  Secretary  Block,  asking  for  more  de- 
tailed information  on  the  administrative 
action  the  Department  was  taking  to  ob- 
tain the  needed  funds  for  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  Yesterday, 
I  received  a  response  to  my  letter  from 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Richard  Lyng.  His  letter  states  that  the 
matter  cannot  be  handled  adm  nistra- 
tlvely,  and  that  additional  congressional 
action  will  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
required  funding. 

Thus,  the  situation  now  is  that  all 
are  in  agreement  that  the  crop  Insurance 
program  should  be  completely  fimded  In 
1981,  that  the  money  for  the  program  has 
been  budgeted  for,  and  that  congres- 
sional action  is  necessary  to  Insure  that 
program  funds  do  not  run  out  at  the  end 
of  April.  This  bill  will  enable  Congress  to 
take  the  action  required  of  It  now. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  worked  long 
and  hard  In  the  96th  Congress  to  develop 
a  crop  insurance  bill  that  would  be  help- 
ful to  farmers  and  minimize  the  cost  to 
taxpayers  of  Federal  disaster  assistance 
for  U.S.  agriculture.  The  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  of  1980  met  those  goals, 
and  the  conference  report  on  the  1980  act 
was  approved  unanimously  by  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  unless  budgeted  funds  are 
made  available  as  provided  under  this 
bill,  the  Implementation  of  the  1980  leg- 
islation could  be  seriously  jeopardized. 
Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  ex- 
peditiously on  this  bill. 

I  will  advise  that  the  cosponsors  are 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi   (Mr. 

COCHKAN). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  those  Senators  to  be  added 
as  cosponsors? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  We  had  intended 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  509  to  ac- 
complish this,  although  it  is  totally  im- 
related  to  the  subject  of  S.  509,  but  what 
has  happened  is  that  due  to  the  closing 


moments  of  the  last  session  of  Congress 
we  did  not  provide  adequate  funding  for 
the  implementation  of  the  crop  insurance 
program. 

It  is  very  important  that  this  program 
be  implemented  in  a  timely  manner.  It  is 
important  not  only  to  the  farm  producers 
of  the  country,  because  of  the  expanded 
coverage  that  they  have  available  to  them 
under  a  crop  insurance  program,  but  it  is 
important  to  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  standpoint  of  expenditures  be- 
cause it  is  intended  to  replace  the  dis- 
aster payment  program  that  we  have  at 
the  present  time. 

We  have  determined  that  the  best  way 
to  provide  the  funding  is  through  this  bill 
we  are  introducing  at  this  time,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  join  in  that 
effort. 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  731.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  accel- 
erated program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  of  energy 
storage  technologies  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Department  of  Energy  with  the 
support  of  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

ENEBGT    STOaAGB   UESEARCH,    DEVZLOPMENT,    AND 
OEMONSTKATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro 
duce  and  send  to  the  desk  the  Energy 
Storage  Research,  Development,  anc* 
Demonstration  Act  to  correct  what  I 
perceive  to  be  a  glaring  deficiency  In  our 
national  energy  program — a  deficiency 
wh.ch  has  been  exacerbated  by  the  ad- 
ministration's revised  budget  request. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  dramatically 
accelerate  our  efforts  in  research,  devel- 
opment, and  Demonstration  Act  estab- 
storage  technologies  across  the  board. 

The  Energy  Storage  Research.  Devel- 
opment, and  Demonstration  Act  estab 
llshes  national  goals  for  achieving  an- 
nual fuel  substitution  and  fuel  conser- 
vation savings  of  the  equivalent  of  20 
million  barrels  of  oil  by  1985  and  750 
million  barrels  of  oil  by  the  year  2000 
through  the  use  of  energy  storage  tech- 
nologies. 

Energy  storage  technologies  act  as 
bridges  or  buffers  between  energy  sup- 
ply systems  and  energy  demand  sys- 
tems. Economic  energy  storage  woulf^ 
have  a  nearly  Incalculable  impact  on  our 
long-term  energy  supply  picture  by  al- 
lowing us  to  substitute  coal  and  nuclear 
energy  for  oil  and  gas.  We  could  also 
take  advantage  of  renewable  and  inex- 
haustible energy  sources  such  as  solar 
wind,  and  tidal  energy  by  spreading  the 
supply  of  these  intermittent  sources  over 
a  24-hour  period.  Utilities  could  use 
their  facilities  much  more  eflSciently. 
The  current  practice  of  building  base- 
load  electrical  capacity  to  meet  rising 
peak  demand  is  an  inefficient  and  in- 
appropriate use  of  our  scarce  financial 
and  technological  resources  and  Is  a  ma- 
jor contributor  to  the  upward  spiral  of 
electricity  rates. 

This  legislation  will  provide  support 
for  the  entire  spectrimi  of  energy  stor- 
age technologies,  whether  they  are  of 
the  electrochemical,  physical,  or  chem- 


ical type.   Specific   areas   that  will  be 
accelerated  include  the  following: 

First.  Batteries; 

Second.  Electrolytic  technology; 

Third.  Flywheels; 

Fourth.  Hydrogen  technologies  includ- 
ing electrolytic  production,  advanced- 
production,  transportation,  use,  and 
storage ; 

Fifth.  Fuel  cells  for  vehicular  use; 

Sixth.  Chemical  heat  pumps; 

Seventh.  Magnetic  energy  storage; 

Eighth.  Underground  energy  storage, 
including  seasonal  aquiflers  and  com- 
pressed air/ underground  pumped  hydro 
storage  for  electric  power; 

Ninth.  Thermal  energy  storage;  and 

Tenth.  Basic  research  in  electrochem- 
istry and  electrochemical  engineering. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  list  was  meant  to  be  merely 
illustrative  of  the  type  of  efforts  to  be 
supported  under  this  comprehensive  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  give  a 
couple  of  specific  examples  which  help 
illustrate  the  potential  to  be  realized 
from  effective  utilization  of  energy  stor- 
age technologies.  These  are  the  electric 
vehicle  and  the  Redox  storage  system. 

Probably  the  most  serious  energy 
problem  confronting  the  United  States 
for  at  least  the  remainder  of  this  cen- 
tury is  that  of  liquid  fuels  for  transporta- 
tion. Petroleum-derived  fuels  provide 
over  97  percent  of  our  transportation 
needs — transportation  accounts  for 
about  half  of  our  petroleum  consump- 
tion. Significant  reductions  in  oil  con- 
sumption for  transportat  on  is  possible 
through  the  use  of  electric  vehicles.  A 
number  of  energy  storage  technologies 
can  help  make  this  a  reality.  For  exam- 
ple, the  biggest  obstacle  thus  far  to  the 
development  of  an  electric  car  has  been 
the  lack  of  a  cheap,  lightweight,  and 
powerful  battery.  Fuel  cells  offer  the 
possibility  of  electric  vans,  trucks,  and 
buses,  and  perhaps  electric  cars,  if  suffi- 
cient minlatiu'ization  is  feasible.  The 
flywheel  can  also  help  commercial'ze 
electric  vehicles.  Electric  cars  can  im- 
prove their  operating  range  between  re- 
charges by  20  percent  when  assisted  by 
flywheels.  I  might  also  note  that  fly- 
wheels can  also  help  heat  engines  to  im- 
prove their  fuel  economy  by  50  to  100 
percent.  Flywheels  alone  represent  a  po- 
tential savings  of  55  million  barrels  of 
oil  per  year  for  the  petroleum-fueled 
auto  and  2  mill'on  barrels  per  year  for 
the  flywheel-assisted  electric  vehicle. 

The  Redox  storage  system  is  a  new 
and  unique  type  of  battery  which  should 
prove  attractive  for  utility  use.  Battery- 
type  storage  is  preferred  for  many  util- 
ity applications  on  several  counts:  Both 
the  input  and  output  is  electrical  and 
can  respond  rapidly  to  load  changes; 
storage  capacity  can  be  Increased  in 
modular  increments;  and  intermittent 
sources  such  as  solar,  wind,  and  tidal  en- 
ergy could  be  used.  The  Redox  system  Is 
an  unusual  battery  whose  anode  and 
cathode  consist  of  tanks  of  chemicals 
separated  by  a  membrane  along  which 
ion  flow  occurs.  Prel'minary  resu'ts  from 
the  laboratory  working  scale  model  In- 
dicate an  impre.«!Sive  70-  to  75-percent 
rate  of  efficiency  for  the  system.  And  be- 
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cause  the  battery's  capacity  is  limited 
only  by  the  size  of  the  tanks — wh.ch  one 
could  make,  theoretically,  as  small  as  a 
bathtub  or  as  large  as  the  Pentagon — 
it  could  also  prove  to  be  highly  practical 
for  use  by  utilities.  I  would  expect  to  see 
this  concept  supported  under  this  bill 
so  that  a  multiple-kilowatt  capacity  sys- 
tem could  be  demonstrated  by  1985  and 
tests  initiated  on  a  megawatt  system  by 
1986. 

In  its  January  budget  submission,  the 
Department  of  Energy  stated  that  suc- 
cessful development  and  commercializa- 
tion of  known  technologies  could  lead 
to  annual  fuel  substitution  and  fuel  con- 
servation savings  of  23  million  barrels 
of  oil  equivalent  in  1985  and  825  million 
barrels  of  oil  equivalent,  or  5  quads,  in 
2000.  In  other  documents,  DOE  has  been 
much  more  optimistic  about  the  role  of 
energy  storage.  For  example,  in  its  Jan- 
uary 1980  budget  request.  DOE  placed  oil 
savings  as  high  as  62  million  barrels  of 
oil  equivalent  by  1985  and  1.3  billion  per 
year  by  2000.  Note  that  the  goals  stated 
in  the  bill  are  extremely  conservative— 
the  equivalent  of  20  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  annum  by  1985  and  750  million  bar- 
rels per  annum  by  2000.  However,  the 
payoff  is  huge.  If  one  assumes  a  smooth 
Introduction  of  energy  storage  tech- 
nologies, this  could  result  in  fuel  dis- 
placement and  savings  of  over  6  billion 
barrels  of  oil  for  the  period  1985-2000. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
revised  budget  request  for  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982  for  energy  storage 
amounts  to  what  I  would  term  "techno- 
clde,"  a  process  that  started  with  the 
previous  administration's  January  re- 
quest. The  January  15  budget  request 
contained  only  $59.5  million  for  energy 
storage  for  fiscal  year  1982,  a  reduction 
of  $12.4  million  from  the  level  of  $71.9 
million  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1981 — a  level,  Incidentallv,  I  considered 
too  small  at  the  time,  and  said  so.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  taken  a 
much  more  drastic,  and  I  believe  un- 
acceptable, step  with  its  revised  budget 
which  proposes  a  $20  million  reclssion 
for  fiscal  year  1981  and  a  $20.5  million 
cut  in  fiscal  year  1982.  This  means  that 
the  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year  1982 
funding  levels  for  all  of  energv  storage 
will  amount  to  onlv  $51.9  million  and 
$39.0  million,  respectively. 

This  legislation,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  provide  for  a  healthy  and  vibrant 
energy  storage  program  which  offers 
high  pavoffs.  The  bill  authorizes  $100 
million  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  incre- 
mental increases  of  $25  million  for  each 
of  the  4  successive  years  for  a  5-year 
total  of  $750  million.  This  funding  level 
will  allow  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
implement  an  aggressive  5-year  energy 
storage  program  consistent  with  that 
proposed  in  the  conservation  and  solar 
applications  program  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  DOE  this  past  vear. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  there  will  be  those  who 
will  say  that  we  cannot  afford  this.  I 
say  that  we  cannot  afford  not  to  do 
this.  Th's  is  a  much  needed  investment 
In  our  Nation's  enerey  future  which  we 
must  make  If  we  are  to  have  an  abim- 
dant  and  prosperous  tomorrow.  I  urge 


support  of  my  colleagues  for  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  a  section-by-sectlon  analy- 
sis be  prmted  at  tnis  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

8.  731 

Be  it  enacted  Xry  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Storage  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Diemonstratlon 
Act". 

nNOIMGS   AND    PUIFOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that — 

(1)  progress  toward  achievement  of  en- 
ergy Independence  for  the  United  States 
and  the  long-term  security  of  energy  sources 
and  supplies  Is  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
national  economy,  the  well-being  of  our 
citizens,  and  the  maintenance  of  national 
security; 

(2)  substantial  amounts  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  are  used  In  the  United 
States  for  transportation,  by  electric  utili- 
ties for  meeting  peak  demand,  for  heating 
and  cooling  services  In  the  residential,  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  sectors,  and  for  In- 
dustrial processes: 

(3)  the  Intermittent  nature  of  certain  en- 
ergy sources  Inhibits  their  full  utilization; 

(4)  adding  baselosMl  electrical  capacity  to 
meet  rising  peak  load  demand  Is  an  ineffi- 
cient use  of  financial  and  technology  re- 
sources; 

(5)  energy  storage  technologies  enable  the 
substitution  of  plentiful  and  virtually  Inex- 
haustible energy  resources  for  scarce  fuels 
and  promote  energy  conservation  by  Increas- 
ing energy  productivity  and  expediting  the 
use  of  more  energy-efficient  processes; 

(6)  an  aggressive  research,  development 
and  demonstration  program  to  accelerate 
use  of  energy  storage  systems  and  technolo- 
gies should  solve  the  existing  technical 
problems  and  should  maximize  the  contri- 
bution of  energy  storage  to  the  Nation's 
energy  future; 

(7)  it  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to  accel- 
erate efforts  to  develop  and  conunerclallze 
energy  storage  systems  and  technologies; 
and 

(8)  It  Is  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  vndertake  research  and  de- 
velopment, to  participate  In  demonstration 
projects  for  energy  storage,  and  to  assist 
private  Industry,  other  entitles,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  In  hastening  the  widespread  use 
of  these  technologies. 

(b)  Therefore,  the  puroose  of  this  Act  Is 
to  accelerate  the  national  effort  In  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  activities 
related  to  energy  storage  systems  and  tech- 
nologies to  provide  a  technical  base  tor 
meeting  the  followlne  goals: 

(1)  achievement,  of  f>nn"ftl  fuel  substitu- 
tion and  fuel  conservation  savings  of  20 
million  barrels  of  oil  eoul^sient  \n  the  year 
ISO"^  by  ene'gy  storage  technologies:  and 

(2>  achievement,  of  annual  fuel  s'lb-Jtltu- 
tlon  and  fuel  conservation  sa'-lngs  of  T.SO  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  equivalent  In  the  year  2000 
by  energy  storage  technologies. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  Por  the  ourpos^  of  this  Act — 
(1)  the  term  "energy  storaee"  means  any 
process  utilizing  e'ectrochemlcal.  chemical, 
or  physical  nhenomena  to  store  electrical, 
chemical,  thermal,  and  mechanical  energy 
generated  from  any  energy  reso"rre  ^o'  sub- 
sequen*.  end-i'S'^  In  trans-Mjrtatlon.  b"lldlng 
heating  and  cooling,  Industrial  processes,  and 
utility  applications:  and 


(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  me«iis  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy. 

BESEAXCH,    development,    AND   DEKONSTEATIOII 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  In  pursuing  an 
aggressive  program  for  the  development  of 
prototypes  of  energy  storage  technologies 
shall— 

(1)  Initiate  research  and  development  or 
accelerate  existing  research  and  development 
In  areas  In  which  the  lack  of  knowledge  lim- 
its the  utUlzatlon  of  energy  storage  tech- 
nologies to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(2)  s(^clt  proposals  and  evaluate  any  rea- 
sonable new  or  Improved  technology  or  proc- 
ess, a  description  of  which  Is  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  in  writing,  which  could  lead  to 
or  contribute  to  the  development  of  energy 
storage  technology; 

(3)  enter  Into  contracts,  grants,  and  co- 
operative agreements  with  public  and  pri- 
vate entitles  for  the  purchase,  fabrication. 
Installation,  and  testing  to  obtain  scientific, 
technological,  and  economic  Information 
from  the  demonstration  of  a  variety  of  en- 
ergy storage  technologies  under  a  variety  of 
circumstances  and  conditions;  and 

(4)  ensure  that  activities  In  the  energy 
storage  program  are  fully  coordinated  with 
the  activities  under  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1974.  PubUc 
Law  93-409;  the  Electric  and  Hybrid  V^ilcle 
Research,  Development  and  Demonstration 
Act,  Public  Law  94—413  as  amended:  the 
Solar  Photovoltaic  Energy  Research.  Devel- 
opment and  Demonstration  Act  of  1978,  Pub- 
lic Law  95-593;  the  National  Energy  Conser- 
vation Policy  Act,  Public  Law  96-619:  and 
the  Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Conversion  Re- 
search, Development  and  Demonstration  Act. 
PubUc  Law  9»-310. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
achieve  the  goals  of  this  Act. 

COMPREHENSIVE    PBOCBAM     MANAGEMENT    PLAN 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a 
comprehensive  program  management  plan 
for  the  conduct  of  research,  development, 
demonstration  and  technology  appUcatton 
activities  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Such  plan  shall  Include  as  a  minimum — 

( 1 )  a  presentation  of  the  program  strategy 
which  will  be  used  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  Act: 

(2)  a  5-year  program  Implementation 
schedule.  Including  identification  of  detailed 
program  milestone  goals  and  critical  paths. 
with  associated  budget  and  program  manage- 
ment resources  requirements; 

(3)  cost-benefit  analyses  and  risk  assess- 
ments of  the  activities  and  programs  author- 
ized under  the  Act; 

(4)  supporting  research  and  development 
needed  to  solve  problems  which  may  Inhibit 
or  limit  development  of  energy  storage  tech- 
nologies: 

(5)  an  analysis  of  Institutional,  environ- 
mental, and  economic  considerations.  Includ- 
ing materials  requirements,  which  are  limit- 
ing the  utilization  of  energy  storage  tech- 
nologies; and 

(6>  the  estimated  relative  financial  con- 
tributions of  the  Federal  Government  and 
non-Federal  participants  In  the  program. 
In  preparation  of  such  plan,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  such  other 
FMeral  aeencles  and  such  public  and  private 
organizations  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the  com- 
prehensive proCTsm  management  plan  devel- 
oped pursuant  tc  subsection  (a)  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fnerjy  and  Natuml  Resour-es  of 
the  Senate  fnd  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technolo^  of  the  House  of  Re-recenta- 
tlves  within  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
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TBCMNICAI.  PANS.  ON  ENESCT  STOkACB 

Ssc.  6.  (a)  A  technical  panel  on  energy 
storage  of  the  Energy  Rtsearch  Aavlo^ry 
Board  shall  be  establlahed  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  conduct  ox  the  energy  storage 
program. 

(b)(1)  The  technical  panel  shaU  be  com- 
prised or  such  representatives  from  domestic 
Industry,  universities,  government  labora- 
tories, and  other  scientific  and  technical 
organizations  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Energy 
Research  Advisory  Board  determines  appro- 
priate baaed  on  his  assessment  of  the  techni- 
cal quaaiflcatlons  of  each  such  representative. 

(S)  Members  of  the  technical  panel  need 
not  be  members  of  the  full  Energy  Research 
Advisory  Board. 

(c)  The  activities  of  the  technical  panel 
shall  be  In  compliance  with  any  laws  and 
regulations  guiding  the  activities  of  techni- 
cal and  factfinding  groups  reporting  to  the 
Energy   Research   Advisory   Board. 

(d)  The  technical  panel  shall  review  and 
may  make  recommendations  on  the  follow- 
ing items,  among  others: 

(1 )  the  preparation  of  the  5-year  com- 
prehensive program  management  plan  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  section  5; 

(2)  the  type  of  future  demonstrating 
activities  needed  to  meet  the  objectives  of 
this  Act  along  with  their  protected  comple- 
tion da^; 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  participation  by  uni- 
versities and  Industry  In  the  program:  and 

(4)  Institutional,  environmental,  and 
economic  factors.  Including  materials  re- 
quirements limiting,  or  prospectively  limit- 
ing, efforts  to  achieve  commercial  applica- 
tion of  energy  storage  technologies. 

(e)  The  technical  panel  shall  submit  to 
the  Energy  Research  Advisory  Board  on  a 
biennial  basis  a  written  report  of  Ite  find- 
ings and  recommendations  with  regard  to 
the  energy  storage  program. 

(f)  After  consideration  of  the  technical 
panel  report,  the  Energy  Research  Advisory 
Board  shall  submit  such  report,  together 
with  any  comments  such  Board  deems  ap- 
propriate, to  the  Secretary. 

INTORMATTON    DISSEMINATION 

SBC.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  assure  that  technical  in- 
formation relevant  to  the  status  and  prog- 
ress of  the  energy  storage  program  Is  readily 
made  available  to  Interested  persons  In  do- 
mestic industry  and  universities  In  the 
United  SUtes.  Upon  a  showing  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  any  person  that  any  Information 
or  portion  thereof  provided  to  the  Secretary 
directly  or  Indirectly  from  such  person 
would.  If  made  public,  divulge  (i)  trade 
secrets  or  (2)  other  proprietary  Informa- 
tion of  such  person,  the  SecreUry  shall  not 
disclose  such  information  and  disclosure 
thereof  shall  be  punishable  under  section 
1905  of  title  18.  United  States  Code 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  maintain  an  ag- 
gressive program  In  the  United  SUtes  for 
the  provision  of  public  Information  and 
educational  materials  to  promote  widespread 
knowledge  of  energy  storage  among  educa- 
tional, community,  business,  environmental 
labor,  go^^emmental  entitles,  and  the  public 
at  large.  yy^av. 


azi>oaT8 

Sec  9.  As  a  separate  part  of  the  annual 
report  submitted  pursuant  to  section  801  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  an 
annual  report  of  activities  pursuant  to  thU 
Act.  Such  leport  shall  include — 

(1)  modifications  to  the  comprehensive 
program  management  plan  for  Implementlnc 
this  Act;  ' 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  state  of  the  en- 
ergy storage  program  in  the  United  States; 

(3)  a  summary  of  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  any  report  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search Advisory  Board  on  energy  storage; 

(4)  an  analysis  of  the  progress  made  in 
commerclallzmg  energy  storage  technologies- 
and 

(5)  suggestions  for  Improvements  In  the 
energy  storage  program,  including  recom- 
menaatlons  for  legislation. 

AUTBOaiZATION  OF  APPBOPRIATIONS 

Sec,  10.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated » 100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982;  $125,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30  1983- 
» 150.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984;  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985;  and  $200  - 
OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
contracts  only  to  such  extent  or  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  provided  In  advance  In 
appropriation  Acts. 


ENCOUBACEMENT    AND    PROTECTION    OF 
SMAIX   BUSINESS 

„^  '.u,**'  .^  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  take 
rteps  to  assure  that  small  business  concerns 
tT«  xTl  ^'!""'  '"'''  "'ixju^te  opportunl- 
tLuit^^L'^'"'^  '°  '*'*  programs  under 
tma  Act  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 

^t^,"^*  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  use  all  authority  provided 

proprleury  Information  submitted  by  small 
business  tmder  this  Act  and  to  avoid  the  un- 
necessary disclosure  of  such  InformaUon. 


Enehgt  Storage  Research.  Development,  and 
Demonsiraiion  Act 

SECIION-BY-SECTION   ANALYSIS 

Section  2.  Findings  oTid  purposes 
This  section  sets  forth  the  findings,  pur- 
poses, and  goals  of  the  Act. 

The  findings.  In  summary,  acknowledge  the 
revere  economic  and  national  security  prob- 
lems associated  with  excessive  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  energy.  Substantial 
amounts  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  can 
be  displaced  or  conserved  through  the  use  of 
energj-  storage  technologies  by  Improving  en- 
ergy productivity  and  by  substituting  plenU- 
ful  and  virtually  Inexhaustible  energy  re- 
sources for  scarce  fuels.  It  Is  further  recog- 
nized that  an  aggressive  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  program  to  acceler- 
ate the  development  and  commercialization 
of  energy  storage  technologies  could  maxi- 
mize their  contribution  to  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy future,  and  that  it  Is  the  proper  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  assist  with  this 
effort. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  accelerate  the 
national  effort  In  energy  storage  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  which  will 
provide  a  technical  basis  for  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing goals: 

(1)  achievement  of  annual  fuel  substitu- 
tion and  fuel  conservation  savings  of  20  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  eoulvalent  In  1985  by  en- 
ergy storage  technologies;  and 

(2)  achievement  of  annual  fuel  substitu- 
tion and  fuel  conservation  savings  of  750  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  eoulvalent  In  the  year  2000 
by  energy  storage  technologies. 

Section  3.  Definitions 
This  section  defines  the  terms  "enerBy  stor- 
age" and  "Secretary."  " 

Section  4.  Research,  development,  and 
demonstration 
This  Section  directs  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  to 
Initiate  research  and  development  activities 
or  acce-erate  ongoing  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  in  areas  In  which  the  lack  of 
knowledge  limits  the  widespread  utilization 
of  energy  storage  technologies.  The  Secretary 
Is  also  directed  to  solicit  proposals  and  eval- 


uate any  reasonable  new  or  Improved  tech- 
nology or  process;  to  enter  in  contracu, 
grauu.,  and  cooperative  agreements  with  pub- 
lic anu  private  entitles  to  obtain  inioimaJon 
from  the  demonstration  of  energy  storage 
technoiogles;  auu  to  ensure  that  euergy  stor- 
age program  activities  are  fuliy  cooruinatod 
with  t^ooe  activities  under  previous  legisia- 
latlon.  Finally,  the  section  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  promulgate  such  regulations  deemed 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
achie.e  the  goals  of  the  Act, 

Section  5.  Comprehensive  program 
management  plan 
This  section  establishes  a  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  prepare  a  comprehensive 
management  plan  which  contains  the  pro- 
gram strategy,  a  flve-year  implementation 
schedule  inciudlng  milestones,  budget  and 
program  management  resource  requirements, 
and  other  Information  to  provide  Congress 
and  the  public  at  large  a  detailed  guide  for 
measuring  progress  In  the  program.  The  plan 
shiill  be  transmitted  to  congress  within  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Section  6.  Technical  panel  on  energy  storage 
This  section  establishes  a  technical  panel 
on  energy  storage  which  may  Include  repre- 
sentatl.es  from  Industry,  universities,  gov- 
ernment laboratories,  and  other  scientific 
and  technical  organizations  to  review  and 
submit  a  written  report  on  at  least  a  biennial 
basis. 

Section  7.  Information  dissemination 
This  section  calls  for  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide an  segments  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity. Industry,  the  Government,  and  the 
public  at  large  with  full  and  complete  In- 
formation on  the  potential  benefits  of  en- 
ergy storage  and  the  status  of  current  re- 
search programs. 

Section  8.  Encouragement  and  protection  of 
small  business 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  en- 
courage to  the  maximum  practicable  the 
participation  of  small  businesses  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  Is  also  directed  to  pro- 
tect trade  secrets  and  proprietary  Informa- 
tion of  small  businesses. 

Section  9.  Reports 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  In- 
clude In  the  Department  of  Energy's  annual 
report  submitted  to  Congress  a  separate  part 
which  reports  on  activities  pursuant  to  this 
Act  Including  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments In  the  energy  storage  program  and 
legislation. 

Section  10.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
This  section  authorizes  $100  million  In  fis- 
cal year  1982.  $125  million  In  fiscal  year 
1983.  $150  million  In  fiscal  year  1984  $176 
million  In  fiscal  year  1985,  and  $200  million 
In  fiscal  year  1986. 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Chiles,     Mr.     DeConcini,     Mr. 

Cohen,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Do- 

MENici,    Mr.    Long.    Mr.    Roth. 

Mr.  RuDMAN,  and  Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  732.  A  bill  to  insure  the  confidential- 
ity of  information  filed  by  individual  tax- 
payers with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice pursuant  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  Insure 
the  effective  enforcement  of  Federal  and 
State  criminals  laws  and  the  effective 
administrat'on  of  justice; 

LEGISLATION     TO     STRENGTHEN     nCHT     AGAINST 
ORGANIZED    CRIME    AND    ILLEGAL     NARCOTICS 

•  Mr.  NUNN,  Mr,  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Chii,es,  Cohen, 
DeConcini.  Domenici.  Bentsen,  Roth, 
Long,  and  Jackson,  I  am  today  introduc- 
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ing  a  bill  which  is  designed  to  restore  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  the  role  it 
once  played  in  cooperative  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  aimed  at  organized  crim- 
inals and  narcotics  traffickers. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  S.  2402,  S.  2404, 
and  S.  2405,  which  I  and  10  other  co- 
sponsors  introduced  on  March  11,  1980, 
in  the  96th  Congress. 

The  Finance  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight of  IRS,  under  the  leadership  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Baucus),  held  a  hearing  on 
these  measures  on  June  20,  1980. 

In  addition,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Oversight,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Representative 
Gibbons  of  Florida,  held  a  hearing  on 
Julv  30,  1980. 

These  two  subcommittees  received  con- 
siderable testimony  on  all  sides  of  these 
issues.  I  would  like  to  cwnpliment  the 
respective  chairmen  and  thank  them  for 
their  Interest  in  these  problems.  Con- 
gressman Gibbons  already  has  intro- 
duced our  new  bill  in  the  House. 

After  these  hearings.  I  undertook  to 
revise  last  year's  bills,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  testimony  of  the  various 
witnesses  and  the  views  of  the  Carter 
administration.  The  result,  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  we  introduce  today, 
was  endorsed — except  for  one  provi- 
sion— by  President  Carter.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Reagan  administration 
will  see  fit  to  do  likewise. 

I  might  add  that  the  general  issue  of 
IRS'  role  in  law  enforcement  came  be- 
fore this  body  on  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 10  in  the  form  of  a  cwnmlttee  amend- 
ment to  the  continuing  resolution.  That 
amendment  was  designed  as  an  interim 
measure  to  be  replaced  by  substantive 
legislation.  Our  bill  is  that  substantive 
legislation,  although  it  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  the  amendment  that  was 
tabled  in  December. 

This  bill  is  an  outgrowth  of  extensive 
work  done  by  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations,  of  which  I  was 
honored  to  serve  as  chairman  during  the 
96th  Congress. 

Our  subcommittee  spent  the  better  part 
of  the  last  2  years  investigating  various 
aspects  of  organized  crime.  labor  racket- 
eering, and  narcotics  trafficking.  As  I 
lo(^  back  on  our  studies  and  hearings, 
I  am  astounded  at  the  size  and  sophis- 
tication of  these  triple  menaces  to  the 
well-being  of  our  Nation. 

The  "underground  economy"  is  esti- 
mated at  upward  of  $124  billion  a  year, 
of  which  the  traffic  in  illegal  narcotics 
amounts  to  somewhere  between  $44  bil- 
lion and  $63  billion.  Included  in  these 
astronomical  figures  are  an  est  mated 
$25  billion  to  $50  billion  in  unreported 
and  untaxed  profits.  In  other  words,  we 
may  not  have  had  a  deficit  last  year  if 
taxes  had  been  paid  on  all  these  illegal 
profits. 

All  of  this  money  has  had  a  tremendous 
inflationary  Impact  on  the  economy  of 
several  regions  of  the  country,  especially 
Florida.  Texas,  and  the  Southwest  areas 
bordering  Mexico.  Even  my  homestate  of 
Georgia  has  experienced  an  increase  in 
narcotics  trafficking,  for  as  enforcement 
authorities  have  cracked  down  on 
smuggling    into    Florida    from    South 


America,  many  traffickers  have  moved 
their  operations  northward. 

The  permanent  subcommittee  explored 
this  problem  extensively,  and  in  De- 
cember or  1979  we  conducted  very  thor- 
ough hearings  on  "Illegal  Narcotics 
Profits. '  We  issued  a  comprehensive  re- 
port on  this  investigation  in  August  1980 
(Senate  Report  No.  96-^87) . 

Our  major  finding  was  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  had  withdrawn  from 
the  fight  against  organized  crime  and 
narcotics  trafficking. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  fi- 
nancial investigations,  relying  on  finan- 
cial and  tax  records,  are  one  of  the  most 
effective  tools  in  piercing  the  veil  of  se- 
crecy that  protects  those  at  the  top  of 
any  organized  crime  ring — be  it  a  drug 
smuggling  operation  or  a  traditional  or- 
ganized crime  family. 

Indeed,  it  was  the  ability  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  conduct  so- 
phisticated financial  investigations  that 
sent  such  notorious  mobsters  as  Al  Ca- 
pone  and  Frank  Costello  to  jail  on  in- 
come tax  evasion  charges  when  other 
agencies  were  unable  to  gather  enough 
evidence  of  nontax  crimes  to  have  them 
indicted ;  much  less  convicted. 

We  found,  however,  that  even  though 
organized  crime  and  narcotics  traffick- 
ing have  become  bigger  and  more  sophis- 
ticated than  ever  before,  the  one  law 
enforcement  agency  that  the  kingpin 
criminals  fear  most-— the  IRS — had  with- 
drawn from  the  fray. 

Prosecutors  and  others  involved  in 
Federal  law  enforcement  testified  before 
our  subcommittee  that  they  were  hin- 
dered in  doing  financial  investigations  by 
the  reluctance  of  IRS  to  lend  them  a 
hand  in  attacking  those  who  call  the 
shots  in  organized  crime. 

We  foimd  that  there  were  two  prime 
reasons  for  this  withdrawal  by  the  IRS. 
One  was  the  disclosure  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  The  other  was 
a  general  attitude  on  the  part  of  IRS  offi- 
cials that  the  agency  only  should  collect 
taxes  and  not  serve  in  any  capacity  as 
a  nontax  law  enforcement  agency. 

THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1976 

The  disclosure  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  are  found  in  section 
6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (26  U.S.C.  6103) .  They  were  enacted 
in  the  dying  days  of  the  94th  Congress 
and  were  intended  to  avoid  future  abuses 
of  a  "Watergate"  nature. 

Until  the  act  became  effective,  tax  re- 
turns were  considered  to  be  public  rec- 
ords, and  access  to  them  was  governed 
bv  Presidential  Executive  order.  Many 
Federal  agencies,  including  the  White 
House,  had  easy  access  to  tax  returns  for 
a  wide  variety  of  uses. 

During  the  Watergate  investigations, 
it  was  revealed  that  the  Nixon  White 
House  had  used  tax  returns  to  pressure 
potential  campaign  contributors  and 
certain  other  indiv'duals  who  were  wi  a 
White  House  "enem'es  list,"  and  that  the 
administration  had  ordered  IRS  to  con- 
duct audits  of  its  "enemies." 

It  also  was  revealed  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  that  an  IRS  spec'al 
service  staff  collected  and  disseminated 
information  about  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups  which  the  IRS  con- 


sidered to  have  "extremist  views  and 
philosophies." 

In  snort,  various  congressional  com- 
mittes  lound  that  tax  returns  and  tax 
inlormation  were  made  avaiiabie  to  a 
number  oi  Feaeral  agencies  for  many 
questionable  purposes.  1  think  all  of  us 
would  agree  that  such  disclosure  rep- 
resented an  abuse  of  taxpayer  privacy. 
But  I  want  to  pojit  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  permanent  suocommit- 
tee  was  unable  to  document  any  abuse 
of  tax  information  on  th-i  i>art  of  a  Fed- 
eral prosecutor. 

To  cure  these  abuses,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  made  tax  returns  and  most  other 
informaticn  gathered  by  the  IRS  con- 
fidential and  subject  to  d.sclosure  by  IRS 
wily  in  accordance  wth  very  strict 
procedures.  These  prccedures  apply 
across  the  board  and  gorem  disclosure 
to  all  Federal  agencies,.  They  are  so 
sweeping  that  they  can  toe  compared  to 
the  use  of  a  sledge  hanuner  to  kill  an 
ant. 

IRS  agents  are  forbidden  to  disclose, 
on  their  own  initLatlve,  any  tax  return 
or  "tax  return  informaiion,"  which  is 
any  information  they  gather  in  con- 
nection with  a  tax  return,  or  "taxpay- 
er return  information,"  which  is  any  in- 
formation they  obtain  from  a  taxpayer 
or  his  representative,  such  as  his  at- 
torney or  accountant. 

Let  us  say,  for  exaciple,  that  IRS 
agents  cmiduct  an  audit  of  the  bank 
records  of  a  taxpayer,  and  they  discover 
in  his  (;hecklng  account  statements  that 
he  has  made  a  series  of  imexplained 
cash  deposits.  This  may  very  well  lead 
them  to  suspect  that  he  has  been  dealing 
in  narcotics.  If  they  tell  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  about  this 
evidence,  however,  they  would  be  guilty 
of  a  felony  imder  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 
As  a  result,  there  is  very  little  criminal 
information  exchanged  todav  between 
IRS  and  the  other  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  IRS  turned  over  an  aver- 
age of  just  32  pieces  of  criminal  evidence 
per  year  during  1977.  1978,  and  1979. 
DEA  officials  testified  at  our  hearings 
that  they  received  no  nontax  criminal 
evidence  over  that  same  period. 

What  happens  to  the  nontax  criminal 
evidraice  that  IRS  a<?ents  come  across 
during  the  course  of  their  tax  investiga- 
tions? Apparently,  it  is  buried  some- 
where in  the  IRS  files. 

Tot  example.  IPS  agents  told  our  sub- 
committee that  they  foimd  evidence  of 
massive  embezzlements  wtoea  they 
audited  a  labor  union's  records,  but  they 
could  not  report  th's  information  to  the 
Justice  Department.  Thus.  Justice  had 
no  information  upon  which  to  begin  a 
nontax  prosecution. 

In  another  examrle.  IRS  agents  found 
evidence  in  a  taxpayer's  business  records 
that  a  policeman  had  been  bribed.  That 
evidence  was  never  disclosed,  and  the 
pol'ceman  is  still  on  the  job. 

These  examples  pale  in  comparison  to 
an  incident  known  as  the  case  of  the 
trash  can.  in  which  DEA  was  investi- 
gating a  chemist,  suspected  of  concocting 
illegal  drues.  DEA  le«med  that  an  IR3 
agent  had  s*»archpd  the  ch-misfs  tra«* 
can  and  had  discovered  evidence  that  the 
chemist  indeed  was  making  ill^al  drugs. 
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However,  IRS  would  not  volunteer  this 
evidence  to  DEA. 

The  prosecutor  subpenaed  the  IRS 
agent  and  the  trash  can  documents,  but 
IRS  cited  the  Tax  Reform  Act  and  re- 
fused to  let  the  agent  answer  the  sub- 
pena.  IRS  said  the  trash  was  gathered 
in  connection  with  the  chemist's  tax  re- 
turn; therefore,  the  prosecutor  needed 
a  court  order  under  section  6103  to  see 
the  documents. 

In  my  mind,  by  keeping  secret  this  evi- 
dence of  criminal  activity  found  in  a  tax- 
payer's business  books  and  records,  bank 
account  statements,  and  check  stubs,  we 
legislated  an  exemption  for  criminals. 

Our  investigation  has  convinced  me 
that  the  disclosure  provisions  of  section 
6103.  coupled  with  the  way  they  have 
been  interpreted  and  enfOTced  by  IRS. 
have  had  a  highly  detrimental  effect  on 
our  Federal  law  enforcement  system. 

That  system  is  complex  and  sophisti- 
cated. We  do  not  have  a  Federal  police 
state.  Instead,  we  have  a  series  of  agen- 
cies broken  down  by  criminal  jurisdiction 
that  must  operate  with  a  high  degree  of 
coordination  and  cooperation.  It  is  not 
unusual,  in  fact  it  is  quite  common,  to 
combine  the  skills  and  information  of 
many  agencies  to  achieve  any  measure 
of  success  in  criminal  enforcement. 

IRS  has  a  fine  tradition  and  history 
of  being  one  of  the  most  effective  law 
enforcement  agencies,  especially  in  cases 
involving  high  echelon  criminals.  Obvi- 
ously, since  the  purpose  of  criminal  ven- 
tures is  to  make  money,  very  few  sub- 
stantive crimes  can  be  committed  with- 
out some  tax  consequence.  Therefore, 
ms  always  has  been — £ind  continues  to 
be — a  key  agency  both  in  terms  of  finan- 
cial expertise  and  in  terms  of  financial 
information. 

The  language  and  interpretation  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act,  however,  have  caused 
a  severe  breakdown  in  our  delicate  and 
complex  Federal  law  enforcement  sys- 
tem. It  has  taken  up  to  13  months  sim- 
ply to  receive  the  assistance  ox  IRS 
agents  in  joint  investigations.  The  Tax 
Reform  Act  and  its  interpretation  by 
IRS  has  caused  a  bureaucratic  nightmare 
in  cases  where  Federal  agencies  should 
willingly  assist  each  other.  Moreover,  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  and  its  interpretations 
by  ms  have  made,  in  effect,  common 
criminals  out  of  IRS  agents  who  must 
ignore  the  dictates  of  justice  for  every 
other  American,  and  refuse  to  turn  over 
evidence  of  serious  crimes  to  the  appro- 
priate authorities. 

THE    "CATCH     22" 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  other  agen- 
cies to  obtain  tax  returns  and  other  IRS- 
gathered  information  under  section  6103 
However,  they  must  apply  for  a  court 
order  in  order  to  get  tax  returns  and  re- 
lated information,  and  they  must  make 
written  requests  to  obtain  other  IRS  in- 
formation about  nontax  crimes  such  as 
forgery,  bribery,  or  narcotics  violations 
that  comes  from  sources  other  than  tax 
returns. 

In  either  situation,  the  requesting 
agency  must  describe  the  information 
It  seeks  to  obtain.  '"»"uii 

The  court  order  and  written  request 
requirements  have  created  a  "Catch  22' 
situation.  Since  ms  agents  are  for- 
bidden to  tell  the  other  agencies  of  the 


criminal  evidence  they  gather,  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  for  these  otner  agencies 
even  to  know  that  such  information  ex- 
ists, much  less  to  describe  that  informa- 
tion with  such  particularity  that  they 
can  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  court 
order  or  written  request. 

In  other  words,  section  6103  requires 
Federal  investigative  agencies  to  go 
through  elaborate  request  procedures  to 
obtain  information  that  they  may  not 
even  know  that  ms  has. 

This  "Catch  22"  situation  has  made  it 
all  but  impossible  for  the  FBI.  DEA,  and 
ocher  agencies  to  receive  the  necessary 
information  and  cooperation  from  the 

ms. 

The  disclosure  provisions  were  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  abuse  of  tax  in- 
formation for  primarily  political  rea- 
sons, such  as  tile  President's  ordering 
ms  to  audit  a  taxpayer  for  political  pur- 
poses. However,  IRS  Commisisoner 
Kurtz  testified  at  our  hearings  that  the 
President  still  could  give  such  an  order 
to  ms,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  to  prevent  that  order  from 
being  carried  out.  In  other  words,  the 
"cure  "  does  not  really  treat  this  type  of 
abuse,  but  it  has  hamstrung  law  enforce- 
ment in  its  wake. 

IRS   ATTITUDE 

Section  6103  is  only  a  part  of  the  rea- 
son why  IRS  dropped  out  of  the  coopera- 
tive law  enforcement  community.  An- 
other part  is  the  attitude  of  the  top  of- 
ficials of  the  IRS  and  the  policies  and 
procedures  they  adopted  in  interpreting 
and  applying  section  6103. 

Between  1974  and  1980.  a  series  of  mS 
commissioners  and  their  top  aides  took 
the  view  that  mS  should  stick  to  the 
"tax  administration" — by  which  they 
meant  tax  collection  and  only  tax  col- 
lection—and out  of  the  general  law  en- 
forcement arena. 

They  said  that  paying  attention  to  or- 
dinary taxpayers  was  a  better  way  of 
keeping  the  voluntary  tax  collection  sys- 
tem working  than  was  cracking  down  on 
organized  criminals  who  pay  no  taxes  on 
their  tremendous  ill-gotten  gains. 

In  our  report  on  "Illegal  Narcotics 
Profits."  the  Permanent  Subocmmittee 
on  Investigations  differed  with  that  view 
of  tax  administration. 

Obviously,  ms  must  be  aggressive  in 
collecting  the  Nation's  taxes,  but  we  un- 
derstand the  skepticism  of  a  smalltown 
waitress  who  is  caught  for  underreport- 
ing her  tips  when  organized  crime  mil- 
lionaires escape  without  reporting  a  cent 
of  their  illegal  income. 

Our  subcommittee  believes  that  if  the 
average  taxpayer  knows  that  IRS  can 
successfully  collect  taxes  from  the  mob, 
he  is  a  lot  more  likely  to  ante  up  his  fair 
share— if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
fear  of  being  caught. 

When  he  sees  a  drugpusher  prosecuted 
as  the  result  of  work  by  the  IRS,  he  is 
likely  to  have  confidence  in  our  voluntary 
tax  collection  system  and  feel  that  his 
taxes  are  being  well  spent,  especially  on 
law  enforcement.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  sees  criminals  getting  away  with  tax 
evasion  on  top  of  murder  and  extortion, 
his  natural  skepticism  toward  our  tax 
policy  will  increase. 

ms  recent  emphasis  on  ordinary  tax- 
payers has  not  increased  voluntary  com- 


pliance with  the  tax  laws.  In  fact,  sta- 
tistics compiled  by  both  the  IRS  and 
the  General  Accounting  OflBce  indicate 
that  voluntary  compliance  with  the  tax 
laws  actually  has  decreased  since  pas- 
sage of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  and 
the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  IRS  from 
cooperative  law  enforcement  efforts 
aimed  at  big-time  criminals. 

The  GAO  findings  also  refute  the  con- 
tention that  voluntary  compliance  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  aegree  of  confl- 
dentiahty  of  tax  return  information.  If 
that  is  so.  then  the  total  confidentiality 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  would  have  re- 
sulted in  total  compliance.  Obviously,  it 
has  not. 

Other  statistics  indicated  the  extent  of 
IRS  withdrawal:  Between  1974  and  the 
first  9  months  of  19/8,  the  number  of  or- 
ganized crime  cases  which  originated 
from  IRS-developed  tax  information 
dropped  from  620  to  just  221. 

Partially  as  a  result  of  our  subcommit- 
tee s  work,  the  Carter  administration  or- 
dered IRS  to  step  up  its  mvestigations  of 
suspected  narcotics  dealers  and  orga- 
nized criminals.  IRS  has  devoted  more  of 
its  resources  to  these  efforts,  and  it  has 
adjusted  some  of  its  policies  and  inter- 
pretations with  respect  to  the  disclosure 
of  nontax  criminal  evidence  ootained  by 
its  agents.  Just  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
for  example.  IRS  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  resulted  in  the  arrests  of  several 
persons  allegedly  involved  in  laundering 
some  $70  million  of  drug  money  through 
a  south  Florida  bank. 

These  are  steps  in  the  right  direction; 
however,  much  more  needs  to  be  done, 
and  I  hope  the  Reagan  administration 
wiU  increase  these  efforts  by  IRS  and 
support  the  legislation  we  introduce  to- 
day. 

DISCLOSURE  AMENDMENTS 

This  legislation  will  not  scrap  the  pri- 
vacy safeguards  which  were  written  into 
the  Tax  Reform  Act,  but  the  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  has  convinced  my  colleagues 
and  me  that  a  balance  needs  to  be  struck 
so  that  IRS  can  and  will  again  cooperate 
with  Federal  prosecutors,  to  whom  no 
documented  abuse  of  tax  information 
has  been  attributed.  Our  amendment« 
will  strike  that  balance. 

Let  me  try  to  dispel  some  of  the  un- 
founded fears  of  our  disclosure  amend- 
ments by  explaining  how  they  will  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  tax  returns  and  other 
information  supplied  to  IRS.  I  am  sure 
that  once  these  provisions  are  under- 
stood— and  I  admit  th's  is  an  intricate, 
sometimes  confusing  area  of  the  law — 
they  will  be  accurately  seen  for  their  pri- 
vacy merits  as  well  as  their  attempt  to 
improve  law  enforcement. 

Let  us  look  at  the  types  of  information 
that  could  be  disclosed  only  by  ex  parte 
court  order,  just  as  under  existing  law. 
This  includes  individual  tax  returns  and 
all  supporting  attachments,  such  as  W-2 
forms,  lists  of  donat'ons  to  charitable 
and  nonrrofit  organizations,  and  various 
other  schedules  submitted  by  individuals 
and  entities  alike. 

It  also  includes  the  returns  and  sup- 
port ng  documentation  of  small,  closely 
held  corporations,  partnerships,  associ- 
ations, or  other  entities  consisting  of  no 
more  than  two  owners  or  members.  In 
other  words,  the  tax  and  supporting  rec- 
ords of  these  organizations — in  which 
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there  is  a  privacy  expectation  because 
they  usually  are  closely  owned  by  only 
two  family  members  or  friends — will  be 
protected  just  as  they  are  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  information  gath- 
ered from  other  sources,  such  as  from 
larger  corporations  or  from  third  par- 
ties, such  as  bamks,  would  not  have  the 
same  degree  of  protection.  But  why 
should  it?  The  courts  have  consistently 
held  that  corporate  information  does 
not  enjoy  the  same  constitutional  pro- 
tections as  individual  information;  nor 
is  there  the  same  practical  privacy  ex- 
pectation in  corporate  records,  simply 
because  of  the  number  of  people  in  most 
corporations  who  have  access  to  that  in- 
formation. And  we  really  cannot  expect 
the  same  degree  of  privacy  for  informa- 
tion about  us  that  is  maintained  by 
third  parties  as  we  do  for  information 
that  is  in  our  own  possession. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  other 
Government  agencies,  such  as  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Labor,  have  access  to 
similar  information  concerning  entities, 
but  those  agencies,  unlike  ms,  have  no 
disclosure  prohibitions  to  interfere  with 
their  referring  criminal  information  to 
the  Justice  Department,  which  they  do 
on  a  regular  basis. 

Let  us  look  at  the  judicial  standards 
that  the  Justice  Department  would  have 
to  meet  before  it  could  gain  access  to  the 
information  protected  by  court  order. 
In  order  to  obtain  an  ex  parte  order. 
Justice  Department  attorneys  would 
have  to  present  information  believed  to 
be  reliable  that  establishes  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  specific  criminal 
act  has  been  committed.  Those  attor- 
neys would  have  to  certify  that  the  in- 
formation is  sought  exclusively  for  use 
in  a  Federal  criminal  investigation  or 
proceediner.  and  they  would  have  to  es- 
tablish to  the  satisfaction  of  a  district 
judge  or  magistrate  that  there  is  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  informa- 
tion may  be  relevant  to  a  matter  relating 
to  the  commission  of  the  criminal  act. 

These  are  essentially  the  same  stand- 
ards that  must  be  met  under  Federal  law 
in  order  for  authorities  to  wiretap  our 
telephones  or  put  listening  devices  in  our 
homes  and  offices.  It  seems  to  my  col- 
leagues and  me  that  if  they  are  sufficient 
to  protect  the  privacy  of  our  most  per- 
sonal conversations,  they  also  are  sufiB- 
cient  to  orotect  our  tax  information. 

In  addition  to  these  privacy  protec- 
tions, I  wou'd  point  out  that  our  bill — 
unlike  the  existing  provision  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act — would  channel  all  requests 
for  IRS  information  through  the  Justice 
Department.  Only  one  agency  would  be 
permitted  to  obtain  tax  information,  and 
the  requesting  official  in  every  case  would 
be  a  government  attorney. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
closure amendments  are  laden  with 
safeguards  for  the  privacy  of  a"  infor- 
mation we  can  reasonably  expect  to  keep 
private.  There  is  no  wholesale  scrapping 
of  privacy  here.  There  is  no  sell-out  to 
a  few  law  enforcement  authorities  who 
might  like  to  see  their  work  made  easier. 
There  certain' y  is  no  attempt  here  to 
create  a  breedine  ground  for  a  repeat  of 
the  so-called  Watergate  abuses.  And 
there  is  certainly  no  meat -ax  attempt 
to  butcher  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very 
balanced,  well-thought-out  effort  to  fine 
tune  section  6103  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  which,  as  the  record  clearly 
indicates,  needs  to  be  done. 

These  amendments  are  the  product  of 
a  solid  year's  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
several  congressional  subcommittees  and 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  IRS 
itself.  They  have  been  developed  in  the 
broad  daylight  with  the  views  of  all  sides 
considered. 

These  amendments  strike  that  delicate 
balance  between  privacy  and  law  en- 
forcement as  well  as  it  can  be  struck. 

No  one  who  is  concerned  about  the 
privacy  of  tax  returns  or  a  repetition  of 
the  abuses  of  tax  information  should  fear 
these  bills.  Hard  working,  law-abiding 
taxpayers  can  rest  assured  that  the  in- 
formation they  supply  IRS  will  remain 
within  that  agency  where  it  belongs. 

The  only  people  that  need  fear  this 
legislation  are  narcotics  trafiflckers  and 
organized  crime  figures  and  white-collar 
criminals  who  are  contributing  to  infla- 
tion and  who  are  cheating  other  tax- 
payers by  not  paying  their  fair  share. 

This  amendment  would  give  no  addi- 
tional power  or  abilities  to  mS  to  gather 
information  about  ordinary  taxpayers. 
The  ordinary  citizen  is  and  always 
has  been  handled  "in-house"  by  the  mS 
with  no  need  for  cooperation  with  the 
FBI  or  DEA.  On  the  other  hand,  criminal 
tax  evaders,  who  earn  their  money  by 
participating  in  a  life  of  crime,  receive 
different  treatment  by  IRS.  In  cases 
where  criminal  ventures  generate  prof- 
its, IRS  must  have  the  capability  to  co- 
operate with  and  exchange  information 
with  the  Federal  investigative  and  prose- 
cutive agencies. 

It  is  in  this  very  small  area — criminal 
tax  evaders — that  we  seek  our  primary 
change  .so  that  IRS  and  other  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies  can  work  even 
more  effectively  together  against  these 
criminals  than  they  can  today.  As  it  now 
stands,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  makes  it 
much  easier  for  mS  to  go  after  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  than  the  criminal.  This  is  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  societal  priori- 
ties that  we  should  be  encouraging.  In 
this  respect,  we  propose  changing  a  very 
limited  and  isolated  portion  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  without  altering  the  other 
provisions  of  that  act. 

Clvn.  DAMAGE  PROVISIONS 


As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  contains  severe  crimi- 
nal, and  civil  penalties  for  persons  who 
disclose  tax  returns  or  related  informa- 
tion in  violation  of  the  act. 

The  civil  damage  provision.  26  U.S.C. 
7217.  makes  any  person  who  willfully  or 
negligently  discloses  a  tax  return  or  tax 
return  information  in  violation  of  the 
act  personally  liable  for  c'vU  damages  in 
a  suit  brought  against  him  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

Existing  law  provides  that  there  is  no 
civil  liability  for  disclosures  which  re- 
sult from  good  faith,  but  wrong,  inter- 
pretations of  the  act. 

Our  proposed  amendment  to  section 
7217  provides  that  the  Government  will 
be  liable  for  damages  awarded  against 
a  Federal  official  or  employee  so  long  as 
the  disclosure  occurred  within  the  scope 
of  his  employment  and  was  not  done 


corruptly,  maliciously,  in  return  for  any- 
thing of  value,  or  wilfully  in  violation 
of  the  disclosure  provisions  of  the  act. 
We  do  not  believe  that  IRS  agents 
should  be  personally  liable  for  damages 
arising  out  of  disclosures  which  are  not 
done  with  wrongful  intent,  and  our  pro- 
posal, S.  2405  spells  this  out. 

CRIMINAL   PENALTIES 

The  criminal  penalties  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act.  26  U.S.C.  7213.  makes  it  a 
felony  to  willfully  disclose  tax  returns 
or  tax  return  information  in  violation 
of  the  act.  Persons  found  guilty  can  be 
fined  up  to  $5,000  or  sentenced  to  jail 
for  up  to  5  years,  or  both,  and  assessed 
the  costs  of  prosecution. 

Under  existing  law.  there  is  no  defense 
available  for  good  faith  but  wrMig  in- 
terpretations of  the  disclosure  provi- 
sions. As  a  result.  IRS  agents  testified 
before  our  subcommittee,  they  will  al- 
ways stay  on  the  safe  side  of  the  law 
and  not  disclose  any  mS  information  to 
other  agencies  except  in  the  most  seri- 
ous situations.  The  disclosure  provisions 
are  not  always  easy  to  interpret  in  every 
situation  when  an  ms  agent  c<Mnes 
across  evidence  of  a  nontax  crime.  In 
fact,  even  though  mS  has  issued  a  num- 
ber of  "clarifying"  interpretations  and 
instructions,  its  agents  testified  that 
they  never  could  be  sure  if  they  were 
violating  the  act  when  they  disclosed 
informaUon.  In  fact.  IRS'  own  legal 
counsel  had  difficulty  interpreting  the 
provisions  when  asked  questions  at  our 
hearings. 

In  order  to  ease  the  minds  of  mS 
agents  and  to  encourage  them  to  report 
nonreturn  information  of  possible  crimes, 
we  propose  in  S.  2404  that  an  affirma- 
tive defense  provision  be  added  to  the 
criminal  penalty  section  to  relieve  them 
of  criminal  liability  when  they  can  estab- 
lish that  they  made  the  disclosure  based 
on  a  good  faith,  though  erroneous,  in- 
terpretation of  the  disclosure  provisions. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  for  generations  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  led  the  way  in 
this  Nation's  battle  against  organized 
crime  and  narcotics  trafficking,  but  since 
1977  it  has  hidden  behind  the  disclosure 
provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  to  stay 
out  of  the  fray. 

Fred  Bonadonna,  whose  father  was  an 
identified  member  of  the  Kansas  City 
mob,  testified  before  the  permanent  sub- 
committee that  organized  criminals— 
who  once  feared  the  mS— now  arro- 
gantly display  the  wealth  created  by  their 
criminal  ventures,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  ms  will  do  nothing  about  their  ill- 
gx>tten  gains. 

Only  part  of  the  IRS  withdrawal  can 
be  Warned  on  the  existing  law.  In  passing 
the  disclosure  provisions.  Congress  in- 
tended to  provide  greater  protection  for 
the  privacy  of  each  citizen's  tax  returns, 
but  we  did  not  intend  for  IRS  to  with- 
draw from  this  important  fight. 

In  an  interview  just  before  he  retired 
after  his  distinguished  15-year  term  as 
ComptroUer  General,  Elmer  B.  Staats 
told  the  Washington  Star  that  he  beheves 
the  Government  should  be  mM-e  con- 
cerned with  eliminating  drug  traffic  and 
the  loss  of  revenues  that  derive  from  the 
untaxed  "underground  economy." 
A  recent  IRS  report  estimated  that 
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this  "underground  economy"  Involves  at 
least  $135  billion  a  year,  with  a  loss  in 
taxes  of  $26  billion. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  decide  that  IRS 
should  become  once  tigain  the  effective 
force  for  justice  that  it  was  in  the  days 
of  bootleggers  and  rumrunners. 

My  colleagues  and  I  beUeve  that  our 
proposals  will  send  IRS  a  clear  and  un- 
mistakable signal  tliat  it  should  do  just 
that. 

We  have  spent  many  long  hours  in 
drafting  what  we  feel  is  very  well-rea- 
soned legislation.  We  will  retain  very  Im- 
portant privacy  safeguards  that  will  pre- 
vent any  repetition  of  Watergate  type 
abuses.  At  the  same  time,  we  put  a  duty 
on  ms  to  coope-ate  once  again  with  the 
fight  against  the  ever  increasing  orga- 
nized crime  and  narcotics  problems  fac- 
ing the  Nation. 

Three  years  of  inactivity  by  this  once 
effective  law  enforcement  agency  is 
enough.  It  is  time  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  comparisons  of  our  proposal 
to  existing  law.  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  our  amendments  to  section 
6103,  and  a  letter  from  President  Carter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
other  material  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  732 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (b).  section  6103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
n.S.C.  6103)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  RrrtTRN  INFORMATION.— The  tenn  're- 
turn Information'  means — 

"(A)  any  tax  or  Information  return,  dec- 
laration of  estimated  tax.  or  claim  for  refund 
required  by.  or  provided  for  or  permitted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  which  is 
lUed  with  the  Secretary  by.  on  behalf  of,  or 
with  respect  to  any  person,  and  any  amend- 
ment or  supplement  thereto.  Including  sup- 
porting schedules,  attachments,  or  lists 
which  are  supplemental  to.  or  part  of  the 
returns  so  filed,  (or  Information  taken  there- 
from) and 

"(B)  any  Information  provided  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  or  on  behalf  of  an  Individual  tax- 
payer to  whom  such  information  relates." 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph   (2)   of  subsection   (b) 
section  6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of    1954    (26    U.S.C.    6103)     Is    amended    as 
follows : 

"(2)  NoN«mj»N  iNTOBMATioN.— The  term 
nonreturn  Information'  means— 

,»^''*'  f  ^  information,  other  than  return 
information,  which  the  Secretary  collects 
prepares,  obtains,  or  receives  with  respect  to 

mi^!ir',°L'"**"™  relating  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  existence,  or  possible  exlst- 
en^  of  llabUlty  (or  the  amou^hereofTlf 
»ny  person  under  this  title  for  any  tax  pe- 
nalty interest  fine,  forfeiture,  or  other  lia- 
parttlon  or  offense.  (Including  whether  a 
return  was  filed  and  whether  the  taxpayer'* 

iThw.^^^K  '^'°«'  °^  ''"'  ^  examine  or 
subject  to  other  Investigation  or  processing) 
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tlon^o'r  l^l  Z^^  "'  ""^  '^^^^'^  determina- 
tion or  any  background  file  document  nXia- 

e™?/"'5  r*"'"*  determination  (asluch 
terms  are  defined  in  section  6110(b))  which 


Sk.  3.  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (26  US  C 
6103)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  iNDivmuAL  TAXPATXR— The  term  'In- 
dividual taxpayer'  means  any  natural  person 
or  a  corporation,  partnership,  association, 
union,  or  other  entity  consisting  of  no  more 
than  two  owners,  shareholders,  partners  or 
members. 

Sre.  4.  Paragn^jhs  (1).  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 
of  subsection  (1).  section  6103  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6103) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  DiscLosumB  or  arrrntN  mroBicAxioN. 

"(A)  DiscLostniB  prnuTTANT  to  okd«  or 
JtrocB  OB  MAcisT«ATE.— Return  Information 
shall,  pursuant  to,  and  upon  the  grant  of.  an 
ex  parte  order  by  a  Federal  district  court 
Judge  or  magistrate  as  provided  by  this  par- 
agraph, be  open,  but  only  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary as  provided  In  such  order,  to  Inspec- 
tion by  or  disclosure  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  personally  and 
directly  engaged  In  and  solely  for  their  use  In 
preparation  for  any  administrative,  judicial 
or  grand  jury  proceeding  (or  Investigation 
which  may  result  In  such  a  proceeding)  per- 
taining to  the  enforcement  of  a  specifically 
designated  Federal  criminal  sUtute  (not  In- 
volving tax  administration)  to  which  the 
United  SUtes  or  such  agency  Is  or  may  be 
a  party.  The  order  may  provide  for  continu- 
ous disclosure  If  such  disclosure  Is  justi- 
fied under  subparagraph  (B)    (lU). 

"(B)  Application  roR  ordbb— The  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
an  Assltsant  Attorney  General,  a  United 
States  Attorney,  or  the  Attorney  in  Charge 
of  a  Criminal  Division  Organized  Crime 
Strike  Force  may  authorize  an  application 
to  a  Federal  district  court  judge  or  magis- 
trate for  the  order  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (A).  Upon  such  application,  such 
judge  or  magistrate  may  grant  such  order  If 
he  determines  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  sub- 
mitted by  the  applicant  that — 

"(I)  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  believe, 
based  upon  Information  beleved  to  be  reli- 
able, that  a  specific  criminal  act  has  been 
committed   or   is   being   committed; 

"(U)  the  Information  Is  sought  exclusively 
for  use  In  a  Federal  crllmnal  Investigation 
or  proceedng  concerting  such  criminal  act 
and 

"(111)  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  Information  may  be  relevant  to  a 
matter  relating  to  the  commission  of  such 
criminal  act. 

"However,  the  Secretary  may  decline  to  dis- 
close any  return  Information  under  this 
paragraph  If  he  determines  and  certifies  to 
the  court  that  such  disclosure  would  iden- 
tify a  confidential  informant  or  sertously 
Impair  a  civil  or  criminal  tax  Investigation. 
"(C)  DtJTT  or  THE  SECRTrABT.— The  Secre- 
tary or  his  desl^jnee  shall  disclose  to  the  ap- 
propriate attorney  for  the  Government  (re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (B)  above)  such  re- 
turn Information  ordered  disclosed  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection  as 
soon  as  practicable  following  recel^t  of  an 
ex  parte  court  order  Issued  pursuant  thereto. 
"(D)  Ptjbtmeb  disclosure— An  attorney 
for  the  Government  (referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (B)  above)  may  further  disclose  any 
return  Information,  which  has  been  disclosed 
to  him  pursuant  to  an  ex  parte  order,  to  such 
other  Federal  Government  personnel  or  wit- 
ness as  he  deems  necessary  to  assist  him  dur- 
ing the  criminal  Investigation  or  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  administrative.  Judicial,  or  grand 
Jury  proceeding  which  formed  the  basis  for 
such  order. 

"(2)     DiSCLOStTBE    or    NONRmnUf    mrOBMA- 
TtOIf. 


the  Secretary  shall  disclose  nonreturn  In- 
formation as  soon  as  practicable  to  officers 
and  employees  of  such  agency  personally  and 
directly  engaged  In.  and  solely  for  their  use 
In,  or  preparation  for  any  administrative 
Judicial,  or  grand  Jury  proceeding  (or  In- 
vestigation which  may  result  In  such  a  pro- 
ceeding) described  in  paragraph  (1)(A) 
Such  request  shall  set  forth— 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  taxpayer 
with  respect  to  whom  such  nonreturn  Infor- 
mation relates: 

"(U)  the  taxable  period  or  periods  to  which 
the  nonreturn  Information  relates; 

"(111)  the  statutory  authority  under  which 
the  proceeding  or  Investigation  Is  being  con- 
ducted, and 

"(Iv)  allegations  of  criminal  conduct  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  proceedln(j  or  Investigation. 

"However,  the  Secretary  may  decline  to 
disclose  any  nonreturn  Information  under 
this  paragraph  If  he  determines  that  such 
disclosure  would  identify  a  confidential  In- 
formant or  seriously  Impair  a  civil  or  crim- 
inal tax  Investigation. 

"(B)  The  head  of  an  agency,  an  Inspector 
General,  or  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
designee  may  further  disclose  such  non- 
return Information  to  such  Federal  Govern- 
ment personnel  or  witness  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  assist  him  during  the  criminal  In- 
vestigation or  In  preparation  for  the  ad- 
ministrative, judicial,  or  grand  jury  pro- 
ceeding which  formed  the  basis  for  such 
request. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
name,  address,  and  social  security  number  of 
the  taxpayer,  whether  a  taxpayer  filed  a  re- 
turn for  a  given  year  or  years,  and  whether 
there  Is  or  has  been  a  criminal  Investigation 
of  a  taxpayer  shaU  be  treated  as  nonreturn 
Information. 

"(3)  SECBET ART'S  DtJTT  TO  DISCLOSE  INTOB- 
MATION     CONCERNING     POSSIBLE     CBIMINAL    AC- 

TTvrriEs. — 

"(A)  The  Secretary  shaU  disclose  as  soon 
as  practicable  and  In  writing  nonreturn  In- 
formation which  may  constitute  evidence  of 
a  violation  of  Federal  criminal  laws  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  apprise  the  head  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  agency  or  his  designee 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  enforcing 
such  laws  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  name  and  address  of  the  tax- 
payer shall  be  treated  as  nonreturn  Infor- 
mation. 


"(A)  Upon  written  request  from  the  head 
of  a  Federal  agency,  the  Tnsoector  General 
thereof,  or  In  the  ca«e  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 


"(B)  In  addition  to  the  above  disclosures, 
when  the  Secretary  makes  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  prose- 
cution for  violation  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  any  return  or  nonreturn  Information 
reviewed,  developed,  or  obtained  during  the 
tax  Investigation,  which  Information  may 
constitute  evidence  of  a  violation  of  Federal 
criminal  laws,  shall  be  furnished  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

"(C)  However,  the  Secretary  may  decline 
to  disclose  any  Information  under  the  above 
paragraphs  If  he  determines  that  such  dis- 
closure would  Identify  a  confidential  In- 
formant or  seriously  Impair  a  civil  or  crim- 
inal tax  Investigation. 

"(4)      Use     IN     JtTDICIAL     OB     ADMINISTHATIVX 

PBocEEDiNo. — Any  Information  obtained  un- 
der paragraphs  (1).  (2),  or  (3)  may  be  en- 
tered Into  evidence  In  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  or  other  applicable 
law  In  any  administrative.  Judicial,  or  grand 
Jury  proceeding  pertaining  to  enforcement  of 
a  specifically  deslimated  Federal  criminal 
statute  (not  Involving  Ux  administration) 
or  any  ancillary  clvU  proceeding  to  which 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  la  a 
party.  Any  such  Information  may  be  dis- 
closed to  the  extent  required  by  order  of  a 
court  pursuant  to  section  3500  of  Title  18. 
United  States  Code,  or  Rule  18  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  or  other  ap- 
plicable discovery  requirements,  such  court 
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being  authorized  In  the  Issuance  of  such 
order  to  give  due  consideration  to  congres- 
sional policy  favoring  the  confidentiality  of 
return  and  nonreturn  Information  as  set 
forth  m  this  title.  However,  any  information 
obtained  under  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  or  (3) 
shall  not  be  admitted  Into  evidence  In  such 
proceeding  If  the  Secretary  determines  and 
notifies  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 
or  the  head  of  such  agency  that  such  admis- 
sion would  Identify  a  confidential  Informant 
or  seriously  Impair  a  clvU  or  crtmlnal  tax 
Investigation,  unless  a  court  shall  otherwise 
direct  such  disclosures." 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (1) ,  section  6103  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (26  U.S.C. 
6103) .  Is  amended  by  adding  new  paragraphs 
(6),  (6)  and  (7)  and  by  renumbering  exist- 
ing paragraphs  (6)  and  (6)  accordingly  as 
paragraphs  (8)  and  (9) : 

"(6)  Emzbgenct  cntCTJMSTANCEs. — Under 
emergency  circumstances  involving  an  Im- 
minent danger  of  physical  Injury  to  any  per- 
son, serious  physical  damage  to  property,  or 
flight  from  prosecution,  the  Secretary  or  his 
designee  may  disclose  information,  including 
return  information,  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  apprise  the  appropriate  Federal  agency  of 
such  emergency.  As  soon  as  practicable  there- 
after, the  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall  no- 
tify the  Department  of  Justice  of  his  actions 
with  respect  to  this  paragraph,  and  the  De- 
partment shall  thereupon  notify  the  appro- 
priate United  States  district  court  or  mag- 
istrate of  such  disclosure  pursuant  to  emer- 
gency circumstances. 

"(6)  ASSISTANCE  OF  IBS  IN  JOINT  TAX  AND 
NONTAX    INVESTIGATIONS. — NO    pOrtiOn    Of    thlS 

section  shall  be  Interpreted  to  preclude  or 
prevent  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  from 
assisting  the  Department  of  Justice  or  any 
other  Federal  agency  in  Joint  tax  and  nontax 
Investigations  of  criminal  matters  which  may 
Involve  income  tax  violations,  nor  shall  any 
portion  of  this  section  be  interpreted  to  pre- 
clude or  prevent  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice from  investigating  or  gathering  relevant 
Information  concerning  p>ersons  engaged  in 
criminal  activities  which  may  Involve  income 
tax  violations. 

"(7)  REDISCLOSTTBE  to  state  AtTTHOBITT  OF 
INPOBMATION  OBTAINED  FOB  FEDEBAL  CBIMINAL 
INVESTIGATION   OB  PROCEEDING. — 

"An  official  authorized  to  apply  for  a  dis- 
closure under  section  6103(1)  may  make  ap- 
plication to  a  district  Judge  or  magistrate 
for  an  ex  parte  order  to  disclose  to  the  appro- 
priate State  Attorney  General  or  District  At- 
torney any  return  or  nonreturn  information 
In  his  possession  which  is  relevant  to  the  vio- 
lation of  a  State  felony  statute.  The  appli- 
cation shall  set  forth  the  name  and  address 
of  the  taxpayer,  the  taxable  F>erlod  or  periods 
to  which  the  information  relates:  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Information  sought  to  be  dis- 
closed: and  the  State  felony  violation  in- 
volved. Such  judge  or  magistrate  may  grant 
such  order  if  he  determines  on  the  basis  of 
the  facts  submitted  by  the  applicant  that — 

'"(A)  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe, 
based  upon  information  believed  to  be  re- 
liable, that  a  specific  State  felony  violation 
has  occurred  or  is  occurrtng:  and 

"(B)  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  ir  formation  may  be  relevant  to  a 
matter  relating  to  the  commission  of  such 
violation." 

Sec.  6.  Paragraph  (k)  (4)  of  section  6103. 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C. 
6103)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  DlSCLOSUBE  TO  COMPETENT  AtTTHOBITT 
DNOER     INTERNATIONAL     CONVENTION. — RetUm 

or  nonreturn  information  may  be  disclosed 
to  a  competent  authority  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment which  has  an  Income  tax  or  gift  and 
estate  tax  convention,  treaty  on  mutual  as- 
sistance, or  other  convention  relating  to  the 
exchange  of  tax  Information  with  the  United 
States  but  only  to  the  extent  provided  in,  and 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of.  such 
treaty  or  convention.  When  return  or  nonre- 
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turn  Information  Is  sought  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  on  mutual  assistance  tn 
crtmlnal  matters  for  use  in  an  investiga- 
tion or  proceeding  not  related  to  the  tax  laws 
of  the  requesting  foreign  country,  disclosure 
may  be  made  for  the  use  of  officials  of  the  re- 
questing country,  but  only  after  a  United 
States  district  Judge  or  magistrate  Issues  an 
ex   parte  order  that   there  is — 

"(A)  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
Information  sought  may  be  relevant  to  a 
matter  relating  to  the  commission  of  a  spe- 
cific criminal  act  that  has  been  committed  or 
is  being  committed  against  the  laws  of  the 
foreign  country,  and 

"(B)  that  the  Information  is  sought  ex- 
clusively for  use  In  such  foreign  country's 
criminal  investigation  or  proceeding  con- 
cerning such  criminal  act." 

Sec  7.  Section  7213  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (26  U.SC.  7213)  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (d),  as  follows,  and  by 
reletterlng  existing  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e)  : 

"(d)  It  shall  be  an  affirmative  defense  to  a 
prosecution  under  this  section  that  such  dis- 
closure of  return  or  nonreturn  information 
resulted  from  a  good  faith,  but  erroneous, 
interpretation  of  section  6103  while  a  Federal 
employee  was  acting  within  the  scope  of  bis 
emoloyment." 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7217  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (26  U.S.C.  7217) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Whenever  any  em- 
ployee of  a  Federal  aeency  knowingly,  or  by 
reason  of  negligence,  discloses  return  or  non- 
return Information  (as  defined  in  section 
6102(B) )  with  respect  to  a  taxpayer  In  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  section  6103.  such 
taxpayer  may  bring  a  civil  action  for  damages 
exclusively  against  such  agency.  Whenever 
any  person  other  than  an  employee  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  knowingly,  or  by  reason  of  negli- 
gence, discloses  return  or  nonreturn  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  a  taxpayer  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  section  6103,  such  tax- 
payer may  bring  a  civil  action  directly  against 
such  person.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  any  action 
commenced  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Subsection  (b) ,  section  P103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (23  U.S.C. 
6103)  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graoh  (4),  as  follows,  and  by  renumbering 
existing  paragraphs  (4)  through  (9)  accord- 
ingly: 

"(4)  Combined  information. — The  term 
"combined  information'  means  any  combina- 
tion of  taxpayer  identity  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (l)(b),  and.  or.  non- 
return information  described  in  paragraph 
(2).". 

(b)  Subsections  la),  (b)(7)  and  (8),  (d>, 
(f).  (g)(1),  (3).  (4).  and  (5),  (h).  (1)  (6) 
and  (7)  as  redesignated.  (J)  (3),  (4).  (5),  and 
(6)  of  section  6103  of  the  internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (25  VS.C.  6103)  are  amended 
by  striking  "returns  or  return  information" 
and  "return  and  return  information"  where- 
ever  such  terms  appear  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  terms  "return  Information  and 
nonreturn  Information"  and  '"returns  and 
nonreturn  Information",  as  aopro-trlate. 

(c)  Subsections  (c).  (e)(6).  (g)(2),  (k)) 
(1).  (3).  and  (6).  (p)(2)(B)  and  (3),  (c) 
(I)  (HI) ,  and  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (23  U5.C.  6103)  are  amended 
by  striking  the  term  "return  information" 
wherever  such  term  B->pears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  term  '"combined  infor- 
mation." 

(d)  Subsections  (h)  (2)  (B)  and  (4)  (B)  or 
section  6103  of  the  'ntemal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (26  U.S.C.  6103)  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "such"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "the". 

(e)  Subsection  (1)(1)(B)  of  section  6103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954   (26 


U.S.C.  0103)  is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"return". 

(f )  Subsection  (b)  of  section  0106  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C. 
6103)  is  amended  by  striking  the  term  "re- 
turn information  (as  defined  in  section  0103 
(b)(2))"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
term  "combined  information  (as  defined  In 
section   6103(b)(4))". 

(g)  Section  7213  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  U£.C.  7213)  U  amended  to 
strike  the  terms  "return  or  return  Informa- 
tion" and  "returns  or  return  information" 
wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  term  "return  and  nonreturn  In- 
formation" and  "returns  and  nonreturn  In- 
formation", as  appropriate. 

(h)  Section  7217  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19C.4  (26  XSa.C.  7217)  is  amended  to 
strike  the  terms  "return  or  return  Informa- 
tion" and  "returns  or  return  information" 
wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  terms  "return  InXormatlon"  or 
"return  or  nonreturn  information."  as 
appropriate. 

Section-bt-Section   Summabt   of   PBOPosm 

AJCKNDMEirrs  TO  26  U.S.C.  0103.  30  U.8.C. 

7213.  AND  26  U5.C.  7217 

This  bUl  would  streamline  and  clarify  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  gov- 
erning access  to  tax  information  for  use  tn 
non-tax  criminal  investigations  and  prosecu- 
tions. The  bin  combines  the  saUent  features 
of  Senate-initiated  proposals  and  those  de- 
veloped by  the  Carter  administration.  Ihls 
compromise  measure  is  based  on  more  than 
eight  months  of  study  and  hearings  by  four 
Congressional  committees.  Generally,  the  bill 
would  clarify  ambiguities  in  existing  law,  re- 
fine needlessly  cumbersome  procedures,  and 
distinguish  between  privacy  rights  of  In- 
dividuals as  contrasted  with  those  of  legal 
entitles  such  as  corporations.  The  modect 
changes  proposed  would  substantially  aaalst 
federal  law  enforcement  authorities  In  com- 
batting narcotics  trafficMn^.  organized  crime 
and  white-collar  offenses  Involving  large 
sums  of  money.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill 
preserves  the  safeguards  for  taxpayer  privacy 
e8ta'}l!shed  in  1976. 

Definitions  of  Protected  Information  |20 
VS.C.  6103(bl(l-3)  1: 

Existing  law  uses  a  liaflling  series  of  four 
terms  to  describe  Information  held  by  IRS. 
I.e..  "returns."  "return  Information."  "tax- 
payer return  Information."  and  "return  In- 
formation other  than  taxpayer  return  In- 
formation." S.  2402  would  clarify  the  law  by 
adoitlng  a  workable  two-part  definitional 
structure. 

Section  1.  The  new  f  0103(b)  (1)  would  de- 
scribe the  first  category  of  orotectel  tax  In- 
formation, "return  Information."  which  In- 
cludes (A)  returns  of  a'l  taxoayers  and  (B) 
underlying  re~ords  and  information  submit- 
ted bv  or  on  behalf  of  '•Individual  taxpayers." 
to  suoport  t»-e  film?  of  a  tax  return. 

Section  2.  The  second  categorv  of  Informa- 
tion held  by  IRS.  "non-return  information." 
Is  denned  to  encompass  all  information  held 
by  IHS  not  covered  by  the  definition  of  "re- 
turn information." 

Section  3.  The  blU  defines  the  term  "in- 
dividual taxpayer"  as  an  Individual  or  a  le«al 
entity  with  no  more  tban  two  owners,  share- 
holders, or  members,  such  as  a  smaU.  famUy- 
own*d  btislness. 

Taken  together,  these  three  definitions 
slmpllfv  existing  law  by  reduclne  the  num- 
ber of  categories  of  information  from  four  to 
two;  moreover,  the  two  new  cateeories  of  In- 
formation conform  to  the  methods  of  obtain- 
ing access:  "return  InformaUon"  requires  a 
court  order  while  "non-return  Information- 
may  be  obtained  ptirsuant  to  a  formal  law 
enforcement  request  under  (1)  (2)  or  pur- 
suant to  a  report  of  crime  under  (1)  (3)  The 
only  substantive  chsnge  made  bv  the  re- 
vised definitional  structure  is  that  the  books 
and  records  of  legal  entitles,  such  as  banks 
and  corporations,  are  made  avalUble  under 
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(1)  (2)  or  (1)  (3) ;  they  are  now  avaUable  only 
under  (t)(l),  as  are  books  and  records  of 
Individuals. 

Tbe  rationale  for  the  distinction  Is  that 
natural  persons  have  greater  privacy  rights 
than  do  corporations  or  other  entitles.  A 
similar  distinction  Is  made  in  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974  (S  n.S.C.  552a)  and  the  Financial 
Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3401-3422), 
neither  of  which  applies  to  corporate  records. 
Moreover,  records  of  corporations  and  other 
entitles  are  normally  subject  to  Inspection 
by  shareholders  and  others  with  an  Interest 
in  the  entity,  as  well  as  federal,  state  and 
local  authorities:  indlvidusil  books  and  rec- 
ords are  not.  Furthermore,  books  and  records 
of  legal  entitles  are  normally  maintained  for 
purposes  other  than  tax  requirements;  in- 
dividual books  and  records  are  frequently 
maintained  solely  to  comply  with  tax  laws. 
Finally,  the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  does  not  extend 
to  legal  entitles. 

For  these  reasons,  S.  2402  accords  a  higher 
degree  of  protection  to  underlying  books  and 
records  of  Individuals  than  to  those  of  legal 
entitles.  Because  legal  entitles  comprised  of 
only  two  persons,  such  as  small,  closely  held 
businesses,  are  usually  the  alter  ego  of  an 
Individual,  they  are  treated  as  Individuals. 
Again.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  tax  returns 
are  accorded  the  higher  degree  of  protection 
without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  taxpayer: 
the  distinction  between  Individuals  and  en- 
titles applies  only  to  underlying  information, 
primarily  financial  books  and  records. 

Disclosure  Pursuant  to  Court  Order  (26 
U.S.C.  6103(1) (1) 1. 

Section  4.  Part  1.  The  revised  %  6103(1)(1) 
preserves  the  structure  of  the  existing  court 
order  provision.  The  modifications  are  In- 
tended only  to  clarify  existing  law  and  to 
make  the  literal  terms  of  the  statute  comply 
with  actual  practice. 

For  example,  the  stajidards  In  existing 
(1)(1).  if  read  literally,  require  a  factual 
showing  that  cannot  be  made  unless  the 
prosecutor  seeking  access  is  already  In  pos- 
aeaslon  of  the  information  sought.  Courts 
have  interpreted  this  language  in  a  common- 
sense  fashion  to  require  proof  only  of  those 
facts  a  federal  prosecutor  can  realistically  be 
expected  to  demonstrate:  that  there  Is  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  a  specific  federal 
crime  has  occurred  or  Is  occurring,  that  there 
13  reasonable  cause  to  believe  tax  information 
is  relevant  to  that  offense,  and  that  the  in- 
formation will  be  used  exclusively  for  In- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  that  offense. 
S.  2402  would  substitute  these  standards  for 
those  of  existing  law.  Because  this  merely 
codifies  present  practice,  it  has  no  practical 
effect  on  taxpayer  privacy  or  tax  adminis- 
tration. It  does,  however,  reduce  the  poten- 
tial for  widely  varying  Judicial  reeulu  and 
the  extreme  chilling  effect  that  the  unrealis- 
tic language  of  current  law  has  on  federal 
prosecutors  who  need  tax  Information  for 
legitimate  law  enforcement  purposes. 

The  proposed  standard  is  more  reasonable, 
with  the  added  safeguard  of  prosecutorial 
intervention.  The  main  criticism  of  the  pres- 
ent standard  was  that  it  was  Impossible  to 
meet.  Therefore,  no  one  used  It.  Also,  the 
proposed  would  eliminate  the  third  re- 
quirement that  the  Government  prove  the 
financial  Information  cannot  be  obtained 
from  any  other  source.  The  fact  U  that  the 
financial  information  is  "available"  else- 
where, but  the  Government  would  have  to 
completely  reconstruct  a  taxpayers  bank  rec- 
ords to  duplicate  the  information  on  the  re- 
turn. This  third  requirement  of  the  present 
act  also  requires  the  Oovemment  to  prove 
thAt  the  tax  return  was  the  most  probative 
evidence  of  the  crime  to  be  proven.  Since 
this  section  deals  only  with  non-tax  crimes, 
the  tax  return  itself  would  never  be  the  most 
probative  evidence  of  the  crime.  Only  the 
actual  financial  records  would  qualify  Thus 
an  impo«ible  standard  would  be  deleted 


The  new  (i)(l)  modifies  the  class  of  fed- 
eral officials  who  may  authorize  an  applica- 
tion for  a  court  order.  Existlr  '  law  requires 
all  such  applications  to  be  itjuted  through 
Washington  for  approval  before  being  pre- 
sented to  the  court,  a  requirement  which 
results  in  substantial  delay  and  paperwork. 
The  new  (i))(l)(B)  would  permit  United 
States  Attorneys  and  Attorneys-in-Charge  of 
Organized  Crime  Strike  Forces  In  the  field  to 
present  applications  directly  to  the  appro- 
priate federal  court  for  consideration. 

S.  2402  would  delete  the  authority  cur- 
rently possessed  by  all  heads  of  federal  agen- 
cies to  approve  (i)(l)  applications,  thereby 
centralizing  application  authority  In  a  single 
agency,  the  Department  of  Justice,  where  it 
can  be  more  effectively  coordinated.  Since 
1976,  only  five  applications  for  (1)  (1)  orders 
have  been  signed  by  non-Justice  Department 
entities:  this  change  will  not,  therefore,  ad- 
versely affect  federal  agencies. 

The  revised  (1)(1)(D)  also  clarifies  exist- 
ing law  by  explicitly  providing  that  redlsclo- 
sure  can  be  made  to  those  support  personnel 
necessary  to  prepare  for  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. This  would  not  change  existing  prac- 
tice. 

Finally,  the  new  (1)  ( 1 )  provides  that  court 
orders  may  be  granted  by  U.S.  Magistrates  as 
well  as  U.S.  District  Judges.  Magistrates  are 
now  authorized  to  grant  analogous  applica- 
tions such  as  those  for  search  and  arrest 
warrants. 

Disclosure  Pursuant  to  Formal  Law  En- 
forcement Request    |26   U.S.C.   6103(1)  (2)1: 

Section  4,  Part  2.  The  revised  5  6103(1)  (2) 
clarifies  existing  law  governing  requests  for 
non-return  Information.  As  amended,  (1)(2) 
would  permit  requests  to  be  made  by  Justice 
Department  officials  in  the  field,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  routing  all  requests  through 
Washington.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  authorize  Assistant  United 
States  Attorneys  and  supervisory-level  offi- 
cials of  investigative  agencies  to  request  non- 
return Information,  i.e.,  officials  not  directly 
involved  In  an  investigation.  In  addition  to 
the  heads  of  agencies  now  authorized  to  re- 
quest (1)  (2)  Information,  S.  2402  would  grant 
similar  authority  to  the  fifteen  Inspectors 
General  whose  mandate  is  to  combat  fraud, 
waste  and  abuse  in  federal  programs. 

The  new  (i)(2)(C)  also  authorizes  these 
federal  law  enforcement  officials  to  inquire 
whether  a  taxpayer  filed  a  return  for  a  given 
year  and  whether  there  is  or  has  been  a 
criminal  investigation  of  the  taxpayer.  This 
will  help  avoid  the  waste  of  resources  which 
has  occurred  where  a  court  order  is  sought 
and  obtained  only  to  find  that  the  taxpayer 
did  not  file  a  return  for  the  year  In  question. 

Finally,  the  revised  (1)(2)  would  modify 
the  factual  showing  required  to  support  a 
disclosure  of  non-return  information  by  sub- 
stituting "the  allegation  of  criminal  con- 
duct giving  rise  to  the  proceeding  or  Investi- 
gation" for  "the  specific  reason  or  reasons 
why  such  disclosure  Is  or  may  be  material  to 
the  proceeding  or  Investigation."  Like  the 
(1)  (1)  court  order  requirement,  a  prosecutor 
cannot  show  the  materiality  of  tax  informa- 
tion to  a  case  without  access  to  the  Infor- 
mation sought. 

IRS-lnltUted  Disclosure  [26  VS.C.  6103 
(1)(3)1: 

Section  4.  Part  3.  S.  2402  proposes  two 
Improvements  to  the  procedure  by  which 
IRS  initiates  reports  of  non-tax  crime  to  law 
enforcement  authorities.  First,  the  new 
S  6103(1)  (3)  would  make  such  reports  man- 
datory rather  than  discretionary.  Second,  the 
new  (1)(3)(B)  provides  that  when  the  IRS 
refers  a  tax  case  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. It  must  also  refer  any  evidence  it  has 
of  non-tax  crimes  committed  by  the  tax- 
payer. The  purpose  of  the  non-disclosure  rule 
Is  to  encourage  taxpayers  to  report  their  in- 
comes fully  and  honestly:  taxpayers  who 
evade  taxes  should  not  benefit  from  a  policy 


enacted  to  encourage  honest  reporting.  The 
proposed  section  requires  the  IRS  to  disclose 
criminal  information  It  uncovers  except  re- 
turn Information.  Under  the  present  act.  IRS 
is  not  required  to  disclose  the  information 
land  the  evidence  at  PSI's  hearing  disclosed 
that  they  do  not).  This  section  eliminates 
the  Catch-22  situation  of  requiring  an  agency 
to  request  information  without  ever  knowing 
what  information  exists.  It  also  requires  IRS 
to  alert  the  Justice  Department  to  criminal 
information. 

Admissibility  of  Tax  Information  [26  U.S.C 
6103(1X4)1: 

Section  4.  Part  4.  Finally,  section  4  of  the 
compromise  hill  would  amend  (1)(4)  of 
S  6103  to  psovlde  that  tax  Information  Is 
admissible  in  Judicial  and  administrative 
proceedings  [like  other  evidence  rather  than 
pursuant  to(  special  rules.  The  bill  also  clari- 
fies that  tax  information  Is  admissible  In 
proceedings  "ancillary"  to  criminal  proceed- 
ings. I.e..  those  arising  from  the  same  course 
of  conduct  and  involving  the  same  parties. 
Civil  proceedings  Ancillary  to  criminal  pro- 
ceedings include  (tivll  forfeiture  or  damage 
actions  which  may  be  pursued  in  addition  to 
or  In  lieu  of  criminal  prosecution. 

The  amendments  to  (1)  (4)  also  clarify 
that  tax  information  may  be  disclooed  to 
a  defendant  pursuant  to  the  Jencks  Act, 
discovery  provisions  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  or  other  discovery  re- 
quirements. This  explicitly  protects  a  de- 
fendant's Due  Process  rights  and  Is  consis- 
tent with  current  practice. 

EMERGENCT  DISCLOStmE 

Section  5,  Part  1.  S.  2402  would  add  three 
new  ijaragraphs  to  5  6103(1).  The  new  para- 
graph (1)(5)  would  permit  IRS,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, to  report  to  the  appropriate  federal 
agency  any  circumstances  involving  an  im- 
minent danger  of  physical  Injury  to  any 
person,  serious  property  damage  or  flight 
from  prosecution.  This  authority  for  dis- 
closure in  rare  emergency  situations  is  pat- 
terned on  the  similar  provisions  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3414 
(b))  and.  like  the  Financial  Privacy  Act, 
requires  that  all  such  disclosures  be  reported 
promptly  to  the  appropriate  federal  district 
court. 

JOINT  INVESTIGATIONS 

Section  5,  Part  2.  The  new  (1)  (6)  merely 
states  that  S  6103  does  not  preclude  or  pre- 
vent TRS  from  assisting  or  working  Jointly 
with  federal  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
the  investigation  of  non-tax  crimes  which 
may  Involve  violations  of  federal  tax  laws. 
This  does  not  change  current  law,  but  clari- 
fies the  law  which  now  discourages  such 
cooperation  by  the  vague  and  uncertain  lan- 
guage In  the  act. 

DISCLOST7RE    TO    STATE    AND    LOCAL    AUTHORITIES 

Section  5.  Part  3.  S.  2402  also  proposes  a 
new  (1)(7)  authorizing  carefully  limited 
redlsclosure  of  tax  Information  to  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  authorities.  This  lim- 
ited redlsclosure  would  be  pennltted  only 
as  to  information  alreadv  obtained  by  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officials  for  a  federal 
non-tax  criminal  investigation.  If  such  In- 
formation reflects  a  State  felony  violation, 
the  federal  official  obtaining  access  would  be 
authorized  to  go  back  to  court  and  seek  an 
order  authorizing  redlsclosure  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  attorney  general  or  district 
attorney  exclusively  for  use  in  the  investiga- 
tion or  prosecuUon  of  that  State  felony  vio- 
lation. Like  other  persons  receiving  tax  In- 
formation, the  State  attorneys  general  and 
district  attorneys  receiving  tax  information 
under  (1)  (7)  would  be  subject  to  civil  and 
criminal  sanctions  for  any  unauthorized 
use. 

DISCLOSURE   PURSUANT   TO    MUTUAL    ASSISTANCE 
TREATIES 

Section  6.  S.  2402  would  amend  i6103(k) 
(4)  to  permit  disclosures  to  foreign  govern- 
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ments  pursuant  to  mutual  assistance  treaties 
for  use  in  nontax  criminal  matters  such  as 
narcotics  trafficking,  thereby  making  It  pos- 
sible for  federal  officials  to  obtain  reciprocal 
disclosure  of  foreign  tax  information.  Such 
treaties,  of  course,  must  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  To  further  regulate  this  foreign  ac- 
cess to  tax  information,  the  amended  (k)  (4) 
would  require  entry  of  an  order  by  a  U.S. 
district  court,  similar  to  that  required  by 
J  6103(1)  (1),  before  a  disclosure  could  be 
made.  Paragraph  (k)(4)  presently  author- 
izes similar  disclosures  to  foreign  govern- 
ments for  tax  use  pursuant  to  international 
tax  conventions. 

CRIMINAL    PENALTIES 

Section  7  would  amend  the  criminal  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Re.enue  Code,  26  U.S.C. 
7213,  to  create  an  affirmative  defense  to  prose- 
cution where  the  disclosure  of  tax  informa- 
tion In  question  was  made  pursuant  to  a  good 
faith  but  erroneous  Interpretation  of  the  law. 


The  new  subsection  would  make  It  clear 
to  feaeral  employees  that  they  need  not  fe^r 
criminal  prosecution  if  they  proceed  reason- 
ably and  In  good  faith.  Actually,  this  makes 
no  practical  change  in  existing  law  which 
requires  a  "willful"  violation  to  sustain  a 
conviction.  It  would,  however,  reduce  the 
extreme  chilling  effect  which  present  law 
has  on  legitimate  disclosures. 

CIVIL  REMEDT 

Section  8  would  amend  the  civil  remedy 
section  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  26 
U.S.C.  7217,  to  make  federal  agencies,  rather 
than  individual  federal  employees,  the  de- 
fendants In  suits  alleging  unauthorized  dis- 
closures of  tax  Information.  This  change 
would  conform  {  7217  to  the  Financial  Pri- 
vacy Act  of  1978  (12  use.  3417)  and  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  Tort  Claims  Act 
amendments. 

Under  present  law,  civil  suits  may  be  filed 


against  both  the  federal  agency  and  the  em- 
ployee Involved.  This  creates  a  potential  con- 
flict of  Interest  requiring  retention  of  private 
counsel  to  represent  the  employee.  Moreover, 
It  Is  unduly  harsh  to  place  federal  employees 
who  work  with  tax  Information  regularly  In 
the  position  of  risking  wn»ni-<«i  ruin  dally 
for  any  mistaken  disclosure. 

Of  course,  federal  employees  would  'xm- 
tlnue  to  be  subject  to  administrative  sanc- 
tions. Including  dismissal,  for  any  negligent 
disclosure  as  well  as  criminal  prosecution  for 
any  willful,  corrupt  or  malicious  abuse  of  tax 
Information. 

CONTOEMINO  AKZNDMXNT 

Section  9.  The  final  section  of  the  compro- 
mise bill  Is  a  technical  conforming  amend- 
ment to  make  the  remaining  provisions  of 
§  6103  consistent  with  the  new  two-part  defi- 
nition of  tax-related  data  held  by  IBS. 


DiscLOStnu:  Provisions — Cokparison  op  Existing  Law  to  Nunn  Proposai. 


36  use   6103  EXISTING  LAW 

(a)  General  Rule — "Returns"  and  "return 
Information"  shall  be  confidential,  and  no 
person  who  had  had  access  to  returns  or 
return  Information  shall  disclose  the  re- 
turns or  information,  except  as  authoi'lzed 
in  §  6103. 

(b)  Deflnltlons 

(1)  Return — Tax  or  information  return, 
declaration  or  estimated  tax  or  claim  for 
refund,  or  claim  for  refund,  or  amendmg 
or  supplement  thereto.  Including  support- 
ing schedules,  attachments,  or  lists  which 
are  supplemental  to,  or  part  of,  the  filed 
return. 


NUNN  proposal 

Change  in  nomenclature  to  reflect  new  terms 
"return  Information"  and  "non-return  in- 
formation" vice  "returns"  and  "return  In- 
formation." 


( 1 )  Return  information — Includes  tax  re- 
turns and  supporting  documentation  now 
covered  under  "return"  and  "any  infor- 
mation provided  by  or  on  behalf  of  an  In- 
dividual taxpayer  [including  natural  per- 
sons or  corporatives.  partnership,  associa- 
tion, union  or  other  entity  consisting  of 
no  more  than  2  owners,  shareholders, 
partners,  or  members!  to  whom  such  In- 
formation relates."  (See  (b)  (3)  below.) 


COMMENTS 


(2)  Return  Information — A  taxpayer's  Iden- 
tity: the  nature,  sotirce  or  amount  of  his 
Income,  payments,  receipts,  deductions, 
exemptions,  credits,  assets,  liabilities,  net 
worth,  tax  liability,  tax  withheld,  deaclen- 
cles,  overassessments,  or  tax  payments; 
whether  the  taxpayer's  return  was.  Is  be- 
ing, or  will  be  examined  or  subject  to  In- 
vestigation or  processing:  any  other  data 
received,  recorded,  prepared,  or  collected 
by,  or  furnished  to  a  determination  of  tax 
liability:  and  written  determination,  or 
any  baokgroimd  file  document  relating  to 
such  determination,  which  Is  not  open  for 
public  inspection. 

(3)  Taxvayer  return  information — Return 
Information  (as  In  (21 )  which  is  filed  with, 
or  furnished  to,  IRS  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
taxpayer  or  to  whom  such  Information 
relates. 


(1)  Disclosure  for  administration  of  Federal 
laws  not  relating  to  tax  administration. 


(2)  Non-Return  Information — Any  other  in- 
formation In  possession  of  IRS  except  data 
in  a  form  which  cannot  be  used  to  identi- 
fy, directly  or  Indirectly,  a  particular  tax- 
payer. 


(3)  Individual  Taxpayer — Any  natural  person 
or  a  corporation,  partnership,  association, 
union,  or  other  entity  consisting  of  no 
more  than  2  owners,  shareholders,  partners, 
or  members. 


The  3  existing  deflnltlons  are  reduced  to  2. 
DOJ  must  obtain  an  ex  parte  order  to  gain 
access  to  tax  returns,  supporting  sub- 
missions, or  any  other  information  sub- 
mitted to  IRS  with  respect  to  an  individual 
or  a  small  corporation,  partnership,  aaso- 
clatlon.  union,  or  other  entity  made  up 
of  no  more  than  two  members.  The  records 
of  a  small  corporation  owned  by  a  man  and 
his  wife,  for  example,  wUl  be  protected  by 
the  court  order  provision.  Records  of  a 
large  corporation  other  than  tax  retuma 
and  other  accompanying  documenta  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  supplied  to  IBS  (In 
which  privacy  expectations  are  leas  because 
a  number  of  persons  have  access  to  tbe  In- 
formation) would  not  be  covered  by  a 
court  order  but  would  require  a  formal 
request  from  the  DOJ  to  IBS. 

Information  which  does  not  Identify  a  par- 
ticular taxpayer,  such  as  statistical  data 
and  rulings  which  do  not  identify  the  tax- 
payer, may  be  disclosed  without  a  court 
order. 


Carter  administration  and  other  wltn« 
advocated  keeping  the  books  and  records  of 
small  corporations,  etc..  within  the  court 
order  provision  since  these  usually  are,  for 
all  practical  purpoees.  owned  by  a  single 
Individual,  who  has  an  expectation  that 
these  records  will  remain  private.  In  the 
case  of  larger  corporations,  the  courts  have 
made  clear  that  no  such  privacy  expecta- 
tion Is  present 
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26   use   6103   EXISTING  LAW 

(1)  Non-tax  criminal  Investigation — 
(A)  Inrormatlon  from  taxpayer — Upon  grant 
of  an  ex  parte  order  by  a  Federal  district 
court  Judge,  a  return  or  taxpayer  return 
Information  shall  be  open,  but  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  as  provided  In  the  order, 
to  ofBcers  or  employees  of  a  Federal  agency 
who  are  personally  and  directly  engaged 
In — and  solely  for  their  use  in — prepara- 
tion of  any  administrative  or  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding (or  investigation  which  may  result 
in  such  a  proceeding)  pertaining  to  the  en- 
forcement of  a  specifically  designated  Fed- 
eral criminal  statute 


(B)  Application  for  order — The  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  described  In  (A)  or.  If  the 
Justice  Department,  the  AG,  Deputy  AG. 
or  Assistant  AG,  may  authorize  an  ap- 
pUcatlon  for  an  ex  parte  order. 

The  Judge  may  grant  the  order  If  he  deter- 
mines on  the  basis  of  fftcts  submitted  by 
the  applicant  that — 

(I)  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  based 
on  information  believed  to  be  reliable,  that 
a  specific  criminal  act  has  been  committed; 

(II)  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  re- 
turn or  return  Information  is  probative 
evidence  of  a  matter  in  issue  re'ated  to  the 
commission  of  such  criminal  act;  and 

(III)  the  information  sought  to  be  disclosed 
cannot  reasonably  be  obtained  from  any 
other  source,  unless  the  information  con- 
stitutes the  most  probative  evidence  of  a 
matter  in  issue  relating  to  the  commis- 
sion of  such  criminal  act. 

However,  IRS  shall  not  disclose  any  return 
or  return  information  if  it  determines  and 
certifies  to  the  court  that  such  disclosure 
would  identify  a  confidential  Informant  or 
seriously  impair  a  civil  or  criminal  tax  In- 
vestigation. 

I 


No  similar  provision. 


Further  disclosure  la  governed  by  (1)(1)(A) 
above. 


NUNN    proposal 

(1)  Disclosure  of  return  Information 
(A)  Return  information  shall  be  disclosed 
pursuant  to  an  ex  parte  order  of  a  Federal 
district  court  Judge  or  magistrate,  to  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment who  are  personally  and  directly  en- 
gaged in  and  solely  for  their  use  in  prep- 
aration for  any  administrative.  Judicial,  or 
grand  jury  proceeding  (or  investigation 
which  may  result  in  such  a  proceeding) 
pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of  a  specifi- 
cally designated  federal  criminal  statute 
not  Involving  tax  administration). 
The  order  may  provide  for  continuous  dis- 
closure If  Justified  under  subparagraph  (B) 
(111)  |l.e.,  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve the  Information  may  be  relevant  to  a 
matter  relating  to  commission  of  a  crimi- 
nal act.] 


(B)  Application  for  order— The  Attorney 
General,  Deputy  AG.  an  Assistant  AG.  a 
United  States  Attorney,  or  the  Attorney- 
in-charge  of  a  Criminal  Division  Orga- 
nized Crime  Strike  Force  may  authorize  an 
application  for  an  ex  parte  order. 

The  Judge  or  magistrate  may  grant  the  order 
if  he  determines  on  the  basis  of  facts  sub- 
mitted that — 

(i)  |no  change] 


(11)  the  Information  Is  sought  exclusively  for 
use  in  a  federal  criminal  Investigation  or 
proceedng  concerting  such  act;    and 

Mil)  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  information  may  be  relevant  to  a  mat- 
ter relating  to  the  commission  of  such 
criminal  act. 


No  change. 


(C)  Duty  of  IRS— IRS  shall  dlscloee  to  the 
appropriate  Justice  Department  attorney 
such  information  ordered  disclosed  as  soon 
as  practicable  following  receipt  of  the  ex 
parte  order. 

(D)  Further  disclosure — The  government  at- 
torney may  further  disclose  return  Infor- 
mation to  such  other  federal  goivernnient 
personnel  or  witness  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  assist  him  In  a  criminal  investigation  or 
In  preparation  for  the  administrative.  Ju- 
dicial or  grand  Jury  proceedng  upon  which 
the  ex  parte  order  is  based. 


COMMENTS 

Disclosure  of  return  information  would  be 
permitted  only  to  Justice  Department  per- 
sonnel, not  to  those  of  other  federal  agen- 
cies as  now  permitted,  and  only  for  use  in 
a  criminal  proceeding  or  investigation. 
This  provides  an  additional  checl(  on  the 
appropriations  and  legality  of  disclosure. 

Magistrates,  who  may  issue  search  warrants, 
would  be  allowed  to  Issue  ex  parte  disclos- 
ure orders  as  well  as  district  Judges. 


The  present  statute  had  a  provision  which  in- 
cluded return  information  which  had  been 
loosely  Interpreted  to  cover  taxpayer  books 
and  records,  accountants'  books  and  rec- 
ords, corporate  records,  third-party  Inter- 
views, tips  from  other  agencies  and  other 
material  by  law  to  provide  IRS.  Thus  the 
present  act  had  the  unfortunate  result  of 
putting  IRS  In  the  position  of  discovering 
bribery,  embezzlement,  union  payoffs,  etc. 
in  financial  records  of  organizations  but 
not  being  able  to  turn  it  over  or  tell  the 
Justice  Department  about  it. 

Applications  for  ex  parte  orders  could  be 
made  only  by  certain  DOJ  officials,  not  by 
officials  of  other  agencies.  This  is  an  addi- 
tional privacy  safeguard  not  in  existing 
law. 

The  existing  standards  require  DOJ  to  de- 
scribe with  specificity  tax  information  that 
its  attorneys  have  never  seen.  This  leads  to 
a  "catch-22"  situation.  The  proposed 
changes  would  establish  standards  similar 
to  those  now  required  under  the  federal 
wire  tap  statutes.  While  they  would  elim- 
inate the  "catch-22"  aspects,  they  are 
high  enoujh  to  protect  against  indiscrim- 
inate    violations    of     individual     privacy. 

The  proposed  standard  is  more  reasonable 
with  the  added  safeguard  of  prosecutorial 
intervention.  The  main  criticism  of  the 
present  standard  was  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  meet.  Therefore,  no  one  used  it. 

Also  we've  eliminated  the  third  requirement 
that  the  Government  prove  the  financial 
information  cannot  be  obtained  from  any 
other  source.  The  fact  is  that  the  financial 
Information  is  "available"  elsewhere  but 
that  the  Government  would  have  to  com- 
pletely reconstruct  a  taxpayer's  bank  rec- 
ords to  d''plicate  the  information  on  the 
return.  This  third  requirement  of  the  pres- 
ent act  also  requires  the  Government  to 
prove  that  the  tax  return  was  the  most 
probative  evidence  of  the  crtme  to  be 
proven.  Since  this  section  deals  only  with 
non-tax  crimes,  the  tax  return  Itself  would 
never  be  the  most  probative  evidence  of 
the  crime.  Only  the  actual  financial  rec- 
ord would  qualify.  Thus  an  impossible 
standard  would  be  deleted. 

Witnesses  testified  that  even  when  an  order 
is  obtained  under  existing  5  6103,  IRS  has 
taken  inordinate  time  to  comply,  even  to 
the  point  of  Jeopardizing  criminal  trials. 
This  new  provision  would  remedy  those 
delays. 

Essentially,  there  would  be  no  change  in 
further  disclosure  as  a  practical  matter. 
This  language  is  similar  to  that  already 
contained  in  Rule  6(e)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  regarding  the 
release  of  secret  grand  Jury  evidence. 
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(2)  Return  information  other  than  taxpayer 
return  information — Upon  written  request 
by  agency  heads  authorized  to  apply  for 
ex  parte  order  |para.  (1)  (A)  ],  information 
supplied  by  third  parties  (i.e..  return  In- 
formation not  supplied  by  or  on  t)ehalf  of 
a  taxpayer)  shall  be  disclosed  to  officers 
and  employees  of  such  agency  personally 
and  directly  engaged  in.  and  solely  for 
their  use  In.  preparation  for  any  admin- 
istrative or  Judicial  proceeding  (or  investi- 
gation which  may  result  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding) . 

Such  written  request  shall  set  forth — 

(A)  the  name  and  address  of  the  taxpayer; 

(B)  taxable  period (s)  to  which  the  return 
information  relates; 

(C)  the  statutory  authority  under  which  the 
proceeding  or  Investigation  Is  being  con- 
ducted; and 

(D)  the  specific  reason(8)  why  such  dis- 
closure Is  or  may  be  material  to  the  pro- 
ceeding or  investigation. 

However.  IRS  shall  not  disclose  any  return 
or  return  Information  if  it  determines  that 
such  disclosure  would  identify  a  confiden- 
tial informant  or  seriously  impair  a  civil 
or  criminal  tax  investigation.  The  name 
and  address  of  a  taxpayer  may  be  disclosed 
under  this  paragraph. 

No  specific  provision  on  further  disclosure 
(see  (1)  (2)  above). 


NUNN  PROPOSAL 

(2)  Disclosure  of  nonreturn  Information. 
(A)  Upon  virrltten  request  from  the  head 
of  a  federal  agency,  the  Inspector  General 
thereof,  or  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
des.gnee  in  the  case  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  IRS  shall  disclose  nonreturn 
Information  as  soon  as  practlcaole  to  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  such  agency  per- 
sonally and  directly  engaged  in.  and  solely 
for  their  use  In  preparation  for  any  admin- 
istrative, judicial,  or  grand  jury  proceed- 
ing (or  Investigation  which  may  result  in 
such  a  proceeding)  as  described  In  para- 
graph (1)(A). 

Such  written  request  shall  set  forth — 

(I)  the  name  and  address  of  the  taxpayer; 

(II)  the  taxable  perlod(s)  to  which  the  non- 
return Information  relates; 

(III)  the  statutory  authority  under  which 
the  proceeding  or  Investigation  is  being 
conducted;  and 

(Iv)  allegations  of  criminal  conduct  giving 
role  to  the  proceeding  or  Investigation. 

No  Change. 


Under  paragraph  (i)(l).  taxpayer  Identity 
information  Is  considered  to  be  taxpayer 
return  Information  and  subject  to  disclo- 
sure only  by  grant  of  an  ex  parte  order. 
However,  under  paragraph  (i)  (2) .  taxpayer 
identity  information  may  be  disclosed  In 
connection  with  the  disclosure,  pursuant 
to  written  request,  of  return  Information 
other  than  that  provided  by  or  on  be- 
half of  a  taxpayer  (i.e..  third-party 
information) . 

(3)  Disclosure  of  return  information  con- 
cerning possible  criminal  activities. — TRS 
may  disclose  in  writing  return  information 
(other  than  that  provided  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  taxpayer)  which  may  constitute  evi- 
dence of  a  violation  of  Federal  criminal 
laws  to  the  extent  necessary  to  apprise  the 
head  of  the  appropriate  Federal  agency 
charged  with  enforcing  such  laws.  The 
name  and  address  of  a  taxpayer  may  be 
disclosed,  even  though  supplied  by  the 
taxpayer,  if  there  Is  third-party  return  In- 
formation that  may  constitute  evidence  of 
a  Federal  crime. 


No  similar  provision. 


IRS  shall  not  disclose  any  return  or  return 
Information  if  it  determines  that  such 
disclosure  would  Identify  a  confidential 
Informant  or  seriously  Impair  a  civil  or 
criminal  tax  investigation. 


(B)  Further  disclosure — The  agency  head, 
an  I.O..  or  the  AG  or  his  designee  may  fur- 
ther disclose  nonreturn  information  to 
such  federal  personnel  or  witness  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  assist  him  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  administrative,  judicial,  or 
grand  jury  proceeding  upon  which  the 
request  is  based. 

(C)  For  this  purpose,  the  name,  address  and 
social  security  number  of  a  taxpayer, 
whether  a  taxpayer  filed  a  return  for  a 
given  year  or  years,  and  whether  there  is  or 
has  been  a  criminal  Investigation  of  a  tax- 
payer shall  be  treated  as  nonreturn 
Information. 


(3)  Secretary's  duty  to  disclose  nonreturn 
criminal  information. 

(A)  The  IRS  shall  disclose,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  in  writing,  nonreturn  Informa- 
tion which  may  constitute  evidence  of  a 
violation  of  federal  criminal  laws  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  apprise  the  head  of  the 
appropriate  federal  agency  or  his  designee 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  enforc- 
ing such  laws.  For  this  purpose,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  taxpayer  shall  be 
treated  as  nonreturn  Information. 


(B)  In  addition  to  the  above  disclosures, 
whenever  IRS  recommends  to  DOJ  a 
prosecution  for  tax  law  violation.  It  shall 
furnish  to  DOJ  any  return  or  nonreturn 
Information  reviewed,  developed,  or  ob- 
tained during  the  tax  Investigation  which 
may  constitute  evidence  of  a  violation  of 
federal  criminal  laws. 

(C)  However.  IRS  may  decline  to  disclose 
any  information  under  the  above  para- 
graphs If  it  determines  that  such  disclo- 
sure would  identify  a  confidential  Inform- 
ant or  seriously  Impair  a  civil  or  criminal 
tax  investigation. 


CPMMEirTS 

The  procedures  for  requesting  nonreturn  In- 
formation would  not  be  altered  substan- 
tially. However,  since  the  definitions  uould 
be  changed,  more  information— such  as 
corporate  records,  third  party  records,  and 
witness  Interviews — could  be  produced 
pursuant  to  written  request  rather  than 
by  court  order  than  Is  the  case  under 
existing  law. 


Since  it  is  DOJ  and  not  IBS  which  must 
determine  If  evidence  is  material  to  a 
criminal  proceeding  or  Investigation,  the 
change  would  require  DOJ  merely  to  cite 
the  conduct  which  gave  rise  to  the  request. 


There  would  be  no  substantial  change  in 
further  disclosure  except  permit  disclosure 
to  witnesses,  who  often  must  be  shown 
evidence  during  an  investigation  or  In 
preparation  for  a  criminal  proceeding. 
This  is  the  same  procedure  now  in  effect 
pursuant  to  Rule  6(e).  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  concerning  the  dis- 
closure of  secret  grand  jury  evidence. 

Our  section  makes  It  clear  that  taxpayer 
Identification  information  is  available 
upon  written  request  of  the  attorney  for 
the  government.  This  avoids  problems  such 
as  those  faced  by  law  enforcement  officers 
when  trying  to  return  stolen  property  ac- 
cording to  social  security  numbers  and  IRS 
won't  provide  the  Information  under  the 
present  act. 


Present  law  merely  permits  IRS  to  disclose 
third-party  criminal  information  to  DOJ. 
The  change  would  put  an  affirmative  bur- 
den on  IRS  to  carry  out  every  citizens 
basic  duty  to  report  evidence  of  crime, 
except  where  the  Information  is  return 
information. 

Our  section  requires  the  IRS  to  disclose 
criminal  Information  It  uncovers  except 
anything  listed  on  the  tax  return  Itself  and 
accompanying  records.  Under  the  present 
act  'RS  Is  not  required  to  dlscloee  the  in- 
formation (and  the  evidence  at  the  PSI 
hearing  disclosed  that  they  didn't).  The 
tax  return  would  still  be  Inviolate  except 
via  court  order. 

This  section  eliminates  the  "catch-22"  situa- 
tion of  requiring  an  agency  to  request  in- 
formation without  ever  knowing  what  In- 
formation exists.  This  section  also  would 
require  IRS  to  alert  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  criminal  Information. 

Once  IRS  has  recommended  a  tax  prosecu- 
tion to  DOJ.  it  can  disclose  tax  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  case.  This  minor  al- 
teration would  only  allow  IRS.  after  tt 
has  recommended  a  tax  case  to  DOJ  for 
prosecution,  the  abUlty  to  give  DOJ  all 
Information  associated  with  that 

No  change  In  substance. 
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No  stmllAr  provision. 


No  slmllkr  provlsioDS. 


No  similar  provision. 


No  similar  provisions. 


No  slmllmr  provision. 


NT7NN  PBOPOSAL 

(4)  Use  In  judicial  or  administrative  pro- 
ceeding— Any  Information  obtained  un- 
der paragraphs  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  may  be 
entered  into  evidence  in  accordance  with 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  or  other 
applicable  law  In  any  administrative, 
Judicial,  or  grand  Jury  proceeding  pertain- 
ing to  the  enforcement  of  a  specifically 
designated  federal  criminal  statute  (not 
Including  tax  administration)  or  any 
ancillary  civil  proceeding  to  which  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  Is  a 
party. 


Any  such  Information  may  be  disclosed  to  the 
extent  required  by  order  of  a  court  pur- 
suant to  18  use  3500  or  Rule  16  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedures,  or 
other  applicable  discovery  requirements, 
such  court  being  authorized  In  the  Is- 
suance of  such  order  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  congressional  policy  favoring  the 
confidentiality  of  return  and  nonreturn 
Information  as  set  forth  In  this  title. 

However,  any  Information  obtained  under 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  shall  not  be 
admitted  Into  evidence  In  such  proceeding 
If  IRS  determines  and  notifies  the  AO  or 
designee  or  the  head  of  such  agency  that 
such  admission  would  Identify  a  confiden- 
tial informant  or  seriously  Impair  a  civil 
or  criminal  tax  Investigation,  unless  the 
court  shall  otherwise  direct  such  dis- 
closure. 

(5)  Emergency  circumstances — Under  emer- 
gency circumstances  involving  an  Im- 
minent danger  of  physical  Injury  to  any 
person,  serious  physical  damage  to  prop- 
erty, or  flight  from  prosecution,  IRS  may 
disclose  Information,  Including  return  In- 
formation, to  the  extent  necessary  to  ap- 
prise the  appropriate  federal  agency  of  such 
emergency.  As  soon  as  practicable  there- 
after, IRS  shall  notify  DOJ  of  this  action, 

•and  DOJ  shall  thereupon  notify  the  appro- 
priate federal  district  court  or  magistrate 
of  the  disclosure. 

(6)  Assistance  of  IRS  In  Joint  tax  and  non- 
tax Investigations — No  portion  of  !6103 
shall  be  Interpreted  to  preclude  or  prevent 
IRS  from  assisting  any  other  federal  in- 
vestigative agency  in  investigations  of 
criminal  matters  which  may  lead  to  in- 
come tax  violations,  or  from  investigating 
or  gathering  relevant  Information  con- 
cerning persons  Involved  In  such  criminal 
activities. 

(7)  Disclosure  to  State  authority  upon  cer- 
tification of  evidence  of  a  State  felony  vio- 
lation— the  official  to  whom  disclosure  has 
been  made  may  apply  to  a  district  court 
for  an  ex  parte  order  to  further  disclose 
to  a  State  Attorney  General  or  district 
attorney  any  return  or  nonreturn  informa- 
tion that  is  relevant  to  a  violation  of  a 
State  felony  statute.  The  application  shall 

.  set  forth  the  name  and  address  of  the  tax- 
payer, the  relevant  taxable  period (s),  the 
State  felony  violation  and  statute,  and  a 
description  of  the  information  sought  to 
be  disclosed. 

The  order  for  disclosure  to  State  authorities 
may  be  granted  if  the  Judge  or  magistrate 
finds  on  the  facts  submitted  that — 

(A)  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  believe, 
based  on  information  believed  to  be  re- 
liable, that  a  specific  state  felony  violation 
has  occurred;  and 

(B)  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  Information  may  be  relevant  to  a 
matter  relating  to  the  commission  of  such 
violation. 


COMMENTS 

This  section  codifies  the  commonly  accepted 
rise  of  tax  returns  obtained  pursuant  to 
6103  in  federal  courts  according  to  the 
appropriate  rules  evidence.  This  section 
would  also  provide  a  mechanism  to  trans- 
fer Information  concerning  federal  civil 
litigation  to  the  appropriate  federal  au- 
thority. Under  the  present  act,  no  such 
provision  exists.  GAO  found,  for  instance, 
that  the  Government  under  the  present 
act  lost  federal  civil  cases  of  substantial 
size  because  it  could  not  obtain  Informa- 
tion from  IRS.  This  section  would  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  to  transfer  informatioE 
In  serious  civil  cases  such  as  civil  rights, 
anti-trust  and  fraud  cases  which  are  an- 
cillary to  a  criminal  proceeding. 


This  section  allows  IRS  to  disclose  any  in- 
formation to  the  appropriate  agency  In 
circumstances  where  a  threat  exists  of 
InJuiTT  to  a  person,  serious  damage  to  prop- 
erty, or  flight  from  prosecution.  This  obvi- 
ates problems  that  exist  under  the  present 
law  where  even  threats  of  assassination 
couldn't  be  disclosed  without  elaborate 
and  time-consuming  procedures.  This  sec- 
tion requires  that  after  the  emergency  dis- 
closure, the  Government  notify  the  ap- 
propriate court  of  the  disclosure. 

This  section  makes  it  clear  on  the  face  of 
the  statute  that  IRS  Is  free  to  worlc  Jointly 
with  other  government  agencies  In  com- 
bating crime.  This  Is  to  obviate  the  need 
to  process  a  Title  26  Grand  Jury  request 
simply  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  IRS. 
Hearing  testimony  revealed  that  the  Grand 
Jury  request  process  took  upwards  of  one 
year  Just  to  obtain  the  serviecs  of  IRS 
in  a  criminal  case. 

This  section  gives  the  government  a  mech- 
anism to  provide  evidence  of  state  crimes 
to  the  appropriate  authorities.  The  present 
act  contained  no  such  provision.  This  sec- 
tion provides  for  a  court-authorized  pro- 
cedure to  give  evidence  of  state  crimes  to 
state  authorities.  Under  the  present  act, 
for  instance,  evidence  of  bribing  a  police- 
man in  the  hands  of  JRS  should  not  be 
given  to  the  appropriate  state  authorities. 
Our  revision  provides  a  mechanism  to 
accomplish  this  which  Includes  a  court 
order  as  a  privacy  safeguard. 
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No  simUar  provisions. 


(a)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  ft*  any  present 
or  former  officer  or  employee  of  the  federal 
government  to  wlllf  uUy  disclose  any  return 
or  nonreturn  information  except  as  au- 
thorized In  26  use  6103.  A  violation  Is 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000 
or  5  years  In  prison,  or  both,  together  with 
the  costs  of  prosecution,  and  any  person 
convicted  of  a  violation  shall  be  discharged 
from  Government  employ. 


NUNN  PROPOSAL 

(k)(4)  Disclosure  to  competent  authority 
under  internailonal  convention — Ret\im 
or  nonreturn  information  may  be  disclosed 
to  competent  authority  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment which  has  a  tax  convention,  mu- 
tual assistance  treaty,  or  otx-er  convention 
relating  to  the  exchange  of  tax  Informa- 
tion with  the  U.S.  but  only  to  the  terms  of 
the  agreement. 

Disclosure  of  return  or  nonreturn  Informa- 
tion sought  pursti&nt  to  a  treaty  or  con- 
vention for  use  In  non-tax  criminal 
matters  may  be  made  only  after  a  US. 
district  Judge  or  magistrate  issued  an  ex 
parte  order  that  there  is — 

(A)  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  In- 
formation may  be  relevant  to  a  matter  of 
a  specific  crlmmal  act  that  has  been  com- 
mitted or  is  being  committed  against  the 
laws  of  the  foreign  country,  and 

(B)  that  the  information  is  sought  exclu- 
sively for  use  In  such  country's  criminal 
Investigation  or  proceeding  concerning 
criminal  act. 

(Criminal  Penalty  for  IXicloBure) 
No  change. 


COMMENTS 

This  section  creates  a  mechanism  to  allow 
the  Government  to  perform  according  to 
mutual  assistance  treaties  It  has  entered 
mto  with  foreign  countries  to  exchange 
criminal  evidence.  Under  the  present  act. 
IRS  refjised  to  give  criminal  evidence  to 
the  Justice  Department  so  that  It  could 
comply  with  this  country's  mutual  assist- 
ance treaties. 


id)  It  shall  be  an  afllrmatlve  defense  that 
such  disclosure  of  return  or  nonreturn  In- 
formaUon  resulted  from  a  good  faith,  but 
erroneous.  Interpretation  of  section  6103 
while  a  federal  employee  was  acting  with- 
in the  scope  of  his  employment. 


(a)  General  rule — Whenever  any  person 
knowingly,  or  by  reason  of  negligence,  dis- 
closes a  return  or  nonreturn  information 
in  violation  of  section  6103,  the  taxpayer 
may  bring  a  civil  action  for  damages 
against  such  person. 


(Civil  Penalties  for  Disclosures) 
(a)  General  rule — Whenever  any  Federal  em- 
ployee knowingly,  or  by  reason  of  negli- 
gence, discloses  return  or  nonreturn  infor- 
mation in  violation  of  section  6103.  the  tax- 
payer may  bring  a  civil  action  for  damages 
exclusively  against  the  agency  employing 
that  employee.  Whenever  any  person  other 
than  a  Federal  employee  discloses  return  or 
nonreturn  information  In  violation  of  sec- 
Uon  6103,  the  taxpayer  may  brmg  a  civil 
action  directly  against  such  person. 


IBS  agents  teatlfled  that  section  6103  Is  very 
technical  and  detailed,  and  that  IBS'  Inter- 
pretations of  the  section  have  been  con- 
fusing to  them.  Therefore,  rather  than  risk 
violating  7213,  which  contains  no  good 
faith  defense,  tliey  are  "gun  ahy"  and  re- 
luctant to  disclose  criminal  evidence  even 
when,  as  a  technical,  they  are  permitted 
to  do  so.  Therefore,  a  good  faith  defense 
would  be  added  to  26  USC  7213. 

The  change  shifts  liablUty  for  damages  for 
damages  for  authorized  disclosure  In  the 
case  of  a  Feleral  employee  from  the  in- 
dividual employee  to  the  Government. 


The  White  House. 
Washington.   DC,   September  9.   19S0. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn. 

Chairman,     Permanent     Subcommittee     on 
Investigations,    Committee   on    Govern- 
ment Affairs,  1/.S.  Senate,   Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  19  and  the  attached  revi- 
sions to  the  tax  Information  disclosure  bills 
which  you  and  Senator  Chiles  have  Intro- 
duced. If  enacted,  these  bills  will  substan- 
tially  assist   law  enforcement  efforts   while 
protecting   legitimate    taxpayer   privacy   In- 
terests. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  efforts  you  and 
your  staff  have  made  to  accommodate  our 
concerns  regarding  your  original  bills.  Tour 
revisions  strike  a  balance  between  law  en- 
forcement needs  and  privacy  protections. 
However.  I  still  have  reservations  about  the 
advlsabllitv  of  making  federal  tax  Informa- 
tion available  to  state  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities. We  recoenize  that  your  bills  con- 
tain several  restrictions  on  the  redlsclosure 
of  tax  information.  Nevertheless,  we  remain 
concerned  that  wider  dissemination  of  this 
Information  conid  result  In  its  misuse  and 
substantial  Infringement  of  taxpayers' 
privacy. 


In  my  1977  Message  to  the  Congress  on 
Drug  Abuse,  I  sttted  that  I  would  support 
legislation  t;iimlnatlng  the  impediments  to 
law  enforcement  created  by  the  Tax  Reform 
A:t  of  1976  if  we  could  at  the  same  time 
protect  legitimate  privacy  interests.  In  ful- 
fillment of  that  commitment,  and  with  the 
one  reservation  I  have  expressed.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  your  tax  disclosure  bills 
as  revised,  and  recommend  their  passage. 

Sincerely. 

JiMMT  Carter. 

•  Mr.  CHTLES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Nunn  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  which  seeks  to 
return  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
its  former  role  as  a  full-fledged  partner 
in  the  Federal  law  enforcement  effort. 
If  we  are  serious  about  fighting  orga- 
nized crime,  particularly  the  sophisti- 
cated and  well-financed  narcotics  traf- 
fickers, it  is  essenti<il  that  the  IRS  ac- 
tively and  aggressivelv  participate.  In  re- 
cent years  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  IRS"  noninvo've- 
ment  is  the  di^'C^osure  provls'ons  enacted 
in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of   1976.  The 


measure  we  are  proposing  today  aims  to 
remove  the  statutory  restrictions  that 
have  hamstrung  the  IRS,  while  main- 
taining adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  individual  tax  returns. 

The  failure  of  the  IRS  to  join  in  non- 
tax law  enforcement  efforts  and  the 
crippling  effects  of  this  nonparticipation 
were  graphically  illustrated  in  a  series  of 
hearings  by  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  concerning  illegal 
narcotics  profits  and  in  a  hearing  on  the 
IRS  which  I  chaired  for  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Treasury.  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government.  As  we 
examined  the  illegal  drug  trade  and  its 
unchecked  cTOTn-th.  it  was  apparent  U« 
r°sources  of  the  IRS  are  sore'y  missed. 
Enual'y  aoparent  was  the  i-ninue  and  In- 
d'soensable  function  the  IRS  can  per- 
form in  identifying  and  immobilizing 
narcotics  traffickers. 

I  am  vltaiiv  concerned  thit  the  Kta«- 
ger^ne  g^w+h  in  the  drusr  trade  be 
stooped.  I  nm  a'armed  just  as  any  citi- 
zen should  be.  but  the  problem  takes  on 
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a  special  significance  for  me  since  my 
State  is  on  the  cutting  edge  in  the  drug 
war.  Florida  is  where  the  smugglers  land 
and  the  murders  occur  and  the  Illicit 
dollars  buy  everything  in  sight.  Florida 
is  now  where  the  TV  news  shows  go  to 
portray  the  violence  and  huge  profits  of 
organized  crime.  Florida  is  now  the  sub- 
ject of  magazine  articles  with  titles  like, 
"Miami's  Murderous  Drug  War."  My 
State  has  been  invaded  by  the  traifflckers, 
the  hoodlums  and  the  hired  killers  and  I 
do  not  like  it  one  bit. 

The  locale  may  be  Florida  but  the 
problem  is  a  truly  national  one.  If  the 
flow  of  narcotics  is  not  stopped  and  the 
drug-smuggling  rings  are  not  smashed 
then  no  one  in  this  country  is  safe  from 
the  specter  of  illicit  drugs  in  their  ccnn- 
munity  and  even  in  their  family.  For 
as  the  drugs  flood  this  country  in  ever 
greater  amounts,  there  is  no  segment 
of  society,  no  income  level,  no  age  group 
that  is  immune.  If  we  do  not  step  out 
of  complacency  and  commit  every  re- 
source to  this  battle,  then  each  of  us 
must  be  ready  to  face  the  price  of  de- 
feat. 

It  is  difBciilt  to  look  at  the  immense 
scope  of  the  drug  trade  and  the  formi- 
dable task  of  containing  it  and  then  at- 
tempt to  talk  of  a  solution.  Obviously 
there  is  no  one  solution.  There  is  no 
single  step  we  can  take  that  will  assure 
success.  Rather  the  point  is  we  should 
be  taking  every  step  possible  that  prom- 
ises to  improve  our  drug  law  enforce- 
ment capacity.  Getting  the  IRS,  with  its 
unique  capability  to  pierce  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  bigtime  drug  deal- 
ers, back  into  the  act  is  one  action  we 
should  take  right  away.  To  accomplish 
this  we  must  undo  those  restrictions 
which  have  prevented  the  IRS  from 
playing  an  effective  role  in  drug  law 
enforcement. 

In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  Con- 
gress took  necessary  steps,  in  light  of 
the  Watergate  disclosures,  to  insure  the 
privacy  of  tax  returns.  However,  the 
unintended  effect  of  these  provisions  has 
been  to  severely  limit  the  cooperation 
of  the  IRS  with  the  Justice  Department 
and  thus  greatly  hamper  Federal  nar- 
cotics investigative  efforts.  The  General 
AccounUng  Office  has  pointed  out  that 
the  financial  expertise  and  knowledge  of 
money  flow,  which  only  IRS  possesses, 
is  vital  in  pursuing  major  narcotics 
traffickers.  Former  Attorney  General 
Benjamin  Civiletti,  in  delivering  the 
Alfred  P.  Murrah  lecture  on  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  "Post-Watergate 
Legislation  in  Retrospect,"  stated: 

Before  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  finan- 
cial information  In  the  possession  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service— information  filed  by 
taxpayers  as  well  as  Information  collected 
by  the  Service  In  the  course  of  Its  audits  and 
Investigations— was  an  Important  resource 
for  criminal  investigators  and  prosecutors  In 
the  Justice  Department  Money  Is  the  me- 
dium In  which  most  crimes  are  transacted 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  federal 
crimes  that  merit  the  greater  part  of  our  In- 
vwtigatory  effort— organized  crime  and 
white  collar  crime  and  narcotics  trafflcklnK 
Before  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  financial 
information  in  the  possession  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  helped  us  to  piece  together 
and  prove  In  court  the  paper  trails— the  11- 
tl.H.M"'^''iw'  '«»«actlon*-that  are  charac- 
teristic of  these  crimes.  Mweover.  th»  aklUed 


personnel  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
were  and  still  are  the  best  and  most  numer- 
ous financial  Investigators  In  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  and  before  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976  we  relied  upon  them  heavUy  to  tin- 
ravel  the  complex  transactions  that  conceal 
both  tax  and  nontax  crime.  But  the  disclo- 
sure restrictions  Imposed  by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  have  limited  our  access  both  to 
the  financial  information  In  the  possession 
of  the  IRS  and  to  the  assistance  of  these 
experts. 

The  task  of  pursuing  and  prosecuting 
the  drug  smuggler  is  difficult  enough 
without  first  having  to  face  the  challenge 
of  penetrating  what  General  Civiletti 
characterized  as  the  "wall  of  secrecy"  be- 
tween the  IRS  and  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

As  a  result  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  and 
its  implementation  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  a  number  of  negative  effects 
from  an  enforcement  standpoint  have 
developed : 

The  IRS  is  now  unable  to  adequately 
advise  other  Federal  agencies  of  the 
cases  it  is  working  on,  thus  precluding 
close  coordination  and  encouraging 
needless  duplication  of  effort. 

It  has  become  unreasonably  difficult 
for  prosecutors  and  investigators  from 
other  agencies  to  obtain  flnancial  infor- 
mation held  by  the  IRS  that  would  sig- 
nificantly assist  in  the  prosecution  of 
major  criminals. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  IRS  to 
provide  to  prosecutors  or  other  Federal 
investigative  agencies  evidence  concern- 
ing nontax  criminal  violations  which 
the  Service  obtains  in  the  normal  course 
of  its  investigations. 

In  those  relatively  few  instances  when 
other  agencies  are  able  to  work  with  the 
IRS,  the  time  delays  involved  often  im- 
dermine  the  benefits  to  be  derived. 

Perhaps  the  ludicrousness  of  the  en- 
tire situation  is  best  summed  up  by 
GAO's  report  that  the  IRS  had  literally 
a  file  drawer  full  of  evidence  of  serious 
Federal  nontax  crimes  which  the  Serv- 
ice had  uncovered  but  which  the 
statute  prevents  from  being  transmitted 
to  Justice  for  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion. 

The  thrust  of  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  is  to  remove  the  unneces- 
sary impediments  to  effective  law  en- 
forcement while  protecting  legitimate 
taxpayer  privacy  interests.  This  measure, 
similar  to  legislation  we  proposed  in  the 
previous  Congress,  has  been  refined  and 
clarified,  taking  into  account  testimony 
received  in  both  House  and  Senate  hear- 
ings and  input  from  the  Carter  admin- 
istration. Our  approach  fully  recognizes 
the  primary  function  of  the  IRS,  name- 
ly, to  collect  taxes,  and  the  need  of  the 
American  citizen  to  be  assured  of  the 
confidentiality  of  his  or  her  tax  return. 
This  bill  will  allow  the  Justice  De- 
partment access  to  tax  information  if 
such  information  is  material  to  a  lawful 
investigation.  It  w'll  continue  the  im- 
portant protection  that  a  judge  or  magis- 
trate review  the  legitimacy  of  such  re- 
quests but  will  ehminate  the  current 
catch  22  situation  in  which  the  only  way 
the  Justice  Department  can  gain  access 
to  such  information  is  to  prove  that  they 
already  kiiow  what  the  information  will 
show. 

The  bill  provides  that  disclosure  of  in- 


formation will  be  done  In  a  timely  fashion 
so  as  to  end  the  delays  that  in  the  past 
have  jeopardized  cranmal  trials. 

It  mandates  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  an  affirmative  duty  to  report 
to  law  enforcement  agencies  evidence  of 
crime  derived  from  information  falling 
within  one  of  the  nonprotected  cate- 
gories. 

Finally,  the  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the 
IRS  is  free  to  work  jointly  with  other 
Government  agencies  in  combating 
crime. 

If  the  growth  of  drug  trafficking  is  such 
a  threat  to  this  Nation,  as  I  am  convinced 
it  is.  and  if  we  are  to  reverse  our  current 
failure  to  contain  the  drug  trade,  there 
can  be  no  higher  priority  than  insuring 
that  the  full  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  dedicated  to  combating 
this  problem.  With  its  unique  capabilities 
and  information,  it  is  vital  that  the  IRS 
be  a  full  partner  in  the  drug  law  enforce- 
ment effort.  Redirecting  the  IRS  to  this 
task  is  something  we  can  do  right  now 
that  will  materially  improve  our  ability 
to  fight  the  bigtime  drug  operators. 

I  would  hope  that  Congress  will  act 
quickly  on  this  legislation.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  all  I  can  to  press  not  only  for 
expeditious  action  on  this  bill  but  for  a 
renewed  commitment  against  the  nar- 
cotics traffickers  by  the  Federal  law  en- 
forcement structure.* 
•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  my  distinguished  colleague  Sena- 
tor NuNN  and  other  cosponsors  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  designed  to  correct  a 
legitimate  problem  in  our  law  enforce- 
ment system. 

As  the  hearings  which  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions held  documented,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Serv.ce,  once  an  abundant  source 
of  information  in  legitimate  investiga- 
tions of  criminal  behavior,  no  longer  co- 
operates to  the  best  of  its  ability  in  law- 
ful Government  efforts  to  gather  evi- 
dence of  organized  or  white-collar  crimi- 
nal activity. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  problem  re- 
flects an  attitude  within  the  IRS  that 
that  agency  should  concern  itself  only 
with  tax  collection  and  not  be  involved 
in  assisting  general  law  enforcement. 
There  is  nothing  which  Congress  can  do 
directly  to  change  this  in-house  attitude, 
except  highlight  the  deleterious  effect  it 
has  upon  the  fight  against  organized  and 
white-collar  crime. 

What  Congress  can  do  is  amend  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  and  other  laws 
which  govern  the  flow  of  information  be- 
tween IRS  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. These  laws  have  failed  to  resolve  the 
tension  between  effective  exercise  of  Fed- 
eral investigatory  power  and  protection 
against  invasion  of  privacy  through  il- 
legitimate use  of  information  held  by  the 
Government. 

Clearly,  there  must  be  checks  on  the 
flow  of  information  from  IRS  to  other 
agencies.  The  1976  act  attempted  to  pro- 
vide such  controls  by  requiring  a  court 
order  for  the  release  of  any  information 
submitted  voluntar  Iv  to  IRS  by  or  on  be- 
half of  a  taxpayer.  Moreover,  any  tax  or 
other  information  acquired  through  in- 
dependent IRS  investigations  may  be 
turned  over  upon  written  request  of  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
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The  1976  act  was  a  significant  effort  at 
reform.  However,  the  problem  of  distin- 
guishmg  between  the  two  categories  of 
tax  information  has  proved  insurmount- 
able in  practice,  resulting  in  nearly  every 
law  enforcement  request  taking  the  form 
of  an  ex  parte  order. 

Another  disturbing  feature  of  the  1976 
act  is  that  it  has  resulted  in  a  "catch-22" 
situation  for  Department  of  Justice  at- 
torneys: The  existing  standards  require 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  describe 
with  specificity  in  their  ex  parte  order 
applications  tax  information  which  Its 
attorneys  have  never  seen.  Moreover, 
through  no  direct  fault  of  the  act  itself, 
there  has  l)een  a  marked  failure  of  the 
IRS  to  volunteer  clear  evidence  of  non- 
tax criminal  activities  to  jurisdictional 
agencies.  The  power  to  do  so  was  ex- 
plicitly granted  in  the  act.  But,  because 
of  severe  penalties  for  unintentional.  Im- 
proper disclosures,  IRS  agents  have  been 
reluctant  to  disclose  any  information,  re- 
gardless of  its  probative  value  in  future 
criminal,  prosecutions. 

The  Constitution's  silence  on  the  Issue 
of  Interagency  disclosure  of  sensitive  in- 
formation has  complicated  the  necessary 
tasks  of  achieving  a  workable  balance 
of  ofttimes  competing  interests.  Our 
fundamental  law  values  both  privacy 
and  effective  law  enforcement,  but.  In 
this  instance,  it  is  up  to  us  to  accommo- 
date these  interests  through  the  legisla- 
tive process.  Experience  has  shown  us 
that  a  number  of  changes  in  the  present 
law  are  necessary  to  achieve  this  deli- 
cate balance. 

The  amendments  to  the  1976  act  which 
I  cosponsor  today  will  alleviate  the  diffi- 
culty which  law  enforcement  agencies 
have  experienced  in  their  attempts  to  ob- 
tain IRS  information  for  legitimate  In- 
vestigations. The  amendments  clarify 
ambiguous  definitions  of  the  existing 
law  by  Adopting  a  workable  two-part 
definitional  structure.  Under  th's  scheme, 
"return  information"  would  be  afforded 
a  high  degree  of  privacy  by  being  avail- 
able to  the  Denartment  of  Justice  only 
UDon  issue  of  an  ex  parte  order,  while  the 
IRS  could  disclose  "nonreturn  informa- 
tion," for  example,  corporate  books  and 
records,  upon  written  reouest  of  selected 
investigative  officials.  This  distinction  re- 
flects the  greater  privacy  riphts  and  fifth 
amendment  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination which  natural  persons  en- 
joy above  corporations  and  other  legal 
entitles. 

In  addlt'on.  the  amendments  would  re- 
quire the  IRS  to  disclose  to  relevant  law 
enforcement  officials  nonreturn  informa- 
tion indicating  nontax  criminal  activity. 
Pinallv.  thev  would  restructure  penalties 
for  improper  disclosure  of  tax  informa- 
tion by  establishing  a  "good  faith"  de- 
fense in  criminal  actions,  and  by  con- 
forming civil  remedies  to  the  structure  of 
the  Federal  Torts  Claims  Act. 

All  these  are  welcome  reforms.  I  have 
some  conrenis  that  the  Drono";ed  amend- 
•ments  still  leave  room  for  differences  in 
interpretation  of  what  constitutes  "in- 
formation bv  or  on  behalf  of  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayer"  and  "nonreturn  infor- 
mation." and  ho'-e  that  a  committee  re- 
port and  legislative  history  on  the  bill 
will  provide  guidance  to  those  who  must 


implement  its  provisions.  Additionally,  I 
believe  that  the  bill  should  more  clearly 
state  that  IRS'  duty  to  reveal  nonreturn 
iniormatioh  is  within  the  context  of  ad- 
ministering the  tax  laws  and  reviewing 
files  pursuant  to  Department  of  Justice 
request,  so  that  the  IRS'  duty  remains 
one  of  cooperation  with  law  enforce- 
ment, not  active  initiation  of  investiga- 
tions. 

Recognizing  these  concerns,  however,  I 
believe  that  the  bill  we  propose  today  is 
necessary  to  reaffirm  our  commitments  to 
the  goals  of  effective  law  enforcement, 
maximum  protection  of  privacy  rights, 
and  confidentiality  of  tax  information. 
By  its  controlled  disclosure  provisions 
and  criminal  sanctions  for  knowingly  im- 
proper disclosure,  this  proposal  insures 
the  highest  degree  of  protection  of  the 
public  safety,  while  safeguarding  legiti- 
mate privacy  interests  as  well.» 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  733.  A  bill  to  establish  a  field  office 
of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  and  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
at  Glacier  International  Airport;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

DESIGNATION  OF  GLACIES  INTERNATIONAL  Afll- 
PORT.  MONTANA.  AS  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PORT 
OP   ENTRT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
presenting  a  bill  today  designating 
Glacier  Park  International  Airport  in 
Kalispell,  Mont.,  as  a  port  of  entry.  It  is 
an  appropriate  place  for  the  Customs 
Service  and  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  to  open  new  facilities 
in  that  area.  I  believe  such  a  post  could 
be  filled  by  reassigning  personnel;  at 
most  only  one  or  two  new  people  might 
have  to  be  hired. 

We  are  faced  with  a  typical  chicken- 
or-egg  situation  in  Kalispell.  Customs 
and  Immigration  says  that  service  can- 
not be  provided  because  there  are  not 
enough  tourists  and  other  travelers 
entering  at  Glacier  Park  Airport.  Air- 
lines and  other  air  carriers  do  not  land 
at  the  airport  because  there  are  no  reli- 
able customs  and  immigration  services. 
However,  the  log  jam  has  now  been 
broken.  The  city  of  Kalispell  has  ob- 
tained a  firm  commitment  from  a  Cana- 
dian airline  to  offer  scheduled  service 
into  the  airport  as  soon  as  customs  and 
immigration  services  are  offered  there. 
Now  it  is  up  to  the  Services  to  respond. 
If  the  private  sector  is  corr»»^t  th"»^ 
will  be  enough  traffic  to  warrant  such 
action. 

TTiis  is  a  modest  proposal,  but  I  think 
it  is  key  to  so  many  things  we  are  doing 
in  trying  to  promote  tourism  and  trade, 
particularly  with  Canada.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  you  get  what  you  pay  for.  You  want 
less  tourism,  you  provide  fewer  services; 
you  want  more  tourism,  you  have  to  pro- 
vide better  services.  The  returns.  I  be- 
lieve, are  great.  Tourism  is  an  enormous 
contributor  to  our  balance  of  trade  and 
Canada  is  a  natural  friend  and  our  pri- 
mary source  of  tourism  and  trade.  Kali- 
spell and  that  beautiful  part  of  our 
country  are  ready,  willing  and  eager  to 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  tourism  in 
America.  It  has  Canadians  interested  in 
coming  down  to  visit  and  the  private 
sector  interested  and  cc»nmitted  to  pro- 


viding services.  It  is  the  Government's 
turn  to  do  its  share. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  733 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
0/  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
Glacier  International  Airport  In  Kalispell. 
Montana.  Is  designated  an  International  air- 
port of  entry.  The  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
m  con  .unction  with  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
shall  establish  a  field  office  at  Glacier  Inter- 
national Airport  and  shall  staff  such  office,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  by  reassigning  employees 
of  the  United  States  Customs  Service  or  the 
Immlijratlon  and  Naturalization  Service. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.# 


By  Mr.  WEICKER   <for  himself. 

Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 

Hayakawa.  Mr.  BoscHwrrz.  Mr. 

Gorton,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Rud- 

MAif,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  NtrNH. 

Mr.  HuoDLESTON,  Mr.  Bumpers, 

Mr.    Sasser,   Mr.    Baucxjs,    Mr. 

Levin,   Mr.   Tsoncas.   and   Mr. 

DixoN) : 
S.J.  Res.  47.  Jo'nt  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  reouest  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  week  be- 
ginning Mav  10.  1981.  as  "National  Small 
Business  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL   SMALL   BUSINESS   WEEK 

o  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  along  with  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  a  Senate  joint  resolution  ask- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  week 
of  May  10-16.  "National  Small  Busi- 
ness Week." 

The  Nation  is  now  beginning  the  tre- 
mendously complex  and  difficult  task  of 
establishing  a  course  of  economic  recov- 
ery. This  effort  requires  the  participa- 
tion and  contribution  of  all  our  people. 
Small  businesses,  though  burdened  by 
regulations,  racked  by  inflation,  and  se- 
verely hampered  by  a  discriminatory  tax 
policy,  are  doing  their  part. 

The  goals  of  any  successful  economic 
recovery  program  must  be  to  improve 
productivity,  encourage  innovation,  and 
spur  Increased  employment.  In  spite  of 
the  economic  problems  they  face,  small 
businesses  ha/e  consistently  l)een  the 
leaders  in  those  areas.  SmaU  business 
regularlv  accounts  for  about  half  of  VS. 
total  output,  virtually  all  new  private 
sector  jobs,  and  nearly  half  of  all  inno- 
vat'on. 

These  outstanding  small  business  peo- 
ple are  the  embodiment  of  the  entrepre- 
neurial spirit  that  has  made  our  free 
market  system  grow. 

There  Is  every  indication  that  that 
spirit  and  that  tradition  of  contribution 
will  continue  to  thrive.  Given  the  proper 
incentives  and  relieved  of  existing  eco- 
nomic roadblocks,  small  business  has  the 
greatest  potential  for  reaching  the  de- 
slred  objectives  of  our  economic  recovery. 
The  small  business  machine  shops,  the 
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local  realtor,  the  grocer  or  the  druggist, 
the  high-tech  firm  working  out  the 
answers  to  tomorrow's  problems  may, 
taken  alone,  seem  an  insignificant  piece 
of  our  Nations  economic  recovery.  Taken 
together,  as  the  small  business  economy. 
they  are  the  key  to  our  economic  future. 
Indeed,  the  health  of  our  economy  de- 
pends on  the  health  of  small  business. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  ask  for  con- 
gressional initiatives  to  keep  small  busi- 
ness healthy.  That  work  has  already 
begun.  Through  capital  cost  recovery 
measures,  tax  reforms,  and  incentives, 
S.  360,  which  I  introduced  here  last 
month,  seeks  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
pressing  problems  and  inequities  cur- 
rently stifling  small  business. 

No,  today  I  am  here  to  ask  that  we 
give  small  business  support  of  a  different 
kind.  Now  more  than  ever,  I  believe  It 
is  important  that  we  as  a  nation  demon- 
strate our  recognition  and  appreciation, 
not  only  of  the  contributions  small  busi- 
ness has  made  in  the  past,  but  of  those 
it  will  make  in  the  crucial  years  ahead. 

By  proclaiming  the  week  of  May  10-16, 
"National  Small  Business  Week,"  we  can 
focus  our  attention  on  those  ccwitribu- 
tions,  and  recognize  the  even  more  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  smail  busi- 
ness men  and  women  to  our  economy,  to 
our  communities,  and  to  our  lives.* 

SlfALI.    BXTSINZSS    WKZK    ■XSOLTTTION 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Chairman  Weicki:r  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  in  sponsoring  the  resolution 
proclaiming  "National  Small  Business 
Week."  Through  this  resolution.  Con- 
gress is  recognizing  the  contributions  of 
the  small  business  sector  to  the  American 
economy,  and  reaffirming  their  impor- 
tance to  the  free  enterprise  system,  and 
society. 

We,  on  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
are  dedicated  to  these  goals,  and  are  de- 
termined to  do  everything  we  can  to 
carry  these  initiatives  forward.  We  will 
continue  to  work  to  make  small  business 
and  entrepreneurship,  and  consequently 
our  country,  flourish  during  the  remain- 
ing years  of  this  century. 

During  the  past  year,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  small  business  has  received 
more  attention  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  generation. 

A  primary  cause  has  been  the  rapid 
growth  of  all  types  of  smaU  business 
organizations. 

Another  reason  was  the  initiatives  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee. 

A  third  factor  in  the  new  prominence 
of  small  business  has  been  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business 

Last  year,  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  White  House  Conference, 
Congress  recognized  some  particular 
needs  of  small  business  and  approved 
legislation  providing  fundamental  re- 
forms m  basic  Government  operations 
which  strengthened  the  climate  for 
them.  Among  these  bills  are: 

A  requirement  that  Federal  paperwork 
be  cut  by  25  percent  within  3  years  (Pub- 
lic Law  96-511) ; 

#^£?*  °®*  constraints  on  the  issuance 
or  Federal  regulations,  including  the  re- 
quirement of  a  separate  tier  of  less  oner- 

?Sf.K.f^'**^^    ^°'"    ^°^    businesses 
'Public  Law  96-354)  ; 


Increased  strength  of  the  Office  of 
SBA  Advocacy  to  give  small  firms  a 
greater  vo.ce  in  Washington  decision - 
maJcing  (Public  Law  96-302) ; 

Providing  for  the  payment  of  legal  ex- 
penses for  firms  which  successfully  con- 
test Federal  regulations  in  court  (Public 
Law  96-481); 

The  most  extensive  securities  deregu- 
lation bill  in  40  years,  to  make  it  easier 
to  raise  venture  capital  for  small  busi- 
ness (Public  Law  96-477) ; 

A  patent  reform  bill  permitting  small 
firms  to  retain  discoveries  made  in  the 
course  of  Government  contracts  (Public 
Law  96-517);  and, 

A  strong  program  of  export  assistance 
to  encourage  small  business  entry  into 
world  markets  (Public  Law  96-477) . 

Much  more  rema  ns  to  be  done,  how- 
ever. The  Nation's  two  major  economic 
problems  of  high  inflation  and  gyrating 
interest  rates,  like  a  two-headed  mon- 
ster, are  eat  ng  away  at  the  economic 
foundation  of  many  small  businesses. 
The  Congress  must  work  hard  to  alle- 
viate the  imique  economic  problems  they 
face.  As  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  I 
pledge  to  continue  my  efforts  on  behalf 
of  small  business  in  the  97th  Congress. 
Adoption  of  th's  resolution  can  be  an- 
other step  in  the  process.* 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  a 
number  of  Senators  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing a  io'nt  resolut  on  proc'aiming  the 
week  of  May  10, 1981,  as  "National  Small 
Business  Week." 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  joint 
resolution  since  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  the  small  business  community  is  the 
backbone  of  our  economy  and  deserves 
recognition  as  such.  I  know  that  is  cer- 
tainly the  case  in  Montana  where  most  of 
the  populat;on  is  engaged  in  small  busi- 
ness enterprise.  This  is  particularly  true 
if  farmers  and  ranchers  are  included  in 
the  small  business  community. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  com- 
ment a  little  further  about  the  small 
business  community.  It  is  tmely  that  we 
introduce  this  joint  resolution  at  this 
moment  because  in  the  Small  Business 
C(Mnmittee  we  also  have  been  reviewing 
the  admin istrat.on's  budget  estimates  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  A 
resolution  gives  us  manv  nice  words 
about  support  and  appreciation  toward 
small  business,  but  it  is  in  legislation  that 
we  see  how  sentiments  are  transformed 
into  action. 

We  are  in  an  era  of  cutting  and  balanc- 
ing budgets.  I  fully  support  those  efforts 
and  have  often  indicated  my  desire  to 
make  sure  the  cuts  are  fair.  In  other 
words,  all  sectors  of  our  socety  have  to 
be  dealt  with  equally  and  fairly  and  that 
includes  the  small  business  community. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  received 
benefits  from  the  Government  and  if  we 
are  cutting  all  benefits  those  will  have 
to  be  cut,  too. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  now 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  ad- 
ministration's revised  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  as  recently  given  to  us  in  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  I  believe  this 
proposal  reflects  a  real  desire  to  cut 
budgets  and  not  to  spare  any  sector  in- 
cluding the  small  business  sector.  None- 
theless, I  am  conwrned  by  some  of  the 
decisions  taken  by  the  administration. 


My  first  area  of  concern  is  disaster 
loans.  Many,  many  Americans  have  been 
saved  Irom  economic  ruin  through  the 
Small  £,usiness  Auministration's  disas- 
ter loan  program.  It  is  a  very  success- 
ful program  and  one  which  actually  pays 
for  itself. 

In  my  view,  a  disaster  is  never  fair.  It 
never  strikes  evenly.  And  that  is  where 
Govenunent  can  come  in  to  help.  It 
reacts  sympathetically  to  disaster  to 
help  those  who  have  been  badly  hurt 
regain  their  economic  foothold.  That 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  compete 
faxriy.  I  am  therefore,  not  happy  with 
the  administration's  proposal  to  raise  in- 
terest rates  on  all  Federal  disaster  loans 
to  the  cost  of  money.  I  fail  to  see  how 
this  is  fair. 

There  are  a  few  other  programs  that 
I  think  should  not  be  treated  quite  so 
harshly  not  only  for  the  sake  of  fair- 
ness, but  also  because  the  returns  are 
so  great.  The  small  business  community 
is  clearly  acknowledged  as  being  the 
source  of  most  innovation  and  modem 
technology  in  our  country.  Yet  assist- 
ance for  innovation  and  technology  has 
been  literally  knocked  out  entirely  from 
the  budget.  In  other  words,  help  that 
a  small  businessman  might  have  re- 
ceived to  market  and  test  his  invention 
is  no  longer  there. 

So  I  th>nk  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
small  business  community  with  more 
than  just  words.  The  community  has  to 
take  its  fair  share  of  reductions.  But 
let  us  be  sensible  and  let  us  not  knock 
out  or  seriously  handicap  programs  that 
have  proved  their  worth.  That  is  the  best 
way  we  can  commemorate  Small  Busi- 
ness Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorp,  as  follows: 

[Budget    Estimate— Fiscal    Year    1982 

(Revised)  | 

SMALL  Business  Administiiation 

(Revised     FY     1982     Budget— ConRresslonal 

Submission  Budget  Overview) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Small  Bxislness  Administration's 
FY  1982  bi'dpet  request  has  be^n  revised 
as  part  of  the  Administration's  effort  to  re- 
duce overall  Federal  spending.  Reductions  In 
the  Business  Lending  program  are  consistent 
with  the  Administration  efforts  to  control 
the  expansion  of  Federal  credit  programs 
and  to  reduce  dependence  on  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  supplier  of  credit.  This 
revised  budget  also  recommends  policy 
chanees  related  to  the  Small  Business  De- 
velopment Center.  Women's  Business  En- 
terprise and  Disaster  Lending  programs.  In 
addition,  reductions  have  been  recommend- 
ed In  other  program  and  operating  expenses 
as  a  part  of  the  President's  Economic  Re- 
covery Program. 

CUABANTEED   LENDING 

The  guaranteed  lending  program  author- 
ity has  been  reduced  25  percent,  from  $42 
billion  to  $3.2  billion  In  FY  1982: 

IBiHionjj 


Actual 

Fiscal  year  1981 

Fiscal  year  1982 

1980 

Oiiginal        Revised 

Original         Revised 

J3.2 

J4.2             J3.4 

M.2              t3.2 

The  reductions  In  guaranteed  lending  pro- 
gram authority  will  restrict  the  previously 
anticipated  expansion  of  this  program.  How- 
ever, SBA  will  develop  a  strategy  to  target  the 
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guaranteed  lending  so  as  to  optimize  It's  Im- 
pact on  the  small  business  community. 

SBA's  policy  was  to  expand  vigorously  the 
guaranteed  lending  program  to  provide  the 
maximum  financial  assistance  to  ell  small 
businesses.  SBA  now  proposes,  as  part  of  Its 
revised  FY  1982  budget  submission,  a  selec- 
tive expansion  of  the  guaranteed  lending 
program. 

DIKBCT  LENDINO 

No  major  change  In  policy  is  proposed  In 
SBA's  direct  lending  program.  Direct  lend- 
ing will  still  be  targeted  toward  priority 
groups  and  markets,  and  a  contingent  fund 
will  be  used  to  supplement  any  shortfalls 
In  meeting  total  lending  goals  to  these  pri- 
orities. Proposals  to  consolidate  the  different 
lending  programs,  and  Increase  the  direct 
loan  Interest  rate  to  a  rate  comparable  to  the 
guaranty  rate  are  being  recommended. 


Fiscal  year 
1981 


Actual 

fiscal  

year    Origi- 
1980        nal 


Fiscal  year 
1982 


Re-    Origp- 
vised        nal 


Re- 
vised 


DisadvanUged 1172      1194      S169  $153  J102 

Women »        70        M  60  40 

Handicapped 20         20        20  18  15 

Other 85  -- -: 

Piiority  markets *        ^  IS  15 

Conlingent  tund 50  50 

SBIC.  32         «2         35  47  35 


Total. 


392       346       304       346 


260 


The  total  direct  lending  program  has  been 
reduced  from  $346  to  $260  million  in  FY  1982 
to  reflect  the  anticipated  decrease  In  demand 
due  to  increased  interest  rates. 

The  budget  effects  of  the  FY  1981  direct 
and  guaranteed  lending  reductions  are  re- 
flected in  the  President's  special  message  on 
rescissions  and  deferrals.  This  will  reduce  the 
FY  1982  Budget  Authority  Request  and  Is  an 
Integral  component  of  the  Administration's 
comprehensive  economic  plan  to  constrain 
Federal  credit  and  reduce  overall  spending. 

SMAIX  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CENTIBS 

SBA'S  policy  has  been  revised  to  retain  the 
academic  community  as  one  of  the  resources 
available  to  provide  management  assistance 
to  small  businesses,  but  not  to  be  the  focal 
point  for  the  future  delivery  of  SBA's  man- 
agement assistance  programs.  Accordingly, 
funding  for  the  SBDC  program  has  been 
eliminated  In  the  revised  FY  1982  budget  re- 
quest. Continued  funding  of  the  SBI  pro- 
gram delivered  through  colleges  and  univer- 
sities Is  still  recommended  in  the  revised 
FY  1982  budget. 

women's  BUSINESS  ENTTSPHISE 

The  revised  budget  has  reduced  contrac- 
tual assistance  funding  for  this  program  In 
FY  1981  and  In  FY  1982  from  $3  1  million  to 
$.9  million  and  $5.5  million  to  $.7  million  re- 
spectively. Instead.  SBA  will  Integrate  the 
Women's  Program  with  ongoing  Agency  Pro- 
grams and  continue  to  assist  the  small  busl- 

SALARiES  AND  EXPENSES 


nesses  owned  by  women.  A  reduced  Central 
Office  staff  wUl  monitor  and  promote  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  SBA's  existing  programs  In  ad- 
dressing the  specific  needs  of  women  busi- 
ness owners. 

DISASTBm  LCNOINC 

The  FY  1982  budget  had  included  $50  mU- 
Ilon  to  fund  the  nonphyslcal  disaster  lending 
program,  which  Includes  businesses  that  suf- 
fer economic  Injury  as  the  result  of  an  ad- 
verse action  precipitated  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress or  Government  regulation. 

The  revised  FY  1982  budget  proposes  to 
eliminate  the  funding  of  the  nonphyslcal 
disaster  lending  programs  starting  In  the 
second  half  of  FY  1981.  However,  small  busi- 
nesses which  suffer  these  economic  injuries 
are  still  eligible  to  receive  assistance 
through  SBA's  regular  business  lending 
program.  Legislation  wUl  be  submitted  to 
eliminate  these  programs. 

In  addition,  the  FY  1981  Disaster  supple- 
mental appropriation  request  has  l>een  with- 
drawn. Plans  and  policies  are  t>elng  formu- 
lated to  ensure  that  the  Disaster  Loan  Fund 
operates  within  Its  current  budgetary  re- 
sources for  the  remainder  of  FY  1981. 

OTBEB   BUDGET    REVISIONS 

As  part  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's efforts  In  reducing  Government  spend- 
ing the  revised  FY  1982  Congressional  Sub- 
mission recommends  other  reductions  to  our 
original  submission.  The  following  overview 
wUl  highlight  these  reductions. 


Fiscal  year  1981  Fiscal  year  1982 


Original      Revised      Original        Revised 


In  thousands  of  dollars:  ,,^  m-m 

Compensation  and  benefrts ''26'1? 

Travel - 8.270 

Small  Business  Development  Cent 4,800 

Women's  Bus.  Ent  Cent. 3,100 

70)  Call  Contracts 12.000 

Consulting  services ■X 

Equipment '■"38 


J125.032 

7.443 

4,800 

900 

10.000 

7.168 

882 


1128,067 
9,010 
5,400  . 
5.500 
12,000 
8,694 
1,038 


J121,203 
8.109 

700 

10.000 

7,904 

882 


Fnal  yMT  1«1  rncal  ymt  ISC 


Origiml      Revised      Oriimal        ReviMd 


Subtotal  163,230      156,225      169,709 

All  other-Regular 54.315       54,315       62,171 

All  other-Disaster 24,007       24.007       10.700 


148. 798 
62, 171 
10,700 


Total 241,552      234.547 

Business  development  expense 24,000       20,000 


242,580 
24,000 


221,669 
20,000 


In  millions  o)  dollars: 

Business  loan  and  investment  fund: 

Budg<!t  authority 

Outlays 

Disaster  loan  fund : 

Budget  authority 

Outlays. 

Lease  guarantees  revolving  (usd: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Surety  bond  revolving  fund: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Pollution  control  equipment  contract  revolv- 
ing fund: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 


560 

1.480 
2.300 

4 
4 

30 
40 


601 

511 


700 
1,520 


■  531 
603 


>}t7 
525 


30 

36 


4 

4 

22 
II 


-7.7 


-7.1 


-$7 


'  Represents  borrowing  authority. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  erection  of  an  appropriate  statue 
or  other  memorial  in  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  to  honor  individuals 
who  were  combat  glider  pilots  during 
World  War  II;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs 

MEMORIAL     TO     WORLD     WAR     H     GLIDEB     PILOTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  erection  of  an  appropri- 
ate statue  or  other  memorial  in  the  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  to  honor  in- 
dividuals who  were  combat  glider  pilots 
during  World  War  H.  Today  there  are 
approximately  1.500  survivors  of  the 
6.000  combat  glider  pilots  trained  for  ac- 
tion during  World  War  II. 

Gliders  were  used  to  land  men  and 
material  behind  enemy  lines  during  the 
airborne  invasions  of  Sicily,  Burma, 
Normandy,  southern  France,  Holland, 
Luzon,  and  Wessel,  Germany.  Gliders 
were  also  used  to  resupplv  the  sur- 
rounded 101st  Airborne  Division  dur- 
ing that  division's  gallant  defense  of 
Bastogne.  The  casualty  rate  among  these 
glider  pilots  was  approximately  35  per- 


cent. The  use  of  gliders  in  the  Bastogne 
operation  was  one  of  the  best  kept  se- 
crets of  World  War  II. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  a  memorial  of  some  type  be  estab- 
lished along  the  approach  of  the  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery. 

The  design,  plans,  and  location  of  the 
statue  or  other  memorial  authorized 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion and  the  National  Commission  on 
Fine  Arts. 

The  maintenance  and  care  of  the  me- 
morial erected  under  the  provisions  of 
this  joint  resolution  shall  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
give  this  resolutiwi  early  consideration. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  75 

At  the  reouest  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Kasten)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  75.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  encourage  cap'Ul  investment  by 
individuals  and  corporations. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schiott,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  *Mr.  Symms)   and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  <Mr. 
Helms*  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
155,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  make  additional  interest 
from  savings  eligible  for  exclusion, 
s.  isi 
At  the  request  of  Bylr.  Cranstom.  the 
Senator   frcwn   New   Jersey    <Mr.   Wn.- 
iiAMS"   was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
181.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  Head  Start  program. 
s.  sss 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt>  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  255,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  patent  law  to  restore  the  term 
of  the  patent  grant  for  the  period  of 
time  that  nonpatent  regulatory  require- 
ments prevent  the  marketing  of  a  pat- 
ented product. 

S.  395 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  <Mr.  Maitiiiclt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  395,  a  bill  to 
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amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  estate  and  gift  tax  equity 
for  family  enterprises,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  3»a 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  '^f  S.  398,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Walsh -Healey  Act  and  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act  to 
permit  certain  employees  to  work  a  10- 
hour  day  in  the  case  of  a  4-day  work- 
week, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.41T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  <  Mr.  Proxhire  ) 

and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiECLEi  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
417.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  new  educa- 
tional assistance  program  for  persons 
who  enter  the  Armed  Forces  after  June 
30,  1981,  to  modify  the  December  31. 
1989,  termination  date  for  the  Vietnam- 
era  OI  bill,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    4S8 

At  the  request  tf  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MrrcHBLL) 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  458,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  period  of 
eligibility  for  certain  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans to  request  readjustment  counseling, 
to  extend  the  program  of  veterans  re- 
adjustment appointments  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  extend  the  educa- 
tional assistance  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram delimiting  periods  for  Vietnam-era 
and  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans, respectively,  under  certain 
circumstances.  i 

a.  4ti  ' 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  i  Mr.  DeConcini  )  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  491,  a  biU  to 
amend  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  death  benefits  to  survivors  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  oflScers  and 
firefighters,  and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  so» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  <Mr.  Hayakawa) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  509,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  201  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to 
delete  the  requirement  that  the  support 
price  of  milk  be  adjusted  semlaimuaUy. 

S.    S8« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  was 
added  as  a  cosoonsor  of  S.  566,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  retain  the  oil  percentage  deple- 
tion rate  at  22  percent, 
a.  613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  613.  a  bill  to  amend  section  1951 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes.  i 

S.   83«     ' 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  636, 
a  bill  to  clarify  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 


tration's authority  to  recover  certain 
health  care  costs,  to  extend  the  period  of 
availability  of  funds  committed  under 
the  Veterans'  Administration  program 
of  assistance  to  new  State  medical 
schools,  to  authorize  expansion  of  the 
scope  of  and  epidemiological  study  re- 
garding veterans  exposed  to  agent 
orange,  and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  eso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RacLE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  650,  a  bill  to  require  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assisttince  Administration  to  pro- 
vide funds,  as  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  act,  to  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  extraordi- 
nary investigation  expenses  relating  to 
the  recent  murders  of  children  In  that 
city. 

S.   895 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lucar,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  695,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  formula  used  for  reapportion- 
ment. 

SBNATZ  JOIl»T  RESOHJTION  iO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cckh- 
RAN> ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
B.ucER),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East),  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
20.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  April  1981  as  "Gospel  Music 
Month." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  97— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  NUMBER  OP 
FULL- TIME  EMPLOYFES  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
FACILrnES  FOR  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DeConcini)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  97 

Resolved.  That  after  the  date  on  which 
this  resolution  Is  adopted,  the  total  number 
of  full-time  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  full-time 
officers  and  employees  in  the  Office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  who  are  assigned  to 
the  Senate  shall  not  exceed  7372.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  shall 
establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the  equi- 
table allocation  among  the  offices  and  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  Office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  of  the  total  number 
of  full-time  officers  and  employees  estab- 
lished by  the  preceding  sentence. 

Sec.  2.  After  the  date  of  adoption  of  thl« 
resolution,  no  office  building  shall  be  con- 
structed for  the  Senate,  and  no  plans  draw- 
ings, architectural  engineering  work,  design 
work,  or  site  preparation  or  acquisition  for 
such  an  office  building  shall  be  initiated  or 


Implemented.  The  preceding  sentence  does 
not  apply  to  the  construction  and  comple- 
tion of  the  Philip  A.  Hart  Senate  Office 
Building. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  on  this 
resolution  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  98— RESOLU- 
TION DESIGNATINQ  "AMERICAN 
HISTORY  MONTH  " 

Mr.  BENTSEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

s.  Rn.  98 

Whereas  the  study  of  history  not  only  en- 
livens appreciation  of  the  past  but  also  il- 
luminates the  present  and  gives  perspective 
to  our  hopes  for  the  future; 

Whereas  the  study  of  American  history 
leads  to  a  greater  understanding  of  our  na- 
tional heritage;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  encourage  a 
deeper  awareness  of  the  great  events  which 
have  shaped  America,  and  a  renewed  dedi- 
cation to  the  Ideals  and  principles  we  hold 
in  trust:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  February  of  each  year  Is 
designated  as  "American  History  Month," 
and  the  President  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation  to 
call  upon  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 

AMERICAN    KISTORT     MONTH 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  a  resolution  today  which 
would  designate  February  of  each  year  as 
American  History  Month. 

During  the  Bicentennial,  Americans 
everywhere  experienced  a  renewed  inter- 
est in  the  events  and  ideals  which  created 
this  Nation.  Born  out  of  a  love  of  free- 
dom and  dedication  to  the  resistence  of 
tyranny,  the  United  States  has  success- 
fully withstood  all  adversities  to  achieve 
a  place  of  leadership  and  respect  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  The  contribu- 
tions of  hundreds  of  ethnic  groups  have 
built  the  society  we  cherish  today  as 
Americans.  Without  the  leadership  of  the 
millions  of  citizens  who  used  their  crea- 
tive abilities  for  the  good  of  all,  the  rec- 
ord of  our  history  would  have  been  very 
different. 

As  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  1980"s,  we 
sense  a  renewal  of  dedication  to  the  spirit 
of  freedom  and  individual  rights.  What 
better  way  to  preserve  that  dedication 
than  to  set  aside  a  special  time  to  com- 
memorate the  history  that  has  nurtured 
those  American  ideals  over  the  centuries? 
The  designation  of  February  as  American 
History  Month  would  provide  a  time  for 
study,  celebration,  and  renewal  of  the 
concepts  that  have  shaped  this  democ- 
racy and  would  assure  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  generations  who  have  gone  be- 
fore will  be  remembered. 

The  concept  of  an  American  History 
Month  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  The 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  has  been  promoting  American 
history  essay  contests  in  our  schools  since 
the  1920's.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Texas 
Society  of  the  DAR,  the  largest  in  the 
country.  Involved  nearly  4  200  students 
from  256  Texas  schools  in  such  essay  con- 
tests last  year.  Congress  has  also  recog- 
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nlzed  the  value  of  this  proposal,  and  has 
enacted  resolutions  for  an  American  His- 
tory Month  in  the  past.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  adopt  this  resolution  so  as 
permanently  to  designate  February  as 
American  History  Month. 


SENATE   RESOLUTION  99— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  THE  SISTER 
CITIES  PROGRAM 
Mr.  PERCY  submitted  the  following 
resolution;   which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  99 
Whereas,  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
launched  the  SUter  Cities  concept  on  Sep- 
tember 11, 1956  at  the  White  House  to  let  the 
people   themselves  give  expression  of  their 
common  desire  for  friendship  and  cooperation 
for  all  and  this  vital  international  program 
wlU  observe  Its  25th  Anniversary  during  1981; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Sister  Cities  Program  is  com- 
mitted to  the  process  of  providing  an  active 
role  In  international  relations  to  all  commu- 
nities and  its  citizens  for  the  ultimate  goal  of 
world  peace;  and 

Whereas,  over  700  VS.  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages representing  more  than  86  million 
Americans  are  currently  linked  with  over  900 
communities  in  78  nations  of  the  world,  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  760  VS.  communities 
currently  Involved  In  this  great  Sister  Cities 
Program  and  Its  organization  Sister  Cities  In- 
ternational be  commended  for  the  vital  role 
they  are  playing  in  Increasing  understanding 
and  bringing  the  people  of  all  nations  to- 
gether In  bonds  of  mutual  trust,  friendship 
and  cooperation. 

SISm  CITIES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PER(JY.  Mr.  President,  nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  that  great  statesman  Ben- 
jamin Frankl'n  observed: 

God  grant  not  only  that  the  love  of  lib- 
erty, but  a  thoroueh  knowledge  of  the  rights 
of  man  pervade  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
BO  that  a  philosopher  may  set  his  foot  any- 
where ou  Its  siirface  and  say,  "this  Is  my 
country." 


lion  Americans,  a  tremendous  "force  for 
peace." 

President  Eisenhower's  objective  was 
to  sUmuiate  the  citizens  of  this  country. 
representJig  the  great  strength  of  the 
United  States,  to  work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  America's  international  image 
by  furthering  understanding  of  our 
coimtry  abroad.  His  concept  involved 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  at  all  levels 
of  our  society  in  "personal  diplomacy." 
The  sister  city  program  was  not  re- 
garded then,  nor  is  it  today,  as  a  mes- 
sianic movement  to  proselytize  others 
with  the  democratic  principles  that 
Americans  cherish.  It  was,  and  is,  rather, 
a  program  to  fulfill  the  desire  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  learn  about  the 
people  of  other  countries  and  their  cus- 
toms, to  leam  of  similarities  as  weU  as 
differences  and  hence  to  chart  a  bet- 
ter road  to  imderstanding  of  the  world. 
It  is  essentially  a  program  of  sharing  in- 
terests across  borders;  it  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  every  member  of  an  American 
community  to  express  themselves  in  the 
"community  of  naticms." 

The  significance  of  the  sister  city  pro- 
gram to  American  foreign  relations  was 
best  expressed  in  President  Eisenhower's 
own  words; 

Two  deeply  held  convictions  unite  us  in 
common  purpose  today.  First  Is  our  belief 
in  effective,  responsive  local  government  as 
a  principal  bulwark  of  freedom.  Second  is 
our  faith  in  the  great  promise  of  people- 
to-people  and  sister  city  affiliations  in  help- 
ing build  the  solid  structure  of  world  peace. 

He  said  that  we  now  use  many  methods 
in  pursuit  of  greater  international  un- 
derstanding, including  student  and 
teacher  exchange,  organizational  and  in- 
stitutional exchanges. 

He  observed — 

Yet  none  can  be  more  effective  than 
direct,  close  and  abiding  communications  be- 
tween cities,  where  Indeed  most  of  our  peo- 
ple now  live. 


If  he  were  alive  today.  I  th'nk  Mr. 
Franklin  would  have  been  highly  im- 
pressed by  the  efforts  of  a  national  pro- 
gram, which  will  be  celebrating  Its  25th 
anniversary  this  year  to  achieve  this 
noble  and  lofty  goal. 

That  program  Is  sister  cities,  which 
has  brought  together  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ica's cities,  towns,  and  villages  and  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens  dedicated  to 
improving  our  relations  with  counterpart 
communities  and  pe(«)le  all  over  the 
world. 

Since  our  Nation  began  two  centuries 
ago,  many  organizations,  foundations 
and  individuals  have  contributed  much 
to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  emergence  of  the  Amer- 
ican city  as  a  "partner  in  diplomacy"  is 
a  comparatively  recent  development. 
Affiliations  between  cities  here  and 
abroad  began  shortly  after  1945,  but  no 
real  national  focus  was  realized  until  1956 
when  the  late  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower initiated  the  people-to-people 
program  at  the  White  House.  Out  of  this 
grew  Sister  Cities  International,  which 
has  assisted  more  than  700  American 
cities  to  establish  links  with  over  900 
communities  in  78  other  nations  of  the 
world.  The  combined  population  of  the 
U.S.  cities  involved  is  more  than  86  mil- 


What  has  this  program  accomplished 
in  the  25  years  of  its  existence?  What 
are  Its  goals  as  it  enters  the  difficult 
years  of  the  1980's? 

First,  the  sister  city  program  offers 
the  efficient  framewwk  through  which 
individual  Americans  can  tell  the  real 
story  of  America  to  the  people  of  other 
lands.  But  the  sister  city  program  is 
not  a  one-way  street.  Its  purpose  is  true 
friendship,  which  requires  our  imder- 
standing of  other  people. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  we  need  to 
understand  the  character,  the  mood,  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  other  na- 
tions. We  need  to  know  more  deeply  and 
thoroughly  that  milllMis  of  human  beings 
in  the  vast  developing  regions  of  the 
Elarth  are  struggling  for  a  new  life  of 
freedom  and  opportunity. 

We  can  read  about  human  needs  and 
leam  that  many  of  the  world  s  people  are 
underfed,  Illiterate,  sick,  or  poorly 
housed. 

But  we  do  not  truly  understand,  and  we 
are  not  ready  for  effective  action,  until 
we  become  compassionately  aware  of  the 
character  and  needs,  the  Jo'^'s,  and  suffer- 
ings of  individual  human  beings  In  other 
lands. 

Here,  sister  cities  offer  the  means  by 


which  individuals  in  America  can  leam 
from  individuals  in  other  nations. 

Today  miUioiis  of  Americans  are  ex- 
tending that  hand  of  friendship  to  people 
in  other  countries.  More  than  700  V5S. 
cities  are  involved  in  affiliations  with 
cities  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
American  cities  in  the  program  repre- 
sent every  section  of  the  coimtry  and 
every  size. 

These  sister  city  programs  have  gone 
far  bey<Nid  ceremonial  functions. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  schoolchil- 
dren in  American  communities  now  cai- 
respond  regularly  with  children  in  their 
sister  cities  overseas. 

Thousands  of  student  and  teacher  ex- 
changes have  been  arranged. 

Businessmen,  doctors,  lawyers,  union 
leaders,  and  others  have  exchanged 
knowledge,  advice,  and  information  with 
their  counterparts  in  foreign  cities. 

I^iecial  classes  have  been  organized  to 
teach  local  citizens  the  language  and  cul- 
ture of  their  sister  city. 

Because  countries  and  cities  around 
the  world  encoimter  the  same  problems 
and  have  to  face  similar  urban  popula- 
ti(m  and  environmental  problems,  many 
sister  cities  are  learning  how  interde- 
pendent the  world's  nations  really  are. 
sister  city  affiliations,  in  many  cases, 
are  helping  to  reach  solutions.  Exchange 
programs  are  resulting  in  significant  ad- 
vances against  common  urban  problems. 
A  civil  engineer  from  Rochester.  N.Y., 
spent  part  of  the  summer  in  Bamako, 
Mali,  as  a  consultant  to  provide  knowl- 
edge for  the  completion  of  sanitary  proj- 
ects. Nurses  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  are  helping 
to  develop  a  health  care  planning  project 
which  is  now  entering  its  second  year 
in    Montego    Bay,    Jamaica.    Oakland, 
Calif.,  technicians  traveled  to  Sekondi- 
Takoradi.  Ghana,  to  determine  what  vo- 
cational training  services  or  job  creation 
activities  would  be  required  to  meet  the 
skilled  labor  needs  of  that  area,  and 
how   existing   government   and    private 
agencies  might  provide  training  oppor- 
tunities to  handicapped  and  nonhandl- 
capped  youth. 

But  the  program  is  two  way.  Kyoto. 
Japan,  sent  an  entire  artisan's  house  to 
Boston.  Mass.,  where  it  was  reconstructed 
in  Boston's  famed  Children's  Museum  by 
Kyoto  craftsmen.  The  house  is  open  to- 
day for  thousands  of  young  and  old  In 
the  Boston  area  to  leam  about  Japanese 
culture  and  customs. 

Travel,  tourism,  and  exchanges  flourish 
between  sister  cities;  it  is  a  natural  de- 
velopment. And  the  numbers  keep  grow- 
ing. The  cumulative  effect  of  these  ex- 
changes is  building  for  future  relation- 
ships. 

Projects  developed  by  sister  cities  are 
as  varied  and  unique  as  the  thousands  of 
vo'imteers  involved.  Exchanges  are  nu- 
merous— books,  art.  gardens,  monu- 
ments, artifacts,  ceremonial  fetes,  tech- 
nicians— the  list  is  almost  endless.  They 
represent  a  vast  wealth  of  human  energy 
devoted  solely  to  increasing  greater  un- 
derstanding and  rapport  with  the  people 
of  other  lands.  Is  this  not  the  essence  of 
diplomacy? 

Seven  hundred  affiliations  are  not 
enough.  One  thousand  affiliations  are  not 
enough.  We  need  3,000  or  even  5,000 
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sister  city  affiliations  to  approach  the 
magnificent  potential  of  American  com- 
munities Joining  in  friendship  and  un- 
derstanding with  communities  in  other 
nations. 

Our  ideal  should  not  be  limited.  Our 
approach  should  not  be  timid.  We  should 
hope  for  the  day  when  every  single 
American  community  has  joined  as  a 
working  neighbor  with  a  foreign  com- 
munity. 

Such  an  expansion  of  the  sister  city 
movement  can  come  only  through  the 
Initiative  and  effort  of  citizens  and  lead- 
ers in  our  communities.  The  sister  city 
program  must  be  sustained  as  a  true  and 
spontaneous  effort. 

As  the  sister  city  program  celebrates 
Its  25  th  anniversary  during  1981.  I,  for 
one,  Intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  help  pro- 
mote the  concept  and  practices  of  the 
sister  city  program  In  communities  In 
the  United  States,  and  I  hope  each  of  my 
colleagues  wiU  exert  every  effort  to  en- 
courage communities  in  their  own  States 
to  develop  sister  city  affiliations. 


less,  delay  for  a  reasonable  time  the  date  ot 
expiration  of  the  restrictions  and  resumption 
of  normal  grain  trade  with  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  by  certifying  to 
Congress,  prior  to  April  30,  1981,  that  the 
Prealdent  Intends  to  negotiate  a  new  bilateral 
grains  agreement  with  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  replace  the  agreement 
that  expires  September  30.  1981.". 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOB 
PRENTINO 

AMZKSMEMT   KO.    8 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
L«AHT,  Mr.  Pmssler,  Mr.  Kastkn,  Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Amdrkws,  Mr.  Proxkirk,  Mr.  BoscHwnz, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Bentsen,  and 
Mr.  HxTDDLESTON)  proposcd  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  509)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
as  amended,  to  delete  the  requirement 
that  the  support  price  of  milk  be  ad- 
justed semiannually. 

AMXMBKZNT  NO.  9 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MxLCBZR.  Mr.  Akdrxws.  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Bauctjs,  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Borek,  and 
Mr.  Pressler)  submitted  an  amendment 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
bill.  8.  509,  supra. 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  printing  an  amendment  to  S.  509 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

On  page  1.  immediately  after  line  6,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sac.  a.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  effective  Aprtl  30.  1981,  the 
restrictions  on  the  exporutlon  of  agricul- 
tural products  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  Imposed  on  January  7  1980 
shall  expire  unless,  prior  to  such  expiraUon 
<l*te,  the  President  certifies  to  Coneress 
that —  ''^ 

"(1)  the  contlnuauon  of  such  restrictions 
M  necessary  to  further  significantly  the  na- 
UonAl  security  and  foreign  policy  mterests 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"(2)  the  conunuauon  of  such  restrictions 
wiu  not  have  an  undue  adverse  effect  nor 
unfairly  impose  a  discriminatory  burden  on 
the  agricultural  economy  and  the  farmers  of 
the  Unlt«d  States. 

"(b)  If  the  President  does  not  make  the 
^1^.^°*  provided  for  In  subsection  (a) 
of  thU  section,  the  President  may,  nonethe- 


STJBCOMMrms  ON  SECDBrms 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  283,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  to  provide  margin  requirements  in 
transactions  involving  the  acquisition  of 
securities  of  certain  U.S.  corporations  by 
non-U.S.  persons  where  such  acquisitions 
are  financed  by  non-U.S.  lenders.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  March 
31,  1981,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  5302  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  who  desire  to  appear  at  the 
hearing  or  to  submit  written  views  should 
contact  John  Daniels,  counsel  to  the  sub- 
committee, at  224-7391. 

STTBCOMlf  rmx  OK  WATCS  AND  POWER 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  public,  the 
scheduling  of  public  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  subcommittee  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  fiscal  year  1982  Department  of 
Energy  authorization  for  the  Power  Mar- 
keting Administrations  on  Thursdav, 
March  26,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  subcommittee  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  8.  306  which  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  hydroelectric  powerplants  at 
various  existing  water  projects,  on 
Wednesday,  April  8,  at  10  a  m.  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

"Hiose  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power,  room  3104  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr 
Russ  Brown  at  224-5726. 

StTBCOlClnTTKS    ON    ENERGT    AND    ICINESAL 

■EsotracEs 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  publ'c  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Mineral  Re- 
sources. 

Oversight  hearings  on  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  have  been  scheduled 
for  Monday.  March  30  at  9:30  a.m.  and 
Friday,  April  3,  at  10  ajn.  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Oversight  hearings  on  the  strategic 
minerals  and  materials  policy  of  the 
United  States  have  been  scheduled  for 
Tuesday,  March  31;  Tuesday,  April  7; 
and  Thursday,  April  9  at  9:30  ajn.  in 


room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Mineral 
Resources,  room  3104  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  DC.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  hearing, 
please  contact  Mr.  Roger  S.ndelar  at  224- 
4236;  and  regarding  the  strategic  min- 
erals hearjig,  please  contact  Mr.  Bob 
Terrell  at  224-3086. 

SUBCOMICIrTEE    ON    ENEBCT    CONSEBVATION    AND 
SXTPPLT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Conservation  and  Sup- 
ply on  the  1982  Department  of  Energy 
Authorizat.on  for  programs  which  fall 
within  this  subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Monday. 
April  6,  1981,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conservation 
and  Supply,  room  3104  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Gary  Barbour  at  224-0613. 

SELECT  COMMrrTEE  ON  INDIAN  AfFAIRS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  the  budget  submissions 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  it 
pertains  to  programs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs;  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  as  it  per- 
tains to  programs  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service ;  the  Dei>artment  of  Education  as 
it  pertains  to  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Education;  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  as  it  per- 
tains to  programs  for  Indian  hoaxing. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  March 
23,  1981,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  1202  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  For  further  in- 
formation regarding  the  hearings,  you 
may  contact  Timothy  Woodcock,  Staff 
Director,  or  Peter  Taylor,  general  coun- 
sel, at  224-2251.  Those  wishing  to  sub- 
mit a  written  statement  for  the  hearing 
record  should  write  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.  20510. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMimE  ON  ENEBCT  AND  NATTTKAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursdav.  March  19,  1981,  to 
consider  President  Reagan's  budget  pro- 
posals in  Energy  and  Natural  Resource 
areas. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

SALUTING  THE  IRISH 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  allow 
me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  all  a 
very  happy  St.  Patrick's  Day.  This  is  a 
day  when  we  are  all  Irish  and  salute  the 
contribution  that  the  Irish  people  have 
made. 

As  we  celebrate  St.  Patrick's  Day  this 
year,  let  us  not  forget  the  thousands  of 
people  in  Northern  Ireland  who  must  en- 
dure the  continuing  heartbreak  and  sor- 
row of  a  country  wracked  by  violence, 
terror,  and  civil  unrest. 

Today  we  are  all  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  let  us  pray  that  a  peaceful  solution 
to  end  the  bloodshed  and  hatred  can  be 
found.  Let  us  also  pray  that  forceful  and 
responsible  leadership  will  prevail  and 
offer  religious  liberty  and  economic  free- 
dom to  all  people  in  that  embattled  land. 
And  let  us  hope  that  artificial  manmade 
borders  can  come  tumbling  down  reimit- 
ing  a  proud  people  in  peace  and  har- 
mony. Let  there  be  peace  and  freedom  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  may  an  end  to 
the  violence  that  pits  neighbor  against 
neighbor  come  soon. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  I  speak  for  my 
colleagues  today  in  wishing  the  best  for 
the  Irish  people  and  in  saluting  a  fine 
country,  a  fine  heritage,  and  a  fine 
people.* 


Peggy  Simpson  Curry  is  truly  Wyo- 
ming's Poet  Laureate,  and  I  join  with 
all  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Wyoming 
in  paying  her  due  tribute  and  honor. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
sample  of  her  poetry,  taken  from  her 
book  aititled  "Red  Wind  of  Wyoming." 

Pkbrttart  Tbaw 
Where  wind  has  worked  and  gone  away. 
Oun-metal  water  moves  in  sinuous  flow 
Between   the   hooded    banks   of   sculptured 

snow 
And  red-gold  willows  stand  with  dreaming 

roots 
In  pools  of  spring.  In  promises  of  green 
As  real  as  anything  my  eyes  have  seen. 
I  pause  and  feel  impassioned  splendor  stir 
In  deep  and  shadowed  vowels  of  water  sound 
Murmuring  across  the  frozen  ground. 

Old  hiris  to  westward,  gather  in  your  pines 
This  day— this  singing  fugitive  from  cold; 
Rock  In  the  cradles  of  remembered  birds 
The  dream  too  transient  for  the  heart  to 
hold.* 


Whereas,  many  emigration  offices  In  tta* 
Soviet  Union  aUegedly  cloaed  temporarily 
during  the  Sununer  Olympics  have  not  yet 
reopened. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  State  of  Arizona: 

1.  That  the  meml>ers  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives respectfully  request  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  endeavor  to 
Influence  the  Soviet  Union  to  ahandon  Its 
restrictive  emigration  polldes  and  aUow  th« 
freer  emigration  of  all  members  a(  religious 
groups  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  Is  requested  to  transmit  copl«  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  S{>eaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Arizona  CkingresalonaJ  Dele- 
gation.* 


PEGGY     SIMPSON     CURRY.     FIRST 
POET  LAUREATE  OF  WYOMING 

*  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  honor  that  I  bring  to  your 
attention  Mrs.  Peggy  Simpson  Curry  of 
Casper,  Wyo.,  who  was  recently  named 
the  first  Poet  Laureate  of  Wyoming. 

When  Governor  Ed  Herschler  of  Wyo- 
ming asked  for  nominations  to  fill  this 
post,  the  response  was,  almost  without 
exception,  one  name,  that  of  Peggy 
Cxirry.  She  is  a  renowned  author  who  has 
brought  honor  to  her  State  as  being 
one  of  only  two  women  in  the  world  to 
win  two  Spur  awards  from  Western 
Writers  of  America  and  the  only  author 
to  receive  two  Emmie  Mygatt  awards 
from  Wyoming  Writers,  Inc.  She  is  also 
the  same  writer  and  poet  who  found 
time  to  organize  and  establish  the  poetry 
in  school  program  which  became  a  model 
for  other  States. 

Mrs.  Curry  has  written  a  text  bo<A. 
"Creating  Fiction  Prom  Experience."  and 
teaches  writing  at  Casper  College.  She 
finds  time  to  visit  schools  £icross  the 
State  of  Wyoming  encouraging  young 
people  to  write.  She  reads  to  the  blind, 
visits  State  institutions  and  conducts 
workshops  In  many  small  Wyoming 
towns.  Many  lives  have  been  enriched  by 
the  generous  gifts  of  this  warm  and  car- 
ing woman. 

Her  published  novels  include:  Fire  in 
the  Water",  So  Far  Prom  Spring",  "The 
Oil  Patch",  and  "A  Shield  of  Clover."  She 
is  published  in  many  national  journals, 
drawing  upon  her  western  background. 
Her  warmth,  humor,  and  love  of  the 
West  are  the  trade  marks  of  her  talent. 


RESOLUTION  OF  ARIZONA  STATE 
LEGISLATURE  CONCERNING  SO- 
VIET EMIGRATION  POLICIES 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  35th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona passed  a  resolution  urging  the  Pres- 
ident of  our  coimtry  to  Influence  the 
Soviet  Union  to  abandMi  its  restricted 
emigration  policies  and  allow  freer  emi- 
gration of  religious  groups.  This  has  been 
forwarded  to  me  by  our  exceedingly  fine 
Secretary  of  State,  Rose  Mofford. 

I  ask  that  the  resoluticm  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
■nie  resolution  follows: 

HoiTSK  Resolution  2003 
Whereas,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  is  a  signatory  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  which  declares 
that  "everyone  shall  be  free  to  leave  any 
country  Including  his  own";  and 

Whereas,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Be- 
pubUcs  Is  a  signatory  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  of  1975,  which  declares  that  the  "par- 
ticipating states  wlU  deal  In  a  positive  and 
htmianltarlan  spirit  with  the  applications  of 
persons  who  wish  to  be  reimlted  with  mem- 
bers of  their  famUles";  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  Initiated  new 
restrictions  on  the  emigration  of  Jewish  per- 
sons residing  in  the  Ukraine  In  May  of  1979. 
by  denying  appU^tlons  If  the  required  letter 
of  Invitation  from  a  family  member  in  Israel 
was  from  a  relative  more  distant  than  a 
parent,  spouse,  child  or  sibling;  and 

Whereas,  the  new  restrictions  severely  cur- 
tailed Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  fewer  exit  visas  being  granted  In 
1980  than  In  1979;  and 

Whereas,  the  trend  of  decreasing  Jewish 
emigration  Is  growing  dramatically  In  1980. 
from  3.049  In  March;  to  2.469  In  AprU;  to 
1.976  m  May;  to  1.620  In  June;  to  1504  In 
July;  and  to  only  327  for  the  flrst  half  of 
August:  and 

Whereas,  acts  of  antl-Semltlsm,  including 
harassment,  arrests  and  discrimination  In 
education  and  employment  have  Increased  In 
recent  months;  and 

Whereas,  the  combination  of  new  emigra- 
tion policies  and  increased  harassment  has 
directly  affected  the  willingness  of  Jews  re- 
siding in  the  Soviet  Union  to  solicit  letters  of 
Invitation  from  relatives  to  Israel,  resulting 
In  a  decrease  In  requests  for  letters  of  Invita- 
tion from  an  average  of  10.7S0  per  month  In 
1979  to  4.250  per  month  for  the  flrst  four 
months  of  1980;  and 


WINNIE     MANDELA :     A    POLITICAL 
PRISONER  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

*  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Congressional  Ad  Hoc  Moni- 
toring Group  on  Southern  Africa 
launched  a  political  prisoner  adoption 
program.  Congressman  Tom  Dowhit 
organized  the  effort  and  each  member  of 
the  Monitoring  Group  was  asked  to 
adopt  a  political  prisoner  in  South 
Africa. 

I  adopted  Winnie  Mandela.  I  am  hap- 
py to  report  that  she  is  In  excellent 
spirits  despite  the  rigid  limits  impoaed 
on  her  freedom  by  a  government  ban- 
ning order.  Winnie  Mandela,  the  wife  of 
a  nationalist  leader  Nelson  Mandela.  Is 
only  one  of  the  many  such  banned  or 
detained  individuals  in  South  Africa,  but 
I  think  that  her  particular  brand  of 
courage  is  remarkable  and  inspiring. 

Joseph  Lelyveld's  article  in  today's 
New  York  Times  portrays  Ms.  Mandela's 
circumstances  accurately  and  objectively. 
It  is  an  excellent  primer  on  the  mech- 
anisms of  racial  discrimination  in  South 
Africa  today.  I  request  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Ilie  article  follows : 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  17.  19811 
"Banished"    in    South    Africa.    She    Vows 

TO   OVERCOMK 

(By  Joseph  Lelyveld) 

BaANDrorr.  South  Africa.  March  \i. — A 
white  woman  called  from  across  the  street 
as  Winnie  Mandela  got  out  of  her  car  m  a 
front  of  the  post  office  here  today.  She 
hadnt  seen  her  in  a  whUe.  the  woman  said 
In  a  friendly  voice,  and  hoped  that  dldnt 
mean  Mis.  Mandela  was  cross  with  her. 

The  start  of  a  brief  exchange  of  small- 
town pleasantries.  It  was  an  exceptional 
moment  of  clvUty  In  the  life  of  offldaUy 
decreiid  hardship  and  monotony  Mrs.  Man- 
dela has  had  to  lead  here  since  she  was 
ordered  nearly  four  years  ago  to  reside  in 
the  nameless  black  township  on  the  edge  of 
this  staunchly  con«ervatlve  Afrikaner  farm- 
inv  community  In  the  Orange  Free  State. 
The  banished  wife  of  an  imprisoned  black 
leader  would  not  expect  to  make  white 
f  r*ends  here.  Whites  orepared  to  extend  even 
minimal   courtesv  have  also  been   few. 

•There  are  only  three  I  am  able  to  speak 
to  here  and  she's  one  of  the  three."  Mrs. 
Mandela  said  later.  breaklM  Into  a  bright 
peal  of  lai'ghter  that  canceled  any  hint  of 
8*lf-plty.  In  the  18  yean  since  the  arrest 
of  Nel-on  Mandela  the  leader  of  the  out- 
lawed African  Nation*!  ConvresB.  hU  wife 
has  become  a  DolUlcaJ  Pgnre  in  her  own 
right  threatening  enough  for  the  authort- 
tles  to  feel  they  could  not  let  her  Uve  In 
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Soweto,  Johannesberg's  black  annex,  even 
under  partial  house  arrest  and  a  "banning" 
order  that  gagged  ber  politically  and  barred 
her  from  gaihenngs. 

The  authorities  never  explained  why  they 
selected  Brandiort  as  Mrs.  Mandela's  Elba 
but  she  has  her  own  explanation.  "Here  is 
really  a  living  grave,"  she  said.  "One  is  sub- 
jected to  such  crude  conditions.  The  whole 
thing  was  calculated  to  break  one's  spirit." 
Mrs.  Mandela's  rich  laughter,  which  punc- 
tuates her  conversation,  said  It  was  a  mis- 
calculation. 

SZPAKATZ    ENTaANCXS    IN    SHOPS 

Until  she  was  deposited  here  by  the  security 
police  In  May  1977,  Brandfort  was  best  known 
as  the  town  that  shaped  the  Afrikaner 
Identity  of  Hendrlk  P.  Verwoerd,  the  Dutch- 
bom  Prune  Minister  who  turned  South 
Africa's  traditional  patterns  of  racial  sepa- 
ration Into  a  system  and  an  ideology.  There 
are  still  white  and  black  entrances  to  the 
shops  here  but  Mrs.  Mandela  has  consistently 
disdained  the  signs  and  no  white  has  chal- 
lenged her.  In  the  single  supermarket,  her 
example  helped  promote  an  end  to  segregated 
service. 

The  contrast  between  the  outwardly  drab 
town  and  the  vivid,  self-assured  woman 
whose  small  shopping  expeditions  become  a 
dally  challenge  to  Its  racial  customs  has 
given  rise  to  resentment  among  local  whites. 
"I'm  no  longer  wanted  here  by  the  white 
commimlty."  Mrs.  Mandela  said.  "I  think 
they've  Just  had  enough." 

The  banning  order  that  restricts  her  to 
Brandfort  expires  at  the  end  of  this  year  and 
the  authorities  will  then  have  to  decide 
whether  to  move  her.  In  the  meantime,  she 
will  have  to  appear  In  court  on  May  26,  as 
she  does  almost  annually,  on  charges  of 
violating  her  ban.  These  were  lodged  by  a 
security  police  sergeant  named  Oert  Prlnsloo 
who  has  been  her  official  chaperon  and 
nemesis  here  since  the  day  she  arrived.  Con- 
viction could  result  in  a  Jail  sentence. 

"What  difference  does  It  still  make?"  she 
asked  cheerfully.  "The  only  difference  U  be- 
tween being  In  prison  and  this  outside 
prison.  My  country  Is  a  prison  In  Itself."  The 
words  sound  almost  too  brave  but  official 
harassment  has  helped  shape  a  role  for  Mrs. 
Blandela  in  which  she  now  seems  entirely 
at  ease. 

atrsBAiro  wanrs  twice  a  moitth 
The  post  office  where  she  was  encountered 
U  only  half  a  block  from  the  police  station 
but  it  was  lunch  time  and  Sergeant  Prlnsloo 
was  nowhere  In  sight.  She  never  knows  she 
said,  when  he  will  turn  up.  Just  last  night 
he  was  parked  outelde  her  Uny  semidetached 
house,  which  has  neither  plumbing  nor  elec- 
tricity, when  she  stepped  into  the  yard  at 
about  9:30  to  throw  her  bath  water  out. 

If  she  had  then  set  a  foot  out  of  the  yard 
she  would  have  been  vioIaUng  her  ban  which 
places  her  under  house  arrest  in  the  evenings 
and  on  weekends.  It  would  have  been  a  viola- 
tion now  to  invite  a  visitor  back  to  her  house 
wnere  she  can  receive  only  relatives,  or  to 
m«t  him  m  the  presence  of  a  third  person 
.V.  _'*'*  conversation  today  took  place  in 
the  visitor's  car,  parked  under  a  gum  tree 
beside  the  post  office,  whUe  Mrs.  Mandela's 
daughter.  Zlndzi.  waited  in  her  mother's 
Volkswagen  rereading  one  of  the  two  letters 

which  had  Just  arrived. 

»^  Mandela  was  moved  to  Brandfort  a 
1!!-^  *■*  '*°'*'"««'  Young,  then  the  new 
American  representative  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, was  due  to  visit  Soweto.  There  were 
some  who  speculated  that  the  authorities 
meant  to  Insure  they  would  not  meet  Now 
Ind  .  t'  "*7, Administration  in  Washington 

th.thil     K  "k"*"   **"  "*"'"'•»  ^"  "feed 
whether   she   had   seen    President    Reaean's 

helpful"  to  South  Africa  because  posltlv^ 
effort,  to  bring  change  are  under  waThe« 


"w«  wnx  TAKE  ovn" 
"He  couldn't  have  Insulted  us  more,"  she 
said.  Again  there  was  a  peal  of  laughter 
"One  doesn't  expect  anything  much  but  one 
doesn't  expect  a  man  In  his  position  to  really 
go  out  of  his  way  and  pronounce  himself  as 
our  enemy.  Because  we  are  there,  a  reality, 
and  we  will  take  over  this  country  what- 
ever Reagan  says." 

The  years  In  Brandfort  have  not  left  Mrs. 
Mandela  with  a  sense  of  isolation.  Others 
In  "the  struggle"  are  suffering  more,  she  In- 
sisted, while  Brandfort  has  given  her  a 
chance  to  draw  close  to  blacks  who  have  had 
"no  other  life  than  In  the  backyard  of  the 
white  man"  and  who  now  "are  even  angrier 
than  those  In  the  urban  areas  because  they 
are  so  deprived." 

Every  other  month,  under  constant  po- 
lice surveillance,  Mrs.  Mandela  nies  to  Cape 
Town  and  then  to  Robin  Island  to  spend  30 
minutes  with  her  husband,  who  Is  serving 
a  life  sentence.  They  sit  facing  each  other 
with  heavy  soundproof  glass  In  between  so 
that  they  have  to  talk  on  the  telephone  al- 
though they  are  separated  by  only  a  couple 
of  feet. 

Guards  sit  on  both  sides  with  them,  listen- 
ing In  on  extension  phones  to  insure  that  no 
political  Intelligence  Is  exchanged.  "We  can 
only  talk  about  cats  and  dogs,  children, 
families,  that's  all,"  she  said,  "Each  time  for 
all  these  years,  these  18  years,  some  senior 
officer  comes  to  me  and  reminds  me:  'I  hope 
you  remember  Mrs,  Mandela  that  you  are 
not  to  discuss  anything  else  outside  your 
family.  We  don't  want  to  cut  your  visit  but 
should  you  mention  even  a  name  we  don't 
know,  we  shall  cut  your  visit."  They  actually 
say  that." 

HUSBAND    "aBSOLUTELT    PINE" 

The  last  private  moment  the  Mandelas  had, 
she  said,  was  a  hurried  meeting  in  August 
1962  two  days  before  her  husband  was  cap- 
tured. Yet  she  is  never  more  assured  than 
when  she  describes  him.  "Oh  he's  absolutely 
fine, "  she  said.  "He's  Just  on  holiday.  There's 
our  Prime  Minister  on  holiday,  that's  all. 
He's  In  fantastic  spirits." 

Her  own  spirits  are  sustained,  in  part  by 
the  visits  of  the  Rev.  John  Ruston,  an 
Anglican  priest  in  Bloemfonteln,  about  30 
miles  to  the  south,  who  comes  every  two 
weeks  to  give  her  communion. 

"He  can't  get  Into  my  house,"  she  related, 
"so  when  he  gets  there  he  hoots  outside  my 
cells — that's  what  the  house  is.  Just  a  com- 
bination of  three  cells  put  together — and  I 
run  out  and  we  pray  outside  his  car  and  he 
gives  me  holy  conmaunlon  outside  his  car, 
and  when  It's  raining  we  sit  inside  the  car, 
and  that's  how  I  get  my  communion." 

Asked  if  she  had  ever  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  worship  in  the  cathedral  in  Bloem- 
fonteln, she  answered  firmly:  "No,  I  will 
never  do  that.  I  don't  believe  I  should  apply 
to  a  human  being  to  go  to  church.  I  think 
I  would  be  giving  them  a  power  they  don't 
have.  That  would  be  honoring  them  too 
mucb."# 


CAPITAL    GAINS    TAX    CUTS    ARE 
CHEAP  AND  EFFECTIVE 

•  Mr,  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  if  I  came 
to  you  with  an  investment  proposal  that 
would  yield  a  44-percent  return  after  1 
year,  you  would  probably  say  that  it  was 
..oo  good  to  be  true.  Well,  it  is  not.  In 
fact.  Congress  made  just  such  an  invest- 
ment with  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978  by 
lowering  the  maximum  effective  capital 
gains  tax  rate  from  49  percent  to  28  per- 
cent for  individuals  and  corporations.  At 
a  cost  of  $100  million  in  decreased  rev- 
enues from  capital  gains  taxes,  the  Gov- 
ernment induced  additional  individual 


capital  gains  of  $20.5  billion  in  1979— a 
rise  of  44  percent  over  1978.  In  other 
words,  the  lower  capital  gains  tax  rates 
gave  investors  the  incentive  to  cash  in 
on  their  capital  gains  and,  as  a  result, 
the  total  amount  of  capital  gains  in- 
creased by  44  percent.  Preliminary  fig- 
ures from  the  Treasury  Department  indi- 
cate that  the  capital  gains  tax  reduction 
resulted  in  a  net  revenue  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  only  $0.1  billion,  compared 
With  the  original  estimate  by  Treasury 
of  a  revenue  loss  of  $1.7  billion.  The  net 
loss  was  so  minimal  because  the  increase 
in  capital  gains  realizations  was  so  large; 
Investors  reported  more  capital  gains,  so 
the  Government  had  more  capital  gains 
to  tax.  The  1978  capital  gains  tax  cut 
was  clearly  a  wise  investment. 

The  decrease  in  capital  gains  tax  rates 
prompted  investors  to  sell  or  unlock  many 
of  their  old  investments.  This  unlocldng 
caused  more  investors  to  realize  cap- 
ital gains,  and  these  increased  capital 
gains  tax  realizations  boosted  tax  re- 
ceipts to  the  Treasury  beyond  all  expec- 
tations. Even  at  lower  capital  gains  tax 
rates,  tax  receipts  were  increased  by  $2.5 
billion  rather  than  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's original  estimate  of  $0.9  billion 
of  induced  capital  gains  realizations. 
Consequently,  the  static  revenue  loss  of 
$2.6  billion  was  offset  by  a  feedback  of 
$2.5  billion,  leaving  a  net  revenue  loss  of 
just  $0.1  billion. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  higher 
realizations  offset  nearly  all  of  the  rev- 
enue loss  caused  by  the  cut  in  capital 
gains  rates.  The  1978  capital  gains  tax 
reduction  is  a  classic  example  of  supply- 
side  economics,  demonstrating  that  tax 
cuts  can  stimulate  new  and  increased 
economic  activity,  which  in  the  end,  will 
boost  tax  receipts, 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  confine 
our  appreciation  of  the  1978  capital  gains 
tax  cut  to  the  initial  revenue  effects  of 
this  legislation.  The  capital  gains  tax 
cut  caused  higher  equity  values,  more 
seed  money  for  small  companies  seek- 
ing venture  capital,  and  much  higher 
levels  of  total  stock  offerings  from  1979- 
80.  The  increase  in  economic  activity 
stimulited  by  the  capital  gains  tax  re- 
duction has  helped  foster  new  compa- 
nies, increased  investments  and  more 
jobs,  all  of  which  contribute  to  the  health 
of  our  economy  and  increased  tax  reve- 
nues. 

The  Investment  Incentive  Act  of  1981, 
S.  75.  gives  us  a  chance  to  repeat  the 
successes  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978  by 
further  reducing  the  maximum  effective 
tax  rate  on  capital  gains  for  individuals 
and  corrorations.  Further  reductions  are 
necessary  because,  of  11  industrialized 
countries,  the  United  States  still  has  the 
highest  rate  for  taxing  long-  and  short- 
term  canital  g^ins.  Four  countries  do  not 
even  have  a  tax  on  canital  gains,  includ- 
ing Japan,  and  those  countries  that  do 
usually  do  not  distinguish  between  a 
long-  and  a  .short-term  gain.  The  result 
has  been  to  bias  consumpt'on  over  sav- 
ing; a  person  is  liable  for  a  greater 
amount  of  tax  if  he  invests  his  income 
than  if  he  spends  all  of  it  and  borrows  to 
spend  more.  Over  consumpt'on  has  pro- 
duced h'.gh  inflation  pnd  slow  economic 
growth.  Growth  has  been  so  slow  that 
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our  productivity  increases  have  been 
surpassed  by  all  other  industrialized 
countries  except  Canada. 

The  question  may  arise:  How  does  a 
capital  gains  tax  reduction  lead  to  an  in- 
crease in  productivity?  The  answer  is 
through  an  involved,  but  not  arcane, 
process.  Since  the  tax  cut  increases  his 
after-tax  return  on  investment,  the  in- 
vestor has  more  money  and  more  incen- 
tive to  invest.  With  his  will  intensified 
and  his  wallet  enlarged,  the  investor 
rushes  into  the  market  demanding 
stocks — an  action  that  inevitably  leads 
to  a  boost  in  their  prices.  These  two 
premises  are  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
since  the  1978  tex  cut,  an  18-percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  investors  has 
produced  a  160-percent  jump  in  the 
AMEX  market  index,  a  rise  of  49.2  per- 
cent in  the  Standard  &  Poor's  500,  and 
an  increase  of  24.3  percent  in  the  Dow 
Jones  Industrial  Average,  in  spite  of 
rampaging  inflation  and  skyrocketing  in- 
terest rates.  As  stock  prices  rise,  equity 
financing  becomes  cheaper.  In  other 
words,  a  company  is  able  to  raise  the 
same  amount  of  money  as  before  with- 
out having  to  float  as  many  shares  of 
stock. 

Companies  are  thus  able  to  raise  funds 
more  easily  through  the  stock  market, 
providing  an  alternative  to  debt  financ- 
ing. Less  corporate  borrowing  helps  to 
relieve  the  upward  pressure  on  interest 
rates,  which  helps  bring  down  inflation. 
Referring  once  again  to  the  effects  of 
the  1978  tax  cut,  new  capital  raised 
through  initial  public  offerings  has  quad- 
rupled and  the  amount  of  venture  capi- 
tal raised  has  doubled  since  the  passage 
of  that  legislation.  The  sale  of  new  stock 
makes  it  possible  to  replace  worn  out  or 
inefficient  equipment  and  to  purchase 
the  additional  plant  and  equipment  re- 
quired to  expand  production  capacity. 
With  more  capacity  comes  the  need  for 
more  workers,  so  emplojnment  rises.  Re- 
search and  development  efforts,  which 
result  in  new  technology  superseding 
outdated  technology,  are  also  financed 
through  money  raised  from  new  stock 
issues.  More  and  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment, additional  employment,  less  debt 
financing,  and  better  technology  all  com- 
bine to  effect  significant  increases  in  pro- 
ductivity— increases  that  lessen  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  97th  Congress 
begins  to  examine  tax  legislation  the 
question  arises  over  the  best  means  of 
achieving  a  capital  gains  tax  cut. 
Clearly,  the  best  approach  is  to  combine 
a  cut  In  income  tax  rates,  as  called  for 
In  the  President's  tax  program,  with  an 
Increase  In  the  capital  gains  tax  ex- 
clusion. 

A  reduction  in  income  tax  rates  has 
the  effect  of  reducing  capital  gains  taxes, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  reduces  tax  rates 
on  dividends.  An  increase  in  the  capital 
gains  tax  exclusion  has  the  effect  of 
lowering  tax  ratps  aoplied  to  lonT-term 
capital  ga'ns,  without  changing  the  tax 
rate  on  dividend  income.  There  are  two 
advantages  to  this  approach. 

First,  the  increased  exclusion  applies 
across  the  board,  which  rnears  that  It 
also  benefits  the  less  wealthy  taxr'ayers 
who  are  not  affected  by  a  decrease  In 
the  higher-bracket  rates. 
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Second.  Increasing  the  cw)ital  gains 
exclusion  gives  the  investor  an  incentive 
to  put  his  money  into  growth  stocks,  that 
allow  him  to  ta-ie  out  his  investment  in- 
come in  the  form  of  capital  gains,  rather 
than  dividends.  What  does  this  do  to 
corporations  intent  upon  raising  invest- 
ment funds?  It  creates  a  market  incen- 
tive to  reinvest  proflts  in  new  plant  and 
equipment  and  R.  &  D.  so  that  they  be- 
come attractive  to  investors  as  growth 
companies.  In  oUier  words,  increasing 
the  capital  gains  tax  exclusion  not  only 
provides  the  incentive  for  private  indi- 
viduals to  invest,  but  it  also  shifts  re- 
sources in  corporations  toward  long-term 
investment  and  growth  opportunities. 

Another  attractive  feature  of  the  In- 
vestment Incentive  Act  of  1981  is  that  it 
extends  the  same  effective  capital  gains 
tax  rate  to  Doth  individuals  and  corjior- 
ations.  mcintaining  the  traditional  par- 
ity between  corporate  and  individual  cap- 
ital gains  tax  rates.  The  importance  of 
maintaining  parity  between  the  corpo- 
rate and  individual  capital  gains  tax  rate 
stems  from  the  objective  of  maintaining 
neutrality  in  tax  policy.  Unless  corporate 
capital  gains  are  accorded  similar  treat- 
ment to  that  offered  to  individuals,  tax 
policy  will  penalize  taxpayers  who  use 
the  corporate  form  of  ownership  rather 
than  owning  assets  in  oartnerships.  pro- 
prietorships, or  in  other  noncorporate 
ownership  forms.  In  the  absence  of  par- 
ity between  the  corporate  and  Individual 
capital  gains  rates,  there  would  be  an 
incentive  to  shift  ownership  from  corpo- 
rate to  individual  form. 

For  a  long  period  prior  to  1969,  the 
corporate  capital  gains  tax  rate  was  25 
percent,  the  same  as  the  maximum  rate 
for  individuals.  Between  1969  and  1978, 
the  corporate  rate  was  increased  from  25 
percent  to  30  percent,  and  capital  gains 
tax  rates  were  increased  even  more 
sharply  for  individuals.  Fortunately,  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1978  cut  the  top  rate  for 
individuals  and  corporations  to  28  per- 
cent, restoring  parity.  There  is  a  need 
to  insure  that  future  adjustments  in  the 
capital  gains  tax  rates  maintain  corpo- 
rate capital  gains  tax  parity. 

The  Investment  Incentive  Act  of  1981 
seeks  to  increase  capital  gains  tax  ex- 
clusion from  60  percent  to  75  percent. 
Under  the  current  tax  rates,  the  in- 
creased exclusion  would  lower  the  maxi- 
mum effective  tax  rate  to  17.5  percent. 
However,  if  the  75-percent  exclusion  was 
combined  with  the  lower  tax  rates  called 
for  in  the  President's  program,  then  the 
maximum  effective  capital  gains  tax  rate 
would  be  12.5  percent.  In  my  opinion,  this 
would  be  a  positive  development  in  tax 
policy ;  one  that  would  spur  a  new  era  of 
increased  investment. 

For  too  long,  high  taxes  have  been  a 
disincentive  to  work,  savings,  and  In- 
vestment and  a  cause  of  stagnation  in 
our  economy.  Realizing  this.  Congress 
finally  took  steps  to  stimulate  capital 
formation  with  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978 
and  lowered  the  maximum  capital  gains 
tax  rate  for  the  first  time  in  40  years.  The 
Investment  Incentive  Act  of  1981  takes 
the  next  step  in  the  process  of  tax  reduc- 
tions begun  by  the  1978  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  administration  and  my  col- 
leagues over  the  next  year  in  developing 
a  tax  pcuikage  that  provides  the  most 


dynamic   stimulus    to   Investment    and 
savings. 

I  submit  an  editorial  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  11,  1981,  which  relates 
to  this  subject. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
CoNCXESs  Appcabs  Cestain  To  Slash  tUCEm 
ON  Lonc-Tekm  CAPrrAL  Oaim« 
(By  Robert  W.  Merry) 

Washington, — Whatever  Congress  does  to 
President  Reagan's  tax  propoeals.  the  final 
package  almost  certainly  wlU  Include  a  deep 
tax  cut  for  long-term  capital  gains. 

No  visible  opposition  of  consequence  has 
arisen  so  far  to  proposals  for  a  reduction 
in  the  tax  on  these  gains,  which  are  realized 
on  the  sale  of  securities,  real  estate  or  other 
capital  assets  held  at  least  one  year.  That's 
in  sharp  contrast  to  1978,  when  that  year's 
reduction  sparked  a  controversy  over  Its  ef- 
fect on  the  nation's  economy. 

This  year's  outlook  reflects  a  change  In 
thinking  about  tax  poUcy.  Those  committed 
to  cutting  taxes — Including  taxes  paid  by 
the  wealthy — have  more  clout  than  ever  be- 
fore. And  so  (Congress  will  probably  enact 
the  second  capital-gains  tax  reduction  In 
fewer  than  three  years,  perhaps  dropping  tbe 
top  rate  to  20  j  ercent  from  the  current  28 
percent.  The  1978  law  brought  It  down  from 
49  percent. 

SXaONC    FEELINGS   FOB    CUT 

'"The  pressures  are  so  strong  that  some 
further  reduction  Is  almost  Inevitable, "  says 
cuff  Massa,  tax  lobbyists  for  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  An  aide  for 
Congress's  Joint  tax  committee  calls  a  tax 
cut  "most  likely." 

OeneraUy,  a  person  determines  his  capi- 
tal-gains tax  by  excluding  (0  percent  of  hU 
gains  from  taxation,  and  then  applying  hU 
normal  Income-tax  rate  to  the  remaining  40 
percent.  Thus,  a  person  In  the  top  tax  brac- 
ket, which  Is  70  percent,  would  pay  a  capi- 
tal-gains rate  of  28  ^ercenX^—OT  70  percent 
of  the  taxable  40  percent  of  capital  gains. 

President  Beagan  would  reduce  capital 
rains  taxes  for  everyone  by  cutting  Income- 
tax  rates  10  percent  across  the  board  In  each 
of  three  successive  years.  MeanwhUe,  the  top 
rate  of  70  percent,  which  applies  only  to  "un- 
earned,"" or  Investment,  Income,  would  drop 
to  50  percent.  Thus  the  top  capital-gains  tax 
rate  would  fall  over  those  three  years  to  20 
percent— or  50  percent  of  the  taxable  40 
rercent.  

But  the  President's  caU  f or  the  30  perwsnt 
cut  in  mdlTldual  income-tax  rates  is  the 
most  controversial  part  of  hU  tax  propoaals. 
and  it  may  not  survive  In  Congress.  If  law- 
makers scale  back  the  rate  cuU  or  eliminate 
the  second  and  third  years  of  the  Reagan 
plan,  the  reduction  In  «^ltal-galns  taxes 
would  be  scaled  back.  too. 

However,  Ifs  possible  that,  no  matter  what 
happens  to  the  President "s  rate-cut  proposal . 
Congress  may  drop  the  top  Income  tax  rate 
on  tmeamed  Income  to  60  percent  from  70 
percent  in  a  single  stroke.  Uke  the  Preri- 
denfs  plan,  that  would  drop  the  top  capital- 
gains  rate  to  20  percent  from  28  percent,  but 
in  one  year  rather  than  over  three  years. 
Even  some  liberal  economists  concede  there 
are  persuasive  argumenU  for  such  a  cut. 

The  rationale  U  that  the  high  tax  rates  on 
unearned  Income— and  the  differential  be- 
tween tax  rates  on  xineamed  and  earned  In- 
come—have encouraged  many  wealthy  peo- 
ple to  dump  their  money  Into  tax-aToldanc» 
schemes  and  other  non'^roductive  Invest- 
ments. ""If  you  narrow  the  gap  between  un- 
earned and  earned  Income.""  says  a  Senate 
Finance  Committee  aide,  ""there's  less  Incen- 
tive to  Invest  In  tax  shelters. " 

CONCBESSMAN   SEES  TBOUBL* 

But  this  approach  rUes  liberal  Democrats 
who  don"t  like  glvlne  so  much  tax  relief  to 
upper-income  individuals.  "U  I  voted  for 
that,"   says   Rep    Thomas  Downey   of  New 
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Tock.  ft  Dunocrait  on  the  Houae  Ways  and 
Mt*"«  Committee,  "I'd  be  lynched  In  my 
district." 

The  reeult  Is  that  some  legislators  are 
looking  at  another  method  of  reducing  capi- 
tal-gains taxes:  expanding  the  portion  of 
gains  excluded  from  taxation.  That  was  part 
of  the  approach  used  In  1978.  when  Congress 
Increased  the  exclusion  to  the  current  60 
percent  from  60  percent. 

Leading  advocates  of  expanding  the  exclu- 
sion In  the  Senate  are  Malcolm  Wallop  (R.. 
Wyo.)  and  Daniel  Moynlhan  (D..  N.T.). 
Their  blU  would  expand  the  portions  of  capi- 
tal gains  excluded  from  taxation  to  75  per- 
cent. Thus,  even  If  the  t<^  income-tax  rate 
stayed  at  70  percent,  the  top  capital-gains 
rate  would  drop  to  17  8  percent — or  70  per- 
cent of  the  taxable  25  percent  of  capital 
gains.  A  similar  measure  In  the  House  would 
Increase  the  exclusion  to  70  percent,  thus 
dropping  the  top  tax  rate  on  capital  gains  to 
31  percent. 

This  method  Is  more  politically  acceptable 
to  many  In  Congress:  unlike  the  reduction 
In  the  top  rate  on  unearned  Income.  It  would 
provide  tax  relief  to  leas  wealthy  taxpayers 
with  capital-gains  Income.  Some  also  like  It 
because  It  would  provide  tax  relief  on  coital 
gains  In  a  single  year,  rather  than  over 
three. 

BKNzrrrs  au  toutkd 

There  Is  some  debate  In  Congress  over 
which  Is  the  better  method,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  debate  about  whether  further  reduc- 
tions are  a  good  Idea.  While  opponents  of  the 
1978  bill  are  silent,  proponents  stress  their 
view  that  it  was  a  huge  success  In  Infusing 
needed  capital  into  new  enterprises.  eq>e- 
clally  in  the  burgeoning  high-technology 
field.  They  cite  price  appreciation  for  stocks 
of  companies  with  little  capital,  a  surge  in 
Initial  stock  offerings  by  small  companies 
and  a  big  Increase  in  venture-capital  invest- 
ments. 

Of  greater  political  consequence,  though, 
is  the  effect  of  the  1978  capital -gains  cut  on 
federal  revenues,  a  subject  of  much  debate 
before  the  law  was  enacted.  The  Carter 
Treasury  Department,  which  opposed  the 
1978  reduction,  projected  that  the  cut  would 
cost  the  government  11.7  billion  in  1979  tax 
revenue.  The  Treasury's  Office  of  Tax  Anal- 
ysis estimated  the  basic  amount  of  the  tax 
cut  at  •2.6  billion,  but  it  added  that  the  re- 
duction would  Induce  people  holding  capital 
assets  to  sell  them  and  pay  the  lower  tax 
bill  on  the  gains.  This  "unlocking  effect." 
the  office  said,  would  reduce  the  Treasury's 
revenue  loss  by  about  $900  million — to  $1.7 
bUllon. 

Thoee  estimates  proved  far  off  the  mark. 
The  tax  analysis  office  now  says  the  1979 
revenue  loss  actually  was  only  $100  million 
because  the  unlocking  effect  actually 
brought  In  $2.5  billion  in  new  revenues.  In 
other  words,  so  many  F>eople  sold  their  capi- 
tal assets  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax  re- 
duction that  the  cut  nearly  paid  for  Itself,  as 
some  proponents  predicted  it  would. 

AU  nCTTSKS  UKDEXSTATKD? 

But  some  experts  say  even  those  figures 
understate  the  effects.  Although  the  Treas- 
ury had  sugge5ted  that  1979  capital-gains 
receipts  would  drop  to  $6  4  billion  from  $7.2 
biUlon  in  1978.  receipts  actually  rose  to  $8.3 
billion  in  1979.  Thus,  these  people  argue  that 
the  1978  tax  cut  actually  increased  federal 
revenues  by  at  least  $1.1  billion.  The  tax 
analysis  office  attributes  the  $1.1  billion  In- 
crease to  other  factors. 

But  some  economists  say  further  reduc- 
tions wouldn't  necessarl'y  contribute  to  fur- 
ther capital -gains  unlocking — and  thus 
wouldn't  necessarily  boost  federal  revenues. 
They  contend  that  pent-up  capital  gains 
have  already  been  cashed  in  Others  dispute 
the  view  that  the  1978  tax  cut  was  the  main 
contributor  to  the  growth  of  smaller -capital- 
ized companies.  "The  available  evidence  In- 


dicates that  the  effect  is  modest  and  Is 
grossly  exaggerated,"  says  Joseph  Pech- 
man  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 

But  Reagan  administration  officials  and 
others  say  that  the  1978  capital -gains  tax  re- 
duction not  only  Induced  holders  of  assets 
to  sell  them  but  also  influenced  others  to  buy. 
They  argue  that  this  new  wave  of  Invest- 
ment will  continue  to  prop  the  economy  and 
provide  added  tax  revenues  for  years. • 


SUPPORT     FOR     ESTONIAN     INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  Febru- 
ary 24.  marked  the  proclamation  of  Es- 
tonian Independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union  by  the  Estonian  Council  of  Inde- 
pendence of  this  Baltic  nation  in  1918. 
Recently,  Estonian-Americans  in  New 
York  City  gathered  to  commemorate  this 
day,  and  to  renew  their  pledge  to  work 
toward  freeing  this  Nation  from  the  to- 
talitarian grip  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  the  Estonian-American 
present  at  that  meeting  drafted  and  sent 
to  President  Reagan  a  letter  of  their  sup- 
port of  his  policies  to  defend  human 
rights. 

I  ask  that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  I  join  with  these  Estonian- 
Americans  in  support  of  our  country's 
policy  of  non-recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  illegal  domination  of  this  nation. 

The  letter  follows: 

M>.  PaXSIDKlfT, 

The  White  Houae, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Mr.  Psesidcnt:  We,  the  Americans  of  Es- 
tonian descent  from  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  assembled  in  solemn  meeting  to  com- 
memorate the  63rd  anniversary  of  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Estonia,  send  you  our  heartfelt  greetings  and 
best  wishes  for  success  in  leading  the  United 
States  in  these  troubled  times. 

We  pledge  you  our  support  In  all  your  en- 
deavors to  raise  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States  to  superiority,  in  order  to  de- 
fend our  country  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  to  safeguard  the  Interests  and  posi- 
tions of  the  United  States  as  the  world  power 
everywhere. 

No  burden  is  too  heavy  to  bear  and  no 
sacrifice  too  big  for  this  purpose. 

We  also  ask  you  to  continue  the  traditional 
United  States  policy  for  defending  the  hu- 
man rights  and  freedoms  for  all  nations,  as 
there  cannot  be  true  freedom  for  Individuals 
without  the  right  for  self-determination  and 
Independence  of  all  peoples. 

In  this  respect  we  single  out  the  country 
of  our  ancestry,  Estonia,  which  still  is  under 
the  Illegal  occupation  of  Soviet  Russia,  and 
where  tbe  subjugated  people  are  waiting  for 
restoration  of  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

We  also  ask  you  to  continue  the  policy  of 
recognition  of  the  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia,  and  Its  diplomatic  and 
consular  representations  in  the  United 
States. 

God  bless  you  and  your  work,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.* 


THE  HELSINKI  WATCH  COMMITTEE 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  18, 1  plan  to  cohost  a  luncheon  in 
cooperat'on  with  the  Helsinki  Watch 
Committee.  Our  topic  for  discussion  at 
this  luncheon  will  be  human  rights,  the 
Soviets,  and  foreign  policy. 

Recent   events   in    El   Salvador   and 
Poland  have  served  to  heighten  interest 


in  human  rights  and  foreign  policy.  One 
organization  that  watches  this  subject 
with  considerable  interest  and  expertise 
is  the  Helsinki  Watch  Committee  which 
was  established  in  1979  with  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foimdation.  Mr.  Robert 
L.  Bernstein,  the  president  of  Random 
House,  is  chairman  of  the  Helsinki 
Watch. 

The  chief  objective  of  the  watch  has 
been  to  monitor  domestic  and  inter- 
national compliance  with  human  rights 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  Soviet  compli- 
ance. Last  week  the  watch  issued  a  press 
release  entitled  "Kuron  Under  Investi- 
gation; Seven  Other  Poles  in  Prison,"  in 
an  eflfort  to  call  attention  to  the  ques- 
tioning and  investigation  of  Jacek 
Kuron,  a  leading  Polish  rights  activist. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  tha  afore- 
mentioned article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows : 

(News  from  Helsinki  Watch] 

KuaoN  Under  Investigation;    Seven  Otheb 

Poles  in  Prison 

New  York,  March  6,  1981. — The  U.S.  Hel- 
sinlti  Watch,  at  its  annual  meeting  yesterday, 
expressed  serious  concern  over  news  of  the 
ongoing  Investigation  of  Jacek  Kuron,  a 
leading  rights  spokesman  of  Poland's  Self- 
Defense  Committee-KOR.  The  Helsinki 
Watch  has  asked  its  Vice-Chalrman,  OrvlUe 
H.  Scbell,  now  at  the  Madrid  review  confer- 
ence, to  make  inquiries  to  the  Polish  delega- 
tion on  Mr.  Kuron's  behalf. 

Authorities  held  Mr.  Kuron  yesterday  for 
seven  hours  of  questioning  and  informed 
him  that  he  was  under  investigation  for 
"slandering  the  Polish  state"  (Article  270  of 
the  Pclish  Criminal  Code) .  Kuron  has  re- 
cently been  the  target  of  repeated  attacks 
In  the  Soviet  press.  He  is  an  adviser  to 
Solidarity,  the  Independent  trade-union 
organization,  which  Is  expected  to  take  ac- 
tions on  his  behalf. 

Solidarity  has  already  called  attention  to 
seven  other  detained  Polish  activists  In  the 
first  appeal  of  Its  special  Committee  for  the 
Defense  of  Prisoners  of  Conscience,  formed 
on  December  10.  1980  and  comnosed  of  at 
least  23  members,  including  PoUdarltv  mem- 
bers Lech  Walesa  and  Kazimlerz  Swlton  (a 
former  adopted  prisoner  of  Amnestv  Inter- 
national) .  KOR  Helsinki  Group  members  Ed- 
ward Liolnskl  and  Aniela  Stelnsbergowa,  and 
filmmaker  Andr^e)  Wajda.  The  appeal  was 
Issued  on  December  10  and  called  for  the 
relesise  of  Leszek  MoczulskI  and  Wojclech 
Zlembinskl.  members  of  ROPCIO  (the  Move- 
ment for  the  Defense  of  Human  and  Civil 
Rights) ,  and  Zygmunt  GolacH  and  Tadeusa 
Stanski.  members  of  the  Conferdatlon  of  In- 
dependent Poland  fKPN) ,  each  of  whom  had 
been  arrested  that  fall. 

Ten  days  later,  on  Dec.  20,  1980.  the  Com- 
mittee added  three  newly-arrested  members 
of  KPN  to  its  list  of  prisoners  of  conscience: 
Ta^eusz  Janclsek  (Wroclaw).  Krzvsztof 
Bzdyl  (Cracow),  and  Jerzy  Sychut  (Szcze- 
cin). Since  that  time,  the  Committee  has 
collected  over  a  million  slenatures  on  a  peti- 
tion callmg  for  the  release  of  the  seven. 

The  Helsinki  Watch  learned  this  week  that 
Mr.  Oolackl.  whose  investleation  ended  this 
week,  has  been  on  a  huneer  strike  for  80 
da'-s.  Another  prisoner.  Wojclech  Zlembln- 
sH.  recentlv  ended  his  protracted  hunger 
strike  after  becoming  quite  111. 

The  Helsinki  Watch  has  sent  a  letter  to 
Prime  Minister  Jaruzelskl  in  support  of  the 
ca'l  for  ♦»-e  re'ease  o'  the  seven  activists. 

The  U.S.  Helsinki  Watch  Committee  Is  a 
non-governmental  organization  which  seeks 
to  monitor  compliance  with  the  human 
rights  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.# 
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FREE  LEGAL  SERVICES  FOR  ILLEGAL 
ALIENS 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  we  learned  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration will  move  to  eliminate  all 
funding  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. Although  this  corporation  has  pro- 
vided much  needed  legal  services  for  the 
Nation's  poor,  it  has  also  chosen  to  ex- 
pend its  efforts  and  money  in  some  ques- 
tionable areas  of  law. 

An  example  of  this  unnecessary  ac- 
tivity can  be  seen  in  a  pamphlet  which, 
recently  came  to  my  attention.  El  Otro 
Lado  (The  Other  Side)  is  a  pamphlet 
written  in  Spanish  which  is  designed  to 
assist  and  encourage  aliens  to  enter  the 
United  States  illegaUy  and  to  remain  here 
without  being  apprehended  by  the  INS. 
One  section  of  this  handbook  for  illegal 
entry  depls  with  legal  services  and  lists 
39  legal  aid  offices  which  will  help  the  il- 
legal alien  at  no  charge. 

With  millions  of  illegal  aliens  in  this 
country,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  their 
demand  for  free  legal  aid  will  mean  loss 
of  legal  services  for  needy  citizens  and 
lawful  residents. 

I  ask  that  the  section  of  El  Otro  Lado 
dealing  with  legal  services  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  section  follows: 

Lecai,  Sesviccs 

The  undocvmiented  have  legal  problems 
and  many  are  abused  and  exploited  because 
they  are  afraid  to  use  their  rights.  In  the  U.S. 
there  are  lawyers  who  help  the  undocu- 
mented. Private  lawyers  usually  cost  a  lot, 
but  a  lawyer  from  Legal  Aid  can  help  you 
at  no  charge.  There  are  Legal  Aid  offices 
throughout  the  U.S.  Moat  cities  have  more 
than  one  ofSce.  Some  are  noted  here.  You 
can  find  the  addresses  of  Legal  Aid  by  looking 
through  all  of  the  letter  "L"  in  your  tele- 
phone directory. 

cautornxa 

National  Center  for  ImmlgranU  Rights. 
1550  West  8tt  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CalU. 
90017,  (213)  487-2531. 

Oallfomla  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  1100 
Kansas  Avenue,  Modesto,  Calif.  99351,  (209) 
577-3811. 

California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  1900  K 
Street,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95614,  (916)  446- 
7901. 

Legal  Aid  Society,  400  Granger  BuUding, 
964  Fifth  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92101 
(714)  232-2214. 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Rural  Legal  Services.  62614 
Main,  Alamosa.  Colo.  81101,   (303)    589-4993. 

Al  Prente  de  Lucha,  919  A  Street,  Oreely, 
Colo.  80631,  (303)  366-0951. 

FLORIDA 

Florida  Rural  Legal  Services,  107  Main 
Street,  Immokalee,  Pla.  33934,  (813)  657- 
3681. 

Legal  Services  of  Greater  Miami.  North- 
side  Shopping  Center,  Miami,  Ha.  33135, 
(305)   638-6666. 

Orlando  Legal  Services,  128  W  Central, 
Orlando.  Pla.  32802,  (305)   841-7777. 

Servlclos  Legales  de  la  Communldad,  19 
E  Cypress  Street,  Wlntergarden,  Pla.  32787, 
(305)  056-5515. 

IDABO 

Migrant  Farmworkers  Law  Unit,  109  N. 
Klmbel  Apt.  L.  Caldwell,  Idaho  83605,  (208) 
454-2991. 

ILUNOIS 

I^gal  Services  Center  for  Immigrants.  1681 
S.  Blue  Island  Avenue.  Chicago,  m.  60608, 
(312)  226-0173. 


lOCHIOAir 

Michigan  Migrant  Legal  Assistance,  102 
South  Mechanic  Street,  Berrien  Springs. 
Mich.  49103,  (616)  471-2819. 

Legal  Services.  4122  West  Vernon,  I}etrolt, 
Mich.  48209.  (313)  554-3474. 

Michigan  Migrant  Legal  Assistance,  103 
Mt.  Vernon,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  49504, 
(616)  454-5055. 

MINNESOTA 

La   Oflclna   Legal,   530  Andrew,  St.   Paul, 
Minn.  55107,  (612)  291-2679. 
msaoTTRi 
Legal   Aid,   705   Southwest   Blvd.,   Kansas 
City,  MO  64108,  (816)  474-9868. 
KEW  JXXSET 

Camden  Legal  Services,  644  Wood  Street. 
Vlneland,  NJ.  08360,  (800)  322-7771,  gratu 
adentro  del  estado  (New  Jersey) . 

NEW  MEXICO 

Southern  New  Mexico  Legal  Services,  420 
W.  Griggs,  Las  Crucee,  N.M.  88001.  (506) 
526-4461. 

Northern  New  Mexico  Legal  Services,  Box 
948,  Dragon  Lane,  Taos,  N.M.  87571  (605) 
758-2218. 

MKW  TORS 

Comite  Nuestra  Senora  de  Loreto,  Sobtc 
Asuntos  de  Imlgracion  Hispana,  124  Sackman 
Street,  Brooklyn.  NY.  11233,  (212)  385-3740. 

Hispanic  American  Civic  Unity  of  N.Y.,  69 
Glen  Street,  Glen  Cove,  N.Y.  11542.  (516)  759- 
1100. 

Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Serv- 
ice, 360  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10010, (212)  532-6350. 

OHIO 

Legal  Aid  Society,  901  Elm,  Cincinnati,  OH 
45202,  (513)  241-9400. 

OREGON 

Oregon  Legal  Services,  107  S.E.  Second, 
Room  5,  Hillsboro,  OR  97123,  (503)  640-4770. 

Vicariate  Immigration  Center,  621  S.W. 
Morrison,  Portland,  OR  97205,  (503)  221-1689. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance,  438  King, 
Charleston,  SC  29403.  (803)  722-O107  ext.  601 
Plda  el  Sr.  Marvin  Pelngold. 


Texas  Rural  Legal  Aid,  1154  E.  Elizabeth 
Suite  601,  BrownsvUle,  TX  78520,  (512)  546- 
5558. 

Texas  Rural  Legal  Services.  216  N.  Closner, 
Edlnberg,  TX  78539.  (512)  383-5673. 

El  Paso  Legal  Assistance,  First  National 
Building,  El  Paso,  TX  79901,  (915)   533-1942. 

Oentro  Para  Immlgrantes  de  Houston,  2314 
Cochran,  Houston,  TX  77009,  (713)  228-0091. 

Texas  Rural  Legal  Aid,  1106  Scott,  Laredo, 
TX  78040,  (512)  72^-6191. 

Bexar  County  Legal  Aid,  4304  S.  tlaln,  San 
Antonio.  TX  78207,  (512)  227-0111. 
xrraH 

Utah  Rural  Legal  Services.  362  S.  Denver 
Street.  Salt  Lake  aty,  UT  84111,  (801)  328- 
0121. 

WASHINGTON 

Northwest  Immigration  Alliance.  305  Eu- 
clid, Grand  view.  WA  98930.  (509)  882-4650. 

Evergreen  Legal  Services.  618  Second  Ave- 
nue, Seattle,  WA  98104,  (206)  464-5911. 

Yakima  Legal,  500  E.  Edison,  Sunnyslde, 
WA  98948.  (509)  837^520.* 


INDUSTRIAL  PREPAREDNESS— A  VI- 
TAL  ELKMENT  IN  OUR  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  ISi.  President,  dur- 
ing the  numerous  hearings  the  Tactical 
Warfare  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  held  to  listen  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  various  branches  of  the  mil- 
itary, one  or  two  things  keep  coming 


through  loud  and  clear.  One  Is  a  deep 
conviction  that  we  are  so  short  of  stra- 
tegic metals  that  this  fact  alone  can  pre- 
vent adequate  rearming  or  the  purchase 
of  adequate  spares. 

Another  factor,  and  this  disturbs  me, 
is  that  there  is  doubt  whether  that  which 
was  once  a  giant,  our  industrial  segment, 
is  up  to  producing  the  number  of  weap- 
ons that  we  will  have  to  have  to  even 
approach  catching  the  Soviets.  The  As- 
sociation of  the  U.S.  Army  has  prepared 
a  very  short  paper  on  this  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows : 
Industrial  Preparedness — A  Vital  KiXMKirr 
In  Our  National  Depkmss 

There  Is  much  more  to  national  defenaa 
than  having  good  people  who  are  weU- 
trained  and  are  equipped  with  the  beet  poa- 
sltle  weapons.  We  must  be  assured,  for  in- 
stance, that  once  our  elected  leaders  have 
committed  our  forces  to  combat  there  are 
adequate  sources  of  manpower,  supplies  and 
equipment  to  keep  our  forces  going  until  the 
fighting  achieves  the  desired  conclusion.  Tb* 
extended  debate  over  the  ability  of  our 
present  Selective  Service  System  to  provide 
mobilization  manpower  in  a  timely  manner 
Is  one  manifestation  of  these  additional 
needs.  Another  can  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  spe- 
cial panel  which.  In  December.  1980,  found 
many  alarming  flaws  In  the  ability  of  our 
nations  Industries  to  react  swiftly  to  the  need 
lor  Increased  defense  production. 

This  Inability  to  react  highlights  the  weak- 
nesses In  the  Army's  sustalnabUlty — its  readi- 
ness to  go  to  war  and  keep  going  until  the  f  uU 
force  of  American  Industry  and  the  American 
people  can  be  brought  to  bear.  The  Army  la 
almost  entirely  lacking  a  reservoir  of  equip- 
ment that  could  be  used  to  replace  combat 
losses.  Indeed,  many  of  the  active  Army's 
combat  elements  stationed  in  the  United 
States  have  had  to  relinquish  equipment  to 
be  stockpiled  In  Germany  for  possible  use  In  a 
NATO  emergency.  The  units  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army  Reserve,  whose  readi- 
ness la  crucial  to  the  fighting  capabilities  of 
the  Total  Army,  are  either  drastically  short 
of  equipment,  have  obsolescent  gear,  or  both. 
The  supply  of  the  moat  critical  Item,  ammu- 
nition, is  also  short. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  government-owned 
production  base  for  ammunition,  but  moat 
of  Its  capacity  is  "laid  away"  and  Inactive  be- 
cause the  Army  has  not  been  able  to  procure 
enough  ammunition  to  Justify  keeping  Its 
capacity  "warm."  The  Army  estimates  that 
across  the  broad  spectrum  of  Its  mobilization 
hardware  needs  only  about  25  percent  could 
be  "surged"  to  full  production  wlUiln  tbe 
first  six  months  of  a  mlllteuy  emergency.  As 
long  as  two  years  would  be  required  to  con- 
vert existing  civilian  production  facilities  or 
buUd  new  ones  that  could  fill  all  the  gaps  in 
the  supply  flow.  In  the  meantime,  of  course,  a 
mere  trickle  of  supplies  would  be  reaching 
the  combat  forces. 

The  reasons  for  this  predicament  are  many 
and  varied,  but  the  constrained  defense 
budgets  of  the  last  ten  years  are  largely  re- 
soonslble.  Constant  adjustments  in  what 
should  have  been  reliable,  long-term  pro- 
grams have  forced  many  civilian  manufac- 
turers away  from  defense  production  because 
there  were  too  many  uncertainties.  Stultify- 
ing government  regulations  superimposed  on 
every  aspect  of  defense  contracting  have 
driven  away  suppliers  who  can  easily  find 
lucrative  markets  elaewbere. 

Our  government-owned  industrial  base 
must  be  enlivened  and  a  new  package  of  In- 
centives must  be  offered  civilian  industry  to 
draw  them  back  Into  defense  production. 
None  of  this  can  be  accomplished,  however. 
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without    an    vinderlylng     commitment     of 
spending  for  re«dlnes8.« 


REGULATORY  FLEXIBIIJTY 

•  til.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  talk  these  days 
about  bringing  Government  regulation 
under  control.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  need  to  eliminate  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral regulation,  however.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  let  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion stand  that  this  is  a  new  initiative. 
Congress  has  been  working  on  this  prob- 
lem for  a  long  time  and  we  have  made 
significant  progress.  An  example  of  this 
progress  is  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act 
which  became  public  law  on  September 
19,  1980.  As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  299,  from 
which  this  new  law  was  created,  I  was 
especially  pleased  to  see  it  enacted. 

Mr.  Milton  Stewart  wrote  an  excellent 
article  for  the  January,  1981  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  which  details 
the  importance  of  this  landmark  piece 
of  legislation.  Mr.  Stewart  was  the  chief 
counsel  for  advocacy  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  smd  is  well  qualified 
to  write  aa  this  subject.  He  n&s  been  a 
tenacious  and  articulate  spokesman  for 
small  business  interests  for  years.  I 
highly  commend  him  for  his  outstanding 
work. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Stewart's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Recoso. 

The  article  follows: 
Tbx  New  Recxtlatort  Fi.FTTwn.rrr  Act 
(By  MUton  D.  Stewart) 

The  Regulatory  FlexlbUlty  Act  (P.L.  9e- 
3fi4)  Is  a  straightforward  piece  of  legislation 
that  represents  a  landmark  determination  to 
alter  fundamentally  the  manner  In  which 
the  bureaucracy  behaves  toward  small  busi- 
ness and  other  "small  entitles."  It  amends 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  adding  a 
new  Chapter  VI.  Congress  thus  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  entire  tuimlnlstratlve  law  com- 
munity, both  In  and  out  of  government,  that 
this  action  Is  to  be  treated  as  a  major  gov- 
ernment-wide regulatory  reform.  Most  pro- 
visions went  Into  effect  on  January  1,  1981. 

Perhaps  the  use  of  the  word  "landmark" 
here  will  t\im  out.  In  the  long  reach  of  time, 
to  be  an  exaggeration,  but  support  for  It  is 
provided  by  these  elements: 

The  conscious  Imposition  of  a  substantial 
burden  on  regulators  expressly  to  lighten  the 
regulatory  burden,  from  both  present  and 
future  rules,  of  a  vast  class  of  regulated — 
the  "small  entitles."  Consideration  of  alter- 
native ways  of  adjusting  regulations  Is  now 
an  express  duty  of  all  regulators. 

A  clartflcatlon  of  the  meaning  of  our  tra- 
ditional standard  of  "equal  Justice  under  the 
law"  In  administrative  process.  Now  that 
mandate  is  clarified  to  mean  "equal  treat- 
ment of  the  regulated  of  approximately  the 
same  size"  or  "equal  treatment  with  due 
regard  for  the  difference  In  the  capacities  of 
the  regulated  to  bear  the  direct  and  indirect 
costs  of  regiilatlons." 

Additional  Imperatives  to  regvUatora  to: 
(1)  try  harder  to  achieve  actual  notice  of 
proposed  regulations  to  small  entitles  pros- 
pectively subject  to  them,  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional Federal  Register  notices:  and  (2)  try 
harder  to  achieve  actual  participation  of 
reg\ilated  small  entitles  in  the  development 
and  consideration  of  alternative  and  fairer 
meatLs  of  achieving  the  regulatory  purpose. 

The  new  development  of  the  statutory 
concept  of  "small  entities"  to  Include  not 
only  the  traditional  "small  business"  as  re- 
quiring special  treatment  but  also  small 
governmental  units  and  small  voluntary  aa- 


soclationa.  This  is  a  broader  conceptual  re- 
sponse than  we  have  seen  yet  to  the  prob- 
lem of  both  governmental  and  private  sector 
bigness  and  concentration. 

The  designation  of  a  single  federal  offi- 
cer— the  chief  counsel  for  advocacy  <n  the 
Small  Business  Administration — to  monitor 
government-wide  performance  of  agencies  in 
regulating  "small  entities"  of  all  three  kinds. 

In  passing  this  far-reaching  new  law,  the 
Senate  acted  first,  by  adding  Chapter  VI  to 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  on  Au- 
gust 6,  1980.  The  signal  the  Senate  Intended 
to  send  to  the  agencies  is  clear  from  the 
Judiciary  Conunittee's  report  (No.  96-878) 
on  the  original  bill :  "The  committee  believes 
that  meaningful  regulatory  reform  must  be 
government-wide,  enforceable,  and  coordi- 
nated with  the  legislative  framework  for  the 
agencies.  .  .  .  The  AJ>.A.  is  the  fundamental 
legislation  upon  which  federal  rulemaking  is 
based  and,  together  with  the  case  law  that 
has  grown  up  around  It.  provides  the  foun- 
dation for  nearly  all  significant  agency  ac- 
tions. This  is  where  regulatory  reform  must 
be  focused." 

The  House  emphasized  Its  concurrence  by 
passing  the  measure  on  September  9.  1980. 
President  Carter  signed  the  bill  on  Septem- 
ber 19.  1980. 

Both  houses  built.  In  a  number  of  hear- 
ings over  ten  years,  a  conclusive  record  of 
disillusionment  and  discontent  among  the 
regulated.  Small  businesses  and  small  en- 
tities repeatedly  claimed  that  uniform  appli- 
cation of  the  same  regulations  to  them  and 
to  larger  entities  produced  economic  in- 
justice. 

These  economic  arguments  were  articu- 
lated ♦'y  Milton  Kafoglis,  then  a  member  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure.  He  told  the  subcommittee: 
"There  seem  to  be  clear  economies  of  scale 
Imposed  by  most  regulatory  endeavors.  Uni- 
form application  of  regulatory  requirements 
thus  seems  to  increase  the  size  firm  that 
can  effectively  compete.  ...  As  a  resiilt. 
Industrial  concentration  will  have  increased. 
It  suggests  that  the  'small  business'  problem 
goes  beyond  mere  sympathy  for  the  small 
businessman  but  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the 
established  national  policy  of  maintaining 
competition  and  mitigating  monopoly." 

The  S.B.A.  Office  of  Advocacy  has  some 
preliminary  data  which  anpear  to  support 
this  view,  ^n  19''3  the  small  business  share 
of  the  gross  national  product  was  43  percent. 
By  1976  that  share  had  dropped  to  39  per- 
cent, according  to  a  study  by  the  Joel  Popkln 
Company,  indicating  that  business  size  is 
generally  increasing. 

While  the  new  act  breads  new  groimd  in 
a  number  of  areas.  Its  mechanics  are  fairly 
simple. 

A  definition  of  "nile"  Is  set  forth  that 
basically  corresponds  with  rules  required  to 
be  proposed  under  Section  553(b)  of  the 
A.P.A.  or  other  laws  with  some  specified  ex- 
ceptions and  Inclusions.  The  co^era^e  of  the 
act  extends  to  every  agency  that  engages  in 
proposed  rulemaking. 

Peder'^1  agencies  are  directed  to  publish 
In  April.  1981.  a  regulatory  a^^enda.  They 
must  list  all  rules  for  which  they  are  likely 
to  publish  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
in  the  Federal  Register.  They  are  to  revise 
and  re^ubllsh  the  list  in  October.  1981.  and 
every  April  and  October  thereafter.  Rules  to 
be  included  In  the  regulatory  aeenda  are 
those  which.  In  the  judgment  of  the  agency, 
are  likely  to  have  "a  slini'flcant  e'?onomlc 
Imnact  on  a  substantial  number  of  small 
entitles." 

Por  each  rule  for  which  It  publishes  a  gen- 
eral notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  after 
January  1.  1981.  an  agency  must  prepare  and 
make  available  for  public  comment  an  initial 
regulatory  flexlbUl^  analysU.  which  U  to  be 


published  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
the  general  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
In  the  Federal  Register. 

It  must  contain  (1)  a  rationale  for  the 
agency's  action;  (2)  the  objective  and  legal 
basis  for  the  proposed  rule:  (3)  a  detailed 
estimate  and  description  of  the  reporting, 
recordkeeping,  and  compUanoe  requirements 
anticipated:  (4)  an  identification  of  rele- 
vant federal  rules  which  may  conflict,  dupli- 
cate, or  overlap  the  propKised  rule:  (6)  spe- 
cific discussion  of  alternatives  to  the  nile 
that  could  accomplish  the  same  objectives, 
such  as  different  standards  for  large  and 
small  entitles  (multltlerlng),  simplification, 
performance  standards,  or  exemption  of 
small  entitles. 

Spokespersons  for  consumers  and  environ- 
mentalists were  concerned  about  a  possible 
erosion  of  the  substantive  principles  of  the 
statutes  of  most  concern  to  them.  The  new 
act  specifically  states  that  alternatives  must 
be  "consistent  with  the  stated  objective  of 
applicable  statutes."  There  Is  no  intention  to 
undercut  substantive  law. 

When  the  agency  promulgates  a  final  rule, 
It  must  Issue  a  final  regulatory  flexibility 
analysis.  Generally,  the  final  analysis  is  to 
include  Information  on  how  the  agency 
handled  issues  brought  up  In  the  Initial 
analysis.  It  also  must  respond  to  public  com- 
ments. These  analyses  can  be  either  qualita- 
tive or  quantitative.  The  initial  analysis 
may  be  waived  or  delayed  only.  A  rule  Is 
void  after  180  days  without  a  flnal  analysis. 

An  agency  may  avoid  the  preparation  of  an 
initial  or  flnal  analysis  with  respect  to  a 
particular  rule.  It  m\ut  certify  that  the  rule 
will  not  exert,  if  promulgated,  a  significant 
economic  impact  on  a  substantial  number  of 
small  entities.  A  copy  of  the  certification 
must  be  sent  to  the  chief  counsel  for  advo- 
cacy of  the  S.B.A.  for  comment. 

Agencies  have  to  ensure  participation  of 
small  affected  parties  in  development  of  rules 
through  use  of  several  special  techniques: 

Statement  In  the  advance  notice  that  the 
rule  may  affect  small  entitles: 

Publication  of  the  notice  in  publications  of 
small  entities  and  their  groups; 

A  direct  notification  of  affected  parties; 

Conferences  or  public  hearings;  and 

Modification  of  their  own  agency  proce- 
dures for  obtaining  input  from  small  entitles. 

The  agencies  also  are  required  to  review 
systematically  within  ten  years  all  of  their 
existing  and  outstanding  rules  with  respect 
to  small  entitles.  In  reviewing  a  rule,  an 
agency  must  take  into  consideration  the  con- 
tinued need  for  the  rule,  public  complaints 
regarding  the  rule.  Its  complexity,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  overlaps,  duplicates,  or 
conflicts  with  other  federal  or  state  rules. 

Each  agency  must  publish  annually  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  list  of  the  rules  it  Intends 
to  review  during  the  next  year.  Within  180 
days  after  January  1.  1981,  each  agency  must 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  ten-year 
plan  for  a  review  of  its  rules  that  affect  small 
entities.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  agen- 
cies will  review  their  most  significant  and 
burdensome  regulations  first. 

In  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  litigious  ex- 
periences of  other  reform  laws,  such  as  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  Congress 
cut  off  judicial  review  of  all  agency  actions 
under  regulatory  fiexibUity  provisions  during 
the  promulgation  process.  Including  the  reg- 
ulatory fiexlbility  analyses.  However,  the  ini- 
tial and  final  regulatory  flexibility  analyses 
are  subject  to  judicial  review  as  constituting 
"part  of  the  whole  record  of  agency  action 
in  connection  with  the  review"  of  a  flnal  rule. 

The  chief  counsel  for  advocacy  of  the  S.B.A. 
is  given  over-all  responsibility  for  monitoring 
agency  compliance  with  the  act.  The  presi- 
dent and  the  Judiciary  and  Small  Business 
committees  of  both  houses  of  Congress  are 
to  receive  annual  reports  from  him.  It  Is  an- 
ticipated from  Informal  expressions  or  In- 
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tereet  that  the  authorizing  and  appropriating 
congressional  subcommittees  for  each  agency 
also  wUl  be  interested  In  this  source  of  over- 
sight information.  This  Is  supported  by  the 
Illative  debate.  In  which  congressional 
oversight,  based  on  these  annual  reports, 
was  treated  as  a  vital  part  of  the  compUance 
strategy. 

The  chief  counsel  also  U  authorized  to 
appear  amicus  curiae  in  any  action  to  review 
a  flnal  rule.  A  tighUy  worded  directive  is  given 
to  the  courts  to  grant  his  applications  for  ap- 
pearance in  those  actions.  The  legislative  his- 
tory makes  it  clear  that  Congress  expects  the 
chief  counsel  to  exercise  this  authority  Inde- 
pendently. There  is  no  requirement  that  he 
support  or  not  support  any  particular  party 
or  view. 

The  new  act  incorporates  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  definitions  of  "small 
business."  Generally,  lor  each  manufacturing 
Industry,  the  size  standard  celling  is  ex- 
pressed as  a  specific  number  of  employees.  For 
service,  wholesale,  retail  and  other  non- 
manufacturing  businesses,  the  size  standard 
is  set  forth  in  S.B.A.  regulations  by  a  specific 
volume  of  business  expressed  in  dollars.  Other 
standards  exist  for  speclflc  programs  and  pur- 
poses. 

Congress  did  recognize  that  S3.A.  deflnl- 
tlons  will  not  fit  every  regulatory  situation. 
For  example,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  uses  discharge  volumes  on  a  sub- 
stance-by-substance basis  as  a  size  standard 
for  effluent  regulations.  For  regulation  of  ef- 
fluent discharge,  that  standard  makes  more 
sense  to  E.P.A.  than  either  employee  size  or 
gross  sales. 

Under  the  new  act,  agencies  seeking  to 
establish  their  own  standards  must  consult 
with  the  S3-A.  Office  of  Advocacy  and  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register  the  size  standard  pro- 
posed to  be  used.  In  that  regard,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business,  held  In  January  of  1980  and 
consisting  largely  of  small  business  people, 
proposed  its  own  "uniform"  standard  speclfl- 
cally  "to  facilitate  flexible  regulations  by  gov- 
ernment." This  was,  of  course,  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act.  The 
deflnltion  proposed  is  limited  to  500  em- 
ployees, each  of  whom  works  1,800  or  more 
hours  per  year.  Subclasses  of  0  to  9  employees, 
10  to  49  employees,  50  to  249.  and  250  to  499 
also  were  recommended  for  possible  differ- 
ential treatment. 

The  term  "small  entities"  Includes  not-for- 
profit,  Independently  owned  and  operated  en- 
terprises. Cities,  counties,  towns,  townships, 
villages,  school  districts,  or  special  districts  of 
less  than  50.000  population  also  are  included. 
The  protections  and  benefits  of  the  act  thus 
reach  far  beyond  small  business.  Despite  its 
locus  In  the  S.B.A.,  the  Office  of  Advocacy  is 
to  monitor  compliance  on  behalf  of  these  ad- 
ditional "small  entities." 

Significant  economic  impact  on  a  substan- 
tial number  of  small  entities  is  made  the 
touchstone  of  the  new  act's  applicability. 
Rules  with  impacts  are  to  be  included  in  the 
regulatory  agenda.  The  agency  head  may  cer- 
tify. In  the  alternative,  that  a  rule  Is  not 
subject  to  regulatory  flexibility  and  no  initial 
or  flnal  analysis  is  required. 

Serious  questions  will  arise  Immediately 
concerning  the  term  "significant  economic 
Impcuit  on  a  substantial  number  of  small  en- 
titles." That  criterion  is  the  test  for  inclusion 
of  rules  in  the  regulatory  agenda  and  will  be 
the  reverse  test  for  certification  by  an  agency 
head  that  a  rule  is  not  subject  to  regulatory 
flexibility. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  legislative  record 
that  Congress  does  not  want  this  test  to  be 
reduced  to  an  absolute  number.  For  instance, 
existing  protections  provided  by  Executive 
Order  12044  were  triggered  only  if  the  total 
Impact  of  the  proposed  regulation  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $100  million  or  more.  Legislative 
Intent  clearly  indicates  that  no  such  arbitrary 
numbers  are  to  be  developed  for  general  ai>f 


pUcabiUty.  The  House  Report  (No.  98-619) 
^eclflcally  advocates  the  case-by-case  ap- 
proach as  the  best  way  to  decide  the  matter 
and  states  in  an  example  that  the  number 
of  Arms  affected  could  be  as  low  as  15  or  even 
fewer  and  still  trigger  the  act. 

The  criteria  the  S.BA.  Office  of  Advocacy 
probably  wUl  apply  in  its  review  of  agency 
compliance,  while  still  under  extended  study, 
may  be  forecast,  based  on  our  experience  with 
parallel  problems.  Assessment  of  the  overall 
impact  of  a  regulation  or  rule  would  address 
ideally  several  characteristics  of  the  affected 
firms  and  their  industries.  The  assessment 
should  begin  with  an  "overview  "  description 
of  impact,  itemizing  demographic  factors. 
This  should  be  followed  by  a  detailed  cost 
enumeration  and  an  evaluation  of  probable 
effects  on  competition.  Then  these  cost  and 
competitive  factors  should  be  aggregated  to 
show  the  total  impact  upon  Arms  and  indus- 
tries. 

No  other  issue  gave  rise  to  as  much  lively 
congressional  debate  as  the  issue  of  the  scope 
or  judicial  review.  The  act  as  flnally  passed 
tries  to  strike  a  balance  between  minimizing 
opportunities  for  stalling  the  regulatory 
process  and  still  assuring  judicial  pressure 
for  agency  compliance. 

No  separate  review  is  provided  for  agency 
certifications  that  the  act  applies  or  does  not 
apply  to  a  given  rule.  Intermediate  review  of 
any  regulatory  flexibility  action  is  barred  ex- 
pressly. Some  judicial  review  is  made  possible 
by  these  words:  "When  an  action  for  judicial 
review  of  a  rule  is  instituted,  any  regulatory 
flexibility  analysis  for  such  rule  shall  consti- 
tute part  of  the  whole  record  of  agency  ac- 
tion in  connection  with  the  review." 

The  question  might  be  asked  whether  the 
new  act  contem'-lates  judicial  review  of  an 
otherwise  reasonable  rule  when  the  laltlal 
regulatory  flexibility  analyses  performed 
were  inadequate,  sloppy,  or  Incomplete.  A 
descriptive  analysis  submitted  by  Senator 
Culver  on  the  Senate  floor  during  the  August 
6  debate  of  the  bill  stated  that  the  defective 
analysis  should  be  considered  as  evidence  of 
the  unreasonableness  of  the  rule.  But  in  the 
House  debate  on  the  subject  on  September  8, 
in  a  colloquy  between  Reoresentativea 
Broomfleld  and  MoDade.  the  latter  implied 
that  a  court  could  give  definitive  weight  to 
agency  flexibility  analysis  In  assessing  the 
vaUdlty  of  an  otherwise  reasonable  rule. 

Is  it  constitutional  under  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  Amendment  to 
create  a  classification  in  the  law  based  solely 
on  the  size  of  regulated  entitles?  Legal  pre- 
cedents indicate  that  the  answer  is  yes.  If 
they  are  reasonable. 

In  deliberating  on  the  question  of  whether 
a  classification  is  justlfled.  the  Supreme 
Court  must  decide  whether  the  classification 
has  a  valid  public  purpose  underlying  It. 

In  several  cases  laws  have  been  upheld  that 
expressly  exempted  small  businesses  from 
certain  regulations.  The  Court  upheld  an 
Arkansas  law  that  exempted  mining  com- 
panies with  ten  or  fewer  employees  from  a 
complex  process  linking  the  amount  of  coal 
mined  to  a  determination  of  miner's  wages. 
McLean  v.  ATkansas.  211  US  539  (1909) .  The 
Court  later  also  upheld  a  state  unemploy- 
ment compensation  act  that  exempted  cer- 
tain classes  of  small  employers.  Carmichael 
V.  Southern  Coal  Company,  301  U.S.  495 
(1937).  In  numerous  Instances  in  the  past 
the  Court  has  had  opportunities  to  find  size 
of  business  an  unconstitutional  classification 
but  it  has  not  done  so. 

The  new  act  is  a  remarkably  faithful  Im- 
plementation of  Recommendation  44  of  the 
White  House  Conference:  "All  federal  agen- 
cies should  have  the  rower  to  Implement  a 
tiered  system  of  regulation. " 

A  regulatory  flexibility  tas«c  force  has  been 
established  to  assist  the  Office  of  Advocacy  in 
making  the  new  law  as  helpful  as  we  know 
It  can  be  for  small  entities.  The  task  force 


ultimately  wlU  have  100  or  more  members, 
representatives  of  small  business,  economist^ 
accountants,  and  others  active  In  smaU  sn- 
titles  protected  by  this  act. 

Two  weeks  after  President  Carter  signed 
the  act  Into  law.  yet  another  related  Whits 
House  Conference  recommendation  was 
passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress.  It  was 
signed  in  October  by  the  president.  It  wa* 
a  response  to  the  same  perceived  injustloa 
of  spurious  regulatory  equaUty.  This  time 
it  was  the  speclflc  inequality  of  the  abUlty 
to  pay  for  legal  services,  "ntle  n  of  HJl.  5612, 
formerly  8.  265.  the  Equal  Access  to  Jus- 
tice Act,  responds  to  Recommendation  42 
of  the  White  House  Conference  and  provides 
for  a  three-year  experiment,  beginning  in  Oc- 
tober, 1981.  during  which  individuals  and 
small  businesses  as  defined  in  the  act  may 
sue  to  recover  their  legal  fees  when  they 
prevail  In  adversary  bouts  with  the  federal 
government  on  regulatory  matters. 

Both  of  these  congressional  enactments 
were  made  despite  vigorous  opposition  fro«n 
within  the  federal  bureaucracy  and  from 
nongovernmental  regulation  advocates  The 
president  and  the  Congress  were  persuaded 
that  small  business  and  other  small  entitles 
had  been  hurt  badly  by  infiexlble.  uniform 
regulations  and  overzealous  enforcement 
proceedings  aimed  at  the  smallest  and  most 
defenseless  targets. 

Both  laws  are  good  and  useful  tools  which 
can  help  correct  abuses  of  long  standing. 
However,  even  good  causes  are  soured  by  ex- 
cessive zeal.  There  must  be  awareness  by 
small  entities  that  responsible  behavior  is 
necessary  on  their  part,  too.  and  required  If 
regulatory  flexibility  Is  to  work. 

Our  system  of  government  has  endured  be- 
cause it  embodies  a  durable  self-righting 
mechanism  that  corrects  transitory  excesses 
and  enthusiasms.  There  Is  always  the  risk, 
however,  that  the  pendulum  will  swing  too 
slowly  or  too  late  to  help  those  being  In- 
jured in  speclflc  controversies.  It  now  has 
swun?  decisively  enoueh.  however,  to  pre- 
vent permanent  damage  to  the  small  bnel« 
ness  sector,  or  to  other  small  entitles.^ 


COMMENDATION   OP   AMBASSADOR 
AND  MRS.  PTTTT.TP  ALSTON 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  a  recent 
trip  to  the  southwestern  Pacific  recloo. 
I  visited  Australia  to  discuss  defense  and 
foreign  policy  matters  with  both  Austra- 
lian and  United  States  ofBclals.  At  the 
time  of  my  trip.  Mr.  Philip  Alston,  of  At- 
lanta. Ga.,  was  our  Ambassador  to 
Australia. 

During  their  4-year  tenure  in  Austra- 
lia. Phil  and  Elkin  Alston  woo  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  everyone  with 
whcHn  they  had  contact  and  they  served 
our  Nation's  interests  in  superb  fashion. 
I  encountered  numerous  people  in  Aus- 
tralia, both  Americans  and  Australians, 
who  made  a  special  effort  to  express  their 
praise  for  Ambassador  Alston's  perform- 
ance. 

He  worked  tirelessly  to  represent  the 
United  States  throughout  Australia  and 
to  imf»x)ve  the  already  close  relations 
between  our  two  countries.  They  traveled 
extensively  to  promote  American  inter- 
ests and  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  our  longstanding  ally.  His  efforts  were 
rewarded  with  the  notable  success  he 
achieved,  especiaUy  as  they  relate  to  our 
national  security  interests. 

Based  on  my  personal  experiences  and 
the  many  express'ons  or  support  I  heard 
in  Australia.  I  have  only  the  highest 
praise  for  PhUip  Alston's  professionalism 
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and  ability  as  an  American  diplomat. 
The  United  States  was  well  represented 
during  his  term  In  Australia,  and  his 
expertise  will  be  missed.  Of  course,  we 
welcome  the  Alstons  back  as  leading 
citizens  of  our  State  of  Georgia. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  James 
P.  Lane,  president  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Australia,  cit- 
ing Ambassador  Alston's  outstanding 
record  and  I  ask  that  this  latter  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcou). 

Mr.  President,  the  Alstons  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  dedication  and 
superb  service  to  our  country. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
Amxucak  CHAiun  or  CoMuncx 

XM  Auanuui. 
Hon.  Sam  NuKif . 
VS.  Senate. 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

DiAK  Senatob  Nttnn  :  On  behalf  of  the  1400 
members  of  the  Amerlcaa  Ch«inber  of  Com- 
merce In  Austral*.  I  take  gjeat  pleasure  In 
recording  the  Cbsjnber'e  deep  appreciation  to 
Ambeeaador  Philip  Alston  for  bla  outstanding 
efforts  to  Mibance  the  American  Image  in 
Australia. 

During  bis  term  of  office.  b«  tolled  ceaae- 
leaely  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  better  un- 
derstanding between  tbe  two  communities. 

His  tireless  effM-ts  on  behalf  of  American 
business  and  Industry,  his  concern  to  see  that 
resident  Americans  and  Australians  were 
briefed  on  United  States  policies,  and  his 
herculean  travel  schedule  to  carry  the  V&. 
voice  to  remote  comers  ot  Australia  have  en- 
sured for  blm  a  memorable  place  In  United 
States- Australia  relations. 

He  served  his  Qovemment  and  his  constit- 
uents well. 

Stnoerely, 

Jamxs  p.  Lam, 

PTeslAent.% 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  19,  IB 
AGRICULTURE  DAY  1981 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  In  calling 
the  Nation's  attention  to  Agriculture  Day 
1981. 

In  my  view,  too  few  people  realize  the 
tmnendous  Job  that  American  agrlctil- 
ture  does  in  feeding  our  own  people  and 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  a  time  of  tragically  rising  costs,  we 
oftai  fall  to  reckon  with  the  eCQcient  way 
in  which  our  farmers  put  to  use  our  finite 
land,  water,  and  energy  resources. 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  facts  that  are 
surprising  to  many  of  us,  and  unknown 
to  a  great  many  thoughtful  people. 

For  example,  agriculture  assets  total 
$927  billlOTi:  eqiial  to  88  percent  of  the 
capital  assets  of  all  manufacturing  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States,  making 
It  the  NatiOTi's  leading  Industry. 

It  is  also  the  Nation's  No.  1  employer. 
More  than  15  million  people  work  In 
some  phase  of  agriculture — from  grow- 
ing food  and  fiber  to  selling  it  at  the 
supermarket.  Farming  Itself  uses  4.4  mil- 
lion workers — as  many  as  the  combined 
payrolls  of  the  transportation,  steel,  and 
the  automobile  industries.  Services  of  an 
approximate  8  to  10  million  people  are 
required  to  store,  transport,  process,  and 
merchandize  the  output  of  the  Nation's 
farms.  In  all,  agriculture  accounts  for 
one  out  of  every  five  jobs  in  private 
enterprise. 

Agriculture  1«  the  No.  1  fighter  against 


inflation.  Productivity  growth  was  five 
times  greater  than  nonfarm  Industry 
over  the  past  5  years.  One  farmworker 
supplies  enough  food  and  fiber  for  68 
people;  only  20  years  ago  he  was  produc- 
ing enough  for  28.  American  farmers 
produce  over  54  percent  more  in  crop 
output — on  3  percent  fewer  acres — than 
their  fathers.  And  U.S.  farm  productiv- 
ity Is  unparalleled  in  the  world:  Asia's 
farmworkers  produce  an  average  of  4,- 
400  pounds  of  food  crops  each  year; 
Russia's  farmworkers— 33,000  pounds: 
Europe's  farmworkers — 35.000  pounds: 
compared  to  the  U.S.  farmworker's 
375,000  pounds. 

It  Is  the  No.  1  exporter  of  American 
goods.  Agriculture  exports  totaled  a  rec- 
ord $40  billion  in  1980 — by  far  the  lead- 
ing positive  factor  in  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade.  These  exports  provide  employ- 
ment for  1.3  million  U.S.  workers,  and 
generate  more  than  $82  billion  in  do- 
mestic economic  activity.  America's  2.4 
million  farms  provide  enough  food  and 
fiber  for  our  domestic  population  as  well 
as  exporting  more  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world.  With  less  than  7  per- 
cent of  the  world's  land,  the  U.S. 
produces  43  percent  of  the  world's  corn 
and  about  60  percent  of  the  world's  soy- 
beans. We  supply  44  percent  of  the 
worlds  total  wheat  exports  and  71  per- 
cent of  the  world's  coarse  grain  exports. 
All  these  exports  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  pay  for  our  major  foreign  imports 
like  oil.  automobiles,  and  electronics. 

Clearly  food  prices  have  Increased 
dramatically  in  Uie  past  few  years,  but 
It  is  equally  clear  that  our  income  buys 
considerably  more  food  today  than  In 
1950.  For  example,  an  average  U.S. 
factory  worker  could  buy  with  1  hour's 
pay:  10.1  pounds  of  white  bread  in  1950, 
but  15.8  pounds  in  1979;  2.4  pounds  of 
frying  chicken  then  and  9.8  pounds  In 
1979:  7.5  quarts  of  milk  In  1950  and  13.5 
quarts  now;  2  poimds  of  butter  then,  4.1 
now;  about  three  times  as  many  eggs 
and  almost  three  times  as  much  pork 
in  1979  as  1950. 

This  Senator  wishes  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  applaud  the  farmers  of  our 
Nation  and  to  the  state  that  we  all  would 
be  in  one  terrible  fix  without  their  de- 
votion to  hard  work  and  their  intelli- 
gence in  creating  and  applying  new 
technologies  daily.* 


ASIA 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  my 
colleague,  attention  to  a  recent  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  Richard  Hol- 
brooke. For  the  past  4  .vears,  as  chair- 
man of  the  East  Asian  Subcommittee,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  work  closely  with 
Secretary  Holbrooke  and  came  to  ap- 
preciate his  perceptive  understanding  of 
Asian  affairs.  In  this  article  the  former 
Assistant  Secretary  sucf*4nctly  describes 
the  growing  danger  of  Soviet  presence 
and  influence  in  Asia,  a  concern  which 
I  have  long  shared. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  article  by  Mr.  Holbrooke  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

Tlie  article  follows: 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  9,  1981) 
Favobabls  Trxnds  and   Pszsent   Dancxb  in 

THE   PACinO 

(By  Richard  Holbrooke) 

The  re-aflSrmatlon  by  President  Reagan, 
during  the  visit  to  Washington  of  South 
Korean  President  Chun,  that  the  Pacific 
nations  "will  have  our  continued  support  as 
our  Europea.i  allies  have"  is  precisely  what 
our  friends  and  allies  in  Asia  want  and  need 
to  hear.  Let  us  hope  that  policy  substance 
lies  behind  the  rhetoric,  for  It  Is  vital  that 
our  search  for  a  stable  global  balance  of 
power  proceed  from  an  explicit  recognition 
of  the  strategic  equivalence  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific. 

The  good  news  from  East  Asia  today  Is 
that  the  balance  of  forces  in  that  huge  re- 
gion stretching  from  Hawaii  west  to  Burma 
and  from  Korea  and  Jai>an  all  the  way  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  Is  more  favor- 
able to  the  United  States  than  at  any  time 
In  over  a  generation.  American  presence  and 
prestige  have  been  restored  in  the  area,  even 
In  that  most  fragile  quadrant  of  It,  South- 
east Asia,  beyond  what  «uiyone,  hawk  or 
dove,  thought  possible  at  the  end  of  our  In- 
dochina tragedy. 

For  the  first  time  In  over  60  years,  we 
have  good  relations  with  both  Japan  and 
China,  and  they  have  good  relations  with 
each  other.  U.S.-Japanese  co-operation  In 
the  strategic  and  political  fields  has  been 
strengthened  despite  growing  trade  frictions. 
A  1979  base  agreement  with  the  Philippines 
has  assured  us  continued  access  to  our  two 
huge  bases  there  until  at  least  1991.  Our 
policy  of  support,  begun  In  1977-78,  for  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (In- 
donesia. Thailand,  Singapore,  Malaysia,  and 
the  PhUlpplnes),  Is  a  vital  ingredient  In  re- 
gional stability.  The  massive  American-led 
relief  and  resettlement  effort  for  Indo- 
chlnese  refugees  has  contributed  greatly  to 
avoiding  political  Instability  In  Thailand 
and  Malaysia. 

Our  Korean  commitment,  after  eorae  dif- 
ficult times,  partly  self-inflicted,  has  been 
re-afllrmed.  And  perhaps  most  Important,  we 
have  entered  Into  a  new  phase  of  our  re- 
lationship with  China,  one  which  could  <^er 
great  opportunities. 

Internally,  the  region  stUl  faces  major 
problems — above  all.  the  triple  scourge  of 
the  underdeveloped  world,  overpopulation, 
underemployment  and  food  shortages.  But 
self-confidence  and  economic  prosperity.  If 
not  universal,  are  widespread  and  growing 
In  most  Bast  Asian  capitals.  Trade  Is  boom- 
ing despite  severe  pressures  caused  by  oil 
price  Increases.  For  the  United  States,  the 
Pacific  Basin  is  now  a  trading  area  equal 
or  exceeding  in  size  Western  Europe,  with 
two-way  trade  last  year  topping  $90  bUUon. 

But  none  of  the  above  should  be  cause 
for  complacency  or  neglect.  The  favorable 
balance  of  forces  In  East  Asia  Is  under  pres- 
sure from  predictable  quarters,  primarily 
Moscow  and  Hanoi. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  the  still  unfulfilled  Ir- 
redentist ambitions  of  the  Vietnamese  In 
Cambodia  have  created  enormous  pressures 
on  ASEAN's  frontline  state,  Thailand.  Last 
year  we  rushed  a  small  amount  of  additional 
military  equipment  to  Bangkok  to  meet  one 
flurry  of  Vietnamese  activity  Just  inside  the 
Thai  border;  more  supcort  Is  needed,  and 
can  be  expected.  That  Hanoi  will  not  cease 
Its  military  efforts  nor  reduce  Its  depend- 
ency on  the  Soviet  Union  until  It  has 
achieved  Its  longstanding  alms  In  Cambodia 
Is  clear.  The  continuation  of  our  security 
commitment  to  Thailand — once  so  controver- 
sial, fortunately  much  more  widely  accepted 
today — Is  therefore  essential. 

The  present  Chinese-Vietnamese  hostility 
offers  ASEAN  some  breathing  room,  but  It  Is 
another  source  of  potential  long-range  Insta- 
bii.tv  in  the  re,-ton.  And  It  Is  Important  to 
note  that  while  Chinese  and  American  ob- 
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jectives  In  the  region  are  often  parallel,  they 
are  not  Identical,  nor  could  they  be,  given 
the  great  historic  and  ethnic  differences  be- 
tween us. 

The  most  troublesome  potentially  desta- 
bilizing factor  m  the  East  Asian  equation  Is 
the  Soviet  Union.  Ironically,  It  Is  MoecoWs 
recent  political  failures  that  have  made  It 
all  the  more  a  security  threat.  Politically, 
the  last  five  years  haive  seen  almost  con- 
tinuous setbacks  for  the  Russians  in  the  Pa- 
cific. Their  hopes  for  gains  In  Southeast 
Asia  have  been  thwarted  by  an  emerging 
ASEAN.  Moscow's  diplomacy  with  Japan  Is 
a  classic  of  bungling.  China  has  emerged 
Into  the  world  system. 

To  this  record  of  diplomatic  and  political 
setbacks  the  Soviets'  resjKDnse  has  been  al- 
most purely  military.  They  have  maintained 
and  strengthened  the  46  divisions  stationed 
on  the  Chinese  border — about  one-quarter  of 
their  entire  military  strength.  They  have 
buUt  up  their  forces  on  the  Northern  Is- 
lands, In  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  frighten 
Japan  away  from  Its  growing  ties  with  China. 
Their  reconnaissance  flights,  which  once  op- 
erated out  of  Vladivostok  and  could  reach 
only  as  far  south  as  the  Philippines,  now 
stage  out  of  Da  Nang,  with  a  new  ability  to 
stay  aloft  for  extended  periods  In  the  entire 
region.  They  can  range  as  far  south  now  as 
the  southern  coast  of  Australia.  Most  omi- 
nously, they  have  used  their  one  friend  in  the 
area.  Vietnam,  as  a  base  from  which  to  try 
to  change  the  balance  of  power  through 
a  naval  buildup  which  Is  clearly  not  Justi- 
fied by  either  their  own  history  or  their 
strategic  Interests. 

This  threat  to  the  present  stability  and 
favorable  trends  In  East  Asia  and  tbe  Pa- 
cific Is  the  central  strategic  challenge  that 
we  face  In  the  next  few  years.  We  are  well 
positioned  to  deal  with  It.  provided  we  are 
prepared  to  commit  the  necessary  resources 
and  show  the  political  will  and  leadership  re- 
quired. If  we  faU  to  construct  a  coherent 
and  successful  policy  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, we  may  find  the  costs  far  higher  later. 
Underlnvolvement.  neglect  or  misunder- 
standing may  have  led  to  overln;voivement 
later.  It's  worth  remembering  that  our  last 
three  wars  began  In  the  Pacific  region.* 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  FEDERAL 
ENERGY  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
bring  to  my  colleagues  attention  an  in- 
teresting report  released  by  the  Con- 
sumer Energy  Council  of  America  on  an 
energy  budget  alternative  to  the  pro- 
posed Reagan  administration  budget. 
This  report  culminates  an  intensive  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  council  to  devise 
a  realistic  budget  proposal  for  our  Na- 
tion's energy  programs.  The  council  rep- 
resents a  broad-based  coalition  which 
Includes  almost  every  segment  of  our 
society.  The  CECA  alternate  budget  for 
energy  programs  proposes  an  approach 
which  will  beneflt  all  Americans  while 
not  sacrificing  any  particular  program. 

The  budget  targets  established  by  the 
council's  report  maintains  the  same  total 
level  of  energy  funding  as  the  Reagan 
budget  but  distributes  budget  reductions 
evenly,  across  the  spectrum  of  energy 
technologies.  If  the  CECA  figures  are 
used  in  place  of  those  recommended  by 
the  President,  the  many  valuable  and 
proven  renewable  energy  and  conserva- 
tion programs  which  have  been  estab- 
lished over  the  years  would  be  retained 
at  adequate  funding  levels.  Our  national 
energy  program  would  then  continue  to 


be  multlfaceted.  This  proposal  attempts 
to  arrive  at  equitable  sacrifices  which 
best  serve  the  Nation's  energy  needs.  The 
President  has  called  for  realistic  alter- 
natives to  his  budget  proposals  if  they 
could  be  found.  The  council  has  done 
just  that.  With  ever-increasing  energy 
prices  continuing  to  threaten  the  Na- 
tion's economic  viability  and  strategic 
security,  the  CECA  approach  offers  a 
realistic  alternative  for  a  diversified  pro- 
gram of  energy  research,  development, 
and  assistance  which  will  provide  the 
best  security  for  the  American  people. 
All  energy  sources  are  important  to  a 
healthy  economy  and  secure  Nation ;  this 
proposal  embraces  this  type  of  balanced 
approach. 

While  we  may  not  all  agree  entirely 
with  the  specifics  of  the  council's  budget 
recommendations,  I  believe  we  can  agree 
this  is  an  approach  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. We  cannot  In  good  faith 
throw  out  programs  which  will  prove  the 
most  valuable  in  reducing  our  reliance 
on  finite  and  foreign  sources  of  energy. 
The  coimcll  provides  the  Congress  with 
a  valuable  opportunity,  a  workable  al- 
ternative which  meets  the  President's 
economic  goals  as  well  as  the  diverse 
energy  requirements  of  the  coimtry.  It 
is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  carefully  evalu- 
ate these  and  other  similar  proposals  as 
the  budget  process  proceeds.  As  we  at- 
tempt to  balance  the  Federal  budget,  we 
must  not  reduce  or  eliminate  easily 
achievable  and  reasonably  priced  solu- 
tions to  our  continuing  energy  problems. 
I  s'ncerely  congratulate  the  Consumer 
Energy  Council  and  especially  the'r  di- 
rector. Ellen  Berman,  for  the'r  outstand- 
ing work  on  th's  very  important  issue  as 
well  as  their  diligent  efforts  over  the 
past  several  years  to  help  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  and  sensible 
energy  pollcv  for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  the  coun- 
cil's explanatory  statement  on  their 
study  and  a  copy  of  the'r  alternative 
budget  proposal  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

The  material  follows: 
CoirsvxKX    OaoTTP    Relxases:     Altesnativk 

^TDBKAL   ENEBCT   BtTDCET 

The  Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America 
(CECA)  today  released  an  alternative  federal 
energy  budget  which  maintains  the  same 
total  level  of  enetgy  funding  as  tbe  Reagan 
budget  but  distributes  bx'dget  cuts  evenly 
across  all  energy  technologies. 

"The  President's  budget  plan  will  dramat- 
ically slash  federal  fimdlng  for  mvestment 
and  research  In  all  forms  of  energy,  except 
fossil  fuels  and  nuclear  power,  and  will 
create  an  excessive,  dangerous,  and  unneces- 
sary dependence  on  a  few  sources  of  energy." 
said  Ellen  Berman.  Executive  Director.  "It 
cuts  funding  for  conservation  and  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  for  FT81  and  PY82  by 
45  percent,  but  conventional  energy  sources 
by  only  15  percent." 

The  CBCA  alternative  represents  a  more 
even-handed  approach  by  applying  a  rigorous 
set  of  budget  cutting  rules  to  all  energy 
technologies,  according  to  Berman.  "When 
our  formula  Is  applied,  the  CECA  PY81  and 
FY82  budget  will  save  approximately  $3  bil- 
lion within  DOE  and  about  (6  billion  for  aU 
federal  energy  programs."  Berman  said.  "Our 
approach  Is  to  establish  priorities  for  the 
varlotis  types  of  federal  energy  activities  and 
then  apply  a  uniform  budget-allocation  for- 


mula to  each  of  the  energy  technologies.  Tbe 
CECA  alternative  budget  creates  a  balanced 
energy  supply  mix.  which  Is  vital  to  oar 
national  security. 

"Our  formula  Is  quite  straightforward." 
said  Berman.  "Olven  the  urgent  need  to  In- 
crease our  energy  supply,  we  recommend  100 
percent  funding  for  programs  which  directly 
Increase  energy  avallabUlty.  either  through 
production  or  increased  efficiency  We  also 
fund  the  social  safety  net  programs — low 
Income  energy  assistance— at  100  percent. 

"Our  approach  funds  R&D.  strategic 
planning,  and  departmental  administration 
at  80  percent  of  the  base  budget:  risk  shar- 
ing and  general  planning  at  60  percent;  In- 
formation gathering  and  dissemination  at 
40  percent;  and  program-specific  regulation 
at  0  percent.  This  formula  U  appUed  across 
the  board  to  aU  energy  technologies."  said 
Berman. 

"CECA's  balanced  approach  Is  a  vast  Im- 
provement over  the  President's.  It  will  better 
serve  the  President's  own  national  poller 
goals — enhanced  national  security,  revlta'l- 
zatlon  of  the  economy,  maintenance  of  th« 
social  safety  net.  and  fiscal  responslblUty," 
Berman  concluded. 

The  Consumer  Energy  CouncU  of  America 
Is  a  broad-based  coalition  of  major  national 
consumer,  labor,  farm,  public  power,  rural 
electric  cooperative,  senior  citizen,  urban,  low 
Income,  and  minority  organisations. 

Am   ALTHUCATIVe   PEDBUU.   EWKaCT    BUUUR 

(Presented  by  the  Consumer  Energy 
Council  of  America) 
This  Is  the  second  installment  of  CBCA'a 
running  energy  budget  dialogue  (mono- 
logue?) with  the  new  AdmlnlstraUon.  Thlf 
budget  Is  organlzMl  according  to  the  func- 
tional categories  utilized  In  President  Rea- 
gan's Program  for  Economic  Recovery.  WlUi 
the  submission  of  the  final  budget,  the  Ad- 
ministration changed  these  categories  The 
next  Installment  of  CECA's  alternative  fed- 
eral energy  budget  wUl  reconcile  the  func- 
tional breakdown  with  the  divisional 
breakdown  used  In  the  most  recent  Reagan 
budget. 

Al«    OtUtViaW    OF    CBCA'a    ALT^WATrW 

TtoiMJn,  nraacT  vrntcxr 
In  his  economic  message  to  the  nation,  the 
President  caUed  on  those  who  disagree  with 
his  approach  to  offer  alternatives  which 
would  meet  a  specific  set  of  national  goals. 
The  basic  goals  he  defined  are  enhancing 
the  national  security,  revitalizing  the 
economy,  maintaining  the  social  safety  net 
and  exercising  the  fiscal  restraint  The  Con- 
sumer Energy  CouncU  of  America,  a  broad- 
based  coalition  of  major  national  consumer, 
labor,  farm,  public  power,  senior  citizen  and 
minority  groups,  offers  the  attached  energy 
budget  as  such  an  alternative,  one  which  we 
believe  meets  those  goals  better  than  the 
President's  energy  budget.  CECA's  budget  Is 
based  on  two  general  principles — a  balanced 
approach  to  America's  energy  future  and  a 
rational,     consistent    approach     to    budget 

CBCA's  budget  maintains  approximately 
the  same  level  of  federal  funding  for  energy 
production,  research  and  development  as  tbe 
Reagan  budget.  In  PY  81-83.  It  will  save 
about  S3  blUlon  within  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  about  SS  bUUon  for  all  federal 
energy  programs.  However.  It  distributes  the 
cuts  much  more  evenly  across  tl»e  vartous 
energy  technologies.  FuU  funding  Is  main- 
tained for  orocrams  that  directly  Increase 
energy  avallabllltv— either  through  produc- 
tion or  conservation  programs— and  pro- 
grams that  maintain  the  sodal  safety  net.  AU 
other  activities  are  reduced  In  an  erenlianded 
approach  The  net  effect  compared  to  the 
Reagan  budget  Is  to  reallocate  about  %  o*  a 
bllUon  dollar*  from  general  science  and  na- 
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clemr  rasMtrch  to  eonaerymtlon  and  altcma- 
Uve  technologlM. 

GXNnUI.   PUMCXFIXa 

The  President's  budget  will  not  only  drm- 
m»tlcally  slash  federal  funding  for  invest- 
ment and  research  In  all  forms  of  energy 
except  fossil  fuels  and  nuclear  power,  but 
the  administration's  policy  of  price  decon- 
trol will  also  transfer  huge  sums  of  money  to 
the  foMll  fuel  industry.  'We  believe  that  the 
result  will  b«  an  excessive,  dangerous  and 
unnecessary  dependence  on  a  few  sources  of 
energy 

In  contrast,  we  believe  that  an  effectl've 
energy  policy  must  draw  on  all  of  the  major 
sources  of  energy  In  addition  to  fossil  fuels 
and  nuclear  energy,  we  must  benefit  from 
conservation  through  maximum  Increases  In 
the  efficiency  with  which  we  use  available 
energy  and  we  must  expand  the  contribution 
of  alternative  sources  of  energy,  such  as  solar 
and  blomass. 

Conservation  and  alternative  sources  of 
energy  diversify  our  sources  of  supply  and 
Increase  the  energy  available  to  us,  thereby 
reducing  our  vulnerability  to  foreign  manip- 
ulation or  supply  Interruptions.  Ckjnservs- 
tlon  and  alternative  sources  of  energy  are 
generally  cheaper,  more  labor  intensive  and 
geographically  more  widespread  than  con- 
ventional energy  sources  Therefore,  they 
stimulate  a  more  balanced  pattern  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  are  more  an tl- Inflationary 
than  conventional  energy  sources. 

The  above  observations  are  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  goals  that  the  Presi- 
dent outlined— enhancing  national  security, 
revitalizing  the  economy  by  fighting  Infla- 
tion and  maintaining  the  social  safety  net. 
Further,  we  believe  that  a  balanced  energy 
policy  such  as  that  proposed  by  CECA  will 
better  meet  these  goals.  Por  these  reasons, 
CECA  believes  that  each  of  the  sources  of 
energy  Is  of  extreme  Importance  to  the  na- 
tion's energy  and  economic  future  and  that 
they  should  be  given  relatively  equal  con- 
sideration In  the  allocation  of  scarce  federal 
resourc«B. 


STSTXMATIC   BtTDOET-CUTTINO 

In  addition  to  enhancing  national  secu- 
rity, revitalizing  the  economy  and  maintain- 
ing the  social  safety  net,  we  also  accept  the 
President's  fourth  goal,  exercising  fiscal  re- 
straint. We  do  recognize  that  federal  re- 
sources are  scarce  and  that  budget  cutting 
will  have  to  occur.  However,  in  contrast  to 
the  Administration's  approach,  which  simply 
singles  out  one  or  two  technologies  and  re- 
moves almost  all  federal  support  on  the  basis 
of  shallow  and  frequently  Inconsistent  anal- 
ysis, we  have  established  a  rigorous  set  of 
rules  for  budget  cutting  and  applied  them 
to  all  energy  technologies  on  an  even- 
handed,  unbiased  basis. 

Our  approach  Is  to  establish  priorities  for 
each  of  the  activities  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment conducts  In  regard  to  energy  supply 
and  demand  and  then  apply  these  priorities 
to  each  of  the  energy  technologies.  For  ex- 
ample, given  the  pressing  need  to  increase 
energy  supply  in  the  Immediate  future,  we 
recommend  full  funding  for  those  programs 
which  directly  make  more  energy  available. 
This  applies  equally  to  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment program  and  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serve— both  of  which  produce  energy — as  well 
as  to  the  federal  building  retrofit  program, 
the  schools  and  hospital  retrofit  program  and 
t^e  low  Income  weatherlzatlon  program — all 
of  which  directly  conserve  energy  by  Improv- 
ing the  energy  efficiency  of  the  nation's 
building  stock. 

Similarly,  research  and  development  are 
sufficiently  Important  to  the  nation's  energy 
future  that  we  recommend  these  programs 
b«  funded  at  80%  of  the  base  budget.  This 
applies  across  the  board.  The  Administra- 
tion's arguments  In  favor  of  its  ret  technol- 
oaj.  nuclear  research  and  development,  are. 
In  fact,  equally  valid  for  research  and  de- 
velopment In  building  sciences,  photovoltalcs 
or  other  forms  of  alternative  energy.  To 
slash  research  for  some  technologies  while 
Increasing  It  for  one  or  two  others  results  In 
a  pure.  Irrational  bias  that  dangerously  lim- 
its and  forecloses  our  future  energy  options 


at  the  very  moment  we  should  be  expanding 
them.  An  even-handed  approach  will  pro- 
duce a  more  secure  energy  future. 

We  suggest  a  large  number  of  areas  In 
which  federal  funding  can  be  cut  much  more 
dramatically  than  20%,  such  as  Information 
gathering  and  reculatlon.  The  list  of  our 
budget-cutting  principles  Is  presented  In  Ex- 
hibit 1.  We  recognize  that  any  set  of  pri- 
orities Is  essentially  arbitrary.  However,  we 
believe  that  these  priorities,  coupled  with 
the  general  principle  that  all  energy  sources 
need  to  be  developed  and  all  options  need 
to  be  kept  open  In  a  balanced  approach,  will 
produce  the  best  energy  policy  for  the  nation. 
It  Is  certainly  preferable  to  the  slap-dash. 
Inconsistent  and  Irrational  approach  which 
the  Administration  has  taken. 

ExKniT  1 
CECA  PaiNciPLES  ro8  BuDcrr  Snmro 

1.  All  energy  sources  are  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  a  hea'thy  economy  and  a  secure 
energy  future.  Therefore,  all  sources  deserve 
relatively  equal  consideration  In  the  allo- 
cation of  scarce  federal  resources. 

3.  The  activities  of  the  federal  government 
In  energy  production,  conservation  and  re- 
search should  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
their  contribution  to  a  more  secure  future. 
We  suggest  the  following  formula  for  funding 
programs  according  to  CECA's  priorities. 

Level  0/  baseline 

budget  funding 

Activity  {percent) 

Direct   production lOO 

Research   and  development 80 

Strategic    Planning 80 

Departmental   Administration SO 

Risk  Sharing 60 

General  Planning 80 

Information   Gathering 40 

Information  Dissemination 40 

Program  Specific  Regulation 0 

3.  Uniformly  apply  the  priorities  to  each 
of  the  energy  technologies. 


CONSUMER  ENEKY  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA  ALTERNATIVE  ENERGY  BUDGET 

FISCAL  YEAR  1981,  FISCAL  YEAR  1982  SUMMARY 

(In  miUiom  of  doUir>| 


BiMiiet  txsa  (Carter  budiet) 


Reiian 


CECA  (Uniform  budget) 


NON-OEFENSE  ITEMS 


1981 


1982 


1981 


1982 


1981 


1982 


DOE  prof  nmi : 

Production,  rnsirdi  tad 

Solar „ 

Coonrvation 

Eiwriy  supply  pro(rai« 

Fouil  fu€(i ._ .„„.. 

General  Kienca ., 

Nudaar  R.  t  0 j 

Sappertinf  R.  A  D I„ 

Uramnm  tupply 

Power  markatitti _ 

Subto<al 

Refulatiofl 

Information  and  administratian I] 

To«ilDOE.... 

Fiscal  rear  1981.  1982  combined  ta«ih 

Non-OOE  proirams: 
Risk  sharini' 

SynUiehci  (SFC) 

AieofwKSFC) 

Sotar  and  Conservttioa  Bash 

Alcohol  (USOA) 

Alt  fuds  (1980). _ 

Subtotal  combined  fiscal  year  1981, 1982 

Fadaral  buildinp 

OVm  solar  (AID,  USOC,  USOA,  lA  OOO) '..'.'.'.'.'. 

Other  fouiKDOl) 

Low  income  assislance 

Tolal  noo-DOE  combined  fiscal  year  1981. 1982 

Total  aneriy  budget  fiscal  year  1981,  1982  combined. 


577.0 

584.0 

503.7 

193.3 

452.2 

<C13 

755.1 

874.1 

578.5 

195. 0 

626.4 

725.8 

662.5 

551.3 

463.5 

338.3 

492.1 

'12.0 

1,329.0 

1,710.0 

1,035.3 

666.3 

1, 102.  g 

1,13.2 

504.4 

607.0 

504.4 

567.5 

402.4 

'85.9 

1,364.2 

1. 439. 7 

1,517.3 

1,697.1 

1,091.4 

1.   51.8 

294.9 

396.4 

284.9 

333.4 

235.9 

;i7.i 

31.8 

568.9 

31.7 

164.4 

31.7 

164.4 

1716 

379.8 

179.0 

380.0 

1716 

379.8 

5,697.5 
331.6 
3819 

7.11.2 
270.0 
5219 

5,9613 
2111 
355.5 

4. 535. 3 
110.7 
353.0 

4.613.5 
198.9 
340.2 

5  '5S  3 

'll  .5 
397  7 

6.9114 
14. 321 1 

7.910.1 

5,651.9 
10.640.9 

4,999.0 

5.743.7 
11.710.2 

5.936.5 

5,5110 
745.0 
121.0 
525.0 
200.0 

132.0 

0 
225.0 

5,5110 

0 

0 

20.0 
70.0 

0 

0 

55.0 

3.310.8 

447.0 

72.6 

315.0 

0 

79.2 
0 
0 

7,466.0 

482.0 

290.0 

629.0 

1,850.0 

5, 663. 0 
399.0 
162.0 
514.0 

1,390.0 

482.0 

290.0 

629.0 

1,390.0 

4,224.6 
399.0 
129.6 
411.2 

1.850.0 

399  0 

482  0 

162.0 

232.0 

514.0 
1.850  0 

503.2 
1.850.0 

13.64^0 

10,919.0 

10,081.6 

27,970.1 


21.559.9 


21.791.8 
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Budget  base  (Carter  bodgeO 


Reegan 


CECA  (UaMorm  bedgct) 


1981 


19(2 


19(1 


19(2 


1981 


IMZ 


FISCAL  YEARS  1981-82  BUDCa 


SOLAR  AUTHORIZATIONS 
Solar  energy  R.  &  0.: 

Solai  applications  for  buildings: 

Active  solar  heating  and  cooling 

Passive  solar  heating  and  cooling 

Photovoltaic  energy  systems 


SubtoUI. 


Solar  applications  for  industry: 
Solar  thermal  energy  systems. 
Biomass  energy  systems 


Subtotal. 


Solar  applications  for  power: 
Wind  energy  systems... 
Ocean  energy  systems.. 


Subtotal 

Alcohol  fuels 

International  solar  energy  program. 

Solar  information  systems 

Solar  energy  research  institute 

MX-RES 

Solar  market 

Program  direction 


Total  solar  energy  R.  &  D. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AUTHORIZATION 


Buildings  and  community  systems: 
Buildings  systems: 

Buildings  systems 

Residential  conservation  service.. 


Subtotal. 


Community  systems: 
Community  systems. 

Urban  waste 

Small  business 


Subtotal. 


Consumer  products: 

Technology  and  consumer  products... 
Appliance  standards 


Subtotal. 


Federal  programs: 

Analysis  and  technology  transfer... 

Federal  energy  management  program 

Subtotal - 

Emergency  building  temperature  restrictions 

Program  direction 


Total  buildings  and  community  systems.. 


Industrial: 

Waste  energy  reduction 

Process  efficiency 

Implementation  and  deployment. 

Cogeneration 

program  direction 


Total  industrial 

Transportation : 

Vehicle  propulsion  R.  S  D 

Electric  and  hybrid  vehicle  R.  ft  D. 
Transportation  system  utilization.. 

Alternate  fuels  utilization 

Program  direction 


Total  transportation.. 


State  and  local : 

EPCA  grant  program  ' 

ECPA  grant  progiam  ' 

Hospital  and  school  grant  program 

Other  local  government  buildings  grant  program. 

Weatherization  assistance  program 

Energy  extension  service '__ 

Energy  Management  Partnership  Act' 

Emergency  Energy  Conservation  Acto(  1979 

Program  direction 

Total  State  and  local 

Footnotet  It  end  of  table. 


417 
33.4 
16a  2 


32.5 

32.0 
16L5 


4L4 
31.9 
139.2 


ILS 

las 

62.9 


39.0 
24.5 
1214 


29.0 
23.5 
127.4 


237.3 


226.0 


212.5 


84.7 


MS.  9 


179.9 


141.8 
414 


85.3 
56.0 


1217 
31.2 


44.0 
215 


112.0 
3L8 


67.4 
311 


1812 


141.3 


154.9 


(4.5 


143.6 


105.5 


85.8 

39.0 


73.6 
318 


S9.7 
34.6 


114 


124.8 

20.9 

12.0 

1.0 

10 

0 

10 
7.0 


110.4 
32.( 
110 
110 
24.0 
IS 
10 
7.0 


94.3 

114 

110 

110 

IK 

4.a 

L4 

t.7 

10 

....... 

(4.8 

215 


518 

215 


S      8 


913 

8L3 

14.5 

22.8 

4.8 

12 

.4 

11 

0 

( 

0 

( 

1( 

12 

IS 

IS 

605.2 


584.8 


5017 


1913 


452.6 


4013 


17.8 
11 


27.1 
6.8 


lis 

2.0 


22.9 


33.9 


12.5 


110 
1.1 

"llT 


118 
119 

.8 


114 

11  

1.0 _ 


13 

17 
.3 


12 

7.3 
.4 


25.5 


20.5 


17.3 


119 


20.3 
6.0 


213 
18 


14.9 
0 


110 
0 


26.3 


29.1 


14.9 


110 


19 
1.0 


17  .. 
11  .. 


2.4 
1.0 


2.3 
11 


19 
-.5 
18 


18 

I'.i' 


14 


87.9 


99.5 


510 


31.1 


52.0 


14 

57.1 


118 
110 
4.S 

12.0 
2.6 


117 

115 

16 

15 

13 


118 

12.0 
1.8 
16 
^0 


114 

112 

2.2 

7.6 


519 


5Le 


410 


LO 


41.2 


319 


SIS 
3(8 

17 
13 

10 


514 
414 

12 
14 

13 


44.7 
29.4 
14 
4.2 
2.4 


46.7 

36.3 

7.4 

4.3 

2.6 


107.7 


121.7 


81.0 


312 


all 


97.3 


37.8  . 
10.0  . 
181.2 

'182.0' 
20.0 

'1f2".'o" 
19 


200.0 
'206.'6' 

'ioi's" 

24.5 
12.5 


37.8  . 
110  . 
81.3 

vi'.i'. 

210 

"'■Li' 

19 


1010 


^o 

10 


22.7 

10 

181.2 

'iBfo" 

10 

""772'" 
11 


2(0.0 

'ml 

"fCx 

14.7 
If 


452.9 


5315 


3310 


107.0 


4112 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1981.  FISCAL  YEAR  1982  SUMMARY— ConUnMd 

(In  mlllioiu  o(  dolUnI 


Budftl  b*u  (Ctrtor  budftt) 


Rttlin 


MaMMCtor: 

Appropfiitt  Kdmotofy 

Invtatofi  ptofrims 

Eirariy  convtruon  McfinotoO-- 
Proiriin  diractiofl 

Tot»l  nulUsactor 

Rnidantial  ud  coinm«rcial  rttrofit. 


Tot»l  nwriy  conjtrvilion 


nn  npply  programi: 

Hydfopoimr , 

GMOMmul 

GaoHwrmal  roouiCH 

Elaelrie. 

EiMTfy  itortf* 

Eavironaeot. 

Uranium  iSMnmtnt 

EjMriy  impact  (mttanct.. 


Total.. 


N«dMr  mMrth  ind  d*v«lopm«nt: 

Convtntionil  nuciur 

Comm«rcial  wast* 

Spant  fual 

Advancad  nuclaar 

Brtadar 

Fusion 

Advancad  i« 


Tom 

Uranium  supply:  Ejirictanant '...'."'. 

FEDERAL  FOSSIL  PROGRAM 
DOE  fossil  tadinolofy: 
Coal: 

Advancad  anvironmantal  control 

Advancad  rasaarch  and  davalopmant " 

Coal  liquafactx>n ' 

Combustion  sys^mi „ 

Fual  calls [ 

Haat  anfinas  and  haat  racovary I 

In  situ  coal  easifcatioa 

Mainatohydrodynamies _  " 

MInini  R.  t  D H 

Surfaca  coal  tasihcatioa II_I 

Univarsity  Coal  Rasaarch  Labs I..I 

Protram  di  action " 

Capital  equipmant.  coal ^..1 


Subtotal. 


Patrolaum : 

Advancad  process  technolofy 

Drillini  and  offshore  technoHfy.. 

Enhancad  oil  recovery 

Oil  shale _ 

PTo»iam  direction 

Capital  equipment,  patralaun._ 


Subtotal 

Gas:  Enhanced  fas  racovary 


Total  fossil  technolofy 

DOE  fossil  applications:  Fossil  enerfy  applications' H"' 

Direct  production:  Naval  petroleum  reserves  (NPR)." "..IIII"II"IIimi'" 

Total  DOE  fossil  fundini 

BASIC  SCIENCES  (GENERAL  SCIENCE  AND  RESEARCH  APPROPRIATIONS) 

Basic  sciaacas: 

Lifa  iciancas  rasaarch  and  nuclaar  nadiciM  applicatloai: 

General  life  iciences 

Nuclaar  medicine  applications '..'.['..'..". '" " 


Hiflt  enerfy  physics: 

Ptiysics  research 

Facility  operations 

Hijh  eneriy  technolofy... 
Other  capital  equipmenL. 


SabtMil. 


Nuclear  physics: 

Medium  enerfy  physics.. 

Heavy  ion  physics 

Nuclear  theofy 

Other  capital  equrpmefit.. 


Subtotal 

Hiih  fneriy  and  nuclear  physics  profrain  'dirediwil 
Fiscal  year  1980  deferrat— BJ 


Total  basic  sciences.. 


1981 


1982 


1981 


57.8 
24S.C 

22.5 

42.0 
520.8 
394.3 

80.2 


44.  S 

257.2 

7.4 

410 
4SLS 
5012 
120.9 


61.8 
246.  S 

22.  S 

42.0 
681.0 
383.3 

80.2 


1,364.2 
31.8 


1, 439. 7 
568.9 


1, 517. 3 
31.7 


4X0 
46.0 
521.0 
36.0 
32.0 
36.0 

lao 

67.0 
48.0 
159.0 
5.0 
12.0 
5.0  . 


46.0 
63.0 
886.0 
77.0 
29.0 
29.0 

n.o 
6ao 
3ao 

133.0 


94.1 

57.9 
353.5 
35.9 
32.0 
31.  S 

lao 
cas . 
4ai 

65.2 

4.6 


i,o2ao 


1,377.0 


736.1 


4.0 
2.0 
l&O 
32.0 
1.0 
3.0 


4.0 

0 

2X0 
27.0 

2.0 

2.0 


16.2 
32.1 
2.0 
3.5 
1.5 
2.5 


6ao 

3L0 


58.0 
29.0 


57.8 
28.0 


1,111.0 
20.0 
198.0 


1,464.0 

20.0 

226.0 


821.9 
15.2 
198.2 


1,329.0 


i.7iao 


1. 035. 3 


1982 


12.0  13.8 

5.8  5.4 „~~~Z    ~ 

8.0  12.0 

■7 .4 ::;: 

»-5                     ill  26l                     ItT 

26.2 31.1  6.0 

755.1                    874.1  548.5                   195.0 

22-8                     3.6  -2.7      .. 

156.0                   91.6  142.5                    4«.'4" 

S.3                     5.8  -218                       .2 

39.9                   38.9  35.0                     9.9 

71.9                   515  51.9                    39.0 

2318                  280.1  226.8                  230.8 

30.8                    210  30.8                    10.0 

62.0 47.6       0^  0 

662.5                   sin  4615                   338.3 


69.5 

299.3 

7.4 

310 
7315 
460.0 

86.4 


1.697.1 
164.4 


214 
67.1 
1012 
318 
216 
116 
13 


21.0 
5X4 

18 


3817 


211 
113 


X7 
1.6 
2.2 


43.9 
117 


4313 

11 

2219 


6613 
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CECA  (Uniform  budiat) 


1981 


21.2 
17 


626.4 


17.4 
124.8 
34.6 
31.9 
57.5 
1818 
12.3 
24.8 


492.1 


46.2 
197.3 

110 

3X6 
4116 
3114 

64.2 


1, 091. 4 
31.7 


34.4 

36.8 

4118 

218 

216 

218 

10 

53.6 

314 

127.2 

4.0 

16 

4.0  . 


8110 


X2 

1.6 

14.4 

216 

.8 

2.4 


410 
24.8 


8818 

110 
1910 


1. 102. 8 


219  32.1  217 

210 21.7 ::::         tij 

<5.9 5X8 419 515 36.7 

710  811 618 

222.8  254.8 .  m.\ 

516  71.6 415 

2.8 XI ":::::::  2:2 

352.2  4116  352.2  392.7  281.7 

51.8  516 41.4 

511  67.4 411 

7.0  11 ::::::  i« 

'3 1.4  KO 

1112                  136.5                  1112                  122.9  88.1 

11                       1.4                       1.1                       1.4  .9 

-10 -10 -10  , 

504. 4  10773  50474  5671  402.5 


1982 


IC 

11.0 

16 

13 

14 

16 

.6 

.3 

212 
11.6 


7218 


2.4 

7X3 

4.5 

31.1 
47.6 
22M 
IP.O 
110 


412.0 


35.6 

205.8 

19 

36.0 
3618 
405.0 

917 


1,151.8 
164.4 


318 
50.4 

7018 
61.6 
2X2 
2X2 
18 
48.0 
24.0 

1014 

"iii 


1,101.6 


12 

0 

114 
21.6 

L6 

1.6 


46.4 
2X2 


1,171.2 

110 

2210 


1,41X2 


2S.7 

17.4 


4X1 


68.9 

203.t 
S7.3 

2.S 


332.5 


46.9 

SI* 

7.3 

1.1 


109.2 
1.1 


48S,* 
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Budget  base  (Carter  budgaO 


Raapa 


CECA  (Untfoni  badtaO 


1981 


19C 


1981 


19(2 


19(1 


19(2 


Supportini  R.  t  0.  research: 

Basic  eneriy  science 

Technology  assessment. 

University 

Advisory 

Multipreiram 


2416 

12.S 

7.8 

10 

210 


31L0 

118 

12.5 

XI 

510 


217.  ( 
19 

7.8 

10 

210 


271S 
10 

116 
13 

410 


U7.3 

110 

12 

2.4 
210 


Z4Li 
» 

410 


Total. 


294.9 


396.4 


284.9 


33X4 


2319 


317.1 


R*(ulation: 

Federal  Eneriy  Regulatory  Commission.. 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration — 


714 
2512 


819 

184.1 


74.4 
14X7 


82.2 
215 


4510 
15X1 


51.4 
1115 


Total. 


331.6 


270.0 


2111 


1117 


1919 


1CL9 


Administration  and  information: 

Administration 

Information 


284.2 
104.7 


401.7 
127.2 


264.8 
917 


271  ( 
810 


227.4 
(2.8 


12L4 
711 


ToUl 

Power  Marketing— Alaska  Power  Administration: 

Operating  expenses 

General  investi»ation 

Offsetting  collections — 

Total  Alaska  Power  Administration 

Power  Marketing— Bonneville  Power  Administration... 

Power  Marketing— Southeastern  Power  Administration: 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Purchase  power  and  wheeling 

Offsetting  receipts 


3819 


5219 


355.5 


35X0 


y».i 


r.1.1 


2.1 
LI 


2.1 


2.1 
LI 


2.1 
1.4 


X2 


X5 
1312 


X2 


X5 
1312  .. 


12 


XS 

1312 


1.4 
19 

-4.6 


L3  . 
19 


L4 
19 
-16 


L3 
19 


Total  Southeastern  Power  Administration. 


1.7 


7.2 


1.6 


7.2 


L7 


7.2 


Power  Marketing— Southwestern  Power  Administration: 

Operalion  and  maintenance 

Purchase  power  and  wheeling 

Construction 

Offsetting  receipts 


7.3 
118 
119 
-.5  . 


15 

12 
X6  . 


7.3 
118 
119 
-.5 


IS 
12 
X« 


Total  Southwestern  Power  Administration. 


215 


2L3 


215 


2L3 


215 


213 


Power  Marketing— Western  Area  Power  Administration: 

Construction  and  rehabilitation — . 

System  operalion  and  maintenance 

Purchase  power  and  wheeling 

Offsetting  receipts 

Total  Western  Area  Power  Administration 

Power  Marketine— Colorado  River  Basin: 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Oflsettinf  receipts 

Construction - 

Total  Power  Marketinp— Colorado  River  Basin... 
Southwestern  Power  Administration — Continuint  fund. 
Western  Area  P':wsr  Administration— Emergency  fund. 


313 
44.2 
713 
-113 


917 
519 

57.2 


313 

44.2 

713 

-113 


917 
519 

57.2 


141.5 


2118 


14LS 


2118 


14L5 


2118 


74. 5 

-715 

X5 


715 

-715 

X5 


X5 

.3  . 
.2  .5 


X6 
..... 


0 
.3 

.5 


X5  . 
..... 


.3 
.5 


Total  power  marketing  administrations. 


1716 


3718 


1716 


3718 


171 C 


3718 


1  EMPA  includes  EPCA,  ECPA,  EES,  which  combine  strategic  planning  and  information  programs,  among  other  activities.* 


OIL    SPILL    LIABILITY    AND    COM- 
PENSATION    BILL— S.    681 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  a  long-stand- 
ing involvement  in  oil  pollution  issues. 
Including  bills  in  previous  Congresses 
concerning  oil  spill  superfimds.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
cosponsorlng  this  bill  on  oil  spill  liability 
and  compensation,  because  it  has  major 
Implications  for  the  transportation  and 
Insurance  industries,  among  others,  and 
needs  to  be  examined  carefully  by  the 
Commerce  Committee.* 


IS  OUR  AVIATION  INDUSTRY  GOING 
THE  WAY  OF  "DETROIT"? 

•  Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10,  1981,  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Science,  Technology,  and  Space 
began  authorization  hearings  on  the 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Quite  apprc«)rlately,  the  first  hearing 
focused  on  NASA's  aeronautical  research 
and  development  program. 


Mr.  President,  I  say  "quite  appro- 
priately," because  the  aeros'iace  Industry 
has  now  surpassed  agriculture  as  con- 
tributing most  to  net  exports  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  trade  surplus  of 
over  $10  billion.  In  addition,  the  aero- 
space industry  currently  employs  over  1 
million  people.  However,  we  must  not 
feel  false  confidence  in  these  statistics. 
There  is  some  consensus  that  these  nmn- 
bers  represent  a  peak. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  com- 
mercial aircraft  manufacturers  have  lost 
20  percent  of  their  market  over  the  past 
few  years. 

In  rotocraf t  transport,  component  oro- 
duction,  and  high  performance  military 
aircraft,  the  same  trend  can  be  seen. 

Some  of  our  aircraft  are  now  depend- 
ent on  imports  of  foreign-manufactured 
components. 

Several  foreign  nations  have  included 
aircraft  development  and  production  as 
part  o^  thp'-  P'iHon'^l  industrial  pl<<ns. 
Their  target  being  to  displace  the  United 
States  from  its  leadership  position. 

Mr.  President,  the  hearings  pointed  out 
that  these  are  clearly  indications  of  the 


threat  to  what  has  been  a  strong  Ameri- 
can Industry.  A  March  15,  1981,  Wash- 
ington Post  article  amplified  this  con- 
cern. The  source  of  this  concern:  a  new 
competitor:  Brazil. 

It  should  be  clear  that  In  order  to  sus- 
tain our  economic  security,  we  need  to 
suoport  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram that  will  allow  our  industry  to  com- 
pete with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord. 

The  article  follows:  

Brazil's  Pixdcung  Aviatiok  iJauusimT  FLtom 

Bibb 

(By  Jim  Brooke) 

Sao  Jose  Dos  Campos.  Bkaziu — ^From  Togo 
to  Prance  to  the  FIJI  Islands.  Brazilian-made 
Jets  and  passenger  planes  are  leaving  marks 
from  Amazonian  rubber  on  the  landing  strips 
of  five  continents. 

StarUng  from  scratch  only  10  years  ago. 
BrazU's  state-controUed  airplane  company 
Embraer  Is  now  the  wwld's  sixth  largMt 
general  airplane  manufacturer,  and  the  only 
non-American  among  the  top  10. 

The  Jackrabblt  growth  of  BrazU's  aircraft 
Industry  Is  part  of  a  sUent,  decade-long  In- 
dustrial surge  that  last  year  brought  BrasQ^ 
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inanuf»ctur«<l  wcporta  ov«r  the  Iev«I  of  prl- 
m*ry  exports  •  trMUtlonal  Indicator  of 
development. 

Although  Embraer  Is  forced  to  import  an 
aver»ge  of  6S  percent  of  parts  for  each 
plane — engines,  propellers,  electrical  compo- 
nents and  aluminum  sheets — Its  plsines  re- 
main competitive  worldwide  because  Em- 
braer's  S.SOO  workers  receive  low  wages.  Line 
workers  earn  W50-C325  a  month,  less  than 
their  American  counterparts  make  In  a  week. 

Last  month  Americans  felt  the  bite  when 
Embraer  elbowed  aside  Cessna  aircraft  and 
Beech  aircraft  to  win  a  »50  million  contract 
to  sell  41  Brazilian-designed  Xlngus  to  the 
French  military. 

Based  In  this  Industrial  city  one  hour  out- 
side Sao  Paulo,  Embraer  last  year  turned  out 
418  planes,  ranging  from  a  Brazilian-designed 
crop  duster  to  an  Italian-designed  Jet  trainer. 

Brazilian  planes  now  fly  in  20  countries. 
Including  the  United  States,  where  12  com- 
muter lines  fly  the  19-seat  "Bandelrante."  In 
one  of  Embraer's  cavernous  hangars  here,  the 
finishing  touches  recently  were  being  put 
on  Bandeirantes  marked  "Cascade,"  "Mid- 
south"  and  "Tennessee." 

Nicknamed  the  "bandit"  by  American  pi- 
lota,  the  turboprop  Bandelrante  began  rolling 
off  assembly  lines  at  a  time  when  skyrocket- 
ing oil  prices  started  forcing  local  commuter 
operators  to  abandon  Jets. 

"We  were  lucky,"  admitted  Embraer 
spokesman  Mario  Leme  Galvao  recently.  "The 
Bandelrante  arrived  on  the  market  at  Just 
the  right  time,"  since  Turboprops  use  30  to 
40  percent  less  fuel  than  Jets. 

Aiming  for  a  larger  slice  of  the  commuter 
market,  Embraer  is  betting  on  a  sleek, 
needle-noaed  plane  baptized  the  "Brasilia." 
Designed  to  handle  four  lOO-nUle  hops  with- 
out refueling,  this  30-passenger  turboprop 
la  to  go  on  sale  in  1984. 

Critics  says  this  wUl  be  the  moment  of 
truth  for  the  Brazilian  airplane  industry. 
The  Canadian  De  Havllland,  the  Swedish 
Saab  and  the  French  Aeropatlale  have  all 
unveiled  plans  for  similar-sized  turboprops 
for  the  mid-1980s. 

The  Brazilians  predict  fierce  international 
OMnpetition,  but  already  have  116  signed 
options  to  buy  the  Brasilia— SO  from  Ameri- 
can companies.  And,  keeping  their  assembly 
line  running  20  hours  a  day.  they  are  plung- 
ing ahead  with  other  models. 

Next  year,  Embraer  plans  to  put  on  sale  a 
•OOO.OOO  bubble-topped  military  trainer,  the 
first  turboprop  with  ejectable  seats.  Called 
the  T27.  the  plane  wUl  be  at  the  Paris  Air 
Show  this  June. 

Last  month,  the  Brazilian  and  Italian  gov- 
ernments established  a  Joint  research  pro- 
gram for  the  mutual  production  of  a  »10 
million  air  combat  and  ground  attack  Jet 
capable  of  doing  700  miles  an  hour. 

Called  the  AMX,  Brazilians  see  thte  Jet  as 
another  step  toward  independence  for  their 
air  force.  Today,  only  three  years  after  break- 
ing a  long-standing  miUtary  supply  accord 
with  the  United  SUtes,  65  percent  of  the 
planes  patrolling  BrazUs  airspace  bear  the 
label  "Made  in  Brazil." 

Brazil  la  to  provide  30  percent  of  the  capi- 
tal for  the  AMX.  and  with  this  deal  they 

^K^xri^"^  ^^  Italians  to  win  access  to 
the  NATO  market. 

^^^  ^  "^*  *"  ">*  lucrauve  European 
civilian  aircraft  market,  Brazilian  and^r- 
tugu^  officials  signed  a  "protocol  of  inten- 
U^  last  month  that  calls  for  using  cheap 
Portuguese  labor  to  assemble  B^iiiai 
S^c^^t^^^^"-*^'^^— o-M-r- 

BiJr.*^.!f  ^  Amerlca-8  only  significant  air- 

2^h«-  fy  8°'ernment  loans.  Brazlllani 

tZ^L^^  '  °*'^'  '^''«  '°'  their 
SZ^,.?°,  "*«^  °^  continent.  Helibras 
Br^  l^Mit  helicopter  company,  has  J^d 


Wltb  Isolated  ranches  and  towiu  sprinkled 
through  the  interior  high  plains  and  the 
Amazonian  Jungle,  Brazil — the  fifth  largest 
country  in  the  world — Itself  has  enormous 
potential  for  small  commuter  and  executive 
aircraft. 

When  burned  last  mMith  on  the  French 
deal,  U.S.  general  aviation  companies  still 
were  smarting  over  the  closing  of  the  Brazil- 
ian internal  market  five  years  ago. 

But  the  doors  to  Imports  effectively 
slammed  shut  in  1974  when  Piper  aircraft 
won  a  licensing  competition  to  make  light 
planes  at  the  Embraer  plant.  Today,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Embraer  production  consists  of 
Piper  models.9 


SOME  GOOD  NEWS  FROM  ARGEN- 
TINA'S PRESIDENT-DESIGNATE 
VIOLA 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  at  a  Senate  coffee  today  for 
members  of  the  visiting  Argentine  dele- 
gation, President-designate  Viola  stated 
that  his  Government  will  publish  a  list- 
ing of  all  those  known  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  disappeared  and  to  have 
died  over  Argentina's  i>ast  several  years 
of  internal  turmoil.  Such  a  listing  is  a 
critical  step  in  determining  the  fate  of 
thousands  who  have  disappeared  in  Ar- 
gentina. This  list  is  earnestly  desired  by 
the  families  of  those  who  are  missing,  as 
I  learned  on  my  recent  visit  to  Argentina. 
General  Viola  seemed  intent  on  im- 
proving Argentina's  image  in  the  field  of 
human  rights.  He  also  confirmed  the  pro- 
visional release  of  two  prominent  Argen- 
tine human  rights  spokesmen,  Mr.  Emilio 
Mignone  and  Mr.  August©  Conde  Mc- 
Donnel  who  were  recently  detained. 

The  Argentine  Government's  willing- 
ness to  move  in  this  direction  sends  a 
significant  signal  to  members  of  the  in- 
ternational community  and  human  rights 
advocates  everywhere. 

General  Viola's  statements  today  are 
directly  responsive  to  two  letters  that  I 
recently  sent  to  him.  One  of  those  letters 
was  cosigned  by  Senator  Williams,  and 
the  other  by  Senators  Williams  and 
Pressler.  The  letters,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks,  came  out  of  con- 
versations that  several  of  us  had  with 
the  President-designate  during  our  Feb- 
ruary visit  to  Argentina. 

At  that  time — and  again  this  morn- 
ing— ^I  was  struck  by  the  vehemence  of 
General  Viola's  expressed  desire  to  work 
closely  with  the  United  States  in  many 
areas  of  mutual  concern  and  to  improve 
his  coimtry's  human  rights  record. 

These  latest  announcements  confirm  to 
me  that,  even  before  he  takes  ofiQce,  Ar- 
gentina's new  President  is  off  to  a  good 
and  promising  start. 
Hie  letters  are  as  follows: 
OOMMrrra!  on  Foreicn  Relations, 

Washington,  DC,  March.  3, 1981. 
His  Excellency  Robesto  Viola, 
President-Designate  of  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

Deax  Presxdent-Dcsignate  Viola:  As  Indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Senate  delegation 
who  met  with  you  during  our  recent  visit 
to  Argentina,  we  would  appreciate  clarifica- 
tion of  your  statement  on  the  matter  of  the 
disappearances.  All  members  came  away 
with  the  clear  impression  that  under  your 
Administration  there  wUl  be  a  very  real  and 
genuine  improvement  of  the  human  rights 


situation.  However,  there  seems  to  be  vary- 
ing impressions  with  regard  to  your  response 
on  the  disappearances.  We  know  that  your 
country  has  been  through  a  difficult  period. 
We  understand  from  our  own  history  that 
some  violations  can  occur  in  times  of  tur- 
moU.  However,  we  also  appreciate  the  new 
efforts  you  are  making. 

Our  understanding  of  your  sutement  as 
interpreted  was  that  your  government  would 
publish  a  list  of  those  It  acknowledged  has 
disappeared  as  the  result  of  political  turmoil 
In  your  country.  We  would  appreciate  if  you 
would  clarify  your  position  on  this  Issue.  We 
await  your  response  eagerly  because  we  feel 
that  It  win  be  an  Important  indicator  of 
the  further  opening  of  the  Argentine  politi- 
cal system. 

Again,  we  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  of  the  frank  and  open  exchange 
and  express  our  hopes  for  a  warm  U.S.- 
Argentine relationship  during  your  presi- 
dency. 

With  best  wishes. 
Ever  sincerely, 

Harsison  Williams. 

Claibornk  Pell. 

Larrt  Pressler. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington.  DC  ,  March  3, 1981. 
His  Excellency  Roberto  Viola, 
President-Designate  of  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

Dear  President-Designate  Viola:  We  were 
very  honored  and  glad  to  be  received  by  you 
when  we  were  In  Buenos  Aires.  May  we  add, 
too.  how  much  we  appreciated  your  frank- 
ness and  your  concern  that  the  international 
Image  of  your  country  be  Improved.  In  this 
regard  we  were  disturbed  to  see  that  Mr. 
EmiUo  Mignone  and  Mr.  Agusto  Conde  Mc- 
Donnel  had  recently  been  arrested.  We  had 
the  privilege  of  talking  with  these  two  gen- 
tlemen for  an  hour  on  the  day  of  our  ar- 
rival In  Buenos  Aires  and  only  afterwards 
learned  that  each  of  them  had  had  a  child 
who  had  disappeared.  Yet.  Messrs.  Mignone 
and  Conde  McDonnel  spoke  to  us  in  very 
measured  terms  but  with  very  real  optimism 
and  words  of  praise  for  the  human  rights  con- 
ditions as  they  were  developing.  Their  ar- 
rests naturally  disturb  us.  Moreover,  we  hope 
that  their  meeting  with  us  and  their  arrest 
is  m  no  way  retribution  for  their  visit  with 
us.  We  would  hope  that  you  would  look  into 
their  arrest  and  ask  you  to  let  us  know  what 
their  prospects  are. 

With  very  real  regard  and  respect,  we  are 
Ever  sincerely, 

Harrison  Williams. 

Claiborne  Pell. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  consider 
the  items  appearing  on  today's  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  minority  has  no  objection  to  pro- 
ceeding to  the  items  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  for  the  purpose  of  considering;  the 
five  nominations  appearing  on  the  first 
and  second  pages  of  the  Executive 
Calendar  of  this  date^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  C.  W.  McMillan,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  nomination  was  considered  and 
conflitned. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominee  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Angela  M.  Buchanan,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

The  nomination  was  amsidered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nee was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  David  G.  Swoap,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Under  Serr^tary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  March  12. 
1981,  the  Committee  on  Finance  held  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  David  B. 
Swoap  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  imanlmoudy 
reported  his  nomination. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port that  Dave  received  from  Finance 
Committee  members.  As  a  former  pro- 
fessional staff  member  of  our  committee. 
Dave  Swoap's  talent,  ability,  and  integ- 
rity are  widely  respected  and  personally 
known  by  most  of  the  senators  currently 
serving  on  the  committee. 

Dave  will  bring  to  the  important  job 
of  Under  Secretary  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ment. He  comes  to  the  Department  at  a 
time  when  far-reaching  changes  are  be- 
ing made  in  the  administration  of  our 
public  programs.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  Dave  will  provide  the  kind  of  quality 
leadership  and  program  expertise  neces- 
sary to  help  bring  about  these  changes. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  commit- 
tee. Dave  ind'cated  his  commitment  to 
make  the  HHS  Inspector  General's  oflBce 
more  effective.  The  Finance  Committee 
has  an  active  interest  in  eliminating 
fraud  and  abuse  in  our  public  programs. 
We  had  great  expectations  that  the  com- 
mittee's Medicare-Medicaid  Anti-Fraud 


and  Abuse  Amendments  of  1977  as  well  as 
the  committee- initiated  legislation  which 
established  the  HHS  Inspector  General, 
would  sharply  reduce  fraud  and  abuse. 
We  have  been  disappointed. 

I  applaud  Dave's  commitment  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  the  HHS  IG 
office.  I  know  that  his  commitment  re- 
flects the  concern  erf  President  Reagan, 
Secretary  Schweiker.  and  the  Finance 
Committee  In  eliminating  fraud  and 
abuse  and  I  would  hope  that  we  will  see 
a  crackdown  by  the  HHS  Inspector  Gen- 
eral on  such  practices. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  today  to  report  the  committee's 
decision  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  a 
former  able  Senate  Finance  Committee 
professional  staff  men^jer  as  Under- 
secretary of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  ask  that  Dave 
Swoap's  nomination  be  confirmed. 

The  nomination  was  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nominee 
was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomlna- 
ticm  of  Ricardo  M.  Urbina,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  an  associate 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  nomination  was  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nominee 
was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thome  G.  Auchter.  of  Florida,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee.  I  am  very  pleased  to  report 
favorably  the  nomination  of  Thome  G. 
Auchter  for  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health. 

Mr.  Auchter  brings  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience and  expertise  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary.  He  became  involved 
with  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  at  its  inception,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Florida  task  force  on 
OSHA,  to  determine  whether  that  State 
should  exercise  an  option  to  administer 
its  own  program.  Since  that  time  he  has 
served  on  various  other  task  forces  aa 
OSHA,  and  he  has  participated  in  a 
number  of  seminars  and  labor-manage- 
ment programs.  Throughout  the  decade, 
Mr.  Auchter  has  beccmie  a  recognized 
spokesman  In  his  native  State  cm  a 
broad  range  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  issues.  But  one  should  not  think 
that  Mr.  Auchter's  involvement  with 
OSHA  is  academic. 


Indeed,  from  his  early  youth,  he  has 
served  in  various  capacities  in  his  family 
construction  business,  from  carpenter 
apprentice,  to  field  engineer,  to  super- 
intendent, and  until  recently  executive 
vice  president.  During  this  time,  he  was 
instrumental  in  creating  an  OSHA  com- 
pliance program  for  his  company,  which 
he  has  continuously  supervised  smd  im- 
plemented to  the  present.  Thus,  his  ex- 
perience as  a  laborer  has  g^ven  him  a 
perspective  of  the  hazards  that  can  per- 
vade the  workplace  and  of  a  worker's 
responsibility  to  promote  safety.  Hl» 
managerial  experience  has  given  him  an 
appreciation  of  what  methods  of  opera- 
tion and  what  compliance  programs  do 
efficiently  promote  safety  and  health. 
And  his  active  participation  in  profes- 
sional and  educational  programs  has 
given  him  the  technical  skills  and  knowl- 
edge to  formulate  and  implement  this 
Nation's  safety  and  health  policies. 

Mr.  Auchter  comes  well  equipped  to 
lead  OSHA  in  a  new  direction,  which 
emphasizes  cooperation  between  labor, 
management,  and  the  Government — 
which  improves  targeting  of  enforce- 
ment resources — and  which  places  less 
reliance  aa  burdensome  and  expensive 
standards  and  regulations  whose  efficacy 
is  often  questionable.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  his  nomination  be  over- 
whelmingly approved.* 

The  nomination  was  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  ca  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  FILE  REPORTS  BE- 
TWEEN 9  A.M.  AND  3  P.M.  ON 
WEDNESDAY,    MARCH    18.    1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  committees  be  authorized 
to  file  reports  between  the  hours  of  9 
ajn.  and  3  p.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roD. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordCTed. 


JOSEPH  ROSENTHAL— SENATE 

RESOLUTION  100 
Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
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ceed  to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
a  resolution  I  have  Introduced,  along 
with  my  colleague,  Senator  Cranston. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  100)  to  honor  Joseph 
Bosenthal  for  his  contributions  as  a  pho- 
tographer. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  resolution  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  Mr.  Biden  has  approved 
the  consideratiCHi  of  it.  Therefore,  no  ob- 
jection Is  interposed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  honors  a  constituent  of  mine, 
Mr.  Joe  Rosenthal.  It  was  Mr.  Rosenthal 
who  took  the  Pulitzer-Prize-winning 
photograph  cf  the  flag  raising  on  Iwo 
Jima  on  February  23.  1945.  At  the  time, 
he  was  a  combat  correspondent  with  the 
Associated  Press.  Ironically  enough.  Mr. 
Rosenthal  had  been  rejected  from  mili- 
tary service  during  World  War  n  because 
of  poor  eyesight,  but  he  ultimately  saw 
as  much  combat  as  any  veteran.  When 
Mr.  Rosenthal  and  the  Marines  fought 
their  way  to  the  top  of  Mount  Suribachl. 
he  realized  to  his  dismay  that  a  small 
American  flag  had  already  been  planted. 
It  was  then,  however,  that  five  Marines 
and  a  Navy  corpsman  raised  the  larger 
flag  that  could  be  seen  all  over  the  tiny 
island.  It  was  at  this  moment  in  time 
that  he  captured  for  all  humanity.  Al- 
though small,  the  island  of  Iwo  Jima  was 
of  primary  strategic  importance  and  al- 
most 7,000  Americans  gave  their  lives 
for  it. 

As  we  all  know.  Mr.  Rosenthal's  pic- 
ture has  become  the  most  famous  of  all 
war  photographs.  This  immortalized  mo- 
ment in  history  has  come  to  symbolize 
the  indomitable  spirit  and  patriotism  of 
the  American  people.  Had  Mr.  Rosenthal 
not  been  with  camera  in  hand  at  that 
place  in  time,  we  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  remembering  one  of  our  finest 
moments  in  history. 

This  Thursday,  Mr.  Rosenthal's  friends 
and  associates  will  be  honoring  him  for 
his  years  of  service  to  the  public  and  his 
contribution  to  our  history.  For  the  past 
35  years,  he  has  been  an  aggressive  and 
artistic  news  photographer  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  I  think  it  would  be 
particularly  fitting  if  the  Senate  could 
join  with  Californians  and  all  Americans 
in  paying  tribute  to  this  man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questitm  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  100)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  100 

Whereas.  Joseph  Rosenthal,  as  a  photog- 
rapher, has  made  incomparable  contributions 
to  the  candid  recording  and  preservation  of 
events  in  United  States  history  for  over 
thlrty-flve  years; 

Whereaa.  Joseph  Rosenthal  photographed 
American  military  personnel  raising  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  on  Mount  Suribachl  on 
Pebruary  23,  1945.  during  the  V7orld  War  II 
battle  for  Iwo  Jima; 


Whereas.  Joseph  Rosenthal  has  given  the 
world,  by  that  photograph,  a  symbol  of  the 
Indomitable  spirit  of  the  American  pec^le; 

Whereas.  Joseph  Rosenthal  has  honored  his 
country  by  being  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  the  photograph  of  Ankerlcan  fighting 
personnel;  and 

Whereas.  Joseph  Rosenthal  Is  now  on  the 
eve  of  his  retirement  from  a  long  and  gl<Hl- 
ous  service:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  honors  and  pays 
tribute  to  Joseph  Rosenthal  for  his  revered 
contributions  to  the  American  people  and  to 
the  world  during  a  long  and  dlstlngulsbed 
career  as  a  photographer. 

SBC.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Joseph 
Rosenthal. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDilR  THAT  THE  SECRETARY  BE 
AL  THORIZED  TO  RECEIVE  NOMI- 
NA HONS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  UNTIL  6:30 
P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
moments  I  am  going  to  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  Thursday. 
Before  I  do  that,  I  understand  there  are 
certain  nominations  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  require  considera- 
tion and  confirmation  of  the  Senate 
which  are  in  transit  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Senate.  They  have  not  yet 
been  received. 

I  have  discussed  that  matter  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  I  believe 
the  request  I  am  about  to  propound  is 
agreeable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  for  the  Secretary 
to  receive  nominations  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  until  6:30  p.m.  to- 
day and  that  the  nominations  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  THURSDAY,  MARCH 
19,  1981,  AT  11  AJil. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11 
ajn.  on  Thursday  the  19th  of  March. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
5:44  pjn..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  March  19,  1981,  at  11  aJQ. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  March  16,  1981, 
imder  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  March  12.  1981: 

ExECTjnvE  Omcz  of  the  Phesident 
Lenore   Annenberg.    of   Pennsylvania,   for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  her  tenure  of 


service  as  Chief  of  Protocol  for  the  White 

House. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  17,  1981: 

Dia»A«TMKNT  or  HOCSIMO  AND  U«BAJt 

Devslopmxmt 

PhlUp  D.  Win.  of  Colorado,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, vice  Lawrence  B.  Simons,  re- 
signed. 

Department  or  Statc 

Myer  Rashlsh,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  vice  Richard  N.  Cooper,  resigned. 

Elliott  Abrams,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice 
Richard  Lee  McCall,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Chester  A.  Crocker,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
vice  Richard  M.  Moose,  resigned. 

John  H.  Holdrldge.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Richard 
Holbrooke,  resigned. 

Department  or  Treasxhit 
Norman  B.  T\ire.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice  Bette  Beasley 
Anderson,  resigned. 

Beryl  Wayne  Sprlnkel,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary 
Affairs,  vice  Anthony  Morton  Solomon,  re- 
signed. 

National  Hichwat  Tratwc  Safett 
Administration 
Raymond  A.  Peck.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to   be  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration, 
vice  Joan  Buckler  Clay  brook,  resigned. 
Peace  Corps 
Loret  M.  Ruppe,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Director 
of    the    Peace    Corps,    vice    Richard    Frank 
Celeste,  resigned. 

In  the  An  Force 

The  following-named  offlcer  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the 
grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
chapters  35,  831.  and  837.  title  10,  United 
States  Code: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Wess  P.  Chambers,  XXX-XX-XXXXFO,  Air 
National  Guard. 

In  the  Coast  Ox7aro 
The  following  officers  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade) : 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
Carsten  L.  Joseph  W.  Glenn 

Hennlngsen  III  Richard  J.  Blount 

Michael  S.  Black  Joseph  P..  Domozlck 

Christopher  J.  Smith  Larry  L.  Stover 
William  G.  Broyles       Lewis  S.  Blankenship 
Peter  D.  Christensen 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 

Arthur  E.  Teele.  Jr..  of  Florida,  to  be  Urban 
Mass    Transportation     Administrator,     vice 
Theodore  Compton  Lutz.  resigned. 
In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officers  for  reap- 
pointment In  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Tem- 
porary Disability  Retired  List,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  1211: 

To  be  major.  Regular  Army  and  lievtenant 
colonel.  Army  of  the  United  State* 

BUby,  Howard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To   be  first   lieutenant,  Regular  Army  and 
first  lieutenant.  Army  of  the  United  States 

Peer.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grade  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  through  3294: 
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To  be  ma)or 
Abla.  Jlmmle  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Artzer.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becralt.  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bracket.  Jesse  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braddock.  WUliam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cary.  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaney.  Jlmmle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charlton.  WUllam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clervl,  Ferdinand  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosby.  Leon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dentremcnt.  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doherty,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer.  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Steven  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gannon.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glustl,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooldtnak,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gruetzmacher.  Prledrlch  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heath,  Woodrow  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglnbotham.  Montague  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  Jerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollenbeck,  Everett  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irving.  John  P..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Randall  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jersey,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klerman.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kupplch,  Paul  v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lallcker.  Laurence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert.  Frank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larkln,  Edwin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llebe.  Frederick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnebarger.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  Bruce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell.  Edwin  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monahan.  WlUlam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monko,  Joseph  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Navarrette.   Eutlmlo  S.   C.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neale,  WUllam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neer,  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Price,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds.  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rockwood,  Gary  R.,  5.19-40-7175. 
Roland,  Kenneth  P.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roncl,  Phillip  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  WUllam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawyer.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton,  Sam  W..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlnson.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Thomas  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain 

Aadland.   Anders   B..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Acosta,  Gabriel,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Algner,  PhlUlp  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUen.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AUlnder.  WlUlam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Almqulst,  Roger  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Doc  Anthony.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andrews.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnold.  Henry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Avery.  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  John  E.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Banks,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bartlett,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Batchelor,  Hardy  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bathen.  Terry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baumert,  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beatton.  Kit  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beaver,  David  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Becker.  Frederick  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beeson.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Belanus,   Terrance   B.,   XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bell.  Steven  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Billings.  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bluteau,  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bohne.  WUllam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boonstoppel,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boucher.  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradley.  May  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brelnholt.  Mark  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brltt,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Brown,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biowu,  fukuai'Q  L>.,  i»i*-i*-*tt37. 
Bros,  Thomas  A.,  036-^2-3600. 
Buc^iuesLer,  ruul  rc.,  ,£1^-46-1073. 
BurseU.  Kicnard  A.,  o04-tK>-d745. 
Burton,  uomua  k'.,  0iA-iA>-24»id. 
Buscn,  Hichard  V..  ^26-i&-^00S. 
Buan,  Tnom^  L.,  ;«6,»-74-6617. 
Butcher,  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butier,  WUllam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butlers.  Rogers  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buzoy,  WUuield  U.,  jr.,  745-,>4-880i. 
B>rd.  WUbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garden.  GrUton  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cardlnl.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarroU.  RiU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Roger  G.,  498-56-8.J88. 
Cash.  Thomas  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cashlola,  Louis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cassel.  David  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caulking.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chafflns.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cbervenak.  Jan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christensen.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christie.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  PatrlcU  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleland.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  Brenda  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUlns,  George  R..  433-76-53Z2. 
Conboy.  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corley.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costello.  Raymond  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummings.  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ctird.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cushman.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  Burls  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harden,  Jack  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Wayne  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deardorf .  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deaver.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Debusk.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delashmlt.  Leslie  C.  493-46-473a 
DeU  Orto.  Daniel.  089-42-«302. 
Dempsey.  Richard  P..  156-40-477i 
Dennis,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodson,  Roy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dove,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doy.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunavan,  Alan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunleavy.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ecker.  Frank  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott.  Harold  W..  247-84-90S0. 

Ellis.  Loren  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Erlckson,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ewlng.  Linda  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fair.  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

FalUs,  Robert  P..  553-€8-8344. 

Felmet,  Bryan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pemrlte.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plnne^an.  Patrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flore.  "Uldrtch  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fitzgerald.  Stephen  E..  1 12-34-1338. 

Fleming.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flowers.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ford,  James  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fox.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PrlngcU,  Dennis  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ga?non.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gallagher.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gallaher.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gibson.  James  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OUlett.  Glenn  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glllett,  Karen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GUmore,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GlanvUle,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gravelle.  Adrian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greenhaugh,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grendcll.  Timothy.  2"9-44-98S3. 

Griffin.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gunter.  Daniel  E.  275-4 •^1976. 

Hall.  Warren  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hamilton.  Henry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hansen.  Donald  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Harlan,  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hascal.  Jame*  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastle.  Calvin  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastings.  Londa  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hays.  Patricia  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hays.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Hemming.  Charles  W..  2  8-36-7770. 
Henderson.  Jerry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrlckson,  James  A..  636-8<M>488. 
Henke.  Victor  J..  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herbert,  John  C,  349-40-4&33. 
Hewitt.  James  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglnbotham.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges,  Keith  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland.  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holzler.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood.  Gene  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hornaday.  James  D..  2  2-80-1481. 
Howard.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  U&rc  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphrey.  Harlan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunn.  Jack  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaaz.  Nancy  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaay.  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jameraon.  Bennle  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Linus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan.  Robert  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kapanke,  Carl  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kasold.  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaylor.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keams.  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly.  Edward  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennerly.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kent.  Gerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirby.  Pamela  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirk,  WlUlam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klann,  Eugene  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klar.  Lawrence  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klubek.  MarUynn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight.  Clifford  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox.  WUllam  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koehler,  WUllam  T..  251-78-130X 
Lazarek.  James  IL,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leclalr.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lingultl.  Wayne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lott.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lowe,  PrancU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lujan.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luno.  Timothy  M-.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lysne.  Bruce  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MacDonald.  Peter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MaUory,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mandarino.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MarteUo.  Frank.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marsh.  Linda  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mason.  Anthony  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mason.  Paul  E,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mason.  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matason,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maxwell.  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCabe.  Bernard  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCann.  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarther.  Trevathan  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarthy.  Dennis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGlnnls.  Roy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McQuarrle,  Claude  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meeks.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Messer.  Bobble  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meter.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlexell.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller.  Alexander  M.  rv.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MlUer.  Joel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Minster.  Daniel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mltarotonda.    Donald    J..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mollno.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Montgomery,  Patrick  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moon.  Alan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mora,  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morris,  Joseph  R   D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mur-^hy.  EJgar  B  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy.  Leo  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mussmon.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mustaln.  Olen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nash.  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newcombe.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nichols.  Thomas  B.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nolan,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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O'Brtea.  Kevin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Keele.  Denxm  M..  Ui»-M-<311. 
Omptuoy,  aa>moad  A.,  10&-34-7130. 
Ovsrturf.  Kenaeib  L..  &<l-6»-B370. 
Pwdue.  Chuck  R..  18^-38-0537. 
Parker,  B&adall  A..  46&-30-8761. 
Pe»ce,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelrce.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petullo.  TboaiM  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plcco.  BaUnona  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Popescu,  JoHn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poeton.  Antiiony  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powell.  Qayle  M..  403-6O-3491. 

Power.  NaUian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powers.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Preston.  Janet  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prlnz.  Wendy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Proudflt.  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PxirvU.  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Raines.  VlrgU  E..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Raney.  Terry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reed.  Lavren  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reld.  Ronald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

RlcketU,  Myron  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riddle,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlgney,  Siarvln  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rivera.  Ruben  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roblson.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers.  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rooney,  Shawn  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roseman,  Leo  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rosenberry.   Charles   K..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roth,  Brian  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roth.  Dale  E..  660-7&-7133. 

Roughead.    Ronald.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rouse.  Lawrence  R.,  059  44  4487. 

Runyan.  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russelburg.  Joseph  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryba,  Jeanle  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanderson.  Carl  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saunders.  Eugene  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saunders.  Karen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Savole.  PalUp  A..  43»-73-8«44. 

Schade.  Jennifer  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schaeffer.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmidt,  Timothy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scholz.  Steven  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schon.  Alan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schott.  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott.  David  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scrlvner.  Stevens  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seay.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SeweU.  Thomas  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer.  Deon  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheets.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheldon.  Vicky  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shumaker.  Roger  A..  31 1-38-0644. 
Simpson,  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slsson.  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sklar.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sloan.  Holly  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  James  D.,  Jr..  560  64  9803. 
Smith.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Paul  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smltherman.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spencer.  GUbert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Richard  P .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stormer.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stout.  Teddy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stramm.  WUUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strelleln.  Albert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland.  Robert  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stringer.  Martin  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sundatrom.  Frederick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TaUey,  Larry  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tavarea.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Benjamin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tte-hime.  WllUam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ThlUe.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomer,  Laurence  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TldweU.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Totten.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tracy.  Kathleen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyrrell.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Umrtla.  Pemando  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Van  WUlls  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Varln,  Prands  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughn,  blchard  I'.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verttian,  Earl  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vermillion,  Steven  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlckrey,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walbel,  Klaus  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Debra  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wall,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Washington.  Don  L..  46o-64-9913. 

Watson.  Rodney  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wajcdahl,  Karen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welae.  James  H..  3d0-58-6<>45. 

Welton,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wetneitia,  joaepn  K.,  oii&-j.-8*48. 

WhUtler,  Kenry  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wler,  Carolyn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wukes,  ueraid  J.,  3o6-73-l'i94. 

Williams,  Walker  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Willis,  Rodney  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  Davia  M.,  38o-iO-8o80. 

Wlpperman,  Timothy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wyckoff,  Claesen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yancey,   Anthony  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tarbrougu,  Houston  A.,  422-o4-8967. 

York,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Youmans,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young.  Chester  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zarr,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Abreu.  Prank  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ackley,  Rooert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Askey,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Atkinson,  Gloria  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bablch,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ball,  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Banks,  Samuel  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bartholomew,  Curtis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bates,  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beatty,  Bemadette  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berry,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berry,  Lowell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blair.  Eugene  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blakely,  Frank  E..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bliss.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bogan,  Thomas  J.,  376-4S-6598. 

Booth,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bosak,  Alan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bothe,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyes,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Leonard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buchan,  CUv«  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bulloch.  Drennen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Campbell,  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carter.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carter,  Kevin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  PhlUlp  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstlanson.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clnl,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Closs,  Virginia  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coats,  Wilson  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Jonathan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Mark  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corley.  George  Q.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ComeU,  Andrew  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowart,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowe,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cutler,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Arthur  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Lauren  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daxon.  Eric  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De backer,  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Defede,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlckerson,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolder.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donathan.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dryden.  Ken  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubetz.  Marlin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dummer.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunawav.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ervln.  WlllUm  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palrchlld.  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Gerald  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foote.  Warren  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oamache.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaylord.  Jackson  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Gross,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oroves,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gruchala,  iiarry  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cirapper,  ira  a..  09^-36-.4317. 

Ouarmu,  Judith  M.,  3«9-6&-6736. 

Ouernbey.  Gregory  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oustke,  Deborah  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haley,  ^immy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harlln.  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harper,  Debra  K.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hams,  Kogena  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartman,  Leonard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartnett,  Thomas  M.,  34V-66-6401. 

Hennes,  Kathy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herrmann,  Darrell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlcics.  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HIU.  Handolph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlttle,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HollenbecK,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holllster.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horalek.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hunt,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Isham,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacobson.  Marilyn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Mary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Roger  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jordan,  Lloyd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kalnlns,  Guntls.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keen,  Chester  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelo.  WllUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kissel,  Deborah  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kosmann,  Connie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laramore.  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larson,  Sharon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Latham,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawlng,  Loyd  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lenoir,  Gwenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Levitt,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  Samuel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llndsey,  Lawrence  L.,  299-44-74M. 

Long,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lowery,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mac  nnes.  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maclntyre,  Karen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Macko,  Andrew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martinez,  Toby  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matthels.  Bemd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McAlpln,  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,   Nancy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarthy,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKeever.  Peter  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLlverty.  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McShane.  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michaels,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Deborah  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Delmer  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moleskl.  Nancy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooney.  Toney  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrow,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morse.  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moulin.  Francis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neveu.  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newcomb.  Roy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogllvle.  Edward  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OLeary.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olgln.  Dennis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oresteen.  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parlneau.  Mary  Barbara,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Park,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Leo  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Rodney  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phull.  Kotu  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plotkln.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polley.  Jessica  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ponatoskl.  Edward  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Post.  Steven  M..  28'>-52-3371. 
Provost.  John  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pryzkuckl.  Jean  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnn.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsey,  Eugene  N.,  Jr..  2?2-32-6664. 
Relnold.  Craig  L..  437-8fMJ685. 
Hepclk.  Paul  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RoberU.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Robinson,  Ma*7lou  V.,  639-60-aie». 

RodU.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers,  Jack  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers,  SheUy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rosperlch,  Jerome  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rota,  Dane  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russ.  Doris  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salisbury,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanchez,  Francisco,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanders,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sarlee,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schlmkat,  Maria  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmltz.  Mark  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schneider,  Karl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schuets,  Andre  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seal.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shelton.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shemwell,  Arthur  L..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Solomon,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolt,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Soncrant,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spldel,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Staggers,  Nancy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stenson,  Kim.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

StUes,  Daniel  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sutphln,  Terence  E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tancredl,  Nicola  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  Samuel  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompeon,  Loretta  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Nathaniel  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomson,  Wallace  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thornton,  Wallace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tramontlnl,  Karlne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trlbbey,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vandyke,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaughan,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlck,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wade,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waers,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wall,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Washington,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webber,  Glen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weber,  WiUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams.  Patricia  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams.  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wong.  Dickie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zanln.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ze-rnla.  Duane  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zimmerman,  Craig  L.,  297-6O-0662. 

Zimmerman.  Michelle  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zovath.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zulick,  Un  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  he  second  lieutenant 

Kennedy.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lowery,  Steven  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Steven  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plunkett.  Allen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tucker.  Michael  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Aairr 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  xmder  the  provisions  of 
title  10  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
3284,  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

Acenbrake,  Steven  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  Rvan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adklns.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ages,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Al?ner.  Lyne  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ainsworth,  Breeman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alexander,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alexander,  Susie  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allsbrook.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amadee.  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Galen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Joel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Antonia,  Keith  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aponte.  Alberto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arkley,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstrong,  Nancy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstrong,  Scott  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arrington.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aulbach,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Aultman,  Rosle  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avery.  Paul  H.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayers.  Victor  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babb.  Robin  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagley,  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Alvin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Nelson  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balch,  Kathy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbera,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barco,  Andre  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnette,  Patrick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barraza,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Basch,  Marie  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beasley,  Cedric,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck,  Beverly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becklnger,  Robert  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckman,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Begay,  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  Carter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benlnsig.  Franklin,  5E3-72-3437. 
Bergman,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bemdt,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bertsch,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Birch,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUhop,  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bland,  HerscheU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bland,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanton,  Rex  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blevins,  Owen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boas.  Charles  A.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boelman,  Joel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BoUn,  Raymond  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonnewitz,  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth,  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boozer,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borden,  Jflchael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BosweU,  Sherman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Botz,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman.  Clayton  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman.  Miles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braverman.  Seth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bretz.  Elise  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bright,  Kelvin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brinkley,  Betty  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brttt.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadbent,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadus.  James  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Gordon  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Brenda  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Craig  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Tesls  L.  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Norman  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BryceUnd,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bucclarelli,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchhelt.  Nathan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckner,  BUly  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budzinskl.  Mark  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buonforte,  "Hiomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burch,  James  M.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burmester,  Byron  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bturell.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bushway.  Patricia.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butterfleld.  Patricia.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byers.  Kenney  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cagley.  Dorothy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun.  Reginald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU.  Kim  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cancienne.  PhUip.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson.  Susan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Stanlev.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Veronica  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  WUUam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cash.  Randolph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caasldy,  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Catlgnanl.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cercone.  Richard  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chadboume.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler.  Matthew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charity,  Herbert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chun,  Russell  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clolfl.  Linda  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claiborne,  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Clark.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CUuser,  Steven  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemenu,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coie,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Prank  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colon.  Hector  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Compton.  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner.  Jeffrey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Consldlne.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coonce,  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coronado.  Gustavo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Correa.  Irma  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corthom.  Mary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CotUe,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoxweU.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craddock.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Derrel  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  David  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Ralph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crews,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crtstos,  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crockett,  Duane  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croke,  Matthew  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crone,  Elizabeth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosby,  Jonathan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowley,  Joseph  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuflee,  Waltlns  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cumbo,  Jacqueline  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry.  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dabney,  Beverly  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dabney.  Elolae  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton.  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davlno,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Davis,  James  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  t,JUl  I)..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Sharon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denk.  Bobin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desantls.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deutsch.  Constance.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diggle,  Lorraine  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diggle.  WlUiam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlUard.  Lorraine  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlllard.  Norvel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUlon.  Daniel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlUon.  Lawonda  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doherty,  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doman.  Garrie  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doss.  Samuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglass,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowdell.  Leslie  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle.  Sam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drylle.  Kathy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubois.  Leonard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duckworth.  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dumas.  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dtincan.  Albert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunlop.  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  Dana.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer.  Cheryl  D,  41 1-17-0236. 
Earl.  WlUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earle.  Greta  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edo«.  Edward  W.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eil'ott.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUis,  Brace  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  _ 
Emer^.  Fran»c  A..  2*'»-l  1-2762. 
EmmeU,  Alvln  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EstavUle,  Jerry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estep.  Elizabeth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estrada.  Noel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Carleen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Daniel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Rlcbanl  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E''er«"n.  Pobert  E..  S74-70-«i88. 
Faggett,  Harry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fallin.  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson.  James  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  QulU  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FiJ'ler.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields.  Mark  T..  23^-88-4044. 
Fields.  Steven  D..  220  04  8884. 
Fink.  Barbara  A..  075-4O-681T. 
Fink.  Klmberly.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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PlaJcenbloder.  U.  K.,  lS7-44-78«0. 
FlUgerald,  Steven,  430-17-811S. 
Fl»gg.  Eric  A..  336-»0-6«81. 
Fl«Jiigan.  G«rald  B..  l&S-M-OfiTi. 
PlAnagaxi.  Nelson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flangas,  Qua  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleetwood,  iilcfcae  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher.  Bradford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn.  Jeanmarle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fonseca.  Kmm*  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fontenot,  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foreman.  Peter  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forman.  Jerry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forte.  Allen  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster.  James  B..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Luwanda  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  John  J.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox.  Norman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frank.  Timothy  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fromm,  Peter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabriel,  Bernard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamble.  Alvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia.  Carolyn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gares.  Roger  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett,  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gates.  Ftancls  K..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentry,  Leslie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Georgeff.  Nicholas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glampa.  Nlckolas  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUbert.  David  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilbert.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilchrist.  Sheila  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllmorc,  Dennis  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glad,  Robert  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gohlke.  Karl  I  ,  362-6O-6500. 
Gomez.  Edwin  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oorum.  Klmberley  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gough.  Susan  Lowry,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graff,  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Malcolm  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Jerome  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray,  Michael  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green,  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green,  Dale  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenwood,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guerrero.  David  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oulley.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gumpf.  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ounther,  Malcolm  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ourman.  Frederick  W.,  064-t*-924l 
ouatafson.  Robert  M„  258-13-37X1 
Gutierrez.  Karl  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ouyton,  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owaltney,  Robert  E.,  22»-8*-3266 
Hagreen,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hahn.  Jeffrey  8  .  298--J2-7387 
Hajdufc.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haldl,  Bradley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HaU,  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  Ricky  A..  225-98-31 12 
Hamrlck.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hand.  Debora  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanklns,  Jackie  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
^egrw.  Thomas  S..  26*-43^i3 
Hardin,  Kurt  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
^^^-  ^^^^  3..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
aarrls.  Dwleht  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hams.  Earnest  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
5"^   Robert  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bt^^w°;/°*'°  "^  •  l«--*S-«024. 
H^^^-  ^''^y  ^  •  *2»-l  7-7290. 
SJ^'  ^','*'  **  ■  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^^1^!!°."  ^  ■  '•'9-T4-2325. 
S^''  5?^°»Ph  C.  326-84^1093. 
^ysoa  TTiomas  C.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healy.  Anthony  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
^Uljas.  Ralph  B  .  123-W-84M 
Helton.  Kim  m..  499-6*-8774.   ' 
Menderson.  Ton*  A    487  7n_pitnn 
Her^y.RllevL.ao^i;^-,^'^- 
Herman^  Rov  a..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

?^^Mf  VS""*^'  582-1^-5226. 

B^.^  b'v^'*''  ^  •  5<H-«4-0489 
^rttn^hm  M..  Jr    nii-i^^i 

rair  Benlta.  K  E  .  227-02-7»?44 
Hlnrlcha.  William  P    soIto-twi, 

2sr"n±!i«  ■  *«-^^=^ 

Hodgw.  GeorgU  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hoffman,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUln^sMforth.  Rooe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes.  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holtz,  Peter  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horn,  Ray  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homack,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Home.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoscbelt,  Gregory  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell.  Roy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howie,  Timothy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson.  John  K.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugglns.  Nathaniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huges.  Leonardo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunsaker,  Oren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Marian  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Warren  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huntley,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ladlsernla.  Philip,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
nier.  Kirk  M.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingham.  Franklin  A.,  144-4O-0862. 
Irelan,  Jon  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ives,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Carolyn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  WUlle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarosz,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarrett,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jerome,  Jeffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johansen,  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Audrey  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Roland  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Ronnie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Terry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  WUllam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Jay  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Loreta  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Mary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Robin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joseph.  Guy  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
June,  Jan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaslnsky.  Kurt  D  ,  128-42-8'552. 
Kanakls.  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaseman.  Timothy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kawanaml.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reams.  Victor  D..  446-^0-9639. 
Reeean.  WlUlam  T..  076-6(^-9746. 
Keller.  Rena  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelloff.  MltcheU  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly.  Ralph  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keltner.  Clyde  8..  39»-66-6007 
Kendrtck.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenllne.  David  W.,  31.S-73-0936. 
Kennedy.  Byron  L..  362-4&-6810. 
Kennedy,  Douglas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kenny.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllcullen.  Mary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KUey.  Edward  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUeore.  Scott  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kim.  James  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmmel.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Steven  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klrt'brlde.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein.  Jerome  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllngel,  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knleht.  Forre«t.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knowles.  Jamea  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox.  Alan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kohn.  Arthur  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koskl.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koeter.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krahe.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuhn.  Jamison  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuntz.  Vanessa  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kureth.  Elwood  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kvie,  Kathy  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamanaky.  Jane  M..  480-83-8II1. 
Landzettel.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I*ngley,  PatricU  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Lansden,  Darrell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laporte.  Roy  C.  444  64  ■3424. 

Larsen,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Bnice  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lasslter.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavender.  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence,  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Layden.  Karen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Layton,  Daniel  J.,  463-35  0601. 
Leadbetter,  Valerie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Legree,  Betty  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehr.  Jon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemalre,  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lembke,  Janice  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leone,  Paul  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leslie,  Donna  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uechtl,  Beth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Limb,  Loyal.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llneberry.  Chert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lluberas,  Lula  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Timothy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez.  Sylvester  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lough,  Patrick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Loy,  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luchslnger,  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lxmjpkln,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyle,  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyon,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacDonald,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddox,  Jonathan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magee.  Macon  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallamacl.  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallory.  Kevin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaUory,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney,  Mary  Ellen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marconi,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  James  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Thomasa  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez.  Antonio  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez.  Norma  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez,  Tomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mass,  Marta  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayson.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAullffe.  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCaffrey,  Sean  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCamon,  Klmberly  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCann,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarley,  Burton  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccarty,  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCasklU,  Daniel  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClellan,  Keimeth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDanlels,  Lloyd  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcnwaln,  Paris  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclnnls,  CeclUa  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKean,  Paul  G  .  52&-90-O286. 
McLoud,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McManus,  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McManus,  Sidney  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMulIen,  Gerrt  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMurtagh,  Kevin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mc Williams.  David  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meaders.  Clifton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meagher,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medaglla,  Frank  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melnhold,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menke,  Gary  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrtll.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Messer,  Douglas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Lawrence  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miles,  aaude  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MHIer.  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Cark  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Scott  A..  441-''0-7094. 
Mlllns,  Marearet  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnne.  Stefan  M..  334-58-P148. 
Mitchell.  Belinda,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Stewart.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molina.  Victor  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molina.  WUfredo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montague.  Anthony  8  ,  10''-64-3760. 
Montaeue.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morehead.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Albert  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mork.  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MueUer.  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Mulkey,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulligan,  Bernard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MulvlhUl,  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Karen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Wade  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nadeau.  Bertholemew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nead,  Nicholas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neely,  Georgia  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  George  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Robert  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  WlUlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NeweU.  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newklrk.  Timothy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlckman.  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norcom,  James  Q..  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrls.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novak,  Jeanne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nye,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odell.  Robert  L..  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OTteefe,  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oldfield,  James  L.,  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  Pierce  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  Robert  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUveras,  Crlstlna,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olmeda,  Grace  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen,  Scott  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oppedlsano,  Rocco  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oriet.  WlUlam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ortlz-Abreu,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  Keith  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pacheco,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page,  Wayne  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palermo.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parikh,  Sharmlla.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parr.  SheUa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrls.  Samuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PatWn.  Ina  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paulson,  David  B.,  381-€>-6140. 
Payne,  WUllam  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelt,  Nathaniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perales,  Ruben  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perez,  Roberto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perklnsnc,  Tcrrancc,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Carla  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Duane  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Alexand  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petree,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettlt,  Nancy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peyton,  Arthur  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pharr,  CecUla  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Gregory  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhllUps,  WUUam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plgott,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnkstone.  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitts,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Platko,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Platzner,  Eric  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pomroy,  Rosaline.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ponce  De  Leon,  Irma.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poor,  Mary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porch,  Duane  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Portes.  Manuel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potts.  Joyce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  Joel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  Jonathan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  Marvin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Presnal.  Je^rev  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Presslev.  Debra  L..  454-3.'>-0979. 
Price.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puckett,  Marv  V..  2.S7-ll-7^i2. 
Ouagllo.  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralnev,  Walter  P..  279-42—^383. 
Ramlrc.  Blcardo  E..  5<?''-2 1-7038. 
Rasch.  Deborah  L..  *««-72-53'^. 
RavPTith.  .Tovce  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ravell.  Pobert.  w..  Jr.  i.<i4-«9-i090. 
Resffan.  rharles  N..  4*0-21-7761. 
Rector.  TImothv  r  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reddlcks.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeae.  Roger  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Regens,  Gregory  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Help,  Eric  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renner,  WUlUm  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renom.  Henri,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlcclo,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richard,  Keith  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  Avis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivera,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivera,  Oscar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roan.  Charles  D.,  352-1 1-1754. 
Roberts.  Jocelyn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert«.  Joel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Robin  E..  040-50-«818. 
Robinson.  Wayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robson,  Evan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez.  Pelayo  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Samuel.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roman,  Antonio  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roman.  Edfra  C  6«3-70-2141. 
Rondan,  Manuel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rorex,  Michael  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roster,  WlUl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roy.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan.  Edward  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sakcrlska,  Allen  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salcedo,  Luis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sale,  Bra  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanchez,  Oscar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sansome,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sapp.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schantz,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnltzler,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schomer,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz,  EUy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwalb.  Greg  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwelkert.  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwlnd.  Michael  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scogglns.  Tracl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Lonnle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seals.  PhyUls  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sefren.  Laurence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selzer.  Joel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shadracb.  Darden  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer.  Emmett  C  .  226-74-^186. 
Shaloka.  Suzanne.  211-5O-4401. 
Shaw.    David    P..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shay.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheaks.  Sanford  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shekter.  Clifford  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepley.  Heather  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheppard.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheppard.  Sidney  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherbakoff.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slbayan,  Flint  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUvelra.  Jorge  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simon.  Bruce  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmonl.  Wayne  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slnnlgen,  Timothy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sltler.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slagle.  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Small.  Thomas  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smalley,  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  AprU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Arands  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Bruce  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Eugene  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Jay  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Onlth.  Norbert  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Thomas  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Timothy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Timothy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Vlckl  L..  38O-68-5850. 
Smith.  Wayne  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snapp.  Timothy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snell.  Christian,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soechtlng.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soto,  Juan  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Southern,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spangler.  Brian  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spangler.  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^rawls,  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SprulU,  Eileen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stack,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanfleld.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stannlocfa.  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StanseU.  Gerald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staas.  Andrew  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Steflanelll.  P.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
6telnk.e.  Jay  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stepat,  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Billy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson,  Brian  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stlenstra,  Roger  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StUz,  Martin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlnson.  MicheUe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stol worthy.  Kenneth.  111-64-04M. 
Stone,  Earl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Jease  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stonehouse.  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strait,  Steven  M.,  375  48  9864. 
Suhr.  Betsy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suntrup,  Mary  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Svlontek,  Steven  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swan,  Andrew  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanteck,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swldcrskl.  Fred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tate,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Antolne,  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Jlmmle  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Mvk  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  PauU  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Thonda  O.  D..  242-1 1-2334. 
Temple.  PhUllp  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tharpe.  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Erik  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  KeUy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Peter  A.,  407-86-ieW. 
Thompson,  Algernon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  IXmglas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompsmi.  Janaes  B..  Jr.,  466-S8-6623. 
Thompson.  Jeffrey  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton.  Paul  D..  222-4O-6S60. 
Tlongson.  Glenn  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlppe-tt.  Boy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlrado.  Pedro  J..  581-n-24»7. 
ToreUl,  Stephen  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torrey,  Samual  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TouzlAsky,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toy.  Ellis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trajlor,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ttlplctt.  Steven  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TroUlet.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
True,  Herbert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tubbs.  Gregory  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tubbs,  Jack  W.,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyson,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TyiM.  Geonw  O..  496-66-06S4. 
Unger.  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UUey.  Oneal  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vail.  Martin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valdez.  Rene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valle.  Hector  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandenbroek.  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlckery.  Henry  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wahlert.  Thomas  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaUes,  Byron  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walte.  Howard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wakll.  Taallb-Dln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wall.  Curtis  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  Elmer  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaUer,  George  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waller,  James  J.,  050-56-8a». 
Walsh.  Edwin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Brian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warshaw,  Maurice  A..  240-80-8M4u 
Waahlngton,  Robert  L..  070-64-63fllI. 
Waters.  Gretohen  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson.  Elizabeth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  Andrea  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weed,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WelU,  Clarence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WelU.  Gerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wemake,  Larry  B.,  443-66-33BjL__ 
Wharton.  Blcbard  O.,  260  00  8888 
Wheelehan,  WU  L.,  Jr..  l20-4»-'I»e8. 
White.  Gay  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Tyra  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitehead.  Patrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltefleld.  F.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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■WiOmj.  Wkmn  D..  Sl»-S8-«ai3. 
WlllUma.  Clyde  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllAms,  Cyntbla  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUluna.  JUOM  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
wmikou,  Jamea  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUuna,  Johnny  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUAms,  Jonatban.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlllUms.  Und*.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllama.  WlUle  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wmu,  Cbester  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUsey,  David  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllaon,  Lance  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUaon.  Shirley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlnkeUer.  Jon  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winkle,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnaeler.  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlae  LovUae  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe.  Paul  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Womack,  Dean  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worrell,  Harold  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worth.  Stephen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tee  Dlanse,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
YKits,  James  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Cynthia  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yutzy,  Paul  V..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zahner,  Chrla  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zom,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUovlng-named  scholarship  studenta 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, imder  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3107.  3383.  3386, 
3387,  3288.  and  3290: 

Abbott.  Prank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Acevedo.  Edwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Achs.  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Acker.  Stark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Joyce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  William  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ahcam.  Eileen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aheam,  Biatthew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ahrens.  Eddye  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Akrldge.  Richard  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albert,  Held  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albertson,  Eric  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrlch,  Mattrew  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Olenn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Linda  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Ronald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ambroee,  Eileen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Thaddeus,  323-5a-9466. 
Anderson,  Thomas  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  Gary  W.,  178-46-»961. 
Apland.  Steven  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amson,  Jon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arroyo.  Alfredo  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aacorbe,  Francisco,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aubln,  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aubrey,  Krtc  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bablne.  Alice  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bachand.  Hunter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Badger.  Kevin  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bahm,  JCarl  P ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Darrell  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Edwin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Thomas  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballard.  Walter  E..  426-1 1-8336. 
Barber,  Jerome  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barclay,  Andrew  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barham.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker.  John  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamhlll,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnwell.  Nathan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  Jude  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry.  Alice  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartel,  Debra  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton.  Theresa  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bass,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batt.  Kathryn  L..  26^-73-2708 
Bay.  Charles  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bean.  Bradley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Bedell,  Cynthia  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beers,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Behrnee,  Paula  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belswenger,  Danle  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  ChrlsUne  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  Dan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Nicholas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellamy,  Oliver  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bendorf,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benjegerdes,  Joel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett.  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benveniste.  Terl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergenthal.  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergeron,  Annette  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bemdt.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bethea,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Betts,  Clarence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blkles,  Sandra  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bllderback.  T.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bllllngham,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blngaman.  Iifark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bingham.  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blngman,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blnkley,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bird.  Matthew  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrdwell,  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Brenson  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Rodriguez  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackburn,  Myron  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackledge,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaine.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blalock.  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchett,  Clifton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JBlesch.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blowe,  Keith  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blum,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bockenstedt.  R.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boerste,  Jerome  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boggs.  Paula  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohl,  Darlene  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bokem.  Janet  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolden,  Gregory  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonhelm.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonne,  Henri  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonsell.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borden,   Gregory  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bomham,  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Botts,  Hayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boucher,  Denise  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers.  Clark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman.  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyajian,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyce,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle,  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brabazon,    William,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley.  Michael  A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley.  Patrick  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandel,  Barbara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandon,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brantley,   Charlotte,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braxton.  Byron  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan,  Carolyn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breske,  Alan  J..  480-7O-0945. 
Brewer,  Jackie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer.   Terrence   P.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breyer,  Jay  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brtck.  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlckerd,  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brldgman.   Stephen   A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Briel,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlley,  Jasey  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlske,   Michael   W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brockman,  Jonathan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brough.  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Albert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Alexander  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Cornelius,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Derek  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Paul  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brundrett,  Bruce  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brimo,  Daniel  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Ennit  L.,  24O-02-8966. 
Bryner,  Drew  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bucclarelll.  Tazlo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckingham.   Michael,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulllngton,  I}avld  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumgamer.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Burg,  Gregg  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgess,  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgoon,  Steven  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burmanla,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums,  Dean  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burton.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buss,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bute.  Bruce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Paige  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butts,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrd,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cabanas,   Reynaldo,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cafferty,  Brian  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caffey,  Jan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cain.   Kenneth   D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cale.  Garry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cale,  Kevin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun.  C.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calkins,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Call,  Bradley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Call,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calllhan,  Olenn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campana,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Charles  R.,  432-gfr-6644. 
Campbell,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cano,  Amador  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carberry,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Catherine,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cames,  Patricia  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter.  Steven  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Matthew  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carstensen,  Mary,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cash.  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cashmon,  Kathleen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caasldy,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castillo,  Graham  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cenney,  Bernard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlain,  8.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler,  Elwood  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handler,  Mark.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaplin.  Jeffery  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chappell,  Oerard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charlton,  C.  H.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chester,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chestnut,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Childress.  Victoria.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clair.  Carol  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Raphael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Wayne  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cllne,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clouse.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coan,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffelt.  George  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffleld,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffin,  Timothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cofleld.  Freddy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collen.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collier,  Gary  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colllngs.  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Katherine  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conlon,  Margaret  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Llndsey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Maria  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooke.  Circle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Arthur  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbln.  Alfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordova.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corlln.  Gregory  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottrell.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Court,  Charles  E,.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covell.  Karen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Roderick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Samuel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crabtree,  Patrick  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford.  Jean  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosby.  Timothy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross,  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowley.  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crum.  Barry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruze.  Lynn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham.  Kendal.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuthbert,  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daigle,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Daniel,  Joseph  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Danlell.  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Darby,  Paul  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Darling.  MlcheUe  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

David,  Lance  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis.  Jennifer  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dawklns,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dawklns,  Jewel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deal.  Blakely  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dean,  Judith  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dean.  Richard  W.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dechlccls,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dekleva,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Delaney,  Rose  Marie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deleo,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Delk,  Jeff  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Denlnno,  A.  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Denison,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Depastlna.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Derby,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Derrick,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Devlin,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DevonUh.  Pitz  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dldler,  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlezel.  Denny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlgby,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dllger,  Fred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dillon,  Scott  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DUlon,  Wallace  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlppold.  Gregg  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dltlllo,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Docherty.  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dodd,  Donald  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dodd.  Suzan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doers,  Jesse  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donovan.  Denise  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dooner,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dorfeld.  Karla,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dcwdey,  Mark  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowllng,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drury,  Bradford  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffy,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugan.  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dumpson,  Paul  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duna].  Jeffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dundorf.  John  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Charles,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  Gerald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Reed  B    3.13-52-4600. 
Dupree,  Ron  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durham.  James  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durick,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dvorak,  TTjomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dye.  Christine  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dzldowskl.  Glenn  R..  38«-62-1789. 
Eaton.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebener.  Ralph  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Et>ert.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edelberg.  Ester  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Theodore  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott.  Scott  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Tracy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elsten.  Renea  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enger.  Jahn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engle,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ethrldtre  James  J..  2^8-92-6352. 
Evarts.  Walter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ewlng,  Eric  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ezzell,  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pablan,  Edward  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paflak.  Daniel  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paeln,  Halbert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falcone.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pamell,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farmer.  Richard  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parquhar,  Wayne  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrar,  Todrt  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pawls.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feathers.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FenRler.  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fensholt.  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fllip.  Carl  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fine,  PhUllp  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Firman.  Gall  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Placber,  Kurt  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Fleming,  Jeffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  Jeflrey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  Mona  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUnt,  Susan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plores,  Ruben  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd,  Timothy  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fogleman,  Aaron  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pohl.  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foreman.  Laurie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forjohn.  Steven  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster,  Rafe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potl.  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foumier,  Luisa  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foy.  Bryan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prancetlch.  Becky  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frankel,  Judith  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  Patrick  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Johnnie  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friend,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Froebel,  Martin  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frost.  John  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prunzl,  William  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puller,  Bryan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller,  WUllam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulton,  Swayne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purukawa,  Kenneth  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabel,  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabriel,  Ray  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher,  Kathleen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galzerano,  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamble,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oangeml,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gannon,  Timothy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Christopher  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Herlberto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garigan,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garland,  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrison,  Geoffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrison,  Jeanne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarven.  Edward  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gastner,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geer,  DarreU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentry,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentry,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geracl,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
German,  Anthony  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ofoeller,  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Gerald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oillen,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GlUlson.  Aaron  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glovacchlnl,  Davl  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glvens,  Beatrice  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glviden.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glover,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glover,  Jay  L.,  084  40  8611. 
Oohman,  Janet  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golden.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gombach.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman.  NeU  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin.  Reglna.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GosneU.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grabensteln.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grace,  Thaddeus.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orahek,  Ronald  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graine,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orant,  Anthony  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grava,  Arnolds  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grawe,  Reid  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Alford  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene.  Sanlee  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OreUlch.  PhUip  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greszler,  Mark  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griesemer,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  John  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlfflth,  Uirry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlner.  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orohoskl,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Groos.  Debra  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grosso.  Nicholas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grove,  Frank  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gust,  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hada.  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haeberiin,  Je.irey,  3»4-r  2-7874. 
Hagan,  Johnny.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn,  LesUe  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU.  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Rlcardo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HalUsey.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamer,  Faye  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUton,  Loys  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handley,  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Jacob  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardy,  Charles  N.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargreaves,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargrove,  DarreU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Daniel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison.  Brad  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  WUbum  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Deborah  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman.  Cleta  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvie,  Karen  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HarvlUa,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hasten,  Debbie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haught,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawes.  Samuell  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Kevin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawthorne.  Scott  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hays,  Thomas  H.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heaney,  Thomas  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heberllg.  Kirk  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hebert,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hegerle,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Darrall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Lannie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Mark  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendry,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henrick,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Elizabeth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hepburn.  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herald.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlckmann.  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks.  Daniel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks.  Jerry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
mggins,  Catherine,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlggins.  Stephanie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl.  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HiU,  WUllam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl  Yolon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUlman.  Charles  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUlman.  Ranforth  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUty,  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnctoer,  Timothy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnes.  Greg  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hines.  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinton.  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlavac,  Dana  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman.  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  PhUip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan.  Sandra  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollamon.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUand.  Tony  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes.  Robert  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holsapple.  Donna  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holtzclaw.  James  A..  253-8»-3676. 
Hopple.  Thomas  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horowitz.  Roy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Housholder.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Mark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Paul  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Rodney  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoy.  James  R.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyt,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hrelja,  Kathleen,  05»-6O-0023. 
Huber.  Danny  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huerta.  Jesus  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huggler.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Gordon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hull.  David  M..  a37-«4-0088. 
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Hummel.  Irnng  J..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphries,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter.  Jonkthftn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hupe,  Bruce  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hurley.  WUll»m  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutson.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Button.  Fordham.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyb»rt.  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyer.  Jamea  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hylander.  Robert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ihrke.  Ted  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iklrk.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Incoryatl.  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ingold.Joel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Inm&n,  Jay  W..  43O-84-3309. 

Ippollto.  Christine.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson.  Brad  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson.  WUlls  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacobs.  Brian  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacobson.  Timothy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James.  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

JanUer,  Robert  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Janke.  Myma  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jarkowsky.  Jeffrey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jamot.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

JarvU.  Aaron  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jensen.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Johnson.  Cynthia  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Edward  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Jeffrey  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Karen  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Ronell  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Scott  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Valen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Joiner.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jolly.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jonas.  Gordon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Cynthia  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Dayld  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jordan.  Billy  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jordan.  Daryle  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jordan.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Judy.  Prancls  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Juzukonls.  Walter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kane.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Karplscak.  John.  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kavanaugh.  Kevin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kealey.  Mary  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keffer.  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kegley.  Cheryl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelley.  Brian  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelley.  Nicholas  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy.  Nora  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy.  Patrick,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy.  Samuel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelsey.  Douglas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  James  E..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  Richard  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiersz.  Jeremy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kllllan.  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kim.  Jlyul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmbrough.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Maurice  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnnalrd.  Tommy  C..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnne.  Gary  S.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrchen.  Charles  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klrchman.  Karl  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klrkland.  Deborah  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klrkland.  John  R..  663-15-1 106, 
ECnowles.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kocher.  Gregg  E. .  20 1  -5»-6456. 
Koester,  Holly  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koester.  Joy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohout.  Prank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolaslnskl.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kolb.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korte.  Mcmeekln  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koral.  Emll  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KoBlowsW.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krauae.  Lincoln  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kron.  Anne  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruczinski.  Predrlck.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krueger.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kryxano>wskl.  W.  C..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knllk.  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kusllka.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuzan,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Kwlatkoakl.  Robert  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kwlatkowskl,  J.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

La  Femlna,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Labeau,  Lorelei  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Labrozzl.  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lackermann.  Ellen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laduc.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamb.  Jeffrey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lambert,  Kurt  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landers,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landers.  Sharon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landon.  Jesse  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landry,  Breck,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane.  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane,  Norman  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lang,  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Langan.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Langdorf,  Kelly  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Langston,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lanham,  Robert  C,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laposa,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Li^jpln.  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larcom.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larsen,  Ulrlk  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lasher.  Eric  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lauer,  Charles  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laurel.  Andrew  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawless.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawrence,  C.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawrence,  Steve  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

liCe.  Cesar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee.  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leeper,  Pamela  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lefebvre,  Teresa  M  .  5C9-73-3360. 

Leltgeb,  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lelthner,  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leland.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leland,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leo.  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard.  Peter  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lesch.  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levy,  Solomon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis.  Steve  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llberg.  Bradley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ught.  Ronald  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindsay.  Kevin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Undsey,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Line.  Byron  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LOnebroker,  Mark  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llngenfelter,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lint,  Karen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llpplncott,  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uttle,  Cheryl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little.  Jacqueline.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uvengood.  Marlon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lo,  Hon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Locke.  Kenneth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockhart,  C.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockney,  Dennis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  Tamara  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lolael.  Chris  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loney.  Benjamin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Robert  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez,  Jose  L.,  683-1 1-6024. 
Lopez.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lothrop.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lounsberry.  Mary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love.  Deborah  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ixjvejoy.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levering.  GaU  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe.  Eric  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loyka.  Jeffrey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucia.  Kevin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lutrer.  Charles  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundstedt,  Timothy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maclvor.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackay.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macullewlcz.  Nancy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddox.  Beth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maltland.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malkus.  Margaret  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone.  Howard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangone.  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manifold.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manley.  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manna.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcelja.  Darlo  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Margand.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markham.  Charles  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marotto.  Philip  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marron.  Fftul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Marshall,  Gary  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marshall.  Harry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mart,  Charles  J.,  IV.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin,  Keith  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin,  Scott  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martinez,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martlno.  Gerald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maruslch,  Kyle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marut,  PaiU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mascarlch.  Dorlot  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mason.  Jess  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Masslnon,  Anton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matheson.  Evan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matheu.  Eric  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mayfield.  Mack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mays,  Terry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McAUster,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McAllster.  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McArthur.  John  A.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McBride.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McBumla,  Amy  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCaffery,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarron.  Maureen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mccarty.  Robin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCastlaln.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCoUum.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCorkle,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCormlck.  WUl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCoy.  Billy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCrady,  Melanle  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDermott,  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonald.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonnell.  Bryan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDowell.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McElhoes,  Joan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McElrath,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McEnery.  Kevin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McFarland,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGowan.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGrath.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGrew.  Betty  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McOulnness,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mclnnls.  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mclntyre.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKenzle.  Michael.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMllllon,  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Megargee.  Geoffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melanson.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menslng,  Theodore  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercado,  Eduardo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mereness.  Gordon  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrltt.  Orover  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mertz.  Michael  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metz.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  Ramona  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyers.  Edith.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michael.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUkeU.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllanl,  Andrew  N..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer,  Brick  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BlUler,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  RandaU  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Rose  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Russell  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Tuck  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Zechara  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUlns,  Lee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUnnon.  Albert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlrr.  Ronald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MltcheU.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Dell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mltcheson,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlttelstedt.  Pred.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mobley,  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoeUer.  Mark  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohr.  Wayne  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Momberger,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monaghan.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monnlnger,  Laura  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Gloria.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery.  Scott  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moon.  Gregory  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooney.  John  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Brian  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morales.  Octavlo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morlarty.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrln,  Joseph  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Barney  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Morrlaon.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moahler,  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Motako,  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moulton.  buzzette  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mount,  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mouser.  Noel  Scott.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mowery,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mowrey,  Tamera  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moxley,  Rayment  E.,  093-3fr-6363. 
Mroszczak,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MueUer.  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MueUer,  Predertck.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mummert,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MundeU,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munn,  Christopher  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mumane.  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miuphy.  Marc  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muse.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mustlon.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Melissa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myhand.  Solomon.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myles,  Matthew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagel.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Napoleon,  Jay  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nase.  Brent  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naujokas,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  Charles  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  Daryll  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  Martin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neary,  Susan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neely.  Carl  C,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nettleton,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neubacher.  Gloria  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neugent.  Edward  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newell.  Earl  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newell.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicosia,  Salva  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noltlmler,  Vanessa.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nordman,  Rosella,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrla,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  Douglas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norwood,  Mark  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novak.  Krlstlne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novakoskl.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowlk.  Sophie  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaks.  William  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien.  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor.  C.  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor.  Timothy  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odom,  Surlldit  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Donnell.  Lyn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O-Hara.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Hare.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohlhauser.  Leslie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olachea.  Curtis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver.  James  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CHlver.  Kathleen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen.  Thomas  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlandl.  Palmer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlov.  Morton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overstreet.  Heldo  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens.  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pace.  Alva  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padlan,  Norma  J..  67^-68-8536. 
Page.  James  B.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palee.  Mitchell  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palermo.  Prank  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Joel  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  William  E .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parmentler.  Bobert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Mark  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearaall.  Anthony  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedlar.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peets.  Debra  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peloquln.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pena.  Jim  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendland.  Randall  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penn.  Bradley  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennels.  Stuart  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pepin.  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perez,  Fernando  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perez.  Molses  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Carl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Tommy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Peters.  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Terl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petock.  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petree,  ioark  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelps.  Brian  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Placlne.  Prancls  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plehler,  Rachel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pieratt,  WUllam  G..  406-98-9i»34. 
Pierce.  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plerson.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plggee.  Aundre  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pinchbeck,  Paulet  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finer.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pinter.  Steven  8.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piper.  Bobert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plttman.  Thurman  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plassmann,  August  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plosay.  John  J.,  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plunkett.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plunkett,  Timothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Podgornoff.  Tanya,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poe.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poffenberger.  Marti,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polaske.  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoUack.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollard.  Walter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pomeroy.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pomeroy.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pope.  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Portello.  Alex  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Portouw,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Post,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pote,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potts.  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pound.  Diane  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  Les  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Weslte  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Bruce  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Premo.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pressley.  Malcolm,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Presson.  Sarah  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Stephen  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prloleau.  Michael  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pryor.  Alan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puetz.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pujda.  Patrtck  A..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulsipher.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pusecker.  Paul  A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raffone.  Bobert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagard.  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagland.  Gretchen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralney.  Diana  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raleigh.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralph.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsdell.  Gerald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rang.  Carole  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratz.  Mark  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raughley.  Rebecca  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray.  George  D..  419-82-'7395. 
Ray.  Randall  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond.  Douglas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reagle.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reece.  Prank  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Thomas  P  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Held.  Steven  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relder.  Bruce  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ReUIy.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relnhardt.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relnke.  Jeffrey  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes.  Tlmothv  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice.  Prank  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards.  Curtis  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blchards.  Jay  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blchards.  Maureen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blchards.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards.  Timothy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson.  Jeffrey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlgby.  Janice  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blley.  Karl  E..  459-a6-7784. 
Ring.  Anthony  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ring.  Blchard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlslne.  Greer  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlsko,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltzer.  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivera.  Marilyn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roach.  Jame^  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roane.  Michael  r...  42<^21-2^66. 
Bobbins.  Robert  B..  244  04  8416. 
Robblns.  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Roberson  Cheryl  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boberson.  Keith  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RooertB.  Cameron  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Melissa  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson.  Charles  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RoDlnson.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rootnson.  Patrick  M..  408-08  084*. 
RoDinson.  Selmon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rocne.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boaen.  Chris  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodgers.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez.  Edwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Ronald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rojek.  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roldan.  Edwin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roles.  PatrlcU  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosa.  Jose  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose  Jesse  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenberger,  Mary.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rost.  Frederick  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Row©.  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowland.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudeshelm.  P.  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Rudolph.  Earllne  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rugg.  Stephen  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rulzdeluzurlaga.  L .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rullen.  Ralph  L..  129-4O-5090. 
Runde.  Richard  J..  Jr..  387-74-0S96. 
Russell.  Jody  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell.  Laura  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buzlch.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byan.  Keith  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan.  Matthew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan.  Terrence  P..  468-04-673S. 
Sachleben.  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sachs.  Marcus  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samlach.  Maiic  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samuels.  Jay  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanchez.  Steven.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders.  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandman.  JiUle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Santiago.  AlRarin  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawyer.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saracenl.  WUllam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sass.  Inez  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sassenrath.  Timothy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Satushek.   Paul   O  .   S'^e-efl  8026. 
Saufley.  Zack  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savel.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saroldl.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawyer.  Lorl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayers.  Timothy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ScaUy.  Stephen  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scarchllll.  David  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scheuermann.  Dennis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchUler.  Michael  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmalzel.  Joseph  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmtth.  Steven  A..  037-30  1888. 
Schmltt.  Albert  J..  184-63-78M. 
Schmltz.  Joseph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneck.  WUllam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoder.  Edward  M  .  083-48-OS70. 
Schorr.  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder.  Steven  P..  4'9-O2-9014. 
Schwendeman.  Clair.  297-58-947X 
Schwenne  Max  W..  .">  18-54-6910. 
Scoon.  Malcolm  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Bernard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Catherine  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Gregory  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  HoweU  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seago.  WUllam  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seals.  Bobert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seamands.   TTiomas   C  .   229 — 76-9830. 
Seamann.  Eueene  E.,  .'K)'i-84-0829. 
SebUe.  Alfred  R    Jr  .  4S4-2S-8628. 
Seltter.  Glrard.  IV.  451-O4-4230. 
Sekerak.  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sepulveda.  John  P.,  P83-82-7082. 
Servold.  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
SeweU.  Jeffrey  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer.  Brad  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharkev.  Stephen  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shea.  Steven  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheahan.  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shield!^.  Jonathan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shipman.  Douglas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbtimate.  Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Slgler.  Jobn  M.,  038-M-4M3. 
SiXorakl,  Mark  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUver,  Stanley  a..  004-6&-6136. 
SlmkliS,  ThonUM  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Debonb  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ainnm^n.  juoea  M.,  a30-»6-4088. 
Simpson.  Joan  B.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singleton,  WUU»m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SkxutaU,  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slater.  Paul  A.,  n.  234-06-B234. 
Smarr,  Frederick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smltb,  Barbara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smltb.  Christopher  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Douglas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith  Dwalne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
South,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Lisa  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Ronald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soderberg,  WlUlam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solsson.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sokaslts,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soncrant,  Michelle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SpauJdlng,  Matthew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spauldlng.  Nancy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Brent  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sroka,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stal,  Bradley  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley.  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stark,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele.  Tie  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stein,  Bmll  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelnhauer,  Wayne  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stepanaky,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Dennis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Jeffrey  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Scott  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoddard.  Robert  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stok.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stokan.  Mitchell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Story.  Daniel  B.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Story,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland,  Glna  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland,  James  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland.  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stroup,  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strugala,  Gerard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SuUlvan,  Chrlatl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SummervlUe,  Irwin  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suprln,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Surles.  Eric  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Surovlc,  Gregory  J.,  457-92^720 
Sutton.  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Svlsco.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swanson.  Joe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swanson,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sweat,  Raymond  E..  jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sweeney.  Michael  J..  l8fr-i8-0642 
Sybert,  Robert  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Synan.  Kevin  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salkowskl.  Chris.  155^2-0527. 
Tafoya.  ablest  A.,  585-13-74». 
T^W  ■  ?*5K»«*  M.-  121-,S8^|272. 
Iff  "y^  J«ff"»y  W.,  22«M)a-1997. 
Talmadge,  David  H..  06»-6»-84flK 
Tavanl,  Craig  B..57^-TiSir^°- 

^I\Z'  ^^r**  ^  •  62»-93-8908: 
Taylor.  John  A.,  m,  092-54-332* 

Taylor,  UndaB..405!^S:tt^ 
Tay  or.  Lofton  S.,  126-52^W79 
Taylor,  Robert  P..  624-90I3432 
T^nt^Stephen  t^^:^22fi4 
T«mer,CnUgT..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

S^'  ?*""••  •"■  •  '»«»-a»-633i 

Thomas.  Joseph  R..  417-8^^^ 
Thomas.  Blchaid  W..  87^^ 

Thompson.  Klmberlee,  511-74^4 

Thornton  Terry  w..  26e-55-94«i 
^^'««*<1- Stephen.  63*^,^ 
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Thurgood.  Keith  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tluczck,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tolman,  Ricky  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tomberlln,  Timothy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Torres.  Rafael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ToUn.  Michael  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Town.  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trlmer,  ChrUtopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trottle,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tudor,  Ronnie  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner.  Brian  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner,  Clarke  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tutt,  Brian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Twlgg,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tyler.  Sidney  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tymann,  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tysdal,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ulrlch,  Deborah  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ulsh.  Gregory  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ungruhe,  WlUlam  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Urbanskl,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vallejo,  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Van  Horn,  Jonathan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Van,  Maldeghem  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VanlgUa,  Reglna  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Varela,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Varela,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Veech,  David  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Velllette,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Velasquez,  David  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vergollo,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vessellza,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Visage,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Voght.  Louise  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waldkoetter.  Eric  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waldmann,  Randy  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Bryan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker.  James  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Kathryn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaU,  Henry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wallace,  Howard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wallace.  Johnny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WalUn.  Daniel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walters.  Karl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton,  Warren  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilton,  WUUam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warburton,  M.  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Ricky  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Timothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warden.  Earl  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warsockl.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waahkewlcz.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waterhouse.  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watts.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watts.  Roderick  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Leslie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  Mark  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webber,  PaiU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster.  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W^man.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welderpass.  Matl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weldman,  VIckl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wentworth,  Forrest.  427-l.'>-9190. 
Wenzel.  John  A..  i88-44-i092. 
West.  Jeff  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westenberger,  Janet,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weston.  Kenneth  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler.  Chrlstoiher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whelen.  Andrew  C.  52T-90-3243. 
White.  Anthony  R  .  5«7-l.'5-3212. 
White,  Da'^d  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Houston  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlteley,  Jimmy  W..  417-8a-3604. 
Whlttemor".  Joel  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltten.  Carroll  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltworth.  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlckham.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wight.  Janice  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlgner,  Eric  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllbum.  Margaret  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUhelm,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllhlde.  Judy  L..  '17-96-0517. 
Wllken,  Dirk  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUkerson.  Kenvln  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUlard.  Judith  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wllleford.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Williams,  Bryon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams,  Fred  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Garland  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Herman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllsjns,  Jean  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Levey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  Mitchell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Perry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Randy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams.  Seth  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUIU,  Debra  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlner,  Albert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Elizabeth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Michael  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Reginald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnslow,  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winter,  Park  8.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise.  Tristan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wltsken.  Jeffrey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfskin,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolters,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Emmett  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Gary,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  William  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodard,  Benny  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woollard,  Gordon  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Word,  Susan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wrede,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Deborah  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Phillip  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  WlUlam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wrobel,  John  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wulz.  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yanger,  Edgar  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yannettl,  Bernard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yarborough.  Ernest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yarbrough,  LoweU  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yaw.  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yeakle,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yenter,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yonkln.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yonts,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Reginald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zehntner,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlebarth,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ZlpoU,  Catherine  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  thb  Navt 

The  following-named  c«nmandere  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the  line, 
as  indicated,  pursuant  to  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  5910  and  5912,  subject 
to  quallflcaUon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Abel.  Rudolph,  Jr.  Boyd,  Richard  R. 
Adams,  Richard  P.,  Jr.Boykln,  MUton  L. 
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AU,  Kennerth  O. 
Allen,  Arnold  C. 
Allen,  Frederick  S 
AUison,  Gene  L. 
Ambrose,  Michael  J. 
Anthony.  Lee  8. 
Antoff,  Jerome  W. 
Arthur,  Paul  K. 
Atkinson,  Ernest  R. 
Augensteln,  John  E. 
Ayers,  Robert  J. 
Babls,  Robert  E. 
Barker,  Brian  H. 
Baskln.  Walter  H. 
Batchelor,  Jon  D. 
Baublltz,  John  E. 
Beers,  Prank  W. 
Beeeburg.  Robert  V. 
Bell.  Raleigh  V. 
Bernard.  Francis  Z. 
Bigger.  Gene  W.,  Jr. 
Blsbc^.  John  W. 
Black.  Bruce  A. 
Blasi,  Donald  T. 
Block,  Albert  E.,  Jr. 
BoUng,  James  R. 
BonweU,  Charles  C. 
Booeman,  Jaap  W. 
Bourke,  Robert  H. 
BorwaM",  John  V. 
Bowser,  Peter  A. 


Bresnahan,  Maurice 
J..  Jr. 
Jr.Bromwell,  Kent  8. 
Bruce,  Walter  E.,  Jr. 
Bruemmer,  Jetry  L. 
Budal,  Donald  M. 
Buell,  Byron  W. 
Bugg.  WlUlam  A..  Jr. 
Bulger,  Wlnfred  H. 
Burke.  Paul  E.,  Jr. 
Buxton,  Richard  L. 
Calhoon,  Theodore  H. 
Cannon,  Harry  D. 
Cant,  Geoffrey  D. 
Carlson,  Frederick  P. 
Chappell,  Clarence  J., 

m 

Chop,  Raymond  E. 
Clark,  John  E. 
Clarke,  Brandon  O. 
Clements,  Robert  P. 
Cole.  Bertram  D..  in 
Coleman.  James  E.  M. 
Compardo.  James  B. 
Coumeya.  Thomas  £. 
Cox,  Mack  M. 
Craddock.  Thorns  A. 
CiUp,  Melvln  F. 
Cunningham,  Shane 

A. 
Curi)y,  William  A. 


Currie,  Robert  E. 
Curtlss.  Dean  A. 
Dalesslo,  Robert  M. 
Deas,  WlUlam  J.,  m 
Dederlck,  Ronald  O. 
Dempsey,  Brian 
Dennis,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Dent.  Joseph  B.,  Jr. 
Desjardlns,  Charles  R. 
DUlon,  Martin  C. 
Dlrksen,  John  V. 
Dlttrlck,  Alfred  S. 
Dodge,  Douglas  D. 
Dommers,  Richard  W. 
Doty,  Kenneth  G. 
Doughty,  Arthur  R., 

Jr. 
Downing,  Robert  E. 
Doxey,  Samuel  O. 
Doyle,  Charles  A. 
Droese,  Karl  E.,  Jr. 
Dunham,  Edward  M., 

Jr. 
Dyke,  David  W. 
Eakln.  Mark  V. 
Earls,  Larry  R. 
Ebel,  Frederick  W. 
Eddy,  Ronald  E. 
Eichler,  William  L. 
Ellett,  Frank  T. 
Eisner,  Norbert  B. 
Engel.  Gary  L. 
Esslinger,  Jon  H. 
Bstrln,  Sherwln 
Evans,  Homer  D. 
Evans,  Robert  D. 
Ferguson,  Earl  A. 
Fields.  Walter  S.,  Ill 
Flynn,  Henry  M.,  Jr. 
Poltz,  Peter  C. 
Forslund,  Robert  A. 
Foster,  Theodore  D. 
Franklin,  David  C. 
Franklin,  John  D. 
Franklin,  Larry  B. 
PYazler,  Ross  A. 
Galamaga,  Donald  P 
Gandia,  August  N., 

Jr. 
Garrett,  Thomais  C. 
Gehman.  Thomas  E. 
Gerosa.  Vincent  C. 
Gilliam,  Coogle  C,  Jr. 
OUUes,  Donald  C. 
Gilmer.  David  S. 
Gnlffke,  Bruce  A. 
Godfrey,  Lawrence  M., 

Jr. 
Goodwin,  William  A. 
Graham,  Albert  E.,  Jr. 
Graske,  Theodore  W., 

Jr. 
Greeves,  Robert  E. 
Groshelder,  Arthur  R. 
Habermas,  Thomas  W. 
Hagan,  Kenneth  J. 
Haley,  Ronald  E. 
Halferty,  Richard  L. 
Hall,  Charles  W. 
HaU,  Gerald  A. 
Hall.  Lawrence  J. 
Halloran.  John  F. 
Hamilton.  William  H. 
Jr. 


Hammond,  Edward 

P.,  lU 
Hannah,  Floyd  L. 
Harrison,  Peter  B. 
Harrison,  William  L. 
Hart,  Irving  H.,  Ill 
Hasllm,  Leonard  A. 
Haug,  Sbaln  B. 
.  Haworth,  Charles  T. 
Hayes,  WlUlam  A. 
HeUer,  Bruce  L. 
Henry,  Jamee  R. 
Hlckok,  WlUlam  G. 
Higman,  DarreU  E. 
Hill,  A.  Jackson 
Hoiak,  Prank  M.,  Ill 
Hoch,  Robert  O.,  Jr. 
Hoff.  Richard  W. 
Hoffler.  Marvin  L. 
HoUoway.  Richard  E. 
Holmes.  James  P. 
Hopfe,  Manfred  W. 
Hopper,  Hugh  R. 
Horan,  John  J. 
Horner,  John  B. 
Hutchinson, 

Claude  B.,  Jr. 
James,  Jon  G. 
Janes,  David  A. 
Johnson,  Etonn  R. 
Johnston,  Douglas  M. 
Johnston, 

Francis  X.,  m 
Jordan, 

Alexander  J..  Jr. 
Juergens.  Kenneth  C. 
Kadlngo.  Edward  P. 
KatUus.  George  J.,  Jr. 

Kay,  Robert  P. 

Kennedy.  James  D. 

Kennedy,  Jared  P. 

Kermolan,  Ralph 

Kesler.  Walter  W. 

King.  Gary  E. 

Klnnett,  Gary  E. 

Kinney,  James  R. 

Konetchy,  Howard  A. 

Kortum,  Robert  W. 

Krause,  Robert  E. 

Krausb,  Edwin  H. 

Kriebel,  James  M.,  Jr. 

Krlschker.  Allen  L.  J. 

Kvaska,  Frank,  Jr. 

Kyle,  Alan  M. 

Lamar,  Robert  O.,  Ill 

Langford,  John  A.,  Jr. 

Laweon,  Ravid  S.,  Jr. 

Lee,  Jerald  K. 

Leschak,  Leonard  A. 

Less,  Frank,  Jr. 

LUpfert. 

Benjamin  B..  Jr. 

Lobue,  Thomas  J. 

Logan,  Alexander  8. 

Lunden,  Francis  G. 

Lynch,  John  A..  Jr. 

Lynch,  Robert  K. 

Lysne,  Howard  C. 

Madden.  John  8. 

Malyevac,  David  S. 

Mandel.  PhUlp  N. 

Marsalls,  Forrest  S. 

Mascall,  John  H. 


Mason,  Charles  C. 
Maynard,  Theodore  W. 
McAfee,  Robert  E. 
McAnulty,  John  F. 
McCabe,  John  J. 
McCann,  WUUam 

E,  Jr. 
McDermott,  Daniel  J. 
McElhenny,  James  P., 

Jr. 
McEUgot,  Donald  M. 
McKlnney, 

Kenneth  W. 
McLallen,  Walter  F. 
McManus,  Arthur  T. 
Mehldau,  Alan  P. 
Melendy,  Herbert  E. 
Merle,  Pierre  F.  V. 
Merrlfleld,  Robert  G. 
Mertz,  Robert  M. 
Miller,  Harlan  B. 
Mizer,  George  A.,  Jr. 
Monahan,  Gerald  E. 
Montanaro,  Joseph  A. 
Montgomery,  Clarence 

P.,  Jr. 
Moody,  James  R. 
Morency,  Conrad  R. 
Morey,  Eldon  L. 
Morrison,  Robert  L. 
Moynahan,  Dennis  M. 
MuUln,  Robert  J. 
Naab.  Geoffrey 
Nagel.  David  J. 
NaUor.  Kerwln  C. 
Navln,  John  J..  Jr. 
Nelbauer.  Rodney  D. 
Newbum,  Robert  M. 
Nicholson,  Daniel  A. 
Nossen,  Robert  P. 
Obley.  Loren  L. 
Ocker.  Jerold  R. 
O'Connell.  Paul  J.,  in 
Orme.  Douglas  L. 
Ostrom.  Kenneth  R. 
Owens.  Bruce  H. 
Pankratz.  John  M. 
Panshin.  Daniel  A. 
ParVs.  Richard  E. 
Parks.  Robert  M. 
Patterson.  Robert  A. 
Paules.  Granville 

E.,ni 
Peace.  "H"  "W".  U 
Peters,  David  E. 
Peterson,  Charles  H, 
Peterson.  Gerald  L. 
Pfell.  Richard  A. 
PhUIlps.  Edwin  D..  Jr. 
Plnkerton.  James  B., 

Jr. 
Poloreen.  .To^n  A.,  Jr. 
Polln?.  John  D. 
Pollock,  Orthello  B., 

Jr. 
Posner.  Ernest  G. 
Potter,  Cha'-les  R. 
Pratt.  Marvin  J. 
Raleigh.  James  J.. 

in 

Rausa.  Rosarlo  M. 
Ravltz,  Robert  A. 


Ray,  BUUe  D. 
Rees.  Gayle  H. 
Reeves,  Donald  J. 
Rhoades.  WUUam  W. 
Richards,  Anthony  C. 
Richards,  Orahame 

P.,  Jr. 
Richards,  Thomas  A.. 

Jr. 
Riddle.  Peter  E. 
Rless.  Daniel  M. 
Rless,  John  K. 
RUey,  Frederick  L. 
Robert,  James  R. 
Roberts,  Bex  O. 
Robinson,  Don  E. 
Robinson,  Richard  H. 
Hobson,  John  U. 
Rockwell,  Richard  B. 
Rodriguez,  Ronald  J. 
Rogness,  Ronald  M. 
Ross,  Harold  M. 
Routh,  Alan  C. 
Royston,  John  P. 
Rutherford,  Harold  O. 
Sakuda,  Paul  S. 
Salisbury,  Roger  E. 
Salmon.  Wayne  S. 
Sanborn,  James  H. 
Sander,  Reginald  R. 
Sansone.  Wallace  T. 
Saul.  BUly  H. 
Scheck.  Timothy  B. 
Schmidt.  Donald  L. 
Schmidt.  Raymond  P. 
Schneider.  Thomas  H. 
Schwartzkopf.  Gary  P 
Scott.  Joseph  R. 
Severson.  Paul  J. 
Sheehan.  Brian  T. 
Shelton.  Sylvester  M. 
Simmons.  George  T. 
Smith.  David  W. 
Smith,  James  R. 
Smith,  Norman  Q. 
Smith,  Peter  H. 
Smith.  Richard  C. 
Stahel,  Rudolf  S. 
Stanley.  Howard  C. 
Stauffer,  WUUam  H. 
Steffenson.  Michael  R. 
Steffes.  Arnold  M.,  Jr. 
Stlehm,  Bruce  G. 
Stokes,  Francis  O. 
Stoner.  WUUam  O. 
Suda,  George  A. 
Summey.  James  W.,  in 
Sumner.  Paul 
Swanberg.  Paul  U. 
Swenson.  John  B. 
Sylvester.  Torrey  A. 
Talt.  John  H. 
Talley.  James  M..  Jr. 
Tapp,  James  T..  Jr. 
Tennant.  WlUlam  K. 
Tennent.  Richard  E., 

Jr. 
Terry,  Thomas  J..  Jr. 
Thomas,  Arthur  J. 
Thomas,  John  B..  Jr. 
Thomas,  Qulnn  D. 
Thompson.  William  H. 
Jr. 


TUton.  Allan  P. 
Touhey,  Bobert  J. 
Tremblay,  Victor  J. 
Truebert.  John  H. 
Tucker.  Samuel  S. 
Twldle.  Richard  W. 
Vansoest.  Peter  D. 
WaddeU.  Robert  A. 
Walker,  Oeofge  K. 
Walker,  Lynn  W. 
Wataon,  WlUlam  H., 

m 


Yoimg.  WUllam  K.,  Jr 
Zavlsza,  Daniel  M. 


WbiU,  Darnell  M..  n 

Wiles,  James  L. 

Wllley.  Michel  P. 

Williamson.  George, 
Jr. 

WUson.  WUbur  O. 

Wlngfleld,  Charles  O. 

Wlnstead.  Walter  O. 

Wlrth.  William  T. 

WoUe.  John  O 

Wu.  Theodore  W.,  Jr. 

WyUe.  Donald  O. 
Wayland.  Henry  P.,  Jr.  y^^^  Robert  D. 
Weitfle.  Paul  L..  Jr. 
Welch.  Michael  P. 
Weyler,  Frank  W. 
Whlta^r.  David  A.,  Jr. Zelllnger,  Ronald  F. 

The  foUowlng-named  woman  commander 
of  the  Beserve  of  the  U5.  Navy  for  per- 
manent promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  in 
the  line,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  Statee 
Code,  sections  5911  and  5912,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Carney,  MarUyn  L. 

The  following-named  women  UeutenAnt 
commanders  of  the  Reserve  of  the  VS.  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
commander  In  the  line,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  8911  and  5912. 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Coyer,  Ann  E.  Bees,  Ruth  E. 

Goings.  Hilda  C.  Sci^loeser,  Ginger  A. 

Magulre.  Jean  F.  Sharp.  Jane  E. 

Paryz.  Ellen  A. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conflnned  by 
the  Senate  March  17,  1981: 

DEPAsmnrr  or  AcaucTTLTUKK 
C.  W.  McMillan,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Oepabtmxmt  or  th>  Tebasukt 
Angela  M.   Buchanan,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,   to  be  Treasurer   of   the  United 
States. 

DKPASTKXirT   or  HKALTH   AMD  Httmam 

Sekvicks 
David  B.  Swoi4>.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Himuin  Senrlcee. 
DEPAKTimrr  or  Labo« 
Thome  G.  Auchter,  of  Florida,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  above  nominations  were  ^>proTMl 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to 
respond  to  requests  to  ^pear  and  testify 
before  any  d»Uy  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Sttfebiob  Coukt  or  thi  DisiaitT  or 

Columbia 

Blcardo   M.    Urblna,   of    the   District   of 

CoUuibla.  to  be  an  assocute  Judge  of  the 

Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  ColumbU 

for  a  term  of  16  years. 
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OUR  IMMIGRATION  POUCY 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALI?t)llJIIA 
IK  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
with  the  release  of  a  report  by  the 
Select    Commission    on    Immigration 
and    Refugee    Policy,    we   have   once 
again    been   reminded   of   the   severe 
problems   that   exist   within   our  Na- 
tion's immigration  system.  Of  particu- 
lar concern  to  many  of  us  is  the  prob- 
lem of  illegal  aliens  in  this  country.  I 
recently  found  an  article  pertaining  to 
this  very  issue  in  the  Federalist,  an 
AFL-CIO  publication,  that  I  found  es- 
pecially intriguing.  The  concern  of  the 
labor  movement  with  this  critical  issue 
I  found  encouraging.  I  would,  there- 
fore,   like    to    include    here    excerpts 
from  that  article  for  my  colleagues  to 
read. 
The  following  article  follows: 
lufiGRATiON  Poucy:  DnirriNo  Toward 
Disaster 
(By  J.  F.  Otero) 
As  Citizens  of  a  nation  of  immigrants,  and 
as    represenUtives    of    workers    who    build 
unions  as  the  means  to  escape  exploitation 
and  indignity,  we  in  the  AFL-CIO  deeply 
sympathize  with  those  who  seek  a  better 
life  in  our  country. 

For  its  first  100  years,  the  nation  general- 
ly held  to  George  Washington's  dictum  that 
■"America  is  open  to  receive  not  only  the 
opulent  and  respectful  stranger,  but  also 
the  oppressed  and  persecuted  of  all  nations 
and  religions.  " 

But  in  1882.  the  principle  of  "selection" 
was  introduced  into  U.S.  immigration  policy, 
with  Immigrants  required  to  meet  certain 
physical,  mental,  moral  and  economic  crite- 
ria. Soon  thereafter,  massive  infusions  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  prompted  "exclusion- 
ary" policies  for  the  first  time  late  in  the 
19th  century.  It  wasnt  until  the  1940s  that 
these  racist  policies  began  to  be  repealed. 

Today,  our  immigration  laws  appear  hope- 
lessly out  of  date.  The  immigration  and  na- 
tionality act.  passed  in  1952  and  amended 
several  times  since,  is  obsolete,  unenforcea- 
ble, arbitrary  and  innexible.  The  increasing 
number  of  illegal  immigrants  entering  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  recent  massive  influx 
of  refugees— including  those  expelled  from 
Cuba— demand  that  a  comprehensive  policy 
be  developed  before  the  problem  is  com- 
pletely out  of  control. 

A  Census  Bureau  report  estimates  3.5  to  6 
million  illegal  aliens  or  undocumented  work- 
ers are  living  in  the  United  SUtes  at  any 
one  time.  Some  argue  this  figure  is  highly 
inflated;  others  place  the  number  some- 
where between  4  million  and  12  million. 

If  nothing  is  done  to  stem  the  present 
flow  of  illegal  immigration,  the  nation  will 
be  faced,  in  some  10  to  20  years,  with  a  sub- 
stantial underclass  of  illegal  aliens,  prob- 
ably in  the  range  of  20  to  30  million.  The 
social  and  political  implications  of  such  an 


illegal  subculture  are  something  we  cannot 
condone  or  ignore,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
misunderstood  or  attacked.  We  are  not  im- 
pressed by  the  argument  that  illegal  immi- 
gration is  not  harmful  and  thus  nothing 
should  be  done  about  it. 

Organized  labor  fully  recognizes  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  illegal  immi- 
rrants  come  to  America  to  support  them- 
selves and  to  take  a  responsible  role  in  soci- 
ety. However,  too  often,  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers prey  upon  these  newcomers,  able  to 
impose  low  wages  and  substandard  condi- 
tiotis  on  them  because  of  an  atmosphere  of 
abuse  and  fear. 

These  problems  are  of  acute  concern  to 
the  labor  movement,  which  insists  on  safe- 
guarding iu  hard-won  standards  of  life  and 
work.  Unfortunately,  these  illegal  workers 
are  highly  vulnerable  because  they  are 
denied  the  basic  legal  rights  enjoyed  by  citi- 
zens and  legal  resident  aliens. 

Concern  is  not  limited  to  labor.  National 
awareness  of  the  illegal  immigration  prob- 
lem Is  rising  at  a  time  of  increasing  scarcity, 
when  large  numbers  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  hard-pressed  to  find  jobs,  pay  their 
bills,  or  maintain  their  standard  of  living. 

Pew  Americans  today  feel  that  this  nation 
offers  anyone  the  overflowing  abundance  of 
resources  and  opportunities  that  once  led 
our  ancestors  to  risk  their  lives  and  meager 
possessions  to  come  to  America  looking  for 
freedom  and  economic  advancement.  People 
rarely  feel  generous  when  their  resources 
and  opportunities  are  diminishing  and  many 
Americans  believe  that  the  prospects  for  im- 
provement are  poor. 

These  fears  also  occur  during  a  time  in 
which  we  are  admitting  very  large  numbers 
of  refugees,  both  anticipated  and  unantici- 
pated 

Though  issues  of  race  and  xenophobic  re- 
action should  have  no  place  in  U.S.  immi- 
gration policy  or  practices,  such  issues  must 
be  sharply  distinguished  from  feelings  of 
economic  insecurity  and  of  concern  for  one"s 
own  welfare.  Historically,  the  United  States 
has  been  the  world's  only  free  nation  to  wel- 
come political  and  economic  refugees  in 
such  volume  and  with  such  good  will.  This 
compassion  has  marked,  since  1820,  the  ar- 
rival of  48  million  immigrants,  an  achieve- 
ment with  no  parallel  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Yet.  In  those  same  years,  important  stand- 
ards such  as  child  labor  laws,  minimum 
hours  of  work,  minimum  wages,  safety  and 
health  were  developed  through  the  struggle 
and  blood  of  Americans  of  all  nationalities 
and  religions— and  these  standards  of  decen- 
cy are  now  threatened  by  potential  exploita- 
tion of  millions  of  undocumented  workers 
with  low  wages  and  substandard  conditions. 
Millions  of  unemployed  American  workers 
of  all  races— but  particularly  blacks.  Asians 
and  Hispanlcs— feel  today  that  they  are  the 
victims  of  reverse  discrimination  because 
employers  prefer  to  hire  the  undocumented 
worker  who  will  work  for  less,  who  is  igno- 
rant of  the  labor  laws  and  who  can  be  easily 
intimidated  with  threats  of  deportation. 

"The  problem  will  no  doubt  worsen  with  in- 
creased population  pressures  in  nations  sup- 
plying the  illegal  immigrants.  For  example. 
Mexico.  Central  and  South  America,  the 
Philippines  and  Korea  are  projected  to  have 


a  combined  population  of  about  1.7  billion 
in  the  year  2000.  yet  those  nations  had  only 
about  500  million  population  in  the  1970s. 

Illegal  immigration  is  the  result  of  wide 
international  disparities  in  wages  and  em- 
ployment opportunities,  which  unfortunate- 
ly will  endure  for  many  years  to  come.  A 
push-pull  links  the  desires  of  aspiring  Third 
World  workers  for  higher  wages  with  the 
desires  of  U.S.  employers  for  cheap  and 
readily  available  labor. 

Unquestionably,  there  are  economic  bene- 
fits in  this  large  pool  of  Third  World  work- 
ers—benefits to  U.S.  employers  who  hire 
them,  to  consumers  who  use  their  goods  and 
services  and  to  a  society  that  dosent  have 
to  provide  for  them  or  for  their  families. 
The  benefits  of  illegal  immigration  to  the 
undocumented  workers  are  also  clear— 
except  when  judged  by  this  nations  stand- 
ard of  living. 

But  these  benefits  must  be  weighed 
against  their  human,  economic,  social  and 
political  costs.  And  those  costs  are  sizable, 
including: 

Widespread  exploitation  of  the  millions  of 
foreign  nationals  illegally  here. 

Increased  job  competition  and  depressed 
wages  and  working  conditions  for  low-skill 
and  low-wage  U.S.  workers. 

Increasing  income  inequality  between  ad- 
vantaged and  disadvantaged  persons  in  the 
United  States. 

Mounting  political  and  ethnic  tensions  In 
many  parts  of  this  country. 

Strained  bilateral  relations  with  sending 
nations,  especially  Mexico. 

Increasing  pressure  on  the  integrity  of  our 
immigration  and  labor  laws. 

Obviously,  these  illegal  immigrants  repre- 
sent a  labor  pool  that  is  more  docile  and 
more  profitable  than  the  American  work- 
force. Whether  these  undocumented  illegal 
workers  compete  with  American  workers  is 
a  much  debated  question— but  it"s  undisput- 
able  that  they  have  a  pernicious  effect  on 
American  workers. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  illegals  do  not 
concentrate  in  the  agricultural  sector. 
Today,  they  can  be  found  everywhere  in  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  urban  areas 
since  large  cities  afford  better  cover  from 
detection.  We  at  the  AFL-CIO  have  found 
that  American  workers  do  face  adverse  em- 
ployment effects  from  undocumented  work- 
ers especially  in  service  and  light  industries 
in  the  food  and  beverage  sector. 

Canneries,  food  processing  plants,  meat 
packaging  plants,  hotels,  restaurants,  bars, 
bakeries  and  grocery  stores  accounted  for 
one-fifth  of  the  jobs  held  by  illegals  found 
in  a  sample  analyzed  by  researcher  David 
North  in  1976.  Illegals  are  also  found  in  low- 
skilled  manufacturing  and  in  construction 
and  transportation.  District  of  Columbia  im- 
migration director  Joseph  Mongiello  says 
there  isn't  a  single  restaurant  in  the  city 
that  hasn"t  used  illegal  aliens."" 

Any  modem-day  immigration  policy 
should  foster  re-unification  of  families  and 
haven  for  refugees  from  persecution,  while 
taking  a  realistic  view  of  the  Job  opportuni- 
ties and  the  needs  of  U.S.  workers,  by  pro- 
viding enhanced  protection  for  the  U.S. 
labor  market. 


•  This    "bullet""  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  Hoor. 
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An  immigration  policy  for  the  1980s  must 
also  deal  effectively  and  fairly  with  the 
problem  of  illegal  immigration,  and  address 
itself  to  the  orderly  and  controlled  admis- 
sion of  refugees. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  American 
labor  movement  would  support  legislation 
along  the  following  lines: 

Effective  penalties  for  employers  who 
knowingly  hire  illegal  aliens,  including 
criminal  sanctions  and  injunctions  to  pre- 
vent repeated  violations. 

An  employment  eligibility  program  based 
on  a  system  of  identification  for  work  pur- 
poses but  with  two  fundamental  safeguards: 
(1)  a  requirement  that  no  person  eligible 
under  the  law  be  denied  documentation;  (2) 
a  further  requirement  that  no  documenta- 
tion can  be  revoked  if  issued  according  to 
the  law. 

Because  it  is  recognized,  familiar  and  al- 
ready required  in  job  applications,  the 
Social  Security  card  could  be  used  if  im- 
proved and  made  counterfeit-proof.  To  be 
protective  of  individual  civil  liberties  the  eli- 
gibility cards  would  be  uniformly  applied  to 
all  persons  seeking  employment  and  to  all 
employers.  By  law,  eligibility  cards  could 
not  be  asked  for  outside  the  employment 
setting  and  persons  would  not  be  required  to 
carry  these  cards.  Thus,  it  would  not 
become  a  national  identifier. 

Until  such  a  card  is  developed,  other  evi- 
dence could  be  used.  The  alternatives  could 
include  a  birth  certificate,  naturalization 
certificate,  alien  registration  card,  voter  reg- 
istration. U.S.  passport,  or  immigration  or 
registration  document.  The  employer 
should  certify  with  a  checkmark  on  a  regu- 
lar form,  such  as  the  W-4.  that  such  identi- 
fication has  been  examined. 

A  generous  legalization  program,  includ- 
ing adjustment  of  status  for  illegal  aliens 
with  a  demonstrated  attachment  to  the 
community,  to  allow  the  illegal  resident  to 
become  legal.  While  the  length  of  time  an 
alien  has  lived  in  the  United  States  is  one 
factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  sub- 
jective values,  including  compassion  for  the 
families  involved,  are  also  of  great  impor- 
tance. Amerif-an  labor  would  reject  any 
mass  deportations. 

Adequate  funding  to  strengthen  border 
control  inspection  capabilities  and  anti- 
smuggling  activities  to  stop  illegal  entry. 
There  must  also  be  more  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Regis- 
tration Act,  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
OSHA,  workers"  compensation.  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  other  federal  laws.  Also  expe- 
dited handling  of  all  applications  of  those 
seeking  to  enter  legally  as  well  as  prompt 
clearing  of  current  backlogs.  There  are  now 
more  than  1  million  such  applications  pend- 
ing. 

Title  VII  of  the  Civil  RighU  Act  and  other 
existing  anti-discrimination  laws  must  be 
rigidly  enforced  to  eliminate  any  possibility 
that  employers  may  discriminate  against 
U.S.  citizens  or  resident  aliens  with  Spanish 
surnames  and  other  minorities  who  look 
"■foreign.""  Increased  funding  for  such  en- 
forcement should  be  provided  by  Congress. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  structure  and  efficiency  of  the 
Inmiigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  Ad- 
ministration and  employee  morale  would  be 
enhanced  by  improving  benefits,  training, 
by  resolution  of  long-standing  labor-man- 
agement problems  and  the  long-overdue  ap- 
pointment of  a  Commissioner.  Increased 
human  and  financial  resources,  use  of  new 
technology  for  border  enforcement  and 
better  control  over  the  issuance  and  use  of 
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visitors"  visas  to  the  United  States  should  be 
provided.  Corruption  and  abuses  of  power 
should  be  stamped  out. 

"The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  should 
step  up  enforcement  of  labor  standards  leg- 
islation in  areas  and  industries  where  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  illegal  aliens  are  em- 
ployed. Stiff  fines  and  speedy  prosecutions 
should  be  used  against  repeat  offenders, 
with  measures  taken  to  insure  that  INS  ac- 
tivities do  not  impinge  upon  the  rights  of  all 
workers  to  engage  in  collective  bargaining- 
regardless  of  resident  legal  status. 

Any  type  of  so-called  guest  workers  pro- 
gram would  be  strongly  opposed  by  U.S. 
unions.  A  bracero  program  by  any  other 
name  is  a  bracero  program. 

A  generous  increase  in  legal  immigration 
and  other  changes  should  permit  speedier 
reunification  of  families. 

A  general  review  of  the  standards  and 
levels  for  legal  irmnigration  is  needed.  Such 
review  should  examine  immigration  policies 
and  programs  in  relation  to  this  nation"s  un- 
employment, labor  force  size,  labormarket 
needs  and  problems,  social  needs  and  prob- 
lems. This  review  should  include  a  more  ef- 
ficient labor  certification  procedure  to  en- 
hance the  protection  of  the  U.S.  labor 
market. 

We  supriort  an  expanded  program  for  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  countries  from 
which  illegal  aliens  come.  Only  when  the 
"push"  factor  of  no  Jobs  and  low  income  in 
these  countries  is  effectively  dealt  with  can 
the  illegal  alien  problem  be  finally  resolved. 
Any  program  must,  of  course,  make  certain 
that  U.S.  jobs  are  not  undercut  by  any  such 
foreign  aid  or  investment  program. 

The  Refugee  Act  of  1980  should  be  fully 
and  efficiently  implemented  since  it  gives 
the  President  the  authority  and  flexibility 
to  increase  or  decrease  refugee  visa  numbers 
as  circumstances  dictate. 

However,  the  AFL-CIO  favors  the  concept 
of  internationalizing  the  problem  of  admit- 
ting and  resettlement  of  refugees.  While  the 
U.S.  should  continue  to  provide  haven  for 
refugees  from  political  persecution,  we 
cannot  and  should  not  be  expected  to  take 
in  the  more  than  15  million  refugees  now 
floating  around  this  world. 

Though  other  reform  efforts  have  stalled 
and  withered.  Congress  would  be  more  re- 
ceptive to  a  ""package  concept""  instead  of 
our  piecemeal  and  patch -up  approaches  of 
the  past.  The  Select  Commission  on  Immi- 
gration and  Refugee  Policy,  which  was  writ- 
ing its  final  report  in  early  1981.  could  make 
a  contribution  to  such  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach. 

In  a  broader  sense,  the  United  States  has 
its  own  complex  overlay  of  employment 
problems,  which  are  linked  to  ethnic  com- 
munities In  our  urban  centers  and  are  par- 
ticularly critical  among  young  people  and 
minority  groups.  So  the  nation  simply  can"t 
afford  to  persist  in  lax  application  of  anach- 
ronistic immigration  policies.  We  are  the 
only  industrial  nation  on  earth  that  does 
not  require  a  minimal  identification  docu- 
ment as  a  prerequisite  for  employment. 
Even  with  an  ID  system  as  stringent  as  the 
one  imposed  in  West  Germany  in  its  guest 
worker  program,  there  was  still  &  10  percent 
illegal  rate  among  their  guest  work  forces. 

The  fact  is  that  the  civil  rights  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  legal  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  are  violated  by  the  presence  here  of 
millions  of  illegal  or  undocumented  workers. 
Thus,  it  is  irrelevant  to  argue— on  Constitu- 
tional or  civil  rights  grounds— against  one 
small  piece  of  immutable  ID  as  a  way  to  es- 
tablish workplace  eligibility. 
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The  steps  outlined  in  labor"8  legislative 
program  are  the  beginning  of  a  humane, 
practical  U.S.  immigration  policy.* 


OTTINGER  SOVIET  PRISONER 
OF  CONSCIENCE  RELEASED 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Moisey  Tonkonogy.  a  Soviet  Jew  who  I 
adopted  as  a  prisoner  of  conscience, 
has  received  an  early  release  from  a  1- 
year  prison  sentence.  Mr.  Tonkonogy's 
release  follows  countless  protest  let- 
ters and  telegrams  I  sent  to  Russian 
officials  as  part  of  the  prisoner  of  con- 
science program. 

Mr.  Tonkonogy  was  serving  his  sen- 
tence on  charges  of  parasitism  follow- 
ing his  application  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  in  1973.  Although  his  parents 
were  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Tonkonogy  himself  was 
denied  permission  on  the  grounds  of 
access  to  State  secrets  during  his  brief 
service  in  the  Russian  Army  in  1971. 
As  is  the  case  with  most  Soviet  Jews 
who  express  their  desire  to  emigrate. 
Mr.  Tonkonogy  was  subject  to  contin- 
ual harassment  following  his  applica- 
tion. He  was  fired  from  various  jobs 
and  then  charged  with  parasitism.  In 
Israel,  his  parents  valiantly  attempted 
to  mobilize  support  for  Tonkonogy 
only  to  leam  that  Soviet  authorities 
told  their  son  that  he  would  regret  it 
if  his  parents"  activities  did  not  cease. 
Last  year.  Tonkonogy's  plight  reached 
its  crisis  point  with  his  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment. 

Moisey  Tonkonogy's  early  release 
shows  that  the  prisoner  of  conscience 
program  is  an  effective  way  to  pres- 
sure the  Soviets  to  adhere  to  human 
rights  principles.  Our  efforts  not  only 
pressure  the  Russians,  but  also  attract 
worldwide  attention  to  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews.  I  have  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  meet  several  former  prisoners  of 
conscience,  who  have  told  me  that 
they  perceived  an  improvement  in 
their  treatment  while  in  prison  as  the 
Congress  continued  to  write  letters  of 
protest  to  the  Kremlin.  Therefore.  I 
believe  it  is  urgent  that  we  maintain 
our  unwavering  commitment  to  work 
actively  to  insure  the  freedom  of  these 
people. 

Mr.  Tonkonogy's  release  is  hearten- 
ing, but  his  plight  still  requires  our  at- 
tention. I  understand  that  he  will 
reapply  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Moisey 
Tonkonogy  should  be  free  to  reunite 
with  his  parents  in  Israel,  and  I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  continue  to 
pressure  the  Soviets  to  grant  his  free- 
dom. I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  endeavor.* 
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CORRECTING  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 


UM 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

or  ALABAMA 
IH  THK  HOUSE  Of  RIPRXSENTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  deplorable  course  of 
events  that  occurred  in  Iran  during 
the  96th  Congress  or  the  subsequent 
reprehensible  actions  of  many  Ira- 
nians present  in  the  United  States. 
While  Iranian  students  in  Tehran 
were  holding  American  citizens  hos- 
tage and  demanding  revolutionary  jus- 
tice. Iranian  students  in  the  United 
States  were  echoing  their  demands 
and  in  sympathy  with  their  actions. 
When  President  Carter  initiated  a  pro- 
gram to  locate  and  register  nonimmi- 
grant Iranian  national  aliens  and 
deport  those  not  in  compliance  with 
their  visas,  the  implementing  regula- 
tions were  attacked  judicially  with  the 
result  being  that  few,  if  any,  of  the 
aliens  were  ever  deported.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  reoccurrence  of  such  an 
embarrassing  situation,  I,  along  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Alabama 
delegation.  Congressmen  Bill  Nich- 
ols, Bill  Dickinson,  Jack  E^owards, 
Tom  Bevill,  Ronnie  Plippo,  and 
Albert  Lee  Smith,  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  prevent  unwelcome  disruptive 
agitators  from  using  dilatory  tactics 
provided  by  our  judicial  system  to 
avoid  expulsion. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  would 
amend  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  to  provide  the  following: 

First,  upon  a  finding  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  an  act  of  terrorism  or  other 
hostile  act  has  been  committed  against 
a  national,  corporation  or  other  entity 
of  the  United  States  by  or  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  foreign  government  or  in 
a  foreign  state  and  with  the  acquies- 
cence of  that  government  and  that  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  to  limit  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  of  nonim- 
migrant aliens  of  that  state,  aliens 
who  are  nationals  of  the  foreign  state 
shall  l>e  excluded  from  admission  into 
the  United  States. 

Second,  upon  such  a  finding  by  the 
President,  aliens  from  the  foreign 
state  who  are  already  present  in  the 
United  States  as  nonimmigrants  shall 
be  deported  by  action  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

Discretion  is  retained  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  modify  the  order  should  the 
circumstances  so  dictate.  To  prevent 
time-consuming  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative review,  as  well  as  collateral 
court  attacks,  the  time  frame  for  the 
applicable  administrative  and  judicial 
procedures  and  processes  has  been 
compressed  considerably.  Also,  some 
of  the  steps  in  the  chain  of  review 
have  been  eliminated  to  further  expe- 
dite the  proceedings. 
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Although  the  bill  has  been  drafted 
to  comply  with  all  constitutional  safe- 
guards, the  Congress  has  broad  consti- 
tutional authority,  as  interpreted  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  to  determine 
what  aliens  shall  be  permitted  entry 
into  the  United  States,  the  period  they 
may  remain,  and  the  regulation  of 
their  conduct  once  so  admitted. 

Visiting  aliens  in  our  country  should 
not  be  permitted  to  remain  when  it  is 
contrary  to  our  national  interest.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  provides  the  degree  of 
protection  necessary  to  insulate  our 
Government  and  our  citizens  from  an- 
other Iranian  situation.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DARUNG- 
DELAWARE  CO. 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  the  house  op  representatives 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, next  year  will  mark  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  Darling-Delaware  Co..  Inc. 

Prom  its  founding  in  1882  near  Chi- 
cago's old  Union  Stockyards.  Darling- 
Delaware  has  grown  to  one  of  the 
major  rendering  organizations  in  the 
United  States. 

In  a  time  when  our  Nation  has  been 
concerned  with  its  trade  balance.  Dar- 
ling-Delaware has  become  a  major  ex- 
porter to  countries  around  the  world 
and  has  thus  contributed  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Further,  by  its  very 
nature,  the  rendering  industry  utilizes 
virtually  every  portion  of  a  stock 
animal  and  thus  contributes  to  the  en- 
vironmental improvement  of  our  cities 
and  farms.  To  say  the  least.  Darling- 
Delaware  has  served  as  a  vital  force  in 
both  agriculture  and  industry. 

I  would  like  to  offer  special  praise  to 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Bakwin,  who  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Darling-Delaware.  Through  his  care- 
ful guidance,  he  has  maintained  the 
standard  of  excellence  which  has  char- 
acterized this  corporation  for  its 
nearly  100  years  of  existence.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS— RECENT  DISAP- 
PEARANCES AND  REPRESSION 
IN  ARGENTINA 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  announced 
its  intention  to  ask  Congress  to  lift  the 
prohibition  against  sales  of  military 
equipment  to  Argentina.  This  ap- 
proach is  in  line  with  numerous  state- 
ments of  this  administration  that 
American  foreign  policy  priorities  are 
being  reversed— human  rights  being 
demoted  and  antiterrorism  being  pro- 
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moted.  The  danger  in  that  course  of 
action  is  that  we  will  be  perceived  as 
good  friends  and  allies  with  prorepres- 
sive  regimes  everywhere;  for  example. 
Chile.  South  Africa.  Argentina,  and 
South  Korea. 

I  will  oppose  any  policy  that  alines 
the  United  States  with  regimes  that 
practice,  aid,  and  abet  state  terrorism. 
If  Reagan  administration  officials  had 
read  the  report  on  Argentina  in  the 
State  Department's  country  report  on 
human  rights  practices;  if  they  had 
read  the  reports  on  Argentina  by  the 
Nobel  prize  winning  organization  Am- 
nesty International;  if  they  had  read 
the  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  working 
group  on  disappearances;  If  they  had 
read  the  reports  on  Argentina  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States 
Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights;  and  if  they  had  read 
the  reports  on  Argentina  by  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Jurists;  they 
would  not  be  making  silly  statements 
that: 

We  want  good  relations  with  Argentina. 
Any  abnormality  in  relations  is  due  to  a 
large  extent  to  the  public  position  this 
country  took  regarding  human  rights  prac- 
tices in  that  country. 

Very  little  has  changed  in  Argentina 
to  warrant  a  change  in  our  relation- 
ship. Disappearances  continue;  tor- 
tures continue;  harassment  of  human 
rights  activists  continue;  repressive 
acts  against  legitimate  dissent  and 
peaceful  assembly  continue;  and  state 
supported  terrorist  activities  against 
exiles  and  dissidents  in  complicity 
with  other  intelligence  services  contin- 
ues. 

The  Reagan  administration  which 
has  identified  terrorism  sis  a  major 
problem  in  the  world  today,  is  once 
again  alining  the  United  States  with  a 
regime  that  practices  terrorism 
against  its  own  people. 

If  Reagan  administration  officials 
are  really  concerned  about  terrorism, 
they  should  not  be  giving  support  to  a 
regime  which  engages  in  that  activity. 
Double  talk  and  double  standards  are 
no  substitute  for  lack  of  policy. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
a  press  release  from  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional which  details  the  most  recent 
disappearance  and  repressive  acts  of 
the  Argentine  regime.  I  learned  today 
that  Mr.  Pinon  has  been  release  i  but 
only  after  having  been  tortured  by 
electric  shock.  Also  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  13.  1981,  entitled  "Words 
Count." 

The  press  release  and  the  editorial 
follow: 

Amnesty  International  USA  Calls  on  Gen- 
eral Viola  To  Account  roR  Whereaboitts 
or  Men  Abducted  on  Eve  or  His  Visit  to 
Washington 

Amnesty  International  USA  today  (March 
16,  1981)  called  on  Argentine  President-IJes- 
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Ignate.  General  Roberto  Viola,  to  clarify  the 
whereabouts  and  guarantee  the  safety  of 
two  men  abducted  in  Argentina  on  the  eve 
of  his  visit  to  Washington,  the  latest  of 
thousands  of  Argentine  men,  women  and 
children  to  "disappear"  since  the  military 
took  power  In  1976. 

General  Viola,  scheduled  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  Argentina  on  March  29,  is  in  Wash- 
ington for  meetings  with  President  Reagan 
and  congressional  leaders. 

Amnesty  International  has  learned  that 
on  March  11,  armed  men  in  civilian  clothing 
entered  the  home  of  Jorge  Magrino,  a  fac- 
tory worker  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires, 
placed  a  hood  on  his  head  smd  took  him 
away.  On  March  12.  the  home  of  Mr.  Ma- 
grlno's  mother-in-law  was  entered  and 
searched.  On  March  13,  armed  men  abduct- 
ed Hector  Orlando  Pinon,  a  tannery  worker 
in  the  same  province,  alter  failing  to  find 
his  brother  at  home.  Police  have  refused  to 
register  complaints  by  the  families  who  wit- 
nessed the  abductions. 

Amnesty  International  USA  said  these 
disappearances  were  only  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  repressive  acts  during  recent  weeks. 
On  February  27,  six  human  rights  leaders 
were  arrested  following  a  raid  on  the  offices 
of  a  human  rights  organization  in  Buenos 
Aires  (center  for  social  and  legal  studies). 
The  six  were  held  for  a  week  before  being 
released  for  lack  of  sufficient  evidence  and 
are  still  facing  charges. 

On  March  12,  security  forces  detained 
more  than  45  of  200  mothers  of  the  Plaza  de 
Mayo  who  were  protesting  the  disappear- 
ances of  their  children  and  grandchildren. 
The  mothers  were  held  for  several  hours 
before  being  released.  In  a  cable  to  <3eneral 
Viola.  Amnesty  International  USA  renewed 
the  call  for  an  accounting  of  all  the  men. 
women  and  children  who  have  disappeared 
in  Argentina,  estimated  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States  as  between  5.000  and 
20.000  since  1975.  and  the  release  of  900  per- 
sons being  held  without  charges  or  whose 
sentences  have  already  been  served.  Amnes- 
ty International  USA  also  appealed  for  a 
review  by  a  federal  civilian  court  of  all  cases 
of  prisoners  sentenced  by  military  courts 
and  a  fair  trial  for  all  persons  who  have 
been  charged. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  13,  1981] 
Words  Count 

On  what  is  called  •"conditional  liberty," 
Argentina  has  wisely  released  six  human 
rights  defenders  after  days  of  detention  and 
isolation.  Officials  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration say  this  vindicates  their  policy  of 
withholding  public  criticism  of  such  a 
brazen  crackdown.  But  the  evidence  sug- 
gests quite  the  reverse:  Argentines  respond- 
ed to  vehement  worldwide  protest— includ- 
ing a  fervent  one  by  New  York's  Senator 
Moynihan,  who  has  never  been  mistaken  for 
a  mushy-headed  liberal. 

Soon  after  the  arrests,  Mr.  Moynihan 
made  up  for  the  tongue-tied  silence  of  an 
Administration  that  had  just  taken  the  soft- 
est possible  line  on  human  rights  violations 
in  Argentina  and  Chile.  He  warned  In  the 
Senate  that  Argentina  was  undermining  a 
scheduled  visit  by  its  President-designate. 
Roberto  Viola.  'Absent  a  postive  response 
to  the  concern  that  has  been  expressed  in 
this  Chamber  and  in  our  nation  to  the 
recent  arrests,"  he  warned,  "the  President's 
visit  will  be  marred  by  objections  in  this 
body  and  elsewhere." 

The  Senator  also  used  the  occasion  to  dis- 
pute the  views  of  Ernest  Lefever,  the  Ad- 
ministration's choice  to  head  the  State  De- 
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partment  human  rights  bureau.  Mr.  Le- 
fever, he  said,  was  "hardly  correct "  in  as- 
serting that  "we  and  other  states  have  no  le- 
gitimate interest  in  the  fortune  of  liberty 
elsewhere." 

When  he  was  President  Ford's  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Moynihan  made 
plain  his  abhorrence  of  double  talk  about 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  bloc  and  among 
third-world  nations.  His  speech  last  week  as 
a  salutary  early  warning  that  the  Reagan 
team's  indifference  to  human  rights  is  an 
embarrassment  even  to  those  who  applaud 
its  stem  approach  to  the  same  nations.* 


PAY  FOR  TOP  FEDERAL 
OFFICIALS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  of  the  House  in  disapproving  in- 
creases for  top  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  both  timely  and  practical. 

These  are  not  ordinary  times.  Infla- 
tion remains  at  double-digit  figures, 
interest  rates  are  near  record  levels, 
and  the  rate  of  unemployment  in  our 
country  is  unacceptable.  To  (»mbat 
these  severe  economic  problems.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  offered  a  program  of 
recovery  which  includes  deep  budget 
cuts  coupled  with  decreases  in  person- 
al and  corporate  taxes.  We  must  give 
this  comprehensive  program  a  fair 
chance  to  work. 

I  share  the  President's  concern  over 
the  question  of  pay  which  was  ex- 
pressed in  his  budget  revisions: 

•  •  •  increases  in  Federal  salaries  proposed 
in  the  January  budget  should  be  deferred 
because  current  economic  conditions  require 
that  substantial  budget  reductions  be 
achieved.  However,  the  President  is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  diminishing  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  attract  and 
retain  high  caliber  executives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House,  in  rejecting 
this  pay  raise,  has  demonstrated  fiscal 
responsibility.* 


NATIONAL  HISPANIC  ORGANIZA- 
TION CRITICAL  OF  REAGAN 
BUDGET 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  this  state- 
ment released  by  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Latino  Elected  and  Appointed 
Officials  on  the  administration's  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  prop>osal.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  will  find  the  points 
raised  most  interesting  and  will  keep 
them    in    mind    as    we    consider    the 
budget  for  the  upcoming  year. 
'  NALEO  Critical  or  Reagan  Budget 
The  National  Association  of  Latino  Elect- 
ed and  Appointed  Officials  (NAt£0)  today 
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sharply  criticized  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's posture  toward  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity. NALEO  National  Director  Edward  J. 
Avila.  in  a  Washington  D.C.,  press  confer- 
ence today,  said.  "The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  failed  to  consider  the  concerns  of 
the  Hispanic  community  in  both  its  econom- 
ic program  and  in  its  appointment  of  key  of- 
ficials. Major  aspects  of  the  Administra- 
tions  economic  plan  will  adversely  affect 
this  Hispanic  community.  Yet,  we  have  not 
had  any  significant  involvement  in  the  de- 
velopment of  that  plan. 

"Early  in  this  Administration,  we  were  led 
to  believe  that  Hispanic  appointmente  to 
high-level  offices  were  forthcoming.  We  met 
with  the  President  and  received  repeated 
promises  that  Hispanics  would  be  involved 
in  the  development  of  major  budget  and 
program  decisions.  These  same  promises 
were  made  to  Congressional  leaders  and 
state  officials,"  said  Avila.  While  waiting  for 
the  promises  to  materialize,  however,  the 
Hispanic  community  and  its  leadership  have 
watched  as  key  policy  and  administrative  of- 
fical  positions  in  federal  agencies  have  been 
filled.  Program  and  policy  decisions  affect- 
ing reductions,  terminations  and  structural 
changes  in  all  areas  of  federal  activity  have 
been  made  in  Reagan's  budget  revisions  for 
the  next  two  years.  To  date,  however,  out  of 
a  population  of  18  million,  the  Administra- 
tion has  only  nominated  two  Hispanics  to 
serve  in  policy  positions.  The  RM«an  Ad- 
ministration has  up  to  now  completely  ig- 
nored the  largest-growing  minority  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Presidents  economic  program  clearly 
reflects  the  Administration's  lack  of  recog- 
nition and  insensitivity  to  the  condition  of 
America's  low-income,  ethnic  communities. 
"This  Administration  s  budget  is  simplistic. 
WhUe  simplicity  and  fiscal  restraint  are  ob- 
jectives we  all  share,  the  Administration's 
approach  to  government  programs  will  have 
catastrophic  effects  on  sizeable  segments  of 
our  population."  Avila  continued.  "The  as- 
sumption that  the  private  sector  will  pro- 
vide an  ever-increasing  number  of  jobs; 
training  and  economic  development  oppor- 
tunities is  fallacious  and  will  result  in  dis- 
astrous effects  on  the  nation's  most  needy." 
Citing  the  Administrations  proposaU  to  cut 
federal  funding  and  restore  state  responsi- 
bility for  social  service  programs,  NALEO's 
Director  noted  that  the  Administration's 
proposals  ignore  years  of  state  neglect  in 
social,  education  and  economic  areas  for  our 
nation's  minorities.  Avila  continued.  "What 
Is  the  Administation  going  to  do  to  insure 
that  state  and  localities  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  low-income  and  underrepre- 
sented  communities?" 

AvUa  said  that  NALEO.  after  a  prelimi- 
nary review  of  the  budget  proposals,  found 
examples  of  Insensitivity  to  the  unique 
needs  of  the  Hispanic  community: 

Student  Financial  Assistance— the  nnAnda- 
tory  requirement  for  a  $750  self-contribu- 
tion, regardless  of  Income,  will  be  a  severe 
handicap  for  low-Income  Hispanic  students. 
Hispanic  students  constitute  up  to  22%  of 
the  college-age  population  in  such  states  as 
California  and  Texas. 

Minority  Business  Development— there  is 
a  complete  absence  of  commitment  to  mi- 
nority business  development  by  this  Admin- 
istration. Moreover,  there  are  massive 
budget  cuts  for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. HUD'S  Community  Envelopment 
Grants,  and  loan  subsidy  programs  In  both 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Energy. 
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OvU  Rights  Enforcement  In  Block 
Grants— the  AdministmUon  transfers  re- 
sponsibility to  the  sUtes  but  remains 
strangely  silent  on  civil  rights  enforcement. 

Bilingual  Education— the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  cut  of  $42  million  will  mean  that 
90.000  children  will  not  be  served,  most  of 
whom  are  Hispanic. 

Legal  Services  Corporation— one  million 
poor  people  utilize  these  services  annually. 
Proposed  elimination  of  this  program  will 
eradicate  this  segment  of  the  population's 
major  vehicle  to  equal  access  to  our  nation's 
legal  system. 

Migrant  Health  and  Education— how  will 
sUtes  be  able  to  allocate  Block  Grant  funds 
for  the  education  and  health  needs  of  a  pop- 
ulation which  travels  from  state-to-state? 
Only  2.300  out  of  16.000  school  districts 
have  migrant  education  programs.  How  can 
a  Block  Grant  be  targeted  on  this  popula- 
Uon? 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren-proposed requirement  to  count  the 
Income  of  all  members  of  a  household 
toward  eligibility  will  disproportionately 
affect  extended  families,"  commonly  found 
in  Hispanic  households.  This  proposal  is  ba- 
sically anti-family  and  encourages  family 
breakdowns. 

It  is  NALEOs  position  that  many  of  these 
budget  cuts  which  so  disproportionately  will 
affect  our  community,  would  have  been 
minimized  if  the  Administration  had  kept 
its  pledge  to  Involve  Hispanics  and  all  mi- 
norities tn  significant  phases  of  decision- 
making. We  are  aware  that  there  are  highly 
qualified  Hispanics  that  have  l>een  proposed 
to  the  Administration  for  key  posts.  NALEO 
therefore  urges  President  Reagan  to  assert 
his  leadership  by  placing  Hispanics  at  all 
levels  of  his  Administration.  NALEO  stands 
fully  committed  to  assist  the  President  in 
achieving  this  goal. 

In  the  upcoming  months.  NALEO  will  be 
lobbying  Congress  and  the  Administration 
to  redress  the  inequities  of  the  present 
budget  cuts  on  the  Hispanic  and  other  mi- 
nority communities.* 


REPEALING  THE  OFFSET  OF  UI 
AGAIN 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17.  1981 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  Congress  made  many  attempts  to 
rescue  older  Americans  from  the  rav- 
ages of  Public  Law  94-566,  a  hasty  and 
ill-conceived  piece  of  legislation. 

After  much  debate  and  haggling 
what  finally  was  agreed  upon  was  a 
compromise  which  allowed  States  to 
pay  up  to  half  of  earned  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  to  people  re- 
ceiving social  security  or  railroad  re- 
tirement checks.  Previously  all  retirees 
were  prevented  from  collecting  these 
unemployment  funds.  An  amendment 
to  the  pension  bill  gave  out-of-work 
checks  back  to  all  but  those  who  are 
most  dependent  on  them. 

Once  again.  Congress  looked  to  the 
elderly  of  this  Nation  to  save  some 
money.  In  my  district,  retirees,  most  of 
whom  are  exclusively  dependent  on 
social   security   benefits,    live   on   ap- 
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proximately  $500  a  month.  In  a  survey 
taken  last  year  we  discovered  that 
with  living  costs  what  they  are,  $500  a 
month  is  just  barely  surviving  money. 
It  certainly  cannot  cover  extras  like 
clothing,  transportation,  eye  glasses, 
or  even  the  pleasure  of  an  occasional 
movie. 

Why  single  out  a  group  of  people  in- 
dustrious enough  to  find  employment 
to  supplement  their  small  retirement 
checks?  Withholding  these  benefits 
may  even  be  deemed  unlawful  if  suits 
brought  before  the  courts  are  success- 
ful. After  all,  older  Americans  work 
just  as  hard  as  their  younger  cowork- 
ers for  the  same  benefits.  Unemploy- 
ment insurance  paid  by  their  employ- 
ers for  their  protection  is  not  ear- 
marked for  younger  workers  only. 

Traditionally,  we  have  rewarded 
those  citizens  who  have  worked  hard 
to  help  themselves— in  this  case  the 
partial  repeal  of  this  onerous  measure 
is  a  travesty.  My  bill,  H.R.  1902,  would 
restore  the  rights  of  senior  citizens  to 
receive  money  that  they  have  earned. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think  hard 
about  their  position  on  this  issue.* 
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THE  EXPORT  OF  HAZARDOUS 
GOODS  MUST  STOP 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
tinue to  be  very  concerned  that  this 
country  has  no  policy  to  control  the 
export  of  hazardous  goods.  Last  week  I 
reintroduced  a  bill.  H.R.  2439.  which 
would  restrict  these  exports  and  re- 
solve this  problem.  The  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Internation- 
al Economic  Policy  and  Trade  held  a 
hearing  on  this  issue  last  week  and  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  the  subcommittee.  So 
that  my  colleagues  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  see  my  rationale,  the  text 
of  my  statement  and  the  bill  follow: 

STATOttNT  OF  HOIf.  MiCHAEL  BaRNCS  ON  THE 

Export  of  Hazardous  Goods  Before  the 
Sttbcommittee  on  International  Econom- 
ic Policy  and  Trade 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
with  this  subcommittee  to  continue  its  im- 
portant work  on  the  need  to  establish  a  fed- 
eral policy  to  control  the  export  of  hazard- 
ous goods,  and  I  appreciate  your  courtesy  In 
allowing  me  to  participate  today. 

At  the  same  time,  let  me  tell  you  that  I 
am  a  little  sad  that  we  need  to  be  holding 
this  hearing  today.  Throughout  the  last 
Congress,  the  members  of  this  subcommit- 
tee have  joined  me  in  working  with  the  Ad- 
ministration In  an  effort  to  resolve  this 
problem.  We  intentionally  held  the  legisla- 
tion in  abeyence  to  allow  for  the  completion 
of  the  Administration's  approach  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979.  When 
President  Carter  issued  his  Executive  Order 
to  establish  a  Hazardous  Suttstances  Export 
Policy.  I  had  hoped  we  had  finally  reached 
a  compromise  position  that  almost  everyone 


could  live  with.  Unfortunately,  President 
Reagan  disagreed.  In  withdrawing  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order.  President  Reagan  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  developing  world  that  we  do  not 
care  about  the  health  of  our  peoples.  To  Mr. 
Reagan  I  respectfully  say:  you  are  wrong. 
Wrong  because  it  is  totally  unacceptable 
that  this  country  fails  to  enact  a  federal 
policy  controlling  the  export  of  hazardous 
goods. 

Wrong  because  there  is  no  reason  to  allow 
the  uncontrolled  exports  of  products  which 
we  have  determined  are  dangerous  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Wrong  because  it  is  in  our  own  national 
interest.  It  is  politically  and  economically 
wise  for  our  trading  partners  to  know  that 
the  United  States  is  concerned  about  the 
health  of  their  citizens  as  well  as  our  own.  It 
is  in  the  Interest  of  every  businessman  and 
businesswoman  and  manufacturer  In  the 
country  to  have  the  consumers  world-over 
know  for  a  fact  that  the  label  "made  in  the 
USA"  means  "This  product  is  safe." 

Finally,  the  withdrawal  of  this  needed 
policy  is  wrong  because  we  are  dealing  with 
the  lives,  health  and  safety  of  millions  of 
persons  who  are  potential  victims  of  prod- 
ucts we  have  banned.  Products  such  as 
banned  pesticides,  toxic  substances,  con- 
taminated food,  defective  contraceptive  de- 
vices, known  carcinogens  and  other  products 
we  have  decided  are  just  too  dangerous  to 
be  sold  in  this  country. 

I,  for  one.  do  not  know  how  the  current 
Administration  can  say  to  children  in  the 
leas  developed  world  who  are  wearing  Tris- 
treated  sleepwear.  cancer  causing  sleepwear, 
that  the  control  of  such  products  is  "exces- 
sive regulation." 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re-introduced 
the  legislation  which  would  ban  the  export 
of  hazardous  goods.  I  did  so  because  we 
need  to  correct  the  current  maze  of  laws  ap- 
plying to  individual  product  categories.  We 
need  a  strong,  durable  policy  mechanism  for 
controlling  dangerous  exports  and  allowing 
these  exports  only  when  an  exception  is  jus- 
tified by  the  country  receiving  the  product. 
In  addition,  we  need  to  continue  the  process 
this  subcommittee  Initiated  during  the  96th 
Congress,  and  this  bill  serves  as  an  effective 
vehicle  for  maintaining  continuity  with 
those  efforts. 

As  you  have  pointed  out.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  hearing  is  intended  to  explore  the  cur- 
rent situation  which  resulted  from  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Executive  Order.  I  had  hoped 
we  would  have  an  Administration  witness  to 
explain  why  they  acted  before  they  had 
completed  their  own  interagency  review  of 
the  regulatory  burden  on  U.S.  industry.  I 
share  the  Chairman's  desire  to  learn  the 
progress  of  that  review  and  to  learn  if  the 
new  Administration  has  a  better  solution  to 
this  problem. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  very  pleased  that  we 
have  two  such  expert  and  distinguished  wit- 
nesses today.  Esther  Peterson  and  Jacob 
Scherr.  and  I  look  forward  to  receiving  the 
benefit  of  their  experience,  advice  and  coun- 
sel. 

H.R.  2439 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  to  restrict  the  export  of  goods 
which  have  been  found  to  be  hazardous  to 
the  public  health 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  that— 
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(1)  certain  goods,  the  sale  of  which  has 
been  prohibited  or  restricted  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  for  reasons  relating  to 
the  public  health  and  safety  or  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  individual  consumer,  have 
been  exported  for  sale  or  distribution  in  for- 
eign countries  where  such  goods  have  not 
been  subject  to  prohibition  or  restriction; 

(2)  certain  goods,  which  might  be  subject- 
ed to  prohibition  or  restriction  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  but  because  of 
such  expectation  have  not  been  submitted 
for  licensing  or  approval,  have  been  export- 
ed for  sale  or  distribution  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; 

(3)  the  sale  or  distribution  of  such  goods 
in  foreign  countries  has  often  resulted  in 
injury  to  the  public  health  and  safety,  or 
the  health  and  safety  of  individual  consum- 
ers; and 

(4)  except  in  such  cases  as  the  use  of  such 
goods  may  outweigh  the  rislis  and  damages 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  general 
public  or  individual  consumers,  the  export 
of  such  goods  from  the  United  States  is  in- 
jurious to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  reputation  and  credibility 
of  the  United  States  as  a  responsible  and 
moral  partner  in  the  community  of  nations. 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  (Public  Law  96-72:  50 
U.S.C.  2405)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Export  of  Hazardous  Goods.— (1) 
Unless  the  conditions  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(3)  are  met.  no  good  the  sale  of  which  is  reg- 
ulated under  any  of  the  laws  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (6)  may  be  exported  unless  the 
sale  of  that  good  in  the  United  States  is  per- 
mitted under  that  law. 

"(2)  Unless  the  conditions  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (3)  are  met,  no  good  may  be  ex- 
ported if  the  sale  of  that  good  in  the  United 
States  is  subject  to  registration,  licensing,  or 
use  requirements  or  similar  restrictions 
which  are  imposed  under  any  of  the  laws  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (6). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  issue  a  validated 
license  or  a  qualified  general  license  permit- 
ting an  export  prohibited  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
or  (2)  to  a  country  if,  in  addition  to  any 
other  requirements  for  the  export  of  such 
good  imposed  under  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  and  the  head  of  the 
agency  regulating  the  sale  of  such  good  in 
the  United  States  under  any  of  the  laws  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (6)  concur,  on  the  basis 
of  documentation  submitted  by  the  appli- 
cant for  such  license  and  any  other  appro- 
priate factors— 

"(A)(i)  that  the  government  of  such  coun- 
try has  requested  that  such  good  be  export- 
ed. 

"(ii)  that  the  applicant  has  fully  informed 
such  government  and  the  consignee  of  any 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  such  good  in  the 
United  States  and  of  the  (>ossible  hazards 
posed  by  the  good  to  the  public  health  (or 
safety)  or  to  the  environment,  and 

"(iii)  that  the  potential  benefits  of  the  in- 
tended use  of  the  good  outweigh  those  pos- 
sible hazards:  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  good  described  in 
paragraph  (2).  that  the  sale  of  the  good  in 
that  country  would  be  subject  to  require- 
ments or  restrictions  comparable  to  those 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3),  no  good  may  be  exported 
which  does  not  contain  all  warnings, 
instructions  for  use.  or  any  other  informa- 
tion required  under  any  of  the  laws  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (6)  to  be  included  in  the 
packaging  of  such  good  for  sale  or  with  re- 
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spect  to  which  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  warnings,  instructions,  or  other 
information  is  llkley  to  be  ineffective  in  the 
country  to  which  the  good  would  be  export- 
ed on  account  of  a  lack  of  adequate  transla- 
tion or  illustration  or  any  marketing  or  dis- 
tribution practice  in  that  country. 

"(5)  No  good  may  be  exported  for  the  pur- 
pose of  using  that  good  In  the  manufacture 
of  another  good  the  export  of  which  is  pro- 
hibited by  this  sut>section. 

"(6)  The  laws  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  and  (4)  are  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act,  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act.  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act.  the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging 
Act.  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act,  the  Federal 
Caustic  Poison  Act.  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act.  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act.  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act.  and  any 
other  law  designated  by  the  Secretary,  the 
major  purpose  of  which  is  to  protect  public 
health  and  safety  from  the  hazards  of 
drugs,  medicines,  medical  devices,  including 
contraceptives:  pesticides;  carcinogens:  toxic 
substances;  contaminated  foods;  and  similar 
hazards  to  health  and  safety. 

"(7)  No  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection  shall  super- 
sede this  subsection  unless  it  does  so  in  spe- 
cific terms,  referring  to  this  Act  and  declar- 
ing that  the  new  law  supersedes  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection.".* 


ZONTA  INTERNATIONAL  CHAR- 
TER INSTALLATION  CEREMO- 
NY 
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ence  and  engineering.  A  total  of  253 
such  awards  have  been  made  to  de- 
serving women  from  22  countries.  The 
amount  of  this  award  currently  stands 
at  $5,000. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  particular 
commitment  to  excellence  is  but  one 
of  a  list  of  projects  that  Zonta  has  un- 
dertaken. Its  Columbian  urban  slum 
project  cooperated  with  UNICEF  to 
provide  day  care,  medical  assistance, 
and  sanitation  Instruction  for  the 
women  and  children  living  in  the 
slums  of  Columbia.  Additionally, 
Zonta  lends  support  to  the  peaceful 
and  progressive  aspirations  of  the 
United  Nations  by  maintaining  perma- 
nent U.N.  observers  in  New  York, 
Geneva,  and  Paris.  And  many  Zon- 
tians  have  represented  their  countries 
on  the  U.N.  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  and  several  have  served  as 
chairpersons. 

The  South  Bay  Club  will  include  sev- 
eral cities  within  its  charter.  The  cities 
of  Carson.  El  Segundo,  Gardena. 
Harbor  City.  Hawthorne,  Hermosa 
Beach,  Lomita,  Manhattan  Beach. 
Torrance,  and  Wilmington  will  be  join- 
ing forces  to  serve  the  educational, 
health,  cultural,  and  civic  needs  of  the 
South  Bay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the  highest 
enthusiasm  that  I  welcome  Zonta  In- 
ternational's Charter  Club  and  its 
laudable  goals  into  the  South  Bay 
area.* 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  18,  1981,  the  South  Bay  Area 
Club  of  Zonta  International,  a  service 
organization  of  executive  women  in 
business  and  professions,  will  conduct 
its  charter  installation  ceremony. 

"Zonta"  is  a  Sioux  Indian  word 
meaning  honest  or  trustworthy.  The 
objectives  of  Zonta  International  are 
to  improve  the  legal,  political,  econom- 
ic, and  professional  status  of  women; 
to  increase  the  service  and  value  of 
Zonta  clubs  to  their  communities  and 
countries,  and  to  work  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  understanding  and 
peace  through  a  world  of  fellowship  of 
executive  women  in  business  and  pro- 
fessions. These  women  and  these  ob- 
jectives are  united  under  the  ideal  of 
making  the  world  a  more  trustworthy 
place. 

Zonta  International  was  founded  in 
1919.  Currently  there  are  750  Zonta 
clubs  in  47  countries  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  30,000. 

In  furtherance  of  its  high  ideals,  this 
organization  has  established  the 
Amelia  Earhart  Fellowship  Award  in 
honor  of  one  of  its  most  celebrated 
members.  This  award  goes  to  25 
women  annually  for  advanced  study 
and  research  in  aerospace-related  sci- 
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HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend  and  former  colleague. 
George  Montgomery,  recently  passed 
away  after  having  served  the  people  of 
Michigan  for  24  years  in  the  State  leg- 
islature. His  tremendous  contributions 
to  the  State  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Taxation  Committee  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  Michigan 
schools  have  earned  him  a  lasting 
place  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, editorial  tributes  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  the  Detroit  News. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press] 

Montgomert:  His  Wrr  and  iRAScniLrrT 
Made  Him  Something  Special 

Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the  Michi- 
gan Legislature  who  are  more  accustomed 
to  firing  shots  at  each  other  joined  in  har- 
monious praise  of  George  Montgomery  this 
week.  The  Detroit  Democrat  died  at  72  in 
Florida,  only  three  months  after  retiring 
from  the  Michigan  House. 

The  House  Republican  leader.  William 
Bryant  of  Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  said  "the 
love  he  gave  us  and  allowed  us  to  give  him 
will  live  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  a  great 
man."  We  have  no  doubt  the  love  was  there. 
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but  lovable"  was  not  usually  the  first  word 
that  sprang  to  mind  during  Rep.  Montgo- 
mery's 24  years  in  the  House. 

Whenever  "Papa  George"  came  out  mad 
or  Just  feeling  creative,  he  could  reel  off 
prose  that  would  stun,  titillate,  shame, 
enrage  or  otherwise  awaken  the  rest  of  the 
House.  His  targets  occasionally  included  an 
ally  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure,  as 
when  he  sarcastically  called  Coleman 
Young  "the  lord  mayor"  of  Detroit. 

"Wit"  and  "irascibility"  are  the  words 
that  have  been  most  t>andied  about  by  Mr. 
Montgomery's  admirers,  and  they  fit  better 
than  "lovable  "  He  often  seemed  to  be 
guided  by  his  heart,  but  his  mind  fashioned 
legislative  solutions  and  victories  that  have 
greatly  benefited  the  sUte. 

A  former  Detroit  school  teacher,  he 
fought  many  battles  for  the  schools.  He  was 
instrumental  in  passage  of  a  minimum  wage 
for  teachers  when  they  sorely  needed  it.  He 
became  a  tax  expert,  he  claimed,  because 
his  colleagues  decided  that  while  he  was 
making  off  with  the  money  for  schools  he 
also  ought  to  be  finding  ways  to  pay  all  the 
state's  bills.  For  more  than  a  decade  he  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Taxation  Commit- 
tee. 

It  was  a  measure  of  the  respect  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery commanded  that  in  1976  and  1978, 
after  his  northwest  Detroit  district  had 
become  predominantly  black,  his  constitu- 
ents returned  this  older,  white,  professional 
politician  to  the  House.  Some  political  ob- 
servers had  said  he  could  not  win. 

In  a  rare  tribute,  his  colleagues  honored 
his  request  that  he  lie  in  state  in  the  Cap- 
itol after  his  death.  It  was  fitting  that  he 
came  back  to  Michigan  for  that,  and  for 
burial  in  the  sUte  he  had  served  so  well. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News] 
George  Montgoiceky 

George  Montgomery,  who  died  Tuesday  in 
his  Florida  retirement  home  at  72,  served  24 
years  in  the  Michigan  House  of  Representa- 
tive. Eleven  of  those  two-year  terms  were 
consecutive,  l)eginning  in  1958. 

He  was,  of  course,  a  fixture  in  Lansing, 
but  longevity  is  not  the  reason  the  senior 
Democrat  will  be  remembered. 

A  former  civics  teacher  representing  a  pre- 
dominantly black  northwest  Detroit  district, 
he  was  a  champion  of  education  in  general 
and  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  in  particu- 
lar. 

He  l)ecame  the  Legislature's  leading  tax 
expert— not  a  self-styled  economics  theorist, 
but  a  genuine  nuts-and-t>olts  authority.  A 
man  like  that  is  good  to  have  around  when 
the  issues  are  complex  and  some  lawmakers 
do  not  do  their  homework. 

Mr.  Montgomery's  body  is  lying  in  state 
today  in  the  Capitol  rotunda  in  Lansing— 
the  first  official  so  honored  since  1949.  To 
say  he  earned  that  distinction  is  to  under- 
state the  case.* 


AMERICA'S  NO.  1  FUEL 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  March  17.  1981 
•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years 
ago.  a  new  President  of  the  United 
States  was  stressing  energy  as  vig- 
orously as  President  Reagan  is  now  fo- 
cusing on  the  economy.  President 
Carter  told  us  on  February  2,   1977, 
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that  "We  must  face  the  fact  that  the 
energy  shortage  is  permanent.  There 
is  no  way  we  can  solve  it  quickly."  He 
outlined  the  beginnings  of  his  energy 
plan  calling  for  the  Nation's  first  na- 
tional energy  policy  and  promising  as 
part  of  it  to  "stress  development  of 
our  rich  coal  reserves  in  sm  environ- 
mentally sound  way." 

In  those  4  years  Congress  made  sig- 
nificant progress.  In  1978  we  did  pass 
the  first  National  Energy  Act  in 
America's  history.  We  also  approved 
several  conservation  plans,  billions 
more  dollars  in  energy  research,  and 
started  a  major  synthetic  fuels  pro- 
gram. But  as  President  Carter  said, 
the  energy  problem  was  not  tempo- 
rary. It  remains  with  us. 

One  of  the  promises  from  4  years 
ago  that  still  needs  to  be  filled  is  the 
full  use  of  America's  coal  reserves.  We 
are.  truly,  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal, 
and  we  have  yet  to  tap  completely 
that  resource.  In  the  next  few  para- 
graphs I  want  to  outline  some  of  the 
major  steps  I  believe  we  need  to  take 
in  1981  to  promote  coal  use. 

SYNTHETIC  rOELS 

The  groundwork  for  this  program  is 
underway,  and  I  congratulate  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Energy  Secretary 
Edwards  for  realizing  the  synfuels  po- 
tential and  canceling  many  originally 
planned  rescissions  on  synfuels  proj- 
ects. In  addition,  I  believe  we  need  to 
go  forward  with  an  additional  $300 
million  in  round  two  feasibility  study 
money,  and  I  will  oppose  that  rescis- 
sion. The  synthetic  fuels  potential  is 
still  our  greatest  hope  for  full  coal  use 
by  decade's  end,  and  it  should  be 
stressed. 

trriLITY  CONVERSION 

I  have  joined  with  Coal  Group  co- 
chairman  Nick  Rahall  in  sponsoring 
the  Coal  Utilization  Incentives  Act  of 
1981.  This  is  an  updated  version  of  last 
year's  effort  to  promote  the  conver- 
sion of  utility  boilers  from  oil  to  coal. 
This  year's  plan  relies  more  on  tax  in- 
centives rather  than  subsidies.  It  al- 
ready has  the  backing  of  the  National 
Coal  Association.  United  Mine  Work- 
ers. Mining  and  Reclamation  Council, 
and  the  American  Mining  Congress. 

The  key  points  of  the  bill  would: 

First,  provide  faster  tax  writeoff  of 
coal  use  property. 

Second,  allow  utilities  to  use  the  15- 
percent  energy  tax  credit; 

Third,  allow  municipalities  to  issue 
industrial  development  bonds  to  aid 
converting  utilities;  and 

Fourth,  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
voluntarily  converting  units  would  be 
eligible  for  delayed  compliance  orders, 
and  voluntarily  converting  units  would 
not  be  classified  as  a  modification, 
thereby  exempting  them  from  the  new 
source  performance  standards. 

COAL  ROAOS 

I  have  also  again  cosponsored  the 
proposal  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
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to  upgrading  roads  used  in  heavy  coal 
traffic.  As  numerous  reports  have  indi- 
cated, we  face  a  potential  problem  of 
creating  the  demand  for  coal,  yet 
simply  not  having  the  transportation 
system  to  move  that  coal.  The  roads  of 
coal-hauling  areas  have  already  been 
ravaged  by  increasingly  large  coal 
trucks,  and  this  system  must  be  kept 
in  repair.  This  bill  provides  $1.5  billion 
spread  over  a  4-year  period  to  get  this 
program  underway. 

COAL  PORTS 

Along  that  same  transportation  line, 
we  have  not  upgraded  exports  as  fully 
as  we  should  because  of  problems  at 
our  existing  ports.  I  have  personally 
toured  the  Philadelphia  Port  and 
worked  with  Conrail  to  improve  facili- 
ties there. 

But  we  cannot  succeed  if  we  attack 
this  problem  on  a  port-by-port  basis. 
Therefore,  we  need  to  take  these 
steps: 

First.  I  will  be  contacting  the 
Reagan  administration  to  suggest  first 
that  the  President  appoint  a  coal 
export  official  with  the  broad  respon- 
sibility of  increasing  U.S.  coal  exports, 
and  second,  that  he  direct  Federal 
agencies  to  streamline  permitting  pro- 
cedures so  that  coal  export  develop- 
ment project  permit  applications  can 
be  processed  without  delay. 

Second,  I  endorse  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Boccs  and 
Senator  Warner  which  would  provide 
for  an  expedited  process  for  dredging 
projects,  quicker  environmental  re- 
views, quicker  congressional  review  of 
such  projects,  expedited  judicial 
review  of  claims  filed  against  such 
projects,  and  advanced  engineering 
and  design  moneys  when  available  for 
such  projects. 

Third,  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  should  develop  and  pub- 
lish a  coal  port  development  master 
plan. 

We  have  yet  to  tap  the  full  potential 
for  coal  exports.  Foreign  countries  are 
reluctant  to  sign  contracts  because  our 
transportation  system  cannot  always 
guarantee  delivery.  These  steps  would 
help  erase  that  problem. 

ENVIRONMENT 

I  was  extremely  pleased  recently 
when  environmental  groups  and  the 
steel  industry  reached  agreement  on 
key  elements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  We 
need  a  similar  effort  on  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  coal.  I  do  not  plan  in  these  re- 
marlcs  to  propose  a  magic  solution  to 
this  problem,  but  as  cochairman  I  do 
offer  the  staff  and  members  of  the 
House  Coal  Group  as  a  means  to  bring 
all  sides  together  in  this  debate.  If  we 
enter  a  protracted,  emotional  debate 
with  one  side  championing  no  change 
in  the  law  and  the  other  asking  for  a 
complete  rewrite  we  will  find  no  an- 
swers, no  solutions,  and  find  only  fur- 
ther delay  that  prevents  the  reason- 
ably increased  use  of  coal. 
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Because  of  our  energy  problems  we 
win  have  to  bum  more  coal  in  this 
country,  but  we  can  do  it  within  the 
best  possible  environmental  guidelines 
and  that  is  the  type  of  policy  we  need. 

REGULATIONS 

Appearing  before  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  Interior 
Secretary  James  Watt  spoke  of  his 
concern  about  the  national  strip 
mining  law  and  other  regulations  and 
laws  affecting  coal  development. 

In  this  area,  we  need  a  commonsense 
approach.  I  supported  the  national 
strip  mine  law  and  we  need  it.  but  we 
need  it  to  work  in  harmony  with  State 
laws  such  as  Pennsylvania's,  and  we 
need  it  to  work  sensibly,  again  as 
Pennsylvania's  has.  Pennsylvania's 
strip  mine  law  is  one  of  the  best  and 
strongest  in  the  Nation,  yet  under  its 
reasonable  guidelines,  coal  production 
and  jobs  in  the  industry  steadily  in- 
creased. 

The  last  bill  I  mention  may  at  first 
glance  seem  less  important  than  some 
of  these  other  issues.  It  is  sponsored 
by  Congressman  Applegate  and  it  calls 
for  a  national  commitment  to  coal  use. 
In  fact,  it  is  extremely  important.  As 
long  as  OPEC  holds  a  price  and  supply 
sword  over  our  head,  as  long  as  energy 
prices  continue  to  soar,  as  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  its  probing  in 
the  Middle  East,  then  energy  policy  is 
vital  to  our  Nation.  It  is  in  response  to 
those  steps  that  we  must  use  Ameri- 
ca's coal.  It  is  in  response  to  those 
problems  that  we  must  make  a  firm, 
national  commitment  to  coal.  The 
Government  must  make  the  way  clear 
for  coal,  and  the  steps  in  this  plan  out- 
lined here  will  take  the  key  steps  to 
reach  such  a  goal.* 


REACT  INTERNATIONAL  SUP- 
PORTS H.R.  2203.  THE  FCC  VOL- 
UNTEERS BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17.  1981 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  26,  1981.  1  introduced 
H.R.  2203.  to  permit  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  use  volun- 
teers and  voluntary  organizations  in 
the  monitoring  of  Citizens  Band  and 
amateur  radio  transmissions. 

As  I  pointed  out  upon  introduction, 
this  legislation  grew  out  of  meetings 
with  CB  and  amateur  radio  leaders 
who  expressed  concern  over  the  lack 
of  effective  enforcement  and  indicated 
their  willingness  to  strengthen  the 
FCC's  enforcement  efforts  by  monitor- 
ing station  transmissions.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  the  bill  would  in 
no  way  transfer  formal  enforcement 
power  or  sanctions  away  from  the 
FCC.  Rather,  it  would  increase  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  Commission  by  al- 
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lowing  the  establishment  of  a  volun- 
teer program  in  which  the  Information 
gathered  could  be  legally  shared  with 
the  FCC.  In  addition,  local  volunteer 
committees  could  greatly  expand  the 
education  of  newcomers  to  the  radio 
field  who  are  unaware  of  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  customs.  In  short,  the  closer 
relationship  between  the  FCC  and  the 
voluntary  groups  permitted  by  H.R. 
2203  would  be  a  substantial  improve- 
ment over  the  status  quo. 

REACT  International  represents 
32.000  volunteers  in  all  50  States  and 
in  several  foreign  countries  who  moni- 
tor the  channel  9  emergency  frequen- 
cy on  CB  radios.  REACT  stands  for 
Radio  Emergency  Associated  Citizens 
Teams. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Gerald  H.  Reese,  executive  director  of 
REACT,  in  which  he  outlines  their 
support  for  H.R.  2203.  The  letter  spe- 
cifically touches  upon  the  problem  of 
illegal  operators  interfering  with  life- 
saving  emergency  messages  and  how 
H.R.  2203  could  be  of  help  in  overcom- 
ing this  problem.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  the  REIACT  letter  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

REDACT  INTERNATIONAL.  INC.. 

Chicago.  OL.  March  10.  1981. 
Congressman  William  E.  Dannemeyer. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dannemeyer:  We  are 
very  pleased  to  suptwrt  legislation  you  have 
introduced  known  as  the  FCC  Volunteers 
BiU,  H.R.  2203. 

The  32,000  members  of  REACT  Interna- 
tional work  hard  as  volunteers  to  support 
their  local  communities.  They  dedicate 
themselves  to  volunteer  monitoring  of  the 
official  CB  Emergency  Channel  9  with  a 
goal  of  24  hour  coverage.  Annually,  they  re- 
ceive millions  of  requests  from  motorists  for 
assistance,  accident  reports  and  other  vital 
communications  affecting  safety  on  the  na- 
tion's highways.  Very  often  during  these 
times  and  in  times  of  local  disaster,  interfer- 
ence by  illegal  operators  prevents  the  com- 
pletion of  life-saving  emergency  messages. 

Individuals  who  intentionally  interfere 
with  vital  life  saving  messages  must  he  dealt 
with  severely  through  official  enforcement 
procedures.  Thei'  do  not  cooperate  voluntar- 
ily with  other  licensees  requesting  their  co- 
operation and  consideration  even  during 
emergencies. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  2203  will  permit  the 
FCC  to  utilize  our  1.500  local  RE:ACT 
Teams  and  other  CB  licensees,  to  assist  in 
locating  and  identifying  these  violators. 

Our  members  look  forward  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cooperate  with  FCC  officials  to 
help  implement  enforcement  of  FCC  rules 
for  Citizens  Band  Radio. 

We  hope  that  this  legislation  may  be 
speedily  enacted  so  that  the  abUity  of  the 
Commission  to  enforce  its  regulations  will 
be  multiplied  many  times  through  the  ef- 
forts of  REACT  members  and  other  quali- 
fied volunteers  who  wish  to  assist  in  this 
vital  effort. 

Sincerely, 

Gerald  H.  Reese. 
Executive  Director.^ 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  FREEDOM 
OF  SPEECH 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  free- 
dom of  speech,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  cherished  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans, is  more  than  the  power  of  the 
press  to  write  or  broadcast  openly.  It  is 
a  fundamental  human  right.  The  free- 
dom to  write  or  broadcast,  to  teach  or 
speak  or  believe  as  one  wishes  without 
threat  of  censorship,  harassment,  or 
even  death  is  something  prized  by 
people  everywhere. 

But  in  too  many  nations,  freedom  of 
expression,  as  exemplified  in  our  first 
amendment,  is  only  a  dream— a  dream 
for  which  men  and  women  continue  to 
risk  their  personal  security  and  even 
their  lives. 

In  only  about  20  countries,  according 
to  the  International  Press  Institute, 
are  print  journalists  and  broadcasters 
really  free  to  objectively  report  the 
news. 

When  freedom  of  the  press  is  threat- 
ened, freedom  of  other  forms  of  ex- 
pression—of belief,  of  assembly,  of 
personal  speech— do  not  survive  long 
either. 

Too  often,  in  too  many  places,  news- 
paper journalists,  radio  and  TV  report- 
ers, producers,  editors,  free-lance  cor- 
respondents, columnists,  and  others 
have  been  intimidated,  warned,  and  in 
some  cases  killed  for  exercising  the 
basic  human  right  to  address  them- 
selves freely  to  issues  and  to  serve 
their  publics  through  the  media. 

The  threat  touches  not  only  foreign 
journalists  but  even  Americans  and 
others  from  the  Western  media  work- 
ing overseas.  An  American  is  missing 
in  El  Salvador.  French  reporters  were 
jailed  and  mistreated  in  Afghanistan 
last  year.  Reporters  were  imprisoned 
in  Haiti,  an  editor  was  jailed  in 
Turkey,  and  news  outlets  in  South 
Korea  and  South  Africa  were  closed 
by  the  government.  In  the  Soviet  bloc 
nations,  the  communications  systems 
continue  to  be  used  and  abused 
through  government  control. 

But  Americans,  since  the  days  of 
such  patriots  as  James  Madison,  have 
fought  for  and  upheld  the  importance 
of  freedom  of  expression  and  the 
press.  As  Madison  wrote,  "Knowledge 
will  forever  govern  ignorance."  The 
press  has  played  a  paramount  role  in 
informing  U.S.  citizens,  thus  helping 
Americans  to  protect  and  build  upon 
their  rights  as  members  of  a  free, 
democratic  society.  Justice  Cardozo 
once  called  freedom  of  expression  "the 
indispensable  condition  of  nearly 
every  form  of  freedom."  I  could  not 
say  it  better. 
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As  chairman  of  the  Human  Rights 
and  International  Organizations  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  am  honored  to  co- 
sponsor  House  Joint  Resolution  83, 
joining  my  colleague  Henry  Reuss 
and  others. 

The  resolution  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  free  expression  and  a  free 
press  by  commemorating  National 
Freedom  of  Information  Day.  March 
16.  James  Madison's  birthday. 

National  Freedom  of  Information 
Day  is  sponsored  by  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  and  I  am  very  pleased  indeed  to 
support  America's  journalists  in  fos- 
tering greater  respect  for  our  first 
amendment.  I  hope  all  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  will  join  in  cospon- 
soring  this  noteworthy  resolution.* 


LAKE  COUNTY  ALCOHOLISM 
CONFERESCE 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17,  19S1 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  adcoholism  in  our  Nation 
appears  today  to  be  more  pervasive 
than  ever  before  in  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry. 

An  estimated  10  million  Americans 
are  reported  to  be  alcoholics  or  have 
alcohol-related  problems,  creating 
problems  affecting  virtually  every 
aspect  of  American  life. 

Recently,  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Mike  Barnes  of  Maryland,  and  I 
brought  to  your  attention  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  the  fact 
that  more  than  250,000  Americans  lost 
their  lives  in  alcohol-related  auto- 
mobile crashes  during  the  past  10 
years. 

We  also  pointed  out  that  an  estimat- 
ed 26.000  citizens  are  killed  in  drunk 
driving  accidents  annually. 

Almost  70  Americains  are  killed  each 
day  by  drunken  drivers,  at  an  estimat- 
ed economic  cost  of  over  $5  billion 
yearly. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  created 
when  alcohol  is  mixed  with  driving  of 
an  automobile,  the  excessive  use  of  al- 
cohol is  a  major  cause  of  divorce  in 
our  Nation  and  is  a  principal  reason 
for  t)ankruptcy  and  other  financial 
problems  which  Americans  experience 
in  their  individual  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  alcohol  as  an  addictive 
drug  is  regarded  by  many  observers  as 
the  principal  form  of  drug  addiction 
among  teenagers  and.  when  mixed 
with  other  drugs,  leads  to  immoral  and 
degrading  conduct,  which,  in  turn,  in- 
duces criminal  behavior  and  other 
acute  social  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  divorce  and  broken 
homes  are  only  a  part  of  the  tragedy 
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which  excessive  use  of  alcohol  creates. 
The  plight  of  battered  wives  and 
abused  children  is  fast  becoming  a  spe- 
cial problem  requiring  extraordinary 
remedies  at  every  level  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lake  County  Coun- 
cU  on  Alcoholism,  established  in  1966. 
and  supported  primarily  through  pri- 
vate and  local  sources,  is  endeavoring 
through  its  limited  means  to  meet  the 
problems  of  an  estimated  23,000  alco- 
holics in  Lake  County,  affecting  the 
lives  of  almost  one-fourth  of  the  resi- 
dents of  that  area. 

Losses  to  business  and  industry  from 
alcoholism  are  estimated  at  $52  mil- 
lion per  year.  In  addition,  the  courts 
and  State's  attorney's  office  attribute 
a  high  precentage  of  criminal  activity, 
domestic  disturbance,  and  other  unto- 
ward incidents  to  the  excessive  use  of 
alcohol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add  that  in  my 
view  the  substantial  accomplishments 
of  the  Lake  County  Council  on  Alco- 
holism are  complimentary  to  the  work 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nau-cotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  created  by  the 
Congress,  auid  which  includes  within 
its  purview  the  problems  of  alcohol  as 
an  addictive  drug,  particularly  as  alco- 
hol and  drugs  are  used  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lake  County  Coun- 
cil on  Alcoholism  is  holding  its  third 
annual  conference  on  Thursday,  May 
21,  1981.  at  the  Holiday  Inn  in  lUinois 
Beach  State  Park  near  Zion  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  As  a  member  of  the 
council's  board  of  advisers,  I  am  most 
anxious  that  this  conference  can  help 
stimulate  support  for  the  Lake  County 
Council  and  to  promote  its  objective  of 
reducing  the  number  of  alcoholics  in 
our  area  and  alleviating  the  conse- 
quences attributable  to  alcoholism. 

Employing  the  slogan,  "make  a  mir- 
acle happen."  the  Lake  County  Coun- 
cil, under  the  leadership  of  its  execu- 
tive director,  Lester  Mordhorst,  and  its 
education  director,  Judy  Fried,  are 
planning  this  year's  annual  conference 
on  the  subject  of  child  abuse  and  alco- 
holism. I  will  be  cooperating  with 
them  and  with  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  Irenne  Gable,  who 
is  devoting  her  exceptional  talents  to 
the  success  of  this  conference. 

This  year's  annual  conference, 
scheduled  to  begin  at  9  a.m.,  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  day  with  repre- 
sentatives from  religious,  medical, 
legal,  educational,  and  public  sectors 
on  hand  to  participate  in  and  contrib- 
ute to  these  programs. 

The  public  is  warmly  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  of  this  conference 
and  to  promote  any  and  all  activities 
which  can  reduce  the  incidence  of  al- 
coholism in  our  area  and,  thereby,  to 
prevent  many  of  the  dire  consequences 
which  alcoholism  produces.* 
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FASTEST  GROWING  CRIME  IN 
AMERICA  TAKES  ANOTHER 
VICTIM 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  arson  causes  just  under  $6  billion 
in  property  damage  and  places  thou- 
sands of  firefighter's  and  resident's 
lives  in  jeopardy.  We  know  the  tre- 
mendous toll  which  arson  takes  on  de- 
clining neighborhoods,  but  we  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  the  destruction 
which  our  built  heritage  is  facing. 

Jonathan  Walters,  in  the  March- 
April  issue  of  Historic  Preservation 
has  written  an  excellent  article  de- 
scribing the  national  tragedy  of  arson 
in  historic  buildings.  The  present  state 
of  the  economy  leaves  no  room  for 
waste  by  either  the  Government  or 
the  private  sector.  Mr.  Walters  de- 
scribes not  only  the  destruction  of  our 
heritage  but  the  enormous  burden 
which  this  crime  places  on  our  econo- 
my. For  example.  45  percent  of  the 
property  insurance  premium  increases, 
over  the  last  10  years,  have  resulted 
from  arson,  20  percent  of  today's  pre- 
miums go  "directly  to  paying  off 
arson-related  claims.  " 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  ar- 
ticle and  give  serious  consideration  to 
what  this  Congress  can  do  to  develop  a 
coordinated  Federal  role  in  the  pre- 
vention and  detection  of  arson  and  in 
initiating  new  incentives  to  preserve 
our  historic  buildings. 

The  article  follows: 

Arson— A  Heritage  in  Plaices 

De  Give's  Grand  Opera  House,  where 
"Gone  With  the  Wind"  premiered  40  years 
ago.  was  a  fixture  in  downtown  Atlanta.  Al- 
though it  was  listed  in  the  National  Regis- 
ter in  1977.  its  survival  was  by  no  means  as- 
sured. New  construction  was  transforming 
Atlanta,  and  the  theater  was  taking  up  valu- 
able space.  Just  as  citizens  were  mounting  a 
drive  to  save  E>e  Give's,  a  raging  fire  spared 
them  the  trouble.  Officials  listed  the  blaze 
simply  as  "suspicious." 

With  its  large  Victorian  houses  and  Colo- 
nial Revival  bungalows.  East  Chestnut 
Street  was  once  an  exclusive  address  In 
Santa  Ana.  Calif.  Today  vacancies  and  ab- 
sentee ownership  mark  the  pattern  of  decay 
that  the  Santa  Ana.  Historic  Survey  is 
trying  to  stem.  Last  April  it  notified  the 
owner  of  a  handsome  Victorian  house  on 
East  Chestnut  that  the  vacant  property 
might  be  eligible  for  the  Register.  The 
group  outlined  the  economic  incentives  to 
restoration  and  the  disincentives  to  demoli- 
tion that  accompany  a  Register  listing— and 
they  warned  of  fire.  Three  blazes  in  the  past 
year  had  claimed  houses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Ten  days  after  the  letter  went  out.  the 
house  went  up.  It  was  arson,  fire  officials 
say. 

Park  County.  Ind..  claims  more  covered 
bridges  than  any  county  in  the  United 
States.  Beeson  Bridge,  one  of  30,  had  been 
closed    for    safety    reasons,    and    residents 


wanted  a  new  one.  Three  times,  while  offi- 
cials were  deliberating  its  fate,  someone 
tried  to  bum  it  down.  The  bridge  was  finally 
moved. 

There  have  been  no  arrests  and  no  convic- 
tions in  any  of  these  fires.  Arson  is  hard  to 
prove  a"*  BAD  MAG  TAPE  "'nd  harer  po 
prosecute,  say  experts.  But  Richard 
Strother,  associate  administrator  of  the  U.S. 
Fire  Administration's  Office  of  Education 
and  Planning,  doubts  that  the  fires  were  co- 
incidental. "We're  becoming  aware  of  arson 
fires  in  historic  buildings  across  the  coun- 
try." he  says. 

Just  how  extensive  the  problem  is.  no  one 
really  knows.  Good  statistics  on  arson  are 
hard  to  come  by.  Statistics  on  arson  in  his- 
toric buildings  are  virtually  nonexistent. 
Arson  is  the  fastest-growing  crime  in  Amer- 
ica though,  experts  agree,  increasing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  25  percent,  while  the  convic- 
tion rate  for  arson  nationwide,  according  to 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration (LEAA).  is  a  dismal  one  percent. 

But  preservationists  are  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  frequency  with  which  histor- 
ic buildings  are  being  burned. 

Juvenile  arson  is  a  severe  problem,  says 
Strother.  Old  or  abandoned  buildings  offer 
an  attractive  target  as  to  buildings  that 
symbolize  authority,  such  as  schools  and 
churches.  In  areas  where  arson  is  a  problem 
to  begin  with,  historic  buildings  bum  with 
the  rest.  But  in  many  cases,  preservationists 
fear  it  may  be  the  historic  designation  itself 
that  is  making  the  buildings  so  vulnerable. 

Under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  a  de- 
veloper cannot  demolish  a  National  Regis- 
ter-listed property  (or  one  within  a  historic 
district)  without  incurring  tax  penalties,  in- 
cluding the  loss  of  l)Oth  the  standard  tax 
write-offs  for  demolition  costs  and  the  accel- 
erated depreciation  normally  allowed  on 
new  structures.  A  National  Register  listing 
also  allows  preservationists  to  throw  up  a 
number  of  procedural  roadblocks  to  the 
demolition  of  a  property. 

In  many  cases,  these  disincentives  and 
other  economic  factors  can  make  a  plot  of 
land  occupied  by  a  historic  structure  more 
valuable  without  it— essentially  the  reason 
historic  designations  are  so  bitterly  fought 
at  times.  Fire  neatly  negates  the  tax  sanc- 
tions, according  to  IRS  officials,  and  proce- 
dural roadblocks  to  demolition  obviously  go 
up  in  smoke  with  the  structure. 

In  Santa  Ana.  preservationists  fear  that 
the  lil)eral  zoning  laws  (for  high-rise  condo- 
miniums) make  the  old  single-family  and 
duplex  houses  there  especially  vulnerable. 

In  October  1979.  in  Cambridge.  Mass..  a 
130-year-old  Queen  Anne-style  church 
burned  to  the  ground  just  months  after 
going  In  the  Register.  An  assessor  had  deter- 
mined that  the  land  was  worth  more  with- 
out the  church.  The  building  had  been  the 
object  of  a  heated  battle  between  preserva- 
tionists and  the  church's  congregation, 
which  wanted  to  sell  it  and  the  land  to  de- 
velopers. 

Owner  consent,  which  passed  as  part  of 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
Amendments  of  1980.  gives  the  building 
owner  veto  power  over  a  Register  listing  and 
will  likely  have  some  effect  on  the  arson 
problem.  The  new  law  doesn't  eliminate  the 
standard  review  procedures  in  the  case  of 
development  projects  involving  federal 
funds.  So  while  the  controversy  that  has 
surrounded  so  many  nominations  will  be 
eliminated  in  some  cases,  thousands  of 
buildings  will  still  fall  within  preservation- 
ists' protective  purview. 

As  alarming  as  the  frequency  of  arson  in 
historic  buildings  is  the  apparent  lack  of 
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awareness  of  the  scope  of  the  problem  na- 
tionwide, says  the  Fire  Administrations 
Strother.  "Most  people  look  on  fire  as  an  ev 
eryday  event  that  you  just  live  with. ' 

In  1977-78.  the  last  year  for  which  statis- 
tics have  been  compiled,  the  USFA  esti- 
mates that  there  were  160,000  fires  either 
set  or  of  "suspicious  origin"  in  the  United 
States,  causing  850  deaths  and  3.000  inju- 
ries. The  fires  accounted  for  $1  billion  in 
property  losses,  according  to  USFA  figures. 
Experts  agree,  however,  that  that  figure  is 
probably  a  gross  underestimate.  "Prop>erty 
loss  due  to  arson  in  more  likely  $4.5  billion  a 
year. "  says  John  Barracato.  former  deputy 
chief  fire  marshal  of  New  York  City,  now 
manager  of  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty's  Fraud 
and  Arson  Unit.  "When  you  figure  in  jobs 
lost,  loss  of  tax  base  and  what  it  costs  to 
take  care  of  arson  victims,  the  figure  is 
probably  closer  to  $20  billion. "  One  arson 
fire  alone,  in  1975.  in  a  sponge-rubber  plant 
in  Shelton.  Conn.,  wiped  out  850  jobs  in  one 
night. 

Arson,  according  to  the  USFA.  is  "any  in- 
tentionally set  fire. "  Experts  have  identified 
24  kinds,  from  arson  for  revenge  to  vandal 
arson  to  arson  for  profit.  There  are  even 
cases  of  tenants  burning  themselves  out  of 
their  own  building  to  collect  welfare  bene- 
fits and  move  higher  on  the  lists  of  those 
waiting  for  public  housing. 

Last  September,  the  Hartford  Architec- 
ture Conservancy  lost  an  1840  Greek  Reviv- 
al-style house  that  they  were  restoring  t« 
"the  fastest  fire "  one  firefighter  said  he'd 
sevn  in  30  years  on  the  force,  says  Toni 
Gold,  executive  director  of  the  Connecticut 
group.  Officials  suspect  the  house  was 
burned  as  part  of  a  gang  Initiation  rite. 

Fires  to  clear  tenants  out  of  a  building  are 
another  kind  of  arson,  says  Strother.  Some 
are  set  to  dislodge  low-income  residents  so 
that  the  property  might  be  Improved  with 
an  increase  in  rent.  Others  are  designed  to 
clear  a  building  before  the  next  large  fire  to 
demolish  it:  these  are  called  two-stage  fires. 
And  there  are  times  when  it's  hard  to  tell 
who  is  on  whose  side. 

In  Halifax  County.  N.C..  the  local  agricul- 
tural extension  office  recently  cospwnsored 
a  contest  among  10  counties  to  see  whose 
fire  department  could  bum  off  the  most  "di- 
lapidated farm  structures." 

"If  someone  was  thinking  of  destroying  a 
building,  we'd  try  to  get  someone  from  the 
local  historical  association  to  come  out  and 
look  at  the  structure. "  says  Clyde  Peedln. 
chairman  of  Halifax  County  Agricultural 
Extension.  "I  know  of  one  building  the  his- 
torical people  wanted  to  save,  but  they  just 
didn't  have  the  funds,  and  the  owner  was 
afraid  it  was  going  to  fall  on  someone." 
Halifax  County  won  the  contest.  They 
bumed  down  109  old  structures. 

While  unique  in  many  respects,  arson  in 
historic  buildings  is  generally  regarded  as 
part,  of  the  larger  arson  problem  sweeping 
the  country.  For  that  reason  it  is  valuable 
for  preservationists  to  leam  more  about 
arson  and  what  has  worked  to  control  it  in 
the  past. 

Arson  is  most  effectively  fought  at  the 
local  level,  say  experts.  But  traditionally,  lo- 
calities have  lacked  training  in  both  arson 
detection  and  prosecution.  Laboratory  facili- 
ties have  been  scarce  and  anti-arson  efforts 
fragmented  or  nonexistent.  In  the  mid- 
1970s,  however,  government  officials  and  of- 
ficials in  the  insurance  industry  became  in- 
creasingly alarmed  as  arson  spread. 

Burning  a  building  for  the  insurance 
money  is  the  basic  arson-for-profit  scam.  In- 
surance companies  estimate  that  roughly  45 
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percent  of  all  increases  in  property-insur- 
ance premiums  over  the  last  10  years  are 
due  to  arson  and  that  20  percent  of  todays 
premiums  go  directly  to  paying  off  arson-re- 
lated claims.  In  an  area  such  as  the  South 
Bronx,  citizens  saw  entire  neighborhoods 
wiped  out. 

As  a  result,  arson  programs  slowly  began 
to  materialize  nationwide  during  the  late 
1970s  (though  a  few  did  exist  before  then). 
But  a  successful  program,  say  expert*,  re- 
quires lockstep  coordination  between  two 
groups  not  generally  noted  for  their  ability 
to  work  together— namely  police  and  fire  de- 
partmenU— and  that  rivalry  continues  to 
hamper  anti-arson  efforts.  The  insurance  in- 
dustry and  the  federal  government  must 
also  work  closely  together,  but  antagonism 
between  them  still  exists,  especially  in  the 
wake  of  a  1977  Senate  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Subconunittee  report  charging  the  In- 
dustry itself  with  making  arson  profitable 
and  with  failing  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
problem. 

There  arc  pockets  of  unqualified  success, 
however,  and  Seattle.  Wash.,  is  one  of  them. 
In  1974.  according  to  retired  fire  chief 
Frank  Hansen,  arson  in  Seattle  was  getting 
out  of  control.  E^ach  year  marked  another 
huge  leap  in  property  losses  to  fire.  "We 
had  a  serious  arson  problem"  says  Hansen, 
"and  we  weren't  working  together  to  fight 
it." 

•We  really  had  to  get  going  as  a  team." 
says  then-mayor  Wes  Uhlman.  The  poUce 
were  excluded  from  arson  investigation,  the 
Fire  Department  had  no  one  trained  in 
criminal  investigation,  and  the  prosecuting 
attorney  had  no  arson  expertise  at  all." 

Uhlman  put  two  of  the  city's  top  detec- 
tives at  the  Fire  Department's  disposal. 
"Some  noses  got  out  of  joint  at  first."  says 
Uhlman.  "There  is  a  tremendous  turf  issue 
that  you  have  to  overcome  right  off. "  He 
also  appointed  a  special  prosecutor  with 
arson  experience. 

The  city  set  up  an  arson-training  program 
to  teach  firefighters  law  enforcement,  crimi- 
nal investigation  and  advanced  arson  detec- 
tion. Local  insurance  companies  joined  in. 
pooling  resources  to  fund  an  arson  "hot 
line"  offering  rewards  for  tips  on  fires. 
Meanwhile,  the  state  passed  legislation 
making  insurance  companies  and  fire  de- 
partments immune  from  libel  suits  for  shar- 
ing information  on  clients. 

With  the  new  legislation  insurance  firms 
became  more  vigorous  in  denying  claims.  A 
system  was  also  set  up  to  facilitate  informa- 
tion sharing  between  Seattle  and  surround- 
ing localities  to  help  detect  fire  patterns.  An 
arson  counseling  program  for  juveniles  was 
started,  and  the  insurance  industry  and  the 
city  launched  ambitious  public-awareness 
programs.  At  the  same  time  local  media 
began  to  cooperate  by  giving  greater  atten 
tion  to  arson  cases.  Media  attention  is  cru- 
cial, according  to  experts.  Not  only  does  it 
serve  to  heighten  awareness,  but  in  some 
cases  it  has  also  helped  crack  arson  rings.  In 
Boston  and  Detroit,  major  arson  arrests 
were  nuule  following  media  coverage. 

While  arson  continues  to  spread  nation- 
wide, it  is  down  by  more  than  40  percent  In 
Seattle.  All  it  takes,  says  Chief  Hansen,  is  a 
strong  chief  executive  and  the  commitment 
of  resources  and  people. 

Boston  also  has  achieved  some  success 
fighting  arson.  There,  a  series  of  suspicious 
fires  in  and  around  the  same  neighborhood 
roused  residents  to  action  and  eventually 
led  to  the  largest  arson  arrest  In  the  U.S. 
Convinced  that  the  fires  on  and  around 
Symphony  Road  were  not  the  random  work 
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of  widals,  the  Symphony  Tenants  Organiz- 
ing Project  (STOP)  decided  to  Investigate. 

It  wasn't  long  before  they  were  predicting 
with  uncanny  accuracy  which  buildings  in 
the  neighborhood  would  bum  next.  To  do 
that,  they  researched,  then  analyzed,  data 
on  burned  buildings  and  compared  it  to  data 
on  buUdlngs  still  untouched.  They  found 
that  tax  delinquency,  building-code  viola- 
tions, rapid  resale  of  property  to  Inflate  its 
"paper  value"  and  the  fire  history  of  a 
building  or  its  owner  were  all  strong  indica- 
tors of  a  buUdlngs  vulnerability.  The  paper 
trail  they  followed  eventually  led  to  an 
arson-for-profit  ring  and  the  indictment  of 
33  people,  including  two  former  fire  cap- 
tains, lawyers,  contractors,  property  owners 
and  even  a  detective  in  the  sUte  fire  mar- 
shalls  office. 

The  discovery  that  arson  is  predictable 
has  prompted  a  number  of  cities  to  imple- 
ment early-warning  systems.  In  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  the  city's  Arson  Warning  juid  Pre- 
vention Strategy  collects  information  on 
older  buildings.  When  one  is  found  that 
falls  into  all  four  categories,  the  property  Is 
placed  on  the  fire  department's  "at  risk  " 
list,  surveillance  of  the  property  is  in- 
creased, the  owner  is  contacted  by  housing 
officials  and  steps  for  repairing,  securing  or 
demolishing  the  property  are  proposed. 

The  insurance  Industry,  which  has 
become  more  active  in  fighting  arson  since 
the  Senate  study,  is  compiling  a  data  bank 
of  its  own.  The  I»roperty  Insurance  Loss 
Register  is  a  computerized  pool  of  all  fire- 
loss  claims  filed  with  insurance  companies 
across  the  country.  Run  by  the  American 
Insurance  Association,  the  Loss  Register 
will  allow  companies  to  uncover  undisclosed 
duplicate-insurance  cases,  loss  history  of  a 
given  location,  loss  history  of  an  Individual 
and  loss  history  of  a  combination  of  individ- 
uals. Doug  Burdick.  a  claims  consultant  for 
the  association,  says  that  the  Loss  Register 
could  turn  out  to  be  the  industry's  most  val- 
uable tool  for  uncovering  fraud  and  pin- 
pointing arson-prone  clients. 

At  the  same  time,  individual  insurance 
companies  are  becoming  more  aggressive  in 
denying  fire-related  claims.  Working  with  a 
budget  of  $223,000  in  1979.  John  Barracato 
says  Aetna  successfully  challenged  $7  mil- 
lion in  claims  and  is  currently  investigating 
another  $6  million  worth.  Aetna  denied  $5 
million  in  claims  in  1978.  the  first  year  of 
the  program. 

The  insurance  industry  is  still  being  criti- 
cized for  pressuring  agents  to  sell  large 
amounts  of  property  insurance,  however, 
and  for  not  compensating  adjusters  ade- 
quately. Arson  rings  have  been  identified 
where  both  agents  and  adjusters  were  in- 
volved in  defrauding  their  own  companies. 
Industry  officials  say  they  are  looking  into 
steps,  both  at  the  legislative  and  corporate 
level,  to  remedy  the  problem. 

While  different  localities  are  Implement- 
ing antiarson  programs,  and  the  insurance 
industry  is  becoming  more  active  in  the 
fight,  the  help  of  the  federal  government, 
individuals  at  all  levels  agree,  is  crucial. 

Unfortunately,  the  federal  government's 
"major  new  attack"  on  arson,  as  announced 
by  then  Vice  President  Walter  Mondale  in 
December  1979.  is  fizzling.  Ambitious  antiar- 
son programs  implemented  by  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  and  the 
USFA  are  in  danger  of  extinction  because 
funding  for  the  LEAA  grante  that  made 
them  possible  is  being  eliminated  by  Con- 
gress (which  just  a  year  ago  admonished  the 
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LEAA  for  failing  to  dispense  money  to  arson 
training  programs).  "Its  really  kind  of  sad." 
says  J.  Michael  Sheehan.  director  of  the 
LEAA's  arson  program.  "We  were  just  get- 
ting police  and  fire  departments  cooperat- 
ing. Federal  money  gives  local  agencies  that 
normally  have  to  compete  for  funds  that 
kind  of  flexibility. " 

Congress  failed  to  pass  legislation  this 
year  that  would  have  coordinated  federal 
activity  on  arson,  made  arson  a  permanent 
Class  One  crime  (meaning  that  the  FBI 
would  keep  vital,  detailed  statistics  on  it) 
and  authorized  $5  million  for  the  USPA's 
antiarson  program  in  1981.  Sen.  John  Glenn 
(D-Ohio),  a  chief  sponsor  of  arson  legisla- 
tion in  Congress,  says  the  lack  of  support 
for  arson  legislation  on  Capitol  Hill  directly 
reflects  "the  lack  of  public  awareness  of  the 
arson  problem  and  the  fact  that  arson  has 
been  perceived  as  essentially  a  local  prob- 
lem "  and  a  problem  of  the  poor. 

How  long  it  will  take  before  Congress  rec- 
ognizes arson  as  a  serious  problem  is  uncer- 
tain. "Every  time  another  person  is  killed 
we  get  another  worker  on  our  side,"  says 
U.S.  Rep.  Joe  Moakley  (D-Mass),  who  is 
also  a  chief  sponsor  of  arson  legislation  on 
the  Hill.  "It's  a  slow  process." 

In  the  meantime,  the  USFA  has  commis- 
sioned a  study  on  arson  in  historic  buildings. 
And  Included  in  the  recently  passed  Preser- 
vation Act  Amendments  in  a  provision  spon- 
sored by  Moakley  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  report  on  arson  in  historic 
buildings. 

As  substantial  as  many  of  the  fire  losses 
have  been,  preservationists  stress  that  fire 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  end  of  a 
building.  "The  initial  tendency  of  the  fire 
department  may  be  to  recommend  tearing 
the  building  down,"  says  Stephen  Dennis, 
associate  chief  counsel  for  landmarks  and 
preservation  law  at  the  National  Trust. 
"But  often  a  disaster  like  a  fire  can  really 
pull  people  together  to  save  a  structure." 

In  Baltimore,  fire  swept  through  two  1868 
Second  Empire-style  apartment  buildings  on 
Bolton  Hill.  One  building  was  gutted  and 
the  other  extensively  damaged  by  smoke 
and  water.  While  involved  in  a  court  battle 
to  prevent  the  owner  from  demolishing  the 
buildings,  citizens  came  up  with  a  plan  to 
salvage  them:  Conversion  of  the  buildings 
into  55  luxury  condominiums  is  now  nearly 
complete. 

And  in  Turlock,  Calif.,  preservationists  are 
trying  to  save  an  old  school  building  hit  by 
arsonists.  "We  have  the  start  of  something 
good."'  says  Betsy  Unruh.  who  is  heading 
the  drive  to  save  the  school.  "The  fire  drew 
a  great  deal  of  attention  and  a  great  deal  of 
support  for  saving  the  school.  The  key  now 
is  proving  that  there  is  sound  financial  basis 
for  restoration."  A  National  Trust  Preserva- 
tion Services  grant  is  helping  to  fund  the 
study. 

While  preservationists  may  occasionally 
have  cause  to  be  hopeful  in  the  wake  of  a 
fire,  arson  in  general  continues  to  get  fur- 
ther out  of  hand.  Says  Aetna's  Barracato: 
"As  long  as  government  keeps  passing  the 
buck,  the  private  sector  keeps  blaming  the 
fire  department,  the  fire  department  keeps 
blaming  the  police  department,  all  the  way 
up  and  down  the  line,  the  United  SUtes  will 
continue  to  bum."* 
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POOD  STAMPS  BENEPITS  ABUSE 


March  17,  1981 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
still  in  the  early  days  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress and  a  new  administration,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  letter  from  my  constituent,  Mrs. 
Karen  Cox,  Madisonville,  Ky.,  regard- 
ing abuse  in  the  food  stamp  program.  I 
certainly  share  my  constituent's  senti- 
ments and  trust  that  my  colleagues 
will  follow  the  lead  of  the  new  admin- 
istration in  scrutinizing  the  waste  in 
the  food  stamp  program.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  submit  the  following: 

I  have  written  to  you  once  before,  in  De- 
ceml)er  of  1980.  concerning  the  misuse  of 
change  received  from  food  stamp  dollars.  1 
would  once  again  like  to  bring  your  atten- 
tion to  the  misuse  of  food  stamt>s. 

I  am  a  cashier  at  a  grocery  store.  It  was 
my  turn  to  work  Sunday,  Jan.  25.  which  was 
Super  Bowl  Sunday.  During  the  day  we  had 
several  men  come  in  to  buy  snacks  for 
"Super  Bowl  Parties."  I  checked  out  several 
of  these  orders  of  soft  drinks,  drink 
"mixers."  potato  chips,  nuts,  cookies,  and 
candy  that  were  paid  for  with  Food  Stamps. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  check  out  orders  every 
day  with  junk  foods,  but  for  a  grown  adult 
man  to  misuse  a  gift  like  food  stamps  really 
upset  me.  I  would  think  that  most  mothers 
would  want  to  buy  nutritous.  health  foods 
for  their  children,  and  I'd  think  that  any 
man  would  have  more  pride  than  to  use  the 
food  stamps,  given  to  his  family  for  neces- 
sary food,  on  junk  party  foods. 

I  understand  that  some  families  need 
Food  Stamps  to  have  a  well  balanced  diet. 
However.  I  believe  the  food  stamp  program 
should  be  more  like  the  WIC  program.  Cer- 
tain foods  should  be  off  limits.  My  husband 
and  I  cannot  afford  things  such  as  ice 
cream,  cookies,  or  potato  chips  every  week, 
depending  on  which  necessary  foods  we 
need.  We  live  on  a  strict  budget,  without 
food  stamps.  It  upsets  me  that  people  on 
food  stamps  buy  items  that  I  have  to  pass 
up.  I  believe  items  such  as  cakes,  cake  mixes 
and  frostings,  soft  drinks,  Kool-Ald,  candy, 
cookies,  potato  chips,  pizza,  chewing  gum, 
and  some  expensive  things  such  as  shrimp 
should  not  t>e  t)ought  with  food  stamps. 

Some  people  who  use  food  stamps  feed 
their  children  more  junk  food  than  those 
who  do  not  have  food  stamps.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  defeats  one  of  the  purposes  of 
food  stamps.  These  kids  are  not  getting  a 
balanced  diet. 

I  would  also  think  that  these  people 
would  need  things  like  bread,  milk,  cheese, 
vegetables,  and  meat,  rather  than  spend 
money  on  junk  food.  I  realize  that  most 
people  do  enjoy  junk  food,  but  I  l)elieve 
these  foods  should  be  classified  as  luxuries, 
along  with  cigarettes  and  pet  foods. 

President  Reagan  has  said  he  will  tighten 
the  welfare  and  food  stamp  programs.  I  am 
behind  him  100%.  I  also  believe  people  on 
food  stamps  should  show  proof  that  they 
are  looking  for  employment,  or  if  they  have 
a  job.  better  employment.  Anyone  who  is 
unemployed  has  plenty  of  free  time  to  go 
job  hunting.  I  have  a  job  now,  but  I've  been 
looking  for  a  better  job  since  September,  so 
I  realize  how  hard  it  is  to  find  a  job.  But  I 
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do  not  think  these  people  should  sit  on 
their  behinds  and  take  a  handout  with(out) 
having  to  work  for  it. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me  a 
chance  to  tell  you  how  I  feel.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you  actually  read  the  letters 
from  the  people  you  represent.  You  have 
my  full  support. 

Thank  you, 

Karen  Cox.« 


A  HUMANE  POUCY  TOWARD 
THE  THIRD  WORLD  NATIONS 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

of  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  deluged  by  my 
constituents  who  insist  that  this 
Nation  adopt  a  humane  policy  on  our 
conduct  toward  the  Third  World.  I 
certainly  agree  with  them.  For  if  we 
are  ever  to  be  triumphant  over  the 
forces  of  repression  and  enslavement, 
we  must  have  a  foreign  policy  which 
provides  political  and  economic  free- 
dom to  the  people  of  Third  World 
countries.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
submit  an  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  written  on  March  3, 
1981,  into  the  Congressional  Record 
today.  I  think  it  clearly  explains  what 
America  needs  to  do,  and  what  we 
have  been  doing,  since  President  Rea- 
gan's selection  of  Michael  Novak  to 
the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Liberty  and  Bread 

Those  who  are  worried  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration lacks  an  appreciation  for  Third 
World  issues— and  such  worries  have  l)een 
widely  voiced— would  do  well  to  consider  the 
speech  delivered  in  Geneva  last  week  by 
America's  new  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  The 
topic  is  development,  on  which  the  Western 
initiatives  in  the  past  generation  have  l)een: 
a  World  Bank-sponsored  drive  toward 
income  transfers  and  official  state  planning: 
a  litany  of  complaints  about  the  alleged  ra- 
paclousness  of  big  corporations;  and  a  con- 
stant harangue  about  the  dangers  of  too 
many  people  l)elng  bom. 

Now  into  the  midst  of  this  debate  comes 
Mr.  Reagan's  representative.  Michael 
Novak,  uttering  the  one  word  that  America 
seemed  to  have  all  but  abandoned— capital- 
ism. Not  "anticommunism,"  But  capitalism. 
C-a-p-i-t-a-1-i-s-m.  This  is  the  system  that 
allows  individuals  to  invest  their  capital  and 
labor  and  reap  for  themselves  the  wealth  it 
produces,  a  system  that  provides  that  one 
man's  good  fortune  is  another's  as  well.  Mr. 
Novak's  use  of  this  word  in  the  midst  of  a 
Third  World  forum  is  no  small  matter,  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  it  is  an  opening  chord 
in  what  will  become  a  broader  initiative  by 
the  new  administration. 

It  is.  after  all.  both  an  irony  and  a  tragedy 
that  America  should  have  allowed  itself  in 
recent  years  to  be  put  on  the  defensive  in 
the  debate  on  development.  It  is  an  irony 
simply  because  America  is  the  most  devel- 
oped nation  and  also  the  most  free,  a  combi- 
nation   that    has    captured    Third    World 
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imaginations  even  while  America  seems  to 
t>e  shying  away  from  the  ideas  on  which  its 
own  success  was  built.  It  is  a  tragedy  be- 
cause the  anti-capitalist  concepts  that  have 
taken  hold  during  the  period  have  produced 
incalculable  setbacks  in  nations  as  diverse  as 
Tanzania  and  China.  Jamaica  and  Burma. 
Poland  and  India. 

The  recognition  that  capitalism  might 
have  something  to  offer  the  Third  World 
has  been  growing  throughout  the  Third 
World  of  late,  however.  It  has  been  stirring, 
moreover,  in  some  remarkable  places,  not 
merely  in  such  capitals  as  Peking  and 
Warsaw,  but  even  in  such  redoubts,  we 
would  venture,  as  Pyongyang.  And  no  op- 
portunity could  be  rit)er  than  the  one  the 
Reagan  administration  is  seizing  to  expli- 
cate some  of  the  basic  ideas  on  which  Amer- 
ica was  developed. 

The  key  principle  Mr.  Novak  put  well.  It  is 
that  wealth  can  be  created.  Wealth  isn't  a 
limited  quantity  to  be  transferred  from  the 
rich  nations  to  the  poor.  It  Is  created  by  the 
application  of  human  muscle  and  brain. 
This  in  turn  means  that  having  a  lot  of 
people  (widely,  but  erroneously  viewed  as  a 
Third  World  "problem")  creates  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  more  wealth.  And  people  apply 
their  muscle  and  brain  to  create  wealth 
when  they  are  given  the  incentive  of  being 
able  to  keep  what  they  earn  and  the  free- 
dom to  use  their  wealth  for  their  material 
and  spiritual  fulfillment,  as  they  please. 

This  is  another  key  point.  Freedom  is  an 
integral  part  of  capitalism.  Totalitarian 
states  that  deny  this  freedom  deny  the  in- 
centive to  develop,  and  this  is  why  they 
have  been  so  roundly  outpaced.  President 
Carter  seemed  to  understand  this  link  be- 
tween freedom  and  development;  he  stated 
explicitly  in  his  first  big  foreign  policy 
speech  at  Notre  Dame  In  1977  that  the  great 
democracies  of  the  world  aren't  free  because 
they're  rich,  but  are  rich  because  they're 
free.  But  then  he  pressed  a  human  rights 
campaign  that  talked  a  lot  about  freedom  of 
speech,  of  assembly,  of  religion,  but  all  too 
little  about  a  co-equal  freedom— the  free- 
dom of  enterprise. 

Here  you  need  the  freedom  to  set  up  cor- 
porations to  handle  jobs  too  big  for  the  indi- 
vidual proprietor  and  a  system  of  law  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  can  trust.  For  dec- 
ades a  school  of  thought  has  been  attacking 
one  variety  of  corporation,  the  multi-nation- 
al, for  allegedly  "obscene"  profits.  But  now 
America  has  sent  Mr.  Novak  into  these  de- 
bates asking:  "Are  we  to  understand  that 
losses  are  virtuous?" 

Another  school  of  thought  holds  that  cap- 
italism can't  address  the  real  problem  of  the 
Third  World— poverty  among  agricultural 
peasants.  This  is  a  canard,  nowhere  more 
thoroughly  demolished  than  in  an  impor- 
tant, if  little  known,  book  called  "Wealth  of 
Nations  in  Crisis."  whose  author.  Ronald 
Nairn,  sets  out  a  capitalist  ethic  for  peasant 
farming.  He  takes  you  from  the  plains  of 
America,  to  the  pastures  of  New  Zealand,  to 
the  mushroom  farms  of  Taiwan  and  the 
paddles  of  Thailand  and  Japan  to  demon- 
strate the  sort  of  productivity  that  can  be 
unleashed  by  freeing  Third  World  farmers 
from  government  and  bureaucratic  inhibi- 
tions. 

Freedom  is,  in  the  end,  the  enormous  at- 
traction of  this  whole  idea  of  capitalism. 
Communism,  as  Mr.  Novak  points  out.  has 
been  forcing  much  of  the  Third  World  to 
choose  between  bread  and  liberty,  produc- 
ing meagerly  even  of  bread.  That  liberty 
and  bread  can  be  grown  together— and,  ulti- 
mately,   only    together— is    precisely    what 
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America  has  t>een  all  about.  We  can  think  of 
no  more  relevant  or  timely  idea  for  America 
to  be  pressing  in  the  so-called  North-South 
dialog  than  this,  and  it  is  heartening  to  see 
the  administration  making  such  an  eloquent 
beginning  as  Mr.  Novak  has  done  in 
Geneva.* 


WHO  ARE  THOSE  WITH  TRUE 
NEED 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  outlining  his  program  for  eco- 
nomic recovery.  President  Reagan 
promised  us  that  all  those  with  true 
need  could  rest  assured  that  the  pro- 
grams they  depend  on  would  be 
exempt  from  any  cut.  It  seems  that 
something  has  gotten  lost  in  translat- 
ing the  President's  message  into 
budget  proposals.  Using  just  one  De- 
partment of  Labor  program  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  administration  not  only 
seems  to  be  confused  about  the  con- 
cept of  true  need,  but  has  developed  a 
scheme  which  appears  irreconcilable 
with  other  components  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  administration  proposes  to 
phase  out.  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1981.  two  CETA  public  service  jobs 
programs.  adding  an  additional 
300,000  people  to  the  unemployment 
rolls  and  eventually  the  welfare  rolls. 
Simultaneously,  the  administration  is 
proposing  a  work  incentive  program 
for  welfare  recipients,  meaning  recipi- 
ents must  work  at  some  type  of  job  to 
receive  benefits.  But,  that  is  what  the 
CETA  public  service  jobs  program  is 
all  about— last  resort  jobs  for  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  who  otherwise 
would  be  on  welfare. 

The  administration  appears  to  be 
proposing  nothing  more  than  a  shift- 
ing of  people— those  presently  holding 
CETA  jobs  will  be  pushed  out  to  make 
room  for  welfare  recipients  who  must 
work  to  receive  benefits.  But.  where 
are  the  resources  to  hire  these  new 
worklare  people  when  block  grant 
funding  for  these  types  of  programs 
will  be  reduced  by  $1.2  billion.  What 
happ>ens  to  the  thousands  of  former 
CETA  employees  who,  under  another 
administration  scheme,  will  be  eligible 
for  unemployment  benefits  for  only  a 
short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  one  exam- 
ple which  seems  to  indicate  the  admin- 
istration has  drawn  an  outline  of  an 
economic  recovery  puzzle  and  has  hur- 
riedly inserted  ill-fitting  pieces.* 
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DEATH  OP  FORMER  MASSACHU- 
SETTS STATE  SENATOR, 
ALFRED  CENEDELLA.  JR. 
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HONORING  MARIE  GONZALEZ 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17.  1981 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
24,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  her 
most  outstanding  public  servants. 
Alfred  Cenedella.  Jr..  a  native  of  Mil- 
ford,  a  decorated  veteran,  and  devoted 
husband  and  father,  passed  away  sud- 
denly in  Antigua  on  vacation. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  in  the 
State  senate  with  Alfred  Cenedella 
from  1952  to  1956,  and  was  impressed 
with  his  conscientious  work  and  legis- 
lative insights.  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Herald  American  from  February  28, 
1981,  in  his  memory: 

Alfred  Cenedella  Jr.,  at  63,  Lawyer,  Ex- 
State  Senator 

MiLTORD.— A  Mass  for  attorney  Alfred  B. 
Cenedella  Jr.,  63.  a  former  state  senator, 
will  be  celebrated  on  Monday  at  10  at 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  Church.  Burial  will 
be  in  St.  Marys  Cemetery. 

He  died  Tuesday  in  Antigua  while  on  a 
Caribbean  cruise. 

A  native  of  Milford.  he  was  graduated 
from  Milford  High  School,  Worcester  Acad 
emy.  Brown  University  in  1940  and  Boston 
University  Law  School  in  1947.  He  also  did 
graduate  work  at  Harvard. 

Cenedella  was  a  naval  aviator  in  World 
War  11  in  the  Pacific  and  was  the  recipient 
of  the  distinguished  Flying  Cross,  two  Air 
Medals  and  nine  battle  stars  He  remained 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  later  l>ecame  a  di- 
rector of  the  USS  Massachusetts  Memorial 
Committee  in  Pall  River,  returning  to  work 
at  the  battleship  on  which  he  had  served 
during  the  war. 

Cenedella  was  an  assistant  secretary  to 
Massachusetts  Gov.  Robert  F.  Bradford 
from  1947  to  1948  and  director  of  the  divi- 
sion of  law  enforcement  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Natural  Resources 
from  1949  to  1952.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1952  and  served  four  years  before 
becoming  legislative  counsel  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Teachers  Association. 

He  was  a  former  chairman  of  the  Milford 
School  Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Mil- 
ford School  Building  Committee,  the  Re- 
publican Town  Committee  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bar  Association.  In  addition,  he 
was  a  director  of  the  Milford  Chamt)er  of 
Commerce,  Milford  Elks  Lodge.  Sgt.  John 
W.  Powers  Post.  American  Legion;  Valencia 
Council.  Knights  of  Columbus,  of  which  he 
was  a  past  grand  knight  and  Fourth  Degree 
knight. 

Cenedella  was  the  son  of  the  late  Alfred 
B.  Cenedella  and  the  late  Florence  (Trudell) 
Cenedella. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jeanne  C. 
(Finn)  Cenedella:  two  sons,  attorney  Alfred 
B.  Cenedella,  3rd  and  Edward  P.  Cenedella. 
l)oth  of  Milford:  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Ann 
Bodio  and  Mrs.  Florence  Trotta.  also  of  Mil- 
ford: and  one  sister.  Mrs.  Florence  Ma- 
gruder  of  Sun  River.  Ore. 

Arrangements  by  the  Edwards  Memorial 
Funeral  Home.  Milford.* 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
traordinary lady  will  be  honored  this 
Friday,  March  20,  in  my  congressional 
district.  Marie  Gonzalez  is  known  to 
the  citizens  of  Newark  for  the  many 
roles  she  has  played  in  the  Newark 
community  for  more  than  40  years. 

To  some  she  Is  president  of  the 
Ladies  Guild  at  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  Church,  where  she  helps  people 
solve  problems  dealing  with  immigra- 
tion, social  security,  housing,  and 
other  social  services. 

To  others  she  is  an  outspoken 
member  of  the  Newark  Human  Rights 
Commission,  where  she  has  served  as 
Puerto  Rican  and  Spanish  affairs  co- 
ordinator, community  relations  spe- 
cialist, and  administrative  analyst. 
Since  1963,  Msirie  Gonzalez  has 
worked  on  the  commission  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  equal  opportunity  to 
all  Newark's  residents.  She  has  fought 
against  all  forms  of  discrimination  and 
has  won  numerous  battles  that  have 
benefited  thousands. 

To  still  others,  Marie  is  one  of  the 
driving  forces  behind  the  Puerto 
Rican  statewide  parade  in  Newark. 
Each  year  she  helps  put  together  the 
most  prestigious  event  in  the  State 
honoring  Americans  of  Puerto  Rican 
descent. 

The  extent  of  Marie  Gonzalez's  in- 
volvement in  the  community  does  not 
stop  there,  however.  Bom  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Marie  came  to  Newark  where  she 
and  her  husband  raised  a  family  of 
three  children,  while  she  contributed 
countless  hours  to  improving  the 
living  conditions  in  her  Ironbound 
neighborhood. 

She  was  a  cofounder  of  the  La- 
fayette Street  School  Parent-Teachers 
Association;  shop  Stewart  and  activist 
in  the  Brushmakers  Union;  member  of 
the  Urban  League,  the  Executive 
Women's  Forum,  and  the  Business  and 
Industrial  Coordinating  Council, 
which  helps  train  minorities  for  job 
opportimities  in  local  industries.  She 
does  volunteer  work  for  the  Division 
on  Youth  and  Family  Services,  help- 
ing to  place  homeless  children.  Marie 
also  is  a  member  of  the  church  council 
and  she  sits  on  the  Board  of  Human 
and  Civil  Rights  Association  of  New 
Jersey. 

Hundreds  of  people  will  attend  Fri- 
day's special  dinner  in  Newark  honor- 
ing Marie  Gonzalez  as  she  retires  from 
the  Newark  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion. Marie  has  been  a  good  friend  to 
me  for  many  years,  and  she  has 
helped  me  often  in  my  efforts  to  assist 
Newark's  residents.  She  knows  the 
people  of  Newark  t>ecause  she  has 
been  out  in  the  community  doing  so 
much  for  them  for  such  a  long  time. 
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Marie  Gonzalez  symbolizes  the  high- 
est goals  of  community  involvement 
and  devotion  to  her  city,  and  I  am 
proud  to  honor  her.* 
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HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  make  a  prac- 
tice of  polling  my  constituents  on 
issues  every  year.  My  annual  question- 
naire never  fails  to  elicit  thousands  of 
responses,  along  with  many  hundreds 
of  personal  letters  and  telephone  calls 
elaborating  on  issues  of  national  con- 
cern. 

Last  year,  more  than  28,000  Oregoni- 
ans  in  the  First  Congressional  District 
responded  to  my  questionnaire.  To 
judge  by  the  flow  of  returns  so  far  this 
year,  I  am  delighted  to  say  that  the  re- 
sponse to  the  1981  questionnaire  will 
be  even  greater.  In  recent  days,  the 
average  volume  of  personal  letters  to 
my  office  has  climbed  from  100  a  day 
to  more  than  300  a  day. 

Among  these  letters  was  one  from 
Mr.  John  Plummer  of  Tillamook, 
Oreg.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  citizen 
takes  the  time  to  respond  to  a  ques- 
tiormaire,  it  is  much  to  his  or  her 
credit.  But  when  a  citizen  like  Mr. 
Plummer  takes  the  time  to  respond  in 
such  a  comprehensive  and  thoughtful 
way,  it  is  a  particularly  encouraging 
and  heartening  lesson  in  citizenship, 
and  I  submit  it  to  be  included  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

February  16,  1981. 
Hon  Les  AuCoin. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  AuCoin:  As  a  thinking 
citizen  I  am  unable  to  use  the  answer  stub 
attached  to  the  referenced  questionnaire  be- 
cause the  answers  provided  would  not  truly 
reflect  my  opinion  on  the  questions  asked. 
Per  your  request  I  shall  use  this  letter  to 
inform  you  of  my  opinions. 

economic  policy 

A  small  personal  tax  cut  would  be  wel- 
comed by  most  of  the  taxpayers  with  whom 
I  have  conversed.  Most  of  them  express  the 
opinion  that  there  should  also  be  a  moder- 
ate cut  in  taxes  to  business  interests,  with 
this  cut  to  be  based  on  a  sliding  scale  with 
primary  dependence  and  importance  placed 
upon  "re-investment"  of  capital  to  expand 
the  business  (or  upgrade  the  equipment 
used  in  the  business)  so  that  more  jobs  are 
created  and  thus  providing  more  security  of 
employment  for  those  already  employed  by 
the  individual  business  entity  thus  credited. 

Application  of  this  cut  should  be  made  to 
the  particular  Division  or  Company  thus 
qualifying,  and  definitely  not  spread 
throughout  the  complex  structure  of  some 
of  the  large  Corporations  because  this 
would  allow  the  use  of  "loopholes"  for  the 
purpose  of  absorbing  the  tax  cut  or  credit 
without  generating  any  additional  benefit  to 
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the  Division  or  Company  which  actually 
earned  it. 

trade  policy 

Using  the  Auto  industry  as  a  general  ex- 
ample (I  include  the  entire  Industry;  new  ve- 
hicles through  the  spectrum  of  accessories 
and  "after  sales  markets"  items).  I  believe 
that  an  immediate  tariff  should  be  placed 
upon  every  vehicle  and  every  part  for  these 
vehicles  which  are  now  imported  in  such 
vast  quantities.  The  tariff  should  be  equal 
to  the  total  economic  impact  of  that  vehicle 
or  part  upon  the  American  economy.  As  an 
example:  An  imported  car  has  a  landed  cost 
of  $5,000.00;  To  have  produced  the  same  ve- 
hicle in  America  would  have  cost  $6,500.00; 
The  $1,500.00  difference  would  have  been 
due  to  wages,  higher  production  costs,  etc., 
but  the  total  economic  impact  would  be  the 
$6,500.00  figure.  Thus  the  vehicle  would 
have  to  sell  for  $11,500.00  plus  whatever 
profits  the  Importers  and  Distributors  may 
make.  The  $6,500.00  tariff  imposed  should 
be  distributed  as  follows:  First,  divide 
among  the  American  Manufacturers  of  the 
respective  competitive  vehicle  or  part  a  pro- 
rated share  that  would  be  equal  to  the  prof- 
its they  have  lost  through  the  sale  of  this 
imported  item.  Secondly,  divide  among  the 
producers  (American  only)  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  finished  products  associated  with 
the  manufacture  of  a  competitive  vehicle  or 
part  those  profits  lost  by  this  import.  Third- 
ly, apply  the  excess  directly  to  balancing 
the  federal  budget  and  to  the  improvement 
of  our  balance  of  payments  abroad  for  those 
items  that  we  must  import  (excluding  petro- 
chemical products  wherein  the  ultimate 
beneficiary  would  be  members  of  OPEC), 
and  also  to  be  disbursed  to  those  individual 
States  which  were  directly  affected  by  the 
imported  item,  with  such  disbursements  di- 
rected towards  their  education,  highway 
and  environmental  quality  efforts. 

This  action  would  stimulate  the  "re-birth" 
of  our  American  Automobile  industry  (could 
well  be  applied  in  principle  to  Logging,  Fish- 
ing, etc.  as  well),  and  would  serve  to  immedi- 
ately stabilize  our  balance  of  trade  payment 
deficits. 

TUITION  TAX  CREDITS 

Private  and  parochial  schools  are  just 
that;  private  and/or  parochial.  As  private 
business  entities  they  should  receive  no  sup- 
port from  the  federal  or  local  governments. 
Our  Constitution  guarantees  full  and  com- 
plete separation  of  Church  and  State.  If  the 
Church  chooses  to  run  a  school  for  its  mem- 
bership then  it  must  be  ready  to  support  it 
fully.  If  a  private  group  chooses  to  run  a 
school,  then  the  tuitions  and  fees  charged 
must  be  able  to  support  it.  We.  as  a  Coun- 
try, claim  to  have  the  finest  education 
system  in  the  world  within  our  Public 
Schools,  and  it's  about  time  that  we  started 
living  up  to  our  boasts. 

Curriculum  for  every  Public  School 
should  be  subjected  to  constant  scrutiny  by 
a  cognizant  agency  within  the  Department 
of  Education  and  those  schools  who  persist 
in  maintaining  vast  budgets  for  "elective" 
course  subjects  as  senseless  as  Pigeon  Train- 
ing. Basket  Weaving  and  other  nonsense  of 
equal  unimportance  should  have  all  support 
withdrawn  until  the  basic  "3  R's"  are  once 
again  brought  up  to  an  acceptable  standard. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  have  university  graduates 
who  verge  on  illiteracy  as  an  end  product  of 
our  school  systems. 

BUSING 

I  do  not  now  have  children  in  school. 
After  having  invested  my  life  in  the  service 
of  my  country  as  I  did.  if  I  should  have  chil- 
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dren  in  school  and  if  I  were  told  that  my 
children  would  have  to  t>e  bused  twenty 
miles  across  town  to  attend  a  school  when 
there  was  a  perfectly  good  school  (perhaps 
even  a  school  that  had  caused  me  to  buy  a 
home  nearby  so  that  my  children  would  be 
able  to  attend  a  particular  school)  my 
answer  would  be  very  negative.  I  would  ab- 
solutely refuse  to  abide  by  such  ruling  be- 
cause I  feel  that  it  violates  any  realm  of  ap- 
plied reasoning  and  additionally  it  would 
violate  my  Constitutional  rights  as  an 
American  citizen.  (In  this  respect  I  quote 
Article  IX;  I  quote  Article  X;  I  quote  Article 
XIV.  Sect.  1;  I  quote,  most  important  of  all. 
Article  I  .  .  .  the  right  to  free  assembly  .  .  . 
because,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  a  school 
is  an  assembly  financed  by  and  for  the 
people  of  these  United  States. ) 

NUCLEAR  POWER 

Through  previous  correspondence  with 
your  office  you  should  be  aware  that  I  am 
very  ill  from  exposure  to  radiation  because 
of  my  service  to  my  country.  From  this  ex- 
posure I  have  a  first-hand  knowledge  of 
what  pain  and  other  associated  "after-ef- 
fects" one  must  endure  as  a  result  of  this 
exposure.  As  a  country  we  need  adequate 
electrical  energy  to  survive  and  to  support 
our  industrial  base.  What  we  do  not  need  is 
for  a  committee  composed  of  individuals 
whose  only  service  to  their  country  is  the 
fact  that  they  accept  inflationary  wages  for 
rendering  opinions  about  a  subject  they 
know  nothing  of. 

We  do  need  nuclear  powered  generating 
stations  if  (and  only  if)  the  construction  of 
all  plants  is  brought  up  to  an  acceptable 
standard  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  citizen- 
ery.  The  present  plants  do  not  have  that 
standard,  and  further,  there  is  no  presently 
acceptable  means  for  disp)osing  of  the 
highly  active  fuel  residue  generated  from 
their  operation. 

I  point  out  to  you  that  the  "half-life"  of 
Alpha  contamination  is  considered  to  be 
56,000  years.  And,  considering  that  many 
half -lives  (perhaps  as  many  as  50,  must  pass 
before  the  Alpha  contamination  would  be 
sufficiently  decayed  so  as  to  present  no 
hazard)  it  is  within  reason  to  say  that  there 
is  never  going  to  be  a  safe  way  to  dispose  of 
this  contamination. 

Further,  the  bulk  number  of  these  plants 
are  being  constructed  by  private  business 
whose  sole  concern  is  to  generate  revenue 
by  means  of  profit  for  the  owners,  and 
therefore  they  are  very  unlikely  to  be  overly 
concerned  with  the  safety  of  individuals 
when  such  safety  standards  carry  such  an 
exhorbitant  price  tag  as  would  be  generated 
by  the  requirement  that  they  institute  a 
perpetually  monitored  disix>sal  site  for  the 
residues. 

Generation  of  power  by  means  of  wind 
and  solar  means  should  receive  top  priority 
by  both  government  and  private  enterprise. 

RADIOACTIVE  WASTES 

If  an  acceptable  means  of  disposal  can  be 
found  by  our  scientific  community,  then  the 
States  in  which  such  sites  would  be  located 
should  be  required  to  place  the  question  in 
referendum  before  its  voters  prior  to  activa- 
tion of  such  sites. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  REGULATIONS 

Should  industries  be  required  to  control 
pollution  even  if  it  means  higher  prices  for 
goods  and  services? 

Within  moderation  and  the  acceptability 
of  costs  involved.  Yes.  If  acceptable  stand- 
ards cannot  be  met  within  the  cost/profit 
structure,  then  there  should  be  grants  to 
cover  development  of  alternative  products 
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and  sources  of  prcxiucts.  Such  grants  to  be 
made  at  low  or  no  interest  thereby  stimulat- 
ing growth  of  economy  and  stabilization  of 
our  work  force. 

DEFENSE  READINESS 

We  are  suffering  a  tragic  loss  of  our  enlist- 
ed technicians  due  to  inadequate  pay  (when 
related  to  pay  for  an  equally  technical  posi- 
tion in  civilian  life  which  im{x>ses  none  of 
the  restrictions  on  family  life  suffered  by 
service  in  the  military),  especially  in  the 
middle  grades.  I  recommend  that  there  be  a 
very  large  pay  raise  (at  least  20%)  to  be 
made  in  an  inverse  scale  as  follows:  E-1, 
none.  E-2.  none.  E-3.  none.  E-4.  10%.  E-5, 
15%.  E-«.  20%  (from  personal  experience  I 
tell  you  that  full  00%  of  all  technical  oper- 
ations are  performed  at  the  E-5  and  E-< 
leveU).  E-7.  12%.  E-8.  8%.  E-9.  5%.  All  War- 
rant Grades.  5%.  O-l,  none.  0-2,  10%.  0-3, 
12%.  All  succeding  grades  to  remain  static 
as  they  do  not  provide  the  needed  Technical 
Skills  that  we  are  losing.  This  would  provide 
for  immediate  retention  of  those  persons 
whose  skills  are  needed  to  maintain  a  strong 
military  force. 

Conventional  weapons  should  be  up- 
graded, but  not  through  such  fiascos  as  are 
presently  employed  (I  cite  the  mess  that 
Chrysler  Company  has  made  of  delivering 
the  vaunted  Super  Tank  ...  it  didn't  work 
when  they  tried  to  show  it.  and  it  still 
doesn't  work,  and  the  bureaucrats  involved 
in  this  stupid  selection  are  pouring  still 
more  money  down  that  "rat-hole"  trying  to 
salvage  some  face-saving  value  from  it). 

The  B-1  Bomber  (is  there  really  such  a 
device?)  is  nothing  more  than  a  slice  of  the 
same  pie  as  above.  When  coupled  with  such 
a  device  as  the  MX  Missile  system,  we 
should  be  able  to  whip  the  world  with  a  fly 
swatter  while  they  are  in  state  of  incapaci- 
tation from  laughing  so  hard  at  such  a 
Laurel  and  Hardy  act. 

We  have  the  technology  at  hand  to  place 
Bi4RVs  in  orbit  and  service  them  continually 
with  our  about  to  be  finally  launched  Space 
Shuttle.  To  use  this  magnificent  piece  of 
costly  merchandise  for  lesser  purposes  is 
bordering  on  the  unforgivable.  When  com- 
pared with  the  costs  of  such  programs  as 
the  B4X  and  B-1,  it  could  be  accomplished 
for  peanuts,  and  still  leave  enough  funds  for 
the  pay  raises  proposed  for  retention  of 
technicians. 

The  overall  result  would  be  an  incredibly 
strong  defense  posture  created  for  less  in- 
vestment than  is  indicated  by  released  (and 
admittedly  conservative)  estimates  of  cost 
for  MX  and  B-1. 

DRAPT  BECISTRATION 

When  qualified  by  the  statement  that  it 
should  be  tied  directly  to  ERA  (require  that 
eligible  females  be  registered  as  well)  and 
that  the  draft  should  be  implemented  as  per 
the  defense  posture  assumed  by  Israel, 
should  that  become  necessary  to  provide 
sufficient  numbers  of  personnel  through 
other  than  purely  voluntary  means. 

SUBMINIMUM  WAGE 

How  do  you  feel  abut  aUowing  teenagers 
to  be  paid  less  than  the  minimum  wage? 

I  strongly  favor  this  move,  as  it  would 
most  probably  increase  the  number  of  jobs 
for  willing  workers  and  would  provide  an  in- 
centive for  more  teenagers  to  seek  employ- 
ment and  thus  develop  the  habit  of  work 
which  they  might  well  follow  In  later  life. 

Additionally  I  would  like  for  you  to  work 
towards  preparing  legislation  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  helping  those  veterans  like 
myself  who  have  given  of  themselves  to  the 
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service  of  their  country,  only  to  find  that 
they  are  now  denied  the  benefits  which 
were  promised  as  a  viable  part  of  the  re-en- 
listment contracts  which  were  signed  In 
good  faith. 

Particularly  involved  are  those,  who  like 
myself,  involved  in  the  atmospheric  testing 
of  weapons  and  other  nuclear  devices.  Cor- 
respondence with  your  offices  in  this  matter 
have  borne  no  fruit. 

Corn^pondence  with  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency.  Sen- 
ator Hatfield's  offices  and  other  depart- 
ments, agencies  or  bureaus  have  likewise 
been  futile.  Legislation  would  be  a  benefit  to 
us.  though  I  fear  that  it  may  come  too  late 
to  offer  me  any  direct  help,  and  to  the  fami 
lies  left  behind  after  we  are  gone. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
my  views  in  this  manner,  and  thank  God 
that  I  am  an  American,  privileged  to  have  a 
voice  in  my  government  through  you. 
Sincerely  and  Respectfully, 

John  PLmofst.* 
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tion  of  Its  total  budget.  This  worthy 
program  should  not  be  subjected  to 
the  administration's  arbitrary  budget 
cutting.* 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
ARBITRARY  BUDGET  AX 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17.  1981 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, President  Reagan  has  led  us  to  be- 
lieve that  his  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram is  aumed  at  Government  waste, 
fraud,  and  duplication.  If  this  is  true, 
why  has  he  targeted  for  extinction  one 
of  the  most  efficient  smd  cost-effective 
Government  programs.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

This  exemplary  program  has  pro- 
vided poor  people  access  to  legal  coun- 
sel they  otherwise  could  not  afford.  In 
335  legal  service  programs  across  the 
Nation,  dedicated,  talented  attorneys 
and  paralegals,  working  for  salaries 
far  below  the  norm,  help  poor  people 
with  their  most  basic  needs,  such  as 
decent  housing  and  health  care.  Legal 
service  professionals  have  protected 
the  poor  from  exploitive  slum  land- 
lords and  arbitrary  utility  cutoffs. 
They  have  helped  the  poor  slice 
through  Government  redtape  auid.  as 
a  result,  have  enabled  agencies  to 
become  more  efficient  and  responsive 
to  their  clients. 

The  majority  of  the  Corporation's 
Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Prom  its  inception  the  Corpo- 
ration has  had  the  support  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associ- 
ation, as  well  as  bipartisan  congres- 
sional support. 

The  overwhelming  support  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  has  been 
Justified.  The  Corporation  has  over- 
seen delivery  of  legal  services  to  the 
poor  with  fiscal  restraint.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  organizations  in  Washington 
that,  despite  inflation,  has  kept  its  ad- 
ministrative costs  to  a  declining  por- 
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•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  lost  a  valuable 
member  of  my  staff,  Mr.  Isaiah 
Savage.  Jr.,  of  Jackson,  Term.  Mr. 
Savage  had  been  a  part-time  employee 
in  my  district  office  for  6  years  and  his 
death  was  untimely  and  a  deep  shock 
to  all  of  us  who  knew  him. 

Isaiah  was  a  man  who  represented  to 
all  of  us  the  things  we  hold  dear: 
Church,  family,  and  a  lending  hand  to 
the  poor  and  downtrodden.  He  was  a 
very  active  man  participating  in  the 
political  process  to  its  fullest,  serving 
on  many  agency  boards  of  directors, 
and. working  hard  for  his  church  and 
family. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Savage  is  a  great  loss 
to  me  personally.  He  was  a  credit  to 
the  Congress,  and  he  was  a  credit  to 
the  work  I  try  to  do  on  t)ehalf  of  my 
constituents.  Moreover,  his  untimely 
death  was  a  great  loss  to  his  communi- 
ty and  his  race.  His  leadership  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  all  of  us. 

I  am  hopeful  that  all  of  us  who  knew 
and  counted  him  among  our  closest 
friends  will  continue  to  carry  out  our 
sacred  duties  as  Government  officials 
in  the  same  way  Isaiah  would  have 
and  did.  Though  he  was  constantly 
busy  with  one  endeavor  or  another,  he 
was  never  too  busy  to  offer  guidance 
to  those  who  sought  it  from  him,  and 
he  was  never  too  busy  to  offer  his  own 
resources  to  assist  the  people  who 
needed  it. 

I  join  his  family  in  their  sorrow  and 
their  grief.  I  will  forever  share  in  their 
cherished  memories  of  our  beloved 
Isaiah  Savage. 

Isaiah  W.  Savage.  Jr.,  longtime  educator, 
politician  and  civic  leader,  died  Tuesday  at 
Meharry  Medical  College  Hospital  in  Nash- 
ville after  a  long  Qlness. 

Mr.  Savage.  60.  a  native  Jacksonian. 
taught  auto  mechanics  for  more  than  30 
years,  first  at  the  old  Merry  High  School 
and  continuing  at  Jackson  Central-Merry 
High  School.  His  students  nicknamed  him 
■Chief." 

He  worked  as  a  part-time  field  representa- 
tive for  the  local  office  of  U.S.  Rep.  Ed 
Jones.  D-Tenn.  He  also  served  on  several 
city.  Madison  County  and  state  boards. 

Mr.  Savage  was  active  as  a  civil  rights 
leaider.  serving  several  years  as  second  vice 
president  for  the  local  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

Jones  said  this  morning  that  the  "loss  of 
Isaiah  Savage  is  a  great  personal  loss  to  me 
because  of  the  fine  work  he  did  as  a  part- 
time  member  of  my  staff. 
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"More  Importantly  than  that,  his  passing 
is  a  great  loss  to  Jackson  and  Madison 
County  because  of  the  many  civic  activities 
in  which  he  was  involved. 

"Isaiah  Savage  was  a  man  who  truly 
sought  to  make  a  contribution  to  his  fellow 
man,  his  race  and  his  community.  He  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us. " 

County  Executive  Walter  Daker  Harris 
said  he  had  "personally  lost  a  very  good 
friend"  after  hearing  of  Mr.  Savages  death. 
"The  community  has  lost  a  fine  leader.  And 
he  was  a  very  fine  and  keen  politican  In 
Democratic  Circles." 

Mayor  Bob  Conger  said  Mr.  Savage  was 
"very  active  in  the  conmiunity  over  a  long 
period  of  time,"  and  he  will  be  missed. 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Owens.  NAACP  president, 
said  Mr.  Savage  served  as  chairman  of  the 
chapter's  veterans  affairs  committee  as  well 
as  being  second  vice  president  for  many 
years. 

"He  made  a  great  contribution."  Owens 
said.  "I  thought  his  contributions  to  politics 
were  tremendous  in  a  very  positive  way.  His 
advice  was  invaluable. 

"We've  lost  a  staunch  member  of  the 
NAACP  and  one  who  has  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  people,  both  black  and  white." 
Mr.  Savage,  who  lived  at  550  S.  Royal  St.. 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Jackson  Housing 
Authority  and  treasurer  for  the  West  Ten- 
nessee Health  Improvement  Association 
board. 

He  also  was  on  the  boards  of  Jackson- 
Madison  County  General  Hospital,  Jackson 
Boys  Club,  and  Southwest  Tennessee  Devel- 
opment District,  and  a  member  of  the  coun- 
ty's Affirmative  Action  Committee. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II.  Mr.  Savage 
was  active  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  budget  committee 
for  Berean  Missionary  Baptist  Church, 
where  he  was  also  a  trustee,  deacon  and 
Sunday  school  teacher  in  a  class  for  women 
60  and  over. 

In  a  1979  Interview  with  The  Sun.  Mr. 
Savage  said  he  was  fond  of  politics.  "I  like 
politics  and  I  like  my  party."  he  said. 

Arrangements  are  incomplete  with  Ste- 
phenson and  Shaw  Funeral  Home  in 
charge.* 
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Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Weldon  Howitt  died  the  other  day. 
Long  Island  and  the  Nation  lost  a 
great  educator,  a  good  neighbor  ajid  a 
friend.  He  was  a  shy  person  who  over- 
came his  shyness  and  exhibited  a 
sense  of  warmth  and  caring  for  the 
coimnunity  that  was  enhanced  by  a 
wonderful  sense  of  humor. 

Before  moving  to  Long  Island  in 
1919.  Mr.  Howitt  was  a  school  princi- 
pal in  Brushton.  N.Y.  After  arriving  in 
our  commimity.  he  served  as  principal 
and  science  teacher  at  the  Farming- 
dale  Public  School.  When  he  retired  as 
the  supervising  principal  of  the  Farm- 
ingdale  School  District  in  1945.  he  em- 
barked on  a  career  of  public  service 
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that  continued  until  the  day  he  left 
us.  He  was  a  founder  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  Sun- 
rise Federal  Savings  Bank.  He  was  also 
the  secretary  of  the  Farmingdale  Free 
Library,  village  director  of  civil  de- 
fense, president  of  the  Farmingdale 
Rotary,  village  trustee  for  6  years, 
acting  mayor,  and.  a  leader  in  the 
Farmingdale  Methodist  Church  for 
some  50  years. 

In  1953,  the  Farmingdale  School 
District  named  a  high  school— now  a 
junior  high— after  Mr.  Howitt.  It  will 
continue  to  serve  as  a  living  monu- 
ment to  the  life  of  service  that  was 
Weldon  Howitt.  His  community  and 
friends  will  miss  him  very  much.* 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  RE- 
SEARCH, EXTENSION.  AND 
TEACHING  POLICY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1981 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

*  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  5  of  this  year  I  introduced 
H.R.  23.  a  bill  to  amend  aind  extend 
that  title  XIV  of  the  1977  farm  bill. 
That  title  established  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977. 

Its  main  purpose  was  to  increase  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  in  the 
food  and  agricultural  sciences  during 
the  period  1977-82;  a  5-year  program. 
For  a  decade  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
title  XIV,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  various  special  boards  and 
commissions  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, hearings  before  the  Con- 
gress had  painted  a  picture  of  neglect 
in  these  vital  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Moreover,  the 
traditional  share  previously  allotted  to 
these  programs  in  the  Federal  budget 
had  fallen  from  approximately  39  per- 
cent in  1940  to  less  than  2  percent  in 
the  1975  budget.  This  would  have  been 
all  right  if  our  agricultural  production 
had  kept  increasing,  as  it  did  in  dec- 
ades previous  when  we  reaped  a  cornu- 
copia of  agricultural  products  from 
previous  research.  However,  the  evi- 
dence earlier  cited  showed  we  would 
encounter  an  explosion  of  demand  for 
agricultural  products  beginning  in  the 
eighties  increasing  annually  to  the 
point  rather  rapidly  when  demand 
would  outstrip  our  ability  to  produce, 
unless  we  were  suddenly  able  to  pro- 
duce two  shafts  of  wheat  or  two  stalks 
of  com  where  only  one  grew  before. 
Thus  the  sages  said,  and  rightly  so,  I 
believe,  we  must  have  more  agricultur- 
al research. 

Though  title  XIV  was  able  to  project 
this  need  and  in  a  way  begin  to  accom- 
plish what  some  called  a  turn  around, 
I  regret  to  say  we  have  fallen  way 
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below  our  goal.  We  have  halted  the  de- 
cline, yes.  We  have  initiated  a  few  new 
programs,  but  our  efforts  have  hardly 
kept  pace  with  inflation.  Most  disap- 
pointingly, we  have  overcentralized 
planning  and  coordinating  functions 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  not 
intended  by  the  Congress  to  the  point 
we  are  about  to  destroy  the  Federal/ 
State  partnership  our  forefathers  so 
carefully  developed  and  nurtured  over 
the  past  century. 

During  the  last  several  months  the 
land  grant  colleges  and  universities 
having  a  demonstrable  capacity  in  the 
food  and  agricultural  science,  various 
commodity  groups,  State  institutions 
and  individuals  have  reviewed  H.R.  23 
and  offered  me  a  number  of  detailed 
recommendations  for  improving  that 
legislation.  The  bill  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce today,  jointly  sponsored  with  the 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  De- 
partment Operations,  Research,  and 
Foreign  Agriculture,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  contains  the  bulk  of  these 
changes  recommended  to  meet  the 
need  to  improve  our  agricultural  re- 
search, extension  and  teaching  capa- 
bilities. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  March  19 
and  20,  Chairman  Brown  has  sched- 
uled hearings  on  agricultural  research, 
extension  and  teaching  and  the 
amendments  needed  to  title  XTV  of 
the  1977  farm  bill.  During  the  course 
of  these  hearings  we  will  receive  testi- 
mony for  other  changes.  I  certainly 
am  not  locked  in  concrete  with  this 
proposal  and  only  seek  the  best  possi- 
ble legislation. 

I  attach  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  Chairman  Brown  and  I  are 
introducing  today. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  fol- 
lows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research.  Exten- 
sion, AND  Teaching  Policy  Amendments 
OF  1981 

Preamble:  To  increase  by  five  years  the 
period  during  which  activities  may  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  Agricultural  Research, 
Extension  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977, 
to  expand  the  scope  of  activities  authorized 
in  such  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Section  2:  Section  1403  of  the  Act  of 
1977— Purposes  are  amended  to  more  clearly 
define  the  partnership  arrangement  exist- 
ing between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  as  consummated  in  legislation 
and  cooperative  agreements  in  the  food  and 
agricultural  research,  extension  and  teach- 
ing systems  to  meet  changes  in:  agricultural 
productivity;  development  of  new  food,  fiber 
and  energy  sources;  agricultural  energy  use 
and  production;  national  resources:  promo- 
tion of  health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people  and  contribution  to  the  family  farm 
system;  human  nutrition  and  international 
food  and  agriculture.  These  purposes  are  to 
be  Improved  by  improving  and  strengthen- 
ing the  Federal-State  partnership;  reducing 
unnecessary  and  pernicious  regulations;  and 
improving  the  cooperation  among  all  who 
are  involved  in  the  food  and  agricultural  sci- 
ences. 

Section  3:  Section  1404,  Definitions,  of  the 
Act  of   1977  is  amended  to  more  clearly 
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define  the  terms:  agricultural  research;  food 
and  agricultural  sciences;  cooperating  for- 
estry schools;  teaching;  and  state  coopera- 
tive Institutions  and  state  cooperative 
agents  as  they  relate  to  the  various  basic 
Acts  covered  in  this  bill. 

Section  4:  Section  1405<6)  reports  (as  a 
part  of  USDA's  annual  budget  submissions) 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Congres- 
sional Committees  to  add  "proposals"'  by 
the  USEIRS  Advisory  Board. 

Section  5:  Amends  Section  1407(a)  of  the 
Act  by  extending  the  term  of  the  Joint 
Council  on  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences 
from  five  to  ten  years. 

Amends  Section  1407(b)  by:  fixing  the 
composition  of  the  Joint  Council  to  not 
fewer  than  twenty-five  members  from  orga- 
nizations who  conducrt  or  assist  in  conduct- 
ing research,  extension  and  teaching  in  the 
food  and  agricultural  and  forestry  sciences 
from  the  land  grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, those  other  colleges  and  universities 
having  a  demonstrable  capacity  to  conduct 
such  programs.  USDA  agencies  having  sig- 
nificant res[X>nsibilities  and  other  Federal 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropri- 
ate. Members  to  the  Joint  Council  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  for  three  years 
which  are  staggered.  To  ensure  that  region- 
al differences  are  considered  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  membership  of  the  Joint  Council 
shall  consist  of  distinguished  persons  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  research,  extension 
and  teaching  programs  at  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  and  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations.  Additionally,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  appoint  two  members  from 
among  distinguished  representatives  of 
other  colleges  and  universities  having  a  de- 
monstrable capacity  to  carry  out  food  and 
agricultural  research,  extension  and  teach- 
ing. 

Amends  Section  1407(dKl)  of  the  Act  to 
redirect  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Joint 
Council  from  that  of  coordinating  programs 
to  that  of  bringing  about  more  effective  re- 
search, extension  and  teaching  In  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences  by  improving  plan- 
ning and  coordination  and  related  budget 
development  and  program  management  of 
these  processes. 

Amends  Section  1407(dK2KE)  which  al- 
lowed the  establishment  of  a  national  and 
regional  planning  system  and  require  that 
such  planning  and  coordination  systems  uti- 
lize existing  state  cooperative  Institutions. 

Amends  Section  1407(d)(2KG)  to  require 
the  Joint  Council  to  submit  its  reports  to 
the  Secretary  on  June  30  instead  of  Dxscem- 
ber  31.  and  also  changing  the  nature  of  the 
report  to  more  clearly  recommend  priorities, 
suggested  areas  of  responsibilities  and  speci- 
fying financial  levels  for  such  research,  ex- 
tension and  teaching  programs. 

Amends  Section  1407  to  preclude  the 
Joint  Council  from  having  to  comply  with 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  and  to 
require  that  the  Joint  Council  to  meet  at 
least  once  every  three  months,  one  meeting 
of  which  shall  be  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
USERS  Advisory  Board. 

Section  6:  Amends  Section  140S(a)  and  ex- 
tends the  authority  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Research  and  Extension  USERS  Advi- 
sory Board  from  five  to  ten  years. 

Section  1408(b)  is  amended  to  increase  the 
board"s  membership  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-five,  allowing  an  additional  four  pro- 
ducer members  from  various  geographic 
areas  to  be  appointed  to  the  Board;  and  it 
allows  all  terms  of  Board  Members  to  be 
staggered. 
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Section  1408(f)<2)  changes  the  Board's 
recommendation  to  the  Secretary  from  "Oc- 
tober 31  "  to  "July  1."  and  its  report  to  Con- 
gress from  "March  1"  to  "Pebniary  20." 

Section  7:  Establishes  a  whole  new  Section 
1409  in  the  Act  on  the  State-Federal  part- 
nership and  coordination.  This  new  section 
enumerates  the  primary  acts  that  effect 
this  arrangement;  removes  contracts, 
grants,  and  cooperative  agreements  made  by 
the  Secretary  to  further  Federal/State  part- 
nership from  Section  3648  or  the  Revised 
SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  529)  and  Sections  3709 
of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (41  D.S.C.  5):  allows 
the  Secretary  to  esUblish  human  nutrition 
centers  at  State  cooperative  institutions 
having  a  demonstrable  capacity  to  carry  out 
human  nutrition  and  education:  allows  the 
Secretary  to  begin  new  initiatives  in  home 
economics  and  related  disciplines;  better  uti- 
lize the  land  grant  colleges  and  universities 
and  other  colleges  and  univ«^ities  to  devel- 
op linkages  among  these  institutions,  the 
Federal  Government.  International  Re- 
search Centers  to  serve  developed  and  un- 
derdeveloped countries  to  improve  food  and 
agricultural  progress  world-wide;  and  to  pro- 
vide a  reimbursable  system  for  such  techni- 
cal assistance  to  such  American  institutions 
carrying  out  these  activities. 

Section  8:  Amends  Section  1410  of  the  Act 
to  require  the  Secretary  to  submit  his 
report  earlier  to  the  President  and  Congress 
on  "January  1"  instead  of  "February  1." 

Section  9:  Amends  Section  1412(a)  to  re- 
quire the  executive  director  and  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Council  and  the  USERS  Board  to 
be  more  responsive  to  the  Council  and  the 
Board  and  less  responsive  to  USDA. 

Section  10:  Amends  Section  1413  to  state 
that  the  President  shall  appoint  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
the  agricultural  research,  extension  and 
teaching  responsibilities  of  this  Act. 

Section  11:  Amends  section  2(b)  of  the  Act 
of  Augmt  4.  1965  (79  Stat.  431;  7  U.S.C. 
450i)  to  more  clearly  establish  the  meaning 
of  high  priority  research  and  the  specific 
fields  of  agriculture  set  forth  in  Committee 
reports  and  to  extend  the  same  authoriza- 
tion targets  for  Competitive  Research 
Grants  from  fiscal  year  1983  through  fiscal 
year  1987  that  were  in  the  previous  years 
(the  effect  of  this  action  is  to  stretch  the 
program  from  five  to  ten  years). 

Amends  section  1414(c)  by  including  the 
term  "research  foundations  established  by 
land  grant  colleges." 

Amends  section  1414(d)  by  changing  the 
emphasis  of  facilities  grants  to  "purchase 
equipment,  supplies  and  land"  to  that  of 
grants  to  renovate,  refurbish  or  retrofit  ex- 
isting buildings  and  spaces,  and  further  to 
include  cooperative  forestry  schools  and 
1890  colleges  in  these  facilities  grants. 

Section  12:  Amends  section  1416  of  the 
Act  (which  amends  section  4(a)  of  the  Re- 
search Facilities  Act  of  July  22.  1963  by  ex- 
tending its  targeted  authorizations  for  an- 
other five  years  (from  fiscal  year  1983  to 
fiscal  year  1987). 

Section  13:  Amends  section  1417(a)  by:  Re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
mote and  develop  a  higher  education  pro- 
gram in  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences 
and  it  also  requires  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion to  relinquish  the  remainder  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act 
not  transferred  in  the  1977  Farm  Bill  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Amends  section  1417(b)  to  revise  the  cur- 
rently prescribed  program  of  predoctoral 
and  post -doctoral  programs  and  it  retargets 
authorizations  for  these  programs  by  ex- 
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tending  the  program  for  five  more  years 
until  fiscal  year  1987. 

Section  14:  Amends  and  transfers  the 
Morrill-Nelson  Act  Agricultural  Teaching 
funds  and  the  accompanying  functions  from 
the  Secretary  of  Education  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

S-'ction  15:  Amends  further  the  Act  of 
August  30,  1890  (26  Stat.  417;  7  U.S.C.  322) 
to  remove  the  broad  teaching  requirement 
and  require  only  teaching  in  the  food  and 
agricultural  sciences. 

Section  16:  Extends  Section  1419.  allowing 
research  grants  in  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  Gasahol  and  industrial  hydrocar- 
bons from  agricultural  products  for  another 
five  years  and  increases  the  amount  of 
funds  an  eligible  institution  can  receive  over 
the  full  ten-year  period  from  $3  million  to 
$5  million. 

Section  17:  Amends  section  1434(a)  by  in- 
creasing the  authorization  from  $15  million 
annually  to  $35  million.  Section  1434(b)  is 
amended  to  establish  a  more  rational  alloca- 
tion of  these  funds. 

Section  18:  Amends  Section  1444(a)  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1983,  by  increasing  the  amount  made 
available  for  extension  at  the  1890  land 
grant  institutions  from  four  to  seven  per- 
cent of  the  amount  previously  made  availa- 
ble under  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

Amends  Section  1444(e)  and  (d)  to  require 
that  extension  activities  and  plans  at  the 
1890  institutions  be  more  closely  coordinat- 
ed with  the  State  Extension  system. 

Section  19:  Amends  section  1463(a)  target- 
ing authorizations  for  all  agricultural  re- 
search, except  those  contained  in  subtitle  H 
and  sections  1416,  1417,  1419.  and  1420  and 
1414  and  the  Hatch  Act  of  March  2.  1887  by 
increasing  the  targeting  each  fiscal  year 
from  fiscal  year  1983  to  fiscal  year  1987,  by 
$20  million  aiuiually. 

Amends  Section  1463(b)  for  Agricultural 
research  at  the  state  Agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  under  the  Hatch  Act  of 
March  2,  1887,  by  extending  and  increasing 
the  aiuiual  targeted  authorization  by  $25 
million  from  fiscal  year  1983  to  1987. 

Further.  Section  1463  is  amended  by  set- 
ting forth  the  following:  "Of  the  total  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  in  any  fiscal 
year  to  conduct  agricultural  research  at 
Federal.  State,  or  local  levels  of  government 
or  to  make  grants  to  institutions  or  individ- 
uals to  conduct  research;  not  less  than  25 
per  centum  of  such  total  funds  appropriated 
shall  be  appropriated  for  agricultural  re- 
search at  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions under  the  Hatch  Act." 

Section  20:  Section  1464.  Extends  the  tar- 
geting authorizations  for  extension  pro- 
grams by  increasing  the  targeting  $20  mil- 
lion annually  for  the  period  fiscal  year  1983 
to  fiscal  year  1987. 

Section  21:  Section  1471  is  added  to  re- 
strict the  treatment  of  indirect  costs  of 
funds  made  available  in  the  FedersJ-State 
partnership  arrangements.  Effected  are  the 
Hatch  Act.  the  Mclntire-Stennis  Act.  Appro- 
priations for  veterinary  research  on  animal 
Health  and  Disease  (sections  1433  and  1434 
of  the  Act),  and  subsections  (e)(2)  and  sub- 
section (d)  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  4. 
1965  (7  US.C.  450i). 

Section  22:  Section  1475  sets  up  a  new 
Subtitle  L--AQUACULTURE.  •  setting  a 
new  Aquacultural  Research  and  Extension 
program  to  include  grants  to  land  grant  col- 
leges and  universities,  state  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  and  colleges,  universities 
and  Federal  laboratories  having  a  demon- 
strable capacity  to  conduct  aquacultural  re- 
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search,  to  encourage  and  improve  productiv- 
ity in  aquaculture.  The  subtitle  establishes 
an  Aquacultural  Advisory  Board  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
$7,500,000  annually  to  develop  these  pro- 
grams. 

Section  23:  Amends  the  Mclntire-Stennis 
Act  of  1962  to  bring  it  under  this  Title  to  ad- 
minister Cooperative  State  Forestry  pro- 
grams to  include  authorization  of  a  Forestry 
Council  of  not  fewer  than  16  members  to 
advise  the  Secretary  in  administering  this 
program. 

Section  24:  Amends  Section  32  of  the  Act 
of  August  24.  1935  (49  Stat.  774;  7  U.S.C. 
612c).  Customs  duties  on  Agricultural  prod- 
ucts, to  make  these  funds  available  to  sup- 
port agricultural  research,  extension  and 
teaching  programs. 

Section  25:  Amends  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  to  allow 
state  officials  and  institutions  involved  in 
Federal/State  research,  extension  and 
teaching  programs  rights  to  excess  Federal 
equipment. 

Section  26:  These  amendments  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1981.* 


SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE 
BAPTIST 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NFW  JEHSrsr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday.  March  22,  in  my  home  city  of 
Newark  the  parishioners  of  St.  Lucy's 
Church  will  gather  at  Mass  to  cele- 
brate the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
United  States. 

The  first  Sisters  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  America  arrived  in  Newark 
from  Italy  in  1906.  They  came  with 
several  orphan  girls,  and  the  parish  of 
St.  Lucy's  Church  welcomed  them. 
Since  then,  the  Sisters  have  tended  to 
the  needs  of  the  Newark  community 
with  saint-like  dedication.  I  am  a  life- 
time member  of  St.  Lucy's  parish,  and 
I  can  remember  as  a  boy  benefiting 
from  the  Sisters'  personal  acts  of  kind- 
ness. 

For  over  three  generations,  the  Sis- 
ters have  provided  friendship  to  the 
lonely  and  hoi>e  to  the  despondent. 
They  have  sheltered  the  homeless, 
taught  in  our  schools,  nursed  our  sick, 
comforted  those  in  prison,  helped  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped,  and  as- 
sisted immigrants  in  adapting  to 
American  life. 

The  Sisters  run  St.  Lucy's  Granunar 
School  and  St.  John's  Girls  Residence 
in  Newark.  They  are  among  160  Sis- 
ters serving  in  16  communities  in 
America. 

The  history  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  dates  back  to  1878  in 
the  small  town  of  Angri  in  southern 
Italy  where  a  group  of  religious 
women  and  a  local  priest  pooled  their 
resources  to  buy  a  horse  stable  and 
converted  it  into  an  orphanage.  The 
Sisters  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  have 
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continued  to  support  and  operate  the 
orphanage  ever  since.  Right  now,  the 
orphanage  is  providing  vital  help  to 
children  left  homeless  by  the  recent 
earthquake. 

This  constant  service  to  God  and 
mankind  is  exemplified  by  the  Sisters 
at  St.  Lucy's  parish  in  Newark.  Their 
record  of  dedication  was  recognized  in 
1978  when  a  lifetime  member  of  St. 
Lucy's  parish.  Sister  Alberta  Stango. 
was  chosen  Mother  General  for  the 
entire  order  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Sister  Alberta  Stango  is 
now  stationed  in  Rome,  but  the  other 
Sisters  who  have  meant  so  much  to 
the  Newark  community  continue  to 
serve  at  St.  Lucy's  Church.  Sister  Vin- 
cent is  80  years  old  and  has  been  at  St. 
Lucy's  for  60  years;  Sister  Clement  has 
spent  over  40  years  helping  children  at 
St.  Lucy's;  and  Sister  Francis  Marie, 
who  is  principal  at  St.  Lucy's  School, 
is  carrying  on  this  tradition  of  caring 
and  commitment  to  young  people. 

On  Sunday  I  will  join  the  other  pa- 
rishioners of  St.  Lucy's  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  tradition.  Father  Joseph  Gran- 
ato,  pastor  of  St.  Lucy's,  will  concele- 
brate  Sunday's  Mass  with  Bishop  Pe- 
chillo,  vicar  for  Hudson  County  who  is 
representing  Archbishop  Gerety; 
Bishop  Marconi,  vicar  for  Union 
County;  Bishop  Pemicone,  retired 
auxiliary  bishop  to  Cardinal  Cooke  in 
New  York;  and  Father  Joseph  Nativo 
of  St.  Lucy's  Church. 

It  will  be  a  time  to  give  thanks  for 
all  that  the  Sisters  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  have  meant  to  the  families  of 
Newark.  I  join  with  the  countless 
others  who  have  been  blessed  by  their 
kindness,  and  I  am  thankful  for  their 
continued  role  in  our  community.* 
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made  others  proud,  too.  We  were 
proud  to  know  him  and  proud  to  share 
the  work  we  love  here  with  such  a 
good,  kind  man. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  Tom's  family.  I 
hope  they  will  find  consolation  in  the 
respect  with  which  we  will  always  re- 
member him  here.» 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  BURGER  SPEAKS 
OUT  ON  CRIME 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  lORIO 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11.  1981 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  our  colleague  Joe  Addabbo 
for  providing  us  with  the  opportunity 
to  honor  Tom  lorio.  The  loss  of  this 
good  friend  and  devoted  servant  of  the 
Congress  saddens  us  all.  I  have  diffi- 
culty imagining  the  House  without 
him.  It  will  take  time  for  all  of  us  to 
accustom  ourselves  to  the  lack  of 
Tom's  daily  presence,  his  willing  ear, 
his  ready  help.  He  eased  the  way  for 
generations  of  Members  through  his 
insights  into  how  and  why  the  system 
works.  The  political  sensitivity  he  ac- 
quired and  shared  so  readily  was  out- 
standing. 

But  besides  the  admiration  I  had  for 
his  ability  to  facilitate  the  legislative 
process,  I  liked  him  as  a  person.  Tom 
lorio  was  a  man  you  had  to  like.  He 
was  a  proud  person,  proud  of  his  heri- 
tage, his  family,  the  job  he  did.  He 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress prepare  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  inflation  which  has  hampered  our 
country's  economic  performance,  we 
were  reminded  of  another  type  of  in- 
flation. In  his  annual  state  of  the  judi- 
ciary address  to  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger  spoke  of  the  "double-digit 
crime  inflation,"  currently  affecting 
more  than  a  quarter  of  all  households 
at  least  once  a  year. 

The  Chief  Justice  pointed  out  that  it 
is  our  weakened  deterrent  effect 
against  crime,  diminished  in  our 
"search  for  perfect  justice,"  which  has 
been  a  major  contributing  factor  to 
the  worsening  crime  rate.  Mr.  Burger 
noted  that  presently  our  judicial 
system  leaves  an  advantage  to  the  ac- 
cused, in  an  almost  endless  appeals 
process,  while  providing  few  protec- 
tions for  the  victims. 

Several  valuable  observations  were 
made  on  the  crime  epidemic  sweeping 
the  Nation  from  the  perspective  of  the 
highest  justice  in  the  land.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  share  excerpts  of 
Chief  Justice  Burger's  speech  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  excerpts  foUow: 
Amnual  Report  to  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation   By    THE   Chief   Justice   of   the 
United  States 

Today,  for  the  twelfth  time,  you  allow  me 
this  forum  to  lay  t)efore  you  problems  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  justice  as  I 
see  them  from  my  chair. 

Today  I  will  focus  on  a  single  subject,  al- 
though one  of  large  content.  Some  might 
label  It  "Crime  and  Punishment. "  Crime 
and  the  fear  of  crime  have  permeated  the 
fabric  of  American  life.  i:>amaging  the  poor 
and  minorities  even  more  than  the  affluent. 
A  recent  poll  indicates  forty-six  percent  of 
women  and  forty-eight  percent  of  Negroes 
are  "significantly  frightened "  by  pervasive 
crime  in  America. 

When  I  speak  of  "Crime  and  Punishment " 
I  embrace  the  entire  spectrum  beginning 
with  an  individuals  first  contact  with  police 
authority  through  the  stages  of  arrest,  in- 
vestigation, adjudication  and  corrective  pun- 
ishment. At  every  stage  the  system  cries  out 
for  change,  and  I  do  not  exclude  the  adjudi- 
catory stage.  At  each  step  in  this  process  a 
primary  goal,  for  both  the  individual  and  so- 
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ciety.  is  protection  and  security.  This  theme 
runs  throughout  all  history. 

Today,  the  proud  American  boast  that  we 
are  the  most  civilized,  most  prosperous, 
most  peace-loving  people  leaves  a  bitter 
taste.  We  have  prospered.  True  we  are.  and 
have  been,  peace-loving  in  our  relations 
with  other  nations.  Like  it  or  not.  today  we 
are  approaching  the  status  of  an  impotent 
society— whose  capability  of  maintaining 
elementary  security  on  the  streets,  in 
schools,  and  for  the  homes  of  our  people  is 
in  doubt. 

Possibly  some  of  this  problem  of  behavior 
stems  from  the  fact  that  we  have  virtually 
eliminated  from  public  schools  and  higher 
education  any  effort  to  teach  values  of  in- 
tegrity, truth,  personal  accountability,  re- 
spect for  others'  rights. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  irrelevant  to  what 
gives  most  Americans  such  deep  concern  in 
terms  of  behavior  in  America  today. 

I  have  pondered  long  before  deciding  to 
concentrate  on  this  sensitive  subject  and  I 
begin  by  reminding  ourselves  that  under  the 
enlightened  constitution  and  bill  of  rights, 
whose  bicentennials  we  will  soon  celebrate, 
we  have  established  a  system  of  criminal 
justice  that  provides  more  protection,  more 
safeguards,  more  guarantees  for  those  ac- 
cused of  crime  than  any  other  nation  in  all 
history.  The  protective  armor  we  give  to 
each  individual  when  the  state  brings  a 
charge  is  indeed  great.  This  protection  was 
instituted— and  it  has  expanded  steadily  for 
nearly  two  centuries— because  of  our  pro- 
found fear  of  the  power  of  kings  and  states 
developed  by  an  elite  class  to  protect  the 
status  quo— their  status  above  all  else— and 
it  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
masses  of  ordinary  people. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  we  changed  that— 
drastically.  Some  now  question  whether  the 
changes  have  produced  a  dangerous  imbal- 
ance. 

I  put  to  you  this  question:  Is  a  society  re- 
deemed if  it  provides  massive  safeguards  for 
accused  persons  including  pretrial  freedom 
for  most  crimes,  defense  lawyers  at  public 
expense,  trials,  and  appeals,  re-trials  aod 
more  appeals— almost  without  end— and  yet 
fails  to  provide  elementary  protection  for  its 
decent,  law-abiding  citizens?  I  ask  you  to 
ponder  this  question. 

Time  does  not  allow— nor  does  my  case  re- 
quire—me to  burden  you  with  masses  of  de- 
tailed statistics— I  assure  you.  the  statistics 
are  not  merely  grim,  they  are  frightening. 
Let  me  begin  near  home:  Washington,  D.C.. 
the  capital  of  our  enlightened  country,  in 
1980  had  more  criminal  homicides  than 
Sweden  and  E>enmark  combined  with  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  over  twelve  million  as 
against  650.000  for  Washington.  D.C.  and 
Washington  is  not  unique.  Prom  New  York 
City,  to  Los  Angeles,  to  Miami  the  story  on 
increase  in  violent  crime  from  1979  to  1980 
is  much  the  same.  New  York  City  with  the 
same  population  as  Sweden  has  20  times  as 
many  homicides.  The  United  States  has  one 
hundred  times  the  rate  of  burglary  of 
Japan.  Overall  violent  crime  increased  from 
1979  to  1980.  continuing  a  double-digit  rate. 
More  than  one  quarter  of  all  the  households 
in  this  country  are  victimized  by  some  kind 
of  criminal  activity  at  least  once  each  year. 
The  New  York  Times  recently  reported 
that  one  documented  study  estimated  that 
the  chances  of  any  person  arrested  for  a 
felony  in  New  York  City  of  being  punished 
in  any  way— apart  from  the  arrest  record- 
were  108  to  1.  And  it  is  clear  that  thousands 
of  felonies  go  unreported  in  that  city  as  in 
all  others. 
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FVjr  at  least  ten  years  many  of  our  nation- 
al leaders  and  those  of  other  countries,  have 
spoken  of  international  terrorism,  but  our 
rate  or  casual,  day-by-day  terrorism  is 
almost  any  large  city  exceeds  the  casualties 
of  all  the  reported  "international  terrorists" 
in  any  given  year. 

Why  do  we  show  such  indignation  over 
alien  terrorists  and  such  tolerance  for  the 
domestic  variety? 

Are  we  not  hostages  within  the  borders  of 
our  own  self-styled  enlightened,  civilized 
country?  Accurate  figures  on  the  cost  of 
home  burglar  alarms,  of  three  locks  on  each 
door— and  sadly,  of  handgun  sales  for 
householders— are  not  available  but  they 
run  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  All 
this  in  a  "civilized '.  "enlightened"  society. 

I  have  spoken  now  of  crime  and  the  crimi- 
nal but  for  each  crime  there  are  victints. 
The  criminals  often  seem  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  mass  media  more  than  the 
victims— unless  the  victim  happens  to  be  a 
celebrity. 

What  people  want  is  that  crime  and  crimi- 
nals be  brought  under  control  so  that  we 
can  be  safe  on  the  streets  and  in  our  homes 
and  for  our  children  to  be  safe  in  schools 
and  at  play. 

It  needs  no  more  recital  of  the  frightening 
facts  and  statistics  to  focus  attention  on  the 
problem— a  problem  easier  to  define  than  to 
correct.  We  talk  of  having  criminals  make 
restitution  or  have  the  state  compensate  the 
victims.  The  first  is  unrealistic,  the  second  is 
unlikely.  Neither  meets  the  central  problem. 
Nothing  will  bring  about  swift  changes  in 
the  terror  that  stalks  our  streets  and  endan- 
gers our  homes,  but  I  will  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions. 

To  do  this  I  must  go  back  over  some  histo- 
ry which  may  help  explain  our  dilemma. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  regularly 
spent  my  vacations  visiting  courts  and  pris- 
ons in  other  countries,  chiefly  western 
Europe.  My  mentors  in  this  educational 
process  were  two  of  the  outstanding  penolo- 
gists of  our  time:  The  late  James  V.  Ben- 
nett. Director  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Prisons  and  the  late  Torsten  Ericksson. 
his  counterpart  in  Sweden,  where  crime 
rates  were  then  low.  poverty  was  nonexis- 
tent, correctional  systems  enlightened  and 
humane.  Each  was  a  vigorous  advocate  of 
using  prisons  as  educational  and  vocational 
training. 

I  shared  and  still  share  with  them  the 
belief  that  poverty  and  unemployment  are 
reflected  in  crime  rates— chiefly  crimes 
against  property.  But  if  poverty  were  the 
principal  cause  of  crime  as  was  the  easy  ex- 
planation given  for  so  many  years,  crime 
would  have  been  almost  nonexistent  in  af- 
fluent Sweden  and  very  high  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  But  the  hard  facts  simply  did  not 
and  do  not  support  the  easy  claims  that 
poverty  is  the  controlling  factor,  it  is  just 
one  factor.  The  crime  rate  today  exceeds 
our  crime  rate  during  the  Great  Depression. 
We  must  not  be  misled  by  cliches  and  slo- 
gans that  if  we  but  abolish  poverty  crime 
will  also  disappear.  A  far  greater  factor  is 
the  deterrent  effect  of  swift  and  certain 
consequences:  swift  arrest,  prompt  trial,  cer- 
tain penalty,  and— at  some  point— finality  of 
judgment. 

To  speak  of  crime  in  America  and  not 
mention  the  drugs  and  drug-related  crime 
would  be  an  oversight  of  large  dimension. 
The  destruction  of  lives  by  drugs  is  more 
frightening  than  all  the  homicides  we 
suffer.  The  victims  are  not  just  the  young 
who  become  addicts.  Their  families  and.  in 
turn,  their  victims  and  all  of  society  suffer 
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over  a  lifetime.  I  am  not  wise  enough  to  ven- 
ture a  solution.  Until  we  effectively  seal  our 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  borders— which 
would  require  five  or  ten  times  the  present 
border  guard  personnel  and  vastly  enlarge 
the  internal  drug  enforcement  staffs— there 
is  little  else  we  can  do.  Our  fourth  and  fifth 
amendments  give  the  same  broad  protection 
to  drug  pushers  as  they  give  to  you  and  me 
and  judges  are  oath  bound  to  apply  those 
commands. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  startling  amount 
of  crime  committed  by  persons  on  release 
awaiting  trial,  on  parole,  and  on  probation 
release.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  accused 
finally  to  be  brought  to  trial  with  two.  three 
or  more  charges  pending.  Overburdened 
prosecutors  and  courts  tend  to  drop  other 
pending  charges  when  one  conviction  is  ob- 
Uined.  Should  we  be  surprised  If  the  word 
gets  around  in  the  "criminal  community" 
that  you  can  commit  two  or  three  crimes  for 
the  price  of  only  one? 

Deterrence  is  the  primary  core  of  any  re- 
sponse to  the  reign  of  terror  in  American 
cities.  Deterrence  means  speedly  action  by 
society,  but  that  process  runs  up  against  the 
reality  that  many  large  cities  have  either  re- 
duced their  police  forces  or  failed  to  keep 
them  in  balance  with  double-digit  crime  in- 
flation. 

A  first  step  to  achieve  deterrence  is  to 
have  larger  forces  of  better  trained  officers. 
Thanks  to  the  FBI  academy  we  have  the 
pattern  for  such  training. 

A  second  step  is  to  re-examine  statutes  on 
pre-trial  release  at  every  level  along  the 
lines  suggested.  This  requires  that  there  be 
a  sufficient  number  of  investigators,  pros- 
ecutors and  defenders— and  judges— to  bring 
defendants  to  trial  swiftly.  Any  study  of  the 
statistics  will  reveal  that  "bail  crime"  re- 
flects a  great  hole  in  the  fabric  of  speedy 
law  enforcement  and  the  consequent  deter- 
rence. 

To  change  this  melancholy  picture  will 
call  for  spending  more  money  than  we  have 
ever  before  devoted  to  law  enforcement,  and 
even  this  will  be  for  naught  if  we  do  not  re- 
examine our  judicial  process  and  philosophy 
with  respect  to  finality  of  judgmenU.  The 
search  for  perfect  justice  has  led  us  on  a 
course  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  A 
true  miscarriage  of  justice,  whether  20-  30- 
or  40-years-old,  should  always  be  open  to 
review,  but  the  judicial  process  becomes  a 
mockery  of  justice  if  it  is  forever  open  to  ap- 
peals and  retrials  for  errors  in  the  arrest, 
the  search,  or  the  trial. 

At  this  point  judicial  discretion  and  Judi- 
cial restraint  require  me  to  stop  and  simply 
to  repeat  that  governments  were  instituted 
and  exist  chiefly  to  protect  people.  If  gov- 
ernments fail  in  this  basic  duty  they  are  not 
excused  or  redeemed  by  showing  that  they 
have  esUblished  the  most  perfect  systems 
to  protect  the  claims  of  defendants  in  crimi- 
nal proceedings.  A  government  that  falls  to 
protect  both  the  rights  of  accused  persons 
and  also  all  other  people  has  failed  in  its 
mission.  I  leave  it  to  you  whether  the  bal- 
ance has  been  fairly  struck. 

Let  me  place  this  in  perspective:  (1)  The 
bail  reform  statutes  of  recent  years,  espe- 
cially as  to  non-violent  crimes,  were  desir- 
able and  overdue:  (2)  the  provisions  for  a 
lawyer  for  every  defendant  were  desirable 
and  overdue:  (3)  statutes  to  insure  speedy 
trials  were  desirable  if  the  same  legislation 
provides  the  means  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tive. 

Many  enlightened  countries  succeed  in 
holding  criminal  trials  within  four  to  eight 
weeks  after  arrest.  First  offenders  are  gen- 
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erally  placed  on  probation,  free  to  return  to 
a  gainful  occupation  under  close  supervi- 
sion. I  hardly  need  remind  this  audience 
that  our  criminal  process  often  goes  on  2,  3. 
4  or  more  years  before  the  accused  runs  out 
all  the  options.  Even  after  sentence  and  con- 
finement, the  warfare  continues  with  end- 
less streams  of  petitions  for  writs,  suits 
against  parole  boards,  wardens  and  judges. 

So  we  see  a  paradox— even  while  we  strug- 
gle toward  correction,  education  and  reha- 
bilitation, our  system  encourages  prisoners 
to  continue  warfare  with  society.  The  result 
is  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  defend- 
ants  hostility  toward  the  police,  the  wit- 
nesses, the  prosecutor,  the  judge  and 
jurors— and  the  public  defender  who  failed 
to  win  his  case— those  hostilities  are  kept 
alive.  How  much  chance  do  you  think  there 
is  of  changing  or  rehabilitating  a  person 
who  is  encouraged  to  keep  up  years  of  con- 
stant warfare  with  society? 

The  dismal  failure  of  our  system  to  stem 
the  flood  of  crime  repeaters  is  reflected  in 
part  in  the  massive  number  of  those  who  go 
in  and  out  of  prisons.  In  a  nation  that  has 
been  thought  to  be  the  world  leader  in  so 
many  areas  of  human  activity  our  system  of 
justice— not  simply  the  prisons— produces 
the  world's  highest  rate  of  "recall"  for  those 
who  are  processed  through  it.  How  long  can 
we  tolerate  this  rate  of  recall  and  the  devas- 
tation it  produces? 

What  I  suggest  now— and  this  association 
with  its  hundreds  of  State  and  local  affili- 
ates can  be  a  powerful  force— is  to  "survey 
the  wreckage"  and  begin  a  damage  control 
program.  It  will  be  long:  it  will  be  painful:  it 
will  be  costly— but  less  costly  than  the  bil- 
lions in  dollars  and  thousands  of  blighted 
lives  now  hostage  to  crime.  It  is  as  much  a 
part  of  our  national  defense  as  the  Penta- 
gon budget. 

Sometimes  we  speak  glibly  of  a  "war  on 
crime."  A  war  is  being  waged  by  a  small  seg- 
ment of  society  against  the  whole  of  society. 
It  wlU  not  be  won  simply  by  harsher  sen- 
tences; not  by  harsh  mandatory  minimum 
sentence  statutes:  not  by  abandoning  the 
historic  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
And  perhaps,  above  all.  it  will  not  be  accom- 
plished by  roving,  self-appointed  armed  citi- 
zen police  patrols.  At  age  200,  this  country 
has  outgrown  the  idea  of  private  law  and 
vigilantes.  Volunteer  community  watchman 
services  are  quite  another  matter. 

Now  let  me  present  the  ultimate  paradox: 
After  society  has  spent  years  and  often  a 
modest  fortune  to  put  a  single  person 
behind  bars,  we  become  bored.  The  media 
loses  interest  and  the  individual  is  forgot- 
ten. Our  humanitarian  concern  evaporates. 
In  all  but  a  minority  of  the  States  we  con- 
fine the  person  in  an  overcrowded,  under- 
staffed institution  with  little  or  no  library 
facilities,  little  if  any  educational  program 
or  vocational  training.  I  have  visited  Ameri- 
can prisons  built  more  than  100  years  ago 
for  800  prisoners,  but  with  two  thousand 
crowded  today  inside  their  ancient  walls. 

Should  you  look  at  the  records  you  will 
find  that  the  300,000  persons  now  confined 
in  penal  institutions  are  heavily  weighted 
with  offenders  under  age  thirty.  A  majority 
of  them  cannot  meet  minimum  standards  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Plainly 
this  goes  back  to  our  school  systems.  A 
sample  of  this  was  reflected  in  a  study  of 
pupils  in  a  large  city  where  one-half  of 
those  completing  the  third  grade  could  not 
meet  minimum  reading  standards.  This 
should  not  surprise  us.  for  today  we  find 
some    high    school    graduates    who   carmot 
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read  or  write  well  enough  to  hold  simple 
jot>s. 

Here  are  a  few  steps  which  ought  to  be 
considered  immediately: 

(1)  Restore  to  all  bail  release  laws  the  cru- 
cial element  of  future  dangerousness  based 
on  a  combination  of  the  particular  crime 
and  past  record,  to  deter  crime-whlle-on- 
bail: 

(2)  Provide  for  trial  within  weeks  of 
arrest,  except  for  extraordinary  cause 
shown; 

(3)  Priority  for  review  on  Appeal  within 
eight  weeks  of  final  judgement: 

(4)  Following  appellate  review,  confine  all 
subsequent  judicial  review  to  claims  of  mis- 
carriage of  justice:  and  finally: 

A.  We  must  accept  the  reality  that  to  con- 
fine offenders  behind  walls  without  trying 
to  change  them  is  an  expensive  folly  with 
short  term  benefits— a  "winning  of  battles 
while  losing  the  war": 

B.  Reexamining  treatment  of  first  non- 
violent offenders— intensive  supervision  and 
counselling  and  swift  revocation  if  proba- 
tion terms  are  violated; 

C.  A  broad  scale  physical  rehabilitation  of 
all  prisons  (perhaps  on  a  federally-funded 
matching  grant  basis)  to  provide  a  decent 
setting  for  educational  and  vocational  pro- 
grams: 

D.  Make  all  vocational  and  educational 
programs  mandatory  with  credit  against  the 
sentence  for  educational  progress— literally 
a  program  to  "leam  the  way  out  of  prison." 
so  that  no  prisoner  leaves  without  at  least 
being  able  to  read,  write  and  do  basic  arith- 
metic: 

E.  Generous  family  visitation  in  decent 
surroundings  to  maintain  family  ties,  with 
rigid  security  to  exclude  drugs  or  weapons; 

P.  Counselling  services  after  release  paral- 
leling the  "after-care"  services  in  Sweden, 
Holland,  Denmark.  All  this  should  be  aimed 
at  developing  respect  for  self,  respect  for 
others,  accountability  for  conduct,  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  work,  of  thrift,  of 
family. 

G.  Encourage  religious  groups  to  give 
counsel  on  ethical  behavior  and  occupation- 
al adjustment. 

The  two  men  I  spoke  of  as  my  mentors  be- 
ginning twenty-five  years  ago— James  V. 
Bennett  and  Torsten  Eriksson  of  Sweden, 
were  sadly  disappointed  at  the  end  of  their 
careers,  on  their  great  hopes  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  offenders.  Have  we  reached  the  stage 
where  we  must  now  accept  the  harsh  truth 
that  there  may  be  some  incorrigible  human 
beings?  Are  there  people  who  cannot  be 
changed  except  by  God's  own  mercy  to  that 
one  person?  We  cannot  yet  be  certain  and  in 
our  own  interest— in  the  interest  of  billions 
in  dollars  lost  to  crime  and  blighted  if  not 
destroyed  lives— we  must  try  to  deter  and 
try  to  cure. 

This  will  be  costly  in  the  short  run  and 
the  short  run  will  not  be  brief.  This  illness 
our  society  suffers  has  been  generations  in 
developing,  but  we  should  t>egln  at  once  to 
divert  the  next  generation  from  the  dismal 
paths  of  the  past  and  try  to  m&ke  homes 
and  schools  and  streets  safe  for  all.* 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  BUDGETARY 
RESTRAINT  ON  AMERICA'S 
EDUCATION  RESOURCES 


HON.  JIM  LEACH 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week.  Dr.  William  G.  Bowen, 
president  of  Princeton  University,  de- 
livered a  thought-provoking  address 
about  the  effects  of  proposed  budg- 
etary restraint  on  basic  research  and 
student  assistance.  I  am  taking  the  lib- 
erty to  insert  l)elow  the  full  text  of 
President  Bowen's  remarks,  but  would 
like  to  emphasize  two  points:  First, 
that  basic  research  is  a  resource  of 
vital  importance  to  our  national  de- 
fense, as  the  experience  of  World  War 
II  dramatized  so  vividly;  second,  that 
the  limiting  of  middle  class  access  to 
borrowed  capital  can  lead  to  a  polar- 
ization of  education  where  only  the 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor  are  pro- 
vided means  to  send  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  a  full  array  of  colleges 
and  universities. 

An  overwhelming  consensus  has 
emerged  on  the  need  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending,  but  selec- 
tive judgment  must  be  applied  to 
budgetary  decisionmaking  to  insure 
that  the  development  of  human  re- 
sources are  not  eclipsed  by  the  place- 
ment of  a  disproportionate  emphasis 
on  the  production  of  military  hard- 
ware and  the  rebuilding  of  corporate 
plants  and  equipment. 
Remarks  by  William  G.  Bowem.  President. 
Princeton  University 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today  and  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  join  with  so  many 
of  our  alumni  in  honoring  those  Princeton- 
ians  who  serve  this  nation  so  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

These  are  interesting— challenging— times 
for  all  of  us,  and  certainly  for  those  with 
direct  and  immediate  responsibility  for  de- 
termining national  priorities. 

We  meet  today— through  no  prior  ar- 
rangement on  my  part,  needless  to  say— in 
the  immediate  aftermath  of  an  announce- 
ment of  the  most  sweeping  budget-cutting 
intentions  ever  placed  before  the  Congress. 
Some  of  the  issues  raised  are  so  important 
for  higher  education,  for  the  purposes  Prin- 
ceton serves,  that  I  hope  you  will  allow  me 
to  comment  on  two  areas  of  particular  con- 
cern: research  and  student  aid.  It  has  not 
t>een  my  practice  to  use  these  occasions  to 
discuss  pending  legislative  issues,  but  I 
depart  from  past  practice  today  in  the  hope 
of  encouraging  all  of  us  to  think  together 
atMut  longer-term  objectives  held  in 
common  by  universities,  the  government, 
and  the  society. 

Reducing  the  rate  of  inflation  and  improv- 
ing the  overall  performance  of  the  economy 
are  plainly  important  goals  for  the  universi- 
ties as  well  as  for  the  society  at  large. 
Indeed,  given  their  "handicraft"  nature 
(with  the  emphasis  at  Princeton,  for  exam- 
ple, on  the  senior  thesis,  precepts,  and  su- 
pervised independent  work  at  graduate  and 
undergraduate  levels),  universities  have 
been  especially  vulnerable  to  the  Inflation- 
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ary  pressures  of  recent  years:  thus,  they 
have  a  direct  institutional  stake  in  the  suc- 
cess of  efforts  to  reduce  the  rate  at  which 
prices  rise.  Of  course,  there  will  continue  to 
be  lively  del>ate  among  economists  as  to  the 
right  set  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  (A 
distinguished  economist,  now  himself  out  of 
favor,  once  said:  "Only  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand understands  the  currency  question, 
and  I  meet  him  every  day.")  There  is.  none- 
theless, widespread  agreement  that  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  expenditures  can  help,  and 
if  a  major  effort  is  to  be  made  to  reduce 
spending,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  there 
should  be  no  sacred  cows:  programs  affect- 
ing every  sector,  including  higher  education, 
should  be  scrutinized  carefully.  It  will  not 
do  to  say:  "Leave  us  alone;  cut  everyone  but 
us." 

As  many  of  you  know,  we  have  worked 
hard,  and  successfully,  at  Princeton  to  bal- 
ance our  own  budget,  and  I  know  from  our 
experience  both  how  painful  it  is  to  achieve 
reductions  and  how  important  it  is  to  be 
prepared  to  cut  selectively. 

In  Washington,  as  at  Princeton,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  make  the  most  careful  choices  in 
deciding  which  programs  to  terminate  or 
cut  back.  It  seems  to  me  essential  that  im- 
mediate pressures  for  instant  savings  not 
lead  Inadvertently  to  the  sacrifice  of  long- 
term  goals  critical  to  both  the  material  and 
spiritual  health  of  our  society. 

In  the  area  of  research,  for  example,  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  integral  role 
that  science  and  technology  play  in  increas- 
ing productivity  and  the  extent  to  which  so 
many  questions  facing  our  society  have  sci- 
entific dimensions.  For  these  reasons, 
among  others,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
having  an  eminently  qualified  science  advis- 
er in  the  White  House.  We  should  also 
remind  ourselves  of  the  contributions  that 
can  be  made  by  scholars  and  advanced  stu- 
dents in  the  humanities,  the  arts,  and  the 
social  sciences.  While  economic  circtim- 
stances  may  well  require  reductions  in  fed- 
eral spending  in  these  areas  (and  I  believe 
that  there  are  savings  to  be  achieved),  the 
ways  in  which  this  is  done  will  matter  great- 
ly. 

Within  science  and  engineering,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  being  clear  about  priorities  and 
being  willing  to  make  choices,  let  me  stress 
the  importance  of  distinguishing  between 
basic  and  applied  research— and  then  recog- 
nizing the  more  fundamental  role  of  govern- 
ment in  supporting  the  former.  I  believe  it 
maikes  good  sense  to  rely  heavily  on  private 
companies  to  finance  research  at  the  ap- 
plied end  of  the  spectrum.  In  my  view,  lag- 
ging productivity  has  been— is — a  major  part 
of  this  country's  economic  problem;  accord- 
ingly, new  ideas  and  the  capital  expendi- 
tures needed  to  translate  ideas  into  improv- 
ing living  standards  should  be  encouraged 
within  the  private  sector. 

Of  course,  applied  research  grows  from 
the  seeds  planted  by  basic  research.  And  in- 
dividual companies  and  industries,  however 
generously  motivated,  cannot  be  expected  to 
pay  fully  for  research  which  by  its  nature 
can  lead  in  unpredictable  directions  and 
which,  if  successful,  almost  certainly  will 
bestow  benefits  so  widely  that  no  one  firm 
or  group  of  firms  can  capture  them  entirely 
for  private  uses.  This  simple  rationale— the 
presence  of  what  the  economist  calls  "spill- 
over benefits"— means  that  profit-making 
enterprises  cannot  be  expected  to  replace 
government  as  sources  of  support  for  most 
research  at  the  "basic"  end  of  the  spectrum. 
Our  future  welfare  depends  critically  on  the 
ever-changing  l>ase  of  knowledge  created,  as 
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It  were,  for  Its  own  sake,  and  here  govern- 
ment must  continue  to  be  an  important 
partner  In  the  national  effort. 

Unfortunately,  the  environment  for  basic 
research  in  universities  has  been  weakened 
by  inadequate  support  for,  among  other 
things,  facilities  and  equipment.  Thus.  I  am 
particularly  distressed  by  one  of  the  small- 
est "savings"  Included  in  the  most  recent 
budget  proposals— namely  deferral  of  a  $75 
million  program  within  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  for  the  upgrading  of  major 
research  laboratories.  These  laboratories 
have  fallen  far  behind  the  state-of-the-art, 
and  one  recent  study  showed  that  equip- 
ment in  university  laboratories  is  now.  on 
average,  twice  as  old  as  equipment  in  indus- 
trial laboratories.  I  do  not  believe  that  fail- 
ure to  spend  relatively  modest  amounts  of 
money  here  is  a  real  "saving"  at  all:  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  the  result  will  be  futher 
damage  to  research  and  training  efforts 
vital  to  long-term  Increases  in  productivity. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  of  conducting 
research  in  the  university  environment  Is 
that  advanced  students  can  simultaneously 
receive  training  and  contribute  their  own 
fresh  perspectives  to  the  research  enter- 
prise. For  almost  30  years,  a  major  expres- 
sion of  this  nation's  commitment  to  future 
scientific  leadership  has  been  the  merit- 
based,  portable  fellowship  program  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  that  has  at- 
tracted—and then  supported^some  of  the 
best  young  scientific  talent  in  the  world. 
This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  place, 
among  all  places  within  the  educational 
sector,  in  which  it  is  wise  to  seek  dramatic 
economies;  thus.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
think  hard  {U>out  the  implications  of  termi- 
nating this  most  successful  program  before 
acting  on  the  request  of  the  Administration 
that  no  new  NSF  Fellowships  be  awarded. 

A  less  obvious,  but  perhaps  significant,  ob- 
servation is  that  the  community  of  basic  re- 
search scholars  constitutes  a  vital  national 
resource  for  purposes  of  defense,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  World  War  II  dramatized  so  viv- 
idly. With  the  memory  of  radar  and  other 
war-time  contributions  fresh  In  mind,  much 
support  of  basic  research  in  the  post-war 
period  was  clearly  meant  to  conserve  and 
strengthen  this  national  resouree.  In  cur- 
rent discussions  of  defense,  these  consider- 
ations seem  to  have  faded  somewhat:  they 
should  not.  Nor  can  we  afford,  as  a  nation, 
to  neglect  teaching  and  scholarship  in  such 
fields  as  Near  Eastern  and  East  Asian  stud- 
ies. 

Much  as  the  United  States  has  benefited 
historically  from  an  educational  system  un- 
miatched  anywhere,  our  future  will  depend 
even  more  on  creativity  and  trained  intelli- 
gence. The  fields  of  communications,  elec- 
tronics, and  computers  offer  one  particular- 
ly dramatic  illustration  of  this  point,  as  Dr. 
William  O.  Baker,  '39,  a  Trustee  of  Prince- 
ton and  former  President  of  Bell  Laborato- 
ries, testified  before  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee: 

"Talent  is  the  basis  for  our  whole  national 
treasure  here.  Although  materials  are  vital 
for  the  structure  of  some  of  the  machines, 
in  general  the  work  Is  characterized  by  its 
complete  dependence  on  human  talent. 
There  are  no  oil  wells,  there  are  no  grain- 
fields,  and  there  are  no  mineral  resources  in 
this  field.  It  is  a  creation  of  human  imagina- 
tion and  human  vision." 

If  basic  research  represents  a  long-term 
investment  in  new  ideas,  student  aid  is  a 
long-term  investment  in  the  human  capital 
of  the  country— in  the  individuals  who  In 
their  turn  will  provide  the  leadership,  and 
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the  citizenship,  on  which  the  country  must 
always  depend.  Current  discussion  focuses, 
understandably,  on  specific  program  ele- 
ments. Each  component  of  financial  aid 
should  be  seen,  however,  as  part  of  an  inte- 
grated whole  that  has  been  built  carefully, 
with  bi-partisan  support  in  successive  ad- 
ministrations and  successive  Congresses,  to 
achieve  what  are  truly  national  objectives. 
As  we  seek  to  address  weaknesses  In  ele- 
ments of  this  financial  aid  structure,  to  set 
shart>er  priorities,  and  to  correct  abuses,  we 
must  remember  why  these  programs  of  stu- 
dent assistance  came  into  being  in  the  first 
place. 

The  present  combination  of  Pell  Grants 
(named  appropriately  in  honor  of  our  distin- 
guished alumnus  who  has  done  so  much  to 
build  these  programs).  Supplementary 
Grants  (which  aid  needy  students  at  more 
expensive  institutions),  work-study  pro- 
grams, federal  loan  programs.  State  scholar- 
ship programs,  and  substantial  programs  of 
financial  aid  provided  by  individual  colleges 
and  universities,  has  been  designed  to  assist 
students  at  various  Income  levels  to  obtain 
access  to  educational  opportunities  that 
otherwise  would  be  beyond  their  reach  fi- 
nancially—to make  it  feasible  for  students 
from  all  economic  backgrounds  to  attend 
the  full  array  of  private  and  public  colleges 
and  universities,  including  the  more  expen- 
sive ones.  One  result  has  been  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  diversity  of  student  backgrounds 
and  perspectives  that  has  been  extremely 
valuable  educationally  as  well  as  consistent 
with  basic  principles  of  equal  opportunity- 
principles  that  must  be  given  expression 
within  the  educational  sector  if  they  are  to 
have  meaning  elsewhere  in  American  soci- 
ety. 

It  would  be  short-sighted  in  the  extreme 
to  waste  our  most  precious  resources  by  in 
effect  denying  educational  opportunity  to 
talented  young  people  who  ask  only  the 
chaince  to  develop  their  full  potential.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest 
to  begin  re-segregating  major  universities  on 
the  basis  of  financial  means.  And  it  would 
be  very  unwise,  in  my  judgment,  to  disturb  a 
rather  careful  balance  that  has  been  created 
between  the  complementary  needs  of  the 
private  and  public  sectors — especially  as  we 
move  through  a  15-year  period  when  demo- 
graphic trends  are  almost  certain  to  create 
serious  new  stresses  within  all  of  higher 
education. 

Fortunately,  there  seems  to  be  broad 
agreement  on  these  general  propositions.  I 
hope  we  shall  have  the  wisdom— and  the 
will— to  translate  them  into  sound  legisla- 
tive and  administration  decisions. 

With  regard  to  specific  programs,  let  me 
begin  by  noting  one  area  in  which  I  beUeve 
savings  can  be  achieved,  consistent  with 
basic  principles  of  equity.  Consideration 
should  be  given,  in  my  view,  to  elimination 
of  the  educational  benefits  provided  to  col- 
lege students  under  Social  Security.  These 
benefits  are  provided  irrespective  of  finan- 
cial need,  and  thus  in  some  cases  are  pro- 
vided to  students  otherwise  able  to  meet 
their  college  costs.  In  many  other  cases,  of 
course,  these  benefits  are  meeting  real 
needs,  but  those  needs  can  continue  to  be 
met  through  reaffirmation  and  extension  of 
the  government's  commitment  to  need- 
based  grant,  loan,  and  work-study  programs. 

On  my  own  scale  of  priorities,  some  of  the 
changes  in  the  Pell  Grants  suggested  thus 
far,  such  as  requiring  a  self-help  contribu- 
tion and  looking  afresh  at  the  formula  for 
determining  the  parental  contribution,  also 
seem  less  damaging  to  long-term  objectives 
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than  other  kinds  of  cut-backs  one  might  en- 
vision In  this  extremely  valuable  program. 
It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  If  the 
full  range  of  proposals  were  adopted,  some 
600,000  currently  eligible  students  could  be 
removed  from  the  program  next  year.  Of 
even  more  immediate  concern  is  the  fswit 
that  a  substantial  supplemental  appropri- 
ation will  be  necessary  this  year  if  the  maxi- 
mum grant  under  this  program  is  not  to  de- 
cline precipitously  from  Its  Intended  level  of 
$1,800  to  something  in  the  range  of  $1,200. 

The  loan  programs,  and  the  changes  pro- 
posed In  them,  raise  more  complex  ques- 
tions that  cannot  be  discussed  in  full  detail 
In  the  time  we  have  together  today.  But  I 
do  want  to  suggest  some  priorities  and  prin- 
ciples for  consideration. 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program 
<GSL)  is  very  Important.  If  we  are  to  expect 
each  student  to  contribute  to  his  or  her  own 
educational  costs,  it  is  essential  that  well 
conceived  and  well  administered  loan  pro- 
grams be  available. 

There  Is  a  compelling  reason  for  govern- 
mental involvement  in  this  particular  type 
of  loan  program,  in  contrast  with  many 
other  situations  in  which  the  government 
guarantees  loans  for  commodities  or  busi- 
ness purposes  of  one  kind  or  another.  Put 
simply,  when  students  seek  loans  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  they  have  no  collateral  to 
offer;  It  Is  their  human  capital  that  is  being 
augmented,  but  we  do  not,  for  excellent  rea- 
sons, allow  individuals  to  seU  themselves  or 
enter  indentured  servant  status.  This  basic 
characteristic,  so  fundamental  that  it  Is 
often  overlooked,  explains  why  private  capi- 
tal markets  cannot  be  expected  to  provide 
the  requisite  loan  funds  for  students. 

It  does  seem  justifiable,  however,  to  have 
different  terms  for  different  groups  of  bor- 
rowers. On  the  one  hand,  it  seems  proper— 
indeed  important,  from  the  standpoint  of 
assisting  needy  students  to  borrow- that 
students  with  demonstrated  need  who 
simply  must  incur  debt  to  meet  educational 
costs  not  be  asked  to  pay  interest  or  accu- 
mulate interest  obligations  while  in  school. 
(To  Illustrate  the  importance  of  this  provi- 
sion, without  the  in-school  subsidy  the  total 
cost  of  a  Princeton  undergraduate  educa- 
tion would  be  increased  by  some  $2,700  for  a 
needy  student  borrowing  under  the  GSL 
program,  and  this  would  be  on  top  of  an  al- 
ready substantial  loan  burden  and  an  obli- 
gation to  contribute  both  term-time  and 
summer  earnings.  The  impact  on  graduate 
students  would  be  even  greater.) 

But  considerable  savings  could  be 
achieved  if  the  in-school  subsidy  were  re- 
stricted to  need  and  eliminated  for  others 
who  borrow  to  solve  problems  of  liquidity  or 
to  extend  payments  into  their  working  life- 
times. This  latter  group  of  students  could  be 
called  upon  to  assume  responsibility  for  in- 
terest charges  incurred  while  in  college.  And 
it  may  well  be  right  to  allow  interest 
charges  for  this  group  of  borrowers,  as  well 
as  for  parents,  to  be  set  at  some  reasonable 
approximation  of  the  market  rate.  I  agree 
that  It  Ls  hard  to  justify  allowing  individuals 
with  adequate  incomes  to  borrow  at  artifi- 
cially low  rates — especially  when  money 
markets  make  it  possible  for  some  to  re- 
invest the  loan  proceeds  so  as  to  profit  per- 
sonally. There  Is  no  way  to  know  how  many 
students  are  in  fact  abusing  the  current  pro- 
gram; certainly  in  our  experience  most  stu- 
dents borrow  reluctantly  and  for  entirely  le- 
gitimate purposes.  In  any  event,  allowing  In- 
terest rates  for  borrowers  above  the  strictly 
defjied  need  level  to  reflect  the  cost  of 
money  more  accurately  would  remove  the 
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possibility  of  abuse  and  also  reduce  consid- 
erably the  cost  of  the  program. 

It  is  essential,  however,  that  access  to  cap- 
ital, under  nonsubsldized  terms,  be  main- 
tained for  students  and  parents  (including 
those  who  have  Incomes  well  above  normal 
notions  of  "need")  who  simply  must  borrow 
If  they  are  to  spread  the  costs  of  education- 
al investments  over  reasonable  periods  of 
time.  I  know  students  at  Princeton  whose 
families  simply  could  not  meet  exi>ected 
family  contributions  without  access  to 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  programs,  includ- 
ing some  who  have  one  or  two  brothers  or 
sisters  simultaneously  going  to  college.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  we  want  to 
discourage  this  form  of  investment. 

I  have  been  asked  repeatedly  if  the 
Princeton  student  body  will  not  become  po- 
larized between  the  very  rich  and  those 
whose  incomes  are  low  enough  to  qualify 
for  financial  aid.  So  far.  this  has  not  hap- 
pened. Students  from  families  at  all  income 
levels  are  well  represented  at  Princeton,  but 
this  has  been  possible— and  will  continue  to 
be  possible— only  through  access  to  loan 
programs  that  allow  middle  income  families 
to  Invest  in  the  education  of  their  children— 
and  that  allow  those  students  whose  parents 
cannot  or  will  not  help  them  (for  whatever 
reasons)  to  invest  in  themselves. 

Why  do  those  of  us  at  Princeton  care  so 
much  about  all  of  this?  Because  of  our  con- 
viction that  the  education  we  offer,  and  the 
research  done  by  our  faculty,  make  a  differ- 
ence—a most  significant  difference— to  the 
life  of  this  country.  As  Marvin  Bressler,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  at  Princeton  has  ob- 
served, Princeton  has  always  believed  that 
education  is  both  a  private  treasure  and  a 
public  resource.  This  year,  eight  seniors  at 
Princeton  won  either  a  Rhodes  or  a  Mar- 
shall Scholarship  to  study  in  EIngland— out 
of  a  total  of  only  62  such  awards  nation- 
wide. All  eight  have  been  receiving  scholar- 
ships or  financial  aid  in  some  form  at 
Princeton— and  I  have  no  doubt  that  all 
eight  will  repay  those  investments  many 
times  over.  It  is  up  to  all  of  us.  both  individ- 
ually and  through  our  government,  to  see 
that  future  generations  of  young  people 
have  the  same  opportunities.  And  it  is  up  to 
us.  too.  to  see  that  the  universities  in  this 
country,  including  Princeton,  continue  to  be 
the  home  of  ideas— that  Val  Pitch,  in  our 
Physics  Department,  who  won  the  Nobel 
I»rize  this  year,  will  be  but  one  more  in  a 
continuing  stream  of  fau;ulty  whose  insights 
and  vision  deepen  our  understanding  of  the 
world  and  our  place  within  it. 

To  the  many  practical  arguments  for  the 
support  of  research  and  education,  let  me 
add.  in  closing,  what  I  believe  to  be  a  still 
more  fundamental  proF>ositlon.  I  shall  use 
the  words  of  this  year's  winner  of  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Prize,  Lewis  Thomas  '33,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Memorial  Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer  Center  in  New  York.  Dr.  Thomas  ob- 
served: 

"*  •  •  As  long  as  we  are  bewildered  by  the 
mystery  of  ourselves,  and  confused  by  the 
straingeness  of  our  uncomfortable  connec- 
tion to  all  the  rest  of  life,  and  dumb-found- 
ed by  the  inscrutability  of  our  own  minds, 
we  cannot  be  said  to  be  healthy  animals  in 
today's  world 

"We  need  to  know  more  *  *  *  not  for  [the 
sake  of]  technology,  not  for  leisure,  not 
even  for  health  or  longevity,  but  for  the 
hope  of  wisdom  which  our  kind  of  culture 
must  acquire  for  its  survival." 

It  is  this  conception  of  the  role  of  learning 
that  speaks  to  many  of  us  at  deeper  levels. 
For  me,  at  least,  it  is  compelling.* 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  days  ago  on  March  12,  my  distin- 
guished colleage  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Oilman,  who  is  always  in  the  forefront 
in  addressing  human  rights  issues, 
convened  a  special  order  on  the  trage- 
dy inflicting  itself  on  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  violence,  discrimination,  and  de- 
terioration of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Catholic  minority  is  being 
forced  to  live  is  exacting  a  terrible  cost 
on  the  oppressed  as  well  as  the  oppres- 
sor. 

The  litany  of  inadequate  living  con- 
ditions of  the  Catholic  minority  in 
terms  of  substandard  housing,  menial 
jobs,  and  little  or  no  access  to  educa- 
tional opportunities  is  a  situation  with 
which  I  and  all  too  many  of  my  con- 
stituents can  concretely  identify. 

This  is  the  cause  of  unrest  and  vio- 
lence and  the  situation  cries  out  for 
reconciliation  and  a  nonviolent  resolu- 
tion of  the  underlying  political,  social, 
and  economic  causes. 

I,  like  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
am  concerned  about  our  Nation's 
policy  toward  Northern  Ireland  and 
call  upon  the  President  to  make  the 
strongest  representation  to  Great  Brit- 
ain to  allow  the  Irish  to  determine 
their  future. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  my  colleague 
for  bringing  to  our  attention  the 
manner  in  which  economic  subsidies  to 
U.S.  corporations  doing  business  in 
Northern  Ireland  contribute  to  the  in- 
justice and  conflict.  U.S.  corporations 
have  been  encouraged  to  locate  in  the 
British-Protestant  section  of  the 
North,  thus  depriving  the  Catholic  mi- 
nority of  economic  opportunity. 

The  call  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  hearings  on  this  matter  is 
warranted  and  I  will  be  most  interest- 
ed to  learn  the  extent  of  American 
complicity  in  the  all  too  familiar  cycle 
of  discrimination  in  Northern  Ireland. 

This  is  still  another  instance  that 
demonstrates  the  requirement  for  our 
Nation  to  examine  ourselves  and  live 
up  to  the  ideals  which  we  so  often 
espduse  but  all  too  often  fail  to  live  up 
to.« 


OLIN  "TIGER  "  TEAGUE:  A 
POETIC  REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CALIPORN lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  27,  1981 

•  Mr.    DORNAN    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
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friends  and  colleagues  a  very  special 
tribute  to  the  late  Olin  'Tiger" 
Teague.  I  had  the  good  fortune  of 
working  with  Tiger  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology, 
where  he  served  as  chairman.  The  late 
Congressman  Teague  played  a  major 
role  in  landing  the  first  man  on  the 
Moon. 

In  1977,  1  made  a  trip  with  Tiger  to 
Europe.  We  visited  the  site  of  his  bat- 
talion headquarters  during  World  War 
II,  and  I  was  able  to  relive  with  him 
some  of  the  incredible  experiences 
that  he  had  during  the  war.  His  stories 
were  inspiring.  I  found  myself  in  awe 
of  a  man  who  was  completely  devoted 
to  his  country  and  his  ideals;  a  man 
whose  wartime  and  peacetime  accom- 
plishments constitute  a  monument  to 
his  memory. 

The  following  poem,  written  by  1st 
Lt.  Arch  B.  Hoge,  Company  B,  314th 
Infantry,  1st  Battalion.  79th  Division, 
which  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Teague,  illustrates  the  extent 
to  which  Olin  "Tiger"  Teague  was 
loved  and  respected  by  his  men.  I 
share  it  with  you  in  honor  of  a  late, 
modem-day  hero;  one  that  will  inspire 
and  encourage  the  lives  of  Americans 
for  years  to  come. 

Tiger's  Meh 

The  Tiger's  Men.  that's  what  they  dubbed 
us  from  the  start 

Commanded  by  a  guy.  little  and  tough,  but 
with  a  heart. 

Prom  the  North,  the  South,  out  of  the 
West,  they  came 

To  the  Battalion,  to  bring  it  credit  and  glo- 
rious fame. 

The  Tiger's  Men. 

We  trained  in  Virginia.  Florida  and  Tennes- 
see 

Then  West  to  see  what  we  could  see. 

Into  Arizona  and  its  desert  land 

Went  our  bunch,  that  famous  clan 

The  Tiger's  Men. 

Rolling  across  Texas,  the  Lone  Star  State 

We  guys  Col.  Teague  did  hate. 

For  the  Col.  we  would  tell 

"Texas'— two  feet  to  water,  one  foot  to  Hell. 

The  Tiger's  Men. 

From  the  heat  and  sweat  to  Kan.sas  and  its 
snow 

On  another  train,  did  our  Battalion  go. 

Tactics,  hikes— train,  train,  train 

No  let  up  for  us.  come  snow  or  rain 

The  Tiger's  Men. 

Soon  time  to  head  up  to  the  POE 

Get  ready- ready  to  sail  across  the  sea 

We'd  had  our  downs— we'd  had  our  ups 

Even  little  Cassie  had  had  her  pups. 

The  Tigers  Men. 

On  the  Cristobal  the  Battalion  set  sail 

Some  turned  green,  some  turned  pale 

Pitching  their  cookies  into  the  sea 

Just  as  sick  as  sick  could  be. 

The  Tiger's  Men. 

At  Liverpool.  England,  the  Battalion  did 
land 

Ah,  what  joy.  "Dixie"  being  played  by  the 
band. 

Soon  again  on  another  train 

Thru  England— mist,  fog  and  rain 

The  Tigers  Men. 

Yep.  in  the  Battalion  did  work  and  play 
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Even  to  sipping  tea  the  British  w»y 
Worti,  train,  on  the  double  we  had  to  hit  it 
JoUy  Oie  England,  its  'You  cawn't  miss  if 
The  Tiger's  Men. 

Set.  Fisher  and  his  extra  special  super  stalf 
Lovable,  pudgy  Father  Healy  and  all  his 

gaff 
Truly  there  couldn't  have  ever  been 
A  crazier,  a  greater  bunch  of  men 
The  Tigers  Men. 

June  of    44  into  France  the  1st  Battalion 

went 
The  Itilling  of  Germans  its  energy  to  be 

spent 
Into  Combat  where  the  going  was  rough 
Every  guy  ready,  willing  to  do  his  stuff. 
The  Tiger's  Men. 

On  to  Cherbourg,  pray.  cuss.  dig.  and  fight 
CXJUble  summertime  and  the  short,  short 

night 
The  screaming  mlmi,  burp  guns,  the  88 
Sound's   we'll   well   remember  and   always 

hate 
The  Tiger's  Men. 

Cherbourg  had  fallen,  on  to  La  Haye 
No  time  for  rest,  no  time  for  play 
Inch  by  Inch,  hedge  by  hedge 
Into  their  lines  we  drove  our  wedge 
The  Tiger's  Men. 

On  across  France  the  Battalion  did  roll 
The  Boche  were  retreating,  great  was  their 

toll 
On.  on— up  to  the  river  Seine 
The  guys  who  wore  the  Cross  of  Lorraine 
The  Tigers  Men. 
The    officer    the    Krauts    thought    looked 

funny  and  wacky 
Who     was     he— Die     Plannery— Lord     Sir 

Shacky 
There  was  Hoge  and  his  Confederate  Flag 
So  the  South  could  sit  and  brag 
The  Tiger's  Men. 

There  were  Otto,  and  Halligan  with  wit  so 

rare 
There  were  Renzulli  and  Musie  and  their 

bill  of  fare 
There  were  big  Mullaney  and  Lover  Jung 
Food  and  supplies  Mulaney  always  "brung" 
The  Tiger's  Men. 

There  was  a  crew  always  on  call 

The  Big  3  Harper.  Baiter  and  Depaul 

It  was  Able.  Baker.  Charlie  and  Dog  on  the 

go 
Four  better  companies  you'll  never  know 
The  "nger's  Men. 

The  Aid  men.  the  Medics  and  Doc  Moore 
From  these  guys  we  couldn't  ask  more 
The  P.O.s  and  their  artUlery  Red 
Freeman  and  Grant  as  good  as  they  said 
The  Tiger's  Men. 
On  and  on  we  fought  the  Boche  into  the 

damned  Forrest  of  Parroy 
Tired,  weary,  cold— there  was  no  let  up— no 

joy 
When,  when  do  we  get  a  rest? 
Hasn't  the  Battalion  already  given  it's  best 
The  Tiger's  Men. 
At  long  last  that  promised  rest 
Spruce  up— shave— look  our  best 
Sleep,  a  bath,  a  dance  in  store 
Steaks,  wine,  and  gals  galore 
The  Tiger's  Men. 
The  rest  is  over,  we're  on  our  way 
We  attack  the  Boche  at  break  of  day 
"B"     Company     took     its     objective— that 

snowy  day 
Mission  accomplished,  we've  pave  the  way 
The  Tiger's  Men. 

On  and  on  thru  the  cold,  the  sleet,  the  snow 

and  rain 
Thru  town  after  town,  across  the  plain 
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Chasing  the  Krauts  from  hole  to  hole 
The  German  Bastard.  God  Damn  his  soul 
The  Tiger's  Men. 
And  so  it  came,  the  Boche  were  beaten,  they 

were  down 
The  once  mighty  Hitler  had  lost  his  crown 
We'd  won  the  fight,  we'd  cleared  the  way 
For  that  great  occasion— Victory  Day 
The  Tiger's  Men. 
Now  at  last  our  fighting  is  done 
The  peace  is  here,  we've  finally  won 
Lots  of  our  guys  gave  their  all 
So  many  names,  it's  hard  to  recall 
The  Tiger's  Men. 
Now  today,  wherever  we  may  be 
Safe  at  home  or  buried  O'er  the  sea 
Someday,  somewhere,  we'll  meet  again 
Together,  forever,  the  Tiger's  Men.« 


March  17,  1981 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
ABOUT  REAGAN'S  PROGRAM 


ST.  PATRICKS  DAY  PEACE 
WISHES  FOR  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
n*  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
on  the  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  Day 
to  call  attention  to  the  seemingly  end- 
less suffering  that  continues  to  plague 
the  residents  of  Northern  Ireland. 

We  must  not  let  the  gaiety  of  this 
day  diminish  the  fact  that  at  this 
moment  in  Belfast  and  the  small  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  that  make  up 
Northern  Ireland,  children  awe  afraid 
to  play  in  the  streets  and  women  fear 
for  their  lives  while  going  shopping  be- 
cause of  the  violent  drama  that  has 
engulfed  their  lives  these  many  years. 

I  have  long  sought  a  peaceful  and 
diplomatic  solution  to  the  violence  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Soon  after  Presi- 
dent Reagan  took  office,  I  communi- 
cated with  him  to  express  my  feelings 
on  this  highly  important  matter. 

It  is  most  heartening  to  note  that  a 
letter  I  recently  received  from  Max 
Priedersdorf,  special  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  noted  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  no  plans  to  change  a  19- 
month  embargo  on  the  U.S.  arms  sales 
to  the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary,  the 
major  British  police  force  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

I  have  gone  on  record  many  times  in 
this  chamber  outlining  the  terrible 
record  of  the  Royal  Ulster  forces.  I 
have  been  the  sponsor  of  many  bills 
that  would  forbid  the  sale  of  arms  to 
those  British  forces,  who  have  even 
been  chastized  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Ad  Hoc 
Congressional  Committee  for  Irish  Af- 
fairs, I  strongly  favor  a  peaceful  and 
diplomatic  solution  to  the  violence  in 
Northern  Ireland  that  has  taken  the 
lives  of  scores  of  innocent  people. 

I  urge  this  Congress  and  the  leader- 
ship of  this  Nation  to  use  its  influence 
to  make  peace  in  Northern  Ireland  a 
reality.* 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
folks  have  raised  questions  about 
President  Reagan's  economic  program. 
Prank  Gregorsky,  a  columnist  for  the 
Douglas  County  Sentinel,  in  Douglas- 
ville,  Ga..  has  put  together  a  series  of 
answers  to  the  most  commonly  asked 
questions  about  President  Reagan's 
program.  I  would  like  to  share  Mr. 
Gregorsky's  columns  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Questions  and  Answers  Aboiit  Reagan's 
Program 

(By  Frank  Gregorsky) 

Q:  Reagan's  people  say  their  tax  program 
is  a  break  with  the  past.  Yet  they  try  to 
calm  people's  fears  by  saying  that  all  past 
tax  cuts  helped  the  economy  and  we 
shouldn't  worry  about  this  one.  Isn't  this  a 
glaring  contradiction? 

A:  Yes.  The  Reagan  people  alter  Ijetween 
wanting  to  appear  bold  and  daring  versus 
seeming  traditional  and  safe,  so  their  rhe- 
torical lines  get  crossed.  Actually,  the 
Reagan  tax  program  is  a  lot  like  some  past 
tax  cuts  and  very  different  from  others. 

These  proposed  cuts  are  wide  in  scope  but 
simple  in  concept.  AU  of  the  brackets  in  the 
Federal  personal  income  tax  are  to  be  cut 
by  30  percent.  10  percent  a  year  for  three 
years.  The  top  tax  rate  would  go  from  70  to 
50  percent,  the  bottom  one  from  14  to  10 
percent,  and  all  the  ones  in  the  middle  ac- 
cordingly. This  is  to  encourage  an  across- 
the-board  Increase  in  savings,  work  incen- 
tives and  consumer  spending,  all  of  which 
should  lead  to  higher  economic  growth. 

Also,  business  taxes  will  be  lowered  via  the 
"10-5-3"  accelerated  depreciation  formula. 
Companies  would  write  off,  or  stop  paying 
taxes  on,  new  buildings  after  10  years,  new 
machinery  after  five,  and  new  vehicles  after 
three.  This  is  a  blanket  tax  break  for  all 
businesses  that  go  out  and  invest  in  plant 
expansion  and  modernization,  and  the  aim 
is  to  encourage  productivity  and  our  export 
performance. 

In  terms  of  what's  new  and  what's  been 
tried,  the  cuts  in  all  the  income  tax  rates 
were  tried  in  1922,  1924,  1948.  and  1964-65. 
That  last  series  of  tax  reductions,  under 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  is  very  similar  to 
what  Reagan  proposes,  because  at  that  time 
we  cut  over  a  period  of  years  all  the  income 
tax  rates  by  almost  the  exact  same  propor- 
tions. The  10-5-3  scheme  has  the  same  goals 
as  did  the  Investment  Tax  Credits  of  1962 
and  1971.  and  the  corporate  income  tax  cuts 
of  1964  and  1978. 

But  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  are  totally  unlike 
the  tax  cuts  we  had  in  1969,  1971,  1975, 
1976.  and  1977.  Those  tax  cuts  were  mis- 
takes. They  took  poor  people  off  the  tax 
rolls  by  the  millions  while  giving  no  tax 
relief  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  They 
raised  inheritance  and  capital  gains  taxes, 
discouraging  economic  activity  and  invest- 
ment. They  were  liberal,  Keynesian-type 
tax  cuts:  punish  the  so-called  rich,  flood  the 
economy  with  money  that  will  be  quickly 
spent,  make  things  harder  on  business.  We 
can't  afford  any  more  tax  cuts  of  that  kind. 
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Q:  Why  not  Just  cut  taxes  for  those  who 
save,  instead  of  cutting  all  taxes?  If  people 
spend  most  of  their  tax  savings,  that  will 
make  inflation  worse.  Isn't  that  what  wor- 
ries the  Democrats? 

A:  First  of  all.  it's  not  true  that  people  will 
spend  all  of  their  tax  savings.  During  1964 
and  1965.  a  period  when  all  income  tax  rates 
were  being  sharply  cut,  the  dollar  amount 
of  savings  by  individuals  (i.e.  households, 
personal  trust  funds,  nonprofit  institutions, 
and  farms)  rose  from  $45.2  billion  to  $63.8 
billion.  That's  a  41  percent  rise  in  two  years, 
the  biggest  such  increase  in  personal  savings 
during  the  last  thirty  years!  The  lesson  of 
recent  history  is  that  everybody  saves  more 
when  you  make  large  cuts  in  everybody's 
tax  rates. 

Q:  But  the  tax  cut  still  means  more  infla- 
tionary consumer  spending. 

A:  It  means  more  spending,  but  it  might 
not  be  inflationary.  Consumer  spending  can 
be  good  or  bad  or  neutral.  If  it  stopped 
today,  we'd  soon  have  a  depression.  Since 
Reagan  will  be  cutting  government  spend- 
ing—and therefore  the  spending  of  people 
getting  income  from  transfer  payments,  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  to  balance  that  by  a 
rise  in  the  spending  of  other  people  in  the 
private  sector. 

Some  Keynesian  teachings  still  hold 
water.  Sharp  cuts  in  federal  spending  tend, 
in  the  short  run.  to  drive  up  unemployment 
and  therefore  cut  consumer  spending.  Con- 
versely, a  rise  in  consumer  spending  leads  to 
some  job  creation  as  businesses  expand  to 
meet  the  new  demand.  A  cut  in  government 
spending  without  more  private  spending 
might  raise  unemployment  dramatically. 
This  Reagan  cannot  accept.  And  if  the 
Democrats  succeed  in  cutting  spending 
while  only  cutting  taxes  for  those  who  save, 
there'll  be  an  imbalance  in  the  economy  and 
another  recession.  That's  why  Reagan  is  for 
cutting  [>ersonal  taxes:  increased  savings 
will  fight  inflation,  and  more  private  spend- 
ing wiU  absorb  the  short-term  recessionary 
impact  of  the  cuts  in  government  spending. 
Q:  Okay,  but  why  do  the  personal  income 
tax  cuts  three  years  in  advance?  We  cant 
tell  what  thuigs  will  be  like  in  1984.  Why 
can't  Reagan  promise  future  cuts  and  deliv- 
er them  one  year  at  a  time? 

A:  Because  of  expectations.  Consumers 
and  businessmen  aren't  stupid.  They've 
heard  promises  of  tax  and  spending  cuts, 
but  taxes  and  government  spending  are  at 
record  levels.  That's  why  the  President  is 
focusing  on  the  1982  and  1983  budgete.  and 
wants  a  multi-year  tax  cut  voted  on  by  this 
summer.  We  have  to  have  assurances  that 
the  cuts  are  coming,  and  be  able  to  plan  and 
act  accordingly.  A  three-year  tax  cut  in  the 
hand  is  worth  a  ton  of  political  promises 
behind  the  bush. 

Q:  I  don't  understand  how  President 
Reagan  can  make  big  tax  cuts  and  still  move 
toward  a  balanced  budget.  Why  don't  we  cut 
sp>ending.  let  taxes  keep  on  going  up,  and 
balance  the  budget  right  away? 

A:  We've  tried  that  for  fifteen  years.  It 
doesn't  work.  From  1976  through  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  the  total  taxes  sent  to 
Washington  by  individuals  and  corporations 
will  DOUBLE.  Washington  raked  in  $314 
billion  in  fiscal  1976  and  will  get  well  over 
$600  billion  in  fiscal  1981.  Yet  our  budget 
deficits  are  higher  than  ever. 

That's  because  taxes  are  the  biggest  single 
item  driving  up  prices.  And  when  the  price 
level  goes  up.  increases  in  all  sorts  of  infla- 
tion-indexed government  spending  are  trig- 
gered. Also,  with  the  tax  burden  as  high  as 
it  now  is,  it's  hard  for  businesses  to  expand 
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and  it's  not  as  worthwhile  for  people  to 
work  hard  and  earn  higher  salaries.  As  a 
result,  there's  more  unemployment,  idle  fac- 
tories, and  people  spending  their  time  doing 
unproductive  things  or  working  in  the  so- 
called  "underground  economy. "  All  of  this 
tends  to  shrink  our  economic  growth  rates 
and  push  the  budget  out  of  control. 

Q:  The  logic  of  that  is  that  we  have  to  cut 
tax  rates  In  order  to  balance  the  budget. 
But  that  sounds  crazy! 

A:  Is  it  crazy  when  a  small  businessman 
cuts  his  prices,  sells  more  goods  at  a  lower 
price,  and  ends  up  with  higher  profits?  You 
can  cut  prices  or  tax  rates,  and  if  the 
volume  of  business  or  economic  activity 
rises  enough,  your  business  or  government 
comes  out  ahead,  just  as  do  your  customers 
or  taxpayers. 

Q:  Nice  rhetoric,  but  when  has  a  tax  cut 
actually  increased  the  level  of  revenues 
coming  in? 

A:  Glad  you  asked.  During  calendar  years 
1963-64,  when  the  Kennedy  tax  cuts  were 
talked  about  or  just  beginning  to  take 
effect,  federal  revenues  rose  by  $8.7  billion. 
But  during  1965-66,  when  the  full  force  of 
those  rate  cuts  had  been  felt  and  the  econo- 
my was  expanding,  federal  revenues  rose  by 
$26.9  billion. 

Q:  Impressive,  but  explain  the  reasoning 
once  more. 

A:  The  tax  rate  reductions  stimulated  all 
kinds  of  economic  activity.  Everybody  did 
more  of  everything.  Even  though  all  Ameri- 
cans payed  less  per  capita  in  taxes  to  Wash- 
ington, Americans  were  doing  so  much  to 
produce  so  much  more  wealth  that  Wash- 
ington found  itself  receiving  bigger  annual 
hikes  in  tax  revenues  than  it  did  with  the 
old.  high  tax  rates. 

Q:  Still  sounds  a  bit  like  a  free  lunch. 

A:  When  the  garden  gets  bigger  there's 
more  food  for  everybody.  An  Intelligent  tax 
policy  will  promote  the  biggest  possible 
economy.  If  tax  rates  are  too  high  the  econ- 
omy will  be  too  small.  Just  as  when  the 
businessman  has  prices  too  high  he  edges 
close  to  liankruptcy. 

Q:  Let's  look  at  the  budget  cuts.  Won't 
they  hurt  the  poor  more  than  the  rich? 

A:  We  muddy  up  the  discussion  by  talking 
alx>ut  just  rich  and  poor.  Four-fifths  of 
Americans  call  themselves  middle-clsiss.  and 
most  of  the  subsidies  and  programs  in  the 
budget  were  put  there  to  buy  middle  class 
votes.  Therefore,  most  of  the  budget  cuts 
will  inconvenience  the  middle-class,  and 
that's  right  and  natural. 

Q:  You  maintain  that  no  truly  needy 
person  will  be  hurt? 

A:  Some  will,  but  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
people  will  feel  httle  or  no  pinch.  As  for  the 
able-bodied  poor,  their  benefits  should  be 
cut.  It's  in  their  own  and  the  nation's  inter- 
est. There  are  so  many  social  welfare  bene- 
fits going  to  people  theoretically  in  the  pov- 
erty brackets  that  the  incentive  to  work  has 
vanished.  Most  people  are  human,  so  they 
wiU  not  work  to  buy  what  we  give  them  for 
free. 

There's  a  wisecrack  that  says  the  solution 
to  poverty  Is  money.  But  that  misses  the 
point.  The  solution  to  poverty  is  work,  and 
work  experience,  and  the  work  ethic.  You 
don't  get  that  by  welfare.  You  don't  even 
get  that  by  CETA.  a  program  that  may 
teach  disrespect  for  work. 

Combatting  poverty  requires  us  to  1)  cut 
the  incentives  not  to  work  by  reducing  gov- 
ernment pay  and  in-kind  benefits  to  the 
able-bodied  poor:  2)  increase  the  jobs  availa- 
ble to  these  people  by  expanding  the  private 
economy.  Reagan's  budget  cuts  do  number 
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one  and  his  tax  cuts  do  number  two.  So  I 
think  his  program  In  the  long  run  will  be 
the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  those 
Americans  who  really  want  to  stop  being 
poor. 

Q:  A  ten  percent  tax  cut  means  a  lot  more 
in  dollars  to  a  wealthy  family  than  it  does 
for  a  low-income  one.  Why  is  such  a  policy 
fair? 

A;  If  you  think  the  current  system  Is  fair, 
then  a  bill  that  gives  all  tax  brackeU  pro- 
portionately equal  savings  leaves  the  system 
as  fair  as  it  started  out.  If  you  think  the 
current  system  is  unfair,  this  bill  doesn't 
make  it  any  more  so.  You've  got  to  look  at 
broad-scale  results. 

When  President  Kennedy  pushed  to  cut 
the  top  Income  tax  rates  from  91  to  70  per- 
cent a  few  liberals  screamed  that  this  was  a 
bonanza  for  the  wealthy.  But  unless  you 
want  a  communist  economy  you  have  to 
give  upper-Income  groups  a  reason  to  take 
their  idle  cash  out  of  tax-free  municipal 
bonds  and  overseas  real  estate  and  put  it 
into  American  savings  Imnks,  where  It  wUl 
do  all  of  us  some  good. 

Democrats  who  complain  that  Reagan's 
tax  cuts  give  too  much  to  the  wealthy  while 
faUlng  to  stimulate  savings  are  economic  Il- 
literates. History  shows  that  you  can  dra- 
matically stimulate  savings  by  cutting  the 
top  income  tax  rates  t>ecause.  like  it  or  not, 
wealthy  Americans  have  most  of  the  idle 
cash  and  can  do  most  of  the  saving.  And  all 
of  us,  whatever  we're  earning,  want  that 
Idle  cash  in  our  banks— not  fleeing  the  coun- 
try or  the  I.KS.  to  avoid  tax  rates  that 
threaten  to  steal  seven  out  of  ten  of  thoae 
dollars.* 


TOO  SACRED  A  COW? 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OFOUHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  two  editorials  regarding 
milk  price  supports,  more  specifically 
the  issue  of  skipping  the  scheduled 
April  1  support  increase,  a  move  that 
would  cut  Treasury  costs  by  $147  mil- 
lion. That  is  the  sole  intent  of  my  bill. 
H.R.  1986,  an  objective  recommended 
in  the  following  editorials: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  7.  1981} 
MiLKiHG  Price  Sttpports 

Between  now  and  April  1  President 
Reagan  will  have  won  or  lost  what  might  be 
his  First  Battle  of  the  B4ame,  an  engage- 
ment that  would  dramatically  affect  the  ad- 
ministration's budget-reduction  war.  Tlie 
battle  will  be  to  end  the  twice-a-year  adjust- 
ments in  price  supports  for  the  dairy  indus- 
try. 

The  14-2  vote  Wednesday  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  to  end  the  two-a- 
year  dairy  adjustments— "a  scandal."  in  the 
judgment  of  the  president's  budget-biter, 
David  Stockman— was  distinctly  encourag- 
ing. But  that  was  only  half,  and  perhaps  the 
easier  half,  of  this  set-to.  In  the  House,  the 
tight  three-week  deadline  to  skim  off  some 
of  the  milk-price  cream  offers  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  the  Democratic  opposition. 
Indeed,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture subcommittee  that  will  handle  the 
matter.  Rep.  Tom  Harkin  of  Iowa,  is  mur- 
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muring  that  it  will  be  "very  difficult"  for  his 
lads  to  act  on  milk-price  supports  before 
April  1. 

The  federal  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion ended  1980  in  custody  of  274  million 
pounds  of  surplus  butter,  twice  the  amount 
In  1979.  and  more  than  184  million  pounds 
of  cheese,  against  20  million  the  previous 
year— the  largest  surplus  in  20  years.  The 
cost  to  the  federal  government  for  the  dairy 
price-support  program  wiU  be  an  estimated 
(2  billion  in  this  fiscal  year,  compared  to 
$1.3  billion  last  year. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  represented  by 
those  figures  is  not  farm  price  supports 
themselves— which,  by  various  formulas, 
cover  food  and  fiber  from  com  to  flax.  The 
case  for  buUding  a  government  floor  under 
commodity  prices  to  provide  market  stabil- 
ity and  assure  farmers  a  decent  return  is 
graved  in  governmental  stone. 

But  the  dairy  industry,  which  knows  its 
way  around  the  political  pasture,  has  been 
particularly  successful  in  keeping  its  price- 
support  levels  elevated.  In  1977,  the  dairy- 
men persuaded  Congress  that  twice-a-year 
adjustments  would  be  dandy.  This  has  en- 
couraged dairy  farmers  to  increase  herds 
and  expand  production  even  further  beyond 
market  requirements,  knowing  that  the  feds 
will  buy  however  much  they  produce.  The 
farmers  argue  that  even  favorable  dairy 
support  levels  have  not  permitted  them  to 
stay  even  with  inflation.  But  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  study  recently  found  that 
dairy  farm  income  between  1977  and  1979 
rose  46  per  cent,  after  inflation. 

So  far.  the  dairy  industry  says  it  might  be 
willing  to  accept  modifications  in  the  price- 
support  structure— but  only  if  those 
changes  do  not  result  in  fewer  dollars-and- 
cents  than  the  old  levels.  Or,  put  another 
way.  heads  we  win.  tails  you  lose.  And  the 
industry  is  not  budging  on  the  sanctity  of 
twice-a-year  adjustments. 

That  won't  do.  Mr.  Reagan  is  right  on  this 
issue— and  it  is  Incumbent  that  the  House 
stir  itself  to  keep  the  higher  price  adjust- 
ment from  automatically  taking  effect  on 
April  1. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  6.  1981] 
Lassoing  tht  Sacred  Dairt  Cow 

President  Reagan  and  the  public  won  a 
big  economic  battle  when  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  voted  to  suspend  an 
automatic  increase  in  dairy  price  supports 
next  month.  But  this  one  success  will  not 
win  the  war  to  purge  dairy  subsidies  from 
the  Pederal  budget.  Unless  the  House  moves 
quickly,  the  Senate  committee's  brave  stand 
against  a  heretofore  invincible  lobby  will 
have  been  in  vain. 

Rarely  is  a  public  policy  issue  so  clear-cut. 
Pederal  law  now  requires  the  Government 
to  buy  all  the  milk  and  butter  that  farmers 
want  to  sell  and  at  a  fixed  price— a  price 
raised  each  spring  and  fall  to  reflect  in- 
creases in  the  rursd  cost  of  living.  At  the 
present  support  level  consumers  won't  buy 
all  the  industry's  production. 

So,  since  1978  Uncle  Sam  has  had  to  be 
the  buyer  of  last  resort,  acctmiulating  mil- 
lions of  tons  in  surpluses.  This  year's  direct 
Government  subsidy  to  dairy  farmers  will 
be  about  $1.7  bUlion:  the  figure  could  reach 
$3.2  billion  by  1986. 

Big  Milk  says  it  needs  guaranteed  high 
prices  to  assure  adequate  supplies  for 
hungry  children.  And  it  is  true  that  without 
Government  intervention,  the  quantity  and 
price  of  dairy  products  might  fluctuate 
more  from  year  to  year,  like  the  price  of 
meat  or  coffee.  But  even  if  one  believed  the 
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public  had  a  strong  stake  in  preventing  such 
market  swings— not  an  easy  case  to  make- 
that  hardly  Justifies  having  the  Govern- 
ment steadily  accumulate  surpluses. 

In  any  case,  few  believe  that  Congress 
takes  seriously  the  industry's  alarms  about 
a  butter  and  cream  shortage.  The  power  of 
the  dairy  lobby,  like  that  of  many  special  in- 
terests, comes  not  from  logic  but  from  its 
ability  to  muster  votes  and  campaign  contri- 
butions. When  you  remember  that  milk  pro- 
ducers have  handed  out  $146,000  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
since  1976,  you  understand  the  courage  in 
the  committee's  14-2  vote  to  cut  off  the 
next  automatic  Increase  in  price  supports. 

That  vote  virtually  guarantees  a  favorable 
vote  on  the  Senate  floor.  But  the  House  is 
going  to  be  tough  to  move  by  an  opposition 
President  and  by  April  1,  when  the  support 
Increase  is  scheduled  to  take  effect.  That 
puts  the  burden  squarely  on  the  House's 
Democratic  majority.  It  should  remember 
that  Democrats,  too,  drink  milk- and  pay 
taxes.* 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  H.R.  2568 


UMI 


HON.  SAM  GffiBONS 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  which 
would  transfer  social  security  and 
medicare  sulminlstrative  costs  from 
the  payroll  tax  to  general  revenues. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  administra- 
tive expenses  which  are  currently  paid 
out  of  the  Pederal  old-age  and  survi- 
vors insurance  trust  fund,  the  Pederal 
disability  insurance  trust  fund,  or  the 
Pederal  hospital  insurance  tnist  fund 
will  be  paid— beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1982— out  of  funds  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  from  general  rev- 
enues. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  some 
problems  with  departing  from  the 
longstanding  principle  that  the  social 
security  program  should  pay  for  itself 
out  of  payroll  tax  revenues,  and  that  it 
would  expose  social  security  adminis- 
trative costs  to  the  Pederal  budget-cut- 
ting process.  However,  because  of  the 
problems  that  the  social  security 
system  is  experiencing  at  the  present 
time,  I  think  we  should  look  at  this  ap- 
proach as  an  option. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  in  the 
Record,  along  with  a  summary  of  the 
bUl: 

H.R.  2568 
A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  administrative 
expenses    Incurred    in   carrying   out    the 
Social  Security  Act  will  be  paid  from  gen- 
eral revenue  funds  rather  than  from  the 
trust  funds  established  in  title  II  and  part 
A  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)(1) 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  of  section  201(g)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  repealed. 

(2)  Section  8(f)  of  Public  Law  94-202  is  re- 
pealed. 


(b)  Section  201(g)(3)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)  or"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "either"  in  the  second 
sentence. 

(c)  Section  201(j)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  201(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof:  ";  except  that  expendi- 
tures for  administrative  expenses  may  be 
made  only  from  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  709". 

(e)  Section  217(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(5)  With  respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  and  after  October  1,  1981,  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  include  amounts 
needed  to  pay  for  administrative  costs  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  this  section  in  any 
such  fiscal  year." 

(f)(1)  Section  221(e)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Each  State  which  is  making  disability 
determinations  under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall 
be  paid  (out  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  709),  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  cost  to  the  State  of  making  such 
determinations." 

(2)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  deposit  in  the  Trust 
Funds". 

(g)  Section  222(d)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(including  (i)  services 
during  their  waiting  periods,  and  (ii)  so 
much  of  the  expenditures  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  State  plan  as  is  attributable 
to  carrying  out  this  subsection)"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  paragrph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(including  services  during 
their  waiting  period,  but  excluding  so  much 
of  the  expenditures  for  the  administration 
of  any  State  plan  as  is  attributable  to  carry- 
ing out  this  subsection)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(7)  All  costs  for  administrative  expenses 
incurred  in  the  administration  of  a  State 
plan  as  is  attributable  to  this  subsection  and 
all  other  administrative  costs  attributable  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  paid  from  funds  apn 
propriated  pursuant  to  section  709.". 

(h)  Section  228(g)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ); 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2): 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2);  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "and  exijenses"  in  para- 
graph (2)  as  redesignated. 

(i)  Section  229(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  (2)"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"and  (2)". 

(j)  Section  231(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "such  sums"  the  follow- 
ing: "(other  than  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  administrative  expenses  pur- 
suant to  section  709)". 

(k)  Section  1106(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  parenthetical  material  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(including  authorizations  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  Federal  Supplemen- 
tary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund)". 

(1)  Section  1110(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence  thereof:  ": 
except   that   administrative   costs  of  such 
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projects  carried  out  in  connnection  with 
title  II  or  part  A  of  title  XVIII  shall  be  paid 
out  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 709". 

(m)  Section  1122(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  Federal  Hospital  In- 
surance Trust  Fund "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  709'". 

(n)  Section  1131(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  and 
after  October  1.  1981,  such  sums  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary  on  account  of  addi- 
tional administrative  expenses  resulting 
from  the  enactment  of  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a).". 

(0)  Section  1168  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  and  second  sentences 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■"Expenses  incurred  in  the  administration  of 
this  part  shall  be  payable  from  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  health  care  provi- 
sions of  this  Act." 

(p)  Section  1817(h)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out "",  and  the  payments"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "(1)". 

(q)  Section  1817(i)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(r)  Section  1841(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ".  and  the  payments"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "(1)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  payments  for  administra- 
tive expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  this 
part". 

(s)  Section  1864(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(out  of  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  709)"  after  "The 
Secretary  shall  pay";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  Federal  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund's  fair  share  of". 

(t)  Section  1876(a)(4)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence: 
":  except  that  payments  made  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  incurred  with  respect  to 
benefits  paid  from  such  trust  fund  shall  be 
paid  only  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  709". 

(u)  Section  103(c)  of  Public  Law  89-97  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ""and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ); 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2). 

(v)  Section  111(d)  of  Public  Law  89-97  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ); 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2). 

(w)  Payments  for  administrative  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  in  carrying  out  demonstra- 
tion or  pilot  projects,  experiments,  and 
studies  conducted  in  connection  with  title  II 
or  XVI  or  part  A  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  be  made  available  only 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  described  in  section  709  of 
such  Act. 

(x)  Title  VII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
CERTAIN  ADMINIS"rRATIVE  EXPENSES 

"Sec.  709.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  t)e  necessary 
for  payment  of  the  following  expenses 
during  such  fiscal  year— 
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'"(1)  administrative  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  the  Treasury  Department  in  carry- 
ing out  titles  II  and  XVI  and  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  this  Act  (including  any  administra- 
tive expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  dem- 
onstration or  pilot  projects,  experiments, 
and  studies  conducted  in  connection  with 
any  such  titles  or  part),  sections  1106. 
1110(b),  and  1122  of  this  Act,  chapters  2  and 
21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
and  section  103  of  Pubic  Law  89-97  and  in 
making  payments  described  in  section 
111(d)(1)  of  such  Public  Law; 

'"(2)  administrative  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices in  carrying  out  its  funciions.  pursuant 
to  section  232  of  this  Act.  which  relate  to 
the  administration  of  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  other  than 
those  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

"(3)  travel  expenses,  either  on  an  actual 
cost  or  commuted  basis,  paid  to  individuals 
for  travel  incident  to  medical  examinations 
requested  by  the  Secretary  in  connection 
with  disability  determinations  under  title  II, 
and  to  parties,  their  representatives,  and  all 
reasonably  necessary  witnesses  for  travel 
within  the  United  States  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 210(i))  to  attend  reconsideration  inter- 
views and  proceedings  before  administrative 
law  Judges  with  respect  to  any  determina- 
tion under  title  II  or  XVIII  (such  amounts 
to  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
limitations  described  in  sections  201(j)  and 
1817(i)  of  this  Act  on  September  31,  1981)." 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  October  1,  1981,  except 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may,  after  such  date,  make  pay- 
ments, with  respect  to  expenses  incurred 
before  such  date,  in  accordance  with— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  section  201(gKl).  sub- 
section (J)  or  (k)  of  section  201,  section 
221(e).  222(d).  1110(b),  1122(c).  1131(b)(1), 
or  1168,  subsection  (h)  or  (i)  of  section  1817, 
section  1841(g).  1864(b),  or  1876(aK4)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  such  provisions  were 
in  effect  on  September  30.  1981;  or 

(2)  any  provision  of  law  authorizing  the 
payment,  out  of  any  trust  fund  established 
by  title  II  or  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  of  administrative  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  Secretary's  carrying 
out  any  demonstration  or  pilot  project,  ex- 
periment, or  study  in  connection  with  title 
II,  XVI,  or  XVIII  of  such  Act. 

SOlOtARY  OF  THE  BiLL 

The  bill  provides  that  the  administrative 
expenses  which  are  currently  paid  out  of 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Puna,  the  Federal  Disability  In- 
surance Trust  Fund,  or  the  Federal  Hospital 
Insurance  TYust  Fund  will  be  paid  (begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1982)  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  from  general 
revenues. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  amends  or  re- 
peals existing  provisions  of  law  which  au- 
thorize use  of  these  trust  funds  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative expenses  or  which  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  funds  to  the  trust 
funds  to  pay  such  expenses.  In  addition,  the 
bill  creates  a  new  section  at  the  end  of  title 
VII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  funds  from  general 
revenues  for  payment  of  these  administra- 
tive expenses.  As  a  result,  these  trust  funds 
will  no  longer  be  utilized  for  the  payment  of 
administrative  expenses,  and  such  expenses 
will  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  from  funds 
appropriated  each  year  for  such  purptose. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  is  an  effective  date 
and  transition  provision  which  provides  that 
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October  1,  1981,  is  the  effective  date  for  the 
bill  and  that,  even  in  fiscal  year  1982.  pay- 
ment for  administrative  expenses  incurred 
in  fiscal  year  198 J  may  continue  to  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  law  in  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981.« 


THE  YELESTRATOV  PAMILY 
MUST  BE  ALLOWED  TO  EMI- 
GRATE 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
attention  has  recently  been  drawn  to 
yet  another  Soviet  violation  of  human 
rights,  its  refusal,  since  1972.  to  allow 
Victor  Yelestratov  and  his  wife.  Bat- 
sheva.  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Simply 
because  of  their  desire  to  practice 
their  own  religion  in  a  coimtry  of  their 
choice,  Victor  and  Batsheva  Yelestra- 
tov have  endured  persecution,  harass- 
ment, and  imprisonment. 

The  plight  of  the  Yelestratovs  has 
been  brought  to  world  attention  by 
the  International  Committee  for  the 
Yelestratovs.  of  Oceanside.  N.Y..  and 
most  recently  by  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  New  York  State  Senate  and  As- 
sembly, sponsored  by  Senator  Norman 
Levy  and  Assemblyman  Dean  Skelos.  I 
am  writing  to  Soviet  Communist  Party 
Secretary  General  Leonid  Brezhnev  to 
express  my  deep  concern  for  the  Yele- 
stratovs. and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues. 

RESOLimON  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NKW  YORK 

Legislative  resolution  recognizing,  applaud- 
ing and  commending  the  International 
Committee  for  the  Yelestratovs  for  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  freedom  of  emigra- 
tion for  Russian  citizens  oppressed  by  the 
Soviet  Union 

Whereas,  October  nineteenth,  nineteen 
hundred  eighty,  was  declared  International 
Day  for  the  Yelestratovs,  serving  as  further 
expression  of  the  continuing  efforts  and  de- 
termination to  secure  immigration  freedom 
for  Soviet  Jews;  and 

Whereas.  In  1972,  Victor  Yelestratov  and 
his  wife,  Batsheva.  determined  to  depart 
from  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  freely 
practice  the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  Heri- 
tage—and on  numerous  occasions  since  that 
year,  have  been  denied  that  basic  human 
right  of  free  emigration;  and 

Whereas,  Victor  Yelestratov's  aspiration 
to  emigrate  has  resulted  in  his  employment 
being  limited  to  menial  labor  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities and  the  confiscation  of  his  person- 
al belongings  and  other  indignities  including 
the  Soviet  Police  repeatedly  invading  his 
home  for  the  purpose  of  harassment;  and 

Whereas,  Batsheva  Yelestratov  remains 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  despite  the  emigra- 
tion of  her  son,  Alexander  Fish,  thereby 
placing  Batsheva  Yelestratov  in  the  ranks 
of  many  Soviet  mothers  who  are  unfortu- 
nately separated  from  their  children  by  the 
design  of  Soviet  Union  officials;  and 
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Whereas.  Victor  and  Batsheva  Yelestratov 
have  endured  the  persecution,  harassment, 
imprisonment  and  family  separation  simply 
because  of  their  desire  to  practice  their  own 
religion  In  a  country  of  their  own  choice: 
and 

Whereas.  Victor  Yelestratov.  in  October 
of  1976.  endeavored  to  obtain  written  expla- 
nation of  his  emigration  denial  from  the 
Presidium  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Council, 
and  was  subsequently  beaten  and  impris- 
oned by  Soviet  authorities;  and 

Whereas.  Victor  and  Batsheva  Yelestra- 
toVs  right  to  live  freely  and  to  be  reunited 
with  their  families  abroad  is  being  denied 
them  and  other  Soviet  Jews,  a  right  af- 
firmed by  the  Soviet  Union's  Constitution, 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Principle  VIII  of  the  Pinal  Act  of 
the  Helsinki  Accord;  and 

Whereas.  The  Soviet  Union's  continuing 
persecution  of  Its  Jewish  citizens  and  denial 
of  those  rights  and  privileges  accorded 
other  recognized  religions  in  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  succeed  In  Isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  their  friends  in  the  World  so  long 
as  those  who  hold  liberty  and  freedom  as 
the  highest  ideal  continue  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  all  beleagured  and  oppressed 
people;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  Legislative  Body 
pauses  in  Its  deliberations  to  recognize,  ap- 
plaud, and  commend  the  International 
Committee  for  the  Yelestratovs  who.  by 
highlighting  the  plight  of  this  family  is 
helping  the  cause  of  freedom  of  emigration 
for  others  similarly  oppressed  by  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  Honorable 
Hugh  L.  Carey.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Secretary  of  SUte  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  International  Committee  for  the  Ye- 
lestratovs. 50  Murray  Avenue.  Oceanside. 
New  York  11572.  Leonid  Brezhnev.  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Communist  Party.  The 
Kremlin,  RSPER.  USSR,  and  Oleg  Troyan- 
ovsky.  Ambassador.  Soviet  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations.  136  East  67th  Street,  New 
York.  New  York  1002 1.« 


A  REVISED  CHECKLIST  OP  ITEM- 
IZED DEDUCTIONS  FOR  USE  IN 
TAXABLE  YEAR  1980  AS  COM- 
Pn.KD  BY  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGING 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  irrw  jkrsey 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17.  1981 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  it 
has  been  my  practice  to  distribute  to 
the  senior  citizens  of  my  district  a 
checklist  of  itemized  deductions  for 
use  in  filing  income  tax  returns  as 
compiled  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging.  This  year  the  committee's  pub- 
lication containing  this  data  entitled, 
"Protecting  Older  Americans  Against 
Overpayment  of  Income  Taxes,"  is  in 
short  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  disseminate 
this  important  tax  information  to  our 
senior  citizens,  I  insert  the  updated 
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checklist  of  tax  tips  for  the  elderly 
prepared  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation,  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at 
this  point  in  our  historic  Journal  of 
Congress,  as  follows: 

Incomi  Tax  Deduction  Chkckust 
Medical  and  Dental  Expenses 
Medical  and  dental  expenses  (unreim- 
bursed by  Insurance  or  otherwise)  are  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3 
percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  income  (line 
31,  Form  1040). 

Insurance  Premiums 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  in- 
surance premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3  percent  limita- 
tion for  other  medlc&l  expenses.  The  re- 
mainder of  these  premiums  can  be  deduct- 
ed, but  is  subject  to  the  3  percent  rule. 
Drugs  and  Medicines 

Included  in  medical  expenses  (subject  to  3 
percent  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  income  (line  31, 
Form  1040). 

Other  Medical  Expenses 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses (subject  to  3  percent  limitation): 

Abdominal  supports  (prescribed  by  a 
doctor). 

Acupuncture  services. 

Ambulance  hire. 

Anesthetist. 

Arch  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor). 

Artificial  limbs  and  teeth. 

Back  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor). 

Braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)—deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increase  in  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  You  should  have  an 
independent  appraisal  made  to  reflect  clear- 
ly the  Increase  In  value. 

Cardiographs. 

Chiropodist. 

Chiropractor. 

Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorized. 

Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treat- 
ment only). 

Crutches. 

Dental  services  (e.g..  cleaning.  X-ray.  fill- 
ing teeth). 

Dentures. 

Dermatologist. 

Eyeglasses. 

Pood  or  beverages  specially  prescribed  by 
a  physician  (for  treatment  of  Illness,  and  In 
addition  to,  not  as  substitute  for,  regular 
diet;  physician's  statement  needed). 

Gynecologist. 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries. 

Home  health  services. 

Hospital  expenses. 

Insulin  treatment. 

Invalid  chair. 

Lab  tests. 

Llpreading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap). 

Neurologist. 

Nursing  services  for  medical  care,  includ- 
ing nurse's  board  paid  by  you. 

Occupational  therapist. 

Ophthalmologist. 

Optician. 

Optometrist. 

Oral  surgery. 

Osteopath,  licensed. 
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Pediatrician. 

Physical  examinations. 

Physical  therapist. 

Physician. 

Podiatrist. 

Psychiatrist. 

Psychoanalyst. 

Psychologist. 

Psychotherapy. 

Radium  therapy. 

Sacroiliac  belt  (prescribed  by  a  doctor). 

Seeing-eye  dog  and  maintenance. 

Speech  therapist. 

Splints. 

Supplementary  medical  insurance  (Part 
B)  under  medicare. 

Surgeon. 

Telephone/teletype  special  communica- 
tions equipment  for  the  deaf. 

Television  set  if  individual  has  a  hearing 
impairment  and  the  set  is  specially 
equipped  with  a  visual  display  of  the  audio 
portion  of  television  programs.  Similarly 
the  cost  of  an  adaptor  for  a  conventional 
television  that  performs  the  same  function 
is  now  considered  a  medical  deductive  by 
the  IRS. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (9«  per  mile,  plus  parking  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.). 

Vaccines. 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health). 

Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes. 

X-rays. 

Expenses  may  be  deducted  only  in  the 
year  you  paid  them.  If  you  charge  medical 
expenses  on  your  bank  credit  card,  the  ex- 
penses are  deducted  in  the  year  the  charge 
is  made  regardless  of  when  the  bank  is 
repaid. 

Taxes 

Real  estate. 

General  sales. 

State  and  local  income. 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  ordinarily  you  may  add  to 
the  amount  shown  in  the  tax  tables  the 
sales  tax  paid  on  the  purchase  of  the  follow- 
ing Items:  automobiles,  trucks,  motorcycles, 
airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes,  and  materi- 
als used  to  build  a  new  home  when  you  are 
your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  income  any  nontaxable 
income  (e.g..  social  security,  veterans'  pen- 
sions or  compensation  payments,  railroad 
retirement  annuities,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, untaxed  portion  of  long-term  capital 
gains,  dividends  untaxed  under  the  dividend 
exclusion.  Interest  on  municipal  bonds,  un- 
employment compensation  and  public  as- 
sistance payments). 

Contributions 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross 
income  (line  31.  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonprofit  foun- 
dations, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  limited  to  20  percent  of  adjust- 
ed gross  income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or  (3) 
Federal,  State  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  is  not  deductible). 

Fair  market  value  of  property  (e.g.,  cloth- 
ing, books,  equipment,  furniture)  for  chart- 
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table  purposes.  (For  gifts  of  appreciated 
property,  special  rules  apply.  Contact  local 
IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  9t  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  Insurance  or  depreciation 
in  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in 
charitable  activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  charita- 
ble organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services). 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  your  home 
under  a  written  agreement  with  a  qualifying 
organization  (deduction  is  limited  to  (50  tier 
month). 

Interest 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.). 

Bank  credit  card— can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  Interest  if  no  part  is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  credit  investigation  fees, 
or  similar  charges. 

Other  credit  CArds— you  may  deduct  as  in- 
terest the  finance  charges  added  to  your 
monthly  statement,  expressed  as  an  annual 
percentage  rate,  that  are  based  on  the 
unpaid  monthly  balance. 

Points — deductible  as  interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's 
money  and  only  if  the  charging  of  points  is 
an  established  business  practice  in  your 
area.  Not  deductible  if  p>oints  represent 
charges  for  services  rendered  by  the  lending 
institution  (e.g..  VA  loan  points  are  service 
charges  and  are  not  deductible  as  interest). 
Not  deductible  if  paid  by  seller  (are  treated 
as  selling  expenses  and  represent  a  reduc- 
tion of  amount  realized). 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage- 
deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge   accounts— may  deduct 
the  separately  stated  "finance  charge"  ex- 
pressed <ks.  an  annual  percentage  rate. 
Casualty  or  Theft  Losses 

Casualty  (e.g..  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses— the  amount  of  your  casualty  loss  de- 
duction is  generally  the  lesser  of  ( 1 )  the  de- 
crease in  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
as  a  result  of  the  casualty,  or  (2)  your  ad- 
justed basis  in  the  property.  This  amount 
must  be  further  reduced  by  any  insurance 
or  other  recovery,  and.  in  the  case  of  prop- 
erty held  for  personal  use.  by  the  $100  limi- 
tation. Report  your  casualty  or  theft  loss  on 
Schedule  A.  If  more  than  one  item  was  in- 
volved In  a  single  casualty  or  theft,  or  if  you 
had  more  than  one  casualty  or  theft  during 
the  year,  you  may  use  Form  4684  for  com- 
puting your  personal  casualty  loss. 
Miscellaneous 

Appraisal  fees  to  determine  the  amount  of 
a  casualty  loss  or  to  determine  the  fair 
market  value  of  charitable  contributions. 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools). 

Dues  for  chamber  of  commerce  (if  as  a 
business  expense). 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  t>ox  used  to 
store  income-producing  property. 

Pees  paid  to  investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 
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Telephone  and  postage  In  connection  with 
Investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and 
not  generally  wearable  off  the  job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe 
safety  shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construc- 
tion workers;  special  masks  worn  by  weld- 
ers). 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  under  certain 
circumstances. 

Cost  of  a  p>eriodic  physical  examination  if 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  Installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  your  employment 
(deduction  based  on  business  use). 

Cost  of  bond  if  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  in  your  home  if  used 
regularly  and  exclusively  for  certain  busi- 
ness purposes. 

Transportation  expenses  for  business  pur- 
pose (20  cents  per  mile  for  the  first  15,000 
miles,  and  11  cents  per  mile  in  excess  of 
15,000  miles,  plus  parking  and  tolls  or  actual 
fares  for  taxi,  buses,  et  cetera.) 

B.  OTHEB  tax  RETURII  INTORMATION  ITCltS 

Tax  Tables 

Tax  tables  have  been  developed  to  make  it 
easier  for  you  to  find  your  tax  If  your 
income  is  under  certain  levels.  Even  if  you 
itemize  deductions,  you  may  be  able  to  use 
the  tax  tables  to  find  your  tax  easier.  In  ad- 
dition, you  do  not  have  to  deduct  $1,000  for 
each  exemption  because  these  amounts  are 
also  built  into  the  tax  table  for  you. 
Multiple  Support  Agreements 

In  general,  a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a 
dependent  of  another  taxpayer,  provided 
five  tests  are  met:  (1)  support;  (2)  gross 
Income;  (3)  member  of  household  or  rela- 
tionship; (4)  citizenship,  and  (5)  separate 
return.  But  in  some  cases,  two  or  more  indi- 
viduals provide  supEWri  for  an  individual, 
and  no  one  has  contributed  more  than  half 
the  person's  support.  However,  It  still  may 
be  possible  for  one  of  the  Individuals  to  be 
entitled  to  a  $1,000  dependency  deduction  if 
the  following  requirements  are  met  for  mul- 
tiple support: 

1.  Two  or  more  persons— any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  if  it 
were  not  for  the  support  test— 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10  percent  of  the  mutual 
dependent's  support,  but  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year.  The 
statement  must  be  filed  with  the  income  tax 
return  of  the  person  who  claims  the  de- 
pendency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple 
Support  Declaration)  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence 
You  may  exclude  from  your  gross  Income 
some  or  all  of  your  gain  from  the  sale  of 
your  principal  residence,  if  you  meet  certain 
age,  ownership,  and  occupancy  require- 
ments at  the  time  of  the  sale.  These  require- 
ments, and  the  amount  of  gain  that  may  be 
excluded,  differ  depending  on  whether  you 
sold  your  home  before  July  27.  1978,  or  on 
or  after  that  date.  The  exclusion  is  elective, 
and  you  may  elect  to  exclude  gain  only  once 
for  sales  before  July  27,  1978,  and  only  once 
for  sales  on  or  after  that  date. 

If  you  sold  your  home  before  July  27. 
1978.  and  you  were  age  65  or  older  before 
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the  date  of  sale,  you  may  elect  to  exclude 
the  gain  attributable  to  $35,000  of  the  ad- 
justed sales  price  if  you  owned  and  occupied 
the  residence  for  5  of  the  8  years  ending  on 
the  date  of  sale.  If  you  sold  the  home  after 
July  26.  1978,  and  you  were  age  55  or  older 
before  the  date  of  the  sale,  you  may  elect  to 
exclude  $100,000  of  gain  on  the  sale  If  you 
owned  and  occupied  the  residence  for  3  of 
the  5  years  ending  on  the  date  of  sale  (or  5 
of  8  years  under  certain  circiunstances). 
Form  2119  (Sale  or  Exchange  of  Personal 
Residence)  is  helpful  in  determining  what 
gain,  if  any.  may  be  excluded. 

Additionally,  you  may  elect  to  defer  re- 
poriing  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  your  person- 
al residence  if  within  18  months  before  or  18 
months  after  the  sale  you  buy  and  occupy 
another  residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals 
or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
old  residence.  Additional  time  is  allowed  if 
(1)  you  construct  the  new  residence;  (2)  you 
were  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces;  or  (3)  your  tax  home  was  abroad. 
Publication  523  (Tax  Information  on  Selling 
or  Purchasing  Your  Home)  may  also  be 
helpful.* 


AD  HOC  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE  FOR  IRISH  AFFAIRS 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  ICEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOt;SE  OP  REPRESEIfTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  St.  Patrick's 
Day  1981  still  finds  an  Ireland  divided 
and  torn  with  strife  and  suffering.  Un- 
fortunately, the  continued  division 
and  violence  distracts  us  today  from 
this  otherwise  Joyous  occasion. 

I  do  see  reasons  for  optimism  howev- 
er. Certainly  one  reason  for  hope  is 
the  work  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs  and  their 
efforts  to  bring  peace  and  justice  to 
Ireland.  The  congressional  members 
who  have  associated  themselves  with 
the  committee,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  am  one  of  them,  have  taken 
every  opportimity  to  keep  alive  the 
issues  of  Northern  Ireland  by  drawing 
the  attention  of  Members  of  Congress 
to  the  developments  which  affect  the 
Irish  people.  The  committee  has  done 
much  to  keep  the  issue  in  the  fore- 
front and  before  the  American  people. 
I  know  the  dedication  of  the  members 
of  the  ad  hoc  committee  toward  this 
cause  and  I  know  that  we  will  continue 
to  work  diligently  toward  our  ultimate 
goal— to  bring  peace  to  all  of  Ireland: 
establish  democratic  principles  and 
ideals;  and  to  bring  economic  prosper- 
ity and  stability  to  tne  region.* 


WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  LAST 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  irew  YORK 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSI'SESEIfTATrVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM,  li^.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  March  14,  ESlen 
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Goodman  argues  forcefully  that 
women  with  children  will  be  most  hurt 
by  the  Reagan  administration's  pro- 
posed budget  cuts  in  food  stamps,  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children, 
day  care,  and  child  nutrition.  But  even 
more  devastating  may  be  the  effect  of 
these  cuts  on  displaced  homemakers. 
Goodman  writes: 

"Our  safety  net  of  programs."  Insists 
Reagan.  'Is  Intact."  But  the  safety  net 
never  caught  these  women. 

There  are  4  million  to  6  million  displaced 
homemalcers  in  the  country:  many  are 
caught  between  AFDC  and  Social  Security. 
For  many  of  them,  displaced-homemaker 
programs  were  a  road  to  economic 
independence.  This  road  is  now  virtually 
closed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  subsistence  rut  of 
economic  dependence  is  pitted  with  new, 
treacherous  holes.  The  proposed  cuts  in 
Medicaid,  the  proposed  cuts  in  benefits  to 
veterans'  dependents  and  the  possibility  of 
raising  the  age  of  eligibility  for  Social  Secu- 
rity su-e  all  directed  at  older  women  hanging 
on  by  their  fingernails.  There  is  no  net  over 
this  abyss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  each  of  the  vast  numbers 
the  administration  speaks  of  so  casual- 
ly represents  an  individual  life. 

I  commend  Ms.  Goodman's  article  to 
my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  14,  1981] 

Women  awd  Children  Last 

(By  Ellen  Goodman) 

Ft.  Myers,  Pla.— Emma  Dunmire  is  one  of 
those  people  the  president  has  described  as 
selfish. 

She  fits  his  description— selfish  member 
of  special-interest  group— because  she  has 
the  egocentric  nerve  to  oppose  the  budget 
cuts  he  has  outlined. 

The  48-year  old  mother  has  the  gall  to 
come  to  the  defense  of  that  group  of  human 
beings  Itnown  as  displaced  homemakers. 
These  are  women  who  made  one  terrible 
economic  mistake. "  They  sUyed  home  to 
take  care  of  their  children. 

Here  in  Ft.  Myers,  Dunmire  has  run  •Re- 
discovery."  one  of  the  31  nascent  programs 
across  the  nation  for  caretakers  who  have 
been  left  in  the  lurch  by  death,  divorce,  de- 
sertion, disease.  Once  a  displaced  home- 
maker  with  four  children  of  her  own,  Dun- 
mire has  seen  300  women  come  into  the  pro- 
gram with  little  work  experience  and  less 
self-esteem.  She  has  seen  them  leave  with  a 
decent  resume,  a  prop  of  self-worth  and  a 
Job  prospect. 

"We  are  talking  here  about  really  getting 
people  back  on  their  feet. "  she  says. 

It  took  four  years  for  people  like  her  to 
make  the  term  "displaced  homemaker"  a  re- 
spectable one.  years  to  set  up  legislation, 
years  to  get  programs  operating. 

Now  they  see  it  all  going  down  the  drain. 
The  freezing  of  funds  for  the  Comprehen- 
sive Education  and  Training  Act  means  half 
of  these  programs  will  simply  end  March  31. 
It  means  the  "lucky"  ones,  like  Rediscovery, 
will  find  their  budgets  amputated  so  that 
they  can  barely  limp  along. 

So  Emma  Bunmire.  selfish  special-interest 
groupie  that  she  is,  now  knows  what  the 
rest  of  us  had  better  understand:  This  ad- 
ministration, which  lauds  the  traditional 
role  for  women,  is  making  this  choice  riskier 
and  riskier  every  day.  There  is  no  single  job 
in  America  more  economically  perilous 
today  than  that  of  full-time  motherhood. 
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The  proposed  budget  cuts  are  aimed  dead- 
eye  at  women  who  are  now,  or  have  been  for 
most  of  their  lives,  mothers  at  home. 

Who  will  be  hurt  by  cuts  in  food  stamps? 
Women  with  children. 

Who  will  be  hurt  by  cuts  in  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  Dependent  Children?  Women  with 
children. 

Who  will  be  hurt  by  cuts  in  Medicaid,  cuts 
in  day  care,  cuts  in  child  nutrition?  Women 
with  children. 

This  mother  is  threatened  now  with  the 
specter  of  workf are— forced  labor  at  dead- 
end subsistence-level  jobs— if  she  wants  to 
stay  at  home.  She  is  threatened  with  slashes 
in  child-care  deductions  and  training  pro- 
grams if  she  wants  to  go  to  work. 

The  cuts  in  programs  to  the  poor  affect 
mothers  most,  because  they  and  their  chil- 
dren are  the  poor.  Two-thirds  of  the  house- 
holds headed  by  women  with  children  re- 
ceive welfare  benefits.  One-third  of  today's 
generation  of  children  are  likely  to  live  in 
homes  headed  by  women  receiving  welfare 
benefits  before  they  are  18. 

An  enormous  number  of  the  mothers  in 
this  country  are  one  man  away  from  wel- 
fare. 

But  the  Reagan  proposals  may  have  an 
even  more  devastating  effect  on  the  older 
women  who  have  spent  most  of  their  adult 
lives  taking  care  of  others. 

"Our  safety  net  of  programs, "  insists 
Reagan,  "is  intact. "  But  the  safety  net 
never  caught  these  women. 

There  are  4  million  to  6  million  displaced 
homemakers  in  the  country:  many  are 
caught  between  AFDC  and  Social  Security. 
For  many  of  them,  displaced-homemaker 
programs  were  a  road  to  economic 
Independence.  This  road  is  now  virtually 
closed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  subsistence  rut  of 
economic  dependence  is  pitted  with  new, 
treacherous  holes.  The  proposed  cuts  in 
Medicaid,  the  proposed  cuts  in  benefits  to 
veterans'  dependents  and  the  possibility  of 
raising  the  age  of  eligibility  for  Social  Secu- 
rity are  all  directed  at  older  women  hanging 
on  by  their  fingernails.  There  is  no  net  over 
this  abyss. 

The  older  a  woman  is,  the  worse  the  story 
gets.  One  out  of  every  two  women  can 
expect  to  be  widowed  by  65.  One-third  of  all 
widows  live  below  the  poverty  line.  In  1979. 
the  average  income  for  a  woman  over  65  was 
S59  a  week. 

The  plan  to  cut  minimum  Social  Security 
will  hurt  these  older,  unemployed  women 
alone  the  most.  Only  15  percent  of  those 
who  receive  benefits  are  "double  dippers," 
living  off  two  pension  plans.  The  bulk  of 
them  are  women  who  spent  a  bare  minimum 
time  in  the  work  force  and  now  live  off 
those  payments. 

These  are  the  true  stories,  these  are  the 
true  prospects  for  the  traditional  woman's 
role  the  Reagan  administration  so  praises. 
These  are  the  risks  for  a  young  woman  who 
wants  to  be  a  full-time  mother  in  the  brave 
new  world  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Once  again  protection  turns  out  to  be  a 
sham,  and  the  caretakers  of  our  society  end 
up  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  There,  if  they 
sift  among  the  proposed  budget  cuts,  they 
can  find  a  pretty  clear  message.  Any  woman 
selfish  enough  to  want  to  take  care  of  her 
own  children  had  better  find  a  husband  who 
will  never  leave  her,  and  never  get  sick— and 
never,  ever,  die.* 
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COMMEMORATING  HUNGARY'S 
WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JAMES  L.  NELUGAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  NELUGAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
March  15  marked  the  133d  anniversa- 
ry of  Hungary's  War  of  Independence 
of  1848.  This  revolution  was  led  by  the 
great  patriot.  Lajos  Kossuth.  Al- 
though the  revolution  led  by  Kossuth 
was  crushed  18  months  later  by  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  armies,  its  plea 
for  freedom  remains  a  symbol  for  free- 
dom-loving people  everywhere.  When 
the  people  of  this  heroic  nation  were 
overrun,  the  United  States  invited 
Kossuth  to  come  and  welcome  Ameri- 
cans of  Hungarian  ancestry.  After 
Kossuth  died  in  1894,  he  remained  a 
symbol  in  Hungary  of  man's  search  for 
liberty  and  independence.  Since  then, 
thousands  of  Hungarians  have  come  to 
the  United  States  seeking  liberty. 

The  Hungarian  people's  desire  for 
freedom  was  demonstrated  during  the 
historic  1956  uprising  against  Soviet 
rule.  Tragically,  the  Soviet  oppression 
continues  to  this  day. 

We  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  Hungarian  people  will  be  free 
from  foreign  domination  and  will 
enjoy  real  independence.* 


SUCCESS  STORY  IN  LINCOLN 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  only  recently  completed  a  tour 
of  the  Kawasaki  Heavy  Industries, 
Ltd.,  plant  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  being 
very  favorably  impressed  by  the  man- 
agement and  productivity  of  the  ail- 
American  management  and  labor  force 
in  that  plant,  I  was  especially  pleased 
to  see  their  success  highlighted  in  the 
following  article  and  editorial  from 
the  Lincoln  Journal  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  This  success  story  in 
mid-America  is  testimony  that  the 
skill  and  productivity  of  the  American 
worker  is  still  unsurpassed  given  the 
proper  environment,  management,  and 
incentives. 
[From  the  Lincoln  Journal,  Mar.  10,  1981] 
Success  Story  in  Lincoln 

At  a  time  when  U.S.  industry  is  worrying 
about  competition  from  imports,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  an  international  news- 
paper, believes  there  is  a  lesson  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Kawasaki  plant  in  Lincoln. 
The  Monitor  featured  the  Lincoln  operation 
on  its  front  page  last  week. 

The  lesson  is  essentially  this:  There  is 
nothing  inherently  inferior  about  American 
workmanship.    In    both    productivity    and 
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quality,  U.S.  workers  can  do  as  well  as  for- 
eigners, Including  the  fabled  Japanese. 

Kawasaki's  Lincoln  plant  surveyed  dealers 
who  sell  motorcycles  made  in  both  Lincoln 
and  Japan.  Almost  80  percent  said  in  overall 
quality  the  Lincoln  machines  were  equal  to 
or  better  than  those  from  Akashi.  On  the 
question  of  mechanical  soundness,  the  com- 
parable figure  was  above  80  percent.  There 
was  a  bit  less  enthusiasm  for  the  quality  of 
the  paint  finish:  yet  59  percent  gave  the 
Lincoln  product  an  as  good  as  or  better 
than  rating."  In  the  number  of  machines 
turned  out  per  hour  of  work.  Lincoln  work- 
ers matched  their  Japanese  counterparts. 

While  the  Lincoln  venture  is  owned  by  the 
Japanese  firm,  all  its  workers  and  managers 
are  Americans,  most  of  them  from  Nebras- 
ka. Many  of  the  plant's  techniques  are  bor- 
rowed from  Japan.  Not  all  of  them,  howev- 
er, might  be  transferable  to  other  factories, 
because  the  U.S.  work  force  is  so  varied  and 
attitudes  and  work  practices  differ  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  success  of  Kawasaki 
in  Lincoln  can  be  attributed  to  the  industry, 
intelligence,  conscientiousness  and  pride  of 
Nebraska  workers. 

Still,  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Moni- 
tor is  valid:  "The  Kawasaki  experience  sug- 
gests that  Americans,  by  combining  their 
own  strengths  with  applicable  Japanese 
techniques,  can  compete  head  to  head  with 
any  workers  in  the  world." 

A  number  of  U.S.  firms  have  sent  scien- 
tists to  Japan  and  other  foreign  countries  in 
search  of  the  secret  of  industrial  success. 
They  might  do  better  to  send  them  to  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 
6.  19811 
U.S.  Production,  Japanese  Style 
(By  Harry  B.  Ellis,  staff  correspondent) 
Lincoln.  Nebr.— On  the  plains  of  Nebras- 
ka stands  living  proof  that  American   fac- 
tory workers  can  build  a  product  as  high  in 
quality  as  the  same  thing  made  in  Japan. 

Possibly  a  little  bit  better,  in  the  case  of 
the  Kawasaki  motorcycle  factory  outside 
Lincoln. 

Some  time  ago.  Kawasaki  Heavy  Indus- 
tries Ltd.— owner  of  the  Lincoln  plant— bor- 
rowed 10  American  welders  to  help  out  tem- 
porarily at  the  main  Kawasaki  plant  at 
Akashi.  Japan. 

"The  Japanese  thought  the  Americans 
were  so  good. "  says  Bob  Summers,  person- 
nel manager  at  the  Lincoln  plant,  "that 
they  used  them  to  pace  their  welding  lines 
at  Akashi." 

Some  1,500  Kawasaki  dealers  throughout 
the  United  States  get  their  motorcycles 
from  both  the  Akashi  and  the  Nebraska 
plants— in  other  words,  cycles  made  wholly 
by  Japanese  and  others  made  by  Americans. 
Dennis  W.  Butt,  plant  manager  at  Lincoln, 
surveyed  the  dealers.  Which  machines  were 
better? 

On  overall  quality,  Mr.  Butt  says,  79  per- 
cent of  dealers  said  the  Lincoln  product  was 
"as  good  or  better"  than  the  Japanese  ma- 
chine. 

On  mechanical  soundness,  the  comparable 
figure  was  over  80  percent. 

Only  on  the  quality  of  the  paint  finish  did 
the  approval  rating  drop— to  59  percent. 

"You  will  note. "  Butt  told  his  American 
workers,  "that  our  paint  quality  is  still  per- 
ceived to  be  marginal  by  our  dealers.  Im- 
proved paint  quality  needs  to  l)e  an  objec- 
tive for  1981." 

In  productivity,  says  Summers— that  is. 
the  number  of  machines  fabricated,  painted. 
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and    assembled    per    hour    of    work— "we 
match  the  Japanese." 

The  Nebraska  facility,  opened  in  1975  to 
help  supply  the  growing  U.S.  market,  is 
wholly  owned  by  a  Japanese  firm  demand- 
ing top  quality.  But  In  the  Lincoln  plant,  all 
managers  and  workers  are  American. 

The  result  of  this  mix  is  success,  both  for 
Japanese  owners  and  American  workers. 
Why? 

"It  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  the  U.S.  vs. 
Japan,"  says  Butt,  a  cheerful  giant  of  a  man 
who  grew  up  on  an  Iowa  farm,  served  in  the 
Marines,  worked  on  an  assembly  line  at 
Davenport,  Iowa,  and  put  himself  through 
college  nights  and  weekends. 

"You  have  to  define  your  factory's  prob- 
lem. Then  you  assess  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  your  people. "  Clearly,  to 
Butt,  his  650  American  workers— average 
age  26,  95  ptercent  from  Nebraslta— are  a 
major  reason  why  Kawasaki  at  Liincoln  suc- 
ceeds. "Productivity  and  quality,"  he  says, 
"were  not  problems  with  these  Nebrasltan 
workers." 

But  the  plant  did  have  a  problem  with  in- 
ventory control  at  a  tune  when  soaring  in- 
terest rates  made  it  prohibitively  expensive 
to  build  up  excess  stocks  of  materials  and 
parts. 

"Our  problem  at  Lincoln, "  he  said,  "was 
putting  the  right  part  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time." 

So,  at  the  beginning  of  1980,  the  Lincoln 
plant  adppted  an  element  from  a  complex 
production  system  developed  in  Japan  by 
Toyota,  called  Kanban. 

The  whole  system,  according  to  Butt,  has 
perhaps  15  objectives  designed  to  make  pro- 
duction totally  efficient— a  system  which 
catapulted  Toyota,  experts  claim,  into  the 
most  productive  automaker  In  the  world. 

The  element  of  Kanban  adapted  at  the 
plant  relates  to  inventory  control  and  is 
called  by  Toyota  "just-in-time."  "It  means." 
says  the  Lincoln  plant  chief,  "that  you 
make  only  those  parts  you  need,  when  you 
need  them." 

Persuading  American  suppliers  of  basic 
parts  and  materials  to  go  along  with  more 
frequent  delivery  of  small  lots  took  some 
doing.  Butt  and  Summers  concede. 

But  it  was  done  and  now,  according  to  the 
plant  manager,  "the  inventory  problem  is 
solved. "  Storage,  interest,  and  handling 
charges  have  shrunk. 

A  key  to  making  the  system  work  is  qual- 
ity control  all  along  the  line,  including  parts 
and  materials  sold  to  Kawasaki  by  U.S.  sup- 
pliers. Defective  materials  or  parts  will  shut 
down  the  Lincoln  line,  since  inventories  are 
not  stockpiled  against  such  contingencies. 

This  requires,  among  other  things,  mutual 
trust  between  management  and  workers  on 
the  line- a  principle  of  Kanban.  according 
to  the  Toyota  model. 

"We  call  it  vertical  enhaincing  of  the  job," 
says  personnel  manager  Summers,  "or 
adding  responsibility  to  the  job.  We  also  add 
quality  responsibility— correcting  one's  own 
errors." 

In  a  typical  American  factory,  inspection 
is  done  in  steps  along  the  assembly  line.  At 
Kawasaki  in  Lincoln,  parts  are  inspected  as 
they  come  in.  No  further  inspection  occurs, 
except  by  each  worker  in  his  own  sphere, 
until  the  finished  motorcycle  or  snowmobile 
rolls  off  the  line. 

If  an  error  Is  found,  it  is  traced  back  to 
the  worker  concerned,  who  corrects  it. 

The  Kawasaki  experience  suggests  that 
Americans,  by  combining  their  own 
strengths  with  applicable  Japanese  tech- 
niques, can  compete  head-to-head  with  any 
workers  in  the  world. 
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But  not  all  aspects  of  Kanban  are  easily 
applied  in  the  U.S.  Most  Americans,  Butt 
believes,  would  refuse  to  give  up  their  indi- 
vidual freedoms  in  exchange  for  guaranteed 
lifetime  employment  with  particular  firms. 

U.S.  labor  laws  discourage  some  practices 
common  in  Japan,  such  as  workers'  circles 
meeting  in  their  homes  to  discuss  produc- 
tion problems  and  solutions. 

American  workers  could  do  this,  too,  but 
their  employers  would  t>e  obliged,  under 
American  law,  to  pay  them  for  so  doing. 

"In  Japan,"  Butt  says,  ""there  Is  homo- 
geneity. In  the  U.S.  there  Is  not.  The  fact  Is. 
we  can't  do  the  same  things  in  Lincoln,  with 
Nebraskans.  that  are  done  in  Chicago  or 
New  York. 

•"Sure,  our  culture  Is  different  from  that 
of  Japan.  But  it  is  different  in  New  York 
from  Lincoln,  Neb.  It  is  just  as  possible  for 
us  to  adapt  a  Japanese  system  as  one  from 
Chicago  or  New  York. " 

A  similar  point  was  made  in  Washington 
recently  by  Akio  Morita,  chairman  of  the 
famed  Sony  Corporation. 

"We  Japanese."  he  said,  "are  homogene- 
ous. We  can  understand  each  other  without 
talking  to  each  other." 

When  he  first  visited  Sony  planU  in  the 
UJ5.  he  said,  he  was  astonished  by  the  diver- 
sity of  workers— different  colors  of  hair, 
eyes,  and  skin,  as  well  as  varying  back- 
grounds. "We  find, "  he  said,  "that  we  have 
to  talk  to  [American]  workers.  That  Is,  you 
need  strong  leadership  to  get  a  uniform  re- 
sponse from  a  diverse  work  force." 

"The  bottom  line, "  Butt  said,  "Is  that  you 
weigh  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  what 
you  have  to  work  with,  particularly  your 
people.  Then  you  try  to  make  their 
strengths  productive  and  their  weaknesses 
irrelevant  to  the  task  at  hand.  "• 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY- 1981 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OP  new  jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  ES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, during  the  St.  Patrick's  Day 
festivities  of  1981,  to  rise  and  join  my 
colleagues  in  acknowledging  the  many 
contributions  of  Irish  Americans 
throughout  our  Nation.  I  consider  it 
an  honor  to  join  my  many  friends  of 
Irish  descent  in  honoring  the  spirit 
and  memory  of  the  patron  saint  of  Ire- 
land. Saint  Patrick,  who  epitomizes 
the  very  character  of  Ireland.  By  per- 
severing against  a  climate  of  fear  and 
distrust  and  by  applying  the  strength 
of  his  faith  to  the  land,  he  made  Ire- 
land one  of  the  greatest  nations  on 
Earth. 

Americans  of  Irish  descent  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  heri- 
tage and  of  their  patron  saint.  I  know 
that  their  fellow  Americans  share  in 
that  pride,  and  I  believe  it  is  only  ap- 
propriate to  pay  tribute  to  the  many 
significant  contributions  by  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Erin  in  our  culture, 
our  politics,  and  especially  in  our  art. 
Our  Nation,  time  and  time  again,  has 
been  generously  rewarded  for  opening 
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her  arms  to  the  Irish  pilgrims  of  the 
last  century. 

However,  like  many  Irish  Americans, 
I  find  the  joy  of  this  occasion  some- 
what dampened  by  the  '  continuing 
strife  in  Northern  Ireland.  As  a 
member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  on  Irish  Affairs,  I  wish  to 
reiterate  my  strong  opposition  to  all 
violence,  civilian  or  official,  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  I  pledge  that  I  will  worlc 
to  end  the  human  rights  violations 
which  are  taking  place  on  a  daily  basis 
throughout  the  region.  I.  for  one,  will 
continue  to  use  all  the  resources  of  my 
office  in  an  effort  to  ease  the  plight  of 
those  being  denied  their  inalienable 
rights  as  human  beings. 

Finally,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
memory  of  Saint  Patrick  wiU  help  in- 
spire a  spirit  of  compassion  and  recon- 
ciliation to  bring  justice  to  all  the  op- 
pressed in  Northern  Ireland.* 


THE  NEEDY  NEED  LEGAL  AID 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  March  10, 
1981,  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
San  Jose  Mercury.  The  editorial  dis- 
cusses the  Reagan  administration's 
proposal  to  eliminate  legal  services  for 
poor  people. 

As  the  writer  points  out,  the  great 
majority  of  legal  services  provided  by 
legal  aid  groups  throughout  the  coun- 
try deal  with  individuals  and  families. 
People  who  could  not  otherwise  obtain 
legal  assistance  go  to  these  groups  for 
help  with  divorce  or  child  custody 
matters,  for  assistance  in  a  tenant/ 
landlord  dispute,  for  help  in  dealing 
with  a  government  agency  or  for  legal 
counsel  in  a  problem  with  an  employ- 
er. If  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  is 
destroyed,  where  will  these  people  go 
for  legal  help? 

I  encourage  my  coUeagues  to  read 
the  article  which  follows.  I  call  their 
attention  in  particular  to  the  closing 
paragraph: 

If  the  administration  finds  abuses  in  the 
program,  weed  them  out  by  all  means.  To 
kill  the  whole  program,  though,  is  to  add  an 
unnecessary  burden  to  the  poor. 

After  reading  this  perceptive  editori- 
al. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  strongly 
support  the  legislation  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  RoDiNO)  to  reauthorize 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Thk  Needy  Need  Legal  Aid 

The  safety  net  that  budget<utting  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said  he  was  leaving  in  place  for 
the  needy  already  shows  a  gaping  hole. 

The  administrations  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate all  federal  aid-$321  million— for  free 
legal  services  for  the  poor  could  leave  the 
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needy  unprotected  in  this  lawyers'  world  we 
have  allowed  to  grow  up  around  us. 

Many  legal  aid  groups  are  controversial. 
One  of  Ronald  Reagan's  most  celebrated 
battles  when  he  was  governor  of  this  state 
was  with  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance. 
The  then  governor's  effort  to  squash  that 
agency  failed.  Ironically,  after  President 
Nixon's  Republican  administration  sided 
with  CRLA.  Reagan  apparently  has  a  long 
memory.  CRLA  is  one  of  many  organiza- 
tions that  would  be  crippled  and  perhaps 
killed  by  his  latest  edict. 

Class  action  suits  brought  by  legal  assist- 
ance units  leave  them  open  to  charges  of 
politics.  Some  such  suits,  of  course,  do  push 
political  aims.  Others,  though,  deal  with  le- 
gitimate civil  rights  and  consumer  protec- 
tion issues.  As  long  as  the  class  action  suit  is 
part  of  our  system,  the  poor  have  every 
right  to  make  use  of  it. 

In  any  event,  class  action  litigation  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  work  done  by  most  legal 
aid  groups.  CRLA  reports  about  90  percent 
of  its  cases  today  involve  individuals. 

That  also  is  pretty  much  the  story  with 
the  Community  Legal  Services-Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety of  SanU  Clara  County.  In  a  typical 
month,  the  organization  handles  slightly 
fewer  than  2.000  cases,  according  to  Eugene 
Plemate,  interim  directing  attorney  for  the 
unit.  About  30  of  those  will  deal  with  more 
than  one  person,  though  the  number  that 
could  be  considered  class  action  is  smaller 
than  that,  he  says.  The  organization  has 
been  in  the  news  with  actions  concerning 
hiring  of  bilingual  policemen  and  school  de- 
segregation. 

The  vast  bulk  of  its  cases,  however,  con- 
cern an  individual  or  a  family— a  beef  with  a 
landlord  or  employer,  a  couple  seeking  to 
retain  or  regain  custody  of  a  child,  a  desti- 
tute person  trying  to  get  welfare  aid.  a 
Social  Security  disagreement  too  complicat- 
ed for  the  average  person  to  handle  himself, 
an  effort  to  unravel  the  complexities  of 
Medical  regulations. 

Legal  Services  Corp..  the  conduit  for  fed- 
eral funding,  is  providing  $672,000  this  year 
to  the  Santa  Clara  County  legal  aid  unit, 
nearly  90  percent  of  its  budget.  New  sources 
might  be  found  to  make  up  part  of  the  loss 
of  federal  money,  but  it  is  doubtful  the  or- 
ganization would  be  able  to  operate  at  any- 
where near  its  present  level.  That  means 
poor  people  would  be  without  legal  help  in 
many  cases  important  to  them. 

William  Reece  Smith  Jr..  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  has  joined  the 
chorus  protesting  the  proposed  cut. 

If  the  administration  finds  abuses  in  the 
program,  weed  them  out  by  all  means.  To 
kill  the  whole  program,  though,  is  to  add  an 
uruiecessary  burden  to  the  poor.* 


THE  COMING  GLOBAL  TRIUMVI- 
RATE: JAPAN,  IRELAND,  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  years 
ago  when  I  first  decided  to  enter  poli- 
tics, one  of  my  good  friends  in  San 
Jose  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  sage, 
political  wisdom  that  I  have  used  suc- 
cessfully ever  since.  He  told  me  that  I 
should  never  put  my  picture  on  any 
campaign    advertisement,    whether   it 
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was  a  billboard  or  whatever.  His  rea- 
soning was  that  with  my  name,  the  La- 
tinos would  think  I  was  a  member  of 
their  community,  the  Italians  would 
think  I  was  Italian,  and  the  Japanese 
would  know  who  I  was.  With  that  kind 
of  support,  who  could  lose? 

While  I  have  been  happy  to  be  con- 
fused as  a  member  of  two  of  these  fine 
groups  and  to  belong  to  one,  I  must 
confess  my  regret  that  no  one  has  ever 
asked  me  if  I  were  Irish.  And  what  a 
fine  heritage  it  would  be  to  have,  too. 
To  belong  to  a  nation  whose  people 
have  contributed  so  much  to  litera- 
ture, the  arts,  to  public  service,  to  sci- 
ence would  be  such  a  great  thing.  I 
still  hold  out  some  hope  that  someday 
someone  will  confuse  me  with  some 
famous  hurling  player  from  Clare,  or 
maybe  even  a  fiddler  from  Galway. 

Until  then,  I  will  content  myself 
with  wishing  my  colleagues  a  happy 
Saint  Patrick's  Day  and  offer  this 
poem  in  the  spirit  of  this  great  day. 

Return  or  the  Emmigrant 
Snugly,  among  these  rough-hewn  hills. 
The  slow  train  nudges  cityward 
Rain  washing  away 
Atlantic  brine,  casual 
Droppings  from  exotic  birds. 
Homing  at  last. 

Slipping  through  these  familiar 
Green  fields. 
Slow  certainties  wash 
All  interims  away. 
Until  we  are  an  Old  Master, 
Gradually  emerging. 
All  aspects  of  your  face 
Have  followed  me,  from  Limerick, 
Until  this,  last  stop, 
(Behind  schedule),  when  Dublin, 
Like  an  old  coat. 
Shrugs  me  welcome. 
I  imagine  our  first  quiet  pint 
No  time  or  countries 
Between  us  now. 
You  smile. 

In  wonder,  my  fingers 
Trace  your  cheek's  curve. 

—Patricia  Cullen.* 


PEACE  BEGINS  AT  HOME 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sat- 
urday E^^ening  Post  has  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  by  President  Ronald 
Reagan  on  the  subject  of  peace.  I  com- 
mend this  stirring  piece  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  and,  indeed,  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  understand  the 
vision  that  inspires  President  Reagan. 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  ar- 
ticle "Peace  Begins  at  Home",  by 
Ronald  Reagan,  from  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  April  1981. 
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Peace  Begins  at  Home— World  Peace  Is 
Conceived  in  the  Heart.  Is  Nurtured  in 
THE  Family  and  Reaches  Maturity  in  the 
Nation. 

(By  Ronald  Reagan) 

As  we  enter— all  of  us— four  of  the  most 
perilous  years  in  American  history,  our  re- 
sponsibility begins  with  the  "peace  the 
world  cannot  give."  the  peace  of  the  spirit 
that  comes  only  through  religious  values. 

The  responsibility  of  those  of  us  in  public 
life  is  toward  the  peace  of  the  world,  the 
kind  of  peace  that  demands  our  readiness  to 
protect  and  preserve  it. 

Throughout  scripture  we  see  reference  to 
peacemakers  who  through  their  actions— 
not  just  their  words— take  the  material  of 
this  imperfect  world  and.  with  hard  work 
and  God's  help,  fashion  from  that  material 
peace  for  the  world.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  understanding  of  how  peace  is  gained 
must  guide  and  inspire  this  nation  in  the 
years  ahead. 

We  have  to  stop  thinking  of  (>eace  as  just 
the  absence  of  war  or  violence.  We  have  to 
stop  thinking  of  peace  as  something  that  is 
given,  as  something  that  is  somehow  de- 
pendent on  what  others  do.  We  must  be  cer- 
tain that  we  do  not  mistake  an  illusion  of 
peace  for  genuine  peace. 

We  must  realize  that  what  we  do— as 
workers,  as  members  of  families,  as  active 
and  concerned  citizens— helps  to  build 
peace.  Peacemakers  exist  everywhere,  not 
just  in  diplomacy  or  government.  In  every 
home,  in  every  classroom,  in  every  factory, 
on  every  farm,  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
help  build  peace,  if  only  we  will  recognize  it. 

Peace  in  the  world  is  built  by  our  actions 
and  our  prayers,  not  once  and  for  all,  but 
over  and  over  each  generation  making  its 
contribution.  It  is  built  by  thoughtful  action 
based  on  our  shared  values.  Together  we 
can  contribute  to  the  four  kinds  of  peace 
the  world  needs. 

First,  there  must  be  peace  in  the  human 
heart.  Each  individual  must  strive  toward 
that  kind  of  peace  the  world  cannot  give. 

Next,  there  must  be  peace  in  the  home. 
American  families  know  that  the  family 
structure  is  under  attack  from  many  sides. 
The  message  we  instill  of  love  and  concern 
for  others  and  of  commitment  to  moral 
values  helps  the  families  to  sustain  and 
spresul  those  values  in  their  communities. 

Of  course,  those  of  us  in  political  life  can 
help  in  this  effort  by  doing  all  we  can  to 
stop  actions  that  destroy  confidence  and 
trust  in  our  institutions.  Government  can 
aid  family  life  by  reducing  federal  spending 
which  now  causes  the  dangerous  inflations 
that  is  ravaging  our  society.  Inflationary  in- 
terest rates  make  homes  hard  to  acquire. 

Third,  there  must  be  peace  in  our  nation. 
This  refers  not  only  to  a  diminishing  of 
crime  or  violence  but  to  the  support  of  a 
view  of  America  that  reflects  the  essential 
optimism  and  faith  and  hope  and  love  of 
the  Judeo-Christian  message.  That  message 
must  emphasize  the  values  that  we  share 
rather  than  momentary  questions  that  may 
divide  us.  We  must  not  hesitate  to  defend 
those  values,  and  this  requires  the  courage 
of  leadership.  And  a  presidential  adminis- 
tration must  demonstrate  its  leadership  of 
the  nation,  because  it  is  only  through  the 
cooperation  of  all  Americans  that  the  kind 
of  domestic  peace  we  want  can  be 
achieved— a  peace  in  which  creativity, 
imagination  and  patriotism  can  flourish. 

Finally,  there  must  be  peace  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  first  task  of  statecraft  to  preserve 
pieace.  Our  commitment  to  peace  is  funda- 
mental and  enduring,  and  it  must  remain  at 
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the  center  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  peace 
we  seek  to  build  must  be  principled;  it  must 
rest  on  our  great  strength  and  our  dedica- 
tion to  freedom.  That  is  why  I  believe  the 
peace  we  seek  must  be  such  that  freedom 
can  flourish  and  justice  prevail. 

What  is  done  in  the  State  Department 
and  the  Defense  Department  and  other 
parts  of  the  executive  branch  matters  for 
{>eace.  What  is  said  over  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica and  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liber- 
ty matters  for  peace.  What  happens  in  the 
Commerce  Department  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  the  Treasury  Department 
matters  for  peace. 

Last  year  I  was  asked  what  one  contribu- 
tion my  campaign  for  the  presidency  had 
tried  to  make.  My  answer  was  that  I  had  at- 
tempted, in  all  I  did  or  said,  to  show  that 
peace  is  built  by  everything  we  do— not  just 
by  our  national  security  measures,  but  by 
government  attitudes  toward  the  needs  of 
hardworking  men  and  women  who  pay  their 
taxes  and  pay  their  bills.  Not  just  by  our 
commitment  to  defense,  but  by  our  compas- 
sion toward  the  powerless,  to  the  very 
young  and  the  very  old.  to  all  those  in  need 
and  to  all  those  for  whom  the  works  of 
mercy  are  a  daily  blessing. 

Government  alone,  however,  cannot  make 
peace  in  the  world.  It  takes  every  American 
family,  in  the  daily  duties  we  are  called 
upon  to  perform,  no  matter  where— on  the 
job,  in  the  home,  at  school— to  do  the  work 
of  peace. 

Last  autumn  I  had  the  honor  of  address- 
ing a  meeting  of  B'nai  B'rith.  In  my  re- 
marks. I  drew  upon  a  passage  from  the 
Psalms.  It  tells  of  the  vision  of  the  psalmist, 
a  vision  of  a  world  where  peace  reigns. 
"May  our  gamers  be  full,  affording  every 

kind  of  store; 
May  there  be  no  breach  in  the  walls,  no 

exile,  no  outcry  in  our  streets. 
Happy  are  the  people  for  whom  things  are 
thus.  .  .  ." 

That  is  the  vision  that  we  can  bring  to 
millions  of  Americans.  It  is  the  vision  that 
must  inspire  our  administration.  It  is  an 
ideal  worth  the  energy  and  the  dedication 
and  the  prayers  of  all  Americans. 

With  the  American  people's  help  and 
prayers  and  with  God's  blessing,  we  will 
build  peace.  We  wUl  make  p»eace  grow.  In  all 
we  do  we  must  be  truly  peacemakers— for 
ourselves  and  for  our  children,  for  our 
nation  and  for  the  world.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  lORIO 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Tom  lorio  this  past  weekend.  For  36 
years  he  served  the  House  with  a  dedi- 
cation and  loyalty  that  few  can  match. 
From  his  first  job  on  the  Hill  as  a 
House  floor  aide,  to  his  latest  position 
as  Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Tom 
demonstrated  his  extraordinary  abili- 
ties, his  unselfish  attitude,  and  his 
great  integrity.  He  was  a  gcKxi  friend 
to  Members  and  employees  alike,  and 
the  many  awards  he  received  during 
his  years  on  the  Hill  bear  witness  to 
the  respect  he  was  given  by  all  who 
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came  into  contact  with  him.  I  especial- 
ly identified  with  Tom's  devotion  to 
worthwhile  causes.  I  know  that  he  was 
tireless  in  his  efforts  to  improve  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Italy,  and  for  these  efforts  was  deco- 
rated by  the  Italian  Government  in 
1974.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Tom 
lorio  was  an  excellent  House  employee 
and  an  outstanding  human  being.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  who  knew 
him.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  wife  and  family.* 


OAKLAND  WINS  ANOTHER  TITLE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  Oakland's  Bishop 
O'Dowd  High  School's  mens  basket- 
ball team  for  winning  the  State  bas- 
ketball championship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  team  has  upheld 
the  city's  rich  tradition  of  sports 
champions  by  winning  the  first  bas- 
ketball tournament  since  1928.  I  praise 
these  young  men  and  their  coach  for 
their  fine  sportsmanship  and  their 
dedication  to  basketball  throughout 
the  season  and  I  am  glad  to  see  their 
commitment  was  amply  rewarded. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  time 
and  offer  my  congratulations  to  the 
Bishop  O'Dowd  High  cheering  section. 
Their  support  for  the  team  was  re- 
warded by  winning  the  tournament 
cheering  award. 

The  city  of  Oakland  and  the  State  of 
California  can  be  especially  proud  of 
this  high  school  for  they  represent  the 
essence  of  fine  team  play  and  school 
spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include  a 
summary  of  the  team's  championship 
game  victory: 

OTX)WD  State  Champ,  70  to  69 
(By  Scott  Strain) 

John  Shaddle  hit  two  free  throws  with 
seven  seconds  left  to  give  Bishop  O'Dowd  a 
70-69  victory  over  Castlemont  in  the  boys 
California  Interscholastic  Federation  3A 
State  Tournament  championship  game  at 
the  Oakland  Coliseum  Arena  Saturday 
night. 

"We  were  ready  to  play,"  O'Dowd  coach 
Mike  Phelps  said.  "The  OAL  had  taken  it 
(the  tournament  championship)  six  years  in 
a  row.  It  was  a  time  for  a  CathoUc  team  to 
win  it." 

The  Dragons  had  to  overcome  a  ferocious 
Knight  comeback  in  the  third  quarter 
which  was  led  by  guard  Michael  Manning, 
who  finished  with  32  points. 
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Marvin  Harris  had  broken  a  63-63  tie  with 
two  free  throws  with  2.26  left  to  give  Bishop 
O'Dowd  a  64-63  lead.  The  Dragons'  Tony 
Jackson  hit  a  layup  with  57  seconds  to  give 
the  Dragons  a  three-point  lead  at  66-63. 

But  Harris  was  hit  with  a  foul  and  Rich- 
ard Ross  sank  two  free  throws  to  cut  the 
margin  to  one  with  33  seconds  left. 

Castlemont's  Chuck  Johnson  fouled 
Andre  Rivers  with  22  seconds  left  and  the 
Dragon  guard  converted  both  shots  for  a  68- 
65  lead. 

Rivers  said  he  really  didn't  have  too  much 
doubt  he  would  make  them. 

"A  couple  of  games  ago.  I  missed  three 
free  throws.  And  earlier  tonight  I  missed 
one.  After  I  made  the  first  free  throw  I  felt 
good  and  the  second  Just  followed  on 
through.  My  teammates  gave  me  a  lot  of  en- 
couragement." 

Manning  streaked  down  the  court  and 
con"erted  a  layln  with  10  seconds  left  to  cut 
the  margin  to  one  again. 

Ross  intentionally  fouled  Rivers  with 
seven  seconds  left  but  the  Dragon  guard 
converted  both  foul  shots  to  clinch  the  vic- 
tory. 

Johnson  hit  a  layup  at  the  buzzer  for 
Castlemont's  final  points. 

The  big  story  in  the  first  half  was  Castle- 
mont's Lathan  Wilson.  The  Knights'  6'5' 
senior  forward  was  shadowed  by  as  many  as 
three  Bishop  O'Dowd  players  and  was  inef- 
fective on  the  offensive  end  of  the  floor.  It 
also  didn't  help  when  he  picked  up  his  third 
foul  with  5:35  left  in  the  second  quarter  and 
had  to  sit  out  two  minutes. 

Wilson's  free  throw  touch  didn't  leave  him 
though— 9  of  his  11  first-half -points  came 
on  the  line. 

Manning,  normally  a  driver,  was  content 
to  exploit  the  holes  when  the  Dragons 
sagged  in  on  Wilson.  Manning  kept  the 
Knights  in  the  game  with  16  points,  most  of 
them  coming  on  soft  jump  shots. 

Phelps  also  took  a  gamble  when  he  took 
Jackson  out  of  the  game  with  1:17  left  in 
the  first  quarter. 

"He  had  two  fouls."  Phelps  said.  "So  I 
took  him  out.  I  always  have  great  confi- 
dence in  my  t>ench.  (Dave)  Townsend  hit 
some  great  shots  and  (Jay)  Jacobs  got  some 
big  rebounds  while  Jackson  was  out." 

Jackson  had  led  a  15-6  Dragon  run  to 
open  the  game,  scoring  10  points  on  line- 
drive  jumpers  and  follow  shots. 

But  the  Dragons  used  their  superior 
depth  to  keep  Castlemont  at  bay  in  the  first 
half— shuffling  players  in  and  out  to  offset 
Jackson's  loss. 

Dave  Townsend  contributed  eight  points 
off  the  l)ench  to  lead  OT>owd  during  this 
period.  With  ODowd  up  by  10  at  17-7  in  the 
first  quarter.  Castlemont  outscored  O'Dowd 
12-4  to  cut  the  lead  to  21-19  at  the  quarter 
mark. 

Wilson  scored  five  points  all  on  free 
throws  to  lead  the  Knight  charge. 

Wilson  had  his  trouble  from  the  field,  hit- 
ting on  only  three  of  13  shots  before  fouling 
out  with  6:25  left  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Phelps  gave  a  lot  of  the  defensive  credit  to 
Harris. 

"He  has  stopped  everyone  he  has  guarded 
all  year.  Without  him.  we  would've  won  10 
fewer  games.  He  gave  Wilson  five  inches 
and  spotted  him  50  pounds.  What  can  I  say? 
He  did  a  great  job.* 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
NATALE  AND  GREGORY  VE- 
LARDI  OP  WAYNE.  N.J.-DIS- 
TINGUISHED  CITIZENS.  ES- 
TEEMED PUBUC  SAFETY  OFFI- 
CERS, AND  COMMUNITY  LEAD- 
ERS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
March  21,  the  residents  of  my  home- 
town of  Wayne,  Eighth  Congressional 
District  and  State  of  New  Jersey,  will 
join  with  P.O.L.  Fire  Company  No.  2, 
Inc.,  of  Wayne,  N.J.,  in  testimony  to 
the  good  works  of  two  distinguished 
citizens,  esteemed  public  safety  offi- 
cers and  community  leaders— the  Hon- 
orable Natale  Velardi  and  the  Honor- 
able Gregory  (Hank)  Velardi,  brothers 
of  distinction,  whose  standards  of  ex- 
cellence during  the  past  25  years  in 
seeking  optimum  protection  from  the 
perils  of  fire  for  all  of  our  people  have 
truly  enriched  our  community.  State, 
and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
will  want  to  join  with  me  in  extending 
our  warmest  greetings  and  felicita- 
tions to  Nat  and  Hank  Velardi  and 
share  the  pride  of  their  families- 
Nat's  wife  Marie  and  their  three  sons, 
Frank,  Anthony,  and  Michael;  and 
Hank's  wife  Eleanor  and  two  sons, 
Frank  and  Gregory— as  they  celebrate 
a  milestone  of  achievements  in  their 
family  endeavors. 

As  firemen  who  daily  risk  their  lives 
to  protect  and  safeguard  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  people,  Natale  and 
Gregory  have  served  with  courage  and 
valor  in  the  vanguaj'd  of  our  fire  serv- 
ice brigade  in  Wayne.  Their  record  of 
performance  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century— for  a  total  combined 
service  of  a  half-century— with  P.O.L. 
Fire  Company  No.  2  is  applauded  by 
all  of  us. 

Hank  joined  P.O.L.  Fire  Company 
No.  2  in  1956.  held  the  esteemed  office 
of  captain,  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  fire  company's  building  committee 
for  12  years.  He  is  presently  working 
diligently  with  other  members  of  the 
building  committee  in  their  quest  to 
construct  a  firehouse  at  a  new  loca- 
tion. He  is  an  exempt  fireman. 

Nat  also  joined  P.O.L.  Fire  Company 
No.  2  in  1956  and  has  held  the  prestig- 
ious offices  of  president  for  10  years 
and  vice  president  for  7  years.  He  is 
also  a  trustee  of  the  Firemen's  Relief 
Association  and  an  exempt  fireman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  people  are  also 
most  grateful  to  both  brothers  for 
their  exemplary  service  in  the  armed 
services  of  our  country. 

In  1942,  Nat  joined  the  Army  and 
served  until  1945.  He  was  stationed  for 
33  months  in  Africa  and  Europe,  at- 
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taining  the  rank  of  sergeant.  He  is  a 
most  active,  dedicated  member  of  the 
American  Legion  Post  No.  174. 

Gregory's  service  in  the  U.S.  Army 
spanned  the  years  1951  to  1953. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Natale  Velardi  was  6 
years  old  when  his  family  moved  to 
Wayne  in  1927.  After  attending  Wayne 
schools,  he  worked  for  Mack  Molding 
Co.,  and  received  his  plumbing  license 
in  1946. 

Gregory  Velardi  was  bom  in  Wayne 
in  1929,  attended  Wayne  schools  and 
Pompton  Lakes  High  School.  He  is 
presently  employed  as  a  maintenance 
carpenter  with  the  sports  complex  in 
the  Meadowlands  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Nat  and  Hank  Velardi 
have  achieved  in  their  lifetime  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  all  of  us  who  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  know  them.  It 
is  to  their  modesty  in  their  achieve- 
ments, their  outstanding  expertise  in 
their  chosen  fields  of  endeavor,  the 
v/armth  of  their  frienciship,  and  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  in  the  American  way 
of  life  that  I  seek  this  national  recog- 
nition of  their  service  to  our  communi- 
ty and  fellow  man. 

We  are  especially  appreciative  of 
their  many  contributions  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  and  well-being  of  our  citizen- 
ry in  providing  optimum  public  safety 
to  the  people  of  our  community,  safe- 
guarding and  protecting  the  property 
and  physical  beings  of  all  in  their  un- 
selfish, dedicated  leadership  efforts 
with  P.O.L.  Fire  Company  No.  2 
during  the  past  25  years.  For  their 
personal  commitment  and  lifetime  of 
good  deeds  in  service  to  our  people,  we 
do  indeed  salute  two  outstanding  gen- 
tlemen, good  friends,  and  great  Ameri- 
cans—the Honorable  Gregory  Velardi 
and  the  Honorable  Natale  Velardi  of 
Wayne,  N.J.  • 


POSTAL  INSPECTION  SERVICE 
HONORS  CONSUMER  REPORT- 
ER DAVID  HOROWITZ 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17.  1981 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  often,  people  who  fight 
for  the  underdog  or  the  victim  are  ig- 
nored. That's  why  I  was  very  pleased 
to  learn  that  America's  leading  investi 
gative  consumer  reporter,  David  Horo- 
witz, has  been  honored  with  the 
prestigious  Chief  Postal  Inspector's 
Special  Award. 

Traditionally  presented  to  prosecu- 
tors and  law  enforcement  officials,  Mr. 
Horowitz  is  the  first  journalist  to  re- 
ceive the  Postal  Inspection's  highest 
award  for  excellence  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

Already  the  recipient  of  three  Emmy 
Awards,  as  well  as  commendations 
from  the  State  of  California,  the  city 
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of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Mr.  Horo- 
witz was  specifically  cited  by  Chief 
Postal  Inspector  Kenneth  H.  Fletcher 
for  being  instrumental  in  the  success 
of  the  Inspection  Service's  program  to 
prevent  mail  fraud  through  consumer 
awareness.  In  one  case  alone,  Mr. 
Horowitz  was  responsible  for  keeping 
many  innocent  consumers  from  losing 
thousan(is  of  dollars  in  a  mail-order 
scheme  selling  bogtis  vacation  certifi- 
cates to  Las  Vegas. 

Chief  Postal  Inspector  Fletcher  has 
noted  that  David  Horowitz  "began 
fighting  for  consumers  before  it  was 
popular."  Postmaster  General  William 
F.  Bolger  has  caUed  him  "the  coun- 
try's town  crier  of  public  ripoffs." 
Every  television  market  in  the  United 
States  should  either  carry  Mr. 
Horowitz's  show  or  create  a  similar 
service  for  the  consumer. 

It's  my  pleasure  to  bring  Mr. 
Horowitz's  well-deserved  award  to  my 
colleagues'  attention.  Too  often, 
fraudulent  schemes  are  only  noticed 
after  the  crime  is  committed.  Through 
investigation  and  education,  David 
Horowitz  prevents  their  happening. 
I'm  proud  to  call  him  a  friend.* 


A  VICTORY  WOMEN  CAN  CHEER 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  columnist  Dave  Broder 
recently  wrote  an  excellent  article 
about  the  new  executive  director  of 
the  Republican  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee.  Nancy  Sinnott  was 
the  subject  of  his  column,  "A  Victory 
Women  Can  Cheer."  It  is  a  victory  all 
of  us  can  cheer. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee  and  commend  our 
chairman's  action  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  Nancy  Sinnott.  She 
has  by  her  own  ability  and  accom- 
plishments affirmed  what  our  chair- 
man has  said:  "Nancy  has  earned  the 
right  to  the  job." 

My  personal  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  go  to  her  in  this  new  posi- 
tion. I  have  every  confidence  she  will 
perform  exceptionally  well. 

I  submit  Mr.  Broder's  article  to  be 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Victory  Women  Can  Cheer 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

It  has  not  been  exactly  a  banner  year  for 
Republican  women.  TTie  only  Cabinet-level 
job  President  Reagan  handed  to  a  woman 
went  to  a  Democrat.  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  the 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  Sub- 
Cabinet  and  senior  White  House  staff  jobs 
for  women  have  been  as  scarce  as— you 
should  excuse  the  phrase— hens'  teeth. 
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But  last  week  a  Republican  woman 
achieved  something  unprecedented.  Nancy 
Sinnott,  30,  was  named  executive  director  of 
the  Republican  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee.  So  far  as  memory  and  records 
show,  she  is  the  first  woman  to  fill  the  top 
professional  staff  job  in  any  of  the  "Big 
Three  "  political  committees  of  either  party. 
Sinnott  wiU  be  running  a  staff  of  40  people 
and  managing  a  budget  of  more  than  $35 
million  in  the  two-year  effort  Republicans 
will  make  to  end  the  Democratic  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1982. 

Each  party  has  had  a  woman  national 
chairman  once  in  its  past.  Jean  Westwood 
was  put  In  the  Democratic  chairmanship  by 
George  McGovem  and  Mary  Louise  Smith 
was  named  Republican  national  chairman 
by  Jerry  Ford.  While  protecting  their  pa- 
trons' Interests,  they  lx)th  hired  their  own 
pros  to  manage  their  shops.  Neither  the  na- 
tional committee,  nor  the  senatorial  c»m- 
paign  committee,  nor  the  congressional 
committee  of  either  party  had  previously 
found  a  woman  it  thought  fit  to  fiU  the  top 
job  reserved  for  a  full-time  political  pro. 

In  that  sense,  Slnnott's  appointment  is  an- 
other landmark  in  the  slow  but  certain 
emergence  of  women  as  full  partners  in  the 
working  of  the  American  democracy. 

What  the  committee  chairman.  Rep.  Guy 
Vander  Jagt  (R-Mich.),  who  recommended 
Sinnott  to  succeed  Steve  Stockmeyer,  says 
about  her  reflects  the  standards  by  which 
all  women  in  politics  would  like  to  be 
judged. 

"Nancy  earned  the  right  to  the  job," 
Vander  Jagt  said.  "She's  done  her  other 
jobs  here  so  well,  she  was  the  only  choice." 
Sinnott  has  been  on  the  committee  payroll 
for  four  years,  the  first  two  as  a  field  repre- 
sentative in  New  England  and  Illinois,  the 
last  two  as  campaign  director— the  deputy 
to  the  retired  Stockmeyer. 

"Being  campaign  director  is  the  toughest 
job  in  the  whole  committee."  Vander  Jagt 
said.  "E>ery  Republican  representative  and 
senator  is  putting  pressure  on  you  to  back 
their  own  favorites,  even  when  the  objective 
evidence  indicates  the  money  and  resources 
should  go  to  other  races.  It  takes  tremen- 
dous strength  to  say  no  to  all  those  people, 
and  she  is  as  tough  as  steel. 

"But  even  when  they'd  been  turned  down 
by  her, "  Vander  Jagt  added,  "they'd  say, 
'She's  quite  a  lady.'  " 

Sinnott.  whom  an  old  chauvinist  like 
myself  would  describe,  if  I  dared,  as  a  slim 
brunette  with  the  looks  of  the  young  Joan 
Bennett,  is  another  kind  of  rarity  in  today's 
Republican  capital:  an  avowed  feminist.  The 
child  of  a  Chicago  businessman,  she  went  to 
Wheaton  College,  in  Massachusetts,  also 
taking  courses  at  Williams  College. 

It  was  in  the  liberal  tradition  of  the  un- 
derdog Massachusetts  GOP  that  she  re- 
ceived her  political  training.  While  still  in 
college,  she  worked  on  the  campaign  staffs 
of  Gov.  Francis  Sargent  and  Lt.  Gov. 
Donald  Dwight  and  then  in  their  offices,  as- 
sisting in  reorganization  of  the  state's 
sprawling  executive  agencies  into  a  Cabinet- 
style  government  and  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  school  racial -balance  decisions. 

At  the  urging  of  then-Senator  Edward  W. 
Brooke  (R-Mass. ).  she  ran  for  vice  chairman 
of  the  state  GOP  in  1975  and  defeated  three 
opponents  for  the  job.  In  1976.  she  managed 
Arthur  Mason's  House  campaign  against 
then-representative  Robert  P.  Drinan  (D- 
Mass.).  Although  Mason  lost,  his  campaign 
drew  more  Republican  votes  than  any  other 
race  any  Republican  has  ever  run  in  that 
district. 
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It  was  the  Mason  campaign  that  brought 
her  to  the  attention  of  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee,  a  power- 
house political  operation  that  every  two 
years  sets  new  records  for  its  fund-raising 
and  campaign  services. 

As  campaign  director  and  now  as  execu- 
tive director.  Sinnott  has  helped  recruit  and 
elect  Republicans  of  all  varieties,  working  as 
hard  on  the  campaign  of  Clay  Shaw,  a  Flor- 
ida conservative,  as  on  that  of  Claudine 
Schneider,  a  Rhode  Island  feminist— both  of 
whom  were  elected  last  fall. 

When  told  that  one  right-wing  political 
action  committee  director  regards  her  as  a 
libertarian  while  another  describes  her  as  a 
liberal,  Sinnott  does  what  any  smart  pol 
would  do.  She  laughs  and  says.  "Well,  actu- 
ally, I'm  neither.  I'm  a  Midwestemer  like 
Dave  Stockman,  and  it's  easy  for  people  like 
us  to  be  progressive  on  foreign  policy  and 
civil  rights,  pragmatic  in  politics  and 
conservative  in  the  economic  area.  Fiscal 
sanity  and  personal  freedom  look  to  me  like 
they  go  hand  in  hand,  and  I  don't  want  the 
government  so  out  of  check  that  it  threat- 
ens either  one  of  them." 

In  a  season  when  they  have  few  victories 
to  cheer,  a  great  many  women.  Including 
Democrats  who  have  no  desire  to  see  Sin- 
nott succeed  too  well  in  her  job.  are  offering 
congratulations  to  her  for  getting  there.* 


HONORED  BOY  SCOUTS 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  three  outstand- 
ing young  men  in  my  home  district  in 
Washington  State.  On  March  24.  1981. 
T.  J.,  Todd,  and  Ty  Brewster,  three 
brothers,  will  stand  before  a  national 
court  of  honor  to  receive  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  Eagle  Award.  This 
must  be  considered  an  outstanding  ac- 
complishment not  only  for  them,  but 
their  parents,  friends,  and  community. 
The  award  of  E^le  Scout  is  the 
highest  achievement  possible  in  the 
Boy  Scouts,  and  comes  only  after  an 
effort  that  takes  considerable  family 
teamwork  and  perseverance.  I  con- 
gratulate these  three  young  men  for  a 
job  well  done.« 


ARE  ALL  THE  BUDGETT  CUTS 
UNKIND? 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  noted  syndicated  columnist 
Mike  Royko  recently  wrote  an  article 
entitled,  "Are  All  Cuts  Unkind?"  In 
the  article  Mr.  Royko  discusses  the 
proposed  Reagan  budget  plan.  Since 
Mr.  Royko  has  never  been  known  as  a 
conservative,  I  was  most  curious  to  see 
what  he  had  to  say. 
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In  the  column  Mr.  Royko  notes  that 
President  Reagan  is  doing  precisely 
what  he  said  he  would  do  if  elected, 
cut  Federal  spending.  To  those  who 
are  aghast.  I  say  is  not  it  about  time 
we  had  someone  in  our  highest  elected 
office  who  fully  intends  to  follow 
through  on  his  campaign  pledges?  It  is 
astonishing  to  me  that  there  are  those 
today  who  are  now  saying,  "Good 
grief,  what  if  Reagan  really  means  it." 
Well,  the  news  is  that  he  does. 

To  those  special  interest  groups  who 
say,  "cut  the  other  fellow's  program 
but  do  not  dare  cut  mine,"  I  would 
only  observe  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  mail  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving is  in  favor  of  the  budget  cuts. 
Many  have  expressed  the  view  that 
the  only  problem  with  the  budget  cuts 
is  that  they  still  are  not  deep  enough. 
Mr.  Royko  has  the  best  explanation 
for  this  sentiment  when  he  notes  that 
Congressmen  would  be  wise  to  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that.  •  •  •  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic plan  is  something  most  people 
want.  It  is  their  money,  after  all. 

Since  Mr.  Royko's  column  eloquent- 
ly sums  the  reasons  why  the  Reagan 
budget  package  needs  to  be  enacted  as 
a  whole,  I  would  like  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  arti- 
cle, from  the  February  20,  1981,  edi- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  follows: 
tProm  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Feb.  20. 
1981] 
Arb  All  Cuts  Unkind? 
(By  Mike  Royko) 

A  Democratic  politician  was  on  my  phone 
only  minutes  after  President  Reagan  fin- 
ished his  economic  message.  He  had  several 
hot  ideas  for  ways  I  could  try  to  shoot  holes 
in  some  of  Reagan's  proposals. 

There  is  no  sport  I  enjoy  more  than  target 
practice  on  a  politician's  programs,  whether 
he  is  a  president  or  an  alderman.  But  not 
this  time.  I  will  have  to  disappoint  anyone 
who  is  in  the  mood  for  Reagan-sniping.  I 
have  two  reasons.  Maybe  more  will  come  to 
me  as  I  go  along. 

First.  Reagan  said  nothing  that  he  had 
not  promised  during  this  campaign.  And 
these  promises  are  what  led  to  the  huge 
landslide.  If  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
voting  Americans  thought  they  were  good 
ideas  only  three  months  ago.  they  probably 
think  they  are  better  ideas  now. 

So  Democrats— especially  congressmen- 
would  be  wise  to  keep  in  mind  that  Reagan's 
economic  plan  is  something  most  people 
want.  It  is  their  money,  after  all. 

And  the  Democrats  in  Congress  should 
also  remember  that  they  and  a  Democratic 
president  had  four  long  years  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  country's  economic  mess, 
and  they  did  nothing  but  act  goofy  and 
make  it  messier. 

Since  they  could  not  do  anything  but 
bicker,  bicker,  bicker  for  four  long  years, 
then  they  should  be  sporting  enough  to  give 
somebody  else  a  chance  to  try  something. 

Second.  I  can  not  really  argue  with  most 
of  Reagans  programs.  Not  after  writing 
countless  columns  about  the  bloated  federal 
bureaucracy,  federal  programs  that  only  a 
computer  could  understand,  and  Washing- 
ton crazies  running  around  the  country  teU- 
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ing  everyone  how  they  should  live  and 
spend  their  money. 

For  example.  I  can  not  quarrel  with  cut- 
ting the  food  stamp  program  when  one  of 
my  closest  friends— a  person  who  can  usual- 
ly be  counted  on  to  say  the  liberal  thing— 
errinds  her  teeth  every  time  she  goes  food 
shopping  and  sees  someone  using  food 
stamps  to  pay  for  frozen  lobster,  while  she 
has  been  carefully  selecting  the  cheapest 
cuts  of  meat. 

Should  one  out  of  every  10  people  really 
be  drawing  food  stamps,  paid  for  by  people 
who  are  working  hard  and  barely  making 
ends  meet  themselves? 

And  when  Reagan  talked  about  the  spe- 
cial unemployment  benefits  that  only  auto 
and  steel  workers  receive.  I  remember  a 
Florida  winter  vacation  I  took  a  few  years 
ago. 

I  began  the  vacation  at  a  time  when  there 
were  widespread  layoffs  in  Detroit  because 
of  a  temporary  fuel  crisis.  Suddenly,  the 
resort  area  where  I  was  staying  was  flooded 
with  campers  with  Michigan  license  plates. 
Floridians  said  they  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it. 

Now.  I  feel  for  the  imemployed.  I  would 
like  to  see  everyone  have  a  job  (especially 
all  teen-agers— and  the  dirtier  and  harder 
the  better). 

But  most  of  my  friends  were  in  Chicago 
working  because  they  couldn't  afford  to  go 
to  Florida  and  sit  on  a  beach  or  fish.  Besides 
supporting  themselves,  they  had  to  pay 
their  income  taxes. 

So  it  didn't  make  sense  to  me  that  people 
in  the  freezing  North  would  be  working  to 
pay  income  taxes  that  would  then  be  used 
to  provide  imemployed  people  with  a  chance 
to  take  a  long  vacation  in  the  sunny  South. 
I  don't  think  that's  the  way  unemployment 
compensation  was  intended  to  work. 

Then  there  is  the  student  loan  program. 
As  I  understand  it.  I'm  pretty  dumb  because 
for  the  last  four  years  I  did  not  have  my 
oldest  son  get  a  loan. 

The  reason  I  didn't  was  because  I  could 
afford  to  pay  his  tuition.  And  my  Milwau- 
kee Ave.  background  gave  me  a  work  ethic 
that  says:  If  you  can  pay  for  it.  don't 
borrow. 

But  I'm  dumb  because  I  could  have  let 
him  get  a  loan,  which  would  be  repaid  at 
very  moderate  interest  rates— and  in 
shrunken  inflationary  dollars— after  he  fin- 
ished college. 

Then  I  could  have  taken  the  money  I  used 
to  pay  his  tuition  and  invested  it  at  much 
higher  interest  rates.  And  when  we  finally 
added  the  numbers.  I  would  have  turned  a 
neat  profit.  The  interest  I  earned  on  an  in- 
vestment would  have  been  bigger  than  the 
interest  I  later  paid  on  the  student  loan. 

But  when  somebody  makes  a  profit,  it's 
coming  from  somewhere.  And  in  the  case  of 
the  student  loans,  the  profit  I  could  have 
made  would  have  been  coming  from  some- 
body else's  taxes.  And  it  doesn't  seem  fair 
that  people  who  earn  enough  money  to  pay 
college  tuition  should  be  indirectly  subsi- 
dized by  those  who  can't. 

Nor  does  it  seem  fair  that  free  hot  lunch 
programs  should  be  provided  for  children 
whose  parents  can  afford  to  provide  their 
own  hot  lunches. 

Now.  before  my  liberal  friends  call  to 
scold  me  about  turning  into  a  heartless, 
right-wing,  capitalist  running  dog  of  Wall 
Street,  please.  .  .  . 

Cross  my  heart  and  hope  to  die— I  am  all 
for  giving  food  stamps  to  people  who  really 
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need  them.  But  I  mean  really.  I  grew  up  in  a 
Depression  household  where  women  could 
perform  kitchen  miracles  by  stretching  a 
chicken  or  a  piece  of  rockhard  beef  all 
around  the  dinner  table.  But  if  the  ladies 
had  shopped  for  frozen  convenience  foods 
and  TV  snacks,  we'd  have  eaten  the  wall- 
pa[>er  three  times  a  week. 

And  I'm  for  unemployment  comp.  But  not 
a  special  program  that  lets  some  people  live 
better  while  out  of  work  than  while  on  the 
job. 

I'm  for  helping  any  struggling  family  get 
a  kid  through  college.  I'm  for  giving  hot 
lunches  to  poor  families.  I'm  for  most  of  the 
major  welfare  programs.  My  heart  bleeds 
with  the  best  of  them. 

But  you  have  to  be  blind  not  to  see  that  in 
the  48  years  since  Roosevelt's  New  Deal 
began,  one  Congress  after  another  has  had 
one  New  Deal  after  another.  And  their 
motto  has  been:  When  in  doubt,  give  some- 
body something. 

If  nothing  else,  the  law  of  averages  says 
that  once  in  a  whUe.  some  program  isn't 
needed  and  ought  to  be  dumped. 

Reagan's  cuts  might  not  all  be  fair.  But 
until  I  see  somebody's  ribs  sticking  out  be- 
cause of  him,  I'm  not  going  to  wring  my 
hands. 

In  the  meantime.  I  admit  that  after  four 
years  of  listening  to  The  Peanut  drone  on 
and  on  about  how  tough  his  job  is.  how 
complicated  everthing  is.  and  how  nothing 
worlcs.  it  was  almost  a  shock  to  hear  some- 
body say:  "Here's  what  I'm  going  to  do." 

See?  The  day  after  the  election  I  said  that 
having  tried  all  kinds  of  presidents  recently, 
we  might  as  well  try  one  who  isn't  too 
bright. 

And  I  was  right.  Reagan  hasn't  figured 
out  how  tough  the  job  is.  and  how  compli- 
cated it  is.  and  how  nothing  works. 

If  he  just  stays  that  way.  maybe  it  will 
work.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  lORIO 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  Tom  lorio,  of  late  the  Deputy 
Doorkeeper  of  this  body.  I  came  to 
know  Tom  very  well  during  my  12 
years  in  this  body  and  was  greatly  sad- 
dened by  his  recent  passing. 

Tom  was  a  man  who  was  greatly  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him.  He  dealt 
with  Members  of  this  body  fairly,  with 
honesty  and  dignity.  He  carried  out 
his  duties  faithfully  and  was  always  a 
credit  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  noted 
his  death  and  I  wanted  to  express  to 
his  family  my  sympathy.  I  join  with 
them  in  their  sorrow.* 


UM 
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GOODWILL  INDUSTRIES  NA- 
TIONAL BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
MEETS  IN  WASHINGTON 

HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with 
Goodwill  Industries  for  many  years.  I 
have  been  associated  with  the  Good- 
will Industries  In  Stockton,  Calif.,  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  and, 
more  recently,  as  a  board  member  of 
Goodwill  Industries  of  America. 

Goodwill  Industries  provides  em- 
ployment, training,  and  rehabilitation 
to  thousands  of  handicapped  persons 
all  over  the  country  and  in  many 
other  nations.  Last  year,  almost  50,000 
persons  were  provided  services  includ- 
ing training,  work  experience,  voca- 
tional evaluation,  job  seeking  skills, 
and  placement.  In  1980,  Goodwill  In- 
dustries placed  over  8,000  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  persons  into  com- 
petitive private  sector  jol>s.  It  is  indeed 
a  very  effective  and  important  commu- 
nity organization. 

The  board  of  directors  of  Goodwill 
Industries  of  America  is  meeting  in 
the  Washington  area  this  week.  They 
will  be  hosting  a  reception  tomorrow 
night,  Wednesday  March  18.  from  6 
p.m.  until  8  p.m.  in  the  Senate  caucus 
room  for  Members  of  Congress.  I  hope 
that  you  will  join  me  in  taking  that 
opportunity  to  meet  the  leaders  of 
Goodwill  Industries  and  to  find  out 
more  about  this  fine  organization. 
Many  of  the  directors  will  also  be  call- 
ing on  you  while  they  are  here  in 
Washington.  I  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  talk  with  them  and  find  out 
what  Goodwill  Industries  is  doing  in 
your  district  or  State. 

I  think  you  will  find  the  following 
article  about  Goodwill  Industries  both 
interesting  and  informative: 

This  is  Goodwill  Industries 

THE  goodwill  PHILOSOPHY 

Goodwill  Industries  of  America.  Inc..  U 
firmly  committed  to  the  proposition  that 
the  best  kind  of  rehabilitation  program  is 
that  which  brings  handicapped  people  into 
the  mainstream  of  community  living.  We 
are  living  in  a  new  era  of  opportunity  for 
handicapped  people.  Many  more  handi- 
capped people  are  being  offered  opportuni- 
ties to  lead  full  lives— lives  unimpeded  by 
educational,  vocational  and  mobility  bar- 
riers. The  hallmark  of  our  rehabiliUtion 
programming  has  always  been  flexibility,  in- 
novation, diversity— a  determination  to 
create  programs  that  meet  the  real  needs  of 
handicapped  people. 

When  translated  into  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. •Helping  the  Handicapped  Help 
Themselves "  means  that  we  firmly  believe 
that  through  vocational  training  programs 
handicapped  people  can  be  integrated  and 
reintegrated  into  useful  occupations. 
goodwill  sheltered  workshop  programs 
The  primary  work  function  in  a  Goodwill 
Industries    workshop    is    the    recycling    of 
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clothing  and  household  articles  donated  by 
the  general  public. 

Etonations  are  left  at  Goodwill  boxes  or 
attended  collection  centers.  The  material  is 
brought  into  Goodwill  facilities,  where  it  is 
sorted,  cleaned,  repaired  and  generally 
made  ready  for  sale.  Donated  goods  are 
then  sold  in  Goodwill  stores. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  donated 
material  are  used  to  pay  the  workers  and  to 
provide  the  ancillary  services  and  to  offset 
the  added  costs  of  running  sheltered  work- 
shops. These  added  services  may  Include 
counseling.  sut)sidlzed  food  and  transporta- 
tion services  and  special  equipment. 

Handicapped  workers  are  employed  in 
many  types  of  jobs  in  Goodwill  Industries, 
from  collection  to  final  sale  of  donated  ma 
terials.  These  workers  develop  marketable 
skills  in  such  areas  as  dry  cleaning  and  laun- 
dering, radio  and  television  repair,  uphol- 
stering and  merchandising. 

When  materials  are  donated  to  Goodwill 
Industries,  at  least  four  important  social 
purposes  are  accomplished:  a  handicapped 
person  receives  skill  training;  handicapped 
workers  receive  fair  wages  for  their  work; 
budget  shoppers  are  provided  opportunities 
to  counter  the  inflationary  pinch  of  rising 
costs;  and  Goodwill's  recycling  operations 
help  preserve  dwindling  supplies  of  natural 
resources. 


CONTRACT  work:  AN  EXPANDING  SOURCE  OF 

workshop  programs 
Goodwill  Industries  Is  increasingly  active 
in  the  area  of  contract  work.  Under  con- 
tracts with  business  firms  and  the  govern- 
ment, handicapped  employees  work  on  proj- 
ects ranging  from  electronic  assembly  to 
sorting  and  packaging.  The  workers  are 
compensated  in  accordance  with  their 
actual  production,  even  during  their  on  the 
job  training  periods. 

TYPICAL  rehabilitation  SERVICES 

Rehabilitation  services  at  each  local 
Goodwill  vary  in  type,  process  and  intensity 
depending  on  the  needs  of  the  community. 
Since  the  purpose  of  a  local  program  is  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  individu- 
al, care  is  taken  to  develop  those  activities 
and  services  which  compliment  other  com- 
munity programs.  Typically,  a  Goodwill  wUl 
offer  services  which  include: 

Vocational  assessment  or  evaluation.— 
These  services  identify  the  positive  voca- 
tional aptitudes  of  each  individual  and 
relate  them  to  the  community  job  market. 
Vocational  testing,  guidance  and  career 
counseling,  exploration  and  comprehensive 
planning  are  all  part  of  this  process. 

Ad^tment  services.— These  services  pro- 
vide an  individual  with  the  opportunity, 
through  structured  programming,  to  devel- 
op positive  attitudes  toward  work,  gain  real 
work  experience  and  training,  increase  tol- 
erance for  work,  and  enhance  self-care  and 
independent  living  skills. 

Training.— A  wide  variety  of  specific  skills 
training  programs  teach  individuals  the 
techniques  and  process  of  jobs  that  exist  in 
the  local  community.  Training  programs 
have  competent  trainers  or  instructors,  up- 
to-date  tools  and  equipment  and  a  defined 
curriculum. 

Job  seeking  skills  and  placement —These 
programs  are  designed  to  teach  an  individu- 
al the  proper  techniques  of  seeking  and  ob- 
taining employment.  Additionally  place- 
ment services  are  provided  by  initiating  em- 
ployer contacts  and  consulting  with  pro- 
spective employers. 

COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 

In  the  community  Goodwill  Industries  co- 
operates with  other  nonprofit  social  service 
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organizations  to  provide  needed  services  to 
handicapped  and  disadvantaged  persons. 
Some  examples  follow: 

Health  Care:  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
speech,  hearing  and  language  services:  medi- 
cal diagnostic  and  referral  services;  occupa- 
tional and  physical  therapy  services;  and 
medical  consultation  services. 

Independent  Uvtng:  transitional  living 
programs:  teaching  basic  self-care  skilU; 
providing  instruction  in  recreational  activi- 
ties: and  leaching  mobility  skills. 

Psychological  Services:  diagnostic  psycho- 
logical services;  specific  therapeutic  and 
counseling  services;  coordinating  self-help 
support  groups;  and  art  therapy  services. 

Educational  Services:  basic  remedial  edu- 
cation services;  teaching  English  as  a  second 
language;  providing  G.E.D.  instruction;  and 
providing  tutorial  teaching  skills  training 
programs. 

Consultation  Services:  technical  assistance 
to  employers  on  job  redesign;  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  area  of  barrier  removal;  as- 
sistance in  the  area  of  on-site  job  traininr. 
and  assistance  in  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams. 

Transportation;  coordinating  special 
transportation  services;  providing  special 
transportation  vehicles  and  services;  and 
consultation  on  special  transportation 
design. 

Housing:  Half-way  houses  for  persons 
leaving  mental  institutions;  apartment  com 
plexes  designed  for  physically  handicapped 
persons;  and  group  homes. 

INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  GOODWILL  INDUS- 
TRIES—AN ACTIVE  PARTNER  IN  THE  DEVELOP 
MENT  OF  REHABIUTATION  LEADERSHIP 
AROtIND  THE  WORLD 

In  over  thirty  countries  today,  private, 
nonprofit  rehabiliUtion  organizations 
founded  on  the  Goodwill  Industries  concept, 
and  often  using  the  Goodwill  name,  relate 
to  one  another  through  membership  in  the 
International  CouncU  of  GoodwiU  Indus- 
tries. 

When  transplanted  to  other  countnes.  the 
GoodwUl  concept  of  vocational  rehabiliU- 
tion has  taken  several  forms.  Depending  on 
the  host  country's  social,  economic  and  po 
lltical  make-up;  an  international  Goodwill 
program     emphasizes     specific     vocational 
training  programs,  job  placement   in  local 
enterprise,  the  encouragement  of  cooper* 
lives,  the  support  of  Independent  entrepre 
neurs.  or  the  subsidy  of  sheltered  employ 
ment  workshops.  AU  international  Goodwill 
programs,  however,  share  the  common  goal 
of  contributing  to  the  economic  weU  being 
of  their  clients  and  diminishing  the  clients' 
burden  on  the  local  community. 


VOLUNTEERS— OREATEsrr  RESOURCE 

The  GoodwiU  Industries  Volunteer  Serv- 
ices (GIVS)  is  one  of  the  nation's  larcest 
volunteer  groups  helping  handicapped  per 
sons.  GIVS  is  more  than  15.000  strong  and 
is  growing.  These  men  and  women  from  all 
walks  of  Ufe  and  of  all  ages  contribute  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  hours  annuaUy  to  the 
Goodwill  program  and  bring  in  substantial 
funding  through  community  promotional 
programs.  More  than  4.500  volunteers  serve 
as  members  of  the  local  and  national  Board 
of  Directors. 

Major  goals  of  this  volunteer  corps  are:  In- 
terpreting Goodwill  to  the  public,  helping 
raise  money,  promoting  donations  of  house 
hold  goods  and  of  contract  work,  and  work 
ing  directly  with  Goodwills  disabled  people, 
often  in  the  areas  of  recreation,  social  devel 
opment.  personal  hygiene  and  grooming, 
and  education. 
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HISTORY 


In  1902.  a  young  minister.  Dr.  Edgar  J. 
Helms,  pastor  of  Morgan  Memorial  Chapel 
in  the  south  end  of  Boston,  became  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  handicapped 
and  unfortunate  people  in  his  community. 
He  conceived  a  plan  of  not  charity,  but  a 
chance".  The  plan  was  simple.  Clothing  and 
household  articles  were  collected  from 
homes  and  other  sources.  Handicapped  men 
and  women  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
leam  trades,  acquire  skills,  and  receive 
income  through  repairing  the  contributed 
articles.  Resale  of  the  restored  items  fi- 
nanced the  operation. 

The  enterprise  was  incorporated  as 
Morgan  Memorial  Cooperative  Industries 
and  Store.  Inc..  in  1905.  The  idea  spread  to 
other  cities.  One.  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
started  in  1915.  esUblished  the  name  of 
Goodwill  Industries,  which  has  since 
l>ecome  universal. 

Today  there  are  Goodwill  Industries  in 
more  than  170  communities  in  the  United 
States  and  46  affiliated  organizations  in  31 
countries.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MARI- 
TIME ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION BILL,  MARCH  17. 
1981 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Maritime  Administration 
authorization  bill  introduced  by 
Mario  Biaggi,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine. 

This  particular  authorization  was 
submitted  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion and  has  several  key  differences 
from  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  shipbuilding  and  loan 
guarantees. 

We  on  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  intend  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  new  administration  and 
look  forward  to  working  together  to 
provide  much  needed  improvements  in 
our  maritime  capability.  Judging  from 
campaign  statements  made  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  he  is  well  aware  of  the 
vital  importance  of  maintaining  U.S. 
shipyards  and  trained  workers  to  build 
and  operate  merchant  ships. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  has  scheduled  hearings  on  the 
Maritime  Administration  authoriza- 
tion next  week  at  which  time  those 
issues  will  be  aired  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. Since  the  administration  has 
not,  as  of  this  date,  submitted  its  au- 
thorization request,  the  maritime  ex- 
penditures proposed  by  the  previous 
administration  will  serve  as  a  logical 
point  of  departure  for  our  debate. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Reagan 
budget  is  submitted  in  time  to  be  con- 
sidered at  the  upcoming  hearings,  and 
that  it  will  presage  the  era  of  a  revital- 
ized U.S.  maritime  industry. 
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Compared  to  other  areas  that  are 
just  as  important  to  our  National  de- 
fense, the  merchant  marine  is  already 
working  on  a  limited  budget.  The  key 
question  Is  not  how  to  cut  further  but 
how  to  better  utilize  available  re- 
sources, both  private  and  public, 
which  must  be  dedicated  to  a  revital- 
ized merchant  marine.* 


INTRODUCING  LEGISLATION 

CONCERNING    RELOCATION   OF 
SPORTS  FRANCHISES 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  assess 
capital  gains  tax  against  the  owners  of 
sports  franchises  which  abandon  com- 
munities that  consistently  support 
them. 

My  bill  would  treat  the  relocation  of 
a  franchise  contrary  to  the  provisions 
in  the  legislation  as  a  sale  of  the  fran- 
chise for  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  franchise  at  the 
time  of  the  move. 

Franchise  movement  would  not  be 
treated  as  a  sale  if  one  of  three  condi- 
tions were  met.  The  conditions  are: 
First,  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the 
lease  agreement  on  the  former  home 
stadium  violated  the  lease;  second,  the 
home  stadium  or  arena  is  inadequate 
for  competitively  operating  the  fran- 
chise; or  third,  the  franchise  has  in- 
curred a  net  operating  loss  for  3  con- 
secutive years. 

This  legislation  would  not  preclude 
franchise  relocation  if  the  move  were 
necessary  for  the  economic  survival  of 
the  team.  It  would,  however,  impose  a 
tax  on  owners  who  wished  to  relocate 
only  to  get  a  bigger  bite  of  the  pie. 

It  is  no  secret  that  in  my  district,  the 
world  champion  Oakland  Raiders 
want  to  move  to  Los  Angeles  not  be- 
cause the  franchise  is  losing  money  or 
even  in  danger  of  doing  so,  but  be- 
cause the  market  in  Los  Angeles  is  so 
much  larger,  and  profitable,  for  the 
owners  of  the  franchise. 

Unfortunately,  no  consideration  was 
given  to  the  people  and  small  business- 
es of  Oakland,  Alameda  County  and 
the  Elastbay  area  who  have  for  13 
years  supported  the  Raiders  not  just 
as  fans,  but  as  taxpayers. 

The  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  compiled  detailed  estimates  of  the 
economic  impact  of  the  Raiders  on 
Oakland  and  Alameda  Coimty.  The 
total  amoimt  of  direct  revenues  be- 
cause of  the  Raiders  last  year  was 
almost  $37  million.  This  loss  of  $37 
million  in  btisiness  would  also  mean 
the  loss  of  more  than  1,300  full-  and 
part-time  jobs. 

It  is  more  than  evident  that  the 
impact  of  moving  a  profitable  sports 
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franchise  from  Oakland  will  deal  a  po- 
tentially crippling  blow  to  the  econo- 
my of  the  Oakland  area.  This  possibil- 
ity looms  greater  in  light  of  the  pro- 
posed drastic  slash  in  Federal  aid  to 
this  area  of  high  unemployment. 
The  next  of  the  legislation  follows: 

H.R.  2557 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  certain  moves  of 
sports  franchises  will  be  treated  as  sales 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  IV  of  sut>chapter  P  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
special  rules  for  determining  capital  gains 
and  losses)  is  amended  by  eulding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec  1256.  Certain  Moves  of  Sports  Fran- 
chises 

"(a)  Gemerai.  Roue— For  pur|x>ses  of  this 
subtitle— 

"(1)  a  prohibited  move  of  a  sports  fran- 
chise shall  be  treated  as  a  sale  of  such  fran- 
chise for  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  franchise  (as  of  the 
time  of  such  move),  and 

"(2)  any  gain  from  such  sale  shall  be 
taken  into  account  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  move  occurs  and  shall  be  recog- 
nized notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  Prohibited  Move.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  term  prohibited  move' 
means  any  change  in  the  home  stadium  of  a 
sports  franchise  if  the  new  home  stadium  is 
more  than  50  miles  from  the  former  home 
stadium. 

"(2)  Exception.— The  term  prohibited 
move'  shall  not  include  any  change  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  if  it  is  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that— 

"(A)  1  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  lease 
agreement  on  the  former  home  stadium 
failed  to  comply  with  a  provision  of  material 
significance  to  the  agreement  and  such  non- 
compliance cannot  be  remedied  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time, 

"(B)  the  former  home  stadium  is  inad- 
equate for  purposes  of  properly  and  com- 
petitively operating  the  franchise,  and  the 
stadium  authority  demonstrates  no  intent 
to  remedy  such  inadequacies,  or 

"(C)  the  sport  franchise  has  incurred  a 
net  operating  loss  (as  defined  in  section 
172(c))  for  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  pre- 
ceding the  taxable  year  in  which  the  move 
occurs. 

"(c)  Other  Definitions  and  Special 
Rules.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Sports  franchise.— The  term  'sports 
franchise'  means  any  franchise  to  operate  a 
sports  enterprise.  Such  term  includes  all 
prop)erty  (including  player  contracts)  used 
(or  held  for  use)  in  connection  with  the  op- 
eration of  such  franchise. 

■•(2)  When  move  occurs.— A  prohibited 
move  shall  be  treated  as  occurring  as  of  the 
time  the  sports  franchise  begins  operations 
at  the  new  home  stadium. 

"(3)  Home  stadium.— The  term  home  sta- 
dium' means  the  physical  facility  in  which 
the  sports  franchise  performs  more  than  Wi 
of  its  regular  season  sporting  events. 

"(4)  Sfction  applies  only  where  gain  re- 
sults.—Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
application  of  such  subsection  would  result 
in  the  recognition  of  a  loss. 
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■•(5)  Basis  adjustments.— The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  provide  for  adjustments 
in  basis  to  reflect  gain  recognized  under  this 
section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  P  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.   1256.  Certain  moves  of  sports  fran- 
chises." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  prohibited  moves  (as  defined 
in  section  1256(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  as  added  by  subsection  (a))  (k- 
curring  after  March  17,  1981,  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date.* 
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TRIBUTE  OF  ED  MILLS 


VIGIL  FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this 
year's  Vigil  for  Freedom.  It  is  extreme- 
ly important  that  we  continue  to  ac- 
knowledge those  persons  who  have 
been  denied  permission  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  and  who  are  not  only 
prisoners  of  body  but  of  conscience. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  set  forth  the 
case  of  Yuri  F^odorov,  a  37  year-old 
Russian  who  has  been  imprisoned 
since  1970  for  an  attempted  escape 
from  the  country.  Yuri,  who  had  earli- 
er been  imprisoned  for  5  years  for 
anti-Soviet  activities  in  his  youth,  was 
in  effect,  hounded  by  the  Soviet  KGB 
police  force  because  of  this  past  con- 
viction. As  a  result,  he  decided  to  join 
a  group  of  Jewish  friends  in  the  ill- 
fated  escape  attempt. 

Despite  his  personal  situation,  how- 
ever, he  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
authorities  who  tried  to  force  him  to 
assist  the  prosecution  of  his  friends. 
Instead,  he  made  a  passionate  plea  for 
mercy  and  justice  on  behalf  of  his 
comrades. 

One  of  those  persons  who  also  made 
the  escape  attempt  with  Yuri  and  who 
was  convicted  in  the  trial  was  Alexsei 
Murzhenko.  a  young  Ukranian  whom 
Yuri  had  met  while  serving  his  earlier 
prison  sentence.  Alexsei  was  sentenced 
to  14  years  for  his  role  in  the  escape 
effort  and  is  now  in  a  labor  camp  in 
Moscow.  He,  too,  refused  to  assist 
KBG  officials  during  the  trial  and 
steadfastly  defended  his  friends. 

Both  of  these  courageous  men 
should  be  remembered  by  those  of  us 
who  continue  to  speak  out  on  behalf 
of  those  held  against  their  will  inside 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  cause  for  free- 
dom is  one  which  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten as  long  as  there  are  persons  such 
as  Yuri  and  Alexsei,  prisoners  of  con- 
science. And  until  they  are  released, 
the  conscience  of  every  free  citizen  of 
the  world  cannot  rest.« 


HON.  ADAM  BENJAMIN,  JR. 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17.  1981 

•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  Edgar  L.  Mills  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  these 
remarks  on  the  retirement  of  EM  Mills 
as  editorial  page  editor  for  the  Post- 
Tribune. 

Ed  Mills  is  one  of  the  rare  individ- 
uals who  you  can  rightly  say  loved  his 
wife,  his  profession,  and  his  commimi- 
ty.  and  its  people. 

Ed  married  his  wife  Anne  29  years 
ago.  It  is  my  fondest  hope  that  they 
will  continue  to  share  many,  many 
more  years  of  good  health  and  joy. 

Ed  Mills  was  bom  to  journalism.  Fol- 
lowing his  education  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  and  development  as  a 
student  correspondent,  he  officially 
entered  his  profession  in  1931.  Except 
for  serving  his  country  as  an  artillery 
captain  during  the  Second  World  War 
and  a  brief  sojourn  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  Ed  Mills  remained 
true  to  his  profession  for  the  next  half 
century. 

Ed  served  on  the  Oklahoma  News 
for  6  years  following  his  graduation. 
He  then  joined  the  Associated  Press 
staff  until  1947  when  he  made  the  for- 
tuitous decision  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Post-Tribune. 

It  is  indicative  of  Ed  Mills'  class, 
style,  and  ability  that  he  began  his 
career  at  the  Post  on  the  copy  desk 
only  to  become  news  editor  and  later 
assistant  to  the  managing  editor. 

In  1963.  when  the  Post-Tribune 
wanted  to  start  a  morning  newspaper. 
Ed  Mills  was  tapped.  He  later  returned 
to  the  Post  and  was  named  editorial 
page  editor  in  1965.  At  all  times  he 
wisely  used  the  power  of  the  press  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  read  his 
work. 

Although  the  Governor  of  Indiana 
recognized  Edgar  Mills'  contribution 
by  presenting  him  with  the  Honor 
Award,  the  highest  tribute  paid  to  Ed 
was  by  his  own  newspaper.  It  refused 
to  allow  him  to  retire  for  7  years. 

Ed  has  composed  with  compassion. 
He  has  written  with  precision.  He  has 
always  demanded  resp>ect. 

Ed  Mills  served  in  other  ways.  As  an 
active  participant  in  a  public  institu- 
tion he  never  forgot  his  private  obliga- 
tion to  people.  His  kindness  and  un- 
flagging energy  touched  numerous 
community  organizations.  He  served 
the  Gary  Anselm  Forum  and  the 
Friends  of  the  Gary  Public  Library. 
He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Gary  Human  Relations  Commission 
and  chairman  of  the  Lake  Coimty 
Community  Development  Committee 
and  the  Salvation  Army.  He  was  the 
force  behind  the  creation  of  the  Post- 
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Tribune's  citizen  advisory  board  and 
deacon  of  the  Century  Christ  Church. 

Rare  is  the  civic  or  professional 
group  that  did  not  feel  the  presence  of 
Ed  Mills. 

Mr.  Mills'  career  was  driven  by  a 
desire  to  excel,  tempered  by  a  sense  of 
humanity.  Rare  is  the  person  who  is 
able  to  reflect  on  a  life  lived  that  was 
both  successful  and  humane. 

Perhaps  Charles  Dickens  said  it  best 
in  "A  Christmas  Carol"  Edgar  L  lifills 
is  "as  good  a  friend,  as  good  a  master, 
and  as  good  a  man  as  the  good  old  city 
knew." 

That  others  could  say  that  of  us.  we 
can  only  hope.  That  we  can  say  that  of 
Ed  Mills,  we  know. 

Ed,  as  you  chart  a  new  course  and 
raise  your  sail,  may  the  wind  always 
be  gentle.* 


THE  TRA  PROGRAM  REPRE- 
SENTS A  SPECIAL  COVENANT 
WITH  WORKING  MEN  AND 
WOBIEN 


HON.  DALE  L  iOLDEE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17.  1981 

•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration is  proposing  a  destructive 
76-percent  cut  in  trade  readjustment 
allowances  (TRA),  also  known  as  the 
trade  adjustment  assistant  (TAA)  pro- 
gram. I  firmly  believe  this  is  an  irre- 
sponsible position  and  it  would  break 
the  Government's  word  with  working 
men  and  women. 

TRA  was  created  by  Congress  after 
the  principle  of  free  trade  was  adopted 
as  Government  policy  in  1962.  In  ex- 
change for  the  free  trade  policy,  the 
Government  at  that  time  promised 
that  workers  would  receive  special  fi- 
nancial assistance  if  they  lost  their 
jobs  due  to  an  influx  of  competing  im- 
ports. The  Government  has  kept  its 
word  since  the  Trade  Act  of  1964  pro- 
viding TRA. 

TRA  has  been  the  salvation  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  displaced  urork- 
ers  and  their  families  in  many  indus- 
tries. Without  TRA,  economic  condi- 
tions in  many  industrialized  States 
last  year  would  have  reached  depres- 
sion era  levels.  Last  year,  more  than 
$69  million  in  TRA  was  paid  to  dis- 
placed workers  in  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan,  which 
I  represent.  This  money  in  turn  was 
circulated  throughout  the  community, 
helping  small  retail  and  service  busi- 
nesses survive  in  an  area  where  unem- 
ployment was  miming  as  high  as  25 
percent  in  June  1980— then  the  high- 
est rate  in  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  excellent  testimony  on 
TRA  that  was  presented  February  26. 
1981,  by  Leonard  R.  Page,  associate 
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greneral  counsel  of  the  U.A.W.  Mr. 
Page's  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  merits  close 
reading  by  those  who  want  a  fuller  un- 
derstanding of  TRA.  Mr.  Page  pre- 
sents the  background  and  provides  a 
compelling  case  on  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  keep  TRA  intact.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  Mr.  Page's  testimony 
with  my  colleagues  by  reprinting  it 
here: 
Statdont  of  Leonari)  R.  Page,  Associate 

GEIfERAL      COOWSKL      UNirED     AtJTOMOBILE, 

axkospace  and  agricultural   implement 
Workers  of  America 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Leonard  R. 
Page.  I  am  an  Associate  General  Counsel  In 
the  DAW  Legal  Department,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. The  International  Union,  UAW,  repre- 
sents approximately  1,300.000  workers  and 
their  families  in  North  America.  I  have  been 
coordinating  the  UAWs  participation  in  the 
adjustment  assistance  program  and  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  testify  before  your 
Subcommittee  on  that  program. 

Without  TRA  (Trade  Readjustment  Al- 
lowances) the  economies  of  the  Midwest  and 
automotive  states  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  would  have  reached  depression 
levels  last  year.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
auto  workers  and  their  families  have  been 
able  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living 
while  looking  for  new  work  or  awaiting 
recall  from  their  former  employers.  With- 
out this  program  most  of  our  members 
would  have  exhausted  state  unemployment 
and  supplemental  unemployment  benefits 
(SUB)  last  fall.  By  now,  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  and  their  families 
would  have  been  forced  onto  already 
swamped  public  assistance  roles. 

The  worker  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram arose  from  a  special  covenant  made 
with  labor.  In  proposing  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  this  government  recog- 
nized that  reductions  in  trade  barriers  bene- 
fited both  consumers  and  foreign  relations 
while  possibly  damaging  a  relatively  small 
sector  of  domestic  workers  periodically  dis- 
placed by  increased  imports.  The  govern- 
ment therefore  promised  that  its  promotion 
of  so-called  "free  trade"  programs  would 
only  occur  within  a  system  of  special  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  help  these  displaced 
workers.  The  country  as  a  whole  has  been 
receiving  the  alleged  benefits  of  so-called 
"free  trade".  It  seems  fair  that  the  other 
side  of  this  covenant  should  continue  to  be 
honored. 

Although  the  program  has  recently  ex- 
ceeded its  projected  costs.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size these  soaring  costs  cannot  be  traced  to 
abuses  or  problems  in  the  program  itself.  No 
undeserving  worker  is  receiving  benefits.  In- 
creased imports  of  Japanese  cars  are  the 
problem;  permanently  unemployed  workers 
receiving  Trade  Act  benefits  are  only  the 
result.  But,  if  the  government's  trade  poli- 
cies permit  27  percent  of  new  car  sales  to  be 
imports,  then  U.S.  auto  workers  have  a 
right  to  expect  federal  assistance.  The  pro- 
gram is  now  being  criticized  because  it  is 
doing  exactly  what  it  was  intended  to  do. 

Moreover,  there  is  nothing  unusual  about 
workers  unemployed  as  a  result  of  federal 
programs  requiring  more  benefits  than 
those  unemployed  due  to  other  causes.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  approximately  20  pro- 
grams in  many  sectors  of  the  economy  to 
provide  assistance  to  workers  displaced  as  a 
result  of  federal  activity  and  policies.  The 
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rationale  for  all  these  programs  is  the  same: 
federal  policies  enacted  for  the  common 
good,  which  cause  unemployment,  should 
provide  special  federal  compensation. 

We  are  shocked,  therefore,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  Report  now  targets  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program  for  a  76  per- 
cent reduction  In  TRA  benefits.  The  Admin- 
istration's rationale  for  this  huge  cut  is  that 

"cash  payments  are  being  made  to  thou- 
sands of  workers  regardless  of  their  intent 
to  seek  alternative  employment  In  new  and 
growing  industrial  sectors. " 

The  claim  that  laid  off  auto  workers 
aren't  interested  in  jobs  In  other  sectors  of 
our  economy  is  false  and  slightly  infuriat- 
ing. Auto  workers  are  interested  in  jobs,  not 
TRA.  Rockwell  International  Corporation 
recently  approached  the  UAW  to  discuss 
the  development  of  centers  and  programs 
for  retraining  auto  workers  to  defense  in- 
dustry jobs.  Since  announcing  these  discus- 
sions on  February  13.  we  have  been 
swamped  with  Inquiries  from  our  laid  off 
members. 

Moreover,  in  January.  1980  the  Michigan 
Employment  Security  Commission  surveyed 
certified  auto  workers  and  found  that  78% 
were  interested  in  retraining  and  38%  were 
willing  to  relocate  to  take  jobs.  The  State  of 
Michigan  originally  planned  to  open  two 
training  and  job  relocation  centers  in  the 
E>etrolt  area.  This  program  was  viewed  as 
too  ambitious  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  and  only  one  office  was  authorized. 
Then,  when  training  funds  ran  out  In 
March,  1980.  this  single  office  closed  its 
doors. 

This  claimed  budget  rationale  thus  touch- 
es a  sensitive  nerve  because  it  exposes  a 
classic  'Catch  22"  situation:  the  principal 
hurdle  to  auto  workers  taking  jobs  in  other 
industries  has  been  the  failure  to  fund  and 
promote  the  retraining  and  job  relocation 
aspects  of  the  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram itself. 

The  President's  Budget  Message  also  proj- 
ects a  savings  of  over  $3  billion  over  the 
next  six  years.  The  present  certifications 
will  have  run  their  course  before  the  cuts 
can  be  enacted  this  October.  Even  then 
there  are  serious  questions  as  to  whether 
the  proposal  can  be  retroactively  applied  to 
workers  already  certified.  No  savings  will 
therefore  be  generated  on  present  certifica- 
tions. 

Even  more  Important  is  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  currently  certified  auto  plants  are 
likely  to  be  recertified  in  the  Immediate 
future.  The  Trade  Act  specifically  limits  an 
individual  to  52  weeks  of  benefits.  The  indi- 
vidual's benefit  period  cannot  be  extended 
by  a  new  certification.  Thus  once  the 
present  certification  periods  have  expired  In 
1982,  we  can  anticipate  costs  returning  to 
normal.  Over  the  first  four  years  under  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  the  entire  program  cost 
averaged  less  than  $200  million  a  year. 

The  present  1980-81  costs  should  be  there- 
fore viewed  as  an  aberration  which  we  all 
hope  will  never  be  repeated.  It  would  be 
most  unfair  to  make  a  budgetary  evaluation 
of  the  program  based  on  the  current  costs. 
The  Congress  is  being  asked  to  breach  a 
long-standing  covenant  with  labor  in  ex- 
change for  questionable  savings  from  a  $200 
million  a  year  program. 

These  cost  considerations  must  also  be 
balanced  against  the  fact  that  the  total 
value  of  Imports  for  1980  exceed  $318  bil- 
lion; of  that  toUl,  $15  billion  is  attrlbuUble 
to  Imported  automobiles. 

The  specific  proposal,  outlined  In  the 
Reagan   Budget   document.   Is  to  cut  the 
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present  TRA  benefit  amount.  TRA  Is  cur- 
rently equal  to  70%  of  the  average  weekly 
wage,  not  to  exceed  the  national  average 
weekly  manufacturing  wage.  It  Is  offset  by 
state  unemployment  benefits  and  payable 
for  52  weeks  with  a  26  week  extension  for 
workers  age  60  or  In  approved  training  pro- 
grams. 

The  President's  proposal  makes  TRA  pay- 
able only  after  state  unemployment  Insur- 
ance had  been  exhausted  and  at  amounts 
equal  to  state  unemployment  benefits.  This 
proposal  would  create  50  different  TRA 
benefit  levels  and  would  substantially 
reduce  the  present  weekly  benefit. 

But  even  more  objectionable  is  the  fact 
that  it  would  totally  destroy  the  concept  of 
"adjustment  assistance"  which  is  the  core  of 
the  present  program.  Congress  has  hereto- 
fore always  maintained  that  worker  adjust- 
ment assistance  is  an  attempt  to  compen- 
sate and  help  workers  injured  by  federal 
trade  policies.  This  proposal  would  reduce 
TRA  to  an  extended  federal  unemployment 
Insurance  program.  It  would  reduce  benefits 
to  cover  only  subsistence  level  expenditures 
for  food,  rent  and  utilities.  No  portion  of 
the  TRA  would  be  left  over  to  help  the 
worker  maintain  a  standard  of  living  or  find 
a  new  job. 

This  proposal— to  make  state  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  the  primary  benefit  level 
for  TRA— must  also  be  viewed  against  pend- 
ing proposals  to  cut  the  federal  extended 
benefits  program.  If  both  sets  of  proposals 
are  enacted,  future  TRA  recipients  will  be 
doubly  hurt. 

And  yet  the  Budget  Message  claims  that 
the  "purpose  of  the  proposed  reforms  is  to 
refocus  the  TAA  program  on  the  primary 
purpose— adjustment  to  changed  condi- 
tions." It  is  hard  to  Imagine  how  paying 
lower  benefits  will  improve  an  unemployed 
workers  ability  to  adjust.  If  that  Is  the  Ad- 
ministration's real  objective,  then  we  invite 
it  to  adopt  our  proposals  to  fund  and  pro- 
mote the  training  and  job  relocation  aspects 
of  the  program. 

The  economic  message  also  states  that  the 
proposed  changes  are  based  on  a  study  and 
recommendation  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO).  In  November.  1979  the  GAO 
released  a  study  of  the  1974-75  auto  certifi- 
cations covering  about  80.000  workers.  That 
study  concluded  that  most  of  the  benefits 
were  paid  retroactively  after  the  workers 
had  been  recalled,  and  therefore  not  In  time 
to  provide  real  assistance.  The  GAO  also 
claimed  that  these  workers  were  not  Inter- 
ested in  training  and  were  already  receiving 
private  supplemental  unemployment  bene- 
fits, known  as  SUB. 

The  UAW  submits  that  the  GAO  study  is 
based  on  outdated  statistics  and  Improper 
assumptions.  The  fundamental  error  with 
the  GAO  study  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
1974-75  automobile  Industry  layoffs  were 
temporary.  In  the  case  of  temporary  layoffs, 
it  Is  obvious  that  workers  expecting  recall 
are  not  Interested  in  training  and  job  reloca- 
tion. This  Is  not  true  of  the  current  layoffs. 
The  majority  of  these  layoffs  are  likely  to 
be  permanent;  most  of  the  workers  will  not 
be  recalled. 

The  survey  of  the  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Commission,  noted  above,  proves 
that  workers  themselves  are  well  aware  of 
the  difference.  Permanently  laid  off  work- 
ers want  retraining  and  job  relocation.  They 
also  need  more  than  state  unemployment  If 
we  expect  them  to  make  a  real  adjustment 
to  a  new  career. 

The  GAO  study  and  the  economic  mes- 
sage also  criticize  the  fact  that  auto  workers 
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are  entitled  to  SUB  and  that  the  retroactive 
receipt  of  TRA  requires  the  SUB  previously 
paid  for  the  same  week  be  returned  to  the 
SUB  Trust  Fund.  SUB  is  a  private  unem- 
ployment assistance  system,  negotiated  by 
the  UAW  with  its  major  employers,  to  sup- 
plement state  benefits.  It  was  never  intend- 
ed to  provide  workers  with  more  income  for 
a  week  of  unemployment  than  while  em- 
ployed. Under  the  UAW  Master  SUB  Agree- 
ments, workers  who  receive  retroactive  TRA 
payments  on  top  of  SUB  and  state  unem- 
ployment benefits  are  required  to  return 
the  SUB  overpayments  to  the  plan  trust 
fund.  The  SUB  plan  then  resumes  benefits 
after  the  TRA  benefits  are  exhausted.  Ap- 
proximately 7,000  workers  a  week  are  cur- 
rently exhausting  TRA  and  are  returning  to 
the  SUB  program.  We  know  of  no  fairer 
way  to  handle  the  SUB  program. 

In  sum,  we  believe  the  situation  on  which 
the  GAO  study  was  based  simply  does  not 
exist  today.  Permanent  layoffs  require  dif- 
ferent programs  than  temporary  layoffs. 
Neither  the  study  nor  its  recommendations 
are  therefore  applicable. 

The  UAW  has  been  critical  of  many  as- 
pects of  the  present  adjustment  assistance 
program.  Nor  are  we  alone.  In  the  March, 
1979  background  paper  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  entitled  "U.S.  Trade  Policy 
and  the  Tokyo  Round  of  Multilateral  Trade 
Negotiations"  we  note  the  following  conclu- 
sion: 

"Some  mechanisms  exist  In  the  United 
States  to  redistribute  the  gains  of  freer 
trade  and  to  mitigate  the  injury  suffered  by 
displaced  workers.  These  mechanisms— un- 
employment compensation  and  trade  ad- 
justments assistance  are  the  most  obvious 
examples— are  far  from  adequate,  however, 
to  compensate  fully  those  who  suffer  as  a 
result  of  action  that  will  bring  a  larger  gain 
to  the  rest  of  the  economy." 

The  non-TRA  aspects  of  the  program 
(training,  job  search  and  job  relocation) 
have  been  suspended  since  March  of  1980.  If 
we  really  want  workers  to  adjust  to  new  ca- 
reers in  other  areas  of  the  country,  then  the 
training  and  job  relocations  programs  must 
be  made  part  of  the  entitlement  package  so 
that  they  are  not  subject  to  suspension 
when  they  are  needed  most.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  must  also  do  more  to  promote 
these  aspects  of  the  overall  program  so  that 
there  is,  In  fact,  real  worker  participation 
and  adjustment. 

The  failure  to  cover  those  workers  who 
provide  essential  parts  and  services  to 
Import-Impacted  end  products  is  a  serious 
Inequity  in  the  program.  Under  the  present 
law,  workers  In  a  so-called  captive  parts 
plant— for  example,  an  A-C  Spark  Plug 
plant  of  General  Motors — can  receive  bene- 
fits because  they  are  engaged  In  the  manu- 
facture of  an  Import-impacted  automobile 
(an  end  product).  But  workers  at  a  Champi- 
on Spark  Plug  plant,  an  independent  parts 
supplier,  who  produce  identical  parts  for 
the  same  automobile,  are  not  eligible.  The 
Department  of  Labor  claims  that  they  are 
engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
parts  rather  then  automobiles.  Independent 
parts  supplier  workers,  therefore,  cannot 
use  Increased  imports  of  automobiles  as  a 
basis  for  claiming  TRA  but  may  look  to  im- 
ports of  the  same  automotive  parts  they 
produce  if  they  wish  to  receive  program 
benefits.  But  these  parts  suppliers  are  just 
as  unemployed  from  Japanese  imports  as 
the  G.M.  spark  plug  workers. 

Coverage  now  depends  not  on  what  the 
worker  does,  but  who  owns  the  plant.  If 
G.M.  were  to  purchase  the  Champion  Spark 
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Plug  plant,  the  workers  would  get  benefits. 
Adjustment  assistance  should  not  turn  on 
the  identity  of  the  corporate  owner.  Parts 
and  service  workers  should  be  covered  under 
the  same  standards  used  for  end  product 
workers. 

Something  must  also  be  done  about  the 
slow  state  processing  of  Individual  worker 
claims.  Once  a  certification  is  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  a  four-month  delay  is 
common  before  the  worker  receives  his  first 
TRA  check.  Part  of  the  problem  is  the  c»m- 
plex  formula  for  computing  the  TRA  bene- 
fit. The  formula  should  be  simplified  and  it 
should  remain  constant  throughout  the 
benefit  period. 

But  the  major  cause  of  the  delay  is  state 
Inertia.  The  Trade  Act  has  a  60-day  time 
limit  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  his 
decision  once  the  petition  is  filed.  But  there 
are  no  time  limits  on  state  processing  of  In- 
dividual worker  claims.  Strict  time  deadlines 
should  be  developed  and  rigidly  enforced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
testify  before  your  Subcommittee  and  to 
share  with  you  the  views  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  on  the  trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance program.  We  urge  that  this  subcom- 
mittee support  full  funding  levels  for  this 
program  consistent  with  the  needs  of  work- 
ers who  have  lost  their  jobs  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  because  of  our  nation's 
trade  policies. 

Thank  you.* 


A  NEW  GI  BILL- YES— BUT  THE 
VIETNAM  VETERAN  IS  STILL 
WITH  US,  TOO 

HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  starting 
March  17  and  continuing  on  the  19th. 
the  24th.  and  25th.  the  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, Training  and  Employment  will 
conduct  hearings  and  receive  testimo- 
ny from  over  50  witnesses  on  H.R. 
1400.  The  legislation  would  provide  a 
new  GI  bill  for  the  All-Volunteer 
Force.  If  approved,  this  new  concept  in 
an  education  and  training  program 
could  both  reinstate  the  traditional 
value  of  veterans'  readjustment  assist- 
ance and  provide  a  much-needed  re- 
cruitment and  retention  tool  to  bolster 
the  all-volunteer  military.  This  pro- 
posal could  very  well  be  a  final  and 
last-ditch  effort  to  provide  the  incen- 
tive to  strengthen  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  personnel  within  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  and  forestall  an  all- 
out  return  to  the  draft.  In  doing  so,  we 
feel  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  break 
the  bank  at  the  sama  time. ' 

The  GI  bill  concept  has  received 
widespread  support  both  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  military.  During  the 
Presidential  campaign,  then  candidate 
Ronald  Reagan  spoke  out  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  idea  as  a  tool  to  improve 
both  the  quality  and  meaning  of  vol- 
untary military  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  does  not  stand 
still.  Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
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House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  in  the  Congress  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  new  problems  and  new  chal- 
lenges whenever  they  arise.  However, 
in  doing  so,  we  must  be  very  careful 
not  to  become  so  preoccupied  with 
present  concerns  that  we  lose  sight  of 
our  ongoing  commitment  to  fulfill 
past  promises  and  past  longstanding 
obligations. 

Of  the  30  million  American  veterans 
who  stiU  rely  on  the  Congress  for  as- 
sistance, support,  and  recognition,  9 
million  served  during  the  Vietnam  era; 
2.8  million  served  in  Vietnam  and  its 
theater  of  operations.  While  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Vietnam  veteran  popu- 
lation has  been  able  to  utilize  and 
benefit  from  veterans  programs  and 
services,  there  are  still  thousands  who 
continue  to  struggle  with  long-term  se- 
rious problems  directly  related  to  war- 
time service. 

Last  week  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  increased  funding 
levels  in  its  budget  recommendation  to 
expand  and  extend  both  the  readjust- 
ment counseling  program  (Operation 
Outreach)  and  significant  targeted 
employment  and  job  training  assist- 
ance for  Vietnam  era  veterans.  This 
action  came  immediately  following  the 
revelation  that  the  administration  had 
recommended  these  valuable  services 
be  eliminated  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Training  and  Employment,  I  plan  to 
support  these  initiatives  in  full.  We 
have  a  continuing  obligation  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  those  who  serve  or 
who  have  served  in  defense  of  this 
Nation.  The  value  of  a  new  benefits 
package  for  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
has  very  little  meaning  if  we  renege  on 
our  commitment  to  those  who  served 
in  prior  wars.  We  should  not  forget 
the  lessons  we  learned  from  Vietnam, 
nor  should  we  turn  our  backs  on  those 
who  fought  that  war  and  remember  it 
still.* 


SOLZHENTTSYN  AND 
MUGGERIDGE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILXJNOIS 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATtTES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  is 
the  greatest  human  being  of  our  time? 
Many  of  us  would  choose  Alexandr 
Solzhenltsyn.  whose  literary  genius 
and  fierce  determination  to  tell  the 
truth  about  the  evils  of  our  time  make 
him  a  prime  candidate  for  such  a  title. 
Speaking  of  great,  it  so  happens  that 
another  truly  great  writer  and  great 
man,  Malcolm  Muggeridge,  has  recent- 
ly written  a  beautiful  and  moving 
piece  on  Solzhenitsyn's  life  and  work. 
It  is  a  rare  occurrence  when  one  great 
writer  tells  the  world  about  another.  I 
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commend  this  brilliant  essay  to  your 
attentlon. 

I  am  inserting  In  the  Record  the  ar- 
ticle "Solzhenitsyn  Reconsidered"  by 
Malcolm  Muggeridge,  published  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  April  1981. 

The  article  follows: 

SoLZHKKrrsTN  Rbconsiokrkd 
(By  Malcolm  MugKerldge) 

Ever  since  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn 's  ad- 
dress at  Harvard  University,  the  changed  at- 
titude of  the  media  pundits  in  the  West 
toward  him  has  become  manifest.  Old  media 
hands  like  myself  get  to  know  the  signs— 
the  casual  innuendo,  the  throwaway  line 
("not  the  liberal  we  would  like  him  to  be"), 
the  tone  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  the 
barking  in  unison  as  the  consensus  pack 
moves  collectively  toward  the  kill. 

It  was  in  the  Harvard  address  that  he  de- 
viated most  drastically  from  the  basic  liber- 
al orthodoxy  that  freedom  consists  in  being 
allowed  and  provided  with  the  means  to  do 
whatever  anyone  has  a  mind  to,  and  that  a 
free  society  is  one  in  which  this  is  possible 
and  the  means  readily  available,  the  su- 
preme example  of  such  a  society  being,  of 
course,  the  United  States.  What  magnified 
his  offense  from  the  consensus  point  of 
view,  making  it  quite  intolerable,  was  that, 
on  his  own  admission,  Solzhenitsyn  derived 
his  view  of  freedom  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment rather  than  from  such  impeccable 
sources  as  the  American  E>eclaration  of 
Independence  and  the  judgments  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  effect  repeating  to 
his  Harvard  audience  what  he  had  already 
written  in  his  "Letter  to  the  Soviet  Lead- 
ers": "I  myself  see  Christianity  today  as  the 
only  living  spiritual  force  capable  of  under- 
taking the  spiritual  healing  of  Russia."  (em- 
phasis added ) 

In  his  Gulag  Archipelago  books,  Solzhen- 
itsyn established  once  and  for  all  the  role 
and  extent  of  forced  labor  camps  as  an  in- 
strument of  terrorism  in  the  USSR.  Thence- 
forth, thanks  to  him.  apologists  for  the 
Soviet  regime  wUl  have  to  take  due  account 
of  the  Gulag  Archipelago  rather  than  seek- 
ing to  deny  its  existence,  or  dishing  it  up  as 
part  of  an  essentially  humane  penal  system. 
Then,  in  his  autobiographical  work.  The 
Oak  and  the  Calf,  he  deals  with  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  being  a  writer  in  the  USSR, 
describing  his  own  experiences  as  a  dissi- 
dent between  his  release  from  the  labor 
camps  and  his  expulsion  abroad  in  1974. 

In  a  sense,  of  course,  all  serious  writers 
are  in  some  degree  dissidents:  but  whereas 
in  the  so-caUed  free  world  their  concern  is 
to  earn  a  living,  in  the  USSR  conformity 
with  the  party  line  is  obligatory,  and  to  de- 
viate from  it  in  word  or  even  in  thought  can 
involve  not  just  penury  and  obscurity,  but  a 
one-way  ticket  to  the  Gulag  Archipelago  as 
well.  As  a  sometime  political  prisoner  (in 
Soviet  slang,  a  Zek).  Solzhenitsyn  was  not 
allowed  to  come  to  Moscow.  So.  on  his  re- 
lease, he  worked  as  a  teacher  of  mathemat- 
ics in  the  provinces,  devoting  all  of  his  spare 
time  and  abundant  energies  to  writing. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  the  procedure 
would  have  been  to  submit  his  work  to  some 
local  or  national  publication  or  publishing 
setup.  In  Solzhenitsyn 's  case,  this  was  pre- 
cluded because  the  subject  of  his  writings 
has  been  precisely  the  terrorism  and  mental 
chicanery  whereby  a  Marxist  oligarchy  has 
ruthlessly  imposed  its  will  and  ideology  on  a 
subservient  population.  Being  a  Zek  himself. 
Solzhenitsyn  felt  a  duty  to  the  others  he 
had  left  behind  in  the  Gulag  Archipelago  to 
speak  up  for  them,  telling  his  fellow  coun- 
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trymen  and  the  world  about  their  suffering 
and  privations  and  the  monstrous  injustice 
of  their  treatment.  In  all  that  he  has  writ- 
ten and  spoken  and  done,  he  has  been  true 
to  his  duty.  And.  let  it  be  remembered,  he 
could  perfectly  well  have  settled,  as,  for  in- 
stance. Maxim  Gorky  did.  for  being  a  distin- 
guished Soviet  author,  free  to  travel  abroad, 
well  provided  with  foreign  currency  and 
honored  at  home  and  abroad.  All  that  would 
be  required  of  him  would  be  to  keep  off  a 
few  sensitive  themes.  But  this  was  what  he 
was  in  no  circumstances  prepared  to  do. 

Solzhenitsyn  has  the  honesty  to  admit 
that  his  self-imposed  duty  has  proved  ardu- 
ous and  often  frustrating.  When  he  com- 
pleted the  first  draft  of  The  Oak  and  the 
Calf  in  the  spring  of  1967.  he  entertained  a 
hope  that  he  might  be  released  from  the 
agonizing  role  he  had  chosen  for  himself. 
Six  years  later,  when  he  prepared  the  text 
for  publication,  he  asked  himself  more  ur- 
gently than  ever  when  the  din  of  battle 
would  cease  for  him.  "If  only."  he  writes.  "I 
could  go  away  from  it  all.  go  away  many 
years  to  the  back  of  beyond  with  nothing 
but  fields  and  open  skies  and  woods  and 
horses  in  sight  and  nothing  to  do  but  write 
my  novel  at  my  own  pace."  Now.  in  enforced 
exile,  he  has  the  additional  anguish  of  ob- 
serving how,  in  the  West,  where  the  means 
to  be  free  still  exist,  iieople  have  wearied  of 
freedom,  finding  it  an  intolerable  burden, 
and  are  all  unconsciously  sleepwalking  into 
the  very  servitude  Solzhenitsyn  has  so  val- 
iantly and  faithfully  resisted  and  de- 
nounced. 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  on  his  release  from  the  labor  camps, 
he  had  no  choice  but  to  hide  away  his  writ- 
ings as  he  completed  them,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  one  day  be  published 
and  fulfill  their  puriKJse.  In  every  moment 
away  from  his  teaching,  he  tells  us.  he 
wrote  and  wrote,  dUigently,  day  after  day 
and  sometime  night  after  night,  when,  as  a 
veteran  free-lance  practitioner,  I  think  of 
the  difficulty  of  producing  commissioned 
copy  to  meet  a  deadline.  I  marvel  at  the 
books  he  produced  in  this  manner,  so  bril- 
liantly, so  conscientiously  and  so  nobly  dis- 
interested in  their  purpose.  Take  the  case  of 
the  Gulag  books,  very  dear  to  his  heart  and 
not  just  a  literary  feat  of  the  highest  order, 
but,  as  well,  an  integral  part  of  the  history 
of  our  time  and,  for  that  reason  alone,  for- 
ever memorable.  They  were  no  mere  exer- 
cise in  writing,  he  had  to  collect  in  the 
greatest  secrecy  the  testimonies  on  which 
the  books  are  based,  at  the  same  time  scru- 
pulously protecting  his  sources  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  consequences  for  them 
would  be  ruinous  if  it  came  out  that  they 
had  provided  him  with  Information.  None- 
theless, the  books  were  completed  while  he 
was  still  living  in  the  USSR:  and  in  due 
course,  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  was  sent 
abroad,  so  that  whatever  might  happen  to 
him.  the  peoples  of  the  West  would  know 
what  the  Gulag  Archipelago  was  like  and 
what  it  signified  to  Russians  and  others 
forcibly  absorbed  into  the  Soviet  sphere  of 
influence. 

In  his  career  as  an  undercover  writer. 
Solzhenitsyn  was  greatly  beholden  to  Sa- 
mizdat.  the  clandestine  publishing  system 
established  in  the  USSR,  steadily  growing 
in  output  and  influence.  Now  it  has  spread 
through  the  whole  country,  and  its  produc- 
tions are  printed,  not  handwritten  or  cyclo- 
styled  as  in  the  early  days.  All  Solzhenit- 
syn's  forbidden  works  have  been  circulated 
by  Samizdat  and  have  reached  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  readers  despite  the  KGB's  efforts 
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to  stop  it.  With  one  or  two  notable  excep- 
tions, it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  what- 
ever serious  literature  is  being  produced  by 
the  so-gifted  Russian  people  bears  the  Sa- 
mizdat imprint.  Some  notion  of  the  gap  be- 
tween what  Samizdat  published  and  the  of- 
ficially produced  volumes  displayed  in  the 
bookshops  may  be  deduced  from  the  recent 
award  of  the  Lenin  Prize  for  Literature  to 
Brezhnev,  whose  flat-footed  sentences  in  his 
speeches  and  addresses  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered prizeworthy.  If  Western  publishers 
wanted  to  retaliate  for  the  fiasco  of  their  ef- 
forts to  hold  a  bookfair  in  Moscow,  a  good 
idea  would  be  to  mount  a  Samizdat  exhibi- 
tion in  London  or  New  York  and  ask  Solz- 
henitsyn to  open  it.  I  can't,  however,  see 
them  doing  this. 

The  big  break  came  for  Solzhenitsyn 
when  NikiU  Khrushchev,  while  still  the 
head  man  in  the  Kremlin,  praised  his  book. 
One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denisovich— 
about  life  in  the  labor  camps— and  author- 
ized its  publication  in  the  USSR.  How  exact- 
ly this  came  about  remains  obscure,  and 
anyway,  shortly  afterwards,  Khrushchev  re- 
verted to  the  worst  kind  of  Stalinist  censor- 
ship. Nonetheless,  the  book  was  duly  pub- 
lished and  widely  acclaimed,  so  that  Solz- 
henitsyn became  a  celebrity  at  home  and 
abroad.  Also— which  was  more  important 
for  him— he  came  into  contact  with  Novy 
Mir.  the  leading  literary  magazine  in  the 
USSR,  and  its  editor.  Tvardovsky.  Solzhen- 
itsyn's  account  of  this  truly  remarkable 
man  and  of  the  relationship  between  them 
makes  fascinating  reading. 

Tvardovsky  was  torn  between  joy  in  his 
own  literary  talent  and  genuine  apprecia- 
tion of  literature  and  of  Solzhenitsyn's 
genius  and  his  satisfaction  at  finding  him- 
self a  member  of  the  top  Soviet  elite  with 
all  the  privileges  that  went  therewith,  in- 
cluding a  dacha  in  a  restricted  area— an 
inner  conflict  that  led  him,  like  so  many  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  to  resort  increasing- 
ly to  vodka.  The  affection  between  the  two 
men  survived  all  hazards,  and  when,  as  a 
result  of  a  stroke.  Tvardovsky  became  help- 
less and  incoherent.  Solzhenitsyn  sat  pa- 
tiently and  lovingly  at  his  bedside.  At  his  fu- 
neral he  mourned  his  passing,  both  for  Rus- 
sia's sake  and  on  his  own  account.  In  a  par- 
ticularly venomous  attack  on  Solzhenitsyn 
in  Harper's  magazine.  George  Peifer  alleges 
that  in  his  account  of  his  transactions  with 
Novy  Mir  and  Tvardovsky.  Solzhenitsyn  has 
vilified  both.  What  Solzhenitsyn  does 
show— and  I  am  sure  justly— is  that  Novy 
Mir,  despite  its  good  record  in  Soviet  terms, 
has  no  choice  when  it  comes  to  the  crunch 
but  to  obey  its  political  masters.  Likewise 
Tvardovsky,  despite  the  essential  nobility  of 
his  character. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  hard  to  make  any  sense 
of  the  vacillations  of  Soviet  policy  in  dealing 
with  Solzhenitsyn.  After  the  fame  he  ac- 
quired from  the  publication  of  One  Day  in 
the  Life  of  Ivan  Denisovich.  he  soon  found 
himself  once  again  being  trailed  by  the 
KGB.  as  well  as  excluded  from  Novy  Mir 
and  expelled  from  the  Writer's  Union,  and 
organization  wholly  controlled  by  the  au- 
thorities. 

As  the  struggle  to  silence  Solzhenitsyn 
went  on.  he  fought  back  single-handedly 
and  managed  to  hold  his  own  for  a  time— 
until  his  expulsion  abroad  settled  matters. 

Running  through  everything  Solzhenitsyn 
has  written  about  his  struggle  to  stand  up 
to  "them."  the  present  masters  and  manipu- 
lators of  the  Russian  p>eople.  there  is  the  as- 
sumption of  his  Christian  faith.  He  neither 
expounds  nor  stresses  it:  but  the  reader  is 
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conscious  of  it  all  the  time— acquired  in  the 
Gulag  Archipelago,  where,  being  totally  de- 
prived of  freedom  in  earthly  terms,  he  came 
to  understand  what  constituted  true  free- 
dom—the glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God  about  which  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks  so 
eloquently.  In  the  second  Gulag  book,  in 
the  wonderful  chapter  called  "The  Ascent." 
he  even  refers  thankfully  to  his  time  in  the 
labor  camps  as  having  brought  him  this  illu- 
mination, and  I  truly  believe  that  he  would 
have  found  it  more  congenial  to  resume  his 
old  Zek  existence  rather  than  to  watch,  as 
he  has  had  to  do  in  his  compulsory  exile, 
the  continuing  surrender  to  "them "  of 
whatever  power,  authority  and  influence 
still  pertains  to  what  we  go  on  calling  West- 
em  civilization. 

Now,  with  the  consensus  pack  after  him 
and  with  his  Western  readers  requiring  vari- 
ety and  the  crazed  expectations  of  an  illu- 
sory kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  such  as  he 
cannot  possibly  provide,  his  immediate 
worldly  prospects  must  be  considered  uncer- 
tain. "Yet  there  is  no  sign  of  his  own  courage 
and  determination  faltering.  "In  moments 
of  weakness  and  distress,"  he  writes,  "it  is 
good  to  tread  closely  in  God's  footsteps."  He 
goes  on: 

"Where  would  I  be  in  a  few  days'  time— in 
jail  or  happily  working  at  my  novel?  God 
alone  knows.  I  prayed.  I  could  have  enjoyed 
myself  so  much,  breathing  the  fresh  air. 
resting,  stretching  my  cramped  limbs,  but 
my  duty  to  the  dead  permitted  no  such  self- 
indulgence.  They  are  dead.  You  are  alive. 
Do  your  duty.  The  world  must  know  all 
about  it." 

Well,  thanks  largely  to  Solzhenitsyn.  the 
world  now  does  know  all  about  it,  but  his 
battle  with  "them"  goes  on.  It  is  one  man 
against  the  Kremlin,  which  might  seem 
hopeless  odds,  but  when  that  one  man  is 
Solzhenitsyn,  against  all  the  odds  he  must 
win.  As  he  concludes  his  splendid  Nobel 
Prize  lecture:  "One  word  of  truth  outweighs 
the  world."* 


GOVERNMENT  FIGHTS  GOVERN- 
MENT—THE LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION— PART  II 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  part 
I  of  this  item  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  11,  1981. 
on  pages  431  and  432.  Part  n  gives 
further  insight  as  to  how  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  hopes  to  avoid  any 
cuts  in  its  budget  and  any  rollback  in 
its  radical  efforts  to  reshape  our  soci- 
ety. I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Government  Fights  Government— The 
Legal  Services  Corporation— Part  II 

This  year  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  get 
our  reauthorization  through  Congress.  The 
Senate  will  not  approve  our  approprations 
without  a  reauthorization.  We  will  also  need 
to  work  again  with  the  Budget  Committees 
in  the  House  and  Senate.  Last  year,  the 
budget  process  played  a  major  role  in  set- 
ting priorities  on  substantive  legislation  as 
well  as  appropriation  levels.  Finally,  confir- 
mation in  the  Senate  of  L£C  Board  nomi- 
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nees  may  require  some  efforts  by  the  legal 
services  conununity. 

Although  an  affirmative  political  strategy 
has  not  been  fully  developed,  it  will  include 
at  least  the  following  components: 

1.  Selling  the  merits  of  legal  services  to 
Congress,  media  and  others  at  the  local, 
state  and  national  level.  Much  of  this  will  be 
done  by  local  people  and  local  programs. 

2.  Developing  a  broad  range  of  support 
from  a  wide  sector  of  group  and  organiza- 
tions and  making  it  in  the  interest  of  these 
groups  for  legal  services  to  continue  without 
restrictions.  This  will  require  effective  work 
at  a  local,  state  and  national  level  by  legal 
services  programs  around  the  substantive 
issues  affecting  the  members  of  the  groups 
and  organizations  from  which  we  seek  sup- 
port. 

3.  Improving  our  relationships  with  the 
private  bar.  We  are  developing  a  concrete 
partnership  with  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation and  other  bar  associations  to  preserve 
and  expand  legal  services.  This  will  require 
full  implementation  of  the  Delivery  System 
Study  Policy  Report  and  increased  involve- 
ment of  private  lawyers  in  the  delivery  of 
legal  services.  As  part  of  our  strategy  we  are 
seeking  increase  funds  for  expansion  in  the 
Fiscal  Year  1982  Budget  request.  By  seeking 
funds  from  Congress,  we  believe  we  can 
obtain  support  for  the  maintenance  and  ex- 
pansion of  existing  programs  and  prevent 
mandates  in  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act  that  would  reallocate  current  resources. 

4.  Developing  an  affirmative  response  to 
Congressional  efforts  to  impose  restrictions 
on  legislative  representation  and  other  limi- 
tations on  the  scope  of  representation  to  be 
provided  to  our  clients. 

To  develop  this  affirmative  strategy  we 
are  preparing  at  least  two  background 
papers  for  circulation  and  discussion.  John 
Dooley  is  preparing  a  paper  discussing  the 
private  bar  issues  and  options  to  address 
them.  We  are  also  preparing  a  paper  analyz- 
ing possible  options  to  prevent  legislative 
representation  restrictions.  We  will  be  meet- 
ing with  a  number  of  people  to  discuss  each 
of  these  issues  and  will  be  holding  strategy 
discussions  with  the  coalition  members  in 
early  January. 

In  considering  our  affirmative  strategy  we 
are  meeting  with  many  advocates  who  are 
experienced  in  political  and  legislative  strat- 
egy in  Washington.  We  are  seeking  their 
views  on  how  to  take  the  initiative,  how  to 
best  use  the  private  bar  issue  and  how  to 
prevent  restrictions  on  case  types  or  the 
scope  of  representation. 

Regardless  of  our  efforts  in  Washington, 
an  affirmative  legislative  strategy  is  def>end- 
ent  upon  effective  relations  on  a  local  level 
with  congressional  offices,  with  state  and 
local  bar  associations,  and  with  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  who  are  potential  sup- 
porters and  allies. 

what  must  be  done 

Elach  legal  services  program  must  under- 
take the  following: 

1.  Develop  a  specific  action  plan  at  state 
and  sub-state  levels.  This  plan  should  detail 
how  each  state  will  seek  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove or  develop  Congressional  relations,  re- 
lations with  local  and  state  bar  associations, 
relations  with  allies  and  supporters,  and  re- 
lations with  local  and  state  governmental 
entities.  The  plan  must  also  discuss  efforts 
to  develop  and  improve  media  relations  and 
develop  new  media  contacts.  Finally,  the 
plan  should  specifically  include  concrete 
steps  to  maintain,  improve  and/or  develop 
meaningful  relations  with  poor  people's  or- 
ganizations. 
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Many  states  have  already  developed  such 
plans.  Others  are  beginning  to  do  so  and 
will  be  completing  the  plans  at  the  regional 
meetings. 

These  plans  will  require  ever>"  program  to 
shift  program  resources  to  undertake  the  ef- 
forts outlined  in  the  plan  and  to  change  the 
priorities  and  work  of  project  directors  and 
staff. 

2.  Appoint  a  program  coordinator  or  coor- 
dinators who  will  have  overall  responsibility 
for  coordinating  the  implementation  of  the 
state  and  sut>-state  plans  and  assuring  that 
all  survival  activities  are  carried  out. 

3.  Develop  timely  and  effective  communi- 
cations with  the  state  coordinator.  The 
state  must  assure  that  the  coordinators 
have  adequate  staff  and  a  means  of  conimu- 
nicating  effectively  and  in  a  timely  manner 
with  all  programs. 

4.  Develop  effective  internal  communica- 
tions networks  that  assure  all  staff  with 
adequate  and  timely  information  about  de- 
velopments nationally  and  within  state  and 
local  areas. 

5.  Continue  to  identify  people  who  have 
contacts  with  officials  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. State  Coordinators  and  rele- 
vant Washington  actors  should  be  informed 
of  these  contacts.  Please  make  sure  I  am  in- 
formed of  these  contacts. 

6.  Continue  to  identify  potential  Board 
nominees  who  are  supportive  of  legal  serv- 
ices and  yet  potentially  acceptable  to  a 
Reagan  Administration.  Names  of  potential 
nominees  should  be  sent  to  Howard  Eisen- 
berg  at  NLADA. 

7.  Analyze  new  members  of  Congress  from 
your  area  and  review  all  old  members  of 
Congress.  What  is  needed  is  carefully  com- 
plied information  about  all  members  of 
Congress.  This  includes:  attitudes,  public 
statements  and  prior  voting  records  toward 
legal  services  and  other  social  benefit  pro- 
grams: their  supporters  and  major  contribu- 
tors from  within  the  bar  and  general  com- 
munity: possible  contacts  with  their  sup- 
porters; and  their  political  base  in  the  dis- 
trict or  state.  This  information  should  be 
sent  to  the  state  coordinator  and  Office  of 
Government  Relations.  OGR  will  develop 
an  analysis  of  each  Congressional  person 
and  office.  The  completed  analysis  will  be 
sent  to  each  state  and  program  coordinator. 
The  analysis  will  also  include  such  informa- 
tion as  prior  Congressional  voting  records 
on  legal  services,  positions  on  other  poor 
people's  issues,  committee  assignments, 
names  and  background  of  key  staff,  and 
which  members  influence  this  member. 

The  difficulties  we  will  face  now  and 
during  the  next  few  years  will  require  sacri- 
fice and  discipline  by  LSC  and  program 
staff.  Among  other  things: 

1.  We  must  start  taking  this  effort  very  se- 
riously if  we  are  to  succeed. 

2.  When  program  coordinators  are  asked 
to  do  something  by  the  state  coordinator,  by 
ISC  or  members  of  the  coalition,  they  must 
act  responsibly  and  without  delay  to  see 
that  the  tasks  are  done  or  that  we  are  im- 
mediately informed  that  they  can  be  done 
so  that  we  can  take  the  necessary  actions  to 
see  that  they  are  done. 

3.  This  is  the  time  to  act  and  act  quickly 
to  organize  within  each  state  and  local  pro- 
gram to  shore  up  and  strengthen  the  base  of 
political  support. 

4.  Coordinated  activity  is  important.  This 
is  not  a  time  to  act  totally  independent  of 
the  effort  that  is  being  initiated.  Project  di- 
rectors and  staff  will  have  many  good  ideas, 
practical  suggestions,  intelligence  and  expe- 
rience to  share  with  national  actors  and 
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with  other  progmnmatic  people.  It  is  tei- 
portant  to  work  together  and  keep  in  touch. 

COALITION  BUILDING 

A  critical  means  of  strengthening  the 
local  political  base  is  to  develop  coalitions 
and  working  relationships  with  local  organi- 
sations and  individuals  who  would  see  it  in 
their  interest  to  assure  the  continuation  of 
an  aggressive  legal  services  program. 

Effective  coalitions  and  working  relation- 
ships will  involve  programs  assisting  these 
groups  and  organizations  in  concrete  ways. 
Merely  acting  in  concert  or  seeking  assist- 
ance will  not  be  sufficient.  The  local  pro- 
gram must  actually  assist  groups,  individ- 
uals and  co&lition  members  so  that  they 
have  a  real  stake  in  the  survival  of  the  legal 
services  program.  The  legal  services  pro- 
gram must  become  an  integral  part  of  their 
activities. 

Usually  coalitions  and  working  relation- 
ships will  evolve  out  of  common  work  on 
substantive  issues.  Legal  services  should 
seek  out  others  in  the  community  who  may 
be  involved  on  similar  issues  of  concern  to 
the  program  and  client  community.  They 
should  also  seek  to  participate  in  activities 
by  others  that  affect  issues  and  problems  of 
the  client  community. 

There  are  a  variety  of  groups  with  whom 
local  programs  can  develop  relationships. 
Some  are  involved  in  advocacy  for  the  poor 
(such  as  Community  Action  Programs); 
some  are  involved  in  services  for  the  poor. 
Many  are  involved  in  common  issues  which 
affect  both  the  poor  and  the  members  of 
the  groups  (e.g..  unions  and  food  stamps: 
Associations  of  Retarded  Persons  aaid  spe- 
cial education:  elderly  organizations,  etc.) 
Many  are  involved  directly  in  advocacy  for 
populations  which  include  the  poor  (civil 
rights,  etc.). 

In  developing  working  relationships  and 
coalitions  on  substantive  issues,  legal  serv- 
ices programs  and  staff  should  not  forget 
their  principal  role  as  advocates  for  the 
poor.  The  point  of  developing  working  rela- 
tionships and  coalitions  is  to  strengthen  the 
power  of  poor  people  not  to  shift  the  pro- 
gram toward  a  different  population.  Legal 
services  should  not  be  viewed  as  compromis- 
ing the  Interests  of  poor  people  for  its  own 
survival  or  for  the  broader  good  of  the  coali- 
tion. Moreover,  legal  services  should  seek  to 
involve  poor  people  directly  in  the  (xialitions 
and  bridge  relationships  between  poor 
people  and  individuals  and  organizations 
with  common  interests  or  issues. 

THE  BROADER  PlCTtTRE — THE  NEEDS  OF  OUR 
CLIENTS 

The  struggle  for  survival  of  aggressive 
legal  services  should  never  be  perceived  by 
us  to  be  a  higher  priority  than  the  struggles 
that  poor  people  will  face  during  the  next 
several  years  as  this  new  administration  and 
Congress  attempt  to  curtail  social  benefit 
and  entitlement  programs  and  civil  rights 
activities.  We  must  not  under  any  circum- 
stances stop  using  most  of  our  resources  and 
most  of  our  energies  to  continue  providing 
aggressive  impact  advocacy  to  improve  the 
lives  and  power  of  poor  people. 

Moreover,  we  must  take  immediate  steps 
to  develop  effective  efforts  within  each 
state  and  on  a  national  level  to  preserve  the 
gains  won  by  poor  people  and  their  advo- 
cates during  the  last  15  years.  And  we  must 
continue  to  strive  to  increase  social  benefits, 
improve  housing  and  health  care,  prevent 
arbitrary  private  and  public  actions,  im- 
prove job  and  educational  opporiunities. 
and  eliminate  discrimination. 

This  will  require  targeting  increased  re- 
sources   on    substantive    issues   which    will 
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arise  on  a  national  and  state  level:  develop- 
ment of  more  effective  national  and  state 
networks  of  staff,  clients  and  other  advo- 
cates and  allies:  improved  communications 
to  each  state  about  national  developments 
and  within  each  state  about  national,  state 
and  local  developments:  strengthening  our 
capacity  for  legislative  and  administrative 
advocacy:  and  developing  more  effective 
strategies  that  use  all  of  the  tools  available 
including  more  effective  use  of  litigation  as 
well  as  community  education,  legislative  eind 
administrative  representation,  networking 
and  coalition  building. 

Working  with  national  and  state  support 
projects,  we  are  strengthening  current  ef- 
forts and  developing  new  approaches  that 
will  assist  local  and  state  programs  in  under- 
taking these  critically  important  activities 
for  survival  of  poor  people's  basic  needs.  Al- 
though there  are  different  networks  that 
will  be  used  to  work  directly  on  these  "sub- 
stantive" activities  (i.e.,  the  substantive  net- 
works that  have  developed  through  national 
and  state  support  projects),  we  will  keep  all 
state  coordinators  informed  of  national  sub- 
stantive developments. 

Thus,  as  we  enter  this  struggle  for  our 
own  survival,  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
purpose  of  our  effort  and  the  shift  of  some 
resources  to  our  survivial  is  not  to  save  our- 
selves (or  our  jobs),  not  to  save  our  current 
ways  of  doing  things  or  even  our  current 
structures  for  that  matter.  Instead,  the  pur- 
pose of  our  efforts  to  preserve  for  poor 
l>eople  a  force  that  they  can  call  upon  to  use 
to  improve  their  economic  and  social  well- 
being.* 


TRIBUTE       TO       GRACE       PLAZA 
RESIDENTS:  A  WORTHY 

GROUP  SPEAKS 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  short  while  ago.  I  had  the  distinct 
privilege  to  visit  a  most  energetic  and 
inspiring  group  of  constituents  from 
New  York's  Sixth  District  which  I  so 
proudly  represent. 

The  people  I  speak  of  are  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Grace  Plaza  Nursing 
Home  and  Health  Related  Facility  in 
Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

My  visit  to  this  fine  health-care  fa- 
cility as  a  newly  elected  Member  of 
Congress  was  a  moving  experience, 
one  which  I  will  long  remember. 

The  residents'  response  to  my  pres- 
entation of  a  flag  which  had  flown 
over  the  U.S.  Capitol  was  truly  inspi- 
rational. Their  unbounding  expres- 
sions of  patriotism  and  gratitude 
served  as  a  stirring  reminder  of  Ameri- 
ca's proud  and  ongoing  heritage  of 
freedom. 

I  am  therefore,  deeply  honored,  to 
submit  for  publication  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  the  welcoming  speech 
made  in  my  behalf  by  Miriam  Hoff- 
man, a  resident  at  Grace  Plaza.  It  is  a 
speech  worthy  of  consideration  as 
there  is  much  to  learn  from  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  those  who 
live  life  to  its  fullest. 
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Presentation  or  the  American  Flag 
(By  Miriam  Hoffman) 

Congressman  John  LeBoutllUer,  Grace 
Plaza  Staff  Members,  and  Residents,  it  is, 
indeed,  a  distinct  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
have  you,  Congressman,  with  us  today.  On 
behalf  of  the  Residents  of  Grace  Plaza,  I 
welcome  you  as  a  Guest  of  Honor.  You  have 
come  here  on  an  unusual  mission— Patriotic, 
Inspiring,  and  Thoughtful.  Our  Residents, 
of  whom  I  am  one,  heartily  and  with  enthu- 
siasm, greet  you.  You  have  come  to  make  a 
presentation  to  Grace  Plaza  of  an  American 
Flag,  which  has  a  very  siiecial  and  signifi- 
cant meaning,  and  you  will  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  telling  this  audience  all  the  details. 

What  a  thrilling  moment  for  us  to  be  the 
recipients  of  this  banner!  How  grateful  we 
are  to  you,  Congressman,  that  this  flag  with 
a  special  meaning  will  enhance  our  flagpole 
and  proudly  wave  in  front  of  Grace  Plaza. 
Can  we  forget  this  kind  gesture  of  friend- 
ship? Can  we  ever  forget  the  freedoms  that 
we  Americans  enjoy  under  this  banner? 
Truly,  this  is  a  Red  Letter  Day  and  makes 
"history"  for  Grace  Plaza. 

Our  Residents  would  like  you  to  know 
that  we  are  still  politically  active.  We  vote 
each  year  and,  for  those  of  us  who  cannot 
reach  the  polls,  we  vote  an  absentee  ballot. 
We  are  interested,  also,  to  inform  you  that 
our  Residents  spearheaded  the  movement 
for  the  passing  of  bills  #19457S  and  #2738A, 
by  means  of  mailings  and  publications  for 
the  support  of  our  cause.  We  introduced 
these  bills  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  County 
Nursing  Homes. 

Mr.  Congressman,  may  I,  on  behalf  of  our 
Residents  and  Staff  members,  express  deep 
gratitude  for  your  efforts  in  coming  here 
from  Washington  to  make  [>ossible  this  cor- 
dial visit  to  make  your  presentation.  You 
have  made  us  happy  sind  proud.  Please 
come  again. 

Thank  you.  Congressman  John  LeBoutil- 
lier.« 


WEST  VIEW— AMERICA  AT  ITS 
BEST 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  year  the  borough  of  West  View 
celebrated  its  75th  anniversary. 

I  join  the  residents  of  West  View  in 
their  special  pride  for  a  community 
which  is  committed  to  preserving  the 
important  values  of  our  society  while 
planning  for  an  exciting  future. 

The  history  of  West  View  dates  from 
the  days  when  the  French  and  Indians 
ruled  the  Ohio  Valley.  I  have  reprint- 
ed a  short  extract  from  the  borough's 
publication.  West  View  Horizons,  and  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
story  of  West  View,  an  American  com- 
munity at  its  best: 

History  or  West  View 

Any  history  of  anywhere  must  go  back  to 
the  time  of  unrecorded  history,  to  the  time 
before  man.  when  the  land  belonged  to  the 
animals.  The  buffalo  herds  first  found  the 
narrow  corridor  of  long,  regular,  connecting 
ridge  tops  with  intermittent  springs  that 
provided  a  dry  route  for  their  migrations. 
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When  the  redmen  came  they  made  use  of 
these  beaten  and  deeply  worn  thorough- 
fares to  travel  incredible  distances.  The 
northern  Indians,  the  Susquehannocks,  the 
E>elawares,  and  the  Shawnees  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  well  as  the  Iroquois  of  New  York  fol- 
lowed these  trails  in  their  continuing  wars 
with  the  southern  Catawba  and  Cherokee 
nations. 

When  white  explorers  and  traders  first 
found  the  juncture  of  the  two  rivers  that 
form  the  mighty  Ohio  to  the  west,  the  Sen- 
ecas,  Onendagas  and  Cayugas  were  traveling 
down  from  the  Lake  Country  by  way  of 
French  Creek,  Venango,  through  present 
Evans  City  to  Shannopln's  Town  (in  the 
Lawrenceville  Section  of  Pittsburgh).  This 
Venango  Trail  crossed  through  East  Liberty 
to  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek  and  on  down 
to  Cumberland,  Maryland;  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, and  along  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to 
North  or  South  Carolina. 

The  Venanago  Trail  becomes  a  part  of  the 
history  of  West  View  because  the  Perry 
Highway  follows  in  general  the  early  route 
of  the  buffalo  and  Indians. 

The  French  at  Fort  Duquesne  and  the 
British  at  Fort  F»itt  used  the  Trail  as  a  con- 
necting route  to  forts  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  in  Canada. 

Col.  Henry  Bouquet  marched  a  small 
army  of  his  famous  Royal  Americans  (Brit- 
ish Regulars)  down  the  trail  in  the  summer 
of  1760.  the  year  after  the  building  of  Fort 
Pitt.  Edward  G.  Williams,  author  of  the  Bi- 
centennial history  of  Ross  and  West  View, 
quotes  a  journal  of  Thomas  Hutchins  who 
made  the  trip  with  Bouquet.  Lt.  Hutchins 
was  an  engineer  and  his  journal  is  very  de- 
tailed. According  to  it.  the  troop  camped  the 
night  of  July  7,  1760,  on  the  hillside  near 
the  present  location  of  the  Ross  Municipal 
Building,  close  to  the  West  View  line. 
Hutchins  rejrorts  the  camp  was  "by  several 
springs." 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  and  for 
some  time  thereafter,  all  this  land  north  of 
the  rivers  was  Indian  land.  There  were 
tribes  living  on  islands  in  the  river. 

In  order  to  keep  soldiers  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary aimy.  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly 
promised  to  donate  land  to  the  soldiers 
after  the  war.  The  army  pay  in  continental 
money  depreciated  so  rapidly  that  it  became 
practically  worthless.  The  inflation  that  we 
have  today  was  nothing  compared  to  that 
period. 

After  the  war,  a  schedule  was  set  up  to 
adjust  the  army  pay  to  its  correct  value. 
Certificates  were  issued  to  the  soldiers  in 
compensation  that  were  redeemable  in  gold 
or  silver  or  for  the  purchase  of  land. 

The  state  set  up  a  large  tract  of  western 
land,  including  the  area  of  Ross  and  West 
View  as  Depreciation  Land.  To  finance  the 
redemption  of  the  certificates,  land  was  sold 
at  auction  in  Philadelphia. 

Originally,  this  area  was  part  of  Pitt 
Township,  Westmoreland  County.  Alleghe- 
ny County  was  formed  in  1788. 

The  original  Act  provided  that  a  tract  of 
3,000  acres  fronting  on  both  the  Ohio  and 
Allegheny  rivers  should  be  reserved  for 
later  use  of  the  State. 

In  1796,  the  western  part  of  the  area,  on  a 
north-south  line  running  through  the 
mouth  of  Pine  Creek  was  partitioned  into 
Pine  township  and  in  1803.  Ohio  Township 
was  formed  including  all  of  the  western  tier 
of  townships  and  ijoroughs  on  the  Ohio 
River.  This  partition  left  Pine  township 
with  a  strip  of  land  six  miles  wide  and  six- 
teen long,  from  the  rivers  to  the  Butler 
County  line. 
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In  five  years,  the  land  in  the  southern 
part  of  Pine  township  had  been  taken  up 
rapidly.  The  Venango  Trail  had  become  the 
Franklin  Road.  Thirty  residente  of  this 
southern  area  petitioned  the  court  on  No- 
vember 15.  1808,  asking  that  the  township 
be  divided  by  a  line  from  the  eight-mile  tree 
on  Franklin  road,  running  east  and  west. 

Their  petition  was  approved  at  the  No- 
vember term  of  1909  and  the  new  township 
was  named  Ross  in  honor  of  an  eminent 
Pittsburgh  attorney,  James  Ross. 

The  Borough  of  Allegheny  was  formed  in 
1828  from  part  of  the  Reserve  Tract  and  in 
1835,  Reserve  Township  was  taken  from 
Ross  and  part  of  the  Reserve  Tract. 

Shaler  township  took  away  about  two 
miles  from  the  eastern  side  of  Ross  and  a 
larger  area  of  Indiana  Township  in  1847. 

Ross  remained  the  same  size  from  that 
time  until  the  formation  of  West  View  Bor- 
ough in  1905. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  geographical  histo- 
ry of  the  area.  It  is  people  who  make  an 
area  grow. 

All  that  virgin  land  across  the  river  was 
very  attractive  to  the  settlers  of  Port  Pitt. 
As  early,  perhaps,  as  1760,  James  Boggs  had 
settled  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Indian 
wars  and  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution 
forced  him  to  leave  his  home.  He  was  per- 
manently established  there  by  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  Reserve  Tract  in  1783.  Boggs 
died  soon  after  getting  the  grant.  His  widow 
married  James  Robinson,  who  moved  to  the 
Boggs  holdings.  Boggs  obtained  a  charter  to 
operate  a  ferry  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Ven- 
ango Trail  and  built  a  house  which  became 
an  inn. 

At  this  time,  Casper  Reel,  reportedly  the 
first  settler  in  Ross  and  West  View,  enters 
the  story.  Casper  was  a  skin  dresser  by 
trade.  He  came  to  Fort  Pitt  from  Germany, 
by  way  of  Baltimore  and  Lancaster.  His 
father  died  on  the  voyage  from  Germany 
and  his  mother  and  brother  were  killed  by 
marauding  Indians  in  Lancaster. 

Casper  came  to  Fort  Pitt  in  1773  at  the 
age  of  31.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
bearer  of  the  news  of  the  fighting  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  on  April  19.  1775.  His 
news  roused  the  people  at  the  fort  to 
become  part  of  the  Revolutionary  move- 
ment. 

There  were  two  factions  in  Port  Pitt. 
Pennsylvanians  and  Virginians.  Reel  joined 
a  Virginian  company  commanded  by  Capt. 
John  Gibson.  When  St.  Clair's  2nd  Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment  was  formed.  Reel  marched 
with  it  to  Canada  and  Ticonderoga.  He  sur- 
vived battle,  hunger,  weather  and  disease  to 
return  home.  In  another  enlistment,  he 
fought  the  Battlp  of  Brandywine  to  turn 
back  an  invasion  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  joined  General  Hand's  command  at 
Fort  Pitt  in  1778  and  remained  there  until 
the  end  of  the  war. 

After  an  absence  of  10  years,  he  returned 
to  Lancaster  and  married  Elizabeth  Wise. 
He  returned  to  Pittsburgh  with  his  wife  and 
their  first  child  in  1784.  During  the  next  ten 
years,  the  couple  had  four  more  children 
and  Reel  bought  two  fine  lots  on  Fifth 
Street  between  Smithfield  and  Wood.  He 
sold  the  lots  at  a  profit  and  decided  to  buy  a 
farm. 

Traveling  out  the  Venango  Trail,  he  found 
the  land  he  wanted  in  the  next  valley 
beyond  where  Bouget  and  his  army  had 
camped.  His  land  included  what  is  now  the 
western  fifth  of  West  View,  including  West 
View  Park,  Highland  Country  Club  and  the 
Gass  Plan. 

The  sale  of  this  Depreciation  Land  had 
not  been  successful.  The  average  price  had 
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been  34  cents  an  acre,  with  some  going  as 
cheap  as  eight  centa.  As  a  result  the  govern- 
ment had  suspended  the  sale  of  the  land 
until  in  1782.  a  fixed  price  of  $20  per  hun- 
dred acres  was  set  by  the  legislature. 

Reel  surveyed  the  lines  of  his  own  proper- 
ty, staking  off  727  acres.  He  built  a  small 
cabin  along  a  creek  between  Cornell  Avenue 
and  West  View  Park.  In  1792,  Indian  attacks 
drove  him  back  to  Pittsburgh  for  the  coun- 
try was  still  Indian  land. 

It  was  not  safe  to  return  to  the  land  north 
of  the  river  until  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  had 
defeated  the  Indians  at  Fallen  Timbers  In 
1794  and  the  Treaty  of  Greenville  signed  In 
1795. 

Reel  had  a  new  log  house  ready  for  his 
family  by  the  spring  of  1795.  Twin  sons,  the 
first  whlt«  children  bom  In  this  area,  named 
David  and  Casper  Jr.,  were  bom  January  22. 
1798. 

This  first  home.  Its  log  walls  covered  with 
clapboard,  still  stands  at  148  Georgetown 
Avenue. 

The  Reel  family  became  outstanding 
members  of  the  new  area.  Casper  himself, 
was  the  first  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  an  area  that  reached  from  the  Alleghe- 
ny River  to  Lake  Erie.  His  son,  Conrad,  fol- 
lowed him  in  this  poet  and  was  also  the  first 
postmaster  at  Perrysville.  the  first  Post 
Office  north  of  the  river.  Conrad  also  estab- 
lished the  first  woolen  miU  in  Allegheny 
County. 

David  and  Casper  both  became  farmers. 
David  was  a  member  of  a  Methodist  group 
which  later  became  the  Bellevue  Methodist 
Church  and  Casper  Jr.  was  one  of  the  group 
that  founded  the  Hlland  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation. 

David  built  his  farm  house  which  still 
stands  on  Courtney  Mill  Road.  Casper  Jr. 
built  his  farm  house  on  a  hill  that  is  now 
part  of  Highland  Country  Club  golf  course. 
It  was  moved  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
present  clubhouse. 

Another  brother.  John,  was  killed  in 
action  on  the  Maumee  River  In  Ohio,  during 
the  War  of  1812.  Casper  Sr.  went  to  Ohio  to 
bring  back  his  body  for  burial  In  the  family 
plot  that  is  now  surrounded  by  the  country 
club  golf  course. 

Preservation  of  the  burial  plot  was  part  of 
the  sales  agreement  with  the  club.  Casper 
Sr..  his  wife,  several  other  members  of  the 
family  and  a  servant  are  buried  there. 

There  are  many  tales  told  of  that  original 
settler.  One  is  that  he  was  out  hunting  one 
day  during  his  first  attempt  at  settlement. 
An  Indian  arrow  barely  missed  him  and  he 
barricaded  himself  in  the  cabin  to  fight  off 
an  attack.  He  was  running  out  of  ammuni- 
tion when  a  passing  troop  of  soldiers  drove 
off  the  Indians.  The  troops  were  reportedly 
scouring  the  countryside  for  Simon  Girty.  a 
notorious  renegade  and  outlaw. 

Glrty.  perhaps,  has  no  place  In  this  histo- 
ry, except  that  his  name  was  given  to  the 
stream  that  runs  from  West  View  into  Mill- 
vale.  Girty  sided  with  the  British  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  teamed  up  with  a 
group  of  renegade  Indians.  They  terrorised 
white  settlers  and  peddled  their  scalps  to 
the  British  for  $10  apiece. 

According  to  legend,  the  ostracized  Indi- 
ans and  Glrty  would  kill  the  white  settlers, 
taking  anything  of  value  to  be  traded  or 
sold  at  a  later  date.  They  roamed  the  are* 
as  far  a£  Richland  Township. 

Girty  double-crossed  his  Indian  allies  and 
took  the  plunder  from  its  hiding  place.  He 
reportedly  buried  it  along  a  tributary  of  the 
Allegheny  River. 
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The  Indians  returned  from  their  raiding 
parly  sooner  than  expected  and  discovered 
Olrtys  treachery.  They  trailed  him  to  the 
spot  where  he  was  burying  the  spoils,  but 
his  instincts  saved  him  from  the  ambush 
they  had  planned. 

Dirty  was  able  to  elude  the  Indians  by  his 
famous  run  through  the  creek  bed  located 
in  Ross,  along  Babcock  Boulevard  that 
bears  his  name.  He  disappeared  into  Indian 
country  and  apparently  died,  blind  and 
infirm  in  Canada. 

Later  historians  claim,  however,  that 
Girtys  Run  got  its  name,  not  from  Simons 
escape,  but  in  honor  of  another  brother. 
Thomas,  who  remained  loyal  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause  and  who  eventually  settled  his 
family  in  the  extreme  southeast  comer  of 
the  township.  He  had  been  a  ranger  and 
scout  in  the  Westmoreland  militia  and  was 
an  all-round  good  citizen. 

The  Venango  TraU  became  the  highway 
of  travel  north  to  the  new  town  of  Pranklln, 
growing  up  at  the  mouth  of  FYench  Creek, 
where  Port  Venanco  once  stood.  The  trail 
soon  became  known  as  FYanklin  Road. 

Farmers  to  the  north  drove  their  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  along  the  FYanklin  Road, 
that  later  became  the  Perrysville  Plank 
Road  and  the  Perry  Highway  Herds  would 
iy;  driven  from  Mercer  or  Crawford  Coun- 
ties or  even  from  Ohio,  for  sale  in  Pitts- 
burgh s  slaughter  houses. 

Of  a  necessity,  the  inns  along  the  road, 
provided  large  fenced  enclosures  where  the 
animals  could  be  penned  up  over  night. 

The  poorer  farmers  who  could  not  afford 
the  price  of  lodging  at  the  inns,  used  open 
meadows  along  the  road  to  bed  their  herds 
and  flocks.  One  of  the  favorite  spots,  be- 
cause of  the  supply  of  fresh  water  available 
in  a  pond,  was  at  the  comer  of  the  highway 
and  Highland  Avenue,  in  what  is  now 
Wellington  Heights. 

In  1849.  the  Franklin  Road  became  the 
Perrysville  Plank  Road  when  planks  of 
wood  were  laid  to  eliminate  the  mud.  Only 
one  half  of  the  road  was  planked.  The 
loaded  wagons  rode  on  the  planks  and  the 
empty  wagons  rode  on  the  mud  side. 

Installation  and  maintenance  of  the 
planks  turned  the  road  into  a  toll  road,  and 
toll  gates  were  set  up  at  Intervals  to  collect 
a  fee  for  the  privUege  of  traveling  on  the 
improved  surface.  Toll  gates  were  located  at 
Waldorf  Street  on  the  city  line,  near  the 
present  Ross  Municipal  BuUding  and  at 
Rochester  Road.  A  fourth  toll  gate  was  lo- 
cated near  the  present  entrance  to  Highland 
Pines. 

West  Views  famous  Horseshoe  Bend  was 
constructed  at  the  time  of  the  1849  improve- 
mente.  Prior  to  that,  the  .oad  had  run  from 
the  intersection  of  Bellevue  Road  down  the 
steep  hill  to  West  View  Park  entrance. 

The  Plank  Road  was  the  only  road  north 
until  the  road  was  paved  with  bricks  as  far 
as  Keown's  Hotel  on  Three  Degree  Road  in 
1911. 

The  automobile  made  the  bumpy  road  ob- 
solete and  a  macadam  surface  smoothed  the 
way  until  concrete  arrived.  It  was  1929 
before  a  J40.000  30-foot  wide  reinforced  con- 
crete road  was  constructed  from  the  Five 
Mile  House  to  the  City  line.  All  of  these  im- 
provements were  far  in  the  future  and  the 
early  settlers  of  the  area  had  no  dream  of 
the  busy  highway  the  Venango  Trail  would 
become. 

Stage  coaches  ran  regularly  on  the  Frank- 
lin Road  to  Mercer.  Meadville  and  Erie. 
Stage  relay  sutions  were  established  in  Per- 
rysvUle,  Wexford  and  Warrendale.  Mail  was 
delivered  weekly  as  early  as  1801.  By  1818. 
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mail  came  twice  a  week  and  three  times  by 
1824. 

Franklin  Road  became  Perry  Highway  fol- 
lowing the  War  of  1812  when  supplies  for 
CoRunodore  O.  H.  Perry's  fleet  in  Lake  Erie 
were  transported  along  it. 

Evergreen  Hamlet,  a  Utopian  village,  was 
founded  in  1851  in  the  southeast  comer  of 
Ross.  William  Shliui  and  Associates  esUb- 
llshed  a  society  of  refinement  and  culture  in 
the  style  of  the  English  aristocracy.  The 
plan  ended  in  financial  failure  following  the 
death  of  Shlnn  in  1865.  Matthew  Cridge,  an 
Englishman,  came  to  the  Hamlet  that  year, 
built  a  home  and  became  the  leader  of  a 
new  group  of  residenU.  Cridge  also  built  the 
Evergreen  Hotel,  a  fine  hostelry  in  that  day. 

At  the  turn  of  the  20th  Century,  many 
Pittsburghers  were  moving  out  of  the  city  to 
get  away  from  the  smoke  and  dirt  of  the 
mills.  The  area  of  Ross  near  the  city  line 
was  experiencing  a  building  boom. 

The  Allegheny-Bellevue  Land  Co.  divided 
up  the  estates,  constructed  sewers  and  laid 
gas  and  water  lines.  StreeU  were  laid  out. 
electric  lights  installed  and  a  street  car  line 
started  to  operate  from  the  city  Blind  Stop, 
just  above  the  present  Ross  Municipal 
Building. 

One  of  the  early  builders  in  the  area  was 
Frederick  C.  Martsolf  who  came  to  the  area 
in  1904  and  constmcted  50  homes.  In  the 
spring  of  1905.  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
forming  a  borough  and  took  an  active  part 
in  its  organization. 

Quarter  sessions  court  ordered  the  incor- 
poration of  the  borough  of  West  View 
March  20.  1905.  The  holdings  of  the  Free- 
hold Real  Estate  Company,  which  had  ac- 
quired hillside  and  farm  lands  that  had 
been  part  of  the  original  tracts  of  Reel,  Hi- 
lands  and  others,  were  incorporated  into  the 
borough.  The  new  borough  had  640  acres  in 
a  sprawling  plan,  but  a  square  mile  never- 
theless. The  court  ordered  the  first  election 
to  be  held  May  16.  1905.  Walter  Nixon  was 
appointed  judge  of  election  and  W.  J.  Mart- 
solf and  Frank  McManus.  operator  of  Don- 
egal Inn.  were  named  inspectors. 

WEST  VIEW  THEH— AlfD  NOW 

Just  about  100  votes  were  cast  in  that  first 
election  in  1905.  In  the  1977  election  for 
mayor.  2.363  votes  were  cast.  Women  have 
always  taken  an  active  roll  in  politics  in  the 
borough  since  being  granted  the  right  to 
vote  soon  after  World  War  I.  West  View 
now  has  a  woman.  Mary  K.  Bemhard,  on 
council  and  a  number  of  women  have  served 
on  the  school  board  through  the  years.  The 
1970  census  shows  a  population  of  8,312. 

The  police  department  has  grown  from 
one  man  on  a  motorcycle  to  a  force  of  9,  in- 
cluding a  chief,  lieutenant  and  two  ser- 
geants with  three  police  cars.  One  chief  of 
police.  William  A.  Quigley.  was  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  in  September.  1927.  Quig.  as  he 
was  called,  was  chasing  a  truck  on  his  mo- 
torcycle. The  truck  stopped  suddenly.  Quig 
ran  into  it.  He  died  of  injuries  in  Suburban 
Hospital.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
police  force  for  15  years. 

Traffic,  which  was  controlled  by  a  hand- 
operated  stop  and  go  sign,  is  now  controlled 
by  five  electric  traffic  signals  on  the  high- 
way. 

The  street  maintenance  crew  of  nine  men 
is  supervised  by  John  Hoellerman  and  Ron 
George.  A  borough  manager.  Harry  J. 
Gruener.  directs  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
borough  business. 

The  borough  provides  free  garbage  and 
rubbish  pick-up.  The  streets  are  all  paved 
and  well-lighted  with  street  lighU. 
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The  schools  have  grown  from  30  pupils  at 
Highland  School  and  about  an  equal 
number  at  Oakwood  to  about  1.300  in  the 
North  Hills  School  District  that  has  a 
school  population  of  6.504. 

As  the  borough  moves  into  the  final  quar- 
ter of  its  first  century,  the  future  looks  even 
brighter. 

The  proposed  shopping  center  on  the  park 
property  with  its  major  grocery  store,  de- 
partment store  and  as  many  as  32  other 
shops  will  attract  customers  from  all  over 
the  North  Hills  area.  Such  an  influx  of  out- 
siders is  sure  to  bring  additional  business  to 
existing  stores,  too. 

Application  has  been  made  for  federal 
grants  and  loans  which  will  widen  and 
extend  Center  Avenue,  modernize  the 
present  business  district  along  the  highway 
and.  in  general,  improve  the  borough. 

Robert  Browning  could  have  been  describ- 
ing West  View  when  he  wrote:  'Grow  old 
along  with  me.  The  best  is  yet  to  be— the 
end  of  life  for  which  the  first  was  made.  "• 


SURRENDERING  IN  THE  WAR 
ON  HUNGER 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1 7.  1981 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  last  week  I  took  the  weU  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  information 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  supple- 
mental feeding  program  for  women, 
infants,  and  children  (WIC).  which 
has  been  proven  both  to  save  lives  and 
save  money.  The  President's  proposals 
would  severely  cut  participation  in  the 
WIC  program,  which  serves  only  low- 
income  women,  infants,  and  children, 
determined  by  medical  assessment  to 
be  at  nutritional  risk.  These  partici- 
pants, by  most  anyone's  definition,  are 
the  truly  needy. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  article  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  which  describes  how 
the  administration's  budget  proposals 
affecting  Federal  food  programs  belie 
the  administration  rhetoric  and  would 
take  a  serious  toll  on  the  health  and 
nutritional  status  of  many,  many  low- 
income  Americans.  The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  12. 
1981] 

SURREITDERIIfG  IN  THE  WAR  ON  HlTNGER— FoOO 

Aid  roR  Needy  Woiien.  Children  Paces 
Sharp  Cirr 

(By  James  C.  Webster) 
The  Reagan  Administration  claims  that 
its  proposed  cuts  in  food  assistance  would 
not  deny  the  ■truly  needy.'  The  evidence  is 
otherwise,  even  granting  the  Administra- 
tion's bare-bones  definition  of  true  need. 
This  became  clear  when  Budget  Director 
David  A.  Stockman  went  after  the  Special 
Supplemental  Pood  Program  for  Women, 
Infants  and  Children,  which  targets  pre- 
scribed food  packages  (infant  formula,  fruit, 
eggs  and  dairy  products)  to  2.2  million  preg- 
nant women,  nursing  mothers  and  infant* 
with  identified  high  nutrition  risks. 

Advocates  argue  that  the  program's  rapid 
growth,  from  a  $50  miUlon  pilot  in  1974  to 
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Its  present  $1  billion  budget,  has  come  about 
because  of  overwhelming  evidence  that  it's 
one  of  the  few  federal  projects  that  serve 
their  purpose  and  are  cost-effective,  too. 
Even  the  conservative  Heritage  Foundation 
recommended  keeping  the  program  at  cur- 
rent spending  levels  because  "there  is  evi- 
dence that  (it)  does  in  fact  Improve  nutri- 
tion." Stockman's  analysts  at  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  will  be  hard  put  to 
refute  the  evidence. 

One  of  the  late  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey's most  passionate  arguments  for  the 
program,  which  he  authored,  was  the  sur- 
prisingly poor  infant  mortality  rate  in  the 
United  States— at  15  per  thousand,  almost 
double  that  of  Japan  or  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  A  frequently  cited  study  by  Har- 
vard University's  School  of  Public  Health 
has  since  found  that  women  in  the  program 
gave  birth  to  low-weight  babies  only  6%  of 
the  time,  compared  with  10.1%  for  women 
in  the  study's  control  group.  The  study  con- 
cluded that  every  $1  spent  on  the  program 
for  pregnant  mothers  saved  $3  in  hospital 
costs  for  their  babies,  because  low-birth- 
weight  babies  are  prone  to  illness  and  long- 
term  medical  complications  such  as  retarda- 
tion and  poor  eyesight. 

Now  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  R. 
Block  has  the  unenviable  job  of  selling  cuts 
in  the  program  to  Congress,  despite  his  own 
department's  studies  of  the  program  and 
infant  mortality.  A  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture analysis  of  seven  Indian  reservations  in 
Montana  reports  that  infant  mortality 
dropped  from  31.5  per  thousand  to  16.6 
after  the  program  was  begun  on  the  reserva- 
tions. 

To  propose  cutting  almost  one-third  from 
a  program  with  proven  results  and  popular 
acceptance,  on  top  of  major  surgery  on  food 
stamps  and  school  lunches,  while  leaving 
some  farm  subsidy  programs  untouched  will 
risk  giving  credibility  to  the  charge  that 
Reagan  wants  to  balance  the  federal  budget 
on  the  backs  of  the  poor,  the  disabled,  the 
elderly,  even  the  hungry. 

Even  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  food- 
stamp  program  will  concede  that  it  is 
marred  by  fraud,  waste  and  abuse.  Carter 
Administration  appointees  in  charge  of  food 
stamps  spent  much  of  their  time  tightening 
error  rates  and  improving  management.  But 
the  Reagan  proposal  for  $1.8  billion  in  cuts 
in  the  $12.4  billion  program  does  not  attack 
fraud  and  abuse.  Instead,  it  seeks  to  deny 
eligibility  to  so-called  "non-needy  "  families 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  eligibility  list- 
mostly  the  elderly  on  pensions  or  people 
working  at  low-wage  jobs. 

The  proposed  reduction  of  $1.7  billion  in 
the  $4.1  billion  school-lunch  and  child-nutri- 
tion programs  also  would  hit  the  "truly 
needy, "  notwithstanding  a  White  House 
declaration  to  maintain  free  school  lunches 
for  lowest-income  families.  Thase  families 
would  be  affected  by  Reagan's  proposals  in 
two  ways.  (1)  The  value  of  their  free 
lunches.  $1.02  a  meal  this  year,  would  be 
counted  as  income  in  determining  their  eli- 
gibility for  food  stamps,  thus  reducing  the 
food-stamp  coupons  that  they  receive  for 
meals  prepared  at  home.  (2)  Big  cuts  in  fed- 
eral aid  for  reduced-price  and  fully  paid 
meals  are  likely  to  boost  per-meal  prices  and 
cause  students  to  drop  out  of  the  school- 
lunch  program,  either  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  the  program  at  many  schools  or 
turning  the  lunch  room  into  an  economic 
ghetto  of  poor  and  minority  youngsters. 

Stockman's  zeal  in  trimming  the  food-as- 
sistance programs,  and  Blocks  acquiescence 
in  cutting  them  rather  than  farmers'  pro- 
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grams,  may  have  bought  more  political  trou- 
ble for  their  boss,  the  President,  than  he 
bargained  for.  While  antagonizing  the  poor, 
who  don't  have  much  political  clout,  the  Ad- 
ministration also  has  gored  the  ox  of  several 
special-interest  lobbies  with  considerable 
muscle  in  Congress: 

Farmers.  All  told.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture food  programs  this  year  are  budgeted 
at  $18.5  billion.  Because  farmers  get  38 
cents  of  every  retail  food  dollar,  the  food 
programs  represent  $6.8  billion  in  farm 
Income. 

Grocers  and  manufacturers.  Because  they 
get  most  of  the  rest  of  the  retail  food  dollar, 
they  too  stand  to  lose  from  a  possible  over- 
all cut  of  $4.3  billion  from  Department  of 
Agriculture  programs. 

Farm-commodity  organizations.  They  sup- 
port programs  under  which  the  department 
buys  surplus  commodities  ([>eanuts.  raisins, 
flour,  vegetable  oil,  potatoes,  poultry)  to 
give  to  schools  and  institutions. 

The  dairy  lobby.  It  stopped  cold  the  ef- 
forts of  the  last  three  administrations  to 
eliminate  or  cut  the  school-milk  program 
that  puts  $120  million  into  the  dairy 
market. 

If  the  food-assistance  budget  cuts  become 
symbolic  of  the  political  difference  between 
the  Administration's  laudable  goal  of  re- 
straining federal  spending  and  the  wild- 
spending  Democrats  in  Congress,  it  would 
be  a  tragedy,  for  feeding  the  hungry  has 
never  been  a  partisan  issue.  While  President 
Kennedys  New  Frontier  and  President 
Johnson's  Great  Society  invoked  compas- 
sion for  the  poor,  the  greatest  expansion  of 
food  programs  happened  during  Nixon's 
presidency.  Nor  was  it  Carter  who  in  his 
first  year  in  office  declared  war  on  hunger, 
that,  too,  was  done  by  Nixon. 

Political  lines  in  Congress  likewise  have 
blurred  when  the  issue  is  feeding  hungry 
people.  Former  Sen.  Herman  Talmadge  of 
Georgia,  conservative  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  was  proud  of  his  contri- 
bution to  the  expansion  of  the  school-lunch 
program:  Sen.  Robert  Dole  (R-Kan.)  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Govem  (D-S.D.)  in  almost  every  legislative 
improvement  of  the  food-stamp  program. 

One  of  the  principal  engines  t)ehind  the 
commitment  to  end  hunger  in  this  land  of 
food  abundance  was  a  study  by  Field  Foun- 
dation doctors  who  visited  several  poor  rural 
counties  in  the  1960s  and  shocked  the  con- 
science of  the  nation  with  their  findings  of 
starvation  and  malnutrition  reminiscent  of 
famine-plagued  Africa.  In  the  late  1970s 
they  went  back  to  the  same  poverty  pockets, 
and  reported  "'ar  fewer  grossly  malnour- 
ished in  this  country  than  there  were  10 
years  ago. "  They  credited  federal  food  pro- 
grams for  the  turnaround. 

Unless  Ronald  Reagan  wants  to  be  known 
as  the  Republican  who  surrendered  the  war 
that  Nixon  launched  on  hunger,  he  had 
better  rein  in  his  zealous  budget<utters  and 
point  them  in  another  direction.* 


FURTHER  THOUGHTS  ON  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst 
the  testimony   we  have   heard   from 
both  sides  on  the  merits  of  whether  to 
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send  U.S.  military  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador or  not,  I  find  the  remarks  of 
Archbishop  James  A.  Hickey  before 
the  Inter-American  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee particularly  well-reasoned  and 
persuasive,  supported  as  they  are  by 
the  weight  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference and  Church. 

My  own  trip  to  Central  America  con- 
vinced me  that  the  role  of  the  church 
In  the  Salvadoran  reform  movement 
has  been  surprisingly  overlooked  and 
its  importance  underrated.  Archbishop 
Hickey.  long  familiar  with  El  Salvador 
from  firsthand  experience,  noted  in 
his  testimony  that 

•  •  •  long  before  there  were  charges  of 
outside  intervention  there  was  a  struggle  on 
behalf  of  large  numbers  in  El  Salvador  for 
social.  political  and  economic 

change.  •  •  *  To  ignore  this  long  struggle 
of  a  people  for  justice,  dignity  and  freedom 
is  to  misunderstand  the  nature  of  the  con- 
flict today  in  El  Salvador. 

The  archbishop  speaks  out  forceful- 
ly in  stating  the  church's  opposition  to 
military  aid  and  Intervention  from  all 
outside  powers,  a  viewpoint  I  whole- 
heartedly share.  I  urge  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  study  the  arch- 
bishop's thoughtful  remarks  In  order 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
church's  opinion  of  the  current  situa- 
tion In  El  Salvador.  The  testimony  fol- 
lows: 

Testimony  of  Most  Rev.  Jambs  A.  Hickxt 
FOR  THE  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  Before 
THE  Inter-American  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  U.S.  PoucY  Toward  El  Salva- 
dor—March 5.  1981 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  Archbishop  James  A.  Hickey. 
Archbishop  of  Washington.  I  testify  today 
in  the  name  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference 
(USCC).  the  agency  which  represents  the 
Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States  in 
issues  of  public  policy.  I  am  accompanied 
today  by  Father  J.  Bryan  Hehir  and  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Quigley  of  the  USCC  staff.  I 
wish  at  the  outset  to  express.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  personal  appreciation  and  that  of 
the  USCC  for  this  oppwrtunity  to  present 
our  views  on  the  situation  in  El  Salvador 
and  the  relationship  of  U.S.  poUcy  to  that 
conflict. 

In  introducing  this  testimony.  I  stress 
that  I  come  before  this  subcommittee  as  a 
pastor.  The  Church's  concem  for  any  events 
in  the  political  or  economic  order  is  rooted 
in  its  concem  for  the  human  person.  It  is 
what  happens  to  people,  especially  the  poor, 
which  is  the  focus  of  the  Church's  attention 
as  it  speaks  to  questions  of  public  policy,  do- 
mestic or  foreign.  On  this  basis,  the  Catho- 
lic Bishops  in  the  United  States  have 
spoken  often  to  the  El  Salvador  question, 
precisely  because  of  the  impact  which  U.S. 
policy  has  on  the  lives  of  large  numbers  of 
the  poor  and  oppressed  in  El  Salvador.  In 
addition  to  this  general  concem  which  I 
share  with  my  fellow  bishops  in  the  United 
States,  I  have  a  personal  connection  with 
the  situation  in  El  Salvador  from  my  six 
years  as  the  Bishop  of  Cleveland.  That  dio- 
cese has  a  pastoral  team  in  El  Salvador.  I 
maintained  regular  contact  with  them, 
visted  them  often,  talked  with  the  Church 
leaders  in  El  Salvador,  came  to  know  the 
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people  and  their  country.  Two  of  the  mis- 
sionaries who  were  slain,  Sr.  Dorothy  Kazel 
and  Miss  Jean  Donovan,  served  there  at  my 
request  and  direction.  In  consequence  I 
speak  from  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
work  of  the  Church  in  El  Salvador  especial- 
ly as  it  took  shape  under  the  leadership  of 
Archbishop  Romero,  who  was  assassinated  a 
year  ago  this  month. 

I.  A  HISTORICAL  PIKSPECTIVE 

I  want  to  stress  the  value  of  a  historical 
perspective  for  the  debate  regarding  the 
present  conflict  in  El  Salvador.  Couched 
largely  in  terms  of  "super-power  politics" 
the  current  discussion  seems  to  forget  that 
for  a  long  time  the  people  of  EI  Salvador 
have  been  struggling  for  social  justice  and 
for  participation  in  the  life  of  their  society. 
The  conflict  which  now  captures  our  atten- 
tion has  been  going  on,  admittedly  in  less 
visible  and  less  noteworthy  terms,  for  dec- 
ades. We  need  perhaps  to  reflect  on  the  in- 
famous massacre  of  the  campesinus  in  1932. 
The  nature  of  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador  is 
a  perduring  one.  My  point  is  that  long 
before  there  were  charges  of  outside  inter- 
vention there  was  a  struggle  on  behalf  of 
large  numbers  in  El  Salvador  for  social,  po- 
litical and  economic  change.  The  conflict 
has  been  over  land,  wages,  the  right  to  orga- 
nize and  the  issue  of  political  participation. 
To  ignore  this  long  struggle  of  «  people  for 
justice,  dignity  and  freedom  is  to  misunder- 
stand the  nature  of  the  conflict  today  in  El 
Salvador. 

As  a  Catholic  bishop.  I  wish  to  stress  that 
a  specific  dimension  of  the  El  Salvador  situ- 
ation requires  attention;  the  role  of  the 
Church.  Here  again  historical  perspective  is 
crucial.  To  understand  the  role  that  the 
Church  in  El  Salvador  is  playing  today,  we 
must  see  its  pastoral  decision  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  poor.  This  it  did  in  the 
light  of  the  teachings  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  of  the  Medellin  (196«)  and  Puebla 
(1979)  Conferences  of  the  Latin  American 
Bishops  and  of  the  teaching  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II.  The  changing  posture  of  the 
Church  in  Latin  America  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  from  a  socially  conservative  position 
to  that  of  the  leading  voice  for  reform  and 
social  change,  can  be  traced  to  the  experi- 
ence and  teaching  of  Vatican  II.  It  was  the 
Council  which  called  the  Church  to  stand  as 
the  sign  and  safeguard  of  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person  (Guadium  et  Spes,  No  76).  It 
was  the  Council  which  called  the  Church  to 
see  in  the  signs  of  the  times"  an  invitation 
to  witness  to  the  Gospel.  The  Church  in 
Latin  America  responded  to  the  conciliar 
call  in  a  systematic  and  prophetic  fashion. 
Through  the  Medellin  Conference  and  the 
Puebla  Conference  it  outlined  a  pastoral 
plan  of  evangelization  which  includes  the 
defense  of  human  dignity  and  the  promo- 
tion of  human  rights  as  essential  elements. 
The  Church  in  El  Salvador  exemplifies 
this  larger  movement  of  the  Church  in 
Latin  America.  Under  the  pastoral  leader- 
ship of  Archbishop  Romero  and  of  Bishop 
Rivera  y  Damas  it  has  followed  the  impera- 
tive of  the  Puebla  Conference,  "to  make  an 
option  for  the  poor"  and  it  has  brought  it 
about  that  the  Church  is  Intimately  joined 
to  the  struggle  of  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
for  social  justice  and  social  reform.  Cate- 
chists.  members  of  the  communidades  de 
b<ue  (Christian  family  groupings)  together 
with  other  laity  and  clergy  have  taken  to 
heart  the  Gospel  message  and  have  tried  to 
live  it  genuinely  in  all  facets  of  their  lives. 
Prom  a  truly  spiritual  perspective  they  have 
tried  to  introduce  Christian  principles  to 
farming,  business  and  government.  For  at- 
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tempting  this  renewed  Christianization  of 
their  country  they  have  been  called  commu- 
nists, subversives;  and  they  have  suffered 
persecution,  even  death  for  the  Gospel.  An 
Archbishop,  eleven  priests,  thousands  of  lay 
people  and  now  four  American  missionaries 
are  dead  in  that  effort. 

At  the  same  time,  in  fulfilling  this  minis- 
try, the  Church  of  El  Salvador  has  drawn 
support  from  the  words  of  Pope  John  Paul 
11.  His  recent  statements  in  the  Philippines 
about  the  right  of  workers  to  share  in  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  apply  with  striking 
similarity  to  the  situation  in  El  Salvador. 
Equally  applicable  is  the  forceful  sUtement 
of  the  Holy  Father  that.  "Even  in  excep- 
tional situations  that  may  at  times  arise, 
one  can  never  justify  any  violation  of  the 
fundamental  dignity  of  the  human  person 
or  of  the  basic  rights  that  safeguard  this 
dignity."  The  Church's  ministry  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  throughout  Latin  America  since 
Medellin  has  been  at  the  service  of  human 
dignity  and  human  rights.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  one  cannot  understand  the  role  of 
the  Church  in  El  Salvador  today  apart  from 
these  themes.  Furthermore,  one  cannot  un- 
derstand the  situation  in  El  Salvador  apart 
from  the  Church  and  its  ministry. 

II.  ntOM  HISTORY  TO  PERSPECTIVES  ON  POUCY 

A  sense  of  the  social  and  religious  history 
of  the  Salvadoran  struggle  for  justice 
shapes  my  views  on  the  present  policy 
debate  in  the  United  States  about  El  Salva- 
dor. 

I  share  the  apprehensions  expressed  last 
week  by  the  United  SUtes  Catholic  Confer- 
ence in  testimony  liefore  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Our  mutual  concerns 
are  based  on  the  way  the  El  Salvador  con- 
flict has  come  to  be  seen,  principally  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  as  a  United  States-Soviet  or 
United  SUtes-Cuba  test  of  will  and  strategy. 
While  not  denying  that  an  international  di- 
mension of  the  conflict  exists,  we  are  very 
concerned  that  the  internal  quest  for  justice 
by  the  people  of  El  Salvador  receive  due  and 
proper  regard  in  the  policy  debate  of  the 
United  States.  We  can  never  achieve  world- 
wide justice  and  peace  by  failing  to  recog- 
nize and  support  the  efforts  for  justice  and 
peace  in  the  single  nation  of  El  Salvador. 

It  would  be  particularly  unfortunate,  in 
my  view.  If  our  necessary  and  proper  con- 
cern for  the  security  of  the  United  States 
were  to  be  used  as  justification  for  addition- 
al United  States  military  aid  to  the  present 
government  in  El  Salvador.  Neither  the 
usee  nor  I  am  complacent  about  the  ac- 
tions of  other  outside  powers  in  the  El  Sal- 
vador conflict.  To  quote  the  USCC  testimo- 
ny, we  find  "the  involvement  of  the  Soviet 
Union  (and  other  Extern  bloc  nations)  on 
its  own  or  through  Cuban  cooperation,  in 
the  internal  struggles  of  Central  America,  is 
unwarranted,  unhelpful  and  ultimately  un- 
acceptable behavior  on  the  part  of  a  super- 
power". Our  position  is  to  oppose  military 
aid  and  intervention  from  all  outside 
powers.  We  urge  and  support  political  pres- 
sure and  other  diplomatic  measures  by 
Latin  American  nations  and  by  ourselves 
and  our  allies  to  stop  the  flow  of  arms  from 
Cuba  through  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador. 
But  as  a  part  of  this  approach  we  earnestly 
and  vigorously  oppose  the  sending  of  United 
States  military  assistance  to  El  Salvador. 

Our  opposition  to  military  aid  has  been 
based  on  the  conviction  that  such  aid  asso- 
ciates the  United  States  with  the  actions  of 
the  security  forces  which,  in  our  view,  still 
remain  uncontrolled.  A  further  reason  for 
opposing  military  aid  at  this  time  is  the 
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danger  of  so  strengthening  the  power  of  the 
military  that  the  ever-present  possibility  of 
a  rightist  coup  would  be  increased.  This,  in 
my  Judgment,  would  in  turn  provoke  rever- 
sal of  the  land  reforms  and  an  increased  re- 
pression of  the  people  that  could  result  in  a 
civil  war  of  immense  proportions.  The 
United  States  should  not  be  associated  with 
such  a  chain  of  events. 

In  the  long  term  no  nation  can  be  kept 
from  freedom,  from  the  exercise  of  human 
dignity  or  from  the  use  of  its  land  by  force 
of  arms.  And  in  that  same  long  term  our 
American  government  should  be  remem- 
bered, not  as  the  supplier  of  arms  used  to 
kill  the  people,  but  as  a  government  that 
stood  for  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the 
human  person  and  the  free  exercise  of  God- 
given  rights.  This  is  our  American  heritage 
and  tradition. 

A  particularly  ominous  development  of 
recent  policy  is  the  introduction  of  more 
United  States  military  advisers  Into  El  Sal- 
vador. I  find  the  move  risky  to  the  point  of 
being  reckless.  It  confirms  the  worst  suspi- 
cions of  Latin  Americans  that  we  are  slowly 
preparing  for  an  invasion  of  El  Salvador.  It 
could  be  used  by  unfriendly  powers  to  justi- 
fy similar  actions.  It  will  increase  the  vola- 
tility and  symbolic  significance  of  the  con- 
flict for  us  if  any  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel are  injured  or  killed.  I  am  particular- 
ly concerned  that  the  sending  of  any  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  commits  the  United 
States  to  the  conflict  in  a  way  which  is  diffi- 
cult to  reverse.  Furthermore,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  since  United  States  law  pro- 
hibits the  training  of  the  Treasury  (hacien- 
da) police  or  other  internal  police  forces  of 
a  foreign  power,  our  advisers  may  not  be  in 
a  position  to  remedy  those  elements  of  the 
Salvadoran  security  forces  most  in  need  of 
restraint. 

The  problem  in  El  Salvador  is  rooted  in 
the  need  for  political  and  economic  reform 
within  the  country.  United  States  diploma- 
cy should  be  aimed  at  producing  such  re- 
forms; military  aid.  in  my  view,  mortgages 
our  potential  to  do  this. 

III.  PROPOSALS  rOR  POLICY 

To  promote  the  absolutely  necessary  re- 
forms within  El  Salvador  will  require  United 
States  diplomatic  pressure,  but  also  continu- 
ing amounts  of  United  States  economic  as- 
sistance. I  realize  we  are  now  sending  much 
assistance  to  the  Salvadoran  government.  In 
distinction  from  its  position  on  military  aid. 
the  USCC  does  not  oppose  economic  aid,  it 
encourages  it.  I  wish  to  add  a  strong  person- 
al plea  for  an  increased  United  States  effort 
to  provide  emergency  aid  for  El  Salvador  for 
long-term  development  assistance  that  will 
benefit  the  common  working  man  and 
woman.  There  are  specific  needs  of  the 
moment— from  aid  for  the  refugees  left 
homeless  when  their  homes  and  villages  are 
destroyed  by  military  action,  to  the  replace- 
ment of  bridges  and  power  stations  de- 
stroyed by  guerrilla  action,  to  necessary 
medical  supplies.  This  kind  of  aid.  rather 
than  more  equipment  for  the  security 
forces,  is  what  the  United  States  should  be 
contributing  to  the  situation. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  there  Is  a  notable 
silence  in  our  American  policy  with  regard 
to  fostering  that  kind  of  political  dialogue 
In  El  Salvador  which  a  basic  resolution  of 
the  conflict  wUl  require.  I  realize  the  com- 
plexity of  this  topic  at  the  moment;  the  ef- 
forts of  West  Germany  testify  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  serving  as  catalyst  for  political  dis- 
cussions. Yet  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  Church  in  El  Sal- 
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vador  has  offered  to  mediate  and  that  the 
Salvadoran  Government  has.  in  principle, 
agreed;  that  it  is  the  left  which  refuses  to 
negotiate.  I  believe  that  there  are  ways  in 
which  approaches  can  be  made  to  the  var- 
ious elements  which  form  the  opposition  to 
the  present  government  in  El  Salvador.  I  be- 
lieve that  options  are  open  to  our  govern- 
ment to  encourage  that  dialogue  between  all 
parties  which  is  so  necessary  for  a  true  and 
lasting  peace.  The  United  States  voice  at  a 
political  level  is  a  unique  one:  in  collabora- 
tion with  other  key  nations  we  may  be  able 
to  open  channels  of  communication  which 
move  the  civil  strife  from  the  fields  and 
homes  of  the  campesinos  into  the  political 
process. 

Penally.  I  wish  to  address  a  topic  which  is 
of  the  highest  concern  to  the  Church  in  the 
United  States:  the  investigation  of  the  mur- 
ders of  our  four  American  missionaries.  In 
that  connection  I  add  also  the  murder  of 
the  three  labor  leaders,  two  of  whom  were 
American  citizens.  Without  entering  Into 
the  details  of  the  investigations.  1  simply 
want  to.  cite  the  degree  of  doubt  and  suspi- 
cion in  church  circles  here  and  in  EH  Salva- 
dor with  regard  to  the  nature  and  pace  of 
the  investigation.  Furthermore.  I  wish  to 
express  the  concern  we  have  that  the  prog- 
ress and  outcome  of  the  murder  of  the 
churchwomen  has  been  divorced  from  other 
aspects  of  United  States  policy.  In  Decem- 
Ijer  we  understood  that  the  seriousness  of 
the  investigation  would  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  Govertmient  as  one  important 
sign  of  the  commitment  of  the  Junta  to  dis- 
cipline the  security  forces.  In  recent  weeks 
we  find  little  or  no  stress,  at  the  level  of 
United  States  policy,  on  the  connection  be- 
tween the  progress  on  the  investigations 
and  United  States  aid  to  the  Salvadoran 
Government.  The  missionaries  are  impor- 
tant to  us  because  they  gave  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  the  poor  and  of  the  Gospel. 
However,  they  are  also  important  because 
their  deaths,  like  those  of  the  labor  leaders, 
remind  us  of  the  thousands  of  ordinary  Sal- 
vadorans  who  have  been  murdered,  princi- 
pally from  the  political  right,  and  whose 
deaths  have  gone  unrequited.  The  Church 
in  the  United  States  will  not  forget  what 
the  missionaries  have  done:  we  will  not  let 
this  issue  rest  unresolved. 

I  close.  Mr.  Chairman,  where  I  began: 
with  a  plea  for  a  perspective  on  the  tragic 
conflict  in  El  Salvador.  The  pressure  of  the 
present  debate  should  not  move  the  United 
States  down  a  road  which  tjoth  we  and  the 
Salvadoran  people  will  regret.  The  conflict 
there  has  deep  roots:  it  reaches  into  the  life 
of  a  people  too  long  denied  the  fruits  of 
their  labor,  too  long  denied  meaningful  par- 
ticipation in  the  life  of  their  society.  The 
United  States  reponse  should  address  the 
roots  of  the  conflict:  it  is  not  principally  a 
matter  of  guns  but  of  justice.  My  prayer  is 
that  our  government  will  be  of  assistance  in 
achieving  a  political  solution  in  El  Salvador, 
a  solution  based  on  justice,  charity  and  a 
full  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  the  human 
persons  involved.* 


HUNT  FOR  SILVER-PART  I 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17.  1981 

•  Mr.   McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  interest  of  fairness  to  the  Hunts, 
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who,  in  my  view,  were  very  unfairly 
treated  in  the  press  last  year  over  sup- 
posed manipulation  of  the  silver 
market,  I  am  today  inserting  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  part  I  of  an 
article  from  American  Opinion  maga- 
zine that  appeared  in  December  of 
1980.  Written  by  Gary  Allen,  it  pretty 
well  demolishes  the  myth  of  the  mani- 
pulating and  scheming  Htmts  that  was 
given  by  the  press  last  year.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. Part  I  follows: 

[FYom  the  American  Opinion  magazine, 
December  19801 
Htnrr  for  Silveh 
(By  Gary  Allen) 

Nelson  Bunker  Hunt,  fabled  son  of  the 
legendary  billionaire  H.L.  Hunt,  of  Texas, 
has  been  called  "SUverflnger"  by  financial 
journalists  eager  to  dramatize  his  silver  in- 
vestments in  the  purple  ad  hominems  of  a 
James  Bond  novel.  Hunt  is  neither  an  eccen- 
tric villain  out  of  James  Bond  nor  a  sinister 
schemer  in  the  mold  of  J.R.  Ewing  of  the 
"Dallas"  television  series.  He  is.  in  fact,  a 
happy  combination  of  sober  realist  and  ide- 
alistic visionary.  He  is  a  sober  realist  be- 
cause he  understands  the  perilous  direction 
in  which  our  civilization  has  t>een  headed— 
the  political  instability,  the  civil  turmoil, 
the  financial  catastrophe  of  hyperinflation 
and  moral  bankruptcy.  And  he  is  an  idealis- 
tic visionary  because  he  is  working  for  a 
better  world  in  which  the  people  govern 
themselves  and  their  economy  without 
being  victimized  by  a  paper  aristocracy 
which  profits  by  manipulating  government 
and  Inflating  currencies. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  a  faithful  Christian,  friendly, 
unassuming,  and  temperate.  He  refrains 
from  both  liquor  and  tobacco,  flies  tourist 
class  on  commercial  airlines,  and  dresses 
simply.  A  member  of  the  National  Council 
of  The  John  Birch  Society,  he  is  a  deter- 
mined patriot  and  a  formidable  opponent  of 
Establishment  Insiders  who  seek  to  make 
America  one  more  colony  in  a  New  World 
Order. 

Earlier  this  year.  Bunker  Hunt  and  his 
brother  Herbert  were  targets  of  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  swindles  in  financial  histo- 
ry. This  was  marked  by  the  now-infamous 
silver  crash  that  culminated  on  March  27. 
1980.  But  before  we  describe  this  biggest 
holdup  since  the  Brinks  job.  let's  examine 
some  of  the  reasons  the  Texas  billionaire 
set  out  to  acquire  one  hundred  million 
ounces  of  silver  rather  than,  say.  a  million 
pounds  of  kumquats. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  the  usual  Establish- 
ment propagandists  that  the  Hunt  brothers 
were  irresponsible  "speculators"  in  sliver 
and  that  It  was  their  actions  ttiat  produced 
the  silver  debacle.  But  Bunker  Hunt  was  not 
a  speculator  In  sliver.  Speculators  are  short- 
term  players.  They  do  not  buy  their  hold- 
ings to  keep,  as  Hunt  was  doing  and  contin- 
ues to  do.  People  gamble  on  the  future  price 
of  pork  bellies  to  make  money  in  a  relatively 
short  period— not  as  a  long-term  investment. 
With  gold  and  silver,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  who— like  the  Hunts— see 
the  metals  as  cash  and  prefer  them  to  paper 
money.  They  are  investors  for  the  long 
term.  Thus  Bunker  Hunt  put  a  fortune  in 
silver  for  three  reasons: 

(1.)  Mr.  Hunt  is  aware  that  for  the  past 
twenty  years  world  production  of  silver  has 
been  in  the  neighborhood  of  300  million 
ounces  annually  while  consumption  has 
been  atwut  500  miUion  ounces.  This  means 
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that  every  year  the  world  comes  up  short  on 
silver  by  about  200  million  ounces.  This 
"shortfail"  hai  been  made  up  from  silver 
mined  and  stored  over  hundreds  of  years. 
Since  about  a  third  of  the  world's  silver  Is  In 
the  form  of  jewelry  in  India— and  Is  locked 
up  there  because  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment's prohibition  of  ita  export— Bunker 
Hunt  quickly  calculated  that  the  "shortfall" 
would  soon  consume  all  the  available  re- 
serves of  silver  and  produce  a  price  squeeze. 
The  price  of  silver  was  twund  to  rise  dra- 
matically. 

(2.)  Most  people  still  listen  to  Walter 
Cronkite  telling  them  that  Inflation  is  rising 
prices.  But.  Mr.  Hunt  knows  that  rising 
prices  are  the  effect  of  inflation  and  that 
the  cause  is  huge  federal  deficits  that  are 
spun  out  into  the  economy  as  fiat  credit  and 
currency.  Bunker  t>elieve8  that  the  politi- 
cians will  continue  to  pump  money  into  the 
economy,  in  effect  buying  votes  frmn  the 
unproductive  to  be  paid  for  by  reducing  the 
value  of  the  savings  of  the  productive.  Defi- 
cit money  takes  on  value  only  by  diluting 
the  purchasing  power  of  all  the  money  tliat 
is  already  in  circulation.  Bfr.  Hunt  realized 
ttiat  this  process  might  continue  until  it 
takes  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  WastiingtcHis 
and  Lincolns  to  buy  a  Big  Mac. 

(3.)  Should  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
currency  approach  zero  In  a  hyperinflation- 
ary  nightmare,  the  people  would  demand  a 
more  stable  means  of  exchange.  At  that 
time,  gold  would  be  too  precious  to  be  used 
In  the  everyday  monetary  transactions  of 
the  average  citizen  and  silver  coins  would 
once  again  become  a  means  of  exchange. 
But  it  will  not  be  the  face  value  that  is 
stamped  on  the  coin  which  is  important  (Le. 
ten  cents,  twenty-five  cents,  fifty  cents),  but 
the  silver  content  of  the  coins.  A  dime 
might  have  the  same  purchasing  power  as 
ten  dollars  in  currency. 

For  these  three  reasons  the  Hunts  began 
buying  silver  in  the  1970s  as  a  hedge  against 
inflation  and  political  chaos— an  Investment 
which  had  to  increase  in  value  due  to  the  in- 
creasingly short  supply  in  comparison  to 
the  increasing  world  demand  on  the  metal. 
Nonetheless,  some  have  accused  the  Hunts 
of  trying  to  "comer"  the  silver  market.  To 
"comer"  a  market  one  would  have  to  ac- 
quire enough  of  an  essential  commodity  to 
obtain  a  virtual  monopoly  in  it  and  t>e  able 
arbitrarily  to  set  the  price.  That  was  not  the 
Hunt  objective.  As  Alan  Trustman  observes 
in  the  September  issue  of  Atlantic: 

"•  •  *  Their  behavior  was  not  typical  of 
that  of  comerers.  In  the  first  place,  they 
told  everybody  who  would  listen  what  they 
were  doing;  they  were  big.  big  buyers  and  in- 
tended to  buy  more  and  more.  A  comerer 
operates  in  secret  until  he  owns  sutistantial- 
ly  the  entire  available  supply,  and  then  he 
squeezes  the  surprised  Innocents  who  have 
sold  short  and  must  buy  in  higher. 

"You  would  have  to  have  been  belligerent- 
ly deaf  and  disbelieving  and  anything  but 
Innocent  to  seU  short  and  then  t>e  caught 
surprised  if  Nelson  Bunker  and  William 
Herbert  had  cornered  silver  and  demanded 
that  you  deliver.  E}veryt>ody  knew  they  were 
buying  and  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price. 

"In  the  second  place,  they  never  tried  to 
squeeze  anyone.  They  took  their  deliveries 
slowly,  over  many  months,  even  accepted  in 
settlement  of  some  of  their  contracts  non- 
certified  silver  not  on  deposit  with  the  ex- 
changes, and  gracefully  rolled  the  bulk  of 
their  futures  forward  into  later  and  later 
months  so  as  not  to  squeeze  the  sellers.  Cor- 
nerers?  Not  quite." 
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While  it  is  true  that  the  Hunts  wished  to 
acquire  large  quantities  of  silver,  as  we  have 
noted,  they  had  the  soundest  of  reasons  for 
doing  so.  Which  is  why  they  went  into  the 
futures  markets.  As  silver's  price  continued 
to  go  up.  the  value  of  the  Hunt  silver  fu- 
tures rose  rapidly,  and  those  paper  profits 
were  used  to  borrow  more  money  with 
which  to  buy  more  silver  futures  positions. ' 

As  this  mountain  of  silver  grew  with  the 
rise  in  price,  the  ■shorts"  who  had  agreed  to 
deliver  silver  they  didn't  have,  and  there- 
fore had  to  buy  silver  at  increasingly  higher 
prices  to  fulfill  their  contracts,  grew  pro- 


'  A  commodity  futures  contract  is  a  legally  bind- 
ing agreement  to  buy  or  sell  a  designated  amount 
of  a  given  commodity,  at  a  specified  time  in  the 
future,  and  at  a  price  agreed  on  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract is  made.  On  every  side  of  a  futures  contract 
there  is  a  long "  investor  and  a  "short"  investor. 
The  long"  believes  that  the  price  will  be  higher 
when  the  futures  contract  comes  due  in  anywhere 
from  one  to  eight  months.  The  short '  investor  on 
the  other  side  of  the  same  contract  is  banking  on 
the  price  being  lower  at  the  time  the  contract 
comes  due.  Hunt  was  "long"  on  thousands  of  con- 
tracts for  five  thousand  ounces  of  silver  each.  He 
obviously  expected  the  price  to  continue  to  go  up. 
and  added  to  his  positions. 


UMI 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

gressively  more  nervous.  Those  who  go 
heavily  short  in  a  rising  market  lose.  Having 
to  purchase  silver  at  a  high  price  in  order  to 
deliver  it  for  a  low  price  is  not  a  good  situa- 
tion in  which  to  find  oneself.  But,  Just  like 
every  other  player,  the  "shorts"  knew  the 
risks  when  they  contracted.  They  were  all 
over  twenty-one  and  none  arrived  in  town 
atop  a  wagonload  of  pumpkins.  Mr.  Trust- 
man  reports  what  happened: 

"•  •  *  the  short  sellers  of  silver  were  very 
short  and  in  very  hot  water.  They  had  had 
plenty  of  advance  warning,  and.  as  one 
month  after  another  rolled  around  where 
the  longs  never  tried  to  squeeze  the  shorts, 
(and  could  not  have  done  so  even  if  they 
wished  to,  with  the  CPTC^  and  the  ruling 
bodies  of  the  exchanges  looking  on),  it 
became  more  and  more  difficult  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  short  sellers  of  silver.  But 
short  they  were,  and  facing  the  prospect  of 
enormous,  crushing  loss." 

In  other  words,  these  players  had  made  a 
mistake  in  the  market— a  crucial  mistake. 
Trustman  continues: 


•Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission,  the 
government  bureau  which  oversees  the  futures 
trading  industry. 


March  17,  1981 

■'Silver  was  going  out  of  control.  As  the 
price  of  silver  mounted,  it  became  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  many  exchange  members.  Six 
dollars  an  ounce?  Seven  dollars?  For  silver? 
Sooner  or  later  the  bubble  would  break.  If 
not,  they  could  always  make  it  break.  It 
would  be  their  duty,  they  would  claim,  to 
make  the  price  break,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
makers  and  users  [of  silver]  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public.  And  some  of  them— we 
suspected  and  now  know  from  the  CPTC- 
shorted  silver,  selling  futures  on  silver  they 
did  not  own." 

The  higher  the  price  of  silver  went,  the 
more  the  "shorts"  stood  to  lose.  Pacing 
enormous  losses,  some  of  them  used  their 
influence  on  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
commodity  exchanges  to  sabotage  the 
market  and  support  the  shorts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  longs— primarily  the  Hunt 
brothers.  They  did  this  by  getting  the  ex- 
changes to  change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of 
the  game.  As  Herbert  Hunt  later  remarked: 
"To  put  it  in  the  terms  of  a  football  anal- 
ogy: the  game  starts,  the  rules  are  changed, 
and  finally  when  you  get  to  the  last  quarter 
the  referee  says  only  the  other  side  can 
have  the  ball."* 
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The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Chaplain:  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Seek  the  Lord  while  He  may  be 
found,  call  upon  Him  while  He  is 
neor.— Isaiah  55:  6. 

O  Lord,  You  dwell  in  the  eternal 
reaches  of  the  heavens,  and  yet  You 
live  in  the  human  heart.  Your  prom- 
ises ring  from  the  mountaintop,  and 
yet  You  listen  to  the  personal  cry  of 
each  of  Your  people.  Help  us,  O  Lord, 
to  hear  Your  voice  and  see  Your  pres- 
ence In  the  seemingly  ordinary  rtm  of 
life,  that  we  may  minister  in  love  to 
those  nearest  to  us.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


to  alleviate  the  serious  national  problem  im- 
posed by  illicit  drugs,  and  the  Committee 
can  be  helpful  in  dealing  with  many  facets 
of  the  problem. 

Nonetheless,  I  have  taken  on  added  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ctovemment  Operations  and  do  not  feel 
that  I  will  be  able  to  devote  the  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  Select  Committee  as  its  man- 
date requires.  Therefore,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  my  appointment  be  vacated  and 
another  Member  appointed  in  my  stead. 

Best  wishes, 

Stephen  L.  Neal, 
U.S.  Congressman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  13,  97th  Congress,  the 
Chair  appoints  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Matsui,  as  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  to  fill  the  existing 
vacancy  thereon. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DELEGATION 
TO  ATTEND  CONFERENCE  OF 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
IN  MANILA,  PHILIPPINES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  22,  United  States 
Code,  section  276a- 1,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  95-45,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  additional  members  of  the  delega- 
tion to  attend  the  Conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  to  be  held 
in  Manila,  Philippines,  April  20-25, 
1981,  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Pickle  of 
Texas;  Mr.  de  la  Garza  of  Texas;  Mr. 
Hamilton  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Danielson 
of  California;  Mr.  Bowen  of  Mississip- 
pi; Mr.  Levitas  of  Georgia;  Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Arizona;  Mr.  Broomfield  of 
Michigan;  Mr.  McClory  of  Illinois; 
and  Mr.  'Vander  Jagt  of  Michigan. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  AND 
APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NAR- 
COTICS ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control: 

House  of  Representattves, 

February  27,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
H-205,  The  Capitol 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  honor  of  being  appointed  by  you  to 
serve  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control.  Much  needs  to  be  done 


report  81  proposals  to  rescind  a  total 
of  Sll.l  billion  in  budget  authority 
previously  provided  by  the  Congress. 
In  addition,  I  am  proposing  to  reduce 
authority  to  incur  obligations  for 
direct  loans  by  a  total  of  $751.8  million 
and  I  am  reporting  one  new  deferral  of 
$3.4  million.  These  proposals  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  my  plan  to  reduce  gov- 
ernment spending. 

The  details  of  the  rescission  propos- 
als and  the  deferral  are  contained  in 
the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagah. 

The  White  House,  March  17,  1981. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

■Washington,  D.C, 

March  17,  1981. 
Hon.  Thob»as  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  The  Whit* 
House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at  3:35 
p.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  17,  1981  and  said  to 
contain  a  message  from  the  President 
wherein  he  transmits  the  Seventh  Special 
Message  for  Fiscal  Year  1981  under  the  Im- 
poundment and  Control  Act  of  1974. 
With  icind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


PROPOSALS     TO     RESCIND     AND 
REDUCE    BUDGET    AUTHORITY 
AND      ONE     NEW     DEFERRAL- 
MESSAGE     FROM     THE     PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  97-32) 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read,  and  together  with  the  ac- 
companying  papers,   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In   accordance   with   the    Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 


SECRETARY  BELL  HITS  NAIL  ON 

irn""*  ON  BUSING 

(Mr.  MOTTL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
concerned  about  our  public  schools 
should  welcome  the  remarks  of  Educa- 
tion Secretary  Bell  concerning  court- 
ordered  busing  and  its  disastrous  con- 
sequences. 

Secretary  Bell  pledged  during  a 
Sunday  public  affairs  program  that  he 
would  keep  his  Department  out  of 
busing  cases.  Further,  the  Secretary 
indicated  support  for  our  neighbor- 
hood schools  constitutional  amend- 
ment, to  put  an  end  to  this  destructive 
judicial  policy. 

Secretary  Bell  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  observed  that  court-or- 
dered busing  isolates  the  parent  from 
the  neighborhood  schools,  handicap- 
ping parental  participation.  I  could  go 
on  at  length  about  many  other  de- 
structive characteristics  of  court-or- 
dered busing. 

But  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  indeed 
a  pleasure  to  have  a  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation who  recognizes  court-ordered 
busing  for  the  immense  failure  that  it 
is. 

Please  sign  discharge  petition  No.  1, 
at  the  Clerk's  desk. 


WHICH  DAY  IS  IGNORE  EL 
SALVADOR  DAY? 

(Mr.  STUDDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  not  made 
it  clear  to  us  whether  today  is  one  of 
those  days  when  we  should  ignore  El 
Salvador  because  it  is  relatively  unim- 
portant, or  whether  today  is  one  of 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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those  days  during  which  EH  Salvador 
acts  as  sort  of  a  latter-day  maglnot 
line  against  the  International  Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

We  would  be  very  thankful  if  Secre- 
tary Haig  could  provide  us  with  an  El 
Salvador  crisis  calendar  so  that  we 
could  adjust  our  attention  span  ac- 
cordingly. On  the  off-chance  that 
today  is  one  of  those  days  we  are  en- 
couraged to  think  about  El  Salvador,  I 
speak  now  briefly  in  my  own  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  the  72  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  are  sponsoring 
H.R.  1509.  a  bUl  to  prohibit  military 
aid  to  that  country. 

I  and  some  of  my  colleagues  to 
follow  take  this  opportunity  to  make 
clear  to  this  administration  that  El 
Salvador  is  not  an  issue  which  wlU 
simply  fade  gracefully  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Congress  or  the 
American  public.  El  Salvador  Is  not  a 
water  faucet.  It  is  an  ongoing  human 
tragedy  of  terrible  proportions. 

Today  we  begin  what  we  intend  to 
be  a  series  of  demonstrations  of  our 
determination  to  make  certain  that 
the  issues  of  EH  Salvador  are  fully  and 
clearly  explored  and  that  the  nature 
of  our  commitment  to  the  Salvadoran 
Junta  is  clearly  understood  by  the 
American  people. 

We  intend  to  ask  now  in  vigorous 
and  forthright  terms  those  questions 
which  Congress  waited  far  too  long  to 
ask  with  respect  to  America's  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING.  FINANCE 
AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS  AND 
COMMITTEE  OF  ENERGY  AND 
COMMERCE  OF  H.R.  1916.  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
(H.R.  1916).  a  bill  to  amend  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Act  with  respect  to  certain 
reserve  requirements,  be  Jointly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DANGEROUS  ESCALATION  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  reports  from  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  Chairman 
Long,  and  the  latest  news  from  the  ad- 
ministration reaffirm  my  belief  that 
our  country  is  walking  sideways,  and 
blindfolded,  into  a  needless  military 
involvement  in  El  Salvador. 


We  have  been  down  this  twisted 
road  before.  Mr.  Speaker— and  not  so 
many  years  ago  that  the  course  can  be 
forgotten  by  those  of  us  who  will  soon 
be  reviewing  the  requests  for  further 
military  aid  appropriations.  This  dan- 
gerous escalation  began  with  the  ship- 
ment of  small  arms  to  the  unpopular 
military-backed  government  in  San 
Salvador;  it  grew  with  the  gradual 
shipment  of  10  Huey  helicopters,  the 
millions  of  dollars  in  additional  mili- 
tary assistance,  the  steady  buildup  in 
U.S.  military  advisers. 

Now  we  learn  that  a  further  contin- 
gent of  advisers— a  squad  of  Green 
Berets— is  on  its  way  to  El  Salvador  to 
train  the  regime's  troops  in  the  latest 
counterinsurgency  tactics,  and  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  use  of  the  hardware 
we  have  and  will  be  sending  them. 

I  urge  the  President  to  heed  the  les- 
sons of  recent  history  and  diligently 
avoid  an  unjustified,  unnecessary,  sind 
politically  unacceptable  military  in- 
volvement in  El  Salvador.  And  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  add  their  voices  to 
those  who  would  turn  America's  atten- 
tion to  a  peaceful,  political  solution  to 
this  Salvadoran  coiiflict,  not  a  military 
one. 

Our  active  presence  in  El  Salvador 
will  only  widen  and  prolong  an  inter- 
nal war— and  it  is  a  war  in  which 
America  does  not  belong,  a  war  Amer- 
ica does  not  want. 


CRISIS  IN  EL  SALVADOR  DID 
NOT  START  YESTERDAY 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis 
in  El  Salvador  did  not  start  yesterday. 
In  fact,  the  Marxists  and  the  problems 
that  exist  with  it  have  been  there  for 
nearly  50  years.  Clearly  we  are  not 
going  to  solve  it  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time. 

It  is  my  feeling  and  I  think  those  of 
many  Americans  that  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration erred  on  the  side  of  pro- 
viding more  military  assistance  and 
economic  assistance  at  the  expense  of 
human  rights  with  its  January  deci- 
sion. 

In  spite  of  that  and  in  spite  of  the 
time  that  the  new  Reagan  administra- 
tion had.  it  has  not  used  that  time 
wisely,  so  we  find  ourselves  embroiled 
in  a  situation  where  more  anns  sire 
provided,  more  economic  assistance 
without  any  consideration  of  the 
human  rights  values  that  are  involved. 

Ironically,  as  we  chjinge  this  policy, 
we  have  to  consider  aU  aspects.  We 
have  to  consider  the  OAS  force  and 
our  position  of  neutrality  with  regard 
to  El  Salvador  and  our  policies  with 
relation  to  the  other  countries  in 
South  and  Central  America. 

Although  we  are  told  again  and 
again  that  there  are  no  combat  troops. 


these  OAS  people  and  the  peacekeep- 
ing force  they  represent  are  a  conven- 
ient target  for  guerrilla  activities, 
either  from  the  left  or  the  right;  so  as 
we  change  the  policy,  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  we  change  our  posture  and 
position  with  regard  to  our  avowed 
neutrality. 

President  Reagan's  decision  to  send 
military  advisers  and  increased  mili- 
tary assistance  to  El  Salvador  repre- 
sents a  basic  change  in  U.S.  policy. 
The  immediate  ramifications  of  this 
policy  change  affect  our  relations  with 
all  Central  American  countries  as  well 
as  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS).  the  security  organiza- 
tion for  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In 
addition,  the  new  U.S.  posture  toward 
El  Salvador  unnecessarily  endangers 
the  lives  of  the  nine  U.S.  servicemen 
already  assigned  to  an  OAS  mission  to 
monitor  the  Honduras-El  Salvador 
border. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  basic  policy 
of  the  United  States  has  been  to  rely 
on  the  OAS  to  keep  the  peace  In  Latin 
America.  It  was  in  accord  with  this 
policy  that  the  OAS  established  a 
peacekeeping  force  along  the  Hondu- 
ras-El Salvador  border  following  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between  those 
two  countries  in  1969.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Ameri- 
can servicemen  have  been  part  of  the 
OAS  force  since  1976. 

Despite  assurances  from  the  White 
House  that  there  are  no  American 
servicemen  in  regions  of  hostility  in  El 
Salvador,  these  American  servicemen 
have  been  and  continue  to  participate 
in  OAS  Jeep  and  helicopter  patrols  on 
the  border  where  guerrilla  activity  is 
taking  place.  These  soldiers  wear 
American  uniforms.  Seven  of  them  fly 
U.S.  Army  helicopters  which  are  the 
same  type  as  the  helicopters  now 
being  sent  as  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's aid  package.  The  other  two 
American  servicemen  patrol  the 
remote  border  areas  in  jeeps,  accompa- 
nied for  the  most  part  only  by  a 
driver. 

These  OAS-American  servicemen 
certainly  are  vulnerable  guerrilla  tar- 
gets. News  reports  indicate  they  have 
been  under  fire.  Last  December  one 
American  helicopter  piloted  by  the 
U.S.  crew  returned  from  a  patrol  with 
three  bullet  holes  in  its  side.  Fortu- 
nately, thus  far  no  one  has  been 
wounded. 

The  viability  of  this  OAS  peacekeep- 
ing force,  like  similar  U.N.  forces  in 
the  Middle  East,  is  predicated  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  neutral  and  has  the  sup- 
port and  participation  of  noninvolved 
members.  While  the  U.S.  manpower 
contribution  to  the  peacekeeping  force 
is  relatively  small,  it  does  represent  an 
important  factor.  Through  its  partici- 
pation in  the  OAS  action,  the  United 
States  appropriately  signaled  its  com- 
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mitment  to  a  neutral,  multilateral  ap- 
proach to  conflict  resolution. 

President  Reagan's  new  policies  in 
El  Salvador  have  drastically  altered 
the  circumstances  of  our  involvement 
in  that  country  and  will  have  a 
marked  effect  on  world  i>erceptions  of 
U.S.  neutrality  with  respect  to  El  Sal- 
vador. We  have  given  a  significant  mil- 
itary commitment  to  the  govenmient 
of  that  country.  The  American  service- 
men in  the  OAS  force  have  been  un- 
dercut because  the  neutrality  which 
permitted  their  functioning  in  the 
OAS  force  has  been  seriously  eroded. 

The  presence  of  the  nine  American 
servicemen  in  the  demilitarized  zone 
provides  a  convenient  target  to  leftist 
and  rightist  guerillas.  This  OAS- 
American  contingent  wears  uniforms 
not  unlike  those  of  the  U.S.  advisers 
training  the  El  Salvadoran  troops.  Any 
attack  on  these  servicemen  would 
surely  further  destabilize  El  Salvador 
and  escalate  our  commitment  and 
presence  in  that  country. 

I  believe  that  the  administration  has 
not  considered  the  full  implications  of 
its  actions  in  El  Salvador.  In  the  midst 
of  the  announcements  of  our  policy 
change  toward  El  Salvador— according 
to  a  United  Press  International 
report— the  contract  for  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  OAS  peacekeeping 
body  was  continued  until  July  1981. 
Clearly  there  appears  to  t)e  a  lack  of 
coordination  of  policy.  The  left  hand 
does  not  seem  to  know  what  the  right 
hand  is  doing.  Such  an  approach  to 
policymaking  is  a  sure  road  to  disaster. 
I  hope  that  the  President  will  reas- 
sess his  approach  to  our  relations  with 
Latin  America.  The  past  multilateral 
approach  has  proven  successful.  Coop- 
eration with  our  hemispheric  neigh- 
bors is  preferable  to  unilateral  action. 
I  believe  that  the  military  advisers  are 
a  mistake.  Nevertheless,  their  intro- 
duction is  U.S.  policy  and  the  implica- 
tions of  that  policy  must  be  thought 
through. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  continue  to 
keep  those  Americans  on  the  OAS 
peacekeeping  force?  Surely  the  pres- 
ence of  these  nine  Americans  in  an 
OAS  force  numbering  in  the  hundreds 
is  not  crucial  to  its  success.  If  any- 
thing, under  present  circumstances  it 
detracts  from  the  OAS  mission.  As 
Prof.  Robert  R.  Riggs,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  a  leading 
expert  on  international   organization 

and  international  law,  said: 
The  introduction  of  U.S.  advisers  into  El 

Salvador  makes  our  continued  participation 

in  the  peacekeeping  forces  suspect. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  Haig  to  request  the  immedi- 
ate removal  of  these  nine  American 
servicemen  from  El  Salvador.  Their 
lives  are  in  danger  as  they  have  not 
been  before.  Their  presence,  with  the 
change  in  the  U.S.  military  posture,  di- 
minishes the  world's  perception  of 
OAS  neutrality.  And  their  continued 


participation  in  the  border  patrols 
only  increases  the  opportunities  for 
any  of  the  forces  involved  in  the  Sal- 
vadoran conflict  to  challenge  the 
United  States  and  force  some  type  of 
retaliatory  action. 

We  are  engaged  in  the  most  sensitive 
and  dangerous  political  maneuverings 
in  El  Salvador.  Prudence  and  common- 
sense  dictate  that  we  avoid  ambigu- 
ities. Despite  our  decision  to  intervene 
unilaterally,  we  should  signal  our  sup- 
port for  the  principle  of  OAS  involve- 
ment. The  way  to  do  this  under  the 
present  circumstances  is  to  withdraw 
American  participation.  The  United 
States  has  decided  to  coach.  It  can  no 
longer  serve  as  a  referee. 


ADMINISTRATION  POUCY  IN  EL 
SALVADOR  IS  BOTH  MORALLY 
AND  STRATEGICALLY  WRONG 

(Ms.  MIKUISKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  state  my  opposition  to  the  present 
administration  policy  in  El  Salvador.  I 
believe  our  policy  is  wrong  both  moral- 
ly and  strategically.  We  will  never  win 
peace  by  encouraging  terrorism;  we 
will  never  win  respect  by  winking  at 
the  murder  of  American  citizens;  we 
will  never  impress  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  arming  the  murderers  of 
nuns  and  peasants. 

When  I  traveled  to  Central  America 
this  year,  I  met  with  many  Salvadoran 
refugees.  They  told  me  that  they  had 
to  flee  their  villages  because  imi- 
formed  military  officers  were  using 
American  equipment  to  make  war  on  a 
peaceful  civilian  population.  The  sol- 
diers of  El  Salvador  arrive  in  American 
helicopters  to  kill  and  torture  men, 
women,  and  children.  They  use  rape  as 
a  weapon  of  terror.  They  carry  out 
particular  atrocities  against  pregnant 
women  and  yoiuig  children. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  want  to  go  on  send- 
ing arms  to  a  government  that  caimot 
or  will  not  stop  its  own  troops  from  at- 
taclcing  its  own  people.  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  constituents  want  to  see  their 
tax  dollars  used  to  help  buy  guns  that 
will  murder  archbishops  saying  Mass 
and  nuns  working  to  teach  people  to 
read  and  write. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
saying:  No  more.  No  more  arms  to  EH 
Salvador.  No  more  military  advisers; 
no  more  Green  Berets;  no  more  Ameri- 
can involvement;  no  more  American 
weapons  to  make  war  on  the  Salva- 
doran people. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr  Speaker,  during  a 
factfinding  trip  to  El  Salvador,  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Long),  was  quoted  this  week 
as  saying  that  he  wishes  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
read  a  few  books.  The  Congressman's 
message  is  that  past  failures  of  the 
United  States  In  both  Vietnam  and  in 
Central  America  are  well  documented, 
and  if  ignored  at  this  crucial  juncture, 
they  gravely  risk  the  cause  of  coopera- 
tion in  the  hemisphere,  peace,  and 
social  Justice. 

To  add  to  what  Congressman  Long 
has  said.  I  would  only  express  this 
hope:  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  American  people. 

U.S.  military  intervention  in  El  Sal- 
vador has  nothing  to  do  with  protect- 
ing democracy,  and  the  American 
people  can  see  that.  The  misery  of  the 
exploited  Salvadoran  people  has  been 
deepened  by  their  Government  and 
the  American  people  can  see  that.  too. 

Our  leaders  are  telling  us  that  we 
are  fighting  terrorism  in  El  Salvador, 
but  the  American  people  know  that 
the  very  military  establishment  we  are 
supporting  has  terrorized  its  own 
people  for  years. 

Mr.  SPEAKER,  my  mail  shows  that 
with  each  new  dispatch  of  military  aid 
and  advisers  to  El  Salvador,  we  find  a 
deepening  opposition  of  the  American 
people.  Bdany  of  the  letters  I  receive 
are  copies  of  letters  sent  directly  to 
the  White  House.  Those  letters  speak 
the  truth;  namely,  that  the  problems 
in  EH  Salvador  are  not  military,  that 
they  deal  with  social  justice  and  re- 
pression. 


U.S.  INTERVENTION  IN  EL  SAL- 
VADOR GRAVE  RISK  TO  PEACE 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


D  1515 

OPPOSITION  TO  MHJTARY 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  BEIDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEIDEILL.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  our  growing  military  in- 
volvement in  EH  Salvador. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  risks  of  this 
involvement  are  rising  each  day.  Yes- 
terday, for  the  second  time  in  as  many 
weeks,  our  San  Salvador  Embassy  was 
strafed  by  machinegun  fire.  Although 
no  one  was  Injured,  the  incident  high- 
lights the  impunity  with  which  both 
rightwing  and  leftwing  extemists  can 
attack  American  personnel. 

Under  these  conditions  it  makes  no 
sense  at  all  for  us  to  be  escalating  our 
military  presence  in  EH  Salvador.  We 
are  committing  ourselves  to  a  military 
struggle  on  behalf  of  a  civilian  Junta 
that  stiU  lacks  political  legitimacy.  In 
doing  so.  we  are  undermining  the 
junta's  only  genuine  chance  of  defeat- 
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Ing  the  extreme  left  by  building  popu- 
lar support  around  political  and  eco- 
nomic reforms. 

While  resuming  military  aid.  the 
Carter  administration,  at  least,  had 
persuaded  the  junta  to  adopt  a  sweep- 
ing program  of  Isuid  reform.  Now,  by 
promising  unconditional  military  back- 
ing, the  Reagan  administration  risks 
losing  the  leverage  required  to  push 
through  these  reforms.  Instead  the 
flow  of  American  arms  and  military 
advisers  will  force  the  civilian  govern- 
ment to  accommodate  its  own  anti- 
reform  military. 

El  Salvadoran  President  Duarte  un- 
derstands this  danger  and  has  cau- 
tioned against  further  military  aid  and 
advisers.  Our  allies  in  Central  America 
also  understand  this:  Mexico  and  Ven- 
ezuela, in  particular,  fear  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  military  focus  will 
heighten  the  use  of  arms  in  neighbor- 
ing unstable  countries  like  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  and  Honduras. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  remember  that 
our  greatest  foreign  policy  failures  of 
the  past  decade— Vietnam  and  Iran- 
resulted  from  wrapping  ourselves  in 
close  military  ties  to  politically  unsta- 
ble regimes.  We  must  not  repeat  this 
mistake  in  El  Salvador. 


GOVERNMENT  TERRORISM  IN 
EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
told  by  the  new  directors  of  foreign 
policy  in  the  Reagan  administration 
that  the  old  emphasis  on  human 
rights  has  been  replaced  in  our  deal- 
ings with  other  nations  by  a  new  em- 
phasis on  combating  terrorism.  While 
human  rights  considerations  have  cer- 
tainly disappeared  from  our  new  coun- 
sels of  state,  the  much  vaunted  anti- 
terrorist  policy  is  proving  to  be  a  very 
strange  animal. 

In  El  Salvador  at  the  present  time 
there  are  so-called  death  squads  that 
roam  the  towns  and  much  of  the 
countryside  at  will,  carrying  out  sum- 
mary executions  with  impunity.  Some 
10.000  Salvadorans  have  been  killed  in 
the  past  year;  2,000  more  have  died  at 
the  hands  of  the  death  squads,  police, 
and  armed  troops  since  January.  Mod- 
erate politicians  like  Col.  Adolfo 
Majano  have  been  driven  out  of  gov- 
ernment service  and  have  had  to  go 
into  hiding  in  fear  for  their  lives. 
Catholic  nuns  have  been  brutally  mur- 
dered by  the  roadside  and  no  efforts 
have  been  made  to  find  their  killers. 
Other  religious  leaders,  writers,  and 
thousands  of  ordinary  peasants  and 
workers  go  daily  in  fear  of  their  lives. 

Yes,  there  is  certainly  a  condition  of 
terror  in  El  Salvador  today.  But  the 
terrible  twist  to  this  sad  story  is  that 
the  source  of  this  terror  is  the  ruling 


Junta  of  the  country,  which  supports  a 
campaign  of  murder  and  intimidation 
against  its  own  people,  through  the 
National  Guard  and  the  armed  para- 
military extremists  opposed  to  all 
social  and  land  reform.  As  a  part  of 
the  President's  new  antiterrorist 
policy,  our  Nation  is  now  supporting 
that  Junta  with  military  arms  and 
training.  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be 
before  the  administration's  antiterror- 
ist policies  will  lead  them  to  commit 
American  troops  to  help  the  Salva- 
doran junta  even  more  in  their  cam- 
paign of  terror?  Hopefully,  before  that 
fateful  day  the  U.S.  Congress  will  rec- 
ognize the  bankruptcy  of  a  Latin 
American  policy  that  supports  orga- 
nized governmental  terrorism  against 
women  and  children  and  all  forms  of 
dissent. 


EL  SALVADOR  POLICY  A 
DISASTER 

(Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  last  several  weeks  Members  of  this 
Chamber  have  come  into  the  well  to 
condemn  American  involvement  in  the 
politics  of  EH  Salvador.  Throughout 
this  period  there  has  been  a  growing 
concern  in  the  country  that  we  are 
being  lead  into  another  Vietnam.  This 
concern  is  seen  in  every  district  across 
the  country  and  I  think  the  mail  of 
most  Members  will  reflect  it. 

Yet  throughout  this  period  there 
has  been  an  eerie  silence  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  on  the  issue 
of  El  Salvador.  Is  support  for  the 
President  so  strong  in  those  Republi- 
can districts  that  these  Members  are 
afraid  to  criticize  this  policy?  Is  sup- 
port for  the  President  so  strong  that 
they  are  afraid  to  stand  up  and  con- 
demn oppression  and  killing  of  Ameri- 
can clergy  people?  I  would  hope  not. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  get  on 
with  the  business  of  dealing  with  our 
economic  problems  in  this  country.  El 
Salvador  should  not  obstruct  that 
task.  I  ask  the  Republican  Members  to 
join  with  us.  to  join  with  us  in  convinc- 
ing the  President,  in  convincing  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  our  policy  in 
El  Salvador  is  a  disaster. 


THE  SO-CALLED  CUTS  IN  THE 
REAGAN  BUDGET 

(Mr.  DONNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress and  the  public  must  be  warned 
that  many  of  the  so-called  cuts  in  the 
Reagan  budget  will  not  actually 
reduce  Government  spending.  They 
merely  reestimate  spending  levels  to 
reflect  the  administration's  unrealistic 
and  rosy  economic  assumptions. 


The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  taken  a  good  hard  look.  They  con- 
clude the  administration  has  underes- 
timated spending  by  $20  to  $25  billion 
because  it  has  overestimated  the 
impact  of  its  policies  on  Inflation,  un- 
employment, interest  rates,  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  economists  and  budget  analysts 
who  have  testified  in  committee  have 
agreed  overwhelmingly— the  adminis- 
tration's economic  assimiptions  are 
not  realistic. 

Even  the  Republican-dominated 
staff  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
concludes  the  White  House  has  over- 
stated savings  by  $5.7  billion. 

This  Congress  is  committed  to  a 
genuine  reduction  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. However,  we  would  not  be  doing 
our  duty  if  we  passed  a  budget  based 
on  a  mathematical  sleight  of  hand. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Practically  no  reputable  professional 
economist  now  supports  the  economic 
assumptions  of  the  Reagan  budget.  On 
March  12,  this  country's  three  out- 
standing economic  forecasting  firms 
testified  regarding  the  economic  as- 
sumptions. Robert  Gough,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Data  Resources,  Inc.;  Law- 
rence Chimerine,  chairman  of  Chase 
Econometrics,  and  Lawrence  Klein,  of 
Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  all  disagreed  with  the 
administration's  inflation  projections 
which  show  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
decelerating  from  10.5  percent  this 
year— fourth  quarter  to  fourth  quar- 
ter—to 7.2  percent  in  1982.  Their  esti- 
mates for  1982  were  9.5  percent  for 
Wharton,  9.7  for  Chase,  and  10.2  for 
DRI. 

Chimerine  was  Joined  by  Gough  in 
defining  the  present  inflation  as  cost- 
push  inflation  compared  to  a  demand 
pull  claimed  by  the  administration. 

The  three  firms  were  equally  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  administration's 
assumption  of  a  growth  rate  of  4.2  per- 
cent in  1982.  The  firms'  forecasts  are 
3.6  percent  for  Chase,  2.3  percent  for 
Wharton,  and  3.5  percent  for  DRI. 

The  testimony  of  these  three  noted 
economists  demonstrates  that  the 
President's  projections  concerning  re- 
duced inflation  and  interest  rates  can 
only  come  true  if  his  pie-in-the-sky 
economic  assumptions  are  valid.  In- 
creasingly, the  Nation's  economists 
disagree  with  these  assumptions. 


UMI 


THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  OBEY 
THE  LAW 

(Mr.    OTTINGER    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
once  again  to  call  on  President  Reagan 
to  obey  the  law  and  honor  the  war 
powers  resolution  by  reporting  to  Con- 
gress on  his  decision  to  send  military 
advisers  to  El  Salvador. 

The  President  came  into  office  on  a 
campaign  of  respect  for  law  and  order, 
and  it  is  clearly  a  semantic  subversion 
of  the  War  Powers  Act  not  to  submit 
this  most  important  question  for  con- 
gressional consideration. 

The  implications  of  this  military  in- 
tervention are  just  dawning.  I  set  up 
the  Peace  Corps  in  Latin  America  and, 
indeed,  in  El  Salvador.  I  can  tell  my 
colleagues  there  is  nothing  the  Latins 
fear  more  than  a  renewal  of  American 
military  interventionism  as  a  policy  in 
that  continent. 

Furthermore,  it  completely  under- 
mines our  efforts  to  try  and  get  the  in- 
ternational community  to  express 
their  repulsion  and  to  put  pressure  on 
the  Russians  to  get  out  of  Afghani- 
stan. If  the  Russians  are  minded  to  go 
in  with  military  troops  to  Poland,  our 
intervention  in  El  Salvador  makes  it 
far  easier  for  them  to  do  so. 

The  President  should  obey  the  law 
and  submit  this  question  to  Congress. 
That  is  why  I  have  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  87.  which  calls 
on  the  President  to  report  to  Congress 
under  the  war  powers  resolution  with 
respect  to  his  actions  in  El  Salvador.  I 
urge  support  of  this  resolution,  and  I 
am  inserting  a  copy  of  it  in  today's 
Record: 

H.  Con.  Res.  87 
Concurrent   resolution   declaring   that   the 

President's    decision    to    commit    United 

States  niiliiary  personnel  to  El  Salvador 

requires  that  he  comply  with  section  4(A) 

of  the  war  powers  resolution 

Whereas  the  war  powers  resolution  is  de- 
signed to  insure  Congress  a  full  deliberate 
role  in  the  involvement  of  United  States 
military  personnel  in  hostilities  abroad: 

Whereas  introduction  of  United  States 
military  personnel  in  El  Salvador  clearly  in- 
volves those  personnel  in  hostilities  and  en- 
dangers their  safety:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring)  That  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  commit  United  States  mil- 
itary personnel  to  El  Salvador  requires  that 
he  comply  with  section  4(A)  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  in  order  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  war  powers  resolution  and 
insure  the  full  and  cooperative  judgment  of 
both  the  Congress  and  the  President  with 
respect  to  the  introduction  of  United  States 
military  personnel  into  that  country. 


REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION 
NEEDS  SPEEDY  ORGANIZATION 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Republican  brethren  also  appear  to  be 
somewhat  frustrated  by  the  slow  pace 


of  the  administration  in  making  its 
programs  work.  The  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee,  James  Mc- 
Clure,  was  quoted  as  castigating 
Energy  Secretary  Edwards  for  the 
slow  pace  of  filling  the  top  jobs  at  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

An  agency  cannot  function  without 
leadership.  I  join  Senator  McClure  in 
urging  the  administration  to  speed  up 
the  appointments  to  key  positions  at 
DOE  and  the  other  agencies.  We  must 
get  the  administration  organized  so 
that  we  can  get  on  with  the  urgent 
business  of  our  country. 


EL  SALVADOR 


(Mr.  MAVROULES  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  have  begun  to  suspect  that 
the  Reagan  administration  sees  El  Sal- 
vador as  an  updated  version  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Indeed,  all  the  signs  are  there. 

American  advisers  are  being  sent  to 
El  Salvador,  and  opponents  of  the 
Reagan  policy  are  being  denounced  as 
nervous  nellies— the  same  label  used  in 
the  sixties  to  describe  Vietnam  war 
critics. 

But  the  truth  is  that  El  Salvador  is 
not  Vietnam. 

Social  and  economic  justice  have  op- 
portunities in  El  Salvador  that  they 
never  had  in  Vietnam. 

Sending  guns  and  military  advisers 
is  no  way  to  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities. 

Meaningful  land  reform,  on  the 
other  hand,  would. 

Let  us  then  work  toward  that  goal. 

Let  us  also  encourage  free  elections, 
not  random  violence.  And  let  us,  final- 
ly, help  Salvadorans  reap  the  rewards 
of  peace  and  economic  prosperity. 


Robert  Gough,  vice  president  of  Data 
Resources,  Inc.,  testified: 

On  a  net  basis,  one  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion if  one  believes  in  the  relationships 
that  have  governed  our  economy  in  the 
past,  that  the  net  effect  of  the  President's 
program,  based  on  the  President's  schedule, 
is  to  make  the  Inflation  rate  worse. 

Lawrence  Chimerine,  chairman  of 
Chase  Econometrics,  stated: 

The  magnitude  of  the  tax  cuts  In  the 
years  ahead  significantly  exceeds  the  total 
net  budget  reductions  after  increases  in  na- 
tional defense  are  included,  especially  in 
later  years  .  .  .  The  likely  effect  would  be  a 
continuation  of  extremely  high  interest 
rates,  possibly  even  higher  than  we  are  now 
experiencing. 

The  Chase  chairman  recommended 
that  a  smaller  personal  tax  cut  now 
would  be  appropriate  with  a  review  of 
the  situation  within  a  year. 

Both  Gough  and  Chimerine  offered 
the  alternative  of  changing  the  timing 
of  the  cuts,  which  would  affect  an  ex- 
tension of  the  period  of  12  to  18 
months. 

President  Reagan  promised  the 
American  people  on  February  18  that 
he  would  take  effective  steps  to  con- 
trol escalating  inflation  and  higher  in- 
terest rates.  But  these  noted  econo- 
mists predict  that  the  President's 
Kemp-Roth  proposal  may  only  guar- 
antee increasing  inflation  and  more 
burdensome  interest  rates.  Given 
these  potential  real  risks,  the  precipi- 
tate enactment  of  Kemp-Roth  by  the 
Congress  would  be  improper.  Kemp- 
Roth  demands  a  careful  review. 


KEMP-ROTH  TAX  PROPOSAL 
NEEDS  CAREFUL  REVIEW 

(Mr.  MATSUI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  signifi- 
cant component  of  President  Reagan's 
tax  program  Is  the  proposed  30-F>er- 
cent  income  tax  cut  over  a  3-year 
period.  During  the  past  2  weeks  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  a 
number  of  highly  professional  and 
outstanding  economists  have  ques- 
tioned the  advisability  of  enacting 
such  Kemp-Roth  tax  legislation. 

On  March  12,  the  principal  economic 
forecasters  in  the  country  rejected  the 
personal  income  tax  program  support- 
ed   by    the    Reagan    administration. 


THE  SLASHING  OF  THE 
EDUCATION  BUDGET 

(Mr.  PErySER  asked  and  was  given 
Ijermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
tinuing in  my  effort  to  keep  the  House 
informed  on  what  colleges  around  the 
country  are  saying  concerning  the 
slashing  of  the  education  budget  by 
this  administration,  I  am  entering  into 
the  Recxird  today  a  letter  from  Juni- 
ata College  in  Congressman  Shustkb's 
district.  Mount  Union  College  in  Con- 
gressman Regula's  district.  Living- 
stone College  in  Congressman 
Hefner's  district.  New  Mexico  High- 
lands University  In  Congressman 
Lo JAN'S  district,  and  the  Inter  Ameri- 
can University  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
district  of  Congressman  Corbaoa. 

I  would  like  to  extract.  If  I  could, 
one  paragraph,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
Moimt  Union  College.  It  says: 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  Congress  will 
recognize  the  importance  of  continuing  to 
aid  our  young  people  in  their  educational 
pursuits.   Short-range   budgetary   measures 
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simply  win  not  be  beneficial  In  the  long  run 
if  our  common  Interest  in  the  education  of 
our  youth  is  undermined. 

I  support  and  urge  others  to  support 
full  funding  of  the  Pell  grant  and  sup- 
port of  the  guaranteed  student  loans. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

Juniata  Colucgk, 
Huntingdon,  Pa.,  March  10,  1981. 
Hon.  Prrra  A.  Pkyser, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAX  CoircRcssMAN  Peysir:  I  do  appreci- 
ate your  recent  letter  concerning  your  posi- 
tion regarding  the  education  budget.  I  am 
sure  that  most  every  educator  in  America 
agrees  with  you.  A  recent  Issue  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  Indicated 
that  higher  education,  among  other  things. 
Is  a  WO  billion  business  and  that  It  is  very 
much  a  part  of  the  economy.  The  famous 
Reagan  silent  majority— the  middle  class 
(whatever  that  means)— will  be  hit  and  hit 
hard  if  the  guaranteed  student  loans  are  at- 
tacked by  the  budget  axe.  The  young  people 
who  represent  the  lower  economic  group 
who  wish  to  obtain  college  degrees  and  thus 
Improve  themselves  and  t>ecome  more  pro- 
ductive human  l>eings  and  thereby  increase 
the  tax  base  for  the  nation  will  be  harmed  if 
the  Pell  Grants  suffer. 

JuniaU  CoUege,  a  small  coUege  of  1300 
students,  is  more  than  willing  to  take  an 
active  part  in  your  effort  to  ward  off  this 
attack  on  higher  education. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Prkderick  M.  Bnn>ER, 

PresidenL 


MouHT  Union  Coixege, 

Aaiance,43hio.  March  10,  1981. 

Hon.  Petek  a.  Petseh. 

House  of  Representatives,  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 
Deah  Representative  Peyser:  I  want  to 
express  my  strong  appreciation  for  your 
awareness  and  concern  regarding  the  prob- 
lems that  are  likely  to  be  encountered  by 
the  students  and  their  parents  who  are  de- 
pending upon  some  aid  through  either 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans  or  Basic  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  (PELL)  Grants  if  the  de- 
cision Is  made  to  cut  baick  these  programs 
severely.  It  is  quite  likely  that  such  action 
will  not  only  limit  student  choices  among  in- 
stitutions which  they  want  to  attend  but 
will  also  result  in  many  students  simply  not 
going  on  to  coUege.  Moreover,  the  Increased 
expenditures  in  financial  aid,  when  accom- 
panied by  the  projected  declines  in  enroll- 
ment over  the  next  few  years,  will  lead  to  fi- 
nancial difficulties  that  many  independent 
colleges  will  simply  not  be  able  to  bear.  It  Is 
my  fervent  hope  that  Congress  will  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  continuing  to  aid  our 
young  people  in  their  educational  pursuits. 
Short  range  budgetary  measures  simply  wiU 
not  be  beneficial  in  the  long  run  if  our 
common  interest  in  the  education  of  our 
youth  Is  undermined.  I  support  and  urge 
others  to  support  full  funding  of  the  Pell 
GranU  and  maintenance  of  the  GSL  pro- 
gram for  middle  income  families.  I  under- 
stand perfectly  the  abuses  that  have  oc- 
curred in  relation  to  the  latter  but  I  believe 
these  can  be  more  effectively  controlled 
and,  perhaps,  limited  on  the  very  high 
upper  level. 


Thank   you   for  your  interest.   You  can 
count  on  our  continued  support  in  this  most 
significant  Issue. 
Sincerely, 

G.  Benjamin  Lantz,  Jr., 

PresidenL 

Livingstone  College, 
Salisbury.  N.C.,  March  6,  1981. 
Congressman  Peter  A.  Peyser, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Peyser:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  25  expressing  your  con- 
cern for  the  Reagan  Administration's  rec- 
ommendation to  cut  student  loans  and  basic 
opportunity  grants. 

We  at  Livingstone  College  are  certainly 
aware  of  the  very  serious  Impact  that  these 
cuts  could  have  on  the  ability  of  our  stu- 
dents to  meet  their  financial  obligations.  In 
light  of  this  fact,  we  are  certainly  willing  to 
take  an  active  part  In  the  effort  to  fight 
against  the  proposed  cuts. 

According  to  our  Director  of  Financial 
Aid,  we  have  tried  to  utilize  our  student  fi- 
nancial aid  funds  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  possible  and  consequently  have 
been  able  to  assist  a  large  percentage  of  our 
enroUees.  A  cut  in  our  present  funds  would 
result  in  a  large  number  of  students  having 
to  contribute  a  much  more  substantial 
amount  toward  the  payment  of  their  school 
fees.  Since  the  present  unemployment  situa- 
tion offers  minimal  opportunity  for  stu- 
dents to  earn  extra  money.  It  may  become 
virtually  impossible  for  many  talented  and 
deserving  persons  to  obtain  an  education. 

We  win,  therefore,  support  your  efforts  in 
whatever  way  we  can. 

Please  let  us  hear  from  you  soon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.  George  Shipman, 

President 


deeply  appreciated  by  the  entire  higher  edu- 
cation community  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Sincerely, 

Ramon  A.  Cruz, 

PresidenL 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University, 

Las  Vegas,  ^f.  Mex.,  March  11,  1981 
RepresenUtlve  Peter  A.  Peyser. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Peyser:  Your  concern  for  the 
proposed  cuts  In  Student  Financial  Aids  are 
not  only  appropriate  but  It  Is  also  heart 
warming  to  hear  that  you  are  expressing 
such  concern. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  breakdown  of  fi- 
nancial aid  programs  and  monies  allocated 
to  studente  at  New  Mexico  Highlands  Uni- 
versity. If  you  will  note  from  the  figures. 
New  Mexico  Highlands  University  would  ex- 
perience a  real  crisis  If  the  proposed  cuts  are 
carried  out,  since  89-90%  of  our  students  are 
on  financial  aid. 

Our  proposed  81-82  federal  allocation  is 
less  than  80-«l.  In  addition,  the  proposed 
81-82  allocation  might  be  subjected  to  ap- 
proximately a  30%  reduction.  This  reduc- 
tion would  cause  an  extreme  hardship  on 
the  students  at  New  Mexico  Highlands  Uni- 
versity. I  will  be  contacting  senators  and 
representatives  from  New  Mexico  on  this 
matter.  In  addition,  there  will  be  students 
expressing  their  opinion  about  the  proposed 
cuts. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  information  will 
be  of  help  to  you  in  your  attempt  to  prevent 
such  drastic  cuts.  Thank  you  for  your  time 
and  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Matthew  D.  Padilla, 

Dean  of  Students. 

Enclosure. 

Memorandum 


Am. 
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To:  Dr.  Matthew  PadlUa. 

From:  Joe  P.  Martinez,  Director,  SFA. 

Date:  March  4,  1981. 

Inter  American  University  Following  Is  the  Information  you  request- 
or Puerto  Rico,  ^^   regarding    1980-81    funding   levels   and 
March  9,  1981.  1981-82  projected  funding  for  student  aid. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Peyser, 

Cannon  House  Office  Building,  TZTZ. 

Washington,  D.C.  rnpm                 hSmt     '''™°'     *™™' 

Dear  Congressman  Peyser:  The  proposed *"'^  *'   comnittai 

cuts  by  the  new  Administration  in  student  „ 

assistance  programs  is  of  deep  concern  not     sEOt^iY |57M4"      'ih    ^lul 

only  to  this  institution,  but  also  to  all  of  S£OG  (tetmiiliitoyi'ZZ:     7i:540        138      65525 

higher  education  in  Puerto  Rico.  Even  with     StM  (Renewal) 115.433        165     113,913 

the  current  level  of  student  assistance  In     c« 275625        550     424038 

basic    grants    and    loans,    the    students    of     NUSIP ZZZZZZ.    3»\M0        241     381610 

Puerto  Rico  can  barely  manage  to  continue     fi. 2"         "      47,206     _..__ 

their  studies  from  one  year  to  the  next.  Any     "" *"         "      ^^■'^^     '■'"'' 

cut  at  all  in  student  financial  aid  to  Puerto 

^7Z^»\mnl,T!ff  ^^^^^^  ^°,\  students  DISTRIBUTION  Of  AID  BY  INCOME  LEVEL 

and  institutions  of  higher  education  of  dis-  •■  ij.»i.i. 

astrous  proportions.  [in  percoit) 

Typically,    Puerto    Rican    families    have 

enormous  faith  In  the  value  of  education.  trnmiem             "jf    Noa  StOG  OB  BtOG  StOG 

During  the  recent  years  of  student  financial     

aid.  young  Puerto  Rlcan  men  and  women     joioj5,999 57    620      77      60      5C      81 

have  enrolled  In  institutions  of  higher  edu-     $6,000  to  Jll.999 23    180      23      22      24      19 

cation  at  a  rate  unparalleled  In  our  history.     j'^SS  1°  f '' 'S? "    '5"       3     14      13       0 

Any  cut  In  this  assistance  would  deny  op-     $2S:ooo  S  129999 '. 15       0       1        10 

portunitles  to  pursue  higher  education  to     J3o!ooo  and  om 1       5       0      0       1       0 

several  hundred  young  people. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  emphasize  with  Distribution    by    income    level    for    New 

^i^vf  *^'*^  ^h'^  "  "*S  "^'^L""  '"^°  *''"=''  Mexico  State  Lo^  Program  should  l^  com 

nf^.Hif^li"'"*'"  ^J^T°  K'^"  *«>"ld  be  pieted  by  Friday,  March  6,  1981.  Informa- 

M^ltV^    proposed  cute  in  student  flnan-  tlon  of  Social  Security  Is  not  readily  avalla- 

cla  aid  become  a  reality.  Your  interest  and  ble.  Generally  because  of  the  type  of  stu- 

asslstance  Ui  preserving,  at  the  minimum,  dent  we  serve  and  the  treatment  of  Social 

the  current  level  of  student  assistance  is  Security   for  need  determination  the  fuU 
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amount  of  Social  Security  received  by  the  destroying  El  Salvador  in  order  to  save     that  exactly  the  same  thing  is  happen- 

student  has  been  considered  part  of  the  par-  it?                                                                       ing,  perhaps  in  a  much  more  serious 

ente  income  rather  than  directly  available  ^^_^^^__                           and     long-lasting     way.     under     the 

for  education.  ^^^^^r^T^r^  ^t,  ,noo    t^t            Reagan    administration.    With    their 

Based  on  the  current  funding  formula  for  THE  UPRISING  OF  1932— EL            1950's  approach  to  viewing  everything 

projected  1981-82  federal  allocation  for  the  SALVADOR                             ^^  the  world  in  terms  of  an  East-West 

dSal  g^a'tn7eXruW  LT^^  <Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was    confrontation,  the  Reagan  administra- 

?indS  r^eTed  in  *979  80  We  should  re  given  permission  to  address  the  House    tion  is  bound  to  get  us  in  very  serious 

ceive  a  tentative  commitment  letter  within  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her    trouble, 

the  next  two  weeks.  remarks,   and   to   include   extraneous        one  high-level  adviser  to  the  Presi- 

NDSL*              $6,000  matter.)                                                         dent,  when  asked,  "Why  El  Salvador?" 

CWS 316,250  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it    responded.  "Why  not?" 

SEOGI 44.368  is  rare  that  a  summary  of  Salvadoran        j  ^j^j^^j^  ^^vKt  the  incident  reflects  a 

SEOGR* 114,704  history  is  made  without  mention  of    very  real  possibility  that  if  it  is  not  El 

•Subject  to  30%  reduction  for  1981-82.  the  uprising  of  1932.                                    Salvador  it  will  be  Angola  or  Mozam- 

Should  you  require  additional  informa-  I  thought  it  would  be  useful  for  our     jjjque    or    somewhere    in    the    Middle 

tion,  please  contact  me.  Thank  you.  understanding  of  current  events  in  El    -^^g^t  perhaps  saving  General  Viola  of 

^^.^.^^  Salvador  to  have  a  little  more  back-    Argentina    or    General    Pinochet    of 

FT   SATVADOR  ground  on  the  uprising  and  the  result-    ^hile. 

iijL  aAijVAuvjK  ing  massacre  of  Indians.  

(Mr.   BROWN   of   California   asked  The  following  passage  is  taken  from                           ~~^^^~~~ 

and  was  given  permission  to  address  "El    Salvador,"     by    Alastair    White    CONGRESSMAN     CHARLES     BEN- 

the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  (Praeger:  New  York,  1973):                             NETT'S  REMARKS  AT  DEDICA- 

and  extend  his  remarks.)  the  1932  Massacre  in  El  Salvador                TION  OF  LYNDON  BAINES  JOHN- 

Mr.     BROWN     of     California.     Mr.  xhe  rebellion  took  the  form  of  concerted        SON  WINDOW 

Speaker,  from  my  decade-long  experi-  attacks  by  campeslnos  (agricultural  workers         ..      piPKLE  asked  and  was  given 

ence  with  the  Vietnam  war,  I  am  con-  and    peasanU),    armed   almost   exclusively     ^\^/  1?„  tTTrtHr^Q  thP  Hoiisp  for  1 

vinced  that  this  country's  leaders  act  with  machetes,  during  the  night  of  22-23     Pf™^'?^.^^^^^^^  ^id  exSd  his 

with  wisdom  on  foreicn  Dolicv  issues  January  1932.  on  the  public  buildmgs  of  the    minute  and  to  revise  ana  extena  nis 

onlvXnThrDeoDle^nderetL?thl  western  towns.  The  towns  of  Izalco.  Sonza-     remarks      and      include      extraneous 

only  when  tlie  people  underetana  ine  ^^  Nahuizalco.  Juayda.  and  Tacuba  were    matter.) 

problems     and     demand     just     and  ^p^^,^    but  the  soldiers  in  the  largest       ^r.     PICKLE.     Mr.     Speaker,     on 

humane  responses.  We  are   far  from  -^^     ^f  Sonsonate,  Santa  Tecla,  and  Ahua-     o,,„dav  March  15  the  National  Chris- 

that  with  regard  to  the  situation  m  El  ehapan  were  able  easily  to  repulse  the  at-    g^^^u^rhere  in  wSS)n  H- 

Salvador.  tacks;  in  San  Salvador  a  mutiny  In  the  pnn-     "^  ?" ,   t^"„Hr„,^h;.r^h                    in 

More   than    10.000   people   died  last  cipal  barracks  had  been  part  of  the  plan,     cated   a  b^*^»^"'   ^^^^fj^  .»^^°*„"? 

year    in    El    Salvador     many    at    the  but  it  came  to  nothing.  Then  the  carnage  of    memory  of  President  Lyndon  Bain^ 

h^y  of  the  militarv    Bv  condoning  campeslnos  began.  Seventy-two  hours  after    Johnson.  36th  President  of  the  Umted 

S!?h    actions    Kl    the    El    SalvadJr^  the  revolt  began,  almost  aU  the  smaU  towns    States,   and   in   honor  of   the   former 

such    actions    by   i'^f.  *-'    '^^l,'^*^"^*^  had  been  recaptured  by  the  army,  and  the     pastor    of    that    church.    Dr.    George 

junta,  the  United  States  is  aiding  and  ^^ssacre  took  the  form  of  mass  executions     fj^vis 

abetting  the  military  in  the  destruc-  ^^^  suspecte,  which  could  often  mean  anyone  p-„idpnt  Johnson  worshiped  regu- 
tion  of  more  lives  and  property.  We  rearing  Indian  dress  or  indeed  almost  ,^^'^^P^i  NatiS^? ChSSTchiSi 
cannot  deny  thLs  culpability.  anyone  at  all.  Estimates  of  the  number  who  larly  at  the  National  t.nnstianjLnurcn 
Yes,  we  do  have  some  responsibility  died  vary  widely,  but  15.000  to  20,000  Is  and  found  great  comfort  m  ootn  tne 
to  that  small.  Central  American  coun-  likely.  The  figure  of  30,000  is  oft*n  used  by  thoughtful  and  movmg  sermons  of  Dr. 
try,  and  now  is  the  time  to  determine  the  political  Left.  The  repression  can  be  de-  Davis  and  m  his  persoiml  relationship 
hnw  w*>  shall  ^ii'fill  that  resDonsibilitv  scribed  as  a  massacre,  because  of  the  un-  with  him  as  a  great  mdividual  Amen- 
Srarounfof  mil  tarfSSe  doubtedly  large  numbers  killed  in  cold  blood  j^n.  Among  the  high  points  of  the 
No  amount  of  military  assistance  wiii  ^  resistance  had  ended.  There  was  an  at-  c-renionies  were  the  Scripture  read- 
provide  political  stability  for  the  tempt  to  justify  it  on  the  other  side  with  SS^J^^nt^^  Hon  ^ricia  Harris, 
nation,  or  economic  prosperity  for  the  stories  of  murder  and  rape,  but  these  have  ^fl^^  ^L^toA,  of  Health  F.rfiica 
campeslnos  of  El  Salvador.  been  investigated  by  the  politically  impar-  former  Secretary  of  He^th.  Mu^ 
The  policy  decision  must  be  made  tial  American  historian  Thomas  P.  Ander-  tion.  and  Welfare,  and  by  Hon.  Mamn 
now,  before  it  is  too  late  to  change  our  son,  and  found  to  be  unfounded:  in  aU  prob-  Watson,  former  Postmaster  General  of 
Hirpr<tinn  Wp  iiltimatelv  saw  the  ability,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  civilians  the  United  States.  I  was  pnvUeged  to 
Prr^rs  of' oiir  wavs  in  ^neLam   but  U  were  killed  by  the  rebels,  and  certainly  not    present    Congressman    Charles    Bra- 

d'fdeVT/  TplStSed'Sr-NaUon     --e  than  thirty^ ^xl\''^'^ll7  2S  "^m^^ 

which  is  only  now  recovering.  Must  we  tended    by    a   l?fff„^^,J  .°^^^°!2^ 

learn  our  lesson  twice?  D  1530  ^'"°'''*;J^  """^  i™^  ™?T^e 

man  Chaiu-es  Bennftt  speak  to  tne 

^^~^~"^  THE  SAME  OLD  STORY  IN  congregation  because  there  are  many 

OPPOSITION  TO  MILITARY  FOREIGN  POUCY  similarities  in  his  background  and  in 

INTERVENTION  IN  EL  SALVADOR  (j^^^.  MOFFETT  asked  and  was  given  President  Johnson's  background.  Con- 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  gressman  Bennett  is  chairman  of  the 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  Sea  Power  Subcommittee  of  theHouse 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.)  of     Representatives     and     President 

remarks  )  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  Johnson  once  served  on  this  equiva- 

Mr  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  soon  we  forget.  It  was  not  long  ago  lent  committee  when  he  w^  m  the 

oppose  our  military  venture  in  El  Sal-  that  many  coUeagues  were  standing  in  Congress.      Congressman      Bennett  s 

vador.  It  means  the  policy  that  took  us  this  well  criticizing  the  Carter  admin-  grandfather.  Dr.  George  Broadnurst. 

to  Vietnam  has  not  changed.  Indeed,  istration   for  a  foreign  policy  which  was  a  contemporary  pastor  alongside 

the  sounds   from  our  tragic  involve-  they  said  isolated  the  United  States  Dr.  Alexander  CampheU  who  was  the 

ment  in  Vietnam  are  ominously  simi-  and  which  put  our  country  in  a  posi-  founder  of  the  present-day  cm^UMi 

lar  in  El  Salvador.  tion    of    losing    respect    around    the  Church.       Congressman       Bennett  s 

We  hear  of  advisers,  body  counts,  world.                                                       .  grandfather    bounded    aiid   sen/^    as 

search-and-destroy       missions.       the  A  Wall  Street  Journal  article  this  president  of  the  Midway  CoUege  in 

domino  theory.  I  ask.  Will  we  end  up  week   by   Walter   Mossberg    indicates  Kentucky    and    President    Johnson  s 
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great-grandfather,  Dr.  George  Wash- 
ington Baines.  was  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  Baylor  University. 

The  address  by  Congressmam  Ben- 
NKTT  was  impressive  and  thoughtful, 
and  I  wish  to  include  it  herewith  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members: 
Speech  or  Charles  E.  Bennett  at  Dedica 

TiON  OF  President  Johnsons  Window  in 

the   National   City   Christian   Church, 

March  15.  1981 

It  is  wonderful  to  be  here  together  this 
afternoon  to  dedicate  this  beautiful  window 
in  memory  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  the 
36th  President  of  the  United  SUtes;  and 
also  to  honor  his  beloved  pastor  here  today, 
Dr.  George  Davis. 

As  a  Congressman  from  Florida,  this  is  my 
church  when  I  am  in  the  Washington  area. 
Many  times  I  have  sat  only  a  few  seats 
apart  from  President  Johnson  and  his 
family  as  we  listened  to  the  stirring  and  in- 
spirational sermons  of  Dr.  Davis.  The  three 
of  us  treasured  our  brotherhood.  In  the  tra- 
dition of  this  church,  we  were  not  merely 
members  of  a  church  but  brothers. 

As  we  sat  here  one  Sunday  morning  I 
thought  to  myself  that  this  church  where 
President  Johnson  worshipped  ought  some- 
day to  have  a  memorial  window  to  him  and 
to  the  other  President  who  worshipped  in 
this  congregation.  President  James  A.  Gar- 
field. Shortly  after  the  death  of  President 
Johnson.  I  approached  the  pastor  about  this 
and  tendered  the  first  contribution  to  the 
project,  which  others  have  so  sacrificially 
augmented  to  the  successful  conclusion  we 
celebrate  today. 

I  have  just  spoken  with  Jack  Valenti.  who 
in  his  splendid  book  about  the  President  en- 
titled "A  Very  Human  President",  said  of 
President  Johnson  "he  detached  himself 
from  any  dogma;  indeed,  found  rigidly-fixed 
doctrine  as  unappetizing  in  religion  as  in 
politics." 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  belief  of  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  We  Christian  Brothers  be- 
lieve as  the  founder  of  our  brotherhood.  Al- 
exander Campbell  believed,  when  he  said: 

"God  now  speaks  to  us  only  by  His  word. 
By  his  Son.  in  the  New  Testament,  he  has 
fully  revealed  himself  and  His  will.  This  is 
the  only  revelation  of  His  Spirit  which  we 
are  to  regard." 
Alexander  Campbell  also  said: 
"Religion  is  the  development  of  a  mans 
moral  and  spiritual  obligations  to  God: 
morals,  his  duties  and  obligations  to  man: 
and  politics,  his  duties  and  obligations  to 
the  sUte  or  social  compact  in  which  he  lives 
and  moves  and  has  his  being." 

A  temporizing  politician  is  bad;  an  equiv- 
ocal moralist  worse;  but  a  compromising 
Christian,  worst  of  all." 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  any  mortal 
to  select  which  religious  principle  has  the 
most  significance  to  human  behavior.  But 
this  has  been  answered  for  us  by  Christ 
when  the  Pharisee  lawyer  asked  of  him: 
"Teacher,  which  is  the  great  command- 
ment?" The  Scriptures  record  the  answer  in 
Matthew  22.  verses  37-40: 

"And  he  said  unto  him:  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  aU  thy  mind. 
This  is  the  great  and  first  commandment. 
And  a  second  like  unto  it  is  this:  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two 
commandments  the  whole  law  hangelh." 

President  Johnson  steadfastly  upheld 
those  commandments:  for  he  loved  God  and 
he  loved  his  neighbors;  and  his  neighbors 
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were  world  wide.  He  showed  the  love  he  had 
for  God  in  the  way  he  lived  and  iji  his  going 
to  God  in  prayer  in  all  of  the  major  deci- 
sions of  leadership.  He  showed  his  love  for 
his  neighbors  in  his  warm  affection  for  all 
mankind,  not  only  the  needy  and  others  in 
America  but  on  foreign  shores  as  well. 

President  Johnson  said:  'As  long  as  I  am 
President.  I  have  one  resolve.  Before  I  leave. 
I  am  determined  to  do  things  that  will  make 
opportunities  better  for  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans, and  peace  in  the  world  more  secure." 
he  did  both. 

Pew  Presidents  have  come  close  to  the 
record  of  President  Johnson  in  securing 
from  Congress  the  passage  of  landmark  leg- 
islation. To  name  a  few:  medicare,  aid  to 
education,  the  Department  of  Housng  and 
Urban  Development,  a  fair  immigration  law, 
bills  for  senior  citizens,  a  National  Crime 
Commission,  drug  controls,  the  antipoverty 
program,  highway  beautification,  clean  air 
and  clean  water  legislation  and  important 
civil  rights  legislation,  such  as  the  voting 
rights  bill. 

I  was  glad  to  support  the  President  in 
major  legislation  in  these  areas.  Some  of 
these  were  unpopular  at  the  time  among 
many  of  my  constituents;  and  the  President 
used  to  call  me  and  talk  with  me  about  some 
of  them.  Knowing  how  busy  he  was  I  never 
called  him  but  I  did  write  him  about  my  af- 
firmative vote  for  the  voting  rights  bill  and 
his  splendid  leadership  in  presenting  this 
issue  to  the  country.  I  treasure  his  warm 
note  of  response:  "Your  letter  was  a  bright 
and  happy  event  in  my  day." 

The  President's  speech  on  March  15, 
before  the  joint  session  of  Congress  on  this 
issue  was  outstanding.  He  said: 

"I  speak  tonight  for  the  dignity  of  man 
and  the  destiny  of  democracy.  There  is  no 
constitutional  issue  here.  The  command  of 
the  Constitution  is  plain.  There  is  no  moral 
issue.  It  is  wrong— deadly  wrong— to  deny 
any  of  your  fellow  Americans  the  right  to 
vote  in  this  country.  There  is  no  issue  of 
staltes'  rights  or  national  rights.  There  is 
only  the  struggle  for  human  rights.  This 
time,  on  this  issue,  there  must  he  no  delay, 
no  hesitation,  and  no  compromise  with  our 
purpose." 

In  this  effort  the  President  was  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  political  leadership  of  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  about  a  century  and  a  half 
before.  Then  Campbell  was  serving  in  the 
Virginia  Constitutional  Convention  of  1829- 
30  (serving  there  with  James  Madison, 
James  Monroe,  John  Marshall  and  other  pa- 
triots). He  opposed  limiting  suffrage  to  the 
wealthy  saying  that  this  right  "Is  not  a 
right  derived  from  or  confined  by  society, 
for  it  is  a  right  which  belongs  to  him  as  a 
man."  "It  is  a  right  natural  and  underived, 
to  the  exercise  of  which  every  man  by 
nature  has  as  good  a  reason  as  another".  In- 
cidentally, when  Campl>ell  was  asked  how 
he  justified  himself,  as  a  preacher,  running 
for  this  office  of  delegate,  he  replied  that  he 
did  so  to  lay  "A  foundation  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery". 

That  was  a  courageous  thing  for  a  Virgin- 
ian to  say  while  running  for  office  in  1829. 
It  was  similar  to  the  courage  and  leadership 
of  President  Johnson  for  civil  rights  sought 
under  the  even  more  trying  circumstances 
of  an  inflamed  and  turbulent  society  in  the 
1960s. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  like  to  pay  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  Presidents  love  of  his 
family,  fully  represented  here  today.  They 
were  always  supportive  of  him  and  deserve 
great  credit  for  their  part  in  his  achieve- 
ments. Of  his  wonderful  wife  Lady  Bird  he 


said:  "I  outmarried  myself.  She  is  my 
strength."  On  another  occasion  he  said  "I 
have  everything  I  want  ...  I  have  got  the 
best  family  a  fellow  could  ever  have.  Every- 
thing is  perfect.  We  never  have  a  cross  word 
in  our  family." 

The  F»resident  had  a  lot  of  idealism  in 
him.  Some  laughed  when  he  spoke  of  the 
quest  for  the  great  society.  I  am  reminded 
of  my  own  mother's  admonition  when  she 
sent  me  off  to  college:  "Never  set  for  your- 
self small  goals".  When  the  President  spoke 
at  Ann  Arbor  that  day  in  May,  defining  the 
great  society,  he  said  "It  is  a  place  where 
men  are  more  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
their  goals  than  the  quantity  of  their 
goods." 

So  as  we  dedicate  this  beautiful  window 
let  us  send  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  that 
God  gave  us  great  preachers  like  Alexander 
Campbell  and  George  Davis;  and  that  God 
let  us  enjoy  the  wisdom,  courageous  leader- 
ship and  the  idealism  of  the  great  President 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 


REAGAN'S  POLICY  IN  EL 
SALVADOR  THREATENS  PEACE 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Reagan  has  Increased  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement in  the  conflict  in  El  Salva- 
dor, recklessly  describing  it  as  part  of 
a  Soviet-inspired  conspiracy,  even 
though  most  of  the  world  sees  it  as 
civil  strife;  a  struggle  for  economic  and 
social  justice  which  has  been  going  on 
for  more  than  50  years.  Since  Arch- 
bishop Oscar  Romero  was  assassinated 
while  celebrating  Mass  on  March  23, 
1980.  an  estimated  14.000  Salvadorans 
and  8  Americans  have  been  killed  in  El 
Salvador. 

Alleging  Soviet  manipulation  of  this 
civil  strife  may  have  been  intended  to 
generate  domestic  support  for  the 
President's  proposed  vast  increases  in 
defense  spending.  In  fact,  these  vacci- 
lating  charges  have  damaged  Ameri- 
ca's credibility  and  undercut  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  world  peace  through 
negotiation. 

Mr.  Reagan  took  exception  during 
the  Presidential  campaign  at  sugges- 
tions that  his  policies  would  lead  the 
Nation  into  war.  Yet  less  than  2 
months  after  he  took  office,  we  face 
the  very  real  possibility  of  Americans 
being  involved  in  hostilities  in  Central 
America.  The  U.S.  role  in  El  Salvador 
should  be  to  seek  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  longstanding  differences.  In- 
stead, President  Reagan  has  escalated 
the  U.S.  military  presence  there  and 
warned  that  America  will  continue  to 
flex  its  muscles  in  this  hemisphere. 

It  is  foolhardy  to  believe  that  any 
amount  of  U.S.  military  equipment 
and  advice  can  resolve  this  deeply 
rooted  civil  strife.  I  urge  the  President 
to  turn  away  from  his  wrongheaded 
U.S.  military  involvement  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 
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OUR  POLICY  IN  EL  SALVADOR 
MAKES  NO  SENSE 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  administration  in  El  Salva- 
dor makes  little  sense  either  politically 
or  geopolitically.  We  are  intervening 
in  a  situation  by  signaling  to  one  fac- 
tion of  the  governing  junta  that  all 
they  need  do  is  say  the  magic  words. 
'We  are  anti-Communists, "  and  no 
further  examination  of  their  policy  is 
needed. 

We  are  giving  the  signal  that  auto- 
matically you  can  commit  American 
interests  and  American  military  power 
and  American  money  simply  by  mut- 
tering those  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  there  is  not 
simply  immoral,  it  is  not  likely  to 
work,  because  I  believe  if  I  were  a 
member  of  the  guerrilla  movement 
trying  to  overthrow  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador,  I  would  be  more  in 
favor  of  the  American  policy  than  I 
think  almost  anyone  else.  Because 
what  we  are  doing  is  strengthening 
precisely  that  wing  of  the  Government 
that  is  most  likely  to  generate  opposi- 
tion, most  likely  to  build  up  the  oppo- 
sition side.  It  is  a  policy  that  makes 
very  little  sense.  It  is  not  in  our  inter- 
est, and  the  time  has  come  to  stop  it. 


may  again  have  a  life— free  of  terror. 
Thank  you. 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  EL  SALVADOR 
CONDONES  VIOLENCE 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
13,000  deaths  have  been  reported  in 
the  past  15  months  in  El  Salvador,  a 
country  just  larger  than  my  own  State 
of  Massachusetts.  A  majority  of  these 
deaths  have  been  attributed  to  the 
rightist  government  in  power  since 
1979.  The  El  Salvadoran  Government, 
which  the  United  States  supports  both 
with  military  aid  and  economic  aid,  is 
clearly  incapable  of  controlling  the 
brutality  of  its  own  armed  forces- 
forces  whose  tactics  include  terrorism, 
torture,  and  murder— even  of  Ameri- 
can religious  workers.  U.S.  assistance 
to  El  Salvador  serves  only  to  condone 
and  to  encourage  this  deplorable  activ- 
ity. 

The  violence  in  El  Salvador  is  civil 
violence.  A  strong  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence will  heighten  the  volatile  situa- 
tion in  Central  America  and  will  push 
us  closer  to  an  unnecessary  military 
confrontation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  position  should  be 
one  of  neutrality:  our  goal  should  he 
to  achieve  a  political  and  humanitar- 
ian solution  to  this  crisis;  our  hope  is 
that  a  lasting  peace  may  come  to  the 
people  of  El  Salvador— so  that  they 


MULTILATERAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AGENCIES 

(Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing  today,  by  request,  two 
bills  to  authorize  continued  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  World  Bank,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
and  the  Asian  Development  Fund,  and 
for  U.S.  membership  In  the  African 
Development  Bank.  These  bills  have 
broad  bipartisan  support.  This  legisla- 
tion has  been  endorsed  by  the  Carter 
and  the  Reagan  administrations  and 
coslgned  unanimously  by  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Development  Institu- 
tions and  Finance. 

We  agree  with  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration that  this  authorizing  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  In  order  to 
honor  the  agreements  the  United 
States  has  negotiated  with  other  gov- 
ernments. We  need  to  have  a  strong, 
effective,  and  dependable  foreign 
policy.  We  cannot  have  It  If  other 
countries  cannot  rely  on  the  United 
States  to  stand  behind  Its  Internation- 
al agreements  every  time  there  is  a 
change  of  governments. 

Our  subcommittee  plans  to  under- 
take a  careful,  thorough  examination 
of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  multi- 
lateral development  agencies.  It  has 
been  35  years  since  the  World  Bank 
was  founded.  20  years  since  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  was 
created.  We  agree  with  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration that  there  needs  to  be  a 
hard  look  at  the  merits  of  these  pro- 
grams once  Congress  adopts  the  basic 
legislation  to  continue  our  participa- 
tion in  the  multilateral  agencies.  The 
Reagan  administration  is  planning  to 
report  the  results  of  its  current  analy- 
sis of  these  programs  within  a  few 
months.  Our  committee  study  will 
probably  take  the  rest  of  the  year  or 
more.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support  to  this  legislation.  Letters 
from  both  the  Carter  administration 
and  the  Reagan  administration  sup- 
porting the  legislation  follow: 

Washington.  D.C, 

January  17,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  There  are  transmitted 
herewith  two  draft  bills  "To  provide  for  con- 
tinuing participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" and  "To  provide  for  continuing  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  to  pro- 
vide for  United  States  participation  in  the 
African  Development  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes."  Summaries  of  each  blU.  which 


also  outline  the  Importance  of  the  legisla- 
tion, are  enclosed. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bills  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Similar  proposed  bills  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

On  January  15.  1981.  the  Office  of  Man- 
a«ement  and  Budget  advised  that  enact- 
ment of  these  legislative  proposals  would  be 
in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely. 

G.  William  Miller. 

Wasrihcton.  D.C. 

March  10.  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neilu  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  17.  two 
draft  bills  were  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
"To  provide  for  continuing  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and 
for  other  purposes"  and  "To  provide  for 
continuing  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, to  provide  for  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  African  Development 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes. " 

The  Administration  has  reviewed  this 
draft  legislation  within  the  context  of  pro- 
jected foreign  aid  budget  levels.  The  need 
for  a  tightly  disciplined  national  budget  and 
the  importance  of  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks  both  to  the  international  eco- 
nomic system  and  to  overall  U.S.  interests 
were  carefully  assessed. 

As  a  result  of  the  review,  the  Administra- 
tion is  requesting  prompt  and  favorable 
Congressional  action  on  the  two  draft 
authorizing  bills.  The  bills  are  a  high  prior- 
ity element  of  the  Administration's  foreign 
economic  assistance  program.  They  are  an 
integral  part  of  our  efforts  to  establish  a 
strong  and  coherent  foreign  policy  in  part- 
nership with  our  allies.  Authorization  of  the 
full  amounts  requested  is  essential  to  this 
effort.  It  will  demonstrate  the  intention  to 
reassert  U.S.  leadership  in  our  international 
relations.  In  the  case  of  the  International 
Development  Association,  authorization  of 
the  full  U-S.  contribution  is  required  before 
the  Sixth  Replenishment  agreement  can 
become  effective.  It  would  therefore  be  ap- 
preciated if  you  could  undertake  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  assure  that  this  proposed  legis- 
lation receives  prompt  consideration  by  the 
House. 

While  the  overall  amounts  of  the  authori- 
zation requests  for  the  banks  have  not  been 
changed,  U.S.  funding  for  the  multilateral 
t>atiks  has  not  lieen  exempted  from  the 
President's  budget  reduction  program.  The 
Administration  is  recommending  that  con- 
tributions and  suljscriptions  on  the  major 
elements  of  the  authorization  requests  t>e 
made  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  was 
envisioned  in  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
previous  Administration.  Specifically,  the 
Administration  is  requesting  funding  for 
U.S.  suljscriptions  to  the  General  Capital 
Increase  of  the  World  Bank  over  six  years 
(fiscal  years  1982-1987)  instead  of  seeking 
funding  for  the  full  subscription  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  We  are  also  seeking  graduated 
appropriations  ($540  million,  W50  million 
and  $1,850  million  in  fiscal  years  1981-83  re- 
spectively) for  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
Sixth  Replenishment  of  the  International 
Development  Association  instead  of  $1,080 
million  in  each  of  those  years. 
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The  funding  adjustments  recommended 
by  the  Administration  will  cause  program- 
ming problems  for  the  banJis.  These  adjust- 
ments are  necessary,  however,  to  enable  the 
United  SUtes  to  carry  out  internationally 
negotiated  agreemenU  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble cost. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  the  enactment  of  these  leg- 
islative proposals  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

R.  T.  McNamar. 
Acting  Secretary. 


March  18,  1981 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Are  we  still  proceeding  under  the 
normal  rules  for  1-minute  speeches' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dakielson).  The  Chair  will  advise  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  that  recog- 
nition at  this  time  is  within  the  total 
discretion  of  the  Speaker. 

The  House  is  proceeding  imder  the 
1-minute  practice. 

The  gentleman  will  be  recognized. 

The  Chair  assures  the  gentleman 
that  he  will  be  recognized. 


U.S.  POUCY  IN  EL  SALVADOR 
SHOULD  CHANGE 

(Mr.  EDGAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  each  Member  of  the 
House  who  has  come  over  to  share  a  1- 
minute  speech  on  the  issue  of  El  Sal- 
vador. My  colleague.  Gerry  Studds, 
and  my  colleague,  Barbara  Mikulski, 
and  I  spent  10  days  in  Central  America 
struggling  with  the  issues  of  what  to 
do  about  not  only  El  Salvador  but 
Guatemala.  Honduras.  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  the  House 
at  this  time  25.000  people  who  took  1 
minute  to  say  that  they  want  the  U.S. 
policy  in  El  Salvador  to  change.  They 
recognize  the  indigenous  nature  of  the 
revolution,  they  recognize  the  role  of 
Catholic  liberation  theology  at  work, 
and  they  recognize  the  fact  that  no 
military  solution  is  possible  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  use  its  good  office  to  seek  a 
political  solution. 

I  intend  to  share  these  25,000  peti- 
tions with  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  I  have  asked  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  share  them  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  should  get  out  of  El  Salvador 
and  seek  a  political  solution,  not  a  mil- 
itary solution  of  that  conflict. 

Given  the  minidebate  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  media  are  now  giving  too  much  at- 
tention to  El  Salvador,  I  hope  the  real 
issue  will  not  be  lost  in  all  the  ver- 
biage—the fact  that  innocent  civilians 
are  losing  their  lives  every  day  while 


the  United  States  continues  to  arm 
the  very  military  responsible  for  much 
of  the  carnage.  Sending  military 
equipment  to  El  Salvador  will  not 
solve  the  basic  inequities  or  necessity 
for  economic  and  social  reforms  in 
that  country,  where  delayed  solutions 
can  only  further  strengthen  the  oppo- 
sition forces. 

Although  military  victories  are  dra- 
matic and  speedier,  the  United  States 
must  contribute  its  good  offices 
toward  a  political  solution  instead.  A 
negotiated  settlement,  while  difficult 
to  achieve,  will  be  a  more  enduring  vic- 
tory than  one  imposed  by  guns.  I  hope 
that  our  Government  will  place  con- 
tinuous pressure  on  the  Salvadoran 
military  to  reform  itself  before  its  too 
late.  In  addition,  the  administration 
should  be  very  careful  about  sending 
signals  subject  to  misinterpretation  at 
the  other  end,  and  likely  to  bolster  the 
position  of  the  reactionary  elements  in 
the  military.  The  Salvadoran  Army's 
interpretation  of  our  policy  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  policy  itself. 

Furthermore,  let  us  not  fall  into  the 
trap  of  assuming  that  all  opposition  to 
the  current  Salvadoran  Government  is 
Communist  inspired,  but  realize  that 
there  are  legitimate  demands  for  a 
change  in  the  status  quo.  We  must  use 
the  force  of  our  diplomacy  construc- 
tively to  help  produce  long-needed  re- 
forms and  give  hope  to  those  living 
daily  in  despair.  Let  the  death  of  six 
Americans  not  have  been  in  vain. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
stopping  military  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador while  continuing  the  U.S.  effort 
to  prevent  military  intervention  from 
other  countries  as  well. 


PROPOSED  CETA  DEFERRALS 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed CETA  deferrals  which  the  Presi- 
dent announced  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  March  10.  1981.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  oppose  the  deferrals  in  title 
11(d).  welfare  demonstration  program, 
summer  youth.  YACC.  and  research 
and  development  and  evaluation.  To 
that  end  I  am  Introducing  today  a  res- 
olution which  would  disallow  these  de- 
ferrals. 

While  I  will  also  oppose  the  CETA 
PSE  title  VI  rescissions  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  today,  because  of  time 
constraints,  I  will  limit  my  comments 
to  only  the  deferrals  of  title  Il(d)  PSE. 

There  exists  a  great  urgency  in  deal- 
ing with  the  President's  deferral  mes- 
sage as  it  relates  to  title  Il(d)  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  great  many  CETA 
primes  find  that  the  new  and  reduced 
allocation  levels  leave  them  with  abso- 
lutely no  funds  with  which  to  continue 
their  Il(d)  programs  beyond  March  17. 


While  these  primes  were  informed  by 
DOL  that  the  expense  of  giving  the 
customary  2  weeks'  termination  no- 
tices would  be  covered  by  the  Depart- 
ment, the  message  is  clear  that  the 
program  will  be  terminated  immedi- 
ately. 

In  the  case  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
alone,  this  means  that  on  March  17  a 
total  of  3,000  termination  notices  were 
sent  out.  Of  this  total.  1.300  went  to 
persons  involved  in  training  and  em- 
ployment programs  operated  by  29 
community-based  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. All  participants  were 
drawn  from  the  structurally  unem- 
ployed, and  52  percent  were  hired  off 
local  welfare  rolls. 

For  other  cities  the  situation  is  not 
much  better,  and  within  a  few  months 
it  is  estimated  that  the  title  Il(d)  pro- 
gram will  be  virtually  nonexistent.  At 
the  same  time,  the  unemployment 
ranks  will  be  so  inflated  by  this  antici- 
pated action  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  reserved  $245  million  of  its 
CETA  funds  to  cover  the  UI  liability 
created  by  the  termination  of  the  PSE 
titles  II  and  VI  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  are  tantamount  to 
ending  programs  sanctioned  by  Con- 
gress, without  any  congressional 
review  is  reprehensible;  but  this  cou- 
pled with  the  fact  that  the  programs 
he  is  cutting  means  the  difference  be- 
tween hope  and  desperation  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  is  unacceptable. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  early  adoption 
of  the  resolution  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  so  that  we  might  forestall 
the  action  already  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  act  in  time  to  save  a 
program  which  has  proven  successful 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  un- 
employed. 


WE  SHOULD  NOT  BE  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

(Mr.  FITHIAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
here  for  just  1  minute  today  to  remind 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  that  the 
United  States  of  America  historically 
has  not  been  able  to  be  the  policeman 
of  the  world,  that  the  United  States 
historically  and  certainly  today  cannot 
be  the  banker  for  the  world.  And 
those  two  prerequisites  for  policy 
would  argue  persuasively.  I  believe,  for 
reviewing  the  revising  of  our  policies 
in  El  Salvador;  for  not  only  is  the 
policy  wrong  on  morality  principles, 
but  it  is  wrong  on  yet  another  front.  It 
is  wrong  because  it  is  not  an  area  of 
vital  interest  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  the  Middle  East  where  the  oil 
comes  from,  it  is  not  Japan  and  China 
on  the  littoral  of  Asia,  it  is  not  three 
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or  four  other  areas,  such  as  NATO, 
where  the  stakes  are  very,  very  high 
and  where  our  national  security  is 
very  keenly  at  work  and  tested. 

On  that  ground  alone,  we  should  not 
be  in  El  Salvador. 


MARKUP  OF  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR  REPORT  A  FRUSTRAT- 
ING EXPERIENCE 

(Mr.  DeNARDIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  posi- 
tioned myself  here  55  minutes  ago  to 
speak  on  an  education  and  labor 
matter,  and  I  want  to  say.  for  the 
record,  that  my  associates  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  aisle,  who  were  here 
promptly  at  3  o'clock,  have  had  to 
wait.  I  would  say  unnecessarily  and 
unfairly  long,  to  have  our  opportimity 
to  speak.  And  we  ought  to  look  at  the 
rules  again  if  the  rules  do  not  cover 
this  sad  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Conunittee.  or  at  least  the 
majority  members,  are  congratulating 
themselves  today  for  the  committee's 
report  to  the  Budget  Committee 
which  not  only  sustains  the  same  high 
levels  of  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  items  within  the  committee's 
jurisdiction,  but  actually  adds  $1  bU- 
lion  for  impact  aid  that  even  former 
President  Carter  did  not  recommend. 

This  has  been  my  first  markup  as  a 
Member,  and.  quite  frankly,  it  has  not 
only  been  a  frustrating  experience, 
but  a  downright  disappointing  one. 
The  praise  by  and  for  the  majority  of 
this  supposedly  courageous  act  is 
really  fatuous  self-congratulations  for 
a  mindless  act  of  maintaining  a  totally 
unrealistic  level  of  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  abdicated  our 
responsibility  and  washed  our  hands 
of  the  opportunity  to  make  a  construc- 
tive input  on  matters  that  we  know 
best. 


DR.  LEON  SULLIVAN— A  BEACON 
OF  HOPE  ON  EQUALITY 

(Mr.  PURSELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  time  to  indicate  to  my  col- 
leagues that  Dr.  Leon  Sullivan,  known 
principally  as  a  world  leader  in  bring- 
ing about  equality  in  South  Africa 
through  his  famous  Sullivan  Code, 
was  a  special  guest  of  mine  today.  I  in- 
troduced him  to  our  Subcommittee  on 
South  Africa. 

Dr.  Sullivan  and  I  have  proposed  the 
formation  of  a  group  of  congressional 
leaders  who  are  sensitive  and  con- 
cerned about  matters  in  Africa  with 
respect  to  our  foreign  policy.  Those  of 
us  who   have   been   to  South   Africa 


should  constructively  offer  solutions 
in  achieving  equality  in  job  opportuni- 
ties, wages,  promotion,  housing,  educa- 
tional training,  and  most  of  all  pro- 
moting the  basic  principle  of  one  man 
one  vote. 

I  have  asked  Dr.  Sullivan  to  testify 
before  the  appropriate  House  commit- 
tees to  report  on  the  progress,  or  the 
lack  of  progress,  in  bringing  about  a 
high  record  of  compliance  with  respect 
to  the  Sullivan  Code. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  United 
States  would  be  best  served  if  we  also 
encourage  and  dramatically  support 
the  successful  leadership  of  Prime 
Minister  Robert  Mugabe  of  Zimbabwe 
as  he  leads  an  orderly  transition  of 
power  to  majority  rule  in  a  coimtry 
adjoining  South  Africa. 

Zimbabwe's  success  will  have  pro- 
foimd  impact  on  South  Africa's 
present  repressive  government,  which 
does  not  allow  blacks  to  vote  even 
though  they  are  90  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Zimbabwe  will  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  majority  rule  will  work. 
Ian  Smith  has  asked  his  followers  to 
support  the  present  government. 
White  farmers  such  as  Parliament 
leader  Andrea  Holland  indicated  to 
our  congressional  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  that  they  want  to 
stay  and  continue  to  be  productive 
citizens. 

The  United  States,  both  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress,  must  sup- 
port Zimbabwe's  historical  transfor- 
mation in  order  to  gain  respect  in  all 
the  countries  of  Africa  as  well  as  pro- 
mote our  basic  principles  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  a  free  society. 

Dr.  Leon  Sullivan  has  been  a  beacon 
of  hope  in  demonstrating  our  aspira- 
tions. I  should  also  mention  his  leader- 
ship as  chairman  of  the  board  for  the 
"OIC"  Corporate  Communications 
Group.  This  volimteer.  self-help  com- 
munity-based effort  now  numbers  over 
3.000  projects,  which  train  and  develop 
skills  for  disadvantaged  young  people. 

This  magnificent  program  strength- 
ens the  very  core  of  our  country. 
EX^ery  child  has  a  talent  and  a  gift.  As 
the  author  of  the  gifted  and  talented 
legislation.  I  too.  believe  we  must  be 
positive  and  concentrate  on  the  poten- 
tial of  every  young  person  as  a  contrib- 
uting individual  within  our  great 
Nation.  Dr.  Sullivan  serves  as  the 
pastor  of  the  Zion  Baptist  Church  in 
Philadelphia  and  is  a  board  member  of 
General  Motors.  We  all  applaud  his 
enormous  contributions  toward  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Again,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  personal 
friend  and  his  host  in  Washington 
today. 


TRIBUTE       TO       FORMER       CON- 
GRESSMAN THOR  TOLLEPSON 

(Mr.    MORRISON    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  Washington  State  Legisla- 
ture is  meeting  in  a  joint  session  to 
honor  former  Congressman  Thor  Tol- 
lefson.  I  rise  to  join  them  in  honoring 
a  man  who  distinguished  himself  in  18 
years  of  ser\'ice  in  this  Chamber,  and 
then  went  on  to  further  service  at  the 
local.  State.  National,  and  internation- 
al levels. 

Thor  ToUefson  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  in  1947  representing  Wash- 
ington's Sixth  District.  He  served  in 
Congress  until  1965  when  he  left  to 
return  to  the  State  of  Washington 
after  having  served  as  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Conunittee. 

Upon  returning  home,  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Washington 
State  Department  of  Fisheries  by  Gov. 
Dan  Evans.  He  went  on  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  State  Department 
Fishery  Advisory  Committee  which 
advised  the  State  Department  on  fish- 
ing problems  involving  foreign  na- 
tions. He  served  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Interagency  Committee  on  Outdoor 
Recreation. 

Now  retired,  Thor  Tollefson  has 
spent  a  lifetime  in  public  service- 
going  where  called— serving  where 
needed.  I  am  pleased  to  join  the  Wash- 
ington State  Legislature  in  honoring  a 
colleague  who  has  given  so  much  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 


D  1545 

FULL  STEAM  AHEAD  FOR  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

(Mr.  KRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute.) 

Mr.  iOlAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though budget  cuts  have  been  pro- 
posed for  Conrail  and  Amtrak.  an- 
other Govemment-nm  railroad  was 
moving  ahead  under  a  full  head  of 
steam  yesterday.  In  a  series  of  straight 
party-line  votes,  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  which  has  never 
been  known  for  its  fiscal  sanity,  ig- 
nored the  national  mandate  for  Feder- 
al belt  tightening  and  recommended 
that  the  budget  authority  for  pro- 
grams luider  its  jurisdiction  be  in- 
creased by  a  whopping  27.4  i>ercent. 
Not  only  did  Democrats  on  the  com- 
mittee refuse  to  go  along  with  any  of 
the  specific  cutbacks  recommended  by 
President  Reagan,  they  even  increased 
the  Carter  administration's  recom- 
mendations by  more  than  $4  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
will  not  tolerate  business  as  usual  in 
Washington.  They  are  looking  to  their 
elected  representatives  to  make  the 
hard  decisions  that  will  result  in  lower 
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inflation  and  interest  rates.  Those  in 
this  body  who  continue  to  listen  more 
to  the  special  interest  groups  than  to 
their  constituents  are  likely,  in  1982, 
to  find  that  the  steam  locomotive  they 
jumped  on  board  yesterday  is  a  one- 
way ticket  back  to  their  districts. 


RAILROAD  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE  BILL 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks      and      include      extraneous 

matter.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks that  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DeNardis)  made  earlier 
today  concerning  today's  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
2374,  a  bill  which  would  bring  unem- 
plosonent  benefits  paid  to  railroad 
workers  in  line  with  State  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  The  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  see  that  railway  workers 
are  not  receiving  less  compensation 
than  they  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
were  they  covered  by  the  State's  un- 
employment compensation  formula. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  for 
example,  the  maximum  unemploy- 
ment compensation  currently  paid  is  a 
weekly  benefit  of  $166.  This  compen- 
sation is  for  workers  whose  weekly 
wage  exceeded  $331.  In  the  case  of  un- 
employed railroad  workers,  the  nation- 
wide maximum  weekly  benefit  is  $125, 
while  the  weekly  base  pay  is  in  excess 
of  $400  for  well  over  three-fourths  of 
the  claimants. 

The  1975  amendments  to  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
made  the  last  modifications  and  im- 
provements in  the  existing  nationwide 
benefit  structure.  These  amendments 
were  based  on  the  joint  recommenda- 
tions negotiated  by  railway  labor  and 
management.  I  would  strongly  encour- 
age discussion  between  labor  and  man- 
agement to  effect  improvements  in  the 
unemployment  and  sickness  insurance 
program,  and  I  believe  that  H.R.  2374 
is  a  positive  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  bill  is  as 
follows: 

H.R. 2374 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Dnemploy- 
ment  Insurance  Act  to  provide  that  the 
maximum  daily  benefit  will  be  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  maximum  weekly  bene- 
fit payable  under  State  unemployment 
compensation  law 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
sutisection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$25"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$25  (or  if  greater,  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  State  maximum  weekly 
benefit)",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  State  maximum  weekly 


benefit  Is  one-fifth  of  the  maximum  amount 
of  unemployment  compensation  which 
could  be  paid  under  applicable  State  law  to 
a  totally  unemployed  individual  for  the 
week  in  which  occurs  the  day  for  which 
benefits  are  t>eing  paid  under  this  Act.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  ap- 
plicable State  law  is  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  the  State  in  which  the 
employee  has  his  principal  place  of  abode.". 
(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  beginnning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


BUDGET  RESOLUTIONS  SHOW 
INCREASES  FOR  COMMITTEE 
STAFFING 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  the  House  Administration 
Committee  took  final  action  on  staff 
committee  budget  resolutions  for  this 
session  of  the  97th  Congress.  These 
bloated,  inflated  budgets  do  not  meas- 
ure up  to  their  promises. 

Budget  resolutions  approved  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee 
total  $42,886,562.  This  figure  is  much 
higher  than  last  year's  total  expendi- 
tures of  $39,971,551.  Overall,  the  com- 
mittees are  spending  more  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  than  last  year. 

Compare  these  1981  proposed  budg- 
ets with  1980  expenditures:  Ways  and 
Means  budget,  as  brought  out  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  is 
$2,450,782— a  27-percent  increase  over 
the  amount  spent  in  1980— which  was 
$1,928,611.  The  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  budget  which  will 
come  to  the  floor  for  a  final  vote  is  a 
whopping  $2,461,885,  an  18-percent  in- 
crease over  the  1980  expenditures.  Ag- 
riculture, District  of  Columbia,  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  Foreign  Affairs,  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Rules:  All 
of  these  committees  have  increased 
their  budgets  by  16  percent  over  last 
year's  costs.  The  stark  facts  are  that 
the  liberals  in  the  House  are  still  big 
spenders. 

The  American  people  are  watching 
closely  the  spending  patterns  being  set 
by  the  97th  Congress.  The  clear  mes- 
sage from  the  last  election  was  to  cut 
the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government. 

When  the  investigative  staff  budget 
is  combined  with  the  statutory  House 
budget  it  gives  a  total  House  staff 
budget  of  $67.5  million.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  down  these  unjustified 
spending  increases  and  to  recommit 
the  resolutions  for  true  cuts.  Our  ideal 
total  staff  budget  goal  should  be  $41.7 
million  and  not  the  overloaded  total 
submitted  by  the  Democrats.  Instead 
of  $67.5  million  of  budget  staff  we 
should  ask  for  $41.7  million.  The  stat- 
utory is  already  approved  so  we  must 
cut  this  investigative. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR  WOULD  INCREASE 
SPENDING  AUTHORITY  FOR 
1982 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  weeks 
now— as  we  have  prepared  to  address 
the  critical  questions  before  us  on  the 
economy  and  Government  spending— 
the  bipartisan  watchwords  have  been 
consensus  and  cooperation.  Consensus 
that  the  huge  rise  in  Federal  spending 
cannot  continue  and  must  be  brought 
under  control.  Cooperation  between 
the  White  House  and  the  Congress  in 
working  to  achieve  these  goals.  Coop- 
eration on  a  timetable  for  completing 
action  on  cuts  in  spending  and  taxing. 
Apparently,  however,  the  Democrats 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  do  not  yet  realize  we  are  con- 
fronted with  critical  economic  and 
fiscal  problems.  They  have  just  recom- 
mended—not a  reduction  in  spending 
for  1982— not  even  a  slowing  down- 
but  a  75-percent  increase  over  the 
spending  authority  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  The  majority  Demo- 
crats—voting as  a  bloc— have  raised 
the  President's  request  from  $24  bil- 
lion to  $42,785  million— an  increase  of 
over  $18  billion.  Amazing.  Disappoint- 
ing. But  not  entirely  surprising. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  when  the 
Budget  Committee  takes  up  this  rec- 
ommendation, it  will  think  of  all  the 
American  people  and  act  more  respon- 
sibly. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  life,  character,  and 
public  service  of  the  late  Honorable 
Jacob  H.  Gilbert. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  a  special  order  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Honorable  Jacob  H.  Gilbert 
of  New  York,  who  passed  away  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1981,  at  Columbia  Presbyte- 
rian Hospital  in  New  York  City.  Jack 
was  60  years  old  when  he  died,  a 
victim  of  a  yearlong  struggle  against 
cancer. 

Jack  served  10  years  in  this  House 
from  1961  to  1970.  Previously  he  had 
served  for  a  decade  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature. 
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In  the  10  years  that  Jack  served  in 
this  body,  he  distinguished  himself  as 
an  influential  and  knowledgeable 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  all  the  commit- 
tees he  had  served  on.  At  a  time  when 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  ruled  by  Wilbur  Mills,  a  Member— 
especially  a  senior  Member  like  Jack 
Gilbert— had  no  option  but  to  be  on 
top  of  the  issues  before  the  committee. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
during  that  decade  passed  some  of  the 
most  landmark  tax  legislation  in  this 
country's  history.  That  was  a  commit- 
tee that  provided  the  money  to  enact 
the  Great  Society's  social  programs 
that  were  to  change  the  way  America 
responded  to  its  domestic  inequities. 
Jack  Gilbert  played  a  major  role  in 
that  episode.  It  was  then  that  he  es- 
tablished his  overwhelming  concern 
for  the  truly  needy  of  this  country, 
the  aged,  the  young  and  disadvan- 
taged, the  handicapped,  and  the  ill.  It 
was  a  concern  that  haunted  him  until 
his  death. 

Jack  was  an  energetic  Member  of 
this  House  who  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  served  v.'ith  him  in 
that  period  for  his  work  on  behalf  of 
the  city.  Although  this  was  before  the 
city  fell  into  the  fiscal  crisis  that  was 
to  block  its  credit  in  1975,  Jack  was 
one  of  the  first  to  notice  that  the  city 
was  living  far  beyond  its  means.  He 
sought  to  bring  some  stability  into  the 
city's  spending  habits,  while  stemming 
the  flow  of  business  and  residents 
from  the  outer  boroughs.  He  was  espe- 
cially concerned  about  his  beloved 
Bronx,  where  he  had  been  bom  and 
where  he  lived  until  he  died. 

Jack  first  got  into  politics  as  a 
youngster  who  went  ringing  doorbells 
for  the  local  Democratic  club  and  who 
kept  it  up  as  he  worked  his  way 
through  college  and  law  school.  He 
was,  by  all  definition,  one  of  the  better 
lawyers  who  served  in  this  House.  He 
felt  little  remorse  in  returning  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  1971  after  leaving 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was, 
he  used  to  say,  one  of  the  more  enjoy- 
able ways  to  earn  a  living  because  the 
practice  of  law  involved  dealing  with 
people  and  dealing  with  the  legal  stat- 
utes which  could  not  be  manipulated. 

Jack  and  Irma  Gilbert  were  my  good 
friends  during  the  21  years  that  Mrs. 
Addabbo  and  I  were  privileged  to 
share  with  them.  Jack  and  I  were  close 
during  our  years  of  service  here  to- 
gether and  we  remained  good  friends 
until  his  death.  His  going  leaves  a  void 
in  my  life  and  I  shall  miss  him  deeply. 

But  it  is  probably  more  important 
that  we  remember  him  for  the  work 
that  he  did  while  he  was  serving  here. 
To  the  people  he  represented  Jack 
Gilbert  stands  as  a  man  who  cared 
first  for  them  and  second  about  the 
politics  of  a  thing.  To  me,  that  is  just 
one  of  the  things  that  made  him  so 
imique  among  the  many  people  who 


have  served  here.  My  prayers  are  with 
his  wife,  Irma,  his  daughters  Miriam 
and  Sandra,  and  his  son,  Samuel. 
They  miss  him  most  of  all. 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  our  colleague,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
for  arranging  this  time  for  us  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  former  colleague,  the 
late  Jack  Gilbert. 

My  own  contact  with  Jack  goes  back 
to  the  middle  1950's  when  he  served  in 
the  New  York  State  Senate  and  I  was 
secretary  to  the  Governor,  Averell 
Harriman.  During  the  years  1965  to 
1970,  we  served  in  the  House  together. 
While  we  were  not  on  any  of  the  same 
committees,  we  worked  jointly  on 
many  matters  of  interest  to  the  Bronx. 

It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  Jack  and  to  spend  leisure  hours 
together.  He  was  always  obliging  and 
helpful,  and,  indeed,  was  the  New 
York  member  on  the  Committee  on 
Committees  who  arranged  for  me  to 
go  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
in  1969. 

Jack  was  a  true  New  Yorker,  bom  in 
the  Bronx,  educated  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege and  Law  School,  and  a  member  of 
the  city  and  State  governments  before 
he  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  served 
for  10  years  in  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  before  winning  election  to 
Congress  in  1960.  He  was  an  enthusias- 
tic supporter  of  President  Kennedy 
during  his  early  years  in  Congress,  and 
later  an  active  force  in  shaping  Great 
Society  programs  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. He  was  a  strong  support- 
er of  organized  labor  and  fought  hard 
for  increases  in  the  minimum  wage.  He 
pushed  continually  for  improvements 
in  the  working  conditions  and  rewards 
for  civil  servants  and  postal  workers. 
He  was  an  early  advocate  of  compre- 
hensive medical  care  for  senior  citizens 
and  later  an  active  supporter  of  the 
medicare  program  enacted  in  1965.  I 
also  admired  his  early  support  for  civil 
rights  legislation  and  public  housing. 
Jack  compiled  a  record  to  be  proud  of 
in  his  10  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

My  wife  and  I  extend  to  his  wife, 
Irma,  and  to  his  two  daughters  our 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  loss.* 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  February  27,  I  learned  with 
much  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Jack  Gil- 
bert, who  had  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  New  York  some  years  ago, 
serving  for  about  10  years  as  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Bronx. 

Jack  was  bom  and  raised,  and  lived 
all  his  life  in  the  Bronx.  He  came  from 
a  strongly  Democratic  background, 
and  at  an  early  age  was  out  campaign- 
ing for  Democratic  candidates  from 
his  area.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
his  local  Democratic  club,  as  was  his 
mother  before  him,  and  his  political 
activities  eventually  lead  him  to  the 
position  of  assistant  corporation  coun- 
sel in  New  York  in  1949.  He  went  on  to 
win  a  seat  in  the  New  York  State  As- 


sembly, and  in  the  New  York  State 
Senate,  where  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion for  almost  a  decade.  He  subse- 
quently came  to  Congress  with  legisla- 
tive experience  gained  through  that 
service,  and  he  brought  with  him  a 
keen  desire  to  continue  his  service  to 
his  constituency  and  his  country.  Be- 
cause of  his  previous  work  in  the  State 
legislature  he  was  a  natural  for  assign- 
ment to  the  influential  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  devoted  his  time 
and  energy  within  that  committee 
toward  developing  some  of  the  most 
important  tax  legislation  enacted 
during  that  period.  And  he  was  espe- 
cially proud  of  his  accomplishments  in 
effecting  increases  in  social  security 
benefits. 

When  I  came  to  the  House  in  1962 
Jack  had  already  been  here  for  several 
years.  As  members  of  the  same  con- 
gressional delegation  we  were  closely 
associated  with  one  another,  and  that 
was  when  Jack  demonstrated  to  me 
his  willingness  to  do  for  others.  He 
was  extremely  helpful  to  me,  as  he 
was  to  everyone;  he  gave  unstintingly 
of  his  time  and  counsel;  and  that  is 
when  I  learned  what  a  good  friend 
really  was. 

He  will  t)e  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  know  him  and 
to  have  served  with  him,  but  he  will  be 
rememt)ered  with  much  affection.  He 
was  a  good  and  decent  man.* 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  express  my  sadness  at  the  death  of 
a  friend  and  former  colleague.  Jack 
Gilbert.  As  the  Congressman  from  the 
Bronx  for  10  years.  Jack  Gilbert 
brought  honor  to  this  House  by  his  in- 
tegrity and  dedicated  service  to  the 
people  of  New  York. 

His  intelligence,  warmth,  and  wit 
gained  him  many  friends  and  admirers 
in  the  House,  and  his  hard  work  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
widely  respected.  Jack  was  an  out- 
standing attorney  who  devoted  his  en- 
ergies to  securing  basic  rights  and  a 
lietter  life  for  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans on  the  lower  end  of  the  economic 
spectrum.  His  efforts  in  Congress  to 
increase  social  security  benefits  will 
help  millions  of  Americans  for  years  to 
come. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  mourning  the 
loss  of  a  dear  friend,  and  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathies  to  Jack's  wife. 
Irma,  and  the  rest  of  his  family.* 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  for  arranging  this 
time  this  evening  so  that  we  may  pay 
our  respects  to  our  former  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Jack  Gilbert,  who  passed 
away  on  February  27. 

Jack  Gilbert  represented  the  22d 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  in 
this  body  for  10  years.  His  constitu- 
ents in  New  York  State  are  joined  by 
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all  of  us  in  the  Congress  in  mourning 
Jack's  death. 

Jack  will  long  be  remembered  not 
only  in  New  York  but  across  the 
Nation  for  his  role  in  expanding  social 
security  benefits  during  his  service  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Truly,  this  man  brought  to  the  Con- 
gress a  concern  for  all  Americans  as 
well  as  a  deep  sense  of  duty  to  his  dis- 
trict and  his  State. 

Congressman  Gilbert  left  the  House 
of  Representatives  shortly  before  I 
came  to  serve  in  this  body,  but  I  knew 
Jack  and  profited  from  his  friendship 
and  association  while  working  with 
him  on  matters  of  mutual  interest  and 
concern  in  the  New  York  State  Legls 
lature,  where  we  both  served. 

I  join  my  colleagxies  this  afternoon 
in  extending  to  the  Gilbert  family,  his 
wife,  Irma.  his  daughters  Miriam  and 
Sandra  and  his  son,  Samuel,  our  con- 
dolences for  their  loss,  and  our  thanks 
for  his  20  years  of  service  to  his  State 
and  Nation  that  wUl  not  be  quickly 
forgotten.* 

•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  saddened  the  other  day  to  learn  of 
the  passing  of  our  former  colleague 
from  New  York,  Jack  Gilbert,  who 
represented  the  southeast  Bronx  in 
this  House  for  nearly  a  decade,  and 
did  it  with  distinction,  not  to  say  pa- 
nache. 

Jack  Gilbert  served  with  great  skill 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  was  especially  interested  in  social 
legislation.  After  leaving  Congress  in 
1970,  following  an  extensive  redistrict- 
ing  that  took  place  that  year.  Jack 
continued  to  maintain  his  interest  in 
legislative  matters,  and  maintained  a 
law  office  here  in  Washington.  He  was 
especially  active  on  issues  that  would 
benefit  New  York  State,  and  his  own 
city  of  New  York.  Because  of  that  in- 
terest I  was  privileged  to  keep  in  touch 
with  him,  and  to  seek  his  advice  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  right  down  to 
the  onset  of  his  final  illness. 

We  have  missed  Jack  Gilbert  in  this 
Chamber  in  the  10  years  since  he  left. 
And  the  people  of  New  York  State  will 
also  miss  his  wisdom  and  his  remark- 
able legislative  skills.  To  his  wife  Irma, 
and  his  three  children,  we  all  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy. ♦ 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  one 
of  our  distinguished  former  colleagues, 
the  Honorable  Jacob  H.  Gilbert  of 
New  York.  His  decade  of  service  with 
us  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  just  one  phase  of  a  lifetime  devo- 
tion to  the  public  interest,  as  a  lawyer, 
a  legislator,  and  a  good  citizen. 

Many  would  call  Jack  Gilbert  a 
workaholic,  and  it  is  surely  true  that 
great  energy  and  hard  work  were 
among  his  most  outstanding  charac- 
teristics; but  he  was  not  driven  by  any 
compulsion.  He  was  simply  a  man  who 
loved  his  work,  and  loved  it  all  the 
more  because  he  saw  himself  as  serv- 


ing the  people  of  America.  Naturally 
he  brought  to  it  all  the  vigor  and  en- 
thusiasm which  were  native  to  him. 
Jack's  cheerful  devotion  to  duty 
became  a  public  asset  as  well  as  an  in- 
spiration to  his  colleagues. 

Jack  learned  his  politics  in  his  native 
Bronx.  He  brought  a  lively  concern  for 
its  people  and  their  neighborhoods  to 
his  long  career  as  a  political  volunteer, 
a  corporation  counsel,  a  member  of 
both  houses  of  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture, and  a  Congressman.  He  took  his 
title  as  "Representative"  seriously, 
never  thinking  about  programs  or  poli- 
cies in  an  abstract  vacuum,  but  always 
translating  his  votes  into  a  sober  judg- 
ment of  how  they  would  affect  his 
people.  Ably  serving  his  own  constitu- 
ents, he  took  care  to  work  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  ordinary  citizen  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  turbulent  sixties. 

Jack  left  Washington,  but  he  did  not 
slow  down,  plunging  into  the  practice 
of  law  with  characteristic  zest.  Not 
even  a  long  illness  could  prevent  him 
from  pursuing  his  work  to  the  very 
end  of  his  life.  That  characteristic  vi- 
tality makes  the  loss  of  this  fine  gen- 
tleman all  the  more  dismaying.  We 
might  have  hoped  to  benefit  from 
Jack's  experience  and  example  for 
years  to  come. 

I  extend  sympathy  to  Jack's  wife, 
Irma,  and  his  daughters  and  son.  to 
whom  he  was  conspicuously  devoted. 
They  can  be  proud  of  Jack's  distin- 
guished public  record  as  well  as  his  en- 
dearing personal  qualities.  I  am  glad 
to  have  had  an  opportunity  to  know 
Jack,  who  did  a  lot  of  good  in  this 
world.# 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  when  I  received  the 
news  of  the  passing  of  my  old  friend. 
Jack  Gilbert.  Today,  I  am  honored  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  final  tribute  to  a 
treasured  friend  and  former  colleague 
of  many  years,  the  late  Congressman 
Jacob  H.  GUbert. 

Jack  Gilbert  was  a  man  who  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  public  service.  He  was 
a  true  statesman  of  a  vanishing  breed. 
Congressman  Gilbert  never  needed  to 
engage  in  spectacular  events  or  exhibi- 
tions to  draw  the  attention  and  ap- 
plause of  others.  His  unbiased  judg- 
ment and  unselfish  thinking,  consist- 
ently demonstrated  in  the  work  he 
performed  as  a  Congressman,  earned 
him  the  recognition  of  his  peers.  And. 
it  was  his  genuine  devotion  to  our 
country  and  its  people,  that  made 
others  aware  of  Jack  Gilbert's  skiU 
and  integrity.  He  consistently  held  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  those 
whose  lives  he  touched. 

Congressman  Jack  GUbert  touched 
my  life.  I  shall  miss  him  very  much, 
and  I  shall  always  treasure  my  memo- 
ries of  him.  His  family  is  in  my  prayers 
today.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the  recent 
death  of  my  friend.  Jack  Gilbert.  Jack 


was  a  fine  Congressman  who  took 
great  pride  in  his  work.  He  understood 
the  legislative  process  well  and  used 
his  skills  to  help  pass  important  legis- 
lation which  bettered  the  lives  of  the 
elderly,  the  poor,  the  handicapped, 
the  young,  and  the  disadvantaged. 

Jack  was  an  energetic  and  important 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  his  successful 
effort  to  increase  social  security  bene- 
fits was  perhaps  the  highlight  of  his 
congressional  career. 

Jack  Gilbert  was  a  good  friend  of 
mine  while  we  served  together  in  this 
House.  I  regret  that  he  has  passed 
away  and  I  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thies to  his  family.* 


NATIONAL  WILDUFE  WEEK: 
MARCH  15  TO  21 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
D' Amours)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  March  15  through  March  21, 
more  than  15  million  American  c.ti- 
zens — conservationists,  educators,  ai.i 
students— are  participating  in  National 
Wildlife  Week  and  affirming  that  "We 
Care  About  Oceans,"  this  year's 
theme. 

For  44  years,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  has  sponsored  National 
Wildlife  Week  in  an  effort  to  rally 
public  support  for  programs  to  en- 
hance our  Nation's  wildlife  population, 
and  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  this 
venerable  organization  has  focused  its 
theme  on  the  sea.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  association  with  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation;  Walter 
Cronkite,  who  is  chairman  of  this 
year's  observance;  and  more  than  15 
million  Americans  in  sharing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  caring  for  our  oceans. 

For  centuries  man  has  relied  on 
Earth's  oceans  for  food,  water,  and 
oxygen.  As  the  world's  population  con- 
tinues to  grow,  we  will  become  increas- 
ingly more  dependent  on  the  many  re- 
sources our  vast,  but  fragile,  ocean  en- 
vironment can  provide.  In  fact,  esti- 
mates show  that  by  the  year  1990,  75 
percent  of  this  Nation's  population 
will  live  within  50  miles  of  our  sea- 
coasts.  As  our  use  of  the  oceans  grows, 
it  is  critically  important  that  we  pay 
closer  attention  to  protecting  the  qual- 
ity of  our  marine  environment.  We 
cannot  continue  to  abuse  what  may  be 
our  single  most  important  natural  re- 
source. 

Our  oceans  cover  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Earth's  surface  and  pro- 
vide a  home  for  about  90  percent  of 
the  life  on  this  planet,  yet  there  is  still 
so  little  we  know  about  them. 

Our  oceans  provide  us  with  about  60 
million  tons  of  food  each  year,  and 
that  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount 
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of  food  scientists  predict  we  will  some- 
day reap  from  the  sea  through  ocean 
farming. 

Our  oceans  are  a  rich  depository  of 
minerals  and  organic  compounds 
which  man  uses  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. Estimates  show  that  there  is 
enough  copper  on  the  ocean  bottom  to 
last  the  world  6,000  years,  and  enough 
nickel  to  last  150,000  years.  About  99 
percent  of  the  world's  bromine  is 
found  in  the  sea,  along  with  substan- 
tial quantities  of  magnesium,  cobalt, 
chlorine,  iodine,  calcium,  silicon,  phos- 
phorus, and  other  minerals. 

Our  oceans  have  become  an  impor- 
tant source  of  oil  and  gas,  and  scien- 
tists are  currently  studying  various 
other  ways  to  tap  the  oceans'  enor- 
mous energy  potential  through  such 
techniques  as  tidal  power  and  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion.  The  De- 
partment of  Energy  estimates  that  180 
million  kilowatt  hours  of  power  could 
be  generated  annually  if  the  currents 
from  the  Gulf  Stream  along  our  east 
coast  could  be  harnessed. 

Our  oceans  provide  us  with  97  per- 
cent of  the  world's  water  supply,  and 
about  half  of  our  life-supporting 
oxygen. 

Our  oceans  are  a  source  of  pleasure 
for  millions  of  people  who  pursue  such 
sports  as  swimming,  fishing,  boating, 
and  scuba  diving.  Such  recreational 
pursuits  have  resulted  in  the  growth 
of  huge  industries  which  provide  the 
necessary  equipment  for  these  sports. 

Our  oceans  are  a  bountiful  resource 
valuable  to  us  all  regardless  of  wheth- 
er we  live  on  the  coast  or  in  a  land- 
locked area.  But  this  infinitely  valua- 
ble resource  on  which  our  very  exist- 
ence depends  is  being  recklessly  en- 
dangered because  of  ignorance,  greed, 
and  careless  tieatment  of  our  coast- 
lines and  our  ocean  environment.  For 
years,  we  have  treated  our  oceans  as 
dumping  grounds,  polluting  them  with 
sewage,  sludge,  oil,  radioactive  com- 
pounds, toxic  heavy  metals,  pesticides, 
and  other  chemicals  on  the  cavalier  as- 
sumption that  their  ability  to  absorb 
this  garbage  was  endless.  Moreover, 
and  most  unfortunately,  the  heaviest 
pollution  has  occurred  on  our  Conti- 
nental Shelf  where  most  marine  life  is 
concentrated. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  begun  to 
awaken  and  to  take  steps  to  curb  some 
of  the  more  obvious  abuses  which  we 
are  inflicting  on  our  oceans. 

But  in  recent  months,  we  have  seen 
signs  of  a  reversal  of  some  of  the 
trends  aimed  at  protecting  our  oceans. 
There  are  moves  afoot  to  cut  off  funds 
and  eliminate  some  of  the  very  pro- 
grams that  have  enabled  us  to  make 
progress  in  protecting  our  seas  such  as 
coastal  zone  management,  the  coastal 
energy  impact  program,  and  the  sea 
grant  program.  Other  programs  deal- 
ing with  marine  sanctuaries,  estuarine 
sanctuaries,  and  public  education  ef- 
forts are  also  endangered  by  lobbies 


and  groups  which  seek  to  ra{>e  the  sea 
for  their  own  good  with  no  thought 
for  future  ramifications. 

We  must  be  strong  and  fight  these 
unfortunate  efforts.  We  all  must  care 
about  oceans.  Our  seas  may  just  be 
our  single  most  important  legacy  to 
future  generations. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  D'AMOURS)  for  taking  the 
time  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation  and  to  the  House. 
This  is  a  most  important  week,  and  I 
believe  we  should  all  participate  in 
this  observance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  capti- 
vating and  revealing  photographs  ever 
taken  shows  the  Earth  as  seen  from 
outer  space.   Taken   by   the  crew  of 
Apollo    17.    while    returning    from    a 
lunar  landing,  it  is  a  view  a  space  trav- 
eler would  see  as  he  approached  the 
Earth  for  the  first  time.  In  viewing 
that  magnificant  sight.  I  am  sure  he 
would  be  taken  back,  as  I  was  when  I 
first  saw  the  photo,  by  the  rich  ex- 
panse of  blue  water  which  dominates 
the  view,  a  blue  water,  teeming  with 
life,  and  supporting  life,  which  makes 
our    planet    so    different    from    the 
others   in   our  solar  system.   It   is   a 
photo  that  while  showing  the  t)eauty 
of  our  home,  also  shows  the  fragility 
and  finiteness  of  our  planet  which  we 
all  must  come  to  acknowledge  if  we 
are  to  insure  the  survival  of  mankind. 
This  week,   millions   of  Americans, 
from  border  to  border,  and  ocean  to 
ocean,  wiU  participate  in  the  44th  ob- 
servance of  National  Wildlife  Week. 
This   year's   observance    has   for   the 
first    time    in    history    taken    as    its 
theme,    'We  Care  Atwut  Oceans. "  to 
remind  us  how  precious  our  oceans  are 
and    what    we    must   do    to    preserve 
them. 

As  Americans,  living  in  a  nation  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  water,  we 
cannot  help  but  be  cognizant  of  the 
many  roles  oceans  have  played,  and 
will  continue  to  play  in  our  lives.  As  a 
nation  of  immigrants,  untold  Ameri- 
cans traversed  wide  oceans  to  come 
here  to  start  new  lives,  their  journey 
by  boat  never  to  be  forgotten. 

As  a  provider  of  food  for  millions  of 
Americans  as  well  as  employing  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  along  our 
shores,  the  waters  that  surround  our 
country  have  become  an  important 
natural  resource  vital  to  our  health 
and  well-being.  At  a  time  when  energy 
has  become  one  of  our  Nation's  utmost 
concerns,  we  have  turned  to  the 
oceans  to  help  us,  today  supplying  us 
with  oil  and  gas,  and  tomorrow  yield- 
ing tidal  power  and  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion.  Properly  utilized 
and  with  the  utmost  respect  to  marine 


life,  the  oceans  will  l)e  able  to  help  us 
meet  our  future  energy  needs. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  would  not  be 
a  necessity  of  having  a  week  dedicated 
to  the  survival  of  our  oceans  if  they 
were  not  in  serious  danger.  We  have 
reached  a  point  in  our  civilization 
where  we  must  stop  the  needless  and 
utterly  senseless  pollution  of  our  seas. 
We  have  reached  a  point  where  we 
may  have  done  irreversible  harm  to 
the  waters  which  have  helped  insure 
our  survival.  Let  us  hope  that  "We 
Care  About  Oceans  Week "  will  alert 
the  people  of  the  world  that  a  bleak 
future  of  the  oceans  is  a  bleak  future 
for  mankind.  If  we  continue  on  the 
path  of  abuse  and  destruction  of  our 
waters,  then  there  may  come  a  time 
when  a  space  traveler,  approaching 
our  planet,  may  find  a  planet  devoid  of 
the  rich  blue  water  and  devoid  of  life. 


D  1600 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Akaka). 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  theme  of  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Week— the  importance 
of  the  ocean. 

This  is  a  subject  which  is  very  close 
to  my  heart,  for  as  you  know,  my 
home  State.  Hawaii,  is  surrounded  by 
water.  We  are,  in  fact,  cut  off  from  the 
continental  United  States  by  miles  and 
miles  of  water. 

To  some,  the  ocean  is  a  barrier.  To 
others,  it  is  dangerous  and  unpredict- 
able and  a  source  of  destruction  for 
beaches  and  shorelines.  To  others  it  is 
a  source  of  food,  of  nourishment,  and 
of  life  itself. 

The  ancient  Polynesians  viewed  the 
ocean  as  a  highway  and  as  a  source  of 
food.  While  we  still  look  to  the  ocean 
as  a  source  of  nutrition,  her  role  in  our 
lives  has  further  expanded.  Now.  we 
look  to  the  ocean  as  a  new  source  of 
resources.  We  look  to  the  ocean  for 
new  sources  of  energy.  Already,  in 
Hawaii  we  are  researching  and  devel- 
oping ocean  thermal  energy  conver- 
sion technology,  and  technologies 
using  wavepower  and  seaweed  to  pro- 
duce energy.  All  of  these  potential 
sources  of  energy  will  play  a  key  role 
in  the  development  of  island  econo- 
mies, and  may  be  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  Third  World  nations.  In  the 
United  States,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  States  which  front  the  gulf  may 
someday  rely  on  ocean  energy  to  meet 
their  energy  needs. 

A  new  and  exciting  use  of  the  oceans 
is  currently  under  study  in  Hawaii.  An 
irmovative  and  capable  group  of  physi- 
cists is  now  at  work  researching  a  deep 
sea  neutrino  telescope.  From  their  ini- 
tial studies,  they  believe  that  the 
ocean  may  be  one  of  the  best  places  in 
the  world  to  detect  and  measure  the 
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movement  of  the  elusive  particle 
called  the  neutrino.  In  a  recent  article 
which  appeared  in  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, authors  John  G.  Learned  and 
E)avid  Eichler  describe  the  project  this 
way: 

High  energy  phenomena  such  as  superno- 
vas and  X-ray  double  stars  may  emit  a  flood 
of  neutrinos.  An  array  of  sensors  shielded 
by  5  kilometers  of  water  could  selectively 
detect  such  particles. 

No  one  in  the  world  has  ever  built  a 
neutrino  telescope  of  the  size  that  the 
research  group  in  Hawaii  would  like  to 
build.  Furthermore,  if  the  project  is 
successful,  this  will  be  the  first  time 
that  man  has  ever  been  able  to  detect 
the  interaction  of  neutrinos  emitted 
by  distant  stars  in  our  galaxy.  It  will 
be  the  first  time  that  stargazers  will  be 
able  to  study  the  neutrino  as  it  relates 
to  some  of  the  remarkable  phenomena 
of  our  universe,  phenomena  such  as 
black  holes,  pulsars,  and  exploding 
galaxies. 

Surely,  the  ocean  is  more  than  a 
source  of  food  for  us.  The  ocean  is  one 
of  mans  unexplored  frontiers— a  fron- 
tier for  discovery  of  the  unknown,  and 
for  use  of  the  known  to  support  man 
in  his  quest  for  a  better  life. 

Indeed,  no  better  theme  could  have 
been  found  for  National  Wildlife  Week 
than  that  of  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article 
which  appeared  in  Scientific  American 
with  my  remarks  in  the  Record: 
A  Deep-Sea  Nedtrino  Telescope 
(By  John  G.  Learned  and  David  Eichler) 
Virtually  everything  astronomers  know 
about  objects  outside  the  solar  system  is 
based  on  the  detection  of  photons:  the 
quanu  of  electromagnetic  radiation.  Yet 
there  is  another  form  of  radiation  that  per- 
vades the  universe  and  may  even  dominate 
It:  neutrmos.  With  no  electric  charge  and 
negligible  mass,  the  neutrino  is  an  elemen- 
tary particle  that  rarely  interacts  with 
other  particles,  so  rarely  that  a  neutrino  can 
cross  the  entire  universe,  even  traversing 
substantial  aggregations  of  matter,  without 
being  absorbed  or  even  deHected.  And  neu- 
trinos that  have  not  been  absorbed  or  de- 
flected carry  with  them  information  about 
the  site  of  their  production  and  can  escape 
from  regions  of  space  where  light  and  other 
kinds  of  electromagnetic  radiation  are 
blocked  by  matter.  Therefore  the  detection 
of  cosmic  neutrinos  could  provide  new  infor- 
mation about  a  wide  variety  of  astrophysical 
phenomena. 

The  same  reluctance  to  interact  with 
mattirr  that  gives  the  neutrino  iu  long 
range  makes  it  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
detect.  Most  neutrinos  reaching  the  earth 
travel  all  the  way  through  it  unperturbed 
leavmg  no  sign  of  their  passage.  No  appara- 
tus can  detect  neutrinos  unless  it  is  ex- 
tremely massive  and  sufficiently  shielded 
from  the  interfering  effects  of  other  parti- 
cles. Great  mass  is  synonymous  with  huge 
numbers  of  nucleons  (neutrons  and  pro- 
tons), and  the  more  massive  the  detector 
the  larger  the  probability  of  one  of  its  nu- 
cleons interacting  with  a  neutrino. 

A  few  years  ago  a  group  of  physiciste  came 
up  with  an  ambitious  proposal  for  detecting 
cosmic  and  terrestrial  neutrinos  by  harness- 
ing    the     mass     of     the     ocean.     Named 
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DUMAND,  for  deep  underwater  muon  and 
neutrino  detector,  the  proposal  calls  of  plac- 
ing an  array  of  light  sensors  above  the 
ocean  floor  at  a  depth  of  some  five  kilome- 
ters. The  detecting  medium  is  the  seawater 
itself:  when  a  neutrino  interacts  with  a  par- 
ticle In  an  atom  of  seawater,  it  gives  rise  to  a 
cascade  of  electrically  charged  particles  and 
a  flash  of  light  that  will  be  detected  by  the 
sensors.  The  five  kilometers  of  seawater 
above  the  sensors  will  shield  them  from  the 
interfering  effects  of  other  high-energy  par 
tides  raining  down  through  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  neutrino  has  a  rich  intellectual  histo- 
ry. In  1931  the  particle  was  introduced  as  a 
hypothetical  entity  to  account  for  a  tiny 
amount  of  energy  that  seemed  to  vanish  in 
the  radioactive  decay  of  certain  atomic 
nuclei.  Wolfgang  Pauli  proposed  that  the 
missing  energy  was  spirited  away  by  an  un- 
observed particle,  which  was  later  named  by 
Enrico  Fermi  the  neutrino  ("little  neutral 
one").  It  was  not  until  1956.  however,  that 
Frederick  Reines  and  Clyde  L.  Cowan.  Jr.. 
detected  the  particle.  The  neutrino  is  now 
seen  as  being  a  member  of  the  small  family 
of  elementary  particles  known  as  leptons. 
which  seem  to  have  no  measurable  size  and 
no  constituents.  The  other  species  of  lepton 
are  the  muon.  the  electron  and  the  tau  par- 
ticle. There  are  three  kinds  of  neutrino,  one 
associated  with  the  electron  (called  the  elec- 
tron neutrino),  one  associated  with  the 
muon  (the  muon  neutrino)  and  one  associat- 
ed with  the  tau  particle  (the  Uu  neutrino). 
And  for  each  kind  of  neutrino  there  is  a  cor- 
responding antineutrino. 

Neutrinos  created  in  large  particle  accel- 
erators are  routinely  employed  to  probe  the 
massive  members  of  the  other  major  class  of 
particles:  the  hadrons  (including  the  proton, 
the  neutron,  the  pion  and  the  kaon).  which 
seem  to  have  the  constituents  called  quarks. 
Particle-accelerator  experiments  in  which 
neutrinos  are  scattered  by  hadrons  have  re- 
vealed much  about  the  quark  structure  of 
matter.  It  is  testimony  to  the  versatility  of 
the  neutrino  that  it  can  be  exploited  both  to 
probe  objects  as  small  as  quarks  and  to  in- 
vestigate objects  at  astronomical  distances. 
Neutrino  microscopes,  however,  have  far 
outpaced  neutrino  telescopes. 

The  DUMAND  apparatus  will  not  be  the 
first  neutrino  telescope.  In  the  early  1960s 
Raymond  Davis  of  the  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory  made  the  initial  serious  attempt 
at  neutrino  astronomy.  He  set  out  to  detect 
low-energy  neutrinos  emitted  by  the  sun. 
the  brightest  source  in  the  sky  of  neutrinos 
as  well  as  photons.  The  neutrinos  are  gener- 
ated deep  within  the  sun  in  the  thermonu- 
clear reactions  that  transmute  hydrogen 
into  helium  with  the  release  of  energy. 
Almost  a  tenth  of  the  energy  is  carried  away 
by  neutrinos,  whose  energies  range  from 
half  a  million  electron  volts  to  14  million. 
The  flux  of  solar  neutrinos  at  the  distance 
of  the  earth  is  staggering  (more  than  100 
million  million  pass  through  the  human 
body  every  second),  but  the  particles  are 
nonetheless  elusive.  Even  so.  a  tiny  fraction 
of  them  do  interact  with  a  sufficient  quanti- 
ty of  matter. 

With  a  massive  detector  and  endless  pa- 
tience Davis  has  apparently  detected  solar 
neutrinos.  His  detector  is  basically  a  large 
tank  containing  610  tons  of  the  ordinary 
cleaning  fluid  tetrachloroethylene.  the  mol- 
ecules of  which  consist  of  two  atoms  of 
carbon  and  four  of  chlorine  (C,C1.).  A 
fourth  of  the  chlorine  atoms  are  those  of 
the  isotope  chlorine  37.  and  when  such  an 
atom  captures  a  neutrino,  it  is  transformed 
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Into  an  atom  of  argon  37.  The  argon  37  is  ra- 
dioactive, and  so  the  decay  of  an  atom  of  it 
signifies  the  capture  of  a  neutrino.  Davis 
and  his  co-workers  have  spent  the  past 
decade  trying  to  record  solar  neutrinos.  The 
experiment  has  finally  begun  to  yield  a  posi- 
tive signal,  although  it  is  not  as  large  as  was 
expected. 

Another  kind  of  low-energy  neutrino  tele- 
scope has  been  developed  in  the  past 
decade.  It  consists  of  a  tank  of  water 
equipped  with  light  detectors.  If  a  neutrino 
interacts  with  an  atom  of  the  water,  the  in- 
teraction gives  rise  to  charged  particles  that 
recoil  with  high  energy.  When  such  a  parti- 
cle travels  through  a  transparent  medium 
faster  than  the  speed  of  light  in  that 
medium,  it  emits  the  characteristic  blue 
light  of  Cerenkov  radiation,  and  it  is  the 
tiny  flash  of  this  light  that  is  picked  up  by 
the  detectors. 

Low-energy  neutrino  telescopes  may  be 
able  to  record  neutrinos  from  a  supernova,  a 
star  that  is  believed  to  explode  after  it  has 
exhausted  its  nuclear  fuel  and  collapsed. 
More  energy  is  released  in  the  few  seconds 
of  the  explosion  than  in  the  stars  entire 
previous  history.  Most  of  this  energy  es- 
capes in  the  form  of  neutrinos,  each  of 
which  typically  has  an  energy  of  15  million 
electron  volts.  A  detector  with  a  mass  of  sev- 
eral tons  could  monitor  neutrinos  coming 
from  a  supernova  on  the  other  side  of  our 
galaxy.  Several  low-energy  neutrino  tele- 
scopes are  now  poised  to  observe  the  next 
such  supernova. 

Some  neutrinos  are  far  more  energetic 
than  those  produced  in  supernovas  or  in  the 
interior  of  stars  such  as  the  sun.  In  the 
earth's  atmosphere  and  in  many  astrophysi- 
cal systems  neutrinos  are  created  with  ener- 
gies in  excess  of  10*  electron  volts.  Such 
neutrinos  are  the  result  of  extremely  ener- 
getic collisions  between  nucleons.  For  exam- 
ple, high-energy  neutrinos  are  generated 
when  energetic  cosmic-ray  protons  strike 
the  nuclei  of  atoms  in  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere. DUMAND  will  be  able  to  detect  neu- 
trinos with  energies  of  more  than  10"  elec- 
tron volts. 

The  history  of  attempts  to  detect  high- 
energy  neutrinos  at  sites  other  than  particle 
accelerators  is  a  short  one.  There  have  been 
only  four  experiments,  of  which  the  first 
and  largest  was  done  by  Reines  and  his  co- 
workers. Their  detector  and  the  others  con- 
sist of  extensive  arrays  of  sensors  deployed 
in  deep  mine  shafts.  When  an  occasional 
high-energy  neutrino  interacts  with  a  nu- 
cleon  in  the  surrounding  rock,  it  creates  a 
shower  of  electrically  charged  particles  that 
are  registered  by  the  sensors. 

If  the  neutrino  is  a  muon  neutrino  with 
an  energy  of  more  than  10«  electron  volts, 
the  particles  emerging  from  the  collision 
will  usually  include  a  muon.  Muons  have 
great  penetrating  power:  indeed,  an  energet- 
ic one  can  penetrate  a  kilometer  of  rock. 
Hence  the  neutrino  can  t)e  monitored  even 
if  it  interacts  with  a  nucleon  a  kilometer 
from  the  sensor:  the  resulting  muon  will 
continue  roughly  along  the  trajectory  of  the 
neutrino  and  trip  the  sensor.  Therefore  the 
effective  size  of  the  detector  extends  well 
beyond  its  physical  dimensions. 

Muons  are  also  created  high  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere  in  collisions  between  cosmic 
rays  and  the  nucleons  of  air  molecules,  and 
the  muons  will  trigger  a  high-energy  neu- 
trino detector  if  they  can  reach  it.  It  is  to 
keep  atmospheric  muons  from  swamping 
rarer  neutrino-generated  muons  that  the  de- 
tector must  be  placed  deep  below  the  sur- 
face. Reines'  detector,  which  had  a  total 
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area  of  140  square  meters,  was  two  miles 
down  in  the  deepest  mine  shaft  in  the  world 
(near  Johannesburg  in  South  Africa).  The 
depth  and  the  Installation  costs  put  limits 
on  the  size  of  the  detector,  and  it  did  not 
reveal  any  neutrino  sources  outside  the 
earths  atmosphere.  Even  so.  the  negative 
result  has  astrophysical  significance:  it 
bears  on  the  production  in  the  universe  of 
deuterium  (heavy  hydrogen).  In  which  nu- 
cleons collide  and  give  rise  to  neutrinos. 

The  DUMAND  apparatus  will  be  much 
more  sensitive  than  other  high-energy  neu- 
trino detectors  chiefly  because  it  will  be 
better  shielded  and  will  be  able  to  detect 
neutrino  interactions  in  a  much  larger 
volume  of  matter.  The  current  plan  is  to  ul- 
timately distribute  at  least  2.000  light  sen- 
sors throughout  a  cubic  kilometer  of 
seawater.  Flexible  cables  will  anchor  the 
sensors  to  one  another  and  to  the  ocean 
floor.  The  entire  array  will  be  linked  to  a 
computer  on  the  shore. 

The  DUMAND  array  will  efficiently 
detect  a  single  neutrino  interaction  if  the 
energy  of  the  neutrino  exceeds  10' '  electron 
volts.  Neutrinos  with  less  energy  will  regis- 
ter only  if  many  of  them  trip  the  detector 
simultaneously,  as  might  happen  if  an  as- 
trophysical system  gave  off  a  powerful  burst 
of  them.  An  essential  feature  of  the  array 
will  be  its  ability  to  determine  the  direction 
from  which  a  detected  neutrino  came.  The 
bulk  of  the  charged  particles  created  in  the 
interaction  of  a  neutrino  and  a  nucleon  of 
seawater  will  continue  for  some  10  meters  in 
a  direction  within  half  a  degree  of  the  tra- 
jectory of  the  incident  neutrino.  The 
charged  particles  will  collide  with  other  par- 
ticles in  the  water,  which  will  in  turn  collide 
with  still  other  particles,  giving  rise  to  a  cas- 
cade of  perhaps  a  few  million  particles.  The 
cascade  will  be  accompanied  by  billions  of 
tiny  flashes  of  Cerenkov  radiation  and  will 
trigger  light  sensors  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. 

A  muon  among  the  charged  particles, 
being  exceptionally  penetrating,  will  emit 
light  throughout  its  long  path  through  the 
seawater.  At  a  neutrino  energy  of  al>out  10 '^^ 
electron  volts  the  t>T»ical  muon  track  is  at 
least  a  kilometer  long.  A  computer  analysis 
of  the  sensor  responses  should  fix  the  direc- 
tion of  the  incident  neutrino  to  better  than 
half  a  degree.  According  to  calculations  by 
Arthur  Roberts  and  Victor  J.  Stenger  of  the 
Hawaii  DUMAND  Center,  a  computer  anal- 
ysis of  the  total  number  of  detected  Ceren- 
kov photons  should  establish  the  energy  of 
the  neutrino  fairly  accurately. 

Although  the  DUMAND  array  will  have  a 
cross-sectional  area  of  a  square  kilometer 
for  muon  detection,  its  effective  collection 
area  will  l)e  far  smaller  for  neutrino  detec- 
tion. For  a  neutrino  with  an  energy  of  10" 
electron  volts  each  nucleon  of  seawater  in 
effect  provides  a  target  of  10  »  square  centi- 
meters. A  cubic  kilometer  of  seawater  holds 
6  X  10"  nucleons.  and  so  the  t-otal  collecting 
area  for  collisions  within  the  DUMAND 
array  comes  to  6.000  square  centimeters. 
Unlike  telescopes  that  record  photons,  the 
neutrino  telescope  will  look  in  all  directions 
at  once;  it  will  even  be  detecting  neutrinos 
coming  up  from  below  through  the  earth. 
Three  or  more  counts  per  year  of  high- 
energy  neutrinos  from  a  given  direction 
might  constitute  a  sUtistically  significant 
result.  Such  a  result  would  correspond  to  a 
minimum  energy  flux  of  15  electron  volts 
per  centimeter  squared  per  second.  If  the 
distance  over  which  the  neutrino-generated 
muon  can  travel  is  taken  into  account,  the 
effective  size  of  the  detector  is  much  larger. 


Theodore  Bowen  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona was  the  first  to  suggest  another  way 
the  ocean  could  be  harnessed  to  detect  neu- 
trinos. The  particle  cascade  triggered  by  the 
neutrino  collision  heats  a  rod-shaped 
volume  of  water.  The  heat  expands  the 
water  and  launches  a  small  pressure  pulse, 
or  sound  wave,  that  can  travel  as  far  as  10 
kilometers  before  it  is  absorbed  or  lost  in 
the  background  noise  of  the  ocean.  If  acous- 
tic sensors  could  be  designed  that  would 
"hear"  the  cascade,  they  would  have  a 
much  longer  range  than  the  optical  sensors 
have.  Nevertheless,  for  a  muon  or  particle 
cascade  whose  energy  is  less  than  10'"  volts 
the  sound  pulse  will  quickly  be  lost  in  the 
background  noise.  If  there  are  neutrinos 
that  can  trigger  a  cascade  of  more  than  10 '• 
electron  volts,  the  acoustic  sensors  would  be 
able  to  determine  the  trajectory  of  the  neu- 
trinos from  the  highly  directional  sound 
wave  of  the  cascade.  Hence  the  DUMAND 
array  may  include  an  array  of  acoustic  sen- 
sors. 

It  will  be  no  small  technological  feat  to 
place  thousands  of  optical  and  acoustic  sen- 
sors five  kilometers  deep  in  the  ocean,  to 
keep  them  operating  and  to  monitor  their 
signals.  Over  the  past  six  years  some  100 
physicists,  astronomers,  engineers  and 
oceanographers  headed  by  Reines  have 
evaluated  potential  sites  on  the  ocean  floor, 
have  studied  ways  of  deploying  the  appara- 
tus and  have  investigated  different  kinds  of 
optical  and  acoustic  sensors.  A  series  of 
studies  and  workshops  decided  on  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  as  the  site.  Since  the  islands 
are  steep-sided  volcanoes,  the  ocean  floor  is 
quite  deep  near  the  shore:  as  a  result  the 
sensors  would  be  more  accessible.  Above  the 
ocean  floor  near  the  islands  there  are  few 
strong  currents  and  little  biological  activity 
that  might  interfere  with  the  sensor's  per- 
formance. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands is  that  the  deep  seawater  around 
them  is  unusually  transparent  to  blue  light. 
Recent  tests  conducted  20  kilometers  west 
of  the  island  of  Hawaii  at  a  depth  of  4.5  kil- 
ometers showed  that  a  flash  of  blue  light  is 
attenuated  by  64  percent  only  over  the  sur- 
prisingly large  distance  of  25  meters.  As  a 
result  the  DUMAND  sensors  can  l)e  placed 
not  at  intervals  of  20  meters,  as  was  origi- 
nally suggested,  but  at  intervals  of  more 
than  50  meters,  so  that  fewer  detectors  will 
be  needed  to  monitor  the  same  volume  of 
water 

The  cost  of  the  DUMAND  project  was  ini- 
tially put  at  about  $100  million,  but  the 
need  for  fewer  detectors  has  significantly 
reduced  the  figure.  Moreover,  the 
DUMAND  organization  plans  to  build  and 
install  a  smaller  array  of  sensors  before  Im- 
plementing the  full  project.  That  array 
would  cost  about  $5  million.  If  the  smaller 
project  is  approved  and  the  funds  are  pro- 
vided, the  array  could  begrtn  gathering  data 
in  perhaps  three  years. 

This  spring  a  group  of  investigators  led  by 
Vincent  Z.  Peterson  of  the  Hawaii 
DUMAND  Center  plans  to  deploy  a  string 
of  five  muon  sensors  at  depths  of  between 
one  kilometer  and  five  kilometers.  The  sen- 
sors will  collect  data  for  two  weeks,  during 
which  they  are  expected  to  record  thou- 
sands of  atmospheric  muons  and  perhaps 
four  neutrino-induced  muons.  If  the  detect- 
ed muons  come  from  below,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly have  been  generated  by  neu- 
trinos: the  neutrino  Is  the  only  particle  that 
can  pass  all  the  way  through  the  earth.  The 
operation  of  the  string  of  sensors  should 
help  to  establish  the  feasibility  of  the 
DUMAND  project. 


What  originally  generates  the  high-energy 
neutrinos  the  DUMAND  array  will  detect? 
The  neutrino  is  a  chief  decay  product  of  the 
unstable  hadrons  the  pion  and  the  kaon. 
Pions  and  kaons  are  copiously  created  when 
a  nucleon  is  struck  by  a  relativistic  proton:  a 
proton  moving  at  nearly  the  speed  of  light. 
About  a  third  of  the  pions  have  no  electric 
charge:  they  decay  into  gamma  rays.  The 
charged  pions  and  most  of  the  kaons  decay 
into  neutrinos,  muons.  electrons  and  their 
antiparticles.  When  a  relativistic  proton 
strikes  a  stationary  nucleon.  the  pions. 
kaons  and  the  decay  products  all  continue 
in  about  the  same  direction  as  the  proton. 
In  many  such  collisions  one  of  the  decay 
products  (such  as  the  neutrino)  Inherits  a 
large  fraction  of  the  proton's  energy. 

In  short,  the  production  of  high-energy 
neutrinos  calls  for  high-energy  protons  and 
a  t&rget  of  stationary  nucleons  for  the  pro- 
tons to  bombard.  With  the  exception  of  par- 
ticle accelerators  the  main  terrestrial  source 
of  high-energy  neutrinos  is  the  impact  of 
cosmic-ray  protons  on  the  nucleons  in  air 
molecules  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  When 
the  pions  and  kaons  created  in  such  colli- 
sions are  able  to  decay  l)efore  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  atmosphere  or  In  the  ground, 
they  give  rise  to  neutrinos. 

The  relativistic  effect  of  time  dilation  pro- 
longs the  life  of  pions  and  kaons  that  are 
particularly  energetic.  For  pions  and  kaons 
with  energies  exceeding  10"  electron  volts 
the  effect  of  time  dilation  is  to  lengthen 
their  lifetimes  to  the  point  where  many  of 
them  eventually  collide  with  a  particle  in 
the  air  Instead  of  decaying  into  neutrinos 
and  other  products.  Cosmic-ray  protons  en- 
tering the  earth's  atmosphere  at  shallow 
angles  give  rise  to  secondary  particles  that 
skim  along  the  top  of  the  atmosphere, 
where  the  density  of  the  air  molecules  is 
low.  Such  particles  have  a  l)etter  chance  of 
decaying  before  undergoing  a  collision  than 
particles  that  are  heading  straight  down 
Into  the  denser  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
where  the  probability  of  a  collision  is  much 
higher.  At  energies  of  about  10"  electron 
volts  four  times  as  many  atmospheric  neu- 
trinos come  from  the  horizontal  direction  as 
come  from  the  vertical.  This  angular  de- 
pendence is  a  signature  that  the  neutrinos 
originated  In  the  atmosphere. 

Cosmic-ray  protons  collide  not  only  with 
nucleons  In  the  atmosphere  but  also  with 
protons  in  the  rarefied  medium  Ijetween  the 
stars  of  our  galaxy.  In  regions  of  the  galaxy 
where  protons  have  O^n  accelerated  to 
high  energies  the  density  of  matter  is  typi- 
cally so  low  that  all  the  secondary  particles 
created  In  a  collision  decay  and  yield  neu- 
trinos before  they  lose  most  of  their  energy 
in  subsequent  collisions.  In  this  sense  neu- 
trino production  is  more  efficient  In  the 
galaxy  at  large  than  it  is  in  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere. Extraterrestrial  neutrinos  are 
likely  to  dominate  those  detected  by  the 
DUMAND  array  at  the  high  energies  where 
the  production  of  neutrinos  in  the  atmos- 
phere is  the  least  efficient. 

High-energy  neutrinos  created  In  Inter- 
stellar cosmic-ray  collisions  ¥  ould  trigger  a 
few  hundred  counts  in  the  r>UMAND  array 
each  year.  These  neutrinos  however,  would 
come  from  a  large  sector  r  f  the  sky.  and  it 
may  be  difficult  to  distia  ulsh  such  a  dif- 
fuse signal  from  the  back  n^und  of  atmos- 
pheric neutrinos.  Whether  ir  not  DUMAND 
Is  able  to  resolve  the  signs  depends  on  the 
precise  energy  distributioi.  of  the  cosmic 
rays  in  the  galaxy.  B>en  the  failure  to 
detect  the  signal,  however,  would  k>e  an  im- 
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portant    result    that    would    bear    on    the 
sources  of  cosmic  rays. 

A  concentrated  neutrino  signal  could 
come  from  collisions  closer  to  a  source  of 
relatlvistic  protons.  Here  the  neutrinos 
would  arrive  not  from  a  large  sector  of  the 
sky  but  from  a  point  source.  As  a  result  they 
would  stand  out  above  the  atmospheric 
background  much  better  than  a  diffuse 
signal.  Relativistic  particles  are  known  to  be 
generated  by  a  wide  variety  of  astrophysical 
systems,  both  within  the  galaxy  and  outside 
it:  neutron  stars,  the  blast  waves  of  superno- 
vas, the  active  nuclei  of  other  galaxies  and 
even  quasars.  The  collisions  of  relativistic 
protons  from  any  of  these  objects  might 
give  rise  to  neutrinos  that  DUMAND  could 
detect. 

One  simple  scenario  for  the  generation  of 
neutrinos  has  relativistic  protons  being  cre- 
ated near  the  surface  of  a  massive  astro- 
physical  object.  (An  example  on  a  modest 
scale  is  a  solar  flare,  in  which  magnetic 
energy  suddenly  released  near  the  surface 
of  the  sun  results  in  the  acceleration  of  pro- 
tons to  extremely  high  velocities.)  If  some 
of  the  protons  then  rain  down  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  object,  the  object  itself  provides 
the  target  nucleons.  The  resulting  collisions 
yield  neutrinos,  most  of  which  pass  through 
the  object  and  continue  on  their  way  to  vast 
distances. 

Another  scenario  has  matter  accreting,  or 
falling,  on  a  compact  object  and  providing 
the  target  for  relativistic  particles  generated 
by  the  object.  Many  galactic  X-ray  sources 
are  neutron  stars  to  which  matter  is  accret- 
ing. The  X-ray  emission  of  the  source  is  in 
fact  powered  by  the  falling  matter.  Quasars 
and  active  galactic  nuclei  may  be  powered  in 
the  same  way.  According  to  some  theories, 
quasars  and  active  galactic  nuclei  generate 
relativistic  particles  in  their  innermost  re- 
gions; such  objects  would  be  candidates  for 
neutrino  astronomy. 

If  the  accreting  matter  is  thick  enough,  it 
will  obscure  the  object  from  view.  In  that 
case  the  emitted  neutrinos  would  be  the 
only  direct  clue  to  high-energy  processes 
taking  place  in  the  object.  The  greater  the 
rate  of  accreting  matter,  the  more  powerful 
the  object.  Two  years  ago  a  remarkable 
system  was  discovered  that  is  otiscured  by 
accreting  matter.  Known  as  SS  433.  it  seems 
to  consist  of  a  compact  object  that  is  expel- 
ling two  jets  of  matter  in  opposite  directions 
at  extradordinarily  high  velocities  [see  "The 
Bizarre  Spectrum  of  SS  433."  by  Bruce 
Margon:  Scientific  American.  October. 
19801.  Some  astronomers  estimate  that  SS 
433  is  1.000  times  more  powerful  (that  is,  it 
puts  out  1.000  times  more  energy  per 
second)  than  the  brightest  stellar  object 
known  in  the  galaxy. 

Why  should  such  a  powerful  object  have 
been  discovered  only  recently?  The  answer 
is  the  SS  433  is  a  relatively  faint  source  of 
photons.  Although  it  may  seem  contradic- 
tory that  an  object  with  such  power  should 
be  so  faint,  the  two  properties  actually  go 
together.  The  accreting  matter  that  gives 
SS  433  its  tremendous  power  also  acts  to 
screen  its  bright  central  region  from  view. 
Any  relativistic  protons  that  are  created 
near  the  compact  object  would  undoubtedly 
collide  with  other  nucleons.  and  the  result- 
ing neutrinos  could  escape.  SS  433  may  be 
so  powerful  that  only  one  part  in  a  million 
of  its  energy  budget  need  go  into  the  pro- 
duction of  high-energy  neutrinos  for  them 
to  be  detected  by  DUMAND.  It  is  not  yet 
known  exactly  what  SS  433  is  or  whether 
high-energy  protons  are  actually  generated 
in  the  accreting  matter.  Nevertheless,  the 
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discovery  of  SS  433  supports  the  view  that 
exotic  astrophysical  systems  exist  hidden  by 
the  accreting  matter  that  powers  them. 
Neutrino  astronomy  offers  the  only  hope  of 
directly  detecting  such  objects. 

Many  stellar  objects  are  binary,  or  double, 
systems.  One  member  of  the  system  can 
therefore  provide  target  nucleons  for  rela- 
tivistic particles  generated  by  the  other.  If  a 
young,  rapidly  rotating  neutron  star  belongs 
to  a  binary  system,  its  companion  could  play 
the  target  role.  When  the  companion 
eclipsed  the  neutron  star,  relativistic  pro- 
tons from  the  neutron  star  impinging  on  the 
nucleons  of  the  companion  would  generate 
neutrinos  that  would  proceed  through  the 
companion  along  the  line  of  sight. 

Theoretical  considerations  suggest  that  at 
any  one  time  there  could  be  a  few  young 
neutron-star  binary  systems  in  our  galaxy. 
One  such  system  may  have  been  observed: 
the  binary  X-ray  source  Cygnus  X-3.  The 
neutron  star  in  Cygnus  X-3  emits  gamma 
rays,  which  implies  it  also  generates  relativ- 
istic particles.  The  details  of  the  X-ray  emis- 
sion indicate  that  the  entire  system  is 
shrouded  by  a  cloud  of  gas  that  seems  to 
have  evaporated  from  the  surface  of  the 
companion  star  when  it  was  heated  by  radi- 
ation from  the  neutron  star.  The  companion 
periodically  eclipses  the  neutron  star,  at 
which  time  X-rays  are  no  longer  detected. 
Prom  this  observation  it  can  be  inferred 
that  the  companion  star  is  then  between 
the  solar  system  and  the  relativistic  parti- 
cles associated  with  the  neutron  star.  The 
geometry  is  ideal  for  the  emission  of  high- 
energy  neutrinos  in  our  direction. 

Another  scenario  for  neutrino  production 
involves  the  ejection  of  matter  from  a  com- 
pact object.  For  example,  neutron  stars  are 
apparently  bom  in  the  explosions  of  super- 
novas. When  a  star  explodes  as  a  supernova, 
it  blows  off  its  outer  shell.  The  expanding 
shell  can  then  provide  a  screen  of  target  nu- 
cleons for  relativistic  protons  from  the  neu- 
tron star.  In  fact,  for  the  first  six  months 
the.  shell  would  be  opaque  to  photons  and 
all  other  relativisitic  particles,  and  so  the 
neutron  star  could  not  be  observed  with 
conventional  telescopes.  In  this  period  of  in- 
fancy the  neutron  star  would,  it  is  thought, 
have  more  power  than  it  would  have  at  any 
other  time.  Indeed,  the  DUMAND  array 
might  detect  neutrinos  from  an  infant  neu- 
tron star  shrouded  by  a  supernova  shell 
even  if  it  were  not  in  our  own  galaxy  but  in 
a  nearby  one.  Supernovas  are  thought  to  ex- 
plode at  the  rate  of  roughly  one  per  galaxy 
every  20  years.  In  a  few  years  of  operation 
the  DUMAND  array  might  pick  up  high- 
energy  neutrinos  from  a  supernova  in  one  of 
several  nearby  galaxies. 

In  principle  the  supernova  shell  could  act 
as  a  source  of  neutrinos  for  much  longer 
than  six  months.  If  the  shell  had  a  signifi- 
cant magnetic  field,  it  could  store  relativis- 
tic protons.  Then  the  shell  could  continue 
to  emit  neutrinos  as  long  as  its  ever  decreas- 
ing density  allowed  relativistic  protons  to 
collide  frequently.  We  estimate  that  the 
shell  would  be  dense  enough  to  yield  neu- 
trinos for  perhaps  50  years.  Our  own  galaxy 
may  Include  two  or  three  such  neutrino 
sources  that  the  DUMAND  project  could 
detect. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  plausible  as- 
trophysical scenarios  for  the  production  of 
high-energy  neutrinos.  There  are  many 
other  possible  scenarios  involving  the  same 
concept:  relativistic  protons  colliding  with  a 
target,  with  neutrinos  emerging  from  the 
collisions. 

Would  the  DUMAND  array  be  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  detect  the  neutrinos  created  by 


these  various  objects?  Since  the  neutrinos 
cannot  be  detected  at  present,  we  cannot 
give  a  definite  answer.  The  energy  output  of 
many  kinds  of  celestial  objects  is  nonethe- 
less compatible  with  the  hypothesis  that 
the  DUMAND  project  will  be  able  to  detect 
neutrinos.  From  such  objects  the  eaulh  is 
exposed  to  a  considerable  flux  of  electro- 
magnetic energy,  and  if  it  is  exposed  to  a 
flux  of  neutrino  energy  that  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  electromagnetic-energy  flux, 
then  the  DUMAND  array  will  be  able  to 
detect  the  neutrinos. 

For  example,  the  energy  flux  of  photons 
from  neutron  stars  in  our  galaxy,  quasars 
and  active  galactic  nuclei  is  on  the  order  of 
a  few  thousand  electron  volts  per  centi- 
meter squared  per  second.  Since  the  thresh- 
old neutrino  flux  for  DUMAND  is  between 
10  and  100  electron  volts  per  centimeter 
squared  per  second  for  neutrinos  with  ener- 
gies of  between  10"  and  10'«  electron  volts, 
nearby  neutron  stars,  quasars  and  active  ga- 
lactic nuclei  need  spend  only  1  percent  of 
their  energy  budget  on  the  very-high-energy 
neutrinos  that  would  be  detected  by  the 
DUMAND  array.  Even  so,  the  production  of 
relativistic  particles  in  such  objects  needs  to 
be  quite  efficient.  There  is  remarkable  evi- 
dence, however,  that  this  high-efficiency  re- 
quirement is  frequently  met. 

The  Crab  Nebula  is  the  best-known 
system  in  which  particles  with  energies 
greater  than  10"  electron  volts  are  produced 
with  high  efficiency,  the  nebula  generates 
X  rays  by  the  synchrotron  mechanism,  in 
which  high-energy  electrons  radiate  away 
energy  when  they  are  deflected  by  the  neb- 
ulas  magnetic  field.  The  estimated  strength 
of  the  field  implies  that  the  electrons  each 
have  an  energy  of  about  10"  electron  volts. 

Such  energetic  electrons  should  radiate 
away  their  energy  in  a  year  or  so.  yet  this 
population  in  the  Crab  Nebula  does  not 
seem  to  be  decreasing.  Astronomers  have 
therefore  concluded  that  the  electrons  are 
somehow  being  continuously  supplied  or 
reenergized  by  the  rapidly  rotating  neutron 
star  at  the  center  of  the  nebula.  The  neu- 
tron star,  whose  rate  of  rotation  is  slowly 
decreasing,  emits  a  pulse  of  radiation  once 
per  revolution:  it  is  a  pulsar.  In  the  gradual 
decrease  of  the  pulse  rate  astronomers  have 
a  measure  of  the  rate  at  which  the  star  is 
spinning  down.  The  spin-down  rate  in  turn 
yields  the  approximate  rate  at  which  the 
star  is  losing  rotational  energy.  The  rate  of 
energy  loss  is  comparable  to  the  power 
needed  to  sustain  the  synchrotron  emission 
of  the  electrons  in  the  Crab  Nebula.  This 
numerical  agreement  suggests  that  the  neu- 
tron star  is  somehow  converting  a  large 
fraction  of  its  rotational  energy  into  relativ- 
istic panicles. 

Another  example  of  the  efficient  produc- 
tion of  relativistic  particles  is  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  system:  the  bright  quasar 
3C  273.  Recent  measurements  by  satellite 
instruments  reveal  that  the  quasar  emits 
almost  as  much  energy  in  gamma  rays  as  it 
does  in  any  other  region  of  the  electromag- 
netic spectrum.  The  energy  of  each  gamma 
ray  is  more  than  10'  electron  volts,  which 
means  that  the  gamma  rays  could  only  have 
been  generated  by  relativistic  particles  (al- 
though precisely  how  relativistic  is  not  yet 
known).  The  quasar  is  apparently  spending 
a  very  large  fraction  of  its  energy  budget  on 
relativistic  particles.  Energy  considerations 
suggest  that  neutrinos  from  this  source 
could  register  about  100  counts  per  year  in 
the  DUMAND  apparatus.  Even  though  the 
quasar  3C  273  is  exceptionally  bright,  it  is 
not  unrepresentative  of  a  large  class  of  qua- 
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sars  and  active  galaxies  that  are  also  be- 
lieved to  efficiently  produce  relativistic  par- 
ticles. Other  sites  where  high-energy  parti- 
cles are  generated  with  unexr>ected  efficien- 
cy include  blast  waves  from  supernovas  and, 
on  a  more  modest  scale.  sh(x;k  waves  coming 
from  a  variety  of  sources  in  our  own  solar 
system. 

Since  astrophysical  systems  that  give  rise 
to  high-energy  neutrinos  also  give  rise  to 
gamma  rays  of  comparable  energy,  a 
measurement  of  the  gamma-ray  flux  from  a 
system  might  provide  an  indication  of  the 
expected  neutrino  flux.  There  is  not,  howev- 
er, a  one-to-one  correspondence  between  de- 
tected gamma  rays  and  expected  neutrinos. 
Although  high-energy  gamma  rays  are 
always  produced  where  high-energy  neu- 
trinos are.  high-energy  neutrinos  are  not 
always  produced  where  high-energy  gamma 
rays  are.  In  other  words,  the  measured 
gamma-ray  flux  may  result  in  part  from 
non-neutrino  sources.  Alternatively,  the 
measured  gamma-ray  flux  can  understate 
the  case  for  neutrinos  if  some  of  the  gamma 
rays  produced  by  neutrino  sources  never 
reach  the  earth.  Indeed,  the  same  screen  of 
target  material  that  gives  rise  to  the  neu- 
trinos can  absorb  the  gamma  rays.  More- 
over, when  the  highest-energy  gamma  rays 
traverse  astronomical  distances,  many  of 
them  are  stopped  by  collisions  with  other 
photons.  Nevertheless,  if  these  caveats  are 
kept  in  mind,  gamma-ray  astronomy  helps 
in  estimating  the  flux  of  neutrinos  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  earth. 

The  gamma  rays  of  interest  have  the  same 
energy  (more  than  10'^  electron  volts)  as 
the  neutrinos  to  which  the  DUMAND  array 
will  be  the  most  sensitive.  Designated 
VHEGR.  for  very-high-energy  ganrnia  rays, 
they  have  more  than  1.000  times  the  energy 
of  the  gamma  rays  that  are  routinely  ob- 
served by  satellites.  Very-high-energy 
gamma  rays  are  detected  by  large  reflecting 
dishes  that  collect  the  feeble  flash  of  light 
produced  by  the  shower  of  particles  mark- 
ing the  entry  of  such  a  gamma  ray  into  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  VHEGR  astronomy, 
which  has  been  attempted  for  two  decades, 
has  begun  to  yield  positive  results  in  the 
past  few  years. 

Although  a  screen  of  matter  that  is  thick 
enough  to  stop  most  of  the  relativistic  parti- 
cles striking  it  wiU  also  be  thick  enough  to 
block  gamma  rays,  the  neutrino-production 
scenarios  do  not  demand  that  most  of  the 
protons  be  halted.  Neutrinos  could  be  effi- 
ciently produced  if  only  half  of  the  protons 
were  stopped.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  screen 
that  is  thick  enough  to  halt  a  significant 
fraction  of  the  impinging  protons  but  thin 
enough  to  allow  much  of  the  gamma  radi- 
ation to  pass  through.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
young  neutron  star  in  the  binary  system 
Cygnus  X-3.  Since  the  neutron  star  appar- 
ently vaporizes  matter  from  the  surface  of 
its  companion,  it  is  observed  through  a  mist 
of  matter  as  it  goes  into  and  out  of  eclipse. 
At  some  point  as  the  neutron  star  is  moving 
away  from  its  eclipsed  position  the  mist 
must  have  the  optimum  thickness  for 
gamma-ray  emission. 

This  conclusion  has  now  been  Iwme  out 
by  observation.  Over  the  past  decade  a 
group  of  investigators  led  by  A.  A.  Stepan- 
ian  of  the  Crimean  Astrophysical  Observa- 
tory in  the  U.S.S.R.  has  observed  very-high- 
energy  gamma  rays  emitted  by  Cygnus  X-3. 
The  observation  has  recently  been  con- 
firmed by  the  same  group  and  by  a  group  in 
the  U.S.  The  gamma  rays  are  seen  to  be 
emitted  only  periodically,  with  the  most  ra- 
diation apparently  being  produced  just  as 


the  neutron  star  emerges  from  behind  its 
companion.  The  gamma  rays  were  observed 
over  only  5  percent  of  the  neutron  star's  or- 
bital period.  To  account  for  the  observed 
ganuna-ray  flux  the  neutron  star  in  Cygnus 
X-3.  like  the  one  in  the  Crab  Nebula,  must 
efficiently  produce  particles  with  an  energy 
of  10"  electron  volts.  If  the  ganuna  rays  are 
the  product  of  pion  decay,  neutrinos  are 
prcxluced  along  with  them.  We  estimate 
that  these  neutrinos  would  register  about  50 
counts  per  year  in  the  DUMAND  array. 

In  1975  very-high-energy  gamma  rays 
were  discovered  emanating  from  the  radio 
galaxy  NGC  5128.  If  these  gamma  rays 
come  from  pion  decay,  the  accompanying 
neutrinos  would  register  at  least  a  few 
counts  per  year  in  the  DUMAND  array.  The 
significance  of  the  discovery  for  DUMAND 
is  that  active  galaxies  are  capable  of  effi- 
ciently generating  relativistic  particles  with 
enough  energy  to  create  neutrinos  the 
DUMAND  array  could  detect. 

Neutrino  astronomy  may  also  provide  an- 
swers to  basic  questions  about  the  overall 
structure  and  history  of  the  universe.  One 
question  is  whether  all  galaxies  are  made  of 
ordinary  matter  or  roughly  half  of  them  are 
made  of  antimatter.  The  conventional  view 
is  that  all  galaxies  consist  of  ordinary 
matter  [see  "The  Cosmic  Asymmetry  be- 
tween Matter  and  Antimatter,"  by  Prank 
Wllczek;  Scientific  American.  December. 
19801.  Some  investigators  nonetheless  think 
there  is  an  overall  synmietry  to  the  universe 
requiring  that  half  of  it  be  antimatter. 
Photon  astronomy  cannot  directly  resolve 
the  issue  because  the  photon  is  its  own  anti- 
particle  and  hence  carries  no  information 
about  whether  its  source  is  matter  or  anti- 
matter. Neutrinos  are  different  from  anti- 
neutrinos  and  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
DUMAND  array  according  to  the  details  of 
the  interaction.  Galaxies  made  of  matter 
emit  many  more  neutrinos  than  antineu- 
trinos.  so  that  a  sufficiently  strong  neutrino 
signal  from  a  galaxy  should  reveal  whether 
it  consists  of  matter  or  of  antimatter. 

With  the  DUMAND  array  it  should  be 
possible  to  examine  not  only  astrophysical 
phenomena  but  also  fundamental  concepts 
in  particle  physics  such  as  the  electroweak 
theory;  the  unified  theory  of  the  weak  in- 
teraction and  the  electromagnetic  interac- 
tion. These  interactions  are  two  of  the  three 
fundamental  forces  of  nuclear  physics;  the 
third  is  the  strong  force,  which  binds  nu- 
cleons together.  Neutrinos  are  subject  only 
to  the  weak  interaction;  they  do  not  "feel" 
the  other  nuclear  forces.  According  to  the 
electroweak  theory,  the  weak  and  the  elec- 
tromagnetic interactions  have  about  the 
same  strength  within  some  small  distance 
(less  than  10  '*  cenUmeler)  of  a  quark  in  a 
particle  that  is  subject  to  both  forces.  At 
short  range,  then,  the  weak  force  is  not 
weak. 

A  neutrino  traversing  a  proton  has  a  prob- 
ability of  less  than  one  in  a  million  of 
coming  close  enough  to  a  quark  and  felling 
the  weak  force.  Nevertheless,  as  the  energy 
of  the  neutrino  increases,  the  weak  force 
plays  more  of  a  role,  and  the  neutrino  is 
more  likely  to  interact  with  the  proton.  The 
electroweak  theory  predicts  that  above  a 
certain  critical  energy  the  probability  of  a 
neutrino-proton  interaction  is  no  longer  de- 
pendent on  the  energy.  Neutrinos  whose  en- 
ergies exceed  the  critical  value  are  regularly 
created  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  at  a 
known  rate.  FVom  this  rate  and  the  number 
of  neutrino-nucleon  interactions  detected  by 
the  DUMAND  array  the  prolwtbility  of  the 
interaction   could   be   calculated,   and   the 


measured  probability  could  then  be  com- 
pared with  the  predicted  one.  The  theory 
also  makes  predictions  about  the  distribu- 
tion of  energy  among  the  various  charged 
particles  created  in  a  neutrino-proton  inter- 
action. The  DUMAND  array  will  be  able  to 
test  those  predictions. 

The  DUMAND  organization  has  recently 
investigated  the  possibility  of  putting  an- 
other kind  of  detector  at  the  surface  of  the 
sea  or  on  the  shore  to  measure  the  energy 
of  the  cosmic  rays  that  would  generate 
muons  that  would  be  detected  by  the 
DUMAND  array.  Information  about  the 
energy  and  the  distribution  of  the  muons 
could  reveal  much  about  the  nature  of  high- 
energy  interactions  and  high-energy  cosmic 
rays. 

The  strongest  motivation  for  the 
DUMAND  project  is  that  it  will  exploit  a 
source  of  information  about  the  universe 
that  has  not  so  far  been  exploited.  The  ex- 
tension of  astronomy  from  visible  light  first 
to  radio  waves  and  then  to  X  rays  and 
gamma  rays  never  failed  to  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  unusual  objects  such  as  radio  gal- 
axies, quasars  and  pulsars.  All  these  objects 
came  as  a  surprise.  It  is  likely  that  neutrino 
astronomy  will  bring  its  own  share  of  sur- 
prises. 

Mr.  DAMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  for 
his  contribution. 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  participate  in  this  special  order 
commemorating  the  44th  annual 
observance  of  National  Wildlife  Week 
and  I  commend  the  gentlemen  from 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Joel 
Pritchard  and  the  Honorable  Normaw 
D'Ajiours,  for  requesting  this  time. 
The  observance,  which  was  first  pro- 
claimed by  President  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt in  1938,  centers  this  year  on  a 
resource  which  we  share  with  other 
nations — the  oceans. 

I  am  departing  from  my  usual  reluc- 
tance to  participate  in  special  orders 
of  this  nature  because,  as  a  member  of 
the  former  Select  Committee  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Interior  Committee,  I 
have  had  an  unique  opportunity  to 
learn  of  the  extent  of  the  impact  of 
man's  activity  on  marine  life  and  re- 
sources in  our  coastal  waters.  I  have 
participated  in  hearings  on  the  dump- 
ing of  nuclear  wastes  off  our  shores; 
the  effect  of  oil  and  gas  exploration  on 
the  offshore  Continental  Shelf,  and  its 
effect  on  the  fishing  industry  and 
water  quality  of  our  coastal  waters; 
and  of  development  on  the  fragile  bar- 
rier islands. 

The  condition  of  our  barrier  islands 
as  an  ocean  resource  is  worth  bringing 
in  closer  focus  for  piuposes  of  this  spe- 
cial order.  The  barrier  islands  are  our 
first  line  of  coastal  defense  against 
ocean  storms.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice has  identified  250  barrier  island 
units,  making  up  over  1,400,000  acres 
of  uplands,  wetlands  and  interior 
waters. 

The  barriers  consist  of  unconsolidat- 
ed sediments,   with   inland   wetlands. 
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and  ocean-front  beaches.  The  islands 
literally  roll  over  themselves  as  a  natu- 
ral component  to  the  process  of  deple- 
tion and  replenishment.  Since  the  is- 
lands change  position  in  response  to 
storms,  water  levels,  and  current  pat- 
terns, adapting  as  protection  for  the 
mainland,  they  are  a  truly  hostile  en- 
vironment for  manmade  construction. 
Yet  development  on  barrier  lands  is 
increasing  at  a  rate  greater  than  6,000 
acres  per  year,  despite  the  dangers  of 
the  destructive  forces  of  migrating 
inlets,  overwash,  and  high  winds.  This 
rate  of  development,  should  it  contin- 
ue at  the  present  pace,  will  consume 
all  the  undeveloped  barrier  lands  by 
the  year  1995,  and  destroy  a  natural 
resource  essential  to  the  protection  of 
the  mainland,  amd  to  the  marine  food 
chain  and  the  natural  wildlife  and  re- 
sources which  thrive  in  the  barrier 
ecosystem. 

The  barrier  ecosystems  sustain  an 
amazing  array  of  wildlife  in  their 
beaches,  bays,  estuaries,  and  wetlands. 
As  part  of  a  Federal  effort  to  protect 
this  wildlife,  31  refuges  occupy  barrier 
islands  lands  and  waters,  providing 
habitats  for  some  of  the  most  endan- 
gered and  threatened  species  in  the 
continent— the  manatee,  alligator, 
bald  eagle,  brown  pelican,  peregrin 
falcon,  and  several  species  of  sea 
turtle.  Moreover,  the  wetlands  of  bar- 
rier ecosystems  are  highly  valuable  for 
erosion  control,  flood  control,  pollu- 
tion control,  ground  water  recharging, 
and  the  vitality  and  productivity  of 
our  marine  food  chain.  For  example, 
offshore  harvest  of  shrimn  is  directly 
correlated  with  the  onshore  acreage  of 
salt  marsh.  Our  coastal  vegetation  is  a 
natural  resource  which  moderates  the 
summer  heat,  buffers  strong  winds, 
and  cleanses  and  purifies  our  air,  and 
reduces  soil  erosion  and  the  runoff  of 
storm  water. 

The  very  instability  of  these  areas  is 
the  essential  ingredient  to  their  con- 
tinued productive  existence.  Yet  man 
continues  to  gamble  with  time  and 
nature  by  claiming  more  and  more  of 
this  natural— national— resource  for 
residential  and  commercial  develop- 
ment. Congress  has  the  ability  to  pro- 
tect this  oceanic  resource.  Recent 
studies  suggest  that  Federal  acquisi- 
tion of  the  private  undeveloped  coast- 
al lands  is  the  most  cost-effective  way 
of  preserving  the  barriers  and  prevent- 
ing the  destruction  experienced  in  the 
developed  coastal  zones.  The  Federal 
Government  can  in  this  way  avoid  the 
tremendous  loss  of  natural  resources, 
and  the  repeated  investment  in  restor- 
ing structures  on  barrier  lands  that 
are  destroyed  or  damaged  periodically 
by  ocean  storms. 

I  hope  that  during  this  week— Na- 
tional Wildlife— my  colleagues  will 
take  the  time  to  listen  or  read  the  re- 
marks offered  by  other  colleagues  in 
this  special  order  on  the  oceans  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  the  important  deci- 


sions we  may  have  to  make  further 
down  the  road.a 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  March  15  to  March  21  marks  the 
44th  anniversary  of  National  Wildlife 
Week  and  I  feel  that  this  year's 
theme,  "We  Care  About  Oceans,"  is  es- 
pecially appropriate.  Our  diverse 
ocean  resources  extend  from  the  rocky 
shores  of  Maine  to  the  marshlands  of 
Florida  and  from  the  icy  coast  of 
Alaska  to  the  sandy  beaches  of 
Hawaii.  Not  only  do  people  visit  the 
ocean  for  recreation  and  sport,  it  also 
serves  as  the  livelihood  for  entire  eco- 
nomic communities. 

Esthetically  the  ocean  has  always 
been  a  special  place  for  Americans. 
The  beauty  of  the  beaches  and  the 
pureness  of  the  air  have  always  re- 
freshed the  spirit  and  confounded  the 
imagination.  In  order  to  focus  public 
attention  on  the  value  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  dangers  that  threaten  and  de- 
grade its  vitality,  I  hope  that  all  my 
colleagues  will  give  special  recognition 
to  the  ocean's  conservation  problems 
during  this  National  Wildlife  Week.» 
«  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  a  representa- 
tive from  one  of  the  Nation's  most  in- 
teresting and  diverse  coastal  districts, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  today's  special  order 
marking  the  44th  armual  observance 
of  National  Wildlife  Week. 

This  year's  theme,  "We  Care  About 
Oceans."  comes  at  an  appropriate 
time.  Although  a  tremendous  amount 
of  public  concern  over  the  need  to  pro- 
tect and  manage  our  important  ocean 
resources  resulted  in  several  key  legis- 
lative initiatives  in  the  past  decade,  I 
sense  that  the  controversy  over  ocean 
resource  use  and  protection  is  not  yet 
over. 

The  new  budget  proposals  attempt 
to  scrap  much  of  the  progress  that 
Congress  has  made  in  ocean  areas. 
Coastal  zone  management,  sea  grant, 
fishery  assistance  are  just  a  few  of  the 
areas  which  are  slated  for  reductions. 
At  the  same  time,  the  EPA,  NOAA, 
and  others  otc  studying  the  possibility 
of  continued  ocean  dumping  despite  a 
clear  congressional  mandate  to  phase 
it  out. 

In  looking  ahead,  however.  I  am  op- 
timistic. Public  concern  for  protecting 
fragile  ocean  resources  continues  to  be 
strong.  Many  of  my  constituents  who 
earn  their  livelihood  from  the  seas 
have  a  tremendous  respect  for  the 
oceans  and  have  become  staunch  sup- 
porters of  marine  protection  pro- 
grams. Many  others  who  live  in  my 
district  spend  their  lives  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  ocean.  These  people  have 
also  demonstrated  their  concern  over 
the  future  of  the  marine  environment. 
They  clearly  understand  the  interrela- 
tionship l)etween  their  daily  lives  and 
the    ocean    environment.    They    also 


have  an  admirable  respect  for  this 
fragile  resource. 

Last  month.  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  create  an  interagency 
task  force  to  look  into  past  dumping  of 
radioactive  waste  in  the  oceans  and  to 
recommend  to  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive health  and  environmental  moni- 
toring program  for  the  affected  areas. 
I  am  extremely  pleased  to  see  that 
support  for  this  measure  has  come 
from  Representatives  and  individuals 
throughout  the  country  and  not  just 
from  those  areas  which  are  directly  af- 
fected by  past  dumping  practices. 

In  looking  back  over  the  past  decade. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  Congress  has 
taken  a  number  of  important  initia- 
tives in  the  conservation  of  the  marine 
resources  and  the  protection  of  the 
ocean  environment.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  97th  Congress  will  follow  suit  and 
continue  to  maintain  its  responsibility 
as  trustee  for  future  generations  who 
will  depend  on  clean  and  healthy 
oceans  for  food,  energy,  minerals,  and 
recreation. 

As  land-based  resource  and  waste 
disposal  problems  become  more  com- 
plex and  politically  volatile,  we  will  see 
an  inclination  on  the  part  of  some  to 
look  toward  the  ocean  as  a  workable 
solution.  I  hope  that  we  in  Congress 
will  not  be  swayed  by  those  who  be- 
lieve there  is  no  constituency  for  the 
oceans.* 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  on  this 
year's  celebration  of  National  Wildlife 
Week.  This  is  the  first  time  a  wildlife 
week  theme  has  focused  on  the  sea, 
and  I  believe  that  this  year's  theme  of 
"We  Care  About  Oceans"  is  particular- 
ly relevant. 

While  the  ocean  is  a  natural  re- 
source on  which  we  are  all  dependent, 
most  of  us  take  it  for  granted.  The 
oceans  not  only  cover  71  percent  of 
the  Earth's  surface,  but  they  serve  as 
a  reservoir  for  97  percent  of  the 
Earth's  water  supply,  provide  us  with 
half  our  life-sustaining  oxygen,  and 
provide  us  with  millions  of  tons  of 
food.  Even  though  we  are  so  totally 
dependent  on  this  massive  natural  re- 
source, we  continue  to  treat  it  as  a  bot- 
tomless disposal  site,  dumping  into  it 
sewage,  deadly  chemicals,  and  nuclear 
wastes. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  radioactive  wastes  which  have 
been  disposed  of  in  ocean  and  coastal 
waters  off  U.S.  shores.  According  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  United  States  dumped  more  than 
86,000  containers  of  radioactive  waste 
material  into  ocean  and  coastal  waters 
between  1946  and  1970.  Most  of  this 
radioactive  material  was  packaged  in 
55-gallon  drums  filled  with  cement  so 
that  they  would  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  The  material  was  dumped 
in  water  depths  from  50  feet  to  15,000 
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feet  at  over  35  locations  in  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific.  Most  of  this  material, 
however,  was  deposited  in  four  dump 
sites— two  sites  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
off  the  Maryland-Delaware-New 
Jersey  coast,  and  two  sites  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  off  San  Francisco. 

I  have  recently  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  my  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative Bill  Hughes  of  New 
Jersey,  which  would  create  an  inter- 
agency task  force  to  inventory  the  ra- 
dioactive material  which  has  been 
dumped  into  ocean  waters  within  300 
miles  of  U.S.  shores.  The  task  force 
would  recommend  to  Congress  within 
1  year  a  comprehensive  plan  for  moni- 
toring and  assessing  the  impact  of 
these  wastes  on  public  health  and  the 
marine  environment. 

As  we  celebrate  National  Wildlife 
Week  this  year,  I  fervently  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  closely  and  carefully 
examine  the  effects  of  radioactive  ma- 
terial in  the  marine  environment 
before  we  exacerbate  the  problem  for 
the  future.* 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  felt  very  fortunate  to  represent 
a  district  that  has  as  its  eastern  border 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Not  only  does  the 
ocean  provide  us  with  great  pleasure, 
it  forms  the  economic  base  for  many 
seashore  towns— providing  jobs  for 
fishermen  and  college  students  alike. 

With  our  proximity  to  this  great 
natural  resource  comes  the  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  it  is  protected  from 
pollution  and  misuse.  That  is  why  it  is 
important  to  demonstrate  our  concern 
publicly  and  to  do  what  we  can,  here 
in  the  Congress,  to  promote  conserva- 
tion of  the  seas.  For  too  many  years  in 
the  past,  many  regarded  oceans,  rivers, 
and  lakes  as  convenient  dumping 
grounds  lor  any  and  all  types  of 
waste— oil,  pesticides,  sewage,  and 
other  toxic  materials.  Because  of  this 
attitude,  such  pollution  has  inflicted 
irreparable  injury  on  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals, on  communities,  and  on  the 
ecosystem.  The  people  of  New  Jersey 
have  seen  firsthand  such  destruction 
and  damage. 

In  response  to  such  an  unprecedent- 
ed threat  to  the  environment,  govern- 
ment has  implemented— at  the  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  levels— a  niunber  of 
policies  and  programs  which  have  led 
to  a  noticeable  improvement  in  many 
of  America's  water  ecosystems.  Unfor- 
tunately, much  remains  to  be  done  to 
correct  the  years  of  abuse  and  neglect 
that  have  befallen  our  great  water- 
ways. On  National  Wildlife  Week,  let 
us  reaffirm  our  commitment— that  we 
do  care  about  oceans— and  that  we  will 
see  to  it  that  they  are  protected  for 
future  generations.  With  our  commit- 
ment, oceans  will  continue  to  provide 
food,  enjoyment,  and  a  way  of  life  for 
many  people  now  and  in  the  future.* 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
past  recipient  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation's  Congressman  of  the  Year 


Award.  I  would  like  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  welcoming  Walter  Cronkite 
as  chairman  of  this  year's  observation 
of  National  Wildlife  Week.  Walter  has 
become  a  key  figure  in  publicizing  ef- 
forts to  preserve  our  deteriorating  and 
dwindling  resources. 

I  would  also  like  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  our  oceans— this  year's  wildlife 
week  theme.  My  congressional  district. 
New  York's  24th,  borders  Long  Island 
Sound. 

Coastal  areas  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly popular  places  for  people  to  live. 
By  the  end  of  the  decade  it  is  expected 
that  three  out  of  every  four  Americans 
will  live  within  50  miles  of  the  coast. 
With  this  increased  popularity,  comes 
the  threat  of  harm  to  the  oceans'  eco- 
system in  the  form  of  urban  and  in- 
dustrial development  and  misuse  of 
highly  productive  wetlands.  Being  an 
ardent  conservationist,  I  feel  the  im- 
portance of  our  ocean  and  coastal  re- 
sources should  not  be  overlooked. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  world  is 
covered  by  ocean,  a  single  body  of 
water  upon  which  the  entire  world  is 
dependent.  The  ocean,  like  the  air,  is  a 
shared  resource.  Not  only  does  the 
oceans'  ecosystem  contain  the  largest 
creature  in  existence  today,  the  great 
blue  whale,  but  it  also  has  the  ability 
to  provide  us  with  excellent  and  sub- 
stantial sources  of  food.  The  ocean 
even  helps  to  maintain  a  stable  cli- 
mate. We  may,  in  fact,  also  need  to 
make  greater  use  of  seawater  to  pro- 
vide us  with  fresh  water  during 
drought,  in  addition  to  possible  alter- 
nate sources  of  energy. 

It  is  critical  that  we  protect  this 
unique  and  diverse  resource  from  the 
pressures  of  advancing  technology  and 
overexploitation  of  its  resources.  To  be 
successful  in  maintaining  this  system 
will  require  an  international  effort.  I 
would  like  to  encourage  this  Congress 
to  act  quickly,  as  prolonged  delays 
could  mean  the  demise  of  our  oceans.  I 
would  also  like  to  suggest  that  all  my 
colleagues  read  the  chapter  relating  to 
coastal  and  marine  resources  in 
"Global  Futures:  A  Time  To  Act." 
This  chapter  summarizes  some  of  the 
problems  we  can  expect  if  no  inmiedi- 
ate  steps  toward  conserving  our  ocean 
resources  are  taken.* 
•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  cele- 
brating National  Wildlife  Week,  and  to 
speak  specifically  today  on  this  year's 
theme,  "We  Care  About  Oceans."  The 
environmentalists,  fishermen,  and  sci- 
entists of  Florida  and  our  Nation  have 
worked  hard  for  the  benefit  of  our 
oceans  and  I  applaud  their  efforts. 

As  a  Floridian,  I  am  particularly  sen- 
sitive to  the  importance  of  the  oceans. 
Florida  has  approximately  1,000  miles 
of  coastline— more  than  any  State 
except  Alaska,  and,  of  course,  our 
water  resources  are  important  to  all 
Floridians. 


In  1980,  tourists  spent  $17.1  billion 
in  Florida.  More  than  11  p>ercent  of 
the  Florida  population  works  in  the 
tourist  industry  and  I  would  hate  to 
think  where  we  would  be  if  our  ocean 
resources  were  defiled.  Our  oceans 
serve  many  others,  as  well.  For  exam- 
ple. Florida  has  the  sixth  largest  fish 
catch  in  the  United  SUtes.  In  1979, 
the  dockside  value  of  the  fish  caught 
was  $124  million.  Those  working  in 
these  important  industries  to  Florida 
are  dependent  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  much  of 
their  livelihood. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  oceans 
and  the  gulf  are  also  a  rich  source  of 
energy.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
has  estimated  resources  from  10  to  49 
billion  barrels  of  crude  oil  and  from  42 
to  81  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
are  located  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  which  runs  along  our  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coastlines.  Oil  and  gas  are 
presently  being  produced  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  It  is  vital  that  we  under- 
score the  need  to  develop  these  re- 
sources cleanly,  so  that  our  environ- 
ment is  not  harmed. 

Furthermore,  the  Government  and 
private  industry  are  studying  propos- 
als to  obtain  energy  from  temperature 
differences  that  exist  between  warm 
water  at  the  surface  of  oceans  and 
cold  water  in  the  deep  oceans. 

Rich  deposits  of  strategic  minerals 
have  also  been  discovered  in  the 
ocean,  particularly  in  the  northern  Pa- 
cific. Estimates  of  the  quantity  of  min- 
erals in  the  Pacific  Ocean  range  from 
100  to  1,600  billion  tons.  The  mining 
industry  is  presently  developing  the 
technology  to  mine  these  minerals  in 
the  deep  sea. 

It  is  important  that  we  continue  to 
develop  these  resources.  However,  we 
must  develop  them  carefully.  The 
impact  of  dumping  chemical  waste  at 
the  Love  Canal,  in  New  York,  has 
demonstrated  clearly  the  danger  we 
face  if  we  do  not  examine  closely  the 
impact  our  actions  have  on  our  envi- 
ronment, which  keeps  us  alive. 

It  is  essential  that  we  conduct  stud- 
ies of  the  oceans  and  its  inhabitants  so 
that  we  can  measure  our  impact.  The 
Mote  Marine  Laboratory,  on  Longboat 
Key,  in  my  district,  is  an  excellent 
marine  laboratory  which  has  conduct- 
ed a  significaiit  study  of  sharks  and 
has  completed  an  important  study  of 
the  "red  tide."  We  must  continue  such 
research  and  expand  it  to  include 
more  studies  on  man's  impact  on  the 
ocean,  or  we  may  again  pay  for  our 
mistakes. 

So  I  again  wish  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  celebrating  National  Wildlife 
Week,  and  to  thank  the  many  con- 
cerned people  and  organizations  in 
Florida  and  in  my  district  who  spend 
their  time  making  our  ocean  resources 
productive  for  the  present,  and  clean 
and  safe  for  the  future.* 
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•  Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  National  Wildlife 
Week,  and  I  would  especially  like  to 
speak  briefly  about  the  value  of  the 
ocean  and  its  resources  to  our  Nation 
and  our  economy.  Prom  the  beginning, 
our  Nation  has  looked  to  the  sea  for  a 
variety  of  resources,  as  a  medium  for 
transportation,  and  defense.  We  are 
now  increasingly  advancing  our  tech- 
nological capabilities  to  develop  ocean 
resources  as  well  as  increasing  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  significant  contri- 
bution made  by  the  oceans  to  our 
global  envirorunent. 

It  is  fitting  during  National  Wildlife 
Week  that  we  pay  particular  attention 
to   the   oceans   as   a    resource   which 
needs  to  be  further  developed,  man- 
aged wisely,  and  protected.  At  a  time 
when  our  Nation  needs  to  look  for  new 
sources  of  minerals,  food,  and  other 
raw  materials,  the  oceans  provide  at- 
tractive prospects,  assuming  that  we 
judiciously    develop    these    resources 
without  diminishing  the  productivity 
of  other  resources.  At  this  time,  we  are 
also  facing  dramatic  changes  in  the 
legal  regime  which  affects  conduct  of 
many  ocean  activities,  especially  those 
activities  which  in  the  past  were  con- 
ducted under  the  aging  concept  of  the 
freedom  of  the  high  seas.  Under  the 
1958   Convention  on  the   High  Seas, 
many   activities   including   mining   of 
the  deep  seabed  and  fishing  beyond  12 
miles   were   considered   as    high   seas 
freedoms  along  with   navigation  and 
other  rights  such  as  the  freedom  to 
conduct  marine  scientific  research.  In 
the  early  1970's,  we  began  a  long  proc- 
ess of  negotiation  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  within  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea.  Formally  commencing  in  1974  in 
Caracas,  we  began  a  process  of  fash- 
ioning a  new  law  of  the  sea.  and  we 
have  endured  several  turbulent  peri- 
ods during  these  negotiations  includ- 
ing the  period  we  are  going  through 
right  now.  The  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence has  become  a  major  forum  for 
the  so-called  north-south  conflict  and 
the  new  international  economic  order. 
During  this  slow  progress  over  the 
last  few  years,  the  United  States  has 
proceeded    with    domestic    legislation 
for  both  a  200-mile  economic  resource 
zone  which  covers  primarily  fisheries 
and,  in  a  more  contentious  action,  the 
United  States  has  proceeded  with  do- 
mestic seabed  mining  legislation.  Al- 
though the  200-mile  fisheries  legisla- 
tion is  quite  close  to  the  emerging  con- 
sensus within  the  law  of  the  sea  nego- 
tiations for  fisheries  management  by 
coastal  States,  the  deep  seabed  mining 
legislation  departs  significantly  from 
the  concept  embodied  in  the  law  of 
the  sea  text.  Within  the  law  of  the  sea 
text,  a  new  Seabed  Authority  would  be 
created  for  the  governance  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  minerals  from  the  deep 
seabed.  This  is  a  major  change  in  in- 
ternational law  and  it  recognizes  an 


entirely  new  concept  which  says  that 
the  resources  of  the  deep  seabed  are 
part  of  the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind. Although  there  are  many  other 
provisions  in  the  law  of  the  sea  text 
which  provide  for  improved  manage- 
ment, development,  and  protection  of 
marine  resources,  this  new  concept  is 
the  most  troublesome  for  the  United 
States  to  swallow.  Part  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  concept  of  the  common 
heritage  of  mankind  was  to  stave  off 
what  was  felt  by  the  United  States  at 
the  time  as  "creeping  jurisdiction"  by 
many  countries  such  as  Peru  and  Ec- 
uador in  the  late  1960's. 

During  this  time  when  we  are  expe- 
riencing major  changes  in  the  interna- 
tional regime  for  ocean  management, 
as  well  as  a  major  change  within  our 
own  administration,  it  is  important 
that  we.  as  Members  of  Congress,  con- 
tinue to  see  that  ocean  resources  are 
managed  wisely  and  efficiently.  It  is 
my  view  that  we  are  experiencing  a 
time  in  ocean  resource  development 
which  is  similar  to  the  time  when  the 
United  States  opened  up  the  Western 
lands  of  the  United  States.  Property 
rights  in  ocean  resources  are  still  very 
unclear  as  they  were  during  the  devel- 
opment of  the  frontiers  of  the  West. 
However,  with  such  events  as  the  en- 
actment of  200-mile  fisheries  legisla- 
tion and  the  development  of  an  inter- 
national regime  for  certain  ocean  ac- 
tivities, we  are  beginning  to  clarify 
property  rights  in  ocean  resources.  As 
these  property  rights  evolve,  more 
sound  investment  and  development  of 
ocean  resources  is  likely  to  occur,  and 
better  management  can  likely  result  as 
well.  In  Japan,  for  example,  if  fisher- 
ies resources  are  damaged  by  certain 
types  of  industrial  pollutants,  the  fish- 
ermen who  depend  on  the  fishery 
stocks  for  their  livelihood,  are  com- 
pensated. This  type  of  property  right 
is  valuable  both  to  assure  wise  devel- 
opment and  protection  of  resouces. 

Given  the  rapid  changes  in  technol- 
ogy and  the  continuing  pressures  on 
ocean  resources,  it  is  important  that 
we  extend  our  experience  in  land  man- 
agement to  the  oceans  and  apply  what 
has  worked  well.  It  is  appropriate 
during  National  Wildlife  Week  that  we 
appraise  how  we  have  managed  our 
ocean  resources  over  the  last  few  dec- 
ades, and  seek  ways  to  improve  the 
management  of  our  last  frontier.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  special  order  today. 

The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 


March  18,  1981 

COMMITTEE  BUDGETS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  com- 
pleted action  on  budget  requests  for 
the  committees  and  related  organiza- 
tions of  the  House.  I  am  taking  this 
time  today  because  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  every  Member  of  this  body 
be  fully  informed  as  to  the  way  the 
subcommittee  conducted  itself  in  han- 
dling budget  requests. 

I  have  noted  in  recent  weeks  that 
many  Members  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  aisle  have  delivered  fiscal  restraint 
speeches  which  made  it  appear  that 
the  Accounts  Subcommittee  was  con- 
ducting a  giveaway  program  that  was 
rivaled  only  by  "Tic-Tac-Dough," 
"The  Price  Is  Right,"  and  the  "$50,000 
Pyramid." 

I  did  not  rush  into  the  Chamber 
each  time  such  a  speech  was  made  to 
defend  the  subcommittee  because 
while  some  were  talking,  the  subcom- 
mittee was  working.  We  are  not  inter- 
ested in  making  headlines.  We  were  in- 
terested in  doing  our  job.  I  am  not 
standing  in  the  well  today  to  pat 
myself  on  the  back,  but  rather  I  am 
here  to  pat  the  subcommittee  on  the 
back. 

Some  Members  would  leave  the  im- 
pression that  the  subcommittee 
whipped  through  budget  requests 
without  any  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion or  to  hear  minority  opinions.  Let 
me  set  the  record  straight.  The  sub- 
committee held  8  days  of  hearings 
during  which  it  heard  25  budget  re- 
quests. We  took  testimony  from  more 
than  70  witnesses  and  no  one  who 
asked  to  appear  was  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity. We  had  a  spirited  discussion  of 
each  budget  request,  but  unfortunate- 
ly there  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
democratic  principle  should  not  pre- 
vail. They  believe  that  the  decision  of 
the  majority  is  somehow  foreign  to 
our  American  form  of  government. 

But  what  bothers  me  the  most,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  impression  being  left 
by  some  Members  that  the  Accounts 
Subcommittee  has  not  done  its  job.  I 
submit  that  no  matter  what  the  sub- 
committee did,  there  are  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  would  not 
endorse  its  action. 

When  I  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Accounts  Subcommittee  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Congress.  I  did  not  take 
the  job  for  the  purpose  of  stripping 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  its 
ability  to  do  its  job.  This  is  the  house 
of  the  people,  and  the  people  are  call- 
ing upon  their  elected  Representatives 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  Government 
spending,  but  how  can  we  do  that  job 
if  there  are  not  enough  funds  availa- 
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ble  to  conduct  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gress? 

The  Senate  budget  has  been  held  up 
as  a  model  of  financial  restraint  be- 
cause it  accomplished  a  10-percent 
budget  cut  from  current  authoriza- 
tion. But  what  those  Members  who 
held  up  the  Senate  as  an  ideal  model 
have  failed  to  point  out  was  that  the 
Senate  did  not  cut  its  budget  by  10 
Ijercent  of  the  amount  that  it  spent 
last  year,  but  rather  it  cut  its  budget 
by  10  percent  of  what  it  was  author- 
ized to  spend  last  year. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  the  Ac- 
counts Subcommittee  has  done.  The 
25  budget  requests  submitted  to  the 
subcommittee  for  1981  totaled 
$47,394,476.  The  subcommittee  re- 
viewed each  budget  carefully,  and  by 
cutting  out  unnecessary  jobs  and  un- 
necessary expenditures,  reduced  the 
overall  request  to  $42,886,562.  That 
means  that  the  subcommittee  cut 
more  than  $4.5  million  from  the 
budget  requests.  In  percentage  figures, 
it  was  a  cut  of  9.5  percent  from  the 
amount  requested  by  the  25  commit- 
tees and  support  agencies.  We  arrived 
at  the  budget  cuts  not  by  imposing  an 
arbitrary  10-percent  figure,  but  rather 
by  looking  at  each  budget  individually 
and  judging  each  committee  on  its 
past  performance  and  projected  work- 
load. If  we  had  cut  on  the  basis  of  an 
arbitrary  10  percent,  we  might  have 
hurt  some  committees  which  had  a  le- 
gitimate need  for  extra  funds,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  might  have  given 
extra  money  to  committees  that  were 
unable  to  justify  such  extra  funds. 

Since  some  Members  have  chosen  to 
compare  the  Senate  and  House 
budgets,  let  me  explore  that  matter 
further.  The  Senate  budget  for  this 
year  is  $41,698,899.  That  amount  is  to 
service  only  19  conmiittees  and  100 
Members.  The  Accounts  Subcommit- 
tee has  recommended  a  budget  for  the 
House  of  only  slightly  more  than  $1 
million  more  than  the  Senate  will 
spend.  But  the  House  budget  will  go  to 
25  committees  and  support  organiza- 
tions which  service  435  Members. 

I  contend  that  we  have  done  a  better 
job  than  the  Senate  because  we  will  be 
spending  less  money  for  each  Member 
than  will  the  Senate.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  the  Senate  budget  is 
not  a  complete  budget.  For  example, 
the  Senate  does  not  contain  the  $17 
million  that  body  spends  for  its  infor- 
mation processing  unit.  The  Accounts 
Subcommittee  budget,  however,  con- 
tains a  $9  million  expenditure  for  the 
operations  of  the  House  Information 
System.  If  the  House  were  not  re- 
quired to  show  the  $9  million  funding 
for  the  House  Information  System, 
the  proposed  funding  budget  for  this 
year  would  be  only  $33,886,562. 

That  would  represent  a  21 -percent 


decrease  from  the  1981  House  authori- 
zation. And  if  the  Senate  were  re- 
quired to  include  the  $17  million  that 
it  spends  on  its  information  services,  it 
would  result  not  in  a  10-percent  reduc- 
tion over  the  1980  authorization,  but 
rather  an  increase  of  26  percent. 

So  let  us  put  to  rest  once  and  for  all 
the  myth  about  what  a  good  job  the 
Senate  has  done  in  cutting  its  budget. 
The  Senate  may  well  have  done  more 
in  the  way  of  recalculating,  than  it  did 
in  budget  cuts.  And  when  I  hear  talk 
of  the  Senate  cutting  staff  positions, 
let  us  make  it  clear  that  the  only  staff 
people  that  got  fired  on  the  Senate 
side  were  Democratic  staff  members. 
When  the  Republicans  took  control  of 
the  Senate,  they  cut  staff  but  no  Re- 
publican blood  was  spilled. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  compare 
the  individual  budgets  of  the  House 
and  Senate  committees,  you  find  that 
in  almost  every  case  it  is  the  Senate 
that  is  spending  the  most  money  even 
though  it  is  servicing  335  less  Mem- 
bers. The  orUy  reason  that  the  House 
budget  is  even  slightly  larger  than  the 
Senate  budget  is  that  the  House  has 
more  committees.  And  I  think  that  is 
quite  proper,  given  the  number  of 
Members  who  serve  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  weeks  there 
has  been  so  much  smoke  blown  into 
the  ears  of  the  American  public  by 
some  Members  of  this  House  that  it  is 
a  wonder  that  every  smoke  detector  on 
Capitol  Hill  has  not  been  set  off.  But  I 
know  that  those  who  like  to  blow 
smoke  will  continue  their  unwarranted 
attacks. 

As  chairman  of  the  Accounts  Sub- 
committee, I  honestly  and  sincerely 
believe  that  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  subcommittee  is  a  just  and  fair 
budget  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  are  being  asked  to  use  a 
budget  of  $43  million  to  make  deci- 
sions on  a  national  budget  of  more 
than  $710  billion. 

And  with  all  the  talk  of  increased 
spending  on  the  military,  I  would 
point  out  thai  the  $43  million  budget 
proposed  by  the  Accounts  Subcommit- 
tee for  the  operations  of  this  House  in 
1981  compares  very  favorably  to  the 
cost  of  a  single  jet  fighter  which  costs 
between  $16  to  $32  million,  or  to  the 
proposed  B-1  bomber  that  will  cost  be- 
tween $40  to  $50  million  apiece.  And  if 
we  bring  a  battleship  out  of  mothballs 
after  20  years  on  the  shelf,  such  an 
action  will  cost  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  for  processing  each  ship. 
And  consider,  finally,  that  a  single  Tri- 
dent submarine  will  cost  $1.2  billion 
and  that  a  Nimitz-ciiss  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier  will  cost  $2.3  billion. 

Is  it  unrealistic  then  for  this  body  to 
consider  such  costs  with  a  budget  of 
only  $43  million? 


D  1615 


WE  MUST  UTILIZE  COAL.  ONE 
OF  AMERICAS  MOST  ABUN- 
DANT RESOURCES 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  Congressmen 
Richard  C.  Shelby  of  Alabama.  Kent 
Hance  of  Texas,  and  Cleve  Benedict 
of  West  Virginia,  in  introducing  the 
Coal  Incentives  Act  of  1981.  This  legis- 
lation is  very  similar  to  H.R.  8269.  a 
bill  I  joined  in  introducing  on  October 
1.  1980. 

We  simply  must  increase  our  utiliza- 
tion of  coal,  one  of  our  most  abundant 
resources.  It  makes  absolutely  no 
sense  to  continue  our  self-inflicted  de- 
pendence on  OPEC  oil.  and  it  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  that  we  are  intro- 
ducing this  bill  during  American 
Energy  Week. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  provide  incentive  to  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  coal  by  amending  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  While  we  must  take 
care  to  continue  to  protect  our  envi- 
ronment, we  must  also  balance  envi- 
ronmental policies  with  energy,  na- 
tional security,  and  economic  consider- 
ations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  Coal  Incentives 
Act  of  1981: 

SEcnoM-BY-SBcnoN  Analysis  op  Coal 
Incentives  Act  or  1981 

TITLE  I 

Section  101 
Section  101  defines  coal  in  language  simi- 
lar to  that  used  in  the  New  Source  Perform- 
ance Standards  regulations. 

Section  102 

Current  Law.  Section  109<dXl)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  provides  for  a  review  by  De- 
cember 31.  1980,  of  all  the  existing  criteria 
upon  which  the  current  air  quality  stand- 
ards are  based.  Furthermore,  this  review 
shall  be  repeated  at  no  less  than  five  year 
intervals  so  that  the  Administrator  may 
revise  air  quality  criteria  and  standards  and 
promulgate  new  standards  when  appropri- 
ate. 

Amendment.  Section  102  of  the  bill  ex- 
tends the  current  deadline  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act  for  review  of  existing  air  quality  stand- 
ards by  one  year.  The  extension  would 
permit  the  review  to  include  a  cost  benefit 
analysis  of  the  regulations  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  impact  of  the  regulations  on  the  uti- 
lization of  domestically  produced  coal.  Tlie 
standards  promulgated  as  a  result  of  this 
review  would  be  subject  to  Congressional 
review  and  a  one  House  veto  in  accord  with 
provisions  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act. 

Section  103 

Current  Law.  Section  110(aK3KB)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  sets  July  1,  1979.  as  the  date 
by  which  state  implementation  plans  bear- 
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irg  attainment  dates  later  than  December 
31.  1982.  must  be  revised. 

Amendment.  Section  103  of  the  bill  ex- 
tends the  deadline  for  state  implementation 
plans  through  1981. 

Section  104 

Current  Law.  Section  1 10(f)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  outlines  a  procedure  whereby  a  tem- 
porary emergency  suspension  of  the  states 
implementation  plan  may  be  granted.  To 
obtain  such  a  suspension,  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  a  fuel  burning  source  must  apply  to 
the  Governor  of  that  state,  who  in  turn  pe- 
titions the  President  if  he.  the  Governor, 
finds  that  an  energy  emergency  exists  in 
the  area  and  is  causing  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment or  the  loss  of  necessary  energy 
supplies  to  residential  dwellings.  The  Presi- 
dent is  then  to  determine  whether  the 
emergency  is  severe  enough  to  mandate  a 
suspension  and  whether  there  are  alterna- 
tive means  of  responding  to  the  crisis.  If 
there  are  no  other  alternatives,  the  Gover- 
nor may  then  order  a  suspension  of  a  state's 
plan  for  as  long  as  four  months,  except  that 
the  Administrator  may  shorten  the  suspen- 
sion period  or  recind  it  altogether  if  he  de- 
termines that  the  necessary  conditions  are 
not  in  fact  present.  If  the  state  has  not  yet 
adopted  an  implementation  plan,  the  above 
determination  and  order  shall  be  made  by 
the  President.  Finally,  the  Governor  may 
include  under  such  a  suspension  the  compli- 
ance schedule  to  which  such  source  is  sub- 
ject under  Section  119  or  Section  113(d)  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Amendment.  Section  104  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides additional  flexibility  under  Section 
110(f)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This  section 
permits  the  Governor  or  the  President  to 
susptend  air  quality  regulations  to  allow  util- 
ity and  industrial  plants  to  switch  to  coal 
and  allows  a  suspension  to  remain  in  effect 
for  five  years.  The  amendment  adds  a  new 
basis  for  suspension,  if  energy  imijorts  have 
reached  an  excessive  level  and  the  emergen- 
cy suspension  can  reduce  such  imports. 

Section  105 

Current  Law.  Section  111(a)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  provides  that  if  a  facility  is  mandat- 
ed by  Federal  requirement  to  convert  to 
coal,  it  is  not  subject  to  New  Source  Per- 
formance Standards. 

Amendment.  Section  105  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  voluntary  conversions  to  coal  are 
treated  on  the  same  basis  as  mandatory  con- 
versions. 

Section  108 

Current  Law.  Section  113(d)(5)(A)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  extends  the  compliance  dead- 
line to  1980  and  to  1985  in  certain  instances 
for  major  stationary  sources  which  are  re- 
quired by  Federal  law  to  switch  from  oil  or 
gas  to  coal. 

Amendment.  Section  106  of  the  bill  per- 
mits the  extension  of  compliance  deadlines 
for  sources  converting  to  the  use  of  coal  to 
1983.  This  extension  would  apply  regardless 
of  whether  the  conversion  is  voluntary  or 
compelled  by  a  prohibition  order  or  the 
threat  of  natural  gas  curtailments. 
Section  107 

Current  Law.  Section  120(a)(2)(B)  permits 
the  waiver  of  non-compliance  penalties  for 
certain  facilities  (e.g..  facilities  required  to 
convert  to  coal  by  Federal  mandate). 

Amendment.  Section  107  of  the  bill  waives 
non-compliance  penalties  for  facilities 
whose  only  alternative  to  using  coal  is  oil. 
gas  or  another  non-renewable  energy 
source. 


Section  108 

Current  Law.  Section  125(h)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  defines  "locally  or  regionally  availa- 
ble coal  or  coal  derivatives"  to  be  coal  which 
can  be  produced  In  the  region  of  the  major 
fuel  burning  stationary  source. 

Amendment.  Section  108  of  the  bill  clari- 
fies the  definition  of  local  coal  to  include 
coal  mined  within  the  state  in  which  a 
source  is  located  or  a  state  sharing  a 
common  border  with  that  state. 
Section  109 

Current  Law.  No  provision. 

Amendment.  Section  109  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  any  major  stationary  source 
which  meets  all  applicable  emission  stand- 
ards shall  not  be  subject  to  more  stringent 
limitations  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
Section  110 

Current  Law.  Section  162(a)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  creates  certain  class  I  areas  auto- 
matically and  bars  redesignation  of  such 
areas.  All  national  wilderness  areas  in  excess 
of  5,000  acres  are  automatically  included  in 
class  I. 

Amendment.  Section  110  of  the  bill  would 
revise  the  initial  classifications.  The  size 
threshold  for  including  national  wilderness 
areas  in  class  I  would  be  increased  from 
5,000  acres  to  50.000  acres.  The  71  national 
wilderness  areas  smaller  than  50.000  acres 
account  for  only  5%  of  total  class  I  acreage 
and  attract  only  4%  of  the  visitors  to  class  I 
areas. 

Section  111 

Current  Law.  Section  163(b)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  establishes  the  maximum  allowable 
increases  in  sulfur  dioxide  in  particulate 
matter  concentrations  for  each  area  accord- 
ing to  its  classification.  Section  165(a)  estab- 
lishes such  maximums  for  new  facility  emis- 
sions which  impact  on  class  I  one  areas. 
These  allowable  increases  are  measured  on 
an  annual  mean,  and  24  and  3  hours  maxi- 
mum, basis. 

Amendment.  Section  111  of  the  bill 
changes  the  period  of  time  over  which  in- 
creases in  pollutants  would  be  measured  to 
an  annual  geometric  mean  only  and  elimi- 
nates short-term  maximum  allowables. 
Section  112 

Current  Law.  Section  164(a)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  outlines  state  authority  to  redesig- 
nate an  area's  classification.  Any  area  may 
be  redesignated  as  class  I  and  certain  na- 
tional park  or  wildlife  areas  may  only  be  re- 
designated class  I  or  II.  To  redesignate  an 
area  as  class  III,  specific  procedures  must  be 
followed  to  gain  the  participation  of  all  the 
relevant  governmental  groups  and  a  finding 
that  the  redesignation  will  not  result  in  the 
violation  of  the  applicable  air  quality  stand- 
ards must  be  made. 

Amendment.  Section  112  of  the  bill  re- 
quires that  states  follow  the  same  procedure 
to  reclassify  an  area  to  class  I  as  they  cur- 
rently follow  to  reclassify  an  area  to  class 
III. 

Section  113 

Current  Law.  Under  Section  165(d).  Feder- 
al land  managers  of  a  class  I  area  are  re- 
quired to  be  informed  of  any  facilities 
whose  emission  may  affect  the  class  I  area. 
A  Federal  land  manager  is  given  affirmative 
responsibility  to  protect  air  quality  related 
values  including  visibility  of  the  class  I  area. 

Amendment.  Section  113  of  the  bill  re- 
quires that  Federal  land  managers  only  re- 
ceive notice  of  facilities  to  be  constructed 
within  50  miles  of  the  class  I  area.  The  bill 
would  limit  the  Federal  land  managers'  au- 
thority   under    Section    165(d)(2)(C)(ii)    to 


block  a  permit  to  facilities  located  within  50 
miles  of  the  class  I  area. 

TITLE  II 

Section  201 

Current  Law.  Under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  investments  in  pollution  control 
equipment  with  a  useful  life  of  five  years 
are  eligible  for  the  full  investment  tax 
credit  without  regard  to  rapid  amortization. 

Amendment.  Section  201  would  also  make 
the  10%  investment  tax  credit  available  to 
the  extent  100%  of  a  taxpayer's  rapidly  am- 
ortized basis  in  facilities  under  Section  194. 

Section  202 

CJurrent  Law.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provides  an  energy  tax  credit  for  coal  prepa- 
ration plants.  However,  eligibility  for  the 
credit  is  restricted  to  plants  at  the  point  of 
use. 

Amendment.  Section  202  of  the  bill  would 
delete  the  restriction  on  energy  tax  credits 
for  coal  preparation  plants  thus  making 
coal  preparation  plants  at  the  mine  eligible 
for  energy  tax  credits. 

Section  203 

Current  Law.  Under  the  Energy  Tax  Act 
of  1978  and  Title  II  of  the  Crude  Oil  Wind- 
fall Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980,  an  additional  in- 
vestment tax  credit  is  provided  for  invest- 
ments in  eligible  property.  Generally,  public 
utility  property  is  not  eligible  for  energy  tax 
credit. 

Amendment.  Section  203  of  the  bill  would 
modify  the  energy  tax  credit  enacted  as  part 
of  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  and  the 
Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980. 
by  allowing  public  utility  property,  which  is 
also  coal  utilization  property,  to  qualify  for 
any  applicable  energy  tax  credit. 

Section  204 

Current  Law.  No  provision. 

Amendment.  Section  204  of  the  bill  would 
add  a  new  section  194  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  rapid  write- 
off of  coal  utilization  property.  This  is  de- 
fined as  a  boiler  or  burner  for  which  coal 
will  be  the  primary  fuel  or  ptollution  control 
equipment  required  by  Federal,  state  or 
local  regulations  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  coal-burning  equipment.* 


FEDERAL  GRANTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  all  of  the  discussions  about 
Federal  grants,  I  was  interested  in  re- 
viewing two  sets  of  comparable  fig- 
ures. One  of  them  is  a  study  that  was 
made  by  City  Councilman  Steve  Bart- 
lett.  Bartlett  compared  five  cities  as 
regards  their  community  development, 
transit  subsidies,  and  revenue  sharing. 

Here  is  Steve  Bartletfs  most  en- 
lightening comparison: 

With  all  the  debate  on  the  supposed  re- 
gional bias  in  the  President's  tax  and  budget 
cuts.  I  took  the  opportunity  to  conduct  a 
brief  inquiry  into  various  levels  of  federal 
grants  in  several  cities  in  the  nation.  While 
this  report  is  in  no  way  comprehensive  as  to 
all  types  of  grants  or  as  to  all  types  of  cities. 
I  do  believe  the  results  to  be  revealing. 
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Aiu               iiM.j,t,~.  Commumly        Transit  Rncmie 

fXt              WpiMlion  (Krtitment  sutSKtes        slunng 

Mk 901,000  $17,146,000  $5,338,000  $13,959,000 

mm. 35/,000  22.768,000  6,248.000 

Mnil 1. 192.000  63,000,000  30,000,000  48.800,000 

Qetdanl 573.000  32.000.000  16,453,000  M,255,000 

NmOrtean 557.000  9.138.000  10,000,000  19,413,000 


I  also  found  a  splendid  comparison 
of  city  busfares  that  was  prepared  by 
Clif  Bosler,  a  staff  member  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News.  Compare  the 
subsidies,  which  ranged  from  37  per- 
cent in  Dallas  to  75  percent  in  St. 
Louis  and  Los  Angeles. 

Why  should  city  busfares  be  40  cents 
in  Houston  and  65  cents  in  Dallas, 
while  the  Federal  Government  is 
paying  twice  as  much  subsidy  to  Hous- 
ton? 

Look  at  the  city  bus  fares  and  the 
tremendous  subsidy  that  is  going  into 
them.  Below  is  the  chart  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Dallas  Morning  News: 
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*  Rash  hour  rale  • 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE TO  HOLD  BRIEFING  ON 
REVISION  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
CRIMINAL  CODE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Justice,  which  I  chair,  will 
hold  its  first  briefing  on  revision  of 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code  for  Mem- 
bers, staff,  and  interested  persons. 

The  briefing  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
March  20.  1981,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
2226,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 

The  discussion  will  include  the  back- 
ground of  the  Criminal  Code  revision 
efforts,  and  the  major  issues  involved. 
Additional  briefings  on  specific  topics 
will  be  held  in  the  near  future.  The 
subcommittee  hopes  to  begin  hearings 
on  Criminal  Code  revision  as  soon  as 
the  new  administration  is  prepared  to 
present  its  views.* 


AGAINST  MILITARY  AID  TO  EL 

SALVADOR 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Lowrv) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  against  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador  and  join  my 
colleagues  in  calling  for  immediate 
suspension  of  present  and  future  mili- 
tary aid  for  that  country. 

The  situation  in  El  Salvador  cannot 
be  compared  with  situations  in  other 
countries— it  is  unique  to  the  Salvador- 
ans.  Any  policy  that  ignores  this,  ig- 
nores the  history  and  the  culture  of 
the  people  and  is  destined  to  failure. 

Tremendous  social  inequalities  are 
contributing  to  the  present  unrest  in 
El  Salvador.  El  Salvador's  traditional 
governmental  structure  has  not  ad- 
dressed or  resolved  these  inequalities. 
President  Duarte's  government,  in  an 
attempt  to  break  with  the  past,  vowed 
to  mediate  with  all  political  forces  and 
reduce  the  violence.  It  is  lime  that  the 
United  States  actively  encourage  the 
fulfillment  of  that  stated  mission. 
Rather  than  adding  to  the  conflict  by 
supplying  more  arms  and  advisers,  we 
should  concentrate  our  efforts  on  halt- 
ing the  violence,  much  of  it  perpetrat- 
ed by  the  military  forces  we  support, 
while  encouraging  the  formation  of  a 
government  that  is  dedicated  to  free 
elections  and  to  the  participation  of 
all  Salvadorans  in  the  political  life  of 
their  country. 

Certainly  the  Salvadoran  people  are 
not  interested  in  continuing  the  his- 
torical military/oligarchy  alliance 
which  has  been  their  government.  The 
uprisings  in  the  past  have  been  the 
result  of  the  need  for  land— of  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  right  to  a  life 
that  allows  survival. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  United 
States  to  take  a  role  in  emphasizing  a 
political  solution  to  the  problems  in  El 
Salvador.  A  negotiated  settlement 
which  involves  all  parties  in  the  con- 
flict must  be  our  policy  in  El  Salvador. 
European  nations  and  countries  in  our 
hemisphere  understand  this  and  could 
aid  in  this  pursuit.  We  should  make 
sure  that  President  Duarte  knows  that 
continued  U.S  aid  is  contingent  upon 
his  controlling  the  security  forces 
under  his  government's  jurisdiction. 
The  United  States  must  wisely  lever 
aid  to  secure  a  peaceful  settlement 
that  results  in  a  new.  broadly  based 
political  structure  for  the  Salvadoran 
people.  The  alternative  is  continued 
civil  war  and  violence  that  could  result 
in  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Salvadorans.  Such  a  situation 
is  unacceptable,  but  likely  given  the 
current  course  of  U.S.  policy. 

Let  us  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
we  have  not  lost  interest  in  the  investi- 
gation into  the  murders  of  six  Ameri- 
cans. Let  us  make  it  clear  that  we  sup- 
port reform  and  that  human  rights 
and  dem(x;racy  are  the  bulwark  of  our 
foreign  policy.* 


EXPORT  IMPORT  BANK 
FINANCING  NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  notify- 
ing the  House  today  of  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank's  proposal  to  help 
finance  the  sale  of  18  Boeing  Co.  jet 
aircraft  and  related  spare  parts  to 
Ansett  Airlines  of  Australia.  This 
transaction  would  make  possible  the 
export  of  nearly  $457  million  worth  of 
U.S.  goods. 

The  Eximbank  is  prepared  to  extend 
a  direct  credit  of  $289,251,000  to  facili- 
tate this  sale.  Ansett  Airlines  is  pre- 
pared to  buy  five  B-767's.  four  B-727's. 
and  nine  B-737's.  The  airframe  compo- 
nents of  the  planes  will  be  made  by 
the  Boeing  Co..  the  engines  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.  and  by  Pratt  & 
Whitney.  These  three  companies  will 
subcontract  with  numerous  other  U.S. 
firms. 

This  notification  from  Eximbank 
was  referred  to  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade.  Investment 
and  Monetary  Policy.  Section 
2(b)(3)<i)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  requires  that 
the  Eximbank  notify  Congress  of  pro- 
posed loans  or  financial  guarantees,  or 
combinations  thereof,  of  $100  million 
or  more.  Unless  the  Congress  deter- 
mines otherwise,  the  Eximbank  may 
give  final  approval  to  the  transaction 
after  25  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  notification. 

This  Ansett  loan  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  many  newspaper  reports.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read  the 
official  Eximbank  notification,  which 
provides  a  detailed  account  of  the  pro- 
posed transaction  and  includes  the 
terms  and  particulars  of  the  financing 
arrangement. 

I  would  welcome  any  comments  or 
questions  my  colleagues  may  have 
about  this  notification.  The  Eximbank 
material  follows: 

Export-Import  Bank 
OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  5.  1981. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
TTie  Speaker's  Room, 
The  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)(3Mi)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended.  Eximbank  hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  United  SUtes  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing trai\saction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
Australia. 

A.  DESCRIPTION  OF  TRANSACTION 

1.  Purpose 
Eximbank  is  prepared  to  extend  a  direct 
credit  of  $289,251,000  to  Ansett  Aviation 
Ekiuipment  Ply.  Lid.  CAAE ").  with  the  un- 
conditional guarantee  of  the  CJovemment  of 
Australia.  The  purpose  of  this  Eximbank  fi- 
nancing Is  to  faciliUle  the  purchase  in  the 
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United  SUtes  by  AAE  of  18  new  Boeing  jet 
aircraft  and  related  spare  parts  (5  B-767s.  4 
B-727S  and  9  B-737s).  The  engines  for  the 
aircraft  are  manufactured  by  General  Elec- 
tric Company  and  Pratt  &  Whitney.  The 
total  U.S.  export  value  for  this  transaction 
is  estimated  to  be  $456,893,300. 

2.  Identity  of  the  parties 

AAE  is  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
Ansett  Transport  Industries  Limited,  which 
is  also  the  parent  of  Ansett  Transport  In- 
dustries (Operators)  Proprietary  Limited 
("Ansett").  Ansett  operates  Ansett  Airlines. 
Ansett 's  current  fleet  consists  of  12  DC-9s, 
11  B-727S  and  U  F-27s.  Ansett.  which  is  one 
of  the  two  major  domestic  airlines  In  Aus- 
tralia, will  lease  the  financed  aircraft  from 
AAE.  Eximbank  has  dealt  with  Ansett  (the 
parent  company)  since  1966.  and  its  experi- 
ence on  all  the  Ansett  credits  has  been  good. 
3.  Nature  and  use  of  goods  and  services 

The  principal  goods  to  be  exported  from 
the  United  states  are  the  above-described 
aircraft,  which  are  to  be  used  by  Ansett  on 
its  existing  domestic  routes.  The  airframe 
components  will  be  manufactured  by  the 
Boeing  Company  of  Seattle,  Washington. 
The  engines  for  the  aircraft  will  be  manu- 
factured by  General  Hectric  Company's  jet 
aircraft  engine  division  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
and  by  Pratt  &  Whitney  in  Hartford.  Con- 
necticut. The  three  companies  will  subcon- 
tract with  numerous  U.S.  companies  for 
major  portions  of  the  airframe  and  engine 
manufacture. 

B.  EXPLANATION  OF  EXIMBANK  riNANCING 

1.  Reasons 

The  Eximbank  Credit  of  $289,251,000  will 
faciliUte  the  export  of  $456,893,300  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services.  Sales,  profits  and  em- 
ployment of  U.S.  aircraft  manufacturers 
and  their  subcontractors  are  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  exports.  Through  1990.  air- 
craft purchases  by  foreign  airlines  are  ex- 
pected to  account  for  approximately  40%  of 
total  U.S.  aircraft  sales. 

The  Boeing  Company  estimates  that  the 
export  of  the  aircraft  will  provide  10.575,100 
man  hours  of  work  for  the  company  and  its 
sub-suppliers.  Additional  benefits  which  will 
flow  to  the  United  States  from  the  transac- 
tion include  sizable  follow-on  exports  of 
spare  parts,  ground  support  and  other  relat- 
ed equipment. 

In  1979  Ansett  decided  on  a  major  expan- 
sion of  its  fleet  of  aircraft.  In  the  same  year, 
Trans  Australia  Airlines,  the  government- 
owned  airlines  which  is  Ansetts  only  major 
domestic  competition,  decided  to  purchase  4 
Airbus  A-300  B4  aircraft,  with  an  option  for 
8  additional  aircraft.  The  two  airlines  had 


long  followed  a  policy  of  buying  the  s&me 
kind  of  aircraft,  so  Ansett's  initial  considera- 
tion was  of  the  Airbus.  On  Pebruswy  11, 
1980,  Airbus  offered  to  sell  to  Ansett  4 
Airbus  A-300  B4  aircraft,  with  options  for  6 
to  8  additional  aircraft.  The  financing  offer 
for  the  firm  sale  was  for  85%  cover  in  a 
basket  of  European  currencies  and  U.S.  dol- 
lars, with  a  blended  Interest  rate  of  7.95%. 

The  Boeing  Company  had  also  been  nego- 
tiating with  Ansett  for  the  purchase  of  its 
planes  rather  than  the  Airbus.  On  February 
19,  1980  Boeing  and  Ansett  informed  the 
Bank  that  Ansett  was  about  to  make  a  final 
decision  on  the  purchase  of  the  new  air- 
craft, either  the  12  Airbus  A-300  B4s  or  a 
package  of  Boeing  planes. 

In  response  to  its  statutory  mandate  to 
provide  credits  at  rates  and  terms  which  are 
competitive  with  those  provided  by  the  gov- 
ernment supported  export  credit  agencies  of 
other  countries,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Bank  on  February  28.  1980.  authorized  a 
preliminary  commitment  covering  the  sale 
of  five  767's.  four  727's  and  nine  737s.  The 
Eximbank  financing  so  authorized  appears 
to  have  been  a  significant  factor  in  overcom- 
ing the  favorable  financing  offered  by 
Airbus  and  in  winning  the  sale  for  the  U.S. 
suppliers. 

2.  The  financing  plan 
The  financing  plan  for  the  total  U.S.  pro- 
curement supported  by  Eximbank  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


TotH 
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(1)  FfwB-767's 

Oeti  pwinent 15       $35,261,000 

EJonbai*  cn«..„ ti       199,813.000 

Totli — 100       235,074.1)00 
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Na*  tMOl  > 489  74,485.000 

ToCH 100       152.203^00 

'  KMait  EnmbM  luanMee 

(a)  Eximbank  Charges 
The  Eximbank  Credit  will  bear  interest  as 
follows: 
Five  B-767S.  8.0%  per  annum. 
Pour  B-727S.  8.375%  per  annum. 
Nine  B-737s.  8.4%  per  aiuium. 
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The  overall  blended  interest  rate  for  the 
Eximbank  and  the  private  credits  (together 
totaling  85%  of  the  U.S.  Costs)  at  current 
market  rates  is  estimated  to  be  about  9.75%. 
The  interest  is  payable  semiannually.  Exim- 
bank will  charge  a  commitment  fee  of  Vi  of 
1%  per  annum  on  the  undisbursed  part  of 
the  Eximbank  Credit. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms 

Aggregate  disbursements  under  the  Exim- 
bank Credit  and  the  Private  Financing  will 
be  repayable  in  20  equal,  semiannual  install- 
ments as  follows: 

( 1 )  Five  B-767s:  Two  repayment  schedules: 
one  schedule  for  the  first  four  aircraft  deliv- 
ered, with  repayment  beginning  June  30, 
1983;  and  one  schedule  for  the  fifth  aircraft 
delivered,  with  repayment  beginning  Febru- 
ary 28,  1985. 

(2)  Pour  B-727s:  One  repayment  schedule, 
beginning  February  15,  1982.  with  the  Pri- 
vate Financing  being  repaid  first. 

(3)  Nine  B-737s:  Three  repayment  sched- 
ules, with  the  Private  Financing  being 
repaid  first:  one  schedule  for  the  first  four 
aircraft  delivered,  with  repayment  begin- 
ning January  30,  1982;  one  schedule  for  the 
next  two  aircraft  delivered,  with  repayment 
beginning  April  30,  1982;  and  one  schedule 
for  the  last  three  aircraft  delivered,  with  re- 
payment beginning  July  30,  1982. 

(c)  Additional  Information 

Attached  is  additional  information  on  Ex- 
imbank activity  in  and  economic  data  on  the 
country  involved  in  this  transaction. 
Sincerely. 

John  L.  Moore,  Jr. 
Attachments. 
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EXIMBANK  EXPOSURE  IN  AUSTRALIA  AS  OF  JAN.  31, 1981 
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Defaults  and  Reschedulings 
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CONTROLLING  THE  JINNI:  OSHA 
LABEL  INQUIRY  DUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos)  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  note  for  the  record  of  the  House 
that  an  early  act  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration was  to  withdraw  proposed  la- 
beling regulations  for  industrial 
chemicals.  Mr.  Speaker,  such  com- 
pounds are  used  by  millions  of  work- 
ers, and  in  almost  every  district  repre- 
sented here,  they  are  a  specie  of 
modern-day  jinni  capable  of  great 
service  and  great  harm,  often  on  a  de- 
layed-action basis. 

To  understand  what  has  happened, 
and  why,  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Safety  will  hold  hearings  next 
month. 

Deflecting  the  harm  of  these  power- 
ful compounds  is  the  issue,  and  in  the 
folklore  of  the  jinni.  always  bent  on 
evil  but  often  manipulated  to  good,  we 
have  a  parallel  and,  perhaps,  guidance. 

Chemicals  in  new  combinations  are 
put  to  use  regularly  in  industry,  and 
knowledge  of  their  full  power,  for  de- 
struction or  good,  runs  behind  the  wiz- 
ardry of  their  creation.  Currently 
more  than  55,000  substances  and  com- 
pounds are  in  use,  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  says. 

Thus  powerful  agents  with  tongue- 
twisting  names  of  six  and  seven  sylla- 


bles give  us  on  demand  better  goods, 
but  their  power  is  not  spent  in  the  act 
of  creation.  Buried  in  the  tissues  and 
organs  of  the  workers  who  work  mir- 
acles of  productivity  with  them,  they 
abide  for  years  to  deliver  later  nasty 
surprises  such  as  cancer,  premature 
disability,  and  in  many  cases,  even 
early  death. 

Prom  the  Arabs  we  get  many  things, 
some  at  overwhelming  prices  and  some 
only  for  the  taking:  Oil,  our  system  of 
numbers,  and  the  concept  of  the  jinni, 
a  malevolent  spirit  of  supernatural 
power  that  means  only  harm  to  hu- 
manity but  which  can  be  made  by  clev- 
erness to  benefit  man;  cleverness  is  the 
thing  we  need  to  give  attention. 

All  jinn  were  imprisoned  by  Solo- 
mon, the  folk  stories  say,  forced  into 
bottles,  kept  there  by  seals  bearing  the 
name  of  God,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Prom  that  time  foolish  mankind  began 
to  find  bottles,  break  seals,  and  face 
the  fury  of  jinni. 

Pear  was  the  first  emotion  of  those 
facing  a  jinni  out  of  the  bottle  and,  for 
those  who  lived,  rational  thought  was 
the  second.  They  had  certain  knowl- 
edge of  something  serious  on  their 
hands,  and  they  devised  a  way  to  deal 
with  it. 

If  the  jiim's  bottles  had  borne  some 
warning— caution:  Efrits  and  ghuls 
inside— mankind  still  would  have 
opened  them,  for  that  is  the  nature  of 
man;  but  more  would  have  survived 
had  they  knowledge  of  what  awaited. 


Some  from  of  widely  available  infor- 
mation would  tell  workers  that  spirits 
will  greet  them  when  they  work  with 
those  dnuns,  containers,  transfer  pipe 
and  tanks;  and  some  kind  of  record- 
keeping would  allow  them  to  know 
that  they  have  worked  with,  and  what 
might  happen,  as  knowledge  of  de- 
structive power  is  found. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Ray  Donovan 
said  the  labeling  regulations  were 
withdrawn  for  more  study  and,  per- 
haps, discovery  of  a  better,  less  expen- 
sive way  to  deal  with  our  two-edged 
creations.  The  matter  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  new  managers  at  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion (OSHA). 

An  OSHA  spokesman,  noting  the 
action  came  at  the  direction  of  the 
White  House,  said  this  week  that  no 
new  proposal  is  expected  any  time 
soon. 

OSHA  is  10  years  old  this  year,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  labeling  of  industrial 
chemicals  was  one  of  the  hypothetical 
protections  suggested  in  1970  for  the 
then-proposed  agency  in  the  commit- 
tee reports. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  work  with 
these  chemicals  speak  with  heat  and 
wonder  if  the  idea  of  labeling  will  ever 
be  heard  again.  They  note  that  the 
proposal  of  regulations  was  meant  in 
the  first  place  only  to  start  the  public 
discussion  Secretary  Donovan  said  is 
needed. 
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We  are  in  a  time  of  creating  new 
things,  which  also  is  a  time  of  promise 
and  constructive  activity  for  people  of 
good  motive,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  involved  on  any  side 
of  the  question  are  other  than  that  at 
the  present. 

So  this  is  a  development  of  high  in- 
terest to  me,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Safety,  and 
to  the  committee;  it  is  a  question  into 
which  we  will  inquire  as  a  matter  of 
oversight.  Unions  representing  work- 
ers will  be  invited  along  with  the  em- 
ployers" representatives  and,  ultimate- 
ly. Secretary  Donovan  and  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety.  Thome  Auchter. 

The  first  of  these  hearings  is  sched- 
uled for  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  April  7.  2257 
Raybum  Building. 

We  caxuiot  manipulate  this  industri- 
al-age jinni  back  into  the  bottle,  but 
we  can  handle  it  rationally  and  in  a 
way  that  serves  the  interests  of  work- 
ers and  industry. • 


EL  SALVADOR 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's policy  in  El  Salvador,  which 
appears  to  be  seeking  a  military  solu- 
tion to  what  is  essentially  an  internal 
conflict  arising  from  deep-rooted 
social  and  economic  problems.  By 
mounting  a  full-scale  press  campaign 
and  pursuing  a  major  diplomatic  of- 
fensive in  Europe  and  Latin  America, 
the  administration  has  publicly  drawn 
the  battleline  against  the  Soviets  in 
this  tiny  Central  American  country.  It 
has  now  taken  a  major  substantive 
step  toward  military  involvement  by 
agreeing  to  provide  54  American  mili- 
tary advisers  and  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  weapons  and  other  military 
equipment.  This  is  hauntingly  reminis- 
cent of  our  past  "gunboat  diplomacy." 
Once  again  we  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  to  be  seeking  to  impose  a 
military  solution  on  a  small  Central 
American  country,  while  virtually  ig- 
noring legitimate  demands  for  social 
and  political  change.  Although  the  ad- 
ministration has  provided  convincing 
evidence  that  the  guerrillas  fighting 
for  control  of  this  country  have  re- 
ceived large-scale  arms  aid  from  Com- 
munist sources,  with  Cuba  playing  a 
key  role,  effective  steps  to  stem  this 
arms  flow  can  be  taken  without  the 
bellicose  rhetoric  chosen  by  President 
Reagan  and  Secretary  Haig.  Our  aims 
should  be  focused  on  the  internal 
sources  of  the  conflict,  recognizing  the 
Communist  aid  to  insurgents  for  what 
it  is:  An  attempt  to  win  political  gains 
cheaply  by  putting  communism  in  the 
role  of  supporting  legitimate  revolu- 
tionary change  and  the  United  States 


in  the  position  of  shoring  up  bankrupt 
military  regimes. 

I  am  outraged  and  saddened  by  re- 
ports of  continuing  human  rights  vio- 
lations in  El  Salvador,  which  include 
abduction,  indiscriminate  violence  and 
over  10,000  killings  last  year.  The 
brutal  murders  of  four  U.S.  missionary 
women  and  three  labor  leaders,  two  of 
whom  were  Americans,  were  particu- 
larly heart  rending.  The  suspected  in- 
volvement of  national  security  forces, 
who  are  ostensibly  under  government 
control,  is  abhorrent  and  deserves  to 
be  condemned  in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble terms.  I  greatly  fear  that  the 
Reagan  administration's  decision  to 
provide  increased  military  aid  to  the 
Salvadoran  junta,  without  making  it 
conditional  on  continuing  progress  of 
economic  and  social  reforms,  could 
send  the  wrong  signal  to  these  mur- 
derous right-wing  elements  and  en- 
courage them  to  attempt  a  military 
coup. 

A  very  tempting  response  to  the 
President's  policy  would  be  to  support 
legislation  terminating  all  military  aid 
to  the  Salvadoran  Government.  How- 
ever, I  have  so  far  refrained  from 
doing  this  because  I  still  have  some 
hope  that  the  moderate,  centrist  civil- 
ians in  the  present  government  can  be 
sufficiently  strengthened  to  control 
the  renegade  security  forces  and  con- 
tinue to  implement  needed  social  and 
political  reforms.  I  am  impressed  with 
the  judgment  of  former  Ambassador 
White  and  several  democratic  Latin 
American  leaders,  notably  President 
Carazo  of  Costa  Rica,  that  the  Duarte 
government  offers  the  only  viable 
moderate  alternative  to  the  two  ex- 
treme left-  and  right-wing  factions, 
both  of  which  are  responsible  for 
brutal  excesses.  Carazo  has  stressed, 
however,  that  pressure  for  economic 
and  political  reforms  must  accompany 
military  assistance.  I  was  also  struck 
by  the  complete  failure  of  the  leftist 
insurgents  to  obtain  popular  support 
for  their  January  "final  offensive," 
which  belies  claims  that  they  repre- 
sent the  majority  of  the  Salvadoran 
people.  More  recently.  Archbishop 
Rivera  y  Damas,  a  respected  moderate 
Catholic  leader  in  El  Salvador,  de- 
clared that  the  left  has  lost  the  back- 
ing of  the  people.  As  long  as  there  still 
exists  a  possibility  that  the  moderate 
element  of  the  ruling  junta  can  stop 
rightist  violence  and  implement  an  ef- 
fective reform  program,  I  will  not 
oppose  military  aid  which  is  condition- 
al on  progress  in  these  areas. 

Specific  conditions  which  I  believe 
should  be  tied  to  our  assistance  in- 
clude strong  and  successful  measures 
by  President  Duarte  to  control  the  vio- 
lence-prone security  forces:  continued 
progress  in  the  land  distribution  pro- 
gram; concrete  moves  toward  holding 
countrywide  elections;  and  serious  dis- 
cussions with  the  democratic  elements 
in  the  opposition  about  developing  a 


political  solution.  To  the  extent  that 
U.S.  military  and  economic  aid  give 
leverage  toward  accomplishing  these 
goals,  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  such 
aid  to  be  prohibited. 

Senators  Kennedy.  Tsongas,  Leahy, 
and  Levin  have  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  which  would  establish  con- 
ditions for  the  continuation  of  mili- 
tary assistance  to  El  Salvador,  but  the 
listed  conditions,  while  quite  detailed, 
do  not  cover  all  the  points  that  espe- 
cially concern  me.  Other  Members  of 
the  House  are  working  in  similar  legis- 
lative ideas.  I  am  developing  a  bill  of 
my  own  which  I  expect  to  introduce 
shortly. 

As  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  for- 
eign aid  legislative  recommendations 
submitted  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, the  various  proposals  for  prohib- 
iting, or  setting  conditions  for,  the 
continuation  of  military  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  will  be 
carefully  reviewed.  At  that  time  I  will 
do  what  I  can  to  see  that  appropriate 
conditions  are  imposed  in  the  bill  that 
is  reported  to  the  House.* 


GRAIN  STORED  IN  BANKRUPT 
ELEVATORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
protect  the  rights  of  farmers  who  have 
grain  stored  in  elevators  involved  in 
bankruptcy  proceedings.  I  am  joined 
in  this  effort  by  my  colleague  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereuter)  and  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  (Mr.  Roberts). 

Under  present  bankruptcy  law.  in- 
terested parties  may  file  a  motion  for 
relief  against  the  stay.  If  a  farmer  fol- 
lows that  procedure,  his  motion  is  con- 
sidered en  masse  with  the  others. 
Action  can  take  a  considerable  amount 
of  time.  Most  affected  businesses  can 
withstand  some  delay  without  serious- 
ly injuring  their  operations.  But,  in 
the  uncertain,  price-volatile  business 
of  farming,  any  delay  in  the  disposal 
of  the  commodity  can  cause  serious 
hardships.  First,  the  grain  in  a  bank- 
rupt elevator  is  generally  the  sole  mar- 
ketable asset  of  a  farmer's  operation. 
If  the  disposal  of  the  grain  is  tied  up 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  viability  of 
the  entire  farm  enterprise  may  be 
jeopardized.  In  fact,  I  am  aware  of  a 
number  of  situations  where  farmers 
involved  in  elevator  bankruptcies  were 
forced  to  declare  bankruptcy  since 
they  were  not  able,  themselves,  to 
remain  solvent  during  the  long  time 
needed  to  settle  the  elevator  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Second,  any  time  agricultural  com- 
modities are  being  marketed,  a  large 
degree  of  price  volatility  should  be  as- 
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sumed.  This  is  particularly  true  today 
when  a  brief  rain  shower  in  western 
Kansas  causes  the  price  of  wheat  in 
Kansas  City  to  drop  10  cents  in  just  1 
day.  Bankruptcy  judges  simply  should 
not  be  left  with  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility for  determining  when  to  put 
grain  on  the  market.  Instead,  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  farmer,  the  judge 
should  make  every  effort  to  promptly 
deliver  the  grain  in  question. 

While  some  bankruptcy  judges  are 
sensitive  to  the  particular  situation  of 
farmers  and  move  quickly  to  clear  up 
any  claims,  other  judges,  with  no  ill 
will,  simply  do  not.  My  legislation 
would  address  that  latter  situation  in 
an  uncomplicated,  yet,  I  believe,  effec- 
tive manner.  This  bill  would  require 
that  priority  attention  be  given  to  re- 
solving claims  to  agricultural  produc- 
ers involved  in  elevator  bankruptcy 
cases,  who  seek  relief.  My  legislation 
works  within  the  existing  bankruptcy 
statute  and  merely  strengthens  the 
law  as  far  as  the  need  for  priority 
action  for  fungible,  perishable  com- 
modities. 

And  let  me  assure  you  this  is  a  very 
real  problem.  As  a  member  of  both  the 
Agriculture  and  Judiciary  Committees, 
I  am  very  disturbed  about  the  increas- 
ing number  of  grain  elevator  bank- 
ruptcies around  the  Nation  and  the 
consequent  problems  which  have  con- 
fronted America's  farmers. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  farm 
sector  of  our  economy  is  in  a  weak- 
ened position.  Inflationary  costs  of 
production  are  simply  not  being  offset 
by  comparable  increases  in  commodity 
prices,  with  the  grain  embargo  being 
one  of  many  causes  for  the  slump. 
More  and  more  farmers,  unable  to  sus- 
tain losses  year  after  year,  are  going 
out  of  business. 

But,  as  we  all  know,  these  tough 
times  are  not  confined  strictly  to  farm- 
ers. People  who  do  business  with  farm- 
ers are  facing  insolvency  as  well. 
Therefore,  there  has  been  an  accelera- 
tion in  the  frequencies  of  grain  eleva- 
tor bankruptcies. 

We  all  know  that  bankruptcy  can  be 
very  disruptive.  It  can  leave  guiltless, 
hard-working  people  who  conduct 
business  in  good  faith  with  limited  re- 
course while  protecting  the  debtor's 
status.  In  urban  areas,  bankruptcy 
generally  affects  only  a  narrow  sector 
of  usually  diversified  business  commu- 
nities. In  the  case  of  a  bankrupt  grain 
elevator,  however,  the  entire  economy 
of  a  nearby  farm  community  can  be 
disrupted. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  tremendous 
and  devastating  impact  of  a  bankrupt 
elevator  on  farmers  was  highlighted 
by  Wayne  Cryts.  a  Puxico.  Mo., 
farmer.  Cryts  had  31.000  bushels  of 
soybeans  stored  in  a  local  elevator 
which  declared  bankruptcy.  Under  the 
bankruptcy  stay,  Cryts  could  not  re- 
trieve his  beans  although   he  had  a 


warehouse  receipt  clearly  indicating 
that  they  were  his. 

Cryts  tried  for  9  months  to  get  the 
soybeans  released,  but  the  bankruptcy 
became  snarled  preventing  the  timely 
relief  he  so  desperately  needed.  In 
frustration,  Cryts.  with  the  help  of 
other  local  farmers,  recovered  the 
beans  in  defiance  of  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  farmer 
should  have  to  wait  9  months  to  re- 
trieve what  is  rightfully  his.  particu- 
larly when  his  commodity  is  both  per- 
ishable and  fungible.  Yet,  the  bank- 
ruptcy involving  Wayne  Cryts'  soy- 
beans is  unfortunately  not  an  isolated 
incident.  Bankrupt  elevators  are  be- 
coming increasingly  common,  evidence 
of  the  underlying  weakness  of  our 
farm  economy.  Some  farm  States  have 
had  as  many  as  eight  elevator  failures 
in  1  year.  Most  of  those  failures  have 
involved  millions  of  dollars  in  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

State  regulations  on  the  licensing  of 
grain  elevators  are  uneven  at  best. 
Some  States,  like  Kansas  and  Illinois, 
have  established  bonding  programs  to 
protect  farmers  against  losses  in  case 
of  elevator  bankruptcies.  Other  States 
provide  little  or  no  protective  mecha- 
nism. 

Regardless  of  how  States  regulate 
elevators,  there  is  a  real  need  to  assure 
farmers  who  have  commodities  in  ele- 
vators gone  bankrupt  that  they  can 
secure  prompt  release  of  the  commod- 
ities once  they  prove  they  are  the 
rightful  owners. 

My  bill  would  require  no  Federal  ex- 
peditures  since  it  merely  makes  a 
minor  clarification  to  assure  priorities 
in  judicial  proceedings.  It  would  not 
set  up  any  new  program  to  deal  with 
the  broader  problem  of  insolvent  ele- 
vators which  may  warrant  some  other 
action  at  some  point  if  we  want  to  re- 
solve the  underlying  problem.  In  fact, 
legislation  to  establish  a  Federal 
Grain  Insurance  Corporation  to  pro- 
tect producers  against  elevator  bank- 
ruptcies was  introduced  in  the  95th 
Congress  and  I  understand,  similar 
legislation  is  being  introduced  in  this 
Congress.  Such  a  corporation  would  be 
modeled  after  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  or  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. But  that  is  not  my  intent  here: 
my  aim  is  to  make  the  adjudication 
process  in  bankruptcies  more  respon- 
sive to  the  particular  circumstances 
when  agricultural  commodities  are  in- 
volved. 

The  legislation  is  direct  and  to  the 
point.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Section  362(e)  of  title  11.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  court  shall  give 
priority  to  a  preliminary  hearing,  and  a 
final  hearing  and  determination,  on  a  re- 
quest of  an  agricultural  producer  for  relief 
from  a  stay  of  an  act  against  an  agricultural 
commodity  stored  by  such  producer  in  a 
grain  elevator  which  is  a  debtor  in  bank- 


ruptcy or  which  is  property  of  an  estate  in 
bankruptcy." 

My  bill  would  provide  an  effective 
and  uncomplicated  solution  to  insure 
the  rights  of  farmers  involved  in  bank- 
rupt elevators.  I  invite  Members  to 
join  me  in  correcting  the  current  inad- 
equacy by  cosponsoring  the  legisla- 
tion.* 


REAGANOMICS:  RICH  MAN'S 
WAR.  POOR  MANS  FIGHT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CK)NZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
long  last  we  have  seen  the  revised 
budget  program  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. Many  details  remain  to  be 
settled,  but  at  least  we  now  have  an 
idea  of  who  is  going  to  be  asked  to  sac- 
rifice for  the  greater  good  of  the  coun- 
try: It  is  the  poor,  and  it  is  those  who 
are  struggling  to  find  the  money  to 
buy  a  home,  get  an  education,  buy  a 
meal,  or  get  medical  care.  The  war  on 
inflation  is,  bluntly,  a  rich  man's  war 
and  a  poor  man's  fight.  It  is  the  well- 
off  who  get  the  bulk  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Reagan  budget,  not  the  poor,  and 
not  the  ordinary  wage  earner. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Federal 
budget  is  out  of  control,  but  that  is 
not  true:  how  many  new  programs 
were  started  in  the  past  4  years?  How 
many  programs  were  even  expanded  in 
the  past  4  years? 

We  have  been  given  the  illusion  that 
the  Reagan  plan  would  cut  Govern- 
ment spending,  but  that  is  not  true. 
The  fact  is  that  every  spending  cut 
proposed  is  offset  by  huge  increases  in 
expenditures  elsewhere.  Yet,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  is  riveted  on  just 
the  cuts,  not  the  additions. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  can 
achieve  three  contradictory  goals:  Bal- 
anced budget,  lower  taxes,  and  vastly 
greater  military  outlays— all  at  once. 
Yet.  the  fact  is  that  all  of  this  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  our  economy  will 
perform  at  levels  enormously  greater 
than  the  forecasts  of  any  responsible 
economist.  The  truth  is  that  the  mon- 
etary policy  called  for  by  the  adminis- 
tration will  greatly  constrain  growth, 
which  in  turn  means  that  the  tax  cuts 
called  for  are  likely  to  lead  to  greater 
deficits  than  we  have  now— even  if  the 
Congress  gives  Mr.  Reagan  all  that  he 
demands  by  way  of  budget  reductions. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  doing  too  much,  and 
that  there  are  no  political  consider- 
ations in  any  of  the  budget  recommen- 
dations that  have  been  sent  up.  The 
truth  is  that  the  budget  program  is 
not  an  economic  program  at  all.  It  is 
simply  a  political  sigenda.  an  agenda  to 
roll  back  the  clock,  an  agenda  to  elimi- 
nate the  social  and  domestic  programs 
that  have  served  this  country  so  well. 
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We  are  being  told  that  it  is  up  to  us 
to  justify  why  these  programs  should 
continue.  The  truth  is  that  the  burden 
of  proof  is  on  those  who  want  to  dis- 
mantle these  programs.  It  is  up  to 
them  to  prove  that  this  country  has 
no  unmet  needs,  that  we  do  not  need 
to  have  a  social  conscience,  or  indeed 
any  conscience  at  all.  It  is  up  to  them 
to  show  why  housing  programs  are  not 
needed  or  do  not  work— because  we 
know  that  they  are  needed  and  do 
work. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  country 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  conscience, 
cannot  afford  compassion.  But  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  the  Reagans  and 
Stockmans  to  show  that  we  can  afford 
to  ignore  the  festering  sores  of  city 
and  countryside.  The  question  is,  can 
we  afford  not  to  have  these  programs? 
What  is  the  price  of  destroying  pro- 
grams that  provide  jobs,  programs 
that  provide  training,  and  programs 
that  tell  people  they  have  some  worth 
and  dignity,  and  hope  for  the  future? 
What  compelling  reason  do  we  have  to 
turn  our  backs  on  our  own  people? 

Anomalies  abound  in  the  Reagan 
budget:  inexplicable  assumptions  lie 
throughout.  Take  medical  care.  They 
say  that  medicaid  payments  will  in  the 
future  be  indexed  to  the  cost  of  living, 
not  the  cost  of  providing  medical  care. 
This  is  the  same  cast  of  characters 
who  opposed  any  effort  to  control 
rising  hospital  costs.  Now  they  are 
saying  that  hospital  costs  will  not, 
cannot,  go  up  faster  than  the  cost-of- 
living  index.  This  not  only  ignores 
what  the  experience  of  the  past  has 
been  with  hospital  costs;  it  ignores  the 
reality  that  medicaid  payments  are  al- 
ready far  under  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
viding care.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  full-pay  patient  who  has  to 
make  up  a  good  part  of  that  differ- 
ence. The  result  of  this  curious  pro- 
posal is  surely  going  to  be  higher  hos- 
pital bills  for  the  bulk  of  patients  who 
are  already  hard  pressed  to  find 
money  to  pay  inexorably  rising  insur- 
ance premiums.  This  is  but  one  case  in 
which  the  rich  need  not  be  con- 
cerned—but the  middle  class  will  foot 
the  bill,  and  the  poor  will  face  greater 
needs  with  less  help  than  ever  before. 

The  administration  preaches  that  it 
has  not  made  any  exceptions  to  the 
stringency  diet  on  political  grounds; 
that  would  be  too  crass.  Yet  they  plan 
a  $100  million  increase  for  a  breeder 
reactor  project  in  Tennessee,  a  project 
that  President  Carter  found  wasteful 
and  not  likely  to  be  needed  until  some- 
time in  the  21st  century,  if  then.  It  is 
just  a  happenstance,  I  suppose,  that 
this  delightful  bauble  goes  to  the 
State  of  the  Senate  majority  leader, 
who  happens  to  be  of  the  President's 
party  and  keenly  interested  in  helping 
his  own  State.  How  can  they  say  that 
subsidies  for  nuclear  power  are  fine, 
but  subsidies  for  solar  power  are  not? 
It  could  be   that   the  nuclear  power 


subsidies  go  to  huge  corporations,  but 
solar  power  is  the  realm  of  small  en- 
trepreneurs who  did  not  have  the 
price  to  buy  inaugural  tickets  or  un- 
derwrite the  expenses  of  redecorating 
the  White  House. 

We  are  told  that  this  administration 
wants  to  get  people  back  to  work,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  they  propose  dis- 
mantling the  very  same  programs  that 
provide  jobs  and  training.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  have  workfare  if  there  is  no 
work,  and  especially  when  the  eco- 
nomic program  calls  for  creating  even 
more  unemployment  than  we  have 
today.  We  are  told  that  close  to  a  half 
million  families  will  be  taken  off  food 
stamps,  but  that  the  truly  needy  will 
suffer  no  harm.  Yet,  they  would  not 
be  on  food  stamps  in  the  first  place  if 
they  could  not  demonstrate  need. 
There  is  not  that  much  fraud  in  the 
program,  not  that  much  waste,  and 
not  that  much  abuse,  and  administra- 
tion witnesses  have  confessed  to  that 
fact. 

If  the  administration's  program  is 
immune  to  politics,  why  do  they  call 
for  continued  subsidies  to  tobacco 
growers,  even  while  they  call  for 
ending  special  nutrition  programs  for 
women,  infants,  and  children?  Is  that 
the  price  of  keeping  a  certain  Senator 
happy? 

The  administration  says  that  they 
like  the  urban  homesteading  program. 
It  rewards  those  who  want  to  work 
and  take  a  risk  to  restore  center  city 
housing.  Yet  they  propose  to  kill  the 
one  program  that  finances  urban 
homesteading  and  makes  it  possible  in 
the  first  place.  They  want  to  continue 
the  urban  development  action  grant 
program,  but  provide  no  money  for  it. 
In  fact,  in  the  community  develop- 
ment function,  they  propose  adding 
$1.8  billion  worth  of  programs  to  block 
grants,  but  no  money  to  pay  for  those 
operations.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
more  cynical  approach  than  that. 
They  say,  in  other  words,  that  these 
programs  are  beneficial,  they  are 
worthwhile,  and  they  are  needed— but 
that  there  will  be  no  money  for  them. 
They  build  a  Potemkin  Village— fine 
facades,  but  nothing  behind  the  paint- 
ed scenes. 

We  are  being  told  that  something  as 
basic,  workable,  proved,  and  self-fi- 
nancing as  the  FHA  loan  program  is 
no  longer  necessary.  That  kind  of 
statement  is  absurd.  What  they  should 
be  saying  is  that  they  just  do  not  want 
it,  not  because  it  hurts  the  budget  any. 
but  because  taking  out  FHA  makes  the 
budget  look  smaller.  The  economic 
effect,  however,  is  simply  to  wipe  out 
the  ability  of  the  most  vulnerable 
home  buyers  to  get  into  new  housing. 
If  FHA  folds,  there  will  be  a  vast 
number  of  self-sufficient,  hardworking 
people,  who  will  not  get  to  buy  a 
home.  They  are  not  striking  out  at 
bloated  government  with  this  propos- 
al; they  are  striking  at  the  hopes  and 


dreams  of  ordinary  citizens  who  want 
to  buy  a  home,  a  modest  one  at  that. 

We  have  to  ask  whether  or  not  we 
really  want  to  help  people  own  homes, 
whether  or  not  we  really  want  to  have 
a  revival  of  construction  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  not  enough  to  buy  the  dubi- 
ous assumptions  being  thrust  upon  us, 
and  assume  that  after  1  or  2  years  ev- 
erything will  be  rosy.  Where  is  the  evi- 
dence to  support  their  forecasts? 
Where  is  the  showing  that  their  pro- 
gram works?  We  cannot  afford  to  sit 
back  and  take  the  Hoover  stance  that 
all  the  country  needs  is  a  little  dose  of 
confidence.  We  cannot  afford  to  fail  to 
ask  what  the  price  is  behind  all  those 
slogans. 

Looking  at  the  budget,  looking  at 
the  tax  proposals,  it  is  plain  that  those 
who  have  no  need  to  worry  about  their 
security  will  be  given  less  reason  to 
worry,  because  they  will  get  more  than 
they  now  have.  As  for  those  who  have 
nothing,  they  will  be  consigned  to  the 
bottom  of  the  heap,  no  way  out.  and 
probably  lose  any  little  hope  they  may 
now  have  for  themselves,  even  for 
their  children.  And  as  for  the  great 
mass  of  people,  they  are  being  told 
that  they  need  to  work  harder,  maybe 
earn  less,  and  wait  for  better  times. 
We're  all  spoiled  children,  they  say. 
And  they  also  present  us  with  a  pro- 
gram that  says.  God  helps  those  who 
get  the  best  tax  breaks. 

The  war  on  inflation  is.  in  short,  a 
rich  man's  war  and  a  poor  man's  fight, 
if  we  fight  it  on  the  terms  dictated  by 
Mr.  Stockman.  It  is  too  bad  he  does 
not  have  to  experience  life  in  the  so- 
called  safety  net.  If  the  Reaganites 
had  to  live  with  those  who  are  being 
drafted  and  offered  up  for  sacrifice  in 
the  fight  against  inflation,  they  might 
possibly  develop  a  little  of  that  com- 
modity that  is  devoid  from  their  pro- 
gram-compassion, and  real  help  for 
those  in  real  need.* 


EL  SALVADOR 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  to  take  5  additional  minutes  to 
talk  about  the  subject  of  El  Salvador. 
As  20  or  so  Members  of  the  Congress 
took  the  well  to  give  a  1 -minute 
speech,  there  was  some  concern  by 
some,  on  the  other  side  particularly, 
that  the  subject  of  El  Salvador  is  not 
important  enough  to  take  the  early 
moments  of  this  House  session  to  talk 
about  it.  I  would  like  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues and  everyone  in  the  United 
States  that  El  Salvador  is  critical  to  us 
as  a  nation,  not  critical  in  terms  of 
sending  advisers  or  bullets,  but  critical 
in  terms  of  the  very  spirit  and  very 
nature  of  our  Nation. 
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My  colleague.  Gerry  Studds,  from 
Massachusetts,  and  my  colleague,  Bar- 
bara MiKULSKi  from  Baltimore,  and  I 
had  the  privilege  and  the  opportunity 
to  travel  to  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua 
and  into  Honduras,  and,  while  in  Cen- 
tral America,  to  keep  an  eye  on  and 
listen  carefully  to  the  problems  that 
we  face  in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 
I  was  privileged  to  be  taken  by 
Charles  Boazch  to  a  refugee  relief  co- 
ordinator in  Honduras,  to  the  hill 
country  between  Honduras  and  El  Sal- 
vador. I  found  there  things  that  our 
State  Department  and  our  CIA  were 
not  admitting. 

I  found  25,000  to  35,000  refugees.  I 
found  people  who  were  fleeing  the  vio- 
lence in  El  Salvador,  but  not,  as  was 
suggested  by  our  Embassy,  fleeing  the 
guerrillas  from  the  hills.  In  fact,  the 
death,  the  rape,  and  the  torture  and 
the  crop  burning  that  was  described 
by  the  peasants  and  the  refugees  that 
I  talked  to  was  all  committed  by  the 
very  government  and  by  the  very  mili- 
tary that  we  are  now  extending  our 
lethal  bullets  and  aid  to. 

I  think  the  United  States  has  a  re- 
sponsibility in  Central  America  not  to 
repeat  the  mistakes  we  have  made  for 
the  last  50  to  100  years.  I  think  the 
United  States  has  a  responsibility  to 
use  its  good  offices  in  Central  America 
to  seek  peace  and  to  seek  a  political  so- 
lution. 

I  think  the  United  States  ought  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  for  human 
rights  and  for  good  government  and 
for  justice.  I  think  the  United  States 
ought  to  say  to  Mexico  and  Venezuela, 
to  Germany  and  other  nations  of  the 
world:  "Help  us  to  bring  together  the 
five  or  six  factions  on  the  left  and  the 
many  factions  within  the  military  of 
El  Salvador  and  the  present  govern- 
ment in  El  Salvador  and  bring  those 
factions  to  the  negotiating  table,  to  set 
a  time  line  for  peace  and  for  elections 
and  to  let  the  people  rule." 

Unfortunately,  our  Secretary  of 
State,  Alexander  Haig,  and  our  Presi- 
dent, Ronald  Reagan,  I  believe  misun- 
derstand the  indigenous  nature  of  the 
revolution  in  El  Salvador.  They  misun- 
derstand the  role  of  the  Maryknolls 
and  the  Jesuits  and  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  nuns  who  are  bringing  healing 
to  the  peasants  who  have  been  op- 
pressed and  repressed  for  generations. 

I  think  the  administration  in  its  la- 
beling of  left  and  right  misunder- 
stands the  nature  of  the  conflict.  I 
would  hope  we  could  regain  the  real 
prestige  and  spirit  of  the  United 
States  by  shifting  our  policy  and  re- 
specting the  rights  of  human  life  in 
Central  America. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Studds). 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  on  what 


he  is  saying.  Let  me  say  something 
else  I  think  this  administration  funda- 
mentally misunderstands,  and  that  is 
the  American  people  and  what  they 
said  last  November. 

This  morning  in  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  we  heard  for  some 
2V2  hours  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
General  Haig.  As  I  listened  to  him,  my 
thoughts  went  to  the  mail  which  I 
know  the  gentleman  has  received  and 
which  I  have  received,  which  Con- 
gresswoman  Mikulski  and  others  who 
have  spoken  out  nationally  on  the 
question  of  American  policy  in  El  Sal- 
vador have  received,  and  which  we 
now  know  the  White  House  received. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  White 
House,  in  an  astonishing  admission 
last  week,  conceded  that  its  own  mail 
on  El  Salvador  is  running  dramatically 
against  the  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion, and  that  is  that  the  American 
people  did  not  vote  for  what  they  now 
find  happening. 

The  foreign  aid  applications  or  re- 
quests of  this  administration  are  abso- 
lutely staggering.  For  example,  in  one 
of  the  few  statements  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  which  I  thought  constituted 
an  insight  of  some  consequence,  he 
warned  about  the  Russians  and  the 
Third  World.  He  said  Third  World 
countries  have  learned,  quite  correct- 
ly, to  beware  of  Russians  bearing 
arms.  So  the  Soviets  have  had  disaster 
after  disaster  in  the  Third  World  be- 
cause they  have  offered  themselves  as 
the  donors  and  the  sellers  of  arms,  and 
shortly  thereafter  they  have  shown 
very  little  if  any  concern  for  the  pri- 
mary, overriding  economic  and  social 
problems  of  these  nations. 

Fine.  I  think  that  is  right.  I  think 
that  is  a  precise  analysis  of  what  has 
gone  wrong  with  Soviet  policy. 

But  then  the  Secretary  of  State  pre- 
sented to  us  a  budget  document  for 
our  own  foreign  aid  program  which 
mimes  the  Russians,  which  has  us  in- 
creasingly doing  precisely  what  it  was. 
it  seems  to  me.  he  so  accurately 
caught  the  Russians  doing  wrong 
themselves. 

Do  my  colleagues  know  what  they 
have  asked  this  Congress  for  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  economic  aid?  Down  in  every 
category,  down  in  health,  down  in  edu- 
cation, down  in  nutrition,  down  in  pop- 
ulation planning  by  some  one-half  bil- 
lion over  what  the  Carter  administra- 
tion had  asked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  I  am 
sure  knows,  we  then  looked  to  the  mil- 
itary ledger.  It  is  up  in  military  educa- 
tion and  training,  up  in  military  sales, 
up  in  military  assistance  by  another 
half  billion  dollars.  In  the  next  5  fiscal 
years  the  new  administration  would 
have  us  spend  $11  billion  less  on  for- 
eign economic  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance and  an  analogous  amount 
more  on  military  assistance. 

This,  as  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  I 
think  represents  a  fundamental  mis- 


understanding of  the  people  of  this 
country,  of  what  they  said  when  they 
spoke  out  against  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration so  loudly  and  clearly  last 
fall,  and  perhaps  even  more  devastat- 
ing, it  seems  to  me.  it  represents  a  fun- 
damental misunderstanding  of  what  it 
is  that  makes  this  country  unique  in 
the  history  of  the  world  and  on  the 
world  stage,  the  values,  the  ideals  and 
the  traditions  which  each  of  us  was 
taught  in  school,  which  many  of  us 
have  carried  into  public  life,  thinking 
that  it  does  make  a  difference  whether 
one  is  bom  in  the  United  States  or 
bom  in  the  Soviet  Union,  a  difference 
rather  than  an  accident  of  geography 
and  birth  that  is  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence of  values  that  separates  us,  and 
the  policies  of  our  Nation  ought  to  re- 
flect those  differences. 

I  commend  the  gentleman.  I  am  sure 
we  could  both  talk  at  enormous  length 
on  the  subject.  I  suspect  that  maybe 
we  will  have  to.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  to  let  me  echo  what  he 
was  saying.  I  am  disappointed  at  the 
lack  of  voices  speaking  out  in  this  Con- 
gress. We  do  have  73  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation  to  terminate  military 
assistance.  While  that  is  73  more  votes 
than  were  cast  against  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  when  it  went 
unanimously  through  this  House,  it  is 
nonetheless  not  enough.  It  does  not 
reflect.  I  believe,  the  true  feelings  of 
the  Members  who  are  here. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  our  col- 
leagues to  understand  that  the  people, 
as  usual,  are  ahead  of  us,  and  that 
those  of  us  who  are  supposed  to  lead 
might  at  least  be  able,  if  not  to 
summon  up  the  courage  to  lead,  at 
least  to  get  our  act  together  sufficient- 
ly to  represent  the  American  people 
who  understand,  seemingly  far  better 
than  we,  the  ways  in  which  this  ad- 
ministration is  straying  and  straying 
from  those  things  which  are  most 
basic  and  most  fundamental  to  our 
own  country. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
and  leadership  on  our  expedition  to 
Central  America.  I  think  the  questions 
and  the  insights  the  gentleman  has 
shared  are  very  pertinent. 

The  gentleman  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  people  are,  in  fact,  leading 
and  standing  up,  writing  letters,  speak- 
ing out,  and  yet  it  is  the  leadership  of 
our  Government  that  is  failing  to  do 
so. 

The  Religious  Task  Force  for  El  Sal- 
vador, a  group  of  Roman  Catholics,  of 
Methodists,  of  Presbyterians,  have 
gathered  some  names  on  a  petition. 
Let  me  read  for  my  colleagues  what 
the  petition  says  and  recognize  public- 
ly that  this  is  their  1 -minute  speech. 

It  is  as  if  those  25,000  people  have 
come  to  Congress  to  share  this  peti- 
tion with  us  and  with  the  leadership  in 
hopes  that  we  might  alter  our  policy. 
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The  petition  reads,  and  I  quote: 
As  concerned  North  Americans  we  cry  out 
against  the  recent  brutal  assassinations  of 
four  American  women  religious  and  six  op- 
position leaders  in  El  Salvador.  Since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1980.  more  than  10.000  people  have 
been  killed  in  El  Salvador  by  the  combined 
action  of  government  Security  Forces  and 
right-wing  paramilitary  groups.  We  protest 
all  forms  of  U.S.  intervention  in  El  Salvador 
which  is  directly  supporting  this  repression. 
We  join  our  voices  to  the  voice  of  Mons. 
Oscar  Romero,  in  his  February  17  letter  to 
President  Carter  calling  for  an  end  to  all 
military,  economic  and  diplomatic  aid  to  the 
military  government  of  El  Salvador:  "The 
contribution  of  the  U.S.  government  instead 
of  promoting  greater  justice  and  peace  will 
without  doubt  sharpen  the  injustice  and  re- 
pression against  the  organizations  of  the 
people." 

Nine  months  later  Mons.  Rivera  y  Damas, 
the  successor  to  Mons.  Romero,  repeated 
this  call:  "We  demand  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment stop  military  aid  •  •  *  which  facili- 
tates repression  against  the  people  and  the 
persecution  of  the  Church."  The  Church  is 
persecuted,  he  said,  "because  it  tells  the 
truth  that  shakes  up  the  powerful  and  be- 
cause it  has  made  a  preferential  option  for 
the  poor  of  this  country." 

We  demand  that  the  U.S.  government  im- 
mediately and  permanently  stop  all  mili- 
tary, economic  and  diplomatic  aid  to  the 
military  government  in  El  Salvador,  and 
withdraw  all  military  advisors  from  that 
country. 

We  repeat  the  prophetic  words  of  Mons. 
Romero  one  day  before  his  assassination: 
"In  the  name  of  God  •  •  •  and  in  the  name 
of  this  suffering  people,  whose  laments 
reach  up  to  the  heavens  every  day  with 
greater  intensity  •  •  •  stop  the  repression!" 
I  share  these  names  and  these  peti- 
tions with  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  I 
urge  him  to  share  them  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
with  our  colleagues,  and  I  urge  every- 
one to  cosign  the  bill  introduced  by 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Studds).  H.R.  1509.  which  is  a  call 
upon  this  House  to  stop  the  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  would  commend  also  to 
our  colleagues  the  testimony  last  week 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Washington,  Bishop  Hickey.  who  gave 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  statements  I 
have  heard.  May  I  reflect,  as  I  did  at 
that  time,  on  the  irony,  it  seems  to  me, 
historically.  Here  we  have  one  of  the 
historically  most  conservative  of  insti- 
tutions, the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  historically  one  of  the  most  revo- 
lutionary institutions,  the  United 
States  of  America,  crossing  in  the 
night  in  Central  America. 

After  Vatican  II.  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Latin  America  all  of  a 
sudden  has  come  forth  to  the  fore- 
front for  social  and  economic  change, 
and  where  at  the  same  time  has  the 
United  States  of  America  gone?  We 
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have  gone  the  other  direction  time 
and  time  again,  contrary  to  our  own 
history  and  revolutionary  origins  and 
ideals.  We  support  the  forces  of  the 
status  quo,  of  the  economics  of  a  social 
privilege  and  the  brutality  of  military 
regimes  which  have  traditionally  de- 
fended those  forces  over  time. 

My  colleagues,  it  seems  to  me,  ought 
to  be  aware  of  that  and  when  they 
think  and  perhaps  are  tempted  to  give 
speeches  moralizing  about  the  conduct 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  on  their 
brutal  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and  as 
they  contemplate  what  the  Russians 
may  be  considering  doing  in  Poland, 
they  ought  to  think  very  carefully 
what  position  we  will  be  in  to  say  any- 
thing whatever  of  any  credibility  and 
any  moral  standing  to  the  Soviet 
Union  if  we  are  increasingly  more 
deeply  getting  ourselves  involved  in 
military  intervention  in  a  nation  in 
our  own  hemisphere.  We  remove  any 
position  from  which  we  can  stand  in 
this  world  with  any  kind  of  moral  stat- 
ure and  any  degree  of  credibility  and 
say  to  the  Russians,  "You  must  not; 
that  is  an  action  that  is  indefensible  in 
the  world  community." 

We  cannot  allow  this  administration 
in  its  bullheaded  zeal  to  somehow 
draw  a  line  and  prove  its  macho 
strength  to  discredit  our  country  so 
greatly  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  people 
and  of  the  world  as  to  render  us  essen- 
tially an  impotent  force  in  internation- 
al politics. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  taking 
the  time. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


□  1630 
VETERANS  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  ad- 
dressed Congress  after  the  declaration 
of  war  on  Japan,  he  asked  a  rhetorical 
question  of  his  audience:  "When  will 
this  war  end?"  His  answer  is  as  accu- 
rate now  as  it  was  then: 

It  will  end  just  as  soon  as  we  make  it  end 
by  our  combined  efforts,  our  combined 
strength,  and  our  combined  determination 
to  fight  through  and  work  through  until 
the  end  •  •  •  most  certainly  we  should  not 
settle  for  less. 

The  current  dangers  may  not  be  as 
immediate  now  as  they  were  in  1941, 
but  I  firmly  believe  that  we  must  not 
waiver  in  our  resolve  to  defend  our 
Nation  against  all  external  threats. 

In  the  past,  the  backbone  of  our 
strength  has  been  the  interest  and 
active  participation  of  our  citizens  in 
the  Armed  Forces  and  veterans  sup- 
port groups.  Continued  active  involve- 
ment by  Americans  in  such  support 


groups  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  with 
Congressman  Conable  that  will  insure 
the  future  viability  of  such  veterans 
organizations.  These  organizations 
now  face  a  problem  with  their  tax- 
exempt  status  that  threatens  many  of 
their  programs. 

In  1969,  Congress  added  section 
501(c)19  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  This  section  granted  tax-exempt 
status  to  certain  groups  of  veterans.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  such  status,  the 
group  must  be  comprised  of  75-percent 
war  veterans.  The  remaining  25  per- 
cent must  be  substantially  comprised 
of  veterans'  widows,  military  cadets,  et 
cetera. 

The  problem  these  organizations 
now  face  is  simple:  With  a  prolonged 
period  of  peace  at  hand,  there  are  few 
war  veterans  leaving  active  military 
service.  This  situation,  plus  the  natu- 
ral attrition  rate  among  surviving  war 
veterans,  is  draining  down  the  percent- 
age of  these  veterans  in  section 
501(c)19  organizations.  For  instance, 
one  such  organization,  the  Air  Force 
Association,  has  seen  its  membership 
of  war  veterans  go  from  approximate- 
ly 90  percent  in  1975  to  82  percent  in 
1978.  At  this  rate,  they  will  drop  below 
the  75-percent  rate  in  the  very  near 
future.  Other  veterans  organizations 
have  similar  problems. 

Section  501(019  was  enacted  at  the 
height  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  It  was 
a  reaction  to  the  times,  and  it  is  no 
longer  responsive  to  the  current  cli- 
mate of  peace.  If  we  are  lucky  enough 
to  avoid  armed  conflict  in  the  future, 
it  will  unduly  penalize  veterans  organi- 
zations and  stifle  their  programs. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  change  the  percentage 
requirements  in  section  501(c)19.  this 
change  would  provide  that  75  percent 
of  such  organizations  must  be  com- 
prised of  veterans  instead  of  war  veter- 
ans. This  change  will  preserve  the  in- 
tention of  Congress  when  it  enacted 
this  section.  It  will  preserve  the  essen- 
tial character  of  these  organizations  as 
being  veteran-oriented.  It  will  insure 
that  their  tax-exempt  status  is  not 
threatened  by  a  combination  of  natu- 
ral attrition  rates  and  a  lack  of  armed 
conflict  involving  American  citizens. 

Currently,  these  organizations  are 
tax  exempt  on  income  other  than  that 
which  is  nonbusiness  related.  Thus, 
passage  of  my  bill  will  have  no  reve- 
nue impact.  Assuming  that  nothing  is 
done,  and  these  organizations  lose 
their  tax-exempt  status,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tax- 
ation has  indicated  the  amount  col- 
lected from  these  organizations  would 
not  be  in  excess  of  $5  million  annually. 
Therefore,  the  revenue  impact  of  this 
measure  is  negligible.  Moreover,  if 
these  veterans  groups  lose  their  tax- 
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exempt  status  under  section  501(c)19, 
it  is  likely  they  would  be  forced  to  sus- 
pend many  of  their  activities  due  to  fi- 
nancial considerations.  Under  this 
analysis,  the  Government  would  not 
collect  any  additional  taxes  due  to  this 
change  in  status,  and  the  Nation  and 
our  veterans  would  lose  the  benefits 
provided  by  these  organizations. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
Congressman  Conable  and  me  in  this 
effort  to  provide  relief  to  these  note- 
worthy organizations.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Fiedler)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Bliley,  for  5  minutes,  on  March 
19. 

Mr.  Conable,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  19. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gejdenson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extaneous  material:) 

Mr.  Conyers,  for  5  minutes,  today. . 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Binghau,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ireland,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edgar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  19. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  for  5  minutes, 
on  March  19. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Studds)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 


Mr.  Shaw. 

Ms.  Fiedler. 

Mr.  DeNardis. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  LoTT. 

Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  Paul  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jeffries  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  PuRSELL  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gejdenson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sabo. 

Mr.  Bedell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Brodhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Benjamin. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Hance. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  EcKART  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Bonker. 
Mr.  Albosta. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Harkin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Pepper. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Fiedler)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  GiLJtAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  30  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday,  March  19,  1981,  at 
11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

831.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation   to   amend   the  Rail   Passenger 


Service  Act  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

832.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Planning  and  Manage- 
ment, U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  report  covering 
fiscal  year  1980  on  the  Agency's  disposal  of 
foreign  excess  property:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

833.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  3006A  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  protection 
against  personal  liability  to  the  officers  and 
employees  of  certain  defender  organizations 
providing  representation  under  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

834.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erating to  establish  fees  for  Coast  Guard 
services  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

835.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  to  provide  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

836.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, UJS.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  the  biennial  report  on  the 
costs  of  construction  of  publicly  owned 
wastewater  treatment  facilities  needed  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  and  estimates 
of  those  costs  on  a  State-by-SUte  basis,  pur- 
suant to  section  516<bKl)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

837.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notice  of 
his  intention  to  proclaim,  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  502(a)(3)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  that  all  member  countries  of  the 
Andean  Group  (Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Venezuela)  and  of  the  Association 
of  South  East  Asian  Nationals  (ASEAN) 
(Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Philippines.  Singa- 
pore, and  Thailand)  shall  be  treated,  respec- 
tively, as  one  country  for  purposes  of  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

838.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Constmier  Products  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  an  amended  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  pursuant  to  section 
27(kKl)  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act  of  1972.  as  amended;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

839.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmitting 
the  1980  annual  report  of  the  Board,  pursu- 
ant to  section  305  of  Public  Law  93-633: 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Elnergy  and 
Commerce.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
and  Public  Work  and  Transportation. 

840.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  low  productivity  in  the  U.S.  coal 
industry  (Mar.  3,  1981.  EMD-81-17);  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Education  and  Labor. 

841.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Federal  capital  investment  policy 
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(Feb.  26.  1981.  PAD-81-19):  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Rules. 

842.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  amend  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  authorize  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion  and 
Ways  and  Means. 
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PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hirrn.): 
H.R.  2578.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  dona- 
tion of  surplus  real  or  personal  property  for 
use  in  connection  with  a  public  harbor;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  2579.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  new  educational 
assistance  program  for  persons  who  enlist, 
reenlist.  or  otherwise  enter  the  Armed 
Forces  after  December  31.  1980.  and  to  pro- 
vide a  career  serviceperson's  educational  as- 
sistance program  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  an  educational  leave  of 
absence  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    Walkkr,    Mr.    Clay,    Mr. 
DwYER,   Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.   Frenzel. 
Mr.  Jetpords.  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr. 
LoTT.   Mr.   McGrath,   Mr.   Panetta. 
Mr.   Rose.  Mr.   Vekto.  Mr.   Wkfte- 
HX7RST.  AifD  Mr.  Yatron): 
H.R.  2580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  reform  contracting  procedures  and 
contract  supervision  practices  of  the  Feder- 
al Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H.R.  2581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  partially  exclude 
interest  earned  in  savings  institutions  from 
the  gross  income  of  certain  taxpayers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLEMAN: 
H.R.  2582.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  require  that  bank- 
ruptcy courts  grant  relief  from  stays  of  acts 
against  perishable  commodities  held  under 
bailment  as  property  of  estates  in  bankrupt- 
cy; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CON  ABLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Green,  and  Mr.  LoHDiifE): 
H.R.  2583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  transition- 
al rules  for  estate  and  gift  tax  treatment  of 
disclaimers  of  property  interests  created  by 
transfers  before  November  15.  1958;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE: 
H.R.  2584.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fair  treat- 
ment of  skilled  trades  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  2585.  A  bill  to  designate  Building  No. 
1  at  the  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center  in  Brockton,  Mass.,  as  the  "Everett 
E.  Crosier  Center";  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2586.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduc- 
tion for  funeral  expenses  paid  by  the  spouse 
or  other  relative  of  the  decedent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  expenditures  for  multifuel  heat- 
ing systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
H.R.  2588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  a 
credit  against  income  tax  for  the  purchase 
of  a  commuter  highway  vehicle,  to  exclude 
from  the  gross  income  of  Individuals  certain 
amounts  received  In  connection  with  the 
provision  of  alternative  commuter  transpor- 
tation, to  allow  employers  a  credit  against 
income  tax  for  costs  Incurred  in  ride-sharing 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  2589.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  dis- 
closures relating  to  intelligence  personnel; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Judiciary  and 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. 

By  Mr.  ENGUSH: 
H.R.  2590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974  to  impose  additional  restrictions  on 
the  maintenance  and  disclosure  of  mailing 
lists  by  Government  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 
H.R.  2591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  facilitate  the  implemenUtion  of 
monetary  policy  by  establishing  reserve  re- 
quirements on  certain  accounts;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.   FINDLEY  (for  himself.   Mr. 
CoRRADA,  Mr.  Marks,  and  Ms.  Mi- 

KULSKI): 

H.R.  2592.  A  bill  to  make  February  12  a 
legal  public  holiday  for  Lincoln's  Birthday; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beredter,     and     Mr.     Roberts    of 
Kansas): 
H.R.  2593.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11,  United 
States   Code,   to   require   that   priority   be 
given  to  determinations  made  with  respect 
to   requests   of   agricultural    producers   for 
relief  from  stays  of  acts  against  agricultural 
commodities  stored  in  grain  elevators  in- 
volved  in  bankruptcy  proceedings;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
H.R.  2594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  dairy  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  2595.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain 
types  of  foot  care;  jointly,  to  the  Conunit- 
tees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hubbard): 
H.R.  2596.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October 
1.  1981,  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Conable): 
H.R.  2597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
exemption  from  tax  of  veterans  organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
H.R.  2598.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  all  the 
deductibles,  coinsurance,  and  time  limita- 
tions presently  applicable  to  benefits  there- 
under; to  eliminate  medicare  taxes  as  the 
method    of    financing    hospital    insurance 
benefits    and    premium    payments    as    the 
method  of  financing  supplementary  medical 
insurance    benefits    (so    that    all    benefits 
under  such  title  will  be  financed  from  gener- 
al revenues);  to  provide  payment  for  eye 
care,  dental  care,  hearing  aids,  prescription 
drugs,  prosthetics,  one  physical  checkup  a 
year,   preventive  care,   diagnosis  of  breast 
cancer,   services   of   registered   nurses,   and 
certain  other  items  not  now  covered;  and  to 
provide  for  the  administrative  and  judicial 
review  of  claims  (involving  the  amount  of 
benefits  payable)  which  arise  under  the  sup- 
plementary   medical    insurance    program; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 
H.R.  2599.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  the  project  for  navigation  at  Gulfport 
Harbor,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  2600.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  pay  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  to  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  for  the  purchase  of  a  parcel  of 
land  adjacent  to  the  Sante  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  Na- 
tional Cemetery;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

H.R.  2601.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals 
certain  credits  against  income  tax  for  cer- 
tain expenses  for  education  and  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  certain  contributions 
to  qualified  higher  education  funds,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2602.  A  bill  to  reduce  unemployment 
by  providing  that  unemployment  insurance 
funds  may  be  used  pursuant  to  State  laws 
establishing  programs  for  payments  to  em- 
ployers who  hire  the  unemployed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McDONALD: 
H.R.  2603.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  purchase  of  certain  strategic 
and  critical  materials  for  storage  In  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Stockpile  under  the  Strate- 
gic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Rllng  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2604.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Federal 
Election  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  MATSUI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT.   Mr.   Patterson,  and  Mr.  Gib- 
bons): 
H.R.  2605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent 
certain  rules  relating  to  travel  expenses  of 
State  legislators;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  2606.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Improved 
system  for  water  pricing  from  Federal  proj- 
ects in  order  to  reduce  unjustified  subsidies, 
to  more  rapidly  recover  costs,  to  encourage 
conservation  and  the  more  efficient  use  of 
water  resources,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 
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By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  2607.  A  bill  requiring  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  to  pro- 
vide funds,  as  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  act.  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Atlanta.  Ga..  for  extraordinary  Investigation 
expenses  relating  to  the  recent  murders  of 
black  children;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York: 
H.R.  2608.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  reduction 
required  by  law  in  the  number  of  senior- 
grade  civilian  employees  In  the  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 
H.R.  2609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  the 
excise  tax  on  the  sale  of  motor  vehicles  cer- 
tain wind  deflectors  designed  to  be  mounted 
on  the  front  of  a  truck  cargo  container;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  In  the  amount  of  the  per- 
sonal exemption  and  In  the  Individual  tax 
rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2611.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion In  social  security  benefits  for  spouses 
and  surviving  spouses  receiving  certain  Gov- 
ernment pensions,  as  recently  added  to  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  section  334 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  (by  request)  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Ms. 
Oakar.   Mr.   Neal,   Mr.   Reuss,   Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Delaware.  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  James  K.  Coyne): 
H.R.  2612.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuing 
U.S.  participation  in  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  to  provide  for  U.S. 
participation   in  the  African  Development 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  2613.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuing 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson): 
H.R.  2614.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and  for  re- 
search,  development,   test,   and   evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  increase  the 
authorized  personnel  end  strengths  for  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SABO: 
H.R.  2615.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States  to 
establish  flexible  income  contribution  and 
resource  standards  for  couples  In  which  one 
spouse  is  In  a  nursing  home;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ST  GE:RMAIN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wylie): 
H.R.  2616.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  under  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SANTINI: 
H.R.  2617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  deduc- 
tion for  Individual  retirement  savings  to  em- 
ployees who  are  active  participants  in  em- 


ployer plans;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Way  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Corcoran,  Mr.  Hance.  and  Mr.  Bene- 
dict): 

H.R.  2618.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
and  to  provide  for  the  balancing  of  energy 
and  environmental  policies  by  providing  in- 
centives for  the  use  of  coal  In  lieu  of  Import- 
ed energy:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
EInergy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WEISS: 

H  R.  2619.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
(relating  to  claims  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  against  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic)  to  permit  the  determina- 
tion of  claims  of  persons  who  were  aliens 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
in  the  United  States  as  of  the  date  of  loss 
and  by  September  4.  1974.  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE. 

H.R.  2620.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  offset 
against  social  security  benefits  which  is 
presently  Imposed  In  the  case  of  spouses 
and  surviving  spouses  receiving  certain  Gov- 
ernment pensions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COLUNS  of  Texas: 

H.J.  Res.  209.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  6.  1981. 
as   "Children's  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 

H.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  compelling  the  at- 
tendance of  a  student  In  a  public  school  out- 
side the  school  district  In  which  the  student 
resides;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  I*EAL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  95.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
encourage  the  reduction  of  export  credit 
subsidies  in  world  trade;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. Foreign  Affairs.  Jind  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.  Res.  111.  Resolution  disapproving  a 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  num- 
bered D81-36A:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
28.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam, 
relative  to  the  Impact  of  reducing  Federal 
Income  tax  rates  on  Guam;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CHAPPIE: 

H.R.  2621.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  Placer  County.  Calif.,  to  Mrs.  E^lna  C. 
Marshall,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  D' AMOURS: 

H.R.  2622.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Bradford  S.  Goodwin,  Jr..  U.S.  Army;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 

H.R.   2623.  A  bill  to  waive  certain  time 
limitations    with    respect    to    awarding    a 
medal  of  honor  to  James  L.  Cadlgan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Sen-ices. 
By  Mr.  HEFTEL: 

H.R.  2624.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  sell  certain  harbor  craft 
to  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries.  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
A.  Albert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 

H.R.  2626.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Orange 
County  Pair  Housing  Council.  Inc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RAHALL 

H.R.  2627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Luna  Tan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  2628.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Generoso 
Blando;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  110:  Mr.  Boniob  of  Michigan.  Mrs. 
Bouquaro.  Mr.  Corraoa.  Mr.  Crockett,  iii. 
DE  Loco,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  GuYER,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Kilhee,  Mr. 
KoGovsEK,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Mubtha.  Mr. 
Patterson.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Stores.  B4r. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  227:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

H.R.  231:  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  269:  Mr.  Lower y  of  California  and 
Mr.  Roth. 

H.R.  391:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

H.R.  654:  Mr.  DE  la  Garza.  Mr.  Bereuter, 
Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr. 
Oberstar. 

H.R.  728:  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Kocovsek. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  750:  Mr.  Glicrman. 

H.R.  852:  Mr.  John  L  Burton,  Mr.  Mop- 
pett.  Mr.  Parris.  and  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.R.  858:  Mr.  Bereot-er. 

H.R.  861:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  907:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  John  L 
Burton,  Mr.  Dellums.  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  934:  Mr.  Crockett  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  1034:  Mr.  Asrbrook.  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.  Bapalis.  Mr.  BETHtmE.  Mr.  Bittler,  Mr. 
Craig.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Guyer.  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Spemcs,  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  and  Mr.  Wimi. 

H.R.  1100:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  1359:  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  1360:  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  1361:  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Atkinson.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  E^tans  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Solomon. 

H.R.  1405:  Mr.  Benjamin. 

H.R.  1454:  Mr.  Crockett,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  1554:  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Ottincer.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Zeperetti.  and 
Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  1602:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Ottincer,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 
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H.R.  1643:  Mr  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr..  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  High- 
tower.  Mr.  LuNGRKN,  Mr.  Duncan,  and  Mr. 
Prenzel. 

H.R.  1711:  Mr.  Loeitler  and  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  1720:  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Delaware.  Mr.  Courtkr.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
CoNYERs.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Dwyer,  and  Mr. 
Dyson. 

H.R.  1765;  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Synar.  and  Mr.  High- 
tower. 

H.R.  1817:  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Pithian, 
and  Mr.  Andrews. 

H.R.  1854:  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Porsythe.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Pish,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Corraoa,  and  Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  1914:  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Pord  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Guyer.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr. 
Whitehurst. 

H.R.  1919:  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Addab- 
Bo.  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Clay.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Philip 
Burton.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
2iEFERETTi,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr. 
KiLDEZ.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Richmond.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
MiNiSH.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Lehman.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Pary.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 


H.R.  1932:  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Hertel,  and  Mr.  Kogovsek. 

H.R.  1969:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  2024:  Mr.  Miller  of  California  and 
Mr.  Santini. 

H.R.  2232:  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Mineta,  and  Mr. 
Kiloee. 

H.R.  2245:  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana,  Ms.  Perraro.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Pish. 

H.R.  2327:  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  McDonald,  and 
Mr.  Nichols. 

H.R.  2352:  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Downey. 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr.  Der- 
winski, Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.R.  2389:  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Rousselot, 
Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  McDonald. 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Conte.  and  Mr. 
Dickinson. 

H.R.  2393:  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Weber  of 
Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.J.  Res.  155:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Erdahl,  Mr.  Ertel.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Foun- 
tain, Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Kazen.  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr. 
MoLiNARi,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Price. 
Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  St 
Germain,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Mattox,  Mr. 
Minish,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr. 
RoYBAL.  Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lantos, 


Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware. Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Carman,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Erlen- 
born.  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr.  Brinkley,  and 
Mr.  Ritter. 

H.J.  Res.  162:  Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Guyer,  Mr.  Crockett.  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr. 
Fary,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Luken.  Mrs.  Boggs,  and 
Mr.  Roybal. 

H.  Con.  Res.  52:  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana,  and  Mr.  Gray. 

H.  Con.  Res.  55:  Mr.  Shamansky. 

H.  Con.  Res.  61:  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Emery,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Led- 
ERER,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Butler.  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Ertel.  and  Mr.  Shuster. 

H.  Con.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski, Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr. 
Sunia,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Con- 
yers. and  Mr.  Corrada. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

38.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Ohio  Civilian  Conservation  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. Columbus,  relative  to  the  Federal  young 
adult  conservation  corps  program,  and  the 
youth  conservation  corps  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

39.  Also,  petition  of  Mercedes  Carney, 
West  Park,  N.Y..  and  others,  relative  to  El 
Salvador;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


March  18,  1981 
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THE  PANAMA  CANAL  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF  north  CAROLINA 
IN  'J'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  oper- 
ation of  the  Panama  Canal  in  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  198L 
The  enactment  of  such  legislation  is 
required  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979,  establish- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  Commission  as 
a,ii  agency  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  U.S.  Government  for  operation  of 
the  Panama  Canal  under  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  Defense.  Sec- 
tion 1302  of  the  act  provides  that  no 
funds  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
any  fiscal  year  unless  such  obligation 
or  expenditure  has  been  specifically 
authorized  by  law.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  provide  such  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  subject  to  the 
limitations  and  conditions  included  in 
the  bill. 

Section  2(a)  of  the  bill  authorizes 
appropriations  of  $420,520,000  for  op- 
erating expenses  and  capital  improve- 
ments at  the  Panama  Canal  during 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  is  the  amount  re- 
quested in  the  amendment  to  the 
budget  submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
March  10,  1981 

Section  2(a)  also  places  limitations 
on  amounts  that  can  be  spent  for  cer- 
tain specific  objects,  such  as  employee 
recreation  and  community  projects, 
employment  of  consultants  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Supervi- 
sory Board.  These  limitations  corre- 
spond generally  to  those  included  in 
the  authorization  bill  and  Appropri- 
ation Act  for  fiscal  year  1981  (Public 
Law  96-400). 

The  bill  also  divides  the  capital  proj- 
ects included  in  the  President's  budget 
for  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
into  four  categories,  and  places  a 
spending  limitation  on  each.  Increases 
in  amounts  spent  for  individual  proj- 
ects within  any  of  the  four  categories 
is  authorized  after  notice  to  the  appro- 
priations and  cognizant  legislative 
committees,  with  provision  for  veto  of 
such  increases  by  any  of  such  commit- 
tees. In  any  event,  such  increases  may 
not  result  in  an  increase  in  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  each  category 
or  for  all  the  included  capital  projects. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  in 
effect  that  meetings  of  the  canal's  Su- 
pervisory Board  must  be  open  to  the 


public  in  accordance  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
552b).  This  provision  follows  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Panama  Canal 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  an 
oversight  report  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  subcommittee  after  oversight 
hearings  conducted  pursuant  to  rule  X 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  oversight  report  is 
published  in  full  at  page  H 10381  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  October  2, 
1980. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act,  all  bills  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1982  must  be  re- 
ported not  later  than  May  15.  The 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  expects  to  report  this  legisla- 
tion well  in  advance  of  that  date,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in 
the  enactment  of  necessary  appropri- 
ations for  operation  of  the  canal  with- 
out interruption  while  it  remains  in 
the  control  of  this  Government. 

The  text  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  2596 
A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  1981,  for 
the   maintenance    and    operation   of   the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  pur{>oses 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Panama  Canal  Appropriations  Author- 
ization Act.  Fiscal  Year  1982." 

OPERATING  EXPENSES  AND  CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion Fund  for  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Conmiission  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1.  1981,  not  to  exceed  $420,520,000 
required  for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission incurred  under  the  Panama  Canal 
Act  of  1979.  including— 

(1)  not  more  than  $5,000  for  the  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(2)  not  more  than  $776,000  for  the  hire  of 
aircraft; 

(3)  not  more  than  $136,000  for  uniforms 
or  allowances  therefor,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 5901  and  5902  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code; 

(4)  not  more  than  $25,000  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses; 

(5)  not  more  than  $272,000  for  o[>eration 
of  guide  services; 

(6)  not  more  than  $60,000  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  residence  for  the  Administrator, 
as  authorized  by  section  5913  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code; 

(7)  not  more  than  $25,000  for  disburse- 
ment by  Administrator  for  employee  recrea- 
tion and  community  projects. 

<8)  not  more  than  $520,000  for  procure- 
ment of  expert  and  consultant  ser\'ices  as 
provided  by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 


(9.^  maintenance  and  alteration  of  facili- 
ties of  other  United  States  Government 
agencies  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  used  by 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission; 

(10)  not  more  than  $3,724,000  for  mainte- 
nance and  alteration  of  facilities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  used 
by  the  Commission,  of  which  the  United 
States  retains  use  pursuant  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  of  1977  and  related  agree- 
ments; 

(11)  payment  of  liabilities  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  outstanding  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979;  and 

(12)  not  more  than  $50,000  for  expenses  of 
the  super\'isory  Board  established  pursuant 
to  section  110  of  Public  Law  96-70  (93  SUt. 
456),  including  travel  and  transportation  ex- 
f)enses  under  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $19,766,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
in  subsection  (1)  of  this  section  may  be  ex- 
pended for  acquisition,  construction  and  re- 
placement of  facilities,  structures,  equip- 
ment, and  improvements  thereto  required 
by  the  Panama  Canal  Commission,  includ- 
ing the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  forty  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  of  which  twenty-eight 
are  for  replacement  only.  Amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  subsection  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

(c)  Of  the  sums  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  not  more  than  the  follow- 
ing amounts  shall  be  available  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

(1)  for  transit  projects.  $13,764,000; 

(2)  for  general  support  projects. 
$3,252,000; 

(3)  for  utilities  projects.  $1,870,000: 

(4)  for  quarters  improvement  projects. 
$880,000. 

(d)(1)  Subject  to  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2).  the  amount  which 
may  be  expended  for  any  individual  project 
within  any  category  of  projects  contained  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  subsection  (c) 
may  be  increased  above  the  amount  speci- 
fied for  that  individual  project  in  the 
budget  estimate  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  an  amount  necessary  to  meet  increased 
costs  in  such  project  due  to  inflation  or 
other  unforeseeable  factors,  if  the  Board  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission  has  ap- 
proved such  increase  and  has  notified  in 
writing  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Subcommittees  on 
Transportation  of  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  C>>mmission's 
approval  of  such  increase,  the  reason  for 
such  approval,  and  the  new  cost  estimate 
for  the  project  concerned.  Any  of  the  com- 
mittees referred  to  in  this  subsection  may 
disapprove  the  increases  in  amounts  for  any 
individual  project  as  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

(2)  In  no  event  may— 

(A)  the  total  cost  of  all  projects  within 
any  of  the  categories  of  projects  contained 
in  clauses  (1)  through  (4)  of  subsection  (c) 
exceed  the  amount  authorized  by  law  for 
that  category,  or 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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(B)  the  total  cost  of  all  capital  projects  au- 
thorized by  this  section  exceed  the  amount 
appropriated  for  such  projects. 

(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  credited  to 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, for  payment  to  other  United  States 
Government  agencies,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  of  funds  received  from  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Commission  or  com- 
mercial Insurers  of  Commission  employees 
for  expenditures  made  for  services  provided 
to  Commission  employees  and  their  depend- 
ents by  such  other  agencies. 

MEZTINGS  OF  BOARO 

Sec.  3.  None  of  the  appropriations  author- 
ized in  this  Act  may  be  expended  for  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  established  by  section 
1102  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979  (93 
Stat.  456)  unless  such  meetings  are  open  to 
the  public  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  of 
September  13.  1976  (90  Stat.  1241,  5  U.S.C. 
552b). 

Sbction-by-Section       Analysis.       Panama 

Canal     Appropriations     AtrrHORiZAxioN 

Act.  Fiscal  Year  1982 

Sec.  1.  Short  Title. 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (a)  authorizes  a  total 
appropriation  of  $420,520,000  for  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
in  F.Y.  1982.  This  is  the  amount  requested 
in  the  revised  budget  submitted  March  10, 
1981. 

Paragraph  (a)  specifically  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  12  categories  of  expense  as 
follows: 

(1)  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles— 
$5,000. 

(2)  hire  of  aircraft— $776,000. 

(3)  uniforms  and  uniform  allowances— 
$136,000. 

(4)  entertainment  and  representation— 
$25,000. 

(5)  guide  services— $272,000. 

(6)  maintaining  residence  of  Administra- 
tor-$60.000. 

(7)  employee  recreation  and  community 
activities— $25,000. 

(8)  experts  and  consultants— $520,000. 

(9)  maintenance  and  alteration  of  facili- 
ties of  other  U.S.  Government  agencies. 

(10)  maintenance  and  alteration  of  facili- 
ties of  the  Government  of  Panama— 
$3,724,000. 

(11)  payment  of  liabilities  of  Panama 
Canal  Company  outstanding  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1979. 

(12)  expenses  of  Supervisory  Board— 
$50,000. 

In  the  absence  of  information  as  to  the 
amounts  included  in  the  budget  for  the  12 
enumerated  objects,  the  amounts  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1981  have  been  used  with 
two  exceptions.  The  item  for  hire  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles  authorized  last  year  was 
in  the  amount  $495,000  for  fundirjg  a  one- 
year  contract  for  shuttle  bus  service.  Such  a 
contract  is  not  the  hire  of  vehicles  within 
the  meaning  of  31  USC  638a  which  requires 
authorization  for  the  hire  of  vehicles.  Au- 
thorization for  the  operation  of  the  bus 
service  is  included  in  the  operating  expenses 
in  the  first  clause  of  section  2(a). 

The  1981  appropriation  did  not  contain  a 
limitation  on  expenses  of  the  Board.  The 
justification  material  submitted  by  the 
Commission  in  support  of  the  budget  in- 
cludes $92,000  for  such  expenses  in  compari- 
son to  $44,000  in  1980  and  $89,000  estimated 
for  1981.  The  $50,000  included  in  this  bill  is 
based  on  the  1980  actual  with  provision  for 
inflation. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  section  2  would  author- 
ize expenditure  of  $19,766,000  of  the  total 
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amount  of  the  appropriations  authorized  in 
section  2(a)  for  capital  acquisition  and  im- 
provements. This  simount  is  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  The  para- 
graph further  authorizes  acquisition  of  40 
passenger  automobiles,  of  which  28  are  for 
replacement.  The  numbers  of  vehicles 
follow  the  January  appropriation  request, 
although  they  are  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  numbers  included  In  the  1980  au- 
thorization bill  and  appropriation  act  (31 
total  of  which  19  were  for  replacement). 

No  limit  is  specified  for  the  doUar  amount 
to  be  expended  for  new  automobiles  inas- 
much as  this  amount  is  controlled  by  gener- 
al law  applicable  to  all  agencies. 

Paragraph  (c)  of  section  two  divides  the 
authorized  capital  projects  into  four  catego- 
ries and  specifies  the  amount  of  the  total 
authorization  available  for  each.  The  types 
of  categories  are  those  Included  in  last  years 
authorization  bill  and  appropriation  act, 
and  the  amounts  authorized  for  each  are 
those  requested  in  the  Commission's  budget 
submitted  by  the  President  in  January. 

Paragraph  (d)  of  Section  2  is  based  on  a 
similar  provision  in  the  1981  authorization 
bill  tmd  appropriation  act  authorizing  in- 
creases in  the  amounts  authorized  for  indi- 
vidual projects  In  each  category  of  capital 
projects  after  the  approval  by  the  Commis- 
sion's supervisory  Board  and  notice  to  the 
legislative  and  appropriations  Conunittees 
of  Congress.  Provision  is  included  for  disap- 
proval of  the  increases  by  any  of  the  Com- 
mittees as  notified.  Increases  in  the  total 
authorized  for  each  project  or  in  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  all  projects  are  s[>e- 
cifically  prohibited. 

Paragraph  (e)  of  section  2  authorizes  the 
crediting  to  the  appropriation  of  amounts 
received  by  the  Commission  for  services  to 
employees  by  other  agencies.  This  language 
follows  the  1981  authorization  bill  and  ap- 
propriation act  as  well  as  the  1982  budget 
request. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  that  none  of 
the  appropriations  authorized  may  be  ex- 
pended for  meetings  of  the  Commission's 
supervisory  Board  unless  such  meetings  are 
open  to  the  public  in  accordance  with  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 13,  1976  (5  U.S.C.  552b).  This  re- 
quirement is  included  because  of  adoption 
of  regulations  by  the  Board  providing  for 
closed  meetings,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirement of  the  1976  act.  applicable  to  ex- 
ecutive agencies  generally,  requiring  open 
meetings.  The  subject  was  explored  fully  in 
the  oversight  hearings  held  by  the  Panama 
Canal  subcommittee  on  July  28.  1981.  and 
the  subconmiittee  unanimously  recommend- 
ed that  open  meetings  be  held  in  accordance 
with  the  Act.  The  Commission  has  not  acted 
on  that  recommendation.* 


RESOLUTION  IN  OPPOSITION  TO 
THE  PROPOSED  DEFERRAL  OF 
CETA  FTTNDS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed CETA  deferrals  which  the  Presi- 
dent announced  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  March  10,  1981.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  oppose  the  deferrals  in  title 
11(d),  welfare  demonstration  program. 
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summer  youth.  YACC,  and  research 
and  development  and  evaluation.  To 
that  end,  I  am  introducing  today  a  res- 
olution which  would  disallow  these  de- 
ferrals. 

While  I  will  also  oppose  the  CETA 
PSE  title  VI  rescissions  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  today,  because  of  time 
constraints,  I  will  limit  my  comments 
to  only  the  deferrals  of  title  Il(d)  PSE. 

There  exists  a  great  urgency  particu- 
larly in  dealing  with  the  President's 
deferral  message  as  it  relates  to  title 
Il(d)  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
CETA  prime  sponsors  find  that  the 
new  and  reduced  allocation  levels 
leave  them  with  absolutely  no  funds 
with  which  to  continue  their  Il(d)  pro- 
grams beyond  March  17.  While  these 
prime  sponsors  were  informed  by  DOL 
that  the  expense  of  giving  the  custom- 
ary 2  weeks'  termination  notices  would 
be  covered  by  the  Department,  the 
message  is  clear  that  the  program  will 
be  terminated  immediately. 

In  the  case  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
alone,  this  means  that  on  March  17  a 
total  of  3,000  termination  notices  were 
sent  out.  Of  this  total,  1,300  went  to 
persons  involved  in  training  and  em- 
ployment programs  operated  by  29 
community-based  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. All  participants  were 
drawn  from  the  structurally  unem- 
ployed, and  52  percent  were  hired 
from  local  welfare  rolls. 

For  other  cities  the  situation  is  not 
much  better,  and  within  a  few  months 
it  is  estimated  that  the  title  Il(d)  pro- 
gram will  be  virtually  nonexistent.  At 
the  same  time,  the  unemployment 
ranks  will  be  so  inflated  by  this  antici- 
pated action  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  reserved  $245  million  of  its 
CETA  funds  to  cover  the  UI  liability 
created  by  the  termination  of  the  PSE 
title  Il(d)  and  VI  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  are  tantamount  to 
ending  programs  sanctioned  by  Con- 
gress, without  any  congressional 
review  is  reprehensible;  but  this,  cou- 
pled with  the  fact  that  the  programs 
he  is  cutting  means  the  difference  be- 
tween hope  and  desperation  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  is  unacceptable.* 


PEN.  SWORD,  AND  MIGHT 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Maj. 
Gen.  W.  D.  Crittenberger.  Jr.  USA 
(ret.),  recently  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion an  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  pointing  out  our  need  for  mili- 
tary leaders  as  opposed  to  bookkeep- 
ing managers.  It  is  entitled,  ."Pen, 
Sword  and  Might." 
The  article  follows: 
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Pen.  Sworo  and  Might 
Regarding  Irving  Kristol's  Feb.  23  editori- 
al page  article  "A  Letter  to  the  Pentagon": 
Mr.  Kristol  is  exactly  right  about  the  de- 
moralization of  the  American  military. 
Before  we  resigned  recently  as  regular  line 
officers  (in  the  Navy  and  Army,  respective- 
ly), we  observed  examples  too  numerous  to 
count  of  the  symptoms  and  effects  he  de- 
scribes. Several  of  our  fellow  law  students 
are  also  former  military  officers,  some  of 
rather  high  rank.  To  a  man  they  agree  that 
the  military's  problems  stem  from  the  offi- 
cer corps'  obsessive  desire  to  be  managers 
rather  than  warriors.  As  James  Fallows  ob- 
served last  year  in  Atlantic  Monthly. 
George  Patton  probably  would  never  reach 
general  officer  rank  in  today's  Army.« 


MUST  MX  BE  A  SHELL  GAME? 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  94,  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  MX/MPS  basing 
system  should  be  halted  until  we  nego- 
tiate an  effective  SALT  limitation  on 
Soviet  ICBM's  and  warheads. 

The  New  York  Times  this  morning 
took  up  this  issue  in  a  lead  editorial 
entitled,  "Must  MX  Be  A  Shell 
Game?"  The  Times  editors  first  noted 
the  primary  environmental  and  cost 
objections  to  the  current  MX  basing 
plans  and  recommended  the  so-called 
SUM  submarine  alternative.  Equally 
important,  however,  the  editors  spoke 
directly  to  the  issue  of  SALT,  stating 
that  "(t)he  shell  game  makes  little 
sense  without  SALT  limits  on  the 
Soviet  missile  buildup." 

I    agree    fully    with    the    views    ex- 
pressed in  this  editorial  and  recom- 
mend  its   reading   to   my   colleagues. 
The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  18.  1981] 

Mdst  MX  Be  a  Shell  Game? 
Why,  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  has 
been  asking  his  military  advisers,  does  the 
mobile  MX  missile  have  to  be  part  of  a 
"shell  game"?  Why  must  it  be  based  in  con- 
crete shelters  in  Utah  and  Nevada,  tearing 
up  the  countryside  and  fomenting  wide 
public  resistance?  Why  not  base  it  at  sea. 
perhaps  aboard  small  submarines  in  deep 
ocean,  a  few  hundred  miles  off  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Coasts? 

The  new  Secretary  says  he  has  found  Pen- 
tagon minds  all  made  up:  the  present  "shell 
game"  plan  with  200  missiles  shuttling 
among  4.600  shelters  is  the  best  answer  to 
the  vulnerability  of  silo-based  ICBM's.  But 
to  his  credit.  Mr.  Weinberger  has  not  settled 
for  that  answer.  He  has  now  put  his  ques- 
tions to  a  panel  of  outside  defense  experts. 
to  report  to  him  in  June. 

There  are  two  fat  objections  to  the  MX 
plan  favored  by  the  military.  It  did  not  fore- 
see the  surge  of  public  opposition  in  the 
Western  states.  Environmental  lawyers 
could  tie  things  up  in  court  for  years.  In  the 
background,  there  is  'an  element  of  the 
unreal."  as  Mr.  Weinberger  has  noted.  In 
building  so  complex  a  system,  of  almost 
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Rube  Goldberg  dimensions  and  costing  $34 
billion,  to  conceal  such  a  small  number  of 
missiles.  Is  there  no  other  way? 

Yes:  Put  the  MX  on  submarines,  which 
will  provide  automatic  concealment  in  two 
million  square  miles  of  ocean. 

Then  why  hasn't  the  Pentagon  gone  in 
that  direction  already?  Because  existing 
submarine-launched  missiles  are  not  as  ac- 
curate as  land-based  missiles  and  are  not  as 
responsive  to  command  and  control.  Cur- 
rent missile  subs  are  scattered  over  the 
globe  and  unable  to  communicate  without 
revealing  their  location.  And  shifting  MX  to 
submarines  would  eliminate  one  leg  of  the 
strategic  "triad"— bombers,  land-based  mis- 
siles and  submarine-launched  missiles. 

But  those  arguments  do  not  apply  to 
small  offshore  submarines,  aided  by  coastal 
guidance  and  radio  systems.  Such  vessels 
should  be  able  to  achieve  survivability,  with 
missile  accuracy  and  communications  at 
least  comparable  to  a  land-based  MX  system 
and  at  no  greater  cost,  according  to  prelimi- 
nary findings  of  a  study  by  the  Congression- 
al Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

The  study  identifies  two  main  problems 
with  this  system,  luiown  as  the  small-sub- 
marine imderseas  mobile  plan.  Some  unfore- 
seen breakthrough  In  antisubmarine  war- 
fare might  one  day  create  a  simultaneous 
threat  to  both  the  Trident  and  coastal  sub- 
marines. Shortages  of  shipyard  capacity 
might  delay  deployment  until  the  early 
1990's. 

But  the  originators  of  the  small-sub  con- 
cept. Sidney  Drell  of  Stanford  and  Richard 
Garwln  of  I.B.M..  are  convinced  that  the 
small  sub  is  practical.  It  would  differ 
enough  from  the  big  Trident  sub  so  that  no 
single  antisubmarine  warfare  breakthrough 
would  threaten  both  systems.  Also.  smaU 
submarines  are  being  made  in  West  Ger- 
many and  some  could  be  bought  there  until 
American  models  are  available. 

The  small-sub  idea  also  has  other  virtues. 
It  could  begin  adding  invulnerable  missiles 
to  the  American  inventory  from  the  very 
first  submarine  deployed.  The  shell-game 
system,  by  comparison,  would  gain  nothing 
for  American  security  until  there  were  more 
shelters  than  Soviet  warheads  capable  of  de- 
stroying them.  To  build  that  many  shelters 
would  take  nearly  until  1990.  by  which  time 
construction  of  a  small  submarine  fleet 
could  also  be  well  under  way. 

Mr.  Weinberger  is  right  to  take  a  new  look 
at  the  small-sub  system.  The  Air  Force 
would  not  be  overjoyed  to  put  its  new  mis- 
siles on  Navy  vessels.  But  the  system  has  ad- 
vantages at  a  time  when  the  strategic  arms 
treaty  is  in  doubt.  The  shell  game  makes 
little  sense  without  SALT  limits  on  the 
Soviet  missile  buildup,  which  could  require 
8,250  MX  shelters  by  1990  and  12,250  by 
1995.  Small  subs  could  survive  a  SALT  fail- 
ure. 

More  important,  the  small-sub  idea  offers 
a  valuable  bargaining  chip.  Deployment 
could  be  curtailed  in  return  for  a  favorable 
SALT  agreement.  That  would  save  money 
while  adding  a  reasonable  quota  of  surviv- 
able  missiles  to  the  American  arsenal.* 


AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
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report  for  Wednesday,  March  18,  1981. 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 

ACHICOLTURAL  RESEARCH 

Most  of  the  talk  in  Washington  these  days 
has  to  do  with  cuts  In  the  federal  budget.  It 
may  be  a  bit  out  of  step— but  it  is  necessary 
nonetheless— to  point  to  one  Item  In  the 
budget  which  should  not  be  cut.  In  fact, 
that  item— agricultural  research— should 
probably  be  Increased. 

Agricultural  research  goes  back  at  least  to 
the  settlers  of  the  1660's  who  experimented 
with  Indian  com  in  order  to  survive.  Presi- 
dents Washington  and  Jefferson  argued  for 
improved  agriculture  and  conducted  experi- 
mental work.  President  Lincoln  launched 
such  research  at  land  grant  colleges,  and 
there  was  a  revolution  In  farm  production 
by  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  A  second  revo- 
lution occurred  after  World  War  II.  Farm 
productivity  has  increased  by  one-half  since 
1950.  with  two-thirds  the  labor  force  and 
the  same  amount  of  land  under  cultivation. 
Greater  productivity  has  l)een  due  primarily 
to  new  technologies  and  practices  developed 
through  research. 

The  federal  government  supports  47%  of 
the  nation's  agricultural  research.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  is  spending  roughly  $800  million  on 
major  research  this  year.  About  $400  mil- 
lion goes  to  the  USDA's  150  domestic  re- 
search faculties.  Another  $200  million,  with 
state  monies,  funds  the  cooperative  research 
program  at  state  universities,  a  program 
which  concentrates  on  the  immediate  needs 
of  local  agricultural  interests.  Research  In 
Indiana  ranges  from  agricultural  production 
and  marketing  to  conservation  and  human 
nutrition.  Work  on  the  erosion  of  soil,  the 
improvement  of  soybeans  and  wheat,  the 
control  of  insects,  and  the  genetics  of  ani- 
mals is  also  underway. 

Federal  funds  for  agricultural  research 
appear  to  have  been  spent  welL  Economists 
say  that  consumers  and  farmers  reap  a 
return  of  nearly  50  cents  above  costs  on 
every  federal  dollar  so  Invested.  This  return 
compares  favorably  to  that  of  private  indus- 
try, which  typically  earns  no  more  than  20 
cents  above  costs  on  each  dollar  it  Invests  in 
research.  The  main  Ijenefit  comes  in  the 
form  of  lower  retail  prices  for  food.  It  may 
be  hard  to  believe  after  a  trip  to  the  super- 
market, but  Americans  spend  less  of  their 
income  on  food  than  do  people  in  any  other 
Industrialized  coimtry.  This  l)enefit  is  avail- 
able despite  the  fact  that  spending  for  agri- 
cultural research  equals  only  2%  of  the 
total  federal  research  budget. 

The  outstanding  record  of  agricultural  re- 
search has  not  silenced  all  critics.  Some 
people  contend  that  current  trends  in  re- 
search have  made  agriculture  too  dependent 
on  dangerous  pesticides  that  pollute  the 
water  and  destroy  natural  predators,  on 
large  machines  that  consume  too  much 
energy  and  encourage  the  consolidation  of 
farmland,  and  on  techniques  of  selective 
breeding  that  limit  genetic  diversity  and 
invite  catastrophe.  While  such  criticisms 
cannot  be  dismissed  out  of  hand,  most  ob- 
servers believe  that  agricultural  research 
has  done  much  more  good  than  harm. 

Agricultural  research  will  be  facing  sig- 
nificant challenges  in  the  years  to  come.  On 
the  one  hand,  worldwide  demand  for  food  is 
rising.  The  world's  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion may  number  6.35  billion  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  and  more  countries  are  striving 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  food  their 
people  eat.  On  the  other  hand,  meager  sup- 
plies of   grain   and   higher   prices   for   the 
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energy  used  by  farmers  may  lead  to  short- 
ages of  food  in  many  places.  Worse  still, 
American  agriculture  may  be  reaching  a 
"productivity  plateau"  from  which  the  yield 
per  acre  of  basic  crops  cannot  be  raised.  The 
reservoir  of  untapped  sigricultural  technol- 
ogy may  be  nearly  exhausted. 

The  agricultural  boom  of  the  1950's  and 
1960'5  was  due  msunly  to  chemical  and  me- 
chanical innovation  and  an  abundance  of 
energy,  soil,  and  water.  As  agricultural  re- 
search seel(s  to  address  new  challenges, 
however,  it  will  bump  up  against  several 
limits.  Farm  expenditures  for  petroleum 
have  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  five 
years,  and  prices  for  fuel  are  expected  to  In- 
crease more  than  20%  in  1981.  Three  million 
acres  of  farmland  are  lost  to  urban  sprawl, 
industrialization,  and  water  projects  each 
year,  and  an  aiuiual  average  of  nine  tons  of 
soil  per  acre  is  lost  through  erosion.  The  na- 
tional demand  for  water  will  be  almost  half 
again  as  great  by  the  year  2000,  and  much 
water  will  be  unavailable  for  farm  use  on  ac- 
count of  pollution  and  diversion  to  other 
uses. 

How  will  the  Americam  farmer  produce 
more  food  with  fewer  resources?  More  re- 
search is  the  answer,  and  it  is  taking  many 
forms.  Because  of  the  high  cost  and  adverse 
environmental  effect  of  chemical  pesticides, 
farm  scientists  are  working  to  develop  "nat- 
ural" mechanisms  for  the  control  of  pests. 
They  are  investigating  how  plants  might  be 
bred  to  draw  nitrogen  from  the  air,  thereby 
reducing  the  need  for  fertilizers.  Other  re- 
search is  moving  along,  too.  F^r  areas  where 
the  soil  is  saline,  farm  scientists  are  screen- 
ing varieties  of  crops  that  would  be  able  to 
tolerate  salt.  They  are  studying  how  satel- 
lites might  be  used  to  gather  data  on  plots 
of  land  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Research  has  helped  make  American  agri- 
culture an  immensely  productive  enterprise. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  investment  in  such 
research  continues  to  have  priority  among 
federal  initiatives.* 


NURSING  HOME  PATIENTS 
RELIEF  ACT 


HON.  MARTIN  OUV  SABO 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  IS.  1981 

•  Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
lot  of  discussion  these  days  about  how 
States  need  greater  flexibility  in  ad- 
ministering Government  programs. 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  provide  some  of  that  needed 
flexibility  while  addressing  a  severe 
problem  faced  by  older  couples. 

The  bill  would  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  It  would  give 
States  flexibility  in  establishing 
income  contribution  and  resource 
standards  for  couples  to  qualify  for 
medicaid  when  one  spouse  is  in  a  nurs- 
ing home. 

Under  the  present  system,  a  person 
must  often  forgo  income  and  live  in 
impoverished  circumstances  when  his 
or  her  spouse  resides  in  a  nursing 
home  and  medicaid  funds  are  needed. 

The  most  common  example  of  this 
dilemma  occurs  among  older  couples 
who  have  retired  on  the  husband's 
pension.   The    husband   is   often    the 
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first  to  require  nursing  home  care. 
When  he  does,  HHS  guidelines  require 
that  most  of  his  pension  be  used  to 
pay  for  his  care  before  he  is  eligible 
for  medicaid.  There  is  then  often  not 
enough  pension  income  left  over  to 
provide  the  healthy  wife  with  a  decent 
standard  of  living. 

Even  though  the  couple  had  been  an 
economic  unit  with  the  wife  contribut- 
ing to  its  sustenance  and  even  though 
the  couple  had  planned  to  live  out 
their  days  sharing  the  husband's  pen- 
sion, the  wife  is  left  with  far  less  than 
half  the  couple's  income.  She  often 
can  no  longer  afford  to  live  on  her 
own  and  is  typically  forced  to  go  into  a 
nursing  home,  too.  Such  a  situation 
costs  the  Government  money  smd 
erodes  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the 
healthy  wife. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  HHS  to 
approve  State  medical  assistance  plans 
which  contain  more  flexible  standards 
than  current  rules  allow.  Under  this 
bill.  States  could  pass  laws  which 
would  allow  these  couples  to  qualify 
for  medical  assistance  while  retaining 
enough  income  to  support  the  healthy 
spouse.  No  State  would  be  required  to 
pass  such  a  law.  In  States  where  cur- 
rent rules  are  adequate,  no  change 
need  be  made.  However,  in  States 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  high,  the 
legislatures  would  be  able  to  pass  a  law 
providing  the  necessary  flexibility  to 
insure  their  older  couples  the  medical 
assistance  they  need.* 


U.S.  INTERVENTION  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tues- 
day, March  24,  marks  the  first  aniver- 
sary  of  the  assassination  of  Archbish- 
op Oscar  Romero  of  El  Salvador.  This 
month  is  also  the  first  anniversary  of 
our  Government's  first  military  assist- 
ance to  the  government  which  refused 
to  investigate  or  prosecute  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  archbishop's 
murder. 

The  rape  and  murder  of  four  Ameri- 
can churchwomen  dispelled  whatever 
illusion  was  left  that  the  present  junta 
in  El  Salvador  is  moderate  or  responsi- 
ble. The  American  people,  led  by 
church  groups  of  every  faith,  have 
forcefully  rejected  the  official  justifi- 
cation for  increased  U.S.  involvement 
in  the  civil  war  in  El  Salvador.  It  is 
time  for  us,  as  elected  representatives 
of  the  American  people,  to  speak  out 
as  well. 

A  government  which  permits  the 
wanton  murder  of  American  church- 
women  and  American  labor  advisers, 
the  assassination  of  the  beloved  arch- 
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bishop,  the  torture,  mutilation,  and 
murder  of  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children  is  no  bastion  of  pro- 
Americanism.  If  this  kind  of  govern- 
ment is  what  the  free  world  has  to 
offer  in  place  of  communism,  then  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  people  themselves 
reject  not  only  our  country  but  our 
values  as  well.  America  stands  for 
something  better. 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith  discussed 
the  decline  of  the  Soviet  Empire  over 
the  last  20  years  in  an  article  in  yester- 
day's Post.  In  it,  he  stressed  that 
Soviet  efforts  to  expand  their  sphere 
of  influence  in  the  Third  World  have 
been  a  disasterous  failure.  He  also 
warns  U.S.  policymakers  of  making 
the  same  kind  of  heavy-handed  mis- 
takes. How  ironic  it  would  be  if  the 
United  States  squandered  a  precious 
resource— the  example  our  Nation  sets 
in  comparison  to  the  Soviet  Union— by 
intervening  in  El  Salvador  to  prop  up 
a  hated  government  in  the  name  of 
anticommunism. 

I  would  like  to  include  with  my 
statement  the  December  16th  state- 
ment by  the  Maryknoll  Sisters  on  the 
deaths  of  four  American  church- 
women  in  El  Salvador. 

Marvknoll  Sisters'  Response  to  State  De- 
partment Press  Release  on  Special 
Presidential  Mission  to  El  Salvador 

Maryknoll,  N.Y.— The  deaths  of  Sisters 
Ita  Ford.  Maura  Clarke,  Dorothy  Kazel  and 
Miss  Jean  Donovan  have  focused  interna- 
tional attention  on  El  Salvador.  We  are  pro- 
foundly saddened  by  their  deaths:  but  they 
are  only  one  example  of  the  thousands  of 
deaths  which  took  place  this  past  year,  the 
great  majority  of  which  have  occurred  at 
the  hands  of  the  security  forces.  Our  con- 
cern today  is  for  all  the  [>eople  of  El  Salva- 
dor. 

On  December  12th.  the  State  Department 
issued  a  public  statement  regarding  the  ac- 
tions and  findings  of  the  special  Presiden- 
tial Mission  to  El  Salvador.  Their  report 
leaves  us  with  many  questions;  but  we  would 
like  to  respond  in  a  general  way  to  two  im- 
portant statements,  which  are  made  there- 
in. 

The  statement  reports: 

"The  Special  Mission  reported  that  thus 
far  there  was  no  direct  evidence  of  who 
committed  the  crime  esp)ecially  because  of 
the  circumstantial  evidence  of  possible  secu- 
rity force  involvement  in  the  case.  The  Mis- 
sion urged  the  authorities  of  EH  Salvador  to 
conduct  a  complete,  thorough,  and  profes- 
sional investigation  of  these  murders  so  that 
these  questions  can  be  answered  and  those 
responsible  be  brought  to  justice." 

We  would  remind  the  U.S.  government 
that  from  the  evidence  which  we  have  been 
able  to  gather,  which  includes  statements 
from  Church  officials,  the  American  Embas- 
sy, international  organizations  and  high 
U.S.  government  officials,  there  is  a  prob- 
ability that  the  security  forces  are  involved 
in  the  deaths  of  these  four  women. 

As  to  whether  or  not  we  believe  the  Salva- 
doran  government  would  be  the  indicated 
authorities  to  make  an  investigation,  we  go 
to  the  words  of  Bishop  Rivera  y  Damas 
made  in  a  statement  on  December  6th,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  deaths  of  our  Sisters: 
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"Although  those  directly  responsible  for 
this  persecution  want  to  minimize  their  part 
in  it  by  invoking  the  violence  of  the  right- 
ists and  leftists  without  any  trouble,  or  by 
being  backed  by  a  very  r>owerful  political- 
military  machine,  nevertheless,  in  the 
almost  four  years  that  the  Church  has  suf- 
fered persecution,  it  has  been  evident  that 
the  majority  of  the  acts  of  p>ersecution 
against  the  Church  has  been  perpetrated  by 
members  of  the  Security  Forces  and  para- 
military organizations.  Thus,  we  deny  the 
versions  that  at  times  some  members  of  the 
government  have  affirmed,  which  would 
blame  other  social  groups  for  this  persecu- 
tion. 

"Therefore,  we  place  the  responsibility  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Church,  and  specifi- 
cally of  those  assassinated— the  pastoral 
workers  as  well  as  the  priests— on  the  secu- 
rity forces  and  the  extreme  right-wing 
grouE>s.  And  as  a  consequence,  we  also  lay 
this  responsibility  on  the  government  junta, 
who  by  exercising  the  supreme  command 
over  the  armed  forces,  is  accountable  for 
the  actions  of  their  members.  We  regret 
that  the  regimes  pervious  to  the  junta  and 
also  the  revolutionary  junta  itself,  have  not 
fulfilled  their  promise  to  Investigate  the 
criminal  assassinations  of  Msgr.  Romero, 
the  priests,  religious  and  pastoral  workers. 

"That  is  why  their  statements  lose  credi- 
bility and  why  we  cannot  accept  their  ex- 
cuses, made  after  the  facts,  nor  the  prom- 
ises of  investigations." 

The  State  Department  also  states  they 
expect  there  will  be  changes  made  within 
the  Salvadoran  government  structure  and 
that  the  U.S.  is  ready  to  resume  its  assist- 
ance to  El  Salvador  "upon  such  progress." 
In  response,  we  state  strongly  that  we  do 
not  believe  that  a  reshuffling  of  the  junta 
members  or  military  would  be  in  any  way  a 
sign  to  resume  U.S.  aid.  Only  the  immediate 
end  to  repression  by  the  security  forces 
could  signal  any  significant  progress  in  El 
Salvador.  Again,  we  quote  and  support  the 
same  statement  of  Bishop  Rivera  y  Damas: 

"Only  an  immediate  and  effective  halt  to 
the  repression  and  the  persecution  would 
show  a  decisive  will  to  terminate  both,  and 
so  to  exoneiate  the  junta  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  some  degree.  And  only  the  immedi- 
ate halt  to  the  repression  and  the  persecu- 
tion would  give  any  credibility  to  the  re- 
peated offers  for  dialogue  to  bring  peace  to 
the  country.  In  any  other  way.  all  possibili- 
ties for  achieving  true  peace  in  the  country 
through  non-violent  means  are  being 
choked  off. 

"And  so.  we  beg  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  as  did  our  martyr  Archbishop 
Romero  in  a  prophetic  gesture,  that  it  not 
provide  military  aid  to  our  government.  Be- 
cause in  spite  of  the  declarations  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  assistance,  any  military  aid 
only  facilitates  the  repression  of  the  people 
and  the  persecution  of  the  Church."* 


THE  MEANING  OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

or  south  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  include  in  the  Record  today 
for  the  review  of  my  colleagues  an 
essay  by  Tammy  Alicia  Woolbright,  an 
eighth  grade  student  at  D.  R.  Hill 
Middle  School  in  Duncan,  S.C,  titled 
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"The  Meaning  of  Freedom,"  Tammy's 
essay  truly  captures  the  spirit  of 
America, 

Tammy's  essay  was  written  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Spartanburg,  S.C,  Ser- 
toma  Clubs'  National  Heritage  Week 
essay  contest.  It  not  only  won  the  Indi- 
vidual school  contest,  but  took  grand 
prize  in  the  area  contest  as  well. 

My  thanks  to  D.  R.  Hill  Principal 
James  D.  Henderson  for  providing  me 
with  a  copy  of  this  thoughtful  essay, 
and  my  congratulations  to  Tammy 
and  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Jane  C. 
Wilson  of  Inman.  Tammy  is  a  fine  citi- 
zen and  does  this  Nation  proud. 

The  essay  follows: 

The  Meaning  or  Freedom 
I  By  Tammy  Alicia  Woolbright) 

Freedom,  a  word  that  we  consider  just 
that— a  word— is  the  hope,  the  joy.  the 
bright  light  at  the  end  of  a  dark  tunnel  for 
people  all  over  the  world.  This  one  idea  that 
emerged  from  the  single  want  of  our  forefa- 
thers has  been  nurtured  and  has  grown  Into 
the  basic  principle  of  a  great  nation,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  times  of  crisis  such  as  the  recent  cap- 
ture of  Americans  in  Iran,  we  are  forced  to 
realize  how  fortunate  we  are.  Fifty-two 
more  Americans  have  shown  the  remainder 
of  us  the  true  meaning  of  freedom.  They 
have  reminded  us  of  the  value  of  the  free- 
dom that  our  forefathers  fought  so  hard  to 
gain,  defend,  and  keep  for  themselves  and 
their  descendants. 

The  true  meaning  of  freedom  cannot  be 
defined  within  one  phrase.  It  is.  in  truth, 
many  meanings  to  many  people.  These 
meanings  can  be  small  or  large  but  each  is 
just  as  important  as  the  word  itself.  To 
people  in  Poland,  it  means  only  working  five 
days  a  week:  to  children,  it  means  a  butter- 
fly floating  across  a  meadow  on  the  wind. 
To  soldiers  returning  from  war.  freedom 
means  peace  and  Old  Glory  as  well  as  our 
flag  of  red.  white,  and  blue.  To  the  hos- 
tages, it  means  being  able  to  walk  outside 
without  captors  by  their  sides  or  blindfolds 
u(>on  their  eyes. 

Freedom  is  the  controlling  of  your  life  and 
not  having  it  controlled  for  you.  Freedom  is 
the  right  to  speak  as  you  think,  and  do 
things  you  like,  which  may  be  outlawed  by 
communist  governments.  To  artists,  it  is  the 
right  to  paint  what  is  really  in  their  hearts. 
To  others,  it  is  the  right  to  worship  as  one 
pleases. 

Freedom,  like  every  other  thing,  has  its 
boundaries.  The  boundaries  or  laws  protect 
your  freedom  and  other's  freedom  as  well. 
They  restrain  freedom  from  becoming  wild 
and  dangerous. 

Freedom  is  a  privilege  we  as  Americans  all 
have  in  common.  Are  we  willing  to  defend 
our  rights  to  hold  our  greatest  privilege  or 
are  we  going  to  sit  back  and  slowly  watch  it 
disappear  from  our  lives?  Let  us  pledge  to 
preserve  and  defend  our  freedom  as  we  hope 
our  descendants  will.  The  world  is  depend- 
ing upon  us  alone  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
freedom.  Will  our  heritage  be  remembered 
in  history  as  a  short  lived  hope  and  only  for 
a  moment  a  reality? 

Let  us  instill  the  honorable  cause  of  free- 
dom in  our  children  so  it  will  continue  to  be 
the  bright  light  and  small  candle  in  a  world 
of  darkness  aoid  despair.  Do  not  let  the 
future  of  America  die.  Today,  the  choice  is 
ours.* 
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NONIMMIGRANT  ALIENS 


HON.  Sni  NICHOLS 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
joining  with  the  other  members  of  the 
entire  Alabama  delegation  to  intro- 
duce legislation  which  would  give  the 
President  the  power  to  immediately 
order  deported  broad  categories  of 
nonimmigrant  aliens. 

This  legislation  is  necessitated  by 
the  recent  deplorable  events  which  oc- 
curred in  Iran  when  our  fellow  citizens 
were  taken  hostage. 

Our  research  reveals  that  the  Feder- 
al courts  have  unquestionably  stated 
that  the  Congress  has  broad  constitu- 
tional authority  to  determine  what 
aliens  shaU  be  permitted  entry  into 
the  United  States,  the  period  they 
may  remain,  and  the  regulation  of 
their  conduct  once  so  admitted. 

Our  legislation  would  provide  that 
upon  a  finding  by  the  President  that 
an  act  of  terrorism  or  other  hostile  act 
has  been  committed  against  one  of  our 
citizens,  corporations,  and  so  forth,  by 
or  with  the  assistance  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  in  a  foreign  state  and  with 
the  acquiescence  of  that  government 
and,  also,  upon  a  finding  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  it  is  in  the  Nation's  interest 
to  limit  entry  into  or  expel  from  U.S. 
nonimmigrants  or  that  state,  the 
I*resident  may  sign  an  Executive  order 
expelling  these  nonimmigrant  aliens. 

Nonimmigrant  aliens  fall  into  the 
following  categories:  Diplomats,  busi- 
ness visitors,  tourists,  crewpersons, 
aliens  in  transit,  trade  missions,  stu- 
dents, representatives  accredited  to  in- 
ternational organizations,  fiancees, 
aliens  temporarily  performing  services 
of  an  exceptional  nature,  foreign  press 
and  media,  and  aliens  participating  in 
State  Department  programs. 

I  am  convinced  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict, as  well  as,  throughout  the  State 
of  Alabama  perceived  the  United 
States  as  being  completely  impotent  in 
dealing  with  the  very  hostile  Iranian 
Government.  This  measure  would  give 
to  the  President  greater  leverage  in 
correcting  this  inbalance  and  we 
expect  our  legislation  to  draw  broad 
bipartisan  support. 

Thank  you.* 


OIL  CONSERVATION  AND 
UTILITY  RATES 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

m  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  thoughtful  analysis  of  some  of  the 
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major  problems  facing  the  U.S.  elec- 
tric utility  industry.  The  author.  Peter 
Navarro  of  the  Harvard  University's 
Eiiergy  and  Environmental  Policy 
Center,  discusses  issues  which  my  col- 
leagues and  I  who  serve  on  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Subconrunittee  on 
Energy  Conservation  and  Power 
debate  regularly,  but  these  are  ques- 
tions which  ultimately  the  full  House 
of  Representatives  must  face: 

Ou.  Conservation  and  Utility  Returns 
(By  Peter  Navarro) 

When  the  price  of  oil  hurdled  past  the  $30 
per  barrel  barrier  In  1979,  the  electric  utility 
industry  crossed  an  Important  threshold:  It 
became  cheaper  to  build,  operate  and  fuel 
new  coal  or  nuclear  power  plants  thaii  it 
was  to  continue  to  operate  and  fuel  existing 
petroleum  power  plants.  Specifically,  at  $30 
per  barrel,  it  becomes  economic  to  displace 
roughly  two-thirds  of  utility  baseload  oil 
consumption  with  new  coal  or  nuclear 
plants.  When  natural  gas  prices  are  decon- 
trolled, the  same  will  be  true  of  baseload 
gas-fired  power  plants. 

The  rational  economic  response  of  utili- 
ties to  this  sudden  "economic  obsolescence" 
of  their  petroleum  plants  should  be  feverish 
construction  of  new  coal  and  nuclear  plants 
to  replace  them  or,  where  feasible,  the  con- 
version of  these  petroleum-guzzling  econom- 
ic dinosaurs  to  coal.  Such  a  resE>onse  would 
be  most  welcome  l)oth  to  national  policy- 
makers intent  on  reducing  the  three  million 
barrels  f>er  day  of  utility  petroleum  con- 
stmiption  in  the  U.S.,  and  to  ratepayers, 
who  would  benefit  by  lower  rates  that  will 
result  from  replacing  petroleum  with  more 
economical  coal  or  nuclear. 

Instead,  the  industry  appears  to  be  largely 
ignoring  the  new  economics  of  "petroleum 
displacement."  Indeed,  rather  than  acceler- 
ating new  construction,  it  is  delaying  or  can- 
celing previously  scheduled  capacity.  The 
National  Electric  Reliability  Council 
(NiKC)  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  reports  over  half 
of  the  new  capacity  scheduled  for  1979 
through  1988  was  delayed  an  average  of  20 
months.  That  could  mean  additional  petro- 
leum consumption  of  up  to  2.2  billion  bar- 
rels over  the  next  decade.  At  the  same  time, 
fully  two-thirds  of  economically  feasible  ca- 
pacity has  yet  to  be  converted. 

The  obvious  question  is  why  has  the  in- 
dustry failed  to  respond  to  the  new  econom- 
ics? Part  of  the  answer  is.  undoubtedly,  dif- 
ficulties with  permitting  and  environmental 
laws  and  uncertainty  over  petroleum  prices. 
But  unquestionably  the  single  most  impor- 
tant factor  is  the  dramatic  deterioration  in 
the  industry's  financial  health  since  the 
Arab  oil  embargo. 

RKLDCTANT  MANAGEMENT 

Whereas  previously  the  Industry  was 
characterized  by  bond  ratings  predominant- 
ly AAA  and  AA,  it  now  falls  predominantly 
into  the  A  and  BBB  category,  indicating  an 
over  200-basis  point  increase  in  its  cost  of 
debt  capital  at  todays  rates.  At  the  same 
time  the  average  market-to-book  ratio  has 
plunged  well  below  one:  thus  any  new 
equity  issue  implies  a  "dilution"  of  existing 
shareholders'  stock.  The  resiilt  is  that  man- 
agement is  very  reluctant  to  issue  new 
equity  shares  for  fear  of  diminishing  the 
value  of  existing  shareholders'  stock  and 
equally  reluctant  to  issue  new  bonds  be- 
cause of  the  rise  in  its  cost  of  capital.  More- 
over, the  lower-rated  utilities  cant  even 
issue  new  bonds  because  of  indenture  provi- 
sioiu  or  the  "prudent  man"  rule,  which  pro- 
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hibits  Institutional  investors  from  buying 
bonds  below  BBB.  The  result  is  a  severe  cap- 
ital constraint  which  has  forced  the  indus- 
try to  shift  its  planning  objective  away  from 
its  traditional  mandate  to  provide  least  cost 
reliable  service  to  a  strategy  of  minimizing 
new  power  plant  construction. 

What  accounts  for  the  industry's  dramatic 
fall  from  financial  grace?  Some  suggest  it  is 
mismanagement,  but  such  an  explanation  is 
too  facile.  While  some  utilities  are  in  worse 
shape  than  others,  all  are  in  serious  finan- 
cial straits.  Bad  management  could  hardly 
be  that  pervasive. 

The  other  obvious  candidates  are  higher 
energy  prices  and  soaring  capital  costs.  But 
while  inflation  is  a  large  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  root  of  the  problem  is  electric  util- 
ity regulation.  Regulation  has  not— and  in 
some  cases  simply  will  not— allow  utilities  to 
earn  a  rate  of  return  (ROR)  commensurate 
with  their  current  cost  of  capital. 

The  statistics  are  startling.  Because  of 
regulatory  lag,  no  major  regulated  utility 
was  able  to  realize  its  "allowed  ROR"  in 
1980.  Moreover,  in  almost  every  case,  the  re- 
alized ROR  was  below  the  utility's  current 
cost  of  capital.  But  clearly,  if  a  utility 
cannot  earn  a  current  return  on  new  invest- 
ment, then  any  capital  expenditures  subject 
it  to  a  loss.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that 
utilities  are  reluctant  to  build.  While  such 
construction  would  reduce  petroleum  im- 
ports aaid  lower  electricity  rates,  it  increases 
financial  risk  and  reduces  shareholders'  real 
income. 

Interestingly,  many  utilities  are  justifying 
their  failure  to  build  new  capacity  under  a 
newly  unfurled  baimer  of  conservation— sig- 
naling an  apparent  convergence  between  an 
industry  formerly  wed  to  the  "hard  path  "  of 
new  construction  and  energy  doves  who  ad- 
vocate a  "soft  path"  solution  to  the  "energy 
crisis."  But  delaying  new  power  plant  con- 
struction in  the  name  of  conservation  ig- 
nores the  economics  of  reducing  oil  use  and 
will  lead  us  not  out  of  the  Import  trap  but 
deeper  Into  It. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  national  energy 
policy,  the  primary  purpose  of  conservation 
is  to  reduce  petroleum  imports.  To  the 
extent  that  it  achieves  this  goal,  conserva- 
tion is  an  undeniable  "good."  Conservation 
is  "bad,"  however,  when  it  is  used  as  an 
excuse  to  curtail  otherwise  economically 
rational  power  plant  additions  to  displace 
oU. 

Unfortunately,  many  proponents  of  con- 
servation mistakenly  regard  it  as  a  substi- 
tute for  new  construction.  But  one  must 
carefully  differentiate  between  construction 
necessary  to  meet  load  growth  and  that  un- 
dertaken to  economically  displace  petro- 
leum. To  understand  this  distinction,  ob- 
serve the  risks  and  rewards  of  believing  the 
"hard"  versus  "soft"  path  forecasts. 

NERC  has  projected  an  average  annual  in- 
crease In  electricity  demand  of  4.1%  over 
the  next  decade,  implying  a  50%  increase  in 
capacity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Solar 
Energy  Research  Institute  (SERI)  has  sug- 
gested that  zero  or  slightly  negative  growth 
rate  is  possible.  Implying  little  "need"  for 
new  powerplants. 

Suppose  that  utilities  build  to  meet 
NERC's  forecast  and  NERC  is  right.  Then, 
the  lights  stay  on,  and  our  jjetroleum  prob- 
lem may  even  Improve  slightly  since  the 
new  economic  non-petroleum  plants  will  Ije 
used  more  and  existing  petroleum  plants 
less.  But  if  growth  is  actually  less,  then  in 
many  areas  each  new  megawatt  of  non-pe- 
troleum capacity  will  replace  a  megawatt  of 
petroleum  plant:  and  petroleum  consump- 
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lion,  along  with  electricity  rates,  will  be  less 
than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  industry  be- 
lieves SERI  and  builds  less.  If  SERI  is  right, 
our  petroleum  problem  gets  no  worse  but 
neither  does  it  get  much  better,  and  regions 
such  as  New  England  and  states  like  Califor- 
nia and  Florida  will  continue  to  rely  on  pe- 
troleum for  over  half  of  their  electricity. 

But  what  if  SERI's  forecast  turns  out  to 
be  wishful  thinking  conservation,  and 
people  simply  don't  respond?  What  If  It  un- 
derestimates the  shift  to  electric  heat  or  De- 
troit begins  to  mass  produce  electric  cars? 
Unlike  with  overforecasting,  the  penalty  for 
underforecasting  is  real.  Both  imports  and 
electricity  rates  will  rise  sharply  as  utilities 
run  existing  petroleum  plants  at  higher  ca- 
pacity factors  to  meet  incremental  demand. 
Moreover,  as  the  threat  of  blackouts 
emerges,  there  will  be  a  mushrooming  of 
"short  construction  cycle"  oil  and  gas  com- 
bustion turbines — a  response  that  will 
extend  import  dependence  into  the  next 
century. 

THE  REAL  POINT 

The  real  point  is  not  which  forecast  to  be- 
lieve but  rather  that  new  capacity  does  not 
necessarily  trade  off  with  the  gains  from 
conservation.  While  that  tradeoff  has  some 
validity  in  regions  like  the  Midwest  that  use 
little  petroleum  to  generate  electricity,  it  Is 
equally  true  that  in  heavily  petroleum-de- 
pendent areas  the  gains  from  conservation 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  gains  from 
new  capacity  which  produces  electricity 
from  non-petroleum  sources. 

The  mistaken  notion  that  conservation  Is 
always  a  substitute  for  new  contruction  Is 
most  frequently  heard  in  the  regulatory 
arena  as  a  dispute  over  "reserve  margins," 
which  measure  the  percentage  of  capacity  a 
utility  has  over  peak  demand.  The  tradition- 
al rule  of  thumb  has  been  20%:  margins 
above  that  "safe"  level  are  supposed  to 
signal  "goldplatlng"  to  boost  utility  profits. 
But  the  new  economics  of  petroleum  dis- 
placement require  a  more  modem  view:  The 
20%  rule  should  be  viewed  merely  as  a  lower 
bound  below  which  no  utility  should  fall  for 
reliability  reasons,  but  above  which  a  utility 
may  want  to  go  for  economic  reasons. 

The  Department  of  Energy's  National 
EHectric  Reliability  Study  has  brought  this 
distinction  into  sharp  focus.  The  study  de- 
termined what  reserve  margins  provided  the 
least  cost  electricity  to  ratepayers  in  differ- 
ent regions.  It  found  "economic  reserve 
margins"  to  rise  with  the  amount  of  petro- 
leum in  a  region's  generation  mix.  For  ex- 
ample, if  New  England,  which  depends  on 
oil  for  over  50%  of  its  electricity,  were  to 
build  to  a  27%  "reliability"  reserve  margin, 
the  cost  of  electricity  generation  would  be 
9.9  cents/kwh:  but  that  cost  could  be  cut  In 
half  If  it  built  to  an  "economic"  78%  reserve 
margin.  Similarly,  DOE  found  the  economic 
reserve  margin  for  the  Southern  California- 
Nevada  region  to  be  70%,  and  49%  for  the 
Flordia-Southem  Companies  region. 

These  results  vividly  Illustrate  that  there 
is  economic  justification  for  building  new 
power  plants  on  the  basis  of  p)etroleum  dis- 
placement. There  is  then  no  difficult  choice 
to  make  between  the  soft  path  of  conserva- 
tion and  the  hard  path  of  new  power  plant 
construction.  That  is  a  false  dichotomy. 
There  is  only  a  sprint  as  quickly  as  possible 
down  the  "smart  path"  that  encompasses 
both  options— the  pursuit  of  economically 
rational  petroleum  displacement  through 
conservation  and  new  construction.* 


UMI 
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LEGISLATION  TO  GET  STARTED 
ON  FILLING  UP  OUR  CRITICAL 
STOCKPILES 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr,  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  pur- 
chase certain  materials  for  our  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials  stockpile. 
Many  critical  materials  essential  to 
wartime  operation  of  our  industry  are 
either  not  available  In  the  United 
States  or  only  available  in  small  quan- 
tities in  the  United  States.  Such  items 
would  have  to  come  from  overseas  and 
the  fact  is  that  the  U.S.  Navy  no 
longer  controls  the  seas.  Even  if  the 
U.S.  Congress  approves  the  new 
Reagan  defense  budget,  it  will  be  years 
before  our  Navy  can  return  to  No.  1 
position  in  the  world.  Deficiencies  in 
national  stockpile,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  be  remedied  in  a  much  shorter 
time. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  calls  for  the  purchase  of  three 
items:  silver,  platinum,  and  nickel.  Ac- 
cording to  the  stockpile  goals  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  we  have  no  nickel  in  the 
stockpile.  The  goal  is  to  acquire 
204.335  short  tons  of  nickel.  My  biU 
would  provide  the  sum  of  $12,000,000 
for  the  acquisition  of  nickel.  At 
today's  prices  this  would  provide  one- 
fourth  the  amoimt  needed.  The 
United  States  imports  77  percent  of  its 
required  nickel.  Nickel  is  used  in  the 
electroplating  and  in  conjunction  with 
chromium  in  the  manufacture  of 
stainless  steel.  This  bill  would  also 
provide  $95,000,000  for  acquistion  of 
platinum.  Platinum  is  used  as  a  cata- 
lyst in  the  manufacture  of  gasoline,  as 
well  as  in  the  production  of  fertilizers, 
and  in  the  electronics  industry.  South- 
em  Africa  has  86  percent  of  the 
world's  known  supply  of  platinum.  In 
the  midst  of  a  possible  world  war  III. 
there  will  be  no  U.S.  Navy  ships  avail- 
able to  escort  ships  to  the  United 
States  from  southern  Africa.  Our 
stockpile  is  861.360  troy  oimces  short 
of  that  item  for  wartime  needs. 

The  last  item  in  my  bill  is 
$131,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  silver. 
Silver  is  not  a  deficit  item  in  our  stock- 
pile, or  at  least  not  according  to  the 
last  administration  which  has  pro- 
posed selling  it.  However,  this  body 
has  seen  fit  to  reject  the  sale  of  silver 
on  several  occasions,  and  this  is  the 
correct  view,  I  feel.  I  am  hopeful  the 
Reagan  administration  will  have  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  Silver  is  a  precious 
metal  and  is  still  needed  in  many 
weapons— the  MX  missile  among  them 
as  well  as  our  submarines.  Silver  is  a 
precious  metal  and  should  also  be  held 
as  a  national  reserve  for  use  as  curren- 
cy, if  needed,  among  other  things. 
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In  introducing  this  legislation  I  am 
aware  that  my  proposal  does  not  cover 
all  our  stockpile  shortages,  but  it  is  a 
start.  We  must  be  prepared,  if  need  be. 
to  fight  a  prolonged  war.  We  just 
cannot  afford  to  let  some  of  our  de- 
fense industry  grind  to  a  halt  in  war- 
time over  lack  of  materials.* 


GOVERNMENTS  CAN  TERRORIZE 
PEOPLE  TOO 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pat 
Kinney  is  a  writer  at  the  Ames  Daily 
Tribune,  a  newspaper  which  is  pub- 
lished in  my  congressional  district  in 
Iowa.  He  has  written  a  very  perceptive 
column  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Kinney  has  noted  the  fatal  flaw 
in  the  administration's  so-called  anti- 
terrorism campaign.  He  reminds  the 
administration  that  they  must  not 
gloss  over  the  fact  that  governments 
can  terrorize  people,  too. 

I  insert  Mr.  Kinney's  editorial  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

[From  the  Ames  Tribune,  Feb.  18,  1981] 

Terrorism 

(By  Pat  Kinney) 

The  Reagan  administration  has  launched 
an  all-out  propaganda  campaign  against  in- 
ternational terrorism,  which  the  administra- 
tion says  Is  centered  In  Moscow. 

Such  rhetoric  could  be  considered  saber- 
rattling,  and  the  motives  behind  this  cam- 
paign should  be  fully  explained  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Hardly  anyone  doubts  the  Soviet  KGB 
has  done  some  terrrible  things  during  Its  ex- 
istence. It's  also  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
anti-American,  anti-NATO  terrorist  groups 
are  aided  by  nations  with  similar  senti- 
ments. Including  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  what  else  Is  new?  The  Western  intelli- 
gence community  monitors  activities  of  anti- 
Western  terrorist  groups  and  nations  which 
support  them. 

And  let's  not  forget  the  record  of  our  own 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  In  wreaking 
havoc  on  unfriendly  governments.  Anti- 
Western  forces  don't  monopolize  covert  ac- 
tivity. 

Former  CIA  director  William  Colby, 
speaking  on  ABC-TV's  Nlghtline  program 
Monday  night,  said  combating  Soviet- 
backed  terrorism  Is  nothing  new.  If  we've 
heard  all  this  before,  why  is  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  some  members  of  the  news 
media  suddenly  beating  us  over  our  heads 
with  it  again? 

Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  has 
said  international  terrorism  has  become  the 
greatest  threat  to  human  rights  today.  Ir^ 
these  days  following  the  hostage  crisis, 
many  persons  would  agree  and  say  It's  time 
to  crack  down  on  terrorism. 

But  is  fighting  terrorism  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's main  objective?  Or.  by 
making  the  USSR  (and  communism)  syn- 
onymous with  terrorism.  Is  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration asking  us  for  a  blank  check  to 
Intervene  anywhere  It  says  there's  a  threat? 
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Will  the  administration  use  Its  "antl-Com- 
munlst  terrorism"  campaign  to  justify  In- 
creased support  for  the  human  rights-violat- 
ing dictatorships  In  El  Salvador.  South 
Korea,  or  any  other  repressive  government 
which  serves  only  our  short-term  Interests? 

Hopefully.  R^gan  administration  offi- 
cials recognize  that  "anti-Communist"  or 
"anti-terrorist"  governments  aren't  neces- 
sarily "pro-humanity."  Governments  can 
terrorize  people,  too. 

In  the  presidential  debate,  candidate 
Reagan  said  we  should  work  to  change  re- 
pressive policies  of  governments  with  our 
sphere  of  influence.  We  should  hold  our 
new  president  to  that  task. 

Let's  hope  our  government  won't  be  selec- 
tive In  its  campaign  against  terrorism.* 


CUTTING  THE  FAT  OUT  OP  THE 
BUDGET 


HON.  PATRIOA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently,  the  Conmiittee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service  reported  its 
budget  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  Although  the 
committee  found  itself  unable  to  com- 
ment on  reductions  in  postal  subsidies 
and  Federal  employee  pay  because  the 
Reagan  administration  failed  to 
supply  sufficient  details,  the  commit- 
tee did  consider  and  adopt  recommen- 
dations lowering  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  the  civil  service  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Overall,  the 
committee  recommended  a  slash  of 
$15.3  million  from  the  Carter  budget 
and  $3.3  million  from  the  Reagan 
budget. 

We.  on  the  authorizing  committee, 
know  where  there  is  waste,  duplica- 
tion, and  fat  in  the  agencies  under  our 
jurisdiction.  The  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  acted  respon- 
sibly in  identifying  those  areas  for  the 
Budget  Committee.  Today,  I  am  send- 
ing to  Chairmaji  Roybal  of  the  Sub- 
committee of  Treasury,  Postal  Service 
and  General  Government  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  a  letter  de- 
scribing the  cuts  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  I  hope  that  this  subcommittee 
considers  the  views  of  our  committee 
in  marking  up  the  fiscal  year  1982  ap- 
propriations bill. 

I  insert  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Chair- 
man Rotbal  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

CoiaaTTES  OH  Post  Optice 

AND  Civn.  Sek  vies. 
Washington,  D.C..  MarOi  It,  19S1. 

Hon.  EDWARD  R.  ROTBAL. 

Chairman,     Subcommittee     on     Treaturn, 
Poztal  Service  and  General  Government, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Rotbal:  The  Committee  on  Post 
Office    and    Civil    Service    recently    unani- 
mously  adopted   the   budget   recommenda- 
tions of  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service 
concerning  the  appropriate  funding  levels 
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for  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
the  Federal  Labor  Relatiorvs  Authority,  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  and  the 
Office  of  Special  Counsel  for  Fiscal  Year 
1982.  The  sum  total  of  the  budget  recom- 
mendations is  significantly  lower  than  the 
total  sum  provided  in  the  President's  budget 
request  of  March  10.  1981. 

Specifically,  the  Committee  recommended 
a  salaries  and  expenses  budget  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  of  $113.9 
million  with  the  reductions  to  come  out  of 
staffing  services.  Civil  Service  Reform  Act 
evaluation,  and  technical  assistance  to  state 
and  local  governments.  The  Committee  rec- 
ommended that  the  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority  receive  a  budget  of  $19.8 
million  to  discharge  its  new  and  expanded 
functions  and  reduce  its  backlog.  Further, 
the  Committee  recommended  that  the 
budget  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  be  reduced  to  $13.8  million,  with  the 
cuts  to  come  out  of  Merit  System  Review 
and  Studies  and  out  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel's office.  A  slight  increase  in  funding  for 
the  ap{>eals  functions  was  recommended.  Fi- 
nally, the  Committee  recommended  that 
the  Office  of  Special  Counsel  be  funded  at  a 
level  of  $5.2  million  to  handle  the  cases  sure 
to  develop  during  the  Presidential  transi- 
tion. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations would  consider  the  views  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
in  establishing  funding  levels  for  these 
agencies.  Further  details  on  the  proposed 
spending  levels  are  available. 
Warm  Personal  Regards, 

Patricia  Scrroeder, 

Chairwoman.m 


BIGOTRY  REARS  ITS  UGLY 
HEAD 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  News-Mercury  Papers 
reminds  us  that  bigotry  and  the  de- 
structive acts  it  fosters  still  infect  our 
communities.  For  too  long  we  have 
relied  on  civil  rights  legislation  to  pro- 
vide equal  education,  employment,  and 
housing  opportunities.  These  meas- 
ures, while  essential  to  defeat  discrimi- 
nation, do  not  reach  the  deep  feelings 
of  bigotry  harbored  by  many  individ- 
uals. The  growing  number  of  incidents 
of  racial  and  religious  prejudice  across 
our  country  can  be  seen  as  a  reflection 
of  this  enduring  intolerance.  I  com- 
mend the  response  of  my  native  city  of 
Maiden  and  the  publishers  of  the 
News-Mercury  Papers  and  offer  their 
actions  as  an  example  of  how  bigotry, 
especially  among  the  young,  must  be 
confronted,  if  it  is  to  be  at  all  defeat- 
ed. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Bigotry  Rears  Its  Ugly  Head 

Too  often  has  the  bigotry  of  the  few  be- 
smirched an  entire  community.  The  unfair- 
ness of  such  implications  is  manifest. 

Yet,  if  a  community  is  disposed  to  ignore 
such  a  stain  on  its  reputation  and  takes  no 
overt  action  to  cleanse  itself  of  defaming 
elements,  it  is  deserving  of  censure. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  recent  months  the  City  of  Maiden  has 
been  the  scene  of  at  least  one  virulent  act  of 
anti-Semitism  In  the  form  of  vandalism  and 
other  verbalized  harassment  directed  at  a 
French-bom  Jewish  shopkeeper  operating  a 
small  market. 

Until  recently  police  investigators  were 
stymied  in  their  probe  of  a  number  of  inci- 
dents including  the  spray-painting  of  anti- 
Semitic  slurs  on  a  wall  of  the  market  prem- 
ises. Detectives  now  have  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  two  juveniles  were  responsible. 

Parents  of  the  two  boys  are  said  to  have 
confessed  the  wrongdoings  of  the  young- 
sters and  at  the  same  time  expressed  their 
sincere  regret  for  these  transgressions. 

No  decision  has  been  made  whether  shop- 
keeper Marc  Benayer  will  press  charges 
against  the  juveniles  but  the  police  officer 
in  charge  of  the  case,  Lt.  John  Mastrangelo, 
intends  that  a  meeting  involving  the  youths, 
their  parents,  Benayer  and  police  officials 
be  held  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Mastrangelo  is  intent  upon  this  course  of 
action.  He  is  right  in  his  decision  not  to  dis- 
miss this  case  without  first  impressing  uijon 
the  juveniles  and  their  parents  the  import 
of  the  acts  of  vandalism  and  harassment  for 
which  they  are  responsible. 

All  too  often  these  incidents  are  too  light- 
ly glossed  over  leaving  the  perjjetrators  with 
the  impression  that  their  trespasses  were  of 
minor  consequence. 

According  to  Martin  Goldman  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  the  Ben- 
ayer case  is  one  of  37  anti-Semitic  attacks  or 
acts  of  vandalism  reported  to  his  agency  in 
1980.  There  is  no  question  many  more  such 
Incidents  occurred  but  went  unreported. 

There  is  a  disposition  among  too  many 
victims  of  anti-Semitic  violation,  as  well  as 
groups  such  as  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
to  keep  such  incidents  out  of  publication. 
We  are  convinced  this  is  the  wrong  way  to 
effect  any  remedy  for  anti-Semitism,  or  at 
least  intensely  discourage  its  proliferation. 

Perpetrators  (juveniles  probably  excluded 
in  most  cases)  of  anti-Semitic  transgres- 
sions—in fact  those  responsible  for  acts  of 
bigotry  Irvfllcted  upon  persons  of  any  race  or 
religion— should  be  exposed  for  what  they 
are  and  dealt  with  as  dangerous  antisocial 
violators  of  the  law. 

Adults  who  Influence  youths  to  commit 
acts  of  bigotry  are  guilty  of  an  even  greater 
crime.  It  is  a  form  of  debauchery  that  in- 
flicts injury  not  only  on  the  victim,  but  the 
young  perpetrator  as  well. 

The  City  of  Maiden  has  demonstrated  it 
will  not  countenance  the  evil  of  anti-Sem- 
itism.« 


MARCH  15— A  TRAGIC  ANNIVER- 
SARY FOR  ANATOLY  SHCHA- 
RANSKY;  A  BLACK  DAY  FOR 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 


UM 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Sunday  was  a  black  day  for  the  cause 
of  human  rights.  March  15,  1981, 
marked  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
arrest  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  one  of 
the  most  courageous  fighters  for  free- 
dom in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  tragic 
anniversary  for  Shcharansky,  whose 
struggle    with    the    heartless    Soviet 
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regime  has  won  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  When  he  was  seized  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  on  March  15,  1977, 
there  was  a  worldwide  reaction  of 
shock  and  outrage.  The  reaction  was 
so  severe  that  the  Soviet  authorities 
waited  more  than  a  year  before  daring 
to  bring  Shcharansky  to  a  show  trial 
with  trumped-up  charges  of  treason, 
espionage,  and  anti-Soviet  activity.  He 
was  sentenced  to  a  13-year  prison 
term. 

The  real  reason  for  the  harsh  Krem- 
lin action  against  this  heroic  dissident 
was  his  success  in  alerting  the  world  to 
the  Kremlin's  unrelenting  persecution 
and  oppression  of  Soviet  Jews,  and  his 
courageous  and  unrelenting  efforts  to 
achieve  freedom  for  himself  and  his 
wife. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  never 
stopped  fighting  for  the  freedom  to 
practice  his  religion  in  the  country  of 
his  choice,  since  that  day  in  1973  when 
he  applied  for  permission  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  From  that  day  he  became  a 
marked  man.  a  target  for  harassment, 
surveillance,  and  persecution  by  the 
Soviet  authorities.  He  underwent  re- 
peated questionings  by  the  notorious 
KGB.  the  Soviet  secret  police.  He  was 
arrested  a  number  of  times.  In  1975 
the  KGB  went  so  far  as  to  warn  him 
that: 

Your  destiny  is  in  our  hands.  .  .  .  You 
have  to  know  that  no  one  in  the  West  is  in- 
terested in  you  and  all  that  you  are  doing 
here  and  nobody  will  say  a  word  in  the 
entire  world  if  there  is  one  more  Prisoner  of 
Conscience  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  secret  police  could  not 
have  been  more  mistaken. 

Shcliaransky's  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment has  brought  a  torrent  of  protests 
from  around  the  world.  His  fate 
became  a  focal  point  for  United 
States-Soviet  relations.  Members  of 
Congress.  Senators,  and  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States  joined 
to  denounce  the  false  charges  brought 
against  Shcharansky,  and  to  demand 
he  be  set  free. 

With  typical  Soviet  arrogance,  the 
Kremlin  ignored  the  tremendous  out- 
burst of  protest  against  Shcharansky's 
arrest.  In  fact,  recently,  we  have  re- 
ceived reports  indicating  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  intensified 
their  persecution  of  this  brave  man. 
As  if  4  years  of  confinement  have  not 
been  sufficient,  we  learn  that  Shcha- 
ransky has  written  that  all  meetings 
with  members  of  his  family  have  been 
forbidden  for  this  entire  year.  He  may 
write  only  one  letter  every  2  months, 
instead  of  two  letters  each  month  as 
had  been  previously  permitted. 
Shcharansky's  wife,  Avital,  fears  that 
her  husband  is  being  held  in  solitary 
confinement,  which  would  mean  that 
his  food  allotment  and  exercise  privi- 
leges have  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  heartless  persecu- 
tion must  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 
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We  in  the  Congress  must  unite  in  pro- 
testing this  brutal  treatment  of  a  most 
heroic  man,  whose  only  crime  is  his 
desire  for  freedom.  If  we  allow  this 
sort  of  inhumane  persecution  to  con- 
tinue without  protest,  it  will  simply 
encourage  the  Soviets  to  increase  their 
persecution  of  the  thousands  of  Soviet 
Jews  who  seek,  with  Shcharansky,  to 
breathe  the  sweet  air  of  freedom  in 
Israel.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  redoubling  our  demands  for  free- 
dom for  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  for 
every  Soviet  Jew  who  wishes  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  stronger  our 
protests,  the  more  likely  they  will  be 
heard,  even  behind  the  walls  of  the 
Kremlin.* 


LEGAL  SERVICES  COMMITTING 
SUICIDE 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  month,  I  exposed  an  ex- 
tensive lobbying  effort  was  being  or- 
chestrated with  taxpayers'  funds  by 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  staff  to 
secure  passage  of  its  reauthorization. 
At  the  time,  I  requested  an  investiga- 
tion of  these  practices  by  both  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

In  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
Sunday,  March  15.  1981,  columnist 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  wrote  that  if  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  dies,  it  will 
have  done  itself  in. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  has  supported  the 
Iiegal  Servires  Corporation  over  the 
years,  but  apparently  the  lobbying  ac- 
tivity was  the  final  straw  in  his  eyes. 
So  that  the  Members  will  have  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Kilpatricks  wisdom,  I 
am  including  it  in  the  Record. 

Legal  Services  Committing  Suicide 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

This  is  a  hard  column  to  write.  For  the 
past  seven  years,  in  lonesome  opposition  to 
fellow  conservatives  in  Congress  and  in  the 
press.  I  have  l)een  sticking  up  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corp>oration.  Now  President 
Reagan  wants  to  abolish  it.  It  hurts  to  aban- 
don a  favorite  cause,  but  maybe  the  time 
has  come  to  let  it  go. 

If  Congress  concurs,  it  will  be  said  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  that  Reagan  and 
the  New  Right  ■killed  it  off."  Don't  believe 
it.  This  would  be  a  case  of  suicide,  not  homi- 
cide. The  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
through  its  own  failure  to  heed  repeated 
warnings  against  its  own  activism,  will  have 
done  itself  in. 

strive  for  impossible 

The  concept  was  so  good.  Call  me  a  starry- 
eyed  idealist  if  you  will,  but  some  American 
ideals  deserve  a  starry-eyed  devotion.  One 
of  these  is  car\'ed  in  stone  above  the  Su- 
preme Court:  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law."  It 
is  an  impossible  ideal,  to  be  sure,  but  no 
matter.  We  ought  to  strive  for  the  impossi- 
ble now  and  then. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  idea  behind  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration was  to  put  some  element  of  balance 
in  those  famous  scales  of  justice.  The  idea 
was  to  see  that  the  poor  person  got  a  fair 
shake  in  his  encounters  with  the  civil  law. 
Was  he  being  wrongly  evicted  from  his 
home?  Was  he  being  unfairly  persecuted  by 
a  creditor?  Was  he  t>eing  denied  some  public 
benefit  that  rightfully  was  his?  Was  he 
trapped  in  some  impenetrable  maze  of  regu- 
lations? 

Almost  40  years  ago,  as  a  young  reporter,  I 
covered  what  were  known  as  the  Civil  Jus- 
tice Courts.  Here  was  a  rough  form  of  stamp 
style.  Every  city  has  such  tribunals.  Here 
merchants  and  doctors  and  loan  sharks  sue 
for  unpaid  bills.  Landlords  seek  eviction 
orders.  Many  defendants  never  app>ear  at 
all.  Other  defendants  stand  in  bewildered 
resentment.  They  never  heard  of  a  gar- 
nishee. "Judgment  granted  .  .  .  Judgment 
granted  .  .  .  Judgment  granted. "  Ordinarily 
the  poor  fellow  never  stands  a  chance. 
mission  to  help 

Thus  in  1974  came  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, with  a  mission  to  help.  And  it  has 
helped.  Through  323  local  programs  em- 
ploying 5,000  lawyers,  the  corporation  has 
gone  to  bat  for  thousands  of  poor  persons  in 
need  of  legal  assistance:  domestic  relations, 
child  custody,  housing  problems,  welfare 
checks,  divorce,  employment.  Such  humble 
causes  are  overwhelmingly  the  business  of 
the  LSC. 

But  the  corporation  is  heavily  and  unhap- 
pily influenced  by  ideological  activists  who 
have  grander  ideas.  They  see  their  role  as  a 
remaking  of  society.  Many  of  the  younger 
LSC  lawyers  are  fresh  caught  from  law 
school.  Often  their  energy  is  surpassed  only 
by  their  immaturity.  Their  passions  cannot 
be  fired  by  the  humdrum  fuel  of  a  custody 
case.  They  want  to  be  aggressive. 

One  of  the  corporation's  oldest  hands,  re- 
search director  Alan  Houseman,  circulated  a 
fire-breathing  staff  memorandum  on  Dec. 
29.  He  feared  for  the  survival  of  "commit- 
ted, aggressive  and  political  staff."  He 
pleaded  for  "aggressive  advocacy,"  which  he 
defined  in  terms  of  "legislative  and  adminis- 
trative representation,  litigation  and  com- 
munity education."  He  foresaw  possible  re- 
strictions that  would  prevent  the  LSC  law- 
yers from  suing  local  governments. 

LOBBYING  EFFORT 

The  Houseman  memorandum  outlined  a 
comprehensive  lobbying  effort  to  preserve 
not  only  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  but 
other  social  programs  also.  He  suggested 
battle  plans  for  opposing  Reagan  appointees 
who  might  be  "hostile  to  aggressive  legal 
services."  He  anticipated  "severe  problems 
with  the  Senate."  He  charted  strategies  for 
effective  lobbying,  and  in  a  companion 
memorandum  he  proposed  specific  lobbying 
assignments  for  members  of  the  LSC  staff— 
for  Dan,  Mary,  Mario,  Judy,  Bruce,  Bemie, 
Gerry,  Steve,  Alan,  Andy  and  others. 

Observers  differ  on  whether  the  law  pro- 
hibits the  corporation  from  using  public 
funds  for  such  lobbying.  That  issue  is 
almost  immaterial.  The  question  is  whether 
the  corporation,  under  present  law  and 
present  leadership,  is  capable  of  adhering 
faithfully  to  the  humble  but  important 
duties  for  which  it  was  created.  The  House- 
man memoranda  raise  almost  insurmount- 
able doubts. 

The  concept  is  worth  saving.  Heaven 
knows  it  is!  I  will  cling  to  the  ideal  willy- 
nilly.  But  perhaps  some  other  mechanism- 
block  grants  to  the  states,  or  pro  bono  serv- 
ices by  private  attorneys— would  be  better. 
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If  the  corporation  dies,  the  need  will  still  be 
there.* 


TOWARD  A  JUST  AND  LASTING 
PEACE  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  context  of  world  turmoil 
and  human  suffering,  the  events 
which  continue  to  occur  in  Northern 
Ireland  command  special  attention, 
and  deserve  swift  action  to  bring  about 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  to  that  trou- 
bled land. 

It  is.  therefore,  with  great  pride, 
that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  efforts 
of  the  New  York  State  Assembly, 
which  seeks,  through  an  official  legis- 
lative resolution,  to  persuade  the 
world  community  to  work  toward  a 
resolution  of  conflict  in  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  restoration  of  true  peace. 

I  urge  all  those  in  positions  of  lead- 
ership to  take  note  of  the  sentiments 
and  proposals  of  this  resolution,  and 
adopt  a  similar  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  those  people  in  Northern  Ire- 
land who  seek  only  to  be  free. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Legislative  Resolution— State  or  Nrw 
York 

Whereas,  there  have  been  many  contribu- 
tions made  by  men  and  women  of  Irish  an- 
cestry to  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the 
building  of  our  Nation,  and  to  the  Cause  of 
Freedom  everywhere  since  the  earliest 
times:  and 

Whereas,  the  fact  that  Ireland  is  artifi- 
cially partitioned  against  the  wishes  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Irish  people: 
and 

Whereas,  The  Irish  people  in  the  six- 
county  area  of  Ireland  known  as  "Northern 
Ireland"  are  denied  basic  civil  and  human 
rights,  and  are  unable  to  obtain  either  ade- 
quate protection  or  equal  justice  under  law: 
and 

Whereas  the  explosive  situation  in 
'Northern  Ireland"  presents  an  imminent 
and  realistic  threat  to  the  peace  and  is. 
therefore,  the  legitimate  concern  of  all  men; 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  that  there  be  a  just  and  equi- 
table solution  to  this  problem  in  order  that 
peace,  order,  justice  and  well-being  be  re- 
stored to  that  part  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas,  for  humanitarian  reasons,  as 
well  as  out  of  respect  for  the  principles  of 
freedom,  liberty,  natural  law.  justice  and 
history,  we  hereby  take  notice  of  the  dan- 
gerous and  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  Ire- 
land; Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  Legislative  Body  re- 
spectfully, yet  firmly,  urges,  memorializes 
and  petitions  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  manifest  our 
country's  traditional  position  as  gviardian  of 
freedom  and  republican-democracy,  the  dig- 
nity of  all  mankind,  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  mankind's  universal  natural  rights,  by 
taking  such  affirmative  action  as  will  tend 
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to  persuade  all  concerned  parties,  and  the 
world  commonwealth  of  nations,  to  seek  a 
speedy,  just  and  equitable  solution  to  the 
dangerous  situation  in  the  "North"  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  formally  express  the  moral 
opinion  that: 

"The  Irish  people  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  exercise  the  Right  of  National  Self-De- 
termination,  thus  returning  the  disputed  six 
counties  of  northeast  Ireland  to  the  Irish 
Republic,  unless  a  clear  majority  of  all  the 
people  of  Ireland,  in  a  free  tmd  open  plebi- 
scite, determine  to  the  contrary";  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  Ronald  Reagan,  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Honorable  Alexander 
Haig.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  from  the  State  of  New  York.* 


WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  IN  EL 
SALVADOR? 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  I»rW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  great  cause  for 
concern  about  El  Salvador  and  the 
crisis  there.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  not  helping  us  to  understand 
what  the  fighting  is  about.  It  certainly 
appears  that  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  are  determined  to 
commit  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  to  something  they  called  the  es- 
tablished Government  of  El  Salvador. 
Based  upon  what  I  know  now,  I  will 
oppose  such  a  policy,  especially  the  ex- 
tension of  military  aid  to  this  estab- 
lished Goverment's  armed  forces. 

The  proper  role  for  the  United 
States  in  EH  Salvador  is  not  a  partisan 
question.  Both  the  Carter  and  Reagan 
admlnstrations  decided  to  support  the 
current  government  of  military  offi- 
cers and  token  civilians,  and  to  present 
this  junta  as  the  last  and  best  hope  for 
a  middle  way  in  a  society  that  has  dis- 
integrated and  is  at  war  with  itself. 
The  key  difference  between  the  Carter 
and  Reagan  handling  of  the  crisis  is 
the  latter's  decision  to  blame  the 
unrest  there  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba,  and  to  use  this  crisis  as  the  time 
and  place  to  give  international  com- 
munism a  bloody  nose. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  left- 
wing  rebels  in  El  Salvador  are  armed 
by  the  Communist  bloc,  yet  it  is  fool- 
ish to  conclude  that  an  arms-supply 
relationship  determines  the  character 
of  the  men  and  women  using  the 
weapons.  The  United  States  gives  vast 
amoimts  of  military  aid  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  does  that  make  the  Saudis 
democratically  inclined?  Obviously 
not. 

EH  Salvador  is  a  profoundly  unfortu- 
nate country.  It  is  poor,  disease  ridden. 
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densely  populated,  and  for  more  than 
150  years  It  has  been  badly  governed. 
A  succession  of  tyrannies  have  ruled  in 
behalf  of  a  privileged  class  that  con- 
trolled all  the  land,  commerce,  and 
trade.  Within  the  past  10  years 
reform-minded  politicians,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
trade  unions,  tried  to  take  control  of 
the  coimtry  away  from  the  military 
and  the  rich. 

The  contest  between  those  who  held 
the  power  and  the  money,  and  those 
who  wished  to  raise  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  people,  is  the  principal 
reason  for  El  Salvador's  current 
misery.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  reformist  Salvadorans  took  their 
Inspiration  from  the  simple  and  natu- 
ral desire  to  see  their  people  healthy 
and  sheltered.  The  same  instincts  any 
of  us  would  have. 

Serious  attempts  at  reform  began  in 
October  1979,  when  some  40  young  of- 
ficers in  the  Salvadoran  Army  ousted 
President  Carlos  Humberto  Romero  in 
a  bloodless  coup.  Unfortunately  the 
leaders  of  the  coup  disagreed  amongst 
themselves,  and  the  rightwing  ele- 
ments in  the  army  backed  by  the 
wealthy  business  and  commercial  com- 
munities tried  to  reverse  the  move 
toward  reform. 

Not  only  have  the  efforts  of  the  re- 
formers been  thwarted,  but  they  and 
their  families  have  been  the  objects  of 
terror  and  miu-der.  Fourteen  thousand 
Salvadorans  have  been  miu-dered  in 
the  last  years;  compared  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  this  is 
equivalent  to  750,000  Americans. 
Among  the  dead  in  El  Salvador  were 
prominent  reform  politicians,  trade 
union  leaders,  respected  teachers,  and 
scholars.  Even  the  archbishop  of  the 
Catholic  Chiu-ch  was  murdered  while 
celebrating  Mass.  Few  people  dispute 
the  fact  that  either  the  Government's 
troops  or  the  paramilitary  forces  of 
the  right  were  responsible  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  killings. 

Because  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador is  not  in  complete  control  of  its 
armed  forces.  I  believe  it  is  unwise  for 
the  United  States  to  give  it  further 
military  aid.  We  will  have  no  way  of 
knowing  to  what  ends  such  arms  will 
be  used. 

The  Salvadoran  people  are  now 
working  out  what  course  they  want 
their  coimtry  to  take.  I  oppose  all 
forms  of  military  intervention,  and  I 
believe  we  should  use  our  good  offices 
to  keep  El  Salvador  free  of  outside 
military  interference.  Military  aid  per 
se  does  not  insure  that.  In  fact  such 
assistance  would  only  invite  more 
arms  supply  from  the  Commimist 
bloc. 

El  Salvador  is  not  Vietnam.  Howev- 
er, I  see  our  Government  making  mis- 
takes in  judgment  similar  to  those  we 
made  when  we  embarked  upon  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Diem  regime 
and  its  military  successors.  The  Presi- 
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dent  and  Secretary  of  State  have  ac- 
cepted the  view  that  the  crisis  is 
caused  by  outsiders  without  having 
looked  for  or  considered  the  indig- 
enous social  and  economic  forces 
which  bred  it. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the 
complexity  of  Salvadoran  politics.  We 
do  not  have  a  simple  contest  between 
decent  moderates  and  violent  leftwing 
guerrillas.  At  one  time  the  present 
jimta  counted  among  its  leaders 
prominent  Social  Democratic  politi- 
cians. Most  of  them  have  left,  many  to 
join  in  an  luieasy  and  highly  volatile 
coalition  with  the  Marxist  revolution- 
aries. In  El  Salvador  today  the  center 
has  dissolved,  and  the  United  States 
cannot  create  what  the  Salvadorans 
themselves  have  failed  to  bring  about. 

This  is  not  my  view  alone.  It  is 
shared  by  some  members  of  the  State 
Department,  and  our  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  El  Salvador.  Almost  every  Latin 
American  nation,  and  even  our  NATO 
Allies,  have  already  conmiunicated  to 
us  their  displeasure  with  our  policies 
and  their  grave  reservations  about  its 
wisdom. 

The  American  people  know  too  little 
about  this  crisis.  We  should  not  be 
asked  to  pay  for  any  adventure,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  imtil  we  are  proper- 
ly informed.* 


MIDDLE  EAST  BASES 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

OP  i*rw  jERsrv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  have  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  visit  a  number  of  nations  friendly 
to  us.  Our  allies  and  friends  are  virtu- 
ally imanimous  in  the  advice  given  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee who  recently  returned  from  the 
Far  and  Middle  East.  With  regard  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  they  expect  us  to  act 
like  a  superpower.  We  must  get  over 
the  Vietnam  syndrome  and  defend  our 
global  security  interests.  In  earlier 
decades,  our  insularity  was  a  virtual 
guarantee  of  our  security.  We  were  re- 
ferred to  as  Fortress  America.  Today, 
it  is  the  United  States  that  is  at  a 
geostrategic  disadvantage,  with  allies 
and  resources  separated  from  us  by 
thousands  of  miles  of  ocean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  very 
strongly  in  this  Nation's  need  to  have 
the  capability  to  protect  its  allies  and 
Interests,  I  would  like  to  submit,  for 
the  Record,  a  brief  article  that  con- 
cerns itself  with  an  important  compo- 
nent of  our  national  defense  strategy, 
the  need  for  overseas  bases  or  facili- 
ties. I  am  convinced  that  this  article's 
message,  regarding  the  strategic  value 
of  Israel  and  Egypt,  Is  important  for 
all  of  us  to  read.  The  article  is  a  re- 
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print  of  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
February  edition  of  the  newsletter 
Jinsa,  a  publication  of  the  Washington 
based  Jewish  Institute  for  National 
Security  Affairs.  Our  Senate  col- 
league, Rudy  Boschwitz  of  Minneso- 
ta, is  one  of  JINSA's  advisers. 
Middle  East  Bases 
American  Interest  in  Middle  East  bases  is 
back  in  the  news.  The  new  administration  In 
Washington  is  far  from  convinced  that  the 
plans  of  the  previous  administration  for  a 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  that  could  be 
moved  from  the  United  SUtes  (CONUS)  to 
a  Middle  East  trouble  spot  is  a  satisfactory 
approach  to  maintaining  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf 
or  thwarting  Soviet  operations  against 
friendly  nations  in  that  region.  Nor  are  they 
necessarily  in  agreement  with  the  "trip- 
wire" concept  that  underlaid  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's planning.  The  idea  was  to 
move  a  force,  no  matter  what  its  size,  to  face 
a  potential  Soviet  invasion.  Its  very  pres- 
ence was  plarmed  to  be  a  deterrent.  Today 
there  is  doubt  such  a  force  would  slow  down 
a  Soviet  operation,  particularly  In  a  high 
stakes  game  involving  oil  supplies.  There  is 
concern,  too,  that  an  American  force  rapidly 
defeated  could  lead  to  unpleasant  negotia- 
tions that  might  spell  the  end  of  our  influ- 
ence In  the  Middle  East  and  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Western  alliance  system. 

Which  is  why  there  is  a  new  look  at  the 
matter  of  bases.  Some  urgency  is  felt  in 
Washington.  A  stronger  U.S.  presence  in  the 
Middle  East  as  soon  as  possible  might  help 
stabilize  the  situation  and  certainly  would 
give  us  some  opportunity  to  prevent  the 
defeat  of  our  forces  should  they  be  needed. 
To  say  this  much  Invites  the  question: 
which  bases  and  where.  And  that  in  turn 
raises  some  knotty  questions— among  them 
whether  the  countries  in  the  region  will 
permit  the  United  States  to  esUblish  bases. 
The  last  administration  finessed  this  matter 
a  little,  by  seeking  "facilities"  instead  of 
bases.  However,  it  was  left  unclear  exactly 
what  a  "facility"  was  in  fact  and  whether 
and  under  what  conditions  we  could  use 
these  assets.  Diiring  the  last  days  of  the 
Carter  administration  proposals  were  float- 
ed to  fund  facilities  in  Oman  and  also  at 
Egypt's  Ras  Banas  base.  However,  no  formal 
agreement  seems  to  exist  to  cover  Ras 
Banas  or  the  Omani  bases,  and  private  "un- 
derstandings "  are  equally  murky. 

£>oes  this  mean  that  the  search  for  bases 
by  the  United  States  is  boimd  to  lead  to 
dead  ends  or  shaky  arrangements  we  will 
not  be  able  to  depend  on  in  a  crisis?  That 
need  not  be  so. 

There  are,  after  all.  a  wide  range  of  agree- 
ments the  U.S.  can  reach  with  key  allies  to 
strengthen  our  position  in  the  area.  Some  of 
the  agreements  do  not  require  a  formal 
presence  of  U.S.  troops  or  squadrons  of  U.S. 
aircraft.  It  is  not  so  hard  to  move  either 
troops  or  aircraft,  after  all.  Much  more  dif- 
ficult is  building  the  infrastructure  we  need 
to  do  a  job,  and  having  the  equipment  and 
supplies  on  hand  for  our  fighting  men.  Cer- 
tainly we  do  not  have  to  do  all  this  our- 
selves. 

Israel,  for  example,  has  extraordinarily 
good  facilities  and  excellent  technicians 
trained  to  handle  U.S.  equipment  of  the 
most  modem  kind.  Because  she  is  a  stable 
country  unaffected  by  the  caustic  intra- 
Arab  policies. 

Making  use  of  Israel  as  a  resource  makes 
sense  and  saves  the  American  taxpayer 
money  in  the  bargain. 
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Money  is  saved  because  we  do  not  have  to 
spend  millions  on  costly  repair  equipment 
or  send  technicians  and  specialists  en  masse 
6.000  miles  from  home.  We  do  not  have  to 
build  fuel  storage  depots,  or  train  men  to 
guard  installations  and  keep  them  well  run. 
All  of  that  is  already  there.  What  we  need 
to  do  is  supplement  the  facilities  already  on 
the  ground,  and  work  out  specific  agree- 
ments covering  use.  We  should,  of  course, 
not  expect  any  of  this  for  free.  But  it  is  a  lot 
less  expensive  to  use  what  is  there. 

Working  with  Israel  Implies  very  strongly 
working  with  Egypt.  Given  the  problems  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  special  politics  and 
sensitivities,  the  Initial  framework  of  a 
three-way  alliance  needs  to  be  put  in  place. 
It  is  politic  today  to  do  this  in  pieces  and 
parts.  It  has  not,  of  course,  escaped  notice 
that  some  of  the  elements  are  already  in 
place— but  it  is  the  American  component 
that  has  been  lacking. 

For  the  past  few  years  Israel  has  been 
treated  as  a  certain  eml>arrassment  to  the 
United  States. 

Obviously  we  have  to  get  beyond  that  atti- 
tude if  anything  Is  going  to  be  done  to 
strengthen  our  strategic  hand.  The  positive 
attitude  of  the  President  implies  strongly 
that  action  will  be  taken. 

Perhaps  the  old  Idea  of  walking  before 
running  applies  as  well  as  anything  else.  By 
analogy,  we  have  been  walking,  but  In  an  al- 
together peculiar  way.  Our  first  task  Is  to 
walk  regularly.  Specific  arrangements  as 
posited  above  gets  us  to  that  plateau.  It 
gives  us  a  grounding  from  which  the  bigger 
matters  such  as  access  to  key  bases  (e.g.. 
Ras  Banas,  Etzion,  Haifa.  Maslra)  can  be 
worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned.* 


THE  FEC'S  ABUSE  OF  POWER 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OP  UXIHOIS 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  think  that  sometimes  we  create 
new  agencies  and  new  bureaucracies 
which  are  supposed  to  deal  with  a  par- 
ticular problem,  but  which  usually 
wind  up  with  too  much  power.  We  are 
derelict  in  aUowlng  the  exercise  of  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  power  to  flow 
away  from  the  representatives  of  the 
people  to  the  unelected  "fourth 
branch"  of  Gcemment — the  bureauc- 
racy. 

One  ominous  example  of  that  abuse 
of  power  has  come  to  my  attention 
lately.  It  concerns  the  attempt  by  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  (FEC)  to 
force  a  small,  independent  publisher 
of  newsletters  to  register  with  it  as  a 
political  committee.  It  is  ominous  be- 
cause if  the  FEC  succeeds,  it  wiU  have 
repercussions  on  first-amendment 
rights  throughout  the  print  and 
broadcast  media.  It  is  an  abuse  of 
power  because  evidence  suggests  the 
FEC  is  misapplying  the  laws  in  this 
case  while  apparently  ignoring  re- 
quests made  of  it,  which  it  is  bound  to 
obey,  under  provisions  of  the  Freedom 
of  Iniormation  Act. 
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The  case  concerns  Phillips  Publish- 
ing. Inc.,  a  Washington-based  publish- 
er of  10  newsletters  which  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  topics.  One  of  its  publica- 
tions is  a  bimonthly  newsletter  of 
facts,  commentary  and  opinion  called 
the  Pink  Sheet  on  the  Left.  Nearly  a 
year  ago,  it  criticized  the  Presidential 
aspirations  of  Senator  EIdward  Kenne- 
dy, recounted  in  detail  his  liberal-left 
voting  record,  and  encouraged  readers 
to  use  the  information  about  his 
record  as  a  way  of  showing  why  he 
should  not  be  President. 

Senator  Kennedy's  campaign  com- 
mittee complained,  claiming  the  Pink 
Sheet  and  Phillips  Publishing,  Inc.. 
should  register  as  a  political  commit- 
tee and  be  subject  to  all  the  burden- 
some, prying  reporting  requirements 
which  go  with  it.  The  FEC  decided  it 
agreed  with  every  one  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's charges,  and  has  unrelentingly 
tried  to  get  the  publisher  to  register. 

There  is  one  major  problem  in  all 
this,  however.  The  law  imder  which 
the  FEC  was  constituted  specifically 
exempts  from  PEC  regulation  legiti- 
mate news,  opinion,  commentary  or 
other  editorial  matter  which  is  pre- 
sented in  regularly  published  or  dis- 
seminated media.  The  Pink  Sheet  has 
been  in  existence  and  issued  every  2 
weeks  for  almost  10  years.  And  Phil- 
lips Publishing  has  no  ties  whatsoever 
with  anybody's  political  committee, 
party  or  candidacy.  What's  more,  the 
first  amendment  guarantees  Phillipe 
Publishing,  Inc.,  the  right  to  comment 
as  it  wishes  even  in  spite  of  the  FEC. 
But  while  the  FEC  has  been  pursuing 
Phillips  Publishing,  Inc.,  it  has  so  far 
refused  to  respond  to  the  company's 
requests  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  to  determine  whether 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  FEC 
Commissioners  assembled  and  acted  il- 
legally when  they  voted  to  go  after 
Phillips. 

As  the  widely  respected  watchdog 
group,  the  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  has  observed,  if 
Phillips  Publishing.  Inc.,  and  the  Pink 
Sheet  are  forced  to  give  in  to  the  bu- 
reaucrats, then  all  newspapers,  broad- 
casters and  publishers  will  be  in  jeop- 
ardy If  they  express  political  opinions. 
The  Reporters  Committee,  in  a  13- 
page  brief  filed  with  the  PEC.  says 
that  its  actions  constitute  nothing 
more  than  harassment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  case  has  se- 
rious implications  for  all  of  us.  Plainly, 
it  is  a  major  concern  when  the  power 
of  Government  collides  with  the  rights 
of  the  people  imder  the  Constitution. 
It  Is  therefore  my  opinion  that  the 
FEC  is  well  advised  to  drop  its  dubious 
attack  on  Phillips  Publishing.  Inc.  It 
should  devote  itself  to  handling  seri- 
ous political  abuses  rather  than  creat- 
ing new  ones  of  its  own. 

Editor  &  Publisher  editorialized 
against  the  FEC's  abuse  of  power  in  its 
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February  14  issue,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  published  an  article  on  this 
subject  on  February  20.  1981.  The  arti- 
cles follow: 

[Prom  Editor  Si  Publisher] 
PrrFAixs  IN  Campaign  Act 

When  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  was  passed,  then  amended  in  1974. 
there  was  great  fear  that  it  might  be  used 
eventually  to  prohibit  editorial  conunent  by 
newspapers  on  qualifications  of  candidates. 
Observers  agreed  that  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. So  Congress  excluded  from  outlawed 
campaign  activities  any  "news  story,  com- 
mentary or  editorial  distributed  through 
the  facilities  of  any  broadcasting  station, 
newspaper,  magazine  or  other  periodical 
publications,  unless  such  facilities  are 
owned  or  controlled  by  any  political  party, 
political  committee  or  candidate." 

It  appears  now  that  some  of  the  original 
fears  were  justified— give  a  federal  bureau- 
crat an  opening  and  he  will  try  to  drive  a 
truck  through  it. 

Almost  simultaneously  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  has  brought  action  against 
two  publications— Reader's  Digest,  the  larg- 
est magazine  in  the  country,  and  The  Pink 
Sheet  on  the  Left,  a  political  newsletter  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  smallest  publications. 
They  are  not  being  questioned  by  the  Com- 
mission for  what  they  printed  but  for  what 
they  did  in  conjunction  with  that  publica- 
tion. 

It  is  beside  the  point  tliat  both  publica- 
tions are  involved  because  of  anti-Ted  Ken- 
nedy material  in  the  last  campaign.  It  might 
have  happened  had  they  been  for  or  against 
any  other  candidate.  The  newsletter, 
avowedly  anti-Kennedy  in  its  content,  in- 
cluded that  sentiment  in  its  subscription  so- 
liciUtion  material  seeking  funds  to  help 
defeat  that  candidate.  The  Reader's  Digest 
launched  an  investigation  of  the  questions 
still  unanswered  after  Chappaquiddick  and 
before  publication  did  what  all  magazines 
do.  sending  advance  copies  to  print  media 
and  videotapes  of  its  research  material  to 
broadcasters. 

The  Federal  Election  Commission  claims 
both  publications  violated  the  law  by  solicit- 
ing funds  to  defeat  a  candidate,  in  the  case 
of  the  newsletter  subscription  campaign, 
and  by  spending  money  to  distribute  the 
tapes  and  thus  influence  an  election,  in  the 
case  of  the  Ehgest. 

We  believe  the  Commission  is  trying  to  do 
what  Congress  specifically  prohibited— de- 
fining editorial  comment  and  opinion, 
whether  it  appears  in  a  subscription  solicita- 
tion letter  or  in  material  distributed  prior  to 
publication  to  other  media  for  publicity  rea- 
sons, as  a  "campaign  contribution." 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  see  that  the 
camel's  nose  is  being  stuck  under  the  tent. 
The  Federal  Election  Commission,  in  our 
opinion,  would  like  to  eliminate  any  en- 
dorsement of  a  candidate  in  print  or  on  the 
air  as  representing  a  "campaign  contribu- 
tion," and  may  find  a  way  to  do  it  in  spite  of 
any  congressional  exclusion  to  the  contrary. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  20.  19811 

TlMB  FOR  THE  FEC  TO  DECIDE 

(By  BiU  Green) 

The  Federal  Election  Conunission  is  trip- 
ping over  its  own  procedures  and.  unless  it 
finds  a  way  out.  It  could  create  absurdly  dis- 
torted political  news  coverage. 

The  commission  finds  itself  entangled 
with  Reader's  Digest,  one  of  the  nations 
most  widely  circulated  magazines,  and  Pink 
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Sheet  on  the  Left,  a  conservative,  anti-com- 
munist biweekly  publication  with  a  circula- 
tion of  about  14.000. 

Both  are  in  the  middle  stages  of  a  process 
that  begins  automatically  when  the  commis- 
sion receives  a  complaint  alleging  election 
law  violations. 

Reader's  Digest  published  an  article  on 
Sen.  Kennedy  and  Chappaquiddick  early 
last  year.  In  preparing  for  the  article,  the 
magazine's  editors  had  an  engineer  and  an 
oceanographer  conduct  studies.  On  Jan.  14. 
copies  of  the  issue  and  videotapes  from  one 
of  the  studies  were  sent  out  to  television 
networks  and  other  media.  Both  the  story 
and  the  tapes  received  national  attention. 

Seven  months  later,  an  Oregon  resident 
complained  to  the  commission  that  Reader's 
Digest  had  violated  election  laws  by  making 
improper  corporate  political  expenditures 
that  had  a  negative  effect  on  the  senator's 
compaign. 

Phillips  Publishing  Inc..  long  in  business, 
produces  Pink  Sheet  on  the  Left.  The  com- 
pany sent  out  a  four-page  letter  to  potential 
and  regular  subscribers  soliciting  subscrip- 
tions and  funds  to  place  the  newsletter  in 
college  libraries.  The  letter  emphasized  the 
Pink  Sheet's  opposition  to  Sen.  Kennedy.  In 
March,  the  Kennedy  for  President  Commit- 
tee complained  to  the  commission  that  Phil- 
lips Publishing  Is  a  political  organization  op- 
posing a  candidate  and  should,  therefore, 
have  registered  with  the  commission. 

L«gal  counsel  for  both  the  Reader's  Digest 
and  the  Pink  Sheet  denied  the  allegations 
and  attempted  to  stop  the  commission's  in- 
vestigations. 

But  the  commission's  machinery,  once 
started  in  motion,  and  unless  stopped  in 
court,  has  to  run  its  course  like  some  giant 
windup  leviathan.  The  key  that  begins  the 
process  is  a  complaint  that  anyone  can 
submit.  Once  received,  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint goes  to.  In  these  instances.  Reader's 
Digest  and  Pink  Sheet.  Thus  begins  a  series 
of  legal  queries  and  responses  until,  in  the 
last  step,  the  commission  may  find,  or  fail  to 
find,  probable  cause.  Then  there's  concilia- 
tion or  enforcement,  depending  on  addition- 
al legal  negotiation. 

However,  the  act  that  esUblished  the 
commission  specifically  excludes  from  unac- 
ceptable political  expenditures  "any  news 
story,  commentary  or  editorial  distributed 
through  the  facilities  of  any  broadcasting 
station,  newspaper,  magazine  or  other  peri- 
odical publication,  unless  such  facilities  are 
owned  or  controlled  by  any  political  party, 
political  committee  or  candidate." 

In  other  words,  the  commission  need 
■never  begin  Investigative  procedures  Involv- 
ing favorable  or  unfavorable  political  news 
articles,  or  the  normal  promotion  of  such 
articles,  in  established  media.  The  costly, 
labyrinthine  process  simply  does  not  have 
to  start  If  the  conunission  would  use  the  au- 
thority of  its  own  act  when  it  first  receives  a 
complaint.  It  would  be  tougher  to  dismiss  a 
complaint,  to  be  sure,  but  the  commission- 
ers are  not  appointed  to  avoid  judgment. 

If  the  conunission  insists  on  following  the 
pattern  it  has  established,  every  news  orga- 
nization In  the  country  taking  a  position  on 
any  national  candidate  could  find  iUelf 
having  to  prove  in  exhausting,  unnecessary 
and  ridiculous  detail  that  it  is  not  a  political 
entity  and  has  not  illegally  used  corporate 
funds  in  performing  its  clear  First  Amend- 
ment prerogatives.* 
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THE  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  CELE- 
BRATION OF  THE  HOREB 
LODGE  OF  B'NAI  BRITH  OF 
NEW  HAVEN 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  DeNARDIS 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  March  has  been  dedicated  to 
a  celebration  of  the  125  years  of  exist- 
ence of  the  Horeb  Lodge  of  B'nai 
B'rith  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

It  is  an  event  of  major  significance 
to  the  Jewish  community  in  New 
Haven,  and  one  that  is  being  celebrat- 
ed throughout  the  month  with  special 
activities,  religious  services,  and  a 
grand  ball. 

B'nai  B'rith,  an  organization  that 
has  grown  in  popularity  and  prestige 
over  the  years,  is  not  just  another  civic 
or  community  organization.  It  has  fol- 
lowed consistently  the  preamble  to  its 
constitution  which  says: 

B'nai  B'rith  has  taken  upon  itself  the  mis- 
sion of  uniting  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith 
In  the  work  of  promoting  their  highest  in- 
terest and  those  of  humanity;  of  developing 
and  elevating  the  mental  and  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  people  of  our  faith;  of  Inculcating 
the  purest  principles  of  philanthropy, 
honor,  and  patriotism;  of  supporting  science 
and  art;  alleviating  the  wants  of  the  poor 
and  needy;  visiting  and  caring  for  the  sick; 
going  to  the  rescue  of  victims  of  persecu- 
tion; providing  for.  protecting  and  assisting 
the  aging,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  on  the 
broadest  principles  of  humanity. 

The  Horeb  Lodge  is  a  service  organi- 
zation that  is  part  of  B'nai  B'rith, 
Originally  founded  by  Jewish  inuni- 
grants  from  Germany,  it  was  later 
joined  by  the  Eastern  European  Jews, 
Their  services  to  their  community 
were  originally  philanthropic  and  fra- 
ternal with  death  benefits,  sick  bene- 
fits, and  others.  They  were  needed 
badly  by  the  immigrants  of  the  time, 
and  served  a  worthwhile  purpose. 

As  B'nai  B'rith  grew  nationally  and 
expanded  its  basic  operations,  so  the 
Horeb  Lodge  grew,  expanded,  and  also 
changed.  Their  basic  objectives,  how- 
ever, remained  the  same.  Today. 
Horeb  Lodge  sponsors  Hillel  Founda- 
tion for  Jewish  Education,  disseminat- 
ed in  college-level  yoimg  people.  They 
have  youth  programs,  youth  camp 
programs,  vocational  guidance  pro- 
grams to  counsel  high  school  students, 
and  career  counseling. 

It  is  Horeb  Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith 
which  helped  lay  the  foundation  for 
what  has  become  the  Anti-Defamation 
League.  During  World  War  II.  when 
problems  of  anti-Semitism  developed, 
B'nai  B'rith  developed  a  watchdog 
type  of  committee  in  every  city,  in- 
cluding New  Haven.  A  group  of  mem- 
laers  of  the  Horeb  Lodge  served  as 
guardians  of  the  good  name  of  a  Jew, 
and  watched  for  and  reported  acts  of 
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discrimination.  The  interest  in  this 
aspect  of  the  work  of  the  lodge 
brought  membership  to  its  highest 
level. 

It  was  through  the  Horeb  Lodge  of 
B'nai  B'rith  that  the  mission  of  unit- 
ing persons  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  the 
work  of  promoting  their  highest  inter- 
est, and  those  of  humanity,  was  under- 
taken. It  was— and  is— successful. 

The  work  of  the  Horeb  Lodge  is  of 
major  value  to  the  community  it 
serves.  As  they  continue  to  grow  and 
expand,  the  celebration  they  have 
planned  for  March  1981,  is  well  de- 
served, and  one  that  is  shared  by  aU  of 
us  who  so  strongly  identify  with  serv- 
ice to  our  fellow  man  and  woman.* 


ENCOURAGED  SUPPORT  OF 
NAIROBI  CONFERENCE  ON  AL- 
TERNATIVE ENERGY-I 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  be- 
ginning today  a  series  of  reports  on 
what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  this  year's 
most  significant  international  events: 
The  United  Nations  Conference  on 
New  and  Renewable  Soiu-ces  of 
Energy  (UNCNRSE).  scheduled  for 
August  10-21  in  Nairobi.  Kenya. 

The  conference  would  be  an  ideal 
forum  for  the  United  States  to  affirm 
its  commitment  to  alternative  energy 
development,  while  alleviating  the  de- 
velopment problems  of  underdevel- 
oped counties.  I  am  concerned,  howev- 
er, that  this  opportunity  may  be  lost 
for  failure  to  gain  the  attention  and 
support  of  the  new  administration  and 
Congress.  Over  the  coming  weeks, 
then.  I  intend  to  highlight  the  many 
positive  aspects  of  UNCNRSE  includ- 
ing its  potential  for  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  international  energy  devel- 
opment; the  opportunity  for  private 
U.S.  alternative  energy  investment 
abroad:  and.  perhaps  most  important- 
ly, the  long-term  gain  for  the  United 
States  in  encouraging  energy  self-reli- 
ance within  developing  countries. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  I  have 
been  long  and  deeply  involved  in  re- 
newable energy  development  here  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  alcohol 
fuels.  The  Nairobi  Conference  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  the  first  conference 
on  any  aspect  of  energy  that  the  U.N. 
has  sponsored. 

The  decision  to  convene  the  Nairobi 
Conference  was  taken  in  1978  at  the 
33d  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Its  stated  objective  is  to  promote  an 
awareness,  acceptance,  and  of  new  and 
renewable  energy  sources.  The  Pre- 
paratory Committee  has  already 
agreed  to  a  provisional  agenda,  and 
technical  preparations  are  well  under- 
way. 
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The  Conference  will  cover  10  energy 
sources  and  14  related  technologies. 
Eight  panels  of  international  energy 
specialists  have  identified  the  present 
and  potential  use  of  solar,  wind,  geo- 
thermal,  biomass  conversion,  ocean 
energy,  fuelwood  and  charcoal,  oil 
shale  and  tar  sands,  and  hydropower. 
Two  further  studies  are  being  pre- 
pared on  animal  draft  power  and  the 
use  of  peat  for  fuel.  In  addition,  there 
are  six  crosscutting  panels  that  will 
focus  on  the  main  obstacles  to  renew- 
able energy  development:  Financing; 
research,  development,  and  technol- 
ogy transfer;  information  flows;  educa- 
tion and  training;  industrial  issues  and 
rural  energy.  Finally,  a  synthesis 
group  is  meeting  to  cull  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  technical 
and  crosscutting  panels  into  a  single 
document. 

The  Conference  itself  will  serve  as 
the  focus  of  a  concerted  international 
effort  to  promote  and  develop  a  wide 
range  of  energy  alternatives.  These  ef- 
forts deserve  our  encouragement,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  offer  their  support. 

For  further  details,  I  am  pleased  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
recent  article,  'The  U.N.  Takes  Up  the 
Challenge  of  the  Energy  Transition," 
by  Mr.  Morris  Miller,  UNCNRSE 
Deputy  Secretary-General. 

The  U.N.  Takes  Up  the  Challenge  of  the 
Energy  Transition 

"Humanity  now  faces  one  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous adjustments  in  modem  history, 
with  little  time  to  prepare  for  it."— Lester  R. 
Brown  in  the  foreword  to  Rays  of  Hope: 
The  Transition  to  a  Post-Petroleum  World, 
by  Denis  Hayes.  1977 

THE  BACKDROP  AND  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  D.N. 
CONFERENCE 

Little  time  to  prepare  for  it?  We  were  al- 
ready up  to  our  shoulders  In  "the  momen- 
tous adjustment"  when  these  lines  were 
written  in  1977.  four  years  after  the  1973  oU 
price  "shock".  Pour  more  years  have  passed 
and  we  are  up  to  our  nostrils  and  the  situa- 
tion gets  much  worse  by  the  day.  driven  by 
a  double-barreUed  energy  "crisis",  one  re- 
volving around  oil  and  the  other  around 
fuelwood. 

The  decision  to  convene  the  U.N.  Confer- 
ence on  New  and  Renewable  Sources  of 
Energy  (UNCNRSE)  in  Nairobi  in  August 
1981  can  only  he  understood  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  situation  which  gave  rise  to 
it.  This  Conference  might  be  considered  one 
of  the  major  steps  being  taken  by  the  world 
coDununity  to  navigate  the  adjustment  or 
thp  transition  to  a  new  energy  future  which, 
over  the  next  few  decades,  must  entail  a 
radical  shift  away  from  oil  and  gas.  The 
challenge  is  to  make  this  shift  quickly,  yet 
smoothly  and  equitably,  that  is.  favoring 
the  poorer  developing  countries  which  can 
least  afford  the  added  pains  of  the  adjust- 
ments required. 

In  a  few  broad-brush  strokes  one  can 
reveal  the  dynamics  and  the  desperation  of 
the  situation.  The  oil-importing  developing 
countries  are  now  running  an  annual  bal- 
ance of  payment  deficit  of  about  $50  billion 
and  this  is  projected  to  Increase  to  about 
$60  billion  over  the  next  two  years  as  the 
price  of  oil  rises  and  their  energy  require- 
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ments  Increase  by  virtue  of  the  growth  of 
population  and  the  economy.  The  implica- 
tion of  this  is  simply  that  these  countries 
liave  been  going  into  deeper  and  deeper 
debt  to  finance  imports  for  survival  and/or 
development  and  have  now  reached  a  break- 
ing point  in  their  borrowing  capacity,  or.  to 
put  it  differently,  lenders  and  donors  have 
stretched  themselves  to  their  limit,  or  at 
least,  as  far  as  they  wish  to  go  or  dare  to  go. 
Developing  countries  which  need  to  import 
oil  thus  face  a  dire  choice  between  spending 
their  scarce  foreign  excliange  on  oil  or  on 
food  or  other  essential  imports. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  if  these  coun- 
tries were  to  grow  at  the  rate  they  experi- 
enced in  the  years  before  1973.  their  oil  im- 
ports, by  the  year  2000.  could  be  expected  to 
triple  (from  8  billion  barrels  per  day  to  25). 
Even  with  much  slower  rates  of  growth  and 
much  greater  economy  or  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  oil.  imports  of  oil  could  be  expected 
to  double  over  the  next  two  decades.  This 
spells  even  more  debt,  more  belt-tightening 
(especially  by  the  poorest)  and  incredible 
strain  for  the  present  economic  order. 

Add  to  this  what  some  call  "a  second 
energy  crisis",  namely,  the  one  related  to 
fuelwood  and  the  picture  is  even  more  bleak 
and  desperate.  While  oil  is  essential  for  the 
"modem  sector"  of  every  nation's  economy 
and  now  accounts  for  over  half  of  the 
world's  energy  supply,  wood  which  accounts 
for  a  much  smaller  percentage,  from  4%  to 
12%  depending  on  various  estimates,  is  as 
essentlaL  It  fills  a  "tjasic  need"  for  the 
world's  poorest,  the  IVi  billion  who  live  in 
the  "rural  sector"  and  on  the  periphery  of 
the  modem  sector  in  urban  slums.  For 
them,  the  search  for  fuelwood  is  a  matter  of 
survival,  it  provides  the  energy  to  heat  and 
coolL.  This  scavenging  process  takes  more 
and  more  time  and  accelerates  the  depletion 
of  the  world's  forest  cover  which  is  going  on 
at  a  rate  of  8  acres  per  seconds  or  v>  of  the 
total  in  20  years.  And  the  rate  is  accelerat- 
ing, as  a  vicious  circle  sets  in:  topsoU  gets  ex- 
posed and  washed  away,  soil  nutrients  are 
reduced,  agricultural  productivity  and  in- 
comes decline,  reliance  on  "free  "  fuelwood 
increases  .  .  . 

The  pressing  question  is  how  to  slow 
down,  stop  and  reverse  this  process.  This 
would  call  for  an  effort  which,  by  World 
Bank  estimates.  Involves  the  planting  of  50 
million  hectares  of  fuelwood  by  the  year 
2000  just  to  satisfy  the  projected  demand 
for  wood  for  heating  and  cooking,  or.  to  put 
it  another  way.  a  rate  of  planting  which  is  5 
times  present  levels  taking  a  global  average 
but  which  in  some  countries,  calls  for  a  rate 
of  planting  15  times  greater. 

Both  the  oU  and  the  related  fuelwood 
crises  are  intensifying  to  explosive  propor- 
tions, especially  in  the  rural  areas  and 
urban  slums  of  the  poorer  oil-Importing  de- 
veloping <»untries  where  living  standards, 
already  abysmally  low.  are  being  further  re- 
duced. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  should  be 
abundantly  clear  why  greater  reliance  on  al- 
ternate sources  of  energy  has  become  an  es- 
sential comerstone  of  hopes  for  a  brighter 
future.  Since  1973  the  world  community  has 
become  painfully  aware  that  the  end  of  the 
fossil  age  of  energy  is  in  sight.  The  key 
question  is  wtiat  would  replace  these 
sources  of  energy. 

Coal  could  become  resurgent  in  its  tradi- 
tional form  but  it  may  be  impeded  by  envi- 
ronmental concerns;  however,  it  environ- 
mentally is  more  acceptable  as  well  as  more 
convenient  in  liquified  and  gaseous  forms; 
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Nuclear  could  break  out  of  Its  stalled  tra- 
jectory, especially  in  the  form  of  breeder  re- 
actors and  fusion  though  the  questions  of 
safety  and  related  issues  will  remain  to  con- 
strain its  potential: 

Solar  could  once  again  emerge  as  the 
dominant  source  of  energy,  a  role  it  played 
over  the  miUenia  before  the  coming  of  coal 
ushered  in  the  fossil  fuel  era  two  centuries 
ago. 

Can  we  consciously  make  decisions  as  to 
these  energy  options?  To  do  so  given  the 
global  nature  of  todays  energy  network,  the 
decisions  call  for  U.N.  involvement.  This  is 
the  ultimate  rationale  for  the  U.N.  Confer- 
ence and  for  its  mandate  in  terms  of  time 
frame  and  scope. 

Given  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  the 
Conference  will  focus  on  the  next  two  dec- 
ades while  keeping  the  long-term  50-year 
transition  period  as  a  frame  of  reference. 
The  General  Assembly  has  specified  that 
the  focus  shall  t>e  on  a  limited  list  of  energy 
sources  labelled  'new  and  renewable",  such 
as  solar,  biomass,  fuelwood  and  charcoal, 
hydro,  wind,  ocean,  draught  animals,  tar 
sands  and  oil  shale,  peat  and  geothermal 
(some  of  which  are  neither  renewable  nor 
new).  However,  the  Conference  will  consider 
each  of  these  within  a  broader  energy-devel- 
opment framework  within  which  they  will 
be  assessed  as  alternatives  to  oil,  gas,  coal 
and  nuclear  power. 

Since  the  Conference  is  a  response  to  a 
complex  of  problems  which  are  global  in 
amplitude,  the  analysis  and  discussion  will 
be  oriented  to  the  global  nature  of  the 
energy  supply  problems,  that  is.  it  will  be 
designed  to  generate  proposals  for  resolving 
problems  which  transcend  national  bound- 
aries and  calls  for  joint  action.  Proposal  of  a 
universal  nature  which  are  resolvable  by  in- 
dividual countries  acting  alone  wUl  not,  of 
course,  be  excluded,  but  the  emphasis  will 
be  on  the  global  proposals  that  can  consti- 
tute items  in  a  Programme  of  Action  which 
the  U.N.  and  others  can  be  expected  to  im- 
plement. 

HOW  THI  COWFERENCE  IS  STUUCTURED  AHB 
SCHEDULED 

The  Conference  is  organized  to  consider  in 
some  depth  six  of  the  major  institutional 
constraints  which  seem  to  impede  the  intro- 
duction and  diffiision  of  specific  alternate 
energy  sources  which  are  judged  to  be 
"ripe"  (requiring  little  work  on  their  tech- 
nological development)  or  "near-ripe"  (re- 
quiring research  and/or  demonstration  with 
a  likelihood  of  being  "proven"  within  the 
next  two  decades). 

(o)  Technical  Panels 

Eight  of  these  have  been  organized  to  con- 
sider solar,  biomass.  hydro,  wind,  ocean,  geo- 
thermal. tar  sands  and  oil  shale,  and  fuel- 
wood  and  charcoal.  (Peat  and  animal 
draught  power  are  being  handled  by  con- 
sultant studies  without  benefit  of  panel  dis- 
cussion and  revision).  Their  task  is  to  indi- 
cate trends  in  energy  technologies  and 
thereby  identify  which  are  promising,  that 
is.  judged  to  be  likely  to  be  "significant  con- 
tributors to  the  total  energy  supply.  This 
judgment  involves  assessment  not  only  of 
technologies  from  a  scientific/technological 
perspective  but  also  in  terms  of  (I)  costs  rel- 
ative to  alternative  sources,  and  (ii)  socially 
and  environmentally  acceptable. 

(b)  Ad  Hoc  Groups  of  Exjyerts 

Six  groups  of  experts  are  now  (during  the 
months  of  December  1980  and  January 
1981)  in  the  process  of  meeting  to  focus  on 
policies  which  could  influence  the  rate  and 
manner  of  introducing  the  technologies  and 
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related  programs  which  the  Technical 
Panels  have  identified  as  promising.  The 
Secretariat  is  preparing  background  papers 
which  the  groups  of  experts  are  expected  to 
modify.  The  emerging  documents  from  each 
group  will  spotlight  each  of  the  following 
six  major  constraints  which  impede  the 
rapid  "market"  penetration  of  the  "new" 
sources  of  energry: 

(I)  Financial  barriers  to  funding  energy 
technologies  or  programs  which,  because  of 
their  newness  or  scale,  are  riskier  than 
"proven"  technologies: 

(II)  Information  flow  bottlenecks  stem- 
ming from  the  newness  of  technologies  or 
programs; 

(ill)  Research,  development  and  demon- 
stration inadequacies  and  imbalances  in 
terms  of  where  the  R  and  D  is  carried  out. 
to  what  needs  it  is  oriented,  and  other  asso- 
ciated impediments  to  this  crucial  process  of 
technological  diffusion; 

(iv)  Education  and  training  inadequacies 
and  imbalances  in  terms  of  where  the  edu- 
cation and  training  takes  place,  what  is 
taught,  to  whom,  etc.; 

(v)  Rural  energy  infrastructural  system 
weakness  by  virtue  of  geographic  dispersion 
and  the  back  of  adequate  financial,  informa- 
tional and  educational  institutions;  and 

(vi)  Industrial  sector  weakness  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  provide  components  or 
complete  systems  for  the  new  energy  tech- 
nologies and  to  be  flexible  to  expand  or 
change  products  or  processes  to  take  advan- 
tage of  new  energy  sources. 

Prom  this  cross-cutting  process  of  analysis 
smd  discussion  there  should  emerge  a  syn- 
thesis which  will  be  discussed  by  a  Synthe- 
sis Group  in  mid  February  81.  From  this,  in 
turn,  the  elements  of  a  Programme  of 
Action  could  be  Identified  and  discussed  at  a 
Preparatory  Committee  meeting  at  the  end 
of  March. 

WHAT  CAN  REALISTICALLY  BE  EXPECTED  OF  THE 
CONFERENCE 

For  various  reasons  it  would  seem  very  op- 
timistic to  expect  all  of  the  sources  of 
energy  which  the  Conference  is  mandated 
to  examine  to  contribute  more  than  10-15% 
of  total  (minimal)  energy  requirements  an- 
ticipated by  the  year  2000  and  25%  by  the 
year  2030  even  if  all  of  the  institutional  con- 
traints  were  overcome.  But  to  supply  even 
these  percentages  would  be  a  formidable 
challenge  Involving  a  tripling  or  quadru- 
pling of  alternate  energy  output.  Nonethe- 
less, this  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  first 
goal. 

The  Conference,  however,  cannot  project 
the  possible  or  likely  contribution  of  each  of 
these  sources  since  their  application  is  con- 
ditional on  very  regional  and  time-specific 
factors,  including  anticipated  projections  of 
costs  of  oil.  gas,  coal,  nuclear  and  other  al- 
ternatives. It  suffices  for  the  Conference  to 
try  to  lower  the  constraints  so  that  each 
energy  source  can  realize  its  fullest  poten- 
tial, whatever  that  may  be.  This  would  call 
for  the  Conference  to  bring  forward  action- 
able proposals  regarding  information  and  fi- 
nancial flows,  research  and  development, 
education  and  training,  etc. 

Questions  will  still  remain  to  be  answered: 
where  is  the  rest  of  the  energy  supply  to 
come  from?  What  can  be  done  to  accelerate 
the  Introduction  and  diffusion  of  these 
other  sources  which,  presumably,  are 
deemed  to  be  socially  and  environmentally 
accepUble?  What  are  the  global  energy-en- 
vironmental relationships?  This  Conference 
is  but  the  first  step  in  a  long  process.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  WILLIAM 
FRANK 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18.  1981 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rise  before 
this  distinguished  body  today  to  (»11 
attention  to  the  exemplary  service  and 
citizenship  of  World  War  I  veteran 
William  Prank  of  Bay  City.  Mich.  I 
wish  to  join  with  his  colleagues  of  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  Robert 
King,  Jr.  Chapter  No.  9,  fellow  veter- 
ans, area  residents,  and  friends  in 
paying  this  much  deserved  tribute  to 
William  Prank. 

Mr.  Prank  is  among  those  who  have 
walked  the  longest  mile  for  this  Na- 
tion's liberty  and  security.  Since  re- 
turning to  civilian  life  he  has  earned 
the  sincere  gratitude  and  affection  of 
all  the  members  of  his  post  and  the 
community.  Today,  we  recognize  not 
only  the  longevity  of  his  service,  but 
also  his  dedication  and  duty  to  our 
community  interests. 

I  am  proud  to  offer  Mr.  William 
Prank  my  heartiest  congratulations 
and  commendation  for  his  fine  record 
of  service.  His  dedication  to  our 
Nation  should  be  emulated  by  all 
American  citizens.* 


NAZI  WAR  VICTIMS— CLAIMS 
AGAINST  EAST  GERMANY 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  94th  Congress,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  our  colleague,  Jonathan 
Bingham,  we  enacted  legislation. 
Public  Law  94-542,  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  against  East  Ger- 
many for  the  wrongful  taking  of  prop- 
erty due  to  the  racial  and  religious 
persecution  by  the  Nazi  regime  before 
and  during  World  War  II. 

Unfortunately,  it  subsequently 
l)ecame  apparent  that  a  large  number 
of  persons  were  unable  to  successfully 
make  claims  against  the  East  German 
Government  under  Public  Law  94-542 
because  of  a  decision  which  had  been 
made  by  the  East  German  Govern- 
ment in  1951. 

Under  Public  Law  94-542.  claims 
could  be  presented  to  the  Commission 
by  persons  who  were  U.S.  nationals  at 
the  time  of  the  loss  of  the  property. 
The  German  Government  decreed  the 
"time  of  loss"  to  be  September  6,  1951, 
and  the  Poreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  followed  this  1951  date  in 
its  determinations.  The  problem 
arises,  however,  because  many  of  the 
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Nazi  war  victims  living  the  the  United 
States  were  not  yet  U.S.  citizens  as  of 
September  6,  1951,  although  most  did 
become  citizens  by  the  time  Public 
Law  94-542  was  enacted,  or  by  the 
time  when  the  United  States  recog- 
nized the  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic, 1974.  Thus,  the  rights  of  these  per- 
manent, taxpaying  U.S.  residents  who 
had  fled  the  Nazi  horrors  were  cut  off 
because  their  citizenship  had  not  yet 
been  finalized. 

All  legal  remedies  for  these  people 
were  also  cut  off  by  the  East  German 
Government  because  they  were  no 
longer  residents  of  East  Germany  as 
of  1951.  Thus,  because  of  action  by  the 
East  German  Government,  and  lan- 
guage used  in  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  94-542,  many  of  these  claims  have 
been  either  not  submitted,  or  denied 
by  the  Commission. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  I  am  pro- 
posing legislation  which  would  allow 
the  filing  and  consideration  of  claims 
against  the  East  German  Government 
by  any  person  who  was:  Pirst,  a  perma- 
nent U.S.  resident  as  of  September  6, 
1951.  the  time  of  loss,  who  was  waiting 
to  become  a  U.S.  citizen;  and  second, 
who.  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  94-542.  had  become  a 
U.S.  citizen.  It  would,  of  course,  t)e 
necessary  for  the  Commission,  based 
upon  this  changed  definition,  to 
reopen  the  filing  period  for  claims 
against  the  East  German  Government, 
for  a  short  period.  This  is  also  pro- 
vided for  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  these 
claims  itself,  and  thus,  this  legislation 
would  not  burden  the  Pederal  Treas- 
ury. 

Those  of  u.<!  now  in  Government  can 
do  little  to  restore  the  lives  or  well- 
being  of  those  millions  of  people  who 
suffered  the  outrages  and  inhuman- 
ities of  the  Nazi  regime.  We  should, 
however,  do  what  we  can,  in  any  small 
way,  to  remove  the  roadblocks  to  the 
compensation  that  may  be  due  some 
of  the  victims.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation.  A  copy  of  the 
bill  follows: 

H.R.  2619 
A  bm  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (relating  to 
claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  German  Democratic  Republic) 
to  permit  the  determination  of  claims  of 
persons  who  were  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  as  of  the  date  of  loss  and  by  Sep- 
tember 4.  1974.  citizens  of  the  United 
States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
Amendments  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  Section  601(1)  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C. 
1644a(l))  is  amended— 
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(1)  in  subparagraph  (a)  after  "United 
States"  by  inserting  "or  who  is  an  alien  law- 
fully iulmitted  for  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States  and  by  September  4.  1974, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (b)  by  striking  out 
"natural  persons  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"persons  described  in  subparagraph  (a)"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  3.  Section  602  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C. 
1644b)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  after  "claims  by 
nationals  of  the  United  States"  by  inserting 
"who  were  ineligible  to  have  their  claims 
considered  by  the  Commission  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  International  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  Amendments  of  1981";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
Amendments  of  1981". 

Sec.  4.  Section  609  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C. 
16441)  is  amended  after  "date  for  filing  of" 
by  inserting  "those".* 


INCREASED  FUNDS  FOR  RADIO 
FREE  EUROPE  AND  RADIO  LIB- 
ERTY 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port for  the  President's  decision  to  in- 
crease funding  by  $4  million  to  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  endorse  this 
effort. 

Now  more  than  ever,  we  need  to 
communicate  to  nations  which  lie  in 
the  path  to  Soviet  expansion,  as  well 
as  to  those  currently  under  Soviet 
domination,  the  advantages  of  free- 
dom. 

These  efforts  are  of  paramount  im- 
portancre  to  the  continuing  peace  and 
stability  of  the  free  world.  I  applaud 
this  new  emphasis  on  carrying  the 
message  of  freedom  to  those  whose 
access  to  information  is  rigidly  con- 
troUed. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  see 
the  pressing  necessity  to  use  every 
peaceful  means  to  curb  the  rising  tide 
of  Soviet  hegemony.  Radio  Free 
Elurope  and  Radio  Liberty  are  effec- 
tive Tivenues  to  this  end.* 


A  CHALLENGE  FOR 
TOXICOLOGISTS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  scientists  have 
wondered  at  the  political  factors  that 
have  diverted  a  great  part  of  cancer 
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research  funds  away  from  cancer  re- 
search, to  pay  instead  for  animal  test- 
ing. The  results  have  heen  twofold: 
scares  have  been  created  about  chemi- 
cals generally,  even  on  evidence  of 
very  weak  effects;  and  less  research  at- 
tention has  been  possible  for  solving 
the  riddles  of  toxicological  effects 
within  animal  cells.  Testing  is  not  re- 
search. 

In  a  recent  statement,  printed  in  the 
March  2.  1981,  edition  of  Chemical 
and  Engineering  News,  Dr.  Joshua 
Lederberg,  a  geneticist,  Nobel  Laure- 
ate, and  president  of  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity issued  a  challenge  for  toxi(x>l- 
ogists.  It  is  a  challenge  to  science  in 
general,  and  to  Congress  as  we  con- 
template science  policy. 

Dr.  Lederberg's  comments  should  be 
studied  for  it  serves  as  an  important 
reference  in  our  future  considerations 
of  risk-benefit  assessment. 

His  statement  was  condensed  in 
Chemical  and  Elngineering  News,  from 
which  this  is  taken: 

A  CHALLENGE  FOR  TOXI(X>LOCISTS 

With  all  of  the  enormous  expansion  both 
in  quality  and  in  quantity— that  Is.  in  the 
variety  and  total  material—of  the  chemical 
industry.  I  believe  today  that  we're  in  a  far 
healthier  position  than  we  were  30  yean 
ago.  Thirty  years  ago.  there  were  fewer  sub- 
stances being  emitted,  but  the  abandon  that 
they  were  being  dealt  with!  You  had  work- 
ers walking  knee  deep  in  solvents  and 
paying  absolutely  no  attention  to  them. 
Since  then,  there  has  t>een  a  sharp  increase 
in  vigilance.  With  respect  to  a  wide  variety 
of  substances.  I  am  quite  confident  that  the 
average  exposure  to  many  of  these  chemi- 
cals is  down  by  a  factor  of  100  or  1000  <XMn- 
pared  to  what  it  was  in  the  early  1950's.  just 
on  account  of  the  awareness  that  has  been 
generated,  the  public  sensitivities  about 
these  matters.  There  is  no  major  industry 
today  that  does  not  now  have  a  deeply  in- 
grained environmetal  apparatus— proce- 
dures, bureaucracy,  and  doctrine— with  re- 
spect to  control  of  environmental  problems. 
This  is  an  enormous  advance  over  what  was 
the  case  30  years  ago. 

We  have  at  this  point,  of  course,  the  re- 
sponsibility to  work  out  procedures  that  will 
provide  for  appropriate  surveillance  of  new 
substances,  for  prevention  of  human  expo- 
sure where  it  really  is  of  some  consequence. 
This  in  turn  presents  an  enormous  chal- 
lenge to  scientific  enterprise:  it  is  just  begin- 
ning to  l>e  met. 

If  there  is  any  message  that  I  would  like 
to  see  conveyed  It  is  the  gross  inadequacy  of 
our  present  knowledge  base  to  face  properly 
the  enormous  environmental  challenge  that 
we  have  at  the  present  time. 

I  think  the  testing  of  substances  could  be 
greatly  improved,  improved  above  all  by 
better  understanding  of  the  mechanisms  by 
which  these  sut)6tances  work.  Right  now 
there  is  almost  no  rationale  for  deciding 
whether  the  mouse,  the  rat.  the  rabbit,  the 
guinea  pig,  or  the  monkey  is  going  to  be  the 
better  model  for  effects  on  human  behavior. 
In  fact,  very  few  substances  have  been 
tested  using  more  than  one  species  in  order 
to  build  up  a  body  of  theory  to  project  in 
what  way  the  human  is  likely  to  be  more  or 
less  like  other  animals. 

For  that  reason  I  have  felt  particular  pri- 
ority   should    be    to    that    discipline    that 
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hardly  exists  tod&y.  Which  I  would  call 
comparative  toxicolgy.  When  it  comes  to 
toxic  suttstances  the  prevailing  doctrine  is  to 
find  the  most  sensitive  animal  and  if  you 
can  get  a  toxic  effect,  there  is  potenital 
hazard  in  man.  Therefore,  under  most  cir- 
cumstances, you  need  to  abolish  the  sub- 
stance if  you  can  produce  cancer  in  that 
animal.  Well,  I  can't  argue  against  that  in 
any  affirmative  way,  with  the  present  state 
of  our  tmowledge.  but  it  is  obviously  fraught 
with  all  kinds  of  difficulties  and  false  posi- 
tives. It  is  being  excessively  rigorous  in  a 
few  cases  when  there  are  10.000  other 
things  that  haven't  been  looked  at  yet. 

First  of  all,  understand  that  the  one  or 
two  or  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  that  we're  now  spending  on  routine 
suiimal  tests  are  almost  all  worthless  from 
the  point  of  view  of  standard-setting.  It  may 
be  appropriate  for  setting  alarms. 

I  would  think  the  most  immediate  solu- 
tion is  to  redeploy  some  of  our  resources. 
The  resources  are  not  only  money,  there  is 
the  time  and  effort.  The  whole  quality  of 
the  field  of  toxicology  has  been  so  drowned 
by  the  requirement  to  do  these  kinds  of 
tests  that  that,  in  itself,  had  made  it  a  less 
respectable  discipline  from  the  point  of  view 
of  more  fundamental  biological  interests. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  come  down  to  is 
that  it  is  simply  not  possible  with  all  the 
animals  in  the  world  to  go  through  new 
chemicals  in  the  blind  way  that  we  have  at 
the  present  time,  and  reach  credible  conclu- 
sions about  the  hazards  to  hiunan  health. 
We  are  at  an  impasse.  It  is  one  that  has 
deep  scientific  roots,  and  we  had  better  do 
something  about  it.« 


RED  BAITING:  NO  ANSWER  FOR 
EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  who  oppose  military  aid  to 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  have 
heard  the  charge  that  we  are  helping 
the  leftists  take  control  of  that  coun- 
try. The  charge  is  just  plain  absurd.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  anyone 
actually  believes  that  those  who 
oppose  U.S.  involvement  In  El  Salva- 
dor want  to  see  a  Communist  victory 
there. 

I  do  want  to  see  moderate,  democrat- 
ic elements  strengthened  in  El  Salva- 
dor. Sending  military  aid  does  not  ac- 
complish that  goal,  nor  does  it  address 
the  history  of  oppression  and  poverty 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
population  of  El  Salvador.  As  former 
Senator  Aiken,  Republican  of  Ver- 
mont, once  said.  "No  people  were  ever 
starved  into  democracy." 

Military  aid  to  El  Salvador  places 
the  United  States  in  the  position,  in 
the  words  of  former  Ambassador 
White,  of  arming  some  of  the  world's 
most  dangerous  men.  the  El  Salva- 
doran  security  forces  who  last  year 
lulled  thousands  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
let  its  foreign  policy  be  determined  by 
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red  baiting,  and  by  the  self-serving 
statements  of  those  who  seek  to  por- 
tray political  opponents  as  'soft  on 
communism." 

I  believe  any  thinking  individual 
would  agree  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  not  pro-Communist,  either 
in  El  Salvador  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  church  in  Latin  America  is  a  cru- 
sader for  social  and  economic  justice 
and,  consequently,  has  suffered  the 
persecution  of  governments  which  op- 
press their  own  people. 

On  March  5,  Archbishop  James 
Hickey,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  testified 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Catholic  Conference.  Archbish- 
op Rickey's  testimony  outlines  the 
basis  for  a  responsible  American  policy 
toward  El  Salvador.  He  speaks  with 
knowledge  and  a  deep  commitment  to 
the  people  of  El  Salvador.  Prom  Arch- 
bishop Hickey  comes  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  commonsense  foreign 
policy  that  I  have  read  during  the 
entire  debate  on  El  Salvador. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  his  tes- 
timony, which  appeared  in  Mr.  E^dgar's 
statement  in  the  Record  of  March  17, 
1981.  page  4605. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  COAL 
INCENTIVES  ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressmen Tom  Corcoran,  Kent  Hance, 
and  Cleve  Benedict  are  joining  me 
today  in  introducing  the  Coal  Incen- 
tives Act  of  1980,  a  bill  which  would 
encourage  the  production  and  use  of 
domestic  coal. 

The  United  States  needs  to  reduce 
its  dependence  on  imported  oil  by 
maximizing  the  utilization  of  our  do- 
mestic resources.  Our  most  abundant 
domestic  source  of  energy  is  coal, 
which  constitutes  over  80  percent  of 
our  fossil  fuel  energy  reserve,  yet  sup- 
plies only  18  percent  of  our  energy 
needs.  In  many  States,  coal  miners  are 
unemployed. 

In  our  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
energy  problem,  we  have  established 
numerous  schemes  to  restrain 
demand,  encourage  alternative  sources 
of  energy,  and  compel  people  to  switch 
to  abundant  fuels.  What  we  have 
failed  to  address  is  the  restraint  on 
our  ability  to  utilize  coal.  One  of  the 
major  problems  in  converting  to  coal  is 
the  1977  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  The  Clean  Air  Act  should  be  an 
important  tool  in  assuring  a  healthy 
environment  while  allowing  sustained 
economic  growth  and  increased  use  of 
domestic  energy  resources.  However, 
in  many  areas  of  the  country,  the  1977 
amendments  to  that  act  have  made  it 
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impossible  to  utilize  coal,  and  in  other 
areas,  the  1977  amendments  have 
pushed  the  cost  of  using  coal  to  a 
point  where  there  is  virtually  no  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  imported 
oil  and  the  cost  of  domestic  coal.  Thus, 
indiistry  lacks  the  economic  incentive 
necessary  to  convert. 

The  public  health  goals  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  are  laudable.  However,  in  eval- 
uating the  benefits  of  environmental 
regulation,  we  must  be  aware  of  their 
impacts  on  other  areas  of  national 
concern.  Our  reliance  on  imported 
energy  is  a  major  national  security 
problem  which  can  no  longer  be  ig- 
nored. We  cannot  continue  to  enact 
and  implement  overly  restrictive  envi- 
ronmental legislation  in  a  vacuum  and 
ignore  the  energy,  economic,  and  na- 
tional security  implications  of  what  we 
do. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
designed  to  balance  our  energy  and  en- 
vironmental objectives.  Title  I  of  the 
bill  modifies  some  of  the  most  restric- 
tive features  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  enacted  in  1977,  fea- 
tures which  effectively  eliminate  coal 
as  a  source  of  energy  independence. 
The  bill  is  intended  to  strike  a  balance 
between  the  desire  for  a  healthy  envi- 
ronment and  the  need  for  energy 
independence  without  either  of  these 
goals  precluding  our  attaining  the 
other. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  re- 
quires cost/benefit  analyses,  including 
the  energy  impact  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards. If  a  major  stationary  source  sat- 
isfies all  applicable  standards,  it  would 
not  be  subject  to  more  stringent  limi- 
tations for  a  10-year  period.  The  bill 
would  also  moderate  the  standards  for 
local  coal  exemptions  under  section 
110(f).  Sources  which  voluntarily  con- 
vert to  coal  would  be  given  additional 
time  to  meet  air  quality  standards. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  provides  tax  in- 
centives for  pollution  control  equip- 
ment, which  are  necessary  to  encour- 
age the  utilization  of  coal.  The  energy 
tax  credits  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  and  the  Crude 
Oil  Windfall  Profits  Tax  of  1980  are 
generally  not  applicable  to  public  util- 
ity property.  The  bill  would  apply 
these  credits  to  public  utility  property 
such  as  equipment  necessary  to  permit 
the  use  of  coal  in  electric  generating 
facilities.  The  current  restriction  on 
energy  tax  credits  for  coal  preparation 
plants,  which  limits  the  credit  solely 
to  plants  at  the  point  of  use,  would  be 
deleted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressmen  Tom  Cor- 
coran, Kent  Hance,  Cleve  Benedict, 
and  I  believe  that  the  Coal  Incentives 
Act  of  1980  represents  a  significant 
step  in  the  direction  of  encoiu-aging 
the  production  and  utilization  of  do- 
mestic coal  in  an  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable way.  We  simply  must  put  this 
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valuable    resource    to    work    for   the 
benefit  of  all  Americans.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ess  of  the  bankruptcy  laws  as  it  per- 
tains to  grain  stored  under  custodial 
contract.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


THE  PARMER  GRAIN 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  COLEMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  protect 
farmers  from  an  extremely  unjust  sit- 
uation—that of  having  grain  stored  in 
commercial  grain  elevators  impounded 
by  the  courts  when  those  elevators  file 
bankruptcy.  This  occurred  recently  in 
southwest  Missouri,  and  a  Missouri 
farmer  who  rightfully  owned  about 
30,000  bushels  of  soybeans  was  forced 
to  defy  Federal  marshals  to  retrieve 
his  grain.  This  farmer  simply  could 
not  wait  for  the  intricacies  of  the  law 
to  be  examined  under  our  bankruptcy 
statutes.  The  courts  could  not  stay 
Mother  Nature.  The  farmer  had  to  sell 
those  soybeans  and  pay  off  his  loan  at 
the  local  bank  so  he  could  buy  seed 
and  meet  his  other  production  costs  to 
plant  the  next  crop.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  a  situation  that  can  be  re- 
laxed while  lawyers  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue  decide  what  to  do  with  the 
grain,  the  assets  and  the  creditors  of 
the  bankrupt  elevator.  We  are  talking 
about  spring  planting  time— in  the 
Midwest,  it  is  that  window  of  a  few 
weeks  when  seeds  must  get  into  the 
ground.  The  time  factor  for  a  farmer 
is  critical;  the  situation  in  southeast 
Missouri  is  not  an  unusual  or  isolated 
case.  These  bankruptcies  occur  numer- 
ous times  during  a  vear,  and  the  Con- 
gress must  correct  it  soon. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  American 
farmers  idled  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  by  a  grain  elevator  company 
which  is  either  poorly  managed  or  per- 
haps even  undergoing  criminal  investi- 
gations. 

My  bill— the  Farmer  Grain  Protec- 
tion Act— would  amend  the  bankrupt- 
cy law  to  allow  farmers  easy  access  to 
their  grain  when  they  can  produce 
proof  of  ownership,  at  the  time  of  a 
company's  filing  bankruptcy.  Essen- 
tially, this  is  an  insurance  policy  for 
farmers  who  must  store  their  grain  off 
the  farm. 

In  this  time  when  many  farmers  are 
hard  pressed  to  keep  up  with  rising 
production  costs  and  high  interest 
rates,  the  Congress  must  take  steps  to 
ease  other  burdens  farmers  may  be 
forced  to  carry.  Times  are  not  good 
throughout  our  economy  and  situa- 
tions like  the  one  we  have  been  wit- 
nessing in  southeast  Missouri  could 
very  well  be  only  the  first  of  many  to 
come. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
act  quickly  on  this  legislation  and  will 
act  to  alleviate  this  unreasonable  proc- 


SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS  WITH 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
my  colleagues,  Messrs.  Bonker  and  La- 
GOMARSiNO,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  that  would  finally  settle 
our  long-standing  dispute  with  the 
Government  of  Czechoslovakia  over 
private  property  claims.  Under  this 
legislation,  U.S.  claimants  would  be 
paid  in  full  for  validated  losses  of 
property  expropriated  by  the  current 
regime  in  Czechoslovakia.  That  pay- 
ment would  be  made  from  interest  on 
funds  that  would  be  realized  from  the 
sale  of  gold  belonging  to  Czechoslova- 
kia. The  principal  amoimt  received  for 
the  gold  would  be  returned  to  Czecho- 
slovakia after  payment  of  claims  from 
the  accrued  interest. 

This  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  a 
long  and  rather  sad  history.  Twice  in 
the  past  20  years  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  have  entered  into 
good-faith  negotiations  to  settle  these 
claims,  and  twice  our  Government  has 
initiated  settlement  agreements,  only 
to  have  implementation  of  those 
agreements  blocked  by  the  Congress. 
In  the  meantime,  of  course,  the  claim- 
ants have  received  nothing.  Many  are 
now  quite  elderly,  and  in  need  of  the 
claims  payments  due  them. 

The  history  of  this  dispute  and  the 
negotiations  that  have  taken  place, 
however,  have  been  dramatically 
eclipsed  by  recent  events.  The  sharp 
increase  in  the  price  of  gold  in  1978-79 
has  fundamentally  changed  the  pa- 
rameters of  the  dispute.  Prior  to  those 
increases,  the  value  of  the  Czech  gold 
in  our  t>ossession  was  only  about  $8.4 
million,  or  8  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  claims— $105  million, 
principal  and  interest.  When  the  price 
of  gold  peaked  some  months  ago  at 
about  $950  per  ounce,  the  value  of 
that  gold  had  ballooned  to  $268  mil- 
lion, more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
the  claims.  Even  at  today's  price  of 
about  $475  per  ounce,  its  value  is  $134 
million,  well  in  excess  of  the  claims.  It 
would  be  foolhardy  and  unfair  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  ignore  this 
change,  or  to  fail  to  have  it  reflected 
in  what  we  consider  a  reasonable  and 
equitable  settlement  for  our  citizens. 

A  settlement  of  about  40  cents  on 
the  dollar  of  the  principal  amount  of 
the  claims,  although  rejected  by  the 
Congress,  was  perhaps  not  totally  un- 
reasonable at  a  time  when  we  con- 
trolled  Czech  gold  assets  valued  at 
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only  about  $8  million.  But  at  a  time 
when  we  have  assets  worth  well  in 
excess  of  the  claims,  a  mere  40  cents 
on  the  dollar  could  hardly  be  consid- 
ered equitable.  True,  our  settlements 
with  other  countries,  including  the 
most  recent  one  with  the  Chinese, 
have  averaged  about  40  percent  of  the 
principal  amount  of  the  claims.  But  in 
no  other  settlement  have  we  con- 
trolled assets  in  excess  of  the  total 
amount  of  claims  as  we  now  do  in  the 
case  of  Czechoslovakia.  Whatever  the 
relative  amount  of  our  past  settle- 
ments, they  have  always  closely-  re- 
flected the  absolute  amount  of  any 
assets  we  held.  In  the  case  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  notion  that  a  reasonable 
and  equitable  settlement  from  our 
point  of  view  should  reflect,  among 
other  things,  the  value  of  the  assets 
under  our  control  suggests  that  we  can 
settle  for  nothing  less  than  full  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest.  Even 
having  done  so,  Czechoslovakia  stands 
to  get  back  a  substantial  sum  in  gold 
or  cash— more,  certainly,  than  the  gold 
was  worth  prior  to  its  recent  apprecia- 
tion, and  depending  upon  what  hap- 
pens to  the  price  of  gold  in  the  coming 
months,  more  even  perhaps  than  it 
will  be  paying  out  to  American  claim- 
ants. That  is  all  the  more  reason,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  and  must  insist 
upon  full  payment  of  our  claimants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  a 
unilateral  action  by  the  United  States 
to  pay  the  claimants,  but  it  does  not 
preclude  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Indeed  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  continue  to  seeks  such  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  settlement,  and  a 
period  of  3  months  is  provided  for 
such  further  negotiation  before  any 
unilateral  action  by  the  United  States 
would  be  authorized. 

Much  has  been  said,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  the  right  of  the  United  States 
under  an  agreement  to  which  we  are  a 
party  with  France  and  Great  Britain, 
and  under  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  generally,  to  liquidate  the 
Czech  gold  in  our  possession  for  pur- 
poses of  payment  of  claims,  as  author- 
ized by  this  bill.  I  was  once  quite  skep- 
tical about  that  myself.  I  will  not  try 
to  review  all  the  legal  argimients  here. 
They  are  elaborate  and  complicated. 
Suffice  to  say  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  chaired 
by  our  colleague  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hamilton)  examined  both  the  legal 
and  practical  questions  associated  with 
this  issue  in  considerable  detail  in 
hearings  last  year.  We  concluded  at 
that  time,  and  it  is  still  my  conclusion, 
that  the  argument  made  by  the  State 
Department  that  we  are  obligated  to 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  British 
and  French  in  any  action  we  take,  and 
that  we  are  thus  constrained  by  our 
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aflxeement  with  those  countries  from 
unilaterally  liquidating  the  gold  and 
paying  claims,  is  tenuous  at  best. 
Equally  compelling  legsd  arguments 
can  be  made  in  favor  of  our  right  to 
unilateral  action.  Given  such  parity  in 
the  legal  arguments,  I  believe  we  can 
and  must  take  the  course  that  delivers 
the  greater  equity  to  our  claimants. 

I  am  not  without  hope.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  even  in  the  short  time  that  would 
be  allowed  after  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  the  Czech  Government  might 
come  to  find  it  in  its  own  interest  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  that  would 
fully  reimburse  American  claimants, 
rendering  this  legislation  unnecessary. 
Such  an  agreement  would  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  Congress  under  sec- 
tion 408  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  In 
light  of  the  delays  that  have  occurred 
and  the  advanced  age  of  many  of  the 
claimants,  such  agreement  would 
hopefully  come  soon,  for  justice  much 
longer  delayed  will  be  justice  denied 
these  claimants. 

Another  feature  of  this  legislation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  it  would  allow  for 
the  consideration  of  claims  of  persons 
who  became  citizens  of  the  United 
States  after  1945.  or  whose  claims 
arose  after  1958.  To  adjudicate  those 
claims,  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  would  be  authorized  to 
reopen  the  Czech  claims  program. 
This  legislation  would  authorize  pay- 
ment of  any  such  claims  certified  by 
the  Commission.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ILUCIT  DRUG  TRAFFIC 


CORA  P.  BEEBE 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  pay  a 
special  tribute  to  a  University  of 
Michigan  alumnus,  Ms.  Cora  P.  Beebe, 
who  has  been  appointed  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  Ms. 
Beebe  is  well  known  to  those  of  us  on 
the  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  her  outstanding 
contributions  to  education.  As  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Planning  and 
Budgeting  in  the  Office  of  Education, 
she  was  always  an  excellent  witness 
before  our  subcommittee,  and  we 
valued  greatly  her  expertise  concern- 
ing Federal  education  programs.  Edu- 
cation's loss  is  Treasury's  gain,  and  I 
am  sure  I  speak  for  all  members  of  the 
subcommittee  in  honoring  Ms.  Beebe 
and  wishing  her  success  in  her  new  po- 
sition.* 


HON.  L  CUY  SHAW,  JR. 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
bill  that  I  have  introduced  in  the  97th 
Congress  deals  with  an  issue  that  I 
feel  deserves  immediate  attention— the 
illicit  drug  traffic  in  the  United  States. 
We  must  combat  the  epidemic  propor- 
tion of  drugs  pouring  through  our  bor- 
ders with  the  most  effective  defense. 
To  impose  high  penalties  on  those  in- 
volved in  the  distribution  is  a  fine 
idea;  however,  it  treats  the  symptom 
and  not  the  disease.  H.R.  2420  goes 
right  to  the  source  and  diminishes  the 
availability  of  these  drugs  to  our  coun- 
try. This  legislation  will  once  again 
enable  countries  to  use  foreign  assist- 
ance money  for  the  spraying  of  a  her- 
bicide to  eradicate  marihuana. 

To  understand  this  issue,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  its  history.  Mexico 
was  the  first  country  to  use  paraquat 
to  combat  its  Isu-ge  problem  with 
heroin  crops.  Because  of  the  success  of 
the  program,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment began  to  use  paraquat  on  what 
they  considered  to  be  their  No.  1  drug 
abuse  problem— marihuana.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  85  percent  of  the  mari- 
huana entering  the  United  States  at 
that  time  was  grown  in  Mexico,  the 
then  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (now  called  Health 
and  Human  Services— HHS)  under 
Secretary  Joseph  Califano,  created  a 
computer-simulation  model  of  the 
impact  of  paraquat  treated  marihuana 
on  the  health  of  approximately  50  to 
100  persons  in  the  southwest  region  of 
the  United  States,  who  were  predict- 
ably at  risk  of  suffering  irreversible 
lung  damage.  A  report  was  released  in 
March  1978,  stating: 

•  •  •  that  marihuana  contaminated  with 
the  herbicide  paraquat  could  lead  to  perma- 
nent lung  damage  for  regular  and  heavy 
users  of  marihuana  and  conceivably  for 
other  users  as  well  •  •  • 

The  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  released  a  report  and  a  health 
warning  stating  that: 

*  *  *  if  a  person  smokes  5  marihuana  ciga- 
rettes every  day  for  one  year,  each  cigarette 
containing  500  ppm  of  paraquat,  permanent 
lung  fibrosis  would  develop  *  *  * 

Both  of  these  studies  were  based  on 
worst  case  situations.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  furnished 
a  technical  review  of  the  HHS  data. 
The  review  stated  that  the  USDA  sci- 
entists reviewed  the  exposure  data  and 
noted  that  the  projection  of  50  to  100 
marihuana  smokers,  estimated  to  be 
exposed  each  year  to  500  micrograms 
or  more  of  unaltered  paraquat  in  mari- 
huana smoke,  is  a  worst-case  estimate 
which  was  arrived  at  after  several 
computer-simulation  assessments  were 
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made.   Some   assumptions  utilized  in 
the  assessment  do  not  appear  valid. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control  regarding  the  use  of  paraquat, 
HHS  made  these  assumptions: 

First,  that  all  of  the  smoke  from  a 
marihuana  cigarette  is  inhaled  by  the 
smoker. 

Second,  that  all  of  the  smoke  from 
the  cigarette  is  retained  by  the 
smoker. 

Third,  that  all  of  the  unaltered  para- 
quat in  the  smoke  from  the  marihua- 
na cigarette  is  available  to  the  lung. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  the  HHS 
simulation  model,  the  International 
Security  Assistance  Act  was  amended 
stating  that  its  funds  may  not  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  of  spraying 
herbicides  to  eradicate  marihuana 
plants  if  the  use  of  that  herbicide  is 
likely  to  cause  harm  to  the  health  of 
persons  who  may  use  the  marihuana. 

Based  on  the  information  released  as 
a  result  of  these  reports,  many  feel 
there  is  sufficient  reason  to  question 
their  findings  in  relation  to  paraquat 
usage.  For  example,  at  this  time,  not 
one  case  of  herbicide  poisoning  has 
been  reported.  In  addition,  the  United 
Nations  Narcotics  Laboratory  study  of 
1978  does  not  support  the  notion  that 
paraquat  is  harmful  to  one's  health. 

Since  the  validity  of  the  HHS  find- 
ings are  being  questioned,  the  issue  of 
health  safety  was  taken  into  consider- 
ation when  drafting  my  bill.  As  insur- 
ance, my  bill  will  direct  the  Secretary 
of  HHS  to  monitor  and  report  to  the 
Congress  the  impact  of  the  parcuiuat 
program  on  the  health  of  those  who 
come  into  contact  with  treated  mari- 
huana. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  type  of  pro- 
gram escapes  question.  The  United 
Nations  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  and 
Control,  along  with  other  drug  en- 
forcement officials  agree  that  spraying 
is  the  only  measure  assuring  success. 
The  Mexican  Government's  program 
is  a  shining  success.  The  Mexicans  can 
boast  a  smaller  field  size,  a  drastic 
dropoff  of  the  crop  and  the  shift  in 
position  from  a  primary  to  a  second- 
ary supplier  of  marihuana  to  the 
United  States,  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  paraquat  is  environ- 
mentally safer,  less  toxic,  and  has  a 
shorter  knockdown  time— the  amount 
of  time  it  takes  to  kill  the  plant— than 
any  other  herbicide. 

After  carefully  reviewing  the  HHS 
report,  studying  all  of  the  remarks 
made  by  drug  abuse  and  control  spe- 
cialists, and  studying  the  effectiveness 
of  such  a  program,  I  conclude  that 
H.R.  2420  deserves  immediate  atten- 
tion and  consideration.  The  result  will 
be  an  effective  program  to  combat 
drug  traffic  into  our  country  while 
monitoring  the  health  of  our  citizens 
and  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
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aid  other  countries  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.* 


DECONTROL  TO  COST  OHIO  AS 
MUCH  AS  $29.6  BILLION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

foreign  governments.  As  a  result  the  state's 
economy  will  face  a  reduced  industrial  base 
supporting  fewer  jobs,  increased  inflation 
and  an  Increased  tax  burden  for  all  taxpay- 
ers due  to  the  reduced  tax  base."* 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  a  report  re- 
leased by  the  Energy  Action  Coalition 
which  concerns  the  probable  economic 
effects  of  the  decontrol  of  natural  gas 
prices  on  the  Northeastern  industrial 
region  of  our  country.  I  offer  it  for 
submission  into  the  Congressional 
Record  and  strongly  recommend  its 
study  by  my  colleagues. 

Immediate  decontrol  will  cost 
Ohioans  between  $17.5  billion  and 
$29.6  billion  more  than  current  costs 
over  the  next  5  years.  Fhirthermore, 
those  same  energy  costs  will  have  seri- 
ous indirect  effects  on  food  prices,  in- 
dustrial growth,  and  new  home  con- 
struction. Certainly,  these  difficulties 
will  translate  into  even  greater  nation- 
al problems. 

One  final  statistic  for  my  colleagues 
to  ponder.  Immediate  natural  gas  de- 
control will  cost  Ohio  consumers  each 
between  $994  and  $1,408  per  year  just 
to  have  their  heating  fuel  pumped 
from  beneath  ground  level  to  the  well- 
head. Thank  you. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Decontrol  to  Cost  Ohio  as  Much  as  $29.6 
Billion 

Washington.— According  to  a  study  re- 
leased today  by  the  Energy  Action  Educa- 
tional Foundation,  "the  decontrol  of  natural 
gas  prices  will  cost  Ohio  between  $17.5  bil- 
lion and  $29.6  billion  more  than  continued 
controls  between  now  and  1985." 

Comparing  the  cost  of  continued  controls 
to  two  decontrol  alternatives  (accelerated 
and  immediate  decontrol).  EInergy  Action 
found  that  the  state's  industrial  users  would 
incur  increased  gas  costs  ranging  from  $6.5 
billion  to  $11.0  billion  over  the  five  year 
period.  Residential  users  would  have  to  pay 
between  $7.6  billion  and  $12.9  billion  over 
the  same  period.  "This  works  out."  said 
Energy  Action  director  Edwin  Rothschild, 
"to  between  $994  and  $1,408  per  year  for 
the  average  residential  user  for  just  the  cost 
of  gas  at  the  wellhead." 

In  addition,  the  study  found  that  commer- 
cial users  in  the  state  would  have  to  pay  be- 
tween $3.1  billion  and  $5.2  billion  more  for 
their  gas  from  1981  through  1985. 

'The  effect  of  higher  natural  gas  prices 
resulting  from  decontrol."  said  Rothschild, 
"will  not  only  be  felt  directly  by  consumers 
in  the  form  of  higher  utility  bills,  but  indi- 
rectly in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  food, 
clothing,  housing,  automobiles,  medicine 
and  other  necessities  of  life.  This  is  so  be- 
cause the  industries  which  manufacture 
these  products  will  pass  through  the  in- 
creased cost  of  gas." 

"Decontrol. "  the  study  said,  •will  drain 
between  $35.9  billion  and  $25.4  billion  out  of 
the  state's  economy  and  direct  it  to  the 
major  oil  companies,  producing  states  and 


MICHIGAN  BEANS  GET  EXPRESS 
TRAIN  SERVICE  TO  MEXICO 


HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  during  the  debate  on  the  Stag- 
gers Act,  which  substantially  deregu- 
lated the  railroads,  many  of  us  ex- 
pressed our  concern  about  the  effect 
deregulation  might  have  on  agricultur- 
al shippers  and  short-line  railroads. 
Today,  I  am  happy  to  report  an  early 
success  story  from  my  own  district  in 
Michigan  which  shows  that  railroads 
can  work  with  shippers  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  with  smaller  railroads  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all.  Through  irmova- 
tive  marketing,  the  Chessie  System, 
which  serves  Saginaw,  Mich.,  was  able 
last  year  to  arrange  for  large  ship- 
ments in  unit  trains  of  a  basic  food 
staple  to  Mexico.  This  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  a  new  market  for  the  farm- 
ers of  Michigan  and  also  relied  on  the 
close  cooperation  of  a  major  rail  carri- 
er, the  Chessie  System,  and  a  number 
of  Michigan  short-lines— the  Ann 
Arbor,  the  Detroit  and  Mackinac  Rail- 
road and  the  Tuscolo  and  Saginaw 
Bay  railroads.  The  Chessie  System  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  imaginative 
use  of  the  new  freedom  given  to  rail- 
roads by  the  Staggers  Act. 

Last  fall  the  Chessie  System  began 
the  first  of  17  shipments  from  Sagi- 
naw of  unit  trains  full  of  pinto  and 
black  turtle  beans  grown  in  Michigan 
and  destined  for  Mexico.  These  types 
of  beans  are  the  main  staple  of  the 
Mexican  people's  diet  and  were 
shipped  during  the  fall  months  to 
Mexico  because  of  the  severe  drought 
that  occurred  in  that  country  and,  as  a 
consequence,  there  resulted  a  critical 
shortage  of  these  staple  food  products. 
Pull  credit  should  be  paid  to  the 
Chessie  System  for  coordinating  these 
movements.  The  cargoes  of  Michigan- 
grown  beans  were  collected  from  over 
25  separate  points  on  the  Chessie 
System  as  well  as  from  elevators  on 
the  Ann  Arbor,  the  Detroit  &  Mack- 
inac Railroad  and  the  Tuscolo  and 
Saginaw  Bay  Railways.  These  rail 
lines  are  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  bean- 
producing  areas  of  Michigan.  The 
trains  that  carried  these  movements 
averaged  approximately  70  cars  per 
train  and  moved  approximately 
112,000  metric  tons  during  the  months 
of  September  through  January. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  last 
year  the  ICC.  in  an  effort  to  give  the 
railroad  industry  more  flexibility,  de- 
regulated    agriculture     commodities. 
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The  transportation  package  which  was 
developed  by  Chessie  to  make  these 
successful  shipments  possible  incorpo- 
rated this  new  approach  to  rail  service. 
The  flexibility  permitted  by  the  re- 
moval of  regulation  allowed  savings  to 
shippers  in  transportation  costs  based 
on  incentive  rates  and  tonnages 
shipped.  These  rail  shipments  effec- 
tively utilized  the  three  short-line  rail- 
road carriers  operating  in  central 
Michigan  as  gathering  lines  for  the 
unit-train  movements.  All  cars  on  each 
train  were  handled  by  a  single  customs 
house  broker  at  the  Mexican  border. 
Permits  from  connecting  southwestern 
rail  carriers  were  obtained  in  advance, 
thus  enabling  the  unit  trains  from 
Michigan  to  enter  Mexico  without  the 
normal  delays. 

Again,  this  whole  successful  effort 
was  put  together  prinmrily  because  of 
the  excellent  cooperation  of  the 
Michigan  bean  shippers,  the  Chessie 
System  Railroads  and  the  various  par- 
ticipating Michigan  short-line  carriers 
and  offers  good  evidence  that  the  re- 
laxation of  Government  controls  can 
in  certain  cases  work  to  the  advantage 
of  agriculture  producers,  the  railroad 
industry  and  ultimate  consumers. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  winter  1981  issue  of  Michi- 
gan Dry  Bean  Digest  which  outlines 
the  success  of  this  program. 

[Prom  the  Michigan  Dry  Bean  Digest, 

Winter.  1981) 

MICHIGAH  Beans  Get  Express  Traih 

Service  to  Mexico 

(By  Howard  Robinson) 

Saginaw.  MicH.-The  SUte  of  Michigan's 

first    opportunity    to    produce    Pinto    and 

Black  Turtle  Beans  to  cover  major  contracts 

with  the  Mexican  Government  occurred  in 

1980  and  results  have  been  proclaimed  a  big 

success  by  Michigan  farmers  and  shippers 

and  Mexican  consumers. 

This  was  in  spite  of  unfavorable  fall 
weather  in  Michigan  and  a  decision  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  to  dereg- 
ulate these  food  products. 

Some  14  inches  of  rain  drenched  the  bean 
growing  areas  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
during  the  planting/growing/harvesting 
season  between  June  1  and  October  5.  In 
spite  of  this  abnormal  rainfall.  Michigan's 
farmers  managed  to  harvest  sufficient  ton- 
nage to  meet  Mexican  contract  minimums. 

The  ICC's  action,  to  include  dried  beans 
as  one  of  a  number  of  commodities  to  be 
exempted  from  its  regulation,  was  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  agency  to  give  the  rail- 
road industry  a  greater  opportunity  to  com- 
pete on  equal  grounds  with  other  transpor- 
tation modes. 

Of  major  concern  to  the  Dried  Bean  In- 
dustry was  that  existing  tariff  rates  pub- 
lished at  the  time  contracts  were  negotiated 
were  no  longer  applicable.  With  this  exemp- 
tion, railroads  were  then  free  to  increase 
rates  without  intervention  by  the  ICC.  and 
transportation  costs  could  be  raised  substan- 
tially above  the  level  provided  for  in  the 
contracts. 

Substantially  increased  rates  did  not 
occur.  Instead,  a  transportation  package  was 
created    by    Chessie    marketing    specialists 
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who  incorporated  a  new  approach  to  provid- 
ing rail  service. 

The  final  package,  which  was  worked  out 
in  a  meeting  of  contract  holders  and  Ches- 
sle.  using  the  flexibility  permitted  by  remov- 
al of  regulation,  provided  savings  to  Michi- 
gan's shippers  in  transportation  costs  based 
on  volume  incentive  rates. 

One  shipping  industry  observer,  comment- 
ing on  the  package,  said.  "To  suggest  that 
solving  the  problems  of  getting  tonnage  into 
the  elevators  for  bagging  and  shipping,  and 
negotiating  a  satisfactory  transportation 
price  package  was  taking  care  of  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg  may  be  a  overstatement." 

Many  problems  still  faced  the  bean  ship- 
ping industry  before  its  product  reached 
Mexican  receivers.  A.N.V..  Wickes  Agricul- 
ture, and  Michigan  Elevator  Exchange,  the 
principal  Michigan  contract  holders,  were 
faced  with  the  problem  of  securing  suiUble 
box  cars  in  large  numbers.  They  also  had  to 
arrange  for  permits  to  move  each  car 
through  embargoed  Texas/Mexico  river 
boundary  crossings  where  upwards  of  7.000 
carloads  of  traffic  were  already  lined  up 
waiting  to  cross.  To  accomplish  these  and 
many  other  necessary  functions  in  time  to 
have  all  committed  tonnage  in  Mexico  prior 
to  a  December  31  deadline,  were  just  a  few 
of  the  problems  they  faced. 

While  this  article  was  written  a  few  weeks 
before  shipping  was  completed,  shippers 
have  no  doubt  that  the  terms  of  each  con- 
tract involving  Michigan's  Pinto  and  Black 
Turtle  Beans  will  be  met.  and  that  all  ton- 
nage will  be  in  Mexico  by  December  31. 
Basis  for  this  confidence  was  the  creation  of 
a  Run-Through  train  system  which  was  de- 
signed to  solve  many  of  the  contract  holders 
problems  of  getting  its  production  to  market 
expeditiously. 

Implementation  of  this  program  by  Ches- 
sie  System  marketing  specialists  was  not  a 
"one-man"  job.  and  could  only  be  accom- 
plished with  excellent  cooperation  of  such 
shipper  organizations  as  Valley  Marketing. 
Northern  SUtes  Bean.  Agri  Sales.  Wickes 
Agriculture.  Michigan  Elevator  Exchange, 
and  other  rail  carriers.  The  others  who  co- 
operated in  the  venture  included  a  number 
of  Michigan  railroads— the  Tuscola  &  Sagi- 
naw Bay.  the  Ann  Arbor,  the  Detroit  and 
Mackinac,  and  the  Michigan  Northern, 
which  all  agreed  to  participate. 

The  Chessie  marketing/shipping  program 
worked  this  way: 

First,  it  was  decided  to  collect  cars  origi- 
nating on  the  C&O  and  participating  lines 
each  week  and  originate  a  train  every 
Sunday  at  Chessie's  Saginaw  'Yard.  Next,  a 
schedule  of  alternate  routings  to  be  used 
was  drawn  up  so  that  permiU  could  be  se- 
cured well  in  advance  of  shipping  dates. 
Carrier  Agreements  were  written  and  signed 
with  other  origin  carriers  making  it  possible 
to  include  cars  from  elevators  on  their  lines 
in  Chessie's  weekly  trains.  This  afforded 
shippers  the  benefits  of  Run-Through  serv- 
ice, the  same  as  would  be  provided  for  ship- 
pers served  by  C&O.  and  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  their  shippers  to  secure  individ- 
ual permits. 

Cars  from  the  TSB"y  were  interchanged  to 
the  C&O  at  Vassar.  Michigan,  from  the 
D&M  at  Bay  City,  from  the  Ann  Arbor  at 
Alma,  and  from  the  Michigan  Northern  at 
Reed  City.  Michigan,  on  previously  agreed- 
upon  schedules  and  moved  to  Chessie's  Sagi- 
naw Yard  for  inclusion  in  that  week's 
Sunday  train. 

Once  the  schedule  of  weekly  routings  was 
agreed  upon  by  shippers.  Carrier  Agree- 
ments were  signed  with  railroads  partici^at- 
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Ing  in  the  routes  beyond  Chessie's  gateways 
of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

These  carriers  included  the  A.T.S.F.. 
Southern  Pacific  and  Missouri  Pacific, 
which  were  contacted  by  Chessie  and  asked 
to  supply  permits  for  entire  trains  instead 
of  individual  cars. 

These  carriers  were  extremely  cooperative 
in  providing  permits  for  each  train,  and  in 
moving  the  blocks  of  cars  intact  from  their 
interchanges  with  Chessie  at  either  Chicago 
or  St.  Louis  to  the  river  crossing  designated 
in  the  permit  they  supplied. 

This  1980  version  of  "Express  Train. " 
freight  service  provided  by  Chessie  and  its 
connections  from  Saginaw  to  the  border 
took  as  little  as  three  and  one  half  days  to 
move  a  distance  of  more  than  1.600  miles. 

It  was  then  determined  that,  if  there  were 
no  more  than  two  border  crossing  custom 
brokers,  delays  at  the  borders  must  be  an- 
ticipated. To  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
such  delays  and  expedite  movements.  Ches- 
sie approached  the  contract  holders  seeking 
their  agreement  to  utilize  the  services  of 
only  one  customs  broker  at  each  of  the  five 
Texas  river  crossings— at  Presidio,  Eagle 
Pass,  El  Paso.  Laredo,  and  Brownsville. 

The  agreements  were  made.  Each  week 
contract  holders  were  given  by  Chessie's 
Saginaw  coordinator  the  permit  number, 
the  border  crossing,  the  custom  house 
broker,  and  the  specific  routing  to  be  used 
for  each  train,  all  necessary  information 
used  by  contract  holders  and  shippers  in 
treating  identical  documentation  covering 
the  cars  moving  in  each  train. 

One  other  potential  problem  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Chessie  personnel  involved 
the  distribution  of  cars  after  they  crossed 
the  border  into  Mexico. 

Cars  containing  Black  Turtle  Beans  were 
moved  to  Mexico  City  and  distribution  was 
coordinated  from  there.  However,  Pinto 
Bean  carloads  were  moved  directly  to  the 
consumption  point,  many  of  which  were  lo- 
cated short  of  Mexico  City. 

To  assist  Mexican  officials  in  this  distribu- 
tion system  Chessie  System  blocked  Black 
Turtle  and  Pinto  Bean  cars  prior  to  their 
departure  from  Saginaw  Yard.  When  the 
trains  departed,  all  Black  Turtle  cars  were 
at  one  end  of  the  train,  and  all  Pinto  cars 
were  at  the  other. 

Probably  the  item  of  greatest  concern  to 
Michigan's  bean  shippers  was  the  railroads 
ability  to  supply  cars  in  numbers  greater 
than  would  be  normal. 

The  box  cars  supplied  had  to  be  in  good 
condition,  be  able  to  handle  60  tons  of 
lading  and  be  available  to  shippers  when  re- 
quested in  order  that  elevators  would  be 
kept  in  a  fluid  condition. 

Chessie  anticipated  the  weekly  box-car 
needs  and  moved  a  continuous  flow  of  cars 
toward  Saginaw.  Michigan's  other  origin 
carriers  were  similarly  efficient  in  meeting 
car  requirements. 

Chessie  representatives  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  detail  the  Michigan  Bean  Shipping 
Program  to  Mexican  officials  at  a  July 
meeting  in  the  Mexican  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington. 

U.S.D.A.  officials  who  were  assisting 
Mexico  with  their  transportation  program 
also  were  in  attendance.  Manuel  Bravo,  of 
Conasupo.  Mexico's  food  purchasing  agency, 
stressed  the  urgency  of  moving  this  tonnage 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  was  most  appre- 
ciative of  the  joint  shipper/railroad  efforts 
which  made  Run-Through  service  from 
Michigan  possible. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting  Chessie  ar- 
ranged to  send  Conasupo's  Mexico  office 
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each  Monday  morning  by  teletype  a  full 
consist  of  all  cars  on  each  train,  and  agreed 
to  call  the  Mexican  Embassy  in  Washington 
each  Monday  with  details  of  cars  and  ton- 
nages. 

Shipping  experts  agree  to  the  success  of 
this  undertaking  as  proof  that  if  U.S.  ship- 
pers and  railroads  work  together,  solutions 
to  transportation  problems  can  be  found, 
and  opportunities  can  be  used  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both,  whether  commodities 
are  exempt  or  not. 

It  is  expected  that  1980's  successful  joint 
effort  will  give  the  SUte  of  Michigan  the 
inside  track  if  Mexico  decides  to  place 
orders  for  Pintos  and  Black  Turtles  in 
1981.« 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  NEW  RO- 
CHELLE  HIGH  SCHOOL  HUGUE- 
NOTS FOOTBALL  TEAM  BEING 
NAMED  THE  NO.  I  FOOTBALL 
TEAM  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  that  the  New  Rochelle 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  city  of 
New  Rochelle  recently  saluted  the 
New  Rochelle  High  School  Huguenots 
football  team  for  their  accomplish- 
ments during  the  1980  football  season. 

I  would  like  to  extend  congratula- 
tions to  the  New  Rochelle  High  School 
Huguenots  for  achieving  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  named  New  York  State's 
No.  1  football  team  by  the  New  York 
State  Sports  Writers  Association,  and 
to  their  coach,  Mr.  Harold  Crocker,  for 
being  named  the  No.  1  high  school 
football  coach. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  4  years 
that  the  Huguenots  have  been  so  hon- 
ored. Their  continued  accomplish- 
ments bring  distinction  to  their  school 
and  community.* 


BIAGGI  PRAISES  PRESIDENT 
REAGAN'S  ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 
MESSAGE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  121-member  bipartisan  Ad 
Hoc  Congressional  Committee  for 
Irish  Affairs.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  fine  St. 
Patrick's  Day  statement  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan. 

It  has  long  been  the  contention  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee  that  the  United 
States  can  and  should  play  a  positive 
role  in  advancing  the  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom  in  Ireland.  We  on  the  ad 
hoc  committee  share  the  President's 
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deep  concern  and  opposition  to  vio- 
lence and  feel  it  impedes  the  path  of 
peace. 

Along  with  my  colleague,  Hamilton 
PiSH,  I  have  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
President  seeking  a  meeting  with  the 
ad  hoc  committee  so  we  might  engage 
in  a  dialog  on  future  directions  of  U.S. 
policy  on  Northern  Ireland. 

The  full  text  of  the  President's 
statement  as  issued  from  the  White 
House  Press  Office  on  March  17  fol- 
lows: 

The  White  House. 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary. 

March  17.  1981. 
Statement  by  the  President 
St.  Patrick's  Day  is  not  only  the  feast  day 
of  a  great  man  of  God.  it  is  a  symbol  of  the 
commitment  of  the  Irish  people  to  freedom, 
to  justice  and  to  the  values  upon  which 
western  civilization  is  buUt. 

We  in  the  United  States  know  the  great 
contribution  made  by  citizens  of  Irish  ances- 
try. Prom  our  Revolution  to  the  present 
day,  Irish-Americans  have  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  defense  of  freedom.  By  their 
labor  and  by  their  sacrifices,  they  have  been 
a  major  force  in  building  our  Nation. 

It  is  therefore  gratifying  on  this  St. 
Patrick's  Day  to  be  able  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  great  role  Ireland  and  the  Irish  have 
played  in  defending  and  renewing  the 
values  we  cherish. 

But  we  are  also  conscious  of  the  violence, 
bloodshed  and  despair  which  now  haunt  all 
the  people  of  Northern  Ireland.  This  trage- 
dy cannot  go  unnoticed  by  the  United 
States  which  owes  so  much  and  has  such 
close  ties  to  the  Irish. 

As  an  American  proud  of  his  Irish  ances- 
try and  as  President,  I  recognize  the  vital 
importance  to  our  Nation  and  the  western 
alliance  of  a  peaceful,  just  and  swift  solu- 
tion to  current  problems  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  urge 
the  parties  to  come  together  for  a  just  and 
peaceful  solution.  I  pray  and  hope  that  the 
day  will  come  when  the  tragedy  of  history 
which  now  afflicts  Northern  Irelaoid  will  be 
overcome  by  faith,  the  courage  and  the  love 
of  freedom  and  justice  of  the  Irish. 

We  will  continue  to  condemn  all  acts  of 
terrorism  and  violence,  for  these  cannot 
solve  Northern  Ireland's  problems.  I  call  on 
all  Americans  to  question  closely  any  appeal 
for  financial  or  other  aid  from  groups  in- 
volved in  this  conflict  to  ensure  that  contri- 
butions do  not  end  up  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  perpetuate  violence,  either  directly  or 
Indirectly. 

I  add  my  personal  prayers  and  the  good 
office  of  the  United  States  to  those  Irish— 
and  indeed  to  aU  world  citizens— who  wish 
fervently  for  peace  and  victory  over  those 
who  sow  fear  and  terror.* 


MORATORIUM  ON  THE  KILLING 
OF  WHALES 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  submitting  for  myself  and  Rep- 
resentative Jones  of  North  Carolina  a 
resolution    calling    for    an    indefinite 
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moratorium  of  the  commercial  killing 
of  whales  and  otherwise  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  conserving  and  protecting  the 
world's  whale  populations. 

Since  December  1971.  when  the 
United  States  banned  all  whaling  for 
commercial  purposes  by  U.S  nationals, 
our  Government's  policy  has  been  to 
seek  a  worldwide  ban  on  the  commer- 
cial exploitation  of  whales.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights  and  In- 
ternational Organizations,  which  over- 
sees U.S.  participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission— IWC— 
and  as  a  congressional  adviser  on  the 
U.S  delegations  to  the  previous  two 
IWC  meetings.  I  have  actively  sup- 
ported our  attempts  to  secure  the 
IWC's  adoption  of  an  indefinite  mora- 
torium on  commercial  whaling.  This 
resolution  reaffirms  our  commitment 
to  this  goal  and  endorses  other  propos- 
als that  have  been  made  in  the  IWC  to 
enhance  protection  of  the  world's  en- 
dangered whale  populations. 

Other  proposals  that  would  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  conser- 
vation of  whales  include:  strengthen- 
ing the  IWC's  management  procedures 
through  expanded  scientific  research, 
participation  by  all  IWC  members  in 
the  Commission's  International  Ob- 
server Scheme  and  improved  enforce- 
ment of  quotas  and  other  regulations, 
and  extending  the  ban  on  the  use  of 
the  cold— nonexplosive— harpoon  to 
include  minke  whales. 

The  resolution  urges  the  IWC  to 
continue  to  collect  and  study  informa- 
tion on  the  important  question  of  ab- 
original/subsistence whaling,  and  reaf- 
firms the  U.S.  position  that  the  IWC 
has  the  authority  to  regulate  the  take 
of  narwhal  and  beluga  whales.  Finally, 
the  resolution  calls  upon  the  United 
States  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  diplo- 
matic channels  and  all  other  available 
means  in  promoting  these  objectives. 
We  would  hope  that  our  country's  rei>- 
resentations  on  these  matters  are 
made  at  the  highest  diplomatic  levels 
and  that  certification  procedures 
under  the  Pell  and  Packwood-Magnu- 
son  amendmentE  are  undertaken  in 
cases  of  violations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  continued  commer- 
cial slaughter  of  whales  by  a  handful 
of  nations  is  indefensible.  The  whale 
harvest  is  one  of  the  most  inhumane 
hunts  in  the  world,  particularly  when 
the  cold  harpoon  is  used.  On  economic 
grounds,  not  only  are  the  whaling  in- 
dustries of  Japan  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  accoimt  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  world's  commer- 
cial whale  catch,  heavily  dependent 
upon  government  subsidies,  but  natu- 
ral and  synthetic  substitutes  exist  for 
all  whale  products,  including  sperm 
whale  oil.  In  Japan,  actual  consump- 
tion of  whale  meat  amounts  to  less 
than  1  percent  of  total  annual  protein 
consumption. 
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The  International  Whaling  Commis- 
sion's decision  at  its  32d  annual  meet- 
ing in  1980  to  allow  a  total  commercial 
take  of  13.851  whales  in  the  1980-81 
season  is  a  far  cry  from  the  U.S.  goal 
of  bringing  an  end  to  commercial 
whaling.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  and  Representative 
Jones  in  cosponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion.* 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORA- 
■nON- A  PROGRAM  WORTH 
SAVING 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

of  calxfornia 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Wednesday,  March  18.  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  two  editorials 
that  appeared  recently  in  support  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  pro- 
posed to  eliminate  funding  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  and  to  con- 
solidate this  program  in  the  block 
grant  activities  of  the  States.  As  this 
proposal  would  have  the  effect  of 
emasculating  this  program.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  its  continued 
funding. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  is 
not  a  single  bureaucratic  agency,  but 
rather  is  the  hub  of  a  network  of  legal 
aid  offices  and  backup  centers.  It  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  efficiently 
run  agencies  the  Government  funds 
with  only  2  percent  of  its  budget  going 
to  administrative  overhead.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  find  another  federally 
funded  program  that  has  a  more  dedi- 
cated and  effective  stalf  whose  aver- 
age income  is  less  than  $16,000. 

The  problem  with  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  is  not  that  it  is  ineffective 
but  rather  that  it  is  too  effective  in 
representing  the  rights  of  the  poor 
and  disenfranchised.  Much  of  the  cur- 
rent law  protecting  tenants'  rights, 
worker  safety,  voting  rights,  and  other 
areas  of  the  law,  has  been  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  LSC  attorneys. 

The  administration  suggests  that  in- 
creased pro  bono  work  by  the  legal 
community  will  fill  the  void  left  by 
use.  I  find  this  hard  to  believe.  The 
combined  efforts  of  LSC  and  the 
present  pro  bono  activity  meets  only 
10  percent  of  the  existing  legal  needs 
of  the  poor.  The  legal  community  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  USC.  The  ABA 
and  innumerable  bar  associations  and 
other  legal  organizations  have  en- 
dorsed continued  support  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue 
their  support  for  this  program. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  9,  19811 

LiGAL  Snvicxs:  GovniNMDrr  at  Its  Bbst 
(By  Edward  W.  Brooke) 

The  president  and  the  Congress.  In  thetr 
rush  to  reduce  federal  spending,  risk  termi- 
nating one  of  the  most  successful  public  ef- 
forts for  the  poor— the  civil  legal  services 
program. 

As  a  U.S.  senator,  I  represented  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  poor  people,  primarily  in 
Massachusetts  but  elsewhere  across  the 
nation,  too.  who  got  legal  help  through  the 
program.  I  also  served  on  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  that  annually  reviewed 
and  approved  funding  for  the  national  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  which  is  the  congres- 
sionally  created  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion that  funds  over  300  local  Legal  Services 
programs  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  civil  legal  services  program  has  had  a 
profound  and  lasting  effect  on  the  lives  of 
the  poor.  Operating  through  no-frills  neigh- 
borhood offices,  talented,  committed  and 
grossly  underpaid  attorneys  and  paralegals 
give  poor  individuals  and  families  a  chance 
to  use.  and  occasionally  to  alter,  our  legal 
system. 

The  results  are  dramatic.  In  Massachu- 
setts, for  example,  the  elderly  poor,  people 
with  serious  illness,  tenants  whose  landlords 
don't  pay  bills  have  been  protected  against 
arbitrary  utUity  shutoffs  this  winter,  be- 
cause of  Legal  Services. 

JOBS.  HEALTHT  CHILDREN 

There  are  better  job  incentives  for  welfare 
mothers  and  more  possibility  for  long-term 
stable  employment,  because  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices. The  chances  of  little  children  being 
poisoned  by  lead  paint  In  their  houses  and 
apartments  has  greatly  been  reduced  be- 
cause of  Legal  Services. 

Of  all  the  programs  the  federal  govern- 
ment now  supports.  Legal  Services  should 
be  one  that  Ronald  Reagan  would  rush  to 
defend.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another 
public  effort  that  responds  so  effectively  to 
the  President's  repeated  concerns: 

"Making  government  work  for  the 
people."  No  one  in  this  country  is  more  sub- 
ject to  government  regulation  than  the 
poor.  Their  jobs.  food,  shelter  and  Incomes 
are  affected  by  daily  decisions  of  local,  state 
and  federal  bureaucrats  and  lawmakers.  A 
major  part  of  Legsd  Services'  work  is  making 
that  system  responsive  to  their  clients  by 
cutting  through  red  tape  and  minimizing  in- 
terference In  their  personal  lives. 

"Minimizing  paperwork  and  eliminating 
unnecessary  bureaucracy.  "  The  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  is  the  model  of  administra- 
tive efficiency.  Overhead  costs  are  less  than 
3  percent  of  its  toUl  budget.  Its  application 
procedures  are  simple.  It  does  not  require  a 
single  page  of  paperwork  from  state  or  local 
officials.  Money  is  appropriated  by  Congress 
and  flows  immediately  and  directly  to  those 
who  provide  legal  services  to  the  poor. 

■'Eliminating  waste,  fraud  and  abuse. " 
L«gal  Services  lawyers  are  law  enforcement 
officers  for  the  poor.  They  have  repeatedly 
and  successfully  challenged  mismanagement 
of  public  programs  and  bureaucratic  viola- 
tions of  statutes  designed  to  benefit  and 
protect  their  clients. 

"Local  control."  Ijegal  Services  is  not  run 
from  Washington.  Poverty  lawyers  work  for 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  with  boards 
of  directors  composed  of  local  attorneys,  cli- 
ents and  other  Interested  citizens.  Program 
design,  management,  and  priorities  are  lo- 
cally determined.  They  vary  significantly 
from  one  community  to  another,  according 
to  local  needs  and  circumstances. 
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Legal  Services  is  not  a  big  money  item  and 
the  real  pressures  on  the  president  to  "get 
Legal  Services  "  are  not  budgetary.  They  are 
political.  Our  legal  system  is  an  adversarial 
one.  It  generates  controversy.  That  seems 
particularly  true  when  it  is  used  effectively 
for  the  poor. 

TAKING  OH  THE  POWERrtTt 

The  great  bulk  of  Legal  Services  Involves 
routine  matters  that  never  attract  any  in- 
terest beyond  the  parties  immediately  in- 
volved. However,  poverty  lawyers  have 
taken  on  some  of  the  most  powerful  private 
and  public  interests  on  behalf  of  their  cli- 
ents. They  have  successfully  challenged 
unsafe  labor  practices  of  corporate  agricul- 
ture on  behalf  of  seasonal  farm  workers. 
They  have  put  a  stop  to  unfair  credit  prac- 
tices that  unjustly  robbed  the  poor  of  their 
meager  income.  They  have  required  warran- 
ties of  habitability  from  slum  landlords. 
And  they  have  forced  state  and  local  offi- 
cials to  comply  with  federal  law. 

The  aggressive  representation  of  poor  cli- 
ents has  created  powerful  political  enemies. 
Prom  the  beginning,  they  have  tried  to  un- 
dermine and  destroy  the  program.  They  had 
their  last  best  chance  in  the  early  '70s,  when 
Howard  Phillips  was  appointed  to  OEO  to 
dismantle  Legal  Services.  Those  same  oppo- 
nents, mobUlzed  through  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Defeat  Legal  Services,  are  intent 
on  getting  President  Reagan  to  pick  up 
their  banner. 

DISTIMGUISHED  SUPPORTERS 

But  Legal  Services  has  influential  friends 
as  well.  In  spite  of  the  rhetoric  of  some  ex- 
tremists this  is  not  a  program  of  some  radi- 
cal fringe.  Much  of  the  impetus  for  its  cre- 
ation in  1965  came  from  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  leadership  of  distin- 
guished Americans  like  Lewis  Powell,  now  a 
Republican-appointed  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tice. It  has  always  enjoyed  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  Congress. 

It  is  not  insignificant  that  my  views  and 
those  of  the  respected  conservative  com- 
mentator, James  J.  Kilpatrick,  come  togeth- 
er in  support  of  Legal  Services.  It  will  not  be 
often,  I  suspect,  that  our  views  on  political 
issues  so  converge.  There  can  be  little  room, 
however,  for  thoughtful  conservatives,  liber- 
als and  moderates  to  disagree  on  an  issue  so 
fundamental  to  a  society  based  on  law. 

The  final  decision  on  Legal  Services  will 
have  minimal  budgetary  consequences  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  will  have  a  lasting 
human  impact  for  the  poor,  and  major  con- 
sequences for  the  system  of  justice  In  this 
country. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  10.  1981] 
An  Equal  Chance  por  Justice 

The  trouble  with  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration is  not.  as  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion seems  to  believe,  with  what  it  does  or 
who  pays  its  bills.  During  the  seven  years  of 
its  existence,  this  organization  has  helped 
thousands  of  poor  people  assert  their  legal 
rights.  But  the  help  it  has  provided  doesnt 
get  to  the  real  problem:  the  exorbitant  cost 
of  justice  and  legal  services  in  a  country 
that  stakes  so  much  on  the  idea  that  people 
must,  smd  will,  obey  the  law. 

The  system  of  justice  now  works  like  this. 
The  rich— we  use  that  term  somewhat  loose- 
ly—and the  corporations  are  well  served; 
they  hire  the  very  best  lawyers  and  pay 
them  fees  that  often  can  only  be  described 
as  mind-boggling:  their  legal  rights  are  fully 
and.  usually,  brilliantly  protected.  The  poor, 
through  the  aid  this  corporation  and  other 
publicly  funded  groups  provide,  are  reason- 
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ably  well-served;  they  have  at  their  com- 
mand a  corps  of  eager  lawyers,  most  of 
them  young,  who  want  to  make  the  country 
a  fairer  place  in  which  to  live.  The  citizens 
who  fall  In  between— the  low  and  moderate- 
income  people— are  served  hardly  at  all; 
they  cannot  afford  the  best,  they  do  not 
qualify  for  aid,  and  they  generally  make  do 
with  little  or  low-quality  legal  assistance. 

The  administration's  proposal  to  wipe  out 
federal  funding  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration would  only  make  this  situation 
worse.  It  would  strip  from  the  poor  the  key 
Incentive  most  people  have  to  obey  the  law 
and  follow  the  rules:  the  belief  that  if  you 
are  right  and  the  other  person  is  wrong,  the 
law  and  the  lawyers  will  see  that  justice  is 
done. 

Maybe  this  corporation  could  be  folded 
out  of  existence  as  part  of  a  total  reform  of 
the  way  legal  services  are  delivered.  Maybe 
the  money  for  its  activities  should  be  pro- 
vided In  a  different  way.  But  it  would  be 
reckless  for  the  federal  government  to  walk 
away  so  abruptly  from  this  project.  The 
poor,  having  had  a  taste  of  what  the  law  can 
accomplish  in  their  behalf,  are  not  likely 
to— and  should  not— accept  quietly  a  return 
to  the  old  days  when  their  rights  counted 
for  nothing. 

The  ultimate  irony  in  this  proposal  is  that 
it  would  cut  off  legal  services  to  the  poor 
while  continuing  to  subsidize  legal  services 
to  corporations  and  many  rich  people.  Legal 
fees  are  often  business  expenses,  which  are, 
naturally,  tax  deductible.  Perhaps  this  ad- 
ministration, with  its  love  for  user  charges, 
can  think  of  a  device  that  would  channel 
some  of  that  money  or  a  part  of  the  hefty, 
six-figure  incomes  the  big-time  lawyers  take 
home  into  providing  legal  services  for  the 
rest  of  the  community.  The  law— and  the 
lawyers— will  not  be  fulfilling  the  ultimate 
promise  of  this  country  until  everyone  has 
an  equal  chance  at  Justice.* 
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TUITION  TAX  CREDITS-POOR 
EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 


HON.  JUUAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  last 
week  I  received  a  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
prestigious  private  universities. 

I  point  this  out,  because  his  letter 
outlines  a  number  of  reasons  why  tu- 
ition tax  credits  represent  a  poor  way 
to  aid  education  or  individual  stu- 
dents. 

At  a  time  when  the  administration 
wants  to  limit  eligibility  for  student 
loans,  it  is  ironic  to  float  support  for 
tax  credits  which  will  cost  from  $4  to 
$6  billion,  and  provide  limited  access 
compared  with  need-based  programs. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  letter  from 
President  Donald  Kennedy,  of  Stan- 
ford University,  and  encourage  consid- 
eration of  his  insightful  arguments. 


UMI 


Stanford  Ukiyersity, 
Stanford,  Calif.,  March  10,  1981. 
Hon.  Julian  C.  Dixon, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dixon:  Although  the 
President  has  not  included  Tuition  Tax 
Credits  in  his  first  initiative,  it  is  clear  from 
the  number  of  bills  already  Introduced  that 
you  will  have  the  responsibility  of  voting  on 
this  issue  during  this  session  of  Congress.  I 
am  writing  to  you  early  in  the  process  be- 
cause I  am  deeply  troubled  by  several  issues 
raised  by  this  approach  to  student  aid  at 
postsecondary  institutions.  Let  me  make  it 
clear  that  I  shall  address  the  issue  only 
from  the  perspective  of  higher  education. 

From  that  perspective,  I  can  assert  with 
confidence  that  Tuition  Tax  Credits  cannot 
be  defended  either  as  aid  to  education  or  as 
student  aid.  As  you  know  it  is  frequently 
claimed  to  be  both,  simultaneously.  That  is, 
to  put  it  charitably,  logically  impossible.  If 
the  proposed  $250  credit  is  to  be  absorbed  in 
higher  education,  then  it  will  be  of  no  bene- 
fit to  students  and  their  families;  if,  con- 
versely, it  is  to  provide  any  enhancement  to 
the  ability  of  parents  to  pay  for  their  chil- 
dren's education,  then  universities  and  col- 
leges must  set  tuition  as  though  the  benefit 
did  not  exist.  There  is  no  way  to  reconcile 
the  two. 

In  fact,  a  $250  tax  credit  wiU  not  assist  a 
single  student  to  come  to  Stanford  or  any 
other  independent  Institution.  Neither  will 
it  be  helpful  to  most  students  who  choose  to 
enroll  at  a  public  college  or  university,  nor 
can  it  stand  Inspection  as  an  aid  to  higher 
education.  That  is  why  most  of  the  major 
Associations  representing  Independent  and 
public  colleges  and  universities,  after  debat- 
ing the  issue  thoroughly,  have  voted  to 
oppose  Tuition  Tax  Credits. 

Let  me  summarize  some  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  this  opposition.  I  believe  they  are 
compelling: 

1.  Current  student  aid  programs  can  cer- 
tainly profit  from  reform— perhaps  most  no- 
tably from  the  imposition  of  income  ceilings 
on  eligibility  for  Guaranteed  Student  Loans. 
But  the  central  element  of  those  programs, 
carefully  built  In  by  Congress  over  the  last 
twenty  years,  is  their  focus  on  delivering  aid 
to  those  students  who  need  it,  and/or  en- 
abling those  students  to  attend  the  institu- 
tion best  suited  to  their  interest  and  apti- 
tudes. Together  these  provisions  constitute 
a  remarkable  accomplishment  in  education- 
al ptolicymaking  by  the  government. 

"This  achievement  would  be  seriously  en- 
dangered by  Tuition  Tax  Credits.  When  the 
Packwood-Roth-Moynihan  BUI,  the  most 
likely  legislative  vehicle  during  the  97th 
Congress,  was  introduced  on  February  24th. 
reported  estimates  of  its  cost  ranged  be- 
tween slightly  over  4  billion  and  6  billion. 
Most  analysts  agree  that  about  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  will  be  for  students  enrolled  in 
colleges  and  universities.  It  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine that  2.7  billion  can  be  given  up  for  Tu- 
ition Tax  Credits  without  endangering  the 
current  programs  which  so  effectively  serve 
students  with  real  need.  Indeed,  those  pro- 
grams already  appear  as  targets  for  devasta- 
tion in  the  OMB  budget  proposals. 

I  cannot  resist  noting  the  irony  of  placing 
limitations  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program  (projected  to  save  several  hundred 
million)  while  expressing  enthusiasm  for 
Tuition  Tax  Credits,  which  have  no  income 
cap  at  all  and  will  cost  over  4  billion  dol- 
lars—all at  a  time  when  there  is  strong  bi- 
partisan support  for  budget  reduction. 

2.  Proponents  declare  that  a  great  advan- 
tage of  "Tuition  Tax  Credits  is  the  ease  of 
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obtaining  the  benefit— one  line  of  the  tax 
form.  Does  this  mean  no  regulations  will 
have  to  be  written?  Of  course  not.  On  the 
surface,  it  may  appear  simple— but  the  IRS 
must  determine  which  institutions  and 
eventually  which  individuals  are  eligible. 
While  I  have  enormous  re8r>ect  for  the  abili- 
ty of  the  IRS  to  collect  revenue.  I  am  not 
comfortable  with  its  ability  to  be  an  arbiter 
of  educational  policy,  or  to  simplify  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  program.  Furthermore, 
the  simplicity  argument  begs  the  real 
issue— which  is  equity,  and  not  administra- 
tive convenience. 

3.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  important 
reason  for  including  colleges  and  universi- 
ties is  to  heighten  the  chance  for  success 
against  a  court  challenge  to  Tuition  Tax 
Credits  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  This  may  be  viewed  by  some  as 
clever  politics,  but  it  surely  makes  for  bad 
policy.  The  issues  should  be  faced  separate- 
ly, and  college  students  should  not  be  em- 
ployed as  political  shields  for  this  measure. 

I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss in  greater  detail  the  issues  raised  by 
Tuition  Tax  Credits  for  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. At  the  very  least,  I  urge  you  to  meet 
with  college  and  university  representatives 
in  your  district  before  you  decide  how  to 
vote  on  this  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  Kennedy, 

Presidentm 


HOUSING  AS  A  SPECULATIVE 
COMMODITY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  for  March  18,  1981, 
contains  an  article  entitled  "Housing, 
Inflation,  and  Taxes"  by  Rolf  Goetze, 
which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Goetze,  who 
will  be  a  witness  at  hearings  to  be  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Constmier,  and  Monetary  Affairs  on 
March  30,  31,  and  April  1,  1981.  on 
condominium  conversion,  makes  the 
point  that  our  tax  laws  help  to  encour- 
age hotising  as  a  speculative  commod- 
ity. He  also  discusses  the  role  of  tax 
laws  on  condominium  conversion,  the 
decrease  of  affordable  rental  housing, 
and  the  impact  of  housing  speculation 
on  inflation.  A  more  extensive  discus- 
sion of  these  issues  was  published  by 
Mr.  Goetze  in  the  Boston  magazine, 
'Working  Papers,"  for  January-Febru- 
ary 1981. 

The  article  follows: 

Housing.  Inflation,  and  Taxes 

Belmont.  Mass.— Interest  rates,  energy 
scarcity,  and  demographic  changes  are 
widely  perceived  as  principal  causes  of  unaf- 
fordable  and  scarce  housing,  but  the  Feder- 
al tax  code  is  equally  a  factor,  and  is  more 
readily  modifiable. 

Homeowners'  tax  deductions  for  mortgage 
interest  and  property  taxes  are  rapidly  soar- 
ing, from  under  $10  billion  in  fiscal  1977  to 
an  estimated  $35  billion  in  fiscal  1982.  These 
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deductions,  officially  called  "tax  expendi- 
tures." have  become  a  major  focus  In  the 
search  for  additional  Federal  revenues. 

In  regions  and  areas  of  greatest  housing 
demand,  among  them  the  Sun  Belt  and  re- 
discovered urban  neighborhoods,  they  no 
longer  stimulate  adequate  production;  in- 
stead, they  inflate  the  value  of  the  existing 
stock,  rewarding  affluent  owners  the  moet. 

The  Federal  Income  tax  encourages  over- 
investment in  home  ownership  by  individ- 
uals in  the  highest  t&x  brackets,  and  as  they 
buy  more  housing  than  they  need,  as  tax 
shelters,  they  soak  up  mortgage  credit  and 
leave  too  little  housing  for  others  currently 
without  such  tax  advantages. 

Of  the  $22  billion  in  homeowner  deduc- 
tions in  fiscal  1980.  25  percent  were  taken 
by  relatively  few  households— those  with  in- 
comes over  $50,000.  In  effect,  a  high  tax 
bracket  reduces  the  cost  of  a  mortgage  to 
the  point  where  affluent  households,  in- 
stead of  investing  in  reindustrialization. 
cannot  afford  not  to  buy  appreciating  hous- 
ing. 

Curbing  housing-cost  Inflation  is  a  par- 
ticularly appropriate  goal  these  days  for  an- 
other reason:  The  cost  of  housing  strongly 
influences  the  Constuner  Price  Index.  In 
turn,  the  index  directly  raises  the  Federal 
budget  through  indexed  assistance  pay- 
ments such  as  Social  Security,  and  also 
shapes  salary  and  wage  Increases  through- 
out the  economy. 

There  is  considerable  experimentation  di- 
rected at  making  housing  credit  more 
affordable,  ranging  from  tax  exempt  hous- 
ing bonds  to  innovative  terms  for  conven- 
tional lending.  But  seen  from  the  public 
standpoint,  not  all  housing  investments  are 
equally  productive. 

New  construction  and  upgrading  of  exist- 
ing stock  are  sorely  needed  and  benefit  the 
economy,  but  the  after-restoration  trading- 
up  of  well-situated  "urban  treasures  certi- 
fied by  preservationists"  is  speculation  in  a 
collectible— but  at  taxpayers"  expense — be- 
cause home  ownership  is  particulary  tax- 
sheltered.  An  increasing  share  of  tax  ex- 
penditures now  go  to  housing  as  a  specula- 
tive commodity. 

Elffective  tax  policy  should  encourage  pro- 
ductive housing  investments  while  discour- 
aging speculation.  Does  this  require  more 
regulations  and  call  for  a  greater  Govern- 
ment role?  Not  at  all.  A  simple  modification 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Services  basic 
income-tax  form,  the  1040.  could  largely 
achieve  this.  It  could  replace  homeowner 
tax  deductions  by  a  single  homeowner  tax 
credit  of  25  percent  of  mortgage  interest 
and  property  taxes  combined,  and  could  cap 
this  Federal  tax  credit  at  $2,500  per  home- 
owner so  that  it  would  help  everyone 
toward  buying  or  owning  a  median-priced 
home. 

Such  a  change  in  tax  policy  would  foster 
more  moderate-income  home  ownership, 
preserve  rental  apartments  by  slowing  their 
conversion  to  condominiums,  free  up  mort- 
gage money,  shift  investor  attention  to 
more-productive  investments,  reduce  the 
call  on  direct  Government  assistance  to  aid 
the  disadvantaged,  and  help  t>alance  the 
Federal  budget  over  a  period  of  time.  Of 
course,  the  only  ones  harmed  by  this  modi- 
fication would  be  those  vocal,  influential  in- 
terests that  count  on  inflation  to  continue, 
and  consider  housing  a  speculative  commod- 
ity. 

Many  who  take  the  standard  deduction  or 
are  in  tax  brackets  lower  than  25  percent— 
both  actual  and  potential  homeowners- 
would  benefit.  This  shift  would  initially  cost 
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the  Treasury  no  more  than  the  current 
homeowner  deductions,  and  eventually  a  lot 
less.  As  participation  In  home  ownership 
broadened,  each  owner  would  receive  a  more 
modest  tax  benefit.  The  substantial  tax  sav- 
ings currently  claimed  by  the  most  affluent 
would  be  transferred  down  the  income 
ladder. 

A  25  percent  tax  credit  would  reaffirm  the 
t>asic  American  commitment  to  a  decent 
home  but  prevent  giving  away  so  much  to 
the  most  affluent.  While  it  would  not  direct- 
ly address  less-tractable  rental-housing 
problems,  a  $2,500  cap  would  allow  all 
homeowners  to  shelter  up  to  $10,000  annu- 
ally in  interest  and  property-tax  payments, 
helping  anyone  to  own  a  median-priced 
home.  However,  taxing  the  excess  spent 
above  this  would  ease  housing  competition, 
improve  the  general  housing  situation,  and 
reduce  inflation.  As  the  cap  took  effect. 
Federal  revenues  would  increase,  improving 
the  prospects  of  balancing  the  budget.* 
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COAL  INCENTIVES  ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  CLEVE  BENEDia 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
nf  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  BENEDICT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  around  the 
Nation,  Richard  C.  Shelby  of  Ala- 
bama, Tom  Corcoran  of  Illinois,  and 
Kent  Hance  of  Texas,  in  introducing 
the  Coal  Incentives  Act  of  1981.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill  will  encourage 
major  energy  users  and  utilities  to 
convert  to  our  most  abundant  energy 
resource. 

Our  national  security  requires  that 
we  take  immediate  steps  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  substi- 
tute coal  wherever  possible.  Conver- 
sion by  utilities  now  dependent  on  oil 
for  37  percent  of  their  electric  genera- 
tion would  clearly  reduce  our  imports 
and  remove  the  present  upward  pres- 
sure on  utility  rates.  Decontrol  is  not 
the  cause  of  rising  utility  rates.  The 
cause  is  a  continued  reliance  on  petro- 
leimi  for  generation. 

Since  the  embargo  of  1973  the  price 
of  oil  has  risen  1.100  percent.  During 
the  same  time  period  the  inflation  ad- 
justed price  of  domestic  steam  coal 
has  risen  a  fraction  of  this  amount. 
Despite  this,  coal  is  responsible  for 
about  15  percent  of  electric  geiiera- 
tion.  Clearly,  there  are  some  major  ob- 
stacles to  conversion.  The  Coal  Incen- 
tives Act  of  1981.  which  amends  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  is  a  response  to  the 
environmental  and  economic  con- 
straints that  have  prevented  the  shift 
to  our  most  abundant  energy  re- 
source.* 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 

in  the  house  op  representatives 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1981 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  6 
to  8  weeks  ago,  I  noticed  that  should  a 
Democrat  raise  a  question  about  any 
aspect  of  the  President's  economic 
proposals,  he  or  she  would  immediate- 
ly be  attacked  as  disrespectful,  unco- 
operative, and  just  downright  nigh  im- 
American. 

The  interesting  thing  about  these  at- 
tacks is  I  do  not  feel  that  they  were 
being  orchestrated  by  the  White 
House,  or  the  President.  Just  the  op- 
posite, in  fact,  as  I  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  team  know  that  to  do  the 
things  needed  to  fight  inflation  there 
must  be  mutual  respect  and  patience.  I 
think  that  the  President  knows  that 
there  is  not  a  monolithic  Democratic 
view  or  a  monolithic  Republican  view 
in  Congress. 

The  attacks  seemed  to  come  from 
strictly  new  right  political  groups,  or 
from  people  who  think  that  they  are 
helping  the  President  by  painting  all 
Democrats  as  mean-spirited  and  disre- 
si>ectful  toward  the  President.  In  the 
long  run,  however,  this  will  hurt  the 
President  and  his  programs  as  votes 
begin  to  be  cast  more  in  a  partisan 
manner.  If  this  happens,  many  of  his 
programs  will  not  become  law,  and  as 
things  get  worse,  he  will  get  just  as 
much  blame  as  Congress. 

Recently,  James  Reston  wrote  an  in- 
teresting    column     about     only     one 
aspect   of   all    of   this.    I   submit    his 
column  to  be  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional   Record    since    it    makes 
some  interesting  points. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  12,  1981] 
Hearts,  Minos,  and  Deductions 
(By  James  Reston) 

The  Battle  of  the  Budget  will  be  fought 
on  two  levels;  in  the  Congress,  and  between 
private  organizations  that  support  or  oppose 
President  Reagan's  economic  program. 

The  second  level  is  particularly  Interest- 
ing, for  its  object  is  to  influence  public  opin- 
ion, and  whoever  wins  could  be  decisive  in 
the  final  votes  on  Capitol  Hill. 

It  would  be  helpful  at  the  start  of  this  mo- 
mentous debate  to  know  something  about 
how  this  expensive  exercise  outside  Con- 
gress is  to  l>e  financed,  and  specifically 
whether  funds  raised  to  Influence  public 
opinion  are  to  be  tax  deductible. 

For  example,  a  group  of  Reagan's  friends 
and  supporters,  including  Justin  Dart  and 
Charles  Wick,  have  created  an  organization 
called  the  Coalition  for  a  New  Beginning. 
Its  leader  is  William  Fitzgerald,  a  73-year- 
old  Omaha  financier  who  is  likely  to  be  co- 
chairman  of  the  coalition.  Anne  Armstrong, 
former  U.S.  ambassador  to  Britain.  Is  likely 
to  be  his  principal  associate. 

This  organization  will  raise  funds,  explain 
the  economic  condition  of  the  country  as 
they  see  it  and  publicize  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's proposed  remedies  through  such 


devices  as  mass-mailing  appeals,  speakers' 
bureaus.  Op-Ed  page  articles,  closed  televi- 
sion circuits  to  audiences  throughout  the 
country,  and  various  types  of  direct  adver- 
tising. Joe  Baroody  of  the  Washington 
public  relations  firm  of  Wagner  &  Baroody 
is  helping  with  the  planning. 

Reagan  was  asked  at  his  last  news  confer- 
ence whether  the  names  of  financial  con- 
tributors to  such  programs  would  be  pub- 
lished. Wouldn't  disclosure  of  the  contribu- 
tors assure  the  public  against  any  conflict  of 
Interest? 

The  President  replied  that  there  couldn't 
be  any  conflict  of  interest  because  "we 
didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  We  know 
that  such  a  program  is  going  forward  and 
we  have  no  contact  with  it  at  all." 

Sen.  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  takes  a 
more  suspicious  view.  The  Republicans,  he 
noted,  are  In  a  much  better  position  to  raise 
funds  than  the  Democrats.  "It  smacks  of 
the  selling  of  America  to  me,"  he  said. 

Fitzgerald  of  the  coalition  disagrees.  He 
says  the  program  will  merely  be  "informa- 
tional" and  "educational." 

No  appeals  will  be  made  to  the  voters  to 
lobby  their  congressmen  or  punish  those 
who  oppose  the  Reagan  policies.  The  coali- 
tion win  work  through  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Association  of 
Msmufacturers  and  the  Grange,  and  also  try 
through  other  organizations  to  broaden  its 
appeal  to  citizens  of  all  political  [>ersua- 
slons. 

The  possibilities  of  these  private  coali- 
tions are  immense,  as  the  Democrats  discov- 
ered in  the  last  election,  when  private  com- 
mittees helped  carry  the  Senate  for  the  Re- 
publicans. Like  Reagan.  Fitzgerald  indicated 
that  there  would  be  no  disclosure  of  the 
names  of  contributors,  and  under  present 
IRS  rules,  no  limit  to  the  tax-deductible 
funds  that  could  be  contributed  by  corpora- 
tions. 

a  business  expense 

A  corporation,  for  example,  could  not 
deduct  contributions  from  its  taxes  if  the 
coalition  engaged  in  direct  "grass-roots  lob- 
bying." But  it  the  campaign  Is  for  "Informa- 
tion" or  "education."  a  corporation  can 
deduct  its  contribution  as  a  business  ex- 
pense if  it  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
campaign  will  Improve  its  business  to  the 
extent  of  its  contribution  or  above  it. 

This  rule  of  thumb  is,  of  course,  subject  to 
interpretation  by  the  IRS,  but  the  coalition 
leaders  are  confident  that  such  contribu- 
tions will  be  deductible  and  that  this  will 
make  a  wide  appeal  not  only  to  businessmen 
but  to  a  great  many  middle-class  citizens. 

The  Democrats  have  another  view.  What 
they  regard  as  "education"  when  they  do  it 
is  condemned  as  "lobbying"  at  public  ex- 
pense when  the  Republicans  do  it. 

They  do  not  pretend  that  they  can  hope 
to  raise  anything  like  the  vast  sums  availa- 
ble to  the  Republicans— especially  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Reagan  economic  program, 
which  they  feel  favors  the  rich  aind  big  busi- 
ness more  than  it  helps  the  p)oor  or  the 
middle  class. 

Also,  they  feel  there  is  a  risk  of  divisive- 
ness  in  this  campaign.  For  even  before  the 
Congress  has  had  a  chance  to  study  the 
Reagan  proposals  In  detail,  the  coalition, 
with  Reagan's  support  if  not  at  his  Initia- 
tive, seems  to  t>e  appealing  to  the  people 
over  the  head  of  the  Congress. 

As  Byrd  says,  raising  millions  In  hidden 
contributions  from  rich  corporations  to  help 
put  over  an  austerity  budget  that  hurts  the 
poor  and  distorts  representative  government 
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is  an  odd  thing  to  do  in  the  name  of  "educa- 
tion. "• 


SUPPORT  POR  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RirPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
job  at  hand  is  to  rebuild  America's  in- 
dustrial might,  straighten  out  the 
economy,  and  reclaim  our  preemi- 
nence in  the  world.  It  will  not  be  easy. 
Sacrifice  will  be  required.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  views 
of  my  constituent,  E.  Morton  Bra- 
shears  of  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  about  the 
administration's  course  of  action.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  the  following: 

I  have  been  following  your  statements  In 
the  press  and  on  the  radio  from  time  to 
time  as  you  visit  in  Hopkinsville  and  west- 
em  Kentucky.  Generally.  I'm  pleased  with 
your  position  on  most  issues,  especially  with 
what  you  said  regarding  your  coo|>eration 
with  the  new  President. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  are  actual- 
ly trembling  over  the  thought  of  having 
their  social  welfare  benefits  reduced  or 
taken  away,  but  how  can  we  do  otherwise?  I 
believe  it  was  Adam  Smith  in  his  "Wealth  of 
Nations"  years  ago  who  said.  "What  is  pru- 
dence in  the  conduct  of  every  private 
family,  can  scarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great 
kingdom." 

So  far.  I  am  one  hundred  percent  behind 
President  Reagan.  It's  the  only  program 
left. 

Sincerely, 

Morton  Brashears.* 


THE  WATER  PRICING  REFORM 
ACT  OP  1981 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  the 
Water  Pricing  Reform  Act  of  1981,  a 
bill  which  is  as  timely  in  its  goals  of 
fiscal  responsibility  as  it  is  in  its  thrust 
at  proper  management  of  our  Nation's 
water  resources. 

This  legislation  tracks  exactly  four 
major  policy  goals  enunciated  by  the 
Reagan  administration: 

First,  the  bill  would  strengthen  the 
free  enterprise  system  by  removing  a 
massive  Federal  intrusion  into  the  Na- 
tion's agricultural  industry,  an  intru- 
sion based  on  subsidies  which  are  in- 
consistent with  the  free  enterprise 
system; 

Second,  the  bill  would  utilize  realis- 
tic pricing  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
conservation,  much  as  the  administra- 
tion seeks  to  achieve  with  the  decon- 
trol of  oil  and  natural  gas  prices.  What 
is  sound  economic  and  resource  man- 
agement policy  with  respect  to  energy, 
it  would  seem,  would  also  be  sound 
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with  respect  to  our  federally  devel- 
oped water  resources; 

Third,  the  bill  would  reduce  Federal 
assistance  to  losers  and  aid  winners  by 
continuing  to  deliver  Federal  irriga- 
tion benefits  to  the  most  healthy  and 
growing  agricultural  districts,  but 
phasing  out  generous  subsidies  to  mar- 
ginally profitable  and  less  productive 
areas;  and 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  address  one  of 
the  key  problems  under  challenge 
from  the  administration— Federal  pro- 
grams which  began  with  the  good  in- 
tentions of  aiding  the  small  or  the 
poor,  but  which  have  grown  uncontrol- 
lably and  now  benefit  a  large  number 
of  well  to  do.  Irrigation  is  a  program 
where  Federal  subsidies  just  grew  and 
grew,  and  now  we  find  biUions  of  dol- 
lars in  Federal  taxpayers'  money  being 
used  to  subsidize  some  of  the  wealthi- 
est agricultural  interests  in  the  United 
States. 

Throughout  the  county  in  recent 
months,  the  threat  of  drought  has 
made  millions  of  Americans  painfully 
aware  of  our  limited  water  resources. 
In  many  areas,  water  shortages  are 
due  to  insufficient  reservoir  storage 
capacity.  But  in  the  West,  a  major 
reason  for  water  scarcity  is  profligate 
use,  frequently  at  public  expense,  with 
billions  of  dollars  in  subsidies  to  some 
of  the  wealthiest  economic  interests  in 
the  Nation. 

Four  years  ago  I  first  introduced  a 
version  of  the  legislation  I  am  reintro- 
ducing today.  It  is  more  timely  in  1981 
than  it  was  in  1977;  the  public  is  more 
aware  of  the  water  crisis;  and  it  is 
more  urgent,  for  fiscal  rather  than  for 
environmental  reasons,  that  it  be  en- 
acted at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

We  know  that  water,  like  energy,  is 
price  sensitive.  Presume,  if  you  can, 
that  the  biggest  energy  consumers, 
knowing  of  oil  shortages,  refused  to 
conserve  their  consumption;  that,  in- 
stead, they  built  more  energy-con- 
sumptive plants,  and  passed  along  the 
additional  costs  of  that  energy  to  the 
general  public.  Suppose  they  waived 
off  all  efforts  to  encourage  conserva- 
tion and  efficient  use,  and  demanded 
more  public  dollars  for  their  own  spe- 
cial uses. 

Would  this  Congress  approve  such 
expenditures?  Would  the  public  sup- 
port such  spending?  Would  the  cost- 
conscious  administration  endorse  such 
a  ludicrous  plan? 

Of  course  not.  Yet  substitute  water 
for  energy  in  my  scenario  and  you  will 
correctly  identify  the  current  water 
policy  situation  in  much  of  the  West. 

Studies  have  shown  that  water 
priced  at  $1  to  $3  an  acre-foot— about 
325.000  gtdlons — is  used  at  just  40-per- 
cent efficiency.  Increase  the  price  to 
$10  an  acre-foot— still  a  bargain  in 
most  areas— and  efficiency  increases 
by  50  percent. 

The  unreasonably  low  prices  for  fed- 
erally developed  water  costs  taxpayers 
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billions  of  dollars,  and  the  benefits 
flow  to  a  small  nimiber  of  interests. 
These  projects  were  authorized  and 
constructed  by  the  Congress  not 
merely  to  encourage  agricultural  ex- 
pansion, but  to  preserve  small  family 
farming. 

Following  exhaustive  studies,  we 
now  know  that  the  beneficiaries  are 
often  other  than  small  farmers.  The 
recently  completed  environmental 
impact  statement  on  the  reclamation 
program,  for  example,  concluded  that 
0.9  percent  of  the  farm  operations- 
owned  and  leased— control  20  percent 
of  the  land  in  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram. The  top  2.6  percent  of  oper- 
ations, those  of  960  acres  or  more, 
enjoy  31.4  percent  of  all  the  land, 
while  those  farming  less  than  160 
acres— 74  percent  of  all  operators- 
control  just  23  percent  of  the  land  in 
the  program. 

The  subsidies  in  the  water  program 
are  staggering.  Many  irrigators  se- 
cured long-term,  water  service  or  re- 
payment contracts  whose  prices  were 
fixed  at  the  time  of  the  preconstruc- 
tion  feasibility  study  for  a  period  of 
more  than  50  years. 

Repayment  is  not  for  the  entire  cost 
of  the  project,  as  is  often  promised, 
but  is  rather  nearly  discounted  by  the 
contractor's  payment  capacity,  an- 
other significant  public  subsidy. 

The  most  sizable  subsidy  results 
from  the  interest-free  loans  which  are 
extended  to  irrigators  over  a  40-  to  50- 
year  repayment  period. 

Of  six  projects  recently  studied  by 
the  General  Accoimting  Office  in  it£ 
investigation.  "Federal  charges  for  ir- 
rigation in  projects  reviewed  do  not 
cover  costs,"  March  13,  1981,  GAO 
concluded  that  irrigators  repay  no 
more  than  7  percent,  and  in  some 
cases  as  little  as  2  percent,  of  the  real 
cost  to  taxpayers  of  these  prof- 
itmaking  projects.  I  appreciate  the  ar- 
gument that  these  Federal  invest- 
ments produce  food  and  fiber  which 
benefit  the  Nation.  I  assume  that 
many  businesses  would  be  a  great  deal 
more  productive  and  profitable  if  they 
were  underwritten  by  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  taxpayers'  subsidies.  But  that  is 
not  our  economic  system. 

The  time  certainly  has  passed  for  us 
in  Congress  to  perpetuate  the  fiction 
that  these  projects  pay  for  themselves 
or  that  they  benefit  only  small  farm- 
ers. Many  of  the  beneficiaries,  in  fact, 
are  among  the  largest  farmers  in  this 
country.  Yet,  current  practices  allow 
the  Interior  Department  to  set  their 
water  rate  charges  as  though  the 
farms  were  160  or  320  acres.  The 
result  is  that  the  "ability  to  pay"  is 
minimal  while  the  profits  are  extreme. 
In  the  case  of  the  Westlands  Water 
District,  Interior  has  calculated  the 
real  cost  of  unsubsidized  delivery  at 
more  than  $70  an  acre-foot,  and  the 
district's  repayment  capacity  at  over 
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$50  an  acre-foot.  Westlands  pays  only 
$7.50  an  acre-foot,  and  Interior  is  now 
considering  a  contract  which  would 
allow  them  nearly  1  million  acre-feet 
of  water  for  27  years  at  a  price  of  only 
$9.09  an  acre-foot.  EJven  with  the  in- 
terest subsidy,  the  cost  of  delivering 
that  water  today  exceeds  $12  an  acre- 
foot.  We  must  act  decisively  to  prevent 
these  fiscal  abuses  from  reoccurring, 
because  each  of  them  binds  this  Con- 
gress, and  the  Nations  taxpayers,  to 
decades  of  unjustified  and  costly 
public  subsidies. 

The  responsibility  for  repaying  irri- 
gators' subsidies  falls  not  only  on  the 
general  taxpayer,  but  on  other  project 
beneficiaries  who  are  already  carrying 
their  full  load.  Under  current  law,  irri- 
gation subsidies  are  paid  in  part  by 
power  users,  which  is  why  utility  rates 
in  the  Central  Valley  project,  in  areas 
like  Sacramento.  Santa  Clara  County, 
Roseville.  and  Palo  Alto,  have  skyrock- 
eted in  recent  years  and  will  continue 
to  grow. 

Moreover.  WAPRS  recently  unveiled 
a  new  pricing  scheme  which  would 
also  require  municipal  and  industrial 
(M.  &  I.)  users  to  pay  for  the  subsidies 
enjoyed  by  irrigators  who,  in  Califor- 
nia, consume  85  percent  of  our  water. 
This  passing  of  the  hat  seems  particu- 
larly unfair  since  M.  &  I.  users  not 
only  already  pay  fully  for  their  water, 
but  pay  an  interest  rate,  too. 

My  legislation  would  end  these  il- 
logical and  irresponsible  practices  by 
putting  the  financial  responsibilities 
for  future  contracts  and  projects 
where  it  has  always  properly  belonged: 
on  the  irrigators  who  profit  from 
these  projects. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  this 
legislation  in  no  way  addresses  the 
controversial  acreage  limitation  or  res- 
idency requirements  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws.  Here  we  are  address- 
ing only  the  issues  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  appropriate  management  of 
Federal  resources.  There  should  be  no 
partisan  ideological  or  regional  dissen- 
tion  from  the  principles  outlined  in 
this  bill. 

A  section-by-section  description  of 
the  bill  follows: 

Sbctioh-by-Sbctioh  DEscRipnoif 

SicnoH  1.  Short  title,  "The  Water  Pricing 
Reform  Act  of  1981." 

Skc.  2.  Requirements  for  contract  compli- 
ance. 

Sec.  3.  Preservation  of  existing  contracts. 

Skc.  4.  (a)  Future  contracts  (or  existing 
projects  to  require  recovery  of  all  construc- 
tion costs  allocable  to  Irrigation,  plus  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  (O  &  M)  costs. 

(b)  New  project  contracts  to  require  re- 
payment of  construction  charges.  O  &  M. 
and  interest  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  2%  or 
more  than  the  existing  rate  on  U.S.  securi- 
Ues. 

(c)  Secretarial  authority  to  supplement 
charges  to  encourage  conservation  and  effi- 
cient use. 

(d)  Annual  re-calculation  and  readjust- 
ment of  prices. 
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(e)  Establish  10-year  maximum  duration 
period  for  a  water  service  contract. 

Sec.  5.  Reduce  repayment  term  and  re- 
quire initiation  of  repayment  on  a  timely 
basis. 

Sec.  6.  Repeal  "ability  to  pay  "  subsidy. 

Sec.  7.  Restrict  speculative  water  resales 
for  profits  by  federal  contractors. 

Sec.  8.  Public  participation  and  congres- 
sional review  of  major  water  service  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  wait  for  a  na- 
tional water  crisis  to  cripple  this 
Nation  before  we  act  to  instill  com- 
monsense  economic  order  into  the 
Federal  water  program.  Does  it  make 
sense  to  sign  away  vast  quantities  of 
water  at  $9  an  acre-foot,  as  the  Interi- 
or Department  is  now  considering, 
when  it  costs  taxpayers  $12  to  deliver 
that  water?  Should  we  initiate  con- 
struction of  projects  which  will  use 
massive  public  subsidies  to  irrigate 
low-quality  lands,  and  which  will  never 
be  paid  for  by  the  beneficiaries? 

Would  anyone  operate  their  private 
business  so  irresponsibly?  Would  any 
Member  of  this  House  spend  his  or 
her  own  money  so  wastefuUy? 

The  evidence  for  this  legislation  has 
mounted  steadily.  The  pricing  system 
I  recommend  is  similar  to  that  cur- 
rently used  by  States,  including  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  is  almost  the  same  as 
one  which  luianimously  passed  the 
House  Interior  Conunittee  last  year. 

Just  this  week,  GAO  has  released  a 
major  study  which  concludes  that 
there  are  massive  and  unjustifiable 
subsidies  in  many  water  contracts,  and 
which  concludes:  •*  *  •  more  of  the 
Federal  investment  could  be  recovered 
from  the  farmers  and  still  allow  them 
a  positive  net  income  from  the  Federal 
water." 

GAO  determines,  as  did  the  Interior 
Committee  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment last  year,  that the  original 

rationales]  for  building  the  Federal 
projects  and  increasing  the 
subsidy  •  •  »  have  been  reached  and 
the  projects  should  be  reevaluated  in 
the  light  of  current  economic  and 
social  conditions." 

This  modernization  of  water  pricing 
is  the  timely  goal  of  the  water  pricing 
reform  act,  which  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing.* 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  A  JOB 
WELL  DONE 


UMI 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
short  months  ago  United  States  Test- 
ing Co..  Inc.  of  Hoboken,  N.J.  celebrat- 
ed its  century  birthday.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
United  States  Testing  Co.  and  its 
many  fine  employees  for  a  job  well 
done  in  serving  the  public  over  the  last 
100  years. 
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It  is  encouraging  to  find  a  company 
that  has  so  much  to  celebrate  in  our 
present  business  climate.  The  story  of 
the  United  States  Testing  Co.  is  a  mi- 
crocosm of  American  business  enter- 
prise. In  1880  the  company  started 
with  one  small  lab  in  the  heart  of  the 
New  York  City  commercial  district.  In 
100  years  it  has  grown  into  a  diversi- 
fied company  with  900  employees  in  31 
laboratories,  a  true  success  story. 

The  United  States  Testing  Co.  is  an 
independent  organization  that  pro- 
vides services  and  products  in  the 
fields  of  testing,  research,  inspection, 
surveillance,  and  testing  instruments. 
Its  clients  include  commerce,  industry, 
and  the  Government.  Often  its  labs 
are  called  upon  to  render  independent 
judgments  on  a  company's  own  find- 
ings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  become  in- 
creasingly aware  in  the  last  few  years 
of  the  importance  of  testing.  It  is  es- 
sential both  to  quality  and  to  safety.  I 
am  proud  to  serve  a  district  that  in- 
cludes an  organization  that  contrib- 
utes to  the  betterment  of  our  society.  I 
am  proud  of  the  achievements  of  the 
United  States  Testing  Co.  during  their 
100  years  of  existence,  and  I  wish 
them  the  best  for  another  100  years.* 


THE  RIDESHARING  TAX 
INCENTIVES  ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Ridesharing 
Tax  Incentives  Act  of  1981  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  development  of  energy-effi- 
cient alternatives  to  the  single-occu- 
pant automobile.  This  bill  incorpo- 
rates several  of  the  provisions  from 
Senate  bill  S.  239  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor DURENBERGER. 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  United 
States  has  been  subjected  to  two  inter- 
ruptions in  the  supply  of  crude  oil 
from  the  Middle  East.  The  threat  of 
future  interruptions  continues  to  hang 
over  us.  Accompanying  these  short- 
ages were  price  increases  of  unbeliev- 
able magnitude  that  put  an  enormous 
strain  on  our  economy  and  the  person- 
al finances  of  our  citizens. 

We  have  good  cause  to  be  worried 
about  our  petroleum  supplies.  One- 
half  of  the  oil  we  consume  is  used  for 
transportation  and  one-half  of  that 
amount  is  used  by  the  automobile. 
Since  significant  decreases  in  the  flow 
of  oil  can  bring  the  coimtry  to  a  halt, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  exercise  every 
option  to  decrease  our  need  for  this 
expensive  and  increasingly  scarce  com- 
modity. 

Americans  enjoy  the  highest  level  of 
personal  mobility  in  the  world  thanks 
to  the  automobile.  The  United  States 
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has  663  automobiles  per  1,000  popula- 
tion compared  to  241  per  1,000  popula- 
tion in  Europe  and  85  per  1,000  popu- 
lation in  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
want  to  preserve  that  mobility.  How- 
ever, we  have  to  recognize  that  the 
automobile  must  be  used  more  effi- 
ciently in  the  future.  Each  day  over  80 
million  Americans  travel  about  19.4 
miles  on  the  round  trip  to  and  from 
work.  Approximately  52  million  of 
these  commuters  make  the  trip  in  a 
single-occupant  automobile.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  seats  in  these  commut- 
ing vehicles  are  empty.  There  is  tre- 
mendous potential  to  use  these  vehi- 
cles more  efficiently  with  a  minimal 
impact  on  the  personal  mobility  of  our 
citizens. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  how  we  got 
into  the  present  situation.  Certainly 
the  most  obvious  reason  is  that  Ameri- 
cans like  their  cars  and  enjoy  the  free- 
dom and  mobility  they  offer.  However, 
this  inclination  toward  the  automobile 
was  reinforced  by  huge  Federal  subsi- 
dies for  highway  construction,  the  ne- 
glect of  our  mass  transit  systems,  the 
suburbanization  of  America  supported 
by  Federal  programs,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  free  parking  as  an  untaxed 
benefit.  In  addition,  the  regulatory 
and  institutional  structure  that  devel- 
oped over  the  years  posed  formidable 
barriers  to  ridesharing.  Until  a  few 
years  ago.  vanpooling  was  illegal  in 
most  States,  insurance  for  vanpools 
was  unobtainable,  cheap  parking  and 
the  lack  of  interest  in  commuter  trans- 
portation on  the  part  of  employers  en- 
couraged people  not  to  pool,  and  there 
was  no  funding  program  to  support 
collective  transportation.  In  short,  we 
did  everything  in  our  power  to  make 
sure  people  drove  alone. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  things  have 
dramatically  improved.  Many  of  the 
legal,  regulatory,  and  insurance  bar- 
riers have  been  removed,  employer  in- 
terest in  commuter  transportation  has 
grown,  and  funds  are  now  available  for 
transit  and  ridesharing  programs.  But 
human  nature  changes  slowly,  and  we 
are  talking  about  a  fundamental  alter- 
ation in  the  lifestyle  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. 

Last  year,  the  President's  National 
Task  Force  on  Ridesharing  was  re- 
quested to  develop  recommendations 
for  actions  to  hasten  the  acceptance  of 
ridesharing  by  the  American  public. 
This  group  was  chaired  by  Mayor  Tom 
Bradley  of  Los  Angeles  and  included 
the  chief  executive  officers  of  several 
major  corporations  as  well  as  transpor- 
tation professionals  from  the  public 
and  private  sector.  They  concluded 
that  much  more  needed  to  be  done  to 
promote  ridesharing  and  recommend- 
ed actions  for  all  levels  of  government 
as  well  as  the  private  sector.  At  the 
Federal  level,  they  recommended  that 
tax  incentives  be  provided  to  employ- 
ers, individuals  and  third  party  van- 
pool  contractors.  It  is  this  recommen- 
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dation  that  will  be  implemented  by 
the  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  few  years 
a  number  of  proposals  have  l>een  advo- 
cated to  limit  the  demand  for  petro- 
leum. These  include  decontrol  of  oil 
prices,  a  tax  on  gasoline,  rationing  of 
gasoline,  redesign  of  the  automobile, 
and  a  synthetic  fuels  program.  All  of 
these  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
in  some  cases  are  extremely  difficult 
to  administer.  My  object  is  not  to 
make  value  judgments  concerning 
these  approaches,  but  simply  to  point 
out  that  ridesharing  can  provide  sig- 
nificant energy  savings  at  relatively 
low  public  cost  and  can  also  provide 
large  economic  benefits  to  commuters 
and  employers  in  the  form  of  lower 
outlays  for  gasoline,  maintenance,  and 
parking  spaces.  Ridesharing  is  not  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  for  other  actions, 
but  it  can  be  an  effective  complement 
to  any  other  energy-saving  program 
that  is  implemented. 

A  Congressional  Budget  Office  study 
indicates  that  in  terms  of  Btu's  con- 
sumed per  passenger  mile  of  commut- 
ing, vanpooling  is  700  percent  more  ef- 
ficient than  the  single-occupant  auto. 
Put  another  way,  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  estimates  that 
each  vauipool  takes  five  automobiles 
off  the  road  and  saves  5,000  gallons  of 
gasoline  each  year.  The  average  van- 
pool  commuter  is  estimated  to  save 
$800  per  year  over  the  cost  of  driving 
alone. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  considering  a 
number  of  expensive  and  complicated 
programs  to  save  energy,  I  think  it  Is 
important  that  we  understand  the  im- 
portant role  that  ridesharing  can  play 
as  a  low  cost,  but  significant,  contribu- 
tor to  the  solution  of  our  energy  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  I  of  the  proposed 
legislation  provides  a  tax  incentive  to 
the  individual  who  buys  a  van— com- 
muter highway  vehicle— and  uses  it  for 
ridesharing.  Current  law  only  offers 
ridesharing  incentives  to  the  business 
which  purchases  a  van  for  employee 
programs.  The  measure  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  amend  the  1978  Energy  Tax 
Act  to  provide  the  same  Incentive  to 
the  individual  for  ridesharing  that  is 
currently  available  for  the  purchase  of 
home  insulation  or  storm  windows. 
Any  individual  who  purchases  a  van 
and  uses  it  for  ridesharing  over  a  3- 
year  period  would  be  eligible  for  a  15- 
percent  tax  credit  based  on  the  cost  of 
the  van. 

Title  II  of  this  legislation  is  designed 
to  remove  some  of  the  ambiguity  in 
current  law  regarding  employer  pro- 
grams to  support  and  encourage  ride- 
sharing and  mass  transit  use  by  em- 
ployees. This  bill  would  exclude  from 
taxable  income  of  the  employee,  any 
payment  by  an  employer  made  as  a 
subsidy  for  the  cost  of  mass  transpor- 
tation, vanpooling  or  carpooling.  If  the 
employer  provides  busfare  or  transpor- 
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tation  to  and  from  work  in  a  vanpool. 
the  cost  of  that  transportation  would 
not  be  included  as  income  for  tax  pur- 
poses. This  provision  will  provide  equi- 
table treatment  for  transit  riders  and 
poolers  vis-a-vis  the  solo  auto  driver 
who  has  always  received  free  parking 
as  an  untaxed  t)enefit. 

Title  III  amends  the  current  law  to 
increase  the  tax  incentive  for  business- 
es purchasing  or  leasing  vans  for  use 
in  employee  ridesharing  programs.  It 
adds  vanpool  vehicles  to  the  list  of 
energy  properties  qualifying  for  the 
business  energy  tax  credit  and  sets  the 
energy  percentage  at  10  percent.  This 
brings  the  total  investment  credits  for 
the  purchase  of  vanpool  vehicles  to  20 
percent. 

Title  III  makes  two  additional 
changes  in  the  existing  business  incen- 
tives for  ridesharing.  Current  law  re- 
stricts the  investment  tax  credit  to  ve- 
hicles used  by  the  taxpayer's  employ- 
ees. Under  these  provisions,  it  is  not 
possible  for  a  third  party  ridesharing 
management  firm  to  receive  the  credit 
for  vans  leased  to  the  employees  of  a 
client  company.  Third-party  rideshar- 
ing firms  offer  great  promise  for  small 
companies  with  few  employees.  Ride- 
sharing management  allows  the  em- 
ployees from  several  small  firms  in 
one  location  to  be  pooled  for  more  ef- 
ficient commuter  transportation.  Title 
III  provides  an  incentive  for  this  ar- 
rangement by  removing  the  word  tax- 
payer from  the  current  law. 

Current  law  also  restricts  the  invest- 
ment credit  to  vehicles  on  which  80 
percent  of  the  mileage  is  used  for  ride- 
sharing purposes.  This  prevents  a  busi- 
ness from  purchasing  a  van  primarily 
for  business  purposes,  using  it  occa- 
sionally for  pooling,  and  claiming  the 
credit.  This  limitation  is  known  as  the 
80/20  rule. 

In  many  cases,  corporations  pur- 
chase the  vans  and  essentially  loan 
them  to  the  driver.  The  driver  is  re- 
sponsible for  maintenance  and  fuel, 
for  recruiting  the  riders  and  collecting 
the  fees.  As  an  incentive  to  encourage 
employees  to  serve  as  drivers,  the  com- 
pany will  allow  the  driver  to  use  the 
van  in  nonworking  hours  for  personal 
and  family  purposes.  The  80/20  rule 
restricts  the  attractiveness  of  driver 
incentive  mileage  as  an  inducement  to 
volunteer  as  a  driver.  Therefore,  this 
bill  eliminates  the  mileage  condition 
and  requires  that  the  vehicle  be  used 
in  commuter  service  for  176  days  per 
year. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  provides  a  busi- 
ness tax  credit  for  a  series  of  costs 
that  businesses  might  incur  as  admin- 
istrative overhead  for  an  organized 
employee  ridesharing  program.  These 
costs  include  assigning  personnel  to 
manage  the  program,  adjusting  work- 
ing hours  to  facilitate  ridesharing. 
computer  matching  of  potential  riders 
and  drivers,  surveying  the  commuter 
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transportation  habits  and  needs  of  the 
employees,  distributing  information 
on  ridesharing  vehicles,  contracting 
for  assistance  in  managing  a  rideshar- 
ing program,  providing  liability  insur- 
ance for  ridesharing  vehicles  and 
maintaining  emergency  vehicles  for 
use  of  employees  who  commute  in 
ridesharing  vehicles  to  work. 

This  credit  is  limited  to  the  amount 
actually  incurred  by  the  company  in 
providing  the  service  or  to  an  amount 
based  on  a  sliding  scale  whichever  is 
less.  If  less  than  15  percent  of  a  com- 
pany's employees  participate  in  a 
qualified  ridesharing  program,  this 
credit  has  no  value.  However,  if  more 
than  15  percent  participate,  the  com- 
pany is  eligible  for  the  credit  and  the 
value  of  the  credit  per  employee  in- 
creases as  the  percentage  participating 
increases.  Many  companies  provide  ad- 
ministrative assistance  to  the  rideshar- 
ing programs  organized  for  their  em- 
ployees. Title  IV  of  this  bUl  offers  a 
powerful  incentive  for  other  compa- 
nies to  get  involved  in  ridesharing  pro- 
grams. 

A  final  note  about  the  Commuter 
Assistance  Act  is  that  the  tax  credits 
of  titles  I.  III.  and  IV  will  be  terminat- 
ed at  the  end  of  1985.  I  feel  that  ride- 
sharing will  sell  itself  once  people  try 
it.  What  it  needs  now  is  an  extra  push 
to  get  going.  Within  a  few  years,  ride- 
sharing should  take  off  on  its  own. 

I  expect  this  legislation  to  generate 
widespread  support  from  employers, 
transportation  professionals,  and 
transportation  operators.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
and  the  positive  effects  of  ridesharing 
as  part  of  our  national  energy  policy.* 


EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHusrrrs 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  the  increasing 
bloodshed  in  El  Salvador;  violence 
which  has  claimed  12,000  lives  over 
the  past  year.  I  am  equally  concerned 
about  our  Nation's  role  in  this  conflict 
because  I  strongly  believe  that  as  the 
world's  largest  democracy  this  Nation 
should  be  promoting  freedom,  justice 
and  peace  not  contributing  to  violence, 
terrorism,  and  political  instability. 

The  United  States  can  and  must 
play  a  constructive  role  in  El  Salvador 
and  I  believe  this  can  best  be  achieved 
by  working  for  a  political  settlement 
rather  than  a  purely  military  solution. 
To  help  work  toward  this  goal.  I  have 
joined  my  colleague.  Representative 
Gerry  E.  Studds.  in  cosponsoring  H.R. 
1509.  a  bill  to  terminate  all  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  to  El  Salvador. 

By  cutting  military  aid.  America  will 
signal  to  the  Duarte  government  and 
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to  the  world  that  It  wlU  not  be  identi- 
fied with  repression  and  murder  of  po- 
litical, labor,  amd  religious  leaders.  Nor 
will  the  United  States  accept  the  cov- 
erup  of  investigations  into  the  mur- 
ders of  the  three  nuns,  a  religious  lay 
worker,  and  the  two  labor  representa- 
tives—all of  whom  were  U.S.  citizens. 

This  is  a  first  step.  The  United 
States  must  also  seek  a  solution  which 
will  promote  the  Interests  of  all  par- 
ties to  the  conflict  In  El  Salvador  as 
well  as  protect  the  strategic  concerns 
of  the  United  States  in  Latin  America. 
Our  Government  should  work  through 
international  organizations,  such  as 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  (OAS).  and 
frontline  nations  of  the  area  to  begin 
the  negotiation  process  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Included  in  this  effort  should  be  an 
enforclble  cease  fire  and  a  halt  to  all 
arms  shipments  from  any  source  to  El 
Salvador.  By  doing  this,  I  believe  we 
can  pave  the  way  to  a  settlement,  pos- 
sibly modeled  on  the  recent  successful 
inclusive  nonpartisan  conference  in 
Zimbabwe,  which  led  to  a  government 
with  both  national  and  international 
support. 

We  can  no  longer  treat  our  Nation's 
backyard  as  our  playground  and  I  will 
strongly  stand  behind  efforts  to  bring 
the  dissenting  parties  to  the  confer- 
ence table.  Negotiation,  not  military 
escalation,  is  the  road  to  peace  and  the 
United  States  can,  by  working  with  its 
American  neighbors,  start  down  this 
promising  road.* 


CONGRESS  MUST  MAINTAIN  ITS 
COMMITMENT  TO  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 
•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Postsecondary  Sub- 
committee, I  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  the  testimony  of  Education  Sec- 
retary Terrel  Bell  in  support  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  I  heard  the  Secretary 
speak  of  such  factors  as  budgetary 
control,  education  and  administration 
costs,  and  the  needs  of  financial  insti- 
tutions. At  no  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I 
hear  any  information  about  the  possi- 
ble results  students  themselves  would 
face. 

I  was  particularly  appalled  at  the  ad- 
ministration's sweeping  assumptions 
regarding  student  ability  to  earn 
money  to  help  in  financing  a  college 
education.  The  administration  pro- 
poses that  In  order  to  qualify  for  an 
annual  Pell  grant,  which  Is  the  foun- 
dation program  of  Federal  student  as- 
sistance,  a   student   must   contribute 
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$750  toward  his  or  her  education.  I 
have  no  qualms  with  expecting  stu- 
dents to  put  what  they  can  toward  the 
costs  of  their  schooling.  However, 
there  Is  extremely  high  unemploy- 
ment among  teenagers  today— almost 
20  percent  at  last  report.  For  minority 
students,  this  figure  is  more  than  34 
percent. 

The  average  cost  of  1  year  at  a  pri- 
vate 4-year  college  or  university  is 
more  than  $6,000,  and  these  costs  can 
only  be  expected  to  increase.  Higher 
education  costs  at  public  universities 
have  also  dramatically  increased. 
Fewer  and  fewer  families  can  afford  to 
carry  the  full  tuition  burden  of  such 
Inflated  figures.  Living  costs  add  an- 
other dramatic  amount  to  the  total 
dollars  needed  each  year  by  a  student 
pursuing  a  degree.  More  and  more  stu- 
dents will  be  forced  to  chase  the  same 
dwindling  supply  of  jobs  just  to  stay  in 
school. 

In  the  early  1970's,  when  I  was  at- 
tending law  school,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  my  age  group  was  less  than 
one-half  its  present  level.  I  worked  to 
help  finance  my  education  because  my 
father  was  one  of  those  people  earning 
too  much  money  to  qualify  for  student 
assistance  programs,  but  was  earning 
too  little  to  take  advantage  of  tax 
loopholes  which  would  have  helped  to 
conserve  money  for  my  college  tuition. 
As  a  result,  I  joined  a  union  and 
worked  unloading  boxcars  at  what  was 
then  a  very  top  wage.  Even  with  the 
money  I  was  able  to  save  from  this 
labor,  I  had  to  take  out  substantial 
loans  to  finance  my  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  particular  letter  I 
received  from  a  woman  In  the  Cleve- 
land area  really  brings  all  of  my  con- 
cerns into  clear  focus.  Mrs.  R.  C.  of 
South  Euclid,  Ohio,  put  it  this  way: 

Dear  Mr.  Eckart:  I  am  deeply  troubled 
about  the  proposed  cuts  for  college  student 
loans.  Is  there  a  greater  priority  than  edu- 
cating our  country's  youth,  the  future  lead- 
ers of  our  nation?  The  bright  and  talented 
students  who  happen  to  be  in  the  struggling 
middle-class  will  be  discriminated  against. 
Only  the  wealthy  or  the  poor  who  qualify 
for  grants  will  be  able  to  attend  college. 

As  an  example,  we  are  poor,  yet  we  are 
considered  middle-class  by  many  standards. 
We  are  college  educated,  earning  $30,000 
per  year  with  my  husband  working  at  three 
teaching  jobs  to  support  our  family  consist- 
ing of  children  ages  14,  16.  and  18.  This 
covers  the  basic  necessities,  absolutely  no 
luxuries.  It  has  been  impossible  to  put  away 
any  savings  for  college,  let  alone  retirement, 
which  will  come  all  too  soon.  My  husband  is 
59  and  will  be  60  years  old  when  our  oldest 
child  enters  college.  All  three  of  our  chil- 
dren are  honor  students  and  talented.  Be- 
cause our  only  asset  is  the  equity  in  our 
house,  we  are  considered  too  well  off  for 
grants.  Are  we  expected  to  mortgage  our 
house  at  our  advanced  age  to  educate  our 
children  when  my  husband  has  so  few  years 
left  to  work? 

Our  only  hope  to  educate  our  children 
was  with  the  aid  of  student  loans.  The  con- 
sequences of  eliminating  this  aid  to  millions 
of  deserving  struggling  families  who  are  In 
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similar  circumstances  as  we  are  most  dis- 
turbing. I  urge  you  to  consider  our  plight.  I 
implore  Congress  to  place  a  priority  on 
higher  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  students  now  planning 
to  enter  college,  students  in  college, 
and  students  seeking  advanced  educa- 
tions win  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
proposals.  This  Congress  has  repeated- 
ly reaffirmed  its  bipartisan  commit- 
ment to  make  higher  education  oppor- 
tunities available  to  our  young  people. 
I  do  not  believe  this  Congress  should 
approve  the  program  reconunended  by 
the  President  without  making  major 
changes.  The  fate  of  today's  youth, 
our  Investment  in  our  country's 
future,  as  well  as  the  well-being  of 
many  small  educational  institutions 
hang  in  the  balance.  This  Congress 
should  not  reverse  its  commitment  to 
higher  education  opportunities  which 
are  a  major  foundation  of  our  coun- 
try.* 
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NURSING  RESEARCH 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 


or  MICHIGAN 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  lORIO 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  New  York  delegation 
in  the  House,  I  want  to  join— some- 
what belatedly— in  paying  tribute,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  already 
done,  to  Mr.  Thomas  D.  lorlo,  former 
Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  passed 
away  only  a  few  days  ago. 

Tom  lorio  first  came  to  the  House  In 
1945  under  the  sponsorship  of  our 
former  colleague.  Congressman  John 
Rooney  of  Brooklyn,  and  in  the  inter- 
vening years  Tom  came  to  be  known 
and  respected  not  only  by  the  Mem- 
bers from  his  State  of  New  York,  but 
by  every  Member  of  the  House. 

Tom's  special  assignment  was  to  ar- 
range voting  pairs  for  Members  who 
were  unavoidably  absent  when  impor- 
tant votes  were  to  occur  on  the  floor. 
Tom  performed  that  Important  func- 
tion in  a  very  commendable  fashion 
and  won  the  confidence  of  every 
Member,  since  Tom  lorio  had  come  to 
understand  the  views  and  interests  of 
hundreds  of  Members  of  the  House. 

Tom  also  provided  much  of  the  lead- 
ership for  the  annual  trip  of  Members 
and  their  families  to  New  York  City  as 
guests  of  the  city. 

In  1976.  Tom  lorio  received  the  John 
W.  McCormack  Award  given  to  House 
employees  who  have  rendered  out- 
standing service  to  the  House. 

We  shall  indeed  miss  Tom's  friendly 
personality  in  this  Chamber. 

To  his  wife.  Clara,  and  to  the  other 
members  of  his  family.  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy.* 
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m  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
times  of  tight  budgets.  Government, 
needless  to  say,  must  look  to  keep  its 
most  effective  programs  and  cut  back 
on  those  that.  In  a  relative  sense,  do 
not  produce  as  useful  results.  This  Is 
especially  true  with  respect  to  various 
research  activities. 

One  aspect  of  health  research  that 
falls  in  the  category  of  a  very  effective 
program  is  that  of  nursing  research. 
Studies  In  this  area  are  being  translat- 
ed Into  practical  applications  In  scores 
of  hospitals  across  the  Nation  and  the 
potential  benefits  of  such  research  are 
almost  unlimited. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  article  that  ap- 
peared recently  In  the  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education. 
[Prom  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education. 

Nov.  10.  1980] 
Despite  Problems.  Research  Increases  at 
Ndrsing  Schools 
(By  Cheryl  M.  Fields) 
At  the  University  of  Michigan,  nursing  re- 
searchers found  that  patients  were  more 
successful  in  keeping  their  blood  pressure 
down  if  they  signed  contracts  agreeing  t« 
meet  specific  goals  designed  to  control  their 
hypertension. 

At  the  University  of  Rochester,  an  experi- 
ment found  that  the  length  of  hospital 
stays  and  recuperation  periods  after  gall- 
bladder surgery  could  be  significantly  short- 
ened if  nurses  provided  pre-surgical  instruc- 
tion designed  to  help  patients  prepare  psy- 
chologically for  the  experience. 

At  several  universities,  research  nurses 
found  that  suffering  and  anxiety  among  pa- 
tienU.  Including  those  with  severe  bums, 
could  be  reduced  by  "relaxation  therapy"— 
techniques  for  controlling  pain  by  conscious 
relaxation. 

Such  projects  demonstrate  the  growing  in- 
volvement of  nursing  schools  in  research  de- 
signed to  provide  a  scientific  basis  for  nurs- 
ing practice. 

Many  nursing  leaders  stress  the  difference 
between  nursing  and  medicine.  Biomedical 
research  is  concerned  with  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease and  its  treatment,  they  say.  while  nurs- 
ing care  aims  to  help  patients  cope  with  ill- 
ness, learn  how  to  care  for  themselves,  and 
get  better  more  quickly. 

shift  to  colleges  spurs  research 
The  shift  of  nursing  education  in  recent 
decades  from  hospital-based  schools  of  nurs- 
ing to  colleges  and  universities,  the  growing 
number  of  graduate  nursing  programs,  and 
the  demands  of  an  increasingly  complex 
health-care  system  have  spurred  the  devel- 
opment of  research  on  nursing  care,  says 
Barbara  C.  Hansen,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission on  research  of  the  American 
Nurses'  Association. 

But  the  number  of  nurses  trained  to  con- 
duct research  is  still  relatively  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  size  of  the  profession  and 
the  demands  upon  it.  says  Ms.  Hansen,  who 
is  associate  dean  of  nursing  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Michigan's  school  of  nursing,  and  as- 
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sistant  professor  of  physiology  In  the  medi- 
cal school. 

Nursing  research  is  increasing,  but  investi- 
gators must  vie  with  biomedical  teams  and 
other  scientists  for  funds.  They  also  must 
fight  attitudes  that  are  not  always  sympa- 
thetic to  what  research  nurses  are  trying  to 
do. 

Ms.  Hansen  serves  on  a  panel  in  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  that  evaluates 
proposals  for  grants  in  physiology,  and.  she 
says,  "the  problems  that  nurses  are  interest- 
ed in  are  not  seen  as  high  priority  by  other 
members." 

"For  example,  few  consider  the  feeding 
problems  of  institutionalized  elderly  pa- 
tients as  high  priority.  Even  if  good  pro- 
posals to  study  this  are  submitted,  they  are 
not  slightly  rated;  they  do  not  produce  as 
much  excitement  as  proposals  that  may 
bring  about  some  kind  of  cure." 

In  addition,  she  says,  a  lack  of  postdoc- 
toral training  positions  for  nurses  means 
that  evaluators  sometimes  question  the  re- 
search capabilities  of  nurses  who  submit 
proposals. 

On  the  federal  level,  there  is  only  one 
small  grant  program,  in  the  Health  Re- 
sources Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  that  is  total-  ^ 
ly  devoted  to  nursing  research.  President 
Carter  tried  unsuccessfully  to  rescind  the 
$5-million  appropriated  for  that  program 
for  fiscal  1980. 

Even  though  Congress  refused  to  cut  the 
funds.  Ms.  Hansen  says,  nurses  will  have  to 
fight  hard  in  the  present  era  of  tlghtfisted 
budgets  to  get  funds  for  the  program. 

Some  officials  in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  have  proposed 
transferring  the  program  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  which  finances  the  ma- 
jority of  federally  supported  health  re- 
search. Nursing  researchers  have  opposed 
that  move.  Ms.  Hansen  says  unless  the  pro- 
gram is  listed  as  a  specific  "line  item  "  in  the 
institutes'  budget.  Otherwise,  she  adds, 
nurees  fear  the  money  would  just  "disap- 
pear"—or  Xte  split  among  the  11  institutes, 
making  each  share  too  small  to  accomplish 
much. 

Nursing  researchers  have  managed  to 
obtain  a  few  grants  from  some  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  as  well  as  from 
such  agencies  as  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, says  Ms.  Hansen.  But.  she  says,  the  re- 
searchers have  not  yet  moved  aggressively 
enough  in  t&pping  other  potential  sources 
of  financing. 

small  grants  needed 
Officials  in  the  government  agencies  also 
need  to  be  more  open  to  the  potential  value 
of  nursing  studies,  she  says,  and  there  is  'a 
tremendous  need  for  smAll -grant  funding 
for  research  projects  by  young  investiga 
tors." 

Another  problem  for  nursing  researchere 
is  that  so  many  other  disciplines  are  in- 
volved in  health  studies,  says  Joanne  S.  Ste- 
venson, associate  professor  of  nursing  at 
Ohio  State  University. 

Prom  her  service  on  panels  that  screen 
grant  proposals,  she  has  concluded  that  not 
enough  "fundable  proposals  for  studies  of 
nursing-care  delivery"  are  submitted.  "Phar- 
macists and  dentists,  as  well  as  hospital  ad- 
ministrators and  doctors,  all  propose  a  vari- 
ety of  studies  for  the  provision  of  nursing 
care. '  she  says. 

Another  issue  that  affects  both  the  com- 
petition for  federal  grante  and  the  nursing 
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schools'  relationships  with  medical  schools 
and  with  other  disciplines  on  the  campuses 
Is  that  nursing  research  often  cuts  across 
disciplinary  boundaries  and  may  require  re- 
search techniques  drawn  from  several  fields. 
Because  of  this,  nurses  just  entering  re- 
search often  need  to  bring  In  consultants 
from  other  fields  to  help  them  design  sound 
projects.  Stephen  J.  Zyzanski,  director  of  re- 
search in  the  department  of  family  medi- 
cine at  Case  Western  Reserve  University, 
told  nursing  researchers  at  the  recent  con- 
vention of  the  American  Nurses'  Associ- 
ation. 

HKLP  roR  yonwG  ihvkstigators 
The  use  of  such  consultants  In  evaluating 
applications  for  research  grants  before  they 
are  submitted  is  especially  valuable  for 
young  researchers,  he  said,  and  can  help 
limit  the  scope  of  studies  to  manageable 
size. 

Ms.  Stevenson  agrees  that  collaboration  is 
often  necessary,  but  cautions  inexperienced 
investigators  to  take  care  in  choosing  col- 
laborators. 

People  at  different  ages  want  different 
things.  With  academics  In  the  25-to-35  age 
group,  you  need  to  negotiate  quid  pro  quos 
because  they  are  totally  absorbed  in  advanc- 
ing their  own  careers. "  she  says.  "In  the  35- 
to-45  age  group,  people  are  rising  on  the 
career  ladder  and  many  have  some  energy 
available  to  help  others,  but  they  may  also 
be  overcommitted. 

■Prom  about  age  45  on.  after  they  have 
tenure  and  are  In  a  more  settled  position, 
many  faculty  members  will  have  energy 
avaUable  to  help  younger  colleagues.  .  .  . 
FYom  about  55  to  60  they  are  generally  at 
the  height  of  their  prestige  and  may  be  ex- 
cited by  working  with  other  disciplines  after 
years  of  helpmg  students  in  their  own 
fields.  This  can  be  a  very  useful  group  for 
young  nurse  researchers. ' 

Even  careful  attention  to  these  facts  won't 
solve  all  problems.  Ms.  Stevenson  says, 
noting  that  for  her  own  research  on  alcohol- 
ism among  women,  she  carefully  chose  an 
advisory  committee  that  had  experts  from 
other  fields,  including  a  biochemist  and  an 
exercise  physiologist. 

One  problem,  she  says,  was  that  she  dis- 
covered that  the  older  professors  who  were 
helping  her  do  not  control  the  research 
labs.  The  lab  directors  are  in  the  30-to-40 
age  group,  so  even  with  my  advisory  com- 
mittee formed.  I  still  did  not  have  access  to 
the  labs  I  needed. 

"The  younger  men  were  not  interested  in 
nursing  research  and  weren't  supportive  of 
my  subject.  The  only  time  they  were  Inter- 
ested was  when  I  began  talking  about  how 
much  I  would  pay  them  for  use  of  their 
labe." 

Besides  the  difficulties  In  getting  re- 
sources and  in  winning  respect  for  their 
work,  nursing  researchers  face  obstacles  In 
the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  their  re- 
search. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan  they  are 
trying  to  translate  the  resulte  of  nursing 
studies  into  practical  applications  at  more 
than  a  dozen  hospitals  in  the  state. 

HO  DEGREES  POR  80  PERCENT 

Unlike  doctors,  most  staff  nurses  in  hospi- 
tals read  few  or  no  research  articles  in  nurs- 
ing journals,  says  Maxine  E.  Loomls.  profes- 
sor of  nursing.  And  since  about  80  percent 
of  registered  nurses  do  not  have  baccalaure- 
ate degrees,  many  are  not  attuned  to  the  im- 
portance of  translating  research  into  prac- 
tice. 
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Jo  Anne  Horsley,  director  of  the  project, 
says  research  must  be  carefully  adapted  to 
the  particular  situation  in  each  hospital. 

But  she  says  investigators  have  found 
that  nursing  administrators  and  staff  nurses 
typically  are  eager  and  receptive  to  sound 
scientific  knowledge  when  It  is  available  "in 
a  clinically  acceptable  state  " 

Despite  the  obstacles  facing  nursing  re- 
search, the  potential  Is  tremendous  and 
nurses  have  the  opportunity  to  enhance 
their  position,  says  Ada  Jacox.  professor  of 
nursing  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Hospitals  are  l)eing  asked  to  carry  out 
"quality  assurance  "  programs,  she  says,  but 
many  administrators  "do  not  know  research 
design  or  how  to  use  computers.  Nurses 
could  go  In  and  do  the  research. "« 
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HON.  KENT  HANCE 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 
•  Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Tom  Corcoran  of 
Illinois,  Richard  C.  Shelby  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Cleve  Benedict  of  West 
Virginia  in  introducing  the  Coal  Incen- 
tives Act  of  1981,  to  encourage  the  use 
of  domestic  coal. 

The  United  States  is  constantly 
seeking  to  reduce  Its  dependence  on 
imported  oil  by  maximizing  the  utiliza- 
tion of  our  domestic  resources.  Our 
most  abimdant  domestic  source  of 
energy  Is  coal,  which  constitutes  over 
80  percent  of  our  domestic  fossil  fuel 
reserve,  yet  supplies  only  18  percent  of 
our  energy  needs.  We  are  producing 
each  year  100  million  tons  of  coal  less 
than  we  are  actually  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. In  many  States,  coal  miners 
are  unemployed. 

In  our  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
energy  problem  we  have  come  up  with 
numerous  schemes  to  restrain 
demand,  encourage  alternative  sources 
of  energy,  and  compel  people  to  switch 
to  abundant  fuels.  None  of  these  poli- 
cies has  led  to  any  real  increases  in 
coal  use  because  we  have  failed  to  ad- 
dress the  restraints  on  our  ability  to 
utilize  coal.  One  of  the  major  prob- 
lems in  converting  to  coal  is  the  1977 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
Clean  Air  Act  should  be  an  important 
tool  in  assuring  a  healthy  environment 
while  allowing  sustained  economic 
growth  and  Increased  use  of  domestic 
energy  sources.  In  many  areas  of  the 
country,  however,  the  1977  amend- 
ments to  the  act  have  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  utilize  coal,  and  in  other  areas, 
the  1977  amendments  have  pushed  the 
cost  of  using  coal  to  a  point  where 
there  is  virtually  no  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  imported  oil  and  the 
cost  of  coal.  Thus,  any  economic  incen- 
tive to  convert  to  coal  Is  eliminated. 

The  public  health  goals  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  are  laudable.  In  evaluating  the 
benefits  of  environmental  regulations, 
however,  we  must  be  aware  of  their 
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impacts  on  other  areas  of  national 
concern.  Our  reliance  on  imported 
energy  is  a  major  national  security 
problem  which  can  no  longer  be  ig- 
nored. We  cannot  continue  to  enact 
and  Implement  overly  restrictive  envi- 
ronmental legislation  in  a  vacuum  and 
ignore  the  energy,  economic,  and  na- 
tional security  implications  of  what  we 
do. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
designed  to  balance  our  energy  and  en- 
vironmental objectives.  The  bill  modi- 
fies most  restrictive  features  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  en- 
acted in  1977,  features  which  effective- 
ly eliminate  coal  as  a  source  of  energy 
Independence.  The  bill  Is  Intended  to 
strike  a  balance  between  the  need  for 
a  healthy  environment  and  the  need 
for  energy  independence  without 
either  of  these  goals  precluding  our  at- 
tainment of  the  other. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  re- 
quires cost-benefit  analyses,  including 
the  energy  impact,  of  air  quality 
standards.  If  a  major  stationary  source 
satisfies  all  applicable  standards.  It 
would  not  be  subject  to  more  stringent 
limitations  for  a  10-year  period.  The 
bill  would  also  moderate  the  standards 
for  local  coal  exemptions  under  sec- 
tion 110(f).  Sources  which  voluntarily 
convert  to  coal  would  be  given  addi- 
tional time  to  meet  air  quality  stand- 
ards. 

The  bill  provides  tax  incentives  for 
pollution  control  equipment  which  is 
necessary  to  permit  the  utilization  of 
coal  and  allows  coal  preparation  plants 
at  the  mine  to  be  eligible  for  energy 
tax  credits.  The  bill  adopts  the  proce- 
dure used  in  previous  national  emer- 
gencies for  national  defense-related 
construction.  The  energy  tax  credits 
previously  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
which  are  generally  not  applicable  to 
public  utility  property,  would  be  made 
applicable  to  public  utility  property 
for  equipment  necessary  to  permit  the 
use  of  coal  in  electric-generating  facili- 
ties.* 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  AND 
THE  CITIES 


UMI 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has  just  re- 
leased its  10th  annual  budget  analysis 
entitled.  "The  Federal  Budget  and  the 
Cities."  This  excellent  report  exam- 
ines the  budget  in  light  of  urban  needs 
and  national  priorities.  The  report 
points  out  gross  Inequities  in  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1982  budget, 
noting  that  the  proposed  cuts  would 
be  a  disaster  to  the  Nation's  poor  and 
to  our  cities.  Over  60  percent  of  the 
proposed  cuts  in  budget  authority  will 
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fall  on  the  poor  and  the  working  poor 
and  66  percent  of  the  total  cuts  in 
budget  authority  will  fall  on  our  cities. 

In  the  days  ahead,  we  will  be  making 
difficult  decisions  on  national  spend- 
ing priorities  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  study  the  document  prepared  by 
the  conference  during  their  delibera- 
tions on  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget. 
To  facilitate  this  process,  I  am  insert- 
ing into  the  Record  the  introductory 
section  from  the  conference's  budget 
report. 

The  Federal  Budget  and  the  Cities 
Overview 

The  FY82  budget  proposed  by  the  Reagan 
Administration  promises  to  restore  econom- 
ic health  to  the  nation  but  is  a  disaster  for 
the  cities.  Federal  grants  to  state  and  local 
governments  would  be  cut  significantly, 
from  $54.9  billion  in  FY81  to  $47.2  billion  in 
FY82,  a  drop  of  over  14  percent  In  outlays 
and  nearly  25  ijercent  after  accounting  for 
Inflation.  This  will  result  in  a  serious  reduc- 
tion in  services  to  the  poor  and  to  the  work- 
ing people  in  cities  across  the  country. 

Reductions  in  federal  assistance  to  cities 
are  also  planned  for  future  years.  Grants  to 
states  and  localities,  excluding  payments  to 
individuals,  would  decline  from  8.4  tjercent 
of  the  total  budget  in  FY81  to  4.9  percent  In 
FY86. 

The  Administration's  FY82  budget  cuts 
are  grossly  inequitable  with  respect  to  the 
cities.  Although  total  state  and  local  grants, 
according  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB),  represent  only  14.2  percent 
of  the  federal  budget  (including  payments 
to  individuals  channeled  through  these  gov- 
ernments), fully  66  percent  of  the  total  cuts 
in  budget  authority  proposed  by  the  Reagan 
Administration  would  fall  on  these  pro- 
grams. Thus,  while  the  Administration  as- 
serts that  this  is  a  ""growth"  budget  with  a 
six  percent  rise  in  federal  outlays  from 
FY81,  it  is  not  a  growth  budget  for  the 
cities. 

Moreover,  over  60  percent  of  the  proposed 
cuts  in  budget  authority  would  fall  on  the 
poor  and  the  working  poor.  CHearly,  the 
"safety  net"  concept  originated  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  an  arbitrary  one, 
failing  to  count  a  wide  range  of  programs 
which  aid  the  poor. 

Altogether,  President  Reagan  proposes 
total  FY82  outlays  which  are  $44.0  billion 
below  the  level  proposed  by  President 
Carter  in  January  and  $48.6  billion  below 
the  level  needed  to  maintain  programs  at 
their  current  service  levels.  Revenues  would 
be  cut  by  a  larger  amount— a  total  of  $61.4 
billion  in  FY82— resulting  in  a  somewhat 
larger  budget  deficit  than  that  proposed  in 
the  Carter  budget,  but  still  somewhat  lower 
than  last  year's. 

Such  reductions  in  federal  spending  and 
taxes  are  consistent  with  President  Rea- 
gan's announced  intention  of  reducing  the 
scope  and  role  of  the  federal  government  by 
turning  over  more  resp>onsibilities  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  Reagan  Administration's  long- 
range  forecast  in  the  budget  is  to  reduce  the 
relative  size  of  the  federal  government  from 
23  percent  of  GNP  in  FY81  to  19  percent  in 
FTf86,  a  dramatically  sharp  decrease  with 
major  ramifications  for  local  governments. 

The  abdication  of  federal  responsibility 
for  a  wide  range  of  urban  programs  and 
some  income  transfer  programs,  which  is  re- 
flected in  the  Reagan  budget,  is  trouble- 
some. Cities  do  not  have  the  resources  readi- 
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ly  available  to  offset  the  decline  in  federal 
aid,  especially  since  many  cities  are  con- 
fronted with  mandatory  limitations  on 
spending  or  revenues.  The  unfortunate  re- 
sults of  federal  retrenchments  are  likely  to 
be  sharp  reductions  In  service  levels,  the  ter- 
mination of  benefits  for  literally  millions  of 
needy  families,  and  i>otentlally  large  in- 
creases in  property  taxes.  The  negative 
impact  on  cities,  if  all  the  cuts  were  to  be 
adopted,  cannot  be  overstated. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  recognizes 
the  need  to  bring  inflation  under  control. 
Inflation  has  hurt  our  cities  terribly.  As 
part  of  the  fight  against  inflation,  we  are 
willing  to  make  our  programs  more  cost-ef- 
fective. But,  we  do  believe  that  simply  trans- 
ferring burdens  to  local  governments  will  do 
little  or  nothing  to  alleviate  inflation. 

We  are  concerned  about  proposed  cut- 
backs in  programs  which  generate  employ- 
ment, especially  in  view  of  the  rise  in  unem- 
ployment which  is  forecast  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  Administration's  economic  sce- 
nario predicts  a  rise  in  the  unemployment 
rate  to  7.7  percent  by  the  end  of  the  year 
and  the  persistence  of  high  unemployment 
throughout  FY82— unemployment  which  is 
concentrated  In  the  cities.  And  yet,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  unemployment  forecast  is 
the  most  gloomy  part  of  the  Administra- 
tion's economic  projections,  there  are  pro- 
posed cutbacks  in  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  (CETA)  jobs 
and  wide  range  of  other  employment-creat- 
ing programs.  By  our  estimates,  the  total 
direct  effect  of  the  cutbacks  will  be  a  loss  of 
over  one  million  jol)s;  many  more  jobs  will 
be  affected  as  the  cutbacks  reverberate 
throughout  the  economy. 

In  addition,  the  budget  proposes  abolition 
of  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion and  a  major  cutback  in  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grants  activities.  These  pro- 
grams have  stimulated  private  sector  invest- 
ment in  cities  and  created  or  retained  thou- 
sands of  jobs.  The  budget  cuts  will  severely 
affect  local  governments'  ability  to  form 
and  maintain  public-private  partnerships, 
which  have  been  so  successful  in  recent 
years.  Still,  these  and  other  such  programs 
are  scheduled  to  he  cut  or  eliminated  alto- 
gether in  the  Reagan  budget. 

The  Conference  of  Mayors  has  long  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  consolidating  cate- 
gorical programs  into  block  grants  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  federal  man- 
dates. We  are  concerned  that  the  block 
grant  proposals  of  the  Administration  will 
not  simply  be  consolidated  at  the  state  level 
but  will  be  designed  with  the  active  partici- 
pation of  Mayors.  In  addition,  we  are  hope- 
ful that  the  structure  of  these  block  grants 
will  not  ignore  the  considerable  expertise 
which  city  halls  have  develoi)ed  In  adminis- 
tering social  service,  health  and  education 
programs. 

There  are  many  protxjsed  reductions  in 
urban  programs  and  benefit  programs 
which  concern  us.  The  cutbacks  In  these 
programs  and  their  impiact  on  cities  are  de- 
scribed in  the  following  pages.  Among  our 
concerns  are  the  following: 

Proposed  elimination  of  over  300,000 
CETA  public  service  jobs  and  over  400,000 
employment  and  training  oppwrtunities  for 
young  people,  through  massive  reductions 
In  four  different  youth  employment  pro- 
grams. 

Proposed  cuts  of  $1.1  billion  in  FY82  mass 
transit  capital  grants,  resulting  In  no  funds 
for  future  rail  starts  and  major  reductions 
in  the  Urban  Initiatives  program  and  Inter- 
state transfer  grants. 
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Termination  of  all  grant  and  loan  activi- 
ties of  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration in  FY82.  and  major  cuts  In  FY81, 
which  will  eliminate  an  important  tool  for 
cities  to  create  and  retain  employment. 

Proposed  elimination  of  all  funds  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  (EPA) 
Wastewater  Treatment  Construction  Grant 
program,  a  cut  of  $3.7  billion  in  FY82  and 
$1.7  billion  this  year. 

Substantial  reductions  in  federally-assist- 
ed housing  with  $5  billion  in  FY81  authori- 
ty rescinded  and  overall  FY82  leveU  $10  bU- 
lion  lower  than  FY81  appropriations,  result- 
ing in  a  cut  of  90,000  assisted  units. 

Major  reductions  in  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Loan  Programs,  and  termina- 
tion of  the  Community  Ser\'ices  Administra- 
tion business  development  programs. 

Slashes  in  the  Food  Stamps  program, 
child  nutrition  programs,  and  the  Special 
Supplemental  Pood  Program  (WIC)— cuU 
which  will  eliminate  benefits  for  400.000 
Pood  Stamps  households.  14.5  million  chil- 
dren and  700.000  pregnant  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Failure  to  request  funds  for  the  state 
share  of  general  revenue  sharing  and  elimi- 
nation of  a  refundable  tax  credit  which 
President  Carter  had  requested  to  offset  the 
burden  of  rising  Social  Security  taxes  on 
state  and  local  governments. 

Terminate  nearly  all  Interior  EXepartment 
programs  of  benefit  to  cities,  including  the 
Urban  Parks  program,  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  F^md  and  historic  preserva- 
tion funds. 

Significant  cut£  In  aid  to  state  and  local 
education  systems  as  part  of  an  overall  re- 
structuring of  programs  (Including  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act)  into  block  grants  as  well  as  cuts  in  vo- 
cational education  and  impact  aid,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  any  funds  for  the  education 
portion  of  the  youth  initiative  proposed  by 
the  Carter  Administration. 

Cuts  in  airport  construction  grants,  by 
eliminating  all  grants  for  the  largest  36  air- 
ports. 

Elimination  of  all  criminal  justice  pro- 
grams for  state  and  local  governments,  with 
the  elimination  of  the  juvenile  justice  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention,  and  failure  to  re- 
quest any  funds  for  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Agency. 

Abandonment  of  a  17-year  commitment  to 
provide  direct  funds  to  local  agencies  to 
stimulate  community  action  and  provide 
legal  services  to  the  poor  through  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  and  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Reduction  in  many  health  programs,  in- 
cluding public  health  programs  and  Medic- 
aid and  a  25-percent  cut  in  programs  to  be 
consolidated  into  the  new  health  and  social 
services  block  grants. 

Cuts  In  the  weatherization  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  a  wide  range 
of  urt>an  energy  conservation  programs,  as 
well  as  elimination  of  funds  for  the  Solar 
and  Conservation  Bank. 

Major  reductions  in  funds  for  ConraU. 
Amtrak.  low-volume  freight  lines,  and  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Rail  Program. 

Clearly  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Blayors  is 
and  ought  to  be  concerned  about  these  cuts. 
Reductions  of  this  magnitude  in  urban  pro- 
grams threaten  the  redevelopment  and  via- 
bility of  our  cities  and  the  economic  well- 
being  and  health  of  city  residents. 

Yet.  we  are  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
review  the  proposed  budget  and  take  action 
to  achieve  greater  equity  with  respect  to 
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cities  and  the  poor.  We  know  it  will  be  a 
year  of  budget  restraint  and  cutbacks,  but 
the  burdens  of  such  cuts  should  not  be 
borne  disproportionally  by  any  one  group. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Con- 
gress to  formulate  a  budget  which  better 
meets  the  needs  of  our  citizens.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THIRD  WORLD  DEBT  IS  OURS 


March  18,  1981 


MILITARY  AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  CONTINUED 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IK  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  IS.  1981 

•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  concern  about  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  send  military 
equipment  and  American  military  ad- 
visers to  El  Salvador. 

Quite  frankJy,  I  think  that  such  an 
action  is  sending  the  wrong  signal  and 
may  lead  to  the  escalation  of  violence 
there.  It  could  make  finding  a  moder- 
ate solution  to  the  problems  even 
more  difficult. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  violence 
in  El  Salvador  has  come  from  both  the 
right  and  the  left.  There  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  elements  of  the  military 
have  been  involved  in  the  violence 
from  the  right.  It  is  distressing  to  see 
one  of  the  rightist  leaders  interpreting 
the  provision  of  military  aid  as  encour- 
agement for  a  military  coup. 

It  is  also  distressing  to  see  credence 
given  to  the  propaganda  that  anyone 
in  El  Salvador  who  calls  for  social  and 
economic  justice  is  a  left-wing  terror- 
ist. It  is  personally  offensive  to  me 
when  right  wing  groups  in  the  United 
States  and  El  Salvador  refer  to  Roman 
Catholic  organizations  as  guerrilla  op- 
erations. It  was  in  the  poorest  of  taste 
when  one  American  group  issued  a 
press  release  implying  that  the  mur- 
dered American  nuns  were  advocates 
of  violence  and  had  ties  with  guerrilla 
organizations.  As  the  example  of  Arch- 
bishop Romero  should  demonstrate, 
demands  for  social  and  economic  jus- 
tice are  not  synonymous  with  advoca- 
cy of  violence.  He  was  brutally  assassi- 
nated during  a  church  service  in  which 
his  message  was  to  condemn  all  vio- 
lence. 

By  providing  military  assistance  to 
El  Salvador,  we  may  very  weU  be  rein- 
forcing elements  in  the  military  which 
have  participated  in  the  violence  and 
have  no  commitment  to  democratic 
processes.  Furthermore,  by  supporting 
the  military  we  may  be  creating  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy.  By  reinforcing 
those  who  are  opposed  to  democratic 
change,  we  may  be  giving  greater 
credibility  to  those  who  advocate  vio- 
lent change.* 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  March  9,  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times  published  tin  article  on  the 
Monetary  Control  Act  which  this 
House  passed  last  March  27.  The  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Third  World  Debt  Is 
Ours"  is  must  reading  for  every 
Member  who  has  been  contacted  by 
constituents  angry  over  the  cavalier 
way  this  body— and  the  other  body, 
for  that  matter— passed  this  act  Isist 
year. 

The  article  is  authored  by  the  dean 
of  the  Walter  Heller  College  at  Roose- 
velt University  in  Chicago,  Douglas 
Lamont.  Dean  Lamont  points  out  that 
the  Fed  can  mount  a  rescue  operation 
of  foreign  governments  under  the 
terms  of  the  Monetary  Control  Act. 
Consider  the  implications  of  this  pas- 
sage: 

Once  the  Sudanese  government  [for  ex- 
ample] guarantees  its  debts— that  is,  puts  its 
sovereign  responsibility  behind  all  principal 
and  Interest  owed,  the  Fed  will  purchase 
Sudan's  bonds.  Their  debt  becomes  Ameri- 
ca's debt.  Through  this  financial  arrange- 
ment, the  Fed  will  monetize  Sudan's  debt, 
add  it  to  our  own  money  supply,  and  breed 
more  inflation.  Throughout  the  third  world, 
government  officials  are  being  shown 
America's  new  lender  of  last  resort  law  by 
commercial  bankers.  *  *  •  Once  their  $500 
billion  in  debt  is  monetized  by  the  Fed— 
that  is,  brought  into  our  money  supply— we 
will  have  no  hope  of  solving  our  inflation 
problems. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  read  this  arti- 
cle and  then  act  to  undo  the  damage 
we  did  last  year  when  we  passed  the 
Monetary  Control  Act. 

Third  World  Debt  Is  Oiths 

IirnERHATIONAL  BUSIHESS 

(By  Douglas  P.  Lamont) 

The  poor  countries  of  the  world  are  dan- 
gerously close  to  involuntarily  defaulting  on 
their  $500  billion  in  debt  to  western  banlis 
and  governments. 

A  reminder  of  this  grim  possibility  can  be 
found  in  a  little  noticed  change  in  the  De- 
pository Institutions  and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980.  It  also  gives  an  important 
glimpse  of  how  Americans  will  pick  up  the 
tab  for  these  100  poor  countries  so  the 
world's  financial  system  will  be  saved  from  a 
chain  of  bank  failures. 

Under  the  act.  the  Federal  Reserve  can 
purchase  the  debts  of  foreign  governments, 
their  semi-state  agencies  and  their  state  en- 
terprises. The  Fed  becomes  the  lender  of 
last  resort  to  countries  that  have  temporary 
liquidity  problems,  such  as  Sudan  and 
Brazil.  It  can  mount  a  rescue  operation  of 
foreign  governments  to  prevent  them  from 
going  insolvent. 

Sudan,  for  example,  came  the  closest  of 
any  less-developed  country  to  not  paying  in- 
terest on  the  $450  million  owed  to  western 
banks.  For  Americans,  there  are  good  for- 
eign policy  reasons  to  see  that  Sudan,  a 
moderate,    western-oriented    country    just 


north  of  communist  Ethiopia  on  the  strate- 
gic Red  Sea,  remains  stable. 

With  the  Russians  setting  up  a  naval  base 
in  the  Dahlak  Islands,  a  part  of  Ethiopia's 
troubled  Eritrea  province,  the  West  must 
protect  friendly  countries  from  both  politi- 
cal and  economic  subversion.  A  major  con- 
frontation could  come  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Stales  over  access  to 
this  region's  resources. 

But  western  reaction  so  far  shows  mainly 
a  sensitivity  to  the  financial  issues  and  indi- 
cates little  shift  in  perceptions  about 
Sudan's  economic  future.  Leading  banlcs.  in- 
cluding Citibank  and  Chemical  Bank,  agree 
to  finance  new  loans  totaling  $60  million 
subject  to  one  important  condition:  Sudan 
must  pay  $120  million  in  overdue  interest 
before  April  1.  Where  will  it  get  the  money? 

Here's  where  the  Depository  Institutions 
and  Monetary  Control  Act  comes  in.  Once 
the  Sudanese  government  guarantees  Its 
debts — that  is,  puts  is  sovereign  responsibili- 
ty t>ehind  all  principal  and  interest  owed, 
the  Fed  will  purchase  Sudan's  bonds. 

Their  debt  becomes  America's  debt. 
Through  this  financial  arrangement,  the 
Fed  will  monetize  Sudan's  debt,  add  it  to 
our  own  money  supply,  and  breed  more  in- 
flation. 

Throughout  the  third  world,  government 
officials  are  being  shown  America's  new 
lender-of-last-resort  law  by  commercial 
bankers.  The  1980  Act  is  the  new  magic  for- 
mula for  saving  these  less-developed  coun- 
tries from  recognizing  that  their  post-colo- 
nial dreams  of  grandeur  are  failures. 

Once  their  $500  billion  in  debt  is  mone- 
tized by  the  Fed— that  is.  brought  into  our 
money  supply— we  will  have  no  hope  of  solv- 
ing our  inflation  problems.  The  signals  from 
the  Sudan  and  Brazil  are  grimmer  than 
anyone  in  Washington  has  led  us  to  be- 
lieve.* 


TERRORISM 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1981 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  from  the  Detroit  Jewish 
News  on  the  timely  and  controversial 
subject  of  terrorism.  This  editorial  fo- 
cuses on  the  alleged  relationship  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization,  and 
points  out  that  this  relationship  repre- 
sents a  threat  not  only  to  Israel,  but  to 
the  peace  and  stability  of  the  world  as 
a  whole.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  growing  problem  of  terrorism: 
(From  the  Detroit  Jewish  News.  Mar.  13, 
19811 
The  Roots  of  Terrorism 

Without  the  support  and  encouragement 
provided  by  the  Kremlin,  the  worst  of  all 
evils  for  mankind  might  never  have  reached 
its  present  stage  of  terror. 

It  has  never  been  a  secret  and  now  it  Is  be- 
coming more  explicitly  evident  th^t  the 
chief  support  for  the  terrorists  is  provided 
by  Russia. 
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It  is  becoming  equsilly  more  evident  that 
from  Cuba  have  come  the  training  forces 
for  the  PLO  and  for  the  forces  of  evil  that 
are  menacing  Israel  and  other  areas  in  the 
free  world. 

Media  Analysis  Center  as  just  made  public 
a  chronological  record  of  the  USSR  ties 
with  the  PLO  and  its  chief  leaders,  notably 
Yasir  Arafat,  from  June  19,  1977  to  Jan.  8, 
1981.  It  provides  a  list  of  97  occurrences  of 
Soviet  relationship  with  the  PLO,  including 
many  of  the  most  horrifying  acts  of  terror- 
ism. 

The  Media  Analysis  Center  provides  these 
facts  of  the  evil  partnership: 

1.  This  chronological  record  of  USSR-PLO 
relations  attests  to  the  degree  of  intensity 
that  marks  the  contacts  between  the  two 
sides.  Arafat  visits  Moscow  often,  as  do 
other  leaders  of  the  Fatah  and  of  other 
PLO  groups,  who  either  accompanying  him 
or  arrive  in  the  USSR  or  its  satellites  on 
their  own.  Nor  is  this  the  only  form  of  ties 
between  the  PLO  and  the  USSR;  as  the 
survey  shows,  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Beirut 
is  in  constant  touch  with  the  PLO  hierar- 
chy. 

2.  The  high  frequency  of  these  contacts 
and  their  complex  nature  on  the  various 
planes— against  the  backdrop  of  the  PLO's 
relatively  low  weight  oq  the  inter-Arab  stra- 
tegic plane— throw  light  on  the  vitality  of 
the  connection  (for  the  PLO)  with  the 
USSR  in  order  to  form  a  firm  image  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Arab  leaders  and  of  the  West. 

3.  The  frequency  and  complexity  of  the 
contacts  show  also  that  the  PLO  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Its  essence  and  the  nature  of 
its  aspirations  are  consistent  with  the  es- 
sence of  the  USSR's  Interests  in  the  Mideast 
(outside  the  realm  of  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict), whereas  they  conflict  with  those  of 
the  U.S. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  relations  between  the 
PLO  and  the  USSR  explains  the  orgraniza- 
tlon's  standing  as  a  means  (one  of  many)  in 
the  hands  of  the  USSR  (which  is  an  irre- 
placeable support  for  the  PLO)  which  uses 
it  to  promote  Its  objectives  in  the  region: 
agitation,  harming  the  conservative  and 
pro-Western  regimes  that  control  the  oil 
sources,  and  undermining  the  Western  stra- 
tegic interests. 

5.  With  the  start  of  the  peace  contacts  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt,  as  the  PLO  joined 
the  pro-Soviet  "rejection  front, "  Soviet  sup- 
port for  the  PLO  increased.  This  enhanced 
support  stems  from  Moscow's  assumption 
that  the  PLO— together  with  more  impor- 
tant radical  Arab  elements  in  the  Mideast- 
can  serve  as  a  means  to  torpedo  Western 
moves  and  achievements.  Against  this  back- 
drop stands  the  USSR's  readiness  to  supply 
military  equipment  to  the  PLO  and  to  train 
the  terrorists  to  operate  the  equipment  can 
be  understood.  However,  the  nature  of  the 
relations  between  them  also  [Mints  up  why 
Moscow  is  not  ready  to  supply  the  organiza- 
tion with  military  equipment  in  a  quantity 
and  quality  that  would  increase  Its  freedom 
of  maneuver. 

6.  The  PLO's  activity  under  the  baton  of 
the  USSR  (and  of  Syria)  aimed  at  under- 
mining the  West's  standing  In  the  Middle 
East  is  not  confined  only  to  the  plane  of  the 
war  against  Israel,  but  characterizes  also  its 
support  for  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Muslim 
Afghanistan— as  it  lines  up  in  one  camp  to- 
gether with  the  radical  and  anti-Western 
states  of  Syria,  Libya,  South  Yemen  and 
Ethiopia.  This  irregular  stand  of  the  PLO— 
In  relation  to  the  stand  of  most  other  Arab 
states— is     consistent     with     the     position 
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adopted  by  the  organizations  representative 
in  the  Islamic  foreign  ministers'  conference 
in  Dakar,  when  it  defended  the  USSR 
against  the  charge  that  it  had  intervened  in 
Africa's  internal  affairs  (Al  Ahram,  July  11. 
1978).  Arafat  demonstrated  another  diver- 
gent pro-Soviet  position  when  he  met  on 
July  4,  1978  with  a  South  Yemen  minister  in 
a  period  when  Arab  leaders  tended  to  keep 
their  distance  from  South  Yemen,  which 
has  colluded  with  the  USSR  in  an  effort  to 
take  over  Muslim  Eritrea  (which  is  so  vital 
to  the  Western  strategic  interests  in  the 
Red  Sea).  The  organization's  involvement  in 
Iran  is  also  coordinated  with  the  USSR,  to 
the  point  where  Its  closeness  to  the  leftist 
circles  there  has  caused  friction  between  it 
and  Khomeini  and  Bani-Sadr  (the  Econo- 
mist Foreign  Report  writes  on  May  16,  1979 
that  the  USSR  is  transferring  arms  to  the 
Iranian  left  through  the  PLO). 

7.  One  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  above,  and  from  the  survey,  is  that 
the  life  expectancy  of  the  USSR-PLO  con- 
nection does  not  stem  from  (nor  is  it  con- 
nected with)  any  temporary  policy  of  the  or- 
ganization or  of  the  USSR,  but  is  a  long- 
term  outgrowth  of  the  fundamental  sub- 
stance and  ambitions  of  the  two  partners. 

8.  The  intensity  and  complexity  of  the 
USSR-PLO  connection  refutes  the  Western 
Uluslon  that  to  give  this  organization  a  state 
would  sever  it  from  Moscow.  In  contrast  to 
other  organizations  in  Africa  and  Asia 
which  did  not  resort  to  Soviet  aid  after  they 
realized  their  immediate  goal  (independence 
from  unacceptable  local  or  Western  rule) 
and  suljsequently  turned  to  a  certan  cooper- 
ation with  the  West;  the  PLO's  essence,  the 
essence  of  its  aspirations,  its  relatively  small 
weight  in  the  inter-Arab  power  struggles, 
and  the  power  struggles  and  rifts  that  char- 
acterize its  organizational  structure— all 
these  show  why  the  PLO  needs  the  USSR's 
closeness,  and  why  the  USSR  regards  any 
connection  with  it  as  a  secured  long-term  in- 
vestment. 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the 
Soviet  aid  gives  comfort  to  the  terrorism, 
that  It  is  a  menace  to  the  world  and  to  the 
Arabs  as  well. 

An  official  PLO  admission  has  just  con- 
firmed these  charges.  The  admission  is  that 
hundreds  of  Palestinians  have  graduated 
from  the  Soviet  Military  Academy. 

"Scores  and  hundreds  of  Palestinian  offi- 
cers eligible  to  command  major  sectors  such 
as  brigades  have  graduated  from  soviet  mili- 
tary academies."  Brigadier  Mohammed 
Ibrahim  al-Shaier.  head  of  the  PLO's 
Moscow  office,  revealed  in  a  lecture  in 
Beirut  and  published  in  Beirut  newspapers. 
He  said  there  are  also  some  2,000  Palestin- 
ians studying  in  Soviet  schools  and  the  PLO 
received  300  scholarships  a  year,  mostly  for 
scientific  and  technical  studies. 

"During  PLO  chief  Yasir  Arafat's  visit  to 
Moscow  last  year  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  Soviet-Palestinian  coordination 
in  all  matters  of  joint  interest,'  Shaier  said. 
There  have  been  recurring  reports  that  the 
USSR  has  been  training  I*alestinians." 

The  exposed  facts  now  emerge  as  an  offi- 
cal  record.  The  menace  Is  appalling.  This  is 
no  longer  an  issue  affecting  Israel's  security. 
It  is  also  an  admonition  to  the  world  to  act 
for  a  halt  to  such  actions.  If  permitted  to 
continue,  the  peace  of  the  entire  world  will 
be  at  stake.* 
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THE  WRAPAROUND  LOAN-A 
GOOD  DEVICE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years,  one  mortgage  banker  in  my 
community  of  Austin.  Tex.,  has  had 
the  patience  to  discuss  with  me  how 
mortgage  bankers  help  finance  hous- 
ing. His  name  is  Hugh  Higgins,  and  I 
have  been  impressed  with  his  far-look- 
ing concepts  of  how  to  have  the  pri- 
vate sector  handle  much  of  our  hous- 
ing needs. 

In  recent  days,  I  saw  an  article  in 
the  MortgageBanker  magazine  written 
by  Hugh  Higgins,  along  with  a  profes- 
sor from  DePaul  University.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard T.  Grarrigan.  The  article  makes  it 
clear  that  the  lender  can  make  good 
money  off  a  wraparound  loan.  But  the 
figures  are  clear— the  homeowner  can 
make  a  better  deal  too. 

Our  regulatory  agencies  are  ponder- 
ing how  to  handle  wraparounds  in  sev- 
eral instances.  I  think  that  this  is  a 
good  article  for  them  to  review  in 
making  those  decisions. 

I  insert  Hugh  Higgins'  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point: 
WRAPABonND  Loans 
(By  Richard  T.  Garrigan  and  Hugh  K. 
Higgins.  Jr.) 

The  recent  turbulent  interest  rate  envi- 
ronment has  created  unprecedented  asset 
and  liability  maiukgement  problems  for 
members  of  the  mortgage  lending  communi- 
ty. High  interest  rates  combined  with  ef- 
forts by  the  savings  and  loan  industry  to 
shift  much  of  the  Interest  rate  risk  to  the 
consumer,  however,  are  creating  significant 
opportunities  for  those  mortgage  bankers 
who  service  PHA  and  VA  mortgage  loan 
portfolios. 

Before  considering  the  financial  attributes 
of  conventional,  single-family  wrap-around 
mortgage  loans,  some  background  informa- 
tion on  both  the  scope  of  the  opportunity 
and  the  basic  characteristics  of  wrap-around 
loans  is  necessary.  Table  1  shows  the  dollar 
amount  of  FHA  and  VA  one-to-four  family 
mortgage  loan  originations  for  the  years 
1974  through  1978.  These  years  were  select- 
ed for  consideration  for  two  reasons:  first, 
the  remaining  term  for  loans  having  an 
original  amortization  term  of  30  years  would 
range  from  23  to  28  years;  second,  while  the 
maximum  allowable  Interest  rate  for  loans 
originated  during  these  years  was  adjusted 
seventeen  times,  the  rates  during  this  five- 
year  period  ranged  from  a  low  of  8  percent 
to  a  high  of  9V^  percent. 

TABIi  l.-MAXIMUM  AUOWABIE  INTEREST  RATES  AND 
AMOUNT  OF  RIA  AND  VA  1-TCM  FAMILY  MORTGAGE 
LOAN  ORIGMATIONS  BY  YEAR  FOR  THE  YEARS  1974-78 
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TABLE  1  -MAXIMUM  ALLOWABLE  INTEREST  RATES  AND 
AMOUNT  Of  FHA  AND  VA  ITO^  FAMILY  MORTGAGE 
LOAN  ORIGINATIONS  BY  YEAR  FOR  THE  YEARS  1974- 
78— Continued 
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As  revealed  In  this  table,  the  greatest 
spread  in  maximum  allowable  interest  rates 
during  any  one  year  occurred  in  1974.  which 
had  a  low  of  BV*  percent  and  a  high  of  9V^ 
percent.  During  both  1975  and  1976,  the 
range  was  from  8  to  9  percent.  In  1977,  the 
two  rates  in  effect  were  8  and  8V4  percent, 
while  in  1978,  the  rates  ranged  from  BVi  to 
9V^  percent.  Further  examination  of  this 
table  shows  that  the  level  of  VA  origina- 
tions exceeded  those  for  FHA  during  each 
of  the  five  years.  Of  greater  importance, 
however,  the  combined  value  for  total  origi- 
nations increased  from  $12.4  billion  in  1974 
to  $30.6  billion  in  1978.  The  steady  increases 
in  originations  during  1975  and  1976  were 
overshadowed  by  the  sharp  increase  to  $25.3 
billion  in  1977,  While  survival  rates  for 
these  mortgages  are  not  available,  given  the 
time  frames  involved,  the  bulk  of  these 
mortgage  loans  remain  outstanding. 

The  wrap-around  mortgage  loan  is  a 
junior  mortgage  lien  having  as  its  principal 
balance  the  sum  of  1 )  the  balance  outstand- 
ing on  an  existing  first  mortgage  loan,  and 
2)  the  additional  funds  advanced  by  the 
wrap-around  mortgage  lender.  Under  a 
wrap-around  loan,  the  borrower  pays  debt 
service  payments  to  the  wrap-around  lender 
on  the  entire  debt,  and  the  wrap-around 
lender  agrees  to  make  debt  service  pay- 
ments on  the  underlying  debt,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  receives  such  payments 
from  the  borrower.  In  the  hypothetical  case 
given  here,  the  borrower  is  a  buyer  of  a 
single-family  residence  on  which  there  is  an 
existing  FHA  203(b)  loan,  while  the  wrap- 
around lender  originating  the  loan  is  a 
mortgage  banker  who  is  servicing  the  exist- 
ing mortgage  debt.  The  wrap-around  loan  is 
attractive  to  the  borrower  because  it  is  a 
fixed-rate,  level-payment,  long-term  mort- 
gage loan  whose  interest  rate  is  less  than 
would  be  required  in  typical  financing.  Al- 
though it  is  a  second  lien,  the  loan  does  not 
contain  either  a  balloon  payment  provision 
or  a  "Rule  of  78"  prepayment  penalty 
clause.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  attractive  to 
both  the  mortgage  loan  originator  and  a 
permanent  investor  because  of  its  income 
generating  characteristics. 

STRDCTURIWG  A  WRAPABOnND 

Just  how  a  properly  structured  wrap- 
around loan  can  produce  both  a  lower  rela- 
tive cost  to  the  borrower  and  a  higher 
return  to  the  lender  is  clarified  in  Table  2. 
This  table  presents  the  basic  assumptions 
for  a  hypothetical  wrap-around  loan.  These 
assumptions  depict  an  existing  FHA  230(b) 
loan  carrying  an  8.5  percent  interest  rate. 
Following  three  years  of  monthly  debt  serv- 
ice payments  of  $371.39.  the  original  loan 
amount  of  $48,300  has  been  amortized  to 
$47,104.74.  The  property  U  sold  for  $67,000 
at  this  point  with  the  buyer  being  financed 
through  a  high-ratio  conventional  wrap- 
around of  $61,200  bearing  an  interest  rate  of 
U  percent.  The  $591.78  monthly  payments 
on  the  wrap-around  loan  will  permit  its  am- 
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ortization  over  a  term  that  is  identical  to 
the  27  year  term  remaining  on  the  FHA 
loan.  It  is  important  to  note  that  while  the 
gross  loan  amount  is  $61,200,  given  the 
$47,104.74  FHA  loan  remaining  outstanding, 
the  net  investment  by  the  wrap-around 
mortgage  lender  is  $14,095.26. 

TABLE  2 
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Based  on  these  assumptions,  the  financial 
flows  for  the  first  month  of  the  wrap- 
around loan  are  shown  in  Table  3.  The  first 
part  of  the  table  simply  presents  the  break- 
down between  Interest  and  debt  amortiza- 
tion for  both  the  wrap-around  and  the  FHA 
mortgage  loans.  The  next  item  shown  is  the 
$208.21  net  interest  earned  on  the  wrap- 
around loan  during  the  first  month.  When 
this  amount  is  divided  by  the  $14,095.26  net 
investment  and  multiplied  by  12.  a  high 
17.72  percent  annual  return  on  investment 
is  derived.  Thus,  while  the  borrower  is 
paying  an  interest  rate  of  11  percent,  the  re- 
tention of  the  existing  8.5  percent  FHA  loan 
permits  the  wrap-around  lender  to  achieve  a 
leveraged  return  of  Just  under  18  percent. 
This  financial  leverage  and  the  high  return 
it  produces  wtU  continue  to  exist  for  the  life 
of  the  wrap-around  loan.  Some  variation  in 
monthly  yields  will  occur,  however,  because 
of  differences  In  the  level  of  amortization 
for  the  existing  and  wrap-around  loans. 

TABLE  3.-WRAPAR0tJND  MORTGAGE  LOAN  FINANCIAL 
FLOWS  FOR  THE  MONTH 
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MORTGAGE  BANKER  S  PERSPECTIVE 

The  development  of  a  conventional  wrap- 
around mortgage  loan  program  by  a  mort- 
gage banker  offers  many  potential  advan- 
tages. First,  the  opportunity  exists  for  the 
mortgage  banker  to  be  a  very  competitive 
(perhaps  the  most  competitive)  source  of 
fixed-rate  mortgage  financing  in  those  cases 
where  qualifying  existing  FHA  or  VA  mort- 
gages exist.  Origination  fee  income  and  dis- 
count points  will  generally  be  based  on  the 
gross  amount  of  the  wrap-around  loan.  The 
potential  impact  upon  servicing  income  is 
dramatic.  Given  the  harsh  realities  of  the 
marketplace,  when  a  home  financed 
through  an  existing  FHA  or  VA  mortgage  is 


listed  for  sale,  chances  are  that  the  mort- 
gage banker  servicing  the  loan  will  not  be 
the  source  of  financing  for  the  new  loan. 
Were  a  wrap-around  lending  program  in 
place,  the  mortgage  banker  would  not  only 
stand  a  good  chance  of  retaining  the  servic- 
ing fee  on  the  existing  loan  but  would  also 
derive  an  equal  or  possibly  larger  servicing 
fee  on  the  wra(>-around  loan.  For  example, 
during  the  first  year  of  the  hypothetical 
wrap-around  loan's  existence,  the  servicing 
income  of  the  FHA  loan  (assuming  a  .44  per- 
cent ONMA  pool  fee)  would  be  $206.33. 
Were  the  wrap-around  loan  to  provide  for  a 
.375  percent  servicing  fee,  additional  income 
of  $228.88  would  result.  Therefore,  the 
benefit  to  the  mortgage  banker  during  the 
12  months  following  the  wrap-around  loan's 
origination  is  the  difference  between  zero 
income  and  $435.21.  Each  mortgage  banker 
can  readily  estimate  the  annual  number  of 
targeted  loans  required  to  achieve  a  signifi- 
cant level  of  income  from  an  active  wrap- 
around loan  program. 

A  substantial  Increase  in  income  generally 
would  entail  very  limited  added  servicing 
costs.  Given  a  reasonable  number  of  wrap- 
around loans,  the  accounting  system  re- 
quirements are  not  an  impediment.  In  addi- 
tion to  maintaining  the  existing  impound 
accounts,  the  mortgage  banker  would  estab- 
lish one  for  private  mortgage  insurance. 
The  only  other  requirement  would  be  to  es- 
tablish an  account  for  the  wrap-around 
loan's  permanent  Investor. 

So  much  for  the  good  loans,  but  what  of 
servicing  costs  for  defaulted  loans?  In  this 
case,  there  is  obviously  a  need  to  mesh  the 
servicing  requirements  of  the  private  mort- 
gage lender  with  those  of  the  FHA  or  VA. 
The  government-Insured  or  guaranteed 
mortgage  servicing  requirements,  of  course, 
are  quite  demanding.  For  this  reason,  the 
approach  taken  in  this  article  is  that  the 
lender  orginatlng  the  mortgage  loan  is  the 
same  lender  who  is  servicing  the  underlying 
FHA  or  VA  loan.  Potential  problems  con- 
cern the  distribution  of  partial  payments, 
the  need  for  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
permanent  investor  (and  possibly  the  pri- 
vate mortgage  insurer)  on  whether  to  keep 
the  underlying  loan  current,  and  the  re- 
quirement by  the  private  mortgage  insurer 
that  the  lender  be  in  a  position  to  tender 
good  and  merchantable  title  before  a  pri- 
vate mortgage  insurance  claim  is  paid.  The 
mortgage  banker  establishing  a  convention- 
al wrap-around  mortgage  loan  program, 
must,  therefore,  have  policies  and  proce- 
dures in  place  so  that  the  servicing  require- 
ments for  wrap-around  loans  can  be  effec- 
tively met. 

One  further  point  deserves  mention.  In  of- 
fering these  loans  to  prospective  borrowers, 
the  mortgage  banker  must  deal  with  the 
fact  that  two  insurance  premiums  will  have 
to  be  paid  In  the  case  of  an  existing  FHA 
loan.  As  an  ongoing  exp>ense  incurred  by  a 
borrower,  the  combined  cost  of  these  premi- 
ums will  be  something  more  than  0.5  per- 
cent but  less  than  0.65  percent.  This  ex- 
pense should  be  considered  in  establishing 
Interest  rates  for  individual  loans.  Obvious- 
ly, in  the  case  of  existing  VA  loans,  only  the 
cost  of  private  mortgage  insurance  need  be 
considered. 

PERMANENT  INVESTOR'S  PERSPECTIVE 

The  permanent  investor  will  be  one  who 
perceives  the  unique  risk/reward  character- 
istics of  conventional  wrap-around  loans  in- 
sured through  private  mortgage  insurance. 
Among  qualifying  investors  are  federally- 
chartered    savings    and    loan    associations 
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whose  regulations  essentially  treat  wrap- 
around loans  as  if  they  were  first  mortgage 
liens.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  pen- 
sion funds  are  decidedly  a  potential  source 
of  funds.'  Both  FNMA  and  FHLMC  are  ex- 
cluded for  the  si>eclfic  type  of  second  mort- 
gage financing  described  here. 

In  structuring  these  loans,  the  mortgage 
banker  should  be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that 
the  high  yields  are  partially  a  function  of 
the  wrap-around  mortgage's  second  lien 
status.  And  while  the  potential  rates  of 
return  are  sufficiently  high  enough  to  Justi- 
fy funding  fixed-rate  investments,  the  issue 
of  risk  of  loss  of  principal  should  be  faced 
head  on.  To  facilitate  the  sale  of  these 
loans,  it  is  recommended  that  suitable  levels 
of  private  mortgage  insurance  be  obtained 
so  that  the  net  investment  Ls  at  all  times 
protected  against  risk  of  loss.  Thus,  In  addi- 
tion to  yield  considerations,  the  amount  of 
net  investment  should  be  based  on  strict 
standards  as  to  loss  exposure.  These  stand- 
ards, in  turn,  are  to  be  based  upon  the  an- 
ticipated claim  levels  likely  to  be  submitted 
to  a  private  mortgage  Insurer  In  the  case  of 
defaulted  loans.  Through  proper  structur- 
ing, the  net  investment  on  these  loans  can 
be  fully  insured  against  loss  of  principal. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  overriding  point  of  this  article  has 
been  to  demonstrate  that  billions  of  dollars 
of  potential  value  exist  in  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages  because  of  their  low  interest 
rates  and  "assumable"  natures.  In  general, 
sellers  of  homes  whose  properties  are  fi- 
nanced with  such  mortgages  would  prefer 
receiving  cash  for  their  equities  as  opposed 
to  selling  through  land  contracts  or  making 
seller-financed  second  mortgage  financing 
available.  What  many  sellers  do  not  fully  re- 
alize, however,  is  that  their  below-market 
rate  FHA  or  VA  loans,  while  technically  li- 
abilities, are  In  reality  assets  of  considerable 
value.  Wrap-around  loans  can  permit  home 
sellers  to  tap  these  values  because  the 
lower-cost,  fixed-rate  financing  will  permit 
more  prosp)ective  buyers  to  qualify  as  pur- 
chasers, leading  to  more  rapid  sales  at  gen- 
erally higher  prices. 

Mortgage  bankers  have  much  to  gain  by 
meeting  this  mherent  demand  for  equity  fi- 
nancing. The  resulting  image  from  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  conventional  wrap-around  pro- 
gram is  that  of  a  progressive,  innovative, 
consumer-oriented  lender.  And  best  of  all, 
the  mortgage  banker  can  significantly  en- 
hance the  value  of  its  servicing  portfolio.* 


FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OF  SEX 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR 
TEENAGERS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  0¥  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  IS.  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  imperative  for  the  Congress  to  con- 
front the  needless  hardship  we  will 
impose  upon  millions  of  young  people 
if  we  follow  the  administration  and 
eliminate  funds  for  sex  education  and 
contraception  for  teenagers.  A  report 


*  A  discussion  of  the  role  of  pension  funds  as  per- 
manent investors  appears  In  Richard  T.  Garrigan's 
article  "Opportunities  For  Pension  Funds  in  Wrap- 
around Loans."  Real  Estate  Review.  IX  (Winter 
1980).  pp.  30-37. 
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released  this  week  by  the  Alan  Gutt- 
macher  Institute  indicated  that  if  cur- 
rent trends  continue: 

•••4inl0of  today's  14-year-old  girls 
will  have  at  least  1  pregnancy,  2  in  10  will 
have  at  least  1  birth,  and  more  than  1  In  7 
will  have  at  least  1  abortion  while  still  in 
their  teens— despite  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  teen  pregnancies  are  unwanted 
by  the  teenagers  themselves. 

Unless  young  people  are  given  de- 
tailed information  about  sex  and  con- 
traception before  they  are  sexually 
active,  they  will  continue  to  have  In- 
creasing numbers  of  pregnancies,  out- 
of-wedlock  births,  and  abortions.  Fed- 
eral funds  for  sex  education  programs 
are  critically  needed  in  the  effort  to 
curb  what  hsis  been  termed  "the  epi- 
demic of  teenage  pregnancy."  The  fol- 
lowing article,  written  by  Carol  Bella- 
my, president  of  the  New  York  City 
Council,  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  provides  an  excellent  over- 
view of  this  problem  and  compelling 
reasons  for  continued  Federal  support: 
The  Pehtect  Program  Not  To  Ctrr 

The  budget  thunder  out  of  Washington 
these  days  finds  many  people  running  for 
cover,  carrying  their  favorite  programs,  like 
valued  possessions,  to  higher  ground  in  the 
hope  that  the  (xtming  flood  won't  wash 
them  away.  Most  are  running  scared  and 
confused  with  no  coherent  resistance,  no 
principled  opposition.  The  New  Deal's  out, 
austerity's  in,  and  woe  to  those  who  dally 
while  the  budget-cutters  sharpen  the  ax. 

For  once.  New  York  City  may  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  some  advice  on  budgets;  we  cer- 
tainly know  a  thing  or  two  about  how  to  cut 
them.  And  we  have  learned  a  lesson:  When 
it  comes  to  cutting  the  budget,  you  need  the 
skill  of  a  neurosurgeon,  not  the  sweep  of  the 
butcher.  Unless  cuts  are  carefully  crafted, 
they  may  result  In  greater  costs  down  the 
road.  Simply  stated,  we  have  found  that  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure. 

So  far.  the  Reagan  administration  has  not 
heeded  this  valuable  lesson.  One  of  the 
most  flagrant  examples  of  misguided 
budget-slashing  came  recently  from  Human 
Services  Secretary  Richard  Schwelker,  who 
called  for  the  elimination  of  federal  funding 
of  sex  education  and  contraception  for  teen- 
agers, thus  ignoring  social  reality.  Teen-age 
pregnancy  is  epidemic  throughout  America; 
last  year  in  New  York  City  alone.  14.259 
teen-agers  gave  birth.  What  happens  to 
these  mothers?  If  they  survive  childbirth, 
when  their  chances  of  dying  are  60  percent 
greater  than  for  women  In  their  20s.  almost 
three  out  of  every  four  (72  percent)  will  end 
up  on  welfare.  In  New  York  City  alone,  the 
yearly  welfare  costs  for  these  new  teen-age 
mothers  is  $39  million. 

The  tragedy  is  even  more  dramatic  in 
human  terms.  Many  of  these  children  are 
Inadequately  cared  for  or  are  abused  and 
end  up  in  foster  care,  where  they  languish 
for  years.  When  child  abuse  occurs,  not  only 
the  direct  perpetrator  wUl  be  responsible. 
So  will  aU  of  those  who  remove  the  thin 
preventive  safety  net  that  now  exists  for  at 
least  some  of  these  teen-agers.  Does  it  make 
any  sense  to  eliminate  the  marginal  expense 
of  current  sex  education  and  contraception 
programs?  Does  anyone  reaUy  l)elieve  that 
prevention  isn't  the  wisest  course  here? 

One  wants  to  give  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  But  one  fears 
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there  may  be  a  method  in  its  madness— per- 
haps this  budget-cutting  isn't  so  blind  after 
all.  Remember  the  campaign,  and  all  the 
Moral  Majority-inspired  talk  about  the  "de- 
cline of  the  family  "?  Sex  education  and  con- 
traception, it  seems,  threaten  the  family's 
hegemony  and  must  be  stamped  out. 

If  necessary,  we  can  remind  the  Reagan 
administration  that  the  challenge  for  gov- 
ernment policymakers  today  is  to  mount  a 
concerted  response  to  the  tremendous  be- 
havioral changes  that  are  redefining  the 
American  family.  Today.  58  percent  of  aU 
husband-wife  families  have  two  or  more 
wage  earners,  32  percent  of  married  couples 
have  no  children  living  at  home  and  one  out 
of  seven  families  is  headed  by  a  single 
parent.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  country's  21  million  teen-agers 
over  15,  and  approximately  one-fifth  of 
those  under  15,  are  sexually  active. 

Withholding  information  about  birth  con- 
trol will  not  preserve  the  family.  President 
Reagan  would  better  serve  us  all  by  recog- 
nizing the  changes  now  taking  place  in  the 
nature  of  the  family  unit  and  confronting 
the  challenges  of  the  future,  rather  than 
looking  back  to  a  past  that  no  longer 
exists.* 


BLUEPRINT  FOR  A  HOUSE  THAT 
WORKS:  PART  III 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

9  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember the  President's  Commission 
for  a  National  Agenda  for  the  Eighties 
released  its  final  report,  "A  National 
Agenda  for  the  ESghties."  Chapter  5  of 
that  report,  entitled  "Democracy,  Poli- 
tics, and  Institutions  in  the  Eighties." 
contains  an  incisive  analysis  of  the 
current  fragmented  nature  of  our 
Government  and  thus  the  difficulty  in 
reconciling  competing  demands  made 
on  the  system  and  in  making  coherent 
national  policy. 

We  need  look  no  further  than  our 
own  House  for  one  of  the  primary 
sources  of  this  fragmentation  problem 
that  threatens  to  paralyze  our  system. 
As  the  Commission  report  notes,  our 
committee  jurisdictions  are  tangled, 
overlapping,  and  duplicative,  and  the 
multiple  referral  of  bills  only  exacer- 
bates this  problem.  The  proliferation 
of  subcommittees  has  further  added  to 
the  confusion  and  delay.  Finally,  our 
oversight  of  Federal  agencies  and  pro- 
grams is  uncoordinated,  irregular,  and 
lacking  in  clear  priorities. 

To  address  this  problem  of  fragmen- 
tation in  the  legislative  branch,  the 
CoHMnission  has  recommended  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  subcommit- 
tees, realining  committee  jurisdictions 
by  function,  greater  use  of  ad  hoc  leg- 
islative committees,  limiting  the  multi- 
ple referral  of  bills,  and  strengthening 
our  oversight  and  budget  processes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  the  critique  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  President's  Commission 
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with  respect  to  the  Congress.  In  fact, 
my  own  package  of  committee  im- 
provement amendments,  House  Reso- 
lution 100,  closely  parallels  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Com- 
mission. My  House  r\iles  amendments 
would  limit  all  committees,  except  ap- 
propriations, to  no  more  than  six  sub- 
committees, and  all  Members  to  no 
more  than  four  subcommittee  assign- 
ments; they  would  eliminate  the  joint 
referral  of  bills  while  retaining  split 
and  sequential  referrals;  and  they 
would  establish  a  procedure  for  a  more 
formal  consideration  and  adoption  of 
committee  oversight  agendas  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Congress.  Moreover, 
to  further  strengthen  our  committee 
system,  my  amendments  would  require 
majority  quorums  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  eliminate  proxy  voting,  re- 
quire equitable  party  ratios  on  com- 
mittees, and  provide  for  adoption  of 
an  overall  committee  staff  ceiling  reso- 
lution at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 

I  am  currently  circulating  for  co- 
sponsors  of  House  Resolution  100, 
which  I  will  reintroduce  on  April  15, 
and  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  on 
this  blueprint  for  a  House  that  works. 
A  more  detailed  explanation  and  the 
text  of  my  resolution  can  be  found  in 
the  March  4  Congressional  Record  at 
page  3545. 

At   this   point   in   the   Record,   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  pertinent  por- 
tions from  chapter  5  of  the  Commis- 
sion report,  and  commend  it  to  the 
reading   of    my    colleagues.    Excerpts 
from  the  chapter  follow: 
[From  "A  National  Agenda  for  the  Eight- 
ies." the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission  for   a   National   Agenda   for   the 
Eighties.  December  1980] 
Chapter  5 — Democracy.  Politics,  ahd 
iHSTmrnoNs  lk  the  Eighties 
The  Problem  of  Fragmentation.  No  soci- 
ety has  been  able  to  pursue  all  of  its  goals 
simultaneously,   but  the  establishment   of 
priorities  for  the  United  States  in  the  Eight- 
ies will  be  difficult  for  several  reasons.  First, 
the  organization  and  procedures  of  our  in- 
stitutions make  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
our  political  leaders  to  select  among  hard 
choices.  Second,  our  people  are  (with  some 
reason)  cynical  about  the  capacity  and  good 
Judgment  of  the  government  and  may  resist 
the   attempts   of    leaders   to    pursue   some 
goals  at  the  expense  of  others.  Finally,  the 
federal  government  is  Involved  In  more  as- 
pects of  people's  lives  than  ever  before,  and 
so  there   are   more   opportunities   for  the 
public  to  be  disappointed  by  the  govern- 
ment's performance. 

An  example  of  the  difficulty  our  national 
institutions  have  had  in  making  coherent 
national  policy  Is  In  the  field  of  welfare 
reform.  As  Chapter  4  points  out.  the  United 
States  has  not  one  but  at  least  five  different 
types  of  government  welfare  programs:  gov- 
ernment aid  to  members  of  the  poor,  gov- 
ernment provision  of  minimum  standards, 
government  Insurance  against  loss  of 
income,  government  aid  for  purchasing  es- 
sentials, and  government  provision  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Of  course,  a  multiplicity  of  approaches 
need  not  be  bad.  A  diverse  population  may 
require  flexibility  In  bringing  welfare  to  Its 
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people.  But  many  critics  agree  that  we  have 
not  too  much  flexibility  but  too  little.  The 
nature  of  our  political  process  locks  us  into 
anachronistic  approaches  to  welfare  which 
limit  the  nation's  ability  to  deal  with 
modem  problems:  our  social  welfare  system 
is  a  collection  of  uncoordinated  programs, 
passed  on  an  ad  hoc,  program-by-program 
basis.  There  Is  widespread  agreement  that 
the  programs  are  too  profuse  and  too  com- 
plex to  serve  average  citizens  well.  The  pro- 
grams are  also  criticized  because  they  are 
marred  by  Inefficiencies,  they  contain 
strong  work  disincentives,  and  they  are  in- 
creasingly costly. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  for  the  in- 
ability to  reform  the  welfare  system:  (1)  the 
presence  of  "iron  triangles"  or  "subgovem- 
ments"— Informal  alliances  of  organized  in- 
terest groups,  executive  agencies,  and  Con- 
gressional committees;  and  (2)  the  frag- 
mented organization  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch.  Comprehensive  welfare 
reform  has  been  stymied  by  the  presence  of 
the  iron  triangles  because  such  alliances  are 
committed  to  the  support  of  existing  pro- 
grams. More  ambitious  proposals  failed  in 
part  because  some  of  the  client  groups  felt 
that  they  would  not  fare  as  well  under  new 
as  under  existing  programs.  Over  the  years 
Congressional  committee  members  have 
also  developed  loyalties  to.  and  built  reputa- 
tions upon,  particular  programs.  The  decen- 
tralized committee  structures  have  helped 
to  lock  legislators  into  a  progr&m-by-pro- 
gram  view  of  social  policy.  Consequently, 
representatives  have  been  reluctant  to  de- 
emphaslze  these  programs  In  favor  of  a 
more  comprehensive  approach.  And,  of 
course,  the  same  commitment  to  particular 
programs  and  clients  also  characterizes 
policymakers  in  the  executive  branch. 

Comprehensive  reform  has  also  been  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish  because  of  the  fragment- 
ed organizations  of  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  complexity  of  the  Income 
security  system  Is  Inherent  In  the  very 
structure  of  the  federal  Congressional  com- 
mittee system  and  executive  branch.  It  is  es- 
timated that  119  Congressional  committees 
and  subcommittees  and  17  departments  and 
agencies  have  some  jurisdiction  over  the 
welfare  system.  This  situation  is  exacerbat- 
ed by  the  large  number  of  state,  county,  and 
municipal  government  units  which  share 
program  policymaking,  funding,  and  admin- 
istrative roles. 

This  section  suggests  several  strategies  for 
Improving  national  policymaking:  strength- 
ening the  parties,  reforming  federal  elec- 
tions, and  improving  the  organization  and 
procedures  in  Congress  and  in  the  executive 
branch.  Putting  into  effect  any  of  the  pro- 
posed methods  to  restore  substantial  eco- 
nomic growth,  or  securing  the  passage  of 
policies  for  energy  conservation  and  devel- 
opment, welfare,  or  health,  will  require 
stable,  coherent,  decisive  political  leader- 
ship in  government.  The  President,  our  only 
nationally  elected  leader,  is  still  the  person 
to  whom  groups  turn  when  their  demands 
are  not  satisfied  elsewhere.  But  coherent 
and  long-term  leadership  will.  In  turn,  only 
become  possible  in  our  democracy  through 
the  creation  of  working  political  major- 
ities— in  the  parties,  in  the  Congress,  in  the 
executive  branch,  and  among  the  levels  of 
government  In  the  nation  at  large. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  in  recent 
years  society  has  become  Increasingly  frag- 
mented and  government  increasingly 
bogged  down.  We  are  well  aware  that  cor- 
recting this  situation  requires  great  subtle- 
ty. The  line  between  paralysis  of  action  and 
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tyranny  of  the  majority  is  much  finer  than 
one  might  think.  Great  care  has  to  be  taken 
to  ensure  that  in  bringing  about  working 
majorities,  the  rights  of  minorities  are  fully 
protected  and  that  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  political  parties  are  all  held  ac- 
countable for  their  actions. 

Much  of  the  current  difficulty  in  reconcil- 
ing competing  demands  can  be  traced  to  the 
transformation  of  our  political  parties.  In 
recent  years  our  parties  have  become  so 
weakened  that  they  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  their  functions  as  a 
medium  for  compromise.  Public  support  of 
the  two  major  parties  has  declined  seriously 
since  the  mid-1960s.  In  interviews,  fewer 
adults  say  that  they  have  strong  confidence 
in  the  parties.  The  proportion  of  citizens  of 
voting  age  who  identify  themselves  as 
strong  Democrats  or  strong  Republicans  has 
declined,  and  a  larger  proportion  view  them- 
selves as  independents.  The  amount  of  split- 
ticket  voting  has  Increased. 

Unfortunately,  even  though  the  national 
parties  have  less  support  among  the  elector- 
ate, nothing  else  has  arisen  to  replace  them 
as  a  means  of  achieving  compromise  among 
the  conflicting  demands  of  citizens  and  as  a 
link  between  citizens  and  elected  officials. 
There  has  been  a  proliferation  of  interest 
groups,  which  can  perform  some,  but  not 
all.  of  the  functions  of  parties.  Such  groups 
are  quite  valuable  in  communicating  the 
needs  of  their  members  to  elected  officials. 
They  are  also  increasingly  effective 
(through  grassroots  organizing  and  through 
their  Political  Action  Committees)  at  re- 
warding some  officials  and  punishing 
others.  The  one  feature  of  parties  that  is 
not  shared  by  these  gTou[}S  is  the  capacity 
to  reconcile  competing  Interests  and  to  com- 
promise for  the  good  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  parties  no  longer  have  the  central 
role  they  once  had  In  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates, either  for  the  Presidency  or  the  Con- 
gress. For  the  Presidency,  a  multitude  of 
primaries,  dominated  by  media  events,  has 
replaced  party  officals  in  the  selection  of 
nominees.  In  Congressional  campaigns,  par- 
ties have  an  even  smaller  influence  on  the 
selection  of  candidates.  Candidates  depend 
on  ad  hoc  reelection  committees,  committed 
primarily  to  their  elections,  and  on  the  or- 
ganizational and  fundralslng  abilities  of  or- 
ganized interest  groups. 

The  way  in  which  candidates  are  recruited 
has  made  incumbents  independent  of  the 
parties  for  their  elections.  This  Independ- 
ence raises  serious  questions  about  the  abili- 
ty of  Presidents  to  get  unpopular  measures 
passed,  even  within  their  own  parties.  Of 
course,  every  President  is  better  able  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion  than  the  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  are;  every  President  has 
a  "bully  pulpit"  which  is  not  available  to  In- 
dividual members  of  Congress.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  power  to  exhort  the  public  is  not 
usually  sufficient  to  get  an  administration's 
program  passed,  because  the  members  of 
Congress  know  that  their  futures  are  deter- 
mined Independently  of  the  President's. 

Incumbents  are  not  judged  on  the  basis  of 
how  well  the  system  as  a  whole  operates, 
but  on  how  well  they  are  able  to  explain 
their  individual  acts.  There  Is  an  unfortu- 
nate tendency  for  Presidents  to  blame  "do- 
nothing"  Congresses,  for  Congress  to  blame 
"Inefficient"  bureaucracies.  The  point  Is  not 
that  our  Institutions  su-e  blameless,  but  that 
it  is  too  easy  for  individuals  to  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  how  well  the  entire  govern- 
ment works. 
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Particularly  in  Congress,  the  tendency  to 
deny  responsibility  for  how  well  the  system 
as  a  whole  works  makes  It  easier  for  law- 
makers to  Ignore  the  cumulative  conse- 
quences of  Individual  decisions.  Many  ob- 
servers believe  that  our  present  system  of 
policymaking  favors  policies  that  distribute 
tangible  benefits,  such  as  large  construction 
projects,  to  a  relatively  large  number  of 
Congressional  districts  because  such  policies 
are  attractive  to  members  of  Congress  eager 
"to  bring  home  the  bacon."  There  is  a  tend- 
ency for  members  of  Congress  to  vote  for  in- 
dividual programs  without  thinking  of  the 
long-term  cumulative  consequences.  There 
has  been  some  progress  In  reconciling  spe- 
cific programs  with  overall  goals  since  the 
formation  of  the  Congressional  budget  proc- 
ess, but  the  political  process  is  still  not  very 
effective  at  producing  long-term,  decisive 
policy,  particularly  in  areas  where  the  social 
and  economic  impacts  and  consequences  of 
such  policy  are  destined  to  work  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  some  and  the  corresc>onding  dis- 
advantage of  others. 

The  widespread  public  perception  that 
our  institutions  are  not  working  effectively 
is  reflected  in  increased  cynicism  and  declin- 
ing participation  in  traditional  forms  of  po- 
litical activity.  Over  the  past  two  decades, 
the  number  of  people  who  vote  in  national 
elections  has  dropped  substantially  at  the 
same  time  that  public  disaffection  with  the 
government  has  grown.  Several  public  opin- 
ion surveys  since  the  mid-1960s  have  at- 
tempted to  analyze  citizens'  belief  In  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  government  to  the  public. 
"These  surveys  have  shown  that  between  the 
mid- 1960s  and  the  late  1970s  the  percentage 
of  people  who  showed  disaffection  from  gov- 
ernment almost  doubled,  from  31  percent  In 
1964  to  60  percent  In  1976. 

Much  of  this  disaffection  Is  doubtless  a 
consequence  of  the  changing  role  of  govern- 
ment in  the  past  50  years— government  Is  in- 
volved in  more  activities  than  before,  so 
that  there  are  more  opportunities  for  public 
dissatisfaction  to  arise.  More  people  are  also 
putting  more  demands  on  government  than 
before,  and  so  there  is  also  the  potential  for 
alienation  when  their  demands  are  not  met. 
But  some  public  alienation  surely  reflects 
the  widespread  belief  among  citizens  that 
the  government  has  responded  Inadequately 
to  such  troublesome  problems  as  energy,  In- 
flation, and  International  economic  comr>eti- 
tlon. 

Although  the  focus  here  is  on  the  per- 
formance of  our  national  Institutions,  Indi- 
vidual citizens  should  also  be  encouraged  to 
participate  In  political  life.  As  the  Quality 
of  Life  Panel  points  out  in  Its  report,  unless 
there  Is  also  improved  individual  participa- 
tion in  the  political  process  and  understand- 
ing of  Issues,  necessary  broad  public  support 
for  difficult  policies  (e.g.,  on  energy)  simply 
will  not  emerge.  Encouragement  of  individu- 
al participation  In  citizenship  activities  Is 
also  needed,  for  the  sake  of  the  citizens 
themselves  and  their  communities,  as  well 
as  for  the  well-being  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  Coalition-Building  Approach.  Our 
recommendations  are  aimed  at  both  public 
and  political  institutions.  TYie  urgent  need 
for  strong,  reflective  leadership  does  not. 
however,  justify  a  major  overhaul  of  the 
Constitution.  There  is  a  heavy  burden  of 
proof  on  proponents  of  Constitutional 
change  to  show  that  the  asserted  benefits 
clearly  outweigh  the  unforeseen  costs  of 
changing  a  Constitution  that  has  worked 
well  for  so  long.  The  case  in  favor  of  Consti- 
tutional change  is  not  strong  enough  to  war- 
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rant  the  risks  and  unintended  consequences 
that  it  would  bring.  In  the  past  50  years. 
American  political  institutions  and  demo- 
cratic processes  have  served  us  remarkably 
well  through  a  world  depression  and  war. 
ongoing  acrimonious  International  rivalry 
with  the  USSR,  the  civil  disorders  of  the 
Sixties,  and  the  major  political  crisis  of  Wa- 
tergate. Our  government  has  often  dis- 
played wisdom,  resilence,  courage,  and,  per- 
haps most  Important,  long-term  vision  and 
foresight  in  projects  such  as  the  Marshall 
Plan  of  1948. 

Changes  in  our  political  Institutions  must 
also  be  based  on  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
many  different  groups.  (x>upled  with  a  com- 
mitment to  the  protection  of  minority 
rights.  On  many  serious  Issues,  there  is  a  le- 
gitimate commonality  of  interests  among  di- 
verse groups.  It  is  Important  that  the  proc- 
ess of  building  coalitions  focus  on  discover- 
ing where  the  shared  Interests  lie  on  sp)eclflc 
Issues  and  on  enlarging  the  base  of  support 
for  policy  alternatives  among  a  broad  range 
of  groups.  Our  goal  is  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  majorities  on  some  of  the 
most  vital  yet  particularly  troubling  issues 
of  the  times.  Such  majorities  could  encour- 
age the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
to  take  more  effective  action  on  specific 
issues. 

Thus,  a  degree  of  reform  of  American  po- 
litical Institutions  is  needed,  not  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  any  such  mechanical  correc- 
tives will  of  themselves  give  birth  to  more 
accountable  and  efficient  two-party  govern- 
ment, but  In  the  more  modest  hope  that  cer- 
tain changes  will  reduce  some  of  the  current 
procedural  and  structural  impediments  to 
coalition  building. 

Congress.  Strengthening  the  parties  will 
not  by  Itself  greatly  improve  the  capacity  of 
Congress  to  make  difficult  decisions.  Be- 
cause of  its  decentralized  structure.  Con- 
gress has  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Im- 
portant issues  decisively  and  with  dispatch. 
Recent  changes  in  the  seniority  system  have 
diffused  power  among  a  greater  number  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
yet  such  disperal  has.  In  turn,  sometimes 
made  action  even  more  difficult  to  take.  For 
different  reasons,  the  number  of  Congres- 
sional subcommittees  has  proliferated,  and 
each  subcommittee  carries  significant  au- 
thority In  Its  domain  to  delay  or  block  legis- 
lation. TTie  problem  is  not  that  Congress 
consistently  makes  bad  decisions,  but  that 
sometimes  decisions  are  unduly  delayed. 
Congress  should  make  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  number  of  subcommittees — particularly 
the  number  of  those  with  legislative  respon- 
sibility. 

There  was  a  variety  of  proposals  for  reor- 
ganization at  the  committee  level  during  the 
Seventies,  but  only  minor  changes  have  oc- 
curred. The  Senate  proved  more  willing  to 
reorganize  itself  than  did  the  House,  but  it 
still  suffers  from  an  unwieldy  structure.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  agreement  on 
a  policy  or  a  piece  of  legislation  because  so 
many  decisionmakers  are  Involved.  Moving 
in  the  direction  of  greater  organization  by 
ftmction  could  yield  a  more  effective  organi- 
zation and  would  also  more  closely  parallel 
the  organization  of  the  executive  branch, 
thus  making  the  task  of  oversight  easier. 

In  the  absence  of  committee  reorganiza- 
tion (which  may  simply  prove  too  difficult 
to  obtain),  it  is  important  that  party  leaders 
and  caucuses  continue  to  experiment  with 
other  means  of  strengthening  party  disci- 
pline and  unity.  Mechanisms  for  ensuring 
that  subcommittees  and  committees  are  ac- 
countable to  party  leaders  might,  for  exam- 
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pie.  include  greater  use  of  ad  hoc  commit- 
tees, such  as  the  House  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Energy,  to  shortcut  unwieldy  or  unre- 
sponsive committees.  Another  means  for  en- 
suring that  timely  decisions  are  made  would 
be  to  give  party  leaders  the  power  to  set 
time  limits  as  psjt  of  the  process  of  multiple 
referral  of  bills.  Presently.  It  is  loo  easy  for 
a  single  committee  to  delay  Important  legis- 
lation. This  is  to  say  that  there  should  not 
be  multiple  referrals  of  legislation— differ- 
ent committees  can  often  bring  valuable  dif- 
ferent perspectives  to  a  piece  of  legislation— 
but  we  need  to  ensure  that  decisions  are 
made  In  a  timely  fashion. 

Finally,  two  of  the  most  Important  Con- 
gressional tasks  are  overseeing  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  executive  branch  and  allocat- 
ing the  federal  budget.  In  these  areas.  It  is 
not  essential  that  working  majorities 
emerge  so  that  decisions  can  be  reached. 
Congress  has  shown  concern  for  Improving 
its  oversight,  but  there  remains  room  for 
improvement,  notably  through  closer  co- 
ordination of  oversight  functions  among 
committees  with  overiapping  jurisdictions 
and  through  the  estaUWunent  of  oversight 
priorities  that  would  ensure  the  systematic 
and  regtilar  review  of  all  agencies.  The  cre- 
ation of  the  House  and  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittees, the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  the  use  of  procedures  to  reconcile  sepa- 
rate appropriations  with  an  overall  budget 
celling  have  helped  Congress'  abUity  to  con- 
trol the  budget.  Congress  should,  however, 
initiate  at  least  biennial  appropriations  (in- 
stead of  the  current  practice  of  yearly  allo- 
cations) to  allow  for  a  more  thorough  Con- 
gressional review  of  programs  and  to  enable 
agencies  to  improve  their  planning  process- 
es.* 
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HON.  RON  PAUL 
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Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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m  Mr.  PAUL.  Ui.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  dissenting  views  which  I 
have  filed  to  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee's semiannual  report  on  mone- 
tary policy. 

I  had  hoped  that  a  new  administra- 
tion would  lead  to  a  new  policy  at  the 
Federal  Reserve,  a  policy  that  would 
eliminate  inflation,  record  interest 
rates,  and  the  growing  threat  of  reces- 
sion and  unemployment,  but  my  hopes 
have  been  dashed.  The  Fed  has  indi- 
cated that  it  intends  to  continue  the 
same  disastrous  programs  it  began  last 
year. 

As  an  alternative  I  have  propo6ed  a 
three-point  program  to  end  inflation 
and  to  put  us  on  the  road  to  a  sound 
monetary  system.  The  program  is  very 
simple,  and  it  could  easily  be  put  into 
effect,  if  there  were  the  wiU,  either  at 
the  Fed  or  in  the  Congress,  to  do  so. 

First,  the  Fed  should  freeze  reserve 
requirements  at  their  present  levels. 
Lowering  the  requirements  will  cause 
inflation;  raising  the  requirements  will 
cause  deflation. 
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Second,  the  Fed  should  cease  all 
buying  and  selling  of  securities. 
Buying  securities  is  inflationary;  sell- 
ing securities  is  deflationary. 

Third,  the  Fed  should  close  the  dis- 
count window.  Making  direct  loans 
from  the  Fed  to  depository  institu- 
tions, whether  the  loans  be  at  market, 
below  market,  or  above  market  rates. 

If  we  are  to  return  to  a  free  society, 
we  must  end  Government  intervention 
in  the  economy,  particularly  the  most 
sensitive  part  of  the  economy,  the 
monetary  and  credit  systems. 

OlSSKHTING  ViKWS  OF  ROH  PAUL 

During  1980,  we  witnessed— and  suffered 
from— the  complete  failure  of  monetary 
policy  at  the  Federal  Reserve.  For  years,  the 
Fed  had  been  focussing  on  interest  rates  as 
the  guide  to  what  it  should  do,  and  the  Fed 
suffered  scathing  criticism  from  the  Mone- 
tarists for  doing  so.  What  the  Fed  should 
do,  said  the  Monetarists,  is  to  forget  interest 
rates  and  concentrate  on  M  growth.  The 
dean  of  the  Monetarist  school,  Milton 
Friedman,  preferred  M,  as  the  correct  ba- 
rometer, but  other  Monetarists  insisted  that 
any  M  would  do,  since  they  all  move  virtual- 
ly in  unison. 

On  October  6,  1979,  the  new  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors. 
Paul  Volcker.  announced  the  Fed's  conver- 
sion to  Monetarism,  and  stated  that  hence- 
forth the  Fed  would  be  targeting  M  growth 
rather  than  interest  rates.  The  result  has 
been,  in  Jude  Wanninslu's  phrase,  a  "gyrat- 
ing standard. "  The  more  the  Fed  "inter- 
venes to  attempt  to  hit  its  targets,  the  more 
the  gyrations,  the  less  the  unit  of  account  is 
worth  to  the  exchange  economy.  It  Is  as  if 
the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  in  at- 
tempting to  maintain  the  yardstick  as 
standard  of  measure,  erred  in  the  morning 
and  came  up  with  35  inches,  then  shot  for 
37  in  the  afternoon  so  the  average  would 
come  to  36." 

We  have  now  seen  the  horrendous  results 
of  this  policy,  and  even  Milton  Friedman 
announced  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  January  30, 
1981.  He  now  proposes  that  the  Fed  control 
the  monetary  base  directly,  for  "the  base 
consists  of  the  Feds  own  liabilities,  on 
which  it  has  accurate  day-to-day  figures." 
Epistemology  has  always  been  a  weak  point 
in  the  Monetarist  system,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears that  at  least  one  of  the  Monetarists 
has  begun  to  realize  the  importance  of  a 
sound  epistemology. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  there  Is 
always  a  lag  between  the  Utest  fashion  in 
academic  economics  and  the  monetary 
policy  adopted  by  the  government.  The 
Monetarists  are  changing  their  minds,  but 
we  here  in  Congress  are  still  trying  to  make 
a  policy  work  that  brought  us  stupendous  M 
growth  in  the  five  months  preceding  the 
election;  record  prime,  mortgage,  and  Treas- 
ury biU  rates:  and  a  sense  of  irrationality  in 
the  whole  economy. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  something  quite 
different,  a  policy  designed  to  allow  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  achieve  his  economic  goals, 
and  then  some.  To  quote  Jude  Wanninski: 

"The  object  of  monetary  policy  should  not 
be  to  put  money  into  or  take  money  out  of 
the  consumer's  pocket,  but  to  provide  pro- 
ducers—and consumers — with  a  unit  of  ac- 
count that  does  not  change  in  value,  thus 
permitting  goods  and  services  to  be  traded 
over  long  periods  of  time." 

Under  the  gold  standard,  bonds  were 
issued  with  100  year  maturities  at  6  percent 
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interest.  It  is  that  kind  of  stability  that  Is 
necessary  for  the  long  range  planning  of  a 
capitalist  society.  And  it  is  that  kind  of  sU- 
bility  that  has  been  totally  absent  under  the 
present  monetary  regime. 

There  are  several  immediate  steps  that 
could  be  taken  to  achieve  this  stability. 
First,  freeze  all  reserve  requirements  at 
their  present  levels.  Further  decreasing  or 
increasing  of  such  requirements  would  be 
either  inflationary  or  deflationary.  All  dis- 
cretion on  pegging  reserve  requirements 
should  be  removed  from  the  Fed. 

Second,  the  Open  Market  Committee 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  Fed  prohibited 
from  buying  or  selling  any  securities  what- 
soever. Buying  securities  is  inflationary: 
selling  Is  deflationary. 

Third,  the  Fed  should  close  the  discount 
window.  Making  loans  directly  from  the  Fed 
to  depository  institutions  Is  always  infla- 
tionary, whether  the  loans  are  made  at 
market,  below-market,  or  above-market 
rates. 

In  short,  the  Fed  and  the  Congress  must 
stop  trying  to  second  and  third  guess  the 
economy.  The  Monetarists,  who  are  opposed 
to  most  government  intervention  in  the 
economy,  are  arch-interventionists  when  it 
comes  to  the  most  sensitive  and  fragile 
aspect  of  the  economy,  the  monetary 
system.  It's  such  government  intervention 
that  must  be  abolished  if  there  is  to  be  any 
genuine  progress  toward  deregulation. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  the  nation's  mone- 
tary policy  should  not  be  decided  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  at  all,  but  should 
be  monitored  by  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures.  A  gold  dollar,  consisting  of  a 
weight  of  pure  gold,  shoixld  be  the  unit  of 
account  of  the  government,  and  the  govern- 
ment's role  should  simply  be  to  punish 
fraud,  not  to  intervene  by  supplying  money 
and  draining  off  money.  Such  intervention- 
ist policies  will  always  fail.* 


HAS  THE  U.S.  EXPORT  PROBLEM 
BEEN  SOLVED? 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OP  OREGON 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
rush  to  trim  the  Federal  budget— a 
goal  that  few  will  dispute— the  admin- 
istration has  set  its  sights  on  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  proposing  direct 
loan  reductions  of  $6.7  billion  over  the 
next  5  years.  The  reasoning  is  that  the 
Bank  provides  loans  to  profitable  cor- 
porations and  therefore  such  financ- 
ing is  an  unnecessary  subsidy.  Under 
the  guise  of  our  worthy  efforts  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  we  are  gutting  one  of 
the  mainstays.  America's  export  pro- 
gram. 

Of  course,  the  argument  that  the 
Bank  is  expendable  because  it  only 
supports  profitable  corporations  is 
specious;  and  under  closer  scrutiny  it 
breaks  down. 

In  a  response  to  this  attack.  Dr.  Pen- 
elope Hartland-Thunberg,  director  of 
economic  research  at  the  Georgetown 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies,  has  written  a  concise  report. 
She  points  out  that  the  long-term  de- 
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cline  in  U.S.  exports  has  not  been  re- 
versed and  that,  in  cutting  the  lending 
authority  of  the  Bank,  the  United 
States  faces  the  real  danger  of  unilat- 
eral disarmament  at  the  onset  of  an 
insipient  export  credit  wsw. 

Dr.  Thunberg,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  board  of  national  estimates  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  notes  that 
price  alone  does  not  win  orders,  and 
that  conditions  of  sale  are  far  more 
important  to  the  successful  export 
effort.  Conditions  of  sale  include  the 
competitiveness  of  our  financing  any 
transaction. 

The  report  is  a  special  supplement 
to  the  excellent  U.S.  Export  Competi- 
tiveness Series,  sponsored  by  CSIS 
under  the  executive  direction  of  Am- 
bassador Michael  Samuels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  supplementary 
report  spells  out  clearly  the  perils  of 
cutting  back  on  Exim.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
Has  trk  U.S.  Export  Problkm  Been  Solved? 
(By  Penelope  Hartland-Thunberg) 
foreword 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  the  subject  of 
export  credit  financing  and  the  role  of  the 
U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  has  taken  on  a 
new  dimension  in  light  of  the  intention  of 
the  Reagan  Administration  to  cut  drastical- 
ly the  lending  authority  of  the  Eximbank 
over  the  next  few  years.  Although  the 
Bank's  lending  programs  have  a  significant- 
ly different  relationship  to  the  federal 
budget  than  the  spending  programs  of  other 
government  agencies,  the  Administration 
has  recommended  direct  loan  reductions  of 
$6.7  billion  over  the  next  five  years  and  the 
virtual  elimination  of  the  discount  lotm  pro- 
grams. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  the  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies  in  its 
U.S.  Export  Competitiveness  Project,  has 
conducted  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  de- 
cline of  U.S.  export  performance.  This 
project  has  produced  13  studies  to  date  on 
the  various  components  of  this  critical  issue 
and  will  release  seven  additional  reports  in 
the  months  ahead.  A  clear  conclusion  of 
this  project  is  that  the  United  States  has  an 
urgent  export  imperative.  Maintaining  and 
increasing  U.S.  exports  must  be  pivotal  to 
the  building  of  a  strong  international  eco- 
nomic policy. 

In  view  of  the  vital  contribution  of  the  Ex- 
imbank to  U.S.  export  performance,  CSIS  is 
pleased  to  issue  the  following  report  as  a 
special  supplement  to  the  U.S.  Export  Com- 
petitiveness series.  Dr.  Penelope  Hartland- 
Thunberg,  a  senior  economist  for  CSIS. 
finds  that  evidence  does  not  support  the 
claim  that  the  long-term  decline  in  U.S.  ex- 
ports has  been  reversed.  In  fact,  the  prob- 
abilities favor  a  continuation  of  the  present 
dollar's  strength  that  will  act  as  a  sustained 
depressant  on  future  U.S.  exports.  By  cut- 
ting the  lending  authority  of  the  Eximbank, 
the  United  States  faces  the  danger  of  "uni- 
lateral disarmament"  at  the  onset  of  an 
export  credit  war  now  fomenting  among  the 
industrialized  nations. 
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The  Center  is  proud  to  present  this  Impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  current  Eximbank 
funding  debate. 

Michael  A.  Savdels, 

Executive  Director. 
March  1981. 

Has  the  U.S.  Export  Problem  Been  Solved? 

In  1978,  the  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Prank  Well,  observed  'Each 
year,  within  a  year  or  so  from  the  com- 
mencement of  strong  export  program,  the 
financial  winds  change  and  the  balance  of 
payments  problem  grows  less.  Thus  each 
time  .  .  .  there  is  a  risk  that  If  our  current 
account  deficit  shrinks,  as  we  hope  it  will, 
that  the  will  behind  the  effort  wlU  be 
sapped  away  by  other  priorities.' 

Indeed,  since  those  words  were  spoken, 
current  account  deficits  of  about  $15  billion 
dollars  in  1977-78  have  been  replaced  by  a 
surplus  of  $5  billion.  U.S.  exports  have 
grown  by  25  percent  or  more  during  each  of 
the  past  two  years,  and  the  U.S.  trade  gap 
has  declined  by  nearly  $5  billion.' 

Today  in  the  pressure  of  budget-cutting  in 
President  Reagan's  White  House,  the  cur- 
rent healthy  level  of  U.S.  exports  is  being 
cited  as  evidence  that  money  can  be  saved 
by  cutting  such  export-aids  as  the  loan  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank.  Has 
the  competitive  F>osition  of  U.S.  business  in 
world  markets  really  shifted  permanently 
for  the  better?  Or  was  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  uncommonly  prescient  in 
1978  when  he  suggested  that  "other  prior- 
ities" might  once  again  sap  a  long-range 
export  effort? 

Our  examination  of  the  basic  determi- 
nants of  U.S.  competitiveness  suggests  that 
the  sanguine  explanation  of  the  improve- 
ment in  U.S.  trade  and  payments  Is  just 
that — merely  optimistic. 

basic  determinants  op  competitiveness 

The  competitive  position  of  a  nation's  ex- 
ports in  world  markets  is  basically  a  func- 
tion of  its  export  prices  and  the  uniqueness 
of  its  goods.  "There  are  very  few  goods  enter- 
ing world  trade  today  which  are  truly 
unique,  in  the  ense  that  no  useable  substi- 
tute for  them  exists.  Although  one  item  or 
one  supplier  may  be  preferred  over  another 
other  things  being  equal,  a  less  preferred 
item  or  supplier  will  be  chosen  if  the  price 
difference  is  sufficient  or  if  some  other  con- 
sideration compensates  for  the  degree  of 
uniqueness  in  the  preferred  Item.  Certain  of 
the  most  technologically  advanced  comput- 
ers are  truly  unique  for  certain  purposes, 
but  the  number  of  such  truly  unique  prod- 
ucts can  probably  be  counted  on  one  hand. 
Thus  in  the  vast  bulk  of  international  trans- 
actions, the  determining  factor  in  exports 
and  imports  will  be  price. 

The  concept  of  price  which  is  relevant  to  a 
consideration  of  the  competitive  position  of 
any  country  is  an  aU-inclusive  one,  including 
the  time  and  place  of  delivery  and  the  time 
and  place  of  payment. 

Differing  conditions  of  sale  among  differ- 
ent potential  suppliers  frequently  are  far 
more  Important  than  the  price  of  the  nar- 
rowly defined  product  alone  in  determining 
which  supplier  will  win  the  order.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  for  "large-ticket"  items  like 
aircraft,  telecomunications  systems,  "turn- 
key"   projects    involving    factories,    dams. 


'  Quoted  in  Hartland-Thunberg.  P.  Political  and 
Strategic  Importance  of  Exports.  Significant  Issues 
Series.  (Washington.  D.C.:  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies,  1979),  p.  18. 

■  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  International  Finance, 
January  S.  1981. 
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power  systems  or  other  custom-designed  In- 
dustrial enterprises  or  systems.  Where  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  involved,  differences  in 
design  among  different  suppliers  are  likely 
to  be  minor  compared  with  differences  in 
conditions  of  sale  in  determining  which  bid 
is  accepted.  In  1980  Eastern  Airlines  chose 
the  European-produced  Airbus  over  the 
Boeing  767,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can product  was  preferred  for  its  purposes. 
It  did  so  because  the  credit  terms  available 
with  the  Airbus  made  its  overall  price  irre- 
sistible. Later  Transworld  Airlines  was  in- 
duced to  order  the  767  rather  than  Airbus 
because,  according  to  the  (London)  Econo- 
mist (February  14,  1981)  "Boeing  practically 
gave  away"  its  price  thus  absorbing  the 
credit  differential. 

For  small-ticket  items  the  condition  of 
sale  which  is  probably  most  important  in  de- 
termining export  competitiveness  In  today's 
world  is  the  currency  in  which  payment  is 
to  be  made.  With  fluctuating  exchange 
rates,  the  current  strength  or  weakness  of  a 
currency  can  be  the  determining  factor  in 
the  choice  among  potential  suppliers. 
Soundly  based  econometric  studies  have 
demonstrated  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween currency  values  and  total  level  of  ex- 
ports.' For  the  United  States,  for  example. 
It  has  been  established  that  the  volume  of 
exports  wUl  rise  or  fall  twelve  to  eighteen 
months  after  a  price  change  which  occurs 
due  to  an  exchange  rate  shift. 

Price  competitiveness  in  this  broad  sense 
is  very  much  subject  to  the  influence  of  dif- 
ferences in  government  policies  among  the 
trading  nations  of  the  world.  Differences  in 
financial  or  monetary  policies,  undertaken 
for  reasons  related  to  the  level  of  employ- 
ment or  Inflation  within  a  country,  affect 
interest  rates  and  exchange  rates.  On  a  less 
aggregative  level,  differences  in  national 
policies  regarding  such  internal  matters  as 
environmental  controls,  business  taxes  of  all 
kinds,  human  rights  regulations,  labor 
standards  and  protections  can  in  their  cu- 
mulative effect  have  a  profound  influence 
on  price  competitiveness.  It  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  the  competitiveness  of 
American  business  in  world  markets  has  suf- 
fered a  dual  disadvantage  of  increasing  in- 
tensity during  the  past  decade  or  so  stem- 
ming not  only  from  the  cost-increasing 
impact  of  regulations  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment but  also  from  the  cost-decreasing 
impact  on  U.S.  foreign  competitors  of  the 
export  support  programs  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

cuhhent  positions  op  U.S.  export 

Both  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  acknowledge  the  role  of  U.S.  gov- 
ernment policies  in  depressing  U.S.  exports; 
it  is  therefore  expected  that  major  steps  will 
be  taken  this  year  to  remove  or  amend  a 
number  of  the  more  burdensome  laws  and 
regulations.  The  U.S.  tax  burden  on  U.S. 
businessmen  abroad  is  likely  to  be  reduced 
and  the  antiboycott  law  simplified:  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act  will  protiably  be 
made  more  realistic:  antitrust  policy  as  it 
aipplies  to  U.S.  business  abroad  Is  likely  to 
be  adjusted.  In  addition,  the  government- 
wide  review  of  federal  rules  and  regulations 
as  they  add  to  business  costs  will  result  in 
an  additional  source  of  relief  for  UJ5.  ex- 
porters. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  executive 
branch  has  recommended  the  emasculation 
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of  the  one  U.S.  government  effort  whidi 
has  had  the  effect  of  helping  to  counter  the 
competitive  disadvantage  to  which  U.S.  ex- 
porters are  subjected  by  foreign  government 
subsidies  of  their  competitors'  export  credit 
terms.  The  reduction  in  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank  credits  proposed  in  the  1981  U.S. 
budget  comes  at  a  most  unfortunate  time. 
As  a  recent  issue  of  the  (London)  Economist 
noted,  (February  14,  1981)  "A  credit  war  has 
broken  out  among  the  rich  exporting  coun- 
tries of  the  west."  (p.  78).  A  four-year-old 
gentleman's  agreement  among  OECD  coun- 
tries to  adhere  to  the  same  credit  terms  for 
certain  categories  of  foreign  buyers  fell 
apart  last  year,  in  large  part  because  of  the 
intransigence  of  the  French.  Thus,  just  as 
the  time  when  our  chief  competitors  in 
Ehirope  and  Japan  have  declared  credit  war- 
fare by  making  the  terms  of  their  officially- 
supported  credits  more  liberal  and  more 
imaginative,  the  United  States  is  being 
asked  by  the  executive  branch  to  declare 

unilateral  disarmament  in  the  trade 
field."* 

The  forms  of  direct  and  indirect  subsidies 
provided  by  foreign  governments  to  their 
exporters  vary  greatly  and  recently  have 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  identify. 
The  important  question,  however,  is  wheth- 
er other  developments  affecting  U.S.  ex- 
ports favorably  are  likely  to  be  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  unfavorable  effect  of 
the  credit  war  and  U.S.  "disarmament,"  so 
that  over-all  U.S.  exports  will  not  suffer. 
The  executive  branch  acknowledges  that 
the  cuts  in  lending  could  hurt  U.S.  exports. 
(Journal  of  Commerce,  February  13,  1981) 
but  their  citing  the  current  healthy  UjS. 
export  level  implies  that  in  their  thinking 
other  factors  will  compensate  for  the  injury. 

Skepticism  about  such  claims  is  warranted 
because  it  is  widely  accepted  by  competent 
students  of  the  international  economy  (e.g. 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  January.  1981.  p. 
10)  that  the  current  Improved  competitive 
position  of  U.S.  exporters  is  the  result  of 
the  1977-78  depreciation  of  the  dollar.  Since 
late  1978,  however,  the  dollar  has  risen 
slowly  and  by  the  end  of  1980,  the  real  ef- 
fective exchange  rate  (its  trade- weighted 
value  allowing  for  differences  in  national 
rates  of  inflation  as  computed  by  Morgan 
Guarantee  Bank)  had  returned  to  its  1977 
level. 

During  the  second  half  of  1980  the  dollar 
rose  7  percent  on  the  average  and  since  then 
has  risen  even  further  against  most  Europe- 
an currencies.  The  effects  of  the  dollar's 
strength  will  appear  in  trade  data  for  late 
1981  and  early  1982,  in  a  decline  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  an  increase  in  U.S.  imports  follow- 
ing the  well-established  lag  of  12  to  18 
months. 

The  dollar's  recent  strength  is  traceable 
primarily  to  extraordinarily  high  U.S.  inter- 
est rates,  secondarily  to  slower  economic 
growth  during  1980  in  the  United  States 
than  in  our  major  trading  partners.  Slower 
U.S.  growth  depressed  U.S.  imports  more 
than  relatively  higher  (although  slowing) 
growth  rates  abroad  depressed  our  exports. 
The  outlook  for  the  next  year  or  two,  how- 
ever, is  for  a  combination  of  interest  rate 
factors  and  growth  factors  both  operating 
to  depress  U.S.  exports. 

U.S.  interest  rates  are  likely  to  r«nain 
high  by  historic  standards  as  a  result  of  con- 
tinued  inflationary   pressures  and   the  ef- 


'  The  seminal  article  in  such  studies,  for  example, 
was  Junz.  H.  and  Rhomberg.  R..  "Price  CompeU- 
tiveness  In  Export  Trade  Among  Industrial  Coun- 
tries." American  Economic  Review,  May  1973. 


^Ambaaaador  Michael  A.  Samuels  in  speech 
before  the  Scripps  Howard  Newspaper  Editorv  WU- 
Uamsburg,  Virginia.  September  8.  10SO.  proceaaed. 
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forts  of  the  monetary  authorities  to  control 
them.  Further,  any  decline  In  U.S.  Interest 
rates  Is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  declin- 
ing rates  abroad  because  European  govern- 
ments are  currently  chaffing  at  being  forced 
into  tighter  money  policies  than  they  wish 
because  of  pressures  on  their  exchange 
rates.  Thus  the  interest  rate  differential  in 
favor  of  the  dollar  will  probably  endure,  sus- 
taining the  attraction  to  foreigners  of  dollar 
Investments  and  thereby  keeping  the  dollar 
strong.  A  strong  dollar,  moreover,  contrib- 
utes to  the  U.S.  fight  against  inflation  by 
keeping  import  prices  low.  The  probabilities 
thus  favor  a  continuation  of  dollar  strength 
and  thus  a  sustained  depressant  on  future 
U.S.  exports. 

High  interest  rates,  moreover,  will  have 
serious  repercussions  on  the  most  rapidly 
growing  developing  countries  which  have 
become  important  markets  for  the  manufac- 
tured exports  of  the  industrial  nations  and 
currently  absorb  one-third  of  such  U.S.  ex- 
ports. The  rapidly  growing  LDCs  have  been 
the  big  borrowers.  A  large  part  of  their  out- 
standing Indebtedness  is  on  a  floating  inter- 
est rate  basis.  The  sharp  rise  in  rates  be- 
tween 1979  and  1980  added  50  percent  to 
their  interest  payments  and  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  their  financial  difficulties. 
Their  imports  are  already  growing  more 
slowly  under  the  combined  weight  of  higher 
prices  for  oil  imports  and  interest  payments; 
the  trend  toward  deceleration  in  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  these  countries  is  likely  to  continue 
at  least  for  the  next  year  or  so. 

Economic  growth  in  the  major  industrial 
countries  during  1981  is  expected  to  decline 
and  to  be  lower  than  it  was  in.  1980.>  These 
facts  imply  that  cyclical  factors  of  declining 
growth  abroad  will  reinforce  the  depressing 
effect  of  exchange  rate  factors  on  U.S.  ex- 
ports. Consideration  of  the  aggregative 
forces  affecting  U.S.  trade  thus  do  not  argue 
in  support  of  a  counterpoise  to  VS. 
"disarmament"  in  the  export  credit  war. 

Despite  these  aggregative  trends  are  there 
perhaps  specific  developments  that  might 
influence  this  conclusion?  As  we  have  noted 
export  credits  are  an  important  element  In 
international  competition  primarily  for  the 
large-ticket  items,  the  very  expensive  ex- 
ports. Since  most  of  these  are  custom-tai- 
lored for  the  requirements  of  the  purchaser, 
they  are  less  vulnerable  to  exchange  rate 
changes  than  are  consumer  goods.  This, 
however,  is  another  way  of  saying  exchange 
rate  changes  are  usually  smaller  than  other 
factors  like  interest  rate  differentials  which 
combine  to  determine  price  bids  including 
conditions  of  sale. 

Relevant  to  a  consideration  of  the  trend 
in  U.S.  competitiveness  is  the  change  in  the 
U.S.  share  of  world  exports  of  manufactur- 
ers. In  fact  it  was  persistent  decline  in  this 
share  from  over  20  percent  in  the  1960s  to  a 
low  of  17  percent  in  1978  that  sparked  the 
original  concern  in  the  United  States  over  a 
decline  in  U.S.  competitiveness.*  The  inexo- 
rable decline  in  the  U.S.  share  was  finally 
broken  in  1979  when  the  share  rose  from 
17.0  percent  to  17.4  percent.  Available  pre- 
liminary data  for  the  first  half  of  1980  show 
a  continued  improvement.  The  change  in  di- 
rection, welcome  as  it  is.  however  is  neither 
sufficiently  robust  nor  of  sufficiently  long 
duration  to  indicate  unequivocally  that  the 
declining  trend  has  been  reversed.  In  fact 
there  is  a  serious  danger  that  U.S.  "unilater- 
al disarmament"  at  the  onset  of  an  export 


•  OECD.  Economic  OuUook.  December  1980. 

*  O.S.   Department   of   Commerce.   International 
Economic  Indicators.  December  1980. 
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credit  war  could  bring  about  a  reversal  of 
the  reversal  that  is  being  so  roundly  wel- 
comed. 

How  long  are  U.S.  exports  likely  to  suffer 
the  effects  of  cut-throat  competition  from 
Europe  and  Japan  in  the  export  credit  war? 
No  one  can  answer  the  question  of  course, 
but  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  war- 
fare wiU  last  longer  if  the  United  States  is  a 
nonparticipant  than  it  would  if  this  coun- 
try, accounting  for  one-quarter  of  global 
GNP,  were  to  be  a  serious  combatant.  The 
Intransigence  of  the  French,  which  was  the 
reason  for  the  failure  to  renew  the  previous 
international  agreement  on  minimum  credit 
terms,  would  probably  evaporate  quickly  if 
they  became  convinced  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  U.S.  Executive  were  serious 
about  a  threat  to  meet  any  government- 
sponsored  credit  terms  offered  by  U.S. 
export  competitors.  Such  a  threat,  backed 
by  action  if  necessary,  would  probably  cost 
the  U.S.  government  less  in  expenditure 
than  "unilateral  disarmament"  will  in  lost 
revenues. 

SUIOfART 

History  appears  to  be  repeating  itself.  The 
Reagan  White  House  is  recommending  a  cut 
in  the  funding  of  the  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank.  "Other  priorities"  may  once  again  sap 
a  much  needed,  long  range  effort  to  reverse 
the  trend  in  the  decline  of  U.S.  exports.  The 
reason  supporting  this  cut  is  the  current 
healthy  level  of  U.S.  exports;  however,  our 
research  suggests  that  this  approach  is 
overly  optimistic.  The  evidence  does  not 
support  the  claim  that  the  long  term  de- 
cline in  U.S.  exports  has  been  reversed.  Ac- 
cordingly we  do  not  lielleve  it  wise  for  the 
United  States,  in  the  current  export  credit 
war.  to  disarm  itself  unilaterally  by  cutting 
the  Exlmbank  funding.* 


THE  HOUSE  SETS  AN  EXAMPLE 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARTIAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  expressing  my  opposition  to 
the  proposed  16- percent  Increase  in 
salaries  for  Members  of  Congress,  Fed- 
eral judges,  and  high-level  Federal  of- 
ficials. In  an  affirmation  of  what  I  said 
in  that  letter  to  the  President  I  voted 
against  the  pay  raise.  My  reasons  were 
simple;  We,  as  America's  leaders,  have 
to  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

People  all  over  the  United  States  are 
being  asked  by  their  local.  State,  and 
Federal  officials  to  "tighten  their 
belts."  The  President,  in  his  program 
for  economic  recovery,  has  asked  us  to 
restrain  ourselves  even  further  as  we 
pare  down  the  Federal  budget.  There 
Is  no  question  that  we  are  facing  aus- 
tere economic  conditions  and  in  my 
own  mind  there  is  no  question  that 
with  the  proper  course  of  action  we 
will  overcome  our  economic  difficul- 
ties. The  real  question  which  faces  and 
will  continue  to  face  the  Congress  is 
setting  an  example  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  can  look  to  and  find  support. 


March  18,  1981 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  House  re- 
jected the  pay  raise  proposal.  It  is  a 
symbol  that  the  Congress  is  looking 
out  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  coun- 
try and  not  for  itself.  It  Is  also  a 
symbol  of  the  direction  the  Congress 
will  take  in  sharing  in  the  task  of  set- 
ting this  country  back  on  the  right 
track  of  prosperity.  I  know  that  the 
people  of  Maryland's  First  District  are 
ready  to  do  their  share.* 


March  18,  1981 


ILLEGAL  DRUGS— ROSS  PEROT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18.  1981 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Ross  Perot  is  leading  the  fight  to 
end  the  drug  traffic  in  Texas.  We  all 
agree  that  drugs  are  the  No.  1  social 
and  criminal  problem  in  the  United 
States.  Yet,  so  many  times  drugs  is  a 
subject  we  talk  about  and  we  are  not 
moving  in  for  firm  action. 

Gov.  BUI  Clements  appointed  Ross 
Perot  as  chairman  of  Texans'  War  on 
Drugs  Committee  which  is  a  citizens 
committee  composed  of  16  prominent 
Texans. 

Ross  is  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
businessmen  serving  as  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Electronics 
Data  Systems  which  is  a  company  that 
he  founded.  His  hard-hitting  Navy  ex- 
perience that  carries  through  from  his 
days  at  Annapolis  gives  him  the  drive 
for  leadership  in  this  essential  war 
against  drugs.  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  had  an  excellent  simmiary  of 
Ross  Perot's  activities.  Here  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  high  points  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  story. 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News] 
Illegal  I>rugs 

Illegal  drug  use  is  the  No.  1  social  and 
criminal  problem  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
sider these  facts: 

Roughly  80  percent  of  the  convicts  in  the 
Texas  penal  system  were  Involved  in  drug- 
related  crimes,  primarily  involving  theft  to 
support  individual  drug  habits. 

Between  75  and  85  per  cent  of  the  persons 
arrested  in  sting  operations  are  stealing  to 
support  drug  habits. 

Pour  out  of  100  12- year-olds  in  our  state 
used  marijuana  in  the  past  month. 

One  out  of  eight  high  school  seniors  is  a 
daily  marijuana  smoker. 

More  than  7.500  medical  studies  present- 
ing the  damage  done  by  marijuana  have 
been  published.  The  medical  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  marijuana  Is  a  powerful, 
damaging  drug,  particularly  when  use  by 
teen-agers  whose  minds  and  bodies  are  still 
developing.  Drugs,  including  marijuana,  in- 
terfere with  normal  growth  at  the  cellular 
level. 

The  part  of  the  brain  that  allows  a  person 
to  focus,  concentrate,  create,  and  conceptu- 
alize is  adversely  affected  by  the  use  of 
drugs,  and  over  a  period  of  time,  can  be  per- 
manently damaged. 


Medical  studies  show  permanent,  irrepara- 
ble damage  to  the  female  reproductive 
system  with  long-term  use  of  drugs,  includ- 
ing marijuana. 

The  Immune  system  is  adversely  affected, 
producing  a  significant  increase  in  infec- 
tions. A  single  marijuana  cigarette  every 
other  day  for  a  year  over  a  period  of  several 
months  will  produce  a  41-percent  decrease 
in  the  white  blood  cell  count. 

Drugs,  including  marijuana,  affect  the 
ability  to  react.  A  single  normal  strength 
marijuana  cigarette  will  result  in  a  loss  of  42 
percent  of  a  person's  driving  skills.  Two 
cigarettes  will  cause  a  63  percent  decrease  in 
driving  skills. 

Drugs.  Including  marijuana,  reduce  our 
mental  capacity.  Newly  acquired  knowledge 
goes  into  short-term  memory  and  is  then 
transferred  into  long-term  memory.  Use  of 
drugs  reduces  the  abUity  of  short-term 
memory  to  retain  information  and  transfer 
it  into  long-term  memory. 

With  62  percent  of  our  21-25  year-old  age 
group  experimenting  with  drugs,  unless  we 
change  this  trend,  our  economic  structure 
wlU  deteriorate  over  a  period  of  time. 

The  Texans'  War  on  Drugs  Committee 
has  concluded  that  we  must  do  three  things 
to  combat  drugs  in  our  state  effectively. 

1.  We  must  educate  parents  and  children 
throughout  the  state.  Only  the  parent, 
working  with  the  child,  can  effectively  pre- 
vent the  child  from  experimenting  with 
drugs.  We  have  studied  all  the  prevention 
programs.  Programs  in  the  schools, 
churches  and  youth  groups  can  provide  sup- 
port, but  the  primary  responsibility  rests 
with  the  parent. 

Next  September,  with  the  help  of  the 
Texas  Medical  Auxiliary,  the  Junior 
Leagues,  and  the  Parent  Teacher  Associ- 
ation across  our  state,  we  will  be  working 
with  the  parents  of  every  child  in  every 
grade  in  every  public  school  in  Texas  to  pro- 
tect our  children. 

2.  We  need  to  enact  legislation  to  reduce 
the  availability  of  drugs  in  our  state.  Our 
committee  has  several  bills  pending  before 
the  legislature. 

The  first  bill  is  Senate  bill  393-House  Bill 
730.  which  will  force  drug  smugglers  to 
think  twice  about  bringing  drugs  into  Texas. 
Currently,  our  state  is  one  of  the  "easiest" 
Gulf  Coast  states  for  drug  smuggling  since 
the  penalty  for  getting  caught  is  not  as 
great  as  in  the  other  four  states.  This  bill 
will  provide  stiff  penalties  against  drug 
smugglers. 

Drug  dealers  who  get  caught  selling  to 
chUdren  will  be  hit  hard  if  S.B.  397-H.B.  729 
is  passed.  Convicted  dealers  will  be  denied 
probation  or  suspended  sentences,  unless  a 
jury  recommends  otherwise. 

3.  We  need  uniform  law  enforcement  and 
prosecution  of  major  drug  dealers  in  every 
area  of  Texas.  Wherever  we  have  soft  sp>ots 
in  our  state,  major  drug  dealers  set  up  oper- 
ation. 


EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLOMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  en- 
thusiastically join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  who  has 
provided  this  body  with  such  fine  lead- 
ership on  the  question  of  El  Salvador. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tragically,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, in  pursuit  of  a  military  solution 
in  El  Salvador,  is  ignoring  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  political  solution  and  is 
further  polarizing  the  situation,  isolat- 
ing the  United  States  from  most  of  the 
political  forces  of  El  Salvador  and  our 
friends  in  the  region. 

A  story  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  13  indicates  that  the  weight  of 
public  opinion  and  indeed  world  opin- 
ion against  such  a  reckless  policy  must 
be  bringing  the  administration  to  its 
senses.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the 
mail  and  calls  I  am  receiving  from  my 
constituents  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  has  been  unanimous  in  its 
opposition  to  the  provision  of  military 
assistance  to  the  junta  in  El  Salvador. 

The  reality  is  the  administration's 
policy  is  counterproductive  and  simply 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  public  scruti- 
ny. 

I  congratulate  Congressman  Studds 
on  his  leadership  and  his  authorship 
of  H.R.  1509  of  which  I  am  a  proud  co- 
sponsor.* 


STATUS  OF  THE  CONGRESSION- 
AL BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1981 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Budget  Committee 
today  is  notifying  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  the  current  levels  of  congres- 
sional action  on  the  budget  compared 
to  the  spending  ceilings  and  revenue 
floor  established  by  the  second  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981.  In 
order  to  keep  Congress  advised  of  the 
effect  of  its  spending  and  revenue  ac- 
tions compared  to  the  overall  totals 
set  in  the  most  recently  adopted 
budget  resolution,  periodic  reports  are 
required  by  section  308(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  Under  the  act,  a  point  of 
order  lies  against  any  measure  that 
would  cause  the  spending  ceilings  or 
the  revenue  floor  established  by  a  con- 
current resolution  to  be  breached. 

This  report  is  based  on  the  revised 
CBO  1981  economic  forecast  and 
spending  and  revenue  reestimates  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  In  the  January  15. 
1981,  Presidential  budget  submission, 
the  estimates  of  spending  and  rev- 
enues were  revised  to  reflect  the  latest 
economic  and  programmatic  informa- 
tion. A  complete  review  of  these  reesti- 
mates has  been  conducted  and  agreed 
upon  by  the  Budget  Committees  and 
CBO;  the  committee  will  begin  the 
review  of  the  March  10  revisions 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  The  incor- 
poration of  these  reestimates  wiU 
bring  current  level  to  $19,595  million 
over  the  resolution  in  budget  authori- 
ty,  $27,625  million  over  the  outlays 
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and  $3  billion  in  revenues  over  the  rev- 
enue floor.  These  revised  spending 
levels  will  prevent  any  consideration 
of  spending  legislation  and  urgent  sup- 
plementals  requested  by  the  President 
until  the  second  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1981  is  revised. 

I  expect  that  a  revision  to  the 
second  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981 
will  be  reported  to  the  House  approxi- 
mately April  14,  1981,  as  title  I  of  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  conmiittee  is  hopeful 
that  the  congressional  timetable  for 
completion  of  the  first  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  which  will  incorporate 
the  revision  of  the  second  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1981  will  be  completed 
by  May  15,  1981. 

The  spending  increases  reflected  in 
these  reestimates  have  not  been  due  to 
actions  taken  by  Congress  since  the 
passage  of  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  increases  are  primarily  due 
to  changes  in  the  economy,  including 
higher  interest  and  inflation  rates 
than  were  assumed  in  the  second 
budget  resolution.  These  factors  esca- 
late the  cost  of  Federal  programs  tied 
to  the  economy.  Interest  alone  has 
gone  up  $6  billion. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Speaker 
and  of  the  committee's  report  are  at- 
tached: 

COMMTTTEB  OM  THE  BUDCKT, 

WaahingUm,  D.C..  March  17,  19tl. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker.  House  of  RepregentaHves, 
WaihingUm,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Speakeb:  On  January  30.  1976. 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
procedure  which  it  had  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  its  responsibilities  under  Section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  estimates  of  the  current  level  of 
revenues  and  spending.  I  am  herewith  trans- 
mitting the  status  report  under  H.  Con.  Res. 
448.  the  Second  Budget  Resolution  for 
Fiscal  Year  1981.  This  report  reflects  the 
resolution  of  November  20.  1980.  and  esti- 
mates of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  rev- 
enues based  on  all  completed  action  on 
spending  and  revenue  measures  as  of  the 
close  of  legislative  business  March  13.  1981. 

Sincerely, 

James  R.  Johes. 

Chairman. 


Report  to  the  Speakeb  of  the  U.S.  House 

OF  REPHESEIfTAiTVES  FROM  THE  COMMITT^ 

OM  THE  Budget  oh  the  Status  of  the 
Fiscal  Year  1981  Congressiohal  Budget 
Adopted  nt  House  CoHcinutKirr  Rbsolu- 
noM448 
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BUDcrr  AtrrHORTTT 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  If  adopt- 
ed and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  In  H.  Con.  Res.  448  to  be  exceeded. 


ODTLAYS 

Any  providing  budget  or  entitlement  au- 
thority which  Is  not  included  In  the  current 
level  estimate  and  which  would  result  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981,  If  adopted  and 
enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate  level 
of  outlays  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H. 
Con.  Res.  448  to  be  exceeded. 


■EVBTDES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  for  fiscal  year  1981  of  more  than 
$3,000  million.  If  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  revenues  to  be  less  than  the  ap- 
propriate level  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in 
H.  Con.  Res.  448. 


COHGRXSSIOIIAL  BtJDOFT  OPFICK. 

Washington.  DC.  March  17,  J9SJ. 
Hon.  Jamks  R.  Jonks, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Bridget, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  CHAiRMAit:  In  response  to  your 
request,  this  is  to  advise  you  of  our  most 
recent  estimates  for  the  current  levels  of 
new  budget  authority,  outlays  and  revenues 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  The  tabulation  below  is 
based  on  a  comprehensive  review  of  spend- 
ing and  revenue  estimates  that  incorporates 
Congressional  action  to  date,  a  changed  eco- 
nomic outlook,  administrative  actions,  and 
new  programmatic  information.  The  at- 
tached material  provides  more  details  on 
the  tabulation  below  and  the  results  of  our 
comprehensive  review  of  budget  estimates. 
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The  current  level  budget  authority  and 
outlay  estimates  shown  above  are  on  a  full 
year  basis.  Most  of  the  funds  normally  pro- 
vided through  the  foreign  assistance,  labor, 
health  and  human  services,  and  education, 
legislative  branch,  and  treasury,  postal  serv- 
ice appropriation  bills,  however,  are  now 
available  under  continuing  appropriations 
authority  contained  in  P.L.  96-536.  This  au- 
thority expires  June  5.  1981.  Our  estimate 
of  the  total  budget  authority  and  outlays, 
with  discretionary  items  funded  under  P.L. 
96-536  estimated  only  through  June  5,  1981, 
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is  $699,491  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$650,615  million  in  outlays. 
Sincerely, 

Alicx  M.  RrvuM. 

Director. 

PARUAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT  SUPPORTING  DETAIL, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1981  AS  Of  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  MAR.  13, 
1981 
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Fiscal  Year  1981  Budget  Estimates 
(Mar.  17,  1981) 
At  the  close  of  the  96th  Congress,  action 
had  been  completed  on  most  of  the  1981 
budget.  Nine  of  the  thirteen  regular  appro- 
priation bills  had  been  enacted,  and  spend- 
ing for  programs  Included  in  the  other  four 
appropriation  bills  was  covered  through 
June  5,  1981,  by  the  second  continuing  reso- 
lution. As  shown  in  Table  1.  outlays  result- 
ing from  these  actions,  plus  spending  for 
certain  entitlements  and  other  mandatory 
items  requiring  further  appropriation 
action,  were  estimated  to  be  $630  billion, 
slightly  below  the  second  budget  resolution 
ceiling  of  $632.4  billion.  Revenues  were  esti- 
mated to  be  $613.4  billion,  or  $8.4  billion 
above  the  second  resolution  floor  of  $605 
billion.  The  budget  deficit  stood  at  $16.6  bU- 
llon,  well  below  the  $27.4  billion  deficit  spec- 
ified by  the  second  budget  resolution. 


TABLE  1. 


-BUDGET  ESTIMATES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 
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Without  any  new  budgetary  actions  by 
the  97th  Congress,  however,  the  budget  out- 
look for  fiscal  year  1981  has  changed  sharp- 
ly during  the  past  few  months.  The  latest 
estimates  show  a  budget  deficit  of  $52  bil- 
lion. Most  of  the  Increase  in  the  size  of  the 
deficit  can  be  attributed  to  higher  outlay  es- 
timates. An  extension  of  the  second  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  September  30,  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  would  add  an  estimated 
$10.1  bUlion  In  outlays.  Spending  reesti- 
mates  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO),  based  on  a  changed  economic  out- 
look, administrative  actions,  and  new  pro- 
grammatic information,  total  another  $19.9 
billion  in  increased  outlays.  Finally.  1981 
revenues  under  current  law  are  now  expect- 
ed to  be  $5.4  billion  lower  than  estimated  in 
December. 

NEW  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

The  most  striking  change  in  the  economic 
outlook  for  the  1981  fiscal  year  p>eriod  is 
higher  interest  rates.  Interest  rates  rose 
sharply  in  the  October-December  1980  quar- 
ter, and  are  now  exp»ected  to  be  very  volatile 
but  remain  at  relatively  high  average  levels 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Inflation  is  also  expected  to  be  somewhat 
higher  during  fiscal  year  1981  than  was  as- 
sumed for  the  second  resolution,  which  will 
raise  the  costs  of  Indexed  programs  such  as 
Social  Security.  The  budget  reestimates 
assume,  for  example,  that  the  July  1981 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  Social  Secu- 
rity, will  be  12.0  percent,  compared  to  10.7 
pereent  assumed  for  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution. 
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TABLE  2.-EC0N0MIC  ASSUMPTIONS 
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As  shown  in  Table  2.  the  latest  scorekeep- 
ing  estimates  for  the  levels  of  gross  national 
product  (GNP)  are  higher  than  assumed  for 
the  second  resolution.  This  is  the  result  of 
higher  inflation  and  a  major  revision  in  the 
GNP  series  announced  in  December  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Real  economic 
growth  in  1981  is  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  projected  for  the  second  budget  res- 
olution. Taxable  incomes  are  also  expected 
to  be  somewhat  higher  in  1981  than  as- 
sumed for  the  second  resolution. 

REVENUE  REESTIMATES 

The  largest  element  in  the  $5.4  billion 
reestimate  of  current  law  revenues  for  1981 
is  a  $4.3  billion  decrease  in  estimated  wind- 
fall profit  tax  receipts.  This  decrease  is 
based  on  lower  than  expected  collections  In 
1980  and  a  revised  outlook  for  world  oil 
prices.  Corporate  income  taxes  have  also 
been  reestimated  downwards  by  $2.5  biUion 
to  reflect  actual  collection  experience  In 
1980.  Estimated  individual  income  tax  re- 
ceipts have  been  lowered  slightly,  as  a  result 
of  a  technical  adjustment  in  the  relation- 
ship between  income  taxes  and  taxable  in- 
comes based  on  the  recent  revisions  In  the 
GNP  series. 

The  latest  estimate  for  social  Insurance 
taxes  and  contributions  is  about  $400  mil- 
lion above  the  previous  estimate,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  revised  forecast  for  wages  and 
salaries.  Estate  and  gill  taxes  are  also  ex- 
pected to  be  somewhat  higher  based  on  the 
latest  data.  Aside  from  the  reduction  in 
windfall  profit  tax  receipts,  some  increase  in 
other  excise  taxes  is  expected  because  of 
higher  prices.  Finally,  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts have  been  reestimated  upwards  by  ap- 
proximately $900  million.  Federal  Reserve 
profits  are  expected  to  be  higher  than  previ- 
ously estimated  because  of  higher  interest 
rates.  In  addition,  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission has  been  directed  to  reimburse  the 
Treasury  $350  million  for  monies  advanced 
to  the  Commission  in  1979.  Table  3  summa- 
rizes the  CBO  reestimates  by  major  revenue 
source. 

TABLE  3.-REVENUE  ESTIMATES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 
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SPENDING  REESTIMATES 

A  major  part  of  the  $19.9  billion  in  spend- 
ing reestimates  can  be  attributed  to  the 
changed  economic  outlook  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  Net  interest  costs  are  projected  to  be 
$5.7  billion  higher  than  estimated  for  the 
second  budget  resolution.  The  projected 
volume  of  mortgage  loans  and  other  asset 
sales  by  various  revolving  funds  have  also 
been  revised  downward  because  of  higher 
interest  rates.  The  estimated  net  outlays  for 
these  funds  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  and  the  Veter- 
ains  Administration  have  been  Increased  by 
$1.5  billion.  Higher  interest  rates  also  will 
raise  the  costs  of  the  student  loan  insurance 
program,  by  about  $300  million. 

The  immediate  decontrol  of  domestic  oil 
prices  announced  on  January  28  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  will  have  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing 1981  outlays  for  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  program  by  $1.6  billion,  assuming  no 
change  in  the  200,000  barrels  per  day  aver- 
age fill  rate  proposed  by  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration. This  increase  in  outlays  will  occur 
because  the  program  will  have  to  pay  tip- 
proximately  $30  dollars  per  barrel  more  for 
its  purchases.  Under  a  continued  phase  out 
of  controls  on  domestic  oil  prices,  the  pro- 
gram would  have  been  able  to  purchase 
price-controlled  lower-tier  oil. 

Higher  fuel  prices  will  also  add  to  Defense 
Etepartment  spending.  The  1981  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  contained  about  $8.2  billion 
for  fuel.  More  recent  estimates  indicate  that 
fuel  price  increases  will  require  an  addition- 
al $1.2  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $1.0 
bUlion  in  outlays.  Without  further  appropri- 
ation action,  the  Defense  Department  could 
invoke  Feed  and  Forage  Authority  (Revised 
Statutes  3732)  to  fund  these  higher  fuel 
costs. 

The  remaining  $9.8  billion  in  outlay  reesti- 
mates are  based  on  new  information  about 
spending  trends  and  other  programmatic 
developments  since  the  adoption  of  the 
second  resolution.  The  major  reestimates 
are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
Table  4  summarizes  the  major  spending 
reestimates  by  budget  function  category. 

National  defense 

In  addition  to  the  projected  higher  fuel 
costs  by  the  Defense  Department  in  1981. 
the  cost  of  the  October  1.  1980  payraise  for 
Defense  employees  is  estimated  to  be  about 
$600  mlUlon  higher  than  assumed  for  previ- 
ous scorekeeping  estimates.  The  latest  esti- 
mates assume  that  a  smaller  part  of  the  Oc- 
tober 1  payraise  wUl  l)e  absort>ed  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  based  on  President  Car- 
ter's 1982  budget  estimates. 

Energy 

Outlays  for  various  energy  programs  in 
1981  are  expected  to  be  $2.5  billion  above 
previous  estimates.  As  stated  earlier,  $1.6 
billion  of  this  increase  can  be  attributed  to 
President  Reagan's  administrative  action  in 
January  to  immediately  decontrol  domestic 
oil  prices.  In  addition,  strategic  [tetroleum 
reserve  outlays  are  expected  to  be  about 
$300  million  higher  than  previously  estimat- 
ed because  of  the  accelerated  fill  schedule 
planned  by  the  Energy  Department. 
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TAOi  4.— SPENWNG  REESTIMATES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
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Uranium  enrichment  outlays  are  also  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $200  million  higher  be- 
cause receipts  from  uranium  enrichment  ac- 
tivities stfe  expected  to  be  lower,  and  spend- 
ing on  constructing  the  gas  centrifuge  plant 
is  proceeding  more  quicUy  than  previously 
estimated.  The  $1.3  bUlion  increase  in 
budget  authority  for  uranium  enrichment 
reflects  use  of  contract  authority  provided 
in  the  1981  appropriation  bill.  NavsJ  petro- 
leum reserve  receipts  for  1981  have  been  re- 
vised downwards  primarily  as  a  result  of  the 
sale  of  reserve  oil  to  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  at  a  lower  price  than  assumed  for 
the  second  resolution. 

AgriciUture 

Projected  outlays  for  farm  price  supports 
have  been  reduced  by  over  $400  million 
from  previous  estimates,  largely  as  the 
result  of  larger  than  expected  sales  of  com 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  and  increased  redemptions  of  com 
loans.  These  larger  sales  tmd  loan  redemp- 
tions are  estimated  to  lower  CCC  outlays  by 
over  $700  million.  The  latest  estimates  of 
outlays  for  the  tobacco  and  soy  bean  pro- 
grams are  also  lower  by  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion. Partially  offsetting  these  reductions 
are  increases  for  dairy  price  supports  and 
foreign  export  credits.  As  a  result  of  more 
milk  production  and  less  consumption  than 
expected,  milk  price  support  outlays  are 
now  estimated  to  be  $390  million  higher 
than  previously  projected.  Net  outlays  for 
export  credits  will  be  almost  $200  million 
higher  because  of  lower  repayments  by 
Poland. 

Net  outlays  by  the  agricultural  credit  in- 
surance funds  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  are  projected  to  be 
almost  $200  million  higher  in  1981  because 
of  higher  interest  costa  and  fewer  sales  of 
assets  than  previously  expected. 

ComTnerce  and  ?tousing  credit 

Outlays  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  are  expected  to  be 
higher  in  1981  because  certain  large  pay- 
menta  anticipated  in  1980  did  not  material- 
ize. These  payments— to  purchase  the  assets 
of  failing  savings  and  loan  associations— are 
now  expected  to  occur  in  1981.  Additional 
assistance  is  also  expected  to  be  needed  for 
other  thrift  institutions  experiencing  prob- 
lems during  fiscal  year  1981  because  of  high 
Interest  rates.  The  total  effect  is  estimated 
to  add  almost  $950  million  to  1981  outlays. 

Net  outlays  by  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  are  projected  to  be 
over  $850  million  above  previous  estimates 
largely  as  a  result  of  lower  mortgage  asset 
sales  and  higher  discount  points.  Credit 
unions  are  requiring  increased  assistance  be- 
cause of  high  interest  rates  and  other  eco- 
nomic conditions.  As  a  result,  outlays  by  the 
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National  Credit  Union  Administration  have 
been  revised  upwards  by  over  $200  million 
for  1981.  Estimated  outlays  for  HUD  hous- 
ing programs  have  also  been  increased  by 
over  $200  million,  reflecting  planned  ex- 
penditures for  the  renovation  of  HUD- 
owned  multlfamily  properties  and  recent 
spending  trends  for  the  housing  for  the  el- 
derly or  handicapped  fund. 

Transportation 

The  reestlmates  in  this  function  include 
$2.1  billion  in  budget  authority  and  outlays 
for  settlement  of  a  property  dispute  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Corporation  and  its  creditors.  The  set- 
tlement payment,  made  on  January  15. 
covers  the  negotiated  value  or  properties 
transferred  from  Penn  Central  to  the  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corporation  which  was 
formed  by  the  Congress  in  1976  to  operate 
rail  service  previously  managed  by  bankrupt 
railroads.  Last  year's  rail  deregulation  legis- 
lation allowed  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  borrow  the  necessary  funds  from 
the  Treasury,  without  prior  appropriations. 

First  quarter  (October-December)  obliga- 
tions from  the  highway  tnist  fund  occurred 
at  a  much  higher  rate  than  expected,  re- 
flecting pent-up  demand  by  states  that  had 
been  constrained  by  the  1980  obligation  ceil- 
ing. The  shift  of  obligations  to  early  in  the 
fiscal  year  will  result  In  higher  1981  outlays. 
CBO's  current  estimate  of  outlays  for  the 
federal-aid  highway  construction  program  is 
$8.5  billion,  which  is  $840  million  higher 
than  CBO's  previous  scorekeeping  estimate. 
Urban  mass  transportation  fund  outlays 
also  have  been  reestimated  upward  by  over 
$800  million,  based  on  actual  spending  pat- 
terns during  the  first  quarter  and  an  expect- 
ed faster  first-year  spending  of  new  capital 
grants. 

The  Panama  Canal  Commission,  pursuant 
to  instructions  in  the  1981  transportations 
appropriations  bill,  will  reimburse  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  for  monies  pro- 
vided to  the  Commission  for  1979  operation. 
This  reimbursement,  which  will  amount  to 
$350  million.  wiU  be  recorded  as  both  a  mis- 
cellaneous receipt  and  an  outlay  in  the 
budget,  with  no  effect  on  the  deficit. 
Community  and  reffional  development 

Outlays  for  both  community  development 
block  grants  and  urban  development  action 
grants  have  been  reestimated  upwards  by 
more  than  $200  million  as  a  result  of  actual 
spending  trends  in  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1981.  Small  Business  Administration 
(SBA)  disaster  loan  outlays  are  also  expect- 
ed to  be  $200  million  higher  in  1981  than 
previously   estimated.    Spending   from   the 

1980  supplemental  appropriations  bUl  was 
slower  than  projected  and.  as  a  result,  more 
will  be  spent  in  1981.  In  addition,  flood  in- 
surance outlays  are  expected  to  be  $75  mil- 
lion higher  than  previously  estimated  based 
on  analysis  of  recent  loss  experience. 
Education,  training,  employment  and  social 

services 
Student  loan  insurance  outlays  have  been 
reestimated  upward  by  $365  million  as  a 
result  of  higher  interest  rates  and  a  higher 
projected  new  loan  volume.  Student  finan- 
cial assistance  outlays  will  also  be  higher  in 

1981  by  about  the  same  amount  because 
actual  costs  for  the  1980-1981  school  year 
were  higher  than  anticipated.  The  Pell 
grant  program  needed  approximately  $300 
million  more  in  1980  appropriations  to  fund 
the  program  level  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress: these  funds  were  borrowed  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  1981-82  school  year. 
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Other  Department  of  Education  programs 
will  also  have  higher  outlays  in  1981  than 
previously  estimated.  Based  on  actual 
spending  patterns  in  1980  and  first  quarter 
outlays  for  1981.  CBO  has  revised  Its  outlay 
estimates  for  Impact  aid.  handicapped  edu- 
cation grants,  and  other  education  programs 
upwards  by  almost  $350  million. 

Grants  to  states  for  social  services  are  now 
expected  to  have  outlays  of  $3.2  billion  In 
1981.  $65  million  higher  than  previously  es- 
timated largely  as  a  result  of  delayed  s[>end- 
ing  from  the  1980  appropriation.  Budget  au- 
thority for  the  program  has  been  reduced 
by  almost  $700  million,  reflecting  a  techni- 
cal accounting  change. 

Health 
Medicare  costs  have  been  reestimated  up- 
wards by  $1.2  billion,  largely  because  of  a 
higher  than  normal  increase  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  hospital  and  other  medical  services 
in  1980.  a  trend  which  is  expected  to  contin- 
ue in  1981.  The  normal  annual  increase  in 
hospital  days  for  Medicare  patients  has 
been  about  3  percent.  The  actual  increase  in 

1980  was  about  7  percent.  CBO's  latest  esti- 
mates assume  that  the  increase  in  1981  will 
be  about  4.5  percent.  The  upward  spending 
reestlmates  for  Medicare  are  partially  offset 
by  almost  $500  million  in  estimated  savings 
contained  in  the  1982  Carter  budget.  These 
savings  are  expected  to  come  from  reduced 
payments  for  hospital  malpractice  Insur- 
ance and  from  tightening  of  the  reasonable 
cost  limits  for  hospitals. 

Outlays  for  Medicaid  grants  have  also 
been  raised  by  over  $200  million,  based  on 
actual  1980  spending  and  obligation  experi- 
ence and  a  revised  estimate  of  1981  savings 
from  cost  management  improvements.  Out- 
lays for  other  health  programs  have  been 
revised  upwards  by  almost  $400  million 
based  on  more  recent  information  on  spend- 
ing rates. 

Income  security 
Social  Security  outlays  for  1981  have  been 
reestimated  downwards  by  over  $600  mil- 
lion, largely  as  a  result  of  new  programmat- 
ic information  about  actual  beneficiary 
levels  and  average  payments.  The  higher  in- 
flation outlook  is  expected  to  raise  the  July 

1981  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  from  10.7  percent  assumed 
for  the  second  budget  resolution  to  12.0  per- 
cent. This  will  increase  1981  outlays  by 
somewhat  more  than  $300  million,  and  1982 
outlays  by  $1.3  billion  over  previous  esti- 
mates. The  increase  for  1981.  however,  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  downward  adjust- 
ment for  new  programmatic  assumptions. 

Unemployment  compensation  outlays  for 
1981  are  expected  to  be  about  $500  million 
higher  than  previously  estimated,  despite 
the  latest  economic  forecast  for  somewhat 
lower  unemployment  rates  than  assumed 
for  the  second  resolution.  The  reason  is  a 
$1.2  billion  upward  reestimate  for  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  outlays.  During  the  past 
year,  many  workers  in  automobile  steel  and 
tire/rubl)er  factories  have  been  certified  for 
trade  adjustment  assistance  benefits.  Delays 
in  paying  these  benefits  in  fiscal  year  1980 
will  result  in  higher  1981  outlays.  In  addi- 
tion, the  automobile  Industry's  continuing 
economic  problems  are  expected  to  cause 
currently  certified  workers  to  suffer  more 
frequent  and  lengthier  layoffs  than  origi- 
nally projected.  Estimates  for  other  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  have  been 
lowered  by  about  $700  million  as  a  result  of 
assimied  lower  unemployment,  actual  first 
quarter  outlays,  and  various  reconciliation 
act  provisions  affecting  the  programs. 
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Projected  outlays  from  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund  have  been 
raised  by  over  $200  million  because  of 
higher  than  anticipated  retirement  rates  in 
1980  which  are  now  expected  to  continue  in 
1981.  The  actual  net  increase  in  retired  an- 
nuitants in  1980  was  10.000  higher  than  ex- 
pected. As  a  result,  the  1981  net  increase 
has  been  revised  upwards  by  10,000  to 
52.000. 

Estimated  outlays  for  the  supplemental 
security  Income  program  in  1981  have  been 
increased  by  over  $200  million,  as  a  result  of 
the  higher  cost-of-living  adjustment  now 
projected  and  an  updating  of  programmatic 
assumptions  on  beneficiary  levels. 

The  foster  care  program  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  human  development  services 
account  from  the  assistance  payments  ac- 
count. Budget  authority  and  outlays  for  this 
program  are  about  $250  million  in  1981. 
Outlays  for  assistance  payments  have  been 
revised  upwards  by  about  $200  million, 
based  on  new  programmatic  data  and  new 
economic  assumptions.  Most  of  the  Increase 
is  due  to  higher  than  expected  costs  of  child 
support  enforcement  activities. 

Veterans  benefits  and  services 

The  fall  1980  school  enrollment  by  veter- 
ans was  much  higher  than  ext>ected.  As  a 
result,  about  200.000  more  veterans  are  now 
projected  to  receive  GI  Bill  training  benefits 
in  fiscal  year  1981  than  previously  estimat- 
ed, for  a  cost  Increase  of  almost  $500  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  net  outlays  for  veterans 
housing  programs  in  1981  are  now  expected 
to  be  over  $400  million  higher  than  previous 
scorekeeping  estimates,  largely  as  a  result  of 
fewer  asset  sales  because  of  high  interest 
rates. 

General  Government 

The  latest  Administration  estimates  for 
claims  and  judgments  are  about  $150  mil- 
lion above  CBO's  earlier  scorekeeping  esti- 
mates, largely  as  a  result  of  increased  out- 
lays for  Indian  claims.  In  addition,  the  1981 
outlay  effect  from  the  1980  furniture  rescis- 
sion, which  had  been  recorded  in  this  func- 
tion, has  been  distributed  to  other  fimctions 
In  accordance  with  the  latest  Administra- 
tion estimates. 

Intereit 

Outlays  for  interest  on  the  public  debt  are 
now  projected  to  be  $91.9  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  $6.3  billion  above  CBO's  previous 
scorekeeping  estimate.  The  increase  is 
caused  by  higher  Interest  rates  and  a  higher 
budget  deficit  than  assumed  for  the  second 
budget  resolution. 

Interest  receipts  from  off-budget  agencies 
have  been  reestimated  upward  by  almost 
$400  million,  based  on  the  higher  interest 
rate  assumptions.  Interest  deposits  in  tax 
and  loan  accounts  similarly  have  been  rees- 
timated upward  by  over  $200  million.  These 
reestlmates  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
budget  outlays  since  they  are  recorded  as 
offsetting  receipts.  Other  offsetting  receipts 
and  accounts  in  the  interest  function  have 
also  been  revised  upwards  by  over  $300  mil- 
lion, based  on  the  OMB's  latest  estimates 
contained  in  President  Carter's  1982  budget. 
Allowances 

The  allowance  for  civilian  agency  pay- 
raises  on  October  1.  1980  has  been  revised 
upwards  by  about  $500  million  from  previ- 
ous scorekeeping  estinuites.  which  assumed 
a  greater  level  of  absorption  than  proposed 
by  the  Administration.  The  2  percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  1981  HUD-Independent  Agencies 
appropriation  bill  for  controllable  items  and 
a    similar    reduction    in    the    Legislative 
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Branch  appropriations  have  been  distribut- 
ed to  other  functions,  based  on  the  latest 
Administration  estimates. 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts 

Sales  of  oil  and  gas  leases  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  (OC8)  are  now  expected 
to  produce  $3.0  billion  higher  receipts  than 
assumed  for  previous  scorekeeping  esti- 
mates. The  two  Gulf  of  Mexico  sales  held  in 
September  and  November  produced  $1.8  bil- 
lion more  receipts  than  expected,  and  the 
third  Gulf  of  Mexico  sale  scheduled  for  July 
1981  is  now  expected  also  to  produce  near- 
record  bonuses. 

Interest  payments  received  by  trust  funds 
are  now  expected  to  t>e  $300  million  lower 
than  previously  estimated  because  of  small- 
er trust  fund  balances.  Tlie  payments  by 
federal  agencies  to  various  employee  retire- 
ment funds  are  also  expected  to  be  some- 
what lower  in  1981  than  previously  estimat- 
ed.* 


EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  ORISON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  growing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  expressing  serious  reser- 
vations about  our  increased  involve- 
ment in  El  Salvador. 

No  good  purpose  is  served  by  the 
shipment  of  arms  and  military  advis- 
ers to  this  beleaguered  country.  The 
solution  of  El  Salvador's  internal  prob- 
lems should  be  decided  by  the  Salva- 
dorans  themselves,  in  an  environment 
free  from  sui>erpower  intrusion. 

We  all  realize  that  America  cannot 
just  look  the  other  way  when  present- 
ed evidence  of  Soviet  involvement  in 
EH  Salvador,  through  Cuban  proxies. 
But  the  appropriate  response  is  not  to 
ship  armaments  just  because  they  are. 
This  kind  of  one-upsmanship  can  only 
lead  to  escalated  involvement  by  both 
superpowers.  Have  we  not  learned  our 
lesson? 

A  proper  American  response  should 
be  one  of  encouraging  the  continued 
implementation  of  reforms  by  the 
Duarte  government,  while  insisting  on 
an  end  to  the  gross  abuses  of  human 
rights  by  the  military  and  extremist 
elements. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  the  hope  of  many 
Oregonians,  that  the  administration 
will  soon  realize  that  we  must  seek  a 
different  course  in  our  policy  toward 
El  Salvador.* 


TERRORISM  IN  EL  SALVADOR- 
ITS  GLOBAL  SIGNIFICANCE 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18.  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  master  naval  strategist.  Sir  Win- 
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ston  Churchill,  coined  the  phrase 
"soft  underbelly"  to  refer  to  Western 
Europe's  vulnerability  to  assaults  from 
the  south  along  the  Balkan  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

In  recent  years,  America  has  ac- 
quired its  own  "soft  imderbelly,"  and 
today  stands  vulnerable  on  its  south- 
em  flank. 

U.S.  naval  strategists  have  long  rec- 
ognized the  area  implicitly  defined  by 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  vital  to  UJS. 
national  security  interests.  Backing 
policy  with  power,  the  United  States 
has  traditionally  maintained  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  in  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  America  so  secure  that  no 
other  power  could  possibly  moimt  a 
challenge— until  recently. 

Today,  partly  as  a  result  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  policies  and  partly  as  a 
result  of  Cuban-Soviet  strategic  and 
ideological  intrusions,  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  America  are  moving  rap- 
idly away  from  U.S.  influence  and 
charting  a  new  and  increasingly  dan- 
gerous course. 

With  much  fanfare.  Jimmy  Carter 
assumed  the  Presidency  with  a  new 
plan  for  Latin  America  and  a  new  gen- 
eration of  policsmiakers  determined  to 
secure  its  success.  In  general,  the 
Carter  administration  advocated  UjS. 
acceptance  of  Marxist-Leninist  re- 
gimes in  Latin  America  and  assumed 
that  imderdevelopment  and  unrest  in 
the  area  was  caused  by  American  im- 
perialism and  intervention.  In  particu- 
lar, the  President  and  his  advisers 
urged  ideological  pluralism,  respect  for 
human  rights,  relinquishment  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Panama  Canal,  rec- 
onciliation with  Cuba,  recognition  of 
Cuban  claims  to  Guantanamo,  recon- 
sideration of  the  status  of  Puerto 
Rico,  support  for  socialist  Jamaica, 
elimination  of  public  and  private  mili- 
tary aid  programs,  and  withdrawal 
from  U.S.  air.  Army  and  naval  bases  in 
and  around  the  Caribbean.  Dtiring  the 
4  years  following  Carter's  inaugura- 
tion in  January  1977,  all  of  these  ob- 
jectives have  been  either  achieved  or 
attempted. 

The  result  of  these  policies  is  devas- 
tatingly  clear.  The  geostrategic  situa- 
tion in  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America  has  shifted  180  degrees. 
Throughout  the  entire  region,  the 
United  States  finds  itself  on  the  defen- 
sive. 

The  unfolding  of  Soviet  global  strat- 
egy centering  on  the  interdiction  of  oil 
and  nonfuel  mineral  supplies  feeding 
the  economies  of  the  United  States, 
Western  Europe,  and  Japan  has  also 
had  its  impact.  The  lifeline  of  the 
American  economy  runs  from  the 
Middle  East  through  the  Indian 
Ocean— Cape  of  Good  Hope— Atlantic 
passage  and  reaches  its  focal  point  in 
the  Caribbean  rim  and  basin.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  all  the  oil  imported 
into  the  United  States— 43  percent  of 
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the  total  consumption— transits  the 
Caribbean.  Moreover,  the  United 
States  is  dependent  on  other  lands  for 
93  out  of  95  strategic  minerals.  Just  as 
the  satellization  of  Mozambique  and 
Angola  in  southern  Africa  jeopardize 
the  West's  reserves  of  cobalt,  chrome, 
and  ferromanganese,  Soviet-Cuban  ad- 
vances in  the  Caribbean  jeopardize 
their  shipment  to  the  United  States 
and  its  allies. 

The  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  great  naval  power  gives  credibility 
to  this  strategy.  Prom  what  was 
historically  a  coastal  defense  force, 
the  Soviets  have  built  and  launched  a 
true  blue  water  capability  of  global 
proportions.  Whereas  the  United 
States  has  reduced  its  Navy  by  over  50 
percent  in  the  last  10  years  from  976 
to  less  than  450  ships,  the  Soviet  Navy 
has  registered  the  greatest  gains  in  its 
entire  history.  Today,  the  Soviet  Navy 
Is  estimated  by  intelligence  sources  to 
be  in  excess  of  2,700  ships. 

This  fleet  has  allowed  the  Soviets  to 
dramatically  increase  its  out  of  area 
operations.  Soviet  naval  Incursions 
into  the  Caribbean,  the  Indian,  Pacif- 
ic, and  Atlantic  Oceans— as  well  as 
other  vital  waterways — constitute  a 
direct  threat  to  historic  Western  and 
U.S.  sealanes.  The  Soviet  capacity  to 
support  military  land  operations  in 
areas  such  as  the  Middle  East,  South- 
east Asia,  and  Africa  has  already  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  course  of  polit- 
ical events  in  those  areas.  Based  upon 
their  recently  acquired  maritime  and 
sea-air  logistic  muscle,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  established  a  string  of  bases 
and  allies  which  threaten  to  make  the 
United  States  a  secondary  strategic 
power.  The  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  support  of  the  revo- 
lutionary force  in  Angola  and  the 
Horn  of  Africa— compared  with  the 
near  complete  lack  of  American  strate- 
gic resolve— offers  the  most  compel- 
ling recent  evidence  of  the  shift  in  the 
balance  of  global  political  power. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  the  assistance  of 
Cuban  revolutionary  forces,  has  estab- 
lished a  beachhead  in  Nicaragua  for 
extending  its  influence  throughout 
Central  America  with  a  view  of  inter- 
dicting the  vast  reserves  of  44  billion 
barrels  of  oil  yet  available  to  America 
in  Mexico.  Using  neutralist  Costa  Rica 
as  a  sanctuary.  Cubans,  East  Germans, 
Panamanians,  and  other  international 
brigades  joined  the  Sandinistas  in  in- 
vading Nicaragua.  The  Sandinistas 
were  defeated  in  the  field,  but  the  dis- 
patch of  U.S.  arms  to  Panama  for 
transshipment  to  the  Sandinistas,  U.S. 
interdiction  of  Israeli,  South  African, 
and  Argentine  weapons  destined  for 
Somoza  and  the  U.S.  embargo  of  mu- 
nitions for  the  Nlcaraguan  National 
Guard,  delivered  the  Nicaraguan 
nation  to  the  communist  camp. 

Since  the  downfall  of  Somoza,  Nica- 
ragua    has     become     increasingly     a 
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Soviet  satellite.  The  Sandinistas  have 
nationalized  the  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, mines,  fishing,  timber,  and 
grain  production.  Private  schools,  in- 
cluding religious  ones,  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  Government.  Block- 
committee  surveillance  structures 
modeled  after  the  Cuban  Conmiittee 
for  the  Defense  of  the  Revolution 
have  been  established  to  provide  polit- 
ical education,  organization,  surveil- 
lance, and  military  training.  Cuba  has 
provided  thousands  of  teachers  to  help 
the  Sandinistas  adopt  a  Cuban-style 
education  reform  program  that  seeks 
to  totally  remove  parental  Influence 
and  encourage  political  indoctrination 
of  all  citizens  from  age  6.  Free  elec- 
tions have  been  labeled  as  "unneces- 
sary and  too  expensive"  and  will  not 
be  held  until  "illiteracy  has  been 
eliminated  and  the  population  proper- 
ly educated."  Moreover,  on  March  23, 
1980,  Pravda  aiuiounced  an  agreement 
between  Central  Committee  members 
Boris  Ponomrev,  A.  P.  Kirilenko  and  I. 
V.  Arkhipov  tuid  Sandinista  leaders  to 
establish  a  Moscow-Managua  axis. 

Prom  this  beachhead,  the  Soviet 
Union  plans  to  extend  its  influence  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  support- 
ing leftist  revolutionary  forces  pres- 
ently at  work  to  undermine  the  Gov- 
ernments of  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  and  eventually.  Mexico. 

The  crisis  presently  raging  in  El  Sal- 
vador must  be  seen  against  the  back- 
ground of  global  geopolitical  develop- 
ments and,  in  particular,  within  the 
framework  of  a  Soviet  attempt  to  in- 
crease penetration  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

During  the  past  decade  the  Soviet 
Union  has  projected  a  four-tiered  ap- 
proach to  the  use  of  military  power. 
First,  in  response  to  America's  volun- 
tary decision  to  limit  its  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  systems  in  favor  of  arms 
control,  the  Soviet  Union  undertook 
the  most  massive  buildup  in  history 
designed  to  outclass  the  United  States 
in  every  aspect  of  strategic  programs. 
Second,  under  cover  of  this  strategic 
nuclear  strength,  the  Soviet  Union 
sustained  the  direct  combat  of  Cuban 
and  Vietnamese  proxy  forces  through 
the  use  of  a  whole  array  of  naval 
forces,  long-range  air  transports,  and 
weapons  shipments.  This  use  of  force 
decided  the  outcome  of  conflicts  in 
Angola,  Ethiopia,  and  Indochina. 
Next,  clearly  bouyed  by  a  new-found 
confidence  that  the  correlation  of 
forces  had  turned  in  its  favor,  the 
Kremlin  committed  substantial  con- 
ventional forces  of  its  own  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  Finally,  running 
throughout  this  entire  period,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  surrogates  have 
provided  massive  support  for  terrorists 
operating  in  every  area  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  fourth  tier  of  military 
power— international  terrorism— 

which  today  threatens  friendly  gov- 
ernments in  every  comer  of  the  globe. 
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Under  the  rubric  of  "national  liber- 
ation movements"  and  "struggles  for 
human  rights",  so  called  freedom 
fighters  have  received  the  entire  infra- 
structure of  terror  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  KGB.  Money,  guns, 
training,  background  information, 
communications,  propaganda— all 

have  been  made  available.  Israeli  mili- 
tary intelligence  states  that  from  1974 
to  1979  practically  all  weapons  used  by 
Palestinian  terrorists  are  weapons 
originating  from  the  Eastern  bloc 
through  such  intermediaries  as  Libya, 
Syria,  and  Algeria.  Extensive  guerrilla 
courses  for  the  Palestinians  have  been 
organized  in  the  Soviet  Union,  East 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
and  Bulgaria.  Today.  Palestinian  guer- 
rilla formations  total  over  16.000  men 
with  hundreds  more  coming  online 
each  month. 

For  over  a  decade  the  PLC  has  been 
actively  assisting  the  Sandinista  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  (FSLN)  pres- 
ently ruling  Nicaragua.  Founded  in 
1963,  the  Sandinistas  have  been 
trained  not  only  in  Cuba,  but  also  in 
the  subterranean  networks  of  the  PLO 
and  its  affiliates  in  the  Middle  East. 
Yassir  Arafat  himself  publicly  boasted 
in  Managua  in  July  1980  that  the  San- 
dinistas have  received  training  and 
indeed  had  fought  with  the  PLO  in 
the  Middle  East. 

At  the  present  time,  Nicaragua  har- 
bors the  terrorism  of  the  PLO  for 
export.  During  the  assault  on  the 
Somoza  government,  thousands  of 
armed  terrorist-guerrillas  from  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  Colombia,  Panama,  Hon- 
duras, Venezuela,  and  Mexico  joined 
the  Sandinistas  forming  international 
brigades  paralleling  those  of  the  Span- 
ish Civil  War.  Terrorist  training  bases 
were  established  throughout  Nicara- 
gua at  Estell,  Montelimar— the  former 
Somoza  estate — Somotillo,  Ocotal,  Ta- 
marindo,  Puerto  Cabezas,  the  Island 
of  Soletiname— in  Lake  Nicaragua— 
and  in  several  locations  in  the  Punta 
Cosequina  area  a  short  distance  from 
El  Salvador.  These  training  camps  are 
presently  being  used  to  prepare  terror- 
ists for  the  assault  on  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  activity  in 
South  America. 

The  recent  U.S.  white  paper  released 
by  the  Department  of  State  details  the 
clandestine  military  support  griven  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and  their 
allies  to  Marxist-Leninist  terrorists 
fighting  to  overthrow  the  established 
Government  in  El  Salvador.  Before 
1980,  the  guerrilla  groups  in  El  Salva- 
dor were  ill  coordinated  auid  ill 
equipped,  armed  only  with  pistols  and 
a  varied  assortment  of  hunting  rifles 
and  shotguns.  Even  then,  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  1980  reports  and  contrary 
to  recent  misinformation,  they 
claimed  the  killings  of  nearly  6,000 
persons,   including  noncombatant  in- 
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formers  as  well  as  Government  au- 
thorities and  military. 

The  U.S.  Presidential  elections 
served  to  stiffen  terrorist  activities. 
Fearing  that  the  election  of  President 
Reagan  would  lead  to  increased  {assist- 
ance for  the  Duarte  regime,  the  terror- 
ists announced  preparations  for  a  final 
offensive  to  create  an  irreversible  situ- 
ation in  the  country.  By  mid-January 
1981.  when  the  general  offensive  was 
launched,  they  had  acquired  an  im- 
pressive array  of  modem  weapons  and 
supporting  equipment  never  before 
used  in  El  Salvador  by  either  the  in- 
surgents or  goverrmient  forces. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  evi- 
dence found  in  captured  documents  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  El  Salvador 
linking  this  offensive  to  foreign 
sources.  These  documents  clearly  show 
that  in  less  than  6  months,  Cuba  and 
other  Conunimist  countries  managed 
to  equip  the  insurgent  forces  with  an 
arsenal  of  modem  weapons  sufficient 
to  launch  a  well-armed  offensive. 
Weapons  originating  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Eastern  Europe,  Vietnam,  and 
E^thiopia  were  sent  to  El  Salvador  via 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  Moreover,  it 
caimot  be  denied  that  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist terrorists  are  playing  a  central  role 
in  the  political  unification  and  mili- 
tary direction  of  the  entire  effort. 

Unquestionably,  the  terrorist  activi- 
ties in  El  Salvador  represent  a  classic 
case  of  indirect  aggression  by  Commu- 
nist powers  through  Cuba.  The  much 
publicized  "need"  for  the  United 
States  to  use  the  situation  in  El  Salva- 
dor to  "send  a  symbolic  message  of 
strength  to  the  world"  is  in  fact  a  real 
need  to  respond  to  the  aggression  of 
international  terrorists  trained  and 
supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Conununist  powers.  Also,  the 
U.S.  response — contrary  to  occasional 
suggestions— is  not  a  mere  public  rela- 
tions ploy.  Indeed,  it  is  a  course  of 
action  designed  to  secure  a  vital  na- 
tional interest— the  protection  of  the 
oil  and  ore  lifelines  on  the  U.S.  south- 
em  flank. 

In  1973  Soviet  Premier  Leonid 
Brezhnev  told  a  meeting  of  Warsaw 
Pact  leaders  in  Prague  that  the  objec- 
tive of  Soviet  foreign  policy  was  world 
dominance  by  the  year  1985,  and  that 
the  central  control  of  the  West's 
sources  of  energy  and  raw  material 
would  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  a 
hostage  of  Moscow. 

While  the  timetable  is  new.  the 
thought  is  not,  Lenin  had  perceived 
the  connection  between  the  West  and 
its  colonial  empires  as  the  "weakest 
link"  which,  if  destroyed,  would  lead 
to  the  economic  and  political  collapse 
of  the  West.  Khnashchev  also  saw  ad- 
vantages to  such  an  approach.  An  ag- 
grieved Third  World,  stirred  by  a 
strong  spirt  of  nationalism  and  antico- 
lonialism,  and  motivated  by  strong 
negative  feelings  toward  the  West, 
would  provide  many  opportunities  for 
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a  properly  formulated  Soviet  foreign 
policy.  The  Western  powers  could  be 
destroyed  at  its  weakest  point. 

As  the  mission-ability  of  U.S.  strate- 
gic and  conventional  forces  have 
become  increasingly  problematical, 
the  perception  of  the  United  States  as 
a  great  power  has  declined.  Acting 
below  the  threshold  of  danger,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  become  free  to  range 
throughout  the  world  at  will  relying 
on  the  use  of  proxy  forces  and  interna- 
tional terrorist  organizations.  Such  a 
war  constitutes  for  the  U.S.S.R.  a  low- 
cost,  low-casualty,  low-visibility  form 
of  attack.  It  precludes  any  risk  to 
Soviet  people,  farms,  or  factories.  It  is 
descriljed  simply  as  "peaceful  competi- 
tion", or  "peaceful  coexistence",  where 
the  danger  of  superpower  confronta- 
tion can  be  controlled  and  minimized. 
But  to  the  West,  it  is  a  strategy  that  is 
deadly. 

As  has  already  been  witnessed,  the 
Soviets  have  much  Influence  in  Iraq, 
Syria,  Libya,  and  Mozambique  with 
the  new  state  of  Zimbabwe  seen  tilting 
more  to  Moscow  than  the  West.  Sub- 
versive and  covert  action  activities 
have  been  extensively  directed  at 
South  Africa,  Namibia,  Zambia,  Chad, 
Zaire,  Sudan,  and  Western  Sahara,  as 
well  as  Turkey,  Oman,  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  In  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
American  region,  Castro  has  close  ties 
with  Grenada,  Guyana,  and  Nicara- 
gua, and  until  recently,  was  on  the 
verge  of  overthrowing  the  Govern- 
ment in  EH  Salvador. 

What  lies  behind  all  this  activity? 
Undoubtedly,  the  Soviet  Union  has  its 
eye  on  the  critical  oil  and  nonfuel  re- 
sources coming  from  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East.  Without  these  resources, 
the  Western  economies  would  collapse. 
Second,  the  strategic  sealanes  and  the 
chokepoints  of  the  world's  water- 
ways—the economic  lifelines  of  the 
West— are  also  targeted.  In  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  the  Soviet  Union 
seeks  control  over  the  Panama  Canal 
as  well  as  such  critical  resources  as  Ja- 
maican bauxite  and  the  vast  oil  re- 
serves in  Venezuela  and  Mexico. 

To  be  sure,  Soviet  command  of  the 
seas  would  not  only  deny  Western 
access  to  much-needed  resources,  it 
would  effectively  deny  any  future 
Western  repenetration  of  the  area  in 
which  they  are  available.  Should  this 
come  about,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
stand  poised  to  impose  a  new  world 
order  over  the  Eurasian/ African  land 
mass,  a  world  order  Marxist  inspired 
and  Soviet  dominated.  Moreover,  if 
the  Kremlin  were  to  destabilize  and 
effectively  penetrate  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  American  region,  the 
United  States  would  be  forced  to 
assume  a  fortress  America  posture. 
This  would  not,  however,  be  a  strong 
America.  Without  the  vital  resources 
contained  in  other  areas  of  the  world, 
the  American  economic,  political,  and 
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social  order  would  eventually  come  un- 
raveled. 

In  short,  there  is  a  pattern  behind 
Soviet  activities  around  the  world.  For 
some  time,  the  Kremlin  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a  global  geostrategic  offen- 
sive designed  to  shift  the  world's  bal- 
ance of  power  by  striking  at  the  heart 
of  the  West's  economic  and  political 
order.  The  means  are  at  a  low  thresh- 
old of  violence,  but  the  goal  is  world 
dominance. 

Today,  the  Western  nations — care- 
takers of  Judeo-Christian  values  pre- 
served and  fostered  over  2,500  years  of 
human  history— stand  in  imminent 
peril.  Through  the  appeasement  poli- 
cies of  the  recent  past,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  afforded  a  window  of 
opportunity  over  the  West  which  they 
are  actively  and  aggressively  pursuing. 
The  events  occurring  in  El  Salvador 
are  only  a  part  of  this  larger  effort. 
But,  they  are  a  part.  Should  they  all 
succeed,  as  they  have  in  many  areas  of 
the  world,  the  West  could  be  defeated 
without  having  fired  a  shot. 

Only  within  this  larger  global  con- 
text can  current  strategic  develop- 
ments in  the  soft  underbelly  of  the 
Caribbean  rim  and  basin  be  adequate- 
ly assessed.* 


EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PSmfSYLVAITU 
TK  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESERTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  support  of  HJl. 
1509,  which  I  believe  will  mitigate 
some  of  the  turmoil  and  violence  in  El 
Salvador. 

American  policy  with  respect  to  El 
Salvador  must  be  aimed  at  bringing  an 
end  to  the  internal  strife  and  human 
suffering,  establishing  long-term  sta- 
bility, and  preventing  the  installment 
of  a  Marxist,  Soviet-dominated  regime 
in  that  country.  I  fully  support  efforts 
to  prevent  Soviet-Cuban  weapons  from 
entering  that  country.  However,  I  also 
believe  that  the  United  States  should 
withhold  military  assistance  to  the 
jimta  until  they  end  their  oppressive 
tactics  against  the  innocent  popula- 
tion. Military  aid,  at  this  time.  wiU 
only  serve  to  aggravate  the  violence  in 
El  Salvador.  We  simply  cannot  asso- 
ciate ourselves  with  the  malevolent 
acts  perpetrated  by  the  junta  against 
iimocent  people. 

Preventing  the  influx  of  Soviet 
weapons  to  the  guerrillas  and  preclud- 
ing security  forces  from  using  Ameri- 
can weapons  against  the  population 
will  lessen  hostilities,  and  facilitate  in- 
stituting the  necessary  political  re- 
forms that  will  bring  a  lasting  peace  to 
that  country.  I  believe  that  H.R.  1509 
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is  a  major  step  toward  achieving  our 
objectives  In  El  Salvador.* 


CURB  AUTOMOBILE  IMPORTS 
PROM  JAPAN 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OP  tlTDIAHA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1981 

•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. Congressman  Wuxiam  Brooheao 
and  I  sent  President  Reagan  a  letter 
signed  by  41  other  Members  urging 
him  to  support  efforts  to  curb  auto- 
mobile imports  from  Japan.  I  am  in- 
serting a  copy  of  that  letter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  with  the  names 
of  every  Member  who  signed  it. 

Hon.  ROHALJ)  RSAGAM, 

Prrsident,  The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mr.  President:  The  automobile  in- 
dustry is  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries to  the  U.S.  economy.  The  stimulus  to 
growth  that  the  industry  provides  to  the 
American  economy  is  not  often  recognized. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  your  Admin- 
istration Is  Hearing  a  decision  on  the  entire 
issue  of  automobile  imports.  We  feel  that  it 
is  important  for  you  to  understand  that 
there  is  strong  sentiment  in  the  Congress 
for  curbing  Japanese  imports. 

The  automobile  Industry  accounts  for  21% 
of  the  demand  for  American  steel,  25%  of 
the  market  for  American  cast  iron  and  ma- 
chine tools,  and  22%  of  our  aluminum,  not 
to  mention  rubber,  plastics,  textiles,  lead, 
electronic  components  and  automotive  glass. 
In  the  final  analysis,  20%  of  American  jobs 
depend  directly  or  Indirectly  on  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  If  your  economic  recovery 
program  is  to  be  successful,  the  U.S.  auto- 
mobile industry  must  be  able  to  compete 
with  Japanese  imports  and  recover  their 
loss  of  sales  over  the  past  two  years. 

It  is  apparent  to  us  that  the  events  which 
led  to  the  near  collapse  of  the  industry  over 
the  last  two  years  will  also  produce  another 
year  of  poor  sales  in  1981. 

Last  year,  Japanese  Imports  accounted  for 
21.2%  of  all  cars  sold  in  the  United  States. 
So  far  this  year.  Japanese  cars  account  for 
23%  of  all  cars  sold  in  the  U.S.  Unless  this 
trend  is  reversed,  we  mn  the  risk  of  not  only 
Chrysler,  but  Ford  and  GM  facing  serious 
financial  troubles  in  the  near  future.    ' 

As  you  may  know,  import  limitation  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  Should  the  Japanese  refuse  to 
adopt  some  form  of  voluntary  limits  suffi- 
ciently low  to  protect  U.S.  manufacturers, 
we  are  confident  that  legislation  will  be 
forthcoming  to  place  mandatory  limits  on 
Japanese  imports. 

We  urgently  request  that  you  consider  the 
impact  of  the  automobile  industry  on  the 
entire  economy  and  act  to  slow  the  flood  of 
Japanese  imports.  We  fully  understand  the 
argiunents  in  favor  of  free  trade.  However, 
the  urgency  of  this  situation  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  automobile  industry  mandate 
that  we  act  to  prevent  the  industry  from 
being  dismantled. 
Sincerely. 
Mr.  Elwood  H.  Hillis,  Mr.  William  Brod- 
head,  Mr.  David  Senior,  Mr.  Robert 
Davis,   Mr.   Robert   Young,   Mr.   E>ale 
Kildee,  Mr.  Robert  Roe,  Ms.  Barbara 
Mikulski,  Mr.  Ronald  Mottl,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ford,  Mr.  Lyle  Williams. 
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LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
HALT  TAX  STRADDLES 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growing  use  of  so-called  tax  straddles 
is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious abuses  of  oiu*  Federal  income  tax 
system.  By  using  this  scheme,  high- 
income  taxpayers  undertake  a  compli- 
cated series  of  transactions  in  the  com- 
modities market  whose  sole  purpose  is 
the  creation  of  large,  artificial  tax 
losses.  These  transactions  involve  little 
or  no  risk,  and  provide  essentially  no 
potential  for  gain. 

Together  with  my  coUeague.  Ben 
Rosenthal  of  New  York.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  halt  the  use  of  tax 
straddles.  Our  bills.  H,R.  1293  and 
H.R.  1338,  would  deny  tax  deductions 
for  these  paper  losses.  Senator  Pat- 
rick MoYNiHAN  recently  introduced 
similar  legislation.  S.  626.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  legislation  will  be  enacted 
this  year. 

The  following  article  from  the  Com- 
modity Journal  describes  how  tax 
straddles  work,  their  enormous  poten- 
tial for  tax  avoidance,  and  the  damage 
they  cause  in  the  commodities  market. 
I  strongly  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

[Prom  the  Commodity  Journal,  March 

1981] 

Transactions  Cost  Government  Billions — 

Silver  Straddles:  Futures  Tax  Dodge 

(By  Paul  W.  Wilderson) 

It's  that  time  of  the  year,  once  sigain, 
when  the  thoughts  of  most  Americans  turn 
increasingly  to  a  common  subject— income 
tax.  And  in  recent  years,  as  the  April  15 
deadline  has  loomed  closer,  more  and  more 
taxpayers  have  also  begun  to  think  of  com- 
modities. Although  this  might  seem  an  odd 
juxtaposition  of  interests,  it  in  fact  has  been 
grounded  for  many  people  in  a  solid  eco- 
nomic base. 

The  connection  between  commodities  and 
income  tax  was  made  In  the  early  19708  by 
the  giant  brokerage  firm  of  Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Penner  and  Smith,  Inc.  At  that  time. 
MerriU  Lynch  devised  a  plan  by  which  cus- 
tomers who  had  experienced  large  financial 


gains  during  the  year,  could  limit  their  tax 
liability  by  participating  in  certain  commod- 
ity trades.  Known  broadly  as  tax  straddles, 
these  transactions  are  also  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  silver  straddles  or  silver  butter- 
flies, based  on  the  commodity  most  often  In- 
volved and  on  their  configuration  when  dia- 
grammed on  paper. 

As  the  effectiveness  of  silver  straddles  in 
reducing  taxes  became  evident,  their  popu- 
larity with  taxpayers  grew.  As  their  popu- 
larity grew,  however,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  also  took  an  increased  Interest  In 
them.  The  result  was  a  1977  IRS  ruling  that 
deductions  taken  for  losses  Incurred  in  tax- 
straddle  schemes  were  not  allowable. 
market  distortions 

The  upshot  of  all  this  has  been  a  myriad 
of  pending  court  cases,  none  yet  resolved, 
involving  taxpayers,  the  IRS,  and  brokerage 
firms.  The  seriousness  with  which  the  tax 
straddle  Issue  has  been  taken  was  evidenced 
recently  with  the  nomination  of  Donald 
Regan  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 

As  chief  of  the  world's  largest  brokerage 
firm,  Regan  possessed  unchallengeable  pro- 
fessional qualifications.  Yet,  when  his  name 
surfaced,  eyebrows  shot  up  and  In  some 
quarters  serious  reservations  were  expressed 
about  his  fitness  for  the  position.  The 
reason— Regan  served  as  chairman  of  Mer- 
rill Lynch,  the  firm  that  pioneered  the  com- 
modity tax  straddle,  the  tax  shelter  that 
had  cost  the  federal  government  billions  of 
dollars.  A  writer  in  Barron's  likened  Regan's 
appointment  to  a  general  changing  sides  in 
the  middle  of  a  battle.  With  Regan  now 
heading  up  the  IRS,  an  equally  apt  analogy 
would  have  been  the  proverbial  fox  placed 
in  charge  of  the  chicken  coop. 

What  is  clear  is  that  tax  straddles  have 
become  a  highly  volatile  subject  within  fi- 
nancial circles.  Much  of  that  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  straddles  have  allowed  many  citi- 
zens to  avoid  paying  large  amounts  of  taxes. 
Just  as  Important,  but  not  as  well  known, 
however,  are  the  dysfunctions  that  silver 
straddles  cause  in  the  commodity  markets. 

Because  conunodity  tax  straddles  Inject  a 
large  volume  of  fictitious  trade  Into  the 
commodity  markets,  they  distort  the  statis- 
tical picture  of  those  markets.  Straddles 
also  give  a  large  element  of  unreality  to  the 
price  structure  of  the  markets,  t>ecause  the 
buying  and  selling  has  no  real  meaning  In 
the  markets:  it  is  done  merely  for  tax  pur- 
poses. In  general,  the  use  of  commodity  tax 
straddles  is  a  misapplication  of  the  market 
system,  which  was  designed  to  provide 
supply  and  demand  information  for  com- 
modity users. 

SILVER  BUTTERPLY 

What  is  a  silver  straddle?  Some  refer  to  It 
as  an  "exotic"  investment  technique,  and  in 
truth  it  can  become  complex  enough  so  that 
large  brokerage  houses  refer  all  such  busi- 
ness to  specialists.  In  Its  basic  form,  howev- 
er, the  idea  of  the  straddle  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  It  Involves  setting  up  two 
silver  deals  that  are  mirror  images  of  each 
other,  one  to  buy  and  the  other  to  sell. 
Thus,  regardless  of  whether  the  price  of 
silver  moves  up  or  down,  one  transaction 
will  make  a  gain  and  one  a  loss.  The  loss  is 
to  be  taken  in  the  present  year  to  provide  a 
tax  deduction.  The  gain  will  be  delayed 
until  the  following  year,  when  It  can  qualify 
for  a  lower  tax  rate. 

As  an  example,  a  straddle  participant 
might  buy  long— agree  to  purchase  at  a 
fixed  price  at  some  month  in  the  future— a 
certain  number  of  silver  futures  contracts. 
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At  the  same  time  he  would  sell  short  the 
same  number  of  contracts— agree  to  deliver 
at  a  fixed  price  the  same  amount  of  silver  in 
another  future  month.  Any  price  change- 
up  or  down— will  produce  offsetting  gains 
and  losses  in  the  two  sides  of  this  transac- 
tion. 

If  the  price  of  sliver  falls,  the  long  posi- 
tion will  lose  money  because  the  investor  is 
locked  into  an  agreement  to  buy  sliver  at  a 
price  higher  than  the  market.  He  can  then 
close  out  that  position,  realize  the  loss,  and 
use  it  for  the  needed  tax  deduction.  On  the 
short  side,  the  Investor  has  locked  In  his 
gain  because  he  will  be  selling  silver  at  a 
price  higher  than  the  market  price.  That 
gain  will  be  realized  in  the  following  year. 

There  can  be  a  profit  or  loss  in  these 
transactions,  resulting  from  the  differential 
In  prices  of  the  months  In  which  one  Is  con- 
tracted to  buy  and  to  sell.  However,  because 
the  two  contracts  largely  cancel  each  other 
out,  and  because  there  is  small  chance  of  a 
wide  price  fluctuation,  the  prospects  for  a 
large  profit  or  loss  are  small. 

Because  the  chance  of  a  large  loss  (or 
gain)  on  one  of  these  transactions  is  not 
great,  someone  trying  to  create  a  large  de- 
duction to  counteract  a  sizable  gain  made 
during  the  year  will  probably  have  his 
broker  put  together  more  than  one  of  these 
transactions.  This  is  where  the  complexity 
begins.  When  diagrammed  on  paper,  these 
overlapping  straddles  often  assume  the 
shape  of  a  butterfly,  thus  the  term  "silver 
butterfly." 

ALLEGED  BENEFITS 

The  benefits  to  ain  individual  are  numer- 
ous. In  the  first  place,  a  loss  for  a  tax  deduc- 
tion can  be  created.  In  addition,  a  taxpay- 
er's rate  can  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  42 
percent.  Ordinary  income— taxed  in  the 
highest  bracket  at  70  percent— can  be 
turned  into  a  long-term  capital  gain,  which 
is  taxed  at  only  28  percent.  Most  invest- 
ments have  to  be  held  for  a  full  year  to 
qualify  as  a  long-term  capital  gain.  Com- 
modity investments,  however,  can  qualify 
after  only  six  months. 

A  commodity  shelter  also  will  defer 
income  to  a  later  year  which,  according  to 
Jerome  Kurtz,  former  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  is  "a  significant  economic 
benefit."  The  taxpayer  who  accomplishes 
this,  declares  Kurtz,  "receives  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  Interest  free  loan  from  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  period  of  deferral." 

The  term  "silver  straddle"  is  used  because, 
until  recently,  silver  was  the  commodity 
most  often  involved  in  creating  a  tax  strad- 
dle. That  was  because  the  price  of  silver  was 
relatively  predictable.  When  the  Hunts 
moved  into  the  silver  market,  though,  and 
brought  with  them  the  wild  fluctuations  in 
price  that  culminated  in  the  spring  of  1980, 
those  interested  in  tax  straddles  began  to 
look  to  other  commodities  such  as  gold. 

NO  TAX  DODGE 

Although  tax  straddles  are  causing  major 
dysfunctions  in  the  conunodity  markets,  it 
has  been  the  tax  issue  that  has  created  the 
major  controversy.  The  IRS  began  its 
attack  in  1977,  but  the  story  begins  several 
years  earlier. 

In  1972,  Merrill  Lynch  actively  began 
looking  for  taxpayers  with  short-term  capi- 
tal gains  that  would  be  taxed  at  a  high  rate. 
To  facilitate  this  search,  the  brokerage  sent 
a  promotional  recording  to  its  agents,  de- 
scribing the  commodity  tax  straddle  and  ex- 
plaining Its  purpose— "changing  short-term 
situations  with  high  tax  rates  Into  long- 
term,  with  a  maximum  tax  rate  of  25  per- 
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cent  to  35  percent.  Said  another  way,  tax 
straddles  enable  us  to  create,  for  a  reason- 
able cost,  the  capital  gains  and  losses  we 
need  to  materially  change  the  tax  liability 
of  high-bracket  taxpayers." 

In  1973,  Harry  L.  Smith  and  Herbert  J.  Ja- 
cobson  found  the  answer  to  their  needs  in 
the  Merrill  Lynch  tax  straddle  department. 
Smith  and  Jacobson  had  begun  to  put  up  an 
apartment  building  on  a  piece  of  land  that 
they  owned,  but  sold  it  for  a  good  profit 
before  It  was  completed.  Had  they  sold  the 
land  without  the  Improvements,  they  could 
have  qualified  for  a  long-term  capital  gain. 
But  since  the  building  was  begun  less  than 
six  months  earlier,  they  would  be  liable  for 
taxes  as  high  as  70  percent. 

Merrill  Lynch,  however,  came  to  the 
rescue.  Two  silver  straddles  were  purchased 
for  Smith  and  Jacobson  that  taken  together 
formed  a  butterfly  spread.  Several  days 
later  another  sliver  butterfly  was  pur- 
chased. From  these  transactions.  Smith  and 
Jacobson  suffered  a  loss  of  just  over  $95,000. 
They  claimed  this  Immediately  on  their 
taxes.  The  gain  side  of  the  straddles,  howev- 
er, amounted  to  nearly  (94,000.  This  they 
realized  six  months  and  four  days  later— in 
the  following  year— as  a  long-term  gain. 
Thus  they  gained  a  large  deduction  and  also 
replaced  a  short-term  gain  with  a  long-term 
gain  and  cut  their  tax  rate  from  as  much  as 
70  percent  to  as  little  as  25  percent.  This 
they  accomplished  for  an  actual  loss  on  the 
trades  of  about  $1,000.  plus  $4,000  in  com- 
missions. 

This  was  exactly  the  result  Smith  and  Ja- 
cobson wanted.  It  also  was  the  kind  of  trans- 
action that  proved  the  viability  of  the  tax 
straddle  department  at  Merrill  Lynch.  The 
IRS,  however,  was  not  as  pleased,  and  in 
1977  it  disallowed  the  deductions  taken  in 
this  case.  Why?  The  IRS  admitted  that  each 
step  taken  by  itself  was  perfectly  legitimate. 
But  the  agency  went  on  to  declare  that 
"The  various  purchases  and  sales,  each  real 
without  the  other,  neutralize  one  another 
and  fairly  shout  to  the  world  the  essential 
nullity  of  what  was  done  •  •  *  The  compli- 
cated and  involved  method  of  doing  nothing 
had  no  purpose,  save  the  erection  of  [a] 
facade  *  *  •" 

Smith  and  Jacobson  refused  to  accept  the 
ruling  and  instead  brought  suit  against  the 
IRS.  They  also  sued  Merrill  Lynch.  The 
case  was  set  for  November  1980,  but  by  that 
time  the  plaintiffs  had  offered  to  pay  some 
$50,000  in  back  taxes  and  drop  the  case.  As 
it  later  turned  out,  Merrill  Lynch  had  of- 
fered more  than  twice  that  sum  to  Smith 
and  Jacobson  to  drop  their  suit  against  the 
broker.  Understandably  Merrill  Lynch  did 
not  want  a  final  precedent-setting  court  de- 
cision on  this  important  tax  case. 

The  IRS  charged  that  MerriU  Lynch  tried 
to  buy  off  Smith  and  Jacobson.  Judge 
Arthur  L.  Nlms  seemed  to  feel  that  some 
kind  of  resolution  was  needed.  "Are  we 
going  to  gear  up  for  trial  after  trial,"  he 
asked,  "and  have  Merrill  Lynch  coming  in  at 
the  last  eleventh  hour  getting  rid  of  the 
case?"  Smith  and  Jacobson  were  not  allowed 
to  drop  their  suit  and  the  case  has  been  con- 
tinued. 

BILLIONS  IN  LOST  REVENUES 

The  case  of  Smith  and  Jacobson  is  far 
from  the  only  one  In  the  courts  involving 
commodity  tax  straddles.  It  is  only  the  best 
known.  There  currently  are  hundreds  of 
cases  pending  Involving  over  $50  million. 
The  IRS  has  singled  out  the  commodity  tax 
straddle  as  the  number  one  abusive  tax  shel- 
ter, saying  these  transactions  cost  the  feder- 
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al  government  more  than  $3  billion  a  year 
in  lost  revenues. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  once  noted  that 
"anyone  may  so  arrange  his  affairs  that  bis 
taxes  shall  be  as  low  as  possible  *  *  *" 
Jerome  Kurtz,  who  recently  resigned  as 
head  of  the  IRS.  agrees  that  taxpayers  are 
free  to  undertake  any  legitimate  purposeful 
endeavor  which  also  happens  to  lessen  their 
tax  burden.  On  tax  straddles,  however, 
Kurtz  draws  the  line.  Silver  straddles  and 
butterflies,  he  claims,  are  not  undertaken 
for  legitimate  market  reasons,  but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  tax  avoidance.  The  major  cri- 
teria that  the  IRS  has  set  up  for  legitimate 
transactions  on  which  losses  can  be  claimed, 
are  profit  potential  and  risk. 

In  a  statement  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conunerce,  Consumer,  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs,  Kurtz  declared,  "It  is  clear  to 
us  that  transactions  such  as  these  are 
wholly  tax-motivated  and  without  any  real 
economic  substance."  Because  a  constant 
spread  position  was  maintained,  there  was 
very  little  chance  for  profit.  Risk  also  is  neg- 
ligible because  of  the  minimal  margin  re- 
quirements involved.  In  fact,  most  purchas- 
ers of  conunodity  straddles  know  almost 
nothing  about  the  transactions  themselves. 
Their  only  concern  is  that  they  incur  a  tax 
loss  with  little  risk— something  that  the  bro- 
kers' promotional  literature  emphasizes  and 
promises. 

Roger  Gray,  a  Stanford  University  profes- 
sor and  leading  commodity  theoretician  who 
was  hired  by  the  IRS.  claims  that  the 
chances  of  profiting  on  a  silver  butterfly  are 
less  than  the  36  to  1  odds  of  winning  at  rou- 
lette. "It  is  inherently  inconceivable,"  says 
Gray,  "that  butterfly  spreads  In  silver  fu- 
tures *  •  *  would  have  been  traded  for  their 
profit  potential." 

NO  PROFIT  POTENTIAL 

Why  would  anyone  make  a  substantial  in- 
vestment in  the  commodity  markets  with 
little  hope  of  making  a  profit?  The  only 
answer  is  to  gain  some  other  financial  bene- 
fit. That  benefit,  of  course,  is  a  large  tax 
writeoff.  The  purpose  of  the  commodity 
markets,  however,  is  not  to  provide  Individ- 
uals with  tax  deductions.  When  millions  of 
dollars  are  invested  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  purpose  alone,  a  highly  artificial  situa- 
tion is  created.  That  money  bears  no  real  re- 
lationship to  actual  supply  and  demand.  It 
only  skews  the  overall  market  picture,  caus- 
ing a  major  dysfunction  in  the  commodity 
markets. 

The  tax  straddle  situation  has  been 
deemed  serious  enough  to  warrant  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  in  Congress  to  outlaw 
the  practice.  Retired  Congressman  Charles 
Vanick  (D-Ohio).  who  authored  the  bill, 
called  the  silver  butterfly  "the  biggest  loop- 
hole in  the  federal  income  tax  system." 
Vanick  was  among  a  number  of  0>ngress- 
men  who  wanted  assurances  from  the  new 
Treasury  Secretary  that  these  types  of  tax 
avoidance  schemes  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
the  future. 

The  IRS  has,  in  fact,  made  a  serious  effort 
to  crack  down.  The  agency  is  specifically 
training  tax  examiners  to  look  for  commod- 
ity transactions  that  might  be  tax  shelters. 
Returns  now  are  audited  on  the  basis  of 
total  positive  income  before  any  deductions 
or  adjustments.  Under  the  old  system,  there 
was  relatively  low  audit  coverage  after  large 
deductions  were  made.  Now,  anyone  partici- 
pating in  a  commodity  tax  straddle  transac- 
tion is  almost  certainly  assured  of  having 
his  t&x  return  audited  by  the  IRS. 
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Although  brokers  lur  still  distributing  lit- 
ermture  describing  the  tax  straddle,  they  are 
not  doing  it  with  their  previous  enthusiasm. 
Coopers  &  Lybrand  attached  the  following 
note  to  its  straddJe  advertising:  "Caution: 
Straddles  could  involve  significant  risks  or 
economic  loss  as  well  as  commission  costs. 
Further,  they  are  under  attack  by  the  IRS." 
After  the  1977  IRS  ruling,  Shearson  Loeb 
Rhoades.  Inc.  actively  discouraged  its  cus- 
tomers from  participating  in  tax  straddles. 
Customers  who  still  wish  to  undertake  such 
a  proposition  are  required  to  sign  a  state- 
ment that  they  are  not  doing  so  on  the 
advice  of  Shearson  Loeb  Rhoades. 

Other  brokers  such  as  Bache,  Halsey. 
Stuart,  Shields  and  E.  F.  Hutton  have  taken 
similar  measures.  Merrill  Lynch  has 
changed  what  was  formerly  its  "Tax  Strad- 
dle Office"  to  the  more  mundane  and  vague 
"Office  of  Financial  Affairs." 

Commodity  brokers  still  insist,  however, 
that  there  is  risk  involved  with  any  com- 
modity transaction.  A  recent  article  in  The 
Washington  Post  reported  that  the  futures 
industry  "has  organized  a  legal,  legislative 
and  lobbying  campaign"  to  nullify  the  IRS 
ruling  and  prevent  passage  of  the  bill  in 
Congress  that  would  make  commodity 
straddles  Illegal. 

Another  IRS  effort  Involves  the  establish- 
ment of  a  liaison  with  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission,  in  order  to  gain 
information  and  assistance  in  tracking  down 
tax  straddle  schemes.  This  is  particularly 
crucial,  because  the  CFTC  has  authority 
over  the  commodity  exchanges  such  as  New 
York's  Comex.  where  special  after-hours 
sessions  faciliUted  the  trading  of  silver 
straddles.  These  sessions,  which  had  been 
going  on  under  an  "emergency  rule"  at 
Comex  since  before  the  CFTC  was  created 
in  1975,  allowed  traders  to  buy  and  sell 
silver  straddles  without  competitive  bidding. 
Critics  charged  that  this  system  allowed 
brokers  to  obtain  the  prices  they  needed  to 
achieve  their  desired  tax  objectives.  In  the 
summer  of  1980.  the  CFTC  moved  to  curb 
these  practices  at  Comex. 

MAJOR  MARKET  DTSrUNCTIONS 

Although  silver  straddles  have  made  head- 
lines recently  because  of  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars they  su-e  costing  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  they  should  be  of  equal  interest  to 
commodity  investors  because  of  the  effect 
they  are  having  on  the  commodity  markets. 
As  noted  by  Thomas  P.  GHare.  head  of 
what  used  to  be  Merrill  Lynch 's  Tax  Strad- 
dle Department,  "commodity  straddles  for 
tax  purposes  have  come  to  be  a  rather  large 
part  of  the  overall  commodity  business." 

Because  of  their  volume  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  original 
purpose  of  the  commodity  market,  tax 
straddles  prove  to  be  just  one  more  major 
dysfunction  of  an  already  artificial  futures 
system  that  relies  on  paper  trading  of  prod- 
ucts that  don't  exist.  In  the  opinion  of 
CFTC  chairman  James  M.  Stone,  "the  use 
of  commodity  markets  for  tax  avoidance  is 
harmful  to  commodity  markets. '  As  Stone 
points  out.  the  markets  were  designed  to 
help  commodity  users  determine  the  real 
supply  and  demand  of  goods,  so  that  a  fair 
evaluation  of  their  future  value  could  be 
made.  "Anyone  in  the  market  for  reasons 
other  than  supply  and  demand  decisions. " 
Stone  believes,  "is  a  tJotentlal  source  of  dis- 
tortion." 

ABT  Censttres  Straddles  in  1972 
Tax  straddles  received  scrutiny  and  oppro- 
brium  by   The   American   Botu-d   of  Trade 
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long  before  they  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  IRS.  In  a  July-August.  1972  Conunodlty 
Journal  article  dealing  with  badly  needed 
reform  in  the  commodity  business.  Joseph 
Bianco,  administrative  assistant  with  ABT, 
wrote:  "Contributing  •  •  •  to  *  •  •  artificial 
price  movements  in  commodities  are  tax 
spreads',  or  the  initiation  of  a  completely 
hedged  position  between  two  floor  traders 
for  tax  purposes  only.  To  the  analyst,  pro- 
fessional as  well  as  amateur,  the  distortions 
in  volume  and  open  Interest  figures  that 
result  from  tax  spreading  can  be  dis- 
astrous." 

In  1973  a  body  of  proposed  legislation  on 
commodity  exchange  reform  was  prepared 
by  Yale  Legislative  Services  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  in  conjunction  with  The 
American  Board  of  Trade  and  the  American 
Association  of  Conunodlty  Traders.  As 
stated  at  that  time  in  Commodity  Journal, 
one  section  of  those  proposals,  "in  another 
attempt  to  curb  manipulation  as  resultant 
artificial  prices,  prohibits  tax  spreads' 
which  are  completely  hedged  positions  initi- 
ated by  two  cooperating  individuals  for  tax 
purposes  only.  These  serve  to  distort  market 
statistics  as  well  as  prices,  and  should  be 
outlawed 

It  now  looks  as  though  what  The  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Trade  recommended  nearly  a 
decade  ago  as  commodity  futures  market 
.reform,  will  come  to  pass  as  the  result  of  tax 
reform.* 


"GET  AMERICA  WORKING" 
WEEK 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Star 
Publications  of  Chicago  Heights,  111.,  a 
member  of  the  Williams  Press  newspa- 
per group,  owns  15  biweekly  newspa- 
pers with  a  combined  circulation  over 
90.000. 

Troubled  by  recent  unemployment 
statistics  in  Chicago's  south  suburban 
area,  which  it  serves,  the  management 
of  Star  Publications  has  declared  April 
5  through  11,  1981.  "Get  America 
Working"  week. 

The  30  issues  of  their  papers  during 
that  week  wiU  contain  a  job-wanted  di- 
rectory for  people  seeking  employ- 
ment. Inclusion  in  the  directory  will 
be  free  of  charge  to  the  unemployed  in 
all  the  communities  served  by  Star 
Publications. 

I  believe  this  idea  is  a  fine  example 
of  community  service.  Star  Publica- 
tions is  to  be  commended  for  its  cre- 
ativity in  responding  to  the  huinan 
tragedy  of  unemployment.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SCOUTMASTER 
EDWARD  SZCZEPANSKI 


HON.  ADAM  BENJAMIN,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  allow 
me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  my 
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colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  com- 
mending and  congratulating  Scout- 
master Edward  Szczepanski  who  is  re- 
ceiving national  recognition  as  Scout- 
master of  the  Year.  Scoutmaster 
Szczepanski  will  be  honored  at  dinner 
on  March  21  at  the  parish  center  of 
the  St.  Stanislaus  Church  in  East  Chi- 
cago, Ind. 

Each  year  there  are  only  four  scout- 
masters in  the  entire  country  which 
are  selected  from  various  regions  to  re- 
ceive this  high  honor.  Scoutmaster 
Szczepanski  has  been  chosen  from  a 
six-State  eastern-central  region  to  re- 
ceive Scoutmaster  of  the  Year  for  his 
outstanding  service  in  scoutmaster 
work  by  the  National  Eagle  Scout  As- 
sociation of  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Edward  Szczepanski  has  been  a 
scoutmaster  of  troop  7  in  connection 
with  St.  Stanislaus  Parish  for  18  years. 
The  distinguished  troop  is  one  of  the 
oldest  troops  in  the  region,  dating 
back  to  1917. 

Prior  to  this,  he  served  as  an  assist- 
ant and  committee  member  of  troop  7 
for  6  years.  His  24  years  of  unselfish 
service  and  devotion  to  troop  7  have 
resulted  in  51  outstanding  young  men 
achieving  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  Of 
these  51  Eagle  Scouts,  5  were  his  own 
children. 

Scoutmaster  Szczepanski  is  a  World 
War  II  veteran  and  is  very  active  in 
the  American  Legion  Post  369.  He  has 
been  very  involved  in  conmiunity  and 
church  affairs  and  recently  served  as 
the  president  of  the  Holy  Name  Soci- 
ety. He  is  employed  as  an  instrument 
service  technician  in  the  basic  oxygen 
furnace  section  of  Inland  Steel  Co. 

I  believe  that  he  has  shown  exem- 
plary conduct  and  devotion  to  his  com- 
munity. I  know  my  colleagues  and  the 
citizens  of  the  entire  south-side  com- 
munity of  East  Chicago  join  with  me 
to  wish  him  even  greater  success  in 
the  future  and  to  encourage  him  to 
persevere  in  his  inculcation  of  the 
values  and  attitudes  cherished  in  a 
free  and  democratic  society.* 


WHITE  PAPER  OR  BLANK  PAPER 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  address  my  colleagues  on 
the  situation  in  El  Salvador.  As  you 
may  know,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  Repre- 
sentative Stxtdds"  bill  to  cut  off  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador  and  a  signatory 
of  several  letters  to  the  White  House 
expressing  disapproval  of  their  poli- 
cies. My  stand  on  this  issue  is  clear. 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  by  the 
way  the  White  House  has  been  able  to 
manipulate  the  issues  at  hand  in  El 
Salvador.  Through  the  production  of  a 
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white  paper  detailing  the  supposed 
Cuban  and  Soviet  complicity  in  the 
revolution,  they  have  managed  to 
change  the  perspective  from  which  we 
view  our  role  in  El  Salvador.  No  longer 
are  we  supposed  to  be  concerned  with 
why  the  people  of  El  Salvador  would 
choose  the  painful  course  of  revolu- 
tion. The  question  is  now.  Are  the  So- 
viets and  Cubans  trying  to  send  arms 
into  El  Salvador?  I  do  not  think  it 
would  surprise  amy  of  us  to  discover 
this  is  the  truth.  We  should  expect  the 
Soviets  to  seize  on  any  opportunity  of 
domestic  unrest  to  try  to  further 
weaken  American  influence  abroad. 
The  question  remains.  Why  does  the 
unrest  exist  in  the  first  place? 

There  are  many  statistics  which 
graphically  illustrate  the  disparity  of 
incomes  in  that  country.  The  4.8  mil- 
lion people  of  El  Salvador  are  among 
the  poorest  in  all  of  Latin  America. 
The  average  worker  earns  under  $4  a 
day.  and  less  than  half  the  work  force 
is  employed  year  round.  The  2  percent 
of  the  population  who  own  60  percent 
of  the  land  are  known  to  enjoy  great 
wealth.  Perhaps  the  most  alarming 
figures  are  the  latest  ones  which  show 
that  there  are  only  0.3  physicians  per 
1,000  citizens,  while  there  are  1.9 
troops  for  the  same  1.000. 

The  problems  in  El  Salvador  are  not 
military.  They  are  political  and  eco- 
nomic. However,  a  continued  commit- 
ment by  our  Government  to  provide 
further  military  assistance  and  advis- 
ers threatens  to  force  a  military  solu- 
tion to  the  problems. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Studds.  for  providing  me 
the  opportunity  to  make  known  my 
views  on  El  Salvador.  In  addition,  I 
insert  into  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  aopearpd  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  which  critically  appraises  the 
administration's  assertions  in  the 
white  paper  on  El  Salvador. 

White  Paper  or  Blank  Paper? 
(By  John  Dinges) 
When  the  State  Department  released  its 
report  on  Soviet-bloc  support  of  guerrillas 
in  El  Salvador  on  Feb.  23,  it  also  released 
100  copies  of  a  1  Vi-inch-thick  packet  of  doc- 
uments to  support  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's decision  to  increase  military  aid  to  the 
Salvadoran  government.  The  meat  of  the 
documents'  original  raw  intelligence  consists 
of  47  pages  <-i  handwritten  jottings,  memo- 
randa and  minutes  of  meetings,  culled  from 
confiscated  guerrilla  files. 

Leaving  aside  the  matter  of  the  docu- 
ments' authenticity,  they  unquestionably 
demonstrate  that  socialist  countries  have 
supported  the  efforts  of  the  opposition  to 
overthrow  El  Salvador's  ruling  civilian-mili- 
tary junta,  and  that  immense  quantities  of 
arms  and  ammunition  were  on  their  way  at 
the  time  the  Salvadoran  guerrUlas  launched 
their  alwrtive  January  offensive. 

But  these  very  same  documents— in  addi- 
tion to  other  intelligence  reports  available 
to  the  Reagan  Administration  that  were  not 
included  in  the  White  Paper— provide  con- 
clusions that  fall  far  short  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's portrayal  of  El  Salvador  as  an 
arena  of  U.S.-Soviet  confrontation. 
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The  White  Paper  charges  that  800  tons  of 
ixras  were  promised,  and  200  tons  were  de- 
livered, to  the  InsurgenU  by  the  time  of  the 
offensive.  The  captured  documents,  howev- 
er. Indicate  that  far  less  quantities  were 
promised  or  in  shipment,  and  only  about  10 
tons  ever  actually  crossed  the  border. 

Battlefield  evidence  gathered  since  Janu- 
ary. Including  the  statements  of  a  captured 
Nicaraguan  soldler-tumed-lnformer.  reveals 
that  the  guerrillas  were  forced  to  depend  on 
relatively  antiquated  rifles  and  other  weap- 
ons purchased  on  the  international  black 
market. 

In  contrast  to  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's Interpretation  that  the  Soviet  Union 
masterminded  the  arms  traffic,  the  docu- 
ments reveal  that  the  guerrillas'  Communist 
Party  representative  encountered  a  cool  re- 
ception in  Moscow,  and  was  deeply  con- 
cerned that  Soviet  "indeclsiveness"  might 
jeopardize  any  promise  of  arms  made  by 
other  socialist  countries. 

According  to  Robert  Pastor,  a  Latin  Amer- 
ica expert  in  the  Carter  Administration, 
much  of  the  information  used  in  the  White 
Paper,  was  in  U.S.  hands  before  Reagan 
took  office,  and  had  been  taken  into  ac- 
count In  earlier  policy  decisions.  The  threat 
of  an  Increased  arms  flow  was  a  key  factor 
in  Jimmy  Carter's  decision  to  resume  ship- 
ments of  U.S.  weapons  to  the  junta  shortly 
before  he  left  office.  But  the  documents  did 
not  alter  the  conclusion  of  experienced 
Carter  analysts  that  the  guerrillas  were  an 
indigenous  movement,  largely  Independent 
politically  of  outside  forces.  Nevertheless, 
citing  the  same  Intelligence,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration announced  It  was  sending  more 
military  advisers  and  $25  million  In  addi- 
tional military  aid  to  El  Salvador. 

In  historical  terms,  the  White  Paper  and 
its  support  documents  could  become  the 
functional  equivalent  of  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  now-dlscredlted  reports  to 
Congress  of  North  Vietnamese  attacks  on 
U.S.  patrol  boats,  which  led  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  in  1964— and  eventually 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Read  literally,  the  Salvadoran  documents 
portray  a  period  of  nearly  a  year  In  which  a 
relatively  haphazard  coalition  of  guerrilla 
forces  and  civilian  politicians  forged  a 
united  general  command,  the  United  Revo- 
lution Directorate:  obtained  arms  and  logis- 
tical and  political  backing  from  socialist 
countries,  particularly  Nicaragua  and  Cuba; 
confronted  serious  supply  bottleneck  prob- 
lems, and  finally  launched  the  offensive 
that  sputtered  Into  Isolated  skirmishes  and 
sabotage  after  10  days. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  were  pulling 
the  strings  behind  the  guerrilla  movement, 
as  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Halg  Jr. 
has  charged,  evidence  of  such  control  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  captured  documents. 

The  State  Department  White  Paper  says 
that  the  documents  show  "commitments  (by 
the  socialist  countries)  to  supply  the  Insur- 
gents nearly  800  tons  of  the  most  modem 
weapons  and  equipment,  (and)  the  covert 
delivery  to  El  Salvador  of  nearly  200  tons  of 
those  arms,  mostly  through  Cuba  and  Nica- 
ragxia." 

Yet.  reading  the  documents.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine  where  these  numbers  come 
from.  The  State  Department  has  declined 
further  elaboration  on  its  conclusions,  and 
has  stopped  providing  copies  of  the  original 
documents.  The  highest  figure  mentioned 
anywhere  In  the  documents  is  in  a  hand- 
written letter,  dated  Nov.  1,  from  a  certain 
"Vladimir."  who  was  identified  by  the  State 
Department  as  the  guerrillas'  logistics  coor- 
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dlnator  in  Nicaragua  He  wrote  that  150 
tons  of  arms  had  arrived  In  Cuba,  and  that 
"this  week"  there  would  be  a  total  of  300  to 
400  tons  destined  for  the  guerrillas— but 
that  plans  to  smuggle  "109  tons"  Into  El 
Salvador  In  November  were  "almost  Impossi- 
ble." Another  document,  the  minutes  of  a 
guerrilla  general  staff  meeting  in  lat«  Sep- 
tember, reported  that  only  four  of  130  tons 
of  arms  In  storage  had  been  smuggled  Into 
El  Salvador. 

A  U.S.  intelligence  officer  with  wide  expe- 
rience in  Latin  America  during  the  past 
decade  said  the  tonnages  reported  in  the 
White  Paper  were  "highly  unrealistic  .  .  . 
unless  they  slipped  In  a  few  tanks,"  and 
"hiding  the  weapons  and  protecting  them 
from  corrosion  in  tropical  El  Salvador  would 
make  such  large  quantities  a  liability  " 

Neither  official  battlefield  reports  nor 
journalists  on  the  scene  have  reported  large 
quantities  of  weapons  captured  from  guer- 
riUas. 

Other  sources  of  Intelligence  that  tended 
to  contradict  the  picture  of  huge  arms  ship- 
ments were  available  to  Reagan  analysts, 
but  were  not  included  In  the  packet  of  docu- 
ments. For  example,  on  Jan.  30,  Salvadoran 
government  forces  captured  a  Nicaraguan. 
Lt.  Orlando  Tardencllla.  who  admitted  that 
he  led  a  group  of  130  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
in  battle.  According  to  Foreign  Broadcast 
Information  Service,  which  is  operated  by 
the  CIA  and  distributed  to  other  govern- 
ment agencies.  Tardencllla  said  that  the 
guerrillas  received  support  "at  the  finance 
level,  mainly  so  they  may  buy  weapons  on 
the  black  market  .  .  .  (Cuba)  gives  more 
money  than  arms  so  that  the  government 
does  not  get  implicated.  Although  12  tons  of 
arms  have  been  sent  to  El  Salvador,  this 
represents  only  1%  of  what  is  at  the  dispos- 
al of  the  guerrillas  outside  the  country." 

The  key  document  In  Rea«an's  case  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  the  mastermind  behind 
the  Insurgency  is  a  report  of  Salvadoran 
Communist  Party  chief  Shaflk  Handal's 
tour  of  Vietnam.  Ethiopia,  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  East  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union  last  June  and  July.  It 
is  the  only  piece  of  evidence  that  actually 
mentions  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  passing  reference  In  another  docu- 
ment to  a  "Sov."  being  present  at  a  meeting 
in  Mexico  City  with  socialist  diplomats.  Ac- 
cording to  the  White  Paper.  Handal  left 
Moscow  "with  assurances  that  the  Soviets 
agreed  in  principle  to  transport  Vietnamese 
arms." 

The  supporting  document,  however,  re- 
ports that  Handal  "expressed  his  unhappl- 
ness  with  the  denial  of  a  meeting  at  the 
proper  level  and  the  non-resolution  of  the 
request  for  help."  A  few  weeks  later,  accord- 
ing to  the  docimient.  the  Soviets  granted  his 
request  to  give  military  training  to  30  (pre- 
sumably Salvadoran)  youths  studying  in 
Moscow,  but  ignored  his  request  to  ship  the 
Vietnamese  arms.  The  document  concludes, 
"The  Companlero  (Handal)  expressed  his 
concern  that  the  Soviets'  indeclsiveness 
could  affect  not  only  the  help  they  might 
give  but  also  (prejudice)  the  willingness  to 
cooperate  of  the  other  parties  of  the  Euro- 
pean socialist  camp  .  .  ."  There,  In  mid-sen- 
tence, the  document  provided  by  the  State 
Department  ends. 

Carter  Administration  specialist  Pastor 
said  that  until  late  last  year  intelligence  re- 
ports showed  relatively  small  amounts  of 
arms  entering  El  Salvador  with  Cuban  help. 
Then  Handal's  mission  was  discovered. 
Pastor  said,  and  in  the  second  week  In  Janu- 
ary a  "quantum  leap  "  In  intelligence  showed 
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Urge  amounts  of  sophisticated  weapons  In 
the  hands  of  the  RuerriUas  as  they  opened 
their  offensive.  These  reports  were  a  major 
factor  in  the  Carter  decision  to  resume 
"lethal"  aid— Kxins,  ammunition  and  helicop- 
ters—coupled with  an  Insistence  that  the 
Junta  continue  its  reform  programs. 

Pastor  takes  Issue  with  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's InterpreUtlon  of  the  informa- 
tion cited  in  the  documents.  "They  say  the 
Cubans  are  directing  it  all.  We  say  It  is  led, 
organized  and  directed  by  the  Salvadorans, 
that  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  are  supporting 
it .  .  .  exploiting  it  for  their  own  ends.  Even 
if  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  went  away, 
the  problem  would  not  go  away."« 
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TO  CELEBRATE  25  YEARS  OP 
SERVICE 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF  irew  MEXICO 
IS  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18.  1981 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  April  marks  a  significant  an- 
niversary for  a  New  Mexico  organiia- 
tion  which  has  provided  outstanding 
service  to  the  entire  State  and  risen  to 
the  challenge  of  a  demanding  profes- 
sion. 

Today  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
New  Mexico  Association  of  Nurse  An- 
esthetists as  it  celebrates  its  25th  anni- 
versary of  service.  During  that  time 
the  association  has  earned  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  dedicated  group  of  profes- 
sionals who  have  gone  that  extra  mile 
to  perform  medical  service  for  thou- 
sands. 

The  New  Mexico  Association  of 
Nurse  Anesthetists  has  been  particu- 
larly valuable  to  New  Mexico's  smaller 
communities.  There  have  been  times 
when  there  have  been  no  practicing 
doctors  available  in  these  rural  areas, 
leaving  the  job  of  providing  desperate- 
ly needed  medical  service  to  members 
of  the  association. 

The  tireless  efforts  by  the  1,500 
active  members  in  the  group  to  set  and 
maintain  high  standards  for  their  pro- 
fession has  been  an  example  to  the 
Nation.  New  Mexico  was  the  first 
State  to  require  certification  for  nurse 
anesthetists  through  the  Nurse  Prac- 
tice Act.  The  act  was  adopted  at  the 
urging  of  the  association  and  has 
served  as  a  model  for  other  States. 

Next  month's  silver  anniversary  of 
the  New  Mexico  Nurse  Anesthetists 
Association  is  an  event  all  New  Mexi- 
cans join  in  celebrating.  I'm  sure  my 
colleagues  join  with  me  today  in  ex- 
tending congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  the  future  to  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  made  New  Mexico  and 
the  Nation  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.* 


UMI 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  Congress  endeavors  to 
bring  about  an  economic  recovery  of 
our  Nation  and  as  we  deliberate  the 
fate  of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, I  think  it  is  important 
for  each  of  us  to  be  aware  of  the  expe- 
rience and  opinions  of  those  individ- 
uals who  are  in  the  front  lines  of  the 
battle  for  economic  revitalization— the 
private  businessmen. 

Toward  that  end,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter  from 
Richard  L.  Karpen,  the  president  of  a 
firm  in  my  congressional  district— the 
Library  Bureau  of  Herkimer,  N.Y.  The 
Library  Bureau's  experience  with  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion program  has  prompted  Mr. 
Karpen  to  express  his  strong  support 
for  the  preservation  of  EDA. 

The  letter  follows: 

LiBRAKY  Bdrkad,  Inc., 
HerkimeT,  N.Y..  March  10,  1981. 
Hon.  Donald  J.  Mitchell, 
Member  of  Congress,  Raybum  House  Of/ice 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Mitchell:  As  someone 
who  has  seen  the  endless  benefits  brought 
Into  a  community  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  full  support  for  retaining  this  Ad- 
ministration. 

Businesses  today  in  need  of  financial  sup- 
port find  it  most  difficult  to  compete  for 
dollar  assistance  strictly  through  banking 
channels.  This  is  especially  true  in  New 
York  State  where  the  economy  Is  depressed, 
and  in  our  area  where  unemployment  is 
high.  These  businesses  are  the  backbone  of 
the  nation  meeting  the  needs  of  many 
people  and  must  be  encouraged. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  Library  Bureau, 
Inc.  (formerly  Library  Bureau  Division  of 
Mohawk  Valley  Community  Corp.)  of  Her- 
kimer. N.Y.,  a  105  year  old  company.  It  was 
formed  in  1876  by  Melville  Dewey,  Inventor 
of  the  famous  Dewey  Decimal  System  caU- 
loglng  method  for  libraries. 

The  Library  Bureau  (LB)  is  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  wood  and  steel  products 
for  the  library  market  in  the  USA.  LBs 
products  can  be  found  at  places  like  Notre 
Dame  University,  Yale  University,  Prince- 
ton University,  New  York  University  (more 
than  a  $1  million  job),  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  at  hundreds  of  elementary  and 
high  schools  throughout  the  nation.  LBs 
products  also  can  be  found  at  U.S.  Embas- 
sies and  at  U.S.  Government  Information 
Agencies  around  the  world.  The  LB  Is  pur- 
suing the  foreign  library  furniture  market 
more  zealously. 

Library  Bureau  exists  today  because  far- 
sighted  people  from  the  political  and  bank- 
ing sectors.  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, our  employees  and  the  community 
pulled  together  to  save  the  LB  and  276  jobs 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley  after  Sperry  Rand 
Corporation's  announcement  on  March  29 
1976  that  the  LB  was  to  be  closed. 

LB  is  a  publicly  held  corporation  of  3,500 
stockholders  who  contributed  $2,268,652  In 


equity,  arranged  bank  loans  of  $1,700,000 
with  the  Oneida  National  Bank  and 
$400,000  with  the  Savings  Bank  of  Utlca  and 
a  $2,000,000  loan  with  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration.  These  financings 
allowed  LB  to  remain  an  active  company  In 
September  1976. 

Since  you  were  instrumental  in  making 
this  action  a  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  you  know  the  details  of  the  forma- 
tion of  LB  as  a  public  company.  You,  along 
with  John  Ladd  (Executive  Director  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  Economic  Development  Dis- 
trict) and  the  United  States  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  played  signifi- 
cant roles  in  keeping  jobs  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  as  well  as  assisting  In  the  start  up  of 
a  steel  manufacturing  facility  in  Vlneland, 
New  Jersey  one  year  after  the  formation  of 
LB.  Vlneland,  N.J.  Is  another  depressed  area 
In  the  United  States  and  this  steel  facility 
today  employs  75  people. 

In  order  to  put  the  EDA  loan  to  LB  In  per- 
spective. It  should  be  noted  that  LB  has  con- 
tributed the  following  to  the  Mohawk 
Valley  and  Vlneland  areas  over  the  past 
four  years: 
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Reduced  the  original  loans  as  follows: 

(a)  Oneida  National  Bank:  from  $1,700,000 
to  $200,000. 

(b)  Savings  Bank  of  Utlca:  from  $600,000 
to  $563,407. 

(c)  EDA  Loan:  from  $2,000,000  to 
$1,637,806. 

(d)  NJEDA  Loan  and  Guaranty  Bank: 
from  $871,000  to  $702,050. 

This  is  a  gross  loan  reduction  of 
$2,067,737. 

We  have  also  expended  In  excess  of 
$500,000  In  new  machine  tools  to  Improve 
efficiency  and  decrease  our  product  costs. 

I  believe,  on  the  whole,  that  the  LB  and 
the  EDA  story  has  been  a  positive  one. 
While  it  Is  difficult  to  measure  the  value  of 
keeping  jobs  in  a  depressed  area  thereby 
minimizing  unemployment  costs,  it  Is  obvi- 
ous from  the  statistics  that  the  local  econo- 
mies have  prospered  from  this  action. 

As  I  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter, 
I  totally  support  keeping  part  or  all  of  the 
EDA,  for  without  that  function  available, 
companies  like  LB  in  depressed  areas  would 
not  exist. 

Sincerely. 

R.  L.  Karpen, 

PresidenLm 


JAY       KUILEE:       PACIFIC       PALI- 
SADES' CITIZEN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday  night,  March  21. 
1981,  the  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif.. 
Civic  League  will  hold  its  46th  annual 
banquet.  On  this  occasion,  they  will 
again  present  to  the  community  the 
Citizen    of    the    Year,    chosen    from 
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among  those  nominated  for  the  honor 
by  their  fellow  citizens. 

Breaking  with  tradition  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  league  this  year  will  name 
two  Citizens  of  the  Year.  The  Pali- 
sades' most  famous  resident,  none 
other  than  President  Reagan  himself, 
will  be  given  the  award  of  Honorary 
Citizen  of  the  Year. 

But  the  man  who  the  community 
has  singled  out  as  their  choice  for  Citi- 
zen of  the  Year  is  crime-fighter  Jay 
Kuilee.  Jay  has  been  the  driving  force 
behind  organizing  a  neighborhood 
watch  anticrime  program  in  the  Pali- 
sades. 

Recognizing  the  lack  of  attention 
the  Palisades  crime  problem  was  re- 
ceiving, Jay  sponsored  four  meetings 
over  the  last  year  aimed  at  increasing 
public  awareness  of  the  problem. 

Together  with  Citizens  Against 
Crime,  he  has  been  active  in  organiz- 
ing area  residents  in  an  effective  coop- 
erative effort  at  crime  prevention 
through  neighborhood  surveillance. 
He  has  broken  the  city  into  more  man- 
ageable units  and  designated  area 
leaders,  who  plan  to  form  a  grassroots 
organization  on  every  block  in  the 
community. 

The  idea  is  that  every  citizen  will  be 
mobilized  in  the  fight  against  crime  by 
watching  for  suspicious  vehicles  and 
keeping  an  eye  on  their  neighbors' 
property. 

Jay  has  also  been  instrtunental  in 
distributing  crime  prevention  informa- 
tion to  area  residents,  including  tips 
on  burglar-proofing  of  homes  and  sug- 
gestions on  dealing  with  strangers. 

Another  significant  ax;hievement  of 
Jay's  has  been  his  successful  effort  to 
obtain  a  24-hour  patrol  car.  Prior  to 
Jay's  work  on  this  project,  the  LA. 
police  vehicle  assigned  to  the  Palisades 
was  available  to  answer  calls  in  neigh- 
boring districts.  Now,  there  is  a  police 
car  in  the  Palisades  on  caU  to  resi- 
dents at  all  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  primarily  because 
of  his  outstanding  dedication  and  en- 
thusiasm for  working  with  the  commu- 
nity to  make  neighborhoods  safer  for 
everyone  that  the  people  of  Pacific 
Palisades  have  singled  out  Jay  Kuilee 
as  their  Citizen  of  the  Year.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasiu-e  to  add  my  congratu- 
lations to  Jay  on  a  job  well  done.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tration  and  its  Impact  on  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.    Perhaps,    implementing 
simplicity   is  not   an   Impossible   feat 
after  all. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Act  of  Simplicity:  Mr.  Reagan's 
Methods 

Ronald  Reagan  eats  fewer  Jelly  beans 
than  contemporary  folklore  suggests.  And 
he  makes  more  decisions  faster  with  less  ap- 
parent anguish  than  has  yet  been  reported. 
These  two  commitments  are  In  proper  per- 
spective, which  has  surprised  a  lot  of  people. 

It  Is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  these  times 
that  the  man  judged  too  "simple"  to  govern 
by  his  late  and  unlamented  political  oppo- 
nent has  produced  in  record  time  one  of  the 
most  complex  and  pjerlllously  balanced  eco- 
nomic schemes  in  all  history.  It  may  not 
succeed.  But  It  Is  what  Reagan  wants;  a  fill- 
greed  wonder  hammered  out  on  his  White 
House  production  line. 

There  are  other  curiosities  in  the  fledgling 
administration.  Political  diagnosticians  and 
learned  professors  have  for  years  declared 
that  It  was  an  Immutable  fact  of  bureaucrat- 
ic life  that  a  president  had  to  have  his 
people  placed  In  250  key  jobs  to  control  the 
federal  government.  Before  Reagan  had  ap- 
pointed 100  persons  the  bureaucracy  had 
been  shaken  to  its  far  comers.  It  is  much 
too  early  to  tell  If  Reagan  will  prevail  and 
make  the  government  work  efffectlvely  for 
him.  But  at  this  point  he  has  a  psychologi- 
cal edge. 

THE  SYMBOL  OF  AN  IDEA 
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been  crippling.  The  president  ruled  on  each 
of  the  hundreds  of  budget  cuU  sent  to  the 
Hill.  He  made  the  specific  decisions  on  Just 
what  equipment  the  U.S.  should  sell  Saudi 
Arabia  for  its  P-15  fighters  (yes  on  fuel 
tanks,  no  on  bomb  racks).  The  hardware 
became  a  "policy  "  issue  because  of  the  sen- 
sitivity of  Israel  to  the  weapons.  Likewise, 
the  president  ruled  on  the  numbers  of  mili- 
tary advisers  sent  to  El  Salvador,  but  he  did 
not  decide  how  many  should  be  In  communi- 
cations, weapons  or  operations. 

USING  THE  BUREAUCRACY 

Oddly,  this  man  who  is  determined  to 
subdue  the  bureaucracy  uses  It  more  than 
his  predecessors.  "The  president  has  always 
believed  that  he  should  use  the  structure  of 
government  or  change  it."  says  Meese.  "He 
does  not  believe  in  building  a  subterfuge." 
Reagan's  managers  have  thus  been  instruct- 
ed to  work  through  the  federal  apparatus. 

Because  Reagan  does  have  firm  political 
compass  settings,  one  engaged  he  ilkes  to 
pursue  a  subject  to  the  end.  Headed  his  way 
now  is  the  issue  of  new  authority  for  Intelli- 
gence agencies  to  counterspy  In  the  VS.  to 
combat  terrorism  and  espionage.  I^aks  on 
preliminary  discussions  far  Ijelow  the  White 
House  level  have  clouded  the  issue.  Meese 
seems  unperturbed  and  predicts  Reagan  will 
cluster  his  experts,  then  in  a  seamless 
motion  hear  the  arguments  and  give  his 
order. 

That  decision  will  come  as  hundreds  of 
others  from  the  president's  urge  to  produce 
results.  It  will  be  about  a  four-jelly-bean 
action.* 


THE  ART  OF  SIMPLICITY 

HON.  JIM  JEFFRIES 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 
•  Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  a  column  written  by  Hugh 
Sidey  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  on  March  14,  1981.  Mr.  Sidey 
does  an  excellent  job  of  describing  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 


There  are  some  obvious  reasons.  Reagan  is 
the  symbol  of  an  idea  whose  time  was 
coming.  He  has  chosen  talented  and  serious 
men  and  women  who  reflect  his  views.  And 
there  is  a  bit  of  truth  In  what  Sam  Raybum 
used  to  say:  "Any  jackass  can  kick  a  bam 
down  but  It  takes  a  carpenter  to  build  one. " 
Reagan's  economic  mission  is  to  halt  re- 
strain and  deny. 

Yet.  Reagan  clearly  has  more  going  for 
him.  One  member  of  the  Cabinet  believes 
Reagan's  most  valuable  leadership  trait  so 
far  Is  that  very  "simplicity"  so  derided  by 
critics.  "He  is  a  man  of  fixed  principles  and 
goals,"  explains  a  Cabinet  officer.  "When 
things  get  complicated  and  confused  the 
president  is  the  one  who  says,  'Wait  a 
minute,  I  believe  this  and  I  want  to  do 
that.'" 

It  has  been  one  of  Washington's  enduring 
curses  that  any  proposal  can  be  argued  into 
oblivion  by  bureaucrats,  congressmen  and 
consultants.  The  president  welcomes  dis- 
sent. ""The  person  who  brings  his  dissenting 
views  is  not  an  outcast."  says  Edwin  Meese, 
the  man  most  involved  In  Reagan's  decision 
process.  "After  a  decision  has  been  made 
there  are  no  winners  and  losers." 

The  president  also  has  mystified  the 
scholars  by  his  hybrid  system  of  cabinet 
government.  It  works  for  him  so  far,  though 
it  does  not  fit  any  textbook  charts.  Reagan 
eschews  deep,  dark  memoranda,  Washing- 
ton's plasma.  "The  president  is  a  people 
person, "  explains  Meese.  "He  wants  to  see 
things  spark." 

Eyet>aU  to  eyeball,  Reagan  works  his  way 
through  decisions.  They  may  come  In  a  few 
minutes  or  take  several  days.  Reagan  assem- 
bles his  "clusters"  of  Cabinet  members  and/ 
or  experts  and  soaks  up  the  oral  summa- 
tions. Once  he  is  satisfied  he  has  the  picture 
he  gives  an  order  and  expects  others  to  im- 
plement it. 

There  have  been  mistakes,  leaks  and  triv- 
ial diversions  along  the  way,  but  none  have 


AMERICANS  WANT  TO  GET 
TOUGHER  WITH  CRIMINALS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OFCALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  2^.  which,  when  enacted, 
will  provide  for  a  mandatory,  mini- 
mum 5-year  prison  sentence  for  those 
convicted  of  committing  Federal 
crimes  involving  the  use  of  a  firearm. 

Contained  in  the  March  23.  1981, 
edition  of  Newsweek  are  the  results  of 
polls  conducted  by  the  Gallup  organi- 
zation which  indicates  nationwide  sup- 
port for  stlffer  treatment  of  law- 
breakers and  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
our  judicial  system's  present  sentenc- 
ing structure.  The  polls  are  as  follows: 

First,  leaving  aside  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  murder,  how  do  you 
feel  a  criminal  who  carriers  a  gan 
when  committing  a  crime  should  be 
sentenced? 

[Percent) 

Life  in  prison 

5  to  10  years  added  to  sentence 

Sentence  should  not  be  the  same 

as  with  no  gvin 

Depends  on  circumstances 

Don't  know 


IS 

51 

20 
8 
6 


Total. 


100 

Second,  how  much  confidence  do 
you  have  in  the  courts  to  sentence  and 
convict  criminals? 
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A  great  deal 

[Percent] 

5 

QviJteablt 

23 

Not  very  much.. 

59 

None  at  all...    „ 

1 1 

Don't  know 

2 

Total 

100 

At  you  can  see,  the  results  of  poll 
No.  1  clearly  demonstrate  that  Ameri- 
cans want  to  get  tougher  on  criminals, 
particularly  those  who  use  firearms  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime.  The  major- 
ity of  those  polled  favor  that  the  5-  to 
10-year  concept— this  is  directly  in  line 
what  H.R.  27  seeks  to  achieve. 

The  results  of  poll  No.  2  support  the 
idea  that  Americans  from  our  urban 
centers  to  our  rural  farmlands  are  fed 
up  with  the  courts'  leniency  on  law- 
breakers, which  indicates  to  me  that 
the  mandatory  sentencing  concept  is 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  When  7 
out  of  10  of  those  polled  have  little  or 
no  confidence  in  the  courts  to  sen- 
tence and  convict  criminals,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  a  change  is  needed.  They 
w«nt  to  create  an  atmosphere,  which 
H.R.  27  provides,  whereby  criminals 
know  that  if  they  use  a  gun  in  the 
commission  of  a  Federal  crime,  they 
will  go  to  jail. 

As  of  today,  over  120  of  our  col- 
leagues have  already  cosponsored  H.R. 
27— just  11  weeks  into  the  97th  Con- 
gress. It  is  evident  that  through  the  bi- 
partisan support  of  H.R.  27  has  at- 
tracted, this  is  a  badly  needed  piece  of 
legislation.  I  urge  all  those  who  have 
not  cosponsored  this  significant  meas- 
ure to  do  so,  so  that  we  may  begin  to 
control  the  skyrocketing  increase  of 
violent  crime  now  facing  this  Nation.* 


MAYOR  ED  KOCH 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1981 
•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  always  encouraging  to  see 
people  get  smarter  as  the  years  go  by. 
It  is  delightful  to  hear  what  Ed  Koch 
has  to  say.  Having  served  with  Ed  in 
Congress,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  this 
is  the  same  man  who  used  to  stand  in 
the  well  and  blast  out  in  behalf  of  all 
liberal  programs.  Now  his  common- 
sense  remarks  have  the  strength  of 
practical  experience. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  great 
voice  for  the  free  enterprise  system.  It 
is  surprising,  but  so  interesting,  to 
read  the  plain-spoken  words  of  New 
York's  new  conservative,  Ed  Koch. 

INew  York  City  Mayor  Edward  Koch  was 
Interviewed  at  length  late  last  week  at  City 
Hall  by  James  Ring  Adams,  a  Journal  edito- 
rial writer,  and  Thomas  J.  Bray,  associate 
editor  of  the  Journal's  editorial  page.  Ex- 
cerpts from  that  interview.] 

WSJ:  You  got  your  start  as  a  reform 
Democrat.  You  were  a  pretty  liberal  Con- 
gressman. 
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Mr  Koch:  "Mayor  Culpa."  they  call  me. 
WSJ:  Now  you  are  a  favorite  of  both  the 
old  and  the  new  conservatives.  Would  you 
agree    you    have    changed    or    have    they 
changed? 

Mr.  Koch:  Both  of  us,  I  suspect.  I  perceive 
myself  still  as  a  liberal,  but  very  pragmatic. 
There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  decided 
difference  In  what  I  did  as  a  Congressman 
and  what  I  am  doing  as  mayor  when  it 
comes  to  spending  money.  It  isn't  a  differ- 
ence In  philosophy.  It  is  that  I  didn't  under- 
stand what  I  was  doing  when  I  was  In  Con- 
gress because  in  Congress  you  spend  other 
people's  money.  In  Congress  you  are  not 
aware  of  the  cost  of  the  programs  because 
either  the  federal  government  is  spending  it 
and  they  print  the  dollars  or,  worse,  you 
impose  the  cost  on  the  cities.  You  Just  tell 
them  what  to  do  but  you  don't  give  them 
the  money  to  do  it. 

So  now  I'm  an  executive.  I  look  at  what 
has  to  be  done  and  I  say  to  myself,  how 
could  I  have  voted  for  those  dumb  pro- 
grams? 

WSJ:  What  federal  mandates  give  you  the 
most  trouble? 

Mr.  Koch:  Special  education,  where  we 
are  spending  $300  million  and  getting  $12 
million  from  the  federal  government  to  do 
things  that  we  don't  think  we  can  do  and  re- 
sponsibly operate  our  educational  system. 
We  are  required  to  have  classes  for  the 
handicapped  that  are  as  small  as  four  stu- 
dents in  a  class,  when  the  non-handicapped 
children  are  in  classes  of  29  or  30.  We  think 
that  that  should  be  left  to  us  to  decide. 

The  environmental  mandates  which  re- 
quire us  to  build  a  sludge  factory  instead  of 
dumping  the  sludge  in  the  ocean  where  it 
doesn't  cause  any  more  damage  than  it 
would  cause  If  you  dumped  it  on  land  and. 
In  fact,  may  cause  more  damage  on  land  be- 
cause it  is  careinogenic  and  God  knows  what 
it  does  to  the  water  Uble.  If  they  put  off 
that  mandate  for  five  or  six  years  until  they 
find  some  other  way  to  deal  with  sludge 
that  makes  more  sense,  we  will  save  $35  mil- 
lion annually. 

Mass  transit.  Over  the  next  30  years,  we 
have  to  take  out  of  whatever  dollars  they 
give  us  for  capital  funding  something  like 
$1.6  billion  to  make  the  subway  system 
equally  accessible  by  retrofitting  it  for  the 
handicapped.  It  is  the  dumbest  thing  imag- 
inable. Five  hundred  people  in  wheel- 
chairs—I  can  bet  anything  that  500  may  use 
it  once  and  then  maybe  10  thereafter,  and 
we  are  spending  this  fortune,  not  extra  dol- 
lars that  the  feds  will  give  us  to  accomplish 
it,  but  out  of  the  regular  allocation.  And 
that  should  be  changed,  and  I  think  it  will 
be.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18.  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
will  have  to  be  the  judge  as  to  the 
cause  of  Jimmy  Carter's  various 
errors,  blunders,  follies,  and  misjudg- 
ments.  But  I  am  certain  that  among 
the  major  reasons  for  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's failures  was  its  inabil- 
ity—or unwillingness— to  establish 
good  relationships  with  the  Congress. 
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By  good  relationships  I  do  not  mean  a 
perpetual  state  of  agreement  and  har- 
mony between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress.  That  is  impossible. 
But  it  is  possible— and  President 
Reagan  is  now  demonstrating  this— to 
let  the  Congress  know  a  President  is 
willing  to  listen  and  that  he  wants  a 
fair  hearing. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  current 
good  relations  between  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  must  go 
to  his  talented  staff  of  congressional 
liaison  experts,  headed  by  the  talented 
and  energetic  Max  Priedersdorf.  I 
think  Max  and  his  staff  deserve  all  the 
praise  they  get.  It  is.  therefore,  my 
privilege  to  insert  a  highly  complimen- 
tary article  from  the  Washington 
Post.  "Reagan  Hill  Team  Gets  Rave 
Reviews".  March  17.  1981,  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Reagan  Hill  Team  Gets  Rave  Reviews 
(By  Helen  Dewar  and  Lee  Lescaze) 

Just  as  a  police  dispatcher  In  his  window- 
less  office  can  tell  when  it  starts  to  rain  by 
the  surge  of  traffic  accident  calls.  Max  Prie- 
dersdorf can  measure  each  Monday's  pass- 
ing hours  by  the  ringing  of  his  White  House 
office  telephones. 

Monday  mornings,  few  of  the  535  mem- 
bers of  Congress  over  whom  Priedersdorf 
watches  as  head  of  congressional  relations 
for  the  White  House  are  in  Washington, 
but.  as  they  hit  the  airport  returning  from 
their  weekends  at  home,  Priedersdorfs  tele- 
phones blink  more  insistently,  and  he 
begins  to  place  more  calls. 

After  the  Carter  administration  hiatus, 
Priedersdorf.  who  is  white-haired,  courteous 
bordering  on  courtly,  and  could  easily  be 
cast  as  a  member  of  Congress,  is  back  as 
chief  of  congressional  relations  for  the 
White  House,  the  same  job  he  held  under 
F*resident  Pord. 

Prom  the  day  after  his  election  triumph. 
President  Reagan  spoke  of  wanting  to  hit 
the  ground  running  in  Washington.  Perhaps 
his  fastest  start  was  in  the  wooing  of  Con- 
gress. 

A  week  before  Priedersdorf  signed  aboard. 
Reagan  made  his  first  visit  to  Capitol  Hill  as 
president-elect,  and  came  away  with  rave  re- 
views. FYiedersdorf  had  about  seven  weeks' 
head  start,  and  had  his  staff  in  place  two 
weeks  before  Reagan  was  Inaugurated. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  member  of  Con- 
gress with  anything  negative  to  say  about 
the  White  House's  approach  to  Capitol  Hill. 
Some  may  not  like  Reagan's  programs,  but 
they  have  been  somewhat  thrown  off  bal- 
ance, if  not  disarmed,  by  the  Reagan  presen- 
tation. 

Even  many  Democrats  praise  the  Prieders- 
dorf operation.  "They're  smooth,  they're  on 
the  ball, "  said  Sen.  Ernest  P.  Hollings  (D- 
S.C),  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  which  will  have 
first  crack  at  Reagan's  spending  cut  plan 
starting  with  hearings  this  week. 

House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  (Tip)  O'Neill 
Jr.  (D-Mass.)  is  another  example.  President 
Carter,  many  of  whose  goals  O'Neill  shared, 
started  their  relationship  off  with  a  series 
of  small  slights. 

O'Neill  could  not  get  extra  tickets  he 
wanted  to  the  Carter  inaugural.  At  his  first 
White  House  breakfast,  hearty-eater  O'Neill 
got  only  a  hard  roll  made  even  harder  to 
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swallow  because  O'Neill,  like  other  congres- 
sional guests,  was  billed  for  the  fare. 

The  result  was  a  headline-making  Carter- 
O'Neill  rift  that  was  patched  up  only  later. 

Reagan  t>egan  his  relationship  with  an 
embrace.  The  speaker  has  been  to  the 
White  House  for  a  private  dinner  for  four 
with  Mrs.  O'Neill  and  the  Reagans.  He  was 
Invited  to  the  Oval  office  for  the  president's 
70th  birthday  party,  and  he  has  been  con- 
sulted many  other  times. 

Reagan  and  his  top  aides  long  ago  decided 
that  the  best  strategy  often  is  to  hold  po- 
tential enemies  close,  so  close  that  they 
cannot  move  their  arms,  one  official  com- 
mented. 

O'Neill  met  Carter's  top  aide.  Hamilton 
Jordan,  only  three  times  in  four  years,  an 
O'Neill  assistant  said,  while  he  feels  com- 
fortable with  Reagan's  top  advisers,  and  the 
only  time  he  needed  something  from  the 
White  House,  he  got  it. 

Paced  with  the  possibility  of  wide-spread 
Democratic  defections  on  the  vote  to  raise 
the  federal  debt  limit,  O'Neill  asked  Prie- 
dersdorf for  a  letter  from  the  president  to 
each  Democratic  member  asking  for  sup- 
port. 

O'Neill  was  impressed  that  FYiedersdorf 
promised  the  letters  without  checking  with 
Reagan,  and  doubly  impressed  that  they  ar- 
rived the  next  day.  "They  produced,"  an 
O'Neill  aide  said. 

Reagan  and  his  top  three  White  House 
aides.  Edwin  Meese  III,  James  A.  Baker  III 
and  Michael  Deaver,  are  all  sensitive  to  the 
need  for  good  relations  with  Congress, 
which  makes  Priedersdorfs  job  easier. 

"It  is  like  they  have  worked  in  congres- 
sional relations  before,"  Priedersdorf  said  of 
the  three  senior  Reagan  aides.  Deaver  haA 
the  idea  of  holding  a  70th  birthday  party 
for  Reagan  In  the  Oval  Office  and  inviting 
congressional  leaders,  he  added. 

It  does  not  hurt  Reagan  or  FYeidersdorf 
that  they  succeed  a  president  whose  rela- 
tions with  Capitol  Hill  began  wretchedly 
and  improved  only  moderately. 

Priedersdorf,  51,  defines  his  strategy  by 
two  numbers:  51  votes  In  the  Senate  and  218 
in  the  House. 

If  he  gets  those  totals,  even  though  he 
admits  "We'd  like  a  few  more,"  he's  a  suc- 
cess. 

"I  don't  think  politics  ever  goes  out  of 
style,"  Priedersdorf  said.  "I  don't  have  a  bad 
connotation  of  that  word.  Politics  means  to 
facilitate." 

To  facilitate  enactment  of  Reagan's  pro- 
grams, Priedersdorf  and  his  12  assistants 
aim  to  provide  all  the  service  they  can  to 
the  members  of  Congress. 

Ken  Dubersteln,  Priedersdorfs  top  aide 
for  the  House,  said  members  of  his  team 
have  paid  at  least  one  visit  to  all  435  House 
offices.  If  the  member  of  Congress  has  been 
out,  they  have  talked  to  the  staff. 

Their  emphasis,  in  their  first  meetings, 
Duberstein  said,  is  on  letting  the  legislators 
know  the  congressional  relations  office 
wants  to  help. 

They  are  also  following  up  on  Reagan's 
promise  that  he  will  not  take  Congress  by 
surprise  and  is  looking  for  the  reciprocal  as- 
surance that  the  White  House  won't  be 
blindsided. 

At  least  for  now.  almost  nothing  is  too 
small  if  it  helps  build  a  solid  foundation  for 
good  relations  in  the  future. 

"We  try  to  be  attentive  to  the  little 
things,  on  the  theory  that  If  you  take  care 
of  them,  the  big  things  can  take  care  of 
themselves,"  said  Priedersdorfs  deputy  for 
the  Senate.  Powell  Moore,  who  makes  it  a 
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point,  when  asked,  to  arrange  birthday 
greetings  from  the  president  to  constituents 
of  senators. 

Several  members  of  Congress  cited  the 
preparation  of  Reagan's  economic  package 
and  of  Carter's  first  energy  program  as  illus- 
trations of  the  contrast  between  the  Reagan 
and  Carter  approaches. 

Meese  tmd  Baker  worked  closely  with  key 
members  of  Congress  to  explain  the  pack- 
age and  prepare  its  way  before  it  was  made 
public.  The  Carter  program  was  handed 
down  without  such  careful  advance  prepara- 
tion. 

"I've  never  been  to  so  many  meetings,  but 
that's  the  way  to  do  it,"  HoUlngs  said. 

Care  and  feeding  of  Congress  is  not  limit- 
ed to  elected  members.  Steve  Bell,  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
noted  that  the  chief  staffers  of  the  Senate's 
four  principal  money  committees— Appro- 
priations, Pinance,  Budget  and  Banking- 
were  invited  to  the  White  House  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  for  a  first-hand  look  at  what  was 
available  to  them  from  the  liaison  office. 

When  congressional  staff  members  have 
had  problems  with  executive  agencies, 
Priedersdorfs  people  have  stepped  in  to 
straighten  them  out.  Bell  said. 

Priedersdorf  said  he  intends  to  pursue 
good  relations  with  every  member  of  Con- 
gress: "I'm  not  writing  off  anybody  at  all." 
Even  from  Democrats  who  may  not  back 
Reagan  with  their  votes,  the  White  House 
hopes  for  a  wUllngness  to  share  informa- 
tion. 

"A  member  of  Congress  needs  informa- 
tion. Sharing  it  promptly  often  helps."  Du- 
t>erstein  said. 

The  big  tests  lie  ahead  on  whether  the 
magic  numbers  51  and  218  can  be  won  for 
Reagan's  program.  The  toughest  part  of  the 
job  so  far,  Priedersdorf  said,  has  l>een  help- 
ing the  political  clearances  for  White  House 
personnel.  Por  each  happy  job  candidate 
and  happy  sponsor  there  are  a  lot  of  un- 
happy ones,  he  said. 

Despite  rough  moments  over  personnel. 
Priedersdorf  has  no  complaint  about  the 
way  the  president's  program  Is  being  han- 
dled. "There  seems  to  be  a  good  attitude  up 
there,"  he  said. 

Republican  members  of  Congress  are  pre- 
dictably more  enthusiastic  about  their  rela- 
tions than  Democrats.  A  few  liberal  Demo- 
crats said  they  had  not  seen  any  White 
House  representatives,  while  most  Republi- 
cans said  they  had  been  given  quick  and 
complete  cooperation. 

Sen.  Jesse  A.  Helms  (R-N.C),  who's  prob- 
ably more  problems  with  the  administration 
over  nominations  than  any  other  Republi- 
can, gives  ""an  A-*-"  to  the. Priedersdorf  oper- 
ation. 

"He  can't  do  everything  for  you.  but  he 
gives  it  the  old  college  try,"  Helms  said. 
"Call  it  stroking  or  whatever,  it's  absolutely 
essential."* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
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uled.  and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  E>aily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  19,  1981,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Porestry 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
reauthorization  of  food  and  agricul- 
ture programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

324  Diriuen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Pinance 
To  hear  and  consider  the  nominations  of 
Norman   B.  Ture.   of  Virginia,   to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Beryl  W.  Sprinkel.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Affairs. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Special  on  Aging 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
impact  of  proposed  budget  reductions 
in  programs  affecting  the  elderly,  fo- 
cusing on  Income  security  programs. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  (Exec.  S.  96tb  Con- 
gress. 2d  session)  the  Protocol  Amend- 
ing the  Interim  Convention  on  Conser- 
vation of  North  Pacific  Pur  Seals,  Be- 
tween   the    United    States.    Canada, 
Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  33 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Porestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  reauth- 
orization of  food  and  agriculture  pro- 
grams  administered    by    the    Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Pinance 

Health  Sutxximmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  current 
medicaid  and  medicare  review  require- 
ments of  the   professional   standards 
review  organizations. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Transportation  and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (Amtrak). 

1114  Dlrkaen  BuUding 
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Commerce.  Science,  and  TransportAtion 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  601.  to  reduce 
and  simplify  certain  licensing  require- 
ments in  the  broadcast  industry. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  focusing  on  fossU 
and  environmental  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  budgetary  recom- 
mendations for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Indian  Health  Service.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  various  Indian  related  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
reauthorization  of  food  and  agricul- 
ture programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

324  Russell  Building 
2:30  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations  for  fiscal   year   1982   for 
the  Department  of  Energy,   focusing 
on  solar  and  conservation  programs. 

3110  Dirfcsen  Building 

MARCH  24 
9:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
reauthorization  of  food  and  agricul- 
ture programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

324  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture   and    Related   Agencies   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Office  of 
International  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment. Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration.    Economics    and    Statistics 
Service,  and  the  World  Pood  and  Agri- 
cultural Outlook  and  Situation  Board. 
1223  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight    hearings   to   review 
supplemental  assistance  and  restruc- 
turing policies  for  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation    (Coiunil).    and    on    pro- 
posed   authorizations    for    fiscal    year 
1982  for  the  U.S.  Railway  Association. 
235  Russell  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing     funds     for     low-income 
energy  assistance  programs. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
•Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  348.  430.  and  658. 
bUls  to  Increase  job  opportunity  by  al- 
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lowing  employers  to  pay  young  people 
the  minimum  wage  at  a  reduced  rate. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  current 
shortages  and  future  supply  trends  of 
anthracite    coal    used    'or    residential 
heating. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's   proposed    spending    reduction 
proposals  for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
and  prison  service  programs.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

235  Russell  Building 

MARCH  25 
9:00  ajn. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
reauthorization   of   food   and   agricul- 
ture programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  alter- 
native fuel  programs  and  the  Econom- 
ic Regulatory  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
•Budget  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
intelligence   activities   of   the   United 
SUtes. 

S-407.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
office  of  the  Secretary,  general  admin- 
istration. Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Regional  Action 
Planning  Commissions,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Sulxjom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  supplemental  assistance  and  re- 
structuring policies  for  Consolidated 
Rail    Corporation    (Conrail).    and    on 
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proposed  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  U.S.  Railway  Association. 
5110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Comprehen- 
sive   Alcohol    Abuse    and    Alcoholism 
Prevention.  Treatment  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  348.  to  in- 
crease Job  opportunity  by  allowing  em- 
ployers to  pay  young  people  the  mini- 
mum wage  at  a  reduced  rate. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Transportation  and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  De- 
partment of  TranspKsrtation. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  681.  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  system  of  liability  and 
compensation  for  oil  spiU  damage  and 
removal  costs  (being  held  at  the 
Senate  desk). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's spending  reduction  proposals  for 
economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
reauthorization   of   food   and  agricul- 
ture programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

324  Russell  BuUding 
Goverrunental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  45.  simplifying 
the  administration  of  national  policy 
requirements  applicable  to  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
reauthorization  of  food  and  agricul- 
ture programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  certain 
related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  State;  and  to  review  cer- 
tain foreign  assistance  programs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proi>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  certain  public 
health  professional  education  and 
nurse  training  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Power 
Marketing  Administrations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  681,  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  system  of  liabUi- 
ty    and    compensation    for    oU    spUl 
damage  and  removal  costs  (being  held 
at  the  Senate  desk). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's   proposed    spending    reduction 
proposals  for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  InteUigence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
intelligence   activities   of   the   United 
States. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,  to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

MARCH  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
To   resume   oversight   hearings   on   the 
impact  of  proposed  budget  reductions 
in  programs  affecting  the  elderly,  fo- 
cusing on  health  and  human  services 
programs. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Energy   and   Agricultural   Taxation   Sub- 
conmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  tax  and  tariff  pro- 
posals to  aid  the  domestic  refining  in- 
dustry. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion   authorizing    funds    for    certain 
health  professions  block  grants. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Transportation  and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
•Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Maritime  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 

MARCH  30 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  reau- 
thorization   of    food   and   agriculture 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  strategic  petro- 
leiun  reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention.  Treatment  and  RehabUi- 
tation  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  601,  to  reduce 
and  simplify  certain  licensing  require- 
ments in  the  broadcast  industry. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
measures,  S.   388,  446,  464.  476.  500. 
501.  and  499. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume   hearings  on   proposed   au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  Department  of  Energy,   focusing 
on   magnetic   fusion,   inertial    fusion, 
geothermal    electric   energy   systems, 
and   nuclear   materials   security    and 
safeguards. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  31 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  AgrictUtural 
StabUization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service.  i:>epartment  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  In- 
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temational  Trade  Administration.  Sci- 
entific and  Technical  Research  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office.  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  289.  to  provide 
uniform  margin  requirements  in  trans- 
actions involving  the  acquisition  of  se- 
curities of  certain  U.S.  corporations  by 
non-U.S.  persons  where  such  acquisi- 
tion Is  financed  by  non-U.S.  lenders. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings,  in  closed  session,  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  National 
Aeronautics    and    Space    Administra- 
tion. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral   Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
strategic  minerals  and   materials  re- 
search poUcy  of  the  United  States. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  famUy  planning  pro- 
grams. 

4232  Diriuen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment: and  to  continue  review  of  cer- 
tain foreign  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
White  House  Office.  Office  of  Admin- 
istration, official  residence  of  the  Vice 
President,  executive  residence,  special 
assistance  to  the  President,  compensa- 
tion of  the  President,  and  other  unan- 
ticipated needs. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Select  on  E)thics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

AFRILl 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
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9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Huu- Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Federal  Einergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
economic  and  statistical  analysis  pro- 
gram, U.S.  Census  Bureau,  National 
Teleconmiunications  and  Information 
Administration,  and  the  Minority 
Business  Development  Agency,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  certain  preven- 
tive health  block  grants. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1982   for   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Resolution 
20,  providing  for  television  and  radio 
broadcasting  of  Senate  Chamber  pro- 
ceedings. 

301  RusseU  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  SecreUry,  international 
affairs  programs.  Bureau  of  the  Mint, 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
and  Bureau  of  Government  Financial 
Operations  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To   resume   hearings   on   proposed   au- 
thorizations  for   fiscal   year   1982   for 
the  Department   of  Energy,   focusing 
on  nuclear  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  2 
9:00  a.in. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1982 
from  officials  of  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America.    Blinded    Veterans    Associ- 
ation. Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  and 
Noncommissioned      Officers      Associ- 
ation. 

457  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1982 
from  AMVETS 

457  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  certain  foreign  assistance 
programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Transportation  and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce.   Science,   and   Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
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1982  for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service,  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
12:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Economic  Growth,  Employment,  and  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  tax  in- 
centives to  increase  employment,  fo- 
cusing on  ways  to  increase  the  level  of 
employment  by  reducing  the  addition- 
al labor  costs  imposed  by  Federal 
taxes. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To    resimie    hearings   on    proposed    au- 
thorizations  for  fiscal   year   1982   for 
the  Department  of  Energy,  focusing 
on  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion, and  alcohol  fuel  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRILS 
9:30  a.m. 
EInergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
programs     of     the     Department     of 
Energy  which  fall  within  the  subcom- 
mittee's jurisdiction. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hetutogs  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Transportation  and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association  and  ConsoU- 
dated  RaU  Corporation  (Conrall). 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  strategic  minerals  and  materials 
research  policy  of  the  United  States. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Humtin  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1318  Dirluen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  and 
Special  Counsel.  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority,  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Federal  Pay,  Com- 
mission on  Executive,  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Salaries,  and  the  President's 
Commisson  on  Pension  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,  to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  8 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  SoUcitor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  the  National  Regulatory 
Council. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  certain  health 
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maintenance  organizations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Sulxjommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States,  Federal  Elections  Commission, 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  PoUcy, 
Domestic  Policy  Staff,  U.S.  Tax  Court 
and  the  Committee  for  Purchase  FYom 
the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  306.  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  specified 
hydroelectric  powerplants  at  various 
existing  water  projects. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20,  providing  for  television  and 
radio  broadcasting  of  Senate  Chamber 
proceedings. 

301  RusseU  Building 

APRIL  9 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  programs,  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  naval  petroleum  reserve  programs. 
Department  of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resiune  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  strategic  minerals  and  materials 
research  poUcy  of  the  United  States. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
,  To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for  the   Domestic 
Volunteer  Services  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  determine 
whether  certain  energy  assistance  pro- 
grams are  meeting  the  financial  and 
health  needs  of  elderly  victims  of  ex- 
treme heat  and  cold. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
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Office  of  the  Secretary.  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  to  review  over- 
all budget  recommendations. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  the  sav- 
ings twnd  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  PubUc  Debt. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers,  Nation- 
al Security  CouncU.  and  the  CouncU 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  14 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  IMrksen  BuUding 

APRIL  16 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  E^thics 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Forest 
Service  programs,  the  Office  of  the 
Federal  Inspector  for  the  Alaska  Natu- 
ral Gas  Transportation  System,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resimie  hearings  on  aUeged  sex  dis- 
crimination in  the  workplace. 

4232  Dirksen  BtiUdlng 


10:00: 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  as 


9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission. 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Feder- 
al Grain  Inspection  Service,  Office  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Agricultural 
Cooperative  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

1223  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

•Hui> Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  En- 
viromnental  Protection  Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  certain  commu- 
nity/migrant health  centers  and  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sul)committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  certain  development  and  re- 
gional programs  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

S-126,  Capitol 

APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for   certain   social 
services  block  grants. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
•Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  cer- 
tain international  aid  programs  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,    to  consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

8226  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proF>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
422  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  edu- 
cational programs. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
■  To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
International    monetary    programs   of 
the  Department  of  Treasury. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank, 
and  the  Consimier  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation    of    the    Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  certain 
educational  programs. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  30 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
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9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Hsuidlcapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  devel- 
opmental disabilities  program. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
govenunent  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
multilateral  development  banlts  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To   resume   hearings   on   proposed   au- 
thorizations  for   fiscal   year   1982  for 
the    developmental    disabUities    pro- 
gram. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAYS 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
Export-Import    Bank    of    the    United 
States. 

S-126.  Capitol 


MAYO 


9:00  a.m. 


Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
logical  Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 


March  18,  1981 


9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  conser- 
vation and  fossil  energry  programs. 

1223  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To   resume   hearings   on   proposed   au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year   1982  for 
the    developmental    disabilities    pro- 
gram. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 
ment,  and   certain   international   aid 


programs. 


S-126,  Capitol 


MAY  12 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Longshoremen 
and    Habor    Workers    Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
international  security  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State. 

S-126,  Capitol 
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MAY  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  National 
Galley  of  Arts,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Longshoremen 
and    Harbor    Workers    Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  interior. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  prop>osed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
international  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
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MAY  21 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE2 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

CANCELLATIONS 
MARCH  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  certain  public 
health  categorical  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Eklucation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MARCH  23 

9:30  ajn.  • 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  national  centers 
for  health  statistics,  health  services  re- 
search and  health  care  teciinology 
programs,  national  research  service 
awards,  and  medical  library  assistance 
programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

ldARCH24 

9:00  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resimie  hearings  to  discuss  major  in- 
tergovernmental issues  of  the  1980's. 

357  RusseU  BuUding 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

SEl^ ATE— Thursday,  March  19,  1981 


March  19,  1981 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  IS,  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.,  on  the 
ecpiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  LLX).,  oflfered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven  who  are  In- 
finite in  wisdom  and  justice.  Thou  hast 
said  in  Thy  word, 

//  any  of  you  lacks  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  God,  who  gitjes  to  all  men  generously 
and  without  reproaching,  and  it  unll  be 
giren  him.—J&mes  1:  5,  RSV. 

We  pray  for  wisdom  for  the  Senators 
as  they  work  through  the  tensions  be- 
tween budget  reduction  and  the  needs 
and  demands  of  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment. Give  them  grace  to  ask  for  and 
receive  Thy  wisdom  and  guidance.  May 
the  Holy  Spirit  fill  the  Capitol  and  of- 
fices with  divine  presence.  Infuse  hearts 
and  minds  with  judgment  which  tran- 
scends human  reason. 

Be  gracious,  O  God,  to  the  personal 
needs  which  we  so  easily  conceal.  Heal 
those  who  are  hurting.  Strengthen  those 
who  Eire  weak.  Encourage  those  who 
fear.  Make  resolute  those  who  equivo- 
cate. Free  those  who  feel  cornered.  Lord 
God,  let  Thy  will  be  done  in  the  Senate 
today.  Rule  and  overrule  in  the  affairs 
of  this  Nation. 

We  make  these  requests  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION   OF   THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE-^.  509 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  an- 
nounced on  Tuesday,  it  was  the  hope  of 
the  leadership  that  we  could  pick  up 
the  pending  amendment  to  the  pending 
measure  and  dispose  of  both  on  this  day 
But,  after  consulting  and  conferring  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  It  ap- 
peared clear  to  both  of  us— I  know  It  did 
*o  ™e — that  a  number  of  Senators  were 
going  to  be  necessarily  absent  today  to 
attend  an  official  function  honoring  one 


of  our  former  colleagues.  It  seemed  the 
better  part  of  discretion,  from  a  sched- 
uling standpoint,  would  be  to  continue 
with  the  debate  on  the  milk  price  sup- 
port bill  today  and  the  pending  amend- 
ment, but  to  provide  that  any  votes  that 
are  ordered  on  this  bill,  or  any  amend- 
ments thereto,  to  be  stacked  and  dis- 
posed of  on  Tuesday  next. 

If  that  arrangement  is  satisfactory  to 
the  minority  leader,  I  am  prepared  now 
to  make  a  unanimous-consent  request  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
discussed  this  matter  with  me.  I  wish  to 
say  that,  on  behalf  of  colleagues  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  who  have  to  be  absent. 
I  express  appreciation  to  him  for  his 
courtesy  in  scheduling  the  votes  for  next 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  Melcher  is  present  in  the  Chamber. 
Being  the  author  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, I  feel  it  may  be  well  to  seek  his 
reaction  on  the  majority  leader's  sug- 
gestion. As  for  myself,  I  am  very  agree- 
able to  the  suggestion  the  majority 
leader  has  made  with  respect  to  stacking 
of  votes  on  Tuesday  and  with  respect  to 
proceeding  with  debate,  as  I  understand 
it,  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  au- 
thor of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  yielding,  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
gracious  offer.  It  would  indeed  incon- 
venience some  of  the  Senators,  I  suspect 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  if  critical 
votes  were  taken  today  or  tomorrow. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  offer  by  the 
majority  leader  and  I  thank  him  for 
that.  I  had  only  one  request,  that  the 
votes  be  stacked  to  occur  after  noon- 
time on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
both  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  all  of  the 
debate  will  be  disposed  of  today,  that 
all  amendments  that  are  to  be  offered 
to  the  bill  can  be  offered  today,  and  that 
we  can  reach  third  reading  of  the  bill 
today  because  next  week  is  going  to  be 
a  busy  week.  WhUe  there  is  no  time 
agreement  on  this  bill  or  any  amend- 
ment hereto,  I  would  expect  that  the 
Senate  would  be  in  session  as  long  as 
necessary  to  make  a  diligent  effort  to 
try  to  complete  the  debate  on  this  biU 
and  the  amendments  thereto  during  this 
calendar  day. 

trwANiMOus-coNserrr  agreement 
With  that  expression  of  hope,  I  now 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
this  bill  on  final  passage,  and  any  amend- 


ments to  this  bill,  or  other  votes  that 
may  be  ordered  In  respect  to  this  bill  on 
today,  be  deferred  until  Tuesday  next; 
that  such  votes  be  stacked  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  ordered;  that  they 
occur  back  to  back  without  further  de- 
bate; that  the  first  vote  that  may  be 
ordered  and  stacked  be  15  minutes  in 
length  and  any  subsequent  votes  may  be 
10  minutes  in  length,  and  that  such  votes 
not  occur  prior  to  the  hour  of— will  the 
Chair  indulge  me  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  that  portion 
of  my  request  which  I  was  about  to  put 
dealing  with  the  time  for  the  votes  to 
occur,  and  put  my  request  to  the  Chair 
in  respect  to  the  stacking  of  votes  to 
occur  on  Tuesday,  with  the  full  under- 
standing that  I  will  have  another  state- 
ment to  make  in  respect  to  our  prefer- 
ence on  the  time  schedule  later. 

Might  I  inquire  of  the  Chair,  is  the 
form  of  the  request  that  I  have  now  put 
that  any  votes  that  may  be  ordered  on 
this  bill,  or  any  amendments  thereto,  be 
deferred  from  today  and  occur  instead 
on  Tuesday  next,  the  first  vote  to  be  15 
minutes  and  the  subsequent  votes  to  be 
10  minutes  each?  Is  that  the  extent  of 
the  request  so  far? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawa)  .  That  is  correct. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Was  that  request 
granted? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  was. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wanted  to  reserve 
the  right  to  object.  I  will  not  object,  but 
I  want  to  find  out  whether  the  leader 
can  inform  the  Senate  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  any  votes  today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  votes  that  will  occur  today,  but  this 
request  is  in  respect  to  votes  on  this  bill 
or  any  amendments  to  this  bill.  I  suppose 
it  is  theoretically  possible  that  there  will 
be  votes  today,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
that  are  planned  for  today. 

I  do  hope  and  expect  that  the  full 
debate  on  this  measure  will  be  continued 
today  and  we  can  reach  third  reading  on 
the  bill  before  this  calendar  day  is  over. 
But  I  know  of  no  votes  that  are  to  be 
ordered  on  other  matters. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  was  not  listening  when  the  Chair  ruled 
on  the  request,  but  did  the  request  In- 
clude the  matter  with  respect  to  third 
reading? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  did  not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  ROLLCALL  VOTES  ON 
TUESDAY.    MARCH    24.     1981,    AT 

2:30  P.M. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,   I   ask 


'  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifi«  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  votes  which 
may  be  ordered  on  today  in  respect  to 
the  pending  measure  and  any  amend- 
ments thereto,  which  we  have  already 
postponed  by  previous  order  imtil  Tues- 
day, occur  beginning  at  2:30  pjn.  on 
Tuesday,  back  to  back. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
say  that  notices  I  have  issued  previ- 
ously to  Members  on  this  side,  and  the 
schedule  I  have  apprised  the  minority 
leader  of  In  respect  to  sessions  of  the 
Senate  during  these  first  organizational 
weeks  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day, expire  this  week. 

It  will  be  my  expectation  that  the 
Senate  will  be  in  session  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
of  next  week,  with  the  possibility  of  a 
Saturday  session  if  we  have  not  com- 
pleted certain  matters  that  I  hope  we 
shall  address  next  week,  particularly  the 
reconciliation  resolution.  The  reason  I 
say  that  now  is  to  reiterate  the  notice 
that  I  have  sent  to  Members  on  this 
side  that  that  schedule  which  has  ob- 
tained to  this  date  no  longer  applies  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  activities  of  the 
Senate  this  week. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  matter:  The 
notice  that  has  been  sent  to  Members  on 
this  side,  the  schedule  of  which  I  have 
apprised  the  minority  leader  of,  provided 
that  if  there  is  to  be  a  late-night  session 
of  the  Senate,  it  will  occur,  if  possible, 
on  Thursdays.  I  might  suggest  that,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  postponed 
final  determination  of  this  bill  on  this 
Thursday  until  next  Tuesday,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  late  night  session,  if  it  is  nec- 
essary, miglit  exist  for  Tuesday  as  well.  I 
do  not  anticipate  that.  I  certa  nly  do  not 
wish  for  that.  But  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  that  the  possibiUty  of  a  late 
Thursday  session  attaches  to  next  Tues- 
day, since  we  have  postponed  final  dis- 
position of  the  milk  price  support  bill. 

HESOLVnON    OP    HECONCILIATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  yielded. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Could  the 
Senator  tell  us  what  the  schedule  may 
be,  with  respect  to  the  resolution  of 
reconciliation,  with  instructions,  as  to 
when  the  Senate  might  begin  considera- 
tion of  that  measure? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  I  consulted  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  today.  It  is  his 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  resolution 
of  reconciliation,  with  instructions,  can 
be  ordered  reported  today.  According  to 
my  calculations,  that  would  mean  that 
it  Is  not  possible  to  reach  that  resolu- 
tion for  floor  action,  given  the  require- 
ments of  the  3-day  rule,  imtil  next 
Thursday.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  the 


minority  leader  might  be  able  to  waive, 
say,  1  day  of  that  3-day  rule  and  per- 
mit the  Senate  to  address  that  resolution 
beginning  on  Wednesday  instead  of 
Thursday.  I  think  that  will  diminish 
the  chances  that  we  might  have  to  be  in 
session  on  Saturday  next  week  in  order 
to  dispose  of  it. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
on  this  side  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  budget  resolution  as  soon  as 
it  is  available  and  as  soon  as  we  may  do 
so  under  the  rules  and  under  the  provi- 
sion of  the  statute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  also 
say  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  be  in  session  all  week  next 
week,  there  will  be  no  pro  forma  session 
of  the  Senate  on  tomorrow.  We  will,  in- 
stead, convene  at  a  time  I  shall  suggest 
a  little  later  in  the  day  on  Monday. 

I  expect  that  there  will  be  requests  for 
special  orders  on  Monday,  the  subject  of 
which  may  be  wide  ranging,  but  some  of 
those  special  order  speeches.  I  expect, 
will  be  on  the  subject  of  the  budget. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Senators  who  wish 
to  speak  on  the  budget  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  Monday,  because  once  we  get 
into  this  bill,  and,  debate  on  the  bill  is 
severely  limited — 50  hours,  perhaps  less, 
to  debate  this  resolution. 

So  I  invite  Senators  to  consider  the 
possibility  that  some  of  their  statements 
with  respect  to  the  budget  resolution 
might  be  made  on  Monday  of  next  week. 

In  addition  to  honoring  any  requests 
for  special  orders,  I  expect  we  shall  have 
a  very  generous  pieriod  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  on 
Monday. 

I  do  not  expect  that  other  legislative 
matters  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
on  Monday,  unless  they  are  routine  mat- 
ters that  can  be  treated  by  majority 
consent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  there  be  roUcall 
votes  on  Monday? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  expect  any. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  it  is  possible 
there  will  be  roUcall  votes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  anticipate  any, 
but  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  on  the  floor.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  any  time  left  under  the 
standing  order  or  not.  I  had  planned  to 
yield  to  him  part  of  my  time  under  the 
standing  order.  Instead,  since  I  rather 
suspect  my  time  may  have  expired.  I 
suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
might  consider  forgoing  his  statement 
for  just  a  moment  while  I  yield  the  floor 
and  permit  the  minority  leader  to  utilize 
his  time.  Then  it  will  be  my  expectation 
that  I  shall  ask  the  Senate  for  permis- 
sion to  go  into  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


Tbe 


SOVIET  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  THIRD 
WORLD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  response  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
alarming  buildup  of  strategic  and  con- 
ventional weaponry,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration rightly  has  committed  the 
United  States  to  significant  Increases 
in  defense  spending  over  the  coming 
years.  I  hasten  to  add.  however,  that  I 
will  reserve  judgment  on  the  administra- 
tion's defense  proposals  until  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  they  actually  meet  legitimate  secu- 
rity needs. 

In  any  event,  I  share  the  deep  concern 
of  this  administration  over  the  present 
Soviet  strategic  and  conventional  mili- 
tary capability.  I  support  this  Govern- 
ment's major  policy  decision  to  upgrade 
our  own  strategic  and  conventional  mili- 
tary posture. 

However,  I  am  somewhat  imsettled  by 
other  aspects  of  the  administration's  na- 
tional security  policy,  particularly  the 
dubious  claim  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
successfully  expanded  its  sphere  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Third  World.  The  facts 
just  do  not  support  this  perception.  I 
refer  to  two  recent  articles,  one  written 
by  Joseph  C.  Harsch  for  the  March  12, 
1981,  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  the 
other  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  for  the 
March  17,  1981.  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

Mr.  Harsch,  in  his  article,  noted: 

since  World  War  II.  15  countries  have  for 
a  time  been  part  of  the  Soviet  power  system 
and  then  broken  away  from  it.  The  high 
point  for  Soviet  World  influence  was  in  1958 
when  both  China  and  Indonesia  were  part 
of  that  system.  There  was  a  second  high 
point  around  1970  when  Egypt,  India,  and 
Iraq  were  In  the  Soviet  orbit. 

Since  Egypt  pulled  out  In  1972.  India  In 
1977.  and  Iraq  In  1978.  the  world  range  of 
Soviet  Influence  has  been  at  a  minimum.  At 
present  that  Influence  Is  less  than  at  any 
time  since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Moscow 
has  not  enjoyed  any  real  "winning  streak" 
since  It  lost  China  In  1960. 

Professor  Galbraith  further  expands 
upon  the  Soviet  decline  by  pointing  out: 

One  has  only  to  recapture  the  past  to 
see  how  great  has  been  the  fall — one  made 
greater  by  statesmen  who  ascribed  more 
unity  than  ever.  In  fact  existed.  Russia  and 
China  have  split  bitterly  apart,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  developments  of  our  time. 
Romania  has  developed  an  Independent  line 
that,  on  occasion,  has  Involved  overtures  to 
Peking.  Hungary  has  designed  Ite  own  rela- 
tl^'ely  liberal  economic  system.  The  case  of 
Poland  calls  for  no  current  comment.  Al- 
bania has  returned  from  an  association  with 
China  to  total  ambiguity.  Various  of  the 
Western  Communist  parties,  and  most  nota- 
bly that  of  Italy,  have  proclaimed  their  tade- 
pendence.  .  .  . 

Today,  out  of  an  estimated  115  coun- 
tries, those  Third  Wwld  nations  which 
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could  be  classified  as  legitimate  client 
states  of  the  Sov.et  Un.on  include  Libya, 
Afs^anlstan,  Cuba,  and  South  Yemen. 
Vietnam  is  using  the  Soviet  Union  to  bal- 
ance its  traditional  emnity  toward  China 
and  to  promote  its  own  expansionist  pol- 
icies in  Laos  and  Kampuchea.  Syria  has 
entered  into  a  friendship  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  more  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing modem  military  equipment  than  for 
any  reason  of  ideological  compatib  lity. 
Ethiopia  relies  upon  Soviet  and  Cuban 
advisers,  and  military  equipment,  to  deal 
with  rebellions  in  the  Ogaden  Buid  Eri- 
trean  Provinces.  Angola  relies  upon  Cu- 
ban advisers,  as  well  as  Gulf  Oil  revenues, 
to  maintain  the  MPLA  in  power.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  yet  to  convince  the  so- 
called  Marxist  government  in  Mozam- 
bique to  accord  it  vital  naval  bases. 

My  concern  is  that  this  administration 
has  articulated  an  "us  against  them" 
policy  as  it  applies  to  the  Third  World. 
In  other  words,  if  the  countries  of  the 
developing  world  do  not  msu-ch  to  our 
tune,  then  obviously  they  are  against  us 
and  "for  them."  Obviou^,  this  policy  is 
not  based  upon  any  historical  perspective. 
Historically,  in  the  post-World  War  U 
era,  the  developing  countries  have,  for 
the  most  part,  marched  to  their  own 
tune. 

Within  the  context  of  the  balance  of 
military  power  between  the  world's  two 
superpowers,  I  sun  concerned  that  the 
United  States  not  be  in  a  position  of 
inferiority.  By  the  same  token,  I  think  it 
is  incumlient  upon  the  administration  to 
view  the  real  world  as  it  is  and  not 
through  ideological  blinders  which  could 
afford  the  Soviets  opportunities  presently 
denied  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objective,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  17,  1981] 

20  Yeaju  or  DECums  in  thx  Soviet  "Empiu:" 

(By  John  Kenneth  Calbralth) 

There  could  be  comfort  of  a  sort  these 
days  In  finding  one  subject  on  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
more  precisely  their  governments,  agree.  And 
there  la:  It  is  that  Imperialism  Is  the  great- 
est International  ambition  and  consequent 
threat  of  o\xt  time.  Each  government  rou- 
tinely accuses  the  other  of  Imperial  design — 
of  present  effort  and  future  Intention  to 
extend  its  Influence,  wUl  and  political  and 
economic  system  beyond  Its  borders  and 
most  notably  to  the  poor  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  Reference  to  the 
Imperialist  powers,  meaning  the  United 
States,  la  routine  In  Soviet  official  expres- 
sion. In  an  early  Cabinet  meeting,  President 
Reagan  Is  reported  as  proposing  that  refer- 
ence to  the  Soviet  Empire  become  the  nor- 
mal usage.  During  Secretary  of  State  Alex- 
ander Halg's  confirmation  proceedings,  the 
more  common  reference  was  to  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism. This  can  be  taken  as  a  synonjrm 
reflecting  the  tendency  to  convert  anjrthlng 
that  Is  morally  unacceptable  into  an  Ism. 

But  If,  Indeed,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  are  engaged  In  an  Imperial 
competition,  it  is  surely  the  least  successful 
In  all  history.  In  the  last  30  years  both 
have  lost  Influence  and  suffered  grave  re- 


verses beyond  their  borders.  At  most  the  ef- 
fort has  been  to  see  who  can  lose  what  is 
called  Imperial  power  the  least  rapidly.  By 
any  calculation  we  have  been  losing  less 
rapidly  in  this  respect  than  the  Soviets;  sind 
the  largest  part  of  our  loss  of  Influence  has 
been  the  result  of  deliberate  policy— of  a 
well-considered  effort  to  build  up  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  independence  of  other 
lands.  We  are  now,  in  some  measure,  8\ir- 
prlsed  by  the  results  of  our  own  success. 

I  wo\ild  like  to  turn  flrst  to  the  Soviet 
Imperial  achievement  or  nonachlevement  of 
these  last  two  decades.  Then  In  a  second 
article  I  will  come  to  our  performance.  And 
finally  I  will  suggest  the  reasons,  surpris- 
ingly similar  In  the  main,  why  the  external 
Influence  of  both  of  the  superpowers  has 
been  In  decline,  one  obvious  reason  being 
that  what  Is  now  called  imperialism  bears 
only  the  most  pallid  relationship  to  the 
forthright  exercise  of  such  authority  In  ear* 
Her  times. 

The  year  I960  Is  a  very  good  one  on  which 
to  begin.  World  War  II  had  been  over  for 
IS  years:  Its  physical  ravages  had  been  re- 
paired; the  postwar  pattern  of  International 
power  and  Influence  seemed  fully  established 
and  totally  stable;  In  that  year,  or  more  ex- 
actly a  few  months  later,  I  became  the  serv- 
ant of  American  Imperialism  as  the  ambas- 
sador to  India.  In  1960,  any  Imperial  strate- 
gist In  Moscow,  looking  out  on  the  world 
scene  and  Ignoring  some  possible  developing 
flaws,  could  only  have  reacted  with  the  most 
Intense  satisfaction.  The  Soviet  Union,  in- 
comparably the  greatest  power  In  Europe, 
was  united  geographically  and  In  political 
and  economic  faith  and  system  with  China, 
the  greatest  power  In  Asia.  Along  the  western 
marches.  In  turn,  was  a  seemingly  faithful 
band  of  Communist  states — East  Germany, 
Poland,  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia.  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  as  well  as  the  independent  but  still 
stolidly  Communist  state  of  Yugoslavia  and 
the  terra  incognita  of  Albania.  Similarly  to 
the  east  the  writ  ran  on  to  North  Korea  and 
North  Vietnam.  One  marvels  now  to  think 
of  It:  an  Imperium,  as  It  seemed,  extending 
from  the  Brandenburg  Oate  to  the  port  of 
Haiphong.  There  had  been  nothing  like  It 
since  Oenghls  Khan  or,  as  the  Russians 
might  prefer,  Rome  Itself.  Quite  possibly  this 
structure  was  more  Impressively  solid  when 
viewed  from  the  outside  than  from  within. 
In  any  case,  all  American  references  were  to 
the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc;  In  those  years  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  characterized  China 
as  a  "Soviet  Manchukuo"  devoid  of  any  of 
the  essential  aspects  of  sovereignty.  All  sov- 
ereignty belonged  to  Moscow. 

But  there  was  yet  more.  In  Indonesia  Su- 
karno was  backed  by  a  large  and  powerful 
Communist  Party.  Egypt,  the  most  Influen- 
tial country  of  the  Arab  world,  was  recipient 
of  an  Increasing  flow  of  Soviet  arms  and  ad- 
visers. As  was  Ben  Bella  In  Algeria.  There 
was  support  to  Kwame  Nkrumah  In  Ohana. 
In  Italy  and  Prance,  huge  Communist  parties 
seemed  In  Impyeccable  subordination  to  So- 
viet command.  Similarly  smaller  ones  else- 
where. More  Important,  perhaps,  was  the 
feeling  everywhere  In  the  poor  lands  that 
socialism  was  on  the  wave  of  the  future.  How 
could  It  be  otherwise?  Capitalism  had  not 
served  to  break  the  terrible  bonds  of  poverty. 
There  must  be  an  alternative;  the  only  avail- 
able one  was  socialism  or  communism.  Mos- 
cow, not  Washington  (or  New  York),  had 
custody  of  the  future. 

One  has  only  to  recapture  this  past  to  see 
how  great  has  been  the  fall^-one  made 
greater  by  statesmen  who  ascribed  more 
unity  than  ever.  In  fact,  existed.  Russia  and 
China  have  split  bitterly  apart,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  developments  of  our  time. 


Rumania  has  developed  an  Independent  line 
that,  on  occasion,  has  Involved  overtures  to 
Pelilng.  Hungary  has  designed  Its  own  rela- 
tively liberal  economic  system.  The  case  of 
Poland  calls  for  no  current  comment.  Albania 
has  returned  from  an  association  with  China 
to  total  ambiguity.  Various  of  the  Western 
Communist  parties,  and  most  notably  that 
of  Italy,  have  proclaimed  their  Independence. 
In  Indonesia  the  Communists  were  liquidated 
with  a  cruelty  that  no  one  anywhere  could 
condone.  The  Soviet  advisers  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  Egypt.  Tanks  originally  supplied 
by  the  Soviets  ousted  Ben  Bella  and  returned 
him  to  the  confinement  that,  by  either  the 
French  or  his  own  people,  was  his  near- 
lifetime  career.  Nkrumah.  unwisely  absent 
from  his  country,  was  ousted.  And  In  the  poor 
countries  of  the  world  socialism  has  ceased 
to  be  the  glowing  alternative  to  poverty- 
given  the  terrible  weight  of  the  latter,  one 
might  only  wish  that  It  were.  As  Marx  him- 
self foresaw,  socialism  becomes  an  alternative 
only  after  the  arrival  of  capitalism.  It  is  a 
point  to  which  I  will  return. 

Against  all  this  has  been  the  Communist 
expansion — In  Afghanistan  to  rescue  a  fall- 
ing Marxist  regime,  a  country  as  Inhospitable 
to  Imperialism  In  the  last  two  centuries  as 
any  In  the  world.  And  In  Angola,  where  the 
MPLA  regime  Is  sustained  by  Cuban  soldiers 
and,  in  a  possibly  much  more  practical  way, 
by  revenues  from  Oulf  Oil.  And  In  Ethiopia, 
where,  as  Evelyn  Waugh  once  observed,  the 
writ  of  governments  has  never  run  reliably 
very  much  beyond  the  airport.  In  his  day 
the  railway  station.  As  a  bastion  of  commu- 
nism, Ethiopia  Is  In  exchange  for  Somalia, 
an  earlier  bastion  of  communl-^m.  now  an 
outpost  of  the  free  world.  Such  Is  the  20-year 
record  of  the  Soviet  Empire.  Elxpanslonlsm 
Indeed! 

In  contrast  with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  20-year  record  of  the  United  States  looks 
almost  heroic.  We  were  expelled  from  Indo- 
china, but  Indochina  Is  a  long  way  from  being 
China.  As  the  Soviets  suffered  in  Egypt,  so 
did  we  In  Iran.  Elsewhere  our  Influence  has 
yielded  to  the  discovery  of  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries that  they  could  charge  what  the  market 
would  bear,  something  that  should  not  have 
been  a  great  surprise  to  a  capitalist  country, 
an  opportunity  that  could  have  been  dis- 
covered from  a  reading  of  our  better  economic 
textbooks.  And.  as  In  the  case  of  Brazil, 
Mexico  and  perhaps  even  India,  our  Influence 
has  suffered  from  the  growing  self-confidence 
that  goes  with  Industrial  (or  agricultural) 
development.  Most  of  all.  It  has  suffered 
from  the  highly  successful  development  of 
our  advanced  Industrial  allies  and  friends. 
But  all  this,  as  noted,  we  have  soug-ht.  With 
all  these  countries  we  remain  on  reasonably 
friendly  terms.  Our  disasters  have  been  only 
In  countries.  South  Vietnam  and  Iran,  where 
we  attempted  a  much  closer  military  and 
political  embrace.  To  a  further  contempla- 
tion of  the  American  Imperial  record  over  the 
last  20  years  I  return  In  a  further  article. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Mar.  12,  1981] 

Moscow's  "Winning  Streak,"  Contin0ed 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

Since  World  War  TI  15  countries  have  for  a 
time  been  part  of  the  Soviet  power  system 
and  then  broken  away  from  It  The  high 
point  for  Soviet  world  Influence  was  In  1968 
when  both  China  and  Indonesia  were  part 
of  that  system.  There  was  a  second  high 
point  around  1970  when  Egypt,  India,  and 
Iraq  were  In  the  Soviet  orbit. 

Since  Egypt  pulled  out  in  1972.  India  In 
1977.  and  Iraq  In  1978  the  world  range  of 
Soviet  Influence  tias  been  at  a  minimum.  At 
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present  that  influence  is  less  than  at  any 
tune  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Moscow 
has  not  enjoyed  any  real  "winning  streak" 
since  it  lost  China  in  1960. 

One  of  the  more  Interesting  things  about 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Soviet  influence  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  is  that  the  United 
States  played  an  effective  role  in  only  one  of 
the  important  cases  of  a  country  getting  it- 
self out  of  the  Soviet  embrsce.  The  others 
who  escaped  did  it  mostly  on  their  own,  often 
in  spite  of  US  policies  which  hoobled  and 
delayed  them. 

Indonesia  was  the  one  Important  case 
where  the  escape  had  US  support.  The  CIA 
was  active  In  t>oth  planning  and  executing 
the  events  of  September,  1965.  when  a  com- 
munist coup  was  launched  and  converted 
into  a  communist  disaster.  The  Communist 
Party  of  Indonesia  was  literally  massacred. 
Estimates  of  the  number  killed  range  be- 
tween 80,000  and  300,000.  Indonesia  has  been 
in  a  state  of  semlhostlUty  with  Moscow  ever 
since. 

China  and  India  are  the  most  populous 
countries  on  Earth.  Indonesia  comes  Just 
after  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
In  population  If  Moscow  had  been  able  to 
hang  on  to  the  loyalties  of  China,  India,  and 
Indonesia  Eind  if  Moscow  could  count  them 
today  as  members  of  its  power  system  then 
Moscow  today  would  be  at  an  all-time  peak 
of  power  and  Influence.  But  sJl  three  were 
lost.  In  the  cases  of  China  and  'India  they 
were  lost  by  Moscow,  not  pulled  away  by 
Washington. 

The  Chinese  break  was  delayed  by  US 
hostility  and  was  long  concealed  by  the  US 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  The  Chinese  did 
not  feel  free  to  expose  the  extent  of  their 
differences  with  Moscow  until  President 
Nixon  went  to  China  In  1972.  After  that  the 
Chinese  were  secure  enough  to  become  the 
leading  advocates  of  a  world  coalition  to 
"contain"  the  Soviets. 

The  United  States  "tilted"  to  Pakistan 
during  its  1971  war  with  India.  A  US  naval 
task  force  sailed  Into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  but 
withdrew  when  the  Indian  army  Inflicted  a 
quick  and  decisive  defeat  on  the  Pakistani 
forces  in  eastern  Pakistan  which  then  be- 
came the  new  state  of  Bangladesh.  India  had 
preparef<  for  that  war  by  signing  a  20-year 
"friendship  and  cooperation"  treaty  with 
Moscow  In  August  and  by  placing  orders  for 
large  quantities  of  arms.  In  effect,  Moscow 
"covered "  India  while  India  broke  up  Pakis- 
tan. During  the  next  five  years  India  took 
$1.3  billion  In  arms  from  the  Soviets. 

Later,  Soviet  support  for  Vietnam  expan- 
sion In  India's  backyard,  and  Soviet  intrusion 
into  Afghanistan  helped  India  to  return  to 
a  policy  of  neutrality  between  Moscow  and 
Washington. 

The  first  Important  Soviet  loss  was  Yugo- 
slavia in  1948.  At  the  moment  of  the  break 
the  British  rushed  a  shipload  of  motor  fuel 
to  keep  that  country's  highway  transport 
going.  The  US  did  nothing,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Soviets  would  quickly  reassert 
their  control. 

Egypt  became  another,  and  a  particularly 
humiliating,  loes  to  Moscow.  President  Sadat 
broke  away  because  he  was  fed  up  with  the 
Soviet's  arrogance.  They  had  pushed  him 
around  too  much.  Mr.  Sadat's  switch  over  to 
the  US  side  was  a  dazzling  strategic  windfall 
for  Washington.  Its  effect  was  to  push  the 
Soviet  fleet  almost  out  of  the  Mediterranean 
by  depriving  It  of  the  use  of  Alexandria.  But 
it  happened,  without  help  from  Washington. 

In  other  words,  Moscow  is  its  own  worst 
enemy.  Its  clumsy  mishandling  of  one  coun- 
try after  another  has  driven  out  of  the 
Soviet  orbit  enough  countries  and  peoples 


to  dominate  the  world  decisively.  It  lost 
China  because  It  refused  even  to  talk  about 
territories  taken  from  China  by  the  Czars. 
Incidentally,  it  alienated  Japan  by  refusing 
to  surrender  small  Islands  Just  north  of 
Japan  which  St&lln  bad  grabbed  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n. 

In  all  important  cases  except  Indonesia 
Moscow's  loss  was  due  either  to  changes  In 
the  power  pattern  which  made  the  Soviet 
relationship  a  disadvantage,  or  because  the 
Soviet  hand  was  too  heavy.  Usually,  the 
United  States  was  a  surprised  onlooker. 

When  we  are  talking  about  breaking  up 
the  Soviet  empire  Washington  has  a  poor 
record.  Moscow's  own  heavy  and  arrogant 
hand  has  done  more  for  Washington  than 
Washington's  own  often  misguided  efforts. 

Let  us  hope  that  sending  unrequested 
guns  and  advisers  to  El  Salvador  will  not  add 
one  more  Item  to  the  list  of  mistakes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  Senator  Proxiore  such  time 
as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend.  I  shall  not  take  more  than  2  or 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 


DEALING  WITH  THE  UNSPEAKABLE : 
RECALLING  THE  YEARS  OP  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  what  happened  during 
the  holocaust  is  an  attempt  to  describe 
something  beyond  the  imaginatirai  of 
mankind.  Yet.  it  is  very  important  that 
each  and  every  one  of  us  remember  just 
what  took  place.  Mankind  must  never  be 
allowed  to  forget  that  more  than  6  mil- 
lion Jews,  gypsies,  and  other  so-called 
"undesirables"  perished  in  the  archipel- 
ago of  Nazi  death  camps  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  Where  Nazi  virulence 
reached  its  ugly  climax :  The  medical  ex- 
periment, the  gas  chamber,  and  the 
crematorium. 

It  is  diCBcult  to  believe  how  far  this 
blatant  attempt  to  commit  genocide  was 
allowed  to  go  in  the  supposedly  civilized 
20th  century.  Yet  the  truth  is  that  not 
only  were  the  Nazis  almost  successful  in 
carrying  out  the  goals  of  the  "final  solu- 
tion," but  nothing  was  directly  done  to 
stop  them.  Is  it  possible  that  this  attempt 
to  commit  outright  genocide  against  all 
of  European  Jewry  vras  successfully  kept 
secret  from  the  German  citizenry,  frmn 
soldiers,  intelligence  agents,  and  the  for- 
eign press?  According  to  Walter  Laqueur 
in  his  volume  entitled,  "Tlie  Terrible  Se- 
cret," this  was  partially  the  case.  Accord- 
ing to  Nazi  propaganda,  the  Jews  were 
not  to  be  executed,  just  "resettled,"  "re- 
moved." given  "special  treatment."  Still, 
too  many  cables  were  intercepted  and 
codes  broken  for  the  world  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  Nazis'  intentirai  to  achieve 
the  goals  of  the  "final  solution."  The 
holocaust  became  an  open  secret.  The 
problem  was  an  acute  unwillingness 
among  the  knowledgeable  to  accept  the 
truth  of  the  situation. 

A  haunting  rationale  for  this  epidemic 
of  moral  nimibness  was  provided  by  Wil- 


lem  'Vlaser't  Hooft.  founding  secretary  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches: 

People  could  find  no  place  in  their  con- 
sciousness for  such  an  unimaginable  hor- 
ror. ...  It  is  possible  to  Uve  in  a  twilight 
between  knowing  and  not  knowing. 

Several  examples  of  this  unwillingness 
to  acknowledge  the  Nazis'  genocidal  in- 
tentions come  to  mind. 

While  the  United  States  had  the  ca- 
pacity, the  Roosevelt  administration 
preferred  not  to  bomb  Auschwitz  or  even 
the  train  tracks  leading  there.  Instead, 
the  White  House  ordered  rescue  by  vic- 
tory— though  by  the  end  of  the  war,  only 
a  remnant  of  Auschwitz'  prisoners 
could  be  saved.  Despite  the  fact  that 
70,000  Jews  were  murdered  at  Babi  Yar, 
the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  recognize 
specific  crimes  perpetrated  against  the 
Jews.  And  in  Britain,  Anthony  Eden 
feared  that  statements  about  such  Nazi 
slaughterhouses  might  cause  the  Ger- 
mans to  harden  their  hearts. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  accurate  ex- 
planatiMi  that  describes  why  the  Nazis 
were  able  to  go  as  far  as  they  actually 
did  is  Edmund  Burke's  dictum: 

The  only  thing  necessary  for  the  triumph 
of  evil  Is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing. 

Today,  we  have  an  (8>portunity  to  take 
an  official  stand  on  the  international 
crime  of  genocide.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  leading  power  of  the  Western 
World  should  refrain  from  officially  con- 
demning this  most  hideous  crime.  In 
ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention,  the 
United  States  of  America  will  inform  the 
world  that  it  will  not  t(rierate  a  recur- 
rence of  what  happened  during  the  holo- 
caust. Let  us  procrastinate  no  longer  and 
ratify  this  important  convention. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader  still  has  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  has  no  fur- 
ther need  for  his  time  or  if  there  is  a:iy 
time  remaining 

Mr.  ROBERT.  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  if  I  have  any  remaining,  to  the 
distinguished  majcHlty  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  a  matter  he  wishes  to 
take  care  of  and  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  a  matter.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes  in  length,  in  which  Senators 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  not  more 
than  10  minutes  each^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  Senator  from  Georgia  Is  recog- 
nized. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
15 — ENLARGEMENT  OF  GRAIN 
EMBARGO  TO  INCLUDE  ALL  COM- 
MERCE  WITH  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  concurrent  resolution  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  find  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  »4r.  President,  to- 
d€«r  is  Agriculture  Day  1981,  and  I  should 
like  to  take  a  minute  on  this  special  d&y 
to  remind  my  colleagues  of  a  few  facts: 

Agriculture  is  our  Nation's  No.  1  in- 
dustry, witfe  assets  of  over  $927  billion ; 

Agriculture  is  our  N^ticm's  No.  1  em- 
ployer— with  over  15  million  people; 

Agriculture  is  our  Nation's  No.  1  in- 
flation flgbter — ^with  productivity  growth 
five  times  greater  than  nonf arm  industry 
over  the  past  5  years ;  and 

Agriculture  is  our  Nation's  No.  1  ex- 
porter—exporting over  $40  billion  worth 
of  produce  last  year. 

In  short,  while  industry  loses  ground  to 
Its  scrambling  foreign  competition,  the 
United  States  and  its  farmers  are  pro- 
viding the  one  bright  spot  in  our  trade 
with  other  nations  and  a  transfusion  to 
the  economy  just  when  we  need  it. 

But  I  remind  my  colleagues  of  one 
other  fact:  Not  aU  of  America's  farmers 
are  able  to  ship  their  product  to  the 
market  that  wants  to  buy  it.  T*e  grain 
embargo,  imposed  15  months  ago,  has 
penalized  the  farmers  for  the  exact  qual- 
ities we  are  trying  to  reward  in  tiie  rest 
of  the  economy:  They  have  a  good  proo- 
uct,  produced  in  abundance,  and  aggres- 
sively marketed  overseas. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair.  And  I  happen 
to  know  that  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
to  this  body  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  either. 

So,  today  I,  along  with  Mr.  Jepsen, 
Mr.  BoREN,  and  Mr.  Buxpers,  am  sub- 
mittmg  a  resolution  cosponsored  by  a 
majority  of  other  Senators,  both  Re- 
publican and  Democrat,  from  all  parts 
of  this  country,  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  U.S.  embargo  on 
grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  be  ex- 
panded to  include  all  goods  and  services 
exported  to  that  countrv — or  that  no 
embargo  be  in  effect  at  all. 

There  is  little  doubt  to  my  mtod  that 
the  original  purpose  of  the  grato  em- 
bargo was  valid.  It  was  designed  to  re- 
taliate against  the  uncalled  for  and  un- 
civilized tavasion  of  Afghanistan.  But  to 
the  last  15  months,  it  has  become  clear 
that  the  embargo  must  either  be  lifted, 
cr  expanded  to  cover  all  trade  with  the 
Soviets. 

With  this  resolutiMi.  I  am  simply  say- 
tag  that  if  we  are  to  have  an  embargo 
of  the  grain  and  food  which  this  Nation 
so  abundantly  produces,  then  the  embar- 
go is  gomg  to  be  extended  further  than 
farm  products.  It  will  be  extended  across 
the  board  for  all  business  and  for  all  of 
our  commerce  with  the  Russians. 


The  American  farmer  has  always 
been  on  the  very  frontUne  to  support  of 
preservtog  our  national  security  and  to- 
tegrlty.  The  American  farmer  does  not 
mtod  shouldermg  the  biutlen  of  this  em- 
bargo for  the  good  of  the  country  if  that 
burden  is  shared  evenly  by  tdl.  But  our 
fanners  are  tired.  They  are  tired  of  doing 
more  tham  their  share.  They  have  been 
stogled  out  to  bear  the  burden  for  all 
of  us.  I  now  believe  that  If  we  are  gotog 
to  go  toto  the  embargo  bustoess.  we 
should  go  in  all  the  way — or  not  at  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  those  who 
say  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  send  the 
wrong  ktod  of  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  I  strongly  believe  that  this  em- 
bargo has  done  little  more  than  show 
the  Soviets  that  we  are  willtog  to  hurt 
ourselves  greatly  to  order  to  hurt  them 
a  little.  For  an  embargo  to  be  effective, 
our  people  must  be  willtog  to  pay  the 
price,  and  impose  a  penalty  on  the  So- 
viet Union  that  might  have  an  effect  on 
their  behavior. 

This  is  the  goal  of  all  Americans. 

All  Americans  are  willtog  to  do  their 
part  in  reachtog  that  goal. 

(The  text  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  15)  is  prtoted  in  the  routtoe 
momtog  business  proceedtogs.) 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  Geor- 
gia in  sponsoring  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution. "The  resolution  very  simply  states 
that  as  long  as  there  is  an  embargo  of 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  embargo 
should  pertato  to  all  goods  and  services. 

I  cannot  stand  by  any  longer  and  al- 
low the  American  farmer  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  embargo.  This  resolution 
does  not  debate  whether  or  not  the  grato 
embargo  is  servtag  a  foreign  poUcy  pur- 
pose— it  only  debates  the  fact  that  4 
percent  of  our  population  have  been 
stogled  out  to  carry  the  burden. 

Mr.  President,  over  14  months  ago 
President  Carter  imposed  a  unilateral 
embargo  of  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  response  to  a  step-up  in  So- 
viet aggression,  especially  to  Afghani- 
stan. The  problem  was  that  the  grato 
embargo  was  the  only  substantive  action 
he  took.  Stoce  the  embargoed  grato  is 
only  about  8  percent  of  the  Soviet's  pro- 
jected needs,  the  impact  on  Russia  was 
not  great.  On  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
pact on  the  American  farmer  was 
catastrophic. 

As  I  stated  on  January  4,  1980.  Presi- 
dent Carter  shot  the  farmer  to  the  foot 
and  then  said  to  Russia,  "There,  take 
that." 

I  have  long  stated  that  America  should 
never  use  food  as  a  weapon.  Farmers  are 
proud  and  patriotic  people,  but  what  this 
ineffecti-ve  grata  embargo  has  done  is  to 
make  the  farmer  the  whipptog  boy  for 
Soviet  aggression.  My  State  of  Iowa,  with 
its  high  exports,  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
grain  embargo — but  every  U.S.  farmer 
also  became  the  victim.  They  could  not 
understand  why  they  had  been  stogled 
out  to  "punish"  the  Soviets.  And  what 
an  inadequate  pimishment  it  was.  We 
have  the  facts  to  prove  that. 

On  June  30,   1980,  Lt.  Gen.  Eugene 


Tlghe,  Director  of  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  testified,  along  with  ser- 
eral  top  Soviet  analysts,  that  the  Soviet 
grain  embargo  had  almost  no  efi'ect  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  Accordtog  to  the  testi- 
mony, the  Soviets  will  have  a  grato 
shortfall  durtog  1980  of  only  3  percent. 
The  testimony  conttoued: 

It  will  not  appreciably  affect  their  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  .  .  .  We  observed  that  the 
Soviets  very  quickly  replaced  most  of  the 
grain  that  we  embargoed  from  other  West- 
ern sources,  mftlnly  Argentina,  although 
Canada  did  export  some  wheat  alter  our 
embargo. 

Clearly,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  suf- 
fered even  minimal  hardship  because  of 
the  U.S.  sales  suspension  of  grato  or 
other  agricultural  products.  Prior  to  the 
sales  suspension,  per  capita  meat  con- 
sumption in  the  Soviet  Union  averaged 
120  pounds,  a  figure  that  no  analyst  be- 
lieves will  drop  by  more  than  5  to  8 
pounds.  Senator  Tower  has  described  the 
impact  of  the  embargo  as  betog  tanta- 
mount to  a  "Big  Mac"  attack.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, to  any  case,  to  measure  the  precise 
impact  of  such  a  reduction  to  meat  sup- 
plies because  of  the  simple  fact  that  food 
Unes  and  deprivation  have  always  been 
the  norm  for  Soviet  people. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  sui>- 
plies  a  majority  of  the  com  that  is  sold 
on  the  world  market  and  that  corn  is  the 
preferred  feed  grato.  However,  sorghum 
and  manioc  can  be  substituted  for  com 
and  both  of  these  commodities  are  often 
available  from  Latto  America,  or  Asian 
suppliers.  Further,  grato  is  a  commodity 
that  can  be  easily  transshipped  from  the 
origtoal  desttoation.  Unless  we  are  able 
to  monitor  every  boxcar,  every  barge,  and 
every  freighter  to  the  world,  the  Soviets 
will  likely  be  able  to  find  some  witting 
ally  to  be  th^r  agent. 

While  the  embargo  has  not  had  the 
plaimed  effect  on  the  Soviets,  it  has  had 
a  very  negative  effect  on  the  United 
States.  The  cost  of  the  embargo  was 
home  in  several  ways.  First,  of  course  was 
the  $2.25  billion  spent  by  the  Government 
to  purchase  the  more  than  13  million 
metric  tons  of  grato  contracted  for  by 
the  Soviets  to  order  to  "mmimlze  the 
adverse  impact  of  the  embargo  on  the 
American  farmer."  Next,  the  United 
States  suffered  a  loss  in  trade  revenues 
equivalent  to  that  portion  of  the  embar- 
goed U.S.  grato  that  did  not  slip  through 
to  the  Soviet  Union  through  third  parties 
or  was  not  otherwise  resold  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  still  has  no 
effective  method  of  preventing  U.S.  grato 
from  being  transshipped  through  third 
countries  to  the  Soviet  Union.  And  even 
if  it  did,  it  could  not  stop  other  countries 
from  selling  their  grato  to  the  Soviets 
and  replactog  it  with  U.S.  grato. 

As  of  mid  June  1989,  the  Government 
had  managed  to  sell  less  than  half  of 
the  grain  it  purchased,  and  some  of  the 
sales  were  at  as  much  as  a  dollar  a  bushel 
less  than  what  the  Government  had  paid 
for  it.  Whatever  the  Government  did  not 
sell  either  to  foreign  traders  or  to  U.S. 
traders  for  export,  of  course,  added  to 
the  overall  deficit  figure  for  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  trade.  This  further  weakened 
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the   dollar  to   totematlonal   monetary 
circles. 

Ftoally.  contrary  to  the  optimistic  pre- 
dictions of  Bob  Bergland,  the  commodity 
markets  did  not  go  back  to  normal  to  3 
months;  It  was  more  like  5  months. 

The  high  toterest  rates  resulttog  from 
Carter's  inflation  caused  many  farmers 
to  sell  their  grain  to  elevators  at  a  loss 
so  they  could  finance  sprtog  planttag. 

To  make  matters  even  worse.  Carter  in 
mid -June  1980  toformed  several  large 
grato  trading  companies  that  they  could 
resume  selling  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  long  as  it  was  foreign  gram.  To  grato 
traders,  this  was  an  open  admission  that 
the  grain  embargo  had  failed  and  that 
Carter  had  no  illusions  about  the  1  "80-81 
trading  year.  Carter's  decision  allowed 
the  major  grato  traders  to  buy  wheat 
anywhere  to  the  world  to  meet  Soviet 
demand. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  grato  em- 
bargo relative  to  the  "signal"  it  sends  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  all  Americans 
want  to  send  a  strong  message  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  I  do  not  feel  that  mes- 
sage needs  to  be  home  by  the  4  percent 
of  our  population  who  are  farmers.  If 
we  want  to  send  a  message,  then  an  em- 
bargo on  all  goods  and  services  Is  a  much 
stronger  message  than  that  of  a  partial 
grato  embargo. 

While  I  still  firmly  believe  the  em- 
bargo should  be  resctoded.  I  will  not  de- 
bate that  subject  today.  Rather.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  joto  me  to  supporttag 
this  resolution  to  embargo  all  goods  and 
services  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  long  as 
there  is  a  grain  embargo.  The  American 
farmer  is  willtog  to  help  carry  out  our 
foreign  policy,  but  they  are  not  willtog 
to  stand  alone. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  talked  about  this 
embargo  from  January  4. 1980,  beginntog 
about  8:45  to  the  eventog.  5  mtoutes  af- 
ter the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  announced  he  was  placing  the  em- 
bargo in  answer  to  the  military  aggres- 
sion of  Russia  to  Afghanistan. 

When  I  was  asked  about  this  by  the 
press  to  a  telephone  call,  my  first  reac- 
tion was  that  it  seemed  to  me  that,  to 
the  toterests  of  appearing  tough — which 
we  had  not  done  for  some  considerable 
period  of  time — although  well  toten- 
tioned,  I  am  sure,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  pulled  out  his  six-gun,  shot 
the  American  farmer  to  the  foot,  and 
said  to  Russia,  "There,  take  that."  The 
problem  was  military  aggression  to  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  contato  all 
of  the  facts  that  we  all  know  well,  the 
facts  that  I  have  said  from  one  coast  to 
the  other  and  from  the  Canadian  border 
to  the  Mexican  border,  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  over  the  past  14  months 
across  this  Nation. 

The  grato  embargo  when  it  was  first 
imposed  was  grudgmgly  accepted  by  all 
major  farm  organizations  which  said, 
"Let  us  give  them  some  time." 

The  farmers  to  my  State  who  are  very 
patriotic  folks  as  all  farmers  are,  said, 
'Well,  if  it  is  going  to  help  and  it  makes 
a  difference,  we  will  reserve  our  judg- 
ment." 


But  as  we  all  know,  it  was  a  failed  pro- 
cedure. It  is  riddled  and  punctured  just 
hterally,  with  page,  after  page,  after 
page  of  documented  m.sadmmistration, 
a  lack  of  communication,  and  assump- 
tions that  were  made,  for  example,  that 
all  of  the  other  coimtries,  tis  we  were 
told,  were  gotog  to  go  around  and  sup- 
port the  embargo  with  us  of  course, 
turned  out  not  to  be  true.  There  is  the 
fact  that  an  announcement  was  made 
several  months  after  the  embargo  was 
put  on  by  the  then  President  who  said, 
'Gram  companies,  it  is  all  right  for  you 
to  trade  and  sell  grato  to  Russia  as  long 
as  it  is  not  ours."  There  Is  the  fact  that 
for  nearly  90  days  after  the  embargo  was 
imposed  we  sold  fertilizer  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  to  Russia  in 
order  that  they  could  put  more  fertilizers 
on  the  land  to  improve  their  crops. 

But  where  are  we  now?  We  are  at  a 
place  where  today  to  the  United  States  of 
Amer'ca  people  to  the  agriculture  com- 
munity, agriculture  producers  all  over 
this  country,  among  other  thtogs,  are 
filtog  their  tocome  tax  returns  and  there 
is  no  tocome  to  pay  tax  on.  They  are  buy- 
tog  their  chemicals,  their  seed,  and  their 
fertilizer  to  get  ready  for  planttog,  and 
they  are  faced  the  second  year  to  a  row 
with  a  25  to  35  percent  tocrease  to  the 
cost  of  the  materials  they  need  for  pro- 
duction. They  are  faced  with  nearly  a 
doubling  of  the  cost  of  the  fuel  that  it 
cost  and  they  are  faced  agato  for  the 
second  time  in  history — we  did  not  be- 
lieve it  could  happen — with  the  highest 
toterest  rates  that  we  have  seen  stoce  the 
Civil  War  days. 

And  I  shall  say  this  to  this  admto- 
istration  and  those  who  are  iidvising  the 
President,  who  I  know  personally  cares 
very  much  and  is  trytog  very  hard  to 
justify  lifttog  the  embargo  but  is  being 
advised  by  a  few  that  it  would  send  the 
wrong  signal :  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  to  those  to  the  admin- 
istration and  to  the  advisers  that  are 
suggesttog  this  that  they  look  at  and 
think  about  the  big  picture. 

No.  1,  we  are  about  to  embark 
and  we  are  to  fact  taking  the  first  step 
forward  to  a  journey  that  is  going  to  be 
tough,  that  is  gotog  to  be  a  journey  that 
will  change  the  direction  of  this  country 
for  the  first  time  to  over  a  half -century, 
a  change  in  direction  that  was  mandated 
by  the  American  people  on  the  4th  of 
November,  a  chance  to  get  our  economy 
back  on  track,  to  get  productivity  built 
back  toto  our  econ(Hny  and  our  basic 
operation  to  this  country. 

"To  bring  that  change  about.  B4r.  Pres- 
ident, we  need  the  support  and  the  con- 
sensus of  all  Americans  and  today  up 
until  this  potot  the  President  has  en- 
joyed this  and  it  has  been  a  bipartisan 
approach  that  we  have  been  taking  to 
get  this  job  done  to  do,  first,  the  first 
step  that  must  be  taken  and  that  is  to  get 
control  on  the  tocrease  to  Government 
spendtog. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  advisers  are 
saytog  "Do  not  lift  this  embargo  because 
it  will  send  the  wrong  signal,"  and  I  say 
send  the  wrong  signal  to  whom?  They 
say  because  of  Poland.  I  say  so  what  is 
new?  Poland  yesterday.  El  Salvador  to- 


day, Nicaragua  last  year.  Zimbabwe  be- 
fore that,  Angola.  Ethiopia.  Afghanistan. 
No;  we  are  not  sendtog  the  wrong  signal 
when  we  lift  the  embargo  because  we  are 
about  to  embark  on  a  journey  to  this 
country  that  is  gotog  to  be  a  tough  one. 

To  change  the  economy,  to  turn 
around  the  direction  of  this  whole  Na- 
tion, we  need  the  ccmsensus  of  all  of  our 
people,  and  I  might  suggest  to  any  of  the 
generals  who  might  think  that  this  is  a 
good  thing  to  send  the  right  signal,  it  is 
ineffective  as  it  is,  to  our  adversaries  or 
enemies. 

I  suggest  to  them  that  they  consider 
the  fact  that  we  are  about  to  enter  toto 
a  very  important  domestic  battle  of 
changing  the  direction  of  this  country. 
We  need  the  support  of  all  their  troops, 
and  if  you  are  a  general  and  turn  around 
and  you  find  the  troops  you  are  leading 
are  starting  to  turn  and  go  the  other 
way  you  have  serious  problems.  And 
that,  Mr.  President,  is  coming  close  to 
happening  to  this  country. 

That  is  why  we  are  totroducing  this 
concurrent  resolution  as  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  to  just  simply  come  up  and  say: 

I  made  a  promise  to  the  American  people. 
This  administration  made  a  promise  to  the 
American  people,  and  especially  to  the  agri- 
cultural community,  that  the  embargo  was 
going  to  be  lifted,  and  I  simply  today  an- 
nounce that  it  Is  lifted. 

Lest  one  thtok  it  is  a  wrong  signal,  I 
do  not  believe  it  is,  with  the  events  that 
have  taken  place,  with  the  posture  we 
have  taken,  with  the  budget  arrange- 
ments that  are  being  made,  and  with  the 
talk  and  the  concern  about  attaining 
and  matotaintog  the  level  of  defense 
that  will  keep  the  peace.  Whatever  is 
necessary  to  do  it,  let  us  do  it.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  has  the  wrong  signal. 

I  suggest  that  to  the  toterest  of  bring- 
ing this  whole  program  along  we  all  Joto 
together,  and  it  is  a  two-way  street,  to 
getttog  about  this  very  serious  and  very 
tough  bustoess  of  getting  the  economic 
program  and  all  of  its  four  steps,  namely, 
first,  control  of  Government  spendtog: 
second,  tax  cuts  across  the  board  and 
restructuring  for  the  bustoess  commu- 
nity tovestment  to  get  our  productivity 
going  to  create  jobs;  third,  to  reform 
our  regulatory  agencies  and  bring  real- 
ism toto  this;  and  fourth,  have  a  tight 
monetary  policy,  so  we  can  all  support 
this  and  go  down  the  same  road  together 
and  give  those  of  us  and  there  are  many 
of  us  here  who  represent  an  agriculture 
community  to  the  constituency  a  chance 
to  do  so  with  g\isto  and  enthusiasm,  be- 
cause that  is  what  we  have  been  doing 
and  that  is  what  we  want  to  conttoue  to 
do.  But  the  embargo  must  be  lifted. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
briefly  to  commend  our  colleagues,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  for  totroducing  this  concur- 
rent resolution.  It  is  not  only  timely  but 
it  is  really  p-^st  time.  We  should  not  be 
experiencing  the  problems  we  are  facing 
today  with  the  embargo.  It  should  have 
been  lifted  long  ago.  It  is  doing  far.  far 
more  harm  not  only  to  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation,  but  to  the  country  as  a 
whole  and  to  many  ways  it  completely 
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contradicts  what  we  are  trylns  to  do  In 
the  domestic  fleid  by  what  we  are  doing 
In  the  foreign  field. 

The  effect  of  the  embargo  as  to  the 
good  it  has  done  has  been  nominal  at 
best,  tmd  in  some  respects  the  effect  went 
eyen  further  each  day,  and  the  weight 
is  becoming  heavier  and  heavier  on  the 
I»resldent  to  lift  the  embargo.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difBcuit  for  many 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  on  cuts  in  the  agri- 
cultural programs  when  the  embargo  is 
doing  so  much  damage  to  people  in  the 
farming  business. 

We  all  know  we  have  a  challenge  to 
take  this  country  forward  and  we  need  a 
strtKig  economic  program  to  get  this 
country  turned  around  and  going  in  the 
right  direction.  But  certainly  a  grain 
embargo  is  not  the  way  to  go  about  it. 

I  know  the  President  has  had  great 
pressure  put  on  him  by  those  in  the  for- 
eign policy  field.  They  have  said  to  him : 
"Mr.  President,  if  you  would  lift  the 
embargo  now  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness 
toward  Russia."  I  say  that  is  a  lot  of 
hogwash. 

The  Russians  followed  the  Presidential 
campaign  that  we  had  last  fall  just  as 
closely  as  did  the  American  people.  They 
know  what  the  President  said  in  his  cam- 
paign when  he  said  he  would  build  a 
stronger  defense,  he  would  stand  up  to 
our  enemies,  he  was  going  to  work 
toward  a  balanced  budget,  and  he  was 
going  to  take  this  country  forward  again 
and  turn  ^e  economy  around.  One  other 
thing  he  said  was  he  was  going  to  lift 
the  embargo. 

So  in  no  way  do  I  think  that  it  would 
show  as  a  weakness  of  America  toward 
Russia. 

The  direct  effect  it  is  having  on  the 
farmers  of  this  country  is  so  great  that 
above  everything  else  that  should  be  the 
first  consideration,  let  alone  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  we  have  is 
our  balance  of  trade,  and  the  greatest 
contributors  in  our  balance  of  trade 
toward  offsetting  all  the  imports  we  are 
bringing  in.  are  the  fanners  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

They  absolutely  cannot  be  expected  to 
carry  the  load  for  the  rest  of  this  country 
and  its  foreign  policy,  and  to  single  out 
6  million  business  people — and  fanners 
are  business  people — who  make  2.8  per- 
cent of  the  total  population,  and  think 
they  alone  can  carry  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  is  ridiculous. 

I  just  hope  we  bring  forward  this  reso- 
lution as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Once  again  I  want  to  commend  Sen- 
ator Mattiwglt  and  Senator  Jepsew  for 
thdr  efforts,  on  their  resolution,  and  I 
hope  we  can  expedite  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  restdution  and  pass  it 
rapidly. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  PRE8SLER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  conciurent  resolution. 
and  I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  on  it. 

I  also  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk 
relating  to  the  milk  price  support  bill. 
Latw  today  at  a  proper  time  I  shall  call 
up  the  amendment.  I  ask  imanlmous 


consent  that  the  amendment  I  have  at 
the  desk  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  First  of  all,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  oi  the  concurrent  resolution 
about  which  my  colleague  just  spoke. 

We  have  had  a  funny  situation  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  we  import  ca- 
sein from  the  Soviet  Union  which  com- 
petes with  our  farm  products,  yet  we 
cannot  export  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  sell  combines,  tractors,  and  ma- 
chinery to  harvest  wheat,  yet  we  will 
not  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  carry  on  industrial  trade,  tourism, 
and  other  activities,  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  even  an  exchange  of  scholars 
and  diplomats,  yet  we  have  asked  our 
farmers  not  to  sell  grain  there. 

I  support,  and  I  would  support,  a  total 
embargo  if  that  is  our  policy.  But  it  is 
extremely  diflBcult  to  support  an  embargo 
on  one  item  which  all  analyses  have  in- 
dicated is  not  working,  and  where  we  are 
essentially  shooting  ourselves  in  the  foot, 
so  to  speak. 

The  lost  U.S.  grain  exports  have  also 
hurt  our  urban  taxpayers  because  we 
have  lost  foreign  currency.  Other  na- 
tions are  selling  the  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  being 
hurt.  Rather  our  balance  of  payments, 
which  causes  inflation,  is  being  hiut. 

The  Soviets  are  still  in  Afghanistan. 
Indeed,  many  of  their  troops  and  equip- 
ment are  being  hauled  into  Afghanistan 
in  American-built  trucks.  So  once  again 
we  have  treated  the  agricultural  sector  of 
our  economy  differently  from  the  way  we 
treat  our  industrial  sector.  That  has  long 
been  a  theme  of  mine  and  a  concern  of 
mine.  Therefore,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution  which  has  been  offered. 

I  am  also  a  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
of  my  colleague  from  Nebraska  regarding 
the  grain  embargo.  At  the  proper  time,  I 
will  be  offering  my  amendment,  which  I 
have  just  asked  be  printed,  which  would 
provide  that  the  changes  in  the  dairy 
program  could  not  occur  unless  the  grain 
embargo  were  lifted. 

Mr.  President,  last  October  I  had  an 
amendment  in  the  Senate  which  passed 
43  to  39  deleting  funding  from  the  appro- 
priations bill  and  asking  that  the  grain 
embargo  be  lifted  immediately.  That  ef- 
fort failed  or  was  voted  down  on  the 
House  side,  but  it  did  pass  the  Senate. 

Let  me  also  say  it  was  my  clear  under- 
standing that  President  Reagan  promised 
to  lift  the  grain  embargo.  He  said  that 
during  the  campaign. 

I  believe  it  should  be  lifted,  and  that 
our  foreign  policy  objectives  would  be 
served  by  so  doing. 

As  a  member  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Relat'ons  I  have  been  con- 
cerned that  we  are  told  the  grain  em- 
bargo is  serving  a  foreign  pjlicy  piu-- 
pose.  It  is  no  longer  doiiig  so. 

For  all  those  reasons,  Mr.  President. 
I  join  In  these  efforts.  I  think  we  must 
continue  to  keep  the  pressure  on  to  lift 
the  grain  embargo.  I  have  not  been 
pleased  with  the  explanations  clven  by 
the  White  House,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
join  in  every  effort  and  continue  to 
make  the  point  repeatedly  on  this  Sen- 


ate floor  that  it  Is  not  a  wise  policy  from 
a  foreign  policy  formulation  point  of 
view  or  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

Let  me  repeat,  Mr.  President,  at  the 
proper  time  later  today  I  will  bring  in 
my  amendment  to  section  201  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
This  amendment  will  provide  that: 

The  provlslooa  of  this  »ct  will  not  become 
effective  until  the  restrictions  heretofore 
Imposed  on  the  export  of  U.S.  agricultural 
products  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socltillet 
Republics  under  the  authority  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  197S  are  termi- 
nated. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor.  For  far  too  long  the 
farmers  of  America  have  been  asked  to 
carry  the  entire  burden  of  the  action 
taken  against  the  Soviet  Union  because 
of  their  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  This 
resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  embargo  on  grain  exports 
to  the  Soviet  Union  be  extended  to  all 
products  or,  that  such  grain  embargo  be 
rescinded.  Extending  the  embargo  to  all 
products  is  the  least  we  should  do.  The 
American  farmer  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  but  he  can- 
not be  expected  to  continue  to  suffer 
alone. 

Ever  since  this  embargo  was  put  In 
place  by  the  Carter  administration, 
those  of  us  from  farm  States  have  been 
asking,  "Who's  suffering  more  from  this 
embargo,  the  Russians  or  the  American 
farmers?"  It  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  clear  to  my  colleagues  that  what  I 
predicted  all  along  has  actually  hap- 
pened. Instead  of  punishing  the  Soviets, 
the  President's  action  has  served  only  to 
add  to  the  financial  distress  of  an  al- 
ready depressed  farm  economy  and  seri- 
ously injured  our  national  economy  as 
well. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  managed  rather 
well  without  us.  They  have  reduced  their 
own  exports  of  grain  to  their  satellite 
countries.  And,  they  have  increased  Im- 
ports from  other  producer  nations — In- 
cluding some  of  our  best  allies.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  rise  in  International 
grain  prices,  yet  a  severe  decline  in  the 
price  U.S.  farmers  receive  for  their  grain 
because  they  are  fenced  out  of  this  key 
market. 

Sure,  it  is  important  to  tell  the  Soviets 
that  the  United  States  will  not  tolerate 
military  aggression  in  the  free  world. 
But  what  has  actually  happened  Is  that, 
because  of  this  grain  embargo,  the  So- 
viets are  not  paying  for  their  military  ag- 
gression— the  U.S.  farmer  Is. 

Our  grain  exports  &re  not  only  im- 
portant to  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
econcHny,  but  for  the  national  economic 
well-being  of  the  entire  Nation.  Grain 
exports  go  a  long  way  toward  paying 
the  cost  of  oil  we  must  Import.  By  ex- 
porting a  renewable  resource,  food  en- 
ergy, we  then  gain  the  dollars  we  need 
to  import  a  vital  and  nonrenewable  re- 
source, fuel  energy.  It  is  a  good  bargain, 
not  just  for  farm  families,  but  for  our 
economy  as  a  whole. 

I  think  we  now  recognize  that  when 
we  stopped  the  exports  of  grain  last 
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year,  our  balance-of-payments  problems 
were  magnified,  our  inflation  went  up, 
and  our  interest  rates  continued  to  stay 
far  higher  than  they  should. 

In  the  meantime  we  continued  to  ship 
Caterpillar  tractors  to  Russia  so  they 
could  farm  their  land  better.  We  did  not 
embargo  fertilizer  so  they  can  Increase 
production.  The  embargo  has  not  work- 
ed. I  think  It  is  time  to  move  toward  other 
means  of  putting  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  An  across-the-board  embargo  is 
one  thing,  but  an  embargo  confined  to 
grain  does  not  work. 

Mr.  President,  this  embargo  has  been 
replete  with  inequities.  We  gave  the  huge 
grain  exporters  the  opportunity  to  ship 
grain  that  was  in  the  pipeline  at  the 
time  of  the  embargo  to  Russia,  but  we 
have  not  embargoed  the  other  products 
that  flow  into  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  time 
that  we  go  on  record  saying  we  cannot 
tolerate  these  ineffective,  unfair  and  par- 
tial embargoes.  We  have  tried  export 
embargoes  on  food  under  Republican  ad- 
ministrations; we  have  tried  an  export 
embargo  on  food  imder  the  last  Demo- 
cratic administration.  It  has  not  worked. 
It  does  not  work  in  the  case  of  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  about  time 
the  Congress  points  up  the  fact  that  we 
are  no  longer  going  to  impose  food  em- 
bargoes. We  have  tried  that  too  many 
times  and  it  does  not  work.  If  we  mean 
business,  we  must  Impose  a  total  embar- 
go. 

I  certainly  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  support  this  means  of  letting  the 
President  know  that  he  must  either  lift 
the  grain  embargo  or  make  it  an 
across-the-board  ban. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DURENBE31GER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IMPACT  OF  BUDGET  CUTS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  March  16  Washington  Star  contained 
an  interesting  combinaticm  of  articles 
that  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Page  A-3  of  the  news  section  had  an 
article  detailing  the  legitimate  concern 
voluntary  chartable  organizations  have 
over  the  administration's  economic  pro- 
posals. Brian  O'Cormell.  executive  direc- 
tor of  Independent  Sector,  cited  the  po- 
tential loss  of  direct  and  indirect  Federal 
assistance,  coupled  with  inflation's  im- 
pact on  private  contributions,  as  prob- 
lems that  budgetcutters  and  policymak- 
ers must  deal  with  in  fashioning  new 
directions  for  duWc  service  delivery. 

In  addition,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  quoted 
as  saying — 

I  caution  that  we  In  the  fvoluntary)  sec- 
tor— and  those  In  the  new  Administration — 
not  give  a  false  impreeslon  that  voluntary 
organizations  can  subaUtute  for  the  neces- 


sary role  of  government  in  a  vast  array  of 
services,  such  as  public  welfare  and  the  en- 
forcement of  civil  rights. 

In  the  same  newspaper — on  the  opin- 
ion pages — Kenneth  N.  Dayton,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Dayton-Hudson  Corp.,  took  a  look  at  the 
same  problem,  but  from  a  different  per- 
spective— corporate  responsibility  to  as- 
sist in  meeting  society's  social  needs. 

Mr.  Dayton  had  this  to  say: 

America's  "new  beginning"  diallenges  aU 
America — but  business  in  particular — to  back 
up  Its  rhetoric  with  bard  dollars  where  sup- 
port for  voluntary  initiative  Is  concerned. 

No  tax  reform  bill  legislation  is  needed 
here.  It  has  always  been  national  policy 
to  encourage  corporate  contributions  by 
providing  tax  deductions  for  contribu- 
tions of  up  to  5  percent  of  pretax  income. 
Sadly,  the  national  average  of  corporate 
giving  is  less  than  1  percent. 

Mr.  Dayton,  though,  goes  beyond  urg- 
ing corporations  to  merely  c<Hitribute 
funds.  He  makes  the  point  that — 

A  kept  factor  In  effective  corporate  philan- 
thropy Is  focus.  Indeed,  any  contribution  pro- 
gram without  a  carefully  planned  and  clearly 
articulated  funding  focus  comes  dangerously 
close  to  "casting  money  to  the  winds." 

Second,  he  tells  his  corporate  col- 
leagues that  contributions — men  tar- 
geted contributions — are  not  enough.  The 
contribution  of  personnel  is  imperative: 

We  also  know  from  experience  that  even 
modest  resources  that  are  leveraged  with  the 
time,  talent  and  professional  expertise  of  our 
people — and  leveraged  again  with  the  con- 
tributions of  Uke-mlnc'ed  corporate  good 
neighbors — pay  off  handsomely  In  addressing 
local  problems. 

Brian  O'Connell  has  laid  out  one  of 
the  problems  that  our  society  must  deal 
with  as  we  redirect  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. Kenneth  E>ayton  has  responded 
with  one  of  the  answers. 

I  hope  both  will  continue  to  explwe 
the  problems  and  the  solutions.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee  of  the  C(Mnmittee  cm  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  I  have  committed  my- 
self to  work  for  those  public  policy 
changes  that  will  foster  a  rebirth  of  vol- 
untarism and  volunteerism  in  public 
service  delivery  and  an  increase  in  pri- 
vate contributed  funding  of  these 
services. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  be  printed  in  today's  Record. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcokd, 
as  follows: 

Will  Business  Fill  the  Oap  That  Budget 

Cuts  Car  ate? 

(By  Kenneth  N.  Dayton) 

As  the  new  administration  sets  about  the 
task  of  trimming  government,  bringing  down 
Inflation  and  stimulating  the  economy.  Its 
much-heralded  ally — business — faces  an  »in- 
precedented  challenge  of  Its  own. 

After  all.  business  "won"  the  election,  or 
so  goes  the  popular  argument.  Now  Amer- 
ica Is  waiting  to  see  what  business  will  do 
with  Its  bom-agaln  political  clout — and  just 
what  responsibility  business  wlU  claim  for 
Itself  In  revitalizing  the  country. 

Indeed,  every  snlo  of  Stockman's  shears 
offers  business  an  unparaUeled  opportunity 
to  help  America  find  non -government  alter- 


natives to  meet  the  needs  now  sgitlued  by 
the  programs  facing  budget  cuta. 

To  put  It  more  bluntly.  America's  "new 
beginning"  challenges  all  America — but 
businesses  In  particular — ^to  back  up  Its  tbet- 
oric  with  hard  dollars  where  support  for 
voluntary  Initiative  Is  concerned.  After  all. 
government  didn't  Invent  those  needs  that 
we  criticize  it  for  trying — and  falling — to 
meet.  The  needs  are  real,  and  they  arent 
going  to  disappear  just  because  we  now  want 
less  government. 

LOGICAL   SOLUTIOM 

Because  of  Its  vast  resources  and  It*  tra- 
ditional association  with  the  concept  of  lim- 
iting the  public  sector,  business  itself  pro- 
vides one  very  logical  solution  to  help  en- 
sure that  America's  social  health  Is  not  sac- 
rificed at  the  expense  of  attempts  to  restore 
Its  economic  health:  Increased  corporata 
philanthropy. 

Not  that  business  can  take  the  place  of 
government:  It  cannot  and  it  should  not. 
But  If  we  do,  Indeed,  want  to  "get  govern- 
ment off  our  backs."  as  the  saying  goea. 
business  must  help  America  get  its  bands 
out  of  government's  pockets — by  opening  up 
Its  own  pockets  Instead. 

Moreover,  failure  to  commit  substantial 
private  sector  resources  to  help  address  this 
nation's  needs  will  surely  result  In  a  swift 
return  to  dependence  on  the  pubUc  sector, 
with  all  the  regulatory  and  leglsUUve  pun- 
ishment that  such  dependence  entails. 

Indeed,  business  has  many  powerful  In- 
centives to  raise  the  national  standard  of 
corporate  giving  from  below  one  percent, 
where  it  is  today,  to  a  more  respectable 
and  more  effective  level.  To  begin  with, 
building  a  better  environment  for  the  free 
enterprise  system  Is  crucial  to  its  survival,  aa 
is  building  greater  public  confidence  and 
credibility  in  the  private  sector. 

More  Importantly,  to  protect  our  bualiie« 
"bottom  line."  we  must  be  concerned  wltta 
the  environment  In  which  our  buslne«es 
operate.  Crime  rates,  hotising  conditions,  the 
quality  of  education  and  cultural  resource* 
aU  Influence  our  business  success  Just  as 
surely  as  productivity  and  management  prac- 
tices. So  Increasing  corporate  giving  Is  also  a 
smart  business  decision. 

Beyond  that,  the  IRS  provides  what  Is 
perhaps  the  most  attractive  incentive  of  aU: 
a  tax  deduction  of  up  to  five  per  cent  of  tax- 
able Income.  No  matter  what  administration 
is  In  office,  bustneas  must  ask  Itself:  Why 
send  all  that  money  to  Washington  and  let 
them  decide  how  to  spend  It?  Why  not  keep 
some  of  it — almost  50  cents  on  the  doUar, 
up  to  five  per  cent — and  put  It  to  work  solv- 
ing problems  in  our  local  communities? 

After  all.  we've  been  saying  for  years  that 
the  local  level  is  where  problems  can  b« 
moat  accurately  Identified  and  most  effec- 
tively addressed.  Surely  America's  bualncaa 
leaders  have  much  to  contribute,  In  exper- 
tise as  weU  as  corporate  reaourcaa,  to  tbe 
search  for  solutions  In  their  local  commu- 
nities. 

In  Minneapolis,  where  45  bualnesaes  give  at 
the  five  per  cent  level,  we  know  from  experi- 
ence that  the  persiMial  involvement  of  our 
buatness  leaders  is  a  key  factor  In  making 
our  phllanthn^y  pay  real  dividends  for  our 
city.  Were  it  not  for  the  diverse  cultxuul  in- 
stitutions and  social  service  programs  made 
possible  by  this  partnership  of  contributions 
and  leadership,  a  city  tbe  size  of  Minneapolis 
could  not  hope  to  attract  the  disproportion- 
ate number  of  company  headquartan  It  does. 

WOCUB 

Another  key  factor  In  eSectlTe  oorporat* 
phllanthropv  Is  focus  Inde-d  i>nv  contrt>ni- 
tlon  program  without  a  carefully  planned 
and  clearly  articulated  funding  focus  comes 
dangerously  close  to  "casting  money  to  ths 
winds."  Pot  example,  several  years  ago  Day- 
ton  Hudson  Identified  two  areas  In  which  our 
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company  w»nt8  to  h»v»  Impact:  the  »rta 
»nd  iocUl  Ktlon  program*,  particularly 
ttaOM  that  reduce  barriers  to  self-suiBclency 
(or  the  dlaadvantaged. 

Thla  locus  la  all  the  more  critical  to  the 
eSecUvenecS  of  our  giving,  since  our  com- 
pany's growth— combined  with  our  formal 
commitment  to  give  at  the  Ave  per  cent  lev- 
el— now  generates  an  annual  contributions 
budget  of  over  110  million.  As  the  budget  in- 
creases, we  have  learned  there  Is  a  parallel 
need  to  professionalize. 

We  also  itnow  from  experience  that  even 
modest  resources  that  are  leveraged  with 
the  time,  talent  and  professional  expertise 
of  our  people — and  leveraged  again  with  the 
contributions  of  like-minded  corporate  good 
neighbors — pay  off  handsomely  in  address- 
ing local   problems. 

The  Minneapolis  standard,  which  Is  In- 
creasingly held  up  as  a  national  standard, 
recognizes  that  the  responsibility  for  solv- 
ing problems  does  not  rest  In  Washington 
alone.  Nor  does  it  rest  solely  In  the  state 
capltol  or  city  hall.  The  responsibility  rests 
with  us  as  people,  but  most  assuredly,  with 
us  as  business  leaders. 

rr's  UP  TO  tJNCix 

If  business  falls  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  preserving  voluntary  effort  In  this  coun- 
try In  the  face  of  the  proix>sed  budget  cuts. 
then  we  will  have  relinquished  authority  to 
government.  We  will  have  said.  In  effect. 
"Uncle,  you  do  It,  because  we're  too  busy." 

By  contrast,  If  business  launches  a  con- 
certed effort  nationwide  to  commit  more 
corporate  resources  to  solve  local  problems 
and  If  those  resources  ai«  properly  lever- 
aged with  focus  and  personal  involvement — 
then  we  can  truly  launch  a  "new  begin- 
ning" for  this  nation. 

Surely  our  businesses  will  be  more  suc- 
ceasftil  for  It,  otir  cities  healthier,  and  our 
nation  more  secure. 

Chasitizs  Concsbnes  About  Busokt  Impact 
(By  Jim  Castelll) 

The  Reagan  administration's  proposed  cuts 
In  federal  social  programs  place  religious  and 
other  voluntary  charitable  agencies  in  a 
position  one  church  official  describes  as 
"double  Jeopardy" — they  will  be  asked  to 
serve   more   people   with    less   money. 

Voluntary  agencies,  particularly  In  the 
past  several  years,  have  been  looking  for  a 
larger  role,  in  cooperation  with  government, 
in  providing  social  services,  and  many  look 
forward  to  support  from  the  Reagan 
administration. 

But  these  agencies  now  fear  they  are  being 
asked  to  do  the  government's  Job  as  well  as 
their  own. 

Brian  O'Connell,  executive  director  of  In- 
dependent Sector,  an  organization  represent- 
ing a  broad  range  of  private  agencies,  says.  "I 
caution  that  we  in  the  sector — and  those  In 
the  new  administration — not  give  a  false  im- 
pression that  voluntary  organizations  can 
substitute  for  the  necessary  role  of  govern- 
ment in  a  vast  array  of  services,  such  as  pub- 
lic welfare  and  the  enforcement  of  civil 
rights." 

Patricia  Barrett,  director  of  government 
relations  for  United  Way,  says  proposed 
budget  cuts  in  social  service  programs  far 
outstrip  the  money — about  $1.5  billion — 
which  United  Way  raised  for  Ita  37,000  aflUi- 
ated  agencies  last  year. 

Leaders  in  the  voluntary  sector  say  It  Is  too 
early  to  l^now  t>e  precise  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed cuts  because  it  is  not  yet  clear  which 
local  programs  and  services  will  be  reduced 
or  eliminated.  But,  these  leaders  say,  the  Im- 
pact will  come  in  a  variety  of  forms. 

The  most  direct  will  be  the  loss  of  federal 
revenue.  Church  and  charitable  agencies  now 
receive  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
in  federal  funds  for  programs  ranging  from 


summer  feeding  to  adoption  services  to 
Medicaid  to  public  service  Jobs. 

Leaders  of  charitable  organizations  say 
culi  in  the^e  programs  will  mean  private 
agencies  will  have  to  choose  between  serving 
fewer  people  or  replacing  federal  money  from 
other  soxirces.  primarily  voluntary 
contributions. 

O'Connell  also  warns  that  private  agencies 
could  feel  a  disproportionate  impact  from 
the  proposed  cuts  because  government  agen- 
cies find  It  easier  to  cut  the  money  they  pay 
in  contracts  and  fees  than  to  cut  their  own 
staff  and  operating  expenses. 

Col.  Ernest  Miller  of  the  Salvation  Army 
says  the  major  impact  of  the  budget  cuts 
will  be  more  "subtle"  than  direct  loss  of 
revenue. 

He  said  the  proposed  cuts  will  force  a  large 
number  of  people  off  public  assistance  and 
'as  the  marginally  eligible  drop  off  public 
assistance,  they  will  need  more  help  from 
private  charities,  particularly  local 
churches  " 

"Our  resources  are  already  stretched  to  the 
limit,"  said  Matthew  Ahmann,  who  handles 
government  relations  for  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities,  the  largest 
private  social  service  system  in  the  coimtry. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  Gibson,  executive  director 
of  the  Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Wash- 
ington, says  church  attendance  usually  In- 
creases during  times  of  economic  difficulty, 
but  chtirch  revenue  does  not.  He  said  he  an- 
ticipates more  people  coming  to  their 
churches  for  help  with  the  basic  needs  of 
food,  clothing  and  housing. 

Church  groups  are  particularly  concerned 
about  proposed  cuts  in  food  stamps  and 
other  food  programs,  according  to  Nancy 
Amldei,  executive  director  of  the  Pood  Re- 
search and  Action  Center,  which  is  coordi- 
nating opposition  to  those  cuts. 

The  churches  believe  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram works,  she  said,  but  beyond  that,  their 
own  emergency  food  pantries  are  already 
strained.  "They've  gotten  the  feeling  that 
the  administration  believes  they  will  pick 
up  the  slack  after  cuts  m  these  programs," 
Amldei  said,  "and  they  don't  have  the  re- 
sources to  do  that." 

A  number  of  voluntary  agencies  are  also 
highly  critical  of  a  proposed  cut  of  $350 
million  to  $290  million  In  postal  subsidies  to 
non-profit  second  and  third-class  mail  users. 
After  the  Postal  Service  was  reorganized  in 
1970.  Congress  approved  a  16-year  phase-In 
of  higher  rates  for  non-profit  mail  users.  The 
administration  wants  to  end  that  subsidy 
next  Oct.  1,  alx  years  before  it  la  scheduled 
to  end. 

The  Third-class  Non-profit  Mailers  Alli- 
ance, which  represents  groups  such  as  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  March  of  Dimes  the 
National  Audubon  Society  and  CARE,  says 
postage  costs  for  members  of  the  National 
Catholic  Development  Conference  would  be 
Increased  by  $18  million,  postage  for  Billy 
Graham's  organization  by  $2.6  million  and 
poe  1^3  for  St.  Jude  s  Children's  Ri^earch 
Hospital  by  $1.2  miUion. 

"Attempting  to  balance  the  federal  budget 
by  making  It  more  difficult  for  (voluntary) 
organizations  to  raise  privately  donated 
funds  to  help  the  public  welfare  makes  no 
sense."  the  coalition  said.  "It  would  require 
an  equal  or  greater  reduction  In  services  at 
the  same  time  all  levels  of  government  are 
reducing  the  delivery  of  services  and  looking 
to  the  voluntary  sector  to  provide  them." 

Voluntary  agencies  are  pursuing  a  variety 
of  strategies  in  the  wake  of  the  proposed 
budget  cuts.  One  Is  to  mobilize  opposition  to 
specific  program  cuts.  Another,  according  to 
Barrett  of  the  United  Way.  is  to  reexamine 
their  own  priorities  and  look  for  alternatives 
to  existing  programs  and  ways  to  further  re- 
duce expenses. 

O'Connell  and  others  note  that,  during  the 
campaign,  Reagan  supported  a  proposal  to 


allow  taxpayers  using  the  standard  deduc- 
tion to  deduct  their  contributions  to  charity, 
a  move  charities  believe  would  increase  char- 
itable contributions  by  $1  billion  or  more. 

That  legislation  is  needed  now  more  than 
ever,  they  argue.  But,  they  add,  even  that  will 
not  be  nearly  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
Impact  of  Reagan's  proposed  budget  cuta. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

i'ne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER).  Is  there  further  morning 
business? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  .Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  yielded  to  me,  I  first  want  to 
thank  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Baker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  be  extended  for  not  more 
than  10  more  minutes  under  the  terms  of 
the  provision  previously  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  again.  I  shall  certainly  not 
detain  the  Senate  for  more  than  5 
minutes. 


THE  TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE 
WATERWAY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  matters  before  Congress  at  this  ses- 
sion will  be  the  question  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  continued  construction  of 
the  Termessee-Tombigbee  waterway 
project,  which  is  already  before  the  com- 
mittees and  some  action  has  been  had 
thereon.  Those  of  us  who  are  familiar 
with  the  project  and  have  followed  it 
have  given  attention  to  the  idea  of  get- 
ting together  what  we  believe  are  the 
actual  cost  figures  for  completing  the 
project,  and  also,  estimates  that  relate 
to  other  phases  which  have  been  men- 
tioned by  some  Senators  regarding  the 
possible  termination  of  the  project. 

I  have  in  my  hand,  Mr.  President,  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  that  has  been 
prepared  and  signed  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  ; 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON  and  Mr.  Ford)  ;  the  Senators 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin  and  Mr.  Den- 
ton) ;  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran),  and  myself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  oblectlon,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Washinoton,  d.c.  March  19,  1981.  a  useful  and  serviceable  project  for  the  leader  and  urge  that  Members  cm  this 

DEAR  Senator:  This  letter  is  an  effort  to  entire  Nation.  side  come  to  the  floor  as  soon  a£  pos- 

brlng  you  the  facts  In  dollars  and  cenu  re-  j^^.  HUDDLESTON.  Will  the  Senator  sible  and  offer  any  amendments   they 

gardlng  the  Tennessee-TomWgtoee  Waterway.  j^j  j^^.  ^  moment?  may  have  to  this  measure. 

wa7:h?crri;Lrve'=^Sst"irt'e'c^nrmu^  ,^^•  SI^NNIS.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  While  t^ere  is  no  certainty  that  we 

BUDDort  of  the  congress  are  as  follows:  yield.  can  complete  debate  on  this  bill  today. 

(Data  Obtained  from  Army  Corps  of  ^^Mr.  HUDDUBTON.  Mr    Presidoit.  I  we  do  have  votes    as  they  may  be  or- 

Engineers)  think    the   distinguished   Senator   from  dered,  stacked  until  Tuesday.  It  is  my 

[In  mliuonal  Mississippi    is    to    be    commended    for  hope  that  we  can  complete  all  debate 

'                                   ai  780  working  up  these  statistics.  All  of  us  are  mi   this  measure  today,   while  we  are 

Totoi  P^°i^ ^^- ------ ---"-"--;  •  •  interested  in  saving  money,  cutting  the  not  under  any  time  presstire. 

Funds  allocated  "^"8^  _*^  ^'^^    ^^  Federal  expenditures,  but  I  think  these  So  I  will  ask  our  cloakroom  to  notify 

Presideiit  Reagan's  revised  fiscal  year            .  demonstrate  that,  sometimes,  it  becomes  Senators  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  joint 

1982  Budget 301  very,  very  expensive  to  save  money.  That  leadership  that  Members  who  may  have 

Balance  after  fiscal  year  1982 480  can  be  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  in  omendmentB  should  come  to  the  flOOT 

A  few  of  our  colleagues  have  proposed  that  many  instances,  and  I  believe  this  is  a  and  present  them  to  the  Senate  for  c<m- 

thls  project  be  terminated   at  the  end  of  perfect  eocample.  slderation  today. 

1981    If  the  project  were  terminated,  more  j  hope  that  as  these  fig^lres  are  made  akendkekt  ko   a 

than  $1  billion,  which  has  already  been  In-  known  and  the  Members  of  this  body  ,ro«MniLT  mjMirnLED  in-  amendmekt  «o  i4> 

vested,  plus  over  $300  million  in  contract  v^Q^^e   more   familiar  with   the  exact  "^""°"'''  '^>*'««°  ^  AMENoMEirr  mo.  i«> 

termination  and  restoration  costs,  would  be  ^^^ti^   thaTare   bSnS  mfde    we  ^  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 

almost  totally  lost.  S5^^:  l?,^*  if  i.  i«^L  i^.r,^-^;.  «f  intention  to  respond  briefly  to  some  of 

,.,.      ,  will  see  that  it  is  In  the  best  interests  of     ..                   .    ..  *^ .        .     ■'         ,     , . 

Iln  mlUlonsl  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^  economicaUy  ^«  comments  that  have  been  made  about 

cost  estimate   of   terminating   con-  ^  ^^  continue  this  very  import-ant  the  amendment  I  offered  on  Tuesday  and, 

tracts  , •isa  ___jg„t  having  done  that,  to  ask  unanimous  ccHi- 

Cost  estimate  of  restoring  land 161  P    J      lu'rB'WTe    t  thoriv  fVi»  Q«notyir  sent  to  lay  aside  temporarily  the  amend- 

c««t^f  completing  work  on  navigable  Mr  JTE^^  I  t^n^  the  Se^U,  others  may  offer  amend- 

portion - «  J^          ossktance  ™^'^**  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  *°  ^°  ^ 

Total  -.- 328  I  ySd^^S^'  J^f  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 

,      *"*"      ^^               ,       . „h,„K  1.  *  J"""  """^"""i.  Senator  ask  unammous  omsent? 

In  addition,  the  economic  return  which  is  ^^_^^^^^_  Km/TIFR   No   T  havo  not  axked 

estimated  to  be  $137  mlUion  in  average  an-  ^J^-  ""t*;*^-  '*°'  *  /^J®  ^°^  "^^ 

nual  benefits  would  be  lost.  However,  only  CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING  that  as  yet.  I  will  do  SO  at  the  amcluslon 

$17    mUllon    in    average    annual    economic  BUSINESS  of  my  remarks. 

benefits   would   be   realized   if   the   project  Mr.    President,    the    purpose    of    the 

were  stopped.  ,  ™«  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  amendment  is  to  help  the  President  to 

It  really  comes  down  to  this— ohere  can  be  further  moming  business?  If  there  be  ^is  program  to  decrease  Federal  outlays. 

a  completed  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  none,  morning  business  is  terminated.  *„„„)„„  ♦»,. 

by  spending  $353  million  more  than  it  wUl                         .    The  bill  itself.  S^509.  by  forgoing  the 

cost  to  stop  construction,  terminate  the  con-                         ^ increase  in  milk  price  supports  on  April 

tracts,  and  restore  the  area.  ADJUSTMENT   OF  PRICE   SUPPORT  ^ — ^which  would  be  automatic  under  the 

We  believe  that  these  facts  clearly  support  fOR  vnT.K"  law — means  that  there  will  be  a  saving 

continuation  of  the  Investment  as  proposed  ^^  in  Federal  outlay  of  about  $147  million.  If 

by  President  Reagan.  We  would  like  to  per-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  ^e  add  to  the  bill  the  amendment  now 

sonally    discuss    the    Tennessee-Tombigbee  ate  will  now  resume  consideration  of  the  before  the  Senate  that  will  save  approxi- 

waterway  with  you  and  answer  any  questions  pending  business,  S.  509.  which  Will  be  mately    $200   million    more   in   Federal 

'°"°1lncerelv  stated  by  tiUe.  outlay. 

^"          JOHN  c.  STENKts.  ^^^  Bssistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  ^^^  ^ould  be  wrong  with  that?  That 

Howard  Baker.  iouows.  seons  to  be  What  we  are  after.  So  what 

Walter  HtJODLESTou.  A  blU   (S.  509)   to  amend  section  201  of  ^re  the  objections' 

Howell  Heflin.  the  Agricultural  Act  of   1949,  as  amended,  __.     -,,.,'....               .  _j  *w  * 

Thad  Cochean.  to   delete  the  requirement   that   the  sup-  "Tst  of  all,  the  objection  is  raised  that 

Jim  Sasser.  port  price  of  milk  be  adjusted  semiannual-  this  would  be  a  step  toward  protection- 

Wendell  tokd.  ly-  ism,   protecting   the   American   market. 

Jerekiah  Denton.  j^    ROBERT  C    B'YRD    Mr    Presi  '^^  answer  to  that  is,  imequivocally,  yes. 

remarks  now  will  be  quite  bnef.  I  am  not  yield?  ,  ..  _1  ,i. 
going  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  minority  Section  22  of  the  Agriculture  Act  pro- 
read  the  entire  letter.  I  just  call  atten-  leader.  vides  for  a  mechanism  to  avoid  importing 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  word  "esti-  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi-  agriculture  products  to  the  extent  that  it 
mates"  Is  used  in  here.  These  are  esU-  dent.  I  express  the  hope  that  Senators  ""^^^  drastically  hamper  the  effective- 
mates  that  were  made  by  the  Corps  of  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  amend-  "ess  of  a  domestic  agricultural  progrun. 
Engineers,  at  our  request  but  from  their  ments  will  call  them  up  today  and  pro-  Section  22  of  the  A^culture  Act  is  for 
actual  records,  based  upon  other,  similar  ceed  with  the  debate  thereon,  so  that  »  specific  purpose  The  specific  case  we 
transactions  that  they  have  had  in  which  votes,  if  ordered,  can  be  stacked  up  in  have  right  now  is  that  we  are  importing 
they  are  experienced  in  this  field.  This  accordance  with  the  request  made  earlier  between  $330  million  and  $350  miuira 
undertakes  to  show  the  cost  of  what  we  and  agreed  to,  as  propounded  by  the  ^o'T'  °^  *^*^^  every  year.  That  could  be 
have  spent  so  far,  the  current  appropria-  majority  leader.  ™uch  worse  Casein  is  a  natural  Proteta 
tion  request,  and  then  some  figures— as  I  suggest  that  our  cloakrocMn  on  this  o^  fkim  nult  It  is  convenient  to  ship  It. 
I  say.  estimates— with  reference  to  dif-  side  of  the  aisle  inquire  of  Senators  if  ^$J^  ^}}}'^  ^.^iLl^^^  ^^^ 
ferent  phases  of  what  had  been  mra-  they  have  amendments  and,  if  they  do.  *330  million  to  $350  mUUon  worth  of 
tioned  as  a  termination.  We  most  re-  encourage  them  to  proceed  at  some  point  casern  annu^y  we  could  be  importing 
spectfully  call  these  to  the  attention  of  during  the  day  to  caU  them  up,  so  that  PJ"^^  ™°jT  ^'"'^^  "  ^°*^^  **  ^  *^^' 
all  our  coUeagues  and  to  the  public  at  all  amendments  that  will  be  voted  (m  oiUion  dollars  ww^n. 
large.  I  believe  these  figures  are  correct.  Tuesday  will  have  been  called  up  and  Is  that  bad?  Yes,  it  is.  It  is  time  to 
With  all  deference  to  everyone,  we  debated.  limit  how  much  we  are  going  to  import  of 
believe  that,  really,  these  figures  are  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  this  product,  because  it  is  in  direct  ami- 
unanswerable  in  that:  it  shows  that  an  Senator  yield?  petition  with  the  skim  milk  that  is  pro- 
Investment  has  already  been  made  and  Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  delighted  to  duced  here  in  the  United  States, 
the  funds  to  complete  it  are  necessary  to  yield.  What  about  the  argument  that  we  do 
protect  that  investment,  which  is  a  Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  manager  of  not  have  any  casein  manufacturing  in 
carital  investment  for  the  Nation,  and  the  amendment  for  yielding.  this  country  and  that  this  amendment  is 
also  necessary  to  make  the  project  Into  Mr,   President.   I  Joto  the  minority  meaningless  In  terms  of  reducing  dairy 
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supplies,  that  it  really  has  no  effect  oq 
our  domestic  dairy  producers? 

That  is  not  so  at  all. 

First  of  aJl.  the  amendment  would 
limit  the  casein  imports  to  one-half  of 
the  average  of  the  past  5  years.  So,  we 
are  limiting  most  but  not  all  of  the  ca- 
sein that  is  going  into  food. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  give  an  example 
or  two  of  what  I  am  talking  about  as  to 
what  casein  does  go  into  the  food. 

Casein,  I  am  told,  is  the  very  Impoit- 
ant,  natural  occurring  protein  in 
skimmed  milk.  It  is  easy  to  handle.  It 
is  easy  to  ship  and  it  is  available.  When 
it  gets  over  to  this  country,  the  im- 
ported casein,  for  Instance,  goes  into 
making  imitation  cheeses,  and  other 
products. 

How  do  they  do  that?  They  add  some 
oil  or  some  other  type  of  solvent  and 
they  come  up  with  imitation  cheeses, 
coffee  whiteners,  and  frozen  dessert 
t(H>pings.  Just  those  three  items  I  men- 
tioned total  64.5  million  poimds  per  year. 

This  casein  goes  into  the  food  chain, 
the  foods  we  eat,  foods  that  are  avail- 
able to  be  purchased  here  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Not  all  casein  that  we  import  goes  in- 
to food.  If  we  look  at  the  other  side  of 
It,  there  are  28  millicoi  pounds  we  im- 
port every  year  that  go  to  industrial 
uses  Elmer's  glue,  I  believe,  is  a  casein 
glue.  It  goes  into  other  industrial  prod- 
ucts. We  also  import  casein  that  goes  in- 
to medical,  nutritional,  and  pharmaceu- 
tical supplies  and  that  amounts  to  about 
5  million  pounds. 

So  If  we  add  up  those  two  areas,  they 
iunount  to  33  million  pounds  out  of  150 
million  pounds  that  we  Imported  last 
year.  This  amount  does  not  go  into  food. 
All  the  rest  goes  into  food. 

What  the  amendment  seeks  to  do  is 
reduce  half  of  what  we  imported  and. 
therefore,  reduce  most  of  what  goes  in- 
to actual  food  products  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

We  are  told  that  If  we  do  this  this 
might  cost  constmiers  more  money.  I  do 
not  believe  that  argument  is  valid  at  all. 

nrst  of  all,  casein  is  convenient  and 
cheap  to  Import.  It  costs  about  $1.50  a 
pound.  We  get  it  from  numerous  coim- 
tries.  all  of  which  in  one  way  or  another 
have  a  subsidized  dairy  program.  So  we 
are  noi  talking  about  a  product  that  is 
produced  in  a  completely  free  market 
atmosphere.  All  of  the  countries  that  we 
Import  casein  from  have  one  way  or  an- 
other a  subsidized  dairy  program. 

The  casein  when  we  get  it  in  here,  as 
I  mentioned  earlier,  is  converted  into  a 
mixture  with  vegetable  oils  or  solvents 
and  goes  into  the  food  products  that  I 
mentioned. 

What  could  have  gone  into  these  same 
food  products  if  we  did  not  import 
casein?  The  answer  to  that  is  that 
one  of  the  food  products  here  in  the 
United  States,  produced  by  U.S.  dairy 
farmers,  is  skimmed  milk,  which  would 
replace  the  amount  of  the  casein  that  is 
mixed  with  some  solvent  or  vegetable  oil 
to  make  the  food  products  mentioned. 

So  it  would  be  the  same  products,  the 
cheese,  the  coffee  whltener,  the  frozen 
dessert  toppings,  that  would  all  be  made 
by  American-produced  skimmed  milk. 


Why  does  that  not  happen?  First  of  all. 
it  does  not  happen  because  we  are  im- 
porting casein  that  is  coming  from  coun- 
tries that  all  subsidize  their  dairy  indus- 
try. We  are  importing  it  and  we  get  it  at 
$1.50  a  pound.  The  same  amount  of 
skimmed  milk  to  replace  that  pound  of 
casein  would  cost  $2.15. 

What  happens,  then,  since  obviously 
the  skimmed  milk  that  is  domestically 
produced  is  not  going  to  replace  the  im- 
ported casein  under  current  conditions? 
The  skimmed  milk  that  is  produced  do- 
mestically is  dried  and  is  purchased  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  nonfat 
dried  milk,  and  it  is  what  goes  into  stor- 
age in  the  Credit  Commodity  Corporation 
stocks. 

So  there  is  where  we  are.  Casein  is 
cheaper  to  buy.  So  we  put  it  into  the  food 
chain  here.  Because  we  have  a  domestic 
price  supixirt  program  for  dairy  farmers, 
the  skimmed  milk  is  not  used;  it  is  dried, 
and  it  goes  into  storage  as  dried  milk. 

What  is  paid  for  that?  It  is  $2.75  per 
pound  under  the  price  support  program 
of  the  United  States. 

Is  it  cheaper  to  have  the  casein  that 
costs  $1.50  to  go  into  the  Imitation 
cheeses,  et  cetera,  and  at  the  same  time 
paying  our  dairy  producers  $2.75  for  the 
equivalent  in  dry  milk?  Of  course,  it  is 
not.  Add  the  two  costs  together.  The  con- 
sumers are  paying  $1.50  but  the  taxpay- 
ers are  paying  $2.75  for  the  equivalent 
that  goes  into  storage. 

So  who  is  losing?  The  taxpayers  are 
losing,  and  I  think  by  and  large  they  are 
consumers.  It  is  certainly  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury that  is  losing  on  this  whole  proposi- 
tion. 

The  argument  is  also  made  that  some- 
how directing  action  under  section  22 
to  prevent  the  damage  to  a  d(Nnestic 
agricultural  price  support  program,  by 
limiting  the  importation  of  casein  to  50 
percent  of  the  5-year  average,  would  in- 
terfere or  violate  our  GATT  treaty,  the 
Geneva  agreement  on  trade  tariffs. 

We  have  had  some  discussion  here  on 
the  floor  that  seemed  to  say  that  it 
would. 

I  fall  to  see  that.  Those  who  have  said 
that  that  would  be  the  case  have  not 
given  any  citations  and  have  not  pre- 
sented any  convincing  brief  or  Indeed 
8uiy  brief  at  all  of  which  I  am  aware  that 
that  proves  their  case. 

I  choose  to  accept  the  brief  of  the  at- 
torneys of  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation  have  prepared  which  has 
been  available  and  has  been  presented 
to  the  Agriculture  Committee  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  issue  in  the  past  weeks.  I 
have  a  copy  of  it  here.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  brief 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
fcdlows: 

Baar  or  Nationai.  Milk.  Paooircns 

PXOSaATION 

During  the  March  11,  1B81  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition 
and  Forestry  on  dairy  programs  and  the  1981 
general  farm  legislation,  questions  were 
raised  regarding  the  proposal  to  direct  Presi- 
dential action  on  milk  protein  Imports  under 
Section  33  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  (7  X7.S.C.  634) .  Of  particular  concern  was 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  such  action 


would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tarlifs  and  Trade. 

The  proposed  directive  regarding  the  use 
of  Section  33  presents  no  greater  nor  less  a 
violation  of  U.S.  obligations  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  than 
use  of  normal  Section  23  procedures,  creates 
no  additional  opportunity  for  retaliation  by 
other  nations,  and  is  supported  by  precedent. 

(1)  The  Section  33  waiver  approved  by 
Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment Is  confined  to  a  waiver  of  U.S.  obliga- 
tions under  Articles  n  and  XI.  It  is  not  a 
waiver  of  the  rights  of  affected  parties  to 
retaliate. 

(3)  Through  a  series  of  amendments  and 
revisions,  the  Congress  has  made  It  clear  that 
Section  33  stands  in  a  superior  position  to 
any  trade  agreement  or  other  International 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
party.  The  Congress  has  expressed  this  prin- 
ciple In  broad  terms  as  It  applies  to  th« 
laws  of  the  United  States  In  general. 

(3)  The  Congress  has  made  It  clear  that  Its 
actions  on  International  trade  Issues  and 
passage  of  legislation  dealing  with  these 
questions  do  not  constitute  approval  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

(4)  Precedent  for  legislation  directing 
Presidential  action  under  Section  23  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  is  found  in  th( 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1970  and  In  thf 
Agricultural  Act  of  1966.  The  latter  Instance 
Is  Identical  to  the  present  situation. 

(6)  The  Intent  o(  Congress  expressed  In 
Section  33  has  been  frustrated  by  Inaction 
and  delay.  The  present  amendment  is  neces- 
sary to  overccone  the  failure  of  action. 

(6)  The  threat  of  trade  retaliation  against 
the  UtLlted  States  would  be  neither  increased 
nor  decreased  as  the  result  of  this  proposed 
action.  The  waiver  afforded  Section  33  under 
the  General  Agreement  does  not  remove 
the  retaliatory  capability  under  any  circum- 
stance. Further,  retaliation  can  be  brought 
even  In  the  absence  of  a  violation  of  the 
General  Agreement. 

The  following  is  a  discussion  of  the  points 
Involved  In  such  consideration  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  proposed  action  Is  sup- 
ported by  precedent  and  Is,  In  fact,  neces- 
sary aa  the  only  available  recourse  In  the 
face  of  obvious  frustration  of  the  Intent  of 
Congress  In  the  enactment  of  Section  33  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  the 
Dairy  Price  Support  Program  as  part  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  11)49  (7  VS.C.  1446  (c) 
and  (d)). 
WAivn  or  uwiTM)  states  obugattons  tTtrOEB 

THE  PaOVISlONS  or  THE  GEKXEAL  ACmEEMENT 
ON  TASirrS  AND  TXADE  WTTH  EESPXCT  TO  SEC- 
TION 23  or  THE  AGEICULTtTKAI.  ADJTrSTMXNT 
ACT 

Tn  195S.  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
Oen-'-al  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
considered  a  request  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  a  waiver  of  U.S.  ob- 
ligations under  Articles  11  and  XI  of  the 
General  Agreement  with  resoect  to  Section 
22.  This  waiver  was  granted.  It  Is  perma- 
nent In  nature  and  Its  continuance  requires 
no  further  action  by  the  contracting  pcu-tles. 

Article  n  of  the  General  Agreement  de- 
tails the  conditions  for  tariff  concessions  and 
the  general  application  of  such  concessions. 
Article  XI  calls  for  the  general  elimination 
of  quantitative  limitations  and  sets  down 
certain  conditions  for  and  limits  on  the  use 
of  such  restrictions  where  an  individual  na- 
tion finds  their  use  necessary. 

Waiver  of  both  Articles  with  respect  to 
Section  33  covers  the  two  options  available 
to  provide  the  relief  under  the  law.  Under 
Section  22.  action  may  be  taken  to  Impose 
fees,  not  In  excess  of  SO  oercent  ad  valorem 
on  the  product  In  question  or  quantitative 
limitations  of  up  to  60  percent  of  the  quan- 
tity of  such  articles  entered  into  the  United 
States  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption during  the  representative  period. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  waiver  does 
not  preclude  the  right  of  affected  contract- 
ing parties  to  have  access  to  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  Article  XXm  of  the  Agree- 
ment. This  article  deals  with  the  actions  or 
responses  available  to  contracting  parties  in 
the  event  of  nullification  or  Impairment  of 
concessions  previously  granted.  In  this  re- 
spect, any  action  under  Section  23,  whether 
taken  under  the  initiative  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  directed  by  the  Congress 
would  provide  grounds  for  response  from 
other  nations. 

In  granting  the  waiver  for  Section  33,  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment took  particular  note  of  conditions  then 
existing  In  U.S.  agriculture  and  the  steps 
that  were  being  taken  to  meet  those  prob- 
lems. Among  the  notes  contained  In  the 
decision  published  on  the  waiver  is  the 
following : 

"<3)  that,  to  help  solve  the  problem  of 
surpluses  of  products  for  which  Section  23 
Import  quotas  now  are  In  effect,  the  United 
States  Government  has  taken  positive  steps 
aimed  at  reducing  1956  crop  supplies  by  low- 
ering support  price  levels  or  by  Imposing 
marketing  quotas  at  minimum  levels  per- 
mitted by  legislation;  and  that  It  Is  the  in- 
tention of  the  United  States  Government  to 
continue  to  seek  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
surpluses  of  agricultural  commodities;" 

That  statement  speaks  directly  to  the  Issue 
at  hand  today.  The  legislation,  S.  609,  to 
which  Senator  Melcher's  amendment  Is  pro- 
posed seeks  to  set  aside  the  mandated  In- 
crease In  the  level  of  dairy  price  supports  on 
April  1,  1981.  The  reason  for  this  move  Is  the 
Increase  In  the  level  of  milk  production  and 
the  rise  in  government  purchases  of  sur- 
plus dairy  products  under  the  price  support 
program.  This  was  a  primary  element  of 
the  consideration  In  granting  a  waiver  under 
the  terms  of  the  General  Agreement  In  1955. 

SECTION  2S  or  THE  ACRICI7I.TUaAL  AOJXTBTICENT 
ACT  HAS  STANDING  SUPERIOB  TO  TRADE  ACRKE- 
ICXNTS  OR  OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  AGREE- 
MENTS 

Subsection  (f)  of  Section  33  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  states:  "No  trade 
agreement  or  other  International  agreement 
heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  applied  tn  a  manner 
Inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section." 

By  this  action,  the  Congress  has  clearly 
stated  the  view  that  this  law  Is  to  be  viewed 
as  primary  and  that  its  operation  or  author- 
ity shall  not  be  set  aside  as  the  result  of 
consideration  of  any  International  agree- 
ment. 

Section  33  has  a  long  history  of  review 
and  revision  by  the  Congress.  First  enacted 
in  1036,  it  was  reenacted  In  1937,  amended 
In  1940  and  revised  and  reenacted  as  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Agrlcultviral  Act  of  1948.  In 
the  1948  action.  Subsection  (f)  made  Sec- 
tion 22  subservient  to  International  agree- 
ments of  the  United  States.  It  stated,  "So 
proclamation  under  this  section  shall  be 
enforced  In  contravention  of  any  treaty  or 
other  International  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  hereafter  becomes  a 
party." 

This  clearly  limited  the  sc<^>e  of  Section 
22  and  made  It  subject  to  what  was  allowed 
or  might  be  allowed  under  the  terms  of  In- 
ternational agreements. 

In  1950,  as  part  of  Public  Law  679,  Con- 
gress again  made  extensive  revisions  In  Sec- 
tion 23  and  again  directed  specific  atten- 
tion to  this  provision.  The  basic  language 
of  subsection  (f)  was  continued  as  In  the 
1948  reenactment.  However,  provisions  were 
added  to  make  It  clear  that  no  International 
agreement  or  amendment  to  an  existing 
agreement  would  be  entered  into  which  did 
not  permit  the  enforcement  of  Section  33 
with  respect  to  the  articles  and  countries 


with  which  such  agreement  or  amendment 
is  applicable.  The  1050  amendment  further 
provided  that  any  such  international  agree- 
ments or  amendments  to  International 
agreements  must  allow  the  application  of 
Section  22  to  the  full  extent  aUowed  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  la.-ffs  and  Trad;. 

The  most  recent  Congressional  considera- 
tion of  thU  question  within  the  frunework 
of  Section  33  came  with  the  enactment  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951. 
Section  8(b)  of  that  Act  amended  Subsec- 
tion (f)  of  Section  33  and  placed  It  In  Its 
present  form. 

Thus,  there  Is  a  clear  record  of  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  In  the  development  of  thU 
particular  provision.  With  each  considera- 
tion, the  Congress  moved  farther  from  the 
specific  requirement  that  Section  33  be  sub- 
servient to  International  agreements  to  the 
present  position  that  gives  It  primacy  over 
such  agreemenu.  (See  also  C.  Tennant  Sotu 
<b  Co.  of  N.Y.  vs.  Dill,  1967,  158  P.Supp.  63.) 

While  the  question  at  hand  relates  specif- 
ically to  Section  33,  the  Congress  has  ad- 
dressed this  principle  In  broader  fashion 
more  recently.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979  sUtee:  'Tlo  provi- 
sion of  any  trade  agerement  ai^iroved  by 
the  Congress  under  section  2(a),  nor  the 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  which  Is  In  con- 
flict with  any  statute  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  given  effect  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States."   (19  U.S.C.  3504) 

This  broad  statement  of  principle  asserts 
the  primacy  of  United  States  law  as  It  re- 
lates to  International  trade  agreements. 
While  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  did 
not  deal  with  the  organic  elements  of  Sec- 
tion 22,  the  principle  set  forth  In  Section  3 
(a)  is  identical  to  that  of  subsection  (f)  of 
Section  23. 

THE  CENERAI.  AGREEMENT  ON  TARITTS  AND 
TRADE  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  RATITIED  OR  ADOPTED 
AS  AN  INTERNATIONAL  ACREEMTNT  BT  THE 
UNITED    STATES 

Since  Its  development  In  1917,  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  has  taken  on 
an  aura  of  overriding  Influence  In  the  sphere 
of  VS.  International  trade  policy.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  It  has  never  been 
adopted  as  an  International  agreement  by 
the  United  States.  Congress  has,  in  fact,  been 
very  speclflc  about  the  fact  that  Its  actions 
relating  to  International  trade  agreements 
and  legislation  dealing  with  International 
trade  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  accept- 
ance of  the  General  Agreement. 

Section  131(d)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
authorized  the  appropriation  ot  funds  to 
meet  the  United  States  share  of  expenses 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  The  second  sentence  of  that  subsec- 
tion states:  "This  authorization  does  not 
Imply  approval  or  disapproval  by  the  Con- 
gress of  all  articles  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade."  (19  U.S.C. 
2131(d)). 

Similar  provisions  are  to  be  found  In  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951; 
the  Act  of  July  1,  1964,  PubUc  Law  464; 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1963, 
Public  Law  215;  and  In  Public  Law  85-686, 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958. 

Thus,  the  Congress  has  been  consistent  in 
Its  attitude  toward  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  It  provides  a  useful 
woilclng  structure  for  nations  to  gather  to- 
gether to  address  Issues  of  international 
trade.  There  has  I>een  the  development,  how- 
ever, of  the  position  that  domestic  law  must 
retain  Its  primary  position  with  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  this  and  other  Interna- 
tional agreements.  Tn  the  ^>eclflc  case  of 
the  Genersa  Agreement,  the  repeated  spec- 
ificity of  the  Congress  that  Its  actions  must 
not  be  viewed  as  acceptance  of  Its  terms  and 
provisions  Is  noteworthy  when  discussing 
the  relationship  ot  a  prospective  action  by 


the    Congress    to   an    agreement   that   the 
United  States  baa  not  adopted. 

THESE    IB    PRECEDENT    POS   TBB  PBOrOSSD 


The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1970  con- 
tained specific  directives  regarding  the  !•• 
suance  of  Presidential  Proclamations  to  ex- 
pand import  Section  23  limitations  on  cer- 
tain cheeses  and  chocolate  crumb. 

Section  703(a)  of  the  legislation  states : 
The  President  shall  by  proclamation  limit 
the  amount)  of  quota  cheese  which  may  enter 
the  custom^  territory  of  the  United  State* 
In  any  caleadar  year  after  1979  to  not  more 
than  111  ,000  metric  tons.  Any  such  proclama- 
tion shall  bejcynsidered  a  proclamation  which 
is  Issued  by  The  President  under  Section  33 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (7  UB.C. 
634)  and  which  meeu  the  requirements  of 
such  section." 

Similar  Instruction  was  given  the  Preal- 
dent  with  regard  to  chocolate  crumb  In  sec- 
tion 703  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1070. 

:t  has  beta  suggested  that  the  present 
situation  is  different.  In  the  case  of  the  1979 
legislation,  the  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive bad  concluded  agreements,  as  the  agent 
of  the  President,  In  which  this  country  had 
agreed  to  the  proposed  expansion  of  dairy 
product  Imports.  The  Trade  Act  of  1974.  the 
authority  for  U.S.  participation  tn  the  trade 
negotiations,  required  creation  of  and  con- 
sultation with  advisory  committees  so  that 
any  agreements  reached  would  be  refiective 
of  the  needs  of  various  sectors.  The  com- 
pleted agreements  were  subject  to  review 
and  affirmation  by  the  Congress. 

In  the  current  instance,  it  has  been  said 
that  Interested  parties  are  being  denied  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  that  established 
procedures  are  being  bypassed. 

An  examination  of  the  two  situations 
brings  them  closer  into  alignment.  It  is  true 
that  in  1975  an  Agricultural  Technical  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Trade  Negotiations  on 
Dairy  was  formulated  and  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  advice  on  the  conduct 
of  negotiations  relaUng  to  that  sector.  In 
Its  final  report,  the  Conunlttee  stated  that 
the  actions  regarding  expansion  of  dairy 
product  Imports,  revision  of  the  countervaU- 
ing  duty  statute  and  acceptance  of  the  uae 
of  exi>ort  subsidies  by  other  nations  to  asslat 
products  In  entering  this  market  were  coun- 
ter to  their  recommendation.  The  advice  of 
the  advisory  panel  most  directly  Involved  was 
Ignored. 

There  was  opportunity  for  Interested  par- 
ties to  appear  before  the  Involved  Congrea- 
slonal  Committees.  The  Ways  and  Ueana 
Committee  and  the  Agriculture  Committee  La 
the  Bouse  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Finance  and  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion and  Forestry  tn  the  Senate  held  hear- 
ings on  the  Issues  Involved.  These  Commit- 
tees, In  fact  the  entire  Congress,  were,  how- 
ever, faced  with  an  accomplished  fact.  The 
legislation  submitted  as  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1979  had  to.  under  the  rules 
set  forth  for  its  consideration,  be  approved 
or  rejected  without  change. 

In  the  current  situation,  there  has  been 
opportunity  for  public  comment.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and 
Forestry  beard  testimony  on  this  issue  from 
Interested  parties  as  part  of  their  March  11. 
1981  hearing  on  general  farm  legislation. 
Similarly.  In  1979.  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
Issue.  That  same  year  the  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  of  Representatives  also 
held  hearings  on  this  matter.  These  hearings 
are  at  least  as  extensive  as  those  involving 
the  dairy  Issues  relating  to  the  TYade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1979. 

There  is  another  specific  precedent  for  the 
use  of  this  procedure.  Section  303(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  VS.C.  1893(a)) 
directed  Preeldentlal  acUon  under  the  au- 
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thorny  •v*U»ble  In  SecUon  23  with  regftrd  to 
limitations  on  cotton  Imports.  According  to 
Senate  Report  No  19«6.  May  11.  1966.  "aub- 
iectlon  (a)  provides  that  the  existing  Import 
quota  on  extra  long  staple  cotton  est^dbllsbed 
pursuant  to  Section  23  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933  shall,  hereafter, 
cover  the  same  types  of  cotton  included  In 
the  original  quota.  The  effect  is  to  remove 
the  exemption  of  cotton  having  a  staple 
length  1-11/16  Inches  and  longer  to  bring 
such  cotton  back  within  the  quota." 

This  Is  a  specific  Congressional  directive 
on  the  use  of  Section  33  as  contemplated  In 
the  present  amendment.  The  directive  was 
Implemented  through  the  Issuance  of  Presi- 
dential Proclamation  No.  3148  on  July  6. 
1956  by  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower. 

THE  PaeSENT  AMWJOMENT  SEEKS  TO  OVEaCOME 
THE  F«UST»ATION  OF  THE  INTENT  OF  CON- 
CKESS    EXiniESSED   IN    SECTION    22 

Since  Its  Initial  enactment.  Section  33  has 
had  one  central  purpose — to  assure  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  domestic  price  support  pro- 
grams or  similar  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  by  preventing  inter- 
ference with  them  from  excessive  and  un- 
heeded Imports.  In  the  case  of  casein  Im- 
ports, the  intent  of  the  Congress  has  been 
frustrated  by  inaction  and  delay.  The  US. 
dairy  industry  has  made  app>eals  to  the  past 
four  Secretaries  of  Agrlcult-ure  for  action  to 
restrain  the  Imports  of  casein.  The  response 
has  ranged  from  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
request  to  a  determination  to  delay  action 
pending  completion  of  studies. 

In  1979.  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission,  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  conducted  a  study 
to  determine  the  current  usage  of  casein  and 
mixtures  of  casein  In  this  country.  As  part 
of  that  work,  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that 
there  Is  no  significant  replacement  of  non- 
fat dry  milk  by  casein  In  food  and  animal 
feed  uses.  Since  that  time,  the  study  has 
been  cited  as  the  basis  for  no  action  or  denial 
of  the  dairy  Industry's  request  for  Section 
22  reUef. 

Unfortunately,  the  Issue  has  been  greatly 
clouded  by  repeated  discussion  of  the  dis- 
placement of  nonfat  dry  milk  by  casein  or 
the  lack  thereof.  This  Is  not  the  basic  I'sue. 
The  basic  point  In  question  is  the  displace- 
ment of  skim  tnllk  as  was  pointed  out  dur- 
ing the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry  on 
March  11.  1981. 

In  a  strong  dissent  from  the  opinion  of 
the  U.SJ.T.C..  Its  Chairman,  the  Honorable 
Joseph  F>arker,  concluded  that  the  Com- 
mission lacked  the  Information  to  draw 
the  conclusions  It  made.  This  same  attitude 
was  reflected  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Bergland  when  he  directed  his  Department 
to  conduct  Its  own  study  on  the  issue. 

This  study  ifl  now  underway:  however  the 
design  of  the  study  makes  It  doubtful  that 
conclusions  differing  from  those  of  the  ITC 
win  be  forthcoming.  The  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation  was  asked  to  comment 
on  the  planned  study  and  its  design  In  late 
1980.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  outline 
repeated  the  same  basic  error  In  direction 
that  led  the  ITC  to  ignore  the  basic  facts 
of  the  issue.  Nonetheless.  Howard  W.  HJort, 
then  Director  of  Economics.  Budget  and 
Policy  Analysis  for  USDA.  determined  to 
proceed  with  the  study  as  designed  rather 
than  to  ma*-e  the  changes  in  approach  nec- 
essary to  address  the  basic  ouestion — the 
decree  of  disnlacement  of  domestic  milk  by 
use  of  these  Imported  products. 

Congress  has  developed  Section  22  as  a 
means  of  assuring  the  effective  operation 
of  domestic  price  suoport  and  similar  pT«- 
grams  In  develooln?  the  law.  specific  pro- 
cedures have  b^en  provided  for  carrying  out 
the  Intent  of  Congress.  ThU  Intent  has  been 


repeatedly  frustrated  by  inaction  and  avoid- 
ance of  the  issue  at  hazul. 

This  is  the  reason  for  this  issue  being 
placed  before  the  Congress  at  this  time. 

Section  22  has.  in  fact,  been  used  as  a 
means  of  expanding  dairy  product  Imports 
for  the  express  purpose  of  depressing  prices 
to  farmers.  This  situation  occurred  seven 
times  during  a  IS  month  period  In  1973  and 
early  1974.  The  effect  of  these  actions  was 
a  28  percent  loss  In  tbs  bsslc  farm  price 
for  milk  In  mld-1974.  These  actions  were 
taken  under  the  emergency  provisions  of 
the  law  with  no  opportunity  for  comment 
by  the  Industry  until  after  the  fact.  In  seek- 
ing legal  redress  of  this  policy,  the  dairy 
Industry  was  denied  in  National  MiVt  Pro- 
ducers Federation,,  et  al.  v.  Schultz.  1973. 
VA.  District  Cotirt  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Case  No.  1485-73. 

THE    THEXAT    OF    aETALlATION DOES    IT    EXWTT 

IS     TT     COTEEBO     BT     THE     WAITBt     PEOTIDB) 
FOB    SECTION    22    TTNOBB    GATTt 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  wmlw  tlM 
Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  have  provided 
In  the  case  of  Section  33  and  the  prospect 
of  retaliation  against  the  United  States  if 
the  normal  procedures  of  Section  33  are  not 
employed. 

The  Section  33  waiver  does  not  limit. 
In  any  manner,  the  rights  of  affected  Con- 
tracting Parties.  The  waiver  states.  "Declare 
that  this  Decision  shall  not  preclude  the 
right  of  affected  contracting  parties  to  have 
recourse  to  the  ^proprlate  provisions  of 
Article  XXIll:". 

Article  XXm  of  the  General  Agreement  is 
the  provision  under  which  retaliation  Is  au- 
thorized. That  Article  states  three  specific 
reasons  as   grounds   for  retaliation: 

"(a)  the  failure  of  another  contracting 
party  to  carry  out  Its  obligations  under  this 
Agreement,  or 

"(b)  the  application  by  another  contract- 
ing party  of  any  measure,  whether  or  not  It 
conflicts  with  the  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
ment, or 

"(c)  the  existence  of  any  other  situation." 

In  short,  the  waiver  does  not  preclude  re- 
taliation regardless  of  the  approach  used. 
Further,  retaliation  Itself  does  not  actually 
require  a  violation  of  the  General  Agreement. 
It  may  be  taken  due  to  an  action  ".  .  . 
whether  or  not  it  conflicts  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Agreement"  or  due  to  ".  .  .  the 
existence  of  anv  other  situation." 

The  threat  of  retaliation  Is  automatically 
raised  as  an  excuse  for  inaction  by  the  United 
States  in  seeking  to  enforce  Its  specific  rights 
in  international  trade  and  has  been  used  as 
a  reason  not  to  enforce  domestic  law.  En- 
forcement of  the  countervailing  duty  statute 
with  respect  to  subsidized  cheese  Imports 
from  the  European  Community  is  a  case  In 
point.  From  1988  to  1973.  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  refused  enforcement  of  a 
mandatory  statute  despite  the  acknowledged 
fact  that  Imports  of  these  products  carried 
substantial  export  subsidies.  Court  action 
finally  forced  agreement  tbat  enforcement 
would  take  place,  at  which  point  the  sub- 
sidles  were  removed. 

Wltb  passasre  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  pro- 
visions were  made  for  a  waiver  of  counter- 
vailing duty  collection  under  certain  condi- 
tions. With  passage  of  that  law.  the  EC 
immediately  restored  its  export  subsidies  and 
made  the  case  that  it  thereby  quallfles  for 
the  waiver.  When  the  U.S.  dairy  Industry  ob- 
jected, the  EC  raised  the  specter  of  a  "cheese 
war"  and  talke'i  of  retaliation  against  a 
wide  range  of  products. 

This  threat  was  raised,  desolte  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  was  wholly  within  Its 
rights  In  seeking  such  enforcement,  both  in 
terms  of  Its  ckxnestlc  law  and  the  terms  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

l^ese  issues  apparently  are  not  so  sensi- 


tive with  other  nations.  Again,  In  the  case  of 
the  European  Community,  the  extensive  use 
of  export  subsidy  programs  as  a  central 
element  of  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy 
Is  regarded  as  an  Internal  Issue  not  subject 
to  International  negotiation  or  the  terms  of 
any  international  control. 

The  variable  duty,  also  a  basic  element 
of  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy,  Is  used 
to  effectively  exclude  imports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  such  as  dairy  products 
or  to  maintain  internal  prices  sutwtantlally 
above  those  of  exporting  nations.  Again, 
this  is  regarded  as  an  element  of  internal 
policy  and  is  accepted  as  such  by  the  United 
States. 

Other  nations  employ  devises  which  re- 
strict entry  into  their  markets.  Listening 
and  inspection  schemes,  product  standards, 
and  prohibitions  on  the  use  of  certain  ag- 
ricultural chemicals  on  crops  are  subtle,  yet 
effective  means  of  closing  borders  to  Im- 
ports. These  are  counter  to  the  terms  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Section  22  Is  the  only  so-called  trade  bar- 
rier the  United  States  employs  in  the  case 
of  dairy  products  and  the  only  basis  on 
which  it  can  be  employed  Is  the  demon- 
strated Interference  with  the  operation  of 
a  domestic  policy.  The  history  of  its  appli- 
cation has  been  such  that  dairy  product 
Imports  Into  the  United  States  have  sub- 
stantially Increased  since  its  first  applica- 
tion in  1953.  In  1953.  dairy  product  Imports 
into  the  United  States  toUled  625  million 
pounds  milk  equivalent,  fat  basis.  In  1980 
they  stood  at  2,106.8  million  pounds,  more 
than  400  percent  of  the  1953  level.  Casein 
imports  during  1979  totaled  the  equivalent 
of  5.3  billion  pounds  of  skim  milk.  Tb» 
proposed  limitation  would  still  allow  tb^ 
import  of  the  equivalent  of  2.5  billion  poun«i» 
of  skim  milk  annually  as  casein. 

IdT.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  finally, 
I  point  out  that  in  cutting  all  the  pro- 
grams that  we  intend  to  cut  to  try  to 
reach  a  balanced  Federal  budget  over 
the  next  3  or  4  years  we  are  cutting  into 
some  programs  that  have  value  and 
merit  and  many  of  us  do  so  very  re- 
luctantly. But  we  do  so  in  order  to  help 
the  President  reach  this  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget. 

If  we  can  ask  Americans  to  agree,  and 
I  think  Americans  by  and  large  are 
agreeing  to  have  reduction  in  a  whole 
host  of  programs  that  affect  their  daily 
lives,  then  I  think  it  is  also  fair  to  ask 
in  the  case  of  an  ongoing  dairy  price 
support  program,  that  some  foreign 
suppliers,  whether  they  are  New  Zea- 
land. Australia.  Ireland.  Russia,  Poland, 
or  any  of  the  other  15  to  16  cotmtries 
that  send  casein  over  here  to  th's  coun- 
try, to  also  make  some  sacrifices.  I 
th'nk  that  is  fair. 

We.  in  effect,  would  be  denying  a 
market  for  those  foreign  dairy  fanners 
for  about  $200  million  worth  of  casein 
per   year. 

We  are  telling  our  own  domestic  dairy 
producers  in  the  bill  they  are  going  to 
have  less  in  price  suoports  than  what 
they  would  otherwise  have  if  we  did  not 
repeal  this  section  of  the  law.  The  new 
budget  that  has  come  uo  contemplates 
another  reduction  for  dairy  farmers  in 
the  United  States  in  price  supports  to 
go  into  effect  beginning  October  1,  a 
very  real  reduction. 

We  are  asking  people  who  receive  food 
stamps  to  accept  a  reduction.  We  are 
asking  people  on  school  lunch  programs 
to  accept  a  reduction. 
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We  are  asking  for  a  reduction  in 
medicaid.  We  are  asking  for  a  reduction 
in  the  arts  and  the  humanities.  We  are 
asking  for  a  reduction  In  Federal  aid 
to  education,  and  a  whole  host  of  pro- 
grams. We  are  asking  students  to  take 
less  in  Federal  programs. 

I  could  go  on  for  quite  a  whUe  on  what 
we  are  asking  the  various  segments  of 
American  society  to  take  less  because 
we  want  to  decrease  Federal  expendi- 
tures. J  . 

Well  I  am  also  asking  that  we  address 
the  problem  of  teUing  some  of  these 
dairy  farmers  across  the  world  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  reduction  In  the 
casein  we  are  buying  from  them.  It  is 
that  simple.  I  think  it  makes  all  kinds 
of  sense,  all  kinds  of  good,  practical 
commonsense.  I  think  it  helps  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  and  I  hope  it  can  be 
accepted  by  the  Senate,  and  by  the 
House  also,  and  I  feel  the  President 
should  be  delighted  to  have  it. 

I  hope  in  the  interim  he  will  change 
his  mind  before  we  even  come  to  a  final 
vote  on  it  Tuesday. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  In  the  long 
run  it  is  obvious  that  every  doUar  we 
spend  on  unnecessary  imports— and  this 
is  surely  an  unnecessary  import,  since 
it  can  be  offset  by  skim  mUk  produced 
here — decreases  the  value  of  the  dollar 
abroad,  and  results  in  higher  prices  for 
the  products  we  must  Import,  further 
adding  to  inflation. 

The  basic  question  is  one  of  fairness  to 
our  domestic  producers.  The  biU  before 
us  limits  Government  support  for  milk 
prices,  lowering  the  return  to  these  dairy 
producers.  All  my  amendment  does  is  to 
offset  this  action  by  Umiting  the  im- 
portation of  subsidized  casein  and  other 
milk  protein,  thus  increasing  the  size  of 
the  domestic  market  that  is  open  to  our 
American  dairy  producers.  I  think  this 
is  fair,  the  American  dairy  producers 
think  this  is  fair,  and  the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  53  to  45  on  Tuesday,  said  that 
this  is  fair. 

This  amendment  does  not  undermine 
the  Presidents  efforts  to  trim  the  budget 
as  part  of  his  economic  program — it 
helps  it  by  saving  the  Government  and 
the  American  taxpayer  from  $160  to 
$200  million  a  year  that  would  otherwise 
be  spent  to  purchase  excess  milk  produc- 
tion. Those  of  us  who  support  this 
(amendment  are  not  standing  in  the 
President's  way — we  are  actually  Ijehind 
him  and  pushing.  This  amendment  saves 
money,  encourages  greater  activity 
through  the  private  market,  and  boosts 
our  economy — everything  that  President 
Reagan  has  called  for. 

What  does  this  proposal  do?  It  directs 
the  President,  through  the  authority 
provided  him  in  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act.  to  proclaim 
that  certain  milk  protein  imports,  in- 
cluding casein,  caseinates,  lactalbumin 
and  whey  protein  are  causing  material 
damage  to  the  domestic  milk  price  sup- 
port program,  and  to  impose  a  quota 
limiting  their  importation  to  no  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  average  for  a  rep- 
resentative period — in  this  case  1976 
through  1980. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  casein 


imports  do  materially  affect  the  milk 
price  support  system.  They  have  grown 
from  50  million  pounds  just  a  few  years 
ago  to  151  miUion  pounds  in  1980.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  to  liave 
a  table  printed  in  the  Record  showing 
the  level  of  casein  imports  for  the  past 
4  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IMPORTS  OF  CASEIN,  MIXTURES  OF  CASEIN— BY  COUNTRY, 
1977,  1978,  1979,  19W 


(In  thousands  of  pounds) 


Country 


1977         1978         1979         1980 


New  Zealand 96,327  84.263  92.095  76,764 

Ausifa"™::: : ...  Tiw  ixw  21,715  17.923 

IreSnd          .      4^299  9,188  14,833  23,977 

U.sSr             «.315  4,496  4.794  1,2M 

Umted  kingdom 1.669  2.997  2,«0  5.5» 

Poland 4,301  4,307  2,053  3.505 

ArgenliM'::: 6  976  3.008  1.462  2,183 

s«wa,      ::::....  89o  2.oi6  1,703  i,969 

NeU,e-Lds 621  1,517  2,547  2,526 

Canada       247  1,468  2.609  789 

WeslGarmas, 450  217  240  5  3 

France                           .  97  55  1,961  8,878 

oSS!:'.:::::::::::-  9k  436  2.064  5.296 

Total 144,245  137.134  150,827  151,226 


Mr.  MELCHER.  In  1979  these  casein 
imports  were  equivalent  to  2.2  billion 
pounds  of  skim  milk.  That  volume  of 
skim  milk  would  have  produced  over  201 
million  poimds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  which, 
when  sold  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  at  today's  price,  would  re- 
sult in  increased  Government  outlays 
under  the  dairy  price  support  program  of 
$189  million.  An  additional  1  billion 
pounds  of  skim  mUk  was  displaced  by 
casein  in  products  where  there  was  a 
high  probabiUty  that  skim  milk  would 
have  or  could  have  been  used.  The  cost 
to  the  Government  of  this  displacement 
was  over  $87  million  more.  This  certain- 
ly can  be  considered  to  be  "materially 
affecting"  the  domestic  milk  price  sup- 
port program,  and  to  quaUfy  for  action 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act. 

It  has  been  argued  that  we  are  violat- 
ing the  procedures  of  secticm  22  by  di- 
recting the  President,  through  congres- 
sional action,  to  proclaim  the  quota.  Sec- 
tion 22  does  lay  down  procedures  which 
the  President  is  to  follow  in  invoking  his 
power  to  set  quotas  or  increase  tariffs. 
The  statute  nowhere  says  that  Congress 
cannot  direct  the  President  to  proclaim 
import  restrictions  when  he  deems  such 
action  necessary.  In  fact,  there  is  prece- 
dent to  taking  action  imder  section  22 
without  following  the  procedures  out- 
lined there. 

For  example,  section  202(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1852 
(a) )  directed  Presidential  action  under 
the  authority  available  in  section  22  with 
regard  to  hmitations  on  cotton  imports. 
According  to  Senate  Report  No.  1966. 
May  11.  1956: 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  existing 
Import  quota  on  extra  long  staple  cotton 
established  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  shall, 
hereafter,  cover  the  same  types  of  cotton  in- 
cluded In  the  original  quota.  The  effect  is 
to  remove  the  exemption  of  cotton  having  a 
staple  length  of  l"ir,  inch  and  longer  to 
bring  such  cotton  back  within  the  quota. 


THIS  WAS  A  SPBCinC  COKCBiaSIOWM.  DntrCTTT* 
ON  THE  08E  OF  SBCTION  82 — THE  SAME  AC- 
TION AS  IS  CONTEMPLATEB  IN  MT  AMKMD- 
MBNT 

There  have  been  other  specific  cases 
where  the  procedures  under  section  22 
have  been  circumvented.  The  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979  directs  the  Pres- 
ident to  adjust  import  quotas  on  cheese 
and  chocolate  crumb.  So  that  there  was 
no  question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  this 
directive  under  section  22.  the  Act  am- 
tains  the  following  language: 

Any  such  proclamation  shaU  be  considered 
a  proclamation  which  Is  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  (7  U.S.C.  624)  and  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  such  section. 

My  amendment  contains  the  exact 
same  language  as  used  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  and  thus  qualifies,  for 
the  same  reasons,  as  legitimate  action 
under  section  22. 

It  is  also  argued  that  my  amendment 
may  violate  the  GATT  agreement.  To 
put  it  simply — that  is  impossible.  First. 
GATT  contains  a  waiver  for  section  22 
actions.  However,  this  waiver  is  not  the 
authority  for  actions  under  section  22 — 
it  Ls  only  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
inherent  primacy  of  section  22  actions 
in  our  foreign  trade  dealings.  That  pri- 
macy is  established  in  the  section  itself, 
which  says  in  paragraph  (f ) : 

No  trade  agreement  or  other  international 
agreement  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered 
Into  by  the  United  States  shall  be  applied  in 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

That  very  simply  says — and  the  GATT 
waiver  acknowledges — that  no  interna- 
tional trade  agreement  can  supersede  our 
right  to  use  section  22  actions  to  protect 
iomestic  agricultural  programs. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  puts 
an  even  broader  limitation  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  GATT  agreement.  It  says 
in  section  3  that: 

No  provision  of  any  trade  agreement  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  .  nor  the  applica- 
tion of  any  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  which  Is  in  conflict  with 
any  sUtute  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
given  effect  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Once  again,  this  is  clear  evidence  of 
our  right  to  take  actions  under  section 
22  without  violating  the  GATT  agree- 
ment. 

Another  argument  that  has  been  raised 
is  that  if  the  nations  exporting  casein 
products  "Interpret"  our  actions  In  ap- 
provtag  my  amendment  as  a  violation  of 
GATT  they  can  retaliate  against  us.  The 
facts  on  the  retaliation  question  are  that 
any  action  by  the  United  States  to  limit 
the  importation  of  casein  products  is 
basis  for  retaliation  by  the  affected  na- 
tions under  the  GATT  acrreement.  The 
GATT  agreement  permits  aggrieved  na- 
tions to  retaliate  in  cases  of  "the  failure 
of  another  contracting  party  to  carry  out 
its  obligations  under  this  agreement"; 
however,  it  also  permits  retaliation 
against  "any  measure,  whether  or  not  it 
conflicts  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Agreement"  that  affects  trade;  it  even 
gives  nations  the  right  to  retaliate  be- 
cause the  trade  situation  changes, 
whether  or  not  this  Is  due  to  the  Inter- 
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national  action  of  any  of  the  agreement's 
signatories. 

In  short,  anjrthing  and  everything  can 
serve  as  the  basis  for  trade  retaliation  if 
that  is  what  other  nations  want  to  do. 

The  key  to  this  question  is  whether  or 
not  the  nations  exporting  casein  to  the 
United  States  want  to  retaliate  against 
us  for  taking  very  limited  actions  to  pro- 
tect our  domestic  agricultural  programs 
that  are  legal,  both  under  our  law  and 
OATT,  and  by  doing  so  risk  upsetting  our 
overall  trade  relations.  This  question  does 
not  hinge  on  the  interpretation  of  any 
legal  language  in  the  GATT  agreement, 
but  on  the  political  and  economic  reali- 
ties of  our  relations  with  the  casein  ex- 
porting nations. 

I  have  no  doubt,  personally,  that  our 
trade  negotiators  can  explain  this  action 
to  our  trading  partners  for  what  it  is — 
a  limited,  measured,  necessary,  and  fair 
modification  of  imports — taken,  I  might 
add,  as  part  of  a  program  of  limiting 
agricultural  subsidies  which  is  one  of  the 
major  objectives  of  the  GAIT  agree- 
ment. 

Now.  I  do  not  blame  the  exporting 
countries  for  calling  for  the  scare  tactics 
of  retaliation.  It  is  in  their  best  interest 
to  continue  to  dxmip  part  of  their  excess 
dairy  production  in  our  markets.  It  is  of 
great  assistance,  no  doubt,  to  their  own 
agricultural  programs. 

Also,  the  treat  of  trade  retaliation  has 
worked  well  for  our  trading  partners  in 
the  past  whatever  they  have  wanted  to 
gain  concessions  from  us.  We  have  a 
history  of  almost  always  giving  in. 

For  example,  during  the  years  1974-79 
we  did  not  collect  the  countervailing 
duties  that  were  legally  called  for  on 
subsidized  Common  Market  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Why?  Because  the  Common 
Market  threatened  to  retaliate  by  not 
negotiating  a  new  set  of  OATT  agree- 
ments. 

Again,  through  the  1970's,  out  anti- 
dumping laws  and  duties  were  not  en- 
forced against  Japanese  television  im- 
ports. Why?  Because  the  Japanese  might 
retaliate. 

I  think  that  it  Is  time  we  stopped 
wonying  about  what  other  nations 
might  do  because  we  take  legal,  limited, 
legitimate  action  to  protect  our  own 
agricultural  producers  from  being  under- 
cut by  subsidized  importB. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  think  our  necessary 
actions  to  protect  our  domestic  dairy  in- 
dustry can  be  explained  to  the  casein 
exporting  rations  in  a  way  that  will 
make  sense  to  them.  One  of  the  "big 
three"  and  by  far  the  fastest  growing  of 
the  casein  suppliers  is  Irrtand,  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Common  Market.  Who  pro- 
tects their  farmers  more  in  the  world 
than  the  Common  Market?  Under  the 
European  Economic  Community's  com- 
mon agriculture  pohcy,  the  member  na- 
tions set  artificially  high  prices  for  their 
farmers*  products,  from  wheat  to  dairy 
products  and.  when  they  produce  a  sur- 
plus, they  unload  these  products  by 
subsidizing  exports.  Without  these  sub- 
sidies, any  European  agricultural  prod- 
ucts would  sell  at  twice  the  world  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Common 
Market  uses  a  variable  tariff  on  imports 
of  American  agricultural  products  that 
compete  with  their  own.  to  set  the  cost 
of  U.S.  products  at  a  level  high  enough 
to  insure  that  they  are  not  price  com- 
petitive. The  result  is  that  almost  no 
American  wheat  or  dairy  products  are 
imported  by  the  countries  of  the  Com- 
mon Market,  except  at  their  choice  and 
when  they  decide  they  need  it. 

One  of  America's  primary  objectives 
in  the  last  GATT  treaty  was  to  eliminate 
this  system  of  export  subsidies  and  im- 
port protection  used  by  the  Common 
Market.  TTie  Common  Market  refused 
to  even  discuss  the  issue,  threatening  to 
go  so  far  as  break  off  negotiations  on  the 
entire  agreement  unless  this  question  was 
dropped.  They  told  us  there  was  no  way 
they  were  willing  to  expose  their  farmers 
to  uncontrolled  competition  from  the 
United  States  and  other  nations. 

They  claimed  the  protection  of  their 
agriculture  was  a  strictly  internal  issue, 
and  that  such  protection  must  be  con- 
tinued in  the  name  of  national  security 
and  social  order. 

Certainly,  any  nation  or  group  of  na- 
ticHis  that  feels  that  strongly  about  the 
need  to  protect  their  farmers  will  imder- 
stand  the  very  small  action  we  are  pro- 
posing to  take,  in  comparison  to  their 
protective  programs,  to  assist  our  dairy 
producers.  If  they  do  not  then  maybe  we 
had  better  rethink  our  trading  relations 
with  them. 

Other  casein  exporting  nations,  out- 
side the  Common  Market,  also  have  prc- 
grams  through  which  they  protect  their 
agricultural  industry,  and  thus,  should 
understand  the  need  for  my  amendment. 

One  of  the  main  problems  with  casein 
imports  is  that  the  heavy  subsidies  they 
receive  from  the  producing  nations  make 
it  impossible  for  our  dairy  producers, 
who  receive  no  subsidy  or  price  support 
for  casein,  to  compete.  For  example,  in 
his  dissent  to  the  1979  ITC  Report  on 
casein  imports.  Chairman  Joseph  Parker 
cited  USDA  data  and  wrote  "under  the 
milk  program  in  effect  in  the  Exiropean 


Community  •  •  *  the  production  of 
casein  benefits  from  a  subsidy  which 
averages  about  $1.40  per  pound." 

A  March  1981  USDA  paper  on  casein 
imports  found  that  Ireland's  casein  sub- 
sidy has  ranged  from  $1.28  per  pound 
to  80  cents  per  pound.  Other  nations 
that  we  import  casein  from  have  milk 
production  subsidies  as  well.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  table  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  listing  some  of 
the  milk  subsidy  information  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Support  prices  for  fluid  milk 
[Per  hundred  weight] 

Common  market tl2. 37 

Canada   13.09 

Japan . 19. 6S 

New  Zealand 3.66 

Australia 3.77 

Poland 11.  IB 

Mr.  MELCHER.  One  of  the  arguments 
that  has  been  raised  against  my  amend- 
ment is  that  there  is  no  domestic  casein 
industry  and  therefore  Imported  casein 
does  not  compete  with  American  produc- 
tion. This  argument  is  absurd.  The  rea- 
son there  is  no  casein  production  in  the 
United  States  today  is  because  anybody 
trying  to  compete  with  the  subsidized 
imports  of  casein  would  simply  go  broke. 
Before  World  War  n  there  were  over  600 
domestic  plants  producing  50  million 
pounds  of  casein  annually.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  we  limit  the  amount  of  sub- 
sidized casein  imported  into  this  country, 
the  American  dairy  and  American  busi- 
ness will  make  up  the  slack — and  Amer- 
icans will  reap  the  benefit. 

The  question  of  how  much  Imported 
casein  competes  with  domestic  dairy 
products  goes  well  beyond  the  direct  uses 
of  casein.  Increasingly,  casein  and  other 
milk  protein  imports  are  finding  their 
way  into  the  human  and  animal  food 
chain,  thus  displacing  American  milk 
products.  Some  of  the  areas  where  im- 
ported casein  is  replacing  domestic  dairy 
products  include :  Imitation  cheese,  coffee 
whlteners,  frozen  dessert  toppings,  bak- 
ery products,  breakfast  foods,  diet  foods, 
calf  milk  replacers,  and  other  animal 
feeds.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
table  showing  the  various  uses  of  casein 
and  the  percentages  of  these  uses  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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CASEIN,  CAStlNATE  UTIUZATION,  UNITED  STATES,  1976,  1977.  1978,  1979.  1980  ' 
(In  tkouunds  of  poundsj 


1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980  > 

Ptrcmt 

Volume 

Percent 

Volume 

Percent 

Volume 

Percent 

Volume 

Percent 

Volume 

Sroap  A:  Food  product!  with  dafmrtt 
Imitalion  clMcsa 

7.7 
15.7 
10 

8.634.9 

17.606.1 
5.607.1 

9.7 
12.8 
5.8 

13.991.8 
18.463.4 
8.366.2 

14.8 
12.1 
6.1 

19,747.3 
16, 593. 2 
8.365.2 

24.3 
11.2 
7.2 

3«,  651.0 
16,892.6 
10,859.5 

24.3 
11.2 
7.2 

36, 749. 9 

CoflM  whittnen 

FroHfl  d«SMrt  loppiiiis ,_  _ 

16, 937. 3 

Subtotal 

10, 888. 3 

31.8411 

40.821.4 

44  70S.7 

£4  4A3^  1 

64.573.5 

Footnota  It  Md  of  table. 
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1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

19*0  > 

PMCMit 

VotWD* 

Percent 

Volune 

Percent 

Votuae 

PMCMt 

VdMW 

Percent 

VoliMM 

Group  B:  Food  prod«Kti  with  probiMc 
replacement  of  milk  by  osein: 

Bjkery  products 

Breakfast  foods  . . 

6.5 

13.7 

3.9 

13 

7,289.2 
4,149.2 
4,373.5 
9.307.7 

7.9 
3.7 
13 
6.4 

11,395.4 
5,337.1 
4,760.1 
9.231.7 

7.4 
•17 

2.9 
11.1 

10.147.9 
5.074.0 
1976.9 

15.221.9 

7.2 
10 
2.6 
7.1 

10.859.5 
4,524.8 
1 921. 5 

10,708.7 

7.2 
10 
2.6 
7.1 

10.888.3 
4.536.8 

Diet  foods 

AU  other  foods      

1931.8 
10.737.0 

Subtotal 

25.119.6  ... 

30.724.3 

34.420.7  ... 

30.014.5  ... 

30.094.0 

Group  C:  Other  food,  feed  uus  for 
casein: 
Calf  milk  replacer 

1C.2 
6.S 

3.1 

18.166.8 
7.289.2 

3.476.4 

16.8 
7.0 

3.3 

24.233.2 
10.097.2 

4.760.1 

HZ 
S.4 

10 

UL101.7 
1776.6 

4.114.0 

10.2 
5.4 

12 

15.384.4 
8.144.7 

4.826.5 

10.2 
5.4 

12 

15.425.1 

Other  animil  feeds 

1166.2 

Medical,  nJtritioail,  phtrmacae- 
tidl 

4.839.2 

Subtotal 

28.932.4 

39  090  5 

30;992.3  ... 

213S5.6  ... 

21430.S 

Group  D;  Industrial 

22.9 

2S.  680.3 

23.4 

33.753.3 

20.4 

27,975.3 

18.8 

28.355.5 

118 

21 430.  S 

Subtotal 

2S.  680.3 

33.753.3 

27,975.3  ... 

n,x&.i ... 

21 4115 

Total.  impoft<_ 

112,141.0 

144.24S.0  ... 

137,134.0  ... 

lSe.827.8  ... 

151.226  0 

139,114.6 

6S.557.3 

<  Derived  from  data  developed  by  U.S.  International  Trade  Coouaisiioa  for  U.S.  ITC  investi- 
lation  No.  332-105. 
'  1980  percentaies  are  simply  extensions  of  1979  data. 


>  1977  percentaie  laai  for  1976. 1971 
*  May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  One  final  point  aa  the 
question  of  the  cwnpetition  of  imported 
casein  products  with  domestic  dairy 
products.  Much  has  been  made  of  the 
1979  report  by  the  ITC  on  this  subject. 
I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  full  picture 
on  this  report  is  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  and  so  I  want  to  read  the  dis- 
senting view,  presented  by  no  less  than 
the  chairman  of  the  Commission.  Joseph 
O.  Parker: 

In  my  Judgment,  an  Investigation  of  the 
Impact  of  Imports  of  casein  will  not  be  com- 
plete unless  it  Includes  an  analysis  of  the 
domestic  milk  price-support  program  and 
the  production  and  marketing  of  milk  prod- 
ucts in  comparison  with  the  conditions  un- 
der which  milk  and  milk  prcxlucts  are  pro- 
duced anrt  marketed  by  the  countries  estport- 
ing  casein  to  the  United  States.  The  report 
of  the  Commission,  in  my  opinion  does  not 
contain  adequate  information  with  respect 
to  these  matters  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
stated  on  page  4  of  the  report  that  there  is 
".  .  .  virtually  no  relationship  between  Im- 
ports of  casein  and  mixtures  of  casein  and 
purchase  of  nonfat  dry  milk  under  the  price- 
support  program  in  recent  years.  Likewise, 
no  clear  relationship  is  apparent  t>etween 
Imports  and  domestic  production  or  con- 
sumption of  nonfat  dry  milk.  Additionally, 
no  clear  relationship  is  apparent  between  im- 
ports of  casein  and  mixtures  of  casein  and 
other  forms  of  domestic  dairy  production." 

The  price-support  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgrictUture  for  milk  is  designed  to 
support  the  price  of  milk.  Such  price  support 
Is  made  effective  prlinarUy  through  acquisi- 
tion of  the  products  of  milk  at  specified 
prices.  Casein,  even  though  It  is  not  commer- 
cially produced  in  the  United  States,  Is  a 
constituent  of  milk  and  is  indirectly  sup- 
ported under  the  milk  price-support  pro- 
gram. Inasmuch  as  casein  is  not  directly 
supported,  producers  obtain  greater  returns 
by  not  producing  casein  and  converting  fluid 
skim  milk  Into  nonfat  dry  mUk. 

According  to  information  presented  at  the 
hearing  by  a  number  of  domestic  witnesses. 
Including  witnesses  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers'  Federation,  a  price  of  about  82.40 
per  pound  would  be  necessary  to  Induce  do- 
mestic plants  to  divert  fluid  skim  milk  from 
the  production  of  nonfat  dry  milk  to  the 


production  of  casein,  inasmuch  as  imported 
casein  is  being  marketed  In  the  United  States 
at  about  90  cents  per  pound,  domestic  sup- 
plies of  skim  milk  cannot  be  converted  to 
casein  and  compete  with  Imported  casein  at 
the  current  level  of  prices.  Hence,  casein  Is 
not  currently  produced  In  the  United  States 
regardless  of  the  demand  therefor. 

Although  the  report  does  not  contain  spe- 
cific Information  which  wlU  permit  an 
analysis  of  the  disparity  between  the  prices 
of  imported  casein  and  the  cost  of  domestic 
production  of  casein,  this  disparity  may  be 
the  result  of  a  number  of  factors  including 
price-support  programs,  eubaldles.  differ- 
ences In  costs  of  production,  and  differences 
in  marketing  systems.  For  example,  under 
the  domestic  milk  price-support  progrskm. 
casein  Is  not  directly  price-supported  and  is 
not  protected  under  section  22  import  pro- 
grams as  are  other  primary  products  of  milk. 
The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that,  under  the  milk  program  in 
effect  In  European  Community,  the  price 
of  mUk  is  about  813  per  hundred  potinds 
and  that  the  production  of  casein  t>enefits 
from  a  subsidy  which  averages  about  tl.30 
per  pound.  In  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
the  price  of  milk  is  about  $4.50  per  hundred 
pounds  and  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
reports  that  It  Is  not  aware  of  any  epedflc 
subsidy  being  paid  In  casein  by  Australia 
or  New  Zealand.  The  price  of  milk  in  the 
United  States  Is  about  $11  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports that  there  are  no  generally  accepted 
data  available  on  the  cost  or  pricing  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  In  the  U.S.SJI. 

Casein  is  delivered  by  the  U.S.SJI.,  the 
European  Community,  and  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  to  the  United  States  at  about 
one-third  of  the  price  that  casein  produced 
In  the  United  States  would  have  to  receive 
under  the  current  milk  program.  Thus,  at 
present,  the  open  U.S.  market  and  do- 
mestic and  foreign  milk  programs  sei^e 
to  Induce  Imports  of  casein  into  the  United 
States.  In  my  judgment,  more  information 
is  required  to  permit  definitive  economic 
conclusions  to  be  made  concerning  compara- 
tive advantage,  direct  and  indirect  subsidi- 
zation, or  other  causes  resulting  In  the  lack 
of  production  of  casein  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Impact  of  Imports  by  casein. 

Casein  imports  are  trending  upward  and 


increasing  quantities  of  imported  caaetn  are 
being  used  for  the  production  of  feed  and 
food  products,  particularly  imitation  cheese. 
This  Imitation  cheeae  is  marketed  in  direct 
competition  with  other  U.S.  cheese  products 
on  the  basis  of  lower  prices.  To  the  extent 
that  these  Imports  of  casein  may  be  dis- 
placing U.S.  dairy  products  or  preventing  the 
production  of  domestic  casein,  such  dis- 
placement would  appear  to  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  domestic  producers  and  the  domes- 
tic mUk  program.  The  limited  data  available 
in  the  report  on  comparative  costs.  U.S.  and 
foreign  government  support  programs  and 
the  Interrelationship  of  the  extensive  and 
complex  domestic  and  foreign  programs  will 
not  permit  more  detaUed  analytical  judg- 
ment of  the  underlying  factors  affecting  the 
production  and  Imports  of  casein  Into  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  is  clear. 
Imported  casein  does  displace  domestic 
dairy  products,  and  thus  adds  to  the 
surplus  the  Government  purchase  under 
the  dairy  price  support  program. 

This  brings  us  to  another  point.  Op- 
ponents of  my  amendment  argue  that 
cutting  back  on  casein  imports  will  ham- 
per our  industrial  users  and  possibly 
cause  discomfort  or  even  damage  the 
health  of  some  Americans.  This  is  not 
true.  My  amendment  would  limit  casein 
imports  to  about  69.5  miUicm  pounds 
using  1980  figtires.  This  would  be  fully 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  for  indus- 
trial uses  (about  28  million  pounds  per 
year),  food  uses  such  as  medical,  nutri- 
tional and  pharmaceutical  uses  where 
casein  is  considered  essential  (less  than 
5  million  pounds  per  year) .  and  still  pro- 
vide substantial  quantities  for  other  uses. 
When  and  if  the  needs  for  casein  in 
these  areas  grow,  it  can  be  met  by  the 
American  dairy  industry  and  American 
business. 

One  point  remains  to  be  clarified.  For 
years  now  I  have  been  listening  to  the 
argtmient  that  any  action  that  inhibits 
impwrts  would  be  inflationary.  This  has 
been  spread  through  the  land  as  part  of 
the  gospel  of  free  trade.  It  should  be  re- 
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membered,  however,  that  tills  gospel  is 
not  a  proven  fact — it  is  only  a  theory. 
There  are  many,  many  factors  that  go 
into  answering  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  actions  to  limit  a  specific  import 
are,  in  fact,  inflationary.  A  number  of 
economists  in  recent  years  have  begxm  to 
point  out  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  inflationary  impact  of  essential  and 
nonessential  imports. 

Essential  imports  such  as  petroleum 
and  some  metaJs  and  some  other  mate- 
rials that  we  do  not  have  in  sufficient 
amounts  in  the  United  States  must  be 
paid  for  with  hard  currency.  Every  dol- 
lar the  United  States  exports  for  nones- 
sentials like  blouses,  televisions,  automo- 
biles, and  I  might  add  dairy  products, 
cheapens  our  currency  beyond  the  de- 
valuation that  takes  place  because  of 
dollars  we  are  compelled  to  export  for 
essentials  such  as  oil.  This  increases  the 
cost  of  these  essential  imports  and  adds 
sharply  to  inflation.  Thus,  what  might 
appear  as  a  savings  on  an  item  in  a  de- 
partment store  invariably  turns  up  as  an 
extra  bulge  in  the  price  at  the  gas  pump, 
the  cost  of  electricity  or  some  other  en- 
ergy-related item. 

Shoppers  may  be  deceived  into  think- 
ing they  save  money  by  buying  an  im- 
ported item,  and  not  realize  that  the 
so-called  savings  timis  up  In  the  form 
of  a  higher  price  on  another  product  or 
service. 

The  question  of  the  inflationary  Im- 
pact of  my  amendment  and  similar  pro- 
posals, whether  on  autos.  texti'es.  TVs 
or  some  other  nonessential  Import,  has 
no  simple  answer.  It  cannot  be  handled 
by  a  naive  assumption  that  such  Import 
limitations  automatically  add  to  infla- 
tion. That  is  just  not  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  here  Is  one 
of  fairness. 

Fairness  for  the  American  taxpayer  by 
cutting  Government  spending. 

Fairness  for  the  American  dairy  pro- 
ducer, who  is  making  sacrifices  to  get 
Government  spending  under  control  and 
our  economy  back  on  its  feet,  only  asks 
for  an  equal  chance  to  sell  his  product  In 
the  private  sector  without  having  to  fight 
subsldused  foreign  Imports  that  under- 
cut his  prices. 

Fairness  to  the  American  consumer 
who  I  know  wants  us  to  give  American 
agriculture  a  fair  shake  so  that,  as  con- 
sumers, they  can  continue  to  enjoy  the 
most  abundant  and  lowest  cost  food  sup- 
ply that  mankind  has  ever  known. 

This  amendment  will  save  the  taxpay- 
er money  and  it  will  possibly  mean  the 
difference  between  make  and  break  for 
thousands  of  American  farmers  by  open- 
ing up  a  dCMnestic  market  for  their  prod- 
ucts equivalent  to  the  production  of  up- 
wards of  3.000  average  dairy  farms. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  who  saw  the 
fairness  of  this  proposal  last  Tuesday 
will  continue  to  support  it. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c<Misent,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me.  that  he  may  do  so  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  fioor  and  without 
It  counting  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Btfr 
SncPsoH) .  Without  obJecUon,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.   LEAHY.    Mr.   President.    I   was 


pleased  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana.  I 
think  they  are  well  taken.  Indeed,  the 
amendment  is  one  that  is  fiscally — pru- 
dent and  fiscally  frugal,  and  I  would  just 
add  one  other  item  that  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of. 

Basically  what  we  are  saying  by  this 
amendment  is  that  the  free  enterprise 
system  is  alive  and  well  among  the  fam- 
ily farmers — dairy  farmers  who  are  pri- 
marily family  farmers — in  this  country. 

What  the  dairy  farmers,  family  farm- 
ers, are  saying  through  this  is  they  will 
compete  with  anybody  in  thiS  country  or 
abroad  on  fair  terms  and  on  equal  terms, 
but  that  it  does  become  very  difficult  to 
compete  with  somebody  abroad  who  is 
heavily  subsidized  by  his  government  at 
a  time  when  whatever  subsidies  or  price 
supports  coming  from  our  Government 
do  not  even  begin  to  match  them. 

The  dairy  farmers  in  my  State  are 
willing  to  compete  with  anybody  as  long 
as  it  is  equal  and  fair  competition,  but 
not  when  they  are  playing  against  a 
stacked  deck. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Montana 
for  his  position,  and  I  yield  back  to  him. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
announced  at  the  outset,  it  is  now  my 
contention,  and  I  do  make  the  request, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  set  aside  temporarily  so 
that  other  amendments  may  be  con- 
sidered and  brought  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  more  persuasive  Member  of  this  body, 
certainly  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  than  my  friend  from  Montana. 
Mr.  Melcher.  and  I  would  reiterate  to 
him  that  I  agree  with  the  substance  of 
his  amendment. 

I  would  reiterate  also  that  In  commit- 
tee I  assured  him  that  if  he  would  ap- 
proach this  matter  legislaUvely  rather 
than  by  amendment  that  we  would  con- 
duct prompt  hearings. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  needs  to  be 
said  again  that  there  are  so  many  rea- 
sons why  this  amendment  should  not  be 
on  this  bill.  First  of  all.  there  is  a  well- 
defined  administrative  procedure  imder 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  for  dealing  with  situations  where  im- 
ports threaten  to  Interfere  with  price- 
support  programs. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
place  the  United  States  in  dear  viobt'on 
of  its  International  obligations,  and  al- 
most certainly  provoke  retaliation  by  our 
trading  partners  against  other  agricul- 
tural products  we  produce,  such  as  soy- 
beans and  nonfeed  grains. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Interest  of  time, 
I  have  a  factsheet  containing  a  list  of 
reasons,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fact  Srett 

There  is  a  well-defined  administrative  pro- 
cedure under  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjiistment  Act  for  dealing  with  situations 
where  Imports  threaten  to  interfere  with 
price  support  programs.  That  procedure  In- 
volves much  less  risk  of  repercussions  for  our 
$47  billion  agricultural  export  trade  than 
does  a  legislated  limitation. 


Adoption  of  the  amendment  would  place 
the  United  States  in  clear  violation  of  Ita 
International  obligations  and  will  almost 
certainly  provoke  retaliation  by  our  trading 
partners  against  other  agricultural  products 
that  we  produce  such  as  soybeans  and  non- 
feel  grains.  The  retaliation  could  exceed  $60 
million.  In  lieu  of  Import  retaliation,  our 
trading  partners  may  force  the  United  States 
to  grant  concessions  to  compensate  them  for 
lost  casein  exports.  These  concessions  may  be 
granted  on  products  such  as  beef  and  lamb. 

In  1965  the  U.S.  obtained  a  waiver  of  ma 
obligations  under  Article  XI  of  OATT  (relat- 
ing to  quotas)  to  cover  the  Imposition  of 
Section  22  quotas  on  agricultural  Imports. 
While  this  waiver  is  not  a  waiver  of  the  right 
to  retaliate,  any  U.S.  action  consistent  with 
the  waiver  is  placed  in  a  position  of  being 
consistent  with  our  international  obligations, 
and  therefore,  less  likely  to  be  subject  to 
retaliation. 

Action  to  limit  casein  Imports  In  this  man- 
ner is  premature.  The  ITC  at  the  request  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  com- 
pleted a  study  In  1979  of  the  affect  of  casein 
Imports  on  the  domestic  dairy  support  pro- 
gram. This  study  found  that  there  was  vir- 
tually no  relationship  between  casein  imports 
and  purchases  under  the  dairy  price  support 
program. 

Current  evidence  does  not  Indicate  that 
casein  Imports  displace  a  significant  amount 
of  U.S.  milk  production.  It  has  not  been 
shown  that  restrictions  on  such  imports  can 
be  expected  to  reduce  the  large  and  expen- 
sive surpluses  of  non-fat  dry  milk  currently 
held  bv  the  government. 

F'urthermore.  USDA  Is  presently  conduct- 
ing a  study  of  the  casein  question  which  Is 
expected  In  June  and  will  delve  Into  some 
matters  not  covered  by  the  ITC.  If  there  Is 
a  basis  for  restrictions  on  casein  Imports 
under  section  22,  this  study  should  make  the 
csise  and  allow  for  initiation  of  the  appropri- 
ate procedures  for  taking  such  action.  With- 
out more  specific  evidence  than  is  now  avail- 
able, there  is  not  an  adequate  basis  to  sup- 
port action  to  limit  casein  imports. 

The  amendment  establishes  an  unfortu- 
nate precedent  In  that  the  Industry  will  ex- 
pect Section  22  actions  In  the  future  which 
totally  disregard  ITC  hearing  and  other  pro- 
cedures mandated  by  Congress  and  required 
by  U.S.  International  obligations. 

The  casein  Import  question  Is  not  directly 
related  to  the  problem  of  S.  509  Is  designed  to 
help  and  adoption  of  the  amendment  will 
complicate  enactment  of  that  bill  since  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  seek 
Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  In  con- 
nection with  that  last  point,  the  Senate 
should  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  two  letters  written  by 
Congressman  Rostenkowski.  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  one  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  the  other  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  those 
letters  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means. 

u.s.  ho0se  of  repbesentatrves. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  17,  1981. 
Hon.  E  (Kika)  de  la  Oaiza, 
ChairTnan.  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ch.urman:  I  am  enclosing  a 
letter  that  I  ha'-e  today  sent  to  the  ^)eak- 
er  concerning  possible  amendments  to  the 
dairy  price  support  bill  currently  under  con- 
sideration by  your  Committee.  Because  of 
the  jurisdictional  questions  Involved  as  well 
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as  the  strong  substantive  Interest  that  sev- 
eral member*  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  have  expressed  in  a  possible  amend- 
ment to  ban  or  limit  the  Import  of  the  milk 
protein,  casein,  1  have  requested  that  the 
Speaker  sequentially  refer  this  legislation  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  If  It  Is 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
with  such  an  amendment. 

In  requesting  such  sequential  referral,  the 
Committee  does  not  desire  to  slow  or  oth- 
erwise Impede  congressional  consideration 
of  the  price  support  legislation.  We  feel 
quite  strongly,  however,  that  legislative  ef- 
forts to  ba.i  or  reduce  the  Importation  of 
any  product  Into  the  United  States  should 
be  considered  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee.  I  bring  our  request  to  your  at- 
tention at  this  time  so  that  you  may  be 
aware  of  our  intentions  prior  to  your  actual 
deliberations  ou  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dan  Rostenkowski, 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

U.S.  House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  17,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neux.  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  o)  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  on  Wednesday,  March  18,  1981,  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  wlU  consider 
legislation  to  delay  the  April  1  Increase  in 
dairy  price  supports  and  that  during  the 
consideration  of  this  bill,  an  amendment 
may  be  offered  to  ban  the  import  of  casein, 
a  protein  of  milk  used  In  foods,  health  for- 
mulas and  other  products. 

Although  the  exact  form  of  the  amend- 
ment has  not  been  made  available  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  It  Is  clear 
that  this  trade  issue  in  whatever  form  It  Is 
presented  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  If  the 
amendment  is  designed  to  impose  a  simple 
quota,  It  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  Meat  Import  Quota  Act 
Is  currently.  If  the  amendment  Is  drafted  to 
m  some  way  Invoke  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1933,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  similarly  has  Jurisdiction  since 
the  use  of  section  22  requires  an  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  Investigation  of  the 
merits  of  the  case.  As  you  know,  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  is  completely  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
nuttee.  In  fact,  in  1979.  It  was  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  that  requested  the 
International  Trade  Commission  study  on 
casein  on  behalf  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  Jurisdic- 
tional questions  Involved  In  this  matter.  Im- 
position of  any  trade  restraints  on  casein 
at  this  time  would  not  only  Impede  the  pas- 
sage of  the  price  support  bill  but  would 
create  serious  trade  problems  with  certain 
of  our  trading  partners.  Countries  where  we 
frequently  have  trade  surpluses  would  In- 
evitably turn  to  compensation  under  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  and  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Trade  and  Tariffs. 

Finally,  any  Imoort  limitation  such  as  this 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  In- 
ternational Dairy  Agreement,  negotiated  In 
the  Tokyo  Round  Multilateral  Trade  Negotia- 
tions under  the  guidance  of  this  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Agriculture  Committee 
adODts  an  amendment  in  some  way  banning 
or  limiting  the  Imnort  of  casein  as  part  of 
the  price  support  bill,  we  would  respectfully 
request  t^at  this  leelslatlon.  when  reported, 
be  referred  sequentially  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  under  clause  5  of  Rule  X 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  clause  Is  Interpreted,  oursuant  to  your 
statement  on  January  5,  1981,  to  mean  that 


sequential  referral  will  be  based  upon  the 
suJject  matter  contained  in  any  amendment 
recommended  by  a  reporting  Committee  as 
well  as  upon  the  original  text  of  the  bUl  or 
resolution. 

Respectfully, 

Dan  Rostenkowski. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  It  will  be 
noted  that  in  the  letter  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  chair- 
man Rostenkowski  requested  the 
Speaker  to  refer  sequentially  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  any  bill 
dealing  with  dairy  price  supports  if  it 
contains  any  amendment  banning  or 
limiting  the  importation  of  casein.  Let  me 
quote  a  paragraph  from  that  letter  just 
for  purposes  of  emphasis: 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  jurisdic- 
tional questions  involved  In  this  matter, 
imposition  of  any  trade  restraints  on  casein 
at  this  time  would  not  only  Impede  the  pas- 
sage of  the  price  support  bill  but  would 
create  serious  trade  problems  with  certain 
of  our  trading  ijartners.  Countries  where  we 
fequently  have  trade  surpluses  would  in- 
evitably turn  to  compensation  under  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  and  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Trade  and  Tariffs. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  say  again  I  gen- 
uinely dislike  having  to  oppose  my 
friend  from  Montana  on  any  matter. 
But  the  situation  is  so  clear  in  the  in- 
stance of  his  amendment  that  I  am 
hopeful  we  can  reach  a  resolution. 

I  simply  do  not  feel  that  the  majority 
of  Senators  want  to  kill  this  bill,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  Melcher  amendment 
is  a  klUer  amendment,  and  the  fact  is 
that  this  chairman  and.  I  hope,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  Senators,  will  bear  in 
mind  the  unique  circumstances  that 
exist  legislatively  with  respect  to  the 
Melcher  amendment,  and  probably  with 
most  of  the  other  amendments  that  I 
understand  may  be  proposed. 

The  majority  of  Senators,  including 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, Mr.  Melcher,  want  the  economy 
of  this  country  turned  around  and  in- 
flation brought  under  control.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  this  bill,  S.  509,  is  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  that  direction. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  President.  I  regret- 
fully oppose  the  Melcher  amendment, 
but  I  oppose  it  with  the  greatest  of 
friendship  of  my  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana and  I  know  he  understands  my 
position. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HELMS  Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

M-.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  ask  the  Senator  to  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion.     

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  the  floor.  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  the  question  if  I  know  the  answer 
to  it.  

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  has  just  stated  that  the 
amendment  would  hamper  action  in  the 
House.  In  fact,  the  Senator  used  a  very 
drastic  term — "killer." 

As  the  Senator  probably  is  aware  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  would  determine 


whether  or  not  there  was  a  sequential 
referral  of  a  bill.  Is  the  Senator  not  aware 
of  ihatv 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  is  correct.  I  wxsh  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  House, 
because  lie  feels,  as  we  do,  that  a  clean 
bill  should  emerge. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
Senator  also  aware  that,  if  the  Speaker 
should  consider  sequential  referral  of  the 
bill,  he  olten  imposes  a  time  limit  on  that 
referral  and  asks  for  the  bill  sequential 
referred  to  be  reported  back  during  that 
time  limit?  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  that 
fact? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  having  been  a  Member 
of  the  House,  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  not  been,  is,  of 
course,  more  familiar  with  the  House 
rules  than  I  am.  But  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
chairman  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  1956, 
cm  the  question  of  the  restricticm  cm  the 
imports  of  cotton  under  section  22  of  the 
act  which  we  are  using  in  this  amend- 
ment, there  was  not  any  ccxisideration  at 
all  of  sequential  referral.  It  was  only  con- 
sidered by  the  Agriculture  Committee? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wlU  have 
to  check  on  that. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  chairman  for  responding. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
answer  that. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  merdy 
wish  to  establish  the  point  that  we  are 
here  this  week  discussing  the  amend- 
ment on  March  19.  We  have  had  a  vote 
and  it  was  not  tabled.  It  was  not  allowed 
to  go  to  a  final  vote  at  that  time.  Oppo- 
nents wanted  more  discussion  on  the 
amendment  and,  in  order  to  be  fair  to 
Senators  who  could  not  be  here  today, 
looking  at  a  rather  friendly  and  senti- 
mental journey  to  the  great  Northwest 
to  be  with  a  former  coUeague  of  ours. 
Senator  Magnuson,  we  are  deferring 
votes  untU  Tuesday  on  it.  Meanwhile,  the 
House  Is  considering  their  own  versicm  of 
the  b'll.  So  it  is  moving. 

But  regardless  of  what  we  do  on  Tues- 
day, there  is  still  time  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment— our  amendment  may  be  at- 
tacked— and  we  will  respond  back  one 
way  or  the  other.  If  the  House  wants  a 
sequential  referral  and  the  Speaker 
wants  to  hold  it  at  the  desk,  that  is  the 
way  it  will  be  held.  That  is  the  way  the 
Speaker  c^ierstes.  If  he  wants  it  to  go  to 
a  committee  or  two,  it  will  go  to  a  com- 
mittee or  two.  The  Speaker  Is  certainly 
within  his  prerogative  and  within  all 
precedents  to  have  the  bill  reported  back 
by  a  certain  time.  And  there  is  plenty  of 
time,  as  I  have  seen  the  House  operate, 
between  next  week  on  Tuesday  and  the 
1st  of  April  for  the  Speaker  to  let  the 
House  work  its  will  and  whatever  has  to 
happen  to  happen  and  the  bill  will  be  on 
the  President's  desk  by  AprO  1. 

I  wish  to  point  that  out.  because  I  do 
not  want  the  impression  left  that  some- 
how we  are  under  such  a  time  constraint 
that  if  we  allow  the  Soiate  to  use  its 
best  judgment  on  this  amendment,  we 
are  somehow  hampering  the  President's 
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program.  In  fact,  I  think  the  merits  of 
the  argument  are  on  our  side.  If  we  do 
adopt  this  amendment,  we  are  going  to 
really  help  the  President  in  an  addi- 
tional way  to  avoid  Federal  outlays. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
has  stated  his  point  of  view.  I  would 
point  out  to  him  that  next  Tuesday  will 
be  Iiterch  24  and  that  would  leave,  as  I 
count  It.  5  days  until  April  1.  which  is 
the  day  that  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
tiure  must,  under  the  law,  announce  his 
decision. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  would  prob- 
ably feel  very  comfortable  about  such  a 
constrained  time  situation,  but  those  of 
us  who  are  Interested  in  this  legislation 
do  not  feel  so  comfortable. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Of  course.  I  yield  the 
floor,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  com- 
mittee chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  comment  briefly  on  two  of  the 
assertions  that  have  been  made  regard- 
ing this  particular  amendment  and  the 
bUl  we  are  now  considering. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  amendment 
Is  not  related  to  the  content  or  the  in- 
tent of  Senate  bill  509.  Well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  purpose  of  Senate  bill  509  is 
to  reduce  expenditures,  as  I  believe  that 
Is  the  major  purpose,  then  the  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  is  related  because  it  too  is 
designed  and  will  save  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

We  have  heard  the  figures  projected  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $160  million.  That 
is  somewhat  higher  than  is  expected  to 
be  saved  by  the  bill  itself,  S.  509,  In  deny- 
ing the  scheduled  increase  for  dairy  sup- 
port prices  on  April  1. 

So  it  is  an  amendment  that  does  serve 
the  purpose  and  actually  increases  con- 
siderably the  result  of  cutting  Federal 
expenditures. 

Now.  also  S.  509.  for  those  who  seri- 
ously look  at  the  dairy  prlce-surport  pro- 
gram, makes  certain  changes  that  some 
of  us  believe  would  be  helpful  to  the  pro- 
gram Itself,  a  program  that  has  been 
successful.  It  has  stabilized  prices.  It  has 
continued  to  provide  the  American  con- 
sumer with  a  dependable  supply  of  qual- 
ity dairy  products,  but  one  in  which  we 
have  seen  the  cost  to  the  Government 
increase  dramatically  over  the  past  cou- 
ple of  years.  Those  of  us  who  deal  with 
commodity  programs  and  price-support 
programs  know  that  when  a  program 
gets  out  of  balance  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  Government  becomes  very 
large  and  that  program  was  in  jeopardy, 
some  adjustments  need  to  be  made  to 
bring  it  back  into  Ime  so  that  its  original 
purpose  can  be  fulfilled  without  imposing 
an  undue  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country. 

So  S.  509  does  that.  It  does  make  that 
adjustment.  It  keeps  the  program  from 
becoming  more  expensive  and  more 
burdensome.  It  reduces  the  potertlal 
amoimt  of  surplus  dairy  products  that 
would  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  thereby  potentially 
causing  a  greater  loss  as  they  may  or 


may  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  those  prod- 
ucts at  a  profitable  price. 

So  S.  509  does  deal  with  adjusting  the 
program. 

The  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  also  deals  with  the  overall  pro- 
gram affectJig  the  dairy  farmers  of  this 
country.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  are 
going  to  take  from  them  with  one  hand, 
and  you  have  an  opportunity  to  restore 
something  with  the  other  hand  that 
costs  the  Government  nothing  but  in 
fact  saves  the  Government,  that  it  is 
proper  and  prudent  to  attempt  to  do 
that.  The  whole  package  of  dairy  legis- 
lation and  dairy  policy  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

So  it  is  a  related  suggestion  that  while 
with  one  hand  we  reduce  the  income,  or 
the  potential  income,  to  the  dairy  farm- 
er, with  the  other  hand  we  try  to  provide 
for  them  some  assistance  that  would 
mitigate  at  least  a  circumstance  under 
which  they  are  dealing  now  at  a  tremen- 
dous disadvantage  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 

Senator  Melcher's  amendment  is  to- 
tally related.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not 
in  good  conscience  see  how  you  can  con- 
sider the  first  issue  without  considering 
the  second.  I  would  like  to  see  even  a 
more  extensive  review  of  the  dairy  pro- 
gram. We  have  asked  from  the  admin- 
istration what  their  intentions  are  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  year  or  later  on  as 
we  begin  to  consider  the  total  farm 
package  and  particularly  the  dairy  pack- 
age, just  what  their  intentions  are  re- 
lating to  dairy  policy  in  the  country. 
There  are  other  things  that  could  be 
considered  and  could  be  done  that  would 
cost  the  Treasury  nothing  but  wh:ch 
would  be  of  tremendous  help  to  the  dairy 
farmer.  It  would  give  him  encourage- 
ment, it  would  increase  his  income,  and 
it  would  help  hold  down  the  cost  of  the 
overall  dairy  price-support  package. 

So  they  are  related  and  very  closely 
related,  and  should  be  related  and  con- 
sidered, in  my  judgment,  in  conjimction 
with  each  other. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  al- 
ready responded  to  the  contention  that 
his  amendment  is  a  killer  amendment, 
one  designed,  presumably,  to  kill  the  un- 
derlying piece  of  legislation,  to  prevent 
it  from  passing  or  allowing  it  to  pas£  in 
such  a  manner  or  in  such  a  condition 
that  it  would  be  unacceptable. 

I  do  not  see  the  logic  at  all  in  this  sup- 
position. I  think  the  House  would  accept 
this  amendment. 

We  certainly  do  have  time,  even  on 
next  Tuesday,  the  24th  day  of  March,  to 
have  the  House  continue  its  deliberations, 
complete  its  deUberations,  and  go  to  con- 
ference. We  have  seen  how  quickly  this 
body  and  the  House  together  can  act 
when  it  is  urgent  to  do  so.  We  would 
have  ample  time  to  complete  the  deliber- 
ations on  this  measure  and  have  it  on  the 
President's  desk  before  the  April  1  dead- 
line. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  would  be  a 
killer  amendment  in  any  regard.  That  is 
usually  a  ploy  that  is  used  by  those  who 
oppose  an  amendment  to  a  particular 
piece  of  legislation  which  is  always  sug- 
gested or  many  times  suggested,  that. 
"If  you  accept  this  amendment,  you  nm 
the  very  strong  risk  of  losing  the  entire 


bill  because  of  the  House"  or  because  it 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  somebody. 
That  is  stated  much  more  often  than  It 
is  actually  put  into  effect. 

I  see  no  reason  for  us  to  be  concerned 
that  we  are  going  to  kill  the  overall  ob- 
jective that  I  think  the  vast  msuority  of 
this  body  agrees  with,  which  is  reducing 
Federal  expenditures  with  this  particular 
amendment.  Quite  the  opposite  is  true: 
We  wUl  give  the  administration  a  great 
boost  in  its  budget-cutting  efforts  by 
adding  this  amendment  which  will  save 
more  dollars  than  the  original  bill  Itself 
will  save. 

I  urge  that  the  majority  side  permit 
an  up-or-down  vote  on  this  amendment 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  outcwne  will  be.  A  majority  of 
the  Members  were  not  willing  to  table  it. 
They  did  want  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider it.  But  I  do  not  know  what  the  final 
outcome  will  be. 

It  seems  to  me  the  way  to  expedite  this 
process  and  the  way  to  make  sure  we  do 
not  get  into  a  time  crunch  at  the  end  of 
the  month  is  to  go  ahead  and  dispose  of 
this  matter  with  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  to 
let  the  Senate  work  its  will.  Then  we  will 
be  prepared  to  move  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska vield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  am  hapy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  listened  to  the  de- 
bate and,  as  I  indicated  before,  I  am 
generally  in  sympathy  with  anything 
proposed  by  the  distingxiished  Senator 
from  Montana. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  between  now 
and  Tuesday  we  can  work  out  some  ac- 
commodation. I  am  not  certain  just  what 
that  might  be.  Then  we  could  perhaps 
avoid  voting  on  the  merits. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated  on  the  merits,  but  not- 
withstanding that  I  think  there  are 
things  that  can  be  done  if  the  adminis- 
tration is  willing  to  give  the  right  sig- 
nal. It  ml?ht  not  fully  satisfy  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  but  it  might  satisfy 
others.  It  would  be  a  positive  signal  to 
the  dairy  industry  that  we  understand 
the  importance  of  the  Importation  of 
casein  and  other  derivatives. 

I  just  hope  that  between  now  and  the 
time  set  for  a  vote  we  might  find  some 
compromise  which  the  majority  of  us 
might  agree  upon. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
yielding. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    9 

(Purpose:  To  remove  the  Soviet  grain  em- 
bargo unless  the  President  takes  certain 
action) 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zobin- 
SKY),  for  himself.  Mr.  Melchek.  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  BuBoicK,  Mr.  BAucrrs,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  ExoN.  and  Mr.  Pkessleb,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  9. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 
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On  page  1,  Immediately  after  line  6.  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  effective  April  30,  IMl.  the 
restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  agricul- 
tural products  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  Imposed  on  January  7,  1980, 
shall  expire  unless,  prior  to  such  expiration 
date,  the  President  certifies  to  Congress 
that — 

(1)  the  continuation  of  such  restrictions 
Is  necessary  to  further  significantly  the  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  Interests 
of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  continuation  of  such  restrictions 
will  not  have  an  undue  adverse  effect  nor 
unfairly  Impose  a  discriminatory  burden  on 
the  agricultural  economy  and  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States. 

(b)  If  the  President  does  not  make  the 
certifications  provided  for  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  President  may,  nonethe- 
less, delay  for  a  reasonable  time  the  date  of 
expiration  of  the  restrictions  and  resumption 
of  normal  grain  trade  with  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  by  certlfjrlng  to 
Congress,  prior  to  April  30,  1981,  that  the 
President  Intends  to  negotiate  a  new  bilateral 
grains  agreement  with  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  replace  the  agreement 
that  expires  September  30.  1981. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  Senators  Melcher,  Bur- 
dick,  Andrews,  Exon,  Baucus,  Boren, 
and  PRESSLim  would  clarify  for  our  coon- 
try's  farmers  the  outlook  for  grain  ex- 
ports during  the  next  marketing  year. 

As  spring  approaches,  farmers  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  are  beginning  to 
make  difiScult  decisions  about  how  much 
and  which  crops  to  plant.  Seed  and  ferti- 
lizer must  be  purchased,  credit  obtained, 
and  commitments  made.  In  other  parts 
of  the  country,  the  start  of  the  winter 
wheat  harvest  Is  not  far  off.  It  is  impos- 
sible, Mr.  President,  for  a  farmer  to  make 
a  reasonable  business  decision  in  the  cur- 
rent climate  of  uncertainty  about  grain 
markets. 

The  embargo  on  grain  sales  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  imposed  more  than  a  year 
ago  by  former  President  Carter,  has 
not — despite  repeated  campaign  prom- 
ises to  the  contrary — been  lifted  by  Pres- 
ident Reagan.  Even  if  it  were  to  be  lifted, 
it  is  unclear  whether  any  further  sales 
of  feed  grains  and  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  approved  this  marketing 
year.  Moreover,  the  5-year  bilateral 
grain  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
will  expire  on  September  30  of  this  year, 
leading  to  further  imcertainty  and  con- 
fusion about  the  prospect  of  future  sales 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  would 
allow  our  country's  farmers  to  assess  the 
market  situation,  to  make  reasonable,  in- 
formed determinations  about  the  de- 
mand for  their  crops,  and  so  to  make 
sound  planting  and  marketing  decisions. 

By  the  same  token,  Mr.  President,  the 
Agriculture  Committees  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  are  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloDing  a  new  comorehensive  farm  bill 
for  the  next  few  years.  Such  basic  issues 
as  the  level  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration loans,  the  operation  of  the 
farmer-held  grain  reserve,  and  whether 
or  not  to  maintain  tareet  prices  must 
be  decided  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Just  as  it  would  be  Impossible  for  the 
American  farmer  to  make  a  sound  deci- 


sion about  the  demand  for  his  crops,  so 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Agricul- 
ture Committees  and  Congress  to  make 
reasonable  decisions  about  the  shape  of 
farm  pohcy  during  the  next  few  years, 
without  knowing  if  the  Soviet  market 
will  be  a  factor.  Rational  policymakers 
cannot  be  expected  to  formulate  long- 
term  legislation  except  in  the  context  of 
some  market  predictability. 

The  absence  of  a  firm  decision  on  the 
embargo  of  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  uncertain  future  of  a  new 
bilateral  grain  agreement  may  impair 
the  ability  of  the  Congress  to  develop 
appropriate  and  reasonable  farm  legis- 
lation. 

The  amendment  I  offer  gives  the  Pres- 
ident several  options.  First,  as  he  has 
repeatedly  promised,  he  could  lift  the  em- 
bargo on  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
by  April  30.  1981;  second,  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  our  country's  for- 
eign policy  or  national  security  compels 
the  continuation  of  the  embargo,  he 
could  continue  the  embargo  by  certify- 
ing that  it  is  necessary  and  that  it  does 
not  unfairly  burden  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers; and  third,  if  the  President  intends 
to  negotiate  a  new  bilateral  grain  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets,  he  may  delay  lift- 
ing the  embargo  for  a  reasonable  period 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  negotiations. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  very 
simple  and  very  straightforward.  It  will 
end  once  and  for  all  the  confusion  about 
the  availabihty  of  the  Soviet  market. 

If  the  embargo  is  no  longer  considered 
vital,  it  will  be  lifted  expeditiously  and 
we  can  begin  the  long  process  of  reestab- 
lishing our  position  in  the  Soviet  market. 

If,  on  the  other  hand.  President 
Reagan  believes  it  is  in  this  country's 
best  interests  to  continue  to  embargo,  so 
be  it.  Our  farmers  will  then  know  that 
the  Soviet  market  is  closed  to  them,  that 
demand  for  their  grain  will  be  just  that 
much  less,  and  they  will  plant  their  crops 
accordingly. 

Finally,  if  the  embargo  is  a  necessary 
bargaining  chip  in  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  on  a  new,  long-term  grain  agree- 
ment, the  repeal  can  be  delayed,  but 
American  farmers  will  be  assured  that 
the  Soviets  will  again  be  a  reliable 
customer  of  UJS.  farm  goods. 

Clearly.  Mr.  Piesident,  some  action  on 
the  embargo  is  necessary,  and  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  prompt  it. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  one  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  offered  a  similar 
amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill.  I 
endorsed  that  amendment,  as  did  many 
of  my  colleagues.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Senate  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  that  amendment,  but  I  under- 
stand why  it  was  withdrawn.  President 
Reagan  indicated  at  that  time  that  a 
decision  on  the  embargo  would  be  forth- 
coming; he  promised  to  confer  with 
Members  of  Congress  on  the  issue,  and 
indeed  he  did  confer  with  them.  Never- 
theless, nearly  a  month  has  passed,  and 
no  decision  has  been  made. 

The  American  farmer  deserves  better. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
in  these  first  weeks  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration about  signals.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  voters  sent  a  signal  to 
Washington  last  November.  It  has  been 


said  that  passing  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today — S.  509 — will  send  a 
signal  to  the  country  that  this  President 
£md  this  Congress  are  serious  about  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  Finally,  it  has  been 
said  that  lifting  the  embargo  now  would 
send  the  wrong  signal  to  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
send  another  signal — a  signal  to  the 
White  House  to  stop  procrastinating  and 
to  make  a  decision. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
amendment  would  not  in  any  way  tie 
the  President's  hands.  If  the  embargo  is 
necessary  for  foreign  policy  or  national 
security  reasons,  the  amendment  does 
not  require  its  repeal.  If  the  President 
believes  he  needs  the  embargo  to  nego- 
tiate a  beneficial  bilateral  grain  agree- 
ment, he  may  delay  lifting  it. 

The  amendment  does  not  restrict  the 
President's  options.  It  simply,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, requires  some  definitive  action.  It 
asks  the  question  American  farmers  have 
been  asking  for  over  a  year. 
And  it  requires  a  decision. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleas  d  to  sponsor  Senat(»r  Zounskt's 
amendment.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  speculation  in  recent  years  about  the 
possible  use  of  this  country's  food  pro- 
duction as  a  diplomatic  weapon  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy.  This  issue  has 
been  a  hot  topic  of  discussion  among 
academicians  and  foreign  policy  theo- 
rists. 

The  theory  goes  like  this:  Our  grain 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  have  in- 
creased dramatically  in  recent  years.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  development,  so 
the  theory  runs,  the  United  States  can 
gain  diplomatic  leverage  and  punish 
the  Soviets  by  refusing  to  sell  them 
American  grain. 

It  is  an  interesting  theory,  but  nobody 
bothered  to  ask  our  agricultural  com- 
munity what  they  thought  the  effects  of 
such  a  policy  would  be.  If  they  bad.  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  would  have  told 
them  that  an  embargo  is  a  double- 
edged  sword :  it  cuts  both  ways. 

The  partial  embargo  or  trade  suspen- 
sion initiated  by  former  President  Car- 
ter in  January  1980  was.  in  effect,  a  test- 
ing of  this  foreign  pohcy  theory.  The 
test  has  not  been  a  success;  the  double- 
edged  sword  only  cut  American  agricul- 
ture. 

Had  the  theorists  checked  with  our 
agricultural  producers,  they  would  have 
discovered  that  American  agriculture  is 
not  at  all  enthusiastic  about  embargoes 
of  any  kind.  They  have  been  the  victims 
of  the  earUer  embargoes — the  soybean 
embargo  of  1973.  the  Soviet  embargo  of 
1974.  and  the  Soviet  and  Polish  embargo 
of  1975.  Tliese  embargoes,  carried  out 
imder  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford,  were 
in  response  to  concerns  over  possible 
shortages  of  supply. 

Many  producers  feel  that  these  em- 
bargoes were  carried  out  to  hold  down 
the  prices  of  their  commodities.  An  em- 
bargo has  a  drastic  psychological  effect 
on  producers  because  it  creates  havoc 
with  the  stability  of  the  marketplace. 
Beyond  that  it  causes  buyers  to  look  for 
substitutes  or  other  suppliers — which 
means  the  buyer  is  looking  to  our  in- 
ternational competitors.  Another  result 
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is  that  production  is  opened  up  or  in- 
creased elsewhere,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  li«73  soybean  emoargo. 

Einbargoes  do  not  worK  unless  a  coun- 
try has  ellective  control  over  a  market, 
or  a  wartime  situation  provides  the  same 
kind  of  market  control. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  ma- 
jor grain  exporter,  but  there  are  other 
exporters.  The  United  States  gained  most 
of  the  growth  in  agricultural  exports  in 
recent  years,  but  that  took  lots  of  work 
and  our  position  at  the  top  of  the  laddor 
is  not  so  secure  that  we  cannot  fall  back 
a  rung  or  two. 

Has  the  embargo  hurt  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion? The  embargo  did  force  the  So'/iet 
Union  to  look  for  additional  supplier-: 
Because  the  embargo  distorted  the  world 
market,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  have  had  to  pay  as  much 
as  $1  billion  more  because  it  had  to  pay 
a  premium  to  obtain  Argentine  grain 
The  Soviet  Union  had  to  go  to  more 
buyers  and  use  more  ships,  causing  lo- 
gistical problems  at  Soviet  ports.  And,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  to 
lower  its  planned  increases  in  livestock 
production  and  this  ran  contrary  to  the 
promises  of  the  Communist  Party  lead- 
ership. 

Nonetheless,  the  bottom  line  is  that 
the  Soviets  have  obtained  nearly  as 
much  grain  on  the  world  market  as  they 
would  have  had  there  been  no  embargo. 
Despite  tight  world  markets  the  Soviets 
are  easily  getting  around  the  embargo 
by  buying  elsewhere. 

USDA  estimates  that,  last  year,  the 
Soviet  Union  obtained  31  million  metric 
tons  on  the  world  market,  with  the 
United  States  being  the  largest  supplier 
at  7.9  million  metric  tons  under  the 
UJ3.-U.S.S.R.  grains  agreement.  USDA 
expects  that  this  year,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  able  to  import  around  35  million 
metric  tons.  Of  this  sunoimt,  the  United 
States  is  supplying  8  million  metric  tons. 

The  harvest  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere looks  quite  promising,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Soviet  Union  may  not  need  to 
continue  paying  a  premium  to  obtain 
Argentine  grain.  In  addition,  the  Cana- 
dians are  no  longer  effectively  bound  by 
the  embargo,  and  they  will  be  shipping 
increased  quantities  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  embargo  has  limited  our  access  to 
the  Soviet  market,  and  the  world  grain 
market  has  been  redirected  and  destabi- 
lized. In  short,  the  embargo  stands  like  a 
rock  on  a  beach  with  the  tide  and  the 
waves  rushing  around  and  over  it. 

While  the  expanded  export  markets  in 
Mexico  and  China  have  softened  the  im- 
pact of  the  embargo  on  U.S.  sales,  we 
clearly  are  offering  our  competitors  a 
great  advantage  in  yielding  the  Soviet 
market  to  them.  We  need  to  recognize 
that  our  competitors  are  willing  to  trade 
with  the  Soviets  in  spite  of  ideological 
differences. 

The  discussion  since  the  el»»ction  and 
the  hesitation  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  follow  through  on  its  campaign 
promises  to  end  the  embargo  seems  to 
hinge  largelv  on  the  ouestion  of  how  to 
aopear  tough  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
find  it  rather  discouraging  that  many  of 
our    so-called    foreign    policy    advisors 


want  to  be  tough  with  the  property  of 
others — our  farm  producers. 

Our  farmers  do  not  appreciate  being 
singled  out  to  se^ve  as  a  pawn  in  a  diplo- 
matic chess  game.  They  particularly  do 
not  relish  playing  a  game  that  cannot  be 
won. 

I  expect  that  the  Soviets  would  wel- 
come discussions  to  negotiate  a  new 
grains  agreement.  Such  an  agreement 
could  be  of  benefit  to  botn  countries,  aud 
lifting  the  embargo  could  be  used  to 
negotiate  a  sound  agreement.  I  also  hope 
that  the  views  of  our  agricultural  com- 
munity would  be  taken  into  account  in 
negotiating  such  an  agreement. 

I  suggest  that  President  Reagan  dis- 
regard the  advice  of  self-appointed  for- 
eign policy  theorists  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Heritage  Foundation,  and  begin  to 
consult  with  the  Nation's  agricultural 
and  trade  groups.  Our  experience  of  the 
past  15  months  convinces  me  that  an 
embargo  will  not  work  as  a  tool  of  foreign 
policy. 

This  amendment  offers  the  President 
several  basic  options,  and  it  is  flexible. 
However,  he  needs  to  realize  the  urgency 
of  addressing  this  important  issue.  I  hope 
he  will  keep  his  promises. 

We  are  at  an  important  crossroads  on 
this  decision.  Our  producers  and  our  peo- 
ple deserve  some  answers. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  submitting  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that 
Senator  Zorinsky  is  offering  today  would 
provide  the  President  three  options. 

First,  he  could  lift  the  Soviet  grain 
embargo  by  April  30,  1981 ; 

Second,  he  could  continue  the  restric- 
tions by  certlfjring  to  Congress  that  the 
continuations  of  such  restrictions  is  nec- 
essary to  further  significantly  the  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  and  will  not 
have  an  undue  adverse  effect  nor  unfairly 
impose  a  discriminatory  burden  on  the 
agricultural  economy  and  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States:  and 

Third,  the  President  could  delay  for  a 
reasonable  time  the  date  of  expiration  of 
the  embargo  by  certifying  to  Congress, 
prior  to  April  30,  1981,  that  he  intends 
to  negotiate  a  new  bilateral  grains  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  to  replace  the 
agreement  that  expires  September  30, 
1981. 

The  President  has  indicated  on  many 
occasions  that  he  intends  to  Uft  the 
Soviet  grain  embargo.  It  was  a  repeated 
campaign  pledge.  This  amendment  is 
flexible,  and  it  gives  him  a  number  of 
ways  to  carry  out  his  promises. 

The  first  option  would  mean  lifting  the 
embargo  by  April  30.  1981.  Many  argue 
that  the  embargo  has  not  been  very 
effective,  and  that  it  will  have  even  less 
effect  on  the  Soviets  as  time  goes  on. 
Other  countries  are  supplying  more  grain 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this  trend  will 
continue.  Argentina  expects  bumper 
crops  this  year,  and  they  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  export  even  more  grain  than  last 
year. 


In  addition.  It  should  be  noted  that 
lifting  tne  embargo  would  not  automat- 
ically open  up  additional  sales  of  wheat 
and  corn  to  the  Soviets.  Russia  has  al- 
ready purchased  the  8  million  tons  au- 
thorized this  year  under  the  bilateral 
grains  agreement.  Any  additional  sales 
of  wheat  and  com  above  the  8  million 
tons  would  have  to  be  negotiated. 

The  second  option  offers  the  President 
th3  opportunity  to  continue  the  embargo 
if  he  should  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for 
national  security  and  foreign  policy  rea- 
sons. But,  he  would  have  to  first  con- 
sider the  effect  of  the  embargo  on 
farmers.  He  would  have  to  certify  to 
Congress  that  continuation  of  the  em- 
bargo would  not  impose  a  discrimina- 
tory burden  on  farmers  and  the  agricul- 
tural economy  of  the  United  States. 

The  third  option  offers  the  President 
the  opportunity  to  continue  the  embar- 
go in  order  to  negotiate  a  new  bilateral 
grains  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
No  time  limitation  is  set,  and  the  amend- 
ment only  asks  that  the  President  indi- 
cate that  he  intends  to  negotiate  a  new 
bilateral  agreement  to  replace  the  one 
that  expires  September  30,  1981. 

Mr.  President,  our  producers  need 
some  words  as  to  what  the  administra- 
tion plans  to  do  so  that  they  will  know 
what  to  expect  with  regard  to  the  im- 
portant Soviet  market.  They  also  feel 
that,  under  the  embargo,  they  have  been 
singled  out  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy.  Acceptance  of  this 
amendment  would  provide  very  valuable 
assurance  to  our  agricultural  community 
that  action  to  correct  the  current  in- 
tolerable situation  will  be  taken. 

I  hope  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  accept  thl» 
amendment.  It  points  the  President  in 
the  direction  of  resolving  this  important 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  has  opposed  the  Soviet  embargo 
as  vigorously  as  anyone  in  this  body.  I 
opposed  it  when  President  Carter  im- 
posed it  last  spring  and  I  oppose  it  today. 

President  Carter  should  never  have  put 
on  just  a  partial  embargo.  If  there  were 
to  be  an  embargo,  it  should  have  been  a 
total  trade  suspens'on.  Farmers  are 
among  the  most  patriotic  people  in  this 
country,  but  no  one  likes  to  be  singled 
out  to  bear  the  burden.  They  are  upset 
and  I  do  not  blame  them. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  President.  I  joined 
several  of  my  colleagues  in  a  visit  with 
President  Reagan  in  an  effort  to  encour- 
age h'm  to  either  lift  the  embargo  or  to 
expand  it  to  a  total  trade  suspension 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  President  has  stated  that  the  em- 
bargo will  be  lifted  or  expanded,  depend- 
ing on  the  developing  relations  with  the 
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Soviets.  The  ball  Is  in  their  court.  I  be- 
lieve the  President  wiU  keep  his  word  and 
act  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Now  is  not  the  time  for  Congress  to 
force  an  action  on  the  administration.  I 
am  confident  that  the  embargo  wUl  be 
lifted  or  expanded  when  the  time  is  right. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  this  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quonun.  _      ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roU.  ^      , 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment I  have  just  submitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufQcient  second? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  withhold  that  until 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  comes 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold the  request,  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  pending  before  us 
today.  The  embargo  has  not  worked.  It 
was  originally  imposed  as  a  response  to 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  in 
my  mind,  an  empty  gesture — as  the  em- 
bargo surely  was — is  worse  than  no  re- 
sponse at  all. 

President  Reagan  promised  the  Amer- 
ican people  that,  if  elected,  he  would  end 
the  embargo.  According  to  newspaper  ac- 
counts, the  President  has  not  made  the 
decision  to  end  the  embargo  because  he 
was  impressed  by  Secretary  Haig's  policy 
of  "no  concessions  to  the  Soviets."  I  am 
not  asking  that  we  make  concessions  in 
grain  sales  to  the  Soviets.  In  fact,  let  us 
not  make  concessions.  Let  us  sell  them 
the  stuff.  Let  us  not  give  the  Soviets  any 
preferential  credit  or  trade  conditions. 
Rather,  let  us  make  it  cash  and  carry — 
no  concessions. 

Pre-embargo  estimates  were  that  the 
Soviets  would  need  to  import  34  mill  on 
metric  tons  in  1980  of  feed  grains,  wheat, 
oilseeds,  and  protein  meals.  Soviet  inten- 
tions were  to  maintain  livestock  numbers 
and  improve  milk  and  egg  supplies.  TTie 
Carter  administration  estimated  im- 
mediately following  the  embargo  that  the 
Soviets  would  be  able  to  import  only  23 
million  metric  tons.  However,  the  Soviets 
were  able  to  accauire  between  30*,^  mil- 
lion and  32  Vz  million  tons.  Additionally, 
the  U.S.S.R.  increased  its  beef  imports 
from  Argentina  from  2.000  to  5.000  tons 
per  month,  thus  permitt  ng  it  to  main- 
tain desired  livestock  numbers.  Plus,  the 


1980  Soviet  harvest  was  about  15  miUion 
tons  higher  than  expected. 

So,  the  grain  embargo  has  not  been  an 
effective  response  to  Soviet  adventurism. 

While  I  do  not  like  embargoes  for  for- 
eign policy  reasons,  this  amendent  con- 
tains a  feature  that  would  permit  the 
President  to  continue  to  embargo  if  he 
certifies  to  Congress  that  it  is  needed  for 
foreign  policy  reasons.  I  think  this  fea- 
ture is  important. 

The  Soviets  were  able  to  acquire  ade- 
quate supplies  of  grain  and  meat.  To  do 
that,  standard  trading  patterns  of  the 
past  10  years  were  altered  somewhat. 
It  could  be  that  those  trading  patterns 
will  remain,  even  if  the  embargo  is  lifted. 

I,  for  one,  wish  to  see  a  thorough  anal- 
ysis of  what  those  trad  ng  patterns  are 
now,  what  the  alinements  of  those  trad- 
ing partners  are,  what  the  mutual  inter- 
ests and  concerns  of  the  new  alinements 
are,  and  what  the  future  food  needs  and 
the  caoabilities  for  purchasing  adequate 
supplies  are.  If  such  an  analysis  would 
show  that  the  new  tradmg  patterns  serve 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  if 
continuation  of  the  embargo  was  needed 
to  foster  these  patterns,  then  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  well  advised  to  contnue 
the  embargo.  Otherwise,  it  should  be 
ended. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  Quorum. ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  b'11  c'erk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    AUKHDMEtrr   NO.    9 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 
to  S.  509. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  that  with 
the  understanding  that  the  vote  on 
Senator  Zorinskt's  amendment  will  fol- 
low any  final  disposition  of  the  so-called 
Melcher  amendment? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Of  course,  that  will  not 
prejudice  the  right  to  table  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  be  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  suffcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TIP  AMirNSMENT  NO.  15 

(Purpose:  To  amend  printed  amendment  No. 
9  to  change  the  effective  date) 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  perfecting  amendment  in  the  second 


degree  to  my  own  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
The  Senator  from  Nebraaka   (Mr.  Zo«n»- 
8KT)    propoaea    an    unprljited    amendment 
numbered  16: 

At  the  appropriate  places  In  the  text  of 
amendment  No.  9,  strike  out  the  phrase 
•AprU  30,  1981"  both  places  at  which  It 
appears,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "April  15, 
1981'. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  perfecting 
amendment  in  the  second  degree. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  be  based 
on  the  prior  agreement. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  It  will  be  the  same 
imderstanding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  will  be  the  same  under- 
standing that  we  first  dispose  of  the 
Melcher  amendment. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  it? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Most  certainly. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is.  All  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Tliere  is  a  sufficient  second. 

■nie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  Jo  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

jgrTMt    UMTll.   3    P.M. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  2  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate,  at  1:43  pjn.,  recessed  until  2 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  cwder  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Rudman). 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  wtlered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cMisent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  amendment  offered  by  mv  sen- 
ior colleague  frcwn  Nebraska  I  support 
proposing  a  termination  date  for  the  So- 
viet grain  embargo. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  that  the 
embargo  has  not  been  effective.  We  are 
also  aware  of  the  pledge  made  by  Presi- 
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dent  Reagan  to  the  fanners  of  this  Na- 
tion that  If  elected  he  would  immediately 
cancel  the  grain  embargo.  I  along  with 
other  Members  of  this  body  met  with  the 
President  last  month  In  an  effort  to  per- 
suade him  to  keep  that  promise  made  last 
year  and  lift  the  embargo.  He  has  indi- 
cated that  he  will  not  cancel  the  grain 
embargo  In  the  near  future;  a  major 
shift  in  his  original  position  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  admin- 
istration in  history  which  has  a  grain  em- 
bargo in  place  and  has  also  taken  steps  to 
completely  emasculate  even  minimum 
agricultural  programs.  Last  night,  during 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  markup  of 
the  but'get  for  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
ciilture,  I  offered  a  motion  to  restore 
funds  for  the  storage  facility  loan  pro- 
gram and  the  interest  waiver  on  grain 
reserve  loans.  These  programs  have  been 
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employed  by  the  Carter  admlnlstratl<Hi 
to  try  to  offset  the  adverse  impact  on  the 
farmers  caused  by  the  grain  embargo  es- 
pecially the  interest  waiver  on  reserve 
loans.  My  motion  failed  Mr.  President, 
and  the  administration's  figures  phasing 
out  this  loan  program  and  the  interest 
waiver  on  grain  In  the  reserve  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  this  ac- 
tion is  a  clear  sign  that  the  President  and 
his  administration  are  embarking  on  a 
course  to  dramatically  reduce  the  Gov- 
ernment's even  minimal  farm  program 
during  a  time  when  American  agricul- 
ture is  sufferin?  severely  from  extremely 
high  Interest  rates,  dramatically  further 
Increased  fuel  costs  brought  about  pri- 
marily by  the  President's  expedited  de- 
regulation of  oU.  and  other  escalating 
production  costs  of  the  food  producers 
and  other  double-digit  Inflationary  pres- 


sures. All  of  this  Mr.  President  at  a  time 
when  agriculture  prices  are  plunging.  It 
is  not  generally  known  but  the  cattle 
feeder,  right  now,  is  losing  between  $50 
to  $100  per  head.  The  hog  producer  is  in 
about  the  same  proportionate  position. 
The  grain  farmer  is  in  a  precarious  posi- 
tion, and  for  the  record  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  a  full 
and  accurate  report  from  the  Nebraska 
wheat  growers  showing  conclusively  that 
our  wheat  producers  are  receiving  48 
cents  less  per  bushel  since  the  November 
election  and  18  cents  less  than  when  the 
embargo  was  announced. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  report 
from  the  Nebraska  wheat  growers,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is 
now  time  for  agriculture  to  take  notice 
and  the  alarm  must  be  sounded  of  what 
effect  the  Reagan  administration's 
budget  recommendaUons  will  do  to  the 
agriculture  economy  and  all  connected 
directly  or  IndirecUy  therewith.  I  sug- 
gest tliat  the  administration  has  no  pres- 
ent intentions  of  adjusting  support  levels 
to  more  acceptable  flgiires.  The  only 
thing  that  can  save  our  agrtciUture  sec- 
tor from  the  present  intentions  of  the 
administration  is  unanticipated  crop 
failures  in  other  countries. 

I  believe  that  the  agriculture  funding 
levels  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion and  rubber  stamped  by  the  majority 
M  the  Budget  CcMnmlttee  will  allow  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  recommending 
a  new  farm  program,  virtually  no  flexi- 
Dility  in  terms  of  the  provisions  in  the 
farm  program.  There  will  be  no  room 
for  needed  higher  support  prices.  There 
Will  be  no  rown  for  meaningful  setasldes 
or  diversions.  There  will  be  no  room  for 
cmiservaUon,  research,  or  disease  con- 
n^  programs.  There  will  be  no  room, 
period. 
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Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  message 
must  go  out  to  the  farmers  of  this  Na- 
tion that  the  President  has  embarked 
on  a  negative  course  for  agriculture.  I 
also  believe  it  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  be  put  on  notice  that  there  is 
great  concern  for  the  survival  of  family 
sized  agriciilture  as  we  know  it  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  speak  on  this  matter 
with  some  expertise.  I  speak  also  as  a 
Democrat  who  has  established  the  cre- 
dentials of  nonpartisanship  on  farm  pol- 
icy. Regardless  of  party  affiliation,  there 
was  no  Senator  who  spoke  out  more 
forcefully  on  what  I  considered  ill-ad- 
vised agriculture  policies,  or  lack  thereof 
by  the  Carter  administration.  My  point 
is  that  the  current  administration  is  cur- 
renUy  leading  us  farther  down  the  road 
to  economic  ruination  for  agriculture 
than  was  ever  possible  in  the  near-term 
past. 

I  believe  we  must  adopt  this  amend- 
ment to  end  the  embargo  and  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  we  in  this  body  expect  him  to  make 
good  on  his  promise  and  cancel  this 
grain  embargo  which  has  caused  such 
harm  in  our  agriculture  community,  and 


we  will  thereby  be  taking  the  first  step 
for  the  legitimate  protection  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  valuable  economic  asset,  our 
great  food-producing  plant. 

I  have  strongly  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's cutbacks,  and  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  which  has  just  completed  its 
work,  has  exceeded  the  President's  cuts 
by  $2.3  billion.  But  I  have  serious  objec- 
tions to  some  of  the  tentative  spending 
decisions,  because  in  this  headlong  dash 
to  cut.  we  have  not  carefully  weighed  our 
priorities.  I  object  to  rubber  stamping 
without  due  consideration  of  important 
farm  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  pending  leg- 
islation be  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vnanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  past  the 
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>«„n-  of  3  O'clock  in  which  Senators  may    carefuUy   to   see   if   there   are   further 
^  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  each,    economies  which  might  be  made, 
^le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TESTIMONY     OP     SECRETARY     OF 
STATE  HAIG  ON  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE 
1ST.    PERCY.    Mr.    President,    today. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Haig's  testimony  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Secbetabt   or  State   Betoix 
Senate  Poeeion  Rei>ations  CouMrrrEE 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  appear  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

As  members  of  this  Committee,  you  are 
aware  that  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
and  exercise  of  influence  requires  many  tools. 


shape  assistance  programs  to  complement 
these  policies. 

First,  In  the  formulation  of  economic  pol- 
icy, in  the  allocation  of  our  resources,  in 
decisions  on  International  economic  Issues,  a 
major  determinant  will  be  the  need  to  pro- 
tect and  advance  our  security. 

Second,  we  shall  continue  to  work  with 
other  countries  to  maintain  an  open  and 
accessible  international  economic  system. 
This  will  Include  efforts  to  engage  the  VS. 
private  sector  more  fully  in  the  economic 
development  process. 

Third,  the  United  States  will  not  forsake 
Its  traditional  assistance  to  the  needy  of 
this  world:  the  undernourished,  the  sick,  the 
desperate  refugee. 

Fourth,  there  will  be  neither  abrupt  nor 
radical  redirection  of  our  International  eco- 


before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig 
testified  for  the  first  time  since  his  con- 
firmation hearing.  He  testified,  appro- 
priately, on  the  f  seal  year  1982  State  De- 
partment and  all  foreign  assistance  au- 
thorization requests  to  be  made  by  the  it  is  the  role  and  purpose  of  one  of  these  nomic  poUcles.  where  necessary.  poUcy  wUl 
administration  I  consider  the  testimony  tools-security  and  develr^ment  assistance—  be  changed  in  an  evolutionary  fashion,  with 
Mmmisirauyu^  J.  oc^i"^  —-nonsl     that  is  the  subject  for  discussion  today.  ™.^. — .  Hi™™ti^„  .„^  ..„o-rt*iT,*. 

by  Secretary  Haig  today  and  his  response  security  and  development  assistance 
to  Senators  to  be  as  creative,  imagtoa-  ^^^^^^^  ^e  seen  m  the  context  of  the  inter- 
tive.  bold,  and  incisive  as  the  foreign  pol-  national  challenges  that  confront  us  and  the 
ley  of  any  administration  to  date.  That  foreign  policy  we  have  devised  to  overcome 
foreign  policy,  as  enunciated  by  the  them.  Today's  world  presents  the  United 
President  and  by  Secretary  Haig,  has  sutes  with  three  prominent  trends.  First. 
clearly  delineated  what  American  inter- 
ests are  and  what  the  interests  are  of  our 
allies  and  friends  around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  a  sense  of  firmness  is 
needed  today  in  a  troubled  world,  where 
we  have  an  adversary  that  docs  have 
some  commonality  of  interest  with  the 
United  States.  We  hope  that  the  common 
ground  between  us  can  be  found.  We  also 
must  show  our  resolve,  however,  in  areas 
where  the  Soviets  choose  to  confront  our 
interests  and  principles.  We  cannot  let 
Soviet  adventurism  go  imchallenged. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  mc  to  the 
question  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance. 

The  programs  included  in  the  admin- 
istration's foreign  aid  requests  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge  as 
well  as  to  provide  assistance  to  the  needy 
of  the  world.  Military  and  security  assist- 
ance provide  friendly  nations  with  im- 
mediate assistance  in  obtaining  military 
equipment  for  their  defense  and  eco- 
nomic support  for  domestic  stability.  De- 
velopment assistance,  both  bilateral  and 
multilateral,  help  developing  countries 
carry  out  longer  term  development  pro- 
grams aimed  at  improving  the  lives  of 
their  people  and  creating  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth.  Our  refugee  and  disaster 
assistance  programs  provide  humanitar- 
ian support  for  those  struck  by  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control.  And  final- 
ly, the  State  Department  authorization 
allows  our  diplomatic  corps  to  perform 
increasingly  important  and  sometimes 
physically  dangerous  tasks  around  the 
world.  Realistically,  these  programs, 
which  we  will  be  reviewing  in  detail,  must 
been  seen  as  complranentary  to  the  de- 
fense budget  in  terms  of  the'r  impact  on 
U.S.  national  security  and  the  nature  of 
the  world  which  our  country  will  face  in 
the  future. 

As  important  as  these  programs  are. 
we  also  all  know  we  are  facing  difficult 
economic  circumstances,  and  it  is  imper- 
ative that  we  maintain  as  lean  a  Fed- 
eral budget  as  possible  in  all  areas.  The 
budget  proposed  by  the  President  for 
the  international  affairs  function  already 
represents  a  $1.7  billion  reduction  from 
the  1982  fiscal  year  budget  presented  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  President  Carter.  Dur- 
ing our  series  of  hearings  we  will  look 


states 

power  is  diHused  widely  among  many  na- 
tions and  some  ere  prepared  to  use  violence 
to  advance  their  ends.  Second,  we  and  our 
allies  are  now  more  vulnerable  to  interna- 
tional unrest  and  violent  change.  Third  and 
most  dangerous,  the  growth  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  in  now  capable  of  supporting  an 
imperial  foreign  policy. 

The  last  trend  is  most  alarming.  Soviet 
adventurism  tn  the  Horn,  in  South  Asia,  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  tn  Southwest  Africa 
appears  to  conform  to  a  basic  and  ominous 
objective:  to  strike  at  countries  on  or  near 
the  vital  resource  lines  of  the  West. 

The  depressed  world  economic  condition  is 
equally  familiar  to  you.  The  spiraling  cost 
of  oil  has  been  a  punishing  blow  to  all  na- 
tions. It  has  been  particularly  crippling  to 
the  developing  nations.  It  is  estimated  that 
developing  countries  paid  $50  to  $60  bilUon 
in  1980  for  their  oil  Imports.  Adding  to  this 
burden  is  another  $50  to  $60  bUlion  in  trade 
deficits.  All  of  this  comes  at  a  time  when 
world  population  will  increase  by  half  in  Just 
the  next  20  years— from  4.4  bilUon  in  1979 
to  over  6.3  biUlon  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
ttiry.  with  90  percent  of  this  increase  in  the 
poorest  countries.  Economic  dislocations  of 
this  magnitude  create  conditions  for  violent 
disruptions,  with  dangerous  political  conse- 
quences. 

Our  response  to  these  challenges  must  m- 
corporate  several  elements  If  we  are  to  ad- 
vance otir  international  objectives.  We  re- 
quire: 

A  strong,  pro^erous  and  productive  Amer- 
ican economy,  because  we  can  do  Uttle  to 
help  others  if  we  are  disabled  ourselves; 

An  American  defense  posture  that  restores 
the  confidence  and  determination  of  friends, 
and  that  deters  adversaries  from  pursuing 
adventures:  and 

The  resources  to  protect  our  international 
security  interests  and  to  promote  peace  and 
prospierity  abroad. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  far-reach- 
ing and  dynamic  program  to  restore  the 
health  of  the  American  economy.  I  fully 
support  his  proposals. 

The  revised  defense  budget  which  the 
Congress  will  review  In  a  short  time  is  de- 
sl5-.ed  to  revitalize  cur  Armed  Forces  and 
rebuild  our  capacity  to  defend  our  vital  in- 
terests. 

The  third  element,  resources  to  promote 
our  security  and  economic  interests,  is  the 
reason  for  my  appearance  before  this  Com- 
mittee today. 

Before  going  Into  the  details  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's foreign  assistance  request,  let 
me  say  a  few  words  about  the  general  direc- 
tions of  our  economic  policy  and  how  we  will 


TTiiniiTifti  disruption  and  uncertainty. 

Fifth,  the  United  States  will  not  abandon 
institutions  and  agreements  devoted  to 
global  economic  and  poUtlcal  stability.  The 
United  States  wlU  contmue  to  bear  a  fair 
share  of  the  cost  to  maintain  and  operate 
International  organizations. 

I  have  asked  Jim  Buckley  to  coordinate 
the  allocations  of  all  types  of  foreign  aaslst- 
ance  in  which  the  Department  is  involved. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  Jim 
undertook  for  me  in  re:«nt  days.  We  wanted 
to  allocate  additional  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador and  Jim  worked  with  the  various  of- 
fices to  put  together  the  package  of  Economic 
Support  Funds,  Development  Assistance.  PL 
480,  etc.  I  see  this  as  entirely  consistent 
with  my  responslbUlty,  under  the  President, 
for  overall  supervision  and  direction  of  our 
foreign  assistance  effort. 

SECURITT    ASSISTANCE 

I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  President's 
proposals  for  reconstituting  America's  de- 
fense capabUities.  Our  security  assistance 
program  goes  hand-ln-hand  with  this  effort, 
and  must  enloy  equal  priority.  This  Is  be- 
cause the  friendly  states  we  support  can 
themselves  help  us  assure  our  most  vital  na- 
tional Interests. 

VoT  example,  many  of  our  security  assist- 
ance partners  en  toy  a  geographic  proximity 
to  the  resources  our  economy  demands.  Oth- 
ers possess  timely  knowledge  of  complex 
regional  events,  and  are  best  suited  to  under- 
stand these  events  and  assure  tbat  they  do 
not  slip  beyond  responsible  control.  FlnaUy, 
many  of  our  partners  have  military  force* 
trained  and  experienced  in  operating  in  diffi- 
cult areas. 

As  we  strengthen  these  states,  we 
strengthen  ourselves  and,  for  the  reasons 
Just  mentioned,  we  do  so  more  effectively 
and  at  less  cost.  Friendly  states  can  help  to 
deter  threats  before  they  escalate  into  world- 
shaking  crises.  The  issue  Is  not  whether  a 
local  state  can  single-handedly  resist  a 
Soviet  assault.  Rather,  it  is  whether  it  can 
make  that  assault  more  costly,  more  compli- 
cated, and  therefore  potentlaUy  less  likely 
to  occur. 

In  practical  terms,  this  means  that  the 
air  defense  system  we  help  a  friendly  state 
develop  could  one  day  serve  as  a  preposi- 
tloned  shield  imder  which  Western  relief 
forces  would  move.  We  hope  that  day  never 
comes,  and  aU  of  our  efforts  are  aimed  at 
preventing  it.  However,  in  Judging  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  these  programs  it  is  necessary 
to  recognize  the  connection  that  frequently 
exists  between  today's  assistance  and  tomor- 
row's needs. 

In  examining  our  overall  security  and 
defense  needs,  we  have  tried  to  balance  the 
requirement  for  budgetary  strin<^ncy  with 
the  need  to  revitalize  our  international  posi- 
tion. From  this  review  we  concluded  that  our 
national  interests  demand  a  siimlficant  fund- 
ing Increase  for  our  security  a.<isistance  pro- 
grams and  at  Increased  levels  abkive  FT-81. 
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The  FT«aMent  Is  requesting  that  the  Con- 
gress approve  HJ?  blUlon  in  budge',  author- 
ity to  flnance  a  total  $6.87  billion  security 
assistance  program  for  FY-8a. 

Almost  70  percent  of  the  program  for  FT- 
82  is  for  the  Middle  East,  with  Israel  and 
Egypt  as  the  largest  recipients. 

Let  me  say  something  about  the  impor- 
tance of  these  two  countries. 

The  security  of  Israel  remains  a  major 
U.S.  concern  and  a  binding  U.S.  commit- 
ment. We  are  determined  that  Israel  re- 
tain the  mUltary  capability  to  deter  threats 
from  hostile  forces.  Moreover  we  recognize 
the  Importance  of  Israel  to  our  developing 
regional  strategy.  Israel  constitutes  an  im- 
portant deterrent  tn  the  region  and  indeed 
can  play  a  major  role  in  countering  the 
mors  serious  threats  Involving  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Egypt  occupies  a  \inlque  position  In  the 
Arab  world.  Egypt  s  population,  her  strate- 
gic significance  and  culturgj  eminence  give 
her  that  place.  It  was  an  event  of  eztraor- 
dliiary  Import  for  the  United  States  when 
President  Sadat  decided  to  turn  away  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  become  our  friend. 
President  Sadat  has  had  the  vision  not 
only  to  see  and  deal  with  the  larger  Soviet 
threat  but  also  to  Join  the  peace  process 
with  Israel.  There  is  no  alternative  to  a 
strong,  Western-oriented  Egypt. 

Adequate  defense  capability  for  Israel. 
Egypt  and  other  responsible  Arab  states  will 
not  only  help  deal  with  outside  pressures 
but  will  support  our  objective  of  a  lasting 
Middle  East  peace.  Individual  and  regional 
Insecurity  undermines  every  prospect  for 
peace. 

Our  programs  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Persian  Oulf  area,  working  with  such  states 
as  Oman,  are  designed  to  deter  threats  to 
both  regional  security  and  Western  energy 
Interests. 

Our  FMS  assistance  to  Europe  will  focus 
on  four  European  nations:  Greece.  Portugal 
and  Turkey  In  support  of  their  NATO  roles 
and  Spain  in  connection  with  our  defense 
agreement  and  our  use  of  Spanish  bases.  A 
sizeable  economic  support  funds  program 
Is  planned  for  Turkey  as  we  continue  to 
respond  to  that  country's  economic  needs 
In  cooperation  with   other  donors. 

Turkey  and  Oreece  are  two  of  our  most  Im- 
port€uxt  allies  Greece  and  Turkey  are  Impor- 
tant to  each  other's  defence  and  as  allies  and 
frlen<to  both  are  indispensable  to  us. 

In  Bast  Asia.  Korea  will  receive  a  large 
amount  of  FMS  financing  for  force  modern- 
ization, with  significant  programs  also 
scheduled  for  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  and 
Thailand. 

In  Africa,  our  equipment,  training,  and/or 
economic  support  will  help  to  enhance  the 
security  of  a  selected  nvunber  of  states 
friendly  to  the  United  States 

It  is  clearly  In  our  interest,  for  example. 
to  help  Sudan  and  Tunisia  withstand  pres- 
sures from  Llbva  This  Is  Important  in  Its  own 
right  and  vital  to  our  larger  interest.  Fy>r  as 
the  threat  to  these  important  states  mounts. 
so  too — ln<llrectly — does  the  pressure  on 
Egypt,  with  all  that  means  for  the  prospects 
for  peace  and  for  our  broader  regional  strat- 
egy. This  suggests  a  central  point:  The  In- 
terrelattonshio  between  threats  and  events 
^  ^?f!f™'^^  theatres.  If  we  are  to  act  with 
coherence  and  con<!l3tencv.  these  Interrela- 
tionships must  be  reflected  in  our  own  doU- 
cles. 

For  Central  America,  the  Caribbean,  and 
south  America  we  are  recommending  a  total 
progmm  of  $212  6  million.  Especially  note- 
worthy are  our  effOTts  to  support  the  Duarte 
Government  in  El  Salvador,  which  we  be- 
Ueve  offers  the  best  chance  for  a  reoolutlon 
of  that  country's  conflicts. 

The  benefits  of  our  security  aaslstance  pro- 
grtttwlii  be  limited  unless  we  have  the 
neoeaBary  flexibility  to  use  these  resouiws 


effectively  and  efficiently.  This  Includes  be- 
ing reispon^lve  to  unforeseen  and  rapidly 
changing  events.  It  is  Impoesible,  in  March 
1  SSI,  to  predict  with  certainty  where  crises 
may  erupt  in  the  coming  months.  We  are 
therefore  proposing  special  requirements 
funds  for  the  Economic  Support  F\ind  and 
Military  Assistance  Program  and  a  number  of 
amendments  to  legislation  that  would  fa- 
cilitate the  achievement  of  our  policy  ob- 
jectives. If  we  have  the  capability  to  respond 
quickly  and  adequately  In  those  cases  where 
security  assistance  would  make  the  difference, 
the  need  for  United  States  direct  involve- 
ment nUght  be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

I  want  to  stress  that  giving  us  the  capa- 
bility to  deal  with  contingencies  is  not  a 
vehicle  for  denying  Congress  its  proper  and 
necessary  role  regarding  policy  oversight  of 
security  assistance  programs.  Rather,  both 
branches  should  address  seriously  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  programs  to  our  policy 
objectives  and,  working  together,  ensure  that 
relevant  legislation  and  funding  authorities 
facilitate  rather  than  constrain  achievement 
of  these  objectives. 

DEVXLOPMINT   ASSISTANCE 

While  security  assistance  is  specifically 
designed  to  shape  events  and  address  short- 
term  problems  in  counties  and  regions  of 
major  political  importance  to  the  United 
States,  development  assistance  provides  the 
United  States  with  other  opportunities  to 
Influence  economic,  social  and  political 
change  abroad. 

We  remain  committed  to  a  strong  Devel- 
opment Assistance  Program  as  an  integral 
element  of  our  overall  policy  toward  our 
International  economic  and  security  objec- 
tives. 

US  foreign  policy  interests  should  guide 
our  allocation  of  foreign  aid.  But  the  hu- 
manitarian aspects  of  the  Development  As- 
sistance Program  should  not  be  overlooked. 
As  a  cooperative  partner  helping  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  developing  countries  we  will 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  a  variety 
of  key  US  foreign  and  economic  policy  goals. 

In  our  budget  submission  to  Congress,  a 
$1.9  billion  AID  program  Is  requested. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  proposed  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Progranj  will  be  used  to 
alleviate  malnutrition  and  hunger. 

MULTn^TBaAL  DEVELOPMENT   BANKS    (KDB'S) 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  a  growing  per- 
centage of  U.S.  ofBclal  aid  has  gone  to  sup- 
port multilateral  development  banks 
(MDB's).  We  intend  to  meet  our  existing 
obligations  to  these  institutions  as  we  move, 
in  an  evolutionary  way.  towards  a  greater 
emphasis  on  bilateral  rather  than  multi- 
lateral assistance. 

In  this  process,  we  shall  keep  In  mind  that 
multilateral  institutions  carry  out  two  major 
functions : 

First,  they  mobilize  additional  capital 
from  other  donors  for  economic  progress  in 
developing  nations,  nations  that  are  im- 
portant to  U.S.  security  and  economic  in- 
terests. 

Second,  they  foster  increasing  efficiency  in 
the  international  economic  system  by  en- 
couraging developing  countries  to  adopt 
Western,  market-oriented  development  poli- 
cies that  Improve  productivity. 

The  President  is  therefore  requesting  ap- 
propriation of  $1.48  billion  for  MDB  sub- 
scriptions and  contributions  for  FY  82.  Be- 
cause this  request  has  been  held  to  the 
minimum  it  is  essential  to  have  your  sup- 
port for  the  full  amount  specified. 

INTEKNATIONAI.    ORGANIZATIONS    AND    PROCSAMS 

Voluntary  U.S.  contributions  to  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Programs  are  an- 
other important  element  of  our  foreign  de- 
velopment assistance  strategy.  Among  the 
Important  efforts  in  this  area  are  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP)  and 


the  UN  ChUdien's  Fund  (UN'CEF).  These 
activities  provide  basic  technical,  health 
and  educational  assistance  to  developing 
countries. 

STATE   DEPARTMENT    BUDGET 

Before  concluding  my  statement  today,  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  a  crucial  tool 
for  the  execution  of  our  foreign  policy:  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
Fiscal  Year  1982  request  for  the  Department 
reSects  our  commitment  to  economize.  The 
entire  $2.5  billion  proposed  budget  is  essen- 
tial If  we  are  to  discharge  our  global  foreign 
affairs  responsibilities.  The  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Management.  Richard  T.  Ken- 
nedy, will  be  coming  before  you  to  present 
and  explain  our  authorization  request,  and 
he  will  be  at  your  disposal  to  answer  all  of 
your  questions  regarding  the  State  Depart- 
ment budget. 

CONCLUSION 

The  program  presented  to  you  today  rep- 
resents our  best  Judgment  of  the  resources 
required  to  carry  out  our  activities  in  these 
austere  times.  Cuts  were  made  in  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Programs  totalling  over 
a  billion  dollars,  a  26  percent  reduction  from 
the  previous  budget — equalling  If  not  exceed- 
ing reductions  proposed  for  the  domestic 
agencies. 

For  the  past  two  years  Congress  has  failed 
to  enact  a  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill. 
This  has  caused  us  substantial  difficulties. 
We  have  been  forced  to  neglect  vital  aspects 
of  our  assistance  programs;  U.S.  foreign 
policy  Interests  have  been  undermined.  We 
should  work  together  In  the  authorization 
and  approorlatlon  of  the^e  fiscal  year  1982 
foreign  aid  requests  to  assure  a  U.S.  partner- 
ship with  the  nations  that  strengthen  our 
common  economic  and  security  interests. 


TESTIMONY  OP  TTNnKR  SFCRETARY 
OF  STATE  STOESSEL  ON  EL  SAL- 
VADOR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednes- 
day, March  18,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  held  hearings  on  the  pres- 
ent diflflcult  situation  in  El  Salvador. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.,  and  other 
administration  witnesses  testified  and  re- 
sponded to  questions  on  administration 
policy. 

Secretary  Stoessel's  clear  and  eloquent 
testimony  during  our  hearing  persuade 
me  that  present  adm'nistration  policy  is 
both  reasonable  and  responsible.  Indeed, 
there  are  signs  that  this  policy  is  ex- 
periencing some  successes.  Needless  to 
say,  of  course,  the  situation  in  El  Salva- 
dor remains  diCQcult  and  will  require  our 
careful  monitoring  for  some  time. 

Both  Secretary  Stoessel  and  Lt.  Gen. 
Ernest  Graves  of  the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency  maintained  that  the 
administration  believes  that  the  present 
levels  of  military  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador (which  total  $35.4  million  for 
1981  and  $26  million  being  sought  for 
1982)  will  be  adeouate  to  e<>uip  the  Sal- 
vadoran  military  to  deal  with  the  guer- 
nlla  situation.  Secretary  Stoessel  noted 
that  the  flow  of  arms  from  Nicaragua 
appears  to  have  slowed  substantially  in 
recent  days.  We  can  only  hops  that  this 
continues  to  be  the  ca«:e.  allowing  the 
moderate  government  in  El  Salvador  to 
further  consolidate  and  extend  its  pro- 
gram of  reforms. 

All  witnesses  aereed  that  the  tmet- 
ri'las'  so-called  final  offensive  in  Janu- 
ary was  a  failure  and  that  popular  sup- 
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port  for  the  government  of  civilian  Presi- 
dent Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  was  increas- 
ing. Early  indications  are  that  phase  1 
of  the  Government's  land  reform  pro- 
gram has  been  successful  and  that  crop 
harvests  will  at  least  remain  at  past  lev- 
els, in  spite  of  the  guerrillas'  efforts  to 
disrupt  the  harvest.  This  is  an  important 
sign  of  the  future  potential  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

In  short,  Secretary  Stoessel  and  Gen- 
eral Graves  both  argued  that  they  were 
confident  that  present  limited  programs 
were  talcing  hold  successfully;  that  our 
involvement  in  El  Salvador  would  remain 
at  its  present  low  levels  and  that  the 
Duarte  government  should  be  able  to 
consolidate  its  influence  over  time. 

With  respect  to  the  investigations  of 
the  murder  of  the  four  American  reli- 
gious persons,  I  was  encouraged  by  the 
testimony  of  Frances  Mullen  of  the  FBI 
that  the  investigation  has  the  full  coop- 
eration of  the  Duarte  government.  Evi- 
dence from  the  murder  site  is  currently 
being  analyzed  in  the  FBI  laboratories 
here  in  Washington.  This  includes  sev- 
eral fingerprints  from  the  Americans' 
van  which  the  FBI  is  hopeful  will  permit 
the  Salvadoran  Government  to  identify 
the  assassins. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  share 
Secretary  Stoessel's  excellent  statement 
on  the  present  situation  in  El  Salvador 
with  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  statement  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  on  El  Salvador  by  the  Honor- 
able Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Committee.  I  welcome  this  op- 
portunity to  review  and  discuss  with  you  the 
measures  this  Administration  is  taking  with 
regard  to  El  Salvador.  I  will  summarize  their 
main  elements  and  the  rationale  for  them. 
Afterwards,  my  colleagues  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  respond  to  your  questions  and  com- 
ments. 

Our  actions  with  regard  to  El  Salvador 
have  as  their  goal  the  reduction  of  violence 
and  Instability  In  order  to  facUltate  a 
peaceful  transition  to  an  elected  government. 
This  Is  the  goal  of  the  Salvadoran  people  and 
of  their  current  government,  headed  by 
Christian  Democratic  President  Jose  Na- 
poleon Duarte,  which  we  strongly  support. 
Having  already  promulgated  a  far-reach- 
ing agrarian  reform  and  changes  In  the  bank- 
ing system  and  export  trade,  the  government 
last  week  moved  the  country  closer  to  elec- 
tions when  President  Duarte  appointed  an 
Electoral  Commission. 

These  important  reforms  will  contribute 
to  the  reduction  of  violence  and  political 
instability  in  the  longer  term.  In  the  short- 
term,  however,  some  landowners  a'  ailed 
themselves  of  traditional  ties  to  local  security 
forces,  while  Cuban-supported  guerrillas  at- 
tempted to  exploit  popular  resentment  of 
past  authorities.  Both  these  extremes  sought 
to  undermine  the  re'o-rrs  tb'ouch  v'o'en'-e. 
but  for  different  reasons.  The  landowners 
wished  to  restore  the  status  quo  ante:  the 
guerrillas  saw  that  reforms  were  winning 
away  their  popular  support  and  recruitment 
base. 

In  recent  months,  our  understanding  of 
the  situation  In  El  Salvador  has  changel  with 
the  discovery  that  large  quantities  of  arms 
and  munitions  were  being  supniled  to  the 
guerrlUas.  Last  summer  and  fail,  far  away 


Vietnam,  Ethiopia  and  some  Eastern  European 
countries  Joined  Cuba  to  take  the  initiative 
to  transform  an  essentially  domestic  con- 
flict in  Central  America  into  an  lnt3mational 
confrontation.  These  outside  efforts  to  im- 
pose an  unpopular  military  solution  proved 
unacceptable  to  the  Salvadoran  peop'.e.  who 
rejected  the  guerrillas'  appeals  for  support 
The  Carter  Administration  acted  once  It  ac- 
quired the  evidence.  We  have  done  likewise. 

The  United  States  cannot  stand  Idly  by 
while  a  reformist  government  comes  under 
attack  by  externally  advised  and  armed  guer- 
rilla groups  that  lack  popular  support.  V  we 
fall  to  make  clear  that  the  external  encour- 
agement of  violence  and  instability  In  El 
Salvador  will  have  serious  costs,  we  ensure 
that  other  countries  seeking  domestic  so- 
lutions to  domestic  problems  wlU  find  their 
efforts  thwarted  by  guerrilla  grou^rs  advised 
and  armed  from  abroad.  In  turn,  our  failure 
to  respond  adequately  to  externally  sup-rorted 
attempts  to  overthrow  governments  commit- 
ted to  reforms  and  to  electoral  solutions 
would  cause  other  friendly  countries  to  doubt 
our  ability  to  help  them  resist  assaults  on 
their  sovereignty. 

While  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  are  ex- 
ternally supported,  they  also  feed  on  domes- 
tic ills.  These  include  years  of  repressive  and 
unresponsive  governments  and  Inequitable 
distribution  of  resources  and  life  opportuni- 
ties. For  this  reason,  the  major  emphasis  of 
our  assistance  program  for  El  Salvador  U 
economic  rather  than  military.  The  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  welcomes  this  emphasis. 
Since  October  1979,  Salvadoran  authorities 
have  been  committed  to  leading  their  coun- 
try to  democracy.  To  that  end,  the  Duarte 
government  Is  today  working  to  carry  out 
basic  economic  reforms. 

We  strongly  support  these  efforts,  finan- 
cially as  well  as  morally.  On  the  economic 
'-in*,  we  D-o"i'"ed  rouehly  $58.8  million  in 
FY  80  for  the  government's  reforms  and  its 
programs  lor  the  most  needy.  The  Carter 
Administration  had  planned  to  provide  about 
$63  million  In  FY  81  to  create  Jobs  through 
public  works,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to 
Improve  health,  education,  and  housing.  An 
Intensive  Interagency  study  has  now  con- 
cluded that  additional  e:x>nomlc  aid  to  El 
Salvador  will  be  necessary.  We  will  be  con- 
sulting further  with  the  Congress  on  this.  At 
tMs  point,  it  a->pears  likely  that  additional 
assistance  In  the  range  of  $60  million  will  be 
needed  this  year.  At  that  level,  economic  as- 
sistance would  be  more  than  three  times 
larger  than  our  military  assistance.  For  FY 
82.  we  will  request  the  Congress  to  make 
available  between  $80-$  100  million  in  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  ensure  the  continued  via- 
bility of  the  reform  process. 

Our  aid  Is  designed  to  help  the  Duarte 
government  eradicate  the  chronic  social  and 
economic  ills  that  have  fostered  unrest.  El 
Salvador's  needs  are  enormous  and  pressing. 
We  hope  that  our  allies  and  other  friendly 
countries — many  of  whom  have  themselves 
urijed  that  socio-economic  needs  not  be  ne- 
glected— will  go  beyond  exhortations  and 
join  us  in  providing  economic  assistance  to 
El  Salvador.  The  general  climate  of  violence 
and  the  guerrillas  purposeful  destruction  of 
foodstuffs,  electrical  installations,  communi- 
cations lines,  vehicles  and  roads  have  cut 
deeply  into  El  Salvador's  production  and 
growth.  The  suffering  of  the  Salvadoran  peo- 
ple In  this  chaotic  situation  requires  a  com- 
passionate res~>onse  from  us  and  from  all 
civilized  nations. 

Now  let  me  address  our  security  assistance 
efforts.  We  are  providing  the  necessary  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Duarte  Government  In 
Its  battle  against  the  externally-supported 
guerrillas.  Let  me  assure  you  that  we  are 
doing  this  with  the  greatest  prudence  and 
caution  and  with  the  lessons  of  the  past  "ery 
much  In  mind.  El  Salvador  Is  not  another 
Vietnam.  Our  objectives  are  limited:  to  he'p 
the  government  with  Its  problems  of  train- 


ing, equipment  repair  and  maintenance,  mo- 
bility, and  resupply.  Let  me  quickly  review 
our  assistance  effort  to  date. 

Prior  to  January  16  of  this  year,  the  Car- 
ter Administration  had  confined  defense  aid 
to  El  Salvador  to  nonlethal  equipment  like 
trucks  and  radios,  ^t  also  had  pro.lded  train- 
ing lor  selected  Salvadoran  officers  and  had 
sent  a  number  of  training  teams  to  Salva- 
dor. On  January  16,  alter  a  week  of  hard 
fighting  Initiated  by  the  guerrllias  with  the 
aid  of  e:;temally-Eupplled  arms  and  muni- 
tions. President  Carter  authorized  the  pro- 
vision to  El  Salvador  of  some  arms  and  mu- 
ni..lonE — the  first  such  VS.  shipments  since 
1977 — to  replace  some  of  the  stocks  depleted 
during  the  guerrUla  offensive.  President  Car- 
ter also  provided  six  helicopters  and  sent 
a  dozen  U.S.  military  technicians  to  train 
Sal.adoran  heUcopter  pilots  and  mainte- 
nance specialists. 

Since  taking  office,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has  carefully  reviewed  and  assessed 
the  needs  of  the  Salvadoran  armed  forces 
In  consultation  with  President  Duarte  and 
his  government.  We  have  made  a  grant  of 
articles  and  services  valued  at  $20  million 
and  have  notified  Congress  of  our  intent  to 
reprogram  $5  million  in  additional  FMS  loan 
guarantees.  This  additional  assistance  In- 
cludes sending  a  small  number  of  personnel 
on  temporary  duty  to  help  train  the  Salva- 
doran army  and  navy.  One  six-man  team 
wUl  help  with  repair  of  ships  and  ship-board 
equipment  for  coastal  patrols:  five  men  have 
been  added  to  an  operations  planning  as- 
sistance team  in  El  Salvador  since  January; 
five  will  supplement  the  X5S.  MlUtary  Group 
in  Its  largely  administrative  duties:  and 
three  teams  of  five  men  each  vrtll  help  pro- 
vide In -garrison  training  for  the  Salvadorans' 
new  quick  ractlon  force.  These  additional 
training  specialists  wlU  bring  the  total  num- 
ber of  US.  military  personnel  working  with 
Salvadoran  forces  to  54.  Although  In  a  coun- 
try torn  by  violence  no  place  Is  totally  safe, 
all  U.S.  trainers  will  work  In  some  of  the 
safest  places  in  El  Salvador:  military  garri- 
sons and  regional  command  centers.  For  FT 
82.  we  are  requesting  $?5  mU'lon  In  FMS 
financing  for  purchase  of  weapons  and  mili- 
tary equipment  and  $1  mUUon  for  IMET 
training.  Additional  grant  military  assist- 
ance Is  not  contemplated  at  this  time. 

We  believe  that  the  level  of  security  as- 
sistance we  are  providing  Is  commensurate 
with  the  need;  it  responds  in  every  Instance 
to  the  Duarte  government's  requests.  While 
the  January  o*^enslve  was  successfully  re- 
pelled, the  guerrllias  continue  to  pose  a 
serious  military  threat.  Estimates  of  the 
number  of  guerrillas  are  around  4.000  with 
approximately  5.0C0  irregulars.  The  govern- 
ment's regular  armed  forces — the  recipients 
of  our  security  assistance — total  about  9.000. 
Various  police  or  constabulary  forces  have  a 
similar  combined  strength. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  our  support  goes 
beyond  minimum  requirements,  that  the 
armed  forces  of  President  Diiarte  are  suc- 
cessfully de'eati.ng  the  guerrUlas,  and  hence 
that  no  further  US.  aslstance  U  called  for. 
Experience  has  s^-own.  howe-er.  that  for  our 
suDoort  to  be  credible.  It  must  respond  not 
only  to  the  present  situation,  but  to  the  po- 
tential of  the  o^her  side  to  create  further 
vlolfTice.  It  ta'-es  time  'or  n-w  eoutpment 
to  be  absorbed  and  training  to  ta^e  e*ect. 
We  must  antlcloate  future  needs  rather 
than  being  merely  reactive.  There  Is.  thus, 
an  element  of  deteTcnce  buUt  Into  the  level 
of  our  total  support. 

In  giving  military  help  to  El  Salvador,  we 
are  roost  mindful  of  our  obligations  to  you 
under  the  terms  of  the  War  Powers  Reaolu- 
tlon.  "nie  activities  asslpned  to  our  military 
personnel  In  El  Eal-at'or  do  not  call  for  them 
to  "command,  coordinate,  participate  In  the 
movement  of.  or  accompany"  SalTadoran 
fotces  at  any  time  or  place  where  involve- 
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ment  In  hoetlllUes  Is  Imminent.  Tlie  U.S. 
personnel  are  spcciHoally  Instructed  to  avoid 
situations  of  poteniial  hostilities,  and  our 
usesament  of  the  risk  at  the  locations  where 
they  will  be  assigned  Is  that  there  is  no  im- 
minent likelihood  of  hostilities  Involving 
tbese  VS.  personnel.  The  assignment  of  our 
training  personnel  to  El  Salvador  is  not.  In 
our  view,  "an  introduction  of  VS.  armed 
forces  into  hostilities  or  a  situation  where 
Imminent  involvement  in  hostilities  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  clrcumetances" — the  stand- 
ard of  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  We  will 
seek  to  keep  the  Congress  fully  lnform«d  of 
the  circumstances  in  El  Salvador  atlectlng 
the  safety  of  U.S.  personnel,  and,  I  repeat, 
we  will  always  oonoult  with  you  on  U.S. 
assistance  to  El  Salvador. 

Our  economic  and  military  assistance  are 
both  Important  for  an  eventxial  political 
resolution  of  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador.  A 
peaceful  outcome  will  require  both  greater 
social  Justice  and  greater  stability  under  the 
law.  To  this  end,  we  continue  to  impress 
upon  the  government  the  importance  of 
finding  and  bringing  to  Justice  the  murder- 
ers of  the  four  American  Church  women  and 
two  AIFU3  agrarian  reform  specialists. 

We  also  support  President  Duarte's  offers 
to  dlscvLSs  with  oppoeltlon  leaders  and  with 
business,  labor  and  church  groups  within 
Kl  Salvador  what  structures  and  guarantees 
will  best  ensvire  open  elections  next  year. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  participate  directly  in 
any  negotiation  process  that  would  compro- 
mise the  sovereignty  of  El  Salvador  and  the 
right  of  Its  government  to  negotiate  on  Its 
own  behalf.  We  are  strongly  committed,  how- 
ever, to  a  peaceful  transition  to  an  elected 
government  and  oppose  any  and  all  attempts 
to  deprive  the  Salvadoran  people  of  their 
right  to  elect  a  government  of  their  own 
chocslng.  We  firmly  oppose  any  kind  of  coup 
against  the  centrist  government. 

In  our  view,  the  Duarte  government  pro- 
vides the  best  opportunity  for  a  transition 
to  a  political  system  that  will  offer  the  Sal- 
▼adoran  people  some  measure  of  control  over 
the  decisions  that  affect  their  lives.  We  sup- 
port It  for  that  reason.  In  El  Salvador,  as  in 
any  country,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  po- 
litical possibilities  as  they  exist  now.  There 
are  three  alternatives  in  El  Salvador  today — 
the  forces  of  the  extreme  right,  the  forces 
of  the  extreme  left,  and  the  present  govern- 
ment. Of  these,  the  Duarte  government  is 
the  only  one  that  promises  to  lead  a  tran- 
sition to  full  constitutional  order.  Should 
it  come  to  power,  the  extreme  left  would 
probably  create  a  government  modelled,  like 
Cuba's,  -on  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  govern- 
ments can  vary  amon?  themselves,  but  we 
do  know  from  history  that  they  have  an  un- 
usual ability  to  establish  a  rigid  prlp.  To 
passively  accent  a  Cuban-coordinated  at- 
tempt to  Impose  their  kind  of  political  order 
by  force  of  arms  would  be  to  close  off  all 
but  one  narr~w  path  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  Salvadoran  people.  This  is  what 
we  want  to  help  prevent. 

In  summary,  we  believe  the  measured 
steps  we  have  taken  and  have  proposed  are 
reasonable  and  resoonslble.  They  are  care- 
fullv  designed  to  contribute  to  a  lessening 
of  the  violence  and  Instability  that  threaten 
the  social  and  political  reforms  the  Duarte 
government  has  courageoiisly  undertaken.  I 
hope  that  we  will  have  the  suoport  of  the 
Con<»re<8  an'l  of  ^hls  Committee  a^  xve  pro- 
ceed to  develOQ  US.  policy  toward  El  Salva- 
dor and  the  region. 


SALT  NEGOTIATORS:  TAKE  NOTE 

Mr.   HELMS.   Mr.   President,   on   the 

front  page  of  this  pa^  Saturday's  Wa^ih- 

lngt<Mi    Post    appeared    an    Interesting 

article  which  gives  an  Insight  Into  the 


Soviet  mentality  on  how  to  handle  even 
the  smallest  confrontation. 

Tlie  essence  of  the  story  is  that  the 
Soviets  tried  to  import  a  couple  of  "ring- 
ers '  or  expert  volleyball  players  in  order 
to  defeat  the  Brazilians  in  the  local 
Embassy  volleyball  league.  As  the  story 
unfolded,  I  was  delighted  to  see  that  the 
Brazilians  called  attention  to  the  stack- 
ing of  the  deck  and  the  attendant  pub- 
licity caused  the  Soviets  to  reverse 
tactics. 

The  voUeyball  crisis  passed,  but  I  hope 
that  all  those  American  diplomats  who 
will  sooner  or  later  be  negotiating  SALT 
and  verification  practices  and  procedures 
will  take  note  of  this  incident.  For  that 
purpose,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It's    Spost    to    Sovibts — Braziluns    Muted 

at  rrvals'  volxxtbaix  tactic 

(By  Donnei  Nunes) 

To  hear  the  Brazilian  Embassy  volleyball 
team  tell  it.  It  was  Just  about  the  sneakiest 
RuoSian  maneuver  since  the  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  To  hear  the  Soviet  team  cap- 
tain tell  It,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  Joke. 

Trouble  Is,  no  one  else  Is  laughing:  Not  the 
BrazUlans,  and  certainly  not  Anna  E.  Hona- 
bach,  a  kindly  and  elderly  Washington  rec- 
reation department  official  who  has  suddenly 
found  herseif  In  the  middle  of  a  not-so- 
dlplcmatlc  squabble. 

At  stake  Is  the  rhamplonshln  of  the 
Embassy  Volleyball  League,  a  title  that  is 
hotly  contested  by  a  half-dozen  to  dozen 
embassy  teams  each  year  and  Is  routinely 
won  by  the  Soviets.  In  fact,  not  only  have 
they  been  embassy  champions  since  t>^e  mid- 
1970s,  but  for  four  years  they  have  not  even 
lost  a  game. 

That  Is.  until  this  year  when  the  Brazilians 
beat  them  in  their  first  meeting  All  the 
Brazilians  have  to  do  to  be  champs  Is  bold 
off  the  Russians  In  their  final  confrontation 
this  coining  Tuesday. 

A  few  days  after  the  Brazilian  victory, 
however.  Honabach.  who  organizes  the  league 
each  year  and  oversees  the  games  that  are 
Dlayed  In  Georgetown's  Duke  Elllnefton 
School,  received  a  revised  Soviet  Embassy 
team  roster.  Two  new  names — Alexander 
Savin  and  Pavel  Sellvanov — were   Included 

They  didn't  mean  anything  to  Hcnabach. 
but  they  sure  did  to  the  Brazilians. 

Usten  to  what  the  September  1978  Issue 
of  Volleyball  Magazine  hzd  to  say  about 
Savin: 

"Alexander  Savin  is  the  most  Incredible 
voUeybaU  body  on  a  fSovlet  national  I  team 
full  of  them.  He  Is  5'  7",  21  years  old.  and 
has  lofTPed  more  air  time  |as  a  leaperj  than 
mo"it  TWA  pilots. 

"In  career  kills  he  trails  only  Joseph  Stalin 
In  the  Russian  record  books.  In  the  World 
Championships,  Savin  unveiled  his  new 
hobby,  blocking  serves.  When  other  teams 
try  tough  low  serves,  he  takes  a  half-step 
appro-'ch.  soars  well  above  the  net  and  stuffs 
the  ball  before  It  ever  violates  Soviet  air 
space  ...  so  much  for  tough  serves." 

The  same  issue  described  Sellnvanov  as 
6-foot -4  and  one  of  the  Soviet  team's  "two 
principal  outelde  hitters." 

Outraged,  the  BrazlMans  voted  to  protest 
formaUy  the  Soviet  action  to  Honabach. 
Silvio  Torres,  a  team  mem^ier  and  official 
hairstylist  to  the  Brazilian  ambassador,  was 
drafted  to  write  the  protest. 

"The  letter  was  written  by  me  because  the 
Brazilian  Embassy  did  not  want  to  get  offi- 


cially Involved."  Torre    c'.'d.  "But  the  em- 
bassy supported  our  Idea." 

Haa^.,.,;.cli  proiiiptly  called  Soviet  team 
captain  Oennadl  Voallenko,  a  Soviet  Em- 
bassy press  aide. 

"I  told  Mr.  Vasilenko  that  I  didn't  think 
it  was  right,"  said  the  motherly  Honabach. 
"He  said,  well,  he  could  say  where  there's 
some  things  about  the  Brazilian  team  that 
aren't  right. 

"But  I  told  him  I've  ruled  on  It.  It's  not 
allowed." 

Later,  when  she  gave  Vasilenko  a  copy  of 
the  Brazilian  hairstylist's  letter  of  protest, 
Vasilenko  read  It  and  laughed. 

"He  said  It  was  Just  a  Joke."  Honabach 
said.  "It  certainly  seemed  they  were  serious 
at  the  time." 

Yesterday,  Vasilenko,  who  nearly  quali- 
fied for  the  1964  Soviet  Olympic  team  and  Is 
a  recipient  of  the  Soviet  Master  of  Sport 
award,  was  still  laughing. 

"It  was  Jiist  a  Joke, '  he  said.  "I  did  It 
bec:iuse  [other  teams  had  compained  in  the 
past)  that  anytime  the  Russians  lose  they 
get  good  players  from  home  to  help  them." 

Were  by  chance  Savin  and  Sellvanov  going 
to  be  in  the  United  States  on  other  business 
around  game  time? 

"Of  course  not — unfortunately,"  said  Va- 
silenko. "If  they  were,  we  would  have  In- 
vited them  to  play.  All  of  the  Brazilian  team, 
none  of  them  are  members  of  the  embassy 
Maybe,  for  the  final,  we  ask  them  to  bring 
diplomatic  cards. 

"I  know  where  they  are  working  and  what 
they  are  doing." 

The  Russians  do  their  homework,  all  right. 
In  fact,  only  one  Brazilian  team  member  Is  a 
diplomat,  the  embassy  confirms.  The  rest 
are  Brazi:ian  nationals  who  work  locally. 

The  personable  Vasilenko  may  simply  be 
the  victim  of  the  longstanding  image  of 
Russians  as  dour  and  humorless  figures  on 
the  diplomatic  scene.  As  one  Soviet  special- 
ist said  yesterdiy,  "The  Russians  don't  have 
a  very  good  sense  of  humor,  so  I  doubt  It  was 
a  Joke." 

"Well,  if  I'm  going  to  do  It  next  year," 
said  Honabach,  "I'm  going  to  have  to 
tighten  the  rules." 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  most 
fitting  that  we  set  aside  a  special  day 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  farmers — who  serve 
this  Nation  so  well  throughout  the  year. 
Today.  March  19,  1981,  is  National  Ag- 
ricultiire  Day,  and  if  there  Is  one  seg- 
ment of  the  American  endeavor  that 
should  be  recognized,  should  be  honored, 
it  is  agriculture,  the  very  backbone  of 
this  great  Nation. 

It  is  my  Arm  conviction  that  our  farm- 
ers produce  much  more  than  food  and 
fiber,  as  I  have  said  before.  Their  efforts 
have  nurtured  a  spirit  of  strong  Indi- 
vidualism that  strengthens  our  country. 
This  spirit  was  the  cornerstone  of  the 
foundation  upon  which  this  coimtry  was 
built. 

American  agriculture  is  our  No.  1 
industry.  No.  1  employer,  and  No.  1 
exporter,  accounting  for  $40  bUlion  worth 
of  trade  in  1980.  Our  farmers  and  proces- 
sors are  the  most  eflBcient  In  the  world, 
and  have  proven  they  can  meet  not  only 
the  food  and  fiber  needs  of  the  American 
people,  but  also  that  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  world's  hungry  and  ill  clothed. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  serving  as  chairman.  Is  now 
engaged  in  hearings  on  the  1981  farm 


bill.  In  this  effort,  we  on  the  committee 
are  deoicated  and  coinuutted  to  produc- 
ing a  bill  that  wul  ennunce  the  role  of 
the  private  sector  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  American  agriculture  and 
restore  profitability  to  farming. 

Vast  numbers  of  our  farmers  today  are 
on  the  brink  of  disaster.  We  simply  can- 
not let  our  great  agriculture  industry 
falter  and  stumble,  for  if  that  giant  upon 
which  we  all  depend  falls  to  itfi  knees, 
so  do  we  as  a  nation. 

Let  us  salute  American  agriculture, 
and  let  us  work  to  preserve  it,  for  as  the 
theme  of  National  Agriculture  Day  says, 
and  says  so  well,  "It's  your  heartbeat, 
America." 


FINANCIAL  STABILITY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Lewis 
Lehrman  is  one  of  the  most  capable  po- 
litical economists  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing.  He  combines  an  enthusiastic 
Idealism  with  a  practical  perspective  on 
our  society  and  our  economy. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Lehrman  when  he  testi- 
fied last  year  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  on  a  bill  relating  to  the  sale 
of  gold  by  the  U.S.  Treasury.  His  testi- 
mony to  the  committee  has  received 
broad  circulation  and  deserved  favorable 
comment. 

Recently,  he  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal's  February  18  edi- 
tion entitled,  "The  Means  to  Establish- 
ing Financial  Order."  In  this  article  he 
analyzes  the  evident  incapacity  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  control  mone- 
tary aggregates.  His  prescription?  A  clas- 
sical monetary  policy  embodied  in  a  gold 
standard. 

Mr.  Lehrman  is  former  president  and 
currently  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Rite  Aid  Corp.  and 
president  of  the  Lehrman  Institute. 

His  work  complements  that  of  a 
Washingtuii-based  public  policy  research 
organization,  the  Institute  on  Money  and 
Inflation.  IMI  has  provided  the  necessary 
Information  and  analysis  for  the  Gold 
Cmnmlsslon  legislaticm  which  was  en- 
acted last  year.  This  law  requires  the 
study  of  the  role  of  gold  in  the  domestic 
and  international  monetary  systems  and 
could  provide  the  intellectual  basis  for 
substantive  monetary  reform. 

It  is  my  view,  Mr.  President,  tl^t  the 
new  commission  should  listen  closely  to 
the  words  of  Lewis  Lehnnan. 

So  that  those  words  can  reach  a 
broader  audience,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  recent  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  18,  1081] 

The    Mzans     to     Establish  mo    Fihancial 

Oann 

(By  Lewis  E.  Lehrman) 

Recently  on  this  page  Milton  Friedman 
wrote:  "Despite  vigorous  efforts  by  the  Fed 
to  implement  the  [Oct.  6.  1979  Volcker)  pol- 
icy, moneury  growth  has  varied  over  a  wider 
range  since  Oct.  6,  1979,  than  in  any  period 
of  comparable  length  for  at  least  the  last 
two  decadM.  That  fact  U  recognized  by  the 
1^  Itself,  by  Its  defender*  and  by  lu  crltlca  " 


Pruf.  ttiediuau's  retuatks  (,o  to  the  heart  of 
liie  prubieui  ui  the  rederai  KCoerve  S>bteui. 
ilie  i-'ed's  tiuveruurs  iiuue^ily  ueiieve  they 
can  attain  a  goal  that  is  not  wituln  tueir 
re<icii — uamely,  to  lix  uie  bpe^iuc  quan,.iiy 
01  money  in  circulation.  Tiiey  also  beUeve 
tUey  can  Oue-luue  the  world's  most  complex 
economy  by  changes  in  credit  policy  and 
monetary  base  manipulation.  Monetary  base 
manipulation  leads  to  the  Feds  dahy  in'^er- 
ventlous  iu  the  open  market  lor  government 
securitieo,  creating  uncertainty  and  di^oruer 
in  the  credit  markets.  In  recent  years  Fed 
open -market  operations  have  led  to  the  sys- 
tematic expansion  of  its  portfolio  of  govern- 
ment securities.  Not  only  has  this  proce» 
Indirectly  tinanced  the  government  deficits: 
but,  along  with  reduced  reserve  require- 
ments, open-market  operations  have  been 
the  primary  source  of  the  perennial  8  per- 
cent to  9  percent  Increase  In  total  adjusted 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  credit — about  three  to 
four  times  the  average  growth  of  output. 
Through  this  mechanism  of  open-market  op- 
erations, the  Fed  has  become  the  engine 
of  world  inflation. 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  In  a 
free  market  order  neither  the  amount  of 
money  In  circulation,  nor  its  groivt.i  rate, 
can  be  determined  by  the  central  bank.  For, 
quite  simply,  the  Fed  does  not  posi,ess  a:i 
the  necessary  market  information,  the  proven 
operating  techniques  or  the  foresight  to 
bring  about  a  predictable  rate  of  growth  of 
money  now  or  in  the  future.  It  Is  true  that 
the  Fed  does  influence  conditions  governing 
the  supply  of  money:  but  It  U  the  users  of 
money  in  the  market  who  alone  deter- 
mine their  demand  for  U. 

AN    ELUSrVE   ABSTSACnON 

Indeed,  the  money  supply  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely defined  or  measured.  How  can  tht  "eA 
control  such  an  elusive  abstraction?  Mo.-e- 
over,  no  money-supply  growth  rate  during 
a  specific  market  period  is  necessarily  cor- 
related with  a  specified  rate  of  inflation,  de- 
flation or  with  price  stability.  For  example, 
during  part  of  1978  the  quantity  of  money  In 
Switzerland  grew  approximately  30  percent, 
while  the  price  level  rose  about  1  percent. 
Conversely,  in  the  VS.  In  1979.  the  money 
supply  grew  about  5  percent  while  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  rose  13  percent.  In  1980 
MIA  grew  at  5  percent,  MlB  gr^w  73  per- 
cent, while  the  CPI  rose  13  percent.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Fed  cannot  preclselv  control 
the  relationship  between  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  money  supply  and  the  rate  of  inflation. 

TMs  should  come  as  no  surprise.  Consider 
the  institutional  constraints  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  First  and  foremost,  it  is  a 
bank  More  precisely,  it  is  a  monoooly— the 
"bank  of  issue."  The  Fed  has  a  inononoly 
over  tbe  Issue  or  paper  currency;  that  Is 
Federal  Reserve  notes. 

But  It  also  has  a  balance  sheet,  which 
limits  even  the  actions  of  a  government  mo- 
nopoly. The  Fed  buys  assets  fFed  credit)  with 
the  resources  created  by  Its  liabilities  flarge- 
ly  the  monetary  base) .  Total  Federal  Reserve 
credit  Is  a  precise  mafniltiide  which  regulates 
the  riae  and  fall  of  credit  supplied  by  the 
Fed  to  the  rest  of  the  banking  system.  If 
the  credit  suppUed  is  actually  desired  In  the 
market,  the  price  level  will  tend  to  be  stable. 
If  the  new  credit  created  by  the  Pted  is 
forced  on  market  partlclpanU.  It  wUl  quick- 
ly be  spent  by  them  at  home  and  abroad, 
thus  tending  to  cause  inflation  and  a 
depreciating  dcllar. 

Therefore,  in  the  future,  the  Fed  should 
allocate  credit  by  tising  the  superior  tech- 
nique of  the  price  mechanism — not  the 
mechanism  of  open-market  operations,  a 
blunt  and  unwieldy  quantity  technique.  If 
we  must  have  the  central  bank,  then  remobll- 
ize  the  discount  rate,  which  la  the  price 


of  credit  lor  loazis  from  the  Fed  to  the  com- 
luerdal  banks.  Ke^ntly  the  amoimt  of  this 
type  of  1-ed  credit  bus  ranged  from  (1  blUion 
to  «3  biUlon — 6%  to  10 ';c  of  bank  reserves 
held  at  the  I'ed.  At  13% -16%  the  present  dis- 
count rale  constitutes  a  sutMlay  rate  to  bub- 
stantlal  commercial  bank  creait  expansion — 
t>ecauae  it  is  below  market  rates.  During 
periods  of  Inflation,  the  discount  rate  should 
be  above  market  rates,  for  example  the  n^tes 
on  ireasury  bUls  or  Fed  funds.  Thus  the  sub- 
sidy would  be  eliminated.  The  discount  rate, 
as  a  market-related  technique  of  central 
l>anklng,  was  repudiated  long  ago  by  the 
money-supply  fine  tuners:  and  not  coin- 
cidentally,  so  was  a  stable  value  for  the 
dollar. 

I'he  problem  of  equalizing  the  supply  and 
demand  for  credit  by  means  of  the  discount 
rate  Illustrates  the  fundamental  lasue  of 
monetary  policy  and  central  banking.  In- 
stead of  fixing  a  specific  quantity  of  money, 
the  goal  of  the  central  bank  should  be  rea- 
sonable price  BtablUty,  or  even  better,  a 
stable  value  for  the  dollar.  The  means  by 
which  to  achieve  this  goal  Is  a  remoblllzed 
discount  rate  Joined  to  a  true  International 
gold  standard. 

When  excess  credit  causes  inflation,  the 
Fed,  by  raising  the  dlscoimt  rate  above  mar- 
ket rates,  should  promptly  eliminate  the 
subsidy  to  bank  credit  expansion,  thus  re- 
moi'ing  the  stimulus  to  inflation.  As  a  result, 
excess  money  and  credit  will  be  absorbed  in 
order  to  hit  the  correct  target:  the  voliune 
of  money  in  circulation  should  always  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  money  actually 
desired  in  the  market.  Inflation  is  caused 
by  excess  money.  If  there  Is  none  there  can 
be  no  inflation.  Such  a  monetary  target  can 
be  hit  so  long  as  the  government  dees  not 
finance  Its  inflationary  deficit  spending  by 
continually  demanding  new  money  at  the 
Fed  and  at  the  banks.  That  is  why  a  balanced 
budget  is  crucial,  it  keeps  the  government 
from  demanding  new  money  at  the  Fed  and 
the  commercial  banks. 

To  establish  financial  order,  a  sound  Fed 
credit  poUcy  is  a  necessary  condition  of  fi- 
nancial order;  but  It  is  not  sufficient.  History 
and  classical  economic  analysis  show  fiat 
the  policy  best-suited  to  ensure  stable  money 
over  the  long  rtm  is  to  define  the  dollar  as 
a  weight  of  gold.  But  a  domestic  gold  stand- 
ard Is  not  enough,  because  our  national  econ- 
omy is  fuUy  Integrated  with  the  free  world 
economy.  It  follov,s  that  only  a  world  mone- 
tary system  can  provide  an  impartial,  com- 
mon currency,  not  subject  to  so>ereign  poUU- 
cal  manipulation.  Such  a  world  monetary 
system  Is  the  international  gold  standard. 
Ihis  is  the  classical  monetary  poUcy. 

As  a  monetary  standard,  the  value  of  gold 
compared  to  other  goods  in  the  worid  econ- 
omy Is  determined  by  Its  relative  coats  of 
production,  while  the  costs  of  production  of 
one  more  unit  of  a  paper  currency  is  almost 
zero.  Zero  production  costs  explain  why  most 
government  currency  monopolies  have  over- 
produced paper  money  and  thereby  destroyed 
Its  value.  On  the  other  hand,  gold  is  an  ideal 
monetary  standard  because  Its  real  costs  of 
production  cause  It  to  have  a  relatively  in- 
elastic supply  curve.  It  cannot  be  overpro- 
duced. Its  rate  of  growth  of  production  over 
centuries  has  been  about  1.6  percent  to  3 
percent — proportional,  that  Is.  to  the  rate  of 
long-term  economic  growth  and  population 
growth  in  the  industrial  world.  It  la  this 
unique  and  stable  long-run  relationship  be- 
tween the  rates  of  increase  of  the  supply  of 
gold  and  of  economic  growth  which,  among 
other  reasons,  makes  gold  the  optimum 
monetary  standard. 

GOLD  IS  IXAST  IMPlarBCT 

Unlike  paper  and  credit  money,  the  supply 
conditions  of  gold  cannot  be  fimdamentmlly 
and   swiftly  altered   by  politicians.   Sui>ply 
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condition*  for  gold  depend  upon  the  real- 
world  economics  of  gold  production,  which 
are.  in  gener&l.  not  susceptible  to  scale-tecb- 
nlquea  of  mining.  When  scale  techniques  of 
production  are  applied  to  other,  more  easily 
mass-produced  commodity  nu>ney  standards, 
oversupply  results  and  the  monetary  stand- 
ard depreciates.  In  an  imperfect  world,  the 
gold  standard  is,  therefore,  the  least  Imper- 
fect of  the  monetary  standards.  That  Is  why 
over  the  centiirles  a  gold  currency  was  freely 
•elected  as  money  by  the  market. 

Under  conditions  of  modem  central  bank- 
ing, a  disciplined  •discount  policy  at  the  Fed 
U  only  useful  for  providing  elasticity  to  the 
supply  of  credit  In  the  short  and  inter- 
mediate term.  But  a  gold  currency  Is  an  in- 
dependent long-run  stabilizer  of  the  supply 
of  money  and  credit  In  the  world  economy — 
the  gyroscope.  If  you  will,  of  a  free  world- 
market-order.  The  true  gold  stanaaid  rules 
out  excessive  manipulation  of  money  by 
politicians  and  bureaucrats.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  end  Inflation  and  to  restore  trust  In 
the  U.S.  currency,  the  dollar  must  be  deflneJ 
In  law  as  a  weight  unit  of  gold.  A  modernized 
gold  standard  would  be  a  guarantee  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  and.  therefore, 
of  the  future  value  of  money  savings.  And  we 
know  that  In  the  absence  of  increased  savings 
there  can  be  no  long-term  economic  growth. 

Thus,  given  President  Reagan's  unequiv- 
ocal commitment  to  stable  money  and  a 
policy  of  economic  growth.  It  Is  time  for  the 
nnlttHl  States  to  offer  the  free  world  a  real, 
money,  and  to  call  for  monetary  reform 
baaed  on  the  international  gold  standard. 


"REAL"  INTKHEST  RATES 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  intricate  mechanics 
of  interest  rates.  Hie  Idarch  16  article 
by  David  Ranson,  of  H.  C.  Walnright 
Economics,  shows  that  some  of  the  as- 
sumptions about  interest  rates  and  infla- 
tion held  by  our  Keynesian  and  mone- 
tarist friends  are  highly  doubtful. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Ranson  shows  that  the 
Pedersd  Reserve  System  may  be  impotent 
in  affecting  the  real  interest  rate,  and  is 
chiefly  effective  in  causing  inflation. 

As  14r.  Ranson  points  out.  our  progres- 
sive tax  system  turns  inflation  into  a 
greater-than-expected  brake  on  the 
economy. 

What  struck  me  is  that  the  thesis  Mr. 
Ranson  puts  forth  has  considerable  rele- 
vance for  monetary  policy  as  well  as  for 
tax  policy.  If  the  central  bank  cannot 
change  "real"  interest  rates,  then  per- 
haps its  role  as  economic  fine  timer  and 
adju«!ter  of  the  economy  is  not  what  the 
Keynesians  and  others  think  it  is.  If  that 
is  the  case,  then  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  the  monetary  authority 
should  stick  to  stabilizing  the  value  of 
the  money. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Pres-dent,  the 
monetary  authority  can  do  few  things 
well.  We  know  that  it  can  do  little  to 
control  real  interest  rates.  What  it  can 
do.  on  the  other  hand,  is  keep  tabs  on  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  It  can  do  th's  by 
sticking  to  classical  monetary  disciplines. 

As  Mr.  Ranson  says  concerning  the 
phenomenon  of  the  Feds  inability  to  con- 
trol "real"  interest  rates.  "So  the  evi- 
dence tends  to  confirm  the  classical 
paradigm."  so  too.  the  evidence  contrib- 
utes to  the  argument  for  a  classical 
monetary  reform. 

I  have  offered  a  bill,  8.  6,  the  Gold 


Reserve  Act  of  1981,  as  a  measure  that 
wja.d  .n.ur3  thai,  .he  stab.-ity  Oi  the 
dollar  would  be  the  key  goal  of  monetary 
policy — a  classical  monetary  reform. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "Taxes  and  'Real'  Interest 
Rates"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

'iKt^a  turn  "Rbal"  ItrrEaxsr  Ratis 
(By  David  Ranson) 

Eocleslastes  says:  "There  la  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun."  In  economics,  according  to 
some  memoers  of  the  Chicago  School,  '"ihere 
Is  noihmg  new  smce  ir.ing  r-lsher."  In  other 
worus,  ao  basic  relatlonsnlp  in  economics 
seemo  to  exist  that  was  not  already  discovei'ed 
by  Fisher,  the  premier  economist  In  America 
during  his  most  prolific  period.  1890  to  1930. 
Jiist  to  clinch  the  point,  a  Chicago  School 
economist  recently  announced  that  the  PhU- 
llps  Curve,  the  late-lamented  tradeoff  be- 
tween indation  and  unemployment,  had  ac- 
tually been  discovered  by  the  American 
Fisher  In  1926,  rather  than  by  the  AustraUan 
A.  W.  PhilUps  m  1958  as  has  traditionally 
been  supposed. 

Fisher  s  work  went  out  of  style  during  the 
1930s,  when  his  concept  of  the  business  cycle 
as  largely  a  'dance  of  the  doUar"  was  dis- 
credited. But  throughout  the  20tb  Century 
to  the  present  the  famous  "Irving  Fisher 
formula"  has  continued  to  be  accepted  by 
economists  of  every  stripe  and  enjoys  a  prom- 
inent position  in  investment  thinking.  This 
formula  states  that  high  interest  rates  ctx-- 
respond,  on  a  one-for-one  basis,  to  high  ex- 
pected rates  of  Inflation.  As  the  formula  has 
It:  Nominal  rate  of  interest  equals  real  rate 
of  Interest  plus  expected  rate  of  inflation. 

Fisher's  Insight  lies  behind  the  calculation, 
frequently  made  nowadays,  that  Interest 
rates  are  not  "really"  so  high,  but  largely  re- 
flect the  fact  that  we  live  in  a  highly  Infla- 
tionary era.  Now  there  must  be  a  gnla  of 
truth  to  this  claim,  but  it  does  raise  an  inter- 
esting problem.  If  It  is  "really"  not  high  In- 
terest rates  that  have  shattered  the  economy 
In  the  last  couple  of  years,  then  what  Is  it? 

The  widely  accepted  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion recognizes  the  26-year  upward  trend  in 
Interest  rates  as  chiefly  a  result  of  advancing 
Inflationary  expectations.  But  around  this 
trend  there  Is  also  a  "cycle"  In  the  interest 
rate,  reflecting  variations  In  the  real  rate  of 
interest  around  Its  equilibrium  level.  Acccwd- 
Ing  to  this  view,  for  example,  housing  and 
auto  sales  are  under  pressure  currently  be- 
cause the  real  rate  of  Interest  Is  well  above 
equUibrliim.  The  source  of  this  cyclical  move- 
n^nt?  The  Fed.  wt'oee  pursuit  of  alternately 
"loose"  and  "tight"  money  policies  Is  a  prime 
method  of  flne-tunlng  the  economy. 

However  authoritative,  this  view  may  be  in 
trouble.  The  flrst  assault  on  it  occurred  about 
five  years  ago.  Eneene  Pama.  a  member  of  the 
new  Chlca<;o  School  generation,  published 
evidence  that  the  real  rate  of  interest  Is 
rousrhly  constant.  TJnforti'nate'y,  Fama  was 
hamstrung  by  the  fact  that  he  cou'd  not 
measure  t»-e  real  rate  of  ln*ere^  directly.  In 
Dlac"  of  the  exn-cted  rate  of  In^ation.  he  had 
only  the  rate  that  actuallv  transolred.  as 
c^'c'ilated  '"■"in  consumer  price  Index 
chann«8  nub'lshed  after  the  fact.  So  his  evi- 
dence was.  to  put  it  bluntly,  circumstantial. 
■'nei'ltBb'v.  Fi»na's  nathbrea^ln?  naner  has 
be»n  8'Hirchlnflv  criticised.  But  evidence  has 
s'lrfa-ed  recent'v  which  strongly  suggests 
that  Fnm<\  was  rieht. 

In  scientific  work,  the  most  solid  advances 
occur  when  a  theory  b<ised  on  one  piece  of 
evidence  Is  corroborated  bv  new  evidence 
fro»n  pn  ln-'e-<"ident  source.  Sometimes,  as 
hannen»d  In  this  cose,  two  •n'te-— n-'ent  8e*s 
of  observations,  each  of  which  in  Its  own 
right   la   far   from   sufflclent.   tell   Identical 


stories  which  In  combination  provide  a  con- 
clusive answer. 

First,  we  have  consumer  opinion  poll  e«- 
tlmates  of  the  expected  rate  of  inflation  It- 
self. Ordinarily,  opinion  polls  are  not  re- 
garded as  a  reliable  source  of  information 
by  quantitative  economists.  Too  much  can 
slip  between  the  pollster's  Interpretation  of 
the  question  he  asks  and  the  interpretation 
implicit  in  the  respondent's  answer.  But 
University  of  Michigan  economists,  who  have 
administered  such  a  poll  an  average  of  three 
times  a  year  since  1946,  have  attempted  to 
avoid  these  potential  glitches  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Consumers  were  asked,  among  other 
things:  "ttow  large  a  price  increase  ao  you 
expect  (for  the  things  you  buy)  7  .  .  .  [Wjould 
you  say  that  a  year  from  now  prices  will  be 
about  1  percent  or  2  percent  higher,  or  6 
percent  or  closer  to  10  percent  higher  than 
now  or  what?" 

The  chart  compares  the  average  response 
to  such  a  question,  as  quantlfled  by  UM's 
Suriey  Research  Center,  with  a  second  and 
Independent  set  of  estimates:  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury bill  rate.  Now  Interest  rates  too  are  an 
Important  measure  of  inflationary  expecta- 
tions, but  for  completely  different  reasons. 
Among  other  things,  they  are  sensitive  to 
credit  market  conditions  and  to  tax  rates. 

As  closely  as  available  Information  allows, 
the  dates  at  which  the  polls  were  taken  hav» 
been  matched  with  the  dates  at  which  the 
Treasury  bill  yield  was  quoted.  Similarly,  the 
horizon  of  the  poll  question  (12  months) 
has  been  matched  with  the  maturity  date  of 
the  bill.  To  simplify  the  plot,  the  poll  results 
and  the  T-blll  quotes  for  each  calendar  year 
have  been  averaged. 

While  not  perfect,  the  close  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  data  series  establishes 
Fama's  proposition  directly  and  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  Not  only  is  the  trend  In 
the  nominal  rate  of  Interest  associated  with 
shifts  In  the  expected  rate  of  Inflation,  but 
so  is  the  cycle.  Leaving  plenty  of  room  for 
misinterpretations  in  the  poll  data,  and  un- 
related sources  of  variation  in  the  T-blU 
rate,  the  two  fit  one  another  like  a  glove. 
The  real  rate  of  interest  does  Indeed  appear 
to  be  roughly  constant,  averaging  about  1.75 
percent  through  1965  and  2.5  percent  there- 
after. 

How  can  this  be?  How  can  the  Fed,  for  all 
Its  buffing  and  puffing,  have  so  little  Impact 
on  the  real  rate  of  Interest? 

First,  consider  the  way  an  economist  in 
Irving  Fisher's  time  might  have  approached 
the  question.  The  real  rate  of  interest  is  the 
price  that  clears  the  credit  market.  Not  only 
the  domestic  credit  market,  but  credit  mar- 
kets throughout  the  world. 

Although  nominal  Interest  rates  may  vary 
from  one  country  to  another  even  for  equiv- 
alent risk  and  maturity,  this  variation  will 
reflect  only  differences  In  expected  inflation 
for  different  currencies.  Taxes  aside,  the  real 
rate  must  be  the  same  throughout  the  world, 
oecauss  international  capital  flows  could 
arbitrate  any  differentials  that  might 
eohemerally  exist.  So  to  Influence  the  real 
rate  of  Interest,  the  Fed's  actions  would  have 
to  be  ipree  enoueh  to  control  the  price  of 
credit  throuehout  the  world.  Is  the  Fed  as 
powerful  as  that? 

Actually,  the  case  for  the  Fed"s  "real" 
Impotence  Is  even  stronger.  The  real  rate  of 
Interest  Is  not  only  the  price  of  credit.  It  Is 
also  the  price  that  clears  the  market  for 
saving  and  Investment.  At  the  margin.  It 
equals  the  real  return  to  saving  (again, 
taxe^  aside)  and  a'so  the  real  cost  of  canltal. 
To  control  It  means  to  Influence  substan- 
tially the  volume  of  saving  and  the  speed 
with  which  capital  protects  are  pursued 
throiiehout  the  wor'rt.  Surelv  no  one  would 
argue  that  the  Fed  Is  big  enough  for  that. 

So  t^e  ev^den-'e  tenf**  to  confirm  the  clas- 
sical paradigm.  It  contradicts  Keynesian  and 
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monetarUt  theories  of  the  business  cycle 
Sdung  to  both  of  which  the  real  rate  of 
ruterebt  18  a  oclical  phenomenon.  This  new 
ogfcls.  indeed,  consistent  with  the  supply- 
Iwe  of  incentivl.t  view.  It  is  tax-rate 
changes,  or  shUts  in  the  disincentives  rather 
than^'Teal"  price  changes  through  which 
eovemment  policies  inUuence  the  economy. 

A  major  mystery  remains.  How  can  the 
economy  be  hurt  by  Interest  rate  fluctua- 
tions that  are  not,  in  fact,  "real"?  Why  does 
the  stock  market  frequently  get  a  boost 
when  nominal  interest  rates  decline,  as  hap- 
pened last  Thursday? 

I  think  the  answer  to  this  question  sup- 
plies a  viul  insight  lor  a  proper  diagnosis  of 
the  economy's  ills.  The  Uluminating  ingredi- 
ent is  tied  to  the  characteristics  of  our  tax 
system  Inflation  ImpUes  tax  bracket 
"creep."  An  upward  shift  In  the  expected 
rate  of  inflation  implies  an  upward  revision 
of  the  expected  rate  at  which  personal  and 
business  Incomes  will  be  pushed  Into  higher 
tax  brackets.  Incentives  can,  and  do,  affect 
economic  choices  across  time.  The  current 
level  of  production  and  expenditure  is  in 
part  a  function  of  the  balance  between  cur- 
rent tax  rates  (at  the  margin)  and  the  ex- 
pected level  of  tax  rates  in  future  years 

A  rise  m  the  expected  rate  of  bracket 
"creep"  shifts  that  balance.  It  makes  it  rela- 
tively more  profitable  to  produce  and  si)end 
today,  and  to  cut  back  production  and  ex- 
penditure m  future  yep.rs.  The  empiri::al  re- 
lationshin  between  the  economy  and  ex- 
pected inflation  conforms  to  this  hypothesis. 


AWARD  OF  THE  NON  COMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  USA  (NCOA)  L  ^TEV^E^, 
RIVERS  AWARD  FOR  LEGISLATIVE 
ACTION  TO  SENATOR  WHUAM  L. 
ARMSTRONG 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  am  privileged  to  annoimce  the 
recipient  of  the  Non  Commissioned 
Officers  Association  of  the  USA  (NCOA» 
L.  Mendel  Rivers  Award  for  Leg^sJative 
Action.  This  year's  recognition  soes  to 
our  colleague,  Senator  William  L.  Arm- 
strong. 

The  NCOA  has  made  a  wise  choice  in 
honoring  tne  Junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. Senator  Armstrong  deserves  reco,i- 
nition  for  his  dogged  determination  in 
support  of  many  defense  programs  and 
especially  his  leadership  in  promoting  in- 
creases in  pay  and  allowances  for  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform. 

He  was  the  flrst  of  a  growing  number 
of  Senators  and  defense  officials  to  warn 
the  Nation  it  was  underpaying  its  mili- 
tary personnel.  He  alerted  us  to  the  cir- 
cumstances we  would  confront  if  Con- 
gress did  not  act. 

Of  course.  Senator  Armstrong  was 
chosen  fo*  other  attribiites.  He  is  a  pa- 
triot and  a  most  able  legislator,  lie  is 
loyal,  hard  working,  and  the  epitome 
of  all  we  Americans  would  like  in  our 
elected  officials.  Most  of  all,  he  ;s  un- 
derstandiiig  and  sympathetic. 

Senator  Armstrong  has  also  bean  ef- 
fective in  other  areas  such  as  promotion 
of  equal  per  d'em  payments;  exe;nDtion 
of  parking  fees  on  certain  military  in- 
stallations; and  support  for  a  new  GI 
bill  for  the  use  of  our  military  recruiters 
to  help  upgrade  the  quality  of  today's 
militiry  member. 

Senator  Armstrong  Is  a  worthy  recii>- 
leni  of  this  particular  award  established 
in  memory  of  Representative  L.  Mendel 


Rivers,  former  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  committee,  chairman 
Kivers  was  most  eilective  in  promoting 
proper  recognit.on  and  remuneration 
for  our  military  enlisted  personnel. 

Senator  Armstrong  will  oe  me  lOth 
recipient  of  this  prestigious  award.  Sen- 
ator John  fowER,  currently  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  re- 
ceived the  honor  in  1974  and  Senator 
Bob  Uole,  current  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  In  1979.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  have  been  the  recipient  in  1972. 
On  the  House  side,  former  Congress- 
man F.  Edward  Hebert,  now  deceased, 
was  the  1973  recipient.  Retired  Congress- 
man Thomas  N.  Downing  of  Virgirua  was 
honored  in  1975;  retired  Congressman 
Bob  Wilson  of  California  in  1976;  Rep- 
resentative Mel  Price,  current  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, in  1977;  Representative  Charles  E. 
Bennett,  of  Florida,  in  1978;  and  former 
Congressman  Mendel  J.  Davis  of  South 
Carolina  in  1980. 

The  award  will  be  presented  to  Sen- 
ator Armstrong  chi  June  13  at  the  NCOA 
20th  international  convention,  to  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Raddison  Muehlebach  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  Jcrin  me  in 
saluting  Senator  Armstrong  for  his  ex- 
ceptional performance  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
and  congratulate  him  for  being  chosen 
the  NCOA  legislator  of  the  year. 


33  pr(H>osals  to  rescind  a  total  of  $2.8  bil- 
lion in  buoget  authority  previously  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress,  and  one  new  de- 
ferral of  $J.O  million. 

The  details  of  the  rescission  proposals 
and  the  deferral  are  contained  in  the  at- 
tached reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  March  19,  1981. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  March  17,  1981,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  March  17,  1981. 
received  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  wh.ch  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on 
March  17,  1981,  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

BUDGET  RESCISSIONS  ANDDEPER- 
RALS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT—PM  38 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers; 
which,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1975,  was  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
the  Committee  on  Envircmment  and 
Public  Works,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:18  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  o(  its  reading  clerks, 
annoimced  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
s  ons  of  title  22.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 276a-l,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
95-45,  the  Speaker  appoints  as  additional 
members  of  the  delegation  to  attend  the 
Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  to  be  held  in  Manila.  Piiilippines. 
April  20  to  25,  1981.  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Hamilton. 
>'"r.  D'nielson.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Levitas. 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Broomfielo,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory,  and  l*r.  Vander  Jagt. 

The  message  also  announced  that  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  1  of 
Public  Law  372,  84th  Congress,  as 
amended,  the  Speaker  appoints  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Commission  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  ZEraREm.  Mr.  Fish,  and 
Mr.  Green. 


REPORTS     OF     COMMITTEES     RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  March  17.  1981,  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  commttees  were  sub- 
mitted on  March  18,  1981,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  HETiZ.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  734.  An  original  bill  to  encourage  ex- 
ports by  faciUtatlng  the  formaUon  and  op- 
eraUon  of  export  trading  companies,  export 
trade  associations,  and  the  expansion  of  ex- 
port trade  services  generaUy  (Kept.  No.  97- 
27). 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GAKN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  Housing,  and  Urban  Affaire: 

Donald  I.  Hovde.  of  Wl5~onsln.  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(The  above  nominaticm  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
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Urban  Aftairs,  with  the  rec(»nmendatlon 
that  it  be  conflnned,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inee's commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
•mmeatal  Affairs: 

Donald  J.  Devlne.  of  Maryland,  to  b«  Dt- 
r«etor  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

(The  above  nomination,  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Govenamental  Affairs, 
with  the  '•ecommendatlon  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
ccHnmittee  of  the  Senate.) 
Trk  Noickation  or  Da.  Donalo  J.  Dcvtne 
The  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs,  to 
which  was  referred  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Donald  J.  Devlne.  of  Wheaton.  Maryland,  to 
be  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  having  considered  the  same, 
reports  favorably  thereon  and  recommends 
that  the  nomination  be  confirmed  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond  favor- 
ably to  requests  to  a|>pear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Congreas. 

SUBMISSIOR    or    NOIflNATTON 

The  Senate  formally  received  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Donald  J.  Devlne.  of  Wheaton. 
Maryland,  to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  on  March  5.  1981.  The 
nomination  was  subsequently  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

TKAIKING,    BtlrCATION    AND    EXPEKIZNCS    Or 
m.    UIVIMB 

Dr.  Devlne  was  bom  In  Bronrvllle,  New 
York  on  Aprtl  14.  1937.  He  spent  his  high 
school  years  at  the  Bishop  Loughlln  School 
In  Brooklyn.  New  York.  He  then  developed  a 
strong  background  in  both  biislness  and  Pub- 
lic Administration.  Dr.  Devlne  graduated 
from  St.  John's  University  In  Brooklyn.  New 
York  In  19S9  with  a  -BSJl.  In  Business  Ad- 
ministration. He  spent  two  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  from  I963-I965.  finishing 
with  a  V.JL.  In  PoUtlcal  Science  with  a  field 
concentration  in  PubUc  Administration. 

The  nominee  completed  his  education  at 
Syracuse  University  In  the  MaxweU  School 
of  Public  Administration.  He  obtained  a 
PhJ3.  la  Political  Science  there  In  1969.  once 
again  with  a  concentration  In  PubUc  Admln- 
latratlon. 

Dr.  Devlne  began  working  ad  soon  as  he 
graduated  from  high  school  During  his  col- 
lege years,  he  worked  with  the  United  States 
Life  Insurance  Company  In  New  York  City 
as  a  cashier.  Upon  graduation,  he  took  a  Job 
In  New  York  City  with  the  Continental  Cas- 
ualty Company  as  a  Senior  Claims  Adjuster. 
He  was  In  that  position  from  19«o  untu  1964 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  pursuing  a 
Masters  degree  In  Political  Science.  In  1965, 
Dr  Devlne  began  lecturing  at  the  Brooklyn 
College  In  Brooklyn.  New  York  while  con- 
tinuing his  studies  in  PoIlUcal  Science. 

Since  completing  his  Ph.  D..  Dr.  Devlne 
has  been  an  Associate  Professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  WhUe  at  the  Univer- 
sity^ he  has  also  served  as  a  Special  Assistant 
to  Representative  PhlUp  Crane  In  1972  and 
to  Representative  John  Ashbrook  in  1973. 
comcrrm  action 

Under  procedures  established  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  considering  nominations  a  de- 
tailed biographical  and  financial  Information 
questionnaire  was  submitted  to  Dr  Devlne 
The  Committee  also  requested  that  the 
nominee  rwpond  to  pre-hearlng  questions  In 
writing.  These  questions  concerned  both 
•ubrtanuve  poUcy  matters  relating  to  the 
nw*"ton  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment and  specific  acUons  Dr.  Devlne  Intends 


to  take  as  Director  of  that  agency.  Both  the 
biographical  Information  and  the  responses 
to  the  prehearing  questions  are  appendices 
to  this  report.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  com- 
mittee that  a  nominee's  financial  disclosure 
statement  Is  not  reproduced  or  published  as 
a  part  of  the  hearing  record.  However,  this 
information  Is  retained  in  the  Committee 
offices  for  Inspection  by  the  public. 

Committee  procedures  call  for  an  Inde- 
pendent review  of  a  nominee's  background. 
This  includes  a  review  of  any  Investigative 
reports  complied  concerning  the  nominee. 
Including  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion's summary  report  on  the  backgrovmd  of 
the  nominee  and  an  interview  with  the  nomi- 
nee. All  of  these  requirements  were  met 
during  the  committee's  Investigation,  and  a 
confidential  staff  report,  which  concluded 
that  no  further  Investigation  is  necessary, 
was  filed  with  the  Chairman  and  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  and  made  available  to 
all  other  Members  of  the  Committee. 

On  March  11,  1981,  Dr.  Devlne  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  to  testify  on  his  appointment  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement. Dr.  Devlne  was  Introduced  to  the 
Committee  by  the  Senior  Senator  from 
Maryland,  Senator  Mathlas. 

coMMrrrsE  rkcommkndations 
Based  on  Its  review  of  the  nominee's  re- 
sponses to  the  biographical  and  financial 
questionnaire,  the  FBI  Investigative  report, 
the  responses  to  the  prehearing  questions, 
personal  Interview  with  the  nominee,  and 
the  testimony  and  responses  to  questions 
at  the  hearing  Itself,  the  Commlt'ee  be- 
lieves that  Dr.  Devlne  Is  well  qualified  by 
reason  of  training,  education,  experience  and 
integrity  to  be  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bUls  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  734.  An  original  bill  to  encourage  ex- 
ports by  facUltatlng  tbe  formation  and  oper- 
ation  of  export   trading   companies,   export 
trade  associations,  and  the  ex-7anslon  of  ex- 
port trade  services  generally;  (from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Houslry?,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs on  March  18,  1981  under  the  authority 
of  the  order  of  March  17,  1981.) 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRB: 
S.    736.   A   bUl   for   the  relief  of  Michael 
Treble  Lysenko  and  Beverly  Carol  Dancho; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    CHAFES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bakx».  Mr.  STArroBo,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.    DxCoNctNi,    Mr.    Oobton.    Mr. 
McCluri.  Mr.  MoTNiHAN.  Mr.  Tson- 
OAS,  and  Mr.  Wallop)  : 
8.  736.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
Illegally  taken  fish  and  wUdllfe;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
by    unanimous    consent    with    &istructlons 
that  once  reported,  the  blU  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed thirty  calendar  days. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER 
S.  737.  A  bUl  entitled  the  "Basic  Indtia- 
trles  Re'nd'-str'allzaUon  Act";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  PaxssLra.  Mr.  Milchir.  Mr.  Bau- 
crs,  and  Mr.  Dixov*  : 
S.  739.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  make  the  Inveatment 


credit   for  railroad  property  refundable;   to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Anjuws,  Mr.  Prxssler,  Mr.  Abd- 
NOR,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Baucus,  and 
Mr.  BtnuicK) : 
S.  740.  A  bin  entitled  the  "Railroad  Bond- 
ing Act";    to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Andbews,  Mr.  Pbessueb,  Mr.  Abd- 
NOE.  Mr.  Melcher.  and  Mr.  Baucus)  : 
S.  741.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  equitable 
resolution    regarding    leaseholds    on    aban- 
doned raU  line  property;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  742.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  expanded  opportuni- 
ties for  indlvldu&ls  to  earn  educational  as- 
slsrtance  benefits  based  on  honorable  active 
service  In  the  armed  forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.  743.  A  blU  to  relieve  General  BducaUonal 
Fund,  Inc..  of  Burlington.  Vt..  of  li- 
ability for  certain  taxes  assessed  under  sec- 
tion 4945  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (by  request)  : 
S.  744.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Oolumhla  to  Issue  and  sell  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  for  the  purpose  of  paying  certain 
lla.bllltles  of  the  District,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD   (for  lilmself  and  Mr. 
Cochran) : 

5.  746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  1933  In  order  to  Increase  the 
number  of  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  such  Authority  to  five  and  to  set 
certain  residence  requirements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 

6.  746.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lemuek  O. 
Vlllaneuva.  M.D.  and  Corazon  S.  Vlllaneuva, 
huaband  and  wife:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
8.  747.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Seela  Jere- 
miah Plula;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  748.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara  Crisp, 
Sean  Anthony  Crisp,  and  Andrea  Leech;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  749.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  WllUam 
Brunt  and  Leonle  Elizabeth  DU  Brunt;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    W*LTOP    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BoREN,  Mr.  Kennzdt.  Mr.  Perot,  Mr. 
Long.  Mr.  Cratez.  Mr.  Battctjs,  Mr. 
Tower.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  D'Amato,  and 
Mr.  Co-:hran)  : 
8   750    A  bin  to  amend  the  internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  oro-^de  nonref'-n-'atole 
tax  credits  for  InveM^ments  In  Qualified  In- 
dusptrlal  enerev  effif^lencv  and  fuel  conve»slon 
nro'ects.  snrt  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

By  Mr.  HATCH   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

THTr"MOND)  : 

S.  7'il.  A  bni  to  ame^d  titles  18  a"d  28  of 
the  United  States  Co<ie  to  eliminate,  and 
establish  an  alternative  to.  the  exclusionary 
rule  In  Federal  criminal  proceedings;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BATtcuS     ff'-r    hlm«elf.    Mr. 
I ONG.  Mr.  OoLowATXB,  Mr.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Leaht)  : 
8.  752.  A  MM  to  amend  th»  Tnt»mal  Reve- 
nue Co^e  of  19'=4  to  provide  for  the  award- 
Ine  of  reasonable  court  costs  and  certain  fees 
to  prevailing  oartles  In  civil  tax  actions,  and 
for   other  purposes;    to   tfhe   Committee  on 
Finance. 

Bv  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatakawa)  : 

8.  753.  A  bni  to  clarify  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  exemption  of  the 
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economic  Interests  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments  from  the  crude  oU  windfall  profit 
tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Shmitt)  : 
8.  764.  A  bill  to  require  that  most-favored 
nation  treatment  be  granted  only  to  the 
products  of  countries  which  have  not  ex- 
propriated U.S.  citizens'  property  without 
compensation  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance.  

Bv  Mr.  HELMS: 
8J.   Bw-   40.    Joint   reaolution   authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
July  4  of  esich  year  as  "Independence  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Dole)  : 

S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  designating 

July    17.    1981,   as   "National   P.O.W.   M.I.A. 

Recognition  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
8.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  observing  the  35th  anniver- 
sary of  CARE  (the  Cooperative  for  American 
Relief  Everywhere,  Inc.),  and  designating 
May  10  to  16,  1981,  as  "CARE  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON 

BILLS  AND  jomr 


INTRODUCED 
RESOLUTIONS 


By  Mr.  CHAPEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  DbConcini,  Mr.  Gor- 
ton, Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,    Mr.    TsoNGAS,    and    Mr. 
Wallop)  : 
S.  736.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  illegally  taken  fish  and  wildlife;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  by  unanimous  consent  with  in- 
structions that  once  reported,  the  bill  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary for  not  to  exceed  30  calendar  days. 

LACET    ACT   AMENDMENTS   OF    19S1 


Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  as  noted 
in  this  month's  National  Geographic 
magazine,  wildlife  is  big  business.  AflBu- 
ent  nations  such  as  ours  have  displayed 
a  fascination  with  wildlife  and  a  willing- 
ness to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  rare 
animals  and  animal  products.  Illegal 
traders  are  willing  to  circumvent  wild- 
life-protection laws  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad  to  satisfy  the  demand  as  well 
as  their  own  pocketbooks.  By  perpetu- 
ating a  market  for  rare  species,  illegal 
trade  creates  pressures  that  these  fragile 
populations  cannot  endure. 

Purthermore,  grisly  tales  abound  of 
the  illegal  wildlife  trade's  acts  of  cruelty 
and  wanton  disregard  of  the  natural  en- 
vironment. Por  example,  flocks  of  birds 
have  been  blasted  from  trees  with  buck- 
shot so  that  the  few  who  survive  can  be 
captured  and  sold.  Entire  nesting  areas 
are  destroyed  by  the  ccxnmon  practice  of 
cutting  down  trees  and  shooting  adult 
Dirds  to  harvest  the  more  profitable 
young  birds.  Adult  chimpanzees,  gibbons, 
and  other  species  are  also  slaughtered  in 
order  to  capture  their  young. 

Equally  as  shocking  is  the  way  in 
which  these  animals  are  transported.  It 
is  estimated  that  as  many  as  90  percent 
of  captured  animals  die  lingering  and 
painful  deaths  from  freezing,  overheat- 
ing, thirst,  starvation,  overcrowding  or 
suffocation  during  their  transport. 

To  stem  the  rising  tide  of  illegal  trade 
In  fish,  wildlife,  and  plants.  I  am  reintro- 


ducing the  Lacey  Act  amendments  which 
I  sponsored  in  the  96th  Congress.  This 
legislation  will  provide  the  tools  needed 
to  combat  and  control  the  massive  illegal 
trade  that  threatens  the  survival  of  nu- 
merous species,  threatens  the  welfare  of 
our  agricultural  and  pet  industries,  and 
imposes  imtold  costs  on  the  American 
taxpayer.  The  bill  does  not  increase  the 
Federal  role  in  managing  wildlife  nor 
does  it  create  new  areas  of  criminality 
or  Pederal  responsibility.  Rather,  it  im- 
proves existing  Federal  tools  designed  to 
aid  States  and  foreign  nations  in  enforc- 
ing their  own  wildlife  laws. 

Tbe  current  Lacey  and  Black  Bass  Acts 
were  enacted  in  1900  and  1926,  respec- 
tively. These  statutes  make  it  illegal  to 
import  or  otherwise  trade  in  fish  or  wild- 
life taken,  transported  or  sold  in  viola- 
tion of  State  or  foreign  laws.  They  seek 
to  provide  Pederal  assistance  to  the 
States  and  foreign  nations  in  enforcing 
existing  fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
laws. 

Illegal  commerce  in  wildlife  has  grown 
into  such  an  enormous  and  lucrative 
business  that  the  penalties  imder  the 
Lacey  and  Black  Bass  Acts  no  longer 
provide  an  effective  deterrent.  The  Black 
Bass  Act,  for  example,  provides  for  a 
maximum  fine  of  only  $200  and  no  more 
than  3  months  imprisonment.  Such  a 
penalty  Is  not  going  to  deter  violators 
who  can  net  many  thousands  of  dollars 
by  trafficking  in  illegally  taken  fish. 

These  laws  are  also  limited  in  scope 
because  they  do  not  protect  some  species 
of  wildlife  such  as  coral  nor  do  they  pro- 
tect plants.  The  State  of  Arizona  annu- 
ally harvests  plants  worth  $1.8  million 
under  a  permit  system.  It  is  estimated, 
however,  that  an  additional  $600,000  to 
$900,000  worth  are  illegally  taken  each 
year.  Once  those  plants  leave  the  State, 
Arizona  authorities  are  virtually  power- 
less to  apprehend  and  punish  the  viola- 
tors. This  legislation  would  enable  the 
Pederal  Government  to  effectively  assist 
in  controlling  such  interstate  trafiBc. 

Wildlife  is  often  imported  with  false 
documents,  including  false  health  cer- 
tificates which  make  a  mockery  of  our 
quarantine  laws  and  end  up  costing  the 
United  States  millions  of  dollars.  Such 
fraudulent  transactions  have  spread  dis- 
eases that  would  have  been  detected  in 
legal  quarantine  periods.  An  outbreak  of 
Newcastle  disease — carried  by  exotic 
birds  and  fatal  to  domestic  poultry — 
in  California  in  1971  cost  the  Fiederal 
taxpayer  $56  million.  In  1979,  14,000 
pet  birds  exposed  to  the  disease  had  to  be 
killed  at  a  cost  of  $2  million  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  mid-September 
1980,  a  particularly  deadly  strain  of  ex- 
otic Newcastle  disease  was  diagnosed  at 
a  wholesale  pet  bird  establishment  in 
Miami.  Pla.  Shipments  of  approximately 
20.000  birds  from  the  Miami  wholesaler 
have  been  traced  by  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment to  4S  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  Canada, 
and  the  Bahamas.  The  cost  of  that  out- 
break is  expected  to  run  into  the  millions 
of  dollars. 

Without  the  improved  enforcement 
tools  of  the  proposed  Lacey  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1981,  we  can  virtually  guaran- 
tee yearly  outbreaks  of  exotic  Newcastle 


disease.  Inevitably,  one  of  these  out- 
breaks of  disease  will  have  a  catastrophic 
effect  on  the  poultry  industry.  Industry 
representatives  estimate  that  if  the  dis- 
ease were  to  become  established  in  the 
poultry  industry,  the  yearly  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  $1  billion. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day will  respond  to  many  of  these  prob- 
lems. It  proposes  the  following  major 
changes  in  the  Lacey  and  Black  Bass 
Acts: 

First.  The  legislation  would  eliminate 
inconsistencies  now  in  the  law  by  con- 
solidating the  Lacey  and  Black  Bass 
Acts.  The  legislation  will  encompass  all 
species  of  fish  and  wildlife  which  are  the 
subiect  of  Federal,  State,  or  foreign  con- 
servation laws. 

Second.  The  legislation  extends  pro- 
tection to  plants  that  are  subject  to  State 
conservation  laws.  This  provision  would 
amend  the  Lacey  Act  to  provide  Pederal 
enforcement  assistance  to  States  that 
have  ado-^ted  laws  regulating  the  taking 
and  sale  of  rare  and  endangered  plants. 
Third  It  would  increase  the  max'mum 
civil  penalty  to  $10,000,  The  maximum 
penalty  's  currently  $5,000  in  the  Lacey 
Act  and  $2^0  in  the  Black  Bass  Act. 

Fourth.  It  would  increase  the  maxi- 
mum criminal  penalty  to  $20,000  and  5 
years  Imorisonment.  The  ex' sting  crimi- 
nal penalties  are  $10,000  and  1  year  In 
the  Lacey  Act  and  $200  and  3  months  in 
the  Black  Bass  Act. 

Fifth.  It  would  conform  the  criminal 
culpability  standard  to  that  which  is 
found  in  most  criminal  laws  by  deleting 
a  double  specific  intent  standard.  The 
Government  will  be  required  to  prove 
that  a  defendant  had  knowledge  of  the 
underlying  conservation  statute,  but  will 
not  be  required  to  prove  that  the  indi- 
vidual also  had  knowledge  of  the  Lacey 
Act. 

Sixth.  The  legislation  would  permit  re- 
laxation of  the  rigid  labeling  provisions 
currently  in  effect  for  containers  In 
which  fish  or  wildlife  are  shipped.  Under 
the  bill,  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and 
Commerce  will  promulgate  jcnnt  regula- 
tions regard  ng  labeling  which  are  con- 
s(»iant  with  the  practices  of  industry  and 
which  satisfy  the  needs  of  enforcement 
(rfBcers. 

Seventh.  The  legislation  will  add  the 
regulations  of  Indian  tribes  to  the  sub- 
stantive provis  cms  of  the  Lacey  Act.  This 
will  insure  that  fish  and  wildlife  conser- 
vation regulations  that  are  appUcable  to 
Indian  reservations  will  be  subject  to 
Pederal  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation is  a  welcome  and  needed  addition 
to  existing  wildlife  law.  It  provides  sufB- 
cient  safeguards  against  indiscriminate 
enforcement  efforts  while,  at  the  same 
time,  providing  the  tools  needed  to  con- 
trol the  burgeoning  intemaUonal  trade 
in  illicitly  Uken  fish,  w  Idlife,  and  plants. 
Por  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  support  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  legislation  and  the  article  from  the 
March  1981  issue  of  National  Geographic 
magazine  describing  the  extent  of  the 
intemaUonal  wUdlif  e  smuggling  problem 
be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
•niere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

S.  736 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  b«  cited  as  the  "Lacey  Act  Amendments 
of  1981.* 

DU'INI'IIONS 

Sic.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  "fish  or  wildlife"  means  any 
wild  animal,  whether  alive  or  dead,  Including 
without  limitation  any  wild  animal,  bird, 
reptile,  amptiibian,  fish,  mollusk.  crustacean, 
arthropod,  coelenterate.  or  other  Inverte- 
brmte,  whether  or  not  bred,  hatched,  or  bom 
In  captivity,  and  Includes  any  part,  product, 
egg.  or  offspring  thereof. 

(b)  The  term  "foreign  law"  means  laws  or 
regulations  of  a  foreign  country  which 
regulate  the  taking,  possession.  Importation, 
exportation,  transportation,  or  sale  of  fish  or 
wUdllfe. 

(c)  The  term  "import"  means  to  land  on. 
bring  Into,  or  Introduce  into,  any  place  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
whether  or  not  such  landing,  bringing,  or 
introduction  constitutes  an  importation 
within  the  meaning  of  the  customs  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

(d)  The  term  "Indian  tribal  law"  means 
any  regulation  of.  or  other  rule  of  conduct 
enforceable  by.  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  or 
group  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  regu- 
lation or  rxile  applies  within  Indian  country 
as  defined  In  section  1151  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code 

(e)  The  term  "person"  includes  any  in- 
dividual, partnership,  association,  corpora- 
tion, trust,  or  any  officer,  employee,  accent, 
department,  or  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  or  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  other  entity  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  The  terms  "plant"  and  "plants"  mean 
any  wild  member  of  the  plant  kingdom,  in- 
cluding roots,  seeds,  and  other  parts  there- 
of, but  excluding  common  food  cropa  and 
cultivars.  which  Is  Indigenous  to  any  State 
»nd  which  Is  either  (At  listed  on  an  Appen- 
dix to  the  Convention  on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna 
and  Flora,  or  (B)  listed  pursuant  to  any 
SUte  law  that  provides  for  the  conservaUon 
of  species  threatened  with  extinction. 

fg»  The  term  "Secretary"  means,  except 
•a  otherwise  provided  In  the  Act  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  the  SecreUry  of  Com- 
merce, as  program  responsibilities  are  vested 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Reorganization 
Plan  Kumbered  4  of  1970  (84  Stat.  2090)  •  ex- 
cept that  with  respect  to  the  provUlons  of 
this  Act  which  pertain  to  the  importaUon  or 
exportation  of  plants  the  term  means  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(h)  -nie  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  Sutes.  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Ouam.  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  and  any  other  territory, 
commonwealth,  or  possession  of  the  Unit«il 

w/ill^*    **™    "taken"    means    captured, 
killed,  or  coUected. 

(J)  The  term   transport"  mtans  to  move 
convey,  carry,  or  ship  by  any  means,  or  to 
tfe^lver  or  receive  for  the  purpose  of  move- 
ment, conveyance,  carriage  or  shipment. 
See.  3.  PioHtBrm  Acts. 

(a)  Ottknsxb  OTHxa  thaw  Mahkino  Of- 

FSKSBS. — 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person— 
(1)   to  Import,  export,  transport,  sell,  re- 
W.  or^,!!  7  °'  P^'^hase  any  flsh  or  wlld- 

^Oted  SUte.  or  In  violation  of  any  Indian 


(2)  to  import,  export,  transport,  sell,  re- 
ceive, acquire  or  purchase  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce — 

(A)  any  flsh  or  wildlife  taken,  possessed, 
transported,  or  sold  in  violation  of  any  law 
or  regulation  of  any  State  or  In  violation  of 
any  foreign  law,  or 

(B)  any  plant  taken,  }>ossessed,  trans- 
ported, or  sold  In  violation  of  any  law  or 
reg\ilation  of  any  State; 

(3)  within  the  special  maritime  and  ter- 
ritorial Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
(as  defined  in  Section  7  of  Title  18.  United 
States  Code)  — 

(A)  to  possess  any  flsh.  or  wildlife  taken, 
possessed,  transported,  or  sold  in  violation 
of  any  law  or  regulation  of  any  State  or 
In  violation  of  any  foreign  law  or  Indian 
tribal  law.  or 

(B)  to  possess  any  plant  taken,  possessed, 
transported,  or  sold  in  violation  of  any  law 
or  regxilatlon  of  any  State; 

(4)  having  Imported,  exported,  sold,  pur- 
chased or  received  any  flsh  or  wildlife  or 
plant  Imported  from  any  foreign  country  or 
shipped,  transported  or  carried  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  to  make  or  submit  any 
false  record,  account,  label,  or  Identification 
thereof;  or 

(6)  to  attempt  to  commit  or  solicit  another 
to  commit  any  act  described  in  paragraplu 
(1)  through  (4). 

(b)  Marking  Ottenses. — It  Is  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  Import,  export,  or  trans- 
port in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any 
container  or  package  containing  any  flsh  or 
wildlife  unless  the  container  or  package  has 
previously  been  plainly  marked,  labeled,  or 
tagged  In  accordance  with  the  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion 7(a)  of  thU  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Pekaltibs  and  SANcnoire. 


(a)  Civil  Penalties. — 

( 1 )  Any  person  who  in  the  exercise  of  due 
care  should  know  that  he  is  violating  any 
provision  of  this  Act.  other  than  subsection 
3fb).  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the 
Secretary  of  not  more  than  HO.OOO  for  each 
such  violation-  Provided.  That  when  the  vio- 
lation Involves  flsh  or  wildlife  or  plants  with 
a  value  of  less  than  $350.  and  involves  only 
the  transportation,  acquisition,  or  receipt  of 
flrti  or  wildlife  or  plants  taken  or  possessed 
In  violation  of  any  law,  treaty,  or  regula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  any  Indian  tribal 
law.  any  foreign  law.  or  any  law  or  regula- 
tion of  any  State,  the  penalty  assessed  shall 
not  exceed  the  maximum  provided  for  viola- 
tion of  said  law.  treaty,  or  regtilatlon,  or 
$10,000,  whichever  is  less. 

(2)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
3(b)  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the 
Secretary  of  not  more  than  $250. 

(3)  For  Durposes  of  paragranhs  (1)  and 
(2),  any  reference  to  a  provision  of  this  Act 
or  to  a  Section  of  this  Act  shall  be  treated 
as  including  any  regulation  Issued  to  carry 
out  anv  such  orovlslon  or  Section. 

(4)  No  civil  penalty  may  be  assessed  under 
this  subsection  unless  the  person  accused  of 
the  violation  Is  given  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  with  respect  to  the  violation. 
Each  violation  shall  be  a  separate  offense. 

(5)  Any  civil  oenalty  assessed  under  this 
subsection  may  be  remitted  or  mitigated  by 
the  Secretary. 

(6)  Tn  determining  the  amount  of  any 
penalty  asses-sed  pursuant  to  para^anhs  (I) 
and  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  ac- 
cotmt  the  nature,  circumstances,  extent,  and 
gravity  of  the  prohibited  act  committed,  and 
with  respect  to  the  violator,  the  degree  of 
culoabUity,  ability  to  pav,  and  such  other 
matters  as  Justice  may  require. 

(b)  HFAiir«»r.s.— Hearinp^s  held  durln<»  oro- 
ceed'ngs  for  the  assessment  of  civil  penalties 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 664  of  Title  6,  United  States  Code.  The 


administrative  law  Judge  may  issue  sub- 
poenas for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
papers,  books,  or  documents,  and  may  ad- 
minister oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  to  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  Issued  pursuant  to  this  par- 
agraph and  served  upon  any  person,  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  any  dis- 
trict In  which  such  person  is  found,  resides, 
or  transacts  business,  upon  application  by 
the  United  States  and  after  notice  to  such 
person,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  and 
give  testimony  before  the  administrative  law 
Judge  or  to  appear  and  produce  documents 
before  the  administrative  law  Judge,  or  both, 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

(c)  Review.— Any  person  against  whom  a 
civil  penalty  is  assessed  under  this  section 
may  obtain  review  thereof  In  the  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  States  by 
filing  a  notice  of  appeal  in  such  court  with- 
in thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such  order 
and   by  simultaneously   sending  a  copy  of 
such  notice  jDy  certified  mall  to  the  Secretary. 
The   Secretary   shall   promptly   file  in  such 
court  a  certified  copy  of  the  record   upon 
which   such    violation    was    found    or   such 
penalty    Imposed,    as    provided    in    Section 
2112  of  Title  28.  United  States  Code.  If  any 
person  falls  to  pay  an  assessment  of  a  civil 
penalty  after  It  has  become  a  final  and  unap- 
pealable order  or  after  the  appropriate  court 
has  entered  final  Judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  to  In- 
stitute a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  to  collect 
the  penalty,  and  such  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  hear  and  decide  any  such  action. 
In  hearing  such  action,  the  court  shall  have 
authority  to  review  the  violation  and  the  as- 
sessment of  the  civil  penalty  de  novo. 

(d)  Criminal  Penalties. — Any  person  who 
knowingly  engages  in  conduct  prohibited  by 
any  provision  of  this  Act  (other  than  sec- 
tion 3(b) )  or  any  regulation  issued  to  carry 
out  such  provisions  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000.  or  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both; 
Provided,  that  when  the  violation  involves 
flsh  or  wildlife  or  plants  with  a  value  of  less 
than  $360.  and  Involves  only  the  transpor- 
tation, acquisition,  receipt,  purchase  or  sale 
of  fish  or  wildlife  or  plants  taken  or  pos- 
sessed In  violation  of  any  law.  treaty,  or  reg- 
ulation  of   the   United   States,   any  Indian 
tribal  law.  any  foreign  law,  or  any  law  or 
regulation   of  any  State,   the  person  shall, 
upon   conviction,   be  fined   not   more   than 
$10,000.  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  Each  violation  shall  be  a  sep- 
arate   offense.    Conviction    under    this    Act 
shall  require  proof  that  the  defendant  knew 
that  there  was  conduct  in  violation  of,  or 
unlawful  under,  any  underlying  law.  treaty 
or  regulation  as  proscribed  in  Section  3  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  PERMrr  Sanctions. — The  Secretory  may 
also  suspend,  modify,  or  cancel  any  Federal 
hunting  or  fishing  license,  permit,  or  stamp, 
or  any  license  or  permit  authorising  a  person 
to  Import  or  export  fish  or  wildlife  or  plants 
(Other  than  a  permit  or  license  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976) .  or  to  operate  a  Quarantine 
st4\tion  or  rescue  center  for  imoorted  wild- 
life or  Dlanta.  issued  to  any  person  who  is 
convicted  of  a  criminal  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  thts  Act  or  any  remilatlon  issued 
herennrter  The  Secretary  shall  not  be  liable 
for  the  payment*  of  anv  comnensfttlon.  re- 
imbursement, or  damaees  In  connection  with 
the  modification,  suspension,  or  revocation 


of  any  licenses,  permits,  stamps,  or  other 
agreements  pursuant  to  this  section. 
SEC,  6.  Forfeiture. — 

(a)  In  General. — 

(1)  All  fish  or  wildlife  or  plants  Imported, 
exported,  transported,  sold,  received,  acquired 
or  purchased  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  3  of  this  Act  (other  than  subsection 
3(b)),  or  any  regulation  Issued  pursuant 
tliereto,  shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture  to  the 
United  States  notwlthstonding  any  culpa- 
bility requirements  for  civil  penalty  assess- 
ment or  criminal  prosecution  included  in 
Section  4  of  this  Act. 

(2)  All  vessels,  vehicles,  aircraft,  and  other 
equipment  used  to  aid  in  the  importing, 
exporting,  transporting,  selling,  receiving,  ac- 
quiring, or  purchasing  of  fish  or  wildlife  or 
plants  In  a  criminal  violation  of  this  Act 
for  which  a  felony  conviction  is  obtolned 
shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture  to  the  United 
States  If  (A)  the  owner  or  master  of  such 
vessel  or  the  conductor,  driver,  or  other  per- 
son In  charge  of  such  vehicle,  aircraft,  or 
equipment  was  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  Il- 
legal act  a  consenting  party  or  privy  thereto, 
and  (B)  the  violation  Involved  the  sale  or 
purchase  of.  the  offer  of  sale  or  purchft.se  of. 
or  the  Intent  to  sell  or  purchase,  fish  or 
wildlife  or  nlants. 

(b)  Application  or  CtrsroMS  Laws. — All 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  seizure, 
forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  nrooerty  for 
violation  of  the  cusUMns  laws,  the  disoosltlon 
of  such  nrooerty  or  the  nroceerts  from  the 
sale  thereof,  and  the  remission  or  mltlcratlon 
of  such  forfeiture,  shall  anolv  to  the  seizures 
and  forfeitures  Inmrred.  or  alleeed  to  have 
been  Incurred,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  Insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  are 
applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  except  that  all  powers, 
rights,  and  duties  conferred  or  imposed  by 
the  customs  laws  ui»n  anv  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Treasury  Department  may,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  also  be  exercised  or  per- 
formed by  the  Secretary  or  by  such  persons 
as  he  may  designate.  Provided,  that  any  war- 
rant for  search  or  seizure  shall  be  issued  in 
accordance  with  Rule  41  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure. 

(c)  Storage  Cost. — Any  person  convicted 
of  an  offense,  or  assessed  a  civil  penalty, 
under  Section  4  shall  be  liable  for  the  costs 
incurred  In  the  storape.  care,  and  mainte- 
nance of  any  flsh  or  wildlife  or  plant  seized 
In  connection  with  the  violation  concerned. 
Sec.  6.  Entobcement. 

(a)  In  General. — ^The  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  any  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
thereto  shall  be  enforced  by  tlie  Secretory, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  or  ttie  Sec- 
retory of  the  Treasury.  Such  Secretary  may 
utilize  by  a^eement.  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, the  personnel,  services,  and  facil- 
ities of  any  other  Federal  agency  or  any 
Stote  agency  or  Indian  tribe  for  purposes  of 
enforcing  this  Act. 

(b)  Powers.— Any  person  authorized  un- 
der Subsection  (a)  to  enforce  thU  Act  may 
carry  firearms:  may  make  an  arrest  without 
a  warrant  for  any  felony  violation  of  this 
Act  if  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  l>elleve 
that  the  person  to  be  arrested  has  com- 
mitted such  violation:  may  make  an  arrest 
without  a  warrant  for  a  misdemeanor  vio- 
lation of  this  Act  If  he  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to  be  ar- 
rested Is  committing  a  violation  In  his  pres- 
ence or  view;  and  many  execute  and  serve 
any  subpoena,  arrest  warrant,  search  war- 
rant Issued  In  accordance  with  Rule  41  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  or 
other  warrant  of  civil  or  criminal  process 
Issued  by  any  officer  or  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  for  enforcement  of  this  Act.  Any 
person  so  authorized,  in  coordination  with 
the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury,  may  detoin 


for  inspection  and  inspect  any  vessel,  vehi- 
cle, aircraft,  or  other  conveyance  or  any 
package,  crate,  or  other  container,  includ- 
ing lu  contents,  upon  the  arrival  of  such 
conveyance  or  container  in  the  United  Stotes 
or  the  customs  waters  of  the  United  Stotes 
from  any  point  outside  the  Unltod  States 
or  such  customs  waters,  or.  If  such  convey- 
ance or  contolner  Is  t>elng  used  for  eipor- 
totlon  purposes,  prior  to  departure  from  the 
United  States  or  the  customs  waters  of  the 
United  States.  Such  person  may  also  Inspect 
and  demand  the  production  of  any  docu- 
mento  and  permits  required  by  the  country 
of  natal  origin,  birth,  or  reexport  of  the  fish 
or  wildlife.  Any  flsh,  wildlife,  plant,  prop- 
erty, or  i«^em  seized  shall  be  held  by  einy 
person  authorized  by  the  Secretory  pend- 
ing disposition  of  civil  or  criminal  proceed- 
ings, or  the  Institution  of  an  action  in  rem 
for  forfeiture  of  such  fish,  wildlife,  pianu 
property,  or  item  pursuant  to  Section  5  of 
this  Act;  except  that  the  Secretory  may.  In 
lieu  of  holding  such  flsh,  wildlife,  plant 
property,  or  Item,  permit  the  owner  or  con- 
signee to  post  a  bond  or  other  surety  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  District  Court  JtmisDicnoN. — The 
several  district  courts  of  the  United  Stotes. 
Including  the  courts  enumerated  in  Section 
460  of  Title  28.  United  States  Code,  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  over  any  actions  arising 
under  this  Act.  The  venue  provisions  of 
Title  18  and  Title  28  of  the  United  Stotes 
Code  shall  apply  to  any  actions  arising  under 
this  Act.  The  Judges  of  the  district  oourto 
of  the  United  Stotes  and  the  United  Stotes 
magistrates  may.  within  their  respective 
Jurisdictions,  upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation 
showing  probable  cause,  issue  such  wirrante 
or  other  process  as  may  he  required  lor  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  and  any  regulations 
issued  thereunder. 

(d)  Rewards. — Beginning  in  Fiscal  Tear 
1982.  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  pay  a  reward  from  sums  re- 
ceived as  a,  penalty,  fine  or  forfeiture  of  prop- 
erty for  any  violation  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  issued  hereunder  to  any  person 
who  furnishes  information  which  leads  to  a 
criminal  conviction,  civil  penalty  assessment, 
or  forfeiture  of  property  for  any  violation  of 
this  Act  or  any  regulation  Issued  hereunder. 
The  amount  of  the  reward,  if  any.  Is  to  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  as  appropriate,  but  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  flne, 
or  forfeiture  collected  in  a  case  in  which  the 
person  was  an  Informant.  Any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  Stotes  or  any  Stote 
or  local  government  who  furnishes  Informa- 
tion or  renders  service  In  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties  Is  ineligible  for  payment 
under  this  subsection. 

Sec.  7.  Administration. 

(a)  Regulations. — 

( 1 )  The  Secretary,  after  consultotlon  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  authorized 
to  Issue  such  regulations,  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (2),  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cacry  out  the  provisions  of  Section  5  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Commerce  shall  Jointly  promulgate  specific 
regulations  to  implement  ttie  provisions  of 
Subsection  3(b)  of  this  Act  for  the  marking 
and  labeling  of  contoiners  or  packages  con- 
taining fish  or  wildlife  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  These  regulations  sbill  be  In 
accordance  with  existing  commercial  prac- 
tices. 

(b)  Contract  AirrHORiTT. — To  the  extent 
and  in  the  amounto  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriations  Acte,  the  Secretory  may  enter 
into  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 
agreemente.  or  other  transactions  with  any 
Federal  or  Stote  agency.  Indian  tribe,  public 
or  private  institution,  or  other  person,  as 


may  t>e  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoaea 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  ExceptiOnb. 

(a)  The  provisions  of  Subsection  (a)(1) 
of  Section  3  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
any  activity  regulated  by  a  fishery  manage- 
ment plan  in  eifect  under  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976  (16 
VS.C.  1801,  et  seq); 

(b)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1), 
(2)  (A),  and  (3)  (A)  of  Subsection  3(a)  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to^ 

(1)  any  activity  regulated  by  the  Tuna 
Conventions  Act  of  1950  (16  VS.C.  961-061) 
or  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Convention  Act  ot 
1975  ( 16  U.S.C.  971-971  (h) ) ;  or 

(2)  any  activity  Involving  the  harvesting 
of  highly  migratory  species  (as  defined  In 
paragr^h  (14)  of  Section  3  of  the  Flaliery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976) 
taken  on  the  high  seas  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (13)  of  such  Section  3)  if  such  species 
are  taken  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  for- 
eign nation  and  the  United  Stotes  does  not 
recognize  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  foreign  na- 
tion over  such  species; 

(c)  The  provisions  of  Subsection  (a)(3) 
of  Section  3  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Interstote  shipment  or  transhipment  through 
a  State  of  any  fish  or  wildlife  or  plant  legal- 
ly token  if  the  shipment  is  en  route  to  a 
Stote  in  which  the  fish  or  wildlife  or  plant 
may  be  legally  possessed. 

Sec.  9.  Miscellaneous  Provisioitb. 

( a)  Effect  on  Powers  of  States. — ^Nothing 
in  this  Act  stiall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
several  States  or  Indian  tribes  from  malting 
or  enforcing  laws  or  regulations  not  incon- 
sistent  with   the   provisions   of   this  Act. 

(b)  Repeals. — The  following  provisions  of 
law  are  repealed: 

(1)  The  Act  of  May  20.  1926  (commonly 
known  as  the  Black  Bass  Act-  16  U.S.C  851- 
856). 

(2)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  May  25.  1000 
(16  U3.C.  667e).  and  Sections  43  and  44  of 
Title  18.  United  Stotes  Code  (commonly 
known  as  provisions  of  the  Lacey  Act ) . 

(3)  Sections  3054  and  3112  of  Title  18, 
United  Stotes  Code. 

(c)  Disclaimers. — Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as — 

(1)  repealing,  superseding,  or  modifying 
any  provision  of  Federal  law  other  ttian  those 
specified  in  Subsection  (b); 

(2)  repealing,  superseding,  or  modlfjring 
any  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  granted,  re- 
served, or  estoblished  pursuant  to  treaty, 
stotute,  or  executive  order  pertaining  to  any 
Indian  trlt>e.  band  or  community;  or 

(3)  cni.irrtnc  or  diminishing  the  authority 
of  any  Stote  or  Indian  tribe  to  regulate  the 
activities  of  persons  witliin  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

(d)  Humane  Shipment. — Subsection  42(c) 
of  Title  18.  United  Stotes  Code,  Is  amended 
by  strtkln<j  "Secretary  of  the  Treas"ry"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Lacey  Act  Amendment 
of  1981." 

(e)  Reward.— Subsection  11(d)  of  the  Bn- 
dan<;ered  Species  Act  of  1973  (16  VS.C.  1540) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Rfwahd — The  Se<rretory  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  a  reward 
from  sums  received  as  a  penalty,  fine,  or 
forfeiture  of  property  for  any  violation  of 
this  Act  or  any  regulation  Issued  here- 
under to  any  person  who  furnishes  Informa- 
tion which  leads  to  a  criminal  conviction, 
civil  penalty  assessment,  or  forfeiture  of 
property  for  any  violation  of  this  Act  or  any 
reflation  issued  hereunder.  The  amount  of 
the  reward.  If  any.  Is  to  be  des'Tnafed  by  the 
Secretory  or  the  Se<Tetjiry  of  the  Treasury,  as 
aoproprlate.  but  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  penalty,  flne  or  forfeiture  collected 
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la  ft  eaae  in  which  th«  p«non  ■wm  »n  In- 
fonn*nt.  Any  offlcer  or  employee  of  the 
United  Stfttfls  or  any  State  or  local  govem- 
ment  who  fiamlahea  Information  or  renders 
aarrlce  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
dutlea  Is  Ineligible  for  payment  under  this 
snbMctlon.". 

(f )  The  amendment  specUled  tn  subsection 
(9)  (e)  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  beginning 
in  Fiscal  Year  I98a. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorlaed  to  pay  from  agency  appropriations 
the  travel  expense  of  newly  appointed  special 
agents  of  the  United  States  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  the  transportation  expense  or 
household  goods  and  personal  effects  from 
place  of  residence  at  time  of  selection  to  first 
duty  station  to  the  extent  authorized  by  Sec- 
tion bT2*  of  Title  S  for  all  such  special  agents 
appointed  after  January  1.  19T7. 

Sbc.  10.  The  Secretary  shall  Identify  the 
funds  utilised  to  enforce  this  Act  and  any 
regulations  thereto  as  a  specific  appropria- 
tions Item  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
appropriations  budget  proposal  to  the  Con- 
greaa. 

Wild  Caaco:  Thi  Bxrsnrcss  or  Smt7gcijng 
AimcALs 
(By  Noel  Grove) 
The  whole  operation  went  off  like  clock- 
work,   with    Kannan   serving  as   the   main- 
spring. 

P.  Kannan.  an  agent  of  India's  Directorate 
of  Wildlife  Preservation,  wages  a  constant 
war  against  dealers  in  Illegal  reptile  skins. 
A  large,  well-proportioned,  benlgn-looklng 
man.  carrying  a  briefcase  and  tending  toward 
open-necked  sport  shirts,  he  appears  more 
an  accoimtant  than  a  detective.  His  shoes 
make  an  unstealthy  scrltch  scrltch  sound, 
one  that  must  haunt  the  dreams  of  more 
than  20  Bombay  merchants  he  has  sub- 
poenaed since  early  1978. 

The  careful  planning  of  the  Indian  law 
offlcer  was  evident  when  I  stood  In  a  Bombay 
shop  bargaining  for  a  legal  Jacket  of  cow- 
hide. A  man  with  a  turban  as  black  as  his 
neatly  trimmed  beard  walked  In  the  door 
and  bought  a  lizard-skln  wallet:  after  pock- 
eting the  receipt,  he  showed  the  Identification 
of  a  wildlife  Inspector. 

"You  have  sold  goods  that  violate  the 
Wildlife  Protection  Act,"  he  told  the  startled 
clerk.  "The  agent  In  charge  will  arrive  soon 
to  begin  proceedings." 

Prom  outside  the  shop  came  the  scrltch 
scrltch  of  Kannan 's  shoes,  an  ominous  sound 
like  the  creak  of  a  slowly  opening  door  In 
a  horror  movie,  promising  soon-to-be-dls- 
closed  details,  probably  unpleasant. 

Unpleasantness  for  those  trading  illegally 
In  wild  animals  and  their  producU  Is  esca- 
lating around  the  world.  Within  the  past 
decade  government  after  government  has 
passed  laws  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  sale 
of  wildlife  seriously  depleted  by  hunting  and 
habitat  destruction.  With  legal  channels 
pinched,  animal  dealers  have  resorted  to  ne- 
farious schemes  to  continue  the  flow. 

WlldUfe  Is  big  business.  Exotlc-blrd 
coUectors  will  pay  110.000  for  a  hyacinth 
macaw.  At  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  In  New  York 
I  tried  on  a  pair  of  trendy  western  boots 
trimmed  In  lizard  skin.  The  price?  "Two 
hundred  thlrty-flve,"  the  clerk  said,  with 
an  archness  suggesting  that  moet  of  his  cus- 
tomers dldnt  bother  to  ask. 

At  Harrods  deoartment  store  in  London  I 
peered  Into  a  display  case  at  wallets  of  croc- 
odUe  hide  selling  for  more  than  £280  aolece 
(about  »«00).  In  Paris,  Christian  Dior's 
director  of  fur  deslen.  FrM4rtc  Castet.  let 
me  fondle  a  downy  coat  made  from  the  belly 
fur  of  17  lynx  and  priced  at  tinoooo.  "We 
make  only  two  a  year  becanse  of  restrictions 
on  lynx  trade,"  he  explained.  '"But  we  could 
sen  many  more." 

The>e  Items  are  being  sold  legally.  But 


somewhere  In  the  dim  beginnings  of  their 
trial  through  conunerce,  they  may  have 
been  acquired  Illegally. 

The  hyacinth  macaw,  for  example,  Is 
found  principally  in  Brazil,  which  bans  its 
exfwrt.  Moet  shipments  to  the  United 
States  come  from  Paraguay  and  Bolivia, 
which  have  very  few.  Ornithologists  familiar 
with  the  area  say  that  most  of  these  macaw 
shipments  were  smuggled  across  the  border 
from  Brazil.  The  lizard  boots,  the  crocodile 
waUets,  and  a  host  of  other  wild  animals  or 
their  products  may  have  the  same  question- 
able legal  history. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  from  the 
TJB.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS),  some 
422.000  live  birds  and  more  than  1.1  million 
reptiles  and  amphibians  were  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  In  1979  Raw  wildlife  hides 
and  skins  totaled  118  million.  Of  Individual 
Items  made  from  wild  animals.  129.6  million 
were  Imported  that  same  year. 

This  fasclnaUon  with  wildlife  within  the 
affluent  nations  of  the  world  adds  to  the 
disappearance  of  animals  In  the  less  devel- 
oped countries.  In  between  stand  the  Illegal 
traders,  willing  to  circumvent  wildlife-pro- 
tection laws  to  satisfy  the  demand  and  their 
own  pocketbooks. 

FWS  estimates  that  for  every  ten  ship- 
ments of  wild  animals  or  their  products  that 
enter  the  United  States  by  proper  channels, 
at  least  one  and  perhaps  as  many  as  four 
shipments  enter  Illegally,  at  a  large  profit  to 
the  smuggler.  The  recent  trial  of  a  Philadel- 
phia animal  dealer  revealed  that  FIJI  Islands 
lizards,  purchased  lUegally  in  the  Far  Bast 
for  (20  a  pair,  were  sold  In  this  country  for 
•560.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  esti- 
mates the  total  value  of  such  entries  as  any- 
where from  GO  to  100  million  dollars  a  year. 
WUdllfe  smuggling  Is  costing  the  VS. 
millions  of  dollars  to  control  and  Is  denying 
Income  to  the  treasiuy  of  any  nation  that 
would  otherwise  receive  duty  from  legal  Im- 
ports. It  has  spread  diseases  that  would  have 
been  detected  in  legal  quarantine  periods. 
An  outbreak  of  Newcastle  disease — carried 
by  exotic  birds  and  fatal  to  domestic  poul- 
try— In  California  In  1971  cost  56  million 
dollars  to  control.  VS.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture offlclals  say  an  outbreak  of  major 
proportions  could  cost  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  to  eradicate. 

An  Irreversible  effect  of  Illegal  trade  could 
be  the  eatlnctlon  of  animal  species  that  are 
finding  fewer  and  fewer  places  to  hide.  Of 
an  estimated  13.200  species  of  mammal  a  and 
birds  known  In  the  17th  century,  more  than 
130  are  gone  forever  and  another  240  are 
considered  endangered,  together  with  many 
reptiles,  amphibians,  fishes,  and  Inverte- 
braes.  Most  losses  and  near  losses  can  be 
traced  to  man's  activities,  either  from  hunt- 
ing or  habitat  destruction. 

"No  Imaglnsible  consumption  can  threat- 
en animals  If  they  have  sufflclent  habitat 
Into  which  they  can  retreat."  I  was  told  by 
WUllam  Conway,  director  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society.  "But  at  the  rate  the 
world's  rain  forests  are  dlsap^arlng — 60 
acres  every  minute— -excessive  trade  can  con- 
tribute to  the  downfall  of  some. 

"The  worst  thing  about  the  wildlife  trade 
Is  tba*  It  provides  things  for  people  who  do 
not  need  them.  No  one  really  needs  a  leopard 
coa>t.  And  certa'.nly  not  a  toucan." 

Wildlife  trade  Is  probably  as  old  as  cur- 
rency, and  Illegal  wildlife  trade  must  date 
to  the  first  conservaflon  l*ws.  ''n  the  U.S., 
the  Laoey  Act  of  1935  prohibited  Importa- 
tion Into  this  country  of  any  wlldUfe  ac- 
quired Ulegally  In  another  country.  The  U.S. 
Endangered  Species  Conservation  Act  of  1969 
banned  U.S.  Import  of  any  animals  on  the 
Endangered  Species  List.  Other  governments 
passed  laws  too,  but  enforcement  was  rare. 
"Until  recently,  few  of  us  Vnew  one 
speMes  from  another,"  a  U.S.  customs  offlcer 
told  me  candidly.  "You  Juat  sort  of  glanced 


at  the  shipping  papers  that  came  with  them 
and  waved  them  on  through." 

The  first  serious  effort  to  control  all  wild- 
life sales  and  plug  the  smuggling  leaks  took 
place  In  Washington,  DC.  In  1973,  when 
80  natloiu  met  to  draft  the  Convention  on 
International  Trade  In  Endangered  Species  of 
Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  (O.TES) .  The  complex 
mechimlsm  that  evolved  has  been  called  the 
most  remarkable  trade  pact  ever  devised. 
"It's  like  Issuing  passports  for  animals — 
dead  or  alive — that  pass  from  one  country 
to  another,"  a  Hong  Kong  customs  offlclal 
told  me. 

C.TES  divided  wildlife  Into  three  cate- 
gories, or  appendixes: 

Appendix  I — dangerously  threatened  with 
extinction  and  therefo.-e  banned  from  any 
commercial  trade,  such  as  the  rhinoceros 
and  seven  of  the  eight  races  of  tigers. 

Appendix  n — potentially  threatened,  but 
commerce  can  take  place  If  shipments  are 
accompanied  by  authorizing  documents  from 
the  country  of  export.  The  American  alliga- 
tor is  listed  on  Appendix  II,  for  example, 
and  can  be  traded,  while  the  U.S.  crocodile 
Is  on  Appendix  I  and  cannot. 

Appendix  III — not  considered  endangered 
by  the  world  at  large,  but  listed  by  some 
countries  where  they  originate,  out  of  con- 
cern for  their  existence  there.  The  scarlet 
macaw  can  be  shipped  from  Panama,  but 
Costa  Rica  bans  Its  export  because  It  Is  rare 
In  that  country. 

Any  nation  that  ratifies  the  treaty  '.s  ex- 
pected to  honor  the  three  categories.  "It  puts 
the  burden  of  detection  on  the  Importing 
coimtrlee."  said  a  convention  delegate.  "If 
an  Item  doesn't  have  the  proper  papers,  don't 
let  It  In." 

Drafted  In  1973.  put  Into  effect  In  1976, 
CITES  imderwent  a  sluggish  start.  In  March 
1979  the  delegates  met  In  San  Jos6,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  embers  of  trade  control  were 
fanned  Into  flame.  Two  years  after  San  Jos*, 
more  than  60  nations  have  signed  and  ratified 
the  treaty. 

Enforcement  worldwide  has  toughened, 
and  smugglers  and  Illegal  traders  are  getting 
a  taste  of  what  Its  like  to  be  hunted.  An 
organization  called  TRAFFIC  (Trade  Rec- 
ords Analysis  of  Fauna  and  Flora  In  Com- 
merce) ,  supported  mostly  by  the  World  Wild- 
life Fund,  now  monitors  the  movement  of 
animal  products  around  the  world.  The  In- 
formation Is  supplied  upon  request  to  gov- 
ernment. CITES  offlclals.  and  conservation- 
ists. TRAFFIC  offices  now  operate  In  London, 
Washington,  and  Nairobi;  others  are  planned 
for  Frankfurt  and  Tokyo. 

"Before  TRAFFIC  there  was  no  single 
reliable  source  of  data  about  the  amounts  of 
animals  and  animal  products  being  moved 
around  the  world,"  said  Nicole  Dupialx,  direc- 
tor of  the  Washington  office  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  organization.  "If  the  enforce- 
ment agencies  around  the  world  have  been 
the  arm  of  the  law  to  stop  smuggling,  we 
tufe  been  the  arm  of  documentation." 

With  war  declared  on  animal  smugglers, 
photographer  Steve  Raymer  and  I  made  an 
afseesment  of  the  battlegroimds.  We  visited 
areas  where  wildlife  Is  captured,  cities  where 
It  Is  collected  by  animal  merchants  for  dis- 
persal abroad,  and  the  affluent  cotmtrlea 
where  It  Is  purchased. 

To  those  concerned  about  the  wildlife 
trade,  the  good  news  is  that  stricter  enforce- 
ment has  curbed  the  activities  of  smugglers, 
perhaTM  cut  them  drastically.  Some  who 
oni-e  operated  o->enlv  were  driven  under- 
ground by  CITES,  sometimes  so  deeply  that 
we  had  to  go  there  to  assure  ourselves  that 
llleeal  trade  existed. 

The  bad  news :  We  were  able  to  find  It. 

"Evervbo'lv  Dick  a  tree!"  Park  warden  PhU 
Snvder's  whln>ered  warning  seemed  to  chase 
a  swarm  of  butterflies  up  my  back.  Five  of 
lu  on  an  antlnoachlng  patrol  peered  around 
a  clump  of  foliage  Into  a  clearing  In  central 
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Kenya's  Abettlare  National  Parte.  Less  than 
100  yards  away  a  black  rhinoceros  stood 
broadside  to  us,  stamping  his  three-toed 
feet  angrily,  swinging  his  head  quickly  In 
one  direction,  then  another.  He  sensed  the 
presence  of  Intruders  but,  with  his  poor  eye- 
sight and  upwind  position,  could  not  locate 
us. 

I  had  always  thought  the  two  horns  grow- 
ing out  of  a  rhino's  nose  to  be  blunt.  This 
fellow's  sclmlt&rllke  weaponry,  typical  of  the 
wild  black  rhino,  looked  capable  of  skewer- 
ing a  man  like  a  barbecue  spit.  That  unique 
protection  Is  also  becoming  the  animal's 
downfall.  Wealthy  North  Yemenis  will  pay 
16.000  for  a  jamblyya,  the  traditional  dagger, 
when  the  handle  Is  made  of  rhino  horn 
(page  301).  Many  Easterners  believe  pow- 
dered rhino  horn  holds  medicinal  powers. 
Demand  for  it  has  reduced  the  Mack 
rhino — once  widespread  throughout  moat  of 
equatorial  Africa — to  scattered  remnant  pop- 
ulations twtallng  perhaps  16,000  to  25.000. 
More  than  15,000  existed  In  Kenya  alone 
m  1969,  according  to  a  study  by  zoologist  A. 
K.  K.  "Kes"  HLlman.  Ten  yeare  later  Ken- 
ya's total  stood  around  1,500  and  was  srtiU 
falling. 

Elsewhere,  the  Sumatran,  Jav«n,  and  greftt 
Indian  rhinos  together  probably  number 
fewer  than  2.000,  and  the  white  rhino,  found 
mostly  in  South  Africa,  survives  under  doee 
supervision.  The  trend  suggests  that  this 
nearsighted  thick-skinned  Juggernaut  may 
be  the  next  large  mammal  to  disappear  from 
the  earth. 

In  Kenya  the  Amerlcan-bom  warden  Phil 
Snyder  and  his  patrol  were  hunting  the 
poachers  who  hunt  the  rhinos.  We  foimd 
none  that  day,  and  the  rhino,  not  finding  us, 
lost  interest  and  trotted  away. 

"Without  these  patrt^s  there  would  be  no 
rhinos  here  within  three  weeks."  said  Sny- 
der's assistant,  Kamaw  Huguigln. 

Months  later  and  thousands  of  miles  away 
I  was  offered  rhino  horn  In  a  pharmacy  on 
Macao,  the  tiny  Portuguese  colony  on  the 
South  China  coast.  The  young  clerks,  grin- 
ning bPO€Mlly,  produced  a  whittled  chunk  of 
bonelike  gray,  at  a  price  of  $450  an  ounce. 
Many  Eastern  men  consider  rhino  horn  an 
aphrodisiac,  although  there  exists  no  evi- 
dence to  support  the  belief.  It  consists  of  a 
substance  called  keratin,  which  is  fbimd  on 
the  human  body  as  well.  Scientifically,  men 
with  waning  sexual  powers  oould  obtain  the 
same  results  by  eating  hair  trimmings  and 
chewing  their  flngemAlls. 

I  wandered  through  alleys  In  crowded 
Bangkok  until  I  heanl  a  cacophony  of  bird 
sounds  behind  a  high  wall.  Five  dogs  rushed 
the  iron  gate  as  I  knocked,  but  polite  at- 
tendanits  quieted  thetn  and  let  me  in.  toside 
I  found  an  ark  of  animals  from  the  shrinking 
Thai  rain  forest — tree  shrews,  pythons  thick 
as  my  thigh,  a  tumult  of  birds,  terrified  civet 
cats  that  sptkt  from  dark  comers  of  their 
cages,  slow-moving  lorises  with  roimd  eyes 
like  goblins. 

I  asked  the  owner,  a  weU-dreased  woman  in 
her  30s,  If  It  would  be  possible  for  someone 
to  buy  clouded  leopards  and  gibbons  from  her 
for  shipment  to  the   United  States.    (Both 
animals  are  banned  from  International  com- 
merce under  the  cms  Appendix  I  rating.) 
She   looked    at    me   carefully,    then   looked 
away.  "It  would  be  difficult,"  she  said.  "It 
Is  prohibited  by  law." 
"Is  it  possible?" 
"It  would  be  difficult." 
He  looked  every  inch  the  successful  Sinoa- 
pore  businessman — Oashv  fincrer  rtnifs.  goid 
digital  watch,  clothes  made  by  the  best  Ori- 
ental tailors. 

"I've  made  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the 
animal  trade."  he  said.  "But  I'm  Retting  out 
of  the  business.  It's  getting  too  difficult,  too 
many  remilatlons." 

But  he  knew  exactly  how  the  illegal  trading 
was  done,  especially  with  exotic  birds  from 
Australia,   which   bans   tbelr   export.   In  a 
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Singapore  hotel,  he  sketched  maps  tracing 
the  feather  trail  through  the  Far  East. 

"A  fishing  boat  is  chartered  and  sailed  to 
Ball,  then  to  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  out- 
side tiie  Great  Barrier  Reef,"  he  said.  "From 
there,  twin-engine  speedboats  make  a  dash 
to  shore  and  pick  up  perhaps  2,000  birds — 
roseate  cockatoos,  sulfur-crested  cockatoos, 
and  parakeets. 

"The  smugglers  return  to  Indonesia  and 
buy  papers  saying  that  that's  where  the  birds 
are  from.  Then  the  birds  are  taken  ashore 
under  cover  In  Singapore  and  sold,  mostly  to 
European  dealers.  After  expenses,  such  a  trip 
can  clear  a  million  dollars." 

So  much  for  so  few  birds? 

"Bird  coUectors  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  will  pay  $12,000  for  a  pair  of  golden- 
shouldered  parakeets,"  he  said.  "Brown  para- 
keets and  Naretha  bluebonnet  parakeets  go 
for  tS.OOO  to  (lO.OOO. 

"Of  course,  there  is  the  chance  that  the 
trip  may  make  nothing.  Each  cage  has  a  rope 
tied  to  it  with  a  rock  at  the  end.  if  a  patrol 
boat  chases  them,  the  smugglers  can  dump 
the  birds  overboard." 

Much  of  the  Illicit  trade  Is  carried  on  with 
the  help  of  people  assigned  to  protect  the 
animals.  I  asked  a  young  American  biologist 
heading  for  the  Jungles  of  Colombia  to  con- 
tact me  if  he  witnessed  Illegalities.  His  report 
weeks  later  Included  personal  sighting  of  oce- 
lot skins  en  route  by  canoe  to  a  dealer  In  the 
nearest  settlement,  and  Appendix  I  otter 
skins  being  sold  to  a  government  agent. 

In  Panama  City  a  top  officer  In  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  resources  admitted  that  il- 
legal trade  from  neighboring  nations  passes 
through  his  country,  but  that  he  is  powerless 
to  stop  it.  "Some  of  the  people  doing  it  have 
political  connections."  he  said. 

The  culprits  are  not  always  big  operators. 
On  Grand  Cayman  In  the  Caribbean,  the 
saleswoman  in  a  gift  shop  encouraged  me  to 
buy  Jewelry  made  from  the  shell  of  a  green 
sea  turtle.  Even  though  this  species  is  grown 
for  market  In  a  shore  turtle  farm  here,  all 
sea  turtle  products  are  banned  from  United 
States  Import.  "It's  very  small,  easy  to  hide 
In  your  suitcase,"  the  saleswoman  said,  with 
a  nonchalance  that  suggested  long  practice 
and  past  success. 

Blrd-lovlng  Belgians  fiock  each  week  to  tSxe 
Sunday  market  In  Brussels'  Grand'  Place  to 
ogle  exotic  species  from  the  tropics.  "Belgians 
are  enthusiastic  bird  collectors."  said  a  dis- 
tinguished-looking gray-haired  gentleman 
there,  who  added  that  he  keeps  a  backyard 
aviary  of  some  50  birds.  "Most  of  these  birds 
are  conmion  waxMlls  and  finches,  but  it  is 
possible  to  buy  others  that  are  very  nure, 
nearly  extinct." 

"How  does  one  do  that?" 

"I  know,"  he  said  with  a  smile  and  a  wink, 
"but  I  cannot  tell  you." 

Perhaps  no  sing  e  product  Is  more  syn- 
onymous with  the  illegal  wildlife  trade  than 
elephant  ivory.  It  touches  all  the  major  as- 
pects of  the  problem — poaching,  bribery, 
high  profits,  worldwide  distribution,  and  an 
animal  that  finds  it  almost  Impossible  to 
hide. 

One  of  the  world's  precious  commodities 
since  biblical  times,  ivory  sold  for  about  $10 
a  kilogram  (2.2  lbs.)  during  the  first  half  of 
this  century.  The  nrice  shot  to  $100  a  kilo 
in  the  mld-'70s  before  settling  back  to  the 
present  $74.  With  even  a  medium-size  tusker 
carrying  around  some  $1,300  on  its  upper 
Jaw,  elephants  began  dropping  like  flies  all 
over  Africa,  usually  outside  the  law.* 

Although  carved  statuary,  piano  keys,  and 
trinkets  may  be  the  ultimate  use,  much  of 
today's  new  ivory  is  being  held  as  a  grisly  in- 
vestment, according  to  Au  Ming  Chi.  chair- 
man of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Kowloon  Ivory 
Manufacturers'    Association.    Many    people 

•  See  Oris  Douglas-Hamilton's  "Can  They 
Survive? "  In  the  November  1980  National 
Geographic. 


around  the  world  are  buying  raw  tusks  and 
hoarding  them  because  they  beUeve  the  ele- 
phant will  become  extinct  and  the  price 
will  soar. 

Most  African  countries  have  limitations  on 
their  ivory  exporu,  but  officlai-looking  docu- 
ments can  oiien  be  bought.  After  tbey  are 
sold  and  resold  In  Ini^mational  maricets, 
their  origin  becomes  increasingly  vague,  un- 
til no  one  can  say  whether  a  carved  figurine 
for  sale  In  a  Hong  Kong  ivory  shop  came 
from  an  elephant  that  was  legally  harvested, 
was  poached  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  or  one 
that  died  ol  natural  causes. 

Joseph  Kloko  lives  on  the  front  lines  of 
the  poaching  problem.  The  35-year-o.d  Ken- 
yan Is  warden  for  the  eastern  portion  of 
Kenya's  Tsavo  National  Park.  To  protect  the 
elephants  and  rhinos,  he  supervises  53  rang- 
ers, a  thin  force  when  spread  over  an  area 
the  size  of  Connecticut. 

"We've  found  groups  of  as  many  as  ten 
elephants,  fallen  close  together."  he  told  me 
one  morning  as  he  made  the  day's  patrol 
assignments  at  park  headquarters.  "You 
couia  tell  they  were  Just  mowed  down  by 
poachers  with  automatic  weapons." 

"ITie  body  count  is  not  always  in  animals. 
Two  park  rangers  and  20  poachers — most 
of  them  drought-poor  Somalis  from  Kenya's 
neighbors  to  the  east — have  been  killed  In 
shootouu.  "It's  like  a  war."  said  Joe,  who 
has  been  fired  at  while  fiylng  surveillance  of 
his  park  In  a  light  plane. 

The  problems  encountered  by  Joe  EUoko 
are  universal.  In  1979  two  game  wardens 
were  kll  ed  and  five  seriously  wounded  In 
Thailand,  where  diminishing  rain  forests 
have  long  been  a  reservoir  of  birds,  reptiles, 
and  primates  for  research.  "We  have  24  wild- 
life sanctuaries,  but  only  216  guards,"  I 
was  told  by  Pramote  Salwichian  of  the  Wild- 
life Conservation  DlvUion.  "We  hope  to  hire 
and  train  more,  but  it  all  depends  on  the 
national  budget." 

The  actual  killing  or  capturing  of  the  ani- 
mals is  usually  the  work  of  vmagers,  who 
then  sell  them  to  dealers.  "You  have  to  re- 
member that  many  locals  have  always  made 
their  living  by  selling  wildlife."  said  Angel 
Paucar,  head  of  Ecuador's  wildlife  section. 
"For  them.  It  is  an  economic  necessity." 

His  solution :  "We  have  d»clar»d  larp-e  a^^as 
of  our  Amazon  Basin  as  national  parks.  The 
Indians  there  will  undergo  training  and  be- 
come salaried  as  park  guards.  Instead  of 
killing  the  animals,  they  wUl  be  paid  to  pro- 
tect them  ...  if  we  can  get  money  to  finance 
the  project." 

"There  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernments to  spend  money  on  wildlife,  be- 
cause they  do  not  see  the  Immedtate  eco- 
nomic return,"  a  wildlife  offlclal  in  India 
told  me.  "They  prefer  to  spend  money  on  de- 
velopment Echunes  that  bring  in  big  cash." 

Kenya  banned  aU  huntln?  In  1974  In  hopes 
of  rebuilding  th«  game  stocks  that  draw 
tourists  and  trophy  hunters.  The  World  Bank 
has  lent  them  17  million  dollars  for  the  proj- 
ect. 

But  a  hunting  ban  does  not  necessarily 
amoimt  to  a  trade  ban.  Tvory.  rhino  horn, 
and  catsklns  have  continued  to  leak  out  of 
Kenva.  sometimes  with  the  help  of  public 
offlclals,  Kenya's  harshest  critics  concede, 
though,  that  corruption  there  ts  decreasing. 

Proposed  new  U  S.  le<rtslation  would  tight- 
en the  restrictions  on  Ivory  coming  Into  the 
country.  A  1980  bill  for  eleohant  protection 
would  allow  Imoorts  onlv  from  tho^e  nations 
that  can  nrove  they  are  practicing  strict 
measures  of  elephant  management,  'nie  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Reoresentatlves.  where 
it  originated,  but  died  in  the  Senate.  It  U 
almost  certain  to  be  reintroduced,  and  pos- 
sibly broadened  to  cover  all  endangered 
species. 

Strict  though  the  me*sii»«s  mav  be  for  tjie 
African  tusks,  the  United  Srates  has  another 
problem  to  resolve  with  Ivory  produced  wtth- 
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In  Its  own  borders — the  tvuika  of  Alaskan  wal- 
ruses. 

Most  of  the  VS.  Ivory-carvlng  industry 
originated  from  scrimshaw — the  etching  of 
pictures  on  the  teeth  of  sperm  whales  by 
early  Yankee  whalers.  Carvers  on  the  East 
and  West  Coasts  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
shifted  to  walrus  tusks,  then  to  elephant 
Ivory  when  walrus  kills  were  regulated.  With 
interstate  commerce  in  sperm  whale  teeth 
now  banned  m  the  VS.  and  elephant-Ivory 
imports  reduced,  traffic  In  walrus  ivory  has 
escalated.  Although  the  walrus  populaUon 
has  been  creeping  upward,  so  has  the  num- 
ber of  walrus  kills — to  more  than  5,000  an- 
nually. 

Under  the  VS.  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act.  walrus  hunting  In  Alaska  Is  strictly 
limited.  Walrus  tusks  may  be  sold  only  by 
native  peoples  who  have  worked  them  into 
"authentic  handicrafts."  In  the  seaside  town 
of  Lahalna  on  the  Hawaiian  Island  of  Maul. 
I  entered  shop  after  shop  displaying  walrus 
ivory  etched  with  seafaring  scenes,  for  sale 
to  tourists.  Sailors  in  striped  T-shirts  hauled 
in  a  mainsail  on  one  tusk.  A  clipper  ship 
sailed  across  another  piece,  which  sold  for 
t775.  The  names  of  the  artists  did  not  sound 
native  Alaskan. 

I  telephoned  the  artist  who  signed  the 
cUpper-shlp  tusk.  Is  the  fresh  Ivory  "worked 
as  an  authentic  native  handicraft"  before  be 
gets  It  from  a  local  importer? 

"Sometimes  It  just  has  the  Eskimo's  Ini- 
tials carved  at  one  end."  he  admitted,  ""ve 
even  gotten  them  with  ball-point  pen  scrlb-  - 
blings  OD  them." 

Wlldlire  laws  are  only  as  good  as  the  ofB- 
clals  who  Inspect  shipments  In  and  out  of 
countries.  In  the  United  States,  customs 
officers  are  attending  seminars  taught  by 
animal  experts,  and  visiting  zoos  and  muse- 
ums to  see  and  Identify  exotic  apecies.  Totir- 
Ists  as  well  as  bte-tlme  sm-'^glers  are  feeling 
the  new  emphasis.  I  visited  an  "evidence 
room"  in  Honolulu,  where  hundreds  of  items 
seized  from  individual  travelers  were  piled  to 
the  celling.  Thev  Included  leopardskln  coats, 
carved  whales'  teeth,  and  some  800  hawksbllt 
and  ^reen  sea  turtle  shells — all  Illegal  ac- 
cording to  CTTES  and  the  US.  Endangered 
Sjjecles  Act.  "Please,  tell  people  to  check 
regulations  before  they  buy  things  abroad," 
pleaded  agent  James  Bartee  of  the  US.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  "We  don't  like  to  take 
these  things  from  them." 

Customs  and  PWS  officers  make  the  first 
contact  with  wildlife  shipments:  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  may  be  called  in 
to  provide  positive  identification  of  the 
animals  being  shipped.  If  any  question 
arises,  the  agencies  refer  shipments  to  out- 
side experts. 

I  watched  customs  inspectors  Randy  Kar- 
avanl^h  and  Maryanne  Noonan  at  los  An- 
geles International  one  day  as  they  checked 
crates  of  monkevs  Imported  for  research. 
Everything  seemed  In  order — clean  cages, 
healthy  animals,  shloolng  documents. 

"The  papers  say  they  came  from  Guate- 
mala." said  Randy.  "But  I've  never  seen  a 
Guatemala  permit  before,  so  I  wouldnt 
know  If  this  one  is  false.  We'd  better  have 
Roy  take  a  look  at  It." 

Hoy  Simpson,  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  In- 
spector on  dutv.  Is  a  quiet,  bookish  man. 
with  an  eye  for  detail.  He  peered  at  the  mon- 
keys and  pored  over  a  manual  explaining 
trade  requirements.  "One  man's  name,  and 
no  other,  should  be  on  any  shipment  from 
Guatemala."  he  said.  "It's  missing  fi-om 
these  papers." 

The  nx>nkeys  were  confiscated,  to  be 
cared  for  at  a  nearby  holding  station  while 
the  case  was  being  investigated.  If  the  final 
decision  went  aealnst  the  importers,  the  ani- 
mals might  later  be  given  to  a  zoo. 

Randy  slapued  seizure  stlc^'ers  on  the 
cages,  at  the  same  time  telUng  the  occupants 


in  mock  seriousness,  "All  right,  you  guys  are 
being  seL.ed.  lou  have  the  right  to  remain 
silent.  Anything  you  chatter  may  be  used 
against  you." 

Advising  monkeys  of  their  rights  is  a 
laughing  matter,  but  convicted  smugglers 
are  finding  little  humor  In  penalties  they 
now  receive  in  the  United  States.  The  em- 
p.i8isls  changed  In  August  1979  with  a  presi- 
dential alrectlve  calling  for  more  attention 
to  illegal  animal  trade.  A  special  wildlife 
section  committed  to  stricter  enforcemeat 
was  created  within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. The  new  section's  eight  attorneys, 
headed  by  lawyer  and  wildlife  expert  Ken- 
neth Berlin,  aid  U.S.  attorneys  in  prosecut- 
ing cases  at  the  designated  poru  where 
wildlife  shipments  may  enter — New  York, 
Miami,  New  Orleans.  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Honolulu — and  sev- 
eral other  cities  along  the  U.S.  borders. 

In  addition,  special  task  forces  are  being 
set  up  around  the  nation  to  combine  the 
efforts  of  Justice.  Fish  and  Wildlife.  Cus- 
toms. National  Marine  Fisheries,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  "We're  committing 
the  expertise  of  all  these  agencies  to  indi- 
vidual wildlife  cases,  instead  of  having  each 
one  cojduct  Its  own  investigations."  Berlin 
told  me  In  Los  Angeles. 

It's  working.  A  case  investigated  and  prose- 
cuted by  the  task  force  In  that  city  resulted 
in  a  $10,000  fine  for  the  company  Importing 
the  wildlife,  an  18-month  Jail  sentence  for 
the  principal  defendant,  and  shorter  terms 
for  two  associates. 

The  most  celebrated  wildlife  case  so  far 
took  place  In  Philadelphia  In  1979,  where 
animal  dealer  Henry  Molt  was  convicted  for 
Illegally  Importing  reptiles  Into  the  United 
States  from  FIJI  and  Papua  New  Guinea.  He 
was  sentenced  to  14  months  In  prison  and 
prohibited  from  Importing  any  reptiles  for  a 
three-year  probation  period.  Molt  Is  appeal- 
ing the  verdict. 

There  Is  action  on  the  International  front 
as  well.  "The  battle  against  illegal  wildlife 
trade  has  encouraged  countries  to  set  up  the 
Institutions  for  conservation  they  didn't 
have  before."  said  Dr.  Gerard  Bertrand, 
who  has  traveled  worldwide  for  PWS,  ex- 
porting American  conservation  techniques. 
"And  there  s  no  question  about  what  started 
It  all— CITES." 

This  "most  remarkable  trade  pact"  htis  Its 
weaknesses,  admits  Peter  Sand,  the  high- 
energy  Bavarian  lawyer  who  heads  the 
CITES  Secretariat.  "The  treaty  allows 
members  nations  to  "take  exception"  to  some 
trade  restrictions."  he  told  me  at  CITES 
headquarters  In  Gland.  Switzerland. 

"France.  Italy.  West  Germany.  Japan, 
and  Switzerland  all  take  exception  to  the 
ban  on  saltwater  crocodiles,  for  example, 
because  they  process  the  skins  into  leather 
goods.  And  since  they  make  most  of  the 
world's  handbags,  shoes,  belts,  and  other 
crocodile-skin  products,  their  exceptions 
undermine  the  CITES  attempt  to  protect 
the  species." 

Regulation  alone  probably  cannot  stop 
wildlife  trade. 

"You  can't  cut  off  trade  completely  when 
demand  exists  for  the  product."  a  French 
tanner  of  crocodile  hides  told  me  angrily. 
"You  only  drive  it  underground.  The  only 
answer  to  saving  endangered  species  is  to 
farm  them." 

Managing  wildlife  to  meet  the  demand  for 
their  products  Is  Inevitable.  I  heard  from 
conservationists,  animal  dealers,  tanners,  bu- 
reaucrats, and  Illegal  traders. 

Management  may  Include  as  large  an  op- 
eration as  the  great  South  African  game  re- 
serves, where  elephants,  lions,  and  other 
trophv  animals  are  carefully  protected  and 
regularly  culled  to  prevent  overcrowding. 
Such  a  controlled  harvest  can  reap  national 
income  from  hunting  fees  and  tourism.  In 


Papua  New  Guinea,  crocodile  ranching  hat 
be»oii;e  a  national  goal. 

"The  Idea  is  to  encourage  villagers  to  cap- 
ture the  small  wild  crocs  tnat  sutler  high 
mortality  anyway  and  raise  them  to  selling 
size."  said  Melvln  Bolton,  the  United  Na- 
tions' project  manager.  The  U.N.  has  provided 
funds  and  technical  assistance  for  the  proj- 
ect. "Its  not  easy.  These  are  peopI«  with 
traditions  or  huni.iug,  nut  day-to-uay  rancn- 
ing  responsloUltles." 

Villagers  at  Mamber,  a  collection  of  stllt- 
legged  huts  along  the  broad  Sepik  River  in 
the  northwest,  are  accepting  the  new  life. 
Amid  clouds  of  mosquitoes  I  walked  with 
them  to  four  croc  pens  enclosed  by  vertical 
log  walls.  Several  sets  of  perlscoplc  eyes  peer- 
ed from  muddy  pools. 

It  takes  two  years  for  a  captured  yearling 
croc  fed  on  netted  fish  to  attain  a  belly  width 
of  15  Inches,  proper  selling  size.  Mamber 
hoped  to  sell  the  first  crop  of  14  for  about 
SIS'*  apiece  within  a  year. 

"Eventually  we'll  sell  20  a  year,"  s&ld  vil- 
lager Moses  Gawl.  "We'll  use  the  money  for 
Improvements  to  the  village,  such  as  a  pump 
to  bring  a  better  water  supply." 

Two  large  ranching  operations,  both  own- 
ed by  Papuans  and  managed  by  Australians. 
are  under  way  at  Lae  and  Port  Moresby. 
Both  fatten  their  charges  on  offal  from  their 
own  chicken-processing  plants,  which  oper- 
ate simultaneously.  Croc-skIn  sales  for  these 
large-scale  operations  could  number  in  the 
thousands  annually. 

An  exception  to  the  CITES  ban  on  salt- 
water croc  sales  has  been  granted  Papua 
New  Guinea.  The  prolect  is  seen  as  a  pos- 
sible pilot.  If  crocs  can  be  ranched,  why  not 
leopards,  tleers,  or  cheetahs? 

The  problem  Is  one  of  identification.  Who 
can  tell  whether  a  saltwater  crocodile  skin 
was  raised  or  ooached?  Conservationists  ar- 
gue t^'at  farming  an  endaT'e'-ed  .s^prles 
creates  a  market  for  It  and  encourages 
noaching  of  the  animals  still  running  wild. 
Dealers  claim  the  demand  will  always  be 
t*-ere  and  might  as  well  be  accommodated 
le:^ally.  The  world's  first  green  turtle  sea 
farmh-Titvbf   tng  arenment  to  f-e  courts. 

CITES  lists  the  green  sea  turtle  as  Appen- 
dix r  but  allows  trade  If  It  Is  bom  and  raised 
in  capacity.  Caymnn  Turtle  Farm  on  Grand 
Cavman  In  the  Caribbean  meets  those  re- 
quirements, said  Its  manager.  William  John- 
son, as  we  walked  nast  concrete  tanks  filled 
flipper  to  flipper  with  turtles.  Fed  hlgh-pro- 
teln  pellets,  they  reach  growth  of  about  80 
pounds  within  three  years  before  being 
butchered. 

The  farm  markets  the  shells  as  Jewelry  and 
wall  hangings,  the  oil  for  cosmetics,  meat  for 
steaks,  fatty  calipee  for  soup,  and  flipper  skin 
for  leather  goods. 

'n  the  farm's  early  days.  Mr.  Johnson  ad- 
mitted, eggs  were  gathered  in  Surlname. 
from  beaches  said  to  be  doomed  to  erosion. 
Now.  he  savs.  the  entire  stock  comes  from 
the  breeding  females. 

Oval  submarines  with  shells  four  feet 
across,  they  glide  through  the  clear  wat«r  of 
the  large  breeding  pool  wUh  a  smooth  flipper 
motion  that  resembles  flying.  The  largest 
weighs  about  600  nounds.  A  sand  beach  lines 
one  side  of  the  pool,  so  the  females  can  lum- 
ber ashore  to  lav  their  eegs.  which  are  gath- 
ered and  artificially  Incubated. 

In  1978  the  US  Denartments  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Commerce  banned  Import  of  all  sea 
turtle  products  Into  the  United  States  re- 
gardless of  origin.  The  agencies  argued  that 
sale  of  the  products  created  a  market  that 
encouraged  the  poaching  of  turtles  In  the 
wild.  They  added  that  success  of  the  Cayman 
farm  might  encourage  the  establishment  of 
similar  companies.  who«e  start-up  ooeratlons 
might  also  require  collection  of  eggs  from 
the  wild. 

The  farm  filed  suit  against  the  U.S.  agen- 
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cies  to  stop  the  embargo  on  their  products, 
arguing  that  their  operation  met  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Cil'ES  treaty.  As  to  deple- 
tion of  wild  turtles,  they  point  out  that 
hatching  thousands  of  eggs  annually  adds  to 
the  sea  turtle  population. 

The  U.S.  argument  was  upheld;  the  farm 
is  appealing  the  decision. 

Adequate  space  exists  for  both  people  and 
wildlife,  in  the  opinion  of  most  biologists, 
with  the  establishment  of  properly  enforced 
game  preserves.  But  no  preserve  is  safe  as 
long  as  there  exists  a  demand  for  the  crea- 
tures and  their  products,  thus  encouraging 
Illicit  traffic. 

As  human  population  pressures  continue, 
many  nondefenders  of  wildlife  argue,  "Who 
deserves  the  space  more,  peopie  or  auimalsy" 
Nalnl  D.  Jayal,  an  Indian  go>'emment  con- 
servationist, does  not  consider  it  a  matter  of 
choice.  He  sees  wild  animais  as  an  Important 
measuring  stick  for  the  state  of  the  world. 
"The  earth  has  developed  a  successful  eco- 
system, and  the  presence  of  all  creatures  In 
It  Is  a  sign  that  It  Is  still  healthy,"  he  told  me 
in  New  Delhi.  "When  we  destroy  any  part  of 
it,  we  destroy  a  bit  of  ourselves." 

In  his  country,  for  example,  the  handbags 
made  from  glittering  skins  of  the  monitor 
lizard  and  the  hooded  cobra  are  popular  tour- 
ist bargains.  Why  save  these  reptiles,  once  a 
throwback  to  the  age  of  dinosaurs,  both  the 
stuff  of  nightmares?  Because.  Mr.  Jayal  said, 
they  eat  rodents,  scourge  of  India's  struggle 
to  feed  itself.  Twenty  percent  of  the  annual 
food  production  Is  eaten  by  rats  and  mice, 
none  of  which  are  eaten  by  handbags. 

Over  months  of  searching  for  Illegal  trade, 
I  found  the  prey  progressively  more  elusive. 
Traders  and  dealers  told  me  they  were  going 
out  of  business  or  shifting  their  emphasis  to 
legitimate  animals.  Time  after  time  1 1  raveled 
to  locations  where,  I  had  been  told,  the  trade 
was  particularly  heavy  and  blatant.  Time  af- 
ter time  it  was  gone,  or  forced  deep  into  hid- 
ing when  I  arrived. 

At  best,  the  funnel  of  illegal  vrtldlife  be- 
came a  sieve,  in  which  the  holes  are  slowly 
being  plugged.  A  drip  can  empty  a  vessel,  but 
the  slower  flow  at  least  buys  time  for  earth's 
endangered  animals. 

Can  they  be  saved  before  time  runs  out? 
Or  will  they  be  sacrificed  to  doomsday 
choices  such  as  wnether  people  or  animals 
deserve  to  live  on  the  earth? 

After  I  had  heard  the  "people  or  animals" 
question  posed  a  third  time  on  as  many  con- 
tinents, I  decided  to  submit  the  idea  to  cold 
logic.  I  imagined  a  cosmic  Jury  considering 
the  evidence. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  case  is  argued  for  the 
animals,  whose  ancestors  preceded  man's  on 
earth,  and  who  for  the  most  part  maintained 
a  system  of  checks  and  balances  on  their 
numbers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  man  Is 
brought  forth.  A  relatively  heloless  creature 
save  for  a  marvelous  brain,  this  compara- 
tively recent  addition  brought  the  ability  to 
articulate  an  appreciation  of  the  world  and 
developed  the  potential  to  ease  pain  and 
hardship  for  all  Its  Inhabitants.  But  man  also 
brought  killing  for  fun  and  for  decoration— 
killing  that  began  to  upset  nature's  delicate 
balance. 

The  evidence  Is  In.  Who  more  deserves  the 
shrinking  space  on  earth,  animals  or  peoole'' 
As  a  member  of  t>'e  latter  species.  I  am  wot- 
rled  about  the  verdict. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  ll^ht  of 
the  action  iust  taken  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  advised 
that  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  have  reviewed  the  proposed 
legislation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


a  letter  in  respect  to  this  matter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

inere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asioilows: 

U.S.  Senatz, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  March.  17,  1981. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Majority  Leader, 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Btro, 

Minority   Leader,   US.  Senate,    Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Leaders:  We  are  proposing  a  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  for  the  referral  of 
the  Lacey  Act  Amendments  of  1S8I. 

This  bill,  which  would  Improve  existing 
Federal  tools  designed  to  aid  enforcement  of 
Federal,  State,  and  foreign  wildlife  conserva- 
tion laws,  is  virtually  identical  to  S.  1882. 
96th  Congress,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  Unlike  most  laws  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Elnvironment  Committee,  the 
Lacey  Act  is  codified  in  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  at  18  VS.C.  43.  As  such, 
the  bill  is  of  Interest  to  the  Commltteo  on 
the  Judiciary  as  well  as  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works.  7n  order  to 
expedite  the  business  of  the  Senate  and 
without  prejudice  to  future  Jurisdictional 
claims  of  either  committee,  we  are  proposing 
referral  of  this  bUl  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  with  a  se- 
quential referral  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  39  days. 

Please  let  us  know  if  this  arrangement  is 
satUfactory,  as  we  hope  to  introduce  the  bill 
at  an  early  opportunity. 
Sincerely, 

ROBEKT   T.    STArrORD, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment, 
and  Public  Works. 

JzNNTNGS  Randolph, 
Ranking   Minority  Member,    Committee 
on  EniHronment  and  Public  Works. 
Strom  Tbttrmond, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

JOSEPB  R.  Bn>EN.  Jr., 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Lacey  Act 
Amendments  of  1981  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  and  then  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  30  calendar  days. 

Mr.  DIXON.  There  is  no  objection  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  for  their  consideration  with  re- 
spect to  the  sequential  referral. 


Bv  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  737.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Basic  In- 
dustries Reindustrializr,tion  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

BASIC    INDUSTRIES    REINDTTSTRIAIJZA'nON    ACT 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
in  a  tax  system  with  adeouate  incentives 
for  capital  formation  there  would  prob- 
ably be  no  need  for  the  Investment  tax 
credit.  Unfortunately,  over  the  rast  half 
centurv  the  incentives  in  the  Tax  Code 
have  gradually  swung  away  from  sav- 
ings and  capital  accumulation.  The 
code  has  taxed  away  income  from  what- 
ever new  source  American  enterprise 
could  develop  without  regard  for  the  re- 
investment consequences  of  the  tax.  In 
addition — and   as   distinct  from   other 


industrialized  nations — o'or  national  tax 
policy  nas  concentrated  on  raising  rev- 
enue froji  the  results  of  capital  mvest- 
ment,  racner  toan  trom  toe  a^uisition 
or  consumption  aeci&ions  ox  the  society 
using  the  goods  ana  services  proauced 
from  the  investments. 

Tne  Presidents  tax  proposal  repre- 
sents a  departure  from  that  trend,  but 
it  represents  oniy  the  first  step  in  a  long 
process,  and  it  seems  evident  that  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  will  continue  to  be  a 
vital  part  of  America's  tax  policies 
throughout  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  impact  of  the  ITC  has  been  statis- 
tically demonstrable  in  industry  after 
industry.  It  is  a  constructive  tax  subsidy 
that  serves  its  purpose  directly  and  eco- 
nomically. Companies  enjoy  the  pre- 
scribed tax  reUef— with  the  resulting 
positive  impact  on  after-tax  earnings 
and  cash  flow — only  if  they  actually 
engage  in  productive  investment.  As  in 
the  case  of  accelerated  depreciation,  the 
"bang"  for  the  forgone  "tax  buck"  is 
maximized. 

But  like  accelerated  depreciation,  the 
rrc  has  inherent  limitations.  Because  it 
is  a  tax  credit,  it  can  only  impact  on  in- 
dustries that  are  already  yielding  profits. 

Unfortunately,  the  industries  facing 
the  greatest  need  for  retooling  (because 
they  have  the  oldest  physical  plant)  are 
also  among  the  economy's  least  profita- 
ble. Steel,  automobiles,  rail,  airlines  and 
mining  are  good  examples.  These  basic 
industries  have  three  troublesome  factors 
in  conmion: 

First.  Each  is  a  true  basic  industry, 
employing  large  numbers  of  people,  and 
producing  a  product  essential  to  the 
Nation's  economy. 

Second.  Each  is  facing  immense  capi- 
tal investment  needs  as  it  seeks  to  mod- 
ernize ageing  plants  and  equipment.  It  is 
also  generally  true  that  these  industries 
have  diverted  millions  of  dollars  in  in- 
vestment capital  to  socially  rather  than 
economically  productive  investments, 
such  as  pollution  control  equipment. 

Third.  In  the  face  of  these  growing  in- 
vestment needs,  each  of  these  basic  in- 
dustries is  facing  inadequate  earnings  on 
an  industrywide  basis. 

No  one  would  deny  that  modernization 
of  these  basic  industries  is  essential  to 
any  relndustrialization  plan.  But  it  is 
eouallv  true  that  10-5-3.  ITC.  and  the 
various  other  tax  reforms  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Finance  Committee  will  have 
little  or  no  Impact  on  these  Industries  be- 
cause they  lack  profitability. 

The  refundable  investment  tax 
credit  (RITC)  is  the  onlv  tax  reform 
proposal  caoable  of  affect'ng  the^e  basic 
industries.  It  is  also  comoletely  consist- 
ent with  the  theory  behind  ITC — to 
render  investment  dol'ars  a  hicher  prior- 
ity resource  allocation  by  maklne  every 
investment  dollar  worth  $1.10.  The  10- 
cent-oer-dollar  refund  granted  imder 
n>fundabilitv  is  no  greater  loss  to  the 
Treasury  than  the  10-cent-r>cr-dollar 
credit  being  granted  to  industries  that 
now  oualifv  for  the  ITC.  An  Industry  re- 
(>oiiHri?  r«»'""r'"5 1'lrtcr  nn  PT^  oropo^al 
i-ec<>ives  ro  "Teat^r  henp^'t  thon  an  In- 
dustrv  which  oresently  receives  the 
credit.  In  each  case,  the  benefit  rendered 
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(or  tax  revenue  lost)  to  IdenUcal.  Only 
the  form  of  the  beneflt/loss  differs;  that 
Is,  refund  versus  tax  wrlteof . 

Without  refiindablllty.  there  are  sub- 
stantial differences  between  the  benefits 
rendered  industries  and  companies  with- 
in an  Industry  which  qualify  and  those 
which  do  not.  The  present,  nonrefund- 
able rrc  creates  an  anomaly— focusing 
billions  of  doUars  in  Federal  assistance 
on  the  industries  that  need  It  least,  while 
denying  any  assistance  to  those  indus- 
tries wh'ch  need  It  most.  In  a  sense  this 
overstates  the  point,  since  American  in- 
dustry has  a  general  need  for  tax  and 
Investment  Incentives.  But  without  re- 
fundabllity,  the  ITC  will  remain  one  of 
this  Nation's  most  poorly  targeted  tax- 
planning  mechanisms. 

This  morning  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation that  will  resolve  these  defects  in 
the  rrc.  and  take  a  first  meaningful  step 
toward  developing  a  tax  policy  that  can 
meet  the  unique  needs  of  America's 
basic  industries.  It  Is  a  bill  designed  to 
put  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  work- 
ers who  depend  on  these  basic  Indxistrles 
back  to  work.  The  bill  Is  entitled  the 
Basic  Industries  Relndustrlalizatlon  Act. 
By  making  the  Investment  tax  credit  re- 
fundable for  certain  classes  of  Industry. 
It  would  extend  the  benefits  of  the  ITC 
to  those  basic  Industries  with  the  great- 
est capital  Investment  needs,  but  the 
least  ability  to  benefit  from  other  tax 
measures  due  to  Inadequate  earnings. 

A  number  of  basic  industries  are  de- 
clared immediately  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram, and  mechanisms  are  created  by 
which  other  Industries  can  be  declared 
eligible,  or  industries  originally  desig- 
nated can  be  removed  from  eligibility  as 
their  profitability  Improves.  The  bill  is  a 
carefully  targeted  procedure  for  assist- 
ing an  essential  portion  of  America's 
economy  through  a  time  of  imique  capi- 
tal crisis.  Consistent  with  that  philoso- 
phy, the  program  would  sunset  after  7 
years  unl«^s  Congress  chose  to  renew  It. 

The  bill  would  yield  multiple  advan- 
tages for  American  industry  and  the 
workers  who  depend  on  It.  The  last  dec- 
ade has  Illustrated  that  when  Industries 
begin  experiencing  f  nanclal  difficulties, 
new  Investment  is  Invariably  the  frst 
item  deferred.  Over  a  period  of  vears 
this  has  a  cumulative  effect.  Decreased 
Investment  means  higher  unit  costs,  and 
loss  of  competitive  advantage.  These  fac- 
tors further  weaken  the  Industries'  cash 
position,  which  magnifies  the  Incent^.v 
to  defer  investment.  It  is  a  vicious  cycle 
that  has  been  repeated  In  most  basic 
industries. 

The  refundable  Investment  tax  credit 
is  the  only  tax  reform  proposal  that 
attacks  this  cvcle  at  the  onset,  by  pro- 
viding financlallv  troubled  Industries 
with  both  the  incentive  and  the  liquidity 
to  maintain  adequate  levels  of  caoita) 
investment.  It  Is  a  form  of  preventive 
maintenance,  which  can  go  a  Ion?  way 
toward  preventing  the  kind  of  complete 
investment  collapse  experienced  In  a 
number  of  troubled  American  indus- 
tries. It  makes  more  sense  to  focus  such 
assistance  at  the  point  where  a  com- 
panv  hits  break-even  level,  that  is, 
where  the  vicious  cycle  begins,  than  It 


does  to  pour  billions  of  doUars  into  bail- 
ing out  Industries  after  they  have  suf- 
fered a  complete  financial  collapse. 

The  refundable  tax  credit  would  have 
significant  primary  and  secondary  em- 
ployment Impact — primary  in  the  in- 
dustries qualifying,  secondary  in  the  In- 
dustries producing  the  capital  good.-- 
needed  by  these  basic  Industries.  By 
definition,  refundable  tax  credits  havr 
a  high  correlation  with  new  investment. 
No  other  form  of  financial  assistance  for 
basic  Industries  gets  this  big  a  bang  for 
the  buck.  In  addition,  the  refundable  tax 
credit  gives  the  Federal  Government  the 
ability  to  have  near  absolute  control  over 
where  the  refunded  dollars  are  spent. 
Under  a  refundable  credit  system,  a 
company  must  spend  money  Invested  In 
qualifying  property  to  qualify  for  the 
credit.  Qualifying  property  can  be  de- 
fined in  any  way  that  Congress  deems 
socially  desirable.  This  makes  the  RITC 
a  very  precise  tax-planning  tool. 

Making  the  ITC  refimdable  would 
also  counter  the  present  law's  Inherent 
tendency  to  use  piederal  tax  subsidies  tc 
widen  disparities  among  members  of  the 
same  baste  industrv.  As  Senators  Ionc 
and  Kennxdt  described  the  problem  1»- 
a  letter  to  former  Treasury  Secretary 
Bhamenthal — 

Two  firms  in  the  sime  Industry  may  pur- 
ohasf  identical  equipment.  Yet.  one  firm 
may  be  placed  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage, be-ause  It  Is  not  eligible  for  the  ten 
percent  Investment  tax  credit.  It  Is  dlfllcult 
to  understand,  for  example,  why  a  major 
Federal  subsidy  like  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit  s^'ould  be  designed  in  a  way  that  en- 
ables General  Motors  to  pay  $90,000  for  a 
$100,000  machine,  while  requiring  American 
Motors  to  pay  the  full  $100,000. 

From  both  an  economic  and  a  philo- 
sophical standpoint,  refundable  invest- 
ment tax  credits  are  clearly  preferable 
to  the  bailouts,  subsidies,  and  import 
restrictions  which  have  thus  far  been 
the  only  real  altemat've  for  assisting 
reindustrtalizatlon  of  the  basic  indus- 
tries. 

The  Basic  Industries  Reindustrtaliza- 
tlon Act  is  not  a  mechanism  for  bailing 
out  falling  companies  and  otherwise 
healthy  industries.  It  focuses  only  on 
basic  Industries  wh'ch  lack  profitability 
on  an  industrywide  basis.  Nor  is  it  ac- 
curate to  suggest  that  the  benefited  In- 
dustries have  been  singled  out  for 
special  treatment.  They  have  already 
been  singled  out  by  their  Inability  to 
draw  significant  benefits  from  the 
broader  tax  package  we  will  soon  ap- 
prove In  Finance.  The  bill  I  offer  this 
morning  will  simply  enable  those  i.idus- 
tries  to  share  in  the  capital  incentives 
we  are  about  to  grant — and  in  the  case 
of  rrc  have  already  granted — other  seg- 
ments of  American  industry. 

Refundabllity  Is  a  tool,  and  It  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  this  bill  is  only 
one  approach  to  using  that  tool.  The 
coverage  of  the  bill  can  be  expanded  to 
whatever  degree  the  responsible  com- 
mittees deem  advisable.  Or,  by  control- 
ling the  percentage  refundable  In  any 
given  year,  the  concept  can  be  fit  within 
suiy  budget  parameters.  The  targeted 
approach  embodied  in  this  bill  is  de- 


signed to  focus  on  the  industries  In 
greatest  need,  while  keeping  the  cost 
of  the  bill  within  reasonable  budget 
parameters.  The  possibilities  for  target- 
ing the  refundable  tax  credit  are  limited 
only  by  the  ingenuity  of  those  Senators 
and  Representatives  on  the  tax-writing 
committees. 

In  offering  this  legislation,  I  want  to 
reaffirm  the  fact  that  I  am  solidly  In 
support  of  President  Reagan's  tax  reform 
proposals.  I  share  his  belief  In  the  need 
to  move  the  "first"  tax  package  as  quickly 
and  as  cleanly  as  possible  through  the 
legislative  process.  But  with  this  goal 
achieved,  we  must  address  the  need  to 
resolve  the  chronic  problems  facing 
America's  basic  Industries.  The  legisla- 
tion I  offer  this  morning  is  a  workable, 
cost-efflclent  means  to  resolve  those 
problems,  and  both  a  worthy  and  neces- 
sary supplement  to  the  general  tax  pack- 
age we  are  about  to  approve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  737 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Section    1.   Suspension   or   Limitations   on 
Investment  Chedtts  Fob  Des- 
ignated iNDtrsTSIZS. 

(a)  Suspension. — Paragraph  (8)  of  section 
46(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(8)  Suspension  of  limitation  In  the  case  of 
certain  railroads,  airlines,  steel  manufac- 
turers, automobile  manufacturers,  and  min- 
ing businesses — 

"(A)  In  gknekai.. — Paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  Is  attributable 
bo  application  of  the  regular  percentage  to 
qualified  Investment  (determined  under  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d))  of  a  taxpayer  In  rail- 
road property,  airline  property,  steel  manu- 
facturing property,  automobile  manufactur- 
ing property,  or  mining  property  In  such 
qualified  Investment  Is  with  req?ect  to  the 
7-year  period  beginning  with  the  taxpayer's 
taxable  year  ending  after  April  1.  1981. 

"(B)  Railhoad  p«opertt  detineo. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'railroad 
proierty'  means  section  38  property  which 
(1)  Is  used  in  connection  with  the  trade  or 
business  of  operating  a  railroad  (Including 
a  railroad  switching  or  terminal  company) 
and  (U)  Is  owned  by  a  domestic  common 
carrier  by  railroad  or  by  a  corporation  the 
majority  of  the  voting  stock  of  which  is 
owned  directly  or  indirectly  by  one  or  more 
such  common  carriers  or  by  persons  who 
were  such  common  carriers  before  entering 
proceedings  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

"(C)    AlBLINE  PBOPERTT  DEFINED. — ^For  pUT- 

poses  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'airline 
property  means  section  38  property  which 
(1)  Is  used  In  connection  with  the  trade  or 
business  of  the  furnishing  or  sale  of  trans- 
jxirtatlon  of  persons  or  property  as  a  common 
carrier  by  air  and  (11)  Is  owned  by  a  domestic 
common  carrier  by  air  or  by  a  corporation 
the  majority  of  the  voting  stock  of  which 
Is  owned  directly  or  Indirectly  by  one  or 
more  such  common  carriers  or  by  persons 
who  were  such  common  carriers  before  en- 
tering proceedings  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act. 

"(D)  Steel  MANXTTACTtmiNO  propeett  de- 
fined.— ^For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'steel  manufacturing  property  means 
section  38  property  used  by  the  taxpayer 
directly  in  connection  with  the  trade  or  busl- 
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of  the  taxpayer  In  the  manufacture  or 
production  of  steel. 

"(E)   AUTOMOBILB  MANTTTACTUSING  PBOPERTT 

DEnNED. — For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'automobile  manufacturing  prop- 
erty' means  section  38  property  used  by 
manufacturers  or  producers  of  motor  ve- 
hicles In  connection  with  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  the  manufacture,  production,  assem- 
bly, sale,  or  delivery  of  vehicles  Intended  to 
be  used  as  motor  vehicles  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 6323(h)(3))  or  parts,  accessories,  or 
components  thereof. 

"(P)  Mining  propertt  defined . — For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'mining 
property"  means  section  38  property  used  by 
the  taxpayer  directly  In  connection  with  the 
trade  or  business  of  the  taxpayer  of  extract- 
ing ores  or  minerals  from  the  ground  (or 
from  the  waste  or  residue  of  prior  mining) 
and  treating  or  processing  such  ores  or 
minerals  to  the  form  in  which  they  are  most 
commonly  marketed  by  the  domestic  Indus- 
try. 

"(O)  Credits  generated  before  apkil  i, 
1981. — The  portion  of  any  Investment  credit 
carryover  attributable  to  application  of  the 
regular  percentage  to  qualified  Investment  In 
railroad  property,  airline  property,  steel 
manufacturing  property,  automobile  manu- 
facturing property  or  mining  property  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  prior  to  the  period 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  which  has 
not  expired  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such 
period  shall  be  deemed  for  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  be  an  amount  of  qualified 
investment  to  the  extent  of  the  percentages 
specified  below: 

Taxable  year  Percent- 

ends  in:  ages: 

1981    14 

1982   28 

1988    „     42 

1984   — 66 

1986    70 

1986  -. 85 

1987   100 

"(H)  Order  of  application. — For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  amount  of  credit 
allowed  In  any  taxable  year  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  first  to  property  to  which 
this  paragraph  does  not  apply. 

(I)  Report  bt  president. — The  President 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  or  be- 
fore December  1,  1982,  and  on  or  before  the 
corresponding  date  for  each  year  thereafter 
through   1988,   recommending  whether — 

(1)  the  7-year  period  drscri'^ed  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  should  be 
extended  with  respect  to  any  or  all  of  the 
Industries  described  In  such  subparagraph, 
and 

"(11)  the  provisions  of  subparaeraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  should  be  extended  to  any 
other  Industries. 

In  making  such  recommendations  the  Presi- 
dent Rhall  take  into  account  to  the  extent 
possible  In  each  case  the  projected  level  of 
investment  credits  to  be  generated  by  a 
particular  industry  in  years  subsequent  to 
the  report,  the  Investment  needs  of  industry, 
and  the  projected  ability  of  such  Industry  to 
utilize  the  benefits  of  the  Investment  credits 
80  generated  on  a  errant  basis  without  the 
benefits  of  this  paragraph." 

(b)  ExcEsss  Credit  Treated  as  Overpat- 
mrnt  of  Tax. — Subsection  (b)  of  section 
6401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  excessive  credits)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "38  (relating  to  In-'est- 
ment  in  depreciable  property),"  before  "39" 
the  first  place  it  appears,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "39  and  43'"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '"38,  39,  and  43". 

(c)  Conforming  Changes. — 

(1)  Section  6513  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
time  return  deemed  filed  and  tax  considered 


paid )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  "Time  Investment  Credits  Consid- 
ered Paid. — For  purposes  of  sections  661 1  and 
6512.  the  taxpayer  shall  be  considered  as 
paying  an  amount  of  tax  on  the  last  day  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  payment  of  the  tax  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  any  extension  of 
time  and  without  regard  to  any  election  to 
pay  the  tax  in  installments)  equal  to  so 
much  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  38  (re- 
lating to  Investment  credit)  as  It  is  treated 
under  section  6401(b)  as  an  overpa}rment  of 
tax.". 

(2)  The  heading  for  section  6611(d)  of 
such  Code  Is  amende!  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(d)  Advance  Payment  of  Tax,  Payment  of 
Estimated  Tax,  Credit  for  Income  Tax  With- 
holding, and  Time  Investment  Credit*  Con- 
sidered Paid. — ". 

Sec.  2.  Tentative  Refund  of  Investment  Tax 
Credit. — 
(a)  Section  6*11  (d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to   tentative  carryback  and  refund  adjust- 
ments) Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  Inserting  after  the  words  "tentative 
refund"  the  words  "of  so  much  of  the  credit 
allowed  by  section  38  (relating  to  Investment 
credit)  as  Is  treated  under  section  6401(b) 
as  an  overpayment  of  tax  for  the  taxable 
year,  or"; 

(2)  By  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (1)  (B): 

(3)  By  Inserting  Immediately  after  "(C)" 
In  subsection  (1)  the  words  "In  the  case  of 
an  app'Ucatlon  for  a  refund  of  an  amount 
treated  as  an  overpayment  of  tax  under 
section  1341(b)(1),"; 

(4)  By  deleting  the  perlcd  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (l)(C)(v).  and  subsUtutlng 
therefor  a  comma  foUowed  by  the  word 
"and":  and 

(5)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(1)(C)  the  following  new  subaectlon: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
refund  of  the  amount  of  a  credit  allowed 
by  section  38  (relating  to  Investment  credit) 
and  treated  as  an  overpayment  of  tax  under 
section  6401(b).  set  forth  such  information 
In  such  detail  and  with  such  supporting  data 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion." 

(b)  Section  6213(b)(3)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  assessments  arising  out  of  tenta- 
tive carryback  or  refund  adjustments)  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  commi  after  "carry- 
back" and  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  words  "he  may  assess"  the  words  "or  the 
amount  creditable  under  section  38  and 
treated  as  a  refund  under  section  6401(b),". 
Sec.  3.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  DURENBErRGER: 
S.  738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code;  to  the  C(Mnmittee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

ST.   PAUL  PORT  AUTHORITT  REVENUE   BONDS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
this  morning  I  am  introducing  a  refimd- 
ing  amendment  to  section  103(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  relates  to 
industrial  development  bonds.  This  meas- 
ure is  designed  to  allow  the  Port  Author- 
ity of  the  City  of  St.  Paul  to  advance 
refund  orior  issues  of  revenue  bonds. 
Such  refundings  will  relieve  the  port  au- 
thority of  restrictive  covenants,  improve 
its  cash  flow  and  thus  strengthen  the  port 
authority's  ability  to  finance  future 
projects. 

Port  authority  revenue  bonds  are 
unique  because.  unUke  typical  industrial 


revenue  bcmds,  port  authority  revenue 
bonds  are  secured  by  a  pledge  of  almost 
all  of  the  port  authority's  revenues  de- 
rived from  facilities  owned  by  the  port 
authority  but  leased  to  private  compa- 
nies. This  "pooled  security"  has  allowed 
the  port  authority  to  finance  many  proj- 
ects which  would  not  attract  private  fi- 
nancing standing  alone.  To  market  the 
bonds,  however,  the  port  authcwlty  had 
to  enter  into  many  restrictive  covenants 
which  have  impacted  on  the  entire  op- 
eration of  the  port  authority  and  its 
ability  to  issue  bonds  in  the  future. 

The  most  serious  restriction  is  a  re- 
quirement that  an  additional  reserve 
fund  be  maintained  as  additional  secu- 
rity for  the  port  authority's  "pooled  se- 
curity" bonds.  Although  the  additional 
reserve  fund  was  needed  over  5  years  ago 
when  the  port  authority  Initially  made 
such  bcHids  available,  this  requirement  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  marketing 
of  the  bonds  because  of  the  success  of  the 
program.  The  upshot  is  that  major  reve- 
nues of  the  port  authority  are  being 
trapped  in  the  additional  reserve  fund 
rather  than  used  to  help  fund  the  port 
authority's  economic  development  pro- 
gram. 

The  problem  is  that  refunding  the 
prior  issues  is  the  only  practical  remedy 
the  port  authority  has  of  relieving  itself 
of  restrictive  covenants  no  longer  re- 
quired by  existing  market  conditions. 
This  remedy,  however,  is  not  available 
to  the  port  authority  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  interest  on  such  refunding 
bonds  would  not  be  exempt  from  Federal 
income  taxation  imder  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  section  103(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  The  prc^xtsed  bill  solves 
that  problem. 

The  proposed  refunding  amendment 
to  section  103(b)  also  allows  the  port 
authority  to  Improve  its  cash  flow  by 
requiring  that  any  debt  service  savings 
gained  by  refunding  accrue  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  port  author  tv  rather  than  be 
passed  on  to  the  private  companies  us- 
ing the  facilities  financed  by  the  bonds 
teing refunded.  Th  s r:qiirement  further 
enhances  the  ability  of  the  port  au- 
thority to  finance  future  bond  issues 
backed  by  a  pledge  of  revenues  derived 
from  port  authority  facilities. 

In  short,  the  proposed  refimdlng 
amendment  solves  a  problem  which  Is 
essenfally  unique  to  the  port  authority 
and,  because  of  the  narrow  scope  of  the 
amendment,  would  not  Impact  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  country.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  submit  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  should  have  no  objections  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcois.  as 
foUows: 

S.  738 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  n  of  Subchapter  B  of  Chapter  1  of  the 
International  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  items  soedfically  excluded  fnwi  gro« 
income)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
103(b)(8)   as  section  103(b)(9)   and  I>7  In- 
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■ertlng  after  Section  103(b)(7)   the  foUow- 

Ing  new  section ;  

"(8)      Abvanci     airuND     or     quAurxES 

BSLES. — 

"(A)  In  GiNkmAL. — Paragraph  (1)  shaU 
not  apply  to  a  refunding  Issue  If — 

■'(1)  the  refunding  Issue  Is  secured  by  a 
pledge  of  substantial  revenues  of  the  Issaer 
derived  from  20  or  more  facilities  operated 
or  leased  by  the  Issuer, 

"(U)  the  Issuer  of  such  refunding  Issue 
U  a  political  subdivision  engaged  primarily 
in  promoting  economic  development, 

"(111)  the  Issuer  of  such  refunding  Issue 
was  created  under  State  law  at  least  20  years 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  such  refunding  bonds 
for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  eco- 
nomic development,  and 

"(Iv)  any  debt  service  savings  derived 
from  the  refunding  may  be  used  only  for  the 
proper  corporate  purposes  of  the  Issuer  and 
shall  not  be  used  to  reduce  any  existing  ob- 
ligations of  any  person  who  Is  not  an  exempt 
person  (within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(3))."  

By     Mr.     DURENBERGER     (for 
himself,  Mr.  Prxssler,  Mr.  Mkl- 
CHER,     Mr.  Baucus,     and     Mr. 
Ddcon)  : 
S.  739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  the  in- 
vestment credit  for  railroad  property  re- 
fundable; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

KAIL  INVSSTMEKT  INCENTTVXS  ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  I  am  introducing  leB:isla- 
tlon  that  will  play  an  essential  role  in 
halting  the  deterioration  of  this  Nation's 
rail  system,  and  insuring  continuing  pri- 
vate ownership  of  the  carriers  that 
operate  the  system.  The  bill  is  entitled 
the  "Rail  Investment  Incentives  Act  of 
1981."  and  it  would  provide  a  system  of 
refundable  investment  tax  credits  for  the 
rail  industry. 

America  enters  the  1980's  with  a  rail 
system  weakened  by  nearly  $4  billion  in 
deferred  maintenance.  Power  shortages 
and  raUbed  deterioration  touch  every 
region  of  the  country,"  even  on  their 
main  lines,  few  railroads  can  maintain 
the  («>erating  speed  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  just  three  decades  ago.  Be- 
cause the  bulk  of  maintenance  deferrals 
occur  on  the  Nation's  branch  lines,  rural 
communities — which  depend  so  heavily 
on  rail  transportation — are  paying  the 
greatest  price. 

Ttie  difficulties  experienced  by  Mid- 
western Farmers  in  their  efforts  to  ship 
last  year's  record  harvest  provided  a 
dramatic  illustrat'on  of  the  interdeoerd- 
ence  between  our  regional  economies 
and  their  transportation  systems.  We 
need  to  recognize  that  the  Nation's  rail- 
beds  are  an  indispensable  national  asset. 
Yet  under  present  regulatory  and  tax 
structures,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
industry  can  raise  the  billions  of  dollars 
necessary  to  preserve  that  asset  over  the 
last  two  decades  of  the  20th  century. 

The  refundable  investment  tax  credit 
Is  a  mechanism  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  to  marginal 
railroads,  whose  investment  needs  uni- 
formly exceed  those  of  their  more  profit- 
able competitors.  In  doing  so.  It  wiU  fill 
an  important  gap  in  our  present  rail 
assistance  program. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  In- 
vests hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  in  emergency  rail  assistance,  most 


of  this  money  Is  targeted  toward  sub- 
sidizing or  rebuilding  railroads  that  are 
already  insolvent. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  physical  plant  of  a  weak  rail- 
road occurs  during  the  "wind  down" 
stage  prior  to  bankruptcy.  When  a  rail- 
road's cash  flow  declines,  the  easiest 
obligation  to  defer  is  track  maintenance. 
But  as  maintenance  is  deferred,  service 
declines,  which  forfeits  business  and 
further  weakens  the  railroad  itself.  This 
is  more  than  a  theoretical  argument ;  the 
cycle  has  been  evident  in  dozens  of 
railroad  bankruptcies  across  the  Nation 
throughout  the  past  few  decades. 

The  need  for  investment  capital  is  not 
a  problem  unique  to  the  railroad  indus- 
try. It  was  the  precise  problem  CHingress 
soug'ht  to  address  by  enacting  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  and  that  bUl  has 
achieved  some  dramatic  results. 

But  because  it  is  a  tax  credit,  its  impact 
is  confined  to  the  most  profitable  indus- 
tries, and  the  most  profitable  members 
within  each  industry. 

By  common  admission,  rail  is  among 
the  most  labor  and  capital  intensive  of 
American  industries.  But  its  net  return 
on  investment  has  hovered  aroimd  1  per- 
cent in  recent  years,  so  the  ITC  has  had 
little  effect  on  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Within  the  industry,  ITC  has  had  a 
particularly  skewed  impact  because  of 
the  unique  economics  of  the  rail  industry. 
Invariably,  when  weak  railroads  cut  back 
on  expenditures,  they  begin  by  deferring 
railbed  maintenance.  As  a  consequence, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Nation's  $4.1  billion 
in  deferred  maintenance  is  concentrated 
in  the  Nation's  weakest  railroads — the 
ones  that  draw  little  or  no  benefit  from 
the  rrc.  And  deferred  maintenance,  by 
weakening  service,  weakens  the  rail  com- 
panies themselves.  The  Rock  Island  is 
the  best  example  of  this  secondary  im- 
pact. ITC  has  strengthened  the  stronger 
railroads,  but  had  little  impact  on  the 
weaker,  investment-starved  lines.  In  ef- 
fect, it  has  widened  disparities  within  the 
Industry,  intensifying  the  trend  toward 
merger  and  acquisition. 

Rail  companies  come  and  go,  but  the 
railbeds  are  an  essential  national  asset. 
And  the  RITC  is  a  mechanism  to  induce 
fa' ling  railroads  to  maintain  their  rail- 
road property  investment  during  times  of 
economic  difficulty.  Under  present  law, 
a  railroad  with,  say,  $8  million  in  in- 
come and  $1  million  in  obligations  will 
place  raObed  maintenance  at  the  bottom 
of  its  priority  expenditure  list.  But  with 
RITC  In  place,  a  dollar  invested  in  rail- 
bed  rehabilitation  yields  a  10-percent 
turn — making  this  a  more  desirable 
source  of  resource  allocation  than  of  the 
railroads'  other  debts.  The  RITC  is  a 
crucial  incentive  for  losing  railroads  to 
maintain  their  investment  in  the  rail- 
beds  even  during  times  of  economic  diffi- 
culty. 

Th's  effort  to  spread  the  effects  of  the 
ITC  to  weaker  railroads  is  no  corporate 
bailout.  It  has  a  direct  impact  on  the 
future  of  the  Nation's  rural  transporta- 
tion system.  Railbeds  are  a  national  as- 
set. When  railroads  begin  deferring 
maintenance,  they  starve  the  branch 
lines  first  because  those  lines  produce  a 
weaker  cash  flow.  This  process  focuses 


the  impact  of  a  failing  railroad  on  ru- 
ral— agricultural  areas,  creating  the  type 
of  difficulties  experienced  throughout  the 
Nation  s  agricultural  areas  over  the  past 
24  months. 

Railroads  are  the  lifelines  that  link 
these  agricultural  regions  with  national 
and  international  markets.  Farmers, 
consumers,  and  exporters  alike  have  a 
stake  in  preserving  those  lifelines.  By 
lowering  the  cost  of  branch  line  rehabili- 
tation, the  bill  would  improve  the  cash 
flow  of  every  branch  line  in  the  Nation. 
This  would  do  more  to  preserve  branch 
line  service  than  any  program  now  in 
existence. 

Even  from  a  purely  social  standpoint, 
insuring  the  viability  of  the  Nation's  rail 
system  is  an  essential  step  in  preserving 
the  vitality  of  rural  America.  Railroads 
determined  the  settlement  patterns  in 
much  of  the  country.  As  elevators  were 
built  along  branch  lines,  and  settlements 
sprung  up  at  key  junctions.  A  century 
later,  the  economies  of  these  rural  towns 
still  depend  on  their  access  to  rail  trans- 
portation. Preserving  the  rural  rail  sys- 
tem is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  effort 
to  maintain  rural  vitality. 

And  at  a  time  when  the  American  pub- 
lic is  spending  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  search  for  alternative  en- 
ergy sources,  railroads  remain  the  most 
energy  efficient  form  of  freight  transpor- 
tation. 

By  any  public  criteria,  this  special  in- 
vestment in  the  rail  industry  is  a  sound 
investment. 

The  rail  industry  needs  help,  and  this 
amendment  is  an  efficient  means  to  pro- 
vide an  infusion  of  desperately  needed 
investment  capital.  During  the  last  dec- 
ade, we  have  repeatedly  witnessed  the 
immense  human  and  financial  costs  that 
follow  a  major  rail  bankruptcy.  It  makes 
far  more  sense  to  provide  the  industry 
with  some  preventive  medicine  than  to 
face  these  costs  again  in  the  decade 
ahead. 

This  is  a  bill  that  every  farmer,  every 
shipper,  and  every  resident  of  rural 
America  has  a  stake  in.  I  hope  that  every 
Senator  will  join  in  supporting  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
this  statement  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcors,  as 
follows: 

S.  739 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  (1) 
subparagraph  (A)  of  section  46(a)  (9)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
special  rules  In  the  case  of  energy  property) 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or  the  apoHcatlon  of 
the  regular  percentaee  to  railroad  property" 
after  "energy  percentage"  in  clause  (1). 

(B\  bv  st'lklnp-  out  the  oerlod  at  the  end 
of  clause  (11)  and  Inserting  a  comma  and 
"and",  and 

(C)  bv  addfn"  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowln"  new  clause: 

"Min  then  with  resnect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  bv  section  38  as  Is  attribut- 
able to  the  annllratlon  of  the  regular  per- 
centage to  railroad  Droierty.". 

<2'\  Se"tlon  46fa)r9^  of  such  Code  Is 
am»nd»d  bv  fdd'n<»  at.  th^  end  thereof  the 
foUowln"  new  sub-aragraohs: 

"(C)       RErTrNDABLE      CREDrT      FOR      RAIIJtOAD 
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PROPERTT.— In  the  case  of  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  Is  described  in 
Buoparagraph  (A)  OH)  — 

"(i)   paragraph    (a)    shall   not  apply,   and 
"(11)   for  purposes  of  this  title  (other  than 
section   3d,   this   suopart,   and   chapter   63). 
Buch  credit  shall  be  treated  as  if  It  \kere  al- 
lowed by  section  39  and  not  by  section  38. 

"(D)  Railroad  pROt>EE»Y  definej. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "Railroad 
Property'  means  section  33  properly,  which  is 
(1)  used  directly  In  connection  with  the  trade 
or  business  of  operating  a  railroad  company 
(including  a  railroad  s*ltchlng  or  terminal 
company),  and  (11)  Is  owned  by  a  domestic 
common  carrier  by  railroad  or  by  a  corpora- 
tion at  least  80  percent  of  the  voting  stock 
of  which  Is  owned  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
one  or  more  such  common  carriers  or  by  per- 
sons who  were  such  carriers  before  entering 
proceedings   under   the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

(2)  The  headings  for  section  46(a)(9)  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  "OR 
RAILROAD"  before    "PROPERTY". 

(3)  Section  56(c)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  ",  and  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  46(a)  (9)". 

(b)  (1)  Each  person  who,  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 46(a)(9)(C)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  or  subsection  (c)  (2) .  receives  a 
refund  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  38  of 
such  Code  which  Is  attributable  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  regular  Investment  percentage 
to  railroad  property  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  46(a)  (9)  (D)  of  such  Code)  shall  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  separate  account  for 
amounts  so  received. 

(2)  (A)  All  refunds  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  ana  subsection  (c)(2)  shall  be  credited 
to  the  account  established  under  paragrapb 

(!)■ 

(B)  No  amount  may  be  withdrawn  from  an 
account  established  under  paragraph  (1)  un- 
less the  funds  are  to  be  used  for — 

(I)  normal  maintenance,  rehabilitation,  or 
capital  Improvements  made  in  connection 
with  railroad  pr  perty. 

(II)  acquisition  of  railroad  property,  or 
(ill)   payment  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 

3221  of  such  Code. 

(C)  If  funds  are  withdrawn  from  such  an 
account  and  are  not  u'-ed  for  a  purpose  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (B),  then  there  is 
hereby  Imposed  on  such  person  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  such  amount  Is  with- 
drawn a  tax  in  an  amount  equal  to  such 
amount. 

(c)  (1 )  Exceit  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) . 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to — 

(A)  property  to  which  section  '6(d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  does  not 
apply,  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  Is  begun  or  comoleted  by 
the  taxpayer  after  December  31,  1979.  but 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  basis  thereof  at- 
tributable to  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  after  such  date, 

(B)  property  to  which  section  46(d)  of 
such  Code  does  not  apply,  acquired  by  the 
taxpayer  after  such  date,  and 

(C)  prooerty  to  which  section  46(d)  of 
such  Code  applies,  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  qualified  Investment  (as  determined 
under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  46 
of  such  Code)  attributable  to  ouallflerl  prog- 
ress exnendltures  mide  after  such  date. 

(2)  (A)  In  the  case  of  an  unused  crei^lt  for 
an  unused  credit  year  ending  before  January 
1,  1980.  which— 

(I)  is  attributable  to  the  a'>ollcatlon  of 
the  regular  oe'centa^e  to  railroad  nroperty 
which  Is  property  not  described  In  paragraph 
(D.and 

(II)  is  an  Investment  credit  carryover  to 
a  taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1979. 

that  portion   of   the   unused   credit   which 
would  expire  after  the  7tb  taxable  year  fol- 


lowing the  unused  credit  year  by  reason  of 
section  46(b)  of  such  Code  shall  be  treated  as 
If  It  were  a  credit  allowed  by  section  39  (and 
not  section  38)  of  such  Code  for  the  8th  tax- 
able year  following  the  unus3d  credit  year. 
(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
terms  "unused  credit",  ""unused  credit  year", 
'regular  percentage",  and  "railroad  property" 
ha>e  the  same  meaning  as  when  used  in  sec- 
tion 46  of  such  Code. 

(d)  The  Sscretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  re- 
serve such  receipt  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4986  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  as  he  determines  are  equal  to  the  de- 
crease in  revenues  attributable  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


By     Mr.     DURENBERGER     (for 
himself,     Mr.     Andrews,     Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER,  Mr.  Baucus  and  Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  : 
S.  740.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Railroad 
Bonding  Act ";  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

RAILROAD    BONDING    ACT 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
State  governments  now  have  the  author- 
ity to  issue  tax-free  industrial  revenue 
bonds  for  a  variety  of  transportation 
purposes,  including  construction  of  air- 
ports, docks,  and  mass  transit  facilities. 
This  morning,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleague  from  Montana.  Senator 
Baucus.  I  am  mtroducing  legislation  ex- 
panding that  authority  to  include  rail 
line  rehabilitation. 

It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  economics  of  rural 
America  depend  on  continued  access  to 
rail  line  service.  Railroads  determined 
the  settlement  patterns  throughout 
much  of  the  West  and  Midwest  as  towns 
spnmg  up  along  key  branch  lines  and 
junctions.  Even  today,  thousands  of  ru- 
ral communities  and  the  businesses  that 
support  them  owe  their  existence  to  rail- 
road access.  For  these  communities,  the 
capital  shortage  afflicting  the  Nation's 
rail  system  is  both  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

The  ramifications  of  that  crisis  on 
agricultural  production  are  every  bit  as 
severe.  Railroads  are  the  lifelines  that 
link  America's  agricultural  regions  with 
national  and  international  markets.  If 
we  cannot  maintain  their  carrying  ca- 
pacity, the  exrort  potential  we  have  la- 
bored so  hard  to  develop  will  remain 
nothing  more  than  potential.  The  same 
is  true  for  coal-fired  utilities,  heavy 
equipment  manufacturers,  and  a  host 
of  other  industries  whose  futures  depend 
on  the  long-haul  efficiencies  of  rail. 

The  rural  rail  crisis  has  a  special 
impact  on  State  governments.  For  just 
as  railroads  are  struggling  to  preserve 
their  route  systems.  State,  and  local 
government's  are  struggling  against 
growing  financial  pressure  to  jireserve 
the  integrity  of  the  Nation's  highway 
system.  Deferred  maintenance  on  the 
Nation's  hiehways  actually  exceeds  the 
cost  of  maintenance  deferrals  on  the 
railroads.  And  with  each  rail  line  aban- 
donment thousands  of  traffic  tons  are 
shifted  to  rural  highways.  In  analyzing 
the  impact  of  the  Milwaukee  Road  bank- 
ruptcy, Minnesota  discovered  that  loss 


of  rail  service  to  a  single  coal-fired  util- 
ity womd  oe  at  leasi  bou  trucKs  a  day 
on  Interstate  94.  The  consequences  of 
that  transfer  would  oe  catastrophic.  Rail 
line  rehaouitation  is  far  less  expensive 
than  tiiKhway  reconstruction,  and  few 
have  a  stronger  staKe  in  rail  rehabUita- 
tion  tlian  the  users  of  tne  Nation  s  high- 
ways. 

Against  this  background  of  public 
necessity  the  needs  of  the  Nation  s  rail 
system  are  immense.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  projects  that 
the  industry  wih  suffer  a  $16  billion  capi- 
tal shortfall  between  now  and  1985.  Pas- 
sage of  the  Rail  Deregulation  Act  will 
enable  the  industry  to  meet  some  of 
that  shortfall.  But  sizable  needs  remain, 
and  we  know  from  sad  experience  that 
when  lacing  a  capital  shortage,  railroads 
invariably  starve  lower  density  branch 
hnes  first. 

It  would  be  naive  to  suggest  that  all 
or  even  most  of  the  6.200  miles  of  branch 
line  now  slated  for  potential  abandon- 
ment can  be  preserved.  Bui  it  would  be 
equally  naive  to  deny  that  a  timely  in- 
vestment could  salvage  many  of  these 
lines.  My  own  State  of  Minnesota  pro- 
vides an  excellent  example  of  how  that 
process  works. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  the  two  Milwau- 
kee branch  lines  in  southern  Minnesota 
were  slated  for  abandonment.  Neither 
carried  a  volimie  of  more  than  300  cars 
per  month.  But  through  the  efforts  of 
shippers  along  those  lines,  a  compact 
was  formed  between  the  State,  shippers, 
and  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  to  rehabili- 
tate both  lines.  With  the  help  of  State 
guarantees,  shippers  invested  more  than 
a  quarter  milUon  dollars  of  their  own 
funds.  Rehabilitation  is  now  essentially 
complete,  and  the  results  are  remark- 
able. Volume  on  the  lines  has  increased 
more  than  400  percent.  They  are  gener- 
ating a  cash  flow  profit,  and  the  ship- 
pers' investment  will  soon  be  paid  back 
in  full.  This  process  can  be  repeated  on 
other  bnes.  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry.  The  key  factor  is  the  availabil- 
ity of  capital. 

Only  limited  portions  of  that  capital 
can  come  from  the  rail  industry,  which 
has  rarely  ach'eved  btter  than  a  1 -per- 
cent rate  of  return  in  recnt  years.  Fed- 
eral involvement  will  continue,  but  cer- 
tainly at  a  reduced  rate  so  long  as  cur- 
rent budgetiry  and  economic  conditions 
prevail.  The  future  of  the  rural  rail  sys- 
tem depends  largely  on  the  ingenuity  of 
the  States  in  developing  alternative  capi- 
tal funding  sources  to  replace  the  de- 
clining pool  of  Federal  dollars.  The  bill 
we  introduce  this  morning  offers  a  work- 
able mechanism  to  bridge  that  gap. 

States  are  presently  permitted  to  issue 
industrial  revenue  bonds  under  section 
103  of  the  US.  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Normally,  interest  earned  on  those  bonds 
is  subject  to  the  Federal  income  tax. 
However.  TDB's  Issued  for  construction  of 
fqci'it^es  that  have  a  public  ourpose — 
fac'l't'es  such  as  alroorts  docks,  and 
mass  trans't — have  been  granted  a  tax- 
exempt  status  tmder  section  103  of  the 
code.  But  paradoxically,  current  Federal 
law  does  not  extend  this  exemption  to 
bonds  for  railroad  rehabihtation.  litis 
has  limited  their  usefulness  as  a  mech- 
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anism  for  raising  the  funds  necessary  to 
promote  rail  rehabilitation  at  the  State 
level. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today  will 
alter  that  situation.  Speciflcally,  it 
amends  title  26.  section  103  <  an  4)  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  obliga- 
tions issued  to  finance  certain  railroad 
improvement  projects,  including  the 
construction,  repair,  and  upgrading  of 
rail  beds,  trackage,  depots,  and  switching 
and  signaling  equipment  to  the  list  of 
tax-exempt  facilities. 

The  reasons  for  making  this  change 
are  compelling.  The  bill  will  provide 
State  governments  with  an  effective 
mechanism  to  meet  the  capital  crisis 
created  by  steadily  deteriorating  lines 
and  decreasing  Federal  assistance. 

Moreover,  the  approach  suggested  by 
the  bill  is  consistent  with  the  progres- 
sive shift  in  responsibility  from  the  Fed- 
eral to  the  State  level.  It  encourages 
States  to  prioritize  their  own  rail  needs, 
and  better  utilize  State  resources  to  ad- 
dress them. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  ab- 
surdity of  a  system  which  allows  locali- 
ties to  use  their  bonding  power  for  air- 
ports, docks,  and  industrial  plants,  but 
precludes  Its  use  fc«-  rail  rehabilitation 
on  which  the  communities'  commercial 
existence  may  depend.  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  suggest  when  and  if  the  use  of 
this  authority  is  appropriate.  But  it  is 
our  Intention  to  grant  States  and  locali- 
ties the  power  to  make  that  judgment. 

This  legislation  provides  one  more  ef- 
fecUve  tool  for  the  States  to  use  In  com- 
bating the  capital  shortage  that  afflicts 
the  Nation's"  rural  transportation  sys- 
ton.  I  urge  all  Senators  to  cwislder  the 
proposal,  and  give  It  their  fiill  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  COTisent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows  : 

8.  740 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  of  section  103  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Industrial 
development  bonds)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (9)  as  paragraph  (10)  and 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  paragraph : 

"(9)  Raiuoad  asHAWLTtATioK.— Paragraph 
(1)  ahall  not  apply  to  any  obllgaUon  which 
i»  part  of  an  Issue  substantlaUy  all  of  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  provide  financ- 
ing for — 

"(A)  railroad  rehabiuutlon,  including  the 
acquisition,  construction,  reconstruction  or 
erection  of  any  roadbed,  track,  trestle,  depot 
•witching  and  signaling  equipment,  or  any 
related  equipment,  but  not  including  rolllna 
stock,  or  " 

"(B)  acquisition  of  land  or  rights-of-way 
,^'^"'°°  ''"'  railroad  rehabUltatlon - 
(b)   Paragraph   (10)   of  section  103(b)    of 

such  Code   (relating  to  exceptions),  m«. 

t^^J'*'^  ^l  ""''^"on  (*) .  1«  amended  by 

8k:.  a.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
j^tk.n  Of  tWs  Act  shau  apply  to  obllgatlo^ 
Issued  after  September  30,  1981. 


^u,^;  D^^HENBEROER  (for 
^foseU.  Mr.  Ajtorews,  Mr 
P«ssLM.     Mr.     Abdnor.     Mr 

fl  7A1  ^"i:!^-  *°^  ^  Baucus)  : 
8.  741.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equita- 


ble resolution  regarding  leaseholds  on 
abandoned  rail  line  property;  to  the 
Comjnittee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

RAJi.    SHIPPERS    PKOTICTION    ACT    OF    1«81 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  legislation  today  which  will 
protect  the  rights  of  grain  elevators  and 
other  small  busmesses  located  on  aban- 
doned rail  lines. 

Elevator  operators  are  often  "double 
losers '  when  rail  line  abandonments 
occur. 

First,  they  lose  access  to  their  primary 
mode  of  transportation.  Worse  still,  the 
many  elevators  constructed  on  land 
leased  from  the  railroads  rim  the  risk  of 
haViUg  that  land  sold  out  trom  unaer 
them. 

Fortunately,  this  latter  problem  can  be 
effectively  resolved  by  a  simple  change 
in  current  abandonment  staiuies. 

Present  law  does  not  require  the  rail- 
road to  protect  the  rights  of  its  lessees 
when  hquidat^ng  properties  along  aban- 
doned rights-of-way.  Lessees,  partic- 
ularly grain  elevators,  make  sizable  cap- 
ital investments  on  those  properties. 

Railroads  encourage  those  investments 
and  draw  substantial  benefit  from  them. 
But  because  they  lease  rather  than  own 
the  property,  elevator  operators  and 
other  smaU  businessmen  have  no  way  to 
protect  the  existence  of  their  business 
should  the  railroad  decide  to  liquidate 
the  leased  land. 

The  problem  arises  because  railroads 
often  prefer  to  sell  the  abandoned  rights- 
of-way  as  a  single  unit.  Elevators  and 
other  small  businesses  leasing  portions  of 
the  right-of-way  are  not  given  the  op- 
portunity to  purchase  their  leaseholds, 
even  when  they  have  the  desire  and 
ability  to  do  so.  This  Is  more  than  a 
hypothetical  problem.  In  Minnesota,  we 
have  experienced  several  cases  where  a 
railroad  either  sold  or  threatened  to  sell 
leased  property  out  from  under  an 
operating  elevator.  In  at  least  one  case 
this  resulted  in  liquidation  of  the  busi- 
ness and  substantial  loss  to  its  operators. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  railroads  have 
generally  made  a  sincere  effort  to  protect 
lessees  wh«i  liquidating  these  rights-of- 
way.  But  there  are  exceptions,  and  with 
6,200  miles  of  branch  line  now  scheduled 
for  possible  abandonment  the  problem 
is  likely  to  increase  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  propose  to  resolve  that  problem  by 
simply  granting  lessees  a  "right-of -first- 
refusal"  in  the  event  the  property  they 
lease  is  offered  for  sale.  Although  the 
principal  beneficiaries  would  be  grain 
elevators,  the  rights  granted  by  this 
legislation  would  benefit  any  commercial 
enterprise  leasing  property  along  aban- 
doned rights-of-way. 

This  legislation  costs  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment nothing.  It  establishes  no  new 
bureaucracy.  But  it  protects  the  invest- 
ments of  thousands  of  small  business, 
agricultural  co-ops,  and  the  farmers  who 
depend  on  them.  I  urge  you  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation  so  the  prob- 
lems experienced  in  Minnesota  will  not 
be  repeated  in  your  State  and  other  parts 
of  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
followB: 


S.  741 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Inited  States  of 
i4meri_a  m  Congress  ussemoied,  Ihat  (a) 
secilon  1^,906  ox  iitle  49,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  oy — 

(1)  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
the  first  sentence  thereof, 

(2>  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lon.ng  aeM  suusectlon: 

"(bMi)  When  the  Intersute  Commerce 
Commlsolon  finds  under  section  10^03  of 
this  title  that  the  present  or  future  public 
convenience  and  necessity  require  or  permit 
abandonment  or  discontinuance,  the  Com- 
mission shail  determine  the  economic  Im- 
pact of  such  abandonment  upon  lease- 
holders, employing  10  or  more  persons  on  the 
site  of  such  leasehold,  and  the  communities 
in  which  such  lease  Is  held.  Where  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  termination  of  such 
lease  will  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  such 
leaseholder  and  community  the  Commission 
shall  provide  In  the  order  of  abandonment 
the  conditions  described  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3). 

"(2)  Where  the  Commission  makes  an 
affirmative  finding  under  paragraph  (1)  the 
order  of  abandonment  sh:ill  provide  that — 

"(A)  the  carrier  shall  be  prohibited  from 
disposing  of  such  leased  property  for  a  period 
of  180  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
order,  unless  the  properties  have  first  been 
orTered  to  the  leaseholder  on  terms  no  less 
favorable  than  any  other  offer  made  to  the 
carrier  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  order; 

"(B)  the  carrier  shall  provide  written 
notice  of  any  proposed  sale  of  leasehold  prop- 
erty to  the  lessee  not  less  than  60  days  prior 
to  the  anticipated  sale  of  such  property; 

'"(C)  the  carrier  shall  provide  not  less 
than  10  days  for  the  lessee  to  advise  the 
carrier  in  writing  of  an  Intention  to  make  an 
offer  to  purchase  the  leased  property:  and 

"(D)  the  carrier  and  the  lessee  (who  has 
notified  the  carrier  In  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (C) )  agree  to  terms  of  sale  with- 
in 20  days  after  notice  Is  given  to  the  carrier 
under  subparagraph  (C). 

"(3)  (A)  Where  a  lessee  makes  an  offer 
which  meets  or  exceeds  any  other  offer  the 
carrier  has  received  for  the  subject  property 
the  carrier  shall  sell  such  property  to  the 
lessee. 

"(B)  Where  a  lessee  and  a  carrier  cannot 
agree  to  the  price  for  the  sale  of  the  subject 
property  the  parties  shall  submit  such  dls- 
arreement  to  binding  arbitration.  Such  arbi- 
tration shall  be  conducted  by  a  panel  of  3 
persons,  one  selected  by  each  party  and  the 
third  selected  by  the  persons  chosen  by  each 
party.". 


By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  742.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  rrovide  expanded  op- 
portunities for  ind'vlduals  to  earn  edu- 
cational assistance  benefits  based  on 
honorable  active  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

LEGISLATION     RELATING     TO     CI     EDUCATION 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  new  prorosal  for  pro- 
viding GI  education  benefits  to  veterans 
and  members  of  the  i*rmed  Forces.  It 
is  called  the  veterans  education  and 
training  (VET)  program. 

The  bill  is  an  improvement  of  one  I 
introduced  during  the  96th  Congress 
(S.  2020)  and  reintroduced  earlier  this 
year  (S.  48).  My  first  proposal  was  lim- 
ited in  scorje.  It  provided  a  basic  pro- 
gram of  education  for  individuals  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  for  more  than 
2  years.  Longer  periods  of  service,  under 
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the  proposal,  would  increase  the  Indi- 
vidual's benefits. 

One  shortcoming  in  the  design  of  my 
earlier  legislation  is  that  it  required 
those  in  less  needed  military  occupa- 
tions to  serve  longer  to  earn  the  same 
benefits  as  others.  WhUe  I  continue  to 
believe  that  there  is  merit  in  targeting, 
I  believe  there  should  be  a  basic  program 
of  benefits  which  all  military  personnel 
would  earn  at  the  same  level.  If  the  serv- 
ices want  to  provide  their  own  "kickers" 
for  those  in  critical  skill  or  combat  posi- 
tions, that  could  be  done  under  a  sepa- 
rate. Defense  Department- administered 
program. 

My  new  bill  will  allow  persons  enlist- 
ing or  reenlisting  in  the  Armed  Forces 
to  earn  up  to  36  months  of  education 
benefits  by  completing  4  years  of  honor- 
able service.  Those  who  do  not  compiete 
4  years  will  receive  less  benefits.  How- 
ever, no  benefits  will  be  paid  to  persons 
completing  less  than  2  years  of  service. 
Individuals  may  begin  to  use  their 
benefits  alter  they  have  completed  2 
years  of  service.  They  will  receive  the 
same  educational  assistance  payment  as 
veterans  who  are  training  under  the 
Vietnam-era  GI  bill  program.  It  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  this  payment 
schedule  is  smaller  than  would  be  pro- 
vided by  other  OI  education  proposals. 
However,  I  have  chosen  to  keep  it  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

First,  we  must  seek  to  create  a  fair  GI 
education  program,  not  an  overly  gen- 
erous one.  Second,  the  payment  struc- 
ture and  amount  of  the  current  GI  bill 
must  be  considered  adequate  for  our 
goals.  If  not,  we  must  admit  that  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  have 
been  remiss  in  our  duty  to  Vietnam-era 
veterans.  Finally,  any  new  program  must 
be  kept  within  the  realm  of  affordabil- 
ity.  We  can  easily  adjust  upward  the 
payment  amounts  to  suit  our  needs. 

The  second  major  provision  of  my  new 
bill  provides  the  veteran  an  opportunity 
to  save  for  his  or  her  spouse  or  children's 
educauion.  I  have  included  this  approach 
because  of  the  strong  calls  by  service 
representativies  for  a  transferability 
provision. 

Direct  transferability  of  benefits  could, 
I  am  told,  ultimately  cost  as  much  as  $4 
billion  per  year  in  addition  to  whatever 
benefits  are  paid  to  the  veteran.  That 
projection  is  based  on  payments  of  only 
$342  per  month  to  full-time  students. 

My  transferability  program  deals 
with  the  long-term  cost  problem  and  it 
also  significantly  improves  administra- 
tive procedures  by  establishing  an  ofiBcial 
account  for  all  who  choose  to  participate. 
The  program  is  modeled  after  the  cur- 
rent veterans  education  assistance  pro- 
gram (VEAP) .  It  will  allow  service  mem- 
bers who  have  more  than  6  years  in  the 
Armed  Forces  to  contribute  $25  to  $100 
per  month.  This  money  would  be  placed 
in  a  fund. 

When  the  member  has  completed  10 
years  of  service,  the  Defense  Department 
would  add  $2  for  every  dollar  in  the 
fund.  Contributions  made  after  the  serv- 
ice member's  loth  anniversary  of  serv- 
ice would  receive  the  2-for-l  match  on 
deposit.    The    individual's    contribution 


would  be  limited  to  $6,000,  making  the 
maximum  Government  contribution 
$12,000. 

A  student  training  under  this  program 
would  receive  a  benefit  of  $500  per  month 
for  36  months.  Yet.  it  would  cost  the 
service  member  less  than  $500  per  month 
if  contributions  are  begim  between  the 
member's  6th  and  8th  year  of  service. 
Overall,  I  expect  this  portion  of  my  pro- 
gram will  cost  about  $45  million  per  year 
group,  with  a  high-year  cost  of  $475 
million. 

The  final  major  provision  of  the  legis- 
lation will  aUow  Individuals  to  take  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Armed  Forces 
to  use  their  education  benefits  and  com- 
plete a  degree.  In  return,  they  would  be 
required  to  serve  2  months  for  every 
month  of  leave  taken.  This  will  greatlv 
enhance  retention  of  service  personnel 
who  are  seriously  interested  in  education. 
I  have  made  one  other  significant  im- 
provement over  my  original  pro'^osal. 
The  measure  I  am  introducing  today  In- 
cludes a  provision  for  those  serving  in 
the  Nation's  Reserve  Forces  to  receive  GI 
bill  benefits.  Reserve  prrsoxmel  wculd 
earn  9  months  of  educational  assistance 
upon  completion  of  2  years  of  service. 
For  each  3  months  of  additional  service, 
they  would  earn  1  month  of  educational 
benefits. 

There  is  little  doubt  about  the  need 
for  a  new  veterans  education  prograpi. 
Indeed,  the  o!d  GI  bill  should  never  have 
been  terminated.  A  plethora  of  studies 
demonstrate  its  value  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices, the  veteran,  and  the  Nation. 

One  study  shows  that  as  many  as  36 
percent  of  the  people  who  joined  the 
Armed  Forces  before  termination  of  the 
GI  b'll  enlisted  to  receive  those  benefits. 
Another  shows  that  veterans  are  gen- 
erally better  educated  than  their  civilian 
coimterparts  and  usually  earn  a  better 
wage.  Finally,  there  has  been  testimony 
that  veterans  who  train  under  the  GI 
bill  return  more  to  the  Treasury  in  taxes 
than  the  United  States  pays  for  their 
education. 

One  of  the  recurring  themes  I  have 
heard  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee 's  that  a  program  of  edu- 
cational assistance  for  those  who  serve 
is  badly  needed.  The  military  services 
have  Usted  the  return  of  the  GI  bill  as 
a  top  priority. 

As  the  first  Senator  to  introduce  a  GI 
bill  prorosal  in  the  96th  Connxess  and  as 
one  of  those  responsible  for  the  test  pro- 
gram of  educational  benefits  included  in 
the  fiscal  year  1981  defense  authorisa- 
tion bill,  I  do  not  share  the  official  De- 
fense Department  view  that  we  can  afford 
to  wait  an  addit'onal  year  before  ap- 
proving a  new  GI  bill  program.  The 
services  have  testified  that  they  th'nk  an 
educat'ona'  bene^'ts  program  is  essential. 
A  1-year  delav  in  implementing  a  pro- 
gram to  renlace  the  unsuccessful  VK/'P 
program  cou'd  seriously  set  back  efforts 
to  recruit  adequate  numbers  of  quaUty 
personnel. 

Educational  assistance  could  do  more 
than  dollars  applied  to  across-the-board 
pay  increases  in  the  effort  to  attract  the 
individuals  the  services  need  to  fill  criti- 
cal skill  positions.  I  do  not  see  that  any- 


thing is  gained  by  waiting  a  year  for  the 
test  program  to  be  evaluated.  We  have  a 
solid  program  with  a  proven  record  in 
the  Vietnam -era  GI  bill.  That  program 
is  the  basis  for  my  legislation.  With  the 
improvements  I  have  made — establishing 
a  rniri'TH'm  service  period  for  benefit  eli- 
gibility, requiring  4  years  of  service  for 
full  benefits,  extending  benefits  to  those 
in  the  Reserves,  providing  a  contribuUMT 
transferability  program,  and  allowmg 
educational  leaves  of  absence — that  pro- 
gram should  only  be  strengthened. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Noncommis- 
sioned Officers  Association  of  the  USA 
(NCOA)  for  their  assistance  in  develop- 
ing this  legislation.  I  believe  the  program 
is  a  good  one.  It  represents  the  kind  of 
direction  we  should  be  moving  in  as  we 
seek  to  strengthen  our  military  forces, 
and  it  refiects  my  firm  beUef  that  the 
Nation  should  give  proper  recognition  to 
those  who  have  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces. 

This  approach,  I  believe,  merits  the 
fullest  consideration  by  the  Congress.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  Senator 
Alan  Simpson,  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  and  with  all  of  those 
in  the  Senate  interested  In  providing  a 
program  of  educational  assistance  for 
those  who  serve. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (by  request) : 
S.  744.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  issue  and  sell  general 
obligation  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing certain  Uabi'.ities  of  the  District,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

DISralJT  OF  COLUMBIA  BOND  AUTBOBIZATION 
ACT  OF  19B1 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Mayor  Marion  Barry,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing leg  s!ation  which  would  grant 
authority  to  the  Distr'ct  to  issue  goieral 
obligation  bonds  for  the  pmrpose  of  pay- 
ing eligible  operating  liabilities.  Identi- 
cal legislation  to  this  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  RepresenteUves 
by  Congressman  Walter  Fauntroy.  My 
purpose  in  introducing  this  bill  is  to  al- 
low the  Senate  amp'e  time  to  review  the 
proposal  in  conjunction  with  the  House. 
As  my  colleagues  may  know,  the  Dis- 
trict was  granted  the  authority  to  enter 
the  bond  market  for  the  purpose  of  fund- 
ing capital  improvements  projects  oy  the 
District  of  Columbia  Celf-Govemmeni 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973,  commonly  known  as  tne  Home 
Rule  Act.  The  city  does  not,  however, 
have  the  power  to  sell  bonas  for  any 
other  purpose.  This  legislation  would 
grant  them  that  power  with  respect  to 
funding  operating  deficits. 

Mr  President,  the  first  full  audit  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  books  has  just 
been  successfully  completed.  The  audit 
rendered  an  unqualified  ooinlon.  thereby 
removing  one  of  the  last  major  road- 
blocks in  the  way  of  the  city's  entry  into 
the  municipal  bond  market.  At  the  same 
time,  the  audit  for  fiscal  year  1980  did 
reveal  that  the  city  is  ooerating  with  an 
accumulated  $388  million  deficit,  a  por- 
tion of  which  was  discovered  when  the 
city  switched  from  Its  congressionally 
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permitted  cash  method  of  accounting  to 
the  accrual  method  required  to  inept 
generally  accepted  accounting  practices. 
It  is  aear  tnat  the  city  cannot  continue 
to  operate  in  the  red.  Many  steps  have 
been  taken  by  the  Mayor  to  siow  spend- 
ing and  to  brmg  the  city  into  a  fiscally 
sound  state.  Prospects  for  achieving  a 
balanced  budget  m  fiscal  years  1^82  and 
1983  are  promising.  But  additional 
moneys  are  necessary  to  fund  fully  the 
accumulated  deficit  while  maintaining 
services  and  adequately  compensating 
District  employees. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Home  Rule 
Act,  It  set  In  motion  the  mechani.sm  by 
which  the  District  of  Columbia  was  able 
to  achieve  a  measure  of  self-government. 
The  city  and  its  leaders  have  worked  dil- 
igently ever  since  to  meet  Its  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Home  Rule  Charter. 
This  legislative  proposal  is  one  more  ex- 
ample of  the  District's  determination  to 
address  its  problems  In  a  responsible  and 
timely  manner. 

While  legislation  allowing  the  city  to 
go  to  the  bond  market  to  fund  operating 
liabilities  may  not  be  the  best  answer  to 
the  fiscal  crunch  being  experienced  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  this  bill  represents 
a  starting  point  from  which  we  in  the 
Congress,  the  District's  leaders,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capital  can  ad- 
dress the  city's  accumulated  fiscal  prob- 
lems. My  Subcommittee  on  Governmen- 
tal Efflclency  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  review  the  proposal  carefully 
within  the  overall  picture  of  sound  finan- 
cial management  and  a  fisctuly  heaiihy 
municipality. 

Many  questions  remain  unanswered, 
including  the  prospects  for  an  investment 
grade  rating  for  District  bonds.  We  hope 
to  answer  such  questions  fully  during  our 
deliberations  on  this  proposal  and  to  do 
what  we  can,  in  these  fiscally  tight  times 
for  all,  to  assist  the  city  in  eliminating 
its  accumulated  operating  liabilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  744 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled,  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia 
Bond  Authorization  Act  of  1981". 
oeriNiTiONs 
Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "bonds",  except  when  refer- 
ence Is  made  to  bonds  authorized  pursuant 
to  the  Home  Rule  Act.  means  the  general 
obligation  bonds  of  the  District  authorized 
to  be  Issued  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  term  "CouncU  '  means  the  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  provided  for  by 
section  401  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  (DC  Code 
sec.  1-141). 

(c)  The  term  "Dtetrlct"  means  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(d)  The  term  "District  revenues"  means 
District  revenues  as  defined  In  section   103 

i-i22aof)*  ^"^  ^"^^  ^"^  ^°^-  ^°*'*'  ^'=- 

(e)  The  term  "eligible  liabilities"  means 
aU  current  liabilities  of  the  District  In  the 
general  fund,  excluding  liabilities  relating  to 


advance  coUectlon  of  taxes,  annual  leave  due 
to  employees  and  Interest  on  loans  from  the 
United  States  ireasury.  which  current  llaoU- 
ities  shall  be  determined  as  of  beptemoer  30. 
1980.  as  reported  in  the  Annual  Financial  Re- 
port of  the  District  as  audited  Oy  an  Inae- 
pendent  auditor  In  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles. 

(f)  Ihe  term  "Home  Rule  Act"  means  the 
District  of  Columbia  Self -Government  and 
Qovermnental  Reorganization  Act.  as 
amended  (r>ubllc  Iiaw  93-198). 

(g)  The  term  "Mayor"  means  the  Mayor  of 
the  District  as  provided  for  by  section  421  of 
the  Home  Rule  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-161). 

(h)  The  term  "net  eligible  liabilities" 
means  the  aggregate  amount  of  ellglale 
liabilities  minus  the  aggregate  sjnount  of 
current  assets  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Dis- 
trict determined  as  of  September  30.  1980.  as 
reported  In  the  Annual  Flnanclsd  Report  of 
the  District  as  audited  by  an  Independent 
auditor  In  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles.  Net  eligible 
llabUltles  equal  «184,000.000. 

DISTKICT'S  ATTTHORmr  TO  ISSI7E  GENERAL  OBLI- 
GATION   BONDS    TO    PAT     ELIGIBLE    LIABILITTES 

Se=.  3.  (a)  The  District  Is  authorized  to 
Incur  Indebtedness  by  Issuing  general  obli- 
gation bonds  for  the  purpose  of — 

(1)  paying  eligible  liabilities: 

(2)  reimbursing  the  general  fund  of  the 
■  District   for  funds  expended  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980.  to  pay  eligible  liabilities; 

(3)  paying  costs  Incidental  to  the  Issuance 
of  the  bonds:  and 

(4)  providing  the  amounts  to  be  paid  from 
the  bond  proceeds  Into  a  reasonably  required 
debt  service  reserve  fund  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided by  the  act  of  the  Council  authorizing 
the  bonds  adopted  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
bonds  Issued  shall  not  exceed  net  eligible 
llabUltles  of  $184,000,000.  plus  costs  Inciden- 
tal to  the  Issuance  of  the  bonds  and  the 
amount  needed  to  provide  the  debt  service 
reserve  fund  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

AtlTHORlTT  TO  ISSUE  BONDS;  REDEMPTION  PRO- 
VISIONS; APPLICABILITT  OP  HOME  RULE  ACT 
PROVISIONS 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Council,  by  one  or  more 
acts  adopted  In  the  manner  provided  In  the 
Home  Rule  Act.  may  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  all  or  any  part  of  the  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  bonds,  not  exceeding  the  amount 
of  the  bonds  authorized  to  be  Issued  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  this  Act.  Any  such  act 
shall  take  effect  immediately  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section  602(c)  of  the  Home  Rule  Act 
(DC.  Code  sec.  l-147(c))  shall  not  apply 
thereto. 

(b)  Any  such  act  shall  set  forth  a  plan  for 
the  financing  of  the  amount  required  an- 
nually for  the  payment  of  the  maturing  prin- 
cipal of  and  Interest  on  the  bonds  thereby 
authorized,  which  plan  shall  identify — 

(1)  by  type  all  new  or  increased  taxes  or 
charges  proposed; 

(2)  by  source,  all  new  or  increased  reve- 
nues anticipated  to  be  applied;  and 

(3)  proposed  expenditure  reductions  or 
other  reasons  Justifying  the  avaUablllty  of 
any  existing  District  revenues. 

(c)  The  District  may  reserve  the  right  to 
redeem  any  Issue  of  bonds  In  whole  or  In 
part,  before  maturity  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  price  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Mayor 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  such  bonds. 

(d)  Except  as  expressly  provided  for  In 
this  Act.  the  provisions  of  the  Home  Rule 
Act  pertaining  to  the  authorization.  Issuance, 
and  payment  of  general  obligation  bonds! 
Including,  without  limiting  the  generality  of 
the  foregoing,  the  provisions  of  section  603 
(b)  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
47-228(b)).  and  Charter  Amendment  Num- 


bered 1  (D.C.  Code.  sees.  1-181  to  1-187), 
shall  not  apply  to  the  authorization.  Is- 
suance, or  payment  of  the  bonds. 

PUBLICATION  OP  BORROWING  LEGISLATION 

Sec.  5.  (a  )The  Mayor  shaU  publish  once 
In  at  least  one  newspaper  of  general  circula- 
tion within  the  Dlsuict  any  act  of  the  Coun- 
cil authorizing  the  Issuance  of  bonds,  to- 
gether with  a  notice  of  the  enactment  there- 
of In  substantially  the  following  form: 
"Notice 

"The  following  act  (published  herewith), 
authorizing  the  Issuance  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  for  the  purpose  of  paying  certain 
liabilities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In- 
curred on  or  prior  to  September  30,  ij80,  or 
to  reimburse  the  District  for  funds  expended 
afi,er  such  date  to  pay  such  llabUltles.  has 
t>ecome  effective.  The  time  within  which  a 
suit,  action,  or  proceeding  quesiiomng  the 
vaUdlty  of  such  bonds  can  be  commenced, 
wUl  expire  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
first  publication  of  this  notice,  as  provided 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  Bond  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1981. 


Mayor." 
(b)  Neither  the  failure  to  pubUsh  the  no- 
tice provided  for  In  subsection  (a)  of  ttUa 
section  nor  any  error  In  any  publication 
thereof  shall  Impair  the  effectiveness  of  any 
act  of  the  Council  authorizing  the  Issuance 
of  bonds  nor  the  validity  of  any  bonds  Issued 
pursuant  thereto. 

SBORT   PERIOD   OF  LIMITATION 

Sec.  6.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  first  publication 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act  or  the  no- 
tice of  the  enactment  of  an  act  authorizing 
the  Issuance  of  bonds: 

(a)  any  recitals  or  statements  of  fact  con- 
tained In  such  act  or  In  the  preambles  of  the 
titles  thereof  shall  be  deemed  to  be  true  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  validity  of 
the  bonds  thereby  authorized,  and  the  Dis- 
trict and  all  others  Interested  shall  there- 
after be  estopped  from  denying  the  same; 

(b)  such  act  and  ail  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  the  authorization  of  the  Is- 
suance of  such  bonds  shall  be  conclusively 
presumed  to  have  been  duly  and  regularly 
taken,  passed,  and  done  by  the  District  in 
full  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  of  all  laws  applicable  thereto;  and 

(c)  the  validity  of  such  act  and  proceed- 
ings shall  not  thereafter  be  questioned  by 
either  a  party  plaintiff  or  a  party  defendant, 
and  no  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  In  any 
suit,  action,  or  proceeding  questioning  their 
validity,  except  In  a  suit,  action,  or  proceed- 
ing commenced  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
such  twenty-day  period. 

ISSUANCE  OP  bonds;  MATURITY ;  EXECUTION  OP 
bonds;  DETERMINATION  OF  TERMS,  FORM 
AND  CONTENTS  OF  BONDS 

Sec.  7  (a)  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-day 
period  specified  in  section  6  of  this  Act,  the 
Mayor  may  Issue  the  bonds  authorized  by  the 
aot  published  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this 
Act.  An  Issue  of  bonds  Is  hereby  defined  to  be 
all  or  any  part  of  the  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  bond  so  authorized.  The  Mayor 
may  sell  any  issue  of  bonds  at  either  public 
or  private  sale  In  such  manner  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be   In  the  public   interest. 

(b)  The  bonds  of  each  Issue  shall  be  pay- 
able In  annual  Installments  beginning  not 
more  than  tliree  years  after  the  date  of  such 
bonds  and  ending  nof  more  than  thirty  years 
from  such  date. 

(c)  Bonds  shall  be  executed  by  the  fac- 
simile signature  of  the  ofBcers  designated  by 
the  act  of  the  Council  authorizing  such 
bonds,  to  sign  the  bonr^s.  with  the  exception 
that  at  least  one  signature  shall  be  manual. 
Coupons   attached  to  bonds  shall   be  au- 
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thentlcated  by  the  facsimile  signature  of  the 
Mayor  unless  the  Council  shall  provide  other- 
wise. All  other  matters  relating  to  the  terms, 
form,  and  contents  of  bonds  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Mayor. 

SEGREGATION  OP  PROCEEDS;  REPORTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
bonds  shall  be  deposited  In  a  special  ac- 
count In  a  federally  Insured  financial  institu- 
tion in  the  District,  shall  be  segregated  from 
other  funds  of  the  District  and  shall  be  ex- 
pended only  for  the  purpose  for  which  such 
bonds  were  authorized  to  be  issued.  In  the 
event  that  any  portion  of  such  proceeds  Is 
not  expended  for  such  piUT>ose,  such  portion 
shall  be  applied  only  to  the  payment  of  an- 
nual debt  service  on  the  bonds. 

(b)  Any  moneys  realized  on  any  Invest- 
ment of  the  proceeds  of  IXDnds  sliall  be 
credited  to  such  special  account  and  shall  be 
used  only — 

(1)  for  the  purpose  for  which  such  bonds 
were  authorized  to  be  issued; 

(2)  to  pay  annual  debt  service  on  the 
bonds;  or 

(3)  to  pay  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
such  special  account. 

(c)  No  moneys  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
such  s-eclal  account  without  prior  certifica- 
tion by  the  Mayor,  or  his  designee,  that  such 
amount  will  be  expended  in  compliance  with 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  District  shall  keep  an  account  of 
all  transactions  Involving  the  bond  pro- 
ceeds which  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce.  the  District  of 
Columbia  auditor,  and  by  Independent  audi- 
tors apoolnted  by  the  Mayor. 

(e)  The  District  shall  report  annually  to 
Congress  on  Its  use  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds  and  as  to  Its  payment  of  the  principal 
of  and  Interest  on  the  bonds. 

BONDS  secured  BY  THE  FULL  FAITH  AND  CRSDIT 
OF   THE    DISTRICT 

Sec.  9.  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  and  Is  hereby  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  of  and  the  Interest 
on  all  bonds  whether  or  not  such  pledge  be 
stated  In  the  bonds  or  in  the  act  authorizing 
the  Issuance  thereof. 

GENERAL   AUTHORITY   TO  PLEDGE   DISTRICT  REVE- 
NUES  TO   SECURE   BONDS 

Sec  10.  (a)  An  act  of  the  Council  author- 
izing the  Issuance  of  general  obligation 
bonds  of  the  District,  whether  adopted  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  pursuant  to  the  Home 
Rule  Act,  may  pledge  any  District  revenues 
as  additional  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
bonds  authorized  thereby.  In  such  event, 
such  act  may  contain  provisions  which  may 
be  a  part  of  the  contract  with  the  holders  of 
the  bonds  thereby  authorized — 

( 1 )  describing  the  particular  District  reve- 
nues pledged  as  additional  security  for  the 
bonds; 

(2)  creating  a  debt  service  reserve  fund 
or  other  special  funds: 

(3)  authorizing  the  Mayor  to  execute  a 
trust  indenture  securing  the  bonds; 

(4)  vesting  in  the  trustee  under  such 
trust  indenture  such  properties,  rights,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  in  trust  as  may  be  deter- 
mined  necessary,   convenient,   or  desirable: 

(5)  authorizing  the  Mayor  to  enter  into 
and  amend  such  agreements  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  convenient,  or  desirable 
concerning  the  custody,  collection,  use.  dis- 
position, security,  investment  and  payment 
of  the  bond  proceeds  and  pledged  District 
revenues,  and  the  doln^  of  any  act  (Inc'ud- 
ing  refraining  from  doing  any  act)  which 
the  District  would  have  the  right  to  do  In 
the  absence  of  such  agreement; 

(6)  the  remedies  of  the  holders  of  the 
bonds  in  the  event  of  a  default;  and 

(7)  authorizing  and  empowering  the  Mayor 
to  do  any  and  all  other  things  necessary, 
proper,  or  expedient  In  connection  with  the 


issuance,  sale,  delivery,  securing,  and  pay- 
ment of  the  bonds. 

(b)  Any  provision  of  article  8  of  title  28 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  the  con- 
trary nowlthstandlng,  any  such  pledge  of 
District  revenues  shall  be  valid,  binding,  and 
perfected  from  the  time  when  sucii  pledge 
Is  made  without  any  physical  delivery  of 
the  collateral  or  further  act.  and  the  Hen 
of  any  such  pledge  shall  be  valid,  binding, 
and  perfected  agilast  all  parties  having 
claims  of  any  kind  In  tort,  contract,  or  oth- 
erwise against  the  District  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  such  parties  have  notice 
thereof.  No  Instrument  by  which  such  a 
pledge  is  created  nor  any  financing  statement 
need  be  recorded  or  filed. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  466  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  47-216).  any 
issue  of  bonds  authorized  pursuant  to  the 
Home  Rule  Act  which  shall  be  additionally 
secured  by  a  pledge  of  District  revenues  pur- 
suant to  this  section  may  be  sold  by  the 
Mayor  prior  to  the  expiration  of  two  yeeu^ 
from  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
District  during  which  this  Act  shall  take 
effect,  at  either  public  or  private  sale  In  such 
manner  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest. 

DEBT  LIMITATION  COMPtTTATIONS 

Sec.  11.  Principal  and  interest  payments 
due  on  issued  bonds  shall  not  be  included 
in  the  computation  under  section  603(b)  of 
the  Home  Rule  Act  (DC,  Code.  sec.  47-228 
(b) ) .  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
other  general  obligation  bonds  or  Treasury 
capital  project  loans  may  be  Issued  within 
the   limitation  prescribed   thereby. 

EXEMPTIONS  PROM  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  PROCESS 

Sec.  12.  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
446  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
47-224)  shall  not  apply  to — 

(a)  amounts  obligated  or  expended  from 
the  proceeds  (Inclusive  of  accrued  Interest 
and  premiums)  derived  from  the  sale  of 
any  bonds: 

(b)  amounts  approved,  obligated,  or  ex- 
pended for  the  payment  (as  to  either  prin- 
cipal or  Interest,  or  both,  inclusive  of  any 
redemption  premium)   of  any  bonds;   or 

(c)  the  pledge,  transfer,  or  assignment 
of  any  District  revenues  to  secure  or  other- 
wise to  provide  for  the  payment  of  any 
bonds. 

TAX  exemption;    LEGAL  INVESTICENT 

Sec.  13.  The  provisions  of  sections  485  and 
485  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  (DC.  Code,  sees. 
47-252  and  47-253)  shall  a|^ly  to  all  bonds. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  14.  This  Act  shall  taVe  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  thereof. 

Section  bt  Section  Analysis 

Sec.  1.  Provides  that  the  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Bond  Authori- 
zation Act  of  1981." 

Sec.  2.  Defines  the  terms  "bonds",  "Coun- 
cU", "District".  "District  Revenues".  "eUgl- 
ble  llabUltles".  "Home  Rule  Act".  "Mayor", 
and  net  eligible  liabilities,"  as  used  in  the 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  Authorizes  the  District  to  Issue  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds  for  the  purooses  of  oay- 
Ing  eligible  liabilities,  reimbursing  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
any  payments  already  made  in  settlement 
of  eligible  liability  obligations,  paying  costs 
Incidental  to  the  issuance  of  the  bonds,  and 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  debt 
servlr'e  reservt   fund. 

(b)  Establishes  that  the  aggregate  princi- 
pal amount  of  bonds  Issued  shall  not  exceed 
$184  million,  plus  costs. 

Sec.  4.  Authorizes  the  CouncU  to  act  to 
Issue  the  bonds  authorized  by  this  Act,  and 
eUmlnates  the  Congressional  lay-over  provi- 
sions In  the  Home  Rule  Act. 

(b)  Requires  that  the  act  authorizing  the 


Issuance  of  the  bonds  by  the  Council  set 
forth  a  plan  for  the  financing  of  the  amount 
required  annually  for  the  payment  of  the 
principal  and  Interest  on  the  bonds.  The 
plan  shall  Include: 

(1)  by  type,  ail  new  or  Increased  taxes 
or  charges  proposed; 

(2)  by  source,  all  new  or  Increased  reve- 
nues anticipated  to  be  applied;  and 

(3)  proposed  exi>endlture  reductions  or 
otlier  reasons  Justifying  the  avaUablllty  of 
any  existing  District  revenues. 

(c)  Provides  for  the  early  redemption  of 
the  bonds  at  a  price  and  under  terms  set  by 
the  Mayor. 

(d)  Provides  that  except  as  expressly  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act.  the  limitations  In  the 
Home  Rule  Act  pertaining  to  the  authoriza- 
tion. Issuance,  and  payment  of  general  ob- 
ligation bonds  stiaU  not  apply  to  the  author- 
ization, lssuan:e  and/or  payment  of  the 
bonds  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Provides  for  publication  of  no- 
tice of  Intent  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  Issue  lx)nds  and  the  actual  CouncU  Act 
authorizing  the  Issuance. 

(b)  Provides  that  failure  to  publish  notice 
as  descrit>ed  in  subsection  5 (a)  shall  not 
impair  the  effectiveness  of  any  Act  of  the 
CouncU  authorizing  the  issuance  of  bonds 
nor  the  validity  of  any  bonds  Issued. 

Sec.  6.  LlmlU  the  period  of  challenges 
against  enactment  or  authorization  of  the 
bonds  to  a  period  of  twenty  (30)  days. 

(a)  Prevents  the  District  and  all  others 
from  denying  any  recitals  or  statements  of 
fact  contained  In  the  bond  issuance  act  and 
Its  preambles  or  titles,  unless  s"ch  are  made 
within  the  period  of  twenty  (20)   days. 

(b)  Provides  conclusive  presumption  that 
aU  proceedings  In  connection  with  the  au- 
thorization and  issuance  of  bonds  were  done 
by  the  District  In  full  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  tblr  Act  unless  such  proceed- 
ings are  challenged  within  twenty  (20)  days. 

(c)  Provides  that  the  validity  of  the  bond 
Issuance  act  and  its  proceedings  stiall  not 
be  questioned  by  any  party  to  a  lawsuit,  and 
that  no  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  In  any 
action  relating  to  the  act.  unless  such  chal- 
lenges are  made  within  the  twenty  (20)  day 
period. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Bonds  may  be  sold  at  the  end 
of  the  twenty  (20)  day  period,  and  may  be 
sold  in  the  whole  aggregate  or  any  portion. 
The  Mayor  may  sell  at  public  auction  or 
through  a  privately  negotiated  sale. 

(b)  Bonds  shall  be  payable  in  annual  In- 
stallments beginning  not  more  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  issuance;  the  bonds 
shall  be  paid  In  full  at  the  end  of  not  more 
than  thirty  (30)   years. 

(c)  Provides  for  the  use  of  a  facsbnlle 
signature  after  one  manual  signature  in 
executing  the  bonds. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Provides  that  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  such  bonds  shall  be  deposited  In 
a  special  segregated  acount  at  a  federaUy 
insured  financial  institution  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Further  prohlblu  the  use  of 
any  excess  proceeds  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  payment  of  the  annual  debt  service. 

(b)  Prohibits  the  use  of  any  Income  earned 
on  the  investment  of  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  bonds  for  any  purpose  other  than: 

(1)  purpose  for  which  said  bonds  wer« 
authorlEed: 

(2)  payment  of  annual  debt  service 

(3)  payment  of  expenses  mcurred  as  a 
result  of  maintenance  of  special  account 

<<•>  Re^u'i-es  re-t location  by  the  Mayftr 
that  any  funds  withdrawn  are  used  In  com- 
pliance with  the  foregoing  provisions. 

(d)  Requires  that  an  »r«x3\'nt  of  i»"  trans- 
actions be  subject  to  audit  by  the  GAG.  the 
District  of  Columbia  Auditor,  and  other 
Independent  auditors. 

(e)  Requires  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
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Sec.  9.  Pledges  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  District  to  the  bonds. 

Sec.  10  (a)  Provides  that  the  Council  may 
pledge  particular  District  revenues  as  addi- 
tional security  for  payment  of  the  bonds. 

(b)  Provides  that  the  bonds  and  anything 
pledged  thereto  shall  be  valid  and  binding 
without  the  formal  requirements  norm&lly 
associated  with  investment  securities. 

(c)  Allows  a  two  (3)  year  period  for  Issu- 
ance of  the  bonds. 

Sec.  11.  Provides  that  the  bonds  are  out- 
side of  the  District's  debt  limitation  con- 
tained In  the  Home  Rule  Act.  This  provision 
applys  only  to  the  bonds  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

See.  IS.  (a)  Exempts  from  the  Appropria- 
tion Process:  Amounts  obligated  from  the 
proceeds  due  to  the  sale  of  the  bonds. 

(b)  Amounts  approved,  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  payment  of  any  bond. 

(c)  The  pledge,  transfer  or  assignment  of 
any  District  revenues  to  secure  or  otherwise 
provide  for  the  payment  of  any  bonds. 

Sec.  13.  Provides  for  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  the  bonds,  and  pursuant  to  the  Home  Rule 
Act  makes  the  bonds  a  legal  Investment. 

Sec.  14.  Makes  the  Act  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment.* 


By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cochran)  : 
S.  745.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  in  order  to 
increase  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Ehrectors  of  such  Authority  to 
five  and  to  set  certain  residence  require- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

LSCISLATION  TO  EXPAND  THE  TENNESSEE  VALXJCT 

AUTHoamr    boasd    raou    thhee    to    rm 

MEJCBEXS 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  created 
in  1933  as  a  multipurpose  regional  devel- 
opment agency,  little  did  anyone  realize 
what  a  critical  role  the  future  held  from 
not  only  a  regional,  but  a  national  per- 
spective. TVA  has  grown  to  become  the 
largest  producer  of  electricity  in  the 
Nation,  serving  an  estimated  7  million 
people.  The  Corporation's  bonded  debt 
and  authorized  indebtedness  have  been 
increased.  Rates  have  been  raised,  a  mas- 
sive construction  program  Is  planned 

matters  by  law  left  to  the  full  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board.  This  will  have  a 
profoimd  effect  on  the  users  In  the  TVA 
service  area. 

If  the  TVA  is  to  be  in  a  posture  to  ful- 
fill its  mandate  to  the  people  of  the  re- 
gion, it  has  become  apparent  to  many 
of  ua  from  the  Valley  that  the  times 
demand  more  policy  responsiveness  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  I  have  serious 
doubts  that  a  three-member  Board  can 
give  the  proper  and  balanced  represen- 
tation in  the  years  ahead,  particularly 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
Board's  actions  are  nonappealable. 

To  remedy  this.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  expand  the  TVA  Board 
from  three  to  five  members  and,  in  addi- 
tion, stipulate  that  three  members  at  all 
times  be  residents  of  States  which  con- 
sume TVA  power.  This  requirement 
would  serve  as  a  safeguard  for  the  people 
most  alTected  by  the  TVA's  action. 

Oversight  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee earlier  this  week  brought  into 
clear  focus  the  many  complicated  deci- 
stona    with    far-reaching    implications 


that  the  TVA  Board  will  have  to  wrestle 
with  in  the  years  ahead. 

Even  though  a  three-member  Board 
has,  as  some  have  said,  withstood  the 
test  of  time  over  the  past  47  years,  the 
fact  is  that  times  are  changing  and  more 
challenging  than  ever  before  in  the 
agency's  proud  history.  In  my  (H>inion, 
the  structure  of  the  Board  must  change 
to  guarantee  that  the  TVA  States  have 
greater  input  and  greater  influence  in 
helping  shape  those  decisions  which  will 
directly  impact  their  future. 

The  next  few  decades  could  well  turn 
out  to  be  the  most  important  {uid  chal- 
lenging in  the  TVA's  history.  The 
changes  I  am  recommending  are  positive 
ones  and  will  enable  the  Board  to  better 
fulfill  the  high  expectations  we  have  for 
it,  while  at  the  same  time  assuring  that 
the  Board's  primary  responsibilities  to 
the  people  of  the  valley  are  not  short- 
changed. 


By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoREN,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Bau- 
cus.  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Cochran)  : 
S.  750.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  nonre- 
fundable tax  credits  for  investments  in 
qualified  industrial  energy  eflSciency  and 
fuel  conversicHi  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committe  on  Finance. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENEBCT  SECtrRITT  TAX  INCENTIVE  ACT 
or    1981 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  with  Senators  Boren,  Kennedy, 
Percy,  Long,  Chafee,  Ba0cus.  Tower, 
Pell,  D'Amato,  and  Cochran,  in  intro- 
ducing the  Industrial  Energv  Security 
Tax  Incentive  Act  of  1981.  This  legisla- 
tion provides  a  tax  credit  incentive  to  ac- 
celerate private  investments  in  industrial 
energy  efficiency.  The  bill  will  revise,  ex- 
tend, and  make  more  effective  the  exist- 
ing investment  tax  credits  designed  to 
encourage  energy  conservation  and  con- 
versiMi  of  equipment  from  the  use  of 
oU  or  gas  to  the  use  of  alternate  fuels. 
This  legislation  builds  upon  the  1978  en- 
ergy tax  credit  in  an  effort  to  encourage 
a  broad  and  accelerated  effort  to  use  our 
domestic  energy  resources  more  effi- 
ciently and  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil. 

Mr.  President,  this  lerslatlon  will  help 
promote  industrial  energy  efficiency  as 
an  integral  part  of  a  symmetrical  energy 
policy  in  the  1980's.  A  symmetrical  energy 
policy  must  not  only  recognize  the  need 
to  increase  the  production  of  dMnestic 
energy  resources,  but  it  must  also  reflect 
the  role  that  can  be  played  by  an  aggres- 
sive program  to  achieve  optimal  energy 
efficiency  levels  in  U.S.  industry. 

The  Industrial  Energy  Security  Tax 
Incentive  Act  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  investments  in  energy  efficiency  can 
result  in  a  dramatic  near  term  reduction 
in  U.S.  energy  requirements,  help  insu- 
late industry  from  future  energy  price 
shocks,  and  accelerate  the  use  of  abun- 
dant dcMnestIc  fuels.  Improvements  in 
energy  efficiency  are  among  the  most  eco- 
nomic, low  risk,  and  most  environmen- 
tally sound  methods  of  reducing  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil. 


This  legislation  focuses  on  energy  sav- 
ings potential  in  the  industr.al  sector  be- 
cause industry  represents  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  U.S.  energy  requirements,  and 
industry  is  the  fastest  growing  energy- 
consuming  sector  in  the  U.S.  economy. 
Within  the  industr.al  sector,  the  major 
process  industries  such  as  steel,  chemi- 
cals, cement,  aluminum,  refining,  and 
paper  account  for  70  percent  of  industrial 
energy  use.  ITie  intensity  of  energy  use 
in  the  industrial  sector,  particularly  in 
the  major  process  industries,  makes  it 
possible  to  reap  tremendous  energy  sav- 
ings per  dollar  of  investment  capital. 
Energy  efficiency  investments  in  the  in- 
dustrial sector  can  provide  the  biggest 
bang  for  the  buck  of  any  conservation 
effort  in  the  U.S.  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  clarify  what 
kind  of  energy  savings  we  are  seeking 
through  this  legislation.  Industrial  en- 
ergy conservation  should  not  be  viewed 
in  the  context  of  reduced  production, 
slowed  economic  growth,  or  a  lower 
standard  of  living  for  the  average  Amer- 
ican. This  legislation  calls  for  energy 
conservation  that  centers  on  increasing 
energy  efficiency  so  rapidly  as  to  permit 
a  reduction  in  our  oil  imports  and  an  in- 
crease in  industrial  productivity.  I  must 
emphasize  that  decreasing  energy  use  in 
industry  does  not  require  plant  closings 
or  less  production. 

Just  the  opposite  is  the  case.  Industrial 
energy  conservation  entails  costly  invest- 
ments in  new  equipment  and  modifica- 
tions in  existing  plants  to  allow  more  effi- 
cient, productive  use  of  our  energy  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  intro- 
duce today  is  not  a  radical  departure 
from  tax  or  energy  policy  since  it  builds 
upon  existing  law.  It  will  revise,  extend, 
and  make  more  effective  the  business  in- 
vestment tax  credits  designed  to  encour- 
age conservation  of  energy  and  conver- 
sion of  equipment  from  the  use  of  oil  or 
gas  to  the  use  of  alternate  substances. 
Such  credits,  first  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978,  will  otherwise 
expire  on  December  31.  1982.  Only  $310 
milUon  in  credits  have  been  claimed  in 
the  2  years  since  these  special  energy  in- 
vestment tax  cretlits  were  enacted. 

Congress  originally  expected  more  than 
$600  million  in  energy  investment  tax 
credits  to  be  claimed  over  this  2-year  pe- 
riod, anticipating  that  the  program 
would  interest  many  industries.  The  poor 
performance  of  the  1978  energy  invest- 
ment tax  credits  in  stimulating  conser- 
vation and  conversion  investments  can 
be  traced  to  the  restrictive  definitions  in 
the  legislative  langu£ige. 

The  12  items  of  conservation  equip- 
ment listed  under  the  category  of  spe- 
cially defined  energy  property  simply  do 
not  apply  to  the  vast  majority  of  major 
energy  efficiency  investments  that  indus- 
try is  likely  to  consider.  The  1978  act 
failed  to  provide  a  tax  incentive  for  the 
dynamic  response  that  could  come  from 
industry  if  a  broad  definition  of  conser- 
vation equipment  were  provided.  Efforts 
to  stimulate  convers'on  to  coal  and  other 
alternate  fuels  had  limited  success  since 
the  credit  covered  onlv  a  limited  portion 
of  the  entire  investment  required  to 
switch  to  the  use  of  an  alternative  fuel. 
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The  Industrial  Energy  Security  Act 
makes  amendments  to  existing  law  so 
that  these  tax  credits  can  be  more  effec- 
tive in  stimulating  Investments  in  energy 
efficiency.  In  the  case  of  specially  defined 
energy  property,  the  legislation  provides 
more  cwnplete  definitions  for  many  of 
the  items  on  the  current  list  and  adds  a 
variety  of  new  types  of  qualifying  equip- 
ment. This  provision  will  open  the  energy 
Investment  tax  credit  to  a  wider  array 
of  industrial  porcesses  that  have  proven 
their  energj-  saving  potential. 

The  legislation  also  amends  existing 
law  to  broaden  the  definition  of  recycling 
equipment.  The  legislation  builds  upon 
the  definition  of  solid  waste  by  including 
liquid  and  semisolid  materials.  By  en- 
couraging the  recycling  of  waste  in  in- 
dustry we  can  address  both  an  energy 
problem  and  an  aspect  of  waste  disposal. 
Converting  waste  to  energy  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  significant 
contributions  to  meeting  the  Nation's 
synfuel  energy  goals. 

By  encouraging  the  conversion  of 
waste  to  energy  we  can  provide  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  energy  to  our  Nation's 
urban  centers  where  the  feedstock  is 
generated  and  the  demand  is  greatest 
for  alternative  energy.  Hopefully  this 
legislation  will  help  stimulate  further 
equity  investments  in  waste-to-energy 
projects,  allowing  more  of  these  facil- 
ities to  be  built  across  the  coimtry. 

Third,  the  le?islation  amends  existing 
law  bv  providing  a  credit  for  cosenera- 
tion  equipment  so  that  mechanical  shaft 
power  can  qualify  for  the  20  percent  co- 
generation  credit.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  that  credit  is  also  made  available 
for  equipment  which  ut'l'zes  oil  or  gas 
as  an  energy  source.  This  remedies  a 
significant  defect  in  existing  law  where- 
by the  cogeneration  credit  is  severely 
restricted  with  respect  to  cogeneration 
facilities  using  fuels  other  than  coal. 

Mr.  President,  these  changes  in  exist- 
ing law  are  not  by  th«nselves  adequate 
to  capture  some  of  the  most  dramatic 
energy  savings  that  can  be  achieved.  It 
is  impossible  to  list  all  of  tiie  energy  sav- 
ing technologies  that  have  been  per- 
fected or  might  one  day  be  invented. 
Narrow  definitions  can  exclude  many 
of  the  investment  projects  that  possess 
tremendous  energy  saving  potential.  To 
cure  this  defect  in  present  law  the  bill 
creates  a  new  category  termed  qualified 
industrial  energy  property,  eligible  for 
the  20-percent  investment  tax  credit. 
Qualified  industrial  enerey  property  is 
defined  as  property  which  modifies  an 
existing  process  or  processes  at  an  exist- 
ing facility,  the  installation  of  which 
results  in  an  annual  energy  savings  of  at 
least  1,000  barrels  of  energy  equivalent 
(BOE) . 

To  be  eligible  for  the  credit  the  invest- 
ment must  also  result  in  an  overall  de- 
crease in  energy  consumed  cer  unit  of 
output  by  the  process.  Mr.  President  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  full  tax  credit  in  thfs  category 
is  limited  to  arrange  investments.  In- 
vestments which  are  hiehly  economic  to 
the  taxoaver  would  receive  a  ll-n'ted  tax 
credit.  This  limits  the  tax  credit  to  the 
extent  that  It  is  needed  to  accelerate 


the  installation  of  energy  saving  equip- 
ment. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the 
credit  is  limited  so  that  the  Government 
will  not  encourage  conservation  or  con- 
version investments  that  are  so  costly 
that  they  are  not  cost  effective  for  the 
Nation.  Thus,  the  full  credit  is  avail- 
able only  to  those  investments  that 
would  not  go  forward  as  quickly  without 
the  incentive,  and  those  investments 
that  are  cost  effective  energy  conserva- 
tion purchases  for  the  Nation.  The  most 
important  aspect  of  th's  provision  is  that 
no  credit  will  be  granted  unless  the  proj- 
ect actually  saves  energy. 

Finally,  the  legislation  also  extends  the 
20-percent  investment  credit  to  invest- 
ments in  conversion  from  oil  and  natural 
gas  to  alternative  substances  such  as 
coal.  The  legislation  would  provide  an 
Important  incentive  to  move  away  from 
the  burning  of  gas  and  oil  to  the  wider 
use  of  alternative  resources  such  as  coal, 
biomass.  and  alternative  substances.  This 
provision  will  assist  industries  in  their 
efforts  to  shift  to  safe  and  dependable 
domestic  supplies  of  energy.  These  con- 
version investments  will  help  diminish 
our  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  en- 
ergy, and  help  to  provide  jobs  for  the  pro- 
duction and  transport  of  coal  and  other 
alternative  energy  sources. 

The  objective  of  the  legislation  that  I 
am  introducing  today  is  to  encourage 
energy-saving  investments  in  all  types 
of  businesses  in  our  diverse  economy.  It 
would  be  very  helpful  to  me  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee if  businesses  could  review  the  leg- 
islation and  give  us  their  suggestions  as 
to  how  we  can  best  achieve  this  objective. 
Perhaps  modest  changes  in  the  precise 
drafting  of  this  legislation  to  account  for 
factors  that  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee is  not  yet  aware  of  will  enable  us  to 
formulate  the  most  constructive  ap- 
proach possible. 

Mr.  President,  increasing  industrial 
energy  efficiency  is  a  goal  that  transcends 
party  lines  or  regional  energy  confiicts. 
The  Senators  from  both  parties  who  have 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation 
represent  States  with  widely  disparate 
energy  interests.  It  is  readily  apparent 
why  Senators  from  energy  consuming  in- 
dustrial States  would  support  this  legis- 
lation. In  many  cases,  the  workers  and 
factories  of  the  energy  dependent  States 
have  been  idled  by  international  energy 
price  increases  that  choke  their  ability 
to  compete.  By  restoring  energy  efficiency 
in  these  plants  and  shifting  our  energy 
dependence  to  domestic  resources  these 
plants  and  workers  can  be  productive 
once  again. 

Perhaps  it  is  more  puzzling  to  see  the 
number  of  energy  exporting  States  that 
are  represented  by  the  cosponsors  of  this 
bill.  Senators  from  energy  producing 
States  imderstand  that  the  prosperity 
that  comes  from  energy  production  may 
last  only  as  long  as  these  depletable  re- 
sources are  available.  TTie  unnecessary 
consumption  of  our  energy  resources  only 
hastens  the  dav  when  energy-based  pros- 
perity will  end,  for  our  States  and  for  the 
Natim. 

It  Is  also  important  to  remember  that 


many  people  do  not  welcome  the  side 
effects  that  come  from  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  energy  resources.  The  people 
of  Wyommg  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
West  are  willing  to  make  their  contribu- 
tion to  solving  the  energy  problem  by 
producing  the  oil,  coal,  uranium  and 
sjoiluels  that  this  Nation  needs.  But  en- 
ergy development  goes  forward  hand  in 
hand  with  competition  iar  precious 
water  resources,  threats  to  environ- 
mental quality,  and  inevitable  changes 
in  the  character  and  way  of  life  in  the 
West.  We  are  willing  to  produce  the  en- 
ergy necessary  for  a  secure  and  prosper- 
ous national  economy,  but  why  should 
Wyoming  farmers  lose  water  or  land  to 
produce  energy  that  is  wasted  in  in- 
efficient industrial  plants?  We  will  do 
our  part  by  producing  energy,  but  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  must  work  to  use 
those  valuable  energy  resources  more 
efficiently. 

WHY  TAX   INCENTIVES   AXE   NlkWU) 

Mr.  President,  some  critics  of  this  pro- 
posal may  argue  that  no  tax  credit  In- 
centive for  industrial  energy  efficiency  is 
needed,  because  energy  price  increases 
will  force  conservation  investments  to 
go  forward.  I  anticipate  that  some  will 
argue  that  there  is  no  room  for  Federal 
incentives  of  any  sort  for  investments  in 
conservation,  efficiency  or  conversion  to 
domestic  fuels.  This  theoretical  ap- 
proach ignores  the  ominous  energy 
realities  we  face  as  a  nation,  and  it  be- 
Ues  the  logic  of  investment  decisionmak- 
ing in  private  industry. 

The  derate  on  this  issue  should  begin 
by  acknowledging  that  Federal  policies 
have  contributed  to  the  energy  problems 
fEiced  by  U5.  industry  today.  Energy 
leasing,  production,  price,  and  tax  poli- 
cies have  discouraged  the  costly  process 
of  exploring  for  and  producing  domestic 
energy.  These  poUcies  have  set  the  stage 
for  our  current  predicament  of  dQ)end- 
ence  on  unreliable  and  high-priced  for- 
eign energy  supplies. 

MOT'eover.  most  of  our  industrial 
plants  were  built  when  energy  cost  the 
equivalent  of  $5  per  barrel.  I>uring  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  we  saw  energy 
prices  driven  to  previously  unimagina- 
ble levels.  While  Japan.  West  Germany, 
and  other  industrialized  countries  passed 
on  energy  price  increases  to  industrial 
and  individual  consumers,  it  was  the 
policy  of  this  Nation  to  insulate  the 
economy  from  the  true  cost  of  energy. 
These  pricing  policies  not  only  discour- 
aged energy  production,  but  they  also 
made  it  uneconomic  to  proceed  with  the 
industrial  energv  efficiency  Investments 
that  were  taking  place  around  the  world. 

Fortunately,  the  decontrol  of  oil  and 
eventual  decontrol  of  natural  gas  will 
allow  us  to  develop  an  economy  related 
to  the  market  price  of  energy.  But  this 
leases  industries  with  processes  based 
on  $5  per  barrel  energy  co«ts  in  an  en- 
vironment where  oil  costs  $40  per  barrel. 
Higher  energy  prices  certainly  create  a 
new  impetus  to  invest  in  energy  effi- 
ciency, but  high  energy  prices  also  rob 
industry  of  the  capital  required  to  make 
efficiency  or  conversion  investments. 
Simplv  soeaklng.  Mr.  President,  energy 
price  increas'?s  have  contribut*^  to  the 
capital  shortage  in  American  Industry. 
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The  major  Impediment  to  Investments 
In  industrial  energy  eCQciency  is  not  tech- 
nology or  know-bow,  but  capital.  Most  oi 
the  low-cost  industrial  energy  conserva- 
tion measures  have  already  been  adopted. 
The  significant  energy  savings  of  the 
future  will  come  largely  from  heavy 
capital  expenditures  in  energy-efiQclcnt 
plant  and  equipment.  Much  of  America's 
Investment  capital  is  already  directed  by 
Government  mandate  into  investments 
that  Insure  environmental  quality  and 
worker  safety.  In  many  cases,  the  little 
discretionary  capital  that  is  left  over  is 
allocated  to  projects  that  offer  a  quick 
payback  or  an  improved  market  posi- 
tion. Hence,  energy  conservation  or  con- 
version Investments  must  compete  with 
a  long  list  of  investment  options,  and  in 
many  cases  energy-efficiency  improve- 
ments are  deferred. 

By  providing  additional  financial  in- 
centives for  industrial  energy  conserva- 
tion and  efficiency  investments,  this 
legislation  will  allow  more  of  these  proj  - 
ects  to  be  initiated  in  the  early  1930's. 
There  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  how  this  legislation  interacts  with 
the  Presidents  accelerated  capital  cost 
recovery  program.  Energy  tax  credits  are 
a  supplement  to,  b"t  in  no  way  a  sub- 
stitute for.  broad-based  capital  forma- 
tion legislation,  such  as  the  President's 
accelerated  capital  cost  recovery  pro- 
gram. The  President's  depreciation  pro- 
posal will  stimulate  productivity-enhanc- 
ing investments  throughout  the  economy. 
Bruad-based  capital  formation  legisla- 
tion, combined  with  the  tax  credit  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  will  accelerate  the 
timetable  under  which  industrial  energy- 
efficiency  investments  are  made. 

It  is  appropriate  to  question  why  it  is 
in  the  Nation's  inter- st  to  accelerate  In- 
vestments in  industrial  energy  efficiency. 
Price  changes  will  eventually  force  many 
of  these  same  investments  to  be  made,  so 
what  is  the  rush?  My  perspective  is  that 
any  delays  in  investing  in  more  energy- 
efficient  equipment  or  converting  to  the 
use  of  abundant  domestic  fuels  means 
tliat  the  United  States  Is  wasting  energy 
and  needlessly  importing  oil. 

This  energy  wasted  in  inefficient  plants 
is  as  tragic  as  flaring  our  natural  gas  or 
pumping  our  domestic  oil  and  dumping 
it  into  the  ocean.  By  failing  to  invest  in 
more  efficient  plant  and  equipment  we 
waste  energy  that  could  be  used  to  grow 
lood  more  cheaply  or  enjoy  reasonably 
priced  comforts  of  heating  or  air-condi- 
tioning. Energy  waste  means  that  we 
import  more  and  more  foreign  oil  that 
drives  up  the  cost  of  commuting  to  work 
or  taking  a  summer  vacation.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  no  small  matter  to  this  Sen- 
ator that  energy  waste  Is  driving  the 
price  of  oil  so  high  that  people  cannot 
afford  the  price  of  gasoline  to  visit  the 
spectacular  State  of  Wyoming. 

Certainly  waste  and  Inefficiency  has 
certain  costs  for  an  energy  consimiing 
industry,  but  it  h<is  far  greater  costs  for 
tlie  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  continued  im- 
portation of  oil  bears  a  number  of  side 
effects  that  are  more  costly  to  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  than  to  the  individual 
consumer.  These  costs  include  the  im- 
pact of  the  marginal  U  S.  oU  im'^orts  on 
the  world  market.  If  the  United  States 


had  kept  imports  at  a  level  of  6  million 
barrels  per  day  as  it  was  in  1975.  instead 
of  8.5  million  barrels  per  day  as  it  was 
in  1979.  we  might  not  have  seen  prices 
reach  $40  per  barrel. 

Prof.  Robert  Stobaugh  and  Daniel 
Yergin  of  the  Harvard  Business  School 
calculate  that  the  marginal  cost  of  those 
several  million  barrels  of  oil  imports  was 
on  the  order  of  $60  to  $100  per  barrel. 
Clearly  each  individual  or  company  pays 
only  the  average  cost  of  $35  per  barrel, 
but  the  Nation  as  a  whole  bears  the  bur- 
den of  $65  to  $100  marginal  barrel.  Only 
the  Federal  Government  can  provide  a 
tax  incentive  to  help  bring  down  energy 
demand  and  prevent  future  price  in- 
creases of  this  magnitude. 

Mr.  President,  the  lessons  of  our  re- 
cent economic  past  should  not  be  lost  on 
a  nation  heading  into  a  strong  economic 
recovery.  We  have  recently  seen  a  tre- 
mendous decrease  in  our  energy  appetite, 
but  this  energy  diet  occurred  when  the 
Nation  was  in  the  throes  of  an  economic 
recession.  No  wonder  energy  is  saved 
when  factories  are  shut  down  and  work- 
ers need  not  worry  about  their  daily  com- 
mute. This  situation  will  quickly  change. 
The  major  econometric  forecasting  firms 
predict  that  the  President's  economic 
package  of  spending  cuts  and  tax  re- 
duction wUl  help  send  the  Nation  into 
an  economic  recovery  beginning  toward 
the  end  of  the  year.  Our  economic  re- 
covery will  not  only  bring  this  Nation 
out  of  recession,  but  it  should  also  in- 
vigorate the  economies  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. Japan,  and  the  developing  nations 
with  whom  our  financial  and  trade  links 
are  so  strong. 

The  economic  recovery  can  bring  a 
mixed  blessing  of  increased  industrial 
energy  demand  and  another  round  of 
strangling  OPEC  price  increases.  Our 
prosperity  and  our  struggle  against  infla- 
tion can  be  robbed  through  another 
round  of  predatory  oU  price  increases. 
There  is  no  need  to  tolerate  this  treat- 
ment from  rapacious  o'l  exporting  coun- 
tries, nor  do  we  need  to  aTent  another 
roller  coaster  economic  recovery. 

This  Nation  can  recover  frwn  reces- 
sion, increase  industrial  production,  and 
decrease  industrial  energy  demand  if  in- 
dustry accelerates  the  process  of  convert- 
ing to  domestic  fuels  and  achieves  greater 
energy  efficiencies.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  prevent  OPEC  price  increases,  but  we 
can  reduce  the  energy  demand  which 
makes  energy  price  increases  inevitable. 
Industrial  energy  efficiency  must  also 
be  examined  from  the  standpoint  of 
vulnerability  to  supply  disruptions.  Our 
vulnerability  to  oil  supply  disruptions  is 
reduced  if  our  plant  and  equipment  is 
retrofitted  to  use  energy  carefully,  and 
to  rely  on  domestic  fuels.  In  the  event  of 
a  supply  disruption,  energy  efficient  In- 
dustries will  be  able  to  produce  vital 
goods  and  services  for  a  longer  period 
than  our  present,  less  efficient  production 
facilities.  I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that 
these  national  security  considerations 
cannot  be  calculated  by  an  individual 
corporation,  nor  do  rrlce  levels  reflect  the 
nat'onal  se'iurlty  conseouences  of  delay- 
ing investments  in  industrial  ener^  ef- 
ficiency. These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  rea- 
sons why  It  Is  necessary  for  the  Govern- 


ment to  provide  a  tax  incentive  to  stimu- 
late industrial  energy  conservation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  This  legislation  will 
complement  broad-based  capital  forma- 
tion efforts  by  increasing  productivity  In 
conjunction  with  a  decrease  in  industrial 
energy  demand.  The  Industrial  Energy 
Security  Tax  Incentive  Act  can  help 
structure  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and 
energy  security. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  timely  legis- 
lation. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  reprinted  following  my 
statement  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  780 
Be  it  enacted  "by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Skction  1.  SHORT  Tttle;  AMENDinNT  or  1964 
Cook. 

(a)  Short  Titlk. — Tbts  Act  may  b«  cited 
as  the  "Industrial  Energy  Security  Tax  In- 
centives Act  of  1981". 

(b)  AicENDioENT  oT  1954  CODE. — Except 
as  otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever 
In  this  Act  an  amendment  Is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or  other 
provision,  such  reference  shall  be  considered 
to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

Sec.  2.  Increase  in  Enebct  Percentage  roR 
Certain  Energy  Propertt  awd 
SPEcmcATioN  or  Enibgt  Percewt- 
ACE  POR  Qualified  Inotjstriai. 
Energy    Epticiency    Property. 

(a)  In  General. — The  table  contained  In 
clause  (1)  of  section  46(a)  (2)  (C)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subclauses: 

"Vll.    Certain   alternative      ZOTc    Jin.  1, 1981    Dec.  31. 1985 

ene'jy    property,    spe- 
cially   denned     eneriy 

property,  recyclinj 

equipment,  and  cogen- 

eration      equipment— 

Property    de«'it)ed    in 

section  «8(IX3)   (other 

than  clause  (viirl  of  (i«) 

o(     subparagraph    (A) 

theieoO.    section    480) 

(5).  Mctinn  «8(IX6)  or 

section  180X10.  .    ..^.     „     ,.    ,^. 

"VIII.  QualifwJ  industrial     20%    Jan.  1.  1981    Dk  31,  \9ti 

energy  elBciency  P'op- 

ertv. — Property         de- 

scnbad  in  section  48(q). 

(b)  Affirmative  CoMMriMENTS. — Section 
46(a)(3)(C)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subclause: 

"(V)  Longer  Period  for  Certain  Energy 
Property — Clarse  (111)  shall  anply  to  energy 
property  described  In  subclauses  VH  or  Vni 
of  clause  (1).  However.  In  applying  clause 
(111)  to  such  prooerty.  'December  31.  1986' 
shall  be  substituted  for  'December  31.  1983'. 
•December  31.  1994'  shall  be  substituted  for 
'December  31.  1990'.  'January  1.  1987'  shall 
be  substituted  for  'January  1. 1983'.  and  'Jan- 
uary 1.  1990'  shall  be  substituted  for  'Janu- 
ary 1.  1986'. 

Sec.  3.  Qxtalified  Ind^jstrial  Energy  Effi- 
ciEKCY  Property  Treated  as  E^nercy 
Property. 

(a)  QUALIFIED  Industrial  Energy  Effi- 
ciency Property  Defined. — Section  48  (relat- 
ing to  definitions;  sreclal  rules)  Is  amended 
by  redeslfmatln?  subsection  (q)  as  subsec- 
tion (r)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (p) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(q)  Qualified  Industrial  Energy  Effi- 
ciency Property. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart  the  term  "quaUfled  industrial  energy 
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efficiency  property'  means  property  used  as  a 
part  of  a  modification  to  an  existing  indus- 
trial or  commercial  facility  (Including  the 
modification  or  replacement  of  one  or  more 
processes  carried  on  at  such  faclUty  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1981),  but  only  If  such  modifica- 
tion— 

"(A)  results  In  the  utilization  by  such  fa- 
cility, process  or  processes  of  less  energy  per 
tinlt  of  output. 

"(B)  results  In  an  aggregate  annual  de- 
crease In  energy  consumed  by  such  facility. 
process  or  processes,  based  ujxjn  levels  of 
output  In  effect  before  such  modification,  of 
not  less  than  1,000  barrels  of  oil  equivalent, 
and 

"(C)  does  not  Increase  the  total  amount 
of  oil  and  natural  gas  (or  products  thereof 
other  than  petroleum  coke,  petroleum  pitch 
and  waste  gases)  consumed  by  such  facility, 
process  or  processes  per  unit  of  output. 

"(2)  LiMTTATioN. — Property  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  qualified  Industrial  energy  effici- 
ency property  only  If  It  Is  property — 

"(A)(1)  the  construction,  reconstruction 
or  erection  of  which  Is  completed  by  the 
taxpayer  after  January  1,  1981,  or  (11)  which 
Is  acquired  after  January  1,  1981  If  the  origi- 
nal use  of  such  property  commences  with 
the  taxpayer  and  commences  after  such  date, 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  depreciation 
(or  amortization  in  lieu  of  depreciation)  is 
allowable,  and  which  has  a  useful  life  (deter- 
mined as  of  the  time  such  property  Is  placed 
In  service)  of  3  years,  or  more  and 

"(C)(1)  which  results  in  the  utilization 
described  In  paragraph  (l)(A).  or  (U)  the 
Installation  and  operation  of  which  Is  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  the  achievement  of  such 
utilization. 

"(3)    Application  to   property  which   is 

ENERGY  property  WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  BEING 
QUALIFIED       INDUSTRIAL       ENERGY       EFFICIENCY 

PROPERTY. — No  property  shall  be  treated  as 
qualified  industrial  energy  efficiency  prop- 
erty If  the  taxpayer  claims  the  enwgy  per- 
centage provided  by  section  46(a)  (2)  (C)  (I) 
(other  than  by  subclause  vm  thereof)  with 
respect  to  that  property. 

"(4)    COMPUTATIONS  PER  UNIT  OF  OUTPUT. — 

The  determinations  required  by  paragrapa 
(1)  shall  be  made  by  comparing  the  BTU 
content  of  the  energy  (or  of  the  oil  and 
nattiral  gas  in  the  case  of  the  determination 
required  by  subparagraph  (l)(C))  used  by 
the  facility,  process  or  processes  per  unit  of 
output  prior  to  the  modification  with  the 
BTU  content  of  the  energy  (or  of  the  oU  and 
natural  gas  In  the  case  of  the  determination 
required  by  subparagraph  (1)(C))  used  by 
such  facility,  process  or  processes  per  unit 
of  output  upon  completion  of  the  modifica- 
tion. Comnutatlons  under  this  subparawaph 
shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (6). 
"(5)   Reduction  of  credit  where  rosr  or 

ENERGY  SAVINGS  EXCESSIVE  OR  WHERE  ENERGY 
SAVINGS  WARR\NT  INVESTMENT  WITHOUT  RE- 
GARD TO  CREDIT. — Notwithstanding  subclause 
(Vni)  of  section  4efa)  (2)  (C)  (1).  the  energy 
Investment  credit  allowable  bv  wctlon  38  for 
qualified  industrial  enerev  protjerty  shall  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  the  following 
Uble: 


"If  the  adjusted  BOE  cost  of 

the  pr(>perty  Is — 

Less  than  Jin 

At  least  SIO  but  not  more 

thanseo. 
Over  J60 


The     energy     investment 

credit  is— 
The  reduced  credit  amntrnt. 
The    section     46(aX2XC) 

amount. 
The      alternative      credit 

amount 


"(6)  DEyminows. — ^Por  purposes  of  para- 
gnph  (6)— 

"(A)  ADJUSTED  BOE  COST. — The  term  'Ad- 
justed BOE  cost'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
qualified  Industrial  energy  efficiency  prop- 
erty— 

"(1)  the  section  46(a)  (3)  (C)  amount  with 
respect  to  such  property,  divided  by 


"(11)  the  annual  number  of  BOE's  saved 
by  the  modification  of  which  such  property 
Is  a  part. 

"(B)  Annual  boe's  saved  by  property. — 
The  term  'annual  number  of  BOE's  saved' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  property,  an 
amount  equal  to — 

"(1)  the  excess  of  the  average  number  of 
BOE's  utilized  by  the  faculty,  process  or 
processes  per  unit  of  output  during  a  rep- 
resentative 1-year  period  before  the  use  of 
the  property  commences  over  the  number  of 
BOE's  utilized  by  such  facility,  process  or 
processes  per  imlt  of  output  during  any  rep- 
resentative 13  month  period  occurring  with- 
in the  recomputatlon  period,  multiplied  by 

"(11)  the  units  of  output  during  such  1- 
year  period  prior  to  the  modification. 

"(C)  Reduced  credit  amount. — The  term 
'reduced  credit  amount'  means  the  energy 
Investment  credit  determined  as  If  the  en- 
ergy percentage  equaled  the  percentage 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  20  percent  as 
the  BOE  cost  of  the  property  bears  to  (10. 

"(D)  Section  4e(a)(i)(c>  amount. — ^The 
term  'section  46(a)(2)(C)  amount'  means 
the  energy  Investment  credit  determined 
without  regard  to  paragraph   (6). 

"(E)  Alternative  credit  amount. — The 
term  'alternative  credit  amount'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  qualified  Industrial  energy 
efficiency  property,  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(I)  $60.  multiplied  by 

"(U)  the  annual  number  of  BOE's  saved 
by  the  modification  of  which  such  property 
Is  a  part. 

"(F)  BOE— 

"(1)  In  general. — One  BOE  shaU  be  equal 
to  5.8  million  BTtTs. 

"(11)    BOE   FOR    electrical   ENERGY. — In    the 

case  of  electrical  energy,  BOE's  shall  be  cal- 
culated by  using  a  heat  rate  of  10.000  BTD's 
per  kilowatt  hour. 

"(7)  Special  RULES. — 

"(A)  Special  rule  for  property  placed  in 

service  within  2  YEARS  AFTER  DATE  OF  ENACT- 
MENT.— In  the  case  of  qualified  Industrial 
energy  efficiency  property  which  Is  placed  In 
service  d-iring  the  2-year  period  beelnnln?  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subjec- 
tion, the  table  contained  In  paragraph  (5) 
shall  be  applied  bv  substituting  '»5'  for  '$10' 
each  place  it  appears. 

"(B)  Certain  energy  savings  disre- 
garded.— For  Durposes  of  this  subsection,  en- 
ergy savings  shall  be  disregarded  which  result 
from — 

"(1)  the  Installation  of  proi>erty  other  than 
qualified  Industrial  energy  efficiency  prop- 
erty, or 

"(U)  substantial  changes  In  the  character 
of  either  the  outout  or  Inout  of  the  facility. 

"(8)  REDUCTION  OF  CREDIT  WHIKE  CAPACITY 
nc-REASES. 

"(A)  In  GENERAL. — In  the  case  of  qualified 
Industrial  eneriry  efficiency  prooerty  which 
directly  results  In  more  than  a  10  nercent  In- 
crease In  the  capacity  of  the  faclUty.  process 
or  processes,  the  energy  in^'cstment  credit 
attributable  to  such  property  s»'all  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
credit  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph)  as  the  capacity  of  the  facility, 
process  or  processes  prior  to  the  modification 
bears  to  the  capacity  of  the  facility,  process 
or  processes  upon  completion  of  the  modifi- 
cation. 

"(B)  Certain  capacity  increases  oiaaz- 
CARDE^. — For  purposes  of  subparajrraph  (A) . 
reductions  In  Intermediate  or  finished  prod- 
uct waste  or  reprocessing  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered sn  Increase  In  capacity. 

"(9)  TtME  OF  application  OF  UMtTATIONB 
ON  AMOUNT  OF  cniEDIT. 

"(A)  In  general. — The  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (6)  and  (8)  shaU  be  ap-^Ued  as  of  the 
close  of  the  recomoutatlon  period. 

"(B)    RECOMPXrTATION  PERIOD   DEFINED. FOT 

purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'recom- 


putatlon period'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
modification,  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  the  qualified  industrial  energy 
efficiency  property  which  is  a  part  of  such 
modification  Is  placed  in  service  and  ending 
on  the  last  day  of  the  first  taxable  year  be- 
ginning more  than  180  days  after  such  date. 
"(C)  RECAprxTRE  OF  EXCESS  cREDrr. — U  the 
amount  of  the  credit  aUowed  under  this  sub- 
section (determined  without  regard  to  para- 
graphs (5)  and  (8) )  with  respect  to  quali- 
fied Industrial  energy  efficiency  property  ex- 
ceeds the  credit  allowable  under  paragraphs 
(6)  and  (8) ,  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  the  recomputatlon  year  shall  be  Increased 
under  section  47  by  the  amount  of  such 
excess. 

"(10)     EXIBTINC    DEFINED. — For    pUTpOMB   Of 

this  subsection,  a  facility  ^hall  be  considered 
an  'existing  faclUty'  If  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial operations  were  conducted  at  that 
geographic  location  as  of  January  1,  1981. 
"(11)  Process  c:AaRiEO  on  nt  a  facilitt  oh 
JANUARY  1.  1981. — A  process  whlcb  was  car- 
ried on  In  an  existing  faculty  on  January  1. 
1981.  ShaU  not  thereafter  cease  to  be  treated 
as  such  solely  because  capitalizable  expendi- 
tures are  paid  or  Incurred  with  respect  to 
such  process  after  January  1,  1981.  or  the 
chemical,  physical  or  mechanical  action  by 
which  the  desired  result  is  accomplished  Is 
modified. 

"(12)  Replacement  of  process. — ^In  the 
caae  of  a  replacement  of  a  process  o>-  prooeB- 
ses  carried  on  In  an  existing  facility  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1981.  no  property  shaU  be  treated  as 
quRllfled  Industrial  energy  efficiency  prop- 
erty U— 

"(A)  the  replaced  property  Is  not  retired 
from  service,  except  for  property  maintained 
as  standby  or  temporary  replacement  prop- 
erty for  the  qualified  Industrial  energy  ef- 
ficiency property  during  periods  lor  whlcb 
such  qualified  property  Is  Inoperable  due  to 
an  emer?ency  or  on  account  of  repairs  or 
maintenance,  or 

"(B)  the  replacement  property  Is  placed  in 
service  on  a  site  other  than  the  alte  of  the 
replaced  property  or  reasonably  adjacent  to 
that  site. 

"(13)  Qualified  investment — In  deter- 
mining the  amotmt  of  the  taxpayers  quaU- 
fled Investment  In  qualified  Industrial  energy 
efficiency  property,  for  puipoaes  of  section 
46(c)(1),  the  apollcable  percentage  shall  be 
100  percent  for  Items  of  such  property  with- 
out regard  to  the  useful  life  of  any  parUctUar 
Item  of  such  property. 

(b)  OONFORMINC  AMEIfDMKNTB. 

"(1)  Treatment  as  enuct  property. — 
Subparagraph  (a)  of  section  48(1)  (2)  (de- 
flnlnT  energy  prooerty)  Is  amended  by  strtk- 
InT  out  'or'  at  the  end  of  clause  (rlU).  bv 
Inserting  'or'  at  the  end  of  cUuse  (li).  and 
by  Inserting  after  cUuse  (Iz)  the  foUowlng 
new  clause: 

"(X)  qualified  industrial  energy  efficiency 
prooerty.  ^^ 

"(2)  Qualified  indubtrial  energy  effi- 
ciency   property    does    not    INCLrms    PUBLIC 

mTLrrY  propertt. — ^Paragraph  (17)  of  sec- 
tion 48(1)  la  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
'cogeneratlon  property'"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "  'congeneratlon  property',  and 
■qualified  Industrial  energy  efficiency  prop- 
erty' ". 

(c)  Erracuia  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1980. 

Sec.  4.  AMENDMENTS  Relattnc  to 
Propkbtt. 

(a)  Amendments  Relatinc  to  Alt^wa- 
TivE  Energy  Property. — 

"(1)  Equipment  for  converiinc  alternate 

SUBSTANCES     INTO     ELECTEICITT     ^f™^  J]"* 

cREnrr— Clause  (ill)  of  section  ♦8(l)(S)(A) 
(defining  alternative  enenty  property)  _  U 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  co™™*" 
mto  electricity,  but  only.  In  the  caae  of  tMc- 
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trldty.  up  to  rbut  not  IncludinK)  the  elec- 
trical transmission  stage. 

"(2)  Dkfujition  or  BotLxx. — Paragraph  (3) 
of  secUon  48(1)  (defining  alternative  energy 
property)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(D)  Boii.sa. — For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  term  'boiler'  means  a  system 
for  producing  a  vapor  or  high  pressure  liquid 
stream  from  water  or  some  other  working 
fluid.  Heat  Is  produced  by  combustion  or 
otherwise,  and  Is  transferred  through  metal 
or  ceramic  tube  walls  to  generate  a  vapor  or 
higher  pressure  liquid  stream  at  a  positive 
pressure  within  the  boiler  vessel. 

"(3)  HKAT  TBZATIMG  rUSNACES.  ICXLT  Ftnt- 
NACZS   AND    MODinCATIONS. — 

"(A)  Ii»  gXnzkai.. — Subparagraph  (A)  of 
section  48(1)  (3)  (defining  alternative  energy 
property)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and' 
and  the  end  of  clause  (viil)  (  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (Ix)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  by  In- 
serting after  clause  (Ix)  the  following  new 
clauses: 

"(X)  heat  treating  furnaces,  the  primary 
fuel  for  which  will  be  an  alternate  sub- 
stance, 

"(xl)  melt  furnaces.  If  such  furnaces  use 
no  fuel,  or  If  the  primary  fuel  for  which  will 
be  an  alternate  substance,  emd 

"(xll)  equipment  designed  to  modify  exist- 
ing equipment  In  a  facility  which  was  using 
an  alternate  substance  as  a  primary  fuel  on 
October  1.  1978,  provided  such  modification 
reduces  the  use  of  fuels  other  than  alternate 
substances  at  the  existing  facility. 

"(B)     CONTOEMING    AMZNDMENTS. 

"(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  48(1),  as 
amended  by  paragraph  (3),  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(E)  McT  rusNACS. — The  term  'melt  fur- 
nace' Includes  any  device,  apparatus,  or  con- 
figuration which  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
verts solids  Into  liquids  or  gases  through  the 
use  of  heat. 

"(P)  Hkat  tkeating  rasMACE. — Por  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  heat 
treating  furnace'  means  any  device,  appa- 
ratus, or  configuration  which  heats  mate- 
rials (such  as  metals)  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  improved  properties  (such  as 
through  normalizing  or  annealing). 

(U)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  secUon  48(1)  (3) 
la  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  'or  (v)'  In  clause  (vl) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '(v),  (x)  or 
(xi)',  and 

(H)  by  striking  out  "or  (Tl)'  In  clause  (▼!) 
(X)  or  (xl)-. 

"(4)    CZSTAIN  STTBSTANCIS  TSZATZD  AS  ALTia- 

NA'TK  sDBSTAKCxs. — Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 48(1)  (3)  (defining  alternative  energy 
property)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
term  "alternate  substance'  includes  petro- 
leum coke;  petroleum  pitch;  synthetic  fuels; 
and  any  other  product  produced  from  any 
alternate  substance,  whether  or  not  such 
product  has  undergone  a  chemical  change 
In  the  process  of  its  production" 

"(5)  PaiMAST  FTTH.  DEiTNXD. — Paragraph 
(3)  of  section  48(1),  as  amended  by  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  (B)(1).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"(O)  PanfAKT  PTJKL. — Por  purposes  of  this 
paragraph — 

"(1)  In  GEXTua.. — An  alternate  substance 
shall  be  considered  the  'primary  fuel'  if  any 
alternate  substance  or  combination  of  alter- 
nate substances  accounts  for  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  BTU's  used  by  any  item  of 
alternative  energy  property. 

"  (U)  so  pracENT  tLvrLZ  not  reqpiked  in  cKa- 
lADf  CASES.— Notwithstanding  clauses  (1) 
(U).  (X),  (xl)  and  (xll)  of  subparagraph  (A) 
the  tMpayer  shall  not  be  requlr*^  to  com- 


ply with  a  primary  fuel  requirement  for  any 
taxable  year — 

"(I)  If  the  taxpayer  Is  imable  to  obtain 
the  alternate  substance  for  reasons  (other 
than  cost  thereof )  beyond  his  control,  or 

"(H)  In  the  case  of  the  12-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  boiler,  burner  or 
furnace  Is  placed  in  service,  to  the  extent  a 
fuel  other  than  an  alternate  substance  is 
used  by  reason  of  start-up  conditions  re- 
quirements or  timing. 

"(Ui)    ELECTRJCrrT  TO  SATISFY  PRUIABT  FUEL 

EEQtnREMENT  ut  cEBTAiN  CASES.— Electricity 
shall  be  treated  as  an  alternate  substance 
for  purposes  of  the  primary  fuel  requirement 
In  clauses  (1),  (U).  (x).  (xl)  and  (xU)  of 
subparagraph  (A>   if—  ' 

"(I)  the  electricity  Is  generated  by  the 
taxpayer  prlmarUy  from  an  alternate  sub- 
stance, or 

"(n)  the  electricity  is  purchased  by  the 
taxpayer  and  the  taxpayer  establishes  to  the 
satUfactlon  of  the  Secretary  that  the  elec- 
tricity reduces  the  need  for  on-site  use  of 
oU  or  gas  and  that  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  electricity  purchased  by  the  taxpayer  for 
that  use  is  generated  from  an  alternate 
substance. 

(b)  Amendments  Relating  to  Speciallt 
Defined  Enesct  Property. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  section  48(1)  (defining 
specially  defined  energy  property)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Specially  defined  energy  property. 

'.'(A)  In  general.— The  term  'speciaUy 
defined  energy  property'  means — 

"(1)  a  heat  wheel. 

"(11)  a  heat  exchanger, 

"(lii)  a  waste  heat  boUer, 

"(iv)  a  heat  pipe, 

"(v)  an  automatic  energy  control  system 

[](vl)  a  turbulator. 

"(vU)   a  combustiDle  gas  recovery  system. 

"(vlll)  an  economizer, 

"(Ix)  modifications  to  alumina  electrolytic 
cells,  '' 

'  (X)  industrial  insulation, 

jj(xi)  an  industrial  heat  pximp. 

"(Xll)  moalncatlcns  to  burners,  combus- 
tion systems,  or  process  furnaces, 

"(xlii)  batch  operations  conversion  eatilo- 
ment.  ^    *^ 

■  vxiv)  product  separation  and  dewaterine 
equipment,  " 

"(XV)   fluid  bed  dryers  and  calclners,  or 

"(xvl)  any  other  property  of  a  kind  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary  by  regulations,  the 
installation  of  which  is  for  the  principal 
purpose  of  reducing  the  amount  of  energy 
consumed  In  any  existing  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial process,  processes  or  activities  and 
which  is  installed  in  connection  with  an 
existing  IndustrUl  or  commercial  facility 
The  Secretary  shaU  not  specify  any  property 
under  clause  (xvl)  unless  he  determines  that 
such  speilflcaUons  meet  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  section.  Any  prop- 
erty specified  by  the  Secretary  under  clause 
(XTI)  shall  be  deemed  qualified  s^eclally  de- 
fined energy  property  as  of  Ootober  1.  1978 

"(B)  Definitions  belated  to  subparagraph 

"(1)  Hkat  exchanger— The  term  'heat 
exchanger' — 

"(^)  means  a  configuration  of  equipment 
used  to  transfer  energy  to  Incom'ng  com- 
bustion air.  or  lower  temperature  fluids 
gases,  or  solids  with  or  without  the  Inter- 
position of  heat  transfer  surfaces,  and 

"('')  includes  but  Is  not  limited  to  devices 
commonlv  re'err-d  to  as  recuperators,  regen- 
erators, and  preheaters. 

"(11)  Waste  htat  boilers. — The  term 
waste  heat  boiler'  means  any  boiler  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  paragraph  (3)  (D) )  which 
uses  waste  heat  from  whatever  source 
derived. 

"(Ill)  Automatic  energy  control  sys- 
tem—The  term  'automatic  energy  control 
system'— 
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(I)  means  equipment  comprising  a  sys- 
tem which  by  automatic  controls  reduces 
the  energy  consumed  in  environmental  space 
conditioning  or  in  other  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial processes  or  activities,  and 

"(U)  Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to.  sys- 
tems which  automatically  control  fuel  or 
electric  power  Inputs  to  a  combustion  sys- 
tem or  process  or  the  utilization  or  transfer 
of  energy  within  a  process,  or  which  auto- 
matically control  process  variables  (other 
than  energy)  in  order  to  minimize  energy 
consiunptlon.  "' 

"(Iv)  (Combustible  gas  recovery  sts- 
'"**~The  term  combusUble  gas  recovery 
system'  means  equipment  comprising  a  sys- 
tem to  recover,  and  condition  for  use  un- 
burned  fuel  or  other  combustible  material 
rrom   combustion  exhaust  gases  or  process 

''(v)  Industrial  insulation.— The  term 
Industrial  insulation'  means  any  material 
whlch^ 

"(X)  Is  designed  to  possess  a  material 
resistance  to  the  flow  of  heat,  and 

"(U)  Is  to  be  used  primarily  to  retard 
loss  or  gain  of  such  hea,t  with  respect  to 
pipes,  Unks,  vessels,  equipment,  or  processes, 
but  not  with  respect  to  buildings  or  struc- 
tural components  thereof. 

'"(vl)  Industrial  heat  pump.— The  term 
wh?"h—        ^***    ''"™^"    "*"^    equipment 

'(I)  uses  the  compression  and  expansion 
of  a  contained  fluid  to  extract  heat  from  a 
gas  or  liquid  and  transfer  It  to  another  gas 
or  liquid  at  another  temperature,  or 

"(II)  uses  nonmechanlcal  means  to  achieve 
an  equivalent  result. 

"(vll)  Batch  operations  conversion 
equipment. — 

"(I)  In  general— The  term  'batch  opera- 
tions conversion  equipment'  means  equip- 
ment to  permit  conversions  from  batch 
operations  to  one  or  more  continuous 
processes. 

"(H)  Batch  operations —The  term  'batoh 
operations'  means  operations  where  tempo- 
rary storage  of  materials  in  process  results  In 
heat  transfer  to  the  surrounding  environ- 
ment, or  where  such  handling  or  temporary 
storage  Is  accompanied  by  the  waste  or  re- 
processing of  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
material  In  nrocess. 

"(m)  Continuous  process. — The  term 
continuous  process'  means  a  process  which 
minimizes  the  handling  or  temoorary  storage 
of  the  material  In  process  so  as  to  reduce 
either  the  amount  of  heat  transfer  to  the  sur- 
rounding environment  or  the  amount  of 
waste  or  reprocessed  material. 

"(vlll)  Pro-uct  separation  and  dewater- 
INQ  equipment —The  term  'uroduct  separa- 
tion and  dewaterlng  equloment'  means 
eauloment  designed  to  separate  water  or 
other  liquids  or  volatlles  from  process 
materials. 

"(ix)    Fluid  bto  dbyihis  and  calciners. 

The  term  'fiuld  bed  dryers  and  calclners' 
means  equloment  In  which  solid  particles 
are  chemically  processed  by  direct  heat  ex- 
change with  a  gas  or  liquid.  The  gas  or  liquid 
passes  throueh  a  bed  of  solid  particles  at  suf- 
ficient velocity  to  physically  susoend  the  par- 
ticles in  the  gas  or  liquid  stream. 

"(C)  Specification  op  AODmoNAL  ttems 
BY  SECRETARY— The  Secretary  shall  specify 
property  i-nder  subparagraph  (A)  (xvl)  at 
this  discretion  or  If — 

"M*  such  property  Is  recommen-ied  for 
STCclflcatlon  to  the  Secretary  by  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  and 

"(11)  there  are  no  generally  available  and 
substantial  Federal  subsidies  for  such  prop- 
erty. The  Secretary  shall  act  on  a  recommen- 
dation of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  wlthfn  6 
months  of  its  recelot. 

(c)  Amendments  Relatkd  to  Recycltng 
Equipment. — 

"(1)    In  genkxal. — Subparagraph    (A)    of 
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section  48(1)  (6),  (defining  recycling  equip- 
ment) Is  amended  to  read  as  lollows: 

"(A)  In  general— The  term  'recycling 
equipment'  means  any  property  which  Is  used 
exclusively — 

"(1)  for  the  unloading,  transfer,  storage, 
reclaiming  from  such  storage,  sorting,  and 
preparation  (Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
washing,  crushing,  drying  and  weighing)  of 
solid  waste,  or 

"(II)  In  the  recycling  of  solid  waste. 

"(2)  Inclusion  of  cebpain  equipment. — 

"(A)  In  general. — Subparagraph  (D)  of 
section  48(1)  (6)  relating  to  inclusion  of  cer- 
tain equipment)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(D)  Certain  equipment  inchioed. — The 
term  'recycling  equipment'  Includes  any  new 
or  replacement  property  which  Is  used  In  the 
conversion  or  processing  of  solid  waste  Into  a 
fuel  or  Into  useful  energy  such  as  steam,  elec- 
tricity, or  hot  water  and  any  property  which 
is  used  In  the  processing  of  solid  waste  to  re- 
cover and  store  other  reusable  resources  and 
materials.  Including  but  not  limited  to  paper, 
ferrous  metals,  non-ferrous  metals,  and  glass. 

"(B)  Application  with  subparagraph  (B) 
(1). — Subparagraph  (B)(1)  of  section  48(1) 
(6)  (relating  to  equipment  not  Included)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'any'  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  'except  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (D),  and'. 

"(3)  Solid  waste  defined. — Section  48(1) 
(6)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(E)  'Solid  waste'  defined. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'solid  waste'  means 
garbage,  refuse,  and  other  discarded  solid, 
semisolid  and  liquid  materials.  Including 
materials  resulting  from  Industrial,  commer- 
cial, agricultural  and  community  activities. 

(d)  Amendments  Related  to  Coceneration 
Equipment— Paragraph  (14)  of  section  48(1) 
(defining  cogeneratlon  equipment)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(14)  Coceneration  equipment. — 
"(A)  In  general. — The  term  'cogeneratlon 
equipment'  means  property  comprising  a  sys- 
tem for  using  the  same  fuel  for  the  sequen- 
tial generation  of  electric  power  and/or  me- 
chanical shaft  power  In  combination  with 
qualified  energy  at  a  facility  at  which,  as  of 
January  1.  iyao.  electricity,  mechanical  shaft 
power,  or  qualified  energy  was  produced. 

"(B)  Qualified  energy. — The  term  'Quali- 
fied energy'  means  steam,  heat,  or  other  forms 
of  useful  energy  (other  than  electric  power 
and/or  mechanical  shaft  power)  to  be  used 
for  Industrial,  commercial,  or  soace-heatlng 
purposes  (other  than  In  the  production  of 
electric  power  and/or  mechanical  shaft 
power). 

(e)  BiOMASs  Property. — Paragraph  (15)  of 
section  48(1)  (relating  to  blomass  property) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  'and'  In 
subparagraph  (1)  after  the  word  'substance' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  by 
Inserting  after  the  phrase  'such  coal'  the  fol- 
lowing: 'and  does  not  Include  source  sepa- 
rated, separately  collected,  recyclable  waste 
paper,  and' 

(f)  Public  UnLmr  Property. — Paragraph 
(17)  of  section  48(1)  (relating  to  public  util- 
ity property)  Is  amended  by  Insortlni;  after 
the  phrase  'alternative  energy  property'  the 
following:  'sneclally  defined  enerev  property, 
qualified  Industrial  enerey  efficiency  prop- 
erty,' and  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  unless  such 
property  Is  Installed  In  connection  with  a 
qualifying  small  power  production  facility  or 
a  qualifying  cogeneratlon  facility  (within  the 
meanlne  of  paragraphs  (17)  (C)  and  (18)  (B) 
of  section  3  of  the  Federal  Power  Act). 

(g)  AMENDMTNTS   to   DEFINnoN   OF   EXIST- 

tNC. — Paraeraoh  (10)  to  Section  48(1)  (de- 
fining existing)  as  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(10)  Existing  defined. — ^Por  purposes  of 
this  subtectlon. 


"(A)    ExtSTiifc   rACXLiTT. — ^Whch   used   In 

connection  with  a  facility,  a  facility  shall  be 
considered  an  'existing  facility'  If  industrial 
or  commercial  operations  were  conducted  ai 
that  geographic  location  as  of  October  1. 
1978. 

"(B)  Existing  process. — When  used  In  con- 
nection with  a  process,  a  process  shall  be 
considered  an  'existing  process'  If  such  proc- 
ess was  carried  on  at  that  facility  on 
October  1,1978. 

"(C)  Existing  equipment. — When  used  in 
connection  with  an  item  of  equipment,  an 
Item  of  equipment  shall  be  considered  'exist- 
ing equipment'  If  It  was  placed  In  service 
prior  to  October  1,  1978. 

"(D)  Process  carried  on  in  a  FAdLrrr  on 
OCTOBER  1,  1978. — A  procees  which  was  car- 
ried on  In  an  existing  facility  on  October  1. 
1978  shall  not  cease  to  be  treated  as  such 
solely  because  capitalizable  expenditures  are 
paid  or  Incurred  with  respect  to  such  process 
after  October  1.  1978.  or  the  chemical.  ph)rsi- 
cal  or  mechanical  action  by  which  the  de- 
sired result  is  accomplIs^ed  is  modified. 

(h)  Replacement  of  Eqitipment  or  Proc- 
ess.— Section  48(1)  (relating  to  energy  prop- 
erty) Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(18)  Replacement  of  equipment  or  proc- 
ess.— In  the  case  of  a  replacement  of  an  item 
of  equipment  or  one  or  more  processes  In 
service  or  carried  on  In  an  existing  facility  on 
October  1.  1978,  no  property  shall  be  treated 
as  energy  property  if — 

"(A)  the  replaced  property  Is  not  retired 
from  service,  except  for  property  maintained 
as  standby  or  temporary  replacement  prop- 
erty for  the  energy  property  during  periods 
for  which  such  property  is  Inoperable  due  to 
an  emergency  or  on  account  of  repairs  or 
maintenance,  or 

"(B)  the  replacement  projjerty  Is  placed  In 
service  on  a  site  other  than  the  site  of  the 
replaced  property  or  reasonably  adjacent  to 
that  site. 

(I)  Incremental  Cost  Rule. — Section  48(1) 
(relating  to  energy  property)  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"(19)  Incremental  cost  rule. — Prooerty. 
other  than  alternative  energy  property,  re- 
cycling equipment,  qualified  hydroelectric 
generating  property,  or  cogeneratlon  equip- 
ment, which  otherwise  qualifies  as  energy 
property  under  this  section  but  which  also 
substantially  Increases  the  operating  capac- 
ity of  the  existing  process,  processes  or  facil- 
ity, shall  only  qualify  to  the  extent  of  the 
'energy  component'  of  the  property. 

"(A)  Por  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  a 
substantial  Increase  In  capacity  Is  defined  as 
an  Increase  as  a  result  of  the  Installation  of 
the  otherwise  qualified  energy  property  of 
more  than  10  percent  over  the  capacity  of  the 
procees,  processes  or  facility  prior  to  the  In- 
stallation of  the  otherwise  qualified  property. 

"(B)  Por  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
reductions  In  Intermediate  or  finished  prod- 
uct waste  or  reprocessing  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered an  Increase  In  capacity. 

"(C\  The  term  'energy  component'  means 
a  prorata  allocation  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
installation  of  the  otherwise  qualified  In- 
dustrial energy  property,  determined  by  mul- 
tiplying the  total  cost  by  a  fraction,  the 
numerator  of  which  is  the  energy  related 
cost  of  the  equipment  and  the  denominator 
of  which  Is  the  total  cost. 

"(D)  Tn  the  case  of  property  which  quali- 
fies under  section  48(1)  (3)  (alternative  en- 
ergy prooerty)  48(1)  (6)  (recycling  equip- 
ment) 48(1)  (13)  (qualified  hydroelectric 
generating  property),  and  48(1)  (14)  (con- 
generation  eoulpment),  no  reductions  In  the 
credit  otherwise  allowable  under  this  section 
shall  be  required. 

(J)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  sha<l  apply  to  periods 
after   the   date   of   enactment   of   this   act. 


under  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section 
48(m)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1064. 
Sec.  6.  Associated  Property. — 

(a)  In  Oeneral. — Subsection  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 48  (defining  energy  property)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

■•(20)  Associated  PROPEmr. — 

"(A)  General  rule. — Any  property  asso- 
ciated with  alternative  energy  property,  spe- 
cially defined  energy  property,  recycling 
equipment,  or  cogeneratlon  equipment  shall 
be  treated  as  qualified  industrial  energy  ef- 
ficiency property. 

"(B)  When  property  associated. — Por  the 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) .  property  shall 
be  considered  associated  if: 

"  ( 1 )  tn  the  case  of  property  associated  with 
alternative  energy  property,  the  installation 
and  operation  of  such  property  is  reasonably 
necessary  to  enable  the  utilization  of  an  al- 
ternate substance,  or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  property  associated 
with  specially  deflned  energy  property,  the 
Installation  and  operation  of  such  property 
Is  reasonably  necessary  for  realization  of  the 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  energy  consumed 
or  beat  wasted  by  the  process,  processes  or 
activity,  or 

"(111)  In  the  case  of  property  associated 
with  -ecyc:ing  equipment,  the  Installation 
and  operation  of  such  property  Is  reasonably 
necessary  to  achieve  the  sorting,  preparation 
or  recycling,  or 

"(iv)  in  the  case  of  property  associated 
with  cogeneratlon  equipment,  the  installa- 
tion and  operation  of  such  property  is  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  achieve  the  energy  sav- 
ings intended  by  the  installation  of  the  co- 
generation  equipment,  or 

"(V)  In  the  case  of  property  associated 
with  qualified  Industrial  energy  efficiency 
property,  the  installation  and  operation  of 
such  property  Is  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  utilization  of  less  energy  per  unit  of  out- 
put. 

(b)  CONFOBMING  AMENDMENTS. — 

"(1)  EifxmcY  PERCENTAGE. — Subparagraph 
(C)  Of  secUon  46(a)  (2)  (defining  energy 
percentage)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause : 

"(vl)  Associated  prop^ty. — In  the  case 
of  property  described  In  section  48(1)  (20). 
the  energy  percentage  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  energy  percentage  determined  under 
clause  (1)  for  the  energy  property  It  was  In- 
stalled in  connection  with. 

"(2)  Enfbcy  property. — Subparagraph  (A) 
of  section  48(1)  (2)  (defining  energy  prop- 
erty), as  amended  by  Section  3(b)(1).  Is 
am;nded  by  striking  out  'or'  at  the  end  of 
clause  (Ix).  by  Inserting  'or'  at  the  end  of 
clause  (X).  and  by  Inserting  after  clause  (x) 
the  following  new  clause: 

"(xl)  associated  property." 

(c)  Effe'.-iive  Date. — The  amendments 
made  bv  this  section  shall  aoply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31. 1980.* 

•  Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Industrial  Energy  Security  Tax  Act 
of  1981. 

This  legislation  expands  and  extends 
the  existing  energy  tax  credits  that  are 
available  to  businesses  wh'ch  conserve 
energy  or  convert  from  the  use  of  oil  and 
gas  to  alternate  fuels.  Currently,  busi- 
nesses are  allowed  an  additional  10  per- 
cent nonrefundable  investment  tax  cred- 
it for  expenditures  on  certain  types  of 
energy  property.  The  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  increases  this  tax  credit 
from  10  percent  to  20  percent  and  ex- 
tends the  cred't  from  1982  to  1986.  In 
add'tl(Hi,  ne'w  categories  of  equinment. 
such  as  industrial  insulation,  industrial 
heat  pumps,  modifications  to  bumen 
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and  combustion  equipment  are  added  to 
the  list  of  eligible  expenditures. 

The  bill  also  contains  an  innovative, 
new  approach  to  energy  conservation  tax 
credits  for  businesses  which  can  demon- 
strate slgnlflcant  energy  savings.  Major 
Industrial  energy  users,  such  as  the  steel 
and  aluminum  industries,  would  be  re- 
quired to  repay  all  or  part  of  the  value 
of  the  tax  credit,  if  their  energy  conser- 
vation measures  prove  to  save  energy  and 
be  economically  beneficial  to  the  com- 
pany. Thus,  tax  incentives  will  be  used  to 
help  offset  the  high  "front-end"  cost  of 
conservation  equipment,  but  will  not  be 
used  to  benefit  projects  which,  once  in 
place,  are  economically  viable. 

In  my  view,  energy  conservation  re- 
mains our  best  opportunity  for  improv- 
ing OUT  energy  supply  situation.  The  In- 
dustrial sector  consumes  37.4  percent  of 
all  energy  in  our  Nation.  Indeed,  industry 
Is  the  largest  and  fastest  growing  sector 
of  our  economy.  Industrial  cogeneration 
efforts  that  are  immediately  cost-effec- 
tive have  already  been  taken.  Now,  it  is 
time  to  press  for  capital  Investment  in 
industrial  energy  conservation  equip- 
ment. 

I  am  especially  supportive  of  the  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  which  will  help  small 
and  medium  size  btisinesses  reduce 
energy  usage.  For  example,  the  textile 
Industry  in  the  New  England  area  has 
been  especially  hard  hit  by  rising  elec- 
tricity prices.  This  bill  will  help  these 
companies  invest  In  cogeneration  equip- 
ment and  heat  pumps.  With  capital  in- 
vestment in  energy  conservation  equip- 
ment, employers  and  their  thousands  of 
employees  will  be  better  able  to  compete 

Mr.  President,  energy  conservation  is 
especlallv  important  in  New  England  be- 
cause this  region  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  imported  oil.  While  we  consider  in- 
novative solutions  for  the  future — such 
as  conversion  of  utilities  to  coal  and 
greater  use  of  hydroelectric  power — we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  promote  conserva- 
tion. The  bill  we  introduce  today  will  help 
the  industrial  sector  of  our  ecwiomy  re- 
duce energy  consimiptlon  and  retain  im- 
portant jobs.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tamuofn) : 
S.  751.  A  biU  to  amend  t'tles  18  and 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  elimi- 
nate, and  establish  an  alternative  to, 
the  exclusionary  rule  in  Federal  crimi- 
nal proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BLXMHTATION    OF   AND   ALTHINATIVX   EXCLUSION- 
A«T    BtTLZ    IN    FEOntAI.    CMMINAL    PSOCEKDINGS 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  eliminate  and 
establish  an  alternative  to  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  in  Federal  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. The  exclusionary  ruJe  is  a  ju- 
dicial rolicy  mandating  the  inadmissi- 
bility of  evidence  obtained  In  violaUon 
of  certain  fourth  amendment  rights.  For 
example,  a  technical  defect  in  a  search 
warrant  would  prohibit  the  use  of  credi- 
ble and  otherwise  legally  obtained  evi- 
dence In  a  judicial  proceeding. 
The  fourth  amendment  provides: 
The  rtght  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their   personj,    houses,   papers,   and   effect*. 


against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  and  afflrmatlon,  and  particularly 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized.  (U.S.  Con- 
stitution, Amendment  rv) . 

It  does  not  expressly  offer  redress  for 
violations  of  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures. 

Ninety-live  years  ago.  in  Boyd  v.  Unit- 
ed States,  116  U.S.  616  (1886),  the  Su- 
preme Court  aware  of  the  illegal  activ- 
ities of  law  enforcement  agencies,  in- 
cluding Invasions  of  the  home  and 
privacy  of  citizens,  suggested  possible 
judicial  action  in  the  future.  The  Court, 
in  lieu  of  any  constitutional  sanction, 
instituted  the  so-called  exclusionary 
rule  in  Weeks  v.  United  States.  2,12  U.S. 
383  (1914),  as  a  deterrent  to  abusive 
Federal  law  enforcement  practices.  The 
rule,  also  referred  to  as  the  "Weeks  Doc- 
trine" or  the  "Suppression  Doctrine," 
was  subsequently  extended  to  encompass 
the  States  in  Afapp  v.  Ohio,  367  U.S. 
643  (1961). 

Whereas  a  law  enforcement  officer 
acting  in  violation  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment should  be  held  responsible  for  his 
actions,  the  exclusionary  rule  instead  is 
custom  made  to  deter  the  prosecutor, 
not  those  law  enforcement  ofiflcers  guilty 
of  committing  the  illegal  acts.  The  ex- 
clusionary nile  is  succinctly  explained 
by  the  distinguished  legal  authority 
Dean  Wigmore: 

The  Doctrine  of  Weeks  v.  United  States  also 
exemplifies  a  trait  of  our  Anglo-American 
judiciary  peculiar  to  the  mechanical  and  un- 
natural type  of  Justice.  The  natural  way  to 
do  Justice  here  would  be  to  enforce  the 
healthy  principle  of  the  fourth  amendment 
directly.  I.e.,  by  sending  for  the  high-handed, 
over-zealous  marshal  who  had  searched  with- 
out a  warrant.  Imposing  a  thirty-day  Im- 
prisonment for  his  contempt  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  then  proceeding  to  affirm  the  sen- 
tence of  the  convicted  criminal.  But  the  pro- 
posed Indirect  and  unnatural  method  Is  as 
follows: 

"Titus,  you  have  been  found  guilty  of  con- 
ducting a  lottery:  Flavlus.  you  have  con- 
fessedly violated  the  constitution.  Titus 
ought  to  suffer  Imprisonment  for  crime,  and 
Plavlus  for  contempt.  But  no!  We  shall  let 
you  both  go  free.  We  shall  not  punish  Flavlus 
dfre-tlv.  but  s^'sll  do  so  bv  reversing  Titus' 
conviction.  8  Evidence  i  2184  (3d  ed.  1940) . 

In  England,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  generallv.  the  llle«>'allty 
of  a  seizure  ('oes  not  prevent  evidence 
from  being  adm'ssible  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. Also,  police  violators  of  the  law 
are  held  personally  accountable  for  their 
transgressions. 

In  America,  however,  violations  of 
fourth  amendment  riehts  bv  law  en- 
forcement officials  alwavs  el'clt  one  re- 
sponse from  the  courts — evidence  inad- 
missible under  the  exclusionary  rule.  The 
rule  excludes  the  convicted  criminal  as 
well  as  the  offending  law  enforcement 
official  from  answering  for  his  miscon- 
duct. Both  malefactors  are  freed  to  again 
break  the  law. 

A  number  of  Supreme  Court  justices 
have  questioned  the  usefulness  of  the 
exclusionary  rule.  Mr.  Just'ce  Black,  in  a 
concurring  opinion  In  Wolf  v.  Colorado. 
388U.S.  25  (1949),  stated: 


The  Federal  Exclusionary  Rule  is  not  a 
command  of  the  fourth  amendment  but  Is  a 
Judicially  created  rule  of  evidence  which 
Congress  might  negate. 

Again,  in  Linkletter  v.  Walker.  381  U.S. 
618,  648  (1965) ,  Mr.  Justice  Black  said: 

The  Inference  I  gather  from  these  re- 
peated statements  Is  that  the  rule  Is  not  a 
right  or  privilege  accorded  to  defendants 
charged  with  crime  but  Is  a  sort  of  punish- 
ment aealnst  officers  In  order  to  keep  them 
from  depriving  people  of  their  Constitutional 
rights.  Tn  passing  J  would  say  that  If  that 
Is  the  sole  purpose,  reason,  object  and  effect 
of  the  rule,  the  court's  action  In  adopting  It 
sounds  more  like  law-making  than  constru- 
ing the  Constitution. 

More  recently.  Chief  Justice  Burger 
stated : 

Tt  creates  a  (<amage  remedy  not  provided 
for  by  the  Constitution  and  not  enacted  by 
Congress, 

clearly  indicating  his  view  regarding  the 
deleterious  effect  the  exclusionary  rule 
has  on  justice.  In  Bivens  v.  Six  Unknown 
Federal  Narcotic  Agents,  403  U.S.  388 
(1971),  C^hief  Justice  Burger  recom- 
mended this  course  of  action  : 

Reasonable  and  effective  substitutes  can 
be  formulated  If  Congress  would  take  the 
lead,  as  It  did  for  example  In  1946  In  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act.  I  see  no  Insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  elimination  of  the  Suppres- 
sion Doctrine  If  Congress  would  provide  some 
meaningful  and  effective  remedy  against  un- 
lawful conduct  by  government  officials. 

It  seems  then  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet.  Now  Con- 
gress must  answer  the  challenge. 

The  rule's  adamant  demand  for  a  per- 
fect trial  is  without  constitutional  foun- 
dation. In  criminal  prosecutions,  the 
sixth  amendment  maintains  that  the  ac- 
cused be  given  a  speedy  and  public  trial, 
not  necessarily  a  perfect  trial.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
interpreted  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
5th  and  14th  amendments  to  require  that 
a  "fair  trial"  be  provided,  not  the  afore- 
mentioned perfect  trial.  The  concept  of 
a  fair  trial  is  an  important  one.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist.  in  Michigan  v.  Tucker, 
417  U.S.  433  (1974) .  stated: 

Just  as  the  law  does  not  require  that  a 
defendant  receive  a  perfect  trial,  only  a  fair 
one.  It  cannot  realistically  require  that  po- 
licemen Investigating  serious  crimes  make 
no  errors  whatsoever. 

The  protection  of  the  citizenry  Is  the 
foremost  responsibilitv  of  the  law  en- 
forcement officer;  his  first  priority  is  to 
remove  nefarioios  persons  such  as  rapists, 
murderers,  and  kidnappers  from  the 
streets.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
the  policeman  may  sometimes  err.  The 
exclusionary  rule  does  not  distinguish 
between  flagrant  violations  and  acci- 
dental errors. 

For  example,  it  does  not  distinguish 
between  clearly  unreasonable  searches  of 
ore's  home  and  simple  misstatements  of 
information  on  a  search  warrant.  Re- 
gardless of  the  magnitude  of  the  error  of 
the  policeman,  the  rule  mandates  the 
suppression  of  evidence  obtained  in  vio- 
lation of  the  fourth  amendment.  The  re- 
lease of  a  convicted  murderer  due  to  an 
error  in  a  search  warrant  is  necessitated 
by  the  exclusionary  rule. 
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Under  the  rule,  evidence  considered  to 
have  been  obtained  Illegally  is  not  per- 
mitted into  trial,  and  if  causal  connec- 
tion is  determined,  even  the  most  cred- 
ible kinds  of  evidence  may  be  deemed 
"tainted"  and  also  excluded  from  the 
trial.  Causal  connection  refers  to  the 
judicial  decision  that  where  additional 
evidence  is  believed  to  have  been  gath- 
ered as  a  result  of  illegally  seized  evi- 
dence, it  shall  be  subject  to  the  exclu- 
sionary rule.  For  example,  the  body  of  a 
victim  Is  inadmissible  evidence  at  trial  if 
the  body  was  found  as  a  result  of  a  con- 
fession of  a  pickpocket  being  held  il- 
legally by  law  enforcement  officers. 

In  our  scKiety,  differing  types  of  crim- 
inal elements  are  present.  There  are 
criminals  such  as  gamblers  and  pick- 
pockets who  seek  monetary  gain  by  com- 
mitting crimes  against  property.  There 
are  also  criminals  such  as  rapists  and 
child  molesters  who  commit  violent 
crimes  against  the  person.  The  exclu- 
sionary rule,  however,  does  not  differen- 
tiate between  heinous  crimes  against  the 
person  such  as  rape,  child  abuse,  or  hom- 
icide and  simple  monetary  crimes.  Its 
use  allows  the  same  reversal  for  a  con- 
victed child  molester,  on  the  grounds  of 
the  illegality  of  the  search  and  seizure, 
as  it  does  a  convicted  gambler. 

Our  courts  also  make  a  distinction  in- 
sofar the  penalties  meted  out  to  the  con- 
victed criminal.  The  Court  demarcates 
misdemeanors  and  more  serious  felony 
crimes.  The  penalties  established  are 
based  on  the  magnitude  of  the  crime 
committed.  Conviction  of  a  misdemeanor 
elicits  a  penalty  ranging  from  a  fine  or 
probation  to  1  year  imprisonment  In 
prison.  Conviction  of  a  serious  felony 
crime  elicits  a  penalty  ranging  from  1 
year  Incarceration  in  a  State  or  Federal 
penitentiary  to  the  death  penalty. 
Whereas  the  courts  take  into  considera- 
tion the  giavity  of  the  crime,  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  does  not  distinguish  the 
misdemeanor  from  the  more  serious  fel- 
ony crime.  The  rule  releases  a  convicted 
gambler  the  same  as  a  convicted  killer, 
totally  Ignoring  the  gravity  of  the  crime. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  institu- 
tion of  the  exclusionary  rule  was  to  de- 
ter abusive  law  enforcement  practices. 
However,  there  is  little  substantive  proof 
that  the  exclusionary  rule  is  an  effective 
deterrent.  Mr.  Justice  White,  in  his  dis- 
senting opinion  in  Stone  against  Powell, 
stated : 

As  time  went  on  after  coming  to  the  bench 
I  became  convinced  that  Weeks  v.  United 
States,  (Citations  omitted),  and  Mapp  v. 
Ohio  had  overshot  their  mark  insofar  as  they 
aimed  to  deter  lawless  action  by  law  en- 
forcement personnel  and  that  In  many  of  Its 
applications  the  exclusionary  rule  was  not 
advancing  that  aim  in  the  slightest  and 
that  in  this  respect  It  was  a  senseless  ob- 
stacle to  aiming  at  the  truth  In  many  crimi- 
nal trials.  428  U.S.  4«5,  637  (1987) . 

Mr.  Justice  White  also  contends  that 
the  rule  cannot  deter  unlawful  conduct: 

When  law  enforcement  personnel  have 
acted  mistakenly,  but  In  good  faith  and  on 
reasonable  grounds,  and  yet  the  evidence 
they  have  seized  Is  excluded,  the  exclusion 
can  have  no  deterrent  effect.  The  officers.  If 
they  do  their  duty,  will  act  in  similar  fashion 
In  similar  circumstances  In  the  future;  and 
the  only  consequence  of  the  rule  as  pres- 


ently administered  Is  that  unimpeachable 
and  probative  evidence  Is  kept  from  the  trier 
of  fsK;t  and  the  truth-finding  function  of 
proceedings  Is  substantially  Impaired  or  a 
trial  totally  aborted.  428  U.S.  465,  at  639. 

It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the 
exclusionary  nxle  promotes  Illicit  con- 
duct by  law  enforcement  officers.  Since 
the  rule  is  conviction  oriented  it  is  only 
brought  to  play  at  the  trial  stage  of 
criminal  proceedings  when  law  enforce- 
ment officials  are  seeking  a  conviction, 
it  permits  harassment  or  seizure  of  con- 
traband by  officers  who  have  no  inten- 
tion of  a  conviction  while  providing  no 
direct  punishment  to  the  officer  who  may 
have  violated  fourth  amendment  rights. 
In  some  instances,  the  rule  diminishes 
abidance  of  the  law  and  compels  officers 
to  turn  to  illegal  means  of  law  enforce- 
ment; that  is,  false  testimony.  Where 
then  lies  the  protection  for  the  Innocent 
victim  of  Illegal  searches  and  seizures 
required  by  the  fourth  amendment?  As- 
suming an  Illegal  search  and  seizure  is 
committed  upon  a  law-abiding  citizen, 
the  rule  offers  him  little  help,  remedy, 
or  protection — certainly  no  compensa- 
tion. 

Prof.  Virgil  Peterson's  thoughts  as  to 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  rule  In  its  pro- 
tection of  the  Innocent  £ire  expressed 
well: 

Re'ectlon  of  the  evidence  does  nothing  to 
punUih  the  wrongdoing  official  while  It  may 
and  likely  will,  release  the  wrongdoing  de- 
fendant. It  deorlves  society  of  Its  remedy 
against  one  lawbreaker  because  he  has  been 
pursued  by  another.  It  protects  one  against 
whom  Incriminating  evidence  Is  discovered, 
but  does  nothing  to  protect  Innocent  per- 
sons who  are  the  victims  of  Illegal  but  fruit- 
less searches.  (In  restrictions  of  the  law  of 
search  and  seizure.  S2  Northwestern  Univ. 
L.  Rev.  46  at  55  (1958). 

Further  proof  Is  found  In  a  report 
from  the  American  Bar  Association's 
D  vision  of  Judicial  Administration.  A 
relevant  section  reads : 

Not  only  has  the  rule  failed  to  achieve  Its 
stated  purpose,  but  It  has  Imposed  sub- 
stantial costs  on  socletv  In  the  process  First, 
the  exclusionary  rule  affords  no  protection  or 
remedy  to  Innocent  persons  whose  fourth 
amendment  rights  have  been  Infringed. 
Justice  Pranlffurter  noted  that  the  exclusion 
of  evidence  Is  a  remedy  which  dlrectlv  serves 
only  to  protect  those  upon  whose  person  or 
persons  something  Incriminating  has  been 
found  .  .  next  It  Is  clear  that  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  Imposes  a  single.  Inflexible,  and 
drastic  sanction  without  regard  to  the  na- 
ture, clrcrmstances  or  degree  of  police 
misconduct. 

To  ascertain  the  val'ditv  of  the  many 
criticisms  of  the  exrlusionarv  ru'e.  an 
empirical  study  was  conducted  in  Chica- 
go in  1971-72.  The  study  was  admin- 
istered by  the  U.S.  Derartm^nt  of  Ju>:t*ce 
and  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School.  The  results  ind  cated  the  inef- 
fectiveness of  the  rule  as  a  deterrent  to 
abus'v  law  enforcement  practices  and 
illustrated  the  lopsided  protections  the 
rule  gives  for  violations  of  the  fourth 
amendment  rights.  Inrtead  of  protecting 
the  innocent  law-abiding  citizen,  the 
ru'e  releases  the  criminal  as  well  as  the 
offend'ng  law  enforcement  official  from 
answering  for  his  mi.scor>di]ct.  In  a  brief 
(amicus  curiae)  submitted  by  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Alameda  County  in  the 


case  of  People  against  Cahan,  the  dis- 
trict attorney  stated: 

(The)  net  restilt  of  the  exclusionary  ruls 
Is  that  the  persons  who  will  benefit  the  most. 
In  fact  almost  exclusively,  are  the  black- 
mailer, the  kidnapper,  the  btg-tlme  narcotic 
peddler,  the  racketeer,  the  dishonest  gam- 
bler who  preys  In  devious  ways  upon  a  gulli- 
ble public,  the  panderer  and  procurer,  th« 
entrepreneur  of  syndicated  prostitution,  who 
like  the  pimp,  lives  off  the  earnings  of  prosti- 
tutes, and  other  types  of  organized  syn- 
dicated crimes.  44  Cal.  2d  434  ( 1956) . 

In  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
concerning  the  exclusicMiary  rule.  Jus- 
tices have  continued  to  echo  the  fact, 
which  was  first  Introduced  In  Wolf  v. 
Colorado,  388  U.S.  25  (1949),  that  the 
rule  is  "judicially  created  and  one  which 
Congress  might  negate."  The  bill  I  pro- 
pose today  is  in  response  both  to  the  cries 
of  these  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  to  our  fellow  Americans,  who  are  In- 
creasjigly  becoming  victims  of  violent 
crxmjial  acts. 

My  bill,  comprised  of  two  major  pro- 
visions, would  eliminate  the  exclusionary 
rule,  thus  permitting  evidence  not  be  held 
inadmissible,  when  obtained  in  violation 
of  fourth  amendment  rights  by  Federal 
law  enforcement  officials,  in  a  Federal 
criminal  trial.  Also,  my  bill  would  allow 
for  redress  for  innocent  persons  of  fourth 
amendment  violations.  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officials  who  violate  fourth 
amendment  rights  will  not  be  afforded 
protection  by  this  bill;  but  they  will  In- 
stead be  required  to  answer  for  their  ac- 
tions. Both  provisions  are  needed. 

The  first  provisicm  would  require  the 
addition  of  a  new  section,  i  3505  (elim- 
ination of  the  exclusionary  rule)  in  chap- 
ter 223  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  It  would  eliminate  the  exclusionary 
rule  as  it  pertains  to  Federal  criminal 
proceedings.  The  proof  of  innocence  or 
guilt  must  be  based  on  the  truth.  In  my 
opinion,  truth  is  denied  when  courts  are 
not  given  the  opportunity  to  judge  evi- 
dence solely  on  the  basis  of  its  reliability. 
By  eliminat'ng  the  exclusionary  rule,  all 
evidence  would  be  available  to  the  trial 
judge  for  his  determinaticm  as  to  its 
relevance  to  the  case. 

The  second  provision  would  add  a  new 
chapter,  172  (illegal  search  and  seizure) 
to  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  It 
would  provide  a  civil  tort  remedy  for 
individuals  whose  fourth  amendment 
rights  have  been  violated  by  Federal  law 
enforcement  officials.  It  would  define 
Federal  officials  who  would  be  sublect  to 
appropriate  discipline  for  violating 
fourth  amendment  rights,  and  It  would 
st*DUlate  that  the  U.S.  Government 
would  be  held  llaUe  for  the  actions  of  Its 
offli'ials  who  vitriate  fourth  amendment 
rights. 

It  would  also  set  forth  the  standards 
for  recovery  of  actual  damages  and  such 
punitive  damages,  up  to  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $25  000.  as  the  court  may  award. 
''^n''"v.  it  would  provide  the  co'>rt  the 
opiwrtunity  to  award  any  claimant  who 
prevails  in  such  acticm  reasonable  attor- 
ney fees,  and  other  litigation  costs  rea- 
.sop^bi"  'ncur^e''  as  ♦'he  court  m<«v  ripe»n 
a^^DTior'ate.  Thus  this  second  orov'sion 
would  offer  the  protection  giiaranteed  by 
the  fourth  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
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stltutlon  as  well  as  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
potential  violations  of  searches  and  sei- 
zures by  Federal  law  enforcement  of- 
flcals. 

Other  bills  have  been  Introduced  which 
would  redefine  and  limit  the  exclusionary 
rule.  These  bills  attempt  to  restruct\ire 
the  nile  in  order  that  more  evidence  may 
be  deemed  admissible  by  the  courts  in  a 
Federal  trial.  They  place  great  faith  in 
the  ability  of  the  courts  to  readily  decide 
whether  the  law  enforcement  official's 
violation  of  the  fourth  amendment  was 
either  intentional  or  substantial,  or  was 
flagrant  or  accidental.  In  fact,  this  deter- 
mination has  perplexed  the  courts  for 
over  67  years.  One  judge  may  deem  ac- 
tions by  law  enforcement  officers  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  fourth  amendment  when 
the  crime  is  gambling  and  yet  that  same 
judge  may  deem  the  same  actions  not  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  fourth  amendment 
when  the  crime  Is  prostitution. 

Another  problem  these  other  bills  fall 
to  address  is  a  remedy  for  a  law-abiding 
citizen  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures.  The  exclusionary  rule  only 
comes  into  play  at  the  trial  stage  of  a 
criminal  proceeding,  and  does  not  offer 
protection  for  the  law-abiding  citizen 
whose  fourth  amendment  rights  have 
been  violated. 

Congress  enacted  legislation  to  allow 
civil  tort  actions  to  be  taken  against 
State  authorities  who  abuse  their  powers, 
42U.S.C.  5  1983  (1970): 

Every  person  who,  uoder  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance,  regiilatlon,  custom,  or 
usage,  of  any  State  or  territory,  subjects,  or 
causes  to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  other  person  within  the 
jtirlsdlctlon  thereof  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges  or  Inununltles  secured  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  shall  be  liable  to 
the  party  Injured  In  an  action  at  law,  suit  In 
equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for 
redren. 

Congress  should  offer  redress  when 
Federal  law  enforcement  officials  violate 
fourth  amendment  rights.  The  bill  I  pro- 
pose offers  just  such  a  remedy. 

The  exclusionary  rule  forces  the  courts 
to  accept  suppression  motions  on  all  evi- 
dence claimed  to  have  been  obtained  in 
violation  of  fourth  amendment  rights. 
This  has  admittedly  doubled  the  court 
calendar.  The  other  bills  continue  to  re- 
quest that  courts  decide  whether  the  evi- 
dence should  be  admissible  in  court  at  a 
suppression  hearing.  Thus,  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  would  remain  a  time  con- 
suming, added  burden  on  the  court 
system. 

Even  innocent  persons  subjected  to 
illegal  searches  and  seizures,  who  are  ar- 
rested as  a  result  of  the  Illegal  searches 
and  seizures,  must  wait  for  a  date  on  the 
court  calendar  just  for  a  suppression 
hearing,  and  then,  whether  or  not  the 
evidence  is  found  to  be  admissible,  they 
must  wait  yet  another  date  of  the  court 
calendar  for  their  trial.  If  the  Innocent 
person  cannot  afford  bail,  he  probably 
will  have  to  wait  for  his  trial  date  con- 
fined in  a  local  jail.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  an  alleged  child  molester  can  afford 
ball,  he  will  await  his  trial  date  back  in 
society  among  children. 

My  proDosed  bill  would  not  allow  this 
tajuatlce  to  occur.  It  would  free  up  the 


courts'  calendar  by  eliminating  the  need 
for  an  extra  proceeding  prior  to  trial, 
thereby  allowing  the  courts  to  handle 
cases  in  a  more  timely  and  expeditious 
manner.  The  speed  with  which  the  courts 
could  handle  cases  would  insure  the  re- 
lease of  iimocent  persons  faster  as  well 
as  speed  up  the  removal  of  criminals 
from  the  streets. 

The  exclusionary  rule  has  not  lived  up 
to  its  expectations.  The  creators  of  this 
misguided  nile  have  themselves  asked 
Congress  to  rectify  its  shortcomings.  My 
bill,  eliminating  the  exclusionary  rule, 
would  permit  Federal  courts  to  pursue 
the  truth  by  allowing  th»  admission  of 
evidence  obtained  in  violation  of  the 
fourth  amendment  by  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officials  at  trial. 

My  bill  would  also  create  a  much 
needed  working  deterrent  to  fourth 
amendment  violators.  Not  only  would  the 
bill  deter  potential  violators,  but  it  would 
also  provide,  by  means  of  a  civil  tort  ac- 
tion, a  remedy  whereby  an  innocent  per- 
son would  be  protected  by  the  fourth 
amendment  from  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures  as  intended  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution. 

My  bill  is  a  workable  alternative  to  the 
exclusionary  rule.  Accordingly.  I  urge  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  amendment  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  well  as  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  subject  by  Prof. 
Ernest  Van  Den  Haag  appearing  in  Na- 
tional Review  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

8.  761 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  233  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  section : 
"i  350S.   Elimination  of  exclusionary  rule 

"Evidence,  otherwise  admissible  In  a  Fed- 
eral criminal  proceeding,  shall  not  be  ex- 
cluded on  the  grounds  that  such  evidence 
was  obtained  In  violation  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  323 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new    Item : 
"3605.  Elimination  of  exclusionary  rule.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  chap- 
ter 171  a  new  chapter  172  as  follows: 

"Chapter  172.— ILLEGAL  SEABCH  AND 
SEIZURE 

"2a9l.Dennltlons. 

"2692.  Tort  claims:  lUegal  search  and  seizure. 
"2603.  Sanctions  against  Investigative  or  law 
enforcement   officers:    Ulegal   search 
and  seizure. 
"2694.  Judgment  as  a  bar. 
"2695.  Attorney  fees  and  coats. 
"2698.  Applicability  of  other  tort  claims  pro- 
cedures. 
"i  2691.  Definitions 

"As  ufied  In  this  chapter,  and  section  1346 
(g)  of  this  title,  the  term— 

"  ( 1 )  'Federal  agency'  Includes  the  executive 
departments,  military  departments.  Inde- 
pendent establishments  of  the  United  States, 
and  corporations  primarily  acting  as  In- 
strumentalities or   agencies  of   the   United 


States,  but  does  not  Include  any  contractor 
with  the  United  States;  and 

"(2)  "Investigative  or  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer' means  any  officer  of  the  United  States 
who  Is  empowered  by  law  to  execute  searches, 
to  seize  evidence,  or  to  make  arrests  for  any 
violation  of  Federal  law,  or  any  person  act- 
ing under  or  at  the  request  of  such  officer. 
"J  2692.  Tort  claims:  Illegal  search  and 
seizure 

"(a)  The  United  States  shall  be  liable  for 
any  damages  resulting  from  a  search  or  seiz- 
ure conducted  by  an  investigative  or  law  en- 
forcement officer,  acting  within  the  scope  of 
his  office  or  employment.  In  violation  of  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

"(b)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  such  a  vio- 
lation may  recover  actual  damages  and  such 
punitive  damages  as  the  court  may  award 
under  subsection  (c). 

"(c)  Punitive  damages  may  be  awarded 
by  the  court,  upon  consideration  of  all  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  Including — 

"  ( 1 )  The  extent  of  the  Investigative  or  law 
enforcement  officer's  deviation  from  permla- 
slblo  conduct; 

"(2)  The  extent  to  which  the  violation 
was  willful,  reckless,  or  grossly  negligent; 

"(3)  The  extent  to  which  the  aggrieved 
person's  privacy  was  Invaded; 

"(4)  The  extent  of  the  aggrieved  person's 
personal  Injury,  both  physical  and  mental; 

"(5)  The  extent  of  any  property  damage; 
and 

"(6)  The  effect  of  such  an  award  would 
have  In  preventing  future  violations  of  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (b)  and 
( c ) ,  the  recovery  of  any  person  who  Is  con- 
victed of  any  offense  for  which  evidence  of 
such  offense  was  seized  In  violation  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  Is  limited  to  ac- 
tual physical  personal  Injury  and  to  actual 
property  damage  sustained  as  a  result  of  the 
unconstitutional  search  and  seizure. 

"(e)  No  judgment,  award,  compromise,  or 
settlement  of  any  action  brought  under  this 
section  shall  exceed  the  amount  of  $25,000, 
Including  actual  and  punitive  damages.  The 
United  States  shall  not  be  liable  for  Interest 
prior  to  judgment. 

"(f)  Any  action  under  this  section  shall  be 
brought  within  the  period  of  limitations  pro- 
vided In  section  2401(b)   of  this  title. 
"§  2693.  Sanctions    against    Investigative   or 
law    enforcement    officers;    Illegal 
search  and  seizure 

"An  Investigative  or  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer who  conducts  a  search  or  seizure  In  vio- 
lation of  the  United  States  Constitution  shall 
be  subject  to  appropriate  discipline  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Federal  agency  employing 
such  officer.  If  that  agency  determines,  after 
notice  and  hearing,  that  the  officer  conducted 
such  search  or  seizure  lacking  a  good  faith 
belief  that  such  search  or  selztu-e  was  con- 
stitutional. 
"S  2694.  Judgment  as  a  bar 

"The  remedy  against  the  United  States 
provided  under  this  chapter  shall  be  the  ex- 
clusive civil  remedy  for  a  violation  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  by  any  investiga- 
tive or  law  enforcement  officer  acting  within 
the  scope  of  his  office  or  employment  whose 
act  or  omission  gave  rise  to  the  claim. 
"i  2695.  Attorney  fees  and  costs 

"In  any  action  brought  under  this  chapter, 
the  court  may  award  any  claimant  who  pre- 
vails In  such  action  reasonable  attorney  fees, 
and  other  litigation  costs  reasonably  in- 
curred. 

"1 2696.   Applicability   of   other   tort  claims 
procedures 

"The  procedures  provided  in  sections  2672, 
2675,  2677.  2678.  2679.  and  2680  of  this  title 
apply  to  any  action  brought  under  this 
chapter.  For  the  purposes  of  such  sections, 
any  Investigative  or  law  enforcement  officer 
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who  conducts  a  search  and  seizvire  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  shall  be  treated  as 
if  he  were  an  'employee  of  the  government'.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  and  for  part  VI  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  the  Item  relat- 
mg  to  chapter  171  the  foUowing: 
"172.  Illegal  Search  and  Seizure 2691". 

Sec.  3.  Section  1346  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  inunedl- 
ately  after  subsection  (f)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(g)  The  district  courts,  together  with  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  United  States  District 
for  the  Territory  of  Ouam,  the  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
District  Court  at  the  Virgin  Islands,  shall 
have  exclxisive  original  jurisdiction  of  any 
civil  action  on  a  claim  against  the  United 
States,  for  money  damages,  brought  under 
chapter  172  of  this  title. '. 

Sk.  4.  (a)  Section  1402(b)  of  tiUe  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "subsection  (b)"  the  following:  "or 
subsection  (g)". 

(b)  Section  1604  of  tlUe  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  "section  1346 
(b)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "under 
subsection  (b)  or  subsection  (g)  of  section 
1346". 

8bc.  6.  The  clvU  action  against  the  United 
States  provided  by  the  amendments  to  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  made  by  this  Act 
shall  only  apply  to  claims  arising  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Cttna  OB  PUmSHMKNT? 

(By  Ernest  Van  Den  Haag) 

Our  courts  do  not  do  well  in  enforcing  a 
legal  order  in  which  law-abiding  citizens  can 
be  secure  In  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and 
their  pursuit  of  happiness.  Yet  it  is  "to  se- 
cure these  rights  "  that  "governments  are  In- 
sUtuted  among  men."  Our  courts,  rather 
than  concentrating  on  whether  those  ar- 
reoted  for  a  crime  are  guilty  of  it,  are  preoc- 
cupied with  deciding  whether  there  was 
"probable  cause"  for  the  arrest.  They  are  less 
concerned  with  the  defendant's  guilt  or  in- 
nocence than  with  whether  the  evidence  for 
hU  guilt  Is  admissible.  If  it  Isn't^lf  a  police- 
man made  an  error  in  seizing  the  evidence— 
the  defendant  gets  off,  however  many  mur- 
ders he  has  committed. 

The  exclusionary  rule  on  which  this  pro- 
cedure rests  is  a  late  invention  of  our  courts 
(Innoway  mandated  by  the  Constitution)  A 
letter  to  the  New  York  'Hmes  Ulustrates  Its 
perverse  effects: 

"...  I  was  mugged  at  the  frwit  door  of  my 
house  in  HoUls  Hills,  Queens.  The  mugger 
was  caught  within  three  houre  of  my  report 
to  the  police.  I  pressed  charges,  and  sU  hear- 
ings over  a  span  of  six  months  ensued  All 
the  evidence  which  helped  catch  the  mugger 
was  offered:  1)  description  of  car— year  type 
color;  2)  license  plate  number— one  number 
off,  M  instead  of  W;  3)  $40  in  the  mugger's 
pocket  In  the  exact  bUls  I  reported  missing- 
4)  an  autoharp  pick— he  did  not  even  know 
what  an  autoharp  Is;  5)  an  almost  exact  ap- 
proximation of  his  height  and  weight-  6) 
accurate  description  of  his  clothing  etc 
The  mugger  was  freed  after  the  sixth  heartM 
because  of  an  illegal  search  of  vehicle  by  thj 
pojicejrtan.  [My  italics.] 

Last  night  on  Channel  5  news,  there  was  an 
Item  about  the  «l  rapist,  who  was  finally 
»ught  after  raping  about  25  women  in 
fjueens.  His  name  [was)  Leroy  Hamlin-  Ihel 
^06  the  same  man  who  had  mugged  me 
Mr.  Htmlln  had  several  previous  arrests  prior 
to  mugging  me." 

Six  adjournments!  Six  months!  for  a  man 
the  police  caught  In  three  hours.  Unfor- 
tunately this  U  not  unusual.  Only  the  per- 
sistence of  the   complainant  was.   Usually 


complainants  and  witnesses  are  discouraged 
from  testifying  by  repeated  adjournments,  if 
they  are  not  sufficiently  intimidated  by  the 
threats  that  offenders — out  on  bau — can  and 
do  make  with  practical  Immunity. 

Could  this  be  an  Isolated  instance  in  which 
the  exclusionary  rule  was  misused  by  a  lower 
court?  Consider  US.  v.  Montgomery.  Police 
made  a  routine  traffic  stop  after  suspicion 
had  been  aroused  by  a  car  s  repeatedly  cir- 
cling In  the  same  area.  The  driver  had  an  ar- 
rest warrant  outstanding  against  him;  the 
poUce  searched  the  car.  They  found  buUets. 
an  unregistered  revolver  (loaded),  an  un- 
registered sawed-off  shotgun,  and  shells.  The 
driver  was  found  giUlty  in  trial  court.  The 
court  of  appeals  freed  him,  saying  the  poUce- 
men's  su^lclons,  however  Justified  they 
turned  out  to  have  been  did  not  suffice  for 
searching  the  car.  Acconjlng  to  the  court  of 
appeals,  the  "probable  cause"  which  author- 
izes arrest  or  search  requires.  In  practice, 
that  a  crime  has  already  been  committed  and 
witnessed.  Police  are  not  sJlowed  to  prevent 
it.  A  man  cannot  be  convicted  for  having 
unregistered  arms  In  his  car  unless  he  uses 
or.  at  least,  displays  them.  And,  In  this  mat- 
ter, state  courts  are  certainly  no  better — 
they  can't  be,  because  defendants  can  appeal 
to  the  federal  bench. 

Joseph  W.  Bishop  Jr.,  Ely  Professor  of  Law 
at  Yale  University,  in  his  review  (Commen- 
tary) of  Justice  Macklin  Fleming's  thorough 
book  The  Price  of  Perfect  Justice,  affords  the 
layman  a  glance  at  what  happens: 

".  .  .  the  Incarceration  of  even  the  most 
obvloiuly  guilty  criminal  is  a  task  compar- 
able to  landing  a  barracuda  with  a  trout-rod 
and  dry-fly.  .  .  .  Justice  Fleming  itemizes 
26  separate  state  and  federal  proceedings  in 
which  a  defendant  can  challenge  the  lawful- 
ness of  a  single  search  or  seizure.  Moreover, 
he  can  petition  for  habeas  corpus  ad  libitum, 
hoping  finally  to  find  a  federal  judge  who 
agrees  with  him  and  disagrees  with  aU  the 
other  judges,  for  the  doctrine  or  res  ju- 
dicata— that  an  issue  finally  determined  by 
a  court  cannot  be  reopened— does  not  apply 
to  habeas  corpus.  .  .  ." 

Few  criminals  are  ever  caught.  And  our 
courts  seem  to  feel  that  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  requires  that  thev  be  let  go — after 
all.  why  single  out  for  punishment  the  small 
proportion  of  the  criminal  population  which 
gets  caught?  Even  when  a  reluctant  judici- 
ary manages  to  find  a  defendant  guilty,  he 
Is  treated — well,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
cently carried  the  following  story.  (It  often 
carries  analogous  stories.) 

Divereaux  Wiggins,  who  was  accused  of 
hurling  a  28-year-old  airline  stewardess  In 
front  of  an  onrushing  subway  train  last  July 
after  he  put  a  knife  to  her  throat  and 
grabbed  her  handbag,  was  sentenced  to  four 
to  twelve  years  to  prison  yesterday  after 
pleading  guilty  to  a  robbery  charge.  A  charge 
of  attempted  mrrder  was  dropped,  end  the 
sentence  was  half  the  mazlmiun  that  could 
have  been  Imposed. 

Mr.  Wiggins  reportedly  told  detectives  that 
the  airline  stewardess.  Anne  Plcyk,  was  the 
fourth  subway  passenger  he  had  pushed  in 
front  of  a  train  thit  month.  .  .  . 

The  twenty-year-old  defendant  had  been 
indicted  for  an  attempted  murder  and  rob- 
bery, each  of  which  is  a  felony  carrying  a 
maximum  sentence  of  25  years  in  Jail.  Jus- 
tice Roberts  accepted  Mr.  Wlg<»lns'  guilty 
plea  to  the  robbery  charge,  described  the 
defendant's  act  as  "an  horrendous  crime." 
and  then  ImpKised  sentence.  Mr.  Wigelns  will 
be  eligible  for  parole  after  four  years.  .  .  . 
Both  of  Miss  Plcyk 's  legs  were  fractured  In 
the  fall,  but  she  managed  to  scramble  to  her 
feet  and  heist  herself  up  the  side  of  the 
platform.  The  station  was  alreadv  vibrating 
with  the  approach  of  a  train  in  the  distance. 
The  moment  she  got  her  hands  over  the 
platform  edge,  she  told  police,  her  assailant 
kicked  her  in  the  face  and  sent  her  sprawl- 


ing back  onto  the  tracks.  The  train,  by  then, 
hid  almost  reached  the  beginning  of  the 
platform.  .  .  . 

After  Mr.  Wiggins  pushed  her  In  front  of 
the  train,  he  took  the  keys  to  her  Columbus 
Avenue  apartment  from  her  purse  and  was 
apprehended  at  the  apartment  by  the  poUce 
while  stealing  her  clothes  and  Jewelry. 

Mr.  Wiggins  had  previously  been  arrested 
for  pushing  a  mnety-year-old  mm  onto  the 
tracks  of  the  IRT  station  at  West  181st 
Street.  That  charge  was  dropped  when  the 
victim  was  unable  to  Identify  him. 

Note:  (I)  the  most  serious  charge,  al- 
though accurate,  was  drop-ed  (trial  Is  quite 
a  risk  for  the  prosecution  these  days);  (2) 
no  charge  for  the  burglary;  (3)  the  jud^e, 
aware  that  the  more  serious  charge  had  been 
dropped,  and  aware  that  he  could  have  sen- 
tenced the  defendant  to  a  richly  deserved  36- 
year  term  on  the  remaining  charge,  sentenced 
him  to  one-third  of  the  time  he  could  have 
been  given  for  his  "horrendous  crime."  mak- 
ing parole  possible  after  four  years.  I  guess 
His  Honor  doesn't  ride  the  subway. 
PKi3omB  or  mzouxiT 
By  now  even  official  bodies  realize  the  need 
to  reform  our  criminal  Justice  non-system. 
According  to  the  New  York  Times.  "A  special 
committee  of  prosecutors  and  lawyers 
(found)  current  sentencing  practices  'erratic 
and  unpredictable,'  "  so  as  to  "  'resemble  a 
lottery' "  in  which  "  'mere  chance,  rather 
than  the  rule  of  law,  often  governs  the  way 
we  sentence  criminals."  '  Wherefore  the  com- 
mittee proposed  to  abolish  Judlrlal  discretion 
and  parole.  (I  have  urged  abolition  of  both 
for  years.)  But  however  rotten  It  be,  there  are 
always  defenders  of  the  status  quo.  Charles 
E.  Sllberman  now  has  come  to  their  aid  with 
Criminal  Violence,  Criminal  Justice  (Ran- 
dom House,  1978). 

As  the  author  gratefully  acknowledges, 
nearly  every  Establishment  figure  In  the 
criminal  Justice  system  worked  with  him  on 
this  book.  (Some  praise  their  own  product 
on  the  dust-jacket  without  letting  on;  which 
doesn't  seem  quite  cricket.)  Nonetheless,  the 
book  Is  written  in  a  clear  journalistic  style — 
although  I  could  do  with  fewer  solecisms  such 
as  "not  all  the  minutiae  Is  necessary":  these 
minutiae  are.  There  Is  no  doubt  about  Sll- 
berman's  sincerity  and  good  will  toward  men. 
Nor  about  his  dUlgence :  the  book  Is  crammed 
with  facts  and  quotations. 

The  chapters  on  prison  and  on  Juvenile 
Justice  do  accurately  and  extensively  describe 
what's  going  on.  This  helps — although  Sllber- 
man does  not  pro'oee  any  feasible  and  effec- 
tive remedies.  He  has  learned,  at  least,  that 
rebabUltatlon  does  not  work  and  that  the 
Ju?enlle  court  system  doesn't  work  either. 
Other  liberals  learned  this  earUer  (non -liber- 
als have  known  it  all  along) ,  but  at  the  Ftord 
Foundation,  which  funded  Sllberman 's  work. 
It  may  be  news.  McGeorge  Bundy.  its  presi- 
dent. "Is  proud"  of  Criminal  Violence.  Crim- 
inal Justice.  He  may  weU  be.  For  In  Charles 
E.  Sllberman,  McGeorge  Bundy  has  found 
someone  who  would  run  the  war  against 
crime  as  the  Administrations  he  served  In 
the  Sixties  ran  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Keep 
restricting  the  authority  of  the  troo-is  to  fight 
(or  arrest,  or  consider  evidence) .  while  Insist- 
ing they  are  not  hamstrung  and  that  the  rise 
In  crime  (or  enemy  power)  has  nothing  to  do 
with  these  restrictions.  Have  optimistic  re- 
ports written:  things  are  better  (at  least  no 
worse)  than  In  1920.  Ask  for  more  money, 
more  troops,  to  be  thrown  Into  the  fight. 
There  Is  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  .  .  . 
Criminal  Violence,  Criminal  Justice  is 
misleading  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  It 
needs  to  be  for  Its  defense  of  the  status  quo. 
So  totaUy  a  prisoner  of  his  ideology  is  SU- 
berman  that  he  does  not  suspect  he  has  one. 
The  lack  of  self-awamess  keeps  him  honest, 
but  has  the  disadvantage  of  preventing  him 
from  understanding  his  subject. 

Vague  yet  pervasive,  SUbennan's  Ideology 
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may  be  described  as  nostalgic  reformist-lib- 
eral guilt  (1960  vintage)  wltb  (severely  lo- 
calized) attacks  of  rationality.  Thus.  SUber 
man's  overall  remedies  for  our  high  crime 
rates  are  Income  re<Ustrlbutlon  and  an  end 
to  racism  and  Inequality.  Tbls  charitable 
sentiment  responds  to  guilt  feelings,  but 
Ignores  facts.  Sir  Leon  Radzlnowlcz — hardly 
a  conservative — writes  In  The  Growth  of 
Crime  that,  as  affluence  spreads,  crime  fol- 
lows: "In  Sweden,  the  modei  of  equable  pros- 
perity and  enlightened  law,  the  |  crime  |  rate 
went  up  44  per  cent  ...  In  the  solid  and  In- 
dustrious Netherlands.  55  percent."  (Sweden 
and  the  Netherlands  are  not  well  known  for 
racism  and  inequality.)  Howe.er.  with  the 
help  of  our  courts  we  do  much  better:  In 
Idanhattan  there  are  more  murders  every 
year  than  In  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales — and  Manhattan's  murdsr  rate  :s  not 
high  compared  to  that  of  other  American 
cities.  As  elsewhere,  in  the  U.S.  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  Income  and  less  racism  ac- 
tually have  been  associated  with  higher 
crime  rates. 

About  black  criminality.  Sllberman's  naive 
theories  once  more  suggest  displaced  guilt 
feelings  but  tell  us  nothing  about  their  ob- 
ject. They  appear  to  Justify  what  they  seek 
to  explain.  (However,  to  his  credit,  Sllber- 
man  does  admit  the  remarkably  high  black 
crime  rate — which  he  blames  on  past  oppres- 
sion.) 

According  to  Silberman,  "it  is  plain  . 
wrong"  of  me  (in  my  Punishing  Criminals) 
to  'rail  against  'the  fact  that  so  small  a  pro- 
portion of  all  crimes  committed — about  1 
per  cent — ever  lead  to  imprisonment."  "  The 
actual  punishment  rate  "turns  out  to  be  65 
per  cent."  Sllberruan  neglects  to  mention 
tbit  my  figure  was  credited  to  Ramsey 
Clark,  not  generally  known  as  an  enemy  of 
Judicial  leniency  or  of  the  exclusionary  rule. 
Sllberman's  65  percent  Is  absurd — only 
Japan  has  so  high  a  rate  of  punishment  (and 
a  correspondingly  low  crime  rate).  Even  In 
England  the  punishment  rate  Is  only  about 
4  per  cent — four  times  higher  than  ours  (the 
crime  rate  is  correspondla^ly  lower),  but 
nowhere  near  Sllberman's  65  per  cent.  How 
does  he  get  his  figure?  He  a)  confuses  my 
"all  crimes"  with  the  seven  crimes  Indexed 
by  the  FBI.  and  b)  my  "crimes  committed" 
with  crimes  reported  to  and  by  the  police 
(probably  about  one-third  of  those  conunit- 
ted):  then  c)  he  suddenly  switches  to  the 
porportion  punished  out  of  all  arrested  of- 
fenders rather  than  out  of  the  perpetrators 
of  all  "crimes  committed"  (about  25  per  cent 
of  all  crimes  lead  to  an  arrest):  then  d)  he 
decides  to  exclude  all  crimes  committed  by 
Juveniles — etc.,  etc.  His  65  per  cent  is  the 
arithmetically  correct  end-product  of  these 
manipulations,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with 
"the  proportion  of  all  crimes  committed 
(that)  lead  to  imprisonment."  which  Ram- 
sey Clark  and  I  referred  to.  The  65  per  cent 
punishment  rate  Is  correct — for  a  highly  se- 
lected group  of  convicted  felons:  Silberman 
could  have  been  even  more  selective  and 
reached  90  percent,  or  100  per  cent.  (Indeed, 
for  the  group  selected.  65  per  cent  Is  scan- 
dalously low.) 

In  any  case.  Sllberman's  confusion,  Igno- 
rantly  or  deliberately,  ml'descrlbes  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  criminal  lustlre  system.  The 
ImTjrisonment  rate  for  all  crimes  committed 
unfortunately  is  "about  1  percent."  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  for  this.  E.g..  of  10,0(X) 
persons  arrested  for  robbery  (a  ma'or  crim«») 
in  one  year  In  Caltfomla,  only  1,300  were 
incarcerated  (I.e..  13  percent  of  those  ar- 
rested for  robbery).  Only  about  one-third  of 
all  robberies  are  reported,  and  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  re'sorts  result  in  arrest.  Cali- 
fornia is  not  exceptional,  and  things  have 
not  improved. 

ESCAPING    PTJNISHMENT 

On  a  first  reading  I  did  not  see  wherein 
SUl>erman's    manipulations    could   do   any- 


thing but  mislead  the  unwary,  including, 
perhaps,  him.  But  there  is  method  in  this 
madness.  Silberman  tries  to  show  that  Judi- 
cial foolishness,  or  leniency,  is  not  to  blame, 
that  our  courts  do  well,  that  "It  is  not  true 
that  significant  numbers  of  guilty  offenders 
escape  punishment":  that  actually  "only  a 
handful  of  criminals  escape  arrest,  convic- 
tion, or  punishment  because  of  exclusionary 
rules,  search-and-selzure  laws,  and  othe. 
technicalities  designed  to  protect  defendants' 
rights."*  Utinam  haberetls! 

Is  It  really  "not  true  that  significant  num- 
bers of  guilty  offenders  escape  punishment"? 
(Why  the  pleonastic  "guilty  offenders"? 
Where  are  Innocent  offenders  found?)  Con- 
sider these  data.  The  crime  rate  rose  144  per- 
cent from  19:0  to  1970.  (Crime  rose  176  per- 
cent— the  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the 
rise  In  population.)  In  19.0,  118  persons  out 
of  103,000  were  in  prison.  In  1970,  96  were — 
a  drop  of  19  percent.  Hence  the  proportion 
of  offenders  Imprisoned — low  to  begin  with — 
must  have  declined  sharply.  Other  data  con- 
firm as  much.  Thus,  while  crime  rates  rose 
144  percent,  the  number  of  convictions  de- 
creased from  117  to  95  per  100,000.  Silberman 
will  find  it  hard  to  persuade  anyone  familiar 
with  the  data  that  "It  is  not  true  that  signif- 
icant numbers  of  guilty  offenders  [escaped | 
punishment."  They  certainly  did.  They  still 
do. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  (not  a 
paper  known  to  "rail"  against  the  Judiciary — 
Indeed,  a  paper  Mr.  Silberman  quotes  at 
length  when  convenient)  :  ".  .  .  the  defend- 
ant [tends  to  have|  the  upper  hand  in  bar- 
gaining about  sentences  In  Criminal  Court. 
The  repeaters  know  this  from  experience. 
The  novice  learns  It  from  friends  or  his 
lawyer." 

Some  illustrations?  "Hosie  S.  Turner  was 
convicted  of  murder  after  a  month-long 
trial."  His  prior  record  Included  "16  convic- 
tions for  robt)ery,  burglary,  larceny,  parole 
violation,  drug  po-session  and  sale.  ...  He 
invariably  was  allowed  to  plead  guilty  to  a 
lesser  charge." 

"Willie  Polnsette  had  a  record  of  21  pre- 
vious arrests  when,  on  April  8.  1973.  he  was 
charged  with  robbery  and  p>ossesslon  of  a 
gun.  both  felonies.  If  convicted  on  these 
charges  he  would  have  faced  up  to  32  years 
in  prison.  Two  days  later  in  Criminal  Court, 
Mr.  Polnsette  pleaded  guilty  to  petit  larceny, 
and  was  sentenced  to  two  months  In  city 
Jail." 

"Melvin  Lewis  was  19  and  had  a  record  of 
previous  arrests  [Juvenile  arrests  are  not  re- 
corded, of  course  I  when  he  was  charged  with 
pK>ssesslon  of  a  knife  and  attempted  robbery, 
both  felonies.  If  convicted  of  these  charges, 
he  would  have  faced  up  to  14  years  in  prison. 
Mr.  Lewis  pleaded  guilty  to  attempted  grand 
larceny,  a  misdemeanor,  and  was  sentenced 
to  ten  months  in  city  Jail.  He  was  condi- 
tionally released  on  parole  to  a  rehabilita- 
tion center  three  months  later.  Shortly  after 
disappearing  from  the  rehabilitation  center 
on  January  21.  he  was  arrested  for  assaulting 
two  civilians  and  a  police  officer.  A  week  later 
he  was  charged  with  wounding  a  police  officer 
and  killing  Mr.  Wu.ker."  Which  Is  why  the 
New  York  Times  reported  Mr.  Lewis'  doings. 
For  these  are  not  isolated  instances.  They 
are  so  typical,  so  much  a  matter  of  routine, 
that  they  are  not  usually  reported. 

How  come  Mr.  Silberman  overlooks  what 
everyone  knows?  Not  surprisingly,  the  names 
of  Professor  Bishop  and  of  Justice  Fleming, 
whom  I  quoted  earlier,  do  not  appear  In  his 
Index.  Both  are  well  known  and  highly  re- 
spected— but  Inconvenient  to  ideologues. 
Silberman  blithely  tells  us  that  the  exclu- 
sionary rule — which  makes  evidence  ob- 
tained by  improper  methods  Inadmissible  in 


•I  ha-e  taken  the  la-^t  few  ouotatlons  from 
Sllberman's  own  summary  of  his  book  In  the 
New  York  Times,  November  14,  1978.     • 


coturt — prevents  few  convictions.  He  reached 
this  conclusion  by  looking  at  trial  records 
and  at  research  reports,  the  methodology  of 
which  he  does  not  describe  and  has  not 
chec«.ed.  I  can't  take  these  reports  or  Silber- 
man s  interpretation  seriously.  They  contra- 
olct  what  tne  naked  eye  can  see;  and  they 
come  Irom  the  researchers  who  for  years 
tried  to  convince  us  that  deterrence  oannot 
work,  and  that  we  should  rehabilitate  and 
not  punish.  They  got  us  where  we  are. 

Evidence,  however  convincing,  comes  to 
court  only  if  the  prosecution  has  some  hope 
that  it  will  be  Bdmltted.  Offenders  will  not 
be  prosecuted  and  trials  do  not  occur  11  the 
prosecution  knows  that  the  court  will  ex- 
clude the  evidence  needed  for  conviction. 
Thus  the  main  effects  of  the  exclusionary 
rule  are:  (a)  offenders  are  not  arrested  when 
the  police  cannot  get  the  evidence  or  know 
that  it  won't  be  admitted;  (b)  if  arrested, 
onenders  are  released  by  prosecutors  when 
they  learn  that  the  evidence  won't  be  ad- 
mitted; (c)  if  not  released  by  the  prosecutor, 
they  are  released  on  arraignment;  (d)  in  plea 
bargaining— which,  as  Silberman  notes,  de- 
cides 90  percent  of  all  cases — ^prosecutors, 
when  they  know  that  much  of  their  evidence 
may  not  be  admitted,  are  compelled  to  accept 
guilty  pleas  for  offenses  caxrying  a  penalty 
below  that  threatened  for  the  crimes  actually 
committed.  That  Is  how  many  of  the  offend- 
ers who  are  actually  prosecuted — a  small 
proportion  of  all  offenders — escape  most 
punishment,  even  when  courts  are  willing  to 
iii^;>ose  it. 

Silberman  feels  that  it  is  unfair  to  accuse 
the  courts.  Is  the  exclusionary  rule  their 
fault?  Indeed  it  is;  the  Judiciary  Invented 
the  exclusionary  rule  In  1914  and  Imposed  It 
on  the  states  In  1961.  The  Constitution  pro- 
hibits unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 
Hence,  those  guilty  of  such  searches  and  sei- 
zures should  be  punished  and  held  responsi- 
ble lor  damages.  But  not  to  admit  the  evi- 
dence available  in  the  court— however  pro- 
cured— and  then  to  release  guilty  defendants 
for  lack  of  evidence,  harms  society  and  doe» 
not  punish  the  policemen  who  committed 
procedural  errors  or  unlawful  acts. 

This  Judicial  Invention— admittedly  not 
required  by  the  Constitution  ' — does  not  pro- 
tect the  innocent :  It  protects  only  the  guilty. 
Only  a  guilty  defendant  can  profit  from  non- 
admission  of  the  evidence  showing  his  guilt; 
an  Innocent  defendant  obviously  cannot. 
(And  In  practice  he  won't  be  compensated 
for  an  unlawful  search;  but  such  compensa- 
tion would  be  Independent  of  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  anyway.)  The  exclusionary  rule,  the 
incredible  delays  In  our  Judicial  process,  and 
the  Infinite  complications  that  Professor 
Bishop  and  Justice  Fleming  only  partially 
list,  all  were  Invented  by  the  Judiciary,  who 
do  not  deserve  Sllberman's  encomia — but 
who  in  turn  gratefully  praise  his  work.  He 
deserves  their  gratitude;  but  not  that  of  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

Sllljerman  defends  plea  bargaining  as  if 
the  Issue  were  to  abolish  it.  It  Is  not.  There 
Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  prosecution  and 
defense  anticipating  the  likely  outcome  and 
sparing  us  the  actual  trial.  (Less  sordid,  more 
public,  better  supervised  procedures  would 
help,  but  let  that  go.)  What  Is  wrong  is  that 
the  Judiciary  has  so  weakened  the  position 
of  prosecutors  that  they  must  habitually 
aeree  to  inappropriate  punishment  because 
they  cannot  hoie  to  do  better  by  trial.  Sll- 
berman's views  deserve  to  be  ouoted  here: 

"Mo't  lmi>ortant  of  all.  It  Is  not  true  that 
the  guilty  escape  punishment;  when  charges 

»In  Calandra  (1974)  the  Supreme  Court 
deMared  the  e'-cluslonarv  rule  not  "a  con- 
sMMitlonM  rifht."  In  i<>76  the  Court  admitted 
that  the  rule  was  irrational,  a  nolnt  made 
forcefi''lv  m^nv  '•e<irs  a?o  bv  Benlamln  Car- 
do'a.  f'=ee  Stcen  R  SOi'e^lneer's  thorough 
Exclusionary  Injustice.  New  York.  1977.) 
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are  dropped,  It  usually  Is  because  the  victim 
refuses  to  press  charges,  or  because  the  prose- 
cutor lacks  the  evidence  needed  to  sustain 
\sic:  you've  got  to  obtain  a  conviction  before 
it  can  be  sustained — I  guess  Silberman  means 
"obtain")  a  conviction." 

Whatever  leads  Silberman  to  believe  "It  Is 
not  true  that  the  guilty  escape  punishment" 
escapes  me.  If  a  victim  "refuses  to  press 
charges"  or  a  prosecutor  "lacks  the  evi- 
dence." does  that  make  the  guilty  Innocent? 
Or  does  it  cause  them  to  "escape  punish- 
ment" — whether  they  are  guilty  or  not? 
Silberman  prudently  does  not  hazard  a  guess 
as  to  why  victims  "refuse  to  press  charges" 
(do  they  fall  In  love  with  their  robbers,  as- 
sailants, or  burglars?),  or  why  prosecutors 
"lack  the  evidence."  It  mlpht  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  futility  of  pressing 
charges  and  the  difficulty  of  coUectlne  ad- 
missible evidence — both  obstacles  created  by 
the  Judiciary.  Perish  the  thought. 

THB   VICTIMS   OP   PROBA'nON 

About  probation.  Silberman  comments: 
"The  fact  that  so  manv  probationers  ended 
up  behind  bars  suggests  that  being  sen- 
tenced to  orobatlon  constitutes  punishment, 
too."  Really?  Probation  suspends  punish- 
ment and  Permits  the  probationer  to  avoid 
It  If  he  behaves.  Since  probation  supervision 
Is  a  bad  Joke.  In  practice  probationers  eo  to 
prison  onlv  when  they  are  caueht  commlt- 
ln<  new  crimes.  That  so  many  of  them  con- 
tinue their  criminal  c?reers  while  en  pro'ii- 
tlon.  and  that  some  are  caueht  and  (mlra- 
blle  dlctu)  nrosfcuted.  shows  not  that  "oro- 
batlon constitutes  punishment,  too."  as 
Sllb-rman  says.  b"t  that  the  court  was 
wrong  In  not  ounlehlng  the  ot^ende's  when 
they  were  con-lcted  In  the  first  n'ace.  In- 
stead, the  court  pave  them  the  oonortimlty. 
sedulously  used  bv  manv.  to  commit  addi- 
tional crimes.  Probation,  In  these  cases, 
"constitutes  oim'shment,  too" — for  socletv 
and  for  innocent  victims  not  for  the  crimi- 
nals the  courts  exist  to  nunlsh.  They  are 
Imprisoned  only  as  punishment  for  addi- 
tional crimes,  which  probation  gave  them 
the  opoortunltv  to  commit. 

Even  If  one  subtracts  demoeraohlc  factors, 
our  crime  rates  remain  remarkably  and  quite 
unnecessarily  high.  Our  punishment  rates 
are  remarkably  and  unnecessarily  low — 
which  Is  one  reason  whv  our  crime  rates  are 
as  high  as  they  are.  Silberman  has  misinter- 
preted the  data  and  concluded  that  It  is  not 
so.  "There's  none  so  blind  as  they  that  won't 
see."  Swift  said.  He  was  rleht.  Crime  rates 
will  remain  unnecessarllv  high  as  long  as 
readers  can  be  nersi'aded  to  be'leve  what 
Criminal  'Violence.  Criminal  Justice  tells 
them.9 


By  Mr.  BATtcus  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Long,     Mr.     C5oi.dwater.     Mr. 

WiLLws.  and  Mr.  Le.ahy)  : 

S.  752.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 

awarding  of  reasonable  court  costs  and 

certain  fees  to  prevailing  parties  in  civil 

tax  actions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAXPATEK    PBOTECnON    AND   RETMBtntSEMENT 
ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today,  the  "Taxpayer 
Protection  and  Reimbursement  Act," 
would  permit  Federal  courts  and  the 
Tax  Court  to  reimburse  private  parties 
who  prevail  in  litigation  against  unrea- 
sonable Government  positions  in  tax 
cases.  This  bill  is  a  slightly  modified 
version  of  S.  1444  that  I  introduced  on 
June  27,  1979.  Several  improvements 
have  been  made  as  a  result  of  hearings 
*•  'd  last  year  by  the  Finance  Subcom- 


mittee on  Oversight  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
the  distinguished  Senators  Long,  Gold- 
water,  Leahy,  and  Williams  have  joined 
me  as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  quite  aware  of, 
and  certainly  are  concerned  about,  the 
deepening  mood  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  American  people  with  our  Govern- 
ment. Nowhere  is  this  mood  more  appar- 
ent than  in  the  way  Americans  view  the 
tax  system.  We  hear  that  taxes  are  too 
high,  that  the  tax  laws  are  too  compli- 
cated, and  that  tax  forms  and  reporting 
requirements  are  excessively  burdensome. 

We  also  hear  IRS  is  too  big,  powerful 
and  awesome  for  a  taxpayer  to  stand  up 
against  and  successfully  vindicate  his 
legal  rights — even  in  those  instances 
where  a  taxpmyer  is  confronted  with  an 
imreasonable  IRS  position. 

The  Civil  Rights  Attorneys'  Fees 
Awards  Act  of  1979  was  to  allow  the 
attorneys'  fees  to  be  awarded  to  citizens 
who  prevailed  in  tax  cases.  However,  this 
act  has  had  little  success  in  tax  litigation 
because  the  courts  have  interpreted  the 
provision  very  narrowly. 

The  courts  have  agreed  that  fees  can 
be  awarded  only  when  the  taxpayer  is  the 
defendant.  However,  in  most  cases,  the 
taxpayer  is  the  plaintiff. 

The  courts  have  also  agreed  that  the 
defendant  taxpayer  can  only  recover 
fees  if  he  shows  that  the  Government 
acted  in  bad  faith — for  purposes  of 
harassment  or  vexatiously  or  frivolously. 
This  is  a  burden  few  taxpayers  can  meet. 

The  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act,  which 
I  supported  and  was  passed  last  session, 
was  the  latest  piece  of  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  reimbursement  of  attorneys' 
fees.  The  act  allows  an  individual  or 
small  business  that  prevails  to  be 
awarded  attorneys'  fees  in  a  civil  action 
brought  by  or  against  the  United  States. 
The  provision  does  not,  however,  address 
the  particular  problems  related  to  Tax 
Court  cases. 

The  reality  facing  the  taxpayer  today 
is — if  they  go  to  court  with  IRS  they  will, 
in  most  cases,  have  to  pay  the  court 
costs  and  attorneys'  fees.  Often  these  ex- 
penses equal  or  exceed  the  actual  amount 
of  money  in  controversy.  Faced  with  this 
harsh  fact,  many  taxpayers  swallow 
their  legal  rights  and  settle  with  IRS. 

A  1974  Law  Review  article  on  awards 
of  attorneys'  fees  confirms  this  problem : 

Current  practice  tends  to  alter  prosecu- 
tion of  even  clearly  meritorious  claims  by 
litigants  who  could  at  best  recover  less  than 
the  often  high  expense  of  counsel  .  .  .  And 
what  is  true  for  plaintiffs  also  holds  true  for 
defendants:  the  cost  of  defending  against  an 
unjust  small  claim  may  easily  exceed  simply 
paying  what  is  demanded.  The  result  is  dis- 
tasteful, for  it  ranks  legal  rights  by  dollar 
value  .  .  .  (Court  Awarded  Attorneys'  Pees 
and  Equal  Access  to  the  Courts.  122  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Law  Review.  636,  660) . 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  penalize  IRS  or 
impair  the  performance  of  its  duties 
when  it  is  acting  reasonably  and  fairly. 
However,  when  it  is  clear  that  IRS  Is 
maintaining  an  unreasonable  position, 
the  availability  of  a  judicial  resolution  of 
the  problem  should  not  depend  on  the 
size  of  a  taxpayer's  wallet.  As  Donald  C. 


Lubick,  former  Treasury  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Tax  Policy,  said  during  Sen- 
ate testimony  nearly  3  years  ago : 

The  voluntary  assessment  plan  system 
must  be  viewed  as  fair  and  even-handed. 
Taxpayers  without  significant  resources  must 
not  feel  incapable  of  obtaining  redress  ol 
their  grievances  against  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  where  the  Service  has  acted 
unreasonably.  (March  13.  1978  statement  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Improvement  In  Judiciary  Iiiachinery) . 

ISx.  President  my  bill  is  tailored  to  al- 
leviate the  financial  burden  for  taxpayers 
who  win  in  court  against  an  unreason- 
able IRS  position.  It  contains  the  follow- 
ing basic  elements : 

First.  Federal  courts  and  the  Tax 
Court  are  given  the  discretion  to  reim- 
burse prevailing  parties,  other  than  the 
United  States,  for  reasonable  litigation 
costs,  including  fees  and  expenses  of  at- 
torneys, accoimtants  and  other  experts, 
incurred  in  civil  tax  actions  or  proceed- 
ings in  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party. 

Second.  Reimbursement  can  be 
granted  in  a  civil  action  or  proceeding 
in  which  the  United  States  is  a  party, 
which  is  brought  for  the  determination, 
collection,  or  refimd  of  any  tax,  interest 
or  penalty,  brought  by  or  against  the 
United  States  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  except  those  relating  to  cer- 
tain declaratory  judgments. 

Third.  Reimbursement  of  litigation 
costs,  including  fees  and  exp.'nses  of  at- 
torneys, accoimtants  and  other  experts, 
is  available  to  plaintiffs/ petitioners  and 
defendants  who  prevail  against  the 
United  States. 

Reimbursement  could  be  applied  to 
civil  tax  cases  involving  refimd  actions, 
deficiency  proceedings,  collection  and 
enforcement  suits,  summons  proceed- 
ings, and  wrongful  levy  actions. 

Moreover,  permitting  prevailing  plain- 
tiffs and  defendants  alike  to  receive  such 
awards  encourages  meritorious  suits  to 
vindicate  private  harm  and  foster  the 
public  interest,  and  discourages  the  Gov- 
ernment from  instituting  unreasonable 
suits. 

Fourth.  Federal  courts  and  the  Tax 
Court  can  reimburse  taxpayers  up  to 
$20,000  for  incurred  court  cost. 

This  ceiling  would  provide  sufficient 
relief  to  taxpayers  but  prevent  against 
overwhelming  the  courts  with  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  additional  litigation. 

Fifth.  A  party  can  be  reimbursed  for 
their  litigation  expenses,  if  they  satisfy 
two  requirements — they  must  win  the 
court  case  either  with  respect  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  or  with  respect 
to  the  issue  or  issues  presented,  and  they 
must  prove  that  the  Government's  posi- 
tion was  unreascmable. 

This  "prevailing  party"  standard  is 
both  reasonable  and  equitable  since,  de- 
termining whether  its  two  requirements 
are  met.  the  court  must  focus  not  merely 
on  the  formal  record  before  it.  but  also  on 
the  totality  of  the  relevant  circumstances 
surrounding  the  case. 

Such  circumstances  would  include  the 
necessity  for  bringing  the  action, 
whether  the  party  succeeds  as  to  the 
central  matter  in  dispute,  and  the  con- 
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duct  of  the  Government  with  regard  to 
the  particular  taxpayer. 

For  exampiC,  a  court  should  consider 
whether,  even  though  IRS'  desire  to  liti- 
gate a  tax  issue  may  very  weJ  be  for  the 
public  benefit  and  its  legal  position  may 
be  reasonable,  the  position  of  IRS  has 
nonetheless  become  unreasonable  due  to 
its  application  of  the  law  to  a  particular 
taxpayer  which  wrongfully  and  unneces- 
sarily forces  that  taxpayer  into  coiu^. 

Furthermore,  the  rule  that  a  party  can 
be  sustained  either  by  Judicial  determi- 
n<»»''>r  o'  Rettlpment  of  the  parties  en- 
courage the  parties  to  settle  thereby  less- 
eiuii6  ^ouTo  coiigestion,  yet  prevents  the 
Government  from  escaping  liability  for 
litigation  expenses  merely  by  conceding 
the  case  before  final  judgment. 

Sixth.  Defined,  "litigation  expenses" 
would  include  the  fees  and  expenses  of 
attorneys,  accountants,  and  other  ex- 
perts. 

Seventh.  An  order  granting  or  deny- 
ing the  reimbursement  would  be  incor- 
porated in  the  court's  decision  in  the  case 
and  would  be  subject  to  appeal. 

Eighth.  The  reimbursement  would  be 
paid  out  of  the  losing  agency's  general 
funds.  I  am  hopeful  this  would  encourage 
Government  agencies,  such  as  IRS  and 
the  Justice  Department,  to  be  more  cau- 
tious and  reasonable  in  their  dealings 
with    taxpayers. 

Ninth.  The  bill  would  apply  to  Tax 
Court  cases  begun  after  December  31, 
1979,  and  before  January  1,  1990.  This 
simset  provision  would  give  Congress  and 
IRS  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  ef- 
fect and  success  of  the  reimbursements. 
To  conclude,  Mr.  President,  this  legis- 
lation provides  much  needed  improve- 
ments to  the  present  law  granting  awards 
of  reasonable  litigation  costs  in  Federal 
civU  tax  cases.  It  provides  needed  protec- 
tion and  assistance  to  those  who  become 
embroiled  in  court  cases  with  IRS 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  but  does 
not  penalize  IRS  for  responsible  per- 
formance of  its  duties. 

Our  tax  svstem  must  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable— and  must  be  perceived  as  sufh 
by  all  taxpayers.  The  Taxpayer  Protec- 
tion and  Reimbursement  Act  would  help 
restore  taxpayers'  confidence  In  the  fair- 
ness of  our  tax  system  by  olacing  them 
on  a  more  eaual  footintt  with  IPS  I  urge 
speedy  consideration  by  the  Senate  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiectlon.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows  : 

8.  753 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho^ise  of 
Revresentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SecnoN  1,  Short  TnxE. 

This  Act  mav  be  clt«d  as  the  "Taxpayer 
Protection  and  Belmbtirsement  Act". 
Sbc.  2.  AwA«Dmc  op  Costs  and  Cbitain  Fas 

•»«"l  I**  GE'»KAi.._Subchapter  B  of  chanter 
78  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1Q54 
thtln  *L^°  proceedings  bv  taxnavers  and 
^^tt^'^iT^  "  amend-d  bv  redesl-matlng 
section  7430  as  section  7431  and  by  Inserting 
aft«r  «K:tlon  7429  the  foUowlng  new  sectVon 


"Sec.  7430.  AwAKDiNG  or  Court  Costs  and 
Certain  Pees. 

"(a)  In  Oenebal. — In  the  case  of  any  civil 
action  or  proceeding  which  Is — 

"(1)  brought  by  or  against  the  United 
States  for  the  determination,  collection,  or 
refund  of  any  tax,  Interest,  or  penalty  under 
this  Utle.  and 

"(2)  brought  In  a  court  of  the  United 
Statea  (Including  the  Tsuc  Court),  the  pre- 
vailing party  may  be  awarded  a  judgment  for 
reasonable  court  costs  incurred  in  such  ac- 
tion or  proceeding. 
"(b)  LiMrrATiONS. — 

"(1)  Maximum  doixab  amount. — The 
amount  of  reasonable  court  costs  which 
may  be  awarded  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  prevailing  party  in  any  civil 
action  or  proceeding  shall  not  exceed  t20,000. 
"(2)  Only  costs  allocable  to  the  united 
STATES. — An  award  undsr  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  made  only  for  reasonable  court  costs 
which  are  allocable  to  the  United  States  and 
not  to  any  other  party  to  the  action  or  pro- 
ceeding. 

"(c)  DEriNrnoNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Reasonable  COURT  COSTS.— 
"(A)  In  general. — The  term  'reasonable 
court  costs'  Includes  the  reasonable  expenses 
of  expert  witnesses,  the  reasonable  cost  of 
any  study,  analysis,  engineering  report,  test, 
or  project  which  Is  found  by  the  court  to  be 
.  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  party's 
cass,  and  reasonable  fees  paid  or  Incurred  for 
the  services  of  attorneys. 

"(B)  Attornxy's  febs. — In  the  case  of  any 
proceeding  In  the  Tax  Court,  fees  for  the 
services  of  an  individual  ( whether  or  not  an 
attorney)  who  is  authorized  to  practice  be- 
fore the  Tax  Court  shall  be  treated  as  fees 
for  the  services  of  an  attorney. 

"(2)   PrEVAIUNO  PARTY. 

"(A)  In  GENERAL. — The  term  'prevailing 
party'  means  any  party  to  an  action  or  pro- 
ceeding described  in  subsection  (a)  (other 
than  the  United  States  or  any  creditor  of 
the  taxpayer  Involved)   which — 

"(1)  establishes  that  the  position  of  the 
United  States  In  the  civil  action  or  proceed- 
ing was  unreasonable,  and 

"(11)  (I)  has  substantially  prevailed  with 
respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  or 

"(H)  has  substantially  prevailed  with  re- 
spect to  the  most  significant  issue  or  set  of 
issues  presented. 

"(B)     Determination    as    to    prevailing 
•"A^rr. — Any  determination  under  subpara- 
graph  (A)   as  to  whether  a  party  Is  a  pre- 
vailing party  shaU  be  made — 
"(1)  by  the  coiirt,  or 
"(11)    by  agreement  of  the  parties. 
"(d)  Exclusion  op  Certain  Civil  Actions 
OB   Proceedings. — No   award   for   reasonable 
court  costs  may  be  made  imder  subsection 
(a)   with  respect  to  any  civil  action  or  pro- 
ceeding brought  under — 

"(1)  section  7428  (relating  to  the  declar- 
atory judgments  with  respect  to  status  and 
classification  of  organizations  under  section 
501(c)(3),  etc.),  unless  such  action  or  pro- 
ceeding Involves  the  revocation  of  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  an  organization  described 
In  section  501(c)(3), 

"(2)  section  7476  (relating  to  declaratory 
Judgments  with  resuect  to  qualification  of 
certain  retirement  plana) , 

"(3)  section  7477  (relating  to  declaratory 
Judgments  with  respect  to  transfers  of  prop- 
erty from  the  United  States) .  or 

"(4)  section  7478  (relating  to  declaratory 
judgments  with  respect  to  status  of  certain 
governmental  obligations). 

"(e)  Multiple  Actions. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  in  the  case  of 

"(1)    multiple  actions  which  could  have 
been  Joined  or  consolidated,  or 
"(2)  a  case  or  cases  involving  a  return  or 


returns  of  the  same  taxpayer  (including 
Joint  returns  of  married  individuals)  which 
could  have  been  Joiued  in  a  single  proceed- 
ing in  the  same  curt. 

such  actions  or  cases  shall  be  treated  as  one 
civil  action  or  proceeding  regardless  of 
whether  such  joinder  or  consolidation  actu- 
ally occurs,  unless  the  court  in  which  such 
action  or  proceeding  is  brought  determines, 
in  Its  discretion,  that  it  would  be  Inappro- 
priate to  treat  such  actions  or  cases  as 
joined  or  consolidated  for  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(f)  Right  or  Apppxal. — ^An  order  grant- 
ing or  denying  an  award  for  reasonable 
court  costs  under  subsection  (a)),  in  whole 
or  in  part,  shall  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
the  decision  or  judgment  in  the  case  and 
shall  be  subject  to  appeal  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  decision 
or  judgment. 

"(g)  Source  of  Payment. — Payment  of 
any  award  for  reasonable  court  costs  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  by  the  agency 
over  which  the  party  prevails  from  any 
funds  made  available  to  the  agency,  by  ap- 
propriation or  otherwise,  for  such  purpose.". 

(b)  Application  With  Title  28. — Section 
2412  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  costs,  fees,  and  other  ex- 
penses In  connection  with  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding to  which  section  7430  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  applies.". 

(c)  CoNPORMiNo  Amendments. — 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  76  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
7430  and  inserting  the  following  new  items: 
"Sec.  7430.  Awarding    of    court    costs    and 

certain  fees. 
"Sbc.  7431.  Cross  references.". 

(2)  Section  722  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(42  U.S.C.  1988)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
Immediately  after  "Public  Law  92-318"  the 
clause  "or  in  any  civil  action  or  proceeding, 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  enforce,  or  charging  a  violation 
of,  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue 
Code". 

Sec.  3.  Eppbctive  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
apply  to  civil  actions  or  proceedings  filed  af- 
ter December  31,  1980,  and  before  January 
1.  1991.« 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hayakawa)  : 
S.  753.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  exemption 
of  the  economic  interests  of  State  and 
local  governments  from  the  crude  oil 
windfall  profits  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EXEMPTION  OP  ECONOMIC  INTERESTS  OF  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  FROM  CRUDE  OIL 
WINDFALL   PROFITS   ACT 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  intro- 
duced, on  behalf  of  himself,  mvself, 
my  colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
kawa) ,  and  the  two  Senators  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Dominici  and  Mr.  Schmitt) 
S.  700  to  redress  unfair  or  inadvertent 
financial  burdens  imposed  on  State,  lo- 
cal, and  Indian  tribal  governments  by 
the  windfall  proPts  tax. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  a  coauthor  of 
that  legislation,  and  I  support  with  en- 
thusiasm the  early  adoption  of  each  of 
the  three  sections  of  that  bill. 
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These,  respectively,  exempt  from  the 
windfall  profits  tax  the  full  State  share 
of  the  royalty  from  Federal  leases  within 
States;  permit  deductibihty  of  local  ad 
valorem  taxes  from  the  WPT  to  the  same 
extent  as  State  severance  taxes  are  now 
deductible  and  provide  equal  treatment 
lor  severance  taxes  imposed  by  Indian 
tribal  governments  with  severance  taxes 
imposed  by  State  governments,  eliminat- 
ing the  discrimination  against  tribal 
governments  currently  in  the  law;  and 
correct  an  ambiguity  created  by  the  un- 
fortunate use  of  the  term  "economic 
interest '  to  describe  the  exempt  govern- 
mental interest  under  the  WPT,  which, 
when  applied  to  net  profit  agreements 
between  certain  Stats  or  local  govern- 
ments and  vFindfall  tax-paying  oil  com- 
panies, denied  these  governments  much 
of  the  benefits  of  their  intended  exemp- 
tion from  the  WPT. 

Adoption  of  ea=h  of  these  provisions 
will  substantially  improve  the  WPT,  and 
benefit  governmental  entities  currently 
subject  to  unfair  or  imintended  fiscal 
losses  under  the  windfall  tax  as  originally 
enacted. 

Two  of  the  provisions  will  additionally 
benefit  tax-paying  oil  companies  by  re- 
lieving them  of  the  undue  burden  of  dou- 
ble taxation,  which  the  current  WPT 
imposes  imevenly. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming,  in  intro- 
ducing S.  700,  correctly  pointed  out  that 
State,  local,  and  tribal  governments  do 
not  reap  windfall  profits.  Rather,  they 
use  the  resources  they  have  to  provide 
necessary  public  services  to  the  popula- 
tions they  serve. 

At  a  time  when  the  Federal  adminis- 
tration seeks  to  eliminate  Federal  finan- 
cial support  for  many  services  provided 
at  State,  local,  and  tribal  levels,  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  that  the  ability  of 
the  State,  local,  and  tribal  governments 
to  meet  thp  needs  of  their  citizens  not  be 
impaired  by  misuse  of  the  Federal  taxing 
power  against  these  entities. 

While  I  therefore  support  each  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  700,  I  want  to  focus  the 
balance  of  my  remarks  on  the  third  sec- 
tion, which  is  an  attempt  to  rectify  a 
problem  particularly  important  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

There  a  particular  construction  of  the 
language  of  the  WPT  has  resulted  in 
a  substantial  loss  of  revenues  for  both 
the  State  of  California  and  the  city  of 
Long  Beach,  despite  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress in  enacting  the  WPT  clearly  in- 
tended that  both  the  State  and  local 
governmental  interests  in  oil  be  exempt 
from  the  Federal  windfall  tax. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  my  good  friend  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop)  for  his  willingness  to  in- 
clude this  provision  in  the  bill. 

Section  3  of  S.  700  is  a  reworking  of 
legislation  I  introduced  toward  the  end 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress  but  was 
unable  to  get  considered  in  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  that  existed  at  the  end 
of  the  96th  Congress. 

The  apparent  ambiguity  which  section 
3  would  correct  arises  from  the  use  of 
the  term  "economic  interest"  in  crude  oil 
to  describe  the  governmental  interest 
qualifying  for  exemption  from  the  WPT. 


The  phrase  "economic  interest."  used 
for  depletion  purposes  by  tax-paying  oil 
companies  under  well-established  Fed- 
eral Income  tauc  law,  has  acquired  a 
meaning  far  broader  than  the  company's 
ownership  interest  or  its  interest  under  a 
net  profits  agreement.  For  example,  the 
long-term  contract  currently  in  force  at 
Long  Beach  between  several  oil  compa- 
nies and  the  nontaxable  city  and  State 
government  entities  which  own  the  oil- 
field provides  that  the  government  enti- 
ties retain  95  percent  of  the  net  profits 
from  its  production. 

However,  oil  companies  with  a  mere  5 
percent  net  profits  interest  or  less  are 
deemed  to  have  an  income  tax-deplet- 
able  "economic  interest"  of  30  percent  or 
more,  and,  reciprocally,  the  "economic 
interest"  of  the  Government  agencies, 
despite  100  percent  ownership  and  95 
percent  or  more  share  of  both  net  profits 
and  expenses,  may  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses be  (0  percent  or  less.  If  the  oil 
companv  calculated  its  tax  obligaticm 
under  the  windfall  tax  using  the  same 
meaning  for  "economic  interest"  as  ii 
would  for  income  tax  purposes,  it  will 
pay  a  higher  windfall  profits  tax  to  the 
Federal  Government — based  on  a  30-per- 
cent-plus  economic  interest,  rather  than 
a  5 -percent  economic  interest.  The  com- 
pany then  deducts  the  amount  paid  in 
windfall  tax  from  the  gross  profits  before 
distributing  to  the  governmental  enti- 
ties net  profits  in  accordance  with  the 
formula  in  its  agreement  with  the  State 
and  local  entities. 

The  effect  of  this  calculation  is  to 
pass  along  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment 95  percent  or  more  of  the  additional 
increment  of  windfall  tax — resulting 
from  using  the  broader  meaning  of  "eco- 
nomic interest" — thereby  depriving  these 
entities — intended  to  be  exempt  from  the 
windfall  tax — of  much  of  the  benefits  of 
th's  exemotion.  Section  3  of  S.  700 
defines  "economic  interest"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  windfall  tax  in  a  wav  differ- 
ent from  the  definition  of  this  term 
under  income  tax  law,  but  consistent 
with  ni-t  profits  share,  so  that  public  tax- 
exempt  entities  operating  oilfields  under 
net  profits  agreements  will  receive  their 
full  share  of  net  profits,  despite  applica- 
tion of  the  windfall  profits  tax.  In  the 
form  included  in  S.  700,  section  3  will 
apply  only  to  a  net  profits  agreement 
between  a  tax-exempt  entity  and  a  wind- 
fall tax-paying  entity. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  concerned  that  the  ambigu- 
ity surrounding  the  term  "economic  In- 
terest" has  created  a  situation  under  net 
profits  arrangements  in  which  the  wind- 
fall tax  is  not  imposed  uniformly  on  oil 
companies  benefiting  frwn  crude  oil 
price  decontrol.  This  unequal  impositiwi 
of  the  tax  permits  certain  private  net 
profits  operations  to  escape  the  payment 
of  their  full  share  of  windfall  taxes. 

This  ambiguity  has  also  created  a  new 
loophole  through  which  a  few  oil  com- 
panies may  evade  WPT  Uabillty. 

This  eventuality  arises  only  in  the  few 
cases  where  there  Is  a  net  profits  agree- 
ment between  two  or  more  taxpaying 
oil  companies,  taxable  at  varying  rates 
under  the  windfall  profits  tax:  For  ex- 


ample, a  major  oil  company  and  an  In- 
dependent producer. 

By  increasing  the  economic  interest  of 
the  lower  rate  taxpayer,  and  decreasing 
the  economic  interest  of  the  higher  rate 
taxpayer,  the  companies  can  reduce 
their  total  windfall  tax  obhgation. 

To  guard  against  this  eventuaUty  the 
Treasury  Department  has  suggested  lan- 
guage sUghtly  different  from  the  lan- 
guage of  section  3  of  S.  700. 

So  that  this  lang\iage  will  be  before 
the  Energy  Sut>committee  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  to  which  8.  700  has 
been  referred,  when  it  considers  S.  700, 
I,  along  With  my  disUnguished  col- 
league from  Csilifomia  (Mr.  Hayakawa) 
am  now  introducing  the  Treasury  De- 
partment-approved version  of  a  solutiwi 
to  this  problem  of  ambiguity  as  a  sep- 
arate bill. 

While  the  Treasury  Department  has 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  yet  indicated  sup- 
port for  the  first  two  sections  of  S.  700, 
the  Department  has  indicated  its  recog- 
nition of  the  problem  created  by  this 
ambiguous  use  of  the  term'econcwnic 
interest"  in  the  original  WPT,  acknowl- 
edged that  this  ambiguity  denies  both 
the  State  and  the  cit^  of  Long  Beach  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  exemption  in- 
tended by  CMigress  in  adopting  the  tax, 
adoption  of  the  clarifying  amendment 
we  are  today  introducing  over  any  pos- 
sible administrative  soluti(Hi  to  this 
problem. 

While  the  first  two  sections  of  S.  700 
represent  substantive  changes  improving 
the  WPT,  the  third  section  is  merely  a 
technical  correction  clarifying  language 
to  prevent  congressional  intent  from 
being  frustrated. 

While  I  fully  supixjrt  adoption  of  aU 
sections  of  S.  700,  I  beUeve  that  section 
3,  in  one  of  its  alternative  versions, 
is  vital  to  carrying  out  the  already  ex- 
pressed will  of  Congress  to  exempt  fully 
State  and  local  government  and  should 
be  adopted  promptly  with  or  without 
accompaniment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uananlmous  cm- 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

8.  753 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Sec.  1.  Assignment  of  Cost  Recovery   Oil 
IN    Accordance   With    Rxspbcttve 
Net    Profits    Interests    fob    Pur- 
poses of  Windfall  Profit  Tax. 

(a)   Oenehal  Rxtle. — 

(1)  Definition  op  producer. — Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  4996 (a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (defining  producer)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B) 
as  subparaTraph  (C)  and  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (A)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(B)  Net  profits  interests. — Except  to 
the  extent  otherwise  provided  by  re^iUa- 
tions.  In  the  case  of  any  property,  all  cost 
recovery  oil  covered  by  a  net  profits  agree- 
ment (within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(a))  shall  be  treated  as  produced  by  the 
parties  to  such  aereement  in  prorrartlon  to 
their  respective  shares  (determined  after  re- 
duction for  such  cost  recovery  oil)  of  the 
production  of  the  crude  oU  covered  by  such 
agreement." 
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(2)  CXhucal  ambkdment. — Subparagraph 
(A)  of  such  paragraph  (1)  Is  Amended  oy 
striking  out  "subparagraph  (B)"  and  In  ert- 
Ing  In  Ueu  thereof  '•subparagraphs  (B)   and 

(b)  Net  Paonxs  Ao«i«mbnts;  Cost  Re- 
covE«T  On,. — Section  4996  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  other  definitions  and  special  rules) 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (h) 
as  subsection  (1)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (g)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Tesms  Used  in  Subsection  (a)(1) 
(B). — For  purposes  of  subsection  va)(l)(B) 
and  this  subsection — 

"(1)  Net  PBorrrs  aceeeiient. — The  term 
"net  profits  agreement'  means  an  agreement 
providing  for  sharing  part  or  all  o*  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  from  a  property  where — 

"(A)  1  or  more  persons  are  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  qualified  costs  by  the  allocation 
of  cost  recovery  oil.  and 

"(B)  1  or  more  persons  are  to  receive  a 
share  of  any  production  of  crude  oil  from 
the  property  remaining  after  reduction  for 
the  cost  recovery  oil  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(A). 

"(2)  Cost  recovekt  oil  defined. — The  term 
'cost  recovery  oil'  means  crude  oil  produced 
from  the  property  which  is  allocated  to  a 
person  as  reimbursement  for  qualified  co."?ts 
paid  or  Incurred  with  respect  to  the  property 

"(3)  QuALHTEi)  costs. — The  term  'quail- 
Bed  costs'  means  any  amount  paid  or  In- 
curred for  exploring  for.  or  developing  rr 
producing.  1  or  more  oil  or  gas  wells  on  the 
property. 

"(4)  Scope  of  ageeement. — A  net  profits 
agreement  shall  be  treated  as  covering  only 
shares  of  production  of  crude  oil  held  by 
persons  who  hold  economic  Interests  In  the 
proi>erty  (determined  without  regard  to  sub- 
section (a)(l)(Bn  " 

(c)  Net  Income  Limitation. — Subsection 
(b)  of  section  4938  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  net  Income  limitation  on  windfall  profit) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Cost  recovebt  on,  covered  bt  net 
PRorrrs  agreement. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2).  If  any  person  Is  treated  under 
section  4998(a)  (1)  (B)  as  the  producer  of  r.ny 
portion  of  the  cost  recovery  oil  covered  by  a 
net  profits  ain'eement  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  4996(h) )  — 

"(A)  such  person  (and  only  such  person) 
shall  Include  in  his  gross  Income  from  the 
property  Che  gross  Income  from  such  portion, 
and 

"(B)  the  qualified  costs  allocable  to  such 
portion  shall  be  treated  as  paid  or  Incurred 
by  such  person  (and  ony  by  such  person)." 

(d)  H^PEcnvE  Date. — 

(1)  In  general. — The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  oil  removed 
sifter  February  29.  1930. 

(2)  No  interest  roB  past  periods. — No  in- 
terest shall  be  paid  or  credited  with  respect 
to  the  credit  or  refund  of  any  overpayment 
of  a  tax  Imposed  by  this  title.  A-^d  no  Interest 
shall  be  assessed  or  collected  with  re=pect  to 
anv  underpayment  of  the  tax  Imposel  by  this 
title,  for  any  period  before  the  date  which 
Is  60  days  after  the  date  of  6he  enactment  of 
this  Act.  to  the  extent  that  such  overpay- 
ment or  underpayment  Is  attributable  to  the 
amendments  made  by  this  sectlon.9 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing and  requesting  the  President  to 
proclaim  July  4  of  each  year  as  "Inde- 
pendence Day";  to  the  Committee  CMi  the 
Judiciary. 

INDEPENDENCE   DAT 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  And  It 
both  Interesting  and  'ronlc  that  July  4. 
perhaos  the  most  significant  anniversary 
date  in  our  Nation's  history,  has  never 


been  proclaimed  on  a  continuing  basis  as 
Independence  Day. 

Numerous  other  anniversary  dates, 
many  of  which  are  of  far  less  signifi- 
cance, have  been  appropriately  desig- 
nated by  proclamation  by  the  President 
at  the  request  of  Congress. 

In  light  of  this.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  and  requesting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  July  4 
of  esw:h  year  as  Independence  Day,  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  hold  appropriate  ceremonies 
observing  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  done  a  good  bit 
of  research  on  this  matter  just  as  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  interest,  and  this  research 
has  disclosed  that  a  somewhat  similar 
proclamation  was  issued  in  1950  by  Pres- 
ident Harry  S.  Truman,  again  in  1952  by 
President  Trimian,  and  in  1953  by  Presi- 
dent I>wight  D.  Eisenhower.  Howevei. 
each  of  those  proclamations  was  limited 
to  the  particular  year  in  question.  The 
joint  resolution  that  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing calls  upon  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  of  a  continuing  nature 
which  refers  to  July  4  of  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

This  resolution  was  suggested  by  the 
North  Carolina  District  Exchange  Clubs, 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  be  associated 
with  its  Introduction.  The  National  Ex- 
change Club,  together  with  its  many  af- 
filiates across  the  Nation,  have  done  an 
outstanding  job  preserving  and  stimulat- 
ing appreciation  of  our  national  heritage. 

As  many  Senators  will  recall,  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  1947.  acting  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Congress,  President  Tru- 
man dispatched  the  Freedom  Train  con- 
taining the  historic  documents  which 
form  much  of  the  foundation  of  our 
American  heritage  to  cities  and  towns  all 
across  the  country.  Reacting  to  the  con- 
tinuing interest  shown  by  the  millions  of 
citizens  who  visited  the  train,  the  Na- 
tional Exchange  Club  established  the 
Freedom  Shrine,  comprised  of  28  Ameri- 
can documents.  Among  others  it  includes 
a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. TTiese  shrines  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  Nation,  in  schoo's.  court- 
houses, and  many  other  public  places.  In 
aU,  more  than  5.000  shrines  have  been 
presented. 

The  Freedom  Shrine  Is  an  exclusive 
project  of  the  exchange  clubs  and  a  very 
important  American  citizenship  program. 
It  was  conceived  to  be.  and  it  is.  a  living 
symbol  of  the  rich  heritage  of  Americans. 

To  the  Tar  Heels  of  North  Carolina, 
the  history  of  our  State  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  is  very  important.  North 
Carolina,  for  example,  was  the  first  col- 
ony to  adopt  a  resolution  to  break  its  ties 
w'th  Great  Britain — the  Halifax  Re- 
solves of  April  12.  1776.  Upon  the  adop- 
tion of  that  resolution  to  declare  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain.  mess«»ngers 
were  di<;patc^'ed  to  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies  was  proclaimed,  of  course, 
on  July  4  of  that  year.  Of  course  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Mv  20  1775. 
is  also  well  known.  The  dedicated  pa- 
triots of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Char- 


lotte, N.C.,  were  pressing  fervently  for 
freedom.  Both  of  these  historic  dates  ap- 
pear on  the  flag  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  as  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the 
strong  sentiment  for  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence in  North  Carolina. 

Indeed,  the  events  in  North  Carolina 
leading  up  to  April  12  and  July  4.  1776, 
are  demonstrable  of  the  spirit  of  freedom 
that  our  citizens  hold  so  dear.  The  First 
Provincial  Congress  in  America  was  held 
in  New  Bern,  N.C.,  on  Augtist  25  through 
27,  1774.  It  was  called  in  open  defiance 
of  the  British  Parliament  and  the  Royal 
Governor,  Josiah  Martin.  Historians  rank 
it  as  an  example  "of  intercolonial  coop- 
eration, of  enormous  significance" — Lef- 
ler  and  Powell,  "Colonial  North  Caro- 
lina— A  History,"  page  262. 

At  the  Edenton  Tea  Party  on  October 
25,  1774,  51  ladies  from  Edenton,  N.C., 
and  surrounding  counties  signed  an 
agreement  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  First  Provin- 
cial Congress  and  to  support  the  Ameri- 
can cause  for  independence.  It  repre- 
sented the  "earliest  known  instance  of 
political  activity  on  the  part  of  women 
in  the  American  Colonies" — Lefier  and 
Powell.  "Colonial  North  Carolina — A  His- 
tory," page  259. 

The  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge, 
near  Wilmington,  N.C.,  on  February  27, 
1776,  was  the  earliest  victory  won  by  the 
AmeriC£ms  in  the  South — 

Unquestionably,  the  victory  at  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge  saved  North  Carolina  from  con- 
quest, and  It  probably  postponed  the  defeat 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  for  three 
years.  (Lefler  and  Powell.  Colonial  North  Car- 
olina— A  History,  pages  278,  280). 

And  July  4  itself  has  been  a  very  spe- 
cial day  in  North  Carolina.  Indeed,  the 
first  official  observance  of  July  4  as  In- 
dependence Day  was  in  the  town  of 
Salem,  now  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  It  was 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  State  and  a  resulting 
proclamation  of  the  Governor.  The  text 
of  that  resolution,  which  was  adopted  on 
May  16, 1783,  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  that  the  fourth  Day  of  July  be 
and  Is  hereby  appointed  a  day  of  Oeneral 
Thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  gracious  Interposition  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence In  behalf  of  this  nation;  that  it  hath 
pleased  Him  to  deliver  us  from  the  calam- 
ities of  War;  and  crown  our  wishes  with 
the  blessings  of  Peace;  and  that  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  notify  the  same  by  Proc- 
lamation. (The  State  Records  of  North 
Carolina.  Collected  and  Edited  by  the  Hon- 
orable Walter  Clark.  Chief  Justice  of  North 
Carolina.  Vol.  XIX,  page  358  (1901) ) . 

The  resulting  proclamation  of  the 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(State  of  North  Carolina] 
A  Proclamation 
(By  his  Excellency  Alexander  Martin.  Esquire, 
Captain  Oeneral  and  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  State  aforesaid) 

Whereas  the  honorable  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly have  by  a  Resolution  of  both  Houses  rec- 
ommended to  me  to  appoint  Friday  the 
Fourth  of  July  next  being  the  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  the  American  Indeoend- 
ence,  as  a  Day  of  Solemn  Thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  Ood.  for  the  many  most  gracious 
interpositions  of  his  providence  manifested 
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in  a  great  and  signal  maimer  in  behalf  of 
these  United  Slaves,  during  their  conflict 
with  one  of  the  first  powers  of  Europe: 

For  rescuing  them  in  the  Day  of  Distress 
from  Tyranny  and  oppression,  and  support- 
ing them  with  the  aid  of  great  and  powerlul 
aiiies; 

For  conducting  them  gloriously  and  tri- 
umphantly through  a  just  and  necessary 
War,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  calamities 
thereof  by  the  restoration  of  Peace,  after 
humbling  the  pride  of  our  enemies  and  com- 
pelling them  to  acnowledge  the  Sovereignty 
and  Independence  of  the  American  Empire, 
and  relinquish  all  right  and  claim  to  the 
same. 

For  raising  up  a  distressed  and  Injured 
People  to  rank  among  independent  Nations 
and  the  soverlgn  powers  of  the  world.  And 
for  all  other  Divine  favors  bestowed  on  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  United  States  and  this  in 
particular. 

In  conformity  to  the  pious  intentions  of 
the  Legislature  I  have  thought  proper  to  is- 
sue this  mv  Proclamation  directing  that  the 
said  4th  Day  of  July  next  be  observed  as 
above,  hereby  strictly  commanding  and  en- 
joining all  Good  Citizens  of  this  State  to  set 
apart  the  said  Day  from  bodllv  labour,  and 
employ  the  same  in  devout  and  religious  ex- 
ercises. And  I  do  require  all  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel  of  every  Denomination  to  convene 
their  congregations  at  the  same  time,  and 
deliver  them  Discourses  suitable  to  the  im- 
portant Occasion,  recommending  In  general 
the  Practice  of  Virtue  and  true  Religion,  as 
the  great  foundation  of  private  Blessings  as 
well  as  National  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  the  great  Seal 
of  the  State  at  Dan  bury  the  18th  Day  of 
June  in  the  Year  1783  and  seventh  Year  of 
the  Independence  of  the  said  State. 

Alex:  Martin. 

By  his  Excellencys  Commande:  God  save 
the  State. 

P.  HFND^'Rsnv.  Pro  .<:<•/' 

"Records  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Caro- 
lina." Edited  by  Adelald  L.  Pries.  M.A..  Archi- 
vist of  The  Moravian  Church  In  America. 
Southern  Province,  Vol.  IV,  page  1919 
(1930).) 

As  one  might  expect,  h'storical  records 
of  that  Fourth  of  July  1783.  are  scant. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  record  of  an  obser- 
vance of  that  Independence  Dav  pny- 
where  in  the  State  except  at  the  town  nf 
Salem.  Surely  o'her  observance-,  prob- 
ably d'd  occur  without  a  chronic'er 
present  to  preserve  the  day  for  poster- ty, 
and  with  equal  ce-tainty  we  may  assume 
that  due  to  the  Inad'ouate  communica- 
tions of  the  period,  many  of  the  citizens 
of  the  State  never  learned  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  or  the 
Governor's  proclamation. 

But  the  Moravians  at  Salem  did  hear 
of  it,  and  with  characteristic  devotion 
and  piety,  thev  observed  Fourth  of  July 
1783.  as  a  Day  of  Thanksgiving.  An  ac- 
count of  the  events  of  the  day  written  In 
a  diary  kert  by  a  member  of  the  con- 
gregation survives.  It  Is  as  follows: 

July  4.  According  to  the  order  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  State  we  celebrated  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 
The  congregation  was  awakened  by  the  trom- 
bonists. At  the  beginning  of  the  preaching 
service  the  Te  Deum  was  sung,  with  trom- 
bone accompaniment.  The  Watch-Word  for 
January  20th.  the  day  on  which  the  Peace 
Preliminaries  were  signed,  was:  The  Ood  of 
Jacob  is  our  refuge,  taken  from  the  46th 
Pj'ftim.  wMch  pave  opportunity  to  use  this 
Psalm  as  the  text  for  the  sermon,  which  was 
preached  by  Br.  Benzlen.  The  seprlce  closed 


with  the  singing  of:  Glory  to  Ood  in  the 
highest.  At  two  o'clock  there  was  a  happy 
io.exeast.  auring  which  a  Psalm  of  Joy  was 
sung  with  thanicfui  hearts.  In  the  evening  at 
eight  o'clock  the  congregation  again  assem- 
bled in  the  Saal,  and  the  choir  sang:  Praise 
be  to  Thee,  Who  slttest  above  the  cherubim. 
Ihen  the  congregation  formed  a  circle  In 
front  of  the  Oemein  Haus,  and  from  there 
passed  in  procession  through  the  main  street 
of  the  town,  with  music  and  the  antlpbonal 
song  of  two  choirs.  The  street  was  illumi- 
nated. Returning  to  the  Gemeln  Haus  the 
congregation  again  formed  a  circle,  and  with 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  was  dismissed  to 
rest.  Hearts  were  filled  with  the  peace  of  Ood. 
evident  during  the  entire  day  and  especially 
during  the  procession,  and  all  around  there 
was  silence,  even  lue  wind  being  stUl.  (Rec- 
ords of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina. 
Edited  by  Adelald  L.  Fries,  M.A.,  Archivist 
Of  The  Moravian  Church  In  America.  South- 
ern Province,  page  1841   (Vol.  IV  1930).) 

In  the  words  of  Patrick  Henry- 
No  free   government,  or  the  blessings  of 
llljerty.  can  l>e  preserved  to  any  people  with- 
out a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental 
principles. 

I  applaud  the  action  of  the  National 
Exchange  Club  and  the  North  Carolina 
D  strict  Exchange  Clubs  in  establishing 
numerous  freedom  shrines  which  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  liberty  that  in- 
spired our  forefathers  t.o  imit.e  in  the 
struggle  that  gave  birth  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  join  with  me  in  support- 
ing the  resolution  that  I  am  today  in- 
troducing to  give  added  meaning  and 
significance  to  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  49 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative: o/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation d?si^natlng  July  4  of  each  year  as 
"Independence  Day"  and  calling  upon  Gov- 
ernmtut  otlicials  to  display  the  United  States 
flag  on  all  Government  buildings  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  hold  appro- 
priate ceremonies  on  that  day .9 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dole.)  : 
S.J.  Res.  50.   Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating July  17, 1981  as  "National  P.OW  - 
M.I.A.  Recognition  Day.";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  PRISONERS  OF  WAR — MISSING 
IN  ACTION  RECOCNmON  DAT 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  Pres  dent.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  resolution  to  desig- 
nate July  17,  1981  as  "National  Prisoners 
of  War — Missing  in  Action  Recognition 
Day." 

Tile  ent*re  Nat'on  shared  a  sense  of 
joy  and  relief  with  the  safe  return  of 
our  hostages  from  Iran.  The  aftermath 
of  the  euphoria  surround  ng  that  event 
is  a  particularly  opportune  moment  to 
reflect  upon  the  tremondous  sacrifices 
endured  by  our  former  POW's,  their  fam- 
ilies and  the  families  of  those  who  are 
still  listed  as  m'ssing  in  action.  Desp  te 
physical  torture,  inhumane  living  condi- 


tions and  deprivations  of  every  kind,  our 
POv\?'s  maintained  total  allegiance  to 
thej-  Nation.  Despite  the  severe  psycho- 
logical readjustment  suffered  by  many, 
their  lamuies  remained  loyal.  Despite  the 
agony  of  not  knowaig  the  late  of  loved 
ones,  relatives  of  our  MIA's  have  never 
lost  faith.  TTiese  sacrifices  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

The  horrors  of  war  will  never  be  erased 
from  the  minds  of  the  combatants.  The 
additional  traumas  suffered  by  POW's. 
who  saw  their  comrades  die  as  a  result 
of  torture,  starvation,  exposiu-e.  disease, 
and  the  lack  of  med.cal  attention,  have 
left  emotional  scars  that  can  never  be 
truly  healed.  But  this  Nation  can  express 
its  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  selfless 
service  and  it  is  fitting  that  we  do  so. 

Tlie  numbers  of  living  prisoners  of  war 
are  not  insignificant.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration indicates  that  there  were 
approximately  94,176  former  POW's  still 
alive  on  January  1,  1981.  Hiese  individ- 
uals have  suffered  emotional  and  long- 
term  health  problems  as  a  result  of  their 
internment,  yet  many  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  prove  service  connection  either 
because  they  were  not  interned  for  the 
requisite  6-month  period  or  because 
there  was  an  absence  of  adequate  med- 
ical information  available  at  the  time  of 
their  repatriation.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  will  be  con- 
sidering legislation  to  rectify  some  of  the 
problems  being  encountered  by  our 
POW's  and  I  urge  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  give  this  legislation  the  ser  ous 
attention  it  deserves.  In  the  Interim, 
I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  suoport  the 
resolution  I  am  introducing  today  to  des- 
ignate July  17,  1981  as  "National  POW- 
MIA  Recognition  Day." 

We  owe  an  enormous  debt  of  gratitude 
to  all  our  veterans,  but  the  extreme  sac- 
rifices endured  by  our  POW's  deserve 
special  recomition  Likewise,  let  us 
honor  the  relatives  and  famil'es  of  those 
whose  wartime  fate  remans  imresoved. 
These  are  indeed  the  bravest  of  the 
brave. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.J.  Res.  51.  Jo'nt  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  observing  the 
35th  anniversary  of  CARE  (the  Coop- 
erative for  American  Relief  Every- 
where. Inc.>.  and  designating  May  10  to 
16.  1981.  as  "CARE  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

CARE    WEEK 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  pleased  to  Introduce  this 
jo'nt  resolution  today  in  the  Senate 
wh*ch  designates  the  week  of  Mav  11  as 
"CARE  Week"  and  recognizes  35  years 
of  outstanding  service  by  the  Coopera- 
tive for  American  Relief  Everywhere. 
Inc.— better  known  by  most  of  us  as 
CARE. 

CARE  was  conceived  in  1945  by  22  ma- 
jor American  organizations  made  up  of 
cooperatives,  relief  agencies,  religious 
organizations,  and  labor,  in  order  to  aid 
the  needs  of  millions  of  men.  women,  nnd 
children  left  desti^u^e  In  Europe  after 
World  War  IT.  CARE  was  a  cooperative 
venture,  conceived  by  cooperatives  in 
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this  Nation  and  today,  CARE  carries 
that  cooperative  spirit  through  all  na- 
tions In  which  they  help  the  sick  and 
hungry. 

Since  1945.  CARE  has  grown  with  as- 
sistance from  the  passage  of  Public  Law 
480.  providing  major  supplies  of  food 
from  the  United  States  and  In  1962 
CARE  branched  out  into  the  medical 
services  with  the  beginning  of  medico. 

Today  CARE  is  more  than  just  feed- 
ing hungry  people — CARE  also  provides 
Instruments  for  self-help  and  develop- 
ment to  farmers  and  teachers  in  their 
communities  and  villages,  education  of 
modem  medical  techniques  and  child 
care,  and  the  implementation  of  long- 
range  5-year  plans  in  agriculture  In  pro- 
viding loan  funds  and  food-for-work 
jjrojects. 

Partnership  programs  are  now  carried 
out  by  CARE  In  nutrition,  development, 
and  health  care.  And.  throughout  all  pro- 
gram and  relief  efforts,  the  aim  of  CARE 
to  help  the  impoverished  help  themselves 
Is  clearly  seen  since  these  efforts  under- 
glrd  the  assistance,  rather  than  com- 
pletely supporting  a  project. 

CARE  is  the  second  largest  nonprofit, 
nonpolitical,  nonsectarian.  nongovern- 
mental agency,  and  with  over  46,000,000 
contributions  received  over  the  years 
CARE  has  continued  to  grow.  The  orga- 
nization of  CAREs  staff  and  operations 
In  utilizing  contributions  is  truly  out- 
standing—the CARE  organization  de- 
livers in  excess  of  $5  worth  of  aid  for 
each  dollar  cMitributed. 

Whether  feeding  hungry  children  In  a 
Third  World  nation,  or  setting  up  tem- 
porary homes  after  natural  disasters,  as 
they  did  In  Italy  last  year,  the  Co- 
operative for  American  Relief  Every- 
where, Inc.  (CARE)  I  believe  can  be  held 
as  symbol  of  pride  for  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
resolution  and  to  pass  it  quickly  to  the 
President  for  his  signature  so  the  week 
of  May  11  can  be  designated  as  "CARE 
Week"forl981.» 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

B.    38 

At  the  reouest  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  38,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XVni  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  authorize  payment  under  the 
medicare  program  for  certain  services 
performed  by  chiropractors. 

S.    155 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  155,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  make  additional  Interest  from 
savings  eligible  for  exclusion. 

8.  ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  160,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  certain  National  For- 
est System  lands,  imder  specified  condi- 
tions, to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  certify  survey  monuments  within  180 
days,  and  for  other  pxirposes. 


S.    38S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  265.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
19  74  to  establish  procedures  for  setting 
targets  and  ceilings,  in  the  congressional 
budget  process,  for  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees under  Federal  credit  programs. 

8.    367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxait)  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  267,  a  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
tort  claims  provisions  of  that  title  are 
the  exclusive  remedy  in  medical  malprac- 
tice actions  and  proceedings  resulting 
from  federally  authorized  National 
Guard  training  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathi^s.  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  432.  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  the  Inter- 
national Application  of  Antitrust  Laws. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenbercer. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  464,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  adjust  provisions  governing 
private  foundations. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenbercer. 
the  Senator  from  Cahfomia  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  473. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  amount 
of  the  charitable  deduction  allowable  for 
expenses  incurred  in  the  operation  of 
a  motor  vehicle  will  be  determined  in  the 
same  manner  Government  employees  de- 
termine reimbursement  for  the  use  of 
their  vehicles  on  Government  business. 

S.    492 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  . 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hef- 
LiN) ,  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thxtrmond)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  492,  a  bUl  to  increase  the 
income  tax  exclusion  of  dividends  and 
interest  received  by  individuals. 

8.    SIT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  517,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  further  assessment  of  the 
validity  of  the  theory  concerning  deple- 
tion of  ozone  in  the  stratosphere  by  halo- 
carbon  compounds  before  proceeding 
with  any  further  regulation  of  such 
compounds,  to  provide  for  periodic  rev-ew 
of  the  status  of  the  theory  of  ozone  de- 
pletion, and  for  other  purjwses. 

S.    STO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  570.  a  b'll 
to  amend  title  Vin  of  the  Act  commonly 
called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  to 


revise  the  procedures  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  fair  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.    613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  613,  a 
bill  to  amend  secticwi  1951  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    649 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  649,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  that  the  executor  may  elect, 
for  estate  tax  purposes,  to  value  certain 
items  at  an  amount  equal  to  the  adjusted 
basis  of  the  decedent  in  such  items  and 
to  remove  certain  limitations  on  chari- 
table contributions  of  certain  items. 

S.  660 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  660 ;  a  bill  to 
amend  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  for  a  demonstration  program 
of  block  grants  to  States  in  lieu  of  Fed- 
eral matching  or  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children. 

S.  700 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  700.  a  bill 
to  amend  chapter  45  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
exemption  of  the  State  share  of  Federal 
royalties  from  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  and  to  insure  the  deductibility 
of  certain  severance  taxes. 

SENATE  JOINT  BESOLimON  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the  Sen- 
ator from  M  nnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MuRKowsKi) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  40,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  26.  1981,  as  "National 
Recognition  Day  for  Veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  Era." 

SENATE  CONCUHREKT  RZSOHmON  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Ulino  s  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston  > . 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS).  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  4,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  implementing  th;  objec- 
tives of  the  International  Year  of  Dis- 
abled Persons  (1981 ) . 

AMENDMENT  NO.  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
9  proposed  to  S.  509,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  delete  the  requirement 
that  the  support  price  of  milk  be  adjusted 
semiannually. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
15— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
RELATING  TO  EXTENDING  THE 
GRAIN  EMBARGO  ON  EXPORTS  TO 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jepsen,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
Andrews.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.  BoscHwrrz,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Murkowski, 
Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Has- 
ten, Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Simp- 
son, Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr. 
Hayakawa,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Durenbercer,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
East,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  D'Amato,  l&i. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Lax- 
alt,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Schmitt)  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  a.  id  Urban  Af- 
fairs: 

S.  Con.   Res.   15 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  during  any  period  during  which  there  Is 
In  effect  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  grains 
to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs 
(regardless  of  the  date  on  which  the  em- 
bargo began)  there  shall  also  be  an  embargo 
on  the  export  of  any  other  goods  or  services 
to  such  country. 


AMENDMENTS   SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINO 

PtTBUC    BTTtLDINGS   POLICT,   AMENDMENT   NO.    10 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  633)  to  establish  public  build- 
ings policies  for  the  Federal  Government, 
to  establish  the  Public  Buildings  Service 
in  the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  ACT  OF  1981,  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  533, 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1981.  This 
amendment  would  replace  section  307  of 
the  bill  as  introduced,  as  well  as  make 
conforming  changes  in  other  sectiwis. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  Is  to  take  into  consideration 
some  of  the  hearing  comments  we  re- 
ceived on  this  section  which  deals  with 
the  requirement  to  construct  and  design 
public  buildings  so  that  they  are  fully  ac- 
cessible to  handicapped  persons.  Because 
of  the  interest  in  that  section  and  the 
amendment  which  I  am  now  introducing, 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  would  like  to  receive  further 
public  comments  on  the  amendment 
within  the  next  week  so  that  they  can 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  hearing 
record  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


On  page  6.  strike  out  all  on  lines  9  and  10 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
Clause: 

(0)  the  extent  to  which  It  is  fully  acces- 
sible to  physically  handicapped  persons  In 
accordance  with  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  of  1968,  as  amended. 

On  page  22,  beginning  on  line  16.  strike 
out  all  through  page  26.  line  17.  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng : 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  (except 
for  the  provisions  of  this  section)  shall  af- 
fect the  appUcabUity  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  12,  1968,  as  amended,  com- 
monly known  and  hereinater  referred  to  as 
the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  to  any  building  or  faculty. 

(b)  The  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968 
Is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  sections  2.  3.  4,  and  4a.  by  striking 
out  "physically  handicapped  persons  will 
have  ready  access  to,  and  use  of,  such  buUd- 
Ings"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
buildings  are  fully  accessible  to  physically 
handicapped  persons": 

(2)  In  section  5.  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  "and  any  contract  for 
all  or  any  part  of  the  design,  construction, 
or  alteration  Involved  shall  so  provide":  and 

(3)  In  section  6 — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "The"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "(hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'standard-prescribing 
agency  heaa  concerned' ) "  after  "section  4a 
of  this  Act".: 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  Administrator  or 
Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "the  standard-prescribing 
agency  head  concerned":  and 

(D)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
"(b)   No  action  may  be  taken  under  this 

section  to  modify  or  waive  a  standard  issued 
under  this  Act  unless — 

"(1)  In  the  ca.se  of  a  waiver,  the  waiver 
pertains  to  a  building  to  be  leased  (other 
than  a  building  to  be  ocmstructed  for  lease) 
and  the  waiver  Is  necessary  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency situation,  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  modification  (A)  the 
modification  Is  no  broader  than  necessary, 
and  (B)  In  the  case  of  a  building  to  be  con- 
structed or  altered.  (1)  the  need  for  such 
modification  was  not  reasonably  foreseeable 
when  the  design  for  such  construction  or  al- 
teration was  approved,  or  (11)  the  standard- 
prescribing  agency  head  concerned  personally 
determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  such  agency  head,  that  such  modi- 
fication Is  essential  to  achieving  the  purposes 
of  the  construction  or  alteration.":  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the  foUow- 
lng new  section : 

"Sec.  8.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(1)  the  term  "physlcaUy  handicapped  per- 
son' means  any  individual  with  a  physical 
Impairment  that  precludes  such  person's  use 
of  a  building  to  the  same  extent  that  an  In- 
dividual with  unimpaired  mobiUty  can  use 
such  building. 

"(2)  the  term  'fully  accessible'  means  the 
absence  or  elimination  of  phy!=lcal  and  com- 
munications barriers  to  the  ingress,  egress, 
movement  throughout,  and  use  of  a  buUdlng 
by  handicapped  persons  and  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  such  equipment  as  Is  necessary  to 
provide  such  Ingress,  egress,  movement,  and 
use  and.  In  a  building  of  historic,  architec- 
tural, or  cultural  significance,  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  barriers  and  the  Incorporation 
of  such  equipment  In  such  a  manner  ^b  to 
be  compatible  with  the  significant  architec- 
tural features  of  the  building  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible.". 

ADjTTsniXNT  OF  pucx  sup^^J■'l■  OF  xnjc 

AMENDMENT  NO.   11 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.  ZORINSKY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  printed  amendment  No.  9  to  the 


bill  (S.  509)  to  amend  section  201  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to 
delete  the  requirement  that  the  support 
price  of  milk  be  adjusted  semiaimually. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   13 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill,  S.  509,  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTKE  ON  BULES  AND  AOMOOSTmASION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration Committee  will  be  holding 
hearings  on  Wednesday,  April  1,  1981, 
and  Wednesday,  April  8,  1981,  on  Senate 
Resolution  20,  televising  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate.  The  hearings  on  both 
dates  will  be  at  10  ajn.  in  room  301,  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Bui  ding.  The  commit- 
tee will  be  receiving  testimony  from  Sen- 
ators, Congressmen,  news  executives, 
congressional  agencies,  and  other 
witnesses. 

8XIXCT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  HUaiNMB 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Michael 
Cardenas  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10:30  ft" . 
on  March  23,  1981.  in  room  424.  TTiiwrll 
Senate  Office  Building.  For  addltiorial 
information  please  contact  Michael 
Haynes  of  the  committee  staff  at 
224-5175. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  NATION'S  FARM- 
ERS ON  AGRICULTURE  DAY   1981 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  should  like  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  recognition  of  Agriculture  Day  1981. 
It  Is  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  our  Na- 
tion's agricultural  producers  that  we 
designate  today.  March  19,  as  Agricul- 
ture Day. 

America's  farms  are  the  most  efficient 
and  productive  in  the  world,  yielding 
enough  food  and  fiber  to  feed  and  clothe 
over  230  miUion  Americans  with  suffi- 
cient surplus  to  make  our  agriculture 
industry  the  Nation's  leading  exporter. 

In  1980  alone,  we  exported  $40  bil- 
lion worth  of  American  agricultural 
products — the  single  most  positive  fac- 
tor in  our  balance  of  trade.  Were  it  not 
for  these  agricultural  exports,  the  im- 
pact of  this  Nation's  recent  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  purchases~«(^d  undoubt- 
edly be  more  severe.  —        ~  ^^ 

Agricultural  exports  provide  employ- 
ment for  1.3  million  workers,  generat- 
ing more  than  (82  billion  in  domestic 
economic  activity.  America's  farmers 
produce  43  percent  of  the  worlds  sup- 
ply of  com  and  60  percent  of  the  worM's 
soybeans.  In  addition,  America  is  the 
leading  exporter  of  rice,  wheat,  and 
coarse  grain. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  join  in  the 
salute  to  America's  2.4  mlUiOD  farms  and 
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to  farm  families  all  across  the  land,  not 
the  least  of  which  are  those  in  my  own 
State.  Agriculture  is,  indeed,  the  heart- 
beat of  America.* 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
ftwt  that  today,  March  19,  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  Congress,  the  President,  and 
46  States  as  National  Agriculture  Day. 
This  is  a  day  to  pause,  reflect,  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  several  million  farmers 
and  ranchers  who  constitute  the  "mira- 
cle" we  call  American  agriculture. 

The  purpose  of  Agriculture  Day  is  to 
increase  the  awareness  and  visibility  of 
American  agriculture  and  to  celebrate 
the  achievement  and  contributions  of 
our  total  agricultural  community.  Local 
organizations  throughout  the  Nation  are 
mounting  campaigns  to  share  with  the 
public  why  agriculture  is  the  heartbeat 
of  America. 

Agriculture  is  our  Nation's  No.  1  ex- 
porter. Agricultural  exports  totaled  a 
record  $43  billion  in  1980 — by  far  the 
leading  positive  factor  in  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  trade.  America's  2.4  million 
farms  provide  enough  food  and  fiber  for 
our  domestic  population — about  230  mil- 
lion— as  well  as  export.ng  more  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  With  less 
than  7  percent  of  the  worlds  land,  the 
United  States  produces  43  percent  of  the 
world's  total  wheat  exports  and  71  per- 
cent of  the  world's  coarse  grain  exports. 

The  productivity  growth  for  agricul- 
ture was  five  times  greater  than  non- 
farm  industry  over  the  past  5  years.  It 
is  indeed  interesting  to  note  that  one 
farm  worker  supplies  enough  food  and 
fiber  for  68  peonle;  the  most  efQcient 
output  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  the  American  consumer  pays 
a  smaller  percentage  of  his  disposable 
income  for  food  than  the  residents  of 
any  developed  nation  of  the  world.  On 
the  average,  the  American  consumer 
spends  14  percent  of  his  after-tax  income 
for  food,  a  bargain,  as  compared  to  the 
Soviet  Union  where  35  cercent  Is  spent; 
India  with  50  percent;  Brazil.  37  percent; 
and  in  Japan  20  percent  of  disposable  In- 
come is  soent  for  food. 

I  should  emphasize,  in  add't'on.  that 
the  American  farmer  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  consumers  in  our  economv. 
Agricultural  purchases  of  equipment, 
fertilizer,  energy  and  other  Inputs  are 
essential  to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  those  industries.  The  continuation  of 
a  strong  agricultural  base  is  therefore  as 
crucial  to  the  Amercan  economv  as  a 
whole,  as  the  reliable  supply  of  farm 
products  which  are  made  available  to 
the  country  and  to  the  world. 

The  American  fanner  has  accom- 
pl'.shed  impressive  achievements,  and  his 
story  needs  to  be  told.  We  can  all  be 
proud  that  our  farmers  ere  the  most 
productive  in  the  world.  Now  we  mast 
also  take  steps  so  that  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  sufiBclent  incentive  and 
profit  to  remain  in  production.  We  mxist 
avoid  actions,  such  as  the  Soviet  erain 
embargo,  which  pose  disporportionate 


and  undue  hardships  upon  our  most  pro- 
dacti.e  mdustry.  xnsteiid,  it  must  be  our 
primary  objective  as  the  1981  farm  bill 
is  developed,  to  keep  in  mind  the  im- 
portance of  agricultural  exports  and  the 
importance  of  those  policies  which  will 
enable  the  producer  to  receive  a  fair  re- 
turn at  the  mark  place. 

Mr.  President,  Agriculture  Day  comes 
at  an  appropriate  time.  Tomorrow  is  the 
first  day  of  spring,  a  fresh  new  time  for 
growth  and  for  the  rich  Earth  to  again 
be  broken  to  receive  new  seed.  We  who 
celebrate  Agriculture  Day  are  also  plant- 
ing a  seed,  an  appreciation  of  the  mutual 
interdependence  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers, so  that  we  might  continue  the 
bountiful  harvest  for  which  American 
agriculture  is  known. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  wishes  to 
express  his  personal  appreciation  to  the 
American  agricultural  commimity.  On 
behalf  of  all  Americans,  we  applaud  you 
and  all  you  have  accomplished  for  our 
country.* 

A  SALUTE  TO  THE  GARDEN  STATE 

«  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though New  Jersey  is  the  most  densely 
populated  State  in  the  country,  our 
"Garden  State"  has  8,000  f£u-ms  and  its 
farmers  are  first  in  the  Nation  in  vege- 
table production  per  square  m'le.  These 
farms  are  located  within  overnight  ship- 
ping distance  of  80  million  people  living 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States.  Our  farmers  provide  fresher 
products  at  lower  cost  and  less  energy 
consumption  than  those  from  other 
parts  of  the  covmtry. 

New  Jersey  produces  a  diversity  of 
fruit,  vegetable  and  grain  crops.  The 
number  one  crop  in  terms  of  dollar  yield 
is  soybeans  and  approximately  55  per- 
cent of  that  crop  is  exported.  New  Jer- 
sey's output  of  blueberries  is  second  In 
the  Nation  and  its  cranberries  and  spin- 
ach production  rank  third.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  agricultural 
community  and  it  is  even  more  appro- 
priate that  New  Jersey  farmers  receive 
soecial  recognition  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  economy  of  our  State  and 
Nat'on. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tance that  agriculture  has  both  for  feed- 
ing our  people  and  for  producing  a  more 
favorable  balance  of  payments  through 
exports,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  in  supporting 
Agriculture  Day  1981.* 


FARMERS,  WE  SALUTE  YOU 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  ofBcial  observ- 
ance of  National  Agriculture  Day,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  support 
of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  They 
are,  indeed,  an  integral  part  of  society: 
One  which  Is  n'-cessary  for  our  very  ex- 
istence. The  farmers'  capacity  to  pro- 
duce a  food  supply  at  the  present  level, 
has  enabled  the  United  States  to  become 
the  great  Nation  that  it  is  today. 

As  the  leading  Industry  in  the  United 
States,  agriculture  plavs  a  vital  role  in 
the  Nation's  economy.  For  the  past  dec- 


ade, the  level  of  agricultural  exports  has 
Ui.eii  on  tae  rise  a..d  reached  a  record 
high  of  $40.5  billion  during  fiscal  year 
1980.  This  was  the  leading  positive  factor 
in  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade. 

Today,  U.S.  farmers  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  world.  However,  we  must 
look  ahead  to  the  future  and  prepare  to 
confront  the  increasing  need  for  food 
here  and  throughout  the  world.  In  order 
for  us  to  meet  growing  demands  and  stay 
competitive  in  world  markets,  we  as  citi- 
zens, must  focus  our  attention  and  ef- 
forts toward  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural research  and  mechanization. 

As  a  Senator  representing  the  No.  1 
agricultural  State,  I  urge  every  American 
to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  reflect 
upon  the  importance  of  agriculture  and 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  farmers  of  our 
country.* 

AGRICULTURE;  A  STRONG  AGRI- 
CULTURE MEANS  A  STRONGER 
AMERICA 

*  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  cele- 
brating our  Nation's  agricultural  heri- 
tage today.  The  Nationv/lde  observance 
of  "Agriculture  Day"  is  part  of  an  im- 
portant effort  to  tell  the  story  of  what 
agriculture  means  to  America.  For  the 
first  time  since  its  inception  in  1973,  Ag- 
riculture Day  is  being  celebrated  as  an 
official  national  observance.  People  all 
across  our  country  are  joining  in  a  co- 
ordinated effort  to  explain  the  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  to  America.  Spear- 
heading this  effort  is  the  Agriculture  Day 
Foundation.  I  am  proud  to  note  that  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Ehrectors 
of  the  Agriculture  Day  Foundation  is  a 
Montanan — Connie  Townsend  of  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  Mont.  I  welcome  Con- 
nie to  Washington. 

There  is  no  more  appropriate  time 
than  today  to  join  in  the  effort  to  ex- 
plain agriculture's  vital  contributlcm  to 
the  American  way  of  life.  For  the  past  2 
months,  the  Federal  budget  has  domi- 
nated the  congressional  agenda.  For  the 
next  several  months  as  we  work  to  bring 
Federal  spending  under  control  and  to 
get  our  economy  moving  again,  the 
budget  will  continue  to  preoccupy  Con- 
gress. But  in  searching  for  stability  in 
the  economy  and  a  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  inflation,  we  must  not  lose  sight — in- 
deed, we  cannot  afford  to — of  the  vital 
role  that  agriculture  plays  in  our  society. 
Nor  can  we  afford  to  ignore  the  needs  of 
our  agricultural  producers  and  their  con- 
tributions to  the  health  of  our  entire 
economy. 

Most  of  us  in  this  body  are  well  aware 
of  the  signiflcant  role  that  agriculture 
plays  in  our  society.  Agriculture  is  our 
Nation's  No.  1  industry  with  assets  that 
total  $927  billion.  Agriculture  is  our  Na- 
tion's No.  1  employer.  More  than  15  mil- 
lion peoDle  labor  in  some  a";pect  or  an- 
other of  the  agricultural  industry.  Agri- 
culture is  our  Nation's  No.  1  exporter 
with  exports  totaling  a  record  $40  billion 
in  1980. 

Yet.  today,  America's  fanners  and 
ranchers  face  some  of  the  most  serious 
economic  conditions  since  the  Dust  Bowl 
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days  of  the  1930's.  Record  high  interest 
rates,  inflation,  high  production  costs, 
and  low  prices,  and  President  Reagan's 
continuation  of  the  grain  embargo  all 
have  contributed  to  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult situations  in  the  memory  of  many 
farmers.  On  top  of  all  these  woes,  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  face  potential  drought 
of  devastating  proportions. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  looms  as  an 
extremely  important  one  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  agriculture.  As  America's 
farmers  begin  planting  their  spring 
crops.  Members  of  Congress  are  breaking 
ground  for  the  1981  farm  bill.  Most  of 
the  current  array  of  farm  price  support 
and  loan  programs  expire  in  October  of 
this  year,  and  Congress  must  act  to  re- 
authorize this  legislation.  And  while  the 
budget  is  the  No.  1  item  on  the  minds  of 
many  Americans,  I  want  to  impress  upon 
my  colleagues  the  importance  of  our 
being  ever  mindful  of  the  problems  and 
needs  of  our  Nation's  agricultural  pro- 
ducers and  their  contribution  to  the 
economic  health  of  the  entire  country. 
Every  American,  not  just  farmers,  has  a 
stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  1981  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  agriculture  is  vital  to 
my  State.  It  is  also  my  State's  No.  1 
industry. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
facts  about  agriculture  in  Monteina  and 
its  relationship  to  Montana's  economy. 

As  Montana  moves  into  the  1980s, 
economic  concerns  loom  large  in  the 
minds  of  her  residents.  Montanans  justly 
are  worried  about  jobs  and  business 
prospects.  They  want  Montana  to  be  a 
place  where  they  can  work  and  prosper. 
They  want  to  be  sure  that  Montana  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  their  children 
and  grandchildren. 

Historically,  options  for  expanding 
Montana's  economic  base  have  been 
limited.  Most  successful  manufacturing 
and  service  businesses  have  been  closely 
related  to  natural  resources.  Unfortu- 
nately, resource-based  economies  have 
exhibited  a  tendency  to  collapse  when 
resources  are  depleted.  Montana's  beaver 
pelt  industry,  its  gold  industry,  its  buf- 
falo hide  industry  and  most  recently,  its 
copper  industry  have  retracted  as  re- 
sources ran  out  ITioughtful  Montanans 
can  already  foresee  the  end  of  the 
State's  coal  o'l.  and  pas,  and  are  wisely 
preparing  for  that  day. 

Agriculture,  however,  is  one  sector 
with  potential  for  real  expansion.  Based 
on  renewable  soil  and  water  resources, 
agricu'tiire  can  be  a  long-term,  viable, 
and  stable  industry. 

Montana's  so'l.  its  water,  its  grass,  and 
rich  farmland  constitute  an  exceedingly 
valuable  natural  resource.  Presently, 
agriculture  generates  ovpr  ore-th''-ri  of 
the  economic  activity  in  Montana.  While 
the  diversity  of  Montana's  agricultural 
production  extends  along  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  products,  two  croos  dominate 
the  scene.  Together,  wheat  and  beef  cat- 
tle provide  rouehly  80  percent  of  Mon- 
tana's agricultural  receipts. 

The  averaee  Montana  farm  covers 
2.800  acres.  Two  thousand  acres  are 
ranchland  and  pasture  which  provide 
forage  for  110  cattle  and  23  sheep.  Crop- 


land totals  760  acres.  Crops  include  2G0 
acres  of  wheat,  55  acres  of  barley,  and 
125  acres  of  hay.  About  40  percent  of  the 
cropland  is  left  fallow  each  year  to  con- 
serve moisture  and  control  weeds. 

The  average  Montana  agricultural  pro- 
ducer is  51  years  old  and  has  been  farm- 
ing or  ranciiing  most  of  his  Ufe.  In  1979, 
h  s  farm  produced  a  net  income  of  only 
$5,226.  Family  members  supplement  this 
farm  income  by  working  at  outside  jobs. 
The  investment  required  to  produce 
this  modest  farm  income  is  a  staggering 
$629,000.  Land  the  farmer  owns  is  valued 
at  $488,000.  The  farmer  has  an  additional 
$141,000  invested  in  equipment,  livestock, 
and  working  capital.  His  debts  total  over 
$108,000. 

The  farmer's  large  equity  largely  re- 
sults from  relentless  increases  in  land 
values  dur  ng  the  many  years  he  has  been 
farming.  This  has  led  to  the  truism  that 
"farmers  live  poor  and  die  rich." 

Mr.  President.  Montana's  62  million 
acres  of  agricultural  land  represent  a 
most  precious  resource.  Every  Montanan 
has  a  stake  in  programs  to  stabilize  farm 
income.  Variations  in  Montana's  business 
cycles  are  closely  related  to  agricultural 
revenues.  A  good  year  for  agriculture  is  a 
good  year  for  Montana  bus  nesses  and 
workers.  whUe  a  bad  year  for  agriculture 
reduces  business  earnings  and  personal 
income  throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  agriculture  has  the  po- 
tential to  l>e  a  real  growth  industry  in  the 
coming  decade.  But  this  development  will 
require  a  dedicated  partnership  on  the 
part  of  producers,  policymakers,  and  the 
nonfarm  population.  Agriculture  faces 
many  problems  which  are  neither  simple 
nor  short  term.  To  resolve  these  prob- 
lems, to  develop  agriculture's  full  poten- 
tial will  necessitate  that  we  continue  to 
educate  ourselves  to  the  stake  we  aOl  have 
in  agriculture's  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  in  this  effort.* 


and  has  participated  In  special  drug  aware- 
ness and  educational  programs  designed  to 
e.ibance  community  preparation,  proles- 
sional  competence  and  quality  of  geriatric 
health  care  being  proylded  to  the  Polish- 
American  Community:  and 

Whereas,  his  distinguished  public  serrlce 
has  strengthened  the  democratic  form  of 
government,  has  served  to  exhibit  the  finest 
Ideals  of  those  of  American  heritage  and  has 
benefited  all  Americans;  and 

Whereas,  be  h^  given  many  years  of  un- 
selfish service  to  the  ethnic  and  minority 
people  of  Illinois,  and  has  been  honorary 
president  of  the  Drug  Abuse  and  Education 
Committee  and  Nursing  Home  and  Oerlatrlc 
Health  Committee  of  the  Polish -American 
Political  League  of  nilnols:  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty-First 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  lUlnols, 
that  we  commend  and  congratulate  Inrln  R. 
Tchon  for  his  outstanding  leadership  and 
distinguished  seri-lce  to  the  Polish-American 
Community:  that  we  express  the  hope  that 
he  will  continue  to  serve  bis  community 
with  vision  and  enthusiasm:  and  that  a 
suitable  copy  of  this  resolution  be  presented 
to  Mr.  Tchon .# 


IRVIN  R.  TCHON 


*  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1980,  the  Illinois  State  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  commending  and 
honoring  Irvin  R.  Tchon  of  Chicago  for 
his  outstanding  leadership  and  distin- 
guished service  to  the  Polish-American 
community. 

I  have  known  Irvin  Tchon  for  many 
years.  His  record  of  pubUc  service  and 
devotion  to  community  is  surpassed  by 
few  others.  Mr.  Tchon  has  been  honored 
bv  the  Chicago  City  CouncU,  Blinois 
House  of  Representatives,  and  other  civic 
organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Illinois 
Senate  Resolution  No.  729  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Senate  Resolctiom  729 

Whereas.  Irvin  R.  Tchon,  registered  phar- 
macist, Is  an  active  community  and  civic 
leader;  and 

Whereas,  the  Senate  recognizes  bis  out- 
standing efforts  and  achievements  In  pur- 
suit of  excellence  In  the  Poll'^h-Amerlcan 
Community,  In  community  consciousness, 
afflrmatlve  action,  political  education  and 
human  relations  programs:  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Tchon  has  an  active  interest 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OP  WILLIAM  H. 
COLDIRON 

*  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  no  other 
department  of  the  Federal  Grovemment 
is  more  intimately  involved  in  the  daily 
lives  in  westerners  than  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  From  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement to  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Department  manages,  explores, 
develops,  and  preserves  the  millions  of 
acres  of  Federal  land  stretching  from 
Montana  to  New  Mexico. 

Accordingly,  I  am  particulariy  pleased 
President  Reagan  has  nominated  Wil- 
liam H.  Coldiron  as  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Coldiron 
is  a  man  who  has  intimate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  problems  and  the  po- 
tential of  the  Western  States.  Although 
bom  and  educated  in  Kentucky,  he  has 
long  called  Montana  his  home.  Most  re- 
cently, as  director  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Montana  Power  Co.. 
Mr.  CoM  ron  lias  been  involved  in  proj- 
ects that  seek  to  Up  the  energy  resources 
of  the  West  to  meet  consumers'  needs. 

The  experience  Mr.  Coldiron  would 
bring  to  the  Department  is  not,  however, 
restricted  to  the  public  utility  industry. 
As  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana's School  of  Law  from  1947  to  1950 
and  from  1951  to  1954,  he  was  a  respected 
authority  in  oU  and  gas  law,  water  law, 
and  mining  law.  This  background  to- 
gether with  his  experience  in  resource 
management,  imiquely  qualify  Mr.  Col- 
diron to  serve  as  the  chief  legal  counsel 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

I  look  forward  to  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  Mr.  Coldiron's  nomination  and 
am  confident  it  will  be  promptly  con- 
firmed. I  am  eoually  confident  Mr.  Col- 
diron '^ll  carefully  discharge  his  duties, 
recognizing  that  he  is  a  steward  of  the 
Nation's  most  valuable  natural  re- 
source—its public  lands.  This  role  calls 
for  careful  iudgment  to  assure  that  these 
Dubi'c  lands  a'-e  not  needlessly  exnloited. 
but  are  carefully  util'iwd  and.  where  ap- 
propriate, preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions.* 
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•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to 
preclude  the  extension  of  most  favored 
nation  trading  status  to  nations  which 
have  expropriated  or  otherwise  taken 
properties  of  American  citizens  without 
providing  just  compensation. 

A  number  of  nations  have  yet  to  settle 
with  the  United  States  outstanding  debts 
resulting  from  their  expropriation  of 
American  properties.  Until  agreements 
providing  fair  compensation  are  reached, 
favorable  trading  terms  ought  not  to  be 
offered  those  countries.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  International  Trade  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will 
have  an  opportunity  during  the  97th 
Congress  to  exaunine  the  record  of  all 
those  nations  against  which  U.S.  citizens 
have  unpaid  expropriation  claims  or 
awards,  and  that  remedies  to  these  injus- 
tices will  be  devised. 

Of  immediate  and  overriding  impor- 
tance, however,  is  that  the  Senate  come 
to  terms  as  soon  as  possible  with  one 
particular  expropriation  case  which  last 
year  was  the  subject  of  extensive  hear- 
ings in  both  Houses.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  long  outstanding  expropriation  debt 
owed  bv  the  Government  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  to  thousands 
of  American  citizens  who  hold  certified 
awards  against  that  nation. 

In  1948,  shortly  after  the  Czechoslovak 
Communist  Party  seized  power  in  a  coup 
d'etat,  the  government  there  nationaUzed 
every  industry  and  confiscated  all  for- 
eign-owned property.  Among  the  private 
foreign  investment  that  was  expropri- 
ated were  land,  buildings,  factory  equip- 
ment, and  bank  accounts  belonging  to 
American  citizens— a  few  corporations 
mainly  individusds. 

In  1958,  pursuant  to  a  law  enacted  that 
year,  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  reviewed  claims  by  Ameri- 
cans against  Czechoslovakia,  and  ad- 
judged $113.64  million  worth  of  the  ap- 
plications to  be  legitimate  claims  against 
the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic  Be- 
'it^  ^^  ^^^"^  government  had  not 
r^hJf^  f**P^  '^^^^'■'^  compensation, 
S,^p  nl°T^  o°.^^  ^^^^  '"^U  equipmen 
H  J^  ^^}^  ^^^^  ^^  seized  and  liqui- 
dated and  the  proceeds,  about  $8.5  mil- 
hon,  were  distributed  among  the  Com- 
mission-certified  cla^m  holders 
Czechoslovakia  today  owes  a  balance  of 

A600    U.S.    citizens    who    were    issued 

^^^n^  ^"  ^^'^  Cl»ta'  SS 
ment  Commission  from  1958  to  1962  im- 
der  the  terms  of  the  earlier  lejdslififtn 
gechoslovakia  owes  addiUo'nilSS'Tn 
fi>^^-^\^^^^  ^^"^^  '^*t  have  n<S 
ri!L^.  adjudicated,  and  it  is  also  in- 

SteJ  afS^'^K'^^"^    properties    confls- 
caiea  after  the  Communist  reeime  !« 
3umed  power.  regime  as- 

«,^J^*^^  number  of  the  private  claim- 
ants are  my  constituents,  althouehTS- 

fj^^^^ii^**  ^^^""^  »^e  claimant  in^t 
lea^  a  dozen  States.  Many  of  thlnTaJp 

oave  already  passed  away  without  ever 


having  been  compensated  fairly  for  the 
losses  they  suffered  as  a  result  of  Czecho- 
slovak expropriation  after  World  War 

n. 

Most  of  those  concerned  with  this 
problem,  including  Senators  Long, 
ScHMiTT,  and  myself,  would  have  prefer- 
red that  Czechoslovakia  had  settled  this 
expropriation  debt  decades  ago  on  the 
usual  basis  of  bilateral  negotiations.  In- 
deed, each  time  the  matter  has  been 
raised  during  these  past  30  years.  Con- 
gress itself  has  expressed  its  desire  that 
the  matter  be  resolved  quickly  and  fairly, 
yet  it  has  generously  provided  Czecho- 
slovakia several  opportunities  to  enter 
negotiations  toward  a  mutually  accept- 
able settlement. 

When  the  original  Czechoslovaklan 
claims  legislation  was  enacted  in  1958. 
Congress  urged  Czechoslovakia  to  nego- 
tiate such  a  settlement  then.  In  1974, 
when  Congress  adopted  section  408  of  the 
Trade  Act,  entitled  "Payment  by  Czecho- 
slovakia of  Amounts  Owed  United  States 
Citizens  and  Nationals",  Congress  again 
demonstrated  its  concern,  while  affording 
the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  an- 
other opportunity  to  negotiate  an  accept- 
able settlement.  Last  year,  legislation 
similar  to  that  which  I  am  proposing  to- 
day was  introduced  in  both  Chambers 
and  maiiced  up  in  the  House.  Supporters 
of  the  legislation  did  not  press  for  im- 
mediate enactment  because  there  were 
signs  that  serious  negotiations  were  im- 
minent. Again,  we  were  disappointed. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  no  closer  to  a 
negotiated  settlement  today  than  we 
were  in  1948.  For  over  30  years,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Czechoslovakia  has  obsti- 
nately refused  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
which  even  remotely  provides  fair  com- 
pensation to  the  thoustmds  of  Americans 
involved,  although  Czechoslovakia,  has 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  expropriated 
properties  since  1948. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  President,  there  is  re- 
course available.  Another  consequence  of 
the  Second  World  War  was  the  recovery 
by  Allied  Armed  Forces  in  1945  of  much 
of  the  treasure  that  the  Nazis  had  stolen 
from  the  museums  and  bank  vaults  of 
continental  Europe.  Included  among  the 
rescued  wealth  were  scores  of  tons  of 
monetary  gold  that  had  been  taken  from 
the  national  banks  and  treasuries  of  the 
occupied  countries  and  hoarded  in  the 
private  coffers  of  the  Third  Reich's  elite. 
Following  the  war,  Britain.  Prance,  and 
the  United  States  established  a  joint 
commission  to  see  to  the  return  of  the 
gold  to  its  original  owners.  This  was  a 
Tripartite  Commission.  The  Soviet 
Union  found  other  wavs  to  d'spose  of  the 
looted  wealth  its  army  recovered  than  to 
return  it  to  the  original  owners. 

The  Tripartite  Commission  for  the 
Distribution  of  Monetary  Gold,  after 
sorting  through  the  various  claims  of  the 
postwar  European  governments  deter- 
mmed,  inter  alia,  that  Czechoslovakia 
was  entitled  to  almost  25  metric  tons  of 
the  gold  that  had  been  recovered,  and 
the  participating  governments  proceeded 
to  transfer  approximately  6  tons  of  the 
gold  to  Prague.  At  that  point.  In  1948 
it  was  brought  to  the  attentlcm  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  that  the  new  Communist 


government  of  Czechoslovakia  had  re- 
cently expropriated  American  property 
valued  in  excess  of  $113  million.  Seizing 
the  buck  by  the  horns,  the  President  or- 
dered that  aU  Czechoslovak  gold  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  United  States  be 
held  until  lair  compensation  was  pro- 
vided to  those  Americans  whose  property 
had  been  taken.  We  still  have  that  gold, 
Mr.  President,  approximately  9  metric 
tons,  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York.  Since  1948,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  cooperated  in  this  action 
by  also  holding  9.5  metric  tons  of  gold 
belonging  to  Czechoslovakia. 

For  most  of  these  33  years,  the  gold 
has  been  worth  a  small  fraction  of  the 
expropriated  American  property.  During 
the  past  few  years  the  value  of  the  gold 
has  soared  to  the  point  where  the  Czech- 
oslovak gold  in  our  possession  has  been 
worth  twice  the  worth  of  the  property 
Mr.  President,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  to  take  action  to  remedy 
this  grave  injustice.  We  have  the  means 

at  our  disposal.  Accordingly,  when  S  

IS  considered  by  the  Finance  Committee. 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  do  the  following: 

First.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  authorized  and  directed  to  li(^ 
uidate,  at  the  highest  available  prices 
approximately  9  metric  tons  of  gold 
which  belongs  to  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  but  which  is  physically 
located  m  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  where  It  has  been  frozen  by 
the  United  States  since  the  Truman  ad- 
mmistration  as  security  for  Czechslo- 
vakias  expropriation  debt. 

Second.  The  proceeds  of  the  liquidated 
gold  would  then  be  invested  by  the  Sec- 
retary so  as  to  yield  the  highest  available 
return. 

Third.  That  investment  income  peri- 
odically would  be  transferred  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Czechoslovaklan  Claims 
Fund  in  the  Treasury  for  pro  rata  distri- 
bution to  the  American  award  holders 
until  they  are  paid  in  full,  with  interest 
After  aU  U.S.  citizens  claims  are  paid 
from  the  Fund,  the  U.S.  Government 
would  then  be  compensated  for  its  own 
losses. 

Fourth.  After  all  outstanding  claims 
and  awards  are  paid  in  full,  the  balance 
of  the  hquidated  gold  proceeds  would  be 
released  to  Czechoslovakia.  Thus,  Czech- 
oslovakia's debt  to  our  citizens  would  be 
repaid  and  Czechoslovakia  would  ulti- 
mately recover  the  full  value  of  its  liqui- 
dated gold. 

Fifth.  Once  the  gold  is  liquidated  by 
the  Secretary,  Czechoslovakia  would  be- 
come eligible  for  further  consideration 
for  most  favored  nation  trading  status 
under  the  1974  Trade  Act.  The  liquida- 
tion would  also  make  possible  the  release 
of  additional  gold  belonging  to  Czecho- 
slovakia which  is  phvslcally  located  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  but  which  has 
heretofore  been  blocked  by  the  United 
States. 

My  decision  to  offer  this  innovative 
legislative  remedy  comes  after  sober  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that,  more  than  33 
years  after  the  seizure  of  y»merican- 
owned  Properties,  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  has  demonstrated  no  In- 
clination to  compensate  UJS.  citizens  ade- 
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quately  for  their  losses,  and  it  appears 
no  closer  today  to  offering  an  acceptable 
proposal. 

I  should  point  out,  in  the  interests  of 
historical  accuracy,  that  in  1974  the  State 
Department  did  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  which 
would  have  resulted  in : 

First,  payment  by  Czechoslovakia,  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  of  $20.5  million  to 
settle  both  the  $105  million  owed  on  the 
outstanding  U.S.  citizen  awards,  as  well 
as  all  other  unadjudicated  Americaui 
claims  (the  amount  of  which  is  im- 
known) ;  and 

Second,  the  immediate  release  to 
Czechoslovakia  of  the  full  18.4  metric 
tons  of  gold  held  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  as  security  for  the  im- 
pald  U.S.  claims. 

Congress  found  this  arrangement 
wholly  unacceptable  and  enacted  section 
408  of  the  Trade  Act  directing  renegotia- 
tion of  the  settlement  and  blocking  re- 
lease of  Czechoslovakia's  gold  until  a  new 
and  adequate  agreement  was  explicitly 
approved  by  Congress.  I  quote  from  the 
Finance  Committee  Renort  endorsing 
section  408  (S.  Rept.  No.  93-1298) : 

One-sided  agreements  of  thi";  nature  are 
especially  dangeroiis  to  the  United  States 
and  Its  citizens  at  this  particular  time  In 
history  when  nations  In  various  parts  of  the 
world  are  threatening  to  expropriate  or  na- 
tionalize U.S.  properties  worth  billions  of 
dollars,  while  other  nations  have  already 
taken  valuable  U.S.  holdings  without  the 
payment  of  Just  compensation.  The  United 
States  simply  cannot  afford  to  proclaim  In 
the  face  of  this  trend  that  expropriations 
of  US.  properties  will  quickly  be  forgotten 
If  the  taking  nation  ultimately  offers  a  rela- 
tive pittance  in  return. 

More  than  7  years  have  elapsed  since 
Congress  rejected  the  1974  agreement, 
yet  no  visible  progress  has  been  made 
toward  its  acceptable  renegotiation. 
Meanwhile,  the  value  of  the  gold  has 
risen  sharply.  Worth  approximately  $20 
million  when  it  was  originally  blocked  by 
the  United  States,  the  gold  is  today  worth 
almost  $160  million,  much  more  than  the 
size  of  Czechoslovakia's  debt  to  U.S. 
citizens. 

Two  matters  of  international  law 
should  be  addressed  in  this  case.  The 
first  of  these  questions  has  to  do  with  the 
U.S.  obligation  to  Czechoslovakia  arising 
out  of  the  Paris  Reparation  Agreement  of 
1946.  The  United  States  has  indisputably 
recognized  the  right  of  Chechoslovakia 
to  the  gold  as  of  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
when  It  was  recovered  by  American  forces 
from  the  Nazis. 

Today,  however.  37  years  after  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  the  relevant  considera- 
tion is  the  equally  clear  right  of  the 
United  States  to  block  the  return  of  the 
gold  (as  the  United  States  has  done  since 
1948)  and  to  use  It  to  satisfy  the  claims 
of  American  citizens  whose  properties 
have  been  illegally  seized  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Czechoslovakia  without  just 
compensation.  There  exists  a  rather 
large  and  imambigious  body  of  law  which 
asserts  the  right  of  the  U.S.  CSovemment 
to  seize  and  utilize  assets  belonging  to  a 
foreign  nation,  but  physically  located  In 
the  United  States,  after  that  country  has 
taken     illegal     expropriation     actions 


against  properties  of  U.S.  citizens  with- 
out making  any  provision  for  just  com- 
pensation. Such,  in  fact,  was  the  case 
when  the  United  States  in  1958  seized 
and  subsequently  liquidated  the  steel  mill 
equipment  belonging  to  Czechoslovakia 
in  order  to  use  the  proceeds  as  partial 
payment  of  these  same  expropriation 
claims. 

Let  me  point  out  that  under  the  terms 
of  my  proposal,  the  United  States  would 
be  rather  more  generous  to  the  Czecho- 
slovaks than  we  were  in  1958  when  the 
steel  mill  equipment  was  seized  outright 
and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legislaticm  I  am  proposing,  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  would  receive, 
in  cash,  the  principal  value  of  its  gold — 
several  million  dollars — after  the  inter- 
est from  its  investment  is  used  to  pay 
the  American  claimants. 

The  second  matter  of  international  law 
here  involved  relates  to  the  force  and 
effect  of  U.S.  participation  in  the  Tri- 
partite Commission  for  the  Distribution 
of  Monetary  Gold  established  under  the 
Paris  Reparation  Agreement  of  1946. 
Paragraph  6  of  the  executive  agree- 
ment which  established  the  Commission 
states  that  "decisions  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  by  unanimous  agreement  of  its 
members"— the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France.  Thus,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  United  States  must 
obtain  the  consent  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  before  it  can  liquidate  Czechoslo- 
vakia's gold  under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

That  contention  is  simply  not  sustain- 
able, because  it  can  reasonably  be  dem- 
onstrated that  the  mandate  for 
unanimous  consent  applies  exclusively 
to  the  original  determinations  made  by 
the  Commission  regarding  which  na- 
tions were  entitled  to  shares  of  the  gold 
recovered  from  the  Nazis  during  the  war. 
The  determination  that  Czechoslovakia 
was  entitled  to  18.5  metric  tons  of  the 
gold  recovered  from  Nazi  Germany  was 
such  a  unanimous  decision.  The  require- 
ment of  imanimity  could  not  sensibly 
apply  to  subsequent  actions  that  a  mem- 
ber nation  of  the  Commission  might 
undertake  unilaterally  to  remedy  subse- 
quent injuries  suffered  by  its  own  citizois 
by  reason  of  a  beneficiary  nation's  post- 
World  War  II  violation  of  international 
law. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware.  President 
Truman  neither  requested  nor  received 
the  consent  of  the  British  and  French 
when  he  made  the  decision  to  block  the 
return  of  the  gold  to  Czechoslovakia  and 
to  link  its  return  to  the  settlement  of 
that  nation's  expropriation  debt  to  oiir 
citizens.  Similarly,  Congress  did  not  re- 
quest or  receive  the  consent  of  the  British 
and  French  in  1974  when  it  blocked  the 
Czechoslovaklan  gold  under  section  408 
of  the  Trade  Act.  Moreover,  I  am  advised 
that  the  British  have  unilaterally  blocked 
and  claimed  gold  belonging  to  Albania 
under  the  Paris  Reparat'cm  Agreement 
and  the  tripartite  arrangement  in  satis- 
faction of  certain  British  claims  against 
Albania.  Thus,  while  I  would  welcome  the 
support  of  our  European  allies  in  this 
matter.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  obliged  to 
obtain  their  expUcit  assent  bef<K«  resolv- 


ing this  33-year-oId  international  im- 
passe in  the  manner  I  propose. 

It  remains  my  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Czechoslovakia  will  render  this 
legislation  unnecessary  by  negotiating  a 
fair,  acceptable  settlement  providing  for 
the  prompt  payment  of  all  outstanding 
U.S.  citizen  claims  and  awards.  But  I  am 
not  optimistic.  And,  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment conceded  in  a  letter  to  Senators 
Long,  ScHMrrr  and  me  dated  January  16, 
1981: 

We  know  the  process  cannot  be  allowed  to 
go  on  much  longer  .  .  .  there  Is  a  compelling 
need  to  obtain  fair  compensation  for  the 
American  citizens  whose  property  was  taken 
by  the  Czechoelovak  Government. 

While  I  still  hope  for  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion. 33  years  of  unconscionable  delay 
must  teach  us  not  to  rest  our  hopes  cm 
such  an  outoome. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
proposed  legislation  which,  absent  an  im- 
mediate, acceptable  settlement,  will  be 
offered  for  enactment  at  the  earliest 
feasible  date. 

The  material  follows: 

PVOPOSED  Lecisuition  To  Amzmd  TH«  TWtBZ 
Act  of  1974 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

••That  Tltie  iV  of  the  irade  Act  of  1974 
(•ntie  19  U.S.C.  S2431.  et  seq.),  entitled 
■Trade  Relations  With  Countries  Not  Cur- 
rently Receiving  Non-Dlscrlmlnatory  Treat- 
ment." Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  secUon  alter  Section  408  thereof  entitled 
•■payment  By  Czechoslovakia  Of  Amounts 
Owed  United  States  Citizens  And  Nationals." 

■Sec.  40aA.  Procedure  Whereby  Czechoelo- 
vakia  Would  Qualify  For  Further  Considera- 
tion of  Eligibility  For  Nondiscriminatory 
Treatment  (Most  Favored  Nation  Status)  By 
Discharging  lu  Indebtedness  To  United 
States  Citizens  And  the  United  States. 

••(a)  Findings.  The  Congress  finds  that; 

••  ( 1 )  Approximately  thirty-three  years  have 
passed  since  the  government  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Socialist  Republic  expropriated  and 
nationalized  properties  belonging  to  at^ 
tionais  of  the  United  States  without  any 
provision  for  Just  compensation; 

"(2)  Czechoslovakia  has  enjoyed  the  use 
and  economic  benefit  of  those  properties  over 
the  entire  thirty-three  year  period; 

••(3)  during  approximately  the  same  period 
of  time,  the  United  States  has  controlled, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  more  than  eighteen 
metric  tons  of  gold  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Czechoslovakia,  the  value  of  which 
has  Increcued  over  the  years  so  that  the  gold 
Is  currently  worth  far  more  than  the  amount 
owed  by  Czechoslovakia  to  nationals  of  the 
United  States  for  the  nationalization  and  ex- 
propriation referred  to  In  subsection  (1) 
above  and  on  account  of  the  additional 
claims  referred  to  In  subeectlon  (5)  below; 

"(4)  approximately  six  years  have  elapsed 
since  Congress  enacted  Section  408  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UJ3.C  2438).  which 
blocked  the  release  to  Czechoslovakia  of  the 
gold  referred  to  In  subsection  (3)  above  and 
required  Congressional  approval  of  any  aeree- 
ment  which  would  settle  claims  of  nationals 
of  the  United  States  atralnst  Caechoslovakla. 
but  no  such  agreefnent  has  been  negotiated 
or  submitted  to  the  Contrress  since  that  time: 
"(S)  a  number  of  United  States  nationals, 
who  held  certified  awards  against  Czechoslo- 
vakia issued  bv  the  Forel«Ti  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commi.«8lon  of  the  United  States  im- 
der  Title  IV  of  the  Tntematlonal  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949.  have  died:  other 
United  States  nationals  holding  such  oertl- 
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fled  «w«rds  are  elderly  and  In  need  of  Just 
relief  without  fxirther  delay;  certified  awards 
of  a  small  number  of  United  States  busi- 
nesses remain  unsatisfied;  otber  United 
States  nationals  bold  claims  against  Czecho- 
slovaUa  wblch  must  be  further  adjudicated 
and  determined;  additional  claims  of 
United  States  nationals  against  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Czechoslovakia,  which  arose  on  or 
after  August  8.  1958  as  a  result  of  Czecho- 
slovakia's nationalisation  or  expropriation 
of  their  properties  without  provision  for  Just 
compensation,  remain  to  be  adjudicated  and 
determined  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission;  other  United  States  na- 
tionals bold  bonds  Issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Government  of  Czecboelovakla  which 
must  be  redeemed;  and  Czechoslovakia  Is 
also  indebted  to  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  for  certain  surplus  property 
sold  to  Czechoslovakia  under  an  agreement 
entered  Into  In  1945  and  for  certain  bank 
accounts  of  the  United  States  in  Czecho- 
slovakian  banks  which  were  blocked  by  the 
Government  of  Czechoslovakia; 

"(6)  the  long-standing  inability  of  the 
United  States  and  Czechoslovakia  to  nego- 
tiate a  Just,  acceptable  settlement  of  those 
awards  and  claims  of  United  States  nationals 
and  the  United  States  Government  against 
Czechoslovakia  has  made  It  impossible  for 
the  two  nations  to  enjoy  fxill  commercial 
and  economic  relationships,  a  condition  that 
will  continue  indefinitely  unless  provision 
is  made  for  the  resolution  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  Czechoslovakia. 

"(b)  PrraposES. — The  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion therefore  are: 

"(1)  to  provide  for  the  payment,  without 
further  unnecessary  delay,  of  all  certified 
awards  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia 
heretofore  determined  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  under  Title  TV  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949;  for  adjudication  and  payment  of  addi- 
tional claims  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Government  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia which  arose  after  August  8,  1958;  for 
adjudication  and  payment  of  claims  against 
the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  which 
arose  after  January  1.  1945  in  the  case  of 
certain  persons  who  became  nationals  of  the 
United  States  on  or  before  February  26,  1948; 
for  payment  to  other  United  States  nation- 
als who  hold  bonds  Issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Government  of  CzechO'lovakla;  for  ad- 
judication and  payment  of  claims  against 
the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  In  the 
case  of  certain  persons  who  were  not  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  at  the  Ume  of 
expropriation,  but  who  became  nationals  of 
the  United  States  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section;  and  for  payment 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  Spates  for 
valid  claims  against  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  through — 

"(A)  the  sale  of  all  gold  belonging  to  the 
government  of  Czechoslovakia  which  is  phys- 
ically located  In  the  United  States; 

"(B)  Investment  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  such  gold  In  maximum  Interest- 
bearing.  Income-producing  accounts.  Invest- 
ments or  securities; 

"(C)  utilization  of  the  interest  and  Income 
earned  as  a  rcsiUt  of  such  Investment  to  pay. 
In  Installments,  all  such  certified  awards, 
bonds  and  claims: 

"(3)  after  all  certified  awards,  bonds  and 
claims  referred  to  In  paracraph  (b)  (n  have 
been  paid  in  accordance  with  this  section,  to 
provide  for  the  return  of  the  balance  of  all 
such  proceeds  to  the  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

"(c)  Llcuidatlon  of  CzechoslovaHa's  Gold 
in  the  United  States:  Investment  of  Liqui- 
dated Proce«»d9:  Payment  of  Ce-^tf  pd  /'wards 
and  Other  Debts  of  Czechoslovakia  to  United 
States  Nationals  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 


"  ( 1 )  On  or  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  take  and  exercise 
full  possession,  title  and  control  over  all  gold 
located  in  the  United  States  which  belongs 
to  Czechoslovakia  or  which  is  being  held  for 
delivery  to  the  government  of  Czechoslovakia 
under  Part  in  of  the  Agreement  on  Repara- 
tion of  January  24,  1946  or  otherwise,  and 
to  sell  such  gold  in  the  manner  provided  in 
paragraph  (c)(2). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
sell  all  gold  obtained  under  paragraph  (c)  (1) 
In  such  quantity  or  quantities  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine,  in  the  United  States  or 
abroad.  In  such  manner  and  at  such  prices, 
and  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  will  be 
most  effective  in  creating  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  proceeds  in  the  shortP't  period 
possible  In  order  to  Invest  said  proceeds  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (c)  (3).  The  Secretary. 
In  his  sole  discretion,  may  offer  the  govern- 
ment of  C^zechoslovakla  the  right  to  purchase 
such  gold.  In  whole  or  in  part,  at  the  same 
price  or  prices  at  which  It  would  otherwise 
be  sold  under  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section. In  the  event  any  such  offer  is  made, 
failure  of  the  government  of  Czechoslovakia 
promptly  to  accept  the  offer  within  the  time 
limit  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  or  to  tender 
timely,  satisfactory  payment  therefor  after 
acceptance,  shall  constitute  a  rejection  of 
such  offer,  and  the  Secretary  may  thereupon 
sell  such  gold.  In  whole  or  In  part,  to  any 
other  purchaser  or  purchasers  on  whatever 
terms  and  conditions  shall  be  deemed  appro- 
priate or  necessary. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
Immediately  invest,  and  reinvest  as  fixed- 
term  Investments  mature,  the  proceeds  of  all 
gold  sold  pursuant  to  paragraph  (c)(2)  In 
accounts.  Investments  or  securities,  here  In 
the  United  States  or  abroad,  which  are  safe, 
proper  Investments  or  depositories  for  fidu- 
ciary, trust,  or  public  funds  and  which  will 
produce  maximum  available  Interest  or  In- 
come for  full  payment,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  of  the  awards  and  claims  of  United 
States  nationals  and  tme  United  States  Gov- 
ernment under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(c)  (4).  The  Secretary  may.  In  his  discretion. 
Invest  such  proceeds  In  maximum  Interest- 
bearing  securities  of  the  United  States  or 
securities  of  the  United  States  sold  at  a  dis- 
count, including  bonds,  notes  certificates  of 
Indebtedness,  and  Treasury  bills,  and  other 
obligations  for  the  reoayment  of  money,  or 
for  Interest  thereon,  which  are  made.  Issued, 
or  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cover  Into  the  Czecho«lovaklan  Claims  Fund 
created  by  subsection  402(b)  of  the  tnter- 
natlonal  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (22 
use.  1642a(b))  all  Interests  and  other  in- 
come earned  on  Dhe  investments  and  rein- 
vestments made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (c) 
(3)  as  and  when  such  Income  or  Interest  Is 
received  by  or  credited  to  the  Treasury.  Not 
less  than  once  In  everv  six-month  period 
commencing  after  the  first  Interest  or  other 
Income  Is  covered  Into  such  Fund,  the  Secre- 
tary chall  pay  and  distribute  the  entire  bal- 
ance In  the  Fund  at  the  time  of  each  such 
distribution  as  follows  and  In  the  following 
order  of  priority: 

"(A)  Pro  rata  oayments  computed  In  the 
manner  specified  In  Section  413(a^  (2)  of  t^^e 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
(22  use.  16421(a)(2))  to  those  nationals 
of  the  U-'lted  States  who  hold  certl«ed 
awards  a<»alnst  C-'echosIovav-lp  D'e"lonsIy  is- 
sued by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission under  Title  ty  of  the  Tntematl'-nal 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  or  awards 
hereafter  Issued  after  redetermination  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  until  all  such 
certi«ed  awards,  together  with  int^r^st  on 
the  prlnclnal  amount  of  each  jnich  award  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum  from 
August  8.  1958  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 


this  section,  are  paid  In  full.  Dlstrlbutlona 
shall  be  computed  and  paid  by  t)he  Secretary 
under  this  subsectlcn  without  reference  to 
awards  to  be  Issued  after  redetermination 
under  paragraph  (d)(1)  of  this  secUon.  ex- 
cept such  awards  as,  after  redetermination, 
have  been  certl'ed  to  the  Secretary  under 
paragraph  (d)(6)  of  this  section.  After  any 
award  has  been  so  certified,  the  recipient  of 
such  award  shall  participate  in  the  afore- 
mentioned pro  rata  computations,  distribu- 
tions and  payments. 

"(B)  Thereafter,  pro  rata  payments  com- 
puted In  the  same  manner  to  nationals  of 
the  United  States  who  hold  awards  here- 
after certified  to  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (d)  (2)  of  this  section,  until  all  such 
awards,  together  with  Interest  on  the  prin- 
cipal amount  thereof  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
centum  per  annum  from  the  date  of  na- 
tionalization to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  £ectlon,  are  paid  In  full. 

"(C)  Thereafter,  pro  rata  payments  to  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  on  the  un;3aid 
balance  due  and  owing  to  each  of  therri  on 
defaulted  bonds  Issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  until  all 
such  bonds  are  paid  In  full.  The  Secretary, 
by  regulations,  shall  establish  a  procedure 
whereby  such  bonds  may  be  presented  for 
payment  and  paid  under  this  subsection. 

"(D)  Thereafter,  pro  rata  payments  to  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  who  hold  awards 
hereafter  certified  to  the  Secretary  under 
paragraph  (d)  (3)  of  this  section,  until  all 
such  awards,  together  with  Interest  on  the 
principal  amount  thereof  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  centum  per  annum  from  the  date  na- 
tionalization to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  are  paid  In  full. 

"(E)  Thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
duct from  the  Fund  and  pay  into  the  "Mis- 
cellaneous Receipts"  account  of  the  Treas- 
ury amounts  equal  to  the  principal  and  In- 
terest owed  by  the  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia for  $7,'  00,000  In  surplus  property 
which  the  United  States  sold  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia under  an  agreement  entered  into  In 
1948.  and  for  the  current  dollar  value  of  two 
bank  accounts  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  Czechoslovakia  bloctted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  (Czechoslovakia. 

"(5)  If  any  person  entitled  to  payment 
out  of  the  Fund  under  this  subsection  Is 
deceased  or  under  legal  disability,  payments 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
In  the  manner  provided  In  Section  413(d) 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of   1949    (22  U.S.C.    16421(d)). 

■(d)  Adjudication  of  Certain  Claims. 

"  ( 1 )  The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  shall,  upon  ap- 
plication, reopen  and  redetermine  the  valid- 
ity and  amount  of  any  claim  against  the 
Government  of  Czechoslovakia  which  was 
filed  with  the  Commls^lor  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Title  IV  of  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  and 
which  was  denied  by  the  Commission  be- 
cause the  property  upon  which  the  claim 
was  based  was  found  by  the  Commission  to 
have  been  nationalized  or  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Czechoslovakia  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1945.  but  prior  to  February  26,  1948,  or 
which  was  denied  because  said  propertv  was 
not  owned  bv  a  person  who  v«is  a  national 
of  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  such  na- 
tionalization or  taking.  The  provisions  of 
Section  405  of  the  International  CHalms  Set- 
tlement Act  reaulrln^  that  the  propertv  upon 
which  the  claim  is  based  must  ha'-e  been 
owned  bv  a  national  of  the  United  States  on 
the  date  of  mtlonall'^atlon  or  other  taking  by 
the  Government  of  Czecho6lO''akla  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  met  If  such  prooerty  was  owned 
on  such  date  b"  a  oerfon  who  became  a  na- 
tional of  t»'e  TTnlted  States  on  or  before 
February  26.  1948. 

"(2)  The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission shall  also  receive  and  determine,  in 
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accordance  with  applicable  substantive  law, 
including  international  law,  the  validity  and 
amount  of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Government  of  Czecboslo- 
vakla  (or  losses  resulting  from  the  national- 
ization or  other  taking  after  August  8,  1968. 
of  properties,  including  any  rights  or  Interest 
therein,  owned  at  the  time  of  such  national- 
ization or  other  talcing  by  nationals  of  the 
United  States. 

"(3)  The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  (Com- 
mission shall  also  receive  and  determine,  in 
accordance  with  applicable  substantive  law. 
Including  international  law,  the  validity  of 
claims  against  the  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia by  any  natural  person  who  became  a 
national  of  the  United  States  on  or  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(4)  Claims  described  in  paragraphs  (d) 
(1).  (d)(2)  and  (d)(3)  shaU  be  redeter- 
mined in  accordance  with  other  provisions  of 
Title  rv  of  the  International  (Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949,  and  regulations  there- 
under, which  are  not  inconsistent  with  this 
section. 

"(6)  The  Commission  shall  establish  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the  period  of 
time  during  which  applications  for  reopen- 
ing and  redetermination  of  claims  described 
in  subsection  (d)(1)  and  claims  described 
In  paragraphs  (d)  (2)  and  (d)  (3)  must  be 
filed  and  the  date  for  completion  of  its  affairs 
in  connection  with  the  redetermination  and 
determination  of  such  claims.  Such  comple- 
tion date  shall  not  be  later  than  two  years 
following  the  final  date  for  the  filing  of  such 
applications  and  claims. 

"(6)  The  Commission  shall  promptly  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
amount  of  each  award  Issued  after  redeter- 
mination pursuant  to  paragraph  (d)  (1)  and 
after  determination  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(d)(2)   and  (d)«3)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Release  of  Proieeds  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia; Eligibility  of  Czechoslovakia  for  Fur- 
ther Consideration  of  Most-Favored  Nation 
Treatment. 

"(1)  After  all  certified  awards  and  bonds 
of  nationals  of  the  United  States  and  all 
claims  of  the  United  States  Government 
have  been  paid  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry  8h«U  deduct  from  the  Czechoslo- 
vaklan  Claims  Fund  In  the  Treasury  such 
amounts  as  are  necessary  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses necessarily  Incurred  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  In  the  administration  of 
this  section.  Amounts  so  deducted  shall  be 
covered  into  the  "Miscellaneous  Receipts" 
account  In  the  Treasury,  After  such  deduc- 
tion has  been  made,  all  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  gold  pursuant  to  subsection  (c).  to- 
gether with  any  balance  remaining  In  the 
Czechoslovaklan  (Claims  Fund,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  in  ac- 
cordance with  Instructions  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  provide. 

"(2)  Immediately  uoon  Uauldatlon  of 
Czechoslovakia's  rold  under  paragraph  (c) 
(1)  p.nd  initial  Investment  of  the  proceeds 
thereof  under  paraeraph  (c)(2).  the  Secre- 
tary of  t^'e  Treasury  shall  submit  a  renort  to 
the  President  and  the  Conrrress  indicating 
that  (Czechoslovakia  is  Qualified  for  further 
consideration,  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tions 404  through  407  of  this  title,  of  its  eli- 
gibility for  negotiation  and  execution  of  a 
bilateral  commercial  agreement  and  exten- 
sion of  nondiscriminatory  Most  Favored  Na- 
tion treatment  of  Its  nroducts  under  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  referred 
to  in  Section  401  of  this  Title. 

"(f)  Claims  Against  the  United  States.  No 
court  shall  have  any  Jurlsfiictlon  over  any 
claim  brought  against  the  United  States  or 
any  officer  or  a^ent  thereof  with  respect  to 
any  action  taken  under  this  section  and 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  create  any  liability  on  the  part  of  the 


United  States  In  favor  of  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia,  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof,  or  any  person  who  Is  an  as- 
signee or  successor  in  interest  thereto,  or 
any  other  liability  of  any  kind  against  tbs 
United  States. 

"(g)  Definitions. 

"(1)  'National  of  the  United  SUtes'  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  Section 
401(1)  of  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C.  1643(1)); 

"(2)  'A^eement  on  Reparation  of  Janu- 
ary 34,  1946'  means  the  Agreement  on  Repa- 
ration from  Germany  on  the  Establishment 
of  an  Inter-AlUed  Reparation  Agency  and 
on  the  Restitution  of  Monetary  Gold,  signed 
for  the  United  States  on  January   14,  1946. 

"(h)  Repeal  of  Section  408.  Section  408  of 
Title  IV  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  U  repealed 
as  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
and  upon  such  repeal,  this  section  shall  be- 
come Section  408  of  said  Act."9 


SALINE  COUNTY.  ILL. 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment recently  decided  to  invite  a  num- 
ber of  Illinois  communities,  who  had  suc- 
cessfully competed  in  the  preapplication 
process,  to  make  full  application  for 
funding  in  the  small  cities  community 
development  block  grant  program.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  informing  communities 
such  as  Saline  County,  HI.,  that  HUD 
had  approved  its  project  and  would  soon 
be  requesting  additicml  information  for 
further  review  by  the  agency.  HUD's 
reservation  of  $1  million  Indicates  that 
Saline  County  has  designed  a  fundable 
project  to  provide  a  much  needed  re- 
gional water  system  to  serve  a  number 
of  communities  in  Saline  and,  possibly 
in  the  future,  nearby  Gallatin  Coimty. 
This  portion  of  Illinois  has  suffered  very 
dry  c(}nditlons  this  winter  and  water 
levels,  before  recent  rainfall,  had  reached 
a  critical  level.  The  construction  of  a 
regional  water  system  will  help  relieve 
the  water  supply  problems  that  this  area 
has  endured.  The  value  of  the  block  grant 
concept,  that  is  favored  by  the  Reagan 
administration,  is  evident  in  this  pro- 
posal, as  Saline  County  officials  were  al- 
lowed to  establish  priorities  for  the  use 
of  these  funds  in  their  community.  Pend- 
ing review  of  these  further  subm's3ions 
by  HUD,  award  announcement  is  ex- 
pected in  June  19B1. 

The  regional  water  system  is  ex- 
pected to  serve  Harrisburg,  Muddy, 
Equality,  Raleigh,  the  Raleigh  Water 
District  and  the  Liberty-Ledford  Water 
District.  The  system  will  include  a  com- 
plex of  three  wells,  tapping  an  under- 
ground source  in  the  Junction  area,  with 
a  transmission  line  running  to  the  area 
of  Equality  where  the  treatment  plani- 
site  is  located. 

Following  the  announcement  of  the 
block  grant  invitation.  Farmers  Home 
Administration  also  approved  a  com- 
munity facilities  loan  to  the  Saline 
Valley  Conservancy  District  in  the 
amoimt  of  $6,700,000  to  be  repaid  over  40 
years  at  5  percent  interest  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  the  wells,  water  treat- 
ment pltmt,  storage  tanks,  and  trans- 
mission mains  for  the  water  system.  An 
estimated  8,300  residents  and  commercial 
users  will  benefit  by  this  new  system. 


Mr.  William  Endsley,  chairman  of  the 
Saline  County  Board,  and  Ms.  Shirley 
Ligon.  manager  of  the  Saline  Valley 
Conservancy  District,  and  their  respec- 
tive board  members  are  to  be  commended 
on  their  successful  efforts  to  reserve  the 
problem  of  water  shortage  in  the  Saline 
County  area.  I  am  pleased  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  Saline 
County  officials  on  this  project  and  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  outstanding 
leadership.* 


WHO    SHOULD    BE    AN    AMERICAN 
AMBASSADOR? 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  soon  be  con- 
sidering President  Reagan's  nominees 
for  Ambassadorships  around  the  world. 
The  new  administration  has  been  cor- 
rectly Intent  cm  having  Ambassadors 
who  will  be  able  to  articulate,  defend, 
and  promote  support  for  the  adminis- 
tration's policies. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  ought 
to  be  incumbent  upon  any  atiministra- 
tion  to  choose  the  best  people — whether 
career  or  noncareer — to  serve  as  Ambas- 
sadors. These  are  critical  times,  and  our 
country  cannot  afford  to  be  represented 
abroad  by  people  who  are  less  than  the 
very  best  available. 

In  this  connection.  Martin  F.  Here,  a 
former  career  Foreign  Service  officer 
and  Ambassador  to  Bulgaria,  recently 
wrote  a  very  perceptive  article,  entitled 
"Who  Should  Be  An  American  Ambas- 
sadOT?"  which  was  published  in  the 
January  1981  edition  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Journal.  I  ask  that  the  fuU  text 
of  this  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Who  SBOtTU)  Be  am  AtaaJCAX  Ambabsaoob? 
(By  Martin  P.  HarE) 

The  question  is  not.  and  has  never  been, 
whether  professionals  or  nonorofesslon- 
als  ("poUtlcai  appointees")  should  be  am- 
bassadors. It  Is  rather,  how  one  chooses  or 
finds  or  trains  the  best  people  to  become 
ambassadors. 

"The  best  people?"  Is  there  some  under- 
tone of  elitism  in  that  ouestlon?  Yes  and 
no.  If  It  is  eUtlsm  to  want  the  best  possible 
surgeon  to  operate,  to  want  the  fastest-run- 
ning and  highest-jumping  athlete  to  com- 
pete, to  have  the  best-trained  and  tempera- 
mentaUy  best-suited  man  or  woman  as  an 
astronaut,  then  It  is  elitism  also  to  want  the 
best  man  or  woman  avaUable  to  represent 
the  United  States  abroad.  But  of  course  it  la 
not  elitism  In  the  snobbish  sense  that  is 
sometimes  imute<<  to  that  word  It  Is.  rather, 
a  rational  recognition  that  difficult  and  re- 
sponsible tasks  should  be  performed  by  the 
most  highly  qualified  people. 

Certainly  the  United  States — Indeed,  any 
country  with  Important  interests  abroad — 
re^ul^es  high  quality  In  Its  foreign  repreaen- 
tatlon.  It  Is  only  good  common  sense  to  want 
the  most  vieorously  selected,  best  trained 
and  most  highly  skilled  people  to  man  that 
first  line  of  defense.  But  hleh  quality  Is  not 
a  monopoly  of  Forelen  Services  professionals. 

Also.  It  is  understood  nowadays  that  there 
are  no  "unimportant"  posts  to  which  one 
can  assign  unqualified  or  poorly  qualified 
ambassadors.  As  I  shall  demonstrate,  there  la 
plentv  of  dama-ie  that  an  unqualified  man 
or  woman  can  do  In  such  a  post — end  in  to- 
days world  there  Is  no  guarantee  that  an 
American  embassy  In  a  quiet,  out-of-the- 
way  country  may  not  suddenly  become  th« 
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focal  point  of  American  lntar«at,  perhaps 
In  a  wider  regional  context,  which  requires 
expert  work  of  the  highest  professional 
quality. 

What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  professional- 
ism? Selection,  training,  experience,  plus 
character  and  technical  skills.  If  I  distin- 
guish between  "skills."  which  are  highly  Im- 
portant, and  the  factor  of  "experience" 
(which  of  course  helps  to  derelop  and 
abarpen  skllla).  It  Is  because  the  job  of  an 
ambassador  requires  skills  of  several  kinds, 
only  some  of  which  are  transferable  from 
other  professions  or  can  be  learned  rather 
quickly:  and  all  of  them  are  not  always  found 
In  one  Individual.  In  recent  years  the  man- 
agerial aspect  of  running  a  large  embassy  has 
become  so  Important  that  executive  experi- 
ence, for  Instance,  the  running  of  a  large 
university,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
qualification  for  running  an  embassy  Man- 
agerial skills  are  certainly  more  readily  trans- 
ferable than  diplomatic  skills. 

This  aspect  of  the  question  comes  down 
to  the  one  that  has  agitated  also  the  medical 
profession  (which  I  choose  for  parallels  that 
could  be  cited  with  many  other  professions)  : 
Should  a  doctor  or  a  managerial  expert  be 
In  charge  of  a  hospital?  There  are  good  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  but  there  is  no  argu- 
ment whether  a  hospital  administrator  or  a 
surgeon  Is  better  qualified  to  perform  major 
surgery.  Tn  diplomacy,  the  manager  of  a 
diplomatic  mission  is  also  the  surgeon  who 
must  "operate"  In  his  conversations  with  the. 
foreign  minister  and  other  elements  of  the 
power  structure  of  the  country  to  which  he 
or  she  Is  accredited  He  must  make  difficult 
diagnoses,  and  sometimes  must  prescribe  (or 
recommend)  risky  therapy. 

We  have  said  that  the  managerial  functions 
can  be  more  easily  delegated  than  the  diplo- 
matic ones.  To  come  down  to  specifics:  To 
appoint  the  governor  of  a  Middle  Western 
state  to  become  United  States  ambassador 
to  Mexico — a  man  who  did  not  speak  Spanish 
and  had  no  background  In  foreign  policy  In 
general  or  Latin  America  tn  particular — 
would  be  about  the  same  as  to  expect  the 
governor  of  a  South  African  province  to  per- 
form. In  the  Oroote  Schuur  hospital  In  Cape- 
town, the  heart  transplant  surgery  that  wm 
previously  performed  there  by  Dr.  Christian 
Barnard.  With  the  difference  that  the  non- 
professional diplomat  has  at  his  side  a  team 
that  covers  up  for  his  mistakes  and  prevents 
as  many  as  possible:  whereas  the  unfortimate 
effects  of  bungled  open -heart  surgery  are 
more  quickly  apparent.  But  It  would  be  ap- 
prorlate  to  ma^e  a  governor  who  Is  a  good 
executive  the  director  of  a  hospital — on  the 
understanding,  of  course,  that  he  would  leave 
the  medical  work  to  doctors. 

What  Is  it  that  makes  a  good  dlolomat,  and 
thus  a  good  ambassador,  in  addition  to  the 
factors  that  were  enumerated  above?  The 
kind  of  empathy  which  comes  from  years 
spent  In  cross-cultural  communication. 
Fingerrpitzengefilhl  (the  feeling  one  has  In 
the  tips  of  one's  fingers)  which  la  sometlm-M 
acquired  by  amateurs  but  la  more  frequently 
found  among  people  who  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience.  Tb  use  once  more  the 
medical  parallel,  there  are  diagnosticians  who 
use  all  the  apparatus  of  tests  and  examina- 
tions but  make  their  most  Important  deci- 
sions by  Intuition. 

A  gynecologist,  for  instance,  has  a  patient 
who  Is  brought  to  the  hospital  because  of  a 
suspicion  of  ectopic  pre«nmncy.  a  potentially 
deadly  complication.  All  the  customary  tests 
are  made,  and  they  are  negative  The  old  pro- 
fessor and  chief  of  the  department,  1  e  the 
old  professional,  says.  "I  think,  nevertheless, 
that  hers  is  an  ectopic  pregnancy.  TaVe  her 
to  the  operating  room,  well  open  her  up." 
Which  U  done,  and  the  patient  turns  out  to 
have  ectopic  preenancy.  notwithstanding  the 
negative  Indications  given  by  the  tests  The 
old  profe«K)r  U  asVed  how  he  knew  He 
doeant  know  himself.  But  he  has  over  tbe 


years  seen  tens  of  thousands  of  pre^ant 
women.  Including  large  numbers  whose  p.-eg- 
nancles  were  ectopic.  He  could  "smell"  the 
symptomatology.  Including  elements  thai. 
were  not  tested  but  which  probably  had  been 
present  In  previous  cases  that  he  bad  seen. 
Experience  p<Ud,  and  a  life  was  saved. 

The  same  very  often  holds  In  the  field  of 
diplomacy.  The  thing  that  Is  not  present  in 
the  equation  Is  noticed  by  someone  who  has 
learned  to  notice  also  what  Is  not  there:  the 
Inflection  of  the  foreign  minister  In  saying 
something  signals  an  opening  to  the  experi- 
enced professional  which  Is  missed  by  the 
amateur.  An  obscure  reference  to  past  history 
conjures  up  the  memory  of  a  useful  prece- 
dent. The  right  tone,  the  right  word,  the  right 
moment  are  utilized,  not  only  by  Intellectual 
judgment  but  through  familiarity  with  con- 
versations of  similar  kinds  In  which  things 
turned  out  right  or  went  off  the  rails.  A  "feel" 
for  what  Is  about  to  happen  may  be  derived 
from  a  lifetime  of  sniffing  the  political  at- 
mosphere of  foreign  countries.  The  crisis, 
which  Inevitably  Is  the  first  diplomatic  crisis 
to  the  newcomer  Is.  reminiscent  In  many 
ways  of  crises  experienced  before  by  the  pro- 
fessional— he  knows  what  comes  first  and 
what  not  to  worry  about  and  Is  thus  able  to 
concentrate  on  what  matters  most.  Inevita- 
bly, someone  who  has  b«en  through  a  dozen 
diplomatic  crises  behaves  differently  In  one 
than  someone  who  does  not  have  that 
experience. 

In  other  words,  professionalism  pays.  One 
can.  of  course,  appoint  a  businessman  or 
politician  to  command  an  aircraft  carrier 
or  an  armored  division,  and  some  may  dis- 
play gifts  of  strategic  Intuition  which  make 
a  crucial  difference — and  most,  being  sur- 
rounded by  professionals,  will  make  no  fatal 
mistakes:  but  the  chances  of  getting  gx)d 
results  are  greater  If  an  aircraft  carrier  or 
an  armored  division  is  commanded  by  a 
man  with  specialized  military  experience. 
It  can  In  certain  cases  be  only  related  ex- 
perience. Admiral  Raymond  A.  Spruance, 
who  had  commanded  battleships,  made  an 
excellent  transition  to  a  carrier  task  force; 
and  some  professors  of  international  rela- 
tions or  diplomatic  history  have  made  serv- 
iceable ambassadors.  But  the  odds  are  that 
people  trained  for  the  job  will  give  better 
service.  There  are  exceptions,  which  we  will 
next  discuss — for  there  have  been  terrible 
professionals  and  some  excellent,  even  very 
distinguished,  American  ambassadors  who 
were  completely,  or  largely,  inexperienced 
when  they  came  to  the  task. 

mST    TRC    GOOD    Nrws 

It  would  thus  be  a  great  mistake  to  say, 
as  fewer  and  fewer  professionals  are  saying, 
that  all  American  ambassadors  must  be  pro- 
fessionals; and  some  presidents  have  chosen 
wisely  among  non-professional  candidates 
for  ambassadorships. 

Roosevelt's  choice  of  Averell  Harrlman  to 
be  ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  such 
a  choice.  It  probably  helped  that  Stalin,  be- 
lieving that  the  United  States  was  run  from 
Wall  Street,  also  believed  that  Harrlman 
was  one  of  the  wlre-pxillers  who  controlled 
the  White  House.  He  thus  accorded  him 
access  of  the  kind  which  greatly  helped  Har- 
rlman In  the  accomplishment  of  his  mis- 
sion (as  did  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  was  an 
ally  of  the  USSR,  at  that  time).  Harrlman 
went  on  to  a  multiplicity  of  diplomatic  posts 
In  which  he  acquired  additional  experience, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  he  acquitted 
himself  with  distinction  In  all  of  them. 

I  have  served  under  three  distinguished 
non -professionals:  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  Douglas 
Dillon,  and  Ellsworth  Bunker.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  they  were  more 
distinguished  than  most  of  my  career  su- 
periors. David  Bruce  had  been  a  PSO  In  his 
youth  and  came  to  his  first  embassy  from 
related  work  In  London  and  Parts.  He  was 
also  a  historian  and  had  been  a  sub-cabinet 


officer.  He  thus  was  no  neophyte  In  for- 
eign affairs.  He  went  on  to  become  the  only 
American  to  have  headed  our  three  most 
Important  missions  In  the  West  (London, 
Bonn  and  ParU)  plus  Peking,  NATO,  and 
a  highly  responsible  negoUatlng  assignment. 
He  had  ready  access  to  the  top,  knew  how 
to  operate  the  system,  and  possessed  a  per- 
sonality that  radiated  the  best  of  American 
culture.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world  In  the 
best  sense  of  that  term.  We  don't  have 
enough  of  this  kind,  and  we  can  never  have 
enough  of  them  in  ambassadortal  positions. 

Douglas  Dillon  seemed  a  mistake  when  be 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  Prance.  He 
didn't  even  speak  the  language.  (His  father 
had  originally  been  sought  for  the  post.) 
His  main  qualification  seemed  to  be  that  his 
family  owned  a  famous  vineyard  tn  the 
Bordeaux  area.  But  he  surprised  us  by  being 
an  extraordlnarly  quick  study,  displaying 
empathy  that  was  equal  to  that  of  many 
professionals,  and  making  decisions  and  rec- 
ommendations that  could  not  have  been 
surer  and  wiser.  He  went  on  to  become 
undersecretary  of  state  and  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  He  learned  on  the  job,  deferred  to 
experts  as  long  as  he  felt  insecure,  and  when 
the  first  crisis  came  displayed  excellent  judg- 
ment. I  would  consider  him  to  be  an  excep- 
tion because  he  lacked  relevant  background 
and  experience  even  In  a  related  field.  (A 
more  recent  exception  of  the  same  kind  may 
be  Gerl  Joseph,  our  current  ambassador  to 
the  Netherlands,  who  seems  to  have  a  natural 
aptitude  for  diplomacy  in  spite  of.  not  be- 
cause of.  her  betckground  In  journalism.) 
Exceptions  of  that  kind  should  make  lu 
hiunble  about  generalizing. 

Ellsworth  Bunker  Is  a  different  case.  He 
wcu  chosen  to  be  ambassador  to  Argentina 
at  the  age  of  57.  and  went  on  to  become  one 
of  our  most  experienced  ambassadors,  serv- 
ing also  In  Rome.  New  Delhi,  In  Washington 
as  ambassador  to  the  OAS,  then  In  Saigon 
for  six  grueling  years,  until  at  79  he  under- 
took one  of  the  most  difficult  and  demanding 
negotiating  assignments  In  helping  to  bring 
the  Panama  Canal  treaty  to  completion.  I 
am  devoted  to  him  and  believe  he  will  not 
take  It  amiss  when  I  remark  that  In  his  first 
diplomatic  po^t.  where  he  Is  credited  with 
"masterful  Inactivity,"  he  was  probably  less 
qualified  than  would  have  been  a  professional 
and  also  less  qualified  than  he  was  In  later 
posts.  We  can  learn  something  from  his 
case:  When  someone  is  superbly  gifted  In 
the  field  of  diplomacy,  his  list  accomplish- 
ments are  apt  to  come  after  the  customary 
age  of  retirement.  I  would  put  Bunker  at  80 
up  against  any  professional  aged  60  At  80. 
In  fact,  he  had  longer  high-level  diplomatic 
experience  than  any  American  professional 
has  ever  had  at  age  50  or  even  age  60.  In  his 
case.  too.  we  can  thus  say  that  "experience 
pays." 

Among  more  recent  appointments,  who 
could  cavil  at  the  nomination  of  Senator 
Michael  J.  Mansfield  to  the  post  of  ambas- 
sador to  Japan  where  by  all  accounts  he  has 
turned  In  a  superior  performance?  It  may  be 
that  a  professional  like  Marshall  Oreen 
could  have  done  as  well;  certainly  he  knows 
more  about  Japan — but  Mansfield  knows 
more  about  Washington  and  he  has  had  24 
years  of  experience  In  following  Par  Eastern 
affairs  from  Capitol  Hill.  (The  onlv  Irony  of 
his  appointment  Is  that  Oreen  was  retired 
at  63  whereas  Mansfield,  his  cumulative  ex- 
perience standing  him  In  good  stead,  became 
amba«sa^or  at  the  age  of  74.)  Similarly, 
though  not  on  the  same  le'-el.  the  appoint- 
ments of  Klntrman  Brewster  to  London  and 
Robert  P.  Goheen  to  New  Delhi,  each  from 
positions  of  university  president,  were  dls- 
tlnTUlshed  ones.  Brewster  seems  to  have 
worked  out  weM.  whe'ea*.  0<^heen  was  some- 
thing of  a  dl8*T>nolntment:  but  no  one 
can  sav  th«t  either  of  thexe  men  lacked 
stature  or  wss  apno'nted  In  return  for  money 
or  as  some  other  kind  of  payoff. 
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Ambassadorships  have  also,  alas,  gone  to 
people  who  not  only  lacked  any  visible  quali- 
fications for  the  job  but  were  clearly  awarded 
the  post  tn  return  for  favors  financial,  politi- 
cal or  both.  Let  us  look  first  at  appointments 
of  the  '30s  and  '40s:  The  millionaire  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy,  pro-Oerman  and  isolationist, 
was  American  ambassador  to  Oreat  Britain 
at  a  time  when  that  country  had  to  eteti 
Itself  against  Nazi  aggression:  the  amateur 
Wllllam  C.  Bullitt,  enthusiastic  for  intimate 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  first  went 
overboard  In  favor  of  the  Soviet  Unions-only 
to  become  so  disenchanted  that  later,  as  am- 
bassador to  Pranoe  and  afterwards,  he  could 
see  Russia  only  as  an  eternal  enemy.  "Gen- 
eral" Patrick  J.  Hurley,  an  oil  lawyer  and  mil- 
lionaire, who  had  been  Hoover's  secretary  of 
war,  was  appointed  ambassador  to  China 
during  World  War  II  under  circumstances 
that  have  been  moat  aptly  summarized  by 
Barbara  Tuchman  as  follows: 

Hurley  was  just  what  [Generalissimo]  Chi- 
ang had  always  wanted  in  an  envoy — a  man 
with  direct  access  to  the  president  and  no 
experience  of  China,  who  was  easy  to  manip- 
ulate through  his  vanity.  When  Ambassador 
Oaius  I  a  career  professional  |  resigned  at  the 
time  of  Stilwell's  departure,  Chiang  was  only 
too  pleased  to  ask  for  Hurley  as  succes- 
sor .  .  . 

The  aftermath  involved  one  of  the  great- 
est disasters  of  American  diplomacy  (all  of 
which,  however,  must  not  be  attributed  to 
Hurley).  As  Tuchman  summarized  the  situ- 
ation, "Hurley  accepted  no  guidance  from 
his  staff.  Because  he  was  over  his  head  in  the 
ancient  and  entangeld  circumstances  which 
he  proposed  to  settle,  he  fiercely  resented 
and  refused  the  counsel  of  anyone  more 
knowledgeable  about  China  than  himself. 
When  the  coalition  blew  up  In  his  face  and 
he  found  Chinese  affairs  resisting  his  finesse, 
depriving  him  of  the  diplomatic  success  he 
had  counted  on.  he  could  find  an  explanation 
only  In  a  paranoid  belief  that  he  was  the  vic- 
tim of  a  plot  by  disloyal  subordinates  .  .  ." 
Not  only  did  he  helo  to  bring  about  the  ruin 
of  a  generation  of  China  Hands  but  he  con- 
tributed masslvelv  to  American  public  mis- 
conceptions about  China  and  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  which  pJpced  "«  heavy  mortgage  on 
American  policy  In  the  Par  East  for  decades. 

Perhaps  the  most  notorious  appointment 
of  an  imquallfied  ambassador  In  the  years 
immediately  after  World  War  n  was  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  nomination  of  Maxwell 
Oluck.  proprietor  of  a  chain  of  ladles'  dress 
shops,  as  ambassador  to  Ceylon,  now  Sri 
Lanka:  but  Oluck  was  not  the  worst  ap- 
pointment and  became  notorious  only  be- 
cause the  Senate  Porelgn  Relations  Commit- 
tee, in  a  rare  departure  from  Its  custom, 
acutally  inquired — very  briefly — Into  his 
qualifications.  Having  written  extensively  on 
that  appointment  [Journal,  May  1978]  I  wish 
to  record  here  that  Oluck  was  not  even  the 
worst  ambassador  the  U.S.  has  sent  to 
Ceylon  and  many  another  political  ap- 
pointee, questioned  as  Oluck  was  questioned 
by  Senator  Pulbright.  would  have  been 
shown  up  to  be  equally  Ignorant  and  perhaps 
even  more  so.  Gluck  was  asked  whether  there 
was  any  connection  between  his  nomination 
and  the  fact  that  he  had  contributed  $30,000 
to  the  political  campaign:  he  squirmed.  He 
was  then  asked  about  Ceylon  and  turned  out 
to  know  virtually  nothing  about  It.  When 
asked  the  name  of  the  prime  minister  of 
Ceylon  he  did  not  know  It;  and  when  asVed 
who  was  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  (Nehru) 
he  said  he  knew  but  couldn't  pronounce  the 
name. 

In  the  colloquy  in  the  Porelgn  Relations 
Committee  that  ensued.  Senator  Pulbright 
said  he  had  not  wanted  to  embarrass  Gluck 
by  asking  him  to  spell  Nehru  after  the  nomi- 
nee had  said  he  was  unable  to  pronounce  It, 
adding:  "Anyway.  I  am  not  going  to  make  a 


big  fight  about  it.  I  am  simply  saying  that — 
following  up  on  the  chairman's  [Senator 
Theodore  Prancls  Green's]  letter,  I  think  the 
department  ought  to  be  a  little  more  con- 
cerned about  sending — especially  to  India 
and  that  area.  Ceylon — a  man  with  no  quali- 
fications. That  ought  to  be  a  position  there 
for  a  professional  man.  I  will  grant  that 
sending  a  man  like  that  to  Belgium  can't  do 
much  harm,  because  the  Belgians  know  us 
and  can  overlook  such  things.  I  don't  think 
the  Ceylonese  or  Indians  will  overlook  a  man 
who  is  totally  unaware  of  things  that  are 
important  to  our  relations  with  them." 

I  submit  that  what  Pulbright  said  to  his 
colleagues  after  the  hearing  was  much  more 
significant  than  what  transpired  between 
him  and  the  hapless  nominee,  tar  It  fore- 
shadowed the  attitude  he  took  when  he 
became  chairman  of  t^e  Porelgn  Relations 
Committee — that  there  were  some  countries 
where  qualified  ambassadors  were  desirable 
and  others  where  their  qualifications  didn't 
matter:  and  later  he  extended  that  tolerant 
view  to  one  which,  according  to  someone 
who  was  closely  associated  with  him,  boiled 
down  to  saying:  If  the  president  of  the 
United  States  wants  to  appoint  a  horse's 
CLsterisk  (or  words  to  tiiat  effect)  as  ambas- 
sador, he  is  entitled  to  do  so.  The  dereliction 
of  the  SFRC  in  that  respect  deserves  to  be 
highlighted,  for  it  would  not  have  taken 
many  hearings  like  that  of  Gluck  to  per- 
suade the  Elsenhower  administration — and 
subsequent  administrations— that  It  Is  polit- 
ically risky  to  nominate  unqualified  candi- 
dates for  iimbassadorlal  positions.  "Sena- 
torial courtesy"  Is  another  problem,  espe- 
cially when  members  of  the  committee  are 
themselves  beholden  to  the  nominee. 

AMD   THX   WOBSK   NEWS 

While  there  were  shocking  appointments 
by  the  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  adminis- 
trations, undoubtedly  the  worst  record  in 
terms  of  siuKiny  was  established  by  the  Nixon 
administration  which  literally  auctioned  off 
ambassadorships  (or  "chances"  for  ambassa- 
dorships) according  to  precise  information 
developed  in  connection  with  the  Watergate 
investigation.  There  would  be  no  ptirpose  in 
mentioning  more  than  a  few  cases — tiiey  were 
too  numerous.  Arthur  K  Watson,  ambassador 
to  Prance,  contributed  $300,000  to  the  Nixon 
campaign  in  1971  and  early  1972  but  had 
also  made  earlier  contributions.  He  was  not 
one  of  our  most  successful  ambassadors  to 
Prance.  Vincent  De  Roulet.  son-ln-Iaw  of  the 
owner  of  the  New  York  Mets.  contributed 
(together  with  his  father-in-law)  some 
$183,000  before  and  after  becoming  ambassa- 
dor to  Jamaica  where  he  did  major  damage 
to  our  re'ations  due.  Inter  alia,  to  an  ill- 
considered  public  remark  that  he  had  the 
prime  minister  in  his  pocket,  which  of  course 
led  to  an  overturn  in  the  political  situation 
and  other  unfavorable  consequences.  Ruth 
B.  Parkas,  the  wife  of  a  department  store 
executive,  gave  $300,000  and  became  ambas- 
sador to  Luxembourg,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  such  previous  unqualified  political 
appointees  as  Perle  Mesta,  the  Washington 
hostess  sent  there  by  Harry  Tnmaan;  Wiley 
Buchanan,  the  Texas  millionaire  and  art 
collector  sent  by  Elsenhower:  and  Klngdon 
Gould,  the  Washington  parking  lot  magnate 
appointed  by  Nixon.  (Luxembourg,  by  the 
wav.  bad  an  excellent  idea:  It  finally  let  It 
be  known — discreetly,  of  course — that  It  was 
fed  up  with  being  a  dumping  ground  for 
unqualified  moneybag  ambassadors — and  as 
a  result  got  a  professional.  James  G.  Lowen- 
steln.  who  was  well  familiar  with  the  con- 
cerns of  that  NATO  ally.) 

The  situation  had  t>ecome  so  smelly  that 
Jimmy  Carter,  during  his  1976  election  cam- 
paign, vowed  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  it. 
In  an  Interview  with  C.  L.  Sulzberger  of  the 
New  York  Times  In  August,  1976  he  said  he 
was  interested  in  "improving  the  quality  of 
our  major  diplomatic  appointments.  I  want 


these  to  depend  firmly  on  merit.  I  am  not 
under  obligation  to  anyone,  and  I  dont  l>e- 
lleve  pteople  should  be  paid  off  for  helping 
elect  a  president  by  getting  embassies."  On 
November  9.  1976.  after  he  had  been  elected, 
he  said:  "I  plan  to  appoint  diplomatic  offi- 
cials who  have  superb  credentials,  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  merit,  not  reward  people  for 
political  favors.  And  that's  a  commitment 
that  I've  made  on  my  word  of  honor.  I'm  not 
going  to  break  it." 

And  then  he  nominated,  ^m^wg  bis  first 
ambassadorial  appointments,  Mr.  Philip  H. 
Alston.  Jr..  a  lawyer  from  Atlanta.  Georgia, 
to  be  ambassador  to  Australia;  Governor 
Patrick  J.  Luoey  of  Wisconsin  to  be  smhas- 
sador  to  Mexico:  Ms.  Anne  Cox  Chambers, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Atlanta  Newspapers 
and  of  the  Cox  Broadcasting  System,  to  be 
ambassador  to  Belgium:  and  Governor  John 
C.  West  of  South  Carolina  to  be  ambassador 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  He  also  appointed  to  Swlts- 
erland  a  building  contractor  named  Marvin 
Warner  whose  only  plausible  claim  to  the 
position  was  the  fact  that  he  had  made 
contributions  to  the  election  campaigns  of 
both  senators  from  Ohio  plus  the  then 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Porelgn  Relations 
Committee.  Senator  Sparkman.  ("I  dont 
think  there  will  be  any  question."  one  sen- 
ator is  supposed  to  have  said  about  the  Im- 
pending  hearing  on  Marvin  Warner:  "tbera 
better  not  be."  Washington  Post.  June  7, 
1977). 

As  indicated  earlier,  some  of  the  Carter 
appointments  were  distinguished.  In  addi- 
tion to  Mansfield.  Brewster  and  Goheen  who 
have  already  been  mentioned,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Thomas  J.  Watson.  Jr..  former  pres- 
ident of  IBM.  to  Moscow  is  interesting  be- 
cause of  the  reasoning  that  seems  to  have 
underlain  It — that  In  an  era  of  detente,  tlie 
development  of  business  relations  by  a  busi- 
nessman-ambassador would  be  especially 
felicitous.  While  there  is  no  question  that 
Mr.  Watson  is  a  person  of  substance,  the  rea- 
soning behind  his  appointment  overlooked 
these  facts;  (1)  that  even  if  detente  had  not 
run  up  against  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
the  major  American  concern  in  relailoDS 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  survival,  not  money: 
(2)  that  sure  judgment  In  the  prediction  of 
future  Soviet  behavior  is  among  the  most 
Important  contributions  of  an  American  am- 
bassador in  Moscow;  and  (3)  that  the  promo- 
tion of  business,  as  shown  by  the  Japanese. 
French  and  German  record,  is  more  effec- 
tively entrusted  to  experienced  diplomats 
than  to  businessmen.  The  business  of  busi- 
nessmen Is  business:  the  business  of  diplo- 
mats is  to  Influence  foreign  governments: 
and  the  "big  ticket"  items  In  buslne«  can 
be  most  effectively  promoted  by  people  wltii 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  for- 
eign governments  and  who  are  willing  to 
use  political  skill  to  support  the  work  of 
businessmen  Still,  it  is  certainly  tnie  that 
a  businessman-ambassador  would  probably 
have  an  especially  high  moUvation  to  be  of 
assistance  in  promoting  business. 

A  no7.;lty  of  the  Carter  administration 
was  the  creation  of  a  Presidential  Advisory 
Board  on  Ambassadorial  Appointments, 
chaired  first  by  Governor  Reubin  O.  Askew 
and  more  recently  by  Clark  Clifford.  The 
board  did  not  comment  on  all  nominations 
since  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  state 
decided  which  countries  should  go  to  ca- 
reer officers  and  which  should  involve  mul- 
tiple candidacies  from  non-career  persons 
amon?  whom  the  board  Is  to  choose  one  for 
reconunendation  to  the  White  House.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  ths  board  bad 
potential — it  enabled,  for  on-;,  the  presi- 
dent to  tell  an  Insistent  candidate  that  be 
personally  would  have  loved  to  nominate 
Mm  but  that  the  board,  to  his  intense  re- 
gret, bal  chosen  someone  else.  Also  the 
board  itself,  theoretlcallv,  could  delve  Into 
the  background  and  qualifications  of  nom- 
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iDMs  and  advise  the  president  to  desist  from 
sending  tbelr  names  to  Capitol  Hill  (and  In 
some  cases  this  was  apparently  done).  But 
the  composition  of  the  board,  which  was 
h«»vUy  weighted  in  favor  of  politicians,  rep- 
r«MnUtlves  of  minorities,  and  others  who 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  diplomacy,  was 
disappointing  from  the  beginning,  notwith- 
standing some  excellent  and  well-quallfled 
members  in  its  ranks.  The  board  approved, 
•▼•n  recommended,  some  of  the  obviously 
unqualified  appointees  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration such  as  the  Mr.  Warner  men- 
tioned above.  Milton  A.  Wolf  (a  construc- 
tion company  president)  to  Vienna,  and  the 
unfortunate  Richard  Knelp  who  became  am- 
bassador to  Singapore  and  there  astounded 
his  stair  by  such  questions  as  "You  mean, 
there  has  been  a  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan?"  and  "tMd  you  say  there  are  two 
•epeirate  Koreas?  How  come?" 

WHAT   IS   TO   Bk    DONkT 

If  we  don't  want  the  best,  then  nothing 
need  be  done.  But  If  we  do.  we — the  readers 
of  this  article  and  others  who  are  concerned 
and  wish  to  raise  a  voice  In  favor  of  upgrad- 
ing the  quality  of  ambassadorial  appoint- 
ments— can  take  into  account  some  of  the 
following  considerations : 

1.  Qlve  Weight  to  Experience.  Career  of- 
ficers do  not  have  a  monopoly  on  qualifica- 
tions for  ambassadorial  positions.  However, 
experience  in  several  Foreign  Service  posts 
and  [KMltlons  is  more  likely  to  point  to  such 
qualifications  than  experience  In  other  work: 
Among  ten  candidates  from  the  career  serv- 
ice, the  odds  are  that  two  or  three  may 
turn  out  to  be  weak  or  perhaps  even  mls- 
flta.  Among  ten  non-career  candidates,  the 
odds  are  that  the  number  will  be  consider- 
ably greater,  especially  If  they  do  not  come 
from  Qelds  closely  related  to  foreign  affairs, 
experience  counts — therefore,  to  the  extent 
that  potentially  outstanding  chiefs  of  mlb- 
sioa  can  be  Identified  early  in  their  careers, 
to  the  extent  that  they  can  count  on  hav- 
ing more  than  one  ambassadorship,  the  odds 
on  developing  outstanding  ambassadors  Im- 
prove. Bringing  along  the  most  brilliant  and 
competent  officers  to  responsible  positions 
In  younger  years — which  Is  Increasingly  hap- 
pening at  present — gives  the  best  promise 
of  good  results.  The  s&me  Is  true,  of  course, 
of  non-career  ambassadors.  Only  the  most 
outstanding  candidates  should  be  con- 
sidered. Even  then.  If  Thomas  J.  Watson.  Jr., 
for  Instance,  could  have  had  prior  appren- 
tlceahlps  as  ambassador  to  Upoer  Volta  and 
Bulgaria,  he  no  doubt  would  have  func- 
tioned considerably  better  In  his  position  in 
Moecow. 

3.  Consider  Character.  Nlcolson's  dictum 
about  character  being  the  most  important 
Ingredient  of  a  successful  ambassador  Is  still 
true.  Yes.  he  also  has  to  be  an  operator,  but 
there  is  a  distinction  between  skill  In  th' 
organization  game  and  cutting  corners  or 
buying  favors  or  otherwise  engaging  In  sharp 
practice  Moral  courage  Is  the  first  require- 
ment of  a  good  ambassador.  Tt  Is  found 
among  both  career  and  non-career  candi- 
dates— but  not  as  often  as  one  might  think. 
The  Idea  that  career  people  are  too  often 
"bucking  for  promotion"  (or  Incentive  pay) 
whereas  non-career  ambassadors  are  part 
such  considerations  Is  poppycock.  Non- 
career  ambassadors  are  sometimes  more  con- 
cerned atjout  their  "Image"  than  they  should 
be.  and  too  often  want  so  desperately  to 
"succeed"  that  they  vlolaite  Talleyrand's 
warning  against  execesslve  zeal.  Case  studies 
of  ambassadorial  failures  on  the  Job  (career 
aa  well  as  non -career)  would  bring  this  out 
with  telling  conclusiveness. 

8.  Beware  of  Vanity.  It  la  the  greatest  enemy 
of  a  good  diplomat — and  of  a  bad  one.  too. 
■ren  •u'>erb  professionals  ha'-e  fallen  victim 
to  It.  letting  a  personal  slight,  for  Instance, 
color  their  Judgment  of  the  person  who  ad- 


ministered It;  or  falling  to  report  (or  report- 
ing Inaccurately)  develo,.ment8  which  cast  an 
unfavorable  light  on  themselves.  But  vanity 
Is  found  less  often  In  a  disciplined  career 
service  than  among  non-career  people  some 
of  whom  become  light-headed  when  ad- 
dressed as  "excellency"  and  begin  to  sjspect 
that  they  are  omniscient.  A  career  officer  has 
learned  the  benefits  of  staff  work  and  Is  more 
likely  to  listen  to  professional  advice  than  a 
non-career  appointee.  Some  of  the  mo«t  hor- 
rible gaffea  committed  by  neophyte  ambassa- 
dors occurred  because  of  their  unwillingness 
to  use  their  staffs.  I  would  be  less  than  can- 
did, however,  if  I  failed  to  note  that  there 
have  also  been  career  officers  in  ambassadorial 
positions  who  lost  their  moorings,  displayed 
symptoms  of  hypomania,  and  began  to  think 
of  themselves  as  a  combination  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Talleyrand,  and  Napoleon.  Such 
men — regardless  whether  career  or  non-ca- 
reer— must  be  swiftly  brought  down  to  earth, 
and  home. 

4.  Beware  of  Ethnic  Appointments.  It  Is  a 
fallacy  to  believe  that  appointing  an  Ameri- 
can of  Polish  extraction  (such  as  former 
Postmaster  General  John  A.  Oronouskl)  to 
Poland  will  flatter  the  Poles:  or  that  appoint- 
ing someone  of  Italian  descent  (say.  John  A. 
Volpe)  to  Italy  will  flatter  the  Italians;  or 
that  appointing  a  black  will  flatter  a  black 
African  country;  or  that  appointing  an 
American  Hispanic  (say.  Julian  Nava)  as  am- 
bassador to  Mexico  will  flatter  the  Mexicans 
Whether  they  are  flattered  will  depend  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  appointee  (quite  aside 
from  the  question  whether  flattery  Is  a  good 
reason  for  any  diplomatic  appointment).  If 
a  Oronouskl  turns  out  not  to  speak  Polish  and 
a  Nava  turns  out  to  know  little  about  Latin 
American  politics,  the  host  country  will  be 
adversely  Impressed.  The  same  goes  for  ap- 
pointing a  general  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  a  country  run  either  by  a  military 
dictator  or  by  a  political  leader  with  a  n^lll- 
tary  background.  When  President  Kennedy 
sent  Generail  James  M.  Gavin  as  ambassador 
to  Prance,  for  instance,  he  no  doubt  ihought 
that  de  Oaulle.  being  a  general,  would  ap- 
preciate having  an  American  general  to  talk 
with — but  de  Oaulle  did  not  consider  himself 
a  general.  He  had  nothing  but  contempt  for 
"mere"  generals,  regarding  himself  to  be  far 
more,  namely  the  embodiment  of  La  Prance 
Charles  ("Chip")  Bohlen.  a  man  who  knew 
European  history  backwards  and  forwards, 
s'-oke  French  fluently,  and  had  met  most  of 
the  European  movers  and  shakers  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  was  a  much  more  effective  rep- 
resentative in  France.  He  was  also  a  more 
effective  ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union 
than  any  non-professional  could  have  been 
at  that  time.  Tt  is  true,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  person  of  stature  will  run  no  risk  ot 
being  overly  impressed  by  persons  of  high 
rank;  so  there  ts  merit  in  appointing  to  a 
major  poet  someone  who  has  rubbed  shoul- 
ders with  Important  reople.  Both  career  and 
non-career  candidates  can  fill  that  require- 
ment. 

5.  Money  Is  No  Qualification.  Should  the 
possession  of  money  (as  distinguished  from 
the  payment  of  It)  be  a  quallflcatlon  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  large  embassies  where  rep- 
resentational requirements  are  important? 
The  answer  is  that  the  United  States  Is 
wealthy  enough  to  meet  the  legitimate  ex- 
penses of  ambassadors — and  that  It  Is  doing 
so  right  now  In  moat  cases.  The  Economist 
a  few  years  ago.  noting  that  Ambassador 
Walter  Annenberg  had  said  that  he  spent 
$250.C0O  a  year  of  his  own  money  to  live  in 
London  In  the  ambassadorial  stvie  he  con- 
sidered appropriate,  and  that  he  had  con- 
tributed $1.5  million  to  refurbish  the  resi- 
dence, concluded  that  "there  Is  no  do"ht 
that  the  Job  In  London  Is  ex-enslve."  Writ- 
ing at  that  time  under  a  pseudonym,  since 
he  was  still  on  active  service,  the  author  of 


the  present  article  suggested  In  a  letter  to 
the  editor  (printed  In  The  Economist  in 
January.  1973)  that 

"None  of  the  expensive  things  that  Mr. 
Annenoerg  did  and  which  you  list  In  your 
artlc.e  seemed  essential  for  the  functions  of 
an  ambassador,  unless  you  regard  his  giving 
of  expensive  gifts  and  bis  lavish  entertain- 
ing as  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  diplom- 
acy with  your  leadership.  I  cannot  imagine 
why  an  American  ambassador  needs  to  prove 
to  his  guests  by  the  opulence  of  his  table 
or  the  number  of  footmen  that  the  United 
States  Is  a  wealthy  country. 

Suppose  an  American  ambassador  invited 
only  12  people  to  a  dinner  Instead  of  64 — 
perh;ips  that  would  give  him  more  of  a 
chunce  to  talk  with  his  guests;  and  as  for 
the  maintenance  of  WInfleld  House  I  sup- 
pose that  If  the  government  had  Its  choice 
between  an  ambassador  who  Is  an  amateur 
but  who  keeps  the  grounds  Impeccably,  or 
an  experienced  professional  who  allows  them 
to  run  down  a  little,  perhaps  It  would  not 
follow  your  implied  advice  and  would  opt 
for  the  man  of  Intellectual  and  professional 
substance,  rather  than  pecuniary  substance." 

Meanwhile  all  this  has  been  proven  by 
the  successful  tenure  of  Arthur  A.  Hartman. 
a  career  officer  with  no  private  fortune,  as 
ambassador  to  Prance.  Elliot  Richardson. 
not  a  career  officer  but  also  without  a  per- 
sonal fortune,  was  not  daunted  by  the  finan- 
cial requirements  in  London.  Mike  Mansfield, 
and  before  him  Douglas  MacArthur  II  and 
Edwin  Relschauer.  managed  In  Tokyo  with- 
out personal  reserves  expended  by  Robert  In- 
gersoU.  Chip  Boh'en  In  Paris  was  able  to 
make  out.  perhaps  with  some  discreet  sup- 
port from  the  department  at  a  time  when 
the  House  appropriations  subcommittee  was 
still  especially  niggardly  with  representa- 
tion funds,  'n  any  case,  the  burden  of  proof 
Is  now  on  those  who  believe  that  one  has 
to  be  wealthy  to  be  ambassador  In  one  of 
the  world  capitals.  If  I  were  given  such  a 
position  and  found  It  Impossible  to  make 
ends  meet.  I  would  cheerfully  cancel  the 
Fourth  of  July  In  favor  of  more  small  lunch- 
eons and  dinners — without  any  Impairment 
of  relations. 

6  Scrap  the  Board.  The  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Board  on  Ambassadorial  Nominations, 
so  promlslnc;  at  first,  must  be  Judged  a  fail- 
ure. It  lacked  the  qualifications  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  ambassadors,  consisting 
as  It  did  of  a  large  majority  of  people  who 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  diplomacy 
(although  it  did.  fortunately.  Include  a  few 
members  like  Averell  Harrlman.  Dean  Rusk, 
Carol  Lalse  and  one  or  two  others  who  know 
from  first-hand  experience  what  the  require- 
ments are).  While  I  have  It  on  good  author- 
ity that  the  board  managed  to  serve  the 
president  as  an  alibi  for  turning  aside  some 
"terrible"  would-be  nominations,  enough 
terrible  ones  have  been  certified  to  discredit 
the  entire  enterprise.  If  or  when  we  have  an 
honest  and  courageous  president  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  have  a  board  to  protect 
him  against  weakness,  cowardice,  or  ignor- 
ance. Staffs  are  sunposed  to  do  that.  If  a 
president  wishes  to  live  up  to  the  Carter 
statement  that  he  would  only  appoint  people 
with  "superb  credentials."  "strictly  on  the 
basis  of  merit."  he  will  need  a  body  of  a  dif- 
ferent composition  to  tell  him  who  they  are. 

7.  Wake  Up  the  Senate.  The  Senate,  and 
especially  its  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
has  been  derelict  In  not  looking  into  the 
qualifications  of  ambassadorial  nominees 
and  into  undesirable  reasons,  such  as  po- 
litical favors  or  camoalgn  contributions,  that 
might  be  behind  their  nominations.  The  in- 
formation Is  available.  In  coolous  detail;  that 
would  permit  at  least  a  modicum  of  scruti- 
ny to  take  pla?e.  It  Is  not  even  necessary  for 
this  purpose  that  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates be  in  great  detail.  Superficial  examlna- 
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tlon.  as  the  Oluck  case  and  the  gaffes  of  mor« 
recent  appointees  amply  demonstrate,  would 
bring  out  the  most  glaring  lack  of  qualifica- 
tions in  a  number  of  candidates.  This,  in 
turn,  might  lead  to  greater  circumspection 
on  the  part  of  the  White  House  and  the 
political  leadership  of  the  State  Department 
and  would  make  them  put  the  brakes  on  the 
kind  of  scandalous  nominations  that  have 
been  getting  by  without  so  much  as  a  ques- 
tion. As  indicated,  the  custom  of  "senatorial 
courtesy"  is  a  problem.  One  way  to  solve  it 
would  be  for  the  SFRC  to  adopt  a  rule 
whereby  any  of  Its  members  who  have  been 
recipients  of  money  from  a  candidate  should 
automatically  disqualify  themselves  from 
consideration  of  bis  nomination. 

8.  Support  the  Chief,  finally,  there  Is  a 
question  of  the  loyalty  owed  by  the  deputy 
chief  of  mission  and  the  section  chiefs  and 
all  the  rest  of  an  embassy's  per8:>nnel  to  the 
ambassador  who  Is,  after  all,  the  personal 
representative  of  the  president  sind  Is  en- 
trusted with  large  responsibilities.  This 
question  has  been  raised  in  connection,  for 
Instance,  with  the  publication  by  the  For- 
eign Service  Journal  of  a  "whistle-blowing" 
article  about  the  gaucberles.  gaffes,  and  gen- 
eral Incompetencies  of  an  egregiously  un- 
sulted  political  appointee.  The  author  of 
that  article  had  been  the  ambassador's  dep- 
uty. Is  It  right  for  such  a  man  (or  woman) , 
whose  very  proximity  to  the  chief  of  mission 
Involves  the  sharing  of  knowledge  In  a  posi- 
tion of  personal  trust,  to  lift  the  vdl  and 
reveal  the  feet  of  clay?  In  my  opinion  the 
answer  is  no.  It  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  right, 
it  is  an  extremity  to  which  one  should  resort 
only  In  desperate  circumstances.  Preslden- 
tlally  appointed  chiefs  of  mission,  even  <vhen 
they  are  Incompetent,  should  be  able  to 
count  on  the  loyal  support  and  discretion 
of  all  their  subordinates,  and  especially  tbelr 
DCM — unless  It  becomes  neceaa.iry  to  tell 
the  truth  about  their  Incompetence.  As  Win- 
ston Churchill  wrote  In  connection  with  his 
appointment  to  become  prime  minister  early 
m  World  War  11: 

The  loyalties  which  centre  upon  number 
one  are  enormous.  If  he  trips,  he  must  be 
sustained.  If  he  makes  mistakes,  they  must 
be  covered.  If  he  sleeps,  he  must  not  be 
wantonly  disturbed.  If  he  is  no  good,  he 
must  be  pole-axed.  But  this  last  extreme 
process  cannot  be  carried  out  every  day: 
and  certainly  not  In  the  days  Just  after  he 
has  been  chosen. 

In  other  words,  loyalty  to  the  chief  of 
mission  cannot  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
larger  loyalty  to  the  country  and  to  those 
who  govern  it.  Lest  there  t)e  any  misunder- 
standing let  me  make  clear  that  "lifting  the 
veil"  on  the  chief  has  nothing  to  do  with 
"Ufting  the  veil "  on  policies  with  which 
one  disagrees.  An  ambassador,  or  any  of  his 
subordinates,  who  believes  such  policies  to 
be  misguided  has  a  duty  to  bring  his  views 
to  the  attention  of  Washington — and  there 
are  channels  for  this.  But  for  the  dialogue 
between  Washington  and  the  field  to  be 
constructive  It  must  be  confidentUl. 
"Whlstleblowing"  or  poUcy  criticism  in  a 
classified  communication  to  the  department 
of  state  is  one  thing,  public  disagreement 
with  presldentlally  approved  policy  is  quite 
another.  Those  who  wish  to  disagree  In 
pubUc  should  resign  and  not  expect  to  be 
protected  by  their  career  sUtus  against  the 
consequences  of  Indiscipline.  Nothing  that 
has  been  said  about  an  officer's  overriding 
responsibility  to  the  country  should  be  mis- 
interpreted as  recommending  license  to 
carry  policy  disagreements— whether  within 
^  embassy  or  between  an  embassy  and 
Washington— outside  the  official  family  The 
president  must  have  continuing  good 
grounds  to  count  on  the  loyalty  of  every 


one  of  his  appointees,  and  of  course  every 
Foreign  Service  officer  U  a  presidential  ap- 
pointee. The  president  must  alM>  be  able 
to  count  on  tbelr  discretion — in  not.  for 
Instance,  mailing  into  print  as  soon  as 
someone  has  left  liis  poit  and  'returned  to 
private  life." 

Presidential  recognition  of  the  absolute 
loyalty  of  the  Service  to  any  administra- 
tion—because it  is  nonpolltlcal — will  also 
Increase  presidential  confidence  in  career 
officers  as  desirable  appointees  to  man  the 
country's  first  line  of  defense,  our  diplomatic 
missions  abroad.# 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  REAGAN 
ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Congress  is 
now  dealing  with  the  specific  proposals 
that  make  up  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic program,  and  it  iz  clear  that  there 
will  be  controversy  over  many  of  the  de- 
tails, both  with  respect  to  proposed 
budget  revisions  and  with  respect  to  the 
administration  tax  program.  But  it  is 
increasingly  apparent  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple believe  that  the  Reagan  program 
takes  us  in  the  right  direction.  Our  peo- 
ple do  want  spending  brought  under 
control  and  they  do  want  lower  tax 
rates,  and  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  follow 
through. 

A  fine  example  or  the  support  the 
President  is  receiving  is  the  recent  en- 
dorsement of  this  economic  program  by 
the  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  On  March  2,  the  Associated 
General  Contractors  wrote  to  President 
Reagan  and  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  express  their  support  for  the 
entire  administration  package  of  spend- 
ing and  tax  reductions.  The  AGC  con- 
cluded that  the  proposed  spending  cuts 
would  reduce  Federal  funds  for  construc- 
tion by  at  least  $18.2  bilhon.  Neverthe- 
less, the  contractors  felt  that  the  entire 
package  of  spending  and  tax  cuts  would 
so  benefit  the  economy,  that  every  in- 
dustry, including  construction,  would  be 
better  off  if  the  package  is  adopted.  This 
is  striking  evidence  that  the  public  is 
more  than  willing  to  accept  reductions 
in  Federal  benefits  provided  that  those 
reductions  are  fairly  shared  and  de- 
signed to  restore  economic  growth  with- 
out inflation.  Less  Government  interfer- 
ence in  economic  decisionmaking  is  in 
everyone's  interest. 

Biir.  President,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  presented  us  with  a  bal- 
anced, evenhanded  program  for  recov- 
ery. As  Members  of  Congress  consider 
possible  modifications  to  the  Reagan 
program,  they  should  keep  in  mind  the 
need  to  maintain  that  evenhanded  ap- 
proach. It  is  not  our  job  to  favor  a  par- 
ticular group  or  sector,  but  to  choose  the 
policies  that  will  do  the  most  to  aid  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  President  Reagan 
has  pointed  the  direction,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  showing  that  they  want 
to  follow  his  lead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  letter 
to  President  Reagan  by  Mr.  Ival  R. 
Cianchette.  president  of  the  Assodatioo 


of  General  Contractors  of  America   be 
printed  in  the  kecoro. 
I'ne  letter  follows: 

'iHi:  Asso^iArED  Osmaai, 

CoirrSACTOBS  or   Amfw^ff^^ 

Wathington.  D.C.,  March.  2,  19tl. 
The  Pkxsxdkmt, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Draa  Ma.  FusmEirT:  The  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors  of  America,  comprised  of 
more  than  30.000  firms  including  S.fiOO  of  the 
naUons  leading  general  contracting  firms, 
pledges  lU  complete  support  of  your  entlrs 
economic  package  of  spending  and  tax  cuts. 

Ibis  support  Is  predicated  on  the  belief 
that  the  tax  IncenUvea  you  liave  propoasd 
combined  with  the  actions  you  have  alraady 
taken  and  propose  to  Uft  regulatory  burden* 
from  all  industry,  wiu  beneat  the  enUre  U  S 
economy  and  wiu  Justify  the  sacrifices  in- 
volved In  your  plans  to  reduce  federal  spena- 
Ing.  "^ 

We  estimate  that  your  proposals  for  spend- 
ing cuts  Involve  a  mlnlmtun  of  $18.3  biUlon 
in  reduced  feieral  expenditures  for  con- 
struction and  we  accept  this  provided  that 
your  entire  economic  package  is  adopted  by 
Congress. 

Accordingly,  we  are  writing  each  U.8. 
Representative  and  each  VS.  Senator  en- 
dorsing your  entire  economic  package  of 
spending  and  tax  cuts  and  requesting  prompt 
bipartisan  approval  of  your  entire  economic 
package. 

Sincerely, 

IVAL  R.  CUMCRRTS. 

Pretident. 

Mbssace  to  All  Mxmbkss  or  CoNoaas 

On  behalf  of  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors of  America,  and  with  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  tlje 
Board  of  Directors.  1  have  today  pledged 
complete  support  to  President  Reagan  for 
tils  entire  economic  package  of  spending  and 
tax  cuts. 

This  support  Is  predicated  on  the  beUef 
that  the  tax  Incentives  proposed,  combined 
with  actions  already  taken  by  President 
Reagan  and  actions  proposed  to  Uft  regula- 
tory burdens  from  all  industry,  will  benefit 
the  entire  U.S.  economy  and  Justify  the  sac- 
rifices Involved  In  the  President's  plans  to  re- 
duce federal  spendng. 

President  Reagan  has  been  advised  by  me 
that  his  proposed  spending  cuts  Involve  a 
mlnlmimi  of  »18i  bUllon  In  reduced  federal 
ei-endltures  for  construction  over  the  next 
five  years  and  that  our  willingness  to  accept 
such  cuts  Is  predicated  on  adoption  by  Con- 
gress of  President  Reagan's  entire  economic 
package  of  tax  cuts  and  spending  cuts. 

Our  endorsement  is  prompted  by  concern 
that  some  objections  to  President  Reagan's 
proposals  have  tbe  potential  to  eliminate 
needed  tax  incentives,  retard  regulatory  re- 
form and  further  damage  our  economy  by 
refusing  to  accept  that  a  reduction  in  federal 
exoendltures  has  to  be  shared  equaUy  by  all 
sectors  in  our  economy. 

Tills  maiigram  is  being  sent  to  all  AGO 
National  Directors.  C^apter  Presidents  and 
Managers.  I  urpe  each  of  you  to  convey  your 
support  of  President  Reagan's  proposals  to 
him  at  The  White  House  It  Is  Important 
that  the  construction  Industrv  ai'aln  demon- 
strate the  capability  of  giving  priority  to  the 
national  Interest  as  more  important  than 
our  own  special  Interest. 

I  re-emphasise  that  our  support  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  program  Is  suoport  baaed  on 
adoption  of  his  spending  cuts  and  tax  cuts 
In  their  entirety. 

IVAi,  R.  CiaircRKm. 
PretlOent,  AGC  of  4merles.« 
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FOUR  YEARS  AFTER  THE  ARREST 
OF  SHCHARANSKY 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  Pres'dent,  this 
weekend,  another  tragic  anniversary  was 
celebrated  by  Anat(^  Shcharansky 
and  his  friends  and  sunporters  throujh- 
out  the  world.  Sunday.  March  15,  marked 
the  fourth  year  of  his  arrest  by  the  So- 
viet secret  police  and  the  subsequent  in- 
tematlcHial  outcry  that  followed  his  trial 
auid  sentencing  for  treason  find  anti- 
Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda. 

These  4  years  have  been  extraordinar- 
ily difficult  ones  for  Anatoly,  his  wife, 
Avital,  and  his  mother  and  brother  still 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Before  being  tried, 
Shcharansky  had  been  held  incommuni- 
cado, unable  to  see  family  or  friends.  His 
health  has  rapidly  deteriorated  to  the 
point  where  he  has  trouble  reading  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes  because  of 
painful  headaches.  Recent  indications 
from  Shcharansky  and  his  mother  point 
to  his  likely  placement  in  solitary  con- 
finement— a  prison  within  a  prison.  AU 
meetings  with  family  members  have  been 
canceled,  correspwidence  from  family 
and  friends  has  been  severely  reduced 
and  restricted.  At  a  time  when  Shcharan- 
sky was  to  have  ended  his  prison  term 
and  beg\m  his  more  lenient  10-year  term 
in  labor  camp,  he  is  being  subjected  to 
even  harsher  conditions  of  confinement. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  our  moral  obliga- 
tion to  Insure  that  Soviet  predictions 
are  not  realized — predictions  that 
Shcharansky  would  soon  be  forgotten  by 
Western  public  opinion  and  officialdom. 
It  has  been  entirely  too  long  a  period 
since  Shcharansky  was  first  arrested  un- 
til his  ccMitinuing  Imprisonment  4  years 
later — all  the  more  reason  to  remind 
ourselves  of  his  plight  and  his  imend- 
ing  ordeal. 

As  the  Reagan  administration  con- 
ducts Its  thorough  review  of  the  future 
of  United  States-Soviet  relations,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Soviet  actions  toward  Its 
own  citizens,  in  violation  of  International 
law,  will  affect  that  review  as  much  as 
will  Soviet  actions  toward  citizens  of 
other  nations,  in  violation  of  Interna- 
tional law. 

Shcharansky 's  name  is  no  longer  on 
the  front  page  of  Western  newspapers, 
but  his  fate  has  not  been  forgotten.  It 
is  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  all 
who  remember  that  this  year  will  be  the 
last  year  that  we  celebrate  Shcharan- 
sky's  arrest.  It  is  time  to  celebrate  the 
refllzat'on  of  ShcharanskVs  dream  to 
ape&d  "oezt  year  In  Jerusalem."  • 


STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  March  11. 
William  G.  Bowen,  president  of  Prince- 
ton University,  delivered  a  remarkably 
thoughtful  address  to  the  Princeton 
Club  of  Washington  on  the  budget  cuts 
In  student  assistance.  President  Bowen 
stressed  the  difference  between  basic  and 
applied  research  and  emphasized  the 
vital  importance  of  having  strong  par- 
ticipation In  basic  research  if  we  are  to 
continue  our  vitality  as  a  nation. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
President  Bowen's'  address  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRO. 

The  address  follows: 

RXMAKKS  AT  FUNCCTON  CLTTB  OF  WASHXiraTON 

(By  WlUlJun  O.  Bowen,  President,  Princeton 
University) 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today  and  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  join  with  so  many 
of  our  alumni  In  honoring  those  Prlnceton- 
lans  who  serve  this  nation  so  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

These  are  Interesting — challenging — times 
for  all  of  us,  and  certainly  for  those  with 
direct  and  Immediate  responsibility  for  de- 
termining national  priorities. 

We  meet  today — through  no  prior  ar- 
rangement on  my  part,  needless  to  say — in 
the  immediate  aftermath  of  an  announce- 
ment of  the  most  sweeping  budget-cutting 
intentions  ever  placed  before  the  Congress. 
Some  of  the  issues  raised  are  so  important 
for  higher  education,  for  the  purposes 
Princeton  serves,  that  I  hope  you  will  allow 
me  to  comment  on  two  areas  of  particular 
concern:  Research  and  student  aid.  It  has 
not  been  my  practice  to  use  these  occasions 
to  discuss  pending  legislative  issues,  but  I 
depart  from  past  practice  today  in  the  hope 
of  encouraging  all  of  us  to  think  together 
about  longer-term  objectives  held  In  com- 
mon by  universities,  the  government,  and 
the  society. 

Reducing  the  rate  of  Inflation  and  im- 
proving the  overall  performance  of  the 
economy  are  plainly  important  goals  for  the 
universities  as  well  as  for  the  society  at 
large.  Indeed,  given  their  "handicraft" 
nature  (with  the  emphasis  at  Princeton,  for 
example,  on  the  senior  thesis,  precepts,  and 
supervised  independent  work  at  graduate 
and  undergraduate  levels),  universities  have 
been  especially  vulnerable  to  the  Inflation- 
ary pressures  of  recent  years:  thus,  they  have 
a  direct  Institutional  stake  In  the  success 
of  efforts  to  reduce  the  rate  at  which  prices 
rise. 

Of  course,  there  will  continue  to  be  lively 
debate  among  economists  as  to  the  right  set 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  (A  distin- 
guished economist,  now  himself  out  of  favor, 
once  said:  "Only  one  man  In  a  thousand 
understands  the  currency  question,  and  I 
meet  him  every  day.")  There  Is.  nonetheless, 
widespread  at^^ement  that  reductions  In 
Federal  expenditures  can  help,  and  If  a  major 
effort  Is  to  be  made  to  reduce  spending.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  there  should  be  no 
sacred  cows:  programs  affecting  every  sector. 
Including  higher  education,  should  be  scru- 
tinized careftUly.  It  will  not  do  to  say:  "Leave 
us  alone;  cut  everyone  but  us." 

As  many  of  you  know,  we  have  worked 
hard,  and  succersfully,  at  Princeton  to  bal- 
ance OUT  own  budpet.  and  I  know  from  our 
experience  both  how  painful  It  Is  to  achieve 
reductions  and  how  Important  it  Is  to  be  pre- 
pared to  cut  selectively. 

In  Washington,  as  at  Princeton.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  make  the  most  careful  choices  in 
deciding  which  programs  to  terminate  or  cut 
back.  It  seems  to  me  essential  that  Immediate 
prea-ures  for  Instant  savlnrs  not  lead  Inad- 
vertently to  the  cacrtflce  of  lonfr-term  goals 
critical  to  both  the  material  and  spiritual 
health  of  our  society. 

In  the  area  of  research,  for  example.  It  Is 
Im'iortant  to  underston'l  the  tntegral  role 
that  science  and  technologv  play  In  Increas- 
ing productivity  and  the  extent  to  which  so 
many  questions  facing  our  society  have  scien- 
tific dimensions.  For  these  reasons,  among 
others,  there  Is  m'-ch  to  te  said  for  having  an 
eminently  qualified  science  adviser  In  the 
White  House.  We  should  also  remind  our- 


selves of  the  contributions  that  can  be  made 
by  scholars  and  advanced  students  in  the 
humanities,  the  arts,  and  the  social  sciences. 
While  economic  circumstances  may  well  re- 
quire reductions  in  federal  spending  in  these 
areas  (and  I  believe  that  there  are  savings  to 
be  achieved),  the  ways  in  which  this  is  done 
will  matter  greatly. 

Within  science  and  engineering,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  being  clear  about  priorities  and 
being  willing  to  make  choices,  let  me  stress 
the  Importance  of  distinguishing  between 
basic  and  applied  research — and  then  recog- 
nl7ing  the  more  fundamental  role  of  govern- 
ment in  supporting  the  former.  I  believe  It 
makes  good  sense  to  rely  heavily  on  private 
companies  to  finance  research  at  the  applied 
end  of  the  spectrum.  In  my  view,  lagging  pro- 
ductivity has  been — Is — a  major  part  of  this 
country's  economy  problem:  accordingly, 
new  Ideas  and  the  capital  expenditures 
needed  to  translate  ideas  In  improved  living 
standards  should  be  encouraged  within  the 
private  sector. 

Of  course,  applied  research  grows  from  the 
seeds  planted  by  bxslc  research.  And  individ- 
ual companies  and  industries,  however  gen- 
erously motivated,  cannot  be  expected  to  pay 
fully  for  research  which  by  Its  nature  can 
lead  In  unpredictable  directions  and  which, 
If  successful,  almost  certainly  will  bestow 
benefits  so  widely  that  no  one  firm  or  group 
of  firms  can  capture  them  entirely  for  pri- 
vate uses.  This  simple  rationale — the  pres- 
ence of  what  the  economist  calls  "spill-over 
benefit,'." — means  that  profit-making  enter- 
prises cannot  be  expected  to  replace  govern- 
ment as  sources  of  support  for  most  research 
at  the  "basic"  end  of  the  spectrum.  Our  fu- 
ture welfare  depends  critically  on  the  ever- 
changing  base  of  knowledge  created,  as  It 
were,  for  Its  own  sake,  and  here  government 
must  continue  to  be  an  Important  partner 
In  the  national  effort. 

Unfortunately,  the  environment  for  basic 
research  In  universities  has  been  weakened 
by  Inadequate  support  for.  among  other 
things,  facilities  and  equipment.  Thus,  I  am 
particularly  distressed  by  one  of  the  smallest 
"savings"  Included  In  the  most  recent  budget 
proposals — namely  deferral  of  a  $75  million 
program  within  the  National  Science  Poim- 
datlon  for  the  upgrading  of  major  research 
laboratories.  These  laboratories  have  fallen 
far  behind  the  state-of-the-art,  and  one  re- 
cent study  showed  that  equipment  in  uni- 
versity laboratories  Is  now,  on  average,  twice 
as  old  as  equipment  In  Industrial  labora- 
tories. I  do  not  l)elleve  that  failure  to  spend 
relatively  modest  amounts  of  money  here  Is 
a  real  "saving"  at  all:  on  the  contrary.  I 
think  the  result  will  be  further  damage  to 
research  and  training  efforts  vital  to  long- 
term  Increases  In  productivity. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  of  conducting 
research  In  the  university  environment  la 
that  advanced  students  can  simultaneously 
receive  training  and  contribute  their  own 
fresh  perspectives  to  the  research  enterprise. 
For  almost  30  years,  a  major  expression  of 
this  nation's  commitment  to  futvire  scien- 
tific leadership  has  been  the  merit-baaed, 
portable  fellowship  program  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  that  has  attracted — and 
then  supported — some  of  the  best  young 
scientific  talent  In  the  world.  This  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  place,  among  all  places 
within  the  educational  sector.  In  which  It  Is 
wis?  to  seek  dramatic  economies;  thus.  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  think  hard  about  the 
Implications  of  terminating  this  most  suc- 
cessful prop-sm  before  acting  on  the  request 
of  the  Administration  that  no  new  N8F 
Fellowships  be  awarded. 
A  less  obvlotis.  but  perhaps  significant,  ob- 
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•ervatlon  Is  that  the  community  of  basic 
research  scholars  constitutes  a  vital  national 
resource  for  purposes  of  defense,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  World  War  n  dramatised  so 
vividly.  With  the  memory  of  radar  and  other 
war-time  contributions  fresh  in  mind,  much 
support  of  basic  research  In  the  poet-war 
period  was  clearly  meant  to  conserve  and 
strengthen  this  national  resource.  In  current 
discussions  of  defense,  these  considerations 
seem  to  have  faded  somewhat;  they  should 
not.  Nor  can  we  afford,  as  a  nation,  to  ne- 
glect teaching  and  scholarship  in  such  fields 
as  Near  Eastern  and  East  Asian  studies. 

Much  as  the  United  States  has  benefited 
historically  from  an  educational  system  un- 
matched anywhere,  our  future  will  depend 
even  more  on  creativity  and  trained  intelli- 
gence. The  field  of  communications,  elec- 
tronics, and  computers  offers  one  particu- 
larly dramatic  Illustration  of  this  point,  as 
Dr.  WUllam  O.  Baker,  "39,  a  Trustee  of 
Princeton  and  former  President  of  Bell 
Laboratories,  testified  before  a  Congressional 
committee: 

"Talent  is  the  basis  for  our  whole  national 
treasiu-e  here.  Although  materials  are  vital 
for  the  structure  of  some  of  the  machines, 
in  general  the  work  Is  characterized  by  its 
complete  dependence  on  human  talent. 
There  are  no  oil  wells,  there  are  no  grain- 
fields,  and  there  are  no  mineral  resources  in 
this  field.  It  is  a  creation  of  human  imagina- 
tion and  human  vision." 

If  basic  research  represents  a  long-term 
investment  in  new  ideas,  student  aid  is  a 
long-term  Investment  In  the  human  capital 
of  the  country— In  the  Individuals  who  in 
their  turn  will  provide  the  leadership,  and 
the  citizenship,  on  which  the  country  must 
always  depend.  Current  discussion  focuses, 
imderstandably.    on    specific    program    ele- 
ments.   Each    component    of    financial    aid 
should  be  seen,  however,  as  pert  of  an  inte- 
grated whole  that  has  been  built  carefully, 
with  bi-partisan  support  In  successive  ad- 
ministrations and  successive  Congresses,  to 
achieve  what  are  truly  national  objectives. 
As  we  seek  to  address  weaknesses  in  elements 
of  this  financial  aid  Rtnicture,  to  set  sharper 
priorities,  and  to  correct  abuses,  we  must 
remember   why  these  programs  of  student 
assistance  came  into  being  in  the  first  place. 
The  present  combination  of  Pell   Grants 
(named  appropriately  in  honor  of  our  dis- 
tinguished alumnus  who  has  done  so  much 
to   build    these    programs) ,    Supplementary 
Granu  (which  aid  needy  students  at  more 
expensive     Institutions),     work -study     pro- 
grams, federal  loan  programs.  State  scholar- 
ship programs,  and  substantial  programs  of 
financial  aid  provided  by  individual  colleges 
and  universities,  has  been  designed  to  assist 
students  at  various  Income  levels  to  obtain 
access    to    educational    opportunities    that 
otherwise  would  be  beyond  their  reach  finan- 
cially— to  make  It  feasible  for  students  from 
all  economic  backgrounds  to  attend  the  full 
array  of  private  and  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Including  the  more  expensive  ones. 
One  result  has  been  the  achievement  of 
a  diversity  of  student  backgrounds  and  per- 
spectives that  has  been  extremely  valuable 
educationally  as  well  as  consistent  with  basic 
principles  of  equal   opportunity — ^principles 
that  must  be  given  expression  within  the 
educational  sector  if  they  are  to  have  mean- 
ing elsewhere  In  American  society. 

It  would  be  short-sighted  In  the  extreme 
to  waste  our  most  precious  resources  by  m 
effect  denying  educational  opportunity  to 
talented  young  people  who  ask  only  the 
chance  to  develop  their  full  potential.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest 
to  begin  re-segregating  major  unlveraltles 
on  the  basis  of  financial  means.  And  it 
would  be  very  unwise.  In  my  Judgment,  to 
Oittuib  a  rather  careful   balance   that  has 


been  created  between  the  complementary 
needs  of  the  private  and  public  sectors — 
especially  as  we  move  through  a  16-year  pe- 
riod when  demographic  trends  are  almost 
certain  to  create  serious  new  stresses  wltbln 
all  of  higher  education. 

Fortunately,  there  seems  to  be  broad  agree- 
ment on  these  general  propositions.  I  hope 
we  shall  have  the  wisdom — and  the  will — 
to  translate  them  into  sound  legislative  and 
administration  decisions. 

With  regard  to  specific  programs,  let  me 
begin  by  noting  one  area  In  which  I  believe 
savings  can  be  achieved,  consistent  with 
basic  principles  of  equity.  Consideration 
should  be  given.  In  my  view,  to  elimination 
of  the  educational  benefits  provided  to  col- 
lege students  under  Social  Security.  These 
benefits  are  provided  irrespective  of  finan- 
cial need,  and  thus  in  some  cases  are  pro- 
vided to  students  otherwise  able  to  meet 
their  college  costs.  In  many  other  cases,  of 
course,  these  benefits  are  meeting  real  needs, 
but  those  needs  can  continue  to  be  met 
through  reaffirmation  and  extension  of  the 
government's  commitment  to  need-based 
grant,  loan,  and  work -study  programs. 

On  my  own  scale  of  priorities,  some  of  the 
changes  In  the  Pell  Grants  suggested  thus 
far,  such  as  requiring  a  self-help  contribu- 
tion and  looking  afresh  at  the  formula  for 
determlnlng  the  parental  contribution,  also 
seem  less  damaging  to  long-term  objectives 
than  other  kinds  of  cut-backs  one  might  en- 
vision in  this  extremely  valuable  program. 
It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  If  the 
full  range  of  proposals  were  adopted,  some 
600,000  currently  eligible  students  could  be 
removed  from  the  program  next  year.  Of 
even  more  Immediate  concern  is  the  fact  that 
a  substantial  supplemental  appropriation 
will  be  necessary  this  year  If  the  maximum 
grant  under  this  program  Is  not  to  decline 
precipitously  from  Its  Intended  level  of 
$1  POO  to  something  In  the  range  of  $1,200. 

The  loan  programs,  and  the  changes  pro- 
posed in  them,  raise  more  complex  questions 
that  cannot  be  discussed  In  full  detail  In  the 
time  we  have  together  today.  But  I  do  want 
to  suggest  some  priorities  and  principles  for 
consideration. 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program 
(GSL)  Is  very  important.  If  we  are  to  expect 
each  student  to  contribute  to  his  or  her  own 
educational  coste.  It  Is  essential  that  well 
conceived  and  well  administered  loan  pro- 
grams be  available. 

There  Is  a  compelling  reason  for  govern- 
mental Involvement  In  this  particular  type 
of  loan  program.  In  contrast  with  many  other 
situations  In  which  the  government  guaran- 
tees loans  for  commodities  or  business  pur- 
poses of  one  kind  or  another.  Put  simply, 
when  students  seek  loans  for  educational 
purposes,  they  have  no  collateral  to  offer:  It 
Is  their  human  capital  that  Is  being  aug- 
mented, but  we  do  not.  for  excellent  reasons, 
allow  Individuals  to  sell  themselves  or  enter 
Indentured  servant  status.  This  basic  charac- 
teristic, so  fundamental  that  it  is  often  over- 
looked, explains  why  private  capital  markets 
cannot  be  expected  to  provide  the  requisite 
loan  funds  for  students. 

It  does  seem  justifiable,  however,  to  have 
different  terms  for  different  groups  of  borrow- 
ers. On  the  one  hand,  it  seems  prober — In- 
deed ImpcB-tant,  fr>m  the  standpoint  of  as- 
sisting needy  students  to  borrow— that  stu 


Ings.  The  Impact  on  graduate  students  would 
be  even  greater.) 

But  considerable  savings  could  be  achieved 
If  the  In -school  subsidy  were  restricted  to 
need  and  eliminated  for  others  who  borrow  to 
solve  problems  of  liquidity  or  to  extend  pay- 
ments Into  their  working  lUe-tlmea.  This 
latter  group  of  students  could  be  called  upon 
to  assume  responsibility  for  Interest  charges 
Incurred  whUe  In  coUege.  And  It  may  weU  b« 
right  to  allow  Interest  charges  for  this  group 
of  borrowers,  as  weU  as  for  parents,  to  be 
set  at  some  reasonable  approximation  of  tti* 
market  rate.  I  agree  that  it  is  hard  to  JusUfy 
allowing  individuals  with  adequate  InconMS 
to  borrow  at  artificially  low  rates— eepeclally 
when  money  markets  make  It  poaalble  for 
some  to  re-lnvest  the  loan  proceeds  ao  as  to 
profit  personally.  There  la  iu>  way  to  know 
how  many  students  are  In  fact  abusing  the 
current  program:  certainly  In  our  experience 
most  students  borrow  reluctantly  and  for 
entirely  legitimate  purposes.  In  any  event. 
allowing  interest  rates  for  borrowers  above 
the  strictly  defined  need  level  to  reflect  the 
cost  of  money  more  accurately  would  remov* 
the  possibility  of  abuse  and  also  reduce  con- 
siderably the  cost  of  the  program. 

It  la  essential,  however,  that  access  to 
capital,  under  nonsubsldized  terms,  be  main- 
tained for  students  and  parents  (Including 
those  wno  have  incomes  well  above  normal 
notions  of  "need")  who  simply  must  borrow 
if  they  are  to  spread  the  costs  of  educational 
Investments  over  reasonable  periods  of  time. 
I  know  students  at  Princeton  whose  fam- 
ilies simply  could  not  meet  expected  family 
contributions  without  access  to  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  programs.  Including  some  who 
have  one  or  two  brothers  or  stetars  almul- 
taneousiy  going  to  coUege.  It  Is  dllBcult  for 
me  to  believe  that  we  want  to  discourage  tbla 
form  of  Investment. 

I  have  been  asked  repeatedly  if  the  Prince- 
ton student  body  will  not  become  polarized 
between  the  very  rich  and  those  wboae  In- 
comes are  low  enough  to  qualify  for  «iw»««-t»i 
aid.  So  far.  this  has  not  happened.  Student* 
from  families  at  all  Income  levels  are  well 
represented  at  Princeton,  but  this  has  been 
possible — and  will  continue  to  be  possible — 
only  through  access  to  loan  programs  that 
allow  middle  Income  families  to  Invest  In  the 
education  of  their  children — and  that  allow 
those  students  whose  parents  cannot  or  wUl 
not  help  them  (for  whatever  reasons)  to 
Invest  in  themselves. 

Why  do  those  of  us  at  Princeton  care  ao 
much  about  all  of  this?  Because  of  oar 
conviction  that  the  education  we  offer,  and 
the  research  done  by  oiu  faculty,  make  a 
difference — a  most  significant  difference — to 
the  life  of  this  cotmtry.  As  Marvin  Breaaler, 
Professor  of  Sociology  at  Princeton  has  ob- 
served. Princeton  has  always  believed  that 
education  Is  both  a  private  treasure  and  a 
public  resource.  This  year,  eight  seniors  at 
Princeton  won  either  a  Rhodes  or  a  MrhOi^ii 
Scholarship  to  study  In  England — out  of  a 
total  of  only  62  such  awards  nationwide.  All 
eight  have  been  receiving  scholarships  or 
financial  aid  In  .some  form  at  Princeton — and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  all  eight  wUl  repay 
those  Investments  many  times  over. 

It  la  up  to  all  of  us.  both  IndlvlduaUy  and 
through  our  govemmeot,  to  see  that  future 
generations  of  yoimg  people  have  the 
or>portunlttes.  And  It  Is  up  to  us.  too.  to  . 


dents  with  demonstrated  need  who  simply     that  the  universities  In  this  country.  Includ- 


must  Incur  debt  to  meet  educational  costs 
not  be  asked  to  r^ay  interest  or  accumulate 
Interest  obligations  while  in  school.  (Tto  U- 
lustrate  the  Importance  of  this  provision, 
without  the  In-school  subsidy  the  total  coat 
of  a  Princeton  undergraduate  education 
would  be  Increased  by  some  $2,700  for  a  needy 
student  borrowing  imder  the  GSL  program, 
and  this  wovUd  be  on  top  of  an  already  sub- 
stantial loan  burden  and  an  obUgation  to 
contribute  both  term-time  and  summer  earn- 


In?  Princeton,  continue  to  be  the  home  of 
Ideas — that  Val  Fitch.  In  our  Physics  Depart- 
ment, who  won  the  Nobel  Prize  this  year,  win 
be  but  one  more  In  a  continuing  stream  ot 
faculty  whose  insights  and  vision  deepen  our 
understanding  of  the  world  and  our  plaes 
within  it. 

To  the  many  prsctloal  arguments  for  the 
support  ot  research  and  education,  let  me 
add.  In  closing,  what  I  believe  to  be  a  still 
more  fundamental  proposition.  I  shall  use 
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tlia  wortli  of  thU  yav's  winner  of  tbe  Wood- 
row  WUaon  Prlxe,  L«wls  Tbom&a  '33.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Memorial  Slo*n-Kett«rlng  Can- 
cer Center  In  New  Turk.  Or.  Thomaa  ob- 
senrad: 

"...  As  long  u  we  are  bewildered  by  the 
myaitery  of  ourselTes,  and  confused  by  the 
strangeness  of  our  uncomfortable  connec- 
tion to  all  the  rest  of  life,  and  dumb-founded 
by  the  InacrutabUlty  of  our  own  minds,  we 
cannot  be  said  to  be  healthy  an  I  mala  in  to- 
day's world. 

"We  need  to  know  mors  .  .  .  not  for  (tlM 
sake  of  I  technology,  noi  for  leisure,  not  e^en 
for  health  or  longevity,  but  for  the  hope  of 
wlsdofn  which  our  kind  of  culture  must  ac- 
cpilre  for  Its  surrtval." 

It  Is  this  ooncepUon  of  tjie  role  of  learning 
tbat  speaks  to  many  of  us  at  deeper  levels. 
Vor  m«,  at  letuit.  it  is  compelling. # 


GROWING  MUNICIPAL  LIABILmBS 
AKD  SEXmON  1983 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  our  cities 
and  local  governments,  already  trying  to 
tread  water  in  an  ocean  of  financial  ob- 
stacles, were  recently  dealt  new  blows 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  its  decisions  in 
Thlboutot  and  Owen,  the  Court  greatly 
expanded  municipal  liability  under  sec- 
tion 1983  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  National  Institute  of  Municipal 
Law  Enforcement  Officers  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  conducting  a  survey  of  member 
governments  to  determine  the  amount  of 
clflims  pending  against  them  under  sec- 
tion 1983.  To  date,  their  survey  reveals 
claim.s  agaimit  small  municipalities  in 
excess  of  $3  billion,  with  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  survey  uncompleted.  While 
recognizing  that  the  survey  only  repre- 
sents potential  liabilities,  the  figures  are 
Btlll  impressive.  The  city  of  Sparks,  Nev., 
for  example,  a  community  of  32,000  in- 
dividuals and  a  budget  of  $11  million, 
has  pending  section  1983  claims  of  $15 
million.  Even  a  small  number  of  adverse 
Judgments  could  imperil  municipal  sol- 
vraicy  in  this  kind  of  circumstance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  institute's 
survey  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  argues  very  strongly  in  be- 
half of  my  recently  introduced  bills,  S. 
584  and  S.  585. 

The  siu^ey  follows : 
Partial  results  of  NIMLO  sttrveif  on  current 

impact  of  section  1983  claims   {March  1. 

1981) 

(Addendum   to   supplement  to  remarks  of 
Aaron  A  WUaon) 

City  and  dollar  amount  of  section  1983 
claims  now  pending: 

Jackson.   Miss 

Buckhannon,  W.  Va 

Hutchinson.  Kans 

Brookfleld.  Wla "II 

Beatrice.  Nebr 

Peoria,  ni 

Oeary,  Okla 

Springfield,  Mo , 

Algona,  Iowa 

Ames.   Iowa 

WUson,  N.C mill 

AmarlUo,   Tex 

Loudoun  County,  Va 

franklin,    Tenn VJi'. 

Waverly,   Tenn »_IIZ 

Metbeun,  Mass 

Hunt.  Tex '.ZV.'.V. 

Falrbom,  Ohio IIIIII 

Newport,  R.I IIIII! 

Arlington  County,  Va 

Aurora,  m 


•900.000 

260,000 

1.450,000 

180,000 

30.000 

8.000 

115,000 

2,601.000 

2,000.000 

1,660,000 

7.  660.  323 

10,100,002 

30.000 

476,000 

300.000 

3,000.000 

326.000 

100,000 

6,000.  OOO 

B.  000. 000 

100,000 


City 

Clearwater,  Pla . 

Bostraver  Township,  Pa 

Central  City,  Nebr 

Duarter,  Calif 

Enid,  Okla 

Smyrna,   Dal ._._ 

Logan,  W.  Va. - .„ 

Berea,  Ky . 

Kalamazoo,  Mich . 

Carroll  County,  Va 

Hazelwood,    Mo . 

Berkeley,  Mo 

Albany,    Oa . 

DeQueen,  Ark . 

Casper,    Wyo . ..... 

Las  Vegas,  Nav .. 

Jackson,    Tana .«__ 

Grand  Prairie,  Tex 

Muskegon  County,  Mloh 

Merrlam,  Kan 

PayettevUle,  ».  O 

Oolden,  Colo . _.._ 

Grants  Pass,  Cm. ...... 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Ooldsboro.  N.  C .. 

Opa-Locka.  Fta . 

Mlddletown.    OiOo 

Sonoro.  CaUf . „ 

Sparks,  Nav . 

Piano,  Tex 

Nashville  ft  Davidson  County. 

Tenn    

Cuyahoga  Falls.  Ohio 

Anne  Arundel  County,  Md 

Northglenn,  Colo 

Ftu-mlngton.  N.  Mez 

Prince  George's  County,  Md.. 

BemardsvUle,  NJ 

Scarsdale.  N.Y 

Mlnnetonka,  Minn 

Brown  County,  Wis 

Gresham,   Oreg 

Sunnyvale,  CalU .. 

DouglasvUle,  Oa . 

Waukegan,  lU 

Valiejo,  CaUf- 

Vista,  CaUf 

Lake  Oswego.  Oreg 

Arlington,  Tex 

Vaucouver,  Wash 

WUmlngton,  Del 

AnnaiMlls,    Md 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

South  Portland,  Maine 

Pasadena.    Tex 

Greensboro,  N.C 

Kettering,    Ohio 

Voliisla,  Pla 

Humboldt  County.  Nev 

Del  City.  Ok'a 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Hoffman  Estates,  in 

Oak  Park.  Ill 

Hallandale,  Pla 

Tem,pe,  Ariz 

Dayton,  Ohio _. 

ReldsvtUe,    NC 

Hagerstown.  Md 

Jennings,  Mo 

Wichita,    Kan 

Owensboro,  Ky 

San  Leandro,  Calif 

Whiteflsh  Bav,  Wis 

Carbondale,  ni 

Rochester,    Minn 

Stoux  Cltv.  Iowa 

Jack.5onvllIe.   Jla 

Di'luth,  Minn 

Augitsta,   Oa 

Norfolk,  Va 

Deland,  Pla 

El  Segtmdo,  Calif 

El  Monte,  CaUf 

Aurora.  Oaltf 

Knoxville.  Tenn 

WarrensvUle  Heights,  Ohio 

New  Bern,  N.C 

Montpaller,   Vt 


Amount 

$6, 160.  000 

10,000 

1,500,000 

1.200,000 

201,500 

600,000 

600,000 

141.000 

1.  600,  000 

200,000 

300,  000 

7,040,000 

6,  000,  000 

500,000 

S,  800,  150 

1,260,000 


f,  000.  000 

6,  880,  000 

250.  000 

600,000 

800,000 

110,000 

1,  318.  019 

6,  757,  000 

1.800,000 

300,  000 

25,  000 

60,000 

16,  OOO,  000 

6,  500,  000 

260,  000 

50,000 

116,  000,  000 

450.  000 

1.  000,  OOO 

100.  000,  000 

133,000 

1,  780,  000 

1,361,000 

36,  530.  000 

224,  636 

760 

900,000 

105, 000 

3,  242,  600 

160,000 

760,  160 

455,000 

100,000 

600,000 

10,000 

40.  000,  000 

140,000 

6,  650,  000 

32,000.000 

350,000 

3,  866,  000 

145,000 

1.907.889 

1.764.610 

60,000 

40.000 

2,  100.  000 

3.  550.  000 
39.  890.  O-H) 

1.  100.000 

8.  472,  000 
480,000 

9.  939.  000 

80.000 

1,002.732 

2S.000 

60.000 

176.000 

270.  O-'O 

9,816.950 

1,  800.  000 
166.000 

1.440.  O.'JS 

10.000 

7.  110.000 

1.600,000 

38,303,000 

360.000 

600.  800,  000 

2,  270,  261 
140.000 


City 

Burbank.  Calif 

Solon,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Venice,  Fla .... 

Canton,  Ohio 

Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 

Portland,   Ore . ... 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

St.  Charles,  ni 

Rosevllle,  CaUf 

Newark,  NJ 

Powell,    Wyo 

Green  Bay,  Wis 

Grover  City,  CaUf 

Miami  Beach,  Pla ..... 

Grants,  N.  Mex 

Spartanburg,    8.C 

Wisconsin  Dells,  Wis 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

Marin  County,  CaUf 

Flint.  Mich 

Omaha,  Neb 

Edmond,  Okla 

Denver,  Colo 

Gastonla,    N.C 

Roanoke,  Va 0 

Emporia,   Kans . .. .... 

Tacoma,  Wash . 

Stockton,  CaUf . 

Orange  Cove,  CaUf 

San  Antonio,  Tex ....  7, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa 

Los  Angeles,  CaUf 200 


Dallas,  Tex- 

Wlllowbrook,  111 

Philadelphia,    Pa 

Baltimore.    Md 

Washington,   D.O 

Kansas  City.  Mo 

Los  Ange'es.  CaUf 

San  Diego.  CaUf 

Los  Angeles  County.  CalU.. 

Houston,   Tex 

Lincoln  City,  Nebr 

Waco.    Tex 

WatervlUe,  Me 

"Pembroke.    N.C 1, 

Chicago,   ni 776. 

8. 

1. 
„       351. 

2. 

1, 


58, 

100, 
70. 
46, 
12, 

300, 

1. 

69, 

60, 

1. 


Salt  Lake  City,  TTtah. 

Tucson.  Ariz 

New  York,  N.T 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Savlnaw,    Mich 

Plantation.  Pla 

Phoenix,    Ariz 

Portsmouth,   Va 

loean.    Utah 

Independence.  Mo 

Ocean'Ide.  Calif... 

Columbia.  Mo 

Colonle.   N.T 


160, 
1. 

40, 

201. 
37, 


Amount 

•964,  492 

000,000 

,000.000 

6,000 

,  126, 000 

.  697, 251 

,  505, 000 

200,000 

666,000 

260,000 

050,000 

600,000 

716,000 

20,393 
500,000 
000,000 
100.000 

20,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
507,000 
179,630 
440.000 
155,000 
961,  750 
560,000 

45.000 
460.000 
600,000 
000,000 
180,000 
000,000 
000,000 
290,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
."iOO.  000 
000.  000 
600.000 
228.000 
000,000 
600,000 
626,000 

10.000 
660,000 
093,000 
960.  398 
865.000 
259. 465 
260.000 
."iOO,  000 
100,000 
000,000 
310,000 
461.000 
000,000 
630.000 
000.000 
536.  :90 


Total   8,702,212,074 

City,  State,  and  punitive  damages: 


Piano,  Tex 

Brookfleld.  Wis 

Franklin.  Tenn 

Hutchinson,  Kan 

CMvahoga  Falls,  Ohio 

Waverly,   Tenn 

North  Aurora.  Ill 

Smyrna.  Del 

Loi;an.  W.  Va 

Goldsboro.  N.C 

Vallejo.  CaUf... 

lake  Oswego,  Oreg 

Tempe.  Ariz 

Hagerstown.  Md 

Jennings.  Mo 

Carbondale,  111 

El  Segundo.  CaUf 

Waterloo,  Iowa ... 

Edmond,  Okla 

Emporia,   Kans 

Stockton.  CaUf 

Orange  Cove.  CaUf 

Houston.  Tex 

WarrensvUle  Heights,  Ohio. 


1,000.000 

160.000 

6,  295.  000 

1,4.50.000 

420.000 

60.000 

100.000 

360,000 

300,000 

1,000.000 

1,000.000 

1.600,000 

1,400,000 

770.000 

320.000 

66.000 

1,100,000 

100,000 

1,126,700 

1,000,000 

600,000 

150,000 

200.000 

100,  000.  000 
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Partial  results  of  NIMLO  survey  on  current  and  thoughtful  men  who  devised  our  mous  recommendation  was  Ronald  Rea- 

impact  of  section  1983  claims  {March  1.  Constitution  were  determined  above  all  gan.  and  it  is  gratifying  to  read  In  a 

7981)— Continued  else  to  avoid  in  the  new  Nation  they  were  March  18  New  York  Times  front  page 

City                                            Amount  creating  it  was  the  danger  of  a  lawless  story    that,    according    to    Presidential 

SaKinaw    Mich •500, 000  government.  Their  profound  apprecia-  Counselor  Edwin  Meese  3d,  the  Rea«an 

Portsmouth.  Va 525,000  tlon  of  history  and  their  own  bitter  ex-  White  House  "is  absolutely  opposed  to 

New  York,  N.Y 346,000,000  ngrience  had  taught  them  that  a  govem-  the  CIA  getting  into  domestic  spying. 

Logan,  Utah ,^i^-^  ment  unchecked  by  firm  and  carefuUy  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  the  same 

Columbia,  MO 100, 600, 000  pj^jpyi^ted  restralnU  would  become— in-  day  quoted  Attorney  General  William 

se7  no  700  deed,  they  believed  inevitably  would  be-  French  Smith  as  saying  that  "•niere  is  no 

^°^  867,110,700  ^g  ^^^^  oppressor  of  its  own  question  the  Attorney  General  is  going  to 

^^"^^■"^~~  people  P^y  *^  important  role."  Even  earlier, 

INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVmES  Out  of  that  determination,  Mr.  Presi-  Deputy  CIA  Dirwtor  Bobby  Ray  Inman. 

,  ^  .  rfmt  m-ew  not  onlv  the  Bill  of  Rights  perhaps  the  most  widely  trusted  man  In 
•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  first  ff^'jfy^^tSe  uSUSes  oT^Siericans  the  whole  intelligence  community  today, 
few  months  after  a  new  administration  f?*!,  X  "tions  of  their  Government  had  indicated  that  the  proposed  revisions 
has  taken  office,  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  ^'^^^"t^^'^y'^tem  TcuS^I^^-  would  themselves  undergo  heavy  revision 
the  ripples  from  the  waves  as  the  new  J^lT^t  U^  at  ^rvS  h^of  our  before  attaining  any  "official"  status 
President  and  his  advisers  review  old  ?Jl^_i!^-„t  ^^^^^  "**  ^^  ^^^  "  within  the  Reagan  administraUon. 
policies  and  initiate  new  ones.  The  re-  ^^^^^^^'^  the  March  12  New  Mr.  President,  the  Wilmington  News- 
suit  is  that  the  Congress,  the  press  and  v,5l  ^ii^  remind^  usthe  Consti^  Journal  concluded  its  comments  by 
the  public  may  either  overreact  or  under-  .T,  Uon  ?S^  is^TmSb^  a?aint  mh-  raying,  "The  lesson  of  the  mo's  must 
react  to  what  the  new  administration  is  ^^^°^°J^^^°  ^SS^X  arclSc  not  be  forgotten  •  •  •  Any  effort  by 
doing  or  proposing  to  do.  ««xi«tL;  ^our  forefattiere^If  we  remain  citizens  and  legislators  to  prevent  its 
It  appears  that  we  have  been  under-  ,^Suf^tf  it  it^mS^an  Txt^ISS^  recurrence  is  neither  needlessly  alarmist 
going  just  such  a  process  over  the  past  ^„*^2l  .^tJittiU^^i^l^t  to  toe  nor  premature."  The  recent  direcUon 
2  weeks  regarding  the  Reagan  admin-  ^fl^Lf^/X^I^^J^'**^^*  ^  ""*  taken  in  the  controversy  over  these  pro- 
Istration's  view  of  the  Executive  order  "^r~ff.,„„fr:„'^  „1,,^„,.  „,^„^i„a  posals  seems  to  confirm  that  view. 
governing  the  activities,  especially  the  ^  t^^.^H^,  Sf^I^^^nS^iSf  ^"t,  as  the  New  York  Times  argued. 

'o°riStv"='*"""-  °'  "^^  ^''"^"^"  'tLr-E.^rrSS^rc^tme^S'^of  r^^^,^°fSS°S,e°^^^"^?' 

^"rbS' With  reports  that  represent-  ^^.TSJ-%^,Sl''S^.^;.  ^t^o^l^^^^  ^ne^^'. 
atives  of  the  intelligence  community  ^'..^.  ^^}^}^„  A^^ZlrTf^^^^-  more  than  ever,  for  Congress  to  remain 
had  prepared  proposals  for  revising  the  ?^?^„^";5,f  f^tf  fmrt^r  t^m^  alert  untU  the  issue  has  been  finally  re- 
Executive  order  to  "unleash"  the  intelli-  "^^,?^^„°"1*^^LTv  "c^  of^'«^  solved.  Despite  the  assurances  now  ema- 
gence  community  from  provisions  that  f^^l^^^^^J^.^^^ .^^^ Zl^^^L^l  nating  froi£  the  Reagan  administration, 
now  restrain  spying  on  American  citizens  erat  on  Chaos  and  the  illegalities  of  the  ^^^^^^  ambiguities  remain  to  be 
in  the  United  States.  «^^   P^^^   ^^^   ^""^u  "ll^  ^^  cSed  in  whatever  document  Is  finally 

Specifically,  so  the  reports  went,  the  anonymous  authors  justify  these  more  ^^^  officially  pubUc. 

revised  Executive  order  would  drop  the  recent  proposals— as  a  response  to  ler-  .j.^^  ccmtroversy,  Mr.  President,  points 

rule    now    requiring    investigations    of    rortsm. ,  up  once  again  the  defect  in  leaving  the 

citizens  to  employ  the  least  intrusive  ^  But,  as  the  Wilmington  News-Journal  rulemaking  for  Intelligence  activities 
methods  possible,  eUminate  the  require-  |n  my  home  State  of  Delaware  said  m  a  ^j  j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^  President, 
ment  that  there  be  some  indication  that  lead  editorial  last  weekend,  the  subver-  ^^ose  best  intentions  may  be  heavily  in- 
an  American  to  be  investigated  is  en-  ^^on  of  (the  Nixon)  era  was  not  of  the  ^^^^^  ^y  executive  r«sponslbiUtles  for 
gaged  in  illegal  activities,  reduce  the  au-  Nation  s  mternal  securl^  but  of  the  CIA  ^^^  ^^^  management  of  the  intelll- 
thority  of  the  Attorney  General  to  ap-  >*«*"•  *°*lu  ^^^^Tnl^T^  *,^  ^  gence  community.  The  two  Intelligence 
praise  intelligence  activities  and  super-  °^ed,^  ^**  **f  \^^l,!^}^^l^^'^  Committees  of  the  Congress  have  proved, 
vise  the  implementation  of  the  Executive  "*y„^ct  which  established  the  Central  ^^^  ^^  ^^  admission  of  the  present 
order,  and  relieve  the  inteUigence  com-  ^itelllgence  Agency  says  the  CIA  shall  ou-gctor  of  Central  Intelligence,  that 
munity  of  its  obligation  to  report  to  the  have  no  police,  subpena.  law  enforce-  y^^y  ^^^  exercise  legislative  oversight 
Attorney  General  any  illegal  acts  involv-  ment  powers,  or  mternal  security  func-  ^j  inteUigence  activities  without  com- 
ing intelligence  considerations  for  his  tiras.  promising  them.  Congress  has  success- 
determination  as  to  criminal  prosecution.  ^^*Y»:  ""f^o^*-  ^^  **  ""«  to  counter  j^^y   ^^^^  ^^^^  responsibihty,   but  an- 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  these  revisions,  tiie  threats  of  our  adversaries  and  survive  other  remains  before  us. 

if  adopted,  would  largely  overturn  the  as  a  free  natiMi,  we  must  have  effective  ,j^^  wisdMn  of  the  Pounding  Pathen, 

recommendations  of  the  post-Watergate  and  rehable  intelligence,  and  much  of  ^^      ^^^^^      aU-too-weU-documented 

Rockefeller    Commission    appointed    by  wnat  our  intelligence  agencies  do  must  ^^j^^^  ^j  ^j^^  mteUigence  process,  and 

President  R)rd  to  eliminate  abuses  of  the  oe  done  i^retly    Little   as  Americans  ^^  proven  cwnpetence  of  the  Intelll- 

rights  of  Americans  at  tiie  hands  of  the  have     traditionally     liked     secrecy     in  ^^^  cwnmlttees  all  argue  forcefully 

InteUigence  community,  as  weU  as  at-  their  Government  few  Americans  today  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^j^  jor  Congress  to 

tempts  such  as  occurred  under  the  Nixon  would  quaijel  with  that  need    as  they  ^^^  j^^  respcmsibllity  for  determining 

administration  to  use  the  intelligence  would  not  dispute  the  need  at  times  for  legislatively   how   domestic   inteUigence 

community  for  partisan  poUtical  pur-  inteUigence-gathenng  Mid  count«-intel-  ^^  counterinteUigence  activities  are  to 

poses.  hf^'^e  **°w^^^.    wiUun    the    Unlt«l  ^^  conducted  effectively  witiiout  putting 

Predictably,  there  was  a  prompt  and  States  itself.  But  there  is  no  need  to  ^ard-won  American  Uberties  at  risk, 

overwhelmingly    negative    reaction    to  g^^^ASlrJcLTt)   liiSSh^^'S  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  New  York 

these  reported  proposals  on  the  part  of  !^,^"1^^"^    ^    eccomphsh    those  ^^^^     editorial.     "Son     of     Operation 

Members  of  Congre^  citizens,  and  or-  °^"|.^,?J._t.    ^.    .    Presidential  Chaos."  and  tiie  WUmington  News  Jour- 

ganlzations  concerned  with  civU  hber-  ^wo    tTesiaenis    ana    a   i-resiaentiai  ,  ^.^^^  ,  "oia  Must  Adhere  to  Writ." 

ties.  And  tiier*  were  some  murmurs  from  commission  have  agreed  that  no  su^  S^oSSitS^^ 

wiUiin  the  Reagan  administration  that  ^cense  need  be  given  to  mamtain  good  ^ J^r^'^^f^^"' 

such  a  response  amounted  to  an  over-  foreign  and  domotic  mteUigmce.  The  ^^  "J^^^I^^^^^  ^  ^,^ 

reaction  commission  headed  by  Vice  President  cla  must  adhbm  to  wtar 

It  rtnm  annpars    however    Mr    Presl-  RockefeUer,    in   fact.    CMlcluded   unani-  The  central  intelligence  Agency,  accordUig 

d^t.tStth?^tiv?SctioTto^  mously  tiiat  "Presidents  shoiUd  refi^  ^o'^m«  luC^' ^'^L^^ili^ 

proposals  is  shared  by  key  officers  at  the  from  du-erting  the  CIA  to  perform  what  ^o  P^^-;; -^^,'  '^^^l^^^f^^ 

highest  levels  within  the  Reagan  admin-  are  e^ntiaUy  mtenial  security  tasfas.  record  in  the  1970s  included  calculated  wnute 

Istration.  including  the  President  him-  The  CIA  should  resist  any  efforts,  what-  House-inspired  violations  of  that  charter, 

self  If  such  is  the  case,  It  is  very  good  ever  their  origin,  to  involve  it  again  in  cia  operatives  broke  into  the  office  of 

news  Indeed  ^'^^  imprc«)er  activities."  Oanlel    EUsbergs    psychiatrist    during    tbe 

If  there  was  one  danger  the  learned  On®  of  the  signatories  to  that  unani-  Pentagon  papers  controreMy.  A  cia 
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burgUrtzwd  DMnocratic  Natloiial  Headquar- 
t«n  and  precipitated  tbe  national  political 
upheaval  that  baa  since  oofse  to  be  known 
■Imply  as  Watergate 

Some  of  ttxe  most  painful  knowledge  to 
come  out  of  that  era  was  the  documented  ex- 
|Hott*Uon  that  comprocnised  the  integrity  of 
both  the  CIA  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
T«etlgatlon.  Both  engaged  In  covert  activities 
for  partisan  political  purposes  that  neither 
was  Intended  to  serve. 

The  necessary  secrecy  which  both  require  if 
they  are  to  operate  effectively  makes  It  diffi- 
cult to  monitor  their  compliance  with  re- 
strictions In  their  charters.  Nevertheless, 
severe  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  activi- 
ties of  both  after  the  reive4atlons  of  the  70s 
and  the  CIA  was  forbidden  to  engage  in  do- 
mestic surveillance,  surreptitious  entry  and 
other  covert  operations  more  properly  the 
function  of  the  FBI. 

Adm.  Bobby  Ray  Inman.  deputy  director  of 
the  CIA.  acknowledges  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration Is  now  considering  an  executive 
order  restming  such  authority  to  the  CIA. 
Adm.  In  man  Insists  that  all  this  is  stUl  under 
discussion  but  he  is  clearly  not  opposed  to 
the  idea. 

He  made  it  clear  that  he  believes  prema- 
tur«  revelation  of  the  discussions  was 
prompted  by  some  government  bureaucrats 
in  charge  of  supervising  intelligence  opera- 
tions to  prevent  abuses.  Adm.  Tnman  charac- 
terized them  as  "people  who  are  worried 
about  the  Impact  on  their  current  status  or 
Jobs." 

That  might  Indeed  be  the  case.  But  It  U 
also  very  possible  that  the  concern  of  such 
persons  might  be  a  genuine  fear  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  In  his  zeej  to  combat  terrorism 
and  foreign  espionage,  might  re-eeta^Ilsh  the 
conditions  that  Eillowed  such  cynical  abuse 
at  the  CIA's  mission  and  Its  agents. 

The  lesson  of  the  1970s  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten. The  subversion  of  that  era  was  not  of 
the  nation's  tntemal  security  but  of  the  CIA 
Itself.  Any  effort  by  citlaens  and  legislators  to 
prevent  its  recurrence  is  neither  needleaaly 
alarmist  nor  premature. 

Sow  or  Oi>auTToif  Chaos 

In  the  name  of  antl-terrorlsm,  some  people 
in  the  Re€«an  Administration  are  pushing  a 
proposal  to  put  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  back  into  the  business  of  spying  on 
Americans.  In  the  name  of  decency,  the  Presi- 
dent should  shoot  it  down. 

Only  that  would  reanirm  the  commitments, 
made  by  both  Presidents  Ford  and  Carter,  to 
maintaining  effective  Intelligence  without 
sacrificing  American  freedoms. 

The  circulating  proposal  would  revive  the 
tlm«.  not  long  past,  when  the  CJJi  thought 
nothing  of  opening  the  mall  of  Innocent  citi- 
zens. Illegally  searching  homes  and  Inflltrat- 
ing  poUtlcal  organizations.  When  Presidents 
Anally  cracked  down  on  thoee  abuses  It  cost 
the  nation  nothing  In  security. 

Tet  the  agency.  rMponding  to  a  Reagan 
White  House  call  for  Ideas  to  combat  terror- 
i«m.  proffered  a  new  executive  order  that 
would  clearly  bend  the  Constitution. 

There  is  a  dismaying  callousness  Implied 
here.  Do  those  promoting  the  idea  think  the 
nation  has  alreadv  forgotten  the  Huston  plan 
that  figured  so  prominently  in  the  Nixon  Im- 
peachment proceedings?  Do  they  tyiink  peo- 
ple do  not  remember  Operation  Chaos.  In 
which  the  C.I.A.  collected  flies  on  13.000  peo- 
ple and  Indexed  300.000  names  in  a  IrultleaB 
effort  to  link  domestic  dissenters  with  foreign 
espionage? 

Cleaning  up  after  Chaos  required  a  Presi- 
dential commission,  headed  by  former  Vice 
PiMldent  Nelson  RoCtefeller,  which  said  the 
C.I-A.  had  far  exceeded  its  legitimate  and 
lawful  function.  One  commission  member 
(Identified  by  it  as  a  political  commentator 
and  former  CaUIomla  Oovemor)  was  named 


Ranald  Reagan,  and  he  Joined  in  this  unani- 
mous recommendation: 

"Presidents  should  refrain  from  directing 
the  CJ.A.  to  perform  what  are  essentially 
Internal  security  tasks.  The  C.I.A.  should 
resist  any  efforts,  whatever  their  origin,  to 
Involve  It  again  in  such  Improper  activities." 

That  remains  good  advice  for  the  President 
and  the  Cl.A.  But  look  at  what  has  been 
suggested:  Eliminate  the  rule  that  required 
agents  investigating  citizens  to  use  the  least 
Intrusive  means  possible  .  .  .  Downgrade  the 
Attorney  General's  role  as  a  check  on  the 
legality  of  spying  techniques  .  .  .  Scratch  the 
need  to  show  cause  that  a  surveillance  target 
Is  engaged  in  subversion. 

In  the  last  day  or  so,  some  Important  sec- 
ond thoughts  have  surfaced.  Adm.  Bobby  In- 
man, who  is  leaving  the  directorship  of  the 
National  Security  Agency  to  become  the  No.  2 
man  at  CJ,A.,  says  he  fears  that  some  people 
will  hastily  commit  themselves  Ideologically 
before  they  understand  the  facts.  He  is  right. 
But  the  larger  lesson  remains  unchanged: 
Such  turnabouts  dramatize  once  again  the 
need  for  having  Congress  fix  the  rules,  in- 
stead of  leaving  them  vulnerable  to  the  stroke 
of  a  White  House  pen. 

Those  who  are  pushing  the  changes  say 
that  Increased  terrorism  at  home  and  abroad 
makes  them  necessary.  But  Operation  Chao3. 
and  the  Nixon  Administration's  short-lived 
Huston  plan,  were  also  Justified  as  responses 
to  terrorism.  The  new  spying  proposal 
amounts  to  an  open  call  for  Government 
lawlessness. 

At  least  Tom  Huston,  who  urged  President 
Nixon  to  permit  break-Ins  and  harassment  of 
political  dissidents,  conceded  that  his  pro- 
posals were  illegal  and,  If  discovered,  a  poten- 
tial soiu'ce  of  embarrassment.  Does  an  Ad- 
ministration headed  by  a  former  member  of 
the  Rockefeller  Commission  feel  no  such 
embarrassment?^ 


S.  724— TO  REMOVE  CERTAIN  LANDS 
FROM  THE  WICHITA  MOUNTAINS 
WILDLIFE  REFUGE.  OEXA. 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  legislation  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa, Senator  Nickles,  which  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  convey  90  acres 
of  land — part  of  the  Wichita  Mountains 
Wildlife  Refuge  near  Lawton,  Okla. — to 
the  Wichita  Mountains  Easter  Sunrise 
Service  Association. 

This  is  identical  to  legislation  which  I 
cosponsored  last  year  with  my  former 
colleague.  Senator  Bellmon.  Unfortu- 
nately, final  action  was  not  completed  on 
the  legislation  before  Congress  adjourned 
sine  die. 

The  legislation  provides  that  this  land 
may  be  held  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be 
used  for  public  recreational  and  cultural 
activities.  In  the  event  that  the  land  is 
no  longer  used  for  these  purposes,  title 
will  revert  back  to  the  U.S.  Government 
to  be  administered  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System. 

This  land  has  been  used  for  almost  50 
years  as  the  site  of  a  nationally  known 
Easter  sunrise  service.  This  service  is 
part  of  a  rich  historical  and  cultural 
heritage  which  is  cherished  by  Okla- 
homans  and  tens  of  thousands  of  out-of- 
State  visitors  who  travel  to  Lawton, 
Okla.,  each  year  to  view  this  pageant. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  site  is  maintained  as  the  location 
of  this  famous  Easter  spectacle. 

The  Wichita  Mountains  Easter  sun- 
rise service   was  started   by   the  Rev. 


Anthony  Mark  Wallock  in  1926  at  a  dif- 
ferent site  in  the  Wichita  Mountains.  The 
site  was  moved  in  1933  because  the  over 
20,000  persons  who  attended  could  not  be 
accommodated  at  the  smaller  location. 

From  its  inception,  the  pageant  has 
operated  by  the  policy  that  the  service 
would  always  be  nonsectarian  and  open 
to  all  persons. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  move 
the  site,  citizens  of  Lawton  and  nearby 
communities  joined  with  the  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  o£Sclals  in  State 
government  to  secure  Federal  assistsmce. 
First,  authority  was  granted  by  the  U.8. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  use  of 
about  160  acres  of  land  which  was  then 
part  of  the  Wichita  National  Forest. 
Later,  in  1936,  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  of  USDA  took  over  control  of 
the  land  which  Included  "The  Holy  City." 
as  it  was  referred  to  in  WPA  flies. 

At  still  a  later  date,  the  entire  area 
of  land  became  known  as  the  Wichita 
Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge  and  was  op- 
erated by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildhfe,  part  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

A  Federal  grant  of  $13,000  was  pro- 
vided to  make  the  site  ready  and  to  move 
props  to  the  new  location.  Then,  U.8. 
Senator  Elmer  Thomas  and  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative Jed  Johnson  went  to  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  with  corre- 
spondence and  resolutions  from  all  of 
Oklahoma's  major  cities  in  an  attempt  to 
convince  him  that  the  pageant  consti- 
tuted a  rich  historical  event  for  Okla- 
homans  and  all  Americans. 

A  grant  of  $94,000  from  Federal  funds 
was  unconditionally  set  aside  for  the 
pageant.  It  was  handled  through  the 
Lawton  Chamber  of  Commerce  since  no 
organization  representing  the  service 
had  been  incorporated  up  to  that  time. 
The  WPA  completed  buildings  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Holy  City.  A  ceremony  to 
celebrate  their  completion  and  to  dedi- 
cate the  facilities  was  held  on  March  31, 
1935. 

By  this  time,  the  Wichita  Mountains 
Easter  Sunrise  Association  had  been  in- 
corporated. On  December  15,  1936,  the 
association  accepted  the  release  of  the 
buildings  and  Improvements  from  the 
WPA,  accepting  full  responsibility  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  these  fa- 
cilities. 

Several  important  changes  were  made 
In  1938,  the  year  in  which  over  180.000 
people  attended  and  heard  Senator 
Thomas  read  a  personal  message  from 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Be- 
cause of  the  early  arrival  of  so  many 
worshippers,  the  performance  was 
changed  into  an  all-night  service. 

Audiences  continued  to  grow.  Special 
buses  and  trains  brought  spectators  from 
all  directions.  In  1939,  30  large  buses 
were  used  to  take  visitors  out  to  the 
"Holy  City." 

The  entire  1939  service,  as  well  as  the 
one  in  1940,  was  broadcast  by  CBS. 

The  Reverend  Wallock  died  In  1948. 
and  the  pagesmt  was  turned  over  to  co- 
directors  who  continued  the  tradition. 

Directors  have  included  George  Hutch- 
ins.     Jimmy     Hysaw.     the     Reverend 
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Lambert  Orton,  Jack  Batten.  J.  O.  Smith, 
Craig  Plerson,  Dave  Sandstrom,  Col.  Jack 
Rhodes,  Millard  Coody,  Wes  Miller  and 
L.  A.  Ellis. 

It  was  the  Reverend  Wallock's  life- 
long dream  that  a  statue  of  Christ  be 
erected  as  part  of  the  Holy  City  site. 
Children  of  the  area  were  asked  to  do- 
nate pennies  toward  a  fund  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  1970.  the  association  began  a  new 
drive  to  secure  funds  for  the  statue.  The 
fund  was  started  with  the  money  which 
had  been  saved  from  chlldrens'  pennies. 
Dedication  of  the  statue  was  held  on 
November  9, 1975. 

All  funds  used  to  operate  the  pageant 
are  donated  by  private  sources. 

Mr.  President,  this  Easter  Sunrise 
Service  means  a  great  deal  to  all  Okla- 
homans  and  to  visitors  who  attend  every 
year.  For  many  years,  the  pageant  has 
operated  on  a  use  permit  granted  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  This 
legislation  would  provide  the  association 
with  the  assurance  that  lands  on  which 
the  Holy  City  Is  located  could  be  retained. 
It  offers  a  degree  of  certainty  to  pageant 
supporters  which  they  have  not  had  up 
until  this  time. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
supporting  this  bill.* 


BYE,  SCHOOL  LUNCHES  FOR 
THE  TRULY  NEEDY 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  recently  written  by  Marshall  Matz. 
Mr.  Matz  was  formerly  general  counsel 
to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs.  He  has  written 
a  very  thoughtful  article  on  the  impact 
of  cuts  in  child  nutrition  programs  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  Before  we 
vote  on  these,  I  would  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  repercussions 
Matz  has  discussed  in  this  article.  I  ask 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  foUows: 
Bte,  School  Lunches  ros  tbe  Tbttlt  Needy 
(By  Marshall  L.  Matz) 

Wasbimcton. — Wlxlle  seeking  to  cut  $1,575 
billion  from  the  $3,918  billion  chUd-nutrltlon 
budget  in  fiscal  1982,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  listed  school  lunches  for  the  "truly 
needy"  as  one  of  seven  programs  that  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  drive  to  reduce  Federal 
spending.  On  the  contrary,  poor  children  will 
be  affected,  for  millions  who  qualify  for  a 
free  or  reduced-price  lunch  under  the  nutri- 
tion program  stand  to  be  lopped  from  It. 

Oranting  that  the  Administration  Is  pro- 
ceeding in  good  faith.  It  appears  that  Its 
analysis  of  the  lunch  program  Is  being  lim- 
ited to  only  one  dimension:  direct  Federal 
support  to  the  states  for  free  lunches. 

Students  qualifying  for  a  reduced-price 
lunch  are  not  being  considered  "tnily  needy." 
and  the  Federal  subsidy  for  such  lunches 
would  be  slashed  substantially.  Though  some 
six  million  middle-class  students — those 
whose  family  of  four  earns  more  than  $15,630 
a  year — are  likely  to  drop  out  of  the  program 
because  of  dramatic  Increases  in  lunch  orices, 
the  Administration  apnarently  considers  this 
Irrelevant  to  the  availability  of  the  program 
to  the  poor.  However,  as  particlnation  droos, 
many  schools,  unable  to  finance  the  pro- 
grams or  unwilling  to  continue  them  because 
they  no  longer  serve  all  the  students,  wlU  end 


them,  and  they  will  be  lost  to  tbe  entire  com- 
munity, including  the  poor.  Overall,  of  the  27 
million  in  the  program,  conservatively  nine 
million  can  be  expected  to  drop  out  or  be 
forced  out. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  commodity- 
support  program  constitutes  a  major  part  of 
the  proposed  cutback  In  general  assistance. 
Commodity  support,  unlike  cash  assistance, 
cannot  be  divided  between  free  and  paid 
meals.  The  commodities  (such  as  potatoes, 
peaches,  ground  beef)  are  shipped  in  bulk 
to  the  states  and  then  to  schools;  it  is  not 
possible  for  cooks  to  use  different  amotmts 
of  such  commodities  in  preparing  free  meals 
and  paid  meals.  Thus,  the  commodity  cut  will 
be  felt  across  the  board,  affecting  poor  chil- 
dren receiving  free  lunches  along  with  every- 
one else. 

Not  considered  in  the  President's  dalm  tbat 
the  $1,676  bUllon  cut  will  not  hurt  the  "truly 
needy"  is  the  effect  on  lunches  of  the  A<ta]ln- 
istration's  proposal  to  deduct  the  coat  of 
school  meals  from  a  person's  food-stamp  al- 
lotment. This  request,  labeled  a  "food-stamp 
cut,"  seems  to  be  viewed  as  irrelevant  to  the 
lunch  program.  Other  assistance  called  "non- 
essential" Includes  nutrition  education  and 
training,  as  well  as  equipment  assistance  to 
schools,  both  of  which  benefit  the  poor. 

Under  current  law,  the  general  subsidy  for 
each  lunch  served  In  the  1961-82  school  year 
(fiscal  1962)  will  be  39.6  cents  per  student 
per  meal  in  cash  and  commodities.  If  the 
Administration's  proposals  are  enacted,  the 
39.6  cent  subsidy  will  be  completely  elimi- 
nated and  the  cost  of  a  lunch  can  be  expected 
to  approximately  double.  It  Is  this  cut  tbat 
represents  the  bulk  of  the  child-nutrltton 
savings.  It  is  also  this  modest  subsidy  to 
middle-class  students  that  has  prevented  the 
lunchroom  from  becoming  economically  and. 
In  some  cases,  racially  segregated. 

The  school-lunch  program  operates  like  a 
business.  It  receives  income  frcnn  four 
sources—Federal,  at«i,te,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  students — and  if  income  does 
not  equal  expenses,  local  programs  will  close. 
Unlike  food  stamps  or  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  the  lunch  program  does 
not  Involve  direct  payment  to  Individuals. 
All  income,  from  whatever  sources,  goes  Into 
the  same  school-lunch  cash  register.  It  la 
not  possible  to  withdraw  $1,675  billion  from 
the  chlld-nutritlon  budget  and  recksonably 
expect  tbat  the  poor  will  not  be  affected. 

The  Federal  effort  to  eliminate  child  mal- 
nutrition dates  back  at  least  to  the  creation. 
In  1946,  of  the  national  school-limch  pro- 
gram. Since  then,  the  Federal  conmUtment  to 
child  nutrition  has  grown  steadily,  along  with 
the  evidence  of  its  success.  When  a  team  of 
medical  doctors  returned  in  the  late  1970's  to 
the  poor  rural  counties  they  had  vijited  10 
years  earlier  to  determine  if  any  progress  had 
been  made  in  combating  hunger,  they  con- 
cluded, and  reported  to  Congress:  "Our  first 
and  overwhelming  impression  is  that  there 
are  far  fewer  grossly  malnourished  in  this 
country  today  than  there  were  10  years  ago." 
Their  report  attributed  the  progress  directly 
to  Federal  nutrition  programs. 

America's  nutaltlon  programs  have  been 
amazmgly  successful,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  social -policy  endeavor.  The  "war 
on  hunger,"  originally  declared  by  Preslden't 
Richard  M.  Nixon  in  1969,  has  been  an  un- 
sung bipartisan  success  story  that  has  dra- 
maiCtc&lly  reduced  malnutrition  and  increased 
human  productivity.  It  is  Incumbent  on 
those  who  advocate  cutting  back  our  nutri- 
tion programs  to  show  that  such  changes 
will  not  reverse  the  progress  we  have  made.9 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSBTY 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Sim- 
day,  we  marked  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Ana- 


toly  Shcharansky,  the  Soviet  Jewish  ac- 
tlvisit  whose  convicticm  triggered  a  last- 
ing political  and  public  outcry. 

In  1973,  Anatoly  Shcharansky  first 
submitted  his  application  for  a  visa  to 
Israel.  At  that  time,  he  was  refused  on 
the  grounds  that  he  possessed  classified 
information.  He  was  repeatedly  denied 
permission  to  emigrate  on  the  same 
groimds  regardless  oi  the  known  fact 
that  the  institute  in  which  he  was  w<h*- 
ing  as  a  computer  technologist  did  not 
deal  with  classified  information. 

He  became  active  in  the  Helsinki 
Watch  Committee  in  Moscow  in  1976  and 
was  soon  the  victim  of  harassment  by 
the  Soviet  secret  police,  the  KGB.  In 
March  1977.  he  was  arrested  on  charges 
of  treason  and  placed  in  solitary  confine- 
ment in  Moscow's  Lefortovo  Prison. 

Recently,  his  mother.  Ida  Biilgrom. 
who  I  met  while  I  was  in  the  Soviet  Union 
In  1979,  has  reported  that  she  has  learned 
from  Anatoly  that  all  of  his  family  meet- 
ings fcH- 1981  have  been  canceled  and  that 
he  will  be  able  to  write  only  one  letter 
every  2  months  instead  of  the  two  letters 
per  month  he  was  previously  permitted. 
He  was  told  that  he  cannot  include  mes- 
sages in  his  letters  to  his  wife  and  friends 
as  he  has  been  able  to  do  in  the  past,  and 
he  was  told  that  many  of  his  mother's 
letters  to  him  are  being  withheld  by  the 
prison  authorities. 

It  appears  that  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
Is  being  punished  more  severely  than  tn 
the  past.  A  recent  article  In  the  New  York 
"nmes,  fr<xn  one  of  Its  Moscow  corre- 
spondents, Anthonv  Austin,  further  de- 
scribes Shcharansky's  situation.  I  aak 
that  the  article  be  reprinted  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  the  treatment  of  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky  is  demonstrative  of  the 
continued  disdain  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment for  the  human  rights  of  those  per- 
sons in  the  Soviet  Union  who  possess 
views  contrary  to  those  dictated  by  tbe 
Soviet  Government.  We  must  continue 
to  focus  attention  on  the  problems  faced 
by  reUgious  minorities  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  by  those  who  have  expressed 
their  desire  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  those  who  wish  to  be  reunited 
with  their  family  members  outside  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Perhaps  our  continued  expressions  of 
outrage  will  encourage  the  Soviet  Unlcxi 
to  uphold  the  agreements  they  have 
made  with  the  other  nations  wtaidi  hmvc 
signed  the  Helsinki  accords  to  reoognlw 
and  provide  basic  human  rights  and 
religious  freedom  to  its  citizens. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  tbe  New  Toiic  TliDes,  Mar.  S,  1981] 

SHCHABAIfSKT   Is  PLACXD   Ilf   LOCKUP  WiTHUi 

His  Laaoa  Caxp  xv  Somr 
(By  Anthony  Austin) 

Moscow,  March  4. — Anatoly  B.  Shcharan- 
sky, a  convicted  dissident,  has  been  placed 
in  a  prison  inside  the  labor  camp  where  ha 
Is  serving  a  13-year  sentence  on  charges  of 
treason  and  espionage,  his  brother,  Leonid, 
said  today. 

"We  suspected  as  much  when  we  received 
a  letter  from  him  recently  telling  us  that  he 
now  has  more  time  to  read  and  that  he  la 
allowed  to  write  us  once  every  two  months,** 
Leonid  Shcharansky  said.  "That  Is  the  quota 
for  people  in  prison.  Up  to  then,  be  was  al- 
lowed to  write  twice  a  month  " 
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L>onl<l  Sbctaumnaky  said  he  and  hla 
mother.  Id*  Mllgrom,  inquired  two  days  ago 
at  the  Moacow  office  that  admlnlaters  labor 
eunpa.  and  "they  confirmed  to  us  that  my 
brother  has  been  In  prUon  since  December." 

"They  said  they  did  not  know  why  he  was 
put  In  prison  but  would  ask."  he  said,  "al- 
though they  added  that  they  would  not  nec- 
eaaarlly  pass  the  information  on." 

Mrs.  Mllgrom  and  Leonid  Shcharansky 
were  permitted  to  nslt  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
In  the  labor  camp,  near  Perm,  last  April. 
They  reported  that  bis  health,  which  earlier 
had  caxised  them  worry,  was  improving,  and 
that  he  was  learning  metal  working. 

Auatoly  Shcharansky.  a  computer  tech- 
nician, has  been  active  In  the  human  rights 
and  Jewish  emigration  movements.  Accused 
In  the  Oovemment  newspaper  Izvestla  of 
betraying  secrets  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  he  was  picked  up  by  the  security 
police  In  March  1977  and  was  held  Incom- 
municado In  Moscow's  Lefortovo  Prison  until 
his  trial  In  July  1978.  He  was  convicted  of 
treason,  espionage  and  antl-Sovlet  agitation 
and  was  sentenced  to  three  years  In  prison 
followed  by  10  years  in  labor  camp.  A  prison 
tarm  la  considered  a  harsher  sentence  than 
a  tarm  in  labor  camp.« 


AN  ETHICS  CODE 


•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Ethics  Committee,  mandated  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  109.  is  engaged  in  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct.  As  chairman  of  the 
Ethics  Committee,  the  review  has  given 
me  a  chance  to  reflect  on  the  concept  of 
an  Ethics  Code.  It  seems  of  paramount 
importance  that  the  Senate  maintain 
and  foster  a  positive  concept  of  ethics 
for  the  institution  and  the  public. 

An  Ethics  Code  should  be  a  statement 
of  ethical  concerns  as  well  as  specific 
prohibitions  for  their  enforcement.  Cur- 
rently, however,  this  is  not  the  case.  Our 
present  Ethics  Code.  Senate  Resolution 
110,  Is  basically  legalistic  and  prohibi- 
tive in  nature,  and  Is  devoid  of  any  sub- 
stantive discussion  of  ethics. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Senate 
Ethics  Code  has  come  to  mean  rules  or 
regxilations  of  an  accusatory  nature 
which,  in  some  way,  are  supposed  to  in- 
fluence Members  to  be  ethical  and  deter 
those  who  contemplate  unethical  be- 
havior. 

Although  the  present  Code  of  Rules 
may  have  an  impact  "after-the-fact"  as 
a  standard  to  Judge  unethical  conduct 
by.  It  does  Uttle  to  promote  a  positive 
understanding  of  ethics  or  build  a  tra- 
dition of  ethical  considerations.  The 
presoit  code  only  sets  forth  prohibited 
c<»iduct  without  any  substantive  men- 
tion of  ethics.  I  consider  this  a  basic 
flaw  because  it  confuses  the  purpose  of 
an  Ethics  Code. 

If  the  Ethics  Committee  is  to  achieve 
its  purpose  of  protecting  and  enforcing 
rtandards  of  instl^tutiwial  integrity,  an 
Ethics  Code  must*  go  beyond  the  scope 
of  prohibitive  rules. 

Ethics  must  be  understood  as  an  atti- 
tude and  a  way  of  thinking  rather  than 
merely  regulation  by  rule  of  law  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  a  set  of  prohibitions 
Is  not  an  ethical  standard,  but  what  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  such  prohibitions  pro- 
vide a  minimum  standard  for  ethics  in 
the  Senate.  An  Ethics  Code  must  go  be- 


yond the  letter  of  rules  to  ethical  prin- 
ciples. 

A  Code  of  Ethics  Is  In  large  part  a 
statement  of  our  ethical  beliefs.  Ethical 
standards  Eire  measured  not  so  much  by 
written  words,  but  more  by  our  indi- 
vidual and  collective  actions.  The  ethical 
character  of  the  Senate  is  the  sum  of 
our  individual  actions. 

In  conclusion,  I  contemplate  a  Senate 
Ethics  Code  as  a  much  broader  idea  that 
encompasses  not  only  specific  prohibi- 
tions, but  also  positive  statements  of 
ethics,  helping  to  rekindle  the  strong 
tradition  of  ethical  concern  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Every  Senator  has  an  ethical  duty 
not  to  compromise  the  public  trust. 

Any  breach  of  this  duty  weakens  the 
fabric  of  belief,  trust,  and  support  which 
contains  the  Senate  tradition. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  conduct  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise,  but  we  must,  as  a  unified 
body,  reassert  our  commitment  to  ethical 
standards  by  developing  an  Ethics  Code 
that  we  can  take  pride  In  and  comport 
with  our  own  without  legal  counsel  to 
guide  us  every  Inch  of  the  way. 

A  recent  article  by  the  Hastings  Cen- 
ter on  revising  the  U.S.  Senate  Code  of 
Ethics  has  come  to  my  attention  as  an 
excellent  attempt  of  thinking  through 
the  problems  of  the  present  Senate  Code 
of  Ethics.  I  do  not  endorse  every  aspect 
of  the  Hastings  Center  article  because  I 
do  not  agree  with  many  of  their  points 
of  view. 

Yet,  I  think,  the  article  could  be  very 
valuable  to  Senators  in  taking  a  differ- 
ent approach  to  constructing  an  Ethics 
Code  for  the  Senate.  The  observations 
made  In  the  article  may  be  helpful  in 
our  attempt  to  restate  the  ethical  tradi- 
tions of  the  Senate  through  a  new  code 
and  new  consciousness  of  principle. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  the 
Hastings  Center  article  with  my  col- 
leagues, I  ask  that  their  viewpoint  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
MoDKi,  Come  or  Ethics  roa  trx  VB.  Skn atx 

P>EAMBtX 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  In  order 
to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  representative 
government  and  to  sustain  the  confidence  of 
citizens  In  their  representatives,  hereby  es- 
tablishes a  Code  of  Ethics  that  shall  apply 
to  all  members. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  In- 
vests "all  leglslstlve  power"  in  the  Congress 
and,  together  with  other  laws  and  customs, 
provides  certain  standards  of  conduct  for 
Senators  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties.  Yet  the  Constitution,  law.  and  cus- 
tom remain  silent  on  many  activities  of  pub- 
lic life  that  may  be  wholly  Improper  or  at 
least  morally  dubious.  Without  abrogating 
the  discretion  that  Individual  Senators  must 
enjoy  In  determining  the  ways  In  which  each 
fulfills  the  public  trust,  the  Code  of  Ethics 
sets  forth  rules  that,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  shall  guide  the  judgment 
and  govern  the  conduct  of  each  of  Its  mem- 
bers. While  It  Is  not  the  function  of  this  code 
to  specify  the  means  of  its  Implementation 
and  enforcement,  it  Is  a  requirement  that 
such  means  responsibly  be  maintained  by 
the  Senate,  and  altered  from  time  to  time  as 
circumstances  require. 

The  Senate  as  a  body  and  Senators  as 
Individuals  are  entrusted  with  extraordinary 
power  and  responsibility.  With  this  great 
power  must  go  greater  obligation.  Both  the 


Senate  as  a  whole  and  Individual  Senators 
must  therefore  observe  standards  that  in 
some  cases  are  more  stringent  than  those 
that  apply  to  other  citizens,  to  other  public 
officials,  and  to  other  public  bodies. 

This  Code  of  Ethics  divides  the  moral  re- 
sponsibilities of  Senators  according  to  the 
principal  functions  Senators  serve  in  our  sys- 
tem of  democratic  government.  A  Senator  Is, 
at  once,  a  public  official,  a  representative  of 
his  or  her  constituents,  a  legislator,  a  col- 
league, an  employer,  and,  at  times,  a  candi- 
date for  a  renewed  term  of  office.  This  code 
is  based  on  the  understanding  that  these 
roles  can  be,  and  often  are.  different  from 
each  other,  however  much  they  may  overlap 
on  occasion.  This  code  does  not  Imply  that 
the  ojllgatlons  of  one  or  more  of  these  roles 
necessarily  always  take  precedence  over  oth- 
ers. On  the  contrary,  the  competing  moral 
requirements  of  the  different  roles  are  a 
major  source  of  ethical  dilemmas,  many  of 
which  wUl  admit  of  no  clear  resolution. 

In  the  broadest  of  their  roles.  Senators  are 
public  officials.  .\s  such,  they  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  to 
respect  the  constitutional  basis  of  American 
government  and  the  specific  constitutional 
foundations  for  the  office  of  Senator.  In  ad- 
dition, as  a  public  official,  a  Senator  should 
avoid  all  conflicting  interests  and  Infiuences 
that  might  undermine,  or  appear  to  under- 
mine. Independent  Judgment  on  behalf  of 
the  public  Interest. 

A  Senator  Is  also  a  representative  and  must 
be  accountable  to  the  public  and  accessible 
to  constituents.  The  official  activities  of  a 
Senator  must  be  open  to  scrutiny  by  the 
public  and  colleagues.  Senators  must  balance 
their  special  responsibility  to  constituents 
against  the  more  general  responsibility  to 
promote  the  public  Interest.  As  a  representa- 
tive, a  Senator  must  represent  constituents 
In  a  way  that  ensures  fairness,  is  consistent 
with  the  public  Interest,  and  avoids  even  the 
appearance  of  the  Influence  of  unacceptable 
special  Interests. 

As  a  legislator,  a  Senator  must  act  to  pro- 
tect the  Integrity  of  the  legislative  process, 
and  to  promote  full  and  rational  discussion. 

As  an  employer  who  hires  and  supervises 
both  a  personal  staff  and  also  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate,  a  Senator  should  act 
In  a  Just  manner. 

As  a  candidate,  a  Senator  must  observe 
the  standards  of  civility  and  fairness  that 
should  mark  the  electoral  process  by  which 
democratic  citizens  choose  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  wUl  represent  them. 

No  code  of  ethics  can  anticipate  every 
moral  problem  that  a  Senator  may  encoun- 
ter. Nor  In  every  case  can  a  code  provide  rules 
of  such  precision  that  all  uncertainty  vrtll 
be  banished.  A  supplementary  body  of  regu- 
lations, to  which  the  code  frequently  refers. 
Imposes  more  speclflc  regulations  where  such 
specificity  Is  possible  and  desirable.  Each  of 
the  rules  Is  accompanied  by  a  comment.  The 
purpose  of  the  latter  Is  to.  elucidate  the 
meaning  of  the  rule  and  to  provide  Its  under- 
lying philosophical  and  ethical  rationale. 

Like  all  other  citizens,  a  Senator  must  be 
guided  by  conscience  and  by  general  moral 
principles.  The  purpose  of  this  code  Is  to 
provide  Senators  with  those  more  speclflc 
moral  standards  and  rules  that  will  serve  to 
guide  them  in  their  efforts  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  their  public  trust  as  representatives 
and  legislators.  Senators  will  face  difficult 
choices  and  conflicting  moral  demands.  An 
adherence  to  this  code  will  guide  Senators 
In  their  moral  decisions  and  will  help  assure 
citizens  that  Senators  remain  faithful  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  public  good. 

/.  The  Senator  aa  public  official 
Obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Law 

(1)  A  Senator  shall  uphold  and  obey  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
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of  America,  and  shall  cooperate  fully  In  their 
enforcement.  A  Senator  shall  disclose  to  the 
appropriate  authority  Information  that  pro- 
vides reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
person,  including  another  Senator,  has  com- 
mitted a  substantial  violation  of  law  that 
affects  the  Integrity  of  the  legislative  process. 
Comment 

It  U  axiomatic  that  one  holding  a  posi- 
tion of  public  trust  shares  the  obUgatlon  of 
every  citizen  to  observe  the  law  scrupu- 
lously. A  formal  admonition  to  Senators  to 
respect  this  obligation,  therefore,  may  seem 
to  restate  a  truism,  but  it  serves  an  Im- 
portant purpose  by  clearly  vesting  Juris- 
diction In  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  to  Investigate  allegations  of  illegal 
conduct.  Such  Jurisdiction  Is  appropriate, 
because  even  violations  of  law  that  have 
no  immediately  apparent  relevance  to  the 
discharge  of  Senatorial  duties  can  signifi- 
cantly Impair  public  confidence  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  government.  Through  Rule 
1(1),  the  Senate  preserves  the  option  of  im- 
posing Its  own  sanctions  on  Senators  whose 
conduct  manifests  their  disregard  for  or  de- 
fiance of  the  law,  whether  or  not  this  con- 
duct has  been  penalized  by  other  authori- 
ties. The  use  of  the  term  "laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America"  is  intended  to  In- 
clude the  laws  of  those  states  and  munici- 
palities that  may  apply  to  a  particular  Sen- 
ator. 

The  second  section  of  Rule  1(1)  ad- 
dresses the  troubling  situation  of  a  Senator 
who  has  a  firm  basis  for  believing  that  a 
colleague  or  an  associate  has  breached  the 
law.  Our  society  has  a  long  tradition  of  re- 
pugnance toward  any  kind  of  "informer" 
principle,  and  most  citizens  feel  no  special 
obligation  to  expose  misconduct.  But  public 
officials  should  hold  themselves  to  a  higher 
standard.  What  may  appear  to  a  single  Sen- 
ator as  an  Isolated  Instance  of  poor  Judg- 
ment could,  after  systematic  investigation, 
prove  part  of  a  pattern  of  malfeasance  with 
serious  consequences  for  the  nation.  Thus, 
Senators  are  enjoined  to  reveal  lUlclt  be- 
havior that  might  have  such  consequences — 
e.g.,  bribery  or  perjury — on  the  part  of  lobby- 
ists, staff,  and  Senate  officers  as  well  as 
fellow  S«?natcrs.  Rule  1(1)  in  no  way  sug- 
gests that  Senators  should  overract  to  sus- 
picion or  rumor,  nor  Is  It  applicable  to 
trifling  Infractions.  Its  purpose  Is  simply  to 
compensate  for  the  natural  reluctance  to 
perform  a  distasteful  task  by  reminding  Sen- 
ators of  their  duty,  in  this  as  In  all  circum- 
stances, to  keep  the  public  Interest  para- 
mount. 

Promotion  of  the  Public  Interest 
(2)  A  Senator  shall  strive  to  promote  the 
public  Interest  and  the  common  good  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Sena- 
torial office  Is  a  public  trust  requiring  that 
a  Senator  shall  not  subordinate  the  public 
interest  to  the  particular  interests  of  any 
Individual,  party,  region,  class,  or  group. 
Comment 

Although  Senators  are  elected  by  the  cit- 
izens of  a  particular  state,  their  actions  and 
decisions  have  a  direct  and  significant  ef- 
fect on  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  the  office  of  Senator  Imposes  on 
the  Indlvdlual  who  holds  It  a  public  trust 
and  a  public  responsibility  In  the  broadest 
sense.  Like  other  federal  offlcltJs.  Senators 
must  have  as  their  primary  concern  the 
well-belne  of  the  nation  as  a  w'^ole.  In  de- 
fining this  primary  obligation,  the  national 
scope  of  a  Senator's  le^slatlve  and  ooUcv- 
maklng  authority,  and  not  the  narrower 
basis  of  Us  or  her  electoral  selection,  is 
determinative. 

As  a  practical  matter.  Senators  are  faced 
with  the  difficult  tasks  of  balancing  the  dif- 
ferent and  sometimes  conflicting  interests 
of  various  groups  in  the  society  and  of  as- 


sessing the  differential  impact  of  laws  and 
policies  on  various  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation. By  Itoelf,  an  UijuucUon  to  pr,j^u.e 
the  public  Interest  provides  neither  a  for- 
mula for  simplifying  these  judgments  nor  a 
substantive  definition  of  what  "the  public 
Interest"  requires.  This  can  only  be  done 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  must  be  sensi- 
tive to  changing  clrcunutances.  But  as  an 
explicit  statement  of  a  Senator's  obligation 
to  be  constantly  attentive  to  the  broadest 
Implications  and  the  wide-ranging  Impact 
or  his  or  her  official  acts,  this  Hule  uoeo 
define  the  frame  of  mind  within  which  a 
Senator  should  make  these  judgments,  and 
It  requires  that  a  Senator  be  on  guard 
against  legislative  decisions  that  are  con- 
sistently and  systematically  biased  In  favor 
of  some  narrow  interests  or  some  partic- 
ular group. 

In  legislation  and  policy  pertaining  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  a  Senator's  of- 
ficial actions  affect  not  only  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  but  the  citizens  of  other 
nations  as  well.  When  they  are  acting  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy.  Senators  may  prop- 
erly give  precedence  to  the  public  Interest 
and  common  good  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  However,  this  responsibility 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  broader  objec- 
tive of  promoting  Justice,  peace,  and  human 
well-being  throughout  the  world,  and  a 
Senator  should  strive  to  respect  and  pro- 
tect the  human  rights  of  all  persons  in- 
dependent of  their  national  affiliations. 
Use  of  Office  for  Private  Oaln 

(3)  A  Senator  shall  not  use  the  office  for 
private  gain. 

(a)  A  Senator  shall  not  promote  legisla- 
tion or  otherwise  use  the  office  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enhancing  personal  financial  Inter- 
ests or  those  of  his  or  her  Immediate  family. 

(b)  A  Senator  shall  not  knowingly  accept 
any  gift  that  mlgtvt  Influence  improperly, 
or  that  might  reasonably  appear  to  Influ- 
ence Imoroperly.  his  or  her  conduct  of  of- 
fice; and  a  Senator  shall  obey  the  limitations 
and  disclosure  regulations  established  by  the 
Senate  nertalnlng  to  the  receipt  of  permis- 
sible gifts. 

(c)  A  Senator  shall  obey  the  lUnltatlons 
and  disclosure  regulations  ertabllsbed  by  the 
Senate  pertaining  to  the  acceptance  of 
honoraria. 

(d)  A  Senator  shall  not  maintain,  or  have 
maintained  for  personal  use.  an  unofficial 
office  account:  and  a  Senator  shall  obey  the 
regulations  established  by  the  Senate  per- 
taining to  the  reimbursement  of  office 
expenses. 

Comment 

The  prlncloles  of  the  American  democratic 
tradition  demand  that  government  never 
serve  as  an  Instrument  for  the  exclusive 
beneflt  of  a  few  but  that  tt  serve  to  promote 
and  enhance  the  well-being  of  the  nation  aa 
a  whole.  Considerations  oT  personal  pain 
must  therefore  never  be  allowed  to  distort  a 
S?Ha»or's  commitment  to  the  nnjmo^lon  of 
the  public  good.  Moreover,  a  Senator  muat 
carefully  avoid  situations  that  create  the  ap- 
pearance that  motives  of  nersonal  gain  are 
Infli'en-^ne  his  or  her  official  conduct.  The 
four  suboarBCTaohs  of  this  Rule  contain 
speclflc  prohibitions  relating  to  these  gen- 
eral concerns. 

First.  Senators  must  not  abuse  their  pub- 
lic trust  by  uslne;  the  authorltv.  prerogatlTes. 
and  resources  of  their  official  position  to  fur- 
ther their  own  financial  Interests  or  the  fi- 
nancial Interests  of  their  Immediate  family. 
Subparagraph  (a)  of  this  Rule  supplements 
federal  bribery  statutes  and  follows  the  prec- 
edent of  earlier  Senate  rules  in  prohibiting 
this  abuse. 

Second,  gifts  to  Senators  by  parties  with 
a  direct  interest  In  the  legislative  nroceas  in- 
herently raise  questions  of  propriety  and  im- 


proper Influence.  The  gift  relatlonahlp  nat- 
urally creates  sentiments  of  gratitude  and 
reciprocity  In  the  recipient.  In  private  ills 
these  sentiments  are  important  human  vir- 
tues, and  no  one  would  want  to  discourage 
Senators  fiom  acting  on  them  under  the 
proper  circumstances.  However,  the  extraor- 
dinary authority  and  power  of  a  Senator's 
position  In  the  govermnent  invite  the  "tij^t— 
of  the  gift  relatlonstilp  for  political  ends,  and 
those  sentiments  of  gratitude  toward  tbs 
donor  that  are  laudable  in  private  life  may 
weU  distort  the  judgment  of  even  the  most 
conscientious  public  official. 

Therefore,  both  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  Improper  ipfiuence  of  special  Interests 
In  the  legislative  process  and  to  protect 
Senators  from  unwarranted  stisplclons  that 
they  have  been  influenced  improperly.  It  i» 
necessary  to  circumscribe  the  receipt  of  gifts 
within  weU -defined  and  narrow  limits.  Sub- 
paragraph (b)  of  this  Rule  provides  a  gen- 
eral guideline  that  requires  a  Senator  to  be 
on  guard  against  accepting  gifts,  from  any 
source,  which  might  reasonably  be  thought 
to  be  offered  In  an  attempt  to  exert  im- 
proper influence,  and  It  further  requires  a 
Senator  to  obey  the  Senate  regulations  por- 
talnlng  to  gifts. 

Third,  the  acceptance  of  honoraria,  like 
the  receipt  of  gifts,  may  raise  questions  of 
Improper  influence  and  the  misuse  of  oflloe 
for  financial  gain.  Moreover,  activities  Involv- 
ing honoraria  ordinarily  bring  a  Senator 
Into  contact  only  with  the  most  well-off  and 
advantaged  members  of  his  or  her  constit- 
uency, and,  without  regulation,  the  receipt 
of  honoraria  might  create  an  incentive  for 
a  Senator  to  aUocate  too  much  time  to  this 
segment  of  the  constituency.  (See  Rule  n- 
(2)  (a). I  Thus  It  Is  appropriate  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  limit  and  regulate  this  practice.  Sub- 
paragraph (c)  of  this  Rule  requires  a  Sen- 
ator to  obey  Senate  regulations  iiertalnlng 
to  the  acceptance  of  honoraria. 

Fourth,  the  use  of  private  funds  and  "un- 
official accounts"  to  defray  expenses  Incurred 
In  connection  with  the  conduct  of  office 
also  raises  questions  of  propriety  and  creates 
the  appearance  of  improper  Influence.  Sub- 
paragraph (d)  of  this  Rule  Is  based  upor 
the  principle  that.  In  general,  official  ex- 
penses should  be  paid  for  by  public  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  that  purpose 
Thus  It  prohibits  the  maintenance  and  i)se 
of  tmoffidal  accounts  and  requires  that  a 
Senator  obey  Senate  regulations  concern- 
ing those  funds  that  may  be  used  to  defray 
official  expenses. 

Performance  of  Official  Duties  and  Outside 
Activities 

(4)  A  Senator  shall  devote  full  time  and 
attention  to  the  performance  of  oflldal  du- 
ties. A  Senator  shall  not  engage  In  any  out- 
side business  or  professional  activity  or  em- 
ployment, whether  for  comp>ensatlon  or  not. 
that  Is  Inconsistent  or  In  conflict  with  tbs 
conscientious  performance  of  official  duties: 
and  a  Senator  shall  observe  the  regulations 
established  by  the  Senate  pertaining  to 
business  and  professional  activities. 
Comment 

The  complexity  and  volume  of  public  busi- 
ness that  comes  before  the  Senate  demand 
that  a  Senator  devote  full  time  and  atten- 
tion to  official  duties  Legislation  at  the  fed- 
eral level  Is  not  a  part-time  or  occasional 
endeavor.  Senatorial  office  demands  total 
commUment  and  ded'catlon  to  onerous  and 
time-consumln?  resoonslblUtles  that  are  an 
Inheren*  oart  of  that  office. 

This  Rt'le  stops  short  of  Imposing  a  total 
prohibition  on  all  private  business  or  pro- 
fessional activities.  But  It  does  prohibit 
those  activities  that  Involve  conflicts  of  In- 
terest and  th'»s  are  Incompatible  with  the 
conscientious  performance  of  official  duties. 
And.  In  the  case  of  permissible  outside  busi- 
ness or  professional  aetlvltlss,  tt  floss  raquli* 
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thkt  a  Senator  not  allow  such  •ctlvUles  to 
d«tr»ct  from  the  conscientious  performance 
oX  ofllclal  duties.  This  Rule  also  requires  a 
tenator  to  comply  with  the  specific  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Senate  pertaining 
to  outside  earned  income  and  private  pro- 
lawlonal  activities. 

//.  The  Senator  as  rrpresentative 
Public  AccountabUlty 
(1)  A  Senator  ahaU  be  accountable  to 
eonatltuents,  colleagues,  and  other  public 
oaelals  by  promoting  public  scrutiny  of  of- 
ficial activities  and  by  revealing  information 
that  will  enable  constituents  to  make  in- 
formed judgments  concerning  the  Senator's 
conduct  of  office. 

(a)  A  SeoAtor  shall  obey  the  limitations 
and  dlacloaure  regulations  established  by  the 
Senate  pertaining  to  financial  assets  and  in- 
twwts. 

(b)  A  Senator  shall  disclose,  upon  reason- 
able request,  his  or  her  vote  on  any  legisla- 
tive matter. 

(0)  A  Senator  shall  discloae  organlzaUonal 
aflllatlons  and  such  othw  matters  to  the 
same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner  that 
Congress  requires  officers  of  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches  to  make  them  public. 
Comment 

In  a  detoocratlc  society  representatives 
act,  at  least  partly,  as  agents  of  those  they 
represent.  While  there  Is  room  for  discretion 
and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  representa- 
tives. Senators  must  always  be  responsive  to 
those  represented  and  always  accountable 
for  their  actions  to  those  on  whose  behalf 
they  act.  In  addition,  as  members  of  a  col- 
lective body  and  as  public  officials,  they 
miMt  be  accountable  to  their  colleagues  and 
other  public  officials. 

It  Is  not  sufficient  that  a  Senator  believe 
he  or  she  Is  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
best  Interests  of  constituents  or  the  general 
public.  A  Senator  must  provide  the  Informa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  which  his  or  her  activi- 
ties can  be  independently  scrutinized  and 
Judgment  passed.  Such  judgment,  whether 
pasMd  by  the  electorate  or  a  Senator's  col- 
leagues, is  only  reasonable  If  based  on  those 
factors  relevant  to  assessing  the  conduct  of 
a  Senator.  Citizens  must  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  possible  biases  that  may  affect  a 
Senator's  judgments  and  actions. 

The  requirement  of  full  public  financial 
disclosure  is  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  an 
end  in  Itself.  The  evil  to  be  avoided  Is  that 
official  decisions  may  be  motivated  by  some- 
thing other  than  the  public  interest.  One 
concern  Is  that  the  personal  financial  inter- 
ests of  a  Senator  may  Influence  opinions  ana 
votes.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Senators 
divest  themselves  of  holdings  affected  by 
their  actions  or  abstain  from  voting  on  Is- 
sues that  affect  their  financial  interests.  But 
the  difficulty  of  delimiting  the  range  of  is- 
sues that  affect  a  Senator's  holdings,  as  well 
as  the  wish  not  to  deprive  constluents  of  full 
representation,  have  led  the  Senate  to  dis- 
closure as  the  preferable  method  to  deter 
conflicts  of  interest  with  respect  to  financial 
assets.  Q\ilt«  Independently,  such  disclosure 
serves  to  promote  public  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  representative  process. 

The  requirement  of  disclosure  is  compati- 
ble with  there  being  instances  in  which  a 
Senator  faces  such  an  obvious  conflict  of  in- 
terest that  the  public  Interest  will  be  best 
served  by  abstention  from  consideration  and 
voting,  or  by  divestiture. 

No  information  can  be  more  relevant  to  a 
reasoned  judgment  of  a  Senator  than  his  or 
her  voting  record.  While  the  practice  of  vot- 
ing ofl-the-record  may  sometimes  be  desir- 
able, citizens  have  the  right  to  know  what 
official  position  a  Senator  has  taken  on  im- 
portant legislative  Issues.  Finally,  knowledge 
of  a  Senator's  organizational  afllUatlons  per- 
mits colleagues  and  constituents  to  form  a 
more  complete  picture  of  the  Interests,  pre»- 


sures.  and  loyalties  influencing  a  Senator's 
opinions  and  decisions. 

Protection  of  Constituents'  Interests 
(3)  A  Senator  shall  protect  and  promote 
the  legitimate  Interests  of  all  the  constitu- 
ents he  or  she  represents.  A  Senator  shall 
strive  In  all  cases  to  ensure  that  these  In- 
terests are  given  a  full  and  fair  hearing  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Senate. 

(a)  A  Senator  shall  be  accessible  to  all 
constituents  in  order  to  become  aware  of 
their  views  on  Issues  that  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senate.  A  Senator  shall 
take  special  care  to  attend  to  the  needs  and 
Interests  oif  those  Individuals  or  groups  that 
might  not  otherwise  obtain  due  considera- 
tion. 

(b)  Upon  reasonable  request,  a  Senator 
shall  assist  all  oonstltuenU  in  their  trans- 
actions with  federal  agencies.  A  Senator 
shall  obey  the  regulations  established  by  the 
Senate  pertaining  to  such  assistance. 

Conunent 

The  democratic  system  of  representative 
government  In  the  United  States  assumes 
that  Senators  will  serve  the  needs  and  legit- 
imate Interests  of  their  constituents.  When 
a  Sen&voT  acts  in  an  official  capacity,  he  or 
she  acts  on  behalf  of  and  In  the  name  of 
constltueats:  they  "constitute"  his  or  her 
authority.  At  the  same  time,  a  Senator's 
decisions  affect  not  only  his  or  her  own 
constituents  but  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and 
therefore  a  Senator  must  also  serve  the 
public  interest  in  the  broadest  sense.  Rule 
1(2)  addresses  this  latter  dimension  of  a 
Senator's  duty,  and  the  present  Rule  cov- 
ers the  first  of  these  two  dimensions,  a 
Senator's  duty  to  constituents.  Three  points 
In  the  present  Rule  merit  special  emphasis. 

First,  a  Senator's  representa-tlonal  duty 
extends  to  all  of  his  or  her  constituents. 
This  duty  is  not  limited  to  a  particular  class 
of  persons  within  a  state,  such  as  the  class 
of  registered  voters,  the  members  of  one 
political  party,  or  the  most  well  organized 
and  vocil.  A  Senator  may  encounter  strong 
pressures  to  favor  suoh  groups,  but  these 
pressures  must  be  resisted  because  such 
favoritism  violates  a  l>aslc  principle  of  the 
dentocratlc  system.  In  that  system,  once 
elected,  a  Senator  becomes  the  representa- 
tive of  all  the  people  In  that  state,  not  Just 
the  representative  of  those  who  voted  for 
or  helped  to  elect  him  or  her.  A  Senator's 
failure  to  uphold  this  principle,  the  failure 
to  trar*3form  the  partiality  of  candidacy 
Into  the  Impartiality  of  office.  Is  a  serlotis 
breach  of  public  trust.  It  harms  members  of 
the  electoral  opposition  and  nonpartlclpants 
by  denying  these  Individuals  their  right  to 
effective  political  representation,  and  It 
undermines  the  authority  and  legitimacy  of 
the  Senaite  as  a  whole. 

Second,  an  Integral  part  of  a  Senator's 
representational  duty  Is  that  he  or  she  strive 
to  ensure  that  the  Interests  of  constituents 
are  called  to  the  attention  of  other  Senators 
and  given  a  full  and  fair  hearing  In  the  leg- 
islative process.  Hence.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  Senators  simply  use  their  own  vote  to 
protect  and  promote  the  Interests  of  their 
constituents;  they  must  also  serve  as  the 
voice  of  those  Interests  during  all  stages  of 
the  legislative  process. 

Third,  a  Senator's  dual  obligation  as  a 
trustee  of  the  public  Interest  and  as  a  dele- 
gate of  constituents'  Interests  requires  care- 
ful judgment  and  a  conscientious  weighing 
of  legislative  alternatives.  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
the  code  that  the  present  Rule  and  Rule 
1(3)  be  Interpreted  as  mutually  reinforcing 
Imperatives.  Over  time,  a  Senator  who  con- 
sistently promotes  the  public  Interest  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  will  also  and  thereby 
serve  bls  an  effective  custodian  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  his  or  her  own  special  constituents. 
At  the  same    time,   experience    has  shown 


that  when  particular  constltuendee  lack  ef- 
fective and  active  representation  in  the  fed- 
eral legislature,  policies  skewed  In  favor  of 
tiioz«  better  repre^^ented  tend  to  result  and 
the  public  Interest  tends  not  to  be  served. 
The  Ideal  then  is  for  Senators  judiciously 
to  blend  their  responsibility  as  representa- 
tWes  with  their  rev°-i-»'-'i'"y  *^  public  of- 
ficials. Eowever.  should  a  particular  Instance 
of  Irreconcilable  conflict  arise  between  the 
requirements  of  the  public  Interest  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  and  the  special  Interests 
of  a  Senator's  constituency,  the  present  Rule 
should  be  Interpreted  so  that  a  Senator^ 
general  trust  as  a  public  official  and  his  or 
her  duty  to  the  public  Interest  as  set  forth 
In   Rule   1(2)    take   precedence. 

If  Senators  are  to  promote  and  give  voice 
to  the  interests  of  constituents,  they  ob- 
viously must  keep  Informed  about  those  in- 
terests and  remain  accessible  to  constituents. 
Subparagraph  (a)  of  the  present  Rule  ad- 
dresses these  responsibilities.  As  It  Is  a  Sen- 
ator's representational  duty  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  Interests  of  all  constituents,  so 
too  It  Is  a  Senator's  duty  to  be  familiar  with 
the  broad  spectrum  of  interests  and  opinions 
held  by  eonatltuents.  Circumstances  may  re- 
quire that  a  Senator  take  special  steps  to 
discharge  this  Important  responsibility  since 
sole  reliance  on  ordinary  channels  of  com- 
munication and  access  may  work  to  the  un- 
just disadvantage  of  the  least  Influential  and 
the  least  well-off.  Subparagraph  (a)  of  the 
present  Rule  requires  that  a  Senator  be  on 
guard  against  this  sort  of  de  facto  dlsen- 
franchlsement  of  any  constituents. 

Often  a  Senator  will  be  called  upon  to 
assist  constituents  In  their  dealings  with  the 
federal  government.  Properly  undertaken, 
this  Is  an  appropriate  service  that  a  Senator 
should  make  available  to  those  constituents 
who  request  It.  Procedural  Inquiries  and 
other  similar,  basically  Informational  services 
usually  raise  no  questions  of  propriety  or  of 
the  Improper  exertion  of  Influence.  However, 
the  authcwlty  and  prestige  of  Senatorial  office 
Is  such  that  Interventions  concerning  mat- 
ters of  substance  or  the  merits  of  a  case  must 
be  controlled  and  regulated  because  they 
may  distort  the  deliberative  process  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  Improperly  advantage 
some  Interested  parties  to  the  detriment  of 
others  or  the  public.  Therefore  subpara- 
graph (b)  of  this  Rule  explicitly  reiterates  a 
Senator's  obligation  to  obey  existing  statutes 
and  present  or  future  Senate  rules  govern- 
ing this  type  of  activity. 

///.  The  Senator  as  legislator 

Obedience  to  Senate  Rules  and  Respect  for 
Colleagues 
(1)  A  Senator  shall  exercise  legislative 
powers  by  obeying  the  Senate  rules,  respect- 
ing the  customs  of  legislative  debate,  and 
acting  with  courtesy  and  civility  toward 
other  Senators. 

(a)  A  Senator  shall  not  obstruct  the  le- 
gitimate procedures  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  A  Senator  shall  contribute  a  reason- 
able and  fair  share  of  attention  to  the  col- 
lective duties  of  the  Senate. 

Comment 

While  each  individual  Senator  will  have 
particular  duties  to  constituents,  the  public 
Interest,  and  his  or  her  conscience,  the  Sen- 
ate has  collective  duties,  some  of  which  are 
specified  by  the  Constitution  and  some  by 
the  requisites  of  representative  democracy. 
In  that  resp>ect.  the  Senate  Is  a  coUeglal 
body,  one  that  must  function  as  a  whole  on 
the  most  important  legislative  and  represent- 
ative matters.  It  cannot  effectively  or  respon- 
sibly so  function  unless  Senators  recognize 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  working  In  close 
harmony  with  each  other  and  of  mutually 
respecting  both  their  Individual  and  collec- 
tive obUgatlotu. 

It  Is  recognized  that  deep  political  and 
value  differences  may  exist  among  Senators, 
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reflecting  similarly  deep  differences  among 
the  general  public.  That  Is  perfectly  proper. 
Nonetheless,  these  differences  do  not  abro- 
gate the  duty  to  attend  to  the  effective  and 
fair  deliberations  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Senate  The  deliberations  of  the  Senate  can- 
not be  either  effective  or  fair  If  Senators  do 
not  treat  each  other  with  respect,  courtesy, 
and  civility,  however  great  their  pollUcal 
differences. 

The  traditional  practices  and  parliamen- 
tary rules  of  the  Senate  permit  an  Individual 
Senator  some  measure  of  control  and  influ- 
ence over  the  legislative  process,  allowing  a 
small  minority  of  its  members  to  delay  a  bill 
they  strongly  oppose.  Such  practices  and 
rules  may  safeguard  minority  Interests  and 
opinions  from  being  too  easily  overridden  by 
the  wishes  of  a  majority  and  thus  build  a 
prudent  measure  of  caution  and  restraint 
into  the  legislative  process.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  they  can  be  abused  by  those 
who  find  themselves  In  a  position  to  obstruct 
legislative  activity  and  who  so  for  reasons 
of  narrow  partisanship  or  political  self- 
interest.  When  the  nation  finds  Itself  facing 
complex  and  pressing  problems  that  require 
deliberate  yet  expeditious  legislative  action, 
such  abuses  threaten  the  Integrity  of  the 
legislative  process  and  undermine  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  Senate  as  an  Institution.  The 
purpose  of  subparagraph  (a)  Is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  Senator's  duty  to  the  Integrity  and 
credibility  of  the  Senate  as  a  legislative  body. 

As  part  of  their  general  duties,  Senators 
also  receive  various  committee  and  other  as- 
signments. Those  assignments  can  be  de- 
manding, creating  additional  pressures  upon 
time  and  energy.  Nonetheless,  It  Is  a  Senator's 
duty  to  bear  and  discharge  a  fair  share  of 
such  assignments.  The  multiple  duties  and 
functions  of  a  Senator  require  that  collec- 
tive obligations  be  equitably  accepted, 
shared,  and  distributed. 

Responsibility  To  Be  Well  Informed 

(2)  A  Senator  shall  be  Informed  about 
public  matters  that  pertain  to  legislation 
before  the  Senate,  shall  be  alert  to  the  need 
for  new  legislation,  and  shall  determine 
whether  legislation  Is  being  properly  and 
effectively  administered. 

Comment 

Responsible  legislative  Judgment,  over- 
sight, and  voting  are  not  p>osslble  In  the 
absence  of  adequate  Information.  The  infor- 
mation will  encompass  factual  data  on  leg- 
islative Issues,  knowledge  of  the  positions 
and  views  of  those  who  will  be  affected  by 
legislation,  and  an  assessment  of  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  legislation,  both  in  the 
short  and  long  term. 

It  Is  not  sufficient,  however,  for  a  Senator 
to  respond  only  to  problems  raised  by  others 
or  to  become  Informed  on  legislation  pro- 
posed by  colleagues.  The  responsibilities  of 
the  Senate  require  also  a  determination  of 
the  need  for  new  legislation,  and  It  Is  thus 
the  obligation  of  a  Senator  to  be  so  sensitive 
to  the  general  needs  of  the  nation,  as  well  as 
the  specific  needs  of  constituents,  as  to 
anticipate  the  need  for  new  legislation.  No 
less  important  Is  vigilant  oversight  of  pre- 
viously enacted  legislation,  to  determine  that 
It  has  been  carried  out  In  conformity  with 
Congressional  Intent  and  to  determine  what 
changes.  If  any.  should  be  made. 

Exercise  of  Advice  and  Consent  Powers 

(3)  A  Senator  shall  exercise  the  powers  of 
advice  and  consent  with  due  regard  both  to 
the  constitutional  primacy  of  the  President 
In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  smd  In  the 
appointment  of  senior  executive  and  judicial 
officials,  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

(a)  A  Senator  shall  not  vote  on  a  treaty 
merely  for  reasons  of  partisan,  personal,  or 
sectional  advantage. 

(b)  A  Senator  shall  Inquire  carefully  and 
thoroughly  Into  the  objective  quallflcatlons. 


experience,  character,  and  reputation  of  a 
Presidential  nominee  for  high  federal  office. 
A  Senator  shall  not  refuse  to  confirm  a 
nomination  because  of  any  characteristic 
Irrelevant  to  the  nominee's  fitness  for  office. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  age,  national  origin,  or  physical 
handicap. 

(c)  A  Senator  shall  exercise  the  preroga- 
tive of  Senatorial  courtesy  In  a  manner  that 
will  Insure  the  appointment  of  qualified  pub- 
lic officials. 

Comment 

The  powers  vested  in  the  Senate  by  Article 
n,  Section  2  of  the  Constitution  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  our  tripartite  system  of  gov- 
ernment. They  reflect  the  concern  of  the 
Pramers  with  the  danger  of  concentrated  and 
unchecked  authority  In  the  hands  of  one 
person.  The  Senate,  In  which  every  state  Is 
equally  represented,  was  deemed  the  proper 
body  to  maintain  residual  control  over  Presi- 
dential action  even  In  areas  where  it  was 
acknowledged  that  the  President  must  have 
considerable  latitude.  National  debate  about 
the  appropriate  limits  of  "advice  and  con- 
sent" has  continued  since  1787,  and  no  pro- 
vision of  this  code  can  offer  a  definitive  reso- 
lution. But  Rule  111(3)  can  serve  to  remind 
Senators  of  the  rationale  for  their  endow- 
ment with  these  powers  and  indicate  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  as  to  their  ethical  use. 

Although  there  Is  considerable  disagree- 
ment over  the  precise  parameters  of  Presi- 
dential authority  In  the  realm  of  foreign 
relations,  few  would  deny  that  the  President 
has  the  primary  responsibility  for  initiating 
and  shaping  foreign  policy,  subject  to  Con- 
gressional approval.  It  Is  the  President  who 
must  exercise  the  plenary  power  to  speak  and 
listen  as  a  representative  of  the  whole  nation 
In  the  delicate  and  complex  negotiation  of  a 
treaty.  Tet  there  Is  a  definite  legls'.atlve  effect 
from  concluding  an  agreement  with  a  forelim 
state,  since  treaties  are  designated  part  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  by  Article  VI  of  the 
Constitution.  In  deciding  how  to  vote  on  a 
treaty  resolution,  a  Senator  should  always 
focus  on  the  overall  national  Interest,  and  re- 
flect on  the  Implications  of  that  vote  for  our 
country's  position  In  the  world  community. 
Because  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  can  be 
accomplished  only  through  the  affirmative 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present.  It 
Is  essential  that  no  Senator  engage  in  trading 
wliat  might  be  a  decl<!lve  vote  on  a  matter  of 
national  Imnortance  for  personal  or  political 
advantage.  That  Is  the  Intention  of  Rule  in 
(3)  (a). 

Subparagraph  (b)  of  Rule  111(3)  Is  ad- 
dressed to  a  number  of  comnlex  Issues.  The 
Pramers  believed  that  reaulrlne  Senatorial 
confirmation  of  those  nominated  to  become 
ambassadors,  judges,  and  officers  of  the  na- 
tional government  would  orevent  a  President 
from  creating  an  Invincible  political  machine 
of  loyal  and  subservant  minions.  In  addition, 
since  the  President  could  not  nosslbly  have 
f>ersonal  know:edge  of  the  numerous  candi- 
dates for  aoDOlntment.  the  Senate  was  viewed 
as  a  valuable  source  of  reliable  Information 
about  their  quallflcatlons.  The  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  confirmation  process,  howeve'. 
has  been  rather  different  from  that  contem- 
plated by  the  Pramers.  The  requirement  of 
Senatorial  approval  has  been  ertended  to 
well  over  100.000  officials  and  employees  of 
the  federal  government.  Obviously,  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  and  should  not  subtect  every 
nominee  for  every  office  to  the  same  (feTce  of 
s?archln^  scnitlnv.  The  scope  of  a  Senator's 
oblieations  within  the  appointment  process 
will  vary  considerably. 

By  established  tradition,  fbr  examr>le.  a 
President  oueht  to  be  entitled  to  broad  dis- 
cretion In  choosing  Cabinet  members,  since 
they  wlU  serve  as  confidential  adv'sors  and 
the  architects  of  that  administration.  Sim- 
ilarly. President  nominations  for  high-rank- 


ing office  within  the  departments  should  not 
encounter  politically  Inspired  opposition. 
Othemrtse.  It  would  be  unjust  to  hold  the 
President  accountable  for  the  functioning  of 
the  executive  branch.  Diplomatic  representa- 
tives also  are  frequen'ily  perceived  as  envoys 
ui  the  President,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
carrying  out  a  particular  program  of  foreign 
policy,  and  thus  properly  susceptible  to  some- 
what less  Senatorial  Influence.  However. 
Senators  may  legitimately  take  a  more  active 
and  partisan  role  In  the  selection  of  ap- 
pointees to  regulatory  agencies  and  Indepen- 
dent commissions,  many  of  which  reoulre  bi- 
partisan membership  as  a  matter  of  law. 

Senators  should  be  especially  sensitive  to 
their  respMnslblUtles  with  respect  to  the 
judiciary.  The  constitutional  mandate  of 
judges  to  preserve  the  rights  of  citizens 
against  encroachment  by  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments,  and  to  adjudicate 
conflicts  that  may  arise  between  the  latter, 
makes  it  imperative  that  they  In  no  way  de- 
pend on  political  sponsorship  or  protection 
from  either  of  the  other  two  branches.  Sen- 
ators should  be  most  careful  to  eschew  purely 
partisan  motives  when  considering  the  con- 
firmation of  nominees  to  the  Supreme  Court 
or  Courts  of  Appeals,  or  in  proposing  candi- 
dates for  appointment  to  the  District  Court*. 
Flna:'y.  a  Senator  should  never  permit  per- 
sonal prejudice  or  bias  to  distort  the  process 
of  appointment  for  any  position  at  whatever 
level. 

The  original  vision  of  the  Pramers  was  that 
members  of  the  Senate  would  exert  no  in- 
dependent power  of  appointment,  but  would 
merely  review  the  fltness  of  Presidential 
nominees.  The  development  of  the  system  of 
Senatorial  courtesy,  adlressed  In  subpara- 
graph (c).  has  dramatically  altered  and  sub- 
stantially complicated  the  process.  This  cus- 
tom, by  w^'ich  Individual  Senators  effectively 
select  their  own  appointees  to  federal  office 
wl  bin  t>ielr  rfsoectlve  states,  does  enable 
the  people  of  each  state  to  have  some  voice  In 
the  selection  of  those  federal  offidaU  who 
have  the  most  direct  Impact  on  their  lives. 

And  It  13  entirely  reasonable  to  aasiune 
that  Senators  are  Ukely  to  be  aware  of  out- 
standing citizens  within  their  states  who  are 
suitable  for  public  office.  But  the  tradition 
of  Senatorial  courtesy  Is  not  always  weU  un- 
derstood outside  the  Senate,  and  has  been 
criticized  as  operating  to  deprive  the  nation 
of  the  best  available  candidates  for  public 
service.  Senators  must  be  co<?nlzant  of  the 
potential  for  abuse  and  guard  against  any 
tendency  to  fill  government  poets  with  ap- 
pointees whose  only  qualifications  are  politi- 
cal. While  it  may  often  be  legitimate  to  take 
Into  accoimt  the  political  acUvltles  and  atti- 
tudes of  a  proposed  nominee,  these  factors 
should  be  considered  after  it  has  been  de- 
termined that  the  nominees  is  otherwise 
competent  to  fill  the  oosltlon  In  question. 
Public  appointments  should  never  be  baaed 
solely  on  the  dlcUtes  of  narrow  partisan  whip 
and   local   patronage. 

Oversight  of  Administrative  Agencies 

(4)  A  Senator  shall  supervise  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  ImplementaUon  of  policy 
by  administrative  agencies  In  an  informed 
and  dispassionate  manner,  with  due  regard 
for  their  Independence. 

(a)  A  Senator  shall  not  be  Influenced  by. 
or  aopear  to  be  Influen'-ed  by.  any  peraenal 
interest  in  the  consequences  of  a  sr>eclflc  ad- 
ministrative regulation  or  a  specific  admin- 
istrative proceeding. 

(b)  A  Senator  shall  not  Intervene  In  the 
operations  of  an  agency  'n  such  a  manner  as 
to  contravene  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

Comment 

Another  legislative  responsibility  Intended 

as  a  check  on  the  executive  branch  Is  that 

of  legislative  oversight.  Unlike  the  "advice 

and  consent"  functions,  however,  the  power 
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to  probe  into  tbe  departments  of  the  fed- 
erml  government  In  order  to  discover  corrup- 
tion. Inefficiency,  anj  waate  Is  typically  ex- 
ercised In  committee,  not  by  the  Senate  as  a 
whole.  In  such  a  small  and  not  always  com- 
pletely representative  group,  lacking  the  bal- 
ance ot  eotintervalllng  forces  In  the  entire 
body,  each  Senator  must  be  particularly  at- 
tentive to  the  appropriate  scope  of  this  pre- 
rogative. This  Rule  is  directed  toward  the 
substantive,  rather  than  procedural,  aspects 
of  a  Senator's  obligation  to  use  restraint  and 
responsibility  In  the  discbarge  of  this  vital 
function.  [The  procedural  issues  are 
addressed  In  the  more  general  context  of 
Rule   in(S).l 

Subparagraph  (a)  underscores  a  particu- 
lar application  of  tixe  broader  prohibition  of 
real  or  apparent  conflicts  of  Interest.  Some 
Senators  In  the  past  have  actually  divested 
themselves  of  property,  e.g..  television  sta- 
tions or  airlines,  which  are  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  federal  agencies.  Others  have  dis- 
qualified themselves  from  reviewing  and 
reporting  on  agencies  that  have  jurisdiction 
over  industries  In  which  they,  or  those  close 
to  them,  have  substantial  holdings.  Without 
suggesting  an  Inflexible  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, subparagraph  (a)  of  Rule  111(4)  makes 
It  clear  that  It  would  be  highly  improper  for 
a  Senator  to  compromise  the  integrity  of 
legislative  judgment  by  evaluating  an  agency 
while  he  or  she  has  business,  e.g..  a  license 
renewal  request,  pending  before  It. 

A  Senator  must  also  resist  the  temptation 
to  use  an  inquiry  Into  agency  operations  as 
a  pretext  to  reflght  long-lost  legislative 
battles.  If  Congress  and  the  President  have 
authorized  and  appropriated  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  create  a  government  agency,  op- 
posing Senators  should  not  harass  that 
agency  or  use  their  investigative  authority 
to  hinder  its  legitimate  operations.  While  the 
exact  dimensions  of  a  Senator's  role  In  this 
area  cannot  be  delineated.  Rule  111(4)  (b) 
calls  attention  to  the  need  to  seek  and  abide 
by  reasonable  limits. 

Conduct  of  Committee  Hearings  and 
Investigations 
(5)    A   Senator   shall   conduct   committee 
hearings   and   investigations   In   a   fair   and 
effective  manner. 

(a)  A  Senator  shall  limit  the  scoi)e  of 
Inquiry  to  those  subjects  that  are  amenable 
to  federal  legislative  action  and  require  fact- 
flndlng  for  a  valid  legislative  purpose.  A  Sen- 
ator shall  seek  only  information  relevant  to 
potential  legislation,  and  shall  avoid  any 
unnecessary  Inquiry  into  the  private  affairs  of 
individuals. 

(b)  A  Senator  shall  not  exploit  or  abuse 
the  powers  of  the  Senate  to  compel  testimony, 
to  hold  in  contempt,  to  Institute  a  lawsuit, 
or  to  recommend  a  grant  of  immunity,  either 
for  personal  or  partisan  advantage  or  for  the 
harassment  or  punishment  of  individuals. 

(c)  A  Senator  shall  not  divulge,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  testimony  taken  or  material  pre- 
sented during  an  executive  session,  without 
prior  authorization  by  a  majority  of  com- 
mittee members. 

(d)  A  Senator  shall  treat  every  witness 
before  a  Senate  committee  with  courtesy 
and  respect.  Witnesses  shall  be  afforded  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  respond  fully  to 
each  question  and  to  consult  with  counsel 
during  their  testimony.  Persons  adversely 
characterized  or  discreditably  referred  to 
during  a  Senate  inquiry  shall  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  respond,  either  orally  or 
m  writing. 

Comment 
The  goal  of  a  legislative  hearing.  unUke 
that  of  a  judicial  proceedin?.  Is  not  the  pre- 
cise reconstruction  of  past  events,  but  a 
forecast  of  the  predictable  consequences  of 
some  proposed  action.  This  difference  In  pur- 
pose significantly  alters  the  range  of  per- 
missible legislative  inquiry.  By  law,  no  leg- 


islative Inquiry  Is  an  end  in  itself;  it  must 
be  relevant  to.  and  in  furtherance  of.  a 
legitimate  task  of  the  legislative  body.  The 
Senate  should  not  attemnt  to  lnvestlgat«> 
matters  that  are  within  the  exclusive  prov- 
ince of  the  other  br.-incbes  of  government 
or  to  usurp  their  functions  and  act  as  a 
law  enforcement  or  trial  agency.  A  Sena- 
tor has  no  right  to  expose  for  the  sake  of 
exposure,  or  to  delve  Into  the  personal  life  of 
an  individual  unless  seeking  Information 
clearly  required  for  a  legislative  decision. 

The  power  of  a  Senate  committee  equals 
or  excels  that  of  any  court.  It  can  ask  the 
Senate  to  impose  sanctions  for  contempt  of 
its  authority  on  those  who  obstruct  legisla- 
tl(ve  functions  or  Interfere  with  the  conduct 
of  committee  business.  Senate  committees 
can  Issue  compulsory  process,  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses  (who  then  testify  under 
penalty  of  perjury),  and  arrange  for  grants 
of  Immunity  to  elicit  the  testimony  of  one 
who  Invokes  Fifth  Amendment  privilege.  A 
Senate  committee  can  even  bring  suit  to 
enforce  compliance  with  Its  lawful  orders. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Speech  and  Debate 
clause  of  Article  I,  Section  6  of  the  Con- 
stitution relieves  Senators  from  any  reason 
to  fear  legal  reprisal  for  the  abuse  of  these 
powers.  Senatorial  self-discipline,  through 
subparagraph  (b)  of  the  present  Rule.  Is 
virtually  the  only  mechanism  for  inducing 
restraint  In  their  application. 

Because  a  legislative  hearing  Is  nonad- 
judicative, it  does  not  require  the  panoply 
of  due  process  associated  with  a  proceeding 
that  is  determinative  of  individual  status 
rather  than  public  welfare.  There  Is  no  con- 
stitutional mandate  to  allow  witnesses  in  a 
legislative  hearing  to  confront  their  accusers 
or  have  the  effective  assistance  of  counsel. 
Formal  rules  of  evidence  need  not  be  ob- 
served. But  the  fact  that  the  law  does  not 
afford  witnesses  before  a  Senatorial  com- 
mittee much  procedural  protection  does  not 
absolve  Senators  from  obligations  of  funda- 
mental fairness. 

Disclosure  of  information  obtained  during 
a  closed  bearing,  for  example,  is  necessarily 
partial  and  selective.  It  can  unjustly  harm 
a  witness  who  relies  on  the  confidential 
nature  of  the  session  and  who  has  no  forum 
to  complete  the  public  record.  Leaks  from 
a  hearing  can  hamper  the  future  ability  of 
a  conunlttee  to  obtain  frank  testimony  and 
forthright  cooperation.  If  committee  mem- 
bers Ignore  their  own  rules,  a  witness  may 
even  be  legally  Justified  in  refusing  to  pro- 
duce evidence.  Premature  release  of  a  draft 
or  excerpt  from  an  unapproved  committee 
report,  before  testimony  has  been  concluded 
and  fully  digested,  may  foster  an  initial  pub- 
lic impression  difficult  to  dislodge  or  correct 
later,  even  In  the  light  of  subsequently  ascer- 
tained facts.  Such  an  effect  is  totally  inimi- 
cal to  the  rationale  for  legislative  Investiga- 
tion, and  Is  specifically  addressed  in  sub- 
paragraph (c). 

Tho  final  paragraph  of  Rule  ni(6)  does 
Incorporate  some  notions  derived  from  due 
process,  but  these  notions  are  oriented  to 
the  purx>OBe8  of  legislative  inquiry  rather 
than  to  the  rights  of  individual  citizens.  A 
Senator's  principal  Interest  In  any  hearing 
should  be  to  achieve  an  accurate,  balanced, 
and  complete  understanding  of  Its  subject 
A  calm  and  dignified  atmosphere,  In  which 
a  witness  need  not  feel  unduly  apprehensive 
or  defensive.  Is  most  conducive  to  honest 
and  thoughtful  testimony.  Again,  since  a 
Senate  legislative  hearing  is  not  accusatory 
In  nature,  it  is  proper  for  counsel  to  a  wit- 
ness to  play  a  quite  limited  advisory  role,  but 
that  role  should  not  be  vitiated  by  a  Sena- 
tor's Impatience.  While  few  witnesses  may 
raise  an  objection  to  media  coverage  of  their 
testimony.  Senators  should  seriously  consider 
the  wishes  of  any  witness  who  believes  it 
could  affect  his  or  her  capacity  to  provide 
»  candid  appralaal  of  a  leglalatlve  quectlon. 


Senators  should  never  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  allow  broadcasting  or  televising  of  a 
hearing  solely  for  the  sake  of  beneficial  pub- 
licity, particularly  if  testimony  taken  during 
such  a  hearing  may  Include  disparaging 
references  to  individuals. 

Expenditure  of  Public  Funds 

(0)  A  Senator  shall  make  proper  and  effi- 
cient use  of  all  public  funds  and  resources, 
especially  those  designated  for  fact-finding 
and  the  dissemination  of  Information. 

(a)  A  Senator  shall  obey  the  regulations 
established  by  the  Senate  pertaining  to  for- 
eign travel. 

(b)  A  Senator  shall  avoid  excessive  use  of 
mall,  computer,  and  broadcast  facilities,  and 
shall  not  use  them  for  purely  personal  ends. 

Comment 

As  members  of  a  body  ultimately  respon- 
sible for  approving  the  level  and  types  of 
governmental  expenditure.  Senators  must  be 
particularly  scrupulous  about  their  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  legislative  purposes.  All 
public  officials  stand  In  a  flducisiry  relation- 
ship with  citizens  and  must  confine  their  use 
of  public  funds  to  public  purposes.  But  Sen- 
ators. Whose  responsibilities  include  authori- 
zation of  funds  for  their  own  use  as  public 
officials,  have  a  special  responsibility  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  governmental  spending. 
Senators  must  be  alert  both  to  the  misuse  of 
funds,  and  to  the  wasteful  use  of  monies 
spent  for  legitimate  ends. 

Foreign  travel,  for  example,  continually 
arouses  public  suspicion  of  the  possible  mis- 
use of  government  money.  While  such  travel 
often  has  a  legitimate  purpose,  allowing  Sen- 
ators to  learn  at  firsthand  Information 
relevant  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic affairs,  there  Is  always  the  possibility 
that  the  travel  is  undertaken  primarily  for 
personal  enjoyment  and  benefit.  Thus,  a  Sen- 
ator who  has  been  defeated  or  who  is  retiring 
from  office  and  who  cannot  justify  such  ex- 
penditures In  the  brief  period  he  or  she  re- 
mains in  office  is  denied  government  funds 
for  foreign  travel. 

One  of  the  privileges  granted  Senators  la 
the  use  of  public  funds  for  the  dissemination 
of  Information  by  mall — the  postage  frank. 
While  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  material  of  an  official  nature 
and  that  for  purely  personal  use.  a  Senator 
must  be  alert  to  the  possibility  of  misuse 
and.  in  cases  of  doubt,  draw  the  line  In  favor 
of  the  public  Interest. 

But  even  when  public  funds  are  being 
used  for  legitimate  legislative  purposes,  a 
Senator  has  an  obligation  to  guard  against 
the  wasteful  use  of  public  resources.  The 
frank,  computer  facilities,  and  broadcast  fa- 
cilities provided  by  the  Senate  can  be  used 
properly  but  wastefully  or  Inefficiently.  There 
Is  an  obligation  to  use  all  public  funds  only 
as,  and  Just  to  the  extent  that,  the  Interests 
of  the  public  warrant. 

IV.  The  Senator  as  employer 
Fair  Treatment  of  Staff 

(1)  A  Senator  shall  treat  fairly  the  mem- 
bers of  his  or  her  staff,  the  staff  members 
of  the  other  Senators,  and  all  other  employees 
of  the  Senate. 

(a)  A  Senator  shall  not  engage  In  discrim- 
inatory employment  practices  (hiring,  firing, 
promotion,  compensation,  or  conditions  of 
employment)  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex.  age,  national  origin,  or  physical 
handicap. 

(b)  A  Senator  shall  assign  staff  members 
and  other  employees  of  the  Senate  only  Chose 
functions  and  tasks  for  which  they  are  legi- 
timately employed. 

Comment 
AH  employers  have  an  obligation  to  treat 
potential  and  actual  employees  Jtistly  and 
to  make  employment  decisions  based  on  those 
characteristics  that  are  directly  related  to 
competent  job  performance.  Individuals  de- 
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nled  employment  or  offered  unfair  terms  of 
employment  because  of  characterUtlcs  over 
which  they  have  little  or  no  control  and 
which  are  unrelated  to  successful  job  per- 
formance are  denied  the  equal  respect  owed 
to  all  Individuals.  Such  a  denial  U  a  special 
wrong  when  inflicted  by  public  officials  who 
have  an  obligation  to  treat  all  citizens  with 
equal  respect  and  concern. 

Members  of  the  Senate  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility in  this  regard  because  the  co- 
ordinate branches  of  government  have  no 
authority  to  control  or  review  Congressional 
employment  practices. 

Rule  IV(l)(a)  Is  not  Intended  to  deny  a 
Senator's  traditional  prerogative  of  choos- 
ing among  competent  potential  employees 
those  from  a  specific  location  or  of  a  par- 
ticular political  affiliation. 

Just  as  the  duties  of  a  Senator  can  be  bur- 
densome and  difficult,  so  also  can  those  oi 
staff  members  and  other  employees  of  the 
Senate.  They  cannot  effectively  discharge 
their  duties,  either  to  Individual  Senators  or 
to  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  unless  they  are  as- 
signed to  exclusively  legitimate,  official 
duties.  They  are  public,  not  private,  servants. 
Nor  can  they  be  expected  to  perform  effec- 
tively unless  their  personal  rights,  and  the 
requirements  of  their  official  duties,  are  re- 
spected by  Senators. 
Responsibility  for  the  Compliance  of  Staff 
With  Senate  Regulations 

(2)  A  Senator  shall  take  all  reasonable 
steps  necessary  to  ensure  that  staff  members 
under  his  or  her  jurisdiction  obey  the  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Senate  pertaining  to 
staff  conduct. 

Comment 

Rule  I'V(l)  sets  forth  general  norms  of 
fairness  and  equity  designed  to  govern  an 
mdivldual  Senator's  treatment  of  Senate  staff 
employees.  Within  the  framework  of  these 
norms,  each  Senator  must  be  allowed  consid- 
erable latitude  and  flexibility  in  determining 
the  work  routine  and  the  type  of  adminis- 
trative supervision  that  vrtll  best  serve  his 
or  her  needs.  Thus  It  Is  entirely  reasonable 
and  proper  that  staff  activities  in  each  Sen- 
ator's office  will  vary. 

The  behavior  and  conduct  of  staff  mem- 
bers, no  less  than  the  behavior  and  conduct 
of  Senators  themselves,  have  an  effect  on  the 
pursuit  of  the  public  Interest,  the  effective 
representation  of  constituents,  and  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  legislative  process 
In  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  it  Is  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  that  the  Senate  estab- 
lish general  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
conduct  of  all  Senate  staff  employees.  Rule 
VI(l)(b)  provides  that  such  regulations  be 
established  and  enforced.  The  present  Rule 
requires  that  Senators  cooperate  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  overall  enforcement  of  such 
regiUatlons,  and  it  specifically  charges  each 
Senator  with  the  responsibility  of  ensuring 
that  these  regulations  are  obeyed  by  those 
staff  members  who  are  under  that  Senator's 
direct  supervision. 

V.  The  Senator  as  candidate 

Use  of  Official  Position  for  Electoral 

Advantage 

(1)  A  Senator  shall  not  Improperly  use  the 
privileges  of  office  to  gain  political  advantage 
in  the  electoral  process.  A  Senator  shall  obey 
the  regulations  established  by  the  Senate 
pertaining  to  mass  mailing  and  the  use  of 
computer  and  broadcast  facilities. 
Comment 

Incumbents  have  many  advantages  In  at- 
tracting voter  support.  They  are  able  to  get 
media  publicity  through  press  conferences 
and  committee  hearings,  to  provide  benefits 
to  constituents  at  election  time,  and  to  make 
their  views  known  by  mass  mailings.  These 
advantages  are  inevitable  and  not  necessarily 
to  be  judged  unfavorably.  But  the  privileges 
of  office  are  subject  to  being  used  in  ways 


that  confer  Illegitimate  advantage  on  incum- 
bency. When  a  Senator  uses  the  franking 
privilege  to  trsinsmlt  material  of  a  purely 
political  character,  it  is  a  misuse  of  public 
funds  for  political  benefit.  To  guard  against 
this  misuse  the  Senate  has  established  lim- 
itations on  the  use  of  the  frank  that  are  in 
addition  to  existing  statutory  restrictions. 
Since  it  is  often  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  material  of  an  official  legislative  na- 
ture and  material  of  a  political  nature,  the 
Senate  has  adopted  the  strategy  of  an  ab- 
solute prohibition  on  any  mass  mailing  with- 
in sixty  days  of  an  election  in  which  the 
Senator  is  a  candidate.  In  addition,  by  re- 
quiring a  system  of  annual  registration  of 
mass  mailings  and  evening  the  register  to 
public  Inspection,  the  Senate  seeks  to  reas- 
sure the  public  that  the  frank  Is  not  being 
abused. 

When  the  Issue  is  not  settled  by  an  abso- 
lute rule  easily  applied  or  by  fairly  obvious 
cases.  It  will  require  a  Senator  (or  staff  mem- 
ber designated  for  this  task)  to  make  deci- 
sions on  a  case-by-case  basis.  If  it  is  gen- 
uinely unclear  whether  the  material  to  be 
mailed  Is  official  or  political,  then  the  Im- 
portance of  being  perceived  as  acting  fairly 
suggests  drawing  the  line  In  favor  of  the 
integrity  of  the  electoral  process.  The  body 
designated  by  the  Senate  to  make  such 
decisions  should  follow  the  same  principle. 

Use  of  Senate  Employees  for  Campaign 
Activities 

(2)  A  Senator  shall  not  make  Improper 
use  of  the  services  of  Senate  employees  for 
substantial  campaign  activities,  and  shall 
obey  the  regulations  established  by  the  Sen- 
ate pertaining  to  their  employment. 

Comment 
The  purpose  of  this  Rule  is  to  ensure  that 
Senate  employees  do  not  remain  on  the  Sen- 
ate payroll  If  they  are  substantially  assisting 
in  campaign  activities.  Quite  legitimately, 
many  of  a  Senator's  activities  will  be  political 
in  nature.  But  there  Is  a  distinction  between 
those  activities  and  the  specific  activity  of 
campaigning  for  election.  By  using  the  word 
"substantial."  the  Rule  does  not  mean  to 
exclude  occaislonal.  Incidental,  and  minimal 
campaign  activities  on  the  part  of  an  em- 
p.oyee.  Neither  does  the  Rule  mean  to  pre- 
clude such  activities  on  employees'  personal 
time,  nor  to  preclude  their  designation  to 
handle  campaign  fund''.  However,  in  the 
latter  case,  both  an  employee  and  a  Senator 
should  be  aware  of  the  potential  for  abuse 
if  an  employee  is  paid  a  Senate  salary  for 
official  duties  and  another  salary  by  a  cam- 
paign committee  for  campaign  activities. 
Personal  Use  of  Campaign  Funds 

(3)  A  Senator  shall  not  convert  campaign 
contributions  to  personal  use. 

Comment 

The  reasons  for  this  prohibition  are  clear 
and  require  only  a  brief  restatement. 

First,  citizens  who  have  donated  funds  des- 
ignated as  campaign  contributions  have 
done'  so  with  the  expectation  that  these 
funds  will  not  be  used  for  personal  expenses. 
These  citizens  have  a  right  to  have  their  ex- 
pectations f  ulfllled. 

Second,  to  permit  Senators  to  make  p>er- 
sonal  use  of  campaign  contributions  is  to 
Invite  situations  In  which  Senators  might 
be  said  to  have  used  their  official  position 
to  promote  their  own  personal  gain.  Under 
many  circumstances,  the  very  fact  that  an 
individual  is  an  incumbent  Senator  en- 
hances that  individual's  ability  to  raise 
campaign  funds.  Thus  campaign  funds  are 
a  resource  linked,  if  only  indirectly,  to  a 
Senator's  official  position  and  status.  This 
linkage  is  strong  enough  to  warrant  the 
prohibition  contained  in  the  present  Rule. 
With  this  prohibition  flrmly  and  publicly  in 
place  and  adequately  enforced,  both  the  au- 


thority of  Senatorial  office  and  Senators  as 
individuals  will  t>e  protected  against  suqtl- 
clons  of  Impropriety. 

Third,  the  prohibition  contained  In  tbu 
Rule  will  eliminate  one  circumstance  th»t 
could  lead  to  the  improper  exercise  of  offi- 
cial Influence  for  the  purposes  of  personal 
gain,  and  hence  to  a  violation  of  Rule  1(3). 
That  Rule  prohibits  the  receipt  of  direct 
compensation  in  return  for  official  "favors." 
If  their  conversion  to  personal  use  were  per- 
missible, campaign  contributions  could 
serve  as  a  cover  for  such  Illicit  compensa- 
tion. The  present  Rule  is  designed  to  close 
off  this  possibility  and  in  so  doing  adds  to 
the  force  and  effect  of  Rule  1(3). 

VI.  Enforcement  of  the  code 
Responsibility  for  Code  Enforcement 

(I)  1'he  Senate  ahall  mainf In  effective 
and  appropriate  procedures  for  the  promulga- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  code  and  the  regulations  pertaining 
thereto. 

(a)  A  Senator  shall  cooperate  fully  in  the 
enforcement  of  this  code  and  all  Senate 
rules.  A  Senator  shall  disclose  to  the  appro- 
priate authority  information  that  provides 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  another 
Senator  has  committed  a  substantial  vio- 
lation of  this  code. 

(b)  The  Senate  shall  maintain  effective 
and  appropriate  procedures  for  the  promul- 
gation and  enforcement  of  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  conduct  of  Senate  staff  em- 
ployees. 

Conmient 

Paralleling  each  Senator's  obligation  to 
obey  the  Rules  set  forth  in  this  code,  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  has  an  obligation  to  insure 
that  these  Rules  are  fairly  and  effectively  en- 
forced. The  Constitution  gives  the  Senate 
sole  authority  to  regulate  the  official  conduct 
of  Its  members.  This  authority  is  a  public 
trust  that  imposes  on  the  Senate  the  duty 
to  maintain  procedures  of  self -regulation  and 
self-governance  that  will  ensure  the  highest 
ethical  standards  of  conduct.  This  duty  is  the 
basis  for  this  Rule. 

Subparagraph  (a)  of  this  Rule  addresses 
each  Senator's  individual  obligation  to  assist 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  in  carrying  out  its  col- 
lective responsibility  for  self-regulation  and 
self-governance.  The  effect  of  any  ethical 
code  on  the  actual  behavior  of  those  who 
subscribe  to  It  depends  largely  on  their  will- 
ingness to  participate  in  its  Impartial  and 
consistent  enforcement.  The  Senate  is  char- 
acterized by  intricate  relationships  of  long 
duration  and  mutual  interdependence.  Self- 
regulation  in  such  a  context  is  difficult  at 
best.  In  the  absence  of  an  outside  enforce- 
ment authority,  it  Is  particularly  Important 
that  individual  Senators  acknowledge  their 
responsibility  to  assure  conscientious  compli- 
ance with  this  code.  If  a  Senator  is  asked  for 
information  or  assistance  in  connection  wltta 
an  inquiry  Into  another  Senator's  conduct, 
compliance  with  that  request  should  be 
prompt  and  complete.  Likewise,  a  Senator 
should  be  able  to  call  upon  fellow  memberB 
for  help  in  responding  to  or  rebutting  any 
such  inquiry.  Of  the  manifold  claims  on  a 
Senator's  time  and  attention,  few  should  re- 
ceive higher  priority  than  maintaining  the 
collective  probity  of  the  Senate. 

The  final  clause  of  subparagraph  (a)  Is 
parallel  to  the  final  clause  of  Rule  1(1)  of 
this  code,  and  essentially  the  same  considera- 
tions raised  in  the  Comment  on  that  clauae 
are  applicable  here.  Senators  should  reSect 
carefully  on  the  eventual  ramifications  of  al- 
lowing unethical  conduct  by  their  colleagues 
to  escape  notice,  and  must  not  hesitate  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  relevant  Senate 
conunlttee  any  serious  abrogation  of  a  Senate 
rule. 

Finally,  subparagraph  (b)  of  this  Rule  ad- 
dresses the  Senate's  collective  responsibility 
to  oversee  and  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  staff 
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m«mber«.  An  Individual  Senator's  responsibil- 
ities In  this  regard  and  his  or  her  special 
responsibility  for  those  employees  he  or  she 
directly   superrlsss    are    addressed    by   Rule 

iv(a).«        

THE  ONLY  POSSIBLE  PXJNISHMENT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke 
to  take  a  moment  to  comment  on  George 
Wills  recent  editorial  on  the  death  pen- 
alty. "The  Only  Possible  Punishment." 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  March  12,  1981.  and  which  focused  on 
the  capital  crime  committed  by  Steven 
Judy,  who  was  recently  executed  by  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Will  asks  us  to  push  aside  our 
moral  repulsion  to  executions  by  the 
State  and  replace  it  with  a  sense  of  moral 
outrage  toward  those  who  take  the  lives 
of  Innocent  victims  such  as  Mrs.  Chas- 
teen  and  her  three  children.  He  suggests 
that  we  cannot  be  both  outraged  by 
violent  acts  and  unwilling  to  seek  ven- 
geance through  the  death  penalty  at  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Will  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  death  penalty  is  the  only 
way  to  prevent  such  crimes  from  occur- 
ring and  that  in  the  absence  of  clear 
proof  as  to  whether  or  not  the  death  pen- 
alty serves  as  a  deterrent  to  violent 
crimes,  we  have  to  rely  upon  common- 
sense  which  dictates  that  the  fear  of 
death  will  deter  those  like  Steven  Judy 
from  committing  such  crimes.  Moreover, 
George  Will  determines  in  his  column 
that  in  light  of  society's  suffering  as  a 
result  of  the  violent  crime,  the  burden 
of  proof  as  to  whether  or  not  the  death 
penalty  acts  to  deter  should  be  placed 
upon  those  who  believe  It  does  not. 

The  March  10.  1981.  Washington  Post 
account  of  Judy's  death  in  Indiana's 
electric  chair  reveals  that  48  hours  be- 
fore he  was  to  be  executed  Steven  T. 
Judy  was  asked  whether  or  not  he 
thought  that  the  death  penalty  served  as 
a  deterrent  to  crime.  "No",  he  replied. 
Commonsense  would  tell  us  that  If  the 
State  of  Indiana  capital  punishment  law 
did  not  deter  Steven  Judy  from  commit- 
ting a  crime  so  heinous  it  was  sure  to 
CMivlnce  a  jury  to  vote  for  the  death 
penalty,  it  Is  unlikely  that  it  will  deter 
others  like  Judy  who  are  capable  of  com- 
mitting crimes  punishable  by  death. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Will  overlooked  the 
March  10  New  Times  account  of  Judy's 
execution  which  stated : 

Mr.  Judy  had  steadfastly  refused  to  appeal 
his  murder  conviction,  saying  that  he  would 
rather  die  th*n  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 
In  prison. 

So  much  for  the  argument  that  the 
fear  of  death  deters  violent  crimes — 
three  of  the  four  men  who  have  been 
executed  In  this  country  since  the  Pur- 
man  decision  have  resisted  any  efforts 
being  made  on  their  behalf  to  appeal 
their  own  executions.  Commonsense 
might  lead  one  to  believe  that  to  the 
capital  offender,  the  fear  of  life  in  pri- 
son is  greater  than  the  fear  of  death. 
There  are  those  who  would  conclude  that 
If  members  of  society  must  satisfy  the 
desire  for  vengeance  when  these  hor- 
rendous crimes  are  committed,  greater 
vengeance  could  be  had  by  sentencing 
capital  offenders  to  life  In  prison  with 
no  chance  of  parole. 


I  ask  that  the  article  by  George  Will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows : 

Trs  Onlt  Possibls  Pttnisrment 
(By  Oeorge  P.  Will) 
According  to  his  lawyer,  Steven  Judy  was 
Intelligent,  witty  and  kind  In  conversation 
but  had  "this  thing  about  beating  up  wom- 
en." The  story  of  how  Judy  did  his  thing 
should  stir  doubts  in  those  opponents  of 
capital  punishment  whose  minds  are  not 
closed  as  tight  as  eggs. 

Judy,  who  was  executed  March  9  by  Indi- 
ana, committed  his  first  rape  when  he  was 
13.  Pretending  to  be  sellllng  Boy  Scout  raOIe 
tickets,  he  forced  his  way  Into  a  woman's 
house,  raped  her.  stabbed  her  more  than  40 
times  (hard  enough  to  break  his  knife), 
smashed  her  on  the  head  several  times  with 
a  hatchet  and  cut  o3  her  thumb.  Miraculous- 
ly, she  survived. 

Such  Is  the  criminal  Incompetence  of 
America's  criminal  Justice  system.  Judy  wtw 
on  parole  In  nilnols  (he  had  served  Just  ao 
months  for  viciously  beating  a  stranger — a 
woman)  and  was  free  on  bond  in  Indiana 
( the  offense  was  armed  robbery;  the  bond  was 
Just  $760.  In  spite  of  his  lurid  record)  when 
he  committed  what  he  says  was  his  13th  rape. 
It  certainly  was  his  last. 

Pretending  that  his  car  was  disabled,  he 
got  a  passing  motorist  to  stop.  He  raped  her. 
killed  her.  then  drowned  her  three  small 
children  In  a  creek.  He  never  expressed  re- 
morse, and  advised  the  Jury  to  Impose  the 
death  sentence,  lest  he  someday  be  released 
and  kill  again. 

Until  recently  I  opposed  capital  punish- 
ment, categorically.  In  writing  and  actions. 
(I  Initiated  the  campaign  that  culminated  In 
Connectlcuf's  first  commutation  of  a  death 
ssntence.)  However,  the  categorical  nature 
of  my  position — I  believed  that  evidence  was 
Irrelevant — certainly  was  wrong.  And  I  may 
have  been  wrong  on  the  issue  Itself. 

One  of  two  serious  arguments  for  capital 
punishment  is  that  it  almost  certainly  can 
be  a  significant  deterrent  of  significant 
crimes.  If  that  is  so.  then  refusing  to  execute 
killers  In  certain  kinds  of  cases  amounts  to 
refusing  to  prevent  the  death  of  innocent 
persons,  and  is  clearly  Immoral. 

There  now  is  sophisticated  research  that 
strongly  suggests  a  deterrent  effect.  Further- 
more, the  principal  argument  against  the  de- 
terrent effect  is  weak.  The  argument  is  that 
in  most  Jurisdictions  where  capital  punish- 
ment has  been  abolished  there  has  been  no 
Immediate,  sharp  Increase  in  what  had  been 
capital  crimes.  But  In  those  Jurisdictions,  the 
actual  act  of  abolition  was  an  Insignificant 
event  because  for  years  the  death  penalty 
had  been  imposed  rarely,  if  at  all.  Common 
sense — which  deserves  deference  until  It  Is 
refuted— suggests  that  the  fear  of  death  can 
deter  some  premedlUted  crimes,  including 
some  murders. 

The  second  powerful  argument  for  capita) 
punishment  concerns  a  need  for  morsJ  sym- 
metry between  crime  and  punishment.  A  so- 
ciety practices  self-indulgent  humanltarlan- 
Ism  when  It  spares  the  likes  of  Judy  in  order 
to  spare  Itself  the  unpleasantness  of  contem- 
plating and  administering  capital  punish- 
ment. The  visceral  reaction  most  humane 
people  have  against  capital  punishment  ac- 
tually Is  relevant  to  the  case  for  that  punish- 
ment. 

CaplUl  punishment  is  indeed  horrible. 
That  Is  why  it  can  deter,  and  why,  deterrence 
aside.  It  Is  a  proper  expression  of  virtuous 
sentimenu.  In  his  book,  "For  Capital  Punish- 
ment," Walter  Herns  argues  that  the  purpose 
of  punishment  and  dramatic  poetry  can  b« 
similar: 

"CaplUl    punishment,    like    Shakespeare's 
dramatic  and  Lincoln's  political  poetry 
serves  to  remind  us  of  the  majesty  of  the 
moral  order  that  U  embodied  In  otir  law  and 


of  the  terrible  consequences  of  Its  breach. 
.  .  .  The  criminal  law  must  be  made  awful, 
by  which  I  mean  awe-lnsplrlng.  or  command- 
ing 'profound  respect  or  reverential  fear."  It 
must  remind  us  of  the  moral  order  by  which 
alone  we  can  live  as  human  beings,  and  In 
our  day  the  only  ptmishment  that  can  do 
this  is  capital  punishment." 

Whether  the  authority  to  Impose  the  ul- 
timate punishment  serves  the  expressive  and 
teaching  function  that  Berns  correctly  as- 
signs to  the  law  suggests  an  empirical  ques- 
tion. But  his  position  Is  plausible.  And  in  a 
society  suffering  an  epidemic  of  murder  and 
other  serious  crime,  the  burden  of  proof  Is 
on  opponents  of  capital  punishment. 

Rather  than  dispatch  that  burden  with 
evidence  and  argument,  many  opponents 
simply  assert  the  Impropriety  of  the  senti- 
ments that  Hems  wants  the  law  to  teach  by 
expressing.  Part  of  the  program  of  liberalism 
Involves  making  people  feel  ashamed  of  sen- 
timents essential  for  a  decent  society — senti- 
ments such  as  anger  about  crime,  and  the 
desire  for  vengeance  against  criminals.  Those 
are  virtuous  sentiments  when  grounded  In  a 
sense  that  the  Important  laws  express  more 
than  calculations  of  social  utility.  Those  laws 
express  a  natural,  life-enhancing  mqral 
order. 9 


INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  NAVY 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  brightest  lights  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration is  its  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  John 
F.  Lehman.  Jr.  I  am  a  longtime  advocate 
of  a  strengthened  Navy  and  have  spwken 
many  times  on  the  declining  state  of  our 
sea  power.  Thus.  I  am  tremendously  en- 
couraged by  the  appointment  of  some- 
one who  appreciates  the  needs  and  un- 
derstands, as  perhaps  nobody  else  in  the 
country,  the  tactics  and  mechanics  of 
getting  the  job  done. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Sea  Power  mag- 
azine. Secretary  Lehman  shares  some  of 
his  strategic  and  tactical  thinking  with 
us.  The  interview  makes  impressive  and 
informative  reading,  and  documents 
compellingly  the  kind  of  policy  America 
must  follow  in  order  to  achieve  an  en- 
during naval  preeminence.  Our  new 
Secretary  combines  a  unique  geopolitical 
Intuition  and  understanding  with  an 
overwhelming  nuts-and-bolts  knowledge, 
and  this  happy  circumstance  augurs  well 
for  his  tenure  at  Navy — and.  more  im- 
portant!", for  the  future  of  this  country. 
For  all  of  us  in  the  Chamber  who  will 
be  participating  in  the  vital  process  of 
rebuilding  America's  defenses,  this  arti- 
cle is  "must"  reading,  and  I  commend  It 
to  every  Senator.  Additionally,  for  those 
Senators  who  may  not  be  totally  familiar 
with  John  Lehman's  background.  I  also 
commend  the  biographical  portrait  ac- 
companying the  interview. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  that  the  interview 
from  the  March  issue  of  Sea  Power,  and 
the  biographical  sketch  entitled  "The 
New  SecNav."  both  be  reprinted  in  to- 
day's edition  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Thb  New  SbcNav 
President  Reagan  announced  on  23  Janu- 
ary the  selection  of  John  F.  Lehman.  Jr..  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Lehman — a  businessman,  scholar,  author. 
Naval  Reserve  lieutenant  commander  and 
flight  officer — was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
on  29  January,  and  took  the  oath  of  office  on 
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5  February  to  become  the  slxty-flfth  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  at  age  38  one  of  the 
youngest  men  ever  to  ho.d  that,  post. 

He  is  also  one  of  the  best  qualified.  Prior 
to  his  appointment  he  had  been  president 
of  the  Ablngton  Corporation,  a  Washington, 
DC-based  management  firm  that  specializes 
In  defense  matters. 

The  new  SecNav  has  been  intimately  In- 
volved in  national  defense  and  foreign  af- 
fairs matters  since  the  late  1960s,  moreover, 
serving  consecutively  as:  a  staff  member  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  at  the 
University  fo  Pennsylvania  (1967-69);  spe- 
cial counsel  and  senior  staff  member  to  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger  on  the  National  Security 
Council  (1969-74);  a  delegate  to  the  MBFR 
(Mutual  Balanced  Force  Reduction)  negotla- 
Uons  m  Vienna  (1974-76);  deputy  director 
of  the  n.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  (1975-77);  and  (since  1977)  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee's 
Defense  Advisory  Committee. 

A  native  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Lehman  was 
educated  at  St.  Joseph's  College  (B.S.  In  In- 
ternational Relations).  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity in  England,  as  an  Earhart  Fellow  (B.A. 
with  Honours  Law  and  M.A.  in  International 
Law  and  Diplomacy),  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (Ph.D.  In  International  Rela- 
tions) .  and  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies  (Visiting  Fel- 
low), 

Lehman  enlisted  in  the  Pennsylvania  Na- 
tional Guard  In  1964.  transferred  in  1966  to 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  In  1968  left  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  to  accept  a  direct  appoint- 
ment, in  the  rank  of  ensign,  in  the  Naval 
Reserve.  He  since  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander  and  desig- 
nated a  naval  flight  officer  (bombardier- 
navigator)  with  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  Unit, 
assigned  to  Medltmi  Attack  Wing  One,  Naval 
Air  Station.  Oceana.  Va. 

Articulate  as  well  as  knowledgeable.  Leh- 
man has  authored  or  co-authored  a  number 
of  publications  on  national  and  interna- 
tional defense  and  foreign  affairs.  Among 
them  are:  The  Prospects  for  Arms  Control. 
ed.  by  J.  E.  Dougherty  and  J.  F.  Lehman.  Jr. 
(McFaddenr  New  York,  1966);  Arms  Control 
for  the  Late  Sixiiea.  eU.  by  J.  E.  Dougherty 
and  J.  F.  Lehman.  Jr.  (Van  Nostrand :  Prince- 
ton, 1967);  Tfie  Executive  Congress  and  For- 
eign Policy,  by  John  Lehman  (Praeger:  New 
York.  1976);  and  Aircraft  Carriers:  The  Real 
Choices,  by  John  Lehman  (Sage:  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif..  1978). 

Lehman  and  his  wife,  the  former  Barbara 
Wleland.  live  In  McLean.  Va..  with  their  two 
children.  Alexandra,  3V^,  and  John  P.,  m, 

iNTxaviEW  With  Th«  Secbxtaxt  of  Thi  Navt 
(Sea  Power  Edltor-tn-Chlef  James  D.  Hess- 
man  and  Navy  League  ElxecuUve  Director 
Vincent  C.  Thomas,  Jr.,  visited  Navy  Secre- 
taj7  John  F.  Lehman,  Jr..  in  his  oflice,  a  few 
days  after  the  new  SecNav  was  sworn  in,  to 
discuss  Navy/USMC  problems,  programs, 
prospects,  and  policies.  Following  is  the  text 
of  the  SEA  POWER  Interview  with  Secretary 
Lehman.) 

Sea  Power.  Considerable  coverage  was  given 
your  and  (Chief  of  Naval  Operations]  Ad- 
miral [Thomas  B.]  Hayward's  contention  that 
the  U.S.  Navy  no  longer  has  the  "thin  margin 
of  superiority"  over  the  Soviet  Union's  naval 
forces.  That  is.  of  course,  a  major  departure 
from  the  previous  contentions  of  both  the 
present  and  the  Immediate  p€«t  CNOs.  Can 
you  elaborate  on  the  specific  gains  the  Soviets 
have  made  that  have  brought  about  this 
alarming  reevaluation  of  the  change  In  our 
relative  positions? 

Lehman.  First  of  all,  you  have  to  under- 
stand that  the  answer  to  the  question  of  who 
is  ahead  is  a  Judgmental  matter  and  not  in- 
herently quantifiable.  I  think  the  CNO  arUc- 


ulated  quite  well  In  the  hearing  why  he  has 
changed  his  Judgment — which  was  based  on 
his  evaluation  of  where  we  stood  at  the  time 
that  he  conducted  the  evaluation,  ba£«d  on 
the  advice  of  those  who  were  out  with  the 
fieets  and  on  their  perception  of  Soviet  oper- 
ations and  capabilities  and  their  demon- 
strated use  of  the  new  Soviet  weapons  we 
have  known  have  been  in  the  pipeline  for  a 
long  time.  But  he  can  speak  to  that  matter 
better  than  I  can. 

Q.  Still,  why  the  difference?  Your  views  in 
this  area  have  always  been  strxmg. 

Lehman.  As  you  know,  I  have  a  different 
base  of  experience  and  Judgment.  I  come  at 
it  from  a  different  geopolitical  perspective. 
I  came  to  that  same  Judgment  a  while  ago.  As 
you  know,  I  have  testified  in  previous  years 
to  that  effect.  And  that  testimony  was  based 
on  my  perception  that  the  real  question  In 
naval  superiority  Is  this:  "Who  can  succeed 
in  carrying  out  their  naval  mission  against 
the  adversary's  determined  opposition?"  To- 
day, I  believe,  the  Soviets  are  In  a  position  to 
succeed  in  certain  areas  of  the  world  for  cer- 
tain periods  of  time  against  our  determined 
opposition.  Now.  it's  ea«y  to  argue  that  they 
have  a  much  simpler  Job  than  we  do.  Their 
Job  is  to  deny  us  actsess  to  resources  and 
allies  for  periods  of  time  in  certain  key  areas 
of  vital  interest  to  uS:  It's  to  Interdict  the 
sea  lanes  and  deny  us  access.  Access,  a  single 
word.  Is  really  the  key. 

Q.  During  those  same  hearings,  you  recom- 
mended a  shipbuilding  program  of  at  least 
30  ships  a  year,  while  Admiral  Hayward  Indi- 
cated at  least  17-18  should  be  included  in 
the  program.  Why  is  there  such  a  wide  dis- 
parity in  numbers,  and  what  will  the  Navy's 
ultimate  goal  be  from  your  point  of  view  at 
this  time? 

Lehman.  I  think  the  30-shlp  target — which 
includes  new  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion— Is  a  valid  target  to  restore  naval  su- 
periority. It  remains  to  be  seen  how  many 
ships  we  can  get  In  this  year's,  and  next 
year's,  budgets.  It  would  include  major 
SLEPS  (Service  Life  Extension  Programs  I 
and  overhauls,  and  also  pulling  certain  ships 
out  of  mothballs  like  the  Orlskany  or  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  or  any  of  the  Iowa-class 
battleships.  I  think  30  Is  a  valid  target  and 
achievable.  I'm  not  sure  yet  whether  we  can 
reach  30  this  year  or  next  year.  It  depends 
on  yard  capacity,  on  which  yards  can  take 
which  ships  at  which  rate,  on  how  fast  we 
can  move  prudently  with  the  problems  of 
lead  ships,  etc.  We  may  want  to  build  10 
LSD-41S  (landing  ship  dock  amphlbloxis  as- 
sault ship)  or  whatever  the  number  is.  but  it 
may  not  be  prudent  to  build  them  at  the 
rate  of  four  a  year. 

Q.  What  about  the  AEOIS  ( fieet  air  defense 
cruiser)  program?  You  sounded  very  deter- 
mined on  that. 

Lehman.  AEGIS  Is  one  of  our  highest  ship 
priorities  right  now,  because  If  we  are  serious 
about  regaining  superiority  the  key  to  it  is 
being  able  to  prevaU  In  those  high-threat 
areas  against  the  maximum  Soviet  threat  in 
the  areas  of  vital  interest  to  us.  I  don't  mean 
we  have  to  threaten  them  In  every  single  area 
around  the  periphery,  but  in  areas  of  vital 
interest  to  us  and  our  allies  we  have  to  be 
able  to  go  in  and  take  whatever  they  can 
throw  at  us  and  come  off  first  best,  having 
guaranteed  continued  access  to  those  vital 
maritime  areas. 

Q.  So  AEGIS  Is  a  very  high  priority.  How 
many  ships  .  .  . 

Lehman.  Yes.  AEGIS  Is  very  high  on  our 
list.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  target  of 
two  AEGISes  per  battle  group  for  the  future, 
for  the  out  years.  I  say  this  in  a  spectilative 
sense  because  this  is  only  my  second  day  on 
the  Job.  I  suspect  we  may  not  be  able  to  get 
that  high  a  rate  on  ABOIS  right  away  because 
of  the  problem  of  preparing  additional  yards, 
or  preparing  those  yards  now  building  them, 
for  that  kind  of  rate.  But  30  ships  Is  a  valid 
overall  SON  [ship  construction  Navy)  target. 


I'd  like  to  see  us  get  to  It  this  year.  I  dont 
know  whether  yard  capability  or  the  man- 
power freeze  and  celUngs  wlU  allow  us  to 
meet  that  target  right  away,  but  I  bellevs 
we  can  meet  it  In  the  near  future. 

Q.  In  times  past  you  articulated  a  philos- 
ophy that  16  battle  groups  will  be  needed. 
If  that's  so,  does  this  mean  we  should  get 
started  immediately  on  a  big  buUdlng  pro- 
gram, so  that  goal  can  be  attained  in  the 
foreseeable  future?  Also,  would  the  big  shlfw 
have  miclear  power? 

Lehmax.  My  recommendation  would  be 
that,  first  of  all.  lets  seuie  the  nuclear 
power  issue,  I  believe  the  case  Is  over- 
wbtlfnln^ly  for  nuclear  power  for  a  large 
aircraft  carrier.  In  my  opinion,  there's  no 
longer  any  serious  debate  over  that,  m  I 
read  the  data.  So  I  don't  think  the  power 
part  of  It  is  an  Issue.  I  beUeve  that  the 
mast  expeditious  way  to  go  now  is  for  an- 
other Nlmltz-class  carrier,  with  the  surviv- 
ability modifications  that  are  avaUable.  and 
that  we  should  go  for  It  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

Yes,  we  need  more  carriers,  and  I  support 
bringing  Orlskany  l>ack  on  the  line  In  a  de- 
ployable  condlUon.  but  In  a  phased  stage 
so  that  we  don't  have  to  do  all  of  the  modifi- 
cations we  eventually  want  right  away.  How- 
ever, we  should  go  about  reactivating  It  In 
the  beginning  in  a  way  that  would  give  't 
at  least  a  15-year  deployable  life.  I  think  wa 
can  get  to  15  battle  groups  before  this  md- 
mlnlstratlon  Is  over. 

Q.  WUl  that  give  you  what  you  want — In 
battle  groups?  That  would  mean  asking  for 
a  carrier  In  thre<  of  the  next  four  budgets. 

Leumaic.  I  haven't  gotten  into  It  enough 
to  know  exactly  the  pace  of  new  carrier  con- 
struotlon.  or  of  the  SLEP  program,  or  what 
we  would  do  with  the  training  carrier.  wh*t 
the  Orlskany  reactivation  schedule  would 
be.  or  whether  we  might  even  want  to  bring 
out  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  So  I'm  not  too 
prepared  to  say  what  the  new  construction 
schedule  would  be,  except  to  say  that  there 
would  have  to  be  some  new  construction,  and 
Id  like  to  get  started  on  it  right  away. 

Q.  In  the  meantime,  you  stUI  have  a  re- 
quirement to  maintain  two  carrier  task  forces 
In  the  Indian  Ocean.  That  requirement  Is 
having  quite  an  Impact  on  your  deployment 
schedules,  on  wear  and  tear  on  the  ships, 
and  on  people.  How  long  do  you  think  you 
can  sustain  that  requirement  Ijefore  you 
get  behind  the  power  curve  on  overhauls 
and  on  maintenance,  and  also  In  the  Im- 
pact on  morale? 

Lehman  I  Intend  to  take  a  very  hard  look 
at  the  management  and  capability  side  of 
what  that  does  to  our  force  and  make  vay 
recommendations  very  early  on.  If  there  are 
modifications  needed  to  that  deployment 
schedule  from  my  point  of  view.  Any  deci- 
sions as  to  whether  two  task  forces  are 
needed  there  for  national  security  will  be 
taken  at  levels  above  my  pay  grade — and 
really  by  the  President,  ultimately.  I  wlU 
be  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  President 
modifications  of  that  schedule  If  the  long- 
term  Interests  of  he  Navy  require  It.  and 
if  our  ultlma.te  objective  of  maintaining  a 
capability  to  preserve  our  access  in  that  part 
of  the  world  would  be  affected.  In  other 
words.  If  we  have  to  balance  short-term  cur- 
rent deployment  schedules  against  long-term 
requirements  for  a  stabilization  of  the  area. 
I  would  opt  for  the  long-term  solution. 

Q.  Would  overseas  homeportlng  help  by 
having  some  of  your  ships  and  crews— and 
their  families — based  overseas  on  a  more  or 
less  permanent  basis?  It  would  cut  down  on 
the  family  separation  problem. 

Lehman.  One  of  my  pergonal  priorities  wUl 
be  to  look  Into  the  homeportlng  Issue.  Again, 
I  think  the  CNO  has  pulled  together  an  ex- 
cellent data  base  from  which  to  take  another 
hard  look  at  this  I  think  homej>orting  would 
be  attractive  In  several  areas  of  the  world 
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Q.  Including  Cockbiim  Sound,  In  Aua- 
tniu? 

Lkhmam.  That's  •  possible  option.  I  don't 
leui  toward  any  one  place,  and  won't,  until 
I  have  had  time  to  really  study  the  area. 
However,  I  do  lean  heavily  toward  home- 
porting  In  principle,  even  with  all  of  the 
problems  and  dlfflcultles  that  I  am  well  aware 
of  after  having  been  through  the  Athens  ex- 
ercise (an  earlier  homeportlng  controversy) 
In  the  past.  I  know  there  are  risks  and  costs, 
but  I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to 
have  more  overseas  homeportlng  if  we  are 
to  achieve  naval  superiority. 

Q.  One  of  the  biggest  Impacts  of  home- 
porting  will  be  on  the  retention  of  personnel. 
And  that  brings  up  a  very  blunt  question: 
Is  the  all-volunteer  force  [AVTI  working?  If 
not,  what  should  be  done  to  make  It  work? 
Or  should  we  go  to  a  draft,  or  maybe  even 
shift  to  a  system  of  universal  national 
service? 

LZRMAK.  I  think  the  AVF  Is  working  inso- 
far as  a  peacetime  armed  force  Is  concerned. 
I  have  grave  doubts  about  how  our  forces 
would  perform  If  tested  In  some  areas,  be- 
cause the  combination  of  the  hemorrhage — 
and  that  Is  what  It  has  been — of  our  trained 
cadres  of  career  people  and  of  certain  quality 
'  problems  In  accessions  [recruits]  over  the 
last  few  years  do  not  give  us  the  right  mix 
of  skills  and  capabilities  that  we  need  for  a 
fully  combat-ready  force — that  we  need  In 
all  of  the  armed  services. 

But  I  also  think  that  the  all-volunteer 
concept  has  not  been  given  a  full,  fair  test. 
And  the  President  Is  conunltted  to  doing 
that,  to  giving  It  that  test.  This  Is  not 
rhetoric.  Everybody  says,  "Let's  give  It  an- 
other chance."  This  would  be  more  than  that. 
It  would  be  a  serious  effort  to  test  the  con- 
cept by  making  sure  that  the  target  popula- 
tions that  we  want  to  recruit  from — men  and 
women — are  Indeed  given  the  message  about 
what  opportunities  are  available  to  them  by 
enlisting  I  don't  think  they  are  now  getting 
that  message. 

Q.  Why  not?  Don't  you  have  enough  re- 
cruiters, or  what? 

Ltrman.  As  I  said  in  my  testimony,  I  have 
been  told  that  about  30%  of  American  high 
schools  stUl  refuse  access  to  military  re- 
cruiters. And  I  called  on  the  committee  in 
my  testimony  to  take  legislative  action  to 
correct  that.  I  think  that's  outrageous.  It  Is 
terrlblv  unfair  to  those  kids,  because  even 
tho\igh  today  the  compensation  and  educa- 
tional benefits  and  career  onportunltles  are 
still  not  what  we  would  like  them  to  be.  they 
are  very  attractive  and  In  the  Interests  of 
many  high  schools  kids.  The  benefits  they 
can  eet  even  now  would  Improve  their  Uvea 
greatly. 

Q.  I  know  you  served  on  active  duty  In 
the  Naval  Reserve  .  .  . 

Lbhman.  My  own  brother  put  off  going  to 
college  for  a  year  to  go  into  the  Navy  In  the 
4  X  10  program  fone  of  several  Navv  recruit- 
ing programs  which  provide  special  benefits  1. 
He  got  a  tremendous  amount  out  of  that  ex- 
perience— going  through  boot  camo.  going  to 
"A"  School  ffor  special  training  In  a  Navy 
technical  skills  area!,  getting  his  wings  as  an 
alrcrewman.  and  flying  every  summer  with 
the  VP  [patrol  aircraft)  community.  He 
thinks  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ex- 
periences he  could  have  had. 

But  how  many  high  school  kids  even  know 
there  U  a  4  x  10  program?  I  am  sure  there 
are  many  kids  Just  like  my  brother,  who  has 
since  graduated  from  a  university  near  the 
top  of  his  class,  who  would  greatly  beneflt 
from  the  experience.  There  are  a  lot  of  kids 
who  are  being  denied  that  opportunity  sim- 
ply because  there  are  some  high  school  ad- 
ministrators with.  I  believe,  an  anti-mllltary 
bias  who  are  denying  kids  their  rights  to  eet 
the  facts  and  make  their  own  choice  But 
the  opportunity  U  stUl  not  as  attractive 


across  the  bo«rd  as  I  would  like  to  see  It,  and 
I  think  that's  the  other  part  of  the  problem. 

Q.  How  would  you  correct  that? 

LcHMAN.  Well,  I  personally  oppose  over- 
loading the  compensation  part  of  the  equa- 
tion in  the  lower  ranks — In  the  initial  nrst- 
tour  enlisted  ranks.  I  don't  believe  that  pour- 
ing a  lot  of  pay  and  allowances  Into  that  end 
will  solve  our  all-volunteer  force  problem.  I 
think  that  if  we  can  go  with  restoring  the 
GI  Bill  and  Increasing  the  educational  bene- 
fits to  first- tour  enlistees,  then  that's  the  way 
to  go.  That  way  you  will  attract  a  broader 
cross  section  of  the  kind  of  people,  the 
intelligence  levels  you  want — a  broader 
cross-section  of  American  society  In  other 
words— and  you  will  reward  those  kids  In  a 
more  equitable  way  without  front-loading 
the  budgetary  impcu:t  of  an  all-volunteer 
force. 

Q.  If  you  had  your  druthers,  how  would 
you  set  up  the  system? 

'Lehman.  I  believe  we  should  have  a  system 
with  a  generous  student  loan  program  for 
people  who  have  completed  a  two-year  en- 
listment. If  they  stay  In  a  Ready  Reserve 
unit,  doing  their  50  drills  a  year,  for  every 
year  that  they  do  so  after  they  finish  their 
Initial  tour  they  ought  to  have  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  loan  forgiven — Just  as  the 
NDEA  [National  Defense  EducaUon  Act] 
loans  for  teachers  are  forgiven.  I  think 
there's  a  lot  that  can  be  done,  without  a  huge 
,  budgetary  Impact,  that  can  give  the  all-vol- 
unteer force  a  much  fairer  test. 

Q.  But  If  that  doesn't  work? 

Lehman.  Maybe  after  we've  done  that,  we 
win  look  at  It  again  and  say:  "We  still  are 
unable  to  get  in  the  kind,  the  quality,  and 
the  numbers  of  people  we  need."  I  have  an 
open  mind  on  that.  If  that  is  still  the  end  re- 
sult, then  I  will  be  among  the  first  to  take 
a  strong  position  advocating  going  back  to 
the  draft.  I  believe  a  peacetime  draft  Is  an 
unpleasant  thing  to  have,  but  having  an  un- 
ready force  Is  a  more  unpleasant  thing. 
However,  I'm  not  prepared  to  go  to  the  first 
unpleasant  thing  unless  I'm  sure  that  the 
second  unpleasant  thing  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive. 

Q.  In  the  Interim,  you  still  are  going  to 
have  problems  retaining  all  the  skilled  people 
you  need.  So  here's  a  two-part  question  on 
that:  (1)  Do  you  still  advocate  a  sizable  pay 
Increase  for  those  In  the  upper  echelons  of 
the  enlisted  ranks;  and.  (2)  Are  you  giving 
any  consideration  to  a  suggestion  we  under- 
stand was  made  to  you  a  month  or  so  ago 
that  you  explore  bringing  back  retired  per- 
sonnel into  the  Navy,  to  give  you  the  skills 
you  need — if  only  for  the  time  being — to  get 
you  over  this  very  large  shortage  of  experi- 
enced petty  officers? 

Lehman.  Again,  emphasizing  that  this  is 
only  my  second  day  on  the  Job.  and  that  what 
I  am  giving  you  Is  my  personal  opinion 
rather  than  my  ofBcial  studied  position — I  am 
not  yet  In  a  position  to  take  an  official  posi- 
tion— I  think  we  have  to  go  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, starting  this  year,  to  get  military  pay 
back  to  the  1973  standard-of-livlng  levels.  I 
would  personally  favor  a  one-shot  get-well 
package,  but  I  also  am  well  aware  of  the  over- 
arching need  to  get  our  economy  back  In 
shape  However.  I'm  not  prepared  to  sub- 
stitute rhetoric  for  pay. 

Q.  As  you  said,  that's  next  year.  What  do 
you  see  in  the  way  of  pay  raises  this  year? 

I.,EHMAN.  At  most.  T  am  prepared  to  see  the 
completion  of  a  get-well  package  delayed 
until  the  1983  budget,  which  would  have  to 
include  a  final,  get-back-to-1973-livlng- 
standards  measure  At  a  minimum  this  year, 
I  believe,  we  are  Just  about  dead  even  with 
where  we  were  last  year.  Because  as  good  as 
last  year's  11.7%  pay  raise  was,  and  the  other 
measures  that  were  taken — and  they  certainly 
brought  some  people  ahead  of  where  they 
were  a  year  ago — overall,  I  think,  people  have 
been  left  right  about  where  they  were,  be- 


cause Inflation  has  gone  further  than  the 
11.7%. 
Q.  That's  not  good.  It's  Just  treading  water. 
Lehman.  It's  worse  than  that,  really.  Our 
guys,  our  retention  targets,  are  the  very  peo- 
ple who  are  hit  hardest  In  those  areas  of  the 
CPI  [Consumer  Price  Index]  that  are  hard- 
est to  figure — housing  and  mortgage  costs.  I 
think  there  is  a  good  case  to  be  made  that 
those  who  get  Social  Security,  for  example — 
and  Social  Security  was  hiked  about  14% 
last  year — are  not  in  the  housing  market, 
whereas  our  guys  who  only  got  11.7%  ore  In 
the  housing  market,  and  very  heavily  so.  So 
their  cost  of  living  problem  Is  probably  even 
greater  than  the  CPi  rate  would  indicate. 

Q.  Well,  the  pay  raise  helped,  but  it  didn't 
really  close  the  gap? 

Lehman.  I  don't  think  we  have  gotten  our 
people  well  with  that  one  hike.  There  vxu  a 
tremendous  psychological  beneflt  Just  In 
showing  that  Congress  was  serious  even 
against  determined  administration  opposi- 
tion last  year.  That  message  got  across  to  all 
our  troops,  so  the  mood  is  upbeat.  But  the 
worst  thing  that  could  happen  now  would  be 
to  have  all  these  great  expectations  lead  to 
nothing  but  temporizing  In  the  coming  year, 
and  I  will  do  all  In  my  power  to  see  that  that 
doesn't  happen. 

Q.  Is  another  pay  raise  your  highest  people 
priority  then? 

Lehman.  Our  very  first  operational  need  la 
to  get  that  retention  problem  solved,  and  to 
stem  the  outflow  of  those  skilled  and  dedi- 
cated folks  that  we  are  losing  to  the  point 
where,  if  the  hemorrhaging  goes  too  far — 
and  in  some  areas  it  already  has  gone  to  far — 
the  problem  will  be  almost  too  hard  to  solve. 
Who  do  you  get  to  train  the  new  guys  coming 
in?  Well,  we're  going  to  solve  It.  solve  that 
problem.  Pay  Is  the  first  and  foremost  condi- 
tion or  thing  we  have  to  have  before  we  can 
start  working  on  the  other  livabllity  and  de- 
ployment and  family  problems  We  must  give 
our  people  a  fair  standard  of  living  and  get 
out  guys  out  of  the  welfare  lines  and  off  the 
food-stamps  dole.  We  must  pay  them  fairly 
to  keep  them  in.  It's  that  simple.  So  I  will 
push  very  strongly  on  that. 

Q.  I  gather  the  entire  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  of  one  mind  on  that,  and  that  there 
won't  be  any  problem  coming  from  the  other 
agencies  of  government. 

Lehman.  No,  I  don't  believe  there  will  be, 
I  have  taP'^ed  with  David  Sfoc'man  |  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget] 
about  the  whole  situation  and  he  under- 
stands It;  he  knows  what's  going  on.  So  I 
don't  foresee  any  problem  In  getting  ap- 
proval for  a  malor  compensation  package  to 
move  toward  those  people  goals  we've  set. 

Q.  In  the  Interim,  though,  is  there  any 
possibility  you  might  want  to  get  some 
short-term  help  from  the  retired  com- 
munity? 

Lehman.  I  know  Admiral  [Isaac  C.)  Kldd 
(former  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlan- 
tic) has  made  that  recommendation.  It  Is  a 
very  Interesting  one  that  I  want  to  take  a 
look  at,  because  I  want  to  make  sure.  If  It  Is 
feasible,  that  we  do  it.  And  by  "feasible"  I 
mean  I'm  not  going  to  be  dissuaded  from 
doing  something  new  like  that  by  comfort- 
able bTireaiirrdts  who  sav.  "TTiBt's  lust  not 
the  'done"  thing."  If  we  can  do  it.  and  If  the 
payoff  Is  right.  I  will  do  everything  possible 
to  get  something  like  that  approved. 

Q.  There's  a  natural  corollary  to  that, 
which  leads  to  another  two-part  question 
concerning  the  use  of  the  U.S. -flag  merchant 
marine  to  help  In  both  the  people  and  the 
platform  areas:  (1)  Are  you  considering 
wording  much  more  cIo.seIy  with  the  mer- 
chant marine.  perhaps  through  the 
ARAPAHO  program  la  proposal  to  base  ASW 
helicopters  and  weapons  modules  on  board 
merchant  shins)  which  President  Reagan 
.seemed  to  Indicate  he  would  favor;  and,  (2) 
in  any  case,  how  do  you  plan  to  solve  the 
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present  seallft  shortage— which  Involves  both 
the  Navy's  amphibious  forces  and  the  VS.- 
flag  merchant  fleet? 

Lehman.  Well,  I  believe  that  our  merchant 
fleet  and  all  of  our  commercial  maritime  ac- 
tivities are  an  integral  part  of  our  maritime 
supremacy.  We've  got  to  view  sea  power  as 
a  whole  and  I,  for  one,  am  going  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  attempting  to  work  with 
the  Maritime  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment ol  Commerce  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Maritime  Affairs  to  attempt  to  see  that 
the  U.S.  Navys  considerations  are  on  the 
right  side  of  the  scales  when  Congress  con- 
siders legislation  to  assist  American-flag  car- 
riers and  the  merchant  marine  generally. 

As  to  specific  programs,  it's  too  early  ...  I 
think  the  ARAPAHO  program  is  an  interest- 
ing concept,  but  I'm  Just  not  far  enough 
along  yet  to  take  a  considered  position  on 
how  It  could  be  applied  and  what  marginal 
Increment  of  maritime  superiority  It  would 
give  us.  It's  a  very  interesting  concept  and 
could  well  be  pursued.  But  I  don't  know: 
I'm  not  enough  up  to  speed  yet  to  comment 
on  that  specific  program. 

Q.  Over  the  years,  and  especially  during 
the  last  administration,  we've  seen  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Involved  in  all  kinds  of 
research  in  new  weapons,  communications, 
and  so  forth,  but  the  payoff  was  not  as  great 
as  perhaps  It  should  have  been.  During  the 
hearings  you  were  on  record  as  saying  "We 
should  chase  fewer  rainbows  In  R&D."  Could 
you  amplify  on  that— on  what  you  think  we 
had  better  do  along  these  R&D  lines,  particu- 
larly along  the  line  of  getting  more  ships  and 
aircraft  into  the  fleet,  and  maybe  having  less 
on  the  drawing  board? 

Lehman.  Well,  this  Is  a  balance  you  need. 
You  have  to  be  very  careful  you  do  not  dam- 
age the  Innovations  and  the  true  insights 
that  come  from  enlightened  research  activi- 
ties. Because  of  the  uniqueness  of  its  system 
the  United  States  will  always  have  a  big  ad- 
vantage, an  inherent  advantage,  in  techno- 
logical Innovations,  and  I  don't  want  to 
hamper  the  Navy's  participation  in  research 
and  its  ability  to  capitalize  on  that  advan- 
tage. But  I  believe  that  we — by  that  I  mean 
the  armed  services — have  spent  far  too  much 
of  our  scarce  resources  going  down  the  engi- 
neering devclopnieni.  Hue  on  top  of  many  pro- 
grams that  never  panned  out.  Even  some  of 
those  that  have  panned  out  have  not  yielded 
a  big  enough  Increment  of  additional  capa- 
bility over  what  they  replaced  to  pay  for  the 
non-recurring  development  costs  that  It  took 
to  Ket  that  added  capability,  t  believe  that 
unless  there  Is  a  demonstrable — an  almost 
"order  of  magnitude" — Increase  In  capability 
an  entirely  new  development  program  is  usu- 
ally not  Justlfled,  and  I  would  oppose  sinking 
a  lot  of  engineering  development  funds  into 
programs  that  do  not  clearly,  by  the  time 
they  reach  full  scale  development,  promise  a 
quantum  Jump  In  capability. 

Q.  That's  the  Russian  phllosoohy.  Isn't  It? 
"Better"  Is  the  enemy  of  "good  enough"? 

Lehman.  I  would  rather  have  higher  pro- 
duction rates  of  weapons  and  have  stockpiles 
of  30-day — better  yet,  90-day— war-flghtlng 
levels  of  weapons  systems  that  may  be  5  per- 
cent less  capable  than  what  we  could  have 
had  If  we  had  pursued  the  program  longer  In 
R&D.  Today  we  have  a  lot  of  sophisticated 
systems  but  not  enough  In  the  locker.  If  war 
should  break  out  we'd  be  In  trouble.  I  was 
struck  last  year  at  the  Pamborough  [Eng- 
land) Air  Show,  looking  at  what  the  Free 
World  had  don?.  Inventing — reSund'intly  In- 
venting— about  flve  or  six  new  boinblng  sys- 
tems on  about  six  different  airplanes  and 
each  one  a  reinvention  of  the  wheel.  We 
cant  afford  that:  we  cant  afford  to  dupli- 
cate non-reciirrlne  development  costs  to  the 
extent  that  we  have. 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  Competition  and 
some  redundancy  are  useful.  Let's  say  there 
should  be  two  or  three  bombing  systems  In 


the  Free  World,  but  I  dont  believe  It  Is 
necessary  to  have  20  some,  which  Is  what 
we  have.  I  would  rather  give  up  that  mar- 
ginal Increment  of  Improvement,  If  It's  a 
small  increment,  for  a  new-generation  sys- 
tem and  get  a  bigger  payoff,  at  economical 
rales,  from  the  Investment  we  have  already 
made  in  systems  that  are  In  production  so 
that  we  can  get  more  of  them  out  Into  the 
field. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  can  afford 
to  let  the  Soviets  get  a  generational  ad- 
vantage In  weapons  systems,  either.  Again, 
each  area — AEW  ]alr  early  warning).  ASW 
I  antisubmarine  warfare],  etc. — has  to  be 
looked  at  carefully  so  that  in  going  for  more 
efficient  production  we  don't  yield  to  any 
ptotential  adversary  a  possible  qualitative 
advantage  that  is  unacceptable  operation- 
ally. 

Q.  Along  these  same  lines,  a  congressional 
panel  headed  by  Congressman  (Richard  H.) 
Ichord  [D-Mol  recently  recommended  shift- 
ing, on  a  pretty  broad  scale,  to  multi-year 
procurement,  and  estimated  you  could  get 
perhapts  10  to  \6%  more  for  your  procure- 
ment dollars  that  way.  Do  you  personally 
favor  such  an  approach,  and  do  you  think 
the  Reagan  administration  Is  going  to  rec- 
ommend   that    approach    to    Congress? 

LcHMAN.  I  would  like  to  defer  answering 
you  on  that,  or  giving  you  a  definite  answer, 
anyway.  The  arguments,  to  the  extent  I 
have  followed  them  In  Congress,  are  very 
com->elllng — to  me — to  go  to  multi-year  pro- 
curement. But  I  would  want  to  become  more 
Immersed  in  the  details  and  see  what  pos- 
slb'e  drawbacks  there  might  be.  I  certainly 
believe  we  have  to  provide  defense  contrac- 
tors and  suppliers  with  a  more  stable  busi- 
ness environment  than  we  have  over  the  past 
10  years.  A  lot  of  smaller  subcontractors  that 
make  our  free  enterprise  system  work  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  market  because  they 
are  not  big  enough  to  cope  with  the  uncer- 
tainties In  the  seesawing  defense  procure- 
ment program  and  because  of  the  high 
number  of  development  programs  that  get 
terminated  before  they  reach  high  produc- 
tion runs — or  anv  production  runs.  Anvway, 
those  are  the  rainbows  I  was  talking  about. 
A  lot  of  peiple  have  said.  "To  hell  with 
chasing  rainbows.  I'm  not  going  to  bid  on 
another  defense  contract." 

So  we've  got  to  flnd  a  wav  to  stabilize  the 
market  and  make  practicable  the  business 
that  we're  offering  defense  contractors  so 
they  can  Invest  prudently  In  capitalization 
In  order  to  bid  competitively  on  contracts. 
Otherwise,  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
create  monopolies  among  supp'lers.  and  oli- 
gopolies— which  I  think  already  prevail  to 
an  alarming  degree  on  the  defense  subcon- 
tractor level,  and  some  contractors  as  well. 
All  of  that  drives  the  cost  up  exponentially, 
so  maybe  multi-year  procurement  Is  one 
step  toward  a  cure.  But  I'm  not  prepared, 
and  I  don't  know  enoueh  about  It  yet,  to 
take  a  firm  p>osttlon  and  say,  "Yes.  that  is 
■leflnltely  something  we  need  to  have  right 
now." 

Q.  Let  me  ask  yet  another  two-part  ques- 
tion, this  one  about  the  MX  proeram.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  at>out  putting  the  MX 
to  sea.  Were  this  decision  to  be  made.  It 
would  give  the  Navy  quite  a  large  share  of 
the  defense  budget:  in  many  eyes.  It  would 
be  a  disproportionate  share.  'With  all  you 
must  do  to  build  up  our  conventional  forces, 
are  you  concerned  that,  were  It  decided  that 
MX  would  go  to  sea,  you  mieht  be  ham- 
strung by  attemots  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
Navy's  budfret  because  it  was  so  large  and 
because  others  disregarded  what  obviously 
must  be  done  to  rebuild  the  Navy? 

Lehman.  No.  absolutely  not.  If  I  were  con- 
vinced that  the  national  security  required 
the  Navy  to  have  BO"?!!  of  the  budget.  I  would 
have  no  hesitation  In  golne  to  the  mat  for 
every  dollar  of  the  80%.  However,  on  the 


strategic  side,  I  think,  the  Nary  must  dis- 
cipline Itself  in   a   different  way. 

I  mean,  for  general  purpose  forces,  involv- 
ing command  of  the  sea,  our  naval  per- 
spective should  not  be  subject  to  question  by 
the  other  services.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
Judgment  on  how  to  fight  in  the  Fulda  Gap 
(on  the  NATO  Central  Front  in  Europe] 
should  not  be  imposed  on  the  Air  Force  or 
the  Army.  But  I  think  that  In  strategic  af- 
fairs all  the  services  have  to  have  a  purple- 
suit  approach,  and  forget  our  one-service 
perspectives.  We  in  the  Navy  are  custodians 
of  one  leg  of  the  deterrent  triad.  The  Air  Force 
happens  to  be  custodian  of  the  other  two 
legs  of  the  triad — that's  simply  because  of 
the  modes  of  the  triad  those  three  legs  hap- 
pen to  be  In.  The  Army  could  Just  as  well,  or 
the  Navy  could  Just  as  well,  probably  man- 
age the  ICBM  program — If  that  was  the  way 
It  should  be  done.  There  Is  no  Inherent  rea- 
son why  they  couldnt  manage  It. 

Q.  You  support  the  present  division  of  la- 
bor, then — in  strategic  forces  anyway? 

Lehman.  Well,  I'll  say  It  again.  The  color 
of  our  suit  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
It.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  requirement 
for  a  triad.  I  would  like  a  quadad,  or  a 
qulnad,  or  whatever  more  we  can  get.  The 
more  you  can  complicate  the  threat  to  the 
enemy  the  greater  leverage  you  have  in 
deterrence.  If  you  simplify  the  threat  and 
allow  them  to  focus  all  their  R&D  in  one 
area,  against  one  kind  of  threat — the  sub- 
marine threat,  or  a  land-based  ICBM  threat, 
or  the  bomber  threat — obviously  they  could 
move  much  faster  and  more  effectively  to 
counter  that  threat.  But  if  they  have  to 
divide  their  effort,  their  R&D  effort — and 
their  production,  deployment,  manning,  and 
training — against  flve  different  kinds  of 
threats,  well,  clearly,  they  will  never  get  to 
the  point  where  they  can  safely  say  they 
can  defend  against  all  of  them.  It's  beyond 
common  sense  to  think  that  they  could. 

So  a  triad  is  a  very  good  multiplier  to 
have  against  different  kinds  of  threats.  I 
do  believe  we  should  keep  the  triad. 

Q.  Those  are  really  good  points.  Relating 
them  to  the  MX  . .  . 

Lehman.  The  MX  Involves  two  separata 
Issues.  One  Is  the  survivability  of  the  land- 
based  missile  leg  of  the  triad,  and  that  Is 
really  a  question  about  Its  basing  mode.  The 
other  Issue  Involves  malntjtlnlng  parity  In 
coimterforce  capabilities  against  Soviet  hard 
targets  so  there  is  a  rough  equality  In  threat, 
and  hence  In  payoff,  against  a  surprise  at- 
tack. Right  now  they,  the  Soviets,  ha've  a 
high  Incentive  to  launch  a  surprise  attack, 
because  they  can  probably  wipe  out  today 
maybe  about  90%  of  our  ICBM  (intercon- 
tinental baliutic  missile]  force.  And  that* 
slmoly  unacceptable.  Now  If  we  say  the  an- 
swer to  that  Is.  "Well,  we'd  better  launch 
on  warning  and  fire  our  missiles  before  they 
are  destroyed,"  that  would  be  totally  un- 
acceptable. For  two  reasons:  (1)  It's  Im- 
possible, considering  hun>an  nature,  to  ex- 
pect a  decision  to  be  made  In  the  flight 
time  of  an  ICBM.  (2)  It  puts  a  hair-trigger, 
mutual -suicide  pact  In  the  equation,  be- 
cause those  missiles  already  launched  In 
or  against  an  attack  are  probably  a  mixed 
lot:  some  would  be  countervalue.  and  some 
not.  It  would  not  be  practicable  to  try  to 
retarget  all  of  them  for  other  options  In 
the  flight  time  of  an  Incoming  missile,  for 
the  vary  same  reasons  that  jrou  cant  make  a 
decision  in  the  same  45  minutes  anyway.  So, 
that  scenario  Just  doesnt  make  sense.  I 
think  we  can  dtsmi"  "launch  on  warning" 
or  "latmch  under  confirmed  attack"  as  our 
response. 

Q.  'What  would  be  your  response,  then? 

lEHMAN.  Another  response  would  be  to 
rebaae  our  Mlnuteman  missiles  and  use  them 
In  a  multiple  aim  point  svstem.  I  think 
probably  multiple  aim  point  Is  the  only 
option   we    can   go    to   today,   because   the 
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ftbOTe-grouad  types  of  mobile  mlosUes  are 
subject  to  barrmglng  ftnd  are  not  suivivable 
moTlag  around  on  tnUn  tracks  or  roads  or 
whatever,  beciuae  they  are  too  vulAerable 
to  barrage  and  blast-edect  kinds  of  attacks. 
So  you're  going  to  have  to  go  undergroiuad. 
And  Mlnuteman  would  certainly  be  one  way 
to  go. 

But  that  would  solve  only  one-half  of  the 
equation,  the  survivability  half.  It  would  not 
solve  the  need  to  add  substantial  numbers 
of  hard-target  kill-capable  warheads  to  the 
deterrent  force. 

Anyway.  hUnuteznan  la  the  second  alter- 
native. It  might  be  a  desirable  option,  but 
It  only  solvea  one-half  of  the  problem. 

Q.  Are  those  the  only  alternatives,  though? 
We  asked  earlier  about  .  .  . 

LsBjfAN.  The  third  option  la  to  put  the 
MX  mlsalle  to  sea.  But  the  problem  there 
la  that  In  effect  you  are  going  back  to  a  dyad 
deterrent  and  are  losing  the  leverage  of  a 
triad.  I  am  personally  convinced  today  that 
the  Trident  I  and  Trident  II  mlaslleg  can 
give  us  a  bard-target  kill  capability  and  we 
can  probably  close  the  gap.  the  hard-target 
kill  gap.  by  going  ahead  with  the  Trident  U. 
If  we  deployed  "X"  times  the  present  num- 
ber of  Trident  submarines  with  "X"  times 
the  number  of  progranuned  Trident  missiles 
we  wtyuld  close  the  gap.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  we  cant  give  a  hard-target  kill  accu- 
racy to  both  the  Trident  I  and  the  Trident 
n  If  we  want  to.  If  «-e  want  to  do  It.  I  my- 
self think,  by  the  way.  that  we  shouM — in 
any  case,  In  any  scenario.  If  we  solve  that 
half  of  the  equation,  at  least,  well  have 
gained  quite  a  lot.  All  of  the  options  we're 
talking  about — whether  It's  the  SUM  pro- 
gram (Shallow  Underwater  KfUsUe  system — 
an  MX  alternative)  or  the  Hydra  [code  name 
for  an  undersea  missile  twt  program]  or 
whatever — are  still  subject  to  the  same  kind 
of  countermeasures  that  the  Soviets  have  to 
work  on  anyway  to  counter  our  SSBN  [bal- 
listic missile  submarine)  force.  Just  what 
the  right  answer  Is  for  the  MX  missile  I 
don't  know  right  now.  I  have  some  other 
thoughts  on  It.  but  thla  isnt  Air  Force 
Magazine,  so  I  guess  there  Isnt  any  point 
in  saying  anything  more  on  that  particular 
■ubject. 

Q.  Well  close  with  this  one  last  question: 
Mr.  Secretary,  we've  discussed  Alps  and 
mlssUes.  Let's  get  to  a  question  that  should 
be  dear  to  your  heart.  What  aircraft.  Includ- 
ing helicopters,  do  you.  as  a  pilot,  see  wlU 
be  the  workhorses  for  the  Navy  in  the  next 
decade.  Do  you  believe  V/STOLs  (vertlcle/ 
short  takeoff  and  landing  aircraft)  have  a 
bright  future,  for  instance,  and  can  go  into 
production,  or  should  they  spend  a  little 
longer  Ume  In  the  R&D  pipeline? 

LxHMAM.  Well,  first  of  all.  let's  clarify  one 
thing.  There's  been  a  lot  of  confusion  about 
my  status — whether  rm  a  pilot  ot  an  NFO 
fnav^l  flight  offlcerl — and  the  reason  is  that 
I  went  throu^  pilot  training  down  at  Klngs- 
▼Ule  (In  Texas],  but  also  got  NFO  wings,  at 
PensacoU.  And.  In  fact.  I  do  fly.  I  go  both 
ways— I  still  fly  down  at  Klngsnile.  But 
technically  rm  an  NFO.  It's  not  easy  to 
clarify.  I  know,  but  that's  the  way  it  Is. 

But  to  get  to  your  aircraft  question.  That 
ia  one  of  the  first  places  where  we've  got 
to  get  the  production  rates  up  and  gM  more 
metal  into  the  fleet.  We've  also  got  to  get 
production  rates  higher  In  order  to  Ret  the 
per  unit  cost  down  on  the  weanons  that  are 
now  In  production  I  believe  that  the  F-14 
[Tomcat  fighter  aircraft]— and.  In  f*ct.  all 

the  programs  that  are  In  production  today 

they  all  have  a  useful  role  In  the  fleet  The 
AV-8B  rV/STOL  alrcraftl?  The  Comman- 
dant fof  the  Marine  Corps,  General  Ift>bert 
H.  Barrow]  makes  a  strong  case  for  the  Ma- 
rines' unique  need  for  that  aircraft.  And  on 
matters  conceroltut  the  kinds  of  weapons 
•ystema  that  the  Commandant  believes  are 
n«»«ary  for  the  Marines,  I  believe  ulti- 
mately that's  hu  call,  not  mine,  I  can  argue 


with  him  on  things;  I  can  ...  I  have  the 
responsibility  for  balancing  competing  re- 
quirements, but  I  do  not  believe  I  should  be 
In  the  position  of  trying  to  tell  either  CNO 
or  the  Commandant  which  weapons  better 
meet  a  recognized  requirement.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  Is  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's 
role. 

If  It  were  to  come  down  to  a  straight 
competition — "you've  got  to  have  either  one 
or  the  other  aircraft" — at  this  point  I'm  not 
sure  where  I  would  come  out  on  the  AV-8B. 
But  again,  that's  Just  because  I'm  not  Into 
the  details  of  the  Job  enough  yet  to  know 
what  I  need  to  know  about  the  program, 
so  I'm  not  yet  prepared  to  take  a  position  on 
It.  I  think  we  need  more  aircraft  in  all  of 
the  other  programs  that  are  now  in  produc- 
tion. I  think  we  need  more  P-14b,  more  A- 
6E8  1  Intruder  attack  aircraft],  more  EA-6B8 
(Prowler  electronic  countermeasures  air- 
craft] and  I  think  we  need  higher  pro- 
duction rates  on  the  F/A-18  (Hornet  fighter 
and  attack  aircraft). 

Q.  Both  versions? 

Lehman.  Well,  there  Is  really  only  one 
version.  The  name's  a  misnomer.  They  con- 
solidated the  two  versions  in  one  airframe 
a  few  years  ago.  So  you're  only  buying  one 
airplane.  How  you  use  It — I  mean,  that's  the 
advantage  of  it.  It's  genuinely  a  swing  fight- 
er. That's  one  of  the  potential  real  advan- 
tages. When  you  have  a  deck  of  P-18s  or  you 
have  light  attack  squadrons  equipped  with 
P-18S,  If  you  go  Into  a  high  Backfire  (Soviet 
bomber]  threat  area  you  can  take  your 
light  attack  squadron  and  put  them  out  on 
fighter  stations.  Conversely.  If — and  It  Is  an 
"If  "—you  have  P-IB  fighter  wings  aboard 
rather  than  P-14  fighter  wings,  when  you've 
established  clear  air  superiority  you  can 
swing  your  P-18  fighter  squadrons  to  aug- 
ment your  attack  aircraft.  So  that's  the  ad- 
vantage, conceptually,  of  the  swing  fighter. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  the  P-18  has  gotten 
such  a  bad  press — In  some  papers,  anyway? 

Lehman.  The  big  payoff  of  the  F-18  wUl 
come  In  the  life  cycle  costs — this  was  de- 
signed Into  the  program  from  the  beginning. 
The  payoff  Idea  has  been  to  pay  more  In  the 
beginning,  and  maybe  even  sacrifice  some 
performance,  to  get  high  reliability  and 
malnUlnablUty.  and  low  ratios  of  mainte- 
nance hour  per  flight  hour,  higher  fuel  effl- 
clency,  and  so  forth.  So  that's  where  we  ex- 
pect to  get  the  payoff  on  the  program. 

But  all  of  our  alreraft  programs  need 
higher  production  rates  than  they  now 
have  We  could  save  a  lot  of  money.  You 
know,  we  could  save  on  the  order  of  83.6  mil- 
lion an  airplane  by  achieving  even  modest 
Increases  In  production  rates. 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  see  we've  run  over  our 
time.  Thank  you  again  for  meeting  with  us. 
and  best  of  luck  in  yoxa  Job.0 


GLOBAL  SOLAR  TREATY:  ENERGY 
FOR  PEACE  A  PROPOSAL 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  Mr.  Luis 
Kutner  of  Chicago,  an  attorney  in  that 
city,  has  recently  published,  in  the  North 
Dakota  Law  Review,  a  thoughtful  article 
regarding  solar  energy. 

I  submit  for  the  Ricoro  for  my  col- 
leagues' review,  in  the  hope  it  will  stim- 
ulate their  consideration  of  our  Nation's 
need  for  alternate  forms  of  energy. 

The  article  follows: 
Olobal  Solak  TKBAinr:  EimoT  roa  Fiacs 

A    PkOPOSAL 

(By  Luis  £:utner*) 

I.    DrmODTTCTTOW 

The  world's  energy  reserves  are  limited  as 
Footnotes  at  end  of  artlels. 


consumpuon  of  energy  Is  Increasing  at  an 
astronomical  rate.  Fossil  fuels  represent  a 
finite  reserve  which  wUl  become  less  avail- 
able.'  Though  atomic  energy  has  been  re- 
garded as  an  infinite  source  of  energy,  UtUe 
progress  has  been  made  towards  the  elimina- 
tion of  toxic  wastes.  The  abUlty  to  store  such 
wastes  U  limited.  The  world's  largest  disposal 
area,  at  Hanford.  Washington,  encloses  a 
stretch  of  the  Columbia  River  and  a  tract  of 
land  covering  660  square  miles.  It  has  cost 
more  to  bury  live  atoms  than  to  entomb  aU 
the  mummies  of  aU  the  Pyramid  King,  nf 
Egypt.' 

Present  sources  of  energy  have  polluted 
lakes  and  streams  throughout  the  world. 
Niagara  Palls  has  lost  lu  prUUne  purity, 
whUe  UUie  Erie  bears  the  smell  of  death  and 
Lake  Michigan  hovers  close  to  a  similar  fate. 
Atomic  energy  has  contaminated  the  air  with 
radioactive  poisons.  No  scientist  fully  under- 
stands the  effect  of  nuclear  explosions  upon 
the  atmosphere. 

These  trends  will  become  magnified  as  the 
world's  population  Increases  with  ever-grow- 
ing urbanization.  Already  thirty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population  Is  urbanized, 
with  one-fifth  In  cities  of  over  100.000  per- 
sons. More  than  375  million  people  are  con- 
centrated m  cities  over  1.000.000  In  popula- 
tion. If  this  trend  continues,  over  half  the 
world's  population  will  be  living  In  cities 
within  fifteen  years,  and  within  fifty-five 
years  everyone  would  be  urbanized.  A  world 
city  or  Eucumenopolls  may  well  emerge.' 

Proponents  of  breeder  reactor  stations 
argue  that  nuclear  pomtr  Is  the  only  viable 
energy  alternative  as  fossil  fuels  begin  to  run 
out.  If  nuclear  fission  were  to  meet  the  pro- 
jected energy  demand  to  the  year  2026,  about 
15,000  reactors,  several  times  larger  than  the 
largest  currently  operating,  would  have  to  be 
constructed.  Sustaining  these  reactors  would 
require  the  recycling  of  twenty  million  kilo- 
grams of  piutonium  annually.  Every  year 
enough  piutonium  would  be  recycled  around 
the  world  to  fabricate  some  four  mlUlon 
Hiroshima-size  bombs. 

Clearly,  a  new  source  for  energy  Is  needed 
which  will  be  Inexhaustible,  economical, 
readily  accessible,  and  which  will  produce  a 
minimum  of  waste  by-products.  Solar  energy 
provides  the  answer.  In  a  single  second,  four 
million  tons  of  solar  matter  are  converted 
Into  energy — more  energy  than  man  has 
used  since  the  beginning  of  civilization — 
and  hurled  Into  ^>ace  In  the  form  of  heat, 
light,  and  other  radiation.  About  one-flfth 
of  all  energy  around  the  world  conws  from 
solar  resources:  wind  power,  water  power, 
blomass.  and  direct  sunlight.  By  the  year 
2000  such  renewable  energy  sources  could 
provide  forty  percent  of  the  global  energy 
budget:  by  the  year  2026,  humanity  could 
obtain  seventy-five  percent  of  Its  energy 
from  solar  resources.  Such  a  transltlan 
would  not  be  cheap  or  easy,  but  Its  bene- 
fits could  far  outweigh  Its  costs  and  dUB- 
culttes. 

GLOBAI,   SOLAK   TIXATT 

The  rewards  are  very  great.  The  storehouse 
of  solar  energy  Is  Inexhaustible.  Every  two 
days  sunlight  provides  the  United  SUtss 
with  energy  equal  to  all  Its  remaining  fossil 
fuel  reserves.*  Solar  energy  has  already  been 
used  to  operate  space  satelUtes  with  com- 
pact solar  batteries,  and  temperatures  of 
5,400  degrees  have  been  focused  In  an  experl- 
m«ital  furnace  at  Moimt-Louls  In  the 
French  Pyrennes  by  the  use  of  3.500  small 
mirrors.  A  number  of  consumer  Items  have 
already  been  developd  which  make  tise  of 
solar  energy,  including  radios,  fans,  refrig- 
erators, automobiles,  boats,  and.  beating 
units.* 

The  art  of  solar  forecairtlng  la  still  rather 
primitive.  Scientists  are  optimistic,  however, 
that  In  the  near  future  reliable  short-range 
solar  prediction  will  be  avaUable,  which  may 
suggest  a  practical  method  for  harasHtng 
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the  enormous  energy  of  the  sun  for  the  good 
of  all  mankind.* 

n.  PaOPOSAL  FOB  A  SOLAS  POWSB  STA'TIOM 

The  May,  19«9,  Issue  of  Solar  Energy  con- 
tains a  paper  by  Dr.  Peter  Qlaser  of  Arthur 
D.  Little.  Inc.,  suggesting  the  application  of 
the  technology  of  the  space  program  to  the 
launching  of  a  solar  power  station  to  gen- 
erate power  for  use  on  earth.^  The  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  a  satellite  with  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  supply  the  entire  world 
(or  part  thereof)  with  solar  power  Is  no 
longer  In  serious  dispute.  The  problem  Is  one 
of  cost  and  motivation.'  Changing  from  cen- 
tralized breeder  reactors  and  fossil  fuels  to 
decentralized  solar  energy  would  create 
fundamental  social,  economic,  and  political 
change. 

Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  financing  and 
the  complex  International  legal  problems. 
the  feasibility  of  acAax  power  stations  will 
depend  upon  the  following  prime  consid- 
erations : 

(a)  Assembly  of  a  large-area  satellite  In 
space  from  components  sent  up  from  the 
earth.  With  the  recent  Apollo  successes,  this 
would  appear  to  be  feasible,  although 
difficult. 

(b)  Transmission  of  the  power  from  the 
satellite  to  earth  by  high-power  beamed  mi- 
crowaves using  very  high  efficiency  amplifiers. 
While  good  amplifiers  are  presently  available, 
these  would  need  substantial  improvement 
to  achieve  as  near  100  percent  efficiency  as 
possible.  Another  problem  Is  the  necessity  of 
a  very  accurate  setting  of  the  transmitting 
antenna  on  the  satellite,  but  this  would  ap- 
pear solvable  In  light  of  modem  electro- 
optics  and  servo-system  technology. 

(c)  The  development  of  a  photovoltaic 
conversion  cell  with  a  high  conversion  effi- 
ciency. Present  cells  are  made  of  silicon,  and 
have  a  conversion  efficiency  of  15  percent. 
The  maximum  theoretical  efficiency  for  con- 
verters of  this  type  Is  about  24  percent.  Or- 
ganic photovoltaic  effects  are  known,  and 
their  efficiencies  are  very  low.  But  they  are 
not,  In  theory,  limited  to  24  percent,  so  that 
theoretically  efficiencies  of  up  to  80  percent 
could  be  hoped  for.* 

The  difficulties  In  evolving  an  Interna- 
tional solar  energy  system  are  formidable, 
but  may  be  resolved  within  the  ci^jablUtles 
of  systems  engineering  and  do  not  require 
the  discovery  or  development  of  new  physi- 
cal principles.  Though  costs  may  not  as  yet 
be  accurately  determined,  rough  estimates 
may  Indicate  whether  large-scale  solar  power 
Is  a  viable  alternative  to  nuclear  power.  The 
search  for  solar  power  Is  less  of  a  techno- 
logical gamble  than  was  the  effort  to  land  a 
man  on  the  moon. 

The  feasibility  of  such  a  project.  Involving 
the  use  of  a  resource  of  outer  space  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind,  is  a  matter  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  the  Jurist,  whose  task 
should  be  to  anticipate  this  development  and 
suggest  legal  mechanisms  to  assure  maxi- 
mum social  benefit.  Scientific  and  techno- 
logical Innovation  do  not  automatically  as- 
sure social  well-being."  An  International 
mechanism  must  be  developed  to  assure  the 
application  of  technology  for  the  further- 
ance of  human  dignity,  a  universally  shared 
value. 

m.   PKOPOSAL   rOB   THI   INTZKMATIONAl.   tTSK   OP 
SOLAS   KNKBCT 

The  development  of  a  solar  energy  satel- 
lite can  be  tmdertaken  within  the  context 
of  the  law  of  outer  space.  As  the  late  Adlal 
Stevenson  observed,  "(lln  outer  space  we 
start  with  a  clean  slate."  "  Efforts  to  achieve 
cooperation  In  outer  space  began  even  be- 
fore the  launching  of  Sputnik,  with  the  In- 
ternational Geophysical  Tear  In  1957."  Space 
law  became  a  tonic  for  research  and  discus- 
sion by  International  law  societies,  and  the 
International  Astronautlcal  Foundation  was 
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founded.  In  1961,  In  a  unanimous  resolution, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
established  the  basic  framework  of  space 
law.»  Various  special  committees  dealing 
with  outer  space  were  established.  The  reso- 
lution also  provided  that  international  law. 
Including  the  United  Nations  Charter,  ap- 
plied to  outer  space  and  celestial  bodies,  and 
that  outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  were 
free  for  exploration  and  use  by  all  states 
In  conformity  with  international  law,  and 
therefore  not  subject  to  national  appropria- 
tion. 

In  1962.  the  General  Assembly,  In  another 
unanimously  adopted  resolution,  reaffirmed 
these  principles,  declaring  that  the  explora- 
tion and  use  of  outer  space  shall  be  carried 
on  for  the  benefit  and  In  the  Interest  of  all 
mankind.  The  resolution  further  stated: 

"States  bear  international  responsibility 
for  national  activities  In  outer  space,  whether 
carried  on  by  governmental  agencies  or  by 
non-governmental  entitles,  and  for  assuring 
that  national  activities  are  carried  on  In 
conformity  with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  present  Declaration.  The  activities  of 
non-governmental  entitles  in  outer  space 
shall  require  authorization  and  continuing 
supervision  by  the  states  concerned.  When 
activities  are  carried  on  In  outer  space  by 
an  International  organization,  responsibility 
for  compliance  with  the  principles  set  forth 
In  this  Declaration  shall  be  borne  by  the 
International  organizations  of  the  States  par- 
ticipating In  It."  " 

The  resolution  further  provides  that  in  ex- 
ploring and  using  outer  space  states  shall 
be  guided  by  the  principles  of  cooperation 
and  mutual  assistance,  and  shall  conduct 
all  of  their  activities  with  due  regard  for 
the  corresponding  Interests  of  other  states. 
States  conducting  activities  In  outer  space 
which  would  harmfully  Interfere  with  the 
activities  of  other  states  are  required  to  un- 
dertake appropriate  international  consulta- 
tions. The  state  which  launches  an  object 
Into  outer  space  retains  Jurisdiction  and 
control  over  such  object,  its  component 
parts,  and  any  personnel  aboard  while  in 
outer  space.  Such  objects  or  component  parts 
found  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
state  of  registry  shall  be  returned  to  that 
state,  which  shall  provide  Identlfjrlng  data 
upon  request.  Each  state  launching  or  pro- 
curing the  launching  of  an  object  Into  outer 
space,  or  from  whose  territory  or  facility 
an  object  Is  launched,  is  Internationally  lia- 
ble for  any  ensuing  damages.  The  resolution 
also  provides  that  "States  shall  regard  as- 
tronauts as  envoys  of  mankind  In  outer 
space"  ^  and  render  to  them  all  possible 
assistance  in  the  event  of  an  accident. 

In  1967  the  General  Assembly  adopted, 
after  a  period  of  considerable  negotiation, 
the  Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the  Ac- 
tivities of  States  In  the  Exploration  and  Use 
of  Outer  Space.  Including  the  Moon  and 
Other  Celestial  Bodies. >*  The  Treaty  reaffirms 
the  principles  previously  enunciated  by  the 
General  Assembly  dedicating  outer  space  to 
a  policy  of  International  cooperation,  pro- 
moting equality  of  aU  subjacent  states,  and 
providing  for  international  law  to  be  the 
focal  point  for  the  settlement  of  disputes. 
Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  restricts  mliltsiry 
activity  In  outer  space,  stating  that  the 
parties  agree  not  to  place  m  orbit  around  the 
earth.  Install  on  the  moon  or  any  other 
celestial  body,  or  otherwise  station  in  outer 
space,  nuclear  or  any  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  The  parties  further  pledge  that 
the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  shall  be 
used  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
expressly  forbid  their  use  for  the  establish- 
ment of  military  bases.  Installations,  or  for- 
tifications, testing  of  any  type  of  weapons, 
or  conducting  military  maneuvers."  The 
Treaty  does  not  forbid  the  use  of  military 
personnel  In  outer  space,  and  permits  the 
launching    of    earth    satellite   for    nUlltary 


reconnaissance.  The  Treaty  Is  unclear  In  its 
definition  of  "station,"  and  its  application  to 
aerospace  vehicles  or  to  the  Isunchlng  of 
mlMlles  with  a  trajectory  through  space  Is 
uncertain.  The  term  "peaceful"  is  also  sub- 
ject to  dispute." 

No  definition  has  been  formulated  as  to 
what  constitutes  outer  space."  The  General 
Assembly  resolution  adopting  the  Treaty  re- 
quested a  study  of  the  problem,  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space  held  a  numt>er  of  sessions  to  consider 
the  problem."  One  suggested  approach  would 
be  baaed  on  altitude,  with  the  atmosphere 
divided  Into  foiu-  zones:  the  troposphere — 
approximately  seven  mUes  above  the  earth's 
surface:  the  mesophere — 22-60  miles;  the 
thermosphere — 56-260  miles:  and  the  exo- 
sphere — 250  miles  and  beyond."  This  ap- 
proach, however,  lacks  relevance,  as  space 
vehicles  do  not  fly  only  within  certain  zones. 
One  space  law  authority  has  proposed  the 
"Von  Karman  Line"  as  the  boundary  between 
outer  space  and  air  space,  which  falls  roughly 
at  52  miles  altitude,  the  point  at  which  an 
object  traveling  25.000  feet-per-second  loses 
its  aerodynamic  lift  and  centrifugal  force 
takes  over."  The  exact  point,  however,  would 
vary  with  atmospheric  conditions,  design 
ctianges.  and  other  technology  affecting  fiight 
cliaracteristicK.  A  third  proposal  is  based  on 
the  perigee  of  satellites — that  orbital  point 
nearest  the  earth  when  the  earth  is  the  cen- 
ter of  attraction — with  ttie  boundary  be- 
tween air  space  and  outer  space  set  as  the 
lowest  altitude  at  which  an  unpowered 
satellite  will  orbit  the  earth  at  least  once." 
This  point  would  also  vary  with  constantly 
advancing  technology.  Other  approaches  sug- 
gest setting  the  limit  at  the  point  at  wlxich 
state  sovereignty  ends:  where  the  state  ceases 
to  have  the  ability  to  control  tlte  air  space. 
This,  however,  would  also  vary  with  techno- 
logical changes. 

Another  provision  In  the  General  Assem- 
bly resolutions  and  the  Treaty  which  re- 
mains unclear  Is  the  provision  that  ^>aoe 
exploration  "shall  l>e  carried  out  for  the 
tjeneflt  and  In  the  Interests  of  aU  nations." 
In  the  negotiations  preceding  the  drafting 
of  the  Treaty,  the  United  Arab  RepubUc 
suggested  a  provision  which  would  tiave  ac- 
corded rights  to  non-space  powers  to  use 
outer  space  facilities  for  their  own  benefit.* 
The  United  States  takes  the  position  that 
the  language  which  was  ultimately  adopted 
in  the  Treaty  does  not  imply  a  distributive 
largess  to  the  community  of  nations  beyond 
existing  meteorological  and  other  scientific 
satellite  infomiatlon  exchanges  and  beyond 
the  spiritual  tjenefits  conferred  by  the  open- 
ing of  new  vistas  of  knowledge."  The  "bene- 
fit" is  regarded  as  merely  a  general  concept, 
a  goal  and  general  purpose.  No  free  ride  is 
contemplated  which  would  secure  for  non- 
contrlbutlng  countries  the  benefits  of  those 
bearing  the  expense:  therefore,  a  United 
States  sateUlte  is  not  available  for  use  by 
other  states  without  consent. 

The  Treaty  also  provides  for  the  manda- 
tory reporting  of  space  activities  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations,  who 
Is  given  the  duty  to  disseminate  information 
to  the  General  Assembly."  This  provision  in- 
volved considerable  negotiation,  as  th  Soviet 
Union  opposed  stricter  reporting  require- 
ments." The  Soviet  Union  also  rejected  pro- 
posals which  would  have  established  com- 
pulsory Jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  and  permitted  an  interna- 
tional organization  to  be  a  party  to  the 
Treaty.  International  organizations  are  rec- 
ognized to  have  the  right  to  constituent 
states  bear  responslbUIty  for  compliance." 

The  Treaty  provides  in  Article  X  that 
states  shall  consider  on  an  equal  basis  any 
requests  by  other  states  to  build  tracking 
facilities  on  their  territory  to  observe  the 
flight  of  space  objects  which  the  requesting 
state  has  launched.  A  state  is  not  obligad  to 
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gnnt  th«  request  unl«M  epproprimt*  mutual 
kir^n^ieinenis  ere  m«de.  TTje  »t»t«  on  whoae 
territory  a  tracking  station  la  to  be  located  Is 
free  to  establish  tbe  conditions  under  which 
representatives  of  other  states  may  use  Its 
resources.  Accordingly,  a  bilateral  agreement 
would  be  negotiated  by  the  sUtes  con- 
oeraed." 

The  law  of  outer  space  Is  also  based  upon 
International  practice,  as  derived  from  a  ma- 
trix of  International  agreements  between 
states,  many  of  which  are  informal  and  made 
at  the  Interdepartmental  level."  The  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Program  have  involved  the  close  coopera- 
tion of  other  states.  Including  the  lue  of 
territory  for  tracking  stations,  communica- 
tion points  and  faculties,  data  acquisition 
centers,  and  recovery  facilities  and  person- 
nel." This  has  Included  both  the  meteoro- 
logical satellite  projects  and  satellite  com- 
munications. States  have  reported  the 
launching  of  satellites  and  space  findings  to 
the  United  Nations." 

NASA  experiments  resulted  In  development 
of  a  communications  satellite  system.  In 
1963,  the  International  Telecommunications 
Union  held  an  Extraordinary  Administrative 
Radio  Conference  (EARC)  In  Oeneva, 
Switzerland,  to  consider  the  allocation  of 
frequencies  for  communications  satellite 
service."  In  1M3,  the  United  States  Ckingress 
enacted  the  Communications  Satellite  Act, 
which  created  a  private  corporation,  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation 
(Comsat),  to  participate  In  the  global  tele- 
communications system."  Comsat  Is  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  Attorney  General,  and 
the  State  Department."  The  International 
Telecommunications  Satellite  Consortium 
(INTELSAT)  was  ctmcelved  to  act  as  a  group 
of  Joint  venturers,  public  and  private,  com- 
bining their  technical  and  financial  resources 
to  establish  and  operate  facilities  which  each 
participant  uses  to  provide  services  within 
Its  defined  market  area.  The  operating  en- 
titles did  not  merge  their  separate  and  dis- 
tinct legal  personalities.  INTELSAT  Is  an 
organ  for  cooperation  and  consultation, 
rather  than  an  operating  agency  making  in- 
ternational decisions  which  are  binding  on 
nations."  The  European  countries  formed  a 
single  entity,  the  European  Conference  on 
Satellite  Telecommunications  (CETS),  to 
resolve  differences  among  them." 

In  1964,  the  United  States  signed  a  multi- 
lateral agreement  with  ten  other  countries," 
and  Comsat  signed  a  separate  multilateral 
agreement  with  ten  other  commxmlcatlons 
entitles,  public  and  private.*'  A  quota  was 
devlaed  for  Investment  by  each  member  in 
the  project,  and  an  Interim  Conununlcatlons 
Satellite  Committee  was  established,  with 
responsibility  for  the  design,  development, 
construction,  establishment,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  the  space  segment  of  the 
system.  Comsat  was  designated  as  the  man- 
ager. Contracts  on  behalf  of  the  consortium 
are  entered  Into  by  Comsat  in  Its  own  name 
acting  on  behalf  of  INTELSAT.  Comsat  seeks 
prior  approval  from  the  PCC  before  acting 
within  the  Committee."  The  Committee  and 
INTELSAT  do  not  have  a  separate  legal  en- 
tity, although  they  are  designated  as  "Inter- 
national organizations"  for  certain  purposes 
under  United  States  law.  The  Committee  and 
Its  assets,  although  immune  from  taxation, 
are  not  immune  from  suit  and  Judicial  proc- 
ess, and  the  offlcers  and  employees  of  the 
Committee  do  not  enjoy  Immunity  for  acts 
performed  In  their  official  capacity,  although 
the  representatives  of  signatories  serving  on 
the  Committee  do  enjoy  Immunity." 
DrrELSAT  Is  immune  only  frcMn  taxation." 
Comsat's  quota  In  the  consortium  was 
originally  set  at  61  per  cent,  and  will  not 
be  reduced  below  50.63  per  cent.  The  per- 
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centages  of  ownership  by  participating  coun- 
tries Is  based  primarily  on  the  volume  of 
long-distance  telephone  traffic  of  the  respec- 
tive countries  suitable  for  satellite  com- 
munication. No  signatory,  with  the  exception 
of  Comsat,  has  a  quota  exceeding  8  per 
cent,  and  membership  on  the  Committee  re- 
quires a  quota  of  at  least  l.S  per  cent.  There 
are  seventeen  representatives  of  signatories 
on  the  Conunlttee.  In  addition  to  them- 
selves, they  represent  twenty-three  signa- 
tories which  are  not  Conunlttee  members. 
Votes  on  the  Committee  are  proportionate 
to  the  quota  allocated  to  the  signatory  rep- 
resented or  to  the  combined  quotas  of  a 
group  of  signatories  represented.  For  the 
most  part  the  Committee  has  functioned 
without  formal  votes.  On  certain  Issues  ac- 
tion may  be  taken  by  Comsat  plus  repre- 
sentatives of  signatories  totalling  12.6  per 
cent  voting  in  favor  of  a  proposal.  If  a 
decision  Is  not  reached  within  60  days, 
action  may  be  taken  by  a  vote  of  Comsat 
plus  8.5  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  INTELSAT,  a  number  of 
other  Independent  programs  have  been 
launched.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a  domestic 
and  International  program.  Communica- 
tions satellites  are  also  an  Important  tool 
for  communications  and  education  In  the 
developing  countries,  particularly  those 
with  large  land  mass,  such  as  India.  Paki- 
stan, and  the  African  countries."  TTje  pres- 
ent INTELSAT  arrangement,  however, 
leaves  many  of  the  undeveloped  countries 
unrepresented  on  the  Committee.  A  major 
problem  In  the  future  will  be  the  role 
these  countries  are  to  play  In  the  system. 

American  officials  have  sought  the  partic- 
ipation of  the  Soviets  In  seeking  to  de- 
velop a  single  satellite  system  There  has 
been  considerable  cooperation  between  the 
two  countries  on  satellite  communication 
experiments.  At  the  time  of  the  discussion 
with  Russian  officials  concerning  member- 
ship In  INTELSAT,  the  Soviet  Union  did 
not  have  substantial  International  traffic 
In  telegraphy  or  telephone  conununlca- 
tlons  and  therefore  Its  investment  quota 
would  have  been  sis  low  as  one  or  two  per 
cent,  which  had  serious  political  Implica- 
tions for  a  great  world  power.  The  cfflclal 
Soviet  attitude  toward  INTELSAT  became 
even  more  critical  after  the  agreements 
establishing  the  consortium  were  signed. 
Soviet  critics  attacked  the  Influence  of 
Comsat  and  the  system  of  weighted  voting. 
Soviet  spokesmen,  however,  currently  favor 
a  single  coordinating  system.  The  arrange- 
ment must  be  amended,  however,  to  per- 
mit Soviet  participation." 

Space  law  clearly  requires  International  co- 
operation, and  may  provide  guidelines  for 
the  International  tise  of  a  solar  space  sta- 
tion. The  need  for  making  the  benefits  of 
solar  energy  available  to  all  mankind  Is 
manifest.  The  concept  would  be  particularly 
beneficial  In  providing  an  Immediate  source 
of  power  to  the  developing  nations.  Solar 
power  from  one  satellite  station  couifl  en- 
compass the  energy  needs  for  an  entire  re- 
gion, transcending  national  boundaries.  At 
the  same  time,  the  ability  to  develop  and 
launch  a  solar  satellite  Is  limited  to  perhaps 
two  world  powers,  while  fuel  supplies  and 
other  energy  sources  are  unevenly  distrib- 
uted." Clearly,  a  means  must  be  devised  for 
the  International  distribution  of  this  re- 
source. 

One  approach  would  be  for  the  United 
States  to  proceed  to  develop  solar  space  sta- 
tions and.  by  a  series  of  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral agreements,  distribute  the  solar  power 
to  other  nations,  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  rate 
charges.  The  United  States  could  provide 
safeguards,  as  In  distributing  Isotopes  for 
atomic  energy.*'  that  would  prevent  the  use 
of  solar  energy  for  military  purposes.  INTEL 
SAT  provides  a  precedent  for  this  approach. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  also  develops  solar  power 


stations,  a  rivalry  could  ensue  In  distribution 
of  the  energy,  or  the  two  powers  could  for- 
mulate an  agreement  for  distribution,  there- 
by perpetuating  world  domination. 

This  approach,  however,  would  tend  to 
create  distrust  and  resentment  among  the 
smaller  nations.  The  ability  of  tne  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  alone  to  develop 
and  distribute  solar  energy  would  appear  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  establish  these 
powers  in  a  position  of  Imperlum.  These  na- 
tions may  choose  to  opt  out  of  the  system 
rather  than  submit  to  such  domination.  Im- 
plicit In  the  United  Nations  resolutions  on 
space  law  Is  the  universally  shared  value  of 
maximizing  the  International  participation 
of  all  peoples. 

Accordingly,  a  multilateral  approach  Is 
preferable,  which  would  Insulate  the  use  of 
outer  space  and  the  resulting  benefits  from 
big-power  rivalry.  A  supra-national  authority 
should  be  envisioned  to  develop  solar  power 
satellite  stations  and  distribute  solar  energy. 
Precedent  for  this  approach  lies  In  the  pro- 
posal made  by  Bernard  Baruch  in  1M6, 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  an  Interna 
tlonal  Atomic  Energy  Authority  •»  to  contro  i 
all  potentially  dangerous  atomic  activities, 
and  in  the  subsequent  establishment  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency." 

Such  an  authority  could  be  empowered  to 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  experi- 
mentation and  development  of  solar  space 
satellites.  Both  powers  would  engage  in  the 
project  as  a  Joint  venture.  Financing  could 
be  undertaken  by  an  international  corpora- 
tion receiving  contributions  from  participat- 
ing states,  assessed  pro  rata  according  to  pop- 
ulation, need  for  power,  and  gross  national 
product.  Shares  of  stock  and  debentures 
could  be  sold  to  individual  investors,  and 
additional  financing  might  be  obtained  from 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development. 

The  supra-national  authority  could  for- 
mulate regulations  to  provide  safety  devices 
and  other  precautions  In  the  use  of  solar  en- 
ergy. It  could  set  rates  and  determine  prior- 
ities. Solar  energy  would  be  dispensed  only 
for  peaceful  uses.  It  would  not  be  developed 
and  used  as  a  weapon  for  destruction,  nor 
utilized  for  the  production  of  Implements  of 
war.  Moreover,  the  authority  would  be  em- 
powered to  deny  solar  benefits  to  states  which 
engage  In  aggressive  war  or  refuse  to  abide 
vrtth  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  or  with  peacekeeping  resolutions.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  ability  of  a  United  Nations  au- 
thority to  dispense  solar  energy  would  enable 
It  to  Impose  sanctions  to  promote  Interna- 
tional peace. 

The  proposed  solar  energy  agency  could  be 
established  pursuant  to  a  treaty  entered  Into 
through  the  auspices  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. A  resolution  would  proclaim  the  princi- 
ple of  International  use  of  solar  energy  and 
call  for  the  negotiation  of  a  solar  energy 
treaty.  After  negotiation,  the  treaty  would  be 
adopted  by  Oeneral  Assembly  resolution  and 
submitted  to  the  member  states  for  ratifica- 
tion. Adherence  by  the  two  sujjer  powers  and 
at  least  twenty  states.  Including  a  certain 
number  of  states  on  the  Eur-Aslan.  African, 
or  Latin  American  continents,  could  eatabllsh 
the  operation  of  the  authority.  The  appended 
pro-~osed  draft  treaty  might  be  used  as  a 
model  to  establish  the  International  au- 
thority. 

APPXKDIX 

Draft  treaty  for  a  global  solar  energy 
authority 
Preamble 
The  Parties,  In  accordance  with  Resolu- 
tions of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Treaty  on  Principles  Gov- 
erning the  Activities  of  States  In  the  Ex- 
ploration and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  declare 
that  iolar  energy,  as  a  resource  of  outer 
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space,  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind 
and  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Article  I 
The  Parties  agree  to  form  an  International 
Solar  Energy  Agency,  which  shall  be  com- 
prised of  an  Assembly,  a  Council,  and  a 
Secretariat. 

1.  The  Assembly  shall  be  comprised  of  all 
states  that  adhere  to  this  Treaty  and  shall 
meet  at  least  annually.  The  Assembly  shall 
consider  and  set  forth  general  policy  for  the 
development  of  solar  space  satellites  and 
for  the  distribution  of  solar  energy.  Voting 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  contributions  to 
the  authority  determined  by  a  formula  to 
be  set  out  herein. 

2.  The  Assembly  shall  designate  a  Council 
of  fifteen  members,  who  shall  have  the 
duties  of  directing  the  Agency  and  of  re- 
solving any  disputes  which  may  arise  among 
the  States  adhering  to  this  Treaty  with  re- 
gard to  the  application  of  any  of  Its  pro- 
visions. The  Directors  shall  include  the  five 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  and  ten  other  mem- 
bers, who  shall  serve  for  terms  of  three 
years. 

3.  The  Secretariat  shall  prepare  the 
agenda  for  all  Assembly  and  Council  meet- 
ings, receive  and  transmit  communications, 
collect  and  disseminate  technical  Informa- 
tion, and  advise  the  Assembly  and  Council 
regarding  all  technical  matters.  The  Secre- 
tariat shall  Implement  all  directives  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  Council,  license  the  use 
and  distribution  of  solar  energy,  and  con- 
duct Inspections. 

Article  n 

The  Agency  Is  empowered  to  establish  a 
Solar  Energy  Corporation  to  undertake  the 
development,  launching,  and  operation  of 
solar  space  satellites  and  to  distribute  power 
therefrom.  The  said  Corporation  shall  be  en- 
titled to  own  and  sell  real  and  personal 
property,  and  to  acquire  and  hold  patents, 
trademarks,  and  copyrights.  The  Corporation 
shall  seek  capitalization  through  the  sale 
of  shares  to  states  and  other  political  en- 
titles, corporate  entitles  and  associations, 
and  Individuals.  The  Corporation  may  bor- 
row money  and  engage  In  other  forms  of 
funding. 

Article  m 

Each  State  adhering  to  this  Treaty  shall 
agree  to  contribute  to  the  capitalization  of 
the  Solar  Energy  Corporation  in  accordance 
with  an  agreed  upon  formula  based  upon 
gross  national  product,  population,  and  need 
for  power.  The  directors  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  the  members  of  the  Solar  Energy 
Agency  Council. 

Article  IV 

The  Corporation  shall  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Agency  In  contracting  for  new  development, 
operation,  and  use  of  solar  energy  satellites, 
and  may  thereby  contract  with  n&tional  and 
regional  space  authorities. 
Article  V 

All  solar  energy  acquired  by  the  use  of 
q>ace  satellite  stations  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  and  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  thereto  may  be  used  only 
for  peaceful  purposes.  No  such  solar  energy 
may  be  used  as.  or  for  the  development  of. 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  nor  may  such 
energy  be  used  for  the  development  or  pro- 
duction of  items  Intended  for  military  use. 
This  provision  does  not  preclude  the  t'se  of 
such  energy  for  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  items  Intended  for  use  by  an  Inter- 
national peacekeeping  authority  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 
Article  VI 

The  Agency  Is  empowered  to  dispatch  per- 
sonnel periodically  to  note  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  V  and  with  other 
provisions  of  the  Tre«ty. 


Article  VII 
The  Agency  and  the  Corporation  may  deny 
any  State  the  benefits  of  solar  energy  upon 
the  directives  of  the  Sectxrity  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  if  the  said  State  refuses  to 
comply,  as  determined  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, with  the  peacekeeping  provisions  of  the 
Charter  and  with  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions. 

Article  Vin 
The  Agency  and  the  Corporation  shall  co- 
operate and  coordinate  their  activities  with 
the   Economic    and    Social    Council    of    the 
United  Nations,  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat,   the    International     Atomic    Energy 
Agency,  and  other  specialized  agencies. 
Article  IX 
Disputes  regarding  the  application  of  this 
Treaty  may  be  referred  by  the  Council,  with 
the  concurren:-e  of  the  parties  Involved,  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

rooTNOns 
•LL.B..  J.D.;  Member.  Illinois  Bar;  former 
Visiting  Associate  Professor.  Yale  Law 
School:  Chairman,  World  Habeas  Corpus 
Conunlttee,  World  Peace  Through  Law  Cen- 
ter; former  Consul,  Ecuador;  former  Gen- 
eral Consul,  Guatemala:  Special  Counsel  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  Illinois;  author  of 
numerous  legal  articles  and  books,  including 
The  Admiral,  World  Habeas  Corpus,  and  /, 
The  Lawyer.  The  research  assistance  of 
Ernest  Katln,  Ph.D.,  Is  acknowledged. 

'TIMK-LITB  IMC,  Enzbgt  193  (rcv.  ed. 
1967). 

» Rltchie-Calder,  PoUuting  the  Environ- 
ment, Centeb  Magazute,  May.  1969,  at  12. 

At  Hanford.  the  live  atoms  are  kept  In 
tanks  constructed  of  carbon  steel,  resting  In 
a  steel  saucer  to  catch  any  leakage.  These 
are  enclosed  in  a  reinforced  concrete  struc- 
ture and  the  whole  construction  is  buried  in 
the  ground  with  only  the  vents  showing.  In 
steel  sepulchers.  each  with  a  million  gallon 
capacity,  the  atoms  are  very  much  alive. 
Their  radioactivity  keeps  the  acids  in  the 
witches"  brew  boiling.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
tanks  the  temperattire  is  well  above  the  boil- 
ing temperature  of  water.  There  has  to  be  a 
cooling  system,  therefore,  and  it  must  be  con- 
tinuously maintained.  In  addition,  the 
vapors  generated  in  the  tanks  have  to  b9 
condensed  and  scrubbed:  otherwise  a  radio- 
active miasma  would  escape  from  the  vents. 
Some  of  the  elements  In  those  high-level 
wastes  will  remain  radioactive  for  at  least 
250.000  years.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
tanks  will  endure  as  long  as  the  Egyptian 
pyramids. 

Id. 

'  TiMB.  May  23.  1976.  at  45-46. 

*  Energy,  supra  note  1,  at  182. 
'Id.  at  185. 

•See  120  Cowc.  Rec.  21450-52  (1974);  120 
CoNc.  Rec.  17763-68  (1974);  119  Cong.  Rec. 
35305-06  (1973):  119  Cong.  Rec.  33845-48 
(1973):  119  Cong  Rec.  17791-92  (1973):  119 
Cong.  Rec.  12343-44  (1973):  Australia  Looks 
to  Sun  for  Energy.  N.Y.  Times.  Dec.  9.  1973. 
at  8.  col.  1;  Hosenball  and  Hartman.  Dilem- 
mas of  Outer  Sp-^ce.  60  A3  A.  J.  298  (1974); 
Solar  Energy:  Legal  Powers  See  the  Light. 
Chicago  Trtbrne.  Oct.  14.  1979.  {  17.  at  18. 
col.  4;   TncE,  May  23,   1976.  at  45-46. 

'Glaser.  Satellite  Solar  Power  Station. 
SoLA>  Enecrt.  May.  1969. 

»  Letter  from  H.  Tabor.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Physical  Laboratory  of  Israel,  to  Luis 
Kutner  (June  17.  1969). 

•  Dr.  Glaser's  analysis  assumes  this  figure. 
Id. 

'"In  1912  the  illusion  existed  in  some 
minds  t^at  development  of  the  airplane 
would  Itself   prevent  war.  B.   von  Suttneb, 

DB  BAKBAKISIEBUNa  DKk  LulT   1    (1913). 


"46  Dep't  State  Buix,  181  (1962).  It  has 
been  noted,  however,  that  keeping  space 
development  peaceful  may  be  difficult: 

The  limitation  of  the  use  of  outer  space 
to  peaceful  pursuits  can  be  divided  into  two 
subsidiary  problems:  (1)  keeplnit  space  from 
becoming  another  and  even  more  terrlfy- 
Ingly  swift  and  brutal  avenue  of  mass  de- 
struction on  earth,  as  the  seas  and  the  air 
have  become,  each  in  turn,  as  war  technology 
developed,  and  (2)  keeping  outer  space  from 
becoming  still  another  theatre  for  great 
power  rivalries  In  peacetime  and  hence  an- 
other source  of  hatred,  fear,  competitive 
power  disadvantage,  conflict  and  war.  This 
is  the  dual  problem  of  peace  in  space. 

H.  Tattbenteuj  ti  R.  TAUvarmJi.  Maw  and 
Space:  Poumcs,  Law.  OaoANiZATtoN  6  (1946). 
See  also  Rsece.  The  Solar  Blackout,  Honaa 
Jones.   Sept./Oct.,    1980.  at  28. 

Ree::e  s  article  notes  that  several  large  cor- 
porations, such  as  Exxon,  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Corporation  (ARCOl.  Dyneer 
Corporation,  LIbby-Owens-Pord.  MobU  OU, 
Optical  Coating  Laboratory,  and  Shell  Oil. 
have  recently  moved  into  solar  energy  devel- 
opment. A  push  by  giant  corporations  to 
acquire  independent  solar  technology  firms 
bejan  picking  up  steam  after  the  establish- 
ment of  federal  reseirch  and  development 
programs  in  1973.  Solar  programs  are  also 
being  developed  Internally  by  several  large 
corporations.  Wall  Street  solar  Investment 
counselor  Anthony  Adler  has  predicted  that 
once  the  solar  market  matures  it  will  be 
totally  dominated  by  large  corporations  and 
utilities.  Id  at  30. 

The  question  remains  whether  solar  In- 
vestments by  oil  companies  are  designed  to 
retard  solar  development  or  stimulate  It. 
During  the  1970s,  a  series  of  meetings  took 
place  between  government  and  corporate 
executives.  While  their  goal  was  to  devise 
a  new  energy  policy  for  the  United  States, 
Including  a  program  of  solar  development, 
the  Impact  was  to  "Idleter  the  public  from 
Identifying  solar  energy  as  a  possible  means 
of  altering  the  present  econom.ic  and  geo- 
political sUTicture  of  the  United  States."  Id 
at  34. 

'=von  Rauchhaupt.  The  Space  Lav.  1957- 
1967.  Proczeoincs  of  tbk  IOth  Coluoqutom 
ON  THE  Law  or  Ooter  Space  222  (1967) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  IOth  C01X09.]. 

"  G.  A.  Res.  1972.  16  U.N.  GAOR.  Supp.  17. 
at  6,  U.N.  Doc.  A/6100  ( 1961 ) .  An  outline  of 
the  United  Nations'  accomplishments  is  pre- 
sented In  Committee  on  the  Pea?eful  Use  of 
Outer  Space.  Review  of  the  Activities  and 
Resources  of  the  United  Nations,  of  Its 
Specialized  Agencies  and  of  the  other  com- 
petent International  Bodies  Relating  to  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  U.N.  Doc. 
A/AC.  105/L29  (1966). 

"G-A.  Res.  1962.  18  UJf.  GAOR.  Supp.  16. 
at  16.  UJI.  Doc.  A/5516  (1963). 
«/d. 

••Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the 
Activities  of  SUtes  In  the  Exploration  and 
Use  of  Outer  Space.  Including  the  Moon  and 
Other  Celestial  Bodies.  Jan.  27.  1967.  18 
VS.T.    2410.    TI.A5.    No.    6347. 

•'Comment,  The  Treaty  on  Outer  Space: 
An  Evaluation  of  the  Arms  Control  Provi- 
sions,   7    CCMM.   TRawsnai'l   L.   259.    280-63 
(1968). 
"M. 
»M. 

»OJl.  Res.  2222.  21  UJI.  GAOR.  Supp.  16 
at  13.  UJi.  Doc.  A/6316  (1966). 

n  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space  (47th  mtg  )  23.  UJJ.  Doc.  A/AC  105 
PV  47  (1967)  [hereinafter  cited  as  Commit- 
tee on  Outer  Space]. 

=  Haley.  Survey  of  Legal  Opinions  on 
Extra-terrestrial  jurisdiction.  Senate  sympo- 
sium in  World  Peace  Thbooch  Stacx  Law 
160  (J.  Morenoff  ed.  1967) . 
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■  Committee  on  Out«r  Space,  supra  note 
ai,  at  23. 

**  Oalloway,  The  Definition  of  Outer  Space, 
IOtk  Coixoq..  supra  note  13,  at  368. 

*■  Brooks,  International  Organization  As- 
pects Affecting  Space  Law,  lOra  Covloq., 
supra  note  13,  at  173. 

"Id.  at  173. 

"  U.N.  CHAKTsa  art,  98. 

■Brooks,  International  Organization  As- 
pects Affecting  Space  Law,  10th  Coixoq., 
supra  note  13,  at  174. 

"  Oalloway.  Interpreting  the  Treaty  on 
Outer  Space,  IOth  Colujq.,  supra  note  13,  at 
143. 

-Id. 

"  Veresbechetln,  Scientific  and  Technical 
Agreements  on  Space.  Do  They  Constitute  a 
Source  of  Space  Lavot  10th  Colloq.,  supra 
note  13.  at  157. 

"  A.   PaUTKIN,   INTXBNATIONAL   COOFXBATION 

W  SP4C«  41-47  (1965). 

"  Brooks  International  Organization  As- 
pects Affecting  Space  Law,  IOtb  Colloq., 
supra  note  13,  at  173. 

"CoUno,  INTELSAT,  Doing  Business  in 
Outer  Space,  6  Comm.  J.  TaANSUAi'L  I,  17, 
30  (1967). 

"47U5.C.A.  {{  701-53  (19e2&Supp.  1980). 

"Trooboff,  INTELSAT,  Approaches  to  Re- 
negotiation, 9  Ha«v.  IjfTl..  CLwa  I.  31-43 
(1968). 

"  Collno.  supra  note  34,  at  35. 

»/d.  at37. 

■  Agreement  BstabUahlng  Interim  Arrange- 
ments for  a  Olobal  Commercial  Communica- 
tions Satellite  System,  op^ied  /or  signature 
Aug.  30,  1964,  15  US  T.  1705.  T.IA.S.  No.  5646. 

•"  Special  Agreement,  opened  for  signature 
Aug.  30,  1964,  15  U  S.T.  1745,  T.I.A.S.  No.  5646. 

"  Trooboff,  rupra  note  36,  at  75-83. 

» Id.  at  9. 

-Id, 

<*  Id.  at  13-13. 

•»  Id.  at  75-82.  Similar  views  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  European  spokesmen.  See  Woetzel. 
International  Co-operation  in  Telecommuni- 
cations for  Educational  and  Cultural  Pur- 
poses. 61  PaocxxDiNGS  Am.  Soc.  Imt'l  L.  29, 
33-33  (1967). 

«•  Enksct.  supra  note  1,  at  193. 

"Oorove.  Controls  Over  Atoms  for  Peace: 
U.S.  Bilateral  Agreements  with  Other  Na- 
tions. 4  CoLtJM.  J.  TaANSKATX  L,  181,  187-68 
(1966). 

"  14  D«pT  State  Bttll.  1057  (1946). 

"  See  Oorove.  Humanizing  the  Atom:  Es- 
taHi^ment  of  the  International  Atomic 
Knern  Agency,  3  N.YXJ.  245  (1987).# 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  qu(Hiun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clCTk  win  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  certain 
negotiations  are  now  going  on,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  expedite  the  final  disposition  of 
this  measure.  While  those  matters  are 
being  explored,  there  is  no  good  pur- 
pose to  be  served  by  the  Senate  crai- 
tinulng  in  session  for  the  moment. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  ctmsent  that  the 


Senate  now  stand  in  recess  subject  to 
th3  call  of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:27,  recessed,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair, 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:52  pjn., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OfiQcer  (Mr.  Rttdman). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chadr  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE  ON  MON- 
DAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  we  can  accom- 
plish much  more  today  on  the  debate 
<m  the  milk  price  support  bill  or  other 
matters  that  may  properly  come  before 
the  Senate.  In  a  few  moments  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  Monday. 

Before  I  do  that,  Mr.  President,  might 
I  inquire  of  the  Chair  when  we  recon- 
vene on  Monday,  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  allocated  to  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  plus 
any  special  orders,  what  will  be  the  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate  at  that  time 
will  be  S.  509. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  routine  details 
of  the  Senate  have  been  taken  care  of  mi 
Monday,  it  would  be  my  expectation  that 
much  of  the  day  would  be  devoted  to 
debate  on  the  pending  business  or  any 
amendments  or  other  matters  in  respect 
thereto. 

Since  we  have  already  provided  that 
any  votes  that  were  ordered  mi  today 
would  be  stacked  on  Tuesday  beginning 
at  2:30  pjn.,  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
that  when  the  Senate  returns  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  509  Ml  Monday  next,  any 
votes  that  may  be  ordered  thereon  or  in 
respect  thereto  be  stacked  In  sequence 
following  any  votes  that  are  ordered  to- 
day on  that  measure  and  related  thereto 
and  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  previously  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M., 
MONDAY.  MARCH  23.  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate CMnpletes  its  business  today,  w.hlch 
it  is  about  to  do — and  I  urge  any  Mem- 
ber who  has  any  further  business  to 
tTMisact  to  come  to  the  floor  at  this 
time — it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
9  a.m.  on  Monday,  March  23,  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
UNTIL  5  PM.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  during  remain- 
der of  the  day  today,  until  5  p.m..  Sena- 
tors be  permitted  to  introduce  bills,  res- 


olutions, and  statements,  and  that  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  file  reports 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMTTTEEa 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Friday, 
March  20.  1981.  between  the  hours  of  9 
a.m.  and  3  p.m..  committees  be  author- 
ized to  file  reports. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  will  have  any  objection. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Senate  over  until  Monday, 
March  23,  1981.  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  be  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  President  pro  tempore,  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  be  per- 
mitted to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  CER- 
TAIN SENATORS  ON  MONDAY, 
MARCH  23,  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
any  special  orders  in  favor  of  Senators 
already  entered  for  Monday  next? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
none. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  Monday  next,  following  on 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  orders,  that  there  be 
special  orders  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes in  favor  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Sihpson), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCluhe), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domenici).  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  in  a  few  moments  I  will  ask 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  r^ces-s  unt'l 
Monday  next.  Before  I  do  that,  I  wish  to 
state  that  the  Senate  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion on  tomorrow  or  Saturday,  but  that 


beginning  next  week  the  Senate  will  be 
in  session  on  Monday  beginning  at  9 
o'clock,  at  which  time  the  Senators  will 
be  recognized  under  special  orders  here- 
tofore provided  for. 

I  expect  that  there  will  be  fairly  gen- 
erous time  allocated  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  on  Monday. 

At  the  close  of  morning  business,  as  the 
Chair  has  advised  us,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  S.  509  and  matters 
related  thereto.  According  to  the  order 
just  entered,  any  votes  which  may  be 
ordered  on  matters  related  to  this  busi- 
ness will  be  stacked  until  the  following 
day  on  Tuesday,  to  follow  on  after  the 
votes  ordered  this  date,  and  to  begin 
after  the  conclusion  of  those  votes  w  iich 
will  begin  at  2 :  30  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  session  on  Tues- 
day, on  Wednesday,  on  Thursday,  on  Fri- 
day, and  perhaps  on  Saturday, 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  can  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Resolution  of  Reconciliation  and  In- 
structions, which  I  believe  may  be 
ordered  reported  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  today.  That,  of  course,  will 
depend  on  when  that  report  is  received  by 
the  Senate,  when  it  is  available  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  including  the  3- 
day  rule.  I  will  reiterate  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  on  this  side  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  that  resolution  as 
soon  as  it  is  available  under  the  rules, 
or  as  soon  as  it  may  be  reached  by  an 
earlier  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  other 
matters  that  could  be  brought  before  the 
Senate  on  Monday.  Tuesday.  Wednes- 
day, or  Thursday.  The  Senate  will  dispose 
of  those  matters  as  they  are  available 
and  may  be  dealt  with  by  unanimous  con- 
sent or  become  available  to  the  Senate  on 
either  the  Executive  Calendar  or  the  Cal- 
endar of  General  Orders  for  legislative 
business. 

Mr.  President.  I  observe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  is  on 
the  floor.  If  he  has  business  to  transact, 
I  am  prepared  to  provide  another  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  if  that  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  be  helpful. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  longer 
than  15  minutes,  in  which  Senators  may 
be  permitted  to  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  97— TO  "CAP" 
SENATE  STAFF  AND  PREVENT 
MORE  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  97  which  will,  for  the 
first  time,  put  a  ceiling  on  Senate  em- 
ployment while,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
hibit the  construction  of  any  new  Sen- 
ate office  buildings  in  the  future.  My 
distinguished  <s(^eague.  Senator  Prox- 


MTRE,  is  to  be  commended  for  bringing 
this  resolution  to  the  floor  at  a  time 
when  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
about  to  unveil  a  capital  improvement 
master  plan  that,  if  fully  implemented, 
could  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
$500  million.  As  the  Architect's  master 
plan  will  indicate,  the  basic,  fundamen- 
tal reason  why  additional  office  buildings 
will  be  needed  in  the  future  is  the  con- 
tinuous growth  of  House  and  Senate 
staffs.  Now.  I  am  certainly  not  being 
critical  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
for  putting  together  this  master  plan. 

He  was  directed  by  the  Congress  to 
do  so  and  he  did  his  Job.  But  what  his 
final  product  tells  me  Is  that  if  the  Con- 
gress continues  to  let  its  staffs  grow  and 
grow  and  grow,  we  are  going  to  need  to 
build  a  small  metropolis  to  house  all  of 
the  House  and  Senate  employees.  The 
Architect's  master  plan  is  nothing  more 
than  testimony  to  the  fact  that  if  staffs 
continue  to  grow,  even  at  half  their  his- 
torical. 20-year  rate,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  build  at  least  five  new  House 
office  buildings  and  a  new  Senate  office 
building  complex  across  the  street  from 
the  existing  Dirksen  and  Russell  Senate 
Office  Buildings. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  dodging  the 
issue.  Tlie  major  reason  these  new  office 
buildings  will  be  needed  down  the  road 
is  the  proliferation  of  congressional 
staff.  Senate  staff,  for  example,  has 
grown  from  1.943  in  1955  to  approx- 
imat^y  6,550  at  the  end  of  last  year — 
an  increase  of  237  percent  in  the  last  25 
years.  I  understand  that  the  Architect 
has  indicated  that  the  present  level  of 
Senate  staff,  including  those  currently 
working  in  various  satellite  offices  across 
the  street  and  in  other  office  buildings, 
can  be  accMnmodated  in  the  existing 
Russell,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Buildings 
and  the  Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
once  it  is  completed.  However,  if  staff 
continues  to  grow  at  its  historical  rate, 
soon  staffers  will  be  shoulder-to-shoul- 
der in  cramped  quarters  again,  and  an- 
other Senate  office  complex  will  be  on  the 
drawing  board. 

This  resolution  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing will  address  the  real  problem  right 
at  the  source,  by  capping  the  growth  of 
staff  and  saying  no  to  any  more  Senate 
office  buildings.  I  would  also  hope  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  House  side  would 
take  note  of  this  initiative  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  rethink  its  plans  for  future  con- 
struction of  House  office  buildings  on 
the  other  side  of  Independence  Avenue 

Mr.  President,  the  fight  against  the 
construction  of  new  Senate  office  build- 
ings is  not  a  new  fight  for  either  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  or  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  In  1979.  Senator  Proxmire.  my- 
self, and  a  niunber  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  fought  the  final 
appropriation  for  the  completion  of  the 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building.  On  July  18. 
1979,  by  a  narrow  vote  of  49  to  46,  the 
final  $57.5  million  £«>propriation  was  ap- 
proved for  the  completion  of  the  Hart 
Building.  I  voted  against  that  appro- 
priation and  still  believe  that  the  Hart 
Building  has  been  an  unnecesstiry  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Also,  in  1979. 
I  cosponsored  Senator  Proxmire's  reso- 
lution. (S.  Res.  216),  that  called  for  "no 


more  Senate  office  buildings  after 
the  Hart  Building  was  completed."  That 
particular  resolution  had  over  25  co- 
sponsors,  but  was  never  reported  out  of 
the  Rules  Committee  to  the  full  Senate 
for  a  vote. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  pro- 
hibiting the  construction  of  new  Senate 
office  buildings  is  not  a  new  idea — only 
a  timely  and  appropriate  one.  Adding  a 
cap  on  Senate  staff  addresses  the  crit- 
ical missing  link  that  must  accompany 
a  ban  on  future  office  building  expan- 
sion. I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
in  both  parties  will  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  showing  the  American  taxpayer 
that  we  are  serious  about  controlling 
our  own  bureaucracy  here  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  willing  to  say  no  to  any  new 
construction  of  office  buildings  in  the 
Senate.  The  adoption  of  this  resolution 
will  send  a  loud  and  clear  signal  to  the 
American  public  that  we  are  willing  and 
able  to  make  the  tough,  economic  sacri- 
fices that  are  necessary  to  control  the 
cost  of  Government.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  extended  to  not  later  than  3:30  pjn. 
this  afternoon,  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  previously  ordered. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OP  FORMER  SENATOR  PETER 
H.   DOMINICK  OP  COLORADO 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
seek  recognitiMi  on  a  sad  mission.  It  Is 
my  duty,  with  utmost  regret,  to  announce 
the  untimely  passing  of  our  dear  friend 
and  former  colleague  Peter  Dominick, 
who  passed  away  last  night  in  Florida. 

At  the  appropriate  moment,  I  will  have 
much  to  say  about  the  inspiration  of 
Peter  Dominick's  life.  I  just  learned  of 
this  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 

As  I  was  riding  over  here  on  the  sub- 
way, many  things  came  to  mind.  One 
recollection  of  this  great  citizen  of  our 
State  and  great  American  that  flashed  to 
my  mind  was  the  first  time  I  met  him  in 
Colorado  when  he  was  running  for  public 
office.  He  came  up  to  me  and  stuck  out  his 
hand  and  said,  "Hi.  I'm  Pete  Dominick." 

There  was  something  about  the  man- 
ner of  this  man.  who  was  then  a  State 
representative — this  was  before  he  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — that  impressed  me.  as  it  did 
many  thousands  of  people  in  our  State. 
that  he  was  a  person  destined  for  great- 
ness, as  indeed  it  turned  out  he  was. 

Members  of  this  body  and  his  many 
friends  in  Washington  will  recall  that, 
having  served  with  distinction  in  the 
State  legislature  in  Colorado,  he  came 
to  Washington  as  a  Member  of  the  U5. 
House  of  Representatives,  be<rinnlng  in 
1960.  and  2  years  later  was  elected  to  the 
Senate:  and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  those 
who  now  serve  in  this  body  will  recall 
with  affection  and  the  utmost  regard  his 
service  here. 
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Peter  Dominick  was  a  man  of  great 
physical  vitality.  He  was  a  temxis  piayer, 
an  athlete,  and  a  scuba  diver  until  just 
a  few  years  ago,  when  a  most  unfortu- 
nate iJiness  sapped  him  of  most  of  his 
abihty  to  talce  part  in  the  normal  phys- 
ical activities  of  day-to-day  Lfe. 

It  was  m  the  last  year,  as  he  battled 
with  that  illness,  after  he  had  left  the 
Senate,  after  he  had  slipped  from  the 
public's  view,  that  he  exhibited  the  qual- 
ity for  which  most  of  us  will  remember 
him  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  that  is 
the  courage  which  was  an  integral  part 
of  his  character. 

In  face  of  an  illness  which  would  have 
completely  demoralized  a  lesser  man, 
Peter  Dominick  fought  back  to  the  very 
end.  retained  a  keen  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  our  Nation,  in  the  work  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  in  the  people  arotmd 
him. 

I  saw  Pete  Dominick  last  at  a  dinner, 
an  appreciation  dinner  in  his  behalf,  just 
a  few  months  ago.  On  that  occasion,  a 
former  Member  of  this  body  and  the  then 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  Bill  Brock,  came  out  to  lead 
several  hundred  of  Peters  friends  in 
celebration  of  his  life  and  service.  It  was 
an  opportunity  to  express  to  him  the  deep 
sense  of  obligation  and  the  gratitude  that 
many  of  us  felt. 

On  that  occasicm,  it  so  happened  that 
I  was  privileged  to  hand  to  Peter  and  to 
his  wife,  Nancy,  a  bound  volume  which 
included  letters  and  congratulatory 
statements  and  telegrams  from  many 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  Peter  EXjminick's  service 
and  dedication  and  life  itself  were  a 
great  inspiration  to  me  oersonally  and  to 
all  the  people  of  my  State.  I  shall  miss 
him  greatly.  My  famUy  and  I  will  remem- 
ber, in  our  prayers,  Nancy  and  the  others 
of  the  family  who  loved  Peter,  and  I  know 
that  many  Senators  will  wish  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
great  sadness  that  I  heard  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  our  former  col- 
league and  my  good  friend,  Peter  Dom- 
inick. 

Memories  flood  back  in  my  mind  of 
his  service  here,  his  contribution  to  this 
Chamber  and  to  his  State— indeed,  to  the 
Nation. 

For  me,  there  is  a  special  personal  feel- 
ing, because  Peter  Dominick  was  one  of 
my  earUest  friends  in  the  Senate.  I  knew 
him  before  I  came  to  the  Senate.  He  en- 
couraged me  to  run  for  the  Senate.  He 
came  to  Tennessee  and  campaigned  for 
me  when  I  ran  for  the  Senate. 

I  looked  to  Peter  Dominick  for  guid- 
ance and  friendship  during  my  earliest 
years  In  the  Senate.  It  was  with  great 


sadness,  then,  that  I  learned  that  he 
passed  away. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  wife. 
Nancy,  and  to  his  family,  particularly  his 
children.  I  wish  them  well. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Colorado  in 
expressing,  I  am  sure,  the  sent.ments  of 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  when  we 
say  that  we  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  together 
with  all  our  colleagues.  I  was  deeply  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  Senator  Peter  Dom- 
Inick's  death. 

In  his  12  years  in  the  Senate.  Peter 
Dominick  combined  all  of  the  qualities  a 
good  legislator  should  have :  Intelligence, 
dedication,  skill,  background,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  apply  himself  to  the  most  dif- 
ficult tasks. 

Senator  Dominick  demonstrated  time 
after  time  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
State  he  loved,  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. He  fought  vigorously  for  what  he 
believed  in  and  he  served  Coloradans  in 
the  noblest  way  at  all  times. 

Senator  Dominick  was  a  gallant  man 
who  showed  us  the  meaning  of  courage. 
He  will  be  deeply  missed  by  his  colleagues 
and  by  the  people  of  Colorado.  His  legacy 
will  live  on. 

Our  prayers  are  with  Nancy  Dominick 
and  her  famly. 


March  19,  1981 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  know  of 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate. 

We  have  provided.  I  believe,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  statements  and  bills  and 
the  filing  of  reports  by  committees  until 
5  p.m.  today.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
derstanding of  the  majority  leader  is 
correct. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M..  MONDAY. 
MARCH  23.  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under 
those  conditions,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  Hon.  Peter 
H.  Dominick,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Colorado,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9 
a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
3:29  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  Mon- 
day. March  23. 1981,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  March  17,  1981, 


under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen. 

ate  01  March  17.  19»i :  ^ 

CoMMODiry  CRBDir  Corporation 

Seeley  Led  wick,  of  .owa.  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  CommwUtv 
Credit  CorporaUon,  vice  Dale  Ernest  Hath- 
away, re.jfenej. 

William  Gene  Lesher,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
cojiaiodity  Credit  Corporation,  vice  Rav  V 
Fitzgerald,  resigned. 

Department  op  AcRicuLTtni* 

Seeley  Lodwlck,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  International  Affairs 
and  Commodity  Programs,  vice  Dale  Ernest 
rfathawiy,  resigned. 

John  B.  Crowell,  of  Oregon,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  vice  Malcolm 
Rupert  Cutler,  resigned. 

William  Gene  Lesher,  of  Virginia,  to  be  »» 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  vice  Alex 
P.  Mercure,  resigned. 

Department  of  Defense 

Fred  Charles  Ikle,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Undf- 
Secertary  of  Defense  for  Policy,  vice  Rob«ic 
W.  Komer,  resigned. 

William  H.  Taft  IV,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Coun..el  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
vice  Togo  D.  West,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Emanuel  S.  Savas.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  vice  Donna  Edna  Shalala,  re- 
signed. 

Department  op  JusncB 
Rudolph  W.  Giuliani,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Associate   Attorney    General,    vice   John   H. 
Shenefield.  resigned. 

Carol  T.  Dlnklns.  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  vice  James  W.  Moor- 
man, resigned. 

D.  Lowell  Jensen,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  Philip  B. 
Heymann.  resigned. 

Theodore  B.  Olson,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  John  M. 
Harmon,  resigned. 

Department  of  the  Interior 
William  H.   Coldlron,  of  Montana,  to  be 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
vice  Clyde  O.  Martz,  resigned. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  19,  1981: 

Department  of  Energt 
R.   Tenney   Johnson,   of  Maryland,   to  be 
General     Counsel    of    the    Department    of 
Energy,  vice  Lynn  R.  Coleman. 

Departbient  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
John  J.  Knapp.  of  New  York,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  vice  Jane  McGraw. 
Small  Business  Administration 
Michael  Cardenas,  of  California,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration,   vice    Arthur    Vernon    Weaver,    Jr., 
resigned. 


March  19,  1981 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/nir«dfli(,  March  19,  1981 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

Rabbi  Sidney  S.  Guthman.  D.D.. 
Temple  Shalom.  Seal  Beach,  Calif.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Lord  of  the  Universe,  Author  of  Lib- 
erty, to  Thee  we  pray. 

Let  there  be  for  bigotry  no  sanction, 
for  intolerance  no  assistance. 

For  Thy  bountiful  blessings  upon 
this  land,  we  are  indeed  grateful 
beyond  words. 

We  now  humbly  implore  Thee  to 
continue  to  favor  us  with  Thy  divine 
guidance.  Do  Thou  inspire  our  legisla- 
tors to  reaffirm  the  principles  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  and  to  embody 
them  in  wise  laws. 

We  beseech  Thee,  O  merciful 
Father,  to  bless  our  country.  May  it 
ever  be  opulent  but  generous,  strong 
but  just,  firm  but  wise,  a  shining  ex- 
ample for  all  mankind  to  emulate. 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright  with 
freedom's  holy  light.  Great  God  our 
King. 

May  this  be  Thy  will.  Amen. 


that  we  should  be  graced  with  a  man 
of  his  caliber  this  morning. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  Dr.  Guthman  is 
himself  an  institution  in  Long  Beach. 
During  the  past  6  years  as  rabbi  at 
Temple  Shalom  in  Seal  Beach,  his  15 
years  of  service  as  chaplain  of  the  VA 
hospital  in  Long  Beach,  and  his  20 
years  as  rabbi  at  Temple  Sinai  in  Long 
Beach  he  has  demonstrated  a  level  of 
civic  involvement  that  is  rare,  to  say 
the  least. 

He  has  for  many  years  served  as  a 
director  of  the  Long  Beach  Symphony 
Association  and  has  worked  for  a  full 
decade  on  the  Long  Beach  Commis- 
sion on  Community  Improvement. 

Seldom  have  I  met  an  individual  of 
such  energy  and  commitment,  and  I 
am  pleased  and  honored  that  Dr. 
Guthman  could  be  with  us  here  today 
to  deliver  the  invocation  before  the 
House. 

Welcome  to  Washington.  Rabbi 
Guthman,  and  do  not  be  too  disheart- 
ened by  these  cold,  Canadian  winds 
that  are  blowing  through  the  city 
today. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


RABBI  SIDNEY  S.  GUTHMAN 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  area,  I  would  like  to  wel- 
come a  friend  of  mine  to  Washington 
and  to  these  Chambers  today.  Dr. 
Sidney  Guthman  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  active  and  concerned  commu- 
nity leaders  and  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  leading  us  in  the  invocation  this 
morning. 

In  fact,  there  is  probably  no  greater 
measure  of  his  concern  than  the  fact 
that  he  would  interrupt  his  transit 
from  sun-drenched  Israel  to  balmy 
southern  California  in  order  to  come 
to  cold  Washington.  D.C..  to  take  care 
of  his  business  here. 

In  the  course  of  my  civic  involve- 
ment in  southern  California,  I  have  re- 
peatedly crossed  paths  with  Rabbi 
Guthman— he  has  been  a  veritable 
dynamo  of  personal  involvement  in 
civic  and  local  government  activities 
back  home— so  it  is  highly  appropriate 


ADMINISTRATIONS  DRUG  DE- 
REGULATION POLICIES  MAY 
HAVE  DAMAGING  EFFECT  ON 
CONSUMERS 

(Mr.  GORE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  suldress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration has  professed  to  the  Congress 
and  the  pubhc  its  desire  to  encourage 
competition  and  reduce  costs  in  pri- 
vate industry  by  eliminating  unwar- 
ranted Government  regulation.  This  is 
a  laudable  goal,  but  the  reality  of 
some  early  administration  policies  un- 
fortunately contradicts  these  pro- 
nouncements. 

An  example  is  to  be  found  in  Health 
and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Schweiker's  decision  to  stay  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration's  approval  of 
any  new  generic  drugs  imtil  further 
notice.  This  prevents  new  competition 
in  the  pharmaceutical  industry  until 
further  notice.  For  several  years.  FDA 
has  allowed  generic  drug  manufactur- 
ers to  rely  on  existing  scientific  data 
to  document  the  safety  and  efficacy  of 
much  less  expensive  generic  versions 
of  previously  approved  brand  name 
drugs.  This  policy,  by  avoiding 
lengthy,  duplicative,  and  very  expen- 
sive retesting,  has  encouraged  generic 
drug  competition,  and  has  begun  to 
dramatically  reduce  prescription  drug 
costs  to  consumers.  In  addition,  paper 


NDA's  have  facilitated  cost-lowering 
efforts  in  publicly  funded  drug  reim- 
bursement programs,  such  as  medic- 
aid. It  Is  an  antiregulatory.  procompe- 
tition  policy  that  makes  eminent  sense 
in  this  period  of  high  inflation  and 
sagging  industrial  performance. 

Nevertheless.  Secretary  Schweiker, 
who  is  highly  knowledgeable  about 
various  aspects  of  drug  regulation  and 
who  compiled  an  outstanding  record 
on  health  issues  in  his  years  of  distin- 
guished service  in  the  Senate,  has  sus- 
pended this  policy  to  allow  himself  ad- 
ditional time  for  review  Last  week,  I 
chaired  a  hearing  before  the  Oversight 
and  Investigations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
that  further  probed  the  reasons 
behind  this  action. 

Evidence  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee raised  serious  questions  con- 
cerning the  administration's  ultimate 
intentions  with  regard  to  the  paper 
NDA  policy.  Clearly,  this  action  has 
grave  economic  impUcations  for  con- 
simiers. 


DEFENSE  SPENDING  AND 
BUDGET  CUTTING 

(Mr.  SYNAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  obvi- 
ous to  most  of  us  that  the  American 
people  are  demanding  reductions  in 
Federal  spending,  and  the  President 
has  challenged  us  in  Congress  to  S4>- 
prove  nearly  $50  billion  in  budget  cuts. 
The  people  of  my  district  are  prepared 
to  accept  reductions  in  Government 
services,  so  long  as  all  Federal  spend- 
ing programs  are  scrutinized  for  waste 
and  inefficiency.  We  owe  it  to  the 
American  people  to  review  every 
spending  program,  including  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

I  was  interested  to  see  that  Elmer 
Staats,  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  recently  advised  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  of  15  areas  of 
waste  and  inefficiency  which,  if  cor- 
rected, could  save  the  taxpayers  up  to 
$4  billion  per  year  by  1985.  He  also 
Identified  several  other  areas  where 
additional  economies  within  Defense 
could  increase  that  total  annual  sav- 
ings to  $10  billion  per  year. 

Most  of  us  in  both  parties  are  com- 
mitted to  real  increases  in  defense 
spending  this  year.  And  I  plan  to  sup- 
port sizable  increases  this  year  and  in 
the  future.  But  as  we  add  to  the  Pen- 
tagon's budget,  we  must  be  sure  we  are 
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getting  the  lean  and  mean,  efficient 
defense  we  are  paying  for. 

I  hope  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  will  take  a  close  look  at 
the  Comptroller  General's  recommen- 
dations. We  cannot  tolerate  wasteful, 
inefficient  Qovemment  spending, 
whether  it  be  In  defense  or  domestic 
programs. 


TV  SERIES  ON  MIAS  GIVES 
PAI^SE  HOPES  TO  AMERICAN 
FAMILIES 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  li«r.  Speaker, 
ABC  News  is  running  a  series  of  tliree 
programs  indicating  that  Americans 
missing  in  action  still  could  be  found 
in  Southeast  Asia  who  are  being  held 
captive  In  this  faraway  land. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  I  know  some- 
thing about  this  subject.  I  think  I 
know  this  subject  as  well  as  any 
American,  having  served  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Missing  Persons,  serving  on  the  Presi- 
dential commission  that  went  to  Viet- 
nam, and  also  having  gone  to  Vietnam 
12  times  myself. 

There  Is  no  hard  evidence  that  any 
Americans  are  still  alive  who  want  to 
come  home,  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment only  yesterday  issued  a  state- 
ment saying  It  has  no  good  evidence 
that  any  Americans  are  still  being 
held  captive  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
sad  part  of  the  ABC  series  is  that  It 
gives  the  American  famUies  of  the 
missing  false  hopes  that  their  loved 
ones  are  coming  home. 


DEFICIT  CLONING 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bright  promise  of  genetic  engi- 
neering has  found  its  way  into  the 
Reagan  administration's  proposed  eco- 
nomic package. 

The  administration's  defense  budget 
will  grow  us  another  complete  deficit, 
perhaps  larger  than  the  deficit  we  are 
allegedly  getting  rid  of.  One  would 
liave  thought  that  balancing  the 
budget  meant  counterpoising  outlays 
against  revenues.  No.  It  means  replac- 
ing one  set  of  outlays  with  another 
set. 

Or,  to  look  at  It  from  a  new  perspec- 
tive, deficit  cloning. 

Rather  than  anything  so  complicat- 
ed as  recombinant  DNA,  the  formula 
is  quite  simple:  Cut  nondefense  spend- 
ing, much  of  which  Is  problematic  be- 
cause the  numbers  are  based  in  part 
on  optimistic  economic  figures  and 
questionable  assumptions  about  legis- 


lative actions,  then  Increase  defense 
spending,  but  only  by  a  fraction  of 
what  the  real  increase  will  be,  again, 
because  the  numbers  are  built  on  eco- 
nomic and  legislative  contingencies, 
none  of  which  are  anywhere  near  cer- 
tain. 

The  result  will  be  a  new  deficit,  per- 
haps larger  than  the  old  one. 

Michael  R.  Gordon,  in  the  National 
Journal,  "The  Inflation  Factor," 
March  14,  1981,  and  Leonard  Silk,  in 
the  New  York  Times,  "A  Risky  Course 
on  Forecasting,"  March  18,  1981,  have 
additional  details: 

The  Ihtlatiom  Factor 

The  Defense  Department's  latest  quarter- 
ly acquisition  report  U  not  exactly  exciting 
reading.  It's  chock-full  of  figures  and  carries 
no  exhortation  about  the  need  to  strength- 
en U.S.  defenses  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
this  "dangerous  decade."  as  Reagan  Admin- 
istration officials  refer  to  the  1980s.  But  as 
Congress  gets  down  to  examining  the  Ad- 
ministration's plans  to  send  defense  expend- 
itures soaring,  it  should  take  a  close  lool^  at 
this  relatively  obscure  document.  For  a 
reading  of  the  report,  released  two  weeks 
before  the  Reagan  defense  budget,  suggests 
that  the  tab  for  the  Administration's  de- 
fense plans  may  well  exceed  the  $1.4  trillion 
in  projected  outlays  during  the  next  six 
years. 

What  prompts  such  a  conclusion  are  some 
disturbing  statistics  about  the  impact  of  In- 
flation on  defense  procurement.  The  report 
notes  that  the  cost  of  47  major  weapons  sys- 
tems has  risen  to  $310.2  billion,  a  $47.6  bil- 
lion Jump  since  the  last  acquisition  report 
was  released  in  September.  In  large  part, 
this  increase  is  simply  the  result  of  replac- 
ing the  Carter  Administration's  inflation 
projections  with  more  realistic  forecasts 
supplied  by  defense  contractors. 

The  cost  of  procuring  the  F-18  fighter,  for 
instance,  has  climbed  to  $37.9  billion  from 
$29.7  bUlion  in  September.  Some  $4  biUlon 
of  this  increase,  the  report  states,  is  the 
result  of  using  the  higher  inflation  projec- 
tions. The  same  procedure  adds  $2  billion  to 
the  M-1  tank  and  $2.3  blUion  to  the  "fight- 
ing vehicle  systems"  armored  personnel  car- 
rier. 

Increases  of  this  magnitude  are  confirmed 
by  other  studies  that  show  costs  in  the  de- 
fense Industry  running  ahead  of  the  general 
inflation  rate.  A  recent  report  on  the  P-18 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  for  ex- 
ample, quotes  a  Navy  official  as  saying  that 
"the  fiscal  1981  budget  submission  for  60 
aircraft  would  have  been  15  per  cent 
higher"  If  the  Defense  Department  had 
used  the  aerospace  Industry's  inflation  pro- 
jections instead  of  those  supplied  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

In  his  first  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  Defense  Sec- 
retary on  Jan.  28.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  re- 
vealed that  one  reason  for  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's request  for  additional  funds 
for  fiscal  1981  and  1982  was  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration's inflation  assumptions.  "TTie 
inflation  rates  upon  which  (the  Carter 
spending  requests!  have  been  based  seem  to 
me  to  be  underestimated,"  Weinberger  said. 
"They  reflect,  I  think,  desires  rather  than 
realistic  rates  of  Inflation. " 

As  disturbing  as  these  underestimates 
may  be.  the  problem  may  soon  get  worse. 
For  despite  Weinberger's  initial  testimony, 
the  Administration  is  now  basing  its  defense 
budget  on  inflation  projections  that  are  far 


more  optimistic  than  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration's or  the  acquisition  reports. 

The  following  table  indicates  just  how  op- 
timistic the  Reagan  budget  planners  are.  It 
lists  the  Inflation  assumptions  used  by  the 
Reagan  and  Carter  Administrations  for  six 
fiscal  years,  along  with  a  projection  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  on  the 
rate  of  Inflation  In  defense  procurement. 
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In  fiscal  1981  and  1982  alone,  the  Adminis- 
tration's downward  "Inflation  adjustment" 
would  lop  $3.8  billion  off  defense  costs  com- 
pared with  the  Carter  estimates. 

In  political  terms,  there's  no  mystery 
about  the  Administration's  Inflation  as- 
sumptions. Acknowledging  the  prevailing 
rates  of  inflation  in  the  defense  Industry 
might  hurt  the  Administration's  plan  to 
change  Inflationary  expectations  and  could 
contribute  to  the  public  perception  that  de- 
fense spending  Is  free  of  budgetary  con- 
straint. Already,  according  to  the  Reagan 
recipe,  defense  outlays  will  climb  from  24.1 
per  cent  of  the  federal  budget  In  fiscal  1981 
to  36.8  per  cent  In  fiscal  1986. 

And,  to  be  fair.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  use  of  multi-year  contracting,  favored 
by  many  Pentagon  officials,  will  help  con- 
tain inflation  In  the  defense  Industry.  If  the 
Reagan  defense  budget  fuels  a  dramatic  ex- 
pansion of  that  Industry's  productive  capac- 
ity, that  will  lessen  Inflation  too. 

But  It  Is  at  least  equaUy  likely  that  the  in- 
crease in  defense  spending— whatever  the 
prospects  of  the  Administration's  over-all 
economic  plan— will  further  Inflate  the  costs 
of  scarce  materials  used  In  defense  produc- 
tion and  aggravate  present  production  bot- 
tlenecks, raising  costs. 

Given  the  massive  increases  the  Adminis- 
tration seeks  in  procurement,  an  error  of  a 
percentage  point  or  two  in  the  Inflation  pre- 
diction could  lead  to  an  underestimate  of 
bUllons  of  doUars  in  defense  spending  needs. 
That.  In  turn,  could  breed  Inefficiencies. 

One  time-honored  way  of  dealing  with  an 
unexpected  scarcity  of  funds  is  to  stretch 
out  the  purchase  over  a  longer  period,  in- 
creasing unit  costs.  The  acquisition  report 
notes,  for  example,  that  "funding  shortfalls 
caused  in  part  by  low  prior  estimates  of  in- 
flation contributed  another  $2  billion, "  In 
addition  to  the  $8.3  billion  resulting  directly 
from  the  current  use  of  higher  Inflation 
projections,  to  the  costs  of  the  F-18  fighter, 
the  M-1  tank  and  the  armored  personnel 
carrier. 

Unexpected  procurement  needs  could  es- 
calate costs  even  further.  The  cost  of  a  land- 
based  MX  missile  system  Is  pegged  conser- 
vatively at  $50  billion.  But  that  could  rise  to 
well  over  $100  billion  If  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
ceeds the  SALT  II  arms  limits  and  the 
United  States  responds  by  expanding  the 
MX  network  or  coupling  It  with  an  expen- 
sive antlballlstic  missUe  system. 

Senior  Administration  officials  are  aware 
of  these  potential  pitfalls  and  have  assured 
the  Pentagon  that  they  will  support  re- 
quests for  more  funds  if  their  forecasts  are 
wrong. 

In  examining  the  defense  budget.  Con- 
gress would  do  well  to  consider  whether  it, 
too,  is  prepared  to  back  requests  for  even 
more  funds  for  defense  In  a  few  years  or 
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whether  it  should  do  some  cutting  now  to 
avoid  problems  later. 

A  RiSKT  COURSB  ON  FORBCASTTHG 

Thorsteln  Veblen,  renowned  as  the  author 
of  "The  Theory  of  the  Leisiu-e  Class."  was 
once  asked  how  he  would  distinguish  be- 
tween history  and  conjectural  history.  'Its 
like  the  difference."  he  said,  "between  a 
horse  and  a  sawhorse."  Without  resorting  to 
analogies,  one  might  say  that  history  is 
what  actually  happened,  according  to  the 
best  evidence  available,  and  conjectural  his- 
tory is  what  some  author  says  might  have 
happened. 

A  similar  difference  is  developing  between 
forecasting  and  conjectural  forecasting— 
that  is.  between  statements  about  the 
future  based  on  evidence  drawn  from  the 
past  and  those  based  on  the  conjectures  or 
hopes  of  some  economist  or  politician,  advo- 
cating a  particular  program. 

Obviously,  no  economic  forecast  can  be 
made  with  100  percent  certainty  that  it  will 
occur.  All  forecasts  are  based  on  certain  as- 
sumptions. Including  the  assumption  that 
relationships  that  occurred  with  some 
degree  of  consistency  In  the  past  will  occur 
In  the  future.  If  that  key  assumption  is 
false,  all  economic  forecasting  Is  worthless. 

But.  by  the  market  test  of  the  sums  of 
money  business  is  willing  to  pay  for  fore- 
casting (one  of  the  growth  Industries  of  the 
postwar  period)  economic  forecasts  are  not 
worthless.  Beyond  the  market  test,  statisti- 
cal analyses  of  the  records  of  past  forecasts 
by  reputable  and  objective  analysts,  such  as 
Prof.  Victor  Zamowltz  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  confirm  the  business  judgment 
that,  while  the  forecasts  are  virtually  never 
right  on  target,  they  have  been  consistently 
reliable  enough  to  justify  further  use.  The 
test  of  any  theory.  In  economics  as  In  the 
natural  sciences.  Is  how  useful  It  Is  for  pre- 
diction. 

Businessmen,  however  ideological  they 
may  be  when  it  comes  to  politics,  are  as  de- 
voted to  getting  the  most  accurate  possible 
predictions  as  any  scientist.  Indeed,  the 
leading  modem  philosopher  of  capitalism, 
Joseph  A.  Schumpeter,  maintained  that  the 
emergence  of  business  calculation  in  the 
late  Middle  Ages  was  responsible  for  devel- 
oping scientific  rationality. 

"In  this  respect,"'  he  said,  "it  Is  highly  sig- 
nificant that  modem  mathematical  experi- 
mental science  developed,  in  the  15th,  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  not  only  along  with  the 
social  process  usually  referred  to  as  the  Rise 
of  Capitalism,  but  also  outside  the  fortress 
of  scholastic  thought  and  in  the  face  of  its 
contemptuous  hostility."" 

The  fortresses  of  scholastic  thought— the 
monasteries  and  medieval  universities— saw 
rationality  as  a  threat  to  faith  and  the  es- 
tablished order.  But  businessmen  regarded 
quantiUtive  rationality  as  the  key  to  deter- 
mining costs  and  Increasing  profits. 

Businessmen  and  investors,  in  their  profit- 
seeking  activities,  try  to  see  life  Just  as  it  is. 
If  long-term  triple-A  bonds  are  selling  to 
yield  about  13.5  percent— as  they  are  now— 
that  means  that  the  market  expects  infla- 
tion to  continue  at  an  average  rate  of  10 
percent  or  more  over  the  coming  decade  or 
longer. 

Admittedly,  the  market  might  be  wrong, 
and  many  even  hope  it  is  wrong.  In  Its  heart 
of  hearts,  the  market  may  eagerly  want  the 
Reagan  Administration  to  succeed  in  reduc- 
ing the  rate  of  inflation  to  4.2  percent  by 
1986.  as  the  Administration  says  It  will;  but 
the  market  is  clearly  not  putting  its  money 
where  its  heart  is.  Instead,  it  is  putting  its 


money  where  its  mouth  Is— and  where  the 
mouths  of  Its  advisers  are. 

For  business  cort>orations  are  continuing 
to  pay  heed  to  the  private  economists  and 
econometric  forecasting  services  that  are 
telling  them  to  stay  cautious  about  the  out- 
look. The  Federal  Reserve,  they  wam.  is 
likely  to  stey  Ui  a  tough  tug-of-war  with 
fiscal  policy.  In  fact,  worse  budget  deficits 
than  the  Reagan  Administration  Is  project- 
ing seem  to  lie  ahead. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  says 
that  Federal  outlays  in  the  1982  fiscal  year 
are  likely  to  be  $20  billion  higher  than  the 
Administration  Is  saying,  and  hence  the 
budget  deficit  will  more  likely  to  be  $65  bU- 
Uon  than  $45  billion.  Alice  Rivlln,  the  head 
of  the  office,  under  heavy  attack  by  some 
conservative  Republicans,  continues  to  call 
the  numbers  as  she  sees  them. 

Mr.  Reagan's  budget  director.  David  A. 
Stockman,  denounces  the  private  economet- 
ric business  services,  such  as  Data  Re- 
sources. Inc.  and  Chase  Econometrics,  as 
"cynical  and  destructive, "  charging  that 
they  produce  gloomier  analyses  than  the 
Administration's  because  they  have  "a 
vested  Interest  In  the  politics  of  the  past."" 

Are  the  econometriclans  reaUy  being  polit- 
ical, at  the  unlikely  risk  to  their  own  busi- 
ness Interests?  Or  is  it  the  full-time  politi- 
cians who  have  replaced  Professor  Schum- 
peter's  "fortresses  of  scholastic  thought '"  as 
the  principal  foes  of  capitalist  rationality? 
If  so,  this  is  a  risky  course  that  could  lead 
not  only  to  poor  forecasts  but  to  wrong- 
headed  and  dangerous  policy  decisions  in 
government  as  in  business. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
CALLING  FOR  INVESTIGATION 
OF  MURDERS  OF  AMERICAN 
MISSIONARIES  IN  EL  SALVA- 
DOR 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
demand  a  swift  and  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  investigation  into  the 
brutal  murders  of  the  four  American 
missionaries  in  El  Salvador  last  De- 
cember, and  to  initiate  investigations 
of  the  murders  and  disappearance  of 
three  other  U.S.  citizens. 

It  is  evident  that  since  January  our 
State  Department  has  placed  a  low 
priority  on  this  investigation.  Appar- 
ently policy  has  been  more  important 
than  people. 

Moreover,  the  current  administra- 
tion has  in  recent  months  displayed  a 
disgraceful  lack  of  concern  and  solici- 
tude in  making  information  available 
to  the  families  and  communities  of  the 
slain  missionaries,  and  to  the  public  as 
well. 

I  am  asking  the  President  to  expe- 
dite this  investigation  and  to  report  Its 
progress  regularly  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  place  a  high  priority  on 
this  matter. 

Furthermore,  I  am  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  commission  the  FBI  to  Investi- 


gate allegations  of  the  Involvement  In 
these  murders  of  certain  Salvadoran 
nationals  residing  in  the  United 
States.  To  aUow  a  Salvadoran  "mafia" 
to  conduct  Its  own  war  against  social 
reform  from  our  own  shores  is  an  out- 
rage. 

A  satisfactory  conclusion  of  this  in- 
vestigation win  have  three  significant 
effects  in  restoring  faith  in  UJ5.  for- 
eign policy: 

First,  it  will  convince  extremist  ele- 
ments that  our  antlterrorist  policy  Is 
sincere  and  evenhanded. 

Second.  It  will  convince  the  Salva- 
dorans  themselves  that  we  also  place  a 
value  on  the  lives  of  the  15,000  or 
more  Salvadorans  slaughtered  there  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half. 

Third,  It  will  announce  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  that  if  they 
cannot  reduce  the  internal  violence  in 
their  country,  we  will  not  continue  to 
supply  assistance  that  has  no  hope  of 
benefiting  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution.  American  Involvement  in 
El  Salvador  is.  ultimately,  the  respon- 
sibility of  tills  body  of  Representa- 
tives. Let  us  make  our  voices  known. 


HELP  FOR  SOMALI  REFUGEES 

(Mr.  WALGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  underscore  the  serious 
plight  of  the  Somali  refugees  In  east 
Africa  who  have  fled  Ethiopia.  House 
Conciurent  Resolution  68,  sponsored 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  MoFFETT)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodlihg). 
urges  private  agencies  in  the  United 
States  to  provide  immediate  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  Somalia  to  aid 
these  refugees.  The  resolution  also 
calls  on  the  President  and  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  to  work  with  other 
nations  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Somali  refugees. 

As  of  January  1.  over  1  million  refu- 
gees have  entered  the  Somali  Demo- 
cratic Republic.  Most  of  these  refugees 
are  living  in  refugee  camps,  home- 
made huts  in  semidesert  land.  Ninety 
percent  of  these  refugees  are  women 
and  children  under  the  age  of  15. 
Death  of  children  from  measles  and 
diarrhea  is  conunon.  Malnutrition  is 
rampant. 

Somalia,  with  a  normal  population 
of  4.5  million  people,  is  one  of  the 
poorest  countries  in  the  world,  with  1 
doctor  per  12.000  people.  The  Somali 
Government,  with  extremely  limited 
resources,  has  provided  what  it  can. 
but  it  Is  not  equipped  to  handle  this 
huge  Influx  of  people.  The  refugee 
problem  in  Somalia  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  45  to  50  million  refugees 
entering  the  United  States  in  1  yeu. 
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We  cannot  expect  this  tiny  country  to 
absorb— and  feed— all  of  these  needy 
people. 

Though  we  Americans  have  a  great 
humanitarian  tradition  and  have 
shared  our  resources  with  many  unfor- 
tunate and  distressed  people,  the 
United  States  alone  cannot  take  on 
the  total  task.  This  is  why  our  resolu- 
tion specifically  urges  the  President 
and  other  executive  branch  officials  to 
seek  assistance  from  other  nations  in 
providing  food,  medicine,  and  other  re- 
sources to  the  Somali.  Helping  Soma- 
lia would  not  only  be  a  generous  act 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  it  would  also  lead  to 
new  ties  of  friendship  in  the  world 
among  the  countries  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  resolution  so  that  we 
might  do  our  part  to  fulfill  the  hu- 
manitarian obligation  of  decent  na- 
tions everywhere  to  the  Somali  refu- 
gees. 


NO  U.S.  MILITARY  SALES  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dents  proposed  military  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  violates  a  1978  agreement  with 
Congress  and  reveals  the  administra- 
tion's willingness  to  submit  to  Saudi 
demands. 

The  Saudi-owned  P-15's  which  the 
administration  plans  to  outfit  should 
not  have  been  provided  3  years  ago. 
Now  the  President  is  compounding 
this  mistake  by  allowing  that  nation  to 
hold  us  in  international  constraints 
with  threatened  cutoff  of  Saudi  oil. 
The  Saudi  kingdom's  demands  for 
friendly  support  are  unreasonable  and 
the  United  States  should  not  bow  to 
them. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  our  largest  supplier 
of  oil,  but  has  not  helped  us  build  up 
our  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  Nei- 
ther does  Saudi  Arabia  support  our 
peace  efforts  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
it  opposes  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Jewish  State  of  Israel.  Yet  President 
Reagan  is  offering  this  nation  the  of- 
fensive military  equipment  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  Saudis 
to  launch  an  air  attack  on  Israel.  And 
though  the  President  has  said  he 
wants  to  put  an  end  to  terrorism, 
these  military  supplies  will  be  going  to 
a  nation  which  refuses  to  denounce 
the  most  widely  known  terrorist 
group,  the  PLO. 

It  is  essential  that  for  both  moral 
and  strategic  reasons  the  Congress 
insist  that  the  President  adhere  to  our 
1978  agreement  and  not  sell  this 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 


HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ACTION 
WOULD  THWART  RELIEF  ON 
DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day an  agriculture  subcommittee 
walked  through  fire,  crossed  moun- 
tains, and  forged  raging  rivers  to  avoid 
President  Reagan's  urgent  request  for 
relief  on  dairy  price  supports. 

Seldom  have  we  seen  such  drastic 
steps  taken  to  do  such  drastic  damage 
to  the  President's  program.  The  sub- 
committee actually  adopted  a  mimeo- 
graphed piece  of  paper  that  had  not 
even  been  filed  as  a  bill. 

The  mimeographed  instrument  now 
incorporated  into  the  text  of  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin),  calls  for  a  4-year 
dadry  price  support  program,  a  4-year 
extension  of  a  special  veterans  and 
armed  services  program  and  a  change 
in  the  permanent  appropriation  on 
commodity  purchases.  Since  there 
have  been  no  public  hearings  or 
knowledgeable  analysis  of  this  dairy 
lobby  proposal  that  was  suddenly  and 
surprisingly  sprimg  yesterday,  I  hesi- 
tate to  offer  any  analysis  of  its  eventu- 
al damage  to  the  taxpayers,  consumers 
and  to  the  dairy  Industry  itself. 

Let  there  he  no  mistake  about  the 
message  in  this  action,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  milk  lobby  had  its  way  with  one 
of  our  committees.  Other  lobbies  will 
attempt  similar  subterfuge  in  other 
committees  and  we  have  to  be  on  our 
guard.  This  is  a  vivid  example  of  the 
raw  power  of  special  interest  lobbying. 
I  hope  the  full  committee  and  the  full 
House  will  exercise  better  judgment. 
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INVITATION     FOR     PHILOSOPHI 
CAL    AND     ECONOMIC    DIALOG 
CONCERNING  TAXES 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
again.  I  would  like  to  invite  philo- 
sophical and  economic  dialog  about 
taxes  In  a  special  order  that  I  have  re- 
served inmiediately  following  this  ses- 
sion. It  will  be  an  opportunity  to  put 
aside  at  least  at  this  stage  In  the  pro- 
ceedings political  and  strategic  consid- 
erations in  an  effort  to  understand  the 
real  tax  options  that  face  this  country 
and  the  impact  they  are  likely  to  have 
on  the  economy  both  in  the  short  and 
the  long  term. 

Tax  changes  are  in  the  air,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  it  is  wise  for  my  col- 
leagues and  all  concerned  Americans 
to  understand  the  full  implications  of 
the  options  that  do  face  us.  I  hope  we 
will  have  participation  by  other  Mem- 
bers In  this  dialog  and  that  It  will  con- 


tinue right  up  to  the  point  where  we 
have  to  decide  what  direction  we  are 
going  to  take  in  taxes.  Please  come  to 
the  special  order  if  you  are  interested. 


EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  COM- 
MITTEE SHOULD  LEARN  TO 
READ 

(Mr.  BAILEY  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Tuesday  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  criticized  President 
Reagan  for  being  unclear  on  budget 
cuts,  and  then  promptly  voted  for  a 
budget  that  exceeded  even  former 
President  Carter's  proposals.  As  an  ex- 
ample. President  Reagan  proposed 
$2.4  billion  for  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. The  Carter  administration  had 
called  for  $3.8  bUlion  for  child  nutri- 
tion and  the  committee  with  incom- 
prehensible insouciance  recommended 
$4.2  billion.  For  another  example,  the 
committee  voted  to  increase  spending 
for  public  service  jobs,  including 
CETA.  by  about  12  percent  over  the 
former  President's  budget.  As  a 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  I  was  disappointed  by  this 
clear  lack  of  commitment  by  the  ma- 
jority to  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee should  learn  how  to  read.  The  ad- 
ministration's proposals  clearly  out- 
line a  comprehensive  plan  to  decrease 
Education  and  Labor's  contribution  to 
our  monsterous  Federal  deficit.  Had 
my  free-spending  colleagues  read 
these  proposals,  they  might  have 
learned  that  eliminating  high-income 
families  from  college  student  grant 
programs  will  not  decrease  to  any 
large  degree  college  student  enroll- 
ments. Had  they  read  the  proposals 
and  listened  to  their  constituents, 
they  would  have  understood  that  cut- 
ting back  on  spending  for  the  arts  and 
humanities  is  not  a  priority  concern  of 
grassroots  America  when  compared  to 
our  concern  to  be  able  to  meet  more 
basic  human  needs.  And  had  the  com- 
mittee adequately  studied  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  and  spoken  to  af- 
fected constituencies,  I  am  sure  that 
they  might  have  learned  that  those 
constituencies  will  support  savings  and 
never  dreamed  they  would  get  more. 

Perhaps  when  the  committee  has 
had  time  to  exercise  their  reading 
skills  a  bit  more  and  reflect  more 
calmly  on  our  fiscal  crisis,  they  will 
give  more  responsible  consideration  to 
the  President's  proposals,  and  with  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  Senate's  pro- 
posals perhaps  we  in  the  House  will 
even  learn  to  count. 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 


(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  March  19,  has  been  of- 
ficially designated  as  "National  Agri- 
culture Day."  I  hasten  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  from  leading  agricultural 
areas  of  the  Nation  in  stressing  the 
importance  of  this  day. 

It  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  point 
with  pride  to  the  many  unsung  contri- 
butions agriculture  makes,  day  in  and 
day  out,  to  a  free  economy  and  a 
healthy  populace. 

The  theme  for  agriculture's  day  in 
the  sun  is:  "Agriculture— It's  Your 
Heartbeat,  America. '  This  theme  is 
well  chosen  because  any  qualified 
person  charting  the  anatomy  of  the 
American  economy  would  diagram  ag- 
riculture as  its  heart. 

What  else  provides  the  lifeblood  of 
vital  elements  for  economic  well- 
being?  Consider  these  facts:  Agricul- 
ture is  the  No.  1  industry  in  the 
United  States  with  assets  of  $927  bil- 
lion. It  is  the  Nation's  No.  1  employer, 
providing  employment  to  over  15  mil- 
lion people.  It  is  the  Nation's  No.  1  in- 
flation fighter  with  productivity 
growth  five  times  that  of  nonfarm 
business  over  the  past  5  years.  And  ag- 
riculture is  the  Nations  No.  1  export- 
er, sending  over  $40  billion  in  agricul- 
ture products  overseas  in  1980. 

The  heartbeat  of  the  American  econ- 
omy is  strong  and  robust  because  the 
men  and  women  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  on  our  farms 
and  ranches  are  dedicated  to  a  liveli- 
hood that  has  advanced  productivity 
to  where  each  farmer  produces  for 
himself  and  for  58  others  at  a  cost  of 
17  percent  of  the  after-tax  income  of 
the  average  American  worker. 

My  State  of  Nebraska  shares  a  lead- 
ing role  in  this  production  bonanza. 
The  Comhusker  State  is  the  fifth 
largest  agriculture  State  in  the  Nation 
and  is  always  among  the  top  10  States 
in  cash  receipts  for  crops  and  live- 
stock. 

Nebraska  is  No.  1  in  the  Nation  in 
the  production  of  alfalfa.  pop>com,  and 
Great  Northern  beans.  It  is  No.  2  in 
fed  cattle  and  calves,  cattle  on  feed, 
commercial  cattle  slaughter,  and  com- 
mercial livestock  slaughter.  Nebraska 
is  No.  3  in  the  production  of  com  for 
grain,  sorghum  for  grain,  and  all  cattle 
and  calves.  It  is  No.  4  in  Winter  wheat. 
The  63,000  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
our  State  have  a  proud  record  of  doing 
their  part  in  making  this  the  best  fed 
Nation  on  Earth;  and  in  providing  sup- 
plies of  food  and  fiber  that  we  can  sell 
around  the  world  and  offset  some  of 
the  billions  we  pay  out  for  imported 
oil. 

They  have  a  right  to  be  honored  on 
this  National  Agriculture  Day.  Our 
distinguished    Governor,    the    Honor- 


able Charley  Thone,  well  known  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  as  a  staunch 
friend  of  agriculture  who  left  his  mark 
on  legislation  and  programs,  has 
issued  an  official  proclamation  about 
Nebraska's  participation  and  observ- 
ance. Business  firms  and  agriculture 
associations  in  the  State  are  engaged 
in  special  efforts  to  salute  the  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  to  the  State  and 
the  Nation. 

I  ask  all  of  those  in  this  body  to  also 
join  in  the  recognition  we  are  making 
today  of  the  Nation's  biggest  and  most 
important  industry— agriculture.  It  de- 
serves all  the  good  things  we  do  In  its 
behalf  today. 


AMERICAN  FARMER  IS  AP- 
PLAUDED ON  AGRICULTURE 
DAY  1981 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  this  day  is  set  aside  as 
Agriculture  Day,  and  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
praise  American  farmers  and  the  agri- 
cultural industry.  My  own  SUte  of 
Ohio  is  perennially  among  the  top  10 
or  12  States  in  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  ranks  ninth  in 
agricultural  exports,  so  I  am  delighted 
to  be  able  to  add  my  comments  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  on  this  special 
day. 

Those  of  us  whose  roots  are  in  agri- 
cultural communities  are  keenly  ap- 
preciative of  the  quietude  and  sense  of 
belonging  we  find  there.  Especially 
since  we  are  concerned  about  the 
family  in  America,  we  should  look  to 
this  community  where  such  families 
have  always  been  part  of  its  great 
strength.  Perhaps  it  is  those  and  other 
qualities  that  have  long  made  the 
farming  areas  of  our  country  a  favor- 
ite subject  of  poets.  Nor  can  the  more 
tangible  importance  of  rural  America 
be  oversUted.  The  productivity  of 
American  farmers  satisfies  food  needs 
in  the  world  as  well  as  within  our  own 
country's  Iwundaries. 

Domestic  demand  for  food  has  ex- 
panded, and  growth  in  world  popula- 
tion has  meant  an  ever  increasing 
global  dependence  upon  the  U.S.  agri- 
cultural industry.  Exports  of  U.S.  farm 
products  in  fiscal  year  1981  are  expect- 
ed to  reach  a  record  $47  billion.  Cer- 
tainly this  provides  us  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  humanitarianism  un- 
matched in  history,  and  agricultural 
exports  continue  to  provide  the  one 
bright  spot  in  an  otherwise  dismal  bal- 
ance of  trade  picture. 

The  agricultural  industry  is  our  Na- 
tion's largest  employer  and  biggest  In- 
dustry. Its  14  to  17  million  workers  uti- 
lize assets  totaling  $927  billion,  equal 
to  about  88  percent  of  the  capital 
assets  of  all  manufacturing  corpora- 


tions in  the  United  States.  This  is  es- 
pecially impressive  since  farmers  have 
come  through  an  extremely  tough 
decade.  Inflation,  interest  rates,  and 
energy  costs  have  all  skyrocketed.  Al- 
though farm  production  costs  have  In- 
creased a  staggering  84  percent  in  the 
last  10  years,  food  remains  a  bargain 
in  America.  In  1960.  the  average 
American  spent  28'/^  percent  of  his 
income  on  food;  today  we  spend  only 
16  percent. 

These  figures  are  ample  testament 
to  the  strength  of  American  agricul- 
ture—a strength  that  the  people  of 
this  Nation  depend  upon.  So.  on  Agri- 
culture Day,  1981,  I  applaud  the 
American  farmer  and  wish  him  contin- 
ued success  in  the  future. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LaFalce).  The  Chair  desires  to  make 
an  announcement. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  81,  the  Chair  desires  to 
inform  Members  that  the  official  pic- 
ture of  the  House  while  in  session  will 
be  taken  immediately  after  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal  when  the  House 
convenes  on  Thursday,  March  26, 
1981. 


TOO  BIG  A  STAFF-TOO  MUCH 
SPENDING 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  first  vote  in  the  House  that  we 
are  going  to  take  which  is  a  major 
challenge  for  this  year  is.  Are  we  going 
to  cut  the  staff  budget?  What  we 
really  need  to  know  is.  Are  we  going  to 
cut  the  budget  for  our  own  congres- 
sional committee  staff?  Committees 
have  too  big  a  staff.  We  have  too 
much  spending  for  staff  expense,  so 
here  Is  our  opportunity  to  provide  an 
inspiration  for  America. 

There  are  so  many  committee  staffs 
that  need  to  be  cut,  such  as  Rules. 
Ways  and  Means.  Merchant  Marine, 
District  of  Columbia,  but  I  want  to 
refer  to  my  own,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  in  1974  had  a  staff  of  58. 
and  this  year  Commerce  is  asking  for 
177.  Last  year  it  was  an  overspending 
committee.  Last  year  Commerce  spent 
$3,659,477.  This  year  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  has  ap- 
proved for  Commerce  a  $4.043.(K)0 
budget.  A  20-percent  cut  would  make 
the  committee  much  more  efficient. 

If  Congress  is  going  to  provide  an  ex- 
ample for  America,  we  need  to  cut  the 
subcommittees  like  the  one  I  serve  on. 
I  am  the  ranking  member  on  Commu- 
nications. We  have  1  Republican  staff- 
er, but  they  have  18  Democrat  staff. 
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The  Democrats  do  not  need  18.  We 
Itnow  they  might  need  a  few  more  to 
understand  the  issues,  but  Democrats 
do  not  need  18  if  we  can  understand 
the  issues  with  1  staffer  for  the  Re- 
publicans. 

Our  country  has  more  government 
than  it  needs.  We  have  more  regula- 
tions than  we  want.  And  we  have  more 
taxes  than  we  can  afford  to  pay. 

Reducing  the  size  of  committee  staff 
is  the  place  to  start,  because  smaller 
staffs  will  do  their  work  and  not 
dream  up  new  laws,  new  regulations, 
new  agencies  just  to  keep  busy  and 
justify  their  job. 


NATIONAL  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS 
WEEK 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as  I 
did  in  the  last  Congress,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  that  will  designate 
the  week  of  September  20-26,  1981,  as 
"National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week." 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  hope  to  a  group  of 
America's  youth  without  spending  a 
penny  of  the  taxpayer's  dollars.  By 
setting  aside  a  special  week  devoted  to 
the  problems  and  needs  of  those  af- 
flicted with  cystic  fibrosis,  we  will  in- 
crease the  public's  awareness.  Hope- 
fully, the  public  will  take  our  lead  and 
provide  the  support  to  eventually 
whip  this  disease. 

Through  my  work  with  the  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Foundation,  I  have  come  to 
appreciate  what  it  means  to  be  bom 
with  this  disease.  To  a  person  with 
cystic  fibrosis,  each  day  brings  an  ago- 
nizing succession  of  therapy  treat- 
ments, a  multiplicity  of  pills,  and  the 
threat  of  long  hospital  stays.  E^ach  day 
also  brings  a  chilling  emotional  dis- 
tress to  the  patient  and  family  because 
they  know  that  this  regimen  of  ther- 
apy will  only  delay  the  inevitable- 
early  death. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  support- 
ing this  legislation  in  order  that  we 
may  demonstrate  our  concerns  for  this 
debilitating  disease  and  our  hope  that 
it  will  be  eradicated. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 


AMERICANS  ARE  AWAKENING 
TO  THE  REALIZATION  THAT 
GOVERNMENT  CANNOT  BE 
THE  ANSWER  TO  ALL  OUR 
PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  folks  in  my  Alabama  congres- 
sional district  elected  me  on  the  prom- 


ise I  would  work  diligently  to  bring  ex- 
cesses in  Government  waste,  spending. 
and  regulation  under  control.  Since 
coming  to  Washington  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  from  constituents 
who  are  very  close  to  unanimous  in 
their  support  for  President  Reagan's 
economic  plan.  The  letters  are  sup- 
portive even  when  implementation 
might  mean  sacrifice  because  people 
are  frightened  by  the  continued  down- 
ward spiral  of  our  economy. 

I  am  convinced  my  district  is  typical 
in  this  regard,  and  that  all  across  this 
land  Americans  are  awakening  to  the 
sobering  realization  that  Government 
cannot  be  the  answer  to  all  our  prob- 
lems. Urgent  change  is  mandatory  if 
we  are  to  pull  ourselves  up  from  our 
present  sad  state.  The  results  of  the 
last  election  give  evidence  of  the  elec- 
torate's cry  for  help. 

I  thought  that  cry  had  been  heard 
in  Washington  and  that  all  my  col- 
leagues would  realize  the  advisability 
of  supporting  reforms,  if  only  for  po- 
litical reasons.  Unfortunately,  that  is 
not  the  case.  The  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  request- 
ing funding  increases  for  committee 
investigatory  staffs,  that  are  almost 
totally  within  majority  party  control. 

I  want  to  formally  register  my  alarm 
regarding  these  funding  increase  re- 
quests. How  can  Congress  ask  the 
American  people  to  make  sacrifices 
while  continuing  to  escalate  congres- 
sional costs?  I  worry  this  series  of 
votes  is  symbolic  and  demonstrates  a 
continued  indifference  to  the  will  of 
the  voters. 

Syndicated  columnist  Don  Lambro 
testified  this  week  before  the  Budget 
Committee  regarding  waste  within 
Congress.  Although  these  comments 
by  the  author  of  "Fat  City"  deal  with 
needed  reforms  beyond  the  particular 
scope  of  the  committee  staff  increase 
legislation,  the  comments  are  relevant, 
and  I  commend  them  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

And  I  think  Congress  would  do  well  to 
start  in  its  own  backyard  by  getting  rid  of 
unnecessary  expenditures  and  agencies  such 
as  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
much  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
automatic  elevator  operators,  the  congres- 
sional gymnasiums,  end  the  subsidies  on  the 
Senate  and  House  restaurants,  slash  the 
franking  privilege  for  promotional  campaign 
mailings,  stop  the  handouts  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior  Department  yearbooks  and 
other  giveaways,  abolish  or  merge  the  sub- 
committees that  hold  few  if  any  hearings, 
get  rid  of  unnecessary  staff  positions  such 
as  press  secretaries,  end  the  congressional 
florist  service,  and  get  rid  of  chauffeured- 
driven  cars  for  the  leadership. 

Clearly  we  should  be  looking  for 
ways  to  limit  spending.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues who  support  increases  to  con- 
sider full  well  the  implications  and  po- 
tential repercussions  of  such  a  vote. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  aspects  of 
the  committee  increases  imder  consid- 
eration is  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  plan  to  establish  a 


redistricting  data  center,  complete 
with  computers,  to  advise  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with 
regard  to  redistricting.  This  is  an 
abuse  of  public  trust  and  my  objec- 
tions are  logical  and  numerous. 

To  begin  with,  the  Constitution 
clearly  provides  that  redistricting  au- 
thority be  given  to  the  States.  Thus,  a 
congressionally  controlled  computer 
represents  a  usurpation  of  State  juris- 
diction. It  is  meddling  clear  and 
simple. 

The  potential  for  abuse  is  obvious. 
Such  a  center  would  give  unfair  advan- 
tage to  incumbents  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  would  be  used  to  influence 
the  redrawing  of  political  boundaries. 

The  funding  request  for  this  center 
is  360,000  hard  earned  taxpayer  dol- 
lars. I  cannot  begin  to  imagine  how 
support  for  the  redistricting  center 
and  the  staff  increases  could  be  justi- 
fied to  constituents  who  are  suffering 
so  from  inflation.  This  is  not  a  legiti- 
mate expenditure. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  freshman 
class  of  the  97th  Congress  because  the 
freshmen  have  spoken  with  one  voice 
in  opposition  to  these  increases  in 
funding.  The  freshmen  know  the  will 
of  the  people  and  will  not  ask  the 
American  people  to  make  inequitable 
sacrifices. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  these  abusive  measures  to  re- 
consider. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
of  the  acting  majority  leader  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  The  program  for 
next  week  beginning  on  Monday, 
March  23,  is  that  the  House  will  meet 
at  noon  for  a  pro  forma  session;  that 
on  Tuesday,  March  24,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  for  another  pro  forma 
session;  on  Wednesday,  March  25,  the 
House  will  meet  at  3  p.m.  At  that  time 
the  House  will  consider  the  House 
Conmiittee  funding  resolutions.  Of 
course,  this  is  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted  by  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules. 

On  Thursday,  March  26.  the  House 
will  meet  at  11  o'clock. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  will  be  a  call  of  the  House 
at  that  time. 

The  official  photograph,  I  might 
add,  of  the  Members  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress will  be  taken  on  the  House  floor 
immediately  following  the  call  of  the 


House  on  that  day.  Thursday,  March 
26. 

Also,  we  will  be  taking  up  the  dairy 
price  supports  bill,  which  is  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  today. 
That,  of  course,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  is  subject  to  a  rule  being  grant- 
ed. 

Further,  there  will  be  three  resolu- 
tions which  would  seem  to  he  uncon- 
troversial.  one  dealing  with  the  Viet- 
nam veterans'  conmiemorative  day. 
one  dealing  with  National  Diabetes 
Week,  and  one  dealing  with  Jewish 
Heritage  Week. 

I  also  advise  the  gentleman  that  on 
Friday.  March  27.  the  House  will  not 
be  in  session.  I  hope  that  answers  the 
gentleman's  inquiry. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  might  make  inquiry  of  the  gentle- 
man whether  or  not  he  has  any  intelli- 
gence as  to  what  kind  of  rule  will  be 
granted  for  the  House  Committee 
funding  resolution?  The  gentleman 
will  recall  that  they  were  originally 
scheduled  as  individual  resolutions 
several  weeks  ago  and  put  off  that 
week  as  well  as  last  week. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  they  are 
probably  going  to  be  all  grouped  to- 
gether in  one  resolution,  which  then 
prompts  an  inquiry  from  our  side  as  to 
under  what  kind  of  rule  we  will  be  con- 
sidering that  resolution.  Will  the 
rights  of  the  minority  be  protected  to 
the  extent  that  a  substitute  could  be 
offered  from  our  side,  or  at  least  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions? 
Is  the  gentleman  prepared  to  respond 
to  that  kind  of  inquiry? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  can  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  as  he  undoubtedly  al- 
ready knows,  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  has  already  reduced 
the  total  authorized  amounts  for  the 
House  Committee  funding  in  1981  to  a 
figure  below  the  authorized  levels  of 
1980.  It  is  my  understanding  that  a 
floor  amendment  will  be  offered  by 
the  Democratic  leadership  which  will 
make  further  reductions  in  authorized 
amounts  for  1981.  which  would  add  up 
to  a  total  cut  of  some  10  percent  from 
the  total  1980  authorized  amounts. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion as  to  what  the  rule  might  be.  I  am 
not  sure  that  anyone  not  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  or  even  members  of 
that  committee,  could  answer  that  cor- 
rectly. I  think  we  might  point  out  that 
in  the  past  the  rights  of  the  minority 
have  been  protected. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  might  simply  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  a  10-percent  re- 
duction from  an  authorized  level  of 
last  year  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  mi- 
nority side.  We  would.  I  am  sure,  be 
much  more  inclined  to  go  with  a  10- 
percent  reduction  from  the  expendi- 
ture level  of  last  year. 

We  would  hope  that  when  the  meas- 
ure comes  before  the  Conmiittee  on 
Rules  that  they  might  be  amenable  to 


our  request  for  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  that  either  as  a  substitute  or  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Just  so 
that  the  imderstandlng  is  clear,  would 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  please  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  the  10- 
percent  cut  from  the  authorized  level 
and  the  10-percent  cut  from  the  actual 
1980  expenditures? 

D  1130 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  cannot  give  the  gen- 
tleman specific  figures,  but  it  has  been 
traditional  around  here  to  have  a  par- 
ticular authorized  level  of  expenditiu-e 
for  the  committees  that  is  pretty 
much  in  excess  of  what  we  really  know 
as  a  practical  matter  will  be  spent. 

Therefore,  a  reduction  in  the  level  of 
authorization  would  be,  in  my  opinion, 
a  phony  reduction.  That  type  of  re- 
duction would  amount  to  a  strawman 
in  this  case  as  it  would  have  no  real  re- 
lation to  what  is  actually  spent  and 
would  not  necessarily  amount  to  any 
savings  from  last  year.  If  you  really 
want  to  make  a  significant  reduction 
to  be  commensurate  with  what  we  are 
asking  the  rest  of  the  country  to  do, 
then  you  would  take  the  operating 
levels  of  the  expenditures  for  last  year 
and  cut  that  10  percent  to  make  a 
meaningful  reduction.  That  would  be 
my  response  to  the  gentleman's  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments.  I  will  be  sure, 
sir,  that  the  gentleman's  thoughts  are 
passed  on  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missoiui. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  23,  1981 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Monday.  March  23.  1981. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  enter  into  the  Record  mes- 
sages, letters  from  colleges:  one  from 
the  district  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hefhes),  Pfelffer 
Baylor  College  in  the  district  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  liiATTOZ): 
Holy  Redeemer  College,  in  the  district 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
AspiN);  Catholic  University  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  (Mr.  FAtnrrROY);  and  Bryn 
Mawr.  in  the  district  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cooghlin). 

The  message.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
same  in  all  of  them.  It  says  that  if  we 
go  ahead  with  the  cuts  that  are  being 
proposed,  the  slashes  that  are  being 
proposed  in  student  aid  programs 
throughout  this  country,  we  are  going 
to  be  doing  more  to  hurt  the  youth  of 
this  country  than  any  action  this  Con- 
gress has  ever  taken  in  recent  years. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
will  not  fall  prey  to  that  and  we  will 
stand  and  be  loyal  to  the  students  who 
we  have  made  commitments  to  now 
and  in  the  past. 

PfKlPPEK  COIXXGE. 

Misenheimer.  N.C.,  February  27,  1981. 
Hon.  Pciui  K.  Peyser. 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dead  Congressman  Peyser:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge with  appreciation  your  interest 
in  maintaining  a  viable  approach  to  financ- 
ing student  choice  and  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation. Rest  assured  that  this  institution 
and  I  stand  ready  to  present  our  concerns  to 
appropriate  Congressmen  at  such  time  as  is 
most  valuable.  We.  of  course,  have  discussed 
with  our  friend.  Congressman  Bill  Hefner  of 
the  Eighth  District  here  in  North  Carolina, 
our  concerns  and  feel  confident  that  he  and 
his  staff  stand  ready  to  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  Pfeiffer  College  with  reference  to 
the  several  student  aid  programs. 

In  the  meantime,  our  best  wishes  to  you 
and  others  who  are  joining  with  you  in  this 
campaign. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Cameron  West. 

President 

Baylor  College  of  Dentistry. 

Dallas.  Tex..  March  2.  1981. 
Congressman  Peter  A.  Peyser. 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lat>OT, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Peyser:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  letter  of  February  22. 
1981  concerning  the  possible  cut  backs  in 
the  area  of  federally  supported  student 
loans. 

Without  doubt,  cut  backs  in  the  student 
loan  program,  particularly  for  students 
coming  from  middle  income  and  low  income 
families,  could  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
higher  education.  As  costs  of  education  es- 
calate it  will  be  more  important  than  ever  to 
have  financial  support  available  for  those 
students  who  are  in  need. 
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I  certainly  applaud  your  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  student  loan  program  and  will  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  In  this  regard. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  E.  Bradley,  D.D.S., 

President  and  Dean. 

Holy  Redeemer  College. 
Waterford,  WU..  March  4.  1981. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Peyser, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Peyser:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  22.  expressing  your  con- 
cern about  suggested  cuts  in  the  national 
budget  in  student  sissistance  programs.  I. 
my  colleagues  and  the  students  of  our  Col- 
lege share  your  concern  that  these  cuts  do 
not  seriously  harm  higher  education  which 
forms  a  very  critical  factor  in  maintaining 
the  well-being  of  our  Country,  both  econom- 
ic and  intellectual. 

Any  suggestions  which  your  office  may 
have  for  how  we  can  participate  in  helping 
Congress  and  the  Administration  deal  real- 
istically with  student  assistance  programs 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  us  and  ener- 
getically pursued. 
Sincerely, 

Rev.  J.  Robert  Penili, 

Acting  President 

The  Catholic  University  or  America 

_    Washington,  DC.  March  16.  1981. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Peyser, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Peyser:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  pointing  out  the  threat  to  stu- 
dent loans  and  basic  opportunity  grants  in 
the  current  efforts  to  balance  the  federal 
budget.  I  am  happy  to  respond  to  your  re- 
quest to  assist  in  your  efforts  as  a  member 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  to 
sustain  these  programs. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  you,  and 
others  in  Congress,  are  supportive  of  the 
student  assistance  programs  which  are  so 
essential  to  our  students  and  to  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  they  attend.  To 
assist  in  your  efforts,  data  from  our  institu- 
tion for  the  current  year  might  be  useful: 
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These  figures  clearly  indicate  the  essen- 
tial importance  of  these  programs  to  a  large 
proportion  of  our  students.  (Total  enroll- 
ment 8.031;  FTE  5.554).  Their  significance 
for  the  financial  condition  of  our  University 
budget,  which  is  currently  $44,000,000.  is 
also  painfully  apparent. 

I  hope  these  statistics  will  help  in  your  ef- 
forts to  ward  off  one  of  the  most  serious 
threats  to  both  private  and  public  higher 
education.  Clearly,  the  major  impact  will  be 
on  private  institutions.  There  is  the  real 
possibility  that  a  significant  number  of  pri- 
vate institutions  will  be  seriously  damaged 
or  closed  as  a  consequence  of  discontinuance 
of  these  loans  and  grants. 


The  future  of  our  nation  is  dependent 
upon  the  education  of  its  future  citizens.  In 
a  democratic  society,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  should  thrive.  The  project- 
ed cuts  would  destroy  the  healthy  balance 
between  Institutions  of  higher  education  in 
this  country  and  deprive  large  numbers  of 
worthy  students  of  the  education  they  seek 
and  need  to  become  productive  members  of 
our  society. 

If  there  are  further  ways  in  which  you 
think  we  can  be  helpful,  please  let  me  know. 
Many  thanks  for  your  interest  in  this  im- 
portant issue. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  D.  Pellegrino,  M.D., 

President 

Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa..  March  13.  1981. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Peyser, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Peyser;  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  March  4,  1981.  It  is  reas- 
suring to  know  that  you  will  take  an  active 
role  in  defending  the  higher  education  loan 
programs  and  Basic  Educational  Opportuni- 
ty Grant  and  Supplemental  Education  Op- 
portunity Grant  programs. 

I  have  written  to  Senators  John  Heinz  and 
Arlen  Specter  and  Congressman  Lawrence 
Coughlin  to  encourage  them  to  consider  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  cuts  on  the  higher 
educational  community.  Using  some  figures 
from  Bryn  Mawr  College,  I  hope  to  have 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  the  grant 
and  loan  programs  for  our  students  and, 
consequently,  for  the  institution  itself.  A 
copy  of  the  letter  to  Senator  Heinz  is  en- 
closed for  your  information. 

Please  keep  us  informed  of  approaches 
you  feel  are  effective  for  us  to  take  in  the 
next  few  months. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mary  Patterson  McPherson. 
Enclosure: 

Bryn  Mawr  College 
Bryn  Mawr.  Pa.,  March  13.  1981. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  I  write  on  behalf  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College  to  urge  you  to  act  on 
the  supplemental  appropriation  to  maintain 
funding  of  Pell  Grants  and  Direct  Loans  for 
FY  1981  and  to  consider  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  cuts  in  student  aid  programs  for 
FY  1982  and  subsequent  years. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  finances  dominate 
our  attention  and  time  for  we  have  just  con- 
cluded preparation  of  the  1981-82  budget 
and  brought  it  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
their  approval.  Our  Board  took  a  surprising 
action  which  I  relate  to  you  for  it  has  bear- 
ing on  current  actions  in  Washington  de- 
signed to  alter  federal  support  for  higher 
education.  The  Board  rejected  our  proposed 
tuition  levels  for  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate students  in  favor  of  higher  levels.  They 
did  this  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  of 
financial  aid  available  to  needy  undergrad- 
uates and  to  allow  us  to  begin  to  close  the 
gap  between  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  the  increases  we  have  been  able  to 
make  in  faculty  salaries  over  the  past  twelve 
years. 

As  all  reasonable  people  do.  we  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College  know  that  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion must  be  cut;  therefore  we  regret  having 
to  raise  the  costs  of  the  education  we  pro- 
vide. But  private  colleges  and  universities 


are,  as  you  know  well,  both  consumers  of 
high-cost  commodities  (for  example,  energy, 
books,  faculty)  and  tuition-dependent  for 
their  operating  revenues.  In  1981-82  student 
fees  will  account  for  61%  of  our  revenues, 
yet  because  tuition  will  cover  only  55%  of 
educational  and  general  expenses,  all  stu- 
dents do,  in  a  sense,  receive  financial  aid. 

Colleges  like  Bryn  Mawr  could  probably 
have  student  bodies  comprised  entirely  of 
those  able  to  pay  their  educational  costs  in 
full.  But  the  result  would  be  a  vastly  differ- 
ent Bryn  Mawr  College,  with  students  more 
similar  in  background,  more  homogeneous 
in  interests  and  ambitions,  and.  in  many 
cases,  less  gifted.  The  character  and  quality 
of  the  classroom  experience  and  daily  life 
would  change  for  the  worse,  for  it  is  the  va- 
riety and  diversity  in  the  backgrounds  and 
natures  of  their  fellow  students  to  which 
students  and  faculty  respond  and  which 
contribute  to  the  distinctive  character  of 
our  institution.  This  diversity  is  something 
for  which  we  must  pay.  In  order  to  have  stu- 
dents who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  from  all  economic  levels,  as  well  &s 
from  abroad,  we  must  provide  scholarship 
and  loan  support.  This  year  $2,000,000,  an 
amount  equal  to  about  10%  of  the  budget 
and  from  the  College's  own  sources,  has 
been  awarded  to  about  one-third  of  the  stu- 
dents. Almost  twice  as  many  students  meet 
the  costs  of  their  education  with  federal 
help  in  the  form  of  Pell  Grants.  Supplemen- 
tal Educational  Opportunity  Grants.  Na- 
tional Direct  Student  Loans  and  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loans.  Some  863  students 
(more  than  half  the  student  body)  borrowed 
through  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram, including  425  undergraduates  whom 
the  College  was  unable  to  aid  directly.  Un- 
doubtedly many  of  our  currently  enrolled 
students  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
proposed  changes  in  federal  loan  programs. 
Based  on  currently  available  figures,  we 
have  been  able  to  estimate  a  cut  of  15-30% 
in  Pell  Grant  levels  and  16%  in  National 
Direct  Student  Loans.  The  impact  of  the 
cutback  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program  is  difficult  to  estimate  until  we 
know  the  eligibility  standards.  Because  of 
the  numbers  of  our  students  benefited  by 
the  program,  we  anticipate  a  very  serious 
impact  on  our  enrollments  if  the  program  is 
cut  as  proposed. 

Certainly  we  do  not  expect  the  federal 
government  to  guarantee  the  survival  of  pri- 
vate higher  educational  institutions  by  pro- 
viding monies  to  their  students  equal  to  the 
higher  tuition  and  residential  costs.  But 
Supplemental  Eklucational  Opportunity 
Grants  and  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  make  private  higher  education  available 
to  students  from  low-  and  middle-income 
families:  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loans, 
even  with  tighter  eligibility  standards,  will 
be  essential  for  many  others.  When  the  op- 
portunity for  abuse  is  trimmed,  rightly,  out 
of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program, 
the  fine  basic  concept  of  the  program 
should  remain  to  guarantee  access  by  the 
majority  of  the  college-bound  population  to 
a  wide  variety  of  alternatives.  This,  in  turn, 
will  help  preserve  the  diversity  in  our 
higher  educational  institutions,  a  diversity- 
it  was  reassuring  to  read— in  which  Presi- 
dent Reagan  believes. 

For  these  reasons  I  respectfully  urge  your 
thoughtful    consideration    of    the    impact 
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which  the  proposed  cuts  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation funding  programs  will  have. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mary  Patterson  McPherson. 


UMI 


VOICES  OP  THE  PEOPLE  ARE 
HEARD  ON  BUDGET  CUTS 

(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
briefly  I  would  like  to  say  that  every 
day  from  here  on  in  I  will  be  introduc- 
ing into  the  Record  the  concern  of 
those  persons  who  are  today  the  silent 
majority.  It  seems  that  the  silent  ma- 
jority has  become  the  majority  aind  all 
I  can  say  is  that  I  will  enter  into  the 
Record  every  day  those  voices  from 
throughout  America  who  are  opposed 
to  the  budget  cuts,  to  the  insensitivity 
of  the  President  and  the  insensitivity 
of  the  Houses  on  both  this  side  and 
the  other  side,  and  that  these  will 
appear  in  the  Record  so  that  histori- 
ans, as  they  look  upon  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  will  see  very  clearly 
that  there  were  Americans  in  1981 
who  were  very  much  opposed  to  what 
is  taking  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  we  have  heard 
from  the  Reagan  administration  the 
fanfare  relative  to  the  supposed  favor- 
able support  they  are  receiving  regard- 
ing their  budget  cuts. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  did  not  believe 
it  then  and  I  do  not  believe  it  now, 
that  response  to  these  cuts  has  been  as 
favorable  as  reported.  People  in  my 
district  and  from  around  the  country 
have  been  contacting  me  voicing  their 
displeasure  and  concern  over  these 
drastic  cuts.  I  insert  for  the  Record 
the  following  remarks  from  my  con- 
stituents as  they  relate  to  the  budget 
cuts: 

Association  of  New  York 

Neighborhood  Health  Centers,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  2.  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  Garcia, 
223  Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Garcia:  On  behalf  of 
the  sixty-five  Community  and  Migrant 
Health  Centers  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
serving  300,000  persons,  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  ask  your  support  in  retaining  this  very  es- 
sential program. 

The  very  existence  of  the  Health  Center 
program  is  now  being  threatened  by  the 
President's  proposal  to  consolidate  it  along 
with  34  other  programs,  as  well  as  to  reduce 
the  spending  level  by  25  percent.  Congress 
created  this  program  specifically  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  medically  underserved 
areas.  Underserved  areas  are  characterized 
by  a  complete  lack  of  or  a  shortage  of  physi- 
cians and/or  health  facilities,  high  rates  of 
infant  mortality,  large  populations  of  elder- 
ly citizens,  high  levels  of  poverty  and  Ameri- 
cans who  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  medi- 
cal services. 

Because  of  your  concern  in  the  Congress, 
today  there  are  1,083  centers  which  serve 
five  and  one-half  million  Americans.  These 
centers  are  located  in  every  State  and  73 


percent  of  all  congressional  districts  have  at 
least  one  such  Health  Center. 

The  Community  Health  Center  program, 
we  believe,  deserves  your  continued  support 
for  several  reasons: 

They  are  critical  to  the  populations  they 
serve.  About  two-thirds  of  the  Health  Cen- 
ters are  located  in  rural  areas  and  one-third 
in  urban.  Without  the  Health  Centers  these 
individuals  and  families  would  not  have 
access  to  any  health  care. 

Under  the  block  grant  approach  proposed 
by  the  President,  it  is  estimated  that  be- 
tween 50  percent  to  75  percent  of  these  pro- 
grams would  close.  While  it  may  be  wise  to 
block  grant  to  the  States  some  categorical 
programs,  such  as  the  small  categorical  pre- 
vention programs,  the  Health  Centers 
should  not  be  included  in  this  proposal. 

The  Health  Centers  have  proven  to  be 
highly  effective  and  efficient  when  costs  for 
health  services  are  compared  to  other  pro- 
viders. For  example.  Health  Centers  have 
reduced  hospitalization  for  their  patients  by 
25  percent  to  50  percent  thereby  saving  mil- 
lions of  doUtu^  of  public  and  private  health 
care  expenditures.  Comparing  the  cost  per 
visit  for  a  Health  Center  patient  to  that  of  a 
Medicaid  patient  or  other  insured  patient. 
Health  Center  costs  were  41  percent  less. 
The  Health  Center  program  is  probably  the 
most  cost  efficient  and  cost  conscious  pro- 
gram in  the  entire  Federal  system. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  President's  concern 
for  providing  incentives  for  the  private 
sector  to  be  involved  in  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. 

The  Health  Center  program  is  in  fact  part 
of  the  private  sector.  Health  Centers  are 
fully  incorporated,  as  not-for-profit  entities 
(as  are  many  hospitals)  that  provide  services 
to  portions  of  your  constituents  in  your  re- 
spective districts  that  perhaps  have  no 
other  source  of  quality  health  care. 

Should  the  President's  proposal  to  cap 
Medicaid  be  approved,  many  states  would  be 
tempted  to  make  up  their  projected  short- 
fall by  using  dollars  from  the  consolidated 
health  programs.  Since  the  proposed  dollars 
for  the  consolidated  health  programs  would 
be  only  75%  of  1981  leveU,  then  even  less 
would  be  available  for  the  consolidated  pro- 
grams should  they  opt  to  bolster  their  Med- 
icaid programs.  Hospitals,  many  of  which 
are  already  in  a  financial  crunch  will  be  fur- 
ther in  debt,  and  their  ability  to  provide 
services  to  the  uninsured  will  be  non-exist- 
ent. I  raise  the  point  because  it  is  to  these 
same  troubled  hospitals— rural  and  urban— 
that  those  in  need  of  Health  care  must  turn. 
This  can  only  pose  tremendous  financial 
burdens  upon  the  states,  which  eventually 
will  bring  the  pressure  from  the  states  back 
upon  you  in  Congress  for  relief.  Cost  wise,  it 
will  then  be  unrealistic  trying  to  start  up 
funding  again  for  these  programs. 

President  Reagan  has  gone  on  record  sup- 
porting the  fact  that  local  communities 
must,  have  a  real  say  in  what  they  need,  and 
how  their  dollars  will  be  spent;  well  here  is  a 
model  that  is  based  on  local  governance. 
When  there  is  a  problem  in  the  Center,  the 
consumers  turn  to  their  respective  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Center's  governing  board 
for  amelioration  of  their  problem.  In  Amer- 
ica there  is  today  an  environment  where  the 
expectation  of  consumers  to  be  involved  in 
matters  affecting  their  lives  has  been  raised, 
and  that  expectation  should  not  be  re- 
versed. 

The  Health  Center  program  indeed  meets 
the  concerns  that  are  held  by  all  of  us.  They 
are  cost  effective,  deliver  high  quality  care, 
reduce    the    dollar   expenditure,    are    con- 


trolled locally,  and  are  within  the  private 
sector. 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  continuing  au- 
thorization of  Sees.  328,  329  and  330  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (amended  1979) 
at  an  appropriation  level  of; 

Sec.  328:  $7  million. 

Sec.  329:  $48  million. 

Sec.  330:  $390  million. 

We  respectfully  request  your  written  sup- 
port to  your  respective  Health  Committee 
Chairperson  to  insure  that  the  existing 
Health  Centers  maintain  their  present  level 
of  health  care  to  the  5,500.000  Americans, 
who  would  otherwise  have  no  health  serv- 
ices. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

Paitl  Mejias. 
Executive  Director. 

The  Health  Center  program  depends  on 
grant  support  from  several  sources.  Nation- 
al Health  Service  Corps,  Maternal  and  Child 
Health,  Family  Planning,  Social  Services, 
and  Medicaid,  and  they  must  be  considered 
in  total  context  rather  than  as  a  25%  cut  in 
one  program  alone.  The  multiple  impact  of 
these  proposed  cuts  taken  as  a  whole  mean 
that  the  losses  would  be  much  greater.  For 
example,  if  all  cuts  were  enacted  at  once 
and  block  grant  took  effect  October  1st. 
1981  it  would  mean  that  services  to 
3.000.000  patients  will  end  and  560  programs 
would  be  terminated  including  some  5,200 
contracts  with  local  hospitals,  pharmaceuti- 
cal suppliers,  speciality  physicians,  banks, 
and  local  vendors,  totaling  in  excess  of 
$200,000,000. 

Block  Grants  would  require  States  to  hire 
personnel  to  administer  programs  at  the 
state  level  while  not  providing  the  addition- 
al funds  to  do  so.  thereby  further  reducing 
the  amount  of  funds  available  for  services 
(i.e.  programs  support  levels  which  are  a 
separate  line  appropriation  are  eliminated). 

If  the  Health  Centers  are  included  in 
Block  Grants  the  impact  of  the  President's 
proposal  wUl  be: 

The  loss  of  services  to  2.008.000  people  in 
medically  underserved  areas. 

The  closing/termination  of  394  communi- 
ty-based private  non-profit  Health  Centers. 

The  elimination  of  between  3.970  and 
4.040  jobs  in  the  health  professions  in  local 
areas. 

The  Health  Center  program  was  created 
specifically  to  meet  the  deficiencies  of  the 
private  and  public  sectors,  i.e.  meeting  the 
health  needs  of  the  uninsured  or  those  in 
remote  rural  migrant  areas.  It  does  not  com- 
pete with  the  private  sector.  Tlie  private 
sector  does  not  provide  health  care  to  a 
person  who  is  unable  to  pay  and  the  major- 
ity of  private  practitioners  do  not  accept 
medicaid. 

Health  centers  reduce  hospitalizations  as 
6  studies  clearly  show  and  are  more  cost  ef- 
fective than  other  providers.  For  example, 
without  a  Health  Center  these  people  will 
flood  outpatient  departments  where  costs 
are  50%  higher— and  someone  will  foot  the 
bill.  Or  they  will  go  without  health  care 
until  the  condition  is  serious  enough  to  re- 
quire hospitalization  where  costs  will  be  at 
least  500%  higher. 

Additional  state  levels  of  administrative 
agencies  will  be  required  (larger  than  their 
federal  counterparts  (10  regions  vs.  50 
States).  This  is  no  reduction,  but  rather  an 
increase  in  the  overall  U.S.  cost  of  health 
care.  Moreover,  the  accomplishments  and 
effectiveness  of  State  administered  pro- 
grams cannot  be  effectively  monitored. 
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In  addition  to  the  above: 

Services  in  the  Migrant  Health  Centers 
will  be  terminated  for  172.550  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  who  by  virtue  of  their 
transience  and  two-parent  family  structure 
will  l>e  unable  to  qualify  for  State  medical 
assistance.  This  includes  total  elimination  of 
the  hospitalization  program  which  covers 
inpatient  care  for  3.800  people. 

The  elimination  of  2,120  Jobs  in  the 
health  professions,  through  local  health 
centers. 

The  closing/termination  of  52  migrant 
health  centers  or  projects. 

As  with  community  health  centers,  when 
total  funding  Is  considered,  these  programs 
depend  on  numerous  resources  proposed  by 
the  Administration  for  cuts  and  delegation 
to  the  States.  Thus  if  President  Reagan's 
proposal  is  adopted  in  full,  it  would  mean 
the  termination  of  80  Migrant  Centers  and 
services  to  300.000  patients  would  no  longer 
be  available. 

Coalition  op  Nrw  York  City 
Judges  in  Support  of  ths  Legai. 
Services  Corporation, 

New  York,  N.  Y..  March  11.  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  Garcia, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatiiiea, 
Waahinglon.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Garcia:  Because  of 
our  unique  responsibility  to  ensure  that  jus-  ■ 
tice  is  administered  equally  and  fairly,  we  as 
Judges  have  a  stake  in  Congressional 
reauthorization  of  an  adequately  funded 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  Both  the  order- 
ly administration  of  justice,  and  the  fairness 
of  the  outcome  in  individual  cases,  are  gen- 
erally dependent  upon  adequate  representa- 
tion. The  programs  funded  by  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  have  provided  much  of 
this  needed  representation  in  New  York 
City  for  the  past  thirteen  years.  In  addition, 
thousands  of  needy  people  who  have  no- 
where else  to  turn  for  advice  and  counsel 
prior  to  litigation  in  civil  claims  rely  upon 
the  services  provided  by  the  legal  services 
programs  funded  by  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. 

The  President's  proposal  to  eliminate  all 
funding  for  an  independent  Legal  Services 
Corporation  is  particularly  abhorrent  to  us 
as  members  of  the  Judiciary.  We  likewise 
oppose  any  reduction  in  the  program's  fund- 
ing or  a  move  to  discretionary  funding  by 
the  states.  Accordingly,  we  urge  continued 
authorization  of  the  Legal  Services  Conwra- 
tion  at  levels  necessary  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices needed. 

Limitations  on  or  elimination  of  funding 
are  not  the  only  perils  facing  the  legal  serv- 
ices program,  however.  Other  perils  are  pro- 
posals which  would  impose  unreasonable  re- 
strictions on  the  legal  service  permitted, 
such  as  on  representation  of  migrant  work- 
ers and  aliens,  and  on  representation  before 
administrative  and  legislative  bodies  on 
policy  matters  affecting  needy  clients.  Such 
limitations  deprive  needy  persons  of  neces- 
sary representation  and  cripple  the  morale 
of  the  dedicated  staff  who  are  committed  to 
meeting  the  local  needs  of  their  clients. 

In  addition,  there  are  proposals  to  allocate 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  federal 
funds  to  the  private  bar.  often  mislabeled 
"Judlcare".  Characterizing  such  proposal  as 
"Judlcare"  implies  an  element  of  judicial  ap- 
proval which  is  untrue  and  therefore  mis- 
leading. Although  the  private  bar  has  and 
must  continue  to  make  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  representation  of  the  disadvan- 
taged, it  cannot  adequately  duplicate  the 
structured  commitment  and  continuity  of 


an  independent  and  non-partisan  staff  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  service  of  disadvan- 
taged clients. 

Accordingly,  as  Judges,  we  support  con- 
tinuation of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
in  its  present  form,  and  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  budget  recommendation  to 
eliminate  this  essential  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Housing  Court  Judge  Arthur  Aaron, 
Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice  Myriam 
Altman.  Housing  Court  Judge  Antho- 
ny Andreacchi,  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Sidney  Asch.  Civil  Court  Judge 
Pelham  St.  George  Bissell  III.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Arthur  Blyn, 
Civil  Court  Judge  John  A.  K.  Bradley. 
Housing  Court  Judge  Antonio  Brand- 
ween.  Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Herman  Cahn.  Appellate  Division  Jus- 
tice John  Carro. 
Civil  Court  Judge  Beverly  S.  Cohen. 
Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice  Leon- 
ard N.  Cohen.  Civil  Court  Judge  Jay 
Cotler.  Housing  Court  Judge  Jay 
Dankberg.  Civil  Court  Judge  Ethel 
Danzig,  Family  Court  Judge  Nanette 
Dembitz,  President  of  the  Family 
Court  Judges  Association  Leon 
Deutsch,  Family  Court  Judge  Elrich 
A.  Eastman.  Acting  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Shanley  Egeth,  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Betty  Ellerin. 
Civil  Court  Judge  Lester  Evens.  Appel- 
late Division  Justice  Arnold  Fein. 
Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice  Anne 
G.  Feldman.  Civil  Court  Judge  Shirley 
Fingerhood.  Family  Court  Judge 
Kevin  Fogarty.  Civil  Court  Judge 
Helen  E.  Freedman.  Court  of  Appeals 
Judge  Jacob  Fuchsberg.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Hortense  Gabel.  Civil 
Court  Judge  Ira  Gammerman,  Hous- 
ing Court  Judge  Dianne  Gasworth. 
Housing  Court  Judge  Harriet  George. 
Civil  Court  Judge  Kristin  Booth  Glen. 
Family  Court  Judge  Mortimer  Goet- 
zels.  Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Budd  G.  Goodman,  Acting  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Louis  Grossman,  Acting 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Nat  Hentel. 
Family  Court  Judge  Bruce  Kaplan. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Bentley 
Kassal.  Civil  Court  Judge  Solomon 
Katz. 
Civil  Court  Judge  Martin  B.  Klein. 
Family  Court  Judge  Shirley  Wohl 
Kram,  Civil  Court  Judge  Richard  S. 
Lane,  Housing  Court  Judge  Diane  Le- 
bedeff.  Family  Court  Judge  Daniel 
Leddy.  Civil  Court  Judge  Edward 
Lehner,  Family  Court  Judge  Isidore 
Levine,  Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Sheldon  Levy,  Family  Court  Judge 
Gertrude  Mainzer,  Civil  Court  Judge 
Orest  V.  Maresca,  Family  Court  Judge 
Leah  R.  Marks. 
Family  Court  Judge  Reginald  S.  Mat- 
thews. Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
McCooe.  Family  Court  Judge  M.  Holt 
Meyer.  Family  Court  Judge  Edith 
Miller.  Civil  Court  Judge  Lorraine  S. 
Miller.  Family  Court  Judge  Donald  F. 
Mohr.  Civil  Court  Judge  Stanley 
Nason,  Family  Court  Judge  Richard 
M.  Palmer.  Housing  Court  Judge  Fer- 
dinand Pellegrino.  Civil  Court  Judge 
Michael  Pesce. 
Family  Court  Judge  John  F.  Pollard. 
Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice  Eve 
Preminger,  Civil  Court  Judge  Richard 
Lee  Price.  Family  Court  Judge  Cesar 
Quinones.  Family  Court  Judge  Shel- 
don Rand.  Family  Court  Judge  Philip 
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D.  Roache.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Ernst  Rosenberger.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Israel  Rubin.  Civil  Court  Judge 
Norman  Ryp.  Appellate  Division  Jus- 
tice Leonard  Sandler. 

Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice  Walter 
Schackman.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Alvin  Schlesinger.  Acting  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Seymour  Schwartz. 
Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice  Felice 
K.  Shea.  Acting  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Kenneth  Shorter.  Civil  Court 
Judge  Thomas  V.  Sinclair.  Acting  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Stanley  Sklar, 
Housing  Court  Judge  Ralph  W. 
Sparks.  Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice 
David  Stadtmauer.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Martin  Stecher. 

Civil  Court  Judge  Margaret  Taylor. 
Family  Court  Judge  Mara  Thorpe. 
Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice  Albert 
Tomei,  Family  Court  Judge  Frank 
Torres,  Family  Court  Judge  Jack 
Turret,  Family  Court  Judge  Rena  K. 
Uviller.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Rich- 
ard Wallach.  Civil  Court  Judge  Elliot 
Wilk,  Civil  Court  Judge  Henry  WQ- 
liams.  Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Eugene  Wolin,  Civil  Court  Judge 
McM.  Bruce  Wright,  Family  Court 
Judge  Ruth  Jane  Zuckerman. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Thomas  R, 
Jones.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Beatrice 
Shainswit. 


Dr.  Martin  LtrrHEH  King.  Jr.. 
Health  Center, 
Bronx.  N.Y..  March  11.  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  Garcia. 

U.S.     Congress,    Longworth    House    Of/ice 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dea<<  Congressman  Garcia:  I  am  writing 
to  urge  your  support  of  the  full  1981  budget 
for  the  Health  Systems  Agency  of  New 
York  City  and  in  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  cuts.  In  addition  1  urge 
full  funding  for  the  1982  fiscal  year  for  the 
HSA  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  several  examples  can 
be  given  of  the  contribution  which  USA's 
have  made  to  the  field  of  health  and  the 
public.  Local  area  HSA's  have  published  in- 
formation showing  the  death  rates  resulting 
from  open  heart  surgery  by  hospital.  An  im- 
portant result  of  that  has  been  that  hospi- 
tals with  low  survival  rates  in  connection 
with  this  operation  have  voluntarily  closed 
down  their  program.  The  HSA's  have  also 
published  information  showing  the  number 
of  beds  used  in  specialty  areas  i.e.  obstetrics 
and  pediatrics  and  where  the  use  of  these 
beds  have  fallen  l>elow  the  critical  level 
needed  to  maintain  excellence,  hospitals 
have  voluntarily  closed  these  services.  In 
short.  HSA's  have  achieved  impwrtant  goals 
despite  not  having  regulatory  authority. 

Finally,  while  the  HSA's  have  not  l)een 
successful  in  preventing  hospitals  from  pur- 
suing their  acquisition  of  CAT  Scanners, 
they  have  made  the  public  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous costs  in  medical  technology  and 
the  necessity  for  rationalizing  its  use.  Cer- 
tainly the  HSA  system  has  not  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  its  proponents  would  have  wished 
but  there  can  be  little  question  that  it  has 
made  contributions  far  and  beyond  what  its 
critics  concede.  Finally,  at  least  in  our  areas 
of  the  country,  the  HSA's  have  played  a 
critical  role  in  introducting  the  voices  and 
roles  of  women,  minorities  and  the  poor  into 
the  health  care  field.  This  can  be  seen  clear- 
ly from  the  stress  that  HSA  plans  have  put 
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on   the   provision   of   ambulatory   primary 
health  care  as  a  priority. 

Fully  70%  of  the  American  health  care 
dollar  goes  to  hospitals.  HSA  s  have  shown 
capacity  for  reducing  and  containing  hospi- 
tal costs.  We  hope  you  share  our  view  that 
the  HSA  system  is  cost  effective  and  should 
be  maintained. 
Sincerely. 

Raphael  O.  Lewis, 
Executive  Director. 
MisERicoROiA  Hospital 

Medical  Center. 
Bronx.  N.Y.,  March  6,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  Garcia, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Garcia:  My  organiza- 
tion wishes  to  inform  you  of  our  outrage  re- 
garding the  administration's  intent  to  se- 
verely reduce  funds  for  health  planning  in 
FY  1981  and  eliminate  such  funding  in  FY 
1982. 

Action  of  this  nature  by  the  administra- 
tion would  be  a  severe  blow  to  health  plan- 
ning efforts  in  New  York  City.  The  history 
of  the  New  York  City  Health  Systems 
Agency  has  been  one  in  which  consumers 
play  a  vital  role.  Its  process  has  also  pro- 
vided major  concern  for  cost  containment, 
more  equitable  distribution  of  resources, 
and  overall  better  health  planning. 

Such  efforts  should  not  be  discouraged  or 
sifted  at  a  time  in  which  certain  health  care 
goals  must  be  reduced  through  health  plan- 
ning mechanisms  such  as  the  Health  Sys- 
tems Agency. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Izquierdo.  M.D., 

Vice  Chairman. 

Settlement  Housing  F^nd.  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  13.  1981. 
Hon.  Samuel  Pierce, 

Secretary  of  HUD.  U.S.  Department  of  HUD, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Pierce:  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  concern  atx>ut  the  proposal  to 
increase  rent  in  HUD-assisted  Section  8 
projects  from  25  to  30  percent  of  income. 
Such  policy,  if  enacted  will  not  result  in  sig- 
nificant cost  EavingE  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment but  will  impact  negatively  on  family 
budgets  of  persons  already  struggling  hard 
to  survive. 

Section  8  funds  are  reserved  for  the  maxi- 
mum contract  rents,  as  if  tenants  pay  noth- 
ing. The  tenants'  contributions  are  placed  in 
an  escrow  account  to  cover  future  increases 
in  operating  costs  or  decreases  in  tenant 
contributions  due  to  loss  of  income.  Thus 
the  increase  to  30  percent  of  income  means 
an  increase  in  the  escrow  fund,  not  a  reduc- 
tion in  spending. 

The  families  at  the  higher  end  of  the 
income  limits  are  most  affected,  because  the 
aljsolute  dollar  increase  is  larger  for  them. 
For  example,  in  New  York  the  highest 
income  for  a  family  of  4  at  initial  occupancy 
is  $19,950.  Assuming  that  there  are  two  chil- 
dren in  the  family,  the  rent  would  go  from 
$403  to  $484  a  month.  It  is  easily  possible 
that  this  family  would  leave  the  project  and 
be  replaced  by  a  family  earning  $4,000.  who 
would  pay  $71  at  25  percent  of  income  or 
$85  at  30  percent  of  income.  Obviously  the 
eventual  cost  (to  the  escrow  fund)  of  subsi- 
dizing the  lower  income  family  will  be  much 
higher. 

In  short,  by  forcing  unconscionably  high 
rents  on  lower  income  families,  HUD  would 
be  raising  the  eventual  cost  of  the  subsidy 
program.  The  possibility  of  achieving  an 
income  mix  would  be  much  less  likely  and 
the  overall  effect  extremely  unfortunate. 


I  would  urge  you  to  reexamine  this  plan  in 
view  of  the  effect  on  the  tenants  and  the 
probability  that  cost  savings  would  not  be 
achieved. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Clara  Fox. 
Executive  Director. 


TAX  PROPOSALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
anxious  today  to  continue  the  discus- 
sion of  taxes  from  a  philosophical  and 
economic  viewpoint  which  I  initiated 
more  than  a  week  ago  in  a  similar  spe- 
cial order. 

At  that  time.  I  talked  about  the  four 
major  categories  of  tax  options  that 
were  facing  the  Congress  during  this 
spring's  tax  effort.  The  first  was.  of 
course,  depreciation  reform.  I  de- 
scribed that  as  being  the  one  element 
in  a  potential  tax  bill  th«t  seemed 
most  clearly  to  have  a  consensus 
behind  it. 

Second,  rate  cuts,  the  heart  of  the 
President's  proposal. 

Third,  the  possibility  of  targeted 
savings  plans  of  one  sort  or  another. 

Fourth,  the  so-called  Gephardt  pro- 
posal which  would  provide  an  income 
tax  credit  for  a  portion  of  the  social 
security  tax  paid. 

I  wish  not  to  ignore,  but  to  discard 
for  the  purposes  of  the  discussion  this 
morning,  the  first  and  fourth  options 
and  to  concentrate  on  the  relative  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  rate 
cuts  as  opposed  to  targeted  savings 
plans  of  one  sort  or  another. 

It  seems  likely  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  debate  unfolds  here  in  the 
course  of  the  spring,  that  the  probable 
area  of  compromises  between  the 
Presidents  men  and  the  President's 
opponents  are  going  to  be  between  the 
targeted  savings  plans  and  the  rate 
cuts.  I  personally  support  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  but  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  Members  understand  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  these 
two  options  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
participate  with  a  sense  of  priority  in 
the  inevitable  process  of  compromise. 

Many  of  us  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle  have  in  the  past  sponsored 
targeted  savings  plans  of  one  sort  or 
another.  I  have  participated  actively 
in  designing  several  of  them  and  am 
the  prime  sponsor  of  some  of  them. 
They  represent  a  special  type  of  tax 
reform. 

In  talking  about  them  this  morning. 
I  wish  to  set  aside  also  those  issues 
which  have  to  do  with  individual  in- 
equities in  the  tax  system.  Among 
these  issues  of  equity  are  the  marriage 
penalty  tax  and  the  Grephardt-Cona- 
ble  charitable  bill. 

While  these  things  are  very  attrac- 
tive options  that  I  am  sure  the  Con- 
gress will  want  to  consider  this  spring. 


they  are  nonetheless  not  the  type  of 
alternative  to  rate  cuts  that  would  be 
of  a  primarily  economic  significance, 
like  the  targeted  savings  plans. 

The  proponents  of  rate  cuts  and  the 
proponents  of  the  targeted  savings 
plans  start  with  a  consensus  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
economy,  that  our  tax  policy  has  been 
too  oriented  toward  encouraging  con- 
sumption and  not  enough  toward  en- 
couraging savings.  There  is  no  dis- 
agreement about  that  among  the  ad- 
herents of  these  two  major  alterna- 
tives. 

It  is  claimed  by  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  targeted  savings  plans 
that  rate  cuts  do  not  insure  that  tax 
reductions  will  be  used  primarily  for 
savings  and  therefore  that  tax  reduc- 
tions are  inadequate  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic need  that  has  developed  over 
the  years  as  we  have  encouraged  con- 
sumption and  discouraged  savings. 

The  rate  cut  advocates,  on  the  other 
hand— favoring  an  across-the-board 
type  of  tax  reduction  as  opposed  to 
the  practice  that  we  have  followed  in 
redistributive  tax  reform  over  the  past 
12  years— say  that  since  you  are  giving 
after-tax  increases  to  middle-  and 
upper-class  taxpayers  with  an  across- 
the-board  rate  cut.  it  is  probable  such 
people  will  use  these  increases  in 
greater  degree  for  savings  and  invest- 
ment than  those  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  scale.  That  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
issues  between  the  redistributive  tax 
reform  people  and  the  across-the- 
board  rate  cut  people:  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  redistributive  reform  talk 
about  the  equity  of  giving  bigger  tax 
cuts  to  poor  people,  even  though  they 
acknowledge  that  poor  people  with 
very  severe  income  limitations  are 
likely  to  improve  their  standards  of 
living  with  increased  after-tax  income 
rather  than  saving  it. 

Well.  President  Reagan  has  said  that 
we  must  concern  ourselves  with  equi- 
table issues  but  that  first  we  must  get 
the  economy  moving  again.  He  has 
urged  us  not  to  ignore,  but  to  post- 
pone, consideration  of  the  problems  of 
PKwr  people.  Saying  that  redistributive 
tax  reform  has  not  worked,  he  wants 
to  get  the  economy  creating  jobs  first, 
promising  structural  changes  affecting 
tax  equities  afterward. 

It  is  easy  to  argue  that  there  has  not 
been  any  real  solid  economic  evidence 
adduced  for  the  effect  of  across-the- 
board  rates  cuts  and  the  encourage- 
ment it  will  give  to  savings  and  invest- 
ments. We  have  all  heard  complaints 
about  the  "rosy  scenario."  But  logic  is 
with  the  President.  If  people  of  ade- 
quate income  are  getting  tax  cuts  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  save  and 
invest  than  people  of  inadequate 
income  who  must,  of  necessity,  look  to 
increased  consumption  to  improve 
their  lot. 
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The  targeted  savings  plan  people,  in 
other  words,  are  saying  to  the  Presi- 
dent: If  savings  is  the  problem,  let  us 
design  a  tax  system  which  will  condi- 
tion tax  cuts  on  the  money  being 
saved.  We  can  do  that  by  excluding 
from  taxation  certain  types  of  eco- 
nomic income  providing  they  are  di- 
rected into  bank  accounts,  insurance 
policies,  segregated  trust  funds,  or 
equity  investment  of  one  sort  of  an- 
other. 

By  such  targeting  we  can  be  sure  the 
specific  economic  needs  of  the  country 
are  met  by  conditioning  the  whole  tax 
cut  on  savings. 

Now  let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
is  obvious  that  the  targeted  savings 
plan  people  are  not  concerning  them- 
selves any  more  for  the  poor  people 
than  are  those  who  are  talking  about 
across-the-board  rate  cuts.  Poor  people 
on  subsistence  allowances  are  not 
going  to  get  any  tax  reduction  at  all 
unless  they  save,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
if  they  have  limited  purchasing  power, 
they  are  not  going  to  be  in  any  posi- 
tion to  save  in  order  to  get  the  tax  cut. 

D  1145 

For  them,  if  they  pay  any  tax  at  all, 
at  least  rate  cuts  are  sure  and  are  con- 
ditioned. Saving  may  for  them  be  a 
very  uneconomic  operation,  because 
they  cannot  defer  their  consumption. 

The  issue,  then,  of  inequity  should 
not  really  be  a  major  issue  between 
those  who  favor  targeted  savings  plans 
and  those  who  favor  across-the-board 
rate  cuts.  It  is  in  each  case  a  different 
legislative  response  to  the  perception 
that  the  economy  is  not  functioning 
well  because  we  have  inadequate 
saving  and  investment,  and  in  either 
case  equitable  considerations  are  de- 
ferred to  economic  tax  reform  oppor- 
tunities. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  what  the  basic 
circimistances  are  in  our  tax  system 
nowadays,  because  that  has  something 
to  do  with  the  way  the  public  will  re- 
spond to  rate  cuts  and  to  targeted  sav- 
ings plans. 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  should  ac- 
knowledge that  the  1978  tax  figures 
show  that  in  fact  poor  people  pay  com- 
paratively little  income  tax.  The 
bottom  46  percent  of  the  taxpayers, 
those  who  earn  $10,000  or  less,  pay  4 
percent  of  the  income  tax.  Poor  people 
pay  very  substantial  taxes;  they  pay 
more  taxes  than  they  did  10  years  ago. 
but  they  do  not  pay  more  income 
taxes  because  of  years  of  redistributive 
tax  reform.  They  have  been  virtually 
dropped  off  the  bottom  end  of  the 
income  tax  scale. 

The  effect  of  this,  as  bracket  creep 
forced  middle  and  upper  income 
people  into  higher  and  higher  tax 
brackets,  was  to  create  a  tax  system 
which  was  increasingly  progressive. 
We  reduced  taxes  for  low-income 
people,  but  we  let  taxes  go  up  for 
middle  and  upper  income  people  as  a 


result  of  the  impact  of  inflation  on  the 
graduated  income  tax,  the  phenom- 
enon known  as  "bracket  creep,"  and 
the  result  was  that  we  increasingly 
raised  the  marginal  tax  rates  for  those 
in  the  middle  and  upper  income.  That, 
of  course,  is  considered  to  be  the  long- 
term  condition  which  has  discouraged 
savings  and  investment  among  people 
of  substantial  earning  power  or  with 
substantial  capital  for  investment. 

The  effect  of  rate  cuts  then,  while 
minimal  among  low-income  people, 
will  be  to  reduce  the  marginal  tax 
rates  for  everyone  else,  and  in  reduc- 
ing the  marginal  tax  rates  the  group 
of  very  sturdy  new  economists  called 
the  supply  siders  feel  that  they  have 
given  a  very  strong  incentive  to  invest- 
ment and  to  savings.  They  may  have 
over-stressed  the  economic  effects  of 
rate  cuts,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  what  they  say. 

You  can  make  a  case  for  greater 
actual  savings  resulting  from  targeted 
savings  plans,  but  I  do  think  that  the 
targeted  savings  plans  will  have  some 
rather  unfortunate  effects  on  the  tax 
system,  and  ultimately  on  the  total 
economy.  The  rate  cuts  do  not  narrow 
the  tax  base  at  all.  The  same  people 
will  be  paying  taxes  who  were  paying 
taxes  before,  and  economic  income  will 
still  be  subject  to  tax  but  at  a  lower 
rate. 

Thus,  the  marginal  rates  will  come 
down  but  the  tax  base  will  remain  the 
same.  In  contrast,  the  targeted  plans, 
in  almost  every  case  take  a  portion  of 
the  Nation's  economic  income  outside 
the  tax  system  either  through  deferral 
or  through  exemption,  and  therefore 
narrow  the  tax  base  for  the  income 
tax.  That  is  something  we  have  been 
doing  for  a  long  time  here.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  is  easy  to  confer  benefits  on 
people  by  removing  their  interests  or 
their  income,  from  taxation.  We  have 
increasingly  tended  to  do  that  as  a 
means  of  problem-solving  rather  than 
appropriating  money  from  the  Treas- 
ury directly  to  apply  through  the 
processes  of  this  body  to  Goverrunent 
programs. 

Through  tax  exemption,  tax  defer- 
ral, tax  preference,  we  have  tended  to 
provide  specific  areas  of  problem-solv- 
ing—many say  in  not  a  very  efficient 
way— but  that  is  one  of  the  modes  of 
problem-solving  that  this  body  has 
elected  time  and  again. 

Now,  if  you  take  some  portion  of  the 
economic  income  of  the  country  out- 
side of  the  tax  system,  the  tax  base 
narrows,  and  that  means  that  what  re- 
mains subject  to  tax  must  be  taxed  at 
a  higher  rate  in  order  to  raise  the  stag- 
gering sums  of  money  the  Govern- 
ment is  spending  on  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

That  particularly  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  earned  income.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  the  unions,  through  col- 
lective bargaining,  have  been  bargain- 
ing mostly  for  fringe  benefits  is,  this  is 


the  only  way  they  can  protect  them- 
selves from  high  marginal  tax  rates  as 
more  and  more  of  the  unearned 
income  has  gone  outside  the  tax 
system  through  preference.  Earned 
income,  other  than  fringe  benefits, 
has  had  to  carry  a  greater  and  greater 
burden.  So,  we  find  our  working 
people  struggling  to  try  to  negotiate 
tax-deferred  or  tax-exempt  fringe 
benefits  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
from  high  marginal  rates  in  much  the 
same  way  unearned  income  has  pro- 
tected itself  from  high  marginal  rates 
by  specific  types  of  tax  privilege  de- 
signed to  take  their  economic  income 
outside  the  tax  system. 

It  may  appear  to  be  a  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable way  of  reducing  taxes,  this 
taking  of  economic  income  outside  the 
tax  system,  but  it  does,  of  course,  have 
the  effect  of  distorting,  ultimately,  the 
tax  burden  that  the  Nation  has  to 
carry.  In  one  way  or  another,  it  cre- 
ates tax  havens  that  reflect  discredit- 
ably on  Government,  and  it  also 
means  that  economic  income  subject 
to  tax  is  going  to  be  taxed  at  a  higher 
marginal  rate  than  it  needs  to  be  if  we 
maintain  a  broad  tax  base.  I  think  it  is 
important  for  people  to  understand 
that,  because  I  frequently  am  told: 
What  is  wrong  with  reducing  taxes  by 
taking  money  outside  the  tax  system? 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  it,  but  it 
does  have  some  long-term  distorting 
impact.  It  does  have  some  long-term 
discouragement  for  those  economic  ac- 
tivities which  are  still  subject  to  tax- 
ation because  it  raises  the  residual 
basic  taxes  unnecessarily  high. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  to  the  floor  for 
another  purpose,  and  I  want  to  get  in 
a  1-minute  speech  a  little  later  on,  but 
as  I  sat  here  and  listened  I  could  not 
help  but  be  impressed  by  the  scholarly 
speech  which  the  gentleman  is  now 
making.  I  want  to  compliment  him.  I 
want  to  go  back  and  read  this  in  the 
Record  a  little  later  on. 

Also,  as  I  listened,  I  guess  I  am  a 
proponent  of  the  so-called  targeted 
savings  tax  plan  to  increase  savings,  in 
that  I  put  in  a  bill  which  would  in- 
crease the  exemption  from  taxation  on 
interest  on  savings  deposits  up  to 
$10,000.  I  am  not  under  any  apprehen- 
sion that  Congress  is  going  to  pass  a 
bill  like  that  today  or  tomorrow,  but  I 
did  want  to  dramatize  the  fact  that  in 
the  United  States,  among  all  the  in- 
dustrial countries,  the  amount  of  dis- 
posable income  which  goes  into  sav- 
ings deposits  is  the  lowest.  It  is  high- 
est in  Japan,  and  Japan  does  not  tax 
interest  on  savings  deposits. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  briefly  on  that,  it  is  interest- 
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ing  to  note  that  most  countries'  tax 
systems  are  very  different  from  one 
another,  but  that  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  developed  world  does  provide  very 
specific  incentives  to  savings  and  in- 
vestment of  the  sort  the  gentleman  is 
describing  as  being  subject  to  his  spon- 
sorship. Japan  this  past  year  had 
about  a  20-percent  savings  rate.  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England  had  some- 
where in  excess  of  10  percent,  as  did 
Canada.  The  United  States  during  the 
past  year  had  a  5.6-percent  savings 
rate,  and  it  has  been  as  low  in  this 
country  as  3  percent.  Of  course,  many 
of  these  other  countries  have  inflation 
rates  comparable  to  ours,  and  so  it  is 
misleading  to  say  that  the  only  reason 
for  us  to  have  such  a  low  savings  rate 
has  been  our  level  of  inflation,  al- 
though that  also  discourages  savings. 
Nobody  wants  to  sit  on  a  big  pile  of 
eroding  cash.  But  obviously  the  tax  in- 
centives built  into  these  other  coun- 
tries' systems  are  relevant  also  at  ar- 
riving at  the  higher  savings  rate  than 
we  have. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Well.  yes.  of  course, 
and  that  is  a  very  cogent  observation. 
Also  I  might  say  that  in  the  case  of 
West  Germany,  West  Germany 
thought  there  was  a  direct  tie-in  be- 
tween the  amount  of  capital  which 
was  available  for  investment  in  the 
private  marketplace  and  the  amount 
of  savings  deposits,  long-term  savings, 
so  they  passed  a  law  which  stated  that 
if  you  left  the  money  in  for  5  years 
and  drew  interest  on  it  during  that 
period,  that  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment would  match  it.  It  was  such  a 
good  move  on  the  part  of  West  Ger- 
many that  I  think  they  are  going  to 
have  to  repeal  that.  It  was  a  little 
more  than  they  thought  it  might  be. 

Of  all  the  industrial  countries,  the 
United  States  is  the  lowest  in  the 
amount  of  savings  which  goes  into  reg- 
ulated financial  institutions,  and  I  use 
that  phrase  advisedly— regulated  fi- 
nancial institutions— because  our 
thrift  institutions  are  in  some  difficul- 
ty because  they  do  not  have  money  to 
loan  out  on  a  long-term  basis,  as  you 
know.  Some  of  the  commercial  banks 
are  in  some  difficulty  also. 

So.  I  do  think  we  need  to  address 
this  problem.  I  thought  this  would  be 
a  dramatic  way  in  which  to  do  it.  Also, 
this  is  the  kind  of  approach  which 
could  have  widespread  appeal  and  is 
easily  understood.  The  phrase  "double 
taxation"  comes  to  mind.  People  who 
have  put  their  money  in  savings  insti- 
tutions have  already  paid  taxes,  so  it 
just  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an  easily 
understood  way  to  get  some  money 
into  investment  portfolios  or  into  fi- 
nancial institutions,  and  possibly  in- 
vested money  into  the  private  market. 
Anyhow,  I  would  like  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman consider  that  seriously  in  his 
deliberations. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Obviously,  it  is 
going  to  be  considered.  As  I  said,  in  all 


probability  the  ultimate  bill  will  in- 
volve some  sort  of  trade-off  between 
rate  cuts  and  targeted  savings  plans. 
Down  the  road,  if  we  continue  to  put 
economic  income  in  this  country  out- 
side the  tax  system,  we  are  going  to 
have  such  a  narrow  base  and  burden 
of  taxation  for  the  remaining  taxable 
income  in  the  country  that  we  will 
find  the  income  tax  no  longer  is  a  suit- 
able way  of  financing  Government  op- 
erations. At  the  end  of  that  road  we 
will  face  a  broadly  based  consumer  tax 
like  the  value-added  tax.  which  I  per- 
sonally would  very  much  regret. 

For  that  reason.  I  hope  this  body 
will  move  with  some  restraint  in 
taking  economic  income  outside  the 
tax  system.  The  process  of  doing  that 
inevitably  so  erodes  the  income  tax 
that  we  wUl  have  to  fall  back  on  some 
other  essentially  non-American  type 
of  taxation  not  based  on  ability  to  pay, 
but  in  all  probability  more  suitable  for 
politicans  in  that  it  will  include  a 
whole  lot  of  economic  activity  and  be 
sufficiently  responsive  so  that  it  will 
be  submerged  at  a  fairly  low  level  in  a 
very  wide  tax  base  of  some  sort. 
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We  have  to  be  careful  not  to  overdo 
the  preference,  exclusion,  exemption, 
and  deferral  aspects  of  taxation  be- 
cause they  could  be  quite  destructive 
in  terms  of  the  tax  philosophy  that 
has  guided  this  country  ever  since  the 
constitutional  amendment  which  per- 
mitted the  income  tax  to  be  the  major 
vehicle  of  our  financing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  only 
wish  to  say  that  I  do  appreciate  the 
contribution  he  is  making.  That  is  the 
point  I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  care  to  make  an  obser- 
vation, consistent  with  his  discussions 
that  he  just  had  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie),  as  to  whether 
the  reduction  of  the  maximum  tax  on 
unearned  income  from  70-percent  to 
50-percent  has  some  certain  appeal 
that  could  fit  into  the  category  of  the 
narrowing  of  the  tax  base  the  gentle- 
man alluded  to? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
analogous  to  a  rate  cut.  The  same 
income  that  is  subject  to  the  70  per- 
cent tax  would  be  subject  to  the  50 
percent  tax. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  possibility  he  is  mentioning,  which 
was  espoused  by  some  of  our  leading 
liberals  this  past  week  in  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  bills  reducing  the  maximum 
tax  on  unearned  income  from  70  per- 
cent to  50  percent,  is  one  of  the  benefi- 
cial  side   effects   of   rate   cuts,    and. 


therefore,  in  sponsoring  this  measure 
they  have  found  a  way  to  get  one  of 
the  benefits  of  rate  cuts  without  sup- 
porting rate  cuts.  It  is  a  benefit  from  a 
tax  reform  viewpoint  to  reduce  the 
maximum  tax  on  unearned  income 
from  70  to  50  percent  because  then 
you  have  the  same  maximum  tax  on 
earned  and  unearned  income  and  a  tax 
rate  very  close  to  the  corporate  tax 
rate,  and  thus  you  have  sharply  re- 
duced incentives  to  tax  sheltering  and 
toward  the  type  of  manipulation 
which  tries  to  convert  one  type  of 
income  into  another  type  of  income, 
either  unearned  income  into  earned 
income  or  individual  income  into  cor- 
porate income,  for  the  purpose  of  tax 
minimization. 

Because  we  have  had  such  sharply 
escalating  progressivity  in  our  tax 
system,  we  have  put  a  premium  on  the 
types  of  tax  manipulation  which 
would  offset  very  high  marginal  tax 
rates  with  artificial  tax  losses  of  one 
sort  or  another,  and  much  of  the  tax 
reform  this  Congress  has  gone 
through  since  1969  has  been  designed 
to  catch  the  big  fish  that  slips  through 
the  net  completely  by  uneconomic  ac- 
tivity of  a  tax-avoidance  nature. 

In  other  words,  much  of  our  tax 
reform  has  been  designed  to  prevent 
sheltering.  It  has  greatly  complicated 
the  tax  code. 

In  that  respect,  let  me  say  that  that 
is  another  unfortunate  effect  of  the 
targeted  savings  plans.  The  targeted 
savings  plans,  every  one  of  them,  adds 
a  new  complexity  to  the  tax  system, 
requiring  a  whole  new  set  of  regula- 
tions and  tax  rules  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  type  of  eco- 
nomic income  will  be  excluded  from 
taxation. 

In  other  words,  it  adds  to  the  com- 
plexity of  an  already  terribly  complex 
system,  while  rate  cuts,  if  anything, 
make  the  system  more  simple,  elimi- 
nating the  necessity  for  the  tjrpe  of 
sheltering  which  has  been  the  whole 
reason  back  of  much  of  the  complex 
tax  legislation  over  recent  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris)  have  a  fur- 
ther request?  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding,  and  I 
would  like  to  add  my  plaudits  along 
with  those  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie),  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  on  his 
statement  today.  It  is  consistent  with 
the  thorough  and  thoughtful  com- 
ments that  we  have  come  to  expect 
from  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  who  in  my  view  at 
least  is  one  of  the  Nation's  true  ex- 
perts on  tax  policies  as  they  affect  the 
Nation's  economy,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  service  to  the  Nation 
and  to  his  colleagues  in  bringing  us 
this  statement  his  morning. 
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Let  me  just  make  mention  of  some 
materia]  that  was  presented  to  us  at  a 
hearing  this  morning  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Community 
Development  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
by  a  distinguished  former  colleague, 
Mr.  David  A.  Stockman,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  I  would  like  to  review  just 
very  briefly  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  some  of  the  comments 
made  at  that  time  and  discuss  some  of 
the  issues  on  which  he  is  so  knowl- 
edgeable and  experienced. 

You  will  recall.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
the  President  took  office  only  two  months 
ago,  the  economic  picture  confronting  us 
was  grim.  Inflation  had  grown  from  1  to  IVi 
percent  a  year  in  the  early  1960's  to  about 
13  percent  in  the  past  2  years.  Not  since 
World  War  I  had  we  previously  experienced 
2  years  of  bacli-to-back.  double-digit  infla- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  the  most  important  single  measure 
of  ability  to  improve  our  standard  of  living, 
dropped  significantly  in  the  last  decade. 

In  the  past  3  years  productivity  has  actu- 
ally fallen,  interest  rates  have  reached  a 
level  of  more  than  20  percent,  interest  rates 
are  15  percent  for  those  who  would  borrow 
money  to  buy  homes,  there  are  almost  8 
million  people  out  of  of  work  and  the 
threats  of  lay-off  and  unemployment  hang 
over  millions  of  others.  All  who  work  are 
frustrated  by  their  inability  to  keep  up  with 
inflation.  Our  national  debt  Is  approaching 
a  trillion  dollars.  Interest  on  the  public  debt 
this  year  will  be  over  $90  million.  And 
unless  we  change  the  proposed  spending  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  we  will 
add  another  almost  $80  billion  to  the  debt. 
The  President's  overall  program  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  delivered  to  us  on  February 
18  is  designed  to  break  the  inflationary  psy- 
chology that  now  grips  the  Nation's  econo- 
my and  to  restore  Investment,  job  creation, 
and  economic  growth  to  our  economy. 

This  serious  set  of  economic  prob- 
lems has  been  exacerbated  by  the 
Government  itself.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment—through tax,  spending,  regu- 
latory, and  monetary  policies— has  sac- 
rificed long-term  growth  and  price  sta- 
bility for  ephemeral  short-term  goals. 
In  particular,  excessive  Government 
spending  and  overly  accommodative 
monetary  policies  have  combined  to 
give  us  a  climate  of  continuing  infla- 
tion. Such  inflation  has,  itself,  helped 
to  sap  our  prospects  for  growth.  In  ad- 
dition, the  growing  weight  of  haphaz- 
ard and  inefficient  regulation  has 
weakened  our  productivity  growth. 
High  marginal  tax  rates  on  business 
and  individuals  have  discouraged 
work,  innovation,  and  the  investment 
necessary  to  improve  productivity  and 
longrun  growth.  The  resulting  stag- 
nant growth  has  contributed  to  fur- 
ther inflation  in  a  vicious  cycle  which 
can  only  be  broken  with  a  plan  that 
attacks  broadly  on  all  fronts. 

There  are  four  essential  elements  to 
the  President's  plan: 

First,  budget  reform  actions  that 
will  produce  a  sharp  downward  shift 
in  Federal  spending  growth  rates  from 
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an  average  of  16  percent  in  the  last  2 
years  to  6.1  percent  from  1981  to  1982, 
requiring  fiscal  savings  of  $48.6  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Second,  a  major  tax  reduction.  In- 
cluding a  3-year.  30-percent  reduction 
in  individual  income  tax  rates  and  a 
significant  modification  of  depreci- 
ation schedules  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment. 

Third,  a  far-reaching  regulatory 
reform  program  to  alleviate  excessive 
cost  and  compliance  burdens,  and 

Fourth,  a  stable  monetary  policy  to 
steadily  reduce  the  growth  of  money 
and  credit. 

The  budget  reform  portion  of  the 
President's  plan  outlines  a  comprehen- 
sive multiyear  program  for  ending  the 
recent  unsustainable  upward  spiral  of 
Federal  spending  and  borrowing. 
Achieving  control  over  Federal  spend- 
ing is  an  essential  cornerstone  of  the 
President's  overall  economic  recovery 
program. 

The  effects  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program  will  be  a  significant 
lowering  of  inflationary  expectations 
and  a  dramatic  improvement  in  the 
underlying  economy.  Once  again  eco- 
nomic choices— involving  working, 
saving,  and  investment— will  be  based 
primarily  on  the  prospect  of  real  re- 
wards for  those  productive  activities 
that  improve  the  true  economic  well- 
being  of  our  citizens.  It  is  our  firm 
belief  that  adoption  of  the  President's 
plan  will  spur  economic  growth  and 
development  through  increased  pro- 
ductivity, stimulation  of  private  in- 
vestment, and  the  creation  of  addition- 
al jobs. 

I  will  not  take  the  gentleman's  time 
to  go  on,  but  I  will  be  happy  to  make 
additional  material  available  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  would  simply  say  that  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  will  continue  his  dialog  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  to  attempt  to  bring 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  continue  to  persist 
in  the  inflationary  and  economic  tax 
programs  that  we  have  witnessed  for 
the  past  decade. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris)  for  his 
contribution,  and  I  will  read  the  mate- 
rial with  considerable  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other  ad- 
vantage of  rate  cuts  over  targeted  sav- 
ings plans  that  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion. This  was  called  to  my  attention 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  the  other  day, 
and  it  was  a  point  that  I  had  not 
thought  of  before. 

Savings  in  this  country  are  derived 
from  after-tax  earnings.  In  other 
words,  a  new  saver  must  save  some 
money  out  of  his  earned  income  and 
must  pay  a  paid  tax  on  it  first.  In  this 
sense  investment  income  is  taxed 
twice,  because  it  has  to  be  taxed 
before  it  can  be  saved— it  is  after-tax 


income  that  goes  into  savings— and 
then,  when  it  begins  to  provide  an  eco- 
nomic return  as  a  result  of  the  invest- 
ment, it  is  taxed  again. 

The  targeted  savings  plans  eliminate 
only  one  aspect  of  this  tax  process. 
You  are  saving  only  the  tax  on  the  un- 
earned income  resulting  from  the  in- 
vestment. If  you  reduce  the  rate  of  tax 
generally  and  across  the  board,  you 
are  then  providing,  first  of  all,  some 
relief  for  the  earned  income  which 
provides  the  source  of  savings,  and  you 
are  also  providing  relief  from  the  tax 
that  is  attributed  to  the  unearned 
income  resulting  from  your  savings. 
You  have  a  bigger  pool  of  potential 
savings,  and  more  incentive  to  save. 

In  this  sense,  then,  an  across-the- 
board  rate  cut  provides  a  double  tax 
wallop  for  savers.  It  is  not  true  of  tar- 
geted savings  plans.  The  source  of 
money  or  the  money  which  must  go 
into  whatever  tax-exempt  or  tax-de- 
ferred savings  is  provided  by  the  tar- 
geted savings  plan  must  first  be 
earned  and  must  be  subject  to  tax- 
ation, quite  possibly  at  a  more  steeply 
progressive  rate,  because  of  the  fact 
that  you  are  taking  increased  un- 
earned income  out  of  the  tax  system 
via  the  targeted  savings  plan. 

I  guess,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am 
saying  here  today  more  than  anything 
else  is  that  I  hope  people  will  consider 
the  long-term  economic  effects  and 
tax  reform  effects  of  the  type  of 
change  we  make.  Each  has  its  advan- 
tages. I  should  say  in  this  respect  that 
one  of  the  most  interesting  advantages 
of  the  targeted  savings  plans  is  the 
very  thing  for  which  Congress  is  get- 
ting a  bad  name. 

We  are  alleged  to  be  too  subservient 
to  special  interests.  Well,  there  are 
lots  of  special  interests  that  have  a 
particular  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  targeted  savings  plans,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  is  bad.  For  instance, 
the  targeted  savings  plans  relating  to 
bank  accounts  will  have  the  banks  all 
out  promoting  them.  That  is  not  a  bad 
idea. 

The  fact  that  banks  will  benefit 
from  the  tax  preference  we  create  is 
not  undesirable,  because  it  means  we 
are  more  likely  to  get  more  savings 
than  we  would  if  the  banks  were  not 
willing  to  do  the  promoting  for  their 
own  self-interest.  In  fact,  then,  one  of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  across-the- 
board  rate  cuts  is  that  since  they  bene- 
fit everybody  but  do  not  benefit  in  a 
special  way  any  one  of  our  institutions 
in  this  country,  they  do  not  have  pro- 
moters backing  them. 

The  great  pressure  is  toward  the  tar- 
geted savings  plans  because  there  are 
organized  economic  interests  that  will 
benefit  from  the  targeted  savings 
plans,  and  I  want  to  repeat  that  I  do 
not  think  that  is  necessarily  bad.  We 
can  have  the  most  economically  con- 
structive tax  preferences  on  the  books 
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that  are  available,  and  they  will  not 
have  anywhere  near  the  effect  they 
could  have  unless  the  people  know 
they  are  on  the  books  and  know  how 
to  take  advantage  of  them  via  the  pro- 
motional activity  that  special  interest 
groups  can  give  them. 

It  is  not  a  bad  idea  that  we  have  sav- 
ings encouraged  by  people  who  stand 
to  benefit  from  them.  Bankers,  bro- 
kers, segregated  fund  managers,  the 
insurance  companies,  and  so  forth,  are 
there  to  provide  service,  and  if  the 
Government  has  provided  an  opportu- 
nity for  service  by  tax  exclusion  of 
some  sort,  by  tax  preference  of  some 
sort,  the  effect  may  be  to  have  ulti- 
mately a  larger  amount  of  savings 
than  we  would  have  had  were  the  Gov- 
ernment to  have  been  immaculate  in 
the  process  and  done  nothing  that 
could  possibly  benefit  an  interest 
group  incidental  to  the  granting  of  the 
preference. 

Now,  in  mentioning  that,  I  do  think, 
however,  that  it  is  apparent  that  one 
of  the  big  disadvantages  politically 
that  the  rate  cuts  have  at  this  point  is 
that  there  is  nobody,  other  than  the 
President  himself  and  that  small  but 
vocal  group  of  supply  side  economists 
who  think  rate  cuts  are  the  way  to  go. 
There  is  no  other  group  pushing  rate 
cuts,  while  there  are  many  interest 
groups  out  pushing  the  targeted  sav- 
ings plans  since  they  would  stand  to 
benefit  particularly  from  them.  Maybe 
rate  cuts  would  be  better  for  the 
people,  but  we  will  never  know  unless 
the  people  bestir  themselves  in  un- 
characteristic fashion,  to  outlobby 
those  economic  interests  who  can 
benefit  from  special  types  of  savings. 
At  this  point,  the  President  seems  to 
be  the  prime  lobbyist  for  the  people. 

Mr,  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  point  the  gentleman  is  making 
is,  I  think,  a  very  crucial  point,  in  that 
the  targeted  savings  actually  only 
shifts  moneys,  existing  savings.  It  does 
not  create  a  new  pool  of  money  for 
savings,  whereas  a  tax  cut  in  and  of 
itself  can  create  additional  funds  in 
the  marketplace  that  could  go  into 
savings. 

Is  that  a  correct  assumption  of  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying? 

D  1215 

Mr.  CONABLE.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  I  am  saying,  yes,  and  I  think  it 
is  an  important  point  to  make.  Much 
of  what  we  do  in  special-interest  tax 
legislation  of  one  sort  or  another  is  to 
shift  the  flow  of  funds  already  exist- 
ing in  one  form  or  another  into  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  savings  or  investment. 
That  is  not  necessarily  bad;  but  it 
means  that  the  Government  is  per- 
forming  a   manipulative    role    rather 


than  a  creative  role.  It  is  allocating 
capital  through  taxes  just  as  it  does  by 
Government-guaranteed  loans  and 
things  of  that  sort,  as  well  as  by  ap- 
propriations. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  see 
that  there  is  a  much  more  basic 
change  going  on  through  rate  cuts 
than  there  is  through  the  creation  of  a 
new  preference  which  will  take  al- 
ready existing  funds  from  one  form 
into  another. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Exactly.  I  totally 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  Let  me  ask 
him  one  more  question,  if  I  might.  As 
we  seek  to  reduce  the  marginal  tax 
rates  and  at  the  same  time  are  subject- 
ed to  the  arguments  from  many 
people  that  a  tax  reduction  is  infla- 
tionary, is  it  not  true  that  we  are  not 
creating  new  dollars,  and  that  in  fact 
the  argument  that  the  people  are  then 
going  to  spend  or  save  their  own 
money  is  inflationary— which  is  what 
some  people  argue— whereas  if  the 
Government  kept  it  and  spent  it,  it  is 
not  inflationary?  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
are  talking  about  the  same  dollars? 
We  are  not  creating  new  dollars. 
There  is  no  new  money  coming  in 
through  a  tax  cut.  It  is  merely  a 
change  or  a  shift  from  Government  to 
individual. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  That  is  absolutely 
true,  if  in  fact  it  is  accompanied  by  an 
expenditure  reduction  on  the  part  of 
the  public  authorities,  which  other- 
wise would  be  spending  money  we 
have  left  for  the  people. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Absolutely.  Of 
course  the  balance  of  the  program  is 
such  that  when  we  do  reduce  the  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  and  in  fact  cut 
the  marginal  tax  rate  and  encourage 
savings  in  this  country,  then  we  have 
in  fact  put  into  being  a  program  that 
has  to  have  a  downward  push  on  infla- 
tion, which  is  the  objective  that  we  are 
all  seeking;  is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  think  so.  I  think 
we  have  to  be  realistic  about  the  time 
frames  involved,  and  sometimes  we  are 
overenthusiastic  about  how  quickly  we 
can  bring  about  increased  productivity 
through  increased  savings. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  totally  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  It  is  almost  as  if 
we  were  steering  a  giant  ocean  liner, 
and  we  may  turn  the  wheel.  We  may 
only  turn  it  one  degree  and  that 
degree  may  be  in  the  right  direction. 
It  may  take  quite  a  time  to  make  the 
total  turn,  but  we  are  seeking  that 
degree;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  important 
thing  is  that  we  bring  about  a  change 
in  direction,  even  if  it  takes  some  time. 
We  are  dealing  with  very  long  lead- 
times  here,  but  the  problem  has  been 
that  for  a  long  time  we  have  been 
headed  in  the  wrong  direction.  Up 
imtil  now  we  have  spent  most  of  our 
time  on  short-term  considerations,  and 
have  eroded  our  national  capital  to 


the  point  where  we  are  eating  our  own 
seed  com. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  The  gentleman  is. 
I  am  sure,  keenly  aware  that  if  we 
become  bogged  down  In  minutia,  if  we 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  seek- 
ing a  fundamental  change  of  direction, 
then  and  at  that  point  we  do  subject 
ourselves  to  merely  tinkering  with  an 
economy,  merely  shifting  existing  sav- 
ings, merely  targeting  or  reallocating 
scarce  resources,  being  the  monetary 
supply,  instead  of  doing  anything  that 
would  have  a  basic  change. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  absolutely.  I  do  think  that 
targeted  savings  plans  go  beyond  mere 
tinkering  because  in  some  cases  they 
will  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
people  to  defer  consumption  and  to 
put  their  money  instead  directly  into 
savings— and  that  is  the  basic  problem 
we  are  trying  to  deal  with  here. 

However,  even  though  that  may  be 
one  effect  of  the  targeted  savings 
plans,  I  find  inadequate  appreciation 
here  in  our  body  of  the  long-term 
result  of  taking  economic  income  out- 
side the  tax  system  in  increasing 
amounts,  which  I  am  afraid  will  have  a 
tremendously  distorting  and  ultimate- 
ly stultifying  effect  on  an  economy 
which  has  to  raise  its  taxes  in  some 
way.  I  personally  prefer  the  graduated 
income  tax,  if  it  is  not  too  progressive, 
to  all  the  regressive  alternatives  in  the 
form  of  consumer  taxes  or  value-added 
taxes  as  I  said,  they  are  at  the  end  of 
the  road,  unless  we  maintain  a  broad 
tax  base  with  lower  rates  rather  than 
excluding  from  taxation  specifc  items 
of  economic  income. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  So  if  I  understand 
the  gentleman  correctly,  then  he  is  ar- 
guing that,  first,  we  have  to  have  a  re- 
duction in  marginal  tax  rates;  second, 
our  followup  could  then  be  the  possi- 
bility of  some  targeting,  but  if  you 
were  to  target  at  this  time,  you  might 
be  getting  the  cart  before  the  horse 
and  not  really  solving  the  problem, 
and  may  never  solve  it. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man makes  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make.  I  personally  at  this  point  prefer 
the  rate  cuts  for  reasons  I  have  ad- 
duced. I  think  it  is  time  for  fundamen- 
tal change  and  not  for  modest  adjust- 
ment. That  being  the  case,  the  rate 
cuts  seem  at  this  time  to  be  an  appro- 
priate approach.  I  do  not  preclude  the 
possibility  of  allocating  our  savings  in 
some  way  that  will  be  particularly 
beneficial  to  the  public  interest,  and  I 
do  expect  this  confrontation  between 
rate  cuts  and  targeted  savings  plans  to 
be  the  central  issue  in  the  tax  debate 
this  spring. 

Since  there  are  strong  adherents  on 
both  sides,  since  there  is  a  political 
surcharge  on  this  debate  which  in- 
volves the  major  parties  in  confronta- 
tion over  it,  and  since  the  President's 
program    has   been   categorically    de- 
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scribed  in  terms  of  rate  reduction 
rather  than  in  terms  of  trying  to  im- 
prove the  rate  of  savings,  regardless  of 
how  we  do  it,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  the  spring  goes.  It  is  my  hope 
that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  consider  the  long-term  as 
well  as  the  short-term  implications  of 
the  potential  tax  cures  for  an  economy 
which  everybody  agrees  has  insuffi- 
cient savings,  insufficient  investments, 
and  long-term  factors  which  have  left 
our  productivity  curve  flat  on  the 
floor,  and  our  goods  increasingly  non- 
competitive with  the  goods  of  other 
developed  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,   I   yield   back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


GEORGE  ED  OVERBEY,  SR. 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  CoNABLE),  for  his  excellent  re- 
marks regarding  taxation.  He  is  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  today  are 
in  honor  of  the  late  George  Ed  Over- 
bey,  Sr.,  who  died  February  20  at  the 
age  of  68  in  his  hometown  of  Murray, 
Ky. 

This  outstanding  Kentuckian  was  a 
senior  partner  in  the  Murray  law  firm 
of  Overbey,  Overbey  &  Overbey. 
which  included  my  deceased  friend 
and  his  two  attorney  sons.  George  Ed 
Overbey,  Jr.,  and  William  Donald 
Overbey. 

Through  the  years  I  have  admired 
and  appreciated  George  Ed  Overbey, 
Sr. 

This  longtime  friend  of  mine  served 
in  the  Kentucky  State  Senate  for 
three  terms— 1947-51  and  1955-63. 
Senator  Overbey  served  as  president 
pro  tem  of  the  Kentucky  State  Senate 
and  served  in  the  earlier  years  of  his 
law  career  as  Calloway  County  attor- 
ney. One  of  his  many  outstanding  ac- 
complishments is  his  being  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  first  radio  station  in 
Murray.  He  is  survived  by  his  lovely 
wife,  Dorothy  Overbey,  and  a  third 
talented  son,  Robert  Key  Overbey,  of 
Calvert  City.  Ky. 

Naturally,  I  extend  to  the  family 
and  many  friends  of  George  Ed  Over- 
bey, Sr.,  my  sympathy  upon  the  death 
of  this  beloved  friend  of  mine. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL  ACT 
RESCISSIONS-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
97-34) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  33  proposals  to  rescind  a  total 
of  $2.8  billion  in  budget  authority  pre- 
viously provided  by  the  Congress,  and 
one  new  deferral  of  $8.0  million. 

The  details  of  the  rescission  propos- 
als and  the  deferral  are  contained  in 
the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  March  19,  1981. 


CITY  OF  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
RAISES  MONEY  FROM  CITI- 
ZENS TO  AID  IN  STOPPING 
MURDER  OF  ATLANTA'S  CHIL- 
DREN 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  of  the  terrible  tragedy  now  af- 
fecting the  city  of  Atlanta.  The  sense- 
less and  brutal  murder  of  Atlanta's 
children  is  an  unspeakable  crime  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Its  implications 
go  far  beyond  that  city's  boundaries. 
It  is  an  ongoing  problem  we  all  must 
seek  to  solve. 

Along  these  lines,  I  am  proud  to 
report  that  the  city  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  which  I  represent,  last  Tuesday 
presented  Mayor  Jackson  with  a  check 
for  $41,000  to  aid  in  the  investigation 
of  the  murders.  The  money  was  raised 
from  volunteer  contributions  of  many, 
many  people  in  central  Ohio  who 
wanted  to  help  end  this  awful  situa- 
tion. This  is  more  money  than  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States  has 
raised  for  this  purpose.  I  commend  my 
constituents  and  the  originator  of  the 
drive,  Mr.  Clifford  Tyree.  for  their 
spectacular  efforts. 


LEGISLATION  TO  GIVE  MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL  A  TAX 
BREAK 

(Ms.  FIEDLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  few  months  my  staff  has  been  dis- 
cussing an  important  concept  with  me 
on  the  members  of  the  military. 
Today,     Secretary     Weinberger     an- 


nounced the  concept  publicly,  and, 
therefore,  I  have  today  introduced  my 
piece  of  legislation  aimed  at  making 
service  to  our  country  more  desirable. 

For  years  we  have  been  seeing  a  loss 
of  qualified  men  and  women  in  our 
armed  services.  For  example,  less  than 
half  of  our  officers  reenlist.  Our 
Ready  Reserves  are  700,000  men  short. 
And,  over  one-third  of  those  newly  en- 
listed never  finish  their  first  enlist- 
ment. A  large  portion  of  this  problem 
is  centered  on  the  fact  that  we  have 
failed  to  adequately  compensate  our 
servicemen  and  servicewomen.  The 
continuing  stories  of  military  families 
on  food  stamps  and  the  reports  that 
our  servicemen  in  Germany  are  forced 
to  take  handouts  from  the  German 
people  is  a  national  disgrace. 

Therefore,  today  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  give  our  service  person- 
nel a  tax  break  as  an  incentive  to  re- 
taining them  in  the  military  and  as  an 
incentive  to  young  people  to  enlist, 
thereby  negating  the  need  for  a  draft. 
The  legislation  is  very  simple.  It  ex- 
cludes the  first  $1,000  per  month  a 
member  of  the  service  earns  from 
being  taxed.  That  means  a  maximum 
of  $12,000  per  year  per  person  would 
be  exempt  from  income  taxes.  If  our 
fighting  men  and  women  are  given  an 
incentive  to  enlist  and  to  stay  in  the 
service,  our  manpower  problems  will 
soon  disappear. 


D  1230 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  were 
we  to  go  to  an  army  base  somewhere 
in  America  and  see  a  young  busy  sol- 
dier raking  the  leaves,  we  might  ask- 
why  is  he  not  taking  parachute  train- 
ing? Why  is  that  young  soldier  not 
working  as  a  mechanic  on  a  tank? 
Why  is  that  uniformed  young  Ameri- 
can not  doing  something  constructive 
so  we  as  a  nation  may  be  better  mili- 
tarily prepared? 

Today,  I  wish  to  speak  of  a  little 
known  aspect  of  military  readiness— 
the  need  for  defense  civilian  person- 
nel. As  we  all  know.  President  Reagan, 
as  part  of  his  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram, has  proposed  a  reduction  of 
60,000  civilian  employees  from  the 
Federal  Government's  rolls.  What  is 
not  as  well  known  is  that  within  this 
overall  decrease  in  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment is  a  recommendation  for  a 
fairly  substantial  increase  in  civilian 
employees  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

It  is  not  a  particularly  attractive 
step  to  advocate  increases  in  Federal 
civilian  employees.  However,  I  want  to 
state  my  support  for  the  willingness  to 
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recognize  the  facts  of  life  in  this  area 
of  national  defense  by  requesting  an 
increase  of  approximately  39,000  civil- 
ian employees  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Since  the  pre-Vietnam  buildup 
period  civilian  employment  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  decreased  by 
almost  200,000  personnel.  Over  the 
same  period,  agencies  in  the  Federal 
Government  outside  the  Department 
of  Defense  were  increasing  in  civilian 
employment  by  more  than  250,000.  So, 
while  Federal  Government  employ- 
ment figures  have  remained  fairly  con- 
stant, a  major  shift  within  the  Gov- 
ernment has  occurred  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  other  Federal 
agencies,  such  as  HEW  and  the  like.  I 
am  including  the  following  table  that 
illustrates  the  point. 

EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

[InttnisMlsl 


fvalian- 

1964 

1974        ISM 

Dipartm«nl  ol  BHow 

1 176 

109t          990 

Ottin 

886 

999        1 142 

Total 

2.062 

2,097       2.132 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  shift  in  Federal 
employment  has  not  been  without 
effect  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  reductions  have  had  a  serious 
impact  on  military  readiness.  I  recog- 
nize that  linking  civilian  strength  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  readi- 
ness seems  contradictory.  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Speaker,  civilians  today  perform 
some  of  the  most  critical  tasks  in  in- 
suring that  our  military  forces  are 
ready  to  fight.  Let  me  give  you  some 
examples. 

The  technology  of  most  sophisticat- 
ed military  equipment— particularly 
the  bulk  of  our  combat  aircraft— is 
now  designed  so  that  maintenance 
crews  on  the  flight  line  do  not  actually 
repair  damage  equipment.  When  so- 
phisticated hardware  needs  repair,  it  is 
now  in  a  self-contained  unit— a  black 
box— which  is  simply  removed  and  a 
new  one  substituted.  The  black  box 
itself  or  the  aircraft  in  its  entirety, 
when  necessary,  are  then  sent  to  cen- 
tral maintenance  depots  in  the  United 
States  where  the  actual  repairs  are  ac- 
complished by  civilian  employees.  The 
task  of  upgrading  and  overhauling 
tank  engines  and  turrets  is  done  by  ci- 
vilians. The  components  of  combat 
helicopters  are  maintained  by  civil- 
ians, as  is  the  overhaul  of  our  naval 
vessels. 

In  fact  with  the  shortages  in  experi- 
enced petty  officers  in  the  Navy,  a 
very  small  but  nevertheless  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  done  to  main- 
tain aircraft  on  our  carriers  now  de- 
ployed in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  done  by 
civilians  who  work  on  the  ships. 
Today,    no    U.S.    carrier    leaves    port 


without  approximately  30  civilians 
aboard  to  train  and  assist  Navy  per- 
sonnel. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  our  military 
aircraft,  ships,  and  tanks  cannot  oper- 
ate in  peacetime— to  say  nothing  of 
wartime— without  this  civilian  sup- 
port. Shortages  of  civilians  have  con- 
tributed to  the  allegations  we  have  all 
heard  that  too  large  a  percentage  of 
our  equipment  is  not  ready  to  per- 
form. 

These  depots  are  one  of  the  two 
places  the  additional  civilians  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  show  up. 
The  other  is  in  the  Army  where  today, 
because  of  past  reductions  in  civilian 
persormel,  the  Army  must  dedicate 
almost  two  full  divisions  of  active  duty 
personnel  every  day  in  substitution  for 
these  lost  civilians.  This  borrowing  of 
military  personnel  impairs  the  Army's 
readiness  for  combat. 

Military  personnel,  to  be  effective, 
must  train  not  only  to  improve  their 
individual  skills,  but  they  must  train 
with  units  because  effective  units  are 
the  key  to  successful  combat  oper- 
ation. Borrowing  personnel — often  key 
noncommissioned  officers— prevents 
Army  units  from  performing  effective 
training.  Also,  at  the  Army  training 
bases  themselves  only  70  percent  of 
the  instructor  positions  are  maimed 
because  the  NCO's  supposed  to  be 
training  soldiers  are  being  used  to  per- 
form functions  on  the  base  normally 
performed  by  civilians.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  additional  civilians  will  truly  assist 
readiness. 

There  is  one  further  area  where  ad- 
ditional civilian  personnel  are  still 
needed— military  medical  facilities. 
There  is  probably  no  single  part  of  the 
military  structure  that  has  more 
impact  on  a  service  member's  morale 
and  feeling  of  being  well-treated  for 
themselves  and  their  families  than  the 
medical  care  system.  We  ask  great  sac- 
rifices of  our  servicemen— serving 
overseas  in  areas  far  from  their 
family— to  sail  in  the  Indian  Ocean  for 
many  months  at  a  time  away  from  any 
contact  with  their  loved  ones.  In  such 
conditions,  military  personnel  can  face 
such  sacrifices  as  long  as  they  know 
their  families  are  well  taken  care  of. 
In  large  part,  this  means  good  medical 
care. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  military 
medical  care  system,  the  Congress 
passed  new  legislation  increasing  bo- 
nuses for  military  physicians  last  year. 
The  purpose  of  the  bonus  is  to  assist 
in  retaining  more  of  these  doctors  to 
improve  medical  care  delivery  in  the 
military.  However,  additional  pay 
alone  will  not  be  enough,  nor  will 
keeping  doctors  alone  solve  the  prob- 
lems in  the  military  medical  care 
system. 

There  is  a  shortage  in  civilian  mili- 
tary personnel  that  permit  the  medi- 
cal system  to  function.  The  civilians 
set  up  appointments  and  provide  cleri- 


cal assistance  to  the  doctors.  The  as- 
sistance of  these  personnel  consider- 
ably expands  the  capability  of  the 
doctor  to  use  his  time  effectively,  as 
well  as  provide  the  administrative  sup- 
port that  permits  the  medical  system 
to  serve  its  patients  more  fully. 

The  Congress  can— and  should— urge 
that  some  of  these  additional  civilians 
be  used  in  the  medical  care  system. 

Although  the  proposed  increase  in 
civilians  is  more  than  justified,  as  part 
of  my  support  for  this  increase  for  ad- 
ditional civilians,  I  will  urge  that  the 
Congress  carefully  monitor  the  De- 
partment's program  to  insure  that 
these  additional  civilians  actually  end 
up  at  the  operating  levels  where  they 
are  needed.  In  any  government 
agency,  good  intentions  do  not  always 
reach  the  intended  target.  The  Con- 
gress can  and  should  oversee  the  allo- 
cation of  this  civilian  increase  to 
insure  it  is  really  used  to  improve  mili- 
tary readiness. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  the  additional  funding  the 
President  has  requested  this  year  to 
improve  the  posture  of  our  military 
forces  cannot  be  effectively  spent  and 
we  would  be  wasting  the  taxpayer's 
money  if  we  provided  it  without  these 
additional  civilians  that  will  permit 
our  armed  services  to  increase  their 
readiness,  and,  as  we  all  know,  readi- 
ness is  the  greatest  element  to  deter- 
rence. 


AGRICULTURE  DAY.  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  all  Members  of  the  House  and.  for 
that  matter,  all  Americans  to  join  in 
recognizing  today  as  Agriculture  Day, 
1981. 

This  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
American  agriculture  is  a  basic  ele- 
ment in  the  welfare  of  every  one  of 
our  citizens.  When  agriculture  is  effi- 
cient, progressive,  and  productive— as 
ours  has  been— all  of  our  citizens  are 
better  off.  When  the  3  percent  of  the 
population  which  supplies  our  food 
and  fiber  suffers  from  economic  dis- 
tress, however,  it  is  a  warning  signal  of 
potential  problems  for  all  the  rest  of 
us  in  the  future. 

We  are  celebrating  Agriculture  Day 
at  an  appropriate  time.  In  our  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  we  are  cur- 
rently at  work  on  a  major  farm  bill. 
We  hope  that  legislation  will  be  devel- 
oped on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  will 
point  the  way  to  an  economically 
healthy,  profitable  agriculture  in  the 
future. 

It  is  not  surprising,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  many  of  our  citizens  do  not  think 
much  about  the  role  which  agriculture 
plays  in  their  lives. 
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People  normally  do  not  think  much 
about  water  until  the  well  runs  dry. 
We  have  a  habit  of  taking  for  granted 
many  of  the  things  on  which  we 
depend  for  comfort,  for  convenience, 
and  for  life  itself. 

We  take  food  for  granted,  because 
American  farmers  and  fsu-mworkers 
have  made  sure  that  we  have  plenty  of 
it. 

When  we  do  that,  we  are  making  a 
mistake.  When  we  take  things  for 
granted,  we  may  ignore  the  fact  that  if 
we  want  to  guarantee  an  adequate 
supply  of  food  and  fiber  in  the  future, 
we  will  need  to  assure  the  continu- 
ation of  progress  in  agriculture. 

The  meaning  of  this  day  goes  far 
beyond  our  own  borders.  American 
food  is  a  vital  element  in  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  importance  of  our  food  in 
preventing  world  hunger  is  very  great 
now,  and  we  know  that  it  will  be  even 
greater  in  the  future. 

With  less  than  7  percent  of  the 
world's  land,  the  United  States  is  pro- 
ducing at>out  43  percent  of  the  world's 
com  and  about  60  percent  of  the 
world's  soybeans.  This  country  sup- 
plies nearly  half  of  the  world's  wheat 
exports  and  an  amazing  71  percent  of 
the  com  and  other  coarse  grains 
which  flow  into  world  trade. 

These  are  numbers,  and  numbers  are 
sometimes  not  exciting.  What  I  think 
we  should  do  today  is  to  look  at  what 
these  numbers  mean. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  if  American 
farmers  and  their  workers  were  not  so 
amazingly  efficient  and  productive, 
millions  of  people  would  be  faced 
today  with  malnutrition  and  even  star- 
vation. The  fact  is  that  the  rest  of  our 
economy  would  be  in  far  worse  shape 
than  it  is. 

Our  agricultural  exports  brought  in 
some  $40  billion  in  receipts  last  year. 
When  you  consider  the  number  of  dol- 
lars we  have  been  sending  abroad  to 
pay  for  imported  oil  and  other  prod- 
ucts, you  must  realize  that  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  would  be  in  sad  shape  with- 
out the  dollars  which  flow  back  to  pay 
for  our  farm  products. 

Our  farmers  amount  to  less  than  3 
percent  of  our  population  today.  But 
that  is  not  the  total  of  the  impact  of 
agriculture  on  our  domestic  economy. 

Overall,  more  than  15  million  Ameri- 
cans today  have  jobs  in  some  phase  of 
agriculture.  Nearly  4^:  million  people 
work  on  farms,  and  up  to  about  10  mil- 
lion more  men  and  women  are  working 
in  processing,  storing,  transporting, 
and  merchandising  our  food  and  fiber. 
When  you  add  it  up.  some  form  of  ag- 
riculture or  agriculture-related  indus- 
try accounts  for  about  one  of  every 
five  jobs  in  our  economy. 

For  consumers,  there  is  good  reason 
to  celebrate  Agriculture  Day  as  a 
second  national  day  of  thanksgiving. 
American  agriculture  has  given  us  the 
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world's  best  diet 
very  low  cost. 

Food  prices  have  risen  in  recent 
years.  But  when  we  complain  about 
that,  let  us  take  time  to  realize  that 
the  average  American's  food  bill  has 
not  gone  up  as  fast  as  his  earning 
power.  The  average  factory  worker, 
for  example,  can  buy  about  50  percent 
more  bread  with  1  hour's  labor  these 
days  than  he  could  30  years  ago.  Facts 
like  that  may  be  blurred  at  times  in 
concern  about  today's  inflation  prob- 
lems—but they  are  facts  which  demon- 
strate that  the  American  farmer  has 
done  his  share  and  more  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow  citizens. 

I  was  glad  to  be  among  the  sponsors 
last  year  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
560  which  designated  today  as  Agricul- 
ture Day,  1981,  and  which  authorized 
the  President  to  issue  a  formal  procla- 
mation of  the  day. 

The  proclamation  was  issued  by 
President  Reagan  on  February  13.  and 
Agriculture  Day  is  being  celebrated 
today  in  many  ways  in  hundreds  of 
communities  and  big  cities  across  the 
Nation.  I  am  glad  we  are  paying  this 
deserved  tribute  to  all  of  our  citizens 
involved  in  agriculture.  I  hope  we  all 
keep  their  contributions  in  mind  all 
through  the  rest  of  the  year.* 


MR.  JOSEPH  ROSENTHAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Phillip 
Burton)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  evening  in  San  Francisco,  a  re- 
ception is  being  held  for  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  photographer  Mr. 
Joseph  Rosenthal.  This  event  marks 
his  retirement  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  after  a  distinguished  career 
spanning  35  years  with  this  fine  insti- 
tution. 

On  this  occasion,  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  reflections 
on  Mr.  Rosenthal's  retirement.  While 
his  artistry  with  the  camera  has  won 
him  acclaim  worldwide,  especially  his 
memorable  and  most  inspiring  photo- 
graph of  the  flag  raising  on  Iwo  Jima, 
it  has  been  that  special  ability  of  his 
to  capture  the  human  experience  in  its 
most  native  sense  that  continually  im- 
presses viewers  of  his  work.  Mr.  Ro- 
senthal has  indeed  a  rare  gift  and 
talent,  one  that  I  hope  even  in  retire- 
ment he  will  continue  to  use. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  call  this  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  as  Mr.  Ro- 
senthal and  his  work  are  very  much 
part  of  our  Nation's  heritage  and  so 
much  a  part  of  what  makes  San  Fran- 
cisco the  great  city  that  it  is.« 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
number  of  letters  streaming  into  my 
office  each  day  over  the  past  4  weeks 
clearly  indicates  that  many  people  are 
concerned  that  in  our  zeal  to  halt  in- 
flation and  get  our  economy  turned 
around  we  may  neglect  the  critical 
needs  of  some  people. 

When  I  served  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  carefully  review  the  legislation 
providing  educational  funds  to  the 
handicapped.  This  program  in  particu- 
lar has  been  very  beneficial  to  many 
people.  It  is  the  type  of  program 
which  should  continue  in  order  to  help 
people  become  as  self-sufficient  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  support  the  thrust  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  to  reduce  Federal 
spending,  stop  the  skyrocketing 
growth  of  Government,  and  send  sig- 
nals to  the  American  public  that  seri- 
ous solutions  to  the  problems  of  our 
national  economy  are  being  attempt- 
ed. At  the  same  time,  however.  I  want 
to  be  certain  that  Congress  insures  es- 
sential programs,  particularly  those 
that  affect  the  poor,  disabled,  and  el- 
derly. Therefore,  in  analyzing  the  pro- 
posals, we  should  only  eliminate  those 
programs  that  are  wasteful  and  least 
cost  effective. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I  hope  to 
support  block  grants  to  the  States  for 
the  handicapped  education  programs. 
But  I  will  be  watching  to  be  sure  that 
these  programs  are  not  short  changed. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  help  the 
handicapped  become  productive  mem- 
bers of  our  society.9 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

EXTENDED         BENEFITS         IM- 
PROVEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent Federal  program,  administering 
the  payment  of  extended  benefits  to 
unemployed  workers  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  regular  unemployment 
benefits,  is  replete  with  inequities  and 
fails  to  consistently  provide  necessary 
funds  to  areas  which  suffer  chronical- 
ly high  unemployment.  The  present 
Federal  law  which  controls  the  pay- 
ment of  extended  benefits  requires 
that  the  fate  of  unemployed  workers 
in  all  States  is  inextricably  tied  to  the 
overall  national  picture  of  unemploy- 
ment. This  is,  indeed,  a  harsh  blow  to 
many  regions  which  suffer  greater  job- 
lessness due  to  worsening  conditions  in 
some  sectors  of  the  national  economy, 
but  do  not  share  in  the  economic 
boom  in  other  regions  of  the  country. 

The    Federal-State    Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970  mandates 
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that  the  Nation,  as  a  whole,  is  trig- 
gered on  to  the  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram when  the  insured  unemployment 
rate  (lUR)  for  the  entire  country  is  4.5 
percent  or  greater.  When  the  national 
lUR  falls  below  4.5  percent,  an  individ- 
ual State  may  remain  triggered  on  if 
the  State's  own  lUR  equals  at  least  4 
percent  and  is  120  percent  of  the  aver- 
age State  lUR  in  the  corresponding 
period  in  the  previous  2  years;  or,  at 
the  State's  option,  it  reaches  a  flat  5 
percent  level. 

The  anomalous  result  of  such  a 
system  is  that  States  with  chronically 
high  levels  of  unemployment  may  not 
meet  the  independent  criteria  for  re- 
maining triggered  on— while  other 
State's  with  much  lower  levels  of  real 
unemployment,  but  which  are  com- 
paratively worse  off  than  they  were 
during  the  previous  2  years,  do  qualify 
to  continue  receiving  extended  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  would  rectify  the 
faults  in  the  system  which  prevents 
extended  benefits  from  being  paid  to 
many  deserving  workers.  My  bill  con- 
tains provisions  which  would  abolish 
the  inequities  which  currently  perme- 
ate the  system  and  it  would  also  save 
money  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
These  revisions  in  the  current  law  em- 
brace some  of  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posals to  deal  with  the  unemployment 
insurance  program,  and  also  change 
the  law  so  that  workers  in  States 
which  suffer  chronically  high  levels  of 
unemployment  will  be  sure  to  receive 
much-needed  extended  benefits. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  has  essen- 
tially two  features.  First,  the  bill 
would  abolish  the  national  trigger 
mechanism.  As  I  have  mentioned,  the 
national  trigger  has  caused  great  hard- 
ship to  jobless  workers  whose  fate 
rests  upon  fluctuations  in  the  Nation's 
economy,  totally  beyond  the  control  of 
their  State  of  residence.  Workers  in 
many  States  have  found,  when  the 
Nation  has  triggered  off.  that  their  ex- 
tended benefits  are  summarily  termi- 
nated because  the  national  unemploy- 
ment picture  has  improved— despite 
the  fact  that  the  job  situation  in  their 
own  State  has  worsened.  This  has 
been  the  case  even  though  the  deeper 
joblessness  in  such  a  State  is  caused 
by  national  factors.  For  example,  the 
present  decline  in  automobile  sales  is 
clearly  a  problem  which  manifests 
itself  in  national  car-buying  trends. 
Obviously,  however,  this  problem  cre- 
ates much  greater  burdens  for  workers 
in  those  States  which  are  heavily  in- 
volved in  auto-related  industries.  Re- 
pealing the  national  trigger  will  put  an 
end  to  this  inequitable  treatment  of 
many  workers. 

Second,  my  bill  would  establish  a 
State  lUR  level  of  3  percent  in  order 
to  trigger  on  a  State  to  the  extended 
benefits  program.  This  change  is  nec- 
essary for  essentially  two  reasons.  In 


the  period  since  the  Federal-State  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  has 
been  in  effect,  the  coverage  of  the  pro- 
gram has,  wisely,  been  expanded  to  in- 
clude many  public  service  employees. 
However,  since  these  persons  generally 
incur  lower  rates  of  unemployment 
than  workers  in  the  private  sector,  the 
calculation  of  lUR  has  been  skewed  by 
including  the  relevant  employment 
figures  of  these  public  service  employ- 
ees. Therefore,  the  currently  required 
lUR  levels  which  must  now  be  met  are 
simply  no  longer  appropriate  given  the 
nature  of  the  program.  In  addition, 
stark  economic  realities  of  the  past 
decade  mean  that  we  now  face  higher 
underlying  levels  of  unemployment 
than  when  the  extended  benefits  pro- 
grams was  first  initiated.  Thus,  the 
relevant  lUR  levels  must  be  adjusted 
if  this  program  is  to  remain  a  viable 
one— providing  assistance  where  it  is 
needeid  most. 

Because  the  current  law  provides 
benefits  to  all  States  when  the  Nation 
is  triggered  on,  rather  than  targeting 
funds  to  areas  of  high  unemployment, 
the  present  program  leads  to  excessive 
expenditures  by  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  which  share,  equally,  the 
costs  of  the  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  com- 
pared to  current  law,  my  bill  would 
allow  savings  of  over  $400  million  in 
Federal  and  State  expenditures  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Ultimately  our  goal  must  be  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  stimulus  to  boost  the 
economy  and  return  workers  to  their 
jobs.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  not 
permit  workers  in  some  States  to  be 
penalized  by  improved  economic  condi- 
tions in  other  States.  We  have  a  duty 
to  provide  needed  aid  to  persons  who 
are  out  of  work  due  to  factors  beyond 
their  control.  We  must  also  formulate 
a  plan  which  directs  taxpayers  dollars 
to  those  areas  most  in  need  of  such 
money.  This  bill  marks  a  significant 
step  in  achieving  these  aims.* 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
FINANCING  NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  House  today  a  notification 
from  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  on 
proposed  financing  to  assist  in  the  sale 
of  jet  aircraft  valued  at  $230,175,000  to 
the  Government  of  Israel  for  use  by  El 
Al  Israel  Airlines  or  by  a  new  Govern- 
ment-owned airline. 

The  Eximbank  is  prepared  to  au- 
thorize a  direct  credit  of  $172,631,250 
and  a  financial  guarantee  of 
$23,017,500  to  make  possible  this  sale 
of  two  new  Boeing  Co.  737-200  jet  air- 
craft, the  U.S.-made  components  of 
four  new  Boeing  767-200's,  spare  en- 
gines, and  related  parts. 


This  Eximbank  notification  was  re- 
ferred to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committees  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Trade,  Investment  and 
Monetary  Policy.  Section  2(b)(3)(i)  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945, 
as  amended,  requires  that  the  Exim- 
bank notify  Congress  of  proposed 
loans  or  financial  guarantees,  or  com- 
binations thereof,  of  $100  million  or 
more.  Unless  the  Congress  determines 
otherwise,  the  Eximbank  may  give 
final  approval  to  the  transaction  after 
25  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  after  notification. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  at 
this  time  the  Eximbank's  notification, 
which  provides  the  terms  and  details 
of  the  proposed  financing.  I  would  wel- 
come any  comments  or  questions  my 
colleagues  might  have  about  this  pro- 
posal. 

The  Eximbank  material  follows: 
Export-Import  Bank 

OF  THE  UhITID  STATES, 

Washinffton,  D.C.,  March  12,  1981. 
Hon.  Stefken  L.  Neal, 

Ctiairman,  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy, 
House  Banking  Committee,   U.S.  House 
of    Representatives,     Raybum     House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  C^hairmait  In  accordance  with 
Section    2(bK3)<i)    of    the    Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended.  I  have  re- 
ported to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  an  application  currently  pending 
consideration  by  the  Bank.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely. 

Nanct  S.  Pigman. 
Congressional  Relations  Officer. 

Export-Import  Bank 
OP  THE  Untted  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  12,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the   House  of  Representatives, 
The  Speaker's  Room,  V.S.  Capitol,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(bK3Ki)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended,   Eximbank   hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   with    respect    to    the    following 
transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to  Israel. 

A.  DESCRIPTION  OP  TRANSACTION 

1.  Purpose 
E^ximbank  is  prepared  to  authorize  a 
direct  credit  of  $172,631,250  and  a  financial 
guarantee  of  a  supplier  credit  in  the  amount 
of  $23,017,500  to  the  CSovemmenl  of  the 
State  of  Israel  (Government)  to  facilitate 
the  purchase  in  the  United  States  of  two 
new  Boeing  737-200  jet  aircraft,  the  U.S. 
components  of  four  new  Boeing  787-200  jet 
aircraft,  spare  engines  and  related  spare 
parts.  The  total  VJS.  export  value  for  this 
transaction  is  estimated  to  be  $230,175,000. 

2.  Identity  of  the  parties 

The  Government  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
the  borrower,  has  been  involved  either  as 
borrower  or  guarantor  in  numerous  transac- 
tions with  Ebcimbank  since  the  inception  of 
the  State  of  Israel  and  its  repayment  record 
has  been  excellent.  The  Government  is  the 
borrower  because  EH  Al  Israel  Airlines.  LJm- 
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ited  may  be  reconstituted  or  superseded  by 
another  Israeli  flag-carrier,  owned  by  the 
Government,  smd  the  latter  entity  may  be 
the  user  of  the  6  aircraft. 

3.  Nature  and  use  of  goods  and  services 

The  principal  goods  to  be  exported  from 
the  United  States  at  this  time  are  two 
Boeing  737-200  short/medium  range  jet  air- 
craft, the  U.S.  components  (including  in- 
stalled engines)  of  four  Boeing  767-200 
medium  range  jet  aircraft,  spare  engines  for 
both  models,  airframe  spares,  engine  spares 
and  ground  support  equipment.  The  air- 
frames and  related  spares  will  be  manufac- 
tured by  The  Boeing  Company  of  Seattle, 
Washington.  The  engines  and  related  spares 
will  be  manufactured  by  the  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney Division  of  United  Technologies.  Inc.  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  These  two  compa- 
nies will  subcontract  with  numerous  U.S. 
companies  for  major  portions  of  the  air- 
frame and  engine  manufsu;ture. 

These  aircraft  will  replace  aging,  fuel  inef- 
ficient aircraft  now  being  operated  by  El  Al. 
They  will  not  be  operated  on  routes  normal- 
ly served  by  U.S.  carriers  but  mainly  on  Is- 
raeli/European and  Israeli/Egyptian  routes. 
Deliveries  for  the  737s  are  scheduled  in 
September  and  October  1982  and  deliveries 
for  the  767's  are  scheduled  in  August  and 
November  1983  and  March  1984  (two  air- 
craft). The  non-U.S.  components  of  the  767 
jet  aircraft  will  be  financed  by  local  Israeli 
bank  borrowings. 

B.  EXPLANATION  OF  EXIIfBANK  FINANCING 

1.  Reasons 

Airbus  competition  has  been  alleged  to 
exist  in  connection  with  this  transaction  but 
not  proven.  However,  during  the  pre-pur- 
chase  discussions.  Airbus  Industries  did  ap- 
proach Arkia  Israel  Inland  Airlines.  Ltd..  a 
private  Israeli  carrier  which  is  considering 
expanding  its  fleet,  and  made  to  Arkia  an 
attractive  financing  offer.  This  offer  was  of 
course  known  to  the  Government  and  El  Al. 
In  fact  over  the  past  few  years  El  Al  has 
been  approached  by  Airbus  but  the  former 
has  decided  to  buy  Boeing  aircraft  principal- 
ly on  the  basis  of  competitive  financing 
then  provided  by  Eximbank. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Government  is 
endeavoring  to  require  the  user  of  the  air- 
craft to  conduct  its  commercial  operations 
much  like  nongovernment  airlines:  profit- 
able operations,  avoidance  of  featherbed- 
ding  and  sound  debt  management,  even  in  a 
difficult  environment  of  accelerating  fuel 
and  other  inflationary  costs.  Because  a  large 
number  of  Israel's  commercial  aircraft  are 
fuel  and  route  inefficient,  the  Government 
seeks  Eximbank  financing  assistance  to  pur- 
chase fuel  efficient,  smaller  short  and 
medium  range  jet  aircraft  to  replace  the 
aging  707s  and  747-lOOs. 

The  Boeing  Company  estimates  that  the 
export  of  the  U.S.  goods  will  provide 
5.000.000  man /hours  for  Boeing,  its  subsid- 
iaries and  its  sub-suppliers.  Additional  bene- 
fits which  will  flow  to  the  United  States 
from  the  transaction  include  sizeable  follow- 
on  exports  of  spare  parts,  and  ground  sup- 
port and  other  related  equipment. 

2.  The  financing  plan 

The  financing  plan  for  the  total  U.S.  pro- 
curement supported  by  the  Eximbank  direct 
credit  and  the  financial  guarantee  of  the 
supplier  credit,  to  be  provided  by  The 
Boeing  Company  or  one  of  its  subsidiaries  at 
the  same  rate  as  for  the  Eximbank  direct 
credit,  is  as  follows: 
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(a)  Eximbank  Charges 

The  Eximbank  direct  credit  will  bear  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  9V4%  per  annum,  pay- 
able semiannually.  Eximbank  will  charge  a 
commitment  fee  of  '/i  of  1%  per  annum  on 
the  undisbursed  amounts  of  the  Eximbank 
direct  credit;  a  guarantee  commitment  fee 
of  %  of  1%  on  the  undisbursed  amounts  of 
the  supplier  credit:  and  a  guarsmtee  fee  of  Vi 
of  1%  on  the  disbursed  amounts  of  the  sup- 
plier credit. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms 
Aggregate  disbursements  under  the  sup- 
plier credit  and  the  Eximbank  direct  credit 
will  be  repaid  by  the  Government  in  three 
repayment  schedules  of  20  equal  semiannu- 
al installments  beginning  (i)  April  30.  1983, 
for  aircraft  and  spares  delivered  during  the 
period  ending  March  30,  1983;  (ii)  May  31, 
1984,  for  aircraft  and  spares  delivered 
during  the  period  April  1,  1983  through 
April  30.  1984;  and  (iii)  September  30.  1984, 


for  aircraft  and  spares  delivered  during  the 
period  May  1.  1984  through  July  31.  1984. 
Under  each  of  the  repayment  schedules  the 
first  two  installments  and  part  of  the  third 
installment  will  be  applied  to  the  repayment 
of  the  supplier  credit  and  the  balance  of 
each  schedule  will  be  applied  to  the  repay- 
ment of  the  Eximbank  direct  credit. 

Attached  is  additional  information  on  Ex- 
imbank activity  in  and  economic  data  on  the 
country  involved  in  this  transaction. 
Sincerely. 

John  L.  Moore.  Jr. 

AnACHMENT  1. -EXIMBANK  EXPOSURE  IN  ISRAEL 
(As  o(  Dec  31.  1900;  Ki  tlwusands  si  doHars; 

Oiitstjii*n      Untsbined 

Oirecl  loans  and  C(F  kWB 110,997  312.1S5 

Financal  guaranlees H9.725  292.229 

Bank  gaarantees  and  other 1,200  N/A 

Insurance 

Medium  letm 4.400  K/A 

Short  term 6.600  ■          H/A 

Total  tor  laael 349.922  604.3M 


DEFAULTS  AND  RESCHEDULINGS 

In  the  past  ten  years  there  have  been  no 
defaults  or  rescheduling  of  Export-Import 
Bank  direct  credits  for  U.S.  export  sales  in 
Israel. 


ISRAEL-KEY  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 
(All  Mines  «  Israeli  poinds  (11)  Mm.  unless  otherwise  staled] 
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Estimated 
1980 
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1978-79 
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(jtlP.  current  pros 

a»^  1979  prices 

Per  capita.  GW>.  current  pncts  {t)  > 


Ptant  and  equpment  investment,  current  prices. 
NatMul  income/capita,  current  pnces  (l) ' .. 

Industrial  production  tndei  ( 1978  =  100) 


2239 
3970 

60.6610 
20.0 

45,0830 
1000 


Onlun  latax  torce  (thousands) ' „ ..L~..."~..'...      1,258 


Anerage  unemploymenl  rale 
Money  and  prices 

Money  supply'  

Interest  rate  (IM  banks) ' 

Wholesale  pna  mdei  (1977^100)  ■ ... 

(Imsumer  price  mdei  (1976  =  100) ' 

Balance  ol  payments  (millions  ol  dollars) 

CM  and  foreign  exchange  reserves  (IMF 

Foreign  detit » 

Average  eictiange  rate  against  US  dolar.  it. 

Manort  payments. jwds  ant  services 

Merchanfee  oqiMls  FOB 

Uports  to  UnM  States 

Merchandw  »nports  OF    

Imports  from  Unrted  Stales 


36 

272 

38 

153.2 

2027 

2.678.0 

12.8820 

1748 

-3.3490 

3,9210 

6850 

5.8430 

1.1030 


4169 

4163 

110,1740 

381 

81,052  0 

M04  9 

1.280 

29 

328 

90 

2742 

3614 

3.1200 

14,999.0 

25  43 

-  3,767  0 

4,5530 

7490 

7.4710 

1.5120 


N/A 
4338 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
1.305 
42 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

N/A 

17.100.0 

N/A 

-5,0650 

5.625.0 

N/A 

9.300.0 

N/A 


862 
49 
816 
905 
798 
4.9 
1.7 
-19.4 

206 
1368 
79.0 
78.3 

165 
164 
455 
125 
161 
93 
27.9 
371 


>  Amual  average        'Estimate        'End  o(  penod        N/A— Not  available 

IWe  -As  o(  March  1980.  Israel  mtroduced  a  new  curenn  unit,  the  shekel  1  shekel  is  enial  to  10  Israek  pounts  (lirat)  Shekels  are  only  gradually  repladng 
pounds  m  transactions  and  the  unit  o(  account  is  still  the  pound  loi  the  most  part   therefore  all  figures  quoted  in  this  report  are  in  Israeli  pounds 

Mam  imports  from  the  Umled  States  m  1979  (millions  of  dollars)  machmery  and  electrical  equipmenl-386.  agricultural  product5-352  transport 
ei»«(»nent-26fl,  chemcals— 94.  rough  dumonds— 84,  metal  products— 80.  opical  and  measuring  instruments— 59  te«We  and  dotfiing- 48  pacer  and  paper 
products— 36.  rul*er  and  ptaste  pioducts-36  5       .  h^         i»v^ 

Source  Foreign  economic  trends  report.  May  15,  1980  • 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grisham)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Tauke,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Parris,  for  20  minutes,  March 
23.  1981. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skelton)  to  revise  and 


extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Skelton,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaPalce,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grisham)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Carman. 

Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rinaldo. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Bafalis. 

Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  LoTT. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Nelligan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skelton)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Breaux. 
Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 
Mr.  Applegate. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Waxman. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  42  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  March 
23,  1981,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

843.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  to 
authorize  the  Commission,  upon  determina- 
tion that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the 
public  interest,  to  issue  an  interim  operating 
license  authorizing  fuel  loading,  low-power 
operation  and  testing  of  a  nuclear  power  re- 
actor in  advance  of  the  conduct  of  a  hear- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

844.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  the 
Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Lake  (pumped 
storage).  Ga.  and  S.C..  in  partial  response  to 
resolutions  of  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  adopted  January 
14.  1966.  and  May  5.  1966.  respectively  (H. 
Doc.  No.  97-35);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

845.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Technology   Assessment,    transmitting    the 


annual  report  of  the  Office  for  calendar 
year  1980.  pursuant  to  section  11  of  Public 
Law  92-484;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

846.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  a  delay  until  August  1.  1981. 
in  the  submission  of  the  report  on  shelter 
and  basic  living  needs  of  chronically  mental- 
ly ill  individuals,  required  by  section  802  of 
Public  Law  96-398;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

847.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  value  added  tax  (PAD-81-60. 
Mar.  3.  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Op>erations  and  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Report  on 
monetary  policy  for  1981  (Rept.  No.  97-10). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  2629.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to 
delete  the  requirement  that  the  support 
price  of  milk  be  adjusted  semiannually;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.   BAFALIS   (for   himself.   Mr. 

Marlenee.  and  Mr.  Sensenbrenner): 

H.R.  2630.  A  biU  entitled  "Tax  Credit  for 

the  Elderly  Improvement  Amendments  of 

1981";    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoNKER.  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino): 
H.R.  2631.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay 
ment,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  gold  belonging 
to  the  Government  of  (Czechoslovakia,   of 
certified  awards  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  to  provide  for  the  release  of 
such  proceeds  to  C^zechoslovakia  after  all 
such  awards  and  certain  other  debts  are 
paid;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr.    BOLAND   (for   himself,   Mr. 
MiNETA,  and  Mr.  Conte): 
H.R.  2632.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  96- 
36  to  authorize  additional  funds  to  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  area  south  of  the 
original    Smithsonian    Institution    Building 
adjacent  to  Independence  Avenue  at   10th 
Street  SW.,  in  the  city  of  Washington;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BREIAUX: 
H.R.  2633.  A  bill  to  amend  section  924(c> 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  strength- 
en existing  mandatory  penalties  for  using  or 
carrying  a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  a 
felony;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ms.  FIEDLER: 

H.R.  2634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 


income  certain  amounts  of  the  military 
compensation  of  members  of  Active  or  Re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  2635.  A  bill  to  allow  the  termination 
and  modification  of  certain  fixed-price  pro- 
curement contracts  between  the  United 
States  and  small  business  concerns  because 
of  increases  in  the  price  of  rare  and  precious 
metals;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.  2636.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution within  the  United  States  of  the  In- 
ternational Communication  Agency  film  en- 
titled "In  Their  Own  Words';  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  2637.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce 
and  to  prohibit  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  in  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energj- 
and  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GINGRICH: 
H.R.  2638.  A  bill  to  provide  mandatory 
social  security  coverage  for  Members  of 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    GREEN    (for    himself.    Mr 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  ZxrEBxm, 
Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  For 
sythe,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr 
Benjamin.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Yatroh.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  iREuuni. 
Mr.  ScHUMER.  Mr.  Mitrphy.  Mr.  Ba 
PALIS,    Mr.    SoLARZ.    Mr.    Bitrcener. 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Cotter 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Cor 
RADA.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.     GnARiNi.     Mr.     Stokes,     Mr. 
Hughes,    Mr.    Crockett,    and    Mr, 
Pepper): 
H.R.  2639.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  detection 
of  motor  vehicle  theft  and  to  improve  the 
prosecution  of  motor  vehicle  theft  by  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
issue  standards  relating  to  the  identification 
of  vehicle  parts  and  components,  by  increas- 
ing criminal  penalties  applicable  to  traffick- 
ing in  stolen  vehicles  and  parts,  by  curtail- 
ing the  exportation  of  stolen  vehicles,  and 
by  establishing  penalties  applicable  to  the 
dismantling  of  vehicles  for  the  purpose  of 
trafficking  in  stolen   parts,  and   for  other 
purposes;    jointly,    to    the    Committees   on 
'Energy  and  Commerce.  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Judiciary.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HEPTEL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Or- 
TiHGER,  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Caroli- 
na.   Mr.    RonssEUJT.    Mr.    Downey. 
Mr.     Jeppords.     Mr.     STimDS.     Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
MtiRPRY,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Gejoenson. 
Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  MAVROin.ES): 
H.R.  2640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  nonrefund- 
able tax  credits  for  investments  in  qualified 
industrial  energy  efficiency  and  fuel  conver- 
sion projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  2641.  A  bill  to  revise  the  trigger  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal -State  extended  unem- 
ployment   compensation    program;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MADIGAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mrs. 
Fenwick.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  GoARiNi.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Rin- 
aldo. and  Mr.  Spence): 
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H.R.  2642.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
heroin  for  terminally  ill  cancer  patients:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    MINETA    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Levitas. 
Mr.     Oberstar.     Mr.     Nowak,     Mr. 
Pary.   Mr.   Young  of  Missouri.   Mr. 
Rahall.    Mr.    Applecate.    Ms.    Per- 
RARo.  Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  de  Lugo,     and  Mr. 
SUNIA): 
H.R.  2643.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  im- 
provement   of    the    Nations    airport    and 
airway    system,    and    for    other    purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Simon): 
H  R.  2644.  A  bill  to  extend  authorizations 
of  appropriations  for  programs  established 
in  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Eklucation 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McC^LORY): 
H.R.  2645.  A  bUl  to  authorize  additional 
judicial  positions  for  the  courts  of  appeals 
and  district  courts  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
H.R.  2646.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1963  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  create 
a  rebuttable  presumption  about  the  forfeit- 
ure of  property  of  persons  convicted  of  rack- 
eteering offenses  involving  violation  of  drug 
laws,  to  provide  that  the  property  forfeited 
in   connection    with   such    racketeering   of- 
feiLses.  and  the  proceeds  from  such  proper- 
ty, be  used  for  local.  SUte.  and  Pederal  drug 
law  inforcement.  and  to  provide  that  certain 
profits  or  proceeds  of  persons  convicted  of 
racketeering  offenses  involving  violations  of 
drug  law  are  subject  to  forfeiture;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHtTLZE: 
H.R.  2647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  equalize  the  dollar 
amounts  of  income  tax  withholding  on  gam- 
bling winnings  from  horseracing.  State-con- 
ducted lotteries,  and  certain  other  wagers: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  VOLKMEIt: 
H.R.  2648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  individual 
and  business  income  taxes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BAP  ALLS   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  jEypRiES.  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr    Benjamin.  Mr.  Oanne- 
MEYER.    Mr.    Whitehurst.    Mr.    Mc- 
Donald, Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.    Wilson.    Mr.    Whittaker,    Mr. 
Lott.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Livingston. 
Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Hansen 
of     Idaho.     Mr.     Goldwatkr.     Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  MoTTL,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr..   Mr.   Mitchell  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  CJhap- 
PELL.  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
Burgener.    Mr.    Campbell,   and   Mr. 
Young  of  Plorida): 
H.J.  Res.  211.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  alter 
Pederal  fiscal  decisionmaking  procedures;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE; 
H.J.  Res  212.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  week  of  September  as  "National 
Crystic  Fibrosis  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOLLENBECK  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Santihi.    Mr.    Roe,    Mrs.    Pen- 


wicK.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr. 
Corrada,  Mr.  Porsythe.  Mr.  Guyer. 
Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Plorio.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Bowen. 
Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Mr.  McClory.  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr. 
Nowak,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Vento.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  White- 
hurst, Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Prank,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Lungren.  Mr.  Jefpords.  Mr.  Corco- 
ran, Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Moppett,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Weber  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Atkinson. 
Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
PuRSELL.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
Conte.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Donnelly. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Clau- 
sen, Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Goldwater.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 
Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Zeferetti. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Carman. 
Mr.  LOETPLER.  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Daub, 
Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware, Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Courter. 
Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Wampler.  Mr. 
FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Mattox, 
Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Paul, 
Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main. Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  RoDiNo.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Walker,  and 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania): 
H.J.  Res.  213.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  17.  1981,  as  "National  P.O.W.-M.I.A. 
Recognition  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MARRIOTT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Myers): 
H.J.  Res.  214.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  beginning  on  Novem- 
ber 22.  1981,  as  "National  Family  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BONKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina): 
H.   Con.    Res.   96.   Concurrent   resolution 
calling  for  an  indefinite  moratorium  on  the 
commercial  killing  of  whales  and  otherwise 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect   to   conserving   and    protecting   the 
worlds  whale  populations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  97.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  peri- 
ods of  silence  in  public  schools;  jointly,  to 


the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 

H.  Res.  112.  Resolution  calling  for  comple- 
tion of  the  investigation  into  the  murders  of 
four  U.S.  missionaries  in  El  Salvador  in  De- 
cember 1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.  Res.  113.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  of 
the  nationalization  of  the  oil  industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CORRADA: 

H.R.  2649.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vera 
Zabala  Clemente.  Roberto  Clemente,  Jr., 
Luis  Roberto  Clemente,  Roberto  Enrique 
Clemente.  Luisa  Walker  Clemente.  Maria  M. 
Reyes  Vda.  Lozano,  Angel  R.  Lozano,  Jr.. 
Wanda  Ivellize  Lozano.  Angel  Gabriel 
Lozano  Morales.  Mayra  Lizette  Lozano 
Baez.  Antonio  Narvaez.  Margarita  C. 
Matias.  Ana  Margarita  Matias,  Francisco 
Matias,  Jr..  Lourdes  Margarita  Matias.  Jose 
Francisco  Matias.  Francisco  Javier  Matias, 
and  Dolores  Lugo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALGREN: 

H.R.  2650.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Graham;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX: 

H.  Res.  114.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill, 
H.R.  2337.  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  85:  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Mineta,  and 
Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  224:  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  374:  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Downty.  Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mrs. 
Fenwick.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Cotter.  Mr.  Vento.  Ms. 
Perraro.  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr. 
Ireland.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  375:  Mr.  McHuGH,  and  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski. 

H.R.  1031:  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Cotter,  and 
Mrs.  Schneider. 

H.R.  1294:  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Synar,  and  Mr. 
Burgener. 

H.R.  1353:  Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Mr.  Cor- 
rada. Mr.  Cotter.  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
LaPalce,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Russo,  and 
Mr.  Zeferetti. 

H.R.  1376:  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Plorio, 
Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Dwyer,  Ms. 
Mikulski.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  McC^oskey. 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Beard.  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  Dougherty,  and 
Ms.  Fiedler. 

H.R.  1397:  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Kogovsek.    Mr.    Bapalis,    Mr.    Petri,    Mr. 
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James  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  De  Lugo,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Lehman. 

H.R.  1574:  Mr.  Conyers  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  1651:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Andrews.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Mr.  Phillip 
Burton.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr 
Daschle.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Dougherty.  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr 
Fazio.  Ms.  Perraro.  Mr.  Plorio.  Mr.  Fogli 
ETTA.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  F^enzel.  Mr.  Gejden 
son.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Green 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr.  Howard 
Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Lantos 
Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr 
Marks.  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Pa 
NETTA.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr 
Richmond.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Ro 
SENTHAL.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mrs 
Schroeder.    Mr.    Simon.    Mr.    Stark,    Mr, 


Stokes.  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Yates,  arid  Mr.  Zeferetti. 

H.R.  1703:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
LujAN,  Mr.  Paul,  and  Mr.  McDonald. 

H.R.  1809:  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Moffett.  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Frank.  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski. Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  LaFalce  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Be- 
reuter.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mrs. 
Bouquaro. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Dunn  and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  1964:  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr. 
Albosta. 

H.R.  2024:  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  2142:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  2385:  Mr.  Beard  and  Mr.  Hiler. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Heftel.  and 
Mr.  Conyers. 


H.J.  Res.  5:  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Sei- 
berling. Mr.  Danielson.  Mr.  Ritter.  and 
Mr.  Luken. 

H.J.  Res.  14:  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.J.  Res.  174:  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino. Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Fob- 
sythe.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Washington,  Mr. 
Ritter.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Guar- 
ini. Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr  Dwyer.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Madigan. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.J.  Res.  182:  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Pithian. 
Mr.  RuDD.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr  Seiberling. 
Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 
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HUNT  FOR  SILVER— PART  II 


UMI 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  ir^serting  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  part  II  of  the  article 
entitled,  "Hunt  for  Silver"  which  ap- 
peared in  American  Opinion  magazine 
of  December  1980,  in  my  furthering 
effort  to  achieve  some  balance  in  the 
record  of  the  reason  for  the  fall  of  the 
silver  market  last  year.  Part  I  ap- 
peared in  the  Record  of  March  17. 
1981,  on  page  4607  Part  U  foUows: 
Hunt  for  Siltbr— Part  II 

Throughout  1979  the  price  of  silver  had 
risen  drajnatically.  By  Labor  Day  it  had 
reached  $11  an  ounce.  But  the  price  kept 
rising,  up  to  the  $15  to  $16  level  in  October. 
Acting  on  behalf  of  the  shorts,  the  Com- 
modities Exchange  (Comex)  of  New  York 
and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  (CBOT) 
began  to  raise  margin  requirements.'  This 
action  was  intended  to  discourage  new 
buyers  of  futures  contracts  and  to  encour- 
age traders  to  sell  the  contracts  they  were 
holding.  E^h  time  margin  requirements 
were  raised,  the  small  traders  had  more 
trouble  holding  on  to  their  positions  and 
were  forced  to  sell.  Whereas  before  a  trader 
could  buy  or  sell  a  5.000-ounce  silver  futures 
contract  worth  $25,000  at  $5  an  ounce  for 
only  $1,000.  by  Labor  Day  the  exchanges  re- 
quired him  to  pay  $2,000  for  the  same  5.000- 
ounce  contract.  Eventually,  as  traders  were 
required  to  put  up  more  and  more  margin,  a 
point  was  reached  when  as  much  as  $75,000 
in  margin  deposit  was  required  for  one 
5,000-ounce  contract!  This  is  quite  a  hike 
from  $1,000.  Trustman  explains  how  this  in- 
evitably squeezed  the  small  traders  out  of 
the  marl(et: 

The  rationale  was  plausible.  If  not  sound. 
Tiny,  as  it  was.  initial  margin  of  $1000  had 
been  deemed  an  'appropriate'  cushion 
against  a  possible  drop  in  price  when  the 
price  of  silver  was  $5  an  ounce  and  the  5000 
ounces  cost  $25,000.  But.  now  that  the  price 
was  $15.  and  the  5000  ounces  cost  $75,000. 
the  initial  margin  of  $1000  was  deemed  in- 
adequate. And  the  changes  were  retroactive. 
If  you  had  put  up  $1000  initial  margin  when 
you  bought  and  they  bumped  the  require- 
ment to  $10,000.  you  had  to  put  up  the 
other  $9000  or  you  were  subject  to  a  margin 
call  and  the  sale  of  your  futures  contract. 

"The  little  people  who  had  pyramided  in 
accordance  with  existing  rules,  and  bought 
more  and  more  futures,  had  to  put  up  a  lot 
of  additional  margin— or  sell  some  of  their 
futures.  Which  was  th*;  purpose  of  the  new 
rule,  of  course— to  force  them  to  sell  their 
futures.  When  people  have  to  sell,  sell  at 
any  price,  the  price  tends  to  go  down. ' 


'  Margin  is  an  amount  of  money  deposited  with  a 
commodities  broker  to  protect  a«ainst  loss  if  the 
price  should  move  in  the  wrong  direction— that  is. 
against  the  direction  the  trader  is  betting  on  in  his 
futures  contract 


Despite  the  series  of  margin  Increases 
made  by  the  exchanges,  however,  the  price 
of  silver  did  not  fall.  The  rule  changes 
hadn't  worked.  Only  the  little  traders  were 
forced  to  sell— and  they  didn't  own  very 
much  silver  compared  to  the  big  investors. 
The  price  of  silver  stayed  up  around  the  $15 
to  $16  range  in  October.  The  insiders  on  the 
exchanges,  millions  of  ounces  "short,"  were 
now  desperate.  And  silver  began  to  climb 
once  more,  closing  at  $18.82  in  November, 
zooming  through  $20  by  December  twelfth. 
$25  by  December  twenty-sixth,  $34.45  on 
December  thirty-first,  and  then,  $38.85  on 
January  second.  A  spectacular  climb!  The 
Hunts  were  doing  very  well  indeed,  but 
those  who  were  short  the  market  were  con- 
templating a  leap  from  their  penthouses. 

The  response  of  the  exchanges?  Change 
the  rules  some  more,  and  keep  changing 
them,  to  cheat  the  Hunts.  Within  a  period 
of  two  weeks,  three  new  rules  were  imposed. 
On  January  eight,  the  exchanges  laid  down 
position  limits,  decreeing— with  retroactive 
force— that  no  trader  could  own  more  than 
2,000  futures  in  all  months,  or  500  in  any 
month.  This  was  designed  to  force  the  big 
traders  to  sell  their  "excess  "  contracts.  And. 
with  this  new  retroactive  rule  suddenly  im- 
posed on  them,  the  Hunt  brothers  found 
themselves  holding  a  great  many  more  fu- 
tures positions  than  the  new  exchange  rules 
would  now  permit.  Then  the  exchanges  low- 
ered the  monthly  limits  for  January  and 
February  to  only  fifty  contracts! 

But,  while  the  price  of  silver  did  dip  a  few 
dollars,  it  began  to  recover  its  upward  trend. 
The  Hunts  had  found  a  way  around  the  rule 
changes  and  position  limits.  They  sold  their 
"excess "  futures  to  Engelhard  Mmerals  and 
Chemical  Corporation,  a  company  that  was 
heavily  short  the  market  and  hence  was  de- 
lighted to  buy  the  long  position  to  offset  its 
shorts.  Along  with  this  was  a  private  ar- 
rangement in  which  Bunker  and  Herbert 
agreed  to  buy  from  Engelhard,  within  sixty 
days,  19.000,000  ounces  of  silver  at  $35  an 
ounce  ($665  million).  This  silver  was  to  come 
from  E^gelhard's  inventory  and  not  from 
the  futures  market  where  Engelhard  was 
short. 

Now  the  price  of  silver  shot  up  through 
$40  an  ounce  and  then,  on  January  seven- 
teenth, briefly  broke  $50  an  ounce.  The 
shorts  were  in  a  panic  and  screaming  for 
relief  from  their  contracts.  Thereupon  the 
exchanges  imposed  t»  more  new  rules. 
First,  they  said  that  buyers  could  not 
demand  delivery  of  their  silver  at  the  matu- 
rity of  their  futures,  even  though  it  was 
their  right  as  stipulated  in  the  terms  of 
their  futures  contracts.  Alan  Trustman  re- 
veals that  this  and  sul}sequent  rules  which 
contravened  the  terms  of  commodities  con- 
tracts were  knowingly  approved  by  James 
Stone,  the  activist  chairman  of  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission.  Mr. 
Trustman  observes: 

"This  created  an  anomaly.  If  you  owned 
more  than  fifty  contracts,  you  would  still 
have  to  make  payment  on  the  due  date 
unless  you  sold  your  extras,  but  you 
couldn't  demand  delivery  on  more  than  the 
fifty  futures.  Holders  were  given  until  Janu- 
ary 31  to  get  their  positions  in  line.  What? 
That  s  right.  Ten  whole  days.  Could  the  ex- 
changes really  do  it?  Wasn't  it  illegal?  Un- 


constitutional? Isn't  there  something  in  the 
Constitution  about  impairing  the  obliga- 
tions of  contracts? 

"Chairman  Stone  made  speeches  declar- 
ing what  was  fair  and  for  the  general  good; 
it  was  the  function  of  the  CFTC  to  declare 
the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  markets,  and 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  markets,  the  chair- 
man now  decreed,  was  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  makers  and  users  to  hedge 
against  rising  or  falling  prices,  and  not  an 
opportunity  to  own  the  underlying  commod- 
ities, and  never  mind  what  the  futures  con- 
tracts said,  or  that  you  had  to  have  an  un- 
derlying delivery  contract  to  make  the  con- 
tracts meaningful,  or  that  you  needed  spec- 
ulators who  were  willing  to  take  delivery  in 
certain  cases  to  have  a  working  market.  It 
was  perfectly  all  right  to  make  the  buyers 
pay  while  lifting  the  delivery  requirement 
from  the  sellers." 

The  exchanges  and  the  shorts  had  been 
playing  a  game  of  fractional-reserve  com- 
modity trading;  there  wasn't  nearly  sus  much 
silver  on  deposit  at  banks  and  warehouses  as 
was  represented  by  the  futures  contracts 
held  and  traded.  The  supply  of  silver  over- 
hanging the  commodities  market  amounted 
to  about  400  million  ounces  of  above-groimd 
bullion  for  trading  purposes,  plus  whatever 
the  exchanges  were  willing  to  sell  short  at 
the  risk  of  having  delivery  demanded  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  terms  of  the  contracts.  With 
the  new  rule,  the  shorts  were  no  longer 
under  the  discipline  of  facing  the  possibility 
of  demands  for  delivery;  they  were  free  to 
sell  silver  that  wasn't  there.  This  meant 
that  the  effective  supply  of  silver  became 
potentially  infinite  in  terms  of  the  paper 
contracts.  What  a  way  to  drive  the  price  of 
silver  down  to  Hades! 

Then,  the  final  touch  to  sabotage  the 
silver  market:  the  third  of  the  three  rule 
changes.  On  January  21,  1980,  the  New 
York  Comex  again  changed  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  the  game  by  suspending  all  trad- 
ing except  for  liquidation  purposes  (and  no 
deliveries)  while  raising  margin  require- 
ments to  their  highest  level  in  the  history 
of  the  exchanges.  The  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  imposed  similar  restrictions  the  next 
day. 

This  meant  you  couldn't  sell  unless  you 
were  long— and  you  couldn't  buy  unless  you 
were  short.  Even  if  you  were  willing  and 
able  to  put  up  the  $50,000  initial  margin  the 
exchanges  were  demanding,  you  would  not 
be  permitted  to  buy  except  to  cover  your 
short  position.  Longs  were  not  permitted  to 
buy  in  the  new  market.  They  were  ex- 
cluded—stacking the  deck  in  favor  of  the 
short  sellers  who  wanted  the  price  to  drop 
down  far  enough  so  they  could  get  out  of 
their  positions.  This  effectively  killed  the 
silver  futures  market  in  America.  The 
shorts— which  Congressional  Hearings  later 
revealed  to  include  members  of  the  ex- 
changes and  members  of  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  itself— had 
used  their  influence  to  intervene  and  sabo- 
tage the  market  to  swindle  the  Himts. 

As  Bunker  Hunt  was  later  to  lament: 
"There  was  no  way  to  sell  anything  except 
at  a  distress  price.  The  shorts  were  sitting 
on  the  Comex  board,  and  we  were  sitting 
down  here  in  Dallas  long,  trusting  them." 


•  This  "bullet'  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Greatly  disenchanted  by  the  whole  out- 
rage Bunker  Hunt  observes:  "All  those  ex- 
changes are  run  by  the  shorts,  and  with  the 
connivance  of  the  shorts.  There  are  23 
people  on  the  Comex  board.  Tve  heard  at 
least  half  of  them  made  a  huge  amount  of 
money.  They  positioned  themselves  the  day 
before  the  big  January  21  liquidation  vote. 
They  didn't  even  have  the  silver  bullion. 
They  just  sold  short.  They  knew  they  could 
break  the  market  because  they  were  the 
guys  voting." 

Herl)ert  Hunt's  analogy  about  the  referees 
at  a  football  game  changing  the  rules  in  the 
fourth  quarter  was  right  as  far  as  it  went. 
Now  players  from  the  other  side  had 
climbed  into  costume  as  referees  to  make 
absolutely  certain  their  team  won.  Suddenly 
the  game  was  being  run  with  all  the  fairness 
and  equity  of  a  lynching. 

The  series  of  margin  hikes  and  position 
limits  was  bad  enough.  These  drove  out 
small  buyers,  and  forced  large  traders  to  dis- 
pose of  their  contracts.  The  effect  was  to 
make  the  market  increasingly  illiquid  and 
cash  poor.  Between  September  28.  1979,  and 
February  1,  1980,  the  number  of  outstand- 
ing contracts  had  dropped  fifty-three  per- 
cent on  the  Comex  and  more  than  sixty- 
nine  percent  on  the  CBOT.  But  the  "liqui- 
dation only"'  rule  was  the  final  move  of  the 
vested  insiders  to  rescue  themselves  as  short 
players  and  sandbag  the  Hunts. 

One  of  those  vested  insiders— and  a  char- 
acter who  played  a  key  role  in  arranging  for 
the  Comex  to  adopt  the  "liquidation  only" 
rule— was  Dr.  Henry  Jarecki.  A  former  Yale 
Medical  School  professor,  Jarecki  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
New  York  Commodity  Exchange  and  serves 
as  chairman  of  its  margins  committee.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  note  that  Henry  Jarecki 
is  also  chairman  of  the  board  of  Mocatta 
Metals  Conwration.  which  was  one  of  the 
major  players  heavily  short  the  market,  and 
who  thus  had  a  strong  interest  in  forcing 
down  the  price  of  silver  by  whatever  means 
necessary.  Jarecki  helped  to  arrange  just 
the  right  scenario. 

An  irony  in  this  story  is  that  it  was  the 
Hunts  who  had  bailed  Mocatta  Metals  out 
of  a  potentially  fatal  predicament  only  a 
few  months  earlier  in  October  of  1979.  At 
that  time  Mocatta  was  heavily  in  debt  to 
banks  from  which  it  had  borrowed  to  fi- 
nance its  short  position  on  the  Comex.  In 
fact,  according  to  Green's  Commodity 
Market  Comments,  Mocatta  owed  more 
than  $400  million,  and  was  worth  only  about 
$40  million.  The  Hunts  allowed  Jarecki  to 
reduce  Mocatta's  short  position  rather  than 
go  deeper  into  debt  as  the  price  of  silver 
rose. 

In  an  interview  with  Fortune  magazine 
(August  11.  1980)  Herbert  Hunt  recounted 
the  episode:  "Chairman  Henry  Jarecki  was 
in  complete  turmoil;  he  was  getting  eaten 
alive  by  margin  calls.  Between  us.  Bunker 
and  I  had  put  up  10.7  million  ounces  of 
silver  with  Mocatta,  for  which  we  had  ob- 
tained loans  totaling  $50  million.  But  the 
loan  agreement  was  so  fouled  up  we  didn"t 
have  the  right  to  pay  it  off  without  Mocat- 
ta's permission.  In  fact,  we  didn't  even  real- 
ize that  Mocatta  could  borrow  against  our 
bullion.  It  was  perfectly  legal,  but  suddenly 
I  discovered  that  he  had  hocked  our  silver 
for  as  much  as  the  banks  would  loan  him— 
about  $185  million,  I  believe." 

When  they  realized  that  Mocatta  was 
having  big  money  problems.  Herbert  and 
Bunker  Hunt  flew  up  to  New  York  to  visit 
with  Dr.  Jarecki.  They  stayed  several  days. 
Bunker  recalls:  "When  the  price  of  silver  is 
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going  up,  Jarecki  will  give  you  almost  a  reli- 
gious speech  at>out  how  he  is  fully  hedged. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  I  was  concerned  about 
getting  our  silver  back  before  he  blew  it." 

Although  Jarecki  now  claims  that  Mocat- 
ta's solvency  was  never  in  jeopardy,  Herbert 
Hunt  remembers  Jarecki  rushing  into  his 
office  and  announcing:  "When  it  hits  $22.90 
I  am  broke— Mocatta  is  insolvent."  A  few- 
minutes  later,  according  to  Herbert,  Jarecki 
came  back  in  and  anxiously  admitted,  "I 
have  miscalculated.  The  figure  is  a  litte 
lower." 

The  HunU  finally  settled  with  MocatU 
through  an  "exchange  for  physicals'"  trans- 
action. The  brothers  matched  up  some  of 
their  long  positions  with  Mocatta's  short  po- 
sitions, canceling  them  out  and  reducing 
Mocatta's  margin  requirements.  Also,  Mo- 
catta sold  23  million  ounces  of  silver  to  In- 
ternational Metals  Investment  Corporation, 
a  Bermuda-based  company  the  Hunts  owned 
jointly  with  several  Arab  partners.  The  cash 
from  that  sale  was  used  by  Jarecki  to  pay 
off  the  bank  loan  he  had  taken  out  against 
the  10.7  million  ounces  of  Himt  silver.  Did 
the  Hunts  ever  get  their  10.7  million  ounces 
back  from  Mocatta?  Not  exactly.  They  had 
to  settle  for  a  combination  of  some  bullion, 
silver  leases,  and  bags  of  silver  coins.  A  t>ag 
of  silver  coins  with  a  total  face  value  of  a 
thousand  dollars  can  contain  anywhere 
from  715  to  727  ouinces  of  silver  metal,  de- 
pending on  how  worn  the  coins  are.  Bart 
Cousins,  Herbert  Hunt's  attorney,  com- 
ments: ""Jarecki  insisted  on  getting  credit 
for  725-ounce  coins.  He  got  the  best  of  us  by 
three  or  four  ounces  per  bag." 

As  beneficial  as  this  deal  was  for  Mocatta. 
Jarecki  seems  to  hold  a  grudge  against 
Bunker  Hunt.  According  to  Fortime.  Jarecki 
had  remarked  to  a  friend  that,  '"Bunker 
Hunt  cost  me  a  lot  of  sleep.  But  for  every 
hour  he's  cost  me  I'm  going  to  make  him 
lose  ten!" 

Bunker's  reaction?  "I  want  you  to  know 
I'm  a  very  good  sleeper,"  drawls  the  Texas 
billionaire.  ""I  may  lose  money,  but  I  don't 
lose  sleep."* 


BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
what  now  appears  to  be  a  trend  in  the 
Congress  to  check  Federal  spending,  I 
wish  to  insert  a  letter  from  my  con- 
stituent, Mrs.  Anna  R.  Page  of  Rus- 
sellville,  Ky.,  about  the  proposed 
budget  cuts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following: 

As  you  may  recall,  I  corresponded  with 
you  on  several  occasions  last  year  when  we 
were  trying  to  get  a  Basic  Grant  for  my  son, 
Mark  Page,  to  go  to  college.  You  were  most 
kind  and  helpful  to  my  family  and  me  and 
we  are  indeed  grateful. 

By  working.  Iwrrowing.  and  with  the 
meager  help  we  could  give  him,  Mark  went 
to  college  last  fall  and  is  there  at  the 
present  time.  He  would  like  to  get  a  degree, 
possibly  even  a  masters,  in  computer  sci- 
ence, but,  at  the  present  time,  his  future  in 
college  loolis  rather  bleak. 

As  his  father  is  disabled,  Mark  is  receiving 
student  benefits  from  social  security.  He 
also  has  a  NDSL  and  a  GSL  and,  after 
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much  effort,  he  received  a  small  BEOG.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  very  determined 
to  cut  all  of  these  programs.  We  are  hopeful 
that  the  E>emocrats  in  Congress  will  be  able 
to  protect  the  poor  people  who  so  desperate- 
ly need  these  programs. 

I  hope  I  am  not  being  altogether  selfish  in 
my  concern,  for  I  realize  that  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program,  and  others,  are  also  facing 
cut  backs.  Possibly,  even  probably,  all  of 
these  assistance  programs  have  been 
abused,  but  they  have  also  been  of  much 
help  to  people  who  had  no  other  hope. 

The  price  of  gasoline  is  escalating  and  we 
are  told  that  the  price  of  natural  gas  will 
double  if  the  controls  are  removed  from 
that. 

Again,  the  poor  suffer. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  help  in  the 
past  and  for  any  help  you  are  able  to  give 
the  poor  people  of  this  coimtry. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Amf  A  Page 
(Mrs.  James  T.  Pa«e),« 


DOMESTIC     VIOLENCE     PREVEN 
TION  AND  SERVICES  ACT 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19.  1981 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  submit  for  the  Congressional 
Record  the  names  of  the  63  new  co- 
sponsors  of  H.R.  1651.  the  Domestic 
Violence  Prevention  and  Services  Act. 

It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  hear 
from  so  many  Members  of  Congress  so 
soon  after  the  introduction  of  this  des- 
perately needed  legislation.  It  serves 
notice  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  horrible  tragedy  of  spouse 
abuse  has  not  faded  from  the  public 
consciousness.  The  support  for  this 
bill  comes  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  represents  a  broad  range  of  politi- 
cal views. 

While  that  may  strike  some  people 
as  surprising,  given  the  political  cli- 
mate and  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic plans.  I  see  this  bill  as  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  President's  goals. 
The  administration  has  announced 
that  stopping  terrorism  is  its  top  prior- 
ity—but if  we  do  not  get  rid  of  terror- 
ism in  the  home,  how  are  we  ever 
going  to  stop  it  in  the  rest  of  the 
world? 

The  admiivstration  has  announced 
that  it  supports  the  right  to  life— and 
nowhere  is  the  right  to  life  greater 
than  in  one's  household. 

The  administration  has  announced 
that  this  Government  will  be  nm  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  local  control— and  this 
bill  is  sunset,  with  complete  responsi- 
bility for  allocation  of  grants  in  the 
hands  of  the  States. 

The  administration  has  announced 
that  we  must  be  protected  from  vio- 
lent crime— and  statistics  show  that 
women  are  in  greater  danger  of  violent 
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injury  or  death  in  their  own  homes 
than  out  in  the  street. 

So  today  I  am  proud— but  not  at  all 
surprised— to  announce  and  thank  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  joined 
Congressman  George  Milleh,  Con- 
gresswoman  Lindy  Boggs,  and  myself, 
and  cosponsored  HM.  1651  thus  far.  I 
urge  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same,  and  provide  protection  for 
thousands  of  battered  women,  chil- 
dren, and  senior  citizens. 

The  list  of  additional  sponsors 
follow: 

Additional  Sponsors 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  E>aniel  K.  Akaka,  Ike 
F.  Andrews.  Michael  D.  Barnes,  David  D. 
Bonior,  William  M.  Brodhead,  Gecrge  E. 
Brown.  Jr..  John  L.  Burton.  Phillip  Burton, 
and  William  Clay. 

George  Crockett.  Thomas  A.  Daschle. 
Ronald  V.  Dellums.  Julian  C.  Dixon. 
Charles  F.  Dougherty.  Bernard  J.  Dwyer, 
Dennis  E.  Eckart,  Robert  W.  Edgar.  Don  Ed- 
wards, and  Vic  Fazio. 

Geraldine  A.  Ferraro.  James  J.  Florio, 
Thomas  M.  Foglietta,  Barney  Prank,  Bill 
Prenzel,  Sam  Gejdenson,  Henry  B.  Gonza- 
lez, WUliam  H.  Gray  III.  S  WUliam  Green, 
and  Augustus  P.  Hawkins. 

Margaret  M.  Heckler.  James  J.  Howard, 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeier.  Dale  E.  Kildee. 
Tom  Lantos.  William  Lehman,  Mike  Lowry, 
Marc  L.  Marks,  Joseph  G.  Minlsh,  and 
Austin  J.  Murphy. 

Leon  E.  Panetta,  Jerry  M.  Patterson,  Wil- 
liam R.  Ratchford,  Frederick  W.  Richmond. 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr..  Charles  Rose.  Benja- 
min S.  Rosenthal.  Gus  Savage.  James  H. 
Scheuer.  and  Patricia  Schroeder. 

Paul  M.  Simon.  Portney  H.  Stark,  Louis 
Stokes.  AUan  Byron  Swift,  Morris  K.  Udall, 
Bruce  P.  Vento.  James  H.  Weaver,  Ted 
Weiss,  Pat  Williams,  Timothy  E.  Wirth, 
Howard  Wolpe.  Sidney  R.  Yates,  and  Leo  C. 
Zeferetti.* 


HAPPY  BELATED  ST.  PATRICKS 
DAY 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  you  realize  that  Tuesday,  March 
17.  was  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

This  special  day  honors  St.  Patrick, 
the  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  a 
Joyous  occasion  to  be  celebrated  by 
Irish  and  non-Irish  alike.  In  one  sense. 
St.  Patrick's  Day  is  the  celebration  of 
a  culture  developed  through  the  cen- 
turies and  enduring  to  this  day.  It  is 
the  celebration  of  a  culture  rich  in  tra- 
dition, and  proud  of  its  heritage. 

But,  as  we  are  all  painfully  aware, 
violence  and  confusion  still  exist  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.  The  situation 
continues  to  be  grave  and  it  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  careful  attention  from  all 
Americans.  Thus,  amidst  this  year's 
observance  of  St.  Patrick's  Day,  it  was 
also  my  fervent  hope  that  the  many 
problems  of  Ireland  may  be  solved  and 
peace  restored  to  the  Emerald  Isle. 
There  could  be  no  better  celebration 
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than  that  occurring  in  a  peaceful  Ire- 
land. 

Yet,  despite  any  adversity,  I  am  con- 
fident that  Irish  people  throughout 
the  world  will  continue  to  enjoy  the 
festivities  of  St.  Patrick's  Day.  I  con- 
sider this  a  tribute  to  the  inherent  op- 
timism of  the  Irish  people  and  their 
strong  conviction  that  better  times 
must  always  lie  ahead.* 


MONEY  SPILLING  ONTO  THE 
FLOOR 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  stood  before  the  House  and 
took  note  of  several  news  items. 

First.  I  noted  that  Standard  Oil  of 
Ohio  has  made  an  apparently  success- 
ful bid  of  $1.8  billion  for  the  Kenne- 
cott  Corp..  the  largest  copper  company 
in  the  United  States.  Second.  Standard 
Oil  of  California  has  proposed  the 
largest  merger  in  history,  offering  $4 
billion  for  Amax  Inc.,  the  Nation's 
third  largest  coal  mining  company. 
Third,  each  of  these  bids  was  at  a 
price  more  than  double  the  going 
stock  market  price. 

Finally,  in  my  remarks  last  week,  I 
observed  that  this  was  strange  behav- 
ior indeed  for  companies  that  are  said 
to  be  in  an  industry  that  has  a  desper- 
ate need  for  more  money.  At  least  that 
is  what  the  administration  tells  us.  for 
that  is  the  chief  explanation  they  gave 
for  hastening  the  decontrol  of  petro- 
leum products,  and  that  is  what  they 
are  beginning  to  say  about  decontrol- 
ling natural  gas  prices. 

Every  time  the  price  of  gasoline  goes 
up  1  cent  at  the  pump,  it  costs  con- 
sumers an  extra  $1  billion  a  year.  The 
average  price  of  gasoline  has  gone  up 
approximately  8  to  10  cents  per  gallon 
since  decontrol  in  early  February. 
Thus,  we  already  know  that  the  oil 
companies  will  enjoy  at  least  $8  billion 
in  added  revenue  this  year. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  money  taken 
in  by  the  oU  companies  will  be  paid  to 
the  Government  in  the  form  of  wind- 
fall profits  tax.  And  some  will  be  paid 
to  the  OPEC  countries  for  the  crude 
oil  we  import  into  this  country.  But 
the  main  reason  higher  gasoline  prices 
are  needed,  we  are  told,  is  that  this 
will  stimulate  greater  exploration  for 
oil  and  other  energy  resources. 

Now,  when  I  hear  talk  about  explor- 
ing for  oil.  the  image  that  comes  first 
to  my  mind  is  that  of  a  couple  of  guys 
in  cowboy  boots  and  Stetsons  toiling 
in  the  heat  of  the  desert  or,  converse- 
ly, a  few  hardy  souls  bundled  in 
parkas  who  are  at  some  forlorn  out- 
post in  the  Arctic.  The  last  image  that 
would  come  to  mind  is  that  of  some 
well-heeled  lawyers  in  three-piece  suits 
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on  the  floor  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

Nonetheless,  that  is  precisely  what  is 
coming  across  now  in  the  news  reports 
we  are  receiving.  It  seems  that  the  big 
oil  companies  are  doing  their  most  se- 
rious prospecting  on  Wall  Street.  How 
else  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  in 
less  than  1  week  two  oil  companies 
have  made  offers  totaling  almost  $6 
billion  to  acquire  other  companies? 

One  of  the  logical  places  to  look  for 
explanations  of  this  sort  of  phenom- 
enon is  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  And, 
in  fact,  a  feature  story  in  the  March 
13  edition  provides  a  very  good  over- 
view of  the  recent  moves  by  various  oil 
companies  to  buy  up  those  mining 
concerns  that  have  not  already  been 
acquired. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  quotes  a  se- 
curities analyst  at  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co, 
He  explains  the  recent  acquisition  ef- 
forts by  the  oil  companies  this  way: 

If  you  have  so  much  money  that  it  is  spill- 
ing onto  the  floor,  you  have  to  put  it  some- 
where. 

That  is  a  rather  vivid  description  of 
the  financial  condition  of  some  of  the 
oil  companies,  but  it  is  remarkably 
similar  to  how  the  Washington  Post 
describes  the  situation.  That  paper's 
news  account  of  the  Sohio-Kennecott 
merger  began  this  way: 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio,  dripping  with 
cash  from  Alaskan  oil.  agreed  yesterday  to 
pay  $1.8  billion  for  Kennecott  Corp.,  the 
Nation's  largest  copper  company. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  what  we  are 
witnessing  is  not  a  pair  of  isolated  inci- 
dents. Rather,  we  will  see  even  more 
acquisitions  by  the  big  oil  companies 
in  the  near  future. 

According  to  a  study  released  last 
month  by  the  Democratic  Study 
Group,  the  major  oil  companies  to- 
gether accounted  for  40  percent  of  all 
profits  reported  by  publicly  traded 
manufacturing  companies  in  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  the  implications  of  this  sit- 
uation are  very  serious  and  merit  our 
further  consideration.  Consequently, 
from  time  to  time,  I  will  continue 
bringing  relevant  information  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
public  through  this  forimi. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  insert  the  text  of  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
March  13,  1981. 

Mining  Companies  Become  Targets  op  Oil 

Industry's  Drive  to  Diversify 

(By  Maria  Shao) 

Companies  flush  with  oil  profits  are  shop- 
ping around  for  bargains,  and  look  at  what 
they've  turned  up: 

Amax  Inc.  at  $4  billion  bid. 

St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.  at  $2  billion  bid. 

Kennecott  Corp.  at  $1.77  billion  bid,  and 
accepted,  yesterday. 

Possibly  Newmont  Mining  Corp.,  Phelps 
Dodge  Corp.  and  most  of  the  rest. of  the 
U.S.  mining  Industry,  at  prices  the  guessing 
of  which  will  keep  Wall  Street  traders  and 
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securities  analysts  happily.  If  not  gainfully, 
employed  for  many  months. 

"It's  a  wipeout  of  the  industry."  says 
Robert  Kilmarx.  a  Washington  mining  con- 
sultant and  official  at  the  Center  for  Strate- 
gic and  International  Studies  at  George- 
town University. 

Oil  companies  have  been  buying  mines 
and  metals  for  years.  This  past  week  the 
players  and  the  stakes  made  the  game  a  lot 
more  impressive.  Standard  Oil  of  California 
took  after  Amax  Inc..  sending  Amax  share 
prices  up  by  $20  or  so  in  a  single  swoop.  Sea- 
gram Co..  loaded  with  cash  from  the  sale  of 
oil  assets  last  year,  bid  for  St.  Joe  Minerals. 
St.  Joe's  shares  soared,  too.  Standard  Oil  of 
Ohio  agreed  to  buy  Kennecott  at  $62  a 
share,  about  $35  above  its  closing  price  on 
Wednesday:  Kennecott  shares  weren't 
traded  yesterday. 

The  big  mining  and  mineral  companies 
have  become  especially  tempting,  vulnerable 
targets  now  because  their  profits  have  hit 
hardrock  bottom,  their  shares  in  many  cases 
have  been  trading  way  under  book  value, 
and  a  sharp  turnaround  seems  to  be  in  the 
works. 

"It's  like  Mount  St.  Helens,"  says  Peter 
Ingersoll.  a  securities  analyst  at  E.  F. 
Hutton  Si  Co.  "Its  been  building  up.  The 
plug  blows  with  Socal  making  a  giant  bid, 
and  everyone  else  does  it.  Then  it's  boom, 
boom,  boom." 

"People  are  saying,  'Let's  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor  before  the  stock  prices  go  up,' " 
Mr.  Kilmarx  says. 

"This  sector  of  the  economy  is  extremely 
undervalued.  Buyers  are  looking  for  these 
assets  just  before  a  major  recovery,"  says 
Peter  Anker,  a  securities  analyst  at  First 
Boston  Corp.  The  recovery  is  expected  to 
take  place  after  1981. 

"If  you've  got  so  much  money  that  it's 
spilling  onto  the  floor,  you  have  to  put  it 
somewhere. "  says  Hutton  s  Mr.  Ingersoll. 

In  1977.  Atlantic  Richfield  bought  Ana- 
conda Co..  then  the  second  largest  U.S. 
copper  producer.  By  now,  oil  companies  pro- 
duce some  35%  of  the  nation's  copper.  25% 
of  the  uranium  and  25%  of  the  coal.  Socal 
actually  made  its  first  purchase  of  Amax 
shares  back  in  1974.  Socal's  chairman  said 
then.  "In  view  of  the  current  economic  con- 
ditions" facing  the  oil  industry  "and  the  un- 
certainties of  future  governmental  action, 
we  feel  it  is  prudent  the  company  devote 
some  part  of  its  future  activity  to  other  nat- 
ural resources." 

If  the  oil  companies  "have  to  diversify," 
says  Louis  Perlman,  president  of  Consoli- 
dated Research  Inc.,  the  New  York  arm  of 
Commodities  Research  Unit  Ltd.  of  London, 
'the  nearest  cousin  is  other  natural  re- 
sources." Oil  and  mining  both  involve  geo- 
logical expertise,  costly  exploration,  drilling, 
and  heavy  processing. 

But  while  oil  has  prospered,  mining  has 
gone  on  the  rocks.  Even  the  commodities 
boom  of  the  late  1970s  produced  only  one 
notably  profitable  year.  1979.  Low  metals 
prices,  inflationary  costs  and  big  spending 
on  antipollution  measures  have  kept  the  in- 
dustry depressed  and  short  on  cash. 

If  the  prospect  for  mining  and  metals  is 
improving,  to  exploit  the  upturn  by  starting 
new  mining  operations  would  be  enormously 
expensive.  "What  one  is  paying  for  assets 
like  Amax's  and  St.  Joe's  "is  relatively 
cheap  compared  with  starting  from 
scratch."  Mr.  Perlman  says.  "If  1  buy  them, 
I  am  buying  capacity  at  well  below  its  re- 
placement cost." 

Oil  executives  apparently  believe  the  at- 
mosphere in  Washington  is  more  favorable 
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for  their  diversification.  Although  the  sheer 
size  of  some  of  the  potential  acquisitions 
could  raise  antitrust  questions.  "The  compa- 
nies perceive  they  will  have  a  freer  hand  to 
make  conglomerate  acquisitions  than  under 
Carter."  says  David  Healy,  a  securities  ana- 
lyst at  Drexel  Bumham  Lambert  Inc. 

Also,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
pledged  to  open  federal  lands  to  new  mining 
exploration.  The  administration's  defense 
spending  will  increase  the  demand  for 
metals  in  weapons  aind  technology. 

All  that  "is  going  to  make  this  industry 
more  attractive  in  the  1980s  and  1990s,"  Mr. 
Kilmarx  says. 

The  prospect  for  a  steady  rise  in  coal 
demand  helps  make  Amax  and  St.  Joe  at- 
tractive; both  are  large  coal  producers. 

Kennecott  has  long  lingered  near  the  top 
of  the  list  of  securities  analysts'  takeover 
candidates.  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  long  has 
been  considered  one  of  Kennecott's  most  in- 
terested potential  acquirers. 

Phelps  Dodge  has  been  on  the  takeover 
list  for  two  years.  Supposedly,  Consolidated 
Gold  Fields  Ltd.  and  Harry  Oppenheimer, 
chairman  of  the  Anglo  American  Corp.  and 
of  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines  Ltd..  have 
considered  acquiring  Phelps  Dodge.  They 
also  have  been  nmiored  at  times  to  be  seek- 
ing Newmont  Mining  Corp..  the  big  copper 
and  gold  producer. 

Trading  in  all  those  target  companies' 
shares  has  been  heavy  in  recent  days,  as  it 
has  also  been  in  Asarco  Inc.,  the  silver  pro- 
ducer: and  prices  on  many  mining  and 
metals  shares  rose  sharply  yesterday. 

"Sure,  they're  trading  Phelps  Dodge,  New- 
mont and  Asarco  like  crazy,"  a  Wall  Street 
takeover-stock  specialist  said  yesterday. 
"Who  would  have  ever  thought  you  could 
have  three  big  mining  companies  go  in  the 
same  week.  It  looks  now  like  anj-thing  could 
happen."* 


MARCH  19— AGRICULTURE  DAY, 
1981 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  Agriculture  Day.  1981. 

It  is  a  special  day  to  salute  and  rec- 
ognize the  story  of  what  agriculture 
means  to  America— a  story  every 
American  can  and  should  be  proud  of. 

The  year  1981  marks  a  very  special 
year  for  Agriculture  Day.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  8-year  history,  it  is  being 
celebrated  as  an  official  national  ob- 
servance as  a  result  of  enactment  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  560.  which 
passed  last  October  9. 

I  am  delighted  to  say  that  this  offi- 
cial designation  has  helped  the  obser- 
vance realize  some  very  significant 
growth.  The  Agriculture  Day  Founda- 
tion, sponsors  of  the  observance,  re- 
ports record  participation  in  program 
activity  and  nationwide  visibility. 

The  theme  for  the  observance  is 
"Agriculture:  It's  Your  Heartbeat. 
America!" 

Volunteers  from  all  segments  of  the 
food  production  chain  and  from  every 
State  have  joined  together  today  to 
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present  this  message  to  top  decision- 
makers, the  news  media,  and  urban 
audiences  nationwide. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  share  some  of 
the  results  already  in: 

A  total  of  47  States  have  proclaimed 
Agriculture  Day  at  the  State  govern- 
ment level. 

Distribution  of  creative  materials  to 
communicate  the  "heartbeat "  theme 
has  reached  record  levels,  running  five 
times  greater  than  distribution  for  last 
year's  observance. 

News  and  public  service  media  visi- 
bility has  been  very  extensive— help- 
ing spread  Agriculture  Day  messages 
to  consumers  in  cities  and  suburbs 
across  the  country. 

An  exciting  agenda  of  program  activ- 
ities is  being  implemented  to  drama- 
tize agricultures  story— commodity, 
livestock,  and  equipment  displays, 
farm  tours,  conducting  school  classes, 
and  so  forth— all  to  reach  urban  con- 
sumers on  a  2-to-l  basis. 

Agriculture  Day  volimteers  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  time  and  effort 
they  have  contributed  to  build  better 
understanding  of  our  Nation's  most 
basic  industry.  They  are  helping  the 
American  people  understand  that  the 
health  of  the  U.S.  economy  is  linked 
directly  and  substantially  to  the 
health  of  its  agricultural  production 
and  distribution  system— a  message 
vital  to  America's  future. 

I'd  like  to  especially  commend  the 
outstanding  job  the  Agriculture  Day 
Foundation  has  done  in  coordinating 
the  1981  observance.  Their  board  of  di- 
rectors includes:  Rot>ert  Lanphier  III, 
Dickey-John  Corp..  Auburn.  HI.,  presi- 
dent; Connie  Townsend.  American  Na- 
tional CowBelles.  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  Mont.,  secretary;  John 
Davies.  International  Harvester.  Chi- 
cago, ni.,  treasurer:  Gene  Akins.  Cata- 
lytic Generators.  Norfolk,  Va.;  Dave 
Bennett.  Doane  Agricultural  Service, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.;  C.  W.  Blodgett.  Hunt- 
Wesson  Foods.  Fullerton,  Calif.;  Rod 
Brannen.  Ad/Creation  E>ekalb  AgRe- 
search.  Dekalb,  111.;  Kent  Christensen, 
Food  Marketing  Institute,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  Noah  Perry,  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.  and  Don  Tindall,  Southern 
States  Cooperative,  Richmond,  Va. 

Staffing  and  program  administration 
for  the  project  are  provided  by  the  Ag- 
riculture Coimcil  of  America  as  part  of 
its  overall  job  in  serving  as  a  communi- 
cations link  between  the  farm  and 
nonfarm  public.  Jim  Eskin  of  the  ACA 
staff  is  Agriculture  Day  staff  coordina- 
tor. 

Saluting  the  story  of  modem  agri- 
culture is  extremely  important  and 
timely  in  our  urban  society,  because 
agriculture  is  the  heartbeat  of  Amer- 
ica—an industry  that  means  so  much 
to  our  Nation's  past,  present,  and 
future.  And  we  need  at  least  1  day 
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each    year   to   remind   the   American 
people  of  this  important  message.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRESSMAN  TONY  P.  HALL 
SPEAKS  ON  THE  STATE  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  AUTO  INDUS- 
TRY 


March  19,  1981 


STIFFENED  PENALTY  FOR 

CRIMES    COMMITTED    WITH    A 
FIREARM 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIANA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
creasingly alarmed  by  the  statistics 
showing  the  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted with  firearms  in  this  country. 
Daily  one  reads  of  violent,  brutal  acts 
involving  fireams.  So  numerous  have 
they  become  that  one  local  paper  at 
one  time  had  a  front  page  column  en- 
titled, "Today's  Violent  Crime." 

In  many  urban  areas,  this  problem 
has  reached  such  proportions  that  it 
now  takes  an  act  of  courage  to  even 
walk  the  street.  Obviously  when  this 
becomes  the  case,  high-minded  talk 
about  freedom  and  civil  liberties 
makes  little  sense.  One  can  hardly  be 
free  or  practice  his  guaranteed  civil 
liberties  when  he  jeopardizes  his  life 
by  going  out  for  the  morning  paper. 

Many  have  argued  that  stricter  gun 
control  laws  are  needed  to  combat  this 
problem.  The  most  serious  flaw  with 
this  argimient  is  that  it  presumes  that 
all  people  are  not  responsible  enough 
to  own  firearms  and  that  firearms 
should  therefore,  be  registered  or  con- 
trolled. The  logical  extension  of  this 
argument  is  that  the  Individual  cannot 
be  held  fully  accountable  for  his  ac- 
tions and  that,  inasmuch  as  firearms 
can  be  dangerous  and  can  kill,  all 
people  should  be  relieved  of  the  possi- 
bility of  possessing  them.  Once  again 
is  a  seemingly  benign  argument  of- 
fered which  reinforces  the  concept 
that  the  individual  is  not  responsible 
for  all  of  his  actions.  Others  have  used 
this  argument  in  the  past,  most  nota- 
bly the  defenders  of  Nazi  criminals  at 
the  Nuremberg  trials  following  World 
Warn. 

I  have  today  introduced  legislation 
which  takes  a  different  tack  in  assum- 
ing that  one  can  and  should  be  held 
accountable  for  his  actions,  especially 
if  it  is  a  question  of  a  criminal  act  in- 
volving the  use  of  a  firearm.  In  the 
past  those  convicted  of  this  type  crime 
automatically  received  a  sentence  of 
not  less  than  1  and  not  more  than  10 
years.  My  bill  would  make  this  penalty 
a  mandatory  5  years,  without  possibil- 
ity of  parole  or  pardon,  to  be  served  in 
addition  to  any  other  penalties  con- 
nected with  the  crime. 

My  honorable  colleague  from 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Heftel.  introduced  earlier 
similar  legislation  and  I  intend  to  work 
closely  with  him  on  it.« 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  17  I  had  the  honor  and  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  UAW  Na- 
tional CAP  Conference.  Along  with 
Senator  Donald  Riegle.  and  Repre- 
sentatives Parren  Mitcheix  and  James 
Blanchard,  I  was  invited  to  participate 
in  a  discussion  of  "The  Auto  Industry 
and  Economic  Recovery." 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  Fed- 
eral action  to  help  the  ailing  American 
auto  industry,  I  would  like  to  share  my 
remarks  before  the  UAW  National 
CAP  Conference  with  my  colleagues: 

Remarks  op  Congressman  Tony  P.  Hall 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  honored  to 
have  the  chance  to  participate  in  this  panel 
discussion  on  the  present  state  of  the 
American  auto  industry.  I  hope  that  your 
conference  here  in  Washington  will  be  pro- 
ductive and  that  all  of  you  will  be  successful 
in  bringing  your  concerns  about  the  auto-re- 
lated industry  in  this  country  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  new  Administration  and  the 
Congress. 

I  don't  think  I  need  to  take  much  time  to 
review  the  current  state  of  the  American 
auto  industry.  You  and  I  both  know  that 
the  general  economic  decline,  high  interest 
rates,  and  foreign  competition  have  com- 
bined to  create  a  dramatic  downturn  in  the 
sales  of  U.S.  cars  and  trucks.  Sales  last  year 
were  at  their  lowest  levels  since  1961.  About 
.  24  percent  of  the  automotive  work  force  was 
on  indefinite  layoffs  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
and  an  estimated  1.600  car  dealerships  were 
forced  to  close  in  1980. 

The  auto  manufaicturers  in  the  United 
States  reported  losses  totalling  $4.2  billion 
for  last  year.  At  the  same  time,  sales  of  im- 
ports have  been  taking  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  U.S.  market.  Imports  accounted  for 
about  27  f>ercent  of  all  cars  sold  in  this 
country. 

Most  of  these  imports— 80  percent,  in 
fact — came  from  Japan.  In  1979.  we  sold 
Japan  about  $200  million  worth  of  motor  ve- 
hicles and  parts.  They  exported  to  us  $9.3 
billion  in  vehicles.  That  means  our  trade 
deficit  with  Japan  in  the  automotive  area  is 
$9.1  billion!  Clearly,  the  automotive  trade 
between  our  two  countries  is  a  one-way 
street:  they  send  and  we  buy. 

These  statistics  I've  cited  confirm  what 
you  have  experienced  firsthand:  the  sales  of 
U.S.-made  cars  and  trucks  have  dropped 
sharply  and  foreign  imports— principally 
Japanese— are  taking  over  more  of  the 
shrinking  market.  What,  then,  should  the 
Federal  government  do  about  this? 

There  are  some  economic  observers  who 
don't  believe  the  Federal  government 
should  do  much  to  help  the  auto  industry. 
They  don't  want  to  see  the  government  in- 
tervene in  what  they  believe  is  the  "free 
market." 

I  contend— and  I  think  my  colleagues  on 
this  panel  will  agree— that  we  do  not  have 
free  and  fair  trade  with  Japan  with  respect 
to  motor  vehicles.  It  also  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind   that  the  Japanese  enjoy  a 


$1,000  to  $1,500  per  car  cost  advantage.  Ex- 
perts believe  that  it  will  take  the  United 
States  auto  industry  about  five  years  to 
match  that  productive  cost  advantage. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Federal  government 
has  an  obligation  to  help  the  American  auto 
Industry.  The  auto-related  industry  is  not 
just  another  industry  in  this  nation.  One 
out  of  every  six  jobs  is  related  to  the  auto 
industry.  More  than  4  million  people  direct- 
ly owe  their  employment  to  the  automobile: 
800.000  in  direct  manufacturing,  1.4  million 
in  supplier  industries,  and  2.6  million  in 
sales  and  servicing. 

A  healthy  and  productive  auto-related  in- 
dustry is  essential  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  entire  nation.  When  a  key  eco- 
nomic sector  like  the  auto  industry  suffers, 
truly  a  national  response  is  needed.  In  many 
ways,  it  is  a  matter  of  national  security. 

The  Federal  government  already  is  in- 
volved in  this  crisis  through  payments  of 
unemployment  suid  trade  adjustment  bene- 
fits. So  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  government  to  take  action  to  head 
off  the  problem  that  requires  these  pay- 
ments to  be  made  in  the  first  place.  Indeed, 
unless  the  government  acts,  at  least  500.000 
more  jobs  could  be  lost  in  the  auto  industry 
within  this  decade.  These  jobs  would  be  lost 
in  Michigan.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  New  York, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois— the  six  States  that  ac- 
count for  90  percent  of  all  vehicle  and  parts 
production. 

To  give  the  American  auto  industry  the 
breathing  room  it  needs  to  get  back  on  its 
feet,  retool,  and  begin  to  reduce  the  produc- 
tive cost  advantage  the  Japanese  have,  I  be- 
lieve the  Administration  should  immediate- 
ly negotiate  an  import  quota  agreement 
with  the  Japanese  government.  Since  there 
has  been  some  disagreement  in  the  past 
about  the  extent  of  the  President's  authori- 
ty to  enter  into  such  negotiations,  the  Con- 
gress should  quickly  pass  H.  J.  Res.  5.  the 
Albosta  resolution  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored.  which  would  make  it  clear  that 
import  quota  limitation  negotiations  are  au- 
thorized and  should  go  forward. 

There  has  been  several  reports  in  the 
media  recently  that  the  Japanese  are  will- 
ing at  this  time  to  enter  into  voluntary 
quota  negotiations.  They  reportedly  would 
like  to  have  this  matter  settled  before  Japa- 
nese Prime  Minister  Suzuki  meets  with 
President  Reagan  in  May. 

I  hope  you  will  urge  the  Administration  to 
move  decisively  on  these  negotiations,  par- 
ticularly if  the  Japanese  are  indeed  willing 
to  cooperate  in  this  regard.  Evidently,  there 
is  a  battle  going  on  among  top  Administra- 
tion officials  about  import  limitations.  In 
my  opinion,  the  President  ought  to  listen  to 
the  eight  Republican  governors  who  have 
called  for  quota  negotiations,  rather  than 
those  advisers  of  his  who  persist  in  thinking 
there  is  some  kind  of  "free  and  fair"  auto 
trade  between  our  nations. 

If  the  Administration  fails  to  pursue 
quota  negotiations.  I  think  there  will  be  a 
strong  push  in  Congress  for  unilaterally  im- 
posed import  restrictions.  In  view  of  the  ap- 
parent willingness  of  the  Japanese  to  con- 
duct these  negotiations  soon,  it  would  make 
more  sense  for  the  Administration  to  take 
the  initiative  instead  of  leaving  it  up  to  Con- 
gress. 

Even  if  an  import  quota  agreement  is  con- 
cluded with  Japan,  there  still  must  be  an  in- 
centive for  American  consumers  to  buy  the 
new.  fuel-efficient  U.S.  cars  In  the  absence 
of  foreign  competition,  the  high  prices  of 
the  new  cars  and  the  high  interest  rates  will 
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continue   to  discourage  our  citizens  from 
buying  cars. 

"To  help  solve  this  problem,  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  2208.  a  bill  which  would  provide 
a  refundable  tax  credit  to  individuals  for 
the  purchase  of  new  cars  and  light  trucks 
based  upon  their  percentage  of  domestic 
content.  The  tax  credit  would  be  calculated 
by  taking  10  percent  of  the  purchase  price 
of  the  car  or  light  truck,  up  to  a  limit  of 
$1,000.  This  figure  would  then  be  multiplied 
by  the  percentage  of  domestic  content  of 
the  vehicle.  The  more  U.S.  parts  and  labor 
used  in  the  vehicle,  the  higher  tax  credit  al- 
lowed. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  to  pro- 
vide tax  credits  for  U.S.-made  cars.  If  you 
will  permit  me  to  take  a  moment  to  put  in  a 
plug  here:  mine  is  the  only  one  which  would 
make  the  credit  dependent  upon  domestic 
content  percentages. 

The  bill  would  encourage  consumers  to 
buy  domestically-produced  cars  and  light 
trucks,  and  it  would  also  encourage  manu- 
facturers—both American  and  foreign— to 
use  more  U.S.  parts.  As  most  of  you  know, 
more  American  automakers  are  starting  to 
practice  more  "outsourcing."  that  is.  they 
are  using  more  foreign  parts  and  labor  to 
make  American  cars.  My  bill  would  help  to 
discourage  this  and  to  encourage  foreign  au- 
tomakers to  build  more  cars  in  the  United 
States  and  use  more  U.S.  parts  in  the  cars 
they  build  overseas. 

The  principal  objection  to  my  bill— and  to 
all  the  tax  bills  relating  to  the  automobile 
industry— is  the  question  of  cost.  While  any 
tax  credit  involves  an  initial  loss  of  revenues 
to  the  Treasury,  economic  projections  indi- 
cate that  domestic  auto  tax  credits  would 
result  in  the  sale  of  hundred  of  thousands 
of  vehicles.  Every  four  or  five  extra  cars 
built  helps  to  create  an  American  job.  The 
addition  of  these  extra  workers  would  result 
in  increases  in  Federal  income  taxes  paid  by 
the  employees,  increases  in  Social  Security 
taxes  paid,  and  increases  in  corporate 
income  taxes  paid.  Further,  the  States 
would  realize  increases  in  State  income 
taxes  paid  and  in  State  sales  tax  revenues. 

At  the  same  time,  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  trade  adjustment  assistance  pay- 
ments would  decrease,  resulting  in  billions 
of  dollars  of  savings  to  the  Treasury.  I 
would  prefer  to  see  the  government  provide 
tax  credits  to  help  American  consumers  buy 
fuel-efficient  American-made  cars  and  light 
trucks  than  have  to  pay  out  more  benefits 
to  help  laid-of  f  American  auto  workers. 

Regardless  of  foreign  competition,  the  key 
to  the  recovery  of  the  American  auto  indus- 
try is  sales.  Even  if  import  quotas  were  in 
effect,  even  if  Federal  regulation  of  the  in- 
dustry were  relaxed,  and  even  if  Federal 
loan  guarantees  or  subsidies  were  provided 
to  the  industry  as  a  whole,  an  increase  in 
sales  would  be  necessary  to  improve  employ- 
ment and  to  provide  the  capital  needed  to 
revitalize  the  American  auto  industry. 

Domestic  content  tax  credits  would  be  a 
cost-effective  way  of  boosting  sales  and  re- 
warding manufacturers  who  use  the  most 
American  parts  and  labor.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  United  Auto  Workers  have  endorsed  the 
domestic  content  concept  of  my  bill.  I  hope 
that  we  can  get  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  include  the  domestic  content 
tax  credit  approach  as  an  element  of  any 
overall  package  to  assist  the  auto  industry. 
Earlier.  I  stated  that  a  healthy  and  pro- 
ductive auto  industry  is  a  matter  of  national 
security.  In  closing,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you  some  observations  from  the  Transporta- 
tion Department's/  report,  'The  U.S.  Auto- 
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mobile  Industry.  1980, "  which  emphasize 
that  point: 

"Our  strategic  position  could  be  gravely 
undermined  were  we  to  depend  on  others 
for  our  basic  manufactured  goods.  As  we 
have  learned  with  our  oil  supplies,  our  na- 
tional security  can  be  threatened  as  much 
by  a  vulnerable  position  in  international 
economic  competition  as  by  a  direct  military 
threat." 

We  must  begin  now  to  develop  a  national 
policy  to  address  the  problems  facing  the 
American  automobile  industry.  All  Ameri- 
cans should  understand  that  the  challenges 
facing  the  auto  workers  are  theirs  as  well. 
Let  it  be  clear  that  the  threat  is  to  the 
U.S.A..  not  just  the  U.A.W.« 
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imminently.  Sources  here  are  not  con- 
trolled and  the  changing  political  cli- 
mate in  Afghanistan  and  Iran  makes 
further  problems  likely. 

An  accelerated  program  of  taking 
the  profits  and  proceeds  away  from 
the  drug  trafficking  organizations  can 
be  a  significant  contribution  toward 
solving  our  national  crime  problem.  I 
look  forward  to  pushing  for  enactment 
of  this  proposal  which  will  immobilize 
drug  traffickers'  assets  and  provide 
taxpayers  with  relief  while  at  the 
same  time  stepping  up  badly  needed 
drug  enforcement  activity.* 


U.S.  DRUG  TRAFFIC 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  drug 
trafficking  in  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasing at  an  alarming  rate  fostered 
by  enormous  profit  potential— a  stag- 
gering $64  billion  in  1  year  alone,  1979. 

In  my  view.  Federal  efforts  to  con- 
tain the  drug  abuse  problems  which 
are  seriously  effecting  our  Nation's 
young  people  must  be  redirected  to  get 
at  these  illegal  profits. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  would  require  the  seizure  and 
forfeiture  of  all  of  a  drug  trafficker's 
personal  assets— the  businesses  which 
are  operated  with  profits  from  the 
drug  trafficking  business,  vacation 
homes,  yachts,  and  other  assets— 
unless  the  drug  trafficker  could  prove 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
the  assets  were  acquired  from  legal 
sources  of  income. 

This  approach  would  hit  traffickers 
where  it  hurts  most— their  pocket- 
books.  It  would  dry  up  sources  of  capi- 
tal which  would  put  drug  traffickers 
and  their  organizations  out  of  busi- 
ness. With  this  type  of  penalty  we  can 
reduce  the  profit  motive  and  increase 
the  risks  for  those  involved  in  illegal 
activity. 

In  addition,  my  proposal  would  allow 
Federal  law  enforcement  officials  to 
use  the  retuni  from  the  sale  of  forfeit- 
ed assets  in  a  positive  manner  to  pay 
for  additional  Federal,  State,  and  local 
drug  enforcement  programs.  This  will 
eliminate  the  tremendous  financial  ad- 
vantage which  the  drug  traffickers 
and  their  organizations  presently  have 
over  law  enforcement  officials. 

This  legislation  is  being  proposed  at 
a  very  critical  time.  Just  last  week 
Peter  Bensinger,  Director  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration.  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Judiciary 
Crime  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
ranking  member.  Mr.  Bensinger  out- 
lined a  serious  developing  situation 
with  regard  to  an  upcoming  imcon- 
troUed  influx  of  Southwest  Asian 
heroin,  with  a  bumper  crop  expected 


INTRODUCING  AIRPORT  AND 
AIRWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
OF  1981 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1981.  a 
bill  to  renew  the  airport  and  airway 
assistance  programs.  The  bill  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Howard,  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee,  and  by  my  colleagues 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  Fary.  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Applbgate, 
Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr. 
BomtER,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Sunia. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  prompt 
passage  of  this  legislation.  The  airport 
development  program  (ADAP)  was  last 
renewed  in  1976  for  a  5-year  period 
through  fiscal  year  1980.  In  the  last 
Congress,  the  Public  Works  Conunit- 
tee  reported  a  bill  to  renew  the  pro- 
gram. H.R.  6721.  but  due  to  a  disa«^«e- 
ment  with  the  Senate  the  legislation 
never  passed.  As  a  result,  the  authori- 
zations in  the  program  have  lapsed 
and  critically  needed  airport  develop- 
ment is  not  being  undertaken.  At  the 
same  time,  most  of  the  user  taxes  sup- 
porting the  program— the  major  one 
being  the  tax  on  airline  passengers- 
continue  to  be  collected.  However,  the 
revenues  from  these  taxes  now  go  into 
the  general  fund  rather  than  into  the 
aviation  trust  fund. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  very 
similar  to  the  bill  which  the  commit- 
tee reported  last  year.  Recognizing  the 
need  for  tight  fiscal  controls,  we  have 
reduced  the  fimding  levels  for  all  pro- 
grams considerably.  However,  the  re- 
ductions are  not  as  great  as  those  pro- 
posed by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  If  the  OMB  reductions 
were  implemented  there  would  be  a  se- 
rious deterioration  in  the  capital  plant 
of  oiu-  national  airport  and  airways 
systems.  The  system  would  be  incapa- 
ble of  handling  the  demands  placed 
upon  it.  There  would  be  congestion 
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and  delays  for  airlines  and  their  pas- 
sengers, and  a  substantial  waste  of 
fuel.  The  overall  costs  to  the  national 
economy  would  considerably  exceed 
the  short-term  budget  savings  from  re- 
duced funding.  Indeed,  these  savings 
are  highly  illusory  since,  as  I  will  dem- 
onstrate, the  needed  development  can 
be  funded  entirely  from  revenues  from 
taxes  on  the  users  of  the  system. 

During  the  next  5  years,  substantial 
development  will  be  required  to  insure 
that  our  airport  system  is  safe  and 
able  to  accommodate  the  increased 
traffic  which  is  expected.  PAA  fore- 
casts that  between  fiscal  years  1979 
and  1991  there  will  be  a  61 -percent  in- 
crease in  air  carrier  enplanements  and 
a  170-percent  increase  in  commuter 
carrier  enplanement.  During  the  same 
period,  the  hours  flown  by  general  avi- 
ation will  also  increase  considerably. 
Substantial  airport  development  will 
be  required  to  accommodate  these  in- 
creased levels  of  traffic. 

PAA's  most  recent  estimate  is  that 
airport  development  needs  will  total 
$8.7  billion  during  fiscal  years  1981 
through  1985.  These  estimates  are 
based  on  1979  dollars  and  make  no  al- 
lowance for  inflation.  The  OMB  pro- 
posal of  $2.25  billion  for  ADAP  during 
the  next  5  years  falls  far  short  of 
these  needs. 

The  safety  needs  of  the  system  will 
also  be  great.  During  the  next  5  years 
PAA  expects  to  undertake  substantial 
replacement  of  tube-type  radar  and 
other  equipment  which  has  been  in 
place  for  the  last  20  years.  The  re- 
placement equipment  will  be  solid 
state  and  more  efficient  in  terms  of 
manpower  and  energy.  Additionally. 
the  next  5  years  will  be  a  critical 
period  for  the  development  of  a  new 
computer  system  which  will  be  needed 
to  replace  the  computers  now  in  use, 
which  were  developed  in  the  1960's. 
During  the  next  5  years.  PAA  also 
plans  an  expensive  modernization  of 
its  flight  service  stations,  including 
automation  of  flight  plan  filing  and 
the  processing  of  weather  information 
used  by  general  aviation.  Purther  PAA 
plans  include  the  development  and  in- 
stallation of  the  discrete  address 
beacon  system  (DABS)  which  will  be 
the  backbone  of  a  collision  avoidance 
system. 

PAA  has  recently  estimated  that 
$8.5  billion  is  the  minimum  P.  <Se  E.  in- 
vestment over  the  next  decade  needed 
to  prevent  serious  deterioration. 
Unless  this  development  is  undertak- 
en. PAA  estimates  that  the  delay  costs 
for  airlines  and  their  passengers, 
which  exceeded  $500  million  in  1979  at 
the  largest  24  hub  airports,  will  be  in 
the  billions  of  dollars  by  1990.  Yet.  de- 
spite these  needs.  OMB  proposes  only 
$323  million  for  P.  &  E.  for  fiscal  1982. 
The  funding  levels  in  the  introduced 
bill  are  lower  than  we  would  have 
liked.  However,  they  are  adequate  to 
prevent  deterioration  of  aviation's  cap- 
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ital  plant.  The  introduced  bill  estab- 
lishes funding  levels  for  fiscal  1982  of 
$750  million  for  the  ADAP  program 
and  $400  million  for  the  acquisition  of 
capital  equipment  under  the  facilities 
and  equipment  program.  These 
amounts  are  increased  through  subse- 
quent fiscal  years  in  an  effort  to  ap- 
proach the  minimum  levels  recom- 
mended by  the  PAA  studies  I  have  dis- 
cussed. 

Because  the  introduced  bill  has 
lower  funding  levels  for  ADAP  than 
last  years  reported  bill,  it  has  also 
been  necessary  to  reduce  the  entitle- 
ments in  the  bill  to  preserve  a  reason- 
able level  of  discretionary  funds  to  go 
where  the  needs  are  greatest. 

The  introduced  bill  follows  the  ap- 
proach of  last  year's  bill  of  increasing 
the  contribution  of  users  to  the  costs 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  air 
traffic  control  system.  Under  the  1980 
authorization  for  O.  &  M.,  the  general 
taxpayer  paid  82  percent  of  these  ex- 
penses, and  users  of  the  system  paid 
18  percent.  The  introduced  bill  con- 
templates that  users  will  pay  50  per- 
cent of  O.  &  M.,  recognizing  that  the 
airways  system  benefits  both  users 
and  the  general  public. 

The  recommended  funding  levels  in 
the  introduced  bill  can  be  covered  by 
revenues  from  users  of  the  system. 
During  the  first  10  years  of  the  pro- 
gram, 1970-80,  users  contributed  more 
than  $10  billion  to  the  aviation  trust 
fund,  of  which  only  $7  billion  was 
spent.  There  is  now  a  surplus  in  the 
trust  fund  of  more  than  $3  billion. 

I  am  not  yet  committed  to  any  par- 
ticular tax  program  for  the  next  5 
years  and  do  not  expect  to  recommend 
a  program  until  after  we  have  had 
hearings.  However,  it  is  clear  that  we 
can  adopt  a  reasonable  tax  formula 
which  will  enable  us  to  fund  all  neces- 
sary development  from  the  trust  fund. 
Por  purposes  of  illustration.  PAA  has 
estimated,  at  my  request,  that  with 
the  passenger  ticket  tax  at  5  percent 
and  the  fuel  tax  at  8'/2  cents  a  gallon, 
we  could  fund  the  programs  in  the  in- 
troduced bill  for  10  years.  Under  this 
assumption,  the  trust  fund  surplus 
would  be  nearly  eliminated  by  the  end 
of  the  10-year  period. 

As  I  have  indicated,  most  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill  are  the  same  as  in  last 
year's  reported  bill.  These  details  are 
fully  discussed  in  House  Report  96- 
887,  part  2,  and  I  will  not  repeat  them 
at  this  time. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  reported 
bill  continues  the  eligibility  of  all  air- 
ports for  funding.  This  contrasts  with 
the  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  in 
which  the  69  largest  airports  are  made 
ineligible  for  funding,  even  though 
their  passengers  would  continue  to 
pay  user  charges.  Under  the  Senate 
approach,  the  tail  of  the  airport 
system  would  be  wagging  the  dog.  The 
smaller  airports  which  would  have 
only  10  percent  of  total  enplanements 
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and  contribute  only  20  percent  of  pas- 
senger ticket  tax  revenues  would  re- 
ceive 100  percent  of  the  funding. 
Apart  from  the  obvious  inequity  of 
this  proposal,  its  practicality  is  highly 
questionable.  The  assumption  appears 
to  be  that  because  the  airports  to  be 
"defederalized"  are  large,  they  could 
negotiate  with  the  airlines  and  obtain 
all  the  funds  needed  for  capital  devel- 
opment. In  point  of  fact,  many  of  the 
larger  airports  have  contracts  with  the 
airlines  which  provide  that  the  air- 
lines using  the  airport  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  pay  increased  fees  for  capital 
development  unless  a  majority  of  the 
airlines  consent.  Given  the  airlines' 
present  financial  difficulties  and  the 
increased  competition  they  are  facing 
under  the  Deregulation  Act,  the  air- 
lines are  not  likely  to  support  much 
capital  development  in  the  next  few 
years. 

1  have  recently  stated  my  reasons 
for  opposing  defederalization  in  detail 
and  I  would  respectfully  refer  those 
interested  in  this  issue  to  my  remarks 
at  page  1182  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  28,  1981. 

Although  I  do  not  favor  defederali- 
zation, I  believe  that  if  airports  are 
made  ineligible  for  Pederal  aid,  the 
Pederal  Government  should  not  pro- 
hibit these  airports  from  generating 
revenues  through  a  "head  tax"  on  air- 
line passengers.  Accordingly,  the  intro- 
duced bill  provides  that  the  ban  on 
head  taxes  in  the  Pederal  Aviation  Act 
will  not  apply  to  any  airport  made  in- 
eligible for  ADAP  funding.  While  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  see  the 
wisdom  of  preserving  the  eligibility  of 
large  and  medium  hub  airports  for  the 
ADAP  program.  I  have  included  a 
head  tax  provision  so  that  the  confer- 
ence will  be  able  to  consider  this 
option. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that 
this  legislation  be  passed  promptly  so 
that  there  will  be  no  further  delays  in 
airport  development.  The  Public 
Works  Committee  will  process  this  leg- 
islation promptly  and  I  look  forward 
to  early  passage  of  this  needed  legisla- 
tion.* 


1981  RECIPIENTS  OP  THE  SOUTH 
BAY  MEDAL  OF  VALOR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  March  26,  a  very  important 
luncheon  will  be  held  at  the  Hyatt 
House  Hotel  in  Westchester.  Calif. 
There,  recipients  of  the  seventh 
annual  South  Bay  Police  and  Pire 
Medal  of  Valor  will  be  announced  and 
presented  with  this  coveted  medal. 
The  Medal  of  Valor  is  highly  regarded 
by  all  police  officers  and  firefighters. 
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as  it  represents  the  highest  caliber  of 
bravery  and  personal  selflessness  in 
the  course  of  duty.  This  year,  two  men 
are  being  honored,  and  I  would  like  to 
outline  for  my  colleagues  the  events 
which  led  to  these  men  receiving  their 
medals. 

Officer  Newland  Hingley  is  a  16-year 
veteran  of  the  El  Segundo  Police  De- 
partment, and  was  in  the  midst  of 
writing  a  speeding  ticket  on  March  26, 
1980,  when  a  man  shouted  that  several 
people  had  just  broken  into  his  house. 
Officer  Hingley  reported  the  burglary, 
and  having  spotted  a  car  speeding 
away,  took  up  the  chase  on  his  motor- 
cycle. Noticing  his  lights  and  siren,  the 
car  accelerated  even  faster.  Officer 
Hingley  followed  the  auto,  until  it 
stopped  some  blocks  away. 

Believing  that  the  driver  had  sub- 
mitted to  his  pursuit.  Officer  Hingley 
parked  his  motorcycle  about  10  yards 
behind  the  car.  Suddenly,  the  driver 
shifted  into  reverse  and  slammed  into 
Officer  Hingley.  throwing  him  off  his 
motorcycle  5  feet  away.  In  this  fall,  he 
suffered  a  broken  wrist  and  a  bruised 
collarbone,  including  other  injuries. 
Yet  Officer  Hingley  got  up.  and  fol- 
lowed the  car  on  foot.  The  suspects 
crashed  into  a  parked  car.  and  he  was 
able  to  catch  them.  Although  Officer 
Hingley  ordered  the  three  out  of  the 
car,  one  attempted  to  escape,  and 
thrust  his  hand  behind  his  back,  as  if 
to  draw  a  weapon.  Hingley  interpreted 
this  gesture  as  such,  and  fired  one 
shot  in  his  direction.  Subsequently,  all 
three  men  surrendered,  and  were  ar- 
rested. They  were  charged  with  suspi- 
cion of  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  and 
suspicion  of  burglary. 

When  Officer  Hingley  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  medal  of  valor.  El  Se- 
gundo Police  Chief  J.  H.  Johnson  said 
of  his  actions: 

Officer  Hingley  •  •  •  can  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample for  all  who  wear  a  police  badge. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  my  senti- 
ment exactly.  Newland  Hingley.  de- 
spite his  several  injuries,  thought  not 
of  himself  but  of  the  suspects  who  had 
encroached  on  the  lives  of  area  citi- 
zens with  their  criminal  behavior.  He 
surpassed  the  call  of  duty,  and  for  this 
he  is  supremely  qualified  to  receive 
the  South  Bay  Medal  of  Valor.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  actions,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  South  Bay,  thank 
him  for  his  selflessness.  It  is  citizens 
like  Officer  Hingley  that  help  make 
our  area  what  it  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
without  Newland  Hingley  and  other 
committed  men  and  women,  our  lives 
would  be  overrun  by  miscreants  and 
criminals. 

The  other  recipient  of  the  South 
Bay  Medal  of  Valor,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
Redondo  Beach  Pirefighter  Thomas 
Kiesewetter.  His  story  is  one  of  saving 
two  innocent  people  from  the  raging 
seas  near  the  breakwater  at  King 
Harbor  Marina  on  February  2.  1980. 
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These  two  individuals,  a  young  man 
and  a  10-year-old  boy,  had  been  swept 
out  into  the  rough  waters  during  an 
early  morning  swim.  Pirefighter 
Kiesewetter  arrived  on  the  scene  with 
two  paramedics,  and  was  told  that  be- 
cause of  the  10-foot  waves  it  would 
take  a  patrol  boat  up  to  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  reach  the  drowning  people. 
Scaling  the  seawall.  Kiesewetter  and 
his  paramedics  were  able  to  see  them, 
as  were  about  20  fishermen  who  were 
at  the  scene  as  well. 

With  disregard  for  his  own  life  and 
personal  safety,  Kiesewetter  stripped 
off  his  uniform  and  dove  into  the 
water.  He  swam  through  the  rough, 
high  waves,  was  able  to  reach  them, 
and  guided  them  to  the  safety  of  the 
shore.  The  victims  were  immediately 
taken  to  a  nearby  hospital  for  treat- 
ment, suffering  from  exhaustion  and 
exposure  to  the  57"  water  tempera- 
ture. 

Because  of  Pirefighter  Kiesewetter's 
actions,  these  people  were  saved.  He 
acted  at  no  one's  behest,  and  without 
any  hesitation  whatever. 

The  victims  would  probably  have 
suffered  death  or  additional  injuries 
had  it  not  been  for  Thomas  Kiesewet- 
ter. In  his  nomination,  the  Redondo 
Beach  Pire  Department  said: 

Firefighter  Kiesewetter  has  distinguished 
himself  by  conspicuous  bravery. 

It  is  by  this  selfless  disregard  for  his 
own  life  in  saving  the  lives  of  others 
that  Thomas  Kiesewetter  is  an  inspi- 
ration to  all  the  firefighters  who  are 
called  on  to  save  those  placed  in 
danger  by  fire,  water,  or  any  of  the 
other  natural  or  manmade  elements.  I 
commend  this  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
having  acted  so  quickly  and  bravely.  It 
is  reassuring  to  know  that  individuals 
such  as  Thomas  Kiesewetter  are 
nearby  in  case  of  emergency,  for  with- 
out him  and  his  associates,  we  would 
all  suffer  immeasurably  from  the  trag- 
edies that  can  befall  us.  Thomas 
Kiesewetter  has  helped  alleviate  such 
tragedy,  and  his  Medal  of  Honor  is 
certainly  well  deserved. 

My  wife,  Lee,  and  I,  congratulate 
these  two  men  for  the  outstanding 
honor  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
them.  We  wish  them  all  the  best  in 
their  respective  careers,  certain  that 
these  medals  represent  but  a  part  of 
their  illustrious  years  of  public  serv- 
ice.* 


NEED  POR  CORPORATE 
CHARITABLE  FUNDING 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Kenneth  N.  Dayton,  the  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
Dayton-Hudson    Co..    a    Minneapwlis 
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based  firm,  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Washington  Star  entitled  -Will  Busi- 
ness Pill  the  Gap  That  Budget  Cuts 
Create?"  In  his  article,  Mr.  Dayton 
outlines  the  need  for  increased  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  corporations  in 
the  funding  of  philanthropic  activities. 

At  present,  the  national  average  for 
corporate  charitable  contributions  is 
less  than  1  percent  of  pretax  earnings. 
In  contrast,  the  Dayton-Hudson  Corp. 
donates  5  percent  of  its  pretax  earn- 
ings to  a  variety  of  causes.  As  a  result 
of  the  leadership  of  Ken  Dayton,  and 
others  like  him.  45  firms  in  the  Minne- 
apolis area  now  contribute  5  percent 
of  their  pretax  earnings  as  well. 
During  this  time  of  fiscal  austerity, 
when  Pederal  funding  of  many  worth- 
while projects  will  be  sharply  reduced, 
Dayton-Hudson's  example  needs  to  be 
emulated  on  a  broad  scale. 

I  commend  Ken  Dayton's  article  to 
my  colleagues  and  urge  them  to  bring 
his  message  to  the  business  leaders  in 
their  own  districts: 

Will  Business  Pill  thb  Gap  That  Budget 
Cuts  Create? 

As  the  new  administration  sets  about  the 
task  of  trimming  government,  bringing 
do«'n  inflation  and  stimulating  the  econo- 
my, its  much-heralded  ally— business— faces 
an  unprecedented  challenge  of  its  own. 

After  all.  business  "won"  the  election,  or 
so  goes  the  popular  argument.  Now  America 
is  waiting  to  see  what  business  will  do  with 
its  bom-again  political  clout— and  just  what 
responsibility  business  will  claim  for  itself  in 
revitalizing  the  country. 

Indeed,  every  snip  of  Stockman's  shears 
offers  business  an  unparalleled  opportunity 
to  help  America  find  non-govemment  alter- 
natives to  meet  the  needs  now  serviced  by 
the  programs  facing  budget  cuts. 

To  put  is  more  bluntly.  America's  "new 
beginning"  challenges  all  America— but 
business  in  particular— to  back  up  its  rhet- 
oric with  hard  dollars  where  support  for  vol- 
untary initiative  is  concerned.  After  all.  gov- 
ernment didn't  invent  those  needs  that  we 
criticize  it  for  trying— and  failing— to  meet. 
The  needs  are  real,  and  they  aren't  going  to 
disappear  just  because  we  now  want  less 
government. 

logical  solution 

Because  of  its  vast  resources  and  its  tradi- 
tional association  with  the  concept  of  limit- 
ing the  public  sector,  business  itself  provides 
one  very  logical  solution  to  help  ensure  that 
America's  social  health  is  not  sacrificed  at 
the  expense  of  attempts  to  restore  its  eco- 
nomic health:  increased  corporate  philan- 
thropy. 

Not  that  business  can  take  the  place  of 
government:  it  cannot  and  it  should  not. 
But  if  we  do.  indeed,  want  to  "get  govern- 
ment off  our  backs,"  as  the  sayuig  goes, 
business  must  help  America  get  its  hands 
out  of  government's  pockets— by  opening  up 
its  own  pockets  instead. 

Moreover,  failure  to  commit  substantial 
private  sector  resources  to  help  address  this 
nation's  needs  will  surely  result  in  a  swift 
return  to  dependence  on  the  public  sector, 
with  all  the  regulatory  and  legislative  pun- 
ishment that  such  dependence  entails. 

Indeed,  business  has  many  powerful  in- 
centives to  raise  the  national  standard  of 
corporate  giving  from  below  one  per  cent. 
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where  it  is  today,  to  a  more  respectable  and 
more  effective  level.  To  begin  with,  building 
a  better  environment  for  the  free  enterprise 
system  is  crucial  to  its  survival,  as  is  build- 
ing greater  public  confidence  and  credibility 
In  the  private  sector. 

More  importantly,  to  protect  our  business 
"bottom  line."  we  must  be  concerned  with 
the  environment  in  which  our  businesses  op- 
erate. Crime  rates,  housing  conditions,  the 
quality  of  education  and  cultural  resources 
all  influence  our  business  success  just  as 
surely  as  productivity  and  management 
practices.  So  increasing  corporate  giving  is 
also  a  smart  business  decision. 

Beyond  that,  the  IRS  provides  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  attractive  incentive  of  all: 
a  tax  deduction  of  up  to  five  per  cent  of  tax- 
able income.  No  matter  what  administration 
is  in  office,  business  must  ask  itself:  Why 
send  all  that  money  to  Washington  and  let 
them  decide  how  to  spend  it?  Why  not  keep 
some  of  it— almost  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  up 
to  five  per  cent— and  put  it  to  work  solving 
problems  in  our  local  communities? 

After  all.  we've  been  saying  for  years  that 
the  local  level  is  where  problems  can  be 
most  accurately  identified  and  most  effec- 
tively addressed.  Surely  Americas  business 
leaders  have  much  to  contribute,  in  exper- 
tise as  well  as  corporate  resources,  to  the 
search  for  solutions  in  their  local  communi- 
ties. 

In  Minneapolis,  where  45  businesses  give 
at  the  five  percent  level,  we  know  from  ex- 
perience that  the  personal  involvement  of 
our  business  leaders  is  a  key  factor  in 
making  our  philanthropy  pay  real  dividends 
for  our  city.  Were  it  not  for  the  diverse  cul- 
tural Institutions  and  social  service  pro- 
grams made  possible  by  this  partnership  of 
contributions  and  leadership,  a  city  the  size 
of  Minneapolis  could  not  hope  to  attract  the 
disproportionate  number  of  company  head- 
quarters it  does. 

POCUS 

Another  key  factor  in  effective  corporate 
philanthropy  is  focus.  Indeed,  any  contribu- 
tion program  without  a  carefully  planned 
and  clearly  articulated  funding  focus  comes 
dangerously  close  to  "casting  money  to  the 
winds."  For  example,  several  years  ago 
Dayton  Hudson  identified  two  areas  in 
which  our  company  wants  to  have  impact: 
the  arts  and  social  action  programs,  particu- 
larly those  that  reduce  barriers  to  self-suffi- 
ciency for  the  disadvantaged. 

This  focus  is  all  the  more  critical  to  the 
effectiveness  of  our  giving,  since  our  compa- 
ny's growth— combined  with  our  formal 
commitment  to  give  at  the  five  percent 
level— now  generates  an  annual  contribu- 
tions budget  of  over  SIO  million.  As  the 
budget  increases,  we  have  learned  there  is  a 
parallel  need  to  professionalize. 

We  also  know  from  experience  that  even 
modest  resources  that  are  leveraged  with 
the  time,  talent  and  professional  expertise 
of  our  people— and  leveraged  again  with  the 
contributions  of  like-minded  corporate  good 
neighbors— pay  off  handsomely  in  address- 
ing local  problems. 

The  Minneapolis  standard,  which  is  in- 
creasingly held  up  as  a  national  standard, 
recognizes  that  the  responsibility  for  solving 
problems  does  not  rest  in  Washington  alone. 
Nor  does  it  rest  solely  in  the  state  capitol  or 
city  hall.  The  responsibility  rests  with  us  as 
people,  but  most  assuredly,  with  us  as  busi- 
ness leaders. 

ms  DP  TO  UHCLE 

If  business  fails  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
preserving  voluntary  effort  in  this  country 
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in  the  face  of  the  proposed  budget  cuts, 
then  we  will  have  relinquished  authority  to 
government.  We  will  have  said,  in  effect, 
"Uncle,  you  do  it.  because  we're  too  busy." 

By  contrast,  if  business  launches  a  con- 
certed effort  nationwide  to  commit  more 
corporate  resources  to  solve  local  prob- 
lems—and if  those  resources  are  properly  le- 
veraged with  focus  and  personal  involve- 
ment—then we  can  truly  launch  a  "new  be- 
ginning" for  this  nation. 

Surely  our  businesses  will  be  more  success- 
ful for  it,  our  cities  healthier,  and  otir 
nation  more  secure.* 


THE  CONSUMER  FRAUD  ACT 


HON,  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  2637,  a  bill  to  regulate 
commerce  and  to  prohibit  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive acts  or  practices  in  conpierce, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  Consumer 
T^ud  Act  of  1981. 
The  bill  has  four  main  elements: 
First,  it  would  define  consumer 
fraud. 

Second,  consumer  fraud  would  con- 
stitute grounds  for  cancellation  of  a 
contract  betweeen  an  individual  con- 
sumer or  a  small  businessman  and  a 
seller.  If  a  consumer  suffered  a  loss  as 
the  result  of  a  fraud,  treble  damages 
could  be  recovered  from  the  responsi- 
ble party. 

Third,  State  attorneys  general  could 
sue,  as  parens  patriae  of  the  citizens  of 
their  State,  to  enjoin  the  continuation 
of  any  consumer  fraud  and  to  recover 
damages,  which  may  be  distributed  to 
damaged  parties  under  the  direction 
of  the  court.  The  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  could  also  bring 
such  suits. 

Fourth,  consumer  fraud  would  be  a 
Federal  crime,  which  either  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  or  State  attorneys 
general  could  prosecute  in  State  or 
Federal  court. 

I  have  proposed  this  legislation  in 
response  to  the  incredible  volume  of 
consiuner  fraud  being  perpetrated  on 
the  American  public.  This  legislation 
would  provide  effective  tools  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer,  and  to  compensate 
him  when  damage  has  been  done. 

This  bill  will  neither  establish  new 
Federal  agencies  or  authorize  appro- 
priations, nor  does  it  increase  the 
power  of  existing  agencies  except  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  several 
States  to  institute  legal  proceedings. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  legislation,  and  I  insert  a  copy  of 
the  bill  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
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H.R.  2637 

A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  and  to  prohibit 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ar.d  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Consumer  Fraud  Act  of  1981". 

definitions 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  or  transportation- 

(A)  between  a  place  in  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  such  State; 

(B)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  conunerce, 
or  transportation  described  in  subparagraph 
(A):  and 

<C)  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
within  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  term  "consumer"  means  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  offered  or  supplied  any  goods 
or  services  for  personal,  family,  or  house- 
hold purposes,  and  any  small  business  con- 
cern which  is  offered  or  supplied  any  goods 
or  services  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
business  of  such  concern. 

(3)  The  term  "goods"  means  personal  and 
real  property,  but  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude securities  or  interests  in  securities.(4) 
The  term  "organization"  means  an  entity, 
other  than  a  government,  established  or  or- 
ganized for  any  purpose,  and  includes  a  cor- 
poration, company,  association,  firm,  part- 
nership, joint  stock  company,  foundation, 
institution,  trust,  estate,  society,  union, 
club,  church,  and  any  other  association  of 
persons. 

(5)  The  term  "sale"  means  any  transfer  of 
goods  or  services  In  exchange  for  anything 
of  value. 

(6)  The  term  "services"  means  any  benefit 
resulting  from  the  labor,  skill,  or  time  of  an- 
other person  or  from  the  use  of  property, 
including  labor,  professional  service,  trans- 
portation, telephone,  mail,  other  public 
service,  electricity,  gas,  other  public  utility 
service,  banking,  accommodations  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  or  other  places,  admission  to 
exhibitions,  performances,  or  other  places, 
and  the  use  of  property  owned  by  another 
person. 

(7)  The  term  "small  business  concern" 
shall  have  the  meaning  given  it  in  section  3 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632). 

(8)  The  term  "State  "  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands,  and  any  other  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(9)  The  term  'State  attorney  general" 
means  the  chief  legal  officer  of  a  State,  or 
any  other  person  authorized  by  State  law  to 
bring  actions  under  section  4  or  section  5. 
Such  term  includes  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  term 
does  not  include  any  person  employed  or  re- 
tained— 

(A)  for  a  contingency  fee  based  on  a  per- 
centage of  the  monetary  relief  awarded  in 
the  action  involved:  or 

(B)  on  any  other  contingency  fee  basis, 
unless,  in  the  case  of  actions  brought. under 
section  4(a)(1).  the  amount  of  the  award  of 
a  reasonable  attorney   fee   to  a  prevailing 
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plaintiff  is  determined  by  the  court  under 
section  4(d)(1). 

(10)  The  term  "statement "  means  any  rep- 
resentation in  any  form  of  advertising,  any 
oral  or  visual  presentation,  or  any  other  rep- 
resentation, presentation,  or  conduct  which 
is  communicated  to  consumers. 

(11)  The  term  "supplier"  means  any 
person  who  is  in  the  business  of  making 
goods  or  services  available  to  consumers. 

(12)  The  term  "unfair  consumer  practice  " 
means  any  of  the  following: 

(A)  offering  or  advertising  goods  or  serv- 
ices for  sale  to  a  consumer  and  not  selling 
such  goods  or  services  as  so  offered  or  ad- 
vertised, or  without  ability  to  supply  reason- 
ably expectable  public  demands,  unless  the 
offer  or  advertisement  clearly  and  conspicu- 
ously discloses  the  limitation; 

(B)  making  false  or  misleading  statements 
with  respect  to  goods  or  services  which  are 
offered  for  sale  or  sold  to  a  consumer  with 
respect  to— 

(i)  the  need  for  such  goods  or  services; 

(il)  the  need  for  repair  or  replacement  of 
such  goods  or  services; 

(iii)  rights,  privileges,  or  remedies,  in  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  of  such  goods  or 
services; 

(iv)  prior  ownership  of  such  goods  or  serv- 
ices; 

(V)  the  grade,  age,  quality,  style,  standard, 
or  model  of  such  goods  or  services;  or 

(vi)  price  or  quality  comparisons  with  sim- 
ilar goods  or  services  offered  for  sale  to  con- 
sumers by  the  same  or  another  supplier; 

(C)  making  a  statement  that  goods  or 
services  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  to  consum- 
ers, have  sponsorship,  approval,  origin, 
safety  or  performance  characteristics,  ingre- 
dients or  components,  uses,  features,  bene- 
fits, or  qualities  which  the  goods  or  services 
do  not  have; 

(D)  accepting  consideration  for  goods  or 
services  and  failing  to  deliver  such  goods  or 
perform  such  services  as  promised  or  failing 
to  return  or  refund  deposits  or  advance  pay- 
ments for  goods  or  services  which  are  not 
rendered  in  absence  of  any  default  or 
breach  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
sumer making  such  deposits  or  advance  pay- 
ments; 

(E)  using  physical  force,  threat  of  physi- 
cal force,  tortious  threats  or  harassment,  or 
misrepresentation  of  law  in  the  course  of  a 
sale  or  attempted  sale  to  a  consumer  of 
goods  or  services  or  in  the  course  of  collec- 
tion of  the  purchase  price  or  any  portion  of 
the  purchase  price  of  goods  and  services 
from  a  consumer; 

(F)  making  a  statement  that  goods  are 
original  or  new  if  such  goods  are  deteriorat- 
ed, altered,  reconditioned,  reclaimed,  or  oth- 
erwise used;  or 

(G)  making  any  false  or  misleading  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  reasons  for,  exist- 
ence of,  or  amount  of.  any  price  reduction  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  any  goods  or 
services. 

sanctions  relating  to  ITNFAIR  CONSUMER 
PRACTICES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  contract  or  agreement  in 
commerce  which  provides  for  the  purchase 
of  goods  or  services  and  which  results  from 
a  transaction  involving  an  unfair  consumer 
practice  by  a  supplier  may  be  voided  by  the 
affected  consumer. 

(b)  Any  person  who  Induces  a  consumer  to 
enter  into  a  contract  or  agreement  pursuant 
to  or  in  furtherance  of  an  unfair  consumer 
practice  shall  be  liable  to  such  consumer  in 
an  amount  equal  to  300  percent  of  the 
damage  or  loss  sustained,  together  with  an 
amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  any  legal  action 
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required  (including  a  reasonable  attorney 
fee).  Such  amount  may  be  recovered  in  a 
civil  action  in  an  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  or  in  any  State  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction. 

(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  may  have  jurisdiction  of  any  action 
brought  under  this  section  without  regard 
to  the  citizenship  of  the  parties  or  the 
amount  in  controversy.  An  action  under  this 
section  may  be  brought  not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  date  on  which  the  unfair 
consumer  practice  was  discovered  or  reason- 
ably should  have  Ijeen  discovered. 

ACTIONS  BY  STATE  ATTORNEYS  GENERAL 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Any  State  attorney  general 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  as  parens  patriae  on  behalf  of  con- 
sumers residing  in  the  State,  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  defendant  or  in  any  State 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  to  secure 
monetary  relief  as  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion for  any  damage  or  loss— 

(A)  which  is  sustained  by  such  consumers 
by  reason  of  any  unfair  consumer  practice; 
and 

(B)  with  resiject  to  which  an  action  may 
be  brought  by  any  injured  party  under  sec- 
tion 3. 

(2)  An  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  on  which  the  unfair  consumer  practice 
was  discovered  or  reasonably  should  have 
been  discovered. 

(3)  The  court  shall  exclude  from  the 
amount  of  monetary  relief  awaided  in  any 
action  brought  under  paragraph  (1)  any 
amount  of  monetary  relief  which— 

(A)  duplicates  amounts  which  have  been 
awarded  for  the  same  damage  or  loss;  or 

(B)  is  properly  allocable  to  consumers  who 
have  excluded  their  claims  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)(2). 

(4)  The  court  shall  award  to  the  State  as 
monetary  relief  an  amount  equal  to  300  per- 
cent of  the  total  damage  or  loss  sustained, 
together  with  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost 
of  the  action  (Including  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney fee). 

(b)(1)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1),  the  State  attorney  general  shall, 
at  such  times,  in  such  manner,  and  with 
such  content,  as  the  court  may  direct,  cause 
notice  of  such  action  to  be  given  by  publica- 
tion. If  the  court  finds  that  notice  by  publi- 
cation would  deny  due  process  of  law  to  any 
person,  the  court  may  direct  further  notice 
to  any  such  person  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

(2)  Any  person  on  whose  behalf  an  action 
is  brought  under  subsection  (a Ml)  may  elect 
to  exclude  from  adjudication  the  portion  of 
the  State  claim  for  monetary  relief  attribut- 
able to  such  person  by  filing  notice  of  such 
election  with  the  court  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  period  specified  in  the  notice 
given  under  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  The  final  judgment  in  any  action 
brought  under  subsection  (aHl)  shall  be  res 
judicata  as  to  any  claim  based  upon  an 
unfair  consumer  practice  under  this  Act  by 
any  person  on  behalf  of  whom  such  action 
was  brought  and  who  fails  to  give  the  notice 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  before  the  end  of 
the  period  specified  in  the  notice  given 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(c)  Any  action  brought  under  subsection 
(a XI)  may  not  be  dismissed  or  compromised 
without  the  approval  of  the  court.  Notice  of 
any  proposed  dismissal  or  compromise  shall 
be  given  in  such  manner  as  the  court  di- 
rects. 

(d)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)— 
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( 1 )  the  amount  of  any  attorney  fee  to  the 
prevailing  plaintiff  shall  be  determined  by 
the  court;  and 

(2)  the  court  may.  In  its  discretion,  award 
a  reasonable  attorney  fee  to  a  defendant 
upon  a  finding  that  the  State  attorney  gen- 
eral has  acted  in  bad  faith,  vexatiously. 
wantonly,  or  for  oppressive  reasons. 

(e)  Any  monetary  relief  recovered  in  any 
action  brought  under  subsection  (a)<l) 
shall- 

( 1 )  be  distributed  in  such  manner  as  the 
district  court  in  its  discretion  may  author- 
ize; or 

(2)  be  deemed  a  civil  penalty  by  the  court 
and  deposited  with  the  State  as  general  rev- 
enues; 

subject  to  the  requirement  that  any  distri- 
bution procedure  adopted  by  the  court  shall 
afford  ^ach  person  involved  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  secure  his  appropriate  portion 
of  the  net  monetary  relief. 

INJUNCTIVE  RELIEF 

Sec.  5.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  appropriate  United 
States  attorney,  or  the  State  attorney  gen- 
eral of  any  State  in  which  a  prohibited  act 
or  practice  occurred  (as  parens  patriae  of 
the  people  of  such  State,  after  notifying  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States) 
may.  upon  a  finding  that  any  person  is  en- 
gaged or  u;  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or 
practice  which  constitutes  an  unfair  con- 
sumer practice,  bring  an  action  in  the  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  Stales, 
or  In  any  State  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, to  enjoin  such  act  or  practice.  Such 
c»urts  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  such  ac- 
tions and  shall  provide  appropriate  relief. 
Such  courts  may  grant  a  temporary  re- 
straining order,  or  a  preliminary  or  perma- 
nent injunction  without  Ixind. 

AMENDMENTS  "rO  TITLE  18,  UNITED  STA"rES  CODE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Chapter  63  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  1344.  Unfair  consumer  practices 

"(aKl)  Whoever,  in  connection  with  the 
sale,  attempted  sale,  or  distribution  of  goods 
or  services  to  a  consumer,  or  in  connection 
with  the  collection  or  attempted  collection 
of  the  purchase  price  or  any  portion  of  the 
purchase  price  of  goods  or  services  by  the 
use  of  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of 
transportation  or  communication  in  com- 
merce including  the  use  of  the  malls,  will- 
fully  or  negligently  engages  in  an  unfair 
consumer  practice,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100,000  if  an  individual,  or  not  more 
than  $500,000  if  an  organization,  or  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  three  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  'commerce',  'consumer',  'goods',  "orga- 
nization', 'sale',  'services',  and  'unfair  con- 
sumer practice'  have  the  meanings  given 
them  in  section  2  of  the  Consumer  Fraud 
Act  of  1981. 

"(bMl)  Each  State  attorney  general  shall 
have  authority  to  bring  an  action,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  in  an  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  States  or  in 
any  State  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State  attorney 
general  brings  an  action  under  paragraph 
(1),  the  State  attorney  general  shall  give 
notice  of  the  commencement  of  such  action 
to  the  United  States  by— 

"(A)  submitting  a  copy  of  the  complaint 
involved  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  (by  registered  mall  or  certi- 
fied mall )  and  to  the  United  States  attorney 
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for  the  district  in  which  such  action  is  com- 
menr*^:  and 

•(B)  submitting  a  written  disclosure  of 
any  evidence  or  information  in  his  posses- 
sion which  is  material  to  the  effective  pros- 
ecution of  such  action,  to  such  United 
States  attorney  or  by  registered  mail  or  cer- 
tified mail  to  the  Attorney  General. 

(3XA)  The  Attorney  General  may  enter 
an  appearance  in  any  action  brought  under 
paragraph  (1)  during  the  45-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  receipt  of  notice  under  para- 
graph (2).  The  SUte  attorney  general  in- 
volved may  prosecute  such  action  if  the  At- 
torney General  fails  to  enter  such  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  end  of  such  period,  or 
notifies  the  court  in  writing  during  such 
period  that  the  Attorney  General  will  not 
enter  such  an  appearance. 

"(B)  If  the  Attorney  CJeneral  enters  an  ap- 
pearance in  an  action  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (A),  then  the  action  shall  be 
prosecuted  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  not  be  bound  by  any  action  taken  by 
the  State  attorney  general  involved,  and 
may  proceed  in  such  action  as  if  such  action 
had  been  commenced  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

"(C)  If  the  Attorney  General  falls  to  pros- 
ecute an  action  with  due  diligence  during 
the  six-month  period  following  the  entry  of 
an  appear&nce  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (A),  or 
during  such  additional  period  as  the  court 
after  notice  may  allow,  then  such  action 
may  be  prosecuted  by  the  State  attorney 
general  involved  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph ( 1 ). 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  State  attorney  general'  means  the 
chief  legal  officer  of  a  State,  or  any  other 
person  authorized  by  State  law  to  bring  ac- 
tions under  this  subsection.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  63  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"1344.  Unfair  consumer  practices."  • 


HISTORIC  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN DEBORAH  HEART  AND 
LUNG  CENTER  AND  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT OP  POLAND 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
11*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPtlESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Deborah 
Heart  and  Lung  Center  of  Browns 
Mills,  N.J.,  celebrates  on  Tuesday. 
March  24.  a  historic  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Poland. 

At  a  luncheon  ceremony  in  Philadel- 
phia, officials  of  Deborah  and  Poland 
will  sign  an  agreement  that  will  inau- 
gurate a  program  in  which  Polish  chil- 
dren, who  require  pediatric  cardiac 
surgery,  will  be  treated  at  the  center. 

The  importance  of  this  agreement 
was  noted  recently  by  His  Holiness, 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  who  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  the  program's  generosity. 

Among  those  who  will  attend  Tues- 
day's ceremony  is  a  6-year-old  Polish 
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boy  who  in  January  underwent  a  suc- 
cessful operation  at  Deborah. 

Others  who  will  attend  Tuesday's 
ceremony  include  the  Polish  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States.  United  Na- 
tions representatives,  and  pediatric 
cardiologists  and  surgeons. 

Founded  in  1922,  Deborah  Heart  and 
Lung  Center  is  respected  internation- 
ally for  the  quality  of  its  staff  and  its 
exceptional  facilities.  It  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  centers 
for  heart  surgery. 

One  of  Deborah's  most  unique  as- 
pects is  that  in  its  entire  58-year  histo- 
ry not  one  of  its  patients  has  received 
a  bill.  Continuing  in  this  tradition,  the 
cost  of  treating  young  patients  from 
Poland  will  be  covered  by  contribu- 
tions to  the  Deborah  Hospital  Founda- 
tion. 

As  an  honorary  trustee  of  Deborah, 
I  am  particularly  proud  to  be  associat- 
ed with  this  new  program  that  not 
only  will  treat  afflicted  Polish  chil- 
dren, but  also  give  Polish  physicians 
and  medical  personnel  the  opportuni- 
ty of  observing  the  work  of  Deborah's 
expert  surgeons. 

I  believe  this  new  initiative  between 
Deborah  and  the  Government  of 
Poland  is  an  inspiring  example  of 
American  achievement  and  compas- 
sion.* 


FOIA  HURTS  OUR 
INTELLIGENCE  AGENCIES 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  apply- 
ing the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to 
the  CIA  and  FBI  may  not  constitute  a 
kind  of  casual  madness,  as  our  foreign 
allies  contend,  but  it  certainly  does  not 
serve  as  a  good  recommendation  for 
our  Nation's  collective  sanity.  Not  only 
does  this  law  in  its  present  state  pro- 
vide fewer  and  fewer  benefits  and 
greater  and  greater  administrative 
burdens,  but  more  importantly  it  sig- 
nificantly undercuts  the  ability  of  our 
intelligence  agencies  to  perform  the 
most  fundamental  task  which  the 
President  assigns  to  them  and  the 
Congress  endorses:  The  collection  of 
sensitive,  intelligence  information. 
For,  as  long  as  FOIA  is  permitted  to 
remain  unamended,  it  will  continue  to 
erode  our  ability  to  gain  the  necessary 
trust  of  foreigners  and  allied  foreign 
intelligence  services.  Without  this 
trust,  we  simply  cannot  expect  to  be 
provided  with  the  information  upon 
which  we  can  base  our  predictions  of 
hostile  government  intentions  and, 
therefore,  our  own  security. 

The  problems  I  have  mentioned 
have  been  repeatedly  illuminated 
through   examples   when   intelligence 
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agency  officials  have  appeared  before 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  upon  which  I  have  the 
great  pleasure  to  serve.  Some  people 
have  claimed  that  the  agencies  make 
up  all  of  these  stories  and  simply 
oppose  openness  in  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  rebuttal,  I  would  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Star  in  which  Mr.  Jack  Valenti  out- 
lined his  view  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Va- 
lenti, who  served  as  counsel  to  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  has  spoken  di- 
rectly with  foreign  officials,  and  from 
his  own  experience,  he  writes  tellingly 
of  the  problems  with  FOIA. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Valenti  calls  on 
the  Congress  to  take  action— and  that 
we  must  do.  Both  the  Government  Op- 
erations and  Intelligence  Committees, 
in  their  continuing  oversight  of  FOIA, 
should  seek  changes  which  will  accom- 
modate the  real  needs  of  our  intelli- 
gence agencies  so  that  they  can  have 
all  of  the  tools  to  do  the  job  they  have 
been  asked  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Mr.  Valen- 

ti's  article  to  my  colleagues,  and  insert 

it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  13,  19811 

Too  Free  With  Our  Inpormation 

(By  Jack  Valenti) 

I  spent  some  time  recently  in  Western 
Europe  chatting  with  key  European  offi- 
cials, including  several  in  the  intelligence 
services  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance.  They 
seem  persistently  nonplussed  by  peculiar- 
ities in  the  American  spirit,  centered  mostly 
on  our  Freedom  of  Information  (FOI)  Act 
and  the  porous  quality  it  confers  on  the  FBI 
and  the  CIA. 

As  one  foreign  official  put  it  to  me.  "I 
daresay  none  of  my  colleagues  today  would 
pass  on  to  the  Americans  sensitive  data 
about  the  work  of  our  operatives  on  the 
Continent— or  even  hint  at  anything  which 
would  identify  agents  we  have  in  the  field. 
It  would  be  suicide  for  our  people.  It  is  al- 
ready deadly  to  your  own." 

Another  said.  "How  on  earth  can  you  pos- 
sibly collect  and  hold  intelligence  which 
may  slip  into  foul  hands  simply  because 
someone  you  do  not  know  writes  in  and  aslcs 
for  information?  How  you  can  have  an  intel- 
ligence organization  that  routinely  gives 
away  its  files  passes  my  understanding." 

It  isn't  enough,  they  complain,  that  mate- 
rial extracted  from  the  FBI  and  CIA  with 
Freedom  of  Information  requests  is  put 
through  a  sifter  that  supposedly  culls  out 
secret  material.  They  point  out  that  people 
are  processing  so  many  requests  that 
human  error  makes  it  literally  impossible  to 
expunge  all  that  is  not  designed  to  be  made 
public.  Slippage  is  inevitable— and  when  it 
happens,  the  irretrievable  occurs. 

The  intent  of  the  FOI  Act  is  laudable. 
Light  thrown  on  dark  crannies  of  the  gov- 
ernment usually  illuminates  a  good  many 
practices  that  should  be  corrected.  But  a 
balance  is  required,  say  these  Europeans. 

CASUAL  MADNESS 

It  is  one  thing,  they  point  out.  to  probe 
the  Department  of  Labor  or  Transportation 
for  information,  but  to  uncork  the  files  of 
the  FBI  and  the  CIA  is  a  kind  of  casual,  and 
they  hope  momentary,  madness. 
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The  FBI  received  some  18.800  requests  for 
information  in  1979.  and  the  CIA  recorded 
some  14,000  requests  since  1975.  No  one  can 
be  certain  how  many  of  the  CIA  requests 
come  from  foreign  governments  operating 
through  cover  names.  And  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  sending  along  a  file  of  newspa- 
per clippings,  and  parceling  out  documents 
with  lines  blacked  out,  with  no  one  in  the 
Agency  quite  certain  that  all  that  should  be 
excised  has  been. 

Most  people  would  acknowledge  that 
criminals,  both  organized  and  unorganized, 
are  filing  requests  by  the  long  ton  to  the 
FBI  to  learn  what  the  feds  may  have  on 
them  that  might  be  embarrassing  or  damag- 
ing—and to  act  on  what  they  learn.  Frag- 
ments of  information  are  as  valuable  as  the 
complete  dossier. 

Unhappily,  some  past  events  have  con- 
vinced a  good  many  people  that  the  FBI 
and  the  CIA  skulk  about  doing  rude  acts  not 
countenanced  by  our  own  laws.  Public  suspi- 
cion about  two  enterprises,  without  whose 
vigilance  we  might  l)e  more  anxious  than  we 
are  now  about  our  future  security,  stirs  our 
unease. 

In  the  war  against  terrorism  in  Euroise. 
the  intelligence  services  of  the  West  Ehiro- 
peans  find  it  necessary  to  foresee  violent  de- 
signs before  they  are  hatched.  The  only 
known  method  to  do  that  is  to  collect  infor- 
mation so  that  if  a  design  is  forming  it  may 
be  thwarted  before  it  occurs — or  at  the  very 
least  to  pick  up  the  spoor  of  those  sponsor- 
ing the  skulduggery  before  they  kill  some- 
body. 

AN  institutionalized  LEAK 

What  the  public  doesn't  know,  and  prob- 
ably cannot  Know  until  it  is  too  late,  is  how 
well  our  police  and  intelligence  services  are 
prepared  to  act  before  some  violent  deed  is 
done.  We  have  so  institutionalized  the 
"leak  "  in  this  country  that  nothing  is  truly 
safe  from  prying  eyes.  Granted  that  we  may 
too  often  stamp  Top  Secret  on  a  formula  for 
dried  milk;  granted  also  that  much  of  what 
is  delivered  to  someone  asking  for  informa- 
tion is  valueless.  Bui  it  is  nonetheless  true 
that  in  handling  literally  thousands  of  re- 
quests, brief  lapses  in  scrutiny  run  through- 
out the  whole  costly  process. 

It  is  not  the  cost  of  handling  these  re- 
quests that  should  cause  us  concern.  It  is 
the  disposition  of  crucial  material,  often  col- 
lected at  great  risk  from  sources  who  believe 
it  is  sacrosanct,  who  suddenly  discover  to 
their  horror  and  fear  that  it  is  not.  All  of 
which  causes  our  colleagues  in  Europe  to 
shake  their  heads. 

This  unease  among  our  friends  is  not  evi- 
dence of  paranoia.  As  William  Burroughs 
put  it.  "A  paranoid  is  a  man  in  possession  of 
all  the  facts." 

The  work  of  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  is  by 
nature  shadowy.  But  they  labor  to  ensure 
the  security  of  the  nation.  Most  Americans 
assume  that  work  is  going  forward  with  dis- 
patch, skill  and  diligence.  But  many  Europe- 
an friends  of  this  country  are  queasy  not  so 
much  about  the  quality  of  the  labor,  but  of 
the  impermanence  of  its  safety. 

One  can  only  pray  that  the  Congress  and 
its  oversight  committees  can  figure  out 
some  common-sense  balance  which  places 
off-limits  sensitive  information  which  is  now 
leaked  or  routinely  given  away.  There  is  le- 
gitimacy in  the  phrase  'national  security  in- 
formation."* 
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U.S.  POSTAL  AND  CUSTOMS 
SERVICES  DELIVER  ON  TIME 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19,  1981 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  cooperation  and 
sincere  efforts  of  two  Federal  agencies 
in  locating  six  missing  parcels  and  in- 
suring that  St.  Patrick's  Day  arrived 
as  scheduled  for  two  dozen  school  chil- 
dren. The  Odyssey  began  over  2  years 
ago  as  the  parents  of.  and  children  in 
the  Cu  Chullain  Bagpipe  Band  decided 
to  raise  the  money  necessary  to  outfit 
the  band  with  traditional  tartan  kilts. 
After  all,  every  real  band  has  a  uni- 
form and  after  years  of  practice  on  the 
bagpipes,  this  was  a  real  band. 

A  fabric  manufacturer  was  located  in 
Scotland,  money  changed  hands,  and 
the  kids  and  parents  anxiously  await- 
ed the  delivery  of  the  kilts  for  the 
band.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  Scot- 
tish manufacturer  went  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  fimds  committed  had  to 
be  written  off. 

But  the  members  of  the  Cu  Chullain 
Bagpipe  Band  were  determined.  More 
funds  were  raised,  and  a  new  manufac- 
turer was  located.  The  orders  were 
placed  again.  All  parties  involved  anx- 
iously awaited  delivery  in  time  for  this 
year's  St.  Patrick's  Day  festivities. 

Again,  fate  intervened.  Although  the 
kilts  had  entered  the  United  King- 
dom's Postal  Service  on  February  11,  a 
month  passed  without  delivery.  As  St. 
Patrick's  Day  neared  the  kilts  were  no- 
where to  be  found,  and  the  kids  and 
parents  readied  themselves  for  an- 
other letdown. 

On  March  10  I  brought  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
These  agencies  went  to  work  immedi- 
ately to  try  to  locate  the  kilts  for  the 
band.  By  March  12,  half  of  the  parcels 
were  located.  Two  more  were  located 
on  March  14,  and  the  final  parcel  was 
located  on  March  16,  the  day  before 
St.  Patrick's  Day. 

I  think  this  matter  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion because  all  too  often  we  hear 
horror  stories  about  the  faceless, 
nameless  bureaucracy.  I  do  not  know 
the  names  of  all  the  employees  and  of- 
ficials who  worked  to  locate  the  par- 
cels. I  would  not  recognize  their  faces 
if  I  saw  them  today.  But  I  certainly  do 
recognize  and  appreciate  their  efforts 
and  abilities. 

The  situations  which  caused  the 
delay  in  delivery  were  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  either  U.S.  agency.  The  parcels 
languished  in  the  British  Postal 
System  for  2  weeks.  The  Scottish  ex- 
porter failed  to  ship  the  parcels  by  pri- 
ority air  mail.  The  parcels  were  im- 
properly marked  "Sample— No  Com- 
mercial Value,"  and  the  goods  were 
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shipped  in  six  separate  parcels  in  an 
apparent  attempt  by  the  foreign  ex- 
porter to  reduce  customs  duty. 

Despite  these  problems  caused  by 
external  forces,  U.S.  Postal  and  Cus- 
toms employees  succeeded  in  locating 
the  missing  kilts  in  time  for  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day. 

Two  important  lessons  may  be 
learned  from  my  experience.  First.  I 
found  the  much-maligned  Federal 
work  force  to  be  staffed  with  real  flesh 
and  blood  individuals  who  care  about 
people.  When  we  talk  about  eliminat- 
ing Federal  jobs,  we  are  talking  about 
the  livelihood  of  these  dedicated  civil 
servants  who  provide  the  kind  of  serv- 
ice which  kindles  pride.  We  are  also 
saying  the  public  is  going  to  have  to 
give  up  this  service. 

Second,  this  first-rate  service  is 
often  provided  despite  the  errors  and 
improper  methods  of  mail  users  and 
those  who  export  to  our  country. 

This  is  a  very  special  St.  Patrick's 
Day  for  me.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
kilts  were  located  for  the  band  in  time 
for  the  parades.  However.  I  am  also 
pleased  and  proud  of  the  many  fine 
public  servants  who  delivered  for  the 
kids  in  time  for  St.  Patrick's  I>ay.« 


WHAT  IS  AT  STAKE  IN  CUTBACK 
OF  EXIMBANK  LOAN  AUTHORI- 
TY 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  cut  Exim- 
bank's  lending  authority  will  greatly 
affect  many  businesses,  large  and 
small,  and  jobs  around  the  country. 
The  Boeing  Co.,  which  was  America's 
largest  exporter  in  1979  and  possibly 
1980,  relies  heavily  on  Exim  financing. 
About  $3  billion  of  Exim  financing 
generated  $5  billion  of  sales  of  com- 
mercial jet  transports  last  year.  Eauch 
billion  dollars  in  exports  creates  40,000 
U.S.  jobs  thus  Exim  financing  helped 
create  120.000  jobs  in  this  case  alone. 

About  53  percent  of  each  747  is  sub- 
contracted. Loans  granted  to  Boeing 
have  a  great  impact  on  the  "invisible 
exporters",  with  skills,  people,  tech- 
nology, and  research  capabilities  that 
also  depend  on  foreign  markets. 

George  E.  Taylor,  president  of  the 
Washington  Council  on  International 
Trade  in  Seattle,  aptly  presents  the  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  maintaining  cur- 
rent fimding  levels  in  the  following  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Seattle 
Times  on  March  13,  1981. 

Article  follows: 
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What's  at  Stake  m  Cutback  or  Eximbank 

Loan  Authority 

(By  G<»orge  E.  Taylor) 

When  is  a  budget  cut  not  a  budget  cut? 
Very  simple.  It  is  when  David  Stockman  re- 
duces the  authorization  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  raise  money  from  the  pri- 
vate credit  market,  and  the  public  thinks  he 
is  saving  the  taxpayer  money  and  forcing 
sacrifices  on  the  big  corporations. 

The  taxpayer  is  not  actually  involved,  be- 
cause this  is  a  cut  in  authorization,  not  a  cut 
in  an  appropriation.  The  corporation  is  very 
much  involved,  because  the  administration's 
half-nelson  on  the  Eximbank  endangers— to 
take  a  local  example— Boeing's  share  of  the 
foreign  market  for  planes  and  therefore  the 
future  of  many  hundreds  of  jobs  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

What  is  the  Eximbank?  When  it  began  in 
the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal,  like  the 
Export  Guarantee  Department  set  up  by 
the  British  in  1932.  its  main  function  was  to 
insure  against  political  and  commercial 
risks.  Now  the  bank  carries  out  three  main 
functions  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  assists 
American  exports  by  arranging  for  medium- 
and  long-term  direct  loans:  by  guaranteeing 
private  credits,  and  by  insuring  against  po- 
litical and  commercial  risks.  Today,  every 
major  trading  county  has  something  corre- 
sponding to  the  Eximbank.  But  the  United 
States  IS  alone  in  suspending  the  direct  loan 
authority  (Cooperative  Finance  Facility)  of 
its  Eximbank  and  in  proposing  to  cut  loan 
authority  by  one-third  when  it  is  restored. 

What.  then,  is  at  issue?  The  issue  is  a 
matter  of  the  application  of  general  eco- 
nomic theory  to  a  specific  case.  If  we  accept 
their  premises,  the  theorists  of  the  adminis- 
tration have  a  logical  case.  Norman  Ture. 
now  undersecretry  of  the  Treasury,  who  de- 
veloiJS  the  main  case  in  his  Heritage  Foun- 
dation's "Mandate  for  Leadership."  starts 
from  the  proposition  that  the  Treasury 
spends  too  little  time  on  its  domestic  re- 
sponsibilities and  too  much  time  "doing  a 
lot  of  work  investigating,  monitoring  and 
manipulating  markets  or  economic  entities 
that  do  not  need  to  be  investigated,  moni- 
tored or  manipulated." 

Ture  suggests  that  the  Treasury  should 
not  intervene  in  the  marketplace  unless  the 
market  fails  to  provide  a  desirable  service  or 
it  is  clear  that  the  government  can  do  a 
better  job  than  the  market.  He  says  that 
"the  balance  of  trade,  the  exchange  rate  of 
the  dollar,  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  as  a 
financial  asset  are  chiefly  influenced  by 
fundamental  U.S.  domestic  policies  regard- 
ing taxation,  regulation,  and  money  cre- 
ation." Domestic  energy  policy  also  plays  a 
role. 

In  other  words,  you  cannot  exploit  inter- 
national fsurtors  in  order  to  solve  domestic 
problems:  and  if  we  put  our  own  house  in 
order,  there  will  be  less  need  to  interfere  in- 
ternationally. 

It  follows  naturally  from  these  premises 
that  there  would  be  no  need  for  an  Exim- 
bank if  we  strengthened  the  domestic  econ- 
omy and  eliminated  export  disincentives 
and  impediments.  The  argument  is  that  by 
lending  money  at  one  to  two  percentage 
points  below  its  average  domestic  cost.  Ex- 
imbank is  subsidizing  the  purchaser  of  U.S. 
exports.  The  subsidy  certainly  helps  the  for- 
eign consumer.  According  to  Ture.  if  the 
subsidies  are  absorbed  by  American  export- 
ers, the  taxpayer  is  subsidizing  those  ex- 
porters. 

Such  sutisidies  are  not  necessary,  runs  the 
argument,  to  help  with  the  balance  of  pay- 
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ments.  because  we  operate  on  a  floating  ex- 
change rate  and  the  accounts  should  auto- 
matically balance.  American  real  income  is 
therefore  reduced,  because  we  loan  money 
to  foreigners  at  interest  rates  l)elow  the 
yield  on  capital  invested  domestically.  So  if 
Eximbank  loans  money  at  less  than  the 
market's  equilibrium  rate,  there  will  be  a 
private  market  "shortage." 

According  to  this  argument,  the  govern- 
ment lowers  interest  rates  and  creates 
excess  demand  so  that  it  can  justify  its  pres- 
ence because  of  the  excess  of  demand.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Eximbank  borrows  from 
the  private  credit  market,  thus  raising  inter- 
est rates,  and  helps  to  redistribute  income 
from  U.S.  taxpayers  and  businesses  to  cor- 
porations and  governments  abroad. 

Another  of  the  administration's  theorists. 
Prof.  E.  Dwight  Phaup  of  Union  College, 
says  that  "no  justification  exists  for  the  Ex- 
imbank, and  it  should  be  discontinued  or  al- 
lowed to  operate  as  a  private  concern  with 
no  ties  whatever  to  the  U.S.  government." 
That  could  be  one  answer. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  is  substan- 
tial, but  it  is  not  taxpayers'  money  except  in 
the  most  farfetched  theoretical  sense.  Ac- 
cording to  Carter  administration  figures, 
the  balance  of  Eximbank  loans  and  guaran- 
tees at  the  end  of  fiscal  1981  will  come  to 
$14.4  billion  and  $7.95  billion,  respectively. 
The  bank  paid  no  dividend  to  the  Treasury 
for  1980  and  will  lose  money  in  the  present 
year.  But  it  has  reserves  to  carry  it  through 
for  several  years  of  losses,  due  to  high  inter- 
est rates.  If  interest  rates  come  down  and 
Eximbank  is  still  alive,  the  bank  might  even 
become  profitable  again  and  pay  dividends 
to  the  Treasury. 

What  does  this  mean  for  Seattle?  The 
Boeing  Co..  to  take  the  biggest  concern,  con- 
tends the  Eximbank  is  vital  to  the  aerospace 
industry.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Boeing's 
sales  abroad  have  benefited  from  the  Exim- 
bank loans  to  foreign  customers.  That  is 
why  some  critics  have  said  the  Eximbank 
gives  most  of  its  money  to  help  the  big  com- 
panies. Quite  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  a 
Boeing  airplane  is  made  with  the  help  of 
several  thousand  smaller  companies,  located 
in  many  states. 

It  is  also  true  that  Eximbank  financing  of 
direct  loans  or  guarantees  in  an  overall  ratio 
of  $2  of  exports  for  every  $1  of  support, 
goes  far  to  explain  the  huge  share  of  the 
world  market  for  commercial  aircraft  that 
Boeing  has  conquered. 

The  share  is  now  in  danger,  because 
things  have  changed  over  the  past  few 
years.  Interest  rates  have  gone  up  so  high 
that  Elximbank  assistance  is  more  important 
than  ever.  Competition  with  the  European 
Airbus  is  intense:  we  no  longer  have  the  de- 
cisive technological  lead.  Large  export  mar- 
kets are  essential  for  economies  of  scale  as 
well  as  for  the  resources  to  maintain  leader- 
ship. The  market  strategies  of  the  multi- 
govemment-supporled  Airbus  are  hsu-d  for  a 
private  corporation  to  oppose  successfully. 
Airbus  sales  are  increasing  rapidly.  The  pri- 
vate manufacturers  cannot  match  European 
government-subsidized  financing,  it  is 
argued,  without  Exim  support. 

Administrative  theorists  have  stated  that 
if  foreign  governments  are  stupid  enough  to 
subsidize  exports,  we  should  let  them  do  so. 
use  our  resources  elsewhere,  and  get  more 
value  for  the  goods  we  export  in  payment 
for  subsidized  foreign  goods.  This  view 
stenjs  from  the  proposition  that  expendi- 
tures for  international  affairs  are  subject  to 
the  same  criteria  employed  in  assessing  do- 
mestic expenditures.  Foreign-policy  consid- 
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erations  can  be  taken  into  account,  but  only 
on  a  strict  cost-benefit  contractual  basis. 
Would  that  the  world  fit  the  model,  but  it 
does  not. 

The  ideological  purity  of  an  economic 
model  has  little  to  do  with  the  facts  of  inter- 
national life.  When  we  leave  the  domestic 
model,  we  move  into  an  international  scene 
without  law  and  order  and  with  a  minimum 
of  enforceable  international  agreements. 
From  the  domestic  scene  the  international 
scene  differs  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree. 
The  economic  competition  in  international 
affairs  is  a  vital  aspect  of  the  struggle  for 
national  survival,  and  dominance  in  aero- 
space is  a  factor  to  national  security. 

The  U.S.  government  has  been  rightly  at- 
tempting for  several  years  to  negotiate  an 
international  agreement  to  eliminate  subsi- 
dized exp>ort  financing.  But  until  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment agrees,  there  is  every  reason  for 
us  to  keep  some  sort  of  device  to  give  the 
U.S.  exporter,  at  least  for  strategic  goods, 
an  equal  footing  in  the  "international  credit 
war." 

In  the  meantime,  as  Norman  Ture  puts  it, 
"let  us  first  strengthen  our  own  economy 
and  eliminate  export  disincentives  and  im- 
pediments."* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  EDWARD  J. 
DILLON 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  a  constituent  of  mine, 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Dillon,  on  his  retire- 
ment from  36  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 

The  success  and  growth  of  the  Co- 
lumbiana County  Boy  Scouts  is  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  efforts  and 
leadership  of  Mr.  Dillon.  In  the  36 
years  he  has  served  the  Boy  Scouts,  he 
instituted  a  number  of  programs  for 
the  benefit  of  Columbiana  County.  He 
increased  the  membership  from  36 
units  serving  901  boys  to  76  units  serv- 
ing 1,809  boys;  he  increased  the  fund 
raising  levels  from  $7,800  to  $26,000 
annually;  he  had  a  direct  part  in  the 
acquiring  and  development  of  6  Boy 
Scout  camps. 

As  a  member  of  a  number  of  civic  or- 
ganizations, Mr.  Dillon  brought  con- 
siderable expertise  to  his  work.  His 
dedication  and  ideals  have  helped 
enrich  the  lives  of  all  those  young  men 
who  participated  in  the  Boy  Scout  pro- 
grams. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  Mr.  Dillon. 
We  are  proud  of  his  achievements.  We 
are  proud  of  him.  We  will  niiss  him 
and  most  of  all,  we  thank  him.* 
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HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1981,  H.R.  2562 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  17,  1981,  I  introduced  omnibus 
legislation  which  reauthorizes  eight 
program  areas.  The  bill,  H.R.  2562. 
consists  of  five  titles:  control  pro- 
grams, a  prevention  block,  health  serv- 
ices programs,  research  and  statistics, 
and  medical  libraries.  The  authoriza- 
tions for  these  programs  are  substan- 
tially lower  than  those  of  fiscal  year 
1981  and  lower  than  1981  appropri- 
ations. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
radical  departure  from  the  existing 
practice  of  targeting  Federal  health 
dollars  for  specific  health  programs. 
In  simple  terms,  the  administration  is 
requesting  the  abolition  of  categorical 
programs,  and  the  creation  of  what  is 
in  essence  another  revenue  sharing 
program.  Two  so-called  block  grants 
would  be  established,  lumping  togeth- 
er all  the  various  diverse  and  unrelat- 
ed health  programs,  £ind  funding  them 
at  only  75  percent  of  this  year's  level. 

I  am  prepared  to  meet  the  adminis- 
tration more  than  half  way.  The  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced,  H.R.  2562, 
does  cut  the  funding  for  tl\ese  pro- 
grams. In  fact,  the  five  titles  that  are 
contained  within  the  Health  Programs 
Amendments  of  1981  cut  by  almost  50 
percent  the  levels  Congress  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  Congress  author- 
ized $1.3  billion  for  these  same  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1981;  this  year, 
we  are  only  recommending  $777.5  mil- 
lion. Wherever  a  cut  could  be  made, 
we  made  it. 

However,  this  legislation  does  not 
accept  the  administration's  recommen- 
dation to  establish  two  block  grants.  I 
am  concerned  that  this  proposal,  if 
adopted,  would  result  in  a  fundamen- 
tal retreat  from  our  commitment  to 
and  responsibility  for  Federal  health 
programs,  and  a  lack  of  accountability 
on  the  part  of  the  States  as  to  how 
these  Federal  funds  are  spent.  I  am 
also  concerned  at  the  number  of  unan- 
swered questions  that  have  yet  to  be 
addressed  by  the  administration  with 
regard  to  this  proposal. 

The  first  title  of  this  bill  provides 
limited  funding  for  three  disease  con- 
trol programs  which  have  a  particular 
claim  upon  Federal  attention— even  at 
a  time  of  cutbacks  and  austerity.  How- 
ever severe  restraints  must  be,  as  a 
Nation  we  cannot  afford  epidemics. 

Federal  efforts  to  immunize  children 
and  to  prevent  and  control  tuberculo- 
sis and  veneral  diseases  have  been  de- 
monstrably effective  in  the  past:  The 
incidence  of  childhood  diseases— polio, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  and  teta- 
nus—has decreased  dramatically.  Until 
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very  recently,  the  numbers  of  cases  of 
tuberculosis  have  steadily  diminished. 
And  while  the  numbers  of  cases  of 
veneral  diseases  are  of  astounding  pro- 
portions, the  Federal  control  programs 
are  our  strongest  protection  against 
the  explosion  of  this  epidemic. 

E^ach  of  these  programs  is  of  nation- 
al significance.  Infectious  diseases  do 
not  respect  State  borders  and  State 
health  officers  are  powerless  to  con- 
trol diseases  that  cross  State  lines. 
Each  of  these  programs  is,  moreover, 
dependent  upon  a  constant  nationwide 
survey  of  the  incidence  of  disease.  The 
centers  for  disease  control  (CDC)  now 
provide  this  epidemiological  study  in  a 
manner  unequaled  by  any  agency  in 
the  world.  Such  full  surveillance 
simply  cannot  be  done  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis. 

FinaUy,  these  programs  provide  a 
national  network  of  skilled  personnel. 
Working  through  a  cadre  of  physi- 
cians, epidemiologists,  and  laboratory 
scientists,  CDC  supplies  States  and  lo- 
calities with  expertise  which  the 
States  and  localities  could  not  buy, 
hire,  or  contract  for  themselves.  Be- 
cause of  their  importance,  the  control 
program  authorizations  in  this  bill  are 
$93  million.  $97.5  million,  and  $103 
million  for  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and 
1984,  respectively. 

The  second  title  of  this  bill  also 
deals  with  disease  prevention  and  con- 
trol, but  with  diseases  or  problems, 
which  are  local  and  noncontagious. 
The  Federal  programs  involved- 
project  grants  for  preventive  health 
services  for  hypertension,  control  of 
rodents,  fluoridation,  and  lead  poison- 
ing—have each  been  successful  in  the 
past.  But  at  a  time  when  budgetary 
and  regulatory  problems  are  the  sub- 
ject of  heated  debate,  if  we  are  to 
retain  those  programs  which  can  be 
mansiged  only  at  the  national  level,  we 
must  consolidate  those  others  which 
might  be  appropriately  run  by  State 
and  local  governments.  Title  11  com- 
bines these  categorical  grant  authori- 
ties, reduces  authorization  to  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  current  appropri- 
ations, and  provides  for  a  block  grant 
to  the  States  to  finance  preventive 
health  programs  as  each  State  finds 
appropriate.  This  block  grant  is  au- 
thorized at  $60  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1982  through  1984. 

The  migrant  health  center  program 
and  the  community  health  center  pro- 
gram make  primary  health  care  availa- 
ble to  medically  underserved  popula- 
tions. In  addition,  the  hospital-affilat- 
ed  primary  care  center  program  and 
the  primary  care  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  provide  other  pro- 
gram grants  for  the  development  of 
medicare-certified  home  health  agen- 
cies in  underserved  areas.  Funding  for 
all  of  these  authorities  expires  this 
fiscal  year. 

Given  current  budgetary  constraints, 
it  is  necessary  to  maximize  the  effec- 
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tiveness  of  Federal  health  outlays. 
Title  III  reflects  this  priority.  It  pro- 
poses an  extension  of  funding  for  the 
community  health  center  and  migrant 
health  center  programs  for  the  next  2 
fiscal  years.  In  view  of  budget  con- 
straints, however,  the  primary  care  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects 
would  be  phased  out  during  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  no  new  funding  would 
be  authorized  for  the  hospital-affili- 
ated primary  care  program,  the  home 
health  services  grant  program,  and  the 
technical  assistance  demonstration 
grants  and  contracts  authority.  In  this 
manner,  the  bill  allocates  the  limited 
Federal  dollars  available  to  existing 
programs  that  are  delivering  needed 
primary  care. 

Current  authorizations  for  these  pri- 
mary care  programs  total  $587  million; 
total  fiscal  year  1981  appropriations 
are  $376.4  million.  Just  to  maintain 
current  services  in  the  face  of  inflation 
would  require  funding  of  approximate- 
ly $410  million.  This  bill  proposes  a 
total  primary  care  authorization  level 
for  fiscal  year  1982  of  $362.5  million- 
some  $14  million  below  current  appro- 
priations, and  about  $48  million  below 
the  amount  needed  to  accommodate 
inflation  next  year  at  current  service 
levels. 

This  is  a  real  cut.  It  will  result  in  the 
closure  of  some  community  health 
centers,  the  reduction  of  services  at 
others,  and  the  loss  of  access  to  pri- 
mary care  by  some  of  the  current 
users  of  those  centers.  However,  I  am 
confident  that  these  reduced  authori- 
zations will  not  do  major  damage  to 
current  programs  upon  which  millions 
depend  for  primary  care. 

The  migrant  health  centers  pro- 
gram, authorized  by  section  329  of  the 
PHS  Act,  provides  grants  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  entities  that  provide 
primary  care  to  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers.  These  centers  are  locat- 
ed in  areas  that  experience  a  high  sea- 
sonal influx  of  workers  during  the 
growing  and  harvest  seasons.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  this  program  to 
the  health  and  productivity  of  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworkers,  title 
III  proposes  to  extend  if  for  the  next  2 
years.  The  authorization  levels — $49.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  $56.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1983— reflect  an 
adjustment  of  the  current  appropri- 
ations level  to  account  for  inflation. 
These  levels  would  not  allow  any  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  centers  but 
would  allow  centers  to  maintain  their 
ciurent  level  of  services.  The  bill  does 
not  propose  any  substantive  revisions 
in  the  migrant  health  center  authori- 
ties. 

The  commimity  health  center  pro- 
gram, authorized  by  section  330  of  the 
PHS  Act,  provides  grants  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  to  pro- 
vide primary  care  to  medically  under- 
served  populations.  Centers  are  locat- 
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ed  in  urban  and  rural  areas  with  Mgh 
levels  of  poverty,  high  proporttotti  of 
elderly  people,  high  infant  mortality 
rates,  and  a  shortage  of  physicians  and 
other  health  providers.  The  soounitfii- 
ty  health  center  program,  now  going 
on  its  16th  year,  must  be  eontteued  if 
we  are  not  to  abandon  our  commit- 
ment to  those  with  no  alternative 
sources  of  primary  care.  Accordia^y. 
title  III  of  the  bill  proposes  to  extead 
program  authorizations  for  an  adnii- 
tional  2  years.  The  proposed  funding 
levels  are  $310  million  for  fiscal  year 
1982  and  $325  million  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  I  would  note  that  these  autliori- 
zations  represent  a  substanticki  reduc- 
tion from  fiscal  year  1981  a^ipropri- 
ations  of  $325  million  and  the  amounts 
that  would  be  required  to  maintain 
current  service  levels. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  goals 
and  the  performance  of  each  of  these 
programs.  This  case-by-case  review  has 
led  me  to  the  following  concluskwu. 
First,  these  programs,  as  a  group,  hare 
worked.  While  there  is  always  room 
for  improvement— indeed,  this  bill  sug- 
gests several— these  programs  are 
making  quality  primary  care  available 
to  millions  who  would  otherwise  go 
without.  Second,  despite  this  accom- 
plishment, many  disadvantaged  people 
in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  remain 
without  access  to  primary  care  at  cur- 
rent program  funding  levels.  Real 
health  care  needs  far  outstrip  current 
program  resources.  Finally,  some  of 
these  programs  are  more  effective 
than  others  at  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  medically  underserved.  I  continue 
to  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
making  primary  care  available  to  un- 
derserved urban  and  rural  popula- 
tions. Historically,  the  needs  of  these 
people,  most  of  whom  are  poor  or  near 
poor,  have  not  been  met  by  the  private 
sector  or  by  the  States.  Federal  assist- 
ance fills  this  gap. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  revises  and  ex- 
tends the  statutory  authorities  for  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research,  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics,  and  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Care  Technology. 
These  Three  Centers  together  consti- 
tute the  fociis  of  Federal  efforts  to 
better  understand,  and  to  improve  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Na- 
tion's $250  billion  health  care  system. 

The  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  (NCHSR)  supports 
research  on  problems  in  the  organiza- 
tion, delivery,  and  financing  of  health 
care  services.  It  coordinates  health 
services  research  within  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  insures  that  the 
findings  of  such  research  are  relevant 
and  reliable.  The  Center  is  responsible 
for  comprehensive  and  systematic  ef- 
forts to  develop  new  options  for 
health  services  delivery  and  to  test  the 
assumptions  on  which  current  and 
proposed    health    policies   are    based. 
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HJi.  2662  provides  authorizations  for 
the  NCHSR  of  $as  mUlion,  $27.5  mil- 
Won,  and  $30  mBlion  for  fiscal  years 
1982.  1983,  and  1984,  respectively.  The 
$35  million  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1982  is  a  20-percent  reduction 
from  the  tiseai  year  1981  appropri- 
ation. Funding  at  these  levels  will  con- 
tinue a  decade  long  trend  which  has 
reduced  real  dollar  support  for  the 
NCHSR  to  26  percent  of  its  level  in 
1974. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics (NCHS)  provides  data  on  virtu- 
ally every  aspect  of  health  and  medi- 
cal services.  The  NCHS  monitors 
btrths  and  infant  mortality,  the  preva- 
lence of  disease  and  disability,  person- 
al health  expenditures,  coverage  by 
health  insursuice,  the  utilization  of 
health  sen'ices,  and  the  causes  of 
death.  NCHS  data  gives  us  the  ability 
to  measure  the  success  or  failure  of 
our  medical  and  public  health  pro- 
grams. H.R.  2562  extends  the  authori- 
zations for  the  NCHS  at  the  level  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1981. 

H.R.  2562  also  extends  the  authori- 
zations for  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Care  Technology  (NCHCT). 
The  NCHCT  has  the  responsibility  for 
monitoring  the  development  of  new 
health  care  technologies,  supporting 
the  assessment  of  a  limited  number  of 
priority  technologies,  and  providing 
recommendations  to  medicare  con- 
cerning payment  for  new  medical  pro- 
cedures. H.R.  2562  extends  the  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  for  the 
NCHCT  at  $5  million,  $6  million,  and 
$7  million  for  fiscal  years  1982,  1983, 
and  1984,  respectively.  This  compares 
with  an  appropriation  of  $4  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  With  hospital  costs 
now  increasing  by  more  than  $15  bil- 
lion a  year,  and  with  up  to  75  percent 
of  these  increases  attributable  to  new 
services,  $5  million  is  an  appropriate 
amount  to  invest  in  technology  assess- 
ment which  can  help  to  hold  down  the 
costs  of  our  health  care  financing  pro- 
grams. 

Title  V  of  H.R.  2562  extends  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  medical  library  as- 
sistance and  national  research  service 
award  programs  for  1  year.  These  pro- 
grams will  be  reviewed  next  year  when 
the  subcommittee  reconsiders  the  stat- 
utory authorities  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  The  authorization 
for  medical  libraries  is  set  at  $9  mil- 
lion, the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  The  NRSA  program  is 
continued  at  a  substantially  reduced 
level  from  the  fiscal  year  1981  spend- 
ing level;  $153  million  is  authorized.  At 
this  level,  NIH  would  be  required  to 
make  some  reductions  in  support  for 
institutions  which  sponsor  NRSA 
training.  The  bill  revises  the  NRSA 
authority  by  allowing  young  research- 
ers up  to  1  year  of  support  without  in- 
curring a  payback  obligation.  This 
change  is  designed  to  increase  the  at- 
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tractiveness  of  entering  the  field  of 
health  research  to  young  physicians. 

When  Congress  is  asked  to  create  a 
new  program.  Members  expect  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  need  for  the  pro- 
gram and  the  data  to  justify  any 
claims  made  about  such  a  need  and 
the  projected  costs.  The  demand  for 
analysis  and  data  are  no  less  great 
when  an  existing  program  is  proposed 
to  be  discontinued  or  restructured. 
The  administration  is  proposing  a 
major  restructuring  of  26  separate 
Federal  health  programs,  but  in  the 
budget  documents  made  public  to  date 
the  administration  has  not  provided 
any  supporting  analysis  or  data. 

I  believe  every  Member  is  entitled  to 
a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed block  grants  before  we  pass 
judgment  on  them,  an  analysis  which, 
at  the  very  least,  addresses  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  the  duplicative  and  urmeces- 
sary  administrative  requirements 
which  are  supposed  to  offset  the  pro- 
posed 25-percent  cut  in  current  appro- 
priations—would not  each  State  have 
to  duplicate  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
and  will  blocking  these  programs 
reduce  administrative  savings  or 
simply  shift  them  to  the  States? 

Second,  the  capacity  of  the  States  to 
manage  program  grants  and  whether 
they  are  capable  of  delivering  the  serv- 
ices currently  provided  by  private  or- 
ganizations. 

Third,  the  probably  impact  upon 
persons  dependent  on  the  services  who 
live  in  States  that  cannot  absorb  the 
proposed  reduction  in  Federal  financ- 
ing. 

Fourth,  how  accountability  for  the 
use  of  Federal  tax  dollars  by  the  indi- 
vidual States  would  be  assured. 

Fifth,  the  ways,  if  any,  in  which  allo- 
cation of  block  grant  funds  to  the 
States  will  take  into  accoimt  the  rela- 
tive fiscal  and  health  needs  of  each 
State. 

Sixth,  the  feasibility  of  the  States' 
making  the  budgetary,  legislative,  and 
administrative  changes  necessary  to 
implement  the  block  grant  proposal  on 
October  1.  1981,  the  administration's 
target  date. 

The  administration  has  suggested 
that  if  Congress  is  not  prepared  to 
accept  its  programs,  then  Congress 
should  be  prepared  to  come  forward 
with  alternatives.  H.R.  2562  is  just 
such  an  alternative.  As  I  have  indicat- 
ed in  the  questions  I  have  posed  and 
the  concerns  I  have  raised.  I  believe 
the  challenge  still  lies  with  the  admin- 
istration. Ideology  is  not  an  adequate 
substitute  for  analysis.  However,  when 
that  process  is  completed,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  discuss  with  the  administra- 
tion, with  an  open  mind,  those  cate- 
gorical health  programs  that  rational- 
ly lend  themselves  to  the  block  grant 
approach.* 
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WORLD  FREEDOM  DAY  RALLY 


UMI 


HON.  WILLIAM  CARNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished former  colleague  who  rep- 
resented Long  Island's  Fifth  Congres- 
sion  District  so  ably  for  18  years,  John 
W.  "Jack"  Wydler,  recently  participat- 
ed in  a  World  Freedom  Day  rally  in 
the  Republic  of  China. 

People  from  all  over  the  free  world 
gathered  in  the  Sun  Yat-Sen  Memori- 
al Hall  in  Taipei  for  that  rally  which 
included  Jack  among  its  speakers. 

One  of  the  major  addresses  at  the 
meeting  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Ku 
Cheng-Kang,  honorary  chairman  of 
the  World  Anti-Communist  League. 

I  believe  Dr.  Ku's  remarks  about  the 
1980's  prospects  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  forces  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy against  communism  deserve 
careful  study  by  the  Members  of  this 
body,  and  I  include  them  for  the 
Record: 

Speech  of  Dr.  Ku  Chenc-Kang 

Premier  Sun.  Distinguished  Guests, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

NEW  DECADE  OF  JOINT  ENDEAVOR 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  age  In 
the  course  of  history's  development.  Both 
the  decade  of  the  1980s  for  the  whole  world 
and  that  of  the  70s  of  the  Republic  of  China 
have  started.  All  the  Chinese  and  others 
who  stand  for  freedom  and  democracy  have 
hand  in  hand  stepped  into  an  era  of  joint 
endeavor.  This  World  Preedom  Day  Meet- 
ing here  today  represents  the  great  new 
unity  of  such  people  In  the  new  age.  deter- 
mined to  fight  on  against  Red  totalitarians. 

The  1980s  shall  see  further  rise  of  forces 
for  freedom  and  democracy.  It  will  be  the 
decade  of  «.,ommunist  fall.  The  ROC's  70s 
shall  see  China's  reunification  in  freedom 
and  democracy.  The  "World  Preedom  Day" 
Movement  is  the  major  driving  force  of  this 
new  situation. 

PRESENT  RISE  OF  FREE  DEMOCRATIC  FORCES 

The  present  rise  of  international  forces 
for  freedom  and  democracy  is  moving  in 
these  four  major  directions. 

As  regards  the  bipolar  confrontation  by 
freedom  and  democracy  against  Communist 
autocracy.  Russia's  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
and  continuous  advances  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  well  as  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Western  Pacific  have  l)een  accompanied  by 
all-out  Red  Chinese  Infiltration  to  create 
rifts  and  armed  rebellions  in  free  countries, 
but  these  moves  have  made  free  democratic 
nations  rise  speedily  with  positive  military 
readiness  against  Red  aggression  and  expan- 
sion and  better  countermeasures  against 
subversion.  Unity  and  cooperation  will  be 
further  enhance  among  free  nations.  The 
whole  free  camp  is  being  consolidated  for 
collective  steps  to  safeguard  freedom  and 
democracy. 

In  the  race  involving  the  two  camps,  the 
free  world  progress,  prosperity,  freedom  and 
well-being  are  in  growingly  sharper  contrast 
with  the  baclcwardness.  poverty,  autocracy 
and  suffering  under  Communism.  Greater 
than  ever  impacts  will  be  created  in  the 
1980s.  More  and  more  people  in  the  free 
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world  will  discard  Communism,  and  more 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  will  rise 
against  Red  tyranny.  Identical  thinking  will 
bring  unity  of  purpose  and  spur  joint  steps. 
In  the  face  of  a  greater  awakening  of  hu- 
manity and  confronted  by  the  determined 
surge  of  people  everywhere  for  well-being. 
Communism  will  tread  its  path  to  downfall. 

Changes  within  the  Red  bloc  will  further 
expose  the  failure  of  Communist  rule,  widen 
the  rift  between  revisionists  and  doctrin- 
aires, and  bring  shan>er  clashes  for  power 
and  hegemony.  The  struggle  waged  by  Teng 
Hsiao-ping  and  other  Red  Chinese  power- 
holders  against  the  Gang  of  Pour  and  its 
followers  is  widening  the  crack  that  will 
make  the  Red  rule  fall  apart.  The  wide- 
spread strikes  by  Polish  workers  are  bring- 
ing similar  results.  Conununlst  regimes  will 
come  to  their  end  amidst  theoretical  bank- 
ruptcy and  opposition  of  gallant  Iron  Cur- 
tain masses. 

Developments  of  the  free  world  have  been 
such  that  people  have  learned  enough  from 
the  mistaken  policies  of  appeasement  and 
compromise  In  the  1970s.  Those  policies  suc- 
ceeded only  In  bringing  rampant  Red  expan- 
sion, but  the  exposed  Red  aggressiveness 
made  the  free  world  wide  awake  and 
spurred  the  rise  of  righteous  forces  for  antl- 
Communlst  campaigns.  A  surge  is  shaping 
up  for  the  destruction  of  Red  tyranny  In 
the  1980s. 

CHINA'S  UNIFICATION  IN  FREEDOM  AND 
DEMOCRACY 

The  rising  free  democratic  forces  are  the 
mainstream  of  the  1980s.  Unification  of 
China  In  freedom  and  democracy  wUl  be  the 
guiding  force  of  history  In  the  decade 
ahead. 

The  900  million  people  on  the  Chinese 
mainland  have  been  plunged  in  despair  by 
Red  rulers  and  no  longer  pin  any  hope  to 
Communism.  Even  before  getting  under 
way,  the  so-called  "four  modernizations" 
started  producing  four  bitter  fruits:  produc- 
tion sus[>enslon,  economic  withering,  cur- 
rency Inflation  and  social  confusion.  The 
trial  of  the  Lin  Plao  and  Chiang  Chlng 
cliques  came  recently  as  an  attempt  to  heap 
blames  on  a  few  past  leaders.  By  condenm- 
Ing  these  scapegoats,  the  regime  wants  to 
fool  the  people  under  it  and  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  outside.  But  the  trial, 
aside  from  foreboding  even  fiercer  power 
struggle,  has  exposed  the  wickedness  of 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chou  En-lai.  testified  to 
the  crimes  of  Teng  Hsiao-ping  and  others 
now  In  power,  and  proven  that  the  days  are 
numbered  for  Marxism,  Leninism  and  Com- 
munism. The  opp>osltlon  of  the  mainland 
masses  to  the  regime  will  intensify. 

In  Taiwan,  the  Republic  of  China  has  Im- 
plemented democratic  constitutional  rule, 
brought,  about  great  progress  through  poli- 
cies of  well-being  for  all.  and  succeeded  in 
glorifying  Chinas  great  cultural  heritage. 
Our  society  has  been  built  as  one  that  Is 
free,  democratic,  open  and  prosperous.  A 
bright  vista  has  thus  l)een  created  for  all  of 
China.  Tremendous  attraction  and  Influ- 
ence are  being  exerted.  The  900  million 
people  on  the  mainland  are  receiving  great 
encouragement  for  their  anti-Communist 
struggles  to  win  freedom,  democracy  and 
human  rights.  Their  calls  for  emulation  of 
the  Taiwan  economy  example  are  evolving 
Into  demands  for  learning  from  the  ROC  In 
politics  and  for  return  to  the  Three  Princi- 
ples of  the  People.  This  is  enhancing  the 
march  to  China's  unification  In  freedom  and 
democracy  In  the  1980s. 

The  Republic  of  China  will  never  compro- 
mise with  the  Chinese  Reds  or  contact  the 
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Soviet*.  The  firm  ROC  stand  of  never  de- 
parting from  the  democratic  camp  has  posi- 
tively contributed  to  the  building  of  peace 
and  freedom  In  Asia  and  the  world.  The 
nation  continues  as  a  vanguard  In  man's 
struggle  to  safeguard  freedom  and  democra- 
cy. Unification  of  China  in  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy will  add  900  million  people  to  the 
free  democratic  camp  and  put  all  the  op- 
pressed masses  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  on 
their  feet  for  action  to  terminate  Commu- 
nist rule. 

WHAT  FREEDOM  FORCES  MUST  NOW  DO 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  The  1980s  will 
usher  in  victories  for  freedom  and  democra- 
cy. This  highly  advantageous  turning  point 
of  history  must  be  fully  grasped  so  that 
struggles  for  freedom,  democracy  and 
human  rights  will  triumph  before  long.  To 
meet  this  demand.  I  hereby  on  this  glorious 
World  Preedom  Day  advance  the  following 
calls: 

We  maintain  that  the  newly-established 
Reagan  Administration  resolutely  ends  the 
humiliating  U.S.  policy  of  detente  and  com- 
promise with  Red  forces.  The  awakened 
Americans  support  President  Reagan's 
effort  for  national  renewal.  The  United 
States  Is  powerfully  demonstrating  that  she 
will,  with  strength,  safeguard  freedom  and 
peace  and,  with  Justice  and  righteousness, 
lead  the  free  world. 

President  Rea«an  said  clearly  in  his  inau- 
gural address  that  the  U.S.  would  strength- 
en her  ties  with  free  nations  and  assure 
them  of  America's  support  and  firm  com- 
mitment, matching  loyalty  with  loyalty. 
The  Republic  of  China  has  had  long-stand- 
ing cordial  historic  ties  with  the  VS.  She 
used  to  be  regarded  as  an  American  ally. 
She  is  one  of  America's  Asian-Pacific  neigh- 
bors. She  always  has  been  a  loyal  friend, 
and  the  United  States  used  to  have  commit- 
ment In  her.  We  have  reasons  to  request  the 
new  U.S.  Government  to  take  concrete  steps 
to  promote  normalization  with  the  ROC 
and  abandon  the  dangerous  mistaken  tactics 
of  "allying  with  the  Chinese  Reds  for  the 
checking  of  the  Soviets"  so  that  America 
"will  again  be  the  exemplar  of  freedom  and 
a  beacon  of  hope  for  those  who  do  not  now 
have  freedom."  The  900  million  people  on 
the  Chinese  mainland  are  In  misery  without 
freedom.  America  absolutely  should  not  join 
hands  with  those  Red  rulers  who  have  de- 
prived the  Chinese  mainland  people  of  their 
freedom. 

Strategic  Interests  are  such  that  any  U.S. 
attempt  to  pit  the  Chinese  Reds  against  the 
Soviets  will  spur  the  latter's  expansion  on 
many  fronts.  Furthermore,  the  U.S.  inevita- 
bly will  be  dragged  into  wars  regardless  of 
whether  the  two  Red  regimes  engage  in 
open  clashes  or  become  reconciled. 

We  heartily  agree  that,  as  President 
Reagan  said,  the  will  and  moral  courage  of 
free  men  and  women  is  a  weapon  the  adver- 
saries of  free  nations  do  not  have.  America's 
mission  today  is  to  bring  free  nations  to- 
gether and  safeguard  freedom  with  this 
weapon. 

We  maintain  that  free  nations  come  to 
the  unequivocal  understanding  that  because 
of  their  failure  to  unite  and  cooperate  as 
one,  the  Communists  have  become  so  ramp- 
ant. Free  nations  therefore  should  speedily 
develop  conunon  defense  cooperation  and. 
with  collective  strength,  check  Red  expan- 
sion and  assure  regional  security. 

We  maintain  that  free  nations  take  force- 
ful steps  to  support  the  heroic  Afghan  war 
against  Soviet  aggressors,  help  the  Polish 
workers    and   other    East    Europeans   cope 
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with  Moscow's  threat  to  their  campaigns  for 
freedom,  aid  the  Indochinese.  the  Cubans 
and  the  North  Koreans  who  are  struggling 
to  be  free,  and  give  strength  to  the  Africans 
for  successful  fights  against  subversion,  ag- 
gression and  communization. 

We  maintain  that  free  nations  together 
encourage  the  900  million  Chinese  mainland 
people's  anti-Communist  struggles  to  regain 
freedom,  democracy  and  things  Chinese. 
Support  should  be  given  the  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Taiwan  Straits  who  are  striving 
for  China's  unification  under  the  Three 
Principles  of  the  People. 

We  maintain  that  our  900  mUlion  compa- 
triots on  the  Chinese  mainland  fully  grasp 
the  regime's  current  conflict  and  confusion 
and  rise  for  a  wide-spread  anti-Communist 
revolution  to  overthrow  the  Red  tyranny. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  history  of 
man's  struggle  for  freedom  is  written  in 
blood  and  tears.  The  road  to  freedom  has  to 
be  opened  and  leveled  with  firm  steps  of 
multitude.  We  will  in  the  decade  ahead 
break  through  the  Communist  mist  and 
build  a  broad  avenue  of  freedom  for  all 
manJund.* 


FIND  A  DOMESTIC  SOLUTION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
m  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  headline,  'Find  a  Domestic  Solu- 
tion." the  Journal  of  Commerce's  four 
part  editorial  of  March  14  points  out 
further  disadvantages  in  counterpro- 
ductive suggestions  to  limit  imports  of 
automobiles  from  Japan. 

The  common  thread  running 
through  this  editorial,  and  other 
thoughtful  objections  to  stopping 
world  trade,  is  that  we  have  a  problem 
at  home  which  we  miist  solve  at  home. 

Scapegoating  may  make  a  Member 
of  Congress  feel  good,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  put  auto  workers  back  to 
work  imtil  we  find  a  domestic  solution 
to  our  domestic  problem.* 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR., 
CONVOCATION:  APRIL  4.  1981 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
April  4— the  13th  anniversary  of  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.— seminars,  dialogs,  and 
teach-ins  will  take  place  across  the 
Nation  and  in  Washington.  D.C.,  to  re- 
discover and  build  upon  Dr.  King's  po- 
litical courage  and  his  moral  purposes. 
Representing  Americans  in  all  walks 
of  life— the  religious  community,  the 
labor  movement,  civil  rights  institu- 
tions, women's  organizations,  minority 
communities,  and  among  public  inter- 
est organi2ations— the  Martin  Luther 
King  events  will  set  about  to  redis- 
cover the  King  legacy  for  a  new  gen- 
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eration  of  Americans.  In  doing  this,  all 
of  us  will  have  to  confront  what  is 
wrong  with  the  politics  of  the  present 
and  move  toward  a  new  blueprint  for 
social  and  political  action  that  can 
transform  the  country. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  documents  that  explain 
the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  King 
April  4  events  and  the  organizations 
and  individuals  who  at  this  point  have 
agreed  to  participate  in  the  events. 

The  documents  follow: 
Rediscovbring  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s 
Ideas  and  Politics  in  the  1980's 

On  April  4,  1981— the  armiversary  of  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.— seminars,  teach-ins.  and  informal  meet- 
ings will  take  place  across  the  nation  and  in 
Washington,  D.C  to  rediscover  and  build 
upon  Dr.  King's  rwlitical  genius  and  moral 
purposes. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  in  Montgomery.  Ala- 
bama, King  launched  a  new  politics  in 
America,  and  forged  the  broadest  and  mast 
positive  political  coalition  in  recent  history. 
He  addressed  the  leading  issues  of  his  day. 
which  remain  the  issues  in  our  lives— full 
employment  and  economic  Justice;  equality 
of  opportunity;  the  safeguarding  of  the 
rights  of  working  men  and  women;  peace  in 
the  world  and  a  halt  to  violence  at  home; 
and  the  abolition  of  racism.  Linking  these 
issues  with  new  forms  of  political  action.  Dr. 
King  created,  in  its  totality,  a  new  politics 
of  hope  and  empowerment  for  millions  of 
Americans  and  peoples  throughout  the 
world. 

The  historic  coalition  that  King  nurtured 
a  generation  ago  needs  to  be  rebuilt  today. 
Millions  of  Americans  feel  frustration,  help- 
lessness and  fear.  Insidious  tendencies 
toward  polarization  are  afoot.  Liberals  and 
progressives  are  experiencing  isolation,  in- 
decision, and  drift.  We  need  a  new  coalition 
to  preserve  and  improve  upon  the  human 
resource  programs  that  a  whole  generation 
fought  to  create,  to  challenge  the  militariza- 
tion of  foreign  policy,  and  to  confront  the 
orchestrated  conservative  attack  on  human 
rights  at  home  and  throughout  the  world. 

Representing  Americans  in  all  walks  of 
life,  in  the  religious  community,  the  labor 
movement,  the  women's  movement,  civil 
rights  Institutions,  and  in  minority  commu- 
nities, we  issue  this  call  to  reclaim  Dr. 
King's  genius  for  this  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans, rebuild  the  great  progressive  coalition, 
and  fashion  the  new  ideas  and  programs 
that  can  transform  America. 

On  Saturday,  April  4,  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
Center  for  Social  Change,  and  the  other  or- 
ganizations listed,  will  sponsor  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  a  series  of  seminars  on  rediscover- 
ing Dr.  King's  politics:  a  seminar  on  King, 
full  employment,  and  economic  justice,  that 
will  convene  in  1100  Longworth  House 
Office  Building;  a  seminar  on  King,  civil  and 
human  rights,  that  will  take  place  at  the 
Howard  University  Law  School;  and  a  semi- 
nar on  King  and  global  concerns,  that  will 
convene  at  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies. 

The  seminars  will  convene  at  10:30  a.m.. 
Include  panels  of  distinguished  leaders,  and 
wUl  generate  broad  discussion  among  all 
segments  of  the  community.  The  proceed- 
ings wiU  be  published  and  widely  distribut- 
ed. 

Similar  teach-ins  and  meetings  will  take 
place  in  towns  and  cities  across  the  nation. 
In    rediscovering    Dr.    King's    politics    and 
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ideas,  all  of  us  will  have  to  confront  what  is 
wrong  with  the  politics  of  the  present, 
engage  in  dialog  on  alternatives,  and  move 
toward  a  new  blueprint  for  social  and  politi- 
cal action. 

We  call  for  continuing  discussion  beyond 
April  4th  among  citizens  and  leaders  to  de- 
velop further  actions  to  bring  to  bear  the 
power  tuid  inspiration  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  We  are  convinced  that  if  we  meet, 
share  counsel,  and  act  together  now,  we  can 
bring  the  nation  back  to  the  pursuit  of  jus- 
tice, equality,  and  peace. 

As  a  first  step,  we  urge  your  participation 
in  the  King  events  in  Washington.  D.C.  and 
in  other  cities  on  Saturday.  April  4.  1981. 

Further  information  on  these  events  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  in  Washington,  D.C.  (202-225-1691) 
or  the  office  of  Congressman  John  Conyers 
(202-225-5126.) 

Endorsers  of  the  April  4,  1981,  King 
Events 

Congressional  Black  Caucus. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Center  for  Non- 
violent Social  Change. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union. 

Amercians  for  Democratic  Action. 

New  Democratic  Coalition. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Office  of  Governmental  Affairs,  Lutheran 
Council,  U.S.A. 

National  Assembly  of  Women  Religious. 

National  Black  Independent  Political 
Party. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. 

National  Catholic  Conference  for  Interra- 
cial Justice. 

National  Organization  for  Women. 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Women's  Strike  for  Peace. 

Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists. 

National  Association  of  Neighborhoods. 

Institute  for  Policy  Studies. 

Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies. 

United  Methodist  Church  Board  of 
Church  and  Society. 

Unitarian-Universalist  Association. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington 
Office. 

Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Fraternity. 

National  Urban  Coalition. 

National  Lawyers'  Guild. 

Nation  Institute. 

Fund  for  Open  Information  and  Account- 
ability. 

National  Bar  Association. 

National  Association  of  Afro-American 
Museums. 

National  Pan  Hellenic  Council. 

Hon.  Don  Edwards,  Hon.  Ted  Weiss,  Hon. 
Robert  Drinan. 

Hon.  Millicent  Fenwick.  Hon.  Peter  W. 
Rodino,  Jr..  Hon.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier. 

National  Black  Caucus  of  State  Legisla- 
tors. 

National  Black  Caucus  of  Local  Elected 
Officials. 

National  Caucus  on  Black  Aged. 

National  Committee  Against  Discrimina- 
tion in  Housing. 

League  of  United  Latin-American  Citizens. 

National  Council  of  La  Raza. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned. 

Democratic  Socialist  Organizing  Conunit- 
tee. 

Operation  P.U.S.H. 

National  Education  Association. 
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Children's  Defense  Fund. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Gonzales. 

Hon.  Hamilton  Pish.  Jr. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Urban  League. 

Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women. 

Association  of  Community  Organizations 
for  Reform  Now. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

International  Association  of  Machinists  & 
Aerospace  Workers.  AFL-CIO. 

Sierra  Club. 

Friends  of  the  Elarth. 

Environmentalists  for  Pull  Employment. 

Hon.  Anthony  Toby  Moffett. 

National  Center  for  Economic  Alterna- 
tives. 

Service  Employees'  International  Union, 
AFL-CIO. 

Coalition  for  a  People's  Alternative. 

American  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  Municipal  Etaployees,  AFL-CIO. 

Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and  Military 
Policy. 

National  Tots  and  Teens.  Inc. 

United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers  In- 
ternational Union,  AFL-CIO. 

S.A.N.E.— Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy. 

Hon.  Walter  E.  Pauntroy,  Hon.  Shirley 
Chisholm.  Hon.  William  Clay. 

Hon.  Cardiss  Collins.  Hon.  George  W. 
Crockett.  Jr..  Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums. 

Hon.  Julian  C.  Dixon.  Hon.  Mervyn  M. 
Dymally.  Hon.  Harold  E.  Ford. 

Hon.  William  H.  Gray  III,  Hon.  Augustus 
F.  Hawkins.  Hon.  Mickey  Leland. 

Hon.  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Hon.  Charles  B. 
Rangel,  Hon.  Gus  Savage. 

Hon.  Louis  Stokes.  Hon.  Harold  Washing- 
ton, Hon.  John  Conyers,  Jr.« 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY.  EARTH  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSry 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Earth 
Day  1981  will  be  celebrated  on  March 
20,  and  I  think  this  event  worthy  of 
note.  Too  few  of  us  appreciate  the 
marvels  of  our  great  spaceship— its 
beauty,  its  mysteries,  and  its  bounte- 
ous resources.  Thus,  I  think  I  would  be 
on  safe  ground  to  propose  that  we 
take  the  time  for  a  down-to-earth  trib- 
ute for  our  crusty  old  friend. 

In  doing  so,  we  will  join  my  constitu- 
ents in  Bridgeton,  N.J.,  who  were  pio- 
neers in  the  Earth  Day  celebration. 
Led  by  John  McConnel  who,  with  the 
late  Margaret  Meade,  cofounded  the 
Earth  Society  Foundation  II  years 
ago,  Bridgeton  citizens  will  this  year 
focus  on  "water— our  most  precious  re- 
source." Bridgeton  citizens  plan  to 
mark  Elarth  Day  with  recreational  and 
educational  activities  emphasizing  this 
often  abused  resource.  Aquaphiles  of 
all  ages  will  gather  in  Bridgeton  for 
festivities  and,  I  hope,  the  citizens 
across  the  country  will  follow  their 
fine  lead. 

The  city  of  Bridgeton  has  drafted  a 
most  eloquent  proclamation  honoring 
our    long-suffering    planet,    which    I 
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present  below.  It  is  a  good  way  to 
begin  our  celebration  of  Earth  Day 
1981. 

Earth  Day  Proclamation 

Whereas  the  greatest  potential  power  on 
Earth  is  the  power  of  the  human  heart, 
when  it  is  engaged  in  a  clear  and  important 
work  of  love.  And  the  most  important  task 
for  thoae  who  love  is  now  the  love  and  care 
of  Earth,  and 

Whereas  mankind's  disregard  for  nature 
and  the  laws  of  Nature  has  brought  about  a 
global  crisis  of  population,  pollution  and 
poverty,  and 

Whereas  seeds  of  change  have,  neverthe- 
less been  planted,  here  and  there  people 
who  love  the  Earth  are  demonstrating  ways 
to  meet  human  need  through  harmony  with 
Nature  .  .  .  without  polluting,  wasting  and 
destroying  the  Elarth,  and 

Whereas  Instead  of  continuing  the  road  to 
chaos  and  oblivion  we  can  by  our  united  ac- 
tions save,  revive  and  redeem  our  endan- 
gered planet  and  that  by  an  all-out  effort 
now  and  in  succeeding  years  we  can  by  the 
year  2000.  our  Bimillennium,  make  the 
dreams  of  a  golden  age  come  true. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  our  citizens, 
young  and  old,  will  Join  on  Earth  Day, 
March  20,  in  a  salute  to  our  planet  Earth. 
When  the  United  Nations  Peace  Bell  rings, 
at  the  moment  of  the  Equinox,  we  ask  that 
our  church  and  temple  bells  will  also  ring. 
And  that  we.  joined  by  others  around  the 
world,  win  turn  our  hearts  to  silent  prayer, 
meditation  or  personal  vows  for  Hearth's  re- 
newal. That  Instead  of  preparing  for  war,  as 
we  have  In  the  past,  we  will  seize  this  grand 
moment  In  history  and  vigorously  begin  to 
prepare  for  the  Millennium,  knowing  that 
once  the  Millennium  is  In  our  hearts  and 
minds  we  will  work  fervently  to  obtain  a 
peaceful,  healthy  planet  .  .  . 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Donald  H.  Rainear. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Bridgeton,  County  of 
Cumberland  and  State  of  New  Jersey,  do 
hereby  proclaim.  Friday.  March  20,  1981  as 
Earth  Day. 

In  Witness.  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  City  of 
Bridgeton  to  be  affixed  at  Bridgeton  on  this 
20th  day  of  March,  1981. 

Donald  H.  Rainear, 

Mayor.m 


HEROIN  AS  A  PAIN  RELIEVER 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

of  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 
•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
heroin  is  widely  recognized  as  an  ex- 
tremely effective  pain  reliever.  A  small 
proportion  of  terminal  cancer  patients 
who  would  derive  great  benefit  from 
the  controlled  use  of  injectable  heroin 
must  do  without  its  analgesic  effects. 
Under  present  law,  legitimate  medical 
us  of  heroin  (diacetylmorphine)  is  pro- 
hibited despite  its  acknowledged  effi- 
cacy. 

The  Harrison  Narcotics  Act  of  1914 
restrained  the  availability  of  previous- 
ly unregulated  narcotics.  The  worthy 
objective  of  the  act  was  to  limit  availa- 
ble opiates  to  those  necessary  for 
medical  and  scientific  use.  At  that 
time,  narcotics  were  freely  dispensed 
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and  addiction  was  becoming  a  pressing 
social  problem.  A  physician  was  still 
able  to  prescribe  and  distribute  opiates 
within  the  course  of  regular  practice 
under  the  Harrison  Act. 

The  Supreme  Court  restricted  the 
rights  of  medical  doctors  to  prescribe 
narcotics  for  the  treatment  of  addic- 
tion in  two  important  decisions.  These 
judicial  precedents  became  an  effec- 
tive ban  on  any  manner  of  heroin  pre- 
scription. 

In  1924.  Congress  passed  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  crude 
opium  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing heroin.  This  ban  continues  to  this 
day. 

At  present,  morphine  is  the  standard 
analgesic  of  choice  for  cancer  patients 
experiencing  severe  pain.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  limiting  circumstances,  oral 
administration  is  preferred  initially 
both  for  its  effectiveness  and  for  the 
extent  to  which  it  permits  a  patient  to 
function  in  a  relatively  normal  fash- 
ion. As  certain  types  of  neoplastic  dis- 
ease progress,  however,  adequate  pain 
relief  through  oral  administration 
may  become  impossible  and  parenteral 
(injected)  medication  may  become  nec- 
essary. 

Several  factors  may  cause  a  need  for 
administration  of  analgesics  by  injec- 
tion. The  pain  may  be  so  intense  that 
it  fails  to  respond  even  to  large  doses 
of  oral  morphine  or  other  analgesics. 
The  patient  in  severe  pain  who  is 
unable  to  obtain  adequate  relief  with 
the  highest  effective  dose  of  oral  mor- 
phine often  needs  injected  medication 
every  3  or  4  hours.  Injections  may  also 
be  required  due  to  unrelieved  nausea 
and  vomiting  which  prevent  the  full 
absorption  of  oral  medications.  Final- 
ly, during  the  last  hours  of  life,  a  pa- 
tient's Increasing  debility  may  make 
the  oral  route  difficult  if  not  impossi- 
ble. 

For  the  emaciated  patient  with 
severe  muscle  wasting,  the  relative  in- 
solubility of  morphine  poses  a  special 
problem,  for  the  administration  of  a 
higher  dosage  at  frequent  intervals 
must  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
high  volimie  injection.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  use  of  a  small  volume 
injection  is  clearly  the  most  humane 
practice.  Thus,  heroin  is  the  better 
choice  for  it  is  possible  to  administer 
heroin  in  a  far  smaller  volume  than 
morphine.  Heroin  salts  are  more 
potent  and  are  inherently  more  solu- 
ble than  morphine  salts. 

This  question  of  solubility  underlies 
the  need  for  legislation.  In  the  recog- 
nized absence  of  an  equipotent  analge- 
sic of  equivalent  solubility  to  heroin.  I 
believe  that  Congress  should  make 
heroin  available  to  the  thousands  of 
terminal  cancer  patients  who  need  it 
each  year.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  dying  do  not  suffer  need- 
lessly. 
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I  think  it  unfortunate  that  heroin, 
one  of  the  most  potent  pain  remedies 
known  to  medicine,  is  presently 
banned  from  even  limited  legitimate 
use.  I  can  think  of  no  compelling  argu- 
ment that  exists  for  a  continued  ban 
on  the  use  of  this  powerful  analgesic 
in  the  very  limited  circumstances  of 
certain  advanced  cancers.  As  a  result,  I 
have  reintroduced  legislation  to 
modify  the  prohibition  on  the  medical 
use  of  heroin.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  nine  of  my  colleagues  have 
chosen  to  join  me  in  the  relntroduc- 
tion  of  this  bill. 

Our  bill  transfers  heroin  from  sched- 
ule I  to  schedule  II  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act,  acknowledging  that 
this  drug  does  indeed  have  an  accept- 
ed medical  use  contrary  to  its  present 
legal  status.  In  addition,  our  bill  estab- 
lishes specific  practitioner  regulation 
standards  and  terms  for  the  controlled 
use  of  his  drug  in  qualified  hospitals 
and  hospices.  It  sets  forth  diagnostic 
guidelines,  including  restrictions  on 
the  definition  of  terminal  cancer,  and 
provisions  for  appropriate  medical 
review  following  accepted  standards.  It 
further  directs  the  Attorney  General 
to  promulgate  necessary  regulations  in 
accordance  with  the  legislation,  and 
provides  for  the  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  practitioner  licenses  on  find- 
ings of  noncompliance.  The  bill  also 
amends  the  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  to  permit  the 
legitimate  importation  of  crude  opium 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
heroin.  Finally,  the  bUl  directs  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  to  take  neces- 
sary action  to  insure  that  heroin  can 
be  distributed  for  proper  medical  use. 

The  bUl  which  I  introduced  in  the 
96th  Congress,  H.R.  7334,  was  consid- 
ered in  a  hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  E^nviron- 
ment.  September  5.  1980.  A  record  of 
that  hearing  is  available  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  and  the  public. 

I  urge  our  careful  consideration  of 

this  needed  legislation.   The  medical 

use  of  heroin  for  the  relief  of  terminal 

cancer  pain  is  a  compassionate  concept 

too  long  overlooked  by  Congress. 

H.R.  2842 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  heroin  for 

terminally  111  cancer  patients 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (b)  of  schedule  I  in  section  202(c) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  UJS.C. 
812)  is  amended  by  striking  out  clause  (10) 
and  redesignating  clauses  (10)  through  (22) 
as  clauses  (9)  through  (21).  respectively. 

(b)  Paragraph  (b)  of  schedule  11  in  such 
section  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(22)  Heroin.". 

Stc.  2.  (a)  Section  303(f)  of  the  ControUed 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  823(f))  is  amend- 
ed (1)  by  striking  out  "(f)  Practitioners 
shall"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(fKl) 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  practi- 
tioners shall",  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 
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'(2)(A)  A  practitioner  shall  be  registered 
for  the  dispensing  of  heroin  If  the  Attorney 
General  determines  that— 

"(1)  the  practitioner  Is  authorized  under 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  practition- 
er practices  to  dispense  controlled  sub- 
stances In  schedule  11: 

"(11)  the  practitioner  will  dispense  heroin 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (B);  and 

'(ill)  the  practitioner  will  comply  with  re- 
quirements esUblished  by  the  Attorney 
CJeneral  under  subparagraph  (C). 

A  registration  issued  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  in  effect  for  such  period  (not 
in  excess  of  one  year)  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  prescribe.  Such  a  registration  may 
be  renewed  under  the  same  terms  as  applied 
to  Its  Initial  issuance. 

"(BHl)  Heroin  may  only  be  dispensed  for 
an  individual  who  Is  an  inpatient  of  a  hospi- 
tal or  hospice  and  who  is  diagnosed  In  ac- 
cordance with  clause  (11)  as  terminally  ill 
with  cancer.  An  individual  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  terminally  ill  with  cancer  if— 

"(I)  there  Is  histologic  evidence  of  a  malig- 
nancy in  the  individual. 

"(ID  the  individual's  cancer  is  generally 
recognized  as  a  cancer  with  a  high  and  pre- 
dictable mortality,  and 

"(III)  there  is  no  treatment  recognized  by 
experts  as  safe  and  effective  for  the  cancer 
or  therapies  recognized  by  experts  as  safe 
and  effective  have  l>een  exhausted  and  fur- 
ther treatment  of  the  cancer  would  not  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  benefit  the  individu- 
al. 

"(11)  A  diagnosis  that  an  individual  is  ter- 
minally ill  with  cancer  shall  be  made  before 
heroin  is  dispensed  for  the  individual  and 
shall  be  made  as  follows: 

"(I)  The  diagnosis  shaU  be  initially  made 
by  the  attending  physician  of  such  individu- 
al. 

"(II)  The  diagnosis  of  the  attending  physi- 
cian must  be  attested  by  an  oncologist  and 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  medical 
review  board  of  the  hospital  or  hospice  in 
which  the  individual  is  an  inpatient. 

"(C)  To  protect  against  the  diversion  into 
illicit  channels  of  heroin  to  be  dispensed  in 
accordance  with  this  paragraph,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall,  within  six  months  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  by 
regulation  prescribe  requirements  respect- 
ing the  manufacture,  storage,  distribution, 
and  dispensing  of  heroin.". 

(b)  Section  304  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  824) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following:  "A  registration  under  section 
303(f)  to  dispense  heroin  may  be  suspended 
or  revoked  by  the  Attorney  General  upon  a 
finding  that  the  registrant  failed  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  under  such  section. "; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  '303(g)"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  the  follow- 
ing: "or  a  requirement  under  section  303(f)". 

(c)  Section  307(cKl>(A)  of  such  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  827(cKlKA))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"is  heroin  or"  after  "unless  such  substance". 

See.  3.  The  last  sentence  of  section  1002(a) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and 
Export  Act  (21  VS.C.  952(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "manufacturing  heroin  or". 

Sec.  4.  The  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  an  exemption 
from  section  505  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  for  heroin  to  be  used  in 
an  investigation  sponsored  by  the  Institute 
of  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  heroin  for 
the  treatment  of  pain. 
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Sec.  5.  The  amendments  to  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  and  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  ninth  month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


GREEN  FIGHTS  AUTO  THEFT 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Theft  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1981, 
which  is  designed  to  provide  law  en- 
forcement authorities  with  a  needed 
tool  to  fight  the  increasing  problem  of 
professional  auto  theft. 

The  annual  number  of  reported 
motor  vehicle  thefts  exceeds  1  million. 
Unfortunately,  the  recovery  rate  of 
stolen  motor  vehicles  decreased  sig- 
nificantly during  the  most  recent 
decade. 

Until  relatively  recently,  amateurs, 
or  juvenile  joyriders,  accounted  for 
most  car  thefts.  However,  in  1979,  for 
the  first  time,  there  were  more  adults 
than  juveniles  stealing  cars.  Many  of 
these  adults  are  professionsd  thieves 
who  steal  the  autos  in  order  to  chop 
them  into  major  component  parts  for 
sale.  Such  illicit  chop  shop  activity  is 
popular  and  lucrative  because  it  is 
done  with  relatively  little  risk  and 
enjoys  a  ready  market  with  unknow- 
ing consumers.  As  a  result,  auto  theft 
has  grown  to  a  $4  billion-a-year  prob- 
lem, which  the  American  taxpayer 
funds  through  increased  law  enforce- 
ment costs  and  through  higher  insur- 
ance costs. 

The  House  Commerce  and  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees  spent  several  days 
in  the  last  Congress  holding  hearings 
on  my  bill,  studying  the  problem,  and 
amending  my  legislation.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  is  essentially  in  the 
form  it  was  reported  from  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  September  25, 
1980.  Certain  minor  and  technical 
changes  have  been  made.  The  commit- 
tees produced  overwhelming  evidence 
to  indicate  that  additional  vehicle 
identification  numbers  (VIN's)  on 
major  component  parts  would  have  a 
substantial  effect  on  professional  theft 
and  would  be  very  cost-effective. 

The  purposes  of  this  bill  are  to: 

First,  improve  the  identification 
numbering  systems  for  motor  vehicles 
and  their  major  parts  and  compo- 
nents; 

Second,  increase  the  Federal  crimi- 
nal penalties  imposed  upon  persons 
trafficking  in  stolen  motor  vehicles 
and  their  parts  and  components; 

Third,  establish  procedures  to 
reduce  opportunities  for  exporting 
stolen  motor  vehicles;  and 
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Fourth,  establish  a  task  force  to 
study  problems  relating  to  the  theft  of 
off-highway  vehicles. 

Testimony  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, convicted  auto  thieves,  and  other 
experts  indicated  that  additional 
VIN's  will  discourage  auto  theft,  aid 
law  enforcement  organizations  in  iden- 
tifying stolen  property,  and  aid  pros- 
ecutors in  convicting  those  who  oper- 
ate chop  shops. 

Fifty-seven  Members  of  the  House 
cosponsored  the  bill  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee approved  it  late  in  the  session 
22  to  1.  Further,  my  legislation  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Justice  and 
Transportation  Departments,  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  legitimate  parts  recyclers, 
the  insurance  industry,  and  others. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  represents  a  re- 
sponsible and  popular  approach  to  a 
costly  and  violent  problem  which  is 
growing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Conse- 
quently, I  hope  that  the  House  will 
take  prompt  and  positive  auction  on  my 
legislation.* 


SAVIMBI  OFFERS  WEST  SECOND 
CHANCE  IN  ANGOLA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

O?  IIJ-IKOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  col- 
umnist Smith  Hempstone  has  just  re- 
turned, safe  and  sound,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  from  a  visit  to  Angola.  Except  for 
an  event  such  as  the  capture  in  Ajigola 
last  November  of  two  Soviets,  an  Air 
Force  pilot,  and  an  engineer,  the  press 
does  not  contain  much  news  about 
Angola.  Mr.  Hempstone  has  written  of 
the  relatively  unknown  war  being 
waged  by  Jonas  Savimbi  against  the 
Conununists  in  Angola,  including 
Soviet,  Cuban,  and  East  German 
forces. 

I  am  reprinting  for  the  Members  a 
series  of  four  columns  on  his  Angola 
visit,  by  Mr.  Hempstone,  appearing  in 
the  South  Bend  Tribune  on  February 
23  and  27,  and  March  2,  and  3.  The 
final  article  was  entitled,  "Savimbi 
Offers  West  Second  Chance  in 
Angola." 

[Prom  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  Feb.  23. 

1981] 

JnsT  Getxing  to  An(k>la  Is  Adventuresome 

(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

LiKDA.  Angola.— After  a  chance  meeting 
in  Washington  in  1979  with  Jonas  Savimbi, 
leader  of  UNITA.  the  nationalist  movement 
fighting  Angola's  Cuban-supported  Marxist 
regime.  Id  told  the  46-year-old  guerrilla 
leader  I'd  like  to  visit  the  liberated  area  of 
his  war-ravaged  West  African  nation. 

When  early  last  year  Reader's  Digest 
agreed  to  finance  the  adventure.  I  quickly 
discovered  that  getting  there  was  easier  said 
than  done. 
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Friends  in  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  were  interested  and  sympathetic, 
but  dared  not  help.  Their  British  cotistas 
were  equally  standoffish. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  1  tried  throygfa 
many  channels  to  get  in  touch  with  Sa- 
vimbi; none  worked.  Finally,  through  the  in- 
tercession of  an  American  friend  in  Paris,  I 
made  telephone  contact  with  Jeremias  Cbi- 
tunda.  Savlmbi's  agent  in  Fraace. 

There  followed  over  the  next  six  months  a 
series  of  cryptic  trans-Atlantic  telephone 
calls,  and  a  meeting  with  Chitunda  in  a 
Washington  bar.  The  problem  was  to  find  a 
time  when  an  airpiaas  was  available  to 
spirit  ne  past  Russian  MiGs  into  Angola  to 
a  jungle  strip  near  wbere  Savimbi  was  oper- 
ating. 

Finaily.  on  Sept.  13  of  last  year.  I  was  on 
my  way  to  the  capital  »f  ae  African  republic 
near  Angola.  Ify  iiistruatioi»  were  to  cheek 
into  a  specific  hotel  and  wait  for  a  call  from 
a  man  named  Mongo. 

On  such  asstgnmenu.  tt  is  bealthter  not  to 
linger  along  Ihe  way.  I  tunched  In  Paris,  and 
10  hours  later  arrived  m  my  African  desti- 
nation. 

With  the  exception  of  brief  forays  into 
the  hotel  swimming  pool,  I  stayed  in  my 
room  for  the  next  48  honrs.  Nft  Monge. 

Flni^y,  the  evening  ©f  Sept.  15.  the  tele- 
phone In  my  room  rang.  I  ^tnnped  about  a 
foot  out  of  my  chair. 

"This  is  Mongo."  annoonced  a  dteerabod- 
ied  voice,  "may  I  come  up?"  Indeed  be 
might. 

Mongo  was  a  brisk  young  Angolan  who 
held  the  rank  of  major  in  Savtmbts  army, 
and  ran  UNITA  s  intelligence  net  in  the  Af- 
rican republic. 

He  warned  me  to  stay  in  the  hotel  and 
keep  my  mouth  shut:  the  city  was  riddled 
with  Angolan  and  Communist  bloc  inteQi- 
gence  agents.  There  would  be  a  plane  for  me 
sometime  within  the  next  three  or  four 
days:  that  was  good  news,  sinoe  the  alterna- 
tive was  walking  several  hundred  miles  to 
reach  Savimbi. 

Time  passed  slowly.  Two  Bigfate  later, 
Mongo  called  at  last  to  say  we'd  leave  at 
dawn  the  following  itey.  I  reohecked  my 
shouklerbag  for  essentials— map*,  compass, 
flashlight,  camera,  mosquito  BK.  tape  re- 
corder, hunting  knife,  malaria  suppressant, 
antibiotics— called  my  wife  in  Maryland  (it 
took  six  hours  to  complete  the  call)  to  tell 
her  I  was  going  in.  and  grabbed  a  couple  of 
hours'  sleep. 

A  bleary-eyed  Mongo  was  waiting  for  me 
in  the  deserted  lobby  at  dawn. 

At  a  decrepit  African  hotel  in  the  native 
quarter  of  town,  we  gulped  a  cup  of  bitter 
coffee,  switched  cars  and  headed  for  the  air- 
port. 

We  turned  off  the  potholed  highway 
short  of  the  passenger  terminal.  s{>ed  across 
the  apron  and  screeched  to  a  halt  beside  a 
venerable  DC-4.  There  was  a  small  metal 
ladder  md  a  knotted  rope  hanging  from  its 
open  hatch. 

The  46-year-old  plane  was  hot  as  an  oven. 
The  interior  was  stripped  down,  but  four 
seats  iiae  been  fixed  in  Uie  rear,  a  Jumble  of 
freight  was  piled  forward.  There  were  small 
holes  in  the  fuselage.  No  toilet.  The  emer- 
gency exists  were  marked  in  Danish:  This 
was  a  plane  that  had  been  around. 

Two  shirtsleeved  wMte  men  were  in  the 
cockpit,  checking  the  instrument  panel. 
Oblivious  to  the  smell  of  gasoitne.  both  were 
smokbig.  The  pilot  satd  tfae  plane  belonged 
to  him,  and  that  he  would  get  (35,000  from 
Savimbi  for  the  illegal  Sight  into  Angola. 

I  slept  fitfully,  dreambig  of  home.  Seven 
hours  later,  we  chaaged  ooorae  abruptly  and 
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dropped  to  1.500  feet.  Prom  the  position  of 
the  tun.  I  could  tell  we  were  flying  west. 
Into  Angolan  air  space.  The  old  DC-4.  its 
throttles  wide  open,  was  shuddering  as  it 
chased  its  shadow  across  waterless  country 
the  color  of  a  lion's  pelt.  While  trying  to 
appear  nonchalant.  I  kept  eyeing  the  sky 
for  UIGs. 

Suddenly  there  was  the  scar  of  a  dirt  air- 
strip beneath  us.  We  circled  the  strip  twice. 
waMUng  our  wingtips  as  a  recognition 
signal.  Then  we  went  into  a  steep  landing 
approada. 

"Here  goes  nothing."  I  thought,  crossing 
nyseU. 

We  braked  to  a  stop  and  Mongo  pushed 
oi»««  the  hatch.  There  were  Africans  be- 
neath us — some  in  uniform,  some  not- 
waving  their  Kalashnikov  automatic  rifles 
and  smiling  up  at  us.  As  the  engines 
coughed  twice  and  died,  I  could  hear  Afri- 
can women  trilling  a  chant  of  welcome. 

I  had  made  it  to  Jonas  Savlmbi's  guerrilla 
kingdom,  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  world 
where  free  men  were  engaged  In  combat 
against  Russians.  East  Germans  and  their 
Cuban  surrogates.  And,  as  the  DC-4's  pilot 
gave  the  thumbs  up  signal,  cranked  his  en- 
gtnes  and  took  off  into  the  sunset.  I  felt 
very  much  alone.  I  had  a  feeling  I  was  going 
to  earn  my  writer's  fee. 

[Ftom  the  SouUi  Bend  Tribune.  Feb.  27. 
1981] 

It's  a  Hard  Vox  fob  Angola's  GuxFanxAs 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

LocuA.  Angola.- At  the  bush  airstrip  in 
guerrilla-held  southeastern  Angola,  where 
my  chartered  plane  had  left  me,  I  was  met 
by  Maj.  Jean  Bock. 

Bock,  a  terrier  of  a  man  scarcely  five  feet 
tall,  was  missing  his  left  forearm,  a  some- 
what inauspicious  omen  in  an  African  who 
described  himself  as  a  demolition  expert.  In 
remarkably  good  English,  he  welcomed  me 
to  that  third  of  this  West  African  republic 
wrested  from  the  Luanda  government  and 
its  20.000  Cuban  troops  by  Jonas  Savlmbi's 
UNITA  fighting  men. 

As  we  Jolted  along  in  a  captured  East 
German  Star  truck  over  a  dirt  track  that 
was  little  more  than  a  game  trail,  be  ex- 
plained the  local  situation  to  me: 

The  46-year-old  Savimbi,  who'd  fought 
Portuguese  colonialists  for  a  decade  and 
since  1975  has  waged  war  against  the  C:om- 
munist  regime  the  United  States  does  not 
recognize,  was  far  away:  but  I  would  certain- 
ly meet  him  during  my  stay.  Most  of 
Cuando-CXibango  province  was  in  UNITA 
hands,  but  there  was  likely  to  be  a  major 
guerrilla  attack  soon  on  the  town  of  Ma- 
vinga,  70  miles  to  the  north. 

Heavy  fighting  was  going  on  along  the 
length  of  the  Benguela  railroad,  from  Zaire 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  it  would  take  me 
a  month's  march  to  reach  the  railroad.  The 
Cubans,  who  had  sustained  3.000  casualties 
in  the  early  years  of  the  fighting,  now  con- 
fined thonselves  largely  to  the  big  cities. 

At  a  UNITA  roadblock,  our  truck  lurched 
to  a  stop  in  one  of  the  clouds  of  dust  that 
was  to  be  my  constant  companion  for  the 
next  two  weeks.  Ahead,  in  a  grove  of  leafless 
thorn  trees.  I  could  see  the  flickering  flames 
of  tarofaes. 

These  were  held  by  African  women  and 
childreB  who.  on  our  disembarkation  from 
the  truck,  broke  into  a  long,  repetitious 
song  of  welcome  for  the  stranger  who  had 
oome  to  them  from  so  far  away.  In  the 
preliterate  society  that  much  of  rural 
Aagola  still  is,  dopite  400  years  of  Portu- 
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guese  rule,  songs  and  poetry  take  the  place 
of  newspapers,  books  and  radio  broadcasts. 
The  singing  of  women  and  children  in  the 
cmmps,  and  of  Savimbi's  guerrillas  on  the 
march,  was  always  with  me  in  the  days  that 
followed. 

Bock  led  me  down  the  ranks  of  singing 
women  to  a  square  grass  hut  set  by  itself  in 
the  grove  of  trees. 

"This  will  be  your  home  while  we're 
here."  he  explained.  'There's  a  latrine 
behind  it.  Be  careful  where  you  step:  There 
are  snakes.  Salome  will  bring  you  a  canteen 
of  water,  a  lantern  and  food  if  you're 
hungry.  You  must  be  tired,  so  we'll  talk  to- 
morrow." 

My  12-foot  square  hut.  which  was  con- 
structed without  benefit  of  a  single  nail,  was 
made  of  bundles  of  reeds  and  grass  lashed 
to  wooden  poles  with  strips  of  bark.  It  con- 
tained a  large  bed.  a  table  and  two  benches, 
made  of  the  same  materials  and  dug  into 
the  sandy  soil. 

On  the  bed  was  a  rough  blue  blanket  to 
supplement  the  blanket  and  r>oncho  I'd 
brought  with  me.  As  I  was  to  discover  in  the 
days  to  come,  these  cool  and  airy  huts  are 
the  perfect  architectural  response  to  a  cli- 
mate that  is  hot  and  dry.  with  daytime  tem- 
peratures seldom  falling  below  90  degrees 
(yet  it  could  be  bitterly  cold  in  the  predawn 
hours). 

Where  there  is  no  electricity,  one  lives  by 
the  cycle  of  the  sun.  I  awoke  at  dawn  to  the 
melodious  sound  of  the  laughter  of  African 
women,  and  the  smell  of  wood  smoke.  Soon 
Salome— a  middle-aged  woman  with  a  shy 
smile— was  at  the  doorless  entry  to  my  hut 
with  a  mug  of  sugared  but  milkless  tea  (we 
never  had  coffee)  and  a  plate  of  surprisingly 
tasty  fried  dough.  As  she  swept  the  dirt 
floor  of  the  hut  with  a  bundle  of  twigs,  she 
explained  that  her  three  assistants  would 
wash  and  sew  for  me,  and  that  I  should  ask 
if  there  was  anything  I  wanted. 

To  be  the  guest  of  guerrillas  is.  in  a  sense, 
to  be  their  prisoner.  I  was  dependent  upon 
them  for  food,  water  and  transport.  When  I 
walked  around  the  camp,  an  armed  guard 
followed  me.  If  I  wanted  to  talk  to  Major 
Bock,  a  runner  was  sent  for  him.  I  could  not 
leave  Angola  untU  they  were  ready  to  let  me 
go.  My  safeguard  was  the  fact  that  their  in- 
terest was  parallel  to  mine:  to  get  me  out  of 
Angola  alive  so  I  could  tell  their  story. 

Whether  in  camp  or  on  the  march,  we 
were  never  hungry.  But  tlurst  was  our  con- 
stant companion.  In  the  bush  of  Cuando- 
Cubango,  there  are  few  rivers  or  streams. 
Water  from  the  swamps,  often  black  as 
coffee,  we  flavored  with  the  juice  of  the  pas- 
sion fruit. 

On  the  move,  we  traveled  either  by  truck 
or  on  foot,  over  traUs  hacked  out  of  the 
bush.  So  rough  are  these  trails  that  vehicles 
average  no  more  than  eight  mph.  With  us 
went  the  African  women,  most  of  them  the 
wives  of  UNITA  guerrillas.  At  night,  if  there 
was  a  camp  nearby,  we  slept  in  huts;  other- 
wise, we  slept  under  shelter-halves  or  scraps 
of  canvas.  The  earth,  broken  with  a  ma- 
chete and  covered  with  grass,  served  as  our 
bed. 

Discipline  was  strict,  and  there  was  no 
drunkeimess.  Cigarettes  were  in  short 
supply,  but  morale  seemed  high;  the  men 
sang  as  they  marched,  praise-songs  of  Sa- 
vimbi.  recitations  of  their  victories  and 
chants  derisory  of  the  Marxist  government 
of  Ekluardo  dos  Santos  and  his  Cuban  sup- 
porters. 

The  days  faded  into  one  another.  And 
then  one  morning  a  smiling  Major  Bock 
brought  the  good  news:  UNITA  guerrillas 
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were  ready  to  attack  the  town  of  Mavinga, 
one  of  the  last  government  strongholds  in 
(Tuando-Cubango,  and  we  were  to  join  them. 
Within  an  hour,  we  had  broken  camp  and 
were  on  our  w»y.  The  days  of  waiting  were 
over. 

[Prom  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  Mar.  3, 
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Angola's  Savimbi  Forck  To  Bk  Reckonkd 

With 

(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

Mavinga.  Angola.— Fernando  Augusto  de 
Sllva  Pigueiredo,  the  commandant  of  Ma- 
vinga, never  knew  what  hit  him. 

De  Silve  Pigueiredo,  an  Angolanbom  Por- 
tuguese leftist,  realized,  of  course,  that  his 
position  was  exposed.  EUu-ller  in  1980.  Jonas 
Savimbi's  anti-Communist  UNITA  (Union 
for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola)  guer- 
rillas had  overrun  the  nearby  towns  of 
Luengue  and  Rivungo:  indeed,  half  the 
1,100  government  troops  under  his  com- 
mand were  the  survivors  of  those  garrisons. 

What  the  commandant  did  not  know,  as 
witnessed  by  the  fact  he  did  not  bothered  to 
lay  minefields  or  string  barbed  wire  around 
his  entrenchments,  was  that  three  regular 
battalions  of  Savimbi's  forces— 1,400  men— 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Antoine  Ri- 
n&lto,  had  been  moving  into  position  around 
Mavinga  since  early  in  September. 

Antoine  had  with  him  batteries  of  82  mm. 
mortars.  Chinese  bazookas,  American  75 
nun.  recoilless  cannons  and  two  captured 
Russian  "Stalin  Organs"  (multiple  123  mm. 
rocket  lanchers).  Special  five-man  UNITA 
reconnaisance  teams,  dressed  in  captured 
government  leopard-spot  dungarees,  had  in- 
filtrated Mavinga  and  returned  with  the  lo- 
cation of  every  gun  position  in  the  town. 

Rinalto  waited  until  the  big  Russian  An- 
tonov  transport  plane  had  made  its  weekly 
Mavinga  run,  resupplying  the  garrison  with 
everything  from  soap  to  SAM  missiles. 

Then,  at  5  a.m.  on  Sept.  19.  Rinalto  blew 
his  whistle  and  the  UNITA  gunners  un- 
leashed a  devastating  400-round  barrage. 
The  Communist  guns  replied,  but  were  soon 
knocked  out.  Under  the  cover  of  a  final 
salvo  of  shells  and  rockets,  the  three 
UNITA  battalions  charged  Mavinga's  en- 
trenchment. 

A  few  of  the  government  troops  fought 
bravely,  but  the  settlement's  800  civilians, 
fleeing  down  the  bed  of  the  C^ubia  River, 
were  soon  followed  by  the  bulk  of  the  garri- 
son. Most  of  them  fled  in  such  a  hurry  they 
left  their  boots  behind. 

When  I  entered  Mavinga  with  support 
troops  hours  after  the  assault,  ammunition 
was  stiU  exploding  in  burning  buildings. 
Stray  dogs  were  howling  mournfully  for 
their  departed  masters.  Vultures  wheeled 
high  overhead,  eyeing  the  bloating  bodies  of 
the  60  government  dead. 

The  four  UNITA  dead  and  27  wounded 
had  been  removed  from  the  battlefield. 
Away  to  the  west,  in  the  direction  of  govern- 
ment-held Ctilto  Cuanavale,  one  could  hear 
the  popping  of  small  arms  as  Antoine 's 
troops  finished  off  those  survivors  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  remnant  of  the  fleeing 
garrison. 

"Many  will  die  on  the  way,"  said  Antoine. 
"It's  a  lOO-mile  walk,  and  they  have  no 
water.  All  the  wounded  will  die  because  the 
Cubans  dare  not  bring  in  helicopters  to  pick 
them  up." 

The  booty  of  Mavinga,  by  guerrilla  stand- 
ards, was  a  rich  haul:  14  14.7  mm.  dual  pur- 
pose ack-ack  guns,  five  82  mm.  mortars,  five 
SAM-7  missiles,  more  than  300  rifles.  12 
trucks,  thousands  of  rounds  of  ammunition 
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and  tons  of  food,  medicine,  clothing  and 
equipment.  Almost  enough  to  equip  a  full 
battalion  of  Savimbi's  guerrillas. 

Mavinga  was.  to  put  it  mildly,  no  Stalin- 
grad. But  its  fall  was  indicative  of  a  new 
strength  on  Savimbi's  part.  While  his  troops 
still  lack  the  anti-tank  and  anti-aircraft 
guns  necessary  to  seize  and  hold  major  pop- 
ulation centers,  his  16,000  regular  troops 
and  5,000  militia  are  more  than  a  match  for 
the  government's  forces  in  the  bush  and 
small  towns. 

Even  the  20.000  Cuban  troops.  3,000  East 
Germans  and  1.500  Russians,  having  sus- 
tained some  3,000  casualties  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Angolan  fighting,  now  confine 
themselves  largely  to  the  big  cities,  where 
they  are  harassed  by  the  46-year-old  Savim- 
bi's urban  guerrillas. 

That  is  no  small  accomplishment  for  a  na- 
tionalist movement  that,  by  the  end  of  1975, 
deprived  of  American  and  South  African 
help,  had  to  abandon  all  Angola's  popula- 
tion centers  to  the  Communists  and  pull 
back  into  the  bush. 

In  the  main.  Savimbi  has  accomplished 
this  on  his  own.  The  few  million  doUars  In 
American  help  he  received  in  1975  was  cut 
off  the  following  year  with  the  passage  of 
the  Clark  amendment,  an  unprecedented 
self-denying  ordinance  that  had  the  effect 
of  turning  Angola  over  to  the  Russians. 

Savimbi  gets  some  money  from  the  dia- 
monds and  ivory  in  the  third  of  Angola 
under  UNITA  control.  Other  funds  come 
from  conservative  African  and  oil-rich  Arab 
states,  which  have  no  wish  to  see  the  Rus- 
sians entrenched  on  the  flank  of  the  tanker 
route  from  the  Persian  Gulf  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Western  Europe  and 
America. 

A  few  UNITA  officers,  like  Savimbi  him- 
self, have  been  trained  in  Communist 
China.  A  handful  were  trained  by  the  South 
Africans.  But  the  great  majority  receive 
their  instruction  in  Morocco,  whose  conserv- 
ative monarch.  King  Hassan  II,  himself  is 
fighting  a  war  against  Algerian-based  (and 
Libyan-financed)  Polisario  insurgents. 

UNITA  agents,  traveling  on  diplomatic 
passports  provided  by  friendly  African  na- 
tions (Savimbi  paid  incognito  visits  to  a . 
dozen  such  states  in  1980).  shuttle  between 
Paris  and  Peking,  Rome  and  Bonn,  London 
and  Washington,  in  search  of  understanding 
and  support. 

Savimbi  asserts  that  with  such  support  he 
could  turn  Angola  into  a  Vietnam  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Cuban  surrogates.  And 
he  could  be  right:  The  war,  which  is  costing 
Moscow  $1.6  million  a  day,  is  being  fought 
(in  contrast  to  the  conflict  in  Afghanistan) 
far  from  the  locus  of  Russian  power.  Neigh- 
boring Zaire.  2iambia  and  South  African-ad- 
ministered Namibia  could  provide  supply 
routes  and  sanctuaries  for  Savimbi's  guerril- 
las if  encouraged  by  Washington. 

The  prospects  are  that,  with  or  without 
American  aid,  Savimbi  wUl  keep  on  fighting. 
After  all,  he's  been  doing  just  that  for  more 
than  14  years.  And  as  the  ruins  of  Mavinga 
testify,  he  has  once  again  become  a  force  to 
be  reckoned  with. 

(Prom  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  Mar.  3, 

1981] 

Savhibi  Oiters  Wcst  Second  Chamcs  hi 

Angola 

(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

Mncusso,  Angola.— After  a  spine-Jolting, 

three-day  truck  ride  through  the  bush,  I 

caught  up  with  Jonas  Savimbi  at  a  training 

camp  just  north  of  the  Cuito  River  in  the 
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rough  tsetse   fly  country  of  southeastern 
Angola. 

The  46-year-old  anti-Communist  guerrilla 
leader  was  addressing  a  500-man  battalion 
of  his  UNITA  forces  that  had  finished  its 
training  and  was  about  to  go  into  action 
against  the  troops  of  Angola's  Marxist  gov- 
ernment and  its  Cuban  allies. 

Physically,  Savimbi  Is  an  impressive  man, 
barrel-chested  and  narrow-hipped,  clear 
eyed,  with  teeth  that  are  large,  white  and 
very  even.  Standing  just  under  six  feet, 
which  is  tall  for  an  Ovimbundu,  he  has  a 
broad  nose,  skin  the  sheen  of  well-rubbed 
ebony  and  a  curly,  black  beard.  He  walks  on 
the  balls  of  his  feet,  like  a  black  panther 
stalking  its  prey. 

Savimbi.  who  speaks  rapid,  unaccented 
English,  was  dressed  like  the  soldier  he  is: 
camouflage  trousers  tucked  into  combat 
boots,  short-sleeved  khaki  shirt  adorned 
with  green  epaulets  bearing  the  three  stars 
of  a  lieutenant  general,  green  beret.  On  his 
left  hip,  the  grip  reversed,  was  a  .38  revolv- 
er to  his  right  thigh  was  strapped  a  hunting 
knife. 

Jonas  Savimbi  by  any  standards  is  an  ef- 
fective and  unusual  nationsJist  leader,  in 
that  he  believes  in  fighting  rather  than 
talking.  Bom  in  Munhango  in  central 
Angola  on  Aug.  3,  1934,  Savimbi  is  the  son 
of  a  railroad  stationmaster  who  was  convert- 
ed to  Christianity  by  an  American  mission- 
ary. 

As  a  young  man,  studying  medicine  in 
Portugal  (which  ruled  Angola  for  400  years 
until  1975).  Savimbi  joined  Holden  Rober- 
to's National  Pront  for  the  Liberation  of 
Angola  (FNLA).  Harrassed  by  the  Portu- 
guese secret  police,  Savimbi  fled  to  Switzer- 
land, where  he  completed  his  studies,  earn- 
ing a  doctorate  in  political  science.  In  1962, 
he  became  Roberto's  "foreign  minister." 

In  1964.  as  he  explained  to  me  later  that 
evening,  Savimbi  left  the  PNLA  "because  I 
wanted  to  fight  for  Angola's  freedom,  not 
just  talk  about  it  in  Europe  and  America." 

Virtually  unarmed.  Savimbi's  followers  at- 
tacked Portuguese  police  posts  with  bows 
and  arrows,  capturing  the  weapons  they 
needed  for  battle.  Gradually  support  grew 
for  the  new  movement. 

For  10  years  UNITA  troops  fought  the 
Portuguese  army,  clashing  occasionally  with 
lO'LA  and  PNLA  units.  In  1974,  with  an 
anti-war  government  installed  in  Lisbon,  Sa- 
vimbi, Roberto  and  Marxist  Agostino  Neto 
agreed  to  share  cabinet  porifolios  equally 
among  them,  and  to  hold  elections  when  the 
Portuguese  withdrew  in  November  of  1975. 

But  the  MPLA,  which  was  (and  is)  led  by 
mixed-blood  Marxists  and  hen<%  has  little 
tribal  support,  soon  broke  the  accord,  at- 
tacking MPLA  and  FNLA  forces  with  the 
help  of  Castro's  troops  using  sophisticated 
Russian  weapons. 

Roberto's  forces  were  driven  back  into 
Zaire,  he  went  into  French  exile  and  his 
movement  quickly  collapsed.  But  Savimbi. 
while  unable  to  hold  major  population  cen- 
ters in  the  face  of  Cuban  tsinks  and  East 
German-piloted  MiGs,  pulled  back  into  the 
bush,  switching  from  conventional  to  guer- 
rilla warfare. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  fighting 
against  the  Cubans  (who  sustained  an  esti- 
mated 3.000  casualties),  Savimbi  had  been 
assisted  by  a  column  of  1,200  South  African 
troops  from  Namibia.  But  when  the  West- 
em  powers  withdrew  their  diplomatic  sup- 
port. South  Africa  puUed  out  its  troops, 
which  Cuba  did  not.  At  the  same  time,  the 
U.S.  Congress,  still  in  a  state  of  shock  after 
the  fall  of  Saigon  earlier  in  the  year,  cut  off 
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all  aid  to  Roberto  and  Savimbi.  an  ill-ad- 
vised move  that  President  Gerald  Ford 
aptly  described  as  "a  deep  tragedy"  and  an 
"abdication  of  responsibility." 

That  UNITA  did  not  coUapse  like  the 
FNLA  is  a  tribute  both  to  Savimbi's  charis- 
matic leadership  and  to  the  underlying 
strength  of  his  movement.  Gradually,  with 
a  little  assistance  from  conservative  African 
and  Arab  states,  Savimbi  forced  regular  bat- 
talions and  went  to  the  offensive. 

But  without  guaranteed  access  to  a  flow 
of  more  sophisticated  anti-aircraft  weapons. 
Savimbi  cannot  hope  to  rout  the  25,000 
Cubans.  3.000  East  Germans  and  1,500  Rus- 
sians who  prop  up  the  MPLA  regime,  which 
the  U.S.  does  not  recognize. 

During  his  election  campaign,  Ronald 
Reagan  cited  Savimbi's  anti-Communist 
movement  as  the  sort  of  group  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  supporting.  But  with  El 
Salvador  apparently  selected  by  the  admin- 
istration as  the  first  place  to  test  Soviet  and 
Cuban  intentions,  it  is  not  yet  clear  how 
soon  and  in  what  way  the  President's  sym- 
pathies will  be  translated  into  policy. 

Savimbi.  when  we  talked  in  the  days  that 
followed,  made  no  secret  of  his  contempt  for 
past  American  policy  toward  Africa. 

"The  makers  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's African  policy  thought  America's 
prestige  in  Africa  was  high.  It  is  not:  it  is 
low.  AU  the  applause  has  been  coming  from 
those  who  are  not  your  friends.  Your 
friends— the  Senghors,  Hassans,  Mois  and 
Houphouets— all  fear  you  may  drop  them  as 
quickly  as  you  have  dropped  some  of  your 
other  friends." 

It  certainly  can  be  argued  that  the  1975 
Western  backdown  in  Angola,  distant  from 
either  the  Soviet  Union  or  Cuba,  convinced 
the  Kremlin  the  U.S.  would  not  respond  to 
Communist  aggression  anjrwhere.  and  that 
this,  coupled  with  the  debacle  in  Iran,  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  Cuban  adventurism  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

With  Savimbi  in  the  field  and  Reagan  in 
the  White  House,  the  West  has  a  second 
chance  now  in  Angola.  But  as  I  shook  hands 
with  Savimbi  and  boarded  the  blacked-out 
plane  that  was  to  fly  me  out  of  UNTTA-held 
territory,  I  was  by  no  means  sure  there  was 
enough  boldness  in  Washington  to  seize  the 
opportunity  bought  for  us  with  the  blood  of 
men  willing  to  fight  to  be  free.* 
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on  a  30-acre  site,  adjacent  to  the  com- 
pany's existing  complex  in  the  Hun- 
tington. N.Y.  area.  The  company  also 
expects  to  add  a  significant  number  of 
technical  personnel,  at  all  levels,  to  its 
current  staff  •  *  *  Workers  that  will 
support  the  people  are  already  in- 
volved in  the  project. 

Mr.  Si>ealcer.  at  a  time  when  unem- 
ployment is  far  too  high.  I  am  happy 
that  new  jobs  will  be  created  on  Long 
Island  in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. These  are  not  make  work  jobs, 
but  productive  positions,  which  wiU 
help  strengthen  the  U.S.  military 
whUe  boosting  the  economy  of  Hun- 
tington. Suffolk  Coimty  and  Long 
Island.* 


TELEPHONICS  CREATES  JOBS 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  a  Long 
Island  corporation.  Telephonies  of 
Huntington,  has  been  awarded  a  new 
contract  of  at  least  $100  million  by  the 
IBM  Corp.  for  work  on  a  U.S.  Navy 
project.  The  first  segment  of  the  con- 
tract, which  extends  through  1986,  is 
worth  over  $16  million  and  will  be 
used  in  the  production  of  avionics  sys- 
tems for  the  U.S.  Navy's  new  Seahawk 
helicopter. 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  award. 
Telephonies  expects  to  supplement  it's 
existing  plant  capacity  with  another 
140,000  square  feet.  It  is  expected  the 
new  production  facility  will  be  put  up 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  an- 
cient adage  has  it  that  "the  more 
things  change,  the  more  they  remain 
the  same."  This  could  not  have  been 
demonstrated  more  convincingly  than 
it  was  by  the  continuing  relevance  of 
an  article  recently  sent  to  me  by  a  con- 
stituent, Oilbert  C.  Nourse  of  Monroe, 
N.Y.  Mr.  Nourse  wrote: 

I  am  a  collector  of  trivia  and  for  some 
reason  I  kept  a  copy  of  the  1936  Reader's 
Digest.  President  Reagan  has  announced  a 
program  to  control  the  Government  bu- 
reaucracy—others have  tried.  The  enclosed 
article  from  the  1936  January  Reader's 
Digest  might  be  of  interest  even  though  it  is 
45  years  old.  As  the  saying  goes,  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  Book  of  Ec- 
clesiastes  says  there  is  a  time  and  place  for 
everything— but  that  was  long  before  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  was  developed. 

The  article  Mr.  Nourse  sent  me  was 
condensed  from  the  December  1935 
Coimtry  Oentleman.  Entitled  "They 
Never  Die,"  by  Senator  Bennett 
Champ  Clark  of  Missouri,  it  decries 
the  growth  of.  inter  alia,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  had  at 
that  time  reached  a  spending  level  of 
$300,000,000.  Now.  of  course,  that  De- 
partment spends  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars, the  difference  being  due  only  in 
part  to  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  car- 
ries on  many  useful  activities  that  are 
essential  to  modem  American  life.  I 
am  a  friend  of  the  Oovemment  em- 
ployee, who  often  serves  at  a  financial 
sacrifice  to  preserve  the  public  order, 
safety,  and  welfare.  But  the  pendulum 
has  swung  a  bit  too  far  toward  big  gov- 
ernment, and  I  intend  to  assist  the  ad- 
ministration's effort  to  make  some 
prudent  cutbacks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  article 
by  Senator  Clark  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  so  that  nniy  col- 
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leagues  can  see  just  how  far  we  have 
progressed  since  1935. 

Thky  Nbvct  Dii 
(By  Bennett  Champ  Clark) 
Some  years  ago  a  veteran  member  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  retlrin*  from 
that  body  after  18  years'  service  to  become 
governor  of  a  great  sUte.  sag^y  remarked 
that  the  secret  of  his  success  had  been 
never  to  vote  for  a  tax  or  against  an  appro- 
priation. Sadly  enough,  this  viewpoint,  not 
quite  so  blatantly  expressed,  pervades  the 
executive  departments  of  our  Oovemment. 
is  quite  prevalent  in  the  legislative  branch, 
and  has  assisted  mightily  in  building  up 
what,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  is  called 
"Bureaucracy." 

Bureaucracy  is  sUte  and  local  as  well  as 
Federal.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  vast  organi 
zation  of  administrative  officials  of  every 
category,  who.  once  on  the  public  payroll, 
devote  their  efforts,  rarely  in  urUson  but 
always  persistently,  to  increasing  the  public 
expenditure.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  never 
created  a  government  department,  commis- 
sion or  bureau  which  did  not  immediately 
start  in  to  multiply  itself  by  discovering  new 
fields  for  its  regulatory  or  inquisitorial  au- 
thority over  the  ordinary  citizen— and  new 
necessities  for  increased  personnel  and 
greater  appropriations.  Very  few  of  the  new 
jobs  created  are  ever  abolished;  and  when 
they  are  abolished,  two  or  three  new  Jobs 
are  created  in  their  places. 

Although  a  part  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  the  bureaucracr  is 
something  apart  from  the  President.  K  Is  a 
permanent,  aggressive  force.  And  in  the 
matter  of  reducing  Its  numbers  or  doing 
away  with  its  activities.  Presidents  have 
found  themselves  as  helpless  as  Congress. 

Some  of  these  bureaus  are  of  mushroom 
growth  like  the  NRA  and  the  AAA.  Others 
have  been  of  slower  growth.  like  the  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture  which  started  m.  1539 
as  a  modest  bureau  with  an  appropriation  of 
Sl.OOO  to  collect  agricultural  sUtistics. 
Today  its  annual  appropriations  for  ordi- 
nary activities,  exclusive  of  the  AAA,  run 
close  to  *300.000.000  and  it  comprises  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  divisions  and  bwireaus 
within  itself.  One  of  these,  the  Office  of  So 
llcitor  of  the  Oe(>artffient  of  AgrieuituM.  is 
among  the  most  powerful  offices  in  the 
Oovemment.  employing  scores  of  lawyers, 
clerks  and  investigators.  Astonishingly.  It 
was  never  created  by  Congress  at  aU.  bat 
like  Topsy  has  pitt  growed'-from  a  thou- 
sand-doUar  item  tor  a  law  derk  slipped  toto 
an  appropriation  biU  back  in  the  BO'S. 

These  bureaus  have  one  chAracterlstle  in 
common.  They  never  die.  Liet  a  boccan  be 
once  established,  let  it  go  throagH  Its 
normal  growth  for  a  brief  period,  let  t»  get 
Its  personnel  well  fixed  upon  the  payroll, 
and  the  task  of  ending  it  is  appallteis. 

After  the  NRA  had  been  dectered  unoon- 
stitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  CDn«r»«s 
authorized  its  continuance  in  "niere  skele 
ton  form"  for  the  collection  of  inlormatiGii 
Two  months  later  this  skeleton  was  still  etn 
ploying  nearly  5.000  persons,  with  a  payroll 
of  nearly  a  million  dollars  of  the  taxpayers 
money  a  month. 

And  despite  the  fact  that  the  WRA  had 
originally  been  llmtted  by  law  to  two  years, 
a  fact  known  to  every  employee  from  the 
start,  a  demand  went  up  as  a  matter  of  right 
that  employes  laid  off  by  the  NRA  should 
be  taken  care  of  in  other  Ooven»R«nt  agen- 
cies. In  addition,  officials  of  the  WRA 
promptly  came  to  Congress  with  a  scheme 
for  its  resurrection  in  a  slightly  different 
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form,  and  lobbied  actively— and  will  contin- 
ue to  lobby— for  its  pckssage. 

The  bulwarks  of  bureacracy  are  a  power- 
ful and  active  lobby  and  an  enormous 
engine  of  propaganda,  supported  by  the  tax 
payers'  money. 

There  has  for  many  years  been  a  law 
agalrwt  using  directly  or  indirectly  any  part 
of  any  appropriation  to  pay  for  any  person- 
al service  (which  of  course  Includes  sala- 
ries), advertisement,  telegram,  telephone, 
letter,  printed  or  Written  matter,  or  other 
device,  intended  to  influence  a  member  of 
Congress.  Exception  Is  made  for  recommen- 
dations to  Congress  through  proper  chan- 
nels. 

This  salutary  statute  has  been  flagrantly 
disregarded.  Today  nearly  every  branch  of 
every  departmant  naaintains  a  publicity  de- 
partment of  its  owB  ostensibly  for  making 
information  of  governmental  activities  con- 
venient to  the  pubiio,  but  more  largely  used 
to  create  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  their 
pet  legislative  measvres.  Tons  of  literature 
are  sent  out,  hundrrds  of  hours  of  radio 
time  are  consumed,  multitudinous  speaking 
tours  of  the  country  made. 

As  for  their  personal  lobbying,  the  corri- 
dors of  the  Capitol  are  thronged  almost  as 
much  by  officeholders  as  by  office  seekers- 
each  trying  to  get  something  for  himself  or 
his  department 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  that 
there  is  coordination  between  the  activities 
of  bureaucracy.  Par  from  it.  Innumerable 
instances  might  be  cltod  of  bureaus,  depart- 
ments and  administxations  spending  the 
taxpayers'  money  ia  pursuit  of  divergent  or 
even  conflicting  ainM.  One  perennial  row  is 
between  the  Reclamation  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  iHterlor  and  the  Biological 
Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  former  is  attempting  to  reclaim  arid  or 
unusable  lands  for  cultivation;  the  latter  is 
trying  to  restore  ta  water  certain  ancient 
nesting  plates  for  toigratory  birds  in  order 
that  the  speeies  may  not  be  extinguished.  In 
their  latest  battle,  over  the  bitter  protest  of 
the  Biological  Survey  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice hisisted  Oft  drairting  a  large  lake  in  a 
western  state  on  the  ground  that  is  would 
furnish  rich  wheat  land— to  find,  after  large 
expenditure  in  draining,  that  all  the  lake 
bed  with  the  exceplton  of  the  edges  consist- 
ed of  peat,  which  aneedlly  took  fire  and  has 
been  afire  ever  siaoe. 

While  the  AAA  and  other  agencies  are 
taxing  the  coasumen  of  the  United  States 
vast  sums  to  retire  laud  from  cultivation,  on 
the  theory  that  this  wfll  help  the  deplorable 
farm  situation,  the  Reclamation  Service 
strides  sturdily  ahead  bringing  new  Isuid 
into  cultivation  to  wring  from  the  soil  prod- 
ucts to  replace  those  retired  by  the  AAA. 
And  in  so  doing  it  Is  only  perfoTMlng  its 
plain  duties  undsr  ttac  law. 

President  Cootktae  on«e  said:  Of  all 
forms  of  gover»nief»t,  those  administered  by 
bureaus  are  about  the  least  satisfactory. 
Being  irresponsible.  t**y  become  autocratic. 
Unless  bureauisracy  is  constantly  resisted  it 
breaks  down  representative  government  and 
overwhelms  democracy." 

Por  instance,  the  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  reach  down  to  regulate  the  smallest  and 
most  insignificant  transaction  in  the  most 
Inaccessible  village  in  the  nation.  Some 
clerli  in  Washington  is  to  determine  the 
prtce  for  pressing  a  padr  of  pants  in  Bluebell 
VaUey.  Nevada.  Far  b«  It  remembered  that 
when  such  powers  are  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, he  canaot  parferm  them.  He  turns 
then  over  to  an  adwinlrtrator.  who  turns 
them  over  to  a  dev^ty  administrator,  who 
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turns  them  over  to  a  division  chief,  who 
turns  them  over  to  a  subdivision  chief,  who 
turns  them  over  to  some  clerk. 

Now  the  clerk  will  Ije  as  thoroughly 
imbued  with  his  bureaucratic  authority  as 
the  administrator  himself,  and  so  he  pro- 
ceeds with  gusto  to  pass  on  the  lives  and 
well-being  of  our  people. 

Who  is  to  blame?  Well,  the  Executive  is  to 
blame  (and  when  I  say  Executive  I  mean  a 
long  line  of  Presidents  and  their  advisers) 
for  always  boring  in  for  new  powers.  And 
Congress  is  to  blame  for  meekly  yielding, 
and  for  occasionally  creating  or  expanding 
agencies  of  its  own. 

Congress  is  also  to  blame  for  its  supine- 
ness  Ijefore  the  forces  of  propaganda.  Every 
time  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  or  curtail  an 
agency.  Congress  is  bombarded  by  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  everyone  on  the 
payroll,  and  even  more  so  by  the  special 
beneficiaries  of  that  agency's  activities. 
Then,  of  course,  we  have  the  pressure  of  the 
great  forces  of  organized  propaganda,  the 
farm  organizations,  the  manufacturers'  or- 
ganizations, etc.,  etc.,  each  of  which  has  its 
pet  agencies  in  the  bureaucracy. 

The  remedy?  There  is  no  remedy  until  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  awaken  to  a 
factor  which  contributes  so  greatly  to  the 
intolerable  tax  burden  and  enforce  their 
wiU  for  reform.  And  even  then,  with  the 
country  thoroughly  aroused,  it  will  be  a  gi- 
gantic task  for  any  group  of  elective  offi- 
cials to  rout  the  entrenched  forces  of  bu- 
reaucracy.* 


BOB  MICHEL  SUGGESTS  FREE 
WORLD  TALKS 


HON.  TRENT  LOH 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVKS 

Thursday,  March  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  year 
ago,  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
leader  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
House,  Bob  Michel,  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  called  for  a  "conference  of 
the  industrial  democracies.  '  Recently, 
columnist  Bob  Wiedrich  of  the  Chica- 
go Tribune  has  written  about  that 
speech  and  it  is  clear  to  me  that  what 
Bob  Michel  said  over  a  year  ago  is  as 
true  today  as  it  was  then.  In  tribute  to 
the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  our  good 
friend  and  colleague,  I  Insert  in  the 
Record,  "Michel  Suggests  Free  World 
Talks"  by  Bob  Wiedrich,  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  March  18.  1981: 

Michel  Sugcbsts  Free  World  Talks 
(By  Bob  Wiedrich) 

Since  World  War  II,  the  Soviets  have 
forged  a  captive  alliance  that  holds  nearly 
half  of  Europe  in  its  grip. 

They  have  buUt  a  powerful  military  ma- 
chine. They  have  expanded  their  political 
impact  throughout  the  world.  By  wUe, 
treachery,  subversion,  and  lies,  they  have 
made  their  influence  felt  in  many  Third 
World  countries. 

When  the  Western  democracies  have  been 
confronted  by  political  or  economic  adversi- 
ty, the  Russians  have  done  their  best  to 
turn  developing  or  underdeveloped  nations 
against  the  major  powers. 

At  the  same  time,  they  have  enjoyed  the 
domestic  benefits  from  detente  by  turning  it 
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into  a  one-way  street  not  readily  apparent 
to  gullible  lovers  of  peace  at  any  price. 

They  have  committed  aggression,  either 
with  their  own  forces,  as  in  Afghanistan,  or 
through  surrogates,  as  in  El  Salvador. 

And  the  democracies,  for  the  most  part, 
have  sat  on  their  hands,  powerless  or  un- 
willing to  counter  Soviet  moves  that  threat- 
en them,  except  to  appeal  for  relief  to  the 
United  Nations  through  its  largely  power- 
less machinery. 

When  OPEC  threatened,  the  West  was 
unprepared.  It  was  equally  caught  off  bal- 
ance by  the  Islamic  revival.  The  Soviets 
took  advantage  in  both  instances  because  of 
lethargic  Western  reflexes. 

That  is  why  Rep.  Robert  H.  Michel  of 
Peoria,  the  House  Republican  leader,  is  re- 
newing his  year-old  call  for  a  conference  of 
industriaJized  democracies,  so  that  future 
responses  to  Soviet  threats  will  be  well 
thought  out  and  swift. 

He  is  taking  to  heart  Benjamin  Franklin's 
admonition  to  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  "Well,  gentlemen,  we 
had  better  all  hang  together  or  most  as- 
suredly we  will  all  hang  separately." 

It  is  a  compelling  thesis  and  one  at  least 
worth  entertaining. 

According  to  Michel,  such  now  aging  in- 
ternational mechanisms  as  the  UN,  Eurojie- 
an  Common  Market,  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  and  other  collective  security 
agencies  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  useful- 
ness. 

They  all  suffer  limitations  from  their  ori- 
gins and  purposes,  he  said.  So,  something 
new  is  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
mutual  safety  of  the  industrial  democracies 
in  the  next  20  years  and  more. 

"I  suggest  that  we  form  a  conference  of 
the  industrialized  democracies  in  a  loosely 
knit  fashion  that  would  not  bring  about  the 
formulation  of  staff,  a  headquarters,  and 
regular  meetings  in  a  formal  setting," 
Michel  said. 

"There  are,  in  my  opinion,  far  too  many 
tightly  structured  international  organiza 
tions  in  existence  today.  What  I  have  in 
mind  is  simply  a  conduit  for  continual  and 
swift  communication  among  the  free,  indus- 
trialized nations  and  a  means  of  better  co- 
ordinating their  positions." 

Michel  said  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
OPEC  nations  are  not  the  greatest  ol>stacle 
to  the  creation  of  such  an  organization. 
Rather,  it  is  the  refusal  of  the  industrialized 
democracies  to  realize  the  time  has  long 
passed  when  a  nation  could  go  its  own  way 
and  stiU  have  a  chance  to  survive  modem 
day  threats. 

Many  American  allies,  he  charged,  are 
living  in  a  dream  world  in  which  they  still 
can  do  business  as  usual  with  the  Soviets, 
despite  the  Afghanistan  invasion. 

Instead  of  supporting  the  United  States  in 
its  lead  role  as  a  defender  of  free  world  Per- 
sian Gulf  interests,  they  have  resorted  to 
"discreet  silence,"  he  charged. 

"Prance  says  she  does  not  want  to  lose  the 
special  trade  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,"  Michel  said.  "West  Germany  wants 
to  pursue  the  policies  of  ostpolitik. 

"But  what  will  their  trade  policies  and 
their  ostpolitik  be  worth  when  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  combination  of  military- 
economic  pressure  all  over  the  world,  iso- 
lates the  Western  nations  and  picks  them 
off,  one  by  one?" 

As  a  prelude  to  convening  such  a  confer- 
ence, Michel  suggests  that  the  U.S.  must 
reassert  itself  with  the  strength,  determina- 
tion, and  commitment  of  a  world  leader. 

Then— and  then  only— will  the  Western 
democracies  be  capable  of  framing  a  strat- 
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egy  for  shared  responsibility  and  mutual 
protection  against  communist  threats. 

As  an  agenda  for  periodic  meetings, 
Michel  suggests  these  four  major  issues; 

The  condition  of  the  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  military  capabilities  of  member 
nations. 

Current  threats  to  the  economic  stability, 
political  freedom,  and  desire  for  peace  of 
the  free  world. 

Devising  ways  to  effectively  conununicate 
the  philosophy  of  freedom  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Reviewing  scientific  discoveries,  social 
movements,  and  demographic  changes  that 
might  affect  security  or  self-interests. 

Had  there  been  such  an  organization 
seven  years  ago,  the  industrial  nations 
might  have  heen  able  to  more  quickly  for- 
mulate policy  toward  OPEC  demands, 
Michel  said.  There  might  also  have  been  a 
joint  trade  policy  with  which  to  respond  to 
Soviet  aggression,  such  as  in  Afghanistan.* 


CONDO  CONVERSIONS  AFFECT 
CHILDREN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP  hew  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
connection  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce.  Consumer,  and  Monetary 
Affairs'  investigation  into  the  impact 
of  Federal  programs  and  activities  on 
the  conversion  of  rental  housing  to 
condominium  and  cooperative  owner- 
ship, I  have  become  aware  of  problems 
arising  from  these  conversions  all 
across  the  country  and  in  every  age 
and  racial  group.  Many  people  ad- 
versely affected  are  elderly,  low-  or 
moderate-income  residents.  Increas- 
ingly, however.  I  am  learning  of  ad- 
verse impacts  of  conversions  on  the 
young  and  on  racial  minorities.  I  am 
submitting  for  the  record  a  statement 
sent  to  me  by  the  executive  director  of 
the  Fair  Housing  for  Children  Coali- 
tion in  Santa  Monica.  Calif.  In  the 
statement.  Ms.  Dora  Ashford  describes 
how  black  families  were  displaced 
from  their  houses  in  Culver  City, 
Calif.,  because  of  a  conversion  they 
could  not  afford.  Whites  replaced 
them.  Other  examples  in  Tarzana  and 
the  city  of  Carson  in  California  are 
cited  of  many  people  displaced  by  the 
nightmare  of  conversion. 
Ms.  Ashford's  statement  follows: 
Statement  op  Fair  Hodsirc  por  Children 

Coalition 
Dora  Ashford  does  state; 

1.  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Fair 
Housing  for  Children  Coalition  and  have 
worked  in  the  area  of  housing  discrimina- 
tion against  families  with  children  for  the 
past  five  years.  In  this  capacity.  I  have  seen 
the  devastation  that  conversions  wreak  on 
low  and  moderate  income  renters,  especially 
families  with  children. 

2.  As  an  example,  in  1978  our  Coalition 
was  involved  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  whole- 
sale eviction  of  hundreds  of  renter  families 
in  Culver  City,  California.  Approximately 
90%  of  the  families  were  Black:  most  could 
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not  afford  to  purchase  the  $60,000  condos 
which  previously  rented  for  $330  a  month. 
Most  families  could  not  find  housing  in 
Culver  City  because  the  vacancy  rate  was 
below  1%.  They  were  uprooted  and  their 
children  had  to  leave  their  friends  and 
schools.  Racial  discrimination  was  suspected 
when  it  was  discovered  that  even  those 
Black  families  who  wanted  to  buy  were 
given  different  financial  information  than 
White  families.  After  the  conversion,  the 
majority  of  residents  were  White. 

3.  Another  example  of  how  extensively 
conversions  reduce  housing  opportunities 
was  compiled  by  the  Tara  Village  Tenants 
Association.  Tarzana,  California.  Their 
survey  of  their  community  showed  that  over 
1.000  apartment  conversions  in  process. 
That's  1,000  lost  apartmenU  in  just  one 
smaU  area  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  Tenants  Association  has  been  fighting 
the  conversion  because  over  85%  of  the  ten- 
ants would  be  unable  to  purchase  their 
units. 

4.  One  final  example  of  the  difficulties  en- 
coimtered  by  victims  of  condominium  con- 
versions is  from  the  City  of  Carson.  Califor- 
nia. The  city  established  a  special  project  to 
relocate  153  families  displaced  by  a  condo- 
minium conversion.  (The  families  could  not 
afford  to  purchase  the  $60,000  condos.) 
With  professional  help  from  housing  ex- 
perts and  several  thousand  dollars  each  in 
relocation  funds  from  the  converter,  it  still 
took  over  10  months  to  relocate  these  fami- 
lies—and many  did  not  find  comparable 
units. 

5.  It  is  a  myth  that  conversions  help  ten- 
ants to  achieve  the  dream  of  home  owner- 
ship. Conversions  are  a  nightmare  for  most 
tenants  and  result  in  massive  upheavals.  No 
tenants  dream  of  conversions.  That  is  left 
for  those  who  profit  enormously  from  this 
gold-mine  approach  to  housing.  No  new 
units  are  provided  and  the  converter  can 
take  the  money  and  run  to  the  next  conver- 
sion. 

6.  Assurances  are  necessary  that  condo- 
minium conversions  will  not  continue  to 
take  housing  away  from  good  tenants  who 
have  [laid  their  rent  faithfully  and  helped 
their  landlord  buy  the  apartment  building 
in  the  first  place. 

Executed  on  BSarch  13,  1981.  at  Los  Ange- 
les, California. 

I  declare  under  penalty  of  perjury  that 
the  foregoing  is  true  and  correct.* 


FORMER  CONGRESSMAN 
GEORGE  OUTLAND  DIED 


HON.  BOBBE  FIEDLER 

OPCALIPORNIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESERTATTVES 

Thursdcy,  March  19,  1981 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  inform  the  House  that  one  of 
our  former  colleagues  George  Outland 
passed  away  on  March  2.  Congressman 
Outland  served  the  citizens  of  Califor- 
nia in  the  78th  and  79th  Congresses. 
He  was  txtm  in  Santa  Paula.  Calif.,  on 
October  8,  1906.  Congressman  Outland 
attended  public  schools  in  Whittier, 
Calif.  He  received  his  B.A.  degree  from 
Whittier  CoUege  in  1928.  his  MJL 
degree  from  Harvard  in  1929.  and  his 
Ph.  D.  in  1937.  He  also  attended  for  a 
time  the  University  of  Southern  Call- 
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fomia  in  Los  Angeles.  Congressman 
Outland  served  as  assistant  director  of 
boys'  work  at  Denison  House  in 
Boston  and  at  Neighborhood  House  in 
Los  Angeles.  He  was  supervisor  of 
boys'  welfare  for  the  Federal  Tran- 
sient Service  of  Southern  California. 
Later  Congressman  Outland  served  as 
director  of  New  Haven.  Conn.,  Com- 
munity College  and  an  instructor  at 
Yale  University,  Santa  Barbara  State 
College,  and  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley.  After  serving  in  the 
House,  Congressman  Outland  lived  in 
San  Francisco.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
sending  our  sincere  condolences  to 
former  Congressman  Outland's 
family.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AMENDING  THE  FOREIGN 
CORRUPT  PRACTICES  ACT 


INCREASED  JUDGESHIPS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NrW  JERSEY 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  would  author- 
ize 35  permanent  and  9  temporary  po- 
sitions for  the  U.S.  district  courts  and 
the  circuit  courts  of  appeals. 

Eleven  permanent  and  three  tempo- 
rary positions  would  be  allotted  among 
8  of  the  11  judicial  circuits.  Twenty- 
four  permanent  and  six  temporary  po- 
sitions would  be  distributed  among  25 
of  the  95  Federal  judicial  districts. 

In  asking  for  this  increase,  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  said  that  it  had  care- 
fuUy  screened  requests  for  additional 
judgeships  and  is  seeking  only  those 
necessary  to  continue  to  serve  the 
public  adequately. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  promise  full  and  fair 
consideration  of  this  request.  I  want  to 
stress,  however,  that  I  have  yet  to  be 
convinced  that  continuing  growth  of 
the  Federal  court  system  is  the  wisest 
way  in  the  long  run  to  address  the 
problem  of  overloaded  courts.  Expan- 
sion has  not  and  will  not  of  itself  cure 
the  overload.  The  new  judges  soon 
become  buried  under  backlogs.  In  ad- 
dition, I  fear  constant  enlargement 
will  create  a  large  bureaucracy  and 
win  make  recruitment  of  highly  quali- 
fied persons  more  difficult. 

Additional  mechanisms  to  comple- 
ment the  Federal  courts  must  be 
found.  We  have  attempted  in  the  past 
to  find  these  ways,  and  we  will  contin- 
ue to  do  so  in  this  Congress. 

Let  me  say.  finally,  that  my  misgiv- 
ings about  judicial  expansion  are  not 
new  or  partisan.  In  our  report  on  the 
omnibus  judgeship  bill  of  1978.  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  expressed  senti- 
ments and  concerns  similar  to  those  I 
state  here  today.* 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  passage  of  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  in  1977,  American 
businessmen  overseas  have  been 
forced  to  abandon  markets  and  walk 
away  from  contracts.  European  and 
Asian  competitors  have  been  only  too 
happy  to  fill  the  void,  since  they  are 
not  bound  by  similar  laws.  Clearly  this 
is  a  situation  which  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected. It  is  time  for  Congress  to  take 
a  close  look  at  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  (PCPA)  and  to  remedy 
those  provisions  which  have  caused  in- 
terpretive and  enforcement  problems, 
while  preserving  the  prohibition  of 
bribery  of  foreign  officials  in  order  to 
obtain  business. 

I  have  recently  introduced  H.R. 
2530,  the  Business  Accounting  and 
Foreign  Trade  Simplification  Act, 
which  will  provide  a  number  of  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  statute  without 
compromising  the  original  intent  of 
the  act.  Joining  me  as  cosponsors  of 
this  bill  are  Congressmen  Collins  of 
Texas,  Brown  of  Ohio,  LaFalce,  Alex- 
ander, and  RoussELOT. 

THE  PROBLEM 

In  a  report  issued  earlier  this  month, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  was 
highly  critical  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  FCPA.  The 
report  agrees  with  industry  that  the 
United  States  is  losing  business  abroad 
because  of  this  statute.  Among  the 
major  findings  was  that  ambiguity  and 
uncertainty  associated  with  the  anti- 
bribery  provisions  make  compliance 
difficult  and  costly.  Added  to  the 
growing  confusion  is  the  controversy 
over  accounting  standards  and  the 
degree  of  precision  required  by  them. 
About  55  percent  of  the  companies  re- 
sponding to  a  GAO  survey  believed 
that  the  costs  of  the  new  accounting 
standards  outweighed  the  benefits.  It 
should  be  noted  that  all  domestic  busi- 
nesses are  required  to  comply  with  the 
accounting  provisions  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  doing  business 
abroad. 

The  Carter  administration  charac- 
terized the  FCPA  as  a  leading  export 
disincentive.  In  September  1980,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Office  of  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
pointed  out  that  the  FCPA— 

Caused  companies  to  withdraw  from 
joint  ventures  for  fear  they  would  be 
held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their 
foreign  partners. 

Forced  companies  to  incur  substan- 
tial legal  and  investigative  costs  to 
check  the  backgroimds  of  their  sales 
agents  abroad. 
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Resulted  in  lost  contracts  simply  be- 
cause of  the  time  needed  to  investigate 
sales  agents  and  institute  safeguards, 
and 

Caused  companies  to  withdraw  from 
existing  markets  and  to  decline  to 
enter  new  markets. 

While  Government  regulators  in- 
dulge in  hair-splitting  arguments 
about  whether  a  remittance  is  a  com- 
mission, a  security  deposit,  or  a  grease 
payment,  U.S.  businesses  are  losing 
foreign  contracts  and  the  jobs  that  go 
with  them.  Hardest  hit  are  the  labor- 
intensive  construction  industries,  com- 
merical  aircraft  companies,  and  the 
telecommunication  equipment  indus- 
try. But  every  sector  of  the  economy 
has  been  hurt  because  so  many  Ameri- 
can jobs  depend  on  foreign  trade. 

business  accomtting  and  foreign  trade 
simplification  act 

This  bill  would  continue  the  present 
prohibition  of  bribery  of  foreign  qffi- 
cials,  which  would  be  punishable  by 
both  criminal  and  civil  penalties.  It 
would  eliminate  many  of  the  statute's 
present  ambiguities  and  would  allow 
guidelines  for  compliance  to  be  pro- 
vided to  U.S.  companies.  The  Justice 
Department  would  be  the  sole  enforc- 
er of  the  corrupt  practices  provisions, 
while  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  would  administer  the  ac- 
counting standards  provisions.  A  more 
detailed  summary  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions follows  these  remarks. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  an  article  in  the 
March  16,  1981,  issue  of  Time  which 
provides  detailed  information  about 
problems  under  the  present  statute. 
The  article  appears  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  these  remarks.  In  addition, 
I  refer  Members  to  the  very  helpful 
and  informative  GAO  report  entitled 
"Impact  of  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  on  U.S.  Business,"  AFMC-81-34. 
March  4,  1981.  I  am  sure  all  Members 
would  find  this  worthwhile  reading. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  take  steps 
to  remedy  the  export  disincentives 
caused  by  the  FCPA.  This  bUl  will  pro- 
vide precision,  clarity,  and  simplicity 
so  that  businesses  will  know  what  they 
can  and  cannot  do  both  here  and 
abroad  and  will  increase  American  ex- 
ports and  jobs.  I  urge  the  early  review 
of  the  FCPA  and  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

A  summary  of  the  bill  and  the  Time 
article  follow: 

Business  Accounting  and  Foreign  Trade 
Simplification  Act— H.R.  2530 

major  provisions 

Changes  the  name  of  the  F\)reign  Corrupt 
Practices  to  the  Business  Accounting  and 
Foreign  Trade  Simplification  Act.  This  is  a 
more  accurate  description  of  what  the  law  Is 
all  about.  (Sec.  3). 

Accounting  provisions  of  the  law  would  be 
in  conformance  with  Generally  Accepted 
Accounting  Principles  (GAAP)  Instead  of 
the  ambiguous  and  overly  detailed  standard 
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that  now  exists.  The  new  standard  would  be 
subject  to  cost/benefit  criteria. 

In  addition,  violation  of  the  record-keep- 
ing and  accounting  controls  provision  would 
occur  only  If  it  was  knowing  and  willful. 
(Sec.  4  and  6(a». 

Jurisdiction  for  antlbribery  enforcement 
would  be  transferred  from  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  (Sec.  5(a)). 

Rewrite  of  Sec.  104,  prohibition  against 
bribery  of  foreign  officials  so  as  to  clarify 
what  is  permitted  and  what  is  not.  (Sec.  5 
(b». 

Clarification  of  antlbribery  provisions,  to 
exclude  customary  gifts,  routine  business 
expenses  and  conduct  lawful  in  foreign 
countries.  (Sec.  6(b)). 

This  Act  would  be  the  exclusive  substan- 
tive statute  governing  overseas  bribery. 
(Sec.  7). 

Department  of  Justice  actions  to  assist 
with  compliance  would  Include  guidelines 
describing  specific  types  of  conduct  which 
would  be  permissible.  Following  these  guide- 
lines would  create  a  rebuttable  presimiptlon 
of  compliance  with  the  Act.  (Sec.  8). 

Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  support- 
ing bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements  on 
international  business  practices  so  that  com- 
petitive disadvantages  against  U.S.  business- 
men would  be  eliminated.  (Sec.  10). 

[From  Time.  Mar.  16.  1981] 

(By  Christopher  Byron) 
Big  Profits  in  Big  Bribery 

At  a  table  in  Mexico  City's  Camino  Real 
Hotel,  a  foreign  businessman  and  a  middle- 
ranking  government  official  are  talking  qui- 
etly in  a  comer.  Midway  through  the  con- 
versation, the  foreigner  casually  places  an 
envelope  on  a  chair  next  to  him.  When  the 
foreigner  rises  to  leave,  the  envelope  re- 
mains behind.  The  government  official  slips 
It  Into  his  coat  pocket  a  few  minutes  later 
and  departs. 

That  is  the  way  all  too  much  of  the 
world's  most  important  business  is  done 
these  days.  From  the  shrewdly  sophisticated 
kickback  schemes  of  the  Middle  East  and 
Latin  Amerir*.  to  the  virtual  Mafia-style 
and  shakedowns  of  sub-Saharan  Africa  and 
Indonesia,  the  universal  game  of  bribery  in 
the  pursuit  of  profit  goes  on  and  on. 

Is  this  a  game  that  U.S.  businessmen 
should  be  allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to 
play?  Or  should  they  instead  be  compelled 
to  wash  their  hands  of  it  entirely,  leaving 
the  spoils  to  competitors  in  other  lands? 
Those  are  some  of  the  difficult  questions 
that  were  addressed  last  week  when  the 
General  Accounting  Office  released  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  impact  on  American  busi- 
ness of  the  1977  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act. 

The  act  sprang  from  the  nation's  Water- 
gate-era revulsion  at  the  global  bribery  ex- 
cesses of  such  well-known  American  compa- 
nies as  Lockheed,  Northrop  and  Gulf  Oil. 
During  the  mid-1970s  those  companies,  and 
others,  made  headlines  almost  weekly  as 
sensational  disclosures  surfaced  about  their 
roles  in  paying  megabuck  bribes  to  high  for- 
eign officials  to  clinch  deals. 

In  an  effort  to  stop  such  corruption,  rev- 
elations of  which  rocked  the  government  of 
Takeo  Miki  in  Japan  and  disgraced  Prince 
Bemhard  in  The  Netherlands,  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  made  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  pay  bribes  of  any  sort  to  foreign  of- 
ficials to  secure  or  retain  business  abroad. 
Punishment  could  t>e  a  prison  sentence  of 
up  to  five  years  and  fines  of  as  much  as 
$10,000  for  individuals  and  $1  million  for 
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corporations.  The  legislation  also  set  up  ac- 
counting procedures  designed  to  make  it  vir- 
tually Impossible  for  companies  to  disguse 
such  "sensitive  payments"  or  to  hid  them 
elsewhere  in  the  corporate  books. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  passage  of 
the  1977  act  has  made  U.S.  businessmen 
think  twice  about  bribing  abroad.  At  Lock- 
heed Corp..  whose  very  name  was  synony- 
mous with  payoffs  and  freebies  for  foreign 
officials  In  the  1970s,  the  company  now  no 
longer  picks  up  even  hotel  bills  for  custom- 
ers visiting  its  California  headquarters  for 
contract  talks. 

By  contrast,  "caution"  to  some  U.S.  com- 
panies simply  means  figuring  out  clever  new 
bribery  schemes  that  are  harder  to  spot. 
One  way  is  to  join  up  with  a  foreign  compa- 
ny that  is  not  prohibited  from  making  the 
necessary  payments,  and  let  it  do  the  dirty 
work  instead. 

The  major  problem  of  any  law  on  bribery 
is  that  in  much  of  the  less-developed  world 
what  some  Westerners  might  regard  as  com- 
mercial corruption  of  government  and  busi- 
ness has  always  been  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
escapable fact  of  everyday  life.  The  stylized 
arrangements  for  giving  and  taking  pay- 
ments are  often  perfectly  normal  and  legal 
under  local  law  and  custom. 

Nevertheless,  foreign  officials  usually 
design  schemes  to  hide  the  transactions  as 
much  as  possible,  since  few.  if  any.  are  will- 
ing publicly  to  admit  taking  the  payoff. 
Likewise,  foreign  businessmen  are  equally 
queasy  about  being  discovered  offering  the 
gift  In  the  first  place. 

One  reason  for  the  generalized  embarrass- 
ment is  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  funds 
involved.  In  recent  years,  the  worldwide  ex- 
plosion of  oil  prices  has  sent  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  cascading  Into  some  of  the 
poorest  nations  on  earth.  These  countries 
have  set  out  on  instant-industrialization 
programs  and  often  spend  money  as  quickly 
as  it  is  earned. 

The  typical  major  case  of  bribery  involves 
a  large  project  in  an  industry  that  is  highly 
competitive,  but  with  little  significant  dif- 
ference among  the  products.  The  size  of  the 
project  allows  both  parties  to  hide  the 
payoff  in  the  price  without  undue  notice. 
The  number  of  competitors  means  that  the 
seller  and  the  buyer  can  more  easily  bargain 
for  deals.  These  conditions,  for  example,  are 
found  in  contracts  for  the  sale  of  telecom- 
munications equipment  or  aircraft  and  for 
most  construction  programs.  Says  Jules 
Kroll,  a  New  York-based  consultant  on 
white-collar  crime:  "If  there's  only  one  or 
two  companies  bidding  on  a  deal,  it  might 
go  down  very  straight.  But  If  you've  eight 
buyers  who  car.  do  it,  then  people  are  going 
to  get  creative." 

The  Persian  Gulf  has  now  become  a 
romper  room  of  business  corruption.  In 
Saudi  Arabia,  a  key  government  minister  is 
widely  reported  to  have  collected  upwards 
of,  $500  billion  in  "commission  fees"  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  business  ventures  in 
the  past  year  alone.  To  do  business  In  Saudi 
Arabia,  it  is  essential  to  be  connected,  via  an 
agent  or  middleman,  to  a  member  of  the 
royal  family,  which  controls  not  just  the 
government  but  business  as  well.  Says  a  vet- 
eran U.S.  businessman  blimtly.  "Everyone 
needs  a  prince."  Finding  one  is  not  hard: 
there  are  5.000  princes  in  the  royal  family  in 
this  underpopulated  nation  of  6  million. 

Bribery  in  that  part  of  the  world,  though, 
can  still  be  a  complicated  affair.  According 
to  a  Justice  Department  complaint,  in  1976 
two  U.S.  businessmen.  Roy  Carver  and  R. 
Eugene  HoUey.  coowners  of  a  tax  haven  oil 
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company  In  the  Caribbean,  allegedly  paid 
the  Oil  Minister  of  Qatar  a  bribe  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  exploration  rights  in  that  country. 
But  when  the  lease  expired,  a  new  minister 
had  taken  over  and  he  refused  to  renew  it. 
The  indignant  oilmen  thereupon  protested 
to  the  local  American  ambassador,  who  in- 
formed the  Justice  Department.  The  de- 
partment in  turn  obtained  a  federal  court 
injunction  in  1979  preventing  the  men  from 
violating  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  which 
was  by  then  U.S.  law. 

Bflndful  of  the  spreading  Islamic  disgust 
at  the  sort  of  corruption  that  helped  topple 
the  Shah  of  Iran  two  years  ago.  the  Saudi 
regime  has  recently  begun  a  well-publicized 
clean-up  drive.  The  campaign,  though,  is 
largely  cosmetic:  payoffs  continue  un- 
checked. One  method  is  fifty-fifty  partner- 
ship arrangements  between  foreign  compa- 
nies and  Saudi  locals.  Complains  a  Dutch  in- 
dustrialist: "It's  all  very  well  arranged,  with 
profit-sharing  arrangements  set  up  for  this 
purpose.  But  it  is  still  bribery." 

In  the  developing  nations  of  Africa,  for- 
eign visitors  have  been  l>estowing  gifts  on 
local  potentates  since  time  l>egan.  Nothing 
much  has  changed  except  the  value  of  the 
trinkets,  which  these  days  are  more  likely  to 
be  yachts  and  sports  cars  than  t>eadE  and 
mirrors.  In  many  sul>-Saharan  nations,  a  fa- 
vorite scheme  is  to  create  a  lucrative  job  in 
a  project  for  an  official's  relatives  or 
friends.  For  years  the  British-based  Lonrho 
Ltd.  trading  house  kept  its  Kenyan  oper- 
ations running  smoottily  with  President 
Jomo  Kenyatta's  son-in-law  as  its  head. 
When  KenyatU  died  in  1978.  that  connec- 
tion no  longer  counted  for  much.  Complains 
a  foreign  businessman  in  Nairobi:  "Now 
there  is  a  whole  new  set  of  people  to  deal 
with— and  they  all  are  asking  for  far  more 
money." 

In  Latin  America  corruption  is  pandemic 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
Bribing  in  Mexico  is  handled  with  the  styl- 
ized flair  of  a  Latin  seduction,  beginning 
with  dinner  at  an  expensive  restaurant  like 
La  Hacienda  de  ios  Morales,  and  climaxing 
with  a  weekend  Jet-jaunt  to  PunU  Cancun 
or  Acapulco.  The  target  of  such  lavish  hos- 
pitality is  most  often  the  head  of  purchas- 
ing in  one  of  the  Mexican  government's 
state  ministries,  who  oversees  procurement 
and  importing. 

In  BrazU  britiery  is  often  not  Just  figura- 
tively but  literally  a  matter  of  seduction. 
Says  a  top  West  German  businessman 
there:  "Lavish  entertainments  with 
women— that  is  very  effective."  In  the 
booming  industrial  megalopolis  of  Sao 
Paulo,  a  favorite  spot  to  nurse  along  a  deal 
is  La  Licome,  a  discreetly  mirrored  night- 
club with  a  striptease  show,  where  call  girls 
cost  $120  a  night,  and  foreign  businessmen 
pick  up  the  tab. 

By  contrast,  love  objects  in  Argentina  run 
more  toward  postimpressionist  paintings 
from  pricey  Buenos  Aires  galleries  like  Wil- 
denstein.  or  Jewelry  selected  by  government 
officials  for  their  wives  from  a  famed  Jewel- 
ry shop  like  Ricciardi.  a  favorite  haunt  of 
the  late  EvlU  PerOn.  Those  bills  too.  of 
course,  are  paid  by  the  deal-hungry  busi- 
nessmen. 

For  really  big  South  American  deals,  one 
Italian-based  construction  company  is  build- 
ing an  entire  luxury  real  estate  development 
on  Uruguay's  Punta  del  Este  coastline.  Yel 
none  of  the  development  is  so  far  for  sale  to 
the  public:  instead.  ploU  are  being  doled  out 
like  candy  drops  to  favored  Latin-American 
officials. 
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Leading  European  electric  companies  re- 
portedly paid  as  much  as  $140  million  In 
payoffs  and  kickbacks  to  win  a  share  of  the 
business  in  the  construction  of  the  (10  bil- 
hon  Itaipu  Dam  that  is  being  built  Jointly 
by  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  Reports  a  U.S.  busi- 
ness executive  who  watched  the  bidding 
unfold:  The  European  managers  had  un- 
limited authority.  They  paid  cash  into  half 
a  doeen  Swiss  bank  accounts,  and  the  money 
trickled  down." 

While  the  goal  of  bribery  is  the  same  in 
Asia,  the  style  is  often  very  different.  In 
Malaysia,  aspiring  foreign  businessmen 
reward  government  officials  by  making  use 
of  the  Malaysian  mania  for  gambling.  A 
common  approach  is  to  invite  a  minister  or 
government  official  for  an  afternoon  of  golf, 
bet  heavily  and  then  spend  the  next  three 
hours  swatting  the  ball  into  sand  traps.  An 
only  slightly  more  straightforward  method 
is  to  get  into  an  after-dinner  poker  game 
with  a  key  civil  servant  and  lose  heavily. 

In  Indonesia,  corruption  is  so  family-ori- 
ented that  in  the  early  1970s,  President  Su- 
harto's wife  Tien  was  known  as  "Mrs.  Ten 
Percent."  These  days  scandal  surrounds  one 
Haji  Achmad  Thahir.  a  drab  Indonesian 
government  employee  who  never  made  more 
than  $9,000  per  year  in  salary  in  his  life. 
But  relatives  fighting  over  his  estate  discov- 
ered him  to  have  a  bank  account  of  nearly 
$35  million.  The  Indonesian  state  oil  compa- 
ny, Pertamina.  has  charged  in  court  that 
two  German  companies,  Siemens  and 
Klockner  Industrie,  paid  Thahir  the  money 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  a 
*500  million  steel  mill  near  Djakarta. 

WhUe  the  U.S.  took  a  firm  moral  stand 
against  corruption  with  the  1977  legislation, 
the  governments  in  most  leading  West  Euro- 
pean countries  either  openly  condone  brib- 
ery or  look  the  other  way.  A  confidential 
West  German  memorandum  by  the  Federal 
Office  for  Foreign  Trade  Information  ad- 
vises companies  to  be  prepared  in  difficult 
deals  to  fork  over  as  much  as  20%  of  the 
contract  price  to  corrupt  foreign  officials. 
All  such  expenditures,  which  can  run  into 
the  millions  of  dollars  on  large  engineering 
and  construction  projects,  are  completely 
tax  deductible  as  a  necessary  cost  of  busi- 
ness. Italy  passed  a  law  in  1980  sUting  that 
payments  to  foreign  officials  to  get  business 
are  perfectly  legal  for  Italian  companies. 
France  has  no  law  at  all  on  foreign  bribery. 
Explains  the  head  of  a  medium-size  French 
company  doing  extensive  business  in  the 
Middle  East:  The  French  authorities  know 
quite  well  that  you  cannot  deal  in  those 
countries  without  payoffs." 

The  attitude  is  similar  for  leading  Asian 
exporting  countries.  In  Japan,  paying  off 
foreign  officials  to  secure  business  is  regard- 
ed as  normal.  Likewise,  in  Korea,  the  gov- 
ernment takes  the  attitude  that  business- 
men should  not  be  hamstrung  in  their  ef- 
forts to  develop  export  markets  and  get 
overseas  contracts. 

Corruption  exists,  and  probably  always 
will,  in  this  obviously  imperfect  world.  But 
should  the  U.S.  participate  in  it?  Bribery  on 
the  global  scale  that  is  now  occurring  is 
costly,  saps  political  vitality  and  can  eventu- 
ally undermine  a  people's  trust  in  govern- 
ment. The  regimes  of  the  Shah  in  Iran  or 
General  Anastasio  Somoza  in  Nicaragua  are 
testimonies  to  the  problem. 

Last  week's  GAO  study,  however,  makes 
plain  that  the  current  American  law  is  rid- 
dled with  complicating  ambiguities  and 
shortcomings.  Many  of  the  problems  arise 
from  confusion  over  what  constitutes  a 
bribe.  So-called  grease  payments,  such  as 
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fees  to  get  low-level  civil  servants  to  per- 
form their  bureaucratic  duties  of  stamping 
documents  and  processing  licenses,  are  spe- 
cifically permitted  on  the  grounds  that 
petty  corruption  Is  unavoidable  almost  any- 
where. But  there  is  a  Itwge  gray  area  be- 
tween that  sort  of  bureaucratic  paper  shuf- 
fling and  the  discretionary  authority  of 
local  officials  to  withhold  approval  for  a 
project  or  license,  and  thereby  extort  not 
$50  or  $100.  but  perhaps  $10,000  or  even 
$500,000  from  a  victimized  company. 

American  businessmen  also  complain  that 
the  complex  law  keeps  them  out  of  many 
profitable  deals.  Says  Robert  Malott.  chair- 
man of  Chicago's  FMC  Corp..  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  chemicals  and  machinery 
(1980  sales:  $3.5  bUllon):  "The  law  has 
American  export  companies  thoroughly  con- 
fused. We  simply  cannot  get  clarification  on 
what  is  legal  and  what  is  not." 

Dubbed  by  one  Wall  Street  wag  the  "Ac- 
countants' Pull  Employment  Act  of  1977," 
the  legislation  has  forced  companies  not 
only  to  beef  up  their  internal  auditing  staffs 
but  to  check  and  double-check  the  propriety 
of  even  the  most  Inconsequential  payments. 
Example:  in  Xerox's  Cairo  office,  local  staff- 
ers had  to  get  permission  from  a  senior  cor- 
porate officer  in  the  U.S.  before  they  could 
pay  $8  a  month  in  tips  to  Egyptian  telex 
and  telephone  repairmen. 

More  confusion  surrounds  a  company's  li- 
ability under  the  act  for  the  actions  of  its 
foreign  agents.  If  the  local  representative 
uses  even  a  part  of  his  commission,  as  often 
happens,  to  bribe  officials  to  keep  a  deal  on 
track,  the  act  asserts  that  the  U.S.  company 
is  responsible  if  the  executives  had  reason 
to  know  what  the  agent  was  doing.  The 
GAO  study  recommends  that  Congress  re- 
write the  law  to  give  clearer  guidance  to 
businessmen  as  to  what  they  can  and  cannot 
do  to  curry  favor  with  foreign  customers.  It 
suggests  that  Congress  repeal  the  criminal 
penalities  connected  with  the  accounting 
provisions  of  the  law  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  clear  up  the  ambigu- 
ities in  the  act's  antibribery  provisions. 

Senate  Republican  John  Chafee  of  Rhode 
Island  is  expected  to  reintroduce  a  bill  this 
week  that  would  taake  some  such  changes  in 
the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Chafee 
lauds  the  law  as  an  "important  step  toward 
the  objective  of  prohibiting  bribery  of  for- 
eign government  officials."  But  he  also  says 
that  it  is  "difficult  to  decipher,  hard  to  im- 
plement, and  its  ambiguities  have  bred  con- 
fusion." 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  already 
signaled  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  act,  and 
particularly  its  tendency  through  loose 
wording  to  cast  a  chiU  over  the  willingness 
of  U.S.  businessmen  to  push  into  foreign 
markets  and  thereby  help  boost  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

Instead  of  taking  the  politically  foolish 
position  of  calling  for  repeal  of  the  act.  and 
thus  appearing  to  be  in  favor  of  worldwide 
bribery  by  American  business,  the  Adminis- 
tration seems  to  be  Indicating,  whether  In- 
tentionally or  otherwise,  that  it  is  prepared 
to  let  enforcement  of  the  act  languish. 
Indeed,  the  President's  transition  team  on 
the  workings  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  which  shares  enforce- 
ment jurisdiction  over  the  act  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  has  recommended  decrimi- 
nalization of  bribery. 

Such  a  stance  by  the  Administration 
toward  foreign  bribery  would  itself  cause 
problems.  By  failing  to  enforce  the  act  as 
written,  the  Administration  not  only  would 
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leave  the  legislation's  ambiguities  unre- 
solved, but  would  show  a  disrespect  for  the 
law,  which  is  Itself  corrupting.  Since  the 
U.S.  has  adopted  a  moral  position  with 
regard  to  foreign  bribery,  neither  the  Ad- 
ministration nor  Congress  can  now  afford  to 
let  the  subject  wither  away  without  compro- 
mising its  principles  in  the  process. 

Mums  the  Word 

A  bribe  is  a  bribe  by  any  name— and  the 
more  euphemistic  the  name  for  it.  the 
better.  Baksheesh,  currently  in  wide  use  in 
the  Middle  East,  is  a  Persian  word  that  is 
sJso  found  in  Turkish  and  Arabic.  It  actual- 
ly means  a  tip  or  gratuity  given  by  a  boss  to 
his  underling.  The  word  was  first  used  ex- 
tensively to  mean  a  bribe  in  connection  with 
the  money  that  a  new  sultan  gave  his 
troops.  In  most  Spanish-speaking  countries, 
el  soborno  means  a  payoff,  but  in  Mexico 
payola  is  aptly  described  as  the  bite  (la  mor- 
dlda).  The  Germans  call  it  Schmiergeld 
(grease  money),  though  export  traders  usu- 
ally simply  say  N.A.  for  nuzliche  Abgabe 
(useful  contribution).  In  France,  where 
there  is  Veritas  in  the  vino,  a  payoff  is  called 
a  pot-de-vin  or  jug  of  wine.  The  Italians 
refer  to  a  bribe  as  a  bustarella  (little  enve- 
lope). Under-the-table  payments  in  East 
Africa  go  by  the  sobriquet  chai,  Swahili  for 
tea.  In  onetime  British  colonies,  the  words 
vary  widely:  a  bribe  in  Nigeria  is  called  dash, 
in  India  a  backhander.  The  popular  Japa- 
nese word  for  bribe  is  walro,  but  corruption 
is  poetically  called  kuroi  kiri,  or  black  mist.« 


NEW  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT  INTRODUCED 


HON.  L  A.  (SKIP)  BAFAUS 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  offer  with  34  of  my  col- 
leagues a  joint  resolution  calling  for 
an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion to  promote  fiscal  responsibility. 
This  resolution  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  another  somewhat  similar  meas- 
ure I  introduced  earlier  this  Congress. 

Elssentially,  this  new  resolution  is  a 
procedural  amendment;  it  sets  forth  a 
process  by  which  we  can  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  thereby  restore 
fiscal  integrity  to  our  Government. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this 
proposal  does  not  limit  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Congress  by  writing  specif- 
ic economic  policy  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. Instead,  by  requiring  a  recorded 
vote  every  time  Congress  wants  to  in- 
crease either  spending  or  taxation,  it 
insures  that  congressional  decision- 
making with  regard  to  balancing  the 
budget  is  made  responsible  to  the 
American  public. 

Key  to  this  amendment  is  the  princi- 
ple whereby  if  Congress,  for  whatever 
purpose,  intends  to  spend  money,  it 
should  and  must  have  the  funds  al- 
ready in  its  possession  with  which  to 
pay  for  the  necessary  goods  and  serv- 
ices. By  this  we  mean  to  reestablish 
the  relationship  between  Government 
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receipts  and  expenditures,  and  there- 
by eliminate  the  current  bias  toward 
raising  the  level  of  spending  and  con- 
tinued deficit  spending. 

This  amendment  does  not  prescribe 
an  absolute  limit  on  the  amount  which 
Congress  can  spend.  If  Congress  wants 
to  increase  spending  in  proportion  to 
its  revenues,  it  can,  but  only  by  a 
three-fifths  vote  of  the  Members  or,  in 
the  event  of  war,  a  majority  vote. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment, 
under  section  2,  stipulates  that  taxes 
must  not  increase  at  a  rate  greater 
than  the  growth  of  our  national 
income.  It  is  clear  that  under  our 
present  tax  structure  Congress  bene- 
fits from  the  phenomenon  known  as 
bracket  creep,  whereby  taxpayers  are 
pushed  into  higher  marginal  tax  rates 
due  to  rising  inflation.  Nevertheless, 
whether  it  is  inflation  or  real  growth 
that  causes  this  to  occur,  the  proposal 
I  am  introducing  today  aims  to  remove 
the  tendency  for  Congress  to  continue 
unstopped  these  automatic  tax  in- 
creases. If  passed,  the  amendment 
would  allow  taxes  to  increase  to  offset 
deficit  spending  only  by  a  roUcall  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Members. 

The  American  people  have  clearly 
expressed  their  support  for  efforts  to 
restore  discipline  to  the  Federal 
budget:  30  States  have  passed  legisla- 
tion urging  the  Congress  to  summon  a 
constitutional  convention  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  balanced  budget  amiendment, 
and  legislative  bodies  in  four  other 
States  have  made  similar  petitions. 

However,  I  believe  this  particular 
resolution,  which  limits  both  spending 
and  taxation,  will  work  to  bring  about 
sound,  responsible  fiscal  policy  with- 
out predetermining  precisely  what 
those  policies  will  be. 

As  this  same  amendment  is  an  out- 
growth of  a  bipartisan  consensus  in 
the  Senate  and  has  received  wide  sup- 
port from  Members  of  that  body,  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  who  are  unfamiliar  with  this 
proposal  to  give  it  every  consideration. 
I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  want  to 
join  us  in  this  effort  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
Congress  desire  for  a  balanced 
budget.* 


UMI 


LIMIT  SALES  OF  IMPORTED 
AUTOMOBILES 

HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  16  several  national  associations 
sent  the  President  a  maUgram  protest- 
ing possible  action  by  the  Government 
to  limit  sales  of  imported  automobiles. 
I  commend  the  contents  of  the  letter 
to  my  colleagues  as  an  example  of 
public  concern  for  possible  voluntary 
or  legislated  quotas. 
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[Mailgram] 
President  Ronald  Reagan, 
T?ie  WhiU  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  resolution  of 
the  current  dispute  over  automotive  trade 
policy  wUl  have  consequences  that  far  tran- 
scend any  single  Industry  or  product,  or 
even  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  any  single  country.  Many  will 
view  this  issue  as  a  test  of  the  Aministra- 
tion's  resolve  to  let  market  forces  stem  in- 
flation and  increase  productivity. 

We  recognize  the  serious  difficulties  pres- 
ently faced  by  our  domestic  automobile  in- 
dustry. However,  we  believe  that  an  objec- 
tive economic  analysis  will  show  that  auto- 
mobile Imports  are  essentially  a  symptom  of 
the  problem,  not  the  cause.  A  decision  at 
this  time  to  restrict  imports  of  automobiles 
would  not  be  a  substantial  help  to  the  do- 
mestic industry  and  could  undermine  the 
fragile  structure  of  world  trade. 

The  undersigned  organizations,  represent- 
ing various  segments  of  our  economy,  urge 
you  to  review  this  issue  with  extreme  cau- 
tion within  the  context  of  the  broad  nation- 
al interest.  Once  the  United  States  raises 
trade  barriers  as  a  special  favor  to  a  trou- 
bled industry,  other  industries  win  demand 
similar  treatment,  and  other  nations  will 
swiftly  follow  suit.  A  protectionist  response 
to  the  automobile  problem  would  jeopardize 
future  U.S.  exports,  penalize  U.S.  consum- 
ers, and.  In  general,  retard  growth  in  the 
U.S.  economy. 
Signed: 
American  Importers  Association,  Ameri- 
can Soybean  Association,  Consumers 
for  World  Trade,  Imported  Hardwood 
Products   Association.   National   Com 
Growers  Association.  National  Council 
of  Farm  Cooperatives,  National  Cus- 
toms  Brokers   &  Forwarders   Associ- 
ation.   National    Grange,    V£.    Peed 
Grains  Council.* 


DINGELL  CONDEMNS  DOE 
BUDGET  CUT  ON  ENFORCEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  12,  the  Oversight  and  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee  I  chair  on  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
conducted  a  hearing  on  the  outra- 
geous budget  cut  of  the  Department  of 
Energy's  Enforcement  Division. 

Over  the  last  5  years  this  subcom- 
mittee has  conducted  investigations 
and  held  numerous  hearings  on  the 
adequacy  of  resources  devoted  to  the 
enforcement  effort  of  the  Department 
of  ESiergy.  In  the  last  2  years,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  enforcement  effort 
has  improved  to  the  point  where  the 
special  counsel  has  alleged  over- 
charges by  the  major  oil  companies  of 
over  $10  billion.  Additional  himdreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  overcharges 
have  been  levied  against  the  nonma- 
jors.  The  Department  of  Justice  is  cur- 
rently presenting  criminal  cases  devel- 
oped by  the  Energy  Department  to 
grand  juries.  Justice  relies  heavily  on 
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DOE  auditors  and  investigators  during 
the  grand  jury  phase.  Other  criminal 
cases  are  being  pursued  in  the  courts. 
In  addition,  the  EInergy  Department  is 
in  the  final  stages  of  referring  crimi- 
nal conspiracy  cases  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment Involving  the  country's  larg- 
est oil  companies. 

In  the  face  of  this  activity,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  cutting  the 
heart  out  of  the  Energy  Department's 
enforcement  budget  effectively  grant- 
ing anmesty  to  these  price  gougers  and 
potential  criminals. 

Now  under  the  guise  of  balancing 
the  budget,  the  administration  has 
proposed  reducing  the  Department's 
enforcement  spending  by  over  $40  mil- 
lion. This  will  reduce  the  current  level 
of  about  1,300  auditors,  attorneys, 
clerical  and  administrative  personnel 
to  about  300  people  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
which  begins  in  October. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  reduction 
will  be  the  virtual  elimination  of  the 
enforcement  sections  as  an  effective 
force.  Audits  of  oil  companies  for  the 
last  2  years  are  far  from  complete. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  seen  in  this  2-year 
period  the  greatest  rise  in  oil  prices  in 
history  and,  we  expect  we  will  find  the 
largest  overcharges. 

The  DOE  has  a  number  of  oil  com- 
panies under  investigation  for  civil  and 
possible  criminal  penalties  for  partici- 
pation in  these  inline  transfers. 

What  is  the  Reagan  administration's 
response  to  this  flurry  of  law  enforce- 
ment activity— but  to  wield  their  un- 
thinking, meat  ax  budget  approach  to 
eliminate  the  budget  and  staff  that 
can  pursue  these  cases.  So  much  for 
the  much  publicized  Reagan  attack  on 
fraud  and  abuse  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Under  the  administration's  plan, 
these  audits  will  never  be  completed. 
With  the  certain  knowledge  that  time 
was  on  their  side,  companies  that  have 
been  charged  with  billions  of  dollars  in 
violations  based  on  audits  from  earlier 
years  have  no  desire  to  settle  these 
cases  as  many  have  done  in  the  past. 
Rather,  they  only  delay  with  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  their  accusers  will 
soon  be  abolished.  Moreover,  the  abili- 
ty of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
proceed  in  existing  criminal  cases 
would  also  be  imdercut  and  future  re- 
ferrals of  even  the  most  blatant  rip- 
offs  would  be  out  of  the  question.  In  a 
word,  the  Reagan  proposal  is  amnesty 
for  oil  companies. 

It  is  not  as  if  the  oil  companies  need 
the  money.  Following  the  banner  year 
of  1979,  when  the  oil  industry  enjoyed 
the  largest  increase  in  profits  in  its 
history,  the  industry  recorded  a  fur- 
ther 30-percent  increase  in  1980.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  by  the  Democratic 
Study  Group,  oil  company  profits  ac- 
counted for  a  staggering  40  percent  of 
all  the  profits  earned  by  all  U.S.  man- 
ufacturing   firms    in    1980.    In    other 
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words,  some  30  oil  companies  made 
almost  as  much  profit  as  the  9,000 
other  major  U.S.  companies.  They  did 
so  at  the  expense  of  those  9.000  com- 
panies. 

The  first  irony  in  the  administra- 
tion's plan  is  that  the  budget  cuts  are 
generally  being  touted  as  measures 
that  will  reduce  inflation.  This  as- 
sumes that  Government  spending  and 
not  rising  energy  prices  is  responsible 
for  inflation.  In  fact,  slcyroclceting 
energy  prices  have  been  the  largest 
cause  of  increased  inflation  in  the  last 
2  years.  Direct  and  indirect  energy 
costs  have  contributed  about  one-third 
to  the  total  inflation  in  consumer 
prices  in  1979  and  1980.  Put  another 
way.  but  for  the  increases  in  energy 
prices,  the  rate  of  inflation  in  the  last 
2  years  would  have  been  about  8  per- 
cent, or  roughly  the  same  level  as  in 
1978. 

The  second  irony  of  the  budget  cut 
so  far  as  the  DOE  compliance  ele- 
ments are  concerned  is  that  it  is  a 
false  economy.  DOE  audits  have  re- 
couped more  money  for  consumers 
and  the  U.S.  Treasury  than  it  cost  the 
taxpayers  to  fund  the  auditors.  Thus, 
the  proposed  budget  cuts  will  not  only 
sweep  massive  overcharges  and  possi- 
ble criminal  violations  under  the  rug. 
they  also  will  cost  consumers  money. 

Such  a  policy  is  indefensible,  fiscally 
irresponsible,  and  just  plain  wrong.* 


"THE  LAWMAKERS' 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NTW  YORK 
m  TBK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Spealcer. 
"The  Lawmakers"  is  one  of  the  most 
informative  and  yet  truly  entertaining 
programs  now  on  television.  Corre- 
spondents Linda  Wertheimer.  Paul 
Duke,  and  Cokie  Roberts  present  a 
lively,  thorough  weekly  summary  of 
congressional  issues  and  activities. 
Through  clips  of  hearings  and  debates, 
through  personal  interviews,  and 
thoughtful  analysis,  this  exceptional 
news  team  provides  a  unique  insight 
into  the  work  and  workings  of  Con- 
gress. 

With  agressiveness  and  imagination, 
the  staff  explores  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments of  important  public  policy 
issues  more  deeply  than  commercial 
television  ever  has.  "The  Lawmakers" 
is  testimony  to  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  public  television  in  providing 
critical  alternative  programing.  It  is 
bright,  it  is  fast-paced,  it  is  education- 
al, and  it  is  good— qualities  which  few 
commercial  shows  seem  to  possess. 

"The  Lawmakers"  is  made  possible 
in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting.  CPB  is 
the  primary  vehicle  for  providing  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  the  217 
radio  and  170  television  stations  that 
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currently  comprise  the  noncommercial 
broadcasting  system.  President 
Reagan  is  now  proposing  a  25-percent 
cut  in  1982  funds  for  CPB  with  addi- 
tional reductions  to  be  made  in  1983 
and  1984.  Mr.  Reagan  maintains  that 
Federal  support  has  led  public  televi- 
sion, as  well  as  many  organizations  in 
the  su-ts  and  humanities,  to  become  de- 
pendent on  public  money  rather  than 
private  contributions.  Yet.  by  reducing 
the  conwration's  budget  so  quickly, 
the  President  is  providing  no  lead  time 
for  the  development  of  private  fund- 
ing. Such  immediate  and  severe  cuts 
could  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
public  television  and  on  the  quality 
programing  it  provides. 

"The  Lawmakers"  provides  an  in- 
valuable public  service  both  to  us  as 
legislators  and  to  our  constituents. 
Through  the  discerning  presentations 
of  the  correspondents  and  the  extraor- 
dinary commentary  of  former  Con- 
gressman Otis  Pike,  this  program  man- 
ages to  convey  a  true  picture  of  the 
congressional  process. 

"The  Lawmakers"  sets  an  example 
of  excellence  which  I  believe  will,  in 
time,  help  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
television  programing  across  the 
board.  This  show  should  be  recognized 
and  praised  for  a  job  well  done.* 


DEREGULATION  OF  CONSUMER 
INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently received  a  survey  prepared  by 
the  New  York  State  Banking  Depart- 
ment on  New  York  State's  experience 
after  usury  ceilings  on  consumer  loans 
were  lifted  late  last  year.  New  York,  as 
you  recall,  had  caps  on  the  interest 
rates  that  could  be  charged  on  con- 
sumer credit.  Because  of  the  high  in- 
flation we  have  been  experiencing,  the 
State's  low  usury  ceilings  seriously  af- 
fected the  availability  of  consumer 
credit.  The  legislature  met  in  emergen- 
cy session  last  November  to  lift  the 
limits  and  allow  the  marketplace  to 
determine  the  interest  rates  and  fees 
that  would  be  charged  for  consumer 
credit. 

The  survey  shows  that.  initiaUy  at 
least,  the  roof  has  not  fallen  in  on 
New  York  State's  consumers  since  the 
usury  ceUings  were  ended.  Muriel  Sie- 
bert,  the  State  superintendent  of 
banks,  reported  that  while  interest  in- 
creased as  expected,  consumer  credit 
became  more  available  and  lending  in- 
stitutions began  to  engage  in  vigorous 
competition  on  the  interest  and  fees 
that  they  charged  for  that  credit.  The 
experience  so  far  represents  a  balance 
between  the  needs  of  lenders  and  bor- 
rowers. Let  us  hope  that  it  remains 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 


March  19,  1981 

At  this  time.  I  insert  a  summary  of 
Ms.  Siebert's  report,  released  March  4, 
1981.  in  the  Record: 

BAifKiNG  Superintendent  Releases  Report 
ON  CoNSUKER  Credit  Rates  and  Charges 
AND  ON  Deregulation  of  Certain  Interest 
Rates 

Muriel  Siebert,  New  York  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Banks,  today  released  the  Bank- 
ing E>epartment's  report  on  its  survey  of  in- 
terest rates  and  charges  on  consumer  credit. 
The  survey  was  conducted  in  order  to  devel- 
op information  on  the  initial  experience  of 
deregulation  of  consumer  credit  interest 
rates  under  the  Omnibus  Banking  Bill. 

Superintendent  Siebert  indicated  that 
there  were  three  major  findings  evident 
from  the  survey: 

1.  The  deregulation  of  interest  rates  on 
consumer  credit  has  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  those  rates  at  financial  Institutions  and 
automobile  dealers.  This  was  to  be  expected 
since  the  previously  existing  level  of  inter- 
est rate  ceilings  was  unreallsticaUy  low  and 
led  to  a  drying  up  in  the  availability  of  con- 
sumer credit  for  New  Yorkers  during  much 
of  last  year. 

2.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  avail- 
ability of  consumer  credit  as  a  number  of  fi- 
nancial institutions  which  had  previously 
placed  limits  on  their  consumer  lending 
have  actively  re-entered  the  market,  liberal- 
ized their  credit  standards  and  raised  their 
credit  line  limits.  There  was  also  some  indi- 
cation from  automobile  dealers  of  increased 
availability  of  financing  for  the  average  con- 
sumer. 

3.  Lenders  are  charging  a  wide  range  of  In- 
terest rates  and  fees,  thereby  providing  con- 
sumers with  alternative  choices  which  they 
can  take  advantage  of  by  shopping  for 
credit.  Substantial  variations  in  rates  and 
fees  on  consumer  loans  were  evident  at 
banks  in  New  York  City  and  in  each  of  the 
major  metropolitan  areas  uptstate:  Albany, 
T7tlc&.  Syracuse,  Rochester  and  Buffalo. 

Superintendent  Siebert  also  stated  that 
since  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Banking  bill, 
the  Banking  Department  has  embarked  on 
a  campaign  to  educate  the  public  about  the 
new  law  and  to  urge  that  people  shop  for 
credit.  As  part  of  this  campaign,  the  Depart- 
ment developed  a  brochure  called  "Shop- 
ping for  Credit— A  Consumer  Guide  for 
Credit  in  New  York  State  ",  of  which  more 
than  3V^  million  copies  have  been  dis- 
tributed. 

In  addition,  through  the  assistance  of  the 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of  New 
York  State,  free  bUlboard  space  has  been 
provided  throughout  the  State  with  mes- 
sages urging  consumers  to  shop  for  credit 
and  announcing  release  of  the  Department's 
brochure.  The  savings  banks  and  commer- 
cial banks  industries  have  Joined  the  out- 
door advertising  campaign  by  preparing  bill- 
board posters,  with  free  billboard  space  once 
again  being  made  available  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Associ- 
ation, with  the  theme  that  consumers 
should  shop  for  credit. 

Moreover,  the  New  York  City  Transit  Au- 
thority, as  a  public  service,  is  providing  free 
advertising  space  on  subway  cars  for  a 
three-month  period,  with  the  same  theme  as 
the  billboards. 

The  Banking  Department  has  also  submit- 
ted a  report  to  the  Legislature  recommend- 
ing further  deregulation  of  specific  interest 
rate  provisions  in  State  law  and  other  con- 
forming amendments  pursuant  to  the  action 
taken  in  the  Omnibus  Banking  Bill.« 


March  23,  1981 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  we  reach  out  to  You  in 
prayer  for  ourselves  and  those  most 
near  to  us,  thanking  You  for  Your 
presence  with  us  and  Your  nearness  to 
us  in  all  the  moments  of  life.  This  day 
we  also  extend  our  prayer  for  those 
needy  in  all  parts  of  our  world— to 
those  who  live  in  conununities  where 
crime  and  killing  persists,  to  those 
who  live  under  government  that  does 
not  allow  the  freedoms  of  choice  or  de- 
termination, to  those  in  different 
lands  who  do  not  have  the  opportuni- 
ty of  work  and  security  and  know  only 
fnistration  or  fear.  Protect  Your 
people.  O  God.  wherever  they  are.  and 
give  them  that  measure  of  hope, 
grounded  in  Your  love,  that  they  may 
know  Your  peace  and  presence.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


CONGRESS  URGED  TO  PROTECT 
ITS  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  the 
public  to  turn  out  on  a  Saturday 
morning  at  10  o'clock  for  any  real 
reason.  This  past  weekend  in  Yonkers, 
N.Y.,  I  had  asked  for  a  meeting  on  stu- 
dent aid. 

Over  400  parents  came  out  to  a 
meeting  at  10  o'clock  to  express  their 
deep  concern  over  what  is  about  to  be 
happening  if  the  Congress  gave  way  to 
the  Reagan  administration's  slashes  in 
the  student  aid  budgets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I  am  put- 
ting into  the  Record  a  letter  from 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Tech- 
nical State  University,  in  Congressman 
Johnston's  district;  a  letter  from 
Christopher  Newport  College  in  Con- 
gressman Trible's  district;  and  a  letter 
from  University  of  Wisconsin-Park- 
side.  in  Congressman  Aspin's  district. 
All  of  these  letters  point  out  the  trage- 
dy that  would  take  place  if  these  cuts 
were  allowed  to  go  through.  I  hope 


Congress  virill  vote  soon  and  protect  its 
students. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  letters  follow: 

North  Carolina  Agricultural 
AND  Technical  State  University, 

Greensboro,  N.C.,  March  9,  1981. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Peyser. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Peyser:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  February  25.  1981.  con- 
cerning the  new  Administration's  proposed 
cuts  in  the  area  of  student  assistance  pro- 
grams. It  is  assuring  to  know  that  you  and 
some  other  members  of  Congress  support 
the  student  assistance  programs  and  are 
prepared  to  initiate  action  to  sustain  these 
programs. 

This  University's  total  enrollment,  based 
on  the  Revenue  Journal,  is  5,303:  of  that 
number  74  percent  of  the  students  are  re- 
ceiving some  form  of  financial  assistance.  If 
reductions  in  the  student  assistance  pro- 
grams are  enacted.  North  Carolina  Agricul- 
tural and  Technical  State  University  will  be 
negatively  affected. 

The  ramifications  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions on  this  University  are  numerous.  The 
reduction  in  the  maximum  award  for  the 
Basic  Opportunity  Grant  and/or  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  pass  supplemental  appropri- 
ations legislation  will  render  the  University 
ineffective  in  terms  of  meeting  the  financial 
needs  of  its  students  thereby  increasing  the 
probability  that  the  University  will  experi- 
ence a  marked  decline  in  enrollment. 

Further  with  reductions  in  student  assist- 
ance programs,  many  qualified  students  will 
be  denied  access  to  higher  education  which 
may  ultimately  minimize  their  societal  con- 
tributions throughout  their  adult  lives. 

Since  it  is  recognized  that  these  reduc- 
tions will  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
higher  education  specifically  in  the  present, 
and  society  generally  in  the  future,  the  Uni- 
versity Community  at  North  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  State  University  is 
willing  to  join  you  and  your  colleagues  in 
your  efforts. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Cleon  F.  Thompson,  Jr.. 

Acting  Chancellor. 

Christopher  Newport  College. 
Newport  News,  Vo.,  March  6,  1981. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Peyser, 

U.S.    House    of    Representatives,     Connon 
House    Office    Building,     Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  F>eyser:  In  response  to 
your  request  of  February  27,  1981  asking  for 
my  assistance  in  supporting  the  continu- 
ation of  the  student  assistance  programs  I 
am  happy  to  help  in  any  way  I  can. 

As  an  index  of  my  concern  on  ttiis  matter, 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  letters  to  Congress- 
men Daschle,  Trible,  Natcher,  Schmitt, 
Whitehurst  and  Warner  on  the  Veterans 
Cost  of  Instruction  Payments  program. 


Please  let  me  know,  specifically,  what  I 
can  do  to  further  this  cause. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Anderson, 

PretidenL 

Christopher  Newport  College. 

Newport  News,  Va.,  February  ZS.  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Daschle. 
Chairman,  Congressional  Vietnam  Veterans 
Caucus,  Russell  Office  Building,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dascklt  Through  the 
Veterans  Cost  of  Instruction  Payments 
(VCIP)  program,  this  college  has  assisted 
thousands  of  military  veterans  in  numerous 
wajrs.  The  VCIP  program,  as  you  may  know, 
is  now  in  serious  jeopardy  of  being  termi- 
nated. 

Specifically,  the  Carter  Administration 
earlier  asked  the  Congress  to  rescind  fund- 
ing for  approximately  $34  million  in  pro- 
grams aiding  colleges  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
which  included  $12,039  million  for  the  Vet- 
erans Cost  of  Instruction  Payments  (VCIP) 
program.  Should  this  occur.  Christopher 
Newport  College,  as  well  as  more  than  one 
thousand  other  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States  will  be  forced  to  terminate 
outreach,  recruiting,  and  counseling  services 
to  military  veterans,  especially  Vietnam  era 
veterans. 

At  Christopher  Newport  College,  the 
Office  of  Veterans  Affairs  has  assisted  more 
than  3.000  Vietnam  era  veterans  annually 
since  1976.  when  we  received  our  first  VCIP 
grant.  Although  some  400  veterans  now 
attend  the  College,  a  myriad  of  services 
have  been  made  available  to  the  more  than 
20.000  military  veterans  who  reside  within 
our  service  area. 

These  area  military  veterans  have  had  our 
Office  of  Veteran  Affairs  staff  to  help  them 
with  V.A.  payment  problems,  claims  for 
medical  and  dental  benefits,  and  other  prob- 
lems that  would  have  been  handled  by  the 
Veterans  Administration's  Veterans'  Repre- 
sentatives (Vet  Reps)  on  Campus.  This  past 
year,  the  remaining  thirteen  hundred  (1300) 
Vet  Reps,  placed  on  college  campuses  by  the 
VJL  in  1974  to  assist  with  reporting  the 
status  of  veterans  in  school  have  been  re- 
moved because  of  the  V.A.'s  own  budget 
problems.  With  the  Vet  Rep  program  gone. 
VCIP  staffers  have  occupied  a  similar  role 
as  those  Vet  Reps,  helping  to  assure  that 
overpayments  to  veterans  are  kept  to  a 
minimum.  If  VCIP  is  terminated,  overpay- 
ments to  veterans  nationwide  will  reach  the 
one-half  billion  doUar  mark. 

With  continued  funding  of  the  VCIP  pro- 
gram and  a  $2.3  million  supplemental  in- 
crease in  this  funding  (to  maintain  the  cur- 
rent FY-80  funding  level  of  $14.38  million 
annually),  these  urgently  needed  services  to 
veterans  will  continue  to  be  provided. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  VCIP  program. 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  federal  program 
whose  funding  has  continued  to  provide 
much  needed  services  to  the  millions  of  VS. 
military  veterans,  both  in  school  and  out. 

I  might  parenthetically  add  that  if  we  are 
in  deed  and  fact  interested  in  demonstrating 
as  a  nation  our  commitment  to  the  often  ne- 


D  This  symbol  represents  clie  time  of  day  during  the  Hottse  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2Xr7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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glect«d  Vietnam  veteran,  the  continuation. 
it  not  increase  in  this  VCIP  service,  with  ap- 
propriate publicity,  is  a  superb  candidate  for 
such  commitment. 
Sincerely. 

John  E.  Amderson.  Jr., 
President  of  the  College. 

University  of  Wisconsin-Parksidb. 

Kenosha,  Wis..  March  11.  1981. 
Representative  PrrsR  A.  PrysfR. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkar  Rkprbskntativs  PnrsBR:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  February  27  and  your  ex- 
pression of  concern  for  student  assistance 
programs.  It  is  a  concern  I  share.  I  have  sJ- 
ready  written  to  Wisconsin's  two  senators 
and  to  our  Congressional  representative.  Les 
Aspin.  In  writing  to  our  Congressional  dele 
gation  I  stressed  the  impact  of  the  proposed 
student  financial  aids  reduction  at  UW- 
Parkside.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  one  of 
the  letters  for  your  information. 

Your  committee  will  play  a  key  role  in  de- 
termining the  level  of  support  for  needy  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  attend  college.  If  I  can 
help  you  in  that  role,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  E.  Guskin, 

Chancellor. 

DNivDisiTy  OF  Wisconsin-Parkside, 

Kenosha.  Wis..  February  25,  1981. 
Senator  William  Proxmiks, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  strong  concern  for  the  plight  of 
many  of  our  students  currently  dependent 
on  feder&Uy  sponsored  financial  aids  pack- 
ages to  attend  UW-Parkaide.  My  concern  is 
for  the  present  need  to  pass  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  1981  fiscal  year  to 
avert  a  critical  shortage  and  to  assure  that 
the  proposed  Reagan  administration  budget 
cuts  in  this  area  for  the  1982  fiscal  year  not 
be  adopted  by  Congress.  I  know  that  restor- 
ing money  to  these  programs  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  prevailing  winds,  yet  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  protest  the  cuts. 

Specifically,  the  reductions  will  affect  our 
campus  financial  aids  program  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas  if  supplemental  relief  is  not 
provided  for  the  1981  fiscal  year 

1.  BEOG/Pell:  200  of  our  current  850  stu- 
dents receiving  such  assistance  will  be 
denied  money  necessary  for  them  to  attend 
the  University.  Of  those  remaining  eligible 
under  the  program,  their  grants  may  be  re- 
duced by  $400  per  student  at  a  time  when 
we  are  experiencing  double-digit  inflation. 

2.  NDSL:  100  of  our  355  students  receiving 
these  loans  will  be  eliminated. 

Since  many  of  our  students  are  adults 
with  families  or  come  from  lower  or  middle 
income  families,  loss  of  this  source  of  funds 
effectively  forces  these  students  out  of  col- 
lege. 

The  effects  of  the  proposed  Reagan  cuts 
are  even  more  devastating: 

1.  NDSL:  The  proposal  to  eliminate  this 
program  over  four  years  at  a  rate  of  25%  per 
year  means  that  we  stand  to  lose  more  than 
350  students  who  have  the  academic  ability 
to  attend  college,  but  not  the  financial  re- 
sources. 

2.  Social  Security  BenefiU  (18-22  year 
olds):  If  eliminated  as  proposed,  another  50 
UW-Parkside  students  will  be  affected. 

3.  GSL;  While  it  may  l>e  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  interest  charged  for  these  loans, 
the  Reagan  proposal's  drastic  increase,  cou- 
pled with  a  more  restrictive  calculation  of 


student  financial  need  may  reduce  by  as 
much  as  50%  the  number  of  eligible  recipi- 
ents. At  UW-Parkside  that  means  that  as 
many  as  250  students  may  be  directly  affect- 
ed by  the  changes. 

As  you  can  see,  for  a  campus  of  5.500  com- 
muter students  the  negative  impact  of  not 
supplementing  the  current  funding  levels 
and  of  adopting  the  Reagan  proposals  is  sig- 
nificant. For  a  state  which  has  sUways 
prided  itself,  even  during  difficult  economic 
times,  on  the  widest  possible  access  by  its 
citizens  to  a  college  education,  the  cuts 
could  be  devastating.  I  urge  you,  therefore, 
to  oppose  such  sharp  cuts  and  to  pass  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  now  before 
the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  E.  Guskin.  Chancellor 


REPORT  TO  ACCOMPANY  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  115.  PROVIDING 
FOR  EXPENSES  OF  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS AND  STUDIES  TO  BE 
CONDUCTED  BY  STANDING 
AND  SELECT  COMMITTEES  OP 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  House  Administration,  submit- 
ted a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  97- 
11)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  115)  pro- 
viding for  the  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by 
the  stamding  and  select  committees  of 
the  House,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  IMPROVE 
ITS  AIR  DEFENSES 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  air 
defenses  have  been  neglected  since  the 
1960's. 

Air  defense  is  part  of  that  little 
known  and  almost  forgotten  area 
known  as  strategic  defense. 

As  we  stand  here  today,  our  borders 
are  vulnerable  to  an  attack  from 
Soviet  Backfire  bombers.  This  is  not  a 
scare  tactic,  this  is  a  fact.  Our  bomber 
radar  systems  can  be  penetrated. 

Most  of  our  bomber  interceptor 
fighters  are  outdated  and  no  match 
for  the  technically  superior  Backfire 
bomber.  Our  interceptor  forces  have 
decreased  from  2.600  aircraft  in  the 
early  1960's  to  less  than  275  today. 
Over  1.000  surface-to-air  missiles  pro- 
tected our  cities  20  years  ago;  today 
not  a  single  SAM  performs  that  serv- 
ice in  the  United  States. 

The  current  arms  race  is  geared 
toward  highly  sophisticated  offensive 
weaponry.  I  propose  that  the  United 
States  also  begin  a  national  defense 
system  aimed  at  protection.  One  step 
in  that  direction  is  to  improve  our 
greatly  weakened  air  defenses. 


EL  SALVADOR-SYMPTOM  OF  A 
SICK  FOREIGN  POLICY? 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  3.  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  M.  Haig.  Jr..  concern- 
ing the  question  of  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador  and  the  fact  that  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  conditioned  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  taking  vig- 
orous steps  to  discipline  its  national 
security  forces,  to  investigate  atroc- 
ities, including,  of  course,  the  murder 
of  the  American  Catholic  nuns,  and  to 
further  implement  the  agrarian 
reform  program.  I  urged  the  Secretary 
to  take  steps  to  impose  such  condi- 
tions on  any  further  military  aid. 

On  February  20,  I  again  wrote  Secre- 
tary Haig  noting  that  the  administra- 
tion, according  to  news  accounts,  had 
explicitly  ruled  out  any  link  between 
military  aid  and  progress  by  the 
Duarte  government  toward  elimina- 
tion of  the  excesses  perpetrated  by 
Salvadoran  national  security  forces.  In 
that  letter  I  said: 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  insist 
that  the  Duarte  Government  seek  a  politi- 
cal solution  to  the  violence  in  El  Salvador  as 
a  condition  for  the  granting  of  U.S.  military 
aid  would  create  a  situation  which  may  well 
increase,  rather  than  end,  the  violence  in 
that  country. 

I  did  not  receive  a  reply  to  either 
letter  until  March  13.  The  reply  was  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alvin 
Paul  Drischler.  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations.  Mr. 
Drischler's  letter  was  somewhat  reas- 
suring in  that  he  stated: 

The  U.S.  has  expressed  its  concern  over 
such  abuses  and  will  continue  to  press  the 
government  privately  for  progress  in  this 
area.  We  believe  that  in  this  manner  we  will 
be  more  effective  in  obtaining  results. 

The  U.S.  continues  to  support  strongly 
these  reforms  which  include  agrarian  and 
banking  reforms,  promotion  of  employment, 
and  encouragement  of  the  private  sector.  In 
FY  80  and  81.  the  U.S.  provided  over  $123 
million  in  economic  assistance,  primarily  to 
help  the  GOES  implement  these  reform 
programs. 

We  continue  to  impress  upon  the  GOES 
the  importance  of  controlling  violence, 
whatever  its  source. 

I  offer  my  letters  and  Mr. 
Drischler's  reply  for  printing  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

Despite  the  assurances  in  Mr. 
Drischler's  letter,  the  letter  also  im- 
plies that  the  military  component  of 
U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador  continues  to 
have  first  priority.  Remarks  by  Secre- 
tary Haig  and  other  administration 
spokesmen  and  the  talk  of  sending  an- 
other $25  million  in  weapons  and  addi- 
tional military  advisers  to  El  Salvador 
give  the  clear  impression  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  still  emphasizing  a  mili- 
tary solution  in  El  Salvador. 
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The  push  for  further  military  aid 
seems  to  be  at  odds  with  news  ac- 
counts that  indicate  that  the  flow  of 
weapons  to  the  insurgents  in  El  Salva- 
dor is  drying  up,  thanks,  it  must  be 
said,  to  the  very  firm  stance  the  ad- 
ministration has  taken  against  actions 
by  Cuba  or  other  countries  facilitating 
the  flow  of  such  weapons  to  the  insur- 
gents. It  is  also  at  odds  with  state- 
ments by  former  Ambassador  Robert 
White  to  the  effect  that  the  Duarte 
government  has  the  military  situation 
under  control  and  statements  by  Presi- 
dent Duarte  himself  indicating  that 
further  military  aid  is  not  necessary  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not  joined  in 
sponsoring  any  of  the  resolutions 
which  have  been  circulated  demanding 
a  complete  cutoff  of  further  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador,  even  though  I 
think  no  case  has  been  made  as  to  the 
necessity  for  such  aid  at  this  time  and 
even  though  I  think  such  aid  sends 
the  wrong  signals  to  the  military  ele- 
ments in  EI  Salvador  who  appear  to  be 
the  principal  sources  of  violence  in 
that  country.  It  may  well  be  that  a  sit- 
uation will  arise  warranting  further 
such  aid  to  El  Salvador.  In  such  case,  I 
could  support  additional  military  aid, 
if  the  Government  there  shows  a  sub- 
stantial commitment  to  curbing  the 
excessive  and  indiscriminate  violence 
of  the  military  smd  paramilitary  ele- 
ments and  if  it  is  making  significant 
progress  toward  economic,  social,  and 
political  reform. 

Undoubtedly  violence  from  the  ter- 
rorists of  the  extreme  left  continues  to 
be  a  real  menace  in  El  Salvador.  The 
Reagan  administration  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  efforts  to  choke  off  the 
flow  of  arms  to  these  groups.  However, 
by  far  the  greatest  violence  and  indis- 
criminate slaughter  has  come  from  the 
extreme  right.  Providing  military  aid 
to  the  Duarte  regime  unconditionally 
and  beyond  the  minimum  necessary 
will  only  intensify  actions  of  violence 
by  military  and  right-wing  death 
squads  against  innocent  people  in  El 
Salvador  and  will,  in  turn,  increase 
rather  than  decrease  armed  resistance 
to  the  Duarte  government. 

Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration gives  the  impression  that  it  in- 
tends to  impose  additional  weapons 
and  military  advisers  on  El  Salvador 
for  reasons  of  its  own  and  not  because 
they  are  either  needed  or  desired  by 
President  Duarte.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  this  policy  is  merely  the 
result  of  the  desire  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  make  a  political  point 
at  home  or  abroad,  is  the  result  of  ma- 
nipulation of  policy  by  the  Pentagon, 
as  implied  by  former  Ambassador 
Robert  White,  or  is  simply  an  example 
of  Secretary  Haig's  propensity  for 
choosing  military  solutions  to  political 
problems. 

In  any  event,  the  most  disturbing 
aspect  of  the  Reagan  administration's 


posture  with  respect  to  El  Salvador  is 
that  it  is  part  of  a  larger  pattern 
which  plays  down  support  for  human 
rights  and  economic  aid  in  favor  of 
military  support  for  even  the  most 
despotic  governments  so  long  as  they 
are  rightist  rather  than  leftist  in  their 
political  orientation.  One  would  think 
that  past  exi>erience  with  such  re- 
gimes as  that  of  Batista  in  Cuba,  the 
shah  in  Iran,  and  Somoza  in  Nicaragua 
would  have  driven  home  a  lesson  that 
not  even  the  most  hard  shell  militarist 
or  right-wing  zealot  could  ignore. 
These  governments  collapsed  for  one 
simple  reason:  They  had  committed  so 
many  outrages  against  their  own 
people  that  they  finally  lost  the  sup- 
port of  the  middle-class  business  com- 
munity in  their  countries,  as  well  as 
the  masses  of  the  poor  and  working 
people.  Until  that  point  was  reached, 
no  Communist  or  other  revolutionary 
movement  had  much  chance  of  suc- 
cess. But  once  it  was  reached.  U.S.  mil- 
itary aid  was  powerless  to  prevent  the 
collapse  of  the  regime.  In  fact,  most 
notably  in  the  case  of  the  shah,  U.S. 
military  aid  was  seen  by  the  people  as 
helping  to  perpetuate  the  despotic 
regime  and  to  facilitate  its  barbarities, 
thereby  adding  to  the  popular  revul- 
sion not  only  against  the  regime  but 
against  the  United  States  as  well. 
Much  of  the  Iranians'  hatred  and  bit- 
terness against  the  United  States, 
which  enabled  the  fanatics  in  Iran  to 
seize  our  Embassy  and  hold  the  hos- 
tages and  made  it  impossible  for  mod- 
erate elements  to  negotiate  an  early 
end  to  the  crisis,  arose  from  this  fact. 

Of  course,  each  country's  situation  is 
different.  Nevertheless,  the  apparent 
movement  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion toward  renewal  or  expansion  of 
military  aid  to  the  tyrannical  regimes 
in  Argentina.  Chile,  and  Guatemala 
foreshadows  a  comparable  series  of 
disasters,  imless  such  aid  is  condition- 
ed on  genuine  commitments  and  sig- 
nificant progress  toward  respect  for 
basic  hiunan  rights. 

Moreover,  unless  there  is  a  substan- 
tial component  of  economic  assistance, 
whether  through  bilateral  aid,  inter- 
national financial  institutions,  or  pri- 
vate investment,  accompanying  mili- 
tary aid  programs  in  less  developed 
countries,  the  p>erception  wiU  be  that 
the  United  States  lacks  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  the  people  of  the  country  and 
in  helping  eliminate  the  incredible 
poverty  which  usually  is  the  root 
cause  of  most  political  unrest. 

Without  going  into  the  specifics  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  develop- 
ing policies  toward  Africa,  I  would  say 
only  that  they  seem  to  provide  further 
evidence  of  the  administration's  insen- 
sitivity,  indeed  blindness,  to  the  moral 
and  political  concerns  of  the  people  in 
the  developing  countries.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  importance  of 
maintaining  U.S.  and  NATO  military 
strength  versus  the  Soviet  Union  and 


its  Eastern  bloc  allies.  But  to  configuire 
our  foreign  policy  with  respect  to 
Latin  America,  Africa,  and  other 
Third  World  countries  as  though  they 
were  mere  pawns  in  the  East-West  mil- 
itary conflict  is.  in  my  view,  a  tragic 
misreading  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem we  face  in  these  parts  of  the 
world.  If  it  continues,  it  is  likely  to 
lead  to  further  instability  and  failures 
of  the  kind  that  we  have  experienced 
in  the  recent  past. 
The  letters  referred  to  follow: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.  Februarv  3.  1981. 
Hon.  Alxxander  M.  Haig.  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State,  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  the  new  lethal  mili- 
tary aid  package  being  sent  to  El  Salvador. 

As  you  know,  there  appears  to  be  substan- 
tial evidence  that  elements  within  El  Salva- 
dor's national  security  forces  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  politically  motivated  harass- 
ment and  murder  perpetrated  against  inno- 
cent civilians  in  EH  Salvador.  I  recognize 
that  the  politcal  situation  in  El  Salvador, 
coupled  with  U.S.  national  security  interests 
in  Central  America,  presents  no  easy  solu- 
tion to  El  Salvador's  Internal  problems.  I  am 
also  aware  of  reports  indicating  that  the  in- 
surgent movement  in  El  Salvador  has  re- 
ceived military  aid  from  Cuba  and  from 
sympathizers  in  other  Central  American 
countries. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  the  current  lethal  military  aid  pacluge 
contains  no  requirement  that  the  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  take  vigorous  steps  to 
discipline  its  national  security  forces,  inves- 
tigate alleged  atrocities  committed  by  either 
the  left  or  the  right,  and  further  implement 
the  agrarian  reform  program.  The  absence 
of  strict  conditions  on  the  granting  of  lethal 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador  may  well  provide 
direct  encouragement  to  the  forces  of  re- 
pression in  El  Salvador. 

In  order  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Duarte 
government  that  we  cannot  continue  send- 
ing aid  to  E3  Salvador  if  its  national  security 
forces  continue  kidnapping  and  murdering 
innocent  civilians,  I  urge  you  to  take  steps 
to  make  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  condi- 
tional upon  certification  by  the  government 
that  it  is  taking  concrete  steps  to  curb  ex- 
cesses by  its  national  security  forces,  is 
working  to  bring  to  justice  those  responsible 
for  political  murders  in  the  country,  and  is 
vigorously  pursuing  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Seiberlinc. 

House  of  Representativks. 
Washington,  D.C.  February  20,  1981. 
Hon.  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  State,  U.S.  Department  of  Stale, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  may  recall.  I 
wrote  to  you  on  February  3  urging  you  to 
impose  strict  conditions  on  the  granting  of 
U.S.  military  aid  to  El  Salvador. 

Though  I  have  not  yet  received  a  reply  to 
my  earlier  letter,  I  am  writing  again  be- 
cause, according  to  news  accounts  of  Tues- 
day's congressional  briefing  on  U.S.  aid  to 
El  Salvador,  the  Administration  has  explic- 
itly ruled  out  any  link  between  current  or 
future  military  aid  and  progress  by  the 
Duarte  government  toward  elimination  of 
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the  excesses  perpetrated  by  Salvadoran  na- 
Uon&l  security  forces. 

The  unconditionaJ  granting  of  V.S.  mili- 
tary aid  would  be,  in  my  view,  a  singularly 
unfortunate  step,  and  could  weU  serve  to  en- 
courage further  actions  of  violence  by  para- 
military oranizations  or  elements  within  the 
national  security  forces  against  the  popula- 
tion of  El  Salvador.  As  a  Washington  Post 
editorial  of  February  18  points  out,  any 
"military"  solution  to  the  problems  in  El 
Salvador  must  be  accompanied  by  a  political 
solution  as  well.  The  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  insist  that  the  Duarte  government 
seek  a  political  solution  to  the  violence  in  El 
Salvador  as  a  condition  for  the  granting  of 
\3S.  military  aid  would  create  a  situation 
which  Doay  well  increase,  rather  than  end, 
the  violence  in  that  country. 

I  believe  any  policy  of  unconditional  mili- 
tary aid  to  EH  Salvador  should  be  carefully 
reviewed  in  th  light  of  the  above-mentioned 
considerations. 
Sincerely. 

John  F.  Sbibkrlimc. 

E>KPAHTiixirr  or  State. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  S,  1981. 
Hon.  JoHM  F.  Setberling, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Seiberling:  I  am  responding  to 
your  letters  to  Secretary  Haig  of  February  3 
and  February  20  regarding  your  belief  that 
the  U.S.  should  impose  conditions  on  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador  and  that  we  should 
not  seek  a  military  solution  to  the  problems 
facing  that  country. 

Concerning  the  question  of  imposing  con- 
ditions on  the  Duarte  Government  in  return 
for  our  assistance,  we  do  not  believe  that  an 
effective  relationship  with  that  government 
can  be  buUt  upon  the  linkage  of  U.S.  aid  to 
a  specific  set  of  demands.  Experience  has 
shown  that  direct  linkage  of  this  sort 
arouses  the  resentment  of  the  aid  recipient 
and  does  not  accomplish  the  ends  the  donor 
wishes  to  achieve. 

Specifically,  with  respect  to  the  indis- 
criminate violence  and  abuses  being  commit- 
ted by  elements  of  the  Salvadoran  security 
forces,  the  Duarte  Government  has  begun 
to  take  steps  to  bring  this  problem  under 
control.  The  U.S.  has  expressed  Its  concern 
over  such  abuses  and  will  continue  to  press 
the  government  privately  for  progress  in 
this  area.  We  believe  that  in  this  manner  we 
will  be  more  effective  in  obtaining  results. 

You  also  refer  to  the  Washington  Post  ed- 
itorial of  February  18  which  dealt  with  the 
necessity  for  a  political  solution  in  El  Salva- 
dor to  accompany  efforts  to  achieve  a  mili- 
tary solution.  Our  policy  toward  EH  Salvador 
has  both  a  military  and  political  component. 
El  Salvador  is  in  the  middle  of  a  major 
struggle  to  preserve  its  very  existence  from 
the  threat  of  a  terrorist  insurgency  support- 
ed from  the  outside.  The  government's  most 
immediate  priority,  therefore,  is  to  ensure 
the  stability  and  security  of  the  country. 
Our  focus  on  the  security  issue  in  recent 
weeks  stems  from  this  objective  reality. 

The  Salvadoran  Government  remains 
committed  to  carrying  out  basic  economic 
and  political  reforms  including  elections  in 
1982-83.  The  U.S.  continues  to  support 
strongly  these  reforms  which  include  agrar- 
ian and  banking  reforms,  promotion  of  em- 
ployment, and  encouragement  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  In  FY  80  and  FY  81.  the  U.S. 
provided  over  $123  million  in  economic  as- 
sistance, primarily  to  help  the  GOES  imple- 
ment these  reform  programs. 

The  successful  implementation  of  these 
reforms    would    provide    the    GOES    with 


broad  popular  support  and  facilitate  a  tran- 
sition to  an  elected  government.  Until  the 
violence  is  controlled,  however,  such  a  tran- 
sition is  difficult  to  make.  That  is  why  the 
GOES  is  concentrating  its  efforts  on  coun- 
tering the  terrorist  forces. 

Violence  is  the  enemy  of  all  democratic 
change,  of  individual  rights  and  of  economic 
progress.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
violence  and  terrorism,  with  arms  support 
from  Cuba  and  other  countries  are  the  real 
obstacle  to  negotiations.  We  continue  to  Im- 
press upon  the  GOES  the  importance  of 
controlling  violence,  whatever  its  source. 

In  E3  Salvador,  an  end  to  the  present  suf- 
fering and  violence  would  permit  that 
nation  to  get  on  with  the  task  of  economic 
reconstruction  and  progress.  The  United 
States,  with  its  long  tradition  of  democratic 
change,  recognizes  the  need  for  and  sup- 
ports peaceful  and  democratic  change  in  EH 
Salvador. 

Sincerely, 

Alvin  Paul  Drischler, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 


PUBLIC  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1981 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarics.) 

Mr  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Spealcer, 
I  am  introducing  today  the  Public 
Telecommunications  Act  of  1981.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  (CPB)  and  to 
make  certain  very  fundamental 
changes  in  the  way  CPB  and  public 
broadcasting  is  organized  and  fi- 
nanced. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  re- 
ductions for  CPB  in  the  amount  of 
funds  which  it  receives  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  strongly  support 
the  President  in  his  effort  to  reduce 
Government  spending,  and  the  cuts 
for  CPB  are  entirely  appropriate,  par- 
ticularly when  cuts  are  plaimed  in 
nearly  every  other  Federal  program. 

The  public  broadcasting  establish- 
ment is  fighting  these  cuts  in  an  all- 
out  fashion.  This  group  apparently  be- 
lieves that  is  should  be  Insulated  from 
Einy  cuts  and  should  not  share  in  the 
effort  to  gain  control  of  the  Federal 
budget.  I  think  nothing  more  clearly 
manifests  this  position  than  the  testi- 
mony of  CPB  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  Health.  Himian  Services 
and  Education  of  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  on  March  17,  1981, 
in  which,  rather  than  show  any  fiscal 
restraint,  it  asked  for  fiscal  year  1984 
appropriations  of  $293  million.  This 
amount  is  $183  million  more  than  the 
Reagan  budget  projections  and,  in- 
credibly, even  $106  million  more  than 
the  Carter  budget.  Higher  and  higher 
Federal  spending  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  mandate  given  to  both  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  the  Congress  to  cut 
Federal  spending.  The  present  budget 
is  $172  million.  President  Reagan  asks 
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for  austerity  but  CPB  asks  for  $293 
million. 

The  argument  against  President 
Reagan's  efforts  was  that  his  recom- 
mended rescissions  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  1983  violated  the  principle  of  ad- 
vanced appropriations  begun  in  1975. 
This  practice  is  one  that  I  have  no  real 
quarrel  with,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  this  year  the  economy 
needs  substantial  reductions  in  Feder- 
al spending.  This  is  imperative  if  infla- 
tion is  to  be  controlled  and  interest 
rates  are  to  be  reduced.  This  goal 
sound  economy  is  a  far  higher  prlnci 
pie  than  advanced  appropriations 
public  broadcasting. 

Advanced  appropriations,  it  is 
claimed,  provide  political  insulation 
for  public  broadcasting.  By  being 
given  2-year  advanced  appropriations, 
it  is  contended  that  public  broadcast- 
ing is  protected  from  political  reprisals 
against  their  appropriations  in  re- 
sponse to  possibly  politically  unpopu- 
lar programing.  The  argument  is  ridic- 
ulous, because  in  order  to  keep  the 
funding  at  a  2-year-in-advance  pace, 
appropriations  for  CPB  are  voted  on 
each  year,  at  which  time  political 
reprisal  would  then  be  available.  The 
only  way  to  truly  eliminate  this  possi- 
bility is  to  eliminate  the  Federal  role 
in  financing. 

Even  though  I  could  not  be  more 
fully  supportive  of  the  President's  ef- 
forts to  cut  spending,  the  reauthoriza- 
tion legislation  for  CPB,  which  my 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
must  report  by  May  15.  1981.  can  and 
should  mitigate  the  effects  of  these 
spending  cuts.  This  is  one  of  the  prime 
purposes  of  my  legislation. 

I  find  two  things  happening  which  I 
believe  border  on  the  incomprehensi- 
ble: First,  that  anyone  has  the  temer- 
ity to  argue  that  their  public  broad- 
casting budget  should  not  be  cut  when 
many  much  higher  priority  Federal 
programs  are  being  cut;  and.  second, 
that  people  are  actually  paying  atten- 
tion and  giving  support  to  these  ef- 
forts. P»ublic  broadcasting  should  bear 
its  share  of  the  efforts  at  economic  re- 
covery. 

major  features  op  the  pttbuc 

telecoicmttmications  bill  of  1981 

first:  authorization  levels 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting (CPB)  is  reauthorized  for  a  3- 
year  period— fiscal  years  1984.  1985, 
and  1986— thus  continuing  the  concept 
of  advanced  authorizations.  The  fiscal 
year  1984  level  is  $110  million,  and  the 
fiscal  year  1985  level  is  $100  million,  as 
recommended  by  the  President.  The 
authorization  level  for  fiscal  year  1986 
is  $90  million. 

second:  public  broadcasting  statiow 

FUNDING 

Current  law  requires  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  Federal  funding  be 
flowed  through  to  the  stations.  Last 
year,  fiscal  year  1981.  60  percent  of 


the  Federal  funding  was  allocated  to 
the  stations.  My  legislation  changes 
the  amount  required  to  be  distributed 
to  the  stations  to  at  least  80  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1982,  rising  to  85  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  By  increasing  the  per- 
centages, the  public  broadcasting  sta- 
tions receive  essentially  the  same 
amount  as  they  would  have  received 
under  the  Carter  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1982  and  fiscal  year  1983. 
thiro:  LIMIT  on  community  service  grants 

In  fiscal  year  1981.  seven  public 
broadcasting  stations  received  in 
excess  of  $1  million  from  CPB  in  the 
form  of  community  service  grants. 
They  are.  for  that  year: 

KCET.  Los  Angeles.  $1,886,169. 

KQED.  San  Francisco.  $1,187,102. 

WTTW,  Chicago.  $1,141,443. 

WGHB,  Boston.  $2,452,474. 

WNET.  New  York,  $4,740,636. 

WHYY,  PhUadelphia,  $1,097,426. 

WQED,  Pittsburgh,  $2,172,705. 

Grants  to  stations  would  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  $1  million.  This 
would  retain  $7.7  million  for  distribu- 
tion to  stations  which  are  far  needier 
than  these  stations  in  major  markets. 
The  Federal  fimding,  at  current  levels, 
represents  only  between  7  and  12  per- 
cent of  the  total  income  of  these  sta- 
tions. 

fourth:  institutional  advertising 

This  legislation  jiermits  stations,  on 
a  volimtary  basis,  to  sell  institutional 
advertising  on  a  limited  basis.  This  ad- 
vertising carmot  be  of  a  product  or 
service-specific  nature;  it  cannot  inter- 
rupt programing;  it  can  be  aired  any 
time  throughout  the  broadcasting  day, 
so  long  as  it  does  not  interrupt  pro- 
graming; no  single  spot  can  be  for 
longer  than  30  seconds;  and  collective- 
ly, these  spots  can  be  for  no  more  than 
2  minutes  at  a  time.  This  will  especial- 
ly aid  the  larger  stations  whose  grants 
are  limited  to  the  $1  million  level. 
fifth:  corporation  for  public  broadcasting 

Under  this  legislation.  CPB  will  have 
only  two  remaining  responsibilities: 
national  programing  and  distribution 
of  funds  to  stations. 

In  fiscal  year  1982.  24  percent  of 
CPB  funds  went  to  national  program- 
ing, and  was  estimated  to  decline  to  22 
percent  by  fiscal  year  1983.  Under  my 
bill,  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  subse- 
quently, 15  percent  of  the  Federal 
funds  will  be  available  to  CPB.  The 
only  expense  item  which  they  wUl 
have,  other  than  national  programing, 
is  administrative  expenses,  which  can 
be  substantially  reduced  imder  current 
levels  due  to  the  fact  that  many  cur- 
rent responsibilities  will  be  eliminated 
under  this  legislation. 

Additionally,  the  current  15-member 
CPB  Board  is  reduced  to  7  members, 
and  the  requirement  is  eliminated  that 
CPB  impanel  an  advisory  board  to 
evaluate  its  program  decisions. 
sixth:  facilities 

Consistent  with  the  budget  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,   the   facilities   program 


administered  by  the  National  Tele- 
communications and  Information  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  not  reauthorized. 


ADMINISTRATION  SAVES  $40 
MILLION,  LOSES  $5.5  BILLION 

(Mr.  GORE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  of 
the  administration's  budget  cuts  that  I 
believe  to  be  misguided,  they  are  pro- 
posing to  save  $40  million  by  cutting 
out  80  percent  of  the  lawyers,  investi- 
gators, and  auditors  investigating  the 
oil  companies'  illegal  overcharges 
during  the  period  of  price  controls 
that  is  now  over. 

This  issue  does  not  involve  price  con- 
trols. It  involves  law  enforcement.  By 
saving  $40  million  the  administration 
win  lose  $5.5  billion  in  identified  over- 
charges that  could  be  returned  to  con- 
sumers; and  all  criminal  cases  pending 
will  have  to  be  dropped. 

One  of  the  next  persons  on  the  audit 
list  was  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion's transition  team  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  Three  of  the  six  oil 
company  executives  just  appointed  to 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  are  targets  of  pending  inves- 
tigations and  a  fourth  one  just  settled 
out  of  court  last  year. 

I  call  on  the  administration  to  re- 
store that  $40  million  and  help  the 
public  recover  the  $5.5  billion  in  iden- 
tified illegal  overcharges  and  to  see 
that  we  have  equal  justice  under  law. 


APPOINTMENT   AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMISSION  CONCERNING 

ROLE  OF  GOLD  IN  DOMESTIC 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  MONE- 
TARY SYSTEMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
10(a)  of  Public  Law  96-389,  the  Chair 
ap[>oints  as  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion Concerning  the  Role  of  Gold  in 
Domestic  and  International  Monetary 
Systems  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin; 

Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina; 

Mr.  Wylie  of  Ohio;  and 

Mr.  Pattl  of  Texas. 


THE  29TH  SESSION  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  COMMISSION 
ON  NARCOTIC  DRUGS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Gilmah)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
29th  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  recent- 
ly completed  its  deliberations  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  on  February  2-11, 
1981.  The  U.S.  delegation,  which  was 


led  by  Roger  Kirk.  Chief  of  the  UJS. 
Mission  to  United  Nations  System  Or- 
ganizations in  Vienna,  consisted  of 
Clyde  D.  Taylor.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Narcotics  Matters;  Gene  Haislip.  John 
Warner,  and  Mark  Golubock  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration; 
Dr.  Jean  Paul  Smith  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse;  Dr.  Stuart 
Nightingale.  Acting  Commissioner  for 
Health  Affairs  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration;  Walter  V.  HaU.  Nar- 
cotics Affairs  Counselor  of  the  U.S. 
Mission  in  Vienna;  Victor  Jacobson. 
Customs  Attach*  at  our  Embassy  in 
West  Germany;  and  Dianne  Hurley 
Graham  of  the  State  Department. 

Although  I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
Commission's  29th  session,  through 
the  good  offices  of  Ambassador  Kirk.  I 
presented  a  statement  on  the  global 
dimensions  of  narcotics  trafficking 
and  drug  abuse  that  was  distributed  to 
the  delegates  attending  that  session. 

In  my  paper,  I  discussed  the  apathy 
toward  combating  drug  abuse,  the  ur- 
gency for  a  comprehensive,  coordinat- 
ed global  drug  strategy,  the  need  for 
the  U.N.  to  consolidate  its  diverse  drug 
programs,  policies,  and  organizations 
into  a  single,  highly  visible  anti- 
narcotics  commission  or  committee, 
and  the  low  level  of  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control  (UNFDAC). 

Given  the  global  dimensions  of  drug 
trafficking  and  drug  abuse— an  epi- 
demic that  has  reached  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  untaxed  dollars  in 
drug  trafficking  and  that  has  caused 
misery  for  unknown  millions  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  dep>endent  upon  or  ad- 
dicted to  drugs.  I  am  appalled  that 
leaders  throughout  the  world,  includ- 
ing many  in  our  Nation,  are  unwilling 
to  admit — or  choose  not  to  admit — the 
existence  of  this  problem.  Given  that 
narcotics  trafficking  and  drug  abuse  is 
a  crisis  comparable  to  the  internation- 
al energy  crisis,  double-digited  infla- 
tion and  the  fragile  state  of  the  inter- 
national economy.  I  am  appalled  that 
the  drug  problem  is  relegated  to  such 
a  low  priority  on  our  domestic  agendas 
and  international  forums. 

The  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization's 
3-year  budget  for  1981-^  amounts  to 
$625,374,000.  of  which  less  than  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent— or  $1.142,900— is 
devoted  to  educating  citizens  through- 
out the  world  on  the  dangers  of  drug 
abuse.  The  $1,142,900  represents 
UNESCO's  miniscule  global  commit- 
ment to  drug  education  for  the  next  3 
years.  Similarly,  drug  abuse  programs 
for  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion amounted  to  a  paltry  $108,000  for 
1978  and  1979,  and  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  allocated  from 
its  regular  budget  in  1978-80  an  esti- 
mated $20,000  each  year  for  its  drug 
programs. 
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Although  I  have  not  received  the 
final  report  of  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control  (UNFDAC),  the  preliminary 
report,  as  of  September  30,  1980. 
shows  that  only  29  nations— or  19  per- 
cent of  the  152-member  states  of  the 
U.N.— contributed  a  meager  $4,621,690 
to  the  U.N.  Fund:  private  contribu- 
tions amounted  to  $454,327.  for  a  total 
of  $5,075,017.  In  1978,  38  nations  con- 
tributed $7,296,200.  This  is  a  dismal 
record  for  a  global  war  on  drug  abuse. 
It  is  also  indicative  of  the  low  level  of 
priority  granted  to  the  drug  problem 
by  government  leaders  and  their  rep- 
resentatives to  the  U.N.  I  understand 
that  as  of  February  1981.  the  follow- 
ing 11  nations  have  contributed  slight- 
ly more  than  $2.3  million  to  UNFDAC: 
Australia.  $100,000;  Austria,  $5,300; 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
$1,000,000;  France,  $100,000;  Hong 
Kong,  $20,000;  Italy,  $111,110;  Japan, 
$300,000;  Malaysia,  $2,000;  Norway. 
$65,000;  Sweden.  $500,000;  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  $110,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  it  take  to 
shake  the  apathy,  the  complacency, 
from  leaders  of  our  Nation  and  those 
of  other  nations  into  realizing  that 
drug  abuse  has  become  a  global  prob- 
lem undermining  the  institutions  of 
all  nations  and  destroying  the  health 
of  citizens  throughout  the  world? 
What  does  it  take  before  leaders  the 
world  over  will  act  in  a  concerted 
manner  to  wage  war  on  drug  traffick- 
ing and  drug  abuse?  As  I  stated  in  my 
paper 

Until  all  of  the  member-SUtes  of  the  U.N. 
realize  that  It  is  in  their  best  interest  to  pool 
their  resources,  personnel,  equipment  and 
funds,  then  the  war  on  drug  abuse  will 
surely  be  lost  and  the  human  misery  for 
millions  of  drug  abusers  will  continue  una- 
bated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  inform 
my  colleagues  of  the  global  dimensions 
of  narcotics  trafficlting  and  drug 
abuse,  I  am  Inserting  at  this  point  in 
the  Recori)  the  following  items:  First, 
the  complete  text  of  my  statement 
before  the  U.N.  Conunission  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs;  second,  a  list  of  contribu- 
tions and  pledges  to  UNFDAC  as  of 
October  31,  1980;  and.  third,  the  state- 
ment of  David  Caldwell,  our  Repre- 
sentative to  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly's Third  Committee,  urging  that 
committee's  support  of  a  West 
German  resolution  pertaining  to  inter- 
national cooperations  in  drug  abuse 
control: 
STATntKMT  or  Hon.  BBtjAMnr  A.  Gilman 
Btr.  Chairman,  distinguished  representa- 
tives to  the  Twenty-ninth  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  for  several  years  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  sharing  with  you  my  thoughU 
and  the  thinking  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  United  States  Congress  regarding  ef- 
forts by  the  international  community  to 
combat  narcotics  trafficking  and  drug 
abuae.  I  welcome  once  again,  this  opportuni- 
ty to  share  with  you  our  thoughts  as  you  de- 
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liberate  during  this  session  the  complex 
problems  of  preventing  and  controlling  drug 
abuse  and  drug  trafficking. 

Drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse  have 
reached  epidemic  proportions  throughout 
the  world.  Interdicting  narcotics  trafficking, 
eradicating  the  illicit  production  of  drugs  at 
their  source,  alerting  the  world's  citizenry 
to  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse,  and  prevent- 
ing, treating  and  rehabilitating  those  who 
have  become  dependent  upon  or  addicted  to 
drugs  is  a  staggering,  global  problem. 

No  nation,  regardless  of  Its  political  ide- 
ology or  socio-economic  status  is  immune  to 
the  devasUting  and  debiliUtlng  effects  of 
drug  abuse  or  from  the  insidious  drug  mer- 
chants who  profit  from  human  suffering. 
Every  region  of  the  world— from  North 
America  to  Latin  America,  from  Europe, 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  to  the  Orient 
and  Oceania— has  become  a  victim  to  drug 
trafficking  and  drug  dependency.  And  In 
every  region  there  can  be  found  major  nar- 
cotic distribution  hubs  and  financial  centers 
for  International  narcotic  syndicates. 

GLOBAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  NARCOTICS 
TRAfFlCKING  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 

The  battle  against  heroin,  cocaine,  mari- 
huana, hashish.  Phencyclldlne  (commonly 
known  as  PCP  or  'Angel  Dust")  and  other 
dangerous  drugs  is  never-ending  in  its  con- 
frontations with  this  illicit  multibillion 
dollar  business.  In  the  United  States  alone, 
drug  trafficking  in  1979  escalated  to  an  esti- 
mated >64  billion  in  street  sales,  compared 
to  the  illegal  $48  bUlion  drug  sales  back  in 
1977.  The  global  dimensions  of  drug  traf- 
ficking, for  which  accurate  statistics  are  un- 
fortunately unavailable,  reach  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars,  causing  untold 
human  suffering  for  unknown  millions  of 
our  world's  citizenry. 

The  excellent  compilation  of  data  being 
considered  by  this  Commission  entitled. 
Review  of  the  Illicit  Traffic  In  Narcotic 
Drugs  and  Psychotropic  Substances  During 
1979.  E/CN.  7/680,  20  November  1980,  clear- 
ly depicts  the  worldwide  dimensions  of  drug 
trafficking.  It  reports  the  global  seizures  of 
nearly  80  tons  of  narcotics  for  1979.  a  46 
percent  increase  from  the  slightly  more 
than  41  tons  of  narcotics  seized  worldwide 
in  1977;  the  more  than  7  tons  of  cocaine 
seized  in  1979,  compared  to  nearly  4  tons 
seized  in  1977;  and  the  increased  seizures 
frequently  by  the  boat  load  and  plane  load 
by  law  enforcement  authorities  of  marihua- 
na. l£,V>,  stimulants,  depressants,  hallucino- 
gens and  other  dangerous  drugs. 

With  respect  to  the  worldwide  demand  for 
illicit  drugs,  the  report  entitled.  Review  of 
Drug  Abuse  and  Measures  to  Reduce  Illicit 
Demand.  E/CN.  7/661.  10  November  1980, 
discusses  the  alarming  increase  of  drug  de- 
pendency by  citizens  in  every  region  of  the 
world.  A  portion  of  that  report  indicates  the 
magnitude  of  the  global  drug  problem; 

"Heroin  abuse  has  further  spread,  mainly 
among  young  people  In  urban  areas,  in  most 
countries  of  Western  Europe  and  also  in  a 
number  of  countries  of  North  America,  the 
Middle  East.  South  East  Asia  and  Oceania. 
Other  opiates,  such  as  synthetic  narcotics 
and  morphine,  are  widely  abused  in  most  re- 
gions but  to  a  lesser  extent;  unlike  heroin 
these  drugs  are  frequently  obtained  by  il- 
legal means  from  licit  sources.  Traditional 
oplimi  consumption  involving  addiction  per- 
sists principally  among  the  middle  aged  pop- 
ulations of  both  rural  and  urban  areas  in  a 
number  of  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Par 
East  and  the  Middle  East. " 


'A  further  Increase  in  the  abuse  of  am- 
phetamlne-llke  substances,  such  as  metham- 
petamlnes,  is  observed  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries In  all  regions  and  in  some  is  reaching 
serious  proportions." 


"The  abuse  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  in 
North  and  South  America  and  Europe  con- 
tinues to  rise.  There  is  some  expansion  of 
cocaine  abuse  In  the  Middle  East  and  Ocea- 
nia, but  on  a  much  smaller  scale. " 


"An  increasing  trend  to  abuse  barbitu- 
rates, non-barbiturate  sedative-hypnotics 
and  benzodiazepines  is  observed  in  many 
countries  of  all  regions.  Such  abuse,  either 
by  injection  or  orally,  contributes  to  a  rise 
in  drug-related  deaths." 


"Multiple  drug  abuse,  often  in  combina- 
tion with  alcohol,  is  emerging  as  a  principal 
pattern  in  many  countries." 


"Recorded  drug  abuse  predominantly  af- 
fects the  youth,  although  populations  of  all 
age  groups  and  all  social  strata  are  encoun- 
tered as  abusers.  While  abuse  of  drugs  re- 
mains in  most  countries  much  more 
common  among  men,  there  has  recently 
been  an  increasing  trend  to  abuse  drugs  by 
women." 

Obviously  these  reports  on  the  extent  of 
worldwide  narcotics  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse  depict  only  the  tip  of  the  drug  prob- 
lem. The  data  in  these  reports  do  not  and 
cannot  account  for  the  amount  of  illicit 
drugs  that  escape  detection  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  These  sUtistics  do  not  ac- 
count for  the  unknown  number  of  abusers 
who  are  not  reported  as  drug  addicts.  The 
reports  cannot  include  those  who  are  not 
registered  in  drug  treatment  centers  or  who 
are  physically  and  psychologically  depend- 
ent upon  amphetamines,  barbiturates,  tran- 
quilizers or  who  are  cross-addicted  to  pills 
and  alcohol.  The  data  does,  however,  reflect 
what  we  all  know:  that  narcotics  trafficking 
is  a  worldwide  multi-billion  dollar  business 
that  knows  no  boundaries,  no  political  ide- 
ologies or  competing  economic  systems;  and 
that  it  adversely  affects  the  health  and 
well-being  of  aU  of  our  citizens. 

To  wage  "war"  on  the  drug  problem,  na- 
tions of  the  world  must  submerge  their  com- 
peting political  and  economic  differences. 
Just  as  the  world  cannot  survive  nuclear 
confrontation,  so  too  it  cannot  long  endure 
"victories"  by  international  drug  traffickers 
*  •  *  the  international  criminal  syndicates, 
the  independent  entrepreneurs,  and  the  so- 
called  "respectable  "  citizens  whose  sophisti- 
cated and  well-financed  business  operations 
reach  into  every  comer  of  our  societies. 
Such  illicit  business  activities  undermine 
our  institutions,  jeopardize  the  health  of 
our  citizens  and  destroy  the  roots  of  our  so- 
cieties—our youth.  No  nation  or  its  citizens 
are  immune  to  this  devastation. 

Leaders  from  all  sectors  of  the  interna- 
tional community  must  recognize  that  nar- 
cotics trafficking  and  drug  abuse  is  not 
going  to  go  away  today  or  tomorrow,  that 
drug  abuse  prevention  and  control  is  a 
never-ending  battle  requiring  dedicated  and 
coordinated  action  by  the  entire  family  of 
nations. 
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AFATHY  TOWARDS  COMBATING  DRUG  ABUSE 

All  of  the  distinguished  representatives 
gathered  at  this  session  are  familiar  with 
the  grim  statistics  depicting  the  global  di- 
mensions of  the  drug  problem,  and  the  dev- 
astating effects  that  it  causes  to  our  citi- 
zens. The  drug  problem  is  as  severe  and 
urgent  as  the  international  energy  crisis, 
the  escalating  rates  of  inflation  and  the 
fragile  state  of  the  international  economy. 
Since  we  aU  recognize  that  we  live  In  an  in- 
terdependent world  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  apathy  by  many  leaders  through- 
out the  world,  including  some  in  my  own 
country,  regarding  the  urgent  need  to  effec- 
tively wage  "war"  on  drug  abuse.  Why  is 
drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse  relegated  to 
such  a  low  priority  on  our  domestic  agendas 
and  in  the  international  forums? 

It  is  appalling  that  there  is  no  sense  of  ur- 
gency within  the  UN  regarding  narcotics 
trafficking  and  drug  abuse.  I  am  appalled  by 
the  absence  of  a  real  commitment  from 
leaders  of  the  international  community  and 
from  representatives  to  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly and  other  UN  drug-related  units  to 
provide  the  kind  of  substantial  resources 
needed  to  the  "war  on  drugs".  It  is  incredi- 
ble that  so  many  leaders  throughout  the 
world  fall  to  realize  (or  choose  not  to  real- 
ize) that  drug  abuse  is  a  major  social  and 
economic  problem  adversely  affecting  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  entire  interna- 
tional community. 

Permit  me  to  be  more  specific  by  noting 
that  the  United  Nations  Educational.  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization's  (UNESCO) 
drug  education  efforts  is  virtually  nonexist- 
ent. Out  of  its  total  budget  of  $303  million 
for  the  1979-80  biennium.  a  paltry  $735,000 
(or  less  than  three-fourths  of  one  percent) 
was  devoted  to  the  "global"  effort  of  educat- 
ing citizens  throughout  the  world  on  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse.  Such  a  minuscule 
sum  would  not  even  sustain  a  mass  media 
national  drug  education  campaign.  Further- 
more, of  the  $735,000  for  UNESCO's  drug 
education  program,  the  UN  Fund  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control  (UNFDAC)  underwrote 
$528,000  or  72  percent;  the  remaining 
$207,000  (or  less  than  0.07  percent  of 
UNESCO's  total  budget)  came  from  UNES- 
CO's Regular  Budget. 

Although  I  have  not  seen  UNESCO's  re- 
cently approved  three-year  budget  for  1981- 
83.  which  I  understand  amounts  to 
$625,374,000,  the  originally  proposed  budget 
of  $620,378,000  for  1981-83  included  a 
meager  $1,129,000  for  that  organization's 
drug  education  program.  or  which 
$1,050,000  (or  93  percent)  would  have  been 
underwritten  by  UNFDAC  and  the  remain- 
ing $79,000  (or  7  percent)  by  UNESCO's 
Regular  Budget.  Although  the  size  of 
UNESCO's  approved  budget  increased 
markedly  from  an  average  of  $151.5  million 
for  the  two-year  period  of  1979-80  to  an 
average  of  nearly  $208.5  million  for  the 
three-year  period  of  1981-83.  its  drug  educa- 
tion program  was  increased  by  a  paltry 
$13,900  for  a  3  year  total  of  $92,900.  Its  drug 
education  budget  for  the  triennium  1981-83 
totals  $1,142,900  of  which  $1,050,000  (or 
nearly  92%)  is  underwritten  by  UNFDAC 
and  the  remaining  $92,900  (or  8%)  by 
UNESCO's  regular  budget.  In  short,  during 
the  next  three  years,  UNESCO  intends  to 
devote  an  annual  average  of  nearly  $381,000 
or  less  than  two-tenths  of  one  percent  of  its 
total  resources  for  educating  citizens 
throughout  the  world  on  the  dangers  of 
drug  abuse.  Given  the  global  dimensions  of 
narcotics  trafficking  and  drug  abuse,  it  is 
shocking  that  out  of  more  than  $625  mil- 


lion, UNESCO's  total  commitment  to  drug 
education  represents  a  meager  few  hundred 
thoxisand  dollars. 

The  meager  drug  abuse  programs  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  (ILO)  and 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(PAO)  are  also  discouraging.  The  ILO's 
drug  abuse  control  activities  for  1978  and 
1979  amounted  to  a  paltry  $108,000  (or  an 
average  of  $54,000  for  the  two-year  period); 
FAO  allocated  from  ite  Regular  Budget  an 
estimated  $20,000  per  year  for  1978-80. 

If  the  international  community  means 
what  it  says  about  preventing  and  control- 
ling drug  abuse,  obviously,  then,  the  UN 
drug-related  agencies  must  elevate  the  nar- 
cotics issue  to  a  higher  level  of  priority  on 
their  agendas,  and  must  allocate  more  of 
their  resources  to  the  "war  effort". 

URGENCY  FOR  A  COMPREHENSIVE  GLOBAL  DRUG 
STRATEGY 

It  is  encouraging  that  this  Commission 
will  be  considering  a  draft  document  enti- 
tled Strategy  and  Policies  for  Drug  Control. 
E/CN.7/658  (Part  One  and  Part  Two),  13 
October  1980. 

Given  the  political  instability  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  difficult  task  of  the  central 
governments  of  Southwest  Asia  (Afghani- 
stan, Iran  and  Pakistan)  and  the  Golden 
Triangle  (Burma.  Laos,  and  Thailand)  to 
control  the  illicit  production  of  opium,  and 
given  reports  of  increased  illicit  opium  pro- 
duction from  the  Golden  Triangle,  and  the 
vast  heroin,  marihuana  and  cocaine  traffic 
originating  from  Latin  America,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  to  formulate  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated  global  strategy  to  prevent  and 
control  drug  abuse.  Such  a  strategy  must  be 
aimed  at  interdicting  narcotics  trafficking, 
eradicating  the  illicit  production  of  drugs  at 
their  source,  educating  citizens  throughout 
the  world  on  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse,  and 
treating  and  rehabilitating  those  who  have 
become  dependent  upon  or  addicted  to 
drugs. 

I  would  hope  that  such  a  strategy  would 
be  more  than  a  mere  declaration  .  .  .  more 
than  mere  words  in  a  glowing  account  .  .  . 
but  would  provide  sufficient  resources  to  im- 
plement the  strategy.  Lofty  resolutions  con- 
demning narcotics  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse  are  meaningless  without  sufficient 
funds,  personnel  and  equipment. 

Surely  the  152  member-nations  of  the  UN 
have  sufficient  resources  and  expertise  to 
wage  an  all-out  '"war"  on  drug  abuse.  Just  as 
Chapters  VI  and  VII  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  pertain  to  situations  "likely  to  en- 
danger international  peace  and  security"  or 
constitute  a  "threat  to  the  peace. "  "breach 
of  the  peace. "  or  "acts  of  aggression."  so  too 
does  narcotics  trafficking  and  drug  abuse 
constitute  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
entire  family  of  nations  requiring  collective 
action  to  combat  this  scourge  of  all  man- 
kind. 

CONSOLIDATING  U.N.  DRUG  EFFORTS 

Since  the  UN  approach  to  the  drug  prob- 
lem is  fragmented  among  numerous  organi- 
zations, boards,  commissions,  councils,  and 
the  like  ...  a  problem  not  uncommon  to 
some  nations  working  in  the  drug  field,  in- 
cluding my  own  country.  I  would  also  urge 
that  the  diverse  drug  programs,  policies  and 
organizations  be  consolidated  into  a  single, 
highly  visible,  anti-narcotics  committee  or 
commission  from  existing  UN  [>ersonnel 
that  would  formulate,  implement  and  co- 
ordinate a  comprehensive  global  drug  strat- 
egy. 


CONTRIBUTION  TO  UNFDAC 


With  regard  to  financial  contributions  to 
UNFDAC.  I  find  it  disheartening  that  as  the 
UN  Fund  celebrates  its  10th  anniversary, 
only  a  handful  of  nations  have  contributed 
$100,000  or  more  to  the  Fund.  In  1979.  44 
nations  (or  29  percent  of  the  152-member 
nations  to  the  tJN)  contributed  a  meager 
$4,621,387  to  the  Fund,  a  sharp  decline  of 
nearly  1.7  million  dollars  from  that 
$7,296,200  contributed  to  UNFDAC  in  1978. 
Private  contributions  to  the  Fund  In  1979 
amount  to  $304,521  for  a  total  "global" 
effort  of  $4,925,908  for  that  year. 

Preliminary  reports  for  1980  indicate  a 
continued  decline  in  contributions  to  the 
tJN  Fund.  As  of  September  30th.  1980.  29 
nations  contributed  or  pledged  a  meager 
$4,621,690  to  UNFDAC:  private  contribu- 
tions amounting  to  $454,327  resulted  in  a 
total  of  slightly  more  than  $5  million. 

From  1971.  when  UNFDAC  was  created, 
until  the  third  quarter  of  last  year.  75  na- 
tions sporadically  contributed  $46,937,752  to 
the  Fund,  which,  when  added  to  the 
$951,374  from  private  contributions  and 
$1,307,656  from  the  interest  on  income  (as 
of  31  December  1978)  amounted  to  a  pathet- 
ic total  of  $49,196,782,  or  an  annual  average 
of  slightly  more  than  $5.4  million  for  the 
nine-year  world-wide  ""campaign"  to  combat 
drug  abuse. 

As  I  stated  last  year  in  my  remarks  before 
the  Sixth  Special  Session  of  this  distin- 
guished Commlssion: 

"We  cannot  wage  a  global  assault  on  nar- 
cotics on  such  a  paltry  budget.  Such  limited 
financing  will  not  provide  the  equipment, 
the  personnel  and  the  programs  needed  to 
combat  the  international  drug  traffickers' 
sophisticated  operations  that  reach  into 
every  comer  of  the  world.  We  cannot  effec- 
tively eradicate  the  illicit  production  of 
drugs  at  its  source,  educate  our  citizens  on 
the  dangers  of  drug  abuse,  and  treat  and  re- 
habilitate those  individuals  who  have 
become  dependent  upon  or  addicted  to 
drugs  on  such  a  pathetically  small  budget. 
It  is  appalling  that  those  nations  that  have 
substantial  drug  problems  have  made  mi- 
nuscule, if  any,  contributions  to  UNFDAC. 
Nations  that  can  afford  to  contribute  to  the 
UN  Fund  have  made  only  token  pledges  of 
less  than  a  few  thousand  dollars  or  are  con- 
spicuously absent  by  not  contributing  a 
single  penny  to  wage  'war'  on  drug  abuse." 

Furthermore,  voluntary  contributions  to 
UNFDAC  should  not  underwrite  the  oper- 
ations or  activities  of  the  specialized  UN 
drug-related  organizations.  Rather,  these 
activities  should  be  supported  by  the  Regu- 
lar Budgets  of  the  affected  agencies. 

Two  years  ago.  the  UN  Joint  Inq>ecUon 
Unit's  Report  on  the  Organization  and  Man- 
agement of  Drug  Abuse  Control  Activities  In 
the  United  Nations  (E/ 1979/ 10.  22  February 
1979)  stated  th£t  UNFDAC  is  carrying  a 
large  proportion  of  the  financial  burden  for 
drug  activities  in  the  UN  system,  and 

"•  *  *  the  specialized  agencies,  such  as 
FAO.  UNESCO.  WHO,  and  ILO,  could  jusU- 
flably  t>e  asked  to  Include  in  their  regular 
budget  programs  some  drug  abuse  control 
projects  in  their  special  area  of  competence, 
rather  than  relying  on  UNFDAC  as  a  source 
of  funds  to  the  extent  that  they  now  do. " 

The  report  also  stated:  ""The  intentions 
behind  the  Fund's  existence  are  frustrated 
if  it  has  to  function  as  a  substitute  for  the 
regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  a 
specialized  agency, "  and  it  observed  that  the 
UN  Fund  is  "functioning  more  as  a  substi- 
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tute  for  the  regul&r  budget  than  as  a  sup- 
plement to  It." 

CONCLUSIONS 

At  a  time  when  nartx>tics  trafficUng  and 
drug  abuse  have  become  such  a  vast  multl- 
billlon  dollar  business,  when  customs  Inspec- 
tors throughout  the  world  are  seizing  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  currency  from  orga- 
nised crime's  attempt  to  launder  funds  ob- 
tained from  their  nefarious  drug  transac- 
tions, when  nearly  every  region  of  the  world 
Is  reporting  Increased  seiziires  of  heroin,  co- 
caine, marihuana.  PCP  and  other  dangerous 
drugs,  and  when  Increased  numbers  of  their 
citizens  are  being  reported  to  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms  for  drug  overdose,  it  Is  Incredi- 
ble that  UN  dnig-related  agencies  are  allo- 
cating only  minuscule  amounts  of  f'inds 
from  their  Regular  Budgets  to  combat  drug 
abuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  discouraging  to  wit- 
ness year  after  year  the  twin  impediments 
eroding  our  efforts  to  effectively  combat 
drug  abuse:  the  low  level  of  priority  granted 
to  the  drug  problem  by  government  leaders 
and  their  representatives  to  the  UN  and  the 
dismal  record  of  voluntary  contributions  to 
the  UN  I>rug  Fund. 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  let  us  consid- 
er- 
How  we  can  effectively  combat  the  on- 
slaught of  the  illicit  drug  trafficking  that  is 
causing  so  much  misery  for  so  many  citi- 
zens; 

How  we  can  help  raise  the  consciousness 
of  our  citizens  regarding  the  dangers  of 
drug  abuse; 

How  we  can  help  raise  the  profile  regard- 
ing the  seriousness  of  narcotics  trafficking 
and  drug  abuse  within  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly and  other  agencies  of  the  UN;  and 

How  we  can  satisfactorily  respond  to  these 
issues  when  leaders  throughout  the  world 
apparently  misperceive  the  magnitude  of 
the  drug  problem  (or  perhaps  do  not  want 
to  admit  the  existence  of  the  drug  problem). 

Preventing  and  controlling  drug  abuse  re- 
quires that  the  entire  family  of  nations  rec- 
ognize the  seriousness  of  the  drug  problem 
and  the  urgency  to  (A)  elevate  this  problem 
to  a  high  level  of  priority.  (B)  pool  their  re- 
sources and  act  in  a  concerted,  cooperative 
manner.  (C)  formulate  a  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated global  drug  strategy,  and  (D)  Im- 
plement that  strategy  with  sufficient  re- 
sources to  effectively  wage  "war"  on  this 
scourge  of  all  manUnd. 

Until  ail  of  the  member-States  of  the  UN 
realize  that  it  is  in  their  best  Interest  to 
achieve  the  above  goals,  then  the  "war"  on 
drug  abuse  will  surely  be  lost  and  the 
human  misery  for  millions  of  drug  abusers 
wUl  continue  unabated.  If  that  tragedy 
occurs,  then  the  world  will  gradually  sink 
Into  becoming  a  drug-oriented  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  to  act  Is  upon  us. 
The  health  and  well-being  of  aU  of  our  na- 
tions demand  that  we  recognize  the  urgency 
of  the  drug  problem  and  unite  to  resolve  it. 
We  can  no  longer  be  complacent  about  this 
problem.  We  must  elevate  this  issue  to  a  top 
priority  status  and  commit  our  resources  to 
wage  an  effective  "war"  against  the  drug 
traffickers  and  to  help  those  who  are  drug 
abusers.  When  that  has  been  accomplished, 
then  the  world  will  be  a  better  place  for  all 
of  us. 


UNITED  NATIONS  FUND  FOR  DRUG  ABUSE  CONTROL-     SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTION  TO  UNOP  FOR  NARCOTICS-RELATED 
CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  WRITTEN  PLEDGES  AS  AT  OQ.  31,  PROJECT 
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Statocknt  bt  David  Carowxll.  U.S. 
Refhesentativk  in  the  Third  Cokmittke 

The  U.S.  has  been  a  longtime  advocate  of 
greater  UN  Involvement  In  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention and  control.  We  believe  that  only 
through  a  concerted  global  effort  to  eradi- 
cate drug  abuse  and  all  of  its  corresponding 
problems— Illicit  production.  Illicit  traffick- 
ing, use  and  abuse  of  narcotic  and  psycho- 
tropic subtsances — can  the  international 
community  even  begin  to  envision  feasible 
solutions  and  results  to  this  deleterious 
problem.  The  U.S.  is  therefore  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  the  initiative  of  the  delegation  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  In  Its 
campaign  to  acquire  broad  support  for  this 
resolution. 

I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  several  spe- 
cific provisions  of  the  resolution  now  before 
us.  The  first  regards  operative  paragraph  3 
calling  for  close  collaboration  with  the 
INCB  and  other  narcotics  bodies  In  the  UN. 
The  need  for  close  collaboration  by  member 
governments  with  the  INCB,  and  particular- 
ly the  need  to  supply  all  relevant  data  re- 
garding national  trends  in  drug  abuse, 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Without  the 
vital  statistics  from  member  governments 
regarding  current  trends,  the  UN  drug  agen- 
cies cannot  effectively  carry  out  their  work, 
nor  wUl  they  be  able  to  Implement  the  new 
international  strategy  of  drug  abuse  control 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  Commission 
on  Narcotic  Drugs  In  February.  We  would 
urge  aU  members  to  cooperate  with  the  UN 
agencies  in  supplying  the  information  re- 
quested by  the  agencies  and  the  UN  system. 

Operative  paragraph  9,  relates  to  the 
global  strategy  document  that  is  now  being 
prepared  by  the  Division  on  Narcotic  Drugs. 
This  International  program  for  drug  abuse 
control  has  been  in  the  making  for  three 
years.  When  complete,  it  should  provide 
clear  guidelines  for  actions  by  the  member 
governments,  by  the  specialized  agencies  of 
the  UN  system  as  well  as  the  UN  agencies 
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themselves.  We  are  all  anxious  that  this 
document  be  completed  and  its  provisions 
put  into  effect,  and  so  we  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  urgency  with  which  this  task 
should  be  addressed.  Indeed,  we  would  hope 
that  a  global  strategy  paper  Is  not  the  final 
product.  We  can  easily  envision  the  great 
value  of  annual  or  biennial  national  strat- 
egy papers,  produced  by  every  member  of 
the  UN.  And  we  can  envision  as  well  annual 
or  biennial  strategy  papers,  produced  by  the 
various  specialized  agencies  Eind  other  multi- 
lateral organizations  that  have  opportunity 
to  deal  with  drug  abuse  problems.  We  raise 
this  now  so  that  members  might  give  this 
concept  serious  review  as  we  consider  meth- 
ods of  putting  the  global  strategy  paper  Into 
effect. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  underscore  the 
appeal  made  In  this  resolution  for  increased 
support  to  the  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Drug  Abuse  Control.  Without  sustained  and 
increased  contributions,  the  Fund  cannot 
realistically  continue  to  support  those  proj- 
ects particularly  the  multlsectoral  projects 
in  several  Asian  countries  that  is  has  funded 
and  overseen.  These  are  projects  that  have 
produced  positive  results  in  such  areas  as 
crop  substitution,  education  and  treatment 
and  rehabilitation.  Compared  to  other  UN 
agencies  and  bodies,  the  Fund  is  very  small. 
But  it  is  a  highly  necessary  ingredient  to 
the  global  attack  on  drug  production,  traf- 
ficking and  abuse.  National  programs  are  es- 
sential, and  bilateral  cooperative  programs 
are  necessary.  But  a  multilateral  action  pro- 
gram—one that  can  stimulate  both  national 
and  bilateral  activities,  one  that  can  go 
places  and  do  things  that  other  programs 
cannot— is  absolutely  Indispensible.  The  UN 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control  is  now  so 
small  that  it  is  in  danger  of  faltering.  It 
needs  help.  It  needs  encouragement,  but  it 
also  needs  more  than  words.  It  needs 
money,  and  my  government  appeals  to  aU 
member  governments  to  take  heed  of  the 
problem  raised  in  this  resolution  and  to  con- 
tribute generously  to  the  work  of  the  UN 
Fund.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gregg)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Dannemeter.  for  30  minutes, 
March  24. 

Mr.  GiLMAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  30  min- 
utes, March  24. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinkley)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anntjnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lantos,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  26. 

Mr.  Blanchard.  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  31. 

Mr.  Fowler,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  31. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gregg)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Dannemeter. 

Mr.  RlTTKR. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BirruuNE. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stsuices. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinklet)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  HuTTO. 

Mr.  Shannon. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  EcKAST. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  14  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  March  24.  1981,  at 
12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

848.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  the 
justification  for  the  operations  and  mainte- 
nance budget  estimates  submitted  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  138(e);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

849.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  supplemental  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  fiscal  year 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

850.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  CJeneral 
Counsel,  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stallations for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for  other 
purp>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

851.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Research.  Development 


and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of  the 
proposed  conversion  to  contractor  perform- 
ance of  the  laundry  function  at  Nellis  Air 
Force  Base.  Nev..  pursuant  to  section  502(b) 
of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

852.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  certain 
transactions  Involving  the  acquisition  and 
disposal  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
for  the  National  Defense  Stockpile:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

853.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  dissolve  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank,  and  for  other 
punxses;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

854.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  statement  de- 
scribing a  proposed  transaction  involving 
nuclear  facilities  with  the  National  Power 
Corporation  of  the  Philippines,  pursuant  to 
section  2(bH3)(ili)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banldng.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

855.  A  letter  from  the  CThairman.  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's Office  of  Consiimer  and  Compliance 
Programs,  pursuant  to  section  l8(fK6)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Pi- 
nance  and  UrtMUi  Affairs. 

856.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  make  certain  amendments  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

857.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  increasing  the  earnings 
of  disadvantaged  women,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 505  of  the  Comprehensive  Employmmt 
and  Training  Act  of  1973.  as  amended;  to 
the  Ctonunittee  on  Education  and  I.Abor. 

858.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Eiiergy,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
activities  under  the  Powerplant  and  Indus- 
trial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  and  section  2  of 
the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1974,  pursuant  to  section 
806  of  PubUc  Law  95-620;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

859.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  a  meeting  relating  to  the  in- 
ternational energy  program  to  be  held  on 
March  24,  1981  in  Paris.  France:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

860.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

861.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Commission's  further  exten- 
sion of  the  deadline  for  reaching  a  decision 
in  E>ocket  No.  37276  (Sub-No.  1 ).  Coat  WifO- 
ming  to  Redfield,  Arkansas,  and  Docket  No. 
37456.  Arkansas  Power  and  Light  Co..  et  oL 
V.  Burlington  Northern,  Inc.,  et  aL,  punsuant 
to  49  U.S.C.  10707(b)(1);  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Conunerce. 

862.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  financial  status  ol  major  ac- 
quisitions of  the  VJS.  Government 
(t&ASAD-81-I3.  Mar.  20.  1981);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  (Operations. 
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M3.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Corporation's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1980.  pursuant  to  5 
DAC.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

864.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Boards  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1980,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  CJovemment  Oper- 
ations. 

865.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commission- 
er. Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
Department  of  Justice,  reports  concerning 
visa  petitions  approved  according  certain 
beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  preference 
classification,  pursuant  to  section  204(d)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

886.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Inspector 
General.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  transmitting  a  report  In  response 
to  a  complaint  fUed  with  the  Special  Coun- 
sel of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
pursuant  to  5  D.S.C.  1206(b)(5):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  cnvU  Service. 

867.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
additional  sums  to  carry  out  the  act,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

868.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  transmitting 
the  47th  annual  report  of  the  agency,  cover- 
ing fiscal  year  1980,  pursuant  to  secUon  9<a) 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of 
1933.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

869.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  NASA  authorization  bill  previ- 
ously submitted;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

870.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  report  covering  fiscal  year  1980  on 
Defense  Department  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms,  pursuant  to 
section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

871.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  utUization  of  educational  enti- 
tlement by  veterans  of  the  post-Korean  con- 
flict and  Vietnam  era,  pursuant  to  section 
304(b)(lXA)  of  Public  Law  95-202;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

872.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  for  disabled  veter- 
ans; to  increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  for  their  surviving 
spouses  and  children;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

873.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  make  certain  amendments  to  th" 
act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874. 
81st  Congress)  and  Public  Law  93-380;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

874.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legls- 
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lation  to  amend  section  7227,  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  routine  port  services  at  no  cost  to 
naval  vessels  of  a  friendly  foreign  country, 
when,  by  agreement  or  custom,  such  serv- 
ices are  provided  reciprocally  to  visiting 
naval  vessels  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

875.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  At- 
torney General  (Legislative  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Judiciary,  Energy  and  Commerce,  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 


March  23,  1981 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ATfNUNZIO:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  115.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
standing  and  select  committees  of  the 
House  (Rept.  No.  97-11).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  2651.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2652.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2653.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2654.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  Maroh  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2655.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  Maroh  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2656.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  Mareh  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2657.  A  bill  to  rescind  cerUin  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32) 
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transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2658.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  conUined  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2659.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2660.  A  bUl  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2661.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  TXx.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2662.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2663.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2664.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2665.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  conUined  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2666.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2667.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2668.  A  bill  to  rescind  cerUin  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2669.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2670.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2671.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  conUined  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
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transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2672.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2673.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  Mareh  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2674.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2675.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2676.  A  bill  to  rescind  cerUln  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2677.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  10,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-28). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2678.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  10.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-28). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im[x>undment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2679.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2680.  A  bUl  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  conUined  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2681.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2682.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2683.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2684.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  10.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-28), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2685.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  conUined  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 


transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2688.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2687.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2688.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2689.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2690.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2691.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2692.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJi.  2693.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2694.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  (»ntalned  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Appropriations. 

B.K..  2695.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2696.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  Bfareh  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJl.  2697.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  E>oc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2698.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2699.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 


transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2700.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2701.  A  blU  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  Mareh  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2702.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

nsi.  2703.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  conUined  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2704.  A  blU  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2705.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  ftJarch  19.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  mi 
Appropriations. 

HJl.  2706.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  ImpouiKtanent 
C^ontrol  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2707.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  Mareh  19.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJl.  2708.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  Ii4areh  19.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2709.  A  bUl  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  Mareh  19.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2710.  A  blU  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  Blarch  19,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
C^ontrol  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJi.  2711.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  Uarch  19,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Imiwundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJl.  2712.  A  blU  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  Mareh  17.  1981  (H.  Doc  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

UJl.  2713.  A  blU  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  Bdareh  17.  1981  (H.  Doc  97-32). 
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tranamltted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJl.  2714.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJl.  2715.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJl.  2716.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmatted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJl.  2717.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJl.  2718.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJl.  2719.  A  bUl  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJt  2720.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJl.  2721.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19.  1981  iH.  Doc.  97-34). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2722.  A  bUl  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  <H  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2723.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2724.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJl.  2725.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJl.  2726.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Art  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2727.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 


transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2728.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2729.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2730.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
I»resident  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2731.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2732.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2733.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2734.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations 

H.R.  2735.  A  bUl  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2736.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2737.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Conamittee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2738.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2739.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJl.  2740.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJl.  2741.  A  bUl  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 


transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2742.  A  bill  to  rescind  cerUin  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2743.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2744.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2745.  A  bUl  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2746.  A  blU  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2747.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2748.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2749.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2750.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2751.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2752.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2753.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2754.  A  blU  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2755.  A  blU  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
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transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2756.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2757.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  19,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-34), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2758.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2759.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2760.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2761.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Commltt«e  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2762.  A  bin  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2763.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2764.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2765.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Conamittee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2766.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2767.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2768.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2769.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 


transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2770.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32). 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2771.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  March  17,  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-32), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2772.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  January  29.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97- 
16).  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  BETHUNE: 
H.R.  2773.  A  bill  to  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  certain  functions  relat- 
ing to  fish  research;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  2774.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  extend  certain  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  relating  to 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   PRENZEL  <for  himself.  Mr. 
HoixAMD,  Mr.  Pkrkiws,  and  Mr.  Er- 

LEMBORM): 

H.R.  2775.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  provisions 
prohibiting  discrimination  In  vesting  stand- 
ards under  plans  governing  qualified  trusts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS: 
H.R.  2776.  A  bill  to  help  States  provide  fi- 
nancial  assistance   to   iiinocent   victims   of 
crime;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUKEN: 
H.R.  2777.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Conunerce  to  study  the  necessity  and  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  Federal  standards  re- 
lating to  fire  prevention  and  control,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Science 
and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  tAcEffYK): 
H.R.  2778.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  a  modification  of  the  GaUlpolls  Locks 
and  Dam.  Ohio  River,  Ohio  and  W.  Va.,  and 
to  Insure  that  this  work  shall  be  completed 
expeditiously;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  2779.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  carry  out  a  water  resources  devel- 
opment project  on,  and  along,  a  certain  seg- 
ment of  the  Des  Moines  River,  Iowa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr  WYDEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FoLFT,  and  Mr.  AuCoiw): 
H.R.  2780.  A  bill  to  modify  the  BoimevUle 
Lock  and  Dam  project  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized  to  con- 
struct a  new  lock;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  addM  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.   142:  Mr.  Dihcell,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Rdsso,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan,   Mr.   Ford  of   Michigan.   Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  LaFalce.  and  Mr.  Bxttler. 
H.R.  146:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
H.R.  153:  Mr.  Guarihi. 
H.R.   269:  Mr.  Beicwett.  Mr.  Lujam,  Mr. 
Roberts  of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Srelbt. 
H.R.  909:  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Kastehmeibr. 
Mr.   Pepper.   Mr.   Zeferetti.   Iti.   Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.   Mottl.   Mr.   Crockett.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr,  Rodiho. 
Mr.     St     Germaih,     Mr.     Awdersow.     Mr. 
BiHGHAM.  Mr.  Dysoh.  Mr.  Phillip  Burtoh. 
and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  910:  Mr.  Coityers.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Zeteretti, 
B4r.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Rodiwo,  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mi.  Ah- 
derson.  Mr.  Bihgham.  B4r.  Dysoh.  Mr.  Phil- 
lip BoRTON.  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  911:  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Bereuter. 
and  Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.R.  912:  Mr.  Cohyers,  Mr.  KASTEinfEiER. 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Zeteretti.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  James  K.  Coyme.  Mr.  Mottu 
Mr.  C^ROCKETT.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr.  St  Germaih,  Mr.  Ahdersoh,  Mr. 
Bihgham.  Mr.  Rodiho,  Mr.  Dysoh,  Mr. 
BoHioR  of  Biichigan.  and  Mr.  Phillip 
Burtoh. 

H.R.  914:  Mr.  Fadhtroy.  Mr.  Kasteh- 
MEiER.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Beilehsoh,  B4r.  Clay,  Ms. 
Mikitlski,  Mr.  Zeperetti,  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  Rodiho,  Mr.  St  Germaih.  Mr.  Ahder- 
soh, Mr.  Bihgham,  Mr.  Rahgel.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Phillip  Burtoh,  and  Mr.  Barhes. 

H.R.  915:  Mr.  Cohyers,  Mr.  KASTEHMsmu 
Mr.   Pepper.   Mr.   Zeteretti.   Mr.   Ford  of 
Michigan.    Mr.    Bedell.    Mr.    Mottu    B*r. 
C:rockett.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  St 
Germaih,  Mr.  Ahdersoh,  and  Mr.  Bihgham. 
H.R.  1015:  Mr.  Carhey,  Mr.  Johhstoh.  Mr. 
Rose,  and  Mr.  Skeen. 
HJl.  1016:  Mr.  Hortoh  and  Mr.  Kramer. 
H.R.  1017:  Mr.  Hortoh  and  Mr.  Kramer. 
H.R.  HOC:  B4r.  Neal. 
HJl.  1147:  Mr.  Neai. 
HJl.  1293:  Mr.  Guarihi  and  Mr.  Bedell. 
HJl.  1325:  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Barhard.  Mr. 
McDohald.    Mr.    Whittaker.    Mr.    Hihsoh. 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Guyer.  B4r.  Col- 
LiHS  of  Texas.  B4r.  Hahseh  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  RoBiHSOH,  Mr.  Mabtih  of 
North    Carolina,    Mr.    Pauu    Mr.    Hammer- 
schmidt,  Mr.  Spehce,  Mr.  Batalis.  Jftr.  Lohg 
of   Maryland.    Mr.    Dahiel   B.   Crahe.   Mr. 
RUDD.  Mr.  Hopkihs.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
and  Mr.  Youhc  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1364:  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Kildbe,  Mr. 
Martih  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Rousselot. 
and  Mr.  Wolpe. 
H.R.  1400:  B4r.  Evaks  of  Indiana. 
H.R.  1713:  Mr.  Dowhey.  Mr.  Behjamut, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  WOH  Pat.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  McCloskky. 
Mr.  Pahetta.  Mr.  Duhcah.  Mr.  Gnw,  Mr. 
Ertel.  Mr.  Hihsoh,  Mr.  I^vitas,  Mi.  Youhc 
of  Alaska,  Mr.  Lott.  Mi.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mi.  Wihh,  Mr.  Dahhe- 
MEYER.  Mr.  Guarihi,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mr.  Yatroh,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  WiLSOH,  Mr.  Livihgstoh,  Mr.  Shumway, 
Mr.  JoHES  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  (joodlihg. 
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H.R.  1853:  Mr  Gramii.  Mr.  Coixiks  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Rinaido,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Stkk- 
HOLM,  Mr.  DxmcAN.  Mr  Lkath  of  Texas,  Mr. 
HuBaARD,  Mr.  Evaks  of  Georgia  B4r.  Dough- 
KRTT  and  Mr.  Mftchkll  of  New  York. 

HJl.  1954:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
MoTTL,  Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Wil- 
UAMs  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Hkrtkl, 
Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Pord  of  Michigan. 
Mr  KiLDtt.  Mr.  Bailby  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Crockctt.  Mr.  Hunter. 
and  Mr.  Contkrs. 
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H.R.  19«3:  Mr.  Hollawb. 

H.R.  1995:  Mr  Fazio  and  Mr.  McHuoh. 

H.R.  2312:  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr.  Porter. 


H.R.  2385:  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
and  Mr.  Moorz. 

H.R.  2400:  Mr.  Blilet.  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr 
Eroahl.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  KEia>.  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.R.  2456:  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Sdnia,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Laoomarsino.  Mr.  Weber  of 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Puqua.  Mr. 
GoLDWATER.  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Jejtries. 
Mr.  BoNKER.  Mr.  WHiTEHxnisT.  Mr.  Hertel. 
Mr.  PoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.J.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Duncan,    Mr.    Wylie,    Mr.    Dingell.    Mr. 
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HuTTo,  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr 
Frost.  Mr.  Sunia.  and  Mr.  Vento. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions   and    papers    were    laid   on    the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

40.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  aty 
Council.  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  relative  to  allow- 
ing construction  and  improvements  to  prop- 
erties within  a  flood  plain;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

41.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Sui>ervl- 
sors,  Amite  County.  Miss.,  relative  to  fund- 
ing for  community  health  centers:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


UMI 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  16,  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LLD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  heaven,  who  are  able  to  keep 
us  from  falling,  whose  grace  is  always 
sufficient,  protect  Thy  servants  In  the 
Senate  from  evil  influences — so  perva- 
sive, so  corrupting,  so  seductive,  so 
relentless — that  would  neutralize  their 
influence,  drag  them  down  to  infamy, 
and  destroy  their  families.  Strengthen 
them  against  unworthy  critics  who  have 
no  purpose  but  to  tear  down.  Sensitize 
them  to  criticism  that  will  make  them 
more  effective  at  their  tasks.  Guard  them 
against  debilitating  sickness.  Keep  them 
and  their  loved  ones  well  and  strong. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  recovery  and 
return  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
William  F.  Hildenbrand. 

Thank  you,  Father,  for  Dr.  Cary  and 
his  staff  who  take  so  seriously  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  health  of  the  Sen- 
ators. 

Lord  God,  let  the  mantle  of  Thy  love 
and  grace  envelop  this  place.  Let  Thy 
glory  be  manifest  here.  Let  Thy  presence 
be  felt  and  Thy  will  be  done. 

We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
In  love  gave  Himself  for  us  all.  Amen. 


tor  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Senator  Hatfield, 
and  Senator  Coheh. 

My  request  as  well  includes  the  condi- 
tiC'Ois  and  circumstances  described  in 
the  request  on  Thursday  last. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  will  be  changed,  and 
the  order  will  be  entered  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 

COHEK). 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Senate 
1^  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

CHANGE  IN  SEQUENCE  IN  ORDERS 
FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATORS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
number  of  special  orders  entered  this 
morning.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
change  the  sequence  of  those  special 
orders  as  follows:  Senator  Baker,  Sena- 
tor ScHMiTT.  Senator  Domenici.  Senator 
Dole.  Senator  Helms.  Senator  Simpson, 
Senator  Laxalt,  Senator  McClttre,  Sena- 


ORDER  for  recess  until  11  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11  ajn.  on 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION   OF    ROUTINE    MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  two 
leaders  have  executed  the  time  allocated 
to  them  under  the  standing  order,  and 
the  completion  of  the  special  orders  as 
heretofore  provided  for.  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  not  to  exceed  i  hour  in 
length  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
reiterate  the  schedule  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Senators.  On  the  completion  of  the 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  the  completion  of 
the  special  orders,  and  the  close  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  the  Senate  will 
return  to  the  consideration  of  S.  509 
and  the  consideration  of  the  so-caUed 
Melcher  casein  amendment,  the  Zorinsky 
second-degree  amendment,  and  other 
amendments  and  matters  which  might 
come  up  in  connection  with  that  bill. 

The  Senate  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  bill  today  since  votes 
have  been  ordered  for  tomorrow. 

I  repeat,  we  will  not  be  able  to  finish 
S.  509  today  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  made  provisions  for  votes  on  that 
measure  on  Tuesday  next,  tomorrow.  But 
if  other  matters  can  be  routinely  done 
and  by  unanimous  consent  become  avail- 
able from  the  Calendar  of  General  Or- 
ders or  the  Executive  Calendar,  the  Sen- 
ate will  turn  to  their  consideration. 


The  Senate  will  be  in  session  tomor- 
row. The  schedule  of  the  Senate  adopted 
earlier  this  year  was  meant  to  accom- 
modate the  requirements  of  committees 
which  needed  maximimi  time  to  cmisider 
new  matters  brought  before  them,  and 
to  report  legislation  as  it  became  avail- 
able from  those  committees.  The  policy 
that  the  Senate  meet  in  active  session 
on  Tuesdays,  l^ursdays,  and  Fridays  u 
necessary,  ended  last  week.  All  Senators 
are  on  notice  that  the  Senate  will  now 
be  in  session  for  the  regular  full  schedule 
of  the  Senate  Monday  through  Friday, 
and  Saturdays  as  necessary. 

It  is  still  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  to  try  to  maintain  the 
hourly  schedule  of  the  Senate  to  provide 
that  if  a  late  session  is  necessary  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  whenever  possible 
every  efifort  will  be  made  to  schedule  that 
late  session  for  Thursday.  "ITiat  will  not 
always  be  possible,  but  the  leadership 
will  make  its  best  effort  to  do  so. 

Since  votes  on  this  past  Thursday 
were  stacked  until  this  coming  Tuesday, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Senate  win 
be  in  late  this  Tuesday  as  a  carryover 
from  last  Thursday.  I  hope  not,  however, 
and  I  expect  not. 

BCDCKT    SESOLUnON    OP    RECONCILIATION 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senate  Budget  Cominittee  has 
this  morning  filed  its  report  in  connec- 
tion with  the  action  on  a  resolution  of 
reconciliation  and  instructions.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  report  can  be  returned 
from  the  Public  Printer  as  promptly  as 
possible,  and  that  we  can  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  that  measure  on  Thurs- 
day of  this  week. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  reserve  any  fur- 
ther comments  I  have,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  budget  resolution,  until 
that  time  provided  by  special  order  for 
me  to  speak  later  in  the  momins. 

I  am  prepared  now,  Mr.  President,  to 
yield  any  time  I  have  remaining  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MZNORITy 
LEADER 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 


DO  NOT  SELL  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY  SHORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  importance 
of  a  sound,  vigorous,  and  competitive 
economy.  To  the  extent  the  debate  has 
resulted  in  the  productive  exchange  of 
ideas,  many  of  us  here  in  the  Senate 
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have  welcomed  It.  However,  some  have 
spoken  about  the  economy  as  though 
the  sky  were  falling.  This,  I  believe,  is 
counterproductive.  Politically  generated 
hysteria  cannot  form  a  solid  basis  for 
economic  policy  planning. 

No  single  ingredient  is  more  essential 
to  the  healthy  performance  of  a  free- 
market  economy  than  confidence.  Con- 
fidence— from  both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers— Is  the  grease  which  turns  our 
economic  wheels.  It  promotes  savings — 
a  key  to  investment.  And  it  stimulates 
investment — the  key  to  future  growth. 
Ultimately,  to  slay  the  inflation  dragon, 
we  must  produce  more,  and  increased 
savings  and  investment  will  help  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

I  believe  that  the  President  and  the 
Congress  have  a  shared  responsibility  to 
develop  confidence  in  our  economy  and 
in  our  future.  Building  trust,  however, 
will  mean  leaving  behind  campaign 
rtietorlc  that  portends  economic  disaster 
and  military  weakness.  It  will  mean  rec- 
ognizing our  strengths,  which  are  ample 
and  enduring.  It  will  also  mean  seeing 
our  problems  as  chaJIenges,  with  a  sense 
of  perspective  and  a  sense  of  purpose. 
Let  us  realistically  take  stock  of  our 
situation,  and  decide  where  we  are  and 
where  we  want  to  go. 

Early  on  in  his  economic  address  to 
the  Nation,  President  Reagan  began  us- 
ing the  year  1960  as  the  benchmark  af- 
ter which  things  began  to  go  wrong  for 
America.  By  comparing  the  year  1980  to 
1960,  the  President  concluded,  "We  aU 
know  we  are  very  much  worse  off."  The 
facts  clearly  establish  otherwise.  As  a 
whole,  Americans  are  better  off  today 
than  they  were  20  years  ago.  And,  to 
some  degree,  people  enjoy  a  higher 
standard  of  living  because  they  have 
benefited  from  Government  programs. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  all  Government 
programs  should  be  spared  the  budget 
ax.  We  should  Indeed  put  our  fiscal  house 
In  order.  But  Americans  are,  in  many 
ways,  better  off  today  than  they  were 
In  1960.  After  adjusting  for  taxes  and 
inflation,  average  per  capita  income  Is 
up  by  two-thirds.  For  the  population  as 
a  whole,  average  real  disposable  income 
has  more  than  doubled. 

The  benefits  of  economic  growth  have 
been  reasonably  well  distributed.  The 
percentage  of  Americans  living  in  pov- 
erty has  been  cut  in  half  over  the  last 
20  years.  Today,  some  1  out  of  10  people 
are  living  below  the  poverty  level;  in 
1960,  twice  as  many  people  lived  in 
poverty. 

The  most  basic  measure  of  the  stand- 
ard of  living  is  the  quality  of  life  itself. 
Americans  are  healthier  today  than 
they  were  20  years  ago,  in  part  because 
of  the  money  that  has  been  pumoed  in- 
to public  health— into  hospitals,  medical 
education  and  research,  as  well  as  pro- 
grams such  as  sewage  treatment,  rat 
control,  and  community  outreach  proj- 
ects designed  to  educate  the  public. 

The  average  person's  life  expectancy 
is  now  nearly  74  years,  almost  4  years 
longer  than  in  1960.  The  Infant  mor- 
tality rate  has  declined  by  46  percent- 
Prom  26  deaths  per  1.000  to  14  per 
1,000.  More  women  are  receiving  medical 
care    and    proper    nourishment    while 


pregnant.  And  Americans  in  general  are 
eating  better.  They  eat  more  meat,  fish, 
poultry,  and  fresh  vegetables  per  capita 
than  they  did  in  1960. 

There  are  other  reliable  indicators  of 
our  improved  standard  of  living:  More 
Americans  own  their  own  homes  today, 
and  many  more  own  automobiles. 

The  quality  of  housing  has  improved 
substantially.  The  number  of  families 
living  in  physically  inadequate  housing 
has  declined  steadily:  From  more  than 
20  percent  of  all  households  to  about  8 
percent.  Less  dramatic,  but  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  over- 
crowded housing  units.  Today,  the 
United  States  has  the  lowest  average 
number  of  persons  per  room  of  housing 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Today,  Americans  are  better  educated. 
More  people  have  graduated  from  high 
school,  more  people  have  gone  to  college, 
and  more  people  have  pursued  graduate 
studies.  In  1959.  nearly  16  percent  of  the 
labor  force  had  less  than  an  eighth 
grade  education;  by  1979,  less  than  5 
percent  had  not  completed  at  least  8 
years  of  schooling. 

Americans  are  better  protected 
against  uncertain  futures.  In  1960.  only 
48  percent  of  our  workers  had  regxilar 
health  insurance;  today  more  than  68 
percent  are  insured.  Twenty  years  ago, 
less  than  58  percent  of  all  workers  had 
life  insurance  coverage;  today  almost  80 
percent  of  the  work  force  is  insured. 

There  are  other  less  quantifiable  gains. 
Cleaner  air.  cleaner  water,  improved 
safety  in  the  workplace,  and  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  certain  goods 
and  services  all  contribute  to  higher  liv- 
ing standards.  These  economic  benefits 
often  escape  traditional  economic  analy- 
sis. While  we  all  have  attacked  heavy- 
handed  or  unreasonable  Government 
regulation,  we  must  remember  that  some 
regulation  represents  a  legitimate  re- 
sponse to  meeting  real  needs. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  In  his  eco- 
nomic address.  President  Reagan  said, 
"The  percentage  of  your  earnings  the 
Pederjd  Government  took  in  taxes  in 
1960  has  almost  doubled."  That  Is  not 
what  the  facts  tell  us. 

The  total  amount  of  Federal  personal 
Income  taxes  and  social  security  taxes 
paid  in  1960  accounted  for  13  percent  of 
total  personal  income.  In  1980,  they  ac- 
counted for  15.9  percent.  In  1960,  the 
average  worker  with  three  dependents 
paid  9.6  percent  of  his  or  her  earnings  in 
Federal  taxes.  In  1980,  that  worker  paid 
12.3  percent.  In  large  part,  the  tax  rise 
that  occurred  during  this  20-year  period 
went  to  pay  for  social  security.  In  1960, 
Federal  personal  income  taxes  were  10.8 
percent  of  total  personal  Income.  In 
1980,  they  were  11.9  percent. 

If  we  examine  national  income,  and 
all  Federal  receipts  including  corporate 
tax  revenues  and  various  business  duties, 
we  discover  that  in  1960.  Federal  re- 
ceipts were  22.8  percent  of  national  in- 
come, and  20  years  later,  they  were  24.5 
percent. 

If  we  examine  the  relationship  of  all 
Federal  taxes  and  fees  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  we  see  that  in  1960.  they 
were  18.7  percent  of  the  GNP.  and  20 
years  later,  they  were  19.8  i)ercent. 


While  the  level  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures has  grown,  we  must  remember  that 
the  size  of  the  Federal  work  force  has 
fallen  in  relation  to  our  growing  popu- 
lation. In  1960,  we  had  1,808,334  non- 
postal  civilian  employees,  or  1  percent 
of  the  population.  In  1980.  we  had  some 
2.215,852  employees,  or  0.97  percent  of 
the  population. 

The  public  debt  has  been  falling  In 
terms  of  our  gross  national  product.  In 
1960.  the  public  debt  stood  at  56.9  per- 
cent of  the  GNP.  Twenty  years  later,  the 
debt  stsmds  at  about  35  percent  of  the 
GNP.  In  other  words,  In  1960,  the  entire 
productive  capacity  of  our  economy 
would  have  had  to  work  more  than  6 
months  to  retire  the  national  debt.  In 
1980,  it  could — theoretically — be  retired 
in  just  over  4  months.  Of  the  leading 
industrial  nations,  the  United  States  has 
one  of  the  lowest  deficits  as  a  percentage 
of  GNP — West  Germany.  Japan,  and 
other  countries  all  run  higher  deficits. 
France  is  the  only  industrialized  country 
to  nm  a  comparably  low  budget  deficit. 

In  his  speech.  President  Reagan  said 
that  U.S.  industry  is  being  taxed  so  hard, 
it  is  "being  priced  out  of  the  world  mar- 
ket." Between  1977  and  mid- 1980,  U.S. 
exports  grew  35  percent.  It  is  estimated 
that  they  were  actually  22  percent  high- 
er in  1980  than  in  1979.  The  dollar  Is 
relatively  strong.  Our  trade  balance  Is 
improving,  despite  massive  oil  bills. 

President  Reagan  began  his  economic 
address  by  telling  the  American  people 
that  "we  are  in  the  worst  economic  mess 
since  the  Great  Depression."  During  the 
Great  Depression.  25  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple were  unemployed,  the  banks  were 
closed,  and  the  coimtry  was  fighting  de- 
fiatlon — an  abnormal  decline  In  prices — 
rather  than  Inflation. 

Today,  our  banks  are  secure.  In  the 
last  decade,  employment  grew  by  25  per- 
cent and  in  the  last  4  years,  by  11  per- 
cent. The  massive  Influx  of  new  workers 
into  the  labor  force  will  slow  now  that 
the  baby  boom  has  come  of  age.  The 
work  force  will  be  more  mature,  better 
educated,  and  better  skilled,  and  more 
productive. 

During  the  last  3  years,  investment  as 
a  percentage  of  GNP  was  higher  than  in 
any  other  similar  period  In  the  last  3 
decades.  The  GNP  expanded  at  a  5-per- 
cent annual  rate  In  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1980.  a  healthv  iumo.  As.sumlni?  1n- 
ve.<5t.ment  continues  at  c  healthy  rate,  the 
ra^'o  of  labor  to  caoltal  w^ll  imnrove. 
fuT^her  spurring  worker  productivity. 

In  oa'ntlns  a  realistic  nlrture  of  the 
American  eronomv,  we  must  recoenlze 
that  Inflat'on  Is  a  malor  oroblem.  It 
breeds  uncertainty — people  feel  less  able 
to  mark  their  progress  or  gaee  their 
future  needs.  We  cannot  conouer  Infla- 
tion until  we  ^top  sending  more  than  $80 
billion  annuallv  out  of  the  country  for 
the  purchase  of  foreign  oil.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  private  sector  has  the 
capability  to  shoulder  this  burden  with- 
out incentives  and  other  assistance  from 
the  public  sector.  Federal  spending  can 
be  pared  to  the  bone  and  everyone  can 
be  given  a  substantial  tax  cut.  but  these 
actions  will  not  end  this  coimtry's  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  oil. 

Some  people  within  the  admlnlstra- 
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tion  have  suggested  that  our  society 
faces  an  "economic  Dunkirk."  Some  have 
used  the  fear  of  impending  doom  to  urge 
Americans  to  sacrifice  the  economic  and 
social  progress  which  has  set  this  coim- 
try apart  from  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  The  American  economy  is  strong 
and  still  growing,  but  it  needs  a  program 
for  revltallzation  which  should  be  de- 
veloped from  clear  and  rational  public 
debate.  Public  policy  should  not  spring 
from  a  climate  of  alarmist  cries,  which 
may  themselves  become  self-fulfilling 
prophecies. 

It  Is  my  expectation  that  the  Congress 
will  act  on  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram as  promptly  as  prudent  foresight 

&IIOWS 

There  is  broad  bipartisan  consensus 
that  Congress  should  complete  work  on 
the  President's  program  by  midsiunmer. 
It  would  be  unwise  If  the  President's 
program  were  to  be  stampeded  through 
Congress,  with  warnings  of  economic 
calamity.  It  is  my  hope  that  President 
Reagan's  proposals  can  be  examined  in  a 
realistic  environment,  with  a  steady  eye 
on  past  accomplishments,  present 
strengths,  and  future  goals. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  3 
minutes.         

CONTEMPLATION  BY  A  SURVIVOR 
ON  AUSCHWITZ  AND  ITS  REALI- 
TIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
remarkable  book  by  Jean  Amery,  called 
"At  the  Mind's  Limits:  Contemplations 
by  a  Siu^ivor  on  Auschwitz  and  Its  Re- 
alities." Jim  Miller  of  Newsweek  de- 
scribes it  as  a  collection  of  restrained, 
yet  moving  meditations  on  the  nature 
of  Jewish  identity,  the  feelings  of  a 
homeland,  and  the  limits  of  the  intellect 
in  a  place  like  Auschwitz. 

Amery  was  bom  in  1912  In  Austria, 
the  only  child  of  a  Catholic  mother  and 
a  Jewish  father.  In  1935,  he  married, 
fled  to  Belgium,  and  joined  the  resist- 
ance movement.  He  was  captured,  and 
sent  to  a  series  of  concentration  camps. 
Despite  living  daily  with  death,  Amery 
left  the  camps  just  as  he  had  entered 
them — as  an  agnostic.  He  preserved  his 
intellectual  passions,  yet  suffered  deep 
spiritual  wounds  and  emotional  dis- 
placement. 

According  to  Miller,  Amery  possesses 
"the  ear  of  a  poet  and  the  eye  of  a  novel- 
ist," and  "vividly  communicates  the 
wonder  of  a  philosopher"  over  the  hor- 
rors he  sees.  Amery  does  not  pretend  to 
make  sense  of  the  Nazi  terror,  or  to 
view  his  experiences  with  full  compre- 
hension or  clarity.  On  the  contrary,  he 
writes  that  "clarification  would  also 
amount  to  disposal,  settlement  of  the 
case,  which  can  then  be  placed  in  the 
files  of  history.  My  book  is  meant  to  aid 
in  preventing  precisely  this." 

Recollections  of  holocaust  survivors 
often  end  this  way.  Amery's  memoirs 
are  especially  stirring,  but  the  message 
is  the  same:  "Never  forget."  It  Implores 


us  to  confront  the  terrible  crime  of  geno- 
cide directly,  and  not  merely  to  consign 
it  to  the  realm  of  the  unthinkable  or 
unmentionable. 

Mr.  President,  how  many  victims  must 
bear  witness  before  we  can  get  this  mes- 
sage? The  Genocide  Treaty  is  not  elo- 
quent, or  profound,  or  stirring,  but  it 
does  get  to  the  point.  It  states  that  all 
signing  nations  agree  that  genocide  is  an 
international  crime  against  all  hiunan- 
ity,  and  pledge  to  enact  laws  to  prevent 
it.  Approved  by  both  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  designed  not  to  In- 
fringe on  U.S.  sovereignty,  supported  by 
every  President.  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat, from  President  Harry  Truman, 
when  it  was  first  approved  by  the  United 
Nations,  to  President  Ronald  Reagan, 
the  treaty  still  languishes  before  a  Sen- 
ate that  chooses  to  take  no  action. 

Jean  Amery  argued  that  the  horror  of 
torture  lay  both  with  the  physical  pain 
and  with  the  fear  that  no  one  else  in 
the  world  can  help.  He  notes  that  "with 
the  first  blow  from  a  policeman's  fist, 
against  which  there  can  be  no  defense 
and  which  no  helping  hand  will  ward 
off.  a  part  of  our  life  ends  and  it  can 
never  again  be  revived." 

We  can  begin  to  provide  the  expecta- 
tion of  help  by  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention.  The  time  for  this  first  step 
is  long  overdue. 


RAOUL  WALLENBERG 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  story  of  Raoul  Wallenberg,  a 
remarkable  Swede,  who  devoted  his  life 
to  saving  the  lives  of  Jews,  was  told 
very  vividly  on  the  CBS  television  pro- 
gram "60  Minutes." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  widely  watched 
programs  in  our  country  on  television.  It 
was  a  very  moving  story  of  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg, a  young  Swede— not  Jewish— 
who  went  behind  the  Nazi  influence  and 
saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Jews 
from  being  exterminated  by  Hitler.  Mr. 
President,  the  wife  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAN,  has  written  an  article  about 
Raoul  Wallenberg  and  his  remarkable 
human  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  Washington  Post,  dated 
March  22, 1981,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Whebe  Is  Raowl  Wallenberg? 
(By  EUzabeth  B.  Moynlhan) 

It  Is  a  bitter  Irony  that  Raoul  Wallenberg 
Is  becoming  a  ssrmbol  of  Injustice  because  of 
his  fate  when  he  should  be  a  symbol  of 
humanity  because  of  his  heroism.  Wallen- 
berg's story  Is  as  mysterious  as  it  Is  tragic. 

In  1944,  when  the  Nazis  defeat  was  certain, 
Adolph  Elchmann  madly  pursued  the  "final 
solution"  by  deporting  Hungarian  Jews  to 
Nazi  extermination  camps.  At  the  request 
of  the  U.S.  War  Refugee  Bo3xA.  the  Swedish 
government  sent  Wallenberg  to  Budapest 
on  a  res:ue  and  relief  mission.  Defying 
Elchmann,  he  saved  at  least  20,000  people 
from  deportation  trains  and  another  70.000 
from  violent  death  in  the  ghetto.  His  meth- 
ods were  daring  and  dramatic,  and  the  per- 
sonal  risk  was  enormous.   But  WaUenberg 


seemed  to  have  a  charmed  life  until  Janu- 
ary 1945,  when  the  Russians  entered  Buda- 
pest and  almost  immediately  toolc  him  into 
oustody. 

Although  previously  disclaiming  knowl- 
edge of  Wallenberg,  In  1957  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Ministry  reversed  Itself,  stating  that  he 
had  died  of  a  heart  attack  In  prison  In  1047. 
Neither  the  Swedish  government  nor  Wal- 
lenberg's family  accepted  this  utatement  be- 
cause It  came  without  the  usual  documents 
and  because  his  name  was  misspelled  on  the 
single  note  provided  as  evidence. 

Most  Americans  who  knew  about  WaUen- 
berg presumed  be  was  dead  until  released 
Soviet  prisoners  claimed  he  was  stlU  alive 
In  the  Oulag.  These  assertions  stunned 
Hungarian-American  Jews,  among  them 
Rep.  Tom  Lantoe,  who  was  saved  by  WaUen- 
berg. In  July  1979,  Lantoe  and  bis  wife  en- 
couraged Wallenberg's  sister  to  come  to  the 
United  States  to  seek  help.  Sens.  Prank 
Church,  Claiborne  Pell.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan 
and  Rudy  Boscbwltz  agreed  to  serve  as  co- 
chairmen  of  the  WaUenberg  Committee, 
which  has  operated  with  a  small  working 
group.  As  our  goal  was  to  secure  the  release 
of  Wallenberg — not  to  generate  antl-Sovlet 
propaganda — it  wis  felt  that  diplomatic  and 
prwate  means  of  resolving  the  mystery 
should  be  exhausted  before  any  large  public 
campaign  was  organized. 

Official  American  support  was  immediate  : 
President  Carter  raised  the  WaUenberg  ques- 
tion, and  the  State  Department  pressed  the 
inquiry.  The  96tb  Congress  passed  a  con- 
current resolution  honoring  WaUenberg  and 
caUed  on  our  delegation  to  raise  his  case  at 
the  Madrid  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation In  Evirope.  In  Madrid,  Sen.  PeU 
joined  the  American  delegation  led  by  tlax 
M.  Kampelman  in  an  appeal  for  Wallenberg. 
When  the  Soviets  responded  to  any  of  these 
Inquiries,  they  merely  repeated  the  1957 
statement. 

As  the  Soviets  know  the  prisons  and  celU 
in  question,  they  could  identify  the  inmates 
if.  as  a  Soviet  official  suggested,  former  pris- 
oners had  mistaken  their  identity. 

There  are  now  active  Wallenberg  commit- 
tees In  six  countries,  for  people  everywhere 
seem  genuinely  moved  by  his  story,  and  the 
Soviet  silence  fans  public  outrage.  At  Inter- 
national hearings  co-sponsored  by  the  Inter- 
national Sakharov  committee  In  Stockholm 
in  January,  a  panel  reviewed  evidence  and 
heard  testimony  regarding  Wallenberg's  im- 
prisonment. The  resolution  presented  to  the 
Swedish  foreign  minister  stated  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  he  Is  still  alive. 

No  public  charges  have  been  made  against 
him,  and  It  Is  not  known  If  Wallenberg,  who 
would  now  be  69.  was  actuaUy  sentenced. 
If  he  was,  why  couldnt  the  Soviets  commute 
his  term  on  humanitarian  grounds  because 
of  his  age?  TTien  the  world  could  honor  him 
as  he  deserves  rather  than  protest  his  fate. 
Why  would  the  Soviet  eovemment  allow  the 
mystery  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  to  become  a 
divisive  International  Issue? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  this  week  a  rescrfution 
will  be  introduced  in  the  House  to  make 
Mr.  Wallenberg  an  honorarv  American 
citizen,  inasmuch  as  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  European  Jews  was  at  the  instigation 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Swedish 
Government  has  not  been  successful  In 
getting  him  out  of  Russia. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  do  my  best  to  call 
th's  to  the  attentlOTi  of  the  Senate,  too. 
I  hope  we  will  pass  that  resolution  and 
certainly  if  we  pass  that  resolution  we 
should  act  on  the  Genocide  Treaty.  At 
least.  I  certainly  hope  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
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does  the  Senator  fnxn  New  Mexico  wish 
any  additional  time?  I  can  yield  him 
some  of  mine. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  No.  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  does  not  need  any  addi- 
tional time.  I  believe  I  have  a  special 
order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  BAKER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bakzx,  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


SPENDING  REDUCTIONS 

Bfr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  we  be- 
gin our  deliberations  this  week.  I  wish 
to  take  just  a  moment  to  express  my 
admiration  of  and  my  appreciation  to 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  particularly,  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domkkici) 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HOLLINGS)  . 

I  do  so  as  a  citizen,  as  a  colleague,  and 
as  one  fortunate  and  honored  to  have 
been  chosen  as  the  Republican  leader  of 
the  Senate.  One  of  the  first  pledges  I 
made  to  the  Senate,  the  Nation,  and  my- 
self upon  becoming  majority  leader  this 
past  January  was  to  have  the  Senate 
move  thoughtfully,  yet  expeditiously,  on 
President  Reagan's  economic  recovery 
programs. 

My  distinguished  friends.  Senator 
DoMzmci  and  Senator  Rollings,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee have  made  me  appear  quite  adroit 
In  that  regard  and  have  redeemed  that 
prcHnlse  for  me  in  this  instance;  and  I 
am  most  grateful. 

I  particularly  want  to  make  note  of 
the  extraordinary  leadership  of  my  col- 
league. Senator  Dominci.  As  much  as 
our  friends  across  the  aisle  have  had  to 
become  accustomed  to  minority  status, 
so  have  we  had  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  realities  and  the  responsibilities  of 
majority  status.  In  view  of  that,  and 
considering  the  unprecedented  magni- 
tude of  the  President's  spending  reduc- 
tian  proposals.  Senator  DoMsinci  has 
done  an  absolutely  outstanding  job. 

This  past  year,  for  instance,  in  the 
final  sessions  of  the  96th  Congress,  the 
Senate  labored  for  more  than  6V2 
months  in  an  effort  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  authorizations  and  outlays. 
And  despite  the  best  efforts  of  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  those  changes 
amounted  to  $4.5  billiOTi.  But  this  year 
the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  has  approved  reductions  in 
budget  outlays  totaling  $86.9  billion— 
$2.8  billion  for  the  balance  of  fiscal  1981. 
$36.4  billion  for  fiscal  1982.  and  $47.7 
billion  for  fiscal  1983. 

What  the  Budget  Committee  has  done 
constitutes  a  imique  and  remarkable  ac- 
complishment, of  which  that  committee, 
this  Senate,  and  the  entire  Nation  can  be 
justly  proud. 

It  will  be  my  intention  to  speak  on  this 
matter  again  later  in  the  week.  For  now. 


however,  as  we  begin  our  consideration 
and  discussion,  I  would  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  view  the  work  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  splendid  as  it  is,  not 
as  a  culmination  of  our  labors,  nor  as  the 
final  crowning  achievement  for  it  is 
neither. 

Rather,  we  have  made  a  beginning,  a 
most  auspicious  beginning  to  be  sure,  but 
still,  just  a  beginning.  Other  spending  re- 
ductions must  follow.  They  will  be  still 
more  wrenching  and  more  difficult.  But 
they  must  come  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

We  must  still  act  this  year  on  cMnpre- 
hensive  tax  reduction  and  reform  legisla- 
tion. We  have  shown  in  our  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  will  show  on  this  floor  this 
week,  I  am  sure,  that  we  are  determined 
to  reduce  Federal  spending.  Thus,  we 
can  and  must  in  good  conscience  act  this 
year,  I  believe,  to  reduce  the  crushing 
tax  burden  on  this  Nation. 

We  must  still  act  this  year  and  every 
year  to  strip  away  the  burdensome  and 
stultifying  regulations  which  so  often 
stifle  our  productivity. 

AH  of  this  will  come  in  time,  I  trust. 
But  for  today  and  for  this  week,  we  in 
the  Senate  can  be  proud  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  of  the  Budget  Act,  of  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  the 
process  which  has  just  begun. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  any  time  I 
have  remaining  imder  the  special  order. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
SCHMTTT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Schmitt,  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 


TAMING    THE    FEDERAL    BUDGET: 
STEP  ONE 

Mr.  SCHMrrr.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  associate  myself 
with  them,  particularly  in  praise  and 
compliments  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Dom:- 
Nici,  and  his  colleague,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Budget  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Hollings. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious,  if  one  just 
looks  at  the  historical  record  since  1974 
when  we  passed  the  Budget  Act.  that  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  controlling  the 
Federal  budget.  In  particular,  we  have 
not  succeeded  in  preventing  an  annual 
deflcit  in  the  range  of  $60  to  $70  billion 
each  of  the  years  s'nce  that  time  and  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  controUing  other 
Federal  borrowing,  the  so-called  off- 
budget  borrowing,  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  now  amounts  to  well  over 
$100  billion  total. 

This  borrowing,  this  competition  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  private 
sector  for  the  moneys  that  you  and  I 
and  anyone  else  in  this  country  needs 
in  order  to  increase  their  personal  and 
business  activities,  has  resulted  not  only 
in  extraordinary  pressure  on  interest 
rates — the  price  of  which  we  are  paying 
dearly  today — but  has  underlying  mech- 
anisms that  make  it  the  principal 
cause  of  inflation. 


So  the  problem  is,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  not  succeeded.  The  Budget  Act.  al- 
though it  may  have  reduced  the  level  of 
deflcit  in  borrowing,  nevertheless,  has 
failed.  All  one  has  to  do  is  look  at  the 
economy  of  today  with  double  digit  infla- 
tion of  12  percent  at  least,  the  prime  in- 
terest rate  still  hovering  up  close  to  20 
percent,  unemployment  steady  at  almost 
7'/^  percent,  maybe  rising,  and  a  gross 
national  product  that  is  not  growing  one 
iota. 

Those  kinds  of  statistics  are  very  dan- 
gerous, particularly  since  this  country  Is 
the  only  major  champion  of  freedom  in 
the  world  today. 

As  we  look  at  the  problem,  we  must  ask 
ourselves:  Why  has  it  not  worked?  I  do 
not  think  we  can  say  it  has  been  solely 
the  fault  of  the  Budget  Committee.  They 
have  roughly  met  their  schedules.  They 
have  tried  to  give  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  the  Government  in  general, 
guidelines  to  follow  that,  had  we  been 
able  to  follow  them,  clearly  would  have 
reduced,  if  not  eventually  eliminated,  the 
Federal  borrowing. 

I  think,  rather.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  has  been  in  the  reaction  of  the 
Congress  as  a  whole,  and  the  committees 
more  specifically,  to  the  budget  process. 

There  has  been  a  de  facto  incompati- 
bility between  the  actions  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Finance  Committee.  Those 
three  committees  represent  the  essence 
of  the  financial  control  mechanism 
within  the  Congress. 

As  everyone  will  recall,  almost  invari- 
ably the  appropriations  process  and  the 
processes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Finance  Committee  have  followed  rather 
than  led  the  budget  process.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  budget  process  envisioned 
by  the  Budget  Act  of  1974  will  only  work 
if  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Finance  Committee  report  their  actions 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  prior  to 
any  flnalization  of  budget  action  by  the 
Budget  Committee. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services,  and  Education,  I  am  well 
aware  that  in  the  past  the  bill  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  subcommittee  has 
been  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last,  bill  to 
be  handled  by  the  Senate,  and  usually 
very  late  in  the  session  in  each  year.  In 
fact,  last  year  we  did  not  even  handle 
that  bill.  There  was  not  even  a  markup. 
We  are  operating  today  on  a  continuing 
resolution  dealing  with  that  and  many 
other  important  matters. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  allow  that 
process  to  continue.  If  it  does  continue, 
the  budget  process  will  ccmtinue  to  fail. 
With  this  situatiCHi  in  mind,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  (Mr.  HArrrtLD)  has 
encouraged  the  subcommittee  chairmen 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  as  a 
whole  to  move  quickly  and  vigorously  to 
do  its  job  in  parallel  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  actions  of  the  budget  process. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  we  will  ever  get  cwitrol  in  the 
Congress  of  that  process. 

The  Budget  Committee  should  not  be 
expected  to  act  either  on  resolutions 
such  as  is  before  us  today  dealing  prl- 
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marlly  with  the  fiscal  year  1981  expendi- 
tures, or  with  its  normal  resolutions 
dealing  with  fiscal  year  1982  expendi- 
tures, without  definitive,  detailed  judg- 
ments being  provided  by  the  Appropria- 
tions and  Finance  Committees  in  a 
timelv  manner. 

This  year,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee began  its  process  early,  that  is. 
late  in  January,  through  a  set  of  over- 
sight hearings  dealing  with  the  economy, 
and  then  the  subcommittees  have  gone 
to  work  to  understand  the  basic  budget 
parameters  under  their  jurisdiction  with 
an  eye  toward  providing  detailed  rec- 
onunendations  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee in  a  timely  manner.  This,  I  believe, 
has  been  done.  The  budget  numbers  that 
are  before  us  today  do  reflect  that  kind 
of  deliberation  and  refiect  a  growing 
working  relationship  between  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Budget 
Committee,  one  which  I  think  holds  a 
promise  of  finally  bringing  this  jugger- 
naut under  control. 

Today  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
has  filed  its  report  on  reconciliation  for 
spending  in  1981,  including  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  that  overall  spending  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  be  re- 
duced bv  $13.5  billion. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  number,  one 
which  I  believe  is  achievable,  but  only 
through  continued  diligent  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  subcommittees  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  of  that 
committee,  itself,  and  eventually  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Actually,  this  is  a  very  important  step 
in  enacting  the  President's  economic  re- 
covery program  and  one  which  I  am  sure 
members  of  both  parties  will  support  in 
the  final  analysis,  although  details  may 
be  adjusted. 

The  Senate  Anpropriations  Committee 
will  now  proceed  to  refine  its  activities 
with  respect  to  this  budget  resolution 
and  should  be  able  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  rescission  bill  that  will  comply  with 
the  dates  contained  in  the  committee's 
Instruction.  That  replv,  of  course,  will  be 
to  the  full  Senate.  It  is  my  hope,  as  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  chairman's  hope,  that  we 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  $13.3  billion 
number  contained  therein. 

This  rescission  effort,  however,  is  just 
one  step  in  the  total  budgetary  process, 
for  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  must 
now  turn  its  attention  to  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution,  which  is  an 
advisory  resolution  that  is  onlv  as  good 
as  the  advice  it  has  received  from  the 
various  authorizing  and  appropriations 
committees. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  scheduled 
a  markup  session  on  that  resolution  to 
take  place  prior  to  the  Easter  recess.  I 
encourage  them  to  make  that  schedule 
for  thev  have  before  that  committee 
detailed  information  from  most  of  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  upon  which  to 
base  their  first  set  of  recommendations 
to  the  Senate. 

The  March  15  report  produced  by  the 
Appropriations  CommHtee  contains  a 
far  more  substantive  look  at  the  matters 
under  its  iurisdict'on  than  has  been  pre- 
viously the  case.  I  commend  that  report 
to  the  Budget  Committee  as  a  good  basis 


for  the  recommendations  that  they  will 
send  to  the  full  Senate  in  the  form  of  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  due 
May  15. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  that  section  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  PubUc  Law  93-344,  section  301(c), 
which  provides  the  instructions  to  other 
committees  in  their  support  of  the 
budget  process. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(c)  views  and  Estimates  of  Other  Ck>m- 
mlttees — On  or  before  March  16  of  each  year, 
each  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  of  the  House,  each  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of  both 
Houses — 

( 1 )  Its  views  &nd  estimates  with  respect  to 
all  matters  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  which 
relate  to  matters  within  the  respective  Juris- 
diction or  functions  of  such  committee  or 
Joint  committee;  and 

(2)  except  In  the  case  of  such  Joint  com- 
mittees, the  estimate  of  the  total  amoimts  of 
new  budget  authority  and  budget  outlays 
resulting  therefrom,  to  be  provided  or  au- 
thorized In  all  blUs  and  resolutions  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee  which 
such  committee  Intends  to  be  effective  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of 
such  year. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  shall  also 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of 
both  Houses.  Its  recommendations  as  to  the 
fiscal  policy  appropriate  to  the  goals  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  Any  other  commit- 
tee of  the  House  or  Senate  may  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  Its  House, 
and  any  other  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress may  submit  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  both  Houses.  Its  views  and  esti- 
mates with  respect  to  all  matters  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)  which  relate  to  matters 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  or  functions. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  the  Appropriations  Committee  held 
4  days  of  economic  overview  hearings, 
from  January  27  to  January  30,  1981.  A 
detailed  report  of  those  hearings  was 
given  to  the  Senate  by  Chairman  Hat- 
field, myself,  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  the  week  following  those 
hearings.  I  commend  that  information  to 
the  Senate,  not  only  because  it  contains, 
I  think,  some  very  good  estimates  on  the 
near  future  of  the  economy,  but  also  be- 
cause it  does  represent  a  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  do  its  part  now  in  assisting  the 
Budget  Committee  in  the  formulation  of 
workable,  real'stic  estimates  of  what  the 
economy  is  going  to  do  and  what  the  im- 
pact of  the  economy  will  be  on  various 
programs  and  projects  imder  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction. 

The  committee  heard  from  newly  ap- 
pointed administration  economic  advis- 
ers as  well  as  four  private  sector  eco- 
nomic forecasters.  These  private  sector 
economists  were  chosen  to  present  a  bal- 
ance from  a  wide  range  of  economic 
thought.  Fortunately,  several  of  these 
witnesses  also  brought  to  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  the  experience  of  pre- 
vious public  service,  particularly  what 
has  worked  and  what  has  not  worked. 


One  of  the  more  prevailing  recom- 
mendations that  all  economists  made  un- 
der questioning  as  well  as  voluntarily  was 
that  we  should  be  pessimistic  about  the 
economy  rather  than  optimistic,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past. 

They  did  not  advise  that  we  look  at  the 
absolutely  worst  case  that  could  happen 
should  all  things  go  badly  lor  the  econ- 
omy, for  the  American  people,  but  that 
we  should  not  assume  that  everything  is 
going  to  go  as  wishful  thinking  would 
devise. 

In  that  regard,  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations on  inflaticm,  interest  rates. 
unemployment,  and  other  matters  re- 
lated to  the  economy  are  somewhat  more 
pessimistic  than  those  of  the  administra- 
tion in  the  budget  that  they  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress. 

All  this  means  is  that  if  the  Senate 
follows  the  recommendations  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  find  more  areas  for  cut  and  we 
may  have  to  adjust  the  timing  of  various 
cuts  and  tax  incentives  to  match  what  is 
the  more  likely  somewhat  more  pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  economy  for  the  re- 
mainder 01  this  year  and  next  year. 

The  Appropriations  committee  also 
sought  the  advice  of  several  present  and 
former  administration  officials  as  to  the 
controllability  of  the  Federal  budget  and 
its  impact  oa  our  committee  deUbera- 
tions.  There  was,  I  think,  a  unanimity 
of  (pinion  that,  unless  the  budget  became 
more  controllable — that  is,  fewer  en- 
titlement programs — ^we  were  very  likely 
doomed  to  failure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  15 
minutes  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  Chair:  Who  has  the 
next  si>ecial  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  has  the 
next  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  not  here.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  special  order 
that  will  be  under  the  control  of  my  col- 
league (Mr.  Domenici)  be  transferred  to 
my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Without  objectim  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  out  of 
the  4  days  of  hearings  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  late  January, 
there  came  many  important  insights  for 
the  committee.  One  important  point, 
supported  by  virtually  every  witness,  was 
the  significant  imp»act  that  fluctuaticHis 
in  the  basic  economic  conditions  will 
have,  a  tremendous  effect,  on  the  Federal 
budget.  For  example,  an  upward  change 
of  1  percentage  point  in  the  imemploy- 
ment  rate  can  add  $5.5  billion  to  the  cost 
of  runn'ng  the  Federal  Government  and, 
in  addition,  will  add  tremendous  cost  to 
the  total  econwny.  far  above  this  $5.5  bll- 
hon  figure.  So  you  can  see  that  a  mis- 
estimate of  the  unemployment  rate  for 
fiscal  year  i982.  as  w'th  a  misestimate  ot 
the  rate  of  prowth  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  or  of  the  interest  rates  the  Oofv- 
emment  must  pay  to  borrow  money  for 
its  various  programs,  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  just  what  the  num- 
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bers  turn  out  to  be  at  the  end  of  that 
fiscal  year. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  we  have  had 
with  these  kinds  of  projections  is  that 
we  have  tended  to  be  optimistic — too  op- 
timistic— and  have  found  it  necessary, 
late  in  the  fiscal  year,  as  will  be  necessary 
this  fiscal  year,  to  revise  further,  to  pro- 
vide supplementals,  further  to  disrupt 
continuity  of  the  economy.  It  is  this  Sen- 
ator's recommendation  that  we  be  more 
pessimistic  than  optimistic  so  that  that 
does  not  have  to  occur.  If  we  have  been 
overly  pessimistic,  then,  so  much  the 
better. 

I  realize  that  no  one  can  accurately 
predict  all  of  the  changes  that  affect  the 
economy,  nor  can  the  budget  be  fully  In- 
sulated from  changes  in  economic  con- 
ditions, both  those  that  might  be  under 
oiu"  control  and  those  which  are  not  yet 
imder  control,  particularly  in  the  inter- 
national arena.  These  changes,  which  in 
recent  years  have  usually  entailed  more 
pessimistic  estimates  of  economic  per- 
formance, are  reflected  in  significant  in- 
creases in  the  costs  of  services  that  the 
Government  has  made  a  commitment  to 
provide  to  the  American  people.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  to 
a  person,  are  seriously  concerned  about 
the  resulting  effect  those  demands  will 
place  upon  the  availability  of  funds  for 
other  priorities  in  the  fiscal  year  should 
we  wrongly  anticipate  them  at  this  time. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in 
its  report,  encouraged  the  review  of  pro- 
grams which  are  considered  imcontrolla- 
ble  or  mandatory.  We  shall  be  making 
continued  recommendations  to  the  au- 
thorizing committees  on  what  programs 
seem  to  be  most  desirable  as  candidates 
for  increased  controllability.  This  uncon- 
troUability  that  we  have  today  is  due  in 
large  part  to  commitments  made  through 
prior-year  budget  authority  and  spend- 
ing necessary  for  entitlement  programs. 
In  addition.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
considered  certain  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional defense  program  as  "uncontrolla- 
ble." I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee,  as 
well  as  the  full  committee,  will  be  look- 
ing at  some  of  those  areas  very,  very 
closely  th-s  year,  as  well  as  in  succeeding 
years.  There  is  no  question  in  the  mind 
of  our  committee  that  our  national  de- 
fense has  deteriorated  and  must  be  re- 
paired; but  there  is  some  question,  even 
some  disagreement,  apparent  with  the 
administration's  proposals  on  just  how 
best  that  can  be  done  and  at  what  price. 
In  addition,  Mr.  President,  recent  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  automate  indexing  for 
inflation  of  numerous  entitlement  pro- 
grams. This  automatic  Indexing  is  only  a 
problem  when  inflation  is  running  so  out 
of  control  as  it  is  today,  but  clearly  is 
something  the  committee  must  look  at. 
I  am  personally  not  sure  whether  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  gained  bv  chan^ng 
the  indexing  formula  and  its  impact  on 
various  programs,  but.  still,  we  are  obli- 
gated to  look  at  that  issue  and  look  at  It 
very  closely.  The  economists  who  met 
with  our  committee  in  January  were  al- 
most unanmous  in  saying  that  some 
revision  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
formula  should  be  made.  Th's  has  not,  of 
course,  been  the  recommendation  of  the 


Reagan  administration,  but  the  weight 
of  those  recommendations  must  be  con- 
sidered in  light  of  other  economic  and 
political  realities. 

In  various  ways.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
estimated  that  77  percent  of  the  outlays 
in  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  are  un- 
controllable; that  is,  currently  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Congress  or  of  the 
administration. 

Spending  associated  with  entitlement 
programs  explicitly  indexed  for  infla- 
tion is  estimated  to  make  up  30  percent 
of  the  total  budget  outlays.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  OfBce  estimates  that, 
without  including  any  more  programs 
under  automatic  indexing,  the  percent 
of  total  outlays  that  these  programs 
will  require  will  be  32.7  percent  in  1986, 
a  steady,  seemingly  uncontrollable  rise. 
In  addition  to  the  programs  that  are 
explicitly  indexed,  other  entitlement 
programs,  such  as  medicaid  and  medi- 
care, which  are  directly  affected  by  in- 
flation, contribute  to  the  upward  pres- 
sure of  uncontrollable  expenditures  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  those  programs 
and  the  nature  of  the  expenses  that 
States  and  other  providers  must  endure 
as  a  result  of  inflation  and  increasing 
interest  rates. 

Even  the  23  percent  of  the  budget 
that  is  deflned  as  relatively  controllable 
is  clearly  less  discretionary  than  it  would 
appear.  This  relatively  "controllable" 
portion  of  the  budget  includes  items 
such  as  military  and  civilian  pay. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
more  specifically,  has  only  60  percent  of 
budget  authority  and  62  percent  of  out- 
lavs  of  the  total  Federal  budget  for  con- 
sideration within  its  spending  juris- 
diction. Of  that  amount,  approximately 
55  percent  of  budget  outlays  is  luicon- 
trollable;  the  remaining  45  percent  is 
what  can  be  technically  defined  as  con- 
trollable. However,  of  the  45  percent 
considered  controllable,  60  percent  is  for 
nonmandatory  defense  expenditures  and 
1  percent  is  for  civilian  pay  items. 

In  this  Dresent  international  climate 
and  in  view  of  the  deterioration  of  our 
national  defense  structure,  it  is  hard  to 
say  that  the  majority  of  our  defense  ex- 
penditures are  candidates  for  major  cuts; 
the  percentages  I  have  just  mentioned 
translate  into  onlv  $193.3  billion,  out  of 
a  total  budget  well  in  excess  of  $600  bil- 
lion, that  can  be  considered  relatively 
controllable,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  De- 
fense spending  makes  up  $116  billion  and 
pay  items  are  $1.8  million,  which  leaves 
only  $75.5  billion  of  the  total  $193.3  bil- 
lion that  is  truly  discretionary  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  question  of  whether  any  budget 
outlays  are  controllable  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  is  a  discussion  for 
another  time  and  forum. 

But  clearly  in  budget  authority  we 
have  some  work  to  do. 

I  and  other  members  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  intend  to  find  every 
economy  available  in  both  the  proposed 
supplemnetal  request  and  previously  en- 
acted legislation.  However,  overestima- 
tion  as  to  the  amounts  of  money  that  can 
be   withdrawn   without   serious   conse- 


quences to  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  serious  problem,  particularly 
when  we  are  faced  with  only  effectively 
one-quarter  of  fiscal  year  1981  to  which 
rescissions  can  be  applied. 

All  too  often  the  "fat"  in  budgets  are 
believed  to  have  been  trimmed  by  econ- 
omies only  to  find  such  is  not  the  case. 
In  trimming  that  so-called  "fat"  in  pre- 
vious years,  programs  of  great  national 
importance  have  suffered  unduly. 

The  technological  basis  and  the  scien- 
tific base  of  this  country  have  not  grown 
to  match  the  demand  that  is  upon  us  in 
terms  of  our  national  security  relative  to 
potential  adversaries  and  in  terms  of  our 
economic  security  relative  to  our  eco- 
nomic partners  and  competitors  in  the 
free  world. 

Recent  hearings  by  my  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Technology,  and  Space  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  have  docu- 
mented, as  have  others,  that  the  current 
annual  shortfall  of  scientists  and 
engineers  with  advanced  degrees  is  on 
the  order  of  15,000.  and  that  is  15.000 
advance  degree  personnel  on  top  of  an 
already  large  deficiency  of  technical  and 
scientific  activities  related  to  our  na- 
tional defense  as  well  as  to  our  na- 
tional economy. 

Many  of  these  areas  that  are  in  the 
national  interest  are  beyond  the  capac- 
ity of  State  and  local  governments  to 
provide  funds  and  as  a  result  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  have  to  be  more 
deeply  involved  In  the  creation  of  this 
pool  of  renewable  resources,  a  pool  that 
is  composed  of  highly  trained  people. 

In  addition,  our  technology  base  has 
been  eroding  because  it  has  been  con- 
sidered "fat"  over  the  last  several  years 
until  we  now  find  that  our  international 
competitors  are  beating  the  pants  off  of 
us. 

For  instance,  the  United  States,  once 
the  leader  in  space  exploration  and  now 
on  the  eve  of  launching  the  Space  Shut- 
tle, mav  give  up  its  participation  in  in- 
ternational cooperative  efforts  such  as 
the  Solar-Polar  mission  and  the  mission 
to  investigate  Halley's  comet.  In  the 
former  program,  15  European  institu- 
tions have  invested  millions  of  dollars  in 
monitoring  equipment  for  participation 
via  the  European  Space  Agency.  A 
formal  protest  has  been  lodged  with 
the  State  Department  over  this  econ- 
omy. The  Halley's  comet  mission  can- 
cellation has  caused  the  U.S.S.R.  to  ex- 
pand its  own  mission  with  expanded  in- 
ternational cooperation  thus  scoring 
large  propaganda  points  at  our  expense. 
As  we  go  through  the  exercise  of  cut- 
ting the  budget,  we  need  to  identify  our 
national  defense  needs  with  greater 
clarity  to  include  missions  such  as  these 
for  they  do  contribute  not  only  to 
scientific  knowledge  but  also  to  our  de- 
fense effort. 

But  not  all  research  efforts,  even  In 
space-related  areas,  should  be  so  in- 
cluded. One  of  the  administration  re- 
ductions that  I  have  supported  was  that 
I  have  supported  was  that  which  reduced 
NOAA's  budget  for  remote  sensing. 

Given  my  specialized  background,  I 
am  extremely  concerned  about  Federal 
support  for  energy  and  technological  ad- 
vancement.   Probably    more   than    any 
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other  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  con- 
sistently advocated  private  sector  in- 
volvement in  this  area,  yet  I  realize  there 
are  certa.n  areas  where  federal  support 
Is  essential.  These  expenditures  are  in- 
vestments in  our  future.  The  micro-chip 
processors  and  our  booming  electronics 
industry  are  directly  related  to  past  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  expendi- 
tures, primarily  in  the  space  program. 
For  instance,  any  delays  in  implement- 
ing an  operational  remote  sensing  sys- 
tem relinquishes  U.S.  leadership  in  the 
new  and  expanding  markets  of  applica- 
tions of  space  technology. 

I  continue  to  believe  the  private  sec- 
tor ought  to  play  a  major  role  in  the 
establishment,  management  and  opera- 
tion of  a  remote  sensing  system.  The 
reduced  fimdlng  provides  an  opportunity 
to  reexamine  the  role  of  NOAA  in  man- 
aging an  operational  system  and  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  expand  private 
sector  involvement  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible stage  leading  to  reduced  govern- 
mental cost  in  system  development  of 
an  operational  system. 

During  the  last  Congress.  I  Introduced 
legislation  on  this  point  (S.  875)  and 
will  undoubtedly  do  so  again  during  the 
97th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  say  that  we  have  many  challenges 
ahead  in  our  effort  to  reduce  Federal 
spending.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  tried  to  do  too 
much.  The  States  and  local  governments 
must  accept  responsibility  for  some  of 
what  Washington  has  done  heretofore. 
At  the  same  time,  regulations  which  un- 
duly complicate  their  efforts  must  be 
dramatically  eased  so  that  reduced  Fed- 
eral taxes  are  not  absorbed  in  increased 
local  tax  bills  issued  to  increase  funds 
for  programs  transferred  to  local  gov- 
ernment imits. 

A  new  economic  recovery  program  in- 
cludes, in  my  view: 

Reduced  Federal  snendlng.  especially 
in  the  areas  of  transfer  payments  which 
exceed  the  "social  safety  net"; 

Continued  Federal  support  for  sound 
research  and  development  as  such  ex- 
penditures are  investments  for  the  fu- 
ture: 

Substantial  deregulation  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  with  a  regulatory  reform 
bll.  including  a  legislative  veto  provi- 
sion; 

A  revitail7«»d  national  defense:  and 

Tax  reductions  which  are  tied  to  in- 
centives to  save  and  invest  the  extra 
money  available  to  taxoayers. 

Such  a  program  will  guarantee  our 
success. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  15 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
ha.<i  now  exnlred. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  Utaih. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
order  is  for  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole). 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  the  Senator  from  Kansas  here 
80  he  may  speak. 

I  sufffpst.  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
served for  Senator  Dole  be  set  aside  and 
that  Senator  Helms  be  recognized  for  his 
special  order  time.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  HELMS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  TTiank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  good  morning. 


THE  FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION AND  RECONCILIATION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  must 
be  major  cuts.  There  must  be  substan- 
tive reductions— above  and  beyond  the 
$48  billion  the  President  has  discussed. 
The  cuts  he  has  proposed  are  really  not 
much  more  than  holding  the  dollar  fig- 
ures the  same  for  many  problems. 

Every  day,  there  are  folks  who  come 
to  my  office  and  say,  "Senator,  I  know 
that  we  must  cut.  and  I  support  the 
President,  but  there  must  be  one  or  two 
exceptions  and  my  program  should  be 
one  of  them."  I  will  tell  you,  to  the  great 
credit  of  many  of  those  who  come  to 
Washington  to  plead  their  case,  that 
they  will  say  that  they  are  lobbying  not 
so  much  to  insulate  their  program  but  to 
minimize  the  size  of  the  cuts.  I  recog- 
nize their  views,  and  I  believe  those  peo- 
ple are  sincere.  They  are  convinced  that 
their  pet  programs  are  worthy  ones.  I 
also  recognize  that  the  cuts  have  to  oe 
spread  as  evenly  as  possible. 

I  recognize  that  the  budget  cutting 
cannot  stop  at  the  programs  the  Presi- 
dent has  listed.  The  cuts  also  have  to 
go  into  other  programs.  The  problems 
of  the  social  security  program,  already 
a  basket  case,  will  have  to  be  faced.  The 
great  unfunded  liability  of  various 
retirement  programs  must  be  dealt  with 
in  the  next  few  years. 

But.  in  the  process  of  cutting,  how  can 
our  political  institutions  handle  the  two 
key  problems  of  helping  the  truly  needy, 
and  neutralizing  the  lobby  that  has  a 
vested  self-interest  in  the  continuation 
and  expansion  of  some  of  these 
programs? 

First,  not  many  argue  with  the  Presi- 
dent's pledge  that  we  should  maintain 
the  safety  net  for  those  who  cannot 
care  for  tiiemselves. 

But  I  believe  that  tax -rate  cuts  will 
help  us.  Tax-rate  cuts  will  help  get  the 
economy  moving.  The  tax  cuts,  if  they 
are  deep  enough,  and  if  they  are  soon 
enough,  will  mean  more  jobs  and  more 
opportunities  for  more  pet^le:  more  jobs 
and  less  unemployment.  More  oppwtu- 
nities  mean  lessened  dependence  on  the 
"safety  net."  A  faster  growing  economy 


means  that  the  welfare  lobbjrists  will 
soon  be  representing  a  smaller  con- 
stituency. 

Is  it  not  ironic,  for  example,  that  In 
the  past  2  years,  the  tax-rate  cuu 
adopted  in  Puerto  Rico  have  resulted  in 
greater  economic  growth  in  that  island 
Commonwealth?  Ttic  economic  bocnn has 
meant  more  jobs,  more  oppcM-tunitles. 
And — would  you  believe  it — it  has  meant 
for  the  past  2  years  that  more  Puerto 
Rican-bom  Americans  have  moved  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  out  of  New  York  than 
have  come  to  New  York. 

What  do  you  think  happens  to  the 
ability  of  a  Spanish  Harlem  welfare 
lobbyist  who  tries  to  argue  for  an  ex- 
panded program  when  all  his  clients 
have  flown  back  to  jobs  in  San  Juan? 

An  oversimplification,  perhaps.  But 
what  happens  to  the  ability  of  a  com- 
munity to  finance  its  own  capital  im- 
provements when  we  have  eccxiCMnic 
growth,  and  its  tax  base  expands?  Why. 
we  find  that  fewer  cities  come  appeaiine 
for  Federal  handouts. 

I  could  say  the  same  about  auto  co"^- 
panies.  What  happens  if  taxes  are  r^ 
duced  so  firms  can  modernize,  and  can 
attract  needed  capital  for  higher  pro- 
ductivity? What  happens  when  people 
have  higher  real  incomes  to  be  able  to 
afford  another  car?  My  guess  is  that  with 
economic  growth,  you  will  see  fewer 
Chrysler  Corp.'s  coming  to  the  Federal 
trough. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Committee's 
report,  as  the  saying  goes,  contains  some 
good  news  and  some  bad  news. 

The  good  news  is  that  its  recommenda- 
tions, approved  by  a  20  to  0  vote,  rep- 
resent $2.9  billion  in  reduced  Federal 
spending  in  fiscal  1981,  $36.4  billion  in 
cuts  for  1982.  and  $47.7  billion  in  cuts 
for  1983.  Needless  to  say.  this  is  con- 
siderably pref  eraUe  to  the  acticxi  of  the 
House  Committee  cm  Education  and 
Labor,  which  has  rejected  the  Reagan 
administration's  efforts  to  cut  Federal 
spending.  That  rejection  borders  on  be- 
ing total. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  tiie 
Budget  Committee  has  pointed  out.  even 
the  most  liberal  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  have  sensed  that  the  Ameri- 
can pec^le  have  grown  weary  of  the 
business  as  usual  [>olicies  which  have 
produced  double-digit  inflation  and  soar- 
ing interest  rates. 

In  1969.  when  the  Federal  Governmen- 
tal expenditures  were  only  $184  billion. 
548  milUon.  the  national  unemployment 
rate  stood  at  3.5  percent,  and  the  con- 
sumer price  index  rose  only  about  5  per- 
cent— from  104.2  to  109.8.  In  a  little  over 
a  decade,  we  have  grown  to  a  proposed 
expenditure  amounting  to  over  3  ^2  times 
the  1969  Federal  spending.  Unemploy- 
ment now  exceeds  7  percent  and  infiation 
during  the  past  calendar  year  was  11.7 
percent. 

In  view  of  the  massive  Increase  in  the 
misery  index  during  this  period,  can  any- 
one seriously  suggest  that  our  additional 
$500  billion  represents  money  well  spent? 

ITie  Budget  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions represent  a  tentative  first  step 
toward  slowing  the  growth  of  the  Federal 
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Oovemmoit  and  its  tremendous  drag  on 
the  economy. 

But  in  the  view  of  this  Senator,  it  does 
not  go  nearly  far  enough.  The  Presidents 
proposal,  even  If  it  is  fully  enacted,  will 
not  decrease  the  size  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  will  merely  slow  the  growth 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  a  rate  of  6 
percent  during  198.^.  Economist  Lewis 
Lehrman  has  estimated  that  it  would 
take  a  Federal  budget  cut  of  $100  billion 
to  achieve  the  scope  of  economic  recovery 
which  this  Nation  r^dly  needs. 

So  what  does  all  this  mean?  It  means 
that  at  a  minimum  it  is  absolutely  criti- 
cal that  this  Senate  periorm  its  inde- 
pendent function  of  searching  out  major 
cuts  in  Federal  spending  which  go  even 
beyond  those  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  mentioned  the  good  news.  Now  the 
bad  news. 

The  bad  news  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's report  was  that,  imfortunately,  in 
many  areas,  it  was  not  even  able  to 
maintain  the  President's  recommenda- 
ti(xis. 

In  the  area  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  $653  million  was  added  to 
the  President's  figures.  There  can  be 
fewer  areas  in  which  Federal  governmen- 
tal efforts  have  been  so  clearly  counter- 
productive as  in  the  area  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  While  our  ex- 
pmditures  for  programs  such  as  envi- 
numiental  education,  health  education, 
women's  equity  projects,  bilingual  educa- 
tion, population  education,  the  arts  and 
education,  and  prelegal  education  have 
continued  to  increase,  every  statistical  in- 
dicator of  the  ability  of  American  school- 
children has  continued  to  decline.  We 
have  used  our  Federal  leverage  to  shift 
States  away  f  nHn  the  slulls  which  really 
matter  to  our  children,  and  instead  re- 
quired the  States  to  concentrate  on  the 
latest  Washington  trend  in  education. 

And  that  is  demcmstrably,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, sheer  folly. 

In  the  area  of  legal  services,  the  com- 
mittee has  added  $100  million  to  the 
President's  recommendations.  Ironically, 
this  decision  was  made  on  the  heels  of 
the  publication  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Idaho  of  a  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  memorandum  laying  out 
a  massive  unlawful  lobbying  plan  on  be- 
half of  that  corporation's  reauthoriza- 
ti(xi.  That  memorandum  concedes  that 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  has  lost 
the  support  of  large  numbers  of  cUents 
and  poor  people.  It  proceeds  to  attempt 
to  remedy  this  situation  by,  amcmg  other 
things,  collecting  dossiers  containing  data 
on  Senators  and  Representatives. 

Other  areas  in  which  long-overdue 
Reagan  cuts  have  been  overridden  in- 
cluding funding  for  the  Export-Imixjrt 
Bank,  various  youth  job  training  and 
handicap  programs  which  in  fact  de- 
stroy institutions  which  service  the  pop- 
ulations intended  to  be  benefited,  and 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

And  if  we  think  it  was  diflBcult  to  hold 
the  line  on  the  Reagan  budget  in  the 
Senate,  this  is  only  a  fleeting  premoni- 
tlOTi  of  the  difflCTilties  we  will  have  when 
we  begin  to  negotiate  with  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


So  I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  good  news  and  there  is  bad  news. 
Things  could  be  better  and  things  could 
be  worse.  For  my  part,  I  am  going  to 
continue  to  work  for  the  Reagan  cuts  in 
spending  but  I  am  going  to  work  for 
further  cuts  in  Federal  spending  as  well. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  be  at- 
tentive to  the  need  to  think  of  some  for- 
gotten people  in  this  coimtry,  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticn,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  DOLE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  We  are  on  the  special 
order  on  reconciliation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  have  any  allotted 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  15  minutes  pre- 
viously allotted  to  him. 


RECONCILIATION  INTENTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  might  say, 
first  of  all,  that  I  just  left  the  discussion 
with  the  committee  chairman,  the  Re- 
pubUcan  chairman  of  the  Senate  on  the 
reconciliation.  I  would  indicate,  as  I  did 
in  that  meeting,  that  we  need  to  move 
very  quickly  in  the  Senate  and  House  on 
the  reconciliation  instruction  that  was 
ordered  by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
last  week. 

Earlier  this  morning,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege cf  speaking  to  an  association  of  real- 
tors— hardworking  men  and  wcnnen, 
middle-class  Americans  who  work  and 
work  and  pay  and  pay  their  taxes.  I  was 
surprised  with  the  speed  at  which  they 
passed  a  resolution — and  I  assume  there 
were  Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Inde- 
pendents in  the  audience — supporting 
the  President's  program.  In  fact,  I  com- 
mented that  I  only  wish  Congress  would 
move  as  quickly  as  their  association. 

But  they  are  concerned  about  spend- 
ing. We  are  all  concerned  about  spend- 
ing. Everyone  agrees  we  must  make  some 
changes.  But  there  Is  disagreement  when 
we  try  to  determine  where  the  cuts  should 
be  made. 

I  would  indicate,  as  I  will  later  on  in 
the  week,  that  I  have  a  few  areas  I  think 
should  be  modified.  I  am  not  totally  sat- 
isfied with  the  nutrition  Instructions. 

As  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee  which  deals 
with  WIC  and  food  stamps  and  school 
lunch  programs,  it  may  be  that  we  can 
make  some  changes  there  without  vio- 
lence to  the  President's  efforts. 

But  I  think  it  is  well  to  point  out  that 


I  watched  what  was  sort  of  presented  as 
a  documentary  last  night  on  the  CBS 
network  about  the  student  loan  program. 

They  did  not  interview  a  single  stu- 
dent who  did  not  leave  the  impression 
that  they  were  going  to  lose  their  bene- 
fits if  the  Reagan  package  were  passed. 

With  this  one-sided  reporting,  it  is 
rather  difficult  for  anybody  who  views 
that  program  to  have  anything  but  a 
biased  view. 

Here  is  a  program  that  has  gone  up  in 
cost  tenfold  since  1970,  nearly  $6  billion 
today  as  opposed  to  $576  miUion  in  1970. 

The  President  is  not  suggesting  that 
we  do  away  with  the  program;  he  is  just 
suggesting  we  stop  the  growth  and  may- 
be reduce  the  total  cost  by  $1  bilUon. 
That  can  be  done  in  most  cases  without 
doing  violence  to  any  student  who  truly 
needs  a  scholarship,  a  Pell  grant,  or  a 
guaranteed  loan. 

It  is  these  distortions  that  we  are  find- 
ing in  the  press  from  time  to  time  that 
make  it  very  difficult  to  get  Government 
spending  under  control.  I  would  assume 
that  many  Americans  are  beginning  to 
wonder  are  we,  in  fact,  doing  violence 
to  the  poor;  are  we  in  fact  denying  needy 
young  Americans  a  college  education? 

I  would  add  that  if  the  facts  are  told, 
which  is  not  a  bad  idea  from  time  to 
time,  that  I  think  the  American  people 
will  continue  to  understand  the  need  for 
a  change,  and  certainly  that  time  has 
come.  I  think  we  will  find  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike  joining  in  efforts 
to  try  to  stop  the  hemorrhaging  of  the 
economy  and  start  an  economic  recovery 
program. 

If  you  are  satisfied  with  17-percent 
Interest  rates,  if  you  are  satisfied  with 
12-  to  13-percent  inflation,  if  you  are 
satisfied  with  8-percent  unemployed,  if 
you  are  satisfied  with  the  myriad  of 
regulations  that  cover  up  many  small 
business  people,  if  you  are  satisfied  with 
the  monetary  policy  that  has  gone  up 
and  down — I  think  now  it  is  much  better 
and  I  applaud  Chairman  Volcker  for 
his  efforts  in  trying  to  get  some  help 
from  Congress  and  the  administration — 
if  you  applaud  all  the  things  that  have 
brought  us  where  we  are  today,  then,  of 
course,  you  would  not  want  to  move  very 
quickly  on  the  reconciliation.  You  would 
want  to  delay  it,  to  pick  it  to  death,  to 
pick  it  to  pieces,  lose  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  and  the  support  of 
the  American  people. 

It  is  the  view  of  this  Senator  that  it 
is  t<me  for  all  of  us  to  take  a  hard  look, 
make  some  hard  choices,  and  cast  some 
hard  votes.  It  may  impact  our  States,  it 
mav  impact  people  in  our  States,  but 
rather  than  a  sacrifice  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  an  opportimity  to  make  a  contri- 
bution, a  contribution  to  an  ailinar  econ- 
omy, a  contribution  that  might  help  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

As  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, I  am  not  so  certain  that  I  agree  with 
everything  in  President  Reagan's  tax 
package.  We  are  free  spirits  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  is  his  re- 
sponsibility to  make  the  proposition  and 
it  is  ours  to  make  the  disposition  of  leg- 
islation. There  will  be  changes  made. 
There  are  bound  to  be  changes  made 
in  the  budget  package.  But  the  point  is 
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I  thtnk  we  ought  to  try  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  goals  outlined  by  the  President 
as  far  as  budget  cuts  are  concerned  and 
tax  reductions  are  concerned. 

I  would  hope  that  we  can  convince  the 
American  people  when  it  comes  to  the 
tttx  leaucuoa  »,nat  ihcy,  m  fact,  will  in- 
vest or  save  what  money  might  be  coming 
back  to  them  through  tax  reductions. 
Otherwise,  it  will  be  hard  to  persuade 
many  of  us  that  the  tax  cut  is  not  in- 
flationary. 

The  economic  data  of  the  last  several 
months  and,  indeed,  the  last  few  years 
suggests  strongly  that  a  change  in  course 
is  needed.  Double-digit  inflation  and  high 
unemployment  have  become  all  too,  com- 
mon in  our  country.  Over  the  last  12 
months  prices  have  increased  by  12.3 
percent  and  imemployment  has  averaged 
7.2. 

To  say  that  these  high  levels  can- 
not be  tolerated  is  belied  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  tolerated  them  for  several  years. 
In  1979,  unemployment  averaged  5.8  and 
the  CPI  increased  by  13.3  percent;  1978 
was  not  much  better. 

CAUSES  OP  ECONOIUC  WOES 

The  seeds  of  our  current  economic 
woes  have  been  in  the  soil  a  long  time. 
These  seeds  are  an  explosion  in  Govern- 
ment spending,  a  tax  system  that  too 
often  penalizes  incentives,  work  and  pro- 
duction, overregulation  and  monetary 
policy  that  has  sometimes  been  erratic. 
The  reconciliation  instruction  that  we 
are  discussing  today  is  an  attempt  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  first  of  these  prob- 
lems. Our  desire  to  change  economic 
directions  in  this  country  will  not  suc- 
ceed unless,  in  the  next  few  months,  we 
tackle  all  four. 

I  might  say,  as  I  said  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  the  Finance 
Committee  does  not  wish  to  become  a 
subcommit.ti>e  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
We  have  no  intention  of  doing  that.  We 
have  no  intention  of  trading  any  juris- 
diction with  the  Budget  Committee.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  acting  with- 
in their  authority,  that  they  have  acted 
within  their  authority;  that  they  have 
laid  out  certain  targets,  and  we  will  have 
certain  options  in  our  committee. 

Controlling  the  growth  in  national 
spending  should  clearly  be  one  of  our 
highest  priorities.  During  the  10-year 
period  from  1971  to  1980,  Federal  Gov- 
ernment outlays  grew  from  $211  billlrai 
to  almost  $580  billion. 

That  is  where  the  focus  should  be.  It 
almost  tripled  in  about  10  years.  The 
American  people,  the  American  taxpay- 
ers, I  do  not  believe  fully  understand  the 
magnitude  of  the  increase  in  spending  in 
the  last  decade.  That  is  why  the  taxes 
remain  high.  That  is  why  we  have  infia- 
tion.  That  is  why  interest  rates  are  out 
of  sight.  That  is  why  Americans  cannot 
buv  a  home. 

Unless  we  are  willing  in  a  bipartisan 
way  to  turn  that  around,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  start  the  reconciliation  process 
and  hopefully  conclude  it  in  the  Senate 
Thursday  or  Friday  of  this  week,  then 
the  American  peonle  will  be  looking  at 
the  Congress  and  those  in  this  Congress 
who  do  not  want  to  change,  who  want  to 
do  business  as  usual,  who  want  to  say, 
"I  am  for  cuts  but  I  do  not  want  to  cut 
any  of  these  programs." 


It  Just  seems  to  me  that  that  time  has 
passed.  We  cannot  have  it  both  ways  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  had  it  that  way  long  enough  and 
the  people  who  have  suffered  have  been 
the  American  taxpayers,  plus,  I  might 
add,  low-income  Americans. 

I  know  of  no  group  that  suffers  more 
from  inflation  than  those  on  low  in- 
comes, than  those  on  welfare,  than  those 
on  SSI,  than  even  some  of  those  on  so- 
cial security. 

I  would  hope  that  we  can  preserve 
many  of  the  programs  we  have  and  make 
them  worthwhile  and  meaningful,  then 
while  we  do  something  about  spending 
and  inflation. 

In  1981,  spending  is  estimated  to  reach 
$655  biUion  and  even  in  the  Reagan 
budget  it  is  estimated  to  be  $695  biUion 
next  year.  By  contrast  to  the  Reagan 
budget,  the  current  policy  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1982  is  $735.9  billion  in  Fed- 
eral spending.  This  current  policy  nimi- 
ber  is  more  than  double  Federal  outlays 
as  recently  as  1976.  During  the  last  2 
years  Government  spending  has  grown 
by  an  average  rate  of  16  percent. 

No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  that 
while  spending  has  grown  deficits  have 
also  been  a  major  problem.  During  the 
last  two  decades  we  have  had  1  year 
when  our  Federal  budget  was  not  in 
deficit.  In  the  years  1971  to  1980  we  have 
deficits  over  $40  billion  five  times.  It  is 
significant  that  prior  to  this  10-year  pe- 
riod we  only  had  a  deficit  as  big  as  $40 
billion  during  World  War  n.  "This  fiscal 
year  the  deficit  is  estimated  to  nm  near 
$60  biUion. 

ECONOMIC  lurEcrre  of  sfendinc 

The  explosive  growth  of  FWeral 
spending  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
this  country  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  has 
tended  to  tilt  the  balance  of  power  in 
Federal-State  relationships  toward 
Washington  and  away  from  the  States, 
further  distorting  our  Federal  system. 
The  growth  of  spending  has  also  tended 
to  Increase  the  intrusion  of  Government 
into  the  life  of  every  American.  Every 
Senator  has  had  constituents  complain 
about  seemingly  unnecessary  Federal 
regulations  and  bureaucratic  interfer- 
ence. 

The  most  pernicious  effect  of  the 
growth  in  Federal  spending,  however, 
has  been  the  adverse  consequences  it  has 
had  for  our  economy.  The  Incredibly 
h"gh  levels  of  spending  have  added  pres- 
sure to  keep  taxes  h'gh,  thus  stifiing  in- 
vestment incentive  and  iJt'matelv  pro- 
ductivity. Federal  spend'ng  has  led  to  the 
huge  Federal  budget  deficits  which  have 
fed  inflation  by  sending  the  Government 
to  the  capital  markets  to  borrow  and  too 
often,  to  the  printing  presses. 

SENATE  BTTDCET  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

The  Senate  Budget  Cwnmittee  is  to  be 
applauded  for  its  work  in  recent  years 
and  particularly  the  marathon  sessions 
that  lead  to  its  ordering  reported  this  re- 
vised second  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion and  reconc'liation  instruction.  I  ob- 
served some  of  those  meetings  and  can 
testify  to  the  hard  work  and  determina- 
tion of  the  chairman  and  ranHig  mem- 
ber as  well  as  all  the  other  Budget  Com- 
mittee Senators. 

The  vote  was  unanimous.  20  yeas  and 


no  nays  being  cast  on  the  budget  reduc- 
tlcm. 

ine  Budget  Committee  reccxnmends 
that  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  in- 
structed to  reduce  its  direct  spending  by 
$200  milhon  in  BA  and  $800  mlUion  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1981,  $4.4  billion 
in  BA  and  $8.8  biUion  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  $4.5  biUion  in  BA  and 
$10.9  biUion  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
These  are  totals  that  we  feel  we  can  live 
with,  although  cutting  entitlement  pro- 
grams by  these  amoimts  wiU  not  be  easy. 
Indeed  the  Committee  on  Finance  voted 
unanimously  to  recommend  similar  to- 
tals for  fiscal  year  1982  to  the  Budget 
Committee.  We.  of  course,  are  not  bound 
to  any  particular  proposal  in  arriving  at 
these  figures. 

We  believe  we  can  live  with  these  to- 
tals. In  fact.  I  am  not  certain  that  we 
cannot  find  more  areas  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  our  committee.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  jurisdiction  of  about  $380  bU- 
lion.  Over  half  of  the  budget  comes  to 
our  committee.  I  would  again  p(Mnt  out 
that  of  this  figure,  about  $385  blUicm  to 
$390  bUUcn  that  we  have  jurisdiction  of 
in  the  Finance  Committee,  that  we  are 
talking,  out  of  those  hundreds  of  bfl- 
Uons  of  dollars,  of  a  reduction  in  fiscal 
1982  of  outlays  at  about  $8.8  biUion. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  keep  everything 
in  perspective,  you  wiU  understand  that 
we  are  not  asking  to  turn  the  clock  back. 
We  are  simply  trying  to  get  a  handle  on 
spending,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  trf 
spending  for  the  sake  of  our  economy 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

REVENTES  IK  EECONCIUATTOir 

This  Senator  is  pleased  that  the  Budget 
Committee  voted  not  to  include  a  reve- 
nue reduction  tareet  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion instruction.  The  puroose  of  recon- 
ciliation is  to  reduce  budget  deficits  by 
recommending  cuts  in  spending  and, 
where  necessarv.  recommending  increas- 
es in  taxes.  Recommending  tax  cuts  is 
whoUy  inconsistent  with  this  purpose. 

I  might  suggest  that  when  that  vote 
was  taken  in  the  Budget  Committee  it 
was  almost  unanimous  not  to  tamper 
with  that. 

The  leval  of  revenue  is  set  in  the  first 
and  second  budget  resolutions  but  the 
Congress  does  not  need  to  use  reconcilia- 
tion to  cut  taxes. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has  met 
its  responsibility  to  recommend  a  major 
cut  in  spending  to  the  Senate.  It  is  now 
up  to  the  rest  oif  us.  both  in  th's  bodv  and 
in  the  House,  quickly  to  modify  it  where 
appropriate  and  to  pass  it. 

ITie  Finance  Committee  has  already 
begim  legislative  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posals that  can  imnlement  th-*se  budget 
figures.  These  hearings  will  continue  this 
week  and  next  week.  We  hone  to  begin 
markups  soon  thereafter.  If  we  aU  meet 
our  respons'b'Uty  as  weU  as  the  Budget 
Committee  did.  a  chanee  In  direction  in 
this  coimtry  will  be  inevitable. 

I  would  just  hope  that  we  would  not  do 
this  iust  to  supnort  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  thoueh  that  is  not  a  bad 
idea  e'the>-.  but  to  do  this  because  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  da  to  do  this  because 
it  is  not  a  Republican  *hlng  at  a  Demo- 
cratic thing  but  the  right  thing  to  do. 
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U  we  work  together  In  the  Congress, 
there  Is  no  reason  we  cannot  complete 
action  on  this  entire  package  by  mid- 
year, hopefully  by  not  later  than  mid- 
July. 

CONTKCLXING  TKAMSm  PATMTNTS 

As  I  have  noted  over  the  last  week,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  the  spending  reduc- 
tlm  proposals  within  its  Jurisdiction.  One 
of  the  witnesses  at  our  hearing,  Mr. 
Erich  Helnemann,  presented  an  inter- 
esting analysis  of  Federal  spending  prob- 
lems by  breaking  the  budget  into  its  two 
main  components— purchases  of  goods 
and  services  and  transfer  payments.  For 
the  calendar  year  1980,  Federal  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services  came  to 
about  $108  billion  in  real  1972  dollars, 
which  is  roughly  6  percent  below  the 
level  of  Federal  spending  for  goods  and 
services  in  the  first  year  of  the  Eisenhow- 
er admini-stration.  This  drop,  Mr.  Helne- 
mann noted,  is  largely  owing  to  the  drop 
in  real  military  outlays.  This  means  that 
over  a  span  of  almost  30  years  there  has 
been  no  increase — in  fact  a  decline — in 
the  Federal  Government's  demands  on 
the  human  and  material  resource  base 
of  the  economy. 

The  near  doubling  in  real  Federal  ex- 
penditures since  the  early  I950's  is  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
level  of  real  transfer  payments.  In  this 
framework,  the  Federal  Ctovemmenfs 
contribution  to  inflation  comes,  not  from 
bidding  scarce  resources  away  from  the 
private  sector,  but  rather  by  shifting  re- 
sources from  savers  to  consumers  and  by 
driving  the  monetary  authorities  to  ex- 
cessive monetary  expansion  through 
large  budget  deficits. 

Thus,  if  we  are  going  to  bring  the 
Federal  budget  under  cwitrol,  we  must 
act  to  stem  the  growth  of  transfer  pay- 
ments. Since  a  great  number  of  the 
transfer  payment  programs  fall  within 
the  Finance  Committee's  jurisdiction,  we 
have  a  particularly  pivotal  role  in  bring- 
ing about  this  fundamental  change  In 
direction.  I  am  optimistic  that  the  CMn- 
mittee  will  rise  to  the  task. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  20  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  will  have  nearly 
unanimous  support  for  many  of  the  ef- 
forts we  make.  I  guess  If  you  look  at  it 
from  the  straight  political  view,  we  are 
all  in  politics  and  most  of  us  like  to  sur- 
vive. I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  likes 
to  go  out  and  announce  we  are  going  to 
reduce  the  growth  of  any  program. 

Again,  I  would  close  as  I  started.  What 
are  the  alternatives?  What  are  the  alter- 
natives? I  would  hope  that  those  In  the 
media  wiU  take  a  look  at  the  facts  and 
not.  maybe  unintentionally,  distort  the 
package  to  make  it  appear  In  some  case 
that  everybody  is  going  to  be  taken  off 
food  stamps,  that  no  one  will  be  entitled 
to  medicaid,  that  no  one  will  be  entitled 
to  student  loans.  I  would  hope  that  we 
will  see  more  balanced  reporting  on  some 
of  these  items  In  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead  as  we  begin  the  debate. 

It  Is  easy  to  single  out  some  cases,  and 
there  may  be  some  unintentionally  who 
may  be  mipacted  by  the  budget  cuts  But 
I  would  hope  that  in  the  final  analysis 
the  economy  recovers,  the  economy 
strengthens,  that  inflation  is  reduced 


that  interest  rates  are  reduced,  and  up 
and  down  the  economic  scale  in  this 
country  the  American  people  will  learn 
that  with  strong  leadership  from  the 
White  House  and  strong  leadership  and 
hopefully  bipartisanship  in  the  Congress, 
we  can  stop  the  hemorrhaging  of  the 
economy,  that  we  can  help  those  low- 
income  Americans  and  all  other  Ameri- 
cans turn  this  economy  around  for  the 
good  of  our  country. 

It  is  a  new  beginning.  It  is  time  we 
started  now.  The  die  has  been  cast.  The 
President  has  sent  us  the  proposal;  it  is 
our  responsibility  now  to  make  some 
rapid  disposition  of  that  proposal.  If  we 
do  not  agree  with  everything,  we  can 
change  certain  things,  but  let  us  not  for- 
get the  goals  he  has  set  forth. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Laxalt)  .  The  Chair  suggests  the  absence 
of  a  quonun.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUDGET  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  report  that  President 
Reagan's  program  for  economic  recovery 
will  encounter  no  significant  obstacles  In 
the  critical  area  of  veterans  affairs.  The 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which  I 
chair,  has  issued  budget  recommenda- 
tions in  harmony  with  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations  and  the  Budget 
Committee  has  agreed  to  accept  those 
recommendations. 

Now  that  the  committee  has  acted  in 
that  fashion,  I  trust  that  this  body  will 
proceed  with  the  same  dedication  and 
singleness  of  purpose  to  back  those  ac- 
tions. 

President  Reagan's  belief,  one  that  I 
most  certainly  share,  is  that  we  must  be- 
gin to  balance  the  Federal  budget.  To  do 
so.  Congress  and  every  single  committee 
must  make  significant  cuts  in  programs 
that  affect  all  of  us — veterans  and  non- 
veterans  alike.  The  popular  mandate 
that  catapulted  President  Reagan  into 
ofQce  and  changed  the  numbers  in  the 
Senate  refiects  a  very  real  and  pervasive 
mood  of  national  self-restraint.  It  is  now 
our  duty  as  legislators— not  just  out  of 
political  whim  or  some  sadistic  budget- 
cutting  pleasure — to  give  prompt  effect 
to  that  mandate  by  making  appropriate 
cuts  as  equitably  as  is  possible. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  tremendous  debt  that 
this  country  owes  to  its  30  million  vet- 
erans, their  58  million  family  members, 
and  the  4  million  survivors  of  deceased 
veterans.  With  respect  to  the  most  de- 
serving of  our  veterans,  any  cut  in  vital 
benefits  or  services  would  clearly  be  un- 
conscionable. We  have  avoided  that  re- 
sult. We  have  taken  care  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  compensation  and  pension 
benefits  of  all  of  those  veterans  with 


service-connected  disabilities,  as  well  as 
those  of  truly  needy  wartime  veterans 
who  suffer  non-service-connected  per- 
manent and  total  disabilities  or  those 
who  are  over  age  65.  These  described 
programs,  in  fact,  will  enioy  full  cost-of- 
living  increases,  currently  estimated  to 
be  11.2  percent  by  the  OfHce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  12.3  percent  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Nor  will  we  diminish  the  level  of  serv- 
ices offered  by  the  VA  health  care  system. 
To  indicate  otherwise  is  certainly  an 
erroneous  assumption,  since  those  health 
care  services  are  crucial  to  the  continued 
protection  and  maintenance  of  our  most 
deserving  veterans. 

To  accomplish  these  important  goals, 
Mr.  President,  President  Reagan  has  pro- 
posed a  total  VA  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1982  that  is  significantly  higher  than  that 
projected  for  1981  by  President  Carter. 
To  be  quite  specific.  President  Reagan's 
proposed  1982  budget  calls  for  $24.2  bil- 
hon  in  budget  authority  and  $23.6  billion 
in  outlays,  as  compared  with  President 
Carter's  1981  projections  of  $23.2  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $22.5  billion  in 
outlays.  That  is  a  very  evident  increase. 

What  is  lost  in  the  process  of  discus- 
sion is  that  we  have  a  $1.1  billion  increase 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  budget. 
That  is  substantial.  But  it  still  falls  a  bit 
below  the  level  of  funding  that  would  be 
required  to  maintain  each  and  every 
single  existing  VA  program,  while  still 
taking  on  the  full  and  necessary  cost-of- 
living  increases.  It  falls  short  of  that  full 
funding  level  by  $744  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $831  million  in  outlays. 
As  a  consequence,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  this  Congress  must  find 
further  cost  savings  in  major  construc- 
tion projects,  general  operating  expenses, 
and  a  number  of  yet  unspecified  areas. 
On  that  latter  item,  we  have  our  work 
cut  out  for  us  in  every  respect. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  although  all 
of  us  on  this  fioor  know,  deep  in  our 
hearts,  that  we  must  trim  this  budget  in 
every  reasonable  way,  it  is  inevitable 
that,  for  every  single  such  cut  recom- 
mended, there  will  rise  up  a  correspond- 
ing outrush  of  pain  and  anguish  from 
those  most  directly  affected.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  proposed  cuts  in  VA 
spending  will  require  a  certain  degree  of 
reemphasis  and  possible  sacrifice. 

Quite  naturally  and  historically,  the 
national  veterans'  organizations  may  feel 
compelled  to  speak  out.  That  is  as  it 
should  be.  But  I  am  confident  that  indi- 
vidual veterans,  in  their  capacity  not  just 
as  veterans  as  I  am.  and  also  a  lifetime 
member  of  the  VFW,  but  as  citizens  of 
this  proud  country  in  a  time  of  national 
economic  distress,  will  recognize  that  the 
greatest  possible  good  for  all  veterans  and 
for  all  Americans  can  only  be  achieved 
with  the  restoration  of  a  vigorous  econ- 
omy and  that  they  and  their  national 
organizations  will  be  willing  to  accept 
limitations  upon  the  growth  of  certain 
less  essential  programs.  Truly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  in  this  one  together,  soldiers 
in  the  fray. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  has  made  and  the  Budget 
Committee  has,  by  its  actions,  endorsed 
the  following  recommendations.  First, 
we  have  accepted  President  Reagan's 
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March  recommendations  for  each  ap- 
nropriation  fund  or  account  that  is  un- 
changed from  President  Carter's  Janu- 
ary recommendations  wherever  we  found 
such  an  appropriation  or  fund  account 
was  not  based  upon  any  specific  legis- 
lative proposal. 

Second,  we  have  neither  accepted  nor 
rejected  President  Reagan's  assumptions 
concerning  the  appropriate  eventual 
cost-of-living  rates  of  increases  as  to 
compensation  and  pension  benefits.  We 
directly  reconunend  that  the  Budget 
Committee  compute  its  own  assumptions 
to  assure  the  appropriate  cost-of-living 
increases  in  pension  and  compensation 
without  adversely  affecting  any  other 
veterans  program  in  the  event  that  the 
President's  economic  assumptions  might 
be  inconsistent  with  current  economic 
estimates.  ^  ^     ., 

Third,  we  believe  that  the  President  s 
recommended  cut  for  general  operating 
expenses  may  be  based  upon  an  inade- 
quate saving  assumption  and  that  it 
might  otherwise  prove  to  be  incapable  to 
fund  certain  critical  veterans  benefit 
programs. 

I  should  note  that  the  committee  re- 
jected the  administration's  proposal  to 
cut  $45.4  million  In  1982  by  suggesting 
a  centralization  of  certain  benefit  serv- 
ices. The  committee  endorses  the  cen- 
tralization as  a  savings  concept  but  does 
not  feel  that  such  centralization  or  any 
corresponding  savings  may  be  realized 
until  fiscal  year  1986. 

Indeed,  we  shall  ask  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  prepare  a  benefit  services 
centralization  plan  for  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's review  before  fiscal  year  1982. 
Such  a  plan  would  effect  centralization 
of  specific  benefit  services  into  one  or 
more  locations  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1985  and  would  Incorporate  the  neces- 
sary features  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  Imclcmentatlon  of  the  TARGET 
computer  system. 

We  also  recommended  the  restoration 
of  $2.7  million  In  order  that  the  VA 
might  update  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  mandated  by  Congress  in 
Public  Law  96-466.  The  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  does,  however,  recom- 
mend an  overall  $16.4  million  reduction 
In  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Benefits, 
$3  mlU'on  of  that  amoimt  through  the 
consolidating  of  insurance  operations  In 
Philadelphl'^,  and  other  administrative 
changes  alone,  and  $8.8  million  through 
decreasing  payments  to  the  State  ap- 
proving agencies,  which  Is  a  reduction 
that  was  reiected  in  the  appropriations 
process  last  year. 

Fourth,  we  endorse  the  President's  re- 
quest for  a  $96  mlll'on  reduction  in  out- 
lays for  veterans  life  insurance  pro- 
grams. To  accompMsh  this,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  will  increase  from  the 
present  5-percent  rate  to  11  nercent  the 
interest  rate  charged  to  individuals  who 
borrow  on  the  cash  value  of  their  veter- 
ans' life  Insurance.  Such  an  Increase  in 
Interest  rates  will  be  accomplished  with- 
out legislative  action  and  will  result  in  a 
most  significant  reduction  In  borrowing 
activity  and  a  tremendous  protection  to 
the  insurance  beneficiaries  who  are  de- 
nied the  full  oroceeds  of  the  policy  be- 
cause of  the  loan. 


Fifth,  the  committee  felt  that  the 
$6,653  billion  In  outlays  proposed  by  the 
administration  for  medical  care  in  fiscal 
year  1982  is  Inadequate  to  provide  an 
appropriate  level  of  health  care  for  eligi- 
ble veterans.  The  committee  is  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  personnel  staff- 
ing level  proposed  by  the  administration. 
The  committee,  therefore,  is  recom- 
mending outlays  of  $6,762  billion  to  fund 
medical  care  in  fiscal  year  1982.  That  is 
an  increase  there  of  $109  milUon.  This 
funding  will  allow  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  maintain  nearly  the  same 
medical  staffing  levels  as  authorized  by 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  not 
any  rumored  reduction  of  7,000  medical 
trained  personnel.  Included  In  this 
amount  is  $8.8  mlUion  that  the  commit- 
tee feels  is  required  by  three  essential 
programs,  the  hospital  based  home  care 
program,  urodynamlc  laboratories,  and 
staff  augmentation  to  rehabihtation  cen- 
ters for  catastrophically  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

Also  included  in  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation is  $25  million  to  fund  the 
continued  operation  of  the  VA's  read- 
justment counseling  program,  the  so- 
called  "storefront"  counseling  centers 
for  Vietnam  veterans,  in  anticipation  of 
legislative  extension  of  the  eligibility  pe- 
riod for  entry  into  the  program. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  read  what  I  have 
come  to  respond  to  as  unfortunate  mis- 
information about  the  taking  away  of 
that  particular  program  and  the  essence 
of  determining  its  real  worth  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  There  is  some 
problem  in  determining  that  worth  and 
we  find  that  many  of  those  centers,  al- 
though most  are  acceptable,  and  appro- 
priate, some  have  become  small  cliques 
of  support  groups  fimded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that,  but  let  us  admit  that  that  is 
where  we  may  be  headed  when  those 
persons  with  those  problems,  at  that  age 
of  their  lives,  are  simply  relying  on  a 
support  system,  when  true  professional 
care  is  available  through  the  existing 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care 
system.  We  must  assist  them  in  breaking 
the  support  system  umbihcal  cord — and 
do  that  in  a  way  which  contributes  to 
their  worth  and  self-esteem. 

The  committee  endorses  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  for  other  med- 
ical accounts,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
medical  administration  and  miscellane- 
ous operating  expenses.  For  this  account 
the  conmilttee  recommends  outlays  of 
$60,2  million  which  includes  a  restora- 
tion of  some  $1.8  million  in  order  to  as- 
sure adequate  funding  for  development 
of  the  computerized  health  care  infor- 
mation system. 

Sixth,  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  indicated  that  President  Rea- 
gan's recommended  $91  miUion  reduction 
in  outlays  for  major  construction  proj- 
ects should  be  modified.  This  will  be  ac- 
complished by  csmceling  a  new  hospital 
construction  project  and  by  postponing 
an  unspecified  number  of  other  major 
projects. 

One  of  the  curious  things  that  oc- 
curred in  my  freshman  year  here  was 
the  discussion  of  the  construction  budg- 
et. We  were  presented  with  one  author- 


ization for  $16  million  for  a  veterans 
hospital,  and  I  thought  that  would  be 
actually  quite  adequate,  finding  then, 
later,  that  that  was  only  for  the  en- 
gineering studies  and  the  survey  coets 
and  that  the  hospital  itself  would  coet 
2S5  million  bucks. 

The  committee  accepts  the  need  for  a 
reduction  of  $80  million  but  considers 
such  a  proposed  reduction  simply  as  a 
target  and  not  as  a  specific  recommenda- 
tion concerning  any  one  particular  con- 
struction project.  The  administration 
recommendations  concerning  specific 
project  cancellations  and  postponements 
are  still  under  review  by  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  The  President's  pro- 
posal to  reduce  funding  for  minor  con- 
struction by  $8  million  was  accepted  by 
the  committee. 

Finally,  our  recommendations  are  also 
based  upon  some  major  assumptions: 
First,  that  Congress  may  enact  legis- 
lation at  a  cost  of  no  more  than  $25 
million  m  fiscal  year  1982  to  provide  cer- 
tain benefits  for  former  prisoners  of  war. 
Second,  that  Congress  will  enact  leg- 
islation which  will  provide  for  $325  mil- 
lion in  additional  and,  as  yet,  unspecified 
cost  savings  in  order  to  achieve  the  full 
spending  levels  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  fiscal  year  1982.  Here,  now  Is  a 
very  important  fact  upcm  which  this  en- 
tire matter  hinges.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  President,  for  good  and 
valid  reasons,  has  not  yet  nominated  an 
Administrator,  a  Deputy  Administrator, 
or  an  Inspector  General  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Obviously,  then,  we  can- 
not yet  expect  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  be  able  to  effectively  develop  or 
even  consider  specific  cost  savings  pro- 
posals imtil  these  appointments  have 
been  made,  and  that  of  a  General  Coun- 
sel also.  Clearly,  however,  it  is  not  im- 
reasonable  to  expect  that  these  reduc- 
tions can  be  made  without  impairing  the 
abiUty  and  the  mission  of  the  Veterans' 
AdminlstratiOTi  to  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  our  Nation's  veterans.  Indeed, 
the  $325  million  savings  is  only  about 
1>2  percent  of  the  VA's  total  annual 
budget  of  nearly  $24  billion. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
'.s  aware  of  and  in  its  minutes  and  hear- 
ings has  discussed  several  areas  in  which 
those  reductions  can  be  made  but  does 
not  choose  at  this  moment  In  time  to 
make  any  specific  recommendations  for 
the  reasons  I  have  previously  noted. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
committee  feels  that  it  should  not  con- 
sider any  further  cost-savings  legislation 
that  would  result  in  reductions  below 
the  President's  recommendations,  unless 
all  other  authorizing  committees  are  re- 
quired to  undertake  similar  such  reduc- 
tions. 

Regarding  accounts  shared  with  other 
committees,  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  agrees  with  the  President's  re- 
quest, and  the  conmiittee  does  wish  to 
indicate  that  the  Disabled  Veterans  Out- 
reach program  (DVO?)  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely successful  nrogram  as  adminis- 
tered bv  the  Department  of  Labor's  Vet- 
erans Employment  Service. 

That  program  is  specifically  designed 
to  assist  disabled  and  the  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  pricing  suitable  employment. 
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The  committee  strongly  urges  that  the 
integrity  of  this  program  be  maintained 
without  reduction  from  the  levels  man- 
dated by  Public  Law  96-466. 

Those  are  the  committee  recommen- 
dations, recommendations  to  assist  this 
new  administration.  We  Members  all 
recognize  that  budget  matters  affecting 
veterans  are  historically  an  extremely 
sensitive  Issue  and  in  these  times  of  par- 
ticular economic  woe,  the  political  pres- 
sures Eissociated  with  these  matters  can 
be  particularly  intense  and  they  only 
make  it  harder  to  arrive  at  the  tough 
decisions  that  should  be  made.  Was  it 
ever  thus?  It  is  true  in  this  area  of  re- 
sponsibility as  in  any  other. 

We  have  reached  that  moment  of 
truth  in  our  Nation's  history  as  was  so 
well  expressed  in  the  President's  ad- 
dress. He  stated:  "We  can  no  longer 
afford  things  simply  because  we  think  of 
them." 

I  trust  that  the  full  Senate  will  accept 
our  recommendations  and  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  hammered  out,  with 
an  equal  concern  for  the  ever -compelling 
interest  for  our  Nation's  fine  veterans 
and  for  the  swift  and  lasting  economic 
recovery  that  this  Nation  now  cries  out 
for,  knowing  also  that  every  single  one 
of  us  in  this  Chamber  and  In  this  land 
must  surely  recognize  that  eccmomic  re- 
covery is  indeed  a  goal  of  the  very  high- 
est national  priority. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President. 


RECOGNITION    OP    SENATOR 
LAXALT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rtn)M«N> .  Tender  the  previous  order 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  recognized 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


RECONCILIATION— ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  our  historical  debate  today  for  the 
reconcilation  bill — in  essence,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  Federal  budget  reduc- 
tions— I  wish  to  outline  for  a  few  mo- 
ments what  we  are  tnily  undertaking 
under  the  course  of  this  debate  and  the 
assumption  of  this  program. 

The  hot  political  rhetoric  over  details 
that  will  fill  this  Chamber  over  the  next 
few  days  may  obscure  the  broad  picture 
as  so  often  is  the  case  here. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  by  keeping 
the  important  Issues  in  focus  I  believe 
that  only  one  outcome  to  the  vote  on 
the  reconciliation  is  possible.  By  that 
,?u"L*"  overwhelming  endorsement 
or  the  President's  program  for  economic 
recovery. 

No  one  can  Question  that  for  the  first 
ome  In  decades  we  have  a  President  who 
f "  rejected  "politics  as  usual."  and  I 
think  It  has  been  a  source  of  ereat  mvs- 
tery  and  surprise  particularly  here  In 
this  cynical  town  to  have  a  President 
who  is  actually  going  to  carry  out  his 
campaign  promises. 

or^t^i^'',  y"",/"*"^  at  foreign  affairs 
S^J.T^if  '^"''^'  "  ^  obvious  that 
PTwldent  Reagan  is  not  Ued  to  the  fail- 
ures and  dogmas  of  the  past.  He  has 


shown  his  willingness  and  enthusiasm 
to  look  for  a  new  approach. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  that  he 
considers  his  election  last  November  to 
be  a  mandate  for  a  new  approach,  a 
mandate  for  fimdamental  change. 

So  as  a  result  of  all  of  that,  he  Is 
stepping  out  boldly,  concerned  not  with 
cast  policies  or  special  interests,  but 
only  with  that  which  Is  best  for  the 
American  people.  And  the  American 
people  are  responding,  confident  that  at 
last  the  occupant  in  the  White  House  is 
a  creative,  dynamic  individual  with  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  Nation  as  his  guid- 
ing principle. 

Now,  within  the  last  few  days  we  have 
been  Informed  here  that  there  is  a  dev- 
astating Gallup  poll  to  the  effect  that 
this  President  is  receiving,  in  terms  of 
opposition,  more  opposition  at  this  point 
in  his  career  than  preceding  Presidents 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

That  is  not  surprising  to  this  Senator 
at  all.  What  is  surprising  to  me  is  really 
that  the  percentage  of  opposition  is  not 
even  stronger,  because  when  you  con- 
sider that  this  President  during  these 
few  days  in  office  has  stood  for  more 
fundamental  change,  for  more  redirec- 
tion in  basic  policies  in  relation  to  this 
Federal  Government,  coalescing  at  an 
early  point  those  who  are  opposed  to 
change  Washington  style,  it  is  truly 
amazing  to  this  Senator,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, that  that  degree  of  opposition  is 
not  even  more  severe. 

Nowhere  has  this  willingness  to  break 
with  the  failures  of  the  past  been  more 
forcefully  demonstrated  than  in  the 
President's  program  for  economic 
recovery. 

The  President's  program  abandons 
the  shopworn  traditions  that  threaten 
the  economic  well-being  of  our  Nation. 
It  focuses,  I  think,  on  the  right  problem. 
It  tackles  the  problem  in  a  comprehen- 
sive way  by  proposing  sound,  social,  and 
economic  alternatives  and,  if  enacted  by 
this  Congress,  it  will  provide  an  eco- 
nomic foundation  of  prosperity  that 
every  American  will  share. 

I  believe  the  President  has  provided 
Congress  with  a  framework  for  a  better 
tomorrow.  The  choice  is  now  up  to  each 
of  us.  Do  we  really  want  to  be  part  of  a 
better  tomorrow? 

Do  we  want  to  guarantee  the  economic 
future  of  our  children's  children'  Or  do 
we  want  to  see  our  Nation  sink  Into  a 
sea  of  Government-induced,  massive 
stagflation?  Do  we  want  to  maintain 
busmess  as  usual"  with  all  that  that 
implies:  Hi(?h  inflation,  high  unemploy- 
ment, crumbling  economic  markets  and 
increasing  Government  burdens  on  in- 
dividual freedom?  Mr.  President  I  do 
not  see  that  we  have  much  of  a  choice. 

The  President's  program  for  economic 
recovery  will  be  a  success  because  it  fo- 
cuses on  the  right  problem. 

Our  economic  difficulties  Primarily 
stem  from  the  past  policies  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  Our  problems  cannot 
be  solved  if  the  Government  continues 
to  overregulate.  overspend,  overtax  and 
overprint  money,  and  then  point  fin- 
gers at  private  industry,  wage  rates  or 
international  factors  as  the  cause  of  our 
difficulties. 
This  President  refuses  to  do  that.  In- 


stead he  has  boldly  asserted  that  be 
will  first  tackle  the  problems  with  Gov- 
ernment, knowing  full  well  that  once 
our  own  house  is  in  order,  others  will 
fall  into  place. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  Inflation  in  this  country. 
For  those  of  us  who  participate  in  hear- 
ings, particularly  with  the  money  com- 
mittees, we  hear  a  lot  of  phony,  esoteric 
theories  setting  forth  the  reason  why  we 
have  that,  and  we  are  told  about  OPEC, 
and  told  about  this  factor,  and  told 
about  that  factor.  The  fact  is  that  the 
principal  and  fundamental  cause  of  in- 
flation in  this  country  is  excessive 
spending  on  the  part  of  this  Govern- 
ment. This  President  sought  to  change 
this  for  a  long  time.  He  talked  about  this 
when  I  was  a  fellow  Governor  with  him 
back  in  the  1960s,  when  it  was  not 
fashionable  to  do  so,  when  the  fashion 
at  that  time  was  to  come  here  to  Wash- 
ington and  look  for  new  Federal  pro- 
grams, look  for  additional  spending  of 
money,  and  hope  eventually  the  prob- 
lems out  in  the  private  sector  and  else- 
where would  dissolve. 

Well,  they  did  not.  He  spoke  to  these 
matters  back  in  the  1960's.  when  a  lot 
of  people  felt  that  he  and  others  who 
spoke  in  this  fashion,  like  Senator  Gold- 
water,  were  products  of  a  Neanderthal 
era,  and  simply  were  not  with  it. 

High  taxes  have  soaked  up  resources 
into  nonproductive  uses.  They  have  de- 
stroyed the  incentive  to  produce,  and 
have  driven  millions  of  Americans  into 
the  underground  economy.  All  over  our 
country,  small  groups  of  taxpayers  are 
organized,  and  refusing  to  pay  taxes.  If 
anyone  mistakenly  believes  that  taxes 
can  be  continually  raised  without  diffi- 
culty, he  or  she  is  absolutely  wrong. 
We  should  realize  that  if  only  5  percent 
of  our  Nation's  taxpayers  refuse  to  pay 
what  is  asked  of  them,  our  tax  collect- 
ing system  would  be  in  chaos.  One 
squeeze  too  many  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  result  in  a  widespread  tax 
rebellion  with  untold  consequences. 

Skyrocketing  Federal  spending  levels 
have  caused  massive  deficits  while  fos- 
tering waste,  fraud,  and  unnecessary 
programs. 

It  has  been  indicated  in  the  press  the 
last  few  days  that  this  Is  going  to  be 
fraud-and-waste  week  here  in  Wash- 
ington in  terms  of  this  administration, 
with  this  President  leading  the  charge. 
Deficits,  in  turn,  force  massive  borrow- 
ing which  drains  our  capital  markets. 
Resources  are  forced  to  flow  from  pro- 
ductive uses  to  nonnroductlve  ones,  as 
the  economic  foundations  of  our  economy 
erode.  Deficits  a'so  cause  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  print  more  money  to  pay  them, 
forcing  billions  of  dollars  into  our  econ- 
omy and  causing  Inflation. 

Overresnilation  causes  businesses,  both 
large  and  small,  to  nlace  still  more  re- 
soTirces  into  nonproductive  uses,  and  to 
raise  their  prices  in  order  to  cover  the 
Increased  costs  of  compliance.  Some 
studies  estimate  that  up  to  $100  billion 
is  needed  each  ^'ear  to  comply  with  Gov- 
ernment regulations.  Those  costs,  in  tiim, 
are  paid  for  bv  every  consumer.  That  la, 
I  th'nk.  the  underlying  reason  why  we 
had  this  tremendous  cry  from  a'l  soctors 
of  our  economy,  irrespective  of  region. 
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crying  out  for  regulatory  reform,  because 
while  all  of  us  would  love  dearly  to  have 
100  percent  safety  conditions,  100  per- 
cent clean  water,  and  clear  air,  it  is  now 
becoming  quite  apparent  to  millions  of 
consumers  in  this  country  that  it  costs 
billions  of  dollars  to  maintain  those 
levels,  and  that  is  why  we  have  had  the 
great  pressure  exerted  on  this  Congress 
through  this  administration  to  institute 
massive  regulatory  reforms  to  lessen  the 
burden  upon  not  only  business  and  in- 
dustry, but  to  lessen  the  costs  eventually 
to  consumers. 

These  are  the  causes  of  Inflation  that 
the  President's  plan  will  eliminate.  The 
President  is  not  seeking  to  hide  behind 
finger-pointing  rhetoric.  He  is  tackling 
the  No.  1  cause  of  Inflation — Govern- 
ment, the  Federal  Government — head 
on.  And  once  the  monster  of  Govern- 
ment is  back  In  its  cage,  I  think  we  will 
discover  that  the  other  blamed  causes 
of  inflation  will  not  turn  out  to  be  as 
serious  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe. 

The  President's  program  for  economic 
recovery  is  a  comprehensive  set  of  pol- 
icies designed  to  solve  these  problems.  It 
is  a  farsighted  approach,  designed  to  at- 
tack all  the  aspects  of  governmental  mis- 
management of  the  economy.  It  is  not 
just  a  program  which  piecemeals  one 
failed  half-measure  after  another,  but 
rather  a  logical,  consistent  plan  of  action 
moving  toward  a  clear  goal. 

It  is  Important,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  listening 
over  their  various  speakers  in  their  offices 
today  that  we  focus  on  the  fact  that  this 
is  comprehensive  and  that  its  impact,  it£ 
effectiveness,  will  determine  whether  or 
not  it  is  truly  comprehensive,  because  it 
appears  to  me  that  while  we  could  be  suc- 
cessful in  one  of  the  many  aspects  of  this 
campaign  and  not  in  others,  the  whole 
wiU  fall. 

So  it  seems  to  me  in  terras  of  the  over- 
all effectiveness  of  this  program  that  we 
are  all  seeking  to  achieve  we  must,  in 
fact,  pass  a  comprehensdve  program. 

The  overall  program  for  economic  re- 
covery on  the  Dart  of  the  President  rests 
on  four  major  ingredients:  First,  a  com- 
prehensive tax  cut,  which  is  going  to  be 
hotly  controversial  around  this  town  and 
in  these  Chambers  because  it  has  been 
often  said,  and  repeated  to  me,  "How  in 
the  world  can  you  consider  declaring  a 
dividend  when  we  are  going  broke?"  Tliat 
is  not  the  theory  at  all.  The  theory  is  that 
the  money  is  best  spent  in  the  real  world, 
in  the  private  sector,  much  better  than 
it  is  here  by  the  bureaucrats  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Admittedly,  as  we  grind  through  this 
process  in  the  weeks  and  months  to  come, 
that  is  going  to  be  hotly  controversial,  a 
hotly  controversial  issue,  and  I  suspect 
probably  in  terms  of  its  passage  will  be 
more  difficult  than,  perhaps,  the  spend- 
ing reductions. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  cut,  we  will  have 
the  spending  reductions,  we  will  have 
regulatory  reform,  and  we  will  have  close 
cooperation  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Federal  Reserve. 
■  This  Senator,  along  with  many  other 
colleagues,  is  constantly  being  told.  "Why 
in  the  world  does  not  the  Federal  Reserve 
decrease  pressure  because  these  infla- 
tionary rates,  the  high  Interest  rates, 


that  are  now  being  posed  in  the  economy 
are  causing  severe  stress  on  the  part  of 
just  millions  and  millions  of  small-busi- 
ness-type people  who  simply  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  even  floor  their  inven- 
tory these  rates?" 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  In 
justice  to  Mr.  Volcker  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, that  until  recently  they  have  been 
the  only  game  in  town,  the  only  infla- 
tionary deterrent  we  have  had  here  in 
town. 

I  hope  now  that  this  President  has 
moved  as  aggressively  as  he  has  toward 
attempting  to  do  something  meaningful 
in  the  inflationary  areas,  coupled  with 
a  firm  resolve  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
that  that  will  be  a  clear  enough  signal 
to  the  Federal  Reserve,  independent 
agency  that  it  is,  to  be  responsive  and, 
perhaps,  cause  some  easing  in  terms  of 
our  interest  rates. 

Today  we  are  considering  the  first 
part  of  the  President's  package — the 
spending  cuts.  While  each  prong  is  es- 
sential. I  believe  that  the  spending  re- 
ductions are  the  most  essential  com- 
ponent. Spending  cuts  signal  most  clearly 
to  the  American  people  an  end  to  "busi- 
ness as  usual."  By  voting  for  the  reduc- 
tions. Congress  wUl  show  its  commitment 
to  the  American  people,  and  not  to  Capi- 
tol Hill  special  interests.  We  will  show, 
by  our  votes,  how  responsive  we  are  to 
the  common  good  that  unites  our  coun- 
try. 

It  is  important,  at  the  same  time,  that 
everyone  understands  just  what  the  cuts 
entail.  We  are  not  advocating  the  dis- 
mantlement of  the  basic  core  of  pro- 
grams, which  today  make  up  what  the 
President  has  referred  to  as  our  social 
safety  net.  The  needs  of  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  aged,  the  handicapped,  and  the 
disadvantaged  will  continue  to  be  met. 
In  fact,  even  the  size  of  the  overall 
budget  will  continue  to  grow.  The  Rea- 
gan budget  for  fiscal  year  1982,  after  all 
the  cuts,  is  still  $40  billion  more  than  the 
budget  for  flscal  year  1981.  It  is  hard  to 
give  any  credence  to  claims  that  a  budget 
of  $695.3  billion  is  inadequate  to  meet 
our  Nation's  needs.  To  claim  that  the 
Government  needs  an  additional  $48  bil- 
lion, as  President  Carter  proposed,  is  to 
surrender  to  flscal  madness. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  meeting  the  so- 
cial needs  of  our  Nation,  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so  under  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. In  the  long  run.  we  are  do- 
ing much  more.  We  can  only  meet  our 
social  obligations  when  our  economy  is 
strong  enough  to  provide  for  everyone  in 
our  economy.  How  long  would  those  in 
need  be  cared  for  if  inflation  was  allowed 
to  continue  and  push  our  economy  over 
the  brink?  Not  very  long,  I  would  bet.  The 
best  investment  for  the  needy  in  our  so- 
ciety is  a  strong  economy  producing 
enough  goods  and  services  to  provide  for 
all. 

The  American  people  imderstand  this. 
They  are  way  ahead  of  us  in  these  areas; 
way  ahead  of  us.  If  you  do  not  believe  it. 
just  read  our  mall.  They  know  that  the 
choice  is  a  simple  one.  Either  we  must 
use  our  resources  in  productive  ways  so 
that  everyone  can  share  in  the  benefits, 
or  we  will  continue  to  divert  resources 
from  production  to  nonproductive  Gov- 
ernment uses,  leaving  less  and  less  for 


everyone.  The  economy  is  not  static. 
Either  the  economy  is  growing  or  it  ia 
shrinking.  And  if  we  allow  it  to  shrink, 
we  are  dooming  our  children  to  a  lower 
standard  of  living.  That  is  the  decision, 
it  seems  to  this  Senator,  that  we  must 
face.  If  we  allow  Government  spending 
to  continue  to  swell,  then  we  are  sacri- 
ficing our  future  for  today.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  do  curb  our  current  appetite 
and  simply  slow  the  growth  of  ciovem- 
ment  spending,  we  Insure  for  our  chil- 
dren a  healthy,  prosperous  future. 

In  short.  Mr  President,  any  rhetoric 
stating  that  the  President's  program  for 
economic  recovery  will  hurt  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  false.  We  are  providing  for 
all  the  legitimate  needs  of  our  people 
today,  and  we  are  providing  for  a  better 
tomorrow.  "Business  as  usual"  will  no 
longer  work.  By  continually  increasing 
Federal  spending,  we  limit  our  future  op- 
tions. I  do  not  beUeve  it  is  humane  to 
increase  benefits  to  Americans,  only  to 
have  them  devoured  by  inflation.  In- 
stead. I  favor  an  investment  in  our  na- 
tional economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  exceedingly 
pleased  by  the  actions  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  I  will  t>e  frank  to  say 
that  I  would  have  been  delighted  the 
other  day  by  a  12-to-8  vote  or  a  16-to-4 
vote,  anything  indicating  a  fairly  clear 
majority.  But  to  have  a  20-to-O  vote 
come  out  of  that  committee  is  the  most 
reassuring  thing,  I  think,  we  have  seen 
in  this  Congress  since  the  Presidential 
inaugiiration.  Under  the  sound  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Domznici  and  Sena- 
tor HoLLiNcs,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  committee  has  handled  a 
tough  political  Issue,  and  done  an  out- 
standing job.  They  demonstrated  that 
we  can  act  not  as  parochial -minded  in- 
dividuals, but  rather  as  concerned  legis- 
lators trying  to  serve  the  whole  country. 
I  am  confident  that  the  entire  Senate 
will  act  in  a  like  manner.  Together  we 
will  put  "business  as  usual"  to  rest  for- 
ever, and  we  will  join  together  with  the 
administration  for  a  new  beginning. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
McCLURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  Is  recognized  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


THE     NEED     FOR     A     BOLD     NEW 
COURSE  OP  ACTION 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  1  month 
ago  the  President  of  the  United  States 
came  to  Capitol  Hill  and  spoke  to  the 
Members  of  th's  Congress  a  simple  truth 
we  have  all  known,  but  for  one  reason  or 
another  have  l>een  unable  or  unwilling 
to  face  un  to  as  a  body  for  far  too  Itrng. 
In  President  Reagan's  own  words  that 
truth  is — 

We  can  no  longer  procrastlnste  and  bofW 
things  wUl  get  better.  They  will  not.  If  we  do 
not  act  forcefully,  and  now,  the  ecanamy 
wUl  get  worse. 

Really.  Mr.  President,  little  else  needs 
to  be  said  as  we  begin  what  I  am  sun 
will  be  a  most  historic  week  of  delibera- 
tion and  action  in  the  Senate  of  the 
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United  States.  "If  we  do  not  act  force- 
fully and  now,  the  ecMiomy  wiU  get 
worse."  Ihat  is  the  simple  truth.  So  we 
must  begin  to  work  on  a  bold  new  course 
of  action  to  rescue  our  Nation  from  eco- 
nomic and  social  ruin. 

Later  this  week,  we  will  take  up  on 
the  Senate  floor  a  concurrent  resolution 
reported  by  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee instructing  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  cut  $36.4  billion 
from  the  size  of  increased  spending  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982.  And  I  want  to  emphasize  that  it 
is  not  a  reduction  in  spending  as  much 
as  it  is  a  reduction  in  the  increase  in 
spending.  If  enacted,  it  will  result  in  the 
most  massive  single  reduction  In  spend- 
ing in  our  Nation's  history,  even  though 
the  budget  will  continue  to  rise  In  total. 
It  is  a  proposal  of  historic  magnitude 
and  unprecedented  Importance. 

I  certainly  wish  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  for 
their  diligent  work  in  reporting  this 
package  so  expeditiously.  To  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  this  task  in  such  an 
efUclent  manner  Is.  again,  unprecedented 
In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  and  I  hope  the 
rest  of  us  will  learn  from  their  example 
that  It  can  be  done,  and  that  we  will 
move  ahead  on  the  timetable  we  all 
know  Is  so  critical — while  the  American 
people  still  have  confidence  we  can  get 
the  job  done.  That  is,  Mr.  President,  es- 
sentially the  point  I  would  hope  to  make 
today.  It  Is  that  we  must  pass  this  leg- 
islation intact  and  in  time. 

I  have  never  felt  that  it  Is  or  ever 
should  be  our  role  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  merely  rubberstamp  what  the 
President  wants  to  have  done.  Regardless 
of  the  political  party  to  which  a  Presi- 
dent belongs,  to  do  so  would.  In  my  judg- 
ment faU  to  meet  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilties  as  the  policymaking  branch 
of  government. 

But  I  am  without  doubt  that  the  first 
Iton  on  the  national  agenda — and  the 
second,  and  the  third  as  well — is  to  stop 
inflation;  and  I  am  also  without  doubt 
that  these  sharp  spending  cutbacks  the 
President  has  called  for  are  essential  In 
order  to  reduce  the  Governmeut's  exces- 
sive demands  on  this  Nation's  resources. 
Again.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  It  is  not 
a  reduction  in  spending  as  much  as  it  Ifi 
a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Increase  of 
spending. 

Inflation,  as  measured  by  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  doubled  within  the 
single  decade  of  the  1970's.  and  would 
have  doubled  again  within  only  a  half 
decade  if  the  pace  of  early  1980  had  been 
maintained.  No  one  can  deny  the  close 
connection  between  the  doubling  of 
prices  and  the  upsurge  of  deficit  financ- 
ing over  the  past  decade.  The  combined 
Federal  deficits  of  the  1970's  reach  $315 
billion — about  the  same  as  the  total  of 
all  deficits  recorded  in  the  Nation's  en- 
tire earlier  history.  In  fiscal  year  1980. 
the  deficit  reached  a  near-record  $59 
billion.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  year 
after  year  of  multibillion  doUar  deficits 
have  had  a  negative  effect  on  our  econ- 
omy? 

It  has  got  to  stop.  B4r.  President  I 
cannot  say  it  forcefully  enough— we  must 
bring  the  Federal  budget  under  control. 
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We  all  know  what  the  economic  situ- 
ation is  doing  to  our  Nation  and  to  our 
people  to  their  ability  to  earn  a  living. 
We  have  all  heard  the  statistics,  but  no 
statistics  can  tell  of  the  misery  of  work- 
ers who  have  lost  their  jobs.  No  statistics 
can  explain  the  fear  of  senior  citizens 
whose  life  savings  are  gone.  Xeu  years 
ago,  in  1970,  the  median  income  of  Amer- 
ican families  was  $9,750.  In  1980,  it  was 
$19,950.  But  if  you  subtract  from  that  the 
effect  of  inflation,  and  remove  the  tre- 
bled payroll  taxes,  and  the  automatic  in- 
creases in  taxes  of  all  kinds  caused  by 
inflation,  the  real,  take-home  pay  of  that 
family  actually  dropped  by  about  $912  in 
1980  dollars.  That  is  a  cut  in  real  after- 
tax wages  of  about  5  percent. 

Is  there  any  wonder  woi  King  men  and 
women  across  this  Nation  are  asking  for 
a  change?  And  I  am  speaking  now  espe- 
cially to  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  that  frtistration  with  our  Nation's 
past  course  is  in  large  part  responsible 
for  putting  many  of  you  in  oflQce  and  our 
party  in  the  majority  in  this  body.  I  fear 
for  the  future  of  our  Nation  if  we  should 
not  be  able  to  stand  together  to  bring 
about  the  change  in  direction  we  have  led 
the  American  people  to  expect  from  us. 
There  is.  of  course,  no  guarantee  the 
President's  program  will  work.  But  we 
know  very  well  what  has  not  worked, 
and  we  have  seen  no  plan  better  than  the 
President's  offered  from  any  other  quar- 
ter. And  given  the  clear  failure  of  past 
thinking,  it  is  refreshing  to  have  an  idea 
that  offers  hope  for  recovery.  The  big 
question  now  is  whether  or  not  we  will 
have  the  nerve  to  carry  it  out.  Whether 
we  will  be  motivated  by  petty  political 
consideration,  or  whether  we  will  at  last, 
with  new  purpose  and  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  lead.  look  to  the  long  view  as 
the  Senate  was  Intended  to  do. 

All  of  us  have  our  favorite  programs, 
our  own  Ideas  and  priorities  about  how 
Federal  dollars  should  be  spent.  There 
are  aspects  of  the  President's  spending 
proposals  with  which  I  personally  do 
not  agree.  The  Budget  Committee  has. 
In  fact,  made  my  own  task  even  more 
difBcult  than  the  administration  would 
have  by  virtue  of  Its  actions  with  regard 
to  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  and 
I  am  not  sure  how  that  will  be  resolved. 
But  the  bottom  line  is  that  I  am  ready 
and  willing  to  support  the  President 
fully  at  this  time.  In  order  to  see  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  absolutely  essential 
economic  program  enacted.  I  know  it 
will  be  difHcult.  but  I  admonish  and  en- 
courage my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  do  the  same. 

Even  before  President  Reagan  revealed 
the  details  of  his  planned  budget  cuts, 
the  chorus  of  special  pleading  from 
various  interest  groups  fearful  of  finding 
themselves  among  his  targets  began.  I 
suspect  that  was  only  a  mild  foretaste 
of  what  the  next  few  weeks  will  be  like. 
The  charge  inevitably  arises  that  these 
spending  cuts  will  favor  the  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor.  But  that  Is.  Mr. 
President,  nothing  but  consummate  non- 
sense. Even  if  it  were  true  that  these  cuts 
would  really  hurt  the  truly  needy,  a 
falling  economy  and  raging  inflation 
would  be  harder  on  the  poor  than  any- 
thing the  administration  has  suggested. 


And  those  who  stand  to  lose  speclflc  TeA- 
eral  subsidies  for  business,  labor,  or  wel- 
fare have  a  very  real  chance  to  recoup 
their  losses,  and  more,  from  an  economy 
restored  to  health. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  increase  in  expenditures 
for  so  many  of  the  social  welfare  pro- 
grams our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  issue  argue  are  so  essential  to  the 
Nation  are  often  rooted  as  much  In 
political  expedience  as  in  genuine  In- 
crease in  human  need.  They  are  essential 
not  to  the  Nation  but  to  their  own  polit- 
ical well-being  as  they  perceive  it. 

Take,  for  example,  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram. Total  expenditures  for  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  In- 
creased from  something  under  $2  billion 
in  1967  to  nearly  $8  blUlon  in  1981.  The 
President  has  proposed  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  AFDC  program  which 
are  designed  to  determine  welfare  needs 
more  accurately,  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  programs,  reduce  fraud 
and  waste,  and  decrease  Federal  and 
State  costs.  For  example,  the  income  of 
a  child's  stepparent  would  be  used  In 
determining  the  childs  eligibility  for 
benefits. 

I  have  heard  many  comments  to  the 
effect  that  virtually  all  of  the  families 
whose  AFDC  payments  would  be  reduced 
or  eliminated  are  below  the  poverty  line 
and  should  be  considered  truly  needy. 
But  in  fact  a  majority  of  the  families 
affected  are  not  poor.  Fifty-seven  per- 
cent of  the  families  that  will  no  longer 
be  eligible  and  58  percent  of  the  famillea 
whose  benefits  will  be  reduced  have  In- 
comes above  the  poverty  line.  By  way  of 
contrast,  only  13  percent  of  current 
AFDC  families  that  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive benefits  are  above  the  poverty  line. 
Among  the  families  below  the  poverty 
line  that  will  be  reduced,  nearly  three- 
quarters  wUl  be  affected  by  two  proposals 
that  are  designed  to  remove  people  who 
are  not  needy  from  the  rolls.  Most  of 
those  cases  are  AFDC  families  that  live 
with  step-parents  or  with  other  pro- 
viders of  income.  Such  families  would 
not  be  poor  if  the  resources  of  the  whole 
household  were  considered.  The  other 
families  have  18-.  19-.  and  20-year  old 
students  who  will  no  longer  be  covered 
by  AFEX;. 

Another  example  of  an  idea  gone  to- 
tally out  of  control  is  the  food  stamp 
program.  Expenditures  for  food  stamps 
jumped  from  under  $100  million  In  1967 
to  nearly  $11  billion  in  1981.  On  Novem- 
ber 8.  1979,  Senator  Eagleton,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Sut)commlt- 
tee  on  Agriculture,  asked  the  investiga- 
tions staff  of  the  full  committee  to  re- 
view the  food  stamp  program.  The  find- 
ings of  this  study  were  published  in  No- 
vember. 1980.  Although  copies  of  the 
report  were  not  well  circulated,  some  of 
the  findings  are  shocking.  Among  them 
was  that  fraud  by  recipients,  errors  by 
program  workers,  and  loopholes  in  food 
stamp  regulations  resulted  in  waste  of 
as  much  as  20  percent  annually,  or  about 
$1.8  bUlion  in  1980.  That  Is  precisely  the 
amount  President  Reagan  has  asked  us 
to  save  in  the  food  stamp  program.  And 
people  are  still  arguing  that  it  spells 
disaster  for  poor  people.  Baloney.  Frank- 
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ly.  I  think  we  could  go  much  deeper  and 
still  not  hurt  the  truly  needy,  but  it  Is 
at  least  a  beginning  In  bringing  under 
control  a  program  which  has  run  abso- 
lutely wild  and  unchecked. 

Mr.  President,  recent  history  shows  us 
Oovemment-run  welfare  programs  have 
not  and  cannot  work.  They  do  not  help 
the  people  they  are  intended  to  help  with 
the  kind  of  help  they  need.  The  basic 
idea  behind  them — tiiat  Crovemment 
should  intervene  in  our  lives  for  our 
benefit  through  regulations,  social  agen- 
cies, and  spending  programs — creates 
serious  inequities.  I  note  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN)  has  been  quoted  on  the 
Budget  Conmiittee's  action  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  charging  that  they  have, 
"undone  30  years  of  social  legislation  In 
3  days."  Certainly  those  who  have  been 
responsible  for  the  last  30  years  of  legis- 
lative history  have  had  good  intentions. 
Those  who  promote  or  have  promoted 
Government  welfare  programs  have  act- 
ed out  of  concern  for  others,  but  noble 
objectives  do  not  necessarily  bring  noble 
results.  Using  Government  to  achieve  the 
"noble  objectives"  of  welfare  programs 
means  trying  to  do  good  witti  someone 
else's  money,  and  nobody  spends  some- 
body else's  money  as  carefully  as  he 
spends  his  own.  and  you  cannot  do  good 
with  someone  else's  money  unless  you 
take  it  away  from  him  first.  The  result 
has  been  more  and  more  people  paying 
more  and  more  money  in  taxes  for  more 
and  more  waste.  The  end  result  is  the 
welfare  state  in  whidi  the  government 
tries  to  take  care  of  everybody,  with  loss 
of  initiative,  independence,  and  personal 
liberty  for  all. 

The  point  is.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
should  not  think  of  this  exercise  in  terms 
of  hardship  and  loss,  but  rather  op- 
timistically in  terms  of  revitalizing  our 
Nation's  energies  and  making  Govern- 
ment work  better  for  all  of  us.  We  were 
not  elected  to  repeal  the  New  Deal — we 
were  elected  because  we  are  united  be- 
hind the  only  strategy  that  can  get  this 
country  on  track  and  moving  again. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  achieve, 
once  again,  a  healthy,  growing  economy 
and  full  employment  without  inflation. 
The  issue  today  is  not  capital  versiis 
labor,  rich  versus  poor,  black  versus 
white,  consumer  versus  producer,  or  con- 
servative versus  liberal.  The  issue  is  get- 
ting this  country  moving  again,  restoring 
the  American  dream,  not  just  for  some 
but  for  all.  We  should  all  be  anxious  to 
get  on  with  the  job  at  hand. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair,  are  there  remaining 
unexecuted  special  orders? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Chair 
advises  the  majority  leader  that  there 
are,  in  fact,  two,  the  minority  leader, 
who  is  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
(Mr.  Hatfield). 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  advised  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Senator  Hatfield. 


tias  indicated  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
him  to  be  on  the  floor  at  this  time.  He 
may  wish  to  speak  during  morning  busi- 
ness, which  will  follow  on  after  the  spe- 
cial orders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  spec.al  order  in  favor  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CITie  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatfield. 
delivered  during  the  period  for  routine 
morning  business,  are  printed  at  this 
point,  by  unanimous  consent.) 


THE  RECONCILIATION  PROCESS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
reconciliation  process  is  a  painful  one. 
Not  only  are  we  called  upon  to  make 
sacrifices  in  truly  worthwhile  programs, 
but  the  function  of  reconciliation  sig- 
nificantly diminishes  the  responsibility  of 
the  authorizing  and  Appropriations 
Committees  for  setting  their  own  prior- 
ities. In  these  unprecedented  economic 
times,  reconciliation  has  t>een  a  neces- 
sary procedure.  However,  I  do  not  expect 
this  process  to  repeat  itself.  I  am  con- 
fident that  our  committees  will  exercise 
the  restraint  necessary  to  avoid  recon- 
ciliation in  the  future. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  re- 
sponsible for  and  fully  capable  of  scru- 
tinizing its  share  of  the  budget  and  put- 
ting into  effect  a  sound  fiscal  program  of 
spending  cuts  which  vrtll  improve  the 
economy.  Title  10  of  the  Budget  Act  es- 
tablishes a  procedure  for  rescission  of 
budget  authority  and  making  spending 
cuts.  It  is  with  this  traditional  tool  that 
such  cuts  could  be  accomplished.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  uniqueness  of  this 
budget  year  and  the  urgency  for  imple- 
menting the  President's  program,  I 
agreed  with  the  majority  leader  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  should  be  in- 
structed. 

Our  instructions  are  to  cut  $13.3  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 

1981  and  $1.5  billion  in  outlays.  That  is 
our  goal  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  make  every  effort  to  meet 
that  target,  reporting  those  savings  to 
the  Senate  floor  by  the  June  5  deadline. 
However,  I  must  wa-n  the  Senate  that 
the  goal  will  be  difficult  to  achieve.  The 
level  of  reduction  in  current  year  outlays 
called  for  can  put  unrealistic  constraints 
on  a  budget  that  is  already  very  lean.  I 
think  we  will  learn  that  some  of  our 
favorite  projects  will  have  to  be  cut,  if 
not  eliminated,  and  so  be  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  observe  that  one 
committee  escapes  reconciliation.  It  is 
certainly  no  secret  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  zero  reductions 
in  funded  authority  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices In  fiscal  year  1981,  1982.  or  1983. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  such  lack 
of  instructions  w^U  produce  a  cavalier 
disregard  for  ach'eving  necessary  sav- 
ings in  military  spending.  The  admin- 
istration plans  to  more  than  do"ble  the 
Pentagon's  $171  bUlion  annupl  buderet 
to  «36S  blll'on  in  fiscal  1986.  For  flscal 

1982  alone,  budget  authority  would  rise 
$25.8  billion.  That  increase  in  defense 


authoritv  consumes  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  decrease  in  some  300  Fectenl 
domestic  programs  that  the  Budget 
Committee  has  Instructed  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Senat"  to  carry  out. 

In  his  recent  State  of  the  Union 
speech,  President  Reagan  rightfully  de- 
cried the  moimting  Federal  deficit  which 
is  approaching  $1  trillion.  He  Illustrated 
how  large  a  sum  this  was  by  saying  it 
corstituted  a  stack  of  thousand-dcdlar 
bills  67  miles  high.  It  might  be  pointed 
out  that  a  similar  stack  equal  to  the 
Reagan  defense  expenditures  In  the  next 
5  years  would  reach  100  miles  high. 

This  enormous  commitment  to  weap- 
ons and  personnel  poses  rrofound  ques- 
tioDS,  and  some  potentially  enormous 
dangers. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  we  are  ignoring 
an  excellent  chance  to  build  a  more  elD- 
cient  defense  establishment.  Instead,  we 
have  fallen  prev  to  the  same  mistakes  we 
have  made  with  social  problems.  They 
cannot  be  solved  just  with  sums  of 
money. 

In  examining  the  package  proposed  by 
the  Budget  Committee,  I  also  must  note 
mv  disappointment  and  very  serious 
concern  over  the  lack  of  emi^iasis  on 
entitlements. 

Just  weeks  ago,  the  Ai>propriations 
Committee  held  a  series  of  overview 
hearings  in  which  nationally  renowned 
economists  with  views  ranging  from  the 
more  traditional  laissez-faire  theory  to 
the  extr«ne  of  the  Keynesian  viewpoint 
gave  their  verslMis  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic ills.  I  have  found,  Mr.  President, 
as  you  mav  have,  that  these  authorities 
rarely  agree.  However,  they  were  in  ac- 
cord, in  fact,  adamsmt.  that  to  ignore 
th?  issues  of  indexation  and  entitlement 
is  foolhardy.  If  we  are  trulv  serious  about 
controlling  Federal  spending,  we  must 
come  to  grips  with  that  increasinKlv  un- 
controllable portion  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

As  the  entitlement  portion  of  the 
budget  continues  to  escalate,  our  options 
in  Consress  shrink.  We  no  loneer  have 
the  flexibilitv  to  respond  to  the  changing 
economic  circumstances  and  changing 
national  oriorities.  We  are  bound  bv  au- 
tomatic indexation  and  rigid  formulas. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  seri- 
ous ramifications  of  the  failure  to  con- 
front this  issue. 

Those  concerned  with  the  flexibility  of 
Federal  .snend'ng  should  also  be  con- 
cerned vrith  the  outvear  reductions  in 
funded  authorization  levels.  Substantial 
reductions  are  called  for  in  discretionary 
programs,  except  for  defense.  These  re- 
ductions could  amount  to  as  much  as  $23 
billicm  in  fiscal  "ear  1982.  That  is  money 
Congress  soends  on  health  research, 
park  maintenance,  space  exploration, 
agrlculti'ral  research,  water  projects, 
veterans  hospitals,  fish  hatcheries,  and 
the  like. 

If  it  is  the  declslOTi  of  Congress  to  re- 
duce Federal  soendlng  bv  eliminating 
discretionfiry  programs  rather  thnn  c«i- 
trolling  the  so-ca'led  uncontrollablea, 
then  so  be  it.  But  I  do  not  believe  the 
mechanism  for  that  decision  should  be  a 
provision  in  this  res'^lutlon  calling  for 
funding  reductions  in  th»  outyears.  Such 
a  procedure  is  not  contemplated  by  tbe 
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Budget  Act.  Reconciliation  was  designed 
to  bring  spending  in  line  with  the  budget 
ceiling  for  a  particular  year,  not  future 
years.  We  can  achieve  the  reductions 
necessary  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal 
year  1983  by  lowering  the  total  budget 
ceiling  for  those  years  when  we  enact  the 
budget  resolutions.  Attempting  to  force 
those  reductions  now,  prior  to  considera- 
tion of  the  budget  resolution  for  those 
years,  does  violence  to  the  Budget  Act 
and  robs  Congress  of  the  flexibility  it 
must  have  if  Federal  spending  is  going 
to  be  controlled  8uid  fiscal  policy  be 
manageable. 

I  would  hope  we  could  demonstrate 
more  confidence  in  ourselves  and  our 
commitment  to  reduce  Federal  spending, 
and  not  resort  to  a  budgetary  straitjacket 
in  our  eagerness  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  I  support  that  program, 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  totally  sacrifice  the 
authority  of  the  authorizing  and  appro- 
priations committees  in  the  procediu-e  to 
do  so. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will  in- 
qioire  of  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er if  he  intends  to  speak  pursuant  to  his 
request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  intend  to  speak,  and  I  am  ready 
to  yield  back  the  time  if  no  Senator  asks 
me  to  yield.  I  see  no  such  indication.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  morning  I  may  have  asked  for  a  spe- 
cial order  in  favor  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  in  an 
abundance  of  caution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  spe- 
cial order  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Ii£aine  (Mr.  Cohen)  be  vitiated  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectl(»i,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTmE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  biosiness  for  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  during  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  up  to  10  minutes  each. 


JAPANESE  AND  GERMAN  DEFENSE 
POLICY 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
growing  consensus  that  our  national 
level  of  effort  for  defense  must  be  in- 
creased in  view  of  the  potential  threats 
we  face  and  I  endorse  this  need.  Indeed. 
here  in  the  United  States,  we  are  in  the 
process  of  dramatically  realining  the 
Federal  budget  to  reduce  the  overall  rate 
<rf  spending  increases  while  significantly 
Increasing  the  defense  budget. 

However,  the  United  States  cannot  and 
should  not  shoulder  the  burden  of  pro- 
tecting Western  interests  alone.  As  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  I  concur  that 
the  United  States  must  set  the  example 
in  th's  regard  and  I  believe  that  we  are 
so  doing.  However,  it  is  disturbing  to  me 


that  our  NATO  and  Japanese  allies  are 
not,  in  my  view,  meeting  their  end  of 
the  bargain. 

Recently  I  have  heard  statements  to 
the  effect  that  Japan  cannot  spend 
greater  than  1  percent  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  on  defense  and  that  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  not  al- 
lowed to  deploy  its  armed  forces  outside 
of  the  prescribed  NATO  area.  The  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  whether  these  state- 
ments are  based  on  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions, legal  restraints,  or  political 
realities.  Therefore,  I  requested  that  the 
Law  Library  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
evaluate  these  issues  and  report  to  me. 
This  has  been  accomplished  and  I  re- 
quest at  this  time  that  their  studv  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  so  that  mv  colleagues, 
the  administration,  our  allies,  and  all 
other  interested  parties  may  have  benefit 
of  *his  -rofpcsioral  analvsis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hat- 
field). Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  In  addition 
to  evaluating  the  constitutional,  legal 
and  political  issues  involved  in  the  level 
of  effort  which  mav  be  expended  on  de- 
fense In  these  two  countries,  this  study 
also  reviews  those  aspects  in  relation  to 
the  possible  deployment  of  forces  over- 
seas and  prohibitions  on  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  types  of  weapons.  This 
analysis  speaks  for  itself;  however,  the 
key  point  is  that  there  seem  to  be  no 
constitutional  or  legal  prohibitions  in 
either  Japan  or  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  which  would  hinder  either  na- 
tion from  increasing  their  defense  ef- 
forts in  the  manner  which  most  of  us 
would  like  to  see — for  example,  enhanc- 
ing their  efforts  in  their  own  areas  of 
the  world  so  that  U.S.  forces  can  increase 
our  capabilities  in  areas  of  mutual  in- 
terest where  we  are  uniquely  capable  of 
doing  so. 

According  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
Japan,  and  Western  Europe  rely  on 
Persian  Gulf  oil  for  about  two-thirds  of 
their  oil  imports  while  the  United  States 
relies  on  that  region  for  about  one- 
quarter  of  our  oil  imports.  The  Secretary 
also  predicted  that  the  free  world's  de- 
pendence on  Persian  Gulf  oil  is  unlikely 
to  cha.nore  s'gniflcantlv  during  this  dec- 
ade. While  the  United  States  is  making 
great  strides  in  Insuring  that  this  oil 
supply  remains  uninterrupted,  our  allies 
must  assist  in  this  effort  in  a  mutually 
agreed  division  of  labor. 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Prank  Car- 
lucci  made  this  point  at  the  recent  Ver- 
kunde  Conference  in  Munich  when  he 
said  that: 

In  this  situation,  the  United  States  cannot 
be  expected  to  improve  and  strengthen  U.S. 
forces  In  Europe,  unless  other  allies  Increase 
their  own  contributions  to  the  combined 
defense  effort.  Nor  can  the  United  States,  un- 
aided, bear  the  burden  of  promoting  Western 
Interests  beyond  E^urope. 

Mr.  Carlucci  also  said  that  Congress 
and  the  American  peoole  will  be  asking 
what  new  accompanying  sacrifices  the 
allies  are  going  to  make  while  the  United 
States  embarks  on  massive  new  defense 


increases.  I  should  like  to  tmderscore 
these  points,  as  I  have  ever  since  coming 
to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Recent  reports  of  West  Germany  re- 
ducing its  long-term  military  spending 
goals  and  Japan's  lower-than-expected 
defense  increases  appear  to  me  to  be  un- 
acceptable in  light  of  the  current  world 
situation.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  new 
administration's  plans  for  increased 
consultation  with  our  allies  will  lead  to 
an  enhanced  and  improved  mutual  de- 
fense effort.  For  surely  if  we  cannot  work 
tetter  together  in  a  harmonious  spirit, 
we  will  all  suffer  greatly  together.  If  his- 
tory tends  to  repeat  itself,  then  a  new 
direction  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
ExRiBrr  1 

Thb  Japanese  CowstiruTioN  and  Self- 
defense  FORCXS 
INTRODUCTION 

By  virtue  of  the  so-called  no-war  clause 
of  the  Constitution  of  1947."  Japan  is  pro- 
hibited from  maintaining  armed  forces  as 
well  as  from  developing  a  war  potential.  Ar- 
ticle 9  of  the  Constitution  provides: 

Aspiring  sincerely  to  an  international 
peace  based  on  Justice  and  order,  the  Japa- 
nese people  forever  renounce  war  as  a  sov- 
ereign right  of  the  nation  and  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  as  a  means  of  settling  inter- 
national disputes. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  the 
preceding  paragraph,  land,  sea,  and  air  forces. 
as  well  as  other  war  potential,  will  never  be 
maintained.  The  right  of  belligerency  of  the 
slate  will  not  be  recognized. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  In  June 
1950  and  the  establishment  of  the  Japanese 
National  Police  Reserve  Force  in  July  of  that 
year,  however,  raised  the  question  of  whether 
Japan  should  again  arm  herself  for  self- 
defense.  Several  Japanese  groups  demanding 
rearmament  indicated  the  advisability  of  re- 
studylng  the  Constitution  to  determine 
whether  it  perhaps  needed  to  be  revised.' 

In  June  1954.  the  Police  Reserve  Force  was 
renamed  the  Self -Defense  Forces  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  SDF)  pursuant  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Self-Defense  Forces 
Law.=  At  the  same  time,  the  Defense  Agency, 
headed  by  a  civilian  Director-General,  was 
established  as  an  external  organ  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  Office  under  the  Law  Concerning 
the  Establishment  of  the  Defense  Agency.' 
The  SDF's  mission  is  spelled  out  In  Article 
3  of  the  Self-Defense  Forces  Law.  which 
states  that  they  are  charged  with  guarding 
"the  nation's  peace  and  Independence"  and 
defending  "the  nation  against  both  direct 
and  indirect  Invasion  in  order  to  preserve 
the  safety  of  the  nation."  However,  the  main 
activities  of  the  SDF  have  been  relief  and 
rehabilitation  tasks  in  local  communities 
stricken  by  natural  disasters. 

Japan's  SDF  exists  today  in  spite  of  Article 
9  and  without  revision  of  her  Constitution. 
Th3  principal  political  parties  opposing  the 
government  consider  the  SDF  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, but  successive  governments  have 
taken  the  position  that  Article  9  of  the  Con- 
stitution cannot  take  away  Japan's  inherent, 
sovereign  right  of  self-defense.  Successive 
governments  have  also  Interpreted  Article  9 
as  not  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  force  necessary  to  sustain  the 
right  of  self-defense,  and  that  a  defense 
force  in  excess  of  the  minimum  considered 
necessary  for  such  purposes  would  constitute 
"war  potential"  which  is  banned  under  Ar- 
ticle 9.'  It  is  upon  this  interpretation  that 
Japan's  present  self-defense  system  has  been 
built. 
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JtfAmSB    DEFENSE    FOLICT    AND    BESTSXCTIOMS 
ON   DEFENSE   SPENDING 

Japan's  defense  poUcy  is  based  on  the 
Basic  Policy  for  National  Defense  adopted  at 
a  Cabinet  Meeting  In  May  1967.  This  basic 
poUcy  calls  for  (1)  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national cooperation  and  efforts  for  peace, 

(2)  the  establishment  of  a  basis  for  national 
security  through  domestic  poUtical  stabUlty, 

(3)  the  gradual  establishment  of  an  effective 
defense  capability,  and  (4)  the  maintenance 
of  security  arrangements  with  the  United 
States.* 

UtUizlng  the  1967  Basic  Policy,  the  Japa- 
nese Government  formulated  four  consecu- 
tive defense  build-up  plans  for  a  period  of 
three  to  five  years,  from  FY  1988  (AprU  1958 
to  March  1959)  to  FT  1976.  These  plans  are 
as  follows:  The  First  Plan  (FT  1968-flO);  the 
Second  Plan  (FT  1962-66);  the  Third  Plan 
(FT  1967-71);  and  the  Ptourth  Plan  (FT 
1973-76) .  These  plans  were  designed  to  grad- 
ually enhance  the  nation's  defense  capa- 
bility commensurate  wltb  Japan's  strength 
and  position. 

With  the  completion  of  the  fourth  defense 
plan    during     FT     1978,     the     government 
adopted  the  National  Defense  Program  Out- 
line at  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  October  29, 
1976.  Unlike  the  previous  four  defense  olans. 
the  Outline  does  not  set  any  fixed  period 
during  which  to  Improve  defense  capability, 
but  lays  down  the  guidelines  for  Japan's  fu- 
ture defense  plan  and  provides  the  basis  of 
administration  and   operation   of  the  SDF. 
Thus,  from  FT  1977,  the  defense  build-up  as 
structured   along   the   1976   Outline,   is   de- 
signed to  be  planned  on  an  annual  basis  in 
order  to  determine  what  is  needed  each  year. 
After  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  pre- 
vious five-year  build-up  plans,  the  govern- 
ment again  proposed  to  prepare  a  new  five- 
year  plan  from  FT  1980  through  FT  1984.' 
Neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  specific 
law  contains  provisions  statlne  that  a  si)eci- 
fled  percentage  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
(GNP)   Is  to  be  spent  on  defense.  From  FT 
1961  and  thereafter,  the  percentage  of  de- 
fense spending,  however,  was  set  on  a  five- 
year  basis  as  outlined  in  the  defense  build- 
up plans.   Durliig   this  period,   the  Defense 
Agency  Director-Generals  argued  before  the 
National   Defense   Council    and    before   the 
Cabinet  for  an  increase  in  defense  expendi- 
tures of  up  to  2  percent  of  the  GNP.  Their 
requests  for  a  larger   portion  of  the   GNP 
were    based    on    the    economic    growth    of 
Japan,  the  extremely  low  levels  of  defense 
spending,  and  the  reduction  in  the  United 
States'  forces  in  and  around  Japan.' 

On  several  occasions,  the  Defense  Agency 
was  opposed  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Indus- 
try, and  tbe  Economic  Planning  Agency  on 
the  prounds  that  the  present  rate  of  defense 
spending  was  not  necesary  and  miq;ht  inter- 
fere with  their  plans  for  economic  growth. 
On  each  occasion,  economic  planners  pre- 
vailed and  the  Defense  Agency  Director- 
Generals  were  unable  to  convince  the  Prime 
Ministers  and  Cabinet  Ministers  that  2  per- 
cent, rather  than  1  percent  of  the  GNP  was 
necessary  to  bulld-un  and  maintain  the 
SDF.  It  has  been  difficult  for  the  Defense 
Agency  to  make  a  stronger  case  for  a  larger 
share  of  the  budget.' 

In  the  Cabinet  meeting  heW  on  November 
S.  1976.  the  Mikl  Cabinet  decided  to  keep 
Japan's  defense-related  costs  for  each  fiscal 
year  at  i  percent  of  Japan's  GNP"  since 
then,  succesive  Cabinets  have  made  It  cle«u- 
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that  they  would  continue  this  policy.  In  FT 
1980,  the  total  defense  budget  was  2,330.2 
billion  yen.  wnlch  was  U.9  percent  of  the 
initially  estimated  GNP  and  6.2  percent  of 
the  General  Account  Budget "  (for  previous 
figures,  see  Appendix). 

As  the  FY  1981  defense  budget  Is  currently 
being  prepared,  there  has  been  a  growing  de- 
mand within  the  ruling  Liberal-Democratic 
Party  and  In  business  circles,  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States,  for  expansion  of  defense 
spending  to  more  than  1  percent  of  the  GNP. 
On  November  12,  1980.  Prime  Minister  Su- 
zuki told  the  Special  Committee  on  Security, 
Okinawa  and  Northern  Territory  Problems, 
that  his  government  wUl  hold  Japan's  de- 
fense spending  is  within  1  percent  of  the 
GNP."  On  November  28,  1980,  the  Prime 
Minister  again  told  foreign  correspondents 
at  his  official  residence  that  Japan  will  not 
expand  Its  defense  spending  to  more  than  1 
percent  of  the  GNP.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
desire  to  maintain  defense  expenditure  at  1 
percent  was  a  national  consensiis  and  that 
"any  further  expansion  of  the  spending  be- 
yond this  limit  would  touch  off  fears  among 
the  members  of  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nation."  " 

OVEBSEAS    DEPLOYMENT    OP    THE    SELF-DEFENSE 
FOBCE8 

On  numerous  occasions."  spokesmen  for 
the  Japanese  government  have  reiterated  the 
view  that  an  overseas  assignment  of  the  SDF 
In  excess  of  the  limit  of  the  right  of  self- 
defense  would  not  be  permissible  under  the 
Constitution.  In  their  view,  overseas  deploy- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  conducting  militaiT 
action  within  the  territorial  confines  of 
other  states — whether  conducted  by  ground 
forces,  ships  or  planes — would  exceed  the 
limit  of  the  right  of  self-defense,  thus  con- 
travening the  Constitution. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  SDF's  participation  in  a  UN  force 
would  be  constitutional,  a  government 
spokesman  stated  in  1961  that  Japanese 
participation  in  a  UN  action  such  as  oc- 
curred in  Korea  would  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  that  a  role  for  Japan  In  a  situation 
such  as  occurred  in  Lebanon  would  be  per- 
missible. 

The  Korean  case  was  characterized  as  one 
wherein  eich  participating  nation  fought 
as  a  sovereign  nation  although  nominally 
under  the  UN  flag.  In  the  case  of  Lebanon,  in 
which  action  was  taken  by  the  UN  in  re- 
sponse to  a  crisis  in  that  country,  the  situa- 
tion was  describe  as  one  wherein  actions 
were  taken  at  the  command  of  the  Secretary- 
General  In  supporting  the  Internal  security 
of  Lebanon  and  these  actions  did  not  con- 
stitute involvement  by  sovereign  nations. 
Participation  by  Japanese  nationals  as  Indi- 
vidual volunteers  In  UN  actions  would  not 
raise  constitutional  questions  unless  the  will 
o*  the  state  were  In  some  way  Involved,  eg., 
any  suppcfftive  actions  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment." 

In  1966,  however,  another  spokesman 
stated  that  although  Japan's  participation 
in  a  UN  action  such  as  was  taken  In  Lebinon 
would  be  permissible  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  would  still  be  repugnant  to  the 
existing  SDF  law."  According  to  a  more 
reient  pronouncement  of  the  government 
(1978),  It  would  not  be  possible  to  deploy 
the  SDF  overseas  to  participate  in  a  UN  force 
without  revising  the  existing  SDF  Law  and 
that  at  present  t^^e  government  did  not  In- 
tend to  amend  the  8DF  law  for  such  pur- 
poses." 

On  October  28,  1980.  a  similar  government 
view  was  expressed  to  the  extent  that  under 
the  Constitution,  Japan  is  allowed  to  send 


the  SDF  personnel  overseas  for  non-mUltary 
purposes.  The  government  also  stated  that 
it  is  constitutional  for  Japan  u>  participate 
in  the  UN  peace-keeping  forces  If  the  SDF 
are  not  engaged  In  mlUtary  actions;  bow- 
ever,  the  existing  SDF  law  neither  aUows 
Jap^n  to  deploy  Its  forces  overseas  nor  per- 
mits them  to  Join  UN  peace-keeping  acUv> 
Ity." 

■ERUCnONS    ON    THE   DEVELOPMSirr   OF 
WEAPONS 

The  government  has  long  maintained  that 
the  possession  of  offensive  weapons  such  •• 
ICBMs,  IRBMs,  MTtwM«  and  SLBMs  and  long- 
range  bombers  (B-52s)  would  be  a  vloUUon 
of  the  Constitution.  Tlie  b«slc  assumption 
Is  that  any  weapons,  nuclear  or  not.  which 
are  designed  primarily  for  attacking  purposes 
are  prohibited.  On  the  other  band.  F-SS 
flghter-bombera.  F-4  phantom  Jeu,  Nike 
ground-to-air  guided  mlsaUes.  and  HAWK 
missiles  are  considered  to  be  defensive  we*- 
pons  and  thus  permissible  under  the  Consti- 
tution." In  February  1978.  the  government 
Justified  the  purchase  from  tbe  United  States 
of  F-15  Interceptor-fighter  and  P-3C  anti- 
submarine warfare  aircraft  States  on  tbe 
grounds  that  they  were  defensive  weapons." 
Tbe  government  has  not  published  a  list  in- 
dicating what  constitute  offensive  and  de- 
fenslve  weapons.  Some  of  tbe  above  distinc- 
tions were  made  In  tbe  Diet  when  pressed  by 
members  of  the  opposing  poUtlcal  parties. 

Government  officials  have  conceded  tbat 
war  potential  Is  banned  by  tbe  ConstltuUon. 
They  have  stated,  however,  tbat  defensive 
needs  are  determined  by  the  International 
situation,  the  nature  of  contemporary  tech- 
nology and  various  other  factors.  Thus,  in  tbe 
view  of  the  government,  tbe  concept  of  a 
self-defense  capabiUty  is  fiexlble  and  chang- 
ing, and  there  are  no  objective  or  constant 
criteria.  The  guiding  principles  have  always 
been  the  minimum  degree  of  military  cap*- 
bUlty  necessary  for  self-defense. 

With  respect  to  nuclear  weapona.  gorem- 
ment  officials  have  stated  iiipwtwHj  ■tnoe 
1957  that  tbe  Constitution  fines  not  bam  mil 
types  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  only  tboae 
which  are  deemed  to  be  offensive  weapons." 
In  tbe  view  of  the  government,  tbe  ptossesaion 
and/or  production  of  nuclear  weapons  is  not 
forbidden.  However,  such  possession  and/or 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  would  con> 
travene  the  Basic  Atomic  Energy  Law  which 
provides  that  "the  possession,  developmsnt 
and  utilization  of  atomic  energy  shall  be 
limited  to  peaceful  uses"  and  that  tbe  re- 
sults of  such  atomic  energy  shall  be  limited 
to  peaceful  uses"  and  that  the  results  of  such 
atomic  energy-related  actlvlUea  must  be 
made  public." 

Apart  from  the  legality  of  the  problem, 
government  officials  have  consistently  stated 
that  Japan  would  not  possess  any  nuclear 
weapons  as  a  matter  of  policy:  this  poUcy  Is 
based  on  the  "three  nuclear  principles."  Ac- 
cording to  these  three  principles.  Japan 
would  not  produce,  possess,  or  permit  tlM 
stationing  of  nuclear  arms  on  Japanese  soU. 
When  Japan  became  a  signatory  country  of 
th-)  Ni'clear  Non-Pro!I'eratlon  T^^a*^  in 
1976,  tbe  government  also  cited  tbls  treaty 
as  banning  the  possession  and  deployment  of 
any  nuclear  weapons." 

Tt  should  be  noted  tbat  tbe  govemmsnt 
tends  to  explain  tbe  limitation  regmnnng 
offensive  nuclear  weapons  In  terms  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  the  Atomic  Energy  Basle 
Law,  tbe  government  policy  and  treaty, 
rather  tban  as  stemming  from  tbe  scope  at 
tbe  right  of  self-defense. 
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CHANGES  IN  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES  (ORIGINAL  BUDGET) 
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FnmAL  RxruBuc  or  OixicAirr 

I.  coNSTrrtrnoNAi,  ixuttations  on  troop  d«- 

PLOTIlBMrs  OUTSIDE  THI  fXDESAL  TBUUTOtT 

A.  Issue:  What  limitations  exist  In  Oerman 
law  on  the  permissibility  of  troop  deploy- 
ments outside  of  the  Federal  territory  In  par- 
ticular, outside  the  NATO  region,  as  de- 
scribed In  article  6  of  the  North  AtlanUc 
Tteaty? 

B.  Conclusion:   Tha  Conatltution  of  the 


Federal  Republic  of  Oermmny  contains  no 
specific  provision  that  prohibits  the  deploy- 
ment of  Oerman  troops  outside  the  Federal 
territory.  The  authorities  agree  that  such  de- 
ployment would  be  constitutional  within  the 
limits  foreseen  in  article  6  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty,  but  it  can  be  argued  that  a 
historical  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
and  an  Interpretation  of  Its  articles  26.  87  a, 
paragraph  2  and  115  a-115  1  prohibit  a  de- 
ployment of  Oerman  troops  ouslde  the  Oer- 
man territory  and  the  NATO  region,  unless 
such  deployment  is  undertaken  to  defend  an 
attack  on  Germany  or  its  NATO  partners. 
However,  these  provisions  could  also  be  In- 
terpreted to  the  effect  that  they  contain  no 
such  general  prohibition,  and  that  such  de- 
ployment is  constitutional,  unless  undertak- 
en in  a  manner  apt  to  disturb  the  peace  or 
prepare  for  an  act  of  aggression  and  with 
specific  Intent  of  achieving  these  goals. 

C.  Analysis: 

1.  Arguments  In  support  of  unconstitution- 
ality. 

Statements  made  In  the  second  half  of  1980 
by  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  >  that  It 
would  be  unconstitutional  for  Oerman  troops 
to  be  deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  not 
Included  an  analysis  of  these  Constitutional 
issues;  however,  the  following  arguments  can 
be  made  In  support  of  bis  position:  ' 
Historical  interpretation 

When  the  Constitution  was  drafted  in  1948. 
It  excluded  the  Issue  of  defense  almost  en- 
tirely.' Aside  from  certain  provisions  touch- 
ing on  the  military,  such  as  the  right  of  In- 
dividuals to  be  conscientious  objectors.  It 
contained  no  legislative  or  executive  powers 
over  defense  and  no  system  for  the  formation 
of  armed  forces.  These  omissions  were  In 
keeping  with  both  the  Intent  of  the  popula- 
tion and  with  the  will  of  the  occupying 
powers.  The  Constitution's  preamble  con- 
tains a  peace-loving  ideology,  and  article  26 
renders  acts  of  aggression  and  their  prepara- 
tion. In  particular  a  war  of  aggression,  un- 
constitutional and  mandates  the  legislature 
to  make  such  acts  a  punishable  offense.  Con- 
stitutional provisions  for  the  reconstruction 
of  a  defense  system  were  only  included  In 
1964  and  1956.'  as  a  consequence  of  Ger- 
many's accession  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  The  legislative  history  of  the  Consti- 
tution reveals  the  pacifist  Ideology  of  some 
of  Its  drafters."  and  a  strictly  historical  In- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  might  se- 
verely limit  the  capacity  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment to  engaee  in  military  activities.  The 
Ic^lalatlve  materials  show  particularly.  In  the 
discussion  of  article  26  of  the  Constitution 
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(see  below) ,  that  some  of  Its  drafters  con- 
sidered that  antl -military  safeguards  as  going 
well  t>eyond  the  inclusion  of  a  provision  that 
prohibits  the  waging  of  wwr.' 

Article  26  of  the  Constitution 

Another  argument  for  the  unconstitution- 
ality of  troop  deployments  outside  of  the 
NATO  region  can  be  made  from  article  26.' 
paragraph  1.  of  the  Constitution.  It  provides 
as  follows: 

Acts  tending  to  and  undertaken  with  the 
intent  to  disturb  the  peaceful  relations  be- 
tween nations,  especially  to  prepare  for  an 
aggressive  war,  shall  be  unconstitutional. 
They  shall  be  made  a  punishable  offense. 

A  rigid  Interpretation  of  this  Article  could 
Justify  doubts  on  the  constitutionality  of 
troop  deployments  aside  from  the  defense  of 
the  Oerman  territory  and  that  of  its  NATO 
partners. 

Support  for  such  a  position  Is  contained  in 
a  statement  by  Karl  Hernekamp.*  In  dis- 
cussing article  87a,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution he  states: 

Article  87a,  paragraph  2,  prevents  the 
Bundestag '  from  deciding  the  occasion  for 
a  deployment  of  troopw  at  Its  own  discretion. 
Instead,  this  power  is  reserved  to  the  con- 
stitution-amending legislature.  Because  of 
the  absolute  barrier  of  the  prohibition  of 
aggression  (article  26  in  conjunction  with 
article  1.  paragraph  2,  and  article  79.  para- 
graph 3)  such  authorization  can  concern 
only  international  mandates  to  establish 
order  (for  example.  Oerman  participation  In 
United  Nations  troop  contingents)  or  de- 
ployment possibilities  within  the  territory. 

Also,  there  is  no  doubt  that  acts  that  could 
touch  on  the  prohibitions  of  article  26,  para- 
graph 1.  are  subject  to  Judicial  review  by  the 
Constitutional  Court.  Mensel.  the  renowned 
constitutional  scholar,  states  this  view  as 
follows:  " 

The  ascertainment  of  whether  an  endan- 
germent  of  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  the 
natlons^not  purely  of  peace — lies  within 
the  free  Judicial  determination  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  exercised  under  consideration 
of  the  practice  of  foreign  states. 

In  Interpreting  article  26,  paragraph  1. 
Hernekamp  characterizes  the  peaceful  co- 
existence envisioned  by  this  provision  as  a 
coexistence  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
any  military  force.  He  further  states  that 
the  mandate  to  Veep  peace  does  not  go  be- 
yond the  prohibition  to  use  force  found  In 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 
Article  87a.  paragraph  2.  of  the  Constitution 

Yet  another  argument  for  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  Oerman  troop  deployments  out- 
side the  NATO  region  can  be  made  on  the 
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basis   of    article   87a.   paragraph   2.    which 
oro"!Ces : 
Apart  from  defence,  the  Armed  Force*  may 

on.;   -.    --•   ->--—'   re- 
mitted by  thU  Basic  Law 

This  provision  was  Included  In  the  Con- 
stitution by  an  amendment  In  1968  that 
primarily  provides  ..a^  ij,^.^^.^^.e  „.__b.c^-j 
when  a  sUte  of  defense  or  of  tension  may 
be  declared  in  Germany  and  outlines  the 
concomitant  lasues  of  power  of  command, 
declaration  of  war,  and  the  entering  into 
effect  of  emergency  powers."  Whereas  most 
commentators  agree  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  article  87a,  paragraph  2.  looks 
inward,  i.e.,  to  refer  to  the  permitted  uses  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Inside  of  Germany  In  the 
manner  permitted  by  various  constitutional 
provisions,"  a  limitation  of  the  peacetime 
deployment  of  troops  abroad  may  be  found 
In  the  term  defense. 

One  constitutional  scholar,  E.  Klein.  In- 
vestigated this  Issue  on  the  occasion  of  a 
potential  German  participation  In  armed 
peacekeeping  missions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." He  examined  the  meaning  of  the  term 
defense  in  this  constitutional  provision;  and, 
since  there  Is  no  legal  definition  In  the  Con- 
stitution Itself,  he  rejected  a  very  restrictive 
Interpretation  that  would  permit  defense 
measures  only  after  a  state  of  defense  is  de- 
clared (article  115a.  see  below).  But.  he  also 
found  that  the  term  defense  cannot  Justify 
participation  In  military  operations  any- 
where In  the  world  outside  of  a  direct  rela- 
tionship to  territorial  defense  or  the  defense 
of  an  ally. 

Article  115a  of  the  Constitution 

Article  116a  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  a  state  of  defense  is  to  be  declared  In  a 
formal  parliamentary  proceeding,  and  only 
upon  Its  declaration  may  certain  measures 
described  In  sections  116a  through  1151 
enter  Into  effect.  (These  measures  Indude  a 
transition  of  the  command  over  the  armed 
forces  from  the  Federal  Minister  of  Defense 
to  the  Federal  Chancellor.)  A  state  of  de- 
fense can  be  declared  only  If  the  Federal 
territory  Is  being  attacked  by  an  armed  force 
or  If  such  an  attack  Is  Inunlnent. 

This  provision  clearly  alms  at  establishing 
when  a  transition  from  peacetime  law  to  e- 
mergency  law  can  take  place,  and  there  Is  a 
consensus  that  measures  of  defense  as  en- 
visioned In  article  87a,  paragraph  2,  can  be 
undertaken  without  such  a  declaration." 
However,  In  analyzing  the  possibility  of  Ger- 
man participation  In  UN  peacekeeping  mis- 
sions, Klein  found  such  participation  at  least 
politically  questionable;  It  might  violate  the 
Intent  of  article  115a  that  stresses  parlia- 
mentary participation,  since  such  peacekeep- 
ing actions  might  lead  to  more  serious  in- 
volvements of  the  Federal  Republic  without 
the  parliament  ever  having  been  involved  in 
the  decision-making  process.^* 

2.  Arguments  upholding  the  constitution- 
ality of  troop  deployments. 

a.  A  recent  analysis  of  the  issue: 

Chancellor  Schmidt's  statements  on  the 
constitutional  limitations  with  regard  to  a 
potential  troop  deployment  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  have  been  criticized  In  several  recent 
newsnaper  articles.  One  very  interesting 
analysis  of  the  Constitution  was  undertaken 
by  G.  Gilleeeen.  In  an  article  in  the  Frank- 
ftirter  Allgemelne  Zeltung,  entitled  "The 
Basic  Law  does  not  mention  the  Indian 
Ocean." "  His  conclusion  that  a  participa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Republic  In  an  Interna- 
tional armed  endeavor  outside  the  NATO  re- 
gion Is  permitted  under  the  Constitution  Is 
based  on  the  following  reasoning: 
Historical  interpretation 

He  concedes  that  a  historical  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  reveals  that  the 
provisions  dealing  with  defense  were  Issued 
primarily  imder  the  assumption  that  they 
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will  deal  only  with  t«Tltorlal  defense,  but  he 
rejects  a  historical  interpretation  aa  the 
proper  ultimate  analysis. 

ArticU  115a 

He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  provi- 
sions of  article  116a.  Le..  the  formal 
declaration  of  a  state  of  defense  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  emergency  powers;  however,  he 
sees  the  exclusive  purpose  of  this  provision 
In  deciding  when  a  peacetime  system  of  gov- 
ernment has  to  be  replaced  by  emergency 
measures. 

Article  87a  and  Z$ 

In  analyzing  article  87a  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Glllessen  finds  that  Its  concept  of  de- 
fense Is  limited  only  by  the  prohibitions 
of  aggressive  acts  according  to  article  26.  To 
determine  the  content  of  article  26,  he  relies 
on  some  statements  made  in  a  very  authori- 
tative conunentary  to  the  Constitution,  l.e.. 
that  published  by  Maunz,  Dtlrig,  Herzog,  and 
Scholz.'*  He  summarizes  their  conunents  as 
follows : 

The  Basic  Law  prohibits  the  Federal  Re- 
public from  taking  an  attitude  hostile  to 
peace.  In  a  crisis  tbe  organs  of  state  retain 
considerable  leeway  In  Judging  the  political 
situation.  Whether  their  political,  diplo- 
matic, or  military  measures  hope  to  prevent 
a  crisis  development  In  tbe  Individual  case 
or  whether  they  delitierately  contribute  to 
Its  occurrence  because  they  are  convinced 
that  it  Is  Inevitable  in  view  of  the  malice  of 
the  other  side,  remains  of  no  consequence 
as  long  as  they  themselves  are  free  from  a 
malicious  Intent  bent  on  disturbing  the 
peace.  Therefore,  In  Judging  actual  defense 
policy  from  the  point  of  view  of  constitu- 
tional law,  the  Intent  Is  decisive,  not  the 
form  of  military  measures  or  their  prepara- 
tion. In  this  contest,  defense  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  opposite  of  a  war  of  aggression. 
Article  24 

Glllessen  then  proceeds  to  find  in  the  Ger- 
man participation  In  NATO  and  Its  consti- 
tutional authorizations  In  article  24  of  the 
Constitution  proof  that  defense  can  mean 
more  than  mere  territorial  defense.  Article 
24.  paragraph  2.  provides  as  follows: 

For  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  Federa- 
tion may  enter  a  system  of  mutual  collec- 
tive security.  In  doing  so  It  will  consent 
to  such  limitations  upon  Its  rights  of 
sovereignty  as  will  bring  about  and  secure 
a  peaceful  and  lasting  order  In  Europe  and 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

He  finds  that  the  Constitution  would  not 
prohibit  the  Federal  Republic  from  Instigat- 
ing an  expansion  of  the  NATO  operational 
region  In  the  NATO  Council,  and  It  would 
not  prohibit  the  Federal  Republic  from  mak- 
ing a  political  show  of  Its  Armed  Forces  out- 
side tbe  NATO  region,  as  long  as  this  action 
Is  undertaken  with  a  peaceful  Intent.  Be 
also  mentions  German  troop  deployments 
that  have  been  undertaken  within  the  NATO 
regions,  i.e.,  In  North  Norway  and  near  the 
Greco-TMrklsh  border.  The  constitutionality 
of  these  deployments  was  not  questioned. 
Issues  of  international  law 

From  the  point  of  view  of  International 
law.  Glllessen  equates  the  blocking  of  mari- 
time straits  for  the  delivery  of  oU  to  a 
maritime  blockade  of  a  European  port.  He 
considers  measures  to  overcome  these  prob- 
lems as  permissible  under  International  law." 

Furthermore,  he  states  that  since  the 
NATO  region  Is  not  a  constitutionally  de- 
fined term,  deployments  outside  the  area  are 
also  permissible. 

Political  versus  legal  decision 

Glllessen  concludes  by  finding  that  state- 
ments on  the  constitutional  prohibitions  for 
overseas  troop  deployments  shift  the  dis- 
cussion from  the  political  forum  where  It 
belongs  to  the  legal  forum,  thereby  cutting 
off  a  desirable  political  debate. 

b.  Other  conslderstlona: 


Bistorieal  interpretation 

Whereas  tbe  Constitution  as  originally  en- 
acted In  1949  contained  no  provisions  tor  a 
system  of  defense,  shortly  after  Its  enact- 
ment both  the  German  Government  and  tbe 
occupation  powers  found  It  desirable  that 
tbe  Federal  Republic  be  rearmed  In  order  to 
contribute  to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 
Originally  it  was  envisioned  that  this  l>e  ac- 
complished within  the  framework  of  the 
European  Defense  Community,  ihis  project 
ultimately  failed  because  Prance  did  not 
want  to  relinquish  the  amount  of  sovereignty 
called  for  In  this  proposal.  Ultimately,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  acceded  to  the 
North   Atlantic   Treaty   in    1955." 

The  proposed  German  defense  contribu- 
tion led  to  an  Intense  constitutional  strug- 
gle during  which  the  Constitutional  Court 
was  Invoked  several  times;  and  nim>erous 
briefs,  responses,  and  advisory  opinions  were 
written.  This  well-documented  constitu- 
tional dispute  showed  clearly  that  at  that 
time.  I.e..  1950-1954.  the  opinions  of  scholais 
and  politicians  were  sharply  divided  on  how 
pacifist  and  opposed  to  a  system  of  defenae 
the  Constitution  actually  was." 

2.  Judicial  review  of  foreign  policy  de- 
clslona. 

In  the  above  described  dispute.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Constitutional 
Court,  when  called  upon  to  decide  the  issue. 
which  according  to  German  law  was  Justicia- 
ble. In  fact  delayed  rendering  a  substantive 
decision  until  the  Issue  was  resolved  politi- 
cally." 

The  Constitutional  Court  was  again,  there- 
after, called  upon  to  review  a  foreign  policy 
decision,  i.e.,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Saar  Agreement.  The  Court  confirmed  tbe 
policy  of  the  Government.^"  A  similar  occa- 
sion arose  in  1958  when  tbe  issue  of  the  per- 
missibility of  nuclear  weapons  on  German 
soil  (within  NATO)  was  at  stake.  In  this 
case  tbe  Court  acted  very  quickly  to  help  tbe 
Government  by  prohibiting  an  informsLl 
pheblsclte  planned  in  some  of  the  laender. 
Tli?83  decisions  may  Justify  the  general  state- 
ment that  the  Court  will  tend  not  to  inter- 
fere in  ihe  Government's  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  Whereas  some  scholars  criticize  the 
positions  that  the  Court  took.»*  others  find  its 
self  restraint  commendable.*^ 
ArtieU  26 

Since  the  Interpretation  of  article  28  of  the 
Constitution  is  a  key  Issue  in  deciding  the 
constitutionality  of  troop  deployment  abroad, 
whether  it  Is  considered  a«i  the  only  criterion 
or  In  conjunction  with  other  constitutional 
provl«!lons.  a  closer  look  at  the  very  percep- 
tive analysis  (rf  this  provision  as  contained 
in  the  Maunz-Durlg  Conunentary  to  the  Con- 
stitution Is  of  lnterest.=*  This  analysis  is  re- 
markable since  It  investt^tes  article  26  in 
the  light  of  political  realities. 

These  comments  stre<«s  that  article  26  mtist 
be  interpreted  In  a  restrictive  manner,  since 
otherwise  the  very  broad  wording  contained 
therein  would  bring  it  close  to  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  war.  which  was  not  the  In- 
tent of  the  framers.  This  commentary  points 
out  the  difficulties  of  distinguishing  a  war  of 
aggression  from  a  defensive  one  In  interna- 
tional law.  and  the  even  greater  dlfllciilUes  in 
deciding  which  actions  outside  of  war  should 
be  characterized  as  disturbing  peaceful  rela- 
tions. It  continues  to  state  that: 

Without  doubt  hardly  any  act  Is  concelT- 
able  that  could  not  lead  In  some  way  to  in- 
ternational discord.  If  a  metA>odology  adopted 
in  its  interpretation  that.  In  accordance  with 
the  wording,  takes  into  consideration  all  pos- 
sible results  and  this  were  coupled  with 
the  principle  of  causation  of  condition  sine 
qua  non.  almost  any  public  and  private  ac- 
tivity would  become  unconstitutional. 

The  Commentary  then  proceeds  to  inter- 
pret the  provision  as  considering  the  war  of 
aggression  as  the  main  and  typical  example 
al  a  prcdilbited  act  and  that  tbe  Coaatltu- 
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tlon  does  not  prohibit  any  uae  of  Interna- 
tional means  of  pressure,  but  only  a  mali- 
cious kindling  of  the  flames. 

In  analyzing  Uie  bosciie  motive  required 
to  make  policy  decisions  unconstitutional, 
the  Commentary  states  that  Che  Constitu- 
tion merely  prohibits  an  attitude  that  Is 
opposed  to  peace.  But  the  Constitution  does 
not  prohibit  otherwise  neutral  acts  merely 
because  hostile  states  could  make  them  the 
occasion  to  start  a  dispute.  As  long  as  the 
state  organs  of  the  Federal  Republic  lack 
the  peace-disturbing  intent,  their  actions  re- 
main constitutional,  even  when  a  crisis  is  de- 
liberately brought  to  a  climax.  If  this  is  con- 
sidered as  inevitable  In  view  of  the  conduct 
of  the  opponents. 

Article  87a  and  115a 

A  convincing  opinion  on  the  meaning  of 
defense  as  stated  In  article  87a,  paragraph 
2,  is  given  by  K.  Ipsen."  He  represents  the 
view  that  defense  measures  do  not  necessarily 
require  a  state  of  defense  according  to  arti- 
cle 115a  or  a  state  of  tension  according  to 
article  80a,  since  this  Is  not  stated  in  the 
Constitution.  He  shows  the  absurdity  of  the 
opposite  view  by  describing  a  hypothetical 
case:  If  a  naval  vessel  of  the  Federal  R^ub- 
lic  were  attacked  on  the  high  seas,  this  would 
not  constitute  a  state  of  defense,  yet  defense 
measures  to  counteract  it  woiild  be  needed. 
In  his  opinion,  external  defensive  measures 
are  permissible  If  they  do  not  violate  article 
26,  when  an  attack  according  to  article  6  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  given,  and  the 
attack  makes  collective  cr  individual  defense 
permissible  according  to  article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

He  then  notes  that  the  power  to  set  such 
defensive  acts  lies  with  the  executive  branch 
of  government.  PYom  the  legislative  history 
of  article  115  a  and  Its  predecessor,  article 
59  a  (now  repealed),  he  derives  that  the  lack 
of  parliamentary  Involvement  in  the  setting 
of  external  defensive  acts  according  to 
article  87  a.  paragraph  2.  was  not  an  over- 
sight of  the  drafters  but  Intended. 

3.  PoUtical  outlook: 

Whereas  there  is  considerable  room  for  dis- 
pute about  the  existence  of  constitutional 
limits  for  an  involvement  of  German  troops 
In  the  Persian  Gulf,  most  German  politicians 
consider  such  an  Involvement  as  jxjlttically 
unwise.  For  Instance,  the  German  candidate 
for  Chancellor  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Union  and  Christian  Socialist  Union  In  the 
1980  elections  sUted  In  September  of  1980 
and  In  January  of  1980  that  the  protection 
of  the  oil  deliveries  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  was  of  concern  to  Germany,  but  that 
these  Interests  should  be  protected  by  major 
maritime  powers.  He  felt  that  Germany 
should  not  engage  itself  outside  the  NATO 
region  but  perhaps  assume  additional  NATO 
responsibilities  to  compensate  »  for  Its  lack 
of  action  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

n.      LntTTATlONS      ON      THX      DKVSI,OPlCCNT      OT 
WEAPONS   BT   THB   rEDERAL   REPUBLIC 

Limitations  concerning  the  production  of 
weapons  exist  in  the  Federal  RepubUc  In  the 
Constitution.  In  statutory  law,  and  through 
International  treaties. 

A.  Constitutional  Limits: 

Article  26,  paragraph  2  of  the  Constitution 
provides  the  following: 

Weapons  designed  for  warfare  may  not  be 
manufactured,  transported,  or  marketed  ex- 
cept with  the  permission  of  a  Federal  Law. 
Details  shall  be  regulated  by  a  Federal  Law. 

B.  Limits  by  International  agreements: 
The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  Is  bound 

by  International  agreeemnt  to  refrain  from 
manufacturing  in  its  territory  nuclear,  chem- 
ical, and  biological  weapons.  The  Federal 
Republic  is  also  bound  by  international 
agreement  to  refrain  from  producing  certain 
other  weapons  such  as  warships  and  long- 
range  missiles.  ThU  latter  prohibition   how- 


ever, is  subject  to  modification  of  the  parties 
to  the  agreement. 

These  restrictions  came  into  force  In  the 
course  of  Germany's  accession  to  the  Brus- 
sels Treaty  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
and  it  was  accomplished  in  a  series  of  Pro- 
tocols and  Appendices  that  were  signed  In 
ParU  on  October  23,  1954.»  In  Appendix  I  to 
Pr.ocol  No.  U  ,  the  Federal  Chancellor  of 
the  Federal  Republic  declared  that  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  will  refrain  from  manufactur- 
ing In  its  territory  atomic,  chemical,  and 
biological  weapons  as  described  in  Appendix 
II.  He  also  declared  in  Appendix  I  that  the 
Federal  Republic  will  refrain  from  manu- 
facturing In  Its  territory  the  weapons  de- 
scribed in  Appendix  III,  including  long- 
range  missiles.  Influence  missiles,  and  war- 
ships, with  the  exception  of  smaller  ships  for 
defense  purposes,  and  bomber  aircraft.  Modi- 
fications concerning  these  armaments,  how- 
ever, can  be  made  by  the  Council  of  Western 
European  Union.  In  Protocol  No.  Ill  the  con- 
tracting parties.  I.e.,  the  members  of  the 
Bmssels  Treaty,  accepted  the  declaration  of 
the  German  Chancellor. 

TTie  armaments  described  In  Appendix  m 
have  been  modified  several  times  In  the  man- 
ner foreseen  by  the  agreement." 

Further  limitations  on  the  production  of 
weapons  are  also  found  In  the  following 
treaties  to  which  the  Federal  RepubUc  is  a 
party: 

Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplace- 
ment of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  other  Weapons 
of  Mass  Destruction  in  the  Sea-Bed  and  the 
Ocean  Floor  and  In  the  Subsoil  thereof;  « 

Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  In 
the  Atmosphere,  In  Outer  Space,  and  Under 
Water;  » 

Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons." 
C.  Limits  of  Statutory  Law: 
In  compliance  with  article  26,  paragraph  2, 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Statute  on  the  Con- 
trol of  War  Weapons  was  enacted  in  1961. « 
It  describes  as  war  weapons  those  listed  In  an 
Appendix  to  the  Statute.  Part  A  of  the  Ap- 
pendix describes  the  weapons  covered  by  Pro- 
tocol ni  modifying  the  Brussels  Treaty  (see 
supra  page  16),  and  Part  B  contains  a  de- 
tailed and  exhaustive  list  of  other  substances 
and  objects  that  are  considered  as  war  weap- 
ons in  Germany.  The  statute  further  provides 
the  administrative  framework  for  the  author- 
izations required  for  any  production,  market- 
ing, or  transportation  of  the  listed  weapons 
within  the  territory  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

in.  CONSTtrUTIONAL  LIMrrS  ON  SPENDING  LEVELS 
rOR    OETENSB 

Like  all  expendltxires  of  the  Federation,  the 
expenditures  for  defense  purposes  are  subject 
to  the  general  budgeting  provisions  of  arti- 
cles 104a-115  of  the  Constitution.  Article  110 
provides  that  all  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  Included  In  the  budget 
that  must  be  enacted  into  law  by  the  Federal 
parliament.  The  budget  may  be  enacted 
either  for  one  year  or  for  longer  periods.  Once 
enacted,  the  budget  is  binding  on  the  execu- 
tive department  as  statutory  law.  However, 
articles  ill  and  112  contain  provisions  en- 
abling the  Government  to  continue  spending 
if  the  budget  is  not  passed  in  a  timely  way 
and  that  permit  Government  to  incur  over- 
runs. A  constitutional  limitation  of  expendi- 
tures foreseen  in  the  budget  is  contained  in 
article  109  of  the  Constitution  and  provides 
that  the  fiscal  planning  of  the  Federation 
must  take  due  account  of  the  requirements 
of  overall  economic  equilibrium. 

In  addition  to  these  general  provisions  con- 
cerning the  budget,  the  Constitution  con- 
tains a  SF>eclfic  provision  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  armed  forces  must  be  reflected  in 
the  budget.  Article  87a,  paragraph  1 .  provides 
that  the  numerical  strength  and  the  organi- 
zational structure  of  the  armed  forces  shall 
be  shown  in  the  budget. 
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•  No  data. 

Source:  Defense  Departmeat 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QuAYLE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AT  LAST  A  NEWSPAPER  REPORT 
GIVES  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  HIS 
DUE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  after 
more  than  20  years  in  this  body  I  have 
learned  that  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant fights  are  won  or  lost — not  on  their 
merits  and  not  necessarily  on  who  does 
the  best  lobbying  job — by  who  gets  there 
fustest  with  the  mostest,  to  paraphrase 
General  Forrest's  observation.  No,  often 
the  big  fights  are  won  in  the  press,  the 
media,  by  the  perception  the  American 
public  gets  from  what  they  read  in  their 
morning  paper  and  see  on  their  evening 
TV  news. 

And  on  this  bill — this  dairy  price  ad- 
justment bill,  I  have  despaired  because 
until  one  story  appeared  one  day  last 
week  the  media  had  been  relentlessly, 
brutally,  unanimously  unfair  to  the  dairy 
farmer.  The  New  York  Times,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  even  Wisconsin  papers  had 
run  one  grossly  unfair,  one-sided  story 
after  another  reporting  that  the  80-per- 
cent price  support  was  too  costly  to  the 
taxpayer  and  the  consumer  and  that  it 
was  making  the  dairy  farmer  rich.  CBS 
news  did  a  classic  one-sided  hatchet  job 
on  the  dairy  farmer.  And  that  pained  me 


because  the  CBS  morning  news  is  one  of 
the  most  competent  and  fairest  on  the 
air.  The  only  farm  CBS  showed  in  their 
report  on  the  dairy  price  support  milk 
fight  was  a  New  York  State  farm  with 
300  cows.  Three  himdred !  That  happens 
to  be  exactly  10  times  as  big  a  herd  as 
the  average  dairy  farm  in  this  country 
on  which  there  are  30  cows. 

You  will  not  find  1  dairy  farm  In  100 
or  in  1,000  that  has  300  cows. 

The  impression  the  TV  viewer  received 
was  that  all  dairy  farmers  are  rich  and 
prosperous  and  producing  too  much  milk 
because  the  price  is  so  high. 

And  then  last  week,  a  story  appeared, 
not  in  a  Wisconsin  publication,  or  a  farm 
publication,  but  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal — the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mr. 
President — that  told  the  truth  about  the 
dairy  farmer — how  very  hard  and  Itmg 
he  works,  how  remarkably  eflBcient  he  is, 
what  an  investment  he  makes,  and  what 
a  unique  sacrifice  he  already  makes  at 
present  prices  to  make  a  living. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  been  prepared  to 
come  on  the  floor  and  challenge  the 
newspapers  or  the  TV  to  send  a  reporter 
out  to  a  typical  dairy  farm,  to  get  up  with 
the  farmer  at  the  crack  of  dawn  and  out 
to  a  cold  bam,  to  watch  the  remarkable 
effort  of  the  farmer,  his  wife  and  his 
kids  as  they  do  the  hard,  tough,  skillful 
job  that  dairy  farming  requires.  I  was  in- 
tending to  point  out  how  papers  send  re- 
porters to  Afghanistan  or  El  Salvador  to 
cover  controversial  stories  far  removed 
from  our  borders.  But  here  is  a  great 
story  right  here  in  America  that  no  one 
had  told. 

Last  Friday.  Lawrence  Ingrassia  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  told  the  story. 

Mr.  President,  that  story  is  so  impres- 
sive that  I  do  not  intend  simply  to  put 
it  into  the  Record  but  to  read  it  verbatim 
so  Members  of  the  Congress  will  get  some 


taste,  some  smell,  sonas  understanding  of 
why  the  dairy  farmer  deserves  and  needs 
a  break. 

I  point  out  that  this  story  reports  on 
a  dairy  farmer  who  happens  to  disagree 
with  me  on  the  basic  issue  in  the  pending 
bill — tha  continuation  of  the  80-percent 
price  support  level.  We  obviously  will  lose 
on  tiiat  issue  tomorrow,  the  bill  will,  un- 
fortunately, pass,  but  the  story  I  am 
about  to  read  indicates  why  this  action 
cutting  a  third  of  the  dairy  farmer's  In- 
come will  be  a  mistake. 

The  bill  will  probably  pass  overwhelm- 
ingly, maybe  by  a  voice  vote. 

The  story  I  am  about  to  read  Indicates 
why  this  action  cutting  one-third  of  the 
dairy  farmer's  income  will  be  a  mistake. 

The  story,  as  I  say,  is  written  by  Law- 
rence Ingrassia,  a  reporter  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  know  his  work,  but  he  did  a 
hangup  job  here,  and  if  I  had  any  Pulit- 
zer Prize.  I  would  give  it  to  htm. 

The  report  Is  from  Jim  Palls.  Wise. 
Despttb  the  DttTDCfatT.  A  MmwKST  TinnTMjfn 

Sticks    WrrH    His    Cows — Cai-viw    MiiBt 

Loves  the  Lwt.  Bttt  Mant  Otrbs  Foa- 

sAKE  KTEiNAt.  DAn.T  MnxnTos — ^Bao  News 
Fbom  Wasrikcton 

(By  Lawrence  Inerassla) 

Jim  Faixs.  Wis. — Calvin  Ualer  milked  hit 
first  cow  In  1940.  when  it  was  done  by  band. 
Fields  were  plowed  with  horses,  and  manure 
was  shoveled  out  of  the  bam. 

Machines  do  all  this  today,  but  one  thing 
hasn't  chan^red.  The  cows  must  still  be 
milked  morning  and  nl^t.  aeren  days  a 
week.  365  days  a  year.  Even  with  modem 
conveniences.  Mr.  Hater  is  tied  to  his  farm 
just  as  his  father  was. 

He  has  had  one  vacation  In  IS  years  and 
usuaUy  gets  away  for  only  a  couple  of  week- 
ends a  year.  TTie  45-year-old  dairyman  spends 
so  much  time  with  his  cows,  he  says  matter- 
of-factly,  that  "you  co\Ud  blindfold  me  and 
sit  me  beside  a  cow.  und  if  I  1-\X,  her  udder 
I  could  very  likely  tell  you  her  name." 

Despite  laboring  long  hours,  often  In  b<»e- 
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chilling  cold  or  nrelterlng  be«t.  In  »  dreary 
and  pungent  barn.  Mr.  Maler  loves  dairy 
farming.  But  fewer  and  fewer  dairy  farmers 
ar«  up  to  this  dally  drudgery,  especially 
when  they  see  many  of  their  country 
coualna — farmers  who  raise  only  grain,  for 
instance — heading  to  Florida  for  fun  In  the 
•un  each  winter  and  jetting  to  farm  con- 
ventions now  and  then. 

Farmers  have  been  getting  out  of  dairy- 
ing In  droves.  There  are  currently  about 
170,000  U.S.  dairy  farms,  down  3S%  since 
1089,  and  a  proposal  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  hold  down  dairy  price  supports 
could  hasten  the  departure  of  nu>re  dairy- 
men. 

That  doesnt  mean  that  the  children  of 
America  will  go  without  milk.  Although 
fewer,  the  remaining  dairymen  have  be- 
come so  efficient  that  they  produce  more 
mUlc  than  Americans  drink.  Rising  farm 
productivity  In  the  UJ5.  Is  well  known,  but 
perhaps  nowhere  Is  It  more  evident  than  on 
dairy  farms.  The  average  bossy  produced 
11.813  pounds  of  milk  last  year,  up  from 
6.84a  pounds  In  1955.  because  of  Improved 
breeding   and   feeding. 

That  Is  more  than  doubling  the  pro- 
duction per  cow  of  milk,  from  5,842 
pounds  to  11.813  pounds  In  the  last  25 
years  because  of  Improved  breeding  and 
feeding. 

That  is  not  just  automatic.  That  Is 
because  the  dairy  farmer  is  smart,  be- 
cause he  is  eflBcient,  because  he  has  done 
a  great  job. 

For  aU  the  complaints  about  sagging 
farm  Income,  dairymen  have  prospered.  In- 
creased productivity  and  higher  prices 
helped  raise  the  average  profit  before  taxes 
of  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  to  919.635  In 
1979,  up  76  percent  from  1977,  according  to 
Tnxman  Graf,  a  University  of  Wisconsin 
agriculture   economist. 

Mr.  President,  I  hesitate  on  that  point. 
They  say  prospered.  We  should  put  that 
in  quotes.  Nineteen  thousand  dollars  is 
a  nice  income.  Most  people  in  America 
do  not  make  $19,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  income 
of  one  person.  This  is  the  income  of 
about  six  people  who  work  very  hard, 
who  work  an  average,  according  to  the 
Univsrsity  of  Wisconsin,  of  130  to  150 
hours  per  week  for  that. 

They  make  an  investment  of  $250,000. 
The  return  on  that  investment  is  nil. 

Their  income  is  $2.89  per  hour  of  work 
skilled  work,  hard  work,  tough  work. 

WATCHDIC    WASHINGTON 

But  President  Reagan's  plan  to  eliminate 
a  scheduled  April  1  Increase  in  dairy  price 
supports  would  skim  the  cream  off  the 
farmers'  profits.  Under  the  program  the 
prtce  of  milk  rises  with  inflation  because  the 
government  offers  to  buy  milk  at  the  sup- 
port price— which  lately  has  been  Increased 
twice  a  year— and  thus  forces  other  buyers 
to  meet  that  price. 

Forgoing  the  April  price-support  increase 
would  cost  Wisconsin  dairymen,  for  exam- 
P'*^^'e™ge  of  «5,850  a  year.  Prof,  Oraf 


7Vi  cents  a  gallon,  cheese  9  cents  a  pound 
and  butter  some  10  cents  a  pound.  Despite 
heavy  dairy-lobby  opposition,  the  proposal 
Is  moving  through  the  House  and  Senate 
and  Is  expected  to  be  approved  by  April  1. 
The  House  Agriculture  Committee  approved 
the  Reagan  plan  yesterday. 

In  the  past,  any  threat  to  price  supports 
would  have  touched  off  Intense  lobbying  by 
the  politically  potent  dairy  industry.  But 
this  time  the  protests  have  been  somewhat 
muted,  at  least  In  some  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry. With  high  prices  encouraging  dairy- 
men to  produce  too  much  milk.  "Most  dairy 
leaders  In  the  country  recognize  that  some 
adjustments  must  be  made,"  concedes  Hol- 
Us  Hatfield,  director  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation's  dairy  department. 

Mr.  Maler  reluctantly  agrees.  President 
Reagan's  plan  won't  so  much  reduce  his  In- 
come as  keep  him  from  making  up  to  $7,000 
more  In  1981  (his  milk  production  Is  a  little 
higher  than  average).  "I'd  like  higher 
prices,  sure,  but  I  won't  go  out  of  business 
because  of  It,"  be  adds. 


to  make  a  living;  it's  a  way  of  life.  In  Jim 
Falls,  a  hamlet  of  about  ISO  and  home  of 
Falls  Dairy  Co.,  such  evening  activities  as 
Lion's  Club  dinner  meetings  and  school  par- 
ent-teacher conferences  never  start  before  8 
pjn.,  so  farmer*  have  time  to  finish  their 
chores. 


Mr.  Ingrassio  is  wiDng.  It  will  reduce 
his  income.  As  the  economist  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  pointed  out,  his 
analysis  shows  it  will  cut  his  income  by 
$5,850  a  year. 

PAST    3    TEARS    WERE    GOOD 

Indeed.  1979  and  1980  were  two  of  Mr. 
Maler's  best  years,  with  net  Income  of  about 
(24.000  a  year. 

I  shall  point  out  In  a  minute  that  this 
is  not  a  typical  farm.  This  Is  a  farm 
which  has  50  cows,  which  is  about  one- 
third  more  than  the  average  dairy  farm 
in  Wisconsin  and  two-thirds  more  than 
the  average  dairy  farm  in  the  country. 

Out  of  Maler's  total  sales  of  about  $127,000 
last  year  (Including  $103,000  from  the  sale 
of  milk  and  $24,000  from  the  sale  of  cattle 
for  meat  and  milk  production)  come  all  his 
cash  operating  expenses,  plus  depreciation 
on  everything  from  the  bam  to  the  family 
pickup  truck. 


I  want  to  point  out  that  $5,850  a  year 
is  a  one-third  cut  in  their  income  No 
other  group  in  America  Is  being  asked 
to  take  a  one-third  cut  in  their  income 
because  of  the  budget  cuts  this  year  It 

^«°^^n*^*'"'^  l^^  *"  "'"'■  "et  income. 
They  will  drop  $2  an  hour  for  the  hours 
they  put  in. 

Iff  ".^ir^'T-J'iv"'  "'*  """"'y  f°^  shoppers, 
"•est  mated  that  if  Congress  reject  Mr 
Beagan  s  proposal  mUk  prices  will  rise  about 


That  is  important.  Anybody  who  has 
ever  been  in  a  business  knows  that  you 
do  not  take  your  gross  and  figure  that 
that  is  your  net.  You  have  to  pay  for 
your  equipment  over  time.  You  have  to 
pay  your  taxes,  you  have  to  pay  all  kinds 
of  expenditures.  When  the  dairy  farmer 
is  through  with  that,  as  I  say.  he  has  a 
very,  pitifully  small  hourly  Income. 

In  addition,  like  any  small  businessman. 
Mr.  Maler  can  deduct  from  taxable  Income 
the  costs  of  such  combined  business-per- 
sonal expenses  as  trips  to  state  fairs,  part  of 
his  telephone  and  electric  bills  and  $110  a 
month  In  allowances  his  children  get  for 
their  work.  "I  guess  we  make  a  little 
money."  Mr  Maler  says,  "but  we're  enti- 
tled tj  It.  It  Isn't  a  get-rich-qulck  scheme.  I 
got  ahead  because  I'm  out  here  doing  a  man 
and  a  half's  work  all  the  time." 

Mr.  Maler  bought  his  farm  here  In  1966, 
after  saving  enough  monev  by  working  In 
dairies  as  a  foreman  and  later  as  a  govern- 
ment Inspector.  He  confesses  to  being  a 
country  boy  at  heart.  "A  $100,000  salary 
wouldn't  be  enough  to  get  me  to  live  In  Chi- 
cago." he  says. 

Mr.  Maler  paid  $39  000  for  160  acres,  an 
aging  farmhouse,  a  bam.  a  machine  shed  a 
small  silo  and  30  black-and-white  Holsteln 
cows,  to  which  he  added  five  cows  that  had 
been  kept  for  him  on  his  father's  farm 
nearby.  The  Malers  now  milk  50  cows  and 
farm  240  acres:  they  have  plowed  nearly  all 
their  earnings  back  Into  their  farm.  It's 
worth  about  $350  000  today.  Mr.  Maler  fle- 
ures  His  debt  Is  $70,000. 

For  the  Malers.  and  for  many  farmers 
here  in  the  rolling  dairy  country  of  north- 
westem  Wisconsin,  dairying  lan't  Just  a  way 


Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    Will   the   Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  knows  that  my  home  in  New 
York  is  on  a  milk  farm.  I  may,  in  some 
formulation,  be  thought  the  only  dairy 
farmer  in  the  Senate.  I  am  not  a  dairy 
farmer:  I  am  privileged  to  live  among 
them  in  Delaware  County.  The  farm  we 
bought  years  ago,  which  has  been  the 
base  of  our  family  ever  since,  is  used  by 
my  neighbor,  Bemald  Briggs.  I  met 
young  Mr.  Briggs  just  at  a  time,  just 
after  President  Kennedy's  assassination, 
that  we  went  up  and  bought  this  place. 
He  was  just  starting  out  in  business,  in 
fanning.  He  asked  if  he  could  rent  our 
farm  for  a  nominal  fee,  which  he  did.  He 
uses  the  bams,  he  uses  the  fields. 

He  was  a  young  man,  then.  He  Is  a 
young  man  now,  in  some  respects.  He 
soon  thereafter  married  and  went  for  a 
honeymoon  in  Niagara  Palls.  That  would 
be,  I  believe,  1964.  That  was  the  last 
vacation,  to  my  knowledge,  Bemald 
Briggs  has  ever  had. It  may  have  been  the 
last  day  he  has  had  off.  It  has  to  have 
been  the  last  day  he  had  off,  because  he 
milks  every  day.  He  milks  on  Christmas 
morning,  he  milks  on  New  Year's  Eve. 

He  has  five  wonderful  young  boys  who 
help  him  now,  who  can  begin  to  drive 
tractors  and  do  things  like  that.  His  wife 
works  in  the  fields  alongside  him,  doing 
the  hard  labor  in  those  fields. 

The  winters  in  upstate  New  York  are 
not  any  milder  than  those  in  Wisconsin. 
They  are  bitter.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  is  bitter  cold.  And  you  milk;  you 
make  your  way.  you  break  your  way.  The 
ice  is  in  the  palls.  You  milk  at  6.  You 
feed  all  day,  work  all  afternoon,  then 
milk  again  and  finally  get  to  bed  In  order 
to  get  up  at  5 :  30  in  the  moming.  It  never 
stops. 

Bemald    Briggs   has   never   taken   a 
penny  from  any  one,  not  a  nickel  from 
any  one.  He  has  a  fine  family  to  show, 
a  good  family  to  show.  But,  my  Lord,  the 
work  that  goes  into  milk  farming.  No 
other  work  in  America  is  the  same.  No- 
body— coal    miners    have    Sundays    off, 
steeplejacks  get  down  from  the  top  some- 
times. Even  Senators  have  an  occasional 
recess.  Milk  farmers  never  get  a  day.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  appreciates  how 
that  work  is  done.  I  wanted  to  share  that. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  my  good  friend  from  New  York. 
This  is  a  facet  of  the  Moynlhan  personal 
experience  I  did  not  know  about.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  it.  I  know,  of  course,  that 
he  has  been   a  great  diplomat  at  the 
United  Nations,  he  has  served  in  various 
capacities  with  great  distinction  in  the 
executive  branch;  he  Is  a  superlative  U.S. 
Senator,  a  great  professor.  I  had  no  idea 
he  had  a  dairy  farm.  He  rises  even  higher 
in  my  estimation. 
You  are  now  at  the  apex,  Pat. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  what  Senator 
MoYNmAN  has  reported  to  us  is  the  truth. 
Anybody  who  has  been  out  to  a  dairy 
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farm,  who  has  worked  on  a  dairy  farm, 
knows  this.  I  had  the  privilege,  a  few 
years  ago,  of  working  on  a  dairy  farm  in 
Marathon,  Wis.,  the  biggest  dairy  farm 
in  the  country.  It  was  an  experience,  be- 
lieve me,  an  experience  I  shall  never  for- 
get. I  have  worked  at  a  foundry  all  day; 
that  Is  tough.  But  working  on  a  dairy 
farm  is  so  unrelenting,  so  steady,  so 
constant. 

I  want  to  go  on  to  make  that  point. 

The  Maler  children  belong  to  the  Junior 
Holsteln  Association,  not  the  Boy  or  Girl 
Scouts.  Instead  of  golfing  In  the  UtUe  spare 
time  they  have,  Mr.  Maler  and  his  friends 
gather  at  meetings  of  the  Dairy  Herd  Im- 
provement Association. 

Running  the  farm  is  a  famUy  affair.  About 
6  o'clock  each  mornlne.  a  bleary-eved  Mr. 
Maler  shouts  upstairs  to  get  Tom,  16,  Sbarl, 
14,  and  Steve,  13,  up  and  out  to  the  barn, 
(ikary.  nine,  and  Tim,  five,  get  to  sleep 
longer,  but  they  will  help  later.)  Tammy,  19, 
goes  to  college  but  has  to  pitch  In  on  week- 
ends when  she's  home.  Mr.  Maler's  wife, 
Eunice,  42,  handles  the  household  chores.  She 
worked  In  the  barn  too  when  the  chUdren 
were  younger. 

The  Malers  spend  endless  hours  In  the 
musty,  cramped  bam,  which  never  gets  above 
a  nippy  48  degrees  or  so  In  winter  and  always 
smells  of  cowhide  and  manure.  The  Holstelns 
are  waiting  patiently  every  moming  In  their 
narrow,  straw-filled  stalls.  Dairy  cows  must 
be  milked  twice  a  day  at  about  the  same 
time.  Otherwise  their  udders,  engorged  with 
milk,  hurt  and  they  beUow  for  relief. 

They  also  dry  up,  of  course,  and  you 
lose  your  producer. 

SOAP    AND    WATES 

Even  with  automatic  milking  machines, 
the  task  Is  tiring  and  time-consuming.  Tom, 
who  helps  Mr.  Maler  with  the  milking,  first 
washes  each  cow's  udder  to  meet  strict  sani- 
tation standards.  Each  milking  machine  (the 
Malers  have  four)  has  four  stainless  steel 
suction  cups  that  must  be  attached  Indlvld- 
uaUy  to  the  cow's  teats.  The  milk  Is  pumped 
through  plastic  tubes  Into  overhead  pipes, 
which  cany  It  to  a  refrigerated  tank  In  a 
separate  clean  room  In  the  bam.  It  takes  five 
to  ten  minutes  to  milk  eacfti  cow,  or  a  mini- 
mum of  about  two  hours  In  both  the  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

AU  the  while.  Steve  and  Sharl  lug  50- 
pound  bales  of  hay  to  feed  about  60  calves 
and  heifers  that  are  ral!-ed  as  replacements. 
The  children  head  Into  the  house  at  7:30  to 
get  ready  for  school.  Their  evening  chores 
start  at  4:30  and  last  till  about  9.  with  an 
hour  off  for  supper  at  5:30. 

The  Maier  children  sometimes  grumble 
about  their  never-endlnp  duties.  "It  makes 
me  mad."  Shari  says.  "After  school  some  of 
my  friends  go  swimming  or  work  out  at  the 
gymnasium.  Thev  go  to  movies  all  the  time." 
Tom  and  Steve  play  football  In  the  fall,  and 
Shari  Is  the  manager  of  a  pirls'  basketball 
team  In  the  winter,  but  they  dont  tret  out  of 
their  chores.  They  lust  end  up  working  later. 

And  there's  more  to  dalrv  farming  than 
milking  and  feeding  cows.  The  barn  mu't  be 
cleaned,  calves  checked,  machines  fixed,  new 
straw  beddlne  put  down  and  fields  plowed, 
planted,  fertilized  and  harvested.  Each  win- 
ter momlne  Mr.  Maler  spends  a  bone-numb- 
ln«»  bnu^  on  ♦'l^  frv^nr  B'>r»s.''tn''  TTmn"t^  on 
his  fields.  Inside  the  bam  a  conveyer  belt  In 
a  gutter,  olared  rtratert'-anv  behind  the 
cows,  carries  it  to  the  spreader. 

ASTtnCIAL    BREEDING 

Uke  most  dairymen.  Mr.  Maler  has  spent 
years  improving  his  herd  through  breeding. 
His  cows  average  17.070  oounds  of  milk  a 
year,  compared  with  12.500  pounds  In  1970. 
To  keen  track  of  production  and  for  help  In 
breeding,  Mr.  Maler  gets  a  computer  printout 


each  month  (for  $75)  showing  such  statistics 
as  how  much  milk  and  butterfat  each  cow 
Is  producing,  the  day  It  last  calved  and  Its 
age. 

Each  cow  Is  bred  every  year,  by  artificial 
Insemination.  Mr.  Maler  selects  from  a  list 
put  out  by  vendors  the  bull  semen  he  thinks 
win  produce  the  best  calf  out  of  each  cow. 
The  cows  are  milked  untU  six  to  eight  weeks 
before  calving,  when  they  are  allowed  to  "go 
dry"  so  they  can  build  up  their  strength 
before  delivery. 

About  three-fourths  of  Mr.  Maler's  cows  are 
four  years  old  or  younger,  but  his  oldest  cow, 
10-year-old  Flee,  Is  one  of  the  best;  she  yields 
more  than  20.800  pounds  of  milk  a  year.  And 
one  of  her  granddaughters.  Fancy,  a  five- 
year-old.  Is  the  best  producer  of  all. 

Mr.  Maler  seUs  about  25  percent  of  his  cows 
each  year,  replacing  the  poorer  producers 
with  offspring  of  his  better  cows.  One  ham- 
burger candidate  this  spring:  Gall,  who's 
producing  about  14,000  pounds  of  milk  a 
year.  But  Faith,  a  two-year-old  great-grand- 
daughter of  nee  who  Is  producing  at  a  rate 
of  11.600  pounds  a  year,  wlU  be  given  another 
year  to  Improve.  "When  a  cow's  got  a  good 
family,  you  don't  kick  her  out  without  giving 
her  a  chance,"  be  explains. 

HOME    EVEBT    DAT    BT    « 

Modem  equipment  enables  the  Malers  to 
run  a  bigger  farm  now  with  the  same  amount 
of  work  it  took  before.  But  the  size  also 
makes  It  hard  to  get  away  because  It  would 
take  several  outsiders  to  run  the  farm.  This 
rankles  Mrs.  Maler.  who  grew  up  In  Colfax, 
about  30  miles  west  of  here.  Usually  a  Jovial 
woman,  she  talks  glumly  about  the  year- 
round  demands  of  dairying. 

"When  we  get  together  (with  my  family) 
for  the  holidays,  we  have  to  come  home  at  4 
o'clock  to  milk  the  cows,"  Mrs.  Maler  says. 
"My  sisters  (who  aren't  married  to  farmers) 
have  a  different  kind  of  life.  Two  or  them  Just 
came  back  from  weekends  In  Las  Vegas." 

Since  buying  the  farm  the  Malers  have 
taken  Just  one  vacation,  to  Colorado  In  1978 
as  chaperons  for  a  group  of  4H  children; 
Tammy  stayed  home  and  ran  the  farm  with 
two  relatives.  Most  years  the  Malers  get  away 
for  lust  a  couple  of  weekends  to  the  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin  state  fairs,  usuaUy  leav- 
ing Tammy  and  Tom  behind. 

For  Mr.  Maler,  who  says  he  has  few  in- 
terests outside  of  dairying,  this  life  Is  worth 
enduring  the  austerity.  He  cherishes  being 
his  own  boss  and  watching  his  children  grow 
up.  Five-year-old  Tim.  for  example,  faith- 
fully follows  his  father  throughout  the  day, 
craning  to  see  Mr.  Maler  help  a  cow  deliver 
her  calf  one  moment  and  tossing  hay  with  a 
pitchfork  the  next.  "ITl  know  my  boy  better 
than  any  father  In  town  ever  wiu,"  he  says 
proudly. 

Mr.  Maler's  zest  for  dairying  has  rubbed 
off  on  Tammy  and  Tom.  who  plan  to  dairy 
farm,  the  grueling  schedule  notwithstanding. 
For  them,  going  into  dairy  farming  Is  nat- 
ural." "I  never  had  very  much  free  time  when 
I  was  a  kid.  so  I  doT't  think  I'll  miss  It  when 
I'm  older."  says  Tom.  "I  would  rather  be 
doing  something  In  the  country  than  sitting 
behind  a  desk."  Tammy  adds.  "I  don't  know 
anything  else  but  dairy  farming." 

Mr.  President,  that  story  by  Lawrence 
Ingrassia  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is 
a  tribute  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
to  Mr.  Ingrassia. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  we  have  the 
best  newspapers  in  the  world,  and  there 
is  no  question  about  it.  I  am  still  work- 
ing on  mv  doctoral  dissertation  which  I 
started  more  than  30  years  ago  on  devel- 
oping standards  on  evaluating  the  polit- 
ic£j  content  of  the  American  newspaper, 
and  I  have  learned  that  the  newspapers 
have  been  improved  enormously  in  this 
country  In  the  last  100  years,  and  they 


are  far  better  than  they  are  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  but  they  are  very 
far  short  in  reporting  stories  of  this 
kind. 

So,  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  it  to(ri^  so  long  with  all  the 
reports  they  have  on  this  dairy  bill  be- 
fore us  before  we  finally  found  a  news- 
paper and  a  reporter  with  the  ingenult  y 
to  go  out  to  a  dairy  farm  and  see  whut 
it  is,  see  how  tough  that  life  is,  how  hard 
those  people  work  and  how  enormously 
efiBcient  they  are. 

Talk  about  intellect  and  capital.  When 
we  lose  these  people  who  understand 
equipment,  and  believe  me  that  equip- 
ment is  hard  to  maintain,  who  under- 
stand animals  and  the  health  of  those 
animals  is  the  very  lifeblood  of  their 
operation,  who  understand  soil  chemlk- 
try  and  understand  how  to  operate  A 
farm,  how  to  manage  a  farm,  how  to 
keep  books,  we  lose  something  that  is 
very  precious  In  this  coimtry  and  very 
vital. 

There  Is  a  great  difference  between 
this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
difference  is  not  in  our  factories,  it  Is  not 
in  our  commerce;  it  is  in  our  agriculture. 
We  have  4  percent  of  our  population  on 
farms  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  30  per- 
cent. 

It  Is  because  these  people  own  the 
farm.  They  own  their  animals.  They  own 
their  equipment.  They  have  this  mar- 
velous motivation  and  are  doing  a  superb 
job  and  simply  not  getting  the  kind  of 
recognition  ot  the  kind  of  support  they 
deserve. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

lir.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  Maier.  who  the  Senator 
was  describing,  seems  to  be  getting  about 
17,000  pounds  a  year  out  of  his  herd,  his 
milkers.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  decade 
ago  a  good  fanner,  as  he  obviously  Is. 
would  have  been  getting  about  12.000 
pounds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  exactly  right 
He  got  about  12,000  a  decade  ago. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  typical  farmer  In 
1950  was  getting  between  5.000  and  6,000 
poimds.  and  today  the  typical  farmer — 
this  is  an  exceptional  one — gets  a  little 
over  11.000  pounds.  So  there  has  bceai 
more  than  a  doubling  in  the  efficiency  ot 
our  dairy  farmers.  But  this  farmer  Is 
doing  quite  well  but  doing  well  because 
he  is  extraordinary.  If  he  were  In  busi- 
ness with  this  kind  of  skill,  there  is  no 
telling  what  he  would  be  doing. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  How  many  evenings 
have  we  spent  in  the  Chamber  In  the  last 
4  years  talking  about  the  decline  In  pro- 
ductivity in  America?  And  here  is  one  of 
the  most  elemental  of  all  efforts.  I  mean 
there  Is  no  more  ancient  enterprise  In 
the  agrarian,  be  they  In  the  Ganges  Val- 
ley or  northern  Wisconsin,  thsm  looking 
after  cattle  and  living  off  the  milk,  meat, 
and  hide.  There  is  this  most  spectacular 
change  and  Improvement  In  productiv- 
ity in  the  Americain  economy  in  this 
whole  period.  These  people  are  superb 
technicians  as  well  as  great  fauTners. 

One  has  to  like  those  cattle  and  W0 
also  have  to  understand  their  bkdogy. 
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ICr.  FROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  very,  very  much. 

I  ODce  ag&lc  pay  tribute  to  Lawrence 
Ingrassla  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I 
think  they  are  doing  a  real  service.  I 
think  If  the  people  of  this  country  were 
told  this  story  more  fully  they  might 
have  had  a  chance  to  maintain  80-per- 
cent price  supports.  I  think  one  can  make 
a  devastating  case  on  that  Issue,  but  it  is 
gone.  The  Agriculture  Committee  has 
acted  on  It.  There  is  no  point  In  me  try- 
ing to  blow  smoke.  We  are  going  to  lose 
on  that  Issue. 

I  hope  when  we  come  to  the  big  bill, 
the  major  agriculture  bill  and  decide  on 
what  kind  of  a  price  support  system  we 
are  going  to  have  for  the  dairy  farmers 
that  we  recognize  this  is  the  program 
that  has  been  In  effect  since  1949.  It  has 
worked  and  worked  extremely  well. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  do 
everything  wrong.  They  do  many  things 
wrong  but  not  this.  The  farm  credit  pro- 
gram, the  technical  assistance  program, 
the  county  agent  program,  the  research 
programs,  and  the  farm  price  support 
programs  make  it  possible  for  family 
farms  to  remain.  These  are  good  pro- 
grams that  deserve  our  support  In  the 
longrun. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
there  appears  to  be  a  moment's  pause  in 
the  Senate  s  discussion  today  of  the  milk 
price  support  question,  I  shall  continue 
some  of  the  remarks  I  was  making  in  an 
exchange  with  my  distinguished  friend 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

It  may  indeed  be  the  fact  that  I  am 
the  only  dairy  farmer  in  the  Senate  at 
this  point.  It  is  also  the  fact  that  I  would 
be  presuming  on  the  credulity  of  the 
Chamber  to  suggest  that  I  actually  de- 
serve so  honorific  a  title.  But  it  is  the  case 
that  for  almost  20  years  now,  our  home 
has  been  a  dairy  farm  in  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, in  the  State  of  New  York. 

This  was  bought  with  the  purpose  of 
spending  such  time  as  we  could  get  out 
of  the  city  into  the  country.  Its  great  at- 
traction to  me  was  that  there  was  an  old, 
one-room  schoolhouse  on  the  comer  of 
McDougal  Road  and  Prosser  Hollow 
Road  which  had  been  built  in  1835  or  so, 
with  the  imderstanding  that  when  It 
ceased  to  be  used  as  a  schoolhouse.  It 
would  revert  to  the  farm  from  which  a 
UtUe  snippet  of  land  was  taken.  It  was 
used  as  a  one-room  schoolhouse  until 
1945,  when  the  central  school  was  built 
In  Davenport. 

So  everything  a  person  could  ask  In 
the  way  of  peace  and  quiet,  to  read  and 
to  write,  was  there  at  the  crossroads,  and 
that  was  an  attraction  to  me.  To  my 
wife,  the  attraction  was  the  herb  garden 
she  was  soon  able  to  plan,  as  well  as  the 
glories  of  the  wild  flowers  and  the  birds 
and  the  life  generally. 

To  our  chiJdren,  the  glory  of  that  farm 
were  the  cows,  which  continued— as  they 
have  done  for  a  century  and  a  half  at 
least — to  use  the  meadows  and  to  go  up 
the  hillside  in  the  morning,  to  come 
back  down  at  night,  and  to  be  fed  not 
only  from  the  grass  that  grows  naturally 
but  also  from  the  com  and  sUage  that  is 
grown  in  the  meadowlands  by  the  fann- 
ers using  this  land. 
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In  the  course  of  what  Is  now  almost 
20  years,  I  have  come  to  know  that  hol- 
low very  well,  I  think.  I  am  listed  In  the 
Congressional  Directory  as  living  at  Pln- 
dars  Comers,  but  more  than  once  I  have 
made  the  point  that  that  Is  where  I 
vote,  which  Is  about  a  mile  away,  and 
where  I  live  Is  in  Prosser  Hollow. 

The  whole  of  the  life  of  the  hoUow  Is 
the  milk  farm — some  of  It  a  very  simple 
family  operation,  some  of  it  much  more 
extensive. 

I  have  described  the  work  of  my  friend 
and  neighbor,  Mr.  Bemald  Brlggs,  who, 
from  the  day  he  married  some  18  or  19 
years  ago,  has  worked  his  farm  and  the 
land  of  our  acres  365  days  a  year,  and 
raised  four  wonderful  young  boys.  But 
with  what  effort,  with  what  extraordi- 
nary attachment  to  an  enterprise. 

I  do  not  believe  that  an  urban  Ameri- 
can can  have  any  idea  either  of  the 
pleasures  or  the  labors  of  that  work: 
A  Pebniary  momlng  in  Prosser  Hollow, 
at  5:30  a.m.,  up  before  breakfast  to  feed 
60  cows  and  milk  60  cows  In  the  ley  wind 
and  blasting  cold,  is  something  most 
Americans  have  no  conception  of.  The 
idea  of  doing  it  365  days  of  the  year,  in 
one  circumstance  or  another,  and  every 
year  of  your  life,  is  something  I  think 
few  Americans  could  contemplate. 

It  is  no  longer  the  case  that  the  whole 
of  one's  life  Is  taken  up  with  this  labor. 
Mr.  Briggs  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mahlon  Briggs,  who  also  live  in  the  val- 
ley. As  they  came  to  retirement  age,  so- 
cial security,  among  other  things,  and 
their  own  savings  from  a  Ufetime  of 
work  have  enabled  them  to  take  off  a 
few  months  in  the  winter  to  go  south 
and  avoid  the  rigors  of  the  New  York 
winter.  But  come  spring  and  the  plow- 
ing, they  are  back,  all  through  the  sum- 
mer, into  the  haying,  which  starts  in 
Jime  and  never  stops  until  the  com 
crop  starts  coming  in,  in  late  September 
and  early  October;  and  then  there  is 
plowing  again,  to  be  ready  for  the 
spring. 

We  have  another  neighbor  across  the 
hill  who  uses  a  part  of  the  Banner  farm, 
as  we  describe  a  second  property  we 
bought  some  years  ago.  The  value  of  this 
land  is  very  little,  and  only  persons  of 
heroic  enterprise  could  make  a  living  out 
of  it.  These  men  do.  In  this  case,  Mr. 
Meyerhoff,  a  fanner  of  the  most  enter- 
prising and  dynamic  kind,  has  built  him- 
self, from  very  small  beginnings,  large 
herd,  has  Installed  the  most  advanced 
machinery— such  as  Senator  Proxjors 
spoke  about  earlier  today — the  most 
careful  computer  analysis  of  the  pro- 
duction and  productivity,  which  is  the 
ratio,  of  his  herd. 

This  is  a  service  provided  by  Cornell 
University,  one  of  the  great  centers  of 
agricultural  research,  particularly  dairy 
farming  research. 

If  Mr.  Meyerhoff  were  to  liquidate— as 
they  say  In  business — his  property,  sell 
off  his  herd,  sell  his  farm,  and  his  ma- 
chinery, he  could  realize  a  very  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  such  that  I  would 
not  be  surprised  that  if  invested  in  Treas- 
ury bonds,  it  would  Insure  him  higher 
annual  earnings  than  he  has  now;  and 
yet,  he  would  not  consider  such  a  move. 


It  would  seem  to  him  altogether  inap- 
propriate not  to  be  working,  not  to  be 
saving,  because  he  is  a  man  of  some  sub- 
stance today,  not  through  inheritance 
but  through  the  steady  accumulation 
each  year  of  a  little  saving,  a  little  more 
saving,  reinvestment,  reinvestment,  sav- 
ing, and  reinvestment  and  technology 
and  keeping  up  and  working  hard  the 
days  that  mUklng  starts  as  early  for 
him  as  anyone  and  the  day's  chores  end 
as  late  as  for  anyone. 

He  does  it  because  It  is  a  way  of  life 
that  embodies  those  things  which  matter 
most  to  him,  which  Is  Industry  and  hus- 
bandry, and  fathering.  One  of  his  sons  is 
with  him  on  the  farm  and  I  gather  he 
hopes  to  stay  with  him  and  one  day  take 
it  over.  It  is  an  extraordinary  sight,  those 
two,  as  it  Is  to  see  the  Briggs  children 
with  their  parents  and  to  see  the  Meyer- 
hoffs  on  monster  machines,  never  stop- 
ping a  task  until  finished,  never  leaving 
anything  half  done,  never  thinking  to 
come  back  later  and  work  it  all  out,  but 
rather  roaring  through  their  work  from 
the  earliest  glimmer  of  light  until  the 
solid  darkness  of  the  day,  never  pausing, 
never  relenting,  and  taking  such  a  huge 
joy  in  it  such  as  to  make  you  realize  you 
are  in  the  presence  of  very  special  per- 
sons, part  of  a  very  special  aspect  of 
American  agriculture. 

It  is  the  element,  agriculture,  since  we 
ceased  to  be  a  nut-and-berry-gatherlng 
species.  The  first  of  the  animals  to  be 
domesticated,  no  doubt,  was  the  dog.  And 
the  purpose  of  the  dog  was,  as  much  as 
anything  else,  to  look  after  the  cow. 

I  can  remember  over  In  Ireland  my 
grandfather's  brother — getting  very  an- 
cient, this  would  be  30,  35  years  ago 

going  back,  as  the  Irish  say,  such  that 
he  was  lapsing  into  Gaelic  which  was  his 
native  language  and  the  only  one  on  the 
farm  who  understood  Gaelic  was  his  old 
dog.  And  he  would  talk  to  him  and  go  out 
and  send  the  dog  running  around  after 
the  cows. 

The  cultivation  of  cattle,  their  care, 
and  their  association  with  civilized  na- 
tions is  as  old  as  the  agriculture  civiliza- 
tion itself.  It  precedes  planting.  It  is  the 
first  fact  of  a  human  economy  as  against 
simply  a  human  ecology.  It  stays  with  us; 
it  is  deep  in  us. 

I  had  the  privilege  for  several  years  of 
living  in  India,  from  whence  the  Aryan 
race,  as  It  is  called,  originates.  There  the 
sacredness  of  the  cow  is  a  matter  which 
one  has  to  see  to  imderstand  how  hu- 
mane and  how  normal  and  how  natural 
an  attachment  there  is  to  this  animal.  It 
is,  as  I  say,  from  the  first  human  economy 
as  against  the  mere  ecology  and  was  one 
in  which  we  raised  herds,  milked,  butch- 
ered, tanned,  and  became  something 
more  than  beasts  of  the  field  in  the  com- 
pany of  this  most  extraordinary  creature, 
with  which  anyone  having  the  least  asso- 
ciation— as  I  say,  I  have  all  these  years 
now  lived  on  a  dairy  f  jum — cannot  but 
become  Involved  with. 

Any  nation  as  fortunate  as  we  in  the 
dairy  farmers  of  this  country  ought  to 
take  the  greatest  care  to  see  that  they 
prosper  and  to  see  that  they  continue 
in  their  extraordinary  development  of  an 
industry  as  old  as  man  Itself,  but  only  in 
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our  time  coming  into  the  extraordinary 
productive  levels  of  American  herds. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  problem  today 
that  is  the  problem  of  the  success  of  our 
fanners  in  increasing  by  50  percent  In 
two  decades  the  amount  of  milk  pro- 
duced per  cow  In  our  herds.  We  would  do 
well  to  attend  to  that  extraordinary  effi- 
ciency and  enterprise  that  brought  It 
about. 

I  think  it  Is  important,  Mr.  President, 
also  to  note  that  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  certainly,  which  I  believe  Is  the 
third  largest  dairy  State  in  the  country, 
the  President's  proposals  not  to  have  an 
April  adjustment  in  dairy  price  supports 
are  not  opposed  In  principle  by  farmers 
and  they  are  not  opposed  by  any  organi- 
zation which  I  am  aware  of,  the  state- 
ment being  made  that  if  this  is  some- 
thing the  economy  requires,  it  Is  some- 
thing the  dairymen  can  sustain. 

I  have  been  In  public  life  long  enough 
and  sufficiently  long  in  this  body  to  rec- 
ognize the  implacable  drive  of  the  self- 
interests  that  verges  all  too  often  on 
selfishness  on  the  part  of  economic  in- 
terests everywhere.  Without  exception, 
economic  interests  are  self-interests. 
And  it  is  really  quite  extraordinary  to 
see  the  dairymen  of  my  State,  or  theu- 
representatives,  stating  that  if  this  is 
something  that  has  to  be  done,  we  will 
live  with  it ;  not  bellowing,  not  charging, 
not  complaining,  and  not  asking  that 
they  be  exempted  from  anything  else 
than  what  would  be  required  of  everyone 
else. 

It  is  an  example  that  ought  to  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  others,  because 
it  is  an  example  that  can  most  usefully 
be  emulated. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  is  on  the  fioor.  He  has  risen 
.and,  in  his  characteristically  generous 
way,  has  not  chosen  to  interrupt,  but 
rather  patiently  wait  until  the  end  of  this 
discourse.  I  am  happy  at  this  time  to 
thank  the  Chair  and  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  patience  in  hearing  out  his  friend 
the  dairy  farmer  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


APPOINTMENT    BY    THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-380,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser)  to  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 


MILTON  D.  STEWART 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  our 
most  dedicated  and  competent  pubhc 
servants,  Mr.  Milton  D.  Stewart,  has  left 
Government  service  to  pursue  a  career  in 
private  industry. 

Mr.  Stewart  served  as  the  first  Chief 
Counsel  for  Advocacy  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  with  a  vitality  and 
enthusiasm  few  persons  bring  to  any  job. 
As  the  first  head  of  a  newly  created  of- 
flce,  his  task  required  the  definition  of 


the  role  of  that  office  as  much  as  the 
execution  of  formal  duties. 

Mr.  Stewart  took  the  initiative  to  ac- 
tively pursue  belter  relations  between 
small  businesses  and  Government.  Pri- 
mary among  these  initiatives  was  liis  de- 
velopment of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business,  which  served  as 
a  forum  for  all  parties  interested  in  the 
health  and  continued  success  of  individ- 
ual enterprise  in  America. 

During  his  tenure  as  Chief  Counsel 
for  Advocacy,  he  made  over  200  speeches 
to  over  40,000  small  businesses  and 
women.  Two  themes  ran  throughout 
those  speeches.  First,  the  importance  of 
small  business  to  Uie  American  economy; 
and,  second,  the  need  for  small  busi- 
nesses to  get  involved  in  the  Government 
and  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  Stewart,  who  testified  over  30 
times  before  Congress  on  legislative  mat- 
ters, worked  hard  to  increase  the  re- 
ponsiveness  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  small  business  community.  Those 
efforts  paid  off.  During  the  past  Congress 
five  major  pieces  of  legislation  on  regu- 
latory flexibility,  paperwork  reduction, 
patent  reform,  equal  access  to  Justice, 
and  small  business  economic  policy  were 
all  enacted  into  law  to  make  the  96th 
Congress  the  most  important  small  busi- 
ness Congress  ever  convened.  One  of 
these  bills — the  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act — grew  from  a  concept  Milt  Stewart 
developed  12  years  ago. 

Mr.  Stewart's  pursuit  of  coordination 
between  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, along  with  activities  with  re- 
gional small  business  groups,  was  a  far- 
sighted  effort  to  use  a  Government  of- 
fice to  reduce  redtape  and  other  ob- 
stacles at  all  levels  for  innovative  firms 
in  energy,  environmental,  and  other 
fields. 

The  Office  of  Advocacy,  which  now 
handles  over  100  individual  cases  for 
small  business  per  month  in  the  areas 
of  health,  energy,  environment,  trans- 
portation, media,  agriculture,  housing, 
and  labor,  has  developed  under  Stewart's 
leadership  into  a  viable  and  valuable 
link  between  Government  and  small 
business. 

Working  with  businesses,  the  Office  of 
Advocacy,  has  held  hearings  and  thor- 
oughly studied  problems  pervasive 
throughout  the  small  business  communi- 
ties. The  subjects  of  these  indeptti 
studies  were  economic  stability,  inno- 
vation, mergers.  Government  operation, 
and  small  business  continuity,  many  of 
which  directly  resulted  In  the  more  than 
50  publications  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Advocacy  during  Mr.  Stewart's  tenure. 

When  Congress  created  the  Office  of 
Advocacy,  there  was  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  Office  could  function  as  Con- 
gress Intended.  Clearly,  the  role  of  the 
chief  counsel  was  to  act  as  a  strong  in- 
dependent voice  for  small  business  both 
within  the  Conpress  and  within  the  ad- 
ministration. On  numerous  occasions  the 
Office  has  taken  varotis  positions  on 
legislation  and  regulations  that  were 
contrary  to  those  of  some  Government 
officials.  Each  time  Mr.  Stewart  te.stifled 
before  Congress,  he  came  forward  with 
hard  facts,  data,  and  comments  which 
represented  the  views  of  small  business. 


We  are  pleased  to  report  that  after  a 
2',^-year  experiment,  the  chief  counsd 
has  allayed  those  earlier  doubts.  No  one 
could  have  set  a  better  example  for 
chief  counsels  to  follow. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  not  only 
small  business  and  the  Congress,  but  also 
the  American  people  are  grateful  to  Mil- 
ton Stewart  and  his  staff  for  the  out- 
standing job  they  did  in  unifs^ing  the 
small  business  community  and  ascer- 
taining the  Interests  of  small  business 
within  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Stewart's  tireless  efforts  to  im- 
prove relations  between  all  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment and  small  business,  his  spirited 
search  for  ways  to  assist  the  general 
public,  and  his  unswerving  dedication  to 
his  office  are  all  worthy  of  special  recog- 
nition. We  wish  Mr.  Stewart  well  in  his 
new  role  as  editor  of  Inc.  magazine. 


MILTON  D.  STEWART 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
NuNN,  has  called  attention  to  the  Senate 
today  of  the  departure  from  Govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Milton  D.  Stewart,  one  of 
the  distinguished  public  servants  of  our 
time. 

Mr.  Stewart  served  as  the  first  chief 
counsel  for  advocacy  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and.  as  Senator 
NuNW  recounts,  did  an  extraordinary  job 
in  that  role. 

I  would  simply  like  to  add  my  own 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Stewart's  work.  It 
happens  that  we  have  been  associated 
in  one  way  or  another  through  a  quar- 
ter century  of  public  affairs  in  America. 
Mr.  Stewart  was  assistant  counsel  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Averell  Harriman,  at  the  time  I  was  as- 
sistant secretary  to  the  Governor.  In 
those  roles,  we  knew  each  other  closely 
and  have  known  each  other  since. 

No  one  that  I  know  of  his  talent  and 
ability  has  so  devoted  himself  to  the  role 
of  small  business  in  this  country  as  a 
matter  of  principle  and  of  national  con- 
cern. His  judgment  in  small  business  was 
not  that  it  was  simply  an  area  of  activ- 
ity in  which  American  profits  may  be 
made  and  losses  sustained,  but  rather 
that  it  Is  a  form  of  activity  which  Is 
essential  to  American  life. 

It  is  the  proven  experience  over  how 
many  generations  now  that  technologi- 
cal innovation  in  the  American  econ- 
omy, as  in  other  economies  like  ours, 
in  the  greatest  measure  emerges  from 
small  firms.  There  is  something  the  mat- 
ter with  bigness  that  kills  off  creaUvlty. 

You  may  only  look  at  those  every  time 
a  giant  corporation  armoxmces  that  It 
has  produced  a  research  laboratory  and 
engaged  the  most  trendy  architect  of 
the  age  to  build  them,  you  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  not  much  research  will  be 
done  any  longer  by  that  corporation. 
Ideas  come  out  of  back  rooms  and  ga- 
rages and  basements.  Even  In  an  ad- 
vanced technological  nation,  they  con- 
tinue to.  This  conception  of  Milton  D. 
Stewart  has  sustained  him  In  what  is 
now  more  than  two  decades  of  effort 
in  this  field. 

I  join  Senator  Ntnn«  in  wishing  Mr. 
Stewart  well  in  his  new  role  as  head 
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of  INC  magazine,  and  we  remind  him  of 
our  old  days  in  putting  our  publications 
for  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State 
of  New  vork  which  were  not  nearly  so 
successful. 

He  hu  distinguished  his  post  and  he 
leaves  behind  him  a  standard  of  per- 
formance which  I  hope  and  I  am  sure 
his  successor  will  maintain. 


THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  has  repeatedly  chaUenged 
critics  of  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram to  suggest  a  plan  of  their  own.  In 
his  speech  on  February  18,  Mr.  Reagan 
said: 

(M)ay  I  direct  a  question  to  those  who 
have  indicated  unwillingness  to  accept  this 
plan  for  a  new  beginning:  an  economic  re- 
covery? Have  they  an  alternative  which  of- 
fers a  greater  chance  of  balancing  the  budget, 
reducing  sind  eliminating  inflation,  stimu- 
lating the  creation  of  Jobs  and  reducing  the 
tax  burden? 

At  least  one  organization  has  an  alter- 
native: it  Is  the  AFL-CIO.  The  union  de- 
scribed its  plan  recently  in  a  policy  state- 
ment about  the  national  economy.  The 
AFL-CIO  executive  council  issued  the 
statement  3  weeks  ago.  after  its  mid- 
winter meeting  in  Bal  Harbour,  Fla. 

I  invite  everyone  with  an  interest  in 
the  economic  policy  debate  to  read  it. 
The  statement  is  well  written.  It  is  full 
of  ideas. 

I  should  say  that  the  union  and  the 
administration  differ  httle  over  objec- 
tives. Both  want  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  to  control  inflation.  But  the 
union  would  do  it  differently,  in  part 
because  it  beUeves  that  the  poor  have 
little  room  for  additional  sacrifice,  in  part 
because  it  prefers  to  direct  resources  to 
specific  industries  and  to  specific  areas 
rather  than  to  provide  a  general 
stimulus. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement — "The  National 
Economy" — be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statimint  bt  thb  APL-CIO  BXEctrnvB 
Council  on  the  National  Economy 

America  needs  economic  poUcles  that  deal 
effectively  and  equitably  with  the  causes  of 
inflation  and  the  weaknesses  that  prolong 
unemployment. 

Such  policies  must  b€ue  any  sharing  of 
austerity  in  the  fight  against  Inflation  on 
the  ability  to  sacrifice,  and  not  demand  even 
more  sacrifice  from  those  who  know  only 
austerity.  They  also  must  Include  adequate 
resources  to  provide  needed  investment  in 
specific  Industrial  and  geographic  sectors 
within  an  overall  employment  program. 

Based  on  these  key  principles,  the  AFL- 
CIO  supports  economic  policies  that: 

First,  reduce  Interest  rates.  The  high  cost 
of  money  spreads  throughout  the  economy 
and  Is  built  into  the  cost  of  all  goods  and 
services.  High  Interest  rates  choke  the  econ- 
omy an^  Prevent  exDanslon.  High  Interest 
rates  and  high  unemployment  are  the  major 
contributors  to  a  hlijh  budget  deficit. 

Second,  dampen  actual  inflationary  forces 
directly  rather  than  attempting  to  depress 
demand  in  the  hope  that  this  generalized 
approach  may  eventually  cool  the  causes  of 


Inflation  as  the  entire  economy  is  thrust  into 
a  deep  freeze. 

Cutting  federal  expenditures  to  balance 
the  budget  is  not  a  cure-all  for  in.aation. 
Budget  cuts  will  not  protect  the  economy 
from  spirallng  energy  and  food  costs,  nor 
wUl  t^ey  bring  down  housing  costs. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  large  por- 
tions of  plant  capacity  stand  idle  and  when  a 
big  segment  of  the  labor  force  Is  unemployed, 
federal  budget  cuts  will  only  aggravate  al- 
ready sluggish  economic  conditions.  When 
both  labor  and  capital  resources  are  fully 
used,  then  a  balanced  budget  makes  sense. 

Third,  reduce  unemployment  by  providing 
training  and  Job  opportunities  for  those  spe- 
cific population  groups  that  have  neither  and 
encourage  the  rebuilding  of  the  economy, 
especially  in  industries  and  geographic  areas 
hardest  hit  by  unemployment.  The  ranks  of 
the  Jobless  will  not  be  diminished  by  under- 
mining the  wages,  standards  and  safeguards 
of  those  who  already  hold  jobs.  Rather,  there 
must  be  a  policy  that  improves  the  ability  of 
American  Industry  to  compete  In  the  world 
economy  by  modernizing  outdated  plants  and 
equipment  and  by  modernizing  outdated  for- 
eign trade  policies. 

Reducing  unemployment  is  the  most  effec- 
tive method  of  reducing  the  federal  deficit. 
Yet,  the  current  unemployment  rate  is  7.4 
percent,  a  level  that  was  surpassed  In  the 
post-World  War  I;  years  only  by  the  1975-76 
recession.  Each  one  percent  decline  In  job- 
lessness Increases  federal  revenues  and  de- 
creases social  costs  a  total  of  $30  billion. 
Putting  one  million  jobless  workers  back  to 
work  would  balance  the  previous  Adminis- 
trations proposed  fiscal  1982  budget. 

Fourth,  use  an  effective  combination  of 
targeted  taxing  and  expenditure  programs  to 
reverse  the  damage  caused  by  inflation  and 
unemployment.  Individual  tax  cuts  should  be 
used  to  restore  consumer  buying  power.  Busi- 
ness tax  cuts  should  be  used  to  stimulate  in- 
vestment where  It  Is  needed  the  most.  Gov- 
ernment revenues  should  be  used  to  sustain 
consumer  spending  during  periods  of  un- 
employment. 

A  tax  cut  that  fuels  inflation  by  encourag- 
ing the  wealthy  to  buy  more  luxuries  or  spec- 
ulate in  commodities  Is  not  an  answer  to  the 
nation's  economic  woes.  A  general  across-the- 
board  business  tax  cut  or  depreciation  speed- 
up would  provide  large  windfalls  to  sectors  of 
the  e-;onomy  that  are  already  prosperous 
while  ipnorln?  critical  Industry  and  area  In- 
vestment capital  needs. 

Today's  problems  of  unemplojrment  and 
inflation  cannot  be  measured  by  "averages" 
or  solved  by  aggregate  across-the-board  poli- 
cies. The  Impact  of  unemployment  and  Infla- 
tion are  distributed  unevenly  across  different 
sectors,  regions,  and  demographic  groups.  The 
solution  to  these  problems,  therefore,  does 
not  lie  In  macroeconomic  policies  that  are 
applied  in  an  unfocused  manner.  The  nation 
needs  to  address  its  problems  in  a  manner 
that  alleviates  the  underlying  forces  pushing 
up  inflation  and  unemployment. 

As  we  have  said  in  the  past:  if  an  overall 
program  of  price  and  income  controls  be- 
comes necessary  to  fight  inflation,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  cooperate  provided  controls  are  fair 
and  equitable  and  applied  to  all  prices  and 
all  forms  of  income. 

^)eclfically,  the  AFL-CIO  calls  for  adop- 
tion of  the  following  program : 

L    LOWERING    BICB    INTEREST    RATES 

Credit  controls  should  be  authorized  by 
the  President  and  instituted  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Fiinds  and  credit  should  be 
targeted  to  certain  sectors  of  the  economy 
for  productive  Industrial  development  and 
needed  housing  expansion.  Existing  credit 
control  procedures  should  be  used  and  new 
tools  developed  to  tighten  credit  for  specula- 
tive activities  and  made  available  to  produc- 
tive 


n.    ANTI-INTLATION    POLICIBa 


To  reduce  inflation  in  energy 

Mantaln  controls  on  natural  gas  to  mod- 
erate price  Increases. 

Continue  presidential  authority  to  control 
oil  prices  and  invoke  rationing  in  time  of 
need. 

Expand  development  of  alternative  sources 
of  energy  to  prevent  short-term  and  long- 
term  shortages  that  artificially  Increase 
prices. 

Assist  utilities  to  convert  from  blgh-prlced 
oil  to  ooal. 

Equalize  utility  rate  structures  to  end  the 
subsidy  constimers  are  providing  for  large 
Industrial  users  and  institute  peak-load 
pricing. 

Expand  energy  conservation  programs,  es- 
pecially the  weatherlzatlon  of  schools, 
hospitals,  public  buildings  and  low-income 
housing. 

Establish  a  U.S.  oil  Import  agency  to  pur- 
chase and  distribute  oil  Imports,  thus  assur- 
ing the  nation  an  adequate  supply  of  oil  at 
a  fair  price. 

To  reduce  inflation  in  housing 

Expand  the  supply  of  low-  and  middle- 
income  housing  to  alleviate  the  housing 
shortage  that  Is  driving  up  prices  and  rents. 

Reduce  mortgage  Interest  rates  by  expand- 
ing the  use  of  so-called  "tandem  plans"  that 
provide  below-market  interest  rate  mortgages 
for  low-  and  middle-income  buyers. 

Encourage  home  mortgage  financing  by 
union  pension  funds  invested  In  long-term, 
fixed-payment  mortgages  guaranteed  by  the 
government. 

Discourage  the  conversion  of  rental  bous- 
ing structures  to  condominiums  In  tight 
housing  markets. 

Restrict  the  export  of  logs  which  is  caus- 
ing shortage-induced  domestic  prlc«  In- 
creases for  lumber. 

To  reduce  inflation  in  food 

Restrict  the  export  of  commodities  in  short 
supply. 

Remove  restrictions  on  the  planting  of 
crops. 

Limit  price  support  programs  to  small- 
and  moderate-sized  farms  that  are  owned 
and  worked  by  resident  farm  families. 

Establish  a  National  Grain  Board,  similar 
to  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board,  to  handle 
foreign  sales  of  U.S.  grain. 

To  reduce  inflation  in  health  care 

Enact  hospital  cost  oontalnment. 

Encourage  expansion  of  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organizations,  which  have  a  proven 
record  of  lower  health  care  costs. 

Use  cost-reducing  practices,  such  as  sec- 
ond opinions  before  elective  surgery  and 
support  for  heeJth  planning  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  costly  equipment  and  services. 

Provide  medical  care  for  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  recipients  under  HMO  programs 
using  per  capita  payments  for  total  health 
care  services  rather  than  more  coetiy  fee-for- 
service  payments. 

Reform  health  insurance  practices  to  elim- 
inate cost-plus  reimbursement  of  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  by  using  prospective  re- 
imbursement and  negotiated  fee  schedules. 

Reform  the  health  care  system  through 
national  health  Insurance. 

m.  REDUCING  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  BEBTnLDINO 
THE  ECONOMY 

Reindustrialization 

Business,  labor  and  government  should 
participate  in  a  Reindustrialization  Board. 
Under  this  Board,  a  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  would  Invest  public  and  private 
funds  in  necessary  reindustrialization  proj- 
ects. 

The  RFC  should  have  authority  to  allocate 
$5  billion  in  depredation  allowances,  invest- 
ment   tax    credits,    or    other    business    tax 


changes   targeted    to   where   they    are   most 
urgently  needed. 

The  RFC  should  be  allotted  an  additional 
IS  billion  to:  encourage  new  industries  that 
have  diaicuity  obtaining  necessary  financing; 
and  assist  older  industries  with  special  capi- 
tal needs  for  modernization,  expansion  and 
restoration  of  their  competitive  position.  The 
RFC  should  also  direct  its  resources  to  spe- 
cific geographic  areas  of  the  country  that 
are  most  in  need. 

The  nation's  transportation  network  needs 
to  be  upgraded  for  people  and  goods  to  move 
more  efficiently.  Railroads,  highways,  port 
facilities  and  airports  are  in  desperate  need 
of  rehabilitation.  Urban  mass  transit  sys- 
tems need  to  be  extended  and  modernized. 

The  urban  infrastructure  of  sewers,  water 
systems,  streets  and  bridges  needs  to  be 
renewed.  Public  Investment  of  this  nature 
would  greatly  Improve  economic  efficiency 
and  potential  output  of  goods  and  services. 

There  should  be  a  thorough  review  and 
analysis  of  existing  Investment  tax  "incen- 
tives" In  the  light  of  reindustrialization 
goals.  The  capital  gains  exclusion,  rapid  de- 
preciation, oil  depletion  allowances,  and  in- 
vestment tax  credits  have  all  been  enacted 
as  tax  "Incentives"  to  Investment.  Tens  of 
billions  of  federal  dollars  are  lost  through 
these  provisions,  and  it  is  time  to  restudy 
their  value  to  the  economy. 

The  multl-blUlon  dollar  tax  subsidies  avail- 
able for  overseas  operations — such  as  the 
Domestic  International  Sales  Corporation, 
foreign  tax  credits  and  the  deferral  of  taxes 
on  overseas  profits  are  in  direct  conflict  with 
national  needs  and  restrict  the  availability  of 
needed  capital  at  home.  They  should  be  re- 
pealed. The  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  should  also  be  ended,  as  It  en- 
courages U.S.  firms  to  Invest  abroad  by  in- 
suring such  Investments  against  political 
risks. 

The  tax  benefits  of  state  and  local  indus- 
trial development  bonds  should  be  curtailed 
and  Integrated  into  the  overall  approach  to 
relndustrl^lzatlon . 

Employment  and  training  programs 

The  unemployed  men  and  women  who  can- 
not find  Jobs  in  the  private  sector  should  be 
put  to  work  on  the  various  public  service 
and  public  works  projects  that  expand  the 
services  and  facilities  needed  for  a  healthy 
economy.  The  skills  and  abilities  of  the  un- 
employed must  be  put  to  productive  pur- 
poses and  not  go  wasted.  These  programs  can 
be  targeted  to  increase  supply  aad  economic 
efficiencies  In  key  areas,  thereby  moderating 
price  increases,  while  reducing  unemploy- 
ment. 

There  should  be  expanded  training  pro- 
grams for  adult  workers  and  youth.  Training 
programs  should  provide  new  job  skills  and 
lead  to  employment  opportunities. 

Direct,  targeted  jobs  programs  tailored  to 
the  specific  needs  of  unemployed  workers  are 
two  to  four  times  more  effective  In  creating 
Jobs  than  generalized  tax  cuts. 

IV.   RESTORING  BUYING  POWER 

Federal  taxes 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  for  enactment  of  a  re- 
fundable tax  credit  equal  to  20  percent  of  the 
employee's  and  5  percent  of  the  employer's 
Social  Security  tax.  Thus,  the  benefits  would 
be  concentrated  on  middle  and  low-income 
wage  earners,  those  who  have  suffered  the 
most  from  high  Inflation.  Tt  would  more  than 
offset  the  recent  increases  in  Social  Security 
taxes  on  workers  and  have  no  adverse  effect 
on  the  financial  stability  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fund. 

Under  such  a  tax  program,  a  four-person 
family  with  a  $12,000  per  year  Income  would 
receive  a  $160-a-year  tax  reduction  compared 
with  (92  under  the  flrst  year  of  the  Kemp- 
Roth  proposal.  At  $25,000,  the  cut  would  be 
$332  compared  with  $305  under  Kemp-Roth. 


At  $30,000,  relief  Is  about  the  same,  and 
above  those  levels,  the  maximum  relief  is 
limited  by  Social  Security  payments  and, 
thus,  would  not  provide  the  open-ended, 
ever-growing  windfall  to  the  wealthy  that 
Kemp-Roth  would  provide. 

This  individual  Social  Security  tax  credit 
would  cost  the  Treasury  approximately  $16 
billion,  or  about  half  of  the  flrst-year  cost 
of  Kemp-Roth.  The  emoloyer  Social  Security 
tax  credit  would  cost  the  Treasury  about  $4 
billion,  and  bene3t  employers  In  labor  in- 
tensive Industries. 

Income  support  programs 

Basic  income  support  programs  for  the  un- 
employed, the  poor  and  the  elderly  must  be 
maintained  and  Improved  to  restore  buying 
power  lost  to  Inflation. 

When  people  are  Jobless,  a  minimum  level 
of  buying  power  Is  sustained  by  basic  Income 
supp>ort  mechanisms  such  as  unemployment 
insurance,  trade  adjustment  assistance  and 
food  stamps.  When  inflation  is  high,  the  el- 
derly and  the  poor,  who  are  forced  to  rely  on 
government,  also  need  their  income  pro- 
tected by  Social  Security,  welfare  and  Medic- 
aid. 

In  order  to  curb  inflation,  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  solve  fundamental  problems, 
the  resources  of  the  country  must  be  redi- 
rected. Additional  capital  ln"es«^ment  is 
needed  in  many,  but  not  all  Industries  and 
areas.  Tax  burdens  should  be  lightered  for 
many  but  not  all  Individuals.  The  problems 
of  the  poor  in  our  society  must  be  solved,  not 
aggravated. 

BUDGET  COMMTTTEE  MARKUP 
SESSIONS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  note  in  the  Saturday  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  a  commentary  on  the 
recent  markup,  as  we  say  in  the  Budget 
Committee,  of  the  reconciliation  instruc- 
tion, that  in  the  4  days  in  which  that 
process  required,  I  was  absent  one  eve- 
ning and  during  that  evening  nine  votes 
were  cast,  some  of  them  tie  votes,  and 
these  were  described  as  also  being  key 
votes. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  flrst  to  establish 
the  record  here.  There  were  e'ght  roll- 
call  votes  that  evening  of  which  there 
was  only  one  with  a  tie  and  that  was  a 
motion  by  my  good  friend.  Senator 
ExoN,  of  Nebraska,  that  would  have 
eliminated  Saturday  urban  mail  delivery. 
It  failed.  Being  a  tie  vote  it  failed,  and 
I  would  have  voted  against  it,  which  also 
means  it  would  have  failed. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Steishen  Bell, 
staff  director  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
which  describes  those  facts. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    SENATE, 

Washington.  DC,  March  23,  1981. 
Hon.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moynihan  :  There  were  eight 
roll  call  votes  taken  during  marVup  of  the 
reconciliation  Instruction  Tuesday  evening 
(March  17.  1981).  Only  one  of  them  was  a 
tie:  an  Exon  motion  Increasing  the  author- 
ization cut  for  the  Governmental  Affsilrs 
Committee  by  eliminating  Saturday  urban 
mall  delivery  which  failed  6/6. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  Bell, 

Staff  Director. 


1ST.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  actual  votes 
that  did  take  place  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  March  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
votes  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Votes 

environment  and  PiniLIC  WORKS 

(1)  Domenlcl,  reductions  in  direct  spend- 
ing. Passed,  voice  vote. 

(2)  Metzenbaum,  restore  part  of  EDA  cut 
and  all  of  Regional  Commissions  cut.  Palled 
2  to  IS. 

(3)  Rlegle,  restore  part  of  EDA  cut.  Failed 
8  to  9. 

(4)  Domenlcl.  President's  proposal.  Passed, 
voice  vote. 

energy 

(5)  Exon,  restore  DOE  Alcohol  Fuels  cut. 
Palled  4  to  12. 

(6)  Hart,  restore  half  of  Solar  Bank  cut. 
Failed  4  to  13. 

(7)  Quayle,  restore  part  of  DOE  Alcohol 
Fuels  cut.  Failed  8  to  9. 

(8)  Kassebaum,  cut  federal  expenditures 
for  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  and  further 
cut  payments  in  lieu  of  tAxes.  Passed  13  to  4. 

GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS 

(9)  Domenlcl,  reductions  In  direct  q>end- 
ing.  Passed,  voice  vote. 

•  ( 10)  Exon.  eliminate  Saturday  urban  maU 
delivery.  Failed  6  to  6. 

(11)  Orassley.  eliminate  October  I,  1981. 
federal  pay  raise.  Failed  5  to  7. 

(12)  Domenlcl,  President's  proposal. 
Passed,  voice  vote. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  final- 
ly, in  that  regard,  I  wish  to  observe  that 
I  was  JndfHKl  absent  on  that  occasion  and. 
In  a  situation  which  is  all  too  well  known 
to  the  Members  of  this  body,  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  more  than  one  place  at 
one  time. 

During  the  middle  of  the  dav  on  Wed- 
nesday, in  point  of  fact.  I  was  absent  as 
I  am  viC2  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee an  Intelligence,  and  a  matter  of 
very  urgent  natiu^  came  up  and  we  were 
required  to  meet  in  the  Senate  dome  as 
we  do  and  I.  accordJnglv.  left  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Dirksen  Office  Building. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  simple  fact 
is  that  oui  new  U.S.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  was  giv- 
ing the  f'rst  d'nner  that  sh°  has  given  at 
the  U.S.  mission  residence  in  the 
Waldorf  Towers  and  asked  me  to  be 
present  as  the  guest  of  honor.  Invitations 
were  extended  to  a  wide  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  political  corps. 

This  was  meant  to  be  a  statement  of 
a  certain  kind,  as  these  occasions  Invari- 
ablv  are,  and  I  was  torn  between  the  duty 
to  be  in  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
duty  to  be  at  the  Ambassador's  dinner.  I 
chose  the  latter,  for  the  very  simple  rea- 
son that  it  is  a  rule  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee invariably  observed  under  all  <rf 
our  chairmen  to  date,  that  until  the  final 
action  upon  a  reconciliation  instruction 
or  a  budget  resolut-on  anv  member  may 
ask  that  any  vote  once  taken  be  taken  a 
second  time  and  for  that  matter  a  third, 
fourth,  or  flfth  time  until  finally  the 
committee  has  reached  an  agreement  on 
its  outcome  and  we  are  ready  to  vote  on 
final  passage. 


•Tis  vote. 
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Had  there  been  any  vote  taken  Tues 
day  evening  which  my  vote  might  have 
reversed,  it  would  have  been  a  most  ele- 
mentary move  on  my  part  Wednesday 
morning  simply  to  a^  that  the  vote  be 
reconsidered  as  it  would  have  been  done. 

As  the  distingxiished  Presiding  Officer, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, w  Jl  recall,  on  one  occasion  Thursday 
afternoon  I  did  ask  that  the  whole  of 
the  votes  on  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion affairs  be  reconsidered,  as  indeed 
they  were,  and  to  no  one's  great  surprise 
the  outcome  the  second  time  was  the 
same  as  it  was  the  first  time. 

I  make  that  point  simply  that  it  be 
understood  that  it  is  not  always  possible 
for  us  to  be  c«i  hand  at  these  committee 
meetings.  It  is.  accordingly,  the  practice 
of  most  committees  of  which  I  am  a 
member  to  allow  matters  to  be  recon- 
sidered until  a  final  measure  is  reported 
by  the  committee. 

I  further  note.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
was  March  17,  and  I  missed  the  St. 
Patrick's  Day  parade  in  New  York  in 
order  to  be  at  the  committee  during  the 
day.  That  strikes  me  as  perhaps  an  even 
more  grievous  transgression,  but  I  will 
not  go  further  into  the  matter. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  his  courteous 
attention. 


CONGRESSIONAL  R£CORI>— SENATE 
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THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
OFFICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  ASSESS- 
MENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Pres  dent  pro  tempore  of  this  body,  I 
have  received  the  annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assesssment  for  the 
calendar  year  1980.  This  report,  which 
has  been  submitted  pursuant  to  the 
Technology  Assessment  Act  of  1972.  is 
available  for  review  in  my  office. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  morning  business' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  bus-ness?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ADJUSTMENT   OP   PRICE   SUPPORT 
FOR  MILK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  will  state 
the  pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  509)  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Agrlcultwal  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  to 
delete  the  requirement  that  the  supoort  of 
price  of  milk  be  adjusted  semiannually. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   8 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  amendment. 
The  lesrslative  clerk  read  as  fo'lows: 
Amendment  No.  8.  Proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Monuna  (Mr.  Mixcher)  for  hlm- 
aelf  and  others. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  page  1.  after  line  5  insert  a  new  section 
2  as  follows : 


"Sec.  a.  (a)  Congress  finds  that  mUk  pro- 
tein products,  Including  but  not  limited  to 
casein,  caselnates,  lactalbumin,  and  whey 
proi.«ln  concen,.r<ites  or  mixtures  containing 
5  percent  or  more  of  these  products,  are 
being  Imported  Into  the  United  States  In 
such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to  ren- 
der Ineffective,  or  materially  Interfere  with. 
the  dairy  price  support  program  conducted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

"(b)  To  ensure  that  the  entry  Into  the 
United  States  of  milk  protein  products  will 
not  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or 
materially  Interfere  with  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlctilture  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  the  President  shall  by  proclamation 
Impose,  under  the  authority  of  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
624),  a  quota  limiting  the  amount  of  milk 
protein  products  Including  but  not  limited 
to  casein,  caselnates,  lactalbumin,  and  whey 
protein  concentrates  or  mixtures  containing 
5  percent  or  more  of  these  products,  that 
may  enter  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  In  any  calendar  year  after 
1980.  The  quota  so  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  In  an  amount  equal  to  £0  per- 
cent of  the  average  of  the  total  Imports  of 
such  milk  protein  products  Into  the  United 
States  during  the  five-year  period  1976 
through  1980.  The  proclamation  shall  be 
considered  a  proclamation  Issued  by  the 
President  imder  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  (7  U.S.C.  624)  meeting 
the    requirements    of    that    section.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
ports of  subsidized  casein  have  sharply 
increased  in  the  last  few  years,  inter- 
fering with  the  operation  of  the  dairy 
price  support  program  and  needlessly 
costing  the  U.S.  Government  millions  of 
dollars.  There  are  a  couple  of  points  I 
would  like  to  make  in  that  regard. 

Once  casein  was  imported  as  an  in- 
dustrial chemical.  Casein  is  now  used  to 
produce  highlv  fabricated  foods  which 
are  stealing  the  traditional  markets  of 
American  dairy  farmers. 

In  other  words,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  casein  is  for 
industrial  uses,  and  that  is  its  principal 
US3,  simply  have  to  catch  up  with  the 
facts,  which  are  that  casein  now  is  used 
to  produce  fabricated  foods. 

Let  me  give  one  or  two  examples. 

In  1980  we  imported  36,749.000  po'inds 
of  casein  that  went  into  making  imitation 
cheese.  We  imported,  in  the  same  year, 
1980,  almost  17  million  pounds  of  casein 
that  went  into  coffee  whiteners.  and  an 
additional  11  million  pounds  of  casein 
that  went  into  frozen  dessert  toppings. 

That  adds  up  to  over  64  million  pounds 
of  casein  that  we  imported  in  1980  for 
food  purposes. 

There  is  another  group  of  products 
that  uses  casein  that  is  also  a  food  group 
What  are  these?  They  are  bakerv  prod- 
ucts and  breakfast  foods,  and  that  totals 
over  15  million  pounds  of  casein. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  dairy 
program? 

What  it  means  to  our  domestic  dairy 
program  is.  that  aU  of  these  foods  I  have 
mentioned— imitation  cheese,  coffee 
whiteners,  frozen  dessert  toppings  the 
bakery  products,  and  the  breakfast 
foods— could  have  used  skimmed  milk 


produced   in   this   coimtry   instead   of 
casern. 

If  we  are  going  to  operate  a  price-sup- 
port program  for  domestic  m.11:  prod- 
ucts, we  have  to  defend  tne  integrity  of 
that  program.  What  we  are  domg  with 
casein  is  importing  it  in  such  quantities 
it  IS  mterfermg  with  tne  program  right 
now. 

Ji  the  pending  amendment,  which 
would  reduce  tne  amount  oi  casein  that 
would  be  imported  into  this  country  by 
5u  percent  of  the  past  5-year  average,  is 
agreed  to,  we  would  take  a  step  lorward 
to  delend  the  integrity  of  a  dairy  pro- 
gram lor  domestic  milk  producers. 

If  that  seems  rather  vague  or  if  that 
doas  not  grab  you,  let  me  tell  you  what 
it  would  mean  in  saving  taxpayer  dollars. 
It  would  save  $230  million,  approxi- 
mately, in  Federal  outlays  every  year 
Why?  Because,  instead  of  the  imported 
casein  for  these  food  products,  domestic 
skim  milk  would  be  used,  and  that  would 
take  it  off  the  market  and  the  dairy 
farmers  would  not  be  selling  it  to  proces- 
sors to  process  as  nonfat  dry  milk,  which 
would  go  into  storage  after  purchase  by 
the  Government,  and  become  part  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks. 

I  think  it  is  rather  obvious,  then,  that  a 
casein  amendment  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  national  fiscal  responsibility,  rather 
than  S.  509,  which  is  before  us,  just  cur- 
tailing the  price  increase  for  domestic 
producers  and  saving,  as  the  President's 
advisers  claim,  $147  million.  We  would 
add  over  $200  million  in  additional  sav- 
ings. 

When  we  are  asking  all  of  our  citizens 
to  tighten  their  belts  because  of  the  ur- 
gent need  to  cut  back  the  cost  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  must  remember  to 
sacrifice  equally.  The  old.  the  poor,  the 
indigent,  and  the  children  in  this  Nation 
are  all  asked  to  forego  important  Federal 
programs  wh'ch  have  helped  to  sustain 
them.  Dairy  farmers  have  been  reason- 
able in  their  acceptance  of  S.  509.  It  is 
only  reasonable  that  foreign  dairy  pro- 
ducers take  their  cut  as  well. 

I  want  to  enlarge  on  some  of  these 
po-nts  a  little  bit.  The  administration 
currently  is  asking  for  a  reduction  in 
medicaid.  Contrress  is  asked  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  arts  and  humanities.  The 
President's  budeet  is  asking  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  aid  to  education.  And 
there  are  all  sorts  of  oth^r  programs  that 
are  being  sugerested  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Senate 
to  be  cut.  including  student  loans. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  ouite  a  while  on 
those  various  programs  that  the  admin- 
istration is  asking  us  to  cut.  and  which 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  is  recom- 
mendine  that  the  Senate  cut.  but  I  have 
to  echo  what  I  know  to  be  the  rase  w'th 
my  constituents,  and  I  think  rather  gen- 
erallv.  with  all  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, that  we  are  Intent  on  reducing  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  attempting  to  reach 
a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

When  S.  509  was  in  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  where  it  was  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  14  to  2.  a  rather 
lopsided  vote,  the  amendment  to  reduce 
casein  imports  was  defeated  by  a  tie  vote 
of  8  to  8.  Since  then  we  have  improved 
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on  the  amendment  In  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing a  majority  vote  here  on  the  floor. 

What  we  are  telling  the  dairy  farmers 
of  this  coimtry  in  S.  609  is  that  they  are 
going  to  have  to  forgo  a  price-support 
Increase.  Is  there  anything  wrong,  then, 
in  tying  in  with  that  a  notice  to  dairy 
farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  to 
tell  them  that  the  United  States  has  to 
make  a  reduction  in  the  market  for  the 
milk  product  that  they  are  producing 
to  sell  here  In  the  United  States,  to  tell 
them  that  that  market  is  going  to  be 
reduced  in  the  case  of  casein  by  50 
percent? 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  Is  not  an  un- 
reasonable position  for  the  United  States 
to  take. 

It  would  affect  those  dairy  farmers 
who  have  been  sharing  this  market  in 
the  United  States,  producing  milk  in 
their  own  countries  and  having  it  manu- 
factured into  casein  and  selling  it  to  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  made  into  food 
products  here.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  tell  those  dairy  farmers 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  in  other 
countries,  that  they  are  not  going  to 
have  as  much  market  for  their  product 
In  the  United  States  as  they  have  en- 
joyed in  the  past  because  the  United 
States  has  a  surplus:  the  United  States 
has  to  protect  its  own  dairy  price-sup- 
port program. 

The  United  States  has  currently  in 
stock  $1.5  billion  worth  of  dairy  product, 
and  It  is  projected  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  before  the  year  is  out  we 
are  likely  to  have  $2  billion  worth  of 
dairy  stocks  in  storage,  purchased  by  the 
U.S.  Government  and  stored  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  their 
warehouses. 

If  we  do  not  do  anything  about  this 
amendment,  we  are  indeed  going  to  see 
an  Increase  of  substantial  proportions  in 
the  purchases  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  support  the  U.S.  dairy  program, 
the  domestic  dairy  program,  the  domes- 
tic industry. 

So  what  the  amendment  is  attempting 
to  do  is  say  wc  are  going  to  forgo,  we  are 
going  to  prevent  some  of  that  Federal 
outlay.  We  are  buying  up  milk  here,  in 
the  United  States,  and  having  it  proc- 
essed into  dry  nonfat  product  and  then 
stored  and  purchased  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. We  are  going  to  forgo  some  of 
that:  we  are  go'ng  to  make  some  savings 
In  Federal  outlay,  and  we  are  going  to 
reduce  some  of  the  product  that  Is  im- 
ported— that  is.  casein — that  goes  into 
food  products  in  this  coimtry.  In  order  to 
accomplish  that,  thereby  saving  $200 
million,  perhaps  $230  milUon  per  year  in 
Federal  outlay. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  another  point 
to  be  made,  too.  Every  time  we  spend  $1 
on  unnecessary  Imoorts — and  this  is 
surely  an  unnecessary  import,  the 
amount  of  casein  that  we  are  importing 
right  now,  since  it  can  be  offset  by  skim 
milk  produced  here — every  dollar  that 
we  spend  on  imports  that  we  really  do 
not  reed  depreciates  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar abroad  and  Increases  the  amount  of 
product  we  must  import,  further  adding 
to  inflation. 

This  does  not  undermine  the  Presi- 
dent's effort  to  trim  the  budget.  It  helps 
it  by  saving  the  Government  and  the 


American  taxpayer  the  $200  to  $230  mil- 
lion a  year  that  I  have  mentioned. 

This  amendment  clearly  saves  money, 
increases  greater  activity  through  the 
private  market,  and  boosts  our  economy, 
lliat  is  everything  that  President  Rea- 
gan has  called  for  in  his  program  in 
budget  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  is  made 
that  the  casein  amendment  is  somehow 
going  to  Interfere  with  GATT.  Let  me 
put  that  to  rest.  This  amendment  is 
compatible  with  the  Intention  of  the 
U.S.  policy  on  GATT  agreements  and 
with  all  the  legal  precedents  that  we 
can  find.  Let  me  point  out  that  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
was  enacted  by  Congress  to  limit  im- 
ports of  agricultural  products  which  in- 
terfere with  price  support  programs. 

Second,  the  contracting  parties  to 
GATT  agreed  to  a  waiver  recognizing 
the  superiority  of  section  22  to  trade 
agreements. 

Third,  precedent  for  section  22  ac- 
tually is  found  in  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1979  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956. 

To  emphasize  that,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  this  list  of  precedents  that 
establish  the  procedures,  normal  section 
22  procedures,  which,  when  used,  create 
no  additional  opportunity  for  retaliation 
to  other  nations,  the  precedents  I  have 
referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
precedents  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  proposed  directive  regarding  the  use 
of  Section  22  presents  no  violation  of  U.S. 
obligations  under  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  than  use  of  normal  Sec- 
tion 22  procedures,  creates  no  additional  op- 
portunity for  retaliation  by  other  nations, 
and  Is  supported  by  precedent. 

(1)  The  Section  22  waiver  approved  by 
Contracting  parties  to  the  Oeneral  Agreement 
is  confined  to  a  waiver  of  U.S.  obligations 
under  Articles  n  and  XI.  It  Is  not  a  waiver 
of  the  rights  of  affected  parties  to  retaliate. 

(2)  Through  a  series  cf  amendments  and 
revisions,  the  Congress  has  made  It  clear 
that  Section  22  stands  In  a  superior  position 
to  any  trade  agreement  or  other  Interna- 
tional agreement  to  which  the  United  States 
Is  a  party.  The  Congress  has  expressed  this 
principle  In  broad  terms  as  It  applies  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  In  general. 

(3)  The  Congress  has  made  It  clear  that 
Its  actlois  on  International  trade  Issues  and 
passat^e  of  legislation  dealing  with  these 
ouestlons  do  not  constitute  approval  of  the 
General  Agreement  en  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

(4)  Precedent  for  legislation  directing 
Presidential  action  under  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  Is  found  In  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  and  In  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  The  latter  Instance 
Is  Identical  to  the  present  situation. 

(6)  The  Intent  of  Congress  expressed  In 
Section  22  has  been  frustrated  by  Inaction 
and  delay.  The  present  amendment  Is  neces- 
sary to  overcome  this  failure  of  actlcn. 

(6)  "^e  "i-eat  of  'rpde  reta'latlon  against 
the  United  States  would  be  neither  increased 
nor  decreased  as  the  result  of  this  proposed 
action.  The  waiver  afforded  Section  22  under 
the  General  Agreement  does  not  remove  the 
retaliatory  capability  under  any  circum- 
stance. Further,  retaliation  can  be  brought 
even  in  the  absence  of  a  violation  of  the 
General  Agreement. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  lay  to  rest  as 


many  arguments  used  against  thte 
commonsense  amendment  as  possible.  I 
think  this  one  clearly  has  been  over- 
emphasized by  those  who  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Other  arguments  are,  why  not  wait  for 
administration  action  on  this  matter? 
There  have  been  promises  of  studies  and 
section  22  administrative  action,  lliey 
are  just  delaying  tactics.  The  dairy 
fanners  have  been  waiting  for  relief 
iram  unfair  casein  imports  through  four 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  The  message 
the  American  dairy  farmer  is  getting  is 
that  there  is  a  do-nothing  policy  by  the 
Federal  Government.  To  explain  this  a 
little  more  clearly,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recobo  an 
article  recently  prepared  by  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation,  which  de- 
scribes how  long  they  have  been  waiting, 
and  why  there  is  no  use  in  waiting  any 
longer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

The  Mzu:heb  AMZNOMZirr  Must  Be  P*ssb>— 
CASxnf  Imposts  Most  Be  Comtkolled 

PLACING  A  LUUT  ON  CASKXM 

In  recent  years,  imports  of  caaeln  have  In- 
creased sharply  from  the  historical  level  of 
100-115  mUllon  pounds  annually.  At  the 
same  time,  there  has  been  a  sharp  Increase  In 
use  for  food  and  animal  feed  products  and 
a  decline  In  industrial  uses  such  as  the  pro- 
duction of  paints,  paper  coatings,  pla.tlcs 
and  adheslves.  Over  80  percent  of  the  caaeln 
used  In  the  U.S.  now  goes  Into  food  and  feed 
products  compared  with  less  thAn  two  per- 
cent In  the  19508. 

Casein  Imports.  1976-80, 1.000  n>$. 

1976    112.141 

1977    114.346 

1978 187.134 

1979    160,837 

1980    151,336 

In  many  of  these  food  and  feed  usee,  ca- 
sein  replaces  domestically   iMtxluced   milk. 

ih.s  miiK,  in  turn.  1j  proxs-ed  into  nonfat 
dry  milk  which  Is  sold  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  the  Dairy  Price 
Support  Program.  The  Imports,  thererore, 
have  a  two-fold  impact.  They  take  away 
markets  for  domestic  production  and  they 
Increase  government  costs  under  the  price 
sunoor'.  program. 

Based  on  data  developed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission,  National  MUk 
Producers  Federation  has  estimated  that  in 
1980  64.6  million  potuids  of  casein  went  into 
food  products  which  definitely  displaced  do- 
mestic milk  production.  This  Included  prod- 
ucts such  as  Imitation  cheeses,  coffee  whit- 
eners. frozen  desserts  and  whipped  topping*. 
Another  category  of  products  where  there  la 
probably  displacement  of  milk  utlllBed  30.1 
mUUon  pounds  of  casein.  This  Includes  such 
things  as  bakery  products,  breakfast  foods 
and  other  food  Items. 

An  additional  £6.9  million  pounds  of 
casein  were  used  In  Industrial  products  and 
food  and  feed  uses  where  displacement  of 
milk  likely  did  not  take  place. 

But  the  94.7  mlUlon  pounds  of  casein 
that  did  displace  milk  represents  the  equiv- 
alent of  3.4  billion  pounds  of  skim  milk. 
This  volume  of  skim  milk,  made  Into  nonfat 
dry  milk  and  purchased  by  CCC  under  the 
Dairy  Price  Support  Program,  represents  al- 
most 315  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
and  CCC  outlays  of  over  $295  million. 

A    SOLtmON    IS    AVAILABLE 

The  dairy  Indus^  has  petitioned  the  last 
four  Sscretarles  of  Agriculture  to  place  limi- 
tations on  these  Imports  under  Section  23  of 
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the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  That  law 
requires  such  action  if  Imports  of  a  product 
Interfere  with  the  operation  of  a  domestic 
price  support  program.  No  action  has  been 
taken  to  meet  this  directive. 

Senator  John  Melcher  of  Montana  has 
been  Joined  by  13  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  sponsoring  an  amendment  to  S.  509 
that  would  place  a  Section  22  limit  on  these 
Imports  at  SO  percent  of  the  past  &ve  year 
average — about  69.6  million  pounds  per 
year. 

S.  509  Is  legislation  which  would  eliminate 
the  scheduled  April  i  adjustment  of  the 
dairy  price  support  level.  The  Melcher 
amendment  would  provide  an  Import  level 
more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  for 
producu  where  casein  Is  essential.  It  would 
also  provide  substantial  government  savings 
through  reduction  In  CCC  costs  under  the 
Price  Support  Program.  Conservative  esti- 
mates place  these  savings  at  $2C0  million  a 
year,  more  than  the  $147  million  savings  the 
administration  projects  from  eliminating  the 
April  1  price  support  adjustment. 

THIS  DOES  NOT  VIOLATE  US.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

A  major  argument  made  against  the 
Melcher  amendment  is  that  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  U.S.  trade  agreements.  A 
careful  review  of  the  situation  Indicates  that 
It  would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  Genaral 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT) . 
The  following  points  must  bs  considered 

(1)  Section  22  Itself  states  that  the  law 
must  not  be  superceded  by  any  International 
agreement  entered  Into  by  the  United  States. 

(2)  There  Is  precedent  In  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1979  and  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956  for  Congressional  action  directing  the 
establishment  of  Section  22  import  re- 
straints. 

(3)  The  U.S.  has  never  ratified  the  QATT. 

(4)  There  Is  a  waiver  under  the  OATT  for 
the  operation  of  Section  22. 

(5)  The  right  of  other  countries  to  retali- 
ate against  the  US.  for  actions  under  Sec- 
tion 22  is  not  waived.  This  is  the  specter 
raised  if  the  Congress  takes  this  action.  Ac- 
tually, the  OATT  allows  countries  to  retali- 
ate In  insunces  where  there  Is  no  violation 
of  trade  agreements,  and  In  ".  .  .  any  other 
situation." 

WHY    WE    MTTST   NOT   WAIT   AND   CAIN   THIS   AC- 
TION BT  ADMINtSTBATIVE  MOVES 

USDA  is  presenUy  conducting  a  study  Into 
casein  use  and  its  effect  on  the  Dairy  Price 
Support  Program.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  this  is  com- 
plete and  proceed  with  a  Section  22  action 
administratively. 

That  study  was  designed,  frankly,  to  de- 
velop anruments  for  not  doing  anything 
When  USDA  officials  responsible  for  the  work 
were  told  this  in  late  1980.  they  proceeded 
with  the  work  anvway.  The  study  is  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  US.  rrc  study  of  1979  which  con- 
cluded that  there  is  no  significant  displace- 
ment of  nonfat  dry  mUk  by  casein  The 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  argued  that 
there  was  not  enough  information  to  make 
this  conclusion  and  the  point  of  the  entire 
question  is  not  the  displacement  of  nonfat 
dry  milk,  but  the  dUplacement  of  milk. 

WHAT    18    THE    STATUS    OF    THE    MELCHER 
AMENDMEHT? 

The  Senate  debated  the  Melcher  amend- 
ment on  Tuesday,  March  17.  At  that  time 
Senator  Howard  Baker,  the  Majority  leader' 
offered  a  motion  to  table  the  amendment' 
thereby  klllln"  It  That  motion  was  le'^atpd 
46-^3.  The  record  of  that  vote  U  included. 

Immediately  following  that  vote,  further 
consideration  of  S.  609  and  the  Melcher 
amendment  was  suspended. 

A  vote  on  the  amendment  and  the  bUl  to 
now  set  for  Tuesday,  March  24. 


SKNATK  VOTE  ON  MOTION  TO  TABLE  THE  MELCHER 
AMENDMENT 

Opposed  to  Melcher  amendment: 

Armstrong,  Baker,  Bradley,  Chafee,  Coch- 
ran, Cohen,  D'Amato,  DanXorth,  Denton,  Dole. 
Domenlcl,  East,  Qarn,  Goldwater,  Oorton. 

Hatch.  Hatfield,  Hawkins,  Hayakawa. 
Helms.  Humphrey,  Jepsen,  Kaas«baum.  Lax- 
alt,  Lugar,  Mathlas.  McClure.  Moynlhan, 
Murkowskl,  Nlckles. 

Packwood,  Percy,  Quayle.  Both,  Rudman, 
Schmltt,  Simpson,  Specter,  Stevens,  Symms, 
Thurmond,  Tower.  Wallop,  Warner,  Welcker. 

Supporting  the  Melcher  amendment: 

Ab_nor.  Andrews.  Baucus,  Bentsen,  Blden, 
Boren,  Boschwitz,  Bumpers,  Burdick,  Byrd, 
Harry  P.,  Jr.,  Bjrd,  Robert  C,  Caanon,  Chiles, 
Cranston,  DaConcinl,  Dixon,  Dodd. 

Durenberger.  Eagleton.  Exon.  Ford,  Glenn, 
Orassley.  Hart,  Hefiln,  HolUngs,  Huddleston, 
Inouye,  Jackson,  Johnston,  Kasten,  Kennedy, 
Leahy,  Lei^in,  Long. 

Matsjnaga,  Melcher,  Metzenbaum,  Mitch- 
eU,  Nunn,  Pell,  Pressler,  Proxmlre,  Pryor, 
Randolph,  Rlegle.  Sarbanes.  Sasser,  Stafford, 
Stennls,  Tsongas,  Williams,  Zorinsky. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
another  point  that  we  have  not  dis- 
cussed. Casein  has  been  imported  from 
foreign  countries  that  are  still  struggling 
with  hoof  and  mouth  disease.  Let  me 
list  those  we  are  importing  casein  from : 
Russia,  Poland.  Argentina,  the  Nether- 
lands, West  Germany,  and  France.  Why 
would  we  be  risking  this  dreadful  disease 
coming  into  the  United  States  by  impor- 
tation of  casein  products  from  these 
countries  that  still  have  hoof  tind  mouth 
disease?  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  answer 
that  question,  but  it  does  give  me  great 
concern.  It  really  does  give  me  great 
concern. 

I  th-nk  we  perhaps  all  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that,  in  the  process  of  pro- 
ducing casein,  the  hoof-and-mouth  virus 
simply  cannot  live.  WeU,  I  want  to  read 
excerpts  of  an  article  by  J.  J.  Callis  and 
P.  D.  McKercher  entitled  "Dissemina- 
tion of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  Virus 
Through  Animal  Products."  McKercher 
works  at  Plum  Island  Animal  Disease 
Center,  northeastern  region,  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Callis  cooperates 
with  him. 

Their  article,  which  is  about  2  years 
old,  raises  a  point  that  hoof-and-mouth 
disease,  prevalent  in  many  countries 
around  the  world,  is  a  very  grievous  and 
serious  threat  to  this  country.  Only  a 
portion  of  their  article  that  I  am  going 
to  read  refers  to  the  danger  of  casein  in 
the  importation  of  the  virus. 

Traditionally,  meat  and  livestock  products 
have  been  produced  principally  for  domestic 
market.  It  has  been  estimated  that  only 
about  5  percent  of  the  world's  supply  of 
carcass  meat  enters  the  international  trade. 
There  are.  however,  wide  varieties  of  meat 
products  and  by-products  such  as  hides, 
glands,  casein,  etc..  on  the  international 
market.  Any  and  all  of  them,  when  they 
originate  in  a  country  having  an  animal  dis- 
ease that  does  not  exist  in  the  importing 
country,  could  serve  as  a  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  disease  into  the  latter.'  The  dis- 
ease agent  may  be  carried  in  a  product  from 
an  infected  animal  (primary  contamination) 
or,  in  the  case  of  processed  items,  contami- 
nation could  even  occur  after  processing 
(secondary  contamination). 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Mr.  President,  that  is  a  paragraph  out 
of  the  art.cle  that  I  am  reading  into  the 
Record  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  my 
personal  concern  and,  I  hope,  the  con- 
cern of  all  01  us,  that  casein,  indeed, 
could  be  the  vehicle  for  introducing  hoof- 
and-mouth  disease  into  this  country. 

Goaig  on,  reading  further  into  the  ar- 
ticle, I  read  a  part  of  the  article  under 
the  heading  of  "milk." 
Miuc 

As  Indicated  above,  cattle  infected  with 
FMD  shed  the  virus  through  various  path- 
ways. This  mcludes  mammlllary  secrcbious. 
As  a  result,  milk  and  milK  proaucts  from  In- 
fected animals  are  of  special  concern  to  ani- 
mal health  authorities:  During  the  1967- 
68  outbreak  of  tMD  In  Great  Britain,  obser- 
vations were  made  on  the  involvement  of  the 
milk  in  the  fpread  of  the  virus.  Samples  of 
milk  taken  from  milk  collection  trucks  were 
shown  to  contain  virus  even  from  premises 
where  the  disease  had  not  been  diagnosed 
and  from  milk  on  store  shslves.  This  observa- 
tion led  to  a  study  which  demonstrated  high 
concentrations  of  virus  In  milk  from  Infected 
cows  before  the  appearance  of  signs  of  the 
disease.  In  addition,  the  virus  may  persist 
in  mammary  tissue  of  convalescent  cows.« 

The  Inactivatlon  of  FMDV  in  milk  has  been 
studied  by  various  workers.  This  Includes 
milk  to  which  virus  is  added  and  milk  from 
Infected  animals.  FMDV  In  milk  from  in- 
fected animals  may  be  extracellular  or  Intra- 
cellular. The  majority  of  the  virus  in  milk 
is  inactivated  by  Pasteurization,  72'  C  for  15 
seconds;  however,  there  is  a  small  fraction 
which  persists. 

Mr.  President,  for  emphasis,  let  me  re- 
peat that: 

The  majority  of  the  virus  in  milk  is  inacti- 
vated by  Pasteurization.  72°  C  for  15  seconds: 
however,  there  is  a  small  fraction  which  per- 
sists. This  resistant  fraction  is  also  not  inacti- 
vated by  eva-oration.  the  production  of 
casein  or  caselnate,  or  the  production  of  some 
cheeses. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  am  quoting  from 
an  article  by  two  of  the  foremost  authori- 
ties on  control  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
virus  and  preventing  it  from  coming  into 
the  United  States.  I  am  quoting  the  best 
reference  that  I  know  of  on  the  subject. 
What  they  have  stated  in  their  article  can 
be  further  read  in  more  detail  in  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  1175  by  Callis.  Hyde, 
Blackwell.  and  Cunliffe,  entitled  "Survi- 
val of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  Virus  in 
Milk  and  Milk  Products." 

I  think  it  is  a  rather  serious  oversight, 
it  is  an  extremely  serious  oversight,  that 
we  are  importing  into  this  country  casein 
from  countries  that  have  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease.  These  are  countries  from 
which  currently,  either  this  year  or  last 
year,  or  the  past  several  years,  we  havp 
imported  casein  which  are  hoof-and- 
mouth  countries,  including  Soviet  Russia, 
Poland,  Argentina,  the  Netherlands,  West 
Germany,  and  France. 

Mr.  President,  why  would  we  take  this 
chance?  For  the  same  reason,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  are  allowing  our  domestic 
milk  support  price  program  to  be  threat- 
ened by  imports.  The  imports  are  simply 
too  loose,  absolutely  too  lose.  They  just 
make  the  deal,  the  product  comes  in. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultuie  says  they  want  to 
study  the  matter  some  more;  thev  simply 
have  not  gotten  around  to  doing  the  right 
thing.  I  do  not  know  what  interferes  with 
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them,  whether  it  Is  the  State  Department 
or  somebody  else  in  the  administration 
gets  in  their  way,  from  making  a  scien- 
tific judgment,  from  making  a  proper 
judgment,  a  commonsense  judgment, 
saying,  we  have  to  decrease  some  of  these 
imports. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  taking  a  chance,  a 
very,  very  grievous  chance,  on  the  impor- 
tation of  casein  in  l.ght  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  casein  comes  from  countries 
that  have  hoof  and  mouth  disease. 

Turning  to  a  different  subject,  Mr. 
President,  is  there  anything  wrong  in 
saying  to  some  of  our  trading  partners, 
"Well,  we  just  do  not  have  as  good  a 
market  as  we  have  had  for  you  before  in 
terms  of  casein,  so  you  are  go  ng  to  have 
to  be  restricted":  saying  to  them,  "You 
can  sell  about  half  of  what  you  have  been 
selling,  or  you  can  sell  all  of  what  you 
have  been  selling,  provided  you  get  the 
market  first.  But  when  that  limit  is 
reached,  you  are  out  for  that  year." 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  sajnng 
that?  I  do  not  th  nk  so.  I  do  not  th  nk  so 
at  all,  for  reasons  I  have  established  be- 
fore: We  have  to  protect  our  own  pro- 
gram, we  have  to  save  up  to  $200  million 
a  year  in  Federal  outlays  because  we  can- 
not afford  it  any  longer,  because  we  have 
too  much  surplus.  The  surplus  of  our  own 
products  is  mounting  so  much  that  wc 
are  going  to  have  between  $1.5  billion 
and  $2  billion  of  dairy  products  in  sur- 
plus ourselves,  just  stored  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  \ 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  wrong 
in  saying  that.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  for 
our  taxpayers  that  we  do  say  it,  we  do 
enact  it,  we  do  agree  to  the  amendment 
so  that  we  can  enhance  the  President's 
program,  help  the  President's  program 
find,  under  this  additional  savings,  $200 
to  $230  million  in  Federal  outlay. 

MELCHER  AMENDMENT  TO  S.  509 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Ui.  President,  let  me 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  today,  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana,  Senator  Mel- 
cher. is  not  an  amendment  designed  to 
benefit  the  dairy  industry,  but,  in  fact, 
an  attempt  to  embarrass  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration as  it  embarks  on  the  course 
mandated  by  the  American  people  last 
November. 

As  a  Senator  from  one  of  the  leading 
dairy  States  in  this  Nation,  let  me  assure 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  the  dairy  industry  has  vociferously 
made  its  views  known  to  me  regarding 
the  importation  of  casein.  I  have  met 
with  leaders  of  the  New  York  dairy  in- 
dustry in  an  effort  to  understand  the 
problems  with  which  they  are  faced. 
They  have  urged  me  to  support  the  Mel- 
cher amendment.  I  have  reviewed  the 
many  letters  and  telegrams  that  I  have 
been  beseiged  with  for  the  better  part  of 
the  past  few  weeks. 

By  an  overwhelming  margin,  they  have 
urged  me  to  support  the  Melcher  amend- 
ment. Nevertheless,  I  remain  uncon- 
vinced that  the  reduction  of  casein  im- 
ports into  this  country  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  dairy  industry  in  New  York 
and  throushout  the  United  States.  To 
date,  the  evidence  simply  does  not  sup- 
port the  premise  embodied  in  the  amend- 
ment before  us. 


Just  over  1  year  ago,  the  International 
Trade  Commission  studied  the  matter 
and  found  no  evidence  of  U.S.  damage 
from  casein  imports.  This  most  recent 
and  extensive  study  of  the  issue  does  not 
support  the  contention  that  casein  im- 
ports damages  our  domestic  milk  in- 
dustry and  should  be  restricted.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  casein  is  not  even 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause it  is  not  eligible  for  price  supports, 
and  therefore  is  not  profitable. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  the  effects 
of  this  amendment  on  our  trade  rela- 
tions. The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
heard  testimony  irom  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  warning  that  legis- 
lation limiting  casein  imports  would  risk 
almost  certain  action  against  the  full 
range  of  U.S.  exports  imder  the  general 
agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  (OATT) . 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Ireland  have 
already  communicated  to  us  their  con- 
cern about  limiting  the  importation  of 
casein. 

Despite  the  evidence  presented  to  the 
Senate  which  indicates  that  we  should 
not  adopt  the  Melcher  amendment,  let 
me  say  that  I  eagerly  await  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  latest  study  to  de- 
termine the  effects  of  casein  imports, 
which  is  to  be  completed  by  July  1,  1981. 
Let  me  assure  the  dairy  industry  in  New 
York,  that  if  the  study  shows  a  very 
definite  adverse  impact  on  the  surplus 
of  domestic  milk,  I  will  carefully  consider 
sponsoring  legislation  to  place  some 
limits  on  casein  imports. 

However,  as  I  said  earlier,  this  entire 
matter  of  reducing  casein  Imports  is  not 
important  for  the  reasons  the  dairy  in- 
dustry believes.  Rather  the  importance 
of  the  vote  on  this  amendment  I'es  in 
terms  of  whether  or  not  we  can  forge  a 
consensus  to  achieve  the  task  handed 
us  by  the  people  in  the  last  election: 
fscal  discipline.  Th's  vote  is  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's program  for  economic  recovery. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Washington  last  year;  that  mes- 
sage was  loud  and  clear.  They  no  longer 
want  the  affairs  of  State  to  be  conducted 
as  "business  as  usual."  We  must  heed 
their  wishes  Many  of  us  were  elected 
as  a  result  of  the  fiscal  disci-line  theme 
which  President  Reaean  articulated  so 
clearly  throughout  his  cam'^a'en  and 
whfch  became  the  heart  of  the  cam- 
Daigns  of  many  of  mv  freshmen  col- 
leagues. Now  the  President  has  asked 
the  Congress  to  take  the  first  step  in 
restoring  fiscal  discirline  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
t'me  is  now  for  us  to  put  aside  individual 
concerns  for  the  ereater  "ood:  bringing 
fiscal  restraint  to  the  Nation. 

As  I  have  made  clear.  New  York  is  a 
leading  dairv  State  and  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  impact  of  price  support 
cuts.  And  I  want  to  commend  the  dairy 
industry  for  taking  the  first  steo  on  the 
long  and  difficult  road  to  fiscal  restraint. 
But  this  amendment  is  obviously  a 
carefully  craft°d  attemt-t  to  embarrass 
the  administration  by  creating  a  time- 
consuming  iurisdictional  dispute  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  importa- 
tion of  casein  is  not  really  an  issue,  but 
If  the  amendment  should  pass  this  body. 
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it  could  signal  the  beginning  of  the  end 
for  any  hope  of  bringing  fiscal  restraint 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  have  the  cour- 
age to  bring  about  fiscal  discipline.  It  is 
not  always  politically  popular  to  take 
such  a  po.sition.  We  must  put  an  end  to 
the  platitudes  which  have  prevailed  In 
recent  times  and  realize  that  we  cannot 
conduct  business  as  usual.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  administration  came  into 
office  to  continue  conducting  the  business 
of  this  Nation  as  it  has  been  done.  Cer- 
tainly, this  Senator  was  not  elected  to 
preserve  the  status  quo. 

The  American  public  expects  us  to  act. 
In  so  doing,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  larger  constituency  than  any 
one  State;  that  constituency  is  this  Na- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
imtimely  amendment.* 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMrs. 
Kass^baum)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside  so 
that  I  might  offer  an  amendment  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

XrP   AMENDMEIVT   NO.    16 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment  No. 
13) 
(Purpose;    To  embargo  imports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  from  the  Soviet  Union 
under  certain  conditions) 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boben) 
proposes  an  imprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 18. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TTie  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  pa?e  1,  Immediately  after  line  5,  In- 
sert the  following : 

"Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  effective  April  1.  1981.  no  agri- 
cultural commodities  produced  in  the  Union 
rt  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  mav  enter  the 
United  States  during  any  period  during 
which  the  President  imposes  restrictions  on. 
or  prohibits,  the  export  of  grain  or  anv  other 
agricultural  ccmmodlty  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (including  the 
restrictlrns  on  the  exportation  of  agricul- 
tural products  to  such  country  Initiated  on 
January  7.  1980).". 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President,  at  this 
time  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
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amoidment  and  ask  that  the  vote  occur 
after  that  on  the  other  amendments  for 
which  votes  have  already  been  sched- 
uled tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Very  well.  I  will  with- 
draw the  request  at  this  time  and  renew 
it  at  a  later  time. 

Madam  President,  the  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  simply  states  that 
we  should  cesise  the  importation  of  any 
agricultural  products  from  the  Soviet 
Union  as  long  as  the  grain  embargo 
remains  in  effect. 

I  am  certainly  in  support  of  the  two 
amendments  which  have  already  been 
offered  to  the  pending  measure,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana which  would  curtail  the  imports  of 
casein  in  the  United  States,  saving  the 
taxpayers  money,  smce  these  imports 
displace  domestically  produced  milk, 
particularly  skim  milk.  I  am  also  strong- 
ly in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky), 
which  calls  upon  the  President  to  end 
the  grain  embargo  and  sets  up  pro- 
cedures which  have  to  be  followed  if 
the  grain  embargo  was  continued  in  the 
future. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  dairy  sup- 
port program  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  we 
are  continuing  to  import  not  only  casein 
but  other  agricultural  products  as  well 
from  the  Soviet  Unicwi.  It  is  absolutely 
incredible  to  me  that  our  Government, 
on  the  one  hand,  denies  to  our  farmers 
access  to  the  Soviet  market,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  keeping  our  markets 
open  to  the  Soviets. 

I  am  sure  that  many  farmers  would 
raise  the  question,  particularly  those  who 
produce  wheat  and  grain,  as  to  whose 
economic  interest  the  U.S.  Government 
is  really  looking  out  for. 

During  the  course  of  last  year,  we  im- 
ported from  the  Soviet  Union  approxi- 
mately 1.3  million  pounds  of  casein  at  a 
cost  of  close  to  $1  million.  This  $1  million 
could  have  rightly  gone  to  U.S.  farmers. 
Other  agricultural  products  were  im- 
ported from  the  Soviet  Union  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  state  a  few  of  those 
products.  The  figures  which  I  am  citing 
are  drawn  from  the  U.S.  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service,  which  reports  that  last 
year  we  imported  from  the  Soviet  Union 
almost  $10  million  worth  of  agricultural 
products,  including  $6,479,000  in  fur 
skins:  $1,455,010  of  tobacco;  $979,000  of 
casein;  $334,000  of  tea;  $175,000  worth  of 
sugar  and  tropical  products,  and  lesser 
amoimts  of  fruits  and  vegetable  prod- 
ucts, alcoholic  beverages,  chocolates, 
seeds  and  other  grain  products,  and 
honey. 

Again,  while  the  amount  of  money  is 
not  large,  I  think  the  principle  involved 
is  extremely  important.  How  can  we  pos- 
sibly defend  the  Governments  current 
policy? 

I  would  say  that  I  make  these  com- 
ments not  in  criticism  of  the  current  ad- 
ministration. These  ro'fcies  were  begun 
under  the  past  administration.  But  as 
one  of  the  farmers  said  to  me  over  the 


weekend  when  I  was  in  my  home  State. 
"We  used  to  refer  to  the  embargo  as  be- 
ing the  embargo  of  the  last  administra- 
tion, but  if  these  policies  which  are  now 
being  followed  are  not  rapidly  reconsid- 
ered and  changed  by  the  current  admin- 
istration as  the  months  roll  on,  it  will 
become  the  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion." 

I  think  it  would  be  very  imf  ortunate  if 
this  administration  does  not  act  imme- 
diately to  correct  the  policy  mistakes  of 
the  past. 

If  the  administration  is  not  going  to 
lift  the  grain  embargo — as  I  hope  it 
will — I  believe  that  we  should  halt  the 
importation  of  all  Soviet  agricultural 
products  for  as  long  as  the  embargo  on 
the  sale  of  grain  produced  by  American 
farmers  is  continued. 

This  is  the  least  that  we  can  do  for  oiir 
farmers  who  have  already  suffered  an 
unfair  burden  as  a  result  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Why  should  we  be  bene- 
fiting Soviet  farmers  and  ignoring  our 
own? 

I  yield  the  floor.  Madam  President. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President,  at  this 
time  I  renew  my  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment  I  have  just 
offered  and  ask  that  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  occur  after  the  votes  on  the 
others  which  have  been  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  11 — EMBARGO  ISStTES 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  deal  with  several  issues 
raised  about  my  amendment.  These 
questions  hive  been  raised  in  some  cases 
to  assure  that  my  amendment  is  not 
considered  on  its  merits. 

First,  we  should  have  a  clean  bill  to 
send  to  the  House.  This  approach  gives 
S.  509  the  standing  of  one  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  House  will  do  with  S.  509.  They 
might  amend  the  bill  in  the  House,  and 
mv  amendment  could  help  them  pass 
the  bill. 

Second,  we  should  not  send  a  messasre 
of  any  kind  to  the  Soviets  regarding  the 
embargo.  This  attitude  would  leave  the 
embargo  issue  completely  up  to  the  exec- 
utive branch,  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
do  that.  My  embargo  amendment  would 
o*Ter  three  clear  options  for  fi"  Presi- 
dent. TTie  Soviets  know  about  this  issue, 
onr  producers  know  about  it.  and  it  will 
not  go  away  We  are  not  fooling  anyone 
by  this  approach. 

Th'rd.  we  should  not  try  to  commit 
the  Pres'dent  or  tie  his  hands.  Mv 
amendment  is  flexible,  and  it  offers  the 
President  a  path  to  get  rid  of  the  em- 
bargo if  he  wants  to  do  so.  I  point  out 


that  43  Senators,  including  33  Republi- 
cans, voted  last  year  for  the  Pressler 
amendment  that  was  much  more  restric- 
tive than  my  amendment. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  that  the 
President  will  view  this  amendment  as 
a  flexible  approach  to  get  rid  of  the 
embargo.  It  is  an  issue,  and,  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  this  amendment,  he 
will  at  some  point  have  to  deal  with  it. 
Hiding  one's  face  in  the  sand  will  not 
help  it  to  go  away. 

Madam  President,  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  will  not  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  S.  509.  The  purpose  of  S.  509 
is  very  simple — to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  My  amend- 
ment will  not  have  any  effect  on  the 
Federal  budget. 

Under  my  amendment,  if  the  Presi- 
dent decides  to  extend  the  Russian  grain 
embargo  in  a  manner  that  does  not  dis- 
criminate against  U.S.  farmers,  he  can 
do  so  without  any  outlay  of  funds. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  chooses  to 
lift  the  embargo,  or  to  move  toward  re- 
negotiating the  bilateral  grains  agree- 
ment with  Russia,  it  can  be  expected  that 
grain  markets  will  react  positively  and 
grain  prices  will  be  stronger.  If  this  hap- 
pens, the  need  for  farmers  to  rely  on 
USDA  farm  procrams  will  be  lessened. 
This,  in  turn,  could  result  in  a  reduction 
in  USDA  outlays. 

Also,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
farmers  rightly  feel  that,  with  the  grain 
embargo,  they  have  been  unfairly  singled 
out  to  bear  the  sacrifice  Involved  in  the 
Presidents  national  policy  decision  re- 
lating to  our  foreign  relations  with 
Russia. 

With  S.  509,  it  appears  that  farmers 
have  once  again  been  singled  out — this 
time  to  be  the  first  to  lose  benefits  as  a 
result  of  the  President's  implementation 
of  the  public  mandate  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

Because  farmers  are  once  again  being 
put  first  in  line  to  bear  the  cost  of  a  na- 
tional poUcy  decision,  it  is  singularly 
appropriate  to  include  in  S.  509  provi- 
sions to  help  farmers  cope  with  problems 
thev  already  face  as  a  result  of  being  the 
first,  and  practically  only,  group  to  bear 
the  consequences  of  the  earlier  national 
policy  decLsion. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
reject  the  argument  that  my  amendment 
is  not  appropriate  for  inclusion  as  part 
01  S.  509. 

Madam  President.  I  have  a  copy  of  a 
letter  fro:n  Mr.  Jim  Billington.  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers,  to  President  Reagan  dated 
March  5.  Thn  Wheat  Growers  letter  out- 
lines the  concern  of  America's  wheat 
farmers  with  the  continued  restriction  of 
wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
urges  th3  President  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  negotiate  a  new  grain  supply 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers  letter  states : 

The  lack  of  any  definitive  statement  by 
your  administration  regarding  the  future  of 
US-Sovlet  grain  trade  leaves  farmers  with  no 
Idea  of  export  sales  prospects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Madam 
President,  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nattonai.  Association  or 

Wheat  Okowers. 
Washington,  DC,  March  S,  1981. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wheat  Growers  urges  you  to  take 
Immediate  steps  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  tJnlon  which  can  lead  to  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  a  new  Grain  Supply 
Agreement. 

U.S.  wheat  sales  to  the  USSR  have  been 
restricted  for  14  months,  and  the  nation's 
farmers  have  been  isolated  from  Soviet  de- 
mand while  competing  export  firms  have 
bean  free  to  sell  third  country  grain  to  the 
USSR  through  their  affiliate  organizations. 
Soviet  Imports  of  wheat,  notwithstanding  the 
U.S.  sales  suspension,  will  reach  a  record  of 
16.5  million  metric  tons  (605  Minion  bush- 
els) during  the  July-June  period  of  1980-81, 
37  percent  more  than  the  1979-80  level. 

The  Ineffective  U.S.  sales  suspension  has 
produced  a  rhlft  in  world  grain  trade  pat- 
terns, and  competing  nations  which  have 
been  allowed  to  displace  the  U.S.  In  this  im- 
portant market  are  expanding  their  wheat 
acreage  and  will  strive  to  maintain  their  en- 
larged market  share  In  future  years.  This 
means  that  U.S.  farmers  will  continue  to  be 
disadvantaged  in  world  trade,  unless  they  are 
able  to  regain  access  through  the  renegotia- 
tion or  extension  of  the  1975  US-Sovlet  Grain 
Supply  Agreement  which  expires  on  October 
1,  1981. 

Lifting  the  Carter  Administration  embargo 
is  a  necessary  first  steo  to  restoring  US- 
Sovlet  grain  trade  but  this  promised  action 
win  have  little  value  unless  It  Is  coupled  with 
clearance  of  new  U.S.  wheat  sales  for  ship- 
ment before  October  i  and  Initiatives  to 
continue  the  arrangement  between  the  US 
and  the  USSR  on  grain  sales. 

Currently,  the  lack  of  any  definitive  state- 
ment by  your  administration  regarding  the 
future  of  US-Sovlet  grain  trade  leaves  farm- 
ers with  no  Idea  of  export  sales  prosoects 
Access  to  the  Soviet  market  and  the  pot«n- 
tlf.1  level  of  trade  figure  decisively  into  wheat 
farmer  Income,  and  we  urge  you  to  take 
prompt  action  towards  re-establishing  com- 
mercial grain  sales. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jru  Bilxincton. 

President. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Madam  President   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  a 
Washington  Star  article  dated  March  13 
1981.  authored  by  Reoresentative  Paul 
PiNiLEY.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Embargo   •Peotectiok"   Cotju)  Boost  Fakm 

Subsidies 

(By  PAtn,  Pinolet) 

I  u!!  ^^^  '^'^^  rooms  of  Capitol  Hill,  and  In 
lobbying  offices  throughout  the  city,  one  of 
the  linchpins  of  President  Rea«;8n-s  economic 
proeram  Is  slowly  being  worked  loose  Sur- 
prisingly, presidential  Indecision  is  the  in- 
strument of  Its  undoing. 

.J^^  president's  farm  program,  which  is 
expected  to  call  for  massive  cuts  In  federal 
r^^  subsidies  and  a  greater  emphasis  on 
market  economics  and  self  reliance.  Is  In 
danger.  Instead  of  less  federal  Involvement 
n  the  farm  sector,  we  could  see  more  Mak- 
ing matters  worse,  the  effort  could  be  spear- 
headed by  farm-state  congressmen  from  the 
president  s  own  party. 

Why?  Be'-Buse  the  nresWent-g  for-).rn  pol- 
icy contradicts  his  domestic  policy.  And 
while  some  members  of  his  cabinet  fall  to 
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see  the  contradiction,  it  Is  abundantly  clear 
to  the  many  farmers  who  supported  Repub- 
licans In  1980. 

A  critical  Issue  In  the  1980  farm  vote  was 
the  suspension  of  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  the  campaign.  President  Rea- 
gan said  that  one  of  his  first  acts  to  help 
the  ailing  farm  economy  would  be  to  end  the 
embargo. 

Meanwhile.  Republican  congressmen  and 
senators  who  went  to  the  wall  for  candidate 
Reagan  In  1980  are  being  pushed  to  the  wall 
In  1981  by  President  Reagan.  It  Is  particu- 
larly uncomfortable  for  congressmen  who 
vocally  supported  Mr.  Reagan  prior  to  the 
Republican  convention. 

NOW  it's  bis 
The  Carter  embargo  Is  fast  becoming  the 
Reagan  embargo.  The  president  promised  to 
reduce  government  Involvement  In  agricul- 
ture with  Its  attendant  protections  (and 
costs).  In  exchange  for  more  access  to 
markets. 

Congressmen  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
willing  to  work  for  programs  which  reduce 
government  spending— or  at  least  hold  the 
line  on  It.  But  In  an  economic  segment  like 
agriculture,  where  production  costs  over  the 
past  two  years  have  risen  twice  as  fast  as 
prices  farmers  received,  there  Is  tremendous 
pressure,  given  the  embargo  atmosphere,  to 
maintain  government  programs  which  keep 
people  on  the  farm.  This  Is  done  through 
price-supports,  aggressive  market  develop- 
ment, or  both.  If  you  want  a  market-oriented 
domestic  policy,  you  should  have  a  market- 
oriented  foreign  policy. 

Making  matters  worse,  to  date  the  embargo 
has  done  little  more  than  show  the  Soviets 
that  we're  willing  to  hurt  ourselves  greatly 
In  order  to  hurt  them  a  Uttle.  Damage  to  the 
Soviet  economy  has  been  minimal.  Soviet 
gram  Imports  In  the  year  ending  July  1981 
are  expected  to  total  a  record  34.6  mUllon 
tons,  Soviet  livestock  numbers  on  Jan.  i  of 
this  year  stood  at  near-record  levels. 

While  the  growth  rate  In  livestock  slowed 
to  Its  lowest  level  In  at  least  four  years,  there 
was  no  evidence  of  the  massive  herd  liquida- 
tion predicted  when  the  embargo  originally 
was  Invoked.  In  short,  the  Sovlete  have  man- 
aged the  embargo  well. 

That  doesn't  mean  things  are  rosy  In  the 
USSR.  The  Soviets  harvested  a  poor  crop  In 
1980.  the  second  poor  crop  In  a  row.  Soviet 
livestock  were  slaughtered  at  lighter  weights 
last  year,  resulting  in  a  400.000  ton  (2  6  per 
cent)  decune  In  meat  products.  Milk  pro- 
duction was  down;  however,  poultry  pro- 
duction was  up. 

We  also  should  remember  that  In  1976 
when  Under  Secretary  of  State  Chartes  Rob- 
inson attempted  to  link  U.S.-Sovlet  grain 
sales  to  discotints  on  Soviet  oil  sold  to  the 
US.  Soviet  Foreign  Trade  Minister  Nlkolal- 
chev  responded  that  the  Soviet  people  would 
"starve  to  death"  before  they  succumbed  to 
such  pKJlitlcal  pressure. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  now  issued  a  public 
Invitation  for  a  new  grain  agreement.  The 
longer  Mr.  Reagan  delays,  the  more  domestic 
pressure  will  arise— and  not  lust  from  the 
farmers. 

embargoes  jobs 
Labor  Is  beginning  to  realire  that  Ameri- 
can Jobs  are  being  embargoed,  too.  Thou- 
sands of  man-days  of  work  In  trucking,  stor- 
ing, drying.  bar?lng.  processing  and  shloplng 
grain  are  being  banned  from  the  United 
States. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  now 
Importing  dramatic  quantities  of  proces.sed 
Items — mainly  flour  and  soybean  meal  The 
volume  of  each  category  will  exceed  one  mil- 
lion metric  tons  during  the  current  year 
And  the  processing  represents  an  enormous 
Input  of  labor.  Except  for  the  embargo.  thos« 
Jobs  would  be  mostly  U.S.  Jobs.  Because  of 
the  embargo.  Europeans.  Canadians  and 
Latin  Americans  get  the  work. 


So.  the  issue  for  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion becomes:  What  now?  If  the  president 
falls  to  lift  the  embargo,  farm  state  con- 
gressmen and  senators  will  be  under  heavy 
pressure  to  write  an  "embargo  protection" 
provision  In  the  1981  farm  bUl.  ThU  prob- 
ably would  Uke  the  form  of  substantial  price 
support  Increases.  The  additional  budget 
outlay  could  damage  the  president's  eco- 
nomic program.  It  might  even  wreck  it,  if  it 
provided  the  precedent  for  other  Interests 
to  gain  funding  increases  for  their  pet 
projects. 

On  the  other  hand.  lifting  the  embargo 
would  not  necessarily  result  in  additional 
shipments  of  VS.  grain  to  the  BovleU  during 
the  next  six  months. 

rrVE-TEAE  ackeement 

Under  our  five-year  grain  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  committed  to  sell- 
ing up  to  8  million  tons  of  wheat  and  com 
to  them  each  year,  regardless  of  the  embargo. 
The  Soviets  have  already  purchased  the  8 
mllUon  tons  allowed,  so  if  they  wish  to 
purchase  more,  they  must  consult  with  us. 
These  consultations  could  be  used  to  nego- 
tiate the  conditions  that  would  be  associated 
with  Increased  grain  sales  as  well  as  any 
other  Item  of  mutual  interest. 

Por  this  reason,  ending  the  embargo  would 
give  nothing  to  the  Soviets.  It  would  not 
weaken  the  President's  hand  In  dealing  with 
them. 

In  the  October  1980  Communist  Party 
Plenum.  Soviet  President  Leonid  Brezhnev 
stated  that  improving  the  food  supply  is  the 
first  priority  Is  Improving  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  Soviet  people.  This  would  Imply 
a  willingness  to  negotute.  if  the  process 
could  be  moved  from  the  public  arena  to 
private  consultations.  It  should  be  clear  that 
hard-liners  In  the  Kremlin  will  never  pub- 
llclv  concede  VS.  embargo  pressures. 

That  leaves  U.S.  policy  makers  facing  a 
stalemate  that  is  hurting  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. For  the  president,  the  embargo 
albatross  is  getting  heavier.  He  should  shed 
It  quickly. 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  previously  during  this  debate  com- 
mended the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinskt)  for  introduc- 
ing his  amendment. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  by 
the  Senate  would  go  far  in  depoliticiziug 
the  debate  on  whether  the  embargo  of 
U.S.  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
was  imposed  more  than  a  year  ago  by 
President  Carter  and  renewed  by  him  in 
January  1981  should  be  lifted  or  con- 
tinued. 

Certainly,  of  all  the  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  acticms  taken  by  the 
United  States  to  impress  the  Soviets  with 
the  seriousness  with  which  our  Nation 
regarded  their  breach  of  international 
law  and  world  stability  in  Invading  Af- 
ghanistan, none  was  more  dramatic  than 
the  grain  embargo. 

There  are,  I  am  sure,  many  persons- 
including  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle — who  would  agree  vrith  the  remarks 
President  Reagan  made  in  his  major  ag- 
ricultural address  of  the  1980  campaign. 
In  that  address,  which  was  delivered  on 
September  30.  1981,  at  the  Lounsberry 
farm  in  Nevada,  Iowa,  Mr.  Reagan  stated 
that  the  grain  embargo — and  I  quote  his 
exact  words — 

Has  damaged  the  credibility  of  American 
farmers  as  reliable  suppliers  of  wheat,  of 
com.  of  soybeans— of  all  farm  products]  by 
embargoing  agricultural  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  result  has  been  costly  to  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  Ineffective  In  our  foreign 
poUcy.  I  am  pleased   that  the  VS.  Senate 
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Tot«d  last  Friday  to  shut  off  funds  to  imple- 
ment or  enforce  the  embargo.  This  Senate 
action  was  a  \o;e  of  no  confidence  in  Presi- 
dent Carter's  embargo  policy.  The  canceling 
of  our  grain  contracts  was  Jimmy  Carter  a 
way  of  sending  a  "Message  to  Moscow."  All 
he  succeeded  in  doing  was  hurting  U.S.  farm- 
ers and  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Likewise.  I  am  certain  that  there  are 
many  persons — again  including  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisie — who  would 
disagree  with  Mr.  Reagan's  assessment. 
There  are,  in  fact,  many  western  ex- 
perts who  have  concluded  that  the  ef- 
fects of  the  U.S.  sales  suspension — al- 
though difficult  to  isolate  from  the  So- 
viets' own  agricultural  shortcomings — 
presented  Soviet  planners  with  a  trouble- 
some element,  and  that  the  economic  im- 
pact has  been  more  than  trivial. 

At  his  March  6  press  conierence,  Pres- 
ident Reagan  stated  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  not  reached  a  decision  on 
whether  to  Uft  the  grain  embargo.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
question  the  President  was  asked  and  his 
response  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  at  your  first  press  con- 
ference you  were  asked  about  the  Soviet 
grain  embargo  and  you  said  there  were  really 
on-y  two  options,  either  to  abandon  It  or 
to  broaden  It.  Can  you  tell  us  which  It's 
going  to  be  and.  If  you  haven't  reached  a 
decision  yet,  can  you  tell  us  what  factors 
are  still  at  play  here? 

P.  We  haven't  reached  a  decision.  I  think 
all  of  us  would  like  to  lift  the  embargo.  I 
still  think  that  It  has  been  as  harmful  to 
the  American  farmer  as  It  has  been  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  the  situation  has  changed 
from  the  time  when  It  was  first  installed 
I  was  against  It  at  the  time.  I  didn't  think 
It  should  have  been  used  as  It  was,  that  If 
we  were  going  to  follow  that  road  we  should 
have  gone  across  the  board  and  had  a  kind 
of  quarantine.  We  didn't  but  now  we  have  to 
look  at  the  International  situation  the  way 
It  is  and  see  what  would  be  the  effect,  not 
Just  on  the  use  of  grain,  but  the  whole  ef- 
fect and  what  would  It  say  to  the  world  now 
for  us  to  ]vtst  unilaterally  move. 

We're  hopeful  that  we  can  arrive  at  a 
settlement  and  a  decision  on  this  and  one 
that  will  benefit  our  farmers. 

But  whatever  may  be  one's  views  on 
the  effect  of  the  embargo,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  Senator  Zorinsky's  amend- 
ment is  flexible  and  gives  the  President 
a  number  of  ways  to  resolve  this  im- 
portant issue.  The  amendment  does  not 
in  any  way  force  the  President  to  take 
precipitous  action. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  President 
is  afforded  three  options: 

First,  the  President  could  elect  to  lift 
the  Soviet  grain  embargo  by  April  15, 
1981;  or 

Second,  the  President  could  continue 
the  restrictions  by  certifying  to  Congress 
that  the  continuation  of  such  restrictions 
is  necessary  to  further  significantly  the 
national  security  and  foreign  policy  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  and  will  not 
have  an  undue  adverse  effect  nor  unfairly 
impose  a  discriminatory  burden  on  the 
agricultural  economy  and  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States:  or 

Third,  the  President  could  delay  for  a 
reasonable  time  the  date  of  expiration  of 
the  embargo  by  certifying  to  Congress 
prior  to  April  15,  1981.  that  he  intends  to 
negotiate  a  new  bUateral  grains  agree- 


ment with  the  Soviet  Union  to  replace 
the  agreement  that  expires  September 
30,  1981. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  the  President 
elects  to  lift  the  embargo,  such  lifting 
would  not  automatically  open  up  addi- 
tional soles  of  wheat  and  com  to  the 
Soviets.  Russia  has  already  purchased 
the  8  million  tons  authorized  this  year 
under  the  bilateral  grains  agreement. 
Any  additional  sales  of  wheat  and  corn 
above  the  8  million  tons  would  have  to 
be  negotiated. 

The  second  option  offers  the  President 
the  opportunity  to  continue  the  embargo 
if  he  feels  that  it  is  necessary  for  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  reasons. 
But,  he  would  have  to  first  consider  tho 
effect  of  the  embargo  on  farmers.  He 
would  have  to  certify  to  Congress  that 
continuation  of  the  embargo  would  not 
impose  a  discriminatory  burden  on  farm- 
ers and  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

The  third  option  offers  the  President 
the  opportunity  to  continue  the  embargo 
In  order  to  negotiate  a  new  bilateral 
griirs  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
No  time  limitation  is  set,  and  the  amend- 
ment only  asks  that  the  President  indi- 
cate that  he  inten;ls  to  negotiate  a  new 
bilateral  agreement  to  repl<^ce  the  one 
that  expires  September  30,  1981. 

I  emphasize  again  that  Senator  Zorin- 
sky's amendment  does  not  force  the 
President  to  take  precipitous  action.  The 
amendment  merely  reouires  the  Presi- 
dent to  resolve  the  grain  embargo  issue 
in  a  careful  and  responsible  maimer. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment.* 


RJESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
OR  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

As  in  executive  session,  the  acting 
president  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees  or  held  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 
of  LiOTiel  H.  Olmer  and  G.  Ray  Arnett  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness Tuesday,  March  24. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  ADVERSE  IMPACT  ON 
COMMUNITIES  IN  AREAS  IN 
WHICH  MAJOR  NEW  MILITARY 
FAdLITIES  ARE  CONSTRUCTED— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  39 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 


together  with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Section  803 vb)  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  of  1980  (PL 
96-418)  called  for  "a  thorough  study  of 
the  adverse  impact  on  communities  in 
areas  in  which  major,  new  military  facili- 
ties are  constructed  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  most  effective  and  practicable 
means  of  promptly  mitigating  such 
impact." 

I  am  submitting  herewith  a  prelimi- 
nary report  of  tliis  study  which  is  being 
conducted  by  an  interagency  task  force 
of  the  President's  Economic  Adjustment 
Committee.  Additional  portions  of  the 
study  are  underway,  and  will  be  re- 
fiected  in  a  final  report  which  I  will  for- 
ward to  the  Congress  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable. I  will  defer  offering  any  recom- 
mendations on  organizational  and  budg- 
eting approaches  to  community  impact 
assistance  until  that  time. 

The  study's  initial  findings  suggest  that 
the  near-term  local  economic  benefits  of 
a  major  new  military  base  may  not  be 
EuCBcient  to  offset  the  cost  of  required 
additional  community  facilities  and 
services,  and  that  special  Federal  assist- 
ance to  affected  States  and  localities  may 
sometimes  be  justified.  At  the  same  time. 
States  and  locahties  should  be  expected 
to  meet  their  share  of  commimity  facility 
and  service  costs  in  defense  growth 
areas. 

As  a  general  proposition,  therefore, 
any  special  Federal  community  assist- 
ance should  be  limited  to  the  minimum 
level  required  to  mitigate  the  adverse 
effects  of  extraordinary  growth  directly 
resulting  from  major  new  bases.  In  addi- 
tion, I  would  oppose  any  such  assistance 
taking  the  form  of  Federal  guarantees 
of  State  or  municipal  indebtedness 
where  the  interest  is  not  subject  to  Fed- 
eral income  tax. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  MX 
weapon  system  and  the  East  Coast  Tri- 
dent base.  Section  802  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  contains 
a  wide  range  of  authorities  to  provide 
impact  assistance  for  affected  areas.  If 
additional  legislation  is  required,  I  will 
request  it  at  a  later  date. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  representa- 
tives of  the  States  and  affected  commu- 
nities of  Nevada,  Utah,  Georgia,  and 
Florida  have  participated  fully  in  prep- 
aration of  this  report.  I  am  confident 
that,  working  together,  we  can  meet 
legitimate  State  and  local  concerns 
about  defense  growth  impacts,  while  at 
the  same  time  satisfying  national  secu- 
rity requirements. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  March  23, 1981. 


EXECUITVE   AND   OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-613.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  relating  to  Increasing 
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the  Interest  rates  on  loans  for  water  and 
waste  disposal  and  essential  community  fa- 
cilities; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-614.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  remove  the  2  per- 
cent Interest  rate  for  Insured  loans  under 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-615.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  recover  costs  re- 
lated to  certain  commodity  Inspection  and 
licensing;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiire, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-616.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  relating  to  cost  recov- 
ery for  services  by  the  Federal  Grain  Inspec- 
tion Service;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC3-617.  A  communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  Court's  Judg- 
ment order  in  the  case  of  Caddo  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  et  al.  v.  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EO-618.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  Greneral  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
certain  proposed  rescissions  and  deferrals 
previously  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President:  Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30,  1975;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

EC-619.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  cumula- 
tive report  on  monthly  rescissions  and  de- 
ferrals proposed  by  the  President;  Jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EO-620.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  a  proposed  foreign  military  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-621.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Research, 
Development,  and  Logistics,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  decision 
made  to  convert  an  operation  and  mainte- 
nance function  at  Nellls  Air  Force  Base. 
Nev.,  to  performance  under  contract;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-622.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Research, 
Development,  and  Logistics,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  decision  made 
to  convert  shelf -stocking  and  custodial  serv- 
ices at  Pease  AFB.  N.H.,  to  performance  un- 
der contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC^-623.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and 
Engineering,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
data  to  accompany  a  report  previously  sub- 
mitted (pursuant  to  law)  costs  incurred  on 
negotiated  and  bid  and  proposal  defense  con- 
tracts; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-«24.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Installa- 
tions, Logistics,  and  Financial  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
decision  made  to  convert  laundry  and  dry- 
cleaning  functions  at  Port  Riley,  Kans.,  to 
performance  under  contract:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-626.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Installa- 
tions. Ixjglstlcs.  and  Financial  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
decision  made  to  convert  the  laundry  and 
dry  cleaning  service  at  Fort  Meade,  Md..  to 


performance  by  contract;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-626.  A  communication  from  the  Asslst- 
smt  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Research, 
Development  and  Logistics,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  decision  made 
to  convert  the  family  housing  maintenance 
function  at  Moody  Air  Force  Base.  Ga..  to 
performance  by  contract;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-627.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Installa- 
tions. Logistics,  and  Financial  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
a  study  made  regarding  conversion  of  certain 
in-bouse  functions  to  performance  by  con- 
tract; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

E<>-628.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Research. 
Development,  and  Logistics,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  decision  made  to  convert 
commissary  sbelf-stocklng  and  custodial 
services  at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Mont., 
to  performance  by  contract;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  S;r.ic:s. 

EO-629.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Re- 
serve Affairs,  and  Logistics,  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  selected  reserve 
recruiting  and  retention  incentives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-630.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  requesting  authority  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-631.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Research, 
development,  and  Logistics,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  decision  made 
to  convert  the  range  maintenance  at  OUa 
Bend  Air  Force  Auxiliary  Field,  Ariz.,  io  per- 
formance by  contract;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-632.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Lp.bor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  exemplary  rehabilitation  certifi- 
cates awarded  for  calendar  year  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-633.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re&sarch. 
Development,  and  Logistics,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  decision  made 
to  convert  commissary  shelf-stocking  and 
custodial  services  at  Sejrmour-Johnson  AFB. 
N.C.,  to  performance  by  contract;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-634.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and 
Engineering,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  independent  research  and  devel- 
opment and  bid  and  proposal  costs:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-635.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Research 
Development,  and  Logistics,  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  decision  made 
to  convert  the  ground  maintenance  function 
at  March  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  to  perform- 
ance under  contract:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-636.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  relative  to  furnishing  of 
routine  port  services  to  visiting  naval  ves- 
sels of  friendly  foreign  countries  if  same  are 
provided  reciprocally  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-637.  A  coiiununlcatlon  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"DOD  Participation  In  the  Soace  Transpor- 
tation System;  Status  and  Issues";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-638.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 


"Air  Force  and  Navy  Plana  to  Acquire  Trainer 
Aircraft":  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-639.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man Oa  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  Corporation  on 
the  Change  in  Bank  Control  Act  of  1978:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

BC-640.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  report  of  the  Board  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Change  In  Bank  Control 
Act  of  1978:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-641.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  information 
on  reports  to  be  submitted  to  the  CongresB 
by  the  Department  In  the  next  two  months; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-642.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  with  respect  to  a 
transaction  Involving  United  States  exports 
to  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-643.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Nelghborbocd  Rein- 
vestment Corporation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-644.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Board 
on  the  Board's  functions  with  respect  to 
Section  18(f)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-61S.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
average  number  of  passengers  per  day  and 
the  on-time  performance  of  each  train  oper- 
ated by  the  Corporation  for  the  month  of 
January  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-646.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs  of  the  Na- 
tdonal  Railroad  Pass?ng5r  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
average  number  of  passengers  per  day  and 
the  on-time  performance  of  each  train 
operated  by  the  Corporation  for  November 
1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-647.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs  of  the  Na- 
tions'. Railroad  Pasieng?r  Corpora' !on.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
average  number  of  passengers  per  day  and 
the  on-time  oerformance  of  each  train  oper- 
ated bv  the  Corporation  for  December  1980; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EO-648.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
ta-v  o'  Transnorta'lon.  tron-mlttlng  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Coast  O'lard  for  fiscal  year 
1932.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-619.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-650.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Chairman   of   the   United   States  Con- 
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sumer  Product  Surety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  an  amended 
budget  estimate  for  the  Commission  for  fis- 
cal year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

BC-651.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  transmitting,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  that  a  report  of  the 
Department  on  the  Use  of  Alcohol  In  Fuel 
wUl  be  submitted  on  or  about  May  15,  1981: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nattiral 
Resources. 

EC-652.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  annual  report  on  the  current 
status  or  completion  or  revUion  of  general 
management  plans  for  each  unit  of  the 
Katlonal  Park.  System  for  calendar  year 
1980:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-653.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Report  of  Review 
and  Revision  of  Royalty  Payments  for  Fiscal 
Tears  1979  and  1980  for  Federal  Onshore  and 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  Oil  and  Oas 
Leases":  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and 
Natural    Resources. 

EC-654.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Seriflce,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy 
of  the  Development  and  Management  Plan, 
Legal  Description,  and  Map  for  the  St.  Joe 
River,  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-655.  A  communication  from  the  Seire- 
tary  of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve,  dated  February  16,  1981: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-666.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  an  application  for  repay- 
ment of  excess  gas  royalties  paid  by  the 
PhllUps  Petroleum  Company;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-657.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Pederal  Charges  For 
Irrigation  Projects  Reviewed  Do  Not  Cover 
Costs":  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-658.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Report  to 
Congress  on  Status  of  Emergency  Response 
Planning  for  Nuclear  Power  PlanU:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-659.  A  commtmlcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Conunlsslon. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  clarify 
that  no  prior  public  hearing  Is  required  for 
applications  for  amendment  which  involve 
no  significant  hazards  consideration  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

BC-««0.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  reoort  entitled 
"Action  Needed  To  Resolve  Problem  Of  Out- 
standing Supplemental  Security  Income 
Checks":   to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

BC-661.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
More  Dllleent  Pollowup  Needed  To  Weed 
Out  Ineligible  SSA  Disability  Beneficiaries" 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

BC-662.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmlttlne  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Federal -State 
.^fil"***  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1970  to  eliminate  the  national  tr\<^^T  for 
extended  compensaHon,  change  the  State 
trigger,  to  provide  for  a  ouallfvini'  reoulre- 
ment  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


BC-€fi3.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  'Ireasury,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury's  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing  for  fiscal  year  1980:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

ECSM.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
final  report  of  the  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-66S.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Department  of 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
EC-666.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  request  of  the  Administration 
for  prompt  action  on  two  draft  bills  submit- 
ted on  January  17,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-667.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
International  agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  Into  by  the  United  States  In  the  sixty 
day  period  prior  to  March  12,  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-668.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"U.S.  Assistance  To  Egyptian  Agriculture: 
■  Slow  Progress  After  Five  Years";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-669.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  "1980  Women  In  Developu.ent " 
report;  to  the  ConMnlttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-670.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  ACTION,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  regulations  for  certain  programs 
of  ACTION:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-671.  A  communication  from  the  Em- 
ployee Benefits  and  Risk  Manager.  Office  of 
Joint  Services,  Farm  Credit  Institutions, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
an  amended  retirement  plan  for  Farm  Credit 
Institutions  In  the  Fourth  District;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental   Affairs. 

EC-672.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  follow-up  report  and  recommendations  on 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  VS. 
Naval  Academy  for  September  27,  1978  and 
September  26,  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-673.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  trans- 
mlttlnp.  pursuant  to  law.  a  renort  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-674.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (Administration),  transmlt- 
tlni?.  Dursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  proposed 
amendment  to  a  svstem  of  records  for  Im- 
plementing the  Prlvacv  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-675.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  notice  of  a  pro- 
posed new  svstem  of  recorfis  for  Imolpment- 
In?  the  Prlvacv  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovpmmental  Affairs. 

EC-67a.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Chesapeake  fc  Potomac 
Telephone  Co..  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Co.  for  1980:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-677.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  detailing  the  results  of  an  Investiga- 


tion requested  by  the  Office  of  Special  Coun- 
sel. Merit  Systems  Protection  Board;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-678.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
report  of  the  Corporation  on  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Government  in  the 
Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-679.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-680.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Department 
on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  calendar  year  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-681.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port and  recommendation  concerning  the 
claim  of  Staff  Sergeant  Anne  M.  Fisher, 
United  States  Army  Reserve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-682.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  International  Commu- 
nication Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Agency  on 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1980;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-683.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ting  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  NASA  on  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1980;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-684.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Agency  on  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-685.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft  ol 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  3006A 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide protection  against  personal  liability  to 
the  officers  and  employees  of  certain  de- 
fender organizations  providing  representa- 
tion under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-686.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Office  of  the  Federal  Inspector. 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  enclosures  to 
accompany  the  annual  report  of  the  Office  on 
activities  under  the  FYeedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-687.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, for  the  Information  of  the  Senate, 
notice  that  the  submission  of  the  special  re- 
port on  the  impact  of  the  change  in  the  def- 
inition of  developmental  disabilities  has  been 
delayed:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources. 

EC-688.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mlttinp'.  Dur«uant  to  law.  a  report  on  section 
RTia  o'  •»^'>  Pu'iMc  HPfllth  .<3p"-ire  Art:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-689.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leelslation  to  repeal  the  first  section  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  extend  certain 
cost-of-living  Increases":  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
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EC-690.  A  communioatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  final  regulations — Pell  Grant  Program; 
Revision  In  the  1981-82  Family  Contribution 
Schedules;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-691.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  transmitting,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  notice  of  administration 
support  for  two  drafts  of  proposed  legislation 
submitted  prior  to  January  20.  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
EC-692.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Pefleral  Election  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the 
revised  budget  request  of  the  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1982:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

EC-693.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Better  Guidelines  Could  Reduce  VA's 
Planned  Construction  Of  Costly  Operating 
Rooms":  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

EC-694.  A  communication  from  the  Actln? 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  repKJrt 
on  certain  cases  recommended  for  equitable 
relief;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
EC-695.  A  communlci''on  f'om  'hp  A-^'nt^ 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
entitled  "Report  To  Congress  On  Health  Care 
For  Veterans  In  Puerto  Rico  And  the  Virgin 
Islands";  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

EC-696.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  cumulative 
report  on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals  for 
the  month  of  February  1981;  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30.  1975.  referred  Jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EC-697.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Instal- 
lations and  Housing,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  architect-engineer  con- 
tracts awarded  to  the  10  archltect-eno-inper- 
Ins  firms  recplrlng  the  largest  dollar  total 
of  ron'racts  In  the  r.afe<^-le8  o'  riv|i  wo-vs. 
military  construction,  and  work  for  foreign 
governments  for  fiscal  vear  1980:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-698.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man o'  ♦h->  P?ci->'n'  Hi'"e  T.o->n  Ban'-  Poa-d 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  a 
study  on  moving  the  Pederal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Little  Rock  to  tbe  Dallas  SMSA;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-e99.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  reoort  on  consumer 
activities  of  the  Comntroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing  nrri.  U'-ban  Aflrnlrs 

EC-700.   A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary   of    Transoortatlon,    transmitting    a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
urban  Mass  Transoortatlon  Act  of  1964  to 
provide    authortzatlons    for    aporoprlations 
and  for  ot^er  nurposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
♦,  »      i  *  communication  from  the  Como- 
troller  General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 

^^^^''\  ^"""»"*  t°  'a'^.  a  report  entitled 
Federal  Canital  Budeetlne:  A  Collection  Of 

t^e'^Set.'*"'''""'' •  "^  '*'*  Committee  on 
EC-702.  A  communication  from  the  fsecre- 
twj  of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
p.n  xf!  '"■°°°»«'  legislation  to  amend  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  to  authorize  ad- 
dUlonal  aonrooriaMons  for  the  National  Pall- 
^moSr?^?».  Comoratlon.  and  for  other 
K^  an^-^'  committee  on  Commerce, 
tscience.  and  Transportation. 
EC-703.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 


tary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations lor  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  amend  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-704.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  proposed  amendments  to  the 
previously  submitted  budget  request  of  NASA 
for  fiscal  year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-705.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"The  Federal  Investment  In  Amtrak's  As- 
sets Should  Be  Secured";  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-706.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  to  establish  fees  for  Coast 
Guard  services  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-707.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  proposed 
extension  to  the  deadline  on  the  case  "Docket 
No.  37276  (Sub-No.  1 )  Coal,  Wyoming  to  Red- 
field,  Arkansas"  and  "Docket  No.  37456,  Ark- 
ansas Power  and  Light  Co.,  et  al.,  v.  Burling- 
ton Northern,  Inc.,  et  al.";  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
EC-708.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-709.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  no- 
tices of  meetings  related  to  the  International 
Energy  Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-710.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  study  of  the  effect  of  the  In- 
dustrial Cost  Exclusion  on  the  construction 
grants  program;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC-711.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  >toml: 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Commission,  upon  determination  that 
such  action  is  necessary  in  the  public  In- 
terest, to  issue  an  interim  operating  license 
authorizing  fuel  loading,  low-power  opera- 
tion and  testing  of  a  nuclear  power  reactor 
In  advance  of  the  conduct  of  a  bearing:  to 
the  Committee  on  ESivlronment  and  r>ublic 
Works. 

EC-712.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man and  Directors  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  forty-seventh  an- 
nual report  of  the  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC- "71 3.  A  communlca*'on  f-om  »he  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  repo't  to  estimate  the  costs 
of  construction  of  publicly  owned  wastewater 
treatment  facilities  needed  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  to 
estimate  these  costs  on  a  Etate-by-State 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-714.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"The  Value-Added  Tax— What  Else  Should 


We  Know  About  It?";  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-715.  A  communication  from  the  Preal- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  his  intention  to 
iMue  an  Executive  order  proclaiming  all 
members  of  the  Andean  group  and  of  the 
As  .T'aMon  o'  Srj'h  )^  s'  Alan  Nations 
Shall  be  treated,  respectively,  as  one  country 
for  purposes  of  the  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
BC-7i6.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  chapter  83  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  >nnii4M 
cost-of-living  adjustments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-717.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Inspector  General  of  the  Depcirtment  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  an  investigation 
submitted  to  the  Special  Counsel,  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-718.  A  communication  from  the  Bfayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  Ol  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Self-Govemment  and 
Governmental  Reorganization  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  rate  of  compensation  of  the 
CUv  Adm'r>lstrstr-r:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-719.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (Planning  and 
Management),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Agency  on  the 
disposal  of  foreign  excess  property:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-720.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
transmitting,  oursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  '^nformatlon  Act  for  calendar  year 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-721.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  traiumtttlng.  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  stating  that  NASA  did 
not  grant  any  requests  for  extraordinary  con- 
tractural  adjustment  during  calendar  year ' 
1980:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-T>2  A  communl~ation  'rom  thf  secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urbkn  Deevlopment 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, transmitting,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate,  notice  that  there  will  be  a  delay  In 
the  s'<bmlsslnn  of  the  reoot  re-mr-'tnc'  shelter 
and  basic  living  needs  of  chronically  mental- 
ly III  Individuals,  due  on  January  1,  1981, 
unttl  August  1,  1981;  to  be  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-723.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  reoort  enMtled 
"Low  Prodiictlvltv  In  American  Coal  Mines: 
Causes  and  Cures":  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-724.  A  communication  from  a  member 
of  the  Offl-re  of  T^hnology  Assessment.  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  for  calendar  year  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-725.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proooeed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
Increase  the  rates  of  disability  comoensatlon 
for  disabled  veterans:  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
dependencv  and  Indemnity  comoensatlon  for 
their  surviving  six>uses  and  children;  and  for 
other  nurposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  lifEMORIALS 

The  fo'iow^ne  petit'ons  and  memorials 
were  In'd  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
as  indicated: 
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POM-SO.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
"Senatb   CoNCtmaiNT   Resolution   No.   4034 

"Whereas,  there  has  been  a  decrease  In 
the  amount  of  federal  funds  appropriated  to 
the  states  In  the  form  of  grants;  and 

"Whereas,  federal  regulations  governing 
the  expenditure  of  those  moneys  have  not 
decreased;  and 

"Whereas,  moneys  dispensed  In  the  form 
of  block  grants  would  reduce  federal  regu- 
lations and  allow  the  state  to  decide  how 
federal  grants  can  best  be  utilized  in  state 
programs; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring  therein: 

"That  the  Forty-seventh  Legislative  As- 
sembly urges  the  United  States  Congres.s  to 
appropriate  and  authorize  expenditure  of 
federal  moneys  In  the  form  of  block  grants 
to  the  several  states:  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  North  Dakota  Congressional 
Delegation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 

POM-31.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Bal- 
timore. Maryland,  urging  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration to  strengthen  the  military  power  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-3a.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Cul- 
ver City,  California,  urging  congressional 
support  fOT  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration to  strengthen  the  military  power  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-33.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Bur- 
bank,  California,  urging  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration to  strengthen  the  military  power  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-34.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Ed- 
monds, Washington,  urging  congressional 
support  for  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration to  strengthen  the  military  power 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-35.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Ar- 
leta,  C  Jlfomia.  urging  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration to  strengthen  the  military  power 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-36.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Ar- 
leta,  California,  urging  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration to  strengthen  the  military  power  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

P<»«-37.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  La 
Canada,  California,  urging  congressional 
support  for  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration to  strengthen  the  military  power 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-38.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  San 
Marino,  California,  urging  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration to  strengthen  the  military  power  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-39  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Olen- 
dale,  California,  urging  congressional  support 
for  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
to  strengthen  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

POM-40.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Win- 
chester. Massachusetts,  urging  congressional 
support  for  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration to  strengthen  the  military  nower  of 

aJL^''!'***    *'*'*'•    *o   **»•   committee   on 
Armed  Services. 


POM-41.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Win- 
chester, Massachusetts,  urging  congressional 
support  for  the  efiorts  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration to  strengthen  the  military  power  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-42.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations; 

"A    CONCOERENT  RSSOLtTriON    No.    2 

"Whereas,  the  Governor  of  Utah  and  the 
Utah  Legislature  fully  recognize  the  Impor- 
tance of  international  trade,  and  the  benefits 
accriUng  to  the  state  from  tax  revenues.  Job 
creation  and  general  economic  stimulation 
that  result  from  bilateral  foreign  trade; 

"Whereas,  the  production  of  steel  is  one 
of  Utah's  moet  important  industries,  employ- 
ing some  5,000  men  and  women  at  U.S.  Steel's 
Geneva  Works,  near  Provo,  and  other  fellow 
citizens  at  coal  mines,  ore  mines  and  lime- 
stone quarries  in  the  state; 

"Whereas,  Utah  steelmakers,  management 
and  labor,  have  achieved  a  nation-wide  rep- 
utation for  cooperative  action  and  Innova- 
tion to  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  dis- 
tance to  major  western  markets,  mainly  on 
the  West  Coast,  and  to  ensure  the  future  of 
their  Industry; 

"Whereas,  despite  this  performance,  the 
future  operation  of  Geneva  Works,  one  of 
only  two  Integrated  steel  plants  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  seriously  threatened 
today  by  Imports  of  foreign  steel  which  have 
claimed  in  1980  nearly  40  percent  of  the  total 
steel  market  in  the  13  Western  States; 

"Whereas,  the  Governor  of  Utah  and  the 
Utah  Legislature  have  received  communica- 
tions from  employees,  employers,  an-1  labor 
leaders  of  the  Utah  steel  producing  and  steel 
fabricated  producta  Industry  requesting 
presidential  and  congressional  action  to  con- 
trol the  alarming  Increase  of  low  priced 
foreign  steel  Importa  Into  the  western  mar- 
keting area; 

"Whereas,  many  foreign  producers  are 
owned  or  subsidized  by  their  home  govern- 
ments, which  has  enabled  them  to  sell  their 
products  on  the  West  Coast  for  less  than  the 
cost  to  produce  and  ship  them  to  this  coun- 
try, or  below  the  price  charged  in  their  home 
countries.  In  violation  of  the  nation's  trade 
laws: 

"Whereas,  this  practice,  known  as  dump- 
ing, has  had  a  devastating  impact  on  the 
competitive  position  of  Geneva  Works  and 
other  western  domestic  producers,  resulting 
In  a  loss  of  Jobs,  employment  opportunity, 
mode-nlzatlon  and  growth  potential:   and 

"Whereas,  Utah  steelmakers  seek  no  special 
protectionism  or  special  favors  of  govern- 
ment, but  only  the  opportunity  to  compete 
on  an  equal  footing  In  cost,  quality  and 
service  with  other  producers,  foreign  and 
domestic. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
General  Session  of  the  44th  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  the  Governor  concurring 
therein,  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  new  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration to  take  whatever  actions  may  be 
necessary  to  strengthen  and  enforce  the 
Federal  laws  enacted  to  ensure  fair  competi- 
tion In  the  International  marketing  of  steel 
and  to  prevent  unfair  trade  practices  by 
foreign  steel  producers  In  the  western 
market. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Interna- 
tional Steel  Committee,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  a  member  nation,  be  strongly  urged 
to  deal  forthrlghtly  with  the  Issues  Involved 
to  firmly  establish  fair  trade  among  steel 
producing  nations. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  Utah  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  each  member  of  the  state's 
congressional  delegation,  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 


POM-43.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  IS 

"A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana  calling  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  propose  and  submit  to  the 
States  an  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  that  would  protect  unborn 
children. 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  nullified  the  laws  of  various  states 
concerning  abortion  and  has  Interpreted  the 
United  States  Constitution  in  a  way  that 
permits  the  destruction  of  unborn  human 
life:  and 

"Whereas,  millions  of  abortions  have  been 
performed  In  the  United  States  since  the 
abortion  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  on  January  22,  1973;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  not  to  date  proposed,  subject  to 
ratification,  an  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  that  would  protect 
unborn  children;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Montana  Legislature  en- 
dorses the  concept  of  protecting  unborn 
children,  except  when  an  unborn  child 
threatens  the  life  of  the  mother  or  Is  the 
result  of  rape  or  Incest;  and 

"Whereas,  under  Article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  amendments  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  may  be  proposed 
by  the  Congress  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  consider  It  necessary. 

"Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana : 

"  (1 )  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  hereby  requested  to  propose  and  submit  to 
the  states  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  would  protect 
unborn  children,  except  when  an  unborn 
child  threatens  the  life  of  the  mother  or  Is 
the  result  of  rape  or  Incest. 

"(2)  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  presiding  of- 
ficers of  both  houses  of  the  Legislatures  of 
each  of  the  several  states  in  the  Union,  the 
Speaker  and  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Montana  Con- 
gressional Delegation." 

POM-44.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No    1006 

"Whereas,  the  noble  gesture  of  placing 
flowers  on  the  graves  of  the  war  dead  began 
May  30,  1868:  and 

"Whereas,  the  grand  patriot  General  John 
A.  Logan  called  that  day  "Decoration  Day"  to 
honor  the  heroes  who  fell  in  order  that  the 
Union  would  be  preserved;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Union  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  continued  this  tradition  until  the  torch 
was  passed  to  the  American  Legion  following 
World  War  I;  and 

■Whereas.  May  thirtieth  has  become  known 
as  Poppy  Day  since  the  first  World  War;  and 

"Whereas.  Memorial  Day  now  serves  as  a 
time  to  remember  by  parades,  floral  tributes 
and  lowered  flags  the  brave  citizens  who  gave 
their  lives  in  defense  of  democracy;  and 

"Whereas,  this  observance  took  place  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  May  for  one  hundred 
three  years  before  changing  the  observance 
to  the  last  Monday  In  May: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-sixth 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the  Cbngress 
of  the  United  States  return  the  observance 
of  Memorial  Day  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  May. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  South  Dakota  Con- 
gressional deleeatlon,  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Senate." 
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FOM-4S.  A  resolution  of  the  City  Coimcll 
of  Youngstown.  Ohio,  urging  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
to  retain  the  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  Program  In  support  of  the  distressed 
areas  In  the  City  of  Youngstown;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs.  

REPORTS  OF  CX)MM1TTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  DOMENTCI.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  with  amendments,  and  with 
an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1981.  1982.  and  1983  (with  additional 
and  supplemental  views)    (Rept.  No.  97-28). 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  BILL  S.  682 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  682,  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  on  March  10,  be  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science  and  Transportation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  bv  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  755.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention. 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970 
and  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  Treatment, 
and  Rehabilitation  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  anfl  H)imsn  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  756.  A  bin  to  amend  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  relnstltutlon 
of  the  registration  and  classlflcatlon  of  per- 
sons under  such  act  and  to  reinstate  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  Induct  persons 
involuntarily  Into  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  757.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  medical  and  dental 
care  and  related  benefits  for  reservists  and 
members  of  the  National  Guard  who  con- 
tract a  disease  or  become  111  while  on  duty 
for  30  davs  or  less,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
S.  758.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  medical  and  dental 
care  for  dependents  of  reservists  and  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S.  719,  A  b<ll  to  omend  titles  in.  32,  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  medi- 
cal and  dental  care-  and  related  beneflta  for 
reservists  and  members  of  the  National 
Guard  under  certain  conditions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  760.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Corns  of 
Engineers  to  assume  the  resoonslblllty  for 
maintenance  of  a  flood  control  proiect.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S.  761.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national  pro- 
gram to  encouraee  dam  safety;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


8.  762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  broadcast 
of  the  results  or  projections  of  the  results  of 
an  election  to  choose  the  electors  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  until  all  polling  places  in  the  United 
States  are  closed;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  763.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  'Interior  to  convey,  by  quit- 
claim deed,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  certain  lands  that 
were  withdrawn  or  acquired  for  the  purposes 
of  relocating  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Amer- 
ican Falls  out  of  the  area  flooded  by  the 
American  Falls  Reservoir;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  764.  A  bill  to  provide  for  protection  of 
the  John  Sack  Cabin  Targhee  National  For- 
est in  the  S.^te  of  .daho.  u>  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MOYN.HAN: 
8.  765.  A  blU  to  clarify  the  definition  of 
the  term  "local  furnishing"  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  u>  the  Conunittee  on 
Finance. 

S.  766.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  clarify  when  the  costs  of  main- 
taining an  office  at  home  may  Ije  deducted; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  737.  A  bill  lO  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  provide  that,  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  estate  tax,  amounts  contributed  to 
certain  cemetery  companies  may  be  deducted 
from  the  gross  estate;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  76<).  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  provide  that  certain  research  and 
development  expenditures  will  not  be  taken 
into  account  for  purposes  of  the  "small  is- 
sue exemption"  from  the  Indtistrlal  develop- 
ment bond  rules;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nsince. 

S.  769.  A  bill  to  amend  section  280  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude 
from  the  application  of  such  section  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  an  author  of  a  book  or 
simUar  property  in  the  writing  of  such  book 
or  property;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Tax  Act 
of  1978  with  respect  to  the  manufacturers 
excise  tax  on  buses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  Increase  the  dependent  and 
child  care  credit  and  to  make  it  refundable; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross  In- 
come of  an  employee  the  value  of  public 
transit  passes  provided  by  his  employer,  to 
provide  a  refundable  tax  credit  to  an  em- 
ployer in  an  amount  equal  to  five  percent  of 
the  cost  of  public  transit  passes  provided  by 
such  an  employer  to  his  employee,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  773.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Edwin  8. 
Greble;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hast)   (by  request)  : 
S.  774.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  construction  at  certain  military  installa- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SCHMXTT: 
SJ.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
ana  request  the  President  to  designate  July 
4,    1981,   as   "Honor   Our   Vietnam   Veterans 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM : 
SJ.  Res.   53.   Joint  resolution   to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  September  6,  1981.  as 
"Working  Mothers'  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Nunn. 
Mr.     DUKENBEECES.     Mr.     GOLDWA-m. 

Mr.  Bos'-Hwrrz  and  Mr.  Jepsem)  : 
SJ.    Res.   54.   Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 


tect the  people  of  the  United  States  against 
excessive  governmental  burdens  and  un- 
sound fiscal  and  monetary  policies  by  limit- 
ing total  outlays  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
8.  755.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970  and  the  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

COMPSEHZNSIVI    ALCOHOL   AITD   DtUC    ABUSE 
AKEIfOMEIfTfl   or    1»81 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
dav,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  re- 
authorize both  the  Comprehensive  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention. 
Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Act.  and 
the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment 
and  Rehabilitation  Act.  This  proposal 
calls  for  a  continued  Federal  presence  in 
the  areas  of  alcohol  abuse,  alcoholism 
and  drug  abuse.  A  strong  Federal  pres- 
ence is  appropriate  in  view  of  the  serious 
consequences  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse, 
and  the  negative  impact  of  such  abuse 
on  education,  work  and  interpersonal 
relationships. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
(NIAAA)  and  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  (NIDA)  would  be  main- 
tained as  separate  entities,  and  they 
would  focus  their  resources  on  research, 
training,  national  prevention  and  edu- 
cation activities,  information  collection 
and  dissemination,  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  States,  and  the 
encouragement  of  demonstration  pro- 
grams. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  rec- 
ommended that  Federal  fimding  for  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  health  care  serv- 
ices be  included  in  the  proposed  block 
grant  framework,  out  of  the  belief  that 
maximum  authority  and  flexibility 
should  be  given  to  the  States.  Further- 
more, block  grants  promise  to  reduce  sig- 
nificantly Federal  regulations,  paper- 
work, and  what  many  have  seen  as  un- 
necessary Federal  interference.  Obvi- 
ously, many  details  regarding  the  block 
grant  abroach  remain  to  be  determined, 
and  I  look  forward  to  contributing  to 
this  process.  The  bill  Introduced  today 
does  not.  therefore,  address  the  Issue  of 
block  grants  directly.  The  bill  simply  as- 
sumes a  block  grant  framework  for  the 
bulk  of  the  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment programs. 

The  bill  focuses  current  project  grants 
and  contracts  on  model  and  demonstra- 
tion programs,  and  other  activities  ap- 
propriate for  the  Federal  Government. 
Under  this  new  approach,  funds  could 
no  longer  be  accessed  by  State  govern- 
ments—their fimding  would  come  via  the 
block  grants — ^individual  grantees  could 
receive  awards  for  a  maximum  of  5  years, 
and  no  award  could  cover  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  costs  of  a  given  project  tn 
any  year.  Furthermore,  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  project  funds  would  be  channeled 
to  prevention  activities. 
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Finally,  the  proposal  would  cdlow 
funds  received  from  NIAAA  to  be  used 
for  projects  aimed  at  drug  abuse  as  well 
as  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism.  Simi- 
lar flexibility  is  authorized  for  NIDA 
grants.  In  a  society  where  substance 
abuse  frequently  means  concurrent  abuse 
of  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate that  the  Federal  response  be 
flexible.  Nevertheless,  alcohol  abuse  and 
drug  abuse  have  many  unique  featiu^s, 
and  this  fact  must  not  be  overlooked. 

In  the  case  of  the  Comprehensive  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment  suid  Rehabilitation  Act,  the 
bill  maintains  separate  language  au 
thorlzing  grants  to  States  to  encourage 
passage  and  implementation  of  the  Uni- 
form Alcoholism  and  Intoxication  Act 
which  decriminalizes  public  intoxication 
and  commits  individual  States  to  pro- 
viding a  c(»tinuum  of  care  for  those  af- 
flicted by  the  disease  of  alcoholism.  As 
under  ciurent  law,  a  State  could  receive 
grants  under  this  program  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  6  years.  The  amount  of  individ- 
ual grants  would  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

For  research  aimed  at  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism,  a  single  authorization 
for  the  national  research  centers  and  all 
other  research  activities  Is  provided.  In 
the  case  of  NIDA  research,  the  bill  would 
authorize  projects  aimed  at  developing 
less  addictive  pain  and  medications, 
long-lasting  blocking  agents  for  treat- 
ment of  heroin  addiction,  and  new  de- 
toxification agents  to  ease  the  physical 
effects  of  withdrawal,  as  well  as  investi- 
gations related  to  other  drug  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  has  sched- 
uled hearing>  on  Federal  drug  and  a'cohol 
abuse  programs.  On  March  25  at  9:30 
ajn.  in  room  2228  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  the  subcommittee  will  consider 
those  programs  dealing  with  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism.  On  March  30  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  room  4232  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  the  subcommittee  will 
focus  on  comparable  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams. At  these  hearings,  comments 
regarding  the  proposed  block  grant 
framework  for  the  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
health  care  services  wUl  be  most  wel- 
come. Furthermore,  we  will  be  Inter- 
ested in  views  regarding  what  is  the 
appropriate  Federal  role  in  the  area  of 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  and  how  NIAAA 
and  NIDA  have  been  performing. 

The  legislation  woiJd  reauthorize 
Federal  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams only  through  fiscal  year  1982.  My 
intent  is  to  hold  extensive  oversight 
hearings  in  the  months  ahead  In  order 
to  be  in  a  better  position  to  chart  the 
future  course  for  these  Federal  pro- 
grams. A  1-year  reauthorization  will 
force  us  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  Federal 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  programs  next 
year,  and  I  think  this  is  the  best 
approach  to  take  in  view  of  the  tremen- 
dous changes  brought  about  by  the 
November  elections. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  inserted 
In  the  RicoRD  following  these  remarks 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  768 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive 
Alcohol  and  Dnig  Abuse  Amendments  of 
1981". 

TITLE  I — ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND  ALCO- 
HOLISM PREVENTION,  TREATMENT  AND 
REHABILITATION 

RETEKENCE 

Sec.  101.  Except  as  otherwise  speciScally 
provided,  whenever  In  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  In  terms  of  an 
amendment  to,  or  a  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  AIo(riioll«n  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
RehabUlUtlon  Act  of  1970. 

FIMUINGS    AND   PUKPOSE 

Sec.  102.  SecUon  2  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"nUDINGS   AND   PUBPOSE 

•'Ssc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  are 
serious  national  problems  requiring  a  Fed- 
eral response; 

"(2)  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  Impair 
the  physical  and  psychological  well-being  of 
Individuals,  and  thereby  lead  to  an  unfor- 
tunate waste  of  himian  talent  and  energy; 
and 

"(3)  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  Inter- 
fere with  education,  work,  and  Interpersonal 
relationships,  causing  great  harm  to  families, 
communities,  and  the  Nation. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  a 
Federal  response  to  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism which — 

"  ( 1 )  Is  constructive,  cost-effective  and  well 
coordinated: 

"(2)  reserves  to  the  States  as  much  au- 
thority and  flexibility  as  practicable; 

"(3)  encourages  the  greatest  participation 
by  the  private  sector,  both  financially  and 
otherwise:  and 

"(4)  concentrates  on  carrying  out  func- 
tions  which   are   truly   national   In  scope.". 

ALCOHOL   ABUSE   AND   ALCOHOLISM    AMONG 
GOVERNMENT   AND   OTHER    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  103.  Section  201  (b)  (2)  (B)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "single  State  agencies  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  3P3  of  this  Act" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "t>>e  State 
agencies  resoonslble  for  the  administration 
of  alcohol  abuse  prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  activities". 

TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

Sec  104.  (a)  Section  301  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"te'-hnical  assistance 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  On  the  request  of  any  State, 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Institute. 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  make  available 
technical  assistance  for — 

"  ( 1 )  developing  and  Improving  systems  for 
data  collection: 

"(2)  program  management,  accountabll- 
Itv,  and  ev<«i"aMon: 

"(3>  certification.  S'-'-redltatlon.  o'  llc«»n- 
sure  of  treotment  facilities  and  personnel: 

"(4)  monitoring  comnllance  by  hospitals 
and  other  facilities  with  the  requirements  of 
section  321;  and 

"(6)  eliminating  exclusions  In  health  in- 
surance coverage  offered  in  the  State  which 
are  based  on  alcoholism  or  alcohol  abuse. 

"(b)  Insofar  as  practicable,  technical  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  section  shall 
be  provided  in  a  manner  which  will  improve 


coordination  between  activities  supported 
under  this  Act  and  under  the  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act.". 

(b)   Sections  302  and  303  are  repealed. 

SPECIAL     GRANTS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  310(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30,  1981"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1982". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  310(c) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "The  amount 
of  any  grant  under  this  section  to  any  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary.". 

grants  and  contracts 
Sec.  106.  (a)  The  section  heading  for  sec- 
tion 311  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"crants  and  contracts  for  the  demon- 
stration or  NEW  AND  more  ETTECTIVE  AL- 
COHOL abuse  and  alcoholism  PREVENTION. 
TREATMENT,  AND  REHABILITATION  PRO- 
GRAMS". 

(b)    Section  311(a)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  clause  (1) 
"and  with  particular  emphasis  on  Identi- 
fying new  and  more  effective  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  programs,": 

(2)  by  Inserting  "and"  after  the  comma 
the  last  place  it  appears  In  clause  (2) ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  clauses  (3)  and  (5) 
and  by  redslgnatlng  clause  (4)  as  clause 
(3);  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  comma  and  "and" 
at  the  end  of  clause  (3)  (as  redesignated 
by  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(c)(1)  Section  311(c)(2)(A)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "designated  under 
ssctlon  303  of  this  Act,  If  such  designation 
has  been  made"  In  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "responsible  for  the 
administration  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
Ism  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion activities"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the"  before  "State 
comprehensive  plan"  In  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any":   and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "under  section  303" 
in  the  third  sentence. 

(2)  Section  311(c)(3)   Is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon in  clause  (B) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (C)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  clause  (D). 

(3)  Section  311(c)  (4)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  the 
submission  of  and  give  special  consideration 
to  applications  under  this  section  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  aimed  at  underserved 
populations  such  as  racial  and  ethnic  minor- 
ities, native  Americans,  youth,  the  elderly, 
women,  handicapped  individuals,  and  fam- 
ilies of  alcoholics.". 

(4)  Section  311(c)    Is  further  amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (6) ; 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(5)  (A)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  to  a  State  or  to  any  entity  within  the 
government  of  a  State. 

"(B)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  this  section  for  a  period  in  excess  of 
5  years. 

"(C)  The  amount  of  any  grant  or  contract 
made  under  this  section  may  not  exceed  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such  grant 
or  contract.";  and 

(C)  by  SMldlng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(7)  Nothing  shall  prevent  the  use  of 
funds  provided  under  this  section  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  aimed  at  the  prevention. 
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treatment,  or  rehabilitation   of  drug  abuse 
as  well  as  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism.". 

AUTHORIZATION      OP     APPROPRIATIONS PROJECT 

GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

S«c.  107.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
312(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  "1980,"  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  "and  $20,000,000  lor  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the 
semicolon  the  first  place  It  appears  and  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  a  semicolon  and 
"and  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  at  least  25  percent  of  the  funds 
shall  be  obligated  for  such  grants". 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS — RESEARCH 

Sec.  108.  Section  503  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sections 
501,  502,  and  504  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Section  101(a)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Health  and  Human  Services". 

(b)  Section  103(b)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Health 
and  Human  Services". 

(c)  Section  201(e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Health.  Education,  and  Welfare"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Health  and  Human 
Services". 

(d)  Section  334  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Health.  Education,  and  Welfare"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Health  and  Human  Services". 

TITT  K     ^T — riRUG      arttcv     ptst-vfvttoN. 
TREATMENT,  AND  REHABUJTATION 

REFERENCE 

Sec.  201.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  In  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to.  or  a  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provi- 
sion of  the  Druk  Abuse  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act. 

CONGRESSIONAL   FINDINGS 

Sec.  202.  Section  101  is  amended  to  read 

as  follows: 

"5  101.  Congressional  findings. 

"The  Congress  finds  that — 

"  ( 1 )  drug  abuse  Is  a  serious  national  prob- 
lem requiring  a  Federal  response: 

"(2)  drug  abuse  impairs  the  physical  and 
psychological  well-being  of  individuals,  and 
thereby  leads  to  an  unfortunate  waste  of 
human  talent  and  energy:  and 

"(3)  drug  abuse  interferes  with  education, 
work,  and  interpersonal  relatlonshlns.  caus- 
ing great  harm  to  families,  communities,  and 
the  Nation.". 

declaration  of  policy 

Sec.  203.  Section  102  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  102.  Declaration  of  national  policy. 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  a  Federal 
resDonse  to  drug  abuse  which — 

"(1)  is  constructive,  cost  effective,  and 
well  coordinated: 

"(2)  reserves  to  the  States  as  much  au- 
thority and  flexibility  as  practicable: 

"(3)  encourages  the  greatest  participa- 
tion by  the  private  sector,  both  financially 
and  otherwise:  and 

"(4)  concentrates  on  carrying  out  func- 
tions which  are  truly  national  in  scope.". 


additional  DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION  FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  406(a)  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
in  clause  (2^) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (3)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  clause  (4). 

(b)  The  section  heading  for  section  406  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Health  and  Human  Services". 

(c)  The  item  relating  to  section  406  In  the 
table  of  sections  for  title  iV  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Health 
and  Human  Services". 

FORMULA  GRANTS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  409  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  tab;e  of  sections  for  title  IV  is 
amended  by  striking  cut  the  item  relating 
to  section  409. 

GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  206.   (a)(1)    The  section  heading  for 
section  410  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"{  410.  Grants  and  contracts  for  the  demon- 
stration of  new  and  more  effective 
prevention,    treatment,    and   retia- 
billtation  programs.". 
(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  410  in  the 
table  of  sections  for  title  IV  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"f  410.  Orants  and  contracts  for  the  demon- 
stration of  new  and  more  effective 
prevention,    treatment,   and   reha- 
bUitatlon  programs.". 
(b)(1)    The  first  sentence  of  section  410 
(a)    is  amended   to  read   as   follows:    "The 
Secretary  acting  through  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse,  may  make  grants  to 
and   enter   into   contracts   with   individuals 
and  public  and  private  nonprofit  entities — 

"  ( 1 )  to  provide  training  seminars,  educa- 
tional programs,  and  technical  assistance 
for  the  development,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  of  drug  abuse  prevention,  treat- 
ment,  and   rehabilitation   programs: 

"(2)  to  conduct  demonstration  and  eval- 
uation projects,  with  a  high  priority  on  pre- 
vention and  early  Intervention  projects,  and 
with  particular  emphasis  on  identifying  new 
and  more  effective  drug  abuse  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  programs,  in- 
cluding improved  drug  maintenance  and  de- 
toxification techniques:  and 

"(3)  to  determine  the  cause  of  drug  abuse 
in  a  particular  geographic  area  and  prescribe 
methods  for  dealing  with  drug  abuse  in  such 
area.". 

(2)  Section  410(a)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Furthermore,  nothing  shall  pre- 
vent the  use  of  funds  provided  under  this 
section  for  programs  and  projects  aimed  at 
the  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  as  well 
as  drug  abuse.". 

(c)  Section  410(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tences r  "For  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $20.(X)0.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  Of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  preceding  sentence,  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  funds  shall  be  ob- 
ligated for  grants  and  contracts  for  primary 
prevention  and  Intervention  programs  de- 
signed to  discourage  Individuals,  particularly 
individuals  In  high  risk  populations,  from 
abusing  drugs.". 

(d)(1)  Section  410(c)(1)  is  amended  by 
strlkin-j  out  ",  or  to  State  agencies  over  local 
agencies". 

(2)  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  410 
(c)  (2)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "desig- 
nated or  established  under  section  409"  and 


inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "responsible  for  the 
administration  of  drug  abuse  prevention 
aciJvities". 

(Bl  Ihe  third  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "the"  before  "State 
comprehensive  plan"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "any";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "under  section  409". 
(3)  Section  410(c)  (3)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
in  clause  (B); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (C)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  clause  (D) . 

(e)  Section  412(d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  the 
submission  of  and  give  special  consideration 
to  appUcatlons  under  this  section  to  pro- 
grams and  projects  aimed  at  underserved 
populations  such  as  racial  and  ethnic  minor- 
ities, native  Americans,  youth,  the  elderly, 
women,  handicapped  individuals,  and  fam- 
ilies of  drug  abusers.". 

(f )  Section  410  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(g)  (1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  to  a  State  or  to  any  entity  within  the 
government  of  a  State. 

"(2)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  this  section  for  a  period  in  excess  of 
five  years. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  any  grant  or  contract 
made  under  this  section  may  not  exceed  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  six;h 
grant  or  contract  project.". 

RECORDS    AND    AUDIT 

Sec.  207.  Section  411(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "409  or". 

ENCOURAGEMENT   OF   RESEARCH    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Secticm  503(a)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon in  clause  (3): 

(2)  by  striding  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(5)  drug  prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation.". 

(b)  Section  503(b)  is  amended  by  strlUng 
out  "and"  after  "1978."  and  by  inserting 
after  the  period  a  comma  and  "and  »50.0(X).- 
000  for  the  fliscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982". 

technical  amendmknts 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Section  205  is  amended  by 
sTiklng  out  "Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Health 
and  Human  Services". 

(b)  Section  302  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Health.  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Health  and  Human 
Services". 

(c)(1)  Section  405  is  amended  bv  strik- 
ing out  "Health.  Education,  and  Welfare" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Health  and  Human  Services". 

(2)  The  section  heading  for  section  405  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Health  and  Human  Services". 

(3)  The  item  relating  to  section  405  In  the 
table  of  sections  for  title  rv  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Health 
and  Human  Services". 

(d)  Se-tlon  408'g»  is  amendci  bv  striking 
out  "Health.  Education,  and  Welfare"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Health  and  Human 
Services". 

(e)  Section  601  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Health.  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "Health  and  Human 
Services".* 
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By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 
S.  756.  A  bill  to  amend  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
stitution  of  the  registration  and  classifi- 
cation of  persons  under  such  act  and  to 
reinstate  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  induct  persons  involuntarily  into  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

LSCISLATION  TO  REINSTATE  MILIT&HT  DE.MT 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  reinsti- 
tuting  the  military  draft.  We  need  the 
draft — we  need  it  in  order  to  field  a  credi- 
ble fighting  force,  and  we  need  it  in  order 
to  remain  true  to  the  ideals  which  built 
this  country.  Early  in  the  1970's,  with 
America's  morale  sapped  by  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  we  bought  the  idea 
that  there  was  an  easy  way  for  America 
to  defend  itself  without  personal  sacri- 
fice. Gone  was  the  injunction  of  John  F. 
Kennedy — "Ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you :  Ask  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country."  In  its  stead  was  the  barren 
idea  that  somehow  we  could  painlessly 
provide  for  the  defense  of  freedom.  So 
we  instituted  the  Volunteer  Army,  and 
with  that  problem  moved  beyond  arm's 
length,  we  put  the  whole  defense  problem 
beyond  arm's  length.  Now  America  is 
caught  with  its  defenses  down.  That  Vol- 
unteer Army  which  no  longer  touches 
every  neighborhood  is  forgotten  in  ap- 
propriations, and  the  famihes  of  our 
service  men  and  women  line  up  for  food 
stamps. 

Back  when  we  voted  to  institute  the 
All-Volunteer  Force,  I  warned  that  the 
proposed  army  would  only  institutional- 
ize the  inequities  of  the  draft — inequities 
which  could  have  been  remedied  with 
much  less  dislocation.  Specifically,  the 
poor,  the  black,  and  the  disadvantaged 
who  were  fighting  in  Vietnam  v  ould  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  Volunteer  Force 
This  is  precisely  what  happened.  The  de- 
cision of  1973  insured  that  our  Nation's 
defense  burden  would  rest  with  the  poor, 
the  black,  and  the  disadvantaged  foi 
years  to  come.  And  without  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  representation,  we  had  no  cross- 
section  of  support.  Rather  than  an  equal 
call  on  all,  we  perpetuated  the  rich 
man's  undemocratic  lie:  "We  will  pay  for 

lb. 

The  fact  is  we  can  never  pay  for  it 
We  can  appropriate  to  cure  tne  pa/  de- 
ficiencies, as  we  did  with  the  Nunn- 
Wamer  pay  and  benefits  package,  but 
the  fact  Is  that  was  only  a  halfway 
measure  that  did  not  address  our  loner- 
term  needs.  On  one  end  we  have  the 
equivalent  of  a  military  Job  Corps  where 
our  mercenaries  are  paid  subminimum 
wage  and  as  many  as  100,000  of  them 
qualify  for  welfare.  On  the  other  end  wf 
have  commissioned  officers  who  will 
shortly  be  taking  home  paychecks  larger 
than  those  of  a  U.S.  Senator.  Now  we 

$20,000  m  mcome  from  Federal  taxation 
which  does  noth'n?  to  address  thp  fupri^i-' 
mental  pay  and  incentive  problems  of  the 
All-Volunteer  Force. 

Let  us  look  at  our  real  problem.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1979.  armed  services  re- 

V^K""^.  '^"  ^^""^  °f  requiremente^y 
about  23.000  people.  TTie  Army  missSi  ite 


targets  by  17.000.  The  Marine  Corps  met 
its  objective  only  because  it  accepted  a 
cut  in  authorized  strength.  And  the  Air 
Force,  which  during  the  All-Volunteer 
period  has  enjoyed  more  recruiting  suc- 
cess than  the  other  services,  fell  short 
by  1,500.  There  are  those  who  point  out 
that  in  times  like  today,  with  unemploy- 
ment high  and  the  economy  sluggish,  we 
will  meet  our  manpower  requirements. 
I  say  it  is  a  sad  commentary  when  we 
have  to  bank  on  a  recession  in  the  econ- 
omy to  man  America's  fighting  forces. 
Even  bigger  problems  are  just  around  the 
comer,  for  all  the  demographic  indicators 
warn  that  the  pool  of  17-  to  21-year-o!d 
males — the  largest  grouping  of  potential 
recruits— :s  going  to  fall  off  sharply.  The 
baby  boom  is  history,  and  the  prognosis 
is  for  a  rapidly  shrinking  recruiting  pot. 

In  terms  of  quality,  only  the  Air  Force 
has  held  its  standard  at  least  constant. 
The  quality  of  recent  volunteers  in  the 
other  services  is  a  matter  for  grave  con- 
cern. Fewer  Army  recru  ts  in  recent  years 
have  demonstrated  reading  slcills  above 
the  eighth-grade  level.  And  the  quality 
of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  recruits  is  not 
much  better.  This  is  especially  discon- 
certing because  the  military's  technical 
operations  and  complex  eou  pment  de- 
mand greater  sk'll  and  judgment  of  our 
servicemen.  If  we  fail  to  face  up  to  the 
quality  problem  today,  we  will  depend 
more  and  more  on  less-educated  solders 
to  carry  the  weight  of  our  conventional 
military  force  tomorrow. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  All-Volunteer  ap- 
proach has  been  a  failure.  It  has  failed 
to  provide  the  necessary  number  of 
troops.  It  has  failed  to  provide  a  quality 
defense  force.  We  have  fa'led  to  appro- 
priate for  it.  And  we  have  failed,  as  a 
people,  to  fairly  and  eou'tably  distribute 
the  burden  of  our  national  defense.  Our 
Volimteer  Forces  are  sadlv  unrepresenta- 
tive of  the  society  they  serve.  Almost  one- 
ouarter  of  all  new  recru'ts  are  black — 
double  their  proportion  in  the  por>ula- 
tion.  The  number  of  other  minorities, 
especially  H'spanics,  is  growing.  The  mi- 
nority sold'ers  are  over-repre'^ented  in 
combat  formations  such  as  tank.  artU- 
lerv,  and  infantry  outfits,  raising  the 
specter  of  disproportionate  casualties 
among  m-nor't'es  m  wartime,  ^nd.  more 
than  a  rac'al  orob'em,  it  is  a  class  prob- 
lem. For  even  the  whHe  recruits  are 
drawn  from  the  poorer  and  less-educated 
segments  of  society. 

The  cross  section  approach  of  an 
equitable  draft  solves  th's  problem.  The 
burden  would  be  shared  by  all.  Exemp- 
tions can  and  must  be  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum. Just  prior  to  the  institution  of  the 
All-Volunteer  Force,  and  in  response  to 
the  inequitable  deferment  and  exemp- 
tion standards  wh'rh  had  been  in  place, 
we  tightened  eli^bUUy  standards  and 
greatly  limited  deferments  and  exemp- 
tions. Under  the  ■^ropo'^al  I  am  'ntroduc- 
ine  today,  we  '^ould  obsen-e  those  neces- 
sarv  and  ti«'h*ened  standards.  Spec'fi- 
ca'lv.  deferments  and  exeimtions  wou'd 
^e  limited  to:  First,  persons  on  active 
dutv.  in  the  Reserves,  or  in  advanced 
ROTC  stud":  second,  sunnvm^  sops  or 
^ro^hers  o^  thos«»  Ulled  in  war  or  miss- 
ing-in-act<on:  th*rd.  conscientious  ob- 
jectors and  ministers:  fourth,  professions 


necessary  to  national  health,  like  doc- 
tors; fifth,  judges  of  courts  of  record  and 
elected  officials;  and  sixth,  for  students, 
short-term  postponement  of  their  mili- 
tary obligation.  Those  in  high  school 
could  be  deferred  until  they  graduate,  but 
in  no  case  extending  beyond  age  20.  And 
those  in  college  could  continue  studying 
until  the  end  of  the  semester  or,  if  in 
their  senior  year,  until  the  end  of  that 
school  year.  We  all  share  the  benefits  of 
life  in  America;  imder  my  plan,  we  in- 
sure that  we  all  help  shoulder  the  burden 
of  defending  it. 

Our  military  manpower  is  below  par. 
Our  sincerity  m  meeting  foreign  obliga- 
tions and  our  commitments  to  NATO 
and  to  our  allies  is  seriously  questioned. 
In  fact,  we  are  one  of  the  few  nations  in 
NATO  that  depends  solely  on  volunteers 
as  the  source  of  military  personnel.  Most 
of  NATO's  other  members — excluding 
Canada  and  Great  Britain— have  mili- 
tary conscription  and  theirs  is  an  equal 
call  on  all.  That  equal  call  translates  into 
a  forceful  demonstration  of  national  re- 
solve and  willpower.  America  needs  that. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  be  taken 
seriously  by  our  allies  and  our  adver- 
saries, we  must  have  the  military  where- 
withal to  meet  our  commitments  and 
protect  our  interests.  Th's  mandates 
military  conscription.  And  for  that  rea- 
son. I  introduce  S.  756.  to  provide  for  the 
reinstitution  of  registration  and  classi- 
fication and  to  reinstate  the  authority 
of  the  Pres'dent  to  induct  persons  into 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  direction  of  our  foreign  policv.  the 
power  of  our  newest  weaponry,  and  the 
number  of  dollars  in  the  defense  budget 
are  meaningless  unless  we,  as  a  oeoole, 
are  committed  to  the  task  of  orotecting 
our  Nat'on  and  aiding  our  allies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  be'ng  no  obiectlon.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  756 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Revresentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Connress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
(50  use.  453  Apo  )  Is  amended  bv  Insert- 
ing "(a)"  before  "Except"  at  the  beginning 
of  such  section  and  by  addlne  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  President  shall,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  o'  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
se-.tlon,  begin  the  registration  and  classifi- 
cation of  citizens  and  other  nersons  de- 
scribed in  subsection   (a)   of  this  section.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  17(c)  of  the  Mllltarv  Selec- 
tive Ser'-lce  Act  (50  US  C.  Aop.  467(c))  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "July  1.  1973"  and 
lns°rtlng  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1986", 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
much  as  I  am  tempted  to  resoond  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  on  this 
subject  that  he  has  iust  discussed  this 
morning.  I  shall  exercise  all  mv  restraint 
m  doing  so  and  take  un  one  subiect  at  a 
time.  There  will  be  another  day  in  which 
I  will  ad<1ress  that  subiect.  and  I  think 
the  Serator  nArhans  provided  us  w^th  a 
good  vehicle  unon  which  to  make  a  rather 
significant  national  debate. 
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By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  757.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  Unit«d 
States  Code,  to  authorize  medical  and 
dental  care  and  related  benefits  for  re- 
servists and  members  of  the  National 
Guard  who  contract  a  disease  or  become 
ill  while  on  duty  for  30  days  or  less,  and 
for  other  purposes ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

S.  758.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  medical  and 
dental  care  for  dependents  of  reservists 
and  members  of  the  Nat  onal  Guard  and 
for  other  purposes ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

S.  759.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10,  32,  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
medical  and  dental  care,  and  related 
benefits  for  reservists  and  members  of 
the  National  Guard  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL 
BENEFITS  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GVARD  AND 
RESERVE 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  three  measures  which  I 
have  sponsored  in  previous  Congresses  to 
provide  additional  medical  and  dental 
benefits  to  members  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve.  Previously  th  s  legis- 
lation has  been  combined  into  one  bill; 
however,  I  believe  that  it  will  facilitate 
consideration  of  these  proposals  if  they 
are  separated  so  that  each  may  be  con- 
sidered on  its  own  merits. 

The  first  bill  would  provide  medical 
and  dental  coverage  for  injuries  to  mem- 
bers during  travel  to  or  from  a  required 
training  assembly.  In  the  past  there 
have  been  cases  of  injuries  for  which 
there  should  have  been  compensation 
but  none  was  authorized. 

The  second  bill  would  extend  medical 
and  dental  benefits  under  CHAMPUS  to 
the  survivors  of  guardsmen  and  reserv- 
ists who  are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
during  an  authorized  training  period. 

The  third  bill  would  provide  medical 
and  dental  care  for  reservists  and 
guardsmen  who  become  ill  while  on  duty 
for  30  days  or  less  if  the  illness  is  serv- 
ice cormected.  Current  law  assumes  that 
any  illness  contracted  by  a  member  dur- 
ing such  a  brief  duty  period  must  be 
unrelated  to  service.  This  is  an  erroneous 
assumption  and  my  bill  would  provide 
coverage  when  a  connection  is  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  have 
proposed  would  provide  guardsmen  and 
reservists  with  the  same  benefits  which 
would  be  available  to  military  personnel 
on  active  duty  imder  similar  circum- 
stances. I  believe  that  these  three  bills 
fill  gaps  in  medical  and  dental  cover- 
age for  guardsmen  and  reservists  which 
represent  inequities  in  the  present  sys- 
tem. The  Guard  and  Reserve  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  military  readiness 
posture  and  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  move  to  correct  these  deficiencies 
which  impair  our  ability  to  attract  the 
necessary  personnel  to  service  in  the 
Guard  and  Reserve.* 


By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  760.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  maintenance  of  a  flood  control  proj- 


ect, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

MAINTENANCE    OF    A    FLOOD    CONTBOL    PROJECT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  previously; 
this  bill,  however,  never  became  law  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  full  Congress  to  en- 
act an  omnibus  water  resources  bill. 

The  first  section  of  this  bill  authorizes 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  annual  maintenance  re- 
quirements for  a  project  in  Idaho  known 
as  Heise-Roberts.  This  shift  in  responsi- 
bility is  justified  because  maintenance 
costs  have  risen  far  beyond  the  level  an- 
ticipated, due  to  poor  project  design. 
Quite  simply,  the  corps  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  nature  of  streams  and  erosion 
in  that  area.  The  result  has  been  regular 
damage  to  the  flood  levees,  damage  at  a 
rate  far  greater  than  was  anticipated  by 
local  interests. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  judgment  that  it  is 
legitimate  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  assume  these  costs  over  and  above  the 
costs  anticipated  by  local  interests.  This 
section,  therefore,  requires  that  the  ini- 
tial $25,000,  in  any  year — the  level  an- 
ticipated— shall  be  borne  by  local  inter- 
ests, but  that  the  added  cost  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  the  au- 
thorization for  Lucky  Peak  Dam,  which 
is  located  near  Boise,  Idaho.  This  change 
will  allow  local  interests  to  go  forward 
and  construct  a  hydroelectric  plant  there. 

Lucky  Peak  Dam  was  biiilt  vnth  a 
single  water  outlet.  In  1976,  the  Con- 
gress authorized  the  construction  of  a 
second  outlet  in  order  to  improve  opera- 
tions. That  second  outlet  has  not  been 
built. 

This  section  authorizes  any  local  in- 
terests holding  a  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  permit  to  construct  a 
second  outlet  of  up  to  23  feet  in  diame- 
ter, but  directs  the  corps  to  reimburse 
local  interests  for  what  it  would  have 
paid  to  construct  the  smaller,  author- 
ized outlet.  Thus,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  no  expense  greater  than 
that  envisioned  by  the  1976  law.  But  this 
amendment  enables  the  dam  to  be  op- 
erated far  more  efficiently,  producing 
new  energy  for  the  people  of  Idaho  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

S.  760 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
project  for  flood  control  for  Helse-Roberts. 
Idaho,  approved  In  section  10  of  Public  Law 
81-516,  Is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  proj- 
ect shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Provided.  That  local  interests 
shall  pay  the  initial  $25,000.  in  cash  or  ma- 
terials, of  any  such  costs  expended  in  any 
one  year. 

Sec.  2.  The  project  for  Lucky  Peak  Lake. 
Idaho,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1946  (Public  Law  526-79).  as  modified  bv 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1978  (Public  Law  94-587).  Is  further  modi- 
fied to  provide  for  an  Increase  In  the  diame- 
ter of  the  additional  dam  outlet,  authorized 


by  Public  Law  94-587,  to  twenty-three  feet, 
and  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
sbaU  (1)  authorize  any  entity,  having  the 
necessary  license  from  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  to  construct  such 
outlet  in  accordance  with  the  said  entity's 
plans,  as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  to  use  such  outlet  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity,  (2)  provide  that  all  prop- 
erty rights  in  such  outlet,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  conveyed 
to  and  remain  with  the  United  States,  and 
(3)  reimburse  such  entity  for  an  amount 
equal  to  the  estimated  cost,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as  of  the  time 
of  the  construction  of  the  twenty-three-foot 
outlet  of  the  outlet  authorized  by  Public  Law 
94-587. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  761.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 
program  to  encourage  dam  safety ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

DAM  SAITTT  OT  IMl 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  th&t  was 
p>assed  by  the  Senate  during  the  95th 
Congress,  was  considered  favorably  in 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  during  the  96th  Congress,  but 
has  yet  to  become  law.  This  failure  stem* 
from  the  inability  of  Congress  to  enact 
comprehensive  water  resources  legisla- 
tion since  1976. 

This  bill  authorizes  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  States  in  developing 
and  implementing  dam  safety  programs. 
The  language  is  nearly  identical  to  what 
the  Senate  has  passed  previously. 

Essentially,  this  bill  creates  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sist the  States  in  developing  effective, 
contmuing  dam  safety  programs.  In  re- 
turn, the  States  must  meet  certain  basic 
criteria,  such  as  preconstruction  safety 
reviews  and  inspections  every  2  years. 

I  recoa:nize  that  modest  changes  in  the 
bill  could  prove  heloful.  For  example,  this 
bill  adds  new  sections  9  and  10  to  the  ba- 
sic dam  safety  law.  These  sections  may 
no  longer  be  as  necessary  as  they  were 
at  the  time  of  the  (M^ginal  pas-sage  of 
this  bill  Yet.  a  d'scuss'on  of  dam  Insur- 
ance and  Federal  assistance  in  upgrad- 
in'?  the  safety  of  dams  must  be  a  vital 
compOTient  in  any  discussion  of  this  Is- 
sue. And  I  remain  convinced  that  the 
basic  ctMnponents  of  the  bill  are  sound, 
necessary,  and  essential. 

ThP  i^pri^ral  Government,  through  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  has  recentlv 
inspected  9.000  dams  for  safety.  The 
corps  estimates  that  26  percent  of  these 
dams  are  unsafe  in  varvin?  degrees. 

Much  of  this  cortjs  activity  was  sub- 
contracted to  the  States,  whl'-h  carried 
out  the  work.  But  the  authority  for  this 
program  expires  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  A  need  exists  to  continue  such  a 
program.  This  bill  achieves  that  goal, 
transferring  the  basic  responsibility  to 
the  States. 

It  is  aporooriate  to  transfer  this  re- 
sponsibility to  the  States.  But  it  also  is 
aonropriate  to  provide  Federal  assl<:tance 
to  the  States  in  carrying  out  this  im- 
portant work. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  th's  bill  offers 
a  resDonsible  approach  to  a  difficult 
challenge.  T  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
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8.  781 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public 
Law  92-367  (86  SUt.  506)  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

SBZ   or  DAMS 

(a)  Section  1  Is  amended  by  deletlag  the 
final  sentence. 

SKHT  OF  BNTBT 

(b)  SecUon  3  U  amended  (a)  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  Immediately  after  the  words  "the 
Chief  of  Engineers  shall  carry  out  a  national 
program  of  Inspection  of  dams  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  human  life  and  prOr)eri,y.", 
and  by  striking  the  "and"  after  "Inspection" 
and  striking  the  period  after  "property"  and 
Inserting  the  following:  "and  (5)  dams  lo- 
cated within  a  State  having  an  approved  pro- 
gram under  section  8  of  this  Act."  and  (b) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsections: 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary,  or  his  authorized 
representative,  upon  presenting  appropriate 
credentials  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent 
In  charge  Is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  enter  without  delay  and  at  rea- 
sonable times  any  damslte,  structure,  appur- 
tenance, or  any  work  area,  or  other  area  used 
In  connection  with  operation  of  the  dam; 
and 

"(3)  to  Inspect  and  Investigate  during  reg- 
ular working  hours  and  at  other  reasonable 
times,  and  within  reasonable  limits  and  In 
a  reasonable  manner,  any  such  damslte  and 
all  pertinent  conditions,  structures,  machin- 
ery, apparatus,  devices,  equipment,  and  ma- 
terials therein  or  thereon:  and  to  require  any 
owner,  operator,  agent  or  employee,  or  de- 
signer, contractor  or  builder,  to  provide  In- 
formation regarding  the  design,  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
same;  and  to  have  access  to  any  records, 
blueprints,  plans,  or  other  pertinent  docu- 
ments pertaining  to  the  design,  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  same. 

"(c)  Except  as  to  cases  the  court  considers 
of  greater  Importance,  any  judicial  proceed- 
ings Involving  this  Act  before  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  and  appeals  therefrom. 
take  precedence  on  the  docket  over  all  cases 
and  shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  and  trial 
or  for  argument  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  and  expedited  In  every  way.". 

CONTRACTOR  LIABUJTT 

(c)  Section  6  Is  amended  by  Inserting  a 
new  paragraph  (2)  as  follows,  and  by  reaum- 
berlng  paragraph  (2)   as  paragraph  (3)  : 

"(2)  to  create  any  liability  for  agents  or 
contractors  for  damages  caused  by  such  ac- 
tion or  failure  to  act  In  excess  of  the  amount 
of  the  contract  entered  Into  pursuant  to  the 
Act; ". 

STATE  ASSISTANCE  PSOGBAM8 

(d)  Following  section  6,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

"Sec.  7.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  (hereafter  In 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary'),  $15,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1982,  September  30.  1983,  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  and  September  30,  1985. 
Sums  appropriated  under  this  section  shall 
be  distributed  annually  among  those  States 
on  the  following  basis:  One-third  equally 
among  those  States  that  have  established 
dam  safety  programs  approved  under  the 
terms  of  section  8  of  this  Act.  and  two-thirds 
In  proportion  to  the  number  of  dams  lo- 
cated In  each  State  that  has  an  established 
dam  safety  program  under  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act  to  Che  number  of  dams 
In  all  States  with  such  approved  programs. 
In  no  event  shall  funds  distributed  to  any 
State  under  this  section  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  reasonable  cost  of  implementing  an 
approved  dam  safety  program  In  such  State. 


"Sic.  8(a)  In  order  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  effective 
programs  Lnteaded  to  assure  dam  safety  to 
protect  human  life  and  property,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  assistance  under  the 
terms  of  section  7  of  this  Act  to  any  State 
that  establishes  and  maintains  a  dam  safety 
program  which  is  approved  under  this  sec- 
tion. In  evaluating  a  State's  dam  safety  pro- 
gram, imder  the  terms  of  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  Ohls  section,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine that  such  program  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(1)  a  procedure,  whereby,  prior  to  any 
construction,  the  plans  for  any  dam  will  be 
reviewed  to  provide  reasonable  assurance  of 
the  safety  and  integrity  of  such  dam  over 
Its  intended  life; 

"(2)  a  procedure  to  determine,  during  and 
following  construction  and  prior  to  opera- 
tion of  each  dam  built  in  the  State,  that 
such  dam  has  bee.i  conducted  and  will  be 
operated  in  a  safe  and  reasonable  manner; 

"(3)  a  procedure  to  inspect  every  dam 
within  such  State  at  least  once  every  two 
years; 

"(4)  a  procedure  for  more  detailed  and 
frequent  safety  inspections.  If  warranted; 

"(5)  the  State  has  or  can  be  expected  to 
have  authority  to  require  those  changes  or 
modifications  in  a  dam,  or  its  operation, 
necessary  to  assure  Che  dam's  safety; 

"(6)  the  State  has  or  can  be  expected  to 
develop  a  system  of  emergency  procedures 
that  would  be  utilized  in  the  event  a  dam 
faUs  or  for  which  failure  is  imminent  to- 
gether with  an  identification  for  those  dams 
where  failure  could  be  reasonably  expected 
to  endanger  human  life,  of  the  maximum 
area  that  could  be  Inundated  In  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  such  dam,  as  well  as  iden- 
tification of  those  necessary  public  facilities 
that  would  be  affected  by  such  inundation; 

"(7)  the  State  has  or  can  be  expected  to 
have  the  authority  to  assure  that  any  re- 
pairs or  other  changes  needed  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  any  dam  will  be  under- 
taken by  the  dam's  owner,  or  other  respon- 
sible party;  and 

"(8)  the  State  has  or  can  be  expected  to 
have  authority  and  necessary  funds  to  make 
immediate  repairs  or  other  changes  to,  or 
removal  of,  a  dam  in  order  to  protect  human 
life  and  property,  and  if  the  owner  does  not 
take  action,  to  take  appropriate  action  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

"(b)  Any  program  which  Is  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  approved  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  following  Its  receipt  by  the 
Secretary  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  program  falls  to  reasonably  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  If  the  Secretary  determines  such  a 
program  cannot  be  approved,  he  shall  im- 
mediately notify  such  State  in  writing,  to- 
gether with  his  reasons  and  those  changes 
needed  to  enable  such  plan  to  be  approved. 

"(c)  Utilizing  the  expertise  of  the  Board 
established  under  section  11  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  review  periodically  the  im- 
plementation and  effectiveness  of  approved 
State  dam  safety  programs.  In  the  event  the 
Board  finds  that  a  State  program  under 
this  Act  has  proven  Inadequate  to  reason- 
ably protect  human  life  and  property,  and 
the  Secretary  agrees,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
voke approval  of  such  State  program  and 
withhold  assistance  under  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act  until  such  State  program 
has  been  reapproved. 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  that  owners 
of  dams  will  be  able  to  obtain  liability  in- 
surance at  reasonable  rates,  and  to  protect 
persons  located  downriver  of  dams,  the 
Secretary,  or  the  head  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  provide  to  any  Insurer,  subject  to  con- 
ditions established  by  regulation,  reinsurance 
or  guarantees  of  any  Insurance  provided  to 
the  owner  of  a  dam  to  protect  such  owner 


from  liabilities  Incurred  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  such  dam.  Reinsurance  or  guar- 
antees provided  under  this  section  shall 
reimburse  an  Insurer  for  those  liabilities  in 
excess  of  an  amount  agreed  upon  between 
the  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  and  the 
Insurer. 

"(b)  Any  reinsurance  or  guarantees  pro- 
vided under  this  section  shall  be  available 
only  in  a  State  which  has  an  approved  dam 
safety  program  under  the  terms  of  section  8 
of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Agreements  on  reinsurance  or  guar- 
antees under  this  section  shall  provide  that 
the  failure  of  the  owner  of  any  dam  to  carry 
out  expeditiously  any  modification  or  pro- 
cedure required  by  a  State  under  the  terms 
of  its  dam  safety  program  shall  result  In  the 
cancellation  of  any  reinsurance  or  guar- 
antee provided  by  the  Secretary,  or  bis 
designee. 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

"(e)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
enactment  of  the  Dam  Safety  Act  of  1980, 
the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
xiry  shall  report  Jointly  to  the  Congress  with 
an  analysis  of  the  effects  of  this  section, 
together  with  any  recommendations  for  a 
more  comprehensive  dam  safety  Insurance 
program  to  assure  the  availability  of  Insur- 
ance to  owners  of  dams  Inspected  under  a 
State  program  approval  under  section  8  of 
this  Act,  in  an  effort  to  lessen  or  eliminate 
the  need  for  any  disaster  assistance  In  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  such  a  dam. 

"Sec.  10.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated and  remain  available  the  sum  of 
920.000,000  to  be  placed  in  a  revolving  fund 
by  the  Secretary,  such  funds  to  be  available 
for  loans,  on  terms  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary, to  any  owner  for  any  dam  required 
to  make  repairs,  to  replace,  or  to  make  other 
safety  Improvements  In  such  dam  under  any 
safety  program  approved  under  section  8  of 
this  Act.  if  such  owner  can  demonstrate  to 
the  Secretary  that  other  funds  are  not  rea- 
sonably available,  and  such  owner  agrees  to 
repay  such  fiinds  and  at  a  rate  of  Interest 
on  terms  agreed  to  with  the  Secretary. 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
established  a  Federal  Dam  Safety  Review 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Board'), 
which  shall  be  responsible  for  reviewing  the 
procedures  and  standards  utilized  in  the 
design  and  safety  analysis  of  dams  con- 
structed and  operated  under  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  monitor  State  imple- 
mentation of  this  Act.  The  Board  Is  author- 
ized to  hire  necessary  staff  and  shall  review 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  the  plans  and 
specifications  on  all  dams  specifically  author- 
ized by  Congress  prior  to  initiation  of  con- 
struction of  such  dam,  and  file  an  advisory 
report  on  the  safety  of  such  dam  with  the 
appropriate  agency,  the  appropriate  State, 
and  the  Congress.  The  Board  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  expertise  of  other  agencies  of 
the  United  States  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  necessary  studies  to  carry  out  the 
requirements  for  this  section.  There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Board 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers selected  for  their  expertise  In  dam  safe- 
ty, including  one  representative  each  from 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, plus  five  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  for  periods  of  five  years,  on  a 
rotating  basis,  who  are  not  employees  of  the 
United  States.  At  least  two  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  employees  of  the  States  hav- 
ing an  approved  program  under  section  8  of 
this  Act.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall 
be  selected  from  among  those  members  who 
are  not  employees  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  13.  The  bead  of  any  agency  of  the 
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United  States  that  owns  or  operates  a  dam, 
or  proposes  to  construct  a  dam  in  any  State, 
shall,  when  requested  by  such  State,  consult 
fully  with  such  State  on  the  design  and 
safety  of  such  dam  and  allow  officials  of  such 
State  to  participate  with  officials  of  such 
agency  in  all  safety  inspections  of  such  dam. 

"Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  State  that  has  or  Intends  to 
develop  a  dam  safety  program  under  section 
8  of  this  Act,  provide  training  for  State  dam 
safety  inspyectors.  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  tl,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  and  $500,000  during  each  of  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1983,  September 
30.  1984,  and  September  30.  1985. 

"Sec.  14.  Ihe  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
shall  undertake  a  program  of  research  in 
order  to  develop  Improved  techniques  and 
equipment  for  rapid  and  effective  dam  in- 
spection, together  with  devices  for  the  con- 
tinued monitoring  of  dams  for  safety  pur- 
poses. The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  State 
participation  in  such  research  and  periodi- 
cally advise  all  States  of  the  results  of  such 
research.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  $1,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30.  1982.  September  30.  1983.  September  30. 
1984.  and  September  30.  1985. 

"Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
maintain  and  periodically  publish  updated 
Information  on  the  inventory  of  dams  au- 
thorized in  section  5  of  this  Act.". 

REPORTING  OF  DAM  SAFETY 

Sec.  2.  Any  report  that  is  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
acting  under  Public  Law  83-566.  as  amended, 
which  proposes  construction  of  a  water  im- 
poundment facility,  shall  include  Informa- 
tion on  the  possibility  of  failure  of  such 
facility  due  to  geologic  or  design  factors,  the 
potential  Imp.ict  of  the  failure  of  such  facil- 
ity, and  information  on  the  design  features 
that  would  prevent,  lessen,  or  mitigate  such. 

SHORT  TnXE 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  known  as  the 
"Dam  Safety  Act  of  1981". 


ByMr.  McCLURE: 
S.  762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the 
broadcast  of  the  results  or  projections  of 
the  results  of  an  election  to  choose  the 
electors  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  until  all  poll- 
ing places  in  the  United  States  are 
closed;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

ELECTION  BROADCAST  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
day  Congress  reconvened  after  the  gen- 
eral election  in  November,  I  introduced 
the  Election  Broadcast  Reform  Act  of 
1980.  which  would  prohibit  the  broadcast 
of  results  or  the  projection  of  results  of 
Presidential  elections  until  all  the  polls 
across  the  Nation  are  closed.  Like  so 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  had  Just  re- 
turned to  Washington  from  having 
spent  the  election  period  in  my  home 
State;  and  while  the  memories  of  elec- 
tion nidht  were  still  fre^h  in  onr  minds. 
I  wanted  to  focus  attention  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  major  broadcast  net- 
works had  covered  the  election  results 
and    particularly    their    unduly    early 


determination  and  announcement  of  the 
winners.  The  subject  is  one  about  which 
I  had  felt  strongly  for  some  time,  but  my 
own  experience  In  voting  in  Idaho  under- 
scoreu  for  me  the  need  to  do  something 
about  it. 

My  wife  and  I  left  our  home  in  McCall, 
Idaho,  by  car  on  the  afternoon  of  No- 
vember 7  to  drive  the  relatively  short  dis- 
tance to  Payette,  where  we  have  tradi- 
tionally voted,  to  cast  our  ballots.  By  the 
time  we  arrived  in  Payette,  about  5:30  in 
the  afternoon,  the  networks  had  already 
determined  the  election  was  decided  and 
President  Carter  was  ready  to  concede 
defeat. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  and  am  absolutely  delighted 
with  the  results  of  the  election.  I  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  a  strong  sup- 
porter and  admirer  of  President  Reagan, 
and  my  friendship  and  admiration  for 
Vice  President  Bush  go  back  many  years. 
But  I  am  also  concerned,  as  I  know  they 
are,  that  the  right  of  every  American 
citizen  to  cast  a  ballot  assured  that  his 
or  her  vote  makes  a  difference,  is  impor- 
tant, and  is  worth  making  the  effort  for, 
is  protected.  I  believe  people  should  be 
free  to  make  a  choice  based  on  their  own 
convictions  and  judgment  without  the 
undue  influence  of  what  the  networks 
say  is  going  to  be  the  result. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  reduce 
voter  turnout  or  to  discourage  participa- 
tion in  the  election  process  than  to  al- 
low this  practice  to  continue.  Voter  turn- 
out was  only  approximately  53  percent 
this  year,  the  lowest  figure  since  1948. 
The  State  of  California,  in  the  Pacific 
time  zone,  was  expecting  voter  partic- 
ipation of  85  percent  this  year,  but  a 
full  13  percent  fewer  voters  showed  up  at 
the  polls.  People  in  my  State,  which  in 
the  northern  part  is  3  hours  behind  the 
east  coast,  are  angry.  I  would  venture  to 
say  the  same  is  true  in  other  Western 
States. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
recently  passed  a  joint  memorial  calling 
on  Congress  to  take  action  to  address  this 
situaticxi. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  to  vote  in  a 
free  society  is  so  very  precious  and  im- 
portant. Our  elections  are  so  much  more 
than  media  events  or  mere  television 
specials.  I  can  see  no  reason  or  justifica- 
tion that  the  election  results  must  be 
known  instantaneously  across  the  land. 
Really  the  greatest  advantage  I  see  is  to 
the  network  ratings.  I  believe  the  right  to 
vote  is  more  important. 

Since  the  day  I  introduced  my  bill  last 
November,  I  have  received  many  letters 
about  it  from  virtually  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  those  letters  were  written  from 
citizens  in  support  of  my  proposal. 
Naturally  the  bill  has  caused  a  good  deal 
of  interest  and  cwicem  among  those  in 
the  broadcast  field.  I  expected  that 
would  be  the  case  and  I  have  welcomed 
their  comments.  An  especially  interest- 
ing article  by  Mr.  Elmer  W.  Lower  ap- 
peared in  the  January  17  issue  of  TV 
Guide.  It  is  well  worth  reading,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
siaa  of  my  remarks. 


I  am.  of  course,  well  aware  that  my 
proposal  is  cwie  of  several  which  have 
been  suggested  to  address  the  problem 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  but  I  still  believe 
it  presents  the  most  complete  solutirai. 
There  has  been  some  discussion  that  the 
way  to  address  this  situation  is  to  pro- 
vide that  the  polls  remain  open  during 
the  s&me  period  of  time  across  the  coun- 
try. But  In  my  judgment,  this  proposal 
is  bound  to  lead  to  inconvenience  in  (me 
part  of  the  country  or  another,  and 
would  in  fact  result  in  even  smaller  votw 
turnouts.  People  naturally  want  to  vote 
during  the  time  before  or  after  work. 
Why  should  the  time  of  voting  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  be  adjusted  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  broadcast  media? 
Does  it  not  make  more  sense  that  the 
media  adjust  its  programing  for  the 
needs  of  those  voters  and  the  good  of  the 
country?  It  would  be  well  if  the  net- 
works would  take  this  step  on  their  own 
initiative,  but  quite  franldy,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect that  to  happen. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  to  in  ef- 
fect seal  all  ballot  boxes,  or  to  prohibit 
disclosure  (rf  voting  results  by  electicm 
officials  imtil  a  specific  time  across  the 
country.  Perhaps  that  step  should  be 
takoi  to  discourage  voting  irregularities 
anyway,  but  it  would  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  network  projections  which  are 
based  in  large  part  on  surveys  of  voters 
as  they  leave  the  polls. 

My  esteemed  colleague  and  friend  from 
California.  Senator  Hatakawa  has  intro- 
duced a  series  of  bills  which  address  the 
problem  trom  several  different  ap- 
proaches, and  I  certainly  compliment 
and  support  his  efforts  in  this  regard.  I 
am  very  i;Aeased  that  some  attention  is 
being  focused  on  the  problem  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 
I  shall  encourage  our  chairman  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  subject  at  som-  r^int 
during  the  year.  It  was  never  my  inten- 
tion to  be  unalterably  tied  to  the  specific 
terms  of  my  own  bill,  but  rather  to  en- 
courage Congress  to  look  at  the  situation 
with  some  care. 

But  I  also  still  believe  the  matter 
should  be  looked  at  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  being  a  broadcast  problem  as  well 
as  a  Federal  election  law  problem.  I  am 
accordingly  reintroducing  my  bill  which 
amends  the  Communications  Act  to  pro- 
hibit the  broadcast  of  results  or  projec- 
tions of  the  results  of  Presidential  elec- 
tions imtil  all  the  polls  are  closed.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  Commerce  Committee 
will  also  consider  b(4ding  hearings  on 
the  subject. 

I  recognize  ttiat  the  approach  I  pro- 
pose touches  on  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  freedom  of  the  press  and  free- 
dom of  speech,  but  I  believe  the  proposal 
would  pass  constitutional  muster.  It  has 
been  concluded  through  a  long  series  of 
decisions  that  these  rights  are  not 
absolute,  and  my  proposal  does  not  go  so 
far  as  to  prohibit  speech  or  nubUcation 
altogether  but  rather  delajre  it  a  matter 
of  hours.  It  entails  a  reasonable  manner 
of  achieving  a  lustiflable  purpose  with  a 
minimum  infringement  on  the  rights  In 
question.  I.  of  course,  recognize  that  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  is  in  need  of  some 
perfecting.  It  does  not.  for  example,  ad- 
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dress  the  question  of  Senate  and  House 
races,  nor  does  it  anticipate  all  possible 
loopholes.  But  it  does  focus  our  attention 
on  the  problem. 

Something  must  be  done,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  difficult  as  it  seems.  We  must  re- 
enfranchise  that  significant  portion  of 
our  population  living  and  voting  in  the 
later  time  zones. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill,  an  article,  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  Idaho  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  ar- 
ticle, and  joint  resolution  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  763 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  pari  1 
of  title  in  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  use.  301-330)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Section  331.  PiioHiBmoK  Against  Bboadcast 
or  PREsmcNTiAL  EucnoN 
RxsiTLTS  Until  Polxs  Ake 
Closed 

On  any  day  In  which  an  election  Is  held 
to  select  electors  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  no  station 
licensee  shall  broadcast,  or  permit  the  broad- 
cast of  the  results  of  or  any  projections  of 
the  results  of  such  e'ectlon  prior  to  the  offi- 
cial closing  of  all  polling  places  (other  than 
those  places  where  only  absentee  ballots  may 
be  cast)  at  which  votes  may  be  cast  In  such 
election.  Any  station  licensee  which  violates 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more   than   tlO.OOO." 

Inauguration  Dat  :  Yotr'LL  See  It  Aix 
(By  Elmer  W.  Lower) 

Those  comments  were  only  three  of  the 
hundreds  provoked  by  NBC  News  when  on 
Election  Night  It  declared  Ronald  W.  Reagan 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States  at 
8:15  P.M..  Eastern  Time.  West  Coast  and 
Rocky  Mountain  voters — also  those  In  Alaska 
and  Hawaii — still  had  from  one  to  three 
hours  In  which  to  cast  their  balloU.  Many 
believed  at  that  moment  that  they  had  lost 
their   votes. 

The  arguments  are  certain  to  continue. 
Legislation  has  already  been  Introduced.  The 
questions  that  have  arisen  are  not  easily 
answered. 

How  do  the  networks  make  projections? 
What  did  NBC  News  do  that  ABC  News  and 
CBS  News  did  not? 

What  effect  do  early  projections  have  on 
Western  voters  who  haven't  yet  cast  ballots? 
Are  projections  based  on  key  precincts  ac- 
curate? What  about  those  based  on  inter- 
views with  voters  as  they  leave  the  polls? 

Should  Congress  establish  a  uniform  poU- 
cloelng  time  for  all  precincts  In  the  50  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia?  Or  Is  there 
some  other  solution? 

Since  the  early  19608  the  three  commercial 
television  networks  have  projected  the  re- 
sults of  voting  In  each  state — for  President, 
senator  and  governor — by  using  a  small 
sample  of  precincts  that  reflects  the  state's 
voting  behavior.  For  example.  ABC's  66  key 
precincts  In  Missouri  have  mirrored  how  the 
state's  4050  precincts  vote. 

The  projections  have  usually  been  accu- 
rate. In  1976.  the  networks  made  only  two 
Incorrect  calls  all  year;  their  records  during 
the  1980  primaries  were  perfect,  but  they  did 
make  several  Incorrect  projections  on  Nov.  4. 

In  1980,  all  networks  used  extensive  Inter- 
views outside  selected  polling  places  In  an 
effort  to  tell  their  viewers  why  voters  voted 
aa   they  did.   But  NBC  News  carried  these 


exit  interviews  one  step  further.  It  used 
them  to  make  its  projections  of  the  results 
In  each  state,  In  some  cases,  reportedly, 
without  waiting  for  the  key  precincts  and 
the  raw  vote  tabulated  by  the  cooperative 
News  Election  Service. 

This  enabled  NBC  to  project  that  Reagan 
would  win  Ohio's  26  electoral  votes  at  7:31 
P.M.,  one  brief  minute  after  polls  had  closed, 
and  to  do  the  same  in  Missouri  (with  12  elec- 
toral votes)  at  8:02.  Other  projections  were 
made  so  quickly  that  soon  NBC  anchorman 
John  Chancellor  announced — at  8:16 — that 
Reagan  would  be  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States,  having  been  projected  to  win 
more  than  the  required  270  electoral  votes. 

NBC  News  trumpeted  Its  victory  In  full- 
page  newspaper  advertisements,  and  Les 
Crystal,  senior  executive  producer  for  elec- 
tion coverage,  argued:  "If  tonight  Isn't  proof 
that  exit  polls  are  useful,  I  don't  know  what 
Is."  NBC  conceded  that  it  had  decided  some 
states  on  exit  polls  alone,  not  waiting  for 
the  actual  tabulation  from  key  precincts. 

ABC  and  CBS.  both  fielding  exit  Inter- 
viewers at  some  400  precincts,  had  similar  In- 
formation, but  delayed  their  projections  un- 
tu  they  received  the  actual  vote  tallies  from 
their  key  precincts.  ABC  called  Reagan  the 
winner  at  9:52  P.M.  and  CBS  at  10:32. 

So  v/bat's  wrong  with  being  the  first  to 
tell  American  television  viewers  who  their 
next  President  will  be?  The  problem  Is  that 
It  may  Interfere  with  voting  In  nine  West- 
ern states,  not  only  In  the  Presidential  race, 
but  also  In  lesser — but  still  Important— <on- 
tests  at  the  bottom  of  the  ballot.  Those 
states  v/ere  still  balloting  when  NBC  an- 
nounced that  It  was  all  over. 

"Nobody  goes  to  the  ball  game  In  the 
ninth  Umlng  when  the  score  Is  100  to  0," 
remarked  Truman  Campbell,  California  Re- 
pubUcan  chairman.  Both  he  and  Clinton 
RelUy,  a  California  Democratic  campaign  di- 
rector, felt  that  NBC's  early  call  and  Presi- 
dent Carter's  unusually  early  concession  had 
turned  voters  from  the  polls  and  caused 
both  parties  to  lose  Congressional  and  state 
assembly  races.  A  final  CBS  News-New  York 
time  post-election  poll  reported  that  10  per 
cent  of  those  who  didn't  vote  In  the  West 
said  they  didn't  because  they  had  heard 
either  network  projections  or  Mr.  Carter's 
concession. 

"What  does  exit  polling  do  to  further  the 
democratic  election  process?"  asked  RelUy, 
arguing  that  laws  should  be  passed  to  keep 
Interviewers  at  least  500  feet  away  from  the 
polls. 

Other  critics  question  the  accuracy  of  exit 
Interviews.  In  a  Reagan  landslide  they  were 
right  on  the  money.  But  are  they.  In  a  close 
election?  Do  voters  tell  the  truth  as  they 
leave  the  polls?  Do  the  Interviews  represent 
a  true  cross  section? 

Reagan's  landslide  was  not  the  first  In  the 
television  era.  Elsenhower  won  big  and  early 
In  1952  and  19^6,  Lyndon  Johnson  was  an 
early  vlctrr  In  1964,  and  so  was  Richard  M. 
Nixon  In  1972.  After  the  networks'  early  pro- 
jections of  Johnson's  1964  landslide  victory 
over  Sen.  Barry  M.  Goldwater.  remedial  legis- 
lation was  introduced  in  Congress,  but  It 
died  In  committee. 

So  what  are  the  solutions  for  the  1980s 
and  beyond?  Here  are  some  of  the  proposals 
that  have  been  made: 

That  uniform  ooll-c'oslng  hours  be  estab- 
lished, so  that  all  the  178.000  precincts  In  the 
50  states  a"d  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
close  sim"ltaneously.  Then  network  projec- 
tions, however  speedy,  would  no  longer  have 
any  effect  on  voting  In  the  West. 

That  a  law  be  passed  requiring  that  news 
Interviewers  be  kept  at  least  600  feet  from 
polls.  There  is  some  doubt  that  such  a  law 
wou'd  be  constltuticnal.  but  those  who  favor 
it  contend  that  if  party  workers  can  be  kept 
from  electioneering  too  cloa«  to  the  polls. 


news  interviewers  can  be  required  to  keep 
at  least  a  600-foot  distance.  This  would  make 
It  easier  for  voters  to  avoid  being  Interviewed 
if  they  wijihed. 

That  voting  results  in  states  that  have 
finished  voting  early  be  withheld,  and  be 
released  to  news  organizations  only  after  all 
polls  have  closed. 

That  Electl..n  Day  be  shifted  from  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In  November 
to  the  first  weekend  in  November.  In  an 
effort  to  produce  a  larger  turnout:  and 
couple  this  with  a  uniform  poll-closing  time. 

That  split-day  voting  be  established  In 
the  Western  states.  Polls  would  open  on  the 
first  Monday  night  of  November  to  accom- 
modate persons  who  vote  after  work,  and 
then  open  again  on  Tuesday.  Polls  would 
close  at  6  P.M.  Tuesday,  Pacific  Time,  to 
synchronize  with  9  P.M.  In  the  East.  All  polls 
In   every   state  would   close  simultaneously. 

Congress  can  take  a  big  step  in  solving 
the  problem  In  its  next  session.  It  can  estab- 
lish uniform  poll-closing  hours  everywhere. 
That    Is    the    simplest    immediate    solution. 

But  even  that  would  not  restrain  news 
organizations — notably  those  of  the  big  tele- 
vision networks — from  Interviewing  voters  as 
they  left  the  polls  and  making  projections 
based  on  those  results.  As  one  Midwestern 
newspaper  remarked,  NBC  "could  have  called 
the  election  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  if 
it  had  been  brazen  enough." 

A  law  restricting  the  rights  of  reporters 
outside  polling  places  might  raise  First 
Amendment  objections  and  be  bad  public 
policy.  Instead  of  legislation,  the  answer 
might  be  an  act  of  network-news  statesman- 
ship: voluntary  self-restraint.  The  networks 
could  abandon  the  mad  race  to  be  first  Just 
to  boast  of  It  in  full-page  advertisements;  let 
the  voters  everywhere  cast  their  ballots  with- 
out outside  influence. 

What  form  should  voluntary  restraint  take? 
At  the  very  least,  all  news  organizations 
should  withhold  projections  In  states  having 
staggered  poll-closing  hours  until  all  the 
states'  precincts  have  completed  voting. 
(Thirteen  states  still  have  such  staggered 
hours.) 

All  news  organizations  should  agree  not  to 
use  exit-interview  polls  as  the  sole  basis  for 
projections.  They  should  use  them  only  for 
developing  demographic  information  at)out 
voting  patterns. 

If  any  news  organization  Insisted  on  using 
exit  Interviews  for  projections.  It  should 
frankly  reveal  the  precise  data  on  which  it 
based  Its  predictions.  An  anchorperson  might 
say.  for  example: 

"XYZ  News  projects  that  Candidate  A  will 
win  Missouri's  12  electoral  votes.  As  the  Mis- 
souri polls  closed  only  60  seconds  ago,  we  do 
not  yet  have  actual  vote  tallies.  We  base  our 
projection  on  how  300  MlEsourl  voters  said 
they  voted  during  interviews  as  they  left  the 
polls."  The  public  could  then  decide  whether 
to  believe  the  XYZ  News  data. 

If  Congress  established  uniform  poll-clos- 
ing hours  and  If  news  organizations  ceased 
making  projections  based  on  exit  interviews, 
there  could  be  no  poessible  interference  any- 
where with  the  voting  process.  But  If  voting 
hours  remain  the  same,  the  problems  will 
continue — even  without  projections. 

The  News  Election  Service  tabulates  the 
raw  vote  so  swiftly  that  a  Presidential  win- 
ner In  a  landslide  year  is  almost  certain  to 
be  known  by  8:30  P.M..  Eastern  Time,  an 
hour  at  which  seven  to  nine  Western  states 
are  still  balloting.  And  we  have  had  five 
such  races  in  the  eight  Preeidentlal  elections 
of  the  television  era. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  neither 
leelslatlon  nor  voUmtary  restraint  will  work. 
The  solution  will  come,  they  sav,  when  some 
news  organization  gets  badly  burned  using 
exit-Interview  polls.   What  worked  for  NBC 
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News  in  the  Reagan  landslide  could  lead  to 
disaster  in  a  close  race. 

As  Idaho's  Sen.  James  McClure  says,  "Our 
elections  are  much  more  Important  than  a 
media  event  or  a  mere  television  spectac- 
ular." 

Iw  THE  Senate.  Senate  Joint  Memobiai. 
No.  101  BT  State  Ajtaibs  Committee 
A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Senate 
and  Hoxise  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  In  Congress  Assembled,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Congressional  Delegation  Rep- 
resenting the  State  of  Idaho  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States 
We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and  the 
House    of   Representatives   of   the   State   of 
Idaho  assembled  In  the  First  Regular  Session 
of    the    Forty-sixth    Idaho    Legislature,    do 
hereby  respectfully  represent  that : 

Whereas,  the  outcome  of  the  recent  elec- 
tion for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  was  predicted  early  In  the  eve- 
ning of  November  4,  1980.  by  the  national 
broadcast  media,  before  the  polls  closed  in 
Idaho  and  other  western  states;  and 

Whereas,  the  broadcast  media  based  their 
predictions  on  election  returns  released  by 
election  officials  of  eastern  and  mldwestern 
states  after  the  polls  closed  in  those  states: 
and 

Whereas,  there  Is  strong  evidence  that  the 
predictions  discouraged  many  citizens  In  the 
western  states  from  voting  and  thus  affected 
the  outcome  of  many  important  and  close 
state  and  local  Issues  and  contests;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  need  for  national  legis- 
lation that  will  lessen  the  Imnact  of  election 
returns  from  eastern  and  mldwestern  states 
on  voters  In  the  western  states  and  that  will 
recognize  and  respect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  media  to  report  the  news. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  bv  the  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Regular  Session  of  the 
Forty-sixth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
therein,  that  we  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  studv  and  consider  seriously 
the  effect  the  release  of  election  returns  from 
eastern  and  mldwestern  states  has  on  voting 
in  the  western  states. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  we  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation that  win  minimize  the  impact  of  elec- 
tion returns  from  eastern  and  mldwestern 
states  but  will  not  discourage  any  citizen 
from  exercising  one  of  the  most  precious 
rights  of  an  American :  the  right  to  vote. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be.  and  she  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this  Me- 
morial to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Congress,  and  the  honorable  congressional 
delegation  representing  the  State  of  Idaho 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

S.  763.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey, 
by  quitclaim  deed,  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
certain  lands  th^t  were  withdrawn  or 
acQuired  for  the  purposes  of  relocating  a 
portion  of  the  city  of  American  Falls 
out  of  the  area  flooded  bv  the  American 
Falls  Reservo'r:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  N-itural  Resources. 

S.  764.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orotect'on 
of  the  John  Sack  Cabin  Tarshee  Na- 
tional Forct  in  the  State  of  Idflho:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 
legislation  relating  to  cfrtain  public  lands 

DT    ZDARO 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  two  biUs  the  96th  Con- 


gress began  to  consider.  By  the  end  of 
the  se^s*on  both  had  passed  the  Senate. 
Time  was  the  limiting  factor  in  the  House 
consideration  of  these  bills.  I  hope  that 
the  early  introduction  this  year  will  en- 
able both  the  Senate  and  House  to  con- 
sider and  vote  favorably  on  these  bills. 
The  first  is  a  bill  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
transfer  to  the  city  of  American  Palls, 
Idaho,  title  to  its  citv  parks.  Title  which 
has  been  mistakenly  retained  by  the 
Federal  Government  since  1925.  When 
the  original  American  Falls  Dam  was 
constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  1925,  the  old  city  of  American 
Falls  was  moved  from  its  low  lying  loca- 
tion behind  the  new  dam.  The  new  city, 
which  was  platted  on  land  purchased 
from  private  owners,  included  a  num- 
ber of  citv  parks. 

The  city  has  developed  the  parks  and 
has  used  them  over  the  years  without 
knowing  they  continued  to  be  owned  by 
the  Government.  American  Falls  resi- 
dents have  paid  taxes  to  maintain  the 
parks  for  the  past  55  years,  and  the  parks 
have  been  treated  as  city  property. 

A  recent  search  turned  up  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  apparently 
owns  the  city  golf  course,  the  central 
city  square,  and  several  other  smaller 
parks.  Rather  than  having  to  lease  the 
parks  from  the  Government,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  suggested  to  the  city 
ofiQcials  that  legislation  giving  title  to 
the  city  would  be  the  way  to  solve  the 
problem. 

I  am  accordingly  introducing  this 
measure  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  I 
see  no  reason  that  it  should  be  contro- 
versial; it  involves  only  a  small  amount 
of  land  which  has  in  any  case  been 
treated  as  city  property  for  some  t'me. 
The  Bureau  of  Rec'amation  has  helped 
to  draft  the  language  I  am  introducing: 
and  has  no  objection  to  its  adoption. 
Correction  of  this  oversight  is  long  over- 
due. 

The  second  bill  I  am  reintroducing 
provides  for  the  protection  of  a  un'oue 
structure  located  in  the  Targhee  Nation- 
al Forest  m  Idaho.  Known  as  the  -lohnny 
Sack  Cabin,  this  structure  pnd  surround- 
ing smaller  structures  have  b«»come 
something  of  a  local  h'storic  landmark. 
Con«!tructed  about  1932.  the  cab'n  is 
nestled  in  the  trees  overlooking  Big 
Springs,  a  natural  springs  emitting 
warm.  geothermaUy  heated  water  year 
round.  The  setting  of  the  cabin,  the 
water  wheel  nearby,  and  the  sor'ngs 
combine  to  provide  a  rare  esthet'c  beantv 
wh'ch  has  been  enjoyed  by  cotmtless 
thousands  over  the  vears.  Countless 
artists  and  photogranhers  have  repro- 
duced the  scene  many  times  since  1832. 

The  esthet'c  beauty  of  the  area,  in- 
cluding the  cabin,  is  not  the  onlv  reason 
for  seeking  its  nreservat'on.  however. 
The  original  bu'lder  and  owr^er  of  this 
cabm  Johnny  Sack,  was  himself  a  unique 
individual. 

A  German  immigrant.  Johnnv  Sack 
stood  onlv  4  feet  11  'nch'^s  tall.  Over  the 
years,  following  his  settlement  in  the 
area  around  1931,  Johnny  Sack  con- 
structed the  main  cabin  and  later  the 
various  other  structures  nearby,  includ- 
ing a  wnfor-powered  pumphouse,  built 
around  1940. 


Legend  has  It  that  Johnny  Sack  lived 
primarly  off  the  land  and  during  the 
summer,  held  a  variety  of  odd  jobs  Dur- 
ing tiie  winter,  he  occuo'ed  himself  with 
miking  improvement  on  the  cabin  and 
constructing  furniture.  Pertiaps  the 
cabin  is  most  unioue  for  it6  interior 
woodwork,  whifh  is  of  verv  h'gii  quality 
characterized  by  an  interesting  and  at- 
tractive planed-bark  finish.  It  remains 
today  in  excellent  condition.  Much  of 
the  original  furnishings  were  also  built 
by  Sack,  utilizing  the  same  bark  finish- 
ing technique.  The  workmanship  ex- 
hibits considerable  skill,  imaginatioii. 
and  attention  to  detail. 

While  many  have  seen  the  cabin  from 
the  outside,  generally  from  a  parking 
area  located  across  Big  Springs,  rela- 
tively few  have  seen  the  magnificent  in- 
terior of  the  structure.  It  has  been  the 
intent  to  open  the  inside  of  the  cabin  for 
public  use.  Since  I  first  introduced  th'.s 
bill  in  1979,  the  John  Sack  Cabin  has 
been  registered  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places.  Also,  interested  local 
residents  have  established  the  Island 
Park  Interpretative  Association  to  main- 
tain and  operate  the  cabin.  The  asso- 
ciation has  successfully  raised  the  fimds 
needed  to  maintain  the  cabin  and  has 
more  importantly,  raised  the  interest  and 
commitment  of  many  people  to  carry  on 
with  the  cabin's  operation. 

Specifically  this  bill  does  nothing  more 
than  require  the  Forest  Service  to  pre- 
serve and  maintain  the  Johnny  Sack 
Cabin  and  associated  structures  in  their 
present  form.  It  also  requires  the  Forest 
Service  to  consult  local  interest  organiza- 
tion, such  as  the  Island  Park  Interpre- 
tative Associaticm.  concerning  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  the  cabin  and 
immediate  area;  and  in  fact,  allows  the 
Forest  Service  to  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  for  the  management  and  pro- 
tection of  the  area  for  the  public  use. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  bill  are 
still  needed,  and  are  noncontroversial.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
both  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  mv  remarks. 

"ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko,  as 

follows: 

8.   763 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Boiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  th« 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  herebv  authorized 
and  directed  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  to 
the  city  of  American  Palls.  Idaho,  without 
cost,  the  foUowlig  real  oroperty  located  with- 
in or  adiacent  to  the  city  limits  of  said  city  of 
American  Falls,  reserving  all  right-of-way 
and  oil  and  gas  of  In  land  to  the  United 
States: 

(a.)  The  area  Identified  as  the  Campbell 
Stebbtns  Park,  containing  approximately  41.5 
acres.  Including  the  nark  area  located  be- 
tween the  Oregon  TraU  Highway  and  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  RaUroad.  and  the  *re» 
Identified  as  a  Public  Square,  containing 
aooroxlmately  8.8  acres,  all  as  shown  on  the 
official  plat  of  the  Reclamation  Addition  to 
the  city  of  American  Palls  approved  Octo- 
ber 18,  1923.  and  recorded  In  the  county  of 
Power.  Idaho,  as  Instrument  No.  32042. 

(b)  Block  44  of  the  original  townsite  of 
American  Palls;  containing  approximately  3.3 
acres. 

(c)  A  tract  of  land  containing  11.7  acres, 
more  or  less,  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
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southwest  quarter  of  section  21.  township  7 
touth,  r»ng«  31  east,  Boise  meridian; 

thence  south  45  degrees  16  minutes  east, 
a  distance  of  1,870.3  feet,  more  or  less,  to 
the  southeast  comer  of  said  southwest 
quarter. 

thence  north  58  degrees  38  minutes  west, 
a  distance  of  96.3  feet; 

thence  north  66  degrees  17  minutes  west, 
a  distance  of  1.339.2  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a 
point  on  the  west  section  line  of  said  section 
21,  said  point  being  548.2  feet  north  of  the 
southwest  comer  of  said  section; 

thence  north  along  the  west  section  line 
a  distance  of  770.5  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  said  section  21,  the  point  of  berlnnlng. 
(d)  A  tract  of  land  containing  8.79  acres 
more  or  less  In  the  south  half  of  the  south- 
west quarter,  section  28.  township  7  south, 
range  31  east,  Boise  meridian,  Idaho,  and 
more  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  comer  of  said 
section  28; 

thence  north  44  degrees  and  38  minutes 
east.  1.868.6  feet  to  the  16/17  comer  of  said 
section; 

thence  east  along  the  north  boundary  of 
the  southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter  of 
said  section  28.  367.2  feet  to  a  point; 
thence  south  324  9  feet  to  a  point; 
thence  north  89  degrees  and  59  minutes 
west.  92.8  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  49  degrees  and  23  minutes 
west,  361.9  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  78  degrees  and  34  minutes 
west,  708  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  26  degrees  and  56  minutes 
west,  333.7  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  61  degrees  and  51  minutes 
west,  271.6  feet  to  a  i>olnt; 

thence  south  43  degrees  and  29  minutes 
west.  280.3  feet  to  a  point  on  the  south 
boundary  of  said  section  28; 

thence  south  89  degrees  and  59  minutes 
west  along  the  south  boundary  of  said  sec- 
tion 28,  34.9  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
(e)  A  tract  of  land  containing  8.0  acres, 
more  or  less,  located  In  the  west  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter,  section  28,  township  7 
south,  range  31  east,  Boise  meridian.  Idaho, 
and  more  partlctilarly  described  as  follows: 
Beginning  at  the  southwest  comer  of  sec- 
tion 28; 

thence  north  44  degrees  38  minutes  east, 
a  distance  of  1.8866  feet  to  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter,  of  section  28; 

thence  north  a  distance  of  1.320  feet  to 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  northwest  quar- 
ter southwest  quarter  of  section  28; 

thence  west,  a  distance  of  30  feet  to  a 
point  on  the  east  edge  of  Hlllcrest  Avenue; 
thence  southwesterly  along  a  curve  on  the 
side  of  Hlllcrest  Avenue  a  distance  of  2.955 
feet  to  a  point  on  line  between  sections  28 
and  29; 

thence  south  65.0  feet  to  the  southwest 
comer  of  section  28,  the  place  of  beginning. 
Such  property  shall  be  conveyed  subject  to 
the  reservation  of  rights-of-way  for  ditches, 
canal*,  and  pipelines  constmcted  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  and  to  other 
existing  rights-of-way  of  record.  The  con- 
veyance of  such  property  shall  contain  a  res- 
ervation to  the  United  States  of  all  oil  and 
gas  in  the  land,  together  with  the  right  to 
prospect  for.  mine,  and  remove  the  same 
under  such  regulation  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  prescribe. 

S.  764 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conqress  a».temb'ed,  TTiat  for  the 
ptirpoM  of  providing  for  the  public 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  John  Sack 
Cabin.  Targhee  National  Ptorest.  SUte  of 
Idaho,  and  to  protect  and  preserve  such  cabin 
as  a  unique  example  of  craftsmanship,  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  consultation  with 
the  Island  Park  Interpretive  Association  and 
other  Interested  organizations,  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  protection  and  maintenance 
of  the  John  Sack  Cabin  and  associated  struc- 
tures. In  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  law.  to  enter  into  a 
cooperative  agreement  with,  or  to  issue  a  spe- 
cial use  permit  to,  an  appropriate  person  or 
organization  pursuant  to  which  such  person 
or  organization  shall  provide  such  protection 
and  maintenance. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  765.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  definition 
of  the  term  "local  furnishing"  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of   1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

LZCISLATION     TO     CLABIFT     THE     DEnNTTION     OF 
"UJCAL   PTJKNISHING"    IN    THE   TAX    CODE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
bill  would  let  New  York  City  tap  the  gas 
that  is  produced  by  decomposing  gar- 
bage, have  private  companies  supply  it 
to  city  residents,  and  finance  the  en- 
deavor with  tax-exempt  "industrial  de- 
velopment bonds."  Any  other  city  can 
do  this  now.  New  York  City  cannot  be- 
cause of  its  unusual  political  structure — 
it  has  five  boroughs. 

I  introduced  the  same  bill  last  year. 
It  was  S.  2660  then.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  held  a  hearing  on  it  on 
June  24,  but  there  was  no  other  action. 

As  a  general  rule,  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  are  taxable,  not  tax  exempt. 
However,  section  103(b)(4)(E)  of  the 
Federal  tax  code  makes  an  exception  for 
bonds  that  are  used  to  finance  "facili- 
ties for  the  local  furnishing  of  electric 
energy  or  gas."  The  interest  an  investor 
earns  on  such  bonds  is  not  taxed. 

The  question  is  what  is  a  facility  for 
the  "local  furnish  ng"?  Section  103  was 
placed  in  the  code  in  1968.  But  nowhere 
in  the  committee  reports,  in  the  tran- 
script of  the  floor  debate,  or  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  conferees  is  the  term  "local 
furnishing"  defined. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  takes  the 
position  that  the  facility  must  serve  an 
area  no  larger  than  two  contiguous  coun- 
ties. According  to  its  regulations — 

(t)he  term  "faclMties  for  the  local  fur- 
nishing" .  means  property  which  ...  Is 
part  of  a  system  providing  service  ...  In 
one  or  more  communities  or  municipalities, 
but  In  no  event  more  than  two  contiguous 
counties   (or  a  political  equivalent). 

But  the  service  area  may  be  one  city 
and  one  contiguous  county  where  the  city 
is  an  independent  entity,  like  Baltimore, 
Md.: 

For  purposes  of  this  subdivision,  a  city 
which  Is  not  within,  or  does  not  consist  of. 
one  or  more  counties  (or  a  political  equiva- 
lent) shall  be  treated  as  a  county. 

In  1978.  Congress  added  a  new  sen- 
tence to  the  code.  In  effect,  the  new  sen- 
tence defines  local  furnishing  as  either 
two  contiguous  counties  or  one  city  and 
one  contiguous  county,  whether  the  city 
is  an  independent  entity,  like  Baltimore, 
or  not.  But  the  statutory  definition  ap- 
plies only  to  facilit'es  for  the  furnishing 
of  electricity.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  extend  it  to  gas. 

Under  the  present  rules.  Mr.  President. 
every  city,  except  New  York,  can  build 


a  facility  to  supply  gas  to  its  residents, 
and  finance  it  with  tax-exem.-t  ".nuus- 
trial  development  bonds."  Every  city,  ex- 
cept New  York,  is  either  a  municipality 
within  a  county,  or  an  independent  unit. 
New  York  is  disqualified  because  it  has 
five  boroughs,  or  "counties." 

The  present  rules  make  a  mockery  of 
the  word  "local."  It  is  a  "local  furnish- 
ing," for  example,  to  supply  gas  to  Jack- 
sonville (766  square  miles)  or  to  Okla- 
homa City  (636  square  miles) .  but  not  to 
New  York  City  (300  square  miles) ,  a  city 
much  smaller  in  geographic  size. 

I  submit  that  local  jurisdiction  should 
be  treated  the  same,  whatever  their  po- 
litical arrangements. 

In  addition,  the  term  "local  furnish- 
ing" should  have  the  same  meaning  for 
plants  that  generate  electricity  and  for 
ones  that  produce  gas.  The  phrase  is 
used  once,  in  one  sentence,  as  an  adjec- 
tive for  both. 

The  Treasury  Department  supported 
the  electricity  amendment  in  1978.  after 
agreeing  that  furnishing  power  to  a  city 
and  one  contiguous  county  is  sufficiently 
"local"  that  whatever  bonds  are  Lssued 
should  be  tax  exempt.  As  Don  Lubick. 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Tax  Policy, 
wrote  me  at  the  time — 

(s)lnce  a  city  is  a  single  governmental 
unit,  even  if  It  embra:es  more  than  one 
county,  the  requisite  local  character  of  the 
furnishing  is  a>  much  met  by  the  standard 
you  propose  as  by  the  current  two-county 
standard.  For  reasons  of  consistency  In  the 
treatment  of  local  Jurisdictions  for  purposes 
of  the  "locil  furnishing"  test,  we  therefore 
support  your  amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  Treasury  will  look 
favorably  on  a  second,  similar  amend- 
ment to  cover  facilities  that  produce 
gas.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

S.  765 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled 

Section  1.  103(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  projects  for  which 
tax-exempt  "Industrial  development  bonds" 
may  be  Issued)  Is  amended  by  inserting  the 
words  "or  gas"  between  "energy"  and  "from" 
m  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (4). 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  obligations  issued  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  766.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  clarify  when  the  costs 
of  maintaining  an  office  at  home  may  be 
deducted;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
legislation  relating  to  tax  deductions  for 
maintaining  an  office  at  homf 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  bills  I  am  introducing  today  would 
clarify  when  a  taxpayer  may  deduct  the 
cost  of  maintaining  an  office  at  home. 

I  believe  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
is  misinterpreting  the  law. 

At  present,  a  taxpayer's  expenses  are 
deductible  only  if  his  office  at  home  is 
used  exclusively  and  on  a  regular  basis 
as  the  taxpayer's  "principal  place  of  busi- 
ness." TTie  law  on  this  subject  is  at 
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section  280A  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  There  are  other  requirements,  as 
well.  But  what  I  am  most  concerned 
about  is  the  rule  that  the  office  must 
be  the  taxpayer's  "principal  place  of 
business." 

It  is  not  clear  what  that  means.  For 
instance,  where  is  the  principal  place 
of  business  of  a  university  professor  who 
has  an  office  on  campus  for  teaching, 
and  an  office  at  home  for  private 
consulting? 

The  IRS  says  that  it  is  the  office  on 
campus,  if  teaching  is  how  the  profes- 
sor earns  most  of  his  income.  The  IRS 
looks  for  the  principal  place  of  the  tax- 
payer's principal  business.  According  to 
it— 

A  taxpayer  may  have  only  one  principal 
place  of  business  regardless  of  the  number 
of  business  activities  in  which  the  taxpayer 
Is  engaged.  When  a  taxpayer  engages  In 
business  activities  at  more  than  one  loca- 
tion, It  Is  necessary  to  determine  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  the  taxpayer's  overall  business 
activity. 

I  am  reading  from  proposed  regula- 
tions that  the  IRS  issued  on  August  7. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  what  Congress 
intended.  Rather,  I  beUeve  we  felt  that  a 
taxpayer  would  have  a  principal  place  of 
business  for  each  trade  or  business  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  I  am  using  the 
phrase  "trade  or  business"  as  it  is  used 
in  Code  section  162. 

My  bill,  therefore,  would  rewrite  the 
statute  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
ambiguity  or  room  for  misunderstand- 
ing. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  I  think 
my  interpretation  of  the  law  is  correct. 
First,  it  is  consistent  with  what  Congress 
was  trying  to  accomplish.  Congress  en- 
acted section  280A  because  it  wanted  to 
provide  a  set  of  definitive  rules  to  guide 
taxpayers  on  the  deductibility  of  their 
home  office  exoenses.  The  law  at  the  time 
was  unclear.  The  IRS  understood  the  ex- 
isting statute  to  mean  one  thing  and  the 
tax  court  understood  it  to  mean  another. 

Congress  also  had  as  its  aim  keeping 
the  tax  deduction  from  beine  abused.  De- 
ductions were  being  claimed  by  individu- 
als whose  only  business  use  of  the  home 
was  to  work  occasionally  at  the  kitchen 
table  or  in  the  den.  What  these  people 
were  writing  off.  however,  were  some  of 
their  living  expenses  and  not  business  ex- 
penses, since  their  rent,  their  prot>erty 
taxes,  and  their  eas  and  electricity  bills 
were  no  higher  because  of  the  occasional 
work  being  done  at  home  than  they  would 
have  been  otherwise.  There  was  no  incre- 
mental business  expense. 

In  section  280A.  Congress  soelled  out 
what  elements  must  be  present  before 
one  can  sav  with  certainty  that  a  busi- 
ness use  of  the  home  has  produced  an  in- 
cremental expense. 

This  was  done  orimarlly  by  reqir'rlng 
that  the  home  office  be  used  exclusively 
and  on  a  regular  bas's  for  business.  If  a 
room  is  used  exclusively  for  business, 
there  can  be  no  diseu'sing  living  exoenses 
as  business  costs.  If  the  room  also  is  used 
on  a  regular  bas^s  for  business,  one  soiar- 
antees  that  no  taxoaver  will  be  able  to 
claim  a  tax  deduction  for  an  empty  room 
merely  by  taking  his  work  there  once  or 
twice. 


Nothing  much  is  gained  by  insisting,  in 
addition,  that  the  room  serve  as  the  tax- 
payer's principal  place  of  business.  It 
does  help  to  insure,  however,  that  the 
business  use  is  significant,  which  it  is  if 
the  home  office  is  the  base  for  a  trade  or 
business. 

Another  reason  why  I  think  Congress 
meant  "principal  place  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness" is  that  the  Joint  Tax  Committee 
staff  suggested  that  as  the  standard  in  a 
pamphlet  it  prepared  for  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  1975. 

The  pamphlet  spoke  of  the  need  to 
limit  taxpayers  with  offices  at  home  t» 
deductions  for  incremental  business  ex- 
p)enses.  It  added  that — 

In  the  case  of  certain  buslneas  uses  of  the 
home.  It  18  more  readily  demonstrated  that 
Incremental  costs  are  Incurred  by  reason  of 
the  business  use,  e.g.,  where  a  portion  of  the 
home  is  exclusively  vised  as  a  shop  or  busi- 
ness office  in  actively  conducting  a  trade  or 
business. 

The  standard  proposed  was  a  trade  or 
business.  It  was  not,  as  the  IRS  has  sug- 
gested, the  principal  place  of  the  tax- 
payer's overall  business  activity. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  tax  court  has  said 
the  IRS  is  wrong.  Judge  Tannewald. 
writing  for  the  court  in  the  Curphey  v. 
Commissioner,  73  T.C.  61  (1980).  said 
thems— 

•  •  •  approach  of  requiring  that  the  home 
office  be  the  principal  place  at  which  the  tax- 
payer's principal  business  Is  conducted  would 
disallow  otherwise  allowable  deducUons  In 
connection  vrith  the  use  of  a  home  office 
which  Is  a  principal  place  of  business.  We  do 
not  believe  that  (Congress  intended  6uch  a 
result. 

According  to  the  judge,  what  Congress 
wanted  was  for  the  IRS  to  inquire— 
whether,  with  respect  to  a  particular  busi- 
ness conducted  by  a  taxpayer,  his  home  office 
was  his  principal  place  for  conducting  that 
business. 

My  bill  would  rewrite  secti«i  280A  to 
make  that  clear. 

The  other  fact  that  I  should  ment'on 
about  my  bill  is  that  it  also  would  clarify 
what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "exclusively 
used." 

The  office  at  home  must  be  "exclusively 
used"  as  the  taxpaver's  principal  place 
of  business.  Does  that  mean,  for  example, 
that  the  taxpayer  must  use  the  office  only 
for  the  busines':  he  runs  at  home? 

The  IRS  has  said  no,  that  the  office 
may  be  used  for  more  than  one  business 
purpose.  I  believe  that  is  the  correct  in- 
terpretation. My  bill  would  change  the 
order  of  several  words  to  rule  out  future 
misunderstandings. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  be'ng  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  766 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Subsection  (c>  of  section  280A 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  exceptions  for  certain  business  or 
rental  use)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
(rraph  (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following — 

"(1)    Certain    business    use. — Subsection 


(a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  Item  to  the  extent 
such  item  Is  allocable  to  a  portion  of  the 
dwelling  unit  which  is  exclusively  used  on  a 
regular  basis  by  the  taxpayer  as  a  place  of 
business  and — 

"(A)  is  the  principal  place  of  a  trade  or 
business  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(B)  Is  used  by  patients.  cUenta,  or  cus- 
tomers in  meeting  or  dealing  with  the  tax- 
payer in  the  normal  course  of  his  trade  or 
business,  or 

"(C)  is  a  separate  structure  which  is  not 
attached  to  the  dwelling  unit. 
In  the  case  of  an  employee,  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  apply  only  if  the  use  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  sentence  is  for  the  con- 
venience of  his  employer." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31, 1976. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  767.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  estate  tax.  amounts 
contributed  to  certain  cemetery  com- 
panies may  be  deducted  from  the  gross 
estate;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

LEGISLATION  TO  PEaMTT  A  TAX  IHUULTIOW  FOB 
IfONET  IXFT  TO  A  NONF*OFTT  CZMrTEST  AS- 
SOCIATIOir 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  permit  a 
tax  deduction  to  be  taken  by  the  estate 
of  anyone  who  has  left  money  in  his  wiU 
to  a  nonprofit  cemetery  association. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  prompted  to  do 
this  by  a  decision  by  the  second  circuit 
court  of  appeals  in  the  case  Child  v. 
United  States,  540  F.2d  579  (1976) . 

In  Ch'ld,  a  woman.  Elizabeth  Haas, 
had  died  in  1966  and  had  left  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  her  estate  to  two  non- 
profit cemeter'es.  The  Grove  Cemetery 
was  given  $25,000,  partly  for  the  per- 
petual care  of  a  family  burial  plot.  An- 
other $2.5  million  went  to  the  Watertown 
Cemetery  as  a  general  bequest. 

"ITie  executor  tried  to  deduct  both  sums 
from  Ms.  Haas'  estate  before  paying  the 
estate  taxes,  on  groimds  that  the  ceme- 
teries were  charitable  or  religious  orga- 
nizations. Gifts  to  such  organizations  are 
tax  deductible  under  section  2055(a)  of 
the  Federal  Tax  Code. 

But  the  court  said  the  cemeteries  were 
neither  charitable  nor  religious  and 
denied  the  deductions. 

The  important  point  is  this.  Had  Ms. 
Haas  made  the  gifts  during  her  lifetime, 
they  probably  could  have  been  deducted 
from  her  income  taxes.  The  income  tax 
laws  make  contributions  to  charitable  or 
rel'gious  organizations  deductible,  just  as 
gifts  to  those  groups  are  deductible  for 
estate  tax  purposes.  Such  groups  are 
known  as  501(c)  (3)  organizations. 

Gifts  to  "cemetery  companies  owned 
and  operated  exclusively  ftw  the  benefit 
of  their  members  or  which  are  not  oper- 
ated for  profit"  also  are  deductible  for 
income  tax  purposes.  Specific  provision 
is  made  for  them  in  section  501(c)  (13). 
But  nothing  is  said  about  such  groups  in 
the  estate  tax  laws. 

Tlie  court  noted  this  and  said  it  would 
leave  "to  congressional  wisdom  the  ap- 
parent anomaly  establishing  different 
treatment  of  nonprofit  cemetery  asso- 
ciations for  income  and  estate  tax 
purposes." 
I  see  no  reason  for  such  an  anomaly. 
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Indeed,  I  see  good  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  one.  I  believe  we  deny  indi- 
viduals equal  protection  of  the  law  if  we 
permit  one  person  to  leave  money,  free 
from  estate  taxes,  to  the  church-run 
cemetery  where  he  wants  to  be  burled, 
but  deny  this  to  another  person  who 
wants  to  be  buried  in  a  private,  non- 
profit cemetery,  instead. 

My  bill  would  make  bequests  to  a  non- 
profit cemetery  company  tax  deductible 
for  estate  tax  purposes,  provided  the 
cemetery  company  is  either  owned  and 
operated  exclusively  for  its  members  or 
prohibited  by  its  charter  from  engaging 
in  any  business  other  than  burials.  The 
bill  would  do  this  for  bequests  made  by 
Individuals  who  die  after  December  31, 
1980. 1  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  measure  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  767 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sevate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2055 
of  the  IntemsJ  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  transfers  for  public,  charitable,  and 
religious  uses)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) .  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  to  or  for  the  vise  of — 

"(A)  a  cemetery  owned  and  operated  ex- 
clusively for  the  benefit  of  Its  members,  or 

"(B)  any  corporation  chartered  solely  for 
burial  purposes  as  a  cemetery  corporation 
and  not  permitted  by  Its  charter  to  engage 
In  any  business  not  necessarily  Incident  to 
that  purpose, 

"If  such  company  or  corporation  Is  not  oper- 
ated for  profit  and  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  such  company  or  corporation  Inures 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
Individual." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  2055  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  No  deduction  shaU  be  allowed  under 
this  section  for  any  amount  of  any  bequest, 
legacy,  devise,  or  transfer  to  or  for  the  use 
of  any  organization  described  In  subsection 
(a)(5)  to  the  extent  such  amount  Is  allow- 
able as  a  deduction  under  section  2053." 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  estates  of  decedents  dying 
after  December  31,  1980. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
research  and  development  expenditures 
will  not  be  taken  into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  the  "small  issue  exemption" 
from  the  industrial  development  bond 
rules. 

I.ECISLAT10N  TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN  RESEARCH 
AND    DEVELOPMENT    EXPENOrrURES 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  recently  about 
venture  capital  firms  and  how  the  United 
States  needs  more  of  them  if  we  are  to 
compete  with  the  Japanese  and  West 
Germans.  These  are  small  companies, 
set  up  by  individuals  who  have  worked 
fw  high-techno'ogy  giants  like  IBM  and 
ITT,  but  who  have  ideas  of  their  own 
that  they  want  to  develop  and  market. 
Venture  capitalists  started  the  microchip 


boom  in  the  1970's.  They  are  already 
heavily  involved  in  the  next  growth  in- 
dustry, biotechnology.  In  short,  they  are 
terribly  important  to  the  American 
economy. 

That  this  is  the  case  is  well  understood. 
But  what  is  not  generally  known  is  that 
the  Federal  tax  laws  discriminate  against 
venture  capitalists.  We  let  cities  borrow 
money,  at  tax-exempt  rates,  for  small 
stores  and  small  factories,  but  not  for 
venture  capital  firms  or.  for  that  matter, 
for  any  small  business  that  spends  a 
large  part  of  its  budget  on  research  and 
development. 

This  difference  in  treatment  arises  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  interpreted  section  103  of  the 
Tax  Code.  I  am,  therefore,  proposing  leg- 
islation that  would  change  the  code.  If 
cities  can  borrow  for  small  manufac- 
turers, they  should  also  be  able  to  borrow 
for  venture  capital  firms. 

Technically,  the  question  is  how  two 
words  used  in  the  "small-issue  exemp- 
tion" for  Industrial  development  bonds 
should  be  defined.  IDB's  are  a  type  of 
municipal  bond,  but  they  have  certain 
distinctive  features.  For  one.  a  city 
issues  a  municipal  bond  to  borrow  money 
for  itself  to  build  a  hospital,  school,  or 
other  public  protect.  But  it  issues  an 
IDB  to  borrow  for  someone  else,  usually 
a  private  company.  In  this  wav,  the  city 
can  induce  a  company  to  set  up  shop 
nearby  and  to  provide  jobs  for  local 
workers. 

Another  difference  is  that  mimicipal 
bonds  are  tax  exempt.  IDB's  are  not,  al- 
though there  are  exceptions,  one  of 
which  is  the  "small-issue  exemption." 
The  exemption  is  very  complicated.  Un- 
fortunately, it  can  be  stated  only  in 
mathematical  terms.  I  will  say  it  slowly. 
IDBs  issued  by  a  city  are  tax  exempt  if 
the  face  amount  of  the  bond  issue  plus 
the  "capital  expenditures"  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  3  years  preceding  and  the  3 
years  following  the  issue  date  do  not  ex- 
ceed $10  million. 

Venture  capital  firms  rarely,  if  ever, 
can  take  advantage  of  the  exemption. 
Other  small  businesses  can.  The  reason 
is  the  IRS  has  defined  the  term  "capital 
expenditures"  in  a  way  that  excludes 
venture  capitalists.  "Capital  expendi- 
tures" are  obviously  such  items  as  the 
cost  of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  and 
other  depreciable  assets.  But  the  IRS 
maintains  that  research  and  develop- 
ment expenses  also  are  covered. 

This  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, for  companies  in  rapidly  changing, 
high-technology  fields  to  take  advantage 
of  IDB  financing.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
even  small  venture  capital  firms  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  in  research  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years.  These  companies 
must  develop  their  own  products.  Com- 
panies that  merely  buy  their  inventory 
from  others  have  no  problem.  Since  they 
can  ignore  the  money  Invested  in  prod- 
uct development  by  others,  they  are  less 
likely  than  venture  capital  firms  to  ex- 
ceed the  $10  million  limit  on  "capital  ex- 
penditures." 

Surely  this  Is  an  oversight  by  Con- 
gress. If  not.  it  is  appalling  economic 
policy.  My  bill  would  correct  for  it  by 
making  clear  that  research  expenses  are 
not  "capital  expenditures."  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
measure  be  printed  in  the  Kecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  768 
Be  it  erutcted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemotcd.  tha^ 

(a)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  103(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  idoi  (relating  to 
exemption  for  certain  small  Issues)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(J)  Research  and  experimental  expendi- 

TtniES    NOT    TAKEN    INTO    ACCOUNT. — Por    pur- 

poses  of  applying  subparagraph  (D)(ll).  re- 
search and  experimental  expenditures  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  174)  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  account." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply — 

( 1 )  to  obligations  Issued  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  In  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  capital  expenditures 
made  after  December  31,  1980. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  769.  A  bill  to  amend  section  280  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
clude from  the  application  of  such  sec- 
tion expenses  incurred  by  an  author  of  a 
book  or  similar  property  in  the  writing 
of  such  book  or  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

legislation  TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  EXPENSES  INCURRED  BY 
AN  AUTHOR 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  clear 
up  a  misunderstanding  about  section  280 
of  the  Tax  Code. 

Section  ?80  requires  the  production 
costs  associated  with  "films,  sound  re- 
cordings, books,  and  similar  property"  to 
be  capitalized.  That  is  to  say.  such  costs 
must  be  deducted  over  the  period  when 
the  property  is  generating  income,  rather 
than  in  the  year  they  are  incurred. 

Production  costs  are  capitalized  ac- 
cording to  a  special  formula.  The  for- 
mula requires  that  one  keep  a  separate 
account  for  each  movie,  record,  or  book, 
and  estimate  how  much  income  will  be 
made  from  it.  One's  costs  are  deducted 
at  the  same  rate  the  income  is  received. 
Thus,  if  75  percent  of  the  income  from 
a  movie  is  to  be  received  in  year  one. 
then  75  percent  of  the  production  costs 
may  be  deducted  in  the  same  year. 

The  section  was  put  in  the  Tax  Code 
in  1976.  It  was  supposed  to  shutdown  so- 
called  production  company  tax  shelters, 
a  form  of  shelter  favored  by  wealthy  in- 
dividuals investing  in  movies.  In  such 
shelters — 

A  limited  partnership  Is  formed  to  produce 
a  film.  .  .  .  The  partnership  enters  Into  an 
agreement  with  a  studio,  with  a  distributor 
or  with  an  Independent  producer  to  oroduce 
a  particular  film.  The  partnership  uses  the 
cash  method  of  Eu;countlng  and  writes  off 
the  costs  of  production  as  they  are  paid. 
Tjrpically.  the  partnership  is  heavily  lever- 
aged and  significant  costs  are  paid  with  bor- 
rowed funds.  The  principal  elements  of  this 
form  of  motion  picture  shelter  are  .  .  .  de- 
ferral and  leverage. 

I  am  reading  from  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  report  on  the  1976  Tax  Re- 
form Act. 

The  committee  said  it  had  evidence 
that  "the  production  company  shelter 
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may  be  expanding  into  other  areas,  such 
as  the  publishing  field."  Hence,  it  wrote 
a  provision  that  applied  to  books  and 
records,  and  not  just  to  movies.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  what  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee proposed,  with  one  change.  They 
wanted  production  costs  to  be  capitalized, 
but  not  the  'distribution  costs"  associ- 
ated with  movies. 

One  thing  is  clear.  Section  280  was 
aimed  at  the  tax  shelter  investor;  It  was 
not  aimed  at  the  bona  fide  writer  or 
author. 

Yet.  that  is  not  how  the  IRS  has  in- 
terpreted it.  The  IRS  stated  its  position 
in  a  letter  ruling  on  October  30. 

A  retired  attorney  had  asked  whether 
he  can  claim  that  his  "trade  or  business" 
is  writing.  Expenses  connected  with  a 
"trade  or  business"  are  deductible;  those 
connected  with  a  hobby  are  not. 

The  attorney  had  written  a  chapter  In 
a  law  manual  and  he  was  in  the  process 
of  writing  an  entire  book.  He  had  re- 
ceived an  advance  for  the  book  from  a 
publisher. 

The  IRS  reviewed  the  facts.  It  con- 
cluded that  the  attorney  was  now  a  pro- 
fessional writer.  But  it  added — 

While  expenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  your  writing  are  deductible,  these  ex- 
penses are  sublect  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 280(a)   of  the  Code. 

This  disturbs  me — for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  IRS  has  misconstrued  the  stat- 
ute. A  careful  reading  of  the  legislative 
history  should  persuade  anyone  that  sec- 
tion 280  does  not  apply  to  writers  and 
authors.  Their  expenses  are  not  the  sort 
of  'production  costs"  that  Congress  had 
in  mind. 

Second,  this  is  only  sensible.  Figuring 
out  one's  taxes  is  difficult  enough  with- 
out having  to  keep  segregated  accounts 
for  each  writing  project.  One  tolerates 
a  certain  amount  of  complexity  in  our 
tax  laws  wnere  it  is  needed  to  prevent 
tax  avoidance.  But  to  extend  section  280 
to  bona  fide  writers  is  to  require  com- 
plicated rules  for  no  good  reason. 

Third,  writers  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  members  of  other  profes- 
sions. A  lawyer  need  not  capitalize  his 
expenses  with  respect  to  each  case.  Think 
of  the  administrative  nightmare.  An  in- 
dividual whose  trade  or  business  is  writ- 
ing should  not  have  to  do  so  with  respect 
to  his  articles  or  books. 

My  bill  is  easy  to  describe.  I  view  it 
as  a  technical  correction.  It  would  state 
plainly  that  sect'on  280  does  not  anply 
to  the  production  costs  that  a  writer  or 
author  Incurs  In  the  creation  of  his  own 
works. 

The  measure  would  take  effect  retro- 
actively to  tax  years  beginning  a^ter  De- 
cember 31.  1975.  That  was  the  effective 
date  of  section  280. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ohiertion.  the  b'll  wtis 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd.  as 
follows : 

S.  7sg 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentatives  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  T^-at  section 
280  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4 
(relating  to  de'^uctlbllltv  of  certain  expendi- 
tures Incurred  In  production  of  films,  books. 


records,  or  similar  property)  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  CtBTAiN  Production  Costs  of  Au- 
thors Excluded. — The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  amounts  attributable 
to  the  production  of  a  book,  article  or  simi- 
lar property  to  the  extent  such  amounts  are 
expenses  incurred  by  the  author  of  such 
property  in  the  research  for.  or  writing  of, 
such   book,  article,  or  similar  property.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  as  If 
Included  In  the  amendment  made  by  section 
210(a)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

( 1 )  the  period  for  filing  a  claim  for  refund 
for  any  taxable  year  to  which  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
applies  shall,  to  the  extent  such  claim  for 
refund  Is  attributable  to  such  amendment, 
not  expire  before  the  date  which  Is  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and 

(2)  the  period  for  assessing  a  deficiency 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  shall,  to  the 
extent  such  deficiency  Is  attributable  to  a 
claim  for  refund  filed  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
tension of  any  period  under  paragraph  (1), 
not  expire  before  the  date  which  Is  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  claim 
for  refund. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Tax 
Act  of  1978  with  respect  to  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  buses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

PROPOSED    AMENDMENT   TO    ENEBCT   TAX   ACT  OF 
ISTB 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978. 

The  Energy  Tax  Act  repealed  the 
manufacturers  excise  tax  on  buses.  Until 
1978.  buses  were  subject  to  a  10-percent 
tax ;  this  tax  was  collected  when  the  bus 
was  sold  by  the  manufacturer  to  the 
dealer  or  to  the  bus  company  that  was 
going  to  use  it.  Generally  speaking,  the 
repeal  applied  only  to  buses  sold  after 
November  9, 1978. 

But  there  were  several  special  rules. 
And  one  of  these  explained  what  hap- 
pens when  a  bus  was  actually  purchased 
before  November  9.  but  the  buyer  was 
still  paying  for  it  by  installment  and  had 
not  yet  acquired  title  to  the  vehicle  when 
the  Energy  Tax  Act  became  law. 

In  that  case,  one  was  to  assume  that 
the  tax  was  being  paid  ratably  as  part  of 
each  installment.  And  that  part  of  the 
tax  that  was  paid  after  November  9  was 
to  be  refunded  to  the  manufacturer,  on 
condition  that  he  pass  it  along  to  the 
dealer  or  ultimate  purchaser. 

Congress  wanted  to  encourage  people 
to  buy  more  buses  or,  for  those  who  had 
already  bought  them,  to  keep  paying  the 
installments.  The  theory  was  that  this 
would  save  fuel. 

Unfortimately.  the  statute  has  a  tech- 
nical flaw.  The  following  case  is  a  good 
example. 

Holland  Industries,  a  bus  company  in 
New  York  City,  purchased  new  buses  di- 
rect from  the  MCI  Corp.,  the  manufac- 
turer. However,  immediately  after  Hol- 
land Industries  bought  the  buses,  MCI 
sold  the  installment  contract  to  its  sub- 
sidiary, the  MCI  Acceptance  Corp.  Both 
events  took  place  before  November  9, 
1978. 


By  law — section  4216(d)  of  the  Tax 
Code — ^the  excise  taxes  immediately  fell 
due,  in  full,  when  the  installment  con- 
tract was  soid. 

The  1978  Energy  Tax  Act,  meanwhile, 
said  that  taxes  associated  with  install- 
ment payments  would  be  refunded  only 
when  they  are  "due  and  payable"  after 
November  9,  1978.  And  these  taxes  were 
not,  even  though  Holland  Industries  con- 
tinued to  pay  installments  that  were 
partly  for  the  buses,  partly  for  interest, 
and  partly  for  taxes.  MCI  Corp.  could 
not  get  a  refund.  And  as  a  result,  it  had 
nothing  to  pass  through  to  Hcdland  In- 
dustries. 

Tills  Is  not  what  Congress  intended. 
MCI  Corp.  merely  transferred  the  in- 
stallment contract  on  its  books  to  a  sub- 
sidiary. In  the  process.  Hc^and  Indus- 
tries lost  its  refund.  We  simply  did  not 
foresee  this  sort  of  technical  problem. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
rewrite  subsection  231(g)  of  the  Energy 
Tax  Act.  My  purpose  is  to  make  that  sub- 
section easier  to  understand.  The  only 
substantive  change  I  would  make  is  the 
addition  of  a  sentence  at  the  end: 

Finally,  that  portion  of  the  tax  that  Is 
computed  on  payments  made  after  Novem- 
ber 9.  1978  shall  be  considered  "due  and 
payable"  after  that  date,  even  though  the 
Installment  accoun<t.  on  which  the  payments 
are  made,  was  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
on  or  before  that  date. 

This  would  give  the  MCI  Corp.  a  re- 
fund for  the  excise  taxes  that  were  com- 
puted on  installment  payments  the  com- 
panv  received  after  November  9.  1978. 
However,  this  refund  would  have  to  be 
passed  along  to  Htriland  Industries  and 
to  MCI's  other  customers. 

If  the  bill  passes,  an  injustice  will  have 
been  undtme.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  complete  text  of 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bin  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  770 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  231(g)  of  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of 
1978  (relating  to  the  effective  date  for  re- 
moval of  the  excise  tax  on  buses)  Is  amended 
by  striking  paragraph  (3>  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  In  the  case  of^ 

"(A)  a  lease. 

"(B)  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  an  arUcle 
providing  that  the  price  shall  be  paid  by  In- 
stallments and  t<tle  to  the  article  sold  does 
not  pass  until  a  future  date  notwithstand- 
ing partial  payment  by  Installments. 

"(C)  a  conditional  sale,  or 

"(D)  a  chattel  mortgage  arrangement  pro- 
viding that  the  sale  price  shall  be  paid  In 
Installments. 

entered  Into  on  or  before  November  9.  1978, 
payments  made  after  that  date  shall  be  con- 
sidered payments  made  for  an  article  sold 
after  that  date.  If  the  lessor  or  vendor  estab- 
lishes that  the  post-November  9  payments 
have  been  reduced  In  amount  by  the  share 
of  the  tax  that  Is  due  or  payable  after  No- 
vember 9.  1978.  If  the  lessor  or  vendor  doea 
not  establish  that  the  paymenu  have  been 
reduced,  then  the  payments  shall  be  treated 
as  If  made  for  an  article  sold  on  or  before 
November  9.  1978.  Finally,  that  portion  of 
the  tax  that  Is  comouted  on  payments  made 
after  November  9.  1978.  shall  be  considered 
due    and    payable*    after    that    date,    eren 
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though  the  installment  account,  on  which 
the  payments  «tfe  made,  was  sold  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  on  or  before  that  date." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  payments  ( and  the  taxes  com- 
puted thereon)  made  after  November  9,  1978. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hart)  (by  request) : 
3.  774.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  construction  at  certain  mili- 
tary installations  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

ST7PPIXMZNTAL     MIUrABT     CONSTSUCTION     AU- 
THOaiZATION    ACT,    1981 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  for  myself  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  con- 
struction at  certain  military  installa- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
of  the  legislation  and  explaining  its  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  the  listing  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  774 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATTierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Supplemental  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act.  1981." 

(a)  The  following  amount  Is  authorized 
In  addition  to  the  amounts  specified  for  the 
public  works  projects  authorized  by  Title  I 
of  the  Military  Construction  Act.  1981  (Pub- 
lic Law  96-418.  94  Stat.  1561): 

UNITED   STATtS   ARMT.   EtTKOPZ 

Various  locations,  tl. 800,000. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  SI 300.000. 

Sec.  2.  (a).  The  foUowlng  amoiuit  la  au- 
thorized In  addition  to  the  amounts  speci- 
fied for  the  public  works  projects  author- 
ized by  Title  11  of  the  MlUtary  Construction 
Authorization  Act.  1981.  (Public  Law  96- 
418.  94  Stat.   1753)  : 

UNIIEU   STATES   MARINE  CORPS 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro.  Cali- 
fornia. S2.000.000. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  S2.000,000. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  following  amounts  are  au- 
thorized In  addition  to  the  amounts  speci- 
fied for  public  works  projects  authorized  by 
Title  m  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1981  (Public  Law  96-418.  94 
Stat.  1757)  : 

Aflt  trahting  command 

Laughlln  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  S4,700.000. 

STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Ftorce  Base.  Michigan, 
S540.000. 

SPECIAL  PROJECT 

Various  locations,  Special  Project,  SSO.OOO,- 
000. 

(bl  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Is  au- 
thorized to  accomplish  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2674  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  In  the  amount  of  S860.000  In 
addition  to  the  amount  specified  for  minor 
construction  projects  by  section  303  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act, 
1981  (Public  Law  96-418.  94  SUt.  1759). 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  subaectlon  (a)  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $65,340,000 


Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  author- 
ized to  accomplish  minor  construction  proj- 
ects under  section  2674  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  In  the  amount  of  $900,000  in 
addition  to  the  amount  specified  for  minor 
construction  projects  by  section  403  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act, 
1981   (Public  Law  96-418.  94  Stat.  1761). 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  section  610(a)(3)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization  Act, 
1981  (Public  Law  96-418,  94  Stat.  1767) ,  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secre- 
tary's designee,  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$16,032,000,  authorized  by  law  for  suppport 
of  military  family  housing.  Including  oper- 
ating expenses,  leasing  maintenance  of  real 
property,  payments  of  principal  and  Interest 
on  mortgage  debts  Incurred,  payment  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  mort- 
gage Insurance  premiums  authorized  under 
section  222  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  5  1715). 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tabUsh  or  develop  facilities  for  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $6,500,000  In  addition  to  the 
amount  specified  in  section  701(3)  (A)  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act, 
1931   (Public  Law  96-418,  94  Stet.  1774). 

Sec.  7.  Authorizations  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  authorizations  «md 
limitations  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1981  (Public  Law  96-418,  94 
Stat.  1749).  In  the  same  manner  as  If  such 
authorizations  had  been  Included  In  that 
Act.  For  the  purposes  of  the  limitations  set 
forth  In  section  603  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1981  (I'ubllc  Law 
96-418,  94  Stat.  1768),  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated,  by  title.  In  that  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  te  Increased  by  the  addi- 
tional amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act. 

General  Counsel  op  the 

Department  op  Depense, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  19, 1981. 
Hon.   George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  to  authorize 
sunplemental  a-^proprlatlons  for  military 
construction  for  Fiscal  Year  1981.  The  addi- 
tional construction  Is  required  to  Increase 
readiness,  to  Improve  our  ability  to  recruit 
&nA  retain  personnel,  and  to  modernize  mili- 
tary facilities.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  advised  that  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  be  In  accordance  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 

This  bin  would  authorize  an  additional 
$67,300,000  for  military  construction  needs, 
of  which  $1,800,000  Is  for  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  $2,000,000  for  the  Department  of 
the  Navy.  $56,100,000  for  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force.  $900,000  for  the  Defense  Agen- 
cies, and  $6,500,000  for  the  Air  National 
Guard.  In  addition,  this  bill  would  authorize 
$16,022,000  for  essential  operations  and  main- 
tenance of  the  military  family  housing  In- 
ventory. 

Your  support  of  this  supplemental  military 
construction  requirement  Is  requested. 
Sincerely, 

L.    NiZDERLEHNER, 

Acting. 


Bv  Mr.  SCHMTTT : 
SJ.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  des- 
ignate July  4.  1981.  as  "Honor  Our  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HONOR   OUR    VIETNAM    VETERANS   DAT 

•  Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  in  1921 
an  American  soldier — his  name  "known 
but  to  God" — was  buried  in  Arlington 


National  Cemetery  on  a  site  overlooking 
the  Potomac  River.  Burial  of  this  un- 
known World  War  I  soldier  was  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  high  esteem  which  the 
people  of  this  Nation  held  for  all  of  the 
American  men  and  women  who  an- 
swered the  call  of  their  countrv.  S'milar 
ceremonies  took  place  after  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  War. 

This  Nation  was  built  by  the  continu- 
ing sacrifice  of  brave  men  and  women, 
from  the  Revolution  through  the  Viet- 
nam era,  who  responded  to  the  call  for 
service  to  this  Nation. 

Some  years  ago  this  Nation  ended 
America's  direct  involvement  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  conflict.  More  than  2y2 
million  veterans  served  in  Vietnam  and 
another  6  million  served  elsewhere  dur- 
ing those  years.  Many  made  enormous 
rersonal  sacrifices  and  many  suffered 
injuries  that  will  disable  them  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  In  all.  57,414  Ameri- 
cans died  in  Southeast  Asia.  All  these 
brave  men  and  women  deserve  our  ut- 
most respect  and  admiration  for  their 
service  to  this  country. 

Veterans'  Day  is  one  way  Americans 
demonstrate  their  respect  for  those  men 
and  women  who  have  endured  hardship 
and  sacrifice  in  serving  this  country  so 
ably.  However,  it  has  painfully  been 
called  to  our  attention  that  the  return- 
ing V'etnam  veteran  was  not  accorded 
the  honors  and  recognition  for  his  or 
her  service  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
given  to  previous  military  service  per- 
sonnel. On  every  Veterans'  Day  we  re- 
flect on  the  past  and  celebrate  the  hopes 
and  promises  of  the  future.  We  are  re- 
minded that  no  one  abhors  war  more 
than  those  who  have  been  called  to  fight, 
and  that  none  have  a  greater  right  to 
enjoy  the  freedoms  and  benefits  of 
American  citizenship  than  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  taken  up  their  coim- 
try's  arms. 

Wc  are  at  peace  today.  Our  gratitude 
for  that  blessing  is  owed  in  part  to  those 
veterans  who  have  served  in  the  past  to 
make  peace  accessible. 

In  keeping  with  our  national  tradition 
of  honoring  those  brave  citizens  who 
served  their  country,  I  am  introducing 
today  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  and 
requesting  the  President  to  designate 
July  4  of  this  year  as  "Honor  Our  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Day." 

A  law  passed  in  1973  provides  for  the 
interment  of  an  unknown  American  who 
lost  his  or  her  life  in  Southeast  Asia  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  era.  I  feel  it  would  be 
particularly  fitting  to  carry  out  this  spe- 
cial recO!?nization.  If  possible,  on  July  4 
of  this  year. 

Admittedly.  Vietnam  was  an  unpopu- 
lar war  which  created  sharp  divisions 
among  many  of  our  people,  but  the  GI 
who  served  in  Vietnam  has  the  right  to 
hold  his  head  just  as  high  as  any  service- 
man who  answered  the  call  of  this  great 
Nation.  "This  special  day  of  recognization 
1-5  a  long  overdue  acknowledgement  by 
the  American  people  of  the  sacrifice  and 
service  of  the  Vietnam  veteran. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  be  ng  no  obiect'on.  the  iotnt 
re<?o'ution  was  or-'ered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


SJ.  Res.  52 


Whereon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  loug-staudlut;  coinmltnieut  to  honor 
and  care  for  Individuulb  who  have  borne 
arms  In  defense  of  their  country; 

Whereas  during  the  period  of  the  Viet- 
nam confiict  8.500.000  Individuals  served  in 
military  service,  and  2.80U.000  of  those  indi- 
viduals served  in  the  Viemam  theater; 

Whereas  the  2.800.000  individuals  who 
served  In  the  Vielnain  theater  honurably  per- 
formed their  duty  to  their  country  in  a  long 
and  divLsive  conflict: 

Whereas  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict were  not  accorded  the  .same  recognition 
that  has  been  accorded  to  veteraiu  of  earlier 
wars; 

Whereas  although  the  Vietnam  conflict 
has  become  part  of  history  for  mo.st  Amer- 
icans, some  vete.-ans  continue  to  bear  the 
physical,  emotional,  and  psychological  scars 
of  that  conflict;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  appropriate  to  honor  the 
patriotism  and  sacrifice  of  all  the  individuals 
who  faithfully  and  honorably  served  their 
country  during  the  Vietnam  conflict:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Rcsoli:ed  b;j  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stuten  of  Atncriia 
in  Congresf)  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Is.sue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  July  4.  1981.  as  "Honor 
Our  Vietnam  Veterans  Day"  and  to  call  upon 
Federal.  State,  and  local  government  agen- 
cies, and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
demonstrate  with  appi-opriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities  the  appreciation 
of  the  American  people  for  the  men  and 
women  who  honorably  served  their  country 
m  the  Vietnam  conflict. 0 


By  Mr.-;,  KASSEBAUM; 
S.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  September  6. 
1981,  as  "Working  Mother's  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

WORKING    MOTHTR'S   DAY 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  Sunday  before  Labor 
Day  as  "Working  Mothers  Day."  I  am 
Pleased  to  join  Representative  Cardiss 
Collins  in  this  effort  to  provide  special 
recognition  to  the  millions  of  American 
women  who  are  serving  double  duty  as 
homemakers  and  as  participants  in  the 
paid  labor  force. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  femalp  par- 
ticipation in  employment  outside  the 
home  has  undergone  dramatic  and 
steady  increases  in  the  recent  past  By 
all  indications,  this  trend  will  continue 
r.?u  ^'t^^-  ^®  ®  percent  of  all  mothers 
with  children  under  age  18  worked  in 
paid  employment.  Although  most  work- 
ing mothers  are  married,  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  approximately  20  percent 
of  all  working  mothers  are  household 
heads,  in  fact,  it  comes  as  no  surprise 
that  mothers  in  one-parent  families 
have  a  much  higher  rate  of  labor  force 
participation— 67  percent— than  those 
m  two-parent  families. 

As  women  move  into  the  work  force 
they  continue  to  assume  primary  respon- 
sibility for  child  rearing.  The  demands 
on  the  time  and  energy  of  these  women 
are  tremendous.  Making  the  adjustments 
necessary  to  establish  an  appropriate 
balance  between  home  and  work  respon- 
eS^t^v,*^.  a  constant  struggle.  To  the 
extent  that  these  women  are  able  t<3  op- 
erate m  a  supportive  environment,  their 
ablity  to  successfully  cope  with  their 
multiple  roles  is  substantially  enhanced 


It  is  appropriate  that  we  recognize  the 
unique  contributions  made  by  workmg 
mothers  u»  both  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy  and  the  strength  of  the  American 
family.  I  see  "Working  Mothers  Day"  as 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  show  our  ap- 
preciation to  these  dedicated  women  and 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  ex- 
tending this  expression  of  thanks. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

SJ.  Res.  S3 

Whereas  more  than  siMoen  million  Ameri- 
can women  are  employed  outside  the  homF 
aiid  have  children  under  the  age  of  eighteen: 

Whereas  these  working  mothers  are  mak- 
ing ui;iijue  ftiid  substantial  contributions,  to 
both  the  growth  of  the  economy  and  the 
strength  of  the  American  f.-imily:   and 

Where.is  v»-orkinji  mothers  deserve  special 
recognition  for  fulfilling  their  exceptional  re- 
sponsibl!lt;ps  in  the  home  and  in  the  world 
of  commerce:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stateit  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating September  6.  1981.  as  "Working 
Mothers'  Day."  and  railing  upoji  families, 
individual  citizens,  labor  and  civic  organi- 
zations, the  media,  and  the  busines.<;  com- 
munity to  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
the  working  mother  and  to  express  apprecia- 
tion of  her  role  in  American  society. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 

NUNN.     Mr.     DURENBERCER.     Mr. 

Goldwater.  Mr.  Boschwitz,  and 

Mr.  Jepsen)  : 
S.J.  Res.  54.  Joint  recolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
protect  the  people  of  the  United  States 
against  excessive  governmental  burdens 
and  unsoiuid  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
by  limiting  total  outlays  of  the  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PROPOSta)     CONSTrXL-TIONAL     AMENDMENT     TO 
LIMIT    FEDERAL    SPENDING 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
a  drafting  error  not  picked  up  in  final 
proofreading.  I  am  today  reintroducing 
in  modified  form  the  Heinz-Nunn  coii- 
stitutional  amendment  limiting  Federal 
spending.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  joint  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  54 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
•  n  Congress  assembled  {tvo-thirdi  o/  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
pi'rpcscs  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  after 
Its  submission  to  the  States  for  ratification : 

"ARTICLE 

•Section  1.  (a)  Total  outlays  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  during  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  rise  more  than  the  rate 
of  increase  In  gross  national  product  In  the 
last  calendar  year  that  ended  before  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  total 
outlays  Includes  both  budget  and  off-budget 
outlays,  but  does  not  include  redemptions  >.t 


the  public  debt  or  emergency  outlajt  au- 
iburl<4Mi  under  «ectioii  3  of  this  article. 

"Sec.  2.  Wlien.  for  any  flojai  year,  loul 
revenues  received  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Uiates  exceed  total  outlays,  the  »ur- 
plus  shall  be  U!>ed  to  rtduce  the  puulic  debt 
of  the  United  States  until  such  d«oi  is  euuu- 
iiated. 

"Sec.  3.  FoUowlng  declaration  of  an 
emergency  by  the  President,  the  Con^reaa 
may  authorize,  by  a  two-thirds  \ote  ol  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  a  specified  amount  of 
emergency  outlays  in  excess  of  the  limit  pre- 
scrltiea  by  secuon  1  for  the  current  i<i>cal 
year. 

"Sec.  4.  The  limit  on  total  outlaj-s 
prescribed  by  section  1  may  be  changed  by 
a  specined  amount  by  a  three-quarters  vote 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  change 
shall  become  effective  lor  the  fiscal  year 
following  approkiu. 

"Sec.  6.  The  Cougiess  ma;-  not  by  law 
require  or  authorize  any  agency  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  require, 
directly  or  Indirectly  that  State  or  local 
goveriimem.s  engage  in  addlt>o:ial  or  ex- 
panded activities  without  ccnpensitlon 
equal  to  the  neces.sary  additional  costs." 


ADDI-nONAL  COSPOKSORS 

S.    267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
Senator  irom  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  PressleR'  were  aaaea  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  267.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  of 
tliat  title  are  the  exclusive  remedy  in 
medical  malpractice  actions  ana  pro- 
ceedings resulting  from  federally  au- 
thorized National  Guard  training  activi- 
ties, and  lor  other  purposes. 

S.   2M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  '  Mr.  Nunn  • .  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr  Zorin- 
SKY )  were  added  as  cosponsors  oi  S.  294. 
a  bill  to  establi-sli  an  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Arson  Control  to  coordinate 
Federal  antiarson  programs,  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  law  relating 
to  programs  lor  arson  investigation, 
prevention,  and  detection,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  the 
Senator  Irom  Mississippi  iMr.  Cochran > 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  574.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19M  to  allow  the  estate  of  a  decedent  a 
deduction  for  certain  bequests  of  inter- 
ests in  property  used  in  farms  or  other 
trades  or  businesses,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   733 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn.  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  ScHmrrr)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  732,  a  bill  to 
insure  the  confidentiality  of  informat'on 
filed  by  individual  taxpayers  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  pursuant  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and.  at  the 
same  time,  to  insure  the  effective  en- 
forcement of  Federal  and  State  criminal 
laws  and  the  effective  administration  of 
justice. 

SENATE   JOINT   aESOLimOH    3« 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebauh.  the 

Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers > 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
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Resolution  38.  a  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  designation  of  the  first  Friday 
of  March  as  "Teacher  Day.  United 
States  of  America." 

SXMATC    CONCUKKXNT   KX80LUTION    10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hattield,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  10,  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  concerning  the  continuing 
permanent  conversion  of  productive 
agricultural  lands  to  nonagrlcultural 
uses. 

SSITATE  KZSOLVnOM   «4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihan,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cbah- 
sTON).  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
JKPSIK),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MxTBKOWsKi),  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoxtye)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  44,  a  res- 
olution relating  to  the  convening  of  an 
international  conference  to  amend  cer- 
tain international  agreements  concern- 
ing the  privileges  and  Immunities  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  agents. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  8  proposed  to  S.  509.  a  bill  to  amend 
section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  delete  the  require- 
ment that  the  support  price  of  milk  be 
adjiisted  semiannually. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


DELETION  OF  REQUIREMENT  THAT 
SUPPORT  PRICE  OF  MILK  BE  AD- 
JUSTED SEMIANNUALLY 

AMENDMENT  NO.    13 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  BOREN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  509)  to  amend  section  201 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  delete  the  requirement  that 
the  support  price  of  milk  be  adjusted 
semiannually. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

STTBCOMMrrTES  ON  ENEBGT  CONSERVATION 
AND   8TTPPLT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  17  I  announced  a  hearing  before 
the  Energy  Conservat'on  suid  Supply 
Subcommittee.  At  this  time.  I  would  like 
to  reschediile  the  hearing  at  9  a.m. 
rather  than  9:30  ajn.  as  previously  an- 
nounced. The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
April  6,  1981.  in  room  3100  of  the  Dii*sen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

STTBCOMMrTTEE   ON  JtTVENILE  JTTSTICC 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Justice  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  April  1.  1981.  at  9  a.m.  In 
room  2228  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing to  discuss  the  proposed  phaseout  of 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  the  Judiciary,  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Justice,  room  253  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510.  For  further  Information  regard- 
ing the  hearing,  please  contact  Jonathan 
Levin  at  224-4254. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SKLXCT  COMMITTXE  ON  SMALL  Bt7SINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  be  authorized 
to  meet  today  until  12:30  pjn.  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Mxhael  Car- 
denas to  be  the  Administrator  of  Small 
Business  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMimS  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATUKAL 
RXSOXTRCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment, be  allowed  to  meet  today  as 
scheduled  while  the  Senate  is  in  session 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  fiscal  year  1982  authorization 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

COMMTTTEX    ON    AGRICtTLTUKE,    N  UTRITION,    AND 
rORXSTRT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today  to  hear  testimony 
from  witnesses  regarding  the  1981  farm 
bill. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE    EXPORT   TRADING   COMPANY 
ACT  OF   1981 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  12,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housii.g.  and  Urban  Affairs  marked 
up  S.  144,  the  Export  Trading  CMnpany 
Act  of  1981.  and  ordered  reported  an  orig- 
inal bill  embodying  the  amendments  to 
S.  144  approved  by  the  committee.  The 
committee  report,  along  with  the  original 
bUl,  S.  734.  were  filed  March  18. 

In  its  markup,  the  committee  did  not 
change  the  basic  provisions  of  S.  144  but 
It  did  adopt  24  amendments,  most  of  them 
technical,  a  few  of  which  make  substan- 
tive changes  in  particular  parts  of  the 
bill.  For  those  who  have  been  following 
this  legislation  closely,  I  would  like  to  list 
briefly  the  more  substantive  changes  in 
S.  144  made  by  the  committee. 

First.  The  committee  reduced  the 
amoimt  of  money  authorized  in  section 
106  of  the  bill  for  EDA  and  SBA  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  from  $20  million  per  year 
to  $10  million  per  year  for  5  years. 

Second.  The  committee  added  a  new 
section  108,  proposed  by  Senator  Riegle, 
creating  a  program  which  would  help 
small  businesses  not  previously  signifi- 
cantly involved  in  exporting  hire  an  ex- 


port manager  by  providing  for  Federal 
payment  of  half  the  manager's  salary  for 
the  first  year.  The  cost  of  this  amendment 
is  $2  million  per  year  for  3  years.  It  is  the 
same  amendment  which  the  Senate 
adopted  on  the  floor  last  year  In  its  con- 
sideration of  S.  2718,  the  predecessor  of 
S.  144. 

Third.  The  committee  adopted  two 
amendments  initially  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Chafee  which  would:  (a)  Permit  a 
trading  company  to  have  the  same  name 
as  its  banking  organization  investor  if  the 
latter  owns  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the 
trading  company;  and  <b)  provide  the 
bank  regulatory  agencies  greater  flexi- 
bility in  dealing  with  violations  of  section 
105(c)(3)  of  the  biU  relating  to  taking 
positions  In  commodities,  securities  or 
foreign  exchange.  Both  these  amend- 
ments  were  recommended  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency. 

Fovirth.  With  respect  to  title  n  of  the 
bill,  the  antitrust  provisions  the  commit- 
tee agreed  to  an  amendment  which  would 
permit  existing  Webb-Pomerene  Associa- 
tions to  continue  to  operate  imder  current 
law  if  they  so  chose  rather  than  being 
forced  to  seek  certiflcatlon  under  the  new 
system  created  by  this  bill.  Such  associa- 
tions, of  course,  would  also  retain  the 
option  of  seeking  certification  under  the 
same  standards  and  procedures  appli- 
cable to  everyone  else. 

The  other  amendments.  Mr.  President, 
were  technical  in  nature,  correcting  typo- 
graphical or  reference  errors  or  making 
other  minor  changes  in  language,  in  most 
cases  at  the  reqeust  of  the  administra- 
tion. So  that  all  these  changes  are  clear 
to  everyone  concerned.  Mr.  E>resident,  I 
shall  ask  that  the  complete  text  of  S.  734. 
the  original  bill  reported  by  the  Banking 
Committee,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Reporting  this  bill  represents  another 
important  step  in  our  progress  toward 
enacting  this  legislation  and  thereby  giv- 
ing American  businesses  interested  in  ex- 
porting another  set  of  tools  to  use  to  suc- 
cessfully market  and  sell  abroad.  The 
committee  held  3  days  of  hearings  on  this 
bill  this  year,  in  addition  to  the  many 
days  held  in  1979  and  1980,  and  I  antic- 
ipate that  the  printed  record  of  the  1901 
hearings  will  be  available  to  Senators 
and  the  public  shortly.  I  am  also  pleased 
to  see  that  the  House  is  also  moving  for- 
ward with  this  legislation,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  having  scheduled 
hearings  on  it  and  other  related  meas- 
ures for  March  26.  The  next  step  should 
be  Senate  floor  action,  which  I  hope  will 
come  soon. 

The  bill  follows: 

8.  734 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE   I— EXPORT   TRADING   COMPANIES 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ex- 
port Trading  Company  Act  of  1981". 

riNDINCS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  tens  of  thousands  of  American  com- 
panies produce  exportable  goods  or  services 
but  do  not  engage  in  exporting: 

(2)  although    the    United    States    Is    the 
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world's  leading  agricultural  exporting  na- 
tion, many  farm  products  are  not  marketed 
as  widely  and  effectively  abroad  as  they  could 
be  through  producer-owned  export  trading 
companies: 

(3)  exporting  requires  extensive  special- 
ized knowledge  and  skills  and  entails  addi- 
tional, unfamiliar  risks  which  present  costs 
for  which  smaller  producers  cannot  realize 
economies  of  scale: 

(4)  export  trade  intermediaries,  such  as 
tradljig  companies,  can  achieve  economies  of 
scale  and  acquire  expertise  enabling  them  to 
export  goods  and  services  profitably,  at  low 
per  unit  cost  to  producers; 

(6)  the  United  States  lacks  well-devel- 
oped export  trade  intermediaries  to  package 
export  trade  services  at  reasonable  prices 
(exporting  services  are  fragmented  Into  a 
multitude  of  separate  functions:  companies 
attempting  to  offer  comprehensive  export 
trade  services  lack  financial  leverage  to  reach 
a  significant  portion  of  potential  United 
States  exporters); 

(6)  State  and  local  government  activities 
which  Initiate,  facilitate,  or  expand  export  of 
products  and  services  are  an  Inxportant  and 
Irreplaceable  source  for  expansion  of  total 
United  States  exports,  as  well  as  for  experi- 
mentation In  the  development  of  Innovative 
export  programs  keyed  to  local.  State,  and 
regional  economic  needs: 

(7)  the  development  of  export  trading  com- 
panies In  the  United  States  has  been  ham- 
pered by  insular  business  attitudes  and  by 
Oovernment  regulations:  and 

(8)  If  United  States  export  trading  com- 
panies are  to  be  successful  In  promoting 
United  States  exports  and  In  competing  with 
foreign  trading  companies,  they  must  be  able 
to  draw  on  the  resources,  expertise,  and 
knowledge  of  the  United  States  banking  sys- 
tem, both  In  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  Increase 
United  States  exports  of  products  and  serv- 
ices, particularly  by  small,  medium-size,  and 
minority  concerns,  by  encouraging  more  ef- 
ficient provision  of  export  trade  services  to 
American  producers  and  suppliers. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "export  trade"  means  trade 
or  commeice  In  goods  produced  In  the  United 
States  or  services  produced  In  the  United 
States,  and  exported,  or  In  the  course  of 
being  exported,  from  the  United  States  to 
any  foreign  nation; 

(2)  the  term  "goods  produced  In  the 
United  States"  means  tangible  property 
manufactured,  produced,  grown,  or  extracted 
In  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  the  Im- 
ported raw  materials  and  components 
thereof  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
the  sales  price; 

(3)  the  term  "services  produced  In  the 
United  States"  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited 
to  accounting,  amusement,  architectural, 
automatic  data  processing,  business,  com- 
munications, construction  franchising  and 
licensing,  consulting,  engineering  financial. 
Insurance,  legal,  management,  repair,  tour- 
Ism,  training,  and  transportation  services,  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  sales  or  bill- 
ings of  which  Is  provided  by  United  States 
citizens  or  Is  otherwise  attributable  to  the 
United  States: 

(4)  the  term  "export  trade  services"  in- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited  to,  consulting. 
International  market  research,  advertising, 
marketing.  Insurance,  product  re^^earch  and 
deslen,  legal  assistance,  transportation.  In- 
cluding trade  documentation  and  freight 
forwarding,  communication  and  processing 
of  foreign  orders  to  and  for  exporters  and 
foreign  purchasers,  warehousing,  forelen  ex- 
change, and  financing,  when  nrovlded  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  export  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices produced  in  the  United  States: 

(5)  the  term  "export  trading  companv" 
means    a    company,    whether    operated    for 


profit  or  as  a  nonprofit  organization,  which 
does  business  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
btates  or  any  State  and  which  is  organized 
and  operated  principally  for  the  purposes 
of— 

(A)  exporting  goods  and  services  produced 
In  the  United  States;  and 

(B)  facilitating  the  exportation  of  goods 
and  services  produced  In  the  United  States 
by  unaffiliated  persons  by  providing  one  or 
more  export  trade  services; 

(6)  the  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce;  and 

(8)  the  term  "company"  means  any  cor- 
poration, partnership,  association,  or  similar 
organization,  whether  operated  for  profit  or 
as  a  nonprofit  organization. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  by  regu- 
lation, to  further  define  such  terms  con- 
sistent with  this  section. 

rtTNCTIONS    OP    THE    SECRETARY    OP    COMMERCE 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  shall  promote  and 
encourage  the  formation  and  operation  of 
export  trading  companies  by  providing  In- 
formation and  advice  to  Interested  persons 
and  by  facUltatlng  contact  between  pro- 
ducers of  exportable  goods  and  services  and 
firms  offering  export  trade  services. 

OWNERSHIP  OP  EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES  BY 
BANKS,  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES.  AND  IN- 
TERNATIONAL BANKING  CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "banking  organization"  means 
any  State  bank,  national  bank.  Federal  sav- 
ings bank,  bankers'  bank,  bank  holding  com- 
pany. Edge  Act  Corporation,  or  Agreement 
Corporation; 

(2)  the  term  "State  bank"  means  any  bank 
or  bankers'  bank  which  is  Incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  any  State,  any  territory  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands: 

(3)  the  term  "State  member  bank"  means 
any  State  bank  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System: 

(4)  the  term  "State  nonmember  Insured 
bank"  means  any  State  bank  which  Is  not  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  but 
the  deposits  of  which  are  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation: 

(5)  the  term  "bankers'  bank"  means  any 
bank  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  if  the  stock  of  such  bank  Is 
owned  exclusively  by  other  banks  (except 
to  the  extent  directors'  qualifying  shares  are 
required  by  law)  and  if  such  bank  Is  engaged 
exclusively  In  providing  banking  services  for 
other  banks  and  their  officers,  directors,  or 
employees; 

(6)  the  term  "bank  holding  company"  has 
the  -same  meaning  as  In  the  Bank  Holding 
Act  of  1956; 

(7)  the  term  "Edge  Act  Corporation"  means 
a  Corporation  organized  under  section  25 (a) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 

(8)  the  term  "Agreement  Corporation" 
means  a  corporation  operating  subject  to  sec- 
tion 25  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 

(9)  the  term  "appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency"  means — 

(A)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  with 
respect  to  a  national  bank  or  any  bank  lo- 
cated in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

(B)  the  Board  of  Go"emors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  with  respect  to  a  State  mem- 
ber bank,  bank  holding  company.  Edge  Act 
Corporation,  or  Agreement  Corporation; 

(C)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration with  respect  to  a  State  nonmember 
Insured  bank;  and 


(D)  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Bo*rd 
wii,a  respect  to  a  Federal  saving  bank. 
.n  any  situation  where  the  banking  organi- 
zation holding  or  making  an  uived.uiei^t  In 
an  export  trading  comp-ny  Is  a  bubsldlary 
of  another  banking  orga^azatlon  which  Is 
sjb  ect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  another  agency, 
and  come  from  of  agency  approval  or  notlll- 
coLion  aS  requirea.  sucn  approval  or  notifica- 
tion need  only  be  obtained  from  or  made  to. 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  for  the  banking  organization 
making  or  holding  the  Investment  in  the  ex- 
port trading  company; 

(10)  the  term  "capital  and  surplus"  shall 
be  defined  by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency; 

(11)  an  "affiliate"  of  a  banking  organiza- 
tion has  the  same  meaning  as  an  "affiliate" 
of  a  member  bank  under  section  2  of  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933,  and,  with  respect  to  a 
bank  holding  company.  Includes  any  bank 
or  other  subsidiary  of  such  company,  the 
term  "subsidiary"  has  the  same  meaning  as 
In  section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956; 

(12)  the  terms  "control"  and  "subsidiary" 
shall  have  the  same  meanings  assigned  to 
those  terms  In  section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956,  and  the  terms  "con- 
trolled" and  "controlling"  shall  be  construed 
consistently  with  the  term  "controlled"  as 
defined  In  section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.  except  that  for  pur- 
pose of  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act 
of  1981,  the  determination  of  control  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2(a)(2)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  shall  be  made  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency;  and 

(13)  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "export  trading  company"  means  a 
company  which  does  business  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State  and  which 
is  exclusively  engaged  In  activities  related 
to  international  trade,  whether  operated  for 
profit  or  as  a  nonprofit  organization:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  any  such  company  must 
also  either  meet  the  definition  of  export 
trading  company  In  section  103(a)(5)  of 
this  Act.  or  be  organized  and  operated  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of  providing  export 
trade  services,  as  defined  In  section  103(a) 
(4)  of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  any 
such  company,  for  purposes  of  this  section. 
(A)  may  engage  In  or  bold  shares  of  a 
company  engaged  In  the  business  of  under- 
writing, selling,  or  distributing  securities  In 
the  United  States  only  to  the  extent  that 
its  banking  organization  Investor  may  do 
so  under  applicable  Federal  and  State  bank- 
ing law  and  regulations,  and.  (B)  may  not 
engage  In  manufacturing  or  agricultural 
production  activities. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  prohibition, 
restriction,  limitation,  condition,  or  require- 
ment of  any  law  applicable  only  to  banking 
organizations,  a  bankln;  organization,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  of  subsection  (c) 
and  the  procedures  of  this  subsection,  may 
invest  directly  and  Indirectly  In  the  aggre- 
gate, up  to  5  per  centum  of  Its  consoUdated 
capital  and  surplus  (25  per  centum  In  the 
case  of  an  Edge  Act  Corporation  or  Agree- 
ment Corooratlon  not  engaged  In  banking) 
In  the  voting  stock  or  other  evidences  of 
ownership  of  one  or  more  export  trading 
companies.   A   banking   organization   may — 

(A)  invest  up  to  an  a^jgregate  amount  of 
tlO.000.000  In  one  Or  more  export  trading 
compan'es  without  the  prior  approval  of 
the  a-iproprlate  Federal  banking  agency.  If 
such  Investment  does  not  cause  an  export 
trading  company  to  become  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Investing  banking  organization;  and 

(B)  make  Investments  In  excess  of  an 
aggregate  amount  of  $10,000,000  In  one  or 
more  export  trading  companies,  or  make  sny 
Investment  or  take  any  other  action  which 
causes  an  export  tradintj  company  to  become 
a  subsidiary  of  the  investing  banking  orga- 
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alzatlon  or  which  will  caum  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  voting  stock  of  an  export 
trading  company  to  be  owned  or  controlled 
by  banking  organizations,  only  with  the 
prior  approval  of  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency. 

Any  banking  organization  which  makes  an 
Investment  under  authority  of  clause  (A)  of 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  promptly  notify 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  of 
such  investment  and  shall  file  such  reports 
on  such  Investment  as  such  agency  may  re- 
quire. If.  after  receipt  of  any  such  notifica- 
tion, the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
determines,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  that  the  export  trading  company  Is 
a  subsidiary  of  the  investin'?  banking  orga- 
nization. It  shall  have  authority  to  disap- 
prove the  Investment  or  Impose  conditions 
on  such  investment  under  authority  of  sub- 
section (d) .  In  furtherance  of  such  authority, 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  may 
require  divestiture  of  any  voting  stock  or 
other  evidences  of  ownership  previously  ac- 
quired, and  may  Impose  conditions  necessary 
for  the  termination  of  any  controlling  rela- 
tionship. 

(2)  If  a  banking  organization  proposes  to 
make  any  Investment  or  engage  In  any  ac- 
tivity Included  within  the  following  two  sub- 
paragraphs, it  must  give  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  ninety  days  prior 
written  notice  before  it  makes  such  invest- 
ment or  engages  In  such  activity. 

(A)  any  additional  Investment  In  an  ex- 
port trading  company  subsidiary:  or 

(B)  the  engagement  by  any  export  trading 
company  subsidiary  in  any  line  of  activity, 
including  specifically  the  taking  of  title  to 
goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  commodities,  if 
such  activity  was  not  disclosed  In  any  prior 
application  for  approval. 

During  the  notification  period  provided  un- 
der this  paragraph,  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may.  by  written  notice,  dis- 
approve the  proposed  Investment  or  activity 
or  impose  conditions  on  such  investment  or 
activity  under  authority  of  subsection  (d). 
An  additional  investment  or  activity  covered 
by  this  paragraph  may  be  made  or  engaged 
in.  as  the  case  may  be.  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  notification  period  if  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  Issues  written 
notice  of  its  Intent  not  to  disapprove. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  to  act  on 
any  application  for  approval  under  paragraph 
(1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  within  a  reriod  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  which  period 
begins  on  the  date  the  application  has  been 
accepted  for  processing  by  the  a'^proprlate 
Federal  banking  agency,  the  application  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  granted.  In  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  either  to  disapprove  or  to 
Impose  conditions  on  any  investment  or  ac- 
Uvlty  subject  to  the  prior  notification  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion within  the  ninety-day  period  provided 
therein,  such  period  beginning  on  the  date 
the  notification  has  been  received  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency,  such  in- 
vestment or  activity  may  be  made  or  engaged 
in,  as  the  case  may  be.  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  such  period. 

(c)  The  following  limitations  apply  to  ex- 
port trading  companies  and  the  investments 
In  such  companies  by  banking  organizations. 

(1)  The  name  of  any  export  trading  com- 
pany shall  not  be  similar  in  any  respect  to 
to  that  of  a  banking  organization  that  owns 
any  of  its  voting  stock  or  other  evidence  of 
ownership  except  where  a  majority  of  the 
outartandlng  voting  stock  or  other  evidences 
of  ownership  of  the  company  is  owned  or 
controlled  by  such  banking  organization. 

(2)  The  total  historical  coat  of  the  direct 
and  indirect  investments  by  a  banking  orga- 
nization in  an  export  trading  company  com- 
bined with  extenalona  of  credit  by  the  bank- 


ing organization  and  its  direct  and  indirect 
subsidiaries  to  such  export  trading  company 
shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  bank- 
ing organization's  capital  and  surplus. 

(3)  A  banking  organization  that  owns  any 
voting  stock  or  other  evidences  of  ownership 
of  an  export  trading  company  may  be  re- 
quired, by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency,  to  terminate  its  ownership  or  shall 
be  subject  to  limitations  or  condltioas  which 
may  be  imposed  by  such  agency,  if  the  agency 
determines  that  the  company  has  taken  posi- 
tions in  conunodities  or  conunodlties  con- 
tracts, in  securities,  or  in  foreign  exchange, 
other  than  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  course 
of  its  business  operations. 

(4)  No  banking  organization  holding 
voting  stock  or  other  evidences  of  ownership 
of  any  export  trading  company  may  extend 
credit  or  cause  any  alfiliate  to  extend  credit 
to  any  export  trading  company  or  to  custom- 
ers of  such  company  on  terms  more  favorable 
than  those  afforded  similar  borrowers  In 
similar  circumstances,  and  such  extension  of 
credit  shall  not  involve  more  Chan  the  nor- 
mal risk  of  repayment  or  present  other  un- 
favorable features. 

(d)  (1)  In  the  case  of  every  application  un- 
der subsection  (b)  (1)  (B)  of  this  section,  the 
appropriate  Federal  backing  agency  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  financial  and 
managerial  resources,  competitive  sltuatlcn. 
and  future  prospects  of  the  banking  organi- 
zation and  export  trading  company  con- 
cerned, and  the  benefits  of  the  proposal  to 
United  States  business,  industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural concerns  (with  special  emphasis  on 
small,  medium-size  and  minority  concerns). 
and  to  improving  United  States  competitive- 
ness In  world  markets.  The  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  may  not  approve  any  in- 
vestment for  which  an  application  has  be?n 
filed  u 'der  subsection  (b)(1)(B)  if  it  finds 
that  the  export  l>enefits  of  such  proposal  are 
outweighed  In  the  public  interest  by  any  ad- 
verse financial,  managerial,  competitive,  or 
other  banking  factors  associated  with  the 
particular  Investment.  Any  disapproval  order 
Issued  under  this  section  must  contain  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  disapproval. 

(2)  In  approving  any  application  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (b)(1)(B).  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  may  impose 
such  conditions  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  such  case,  it  may  deem  necessary 
(A)  to  limit  a  banking  organization's  finan- 
cial exposure  to  an  export  trading  company, 
or  (B)  to  prevent  possible  conflicts  of  inter- 
est or  unsafe  or  unsound  banking  practices. 
With  respect  to  the  taking  of  title  to  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  or  commodities  by  any 
export  trading  company  subsidiary  of  a  bank- 
ing organization,  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agencies  may,  by  order,  regulation, 
or  guidelines,  establish  standards  designed  to 
ensure  against  any  unsafe  or  unsound  prac- 
tices that  could  adversely  affect  a  controlling 
banking  organization  investor.  Tn  particular, 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agencies  may 
establish  inventory-to-capital  ratios,  based 
on  the  capital  of  the  export  trading  company 
subsidiary,  for  those  circumstances  in  which 
the  export  trading  company  subsidiary  may 
bear  a  market  risk  on  Inventory  held. 

(3)  In  determining  whether  to  impose  any 
condition  under  the  preceding  paragraph  (2) , 
or  in  imposing  such  condition,  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  banking  agency  must  give  due 
consideration  to  the  size  of  the  banking  orga- 
nization and  export  trading  company  in- 
volved, the  degree  of  investment  and  other 
support  to  be  provided  by  the  banking  orga- 
nization to  the  export  trading  company,  and 
the  Identity,  character,  and  financial  strength 
of  any  other  investors  in  the  export  trading 
company.  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  not  Impose  any  conditions  or 
set  standards  for  the  taking  of  title  which 
unnecessarily  disadvantage,  restrict,  or  limit 
export  trading  companies  in  competing  in 
world  markets  or  in  achieving  the  purposes 


of  section  102  of  this  Act.  In  particular.  In 
setting  standards  for  the  taking  of  title  under 
the  preceding  paragraph  (2) ,  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agencies  shall  give  special 
weight  to  the  need  to  take  title  in  certain 
kinds  of  trade  transactions,  such  as  Inter- 
national barter  transactions. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  may,  whenever  It  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  ownership  or  control  of 
any  Investment  in  any  export  trading  com- 
pany constitutes  a  serious  risk  to  the  finan- 
cial safety,  soundness,  or  stability  of  the 
banking  organization  and  is  inconsistent 
with  sound  banking  principles  or  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  or  with  the  Financial 
Institutions  Supervisory  Act  of  1966,  order 
the  banking  organization,  after  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to  terminate 
(within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  or  such 
longer  period  as  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may  direct  in  unusual  cir- 
cumstances) its  Investment  in  the  export 
trading  company. 

(5)  On  or  before  two  years  After  pr.act- 
ment  of  this  Act,  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agencies  shall  Jointly  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  their  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  implementation  of 
this  section,  their  reoommendatlons  on  any 
changes  in  United  States  law  to  facilitate  the 
financing  of  United  States  exports,  espe- 
cially by  small,  medium-size,  and  minority 
business  concerns,  and  their  recommenda- 
tions on  the  effects  of  ownership  of  United 
States  banks  by  foreign  banking  organiza- 
tions affiliated  with  trading  companies  doing 
business  in  the  United  States. 

(6)  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  may,  by  regulation  or  order,  exempt 
from  the  collateral  requirements  of  section 
23A  of  the  Federal  Ressrve  Act  any  loan  or 
extension  of  credit  made  by  a  national  or 
State  bank  to  an  export  trading  company  af- 
filiate if  the  agency  determines  such  exemp- 
tion is  necessary  to  finance  the  operating 
expenses  of  an  affiliated  export  trading  com- 
pany and  does  not  expose  the  bank  to  undue 
financial  risks.  This  paragraph  does  not  ap- 
ply to  bank  affiliates  currently  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  section  23A. 

(e)  (1)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  an  order  of 
an  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
under  this  section  may  obtain  a  review  of 
such  order  in  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals within  any  circuit  wherein  such  orga- 
nization has  its  principal  place  of  business, 
or  in  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  by  filing  a  notice  of  appeal 
in  such  court  within  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  such  order,  and  simultaneously  send- 
ing a  copy  of  such  notice  by  registered  or 
certified  mail  to  the  ^propriate  Federal 
banking  agency.  The  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  shall  promptly  certify  and 
file  in  such  court  the  record  upon  which  the 
order  was  based.  The  court  shall  set  aside 
any  order  found  to  be  (A)  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise 
not  in  accordance  with  law;  (B)  contrary  to 
constitutional  rlgbt,  power,  privilege  or  Im- 
munity; (C)  in  excess  of  statutory  Jurisdic- 
tion, authority,  or  limitations,  or  short  of 
statutory  right;  or  (D)  without  observance 
of  procedure  required  by  law. 

(2)  Except  for  violations  of  subsection 
(b)(3)  of  this  section,  the  court  shall  re- 
mand for  further  consideration  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  any  order 
set  aside  solely  for  procedural  errors  and  may 
remand  for  further  consideration  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  any  or- 
der set  aside  for  substantive  errors.  Upon 
remand,  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  have  no  more  than  sixty  days 
from  date  of  issuance  of  the  court's  order 
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to  cure  any  procedural  error  or  reconsider 
Its  prior  order.  If  the  agency  fails  to  act 
within  this  period,  the  application  or  other 
matter  subject  to  review  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  granted  as  a  matter  of  law. 

(f)(1)  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agencies  are  authorized  and  empowered  to 
issue  such  noles,  regulations,  and  orders,  to 
require  such  reports,  to  delegate  such  func- 
tions and  to  conduct  such  examinations  of 
subsidiary  export  trading  companies,  as  each 
of  them  may  deem  necessary  in  Oder  to  per- 
form their  respective  duties  and  functions 
under  this  section  and  to  administer  and 
carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  section  and  prevent  evasions  thereof. 

(2)  In  addition  to  any  powers,  remedies, 
or  sanctions  otherwise  provided  by  law.  com- 
Dliance  with  the  requirements  imposed  un- 
der this  section  may  be  enforced  under 
section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  by  any  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  defined  In  that  Act. 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  at  any 
lime  prevent  any  State  from  adopting  a  law 
prohibiting  banks  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  such  State  from  investing  in  export  trad- 
ing companies  or  applying  conditions,  limi- 
tations, or  restrictions  on  investments  by 
banks  chartered  under  the  laws  of  such 
State  in  export  trading  companies  in  addi- 
tion to  any  conditions,  limitations,  or  re- 
strictions provided  under  this  section. 

INrrlAL  INVESTMENTS  AND  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration are  directed,  in  their  considera- 
tion of  applications  by  export  trading  com- 
panies for  loans  and  guarantees,  and  operat- 
ing grants  to  nonprofit  organizations,  in- 
cluding applications  to  make  new  invest- 
ments related  to  the  export  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices produced  In  the  United  States  and  to 
meet  operating  expenses,  to  give  special 
weight  to  export-related  benefits,  including 
opening  new  markets  for  United  States  goods 
and  services  abroad  and  encouraeing  the  in- 
volvement of  small,  medlum-Bl«  and  minor- 
ity business  or  agricultural  concerns  In  the 
export  market. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated as  necessary  to  meet  the  purposes  of 
this  section  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1982,  1983.  1984.  1985.  and  1988. 
Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition 
to  amounts  appropriated  under  the  authority 
of  other  Acts. 

GUARANTEXS    FOB   EXPORT    ACCOUNTS   RECEIVABLE 
AND  INVENTORY 

Sec  107.  The  Exoort-Imoort  Bank  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
esiaoiish  a  program  to  provide  guarantees  for 
loans  extended  by  financial  institutions  or 
other  private  creditors  to  export  trading 
companies  as  defined  in  section  103(5)  ol 
this  Act.  or  to  other  exporters,  when  such 
loans  are  secured  by  export  accounts  receiv- 
able or  inventories  of  exportable  goods,  and 
when  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors— 

( 1 )  the  private  credit  market  is  not  provid- 
ing adequate  financing  to  enable  otherwise 
creditworthy  exoort  tradine  companies  or 
exporters  to  consummate  export  transac- 
tions; and 

(2)  such  guarantees  would  facilitate  ex- 
pansion of  exports  which  would  not  other- 
wise occur. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  attempt  to  in- 
sure that  a  major  share  of  any  loan  guaran- 
tees ultimately  serves  to  promote  exports 
from  small,  medium-size  and  minority  busi- 
nesses or  asricultural  concerns.  Ouarantees 
provided  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  limitations  contained  in 
annual  appropriations  Acts. 


ASSISTANCE  FOB  SMALL  BUSINESS  EXPORT 
MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  subsidize  the  employment 
of  export  mansigers  by  small  business  manu- 
facturing firms  which  have  not  previously 
been  exp»orters  in  substantial  amounts.  'I'he 
amount  of  such  a  grant  may  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of  ( 1 )  50  per  centtun  of  the  salary  and 
other  ex[>euseE  related  to  the  employment 
of  a  full-time  export  manager  for  a  period  of 
one  year,  or  (2)  $40,000. 

(b)  To  be  eligible  under  this  section,  each 
firm  must  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  appli- 
cation which — 

(1)  demon£t.rates  that  the  firm  has  no: 
derived  more  than  an  average  of  five  i>er 
centum  of  its  sales  volume  (in  monetary 
terms)  from  exports  during  the  6  most  re- 
cent years  and  does  not  currently  employ 
an  export  manager; 

(2)  demonstrates  that  the  firm  Is  a  small 
business  manufacturing  firm,  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary  after  consulting  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration; 

(3)  describes  the  qualification  of  a  person 
proposed  to  be  hired  as  the  firm's  export 
manager  on  a  full-time  basis  for  a  period  of 
at  least  one  year,  and  describes  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  that  person's  employment 
by  the  firm  and  the  amount  of  the  grant 
applied  for  to  subsidize  the  costs  of  that 
employment;  and 

(4)  describes  the  products  and  service; 
considered  by  the  firm  to  be  suitable  for 
export  and  the  general  outlines  of  the  export 
program  to  l>e  undertaken  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  exj)ort  manager. 

(c)  In  selecting  firms  to  receive  grants 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  determining  the 
feasibility  of  this  approach  to  export  pro- 
motion in  each  of  the  regions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  in  relation  to  a 
variety  of  products  and  services  which.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  have  export 
potential. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982.  1983,  and 
1984,  to  carry  out  the  program  established 
by  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  plan  to 
evaluate  the  cost -effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram of  export  promotion  established  by 
this  section  and  its  effectiveness  as  compared 
with  other  export  promoUou  programs,  in- 
cluding the  amount  of  export  sales  generated 
by  small  businesses  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  the  evaluation  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  require  any  firm 
receiving  assistance  under  this  section  to 
furnish  such  information  as  Is  deemed  ap- 
propriate to  complete  the  required  evalua- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  continuation  or  expansion 
of  the  program  and  improvements  in  the 
program  structure.  Such  evaluation  and  rec- 
(Mnmendations  shall  be  submitted  to  tbe 
Congress  prior  to  October  1.  1983. 
TITLE  n—  EXPORT  TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Export  Trade  Association  Act  of  1981." 

findings:    DECLARATION  OF   PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  202.  (a)  FiNDmcs. — The  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  the  exports  of  the  American  economy 
are  responsible  for  creating  and  maintain- 
ing one  out  of  every  nine  manufacturing 
Jobs  In  the  United  States  and  for  generating 
$1  out  of  every  $7  of  total  United  States 
goods  produced; 

(2)  exports  will  play  an  even  larger  role  in 
the  United  States  economy  in  the  future  In 
the  face  of  severe  competition  from  foreign 


government-owned  and  subsidized  commer- 
cial entitles: 

(3)  between  1068  and  1977  tbe  United 
States  share  of  total  world  exports  fell  from 
19  per  centum  to  13  per  centum: 

(4)  trade  deficits  contribute  to  tbe  decline 
of  the  dollar  on  international  currency  mar- 
kets, fueling  infiatlon  at  home: 

(5)  servioe-relatAd  industrtes  are  vital  to 
the  well  being  of  the  American  economy  In- 
asmuch as  they  create  Jobs  for  seven  out  of 
every  ten  Americans,  provide  65  per  centum 
of  the  Nation's  gross  national  product,  and 
represent  a  small  but  rapidly  rising  per- 
centage of  United  States  intemationaj  trade; 

(6)  small  and  medium-sized  firms  are 
prime  beneficiaries  of  Joint  exporting, 
through  pooling  of  technical  expertise,  help 
in  achieving  economies  of  ec&le,  and  assist- 
ance in  competing  effectively  In  foreign  mar- 
kets: and 

(7)  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  as 
one  of  its  responsibilities  the  development 
and  promotion  of  United  States  exports. 

(b)  Purpose. — It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  encourage  American  exports  by  establish- 
ing an  office  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  encourage  and  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  export  trade  associations  through  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Act,  by  making  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Act  explicitly  appUcable  to  tbe 
exportation  of  services,  and  by  transferring 
the  responsibility  for  administering  th»t  Act 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

DEFINTTIONS 

Sec.    203.    The    Webb-Pomerene    Act    (15 
use.  61-66)  is  amended  by  strtklng  out  the 
first  section  (15  VS.C.  61)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  tbe  following: 
"Section  1.  DiriNrnoKS. 

"As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(1)  Export  trade. — The  term  'export 
trade'  means  trade  or  commerce  In  goods, 
wares,  mer<*andlse.  or  services  exported,  or 
In  the  course  of  being  exported  from  the 
United  States  or  any  territory  thereof  1«  any 
foreign  nation. 

"(2)  Service. — The  term  'service'  means 
intangible  economic  output,  including,  but 
not  limited  to — 

"(A)  business,  repair,  and  amusement 
services; 

"(B)  management,  legal,  engineering,  ar- 
chitectural, and  other  profeeslonal  services; 
and 

"(C)  financial.  Insurance.  tran^XJrtatkm. 
informational  and  any  other  dat*-baaed 
services,  and  communication  services. 

"(3)  Export  trade  Acrrvmss. — ^The  term 
•export  trade  activities'  means  activities  or 
agreements  in  the  course  of  export  trade. 

"(4)  Methods  of  op«»ation. — ^The  term 
'methods  of  operation'  means  the  methods 
by  which  an  association  or  export  trading 
company  conducts  or  proposes  to  conduct 
export  trade. 

"(5)  Trade  withik  the  united  statsb. — 
The  term  'trade  virithin  the  United  States' 
whenever  used  in  this  Act  means  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  SUtes  or  in  any 
territory  of  the  United  States,  or  In  the  Dls- 
trlot  of  Columbia,  or  between  any  such  terri- 
tory and  another,  or  between  any  such  terri- 
tory or  territories  and  any  State  or  States  or 
the  District  of  Colimibia,  or  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  any  State  or 
States. 

"(6)  Association. — The  term  'association' 
means  any  combination,  by  contract  or  other 
arrangement,  of  persons  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  partnerships  which  are 
created  under  and  exist  pursuant  to  tbe  laws 
of  any  State  or  of  the  United  States,  or  cor- 
porations, whether  o-erated  for  profit  or 
orgaulaed  •■  nonprofit  cucporatlons,  whl^ 
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art  crMkted  tinder  and  exist  pursuant  to  tbe 
laws  of  any  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

"(7)  lucvoar  t»ai.ino  cOMfAW^r. —  ^ne  term 
'export  trading  company'  meana  an  export 
trading  company  as  defined  in  section  103 
(6)  of  the  Export  iTadlng  Company  Act  of 
1981. 

"(8)  AjrnmusT  laws. — The  term  'antitrust 
laws'  means  tbe  antitrust  laws  deHned  in  the 
first  section  of  the  Clayton  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
12).  secUons  5  and  6  of  the  Federal  Irade 
Commission  Act  (16  U5.C.  45,  4«).  and  any 
State  antitrust  or  unfair  competition  law. 

"(9)  SBcaxTAaT. — Ihe  term  'Secretary' 
means  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

"(10)  Attoxnet  gevxxal. — The  term  'At- 
torney General'  means  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

"(11)    Commission. — The    term   "(Commis- 
sion' means  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.". 
ANTrmusT  exemption 

Sbc.    304.    The    Webb-Pomerene    Act    (15 
U.S.C.   81-66)    Is   amended   by   striking   out 
section  a  (IS  U.S.C.  63)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 
"Sac.  3.  Exemption  Fbom  Antitbust  Laws. 

"(a)  Ki.ir.mii.rrT. — The  export  trade,  export 
trade  activities,  and  methods  of  operation  of 
any  association,  entered  into  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  engaging  In  export  trade,  and  en- 
gaged In  or  proposed  to  be  engaged  In  such 
export  trade,  and  the  export  trade,  export 
trade  activities  and  methods  of  operation  of 
any  export  trading  company,  that  — 

"(1)  serve  to  preserve  or  promote  export 
trade; 

"(3)  result  In  neither  a  substantial  lessen- 
ing of  competition  or  restraint  of  trade  with- 
in the  United  States  nor  a  substantial  re- 
straint of  the  export  trade  of  any  competitor 
of  such  association  or  export  trading 
company: 

"(3)  do  not  unreasonably  enhance,  stabi- 
lize, or  depress  prices  within  the  United 
States  of  the  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or 
services  of  the  class  exported  by  such  associ- 
ation or  export  trading  company: 

"(4)  do  not  constitute  unfair  methods  of 
competition  against  competitors  engaged  in 
the  export  trade  of  goods,  wares,  merchan- 
dise, or  services  of  the  class  exported  by  such 
association  or  export  trading  company: 

"(5)  do  not  Include  any  act  which  re- 
sults, or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  re- 
sult. In  the  sale  for  consumption  or  resale 
within  the  United  States  of  the  goods,  wares, 
merchandise,  or  services  exported  by  the  as- 
sociation or  export  trading  company  or  its 
members;  and 

"(6)  do  not  constitute  trade  or  commerce 
In  the  licensing  of  patents,  technology, 
.  trademarks,  or  knowbow,  except  as  inci- 
dental to  the  sale  of  the  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandise, or  services  exported  by  the  asso- 
ciation or  export  trading  company  on  Its 
members 

shall,  when  certified  according  to  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  this  Act,  be  eligible  for 
th«  exemption  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
"(b)  Exemption. — An  association  or  an 
export  trading  company  and  its  members  are 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  with  respect  to  their  export  trade,  ex- 
port trade  activities  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion that  are  specified  in  a  certificate  Issued 
according  to  the  procedures  set  forth  In  this 
Act,  carried  out  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions, terms,  and  conditions  prescribed  in 
such  certificate  and  engaged  In  during  the 
period  in  which  such  certificate  U  in  effect 
The  subsequent  revocation  or  Invalidation 
In  whole  or  in  part  of  such  certificate  shall 
not  render  an  association  or  Its  members  or 
an  export  trading  company  or  Its  members, 
liable  under  the  antitrrist  laws  for  such  ex- 
port trade,  exrwrt  trade  activities,  or  meth- 
ods of  operation  engaged  In  during  such 
period. 


"(c)  Disagreement  op  Attobnet  General 
OE  Commission. — Whenever,  pursuant  to 
section  4(b)(1)  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Commission  has  formally  aa- 
vised  the  Secretary  of  disagreement  with  his 
determination  to  Issue  a  proposed  certificate. 
and  the  Secretary  has  nonetheless  issued 
such  proposed  certificate  or  an  amended 
certificate,  the  exemption  provided  by  this 
section  shall  not  be  effective  until  thirty 
days  after  the  Issuance  of  such  certificate.". 

AMENDMENT    OF   SECTION    3 

Sec.  305.  The  Webb-Pomerene  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  61-66)   is  amended — 

(1)    by  inserting  Immediately  before  sec- 
tion 3    (16  U.S.C.  63)   the  following: 
"Sxc.  3.  OwifzasaiF  Intebsst  in  Othix  Trade 
Associations  Permitted.",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Sec.  3.  That  nothing' 
In  section  3  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Nothing". 

ADMINISTRATION:    ENPORCEMENT:    REPORTS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  In  general. — The  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act  (15  U.S.C.  61-66)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  sections  4  and  5  (15  U.S.C. 
64  and  65)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  sections: 
"Sec.  4.  Cebtttication. 

"(a)  Procedure  for  Application. — Any  as- 
sociation or  export  trading  company  seeking 
certification  under  this  Act  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  a  written  application  for  certi- 
fication setting  forth  the  following: 

"(1)  The  name  of  the  association  or  export 
trading  company. 

"(3)  The  location  of  all  of  the  offices  or 
places  of  business  of  the  association  or  ex- 
port trading  company  In  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

"(3)  Tbe  names  and  addresses  of  all  of  the 
ofllcers,  stockholders,  and  members  of  the 
association  or  export  trading  company. 

"(4)  A  copy  of  the  certificate  or  articles 
of  incorporation  and  bylaws.  If  the  associ- 
ation or  export  trading  company  is  a  corpo- 
ration; or  a  copy  of  the  articles,  partnership. 
Joint  venture,  or  other  agreement  or  con- 
tract under  which  the  association  or  export 
trading  company  conduc^ts  or  proposes  to 
conduct  its  export  trade  activit'es.  or  con- 
tract of  association,  if  the  association  or 
export  trading  company  is  unincorporated. 

"(5)  A  description  of  the  goods,  wares. 
merchandise,  or  services  which  the  associ- 
ation or  export  trading  company  or  their 
members  export  or  propose  to  export. 

"(6)  A  description  of  the  domestic  and 
International  conditions,  and  factors  which 
show  that  the  association  or  export  trading 
company  and  Its  activities  will  serve  a  speci- 
fied need  in  promoting  the  export  trade  of 
the  described  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or 
services. 

"(7)  The  export  trade  activities  In  which 
the  association  or  export  trading  company 
intends  to  engage  and  the  methods  by  which 
the  association  or  export  trading  company 
conducts  or  proposes  to  conduct  export 
trade  in  the  described  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandise, or  services,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  any  agreements  to  sell  exclu- 
sively to  or  through  the  association  or  ex- 
port trading  company,  any  agreements  wi'h 
foreign  persons  who  may  act  as  Joint  selling 
agents,  any  agreements  to  acquire  a  foreign 
selling  agent,  any  agreements  for  ix)ollng 
tangible  or  Intani'lble  oroperty  or  resources, 
or  any  territorial,  pri"e-malnt<»n»n-e  n^eTi- 
bershlp.  or  other  restrict'ois  to  be  Imposed 
upon  members  of  the  association  or  export 
traf'ing  company. 

"(8)  The  names  of  all  countries  where 
export  trade  in  the  described  goods,  wares. 
merchandise,  or  services  Is  conducted  or 
proposed  to  be  conducted  bv  or  through 
the  association  or  export  trading  company. 

"(9)   Any    other    Information    which    the 


Secretary  may  request  concerning  the  orga- 
nization, operation,  management,  or  fi- 
nances of  the  association  or  export  trading 
company:  the  relation  of  the  a»soclatlon  or 
export  trading  company  to  other  associa- 
tions, corporations,  partnerships,  and  Indi- 
viduals; and  competition  or  potential  com- 
petition, and  etiects  of  the  association  or 
export  trading  comptmy  thereon.  The  Secre- 
tary may  request  such  information  as  part 
of  an  Initial  application  or  as  a  necessary 
supplement  thereto.  The  Secretary  may  not 
request  Information  under  this  paragraph 
which  Is  not  reasonably  available  to  the 
person  making  application  or  which  Is  not 
necessary  for  certification  of  the  prospective 
association  or  export  trading  company. 
"(b)  IsstTANCz  op  Certificate. — 
"(1)  Ninety-day  period. — The  Secretary 
shall  Issue  a  certificate  to  an  association  or 
export  trading  company  within  ninety  days 
after  receiving  the  application  for  certifi- 
cation or  necessary  supplement  thereto  If 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  Commission,  deter- 
mines that  the  association  and,  its  export 
trade,  export  trade  activities  and  methods  of 
operation,  or  export  trading  company,  and 
its  export  trade,  export  trade  activities  and 
methods  of  operation  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  2  of  this  Act  and  will  serve  a  spec- 
ified need  In  prompting  the  export  trade  of 
the  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  services  de- 
scribed In  the  application  for  certification. 
The  certificate  shall  specify  the  permissible 
export  trade,  export  trade  activities  and 
methods  of  operation  of  the  association  or 
export  tr&ding  company  and  shall  Include 
any  terms  and  conditions  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  section  2  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
deliver  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Com- 
mission a  copy  of  any  certificate  that  he 
proposes  to  Issue.  The  Attorney  General  or 
Commission  may.  wlthta  fifteen  days  there- 
after, give  written  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
an  Intent  to  offer  advice  on  the  determina- 
tion. The  Attorney  General  or  Commission 
may,  after  giving  such  written  notice  and 
within  forty-five  days  of  the  time  the  Secre- 
tary has  delivered  a  copy  of  a  proposed  cer- 
tificate, formally  advise  the  Secretary  and 
tbe  petitioning  association  or  export  trad- 
ing company  of  disagreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary's determination.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  Issue  any  certificate  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  such  forty-five  day  period  unless  he 
has  (A)  received  no  notice  of  Intent  to  of- 
fer advice  by  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
CommL<islon  within  fifteen  days  after  deliv- 
ering a  copy  of  a  proposed  certificate,  or  (B) 
received  any  noticed  formal  advice  of  dis- 
agreement or  written  confirmation  that  no 
formal  disagreement  will  be  transmitted 
from  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Commis- 
sicn.  After  the  forty-five  day  period  or.  If 
no  notice  of  Intent  to  offer  advice  has  been 
given,  after  the  fifteen-day  period,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  either  issue  the  proposed  certifi- 
cate, issue  an  amended  certificate,  or  deny 
the  application.  Upon  agreement  of  the  ap- 
plicant, the  Secretary  may  delay  taking  ac- 
tion for  not  more  than  thirty  additional  days 
after  the  forty-five  day  period.  Before  offer- 
ing advice  on  a  proposed  certification,  the 
Attorney  General  and  Commission  shall  con- 
sult In  an  effort  to  avoid,  wherever  possible, 
having  both  agencies  offer  advice  on  any  ap- 
plication. 

"(2)  Expedited  certification. — In  those 
instances  where  the  temporary  nature  of  the 
export  trade  activities,  deadlines  for  bidding 
on  contracts  or  filling  orders,  or  any  other 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  as- 
sociation or  export  trading  company  which 
have  a  significant  impact  on  Its  export  trade, 
make  the  ninety-day  period  for  aopllcatlon 
approval  described  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  or  an  amended  application  ap- 
proval as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
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section,  impractical  for  the  association  or 
export  trading  company  seeking  certification, 
such  association  or  export  trading  company 
may  request  and  may  receive  expedited  ac- 
tion on  Its  application  for  certification. 

"(3)  AtrroMATic  certification  for  existing 
associations. — Any  association  registered 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under 
this  Act  as  of  January  19.  1981.  may  file  with 
the  Secretary  an  application  for  automatic 
certification  of  any  export  trade,  export 
trade  activities,  and  methods  of  operation  In 
which  it  was  engaged  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  Export  Trade  Association  Act  of  1981. 
Any  such  application  must  be  filed  within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
Act  and  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Secretary 
In  accordance  with  the  procedures  provided 
by  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  to 
the  association  a  certificate  specifying  the 
permissible  export  trade,  export  trade  activi- 
ties, and  methods  of  operation  that  he  de- 
termines are  shown  by  the  application  (in- 
cluding any  necessary  supplement  thereto), 
on  its  face,  to  be  eligible  for  certification 
under  this  Act.  and  including  any  terms  and 
conditions  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  section 
2(a)  of  this  Act.  unless  the  Secretary  pos- 
sesses Information  clearly  Indicating  that 
the  requirements  of  section  2(a)  are  not 
met. 

"(4)  Appeal  of  determination. — If  t^e 
Secretary  determines  not  to  Issue  a  certifi- 
cate to  an  association  or  export  trading  com- 
pany which  has  submitted  an  application 
for  certification,  or  for  an  amendment  of 
a  certificate,  then  he  shall — 

"(A)  notify  the  association  or  export  trad- 
ing company  of  his  determination  and  the 
reasons  for  his  determination,  and 

"(B)  upon  request  made  by  the  associa- 
tion or  export  trading  company,  afford  It  an 
opportunity  for  reconsideration  with  respect 
to  that  determination. 

"(c)  Material  Changes  in  CactrM- 
stances;  Amendment  op  C?ertipicate. — 
Whenever  there  is  a  material  change  in  the 
membership,  export  trade  activities,  or 
methods  of  operation,  of  an  association  or 
export  trading  company  then  it  shall  report 
such  change  to  the  Secretary  and  may  apply 
to  the  Secretary  for  an  amendment  of  its 
certificate.  Any  application  for  an  amend- 
ment to  a  certificate  shall  set  forth  the  re- 
quested amendment  of  the  certificate  and 
the  reasons  for  the  requested  amendment. 
Any  request  for  the  amendment  of  a  cer- 
tificate shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  an  original  application  for  a  certificate. 

"(d)  Amendment  or  Revocation  or  Cer- 
tificate BY  Secretary. — 

"(1)  The  Secretary  on  his  own  initiative 
shall,  upon  a  determination  that  the  export 
trade,  export  trade  activities  or  methods  of 
operation  of  an  association  or  export  trading 
company  no  longer  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  2  of  this  Act.  revoke  Its 
certificate  or  make  such  amendments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  such  section. 

"(2)  Prior  to  revoking  or  amending  a  cer- 
tificate, the  Secretary  shall — 

"(A)  notify  the  holder  of  the  certificate 
in  writing  of  the  facts  or  conduct  which  may 
warrant  the  action,  and 

"(B)  provide  the  holder  of  the  certificate 
an  opportunity  for  such  hearing  as  may  be 
appropriate  in  the  circumstances. 

"(3)  Before  revoking  or  amending  a  cer- 
tificate pursuant  to  this  subsection  the  Sec- 
retary may  In  his  discretion  provide  the 
holder  of  the  certificate  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  compliance  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  not  to  exceed  ninety  davs.  ex- 
cept that  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
affect  any  action  under  section  4(e)  of  this 
Act. 

"(e)   Ar-noN  for  ''NVALnjATTON  np  rvRrm- 

CATB  BT  AlTOmMET  OKNZKAL  0>  COMMISSION. — 


"(1)  The  Attorney  General  or  the  Com- 
mission may  bring  an  action  against  an  as- 
sociation or  export  trading  company  or  Iti 
members  to  invalidate.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
its  certificate  on  the  ground  that  the  export 
trade,  export  trade  activities  or  methods  of 
operation  of  the  association  or  export  trad- 
ing company  fail  or  have  failed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  2  of  this  Act.  Except 
In  the  case  of  an  action  brought  during  the 
period  before  an  antitrust  exemption  be- 
comes effective,  as  provided  for  In  section 
2(c),  the  Attorney  General  or  Commission 
shall  notify  any  association  or  export  trad- 
ing company  or  member  thereof,  against 
which  It  Intends  to  bring  an  action  for  In- 
validation, thirty  days  In  advance,  as  to  Its 
Intent  to  file  an  action  under  this  subsec- 
tion. The  district  court  shall  consider  any 
issues  presented  in  any  such  action  de  novo 
and  if  it  finds  that  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 2  are  not  met.  It  shall  Issue  an  order 
declaring  the  certificate  Invalid  or  any  other 
order  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  the  requirements  of  section 
2. 

"(2)  Any  action  brought  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  considered  an  action  de- 
scribed in  section  1337  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Pending  any  such  action  which 
was  brought  during  the  period  any  exemp- 
tion Is  held  In  abeyance  pursuant  to  section 
2(c)  of  this  Act.  the  court  may  make  such 
temporary  restraining  order  or  prohibition  as 
shall  be  deemed  Just  in  the  premises. 

"(3)  No  person  other  than  the  Attorney 
General  or  Commission  shall  have  standing 
to  bring  an  action  against  an  a:sociation  of 
export  trading  company  or  their  respective 
members  for  failure  of  the  association  of 
expor;  trading  company  or  their  rssp^ctlve 
expor:  trade,  export  trade  cctivlfles  or  meth- 
ods or  operation  to  me?t  the  ellg<hllity  re- 
quirements of  section  2  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  Compliance  With  Other  Laws. — ^Each 
association  and  each  export  trading  company 
and  any  subsidiary  thereof  shall  comply  with 
United  States  export  control  laws  pertaining 
to  the  export  or  transshipment  of  any  goods 
on  the  commodity  Control  List  to  controlled 
countries.  Such  laws  shall  be  compiled  with 
before  actual  shipment. 

"(g)  Judicial  Review. — Final  orders  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  pursuant  to  chapter  7  of 
title  5,  United  States  COde. 

"SBC.  5.  Guidelines. 

"(a)  Initial  Proposed  Guidelines. — With- 
in ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Export  Trade  Association  Act  of  1981.  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  At- 
torney (General,  and  the  Commission  shall 
publish  proposed  guidelines  for  purposes  of 
determining  whether  export  trade,  export 
trade  activities  and  methods  of  operation  of 
an  association  or  export  trading  company 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  section  2  of 
this  Act. 

"(b)  Public  Comment  Period. — Following 
publication  of  the  proposed  guidelines,  and 
any  proposed  revision  of  guidelines.  Inter- 
ested parties  shall  have  thirty  days  to  com- 
ment on  the  proposed  guidelines.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  review  the  comments  and.  after 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  and 
commission,  publish  final  guidelines  within 
thirty  davs  after  the  last  day  on  which  com- 
ments may  be  made  under  the  preceding 
sentence. 

"(c)  Periodic  Re"ision. — After  publication 
of  the  final  guidelines,  the  Secretary  shall 
periodically  review  the  guidelines  and.  after 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  CJeneral.  and 
the  Commission,  propose  revisions  as  needed. 

"(d)  Application  of  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. — The  promulgation  of  guidelines 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  considered 
rulemaking  for  purposes  of  subchapter  IT  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States  COde.  and 


section  553  of  such  title  shall  not  apply  to 
their  promulgation. 
"Sec.  6.  Annual  Reports. 

"Every  certified  association  or  export  trad- 
ing company  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
an  annual  report.  In  such  form  and  at  such 
time  as  he  may  require,  which  report  up- 
dates where  necessary  the  Information  de- 
scribed by  section  4(a)  of  this  Act. 
"Sec.  7.     Office   of    Export   Trade    in    De- 
partment OP  Commerce. 
"The  Secretary  shall  establish  within  the 
Department  of  commerce  an  office  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible  the  formation  of  export  trade  asso- 
ctation.s     and     export     trading     companies 
through  the  use  of  provisions  of  this  Act  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  this  Act.  Tbe  Office 
of  Export  Trade  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce shall  report  to  the  congressional  com- 
mittees of   appropriate   Jurisdiction   on    an 
annual   basis,  all  East-West  trade   transac- 
tions requiring  validated  licenses,  and  any 
other  relevant  information  on  the   role  of 
United  States  export  trading  companies  or 
subsidiaries  thereof  in  East-West  trade. 
"Sec.  8.  Confoentiautt  of  Application  and 
Annual  Report  Information. 
"(a)  General  Rule. — Portions  of  applica- 
tions    made     under    section     4.     Including 
amendments  to  such  applications,  and  an- 
nual reports  made  under  section  6  that  con- 
tain trade  secrets  or  confidential  business  or 
financial     Information,     the    disclosure     of 
which  would  harm  the  competitive  position 
of  the  person  submitting  such  information 
shall  be  confidential,  and.  except  as  author- 
ized by  this  section,  no  officer  or  employee  or 
former   officer   or   employee,   of   the   United 
Spates  shall   dl'clo^e  anv  such   confidential 
Information,  obtained  by  him  In  any  man- 
ner in  connection  with  his  service  as  such 
an  officer  or  employee. 

"(b)  Disclosure  to  Attorney  CSeneral  or 
Commission. — Whenever  the  Secretary  be- 
lieves that  an  applicant  may  be  eligible  for 
a  certificate,  or  has  issued  a  certificate  to  an 
association  or  export  trading  company,  he 
shall  promptly  make  available  all  materials 
filed  by  the  applicant,  association  or  export 
trading  company.  Including  applications  and 
supplements  thereto,  reports  of  material 
changes,  applications  for  amendments  and 
annual  reports,  and  Information  derived 
therefrom,  to  the  Attorney  C}eneral  or  Com- 
mission, or  any  employee  or  officer  thereof, 
for  official  use  In  connection  with  an  Investi- 
gation or  ludlcial  or  administrative  proceed- 
In?  under  this  Act  or  the  antitrust  laws  to 
which  the  United  States  or  the  commission 
Is  or  may  be  a  party.  Such  Information  may 
only  be  disclosed  by  the  Secretary  upon  a 
prior  certification  that  the  information  will 
be  maintained  in  confidence  and  will  only  be 
used  for  such  official  law  enforcement 
purposes. 

"Sec.  9.  Modification  op  Association  to 
COMPLY  With  Unitii)  States 
Obugations. 

"At  such  time  as  the  United  States  under- 
takes blndlni;  International  obli^tions  by 
treaty  or  statute,  to  the  extent  that  the  op- 
erations of  any  export  trade  association  or 
export  trading  comoany.  certified  under  this 
Act.  are  inconsistent  with  such  international 
obligations,  the  Secretarv  may  reoulre  the 
association  or  export  tradine  company  to 
modifv  Its  respective  operations,  and  In  so 
dolne  afford  the  asso~iation  or  export  trading 
com'Mnv  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  comply 
therewith,  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  such 
international  obligations. 
"Sec.  10.  RECinjkTioNS. 

"The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  CJeneral  and  the  Commls«"Ion. 
shall  promulgate  Fuch  rules  and  reeulatlons 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 
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"8«c.  11.  Task  I'obce  Sttjbt. 

"Seven  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Export  Trade  Association  Act  of  1981, 
the  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  task 
force  to  examine  the  effect  of  the  operation 
of  this  Act  on  domestic  competition  and  on 
United  States  International  trtule  and  to  rec- 
ommend either  continuation,  revision,  or 
termination  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act.  The 
task  force  shall  have  one  year  to  conduct  Its 
study  and  to  meJce  its  recommendations  to 
the  President.". 

(b)  Redeslgnatlon  of  Section  8. — The  Act 
la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Sec.  8."  In  section  6 
(IS  US.C.  66),  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  such 
section  the  following : 

"Sec.  13.  Short  Tttll.". 

utecrive  date  wtth  eegabs  to  existing 
assocutions 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Oenexai,  Rttle. — The  amend- 
ments to  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  set  forth 
In  sections  203,  204.  205.  and  206  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  with  regard  to  an  ex- 
isting association  described  in  subsection 
(b)  only  at  such  time  as  the  association  may 
elect  to  be  certified  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c). 

(b)  Election  to  Continue  Under  Prior 
Law- — Application  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
any  association  which  as  of  January  1,  1981. 
had  filed  with  the  Commission  the  informa- 
tion specified  under  section  5  of  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act  as  In  effect  immediately  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
continue  to  l>e  governed  by  the  standards  set 
forth  in  that  Act.  unless  such  association 
elects  to  seek  certification  under  subsection 
(c). 

(c)  Election  to  Apply  for  Certification.— 
Any  association  to  which  subsection  (b)  ap- 
plies may,  at  any  time  after  the  effective  date 
of  thLi  Act.  file  an  application  for  certifica- 
tion with  the  Secretary  containing  the  in- 
formation set  forth  in  section  4(a)  of  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Act.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 206  of  this  Act  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider and  act  upon  such  application  In  the 
manner  provided  in  section  4(b)  of  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Act,  as  amended  by  section 
206  of  this  Act.  The  association  filing  an  ap- 
plication pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
continue  to  be  subject  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  until  the  Secretary  Issues  a  cer- 
Uflcate  and  such  certificate  has  been  accepted 
by  the  association;  the  association  mxist  de- 
cide whether  or  not  to  accept  such  certificate 
no  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  Secre- 
tary's determination  with  respect  thereto 
haa  become  final. 9 


EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANY 
LEGISLATION— Vn 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  Export 
Trading  Company  Act,  ordered  reported 
by  the  Banking  Committee  last  Thurs- 
day, should  play  a  significant  part  in 
revitalizing  our  Nations  ailing  position 
m  the  international  marketplace.  By  fa- 
cilitating the  establishment  of  export 
trading  companies,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  a  mechanism  through  which 
small-  and  medium-sized  manufacturers 
could  seU  their  products  abroad.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  coUeagues"  attention  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  Paul  Cooper 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Acme- 
Cleveland  Corp.  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Finance  and  Mone- 
tary Policy. 

The  Acme-Cleveland  Corp  is  a 
medium-sized  manufacturer  of  machine 
tools.   As   Mr.   Cooper  explains  in  his 


testimony,  Acme-Cleveland  serves  as  an 
example  of  a  company  whose  exports 
plummeted  in  the  past  decade  and  one 
whose  exports  stand  to  surge  in  the  next 
if  this  legislation  is  enacted.  Mr.  Cooper 
provides  firsthand  evidence  of  how  in- 
dividual enterprises  and  ultimately  the 
U.S.  economy  in  general  will  benefit  from 
the  Export  Trading  Company  Act.  Mr. 
Cooper  also  provided  a  comprehensive 
and  compelling  discussion  of  the  need 
for  bank  participation  in  or  control  of 
export  trading  companies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  Mr.  Cooper's  testimony. 
Statement  or  W.  Paul  Coopeb 
1.  introduction 

Good  morning,  my  name  is  W.  Paul  Cooper. 
I  am  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Acme-Cleve- 
land (Corporation.  Accompanying  me  today 
is  Mr.  James  H.  Mack,  Public  Affairs  Director 
of  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation (NMTBA) ,  the  national  trade  associa- 
tion of  which  Acme-Cleveland  is  one  of  over 
400  member  companies. 

Although  we  are  of  course  pleased  to  be  of 
service  to  this  Subcommittee,  we  are  here 
today  with  somewhat  mixed  emotions  In  that 
It  was  nearly  a  year  ago  that  we  appeared 
before  a  similar  panel  in  the  other  house. 
At  that  time,  we  conveyed  nearly  the  same 
message  that  we  will  convey  to  you  today. 
Improved  export  policy  is  an  area  of  vital 
interest  to  both  my  own  corporation  and 
the  U.S.  machine  tool  industry  as  well  as  the 
U.S.  economy  generally. 

The  legislation  which  we  will  be  com- 
menting on  today.  Senator  Helnzs  bill,  S  144 
Is  very  similar  to  the  legislation  which  this 
Subcommittee  reported  last  year.  S.  2718. 
We  .-strongly  supported  that  legislation,  and 
we  strongly  support  this  years  bill.  At  this 
time  we  would  like  to  address  some  of  the 
objections  raised  to  last  Congress'  le^slation, 
S.  2718,  in  the  hopes  of  allaying  the  fears 
of  those  who  attempted  to  block  exoort 
trading  company  legislation  during  the  96th 
Congress. 

To  some  extent  this  may  be  preaching  to 
the  choir.  The  Senate  passed  S.  2718  during 
last  Congress  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
77-0.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  It  is  impor- 
tant to  reiterate  the  reasons  why  export 
trading  companies  are  of  vital  Importance  to 
our  national  Interest,  In  order  that  a  strong 
and  complete  record  might  be  built  upon 
which  to  base  passage  of  export  trading  com- 
pany legislation  early  in  the  first  session  of 
the  97th  Congress  Specifically,  we  would  like 
to  particularly  emphasize  the  importance  of 
drafting  this  legislation  so  as  to  allow  VS. 
banking  Institutions  to  become  directly  In- 
volved as  integral  parti  of  export  trading 
companies.  Of  course,  as  we  are  all  aware.  It 
was  the  inclusion  of  such  direct  banking  In- 
volvement provisions  In  last  year's  bill  which 
unfortunately  blocked  passage  of  ETC  legis- 
lation in  the  House  of  Representatives,  even 
after  the  Senate  had  o'  erwhelmlngly  passed 
S.  2718.  For  this  reason,  we  believe  It  is  even 
more  imperative  this  session  of  Congress  that 
the  Senate  take  as  early  an  aggressive  lead 
In  developing  and  passing  export  trading 
company  legislation,  in  order  that  the  objec- 
tions raised  to  S.  2718  last  year,  which  will 
undoubtedly  again  be  raised  to  S  144  this 
year,  will  be  addressed  so  as  to  develop  a  con- 
sensus wMch  win  ultimately  leai  to  enact- 
ment into  law  of  this  vitally  needed  export 
trading  company  legislation. 

Again,  for  the  sake  of  completeness  of  the 
record,  before  proceeding  with  my  comments, 
we  would  first  like  to  briefly  outline  Acme- 
Cleveland's  activities  In  the  metalworklng 
manufacturing  Industry,  as  well  as  the  cor- 
poration's recent  experience  in  the  export 
maricet. 


Acme-Cleveland,  a  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change listed  corporation,  has  existed  In  'ts 
prwent  form  since  1968.  However,  several  of 
Its  predecessor  companies  and  present  ma)or 
components  have  long  histories  in  the  indtiB- 
try.  dating  back  over  one  hundred  years  In 
some  cases.  The  corporation  is  In  the  business 
of  manxifaoturlng  the  tools  of  metalworklng 
productivity:  machine  tools,  cutting  and 
threading  tools,  foundry  tooling  and  equip- 
ment, electrical  and  electronic  controls,  and 
automated  production  systems.  Currently, 
these  products.  Including  replacement  parts! 
are  manufactured  by  six  operating  divisions, 
supported  by  two  service  companies  with  a 
combined  domestic  employment  of  approxi- 
mately 5,700  workers. 

In  addition  to  these  domestic  U.S.  opera- 
tions, Acme-Cleveland  also  consists  of  a 
number  of  foreign  subsidiaries.  Finally,  re- 
lationships with  several  foreign  licensees 
and  one  overseas  Joint-venture  round  out 
the  corporation's  worldwide  business  ac- 
tivity. 

Acme-Cleveland  views  foreign  trade  as  an 
extremely  significant  part  of  what  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  a  worldwide  machine  tool 
market.  Even  prior  to  Acme-Cleveland's 
worldwide  expansion,  several  of  its  predeces- 
sor companies  enjoyed  long  and  active  in- 
volvement in  foreign  trade.  A  high  point  of 
this  foreign  activity  occurred  in  1975  when 
over  one  fifth  (21.5  percent)  of  Acme- 
Cleveland's  domestic  production  had  its  des- 
tination In  the  export  market.  Unfortunately, 
however,  even  with  an  overall  increase  In  to- 
tal business  volume  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  In  export  sales,  until  in  1979  only  6.0 
percent  of  domestic  production  was  shipped 
overseas,  for  an  annual  average  of  10.3  per- 
cent lor  the  years  1975  through  1979. 

Shifting  from  my  own  corporation's  ex- 
perience to  that  of  the  industry  generally. 
it  is  Important  to  point  out  that  while  the 
domestic  U.S.  machine  tool  market  has  been 
oscillating  with  very  little  real  growth  since 
the  middle  1960's.  the  world  market  has 
grown  substantially.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
this  worldwide  expansion  has  been  absorbed 
by  our  foreign  competitors,  eroding  our  mar- 
ket share. 

In  the  middle  1960's.  the  American  ma- 
chine tool  industry  supplied  approximately 
one-third  of  the  total  global  market.  In 
other  words,  one  out  of  every  three  machine 
tool.«i  consumed  in  the  world  was  produced 
by  an  American  machine  tool  builder.  How- 
ever, according  to  American  Machinist,  as  of 
the  end  of  1979.  that  portion  had  fallen  to 
only  17.1  percent.  In  short,  over  the  past  13 
years,  our  share  of  the  world  market  has 
plummeted  by  almost  50  percent. 

This  dramatic  decline  is  the  result  of  two 
factors.  First,  our  domestic  market  has  been 
invaded  by  foreign  competitors  on  a  scale 
never  before  dreamed  of.  For  example,  since 
1964.  America's  imports  of  foreign  machine 
tools  have  more  than  tripled,  growing  from 
7':  of  total  consumntion  15  vears  ago  to  over 
25 ''o  in  1980.  It  Is  obvious  that,  because  the 
United  States  is  the  largest  open  machine 
tool  market  In  the  world,  our  foreign  com- 
petitors have  pulled  out  the  stops  and  are 
aiming  their  export  marketing  efforts 
directly  at  America. 

Second,  and  this  is  the  aspect  that  we  wish 
to  focus  on  at  this  time,  our  share  of  the 
export  market  has  also  declined.  When  we 
look  at  the  dollar  value  of  our  exports,  the 
results  of  our  efforts  look  encouraging.  But 
If  we  look  at  American  exports  as  a  percent- 
age of  all  of  the  machine  tool  exports  in  the 
world,  the  results  are  indeed  very  discourag- 
ing. We  have  been  losing  export  market  share 
at  an  alarming  rate.  Our  share  of  the  world's 
machine  tool  exports  fell  from  21%  in  1964 
to  just  7%  last  year,  placing  us  well  behind 
West  Germany  and  Japan  as  a  machine  tool 
exporting  nation. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  alarmingly,  In 
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1978  the  United  States  suffered  its  first  ma- 
chine tool  trade  deficit  In  history,  with  im- 
ports exceeding  exports  by  some  tl55  million. 
And.  to  make  matters  even  worse,  this  de!ic)t 
trend  continued  through  1980.  Even  though 
our  exports  grew  by  15.8%  over  1978  levels, 
imports  soared  by  more  than  45  %  to  produce 
an  even  larger  trade  deficit  of  almost  MOO 
million  in  1980. 

The  National  Machine  Tool  BuUders'  Asso- 
ciation is  a  national  trade  association  repre- 
senting over  400  American  machine  tool 
manufacturing  companies,  which  account 
for  approximately  90%  of  United  States  ma- 
chine tool  production.  Although  the  total 
machine  tool  Industry  employs  approxi- 
mately 110,000  people  with  a  combined  an- 
nual output  of  around  four  billion  dollars, 
most  NMTBA  member  companies  are  small 
businesses  with  payrolls  of  250  or  fewer 
employees. 

While  relatively  small  by  some  corporate 
standards.  American  machine  tool  builders 
comprise  a  very  basic  segment  of  the  U.S. 
Industrial  capacity,  with  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  America.  It  Is  the  Industry  that 
builds  the  machines  that  are  the  foundation 
of  America's  industrial-military  strength. 
Without  machine  tools,  there  could  be  no 
manufacturing;  there  would  be  no  trains,  no 
planes,  no  ships,  no  cars:  there  would  be  no 
power  plants,  no  electric  lights,  no  refrigera- 
tors and  no  agricultural  machinery, 
n.  national  macerne  tool  builders'  associa- 
tion export  promotion  activities 

NMTBA  and  Its  member  companies  have 
devoted  considerable  time  and  effort  to  in- 
creasing exports. 

NMTBA,  on  behalf  of  the  American  ma- 
chine tool  Industry  Is  devoting  Its  own  re- 
sources to  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  international  markets  everywhere  in  the 
world.  The  Association  has  two  people  who 
spend  virtually  their  full  time  overseas  pro- 
moting United  States  machine  tool  exports 
with  considerable  assistance  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

NMTBA  develops  seminars  and  workshops 
to  train  our  members'  people  on  interna- 
tional financing,  export  licensing,  or  any 
other  subject  that  will  benefit  a  machine  tool 
builder.  We  conduct  market  research  to  lo- 
cate new  and  promising  markets  for  indus- 
try development.  We  have  conducted  roughly 
thirty  Industry  Organized.  Government  Ap- 
proved (lOGA)  trade  missions  to  help  gain  a 
foothold  In  these  new  markets,  and  approx- 
Imate'v  half  a  frozen  nre  olpnno-"  for  1982  and 
1983.  We  sponsor  foreign  exblbitlons  so  that 
our  members  will  ha.e  more  opportunities  to 
display  their  products  overseas.  In  additicn. 
we  often  work  In  close  conjunction  with  the 
Commerce  Department  on  such  activities  as 
recruiting  exhibitors  for  export  promotion 
events  such  as  catalog  shows,  video  tape 
shows  and  technical  seminars.  We  organize 
reverse  trade  missions  to  bring  foreign  buyers 
to  our  plants.  And  we  bring  large  groups  of 
foreign  visitors  to  the  International  Machine 
Tool  Show  In  Chicago  every  two  years.  The 
Commerce  Department  has  worked  closely 
with  us  In  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  these  programs,  as  have  the  commer- 
cial officers  In  our  embassies  and  trade  cen- 
ters around  the  world. 

in.  BANK  involvement  in  export  trading 

COMPANIES 

In  an  economy  which  has  until  only  re- 
cently been  primarily  oriented  to  the  domes- 
tic market.  It  Is  not  hard  to  understand  why 
export  trade  has  been  deprived  of  significant 
financial  resources.  Because  of  such  an  over- 
whelmingly domestic  orientation,  the  Invest- 
ment and  entrepreneurshlp  to  establish  ex- 
port trading  comoanles  on  an  economical 
scale  has  been  difficult. 

With  a  gigantic  domestic  market  to  pro- 
duce for.  mnnv  *rT>e-lr«ri  bii-<n<>s-m<>n  hsre 
shied  away  from  what  they  often  perceive  to 
be  the  complex  world  of  International  trade. 


While  countries  like  Canada  export  26%  of 
their  gross  national  product.  Germany  22.6%. 
and  the  United  Kingdom  23%.  the  U5.  con- 
sumes all  but  7.57c  of  domestic  production. 
Recent  statistics  indicate  that  only  8%  of 
this  country's  250.000  manufacturers  ship 
their  goods  abroad  and.  of  those,  a  mere  100 
industrial  giants  account  for  more  than  half 
of  all  U.S.  exports.  And  while  it  is  true  that 
our  enormous  trade  deficit  Is  caused  pri- 
marily by  oil  imports.  It  is  striking  to  note 
that  had  we  maintained  the  share  of  manu- 
factured exports  that  we  en'oyed  in  1960  we 
could  be  paying  for  our  oU  bill  in  1981  with- 
out a  trade  deficit.  Since  1960,  the  U.S.  share 
of  manufactured  exports  has  slid  from  22.8% 
to  17.4%  of  the  world  total. 

We,  therefore,  commend  you  Mr.  Chair- 
man for  your  sponsorship  of  8.  144.  a  bill 
designed  to  stimulate  exports,  by  spurring 
the  creation  of  large  scale  American  trad- 
ing companies  that  would  provide  a  much 
needed  export  vehicle  for  small  and  medium- 
sized  businesses,  and  also  facUitate  joint- 
ventures  and  barter  deals  by  already  big 
exporters.  To  accomplish  these  goals,  S.  144 
attempts  to  stimulate  initiative  from  at  least 
three  possible  sources:  (1)  accelerated  in- 
ternal growth  by  existing  VS.  export  man- 
agement or  export  trading  companies;  (2) 
formation  of  independent  export  trading 
companies  fostered  by  major  corporations 
with  international  trade  experience;  and 
(3)  Investments  by  U.S.  banking  Institu- 
tions in  new  or  existing  export  trading  com- 
panies. This  third  source  of  increased  stim- 
ulus— specifically  the  provision  that  banks 
may  have  ownership  participation  in  ex- 
port trading  companies — is  the  aspect  of  the 
bill  which  has  been  the  most  controversial 
and  has  drawn  the  criticism  of  those  who 
believe  that  commerce  and  banking  should 
continue  to  remain  separate  activities. 

Presumably,  this  legislation  was  inspired 
to  some  extent  by  Japanese  "sogo  shosha." 
multi-billion  dollar  trading  conglomerates 
with  huge  asset  bases  and  close  ties  to  gov- 
ernment, bankers  and  manufacturers.  These 
"sogo  shosha"  in  addition  to  their  trading 
companies,  each  have  numerous  subsidi- 
aries in  such  areas  as  auto,  steel  and  textiles. 
The  trading  arm  In  turn  has  Its  own  sub- 
sidiaries in  manufacturing,  farming  and 
resource  development,  and  it  draws  on  the 
entire  conglomerate  organization  for  prod- 
ucts to  sell  and  for  assistance  in  financing 
them. 

Moreover,  the  trading  company  Isn't  lim- 
ited to  its  organization.  It  will  also  buy  or 
sell  products  from  any  other  source 
wherever  It  finds  the  opportunity.  With  some 
80,000  employees  spread  around  the  globe 
drumming  up  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
business,  the  "sogo  shosha"  as  a  group  ac- 
count for  more  than  50%  of  Japan's  ex- 
ports and  Imports,  and  30%  of  ONP. 

Because  fundamental  differences  between 
our  two  societies  should  discourage  the  be- 
lief that  America  can  or  should  attempt 
to  duplicate  the  Japanese  model  for  Its  own 
economy,  we  concur  in  the  belief  of  most 
trade  experts  that  the  VS.  must  develop  its 
own  brand  of  trading  company  that  is  con- 
sistent with  our  nation's  tradition  of  com- 
petitiveness rather  than  consensus.  This,  we 
believe,  is  what  S.  144  is  designed  to  do. 

We  believe  that  banks  can  bring  not  only 
financial  resources,  but  almost  all  erf  the  sup- 
porting facilities  and  services  which  U.S.  ex- 
porters now  most  lack  by  contrast  with  their 
foreign  competitors.  They  will  make  it  pas- 
sible for  American  companies  to  combine 
their  resources  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  con- 
figurations in  the  Interest  of  more  competi- 
tive overseas  marketing  of  American  prod- 
ucts and  services.  More  Importantly,  banks 
can  encourage  and  help  exporters  develop  a 
long  term  view  of.  and  presence  in.  export 
markets.  Moreover,  bank  affiliated  trading 
companies  would  have  special  effect  on  en- 
couraging more  medium  and  small  exporters 


who  are  now  discouraged  by  the  remoteneM 
and  strangeness  of  foreign  markets  and  buy- 
ers, exchange  risks,  and  by  the  complexity 
and  expense  of  documentation. 

Although  NMTBA  supports  the  general 
principal  of  separation  of  banking  and  com- 
merce, we  beUeve  there  Is  good,  sufficient,  and. 
Indeed,  compelling  reason  to  make  an  excep- 
tion on  a  controlled  basis  for  limited  and 
conditional  bank  ownership  of  export  trading 
companies  in  order  to  strengthen  U.8.  capa<  - 
ity  to  meet  non-traditional  intematlonai 
trade  competition.  Moreover,  we  further  be- 
lieve that  as  drafted,  8.  144  contains  prohi- 
bitions, restrictions,  limitations,  conditions 
and  requirements  more  than  ample  to  meet 
each  of  the  objections  raised  concerning  bank 
ownership  of  export  trading  companies. 

In  our  view,  any  legislation  ptirportlng  to 
encourage  U.S.  exports  through  the  facility  of 
export  trading  companies,  which  does  not 
permit  bank  participation  and  (In  some 
cases)  the  right  of  bank  control  Is  only  a  half 
step.  Adequate  financing  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  elements  of  export  promotion.  To  con- 
tinue to  prohibit  bank  participation  In  export 
trading  companies  is  to  continue  a  halfway 
poUcy  of  half  steps  leading  to  halfway  results. 

In  this  regard,  the  following  comments  are 
addressed  to  the  specific  requirements  of 
S.  144  which  we  believe  are  the  most  advan- 
tageous provisions  concerning  direct  bank 
Involvement  in  export  trading  companies. 
A.  Provisions  designed  to  protect  the  finan- 
cial   integrity   of    banks    participating   in 

ETCs 

Title  I  of  S  144  contains  numerous  pro- 
visions which  are  speclficaUy  designed  to 
safeguard  the  financial  Integrity  of  banks. 
By  definition,  the  bill  precludes  export  trad- 
ing companies  from  being  used  as  vehicles 
for  Investment  in  domestic  Industries.  Fur- 
thermore. U.S.  government  banking  regula- 
tory agencies  would  have  clear  authority  to 
prevent  ETCs  from  violating  this  restriction, 
since  any  significant  investment  by  bank- 
owned  ETCs  would  require  prior  approval 
from  these  agencies.' 

Additionally,  the  many  safeguards  against 
undue  risks  by  bank -owned  ETCs  wUl  Insure 
against  the  type  of  public  policy  concerns 
which  have  traditionally  been  MSOflstfKl 
with  bank  Involvement  in  non-banking  ac- 
tivities. Moreover.  S.  144  has  adopted  the 
specific  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve by  incorporating  the  same  restrictions 
contained  in  Sec.  23A  of  the  Federal  Beaerre 
Act.' 


'Senate  BUl  144.  Sec.  103(a)(9)  states: 
the  term  "appropriate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies" means — (A)  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  with  respect  to  a  national  bank  or 
any  District  bank;  (B)  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  with 
respect  to  a  State  member  bank,  bank  hold- 
ing company.  Edge  Act  corporation,  at 
Agreement  Corporation;  (C)  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  with  respect  to 
a  State  non-member  insured  bank,  except 
a  District  bank;  (D)  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  with  respect  to  a  Federal  sav- 
ings bank. 

Moreover  In  any  situation  where  the  bank 
organization  holding  or  making  an  Invest- 
ment In  an  export  trading  company  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  another  banking  organisation 
which  Is  subject  to  jurisdiction  of  another 
agen:ry.  and  some  form  of  agency  approval 
or  notification  is  required,  such  approvals 
or  notifications  need  only  be  obtained  from 
or  made  to.  as  the  case  may  be.  the  appro- 
priate Federal  Banking  agency  for  the  bank- 
ing organization  making  or  holding  the  In- 
vestment In  the  export  trading  company. 

'  Sec.  23A  ol  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  gen- 
erally prohibits  member  banks  from  lending 
or  investing  more  than  10%  ol  their  capital 
and  surplus  in  any  one  affiliate,  and  more 
than  20%  of  their  capital  and  surplus  In 
all  afflUates. 
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Spedflcally.  Sec.  106  of  B.  144  conUlns  the 
foUo*lng  general  guidelines  for  b«nk  In- 
volvement In  ETCs: 

(1)  Banks  may  invest  up  to  an  aggregate 
amount  of  »10  million  in  one  or  more  export 
trading  companies  without  prior  approval 
of  the  appropriate  federal  banking  agency. 
If  such  Investment  does  not  cause  an  export 
trading  company  to  become  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Investing  bank. 

(3)  Banks  may  make  Investments  In  excess 
of  an  aggregate  amount  of  (10  million  In  one 
or  more  export  trading  companies  or  make 
any  Investment  which  would  caxse  an  exoort 
trading  company  to  become  a  subaldlary  or 
which  wo  'Id  cause  more  than  50%  of  the 
voting  stock  of  the  export  trading  company 
to  be  owned  or  controlled  by  the  bank  only 
with  the  prior  approval  of  the  appropriate 
federal  agency. 

(3)  The  total  cost  of  the  direct  and  Indi- 
rect Investment  by  a  bank  In  an  export  trad- 
ing company  combined  with  extensions  of 
credit  bv  the  banv-  to  the  trading  comoany 
shall  not  exceed  10%  of  the  bank's  capital 
and  surplus. 

(4)  Appropriate  federal  banking  agencies 
may  Impose  such  conditions  as  they  deem 
necessary  to  limit  a  banking  organization's 
financial  exposure  to  an  exoort  trading  com- 
pany or  to  prevent  possible  conflicts  of  In- 
terest or  unsound  banking  practices. 

(5)  And  finally,  nothing  In  this  bill  would 
In  any  way  prevent  any  state  from  adopting 
a  law  prohibiting  banks  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  such  state  from  Investing  In  export 
trading  companies  or  applying  conditions,  or 
restrictions  on  Investments  by  banks  char- 
tered under  the  laws  of  such  state  In  export 
trading  companies  In  addition  to  any  condi- 
tions, limitations,  or  restrictions  provided 
under  the  federal  law  Itself. 

B.  Provisions  designed  to  protect  against  un- 
fair competitive  advantages  by  bank- 
owned  ETCs 

In  addition  to  expressing  concerns  about 
the  potential  for  impairment  of  the  finan- 
cial Integrity  of  banking  Institutions,  critics 
of  direct  bank  Involvement  In  ETCs  also  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  bank -owned  ETCs  will 
have  unfair  competitive  advantages  over 
ETCs  owned  by  non-banking  firms.  Ad- 
ditionally, there  is  the  worry  that  big  banks 
and  big  companies  would  form  Joint-ven- 
tures, increasing  what  some  perceive  as  an 
already  danzerous  trend  toward  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power.  However,  to  allay 
these  fears  S.  144  contains  provisions  which 
will  specifically  ensure  that  such  tmfair  com- 
petitive circumstances  will  not  develop. 

Under  S.  144  bank-owned  ETCs  will  be 
much  more  heavily  regulated  than  ETCs 
owned  by  non-banking  firms.  The  legislation 
specifically  prohibits  banks  and  their  affili- 
ates from  making  preferential  loans  to  any 
ETC  in  which  they  have  an  equity  Interest, 
including  customers  of  any  such  ETC.  Spe- 
cifically Incorporating  the  request  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  S.  144  prohibits  a  banking 
organization  or  any  of  its  aflUiates  from  ex- 
tending credit  "to  an  export  trading  com- 
pany or  to  customers  of  such  company  on 
terms  more  favorable  than  those  afforded 
similar  customers  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  such  extension  of  credit  shall 
not  involve  more  than  the  normal  risk  of 
repayment  or  present  other  unfavorable  fea- 
tures." • 

Moreover,  prohibitions  on  direct  bank  In- 
volvement in  ETCs  wUl  put  banks  (of  all 
sizes)  at  a  serious  disadvantage  with  so- 
called  "near  banks"  (such  as  money  market 
mutual  funds) .  since  under  such  restrictions 
near  banks  would  be  allowed  to  invest  di- 
rectly in  ETCs  while  regular  banks  would 
not.  And  perhaos  most  importantly  from  a 
competitive  perspective,  with  over  1.400 
*'*°^  'P  the  United  States   (certainly  not 

•Senate  Bill  144.  Sec    106(c)(4). 


all  of  which  will  be  Investing  in  ETCs)  there 
will  be  more  than  ample  financing  alterna- 
tives for  non-bank  owned  ETCs. 

Certainly,  If  the  rislu  of  direct  bank  in- 
volvement in  ETCs  were  so  great  there 
should  be  an  experience  of  foreign  failures 
resulting  from  unwise  operation  of  trading 
affiliates.  Instead,  the  reverse  appears  to  be 
true.  Therefore,  we  see  no  reason  why  if  for- 
eign banks  can  manage  these  risks.  US. 
banks,  which  would  be  under  the  close 
scrutiny  and  supervision  of  numerous  fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies,  would  not  be  able 
to  do  so  also. 

C.  Currrently  existing  export  management 
firms  and  financing  alternatives  are  in- 
adequate to  compete  effectively  with 
foreign  based  export  trading  companies 
Finally,  opponents  of  direct  bank  partic- 
ipation In  export  trading  companies  have 
alleged  that  such  vehicles  as  are  propKised  by 
S.  144  are  not  needed,  because  there  are  al- 
ready existing  export  management  firms  or 
brokers  which  can  adequately  handle  the 
needs  of  U.S.  exporters.  More  specifically.  It 
has  also  been  argued  that  there  Is  no  need 
for  direct  bank  participation  In  ETCs  be- 
cause the  Export-"m.port  Bank  of  the  United 
State3  (Exlmbank)  already  Is  capable  of 
meeting  the  financial  needs  of  U.S.  export- 
ers. Tn  response  to  these  two  erroneous  con- 
tentions we  would  point  out  that  although 
the  Department  of  Commerce  estlma/tes  that 
there  are  about  3.800  export  management 
firms  or  brokers  In  the  United  States,  most 
are  quite  small  (92  percent  employing  fewer 
than  6  people).  Moreover,  these  firms  nor- 
mally limit  themselves  to  a  specific  product 
line  for  a  geographic  area.  Additionally.  It  is 
also  very  Important  to  note  that  one  of  the 
major  reasons  these  firms  have  not  con- 
tinued to  grow  is  that  they  are  normally 
severely  under-capitalized.  Banks  as  a  result 
are  unwilling  to  give  them  substantial  lines 
of  credit.  While  Japanese  trading  companies 
have  debt/equity  ratios  of  15  or  20  to  1. 
small  U.S.  companies  cannot  operate  any- 
where near  that  level. 

Addressing  the  argument  that  bank- 
owned  ETCs  are  not  necessary,  because  the 
Exlmbank  Is  already  capable  of  providing 
sufficient  export  financing  assistance,  we  be- 
gin by  pointing  out  that  Exlmbank  Is  an 
independent  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government 
that  works  in  cooperation  with  commercial 
banks  to  provide  special  financing  services 
for  U.S.  exporte^rs.  In  contrast,  bank-owned 
export  trading  companies,  as  foreseen  by  S. 
144.  would  be  private  entitles  with  the  In- 
ternal ability  to  both  finance  and  market 
goad';  It  'o-el^n  comm°rce  While  In  m  way 
depreciating  the  Important  role  that  Exlm- 
ba.ik  playj  In  furthering  U.S.  exports  In 
world  markets.  It  is  obvious  from  the  above 
two  descriptions  that  the  Exiimbank  and 
bank-owned  ETCs  are  generlcally  dissimilar 
entitles  with  dlTerent  goals  and  objectives. 
Simply  stated.  Exlmbank  Is  designed  to  offer 
targeted  government  financial  assistance  In 
special  exporting  circumstances,  whereas 
ban"'-ow'>ed  ETCs  wou'd  p-ovlde  U.S.  ex- 
porters with  a  one-stop  financing  and  mar- 
keting package  designed  to  address  a  much 
broader  range  of  export  trade  opportunities. 
However,  one  response  to  this  position  has 
been  to  suggest  that  many,  if  not  all.  of  these 
advantages  are  already  currently  available 
via  Exlmbank  assistance,  with  the  supoosedly 
logical  conclusion  being  that  there  Is  no 
need  currently  unfulfilled  by  Exlmbank  to 
be  met  by  bank -owned  ETTCs. 

Admlttedlv,  Exlmbank  has  a  financing  net- 
work with  hundreds  of  U.S.  and  foreign  fi- 
nancial institutions.  Nor  is  there  disagree- 
ment that  these  close  working  relationships 
have  made  It  possible  to  further  ex'end 
Exlmbenk's  resources  in  cases  where  it  is 
critical  for  American  exporters  to  be  able  to 
offer  financing  which  is  competitive  with 
that  available  to  government-leveraged  for- 


eign sellers.  However,  although  Exlmbank 
may  to  some  extent  have  access  to  the  fi- 
nancial resources  of  private  banking  Institu- 
tions, a  critical  factor  governing  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  resources  Is  the  funding  level 
of  Exlmbank.  Indeed,  in  the  two  most  recent 
years  for  which  complete  data  is  available 
(1978  and  1979)  Exlmbank  financed  exports 
have  amounted  to  only  i.5%  of  total  U.S. 
exports.  These  figures  clearly  point  out  the 
limited,  albeit  vital,  role  Exlmbank  Is  de- 
signed to  serve.  Indeed.  Exlmbank's  statutory 
authorization  Itself  states  that  "the  Bank 
in  the  exercise  of  Its  functions  should  sup- 
plement and  encourage,  and  not  compete 
with  private  capital."  4 

Moreover,  although  Exlmbank  is  primarily 
a  self-sustaining  U.S.  corporation  required  to 
provide  adequate  earnings  to  cover  costs — 
Just  like  any  other  business — it  is,  neverthe- 
less, also  a  government  Institution  subject  to 
official  United  States  policy  and  regulations 
in  a  variety  of  spheres  ranging  from  foreign 
policy  to  economic  concerns  to  environmen- 
tal considerations.  Olven  these  additional 
considerations,  Exlmbank  is  therefore  Inher- 
ently less  flexible  than  bank-owned  ETCs 
would  be  in  similar  commercial  circum- 
stances. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  future  of 
Exlmbank  and  Its  ability  to  promote  U.S. 
exports  is  under  serious  attack  as  we  meet 
here  today.  Even  If  the  proposed  cuts  in 
Exlmbank's  lending  authority  (cuts,  which, 
I  might  add,  will  effectively  shut  down  the 
Bank's  role  as  a  major  player  In  the  export 
process)  are  not  enacted,  the  projected  needs 
of  Exlmbank  are  almost  certal.i  to  go  un- 
filled. Thus,  to  expect  an  under-financed  (or 
perhaps  even  an  un-flnanced)  Exlmbank  to 
provide  a  major  source  of  credit  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports is  but  a  fcol's  dream.  Many  of  S.  144's 
strongest  opponents  are  also  the  strongest 
and  loudest  critics  of  the  Exlmbank.  How  do 
they  expect  to  finance  U.S.  exports? 

Finally,  it  appears  almost  self-evident  that 
the  major  resource  available  to  Exlmbank  is 
the  very  resource  that  bank-owned  ETCs 
would  tap  one  step  closer  to  the  original 
source,  the  financing  capacity  of  private 
banking  Institutions.  But  Just  as  important, 
bank -owned  ETCs  would  also  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  critical  export  marketing  services 
necessary  for  successful  export  trade.  Such 
export  marketing  services,  which  are  beyond 
the  capacity  and  purpose  of  Exlmbank, 
would  be  an  Integral  and  vital  part  of  bank- 
owned  ETCs 

To  reiterate,  the  Exlmbank  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant effort  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  give  targeted  official  assistance  fur- 
thering U.S.  overseas  trade,  and  as  such  is 
highly  commendable.  Its  lending  authority 
should  be  increased,  not  cut  back,  as  some 
have  proposed.  However,  there  remain  vast 
export  trade  opportunities  which  for  the  rea- 
sons already  stated  would  be  much  more  ef- 
fectively pursued  via  privately  ooerated 
bank-owned  export  trading  companies. 

D.  Reasons  for  bank  ownership  of  ETCs 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  this  point  in  our  testi- 
mony we  have  to  a  great  extent  been  on  the 
defensive,  that  is  attempting  to  rebut  argu- 
ments of  the  opponents  of  direct  bank  par- 
ticipation in  export  trading  companies.  At 
this  point  we  believe  It  Is  Important  to  state 
affirmatively  some  of  the  benefits  that  we  see 
accruing  to  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 
export  trading  companies  as  envisioned 
under  S.  144. 

We  would  begin  by  emphasizing  that  our 
domestic  laws  separating  banking  and  com- 
merce are  designed  to  preserve  domestic 
competitive  equality,  not  to  meet  the  rela- 
tively recent  challenge  of  foreign  competi- 
tion. However,  because  of  this  new  foreign 

4  The  Export-'mport  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended  through  November  10,  1978,  13 
use.  836(b). 
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competition  direct  bank  involvement  in 
ETCs  Is  absolutely  necessary  for  American 
business  to  be  competitive  abroad. 

In  this  regard.  S.  144  would  alter  the  laws 
separating  banking  and  commerce  only  as 
they  apply  to  the  area  of  export  trade,  an 
area  where  the  United  States  has  always 
recognized  the  need  for  special  rules  to  meet 
foreign  competition  (e.g..  the  Exlmbank. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Webb-Pom- 
erene  and  D.SC  legislation,  etc.).  Thus.  S. 
144.  rather  than  unnecessarily  Involving 
banks  In  commercial  activities,  actually  fol- 
lows the  long  tradition  in  U.S.  law  of  not 
applying  domestic  rules  to  export  trade  ac- 
tivities, when  to  do  so  would  only  impede 
U.S.  competitiveness  in  world  markets. 

Clearly,  bank  expertise  would  be  bo'h 
transferable  and  important  to  ETC  manage- 
ment, organization  and  operation.  Indeed, 
banks,  with  their  International  offices,  ex- 
perience in  trade  financing,  business  contacts 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  international  mar- 
keting knowledge  are  the  most  likely  source 
of  leadership  In  forming  export  trading  com- 
panies. 

Currently,  a  number  of  European  banks 
operate  some  of  the  largest  trading  com- 
panies, and  are  able  to  supply  those  ETCs 
with  almost  all  of  the  supporting  facilities 
and  services  which  U.S.  exporters  now  most 
lack  by  contrast  with  these  competitors. 

What  often  happens  Is  that  foreign  ETCs 
employ  U.S.  banks  as  intermediaries  In  ar- 
ranging and  financing  Initial  transactions 
with  U.S.  exporters.  However,  after  the  initial 
contact  with  these  American  firms  has  been 
made,  the  foreign  ETCs  substitute  their  own 
Internal  financing  for  that  of  the  original 
U.S.  bank  intermediary.  The  result  of  this 
procedure  Is  a  short  term  profit,  but  a  long 
term  loss  lor  both  the  U.S.  bank  and  America 
generally.  Althoueh  more  American-made 
goods  are  exported  (a  result  we  obviously 
support  as  highly  desirable)  export  service 
fees  are  needlessly  being  shippted  overseas 
along  with  U.S.  products,  with  a  resulting 
loss  In  income  and  Jobs  to  American  financial 
institutions. 

Therefore.  NMTBA  strongly  urges  the  direct 
Involvement  of  U.S.  banks  in  US.  export  trad- 
ing comoanles.  Such  direct  bank  partlcloa- 
tlon  Is  the  foel  needed  to  power  the  ETC 
vehicle.  Direct  incorporaton  in  U.S.  ETCs  of 
the  many  export  services  that  American 
banks  are  able  to  offer  would  be  of  great 
competitive  assistance  to  U.S.  exoorters  who 
now  incur  additional  delavs  and  expense  in 
obtaining  similar  service.  Furthermore,  cer- 
tain services  now  either  unprofitable  or  il- 
legal (e.g..  putting  buvers  in  touch  with  sell- 
ers for  a  fee.  or  providing  credit  and  political 
risk  Insurance  to  U.S.  manufacture-^)  would 
also  be  available  under  this  approach. 

For  all  of  the"-e  reasons,  we  stroiely  ur?e 
support  for  the  banving  provisions  of  S.  144 
In  comprehensive  U.S.  export  trading  com- 
pany legislation. 

rv.   ANTTTEUST   LAW   MODIFICATION   PROPOSALS 

The  Webb-Pomerene  Act,  enacted  In  1918, 
allows  American  comnanies  to  loin  to<?ether 
in  developing  foreign  sales  while  enloyln? 
limited  immunity  from  the  U.S.  domestic 
antitrust  laws.  The  current  statute  Is  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(FTC). 

Unfortunately,  the  ro'e  of  Webb  associa- 
tions has  declined  drastically  o^er  the  years. 
From  a  hloh-wnter  ma'-k  of  Pbout  19",  of 
total  U.S.  exjjorts  between  1930  and  1935, 
We>)b  associations  have  slipped  to  less  than 
a  2  T  share  today. 

Within  the  past  year  the  merits  of  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Act  have  been  reexamined 
by  the  National  Commission  for  the  Review 
of  Antitrust  Laws  and  Procedures.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  study  it  was  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  that  Congress  re- 
examine the  Act,  and  modify  it  where  neces- 
sary. 


In  enacting  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act,  Con- 
gress envisioned  an  eager  American  business 
community  availing  Itself  of  the  opportunity 
to  pool  its  facilities,  resources,  and  expertise 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  implement  an  ambi- 
tious Joint  exporting  program.  As  we  have 
seen  that  vision  never  materialized.  One  of 
the  major  reasons  for  the  lack  of  develop- 
ment of  export  trading  companies  under  the 
existing  Webb-Pomerene  Act  has  been  the 
continuing  uncertainty  of  the  American 
business  community  as  to  what  would  or 
would  not  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  antitrust  exemption. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Webb  Act 
there  have  been  a  number  of  advisory  opin- 
ions issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, which  in  a  case  by  case  fashion  have 
attempted  to  draw  the  parameters  of  the 
law's  antitrust  exemption. 

Further  clarification  as  to  the  parameter 
of  the  antitrust  exemption  provided  under 
the  Webb  Act  has  been  gained  through  ad- 
judication of  a  number  of  cases  brought  by 
iho  Department  of  Justice. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Minnesota  Mining  Mfg.  (Dis- 
trict Court.  MassachusctLs.  1950)  provides 
the  most  authoritative  interpretation  of  ;.he 
scope  and  rationale  of  the  antitrust  exemp- 
tion under  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act.  As  stated 
by  tho  Court : 

"Now  it  may  very  well  be  that  every  suc- 
cessful export  company  does  Inevitably  affect 
adversely  the  foreign  commerce  of  those  not 
In  the  Joint  enterprise  and  does  bring  the 
members  of  the  enterprise  so  closely  to- 
gether as  to  affect  adversely  the  members' 
competition  in  domestic  commerce.  Thus 
every  export  company  may  be  a  restraint. 
But  if  there  are  only  these  inevitable  conse- 
quences, an  export  association  is  not  an  un- 
lawful restraint.  The  Webb-Pomerene  Act 
is  an  expression  of  Congressional  will  that 
such  a  restraint  shall  be  permitted." 

Title  II  of  the  Export  Trading  Company 
Act  of  1981.  S.  144.  modifies  the  Webb-Pom- 
erene Act  in  a  way  that  will  permit  many 
more  American  firms  to  make  use  of  its  up- 
date provisions  to  promote  exports.  Title  II 
do?s  the  following: 

(1)  It  makes  the  provisions  of  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act  explicitly  applicable  to  the 
exportation  of  services.  (The  National  Com- 
mission for  the  Review  of  Antitrust  Laws  and 
Procedures  made  this  same  recommendation 
in  its  report  to  the  President.) 

(2)  It  expands  and  clarifies  the  Act's  anti- 
trust exemption  for  export  trade  associations, 
and  provides  an  antltrtist  exemption  for  ex- 
port companies  formed  under  Title  I  of  the 
Act. 

(3)  It  requires  that  the  antitrust  inunu- 
nlty  be  made  contingent  upon  a  preclear- 
ance  procedure. 

(4)  It  transfers  the  administration  of  the 
Act  from  the  FTC  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

(.S)  It  creates  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  an  office  to  promote  the  formation 
of  export  trade  associations  and  trading 
companies. 

(6)  Finally,  It  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tpsk  force  w*>ose  pur:>ose  will  be 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act  in  increasing  U.S.  exports  and 
to  make  recommendations  regarding  Its  fu- 
ture to  the  President. 

We  note  that,  as  oolnted  out  by  Senator 
Danforth  in  his  conunents  upon  introduc- 
tion of  this  legislation,  with  the  exception 
of  the  requirements  in  paragraphs  (1).  (4)1 
and  (6).  of  section  2(a)  of  the  Act  (nrovi- 
sions  which  impose  additional  criteria  for 
eligibility  in  addition  to  those  found  in  the 
standards  of  the  current  Webb-Pomerene 
Act)  the  substantive  law  of  antitrust  as 
modified  by  the  amended  Webb-Pomerene 
Act  has  not  been  altered  by  S.  144.  Instead, 
these  amendments  are  simply  a  codification 


of  court  Interpretations  of  the  Webb-Pom- 
erene exemption  to  the  domestic  antitrust 
la'.\s.  Also,  according  to  testimony  by  a 
spokesman  for  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department  during  hearings  on 
last  Congress'  legislation,  these  amendments 
are  consistent  with  the  present  enforcement 
policy  of  both  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

However,  we  are  aware  that  during  debate 
on  S  2718  last  year  critics  questioned  the 
needs  for  amending  this  section  of  the  Webb 
Act  if.  as  we  have  just  s^ted,  these  amend- 
ments are  nothing  more  than  a  codification 
of  not  only  current  Judicial  understanding 
of  Sec.  n  of  the  Webb  Act  but  also  the  en- 
forcement intent  of  both  the  Department  "rf 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Tra<'e  Commission. 
In  response  to  this  criticism,  we  would 
point  out  that  the  record  clearly  evidences 
that  these  amendments  are  necessarj-  In  or- 
der to  provide  certainty  to  the  business 
community  In  their  international  trade  ac- 
tivities, asstirlng  them  that  their  activities 
do  not  run  afoul  of  domestic  antitrust  laws. 
This  we  believe  will  a'.Ievlate  as  a  deterrent 
to  broader  utilization  of  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act  what  has  previously  been  perceived  by 
the  business  community  as  the  Dcpar'.!i;ent 
of  Justices',  as  well  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  thinly  veiled  hostll.ty  toward 
Webb-Pomerene  associations. 

Closely  allied  with  the  issue  nf  certain 
antitrust  law  exemption  for  export  trading 
companies  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
S.  144  is  the  question  of  who  would  be  able 
to  bring  an  antitrust  complaint  against 
s  'ch  en  export  traSin'?  company.  Sec  4!e) 
(3)  of  the  Act  provides  that  onlv  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  or  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  standing  to  bring  a  cavise  of 
acticn  in  court  against  a  trading  company 
or  Webb  aasociaiion  for  violation  of  sec.  3 
of  the  Act.  Therefore,  apart  from  the  com- 
plained a^rainst  activity  being  ultravires  to 
the  certification,  a  private  party  has  no 
standing  to  bring  suit.  We  fully  support 
these  provisions. 

Additionally.  Sec  205  of  S.  144  authorizes 
the  Secretarj-  of  Commerce,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Attorney  Genera!  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  after  a  period  of  public  comment,  to 
formulate  and  publish  proposed  (nildelines 
to  be  applied  in  determining  whether  an 
association,  its  members,  and  its  export  trade 
meet  the  statutory  reauirements  that  would 
be  es'^sbllshed  by  this  bill. 

Additionally,  we  stroncly  support  the  ex- 
panded export  tradlne  comnany  concet>t  em- 
bodied in  S.  144.  We  believe  that  S.  144's 
expansion  of  the  scot>e  of  export  trading 
companies  current  activities  under  Webb- 
""omer'ne  to  include  both  goods  and  services 
is  a  malor  and  significant  Improvement.  It 
is  apparent  from  this  provision  that  the 
st>onsors  of  this  leels'ation  have  recognized 
that  a  greater  and  greater  portion  of  the 
U.S.  economy  deals  In  the  service  sector,  and, 
therefore.  It  is  entirely  annroorlate  that  such 
service  activities  be  included  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation. 

Finally,  we  commend  and  strongly  support 
the  requirement  of  confidentiality  for  appli- 
cations tmd  annual  reports  required  under 
S.  144. 

V.   CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  we  commend  you  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  well  as  the  other  cosponsors  of  S.  144 
for  your  legislative  initiative  in  this  area 

The  expansion  of  currently  permissible 
activities  under  Webb-Pomerene  to  include 
services  in  addition  to  goods  Is  of  vital  im- 
portance if  the  US.  is  to  remain  an  aggres- 
sive and  effective  competitor  in  the  ever  ex- 
panding global  economy.  Additionally,  clari- 
fication of  the  antitrust  laws  in  this  area, 
soeciflcally  these  concerning  which  govern- 
ment agencies  will  be  empowered  to  enforce 
such  laws,  will  remove  the  legal  uncertain- 
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ties  which  heretofore  have  poeed  significant, 
and  for  many  Insurmountable,  barriers  to 
active  Involvement  In  the  export  market. 

As  we  have  stated,  by  restructuring  the 
contours  of  export  trading  company  activi- 
ties, this  legislation  will  provide  the  vehicle 
for  Increased  export  activity.  However,  the 
active  and  Integral  involvement  of  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  in  export  trading 
companies  is  the  absolutely  essential  element 
needed  to  power  this  vehicle.  We  believe  that 
these  two  elements  working  together  are  the 
necessary  and  sufficient  requirements  of  an 
effective  export  trading  company  bill. 

We  have  noted  that  earlier  versions  of  this 
legislation  contained  a  third  title  which 
would  have  extended  the  tax  deferral  avail- 
able under  the  DISC  (Domestic. International 
Sales  Corporation;  provisions  of  the  tax  code 
to  exports  of  export  trading  companies.  In- 
cluding exports  of  services.  Moreover,  It  would 
also  have  allowed  in  some  cases  the  use  of 
the  subpart  8  of  the  tax  code  which  permits 
certain  pu-Soihroughs  lo  shareholders  lo 
closely  held  corporations.  However,  we  un- 
derstand that  the  sponsors  of  S.  144  have  for 
jurisdictional  reasons  this  time  decided  not  to 
Include  Title  III  in  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation,  Instead  apparently  anticipate  In- 
troducing a  revised  version  of  Title  III  as  a 
sepsu-ate  bill.  In  our  testimony  on  these  pro- 
visions during  last  Congress'  hearings  on  S. 
2718  we  for  the  most  part  felt  very  favorably 
toward  the  addition  of  such  provisions  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  continue  to  do  so. 
Finally,  we  thank  this  subcommittee  for  af- 
fording us  the  opportunity  to  relate  the  expe- 
riences of  Acme-Cleveland  and  the  U.S.  ma- 
chine tool  Industry  In  the  export  market.  We 
believe  that  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
bills  we  have  addressed  today,  in  conjunction 
with  the  improved  export  administration 
controls  and  executive  branch  international 
trade  reorganization  plan  will  do  much  to 
encourage  and  promote  overseas  trade  by 
both  experienced  and  new  exporters.  We 
thank  the  Subcommittee  for  its  attention 
and  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  questions. 


EXPORT  COAL:  THE  GREAT  LAKES 
ALTERNATIVE 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
coal  study  recently  concluded  that  even 
moderate  economic  growth  worldwide 
over  the  next  20  years  will  require  tripled 
world  coal  use  and  a  tenfold  to  fifteen- 
fold  increase  in  world  steam  coal  trade 
in  order  to  meet  energy  needs. 

At  present,  however,  America's  ability 
to  meet  heightened  demand  for  coal  ex- 
ports is  being  impaired  by  congestion  at 
U.S.  coastal  ports  and  by  competitive  dis- 
advantages caused  by  excessive  delays  in 
the  loading  of  cool  onto  ships. 

The  recent  surge  in  steam  coal  exports 
has  created  severe  problems.  With  de- 
murrage charges  ranging  upward  from 
$10,000  to  $20,000  daily,  the  cost  of  de- 
laying a  vessel  for  days  or  weeks  can  be 
enormous.  Let  me  stress  that  these  are 
not  future  problems;  they  are  with  us  to- 
day. We  continue  to  receive  reports  of 
dozens  upon  dozens  of  ships — often  to- 
taling 100  or  more— waiting  their  turn 
to  load  export  coal  at  major  east  coast 
ports. 

This  situation  is  more  than  just  im- 
fortunate;  at  a  time  when  our  coal  in- 


that  demand,  we  must  upgrade  our 
transportation  infrastructure  and  be  bet- 
ter able  to  move  our  coal  to  ports  with 
sufficient  capacity.  Successfully  market- 
ing U.S.  coal  overseas  requires  that  we 
be  able  to  convince  potential  buyers  that 
the  problems  of  congestion  and  inade- 
quate facilities  can  and  will  be  resolved. 

Unfortunately,  previous  efforts  to  up- 
grade our  coal-loading  capacity  have 
overlooked  the  substantial  contribution 
that  can  be  made  through  the  ports  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

A  recent  study  prepared  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration's  Great  Lakes  Re- 
gion states: 

The  demand  for  export  U.S.  steam  coal  is 
Increasing.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
alternative  U.S.  coastal  routes  In  order  to 
meet  this  Increased  tonnage  and  to  main- 
tain the  U.S.  competitive  position  in  the 
world  market  place.  As  the  market  for  steam 
coal  Increases  the  most  logical  first  step  In 
meeting  that  demand  is  to  use  all  competi- 
tive existing  port  facilities  and  transporta- 
tion routes  including  the  Oreat  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  System. 

Mr.  President,  Seaway  Review  is  the 
excellent  magazine  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  transportation  sys- 
tem. In  the  winter  1981  issue,  there  ap- 
pears an  excellent  article  by  D.  Ward 
Puller,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Steamship  Co.  Mr.  Puller  pre- 
sents an  alternative  solution  to  our  pres- 
ent problems — the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  alternative.  I  ask  that  Mr. 
Puller's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 
Export   Coal:    The   Great   Lakes   Alterna- 
tive 
(By  D.  Ward  Puller) 

The  United  States  presently  exports  more 
coal  than  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
and  with  over  30  percent  of  the  worldwide 
reserves.  It  Is  well  positioned  to  maintain  Its 
leadership  position  far  Into  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

In  1980  we  witnessed  an  explosion  in  de- 
mand for  steam  coal  to  Europe  and  Far 
Eastern  utilities  brought  upon  by  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  including  the 
Iranian  crisis,  a  doubling  of  OPEC  oil  prices, 
growing  concerns  over  nuclear  power,  as  well 
as  a  commitment  by  the  free  world  to  shift 
away  from  Imported  oil. 

But  as  demand  has  accelerated,  numerous 
questions  have  been  raised  about  the  ability 
of  America's  domestic  transportation  sys- 
tem and  its  port  facilities  to  handle  current 
export  coal  traffic,  let  alone  the  anticipated 
growth  In  this  valuable  export  commodity. 
Prom  Forbes  to  Fortune  we  have  read  about 
the  congestion  at  our  Atlantic  ports,  and 
numerous  task  forces  and  studies  have  ana- 
lyzed the  East  and  West  Coast  and  the  Gulf, 
searching  for  solutions  to  meet  this  growing 
demand  and  alleviate  the  current  pressures. 
However,  one  viable  solution  has  been  large- 
ly overlooked  by  those  seeking  answers  to 
this  transportation  bottleneck,  i  e.,  the  Great 
Lakes/St.  Lawrence  Seaway  alternative. 

It  is  a  transportation  system  that  Is  In 
place  today,  well  experienced  In  the  move- 
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The  long-awaited  demand  for  this  fre- 
quently overlooked  energy  resource  finally 
surfaced  in  1930.  The  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion forecast  for  overseas  exports  of  U.S.  coal 
in  1980  stands  at  70  million  tons,  an  increase 
of  over  50  percent  over  1979.  By  1990,  this 
figure  Is  estimated  to  be  between  125  and 
150  million  tons  annually. 

And  according  to  the  Director  of  the  In- 
ternational Energy  Agency,  the  U.S.  could 
be  exporting  300  million  tons  of  coal  an- 
nually by  the  year  2000.  A  European  Eco- 
nomics Community  report  Issued  in  1980 
said  the  community's  coal  consumption 
would  double  by  the  year  2000  while  Its  coal 
imports  would  reach  280  million  tons  an- 
nually by  the  year  2000.  or  quadruple  the 
1980  Imports. 

Pinally,  the  World  Coal  Study,  compiled 
by  16  nations,  estimated  that  even  mod- 
erate economic  growth  worldwide  over  the 
next  20  years  would  require  tripled  world 
coal  use  and  a  10  to  15  fold  Increase  In  world 
steam  coal  trade  to  fulfill  energy  needs.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  the  growing  demand 
for  steam  coal  is  real  and  here  to  stay. 

Inability  to  transport.  But  Just  as  real  is 
the  large  number  of  colliers  lying  at  anchor 
at  Blast  Coast  ports  collecting  demurrage 
fees  upwards  of  $20,000  per  day. 

The  impact  has  been  not  only  to  stlfie 
the  free  flow  of  export  coal  but  also  to  un- 
necessarily raise  its  price  In  the  world  mar- 
ketplace. During  the  fall  of  1980,  It  was 
reported  that  well  over  100  colliers  were  wait- 
ing In  line  to  load  export  coal  at  East  Coast 
ports.  And  the  averaije  waiting  time  was 
not  days,  but  weeks,  and  in  a  number  of 
instances  as  long  as  one  and  one-half  to 
two  months  with  average  demurrage  rates 
amounting  to  $10  per  ton  and  up. 

That  is  a  sad  commentary  for  an  industry 
that  currently  has  excess  ca  laclty,  hundreds 
of  mines  shut  down  and  thousands  of  work- 
ers unemployed — all  at  a  time  when  our 
country  Is  striving  to  Improve  Its  national 
economy  and  Its  foreljn  balance  of  pajrafients. 
The  barrier  is  certainly  not  demand  but 
the  inability  to  transport  the  coal  once  It 
is  sold.  The  problems  of  the  traditional  East 
Coast  and  Gulf  exporting  ports  appear  to 
be  a  combination  of  limited  drafts,  lack  of 
ground  storage  and,  by  modern  standards, 
relatively  slow  and  antiquated  coal  loading 
equipment. 

A  number  of  industrial  and  governmental 
i?roups  have  actively  sought  solutions  to 
overcome  the  deficiencies  in  our  transporta- 
tion Infrastructure  and  port  facilities  so  as 
to  alleviate  t^is  bottleneck  for  exort  coal. 
The  International  Energy  Agency  set  up  a 
Coal  Industry  Advisory  Board. 

The  Wljite  House  organized  an  Interagency 
Coal  Export  Task  Force.  The  American  Coal 
Exchange  was  formed  by  the  investment 
community  and  the  Senate  Enenjy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  held  hearings 
throughout  the  summer.  Legislation  has 
been  sponsored,  books  have  been  written 
and  a  plethora  of  articles  have  appeared  in 
a  wide  array  of  publications. 

Unquestionably,  progress  has  been  made 
and  numerous  investment  plans  have  been 
announced  for  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans.  Sa- 
vannah. Moorehead  City.  Hampton  Roads. 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  Unfortunately, 
these  plans  will  require  large  amounts  of 
both  time  and  capital  to  bring  them  to 
fruition. 

An  alternative  and  an  opportunity.  But 
in  spite  of  all  the  research,  the  studies,  the 
task  force  groups  and  the  discussions,  one 
verv  logical  remedial  alternative  has  largely 
been  overlooked — the  Great  Lakes/St.'  Law- 
rence Seaway  alternative. 
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Great  Likes  port 


Origin  state 


Rail  route 


Ocaan-port 


Maximvm  veud 
tin  (detd- 
MiMlht  ton) 


Ddiverad 
prica> 


Western  coal : 

Superior,  Wis Wyoinini Burliniton Quebec  City 

Northern Direct  ocean  top-off.. 

(SL  Louis). do do New  Orleans 


Appalachian  coal: 

Pennsylvania B.  C  L  E.  /Chetsie BaltJmare 

Ohio do do        .  . 

do do Newport  Newt. 

Erie.  Pa Pennsylvania* (Truck) Quebec  Crly... 

Ohio N.  «  W Norfolk 

Conneaut,  Ohio do B.  t  L  E Quebec  City 

Toledo,  Ohio do« Chetsie do 

Sandusky,  Ohio dot N.  »  W do 

Ashtabula.  Ohio do» Conrail do 

do* B. ft L. £./ConniJ Philadelphia... 

Toledo do Chetsie 

Conneaut Pennsylvania B.  ft  L.  E. 

Ohio Conrail Philadelphia... 

Sandusky do N.  ft  W 

Ashtabula do Conrail 


100,000 
33,000 
45,000 


60,000 
60,000 
60.000 
100,000 
80.000 
100.000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
35.000 
33.000 
33,000 
33.000 
33.000 
33.000 


>$u.s« 

•44.77 
4(.3S 


SI.  36 
52.61 
54.lt 
'55.38 
55.47 

•  56.65 

•  57. 72 
•58.26 

•<  58.46 

60.10 

'60.70 

•  60.86 
•61.47 
•62.47 

••62.67 


I  Includes  price  f.o.b.  mine,  inland  transportation,  and  water  carriage  to  destination. 

•  33,000  dwt  top-off  at  Quebec. 

)  Lake  feeder  (^5k  dwt)  to  Quebec  lOOk  dwt 


<  Proposed  rail  rate. 
•  Proposed  service. 


As  Carl  Bagge.  President  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  so  candidly  acknowledged 
last  December  to  a  group  of  Great  Lakes  port 
directors.  "We  have  made  a  study  of  the  port 
problem,  but  frankly,  we  never  looked  at  the 
potential  of  the  Great  Lakes.  We  simply 
haven't;  its  been  off  our  radar  scopes." 

Perhaps  It  would  be  easy  to  criticize  Mr. 
Bagge  for  having  such  a  limited  ranre  on 
his  radar  scope,  but  we  would  be  remiss  If 
we  did  not  accept  a  large  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility ourselves. 

Those  of  us  within  the  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ping community  know  the  advantage  and 
capabilities  of  the  system  to  move  Eastern. 
Midwestern  and  Western  coal  to  Europe  In 
a  reliable  and  cost  effective  manner — we 
must  now  begin  to  do  a  better  Job  of  Im- 
parting this  Information  to  the  foreign  buy- 
ers and  coal  exporters,  as  well  as  our  own 
coal  producers  and  transportation  specialists. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the 
Oreat  Lakes /St.  Lawrence  Seaway  System  for 
the  movement  of  coal  to  Europe  is  that  it  Is 
In  place  today,  capable  of  moving  stenm  coal 
to  Europe  in  1981 .  It  may  come  as  something 
of  a  surprise  to  many  people  that  Toledo,  the 
most  westerly  coal  port  on  Lake  Erie,  is  closer 
to  most  North  European  ports  than  Balti- 
more and  over  1.000  miles  closer  than  the 
Port  of  New  Orleans. 

The  standard  Great  Lakes  vessel  Is  a  self- 
unloading,  dry  bulk  vessel  that  provides  the 
least  expensive  mode  for  moving  bulk  mate- 
rial available  In  the  United  States.  Tt  Is  also 
the  most  fuel-efficient  and  environmentally 
clean  mode  of  transportation.  Additionally, 
a  number  of  traditional  oceangoing  vessels 
come  Into  the  System  each  season. 

The  Great  Lakes  has  a  wealth  of  experience 
In  the  storage,  transshipment  and  trans- 
portation of  coal — a  commodity  moved  vrtth- 
In  the  system  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
And  the  Great  Lakes  takes  great  pride  In  Its 
Innovative  transportation  concepts.  Con- 
tained within  the  system  Is  the  world's  most 
modern,  automated  and  sophisticated  Inter- 
mcxlal  transportation  system  for  the  move- 
ment of  coal. 

This  system  encompasses  the  intermodal 
movement  of  Western  coal  from  Decker. 
Montana  to  Superior.  Wisconsin,  by  Burling- 
ton Northern's  110-car  unit  trains  and  then 
from  Superior  to  Detroit  Edison's  St.  Clair. 
Michigan,  power  plant  by  American  Steam- 
ship Company's  specially  designed  super- 
colliers  that  automatically  unload  them- 
selves at  10.000  net  tons  per  hour. 

The  entire  1.700  mile  rall-water  movement 
from  Montana  to  Michigan  takes  less  than 
five  days.  To  effect  the  rail -water  transfer 
at  Superior.  Dr.  Tobey  Tu  of  Orba  Corpora- 


tion designed  the  Midwest  Energy  Coal  Ter- 
minal that  has  the  world's  largest  and  fastest 
underground  feed-reclaim  system  and  a  ship- 
loader  rated  at  1 1 .000  net  tons  per  hour. 

It  Is  a  coal  transportation  system  that  has 
proven  Itself  to  be  boith  a  conceptual  and 
operational  success. 

And  what  about  transporting  clean  burn- 
ing Western  cool  to  Europe?  A  recent  Marl- 
time  Administration  study  concluded  the  Su- 
perior-Great Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
route  to  be  the  lowest  cost  route  when  com- 
pared to  the  St.  Louis-New  Orleans-QiUf 
route. 

Six  coal  handling  facilities  in  operation. 
Superior  Is  only  one  of  six  coal  handling  fa- 
cilities on  the  Great  Lakes.  Rall-to-Water  at 
East  Chicago  on  Lake  Michigan  ser\-es  the 
Midwestern  coal  market  which  Includes 
Northern  Indiana.  West  Kentucky  and 
Southern  Illinois. 

They  can  accommodate  over  five  million 
tons  annually  and  currently  have  available 
capacity.  lake  Erie  has  four  coal  receiving 
ports  Including  Toledo.  Sandusky.  Ashtabula 
and  Conneaut  which  serve  the  Ohio.  Penn- 
sylvania. Kentucky.  Tennessee.  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  coal  producing  regions.  Coal 
handling  capability  has  recently  been  ad'ted 
at  Erie.  Pennsylvania,  and  Buffalo.  New  York 
which  can  handle  limited  amounts  of  coal 
and  Is  studying  the  feasibility  of  a  major  coal 
transs»ilpment  facility. 

Toledo  has  been  a  major  coal  port  for 
over  25  years,  reaching  an  annual  peak  of 
over  34  million  net  tone  in  1965.  There  are 
two  coal  docks  ir  Toledo,  the  larger.  Pre^ue 
Isle  Docks  operated  by  the  Chessie  System, 
can  handle  20  million  tons  of  coal  annually 
but  operated  at  only  55  percent  capacity  In 
1980. 

This  facility  provides  for  direct  transfer  of 
coal  from  hopper  cars  to  vessel.  It  is  served 
by  the  Ches^le,  C&O,  B&O  and  Conrail,  all 
of  which  have  "catch  all"  rates  similar  to  ex- 
port rates. 

The  modem  Conneaut  facility  Is  owned  by 
the  Bessemer  &  LaVe  Erie  Railroad  and  pro- 
vide^ over  fi-e  mil' Ion  not  tons  of  ground 
storage  with  a  maximum  anntial  throughput 
of  14  million  net  tons.  B  &  LE  serves  the 
Appalachian  coal  trade  between  Conneaut 
and  Interior  points  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  connects  with  ConraU  In  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Supporting  Its  aggressive  marketing  effort 
to  export  Eastern  coal,  last  sununer  the 
B  &  LE  published  a  reduced  level  of  export 
rates  from  B  4  IE  orlelns  and  Conneaut  be- 
came the  first  Oreat  L«kes  facility  to  ship 
coal  for  export  to  Europe. 
The  B  &  LE's  export  rates  have  been  fur- 


ther enhanced  by  support  from  Conrail  In 
publishing  joint  rates  with  the  B  &  LE  from 
Conrail  origins  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
B  &  LE  has  also  Indicated  a  willingness  to  de- 
sign rail  rates  to  meet  the  customers'  needs 
through  long  range  contracts.  In  addition  to 
ground  storage  and  blending  capabilities, 
Conneaut  has  a  high  speed  shiploader  as 
well.  All  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  coal  ports  have 
available  throu<;hput  capacity  and  stand 
ready  to  serve  the  export  market. 

Once  the  coal  arrives  at  a  Oreat  Lakes  re- 
ceiving port,  the  coal  c?n  lie  tran5por"ed  lo 
EHirope  via  two  transportation  altematlTes. 

The  first  alternative  would  be  to  ship  tlie 
coal  In  a  self-unloadlns  Seaway  size  vessel 
(between  21.000  and  27.000  net  tons)  to  one 
of  the  deep  water  ports  at  the  Northern  end 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  system. 

Quebec  City  Is  the  only  St.  Lawrence  Blver 
port  that  Is  currently  Involved  In  the  move- 
ment of  export  U.S.  coal.  It  has  1.5  milUon 
tons  of  ground  storage  with  plans  to  expand 
to  3  million  tons.  The  port  can  load  a  100,000 
dwt.  vessel  at  a  50  ft.  draft  and  has  available 
throughput  capacity. 

Contrecour  offers  60.000  tons  of  active 
ground  storage  and  can  accommodate  a  Pan- 
amax  size  vessel. 

Both  Montr?al  and  S?^t  lies  could  poen- 
tlally  participate  In  the  export  coal  market  If 
wsuranted  by  demand.  Tn  addition  to  these 
existing  St.  Lawrence  ports,  consideration  is 
being  given  for  major  new  transshipment 
facilities  to  be  located  at  Gross  Cacouna  and 
Polnte  Noire  In  Quebec. 

The  second  alternative  would  be  to  ship 
cor\l  received  on  the  rrea»  t  akes  rilrectiv  to 
Europe  In  a  major  Seaway-tlse  coller  or  have 
an  ocean  vessel  lal,e  on  a  cartial  load  at 
a  Great  Lakes  port  and  then  "top  off  "  at  a  St. 
Lawrence  River  port  to  its  maximum  ca- 
pacity. 

The  advantage  of  running  direct  to  Europe 
would  be  the  elimination  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
transs'^lpment  fee  as  we'l  as  a  European 
transshipment  fee  for  coal  destined  for  one 
of  the  49  European  ports  receiving  coal  with 
restrictions  similar  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way or  ports  unable  to  receive  the  Jumbo 
colliers.  At  this  time,  only  four  European 
ports  can  acurept  colliers  whose  drafts  exceed 
fifty  feet — Rotterdam.  Hambure.  LeHavre  and 
Fos  Sur  Mer.  The  economic  advantajre  of  the 
first  alternative  versus  the  second  would  de- 
pend on  the  partlc'lar  Enrooean  destination 
Distinct  savings  via  lakes.  Exactly  what  are 
the  economics  of  the  Oreat  Lakes'St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  altem-'tlves?  t'o  help  answer 
t*i|s  oue^tlon.  the  Port  of  To'edo  nre-^arei  a 
comiaratlre  economic  anilys's  using  both 
altemaUves.  i.e..  transablpplng  In  the  lower 
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St.  Lawrence  versus  sailing  direct  to  Europe 
from  I'oledo. 

In  analyzing  the  Rrst  alternative,  compari- 
sons were  made  of  an  annual  movement  of 
660,000  net  tons  of  coal  to  Antwerp  moving 
over  Toledo  for  transslilpment  at  Quebec 
City  versus  moving  the  same  tonnage 
through  Hampton  Roads. 

Both  scenarios  presumed  use  of  63.200  dwt. 
ocean  buiker  carrying  60,000  net  tons  at  $15,- 
000  per  day  excluding  fuel.  A  delay  factor  of 
30  days  was  used  at  Hampton  Roads  versus 
two  days  at  Quebec  City,  a  realistic  assump- 
tion based  on  1980  operating  experience.  Due 
to  the  excessive  delay  time  and  longer  dis- 
tance from  Humpton  Roads  (over  500  miles) , 
the  vessel  in  our  example  could  only  make 
six  round  trips  In  a  year  out  of  Hampton 
Roads  compared  to  11  round  trips  from 
Quebec  City. 

Thus,  while  the  vessel  could  carry  the  full 
686.000  net  tons  out  of  Quebec  City,  the  same 
vessel  could  only  carry  360.000  net  tons  out 
of  Hampton  Roads,  necessitating  the  use  of 
a  second  vessel  for  five  more  trips. 

After  calculating  in  the  cost  of  moving  the 
coal  from  Toledo  to  Quebec  City  in  a  self-un- 
loading vessel,  the  Seaway  tolls,  and  the 
transshipment  fee  at  Quebec  City,  the  move- 
ment out  of  Toledo  would  effect  a  savings  to 
the  coal  purchaser  in  excess  of  $7.50  per  net 
ton  or  almost  $5  million  on  the  entire  move- 
ment in  our  example. 

Tn  analyzing  our  second  alternative, 
direct  to  Eurooe  from  Toledo,  actual  cost 
figures  were  made  available  from  a  shlpiJer 
after  be  became  aware  that  his  vessel  could 
have  been  loaded  at  Toledo  rather  than  Nor- 
folk. The  small  soot  contract  shipment  from 
Norfolk  to  Leghorn  in  a  19.400  dwt.  buiker 
could  have  been  loaded  at  Toledo  effecting  a 
savings  in  excess  of  $10  per  ton  after  factor- 
Ine  in  f-e  actual  amount  of  demiirra''e  o'lld. 
Although  the  amount  of  savings  may  vary 
one  way  or  another  depending  on  the  actual 
delay  experience  of  a  particular  vessel,  these 
examples  do  strongly  Indicate  that  the  Great 
Lakes  'St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  a  viable  alter- 
native for  transporting  coal  to  Eurooe.  The 
findings  of  these  examples  are  supoorted  by 
a  recent  Maritime  Administration  study 
which  inrilcRted  that  If  a  $5  to  $10  per  ton 
vessel  demurrage  charge  was  to  b°  added  to 
the  East  Coast  delivered  price,  the  Great 
Lakes  would  be  extremely  cost  competitive 
in  all  cases  analyzed.  Additionally,  the  Mari- 
time Administration  concluded  that  Great 
Lakes  ports  could  be  even  more  comaetltlve 
If  a  lower  level  of  export  coal  rail  rates  wore 
established  from  origin  mines  to  Great  Lakes 
ports. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Great 
Lakes'St.  Lawrence  Seawav  System  replace 
the  East  Coast  or  Gulf  ports:  they  are  needed 
ai  are  the  proposed  improvements  and  modi- 
fications. 

It  Is  Intended  to  sugftest.  however,  that  the 
Great  Lakes'St  Lawrence  Seaway  Synem 
can  be  an  active  and  beneficial  participant  in 
the  export  coal  movement.  With  the  pro- 
Jerted  forecasts  for  export  coal,  there  should 
be  enough  demand  for  all  of  our  port  facili- 
ties to  participate.  And  logic  would  seem  to 
dictate  that  the  more  efflclently  and  effec- 
tively we  can  transport  our  coal  to  foreign 
buyers,  the  lower  the  ultimate  cost. 

And  the  lower  the  ultimate  cost  the  ereat- 
er  the  likelihood  that  the  international  mar- 
ket will  purchase  more  of  our  coal.  In  short 

flrmt^.'l""  "  ^'  """^  »»  °'  o"'  port 
th-  ii^?*  *="*•  industry,  the  railroads 
the  ports,  the  shippers  and  the  bu>er8. 

.r3^fT*""  '*  ^°^  functional,  it  Is  expert- 
cen^vi^  ''»»<l'-'ng  coal,  and  the  economic  in- 
centives are  apparent  1980  was  the  year  the 
media  and  our  elected  officials  rediscovered 
tV^  J:^--  »'°P«'ully.  1981  Will  be  the  year 
they  re«liscover  Amerlc.-»  Ptourth  S«ic<^Y 
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Major  Coal  Importinc  CotJNTRiEs 
Coal,  Algeria.  Argentina,  Australia,  Bel- 
glum,  Brazil.  Canada.  Chile,  Denm.trk.  Egypt, 
tYance,  Guetemala,  Indonesia,  Ireland.  Italy, 
Japan,  Lazaro  Cardenas  Mx,  Netherlands, 
Netherlands  Antilles,  New  Caledonia,  Nor- 
way. Peru. 

Philippines.  Port  Talbot,  Rep.  of  South  Af- 
rica. Republic  of  China.  Republic  of  Korea. 
Romania,  Spain,  Sweden,  Turkey,  United 
Kingdom,  Venezuela,  West  Germany,  Yugo- 
slavia. 

COKE 

Balboa.  Brazil,  Canada,  Colombia.  Den- 
mark, France,  Ghana,  India,  Italy.  Jamaica, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Roma- 
nia, United  Kingdom,  Venezuela,  West  Ger- 
many, Yugoslavia. 

Wht  Not  a  Great  Lakes  Trade  Commission 
ON  Coal? 

The  Great  Lakes/St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Sys- 
tem may  Just  be  the  l>est  kept  International 
transportation  secret  in  the  world  today. 

Perhaps  now  is  the  appropriate  time  to 
form  a  Great  Lakes  Export  Coal  Trade  Com- 
mission comprised  of  port  directors  and  ves- 
sel operators  to  put  together  a  detailed  pres- 
entation delineating  the  entire  system  and 
its  many  fine  advantages  and  attributes. 

Special  attention  could  be  given  to  its 
existing  capability  to  accommodate  the  move- 
ment of  Eastern.  Midwestern  and  Western 
coal  to  Europe  in  an  economical  and  expedi- 
ent manner.  After  initial  presentations  to 
our  domestic  coal  producers,  our  elected  rep- 
resentatives and  appropriate  agencies  In 
Washington.  D.C.— not  to  mention  thos3 
brokers  and  exporters  in  Manhattan — could 
travel  to  Europe  to  meet  with  foreign  coal 
buyers  in  Sweden.  Norway.  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands.  West  Germany.  Belgium. 
Prance.  England,  Ireland.  Portugal.  Spain 
and  Italy. 

We  have  a  good  story  to  tell  and  the  Trade 
Commission  Just  may  find  a  number  of  in- 
terested listeners,  both  at  home  and  abroad  # 


COPING    WITH   TERRORISM 

O  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  put  the 
world  on  notice  that  the  United  States 
will  not  tolerate  terrorism  against  our 
citizens.  This  Senator  supports  that 
policy.  The  danger,  however,  is  that  we 
may  not  be  prepared  to  effectively  pre- 
vent or  deal  with  terrorist  acts. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  clas- 
sifyJng  hostage  taking,  skyjackings,  and 
the  bombing  of  buildings  as  major  ter- 
rorist activities.  The  fact  is  that  terror- 
ism spans  a  whole  spectrum  of  activities, 
many  of  which  are  far  more  extensive 
in  their  damage  and  far  more  difficult 
to  control.  As  time  passes,  these  types  of 
terrorist  activities  will  become  more  and 
more  possible  and  attractive  to  terrorist 
groups. 

Robert  Kupperman.  executive  director 
of  the  Georgetown  University  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies, 
discusses  some  of  these  possibilities  and 
the  need  for  contingency  planning  in 
this  area  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  March  18  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Mr.  Kupperman  is  eminently 
qualified  in  this  f^eld  and  is  the  co- 
author of  "Terrorism— Threat.  Reality, 
Response"  and  served  as  director  of 
the  Reagan  transition  team  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
'PEMA). 


Mr.  Kupperman  argues  that  we  are 
enterjig  into  a  period  of  what  he  calls 
low-intensity  warfare.  While  a  tough 
policy  is  needed  to  deter  terrorism,  just 
as  important  is  the  need  to  imderstand 
the  motivation  of  terrorists  and  to  have 
the  necessary  tools  to  combat  them.  The 
last  thing  we  want  to  do  is  to  provide  a 
President  with  only  the  options  of  giv- 
ing in  to  terrorists  or  responding  with  a 
major  military  action.  FEMA,  our  in- 
telligence community,  low  enforcement 
authorities,  and  various  other  agencies 
of  Government  must  begin  planning  for 
the  possibilities  of  terrorism  being  used 
aga.nst  U.S.  citizens  on  American  soil. 
The  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
serves  to  initiate  a  discussion  of  these 
various  issues.  It  is  now  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress to  begin  formulating  policies  in 
th.s  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  article  by  Robert  Kupperman  en- 
titled "Coping  With  Terrorism." 
Coping   With   Terrorism 
(By  Robert  H.  Kupperman) 
Washington.— The  United  States  has  not 
yet  experienced  anything  like  the  full  po- 
tential  of   International   terrorism.   And   we 
are  quite  unprepared  to  absorb  that  impact 
because    of   our   current   attitudes,    lack   of 
organization,     and     lack     of     contingency 
planning. 

Terrorist  operations  are  becoming  more 
sophisticated  and,  at  times,  more  techno- 
logically oriented.  While  nuclear  or  biolosical 
terrorism  may  t)e  discounted  In  the  near 
future,  it  is  difficult  to  ignore  the  possibility 
that  Palestinian  terrorists  or  other  groups 
win  attack  highly  vulnerable  networks,  such 
as  an  electric-power  grid,  and  darken  a 
large  metropolitan  area  for  weeks.  The 
United  States  Government  has  given  little 
thought  to  preventing  or  dealing  with  ex- 
traordinary acts  of  terror. 

Toughness  is  the  generic  prescription  but 
no  dogmatic  policy  is  feasible.  Proffering  a 
magical  remedy  merely  Increases  the  risk  of 
terrorists'  accepting  the  Government's  chal- 
lenge, changing  the  nature  of  their  tactics, 
and  placing  the  United  States  in  an  unten- 
able situation. 

It  may  be  painful  but  correct  to  say  that 
the  United  States  never  again  will  pay  trib- 
ute to  hostage-takers — and.  as  a  result, 
write  off  the  lives  of  future  hostages.  How- 
ever. It  is  foolhardy  to  believe  that  a  rigid, 
no-concessions,  punitive  policy  would  suc- 
ceed If  terrorists  were  threatening  a  large 
city  with  a  nuclear  weapon  or  biological 
agent. 

The  principal  security  problem  of  this 
decade  Is  low-Intensity  warfare,  especially 
terrorism.  President  Reagan  and  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  M.  Halg  Jr.  have  made 
terrorism  a  crucial  Issue.  They  have  cor- 
rectly taken  a  tough  line,  promising  swift 
retribution  against  nations  or  groups  taking 
Americans  hostage,  and  Indicting  the  Soviet 
Union  for  sponsoring  International  ter- 
rorism. 

Whatever  the  de<Tree  of  Soviet  sunport  of 
terrorist  groups,  there  Is  no  question  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  for  years  sought  to 
destabilize  Western  governments,  and  that 
now  terrorism  has  proved  cost-effective  In 
achieving  that  end.  While  Americans  should 
l>e  outraged,  moral  Indignation  about  well- 
known  Soviet  practices  Is  of  marginal  value. 
Rather,  the  United  States  must  recognize 
terrorism  for  what  It  Is  and  deal  with  It 
realistically. 

If  the  United  States  and  other  Western 
democracies  are  to  cope  with  terrorism,  they 
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must  understand  that  It  cannot  tte  eradi- 
cated without  the  prospect  of  inflicting 
serious  self-injury.  Terrorism  is  a  theatrical, 
well-choreographed  drama  exploiting  the 
mass  media  In  order  to  disrupt  government 
and  generate  fear. 

What  can  be  done?  Part  of  the  prescrip- 
tion lies  in  attitudes — the  United  States 
must  deal  with  International  and  domestic 
terrorist  attacks  as  national-security  prob- 
lems, not  Just  isolated  acts  of  violence. 

Good  Intelligence-gathering  appears  fun- 
damental. Yet,  even  timely  information  may 
not  be  enough  by  itself  to  avoid  situations 
with  only  two  choices:  to  turn  the  other 
cheek,  or  take  a  disproportionately  large 
military  action.  No  President  should  be  faced 
with  such  extremes  and  have  no  intermediate 
course  of  action. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  various  Govern- 
ment officials,  present  and  past,  that  the 
United  States  must  have  an  agile  special- 
operations  force,  as  well  as  reliable  diplo- 
matic and  logistical  support.  In  order  to  take 
covert  action  against  terrorist  camps  In  any 
part  of  the  globe  and  to  deal  adroitly  with 
other  proxy-warfare  operations  such  as  in- 
surgencies. Such  operations  must  be  under- 
taken with  the  utmost  discretion  and  care. 
For  example,  they  must  signal  regimes  aiding 
terrorists  that  the  United  States  wUl  take 
drastic  action  If  they  support  terrorism  with- 
in the  United  States, 

Contingency  planning  Is  basic  If  America 
Is  to  meet  the  challenges  ahead.  Despite  our 
best  efforts,  the  United  States  mav  be  as- 
saulted. More  hostage  situations  could  occur. 
a  commercial  Jetliner  mUht  be  shot  down 
with  a  rocket,  or  a  city's  electrical  power 
might  be  attacked,  as  was  attempted  In 
Rome  after  the  Red  Brigades'  slaying  of  Aldo 
Moro.  the  former  Prime  Minister. 

Paranoia  about  terrorism  need  not  prevail, 
for  coping  with  the  consequences  of  a  ma'or 
terrorist  act  Is  analogous  to  dealing  with 
those  art«lnK  from  other  emerp-encles.  such  as 
natural  disasters  and  larce  Industrial  acci- 
dents. At  present,  the  United  States  Is  ore- 
pared  to  deal  effectlvelv  only  with  terrorist 
incidents  of  little  consequence. 

We  need  to  overhaul  our  counterterrorism 
effort.  A  small  task  force  of  experts  outside 
of  the  Government  should  review  the  nro- 
Kram  and  make  practical  recommendations. 
If.  as  the  Carter  Adminlstratloti  rtld.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  were  to  ask  the  antlterrorifTn 
bureaucratic  mac>^lnery  to  review  Itself,  we 
would  receive  a  oablum-IIke  roort  ru^eest- 
Ing  that  nearly  all  Is  well.  Unfortunately,  It 
Is  not.0 


COMMENDATTON  OP  DR.   ERNST 
WYNDER 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  commend  Dr.  Fmst  Wynder.  who  be- 
cause of  distinguished  arcomplishmpnts 
in  medical  research  Is  the  recipient  of 
the  first  annual  New  York  State  Health 
Education  and  Illness  Prevention  Award. 
Dr.  Wynder  was  accorded  this  great 
honor  on  February  25  of  this  year  by 
Gov.  Hugh  Carey  of  mv  State. 

Currently.  Dr.  Wynder  is  serving  as 
president  of  the  American  Health  Foun- 
dation in  New  York,  and  a-s  professor  of 
clinical  medicine  at  New  York  Medical 
Colleee.  Over  the  years  he  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  pioneer  in  cancer 
research  and  preventive  med'clne.  and 
has  written  more  than  300  publications 
on  those  subjects. 

Thirty-one  years  ago.  Dr.  Wvnder 
carried  out  the  first  epidemiolo<flral 
study  which  linked  lung  cancer  with 
cigarette  smoking,  and  also  was  a  leader 
in   studying   the   relationship   between 


nutritional  deficiencies  and  cancer  and 
heart  disease. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  men  such  as 
Dr.  Wynder.  Because  of  the  advances 
they  have  made  in  preventive  medicine, 
Americans  are  living  longer  and  health- 
ier lives.  Preventive  medicine  is  our  best 
hope  to  hold  down  the  spiraling  costs  of 
health  care  to  our  people  and  our 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  recognize  the  accomplishments 
of  this  fellow  New  Yorker  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  outstanding  American  physi- 
cian for  all  he  has  done  to  help  our 
people.* 

REAGAN  SHOULD  ADD  GOVERN- 
MENT CORRUPTION  TO  HIS  HIT 
LIST 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  lia.e  to  call  the  Senate's  attention 
to  an  article  wh.ch  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1981,  edition  of  the  Boston 
Herald  American.  Authored  by  Clark 
Mollenhoff,  a  journalism  professor  at 
Wasiiington  and  Lee  University  and 
former  national  correspondent  for  the 
Des  Moines  Register  well  known  to  most 
of  us,  and  Greg  Rushf  ord,  a  Washington- 
based  freelance  writer,  the  article  makes 
a  succinct  and  convincing  etrgimient  in 
favor  of  President  Reagan  adopting  a 
strong  policy  toward  combating  or- 
ganized crime  and,  in  particular,  govern- 
ment corruption. 

Without  question,  and  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  agree  with  this  assess- 
ment, a  forceful  poUcy  against  organized 
criminal  activity  in  the  United  States  has 
been  absent  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment since  the  days  of  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  I  would  like  to  echo 
the  sentiments  contained  in  this  article, 
and  strongly  urge  the  President  to  adopt 
this  battle  as  a  top  priority.  With  that  in 
mind,  I  ask  that  the  article  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Reagan  Shouu)  Add  Government  COKRUPnoN 
TO  His  Hit  List 

(By  Greg  Rushf  ord  and  Clark  MoUenboff) 

If  Lincoln  SteSans,  the  pioneering  inves- 
tigative reporter  who  muckraked  American 
cities  at  the  turn  of  the  century  were  to 
return  today,  he  would  feel  right  at  home. 
Steffans  could  update  his  "shame  of  the 
cities"  series  to  Include  entire  states  and  the 
federal  government. 

Where  politicians  and  public  building  con- 
tracts have  been  concerned,  the  Massachu- 
setts special  corruption  commission  report 
convincingly  demonstrated  that  the  state  has 
long  been  "for  sale."  This  is  only  a  small  part 
of  a  disturbing  national  pattern. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  equally 
convincing  exposes  of  entrenched  corruption, 
ranging  from  the  traditional  "mob"  to 
crooked  political  and  business  establish- 
ments, in  such  states  as  New  York.  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  Arizona  and 
California. 

These  are  more  than  isolated  local 
problems 

Specialists  in  organised  crime  and  politi- 
cal corruption  investigations  see  many  na- 
tionwide links.  To  show  how  the  mob  oper- 
ates In  California,  last  year  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Guardian  took  readers  on  a  whirl- 
wind national  tour  of  swindles  and  shake- 
downs from  Boston  to  Honolulu — and  even 
across  the  Pacific  to  the  Philippines. 


In  recent  years  organized  crime  has  moved 
into  dominant  positions  in  segments  of 
major  Industries  that  touch  the  lives  of  all 
Americans:  trucking,  food,  l>anklng,  cloth- 
ing, perhaps  10,000  businesses,  according  to 
some  estimates.  Illicit  drug  profits  alone  are 
estimated  at  $40  billion  and  considerably 
higher,  making  narcotics  more  profitable 
than  any  major  oU  company. 

To  compound  the  above  dismal  portrait, 
cynicism  has  lieen  fostered  when  local  re- 
form efforts  have  been  frustrated  by  politi- 
cians, lawyers,  reluctant  proaecutors  and 
Judges. 

Massachusetts  citizens  have  watched  the 
slow  pace  ol  reforms  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  latest  blue  ribbon  commission.  They 
could  exchange  knowing  glances  with  their 
counterparts  in  places  liice  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  where  special  prosecutors  tiave 
t)een  openly  fired  by  frightened  politicians 
and  corrupt  legislatures.  While  ail  these  ex- 
poses gather  dust,  corruption  continues. 

The  answers  to  these  frustrated  reform  ef- 
forts ultimately  depend  upon  a  myriad  of 
local  struggles.  But  there  is  much  tliat  could 
be  done  at  tne  national  level  to  help  spark 
effective  reforms. 

President  Reagan,  if  he  sees  the  opportu- 
nity and  decides  that  organized  crime  is  an 
Issue  worth  spending  presidential  time  on, 
could  make  a  difference. 

Consider  the  situation  the  new  President 
Inherits. 

The  Federal  Government  Services  Admin- 
istration is  riddled  with  corruption.  The  Jus- 
tice Department,  as  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch.  R.- 
Utah, has  pointed  out,  has  mishandled  a  long 
string  of  criminal  prosecutions.  Sen.  Dennis 
DeConcini,  D.-Artz.,  has  exposed  serious 
weaknesses  in  the  drug  enforcement  agency. 
Sen.  Sam  Nunn.  D.-Oa.,  has  done  likewise 
in  the  LabcH-  Department,  which  tias  a  long 
track  record  of  being  unwilling  to  crack 
down  on  organized  crime  in  labor  unions. 

None  of  these  legislators  has  been  able  to 
create  the  kind  of  nationwide  concern  about 
corruption  as  did  the  late  Sen.  Estes  Kefau- 
ver  and  Robert  Kennedy  In  their  crime 
pro'oes  of  the  1950s  and  '60s. 

But  a  President,  particularly  one  with  the 
flair  for  seizing  an  issue  like  Ronald  Reagan, 
can  make  himcelf  heard.  If  Reagan  speaks 
out — and  follows  through  by  Initiating  a 
bousecJeaning  in  the  tarnished  federal  agen- 
cies— be  could  set  off  a  wave  of  reforms 
coast  to  coast.  The  recent  flurry  of  attention 
when  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  aired  his 
ideas  concerning  the  criminal  Justice  system 
would  pale  by  comparison. 

Any  President's  time  Is  limited.  There  are 
only  so  many  broad  themes  that  even  a  Pres- 
ident can  address  and  hope  to  be  reasonably 
effective.  President  Reagan  has  made  a  good 
start  by  focusing  attention  on  the  bloated 
federal  budget  and  wasteful  social  expendi- 
tures. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  wbeth**  the  Presi- 
dent will  recognise  how  deeo-seated  and  im- 
portant the  corruption  Issue  really  is.  and 
speak  and  act  furcefully.# 


CONCORD,  N.H..  HONORS  VIETNAM 
VETERANS 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  extiress  mv  surport  for  a  reso- 
lution introduced  bv  mv  e«t«em'Kl  col- 
lea<nie  from  M'ch'ean.  Senator  Pitgle. 
^o  des'grate  A^ril  ?6.  IMi.  as  "Nat'onal 
Reco'mit^on  Day  for  Veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  Era."  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution. 

As  a  country,  we  have  never  appro- 
oriatelv  recognized  the  contributions  and 
so/>riflces  o*'  those  men  and  worre"  who 
served  their  coimtry  during  a  difBriilt 
period  in  our  history.  Many  of  them  con- 
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tlnue  to  suffer  both  the  physical  and 
emotional  scars  of  that  era.  While  there 
are  still  serious  issues  tor  the  Congress 
to  address  which  affect  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran such  as  the  yet  unresolved  quest. on 
of  those  listed  as  missing  in  action,  the 
QI  bill,  and  the  agent  orange,  perhaps 
this  gesture  of  a  day  of  recognition  will 
help  to  relieve  some  of  the  feelings  of 
abandonment  and  resentment. 

Such  a  day  will  provide  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Americans  to  show  to  the 
Vietnam  veterans  their  support  and  un- 
derstanding. We  should  all  be  proud  of 
our  Vietnam  veterans. 

As  one  indication  of  the  widespread 
local  recognition  of  the  need  to  honor 
our  Vietnam  veterans,  I  would  submit  for 
the  Record  a  series  of  resolutions  passed 
by  the  city  of  Concord,  N.H.,  earlier  this 
year. 

The  resolutions  follow : 
Resolctions 

Resolution  relative  to  recognizing  Viet- 
nam era  veterans. — 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  the  City 
Council  of  Concord  wishes  to  thank  the  three 
million  men  and  women  who  served  their 
Country  during  a  very  trying  time  In  our 
history. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  City  Coun- 
cU  wishes  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  men 
and  women  of  Concord  and  New  Hampshire 
for  their  service  to  our  Country  In  Its  time 
of  need. 

Resolution  relative  to  the  possibility  that 
North  Vietnam  stlU  has  American  Prisoners 
of  War. — 

iVoto  therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  the  City 
Council  of  Concord  respectfully  requests  the 
Congress  oT  the  United  SUtes  to:  Investigate 
and  Insure  that  no  Americans  are  presently 
held  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  If  at  all  pos- 
sible to  resolve  the  Missing  In  Action  ques- 
tion. (1.359  still  unaccounted  for) 

Resolution  relative  to  Thanking  Vietnam 
era  Prisoners  of  War. — 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  the  City 
Council  of  Concord  rec0gni2.es  the  extreme 
suffering  and  deplorable  conditions  under 
which  these  Brave  Men  survived. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  City  Coun- 
cU  wishes  to  express  its  sincere  thanks  for 
the  services  these  Brave  Men  rendered  at  a 
very  difficult  time  In  the  history  of  our  Great 
Land.  By  the  following: 

Declaring  March  29  as  a  special  day  to  com- 
memorate the  release  of  the  last  group  of 
Prisoners  of  War  from  North  Vietnam,  and 
that  henceforth  on  said  date  all  flags  in  the 
control  of  the  City  of  Concord  shall  be 
lowered  to  Half-staff  for  five  minutes  at 
noon.a 


SENATOR  CRANSTONE  EFFORTS  ON 
BEHALF  OP  NUCLEAR  NONPRO- 
LTPEKATION 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  March  17 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
California.  Mr.  Cranston,  made  an  Im- 
portant statement  in  the  Senate  outlin- 
ing his  concerns  about  the  nuclear  pro- 
grams of  Iraq  and  Pakistan.  In  that 
statement,  Senator  Cranston  called 
upon  the  administration  to  seek  coop- 
eration from  our  European  friends  and 
allies  in  placing  more  effective  safe- 
guards on  nuclear  cooperation  with  Iraq 
and  Pakistan.  I  support  this  recom- 
mendation and  hope  that  others  of  my 
colleagues  will  as  well. 

Todays  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
contains  a  very  thoughtful  editorial  on 


this  subject,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. In  order  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  made  aware  of 
the  views  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
this  subject,  I  ask  that  the  full  text  of 
today's  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Prichteninc  Putttre 
Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Calf.)  warned  the 
other  day  that  Iraq  has  launched  a  crash 
program  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  and 
that  Pakistan  will  be  able  to  produce  a  nu- 
clear arsenal  by  the  end  of  1982. 

The  prospect  Is  frightening.  The  Indians 
would  react  to  a  Pakistani  A-bomb  by  build- 
ing a  nuclear  arsenal  of  their  own.  And.  If 
the  Iraqi  program  results  In  giving  a  nuclear 
cast  to  the  Arab-Israeli  confrontation,  the 
dangers  to  world  peace  are  obvious. 

Although  the  timetable  that  Cranston  de- 
scribed is  a  bit  shorter  than  most  earlier  pro- 
jections, the  Iraqi  and  Pakistani  nuclear  pro- 
grams have  been  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
for  some  time.  But  little  has  been  done  about 
them,  and  probably  won't  be  now. 

An  official  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission has  confirmed  the  thrust  of  Cran- 
ston's remarks  about  Iraq. 

It  has  obtained  stockplI«>s  of  uranium  from 
Portugal  weapons-grade  reactor  fuel  from 
France  and  sensitive  equipment  from  Italy. 
Prance  and  Italy  are  training  large  numbers 
of  Iraqi  scientists  in  Europe,  and  the  two 
countries  have  several  hundred  skilled  tech- 
nicians working  on  nuclear  research  projecte 
In  Iraq. 

Iraq  does  not  even  have  the  excuse  of  need- 
ing all  this  for  a  commercial  nuclear  power 
program;  it  has  none.  The  French  reactor 
under  construction  is  a  research  facility. 

Cranston,  who  indicated  that  his  informa- 
tion came  mostly  from  U.S.  government 
sources,  acknowledged  that  Iraq  has  only  a 
theoretical  capability  of  building  a  single 
A-bomb  this  year;  for  several  years  Iraq 
would  not  be  able  to  do  much  more. 
.  However.  Pakistan — which  has  also  de- 
pended on  the  overt  and  covert  importing  of 
key  materials  and  technology  from  Europe 
for  Its  nuclear  program — Is  about  five  years 
further  along.  Some  analysts  believe  that  the 
Pakistanis  already  have  designed  a  nuclear 
weapon  and  are  moving  rapidly  toward  the 
capability  to  produce  them. 

Cranston,  putting  the  finger  on  European 
suppliers  for  being  dangerously  careless  in 
their  nuclear  aid  and  export  programs,  re- 
peated a  charge  that  these  countries  hotly 
deny:  that  Iraq  successfully  "blackmailed  " 
them  Into  trading  sensitive  nuclear  materials 
and  technology  for  oil. 

The  California  senator  urges  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  seek  cooperation  from  the 
Europeans  in  placing  more  effective  safe- 
guards on  nuclear  cooperation  with  Iraq  and 
Pakistan.  He  argues  that  if  such  cooperation 
Is  not  forthcoming.  American  nuclear  fuel 
and  hardware  should  be  withheld  from  the 
Europeans. 

Considering  the  perils  that  would  be  posed 
by  a  nuclear  arms  race  in  Southwest  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable 
proposal.  But  the  Administration,  though 
worried  by  the  situation,  is  in  no  mood  to 
pick  a  serious  quarrel  with  Its  NATO  allies 
over  this  issue.  U.S.  leverage  may  not  be 
strong  enough  at  this  late  date  to  assure  that 
such  tactics  would  work,  anyway. 

The  dangers  spotlighted  by  Cranston  are 
frightening  real,  nonetheless.  If  President 
Reagan  and  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M 
Haig  Jr.  are  as  worried  about  the  problem  of 
terrorism  as  they  say.  they  cannot  avoid  the 
responsibility  for  making  a  major  new  effort 
to  avert  the  catastrophe  that  would  be  posed 
by  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  in  one  of 
the  world's  most  volatile  areas. 
If  friendly  coercion  isn't  practical.  It's  up 


to  the  Administration  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  will  work. 9 


REPORT  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMIS- 
SION ON  IMMIGRATION  AND  REF- 
UGEE POLICY:  A  SHORTSIGHTED 
EFFORT 

•  Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  The 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Pohcy  has  recently  issued  its 
final  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. Unfortunately  when  reviewing  the 
problems  caused  by  illegal  migration,  the 
Commission  focused  almost  exclusively 
on  enforcement  of  existing  law  without 
any  substantive  analysis  of  what  that 
would  mean.  The  Select  Commission 
failed  to  discuss  the  impact  of  a  strict 
immigration  policy  on  Mexico  and  the 
strategic  implications  that  would  flow 
from  such  a  policy.  The  Commission's 
report  also  refused  to  seriously  treat  the 
issue  of  domestic  labor  shortages  for  cer- 
tain types  of  employment.  These  are 
complex  issues  and  the  short  shrift  given 
to  them  in  the  Commission's  report — 
2!2  pages  out  of  a  453-page  report — does 
not  do  justice  to  the  arguments  on  either 
side. 

During  this  statement,  I  am  going  to 
discuss  the  section  of  the  report  which 
discusses  the  temporary  worker  program 
alternative  £ind  amplify  the  discussion, 
where  appropriate,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  S.  47.  the  United  States-Mexico 
Good  Neighbor  Act  of  1981,  which  I  in- 
troduced on  January  5,  and  now  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Goldwater,  Hatfield, 
Laxalt,  Lugar,  and  McClure.  Further- 
more, over  60  percent  of  undocumented 
workers  in  the  United  States  emigrate 
from  Mexico,  the  discussion  will  deal 
solely  with  workers  from  that  country. 

I.  THE  SELECT  COMMISSIONS'  REPORT 

The  Select  Commission  stated — 
The  Commission  has  heard  testimony  in 
favor  of  and  opposed  to  the  Introduction  of  a 
new  temporary  worker  program  as  a  solution 
to  undocumented  illegal  migration.  Some 
persons  have  argued  that  an  expanded  tem- 
porary worker  program  would  help  ensure 
the  success  of  the  proposed  legalization  and 
enforcement  programs  and  even  that  a  large 
scale  temporary  worker  program  could  sub- 
stitute for  them.  They  have  reasoned  that 
a  large-scale  program  would  give  employers 
access  to  a  supply  of  low-skilled,  seasonal 
workers,  and  would  cushion  the  impact  of 
enforcement  on  major  sending  countries 
whose  nationals  would  no  longer  have  ac- 
cess to  the  U.S.  labor  market  through  illegal 
channels. 

This  does  describe  some  of  the  major 
reasons  why  a  temporary  worker  pro- 
gram should  be  adopted.  The  Commis- 
sion, however,  then  went  on  to  state 
arguments  against  such  a  program  say- 
ing- 
others  who  testified  before  the  Commission 
havo  maintained,  however,  that  a  large-scale 
temporary  worker  propram  would  still  fall  to 
satisfy  the  pressures  for  migration  In  these 
countries.  Some  experts  have  pointed  to  the 
failures  of  the  bracero  program,  the  United 
States  previous  experience  with  a  large-scale 
temporary  worker  program.  This  program 
employed  between  four  and  five  million 
Mexican  agricultural  workers  over  a  22  year 
period.  Although  the  program  was  instituted 
with  strict  provisions  guaranteeing  worker 
rights  and  privileges,  these  provisions  fre- 
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quently  were  violated.  In  addition,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  large-scale  temporary  worker 
program  did  not  stop  employers  from  hiring 
undocumented  workers.  The  flow  of  these 
migrants  continued  until  a  massive  repatria- 
tion program — Operation  Wetback — was  be- 
gun and  the  bracero  program  was  greatly  ex- 
panded. Experts  have  further  testified  that 
temporary  workers  in  European  countriesi — 
60  called  questworkers — who  were  brought  in 
during  times  of  economic  growth  often  be- 
came permanent  additions  to  the  host  so- 
cieties, even  when  their  labor  was  no  longer 
nesded.  They  argue  that  temporary  worker 
programs  have  often  precipitated  additional 
illegal  movement  when  families  tried  to  re- 
unite in  the  host  country  and  that  these 
programs  have  also  created  internal,  political 
and  social  problems.  In  general,  these  op- 
ponents find  any  large-scale  temporary 
worker  program,  especially  when  entry  Is 
limited  by  marital  status,  geography  and  the 
nature  of  the  projxised  employment,  an  In- 
effective means  of  reducing  undocumented/ 
Illegal  migration. 

This  analysis,  which  is  intended  to 
negate  the  policy  behind  S.  47.  fails  for 
three  reasons: 

First.  S.  47  is  not  structured  like  the 
often  abused  bracero  program.  No  em- 
ployee-employer contract  is  required  by 
S.  47. 

Second.  S.  47  does  not  resemble  Euro- 
pean plans  disregarding  cultural  differ- 
ences. 

Third.  Most  importantly,  the  present- 
day  illegal  aliens  are  already  conforming 
to  the  migratory  incentives  of  the  tempo- 
rary worker  program  without  threat  of 
enforcement.  This  final  issue  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  more  detail  later. 

Finally,  the  report  presented  socio- 
economic arguments  as  follows : 

The  Commission  has  also  heard  arguments 
that  the  economic  and  social  effects  of  tem- 
porary worker  programs  must  be  weighed 
apart  from  their  effects  on  Illegal  migration. 
Supporters  of  such  programs  have  testified 
that  U.S.  workers  are  not  readily  available  for 
many  Jobs  and  that  the  employment  of  for- 
eign workers  is  the  only  alternative  to  labor 
shortages.  In  response,  their  opponents  have 
argued  that  U.S.  sources  of  labor  do  exist, 
but  employers  prefer  foreign  workers  because 
they  are  more  docile  and  wiU  accept  lower 
wages  and/or  inferior  working  conditions. 
Large-scale  temporary  worker  programs  have 
also  been  criticized  by  those  who  believe  that 
such  programs  tend  to  identify  some  kinds  of 
work,  generally  perceived  to  be  undesirable, 
with  certain  foreign  nationals  or  particular 
ethnic  groups.  The  Commission  has  carefully 
weighed  these  arguments.  Most  Commission- 
ers has  concluded  that  the  Commission 
should  not  recommend  the  introduction  of  a 
large-scale  temporary  worker  program.*  Some 
oppose  the  concept  of  such  a  program  under 
any  circumstances.  Others  believe  that  until 
the  precise  effects  of  the  proposed  recommen- 
dations to  deal  with  undocumented/illegal 
migration  are  known,  the  Institution  of  a 
new  temporary  worker  program  would  be  in- 
advisable. 

To  control  Illegal  migration,  the  Com- 
missioners proijosed: 

Better  border  and  interior  controls ; 

Economic  deterrents  in  the  workplace ; 
and 

Once  new  enforcement  measures  have 
been  instituted,  legalization  of  ceHaln 
undocumented /illegal  aliens  who  are  al- 
ready in  this  country. 

•See  Recommendation  VIE.  for  Commis- 
sion proposals  regarding  changes  in  the  ciu-- 
rent  H-2  program. 


These  proposals  are,  in  my  opinion, 
shortsighted  for  they  are: 

Unnecessarily  expensive;  projected  to 
cost  in  excess  of  $60  million,  but  in  f£w;t 
would  need  to  be  far  greater  ; 

Will  cause  great  harm  to  many  small 
businesses  who  will  be  without  labor  and 
then  forced  out  of  business; 

Employer  sanctions  will  cause  an  in- 
creased regulatory /enforcement  burden 
on  American  businesses  at  a  time  when 
the  Reagan  administration  is  attempting 
to  reduce  that  burden ; 

The  sanctions  approach  will  probably 
fail  since  the  undocumented  workers  will 
use  coimterfeit  identity  documents;  and 

The  Commissioners  completely  ignore 
the  foreign  policy  implications  of  strin- 
gent enforcement  at  this  time  on  Mexico. 

n.    MIGRATORY    CAUSES   AND   EFTECT8 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  such 
an  industrialized  nation  as  the  United 
States  share  such  a  lengthy  land  border 
with  a  significantly  less  developed  coun- 
try like  Mexico.  This  naturally  has  a  de- 
cided impact  on  the  migration  problem. 
Because  of  a  very  young  population  and 
unequal  opportunity  at  home,  Americans 
tend  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  many 
Mexicans  are  "pushed"  to  leave  home  in 
search  of  work.  Those  who  view  this  so- 
called  push  factor  as  the  primary  cause 
of  illegal  migration  believe  Mexico 
should  do  more  to  relieve  its  internal 
problems  and  not  use  migration  as  a 
"safety  valve." 

Mexican  policymakers,  however,  be- 
lieve that  migration  would  not  take  place 
if  there  was  no  need  for  the  migrants 
labor.  Thus  they  are  "pulled  north"  by 
the  promise  of  better  jobs.  Like  most 
policy  arguments,  both  factors  undoubt- 
edly contribute  to  the  migratory  prob- 
lem. Poor  economic  conditions  do  "push" 
many  Mexicans  to  look  elsewhere  for 
work  and  better  unfilled  jobs  in  the 
United  States  "pull"  them  in  our  direc- 
tion. 

The  most  unusual  fact  revealed  by 
modem  research  on  this  subject — nota- 
bly, "Mexican  Migration  to  the  United 
States:  Causes,  Consequences  and  VS. 
Responses,"  by  Dr.  Wayne  Cornelius, 
now  of  the  University  of  California  at 
San  Diego — is  that  most  migrants  do  not 
come  to  stay.  Recent  studies  indicate  the 
return  rate  is  very  close  to  90  percent 
(see  Cornelius  at  p.  25) .  The  typical  mi- 
gratory worker  is  a  young  male  with  a 
sixth  grade  education  who  comes  alone. 
These  yoimg  men  are  the  group  most 
likely  to  attempt  to  evade  increased  en- 
forcement efforts.  Thus  migration  should 
not  be  viewed  as  a  steady  increase  In 
permanent  residents,  as  the  Commission 
does,  but  more  realistically  as  an  ebb 
and  flow  with  some  returning,  some 
coming.  The  diflBculty  in  recrossing  the 
border  undoubtedly  causes  part  of  the 
permanence  problem,  that  is.  migrants 
becoming  permanently  but  illegally  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  did  corroborate 
what  a  number  of  other  studies  have 
previously  confirmed;  namely,  that  il- 
legal aliens  do  not  place  a  substantial 
burden  on  social  services.  The  Commis- 
sion noted  that  the  imdocumentados 
have  a  high  rate  of  taxpayment  and  pay 


for  medical  services  in  generally  the 
same  percentage  as  the  domestic  popu- 
laticm. 

Finally,  the  Commission  notes  that 
economists  are  divided  on  whether  the 
presence  of  illegal  aliens  depresses  do- 
mestic wages  or  displaces  U.S.  workers. 
As  stated  earher,  some  economists  main- 
tain that  the  illegal  alien  often  preserves 
some  business'  success,  thus  assisting  in 
job  maintenance.  Certainly,  products  are 
introduced  into  the  consumer  system 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  or  would 
Coo.,  —1  iiiore  u>  produce. 

in.   8.  47  THS  UNITED  STATES-MEXkCO  GOOD 
NEIGHBOR  ACT  OP  I9ai 

The  viability  of  8.  47  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  it  refiects  reahty  and  would, 
in  large  part,  be  self-enforcing.  Since 
most  migrants  return  home  now  after  an 
average  stay  of  SVi  months,  there  is  no 
demonstrated  reason  to  doubt  that  visa 
holders  would  unduly  abuse  their  240- 
day  legal  stay  in  this  country  any  more 
than  as  illegals. 

By  freeing  workers  to  seek  work  na- 
tionwide— except  in  those  areas  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  have  ade- 
quate domestic  workers — the  abuses 
prevalent  under  the  bracero  program 
would  be  eliminated.  A  legal  status  would 
guarantee  the  visa  holder  full  protection 
ol  U.S.  law.  especially  important  in  wage 
rates  and  safety  conditions.  Such  work- 
ers would  be  free  to  unionize  as  well.  The 
legal  status  would  thus  insure  no  adverse 
domestic  wage  depression  or  job  displace- 
ment effects.  By  diverting  an  illegal 
stream  of  migrants  into  a  legal  program, 
scarce  enforcement  assets  could  be  more 
eflBciently  utilized.  Along  with  other  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
improvements,  such  a  program  over  the 
next  10  years  would,  in  my  opinion,  do  a 
better  job  of  controlling  illegal  migration 
with  far  less  of  a  negative  strategic  im- 
pact than  the  Commissions  proposals. 

Finally,  some  have  argued  that  a  tem- 
porary worker  program  creates  a  perma- 
nent underclass  of  cheap  labor  degrading 
U.S.  citizens  of  that  ethnic  background. 
Such  a  view  of  S.  47  would  be  a  mistake. 
The  bill  has  a  10-year  sunset  provision  so 
that  it  would  automatically  exp  re.  This 
section  gives  Mexico  fair  notice  that  the 
migration  safety  valve  will  end  socm. 
Meanwhile,  a  decade  is  given  to  cushion 
the  adverse  domestic  and  international 
impact  certain  to  fiow  from  a  decision  to 
terminate  the  use  of  Mexican  nationals 
in  the  U.S.  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  S.  47  and 
a  f  actsheet  explaining  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rccoro. 

8.  47 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United  States-Mex- 
ico CkxMl  Neighbor  Act  of  1981. 

rlNDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(a)  strong  economic  and  political  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
WiU  benefit  not  only  the  people  of  these 
countries,  but  will  also  help  to  eliminate 
western  hemisphere  tensions; 

(b)  the  root  cause  of  illegal  migration 
from  Mexico  into  the  United  States  Is  the 
lack  of  reasonable  alternatives  for  economic 
well-being  in  Mexico  relative  to  those  In  tbe 
United  States: 
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(0)  Xha  mutual  bmeflt  of  past  economic 
oooperatlon  tlirougb  legal  work  programs 
and  Investment  opportunities  Is  well  docu- 
manted; 

(d)  In  order  to  eliminate  the  present  large 
and  uncontrolled  Influx  of  undocumented 
workers  a  system  of  temporary  legal  admis- 
sions should  be  established; 

(e)  the  vast  majority  of  Jobs  that  will  be 
taken  by  Mexicans  are  in  the  agricultural 
and  service  Industries  where  Jobs  are  not  now 
greatly  in  demand  by  American  workers; 

(f)  many  of  the  short-term  economic 
needs  of  Mexicans  and  the  short-term  labor 
needs  of  American  agricultural  and  service 
Industries  can  be  met  by  a  temporary  work- 
er visa  program  for  Mexicans  seeking  tem- 
porary employment  in  the  United  States; 

(g)  the  value  to  Mexico  of  temporary  em- 
ployment of  Mexican  workers  In  the  United 
States  Is  In  the  direct  flow  of  dollars  Into 
Its  economy  and  in  the  Increase  In  skills 
within  Its  labor  force; 

(h)  a  program  of  temporary  worker  visas 
would  encourage  the  existing  temporary 
nature  of  most  Mexican  migration  into  the 
United  States; 

(1)  attempts  to  seal  our  vast  border  with 
Mexico  to  the  flow  of  migrants  are  doomed 
to  failure  and  only  Increase  the  exploitation 
of  such  workers  by  smugglers  and  unscru- 
puloxis  employers; 

(J)  employer  sanctions  against  the  hiring 
of  illegal  Mexican  migrants  could  result  in 
discrimination  against  Hispanic  Americans 
and/or  In  an  unprecedented  national  identi- 
fication system;  and 

(k)  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  legal 
framework  for  Mexican  labor  In  the  United 
States  in  order  to  harmonize  the  use  of 
such  workers,  to  prevent  abuse  of  them  by 
smugglers  and  unscrupulous  employers,  to 
beti.er  protect  American  workers  from  un- 
fair competition,  to  reduce  the  flow  of 
Illegal  migrants,  and  to  permit  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  scope  of  the  opportuni- 
ties and  problems  related  to  Mexican  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OP    VISA    PSOCRAM 

Sec.  3  Section  214  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"(e)  (1)  The  Attorney  General,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  by 
regulaUon  establish  a  program  for  the  ad- 
mission as  nonimmigrants  into  the  United 
States  under  section  101(a)  (15)  (M)  of  Mexi- 
can nationals  who  desire  to  temporarily 
perform  services  or  labor  In  the  United 
States.  The  regulations  shall  establish  meth- 
ods for  establishing  monthly  and  annual 
numerical  quotas  for  the  Issuance  of  tempo- 
rary worker  visas  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (g).  visas  shall  be  made  available 
on  the  basis  of  such  quotas  to  qualified  ap- 
plicants in  the  chronological  order  for  which 
they  are  applied.  Such  visas  shall  permit 
each  alien  to  temporarily  perform  services  or 
labor  within  the  United  States  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  240  days  durtng  any  calendar 
year,  such  period  not  necessarily  a  240  day 
consecutive  period.  Such  aliens  shall  not  be 
required  to  obUin  a  petition  of  any  prospec- 
tive employer  within  the  United  States  in 
order  to  obtain  such  a  visa.  Such  visas  shall 
not  Umlt  the  geographical  areas  within  which 
the  alien  may  be  employed  nor  set  any  lim- 
itations on  the  type  of  employment  for  which 
the  alien  may  be  employed,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (f). 

"(2)  Any  alien  who  obtains  a  visa  under 
the  program  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  who  (A)  violates  the  restrictions  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  time  for  which  the 
auen  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  United 
States,  or  (B)  violates  any  restriction  re- 
'^uSi^  ""'*"  '"''section  (f),  shall  be  in- 
eligible to  obtain  axtother  visa  under  such 
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program  for  a  period  of  6  years.  Any  alien 
who,  Oifter  the  inception  of  this  program, 
enters  the  United  States  unlawfully  shall  be 
problblted  from  obtaining  a  visa  under  such 
program  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

"(f)  The  Attorney  General,  upon  request 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  place  spc- 
olfic  restrictions  on  employment  of  aliens 
holding  temporary  work  visas  under  this  pro- 
gram at  a  specific  bustneas  or  agricultural 
site  if  employees  or  employers  demonstrate 
that  such  aliens  will  displace  available,  qual- 
ified, and  willing  domestic  workers.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  establish  the  criteria 
under  %bich  such  restrictions  may  be 
requested. 

"(g)  When  appropriate,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  seek  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  establishing 
the  regulations  under  subsection  (e),  and  In 
corrpu'lnt?  t^e  annuil  and  monthly  nu- 
merclal  quotas  for  temporary  worker  visas, 
b — Cw.  ^^^^  ^he  n amber  oi  seasonal  or  cycli- 
cal workers  sought  by  employers  in  the 
United  States.  In  computing  such  quotas, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  also  consider  his- 
torical needs,  availability  of  domestic  labor, 
and  the  projected  needs  of  projective 
employers.". 

UNITED    states    CONSUUITES    IN    MEXICO 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  au- 
thorized to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary 
In  order  to  establish  and  expand  the  United 
States  Consulates  In  Mexico  In  order  to  Im- 
plentent  the  program  established  In  section 
214  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  added  by  section  3  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  coordinate 
with  appropriate  officials  of  Mexico  in  order 
to  Insure  maximum  awareness  In  Mexico  of 
the  nature  and  restrictions  of  the  program 
established  in  section  214  (e),  (f),  and  (g) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
added  by  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  undertake 
to  Insure,  to  the  extent  practicable,  that  the 
nature  and  restrictions  of  the  programs  es- 
tablished In  section  214  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
added  by  section  3  of  this  Act  are  known 
to  aliens  of  Mexican  citizenship  residing  In 
the  United  States. 

nonimmicbant  catecort 
Sec.  5.  Section  101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(M)  a  Mexican  national  who  has  no  In- 
tention of  abandoning  his  or  her  residence 
In  Mexico  who  is  coming  to  the  United  States 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  6  months  during 
any  calendar  year,  for  an  Indefinite  number 
of  such  periods,  to  temporarily  perform  serv- 
ices or  labor.". 

EiTECT  or  oepoktation 
Sec.  6.  Section  212(a)  ^ Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (16)  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "except  that  the  Attorney  General 
shall  not  consent  to  the  reapplying  for  ad- 
mission of  an  alien  described  In  section  101 
(a)(15)(M)'-;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (17)  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "except  that  the  Attorney  General 
shall  not  consent  to  the  applying  or  reapply- 
ing for  admission  of  an  alien  described  In 
section  101(a)  (15)  (M)". 

paoHiurrioN  on  adjustment  op  status  under 

TEMPORABT     WORKER    VISA     PROGRAM 

Sec,  6.  Section  246(c)  of  the  Inmilgratlon 
and  Nationality  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "section 
213(d)(4)(C)"  a  semicolon  and  the  follow- 


ing: "or  (4)   any  alien  described  in  section 
101(a)  (15)  (M)". 

REPORT   TO   CONGRESS 

Sec.  8.  The  Attorney  General  shall  report 
semiannually  to  the  Congress  on  the  tempo- 
rary worker  visa  program  established  in  sec- 
tion 214  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  added  by  section  3  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  include  In  that  report  a 
summary  of  the  nimiber  of  visas  Issued  un- 
der the  program,  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram, enforcement  problems  related  to  the 
program,  and  any  recommendations  for  leg- 
islative change  in  the  program. 

BILATEBAL    ADVISORY    COMMISSION 

Sec  9.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  negotiate  with  the  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  government  of  Mex- 
ico to  establish  an  Advisory  Commission  on 
the  Mexico- United  States  Temporary  Worker 
Visa  Program  to  consult  with  and  advise  the 
Attorney  General  In  establishing  the  regula- 
tions, and  In  computing  the  monthly  and  an- 
nual numerical  quotas,  for  the  temporary 
worker  visa  program  established  under  sec- 
Uon  214  (e).  (f).  and  (g)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  as  added  by  section  3  of 
this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  11.  This  program  shall  terminate  ten 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  United  States-Mexico  Good  Neighbor 
Act  of  1979 
This  bill  would  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  establish  a  tempo- 
rary worker  visa  program  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, workers  would  be  Issued  six  month 
visas  which  would  allow  them  to  enter  the 
United  States  to  seek  employment. 

THE    CURRENT    IMMIGRATION    SITUATION 

The  United  States  shares  a  2.000  mile  bor- 
der with  Mexico.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
world  does  a  developing  country  with  severe 
economic  problems  border  such  a  technologi- 
cally advanced  country.  The  combination  of 
unfilled  Jobs  in  this  country  and  substantial 
unemployment  and  underemployment  in 
Mexico  has  created  a  massive  migration  to 
the  United  States.  Changes  In  the  immigra- 
tion law  have  caused  much  of  this  migration 
to  become  illegal.  From  1942  to  1964.  the 
bracero  program  admitted  large  numbers  of 
Mexican  workers  to  perform  agricultural 
work  in  the  United  States.  The  end  of  this 
program  and  the  imposition  of  a  celling  of 
20,000  Immigrant  visas  per  year  In  1976  have 
contributed  to  the  problem. 

Most  illegal  workers  enter  this  country  to 
seek  temporary  employment.  They  come  for 
short  periods  of  time,  work  to  meet  specific 
economic  needs  and  then  return  to  Mexico. 
They  have  no  intention  of  permanently  mi- 
grating to  the  United  States. 

The  workers  normally  take  Jobs  which  are 
unattractive  to  American  workers  who  have 
unemployment  compensation  and  welfare  as 
an  alternative.  While  over  two-thirds  of  Ille- 
gal aliens  contribute  to  Social  Security  and 
pay  Income  taxes,  fewer  than  one-tenth  col- 
lect unemployment  or  welfare  benefits,  en- 
roll their  children  in  public  schools  or 
receive  free  medical  assistance  In  the  United 
States. 

This  Illegal  migration  benefits  Mexico  by 
absorbing  workers  who  would  otherwise  be 
unemployed  or  underemployed.  It  also  helps 
slow  migration  to  the  overcrowded  cities. 
Finally,  Mexican  workers  In  the  United 
States  send  large  portions  of  their  income 
home,  providing  income  for  their  families 
and  Improving  Mexico's  balance  of  payments. 
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Findings.  This  section  recognizes  the  ne- 
cessity of  establishing  a  legal  framework  for 
Mexican  labor  In  the  United  States  and 
points  out  the  advantages  of  this  program 
over  other  proposals. 

Establishment  of  Visa  Program.  Section 
(e)(1).  This  section  directs  the  Attorney 
General  to  establish  the  program  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
section  specifically  mandates  that  the  visas 
shall  "permit  each  alien  to  temporarily  per- 
form services  or  labor  within  the  United 
States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  240  days 
during  any  calendar  year".  Further,  the 
section  disallows  the  requirement  of  a 
petition  from  a  prosoectlve  employer.  Finally, 
the  section  prohibits  any  limitations  ori 
geograohlcal  area  or  type  of  employment. 

Section  (e)  (2) .  This  section  sets  a  penalty 
for  violation  of  the  visa  restrictions  of  ineli- 
gibility for  five  years,  it  also  sets  a  ten  year 
Ineligibility  as  a  penalty  for  Illegal  entry 
into  the  United  States. 

Section  (f).  This  section  allows  the  At- 
torney General  to  put  specific  restrictions 
on  employment  under  this  program  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  This  re- 
quest would  follow  a  demonstration  bv  em- 
ployers or  employees  that  aliens  would  dis- 
place domestic  workers  at  a  specific  site 

Section  (g).  This  section  directs  the  At- 
torney General  to  set  numerical  quotas  for 
visas,  considering  such  factors  as  the  num- 
ber of  workers  sought,  the  availability  of 
domestic  labor  and  the  projected  needs  of 
prospective  employers. 

United  States  Consulates  In  Mexico  This 
section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  expand  the  Consulates  to  implement  the 
program  (paragraph  A)  and  act  with  Mexi- 
can officials  to  Insure  awareness  of  the 
program  (paragraph  B).  It  also  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  take  steps  to  Inform 
Mexican  aliens  In  the  United  States  about 
the  program   (paragraph  C) . 

Nonimmigrant  Category.  This  section 
ar^pn^s  the  ri-sRcs  of  nonln^mlTants  in  the 
definitions  section  of  the  Immigration  and 
Natlonallt/   Act.   8  U.S.C.    1101    (15) 

Effect  of  Deportation.  This  section  amends 
8  use.  1182  to  prohibit  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral from  consenting  to  the  readmisslon  of 
an  alien  deported  for  violating  provisions  of 
this  proCTam. 

Prohibition  on  Adjustment  of  Status  un- 
der Temporary  Worker  Visa  Program  This 
section  amends  8  U.S.C.  1255  to  prohibit 
the  Attorney  General  from  adjusting  the 
status  of  a  temporary  worker  to  that  of  a 
permanent  resident. 

tv,»^r»°r  *°  Congress.  This  section  requires 
the  Attorney  General  to  report  to  Congress 
semi-annually  about  the  program. 

Bilateral  Advisory  Commission.  This  sec- 
tion proposes  the  establishment  of  an  Ad- 
visory Commission  to  advise  the  Attorney 
General  In  establishing  the  program 

Authorization.  This  section  authorizes  the 
necessary   appropriations. 

n  J^"","?'"^^'""  "^'^  program  would  termi- 
nate 10  years  after  enactment. 

THE    EFFECT    OP   THE    PROGRAM 

„f^^*^,'"'°^"'"  **"  '"■'"e  «  larw  proportion 
of  Mexican  labor  within  the  law,  increasing 

il-"*'"^*^""''  °'  ^^'^  immigration  law.  if 
legal  workers.  Mexicans  can  insist  on  ade- 

^^^sZT'^.^'^'^  '^"^^''^  working  conditions. 
rtJn^  ''*!'"^  ^^^  ""^^  ^"r  smupglere  and 
attrir^'J'K  »«'-1"J=rosslngs.  the  program  will 
attract  those  workers  who  are  currently  en- 
tering the  country  Illegally 

The  program  will  allow  U.S.  emnloyers  to 

tem  A^Tvf''*^  *°^''""  '^  ^  '■•«'  market  sys^ 
tern.  At  the  same  time.  It  will  benefit  domes- 

^^nf^."?  ^^  Changing  an  ex-^loltable  corn- 
em  «?t°'°  "J!^^  ""'"^  ^°^<=«'  competing  on 
X  wmT  ^^  ^ftrictlon  of  cert^n  work- 
sites will  insure  that  domestic  workers  are 
not    displaced    by    the    temporary    workers 


while  ajvolding  the  abuses  of  a  prearranged 
contract  system. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  a  significant 
number  of  Mexicans  suoplement  their  in- 
come by  temporary  work  in  the  United  States 
and  that  this  country  has  need  for  such 
short  term  labor.  The  temporary  worker  visa 
program  provides  a  legal  framework  for  this 
situation. 9 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  is 
there  an  orucr  ior  tne  convening  of  the 
Senate  on  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
there  is;  11  a.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of 
requests  for  special  orders  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  of  the  convening  of  the  Senate  on 
tomorrow  be  changed  to  9:30  am. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  that  there  be 
special  orders  of  15  minutes  each  in  fa- 
vor in  the  following  Senators  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Senator  Packwood,  Sen- 
ator BoscHWiTz,  Senator  Baker,  Senator 
Stevens,  Senator  McClure,  Senator 
Tower,  and  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ob- 
serve that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  in  the  Chamber. 

I  inquire  of  him  if  the  minority  is  in  a 
position  to  consider  the  two  nomina- 
tions on  today's  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, those  two  nominations  are  cleared 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccHisent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed into  executive  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  nominations  ap- 
pearing on  today's  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nonina- 
tion  of  Donald  I.  Hovde,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development. 


(By  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  the 
following  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
prjited  in  the  Record:  ) 
•  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  the  nommation  oi  x^onald  I. 
Hovde  is  now  before  the  Senate.  He  has 
been  very  successful  in  all  of  his  en- 
deavors, including  establishing  his  own 
real  estate  firm  In  MadistMi,  Wis.,  and 
serving  as  president  of  the  Nali<mal  As- 
sociation of  Realtors.  I  8uptx>rt  this 
nomination  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  his  confirmation. 

Ihe  Banlung,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  has  completed  a  thor- 
ough review  of  Mr.  Hovde 's  background 
and  suitability  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
HUD,  and  its  members  also  conclude 
that  his  nomination  should  be  confirmed. 
I  took  it  upon  myself  to  contact  MadisMi 
residents  who  know  Mr.  Hovde's  work  in 
order  to  get  their  impressions  of  his 
suiUbility  for  the  No.  2  job  at  HUD. 
They  spoke  highly  of  his  civic  conscious- 
ness and  commitment  to  local  fair 
housing. 

My  constituents'  approval  of  Mr. 
Hovde  and  his  own  respcmses  to  ques- 
tions I  put  to  him  at  the  banking  hear- 
ing were  very  important  to  alleviating  a 
single  concern  I  had  about  his  nomina- 
tion. HUD'S  Under  Secretary  must  have 
a  dear  commitment  to  furthering  fair 
housing.  Mr.  Hovde's  statement  that  "we 
need  an  amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  •  •  •  a  way  in  which  the  aggrieved 
party  can  seek  redress  in  the  court  sys- 
tem" is  something  to  which  I  will  hold 
him  as  we  work  to  get  a  fair  housing  en- 
forcement bill  passed  early  in  this 
session. • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"STID.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Donald  J.  Devine,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  given  consent  to  these  nomina- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
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turn  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 

business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  on 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
9:30  ajn. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  seven 
Senators  will  be  recognized  under  special 
orders  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each, 
as  previously  outlmed  and  provided  for. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  seven  Sen- 
ators under  the  special  orders  just  men- 
tioned, it  Is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  provide  for  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business. 

I  inquire  of  the  Chair:  After  the  close 
of  routine  morning  business  is  provided 
for,  assimiing  that  the  same  is  disposed 
of  as  I  have  just  suggested,  what  will  be 
the  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate  will  be  S.  509. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  the  Senate  then,  of 
course,  will  resume  the  consideration  of 
that  measure.  The  milk  price  support  bill 
will  still  be  open  to  amendment.  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  a  nimiber  of  amend- 
ments have  been  stacked  and  will  occur 
beginning  at  2:30  in  the  afternoon  on 
tomorrow.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Chair  advise  me 
as  to  the  number  of  amendments  that 
have  been  provided  for  in  that  way? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
four  amendments  that  have  been  pro- 
vided for  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  rollcall  votes  have 
been  ordered  in  each  instance? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  on  tomorrow  there 
will  be  rollcall  votes  on  at  least  four 
amendments,  unless  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  is  vacated  by  unanimous 
consent. 

I  fully  expect  that  on  tomorrow  there 
will  be  a  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
final  passage  of  this  blU,  if  indeed  we 
reach  final  passage  tomorrow,  as  I  hope 
we  win.  There  may  be  other  amend- 
ments as  well. 

After  the  disposition  of  that  measure 
the  Senate  will  turn  to  such  other  busi- 
ness as  may  come  before  it  by  unani- 
mous consent  or  which  may  be  done 
without  objection  and  in  a  routine  way. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  AJ^ 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  It  Is 
clear  to  me  now  that  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendment*,  that  can  conveniently 
be  offered  this  afternoon  to  the  pending 
bill:  and  since  provision  already  has  been 
made  for  the  further  disoosition  of  the 
amendments  thus  far  debated,  I  know 
of  no  useful  purpose  to  be  served  by  the 
Senate  remaining  in  session  further  this 
afternoon. 


So,  in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
3:02  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  March  24,  1981,  at 
9:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  23,  1981: 

Department  op  Commerce 

Joseph  Robert  Wrtght,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice 
Luther  H.  Hodges,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Lionel  H.  Olmer,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Under 
Secretary    of    Commerce    for    International 
Trade,  vice  Robert  E.  Herzsteln,  resigned. 
Department  of  State 

Robert  D.  Hormats,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Deane  R. 
Hlntoru 

Department  of  the  iNTERioa 
O.  Ray  Amett,  of  California,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  vice  Robert  L.  Herbst, 
resigned. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

J.  Lynn  Helms,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, vice  Langhorne  McCook  Bond. 
U.S.  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3962; 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.    Gen.    Robert   Gibbons  Gard,  Jr.,  4^9- 
36-3971  (age  53),  Army  of  the  United  States 
(major  general,  U.S.  Army) . 

U.S.  Air  Force 
The  following  named  officer  for  promotion 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force,  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  Chapter  839,  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended. 
line  of  the  air  force 
Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
WUes,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  se:tlon  8284. 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force : 

To  be  captain 
Clymer,  Gregg  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerhardt.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglns.  Kevin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mandros,  Harry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medlln,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milan,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnze.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sobol,  Anthony  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sokolowskl,  Frank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welnzlerl,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Abbott.  Darwin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abemathy,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adair,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  PhlUp  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albert.  Vincent  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allcea,  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Philip  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Shelley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allred.  Doyle  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Almeida,  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Alqulst,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alsbrooks,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alvls,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amerlne,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anaya,  Minerva,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anders.  Melvln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Allen  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Donald  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  John  M..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews.  William  B.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angell,  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anzalone,  Chris  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Apple,  Kent  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archambeault,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archambeault,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashby.  Evan  H,.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Attard,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  Jeffrey  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AverUl,  Reld  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avery,  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baca,  Eugene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Rosanne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balllargeon,  Joseph  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Allen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  William  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin.  Gregory  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bandy,  Cheryl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bannerman.  E>avid  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbero.  Russell  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bardo,  Garry  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Keith  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnoske,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bass,  Carla  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batista,  Pedro  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batteas,  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauerle,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baugh,  Harold  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxley.  Coy  S..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxter.  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxter,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beach,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beach.  Paul  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bean,  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck,  William  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker.  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beddomc,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bejsovec.  Glenn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belalr.  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beldln,  Bernard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belongla,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belongla,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beltz,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ben.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benner.  PhUlp  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson.  Kurt  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson.  Scott  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentkowskl,  Roy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentzlen.  Lynnette  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berehulka,  Arthur  R.  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berehulka,  Susan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bettes.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belts,  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bez.  Duane  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blnkley.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrdsall.  Elizabeth  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bltler.  Mary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackwell.  Stuart  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair,  Gene  E.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaylock.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blevlns.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blizzard.  David  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodenhamer,  Todd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boflnger.  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohun.  Michael  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonkofsky.  Thomas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bontraper.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boots,  Mark  L     XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Boozer,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Borges,  Scott  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosler,  Clayton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosllck,  Steven  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boudreaux,  Vincent  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boutfard,  WlUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boughman,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bouley,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourne,  Cynthia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen,  Sherry  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bower,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers.  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowling,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brackett,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bradshaw,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braley,  Claude  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bray,  Carolyn  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brett,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brldgman,  James  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlggs,  James  P.,  Jr..  229-7S-3711. 
Bright,  Daryl  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brockl,  Sheila  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Bruce  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Donell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Lavell  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Mary  R.,  389^8-7719. 
Brown,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Thomas  C,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brumfleld,  Thad.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunson,  Carolyn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  Doyle  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budde,  ATlchael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buettner.  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunda,  Rosauro,  429-08  3784. 
Bungay,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunnlng,  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunton,  Howard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burg,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burks,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burleson.  WUllam  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burlew,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busto,  Sandra  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bzlk,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cahoon,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callender,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calllcutt,  Kenneth  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calloway.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Deborah  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Pamela  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Ted  R.,  447-52- '^390. 
Camp>s,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capehart,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Card,  Kathleen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey,  Lance,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caron,  Gerard  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Floyd  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrero,  Davy  A.,  E83-64-0716. 
Carrero.  Nldla  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  Thomas  J.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carty.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cashlo,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castro.  Felipe  Jr.,  f  83-66-7836. 
Caufleld.  Clvde  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cebula.  Karen  E.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers.  Michael  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler,  Larrv  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaoman.  Snzann.  413-86-S792. 
Charlton.  Howard  A  .  Jr.,  43«-OO-4230. 
Chaves.  Manuel  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Chivls.  Rlch<ir(j  w..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C'cot«llo    Christ  ine.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Otis  P.,  385-42-42'^4, 
Clark,  Rita  P,.  4.';2-84-8861. 
Clark.  Terrance  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Clav,  Maureen  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C'earwater.  Burton  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clement,  Steven.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CI»ndpnpn,  WllMam  S,.  .'XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleveland.  Glenn  D,,  .';87-,«6-«,576. 
Cloer,  Donald  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clybum,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


XTochran,  Douglas  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coguell,  Darrell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohen.  Martin  R.,  165-4O-1409. 
Cauon,  Samuel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colt,  ihomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
cole,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cole,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Phyllis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  David  J,,  4o2-b<i-8u84. 
Collins,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colon,  WUUam,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coloney,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colvln,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conn,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conrad,  Janice  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Contreras,  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Ava  NeU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copeland,  William  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbett,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordes,  Gregory  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corley,  Cathy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corley.  Jerry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corppetts,  Hezeklah,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosuer,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costa,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Counlhan,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Courson,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
coulee,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couzins,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlbbs,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crisler,  Tommy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouse.  Samuel  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croushore,  S.indy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crownover,  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruz,  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culpepper,  Louis  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummings,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummins,  Charles  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cimningham,  Ronnie  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curley,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  Kevin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Leland  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Lewis  G.,  004-58-B988. 
Cyr,  Guy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Czapor,  Peter  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daffem,  Nicholas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalplas,  Ernest  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dandridge,  Melvln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daneu,  Karen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danielson,  Camden.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danlelson,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darnell,  Michael  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson.  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Jeffrey  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Davis,  Jeffrey  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Jimmy  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Michael  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson,  James  F„  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deacy,  Michae',  K,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deberry,  Melissa  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deberry.  Paul  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decenso,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decurtls,  Francis  A,,   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Degenhart,  Kenneth  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deloney.  Thurmon  L..  n.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deppe.  Thomas  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desplnoy,  Dean  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desro'lers  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Detzel,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devore,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devoto.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewlnd.  Gilbert  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlckes.  Raymond  N..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickey.  David  E..  Jr..  20,'>-40-2695. 
Dlehl.  Debra  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dleken,  John  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dlew.  Herbert  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX , 
DlPlovannl.  Jerome,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dllbe't.  Thomas  F  .  278-4R-<m05, 
Dllorenzo.  Pe^er  V,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dlnnlnp,  David  L,,  512-"=e-3922, 
Dlrapo.  Jo^c^h  B,,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodson.  Kent  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doles,  Joanne  T„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Donaldson,  SherUl  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donley,  Raymond  G.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doody,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorgan,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorsey.  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doucette,  Robert  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougless,  Grady  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doumit,  Patrick  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowdle,  Terence  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowmont,  Mary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downing,  Alfonso  Q.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  William  J.,  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Driggs,  Stuart  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drinkard.  Jeffrey  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drlnkwater,  Peter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drobezko,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dron,  Lucy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dron,  Steven  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Druckenbrdot.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubray,  Joseph  M.,  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ducey,  Roger  H.,  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffin,  Andrew  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugan.  Richard  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dukauskas,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duke.  Charles  G,,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dukes,  Janet  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan.  Katrlna  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  WUllam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunlvin,  Karen  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunlvin.  Stephen  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Jane  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duran,  Henry  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dye,  Anita  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer,  Donald  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer,  Thomas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Backer,  Orvllle  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easley,  Nathan  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eastman,  George  J..  395-44—4132. 
Eastman,  Ross  F..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckert,  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edelen.  Philip  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edger.  Lawrence  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmundson.  Jerry  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Johnny  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egglnton,  Jack  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bgloff.  Mark  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eldridge.  Willie  E  .  256-«0-142«. 
Elliott.  Lance  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis.  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis.  William  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emery.  Kenneth  R,,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emmons,  KatMeen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
England.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
English.  Wilson  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eonta.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erickson.  Denise  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Erickson  Kim  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernst.  Ellen  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Escobedo,  Janet  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eshleman.  Mark  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eslaire,  Robert  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evan.  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Everltt.  Andrea  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pachettl.  Donna  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Faenza.  Bernard  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parr,  Russell  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faulkner.  Daniel  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fearnevhou''n.  Jack  M,  334^0  2195. 
Pelghtner.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelrick,  PatU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelker.  Edward  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Joan  S,,  348  48  6378. 
Fernandez.  Jorge  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Perrato,  William  P,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Perrell.  Kirk  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrell.  Mark  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ferris,  Richard  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fetter,  Clifford  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plene.  James  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plllos.  Patricia  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flnnem,  Frank  Robert,  Jr.,  4f  3-1 1-4473. 
Plnnerty.  Chrtstopher  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltterer,  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flaugher,  Jonathan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleenor,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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riom.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd.  Horac«  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foerster.  Sheryl  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Llla  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford.  Mary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foream&n,  Cr&lg  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porsen.  Janice  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Portenb«rry,  Curtis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Kathleen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fouche,  Kldred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowlkes,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox.  Teresa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frands.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis.  Stanley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frank.  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frederick.  John  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frelberger.  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freund,  Darral  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friar.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frye.  Stephen  L,,  522-8^-1441. 
Fryer.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fults.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Funk.  Brian  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Futrell.  Oena  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qadboys.  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galtros,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gallagher,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oallentlne.  Anita  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oamache.  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarcla.  Hector  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarcla.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarcla.  Marcelo  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  Teddy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett.  Elijah.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cterrett,  Russell  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarshnek.  Anna,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garza,  Gerardo  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oatlln.  Sandra  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gault.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gavares.  Carolyn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentry.  Rebecca  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George,  Michael  R..  345-50-1 173.      * 
Georges,  Mark  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerhart,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gemert,  Timothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Getzen,  Phillip  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glbbs.   Cynthia,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glfford.  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OIU,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olllam.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillette,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilliam.  Clinton  C.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glsler.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oltt.  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gladman.  Gayden  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gladstone.  Stephen  H..  52e-84-375«. 
Glass,  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glausler.  Clarence  E..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glaze,  Tom.  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gleason.  Ann  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goebel,  Douftlas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GoIdfln?er,  Abigail  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OoleJ,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin.  Paul  E  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorczynskl.  Janet  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gott.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oranda.  Jeffrey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant.  Cary  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Susan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  WUIlam  P  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greco,  Christopher  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Donald  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oreei.  Robert  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenwood.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory.  Michael  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OrlesbAber.  Gordon  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ortfflth,  Jeffrey  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OTlfflth.  Blackwell  Jill  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grtgabv.  Bennle  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Groff,  Thorns  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Opobb.  Ilarryl  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grous.  Tracey  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oryczewakl,  Luan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ounnlng,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ha<*l(Ja.  Howvd  M..  676-6«l-198«. 
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Hackl.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagen.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haggerty.  Daniel  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haines.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haldeman,  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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OConneU.  Patrick  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OT)ea.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oehme.  Jane  A.,  530-48-161 1. 
Ohms,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olivarri.  Rudy  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Mlccloll.  Edward  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neal,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'NeUl,  Peter  M..  141-36-7att. 
Orton.  Anne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne.  James  M..  371-M-8814. 
OscilU.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ostendorf.  Susan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OzloU.  Daniel  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagoni.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pahls.  Anthony  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Painter,  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palac.  Donald  T..  348-6O-2304. 
Palmer.  Robert  C.  267-83-44ae. 
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Pardue,  WUUam  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P«rk,  Theresa  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pmrkla.  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parson.  Michael  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,  Jeffrey  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pastor.  Donna  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patnl,  Karlm  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  Kathleen  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Roderick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul,  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peacher.  Jlmmle.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peaden,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearsall,  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelletler,  Gerald  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peloquln.  Armand  J  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penaskovlc.  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennington.  Steven.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pennock.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peranteaux,  John  H.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  Edward  B..  in,  154--18-0954. 
Perkins.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Scott  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pestana,  Steven  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Kelvin  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  E)ennls  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelps,  Paul  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelps.  Shanna  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plat.  Darrol  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickens.  Deborah  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plngsterhaus.  Virgil  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pippins.  Jerry  L  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piatt.  Phillip.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plott.  Ernest  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plum.  Prank  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plunkett.  Patrick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pohlmann.  Rodney  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollard.  William  T..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polock.  David  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Popp.  Raymond  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Portale.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter.  Harold  K..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porzlo.  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Posvar.  Michael  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Praaka.  Douglas  J  .  5XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Praytor.  Bobby  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Presuhn.  Oary  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prewltt.  Dwlght  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prior.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pugh,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purcell  Gerald  T .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quaderer.  Daniel  D .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Queslnberry.  Rory  A.,  2XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnn.  Marian  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rabem,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radford,  Bruce  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ralssle,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramey.  Guy  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramold.  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raper.  Randall  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RatcUffe.  David  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rathgeber,  David  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redmann.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed.  Jay  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves.  Mary  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Regan.  Thomas  J  .  310-6O-8676 
Rellly,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rellly,  Kevin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Relnert.  Kevin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rendleman,  James  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reutner.  Curtis  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reynolds.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bibuffo,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rice.  Rodney  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rich,  Paul  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richardson.  CardeU  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richardson.  EddW.  41 1-,84-7797      ' 
Richardson.  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klchardson,  Joyce  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R  chardson.  Kendall  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rrtrt^°»'^- ?"'■"*  ^'  182^0-8578. 
o    K     J^""***"  ^  ■  XXX-XX-XXXX 
«  ebe.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R  enstra.  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KUey.  Johnny  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rlos.  Jose  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rlva.  Louis  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rivera.  Blva  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Rivera.  Roberto  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robb,  Leslie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bobbins,  Kevin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boberson.  Lee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberson.  Lynne  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boberts.  Ben  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boberts,  Thomas  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bobertson,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BobUotta.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson.  Steven  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rodriguez.  Blchard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bodrlguezalvarez.  Luis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bogan.  Joseph  V..  178-3+-4136. 

Bogers.  Garry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bogers.  Bhonda  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bogers,  Bonald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rohr,  Charles  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roland,  Mark  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Romo,  Anthony  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bondash.  Eugene  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boot.  Jeffrey  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bose.  Kevin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bosenberg.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boss.  Kevin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boss,  Myron  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boss.  Bobert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bossow.  Bobert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Both.  Bobert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bouse.  Marcla  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowe.  Lloyd  J..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowell.  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruark.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buflln.  David  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bulz.  Stephen  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rumbley.  Rosalyn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumsey.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bussell.  Christopher  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell.  David  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rutan.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rutklewlc,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutter.  Carolyn  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan.  Donald  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan.  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sabree.  Phillip  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saenz.  Abellno.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salcelea.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salvlno.  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sampson,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sampson.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanchez.  Jose  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanchez.  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandburg.  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sander,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sands.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sargent.  John  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sauve,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scaparra,  Joseph  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schabllk,  Jay  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schagh.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scbavrlen.  Steven  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheschy.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlff.  Jeennle  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmedake.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Jill  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Bobert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneldhorst.  Elizabeth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schott.  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schurr.  William  J.,  ir,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartlng.  James  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schweitzer.  Ginger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  James  Ernest.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Laura  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seale.  Donald  B..  432-13-8*81. 
Seckman.  Thomas  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selbert.  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selapack.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Self,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Self,  William  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seratt,  Timothy  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seyler.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shade,  Brlggs  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shannon,  Bruce  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sharer.  Palth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp.  David  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shearer.  Lwry  J..  315-^8-0973. 
Shear!.  Ernest  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheffield.  Kim  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherburne.  Charles  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Sheridan.  Nancy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlvely.  Stephen  D.,  5*9-96-6377. 
Short,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shrader,  Dale  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuman,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Slkes.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slier,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUva,  Carlos  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sliver,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slmard,  Loralne  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Earl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simons,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Diane  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skalskl,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skaplk,  Patricia  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skokowskl,  Stephen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slany,  Edward  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sluder,  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Small,  Walter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Billy  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Carla  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Deborah  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jimmy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Kim  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Kruse  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Lynn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Mellnda  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Parke  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Philip  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Richard  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Stephen  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soby.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sokolowsky.  Brian  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sollnskl,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sollnskl,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sonoda,  Raymond  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soranson,  Graham  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soukup.  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sowers.  Troy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speake.  Jack  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stalb.  David  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamper,  Laurie  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stancatl,  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staton,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stauffcr,  Jacob  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stcyr,  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Steele,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelnbauer,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelnke,  Gregorj-  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stenger,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steuterman.  EMka  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stollbrlnk,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Laura  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stonebraker,  Lon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Story.  Wade  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strand.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strathearn.  Richard  A..  076-46-612'i 
Strathman.  Fred  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stratton.  Jose^h  L,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Street.  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stroup.  Darryl  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stroup.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strum,  Rupert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuck.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuhldreher.  Christopher  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stump.  Eugene  A.,  43.5-88-8776. 
Stuntz,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sudderth.  Steven  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Jeffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sulloway.  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summers.  William  C  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sumslon.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sunada.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Supan,  Curtis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Surratt  William  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Susnlk.  Robert  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swims.  Howard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Symanowlcz,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szafarz.  Stephen  L..  576-6&-6471. 
Tabak,  Debra  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tachau.  Robert  D.  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Taint ,  Michael  H. .  275-58-7 1 34. 
Tantslts,  Prank  A,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Martha  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Raymond  A,.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tebo.  Michael  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teffer,  Garry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tench,  Vlckl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teson.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thlgpen,  Michael  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thodo,  Kirk  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomae,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Julia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Probyn,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Ricky  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Roy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomsen.  Blchard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomson,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thorstrom,  Rodney  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlllery,  Bandy  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tllley,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmm.  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tipple.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobln,  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomczak.  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toodle.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toth,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toth,  Mathew  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townley.  Deborah  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend.  Wayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tralster,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trapp.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trla.  Patrick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troop.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tully,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turley,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuttle,  Charles  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ulander,  Connie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Unger.  Bandall  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urbanlk.  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valadez,  Mario  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vallance,  Brenda  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanmullem,  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vannoy.  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanschagen,  Anthony  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vansplunder,  Timothy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varnl.  Jamie  G.  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vasllo,  Kris  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughan,  Phillip  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vergez.  Paul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vetter,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlck,  Cherle  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlda,  George  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlerthaler,  Karen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vigil,  Timothy  B,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlnyard,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlnyard.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlrost.  Boger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vltolo,  Bobert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlvlano,  Philip  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlzzl,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogel,  Blchard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VoUgraff.  Douglas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonpllnsky,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonschwelnltz.  Siegfried  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vosburgh.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voss.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vroman,  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagoner.  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagster.  Billy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wahl,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Bussell  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  James  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walling,  EUeen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warlsh,  Laurel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warner,  Christopher  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waters,  Michael  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wathen,  Alexander  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns,  Amos  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watral,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weatherford.  Candls  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  Kenneth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Weeks,  Eddie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Well,  Herbert  N.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welner.  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsbecker,  Gilbert  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wellman,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welty.  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weschler,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wesley.  Boy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Sandra,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westberg,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westenberger,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetzler,  Bobert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler.  Travis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlsted.  Hugh  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Claudia  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Harold  C.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltehurst,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlttemore,  Thomas  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltten,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlttenberg,  Bobert  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilcox,  Bobble  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wile,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllhelm,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllke,  Gregory  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkes.  Craig  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WiUens,  Gary.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUley,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Walter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Wayne  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Gregg  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  H.  Clifton,  lit,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Katherlne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlmberly.  William  P..  Ur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnsett.  Henry  W.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winters.  John  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winters,  WUUam  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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The  ftrflowlng  officer  for  appointment  In 
the  RogiUar  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8284,  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  desig- 
nation under  the  provisions  of  section  8067. 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secreitary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

irnKSE  CORPS 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Bishop,  Stephanie  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  23, 1981. 

Department  op  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
Donald  I.  Hovde,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Under 
Secretary   of   Housing   and   Urban   Develop- 
ment. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 
Donald  J.  Devlne,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 


DAVID  KEARNS  OP  XEROX 
SPEAKS  ON  PRODUCTIVITY 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  today  a  speech 
delivered  by  David  T.  Keams,  presi- 
dent and  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
Xerox  Corp.  before  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Association  Conference  on 
Technological  Innovation.  Although 
the  speech  is  lengthy,  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  Members  because  it 
cuts  through  a  great  deal  of  the  rhet- 
oric on  both  sides  of  the  productivity 
issue  and  focuses  attention  on  some  of 
the  basic  problems  we  face  as  a  soci- 
ety. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  must 
save  more  and  invest  more  if  we  are  to 
survive  as  a  viable  competitor  on  world 
markets.  We  must  have  a  government 
that  regulates  intelligently  and  avoids 
regulation  wherever  possible.  But 
those  issues  should  not  obscure  all 
other  aspects  of  the  productivity  ques- 
tion. We  must  develop  a  far  more  con- 
structive attitude  between  labor  and 
management  about  issues  involving  ef- 
ficiency. We  must  get  corporate  man- 
agers to  look  past  the  next  quarters 
profit  margin,  5  to  10  years  into  the 
future.  Perhaps  more  important  than 
all  of  the  above,  we  must  break  out  of 
our  current  obsession  with  confronta- 
tion politics  at  every  level  and  on 
every  issue.  If  Americans  view  each 
other  as  their  No.  1  enemy  on  one 
issue  after  another,  there  will  be  little 
energy  left  to  make  this  country  more 
efficient  and  productive.  It  will  be  im- 
possible if  we  are  not  prepared  to  shed 
the  rhetoric  on  both  and  left  and  the 
right  which  simply  blames  the  other 
guy  for  the  problem. 

David  Keams  makes  a  significant 
contribution  toward  developing  the 
kind  of  dialog  in  which  all  Americans 
can  participate  without  rancor  and 
with  serious  thought  about  a  future 
which  belongs  to  all  of  us. 

The  speech  follows: 

A  Spekch  by  David  T.  Kearns 

Few  of  us  can  translate  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion on  the  back  of  our  dollar  bill:  Annult 
coeptls— be  favorable  to  bold  enterprises. 

Benjamin  Franklin  chose  the  seal,  and 
that  motto  for  the  seal.  Franklin  was  a  man 
of  many  marvelous  talents  .  .  .  statesman 
.  .  .  businessman  .  .  .  scientist  .  .  .  inventor. 
He  knew  that  new  ventures,  new  enter- 
prises, were  the  basis  of  a  healthy  American 
economy.  He  was  at  heart  an  innovator.  He 
knew  that  a  good  idea  doesn't  keep.  Some- 
thing has  to  be  done  with  it. 


It  has  been  said  that  before  America  was  a 
country,  it  was  an  idea.  It  is  said,  now,  that 
time  is  running  out  on  that  idea,  and  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  with  it  soon. 

We  aU.  now,  confront  the  most  dangerous 
economic  crisis  since  President  Roosevelt 
took  office  48  years  ago.  What  the  great  de- 
pression was  to  the  1930's,  says  economist 
Walter  Heller,  the  great  inflation  is  to  the 
1980's. 

That's  a  bold  challenge.  But  we  are  a  bold 
people.  We  have  turned  some  of  the  tough- 
est challenges  in  history  into  the  most  suc- 
cessful nation  on  earth. 

And  with  all  our  frailties,  and  all  our 
faults,  there  is  still  no  nation  on  earth  that 
is  our  equal. 

I  detect  a  new  mood  of  renewed  hope, 
now,  across  the  country.  But  there  is  a  resi- 
due of  lost  hope  in  still  too  many  Americans 
who  have  forgotten— or  worse,  have  lost 
their  conviction— that  progress  is  our  natu- 
ral condition. 

The  old  idea  of  progress  was  nothing  less 
than  a  faith  in  our  own  abUity  to  think  our 
way  out  of  our  problems,  to  think  of  new 
ways  to  solve  them.  It  was  reaching  out  to 
shape  the  future,  not  waiting  passively  to 
see  how  it  all  turns  out. 

Somebody  once  said  that  even  the  future 
isn't  what  it  used  to  be.  WeU.  I'm  more  opti- 
mistic than  that.  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
today,  about  solutions,  which  obviously  are 
not  going  to  be  found  in  the  problems  of  our 
economy,  but  in  its  restoration  to  full 
health. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  once  and  for  aU  rid 
ourselves  of  the  notion  that  we  are  not  as 
rich  a  country  as  we  once  were,  and  we're  all 
going  to  have  to  settle  for  less. 

It's  true  that  natural  resources  are  finite, 
and  some  of  ours  are  beginning  to  run  low. 
But  I've  been  trying  to  remind  people  for 
some  time,  now,  that  we  aren't  a  wealthly 
nation  just  because  we  were  lucky  enough 
to  be  blessed  with  rich  farmlands  and  vast 
stores  of  oU,  gas  and  coal. 

The  wealth  of  this  nation  isn't  in  the 
ground.  It's  in  our  hearts  and  minds— and 
that's  a  renewable  source. 

Certainly,  we  should  be  less  wasteful  of 
our  natural  resources  and  conserve  more. 
But  what  troubles  me  more  than  that  is  the 
way  we  waste  our  real  wealth— the  power  to 
generate  new  ideas.  Instead  of  looking  for 
solutions,  we  look  for  excuses  to  make  and 
villains  to  blame. 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  our  na- 
tional attitude  that  encourage  us.  every 
time  a  new  problem  is  discovered,  to  look  at 
least  as  hard  for  villains  as  we  do  for  solu- 
tions. 

If  the  problem  is  productivity,  there  is  the 
automatic  inclination  to  blame  it  on  lazy 
workers— this  despite  the  fact  that  more 
and  more  people  are  working  at  two  jobs  so 
they  can  support  their  families. 

If  the  problem  is  a  dirty  environment,  the 
convenient  villain  is  corporate  irresponsibil- 
ity. 

And  if  the  problem  is  Inflation,  you  get  a 
choice,  depending  on  your  p>erspective.  The 
villain  is  either  greedy  labor  unions  making 
unreasonable  wage  demands  or  greedy  busi- 
nesses raising  prices  unconscionably. 

A  certain  amount  of  contention  is  both 
natural  and  healthy.  It  seems  to  be  a  part  of 


the  American  character.  We  even  built  It 
into  our  constitutional  structure  and  its  fed- 
eralism, with  checks  and  balances  between 
the  three  branches  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. 

But  we  may  have  carried  it  too  far. 

As  a  nation,  we  can't  afford  to  take  It  for 
granted  any  more  that  management  and 
labor  are  natural  enemies.  We're  competing 
with  countries  that  hold  the  exact  opposite 
view,  and  whose  economies  are  growing 
stronger  relative  to  ours  every  day. 

In  the  same  way,  we  should  stop  accepting 
the  idea  that  the  environmentalist  and  the 
industrialist  must  make  war  on  each  other. 
The  great  battleground  of  that  war  Is  in  this 
city,  and  the  soldiers  of  that  battle  are  the 
legions  of  lawyers  and  lobbyists.  The  found- 
ing fathers  would  be  appalled  at  the  degree 
to  which  we  suffer  legislation  and  define 
our  progress  by  the  standards  of  pressure 
groups. 

But  our  biggest  battle  is  not  with  each 
other.  Above  all,  we  must  come  to  gripe  with 
inflation,  which  Is  both  the  prime  cause  and 
the  cliief  effect  of  virtually  aU  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems,  most  notably,  our  sagging 
productivity.  Or  in  reverse,  our  sagging  pro- 
ductivity is  causing  and  fueling  Inflation. 

The  steady  decline  In  American  productiv- 
ity in  the  last  20  years  endangers  our  ability 
to  generate  new  wealth  at  home  and  under- 
mines our  competitive  position  abroad.  No 
longer  can  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
count  on  working  their  way  to  a  better  life. 
And  no  longer  do  Americans  share  the  great 
expectations  of  generations  past. 

Our  children  may  well  be  the  first  genM»- 
tion  of  Americans  who  will  not  live  better 
ttian  their  parents.  We've  never  bad  to  deal 
with  that  kind  of  political  and  societal  prob- 
lem. 

The  economist.  Barry  Bosworth.  says  that 
this  society  has  never  had  a  consensus  on 
anything  except  the  notion  that.  "I'm  doing 
better  than  I  did  before."  And  that,  he  says. 
is  what's  kept  the  system  together. 

So.  if  the  system  Is  falling  apart,  who's 
going  to  fix  It?  Clearly,  it  will  take  a  new  co- 
alition of  business,  labor  and  government. 
But  let's  not  lose  sight  of  one  thing.  The 
system  is  based  on  business.  And  manage- 
ment runs  businesses.  So.  let's  look  there. 

In  business,  management's  first  responsi- 
bility to  its  employees,  stockholders  and  cus- 
tomers Is  good  management.  Yet.  the 
United  States  is  strewn  with  sad  evidence  of 
wholesale  managerial  failure. 

Whole  industries— automobiles,  steel,  con- 
sumer electronics  and  others — have  fallen 
victim  to  more  aggressive,  more  efficient 
and  better  managed  overseas  competitors. 

Don't  look  in  the  stores  for  an  American- 
made  radio  or  tape  recorder.  We  don't  make 
them  any  more. 

One-half  of  all  the  automobiles  In  Califw- 
nia  showrooms  this  year  will  be  imports, 
mainly  Japanese. 

More  than  half  of  our  exports  to  Japan 
are  food,  fuel  and  crude  materials.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  our  imports  from  Japan 
are  finished  high-technology  goods. 

tlntU  1970,  the  United  SUtes  had  not  run 
a  deficit  In  foreign  trade  for  50  years.  In 
1978.  our  deficit  with  Japan  alone  was  (13.5 
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billion.  In  our  entire  history,  we  have  never 
grown  even  half  as  fast  as  the  Japanese. 

Those  economic  realities  represent  a 
major  management  challenge.  The  chair- 
man and  co-founder  of  the  Sony  Corpora- 
tion, Akio  Morita,  says  the  trouble  with 
American  management  is  that  we  worry  too 
much  about  short-term  profits  .  .  .  and  too 
little  about  our  employees. 

The  Japanese  approach  to  innovation  and 
labor  management  is  not  a  cultural  eccen- 
tricity. Sony's  U.&  plants— with  Califor- 
nians  in  San  Diego  and  Alabamans  in 
Dothan— are  now  almost  as  productive  as 
they  are  in  Japan. 

Our  problem  is  that  American  business- 
men have  grown  up  with  a  short-sighted 
mentality  tied  to  the  quarterly  earnings 
report  instead  of  the  future.  Risk— the  very 
cornerstone  of  our  capitalistic  system— has 
become  too  risky.  So  long  as  American  cor- 
porate boardrooms  avoid  risks,  America's 
use  of  capitalism  will  remain  weak  and  trou- 
bled. 

We  might  all  learn  something  from  the 
experiences  of  the  four  young  authors  who 
wrote  the  new  book.  "The  Official  Preppy 
Handbook. "  They  never  dreamed  that  their 
little  guide  to  Eastern  prepplness  would 
become  the  number  one  paperback  best 
seller.  But  listen  to  this.  Only  one  of  the 
four  is  earning  amy  royalties.  She  took  a 
chance  and  signed  a  royalty  contract.  She . 
got  no  money  upfront.  The  others  took  the 
safe  way  out  and  got  a  flat  fee  of  $1,000 
each. 

I  think  American  management  is  stuck  on 
that  same  safe  way  out.  Playing  it  safe  does 
nothing  for  productivity  or  the  cooperative 
spirit  we're  trying  to  bring  about  In  this 
country.  Playing  it  safe  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  employees,  the  stockholders  or 
the  customers.  Playing  it  safe  is  in  manage- 
ment's selfish  interest,  and  that  sure  hasn't 
gotten  us  very  far. 

The  almost  wholesale  refusal  of  American 
business  to  invest  in  its  own  future  has  de- 
pressed productivity  growth,  raised  our  op- 
erating costs  and  pushed  inflation  higher. 
The  safe  way  out  leads  nowhere. 

Every  single  business  in  trouble  in  this 
country  today  has  been  devoid  of  surprises 
for  years.  Without  question.  American  busi- 
ness has  to  come  up  with  ways  to  recognize 
and  reward  the  intelligent  risk— totally 
apart  from  the  success  or  failure  that  at- 
tends that  risk. 

Taking  risks,  however,  is  only  one  aspect 
of  improving  overall  business  productivity. 

This  is  a  conference  on  technologj-  and  in- 
novation, and  James  Brian  Quiim  of  Dart- 
mouth has  described  the  important  role  of 
new  technology  in  sustaining  our  growth; 

"It  will  be  impossible  to  live  as  well  tomor- 
row as  we  do  today."  he  says,  "without  sig- 
nificant inventions,  innovations  and  institu- 
tional changes." 

Yet.  according  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  investment  in  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States  from  1968  to 
1978  increased— in  constant  dollars— only 
four  per  cent. 

We  clearly  have  a  problem  sustaining 
technological  advances,  and  we  have  to  in- 
crease our  national  investments  in  that 
area. 

That  means  greater  investment  In  re- 
search and  development.  That  means  great- 
er investment  in  modem,  productive  sys- 
tems and  machinery.  That  means  more 
plowback.  and  an  effort  to  show  our  em- 
ployees, stockholders  and  customers  that 
their  real  interests  lie  in  the  long  term 
health  of  our  technical  base. 
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However,  if  we  are  to  be  the  leading  tech- 
nological country  at  the  end  of  the  decade— 
and  I  believe  we  can  be— we  must  face  the 
problem,  now,  of  how  to  apply  our  technol- 
ogy in  an  intelligent  way  to  restore  produc- 
tivity growth. 

Government  officials  have  a  special  obli- 
gation to  help  lead  the  nation  in  finding 
new  solutions— and  implementing  them— to 
help  restore  productivity. 

Oovemment,  itself,  is  a  major  example  of 
a  large,  contemporary  institution,  struggling 
to  improve  its  productivity.  Americans  want 
more  accountability  from  government.  They 
want  their  governments— state,  local  and 
federal— to  tighten  up  operations,  improve 
services  and  put  an  end  to  useless  bureau- 
cratic paper  shuffling. 

It  follows,  then,  that  a  government  that  is 
responsive,  as  well  as  responsible,  ought  to 
be  actively  looking  at  new  ways  to  stream- 
line its  daily  operations.  Whether  you  real- 
ize it  or  not,  most  of  the  work  in  govern- 
ment is  in  the  information  sector.  The  big- 
gest percentage  of  goverrmient  employees 
are  office  workers  whose  jobs  are  to  collect, 
manipulate,  create  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation—they are  information  workers.  To 
give  you  an  idea  of  how  many  people  that  is, 
in  the  federal  government,  there  are  2.5  mil- 
lion civilian  workers— and  80  percent  are  in 
the  information  sector. 

That's  an  extreme  example  of  a  general 
trend  in  this  country.  The  number  of  Ameri- 
cans employed  in  the  manufacturing  sector 
has  fallen  from  65  percent  in  1950  to  less 
than  35  percent  today.  During  that  same 
period,  the  number  of  people  in  the  infor- 
mation sector  of  the  economy  rose  from  just 
17  percent  to  over  55  percent— a  staggering 
Increase. 

Now.  information  is  my  business,  too.  and 
before  I  go  any  further,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I'm  not  here  to  sell  you  a  Xerox 
office  system.  But  new  office  technology  is 
here.  It  can  improve  productivity  and  you 
should  implement  it.  There's  no  question  in 
my  mind  about  that. 

But  I  believe  technology  is  far  less  impor- 
tant than  how  you  apply  it.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency in  government,  and  in  many  parts  of 
private  industry,  as  well,  to  look  at  the 
wrong  thing.  Most  people  have  put  the  bulk 
of  their  office  automation  exjjenditures  into 
mechanizing  routine  operations.  But  the 
object  is  not  to  improve  the  output  of 
clerks.  It  is  to  change  the  poorly  structured 
work  of  managers,  professionals  and  admin- 
istrators—because they  represent  78  percent 
of  office  labor  costs. 

That's  one  caution.  But  there's  another 
that's  equally  important.  Office  technology 
is  developing  so  rapidly  that  traditional 
boundaries  are  disappearing.  Many  pieces  of 
equipment  that  once  served  a  single  purpose 
are  giving  way  to  multi-purpose  machines 
that  do  several  jobs  at  once.  So.  offices  will 
need  to  be  restructured  .  .  .  and  so  will  jobs. 
New  attention  will  have  to  be  given  to  inter- 
personal relationships,  work  habits,  promo- 
tion paths  and  job  satisfaction. 

That's  a  difficult  bridge  to  cross.  It  will  re- 
quire unique  sensitivity  by  management  to 
the  resistance  to  change  that  lies  within  all 
of  us.  Prom  labor,  it  will  require  a  new  sense 
that  there  is  new  purpose  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  gov- 
ernment management.  But  as  a  private  citi- 
zen, who  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
health  of  the  republic.  I  would  recommend 
this  to  you: 

As  you  consider  new  technology,  look  very 
hard  at  how  you  can  streamline  the  process 
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at  the  points  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
general  public.  By  all  means,  study  and  im- 
prove your  own  management  processes. 
Look  at  your  internal  systems,  assess  all  of 
your  regulations  and  consider  what  it  will 
take  to  procure  major  new  innovative  sys- 
tems. But  do  so  looking  outward  at  how  you 
can  serve  people  better  when  they  come  to 
your  agencies  for  help. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  time  of  declining 
confidence  in  government  performance,  it 
would  be  important  for  the  states  to  set  up 
more  responsive  systems  for  dealing  with 
their  customers  ...  to  treat  the  public  as  if 
they  were  clients. 

I  resilly  believe  you  could  make  tremen- 
dous improvements  in  productivity— as  well 
as  your  own  standing  with  the  public— by 
pushing  your  efforts  in  that  direction.  It 
would  l}e  an  important  example  of  how 
technological  innovation  contributes  to  the 
productivity  of  govenunent— as  a  business. 

George  Gilder,  who  wrote  "Wealth  And 
Poverty,"  says  capitalism  justifies  itself,  not 
merely  by  its  unrivaled  ability  to  create  new 
wealth,  but  by  its  investment  of  that  wealth 
back  into  society. 

I  believe  capitalism  has  always  regarded 
the  American  working  man  and  woman  as 
the  sinew  of  our  economic  system.  I  am  not 
sure,  however,  that  labor  and  management 
have  made  capitalism  work  for  each  other. 

There  are  a  number  of  companies  in  this 
country  that  have  gone  under,  because 
labor  and  management  couldn't  accommo- 
date each  other.  Innovation  wiU  not  take 
hold  in  Amercian  corporations  until  manag- 
ment  understands  something  that  labor  al- 
ready knows.  Employees  have  a  lot  to  con- 
tribute. 

Without  that  basic  assumption,  manage- 
ment is  denying  itself  its  most  important  re- 
source—its {leople.  Problems  on  the  manu- 
facturing floor  will  be  solved  quicker  and 
better  if  the  people  on  the  manufacturing 
floor  are  involved  in  the  solution. 

Lester  Thurow  of  MIT  suggests  that  im- 
proving productivity  requires  fundamental 
changes.  Giving  up  coffee  breaks  isn't  im- 
portant, he  says.  What  is  important  is  an  in- 
terest by  employees  in  ferreting  out  more 
efficient  production  processes,  and  a  willing- 
ness by  them  to  embrace  technical  change. 

But  employees  have  to  know  that  they're 
not  going  to  innovate  themselves  out  of 
their  jobs.  Here.  I  can  draw  from  experience 
inside  my  own  business. 

Our  North  American  Manufacturing  Divi- 
sion just  outside  Rochester.  New  York  pro- 
duces our  copiers  and  duplicators. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  we'll  have  600  em- 
ployees there  involved  in  groups  designed  to 
improve  quality— groups  knows  as  quality 
circles.  Every  one  of  those  persons  goes 
through  a  formal  course  on  how  to  solve 
problems,  analyze  data  and  test  the  results. 
It's  a  40-hour  course,  and  12  of  those  hours 
are  donated  by  the  employees.  Now.  I'm 
talking  about  employees  on  the  manufactur- 
ing floor.  I'm  not  talking  about  manage- 
ment. 

A  new  suggestion  program  for  hourly  em- 
ployees hsLs  saved  us  $1  million  in  18 
months.  But  my  favorite  example  is  the  one 
about  the  37  employees  who  suggested  a 
number  of  improvements  in  their  own  man- 
ufacturing operation. 

Their  suggestions  eliminated  five  of  their 
jobs.  They  could  do  that  .  .  .  they  could 
look  for  ways  to  make  themselves  more  pro- 
ductive .  .  .  because  they  knew  they  would 
eliminate  jobs— not  each  other.  Accommoda- 
tion between  management  and  labor  is  not 
an  unnatural  act. 
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There  has  to  be  a  fundamental  under- 
standing on  employment  security.  Other- 
wise, there  will  be  no  motivation  from 
within  to  drive  productivity  as  high  as  we 
have  to.  And  I'm  not  talking  about  two  or 
three  percent  higher.  We  have  to  set  our 
sights  at  productivity  improvements  40  or 
50  per  cent— perhaps  even  100  per  cent- 
higher  than  our  current  levels. 

I  heard  a  story  the  other  day  about  what 
the  Japanese  automobile  companies  think 
about  American  automobile  companies. 
They  think  General  Motors  is  weU  nm,  and 
that  the  billions  of  dollars  GM  is  investing 
will  result  in  low-cost,  high-quality  auto- 
mobiles for  Americans. 

Having  no  doubt  that  GM  will  succeed, 
the  Japanese  have  now  set  new  goals  on 
how  to  compete— not  with  the  GM  that 
exists  today,  but  with  the  new  GM  they'll 
have  to  face  tomorrow. 

Former  Labor  Secretary  and  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Japan  James  Hodgson  says  that  in 
Japan,  adversary  is  out.  Consensus  is  in.  and 
it  has  been  for  centuries.  The  Japanese,  he 
says,  do  not  consider  51  per  cent  a  majority, 
at  least  not  a  workable  majority. 

The  have  a  well-developed  process  that 
permeates  their  politics,  their  economics 
and  their  society.  It  involves  everyone  in  the 
development  of  policy. 

In  business,  labor  gets  involved  in  manage- 
ment decisions,  and  management  works 
closely  with  labor.  Leadership  becomes,  not 
a  personality  cult,  but  a  genuine  process  in 
which  allegiances  are  developed  to  the  insti- 
tutions that  foster  it.  For  the  Japanese,  pro- 
ductivity is  not  a  problem— it  is  one  of  their 
great  achievements. 

Labor  and  management  in  this  country 
must  begin  to  look  at  each  other  differently. 
Our  houses  need  not  be  divided.  Automatic 
animosity  by  labor  toward  management— 
and  vice  versa— is  outdated  and  destructive 
in  every  sense.  The  belief  each  of  us  should 
have  in  our  systems  is  a  belief  each  of  us 
can  express  in  our  actions. 

Recently.  Ken  Ohmae  of  McKinsey  and 
Company  in  Japan  wrote  about  the  unusual 
role  of  Japan's  government  as  the  mind 
setter.  That  is.  government  policies  and  ac- 
tions promote  one  set  of  shared  values — one 
mind-set  that  contributes  to  economic  devel- 
opment. 

You  have  to  be  very  cautious  when  draw- 
ing inferences  from  the  Japanese  experi- 
ence. But  there  are  some  useful  lessons. 

To  begin  with,  the  educational  system 
plays  a  key  role.  In  the  first  three  years  of 
school,  the  children  mainly  learn  how  to 
play  and  work  together— building  a  tradi- 
tion of  harmony  and  teamwork.  Very  bright 
Japanese  students  do  not  skip  ahead  to  the 
next  class.  Instead,  their  extra  brainpower 
is  used  to  work  out  interpersonal  relation- 
ships and  help  slower-moving  classmates. 

siecond.  the  Japanese  government  also 
serves  as  a  mind-setter  in  outlining  national 
industrial  strategies.  In  the  early  50's.  the 
govenunent  declared  that  "steel  is  the 
nation."  We  all  know  how  successful  they 
were  building  their  steel  industry.  And  once 
revitalized,  that  steel  industry  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  a  host  of  related  indus- 
tries—particularly ship  building  and  auto- 
mobiles. 

Just  as  steel  was  a  key  component  in 
building  up  heavy  industry.  Japan  has  now 
Identified  a  new  technology  as  the  next  key 
ingredient— very  large  scale  intergrated  cir- 
cuits, or  VLSI.  It's  the  next  rich  frontier  of 
electronic  technology.  In  Japan,  they  call  it 
the  new  "rice  industry." 

At  a  major  technical  conference  on  solid 
circuits  being  held  this  month  in  New  York. 
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one-half  of  the  papers  have  been  contribut- 
ed by  Japanese  authors. 

They're  coming  on,  and  they're  coming  on 
faster  than  any  of  us  realize.  They  have  set 
VLSI  as  a  national  priority.  The  sectors  of 
their  economy  will  now  start  to  move,  in 
step,  in  one  unified  direction,  knowing  that 
their  government  wlU  support  them. 

Thirdly,  the  government  of  Japan  serves 
as  a  mind-setter  in  establishing  internation- 
al trade  as  a  way  of  life.  And  as  we  all  know, 
since  the  second  world  war.  much  of  Japan's 
growth  has  been  through  trade— promoted 
and  supported  throughout  government  and 
Industry. 

The  Japanese  understand  that  the  pro- 
ductivity battle  is  worldwide.  I  believe  more 
of  us  in  this  country  are  beglrming.  now,  to 
understand  that. 

The  embattled  farmer  was  the  first  to  fire 
a  shot  for  America.  Now,  the  embattled 
American  worker  must  fight  a  tough  new 
fight  of  international  competition  for  trade. 

But  we  have  trapped  the  American  worker 
between  the  proverbial  rock  and  a  hard 
place. 

American  goods  no  longer  meet  the  test  of 
quality  in  the  world  market— and  the  future 
belongs  to  those  who  sell  quality  products 
to  the  world. 

We  now  see  foreign  manufacturers  moving 
into  our  country  in  precisely  the  way  we 
used  to  move  into  undeveloped  countries. 
Professor  William  Barret  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity says  that,  "in  a  sense,  we  are  now 
like  an  undeveloped  country." 

But  this  is  no  time  to  close  our  borders  to 
foreign  goods.  Trade  barriers— however  well 
intentioned— don't  make  UJS.  goods  any 
better.  Like  it  or  not,  the  U.S.  domestic 
market  is  part  of  the  global  market.  It  does 
not  stand  apart. 

Cries  for  trade  barriers  constitute  an  ad- 
mission of  failure,  because  they  say  the  only 
way  we  can  compete  is  to  eliminate  the  com- 
petition. I  don't  want  to  provoke  our  trading 
partners  into  putting  up  impassable  trade 
barriers.  Competition  leads  to  better  prod- 
ucts at  lower  prices.  Competition  wiU  force 
us  to  move  ahead  faster. 

A  Japanese  executive  told  The  New  York 
Times  that  American  managers  are  now  be- 
glrming to  realize  that  we're  in  a  war  of  sur- 
vival. He  offered  this  analogy. 

When  Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
United  States  had  the  seventh  largest  navy 
in  the  world.  By  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
the  American  Navy  was  the  biggest  in  the 
world. 

"Americans  can  respond  vigorously."  he 
said.  "Ultimately,  that  is  what  your  nation 
will  probably  do  about  its  current  economic 
problems." 

And  then  be  offered  this  bit  of  advice. 
"Your  corporate  managers  must  lead  that 
vigorous  response." 

He's  right,  but  we  can't  do  it  alone.  We 
need  labor's  fuU  cooperation— and  govern- 
ment's, as  weU. 

Let  me  turn  to  govenmient  and  its  direct 
relationship  with  business.  And  let  me  say 
immediately  what  I  believe.  Much  has  been 
said— too  much.  I  think— about  the  pros  and 
cons  of  excess  regulation.  For  too  long.  now. 
we've  been  making  big  government  the  big 
excuse  for  our  business  failures. 

I  have  written,  and  I'll  restate  it  here 
today,  that  American  businessmen  are 
hiding  behind  government  regulations. 

Some  of  the  complaints  are  valid,  there's 
no  doubt  about  that.  But  I'm  tired  of  hear- 
ing about  them,  and  I  don't  think  we  should 
keep  using  them  to  get  ourselves  off  the 
hook. 
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If  all  govenmient  and  regulations  were 
eliminated  tomorrow,  most  companies 
would  face  the  same  problems  they  face 
today. 

Having  said  that.  I  don't  think  we  ought 
to  let  bureaucracy  and  over-regulation  off 
the  hook,  either. 

Before  Nelson  Rockefeller  left  the  vice 
presidency  in  1977.  he  talked  about  how  the 
govenunent's  attitude  had  changed  since  he 
put  in  his  first  tour  of  federal  service  in 
1940  as  President  Roosevelt's  Latin  Ameri- 
can aide. 

Back  then,  he  said,  govenmient  people 
considered  themselves  partners,  friends, 
helpers  of  the  private  sector.  But  in  our 
time,  he  complained,  many  government 
agencies  seem  to  view  the  private  sector  as 
the  enemy.  It's  all  out  of  whack,  he  said, 
and  America  faces  no  more  important  task 
than  to  straighten  it  out. 

Governor  Brown  commented  on  the  same 
theme— the  need  to  Improve  relations  l>e- 
tween  business  and  government,  in  the 
public  interest. 

He  observed  last  week  that,  "the  normal 
idea  is  that  you  just  slash  away  at  govern- 
ment and  government  regulation  without 
regard  to  the  social  order.  But  I  reject  that 
notion,"  he  went  on,  suggesting  that,  "part- 
nership between  govenunent  and  industry  is 
inevitable." 

I  share  that  view,  and  I  hope  this  conclave 
is  more  than  Just  another  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is,  indeed,  that,  but  we  need 
more  than  that.  We  need  action,  and  we 
need  action  now. 

I'm  reminded  of  a  story  about  Pope  John 

xxni. 

Shortly  after  his  installation  in  1958,  be 
gave  word  that  he  wanted  to  have  a  Vatican 
council  by  1963.  just  five  years  away.  An 
aide  told  Pope  John  about  all  the  tremen- 
dous difficulties  ahead  in  organizing  such  a 
conference.  He  said,  'we  can't  possibly  have 
a  Vatican  council  by  1963."  Pope  John  an- 
swered, "then,  we  will  have  one  by  1962. " 
And  they  did. 

To  those  who  say.  we  can't  possibly  turn 
our  economy  around  in  four  or  five  years, 
let's  tell  them  we'll  do  it  in  two  or  three. 
And  we  can.  if  we  do  it  together.  Govern- 
ment, business,  labor.  Our  individual  goals 
will  only  be  met  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 

That  shoiildn't  be  hard.  It's  the  same 
spirit  that  raised  bams,  plowed  the  prairies, 
founded  cities,  built  bridges  and  highways 
and  defended  our  shores. 

Let's  put  it  to  work  again. 

Together.* 


MEDICARE  IMPROVEMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEirTATlVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  18,  I  introduced  H.R.  2598.  a 
bill  which  would  expand  medicare  cov- 
erage and  noake  medical  care  more  af- 
fordable for  the  elderly. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  gradually 
liberalized  the  medicare  program,  but 
I  believe  we  must  go  further  still.  Ade- 
quate health  care  must  not  be  denied 
our  elderly  poor,  many  of  whom  are 
already  forced  to  choose  between  food 
and  medicine. 
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This  legislation  would  eliminate  de- 
ductibles, coinsurance,  and  medicare 
taxes  so  that  all  benefits  would  be  fi- 
nanced from  general  revenues. 

Eye  and  dental  care  would  be  cov- 
ered under  medicare  as  well  as  items 
such  as  hearing  aids,  prescription 
drugs,  and  prosthetics.  Certain  psy- 
chological services  and  services  pro- 
vided by  registered  nurses  would  also 
be  included. 

H.R.  2598  also  gives  preventive  care 
a  high  priority.  One  physical  examina- 
tion per  year  would  be  covered  by 
medicare,  and  tests  such  as  those  used 
for  detecting  breast  cancer  would  be 
provided  free  of  charge  to  the  patient. 

I  recognize  that  during  these  budget- 
cutting  times,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
broaden  the  medicare  program  in  the 
way  I  have  proposed.  This  bill,  howev- 
er, represents  what  medicare  can  and 
should  become  in  the  future,  a  com- 
prehensive Government-sponsored 
program  of  health  care  for  the  elder- 
ly.* 


WHICH  ECONOMIC  ROAD  DO  WE 
TAKE? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  may 
have  noticed,  as  I  have,  that  there  are 
increasing  attacks  being  made  on  the 
supply-side  economics  at  the  heart  of 
the  Reagan  economic  program.  You  do 
not  have  to  be  a  bom-again  supply 
sider  to  realize  many  of  these  attacks 
are  self-serving  since  they  seem  to  be 
based  on  assumptions  left  over  from 
the  kind  of  policies  that  got  us  into 
economic  difficulty  in  the  first  place. 
Paul  Craig  Roberts,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Economic 
Policy  believes  that  the  first  thing  we 
have  to  do  is  to  understand  that  the 
economic  assumptions  of  the  Keynes- 
ians  are  no  longer  relevant. 

I  need  not  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  although  we  are  speaking  of  the- 
ories, we  are  not  dealing  with  what 
most  of  us  would  call  theoretical  prob- 
lems. The  inflation,  unemployment, 
high  Interest  rates,  and  general  eco- 
nomic deterioration  we  are  enduring 
are  a  result  of  the  very  real  failures  of 
Keynesian  economics.  Those  failures 
have  brought  this  country  to  a  deplor- 
able state.  Mr.  Roberts  suggests  that 
the  Keynesians  now  criticizing  supply- 
side  theory  either  have  not  learned 
the  tragic  economic  lesson  of  the  past 
10  years  or  that  they  refuse  to. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record, 
"The  Keynesian  Attack  on  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's Plan"  by  Paul  Craig  Roberts,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  March  19,  1981: 

The  Kkywesian  Attack  on  Mr.  Reagan's 
Plan 

Every  morning  when  I  pick  up  my  New 
York  Times   I   expect   to   read   in   Steven 
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Rattner's  reports  that  I  have  abandoned 
supply-side  economics.  After  all,  he  even  re- 
ported that  Jack  Kemp  himself  had  aban- 
doned his  own  bill  in  disagreement  over  an 
inconsequential  detail. 

Mr.  Rattner  has  established  himself  as 
leader  of  a  corps  of  reporters  trying  to  drive 
permanent  wedges  Into  any  crack  of  dis- 
agreement that  policy  discussion  inevitably 
generates.  The  object  Is  to  isolate  the 
supply-siders.  Last  week  Hobart  Rowen,  a 
Washington  Post  commentator  long  identi- 
fied with  the  liberal  Keynesians.  said  it 
wouldn't  be  long  before  supply-side  econom- 
ics Is  back  on  the  shelf.  Critics  sense  that  if 
they  can  blunt  and  deflect  the  intellectual 
cutting  edge  of  the  Reagan  program,  the 
rest  of  it  can  gradually  be  chopped  up  with 
the  familiar  interest-group  and  income-re- 
distribution arguments. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  journalistic  smoke, 
the  supply-siders  still  have  on  their  side  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Treas- 
ury, and  the  President— not  exactly  what 
you  would  call  a  hunkered-down  position. 
And  the  Reagan  tax  bill  is  still  very  much 
alive.  The  problem  isn't  in  controlling  the 
policy  but  in  controlling  the  explanation  of 
It. 

While  supply-siders  have  been  busy 
making  the  policy,  stalwart  representatives 
of  the  status  quo  like  Walter  Heller  and 
other  leftover  economists  from  a  bygone  era 
have  been  busy  explaining  the  policy  in 
Keynesian  terms.  When  you  hear  supply- 
side  economics  interpreted  by  a  demand-side 
economist,  it  sounds  scary  indeed. 

EXPLAINING  INFLATION 

The  policy  will  be  "actively  inflationary." 
warns  Otto  Eckstein  of  Data  Resources  Inc., 
an  economic  consulting  firm.  Supply-side 
analysis,  chimes  in  Mr.  Heller,  is  a  "fairy 
tale."  The  true  story,  he  charges,  is  that 
supply-siders  are  unleashing  the  wolf  of  in- 
flation to  devour  the  country.  Because  both 
these  demand-siders  have  been  so  thorough- 
ly associated  with  the  policies  that  have  in- 
undated us  with  inflation,  people  think  they 
must  be  inflation  experts. 

It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  neither  Mr. 
Eckstein  nor  Mr.  Heller  has  ever  been  able 
to  explain  why  it  is  inflationary  when 
people  st>end  their  own  money,  but  not 
when  the  government  spends  it  for  them. 
Yet  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand  why 
supply-side  tax  cuts  aren't  inflationary.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  stop  thinking  like  a 
Keynesian. 

The  administration  wants  to  cut  personal 
income  tax  rates,  not  in  order  to  give  people 
more  money  to  spend,  but  in  order  to  in- 
crease incentives  to  earn  more  taxable 
income.  Today  people  are  taxed  at  unprec- 
edented high  rates  on  any  additional  income 
that  they  earn,  either  from  work  effort, 
saving  or  upgrading  their  skills.  The  inevita- 
ble results  of  little  reward  for  extra  effort 
are  worsening  work  attitudes,  high  absen- 
teeism rates,  reluctance  to  work  overtime 
and  to  assume  risks,  and  the  lowest  personal 
saving  rate  in  anyone's  memory. 

For  the  supply-side  policy  to  work,  tax- 
payers don't  have  to  respond  to  lower  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  by  giving  up  vacations,  going 
on  a  double-shift  and  saving  all  of  their 
income.  When  you  have  a  work  force  of 
more  than  100  million  people,  small  individ- 
ual responses  result  in  a  large  aggregate 
effect.  If  the  average  number  of  hours 
worked  per  week  rises  from  35  to  35.5,  GNP 
rises  by  $24  billion.  If  the  absentee  rate  de- 
clines by  one-half  percentage  point,  GNP 
rises  by  about  $10  billion.  If  the  personal 
savings  rate  rises  from  about  5.5  percent 
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about  7.5  percent  as  it  did  after  the  Kenne- 
dy tax  rate  reductions,  private  savings  in- 
crease by  $42  billion  annually  at  current 
income  levels.  The  increased  savings  togeth- 
er with  the  revenue  "reflows"  and  the 
budget  cuts  more  than  pay  for  the  tax  cuts, 
thus  making  possible  "crowding  in,"  or  In- 
creased capital  formation. 

If  you  are  a  Keynesian,  however,  you 
don't  think  about  any  of  this,  because  in  the 
Keynesian  model  tax  cuts  have  only  a  single 
purpose— to  Increase  demand.  Therefore, 
Keynesians  focus  only  on  the  question: 
What  are  people  going  to  do  with  the  tax  re- 
funds that  they  get  back  on  their  existing 
earnings?  The  answer  is  that  what  they  do 
with  them  is  much  less  important  than  how 
they  respond  to  the  changed  incentives.  If 
savings,  investment  and  work  effort  do  not 
respond  to  higher  after-tax  rewards,  then 
the  policy  will  have  no  effect  on  the  econo- 
my, and  the  downside  risk  is  simply:  no 
change. 

Keynesians,  however,  should  have  their 
question  answered,  even  if  it  is  irrelevant. 
Polls  indicate  that  people  plan  to  use  more 
than  half  the  tax  refund  to  build  savings 
and  pay  off  debts.  But  suppose  they  spend  it 
all.  Keynesians  would  say  that  total  spend- 
ing has  increased  and.  therefore,  the  tax 
cuts  are  inflationary.  But  the  government  is 
spending  less,  so  how  has  total  spending  in- 
creased? 

At  this  point  the  critics  claim  that  Con- 
gress will  cut  taxes,  but  not  spending. 
Surely  then  the  tax  cut  would  be  inflation- 
ary. No,  not  unless  the  Federal  Reserve 
prints  more  money. 

A  tax  cut  without  a  spending  cut  can 
result  in  a  budget  deficit,  but  a  deficit  is  not 
inflationary  unless  the  Fed  monetizes  it.  If 
the  Treasury  finances  the  deficit  by  selling 
bonds  to  the  public,  it  recovers  by  borrowing 
what  it  handed  back  in  tax  refunds,  and 
total  spending  does  not  change.  That's  why 
supply-siders  insist  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  offset  a  tax  cut  with  a  budget  cut  in 
order  to  avoid  inflation.  The  supply-side  ra- 
tionale for  the  budget  cut  is  to  prevent  the 
Increase  in  private  savings  from  being  used 
up  financing  the  growth  in  government 
spending.  Supply-siders  want  the  Increased 
savings  to  go  into  private  capital  formation 
and  not  into  government  bonds. 

Tax  cuts  are  associated  In  people's  minds 
with  higher  demsmd  and  inflation  because 
that  is  the  way  it  works  in  the  Keynesian 
policy  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  In  the 
Keynesian  policy  the  purpose  of  a  tax  cut  is 
not  to  alter  incentives  but  to  create  a 
budget  deficit.  The  Fed  is  then  pressured  to 
monetize  the  deficit  in  order  to  increase  ag- 
gregate demand.  But  since  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  not  cutting  taxes  in  order  to 
stimulate  demand,  it  will  apply  no  pressure 
on  the  Fed  to  monetize  debt. 

Indeed,  it  is  applying  the  opposite  pres- 
sure, which  has  confused  some  of  the 
Keynesians  in  the  Fed.  Your  policy  will 
have  no  effect  at  all,  they  say.  The  fiscal 
stimulus  you  are  providing  with  the  tax  cut 
win  be  offset  by  the  tight  monetary  policy 
you  are  urging  on  us,  smd  the  policy  will  be 
a  wash.  We  hope  the  Fed  catches  on  sooner 
rather  than  later  that  we  are  not  trying  to 
provide  a  fiscal  stimulus. 

PERSONAL  vs.  BOSINESS 

Once  people  catch  on  to  the  supply-side, 
they  will  realize  that  the  old  categories  of 
personal  versus  business  tax  cuts  don't 
make  any  sense.  The  proposed  reduction  in 
the  personal  income  tax  rates  is  a  business 
tax  cut  too.   It  automatically  reduces  the 
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maximum  capital  gains  tax  from  the 
present  28  percent.  It  increases  the  rate  of 
return  to  investment  income  across  the 
board.  It  lowers  the  tax  rates  on  partner- 
ships and  unincorporated  business  income. 
It  increases  savings.  It  improves  work  atti- 
tudes, lowers  wage  demands  and  contributes 
to  l)etter  labor  productivity.  What  ■business 
tax  cut"  does  more? 

People  win  learn  also  that  supply-side  eco- 
nomics doesn't  have  a  "Phillips  Curve"— the 
idea  that  you  cam't  have  higher  economic 
growth  without  higher  Inflation.  To  get  a 
"Phillips  Curve "  you  have  to  mix  together 
demand  stimulus  and  supply  disincentives 
like  high  marginal  tax  rates  and  inadequate 
capital  cost  recovery.  Thus  when  The  Wash- 
ington Post  charges  that  President  Reagan's 
"scenario  lies  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
past  experience  in  this  country  or  any  other 
industrial  democracy"  it  is  wrong  for  two 
reasons.  It  ignores  the  policy  context  of  the 
past  experience  in  this  country,  and  It  over- 
looks Japan.  In  1974  the  Japanese  had  a 
real  economic  growth  rate  of  -0.2  F>ercent 
and  an  inflation  rate  of  24.5  percent.  Five 
years  later  real  growth  was  6.1  percent  and 
inflation  was  3.6  percent. 

Now  that's  what  I  would  call  a  real  rosy 
scenario.  President  Reagan's  is  a  piker  by 
comparison.  Do  the  "prestige  press"  and 
congressional  Democrats  really  believe  that 
the  U.S.  economy  can't  perform  even  half  as 
weU  as  the  Japanese?  Supply-siders  see 
nothing  to  be  gained  from  writing  off  Amer- 
ica at  the  start.* 


ACCURATELY  JUDGING  THE 
SOVIETS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  inserting  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  recent  Russian  ac- 
tions and  their  implications  for  U.S. 
policy  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times.  It  was  written  by  the 
foremost  American  Russian  expert 
and  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  George  Kennan. 

Mr.  Kennan  eloquently  comments 
on  the  need  for  sound  judgments  of 
Soviet  intentions  based  on  realistic 
considerations  of  their  society.  Too 
often  our  perceptions  of  Moscow  are 
based  on  oversimplification  and  exag- 
gerations, and  this  could  be  extremely 
dangerous. 

I  commend  Mr.  Kennan 's  analysis  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Exaggeration  Plus  Oversimplification 

Equals  Trouble  With  Moscow 

(By  George  F.  Kennan) 

"Take  but  degree  axoay,  untune  that 
string.  And,  hark!  what  discord  follows. 
.  .  .— "TroUus  and  Cressida" 

These  deeply  perceptive  words  by  Shake- 
speare have  their  relevance  to  a  sizeable  sec- 
tion of  United  States  opinion,  official  and 
private,  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  not  that  there  is  no  truth  in  many  of 
the  things  that  people  say  and  believe  about 
the  Russians:  It  is  rather  that  what  they  say 
and  believe  involves  a  great  deal  of  exagger- 
ation and  oversimplification.  And  this  is  se- 
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rious,  because  there  are  times  when  exag- 
geration and  oversimplification,  being 
harder  than  falsehood  to  spot,  can  be  fully 
as  pernicious. 

We  are  told  that  the  official  Soviet  out- 
look is  one  of  total  cynicism  and  power- 
hungry  opportunism.  Is  this  view  wrong? 
Not  entirely.  But  It  is  overdrawn.  The  way 
in  which  the  outlooks  of  the  present  Soviet 
leaders,  tempered  as  these  outlooks  are  by 
the  discipline  of  long  political  experience 
and  responsibility,  relate  to  the  sanguine 
ruthlessness  of  the  pure  Leninist  doctrine  as 
conceived  some  60  years  ago  In  the  heat  of 
the  revolutionary  struggle  is  complicated. 
There  is  traditional  lip  service  to  estab- 
lished doctrine:  there  Is  also  considerable 
inner  detachment. 

The  Soviet  leadership,  we  are  told,  is  fa- 
natically devoted  to  the  early  achievement 
of  world  revolution.  Is  this  allegation 
wrong?  Partly,  and  it  is  certainly  mislead- 
ing. It  Ignores  the  distinction  between  what 
Soviet  Communists  think  would  be  ideally 
desirable  and  what  they  see  as  necessary  or 
possible  to  try  to  achieve  at  the  present 
moment.  It  also  ignores  the  distinction  be- 
tween what  they  claim  they  believe  will  ulti- 
mately occur  and  what  they  actually  intend 
to  bring  about  by  their  own  actions. 

We  hear  much  about  the  menacing  scale 
of  Soviet  military  programs  and  the  result- 
ing tilting  of  the  arms  balance  In  our  disfa- 
vor. Wrong?  Again,  not  entirely,  but  often 
exaggerated.  Part  of  this  view  rests  on 
"worstcase"  calculations,  particularly  re- 
garding conventional  armaments.  Often,  it 
ignores  our  own  contribution  to  the  tuiverse- 
ly  developing  balance— by  our  unrestrained 
inflation  and  by  the  various  unnecessary  de- 
ficiencies of  our  conventional  forces.  Much 
of  It  is  corrupted  by  the  fundamental  error 
of  measuring  armaments,  weapon  for 
weapon,  against  another  country's  arma- 
ments instead  of  against  one's  own  needs,  as 
though  the  needs  of  any  two  great  countries 
were  Identical  and  any  statistical  disparity 
t)etween  their  arsenals  was  a  mark  of  some- 
body's superiority  or  inferiority. 

We  hear  of  the  menace  of  Soviet  expan- 
sionism or  "adventures"  in  the  third  world. 
Is  this  all  wrong?  No,  not  all.  The  Soviet 
presence  in  Cuba,  In  which  we  should  never 
have  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  first  place,  is 
not  indefinitely  compatible  with  our  vital 
Interests.  Soviet  collaboration  with,  and  sup- 
port for.  Col.  Muammar  el-Qaddafi,  the 
Libyan  leader,  is  a  signal  disservice  to  the 
stability  of  the  Near  East.  The  occupation 
of  Afghanistan  has  created  serious  interna- 
tional complications.  Yet,  in  general  such 
Soviet  efforts  have  not  been  very  successful. 
The  Soviet  Union's  FK>sition  in  the  third 
world  is  actually  weaker  than  It  was  years 
ago,  before  the  disruption  of  Moscow's  rela- 
tionships with  Peking,  Cairo,  and  Jakarta. 
And  the  methods  by  which  Moscow  recently 
has  been  trying  to  gain  Influence  in  the 
third  world,  primarily  the  dispatch  of  arms 
and  military  advisers,  resemble  too  closely 
our  own  for  us  to  indulge  gracefully  in 
transports  of  moral  Indignation. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Soviet  leaders  never 
respect  International  agreements.  Right? 
Mainly  not.  Their  record  in  the  fulfillment 
of  clear  and  specific  written  obligations,  es- 
pecially those  that  avoid  questions  of  moti- 
vation and  simply  state  precisely  what  each 
side  will  do  and  when,  has  not  been  bad  at 
all.  Vague  assurances  of  high-minded  gener- 
al purpose,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  those 
embedded  In  the  Helsinki  agreements,  are 
viewed  by  them  with  the  same  cynicism 
they  attribute  to  the  other  party  who  signs 
such  documents. 
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It  is  asserted  that  no  useful  collaboration 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  possible.  True?  Not 
really.  There  is  Indeed  an  extensive  area 
within  which  what  we  would  consider 
normal  and  Intimate  relations  are  not  possi- 
ble, their  being  precluded  by  Soviet  ideologi- 
cal commitments,  procedural  habits,  and 
other  oddities,  not  to  mention  a  few  of  our 
own.  But  there  Is  another  area,  admittedly 
limited,  involving  certain  forms  of  travel, 
trade,  scholarly  exchange,  and  collaboration 
in  cultural  and  other  nonpolltical  fields, 
where  things  are  different.  And  it  Is  impor- 
tant that  this  area  not  be  neglected,  for  in- 
teraction of  this  sort,  in  addition  to  increas- 
ing our  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
Soviet  society,  ser\'es  as  an  indispensable 
cushion,  absorbing  some  of  the  shock  of  the 
misunderstanding  and  conflicts  that  may 
occur  in  other  fields. 

In  %  relationship  of  such  Immense  Impor- 
tance as  the  Soviet-American  one.  there 
should  be  no  room  for  such  extremisms  and 
oversimplifications.  Not  only  do  they  pro- 
duce their  counterparts  on  the  other  side, 
but  they  confuse  us.  They  cause  us  to  see  as 
totally  unsolvable  a  problem  that  is  only 
partly  so. 

Soviet  society  is  made  up  of  human  beings 
like  ourselves.  Because  it  is  human,  it  is 
complex.  It  is  not,  as  many  of  the  oversim- 
plifications would  suggest,  a  static,  un- 
changing phenomenon.  It  too  evolves,  and 
the  direction  in  which  It  evolves  is  Influ- 
enced to  some  degree  by  our  vision  of  it  and 
our  treatment  of  It. 

What  is  needed  on  our  part  is  not  an 
effort  to  prove  our  own  virtue  by  dramatiz- 
ing Soviet  iniquities,  but  rather  a  serious 
effort  to  study  Soviet  society  in  all  Its  com- 
plexity and  to  form  realistic,  sophisticated 
judgments  about  the  nature  and  dimensions 
of  the  problem  It  presents  for  us.  If  we  do 
this,  there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
conflicts  of  interest  that  divide  these  two 
great  countries,  so  different  In  geography, 
in  history,  and  in  tradition,  should  lead  to 
the  sort  of  disastrous  climax  that  modem 
weapons,  most  tragically,  now  make  possi- 
ble.* 


BLUEPRINT  FOR  NATO 
COOPERATION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Prank  Carlucci 
delivered,  on  February  21,  1981.  in 
Munich.  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, an  important  address  on 
threats  to  NATO  and  the  steps  the 
alliance  must  take  to  meet  those 
threats.  Mr.  Carlucci's  remarks  pro- 
vide a  clear  blueprint  for  alliance  re- 
sponsibilities not  only  in  EXirope  and 
the  United  States  but  also  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  As  the  Deputy  Secretary 
stated: 

The  threat  to  vital  Western  interests  in 
key  areas,  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  can  be 
met  only  if  all  concerned  share  the  burden 
and  find  new  ways  to  make  greater  contri- 
butions in  support  of  our  common  interests. 
Western  Europe's  stake  In  the  security  and 
stability  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  enormous 
and  well-recognized.  What  is  perhaps  less 
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well  understood  is  the  great  contribution 
the  Western  European  memt>ers  of  the  Alli- 
ance could  make  to  help  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  this  region  so  vital  to  them. 

In  the  coming  year,  a  U.S.  dialog 
with  its  allies  on  shared  responsibil- 
ities in  assuring  their  common  inter- 
ests in  the  Persian  Gulf  wUl  be  criti- 
cal. I  believe  that  Deputy  Secretary 
Carlucci's  address  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  that  dialog  and  would  like  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 
RntARKS    or    Hon.    Pramk    C.    Carlucci. 

Dkrttty   Sbcrttary   or  Defensx,   to  thx 

18th      AWNTJAL      WsRRKimDE      CONTKREKCB, 

Munich.   Germany.   Saturday,   February 
21.  1981 

I  am  honored  and  pleased  to  be  here 
today.  Honored  to  address  so  distinguished 
an  assemblage.  Pleased  to  return  in  an  offi- 
cial capacity  to  Europe,  where  I  spent  some 
of  the  most  interesting  and  satisfying  years 
of  my  career  in  public  service. 

Europe  holds  a  special  place  In  the  hearts 
of  Americans.  We  draw  from  you  much  of 
our  cultural  heritage,  our  language,  even 
our  religious  traditions.  In  this  century, 
peace  and  security  in  Europe  have  become 
inseparable  from  peace  and  s*H:urity  for  the 
United  SUtes.  Three  decades  ago,  we  joined 
with  our  European  friends  in  an  unprec- 
edented alliance  of  free  peoples,  an  alliance 
whose  raison  d'etre  is  as  clear  and  persua- 
sive today  as  it  was  when  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  was  signed. 

Our  common  commitment  to  the  goals  of 
the  Alliance  is  undiminished.  As  allies,  we 
believe  now,  as  we  did  then,  that  an  attack 
aigainst  one  of  us  is  an  attack  against  us  all. 
We  believe  now,  as  we  did  then,  that  we 
must  maintain  and  develop  our  individual 
and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed 
attack. 

Some  of  the  challenges  that  confront  us 
in  the  1980s  are  those  that  forged  our  Alli- 
ance in  the  1940s— the  menacing  and  con- 
tinuing growth  of  Soviet  military  power  in 
Europe.  Yet.  in  many  ways,  the  context  for 
even  these  familiar  challenges  has  changed. 
The  Soviet  buildup  in  Europe  clearly  ex- 
ceeds any  rational  requirement  for  defense. 
It  bears  all  the  marks  of  an  offensive  mili- 
tary capability,  consistent  with  Soviet  mili- 
tary doctrine.  This  steady  and  cumulative 
expansion  of  conventional,  chemical,  and 
theater  nuclear  forces  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  long-term  and  major  shift  in  the 
strategic  nuclear  balance,  from  one  of  un- 
questioned U.S.  superiority  to  essential 
equivalence,  and  the  prospect,  if  appropri- 
ate steps  are  not  taken,  of  possible  inferior- 
ity. The  twin  results  of  this  shift  are  that 
the  United  States  no  longer  enjoys  a  strate- 
gic edge  to  compensate  for  other  deficien- 
cies and  that  Soviet  ability  to  use  the  threat 
of  conventional  force  for  political  purposes 
could  be  significantly  enhanced.  On  all 
levels  of  military  capability,  the  trends  are 
ominous. 

The  United  States  must  recognize  its  re- 
sponsibUities  in  this  mature  alliance.  All  too 
often  in  the  past  we  have  talked  of  consulta- 
tion and  acted  on  our  own.  Too  frequently 
we  have  urged  the  need  for  consistency,  yet 
presented  our  allies  with  what  at  times  must 
have  seemed  like  annual  changes  in  prior- 
ities and  programs.  The  new  Administration 
is  aware  of  these  dangers.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  avoid  them. 

Europe,  too,  should  recognize  its  responsi- 
bilities. Like  the  East- West  balance,  the  re- 
lationship between  the  United  States  and 
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Western  E^irope  also  has  shifted  dramatical- 
ly over  30  years.  The  United  SUtes  no  long 
produces  and  consumes  50  percent  of  the 
world's  ONP.  Europe  is  no  longer  shattered, 
impoverished,  and  disunited.  Indeed,  West- 
em  Europe's  total  ONP  exceeds  that  of  the 
United  SUtes.  In  this  situation,  the  United 
SUtes  cannot  be  expected  to  improve  and 
strengthen  U.S.  forces  In  Europe,  unless 
other  Allies  Increase  their  own  contribution 
to  the  combined  defense  effort.  Nor  can  the 
United  SUtes.  unaided,  bear  the  burden  of 
promoting  Western  Interests  beyond 
Europe. 

There  is,  I  might  add,  great  concern  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  over  the  issue  of  burden-shar- 
ing, concern  that  was  brought  home  quite 
clearly  and  explicitly  to  Secretary  Wein- 
berger and  to  me  in  our  confirmation  hear- 
ings. This  concern  is  a  political  fact  of  life 
for  us,  and  that  should  be  understood  by  all 
concerned. 

An  Integral  element  of  this  mature  Alli- 
ance is  an  expanded  concept  of  European 
security.  Only  by  meeting  and  mastering 
Soviet  challenges  both  inside  Europe  and  in 
areas  of  critical  interest  beyond,  can  Euro- 
pean security  be  mainUlned.  Only  then  can 
the  possibility  of  a  more  constructive  East- 
West  relationship  in  Europe  be  held  open. 

Let  me  suggest  three  areas  for  concentrat- 
ed effort. 

First,  what  the  United  SUtes  can  do. 

Second,  what  we  as  Allies  can  do  in 
Europe. 

Third,  what  the  United  SUtes  and  Europe 
can  do  outside  Europe. 

WHAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAN  DO 

This  Administration's  agenda  is  as  clear  as 
the  results  of  last  November's  election. 

We  are  unequivocally  committed  to  a 
major  and  sustained  increase  in  military  ca- 
pability and  therefore  In  defense  spending. 
We  will  use  these  resources  to  ensure  the 
following  objectives: 

We  will  Increase  confidence  in  our  strate- 
gic nuclear  forces. 

We  will  maintain  momentum  behind 
theater  nuclear  force  modernization. 

We  also  need  to  continue  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  rationalization,  standardiza- 
tion, and  interoperability  of  weapons  and 
munitions  production.  These  programs  have 
resulted  in  elimination  of  much  duplication, 
reduction  in  costs,  and  increases  In  overall 
capability.  As  part  of  our  family  of  weapons 
concept,  we  reached  an  agreement  in 
August  1980  whereby  the  Europeans  would 
produce  a  short-range  air-to-air  missile  and 
the  United  SUtes  would  build  a  medium- 
range  air-to-air  mlssUe.  Dual  production  of 
weapons  systems  reduces  duplication  in  re- 
search and  development.  We  are  currently 
dual  producing  the  P-16  fighter,  the 
ROLAND  Air  Defense  System,  as  well  as 
other  important  weapon  systems. 

Again,  we  want  to  work  closely  with 
Europe  in  developing  common  arms  control 
positions  In  areas  of  special  concern  to  you. 
As  In  other  areas  of  common  interest,  we 
must  not  let  the  Soviets  benefit  from  any 
appearance  of  disunity,  or  let  them  gain  lev- 
erage as  a  result  of  European  pressures  on 
the  United  SUtes  to  proceed  before  we  are 
ready,  to  pursue  unrealistic  objectives,  or  to 
make  unnecessary  concessions. 

WHAT  EUROPE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAN  DO 
OUTSIDE  EUROPE 

Generally,  we  all  understand  well  what 
needs  to  be  done  within  Europe.  The  chal- 
lenge there  is  to  marshall  the  political  will 
to  generate  the  resources  required  to  get  on 
with  the  job.  But  it  will  require  fresh  vision. 
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as  well  as  renewed  political  will,  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  threats  to  European  security 
from  outside  this  continent. 

What  is  needed  first  is  an  expanded  pri- 
vate and  public  dialogue  on  these  issues.  We 
have  t>egun  the  process  of  consultations  at 
senior  levels  of  allied  governments,  and  this 
will  take  on  new  intensity  in  coming  weeks. 
I  also  hope  that  this  conference  and  many 
other  efforts  in  the  months  ahead  can  pro- 
mote wider  public  awareness  of  the  threats 
to  E}uropean  security  in  regions  outside  of 
Europe  and  will  generate  new  understand- 
ing and  new  motivation  to  deal  with  these 
threats. 

The  threat  to  vIUl  Western  interests  in 
key  areas,  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  can  be 
met  only  if  all  concerned  share  the  burden 
and  find  new  ways  to  make  greater  contri- 
butions in  support  of  our  common  interests. 
Western  Europe's  stake  in  the  security  and 
sUbility  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  enormous 
and  well-recognized.  What  is  perhaps  less 
well  understood  is  the  great  contribution 
the  Western  European  members  of  the  Alli- 
ance could  make  to  help  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  this  region  so  vital  to  them.  For  obvi- 
ous reasons,  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  a 
formal  role  by  NATO.  I  have  in  mind  Indi- 
vidual, but  complementary,  efforts  by  the 
members  of  our  Alliance. 

Close  political  relations  with  nations 
throughout  Southwest  Asia  can  be  activated 
to  strengthen  understanding  of  Western  ob- 
jectives In  the  region  and  of  our  common  In- 
terest in  resisting  Soviet  aggression. 

Security  arrangements  between  European 
Allies  and  countries  in  Southwest  Asia  can 
help  our  friends  in  that  region  to  strength- 
en their  capability  for  self-defense. 

The  hard  truth  is  that  none  of  us  can 
have  social  welfare  and  economic  prosperity 
unless  our  Alliance  Is  strong  enough  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  to  protect  our 
access  to  vital  energy  sources  and  raw  mate- 
rials. And  those  of  you  here  in  this  meeting 
know  full  well  that  the  relative  military 
strength  of  the  Alliance  has  been  declining 
for  far  too  long. 

Let  us  face  the  facts  honestly  and  begin 
now  to  take  the  necessary  action  together.* 


INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congress  continues  to  deal  with  spiral- 
ing  inflation,  I  would  like  to  share  the 
thoughts  of  my  constituent.  Frank  R. 
Mitchell,  Mitchell  Equipment  Co., 
Clay.  Ky.,  about  interest  rates  and 
curbing  inflation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following: 
Interest  is  the  key  to  curbing  Inflation! 
There  are  some  secondary  things  like  food- 
stamps,  welfare  to  people  who  don't  deserve 
it.  grants,  etc.,  but  I  think  President  Reagan 
win  take  care  of  these  In  time. 

My  plan  on  interest  is  as  follows,  the  Con- 
gress or  the  President  should  place  a  freeze 
on  interest  rates  that  the  government  will 
pay  on  any  further  Issues  of  bonds,  federal 
funds,  etc.  First,  start  out  at  the  highest 
rate  they  are  paying  at  the  present  time  and 
reduce  it  each  month  until  we  get  back 
down  to  where  inflation  Is  only  four  or  five 
per  cent  per  year.  By  making  a  gradual  de- 
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cllne,  the  banks,  the  people,  and  the  world 
will  have  time  to  adjust  to  the  decrease. 
There  are  several  advantages  to  this  plan: 

1.  Our  tax  dollars  would  go  further  be- 
cause our  interest  debt  would  be  less.  The 
savings  in  interest  could  l)€  spent  on  defense 
without  raising  taxes. 

2.  Large  corporations,  like  Chrysler,  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Ford,  International  Harvester, 
etc.,  and  small  businesses,  like  car  dealers, 
farm  equipment  dealers,  or  anyone  who  bor- 
rows money  would  not  have  to  raise  prices 
to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  Interest.  This 
would  curb  Inflation,  stimulate  business  and 
help  unemployment. 

3.  This  would  Increase  the  buying  power 
of  the  dollar  at  home  and  overseas.  Rather 
than  a  decline  of  buying  power,  it  would  be 
a  turn-around  and  headed  back  in  the  right 
direction.  An  example  of  this  is  in  buying 
foreign  oil.  The  only  reason  this  oil  goes  up 
Is  because  the  U.S.  dollar  will  not  buy  what 
it  did  in  the  past.  We  are  only  kidding  our- 
selves If  we  think  the  price  of  oil  goes  up  be- 
cause there  Is  a  scarcity  with  the  OPEC  na- 
tions. 

There  are  many  more  advantages,  but 
they  would  be  similar  to  the  ones  listed 
above. 

The  only  disadvantages  would  be  to  the 
people  or  companies  to  whom  the  interest  is 
being  paid.  They  would  have  less  money, 
but  it  would  be  worth  more. 

I  know  the  United  States  should  not  de- 
fault on  the  obligations  it  has  already  made, 
but  this  pljm  would  be  only  on  new  borrow- 
ing. If  this  were  put  before  the  general 
public,  as  a  vote,  for,  or  against,  it  would 
pass  by  approximately  95%  margin.  It  would 
help  the  majority  of  the  people,  the  Ux 
payer,  the  working  man,  the  consumer,  our 
country,  our  dollar  and  you  could  go  on  and 
on  and  on. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  R.  Mitchell.* 


PROVIDING  SAFETY  AND  SECU- 
RITY WHILE  CONTROLLING 
MONEY  AND  INTEREST:  ROLE 
OF  THE  MONEY  MARKET  IN- 
STRUMENT 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
to  further  facilitate  the  control  of  the 
money  supply  and  the  regulation  of 
interest  rates  by  authorizing  the  impo- 
sition of  reserve  requirements  only  on 
those  money  market  funds  which  offer 
their  investors  the  use  of  a  transaction 
account. 

The  legislation  would  also  address 
several  other  issues  which  many  be- 
lieve are  associated  with  the  sudden 
rise  in  the  popularity  of  these  money 
market  funds.  There  is.  first  of  all.  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  these  funds 
are  safe  for  investors.  While  all  of  the 
funds  do  appear  to  be  well  managed, 
one  must  always  be  concerned  with 
whether  or  not  they  have  adequate 
liquid  assets  to  redeem  their  shares 
when  such  redemptions  may  be  made 
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through  a  third-party  negotiable  in- 
strument. The  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  addresses  this  concern  by 
imposing  a  liquidity  requirement  on 
any  fund  which  has  a  transaction  ac- 
count. As  a  part  of  my  concern  for  the 
safety  and  security  of  these  funds.  I 
have  authorized  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  appoint  examiners  who  shall 
examine  each  money  market  fund  not 
less  than  twice  each  year. 

The  purchase  of  commercial  paper, 
anticipation  notes,  and  other  short- 
term  corporate  debt,  while  encour- 
aged, do  have  substantial  risks  of 
which  less  sophisticated  investors  may 
be  unaware.  Examination  and  liquidity 
requirements  are  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  meet  these  risk  in  money 
market  acounts. 

Another  issue  which  has  been  raised 
concerns  whether  or  not  these  funds 
are  investing  in  our  commimities.  As 
you  know,  substantial  asset  shifts  have 
taken  place  from  the  local  thrifts  and 
small  banks  into  these  funds.  Poten- 
tially, this  result  has  been  to  jeopard- 
ize the  ability  of  small  and  rural  finan- 
cial institutions  to  meet  the  invest- 
ment and  credit  needs  of  their  conunu- 
nities  and  remain  prudently  managed. 
In  addressing  this  concern.  I  have  re- 
quired that  every  f imd  which  offers  an 
investor  the  use  of  a  transaction  ac- 
coimt  to  disclose  the  name  and  home 
office  location,  by  city  and  State,  the 
number  and  dollar  amount  of  invest- 
ments which  have  been  purchased.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  these  funds  should 
not  make  any  investment  which  the 
fund  believes  is  safe  and  sound.  I  am 
only  requesting  that  they  allow  their 
customers  to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  wish  to  place  their  assets  into  a 
fund  which  may  not  be  investing  sub- 
stantially in  their  own  communities. 
In  conjunction  with  that  concern.  I 
have  provided  in  my  bill  certain  ex- 
emptions for  those  funds  which  invest 
in  the  general  obligations  of  local  gov- 
ernments. I  want  to  encourage  our 
local  governments  to  seek  out  these 
funds  and  I  want  to  encourage,  con- 
sistent with  prudent  management, 
that  these  funds  invest  in  local  obliga- 
tions. 

Finally.  I  am  concerned  with  the  in- 
vestment yields  of  these  funds.  Each 
fund  has  various  advisors  and  manag- 
ers who  are  paid  a  fee.  While  these 
fees  are  disclosed  in  the  prospectus, 
there  is  no  continuing  monitoring  of 
the  activities  such  as  might  be  pro- 
vided by  oversight  through  the  De- 
pository Institutions  Deregulation 
Committee.  I  have  accordingly,  pro- 
vided for  such  oversight  and  amended 
the  membership  of  DIDC  to  include, 
as  a  nonvoting  Member,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

The  Nation's  money  market  funds 
have  expanded  to  a  record  $101.21  bil- 
lion which  represents  a  90-percent  in- 
crease   since    December    1979.    Their 
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present  average  yields  of  15.7  percent 
make  them  immensely  more  popular 
than  the  passbook  accounts  with 
which  they  often  compete.  They  have 
small  purchase  requirements,  they  are 
liquid,  and  they  do  not  impose  with- 
drawal penalties.  As  a  result,  for  many 
people,  particularly  the  elderly  and 
others  who  have  limited  cash  assets, 
these  funds  enable  them  to  pool  their 
resources  to  participate  in  the  higher 
yields  that  a  communal  investment 
can  achieve.  I  applaud  and  support 
this  innovation.  Nothing  in  this  bill— 
and  nothing  which  might  be  reported 
by  the  committee,  I  am  sure— will  di- 
minish the  ability  of  an  individual  to 
buy  the  securities  of  such  a  fund.  Nei- 
ther do  I  believe  that  anything  would 
be  done  which  would  substantially 
change  the  ease  with  which  one  can 
withdraw  his  assets. 

I  do.  however,  believe  that  similar 
kinds  of  accounts  should  receive  simi- 
lar treatment.  Thus,  if  one  invests  in 
these  accounts  with  the  intent  to  use 
it  as  a  transaction  account,  that 
person  is  entitled  to  all  of  the  protec- 
tions which  are  applied  to  the  transac- 
tion accounts  managed  by  the  federal- 
ly insured  depository  institutions.  The 
present  discriminatory  treatment 
which  allows  MMMF's  to  offer  trans- 
action accounts  without  abiding  by  the 
requirements  for  reserves,  liquidity, 
and  community  investment,  simply 
tends  to  promote  both  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates.  Responsibility  for 
control  of  our  economy  then  falls  dis- 
proportionately to  the  smaller  and 
more  traditional  depository  institu- 
tions. That  is  unfair;  it  is  also  unwise. 
Thus.  I  have  authorized  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  impose  a  reserve  require- 
ment. 

Our  financial  institutions  are  funda- 
mentally sound.  They  must,  however, 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  compete 
more  fully  and  equitably.  When  the 
Congress  passed  the  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  and  Monetary 
Control  Act  of  1980.  it  was  intended 
that  similar  accounts  be  treated  in  a 
similar  fashion.  This  bill  achieves  that 
without  changing  any  of  the  decisions 
reached  in  deregulating  various  de- 
pository institutions.  If  we  fail  to  act 
responsibly  in  meeting  this  challenge 
to  our  financial  systems,  the  potential 
costs  of  failing  institutions  will  far 
outweigh  any  momentary  gain  we  re- 
ceive. 

My  bill  meets  that  challenge.  It  does 
not  impose  any  additional  require- 
ments on  anyone  or  any  fund  which 
offers  an  excellent  and  well-managed 
investment.  It  does,  however,  impose 
requirements  which  are  similar  to 
those  imposed  on  other  institutions 
where  a  fund  offers  a  transaction  ac- 
count. Hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin 
on  April  8.  1981.* 
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CONGRESSMAN  TONY  P.  HALL 
SPEAKS  AGAINST  OFFENSIVE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAUDI  F-15 
JETS 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  greatly  disturbed  by  the  adminis- 
tration's intention  to  sell  to  Saudi 
Arabia  AIM-9L  air-to-air  missiles  and 
Fuel  and  Sensor  Tactical  (FAST) 
packs  for  the  62  advanced  F-15  air- 
craft purchased  by  Saudi  Arabia  irom 
the  United  States  in  1978.  The  F-15  is 
our  firstline  fighter  aircraft,  and  the 
AIM-9L  is  the  most  improved  version 
of  the  Sidewinder  air-to-air  missile. 
The  FAST  pack  more  than  doubles 
the  combat  radius  of  an  F-15  and  per- 
mits the  plane  to  carry  a  heavier  bomb 
load  to  distant  targets. 

Such  sales  would  violate  the  original 
understanding  made  in  1978  when  the 
F-15  sale  was  proposed.  In  a  letter  to 
Chairman  John  Sparkman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown 
wrote; 

The  aircr&f t  can  carry  three  external  fuel 
tanks,  but  the  plane  requested  by  Saudi 
Arabia  will  not  be  equipped  with  special  fea- 
tures that  could  give  it  additional  range. 

The  letter  of  understanding  further 
stated: 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested  nor  do  we 
intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  or  arma- 
ments that  would  increase  the  range  or  en- 
hance the  ground  attack  capability  of  the 
P-15. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  assurances 
and  commitments  made  in  1978  are 
going  to  be  abandoned. 

I  do  not  understand  why  this  sale  of 
offensive  equipment  for  the  F-15  to 
Saudi  Arabia  is  being  sought  at  this 
time.  I  would  ask  what  Saudi  Arabia 
has  done  recently  to  be  less  of  a  threat 
to  Israel  now  than  3  years  ago. 

Indeed.  Saudi  Arabia  continues  to  be 
a  leading  opponent  of  the  Camp  David 
accords  and  the  ongoing  peace  process 
that  has  flowed  from  the  accords. 
Moreover.  Saudi  Arabia  has  even 
called  recently  for  a  "jihad"  or  holy 
war  against  Israel.  It  is  not  clear  what 
Saudi  Arabia  means  by  its  use  of  this 
concept.  What  is  clear  is  that  Saudi 
Arabia  continues  to  be  an  intransigent 
and  unpredictable  foe  of  Israel. 

The  latest  Saudi  request  seems  to  be 
yet  another  test  of  American  friend- 
ship. But  do  real  friends  force  each 
other  to  undercut  their  friendship 
with  other  trusted  and  close  friends? 
If  we  acquiesce  to  this  request,  what 
form  will  the  next  "test "  take?  A  genu- 
ine friendship  should  not  have  to  be 
subjected  to  repeated  trials  and  prob- 
ings. 

It  also  should  go  without  saying  that 
friendship  is  a  two-way  street.  It  is  not 
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proper  for  one  friend  to  arbitrarily 
test  the  other  and  set  new  standards 
for  redefining  the  friendship.  It 
should  be  clear,  too,  that  true  friend- 
ship and  lasting  support  cannot  be  ac- 
quired through  arms  shipments. 

Peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle 
East  are  not  served  by  an  arms  race  in 
the  region.  It  would  not  be  a  sensible 
foreign  policy  for  the  United  States  to 
fuel  the  escalation  of  such  an  arms 
race. 

Given  Israel's  triple-digit  inflation, 
the  United  States  should  avoid  forcing 
Israel  into  additional  defense  spending 
to  provide  countermeasures  to  offen- 
sively equipped  Saudi  F-15's.  As  Israeli 
Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  has 
warned: 

The  SUte  of  Israel  will  not  be  able— if  for 
economic  reasons  alone— to  stand  up  to  this 
terrible  race. 

Although  there  has  been  some  con- 
fusion in  the  media  lately  about  the 
Israeli  position  on  the  F-15  equipment 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia,  both  the  Begin 
government  and  the  opposition  Labor 
Party  have  issued  statements  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  proposed  arms  shipment. 

I  would  urge  the  administration  to 
reconsider  moving  forward  with  this 
sale.  However  much  we  might  value 
Saudi  friendship,  we  should  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  maneuvered  into  a 
policy  decision  that  could  pose  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  Israel  and 
renew  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  must  make  it  understood 
that  we  will  not  be  pressured  into  com- 
promising the  original  terms  of  the 
Saudi  F-15  sale  in  1978. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the 
full  text  of  Secretary  Brown's  letter  of 
May  9,  1978,  to  Chairman  Sparkman 
follows: 

Secretary  of  Detense, 
WashingtoTU  D.C..  May  9,  1978. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  During  recent  con- 
versations with  you  and  other  members  of 
your  Committee,  a  number  of  questions 
have  been  raised  regarding  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  P-15  aircraft  we  propose  to  sell  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  reassurances  as  to  the 
purposes  for  which  Saudi  Arabia  will  use 
the  aircraft.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  these 
questions  and  attempt  to  resolve  any  uncer- 
tainties that  members  may  have  felt  regard- 
ing the  proposed  sale. 

I.  THE  F-15  AIRCRAFT 

The  P-15  we  plan  to  sell  to  Saudi  Arabia 
will  have  the  same  configurations  as  the  in- 
terceptor model  approved  for  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  During  the  developmental 
phase  of  the  P-15.  initial  plans  called  for 
giving  the  aircraft  a  ground  attack  capabili- 
ty. However,  the  availability  of  other  air- 
craft with  superior  strike  capabilities  led 
the  Air  Porce  to  alter  its  plans  and  to  limit 
the  role  of  the  P-15  to  that  of  an  air  superi- 
ority fighter.  Consequently,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ground  attack  systems  for  the 
P-15  was  discontinued  in  1975. 

Saudi  Arabia  chose  the  P-15  because  of  its 
extended  patrol  capability  and  superior  air 
defense    characteristics    (Including    an    ad- 
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vanced.  all-weather  air-to-air  radar  system). 
The  P-15  best  meets  Saudi  Arabian  require- 
ments for  the  air  defense  of  a  vast  territory. 
In  choosing  the  P-15,  Saudi  Arabia  rejected 
aircraft  with  powerful  ground  attack  capa- 
bilities such  as  the  P-16. 

As  Saudi  Arabia  has  selected  the  P-15  to 
defend  its  national  territory,  it  would  be 
folly,  as  the  Chairman  designate  of  the  JCS, 
General  David  Jones.  USAP.  observed  in 
testimony,  to  use  the  P-15  offensively 
against  neighboring  countries.  This  is  par- 
ticularly so  vis-a-vis  Israel,  whose  air 
strength  is.  and  will  be,  so  much  greater. 
Not  only  would  the  P-15  be  relatively  inef- 
fective in  an  offensive  mode,  and  the  risk  of 
loss  of  the  aircraft  high,  but  its  use  away 
from  Saudi  Arabia  would  leave  vital  oil 
facilities,  urban  centers  and  military  instal- 
lations without  necessary  air  defense  cover. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  military  planning,  it 
would  make  no  sense  whatsoever  for  Saudi 
Arabia  to  acquire  an  aircraft  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  P-15  with  an  idea  of  using 
it  as  a  ground  attack  aircraft.  I  am  confi- 
dent the  Saudis  have  no  such  intention. 

Like  the  USAP  model,  the  P-15  for  Saudi 
Arabia  will  be  equipped  with  air  defense  ar- 
mament, namely  four  AIM-9  Sidewinder 
air-to-air  missiles,  tour  AIM-7  Sparrow  air- 
to-air  missiles  and  a  20  mm  gun. 

The  aircraft  can  carry  three  external  fuel 
tanks,  but  the  plane  requested  by  Saudi 
Arabia  will  not  be  equipped  with  special  fea- 
tures that  could  give  it  tulditional  range. 
Specifically,  the  planes  will  not  have  confor- 
mal  fuel  tanks  ("fast  packs")  i.e.,  auxiliary 
fuel  tanks  that  conform  to  the  body  of  the 
plane,  and  Saudi  Arabian  KC-130  tankers 
do  not  have  equipment  for  air  refueling  of 
the  P-15. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested  that  the 
plane  be  outfitted  with  Multiple  Ejection 
racks  (MER  200)  which  would  allow  the 
plane  to  carry  a  substantial  bomb  load.  The 
U.S.  will  not  furnish  such  MERs,  and  test- 
ing and  certification  of  a  MER  system  for 
the  P-15  would  not  be  feasible  by  another 
country  without  U.S.  authorization.  While 
aircraft  could  conceivably  carry  three  stand- 
ard MK  84  bombs,  they  would  each  replace 
an  external  fuel  tank;  this  would  greatly 
shorten  the  aircraft's  range  and  increase  its 
vulnerability.  Moreover,  In  contrast  to  the 
P-16,  the  P-15  does  not  have  a  radar  system 
designed  for  bombing. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested  nor  do  we 
intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  or  arma- 
ments that  would  increase  the  range  or  en- 
hance the  ground  attack  capability  of  the 
P-15. 

Pursuant  to  our  national  security  disclo- 
sure policy,  certain  highly  sensitive  subcom- 
ponents of  the  U.S.  Air  Porce  version  of  the 
P-15  (e.g.,  cryptologic  equipment  tmd  some 
special  electronic  capabilities)  will  not  be 
sold  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  sum,  it  is  clear  that  the  P-15  will  help 
Saudi  Arabia  deter  and  defend  against  those 
nations  that  are  hostile  to  its  role  as  a  lead- 
ing moderate  Arab  state. 

II.  ASSURANCES 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  as- 
sured US  that  it  has  no  aggressive  intentions 
against  any  state,  that  it  will  use  the  P-15 
aircraft  only  in  furtherance  of  its  legitimate 
self-defense,  and  that  it  will  not  employ  the 
aircraft  offensively.  The  Saudi  Arabian 
Government  has  similarly  assured  us  that  It 
will  not  transfer  the  P-15  aircraft  to  any 
third  country  or  permit  the  nationals  of 
such  country  to  train  on  the  P-15  aircraft, 
serve  as  pilot,  or  otherwise  to  have  access  to 
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the  sUrcraft  without  the  authorization  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

We  have  specifically  discussed  these  re- 
strictions on  use  and  prohibitions  on  trans- 
fer with  the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
They  have  assured  us  that  they  intend  scru- 
pulously to  comply  with  these  prohibitions 
and  restrictions.  The  record  of  Saudi  Arabia 
in  this  respect  is  excellent.  However,  should 
the  assurances  be  violated,  the  United 
States  can  take  appropriate  action,  includ- 
ing suspension  of  services  and  of  delivery  of 
spare  parts  and  other  military  equipment. 
Without  such  services  the  usability  of  the 
P-15  would  degrade  rapidly. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  sales 
agreement  reserves  to  the  United  States  the 
right  to  suspend  or  cancel  deliveries  at  any 
time  "when  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  so  requires."  FXirther,  under 
Section  21(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  no  U.S.  person  employed  under  Poreign 
Military  Sales  contracts  in  Saudi  Arabia  or 
any  other  country  would  be  permitted  to 
perform  services  in  support  of  combat  oper- 
ations. 

Questions  have  been  raised  concerning 
the  possible  basing  of  the  P-15  aircraft  at 
Tabuk  Air  Base.  I  would  like  to  repeat  to 
you  the  assurance  given  to  me  and  other 
United  States  officials  by  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government  that  Saudi  Arabia  will  base  the 
P-15  aircraft,  not  at  Tabuk,  but  at  Dhahran, 
Taif  and  possibly  at  Riyadh  or  Khamis  Mu- 
shalt.  Basing  the  P-15  at  the  vulnerable 
Tabuk  base  could  place  in  needless  jeopardy 
these  vital  aircraft  which  will  form  the 
heart  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  air  defense 
system.  In  addition,  Tabuk  is  not  equipped 
to  serve  as  an  operating  base  for  the  P-15, 
and  could  not  be  so  equipped  without  exten- 
sive U.S.  assistance  which  would  not  be  pro- 
vided. These  practical  considerations,  of 
which  Saudi  Arabia  is  well  aware,  strength- 
en the  assurance  that  the  P-15s  will  not  be 
based  at  Tabuk. 

The  question  has  also  been  raised  whether 
the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  intends  to 
acquire  additional  combat  aircraft  from 
other  countries.  The  Saudi  Arabian  Govern- 
ment has  assured  us  that  it  does  not  intend 
to  add  to  its  inventory  any  combat  aircraft 
from  other  countries  while  it  is  preparing 
for  and  receiving  the  sixty  P-15s.  The  short- 
age of  trained  personnel  in  Saudi  Arabia 
would  severely  constrain  Saudi  Arabia's 
ability  to  utUize  any  additional  new  aircraft 
beyond  the  P-15  during  this  period. 

With  respect  to  the  security  of  the  air- 
craft the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has 
expressed  its  determination  to  provide  care- 
fully for  the  physical  protection  of  the  air- 
craft, manuals  and  other  material  related  to 
it.  Prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  aircraft,  we 
will  work  with  the  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia  to  ensure  that  adequate  safeguards 
are  in  place  to  prevent  unauthorized  per- 
sons from  obtaining  access  to  the  aircraft  or 
information  about  it. 

The  proposal  with  respect  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  like  aU  such  prop>osals.  stands  on  its 
own  merits,  and  I  hope  the  foregoing  infor- 
mation will  be  helpful  to  you  and  that  you 
and  the  members  of  your  Committee  wlU 
join  in  support  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals to  seU  aircraft  to  Israel,  Egypt  and 
Saudi  Arabia. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  Brown.* 
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MAKE  RAOUL  WALLENBERG  AN 
HONORARY  CITIZEN 
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counting  of  the  fate  of  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg.* 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
disappearance  of  Raoul  Wallenberg 
behind  the  Soviet  Iron  Curtain  over  36 
years  ago  still  weighs  heavily  on  the 
conscience  of  the  entire  world.  We  wit- 
ness today  renewed  efforts  to  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  this  brave  man,  who 
time  and  time  again  risked  his  life  in 
saving  cotmtless  thousands  of  Jews 
during  the  final  days  of  the  Nazi 
terror.  Fresh  reports  continually  sur- 
face that  he  was  seen  years  after  the 
official  Soviet  report  of  his  death,  and 
may  stlU  be  alive  somewhere  in  the 
depths  of  that  coimtry's  vast  prison 
system.  His  case  is  of  great  concern  to 
the  residents  of  my  district,  many  of 
whom  are  survivors  of  the  Holocaust. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Benjamin  Steinberg 
of  Brooklyn,  has  offered  a  poem  dedi- 
cated to  the  spirit  of  justice  which 
Raoul  Wallenberg  represents,  and  to 
the  hope  that  he  might  yet  one  day  be 
freed: 

Why  were  you  imprisioned,  man  of  compas- 
sion and  peace? 
Does  the  Soviet  Union  deem  yours  the  un- 
pardonable crime, 
Por  rescuing  Jews  from  Hitler's  police. 

Prom  his  ovens  and  pits  of  lime? 
These,  the  despised,  were  then  to  live. 
Because  you,  a  Christian,  prevented  their 
purge. 
When  will  your  warders  understand  and  for- 
give 
Your  innate  humanitarian  urge? 
The  years  have  passed  and  still  not  a  word 
Prom  your  far-off  prison  and  your  lonely 
cell. 
Though  a  non-person,  unseen  and  unheard. 

Survive  you  must,  this  silent  hell! 
Take  heart!  One  day  soon,  you  will  bide 
With  us  anew,  unshackled  and  unbowed. 
Por  then. 
When    Heaven's    command    dare    not    be 
denied, 
Raoul  Wallent>erg  wUl  be  free  again! 
The  world  with  great  honors  will  greet 
You,   with   speeches   and   noble   phrases 
employ. 
And  those  whom  you  saved,  wiU  lay  at  your 
feet. 
Their  countless  tears  of  joy! 

The  case  of  Raoul  Wallenberg 
touches  not  only  those  who  directly 
experienced  the  unimaginable  horror 
of  the  holocaust,  but  to  all  who  seek 
to  protect  human  dignity  and  free- 
dom. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  supporting  the  bill  which  will  be 
introduced  this  week  by  the  Honor- 
able Tom  Lantos  to  make  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg an  honorary  American  citizen. 
Such  action  on  the  part  of  Congress 
will  help  to  keep  worldwide  attention 
focused  on  his  case,  and  to  pressure 
the  Soviet  Union  to  make  a  full  ac- 
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HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  ICrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Mr.  Arthur  Macy  Cox,  a 
policy  consultant  to  the  American 
Committee  on  East-West  Accord, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Mr.  Cox  addresses  U.S.  atti- 
tudes and  misconceptions  that  have 
obstructed  negotiations  to  limit  nucle- 
ar arms. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

REAGAN'S  SALT  Goal 
(By  Arthur  Macy  Cox) 

Washington.- I*resident  Reagan  has  criti- 
cized the  SALT  II  treaty  because  it  does  so 
little  toward  reducing  nuclear  weapons.  In  a 
White  House  interview  with  five  reporters 
last  week,  he  again  stated  his  position  on 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  with  the  Rus- 
sians: "Anytime  they  want  to  sit  down  and 
discuss  a  legitimate  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons,  I'm  willing  to  get  into  such  negoti- 
ations." What  is  interesting  about  this  is 
that  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  also  has  been  seek- 
ing a  substantial  reduction  in  the  two  coun- 
tries' nuclear  arsenals  for  many  months. 
One  of  the  great  myths  about  SALT  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  opposed  to  deep  cuts  in 
strategic  weapons. 

This  myth  got  started  when  the  Russians 
rejected  the  so-called  comprehensive  SALT 
proposal  that  Jimmy  Carter  sent  to  Moscow 
in  March  1977.  shortly  after  he  took  office. 
The  proposal  was  rejected,  not  because  it 
called  for  deep  cuts  but  rather  because  it 
was  heavily  weighted  to  the  advantage  of 
the  United  States.  It  called  for  significant 
cuts  in  the  numbers  of  land-based  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  with  multiple  war- 
heads. Seventy-five  percent  of  the  Soviet 
strategic  capability  is  in  ICBM's:  the  United 
States  has  less  than  30  percent  of  its  nucle- 
ar capability  in  ICBM's.  The  comprehensive 
proposal  also  called  for  a  50  percent  cut  in 
the  Soviet  Union's  heavy  ICBM's;  the 
United  States  has  no  heavy  ICBM's.  Thus, 
there  should  have  been  no  surprise  when 
the  Soviet  Union  rejected  the  Carter  pack- 
age on  the  spot. 

The  comprehensive  proposal  was  a  hastily 
designed  scheme  for  reducing  the  looming 
vulnerability  of  the  United  States'  ICBM 
force.  It  would  have  accomplished  that  ob- 
jective by  limiting  Soviet  ICBM's  to  a  point 
where  they  could  not  seriously  threaten  our 
Mlnuteman  missiles  by  a  flret  strike.  But 
the  proposal  did  not  contain  equal  benefits 
for  the  Soviet  Union  by  offering  to  cut  or 
restrain  those  strategic  systems  where  tbe 
United  States  has  the  advantage. 

What  is  not  generally  known  is  that  Uie 
former  Secretary  of  State.  Cyrus  R.  Vance, 
had  a  fallback  position  that  would  have  au- 
thorized him  to  discuss  controls  on  the  B-1 
bomber,  cruise  missiles,  and  the  IVident 
submarine  missiles.  That  never  came  to  pass 
because  the  United  States  proposal  was  so 
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one-sided  that  it  was  not  even  considered  by 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  basis  for  negotiation. 

The  SALT  process  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  clumsy  United  States  maneuver,  and 
the  possibility  for  deep  cuts  was  never  ex- 
plored. 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  has  made  it 
clear  that  it  is  Interested  in  equitably  deep 
cuts.  When  President  Brezhnev  signed  the 
SALT  II  agreement  in  Vienna  on  June  18, 
1979.  he  also  signed  the  joint  statement  of 
principles  and  t>asic  guidelines  for  subse- 
quent SALT  negotiations. 

Those  guidelines  call  for  negotiations 
t>ased  on  "the  principle  of  equality  and 
equal  security."  They  establish  the  follow- 
ing objectives  for  the  next  round  of  negotia- 
tion; "(1)  significant  and  substantial  reduc- 
tions In  the  numbers  of  strategic  offensive 
arms"  and  "(2)  qualitative  limiutions  on 
strategic  offensive  arms,  including  restric- 
tions on  the  development,  testing,  and  de- 
ployment of  new  types  of  strategic  offensive 
arms  and  on  the  modernization  of  existing 
strategic  offensive  arms." 

These  objectives  and  principles  provide 
the  basis  for  negotiating  a  genuine  reduc- 
tion in  strategic  arms. 

President  Reagan  says  he  wants  "to 
reduce  the  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons  to  a 
point  that  neither  side  threatens  the  surviv- 
al of  the  other."' 

The  Soviet  Union  has  sUted  that  it  has 
the  identical  goal. 

The  Russians  would  have  preferred  to 
have  the  SALT  II  treaty  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  but  if  President  Reagan  agrees  to 
adhere  to  the  SALT  II  terms  while  negotia- 
tions proceed,  it  should  be  possible  to  cut 
the  two  countries'  nuclear  forces  by  as 
much  as  50  percent,  over  a  period  of  five 
years.  Such  a  cut  combined  with  qualitative 
controls  would  eliminate  the  threat  of  coun- 
terforce  (the  capability  of  destroying  the 
other  side's  nuclear  weapons)  and  of  fight- 
ing a  so-called  limited  nuclear  war. 

The  opportunity  to  make  deep  cuts  exists 
now.  but  it  wont  after  the  next  round  of 
strategic  weapons  has  been  deployed. 
Today,  as  the  former  Secretary  of  E>efense. 
Harold  Brown,  says,  the  two  strategic  forces 
are  "essentially  equivalent. "  The  best  ap- 
proach would  be  to  agree  to  a  freeze  at  cur- 
rent levels  and  start  negotiations  for  deep 
cuts  based  on  the  principles  of  equality  and 
adequate  verification  of  compliance. 

Such  a  negotiation  should  not  take  long 
because  all  of  the  technical  work  has  been 
completed  during  the  exacting  talks  of  the 
last  seven  years.  In  addition,  all  of  the  de- 
tails have  been  worked  out  for  reaching 
agreement  on  a  comprehensive  nuclear-test 
ban. 

A  deep-cut  SALT  agreement  combined 
with  a  test  ban  would  accomplish  the  goal 
that  Mr.  Reagan  says  he  wants,  thus  ad- 
vancing considerably  the  security  of  the 
United  SUtes.  while  saving  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars.* 


THE  TRANSFER  OF  THE  STUTT- 
GART FISH  FARMING  STATION 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

or  ARKANSAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  effect 
the  transfer  of  the  Stuttgart  Fish 
Farming     Experimental     Station     in 
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Stuttgart,  Arls.,  from  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. This  facility  was  established 
under  Public  Law  85-342.  and  is  cur- 
rently operated  by  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  with  FWS  resource 
funds  and  with  Department  of  Com- 
merce National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice contract  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  facility  has  pro- 
vided invaluable  assistance  to  the  fish- 
farming industry  of  this  country  in 
the  development  of  warm-water  fish 
farming.  It  is  time  to  recognize  this 
contribution  and  transfer  this  pro- 
gram to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  administration  with  other 
aquaculture  prograuns  presently  at 
USD  A. 

The  legislation  which  established 
the  fish  farming  experimental  Station, 
as  introduced,  provided  for  the  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  recognition 
of  the  special  nature  of  the  program  in 
the  development  of  the  aquaculture 
industry.  However,  because  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  had  an  al- 
ready-established fisheries  program, 
Congress  placed  the  program  under 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Now  that  USDA  has  aquaculture  pro- 
grams. I  believe  it  is  time  to  place  this 
facility  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  facility  truly  is  a 
national  facility.  Persons  or  agencies 
in  22  States  are  consulting  with  the 
station  on  a  regular  basis.  Additional- 
ly, the  fsw;ility  receives  many  requests 
from  foreign  countries  for  information 
that  is  otherwise  unobtainable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  warm-water  fish  farm- 
ing has  not  always  been  a  viable  indus- 
try. In  the  early  sixties,  the  fish-farm- 
ing industry  tried  to  grow,  but  the  pro- 
ducers found  that  husbandry  methods 
and  ancillary  support  did  not  exist.  To 
provide  the  necessary  and  needed  re- 
search, extension,  and  diagnostic  serv- 
ices to  the  commercial  fish-farming  in- 
dustry, the  Stuttgart  facility  was  es- 
tablished. 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
facility  include  the  determination  of 
nutritional  requirements  of  several 
commercial  fishes,  and  development  of 
efficient,  low-cost  feeds  for  those 
fishes;  development  of  practical 
spawning  and  far-reaching  techniques 
that  provide  sufficient  low-cost  seed 
stocks  for  the  growing  industry;  pond 
management  techniques  to  insure 
good  water  quality,  fish  quality,  and 
profitable  production;  fish  disease  pre- 
vention, techniques,  and  the  drugs  for 
treatment;  efficient  harvest  and  proc- 
essing techniques;  and  nationally 
known  extension  and  diagnostic  assist- 
ance to  the  new  and  practicing  farmer. 

A  national  laboratory  for  warm- 
water  fish  farming— aquaculture— re- 
search/development/technical services 
is  needed  for  full  development  of  this 
industry.  This  facility  should  be  locat- 
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ed  near  the  industry  so  that  user 
needs  and  technical  findings  can  be 
freely  exchanged.  A  national  labora- 
tory with  its  stability  of  personnel  and 
funds  would  offer  the  continuity  of  a 
program  so  essential  for  many  re- 
search studies  such  as  selective  breed- 
ing, nutrition,  drug  identification  and 
registration,  and  others.  It  would  also 
offer  to  planners  a  facility  at  which 
programs  for  long  range/future  needs 
could  be  studied  before  these  became 
imminent  problems.  Obviously,  it 
would  permit  research  and  develop- 
ment on  national  problems  that  con- 
front all  fish  farmers  to  some  degree, 
but  for  which  the  research  is  too  ex- 
pensive for  any  one  State  facility  to 
assume  alone.  Other  advantages  of  a 
national  laboratory  will  be  apparent  to 
others. 

The  Pish  Farming  Experimental 
Station  has  much  to  offer  the  com- 
mercial fish-farming  industry.  With 
adequate  fiscal  support,  personnel, 
and  facilities,  the  laboratory— and  var- 
ious cooperators — can  go  far  in  ex- 
panding fish  farming  to  a  degree  ade- 
quate to  meet  our  Nation's  needs  for 
fishery  production.  Besides  providing 
much-needed  food,  we  can  maintain 
managed/intensively  farmed  recre- 
ational fisheries  near  population  cen- 
ters. It  goes  without  saying  that  the  $2 
billion  deficit  of  payments  for  fishery 
products  would  be  diminished  with  the 
availability  of  adequate  amounts  of 
good  quality  fish  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  this  fa- 
cility is  providing  needed  services  to 
the  Nation's  fish  farmers.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  provide  the  support  neces- 
sary for  his  facility.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  transferring 
the  administration  of  this  facility  to 
the  Agriculture  Department  where  it 
rightfully  belongs.* 


STARMAN  50TH  WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  Bertha  and 
Charles  Starman  who  recently  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding  anniver- 
sary on  February  28. 

Their  marriage  exemplifies  the  true 
meaning  of  the  marital  vows  and 
stands  as  a  stabilizing  force  in  Ameri- 
can society.  The  foundation  of  their 
marriage  has  weathered  the  storms 
and  remains  durable,  strengthened  by 
their  mutual  dedication  and  commit- 
ment. 

I  share  with  their  family  and  friends 
in  saying  thank  you  for  the  love  and 
support  they  have  given  over  the 
years.  We  extend  our  heartiest  con- 
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gratulations  on  this  joyous  occasion. 
May  they  continue  to  accumulate  the 
momentos  and  keepsakes  of  life  to- 
gether.* 


A  PARMER  WHO  WISHES  TO  BE 
FREE  OF  GOVERNMENT  CON- 
TROLS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Gene  Miller,  a  peanut  farmer  of 
Lumpkin,  Ga.,  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  on  March  10, 
1981,  and  made  a  ringing  plea  for  free- 
dom from  Government  controls  and  a 
bid  for  independence.  He  wants  the 
free  enterprise  system  to  determine 
the  price  of  peanuts.  I  could  not  agree 
more.  May  his  number  increase.  His 
statement  should  be  read  by  every 
thoughtful  Member  of  both  bodies  as 
we  consider  the  future  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  farming.  Therefore,  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  am  Gene  Miller,  peanut  farmer  from 
Stewart  County.  Ga.  Although  I  plant  soy- 
beans, milo.  com.  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  sor- 
ghum as  cash  flow  crops,  and  have  engaged 
in  the  cattle  and  hog  business,  my  primary 
farming  endeavor  is  peanuts. 

My  purpose  in  appearing  before  you  is  to 
present  a  positive  position  from  an  actual 
dirt  farmer— someone  who  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  day  to  day,  week  to  week, 
month  to  month,  and  year  to  year  business 
of  growing  peanuts,  basically  to  make  a 
profit. 

With  no  disrespect  to  those  others  who 
have  appeared  earlier  concerning  the 
peanut  prcgrani,  I  came  to  Washington  of 
my  own  accord,  paying  my  own  way  without 
any  financial  backing  from  any  of  the  var- 
ious lobbying  groups  interested  in  peanuts. 
It  is  my  contention  that  it  is  time  for  farm- 
ers as  individuals  to  speak  to  you.  so  that 
our  unique  concerns  and  our  individual  posi- 
tions and  opinions  might  be  transmitted  di- 
rectly to  our  duly  elected  officials,  specifi- 
cally those  in  charge  of  our  livelihood. 

I  ask  you  to  Free  Float  Peanuts  as  you  did 
cotton  some  years  past.  Do  away  with 
peanut  allotments,  poundage,  quotas,  gov- 
ernment pricing,  the  various  curtailments 
and  restrictions  of  honest  individual  enter- 
prise and  the  hundreds  of  do's  and  don'ts  in 
the  present  peanut  program. 

Let  the  free  enterprise  system  have  a  go 
at  peanuts.  Let  the  market  place  determine 
the  various  ramifications  of  peanut  produc- 
tion. Government  serves  best  when  it  simpli- 
fies rather  than  complicates. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  last  several 
years  of  government  controlled  peanut  pro- 
duction and  marketing  have  been  anything 
but  satisfactory  to  the  actual  peanut 
farmer. 

The  peanut  farmer,  beset  with  the  jigsaws 
and  complications  of  the  awesome  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  present  government  pro- 
gram, and  subject  to  the  evils  of  an  escalat- 
ing inflation  in  production  costs,  peanut 
rents,  and  also  fully  at  the  mercy  of  a  con- 
trolled and  seemingly  immovable  price  ceil- 
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ing  on  his  peanut  poundage,  has  found  him- 
self In  the  worst  financial  bind  ever.  Of 
course,  some  of  this  was  brought  about  by 
poor  crop  years,  but  not  altogether.  The  in- 
equities of  the  1977  Peanut  Program  caused 
many  peanut  farmers  to  be  in  poor  financial 
position  even  before  last  year's  drought.  Ev- 
erything the  peanut  farmer  buys  for  the 
making  of  his  crop  is  on  an  escalator.  He 
never  knows  what  will  happen  to  fuel  prices 
throughout  the  year— or  to  the  prices  of 
seed,  fertilizer  and  necessary  chemicals.  Ev- 
erything the  peanut  farmer  must  have  is  on 
an  escalator  going  up,  up,  up,  during  the 
crop  year,  and  from  crop  year  to  crop  year. 
Everything  is  on  an  escalator  except  me, 
and  I  feel  that  as  a  poor  peanut  farmer  bur- 
dened with  a  fixed  price  ceiling  for  my  crop, 
I  am  holding  up  the  whole  price  escalator 
on  my  shoulders. 

To  me,  it  appears  that  past  peanut  pro- 
grams were  not  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  peanut  farmer.  Rather,  they  benefited 
peanut  shellers.  peanut  handlers  and 
buying  points.  The  farmer,  who  planted  the 
seed,  prayed  for  rain,  labored  beyond  belief, 
paid  the  production  costs  (including  the  ex- 
cessive annual  rent  for  allotment  acres), 
agonized  over  his  growing  or  not  growing 
crop,  fought  the  onslaught  of  insects  as  well 
as  fungus  and  mold,  sweated  out  the  multi- 
tudinous losses  that  can  occur  at  harvesting, 
and  finally  struggled  to  market  with  his 
crop,  was  the  "forgotten  man"  in  the  gov- 
ernment peanut  program. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  so-called  peanut 
price  suppwrt.  For  years  it  hovered  at 
around  $400  to  $420  per  ton.  Then,  last  year 
it  was  moved  to  $455.  There  was  never  an  in- 
flation factor  fed  into  the  peanut  price- 
never  even  a  cost  of  living  factor  fed  into 
the  computer  for  peanut  farmers.  E^^ery- 
thing  the  farmer  used,  everything  he 
bought,  everything  in  farming  advanced 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five  iiercent  and 
more— that  is.  everything  except  the  govern- 
ment's price  ceiling  on  his  ton  of  peanuts. 
That  is  what  today's  government  peanut 
price  is— not  a  support  price,  but  a  price  ceil- 
ing—a  price  cap  with  the  middleman  in  the 
(>eanut  business  receiving  some  three  to 
four  times  more  per  ton  than  the  farmer— 
as  much  as  $1400  to  $1600  per  ton.  In  fact, 
the  last  releases  from  the  GFA  in  Camilla. 
Georgia,  indicated  that  they  had  not  sold 
any  1980  crop  Seg  1  t>eanuts  for  less  than 
$1400  per  ton. 

Remove  this  OPA  ceiling  from  the  peanut 
farmer's  crop  and  let  the  market  place  seek 
its  level.  Ek)  citrus,  lettuce,  celery,  tomatoes 
or  soybeans  have  a  government  OPA  price 
ceiling  on  them? 

What  a  charaae!  I  do  all  the  gambling, 
take  all  the  risk  in  peanut  farming  (and  it  is 
a  gambling  game  bigger  than  any  at  Reno. 
Las  Vegas  or  Atlantic  City),  make  a  crop, 
sell  some  of  my  peanuts  for  $455  a  ton  with 
the  "additional  additional"  peanuts  bring- 
ing only  $250  a  ton  and  the  middleman  sell- 
ing my  same  crop  for  $1400  to  $1600  a  ton. 

There  is  also  irony  in  the  fact  that  the 
dirt  fanner  has  to  pay  an  absentee  land 
owner  from  $100  to  $300  for  one  year's  use 
of  a  peanut  allotment  acre.  The  allotment 
acreage  system  now  in  force  is  so  formulat- 
ed that  approximately  seventy  percent  of 
the  peanut  allotment  acres  are  owned  by 
persons  or  entities  sometimes  far  removed 
from  peanut  farming  except  for  the  annual 
rent  they  collect  from  the  peanut  farmers. 

Furthermore,  in  Georgia  certain  remnants 
of  the  feudal  system  remain  in  effect, 
wherein  middlemen  in  the  peanut  business 
(the    buyers,    handlers    or    shellers)    have 
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gained  control  of  many  of  the  allotment 
acres  in  an  area.  They  then  dole  out  these 
allotments  to  the  dirt  farmer,  charging  him 
through  the  nose  and  Implying  rather 
strongly  that  he  had  better  bring  his  har- 
vested crop  back  to  the  dispenser  of  allotted 
acres.  Of  course,  along  with  such  feudal  sys- 
tems comes  the  sale  of  fertilizer  and  lime, 
farm  supplies,  seeds  and  other  agri -supply 
items,  all  tied  in  to  the  allotment  pronder. 

In  addition  to  the  jigsaw  puzzles  of  peanut 
rules  and  regulations  which  beset  the 
farmer,  there  is  also  the  astronomical  ex- 
pense of  administration  which  the  taxpay- 
ers assume.  Most  ASCS  offices  in  the 
peanut  belts  devote  nearly  full  time  to  the 
peanut  program  with  more  different  forms, 
maps,  measurements,  poundage  quota  cards 
and  peanut  red  tape  than  one  can  imagine. 
And  if  an  error  is  made  at  the  peanut 
buying  point,  inadvertently  or  otherwise, 
the  peanut  farmer  is  subject  to  severe  pen- 
alties. I  fail  to  understand  the  logic  of  fining 
a  poor  farmer  for  an  error  made  at  the 
peanut  buying  point  without  his  knowledge 
and  without  any  malice  or  deviousness.  It  is 
somewhat  like  being  fined  or  put  in  Jail  for 
someone  colliding  with  your  properly 
parked  vehicle  and  you're  not  even  in  it.  If 
peanuts  were  free  floating,  all  of  the  awe- 
some penalties  for  a  simple  error  in  addition 
or  computation  would  become  null  and  void. 

The  peanut  program  has  resulted  In  a 
massive  maze  and  the  dirt  farmer  and  the 
taxpayer  are  both  caught  up  in  its  compli- 
cated channels  and  avenues.  There  is  just 
no  way  to  estimate  what  it  costs  the  govern- 
ment in  paper  work  alone  to  administer  the 
present  peanut  program.  Why.  the  govern- 
ment even  furnishes  the  farmer  with  ten  to 
twenty  plastic  cards  (similar  to  an  American 
Express  Card)  but  you  can't  charge  a  soft 
drink  on  one  or  sell  a  peanut  without  one. 

Here  is  one  example  of  the  inequities  of 
the  peanut  paper  work  complications.  This 
year  (1981)  the  owners  of  allotted  acreage 
received  a  seven  percent  increase  in  allot- 
ment. However,  the  poundage  quota  was  re- 
duced some  five  percent  from  last  year.  This 
means  there  will  be  more  of  the  farmer's 
peanuts  sold  for  $250  a  ton  unless  you  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  take  some  cor- 
rective steps.  What  a  deal?  Give  me  more  al- 
lotment acres  on  one  hand  to  plant,  making 
more  peanuts,  then  reducing  my  peanut 
poundage  quota  so  I'll  have  more  peanuts  to 
pass  on  to  the  middleman  at  $250  a  ton,  who 
perhaps  can  then  ship  them  up  here  to  the 
Washington  ball  park  for  $2,000  a  ton. 

It  is  time  for  the  government  to  get  its  ex- 
pensive hand  out  of  the  peanut  program. 
The  sad  plight  of  most  peanut  farmers  is 
proof  [xisitive  that  the  past  and  present  gov- 
ernment peanut  programs  were  dismal  fail- 
ures insofar  as  being  of  help  to  the  man 
behind  the  plow.  I  honestly  believe  it  to  be 
best  for  America  to  get  the  government  out 
of  all  farm  programs  except  for  food  purity 
inspection,  research,  conservation  and 
farmer  education.  I  believe  it  certainly  will 
be  best  for  the  peanut  farmer. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  the  farmer  is 
disappearing.  He  is  tired  of  being  the  low 
man  on  the  price  totem  pole  all  over  the 
world  for  the  food  he  has  worked  so  hard  to 
produce.  The  big  profit  middlemen  are 
going  to  eliminate  the  producing  farmer. 
Farm  land  in  America  is  also  fast  disappear- 
ing. The  urt>an  sprawls,  planted  pine  trees 
and  other  varied  land  uses  are  reducing  the 
total  acres  in  cultivation  each  year. 

Take  away  the  hard  working  farmer— take 
away  the  farm  land— where  is  the  food  for 
the  hungry  millions  in  these  United  States 
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mod  the  hungry  millions  of  the  world  going 
to  come  from?  Unless  the  farmer  starts 
miUng  more  of  a  living  soon,  realizing  a 
profit  from  his  labor,  then  In  my  opinion 
we'll  be  in  an  extremely  tight  belt  situation 
regarding  food  come  1990. 

Won't  you  please  give  the  free  enterprise 
system  a  chance?  it  made  this  nation  great. 
I  sincerely  believe  it  can  keep  all  of  us  from 
going  hungry. 

I  ask  you  most  respectfully  to  free  float 
peanuts.  Take  off  the  government  ham- 
strings. Remove  the  peanut  OPA  price  cap 
or  ceiling.  Rid  the  dirt  farmer  of  all  the  red 
tape  and  plastic  cards  of  the  peanut  pro- 
gram. Release  us  from  quotas,  additlonals 
and  "additional  additlonals."  allotments, 
ceilings,  and  get  rid  of  the  government  gob- 
bledygook  and  the  administrative  costs 
thereof. 

Save  the  taxpayers  money.  Turn  the 
fanners  loose.  Let  free  enterprise  and  the 
supply  and  demand  of  the  market  place 
hold  forth.* 


ALCOHOL  FUELS  IMPERATIVE 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  National  Alcohol  Fuels  Commis- 
sion recently  published  its  final 
report,  "Fuel  Alcohol.  An  Energy  Al- 
ternative for  the  1980's.'"  After  18 
months  of  study,  the  Commission  con- 
cluded that  gasohol  can  help  to  de- 
crease petroleum  consumption  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  Nation 
must  proceed  to  develop  available  do- 
mestic resources  to  produce  both  eth- 
anol  and  methanol. 

Shortly  afterward,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration proposed  that  Congess  re- 
scind loan  and  loan  guarantee  funding 
for  the  construction  of  alcohol  fuels 
plants. 

This  news  has  caused  great  concern 
among  the  citizens  of  this  country 
who  already  have  committed  substan- 
tial resources  toward  feasibility  stud- 
ies, plant  designs,  and  acquisition  of 
land  and  capital  for  the  construction 
of  alcohol  plants.  One  of  the  Nation's 
leading  proponents  of  alcohol  fuels 
and  a  very  good  friend  of  mine.  Alvln 
Mavis,  felt  compelled  to  come  to 
Washington  to  visit  with  me  In  person 
about  his  concerns. 

Among  the  points  Al  raised  was  that 
the  mountains  of  nonfat  dry  milk  now 
in  Government  storage  coiild  be  used 
to  produce  alcohol.  This  could  sub- 
stantially reduce  Government  expend- 
itures for  the  milk  price  suppoi^  pro- 
gram. 

To  give  Members  of  the  House  a 
chance  to  review  some  of  the  informa- 
tion on  alcohol.  I  insert  excerpts  of  a 
recent  article  in  Smithsonian  maga- 
zine in  the  Record. 

There  is  no  reticence  in  the  soul  of  Alvin 
M.  Mavis.  During  the  Bicentennial  festlvl- 
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ties,  he  rode  a  horse  for  83  days  from 
Springfield.  Illinois,  to  Valley  Forge,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  he  doesn't  think  that  refuel- 
ing America  Is  going  to  be  much  more  stren- 
uous than  that  ride.  He  sits  in  his  small 
office  (near  a  framed  proclamation  praising 
him  for  "unquenchable  enthusiasm"  aind 
"unsurpassed  fervor"),  a  phone  in  one  big 
hand  and  a  flyswatter  in  the  other,  listening 
to  the  sweet  hum  of  the  machine  in  the 
next  room  as  it  makes  com  into  the  Juice 
that  runs  his  car,  and  he  conjures  up  a  glori- 
ous future. 

"If  we  don't  get  a  lot  of  liquid  fuel,  Amer- 
ica wUl  have  to  change  its  way  of  life  and 
that  means  going  backward,"  he  says.  "But 
we  want  big  cars,  we  want  them  alr-condi- 
tloned,  we  want  a  market  for  agriculture, 
and  we  can  have  it  all." 

Alvin  Mavis,  retired  cavalry  colonel, 
farmer  and  executive  director  of  Agri  Stills 
of  America,  based  In  Springfield,  Illinois,  is 
talking  about  alcohol.  To  Mavis,  alcohol  is 
the  magic  fuel  that  will  wash  away  Ameri- 
ca's oil  blues,  replacing  dependence  on 
Arabs  with  independence  for  U.S.  farmers. 

"We  can  put  one  or  more  of  these  stills  in 
every  town  in  the  country."  he  asserts. 
(Once  started,  he  runs  along  without 
prompting  as  enthusiastically  as  one  of  his 
SOO-gallons-per-day  stills.)  "We  can  get  this 
thing  decentralized  and  get  our  hands  on 
that  liquid  fuels  situation,  and  we're  going 
to  have  more  meat  at  a  better  price,  and 
more  food  than  we've  ever  had.  We'll  have 
real  economic  growth,  we  can  completely 
eliminate  our  deficit  balance  of  payments, 
and  we'll  reduce  our  inflation  rate.  It's  like 
going  West!" 

Al  Mavis  owns  a  big,  air-condltloned  car— a 
1975  Ford  LTD— which  runs  entirely  on  190- 
proof  alcohol.  The  car  is  not  perfectly 
adapted  yet;  on  a  recent  promotional  drive 
the  car  zipped  along  vigorously,  like  its 
owner,  then  stalled  without  warning  at  the 
comer  of  Walnut  and  Monroe  streets  in 
Springfield.  But  such  occasional  proofs  of 
the  uncertainties  that  loom  ahead  for  alco- 
hol proponents  don't  bother  Mavis  at  all. 

""You'll  find  contradictions  to  what  we  say 
all  over  the  country."  he  acknowledged, 
"but  we  don't  care  because  we're  right." 

On  at  least  one  point  Mavis  is  right:  the 
whole  brew  of  the  alcohol  fuels'  future  is 
turbulent  with  contradictions.  Although  it 
is  obvious  a  new  industry  is  being  bom.  no 
one  yet  agrees  on  its  future  size,  shape, 
speed  of  development  or  how  much  it  can 
really  do  to  free  us  from  dependence  on  oil. 
The  only  thing  most  authorities  agree  on  is 
that  it  is  talung  off. 

""There  is  a  boom  factor  here,"  says  Lloyd 
Costley,  general  counsel  with  a  Congression- 
al/Presidential organization  called  the  U.S. 
National  Alcohol  Fuels  Conunission.  The 
Commission  has  compUed  a  list  of  300  pro- 
posed large-scale  alcohol  production  plants 
which,  if  aU  were  built,  would  produce  a 
total  of  approximately  three-and-a-half  bil- 
lion gallons  every  year.  The  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol. Tobacco  and  Firearms  reports  that 
more  than  100  of  the  builders  of  these  pro- 
posed facilities  have  already  applied  for  the 
necessary  permits,  while  some  8.600  permits 
have  "oeen  issued  for  small  stills  (under 
10,000  gallons  per  year).  Several  major  oil 
companies,  among  them  Texaco  and  Ash- 
land Oil.  have  recently  announced  plans  to 
begin  producing  alcohol  with  which  to  make 
gasohol.  a  fuel  which  in  the  past  couple  of 
years  has  gone  on  the  market  In  almost 
every  state  in  the  Union.  A  year  ago  a  gov 
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emment-set  goal  of  500  million  gallons  of  al- 
cohol fuel  per  year  by  the  end  of  1981 
looked  hopelessly  optimistic;  now  that  quan- 
tity appears  likely  to  be  exceeded.  "In  the 
gasoline  business."  an  oil  marketing  news- 
letter reports,  "alcohol  is  r>erhar>s  the  fas- 
test comer  since  unleaded  took  off  in  the 
early  Seventies." 

However,  500  million  gallons  of  alcohol, 
which  might  be  enough  to  fill  a  few  swim- 
ming pools  In  Beverly  Hills  if  they  ran  out 
of  champagne,  is  a  thimbleful  compared  to 
our  gasoline  habit,  which  consumes  more 
than  100  billion  gallons  a  year.  And  expert 
opinions  on  alcohol's  potential  beyond  that 
amount  differ  so  widely  they  might  refer  to 
different  planets. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Gasohol  Study 
Group  of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
Eiiergy  Research  Advisory  Board  (ERAB) 
concluded  gloomily  last  spring  that  agricul- 
tural alcohol  production  could  displace  less 
than  one  percent  of  U.S.  gasoline  consump- 
tion after  1985.  But  the  force  of  ERABs 
report  was  somewhat  tempered  by  contro- 
versy over  the  fact  that  one  of  the  seven 
members  was  a  research  manager  with  a 
major  oil  company  more  committed  to  syn- 
thetic fuel  than  alcohol.  At  about  the  same 
time  Dr.  Barry  Conmioner.  noted  environ- 
mentalist and  erstwhUe  Presidential  candi- 
date, testified  before  the  National  Alcohol 
Fuels  Commission  that  with  a  restructuring 
of  agricultural  production  similar  to  that 
which  integrated  soybeans  into  a  corn-domi- 
nated system.  American  farmers  could  pro- 
duce 50  blUion  gallons  of  fuel  alcohol  per 
year  "without  reducing  food  or  feed  produc- 
tion." and  without  increasing  soil  erosion 
(see  p.  120).  While  the  ERAB  report  leans 
toward  coal  as  a  better  source  for  the  fuels 
of  the  future,  Commoner  suggested  that 
with  the  development  of  alcohol  production 
from  woody  plants  and  waste  the  United 
States  could  produce  the  fuel  equivalent  of 
150  percent  of  the  present  annual  gasoline 
consumption,  and  nutritive  material  as  well. 

Other  reports  are  similarly  varied.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  cautiously  ob- 
served that  "it  appears  entirely  feasible  for 
the  nation's  vehicle  fleet  to  be  operating  on 
a  ten-percent  ethanol.  90-p>ercent  gasoline 
blend  (gasohol)  by  the  year  2000, "  which 
would  mean  an  annual  ethanol  production 
of  about  ten  billions  gallons.  And  even  the 
Department  of  Energy  is  a  house  divided  on 
this  issue:  in  contrast  to  ERAB's  gloomy 
views,  the  Department's  Office  of  Alcohol 
Fuels  (OAF)  is  only  slightly  less  buoyant 
than  Alvin  Mavis.  After  the  November  elec- 
tions, a  spokesman  for  the  OAF,  William 
Holmberg,  who  likes  to  talk  about  the  "revi- 
talization  of  rural  America,"  waved  the 
banner  of  alcohol  with  all  the  fervor  of  a 
bom-again  cold  warrior: 

"FYom  a  national  security  point  of  view," 
he  said,  "in  dealing  with  international  Com- 
munism or  Soviet  imperialism,  there  is  no 
stronger  defense  than  a  peaceful  offense  in- 
volving prosperous  farmers,  vitalized  rural 
communities  and  free-enterprise-driven 
community  businesses." 

Although  Mavis.  Commoner  and  Holm- 
berg are  obviously  not  political  comrades, 
their  shared  zeal  for  this  source  of  energy  is 
typical  of  the  broad  reach  of  the  alcohol  en- 
thusiasm.* 
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WHO  IS  MOST  HURT  BY  TAX 
CUTS? 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
my  colleagues  vote  on  the  President's 
proposed  tax  cuts  and  spending  cuts,  I 
hope  they  will  do  so  based  on  fact 
rather  than  fantasy. 

The  current  myth  that  has  been  cir- 
culating is  that  spending  cuts  will  pri- 
marily affect  programs  that  help  the 
poor.  There  are  many  who  believe  pro- 
grams that  help  businesses  and  people 
of  middle  to  upper  incomes  will  go  un- 
touched. 

That  is  just  not  true.  The  fact  is 
that  far  more  is  being  cut  from  pro- 
grams that  help  the  well-to-do. 

Many  of  the  people  who  are  criticiz- 
ing the  President's  program  apparent- 
ly have  not  studied  it  in  detail.  Howev- 
er, Robert  Akerman,  a  columnist  for 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  has  studied  the 
proposals. 

The  text  of  his  conclusions,  printed 
in  the  Journal  March  10,  1981,  follows: 
Who  Is  Hurt  by  the  Cuts? 
(By  Robert  Akerman) 

I  have  done  something  that  very  few  crit- 
ics of  President  Reagan's  proposed  federal 
budget  cuts  have  bothered  to  do — that  is,  go 
through  all  83  programs  he  wants  to  cut  in 
an  attempt  to  judge  how  much  of  the 
burden  will  fall  upon  poor  people. 

The  charge  is  that  most  of  it  does.  To 
some  extent  it  is  a  matter  of  how  you  define 
aid  to  the  poor  and  aid  to  the  rich,  but  I 
think  that  if  you  look  objectively  at  pro- 
grams in  which  the  impact  can  be  clearly  al- 
located to  one  group  or  the  other,  you  may 
be  in  for  a  surprise. 

One  way  to  eet  at  it  is  to  group  those  pro- 
grams which  make  having  a  relatively  low 
income  the  main  key  to  receiving  federal 
help.  President  Reagan  proposes  to  cut  the 
following  programs  in  fiscal  1982  by  the 
amounts  indicated:  food  stamps,  $1,822  bil- 
lion; Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, $520  million;  Medicaid,  $1,013  billion; 
subsidized  housing  rentals,  $232  million. 

That's  a  total  of  $3,587  billion  to  be 
trimmed  from  programs  in  which  low 
income  is  the  principal  criterion  for  eligibil- 
ity. In  none  of  these  programs  does  the 
President  propose  to  spend  less  than  was 
spent  in  the  previous  year  by  President 
Carter,  he  only  proposes  not  to  raise  them 
as  much  for  the  next  year  as  Carter  pro- 
posed. You  cannot  honestly  include  as  a 
count  against  Reagan  the  cuts  in  disability 
insurance  and  a  few  other  programs  which 
Carter  also  had  proposed  but  had  not  been 
able  to  get  through  Congress;  in  any  event, 
they  do  not  necessarily  impact  on  the  poor. 

Now  compare  that  total  of  $3,587  billion 
to  the  list  of  cuts  in  programs  that  primar- 
ily benefit  middle-  and  upper-income  people. 
Eliminating  the  subsidy  now  given  to  air- 
port and  airways  users  (by  taxing  them  for 
services  now  financed  out  of  general  reve- 
nue) would  save  $1,882  billion  in  fiscal 
1982— in  itself  more  than  the  amount  to  be 
cut  from  the  food  stamp  program.  I  consider 
this  airport  and  airway  users  subsidy  to  be 
one  that  principally  benefits  middle-  and 
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upper-income  people  because  poor  people 
fly  only  occasionally,  in  an  emergency, 
whereas  affluent  people  fly  regularly  on 
business  or  vacation  trips. 

Ending  the  subsidy  of  $100  million  to  boat 
and  yacht  owners  clearly  affects  upper- 
income  people.  That  would  be  done  by 
charging  user  fees  for  Coast  Guard  and 
other  government  services. 

The  only  transportation-related  cut  which 
hurts  poor  people  more  than  the  affluent  is 
the  one  proposed  in  mass  transit  operating 
subsidies,  and  I  oppose  that  one. 

Ending  the  subsidy  to  so-caUed  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  would  save  some  $1,142  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1982.  Today  most  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  subsidy  are  relatively 
affluent  people  in  the  surburbs;  no  means 
test  is  involved.  I  know,  because  I  get  my 
electricity  through  an  REMC.  I'm  not  a 
member  of  the  nearby  country  club,  but 
most  of  my  neighbors  are  and  I  doubt  that 
anybody  in  this  subdivision  is  eligible  for 
food  stamps. 

President  Reagan  proposes  to  cut  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  in  fiscal  1982  from  pro- 
grams that  directly  aid  big  business  inter 
ests:  $410  million  from  the  Export  Import 
Bank,  $258  milUon  from  waterways  subsi- 
dies, $300  million  from  Conrail.  $29  million 
from  Amtrak  (plus  $114  million  from  it  in 
fiscal  1981),  $50  million  in  direct  airline  sub- 
sidies, $95  million  from  the  Northeast  Corri- 
dor Improvement  Project  (to  speed  up  train 
service),  $864  million  from  subsidies  to  syn- 
thetic fuel  projects,  $361  million  from  fossil 
energy  development,  $365  million  from  solar 
energy  development,  $156  million  from  alco- 
hol fuel  development  and  $149  million  from 
solar  energy  trax  credits. 

The  point,  at  this  moment,  is  not  whether 
all  these  cuts  are  wise.  I  have  doubts,  for  ex- 
ample, about  cutting  Amtrak.  But  the  point 
is  that  it  is  aid  to  business,  and  to  argue 
that  aid  to  private  corporations  in  the  devel- 
opment of  products  or  services  will  eventu- 
ally help  the  general  public  is  to  adopt  the 
very  "trickle-down"  theory  which  critics  of 
Reagan  profess  to  reject.  That  also  applies 
to  most  urt>an  development  plans. 

Now  these  cuts  which  primarily  affect 
business  groups  and  upper-income  people 
amount  to  a  total  of  more  than  $6  billion- 
quite  a  bit  more  than  the  $3,587  billion  to  be 
cut  from  programs  which  primarily  aid  the 
poor. 

The  proposed  cut  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram would  not  affect  the  truly  poor,  those 
below  130  percent  of  the  poverty  level.  But 
if  you  still  want  to  throw  some  of  the  $1,575 
billion  to  be  cut  from  that  in  on  the  side  of 
cuts  that  hurt  the  poor,  then  you  have  to 
throw  in  on  the  other  side  most  of  the 
$1,095  billion  to  be  cut  from  dairy  subsidies, 
since  most  of  it  will  go  to  big  operators.  And 
so  it  goes.  Indeed,  in  all  the  83  programs 
there  is  little  beyond  the  $3,587  billion  I 
have  cited  that  will  impact  primarily  on  the 
poor. 

We  can  argue  about  whether  overall  poli- 
cies of  the  Reagan  administration  will  help 
the  rich  more  than  the  poor,  but  judgments 
about  this  really  should  be  postponed.  As 
far  as  the  budget  cuts  are  concerned,  the 
balance  looks  much  more  even  to  me  than 
Reagan's  critics  would  lead  us  to  believe.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  WES  UNSEILD 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  one  of  Louisville's 
most  accomplished  native  sons.  Wes 
Unseld. 

Wes.  a  hero  of  the  Washington  Bul- 
lets basketball  team,  has  announced 
his  retirement  after  13  years  of  all-star 
caliber  play  in  the  National  Basketball 
Association. 

That  Louisville  is  proud  of  Wes  is  no 
secret.  He  is  indeed  someone  for  all 
Americans  to  admire.  His  determina- 
tion and  drive,  his  ability  to  control 
his  position  against  men  several  inches 
taUer,  are  examples  of  the  qualities  of 
the  American  spirit  imiversally  ad- 
mired by  the  American  people. 

I  wish  Wes  and  his  wife,  Connie,  the 
best  of  health  and  happiness  in  the 
years  to  come.« 


HELPING  THE  YOUNGER 
GENERATION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  B017SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
heart  of  President  Reagan's  philos- 
ophy of  government  is  the  belief  that 
those  who  need  help  benefit  most 
when  private  initiative  replaces,  or  at 
least  supports,  tax-supported  services. 
Recently,  Michael  L  King,  a  reporter 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  wrote  an 
article  that  suggests  President  Rea- 
gan's philosophy  If  not,  perhaps,  every 
aspect  of  his  program  is  in  tune  with 
what  many  thoughtful  Americans  be- 
lieve. Mr.  King  suggests  that  his  gen- 
eration of  black  Americans  should  get 
involved  with  the  current  college  gen- 
eration of  black  youth.  He  finds  this 
generation  cynical,  dispirited,  and  sus- 
picious. His  solution  to  this  problem  is 
that  successful  black  Americans  who 
fought  the  civil  rights  battles  of  the 
1960's  should  take  time  to  encourage 
and  help  today's  black  students. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
"An  Alienated  Generation  of  Black 
Students"  by  Michael  L  King,  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  March  9, 
1981,  in  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  9. 
1981] 

An  Aueratcd  GnfERATioN  OP  Black 
Students? 

(By  Michael  L.  King) 
TusKBCKK.  Ala.— If  the  stiidenU  here  at 
Tuskegee  Institute  are  typical,  young  blacks 
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preparing  for  professional  careers  are  aston- 
ishingly alienated. 

This  alienation  steins  partly  from  the  dis- 
parity between  black  America  and  white 
America.  Black  youths  resent  hearing 
whites  talk  about  how  much  progess  blacks 
have  made,  because  they  don't  think  racism 
has  lessened.  They  fear— no.  they  are 
almost  convinced— that  racism  will  prevent 
them  from  finding  a  meaningful  Job  In 
American  business. 

Despite  what  the  students  think,  there 
has  of  course  been  progress,  and  one  of  Its 
more  obvious  signs  in  the  emergence  in 
recent  years  of  a  black  professional  class. 
Trouble  is,  that  class  seems  as  inaccessible 
to  the  students  as  the  master's  mansion  on 
a  Mississippi  plantation  once  did  to  the  field 
hands. 

I  discovered  this  recently  when  I  spent 
three  days  talking  to  students  here  at  pre- 
dominantly black  Tuskegee  Institute.  I  was 
here  as  part  of  a  youth  motivation  task 
force  organized  by  the  National  Alliance  of 
Business.  The  program  matches  black,  Chi- 
cano  and  American  Indian  professionals 
with  college  students  who  are  members  of 
those  same  minority  groups.  NAB  is  fi- 
nanced cooperatively  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  industry.  Expenses  of  taskforce 
participants  are  paid  by  their  employers. 

THE  SAME  QUESTIONS 

I  talked  to  more  than  200  students  here. 
Individually,  in  large  classes  and  in  small 
groups.  Many  asked  the  same  questions: 
Why  would  Dow  Jones  let  you  come  here  to 
talk  to  us?  How  did  you  get  your  job?  Are 
the  people  you  work  with  racists?  What 
kinds  of  questions  wiU  a  job  interviewer  ask 
me?  Last  summer  I  couldn't  find  any  other 
job,  so  I  took  a  job  sweeping  floors;  did  I 
make  a  mistake?  Should  I  have  gone  to 
summer  school  instead? 

My  answers  were  honest,  if  predictable: 
Take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  get 
work  experience.  An  employer  will  want  to 
know  how  well  you  will  handle  responsibili- 
ty, and  college  grades  and  previous  work  ex- 
perience are  good  indicators.  Don't  wear  a 
party  dress  or  disco  shoes  to  a  job  Interview. 
Yes,  there  are  some  racists  in  business  and 
you  will  run  into  racism  in  your  careers.  Life 
isn't  easy  or  fair  but  with  hard  work  others 
have  managed  to  succeed  and  you  can.  too. 

Most  of  these  students  seemed  bright  and 
ambitious,  but  lacking  in  the  social  skills 
they  need  to  get  and  keep  a  professional- 
class  job  in  white  America.  To  attain  any 
measure  of  success,  blacks  typically  must 
learn  two  distinct  cultures— their  own,  and 
that  of  the  white  majority. 

But  the  young  blacks  I  met  think  learning 
the  majority  culture  is  a  waste  of  time. 
They  are  convinced  that  America  has  har- 
dened its  heart  towards  them.  They  dream, 
but  don't  make  much  effort  toward  realizing 
their  dreams  because  they  fear  it  is  futile. 
They  feel  despised  by  whites  and  spumed 
by  black  professionals. 

On  a  plane  back  to  Atlanta  I  sat  next  to 
Patricia  Blackmon.  a  district  staff  manager 
with  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.s  Southern  Bell  unit.  She  was  on  the 
T\iskegee  task  force,  too.  and  she  came  away 
with  similar  feelings.  'I  am  really  afraid 
when  I  think  what's  going  to  happen  when 
they  graduate. "  she  said  sadly.  'When  they 
apply  for  jobs  and  don't  get  them  they'll 
think  it's  racism.  But  I  wouldn't  hire  most 
of  them  either." 

Ms.  Blackmon  and  I  puzzled  about  how 
and  why  these  students — only  10  to  15  years 
younger— are  so  different  from  those  of  us 
who  came  of  age  in  the  1960s.  We  ruminated 
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about  our  owaexperiences  growing  up  black 
and  poor— she  in  Newnam.  Ga..  and  I  in 
GreenvUle,  Miss. 

Our  generation,  we  agreed,  had  grown  up 
with  little  television  and  much  responsibili- 
ty. Prom  our  earliest  years  we'd  been  active- 
ly involved  in  everything  around  us.  We  had 
chores  to  do  after  school,  but  there  was 
never  a  hint  of  getting  paid  for  them.  Ms. 
Blackmon's  father  was  a  storekeeper,  and 
after  school  she  was  required  to  work  in  the 
store. 

I  recalled  to  her  that  on  Sunday  nights 
my  sister  Esther  would  play  the  organ. 
whUe  my  father,  my  sister  Helen,  my  two 
brothers  and  I  served  as  the  church  choir. 
"That  was  us."  she  said  excitedly,  also  re- 
membering. "That  was  me  playing  the 
organ." 

But  the  students'  memories  are  sparser 
and  paler.  For  some  reason— too  much  tele- 
vision. I  suspect— they  are  passive  in  many 
ways.  Without  that  bent  toward  active  par- 
ticipation, they  have  little  sense  of  origina- 
tion, conclusion  or  accomplishment. 

My  generation  always  seemed  to  have  a 
sense  of  purpose,  even  when— as  frequently 
occurred— we  charged  off  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. We  spend  our  days  demonstrating 
against  racial  injustice,  and  our  nights 
boning  up  on  revolutionary  rhetoric  by 
studying  the  writings  of  Jomo  Kenyatta  and 
Prantz  Panon.  Reading  was  a  joy,  because 
to  wrestle  successfully  with  such  concepts  as 
colonialism  and  nationalism  gave  us  a  sense 
of  accomplishment  and  precluded  feelings 
of  isolation. 

We  even  managed  to  pass  our  college 
courses.  We  were  too  onery  to  flunk.  Admin- 
istrators told  us  that  failure  was  certain  for 
students  who  conunitted  such  vile  acts  as 
imprisioning  the  chancellor's  family  in  their 
own  residence  at  the  University  of  Mississip- 
pi, or  taking  school  trustees  hostage  at  Tus- 
kegee. We  were  determined  to  prove  them 
wrong,  and  we  did. 

By  contrast,  the  students  I  met  seemed  to 
have  no  clear  sense  of  purpose  and  no  un- 
swerving determination  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. 

Most  important,  we  who  grew  up  in  the 
Sixties  felt  a  sacred  indebtedness  to  those 
who  had  gone  before  us.  Our  successes,  we 
believed,  occurred  in  large  part  because  we'd 
been  hoisted  high  atop  the  shoulders  of  the 
generations  past.  When  my  mother  was  a 
small  girl,  my  grandparents  lived  and 
worked  on  a  plantation  in  the  Mississippi 
delta.  They  ran  afoul  of  the  plantation  boss 
when  my  grandmother  decided  my  mother 
should  attend  school.  The  plantation  boss 
felt  that  children  of  the  field  hands  also 
owed  him  a  day's  work.  My  grandparents 
disagreed.  So  they  crammed  their  meager 
possessions  in  a  broken-down  wagon  and 
moved  on.  If  my  grandparents  had  done 
otherwise,  I  thought  years  later,  my  own 
career  goals  and  life  accomplishments  would 
have  been  far  lower. 

That  today's  black  college  students  seem 
to  feel  cut  off  from  their  predecessors, 
rather  than  linked  to  them,  says  much 
about  the  shortcomings  of  my  generation. 
We  haven't  done  very  well  by  younger 
blacks.  To  many  of  us.  social  responsibility 
has  come  to  mean  a  yearly  contribution  to 
the  United  Fund,  an  every -other- year  con- 
tribution to  the  United  Negro  College  Fund, 
and  an  occasional  trek  into  the  inner  city 
for  ribs.  Evidence  of  our  aloofness  is  that 
the  eight  persons  who  traveled  here  for  the 
youth  motivation  task  force  were  less  than 
half  of  those  the  NAB  asked  to  participate. 

Both  Ms.  Blackmon  and  I  were  adults 
before  we  met  blacks  who  hold  the  kind  of 
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Jobs  we  now  hold.  In  those  days  there 
weren't  many  black  professionals  and  most 
of  them  were  physicians. 

MORE  INTERACTION  NEEDED 

Now.  there  are  many.  But  we  haven't  In- 
teracted with  black  youth  as  we  should 
have.  In  the  white  culture  there  is  much  in- 
teraction between  youth  and  professionals. 
Often  this  interaction— around  the  neigh- 
borhood, in  churches,  family  get-togethers- 
is  unintentional  and  simply  is  part  of  the 
milieu  in  which  white  youths  grow  up.  In 
much  of  the  black  community,  such  coinci- 
dental interaction  isn't  possible.  It  must  be 
planned.  And  thus  far,  we've  failed  to  do 
that. 

I  don't  worry  about  the  Tuskegee  students 
I  met.  Most  of  them  will  make  it.  But  I  am 
deeply  worried  about  the  students  who  have 
no  encouragement  and  no  one  with  whom  to 
share  their  plans. 

Once,  at  Tulane  University,  I  spent  the 
better  part  of  a  Saturday  in  the  library 
sweating  over  chemistry  books.  By  evening. 
I  had  resigned  myself  to  failing  the  exam 
the  following  Monday.  I  walked  downstairs 
in  the  University  Center  to  get  a  glass  of 
beer.  Before  I  entered  the  Rathskeller  I  was 
approached  by  a  janitor  whom  I  knew  only 
as  Joe.  "How's  it  going?"  Joe  asked. 

"Bad. "  I  groaned.  "This  chemistry  course 
is  getting  the  best  of  me. " 

Joe  wrapped  his  arm  around  my  shoulder. 
"It  ain't  bad  as  you  think."  he  said.  "You 
know,  when  I  was  a  boy  they  wouldn't  let 
me  near  this  piace.  If  I  crossed  Jefferson 
Street  they'd  put  me  in  jail.  It  ain't  that 
hard.  You'll  m«Jce  it.  You  gotta." 

I  was  too  choked  up  to  drink  beer.  I  went 
back  to  my  room  and  studied  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  weekend.  I  made  an  A  on 
that  exam— partly.  I  think,  because  some- 
one was  there  to  encourage  me  and  to  keep 
me  from  quitting. 

I'm  glad  I  participated  in  NAB's  program 
at  Tuskegee.  I  believe  such  programs 
change  lives,  and  I  wish  that  other  black 
professionals  would  recognize  this  and  find 
a  way  to  get  involved.* 


RED  CROSS  MONTH-100  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  21, 
1981,  marks  the  100-year  anniversary 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and,  since 
this  month  is  Red  Cross  Month,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mag- 
nificent service  that  the  people  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  have  rendered  to 
their  fellow  citizens  during  the  past 
century. 

In  a  nation  with  a  fine  tradition  of 
citizens  helping  each  other,  the  work 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  has  come 
to  represent  the  very  best  in  unselfish 
and  effective  volunteer  service. 

Indeed,  the  range  of  different  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Red  Cross  is  so 
vast  that  most  citizens  have  only  a 
limited  appreciation  of  just  how  in- 
credibly diverse  is  the  role  of  the  Red 
Cross.  The  more  than  1.4  million  U.S. 
Red  Cross  workers  serve  not  only  on 
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the  commonly  known  context  of  disas- 
ter assistance,  when  people  who  have 
lost  everything  desperately  need  emer- 
gency help,  but  also  in  such  daily  ac- 
tivities as  health  and  safety  education, 
community  services,  and,  of  course, 
the  vitally  important  Red  Cross  blood 
drives.  In  fact,  the  Red  Cross  collects, 
processes,  and  distributes  more  than 
half  the  Nation's  total  volunteer  blood 
supply. 

In  my  own  district  in  Peruisylvania, 
Red  Cross  workers  have  become  a 
trusted,  needed,  and  well-respected 
part  of  our  communities.  The  half  mil- 
lion people  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  have 
good  reason  to  be  deeply  grateful  for 
them.  Today,  I  join  in  paying  a  much- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  wonderful 
people  of  the  Red  Cross. 

We  can  only  hope,  as  we  pass 
through  the  1980's  and  beyond,  that 
our  families  may  continue  to  support 
and  rely  on  the  American  Red  Cross- 
an  organization  based  on  the  volun- 
teer spirit  which  eases  suffering, 
teaches,  serves,  and,  above  all.  cares 
for  fellow  human  beings  in  need.* 


PROGRAM  FOR  ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY 


HON.THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  support 
for  the  President's  program  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing among  my  constituents,  I  am  con- 
fident that  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  as  well  as  in  the  other  body, 
have  found  a  similar  response  from 
their  constituents.  On  March  4,  one  of 
my  constituents,  a  member  of  the 
Richmond  City  Council  and  one  who 
will  have  to  directly  confront  the 
problems  of  reduced  Federal  spending 
at  the  local  level,  placed  a  letter  in  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  strongly  en- 
dorsing the  President's  program  and 
criticizing  those  who  would  tear  it 
apart.  I  would  like  to  share  that  letter 
with  you: 

Dear  Concerned  Citizens:  I  am  tired  of 
Americans  who  do  nothing  but  critized 
American  leaders! 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  that  my  country 
"oppresses"  its  women,  its  minorities,  and 
its  poor.  I  am  tired  of  hearing  that  my 
county  "neglects"  its  cities,  "abuses"  Its  en- 
vironment, and  "endangers"  the  peace  of 
the  world  through  its  "war-mongerlng." 

But.  most-of-all.  I  am  tired  of  all  those 
special-interest.  self-ser\'lng  Americans  who 
have  endlessly  harped  on  these  themes— 
and  who  conveniently  forget  that  no  other 
nation  in  all  of  history  has  offered  as  many 
Freedoms,  as  much  Abundance,  as  many 
Opportunities  to  its  peoples  as  has  America! 

But  the  fact  is,  that  this  great  America— 
not  perfect,  but  the  most  perfect  this  world 
has  yet  seen— is  now  In  serious  trouble. 

Our  new  President,  a  man  of  rare  percep- 
tion, ability,  and  courage,  sees  the  problem, 
evidently  knows  what  to  do  about  it.  and 
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has  the  plain  old  country  guts  to  go  out  and 
do  It!  His  recently-announced  programs  are 
the  beginning  of  Ronald  Reagan's  remedy 
ior  our  country's  problems.  But  these  pro- 
grams are  already  running  into  heavy  fire. 

The  same  selfish  self-serving  special-inter- 
est groups  which  have  pushed  America 
down  the  road  to  external  weakness  and  in- 
ternal ruin  are  pushing  again.  They  don't 
want  the  Reagan  programs.  They're  grab- 
bing the  feet  of  every  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman in  Washington  and  holding  them 
to  the  hot  fire  of  misrepresented  public 
opinion,  exerting  all  the  pressure  they  can 
to  force  the  gutting  or  the  killing  of  our 
President's  proposals.  Do  you  want  •  *  •  re- 
duced Government  spending  •  •  •  reduced 
personal  income  taxes  •  *  *  controlled,  then 
reduced,  rate-of-inflation  *  *  *  stronger  na- 
tional defense? 

Then  you  want  the  enactment  as  present- 
ed of  Ronald  Reagan's  proposals!  So  tell 
him  so!  And  tell  your  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, the  members  of  the  President's 
cabinet,  and  the  Press!  TeU  them  so!  Use 
the  telephone,  the  Postal  Service.  Western 
Union!  But  tell  them  so!  Tell  them  now!  Tell 
them  often!  Join  me  and  say 

"I  am  tired  •  *  •  tired  of  self -servers  run- 
ning my  country  for  their  own  special  Inter- 
ests! I  want  my  country  run  by  Its  elected 
leaders  for  aU  of  Its  people!  And.  further- 
more, 

I  am  tired  •  •  •  of  waiting!  I  want  It  to 
begin  to  happen  now!  And  I  believe  It  will 
through  the  immediate  enactment  of  all  of 
the  President's  programs!  Work  for  them! 
Vote  for  them!  And  I  will  work  and  vote  for 
you!" 

If.  like  me,  you  are  tired,  you'll  write, 
phone,  or  wire  today.  And,  I.  and  our  poster- 
ity, will  thank  you! 

Carolyn  C.  Wake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  am  tired,  as  are 
my  constituents,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  of  special  interest  groups 
running  our  Nation.  The  people  have 
spoken.  It  is  now  up  to  us  to  act.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  whole- 
heartedly supporting  the  President's 
program.  Let  us  return  government  to 
the  people.  That  is  what  they  want 
and  that  is  what  they  deserve.# 
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derly.  poor,  handicapped,  and  disad- 
vantaged. 

I  would  like  to  make  special  mention 
that  Jack  and  I  were  neighbors  on  the 
seventh  floor  of  the  Longworth  Build- 
ing. There  I  had  a  chance  to  realize 
that  Jack  Gilbert  was  not  only  a  help- 
ful, but  also,  a  genuinely  kind  individ- 
ual. I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  Jack  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  on  the  committee  he 
demonstrated  ability  as  a  capable  par- 
ticipant in  the  often  complicated  envi- 
ronment of  tax  policy. 

Jack  Gilbert— a  dedicated  public 
servant,  a  man  of  integrity,  a  dear 
friend— will  long  be  missed  by  this 
Member  of  Congress.* 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  a  sense  of  great  loss  and 
sorrow  that  I  now  pay  tribute  to  the 
late  Honorable  Jacob  H.  Gilbert.  On 
February  27,  Jack  lost  his  private 
struggle  with  cancer. 

Having  served  for  10  years  in  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  prior  to 
coming  to  Washington,  Jack  was  a 
man  who  dedicated  his  life  to  public 
service.  He  was  a  true  statesman  who 
in  an  imdramatic,  workman-like 
manner  accomplished  much.  In  his  10 
years  of  service  to  this  body.  Jack  was 
highly  successful  in  promoting  legisla- 
tion which  bettered  the  lives  of  the  el- 


SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE 
BAPTIST 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday.  March  22,  in  my  home  city  of 
Newark  I  joined  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Lucy's  Church  at  Mass  to  celebrate 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  United 
States. 

The  first  Sisters  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  America  arrived  in  Newark 
from  Italy  in  1906.  They  came  with 
several  orphan  girls,  and  the  parish  of 
St.  Lucy's  Church  welcomed  them. 
Since  then  the  Sisters  have  tended  to 
the  needs  of  the  Newark  conmiunity 
with  saint-like  dedication.  I  am  a  life- 
time member  of  St.  Lucy's  parish  and 
I  can  remember  as  a  boy  benefiting 
from  the  Sisters'  personal  acts  of  kind- 
ness. 

For  over  three  generations,  the  Sis- 
ters have  provided  friendship  to  the 
lonely  and  hope  to  the  despondent. 
They  have  sheltered  the  homeless, 
taught  in  our  schools,  nursed  our  sick, 
comforted  those  in  prison,  helped  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped,  and  as- 
sisted immigrants  in  adapting  to 
American  life. 

The  Sisters  run  St.  Lucy's  Grammar 
School  and  St.  John's  Girls  Residence 
in  Newark.  They  are  among  160  Sis- 
ters serving  in  16  communities  in 
America,  under  American  Provincial 
Sister  Margaret  Mary. 

The  history  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  dates  back  to  1878  in 
the  small  town  of  Angri  in  southern 
Italy  where  a  group  of  religious 
women  and  a  local  priest  pooled  their 
resources  to  buy  a  horse  stable  and 
converted  it  into  an  orphanage.  The 
Sisters  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  have 
continued  to  support  and  operate  the 
orphanage  ever  since.  Right  now,  the 
orphanage  is  providing  vital  help  to 
children  left  homeless  by  the  recent 
earthquake. 
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This  constant  service  to  God  and 
mankind  is  exemplified  by  the  Sisters 
at  St.  Lucy's  parish  in  Newark.  Their 
record  of  dedication  was  recognized  In 
1978  when  a  lifetime  member  of  St. 
Lucy's  parish.  Sister  Alberta  Stango, 
was  chosen  Mother  General  for  the 
entire  order  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Sister  Alberta  Stango  is 
now  stationed  in  Rome,  but  the  other 
Sisters  who  have  meant  so  much  to 
the  Newark  community  continue  to 
serve  at  St.  Lucy's  Church.  Sister  Vin- 
cent is  80  years  old  and  has  been  at  St. 
Lucy's  for  60  years;  Sister  Celeste  has 
spent  over  40  years  helping  chUdren  at 
St.  Lucy's;  and  Sister  Francis  Marie, 
who  is  principal  at  St.  Lucy's  School, 
is  carrying  on  this  tradition  of  caring 
and  commitment  to  young  people. 

On  Sunday  I  joined  the  other  pa- 
rishioners of  St.  Lucy's  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  tradition.  Father  Joseph  Gran- 
ato.  pastor  of  St.  Lucy's  concelebrated 
Siinday's  Mass  with  Bishop  Pechlllo, 
vicar  for  Hudson  County  who  is  repre- 
senting Archbishop  Gerety;  Bishop 
Marconi,  vicar  for  Union  County; 
Bishop  Pemlcone.  retired  Auxiliary 
Bishop  to  Cardinal  Cooke  in  New 
York;  and  Father  Joseph  Nativo  of  St. 
Lucy's  Church. 

It  was  a  time  for  us  to  give  thanks 
for  all  that  the  Sisters  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  have  meant  to  the  families  of 
Newark.  I  join  with  the  countless 
others  who  have  been  blessed  by  their 
kindness,  and  I  am  thankful  for  their 
continued  role  in  our  community.* 


CETA  PROGRAMS  CAN  WORK 
PROPERLY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OF  MASSACHtrsn-rs 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23.  1981 
•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  article  on  CETA  which  appeared  in 
the  LoweU  Sim  recently.  With  all  of 
the  criticisms  of  CETA,  it  is  refreshing 
to  know  that  such  programs  can  work 
when  properly  administered: 
MoTHXH  Strucglb)  To  Get  Orr  Weltahe— 

Now  SHK'S  CHILDREWS  LiBRARlAH 

(By  Ann  Shaw) 

lAWxix.— Lela  Boyltins  has  proved  that 
things  can  be  changed  If  you're  determined 
enough  to  make  them.  One  might  say  this 
young  woman  had  three  strikes  against  her 
only  five  years  ago:  She  was  an  unwed 
mother  of  two  children,  lacked  a  high 
school  diploma  and  was  black. 

Today  as  the  children's  librarian  at  LoweU 
City  Library.  Lela  has  completely  changed 
her  life  around  and  now  looks  forward  to 
her  future  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  first 
draft  choice  for  the  major  leagues. 

I^la  is  another  example  of  todays  woman 
in  transition.  She  knew  she  didn't  want  to 
be  a  welfare  mother  the  rest  of  her  life  and 
realized  the  change  would  depend  entirely 
on  herself. 

Things  began  to  materialize  for  her  in 
January   1975  when  she  became  a  CETA 
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(Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act) 
employee  at  the  City  Ubrary.  By  that  time 
she  had  returned  to  high  school  and  was 
graduated.  Her  baby  was  only  three  months 
old  while  her  other  daughter  was  still  a  tot. 
But  she  knew  things  had  to  be  done.  She 
also  knew  she  had  a  lot  of  pride.  Her  family 
was  very  supportive  and  helped  out  in  many 
ways,  both  materially  and  emotionally.  She 
did  minor  typing  and  clerical  work  for  the 
first  couple  of  months,  moving  on  to  the 
children's  department  under  the  guidance 
of  former  children's  librarian  Louise  Dunn. 
"It  was  Louise  Dunn's  birthday. "  recalls 
Lela,  "and  she  told  me  klddingly  that  she 
didn't  know  if  she'd  keep  her  birthday 
present  or  not." 

That's  when  Lela  began  to  reaUy  enjoy 
her  job.  Dimn  was  an  excellent  teacher  and 
Lela  soaked-up  what  she  was  taught  like  a 
star  student.  "Miss  Dunn  accepted  me  for 
what  I  was,  not  what  some  may  have 
thought  I  should  be.  Sometimes  society 
forces  people  to  accept  roles  they're  given. 
Then  you  become  society's  child.  Miss  Dimn 
helped  me  realize  I  was  living  below  my  ca- 
pabilities," reasons  Lela. 

Lela  says  her  old  philosophy  was  that  a 
single  black  mother  can't  make  it  In  Massa- 
chusetts. That  was  before  she  realized  she 
wasn't  "created"  by  society— that  she  had 
her  own  mind  and  could  set  her  own  goals. 
"You  have  to  be  determined  to  be  successful 
before  you  can  be,"  she  smiles. 

In  those  early  days  at  the  library  she 
grossed  $122  for  35  hours.  She  could  barely 
make  ends  meet,  having  an  apartment  at 
the  Northern  Canal  complex.  Lela  wasn't 
accustomed  to  providing  for  her  two  daugh- 
ters, she  confesses,  saying  it's  difficult  to 
give-up  the  support  your  family  has  pro- 
vided. As  one  of  10  children,  the  family  ties 
remain  strong,  but  she  has  grown  to  be  an 
independent  woman  who  is  instilling  the  Im- 
portance of  family  and  achievement  in  her 
own  children. 

In  1977  she  started  attending  night  school 
at  Northern  Essex  Community  College,  bor- 
rowing cars  from  friends  like  Louise  Dunn 
and  others  to  get  there.  She  received  an  as- 
sociate's degree  in  library  science  for  her  ef- 
forts. 

Lela  was  a  CETA  worker  untU  November 
of  1977  when  she  was  laid  off  for  three 
months.  When  she  returned  It  was  as  the  as- 
sistant children's  librarian,  being  approved 
for  the  job  by  the  library  board  of  trustees. 
She  is  now  attending  the  University  of 
Lowell  for  her  degree  in  criminal  justice  as 
another  tool  for  the  future.  "The  only  thing 
I've  ever  wanted  to  do  is  work  with  chil- 
dren," she  says. 

Her  next  goal  is  to  earn  her  master's 
degree  in  Ubrary  science  from  Simmons  Col- 
lege in  Boston. 

Lela  takes  her  job  at  the  library  extreme- 
ly seriously  and  believes  her  role  here  can 
have  a  great  impact  on  a  chUd's  future.  She 
said  her  aim  is  to  help  every  boy  and  girl 
who  uses  the  Ubrary  in  some  way. 

"Their  young  minds  hunger  for  knowl- 
edge, otherwise  they  wouldn't  be  here.  I 
want  to  satisfy  that  need."  she  explains. 

She  views  LoweU  as  having  many  under- 
privUeged  chUdren  and  many  with  special 
needs.  She  strives  to  reach  out  to  such 
young  people.  One  of  her  work-related  goals 
is  to  establish  an  outreach  program  with 
nearby  LoweU  Day  Nursery.  She  has  al- 
ready estabUshed  one  with  CTI  (Communi- 
ty Teamwork,  Inc.)  that  she  coordinated 
last  year. 

She  beUeves  chUdren  should  be  given 
"reasonable"  responsibUities  and  rewarded 
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for  their  efforts,  through  praise  or  an  award 
of  sorts  without  making  them  materialists. 

Lela  remembers  a  lot  of  the  prejudice  she 
encountered  over  the  years,  both  while 
living  as  a  child  in  North  Carolina  and  In 
LoweU  when  she  was  subjected  to  such 
things  as  using  the  basement  toilet  facility 
at  the  library  that  was  earmarked  for  tran- 
sients. She  preferred  leaving  the  building 
and  going  to  her  French  Street  apartment 
instead.  She  Is  determined  that  her  chUdren 
will  be  given  the  opportunities  she  was 
denied  because  of  the  color  of  her  skin.  She 
is  also  InstUling  in  them  a  deep  respect  for 
education,  in  many  ways  using  herself  as  a 
role  model. 

""I  want  my  daughters  to  be  able  to  ex- 
press themselves,  and  not  afraid  to  be  ambi- 
tious. I  don't  expect  them  to  be  subservient, 
but  to  conduct  themselves  as  ladies,"  she 
said. 

A  member  oi  New  England  Pentecostal 
Church  of  God  where  she  is  also  a  choir 
member.  Lela  refers  to  church  as  "her  Ufe" 
now.  She  enjoys  all  aspects  of  church  and 
gives  a  lot  of  herself  to  it.  A  great  believer 
in  prayer,  Lela  says  she  prays  many,  many 
times  every  day.  "Prayer  changes  things," 
she  says  with  enthusiasm.  "Church  is  my 
hobby  and  my  entertainment,"  she  offers, 
saying  she's  there  five  days  a  week,  missing 
only  two  nights  to  go  to  school. 

Lela  says  she  is  Just  beginning  to  live.* 


HUNT  FOR  SILVER-PART  III 


HON.  LARRY  McDONAlD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker, 
today  I  am  inserting  the  final  part  of 
the  article  "Himt  for  Silver."  Parts  I 
and  II  appeared  March  17.  page  4607 
and  on  March  19.  page  4826  respec- 
tively. This  final  part  details  the 
machinations  that  took  place  against 
Mr.  Hunt  and  shows  why  he  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  abrupt  drop  in  the 
price  of  sUver  last  year.  I  commend 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

It  was  Mocatta  chairman  Henry  Jarecki— 
along  with  other  shorts  operating  throagh 
the  exchanges— who  stabbed  the  Hunts  in 
the  back  and  ruined  the  silver  market  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  they  who  engineered 
the  rule  changes  which  made  it  virtually  im- 
possible for  longs  to  buy  and  ultimately  led 
to  a  massive,  if  temporary,  price  coUapse.  A 
market  consisting  only  of  sellers— as  decreed 
by  the  exchanges— would  of  course  have  to 
collapse.  On  March  27,  1980,  it  did.  It  was 
the  commodity  exchanges  and  the  Commod- 
ity Futures  Trading  Commission  that  were 
responsible  for  the  sUver  debacle. 

But  of  course  the  rapid  and  extreme  rule 
changes  were  not  the  only  factors  involved 
in  creating  the  sUver  crash.  There  Ls,  in  fact, 
a  great  deal  more  that  is  suspicious  here.  In- 
terest rates  were  rocketed  and  loans  from 
the  banks  for  "speciUative  "  purposes  were 
severely  curtailed.  Of  course  high  interest 
rates  tend  to  draw  investment  money  out  of 
the  precious  metals  and  into  attractive 
short-term  Treasury  bills. 

Many  analysts,  observing  that  the  prime 
rate  peaked  at  precisely  the  point  at  which 
the  price  of  silver  plummeted  to  Its  lowest 
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level,  theorize  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
(under  C.P.R.  member  Paul  Volcker)  may 
have  been  working  in  concert  with  the  big 
banks  and  insiders  on  the  exchanges  to  pull 
the  rug  from  under  the  Hunts.  Viewing  the 
Hunt  sUver  play  and  its  possible  future 
hard-money  Implications  as  a  dangerous 
threat  to  their  paper-money  empire,  the  in- 
ternational manipulators  may  have  con- 
spired to  bring  down  the  Hunt's  huge  sUver 
position  and,  if  possible,  destroy  them. 

In  the  commodities  futures  market,  a 
great  deal  of  the  buying  is  done  with  bor- 
rowed money.  When  interest  rates  are  high, 
it  is  more  difficult  and  less  attractive  to 
borrow  money  to  purchase  new  positions  or 
to  furnish  additional  margin.  If  the  big 
banlcs— which  set  the  prime  lending  rate- 
wanted  to  help  the  shorts  and  clobl)er  the 
Hunts,  they  could  do  what  they  did— push 
the  prime  rate  to  twenty  percent  and  dis- 
courage people  from  borrowing  money  to 
compete  in  the  commoditle."-  futures  market. 
As  a  result,  investors  would  sell  out  their  po- 
sitions, and  the  price  of  silver  would  drop. 

Did  it  happen  that  way?  Note  that,  in  the 
months  subsequent  to  the  sUver  crash,  in- 
terest rates  which  had  been  forced  to  an  all- 
time  high  plummeted  faster  and  further 
than  at  any  time  in  history.  A  drop  in  the 
prime  rate  from  twenty  percent  to  twelve 
percent  in  three  months  represents  a  forty 
percent  drop.  Normally,  the  prime  won't 
vary  more  than  a  point  or  two  in  a  year.  Of 
course,  these  are  uncertain  times  and  this 
could  all  be  coincidence. 

Realizing  the  difficulties  in  getting  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  United  States  under 
the  Paul  Volcker  policy  at  the  Fed,  Bunker 
Hunt  decided  to  try  European  lending  insti- 
tutions. After  all,  European  financial  insti- 
tutions have  long  been  more  eager  to  make 
loans  with  precious  metals  as  collateral 
than  banks  in  the  United  States.  Hunt  now 
found  to  his  dismay  that  the  U.S.  Federal 
Reserve  had  sent  out  a  form  letter  to  all  the 
major  banks  in  the  world  requesting  that 
they  not  make  any  loans  to  Americans  for 
"speculation"  in  gold  or  silver.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Reserve  were  even 
flown  overseas  from  Washington,  warning 
the  foreign  banks  not  to  lend  substantial 
sums  of  money  to  Americans— and  specify- 
ing Bunker  Hunt. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  acquainted  with  a  number 
of  the  people  at  key  foreign  banks,  and  he 
asked  them,  "'What  do  you  people  care  what 
the  Federal  Reserve  says?  You're  not 
Americans:  the  Federal  Reserve  doesn't  run 
you."  They  explained  that  they  didn't  dare 
cross  the  Federal  Reserve  because  they  had 
branch  offices  or  other  interests  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Fed  could  make 
things  very  tough  on  them.  Bunker  hunt 
comments:  "That  came  as  quite  a  surprise  to 
me.  because  I  didn't  realize  they  had  that 
kind  of  power.  But  they  really  do." 

There  was  never  any  question  about  the 
ability  of  the  Hunts  to  remain  solvent.  But. 
as  a  consequence  of  record  interest  rates  im- 
posed by  the  Fed  and  the  big  banks,  and  the 
huge  margin  deposits  suddenly  required  by 
the  commodity  exchanges,  the  Hunts  found 
themselves  caught  in  a  liquidity  squeeze 
that  would  have  bankrupted  many  nations. 

Due  to  the  rule  changes  made  by  the  ex- 
changes and  a  great  deal  of  public  selling  of 
old  silver,  the  price  of  silver  had  already 
begun  to  drop  from  its  January  seventeenth 
peak  of  about  $50  an  ounce.  As  they  became 
increasingly  pressed  for  cash,  their  broker 
(Bache  Halsey  Stuart  Shields)  begtm 
making  large  margin  calls  to  the  Hunts  to 
secure  their  positions.  In  an  apparent  effort 
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to  push  the  price  of  silver  back  up  and  to 
raise  cash  to  help  relieve  the  situation. 
Bunker  Hunt  announced  from  Paris  on 
March  twenty-sixth  that  he  and  two  Arab 
partners  would  issue  interest-bearing  inter- 
national bonds  backed  by  their  sUver  hold- 
ings. 

The  effect  of  this  aimouncement  was  to 
fuel  the  rumor  mlUs  In  the  financial  mar- 
kets where  it  was  misinterpreted  as  a  des- 
perate call  for  help  to  raise  cash.  Traders 
began  to  panic  and  dumped  sUver  contracts 
like  they  caused  cancer.  The  delighted 
shorts  watched  the  price  fall  and  covered 
their  short  positions. 

On  that  very  day,  Bache  Informed 
Herbert  Hunt  In  DaUas  that  the  brothers 
faced  a  staggering  margin  call  of  more  than 
$100  million.  It  was  a  call  that  was  later  lo 
total  some  $300  million.  Due  immediately. 
"They  had  always  met  their  calls  unlU  this 
week,"  said  Bache's  executive  vice  president 
Elliot  Smith.  But  they  now  declined  Imme- 
diately to  do  so  and  Bache  began  to  liqui- 
date Hunt  bulUon,  futures  contracts,  and 
stocks,  including  huge  positions  In  Texaco, 
Gulf  Resources,  Louisiana  Land,  and  First 
Chicago  Corporation. 

By  this  time,  rumors  were  spreading  like 
quicksilver.  One  tale  claimed  that  Bache 
had  issued  a  margin  call  for  one  billion  dol- 
lars—and the  Hunts  couldn't  make  it.  A  full- 
scale  panic  had  been  triggered.  According  to 
Elliot  Smith,  '"It  was  a  classic  blowout.  It 
was  the  culmination  of  the  news  that  a 
major  sUver  buyer  was  being  liquidated,  of 
the  pressures  of  high  margin  rates,  of  aU 
the  Inflation  and  recession  talk.  Everybody 
worried  about  being  able  to  get  their  money 
out  of  the  market,  and  people  were  just  seU- 
Ing  IrratlonaUy." 

Bache  announced  that  the  margin  calls 
had  not  amounted  to  a  billion  but  only  $300 
million,  that  the  Hunts  had  already  paid 
two-thirds  of  the  tab.  and  that  Bache  would 
make  up  the  balance  the  next  day.  These 
assurances  helr)ed  to  stem  the  selling  panic, 
but  silver  had  already  fallen  to  $10.80  on 
the  morning  of  March  twenty-seventh.  It 
was  SUver  Thursday. 

Because  they  had  bought  most  of  their 
silver  bullion  at  under  $10  an  ounce,  howev- 
er, the  Hunts  were  stlU  ahead  of  the  game 
In  terms  of  their  holdings  In  the  actual 
metal.  But  the  value  of  their  biUlion  had 
dropped  by  nearly  four  bUllon  dollars  since 
January  as  the  price  of  sUver  began  faUing 
in  response  to  the  quickie  rule  changes  im- 
posed by  the  exchanges.  In  the  futures 
market,  they  had  lost  over  a  bUlion  dollars 
on  silver  contracts  they  had  bought  when 
the  price  of  silver  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $35  an  ounce  And,  of  course,  they  still 
had  the  agreement  with  E)ngelhard  to  buy 
19  million  ounces  at  $35  an  ounce,  a  deal 
made  before  the  precipitous  decline  In 
sUver. 

On  the  Sunday  following  SUver  Thursday. 
Bunker  Hunt  flew  In  from  Saudi  Arabia  and 
met  with  Herbert  and  representatives  of  En- 
gelhard Minerals.  The  rug  had  been  pulled 
from  under  the  Hunts  and  they  moved  to 
negotiate  with  Engelhard  on  the  huge  silver 
purchase  at  a  marathon  day-and-night  ses- 
sion invoh'ing  representatives  not  only  from 
Engelhard,  but  also  of  the  big  banks — Citi- 
t>ank.  Chase  Manhattan.  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust.  Bank  of  America.  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust,  and  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Dallas.  Also  wandering  in  and  out  of  this 
top-level  meeting  was  none  other  than  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Chairman  Paul  A.  Volcker  .  .  . 
wearing  pajamas.  Evidently  the  big  bankers 
believed  they  had  the  Himts  where  they 
wanted  them. 
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The  upshot  was  that  the  Hunts  settled 
with  Engelhard  by  giving  them  8.6  miUion 
ounces  of  silver  buUlon  and.  In  addition,  val- 
uable drilling  rights  for  oil  and  gas  in 
Canada— a  bargain  settlement  for  Engel- 
hard that  may  now  seem  less  than  brilUant 
with  the  Canadian  Government  moving  to 
nationalize  oU. 

Also,  the  Hunts  negotiated  a  big  loan  from 
the  banks  totaling  $1.1  billion.  In  order  to 
get  this  huge  loan,  however,  the  Hunt 
brothers  had  to  put  up  virtually  all  their 
income-producing  assets  as  collateral— in* 
eluding  silver,  oil.  cattle,  race  horses,  art. 
and  securities.  According  to  Herbert,  theae 
coUaterallzed  assets  have  a  market  value  of 
eight  to  nine  times  the  amount  of  the  loan— 
which  means  that  even  after  the  biggest 
swindle  in  history  the  Hunts  are  worth 
around  nine  biUion  dollars. 

Many  have  wondered  why  the  Insider 
megabanlis  would— with  the  approval  of 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Paul  Volcker— 
come  to  the  aid  of  their  mortal  enemies  the 
Hunts.  Evidently  the  big  bankers  were 
afraid  that  the  temporary  Hunt  liquidity 
crisis  might  precipitate  a  major  domino 
effect  culminating  In  a  mammoth  coUapse 
of  the  entire  t>anking  system.  Banks,  bro- 
kers, and  creditors  were  in  danger  of  insol- 
vency if  Bunker  and  his  brother  were  cash- 
squeezed  and  unable  immediately  to  pay 
their  obligations.  They  did  not  want  to  be 
dragged  under.  Having  nctimized  the 
Hunts,  the  E^stablishment  then  guaranteed 
their  liquidity— not  because  of  guilt  or  char- 
ity, but  out  of  fear  that  their  own  empires 
might  go  down  whUe  the  Hunts  were  right- 
ing their  ship. 

In  AprU.  two  weeks  after  the  big  loan  to 
the  Hunts  was  signed.  Fed  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  announced  to  the  press  that  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  loan  was  that  the 
Hunt  brothers  would  have  to  liquidate  their 
entire  sUver  stock  and  promise  not  to  buy 
precious  metals  In  the  future.  This  was  not 
encouraging  news  for  the  sUver  market  In 
the  United  States.  Alan  Trustman  pointedly 
observes:  ""An  odd  statement  for  Mr. 
Volcker  to  make.  Knowledgeable  as  he  is. 
and  he  unquestionably  is  knowledgeable,  he 
had  to  know  the  impact  his  statement  was 
likely  to  have— and  did  have— on  the  sheU 
shocked  precious  metals  markets,  before  be 
decided  on  the  following  day  to  qualify 
what  he  had  said.  What  was  he  trying  to  ac- 
complish? Save  the  dollar  as  we  know  it?" 

Despite  Volcker's  pronouncement,  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Hunts  dispose  of  their 
sUver  holdings  was  never  a  condition  of  the 
loan. 

MeanwhUe.  not  everyone  had  lost  in  the 
roller-coaster  ride  that  had  been  afforded  to 
silver.  Some  had  sold  short  before  the  big 
plunge.  One  of  the  "lucky"  smners  was  Oc- 
cidental Petroleum  chairman  Armand 
Hammer,  whose  father  had  been  a  major 
founder  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States.  Hammer  revealed  that  his 
company  had  gone  short  in  both  sUver  and 
gold  In  January  when  prices  were  high,  just 
before  the  big  drop.  Occidental  wound  up 
with  a  profit  of  $119  mUllon. 

Had  Armand  Hammer  acted  on  Inside  in- 
formation? Is  a  five-pound  mosquito  fat? 
Even  Hammer  would  not  have  dared  risk 
Occidental's  corporate  funds  In  the  futures 
market  unless  he  had  been  assured  that  he 
was  getting  in  on  a  sure  thing.  Had  the  price 
of  silver  gone  to  $60  instead  of  plummeting. 
Hammer  would  have  gone  to  the  .slammer  in 
an  act  of  poetic  Justice. 

Mr.  Hammer's  "good  fortune"  was  not 
simply  brilliant  si>eculation.  The  Big  Bojrs 
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were  dividing  up  the  pie  and  apparently  cut 
Armand  Hammer  in  for  a  piece  of  the  action 
on  what  is  luiown  in  horse-racing  circles  as  a 
"boatride. '■  It  was  a  fixed  race.  Others 
doubtless  did  as  well  as  Hammer,  but  did 
not  call  a  press  conference  to  gloat. 

Another  big  winner  was  Norton  Waltuch. 
vice  president  of  Conti-Commodity  Services 
Inc.  in  New  York.  Waltuch  emerged  from 
this  hustle  with  a  personal  profit  believed  to 
be  more  than  ten  million  dollars.  Although 
he  strutted  confidently  around  the  Comex 
silver  pit,  exuding  assurance  in  the  soaring 
price  of  silver,  Norton  Waltuch  later  let  his 
clients  go  down  the  drain  when  he  sold 
short.  In  the  frank  opinion  of  one  of  his 
former  associates:  "Norton  betrayed  us  " 

Congressional  investigations  of  the  silver 
swindle  were  soon  launched.  Hearings  held 
by  Senator  William  Proxmire's  Senate 
Banking  Committee  have  turned  up  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  conflict  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  exchanges  and 
possibly  certain  members  of  the  C.P.T.C. 
also.  Based  on  data  provided  to  the  Commit- 
tee by  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  itself.  Proxmire  revealed  that 
at  least  nine  of  the  twenty-three  members 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Comex 
were  holding  enormous  short  positions 
which  would  have  required  them  to  deliver 
more  than  38  million  ounces  of  silver  bul- 
lion, worth  alx)ut  SI. 9  billion  in  January 
when  silver  was  still  near  its  peak.  This 
amounts  to  one  of  the  greatest  plunders  by 
conflict  of  interest  in  financial  history. 

Bunker  Hunt  guesstimates  that,  on  paper, 
some  fifteen  to  twenty  billion  dollars  may 
have  changed  hands  between  the  time  silver 
was  at  or  near  its  peak  of  $50  and  the  time 
it  dropped  to  $10.80.  This  includes  all  of  the 
traders  involved,  the  whole  market,  not  just 
the  Hunts. 

Bunker  acknowledges  that  he  was  aware 
all  along  that  the  Comex  and  the  CBOT 
had  the  power  to  make  rule  changes  any 
time  they  wanted— but  any  such  rule 
changes,  he  explains,  were  supposed  to  l>e 
neutral  in  their  effect  on  the  market  play- 
ers. The  extreme  and  rapid  rule  changes  by 
the  exchanges  were  anything  but  market 
neutral!  On  that  basis,  the  Hunts  are  con- 
templating a  legal  suit  against  the  Comex 
for  its  role  in  the  silver  debacle.  The  Comex 
may  someday  be  renamed  the  Hunt  Com- 
modities Exchange. 

The  whole  episode  demonstrates  the  clas- 
sic tendency  of  government  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  take  sides  «Mth  special  interests 
within  the  industry  under  regulation.  Gov- 
ernment intervention  is  never  "market  neu- 
tral." and  can  only  help  some  at  the  forced 
expense  of  others.  The  commodity  ex- 
changes made  their  disruptive  rule 
changes— in  conflict  with  previous  contract 
obligations— with  the  knowing  approval  of 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion. The  culprits  in  this  financial  episode 
were  not  the  Hunt  entrepreneurs,  but  those 
engaged  in  collusion  between  the  govern- 
ment's C.F.T.C.  and  special  interests  in  the 
exchanges. 

Through  all  of  this  the  major  media  have 
nonetheless  attempted  to  make  the  Hunts 
look  like  sterotypical  capitalist  villains  con- 
sumed by  their  own  greed.  Bunker  Hunt, 
who  has  no  use  for  the  media  moguls  of  the 
"Liberal"  Establishment,  understands  the 
game  very  well.  As  he  put  it:  "The  same 
guys  that  were  able  to  break  the  market 
were  also  able  to  get  the  media  to  attack  its 
victims— which  happened  to  be  us."  Prom 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Insiders  of  interna- 
tional  Ijanking   and   their   kept    press,   the 
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Hunts  represented  a  colossal  threat  to  a 
power  structure  based  on  paper  money. 
They  still  do. 

But  now  all  the  world  has  seen  the  char- 
acter of  Bunker  Hunt.  He  surely  saw  the 
trap  that  the  bandits  running  the  Comex 
were  preparing  for  him.  He  could  have 
dumped  and  run,  as  others  did— but  he  had 
urged  a  great  many  of  his  friends  to  follow 
him  in  investing  in  silver.  He  could  not  bail 
out  without  betraying  those  friends.  So 
Nelson  Bunker  Hunt  retained  his  integrity 
under  circumstances  said  to  have  cost  him 
four  billion  dollars.  That  hurts  even  when 
you  have  other  billions  on  which  to  get  by. 

Mr.  Hunt's  satisfaction  in  all  of  this  comes 
in  the  fact  that  while  he  may  have  lost  a 
battle,  there  is  no  question  that  he  will  win 
the  war.  Bunker  Hunt  repMjrtedly  has  63 
million  ounces  of  silver  left,  even  after  being 
robbed  of  some  30  million  ounces.  The  basic 
factors  of  supply  and  demand  In  the  world 
silver  outlook  have  not  changed.  The  same 
reasons  which  led  the  Hunts  to  invest  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  silver  apply  more  than 
ever  today.  E>er  more  silver  is  being  con- 
sumed than  is  being  mined;  goverrunent 
deficits  and  monetary  inflation  still  ravage 
the  currency:  and,  hard-money  experts  real- 
ize that  as  inflation  grows  the  American 
people  wiU  abandon  paper  and  return  to  a 
money  system  based  on  precious  metals. 

At  current  silver  price  levels.  Nelson 
Bunker  Hunt  is  already  well  ahead  of  the 
game.  And  he  still  fully  expects  that  one 
day  the  sUver-to-gold  price  ratio  will  be  one 
to  five.  This  would  mean  that  an  oimce  of 
silver  would  have  a  price  equal  to  one-fifth 
the  price  of  one  ounce  of  gold.  If  gold  were 
$800  an  ounce,  for  exiunple,  silver  should 
have  a  price  of  $160  an  ounce.  If  the  price  of 
gold  were  $1,500  an  ounce,  silver  might  be 
around  $300  an  ounce. 

Even  at  the  approximate  historical  ratio 
of  one  to  twenty,  silver  has  a  lot  of  catching 
up  to  do  before  it  can  begin  to  fulfill  its 
great  potential.  But  silver,  the  "poor  man's 
gold,"  has  a  bright  future.  And  so  has 
Nelson  Bunker  Hunt.* 


CUTTING  FRAUD  AND  ABUSE  OF 
THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  just  how  much  fraud 
and  abuse  exists  in  the  food  stamp 
program  until  you  hear  about  it  from 
caseworkers  themselves.  One  of  the 
caseworkers  from  my  district.  Sue 
Pearson,  has  put  together  several  sug- 
gestions to  return  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  its  original  purpose:  to  help 
provide  nourishing  food  for  the  truly 
needy.  I  would  like  to  share  her  letter 
with  my  colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Gingrich:  I  am  writing  to  you 
regarding  proposed  cuts  in  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program.  The  initial  intent  of  this  program 
was  very  good  and  I  certainly  do  not  feel  it 
should  be  eliminated.  I  am  a  casework  Su- 
pervisor and  have  been  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  and  Children's  Services  for 
16  years  and  feel  I.  as  well  as  my  casework- 
ers, can  suggest  ways  to  cut  the  program 
and  not  hurt  the  needy. 
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I  offer  these  suggestions: 

1.  Cut  retroactive  benefits  totally.  When  a 
client  comes  into  our  office  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month,  if  found  eligible,  he  or  she  is 
entitled  to  the  entire  month's  coupon  allot- 
ment. Most  of  the  time  these  people  get  in 
excess  of  $400  to  $500  in  coupons,  and  most 
of  these  people  have  already  been  helped  by 
the  Salvation  Army  or  churches.  It  would 
save  a  great  deal  of  money  to  eliminate  this 
regulation  and  no  one  would  be  hurt. 

2.  Pood  Stamps  could  be  like  unemploy- 
ment: after  drawing  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  they  can't  draw  for  awhile.  We  have 
people  on  stamps  who  have  been  on  since 
the  program  began,  not  elderly  folks,  but 
self-employed  or  working  folks.  Also,  those 
who  claim  no  income  all  these  years:  we 
can't  prove  they  have  no  Income  and  they 
will  bring  in  statements  from  relatives  who 
say  they  have  been  helping  all  these  years. 
We  are  obligated  then  to  certify  them. 

3.  We  should  do  away  with  the  regulation 
that  clients  do  not  have  cooking  facilities 
(they  can  live  in  a  car,  a  tent  or  camper  at 
KOA  Campground)  and  get  food  stamps.  All 
they  have  to  verify  is  residence  and  identity. 
This  is  done  by  a  note,  often  from  anyone 
who  can  write  and  say  their  car,  tent  or  etc. 
is  in  their  yard  and  within  three  days  (if 
they  have  no  income),  we  give  them  a  full 
month's  allotment.  More  than  once  these 
folks  are  gone  in  a  day  or  two  and  hit  an- 
other county. 

4.  Stolen  coupons  should  not  continue  to 
be  replaced.  We  have  to  replace  the  amount 
they  tell  the  police  they  had  stolen.  If  they 
bring  in  a  police  report  every  month,  we 
give  them  replacement  every  month.  The 
police  have  told  us  we  are  getting  "ripped 
off"  that  these  folks  are  not  really  getting 
coupons  stolen  but  they  don't  have  staff  to 
investigate  and  they  have  to  write  up  the 
police  report  as  it's  given  to  them.  We  are 
then  obligated  to  take  the  police  report  as 
an  honest  statement  from  the  client  and 
give  whatever  amount  they  got  the  month 
before.  Family  and  Nutritional  Services  said 
they  could  have  saved  them  from  the 
month  before. 

5.  Do  away  with  separate  household  allow- 
ance. If  the  client  decides  after  eating  with 
his  or  her  mother-in-law  and  father-in-law 
for  years  that  he  and  his  family  aren't  going 
to  eat  together  anymore,  they  can  apply  as 
a  separate  household  and  get  stamps.  This 
happens  a  lot  when  the  entire  family 
income  is  over  the  scale  for  stamps,  in  a  day 
or  two  they  decide  to  eat  separately  and  re- 
apply for  stamps. 

6.  Crack  down  on  those  who  are  self-em- 
ployed. These  people  can  make  $40,000  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  and  come  in 
when  they  have  a  bad  month  and  are  eligi- 
ble for  the  maximum  amount  of  Pood 
Stamps. 

The  elderly  are  not  getting  the  benefit  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  program.  Because  their 
houses  are  paid  for,  they  usually  have  no 
shelter  cost  deducted.  Most  of  them  get  an 
average  of  $10  to  $30  a  month  in  coupons: 
whereas  the  self-employed  man  can  get 
hundreds  in  food  stamps. 

The  regulations  tend  to  make  the  case- 
worker out  to  be  the  one  not  telling  the 
truth  and  the  client's  word  is  taken  for 
every-thing.  The  regulations  are  also  com- 
plex and  change  daily.  There  should  be 
simple  "cut  and  dry"  rules  that  let  the  case- 
worker determine  eligibility. 

I  have  only  touched  on  a  very  few  of  the 
areas  of  concern  that  all  caseworkers  are 
having.  You  would  do  well  to  talk  to  the 
caseworkers  to  see  what  problems  the  regu- 
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lations  cause.  They  are   "on  the  front  line " 
and  can  help. 

I  have  enclosed  some  statistics  that  show 
some  elderly  persons'  budgets  on  food 
stamps  and  some  other  cases. 

Please  l)e  assured  of  our  Interest  and  con- 
cern as  well  as  out  support  in  getting  some 
much  needed  change. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Sue  Pearson. 

Actual  Cases 

1.  Lady  71  years  old.  Social  Security 
Income  of  $272.80  per  month. 

Expenses: 

Medicare $9.60 

Hospital  insurance 13.00 

Monthly  drugs 44.88 

Phone 12.62 

Electricity— did  not  verify 36.96 

Gas— did  not  verify,  we  couldn't 

count 115.00 

Sewer 5.00 

Insurance 13.16 

Drives  1967  Ford- house  is  paid  for.  She 
drives  to  doctor  30  miles  round-trip.  Gets 
$25.00  per  month  in  food  stamps.  Owes  hos- 
pital bill  and  doctor  bill  for  cancer  surgery, 
amount  that  medicare  does  not  cover. 

2.  Age  89— Income  $239.70  Social  Security, 
Supplemental  Security  Income  $18.30. 
Expenses: 

Gas $105.22 

Electricity 25.02 

Phone 12.69 

Home  insurance  and  taxes 15.75 

Must  pay  taxi  to  go  to  doctor  or  to  grocery 
store.  Gets  $11.00  per  month  in  food  stamps. 

3.  Couple  ages  70  and  63.  Combined 
income  of  $596.00. 

Expenses: 

Medicare $19.20 

Gas  bill  (he  has  cancer  and  must 

keep  house  warm) 170.59 

Taxes  and  insurance  (on  house 

which  Ls  paid  for) 18.36 

Phone 12.57 

Electricity 26.71 

Water 4.42 

Have  to  pay  what  medicare  doesn't  pay  on 

doctor  and  hospital  bill.  Have  to  pay  gas  for 

1975  truck  to  get  to  and  from  doctor. 
This  couple  is  ineligible  for  Pood  Stamps 

or  Medicaid. 

4.  Man  and  wife  aged  31  and  33  respective- 
ly with  five  children  aged  13.  10,  8.  6,  and  11 
months. 

Expenses: 

House  note $385.00 

Electricity 35.16 

Water 30.00 

Garbage  pickup 12.00 

Gas 80.00 

He  makes  good  money  as  drywall.  sheet- 
rocker,  up  to  $400.00  per  week.  Not  much 
work  at  current  time.  States  no  income- 
verifies  it  by  note  from  friend  who  swears  to 
this. 
Gets  $367.00  per  month  in  P<»od  Stamps. 

5.  Man  and  wife  aged  34  and  33  respective- 
ly with  seven  children.  Some  children  hers 
by  a  previous  marriage,  but  no  child  sup- 
port. His  income  is  $996.30  per  month. 
Expenses: 

House  note $405 

Phone „ 20 

BHectricity 48 

Gas 50 

They  get  $293.00  per  month  in  Food 
Stamps. 

6.  71 -year-old  lady  earns  $309.50  per 
month  in  Social  Security. 
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Expenses: 

House  rent  (from  children) $33.00 

Phone 12.50 

Electricity 15.71 

Gas 45.00 

Pays  for  doctor  and  drugs.  Did  not  verify 
for  these.  She  has  to  pay  someone  to  take 
her  places  because  she  has  no  car. 
She  get  $10.00  per  month  in  Food  Stamps. 
One  final  note:  the  elderly  have  houses 
paid  for  and  don't  get  a  deduction.  If  the 
others  go  out  and  over  obligate  themselves 
for  a  house  payment,  they  are  rewarded 
with  food  stamps.* 


MANA-ZUCCA 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  Fl-ORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23.  1981 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  by  those  who  were  growing 
up  when  Mana-Zucca  was  performing 
and  thrilling  audiences  aU  over  the 
world  with  her  own  compositions  and 
singing  that,  along  with  being  glamor- 
ous, beautiful,  and  talented,  she  pro- 
jected a  great  excitement— in  her 
musical  works  and  performances,  and 
in  being  Mana-Zucca,  herself. 

The  aura  of  Mana-Zucca,  composer- 
pianist,  shall  remain  long  after  her 
recent  death.  She  has  left  with  us 
great  legacies:  Her  compositions, 
which  total  over  1,000,  and  the  excit- 
ing memories  of  her  glamorous  and 
full  life. 

The  Miami  Herald  has  written  an  ar- 
ticle on  Mana  which  I  would  like  to 
share  further  by  having  it  included  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 

Music  Matriarch  Mana-Zucca  Dies 
(By  James  Roos,  Herald  music  editor) 

Composer-pianist  Mana-Zucca,  who  for 
more  than  half  a  century  was  a  major  local 
musical  figure,  died  Sunday  at  her  home  on 
Miami  Beach,  her  age  is  estimated  at  97,  be- 
cause, according  to  her  son,  Miami  lawyer 
Marvin  Cassel,  she  long  ago  destroyed  all  of- 
ficial documents  relating  to  her  true  age. 

Mana-Zucca  was  undeniably  Miami's  musi- 
cal matriarch.  She  was  the  composer  of  "I 
Love  Life,"  the  song  that  help)ed  make  her 
famous,  and  more  than  1,000  other  composi- 
tions, from  concertos  and  sonatas  to  songs 
and  chamber  music. 

From  the  1920s  through  the  mid-1950s, 
her  mansion,  Mazica  Hall,  on  what  today  is 
the  Jordan  Marsh  complex  at  Omni,  was  a 
meeting  spot  for  some  of  the  world's  great- 
est artists. 

Misha  Elman.  Josef  Hoffmann,  Jose 
Iturbi.  Fritz  Kreisler.  Alma  Gluck,  Efrem 
Zimbalist  and  many  more,  played  at  her 
concerts  each  Tuesday,  when  audiences  of 
300  filled  her  80-foot  living  room,  and  where 
over  the  seasons  more  than  500  concerts,  for 
and  by  young  people,  were  held. 

More  recently,  in  her  less  palatial  yet  spa- 
cious Miami  Beach  home,  she  was  surround- 
ed by  the  trophies  of  a  lifetime:  Meisen  bric- 
a-brac,  a  collection  of  more  than  200  minia- 
ture pianos,  two  grand  pianos,  elegant  tap- 
estries, rugs  and  Tiffany  lamps. 

One  of  six  children.  Mana,  as  she  was 
known  to  friends,  gave  her  first  public  "con- 
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cert,"  unbeknownst  to  her  parents,  at  2Vi, 
singing  on  the  stoop  of  her  New  York  home. 
She  played  her  flrst  notes  on  a  toy  piano  at 
three,  and  by  the  age  of  8.  she  was  playing 
Beethoven's  First  Piano  Concerto  with 
Walter  Damrosch  and  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic. At  13  she  was  studying  piano  and 
playing  in  Berlin  under  the  alias  Augusta 
Zukerman.  a  name  she  said  she  disliked  as 
much  as  her  real  one,  Gizella  Zucca-Mana. 
"I  hated  to  see  those  names  on  programs." 
she  once  noted,  "but  when  I  reversed  Zucca- 
Mana  to  Mana-Zucca  I  thought  it  was  fine." 
So  she  kept  it  that  way. 

Composing  came  naturally,  she  insisted, 
and,  in  fact,  she  wrote  her  Concerto  for 
Rano  and  Orchestra  at  the  age  of  17. 

Her  best  composition,  she  was  fond  of 
saying,  is  her  only  son,  Marwin.  who  gave 
her  three  grandchildren.  But  the  public  has 
proclaimed  "I  Love  Life"  its  favorite  song. 

Her  serious  music  was  marked  by  superior 
craftsmanship,  melodic  lines  often  flecked 
with  tart  harmonies  and  the  brilliance  of 
her  instrumental  writing  appealed  to  virtuo- 
sos including  Jascha  Heifetz.  Misha  EHman 
and  Shura  Cherkassky.  who  earlier  this 
season  appeared  in  a  Miami  recital  and  per- 
formed some  Mana-Zucca  pieces.  Among  her 
many  pupils  was  Miamian  Ruth  Greenfield, 
founder-director  of  Miami-Dade  Community 
College's  lamchtime  Lively  Arts  Series, 
which  paid  tribute  to  Mana-Zucca  with  a 
special  concert  two  seasons  ago.* 


AMERICAN  RADIO  RELAY 

LEAGUE    SUPPORTS    H.R.     2203, 
THE  FCC  VOLUNTEERS  BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  Radio  Relay  League  is 
the  national,  nonprofit  organization  of 
amateur  radio  oF>erators.  The  ARRL 
represents  more  than  160.000  individ- 
uals licensed  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Rich- 
ard L.  Baldwin,  secretary  of  the  orga- 
nization, in  which  he  informs  me  that 
at  its  recent  board  of  directors  meet- 
ing a  resolution  was  passed  in  which 
the  ARRL  members  were  urged  to 
support  my  bill.  H.R.  2203.  This  legis- 
lation would  permit  the  use  of  volun- 
teers by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  monitor  amateur  radio 
and  citizens  band  station  transmis- 
sions. 

The  bill  addresses  a  growing  prob- 
lem of  lack  of  effective  enforcement  of 
FCC  regulations.  This  is  particularly 
of  immediate  interest  in  light  of  possi- 
ble reductions  in  the  budget  for  the 
FCC's  Field  Operations  Bureau.  The 
amateur  radio  community  has  an  ex- 
cellent history  of  self-policing  the 
ranks  of  their  hobby  group.  This  legis- 
lation, by  removing  legal  barriers  now 
in  statute,  will  allow  for  greater  co- 
ordination between  the  FCC  and  the 
volunteer  groups. 
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As  the  major  national  organization 
of  amateur  radio  operators,  I  suggest 
very  strongly  that  the  ARRL  Is  in  a 
position  to  speak  with  authority  on 
the  merits  of  this  legislation.  Accord- 
ingly I  am  pleased  to  have  their  sup- 
port and  hope  my  colleagues  will  re- 
flect on  the  resolution  of  support  of 
the  ARRL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  the  full  text  of 
the  letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Thk  Amkricam 
Radio  Relay  League.  Inc., 
Neviington.  Conn..  March  17,  1981. 
Hon.  WiixiAM  E.  Danmemeyer. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAii  Mr.  DAWwoiEYER:  It  is  with  the 
greatest  of  pleasure  I  convery  to  you,  from 
the  record,  a  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Radio 
Relay  League,  Inc.,  during  its  annual  meet- 
ing March  11-12.  1981: 

"The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Radio  Relay  League  extends  thanks  to  U.S. 
Representative  William  E.  Dannemeyer  for 
his  support  of  the  Amateur  Radio  Service. 
The  Board  urges  all  ARRL  members  to  ex- 
press their  written  support  for  House  Bill 
HR-2203  to  permit  the  use  of  volunteers  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  so 
as  to  facUiUte  the  administration  of  PCC 
services  to  radio  amateurs." 

We  would  be  honored  to  have  this  resolu- 
tion recorded  as  an  extension  of  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record  or  to  have  it 
placed  in  the  files  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Telecommunications,  Consumer  Protection 
and  Finance  in  support  of  HR-2203.  We 
would  like  to  testify  for  the  biU  when  it 
reaches  the  hearing  stage. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  L.  Baldwin. 

Secretary.0 


THE  NATION  AND  THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST  BOTH  NEED  A 
NEW  LOCK  AT  THE  BONNE- 
VILLE DAM 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OP  OREGON 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I. 
along  with  my  colleagues  Mr.  Foley  of 
Washington  and  Mr.  AuCoin  of 
Oregon,  am  introducing  legislation  to 
authorize  construction  of  a  new  navi- 
gation lock  at  Bonneville  Dam  on  the 
Columbia  River.  The  lock  is  estimated 
to  cost  $150  million  and  will  remove  a 
bottleneck  in  the  Columbia-Snake  wa- 
terway system  that  is  frustrating  in- 
creased barge  traffic. 

This  project  is  necessary  if  the  Co- 
lumbia-Snake River  system  is  to 
mature  and  realize  its  potential  as  one 
of  the  world's  great  waterway  systems. 
When  fully  developed,  the  Columbia- 
Snake  River  system  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous national  asset,  aiding  in  the 
movement  of  cargo  from  the  resoiu-ce- 
rich  Northwest  and  adding  to  our  na- 
tional security  by  providing  a  north- 
em  transportation  route  not  depend- 
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ing  on  passage  through  the  Panama 
Canal. 

As  such,  this  is  not  a  regional  issue, 
but  an  issue  of  national  importance. 

The  Columbia-Snake  River  system 
now  moves  3.2  billion  tons  of  water- 
borne  commerce  annually,  valued  at 
$25  billion  in  revenue.  Most  of  the  ton- 
nage is  in  bulk  commodities.  The  Co- 
lumbia-Snake River  system  feeds, 
among  others,  the  Port  of  Portland, 
the  west  coast's  leading  port  in  export 
tonnage.  With  an  improved,  modem 
lock  at  Bonneville,  the  system  can  do 
even  more  duty. 

These  are  the  economic  reasons  for 
a  new  lock  at  the  Bonneville  Dam: 

It  will  eliminate  a  costly  and  time- 
consuming  bottleneck  now  occurring 
at  the  present  lock  at  Bonneville  Dam. 
This  lock  is  at  the  end  of  a  seven  lock 
river  system.  The  Bonneville  Lock  is 
the  oldest  and  smallest  of  the  seven 
locks  on  the  Columbia-Snake  River 
waterway  system  forcing  barge  traffic 
to  break  up  into  smaller  tows  to  lock 
through  the  Bonneville  Dam.  This 
delay  causes  congestion  and  costs  ship- 
pers $2  million  aruiually. 

The  lock  was  built  in  1938  and  has 
not  had  any  rehabilitation  work  since 
1963,  even  though  it  handles  25  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  wheat  exports.  Wheat 
exports  favorably  impact  our  balance 
of  payments.  Wheat  exports  are  in  in- 
creasing demand  in  Asian  Pacific  Rim 
countries,  who  now  account  for  55  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  grain  exports. 

The  completion  of  the  new  lock  will 
save  shippers  $2.50  per  ton.  favorably 
influencing  the  cost  of  commodities 
and  other  products  consimied  in  this 
country  and  exported  abroad. 

The  new  lock  will  aid  the  movement 
of  America's  coal  exports  from  the 
West. 

The  new  lock  will  aid  expanding  con- 
tainerized cargo  movements  through 
the  Columbia-Snake  River  system 
which  totaled  187.000  tons  in  1980. 
These  containerized  shipments  will 
double  by  1990. 

The  new  lock  will  enhance  the  devel- 
opment of  a  multimodal  transporta- 
tion network  and  increase  opportuni- 
ties for  Midwest  and  other  overland 
shipments  that  use  rail-barge  and 
motor  carrier-barge  shipments  on  the 
Columbia-Snake  River  system.  These 
overland-waterway  multimodal  ship- 
ments will  give  shippers  alternative 
westem  route  systems  easing  the  flow 
of  traffic  on  the  Mississippi  River 
system  and  traffic  which  now  must 
travel  through  the  Panama  Canal.  It 
also  should  have  a  favorable  impact  on 
competitive  freight  rates  in  the  region. 
Constmction  of  the  new  lock  will 
have  a  positive  environmental  impact 
on  the  Columbia  River  by  reducing 
turbulence,  high  oxygen  levels  and 
other  negative  marine  pollution 
caused  by  congestion  of  barges  and 
tows  waiting  to  lock  through  the  dam. 
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Construction  of  a  new  lock  will  help 
in  protecting  the  natural  scenic  beauty 
of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  by  bal- 
ancing the  use  of  the  various  transpor- 
tation alternatives. 

The  new  lock  will  aid  in  the  ship- 
ment of  waterbome  transit  which  uses 
half  the  energy  necessary  to  do  the 
same  job  by  rail  and  is  nine  times 
more  energy  efficient  than  motor  car- 
riers doing  the  same  job.  This  energy 
savings  becomes  more  significant 
when  one  considers  that  49  percent  of 
the  commodity  traffic  uses  the  Colum- 
bia River  system. 

Finally,  this  project  has  a  positive 
cost-benefit  ratio,  one  of  the  key  crite- 
ria being  used  by  this  administration 
to  assess  public  expenditures.  This 
project  will  return  a  minimum  of  $5  to 
every  Federal  dollar  invested.  This 
Federal  investment  will  leverage  an  es- 
timated $500  million  private  Invest- 
ment creating  new  employment  oppor- 
tunity along  the  Columbia-Snake 
River  waterway  system.* 


THE  BUDGET  A  MISTAKE  TO 
RUSH  TO  JUDGMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 
•  Mr.    RANGEL.    Mr.    Speaker,    this 
moming's  New  York  Times  carried  a 
column   by   Anthony   Lewis,   entitled 

"Economics  or  Politics?"  Lewis  makes 
the  case  that  the  Reagan  budget,  al- 
though heralded  as  one  which  insu- 
lates the  truly  needy  indeed  does 
cause  additional  financial  problems  for 
those  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  econom- 
ic ladder.  The  story  about  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  both  of  whom  are  dis- 
abled, who  have  seven  children  is  viv- 
idly illustrative  of  a  tmly  needy  family 
falling  through  the  safety  net. 

As  the  Congress  continues  its  work 
on  the  budget,  I  believe  it  is  critically 
important  that  we  scmtinize  all  the 
budget  reductions  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  the  evenhanded  approach 
that  the  administration  claims  they 
adopted  is  in  fact  present.  I,  for  one, 
am  vigorously  opposed  to  placing  the 
budget  proposal  on  a  fast  track  here  in 
the  Congress.  It  is  clear  in  reviewing 
testimony  of  individuals  coming  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  disagreement 
among  economists  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  budget  reductions  and  tax  modifi- 
cations the  President  is  proposing. 

Additionally,  the  President  wants  to 
change  the  structure  of  many  of  these 
programs,  by  retuming  them  to  the 
States.  As  the  reason  why  the  Federal 
Government  got  involved  in  these  pro- 
grams initially  was  due  to  the  lack  of 
largess  on  the  part  of  the  States.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  a  retum  to  them  is 
a  good  idea. 
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Currently  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees are  taking  testimony  from  individ- 
uals on  these  proposals.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  witnesses  coming  before  these 
committees  are  providing  Important 
information  which  will  serve  as  a  basis 
for  us  reaching  a  conclusion  on  the 
wisdom  of  these  basic  policy  changes. 
To  act  on  this  package  prior  to  the  re- 
ceipt and  deliberate  review  of  this  ma- 
terial would  be  the  height  of  irrespon- 
sibility. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  take  time 
to  review  the  Lewis  column  in  order  to 
have  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
import  of  our  actions.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

Economics  or  Politics? 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Boston.  March  18.— When  challenged  on 
the  human  impact  of  his  proposed  budget 
cuts.  President  Reagan  defends  them  as  eco- 
nomically essential.  He  and  his  aides  argue 
that  only  by  cutting  across  the  board  can 
they  get  the  budget  under  control  and  open 
the  way  for  economic  growth.  Every  interest 
has  to  share  the  burden,  they  say.  The  only 
exception  is  the  "truly  needy." 

Those  are  the  arguments.  The  facts,  as 
they  have  begun  to  emerge  in  Congressional 
hearings,  are  different.  It  is  clear  now  that 
the  Reagan  cuts  would  hurt  people  who  by 
any  definition  are  needy— and  would  spare 
juicy  targets  among  the  better-off.  And  the 
decisions  on  what  to  cut  were  not  so  much 
economic  as  political. 

Consider  this  amazing  fact:  The  United 
States  Government  now  spends  about  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  on  health  payments  to  elderly 
persons  who  have  annual  incomes  of  more 
than  $30,000.  Is  the  Reagan  Administration 
proposing  any  cuts  in  or  ceiling  on  those 
payments  to  the  non-poor?  No.  The  figures 
on  Medicare  recipients  and  their  incomes 
appeared  in  a  fascinating  story  by  David  E. 
Rosenbaum  in  The  New  York  Times.  About 
1  million  Americans  over  65  have  Incomes 
above  $30,000,  he  wrote.  On  average  they 
get  $1,000  a  year  in  Medicare  payments.  Of 
course  mariy  lely  on  that  money.  But  in  a 
world  of  financial  limits  they  are  not  "truly 
needy." 

The  same  story  told  about  a  husband  and 
wife,  both  disabled,  who  have  seven  children 
and  survive  on  public  assistance.  Richard 
Schweiker,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  was  asked  on  a  television 
program  what  would  happen  to  them  under 
the  Reagan  program.  They  "wouldn't  have 
to  worry  about  \x\n%  cut."  he  replies,  be- 
cause they  were  "a  classic  case  of  .  .  .  the 
truly  needy." 

But  Administration  budget  experts  said 
the  family  would  love  at  least  $6  a  week  for 
each  child  in  school,  under  Reagan  propos- 
als to  cut  food  stamps  for  children  getting 
free  school  lunches.  Assuming  four  children 
in  school,  the  family  would  lose  $24  a  week 
in  food  stamps:  a  painfully  significant 
amount  for  people  who  scrimp  to  get  along 
on  beans  and  macaroni. 

That  family,  and  others  like  it,  would  lose 
not  only  stamps.  The  Reagan  budget  pro- 
poses cuts  in  fuel  assistance  for  the  poor, 
grants  to  the  states  for  welfare.  Medicaid 
and  other  programs.  Administration  spokes- 
men fence  with  the  figures,  but  there  can 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  some  truly  des- 
perate Americans  will  be  worse  off. 

Public  assistance  programs  are  not  sacro- 
sanct. But  there  is  a  striking  contrast  be- 
tween  those   budget   cuts   and   ones   that 
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President  Reagan  chose  not  to  make— a  con- 
trast in  both  equity  and  amount. 

For  example,  there  is  widespread,  nonpar- 
tisan concern  about  the  growing  cost  of  ad- 
justing Social  Security  and  Federal  pension 
payments  annually  to  reflect  increases  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  This  week  Re- 
publican senators  proposed  that  the  pay- 
ments be  pegged  instead  to  prevailing  wage 
rates.  That  change  would  save  $3.8  billion  a 
year— more  than  twice  the  $1.8  billion  the 
Administration  wants  to  cut  from  food 
stamps. 

When  the  senators  took  the  idea  to  the 
President,  he  rejected  it  out  of  hand.  He 
had  made  a  campaign  pronuse,  he  ex- 
plained, not  to  change  the  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. The  reason,  in  short,  was  political. 

When  Reagan  campaigned,  he  did  not  talk 
about  cutting  food  stamps  or  making  most 
of  the  other  substantive  reductions  he  has 
now  proposed.  He  spoke  of  saving  what  had 
to  be  saved  by  ending  "waste."  In  office  he 
decided  he  had  to  make  real  domestic  cuts 
to  allow  for  a  huge  rise  in  defense  spending. 
And  he  naturally  avoided  targets  among 
those  likely  to  be  part  of  his  constituency. 

His  budget  proposed  a  20  percent  tax  on 
fuel  for  private  and  corporate  airplanes, 
which  would  have  cut  down  on  an  enormous 
subsidy.  But  when  the  owners  and  pilots 
screamed,  the  proposal  was  withdrawn. 
They  were  Reagan  voters. 

None  of  this  is  surpirsing.  Ronald  Reagan 
and  David  Stockman  can  say.  fairly  enough, 
that  they  have  no  political  hope  of  chang- 
ing the  budget  if  they  take  on  the  pilots  and 
the  Medicare  recipients  and  the  pensioners. 
But  is  it  sad  if  a  fiscally  reformist  Adminis- 
tration loses  a  chance  to  reform  in  outra- 
geous subsidies  and  in  programs  that  are 
really  out  of  control. 

It  would  be  nice,  anyway,  if  Stockman  & 
Co.  were  less  pious  about  the  budget  they 
hammered  together  in  a  few  weeks.  They 
sound  sometimes  as  though  they  thought  it 
had  been  handed  down  to  Mount  Sinai.  It  is 
a  human  effort,  and  a  highly  political  one. 
The  realities  of  the  Reagan  program,  as 
they  become  clear,  also  caution  against 
rushed  Congressional  action.  Under  the 
guise  of  economic  theory,  the  Administra- 
tion is  trying  to  push  through  a  good  deal  of 
ideology:  not  just  in  cutting  this  budget  or 
that  but  in  eliminating  whole  programs  re- 
peatedly authorized  by  Congress,  such  as 
legal  services  for  the  poor. 

Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  warned 
the  other  day  that  the  budget  process  was 
being  perverted.  "We're  changing  30  years 
of  social  legislation."  he  said,  "in  three  days 
of  budget  markups.""* 


CONFUSING  PARTY 
CROSSWINDS  IN  CONGRESS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
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Monday,  March  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ad- 
dress my  colleagues  today  as  a 
meml)er  of  the  Democratic  leadership, 
as  part  of  this  broader  colleagial  body, 
and  as  a  citizen  of  this  great  Nation. 
For  weeks.  I  have  l)een  reading  news- 
paper articles  headlining  "Confusing 
Party  Crosswinds  in  Congress"  and 
"Democrats  Totally  Off  Balance"  or 
"Still  Blowin'  in  the  Wind."  I  have  lis- 
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tened  to  my  colleagues  harangue  at 
one  another  across  the  center  aisle- 
Republicans  at  Democrats  for  being 
"the  last  of  the  big  spenders."  Demo- 
crats at  Republicans  for  trying  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  "on  the  backs  of  the 
poor,  the  aged,  minorities,  and  the  en- 
vironment."' Enough  is  enough.  I  think 
it  is  time  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Tuesday  afternoon  March  10,  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  President  Reagan's 
final  proposed  budget,  the  infamous 
"blue  book."  That  revised  $695  billion 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  entails  re- 
ductions of  $55.9  billion,  involving  ap- 
proximately 200  programs.  A  lion's 
share  of  those  programs  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  which  I  chair. 
Our  Subcommittees  on  Health  and  the 
Environment,  and  Commerce,  Trans- 
portation, and  Tourism  are  particular- 
ly hard  hit. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  balancing  the 
budget  or  even  to  the  $55.9  billion  in 
cuts.  We  will  take  our  fair  dollar  share 
of  that  $55.9  billion  in  cuts.  However,  I 
believe  that  we  as  Democrats  have  to 
keep  in  mind  our  constituencies  and 
our  agenda  for  the  1980's.  A  review  of 
those  items  and  of  our  own  programs 
should  produce  even  greater  produc- 
tivity and  efficiencies  than  the  Reagan 
budget  proposals.  A  review  of  our 
energy  programs  has  already  produced 
important  and  useful  results,  and 
others  are  confidently  anticipated.  In 
that  regard,  this  committee's  agenda 
in  the  97th  Congress  alone  calls  for 
concentration  in  five  major  areas  of 
concern: 

( 1 1  MEASITRES  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  D.S.  ECONO- 
MY, RESTORE  COMPETITION,  REDUCE  INFL*- 
TIONARY  PRESSURES.  ENHANCE  EMPLOTMEBT, 
AND  IMPROVE  THE  U.S.  POSITION  IN  FOBKICH 
TRADE 

Revitalization  of  America's  productive  ca- 
pacity and  improvement  of  the  nation's  abil- 
ity to  compete  successfuly  in  world  markeU 
are  vital  to  reduce  the  staggering  inflation- 
ary pressures  In  this  country  and  improve 
the  nation's  economic  performance.  A  ren- 
aissance of  self-confidence,  resourcefulness 
and  risk-taking  among  Americans  must  be 
sparked  for  the  reindustrialization  of  Amer- 
ica to  succeed.  This  Committee  has  under- 
taken to  coordinate  programs  within  its 
broad  jurisdiction  to  work  toward  these 
goals. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Committees  effort  U 
an  in-depth  study  of  how  capital  is  formed 
in  the  United  States  today,  the  first  such 
study  in  modem  times.  This  will  be  integrat- 
ed with  studies  of  the  capital  formation 
problems  of  specific  industries  such  as  utili- 
ties, many  of  which  are  threatened  with 
possible  large  scale  bankruptcies,  and  small 
businesses,  distressed  by  hemorrhaging  eco- 
nomic ills.  Conctirrently,  the  Committee  wiU 
l>e  working  to  remove  barriers  to  free  com- 
petition in  health,  energy,  communications, 
and  domestic  and  foreign  commerce. 

In  this  regard,  for  example,  the  Conunit- 
tee,  among  other  things,  is  working  on 
measures  to  assure  U.S.  dominance  in  the 
rapidly  growing  communications  technology 
field,  to  deal  with  the  international  uranium 
cartel  and  to  remove  barriers  to  intemation- 
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al  commerce  In  energy  resources  such  as 
coal,  the  most  abundant  and  potentiaUy 
profitable  U.S.  energy  resource. 

HI  MKASTTRKS  TO  MIHIJIia  OH  RJEDUCE  FBDKHAL 
RtOtn-ATION 

This  Committee  has  Jurisdiction  over  Fed- 
eral regulations  affecting  energy,  securities, 
exchanges,  finance,  communications,  trans- 
portation, health,  the  environment  and 
public  safety.  The  effects  of  this  regulation 
reach  virtually  every  American  and  every 
business  in  the  United  SUtes,  from  the 
giant  auto  companies  and  crucial  money 
markets,  to  community  hospitals  and  the 
comer  drug  store. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  regula- 
tory structure,  laboriously  constructed  by 
Congress  over  the  past  century,  has  made 
an  enormous  contribution  to  the  quality  of 
life  in  America.  As  a  direct  result,  for  exam- 
ple: 

The  mother  buying  food  for  her  family  or 
medicine  for  her  child  can  do  so  with  a 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  quality,  safety 
and  efficacy  of  these  products  that  Is  un- 
matched by  consumers  anywhere  In  the 
world: 

Millions  of  ordinary  people  throughout 
America  are  able  to  invest  in  the  securities 
which  capitalize  the  nation's  industry  with 
confidence  that  they  will  be  protected 
against  fraud  and  exploitation;  and 

Businesses,  small  and  large,  throughout 
the  nation  are  protected  from  unfair  compe- 
tition, whether  it  be  from  financial  maraud- 
ers or  deceptive  market  practices. 

Over  the  past  decade,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  have  been  growing  complaints  that 
some  Federal  regulation  has  had  an  adverse 
Impact  on  the  economy  and  individual  ini- 
tiative. There  is  convincing  evidence  that 
some  regulation  Is  outdated,  some  is  too 
burdensome,  some  may  be  unnecessary  and 
much  is  ineffective. 

The  Administration  is  calling  for  a  sweep- 
ing reorganization  of  Federal  regulatory 
policy.  Across  the  country,  business  leaders 
are  applauding  the  Administration  s  plans 
to  simplify  the  maze  of  Federal  regulations 
that,  they  say.  discourages  investment,  ag- 
gravates inflation  and  suffocates  productiv- 
ity. The  Committee  shares  the  beliefs  that 
reform  is  necessary  but  its  enthusiasm  is 
teiapered  by  a  concern  that  the  Administra- 
tion program  may  be  regressive.  The  pro- 
posals it  has  reviewed  appear  selective,  and 
special  interests  may  be  expected  to  use  the 
crusade  call  of  reform  to  advance  policies 
for  their  own  individual  benefit  and  thus  do 
serious  injury  to  millions  of  American  con- 
siimers  and  businessmen,  particularly  the 
owners  of  small  businesses,  throughout  the 
country. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  when  the  Ad- 
ministration announced  the  decontrol  of 
gasoline  (an  authority  ceded  to  the  Execu- 
tive by  Congress)  its  spokesman  assured  the 
public  that  the  cost  would  only  rise  by  $0.03 
to  $0.05  per  gallon.  Now  American  drivers 
find  themselves  paying  over  $1.50  per  gallon 
with  average  increases  ranging  from  $0.10  to 
$0.15.  (At  the  time  of  decontrol,  this  Com- 
mittee had  predicted  increases  of  at  least 
$0.10  per  gallon.) 

Now  the  Administration  has  indicated 
that  it  proposes  abruptly  to  end  all  controls 
on  oil  and  natural  gas.  Experience  with 
home  heating  oil  prices  in  the  Northeast 
proves  that  this  can  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  tens  of  millions  of  American  fam- 
ilies, particularly  in  the  colder  regions. 

It  is  now  clear  that  whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  economy  and  infla- 
tion, energy  issues  are  not  responsive  to  sim- 
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pllstic  economic  theories.  All  Members  ur- 
gently need  to  have  access  to  comprehensive 
and  reliable  analyses  of  the  impact  of  pro- 
posed energy  initiatives  by  the  Executive  In 
order  to  protect  the  Interest  of  their  con- 
stituents. 

The  Committee  believes  that  It  Is  vital  to 
Members  that  it  have  the  resources  to 
evaluate  the  multiplicity  of  regulatory 
reform  proposals  put  forth  by  the  Executive 
and  others  and  to  advise  Members  of  the  po- 
tential effects  of  each  proposal  upon  their 
constituents  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

131  BCKASURKS  TO  CONTROL  OR  REDUCE  FEDERAL 
SPENDING.  IMPROVE  GOVERNBJENT  ETFICIEN- 
CY,  AND  ELIMINATE  WASTE.  ABUSE  OR  FRAUD 
IN  MAJOR  PROGRAMS 

This  Committee  does  not  have  responsibil- 
ity for  a  large  number  of  "big  ticket"  Feder- 
al spending  programs,  but  the  programs  It 
does  control,  taken  together,  have  direct  ef- 
fects upon  the  lives  and  welfare  of  virtually 
every  American. 

Over  the  past  six  years,  there  has  been  a 
growing  effort  to  control  Federal  spending, 
root  out  waste  and  fraud,  eliminate  gravy 
and  make  the  government  do  what  It  should 
do  more  efficiently. 

Now,  the  current  Administration  Is  pro- 
posing draconian  cuts  in  all  Federal  spend- 
ing. This  Committee  supports  the  overall 
spending  reduction  goal  and  believes  that 
virtually  every  Federal  program  under  Its 
jurisdiction  can  produce  significant  savings 
for  the  taxpayer. 

The  Committee  has  two  concerns,  howev- 
er, which  it  believes  all  Members  will  share. 
First,  the  Committee  is  concerned  that 
the  costs  associated  with  the  reduction  must 
be  shared  equally  by  all  Americans,  rich  and 
poor,  farmer  and  urban  dweller,  consumer 
and  businessman.  It  is  the  constitutional 
duty  of  each  Member  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  all  his  constituents:  that  duty  may 
not  be  ceded  to  the  Executive. 

Second,  the  Committee  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned that  some  of  the  spending  cuts  pro- 
posed by  the  Executive  may  effectively  alter 
or  abrogate  existing  law  without  formal  leg- 
islative action  by  the  Congress,  and  thus 
violate  the  spirit  and,  perhaps,  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution.  For  example: 

The  proposed  cut  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commissions  antitrust  budget  will  have  the 
effect  of  significantly  modifying  authorities 
limiting  monopolistic  business  practices  and 
will  virtually  repeal  Important  provisions  of 
a  wide  range  of  statutes  including  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act,  the  Clayton  Act,  the 
Sherman  Act.  the  National  Energy  Conser- 
vation Policy  Act  (NECPA).  and  the  Energy 
Security  Act  Amendments  to  NECPA; 

The  drastic  reductions  in  funding  for  im- 
portant rail  services  will  have  the  effect  of 
dramatically  revising  national  transporta- 
tion priorities  and  will  have  a  serious  Impact 
on  efforts  to  revive  the  economy  of  the 
nation  and,  indeed,  have  potentiaUy  severe 
implications  for  national  security: 

Cuts  that  eliminate  funds  for  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  radically  alter  the  existing 
social  compact  of  the  nation  with  its  work- 
ing men  and  women. 

We  are  a  nation  of  laws,  and  under  the 
Constitution  the  Executive  Branch  has  a  re- 
sponsibility faithfully  to  execute  the  laws. 
If  the  Administration  proposes  to  make 
such  significant  changes  in  substantive  law 
and  national  policy,  it  should  make  these 
recommendations  to  Congress  in  the  form 
of  legislative  proposals.  It  must  not  seek  to 
achieve  such  changes  through  the  back  door 
in  the  guise  of  "budget  cutting."  Any  prom- 
ise to  send  up  legislative  proposals  later  is 
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not  justification  for  acting  as  if  the  laws 
were  already  altered. 

It  Is  in  the  Interests  of  every  Member  to 
assure  that  the  Committee  has  the  re- 
sources to  protect  the  vital  interests  of  the 
legislative  branch  In  shaping  Federal  policy. 

141   MEASURES  TO  OVERHAUL  U.S.  HEALTH  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL  LAWS 

During  the  first  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  will  be  called  upon  to 
advise  the  House  on  the  actions  to  be  taken 
in  regard  to  19  laws  dealing  with  health 
matters  and  six  major  environmental  laws 
which  are  due  for  reauthorization. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  reduce 
sharply  Federal  responsibility  for  financing 
health  care  and  for  determining  the  appro- 
priate programs  to  provide  health  care  pro- 
grams for  the  poor.  and.  as  a  consequence, 
to  shift  a  greater  responsibility  to  the 
States. 

This  will  provide  the  framework  for  the 
first  sweeping  reexamination  of  national 
health  care  policy  in  over  a  decade  and  the 
results  of  this  reexamination  will  have  a 
direct,  personal  and  major  impact  on  tens  of 
millions  of  Americans  in  every  region. 

Over  the  past  century,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  assumed  an  increasing  respon- 
sibility for  providing  health  care  for  those 
who  otherwise  would  have  inadequate,  or  no 
access  to  care.  The  Congress  accelerated 
this  policy  over  the  past  three  decades,  cul- 
minating In  the  enactment  of  Medicaid  In 
1965.  Recently  a  growing  concern  has  been 
expressed  over  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  policy. 

The  same  history  and  concern  exist  with 
regard  to  the  traditional  programs  that 
Congress  designed  to  deal  with  specific 
health  problems  ranging  from  childhood 
immunization  to  cancer,  cardiovascular  and 
pulmonary  diseases,  and  hypertension. 

During  the  97th  Congress,  the  Committee 
will  also  be  called  upon  to  advise  the  House 
on  actions  to  be  taken  on  major  legislation 
affecting  the  environment,  including  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act.  the  Noise  Pollution  Control  Act.  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion and  Liability  Act  ( "Superfund").  and 
the  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Art. 

Balancing  costs  and  benefits  of  all  these 
programs  is  a  complicated  process  requiring 
highly  developed  skills.  The  results  will  not 
only  have  an  Important  effect  on  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  this  nation  over  the  next 
decade  or  50.  but  will  also  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  economy. 

It  is  vital  to  all  Members  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  government  play  a  meaning- 
ful role  in  shaping  these  decisions  tuid  this 
can  happen  only  if  this  Committee  has  the 
resources  to  deal  effectively  with  the  Issues 
and  to  advise  Members  of  the  long-range 
consequences  of  adoption  of  the  Administra- 
tion proposals  and  of  alternatives  to  those 
proposals. 

151  BfEASURES  TO  MINIMIZE  U.S.  VULNERABIL- 
ITY TO  ENERGY  AND  MATERIALS  SUPPLY  IN- 
TERRUPTIONS AND  TO  STRENGTHEN  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  THROUGH  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
ENERGY  AND  MATERIALS  SUPPLY 

Even  though  the  United  States  appetite 
for  foreign  oil  has  decreased  by  almost  two 
million  barrels  per  day  over  the  past  2 
years,  consumers  are  still  paying  foreign 
producers  a  whopping  $100  billion  annual- 
ly—more than  double  what  the  Nation  paid 
only  two  years  ago. 
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This  is  a  crippling  drain  on  our  economy 
and  probably  the  biggest  single  factor 
behind  our  chronic  inflation.  Equally  seri- 
ous, the  nation's  security  is  jeopardized  by 
the  fact  that  we  depend  on  foreign  produc- 
ers for  nearly  half  the  oil  we  consume.  Any 
significant  interruption  in  supply  could 
bring  our  economy  to  a  grinding  halt  and 
cripple  our  national  defense  capability.  In 
light  of  the  political  problems  facing  a 
number  of  major  oil  producing  nations,  the 
possibility  of  interruption  of  supply  must  be 
a  major  factor  in  all  our  national  planning 
until  we  can  find  ways  to  reduce  our  de- 
pendence .  .  .  and  ways  to  reduce  depend- 
ence must  be  a  major  goal  of  national 
policy. 

There  are  a  number  of  paths  to  the  goal 
of  independence  and  all  fall  within  the  ex- 
panded jurisdiction  of  this  Committee. 

One  important  path  is  to  increase  domes- 
tic production  of  energy  sources.  The 
United  States  has  been  called,  with  some 
truth,  "the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal."  The  pred- 
ecessor Committee  pioneered  in  measures  to 
increase  domestic  coal  use  and  to  develop 
coal-based  synthetic  fuels  to  replace  oil,  but 
a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done. 

Even  though  the  Nation's  coal  reserves 
are  vast  and  there  is  great  potential  for 
export,  in  addition  to  meeting  our  domestic 
needs,  there  are  serious  transportation 
problems.  Rail  has  traditionally  been  the 
predominant  method  for  moving  coal,  but 
the  fact  is  that  our  rail  systems  are  deterio- 
rating rapidly.  There  are  also  weak  links  in 
our  port  systems,  which  maintain  insuffi- 
cient coal  handling  facilities  for  loading  coal 
into  ships.  Energy  Independence,  our  com- 
petitiveness in  world  markets,  and  our 
transportation  systems  are  interrelated,  and 
are  all  related  to  basic  national  security  re- 
quirements. 

Another  important  path  is  to  develop 
other  energy  alternatives,  such  as  energy 
from  waste,  blomass  production,  alcohol 
fuels,  energy  from  wood  and  from  peat,  as 
well  as  geothermal  energy  and  other 
renewables  such  as  solar  energy.  Including 
wind  energy,  and  other  synthesized  energy 
forms,  such  ac  methanol  from  coal. 

All  these  programs  will  lake  time  and  the 
Committee  must  balance  the  cost  of  acceler- 
ated development  against  the  benefits  to  be 
derived,  a  complicated  and  demanding 
project,  which  requires  dramatically  ex- 
panded resources  and  accounts  for  some 
$302,000  of  the  increase  in  salaries  in  this 
year's  Committee  budget. 

Another  important  path  to  energy 
indejjendence  is  conservation,  which  most 
experts  agree  will  give  this  nation  the  big- 
gest and  fastest  reduction  in  energy  con- 
sumption. Recently  there  have  been  com- 
plaints that  conservation  threatens  uncom- 
fortable changes  in  the  American  way  of  life 
and  would  impose  unwanted  hardship  upon 
the  American  consumers.  Some  argue  that 
conservation  decisions  should  be  left  to  the 
"marketplace." 

The  Committee  l)elieves  that  dramatic 
energy  savings  can  be  won  with  virtually  no 
inconvenience  to.  or  sacrifice  by.  the  con- 
sumer. It  further  believes  that  Americans 
have  found  the  conser\'ation  imposed  by  the 
actions  of  the  marketplace  through  skyrock- 
eting gasoline  and  home  heating  oil  prices 
very  uncomfortable  indeed. 

Many  of  the  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams with  which  the  Committee  Is  con- 
cerned involve  saving  not  only  energy,  but 
also  money.  Low  Income  Weatherization  As- 
sistance, the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Con- 
servation   Bank,    the    efficiency    standards 
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programs  for  buildings,  appliances  and  auto- 
mobiles, and  the  Residential  Energy  Conser- 
vation Service  (provided  under  the  National 
Elnergy  Conservation  Policy  Act)  are  all 
aimed  at  efficient  Investment  of  Federal 
dollars  to  obtain  more  efficient  use  of 
energy.  The  Nation  can  'produce  its  way  to 
greatness"  using  less  energy,  but  using  it 
more  wisely,  and  discomfort  need  not  be  a 
factor. 

The  Committee  believes  that  all  Members 
will  want  to  have  the  information  that  wUl 
enable  them  to  make  crucial  decisions  in 
energy  matters  that  are  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  all  Americans  and  to  their  nation's 
security.* 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  ON  THE 
BRINK 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNS'XXVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  last  week  to  join  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Congressman  Don  Edwards'  bill 
to  extend  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's Operation  Outreach  program.  I 
believe  this  program  is  essential  to  our 
Vietnam  veterans. 

These  centers  help  provide  readjust- 
mant  counseling  and  related  mental 
health  services  to  any  veteran  who 
served  on  active  duty  during  the  Viet- 
nam era.  Increasingly,  we  see  that  the 
mental  stress  of  that  tour  of  duty  is 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  facing 
these  young  veterans.  Having  served 
for  1  year  in  Vietnam  myself,  I  cer- 
tauily  imderstand  the  problems  these 
veterans  face  and  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  Congressman 
Edwards  now  has  some  78  cosponsors 
of  the  bill.  Whatever  I  could  say  about 
it,  however,  is  said  better  in  the  fol- 
lowing  article   written   by  Mr.   Peter 
Leo  on  March   16  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 
The  article  follows: 
Viet  Vrrs  on  Brink  of  Being  Alone  Again 
We  don't  like  to  think  about  Vietnam  vets. 
They  remind  us  of  a  war  we'd  like  to  forget. 
Steve  Rooney  tried  to  forget.  He  succeed- 
ed for  10  years  until  the  moment  last  No- 
vember when  he  walked  into  a  storefront 
operation  Downtown  on  Penn  Avenue  called 
the  Vet  Center. 

He  doesn't  know  exactly  why  he  did  it.  He 
does  know  it's  among  the  toughest  things 
he's  done  in  his  34  years.  Maybe  even  tough- 
er than  risking  his  life  in  Vietnam. 

At  his  first  counseling  session  with  other 
Vietnam  vets,  he  tried  to  speak.  But  each 
time  he  opened  his  mouth,  he  burst  into 
tears.  It  was  like  an  internal  explosion. 

In  weekly  fragments  over  the  next  four 
months  his  year  in  Vietnam  spilled  out— the 
horror,  the  fear,  the  pain. 

Rooney  had  last  talked  about  Vietnam 
when  he  came  home  in  1970.  Ten  minutes 
with  his  parents.  That  was  it.  Then  he  went 
about  the  business  of  living.  Compulsively 
and  successfully. 

Since  then,  he  has  never  known  a  moment 
of  unemployment.  He  works  with  his  father 
selling  radio  air  time.  A  committed  family 
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man,  he  lives  comfortably  in  the  suburbs 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  Life  has 
been  good  for  Steve  Rooney. 
So  why  the  Vet  Center? 
They  were  unique  among  American  fight- 
ing men.  The  youngest  to  go  to  war,  they 
dropped  their  pencils  and  picked  up  their 
rifles.  Their  average  age  was  19.  In  World 
War  II  It  was  26. 

World  War  II  vets  went  over  and  back  on 
troop  ships  with  their  uniU.  They  knew 
each  other  well  and  wound  down  together 
on  the  way  home. 

Vietnam  vets,  replacement  troops,  went  to 
war  alone,  came  home  alone.  It  was  72  hours 
from  battle-tom  rice  paddy  to  family  living 
room.  No  time  to  heal.  No  one  to  heal  with. 
The  flights  home  did  not  shake  with  rau- 
cous celebration.  There  was  only  the  silence 
of  starting  to  forget. 

At  home,  they  were  treated  not  as  war- 
riors but  as  killers.  They  didn't  have  re- 
unions; they  avoided  each  other.  The  VA 
psychiatrists  weren't  able  to  ease  the  pain 
of  men  who  had  stuck  bayonets  in  the 
throats  of  other  human  beings,  watched 
buddies  turned  to  blood  and  gore  In  an  In- 
stant, lived  with  the  constant  fear  of  death. 
How  could  they  know  what  it  was  like? 

Dave  McPeak  knows  what  it  was  like.  He 
was  there,  an  altar  boy  at  St.  Canice  one 
year,  a  combat  Marine  the  next.  Now  he  is  a 
therapist  at  the  Vet  Center.  'They  find  out 
they're  not  alone,  they're  not  weak.  They 
decompress  each  other.  They  heal  them- 
selves." 

To  survive  In  war.  the  vets  plugged  up 
their  emotions,  blocked  out  the  experience. 
They  were  deprived  of  the  healing  that 
comes  with  reliving  their  experience  with 
others  who  understand. 

But  the  pressure— delayed  stress  sjm- 
drome  was  the  name  given  the  only  recently 
understood  phenomenon— had  to  be  relieved 
sometime,  usually  years  later,  and  in  some 
way,  usually  nightmares  and  flashbacks. 

"Talking  about  it.  it  doesn't  hurt  as  much 
as  It  did."  says  Steven  Rooney.  "People  go 
crazy  thinking  they're  alone." 

Now  Vietnam  vets  are  on  the  verge  of 
finding  themselves  alone  again.  The  Reagan 
budget  cutters  believe  VA  hospitals  can  do 
the  job  of  the  92  vet  centers  around  the 
country.  The  money  runs  out  April  10.  After 
that,  who  knows? 

"The  VA  Is  terrific  at  benefits,  at  medical 
and  psychiatric  care."  says  Dave  McPeak. 
"But  I  don't  believe  they  can  do  what  we 
can  do."  Some  1,000  vets  have  come  through 
its  doors  at  954  Penn  Ave.  since  the  center 
opened  last  April.  Many  are  Steve  Rooneys 
who  will  make  it  without  a  Vet  Center.  But 
there  are  others  just  emerging  from  their 
loneliness,  just  t>eginnlng  to  draw  strength 
from  the  troop  ship  they  have  formed, 
making  some  sense  of  their  lives  for  the 
first  time.  For  some.  Its  a  matter  of  life  and 
death. 

"I  could  give  the  names  of  a  hundred  guys 
who  came  in  suicidal,"  says  McPeak.  "Most 
are  working,  cutting  their  grass,  paying 
their  taxes,  listening  to  their  wives,  taking 
their  kids  to  the  zoo. " 

That's  what  Pittsburgh  is  getting  for 
about  $100,000.  Its  what  the  country's  get- 
ting for  $9  million.  That's  what  it  costs  to 
manufacture  one  tank. 
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4,   1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
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system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, amd  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  24,  1981.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  25 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  alter- 
native fuel  programs  and  the  Econom- 
ic Regulatory  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  Naval  research  and  development 
program  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

212  Russell  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
•Budget  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
intelligence    activities   of   the    United 
SUtes. 

S-407,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
office  of  the  Secretary,  general  admin- 
istration. Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Regional  Action 
Planning  Commissions.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  supplemental  assistance  and  re- 
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structuring  policies   for  Consolidated 
Rail    Corporation    (Conrail).    and    on 
proposed  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  U.S.  Railway  Association. 
5110  Dirlcsen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1982,  focus- 
ing on  the  International  Development 
Association  (VI).  and  the  African  De- 
velopment Bank. 

324  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Comprehen- 
sive  Alcohol    Abuse    and    Alcoholism 
Prevention.  Treatment  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  348.  to  in- 
crease job  opportunity  by  allowing  em- 
ployers to  pay  young  people  the  mini- 
mum wage  at  a  reduced  rate. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  tmd  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
.  Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  681.  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  system  of  liability  and 
compensation  for  oilspill  damage  and 
removal    costs    (being    held    at    the 
Senate  desk). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's spending  reduction  proposals  for 
economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
authorizations   for   the   International 
Development  Association  (VI).  and  the 
African  Development  Bank. 

324  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  alleged 
delays  in  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission's  licensing  requirements 
for  the  operation  of  new  nuclear 
power  plants,  and  to  examine  the 
impact  of  the  recent  ShoUy  v.  NRC  de- 
cision by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
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the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  to  re- 
quire that  hearings  be  held  prior  to 
NRC  issuing  amendments  to  nuclear 
power  plant  licenses. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  W.  Paunken,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency. 

324  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  45,  simplifying 
the  administration  of  national  policy 
requirements  applicable  to  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  certain 
related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  State;  and  to  review  cer- 
tain foreign  assistance  programs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  projjosed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 
Open  and  closed  business  meeting,  to 
hear  and  consider  the  nominations  of 
Fred  C.  Ikle.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy,  and 
William  H.  Taft  IV.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense;  and  to  consider  proposed 
changes  to  the  Committee  rules  of 
procedure  for  the  97th  Congress.  Com- 
mittee's proposed  budgetary  recom- 
mendations on  national  defense  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  routine 
military  nominations. 

212  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Power 
Marketing  Administrations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  681.  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  system  of  liabili- 
ty and  compensation  for  oil  spill 
damage  and  removal  costs  (being  held 
at  the  Senate  desk). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's   proposed    spending    reduction 
proposals  for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations  for   fiscal   year   1982   for 
foreign  assistance  programs,  focusing 
on  Europe. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
intelligence   activities   of   the   United 
States. 

S-407.  Capitol 
11.00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations  for  fiscal   year   1982   for 
foreign  assistance  programs,  focusing 
on  Asia. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

235  Russell  Building 

MARCH  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
To   resume   oversight   hearings   on   the 
impact  of  proposed  budget  reductions 
in  programs  affecting  the  elderly,  fo- 
cusing on  health  and  human  services 
programs. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Energy   and   Agricultural   Taxation   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  tax  and  tariff  pro- 
posals to  aid  the  domestic  refining  in- 
dustry. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Transportation  and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Cotimierce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
•Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982 
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for  the  Maritime  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To    resume    hearings   on    proposed   au- 
thorizations  for   fiscal   year   1982   for 
the  Department  of  State. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Rudolph  W.  Gluliana.  of  New  York,  to 
be  Associate  Attorney  General.  Theo- 
dore B.  Olson  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  D.  Lowell 
Jensen  of  California,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  and  Carol  E. 
Dinklns  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General.  aU  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  30 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  reau- 
thorization  of   food   and   agriculture 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

324  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention.  Treatment  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  601,  to  reduce 
and  simplify  certain  licensing  require- 
ments in  the  broadcast  Industry. 

235  Russell  Building 
Firiance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
measures,  S.   388.  446.  464.  476.  500. 
501,  and  499. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
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Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing 
on  civil  defense  programs. 

224  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection.   Research,    and    Sanctuaries 
Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Eiiergy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To   resume   hearings  on   proposed   au- 
thorizations  for  fiscal   year   1982   for 
the  Department  of  Eiiergy.   focusing 
on    magnetic    fusion,    inertial    fusion, 
geothermal    electric   energy    systems, 
and    nuclear   materials   security    and 
safeguards. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  alleged 
delays    in    the    Nuclear    Regulatory 
Conunission's    licencing    requirements 
for    the    operation    of    new    nuclear 
powerplants.    and    to    examine    the 
impact  of  the  recent  ShoUv  vs.  NRC 
decision  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  to 
require  that  hearings  be  held  prior  to 
NRC  issuing  amendments  to  nuclear 
power  licenses. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Administration,  Sci- 
entific and  Technical  Research  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office,  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  289,  to  provide 
uniform  margin  requirements  in  trans- 
actions involving  the  acquisition  of  se- 
curities of  certain  U.S.  corporations  by 
non-U.S.  persons  where  such  acquisi- 
tion is  financed  by  non-U.S.  lenders. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings,  in  closed  session,  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  National 
Aeronautics    and    Space    Administra- 
tion. 

235  Russell  Building 


4972 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
strategic   minerals   and   materials   re- 
search policy  of  the  United  SUtes. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  family  planning  pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Oirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 
To   resume    hearings   on   proposed   au- 
thorizations  for  fiscal   year   1982   for 
foreign  assistance  programs,  focusing 
on  military  assistance. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1982  for  pro- 
grams of  the  E)epartment  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment: and  to  continue  review  of  cer- 
tain foreign  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscaJ  year  1982  for  the 
White  House  Office,  Office  of  Admin- 
istration, official  residence  of  the  Vice 
President,  executive  residence,  special 
assistance  to  the  President,  compensa- 
tion of  the  President,  and  other  unan- 
ticipated needs. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  1 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
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Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior, 

S-128,  Capitol 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed phaseout  of  the  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  national  centers  for  health 
statistics,  health  services  research  and 
health  care  technology  programs,  na- 
tional research  service  awards,  medical 
library  assistance  programs,  and  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
economic  and  statistical  analysis  pro- 
gram, U.S.  Census  Bureau,  National 
Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration,  and  the  Minority 
Business  Development  Agency,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  budgetary  recommen- 
dations for  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for   fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


March  23,  1981 


Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Resolution 
20.  providing  for  television  and  radio 
broadcasting  of  Senate  Chamber  pro- 
ceedings. 

301  Russell  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  international 
affairs  programs.  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
and  Bureau  of  Government  Financial 
Operations  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Raymond  A  Peck,  Jr.,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To   resume    hearings   on    proposed   au- 
thorizations  for   fiscal   year   1982   for 
the  Department  of  Energy,   focusing 
on  nuclear  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  2 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Eklucation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Room  to  be  announced. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  health 
professions  block  grants,  and  preven- 
tive health  block  grants. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1982 
from  officials  of  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America,  Blinded  Veterans  Associ- 
ation, Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  and 
Noncommissioned  Officers  •  Associ- 
ation. 

457  Russell  Building 


March  22,  1981 


UMI 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1982  for  U.S. 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  construction 
programs.  E>epartment  of  Defense. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1982  for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1982 
from  AMVETS 

457  Russell  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Eklucation. 

Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  certain  foreign  assistance 
programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  prop>osed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Transportation  and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,   Science,    and   Transportation 

Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service,  the  International 
Trade  Conunission,  and  the  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
12:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Economic  Growth.  Employment,  and  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  tax  in- 
centives to  increase  employment,  fo- 
cusing on  ways  to  increase  the  level  of 
employment  by  reducing  the  addition- 
al labor  costs  imposed  by  Federal 
taxes. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
EInergy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To   resume   hearings   on   proposed   au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year   1982   for 
the  Department  of  Energy,  focusing 
on  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion, and  alcohol  fuel  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Energy    Conservation   and   Supply   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
programs     of     the     Department     of 
Energy  which  fall  within  the  subcom- 
mittee's jurisdiction. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Transportation  and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates foi  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association  and  ConsoU- 
dated  Rail  Corporation  (Conrail). 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcomnuttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  720,  authorizing 
additional  funds  for  the  Corporation 
for    F>ublic    Broadcasting    for    fiscal 
years  1984,  1985,  and  1986. 

235  RusseU  Building 

APRIL  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sutx;ommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

Room  EF-100.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
comnuttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Food  Safety  and  QuaUty  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  strategic  minerals  and  materials 
research  policy  of  the  United  States. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a-m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  U.S. 
Air  Force  construction  programs.  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1982  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1318  EHrksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Sulxx)mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Persoimel  Ifanagement. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  and 
Special  Counsel.  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority,  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Federal  Pay.  Com- 
mission on  Elxecutive.  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Salaries,  and  the  President's 
Commission  on  Pension  PoUcy. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRILS 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proixised  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  SoUcitor.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 


UMI 
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9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy.  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  the  U.S.  Regulatory 
Council. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  National  Aeronautic?  and 
Space  Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  certain  public 
health  professional  education  and 
nurse  training  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States,  Federal  Elections  Commission, 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
Domestic  Policy  Staff,  U.S.  Tax  Court 
and  the  Committee  for  Purchase  From 
the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  720,  author- 
izing additional  funds  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  for  fiscal 
years  1984.  1985.  and  1986. 

224  Russell  Building 
Eiiergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  306.  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  specified 
hydroelectric   powerplants   at   various 
existing  water  projects. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion  20.   providing   for  television  and 
radio  broadcasting  of  Senate  Chamber 
proceedings. 

301  Russell  Building 

APRIL  9 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  programs,  the 
Energy  Information  Administration. 
Naval  petroleum  reserve  programs, 
emergency  preparedness  and  gas  ra- 
tioning programs.  Department  of 
Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral   Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  strategic  minerals  and  materials 
research  policy  of  the  United  States. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  F"amily  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for   the   Domestic 
Volunteer  Services  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  determine 
whether  certain  energy  assistance  pro- 
grams are  meeting  the  financial  and 
health  needs  of  elderly  victims  of  ex- 
treme heat  and  cold. 

457  Russell  Building 
10  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subconxmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Guard 
and  Reserve  Forces  construction  pro- 
grams. Department  of  Defense. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  to  review  over- 
all budget  recommendations. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  the  sav- 
ings bond  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Public  Debt. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  SulKommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Nation- 
al Security  Council,  and  the  Council 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    oversight     hearings,     in 
closed  session,  to  review  the  strategic 
minerals  and  materials  research  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

S-407,  Capitol 

APRIL  14 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  16 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Forest 
Service  programs,  the  Office  of  the 
Federal  Inspector  for  the  Alaska  Natu- 
ral Gas  Transportation  System,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Latior  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  sex  dis- 
crimination in  the  workplace. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
conmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Feder- 
al Grain  Inspection  Service,  Office  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Agricultural 
Cooperative  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  EJn- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  certain  health 
maintenance  organizations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subconrunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates lor  fiscal  year  1982  for  NATO 
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infrastructure/European   construction 
programs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  certain  development  and  re- 
gional programs  of  the  Department  of 
SUte. 

S-126.  Capitol 

APRIL  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service,  and  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirltsen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for  certain  social 
services  block  grants. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
•Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  cer- 
tain international  aid  programs  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  28 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
422  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
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government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  edu- 
cational programs. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
international   monetary   programs   of 
the  Department  of  Treasury. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank, 
and  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

457  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation    of    the    Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Middle 
East/rapid  deployment  force  (RDF) 
construction  programs,  and  to  receive 
a  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  certain 
educational  programs. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  conser- 
vation and  solar  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

1 1 14  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
•  To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  Middle  East/rapid  deployment 
force  (RDF)  construction  programs, 
and  to  receive  a  briefing  on  intelli- 
gence matters. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  30 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
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tional   Park  Service.   Department   of 
the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  devel- 
opmental disabilities  program. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
multilateral  development  banks  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Suljcommittee 
To    resume    hearings   on    proposed   au- 
thorizations  for   fiscal   year   1982   for 
the    developmental    disabilities    pro- 
gram. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  5 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
Export-Import    Bank    of    the    United 
SUtes. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MAY  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  fossil 
energy  programs,  domestic  energy 
supply  programs,  and  Federal  leasing, 
Department  of  Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To   resume   hearings   on   proposed   au- 
thorizations  for   fiscal   year   1982   for 
the  develpmental  disabilities  program. 
4332  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  certain  international  aid 
programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 

BCAY12 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plemenUtion    of    the    Longshoremen 
and    Harbor    Workers    Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2;00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
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international  security  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  SUte. 

S-126,  Capitol 

IdAYlS 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Longshoremen 
and    Harbor    Workers    Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconmiit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propKised  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
international  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  21 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  2 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 
MARCH  25 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
reauthorization  of  food  and  agricul- 
ture programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

324  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
reauthorization  of  food  and  agricul- 
ture programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

324  Russell  Building 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
reauthorization   of   food   and   agricul- 
ture programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

324  RusseU  Building 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Calvin  V.  French, 
pastor.  Massachusetts  Avenue  Congre- 
gation of  the  Reorganized  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Our  Father,  who  has  watched  over 
this  Nation  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  has  brought  us  to  this  time 
and  this  place,  help  us  to  sense  the 
honor  of  our  calling  and  be  worthy  of 
that  trust. 

Make  our  lives  more  eloquent  than 
our  speech— remind  us  in  our  delibera- 
tions that  the  character  of  this  body  is 
determined  by  the  character  of  all 
who  serve  here. 

Keep  us  at  tasks  too  hard  for  us. 
that  we  must  turn  to  Thee  for 
strength  and  counsel. 

May  we  not  fail  our  own— or  the 
coming  generations  in  our  dedication 
to  brotherhood  and  justice. 

Give  us  clear  heads,  clean  hands, 
and  pure  hearts,  that  we  may  be  faith- 
ful to  our  mission— in  service  to  our 
fellow  men,  our  Nation,  and  to  Thee. 

We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  Jesiis 
Christ  our  Lord,  who  went  about  doing 
good.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN 
PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  re- 
ports.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  REVEREND  DR.  CALVIN  V. 
FRENCH 

(Mr.  HARKIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  few  moments  this 
morning  to  thank  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Calvin  French  for  his  opening  prayer, 
and  for  his  rich  words  of  wisdom  to 
guide  us  as  we  begin  today's  session. 


Dr.  French,  as  many  of  us  know,  is 
the  pastor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  Congregation  of  the  Reorga- 
nized Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints  here  In  Washington. 

I  am  proud  to  note,  also,  that  he  has 
strong  ties  to  the  State  of  Iowa— and 
to  Iowa's  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict—in particular. 

He  studied,  and  earned  his  A.A. 
degree  at  Graceland  College  in 
Lamoni,  where  his  daughter,  Kelsey,  is 
currently  a  sophomore.  He  received 
his  B.A.  from  the  University  of  Iowa,  a 
masters  from  Temple  University  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  his  doctorate 
from  Drake  University,  in  Des  Moines. 
His  son,  Colin,  is  now  a  law  student 
there.  His  advanced  theological  studies 
have  been  done  at  Harvard  University 
in  Massachussetts. 

For  11  years.  Dr.  French  was  the 
pastor  at  the  Central  Congregation  of 
the  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  E>ay  Saints  in  Des 
Moines,  which  is  where  I  came  to 
know  him  through  his  extensive  com- 
munity work.  His  wife.  Lavone,  is  an 
attorney  who  worked  in  the  Polk 
County  attorney's  office  in  Des 
Moines,  worked  often  with  my  wife, 
Ruth,  while  she  was  the  Story  County 
attorney  in  Ames. 

Dr.  French  is  a  clinical  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Marriage 
and  Family  Therapists— the  premier 
American  association  of  family  coun- 
selors, and  has  also  served  as  pastor  at 
the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  Central 
Congregations. 

He  is  a  good  friend,  a  wise  man  and  a 
distinguished  religious  leader,  who  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  work  on  behalf  of 
a  better  quality  of  life  for  all  humans. 

I  thank  him  for  taking  the  time 
from  his  busy  schedule  to  join  us 
today. 


VIETNAM  AFTERSHOCKS 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
front  page  of  today's  Washington  Post 
appears  a  report  of  a  study  that  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  effects 
stiU  lingering  upon  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  report  concludes 
that  those  who  suffered  combat  duty, 
and  particularly  those  who  suffered 
repeated  exposure  to  enemy  fire,  seem 
for  one  reason  or  another  more  prone 
than  other  Americans  to  have  psycho- 
logical problems  lingering  in  their 
lives.  Many  of  these  men  feel  rejec- 
tion, and  that  may  be  understandable 


in  view  of  the  way  in  which  American 
society  received  them  so  blithely  and 
with  so  little  regard  for  their  feelings, 
their  sacrifices  or  their  heroism. 

For  that  reason,  it  seems  to  me  pu- 
ticularly  inappropriate  that  we  should 
discontinue  the  one  innovative  thing 
that  has  been  created  expressly  to 
serve  the  needs  of  Vietnam  veterans 
and  their  requirement  to  be  rehabili- 
tated into  our  society. 

Storefront  rehabilitative  facilities 
have  been  provided  in  some  91  loca- 
tions throughout  the  United  States. 
They  were  set  up  2  years  ago  on  a 
pilot  basis.  They  are  manned  by  Viet- 
nam veterans.  The  counseling  they 
give  is  expressly  for  Vietnam  veterans. 
It  seems  to  me  the  results  they  have 
obtained  speak  well  for  them,  and  that 
the  little  amount  of  money  this  pro- 
gram costs— just  $32  million  in  fiscal 
1982— ought  to  be  ret&ined  in  our 
budget.  This  innovative  approach  is 
the  only  thing  that  we  have  done  ex- 
pressly to  try  to  redress  the  glaring 
imbalance  of  the  welcome  received  by 
veterans  of  other  wars  as  against  the 
shameful  lack  of  welcome— indeed,  the 
indifference — the  Nation  extended  to 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war.  It  should 
be  retained.  These  young  Americans 
served  their  country  with  as  much  de- 
votion and  as  much  personal  sacrifice 
as  any  who  ever  fought  under  the 
American  flag.  The  least  we  can  do 
now.  in  even  this  belated  expression  of 
our  appreciation,  is  to  continue  out 
support  for  this  program. 


NUCLEIAR  GAMBLE  MUST  STOP 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spec- 
ter of  nuclear  proliferation  looms  omi- 
nously before  us:  The  radical  and  un- 
stable regime  in  Iraq  has  begun  an 
alarming  escalation  of  atomic  weapons 
development.  Pakistan.  India,  and 
Libya  are  stepping  up  their  own  nucle- 
ar armaments  programs.  A  dangerous 
potential  exists  in  the  explosive 
Middle  E&st  for  nuclear  arms  takeover 
by  PLC  terrorists. 

Some  of  our  European  allies- 
Prance,  Italy,  and  Portugal— supply  es- 
sential hardware  and  technology  to 
Iraq  and  Pakistan  without  stringent 
controls  on  their  use.  Through  energy 
blackmail.  Iraq  barters  high-priced  oO 
for  uranium  stockpiles,  sensitive  tech- 
nology, and  sophisticated  nuclear 
equipment.  Intelligence   reports  indi- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  O  1407  is  2X17  p-m. 
•  Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  stMements  or  iosettioos  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  oo  the  fkMr. 
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cate  that  both  Iraq  and  Pakistan  will 
marshal  their  nuclear  capability  not 
for  commercial  purposes  but  for  cre- 
ation of  a  powerful  nuclear  arsenal. 

In  the  Interest  of  International  secu- 
rity, European  nations  must  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  to  restrict  the 
supply  of  nucleju-  equipment  to  vola- 
tile regimes  and  insist  upon  inspection 
of  nuclear  facilities  by  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

I  call  on  the  administration  to  take 
immediate  and  effective  action  to 
remind  our  European  friends  to  stop 
their  ill-conceived  propagation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  We  must  safeguard 
human  existence  on  this  Earth  from 
the  horror  of  nuclear  holocaust. 


March  21  1981 


REVISmO  THE  FEDERAL 
REGULATORY  PROCESS 

(Mr.  SYNAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  California,  Gborge  Danielson, 
began  hearings  in  his  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Law  on  the  Regula- 
tory Procedure  Act  of  1981.  This  biU  is 
the  product  of  months  of  Judiciary 
Conunittee  consideration  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  is  substantially  the 
same  bin  which  the  committee  ap- 
proved last  year.  I  rise  today  to  caJl 
this  important  bill  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  to  urge  their  sup- 
port for  its  early  passage. 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  the  pressing  national 
need  for  meaningful  regulatory 
reform.  All  of  us  have  heard  from  our 
constituents  about  the  endless  barrage 
of  new  ruJes  and  regulations  pouring 
out  of  Washington.  And  as  troubling 
as  the  sheer  number  of  regulations,  is 
the  public  perception  that  the  rules 
are  unnecessary,  overly  costly,  and 
coxinterproductive  to  an  expanding  na- 
tional economy.  Something  must  be 
done  to  bring  this  situation  under  con- 
trol, and  it  must  be  done  quickly.  The 
Regulatory  Procedure  Act  of  1981, 
H.R.  746,  offers  us  the  opportunity  to 
act  rapidly  and  wisely  on  this  problem. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize  the 
work  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  al- 
ready done  on  this  legislation  and  sui>- 
port  George  Danielson's  efforts  to 
enact  H.R.  746  as  quickly  as  possible. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  CUTS  IN 
.  STUDENT  AID 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  day 
we  learn  a  little  more  about  the 
Impact  of  the  slashes  that  the  admin- 
istration is  making  in  student  aid. 


We  now  have  finally  gotten  the  In- 
formation that  the  Pell  grants  or  the 
educational  opportunity  grants  which 
are  for  the  neediest  of  our  students 
will  be  cut  across  the  board  by  at  least 
$100  for  each  grant.  We  also  learned 
that  the  guaranteed  student  loan, 
which  is  the  program  the  Congress 
passed  to  aid  middle- Income  families 
with  students  in  school,  will  have  a  re- 
duction by  the  interest-in-school 
factor  of  at  least  $225  a  year,  and 
growing  each  year  as  the  loan  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  entering 
into  the  Record  a  letter  from  Wells 
College,  which  is  in  Congressman  Lee's 
district;  a  letter  from  Pikes  Peak  Com- 
munity College,  which  is  in  Congress- 
man KoGovsEK's  district;  and  a  letter 
from  the  University  of  Missouri,  which 
Is  in  Congressman  Bailey's  district. 
Each  of  these  letters  speak  clearly  for 
Itself,  outlining  the  terrible  problems 
that  will  be  created  if  the  Congress 
goes  along  with  these  cuts  in  student 
aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letters  to  which  I 
referred  are  as  follows: 

Wells  College, 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  March  S.  1981. 
Representative  Peter  A.  Peyser. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Representative  Peyser:  Your  con- 
cern over  the  Administration's  cuts  In  the 
higher  education  budget  are  shared  by  all  of 
us.  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  you  can  be 
counted  on  for  support  in  Congress. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  analysis  of 
the  problems  we  envision  at  Wells.  This  was 
sent  to  all  our  students,  staff  and  faculty, 
and  our  students  were  asked  to  share  this 
information  with  their  parents.  Our  student 
government  is  actively  working  on  informa- 
tion sessions  and  letter  writing. 

I  have  before  me  case  studies  of  students 
who  will  not  be  able  to  return  to  school  in 
the  fall  if  these  cuts  are  allowed.  No  college 
can  afford  to  pick  up  the  gap  of  $650  to 
$2,300  that  students  will  lose.  The  middle 
income  group  wiU  suffer  the  most  and  they 
are  the  backbone  of  our  student  body. 

Thank  you  for  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

Mart  M.  Hopkihs. 
Executive  Assistant  to 

President  Peterson. 

Enclosure. 

Memorakduh 

February  25,  1981. 
To:  The  Wells  College  Community. 
Prom:  Pattl  McGlU  Peterson.  President. 

As  you  are  all  aware  student  financial  aid 
is  one  of  the  targets  of  the  Reagan  budget 
cuts.  There  are  also  large  cuts  which  were 
inherited  from  the  Carter  administration 
about  which  little  appears  in  the  press.  For 
example,  inadequate  funding  of  Pell  Grants 
(formerly  Basic  Grants)  has  reduced  awards 
to  our  students  by  $27,000  this  academic 
year. 

As  the  Carter  budget  requests  made  last 
March  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
this  year,  money  has  been  borrowed  from 
fiscal  year  1981  funds  to  pay  fiscal  year  1980 
awards.  The  potential  shortfall  of  $627  mil- 
lion is  needed  in  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation to  correct  this.  Wells  students  could 


lose  as  much  as  $95,000  In  federal  funds  in 
the  Pell  Grants  alone  in  1981-82  without 
immediate  action. 

We  also  estimate  that  20-30  students  will 
be  forced  out  of  the  National  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  unless  federal  capital 
contributions  for  fiscal  year  1981  are  in- 
creased to  at  least  fiscal  year  1980  levels. 
This  will  mean  that  many  of  our  neediest 
studente  will  not  be  able  to  finance  their 
education  since  many  banks  are  reluctant  to 
extend  credit  to  low-income  students. 

The  legislative  revisions  proposed  for  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  are  even 
more  threatening.  All  loans  would  be  based 
on  need  after  grants  and  other  forms  of  aid 
are  considered,  the  federal  interest  subsidy 
would  be  eliminated  and  the  new  Parent 
Loan  interest  would  Increase  from  9%  to  the 
prevailing  market  rate. 

At  present  approximately  65%  of  our  stu- 
dents depend  on  Guaranteed  Student  Loans 
to  finance  part  of  their  education  and  over 
100  of  these  students  have  loans  as  their 
only  source  of  aid.  At  many  independent  in- 
stitutions 75%  of  all  studente  depend  on 
GSL's  to  meet  expenses. 

RepresenUtlve  Paul  Simon.  Chairman  of 
the  House  Postsecondary  Education  Sub- 
committee has  told  the  American  Council 
on  Education  that  the  Impact  of  budget 
shortfalls  and  loan  changes  will  force  25% 
of  the  nation's  college  studente  to  give  up 
their  studies.  In  the  independent  Institu- 
tions It  could  be  as  high  as  50%.  In  the  spirit 
of  attempting  to  limit  inflation  Wells  Col- 
lege Is  not  asking  for  more,  more,  more.  We 
are,  however,  asking  for  a  much  more  care- 
fully considered  plan  which  acknowledges 
that  we  cannot  undo  economic  problems 
overnight  that  have  been  years  in  the 
making.  What  has  been  proposed  Is  a  whole- 
sale slash  which  can  subject  a  single  student 
to  three  or  more  significant  aid  losses. 

Action  Is  needed.  We  trust  that  you  will 
communicate  your  concerns  to  your  Sena- 
tors tuid  Congressional  representatives. 

Pikes  Peak  ComnmrrT  College. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  March  10,  1981. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Peyser. 
House  of  Representatives,    Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Represewtattve  Peyser:  I,  too,  share 
your  concern  about  the  budget  cute  recom- 
mended by  the  new  administration.  In  my 
Judgment,  studente  enroUed  in  colleges  and 
universities  are  well  served  by  the  current 
student  financial  aid  programs;  e.g..  Pell 
Grants,  Supplementary  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grante.  Student  Loans,  and  College 
Work  Study  Programs.  To  tamper  with 
these  programs  by  reducing  budgete  would 
be  devastating  to  both  lower  and  middle 
income  studente. 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
has  permitted  studente  to  substitute  loans 
for  parental  contribution.  To  provide  stu- 
dente with  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  only 
for  remaining  need  after  other  sources  of 
aid  were  considered  and  at  the  same  time  to 
eliminate  the  in-school  interest  subsidies 
would  drastically  affect  the  middle  income 
student.  The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram proposals  may  virtually  shut  the  pro- 
gram down. 

The  Education  Amendmente  of  1980  au- 
thorize a  $2,100  maximum  Pell  Grant  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  budget  calls  for  a 
$1,800  maximiim  Pell  Grant.  Such  a  reduc- 
tion will  definitely  have  an  effect  on  the 
needy  student's  aid  package.  Also,  if  Con- 
gress does  not  pass  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  meet  a  shortfall  In  fiscal  1980. 
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the  maximum  Pell  Grant  In  1981-82  would 
be  about  $1.000— even  more  of  a  reduction. 

I  believe  it  is  very  Important  that  you  and 
your  colleagues  give  Immediate  attention  to 
the  proposed  administrative  cute.  The  en- 
actment of  the  Education  Amendmente  of 
1980  provided  all  of  us  in  the  postsecondary 
educational  community  with  the  legislation 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  better  serve  the 
needs  of  our  studente.  Not  to  fund  this  legis- 
lation would  be  an  injustice. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  regarding  stu- 
dent assistance  programs  and  your  support 
in  an  effort  to  sustain  these  programs. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  W.  McInnis. 

President 

University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  March  11,  1981. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Peyser. 
House  of  Representatives,    Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Peyser:  Under  date 
of  February  25,  you  addressed  letters  to  the 
Chancellors  of  the  four  campuses  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  seeking  information 
on  the  impact  of  the  proposed  reductions 
for  student  assistance  in  the  federal  budget. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  your  interest 
and  concern  about  bringing  the  leadership 
of  higher  education  into  play  on  this  critical 
issue.  The  cute  pro[>osed  by  the  Reagan 
budget,  if  they  prevail,  will  be  devastating 
for  many  studente. 

We  have  prepared  some  figures  on  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  cute  on  studente  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  which  you  may 
find  useful  (enclosed). 

This  information  is  being  shared  with  the 
leadership  in  the  national  associations  head- 
quartered in  Washing^n  and  with  the 
members  of  the  Missouri  Congressional  Del- 
egation, particularly  Representative  Tom 
Coleman  who  Is  a  member  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Post  Secondary  Elduca- 
tlon.  We  shall  continue  to  work  with  the 
aforementioned  groups  and  individuals  to 
bring  the  urgency  of  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  administration. 

With  appreciation  for  the  initiative  you 
are  taking  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

James  C.  Olson, 

President 

University  or  Missouri— Status  Report 
OH  Proposed  Federal  Spending  C^uts  in 
Student  Financial  Aid  Programs 

(Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Scholarships  and 
Student  Financial  Aid  Services) 

BACKGROUND 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  an- 
nounced budgetary  cute  and  regulatory  re- 
scissions which  will  directly  affect  the  UM 
system  and  our  studente.  In  some  areas  the 
cute  are  worse  than  first  expected,  in  other 
areas  some  suggestions  are  liveable.  These 
summaries  were  compiled  from  various 
sources  and  were  accurate  as  of  Tuesday, 
March  3,  1981. 

/.  Regulatory  rescissions 
A.  Regulations  implementing  the  Educa- 
tional Amendmente  of  1980.— The  Carter 
Administration  worked  long  hours  to  pub- 
lish final  regulations  implementing  the  Edu- 
cational Amendmente  of  1980.  These  regula- 
tions published  in  final  form,  appeared  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  December  30  and 
31,  1980.  Upon  taking  office  President 
Reagan  immediately  signed  an  executive 
order  delaying  the  Implementation  of  all 
regulations  for  60  days.  At  the  present  time 


we  are  therefore  operating  all  federal  stu- 
dent aid  programs  reauthorized  in  1980 
without  final  regulations.  We  are  using  the 
final  law  as  published  and  our  best  Judg- 
mente  to  try  and  stay  within  the  law.  In  a 
few  cases  the  federal  government  has  writ- 
ten letters  explaining  portions  of  the  law. 
The  resulte  of  these  rescissions  if  they  con- 
tinue much  longer  will  be  at  best  confusion 
and  at  worst  possible  violations  of  the  law. 
During  April  we  must  have  some  guidance 
from  the  government  prior  to  packaging 
new  studente. 

B.  Pell  Grant  (Basic  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Grant)  Formula  Rescission.— The 
Reagan  Administration  has  withdrawn  the 
formula  for  computation  of  Pell  Grante  for 
1981-82.  Without  this  final  formula  no 
grant  can  be  awarded  since  need  has  not 
been  determined.  The  Administration  wante 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  program  (currently 
about  $2.4  billion)  by  doing  the  following: 

1.  Expect  an  additional  $750  in  self-help 
(summer  Jobs,  savings)  from  all  studente. 
Whether  or  not  the  studente  have  the  sav- 
ings or  can  find  a  Job  may  not  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

2.  Eliminate  deductions  in  the  formula  for 
state  and  local  taxes  paid  by  student  and 
family. 

3.  Increase  the  taxation  rate  applied 
against  a  family's  disposable  income  from 
the  current  14  percent  to  20  percent. 

4.  Establish  a  maximum  income  of  $25,000 
on  eligibility  for  the  Grant.  Currently  all 
studente  with  need  receive  funds— no  matter 
their  income. 

These  four  changes  would  reduce  the  Pell 
Grant  for  a  'typical "  family  with  $20,000 
from  $1,000  to  about  $560. 

The  major  problem  with  the  formula  re- 
scission is  that  it  takes  time  for  any  new  for- 
mula (no  matter  how  bad)  to  work  through 
the  regulatory  process.  Briefly,  the  delay  is 
as  f  oUows: 

Regulations  Rescinded— Mid-February. 

New  Regulations  published  in  Federal 
Register— April  1st. 

Mandatory  45-day  Congressional  comment 
period  begins  (does  not  Include  periods  of 
Congressional  recess— Easter  recess  usually 
Is  for  two  weeks)— April  Ist. 

End  of  mandatory  Congressional  com- 
ment period— May  30th. 

National  Processor  begins  to  process  and 
mail  four  million  student  eligibility  reporte 
(SER's)  to  studente  nationwide— June  1st. 

Studente  receive  SERs  in  mail  and  begin 
to  send  them  to  the  University— June  15- 
July  1. 

Final  awards  returned  to  students — July 
15- August  15. 

Please  recall  that  the  Pell  Grant  Is  the 
floor  program  on  which  all  other  aid  pro- 
grams are  based.  While  some  tentative 
awards  could  be  made,  a  final  offer  must 
precede  any  distribution  of  funds  to  stu- 
dents. 

//.  Budgetary  cut* 

A.  Pell  Grant  Program.— The  Pell  Grant 
Program  is  officially  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram—that is  the  government  must  pay  all 
eligible  studente  during  a  given  year.  During 
1980-61  the  Secretary  of  Education  "bor- 
rowed" about  $1  billion  to  fund  this  year's 
studente.  In  order  to  fully  fund  recipiente  at 
a  maximum  $1,750  level  It  Is  projected  that 
the  government  must  have  a  supplemental 
budgetary  appropriation  of  $1.2  billion.  If 
the  supplemental  appropriation  Is  not  made 
then  the  maximum  grant  at  high  cost  insti- 
tutions would  faU  from  $1,750  to  $1,150.  At 
the  University  of  Missouri  the  maximum 


Pell  Grant  would  fall  from  $864  (average)  to 
$543  (or  a  loss  of  about  $3.3  million  system- 
wide).  This  reduction  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  changes  in  the  formula  listed 
in  I,  B.  above.  Those  cute  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  this  possible  reduction. 

B.  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.— 
The  largest  of  all  the  federal  aid  procrama 
has  been  targeted  for  substantial  reductions 
by  both  the  Carter  and  Reagan  Administra- 
tion. This  program  provides  9%  loans  to  stu- 
dente which  are  retwUd  over  a  10-year  period 
of  time.  This  year  within  the  UM  system 
11,500  studente  will  receive  $29  million  in 
G8L  loans. 

The  government  proposes  to  cut  the  cost 
in  this  program  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Impose  a  $40,000  income  celling  on  par- 
ente  of  dependent  studente  or  independent 
studente  to  reduce  borrowing. 

2.  Require  that  the  maximum  student 
loan  cannot  exceed  the  cost  of  educati(m 
(the  appropriate  budget  for  that  student) 
less  the  family's  expected  contribution,  the 
student's  expected  contribution  and  any 
other  financial  aid  available. 

3.  Require  parente  who  do  not  have  the 
"expected  contribution"  and  have  no  other 
sources  of  funds  to  borrow  from  the  Parente 
Loan  Program.  The  loans  would  be  at  3% 
over  the  current  Treasury  Bill  rate  and 
would  begin  to  be  re-paid  immediately. 

4.  Eliminate  the  in-school  subsidies  paid 
by  the  government  by  allowing  lenders  to 
either  collect  the  interest  while  the  student 
is  In  school  or  to  add  the  interest  to  the 
principal  when  the  student  leaves  schooL 

The  effecte  of  these  four  proposals  are  as 
follows: 

Increase  the  paper  work  required  in  the 
aid  offices  since  all  appllcante  would  have  to 
submit  a  need  analysis. 

Decrease  the  size  of  the  loans  making 
them  less  attractive  to  commercial  lenders. 
Add  to  this  the  effect  of  having  to  "bill"  for 
interest  while  the  student  is  in  school  and 
we  may  see  substantial  numbers  of  lenders 
leave  the  program. 

Biake  the  loans  more  difficult  for  students 
to  get  and  more  expensive  over  the  year. 

Discourage  most  parente  from  borrowing 
under  the  Parente  Loan  Program  due  to  the 
high  interest  rate. 

C.  National  Direct  Student  Loan.- The 
NDSL  program  whUe  not  yet  included  in 
the  Stockman  black  or  white  books  is  due 
for  a  $100  million  reduction  due  to  a  smaller 
request  for  federal  capital  in  the  program. 
If  the  program  is  not  eliminated  by  some 
future  budget  cut  we  can  expect  at  least  a 
15%  reduction  in  avaUable  funds  within  the 
system  for  1981-82. 

///.  Effects  on  the  university  and  UM 
students 

We  can  project  that  the  entire  range  of 
possible  program  cute  will  have  the  follow- 
ing effects: 

A.  On  the  UM  students— 

1.  See  decreased  numbers  of  professional, 
graduate  and  independent  (older)  studente 
able  to  seciire  adequate  financing  to  attend. 

2.  See  increased  pressure  for  the  avaUable 
dollars  in  student  aid  by  all  groups  on 
campus. 

3.  See  pressure  by  "new"  studente  or 
transfer  studente  who  can  no  longer  afford 
to  go  to  private  schools  or  to  residential 
campuses.  Urt>an  campuses  and  community 
colleges  should  experience  dramatic 
growth— but  with  severely  stretched  re- 
sources. 

4.  See  great  pressures  from  students,  par- 
ente and  others  to  have  an  early  commit- 
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meat  of  aid  ftt  k  time  when  that  Is  not  possi- 
ble. 

B.  On  the  UM  System— 
1.  See  shifts  In  types  of  students  attending 
the  various  campuses.  These  shifts  will  be 


dramatic,  probably  short-lived  and  unpre- 
dlcUble. 

2.  See  expectations  that  the  University 
will  do  even  more  than  it  is  currently  doing 
In  the  area  of  student  aid. 


3.  See  a  general  decline  In  middle-class 
students  attending  the  University. 

Attached  you  will  find  a  chart  which  proj- 
ects the  potential  loss  in  student  aid  by 
campus.  This  information  was  provided  by 
the  Directors  of  Student  Financial  Aid  and 
is  current. 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

URGING  WHITE  HOUSE  NOT 
TO  INVITE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
OFFICIAI^ 

(Mr.  DIXON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  with  the  support  of  over  40 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  urging 
the  President  not  to  Invite  the  Prime 
Minister  of  South  Africa,  or  any  high 
level  official  of  that  Government,  to 
the  United  States  until  that  country 
renounces  its  system  of  apartheid. 

There  have  been  reports  that  the 
State  Department  and  the  White 
House  are  considering  the  possibility 
of  inviting  Prime  Minister  Botha  for 
an  unprecedented  visit  to  the  United 
States. 
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This  is  just  one  of  many  alarming 
signals  that  President  Reagan  may 
seek  to  totally  reverse  our  policies 
toward  South  Africa  and  the  region  in 
general. 

Just  last  week  it  was  reported  that  a 
five-member  South  African  military 
delegation  had  entered  the  country 
without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of 
the  United  States,  and  were  asked 
abruptly  to  leave  the  country. 

Just  today  it  was  disclosed  that 
President  Reagan's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Jeane  Kirkpatrick. 
met  with  the  top  South  African  mili- 
tary intelligence  officer.  This  contra- 
dicts public  assurance  by  the  State  De- 
partment that  no  such  meetings  took 
place. 

South  Africa  has  been  justly  isolated 
in  the  world  community  for  its  system 
of  apartheid,  a  legalized  web  of  racism, 
where  the  16-percent  white  minority 
oppresses  the  black  and  colored  major- 
ity. 

We  believe  that  the  invitation  of 
Prime  Minister  Botha  would  send  the 
wrong  signal  to  our  many  allies  on  the 
continent  of  Africa.  It  would  announce 
that  the  United  States  no  longer  cares 
about  the  oppression  ongoing  in  South 
Africa,  or  the  rights  of  all  individuals 
regardless  of  color. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  text  of  this 
resolution  and  its  sponsors  with  our 
colleagues  in  the  Congress. 
H.  COH.  Rks.  98 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  South  Africa's 
poUcy  of  institutionalized  and  legalized 
racism,  tuiown  as  apartheid,  is  one  of  the 
cruelest  forms  of  human  rights  abuse  in  the 
world  today,  involving  a  combination  of  dis- 
criminatory rules  and  practices  by  which  16 
percent  of  the  Republic's  population  domi- 
nate the  majority; 

Whereas  abhorrent  and  pervasive  human 
rights  abuses,  including  degrading  treat- 
ment and  punishment  and  the  use  of  tor- 
ture—all In  gross  violation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  on  Human  Rights— persist 
in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  in  spite  of 
efforts  by  the  world  community  to  Influence 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  toward  change; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  continues  to  rule  in  Nami- 
bia in  spite  of  the  termination  of  its  man- 
date to  administer  that  territory  and  contin- 
ues to  resist  the  implementation  of  the 
United  Nations  plan  for  independence  for 
Namibia; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  worked 
constructively  during  the  past  several  years 
in  a  worthwhile  effort  to  seek  respect  for 
the  rights  of  all  South  Africans  to  partici- 
pate In  the  political  process  in  South  Africa 
without  discrimination  based  on  race; 

Whereas  no  South  African  Prime  Minister 
has  ever  been  Invited  officially  to  visit  the 
United  States  because  of  our  disapproval  of 
the  indefensible  policy  of  apartheid;  and 

Whereas  such  a  visit  would  likely  be  read 
by  Africans  and  all  the  world  as  a  signal 
that  the  United  States  accepts  the  practice 
of  apartheid  and,  therefore,  would  certainly 
undercut  the  progress  we  have  made  in  our 
relations  with  nations  throughout  Africa: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativet 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  President 


and  the  Secretary  of  SUte  should  not  Invite 
the  Prime  Minister  of  South  Africa  or  any 
high  level  official  of  that  Government  to 
visit  the  United  States  until  It  can  be  dem- 
onstrated that  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment has  abandoned  totally  Its  policy  of 
apartheid  and  commlted  Itself  to  granting 
social  Justice  and  full  participation  in  the 
political  process  to  all  South  Africans  re- 
gardless of  color. 

Sponsors  op  Honsi  CoHCURUorr 
RxsoLtmoH  08 

Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Solan.  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  AuColn,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Clay. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Pauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  MltcheU  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Moffett,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Pease.  Mr. 
Rangel. 

Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wal- 
gren.  Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Waxman.  and 
Mr.  Weiss. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN  ON 
THE  ANNIVERSARY  OP  HIS 
DEATH 

(Mr.  WALGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satiu-- 
day  a  week  ago  marked  the  first  year 
after  the  death  of  Allard  Lowenstein. 
On  that  occasion  a  number  of  his 
friends  and  family  gathered  at  the  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery,  and  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Michakl 
Barnxs,  of  Maryland,  gave  a  moving 
eulogy  in  Al's  memory.  I  would  like  to 
insert  that  eulogy  In  the  Recobs  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Members  and 
the  many  friends  of  Al  Lowensteln 
across  the  country.  It  is  as  follows: 
RnusKS  BT  Michakl  D.  Bariicb,  op  Mabt- 

LAITD,      Ul      ReMKHBRAMCX      OP     AlXAHS      K. 
LOWKHSTKIH,    ABUHOTOH    NATIOMAL    CEMK- 

TERT.  March  14, 1981 

It  was  only  a  year  ago  that  AI  was  taken 
from  us,  and  yet,  look  at  what's  t>ecome  of 
the  country  since  then. 

I  was  visiting  a  friend's  office  recently, 
and  noticed  a  poster  hanging  on  the  wall.  It 
was  "vintage  Vietnam  War,"  and  though 
the  poster  has  noticeably  aged— dog-eared 
and  tattered,  like  Al  and  like  many  of  us 
whose  political  awareness  began  during  that 
war— its  message  startled  me  for  a  moment. 
It  hardly  seemed  thirteen  years  old.  The 
words  went  something  like  this: 

The  wealth  of  the  nation  Is  squandered  on 
cruelty  .  .  . 

United  States  economy  and  safety  threat- 
ened by  excessive  weaponry. 

United  States  sending  military  advisors  to 
Latin  America;  tensions  growing  in 
Cambodia,  Bolivia.  Guatemala,  Korea. 

Hostility  and  violence  growing  In  American 
cities;  avenues  of  hope  are  lost  in  vio- 
lence and  armaments. 


A  city  without   hope  may  bum  Itself  in 

racial  sickness: 
Nuclear  war  may  be  the  final  pathology  of 

ideology  and  armaments. 

It  would  not  have  been  so  frlghtenlnc.  I 
think,  except  that  the  litany  of  horrors  in 
1908  may  seem  tame  in  comparislon  to  the 
Inventory  which  we  could  take  In  1981.  I 
shudder  each  morning  when  I  hear  the 
"thump"  of  the  newspaper  landing  on  my 
doorstep.  What  new  retreat  from  decency 
will  it  disclose? 

CIA  Instructed  to  spy  on  Americans  at 
home. 

President  decides  that  if  you  can't  afford 
a  lawyer,  you  aren't  entitled  to  Justice. 

A  thousand  middle-income  ctaiUren 
caught  eating  subsidized  school  lunches:  Ad- 
ministration terminates  program  for  mil- 
lions of  poor. 

Secretary  of  State  declares  "combating  In- 
tematlonal  terrorism"  to  be  top  foreign 
policy  priority  .  .  .  lifts  sanctions  «t**""^ 
C^hlle  for  government-sponsored  murder  on 
streets  of  Washington. 

President  claims  food  stamps  are  "waste 
of  taxpayers'  money"  *  *  *  dines  at  Jockey 
Club. 

Administration  proposes  tax-cut  to  relieve 
the  downtrodden  *  *  *  thoae  maHwy 
$200,000  or  more  to  benefit. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  reported  to  have 
remembered  where  Africa  is. 

It  gets  worse,  but  I  need  not  go  on. 
Anyone  who  shared  a  struggle  with  Al 
Lowensteln— anyone  who  shared  a  ca4iae 
with  him- knows  too  well  how  different  tbe 
world  of  today  Is  from  the  world  which  be 
sought  to  craft  •  •  *  knows  too  well  that  we 
are  sliding  tmdt  from  the  minimal  distance 
which  we  had  pulled  ahead. 

We  gather  here  today  to  remember  Al 
Lowensteln.  But  the  real  question  Is  wheth- 
er he  Is  buried  in  this  soil.  Have  we  Indeed 
buried  Al  Lowensteln  and  put  him  behind 
us?  Or  did  we  bury  only  his  body,  but  pat 
him  within  us? 

The  Kadduh,  which  I  know  hearts  are  re- 
citing today,  declares: 

"The  departed,  whom  we  now  remember, 
behold  they  have  entered  Into  the  peace  of 
life  eternal,  but  they  still  live  on  earth  tn 
the  acts  of  goodness  they  performed  and  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  cherish  tbdr 
memory." 

Only  we,  "we  hearty  band  of  fellows."  can 
determine  whether  Al  Lowensteln  still  Uves 
on  earth.  Too  many  of  his  acts  of  goodnea 
have  been  laid  to  waste  and  negated  *  *  * 
too  much  of  the  progress  to  which  be 
spurred  his  country  Is  now  being  reversed. 
AI  will  thus  live  on  only  if  those  of  us,  "wbo 
cherish  his  memory."  will  cherish  tt  ao 
deeply  that  his  cause— no.  traly  I  must  say. 
his  causes — will  not  die. 

On  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's death.  Al  wrote  a  message  which  Is  as 
valid  today  as  it  was  then: 

"*  *  *  the  awful  fact  of  his  unnatural 
death  will  shadow  events  as  long  as  we  are  a 
part  of  them.  And  tn  that  shadow  we  wfU 
still  struggle  with  the  problem  connected  to 
so  many  others— the  problem  of  how  to 
revive  enthusiasm  and  excite  energies"— 
G-d.  how  much  easier  It  would  be  if  we  sUD 
had  Al.  the  quintessential  recruiter  and  mo- 
blllaer— "of  how  s  spirit  once  aborted  can  be 
bom  again.  Old  tiatUe  cries  drift  back,  but 
they  are  harder  to  hear  now.  •  *  * 

"The  mind  wanders  past  Jaded  words. 
There  is  not  radiance;  nothing  is  clear  cut. 
We  have  learned  that  Camelot  was  not 
quite  Camelot.  and  that  Amotea  Is  nrither 
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as  Innocent  nor  u  easily  changed  as  we  once 
thought.  It  has  become  sensible  to  be  cyni- 
cal. 

■'But  anybody  who  thlnlts  about  it  knows 
that  it  is  sensible,  too,  to  remember  that 
greater  sophistication  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  greater  wisdom  .  .  .  that  an  immobilizing 
cynicism  is  no  cure  for  what  has  gone 
wrong. 

"And  anybody  who  finds  himself  wishing 
on  this  occasion  that  Robert  Kennedy  were 
still  around  knows  what  Robert  Kennedy— 
or  Al  Lowenstein— "would  be  saying  if  he 
were  here— knows  that  we  have  dallied  long 
enough,  and  that  it  is  past  time  to  try  again 
to  do  better,  to  make  a  difference  •  *  *  past 
time  to  dream  again  of  things  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and  ask  again  why  they  are  not." 

As  Peter  Yarrow  would  remind  us,  it  is 
truly  past  time  to  "weave  the  sunshine  out 
of  the  falling  rain  •  •  •  to  weave  the  hope 
of  a  new  tomorrow"  and  fUl  our  cups  again. 

That  poster  I  spoke  about.  It  continued; 
The  solutions  must  spring  from  individuals 

on  this  planet. 
We  can  identify  ourselves  clearly  by  speech 

and  by  action: 
We  can  advertise  for  peace,  locally  and  na- 
tionally. 
We  can  pray  for  peace  •  •  •  vote  for  peace 

candidates  •  *  •  work  for  peace. 
We  can  create  a  community  of  conscious- 
ness. 

We  must  not  be  party  to  a  mandate  of  fear, 
or  the  trees  and  the  flowers,  the  birds 
and  the  children  may  bum  with  the  me- 
tropolis. 
Today  is  a  beautiful  day  to  act. 

It  will  not  be  as  easy  this  time,  though 
surely  it  was  not  easy  the  last  time.  But  it 
will  be  more  difficult  now  precisely  because 
■o  many  have  grown  so  omicaL  So  many 
have  had  their  hopes  raised,  only  to  be 
thrown  down.  So  many  have  followed  brave 
leaders,  only  to  see  those  leaders  brought 
down. 

Ted  Kennedy  said  last  year  that  "All  by 
himself,  Ai  was  more  effective  than  an  orga- 
nization of  thousands.  He  was  a  one-man 
demonstration  for  civil  rights.  Even  when 
he  walked  alone,  he  was  a  multitude  march- 
ing for  peace. "  But  we  shall  have  to  renew 
the  struggle  now  without  Al.  and  where  he 
by  himself  was  thousands,  we  shall  have  to 
be  thousands.  And  where  he  was  a  multi- 
tude, we  shall  have  to  mobilize  multitudes, 
and  act  with  the  passion  and  strength  of 
multitudes. 

I  quoted  Al  on  Robert  Kennedy.  Here,  so 
near  to  Bobby's  grave  as  well,  perhaps  I 
should  also  quote  him  on  Al.  He  wrote: 

"For  Al,  who  knew  the  lessons  of  Emerson 
and  Uught  It  to  the  rest  of  us:  They  did  not 
yet  see  and  thousands  of  young  men  as 
hopeful,  now  crowding  to  the  barriers  of 
their  careers,  do  not  yet  see  that  if  a  single 
man  plant  himself  on  his  convictions  and 
then  abide,  the  huge  world  will  come  round 
to  him."  ■■ 

Al  did  plant  himself  and  then  abide.  And 
now  we.  crowding  to  the  barriers,  must  take 
the  stands  which  Al  is  no  longer  here  to 
take.  We  must  take  a  stand  against  those 
who  would  arm  us  Into  conflagration.  We 
must  take  a  stand  against  those  who  see  as 
"East-West'  the  struggle  of  those  whose 
challenge  is  "from  the  bottom,  up."  We 
must  take  a  stand— we  must  be  the  strength 
and  the  voice  of  those  who  are  the  weakest 
and  most  voiceless.  We  must  be  the  remind- 
ers to  all  Americans  about  what  America  is 
supposed  to  be  aU  about. 

And  so  I  would  ask  you— you  hearty  and 
loyal  souls  who  are  hearty  and  loyal  enough 


to  come  here  today:  will  you  keep  him  alive, 
and  not  leave  him  burled  in  this  soil?  Will 
you  not  surrender  the  causes  to  which  Al 
rallied  us?  Will  you  refuse  to  accept  injus- 
tice and  inhumanity? 

Will  you  leave  this  hallowed  ground  today 
and  promise  that,  when  you  are  at  home 
late  at  night  •  •  •  comfortable  and 
resting  •  •  •  and  the  telephone  rings- 
promise  me,  please,  that  you  will  rally  when 
a  young  and  hesitant  voice  says:  '"Al  Lowen- 
stein told  me  to  call  this  number." 

You  will  be  needed. 


EL  SALVADOR 


(Mr.  LEHMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
one  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  administration  requested 
that  our  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Operations  approve  the 
reprograming  of  $5.7  million  to  pro- 
vide nonlethal  military  equipment  to 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador.  I 
voted  for  the  reprograming  because 
the  information  available  to  us  at  the 
time  indicated  to  me  that  the  junta  in 
EH  Salvador  held  out  the  greatest  hope 
for  order  and  stability  combined  with 
necessary  economic  reforms  and  politi- 
cal freedoms.  I  thought  the  equipment 
would  help  the  junta  both  by  signify- 
ing U.S.  support  for  moderation  and 
reform  and  by  helping  to  professional- 
ize the  military  and  reduce  the  level  of 
violence  in  the  coimtry.  If  the  jimta 
should  fall  due  to  lack  of  U.S.  support, 
I  saw  no  alternative  but  civil  war  be- 
tween the  far  right  and  the  far  left, 
and  greatly  increased  misery  and  vio- 
lence for  the  people. 

Nearly  1  year  has  passed,  and  I  have 
closely  watched  the  situation  in  that 
unhappy  country.  Now.  faced  with  an- 
other reprograming  request— this  time 
for  lethal  equipment — I  cannot  sup- 
port the  administration. 

First,  over  the  last  year,  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  has  not  made  suf- 
ficient progress  in  controlling  the  vio- 
lence by  the  right,  including  elements 
of  the  Government's  own  forces.  The 
death  toll  has  continued  to  rise,  and 
even  in  the  areas  most  symbolic  of  im- 
provement—the junta's  inability  to 
keep  Colonel  D'Aubuisson  in  custody 
last  summer,  or  the  unsatisfactory  in- 
vestigation into  the  deaths  of  the 
American  churchwomen— the  signs  are 
disappointing. 

Second,  I  am  troubled  that  El  Salva- 
dor is  seen  as  the  setting  for  an  East- 
West  confrontation.  The  internal 
issues  seem  to  me  much  more  compel- 
ling, and  much  more  likely  to  affect 
the  outcome,  than  the  posturing  of 
the  major  world  powers.  The  influx  of 
arms  supplied  by  Communist  nations 
is  disturbing,  but  our  response  must 
not  be  extreme  and  should  not  concen- 
trate on  military  supplies  and  training. 

Third,  whatever  our  subcommittee 
does   this   afternoon,   $20   miUion   in 


weapons  and  services  will  be  provided 
to  El  Salvador  under  the  special  emer- 
gency authority  of  section  506(a)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I  believe 
$20  million  is  more  than  enough.  I  am 
far  from  convinced  that  the  extreme 
left  in  El  Salvador  is  as  strong  as  it 
has  been  painted  to  be,  either  in  num- 
bers or  in  arms.  This  is  indicated  by 
testimony  received  by  our  subcommit- 
tee and  by  the  failure  of  the  left's 
final  offensive  in  January,  despite  the 
lack  of  any  U.S.  military  assistance  to 
the  Government. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  best  solution 
for  El  Salvador— and  other  nations  of 
the  region  have  called  for  this  ap- 
proach—is negotiation.  To  place  too 
much  emphasis  on  a  military  solution 
strengthens  the  Salvadoran  military 
and  plays  down  the  importance  of  ci- 
vilian government  and  civilian  solu- 
tions. This  may  permit  even  greater 
excesses  on  the  part  of  the  violent  ele- 
ments of  the  security  forces.  Only 
such  an  increase  in  right  wing  violence 
will  cause  the  left's  ranks  to  sweU  and 
make  the  much  publicized  Communist 
weapons  a  threat. 

We  cannot  walk  away  from  El  Salva- 
dor. Instead,  we  must  emphasize  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  diplomatic  initia- 
tives to  continue  the  reforms  and  en- 
courage peaceful  negotiations.  I  un- 
derstand the  State  Department  is 
today  aimouncing  its  intention  to 
double  the  level  of  economic  assist- 
ance to  El  Salvador.  While  I  have  not 
seen  details  of  the  proposal,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  other  countries  will  be 
cut  to  provide  the  higher  level,  I 
would  be  inclined  to  support  such  an 
approach.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  pro- 
posed $5  million  in  military  assistance 
will  help  bring  an  end  to  the  turmoil 
and  suffering  in  El  Salvador,  and  I  will 
not  support  it  as  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  three  edi- 
torials from  the  Miami  Herald  present 
a  thoughtful  and  realistic  discussion 
of  what  our  options  are  in  El  Salvador. 
I  know  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
commentary  helpful  as  they  assess 
what  their  own  positions  should  be 
concerning  the  direction  of  U.S.  policy 
in  Central  America. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Feb.  4. 19811 
High  Stakes  vk  El  Salvador 

Robert  White's  removal  as  U.S.  ambassa- 
dor to  El  Salvador  may  not  constitute  a  dec- 
laration of  Reagan  Administration  policy,  as 
a  State  Department  spokesman  emphasized. 
Mr.  White's  firing  does,  however,  signal  the 
direction  that  the  Administration's  policy 
may  t>e  taking  as  it  undergoes  review. 

To  the  extent  Mr.  White's  removal  repre- 
sents a  mere  change  of  personnel,  it  war- 
rants one  kind  of  response.  To  the  extent 
his  firing  heralds  a  turning  away  by  the 
Reagan  team  from  commitment  to  the  kinds 
of  political,  economic,  and  social  reforms  in 
El  Salvador  that  Mr.  White  championed,  it 
warrants  quite  another  response. 
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A  career  Foreign  Service  officer,  Mr. 
White  was  given  a  hard,  thankless,  and  dan- 
gerous job  when  the  Carter  Administration 
sent  him  to  El  Salvador.  In  working  to  im- 
plement United  States  policy  of  backing  re- 
forms, which  angered  extremists  on  left  and 
right,  Mr.  White  served  his  nation  well. 

in  early  December,  leaks  to  the  press  from 
the  Reagan  transition  team  marked  Mr. 
White  as  one  ambassador  who  would  be  re- 
placed as  soon  as  Mr.  Reagan  took  power. 
Mr.  White  complained  through  the  press  in 
response  that  such  statements  weakened  his 
authority  at  a  time  when  he  was  trying  des- 
perately to  do  his  Job  in  the  midst  of  a  civil 
war. 

Administration  spokesmen  say  Mr.  White 
was  removed  because  he  complained 
through  the  press  instead  of  through  chan- 
nels. It  may  not  be  fair,  but  given  Mr. 
White's  too-controversial  and  too-high  pro- 
file, it  probably  is  best  that  he  be  replaced 
now,  even  if  for  the  wrong  reasons.  A  new 
diplomat  may  t>e  better  able  to  work  effec- 
tively. 

The  urgent  and  far  more  important  ques- 
tion is.  What  will  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's policy  be  toward  that  war-wracked 
Central  American  nation?  Some  key  con- 
cerns need  be  kept  uppermost  in  mind  as 
that  policy  is  being  drawn. 

Foremost  among  them  is  that  the  United 
States  easUy  could  harm,  not  serve,  its  own 
national  interest.  It  will  harm  itself  if  it  per- 
mits itself  to  become  the  military  defender 
of  a  right-wing,  military  dictatorship  that  Is 
hated  by  El  Salvador's  people  and  opposed 
by  the  world's  democracies. 

That  is  not  the  situation  now,  but  the 
danger  clearly  exists.  The  current  Salvado- 
ran government  is  portrayed  as  a  centralist 
alliance  between  military  and  civilian  re- 
formers. As  the  terrorism  grows  worse,  how- 
ever, the  ruling  Junta  seems  to  grow  more 
rightist,  more  militarist,  more  violent.  If  the 
junta  is  so  centrist,  why  do  its  forces  kiU 
only  leftists  and  peasants? 

The  Carter  Administration  was  dedicated 
to  agrarian  reform  in  El  Salvador  so  that 
the  masses  would  not  need  to  rebel.  It  also 
stressed  human  rights. 

As  the  Reagan  Administration  steps  up 
military  aid  to  the  Salvadoran  junta,  it  must 
not  lose  sight  of  those  just  and  human  ob- 
jectives. And  as  it  formulates  its  position,  it 
should  be  careful  to  coordinate  its  thinking 
with  the  other  Latin  American  democracies, 
and  with  Mexico  and  Venezuela  in  particu- 
lar. Support  for  the  junta  must  not  be  blind. 
The  future  of  all  Central  America  may 
swing  on  El  Salvador's  hinges. 

[From  the  Miami  Hearld.  Feb.  27,  1981] 

VmKAM's  Specter  Looms  Behind  Salvador 

Policies 

President  Reagan's  policies  regarding  El 
Salvador  remain  cause  for  serious  concern, 
despite  his  recent  vow  that  he  has  "no  in- 
tention" of  allowing  the  United  States  to 
bog  down  in  another  Vietnam  like  quagmire 
there. 

Intentions,  after  all.  are  one  thing,  and 
policies  quite  another.  Ever-more  worrisome 
reports  continue  to  issue  from  Washington. 
The  Pentagon  has  pushed  hard  for  over  a 
year  for  dispatch  of  U.S.  combat  troops  to 
"advise"  El  Salvador's  army,  according  to 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  Robert  White.  The 
Reagan  Administration  is  considering  de- 
ployment of  such  military  "advisers  "  there, 
as  well  as  possible  naval  blocades  to  stem 
the  flow  of  weapons  to  leftist  guerrillas. 

Once  the  United  SUtes  begins  to  assume  a 
role  of  active  military  involvement,  where 


will  that  stop?  The  direct  parallels  emerging 
with  how  the  United  States  was  drawn  ever 
deeper  into  Vietnam  need  not  be  bela- 
bored—yet. 

Even  more  troubling  is  the  way  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  defining  the 
struggle  in  El  Salvador.  The  line  being 
sounded  ever  louder  posits  that  surrogate 
Soviet  adventurism  is  to  blame.  "You  have 
to  begin  drawing  the  lines"  somewhere,  ex- 
plains James  Brady,  the  President's  press 
secretary.  Classic  domino-theory  logic,  ap- 
plied wrongly  once  again  to  misleadingly 
simplify  a  complex  civil  war.  The  Vietnam 
syndrome  strikes  again. 

The  Administration  seems  obsessed  with 
the  notion  that  the  Kremlin  is  ultimately 
behind  the  turmoil  in  El  Salvador.  Teams  of 
diplomats  recently  paid  sales  calls  on  West 
European  and  Latin  American  capitals,  car- 
rying portfolios  of  "captured  documents"  al- 
legedly proving  that  Salvador's  guerrillas 
have  obtained  massive  arms  aid  from  Com- 
munist nations  around  the  world,  delivered 
through  Cut)a  and  Nicaragua. 

The  point  is  not  that  there  are  no  foreign 
Communists  trying  to  fan  El  Salvador's 
flames.  Doubtless  there  are.  It  should  come 
as  no  surprise  either  that  they  are  supply- 
ing weapons  to  leftists  there— just  as  the 
United  States  is  arming  the  governing 
junta. 

The  point  is  twofold.  First,  the  essential 
truth  must  not  be  forgot  that  El  Salvador's 
war  originates  not  in  Moscow,  but  in  its  own 
ugly  liistory.  Until  recently,  the  top  5  per 
cent  of  Salvador's  population  received  38 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  income,  and  fewer 
than  2  per  cent  owned  more  than  half  the 
farmland.  The  oligarchy  used  the  army  to 
squash  peasant  demands  for  justice. 

Todays  violence  is  essentially  class  rebel- 
lion springing  from  that  history.  Keeping 
foreign  Communists  and  arms  out  would 
not  end  it.  Blocking  arms  flows  to  guerrillas 
and  checking  their  military  offensives  is  not 
enough. 

That  is  the  second  point:  The  Reagan  Ad 
ministration  seems  to  be  overemphasizing 
military  tactics  as  though  they  were  solu- 
tions. It  shovrs  dangerous  signs  of  unquali- 
fied support  for  the  governing  junta,  despite 
that  junta's  rlghtward  swing  and  Its  suspect 
inability  to  curb  right-wing  "death  squads." 
If  the  Reagan  Administration  is  to  win  for 
the  United  SUtes  the  future  favor  of  Latin 
Americans— its  proper  strategic,  goal  in  El 
Salvador— it  must  go  beyond  military  aid 
and  simplistic  anti-communism.  It  should  be 
pressuring  the  junta  vigorously  to  speed  its 
promised  social,  economic,  and  land-distri- 
bution reforms.  And  it  should  be  pushing 
the  junta,  together  with  Mexico,  Venezuela, 
and  other  allied  nations,  to  negotiate  a  po- 
Utical  settlement.  Victory  in  El  Salvador  will 
t>e  won  in  the  people's  hearts  and  minds, 
not  on  the  battlefield.  American  finesse  is 
required,  not  American  force. 

[From  the  Biiami  Herald.  Mar.  5.  19811 
L«T  DiFLOiiACY's  Forces  Try  to  Heal  El 

Salvador 
Instead  of  seeking  an  illusory  military  so- 
lution to  El  Salvador's  problems,  the 
Reagan  Administration  should  be  turning 
this  nation's  diplomatic  muscle  toward  fos- 
tering substantive  negotiations  to  end  the 
war  there.  To  fail  to  do  so  would  be  wrong, 
dangerous,  and  shortsighted. 

Even  El  Salvador's  Increasingly  right-wing 
civilian-military  junU  insists  It  needs  the 
economic  aid  It  will  get  more  than  the  weap- 
ons. Salvadoran  President  Jose  Napoleon 
I>uarte  says  he  wants  to  talk  about  a  Social- 


ist International  offer  to  mediate  the  bloody 
dispute. 

Bemt  Carlsson  of  Sweden,  general  secre- 
tary of  that  International  group  of  Social 
Democratic  parties,  says  many  important 
leftist  and  guerrilla  groups  in  El  Salvador 
already  have  accepted  the  mediation  offer. 
Latin  American  Social  Democratic  parties 
and  governments,  including  vitally  impor- 
tant Mexico,  now  favor  negotiations.  So 
does  Christian-Democratic  Venezuela. 

No  mediation  is  likely  to  succeed,  howev- 
er. If  the  State  Department  maintains  the 
disdain  that  spokesman  William  Dyess  dis- 
played on  Tuesday.  Even  as  Mr.  Carlaon 
was  in  Washington  to  see  senior  State  De- 
partment officials.  Mr.  Dyess  said  the 
United  States  would  not  attempt  to  tell  El 
Salvador  what  to  do. 

"El  Salvador  Is  not  a  client  of  the  United 
SUtes."  said  Mr.  Dyess.  blithely  Ignoring 
the  Reagan  Administration's  plan  to  send 
military  advisers  and  increase  military  aid 
there.  If  the  Administration  can  assist  the 
Salvadoran  junU  militarily  without  making 
it  a  client,  why  cannot  it  urge  negotiations? 
It  can.  of  course:  it  simply  has  chosen  in- 
stead to  tteat  Its  breast  rather  than  talk. 
The  folly  of  that  choice  can  only  become 
more  evident  with  each  step  the  United 
SUtes  takes  into  the  Salvadoran  quagmire. 
All  in  all,  the  possibility  may  exist  to 
make  all  key  combatants  negotiate  in  good 
faith,  on  pain  of  isolation.  The  United 
SUtes  should  adjust  to  the  changed  circum- 
stances. At  least  initially,  mediation 
through  the  Social  Democrats'  internation- 
al could  skirt  the  guerrillas'  Insistence  that 
they  must  negotiate  directly  with  the 
United  SUtes  on  grounds  that  the  JunU  is 
superfluous. 

With  massive  VS.  aid.  a  JunU  military 
victory  may  well  be  possible— tens  of  thou- 
sands of  deaths  hence.  There  is  the  equal 
danger  that  the  Administration  could  blun- 
der into  pushing  El  Salvador's  war-weary 
masses  into  supporting  the  Marxist  guerril- 
las, with  the  opposite  result. 

Enduring  peace  will  not  come  to  El  Salva- 
dor so  long  as  its  society  and  economy 
remain  grotesquely  Inequitable.  In  the  orgy 
of  killing,  the  vital  reforms  needed  to 
achieve  social  justice  become  less  and  lea 
achievable.  Indeed.  President  Duarte  said 
Tuesday  that  the  most  important  part  of 
the  land  reform  will  take  another  five  to  10 
years.  By  then,  his  nation  may  have 
drowned  in  blood. 


a  1215 


BUDGET  CUTS  AND  OUR 
NATIONAL  INTEREST 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  givoi 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  budget 
represents  the  American  people's  in- 
vestment in  their  future.  The  adminis- 
tration's treatment  of  science  in  Its  re- 
vised budget  belies  its  oft-stated  goals 
of  a  new  economic  beginning.  Major 
cuts  at  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  will  only  inhibit  our  ability  to 
unlock  the  secrets  of  nature  and  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  Innovation  necessary 
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to  stimulate  our  economy  and  build 
the  Nation. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  delay  the  mod- 
ernization of  our  research  laboratories 
so  that  they  can  be  useful  and  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  science.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  cut  those  parts  of  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  that  might 
unlock  the  secrets  of  research  that 
gives  us  tools  to  better  expand  our 
economy.  It  makes  no  sense  to  deprive 
our  citizens  of  the  scientific  education 
that  has  helped  us  match  and  surpass 
the  Soviets  after  Sputnik.  And.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  makes  no  sense  to  restrain 
the  health  research  enterprise  that 
has  conquered  so  many  diseases  and 
that  leads  the  fight  on  the  disease 
people  hate  more  than  war— cancer. 

We  owe  it  to  the  American  people  to 
carefully  review  and  examine  all  of 
these  budget  decisions  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  truly  in  our 
long-term  national  interest. 


March  24,  1981 


THE         ADMINISTRATION         HAS 

CHANGED      THE      RULES      FOR 

DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mx.  Speaker, 
with  only  about  one-half  of  the  disas- 
ter loans  for  farmers  having  been 
processed,  the  administration  has 
changed  the  rules  for  disaster  assist- 
ance to  deny  about  half  the  farmers 
the  assistance  which  was  intended  to 
be  delivered  as  a  result  of  the  1980 
drought,  the  worst  in  history. 

A  recent  letter  from  my  State  says 
that  unless  the  farmers  get  these 
emergency  loans,  many  wUl  lose  their 
farms  and  livelihood,  and  there  wUl  be 
much  suffering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bUl  which  says  that  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  the  law,  no  change  in 
the  regulations  shall  apply  to  any  dis- 
aster loan  application  which  was  pend- 
ing on  the  date  the  rules  were 
changed— March  19.  1981. 


ASSURE  SENIOR  CITIZENS  RE- 
TIREMENT BENEFITS  WILL 
NOT  BE  REDUCED 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
press  reports  have  indicated  that  some 
Democrats  are  leaning  toward  a 
budget  proposal  which  would  cut 
future  benefits  for  social  seciirity  re- 
cipients. 

Now.  we  know  who  the  Democrats 
are  talking  about  when  they  come  to 
this  floor  and  claim  that  President 
Reagan's  economic  program  favors  the 
rich.  The  rich  are  evidently,  according 
to  some   Democrats,   our  elderly   on 


social  security,  who  the  President  says 
should  be  protected.  At  least,  it  is  the 
elderly  they  plan  to  attack. 

It  appears  that  House  Democrats  are 
so  intent  on  saving  social  welfare  pro- 
grams for  those  who  refuse  to  work 
that  they  are  willing  to  cut  benefits 
for  those  who  worked  all  their  lives 
and  now  depend  on  social  security  to 
sustain  their  retirement. 

Maybe  there  is  a  misreading  of 
Democratic  Party  intentions  here.  If 
so.  our  Nation's  elderly  deserve  to  be 
assured  that  they  are  not  going  to 
have  their  benefits  slashed. 

House  leaders  have  assured  big  busi- 
ness that  it  will  get  its  retroactive  tax 
cut.  Why  not  assure  our  senior  citizens 
in  the  same  manner  that  they  can 
expect  this  year's  budget  to  guarantee 
them  that  retirement  benefits  win  not 
be  reduced. 

Many  of  us  in  this  House  will  eager- 
ly await  such  an  announcement.  More 
important,  the  Nation  will  be  waiting, 
too. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  TO  ADVERTISE 
NINE-DIGIT  ZIP  CODE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
disturbed  to  leam  in  recent  days  that 
the  Postal  Service  is  planning  a  media 
advertising  blitz  to  promote  its  plan  to 
implement  a  nine-digit  ZIP  code 
system. 

I  have  learned  that  this  effort  wUl 
include  sending  a  flyer  to  every  postal 
patron  in  the  country,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
tensive ad  campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  80  Members  of 
this  House  and  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  have  expressed  their  clear-cut 
opposition  to  the  nlne-dlglt  ZIP  code. 
And  I  am  convinced  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American 
people  are  opposed  to  it. 

In  view  of  this  opposition— not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  Just  2  days  ago 
the  Postal  Service  raised  the  cost  of  a 
first  class  stamp  from  15  cents  to  18 
cents— I  think  it  is  ridiculous  and 
unwise  for  the  Postal  Service  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  to  try  to  sell  the 
American  people  on  this  foolish  plan. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  legislation 
yesterday  to.  not  only  deny  fuinds  to 
the  Postal  Service  for  implementing 
the  nlne-dlglt  ZIP  code,  but  to  deny 
funds  for  this  wasteful  advertising 
effort  as  well. 

I  urge  aU  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort. 


CRITICS  OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
EL  SALVADOR  POLICY 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts.) 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  day 
last  week  21  Democratic  Members 
came  to  the  well  of  this  House  to  make 
1 -minute  speeches  against  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  toward  E3  Salvador. 

It  is  time  someone  called  their  bluff. 
I  would  like  any  or  all  of  these  critics 
to  answer  the  following  questions: 

First,  do  you  want  to  see  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist guerrilla  movement  set  up 
a  government  in  El  Salvador? 

Second,  do  you  disagree  with  the  as- 
sessment of  Roman  Catholic  Archbish- 
op Rivera  of  San  Salvador  that  the 
guerrillas  are  now  rejected  by  a  major- 
ity of  people  in  El  Salvador  because 
they  tend  toward  "the  conquest  of 
power  for  its  own  sake"? 

Third,  do  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  El  Salvadoran  Government's  prac- 
tice of  land  reform? 

Fourth,  since  all  of  these  critics 
bring  up  the  Vietnam  tragedy,  let  me 
ask  them:  Have  any  of  them  spoken  to 
a  victim  of  Vietnamese  Communist 
reeducation  camps,  or  the  surviving 
boat  people?  In  short,  if  they  were 
wrong  about  the  Commimists  in  Viet- 
nam, what  makes  them  think  they  are 
right  about  Communists  in  ED  Salva- 
dor? 

It  is  time  these  critics  put  up  or  shut 
up.  Either  they  have  a  solution  to  El 
Salvador  that  wUl  lead  toward  human 
rights  or  they  do  not.  Do  not  be  bash- 
ful, critics— you  have  nothing  to  lose 
in  admitting  you  are  wrong,  again. 
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IMMIGRATION  POUCY  IN 
SHAMBLES 

(Mr.  BEARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  this  House  would 
agree  with  me  that  our  immigration 
policy— If.  indeed,  we  can  call  it  a 
policy— is  in  a  shambles.  Accordingly.  I 
am  introducing  the  Immigration  and 
National  Security  Act  today,  and  I 
hope  its  broad  reforms  will  be  enacted 
by  this  House  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  feel  that  the  most  important 
reform  to  come  out  of  this  bUl  will  be 
through  the  provision  that  will  declare 
it  a  crime  for  any  person  to  hire  an  il- 
legal alien.  A  growing  wave  of  sweat- 
shops in  this  country  are  cruelly  ex- 
ploiting those  aliens  while  at  the  same 
time  preventing  millions  of  American 
citizens  from  gaining  employment. 
The  mechanism  for  enforcement  will 
be  through  more  secure  social  security 
cards  and  a  new  computer  program 
within  the  existing  social  security 
system. 

I  am  also  asking  that  the  border 
patrol  be  strengthened  and  that  we 
reduce  the  present  immigration  ceil- 
ings to  350.000  per  year.  There  would 
also  be  a  provision  for  granting  amnes- 
ty to  many  long-term  aliens  who  have 


become  productive  members  of  this  so- 
ciety. Thank  you. 


THE  160TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
GREEK  INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  NELLIGAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELUGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  honor  the  160th 
anniversary  of  Greek  independence. 
On  March  25.  1821.  a  small  band  of 
Greek  patriots  revolted  against  the  op- 
pressive Ottoman  Empire.  Outnum- 
bered by  the  Turks,  the  Greeks  saw 
their  initial  revolt  fall,  but  it  led  to 
freedom  8  years  later. 

This  was  not  the  only  time  Greece 
had  been  subjugated  as  a  nation:  for 
over  400  years  Rome  had  buried  the 
standard  of  freedom  enjoyed  by 
Greece  during  the  Golden  Age.  The 
Greeks'  hard  won  independence  also 
survived  the  invasion  of  World  War  II 
and  a  Communist  postwar  threat. 

The  entire  Western  World  is  indebt- 
ed to  Greece  for  the  contributions  she 
has  made  to  civilization.  The  concepts 
of  freedom  and  democracy  first  laid 
down  by  the  ancient  Greeks  are  the 
same  concepts  our  Crovenmient  was 
founded  on  and  are  the  same  privi- 
leges both  of  our  countries  enjoy 
today. 


dent  wherein  be  transmits  a  preliminary 
report  on  the  Community  Impact  Assistance 
Study. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

EDntniD  L.  HzRSHAW.  Jr. 


EL  SALVADOR 


(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
heard  the  remarks  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel),  on  EH  Salvador.  I 
would  just  like  to  suggest  to  him  and 
my  other  colleagues  that  if  they  want 
to  get  a  more  balanced  view,  they  can 
look  at  yesterday's  Congressional 
Record  on  page  4856  at  some*  re- 
marks that  I  put  there  under  the 
heading  "El  Salvador,  Ss^mptom  of  a 
Sick  Foreign  Policy?" 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
MuRTHA)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following    communication    from    the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
OmcE  or  THi  CXniK, 
U.S.  House  op  Reprksentativbs, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  23.  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'NEnx,  Jr., 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  The  White 
House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
12:26  p.m.  on  Monday,  lifarch  23,  1981  and 
said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presl- 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  COM- 
MUNITY   IMPACT    assistanc:e 

STUDY-MESSAGE     FROM     THE 

PRESIDENT     OF     THE     UNITED 

STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Monday,  March  23.  1981. 
page  S2478.) 


LATEST  POSTAGE  RATE 
INCREASES 

(Mr.  GOLDWATEai  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)       

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
you  have  gone  down  to  your  local  post 
office  this  morning,  you  have  probably 
seen  the  new  postage  stamp— for  18 
cents.  As  of  midnight  March  21,  the 
15-cent  first-class  postage  stamp  is  as 
extinct  as  the  dinosaur. 

The  Postal  Service  tells  us  they  need 
higher  rates  because  of  inflation.  In 
fact,  even  before  the  latest  rate  In- 
crease was  approved,  there  was  talk  of 
a  22-cent  stamp  before  the  fall  of  1982. 
Instead  of  simply  increasing  postage 
rates  whenever  they  feel  like  it,  I  sug- 
gest they  look  at  creative  alternatives 
to  higher  rates. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
allow  advertising  on  postage  stamps  as 
a  revenue-raising  measure.  The  reve- 
nue raised  would  be  used  to  offset  the 
taxpayer  dollars  which  subsidize  the 
Postal  Service  every  year  and  to 
reduce,  or  at  least  delay,  future  period- 
ic rate  increases. 

The  taxpayer  is  telling  us  loud  and 
clear  that  he  has  had  enough;  enough 
of  high  taxes,  enough  of  inflation, 
enough  of  eroding  purchasing  power.  I 
believe  the  taxpayer  wants,  and  de- 
serves, some  help.  I  and  my  17  col- 
leagues who  have  cosponsored  this 
creative  legislation,  realize  we  must  do 
something  for  the  taxpayer.  I  urge 
that  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  hold  hearings  on  this 
bill. 


D  1230 

IN  MEMORY  OP  CHESTER 
BITTERMAN 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danhe- 
UETER)  is  recognized  tor  30  minutes. 


Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Chester  Bitterman  was  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  Bible  College  In  Columbia, 
B.C.  It  was  there  he  decided  to  become 
a  linguist.  He  subsequently  spent 
three  summers  In  linguistic  training- 
two  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
and  one  at  the  University  of  Texas  in 
Dallas— and  3  months  learning  jungle 
survival  in  Mexico,  thus  fulfilling  the 
requirements  for  his  life's  work. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife,  Brenda. 
and  his  daughter.  Anna  Ruth,  now  3. 
Bfr.  Bitterman  went  to  Colombia  in 
August  1979  to  translate  the  Bible  into 
Indian  languages.  A  second  daughter, 
Esther  Elizabeth,  now  18  months  old. 
was  bom  in  Colombia.  The  family  was 
living  in  Lomalinda.  85  miles  southeast 
of  Bogota,  preparing  to  begin  work 
with  the  Carijona  tribe  when  Mr.  Bit- 
terman  suffered  a  gall  bladder  Ulnen 
and  had  to  fly  to  BogoU  for  surgery. 
On  January  19,  he  was  abducted  by 
terrorists,  held  hostage  for  6  weeks 
and  then  killed. 

Mr.  Bitterman  was  a  translator  for 
the  Summer  Institute  of  Lingtiistics. 
This  organization  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Wycliffe  Bible  Translators,  based  In 
Huntington  Beach,  Calif.,  which  is  an 
organization  that  specializes  in  devel- 
oping a  written  language  for  remote 
peoples  of  the  world.  The  folks  at 
Wycliffe  seek  primitive  communal 
groups  whose  laniguages  are  unwritten 
and  work  with  them  to  develop  an  al- 
phabet, primers,  and  dictionaries. 
Their  ultimate  goal  is  to  translate  the 
Scriptures,  usually  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  John,  into  the  tribe's  native 
language,  a  process  that  usually  takes 
10  to  15  years.  The  Wycliffe  organiza- 
tion has  209  people  working  in  Colom- 
bia and  In  February  1981.  the  organi- 
zation had  4.000  workers  translating 
the  Bible  Into  750  languages  In  36 
countries. 

Chester  Bitterman  died  on  March  7, 
1981.  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 
He  was  not  the  first  nor  will  he  be  the 
last  victim  of  the  conflict  raging 
throughout  the  world  between  the 
gospel  according  to  Karl  Marx  and  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John.  When 
he  was  kidnaped  by  members  of  the 
M-19  or  April  19  movement,  the  ter- 
rorists were  actually  looking  for  Alva 
Wheeler,  the  Colombian  director  of 
the  institute.  The  gunmen  took  Mr 
Bitterman  instead.  M-19  accused  Mr. 
Bitterman  of  being  a  spy  and  demand- 
ed that  the  Summer  Institute  of  Lin- 
guistics leave  Colombia. 

Wycliffe  Bible  Translators,  or  the 
Summer  Institute  of  lingtiistics.  is 
only  in  countries  with  the  consent  of 
the  host  government.  A  good  question 
can  develop  as  to  why  govermnents  of 
coimtries  where  these  remote  tribes 
are  located  permit  these  translators  to 
come  into  their  countries  and  do  their 
work.  The  answer  to  this  xiuestlon  also 
explains  why  the  proponents  of  Karl 
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Marx  want  to  roadblock  the  bringing 
of  written  language  to  these  remote 
peoples.  Govemmenta  around  the 
world  have  learned  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  development  of  a  written  lan- 
guage, and  also  having  the  Oospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  John  translated  as  a 
part  of  the  effort,  these  remote  people 
not  only  begin  to  learn  the  rudimen- 
tary aspects  of  civilization  but,  in 
those  Instances  where  Christianity 
works  its  message  and  changes  people 
by  making  them  peaceful  rather  than 
warlike,  it  permits  these  remote 
people  to  be  a  constructive  part  of  a 
nation  rather  than  a  hostile,  nonco- 
operatlve  and  noninterested  outpost. 
When  tribes  take  on  this  beginning  of 
civilization,  they  are  less  Interested  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  Karl  Marx, 
and  this  explains  why  revolutionary 
terrorists  of  the  Communist  type  such 
as  M-19  are  working  so  diligently  to 
remove  people  like  Mr.  Bitterman,  and 
his  colleagues,  from  Colombia. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Summer  In- 
stitute of  Linguistics  or  the  Wycliffe 
Bible  Translators  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  U.S.  Government  is  a 
joke.  Neither  of  these  organizations 
has  a  charter  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, nor  is  it  required  of  them  to 
obtain  one.  They  function  in  a  free  so- 
ciety, which  exists  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  they  are  not  in 
any  was  answerable  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  what  they  do.  The  false 
charge  that  asserts  that  there  is  some 
connection  between  the  work  of  these 
organizations  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  nothing  more  than  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  those  who  oppose  their 
work  to  discredit  them. 

During  Mr.  Bitterman's  6-week  cap- 
tivity, the  Bitterman  family  main- 
tained that  the  Institute  could  never 
acquiesce  to  the  terrorists'  demands 
ior  the  missionaries  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. Capitulation  would  embolden  ter- 
rorists elsewhere  in  the  world,  Mrs. 
Bitterman  said. 

At  home  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  mis- 
sionary's parents  accepted  the  news  of 
his  death  with  the  same  quiet  faith 
that  they  said  had  sustained  them 
during  the  6  weeks  of  captivity.  Ches- 
ter Bitterman,  his  father,  said: 

We  believe  God  allowed  this  to  happen  for 
reasons  of  His  own.  We  do  not  always  un- 
derstand God's  purpose,  but  we  can  accept 
It. 

One  of  Mr.  Bitterman's  brothers. 
Chris.  18.  praised  the  courage  of  the 
Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics  and 
its  missionaries  in  Colombia. 

Chet  himself  s&ld  one  life  isn't  worth  all 
the  hundreds  of  Indians  who  would  have 
never  heard  the  Word.  Thte  is  what  he  s&ld 
even  before  he  was  kidnapped. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  pay 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Chester  Bit- 
terman as  one  who  gave  up  his  life  for 
his  feUow  men.  He  is  one  of  the  great 
heroes  of  our  era.  and  he  should  be 
recognized  as  such. 


UM 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  constitu- 
ent, the  late  Chester  Bitterman  III. 
whose  imtimely  and  tragic  death  at 
the  hands  of  leftist  guerrillas  in  Co- 
lombia is  condemned  as  a  despicable 
and  cowardly  act  by  every  peace-loving 
citizen  of  the  world.  That  Chefs  death 
was  brought  about  by  violence  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  his  way  of  life  and 
his  mission  of  spreading  peace  and  en- 
lightenment to  remote  peoples  of  the 
world. 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  and  concur 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  who  recognized  Chet  as  one 
of  the  great  heroes  of  our  era.  To  that 
I  would  like  to  add  my  admiration  and 
respect  for  Chefs  family— his  wife  and 
daughters,  his  parents  and  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  for  they  too  have  acted 
courageously  throughout  this  ordeal 
and  can  also  be  called  heroes. 

Chefs  employment  with  the 
Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators, 
was  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream  the  Bit- 
terman famUy  had  waited  a  lifetime  to 
realize.  Coming  from  a  devoutly  Chris- 
tian family,  Chet  was  prepared  for  and 
eagerly  accepted  his  assignment  to  Co- 
lombia where  he  would  join  his  wife's 
family  and  begin  his  work  of  setting 
down  a  written  language  for  Colombi- 
an Indian  tribes  for  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  translating  the  Bible  into  their 
language. 

But  Chet  never  had  a  chance  to 
begin  that  work.  On  January  19,  some 
18  months  after  he  had  arrived  in  Co- 
lombia to  prepare  for  and  await  the 
start  of  his  assignment,  a  splinter  fac- 
tion of  the  M-19  or  April  19  terrorist 
movement  kidnaped  him  from  the  in- 
stitute's headquarters  in  Bogota  and 
47  days  later,  in  the  jimgles  of  Colom- 
bia, took  his  life  with  a  single  bullet 
through  his  heart. 

This  disgusting  act  of  inhumanity  il- 
lustrates the  depravity  of  those,  who 
by  force,  seek  to  impose  their  will  on 
others.  It  was  these  actions  that  Chet 
and  his  employers  wanted  to  over- 
come, not  through  covert  means,  as  al- 
leged by  his  murderers  who  called  him 
a  spy,  but  by  offering  enlightenment 
and  hope  through  a  written  language 
to  remote  peoples  of  the  world. 

Throughout  these  47  agonizing  days, 
unsure  of  Chefs  physical  condition, 
his  safety  from  bodily  harm  or  even 
his  future  here  on  Earth,  the  Bitter- 
man family  demonstrated  the  kind  of 
moral  and  spiritual  courage  which, 
throughout  history,  has  far  better  pro- 
tected the  liberties  free  people  hold 
dear  than  all  the  arsenals  of  the 
world.  They  recognized  that  giving 
into  terrorist  blackmail  or  attempting 
negotiations  for  Chefs  life  with  his 
kidnapers    could    seriously    endanger 


the  lives  of  other  missionaries  in  the 
future  in  Colombia  and  elsewhere 
around  the  world  and  were,  therefore, 
the  first  to  ask  that  our  Government 
not  interfere. 

The  importance  of  Chefs  work  and 
that  of  those  who  will  surely  follow 
continues  to  be  foremost  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  Bitterman  family. 
Their  prayers  are  said  now  for  the 
lives  and  safety  of  other  missionaries. 
And  despite  Chefs  brutal  murder,  the 
family  extends  only  charitable 
thoughts  and  concern,  not  hatred,  to 
his  terrorist  kidnapers. 

Even  upon  learning  of  Chefs  death 
the  Bittermans  have  continued  to 
demonstrate  their  inherent  selfless- 
ness by  remaijiing  firm  in  their  convic- 
tion that  God's  will  be  done.  They 
have  made  it  clear  to  everyone  with 
whom  they  have  had  contact  that 
they  view  Chefs  death  as  God's  will, 
and  therefore,  something  good  will 
come  from  it. 

That  good  may  be  worked  by  the 
Bitterman  family  itself.  Where  others 
might  seek  to  lay  blame  for  the  events 
which  claimed  their  son's  life,  the  Bit- 
termans have  offered  their  help  in  the 
fight  against  international  terrorism 
by  sharing  their  experiences  with  any 
forum  desiring  to  listen. 

And  they  have  offered  hope  for  the 
future.  The  Bitterman  family  is  confi- 
dent that  through  others.  Chefs  mis- 
sion will  be  fulfilled.  Their  unswerving 
faith  in  the  future  is  simimed  up  in  a 
verse  from  Revelations  which  they 
quoted  after  Chefs  death  was  con- 
firmed: 

And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  the 
heaven  saying,  behold  the  dwelling  place  of 
God  is  with  men  and  He  will  dwell  with 
them  and  they  shall  be  His  people  and  God 
himself  shall  be  with  them  and  be  their 
God. 

And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes;  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain.  For  the 
former  things  are  passed  away. 

And  He  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said, 
behold.  I  make  all  things  new.  And  He  said 
unto  me,  write;  for  these  words  are  true  and 
faithful. 

God  has  blessed  this  Nation  to  put 
in  its  midst  people  like  the  Bitter- 
mans—a  son  who  has  died  brutally  in 
a  distant  country,  but  a  family  who  is 
determined  to  see  that  his  death  shall 
not  have  been  In  vain.  The  work  of 
bringing  hope  to  the  world  has  just 
begun. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
desire  recognition? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield,  and  say 
I  commend  him. 

I  want  everyone  in  the  country  to 
know  that  our  hearts  have  gone  out  to 
the   family   and   our   admiration   has 
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gone  out  to  Chet  Bitterman  for  what 
he  did  as  a  missionary  serving  abroad. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  25.  1981 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  25,  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  Virgin  Islands? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  correct 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  changing 
the  time  of  opening  session  tomorrow 
from  3  o'clock  to  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  The  gentlemen  is  cor- 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  that  not  being 
done  a  little  late,  given  the  fact  that 
we  are  to  consider  some  extremely  im- 
p>ortant  committee  funding  resolutions 
tomorrow?  There  may  t)e  Members 
who  have  not  come  to  town  as  a  result 
of  a  pro  forma  session  on  yesterday 
and  today  who  may  be  planning  to 
bring  flights  into  town  to  arrive  for  a  3 
o'clock  opening  of  the  session  tomor- 
row and,  therefore,  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  not  being  able  to  participate  in 
the  opening  3  hours  of  the  session  if 
that  is  the  way  their  plans  were  made? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  minority 
leader  has  cleared  the  request. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I,  too,  understand 
that  the  minority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority whip  have  cleared  the  request, 
but  it  still  raises  a  question  in  my 
mind  about  bringing  to  the  House  at 
this  late  date  this  kind  of  a  change 
when  we  have  some  of  the  first  major 
legislation  that  we  have  taken  up  in 
this  session  to  come  before  the  House, 
and  to  all  of  a  sudden  change  the 
opening  time  of  the  session.  I  would 
hope  that  we  are  not  going  to  see  a 
pattern  develop  here— and  whUe  I  do 
not  plan  to  object  today,  on  any  future 
instances  of  this  type  where  we  get 
notice  the  day  before,  you  can  expect 
that  I  will  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  Virgin  Islands? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALTERNATE    COMMITTEE    FUND- 
ING RESOLUTION  PROCEDURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins),  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tomorrow  we  have  coming  before 
us  a  staff  funding  motion  which  is  dif- 
ferent than  what  has  come  before  us 
previously.  As  we  approve  the  commit- 
tee funding  resolutions,  instead  of  get- 


ting to  approve  each  of  them  individ- 
ually, as  we  always  have  in  the  past, 
this  year  they  are  coming  up  in  one 
big  lump  sum. 

Now.  the  reason  that  the  majority 
has  carried  the  rule  that  way  is  be- 
cause they  are  anxious  to  save  some  of 
these  committees,  that  otherwise 
would  be  voted  down  individually,  and 
by  putting  them  in  a  package,  carry 
the  whole  ball  game  forward. 

D  1245 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  look  for- 
ward to  tomorrow,  becaiise  all  America 
is  looking  to  Congress  to  cut  expenses. 
There  is  not  a  hometown  In  America 
but  what  tells  Congressmen  we  have 
too  much  government,  we  have  too 
much  spending,  that  inflation  is  kill- 
ing them.  Tomorrow,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  take  a  step  forward.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  cut  expenses, 
to  provide  an  example  of  frugality  for 
every  Federal  agency  in  this  country. 

The  showdown  vote  is  this:  On  what 
was  spent  for  committee  staff  funding 
last  year,  will  we  cut  it  10  percent?  We 
are  going  to  get  all  kinds  of  terms, 
talking  about  what  they  authorized 
last  year.  It  does  not  matter.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  did  committees  spend  last 
year.  We  need  to  cut  the  total  spend- 
ing by  10  percent. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures  that 
are  indicative  of  the  doubletalk  that 
we  can  anticipate  tomorrow.  The  first 
thing  that  happens,  any  time  you  have 
a  funding  resolution  which  cuts,  which 
they  anticipate,  they  Just  ask  for  a 
little  more.  That  way.  you  can  take  a 
minimimi  cut  and  do  not  hurt  your- 
selves. So.  when  all  conunittees  came 
in.  even  after  their  trims,  so-called 
trimjs,  they  asked  for  $47  million. 
When  they  came  out  of  the  Accounts 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee,  they  have  cut  that 
down  to  $42.8  million. 

Now,  $42.8  million,  what  does  that 
mean?  What  it  means  is.  in  addition  to 
this  $42.8.  they  already  have  $24.7  for 
statutory,  which  is  another  way  of  get- 
ting the  money.  They  are  now  spend- 
ing over  $67  million  for  conunittees. 

Now.  how  does  that  $67  mUlion  com- 
pare? Look  at  is  this  way:  The  investi- 
gative committees  in  1971  totaled  $9.9 
million:  in  other  words.  $9.9  million  10 
years  ago.  We  were  spending  $9.9  mil- 
lion, and  now  they  are  in  asking  for 
$40  million  for  investigative  conunit- 
tees alone.  That  means  they  are 
asking  for  four  times  as  much. 

Being  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle,  we  realize  that  the  big  burden  to 
reduce  will  come  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle,  because  we  have  a 
tradition  in  the  House— the  Democrats 
have  established  a  tradition— of  taking 
a  large  proportion  for  themselves. 
Now.  in  the  other  body  it  is  the  tradi- 
tion that  it  is  2  to  1.  Last  year,  when 
the  Democrats  controlled,  it  was  2  to  1 
Democrat.  This  year,  when  the  Senate 


is  Republican,  it  is  2  to  1  Republicans. 
The  ratio  of  the  House  staffs  today  is 
5.5  to  1—5.5  to  1.  For  every  Republican 
staffer  there  are  5.5  Democrats  here. 
So.  what  we  are  going  to  ask  is  that 
the  Democrats  outnumber  the  Repub- 
lican 4  to  1.  We  ask  that  they  reduce 
the  size  of  this  overloaded,  bloated 
staff. 

Just  to  look  at  a  few  basic  examples, 
the  first  one  that  always  comes  to  my 
mind  is  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Com- 
mittee, because  you  really  ask  your- 
self, do  we  need  a  separate  District  of 
Columbia  Committee?  It  ought  to  be  a 
subcommittee  of  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee.  The  other  body 
gets  by  with  just  7  people  on  their 
staff,  but  it  takes  41  over  here  to 
handle  the  District  of  Columbia  issues. 
We  all  know  that  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia now  is  a  separate  entity,  a  sep- 
arate government.  Congress  does  not 
run  it  anymore.  We  just  simply  have 
some  oversight  f  imctions. 

Let  me  compare  for  you  some  figures 
which  I  think  are  very  interesting  be- 
cause it  shows  how  far  Congress  has 
grown  with  these  investigative  com- 
mittees. I  want  to  compare  1974  and 
what  the  Democrats  are  recommend- 
ing for  1981. 

On  the  Banking  Committee,  it  was 
$1,082,165  in  1974;  now.  It  is  $2,457,600. 

On  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
it  was  $590,945:  now.  it  is  $1,888,600— 
nearly  four  times  as  much  in  7  years. 

On  Government  Operations,  it  was 
$991,998;  now,  it  is  $2.461,900— aU  of 
this  just  during  7  years. 

The  Eiiergy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee was  $903,271.  and  now  it  is 
$4,043,700.  I  serve  on  the  Commerce 
Committee,  and  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  do  not  need  $4  million.  A  few 
years  ago  we  had  a  staff  of  58.  Now. 
they  say  they  need  170.  They  do  not 
need  aU  those  people. 

Merchant  Marine  had  $245,692;  now. 
they  have  $1,700,400.  That  is  seven 
times  as  much  for  the  Merchant 
Marine. 

The  Rules  Committee,  bade  In  1973 
and  1974  combined,  both  years  com- 
bined, was  $5,530.  Now.  they  want 
$530,000  just  for  the  year  of  1981. 

Science  and  Technology  was 
$400,777;  now  they  want  $1,896,800. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
was  $124,568.  Now  it  is  $2,450,800. 
What  is  that,  about  20  times  as  much? 

As  you  go  down  the  line  on  all  these 
committees,  you  ask  yourself  this 
question:  How  can  we  call  for  less 
spending  by  people  on  food  stamps, 
people  who  are  handicapped,  people 
interested  in  education,  people  inter- 
ested in  arts  and  humanities,  how  can 
we  ask  them  to  make  sacrifices  unless 
we  provide  an  example  right  here  in 
this  House,  where  we  should  make  real 
financial  sacrifices? 

So,  the  showdown  vote  is  coming  to- 
morrow. This  vote  tomorrow  will  be 
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this:  Are  we  going  to  take  the  ex- 
penses that  we  had  last  year,  and  are 
we  going  to  cut  those  expenses  by  10 
percent,  because  a  1 0-percent  cut  is  a 
real  cut?  Will  we  cut  the  expenditures 
for  committee  staff  by  10  percent 
when  the  Issue  comes  to  the  floor  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow,  we  will  see 
whether  this  House  is  serious  about 
cutting  waste  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  committee  Investigative 
budgets  will  be  considered  In  one  om- 
nibus resolution  by  the  full  House  of 
Representatives. 

Tomorrow,  we  will  be  told  by  liberal 
Democrats  that  we  are  cutting  the 
budgets  of  the  committees.  However. 
It  is  Important  that  no  one  be  deceived 
by  cuts  which  are  not  real.  The  com- 
mittees of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives spent  S39.97 1,551  in  investi- 
gative expenditures  in  1980.  This 
amount  was  totally  separate  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $24  million  the  commit- 
tees were  given  in  statutory  funds. 
There  will  not  be  any  true  cuts  in  com- 
mittee spending  until  the  committee 
authorizations  are  held  below  the 
nearly  $40  million  in  investigative  ex- 
penditures In  1980. 

It  is  important  that  we  look  at  some 
specific  examples  of  bloat  that  were 
included  in  those  1980  investigative  ex- 
penditures. These  facts  should  make  it 
clear  to  all  that  substantial  cuts  can  be 
made  from  1980  expenditures. 

My  committee.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, had  almost  three  times  the 
staff  in  1980  that  it  had  in  1973—146 
compared  with  56.  Twenty-three  of 
these  employees  were  paid  over 
$40,000  per  year.  The  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  recommended 
$4,043,722  for  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  for  1981.  This  is 
almost  $400,000  more  than  the  com- 
mittee spent  in  1980. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
spent  $69,790  for  investigative  funding 
In  1973.  Six  years  later,  the  expendi- 
tures were  25  times  higher  at 
$1,863,051.  Last  year  expenditures  by 
the  committees  increased  again.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  cuts  In 
expenditures  cannot  be  made  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  which 
paid  11  of  its  investigative  employees 
salaries  of  better  than  $40,000  per  year 
in  1980. 

The  Rules  Committee  spent  $457,434 
of  Its  Investigative  budget  in  1980.  In 
1973.  the  Rules  Committee  spent  only 
$1,744  of  its  investigative  budget.  The 
Rules  Committee's  staff  is  six  times  as 
large  as  it  was  6  years  ago. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  is  in  a  similar  situation.  It 
spent  seven  times  as  much  in  1980  for 
its  investigative  staff  as  it  did  just  7 
years  ago.  Last  year,  the  investigative 
expenditures  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  were  more 
than  double  the  expenditures  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  which  has 


jurisidlctlon  over  a  tremendous  share 
of  the  Federal  budget. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  unneces- 
sary expenditures  that  were  made  by 
certain  House  committees  in  1980.  Let 
no  one  misunderstand  on  which  side 
of  the  aisle  this  waste  exists.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  investigative  staff 
positions  are  filled  by  Democrats. 

Yet,  the  Democratic  lesulership  has 
decided  this  year  not  to  allow  the  full 
House  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
budgets  of  each  committee  individual- 
ly. We  will  be  forced  to  consider  all  of 
the  budgets  together.  Frugal  commit- 
tees will  be  lumped  together  with 
wasteful  conunlttees.  Members  who 
are  opposed  to  wasteful  Government 
sjjendtng  will  have  one  logical  choice- 
vote  against  passage  of  the  resolution 
funding  the  Investigative  budgets  of 
all  committees. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  I  had  an  opportunity  to  get  in  on 
the  gentleman's  discussion,  because  I 
think  he  is  making  a  very  interesting 
point.  The  gentleman  recognizes,  does 
he  not,  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant committees  in  the  House,  as  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree,  has 
one  of  the  smallest  funding  requests 
of  any  major  committee?  I  hope  he 
will  bear  that  In  mind  In  connection 
with  his  legislation. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  spoke 
out,  because,  as  Mr.  Stratton  has  so 
well  expressed  it.  Armed  Services  is 
one  of  the  great  conunlttees.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  most  efficient  commit- 
tees we  have  In  Congress.  There  were 
three  that  stood  out.  They  were 
Armed  Services,  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct.  Of  all  the  committees. 
Armed  Services  stood  out  as  the  most 
efficient.  In  fact,  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle,  when  they  are  coming 
through  with  their  recommittal 
motion  tomorrow,  they  are  recognizing 
that  Armed  Services  should  be  raised. 
In  other  words,  the  10-percent  cut 
should  not  be  across  the  board. 

House  Administration  Committee 
has  already  cut  its  spending  by  20  per- 
cent. There  are  a  lot  of  others  that 
should  be  cut.  I  think  there  are  many 
that  should  be  cut  by  25  percent,  but 
Armed  Services  deserves  a  raise.  That 
is  one  of  the  best  managed  and  most 
efficient  committees  in  Congress. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments,  and  I  do  hope 
that  the  House  will  bear  In  mind  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
charged  with  the  oversight  of  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
yet  the  House  conunittee  that  oversees 
that  department,  with  its  massive  ex- 


penditures, is  itself  living  at  a  very 
austere  and  abstemious  level. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man has  done  well  to  bring  this  out, 
because,  of  course,  defense  is  one  of 
our  major  congressional  objectives  for 
next  year.  The  example,  the  way  that 
the  efficient  administration  of  Armed 
Services  here  in  the  House  is  an  exam- 
ple of  how  well  we  are  going  to  see  De- 
fense carried  forward  for  the  Nation. 
Dollar  for  dollar,  they  have  less  com- 
mittee staff  In  Armed  Services  than 
any  branch  of  our  congressional  of- 
fices. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  very  true, 
and,  as  I  say,  I  do  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  point  succinctly. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
the  work  he  has  put  into  this  and  the 
figures  he  has  put  before  us  today  in 
preparation  for  the  important  vote  to- 
morrow. The  symbolism  of  what  the 
Congress  does,  as  he  says,  is  going  to 
disclose  a  lot  to  the  American  people.  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  back  him  all 
the  way  so  that  we  can  see  some  real 
cuts  in  staffing  here,  proving  that  the 
intent  here  in  Congress  is  a  serious 
one  relative  to  Government  spending. 

I  fesu-  that  those  who  like  to  talk 
about  economy,  when  faced  with  their 
own  committee  operations  here  in  the 
Congress  may  falter  or  may  not  accept 
the  fine  leadership  the  gentleman  has 
suggested. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  work  Mr. 
Frenzbl,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, and  Mr.  Badhah,  the  gentleman 
from  California  have  put  into  this.  It 
has  been  an  extremely  valuable  contri- 
bution to  good  government. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Cona- 
BLE),  has  taken  the  lead  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  as  our  leader  in  working  to 
have  tax  cuts  for  Americans.  The  way 
we  are  going  to  have  tax  cuts  is  when 
we  cut  expenses,  then  we  in  turn  are 
going  to  be  able  to  cut  taxes.  Elveryone 
wants  to  see  taxes  reduced. 

I  want  to  add  that  Mr.  Basham  and 
Mr.  Frenzel  have  done  a  great,  great 
piece  of  work  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  In 
Congress  in  carrying  this  matter  down 
to  the  wire.  So,  tomorrow  when  on  the 
key  vote,  I  hope  everyone  votes  for  the 
reconunittal  motion,  which  will  mean 
that  we  wiU  cut  expenses,  cut  commit- 
tee staff  10  percent  below  what  was 
expended  in  1980. 
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CAN  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  BE 
BORN  AGAIN? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rbuss)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enclose 
the  text  of  my  remarks  yesterday  at 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  part  of  their  centen- 
nial on  an  industrial  policy  for  Amer- 
ica. The  text  of  my  remarks  follows: 

Can  Akkricam  Irsdstrt  Be  Borh  Aqaiw? 

The  Wharton  School  could  hardly  find  a 
better  theme  on  which  to  celebrate  a  hun- 
dred years  of  excellence  than  this— what 
Und  of  policy  should  we  adopt  toward 
American  Industry? 

We  have  just  passed  through  a  decade  of 
economic  turmoil.  We  have  not  come  close 
to  solving  our  chief  economic  problems — 
high  Inflation,  high  unemployment,  high  In- 
terest rates.  The  rate  of  economic  growth 
has  slowed,  and  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth  has  stopped.  International  economic 
competition  has  taken  over  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  American  market  for  a  wide 
range  of  Industrial  goods— from  steel  and 
autos  to  the  newer  high  technology  Indus- 
tries. 

Many  proposals  to  resuscitate  American 
Industry  are  on  the  table: 

1.  Backing  losers— bailing  out  troubled 
firms  or  Industries  by  government  subsidies, 
refundable  tax  credits,  orderly  marketing 
agreements,  renegotiated  wage  contracts, 
new  federal  banks. 

2.  Picking  wirmers— selecting  Individual  In- 
dustries, firms,  or  product  Unes  for  a  broad 
range  of  government  support,  as  in  Japan's 
effort  to  foresee  world  trends. 

3.  The  Reagan  program— tight  money;  a 
reduced  federal  sector  by  slashing  spending; 
and  massive  cuts  In  marginal  personal 
income  tax  rates  heralded  to  encourage 
"work,  savings,  and  Investment." 

4.  The  March  2.  1981.  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  Democrats— building 
u[x>n  our  earlier  supply  side  work  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  strategy  for  Investment 
and  jobs. 

Let  us  look  at  each  of  the  four  proposals: 

1.  BACKIifC  LOSERS 

Backing  losers  has  been  a  popular  govern- 
mental occupation. 

Not  all  of  the  government's  rescue  at- 
tempts have  ended  In  failure.  The  $250  mil- 
lion of  loans  guaranteed  to  Lockheed  have 
been  repaid,  and  the  company  survives.  On 
a  smaller  scale,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration (EDA),  and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration have  given  financial  assistance 
to  hundreds  of  struggling  firms,  most  of 
which  remain  in  business. 

But  too  often  the  bail-out  approach 
simply  sends  good  money  after  bad.  EDA 
guaranteed  over  $50  million  of  loans  to  Wis- 
consin Steel  in  1979  to  finance  moderniza- 
tion and  pollution  control  equipment  at  an 
aging  Chicago  plant.  Within  months  a 
lengthy  strike  at  International  Harvester, 
Wisconsin  Steel's  largest  customer,  drove 
the  company  into  bankruptcy. 

EDA  fared  even  worse  on  a  series  of  loans 
it  guaranteed  to  the  Seatrain  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  for  building  large  tankers  in 
the  old  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  As  the  cost 
overruns  mounted,  so  did  the  infusions  of 
guarant«ed  credit.  By  the  time  Seatrain  had 
sold  two  tankers,  the  market  had  dried  up. 
Seatrain  finally  filed  for  bankruptcy  this 
February,  leaving  EDA  with  $60  million  of 
debts. 

And  15  months  after  the  Congress  bailed 
out  Chrysler,  the  company  is  still  teetering 


on  the  edge  of  collapae.  The  arguments  that 
the  bailout  would  save  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  and  billions  of  dollars  in  trans- 
fer payments  were  quickly  proven  falae. 
Chrysler  has  had  to  close  plants  and  fire 
more  than  half  its  120,000  workers  anyway. 
On  top  of  a  general  slimip,  the  combination 
of  high  car  prices  and  high  interest  rates 
continue  to  undermine  the  company's  recov- 
ery. 

Already.  Chrysler  has  used  $1.2  billion  of 
the  $1.5  billion  of  federally -guaranteed 
credit.  Its  best  hope  of  averting  bankruptcy 
is  to  attract  new  equity  through  a  merger  or 
foreign  Joint  venture.  This  could  have  hap- 
pened without  the  taxpayers  risking  $1.5 
billion  to  give  the  current  management  an- 
other chance.  I  reluctantly  supported  the 
Chrysler  loan  guarantees  because  they  were 
the  only  game  in  town.  A  far  more  useful 
govenmiental  role  would  have  been  to  pro- 
vide retraining  and  supportive  services  to 
workers  displaced  in  a  (Chrysler  reorganiza- 
tion. 

These  ad  hoc  governmental  tinkerlngs 
would  not.  in  my  Judgment,  be  much  im- 
proved by  regularizing  them  into  a  new  Re- 
construction Finance  Corportion  to  salvage 
the  losers.  Advocates  of  an  RFC  hope  to 
free  it  from  the  kinds  of  political  pressure 
that  dominated  the  debate  on  Chrysler.  I'm 
not  at  all  sure  that  transferring  the  deci- 
sion-making power  to  an  RFC  would  purge 
the  process  of  the  politics  that  polluted  Wis- 
consin Steel  and  Seatrain.  Worse.  I  fear 
that  an  RFC  would  only  institutionalize  the 
process  of  government  ttallouts,  sink  even 
greater  resources  into  Inefficient,  non-com- 
petitive industries,  and  thus  simply  post- 
pone the  structural  reforms  that  our  econo- 
my needs. 

a.  picKiHG  wimrERS 

Can  our  federal  government  do  a  better 
job  than  the  market  in  deciding  what  prod- 
ucts, firms,  and  industries  will  pro6t>er  in 
the  future? 

I  doubt  it. 

The  advocates  of  picking  winners  usually 
point  to  the  Industrial  policies  of  foreign 
countries.  But  the  record  is  not  particularly 
encouraging.  Despite  the  commitment  of 
vast  sums  of  money  and  a  near  monotx>ly  of 
the  government  market,  the  British  are  still 
struggling  to  break  into  the  world  computer 
market.  The  Oermans  and  French  have 
been  equally  unsuccessful.  In  the  case  of 
Japan,  the  government  favored  some  Indus- 
tries, and  those  industries  have  prospered. 
But  so  have  a  number  of  industries  that 
were  not  the  targets  of  government  largesse. 

Agriculture  is  the  one  area  in  which  the 
United  States  government  has  played  a 
broad-based  role.  Building  on  our  rich  base, 
the  government  influences  everything  from 
the  course  of  agricultural  research  to  the 
actual  marketing  of  farm  products  overseas. 
It  is  the  one  area  in  which  we  have  become 
most  Japanese. 

But  we  are  Ul-prepared  by  either  our  phi- 
losophy or  our  past  to  embark  on  a  path  of 
detailed  intervention  across  the  industrial 
spectrum. 

Not  that  the  government  has  not  had  a 
major  impact  on  the  nature  and  size  of 
American  industry.  Major  post-war  expendi- 
tures on  defense  and  space  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  evolution  of  the  domestic 
aircraft  and  computer  industries.  Subsidies, 
tax  benefits,  and  trade  protection  have 
benefited  many  industries. 

But  this  miUt&ry-space  experience,  where 
government  Is  the  market,  has  not  prepared 
the  government  to  Judge  the  vagaries  of 
changing  technology  or  shifting  markets. 


When  it  comes  to  picking  private  sector  win- 
ners, humility  becomes  us. 

3.  THE  RBAOAK  PLAN 

Mainly,  it  proposes  to  Increue  saving  and 
investment  through  a  massive  personal 
Income  tax  cut.  largely  to  the  affluent.  The 
beneficiaries  of  the  tax  cut.  we  are  told,  will 
not  divert  the  cuts  to  inflationary  personal 
expenditures,  particularly  of  luxury  im- 
ports. Nor  will  they  use  the  proceeds  to  bid 
up  the  price  of  existing  real  estate,  commod- 
ities and  collectibles.  Instead,  the  tax  cut 
will  somehow  be  channeled  Into  the  produc- 
tivity-enhancing inflation-fighting  new 
plant  and  equipment  that  we  clearly  need. 

Let  us  give  the  proposal  the  benefit  of  an 
enormous  doubt.  Let  us  assume  that  it  will 
by  itself  bring  about  large-scale  new  busl- 
nesB  fixed  investment. 

We  still  have  to  ask  two  questions. 

First,  why  will  not  the  high  Interest  rates 
resulting  from  the  President's  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  restrictive  monetary  policy, 
and  from  the  continued  budget  deficit,  in 
large  part  undo  the  pro-Investment  effect  of 
the  Income  tax  cut? 

Second,  can  hyped-up  business  fixed  In- 
vestment succeed  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  those  very  structural  programs— a  good 
infrastructure,  training  for  real  jobs,  sup- 
port for  research  and  development — that 
the  Reagan  budget  would  weaken? 

The  Reagan  program,  then,  makes  contact 
with  the  problem  of  reindustriallzation  In 
only  the  most  preliminary  way. 

4.  A  COMniXHEHSrVE  STRATICT  POK 
nrVESntXHT  AMD  JOBS 

This  brings  us  to  the  last,  best  hope  of 
earth— the  strategy  for  industrial  rasenoa- 
tion  of  the  Joint  Economic  OoramJttee 
Democrats.  This  strategy  moves  us  away 
from  an  exclusive  focus  on  any  one  element 
of  the  economy.  Even  something  as  vital  as 
new  plant  and  equipment  Is  only  part  of  the 
picture.  After  all.  the  lastest  robot  is  only  as 
good  as  the  trained  programmer  hired  to 
run  it.  What  Is  needed  Is  a  many-sided  ap- 
proach: 

a.  Sew  plant  and  equipment 

Our  need  for  new  capital  has  been  rtstng. 

America's  capital  stock  has  been  growtng 
older.  Almost  half  our  industrial  plant  and 
equipment  was  built  before  the  oU  shock  in 
1973,  and  much  of  the  rest  was  designed  on 
the  assumption  of  cheap,  abundant  oQ. 

Moreover,  the  labor  force  has  grown  rap- 
idly as  the  baby  boom  came  of  working  ave 
and  more  women  entered  the  labor  maikei. 
With  more  workers,  we  need  more  and 
Ijetter  machines  If  economic  opportunity  is 
to  be  open  to  all. 

And  growing  International  competition 
has  forced  many  domestic  Industries  to  run 
faster  If  they  want  to  continue  to  run  at 
all— and  that  often  means  more  or  better  or 
newer  capital  equipment. 

Despite  the  evident  need,  we  actually  In- 
vested a  smaller  proportion  of  our  national 
Income  in  the  1970's  than  we  did  in  earlier 
decades.  It  is  no  wonder  that  our  productiv- 
ity performance  has  been  so  poor. 

In  the  recent  1981  annual  report.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike  urge  that  firms 
be  allowed  to  depreciate  their  equipment 
more  rapidly.  In  my  view,  such  a  true 
supply-side  measure  Is  needed  today,  not  In 
the  sweet  bye-and-bye  when  Congress  can 
make  up  its  mind  on  the  cosmic  Implications 
of  Kemp-Roth. 

b.  Aesearc/l  and  development 

We  should  be  equally  concerned  about  the 
current  trend  In  our  commitment  to  re- 
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search  uid  development  Working  smarter, 
brlnsinc  new  products  and  processes  to  the 
world  market  are  crucial  elements  In  main- 
talnlnc  the  competitive  strength  of  the 
American  economy. 

And,  again,  the  key  word  is  comprehen- 
sive. We  need  to  maintain  the  public  com- 
mitment to  funding  basic  research  and  up- 
dating the  quality  of  our  research  facilities. 
The  recently  established  industry  technol- 
ogy centers  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce can  help  focus  the  efforts  of  aca- 
demic researchers  on  the  particular  chal- 
lenges facing  American  industry. 

And  the  challenge  is  there.  For  many 
years  we  led  the  industrial  world  In  the 
share  of  national  income  devoted  to  com- 
mercial research  and  development.  That  has 
changed.  Oermany  and  Japan  now  devote  a 
higher  percentage  of  their  total  resources  to 
research  and  development  than  we  do  and 
Prance  and  Britain  are  not  far  behind. 

The  Administration's  program  does  take 
one  small  step  in  the  right  direction  by  al- 
lowing research  equipment  to  depreciate 
over  three  years,  with  a  6  percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

R&D,  both  public  and  private,  need  far 
greater  support. 

c.  Developing  new  markets 

A  comprehensive  approach  to  investment 
and  Jobs  is  the  key  element  in  an  effective 
VS.  international  trade  policy.  New  fac- 
tories will  help  meet  foreign  competition; 
new  products  will  bring  new  customers  to 
our  door. 

In  a  competitive  era,  we  will  have  to  do 
more.  We  need  to  take  our  better  mouse- 
traps to  the  world's  door  and  make  siire 
that  door  is  open  to  American  products.  We 
have  a  definite  interest  in  the  economic 
health  of  our  trading  partners.  Slow  growth 
in  Europe  or  the  developing  world  wUl  have 
a  severe  effect  on  VS.  exports. 

d.  Infnutructure 

Our  industrial  development  depends  on  an 
adequate  and  properly  maintained  infra- 
structure—including roads,  bridges,  rail- 
roads, ports,  sewer  and  water  systems,  utili- 
ties, and  other  physical  support  systems.  It 
has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate,  particularly 
in  our  older  cities.  One  In  five  American 
bridges  should  be  replaced,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  nation's  roads  require  major  re- 
pairs. The  future  costs  of  water  and  sewage 
treatment  are  astronomical. 

Despite  the  urgency  of  the  needs,  state 
and  local  governments  have  reduced  their 
investment  in  infrastructure  over  the  last 
decade.  Financially  strapped  cities  have  in- 
creasingly chosen  to  delay  new  construction 
or  repairs  on  existing  facOities. 

Before  the  accumulated  effects  of  such 
postponements  overwhelm  us,  we  must 
strengthen  the  ability  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  respond  to  their  infrastructure 
needs.  Your  ideas  for  encouraging  such  in- 
vestments could  be  of  great  value  to  us. 
e.  Human  resource* 

Similarly,  investment  in  human  resources 
must  be  a  central  focus  of  a  comprehensive 
investment  strategy.  Millions  of  potential 
workers  now  fall  to  find  stable  employment 
in  the  private  sector.  Some  lack  the  most 
basic  educational  skills.  Others,  the  victims 
of  poverty  and  discrimination,  are  trapped 
In  decaying  inner  cities.  The  avaUable  Jobs 
are  usually  temporary,  low-paying,  and 
dead-end.  and  too  often  unlikely  to  offer  a 
better  standard  of  living  than  welfare. 

We  cannot  rely  on  general  economic  im- 
provement to  remedy  this  underinvestment 
in  human  beings.  We  will  need  a  combina- 


tion of  measures  that  upgrade  workers' 
skills,  provide  relevant  training,  and  lead  to 
permanent  Jobs  at  reasonable  wages. 

This  should  not  entail  a  proliferation  of 
new  government  programs— or  the  steadfast 
retention  of  all  existing  ones.  The  poor 
track  record  of  some  CETA  programs 
should  prompt  a  search  for  better  alterna- 
tives, that  result  in  lasting  gains  in  employ- 
ment 8uid  earnings.  A  well-run  public  em- 
ployment program  could  provide  useful 
public  services  and  worthwhile  Job  experi- 
ence for  the  hard-to-employ. 

We  lack  effective  methods  of  tapping  the 
resources  of  private  industry  for  our  human 
Investment  programs.  The  current  employ- 
ment tax  credit  program  is  poorly  designed, 
and  few  employers  have  bothered  to  use  it. 
But  surely,  as  part  of  an  investment-orient- 
ed tax  cut,  we  can  look  for  ways  to  strength- 
en financial  incentives  for  employment  and 
training. 

The  current  attack  on  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  program  should  encourage 
us  to  consider  more  general  ways  to  deal 
with  worker  dislocation,  whether  caused  by 
trade  or  technological  change.  Instead  of 
concentrating  on  income  maintenance,  such 
a  program  should  explicitly  encourage 
training  or  other  actions  that  improve  em- 
ployability.  We  will  need  to  experiment 
with  different  combinations  of  services,  to 
learn  Just  what  government  can  do  to 
smooth  the  adjustment  process  for  workers. 
But  the  case  for  government  involvement  is 
a  strong  one.  Good  adjustment  programs 
will  reduce  the  pressures  for  ill-fated  res- 
cues of  "losing"  industries. 

/.  Labor-management-Govemment 
cooperation 

The  comprehensive  approach  I  have  out- 
lined—combining investment  in  plant  and 
equipment,  research  and  development, 
public  infrastructure,  and  human  re- 
sources—should form  the  basis  for  a  ration- 
al industrial  policy. 

In  each  of  these  areas,  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  special  needs  of  the  smaU  busi- 
ness sector,  typically  the  source  of  our  most 
innovative  and  most  rapidly  growing  indus- 
tries. 

The  inner  city  ventures  of  the  Control 
Data  Corporation,  for  example,  illustrate 
one  promising  way  of  making  urban  areas 
commercially  attractive  to  small  business. 
The  company  has  enlisted  public  and  pri- 
vate backing  for  its  projects  to  establish 
business  development  centers  in  low-income 
neighborhoods.  The  centers  provide  train- 
ing, computer,  and  mailing  services,  and 
other  shared  facilities  that  new  businesses 
need  but  often  cannot  afford  on  their  own. 

When  tried  in  St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  such  a 
center  attracted  dozens  of  new  businesses 
which  proceeded  to  grow  rapidly.  By  ad- 
dressing the  specific  impediments  to  small 
business  growth,  such  public/private  activi- 
ties wUl  accomplish  much  more  than  broad 
tax  breaks  intended  to  lure  firms  to  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas. 

Government  should  be  facilitating  cooper- 
ative efforts  by  business  and  labor  to  im- 
prove productivity  and  foster  industrial  de- 
velopment. In  scores  of  plants,  labor-man- 
agement committees  have  worked  out  solu- 
tions to  specific  industrial  problems  outside 
the  scope  of  collective  bargaining.  Some  of 
the  more  ambitious  initiatives  produced  new 
training  programs  to  alleviate  skOll  bottle- 
necks: others  led  to  the  design  of  more  effi- 
cient production  processes.  In  local  commu- 
nities such  as  Jamestown.  New  York,  Joint 
committees  have  encouraged  these  activities 
at  the  plant  level  and  greatly  strengthened 


labor-management  relations.  With  modest 
government  resources,  we  can  assist  a  vari- 
ety of  labor-management  Initiatives  and  in- 
crease awareness  of  their  achievements. 

We  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
intend  to  pursue  a  Comprehensive  Strategy 
for  Investment  and  Jobs.  This  Symposium 
wlU  advance  our  thinking,  and  contribute 
useful  ideas  to  the  endeavor.  I  look  forward 
to  learning  from  you.* 


NATIONAL  EFFORT  TO  COMBAT 
DRUNK  DRIVING— PART  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes), 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  12  I  was  Joined  by  24  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  introducing  H.R. 
2488,  a  bill  calling  for  firm  action  in 
confronting  our  No.  1  highway  safety 
problem— drunk  driving. 

Drunk  driving  is  a  national  epidemic 
which  kills  nearly  70  persons  every 
day  in  the  United  States.  Nearly 
26,000  Americans  are  killed  and  more 
than  1  million  crippled  or  seriously  in- 
jured in  drunk  driving  incidents  every 
year.  The  economic  cost  created  by 
the  drinking  driver  surpasses  S5  mil- 
lion annually. 

On  March  9,  Rhode  Island  Senator 
Claiborni  Pell  and  I  held  a  news  con- 
ference to  expose  the  drunk  driving 
epidemic  which  poses  one  of  the  great- 
est threats  to  our  children.  Senator 
Pell,  who  has  championed  action 
against  drunk  driving  for  several 
years.  Introduced  S.  671.  legislation 
identical  to  H.R.  2488,  with  cosponsors 
Senators     Glenn.     Goldwater,     and 

HUDDLESTON. 

Also  participating  in  our  news  con- 
ference were  several  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  2488  and  victims  of  dnmk  driv- 
ers, including  the  national  officers  of 
MADD— Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driv- 
ers—foimder  and  President  Candi 
Lightner  of  California  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Cindi  Lamb  of  Maryland.  Repre- 
sentatives of  State  Governors'  task 
forces  on  dnink  driving  and  from  the 
medical  profession  appeared  to  urge 
passage  of  legislation  to  bring  to  a  halt 
these  senseless  tragedies  on  the  Na- 
tion's highways. 

The  Pell-Barnes  legislation  would 
combat  drunk  driving  by  encouraging 
the  States  to  set  mandatory  minimum 
standards  to  deter  dnink  driving  and 
to  punish  and  rehabilitate  violators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the 
Recoro  a  copy  of  H.R.  2488,  the  state- 
ments at  the  news  conference  of  Sena- 
tor Pell  and  myself,  and  subsequent 
news  articles  from  Newsday,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  and  the  Montgomery 
Journal,  Chevy  Chase.  Md.: 
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H.R.  2488 


A  bUI  to  amend  section  402  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  establish- 
ment by  each  State  of  comprehensive  al- 
cohol-traffic safety  programs  as  a  part  of 
its  highway  safety  program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 402(b)(1)  of  title   23,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 
"(H)  provide  for  comprehensive  alcohol- 
traffic  safety  programs  to  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  driving  while  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol,  including  (i)  mandatory  enforce- 
ment programs  which  require,  at  a  mini- 
mum, that  any  person  found  to  be  driving  a 
motor  vehicle  on  a  public  highway  when  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  by  weight  in  the  blood 
of  such  person  is  0.10  per  centum  or  higher 
shall  l>e  deemed  to  t)e  driving  while  under 
the   influence  of  alcohol   for  purposes  of 
such  programs  and  that  any  person  convict- 
ed of  driving  while  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  (I)  perform  not  less  than  ten  days  of 
community  service  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
person  convicted  of  driving  while  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  more  than  once  In  any 
five-year  period,  such  person  be  imprisoned 
for  not  less  than  ten  days  for  each  such  con- 
viction after  the  first,  (II)  participate  in  a 
traffic  safety  or  alcohol  treatment  program, 
and  (III)  have  his  license  or  privilege  to  op- 
erate a  motor  vehicle  suspended  or  revoked 
for  not  less  than  one  year,  except  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  first  offender  who  needs  such 
license  or  privilege  for  work-related  or  other 
essential  purposes,  the  license  or  privilege  of 
such  offender  may  be  restricted  for  not  less 
than  one  year  in  lieu  of  such  suspension  or 
revocation.  (11)  alcohol  treatment  programs, 
(ill)  traffic  safety  programs,  (iv)  a  driver 
record  system  which  identifies  repeat  of- 
fenders  and   is    readUy    accessible   to   the 
courts  in  such  State,  and  (v)  monitoring  pro- 
grams to  assure  compliance  with  court  or- 
dered imprisonment  and  conununity  serv- 
ice.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
the  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  two-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Statement  by  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 

We  are  here  this  afternoon  to  launch  a 
campaign  against  America's  number  one 
highway  safety  problem— the  drunk  driver— 
who  represents  a  threat  to  every  one  of  us. 
It  is  easy  to  dismiss  this  as  a  problem  that 
has  little  relevance  in  our  daily  lives,  until 
you  take  a  look  at  the  odds  that  a  drunken 
driver  will  directly  affect  your  life  or  the 
life  of  a  member  of  your  family. 

Studies  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion have  shown  that.  In  some  cities,  as 
many  as  one  out  of  every  ten  drivers  on  the 
road  on  a  typical  Friday  or  Saturday  night 
is  legally  drunk.  In  fact,  of  the  next  100  per- 
sons bom  in  the  United  States,  one  of  them 
can  expect  to  die  in  a  traffic  accident  caused 
by  a  drunk  driver— unless  we  act  to  prevent 
it. 

These  statistics  are  difficult  to  compre- 
hend both  In  sheer  volume  and  In  the  actual 
misery  they  represent.  The  experiences  of 
those  whose  lives  have  been  touched  by  the 
drunken  driver  is  even  more  shoclsing. 

With  us  this  afternoon  to  tell  of  her  expe- 
rience is  one  of  the  many  victims  of  drunk 
driver  accidents,  as  weU  as  several  people 
who  have  lost  loved  ones  to  these  largely 
unpunished  criminals. 


Like  most  people.  I  gave  little  thought  to 
this  problem.  Then,  in  the  space  of  Just  18 
months,  two  of  my  valued  aides  were  killed 
in  separate  accidents  due  to  the  actions  of 
drunken  drivers. 

On  November  16,  1974,  Elizabeth  Powell 
of  my  staff  was  slaughtered  by  a  man  whose 
car  went  out  of  control,  crossed  a  median 
strip  and  struck  the  automobile  in  which 
she  was  riding.  The  man  had  been  drinking. 
Elizabeth  was  killed  Instantly.  After  several 
delays  In  the  case,  the  man  who  struck  Eliz- 
abeth pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  Man 
slaughter  by  Automobile,  and  he  received  a 
one  year  suspended  Jail  sentence. 

On  September  27,  1975,  Stephen  Wexler. 
the  Chief  Counsel  to  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee  and  my  close  friend  and  asso- 
ciate for  ten  years,  was  struck  down  by  a 
drunk  driver  who  was  drag  racing  with  an- 
other car.  Steve  left  a  young  widow  and  an 
infant  son.  The  driver  of  the  car  that  hit 
Steve  was  charged  with  drunk  driving,  and 
twth  he  and  the  driver  of  the  other  vehicle 
were  charged  with  Manslaughter  by  Auto- 
mobile. Again,  after  innumerable  delays, 
both  drivers  were  convicted  of  Manslaugh- 
ter and  received  suspended  sentences. 

Both  accidents  were  well  publicized,  and— 
just  as  when  any  accident  occurs  involving 
drinking  and  the  loss  of  young  lives— there 
was  a  sense  of  outrage  and.  on  the  part  of 
some,  a  call  for  swifter,  stronger  penalties. 
But  all  too  often,  except  for  the  immediate 
families  and  friends  of  those  killed,  the 
image  of  the  tragic  accident  fades  quickly, 
along  with  the  recognition  that  our  laws 
must  be  changed. 

I  believe  the  federal  government  Is  not 
powerless  to  attack  the  drunk  driver  prob- 
lem. The  legislation  which  Congressman 
Barnes  and  I  will  introduce  will  establish  a 
strong  national  deterrent  which  will  ensure 
that  drunken  drivers  In  all  states  receive 
both  punishment  and  rehablUUtlon.  Our 
bill  will  replace  the  currently  uncertain  and 
Infrequent  system  of  punishing  drunk  driv- 
ers. Using  a  combination  of  weapons— jail 
sentences,  community  service,  rehabilita- 
tion. Improved  record  keeping  and  revoca- 
tion of  driving  licenses— It  will  set  a  uniform 
minimum  standard  for  all  of  the  states. 

Our  bill,  of  course.  Is  Just  a  part  of  the 
larger  efforts  which  must  be  made  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Local  legislation.  Im- 
proved public  education  campaigns,  and 
better  targeted  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  al- 
coholic driver  are  essential.  But  these  alone 
will  not  be  nearly  enough  unless  the  Con- 
gress sends  a  strong  and  clear  signal  to 
every  courthouse  in  America— let's  get  seri- 
ous about  the  dnink  driver  problem." 

Statkmknt  or  Congressman  Michael  D. 
Barnes,  Legislation  Contronts  the  Na- 
tional DatnTK  Driving  Epidemic.  BCarch 
9.  I98I 

Thank  you  Senator  Pell  for  your  very  pre- 
cise account  of  this  terrible  and  needless 
tragedy  caused  by  drunk  drivers.  All  of  us 
concerned  about  resolving  this  national 
crisis  appreciate  your  tremendous  leader- 
ship. 

West  Virginia  Governor  Jay  Rockefeller 
will  not  be  able  to  be  with  us  this  afternoon 
due  to  prior  commitment.  However.  In  his 
own  state  he  recently  set  up  a  statewide 
task  force  to  combat  on  the  state  level  the 
problem  we  are  addressing  here  today. 

I  Introduced  legislation  identical  to  Sena- 
tor Pell's  late  in  the  96th  Congress  when  I 
first  learned  In  detail  from  victims,  like  the 
national  leaders  of  "Mothers  Against  Drunk 
Drivers"  who  are  with  us  today.  Just  how  se- 


rious a  threat  drunk  drivers  poae  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  citizens  on  the  nation's 
highways.  As  Senator  Pell  pointed  out,  sU- 
tlstlcs  clearly  Indicate  that  none  of  us  are 
Immune  from  this  threat  to  life  and  health. 
Nearly  70  Americans  died  in  alcohol-relat- 
ed auto  crashes  yesterday.  Nearly  70  more 
citizens  wUl  be  killed  In  drunk  driving  Inci- 
dents today.  Nearly  70  more  unsuspecting 
persons  will  be  killed  In  the  United  SUtes 
due  to  the  thoughtless  drinking  driver  to- 
morrow. More  than  one  quarter  of  a  million 
Americans  have  been  kUled  In  drunk  driving 
incidents  over  the  past  decade,  averaging 
about  26.000  Uves  and  the  million  crippling 
and  other  serious  Injuries  every  year.  There 
Is  no  greater  threat  to  the  lives  of  our  chil- 
dren than  that  posed  by  the  drinking  driver. 
The  economic  hardships  created  by  drunk 
drivers  every  year  In  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  conservative  estimate*, 
surpasses  an  astounding  $5  bUlion.  Clearly, 
every  American  Is  threatened  by  drunk  driv- 
ers every  day.  The  human  suffering  hidden 
so  well  behind  these  statistics  can  never  be 
measured.  This  national  epidemic  will  con- 
tinue unabated  unless  there  is  responsible 
and  reasonable  action  to  confront  the  drink- 
ing driver  problem— the  nation's  number 
one  highway  safety  problem. 

As  a  parent,  a  citizen,  and  a  member  of 
Congress.  I  refuse  to  stand  by  and  allow  this 
holocaust  on  our  highways  to  continue.  In 
the  District  I  represent  In  Congress.  Mont- 
gomery County.  Maryland,  we  have  more 
than  45.000  problem  drinkers.  The  threat  of 
the  drinking  driver  is  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing problems  in  my  community.  I  have  liter- 
ally heard  from  thousands  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  support  federal  action  to  shut  off 
this  very  real  threat.  This  problem  Is  a  criti- 
cal Issue  In  my  state  of  Maryland.  A  recent 
study  by  the  B4aryland  State  PoUce.  submit- 
ted to  Governor  Hughes'  special  task  force 
on  drunk  driving.  Indicates  that  in  1978 
deaths  to  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  account- 
ed for  52  percent  of  all  fatalities.  Some  50 
percent  of  all  drivers  killed  were  found  to 
have  been  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  death. 
But.  most  striking  is  that  of  those  drivers 
killed,  a  drinking  driver  was  found  to  have 
been  at  fault  In  90  percent  of  the  cases.  Ob- 
viously, the  drunk  driving  problem  is  not 
confined  to  my  community  or  state.  Drunk 
drivers  destroy  Uvea  and  limbs  in  every  com- 
munity across  the  nation.  I  am  convinced 
that  citizens  nationwide  want  action  to  stop 
this  neglected  national  disgrace. 

We  are  here  today.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  to  offer  an  answer  to  con- 
cerned citizens  who  ask  how  long  this  car- 
nage on  our  highways  must  continue.  Our 
legislation  confronU  the  national  drunk 
driving  problem  by  offering  a  strong,  uni- 
form deterrent  to  help  assure  that  drunk 
drivers  are  treated  stringently  In  every 
state.  We  are  encouraging  states  to  set  up 
comprehensive  alcohol-traffic  safety  pro- 
grams. In  close  cooperation  with  the  local 
communities,  to  deter  dnink  driving  and  to 
punish  and  rehabiliUte  those  who  continue 
to  drink  and  drive.  Our  legislation  includes 
mandatory  minimum  standards,  such  as  a 
ten-days'  loss  of  freedom  for  anyone  con- 
victed of  drunk  driving,  and  participation  in 
alcohol  treatment  or  traffic  safety  pro- 
grams. Our  legislation  also  calls  for  the 
automatic  suq>ension  of  the  driving  privi- 
lege, and  a  statewide  record-keeping  syst«n 
to  track  repeat  offenders.  Our  legislation 
provides  one  of  the  most  important  answers 
to  my  state's  drunk  driving  problem,  that  is 
the  legal  definition  of  driving  while  Intoxi- 
cated. One  provision  calls  on  BCaryland  and 
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Miaatelppl.  the  only  two  aUtes  aUowlng  a 
blood-Alcohol  concentration  level  more  le- 
nient than  .10  percent,  to  come  Into  line 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation  by  defining  in- 
toxicaUon  at  a  BAG  level  no  higher  than  10 
percent 

I*t  it  be  understood  that  this  legiaUtlon 
doee  not  create  a  new  federal  program,  or 
Involve  approprlaUom  of  new  federal  funds. 
But,  our  ledalation  would  encourage  each 
■Ute  to  take  firm  action,  or  risk  losing  its 
■hare  of  federal  highway  safety  funds.  Our 
intent  is  to  encourage  uniform  standards. 
but  leave  the  sUtes  with  enough  flexibility 
to  adjust  to  diverse  local  circumstances. 

Prom  my  own  experience  as  a  graduate 
student  studying  in  Swltaerland,  tough  laws, 
stringent  enforcement,  and  effective  public 
information  campaigns  work.  We  under- 
stood that  you  Just  did  not  drink  and  drive. 
Our  legislation  seeks  to  create  that  same  at- 
titude in  the  United  SUtes. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  this  effort  at  the 
federal  level  alone  will  not  turn  the  tide 
sgAinst  the  national  drunk  driving  epidemic. 
I  heartily  endorse  and  encourage  the  cease- 
leas  efforts  of  citizens  groups  like  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Drivers"  to  confront  this 
Issue  in  every  community  in  the  nation.  I 
support  the  initUtlves  of  sUtes  like  Mary- 
land. New  York,  California,  and  most  re- 
cently in  West  VirginlA.  where  sUtewide 
task  forces  have  organized  to  focus  on  the 
state's  specific  drunk  driving  problems  and 
to  design  workable  solutions  to  those  defi- 
ciencies. Our  legislation  is  not  a  panacea  for 
a  problem  that  our  society  has  allowed  to 
continue  and  worsen.  I  am  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  with  passage  of  this  legislation, 
action  by  sUte  legislatures  to  adopt  It,  and 
cooperation  of  the  nations  lawmakers,  law 
enforcers,  judges,  prosecutors,  citizens 
groups  and  the  public  generally,  we  will  be 
able  to  create  significant  changes  to  save 
lives  and  reduce  crippling  injuries. 

Today,  we  are  calling  on  the  Congress  to 
take  a  serious  and  hard  look  at  this  national 
problem.  We  are  calling  on  the  Congress  to 
hold  pubUc  hearings  to  further  explore  this 
most  complex,  life  threatening  problem 
Thank  you. 

[Prom  Newsday,  Max.  10,  1981] 
Bnx  ToncHxm  DJ3.  Stamck  oh  Drunk 

DxrVKHS 

(By  Myron  S.  Waldman) 
WASHUfCTOii— The  sUte  senator  from  New 
York  whose  daughter  had  been  killed  was 
there.  The  woman  from  Lincoln.  Calif., 
whose  two  daughters  and  two  nieces  had 
been  killed  was  there.  The  school  teacher 
from  Waldorf,  Md.,  who  Is  paralyzed  from 
the  chest  down  was  there. 

They  and  others  whose  lives  have  been 
radically  affected  by  drunk  drivers  were  in 
the  big  room  In  the  Capitol  to  hear  Sen 
Claiborne  PeU  (D-RJ.)  and  Rep.  Mike 
Barnes  (D-Md.)  announce  the  Introduction 
of  a  bill  calling  for  mandatory  JaU  terms, 
fines  and  the  creation  of  alcohol-treatment 
programs  for  dnmk  drivers.  The  measure  Is 
to  be  Introduced  in  both  houses,  probably 
this  week. 

"Nearly  70  Americans  died  In  alcohol-re- 
lated auto  crashes  yesterday."  Barnes  told  a 
news  conference.  Nearly  70  more  citizens 
will  be  killed  In  drunk-driving  Incidents 
today.  More  than  one  quarter  of  a  million 
Americans  have  been  killed  in  drunk -driving 
Incidents  over  the  past  decade,  averaging 
more  than  26.000  lives  and  one  million  crip- 
plings and  other  serious  injuries  every 
year."  His  sUtlstica  came  from  the  National 
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Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  and 
National  Safety  Council. 

For  Pell,  there  were  personal  reasons 
behind  his  sponsorship  In  the  Senate.  "On 
Nov.  16,  1974.  Elizabeth  PoweU  of  my  staff 
was  slaughtered  by  a  man  whose  car  went 
out  of  control."  he  said.  "The  man  had  been 
drinking  .  .  .  [He]  pleaded  guUty  to  the 
charge  of  manslaughter  by  automobile  and 
he  received  a  one-year  suspended  Jail  sen- 
tence. 

"On  Sept.  27,  1975.  Steve  Wexler,  a  friend 
and  the  chief  counsel  to  the  Senate  Ekluca- 
tion  subcommittee,  was  struck  down  by  a 
drunk  driver  who  was  drag  racing  with  an- 
other car  .  .  .  Both  drivers  were  convicted  of 
manslaughter  and  received  suspended  sen- 
tences." 

Sentences  such  as  these  are  not  enough  to 
deter  drunk  driving,  according  to  Barnes. 
Pell  and  a  half-dozen  Republican  and 
Democratic  cosponsors.  The  bill  calls  for  a 
mandatory  10  days  of  community  service 
plus  fines  for  first  offenders  and.  for  repeat 
offenders,  at  least  10  days'  imprisonment 
plus  fines.  Both  first  offenders  and  repeat- 
ers would  have  their  drivers'  licenses  sus- 
pended for  at  least  one  year. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  a  uniform  intoxica- 
tion standard  of  .1  percent  alcohol  in  the 
blood,  improved  records  to  track  offenders 
and  a  variety  of  education  and  enforcement 
procedures. 

States  would  not  be  required  to  enact  laws 
to  implement  the  standards.  However,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  could  with- 
hold a  sUte's  share  of  the  $200  million  of 
federal  highway  safety  funds  If  It  did  not 
comply. 

Barnes  and  Pell  had  Introduced  the  legis- 
lation last  year.  A  Senate  subcommittee 
held  hearings,  but  the  bill  never  even  got  a 
hearing  in  the  House.  This  year,  spokesmen 
for  the  House  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  said  it  would  be  studied 
carefully. 

SUte  Sen.  William  T.  Smith  (R-Blg  Plats), 
who  has  been  active  in  combatting  drunk 
driving  since  his  daughter,  Judith  Kelemer, 
27,  was  killed,  said  that  at  least  some  of  the 
bill's  proposals  are  in  effect  in  New  York, 
but  that  sUte  law  Is  easier  on  first  offend- 
ers. A  big  problem  in  New  York.  Smith  said, 
is  enforcement  of  the  sUtutes  now  on  the 
books. 

Also  making  sUtemenU  supporting  the 
legislation  were  members  of  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Drivers  (B4ADD).  including 
Pat  Owen  of  Lincoln.  Calif.,  who  was  near 
tears  as  she  told  of  the  deaths  of  her  two 
teenage  daughters,  two  nieces  and  the  pa- 
ralysis of  a  third  niece  as  the  result  of  a  hit- 
and-run  accident  involving  an  alleged  drunk 
driver. 

And  Dr.  Henry  Betts.  medical  director  of 
the  RehablllUtion  Institute  of  Chicago,  re- 
called the  'national  hysteria "  when  300 
people  died  every  year  from  polio.  When 
26,000  die  annually  from  drunken  driving, 
he  said,  "it  Is  an  epidemic." 

[F^m  the  Montgomery  Journal,  Mar  11 
1981] 

Victims  or  Drunks  Tkll  or  Oroeals 

(By  Mike  M.  Ahlers) 

Marion  Puryear  is  one  in  a  million. 

That  Is  roughly  the  number  of  persons  in- 
jured every  year  In  accidente  involving 
drinking  drivers.  Another  26,000  people  die 
every  year  as  a  result  of  drunk  driver  Inci- 
denU. 

But  It  wasn't  sUtlstlcs  that  prompted  the 
Waldorf  resident,  crippled  in  a  1978  car 
wreck,  to  appear  before  a  news  conference 


held  Monday  by  Montgomery  County  Rep. 
Michael  Barnes  (D-Md.)  on  proposed  reform 
of  drunk  driver  laws.  It  was  a  desire  to  tell 
the  story  behind  the  sUtistlcs. 

'No  one  can  really  understand  this  kind 
of  tragic  impact  on  an  Individual  and  a 
family  unless  they  experience  it,"  she  said 
as  she  sat  in  her  wheelchair  before  half  a 
dozen  TV  cameras. 

'For  three  months  I  was  in  traction  with 
a  metal  band  screwed  into  my  skull  and 
weights  hanging  from  the  back  of  my 
head— totally  Immobile.  My  privacy  was 
gone.  Someone  else  had  to  take  care  of  my 
entire  body  and  Its  functions,"  she  said. 

"This  still  continues  to  this  day.  For  five 
more  months  (after  getting  out  of  traction) 
I  began  the  agony  of  trying  to  make  a  para- 
lyzed body  move.  This  has  been  the  hardest, 
most  depressing  experience  I  have  ever  had 
to  endure." 

"My  teenaged  children  were  in  a  sUte  of 
shock,"  she  said.  "My  husband  suddenly 
had  to  become  all  things  to  us.  It  was  over- 
powering, far  beyond  human  endurance." 

Puryear's  experience  was  but  one  of  a 
dozen  highlighted  at  the  press  conference. 
There  was  Cindl  Lamb,  a  24-year-old  Mt. 
Airy,  Md.,  woman  whose  five-month-old 
baby  became  a  quadrupleglc  after  she  was 
hit  by  a  drunk  driver  with  35  prior  traffic 
violations,  Including  three  arrests  for  dnmk 
driving. 

And  there  was  Candy  Ughtner.  a  Califor- 
nia resident  whose  13-year-old  daughter 
Cari  was  struck  down  and  killed  by  a  repeat 
offender  drunk  driver  while  she  was  walking 
to  church  one  Saturday  afternoon.  Lightner 
Is  founder  and  president  of  Mother's 
Against  Drunk  Drivers  (MADD),  the  organi- 
zation largely  responsible  for  the  push  to 
stiffen  drunk  driving  laws  nationally  and  lo- 
cally. 

LocaUy,  sUte  legislators  have  introduced 
more  than  100  bills  In  Annapolis  aimed  at 
drunk  drivers.  Nationally,  a  bill  co-spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Claiborne  PeU  (D-R.I.)  and 
Barnes  would  require  that  sUtes  set  mini- 
mum fines  and  penalties  for  drunk  drivers 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  federal  highway 
safety  funds. 

The  law  was  first  introduced  last  Octo- 
ber—too late  in  the  session  to  hold  public 
hearings,  according  to  congressional  aides. 
Monday,  accompanied  by  support  from  a 
number  of  professional  tmd  social  organiza- 
tions, it  was  re-introduced. 

Under  the  proposed  law.  first  offenders 
would  face  a  mandatory  minimum  sentence 
of  10  days  of  community  service  in  addition 
to  fines  and  participation  In  an  alcohol 
treatment  or  highway  safety  program.  First 
offenders  would  also  stand  to  lose  their  li- 
censes for  up  to  one  year. 

Repeat  offenders  would  be  given  a  manda- 
tory sentence  of  at  least  10  days  in  addition 
to  treatment  or  safety  schooling.  They 
would  also  lose  their  licenses  for  at  least  one 
year. 

The  proposed  law  would  require  sUtes  to 
keep  records  enabling  them  to  easily  Identi- 
fy repeat  offenders.  And  sUtes  would  be  re- 
quired to  adopt  a  .10  blood-alcohol  concen- 
tration as  their  legal  standard  for  drunken- 
ness. 

Among  the  sUtes  that  would  be  effected 
by  the  latter  requirement  Is  Maryland, 
which  currently  has  a  .15  blood-alcohol  level 
for  Intoxication  and  a  .10  level  for  driving 
while  Impaired. 

Ironically,  the  number  of  deaths  per  100 
million  miles  traveled  on  Maryland  high- 
ways Is  among  the  lowest  In  the  nation,  ac- 
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cording  to  William  Brlcker,  administrator  of 
the  sUte's  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

"Our  studies  Indicated  that  while  the 
sUte  laws  of  other  Jurisdictions  give  the  Im- 
pression of  toughness,  the  application  of 
those  laws  fall  dismally  short  and  are  fre- 
quently subverted  by  plea  bargaining  and 
other  evasive  tactics  that  ultimately  fall  to 
identify  and  deal  with  the  drinking  driver," 
he  said.* 


SPECIAL  USE  VALUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SEIDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which  Is  In- 
tended to  make  clear  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  when  the  Con- 
gress states  something  in  the  laws  it 
enacts,  it  means  it. 

I  think  that  the  IRS  has  to  be  made 
to  understand  that  the  Congress  ex- 
pects it  to  make  an  earnest  attempt  to 
determine  and  follow  congressional 
intent  on  a  particular  measure,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  legislative  history  of 
the  law  and  the  law  itself,  rather  than 
try  to  find  a  means  of  ignoring  the  will 
of  the  Congress. 

My  biU  is  the  result  of  the  interpre- 
tation which  the  IRS  gave  to  the  so- 
called  special  use  valuation  provision 
of  section  2032A  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  enacted  with  passage  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  976,  Public  Law  96- 
455.  Briefly,  the  relevant  portion  of 
section  203  2A  provides  for  a  farm  or 
business  to  be  valued  for  estate  tax 
purposes  at  Its  productive  value, 
rather  than  its  fair  market  value.  If 
the  farm  or  business  is  inherited  by  a 
relative  of  the  deceased  and  main- 
tained as  an  active  family  operation  by 
the  heir. 

Section  2032A  says,  In  part,  that 
family  farms  and  businesses  may  qual- 
ify for  the  special  lise  valuation  if ,  in  5 
out  of  the  8  years  preceding  the  dece- 
dent's death,  "theire  was  material  par- 
ticipation by  the  decedent  or  a 
member  of  the  decedent's  family  in 
the  operation  of  the  farm  or  other 
business."  Certainly  there  is  little  am- 
biguity In  this  language. 

In  the  "General  Explanation  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,"  prepared  by 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation,  the  following  passage  is 
found: 

Qualifying  real  property.— Real  property 
may  qualify  for  special  use  valuation  if  it  is 
located  in  the  United  SUtes  and  if  it  is  de- 
voted to  either  ( 1 )  use  as  a  farm  for  farming 
purposes  or  (2)  use  in  a  trade  or  business 
other  than  farming.  In  the  case  of  either  of 
these  qualifying  uses,  the  Congress  intended 
that  there  be  a  trade  or  business  use.  The 
mere  passive  rental  of  property  will  not 
qualify.  However,  where  a  related  party 
leases  the  property  and  conducts  farming  or 
other  business  activities  on  the  property, 
the  real  property  may  qualify  for  special 
use  valuation.  For  example,  if  A,  the  dece- 
dent, owned  real  property  which  he  leased 
for  use  as  a  farm  to  the  ABC  partnership  In 


which  he  and  his  sons  B  and  C  each  has  a 
one-third  interest  in  profits  and  capital,  the 
real  property  could  qualify  for  special  uae 
valuation.  However,  if  the  property  Is  used 
in  a  trade  or  business  in  which  neither  the 
decedent  nor  a  member  of  his  family  mate- 
rially participates,  the  property  would  not 
qualify. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  In 
regulations  it  Issued  subsequent  to  en- 
actment of  section  203  2A,  stated  that, 
for  purposes  of  determining  which 
t3rpes  of  property  qualified  for  the  spe- 
cial use  valuation,  "the  mere  panive 
rental  of  property  will  not  qualify. 
The  decedent  must  own  an  equity  in- 
terest In  the  operation."  Period.  The 
IRS  failed  to  notice,  or  choee  to 
Ignore,  not  only  the  language  of  the 
law  mentioned  earlier,  but  also  the 
Joint  Committee's  explanation,  cited 
above,  where  It  Is  stated,  quite  explic- 
itly, that: 

Where  a  related  party  leases  the  property 
and  conducts  fanning  or  other  business  ac- 
tivities on  the  property,  the  real  property 
may  qualify  for  special  use  valuation. 

It  is  common  for  retired  farmers  in 
my  district,  or  their  widows,  to  cash 
rent  their  farms  to  their  children,  who 
then  actively  continue  to  operate  the 
family  farm.  It  Is  also  very  common 
for  retired  farmers  In  northwest  Iowa, 
as  elsewhere,  I  would  presume,  to 
enter  Into  crop  share  agreements  with 
their  children  In  which  the  retired 
farmer  receives  a  portion  of  the  crop 
raised  on  the  farm  as  payment  for  the 
rental  of  the  land. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  IRS's  in- 
terpretation of  section  2032A  is  to  say 
that  those  who  had  cash  rented  their 
farms  to  their  heirs  will  not  qualify 
for  the  special  estate  tax  reduction, 
while  those  who  had  crop  share  ar- 
rangements with  their  heirs  do  get  the 
break.  Certainly  the  Congress  never 
intended  for  this  distinction  to  be 
made. 

My  bill  would  simply  clarify  what 
the  IRS  should  have  known  from  even 
a  cursory,  but  objective  review  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  special  use 
valuation  provision.  Estates  that  oth- 
erwise qualify  for  the  special  use  valu- 
ation would  receive  an  estate  tax  re- 
duction, regardless  of  whether  the  de- 
ceased had  rented  the  farm  to  an  heir 
on  a  cash  or  crop  share  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  whimsical  interpretation  of 
section  2032A  is  exactly  the  sort  of  bu- 
reaucratic boldness  that  gives  cre- 
dence to  the  argument  that  the  Con- 
gress should  have  the  authority  to 
veto  every  regulation  that  comes  out 
of  the  executive  branch.  I  think  It  Is 
time  that  the  Congress  put  the  IRS  on 
notice  that  It  Is  not  going  to  be  al- 
lowed the  discretion  to  subject  every 
tax  law  approved  by  the  Congress  to 
its  own  highly  subjective  interpreta- 
tion. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  on  this  partictilar  matter 
in  reaffirming  not  only  congressional 


support  for  family  farms  and  businew- 
es.  but  also  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  have  Its  laws  subjected  to 
a  literal  interpretation. 

H.R.  3783 

A  Mil  to  clarify  the  application  of  secttoo 
3082A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  qualification  of  cer- 
tain property  for  valuation  baaed  on  uae. 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  tJie  Senate  and  Houae  ot 

Representative*    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congreu  attembUd, 

Sacnoa  1.  TaaATiaarT  or  Matoual  Paxnci- 
ranoii  bt  Pamilt  Mntm  on  Atail- 

ABIUTT  or  VALDATIOa  BASED  O*  USS  OT 

CatTAn  Fasm.  Etc..  Rkai.  Pbopixtt. 

(a)  Di  OmaAL.— Nothing  In  section  lOSlA 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  iniat- 
Ing  to  valuation  of  certain  farm.  etc.  real 
property)  shall  be  construed— 

(1)  to  prevent  otherwise  quaUfled  real 
property  from  being  treated  as  quaUfled 
real  property  by  reason  of  the  rental  of 
such  property  by  the  decedent  to  a  mfinhrr 
of  decedent's  family;  or 

(3)  to  require  an  additional  tax  to  be  Im- 
posed under  subsection  (c)  of  such  section 
by  reason  of  the  rental  of  such  property  by 
a  qualified  heir  to  a  member  of  the  qualified 
heir's  family. 

(b)  MxAimc  or  Tnuis.— Terms  used  In 
this  section  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
when  used  In  section  3032A  of  the  Intenial 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(c)  ErrBCTTva   Dat*.- The   piorlstons   of 
this  section  shall  apply  to  tlie  estates  ci  de- 
cedenU  dying  after  December  31. 1976. 
Sac.  2.  RBQuntaKKirr  or  Maibual  PAanora- 

Tios  BT  DacsDurr. 

(a)  GnnaAi.  Rulx.— Subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion a032A  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlog  new 
paragraph: 

"(13)  MAnaiAL  PAxnciPATioa  rr  iisitiissi 
KiQUiaaB.— Real  property  which  meets  the 
conditions  of  subsection  (bKlMCKli)  oo  the 
basis  of  material  partidpatlon  by  a  member 
of  the  decedent's  family  shaU  be  treated  as 
qualified  real  property  only  if  during  any  •- 
year  period  fnrftng  on  or  before  the  date  of 
the  decedent's  death  there  have  beoi  peri- 
ods »ggT»gft.ing  5  years  or  more  during 
which  there  was  material  partidpatlon  by 
the  decedent  or  the  decedent's  spouse  In  the 
operation  of  such  farm  or  other  business. " 

(b)  Erracrrva  DATa.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shaU  apply  to  the  es- 
tates of  decedenu  dying  after  the  date  at 
the  enactment  of  this  Act* 


1980  ELECTION  NOT  A  MANDATE 
FOR  DESTRUCTION 

(Mr.  SEIBERLINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extosd  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Racoas  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  we 
continually  hear  the  refrain  from  the 
President  and  his  sumwrters  that  the 
1980  election  was  a  mandate  to  adopt 
the  President's  budget  recommenda- 
tions. Of  course,  it  was  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Reagan  won  the  election  with 
only  51.6  percent  of  the  vote.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  was  a  large  element 
of  protest  against  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, and  what  the  public  perceived 
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as  weakn^s  and  vacillation  In  foreign 
affairs.  If  the  election  meant  anything 
It  was  that  Carter  lost,  not  that 
Reagan  won. 

In  a  recent  article  by  Richard 
Cohen,  the  Washington  Post  colum- 
nist, reprinted  In  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  of  March  17,  Mi.  Cohen  notes 
this  fact  and  states  that  while  he  did 
not  vote  for  Jimmy  Carter,  what  he 
voted  for  was  a  change— not  a  revolu- 
tion. Mr.  Cohen  asks  those  who  voted 
for  Mr.  Reagan  if  they  really  intended 
to  vote  to  reduce  food  stamps,  end 
legal  services  for  the  poor,  make  an 
uproar  about  Ea  Salvador,  vote  for 
bloc  grants  to  the  States  so  that  they 
could  do  as  they  please  with  Federal 
money,  cripple  national  public  radio, 
and  so  forth. 

He  points  out.  for  example,  that  the 
proposal  to  end  Federal  funding  of 
legal  services  for  the  poor  is  not  a 
budget  decision,  it  is  a  policy  decision. 
He  notes  that  it  is  wrong  to  tell  poor 
people  that  because  of  their  poverty 
that  they  have  less  rights  and  that 
these  were  not  the  sort  of  issues  that 
were  presented  to  us  in  the  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  are  calling  and 
writing  my  office  with  increasing  fre- 
quency stating,  in  substance,  that  they 
would  not  have  voted  for  Mr.  Reagan 
if  they  had  known  that  he  was  going 
to  support  seme  of  the  changes  that 
he  is  now  promoting.  I  must  say  that, 
if  one  looked  at  Mr.  Reagan's  pro- 
nouncements, before  and  during  the 
campaign,  it  was  fairly  clear  what  his 
philosophy  was  and  what  kind  of  pri- 
orities he  espoused.  As  one  who  dif- 
fered with  his  priorities  and  believed 
in  the  social  goals  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party.  I  did  my  best  to 
point  out  to  the  voters  last  fall  the  im- 
plications of  a  Reagan  Presidency. 
Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  Mr. 
Reagan  did  not  carry  my  congressional 
district.  However,  it  is  now  quite  clear 
that  not  everyone  was  listening,  either 
to  Mr.  Reagan  or  the  E>emocrats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  in  our 
party  who  have  been  so  shocked  by 
the  last  election  and  the  public  sup- 
port for  Mr.  Reagan's  general  budget 
cutting  goals  that  they  are  prepared  to 
go  along  with  his  specific  revisions.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  will  turn  out  to 
be  as  politically  expedient  as  it  may 
vpear  at  present.  More  important.  I 
think  such  an  approach  would  be  an 
abdication  of  responsibility  to  the 
American  people. 

The  elections  were  clearly  a  man- 
date to  curb  runaway  Government 
spending  and  to  get  inflation  under 
control.  They  were  not  a  mandate  to 
wipe  out  30  years  of  major  social  and 
environmental  legislation  In  3  days,  as 
Senator  Moyhihah  has  so  aptly  put  it. 

Our  colleague.  Don  Pkase  has  shown 
by  his  statesmanlike  alternative 
budget  proposal  that  it  is  possible  to 
preserve  basic  prograoos,  build  up  our 
military  defenses,  revitalize  American 


Industry  and  go  the  President  one 
better  by  actually  producing  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  fiscal  year  1982.  While 
I  would  not  presume  to  say  that  his 
approach  is  the  only  feasible  one,  he 
has  shown  that  it  can  be  done. 

As  the  House  Budget  Committees 
and  Appropriation  Committees  begin 
their  deliberations,  I  trust  that  our 
colleagues  are  not  going  to  abdicate  to 
the  OMB  and  are  going  to  undertake 
the  dlffictilt  task  of  sifting  through 
the  tremendous  mass  of  programs  and 
activities  supported  by  Federal  funds 
and  continue  adequate  support  for 
those  which  serve  basic  human  needs 
and  important  national  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the 
Richard  Cohen  article  follows  these 
remarks: 

Was  Novkmbbr  Elxction  for  Ckakgi  or 

ovkrhaul? 

(By  Richard  Cohen) 

WASHUfOTOK.— Excuse  me  and  pardon  me, 
but  I  have  something  to  ask  you.  Did  you 
vote  for  what's  happening? 

Did  you  vote  to  reduce  food  stamps,  make 
It  rougher  on  poor  people  and  even  get  rid 
of  the  108-year-old  national  aquarium? 

Did  you,  when  you  voted  for  Ronald 
Reagan,  have  In  mind  making  a  big  todo 
about  El  Salvador  and  did  you  think  that  we 
had  to  dump  a  whole  ton  of  money  Into  the 
Defense  Department  so  that  we  will  spend 
$55  million  on  military  bands  but  nothing 
for  legal  services  for  the  poor? 

Did  you  vote  for  block  grants  to  the  states 
so  tliat  they  could  do  with  federal  money 
(not  state  money)  pretty  much  what  they 
want?  Was  it  your  Intention  when  you  went 
Into  the  voting  booth  to  eliminate  the  tiny 
national  water  project  which  costs  $1.5  mil- 
lion a  year  and  which  helps  local  govern- 
ments with  their  water  and  sewer  problems? 
How  about  National  Public  Radio?  Did  you 
think  you  were  voting  against  it? 

I  know  I  didn't  vote  for  any  of  this.  I 
didn't  vote  for  Jimmy  Carter,  either,  but 
what  I  voted  for  was  a  change— not  a  revolu- 
tion. I  voted  for  a  bit  more  backlwne  in  our 
foreign  policy  and  maybe  a  little  toughness 
In  the  budgeting  process. 

I  wanted  someone  to  get  hold  of  the  econ- 
omy and  do  something  about  Inflation.  If 
that  meant  making  some  hard  decisions, 
that  was  fine  with  me.  But  I  did  not  vote 
against  poor  people  and  1  did  not  vote  to 
repeal  the  lessons  we  learned  In  blood  In 
Vietnam. 

I  think  I  was  typical.  After  aU,  for  aU  the 
talk  about  a  Reagan  landslide,  he  only  won 
with  51.8  percent  of  the  vote— hardly  the 
groundswell  it  is  now  made  out  to  have 
t>een.  If  there  was  a  statement  in  those  re- 
sults it  was  that  Carter  lost,  not  that 
Reagan  won— certainly  not  that  he  won  big 
and  certainly  not  that  he  won  with  a  man- 
date to  fundamentally  change  the  relation- 
ship of  the  government  to  the  people. 

What  was  expected  was  some  minor 
changes,  some  tinkering,  less  liberalism, 
maybe,  but  not  a  crash  course  in  conserva- 
tism. You  knew  with  Reagan  that  there 
would  be  less  government  but  not,  I  think, 
less  heart. 

But  the  decision  to  end  federal  funding  of 
legal  services  for  the  poor  is  not  a  budget 
decision.  It  is  a  policy  decision.  Sure,  legal 
services  cost  money.  So  does  trial  by  Jury. 
Legal  services  cost,  in  fact,  1300  million  a 


year,  and  while  that's  not  peanuts,  It  is  not 
what  is  known  In  Washington  as  Big  Bucks. 

Money,  though,  is  not  the  issue.  You  don't 
scrimp  on  basic  rights.  You  don't  tell  one 
segment  of  society  that  the  government 
cannot  afford  to  protect  its  rights.  You 
don't  tell  poor  people  that,  because  of  pov- 
erty, they  have  less  rights.  These  were  not 
the  sort  of  Issues  that  were  before  us  in  the 
election.  For  that,  the  press  must  take  some 
blame.  In  two  highly  touted  debates — one 
with  John  Anderson,  the  other  with  Jimmy 
Carter— Ronald  Reagan  was  not  asked  a 
single  question  about  either  legal  services  or 
food  stamps  or,  in  specifics,  how  he  was 
going  to  reduce  the  welfare  burden. 

Always,  the  assumption  seemed  to  be  that 
Reagan  accepted  the  premise  of  the  New 
Deal  and  the  era  of  social  legislation  that 
followed  and  that  his  differences  with 
Carter  were  only  of  shading,  emphasis— a 
dollar  here,  a  dollar  there.  Even  when  the 
press  got  specific,  Reagan  responded  with 
bromides  and  anecdotes. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  people  who  saw 
through  that,  who  knew  all  along  what 
Ronald  Reagan  intended,  then  the  morning 
papers  must  bring  good  news  Indeed.  But 
for  a  whole  lot  of  us,  we  pick  it  up,  scan  the 
headlines,  scratch  our  heads  and  ask,  "Did 
we  vote  for  this?" 

The  answer  is  no.  But  the  question  no 
longer  matters.* 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel)  for  the  balance  of  the 
week  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  (x>nsent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  Lugo)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barnes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNtTNZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
26. 

Mr.  Bedell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Danielson)  for  5  minutes  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fields),  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 
Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  FiNDLBY. 
Mr.  DORNAN. 

Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  Green. 
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Mr.  Emmery  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  GtmDERsoN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bbthxtne. 
Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  P^RENZEL. 

Mr.  WoRTLEY  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  Lugo)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Ms.  MiKTTLSKI. 

Mr.  WoLPE  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Fazio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  KiLOEE. 

Mr.  Mattox. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  AuCoiN. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m.).  imder  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
March  25,  1981.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

876.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultiu-e,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  110(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
waive  interest  on  loans  made  on  1980  and 
1981  crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  placed 
in  the  farmer-held  grain  reserve  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

877.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (BllUtary  Personnel 
Policy),  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
calendar  year  1980  on  special  pay  to  mili- 
tary officers  holding  critical  positions,  pur- 
suant to  37  U.S.C.  306;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

878.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  civil  defense 
programs  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

879.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  to  make  discretionary  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  Interest 
credit  subsidy  to  low  and  moderate  Income 
borrowers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

880.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson.  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Educa- 


tion, transmitting  the  seventh  annual  report 
of  the  CouncU,  pursuant  to  section  442(bK6) 
of  Public  Law  92-318;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

881.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Energy  Information  Administration. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  reports 
covering  the  month  of  December  1980.  on 
changes  in  market  shares  for  refined  petro- 
leum products  and  retail  gasoline,  pursuant 
to  section  4(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

882.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  pursu- 
ant to  section  308(c)  of  the  act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

883.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and 
Clilef  Executive  Officer,  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation,  transmitting  a  report  analyz- 
ing the  effects  upon  the  Corporation  and  its 
employees  of  alternative  changes  in  labor 
agreements  and  related  operational 
changes,  pursuant  to  section  703(c)  of 
Public  Law  96-448;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

884.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Govenmient  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  improvement  of  all  In- 
tercity rail  passenger  service  provided  In  the 
Amtrak  basic  system,  pursuant  to  section 
305(f)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Eiiergy  and 
Commerce. 

885.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  progress  toward  conclusion  of  a  negotiat- 
ed solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem,  pursuant 
to  section  620C(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-36) 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

886.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Peace  Corps,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

887.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Inter- 
American  Foundation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1969,  to  authorize  the 
sum  of  )12  million  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

888.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  transmitting  the  quarterly  report 
on  the  activities  of  his  office,  covering  the 
period  ended  December  31,  1980.  pursuant 
to  section  204(b)  of  Public  Law  94-505;  to 
the  Committee  on  CJovemment  Operations. 

889.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  an  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

890.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Panama 
Canal  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

891.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Small  Business  Administration,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  agency  for 
fiscal  year  1980,  pursuant  to  section  10  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 


892.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, U.S.  Small  Business  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the 
C>>mmlttee  on  Small  Business. 

893.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  limit  payment  of 
special  pay  authorized  eligible  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration physicians  and  dentists  under 
section  4118,  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

894.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Ckxle,  to  revise  and  clarify  eli- 
gibility requirements  for  reimbursements  of 
expenses  of  travel  for  Veterans  Administra- 
tion health  care,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

895.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
the  fifth  reiwrt  on  the  Government's  pro- 
gram for  classifying  national  security  infor- 
mation under  Executive  Order  12065 
(PLRD-81-3,  Mar.  23,  1981),  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
Armed  Services,  and  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

896.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  the  National  Ck>nsumer  Coop- 
erative Bank  for  fiscal  year  1980,  pursuant 
to  section  115  of  I>ublic  Law  95-351  (AFMD- 
81-45,  Mar.  13,  1981)  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-37); 
jointly,  to  the  Ck>mmittees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

897.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  natural  gas  planning  for  high-pri- 
ority and  critical  uses  over  the  mid  and  long 
term  (EMD-81-27.  Mar.  23,  1981);  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  OperatioDs 
and  Energy  and  (Commerce. 

898.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  energy  conservation  program 
for  schools  and  hospitals  (EMD-81-47.  Mar. 
23.  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

899.  A  letter  from  the  CcMuptroUer  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  strengthening  the  Federal  budget 
process  (PAD-81-36,  Mar.  3,  1981);  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Rules. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  ruJe  Xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. HJl.  2594.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  dairy 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  97-12).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  UDAT.I.'  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  618.  A  bill  to  convey 
certain  interests  in  public  lands  to  the  dty 
of  Angels.  Calif.  (Rept  No.  97-13).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Innilar  Affairs.  K.R.  1523.  A  bill  to  provide 
an  exception  to  the  requlremente  of  the  act 
of  Au«\iat  30,  1S90  (36  Stat.  391:  43  UJS.C. 
•46).  with  regard  to  certain  lands  In  River- 
aide  County.  Calif.  (Rept.  No.  97-14).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLUNO:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Houae  Resolution  116.  Resolution  providing 
for  additional  procedvires  during  the  conaid- 
eration  of  House  ReaoluUon  115.  providing 
for  the  expenses  of  investigations  and  stud- 
ies to  be  conducted  by  the  standing  and 
select  committees  of  the  House  (Rept.  No. 
97-16).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLUNO:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  117.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HM.  1986,  to  amend 
section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  to  delete  the  requirement  that 
the  support  price  of  milk  be  adjusted  semi- 
annually (Rept.  No.  97-17).  Referred  to  the 
Houae  Calendar. 


March  21  1981 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILI^S  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDAT.T.  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1543.  A  bill  to  confirm 
a  conveyance  of  certain  real  property  by  the 
Central  Pacific  Railway  Co..  and  Southern 
Pacific  Co..  to  A.  C.  Taber  and  his  wife, 
B«ary  Taber  (Rept.  No.  97-15).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER; 
HJl.  2781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  that  any  change  in  regu- 
lations affecting  the  disaster  loan  provisions 
of  such  act  shall  not  apply  to  applications 
for  disaster  loan  assistance  received  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  ctiange;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  (for  himself  and  Idr. 

COKLHO): 

H.R.  2782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  more  fully  limit 
and  control  unmigration  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  B4r.  BEDELL; 

H.R.  2783.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  application 
of  section  2032A  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  qualification  of 
certain  property  for  valuation  based  on  use, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

HJl.  2784.  A  bill  to  authortee  the  disposal 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  from  the  Na- 
tional Defense  StockpQe;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CORRADA; 

HJl.  2785.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  transportation  of  petroleum 
and  petrochemical  products  and  agricultur- 
al commodities  between  ports  located  in  the 
continental  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 
HJl.  2786.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  3  years 
the  duty  on  P-Chlor  MeU  Cresol  (CAS  59- 
60-7);    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

H.R.  2787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  certain  mar- 
ried Individuals  who  file  separate  returns  to 
be  taxed  as  unmarried  Individuals:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HJl.  2788.  A  biU  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  require  that  any  ex- 
tension of  the  ZIP  code  be  part  of  a  vol»in- 
tary  service  option  with  a  reduced  rate;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Akdkrson.  Mr.  Bacham, 
Mr.  BxiixifsoN,  Mr.  Browk  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Bdhgkwxr.  Mr.  Joiof  L. 
BuHTOH.   Mr.   Phillip  BtJRTOH,  Mr. 
Chapfib,  Mr.  Clauskr,  Mr.  Coblro, 
Mr.    Daniklson,    Mr.    DAinm<ZYKR, 
Mr.     Dkllums.     Mr.     Dixon,     Mr. 
DoRMAM  of  California,  Mr.  DRxm, 
Mr.   Dymally,   Mr.   Fazio.   Ms.   Pis- 
dlxr,  Mr.  Goldwatxr.  Mr.  Orisham, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  B4r.  Huwtxr.  Mr.  La- 
GOMARsiHO.  Mr.  Lamtos.  Mr.  Lewis. 
Mr.  LowzRT  of  California.  Mr.  Ltm- 
GRXR.  Mr.  McCloskkt,  Mr.  Matsui. 
til.     MnxKR     of     California.     Mr. 
BCnfXTA.  Mr.  Moorhkao,  Mr.  Pamxt- 
TA,   B4r.   Pashayan.   Mr.   Pattxrson, 
Mr.    RonssKLOT,    Mr.    Roybal.    Mr. 
SAHTnn.  Mr.  Shtticway.  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Waxmam): 
HJl.  2789.  A  bill  to  designate  the  "Blzz 
Johnson  Trail"  in  the  Susan  River  Canyon. 
Lassen  County,  SUte  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EMERY: 
HJl.  2790.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  expanded  opportuni- 
ties for  individuals  to  earn  educational  as- 
sistance benefits  based  on  honorable  active 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes:    Jointly,    to   the   Committees   on 
Armed  Services  and  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  2791.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  exer- 
cise of  congressional  power,  pursuant  to  ar- 
ticle  I.   section   8.   "to   raise   and   suppori 
armies  ...  to     provide     and     maintain     a 
navy  ...  to  make  rules  for  the  Government 
and    regulation    of    the    land    and    naval 
forces."  and  all  the  Armed  Forces  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding that  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  have  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
questions  Involving  the  constitutionality  of 
statutes  providing  different   treatment  on 
the  basis  of  sex  in  the  composition  of  the 
Armed  Forces  or  In  criteria  for  Induction, 
for  training  or  service  in  the  Armed  Forces: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  li4r.  PORSYTHE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BRXAtrx): 
HJl.  2792.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n.  title  IV 
establishing  a  Fishermen's  Contingency 
Fund,  and  title  V  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  LAnds  Act  Amendments  of  1978;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merciiant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Solarz): 
HJl.  2793.  A  bill  to  help  eliminate  world 
hunger  and  malnutrition  and  promote 
global  security;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  B4r.  OUCKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Frxnzel.  B4r.  Molloban,  Mr.  Stan- 


TOH  of  Ohio,  Mr.  BUTLBR,  Mr.  Gihh, 
Mr.  03RIZII,  Mr.  Pritchari),  Mr. 
McCloskxt.  Mr.  Mavroulks,  Mr. 
Whitxhxtrst,  Mr.  PAWtrrA,  Mr. 
LuJAN,  Mr.  KiNDNXSS,  Mr.  Hkptxl, 
Iifr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
YouifG  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Whittakir.  Mr. 
BoNKKR.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  WXAVXR.  Mr.  Lunorxn,  Mr. 
Taitkx,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Ersarl,  Mr. 

RODfXR.    Mr.    RiTTKR.    Mr.    Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
BriHUNE.  Mr.  Bkdkll,  Mr.  Webkr  op 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Seiberling,  and  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina): 
HJl.  2794.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  to  reduce  the  gratuitous  distri- 
bution of  the  Congressional  Record;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    GREEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Stanton   of   Ohio,   Mr.    Pritchars, 
Mr.   McCloskxy,   Mr.   Whttkhurst, 
and  Mr.  Forsythk): 
H.R.  2795.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the  long- 
range  financing  of  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  program  by  gradu- 
ally increasing  the  minimum  retirement  age 
(for  unreduced  benefits)  from  65  to  68;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Bir.  HANCE  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
thony,    Mr.     English,     and     Mr. 
Synar): 
H.R.  2796.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  the 
crude  oil  windfall  profit  tax  oil  from  strip- 
per well  properties:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Frxnzel): 
H.R.  2797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  use  of 
restricted  stock  options  and  to  eliminate  the 
exercise  of  restricted  stock  options  as  an 
Item  of  tax  preference;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.R.  2798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  percent- 
age depletion  in  the  case  of  domestic  crude 
oU;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  DAKAR: 
H.R.  2799.  A  bill  to  establish  a  CouncU  on 
Judicial  Tenure  in  the  Judicial  branch  of 
the  Government,  to  establish  a  procedure  In 
addition  to  Impeacliment  for  the  retirement 
of    disabled    Justices    and    Judges    of    the 
United  States,  and  the  removal  of  Justices 
and  Judges  whose  conduct  Is  or  has  been  In- 
consistent with  the  good  behavior  required 
by  article  HI,  section  1.  of  the  Constitution, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  provide  that  no  li- 
censes for  the  construction  or  operation  of 
nuclear  reactors  at  nuclear  powerplants 
shall  be  Issued  or  renewed  untU  completion 
of  a  study  of  the  safety  of  such  plants  by 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and 
to  amend  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  not  construct  nuclear  waste 
disposal  facilities  within  or  near  to  densely 
populated  areas:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.R.  2801.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  make  annual  contri- 
butions to  local  governments  to  defray  a 
portion  of  the  long-term  debt  Incurred  by 
such  local  governments  to  finance  projects 
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to  preserve  and  restore  certain  facilities:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  2802.  A  bill  to  promote  the  domestic 
recruiting  of  teachers  for  teaching  positions 
in  overseas  dependents'  schools  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  2803.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  atmospheric,  climatic,  and  ocean 
pollution  activities  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and   Atmospheric    Administration    for   the 
fiscal  year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Teciinology. 
H.R.  2804.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstrations  for  fiscal   year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  2805.  A  bill  to  prohibit  funds  to  be 
used  to  advertise  or  Implement  a  nine-digit 
ZIP  code  system:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
HJl.  2806.  A  bill  to  extend  the  current 
period   of   the  suspension   of  the  Vlnson- 
Tranunell   Act   proflt-ltmiution   provisions 
from  October  1,  1981,  to  July  1,  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WAXB4AN: 
H.R.   2807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  programs 
of  assistance  for  family  planning  and  pro- 
grams relating  to  genetic  diseases,  to  extend 
the  program  of  assistance  for  pregnant  ado- 
lescents,  and   for  other  purposes;   to   the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  2808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  unemployment  benefits  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  certain  retire- 
ment benefits:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DIXON    (for    himself,    B4r. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  SoLARZ,  VLi.  Gray,  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Bkdkll,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Brodhkao,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  B4r. 
CoNYEHs.   Mr.   Crockett,   Mr.   Dxl- 
ldms,   Mr.   DowNTY,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.     Edwards    of    California,     Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,      Mr.      Hawkins,      Mr. 
Lehman,  Hx.  Leland,  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.    Mitchell    of    Maryland,    BCr. 
MoppRT,  Mr.  Obksstar,  Mr.  Pkask, 
Mr.    Rangel,    Mr.    Ratcrpord,    Mr. 
Richmond,    Mr.    Sabo,    Mr.    Savage, 
Mr.     Schttmer,     Mr.     Simon,     Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Vknto,  Mr. 
Walgrxn,     Mr.     Washington,     Mr. 
Waxman,  and  ISi.  Weiss): 
H.  Con.  Res.  98.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  invite  officials  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  to  visit  until 
apartheid  Is  ended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  li4r.  MURPHY: 
H.  Con  Res  99.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
acting  under  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act,  and  other  Federal  offi- 
cials should  cooperate  with  State  and  local 
officials  In  their  efforts  to  solve  the  recent 
murders  of  black  children  in  Atlanta.  Ga.. 
and  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  children  In  Atlanta  who  are  threatened 


by  this  crisis:  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
29.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  relative  to  a  balanced  Federal 
budget;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  Introduced  a  bill 
(H.R.    2809)   for   the   reUef   of   Bronislava 
Dorfman,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  38:  Bfr.  Simon. 

H.R.  67;  Mr.  LeBoutillibr  and  Mr.  Rous- 
selot. 

H.R.  68:  li^.  LeBoutillixr. 

H.R.  73:  Mr.  Benedict. 

H.R.  82:  Mr.  Rousselot. 

H.R.  92:  Mr.  Rodsselot. 

H.R.  269:  Mr.  Ooldwatkr.  Mr.  Hubbaks, 
Mr.  RiTDD,  and  Mr.  Shumwat. 

H.R.  501:  Mr.  AnCon.  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Clay,  Bir.  Crockett,  Mr.  db  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  E:doar.  Mr.  Fasckll. 
Mr.  Flohio.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hatches.  Mr.  Kn.nEB.  Mr.  Kocovsxk, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  BCr.  Lunddte.  lii.  McDonald. 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Moprrrr,  Mr.  Muxphy, 
Mr.  Natcker,  t£r.  Nowak,  Mr.  Obkrstax. 
B4r.  Ottxnger,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Pritchard. 
Mr.  Rxuss,  Mr.  RrrrEH,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Setberltng.  Mr.  Shannon, 
Mr.  Shelby,  BCr.  Stknholm.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Wolpe,  B«r.  Yates,  Mr.  Yathon. 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
HLj.  Guarini,  lAi.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Norih  Carolina.  Mr.  Kemp,  Ms.  Mikitlski, 
Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Bfaryland.  Mr.  Neal.  Mi. 
Porter.  Hi.  Rodino.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Price. 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr. 
Hancz.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Hollenbbck.  Mr. 
ASKBROOK.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Butler.  B4r.  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  Coats. 
Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Coughlin. 
Mr.  CouRTER,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr. 
Dannemetxr.  Mi.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.  DxTNCAN.  B£r.  I>inrN,  Mr.  Emery,  Mrs. 
Fenwick.  Mr.  Forsythx.  Mr.  Frxnzel,  Mr. 
Gingricr,  Mr.  Gnni.  Mr.  Goldwatxr,  Mr. 
Gradison,  Mr.  Grxen,  Hi.  Orxog,  Mr.  Hakt- 
nxtt,  Mrs.  HxcKLXR.  Mr.  Wtt—  tsx_  Hydk. 
Mr.  Jefporos.  B£r.  Jbpprhs.  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  KnfDRKSS,  Mr.  Kramer,  BCr.  Laoomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Lxnt,  Mr.  Loefpler.  Mr. 
Lott.  lAr.  LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Lun- 
GRXN.  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
McOrath.  Mr.  BCadican.  Mr.  Marks.  Mr. 
Marleneb,  Mr.  MARRiorr.  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
Pasha YAN.  Hi.  Paul.  Mr.  Petri,  Hi.  Qoxl- 
LEN,  Mr.  Railsback,  Hi.  Rbgula.  Mr.  Rn- 
ALOO.  Hi.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Rousselot.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Sen- 
senbrennkr.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Wamflbr, 
Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Whitkhurst, 


Mr.  Whtttaker.  Mr.  Wiluams  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Wimi.  Mr.  WoLP.  Mr.  Minxta,  Mrs.  Commt 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  TIuzler,  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Blilxy.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  C^ranx  Mr  Emb- 
SON,  Mr.  GtrrxR.  Mr.  LiBomujER,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr.  Morrison.  Mir. 
Snowx.  Mr.  SoLOMOK,  Mr.  Websr  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Spencb. 

HJl.  660:  Mr.  Riraldo  and  Mr.  BnNaaii. 

HJl.  616;  Mr.  Drxibl 

HJl.  704:  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Corablx.  Mr.  Kooovbrk.  Mr. 
Roberts  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Jaoors.  Mr. 
Bapalis.  Mr.  Erlxhborn,  Mr.  Ooldwat^ 
Mr.  HnjR,  Mr  Jeppoxds.  Mr  McClort,  Mr. 
Wolpb,  Mr.  Kramer,  and  Mr  Luhgrxn. 

HJl.  706:  Hi.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr.  Cora- 
RLX,  Mr.  Kooovsxx.  Mr.  Roberts  of  South 
Dalcota,  Mr.  Jacors.  Mr.  Bapalis,  Mr.  Bruoi- 
BORN,  Mr.  Goldwatxr.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Jv- 
poRss.  Mr.  McClort,  Mr.  Wolpb,  Mr. 
Kramer,  Mr.  Lunoren.  Mr.  FRBmBL,  Mr. 
Kindness,  and  Mr.  Gorb. 

H.R.  706:  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Dr  Looo.  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mb.  Mikulski,  Mr.  OwaantM, 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Morru  Mr. 
RoussBxrr.  Mr.  Htdb,  Mr.  Jeppribb,  Mr. 
McClort,  Mr.  Carman,  and  Mr.  Kemp. 

HJl.  708:  Mr.  Johnston. 

HJl.  713:  Mr.  Wtlib,  Mr.  GooDLnw,  Mr. 
HcMtroN,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Htdr,  Mr. 
Ijorr,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Rxcula,  Mr  Mor- 
rison, and  Mr.  Emerson. 

HJl.  1260:  Mr  Cohablr,  Mr.  Ddkar.  Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Vani«i  Jact,  Mr.  Prxup  M. 
Crane,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Bapalis,  Mr.  Schulzx,  Mr. 
Gradison,  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr.  Hollanb. 
Mr.  Hanck,  Mr.  'Kmktnx  Hi  Dougrxrtt, 
Mr.  Kocovsxk.  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mn. 
HEnnjM,  Mr.  Portrr.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Hilo. 
Mr.  Nbal,  Mr.  Olicxman,  Mr.  McDcmalb, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr  OnraaicH,  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Burgenxr.  Mr  Morxuob,  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Fart.  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Bbrxuter.  Mr  Xmbci,  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Haxtmxr,  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  1518:  Hi.  Ford  of  Mfa»>iigmn  ifr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Writehurst,  Mr.  Rrrrau  Mr.  Yousc  of  Mis- 
souri, Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Qutol, 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

HJl.  1519:  Mr.  Brodbxad,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Datib,  Mr. 
Nowak.  Mr.  Young  of  Mtasourt  Ma.  Oakai. 
Mr.  PuRSEu,  and  Mr.  Outer. 

HJl.  1631:  Mr.  PArmsoN. 

HJl.  1641:  Mr.  Doughrrtt. 

HJl.  1640:  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  Jacobb,  and 
Hi.  Herteu 

HJl.  1944:  Mr.  Stenholm. 

HJl.  1649:  Mr.  Simon. 

HJl.  1660:  Mr.  Patterson 

HJl.  1663:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illlnois,  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Hawvwrt,  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Forsytrr,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Orat,  Mr. 
ScRUMER,  Mr.  Zvbretti.  Mr.  Dwtrr.  Mb. 
BCiKULSKi,  Mr.  Crockxtt,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Rodino.  Mr.  Applbgatk.  Mr.  DrxoN.  Mr. 
Pritcrard,  Mr.  Clingbr.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
E^dgar.  Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Conters.  and  Mrs  Schnbumul 

HJl.  1860;  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr  Bolanb,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Hortoh,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Bfs.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
FiNDLXY,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  JxproRDa.  Mr. 
Studds.  1^.  Writehuxst.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr. 
Nowak.  Mr.  Mitcrkll  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Hkpnxr.  Mr.  Donnrllt,  and 
Mr.  Moaklrt. 

HJl.  1912:  Mr.  Stump. 
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H.R.  2052:  Mr.  Vbmto.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
neaiee.  Mr.  Piuinc  Mr.  Portkr.  Mr.  Ot- 
miGKR,  and  Mr.  Barnxs. 

H.R.  2082:  Mr.  Qork. 

H.R.  2142:  Mr.  Clauskn. 

H.R.  2219:  Mr.  PocLnrrTA. 

HJi.  2234:  Mr.  PKxmxL.  Mr.  Laoomarsimo. 
Mr.  MoixoHAM.  Mr.  Stahtok  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
BUTLKR.  Mr.  OiKM,  Btr.  O'Brikn,  Mr. 
Prttchard.  Mr.  McClosk«y,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROU1.RS,  Mr.  WHirrHTmsT.  Mr.  PAirmA,  Mr. 
LuJAjc,  Mr.  KiNDinss,  Mr.  Hdtku  Mr. 
DoRGAM  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Yocifc  of  Mis- 
souri.   Mr.    JotnfSTOii,    Mr.    Wilson.    Mr. 

WHrtTAKXR.  Mr.  BONKZR.  Mr.  PORSYTHX,  Mr. 

Jacobs.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
DORMAM  of  California.  Mr.  Wkavkr.  Mr.  Luw- 
CKxii.  Mr.  Taukk,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Erdahl. 
Mr.  RoKMKR.  Mr.  Yathoh,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Bbthubk,  Mr.  Bkdcx,  Mr.  Weber  of  Minne- 
sota, and  Mr.  SuBSRuifG. 

H.R.  2235:  Mr.  Prxrzxl.  Mr.  Lagomarsiko, 
}ii.  MoLLOHAN.  Mr.  Stantoh  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Butler,  B4r.  Gufw.  Mr.  O'Brikm,  Mr. 
Prttchard,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Mav- 
KOCLXs.  Mr.  Whitxhurst,  Mr.  Paketta,  Mr. 
LujAN.  Mr.  KiKDiTESs.  Mr.  Hettel,  Mr. 
Dorgam  of  North  Dakota.  BCr.  Youmg  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
WHriTAKER.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Ldngren.  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr  Edgar.  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Roemer, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr. 
Seibkrling. 

H.R.  2262:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Suhia. 

H.R.  2326:  Mr.  Lagomarsiko,  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Gar2a,  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Prenzel. 
Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Gubons.  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  Glickmah.  Mr.  Vknto,  Mr.  Por- 
SYTHX,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Dwter. 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Prank.  Bdr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Zablocki.  Mr.  Baoham.  B£r.  PArrsRSOH,  Mr. 


NxAL,  Mr.  CoLLiifs  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Ba- 

PALI8. 

H.R.  2348:  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Jxr- 
FORDS,  and  Mr.  Schiuxr. 

H.R.  2445:  Mr.  McEwxm. 

H.R.  2451:  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Santiki, 
Mr.  Hunter  and  Mrs.  Schnxidxr. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Portxr,  Mr.  Waxman.  and 
Mr.  Fazio. 

H.J.  Res.  18:  Mr.  LkBoutillikr. 

H.J.  Res.  84:  Mr.  Wolf  and  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.J.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Archxr,  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Bxrxutxr,  Mr.  Bonxr  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Craig,  Mrs.  F'en- 
wiCK,  Mr.  Hancx.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Jxffrixs, 
Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Rox,  Mr.  Volkmkr.  Mr.  Winm,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Lott. 

H.J.  Res.  159:  Mr.  Pithlmi. 

H.  Con.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr. 
Rangkl.  Mrs.  Schnxidxr.  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Dwyxr,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  RuDO,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Kramxr,  Mr.  William  J.  Coyhx,  Ms.  Pxr- 
raro,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Walgrxn,  Mr.  Courter, 
Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
KoGovsxK,  and  Mr.  Whitxhurst. 

H.  Con.  Res.  55:  Mr.  Simon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  90:  Mr.  LkBoutillier. 

H.  Res.  14:  Mr.  LxBoutillier. 

H.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 
O'Brixn,  Mr.  Prttchard,  Mr.  McCloskxy, 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Whitxhurst,  Mr.  Pa- 
nxtta,  Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  Kindnxss.  Mr. 
Heftel,  Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Taukx,  Mr.  Edgar,  Ht.  Pxase, 
Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Wirth.  Mr.  Bxthuwe,  Mr.  Skiberling,  Mr. 
Molloran,  and  Mr.  Dornan  of  CalLfomia. 


H.  Res.  98:  Mr.  Chxnxy  and  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

House  Resolution  115 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

Strike  section  2  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Sec.  2.  The  committees  and  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  are:  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  $1,183,680;  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  $1,184,840;  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  $952,223;  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
$2,414,919;  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, $275,187;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  $2,565,448;  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  $3,750,000;  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  $1,800,119;  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  $2,229,402;  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  $1,219,000; 
Committee  on  House  Administration- 
House  Information  Systems,  $7,509,560;  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
$938,700;  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  $1,219,615;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, $1,350,410;  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  $1,581,241;  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control, 
$540,000;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service,  $902,500;  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  $1,806,373;  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  $530,738;  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  $1,820,928;  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  $776,000;  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
$450,000;  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
$352,490;  and  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  $2,252,000. 

Section  6,  subparagraph  1,  after  the  word 
■•expenses"  Insert  the  following:  "(not  in 
excess  of  $7,509,560)". 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  16.  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  . 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  iis  pray. 

Almighty  Ctod,  sovereign  Lord  of  his- 
tory, from  whom,  through  whom,  and  to 
whom  are  all  things,  if  a  sparrow  does 
not  fall  without  Your  knowledge,  cer- 
tainly the  Issues  facing  this  body  this 
week  concern  Thee. 

Thy  word  assures  us  that  Thou  dost 
"work  in  everything  for  good  to  those 
who  love  Thee  and  are  called  according 
to  Thy  purpose."  May  that  confidence 
guide  the  Senators  as  they  seek  equi- 
table and  just  solutions  to  complicated 
problems  which  influence  the  destiny  of 
every  American.  Give  wisdom  to  discern, 
courage  to  decide,  and  let  Thy  will  be 
done  in  the  Senate  as  in  heaven. 

Bless  the  faithful  men  and  women  who 
manage  the  machinery  of  the  Senate, 
without  whom  this  institution  could  not 
function.  We  thank  Thee  for  their  ef- 
ficient and  productive  labors. 

Pill  this  place  with  Thy  love  and  peace, 
we  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Messiah. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  acting  majority 
leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  foUowing  the 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders  imder 
the  standing  order  as  well  as  the  series 
of  special  orders  which  have  been  en- 
tered into  for  this  morning,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes in  length,  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  the  time  for  the  major- 
ity leader. 

RECOGNITION     OP     THE     ACTING 
MINORITY   LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  acting  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  ZORINSBTy.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  the  time  for 
the  minority  leader. 

(Later  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  made  the 
following  remarks  which  are  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  by  imanimous 
consent.) 


A   NEW  TRANSATLANTIC   BARGAIN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  growing  Soviet  challenge  to  the  West 
highlights  the  importance  of  reassessing 
the  goals  of  the  Western  Alliance.  Is 
there  a  mutually  shared  perception  of 
the  challenges  confronting  us  and  the 
policies  needed  to  meet  them?  Are  the 
present  mechanisms  for  consultation, 
cooperation,  and  decisionmaking  ade- 
quate? Just  where  is  the  alliance 
headed? 

The  Reagan  administratis  has  pro- 
posed increasing  the  portion  of  our  na- 
tional budget  directed  to  defense  from 
24  percent  to  fully  32  percent,  amoimt- 
ing  to  an  annual  real  growth  rate  in  de- 
fense outlays  of  7.6  percent  through  fis- 
cal year  1984.  At  the  same  time,  the  ad- 
ministration has  put  strcxig  pressure  on 
our  allies  to  follow  suit,  and  to  commit 
more  of  their  forces  outside  the  NATO 
area.  The  Soviet  Union  is  now  engaged 
in  a  major  diplomatic  offensive  to  fore- 
stall the  development  of  such  a  consen- 
sus in  the  alliance.  These  pressures  have 
exacerbated  strains  within  the  alliance, 
particularly  in  regard  to  U.S.  arms  con- 
trol policy. 

The  question  of  burden  sharing  with- 
in the  alliance  has  been  an  issue  for 
many  years,  and  is  of  concern  to  many 
of  us  here  in  the  Senate.  The  adminis- 
tration's policies  insure  that  this  issue 
will  receive  increased  attention. 

Some  of  the  best  minds  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  have  produced  a  thought- 
provoking  paper  on  the  state  of  the  al- 
liance. Released  this  past  week,  the  re- 
port was  a  joint  project  of  four  highly 
respected  private  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdwn,  Ger- 
many, and  Prance.  The  consensus  state- 
ment offers  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions to  address  the  problems  now  con- 
fronting   the    alliance.    Among    other 


things,  it  suggests  the  development  at 
new  consultative  and  decisionmaking 
machinery  which  should  be  of  particular 
interest  as  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  alliance  in  the  1980'8. 

I  believe  the  report,  "Western  Secu- 
rity: What  Has  Changed?  What  Should 
Be  Done?"  will  be  of  interest  to  all  my 
colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccmlo, 
as  follows: 
Westkrk    Secuxxtt:    What    Has    Cbamckd? 

What  Shoxtu)  Be  Done? 
(By  Karl  Kaiser.  Winston  Lord.  Thierry  de 
Montbrlal.  and  David  Watt) 
Note:  Policy  directions  and  recommenda- 
tions are  in  italics. 

L  WBT  this  Rxporrt 

1.1  As  Western  nations  enter  the  difficult 
1980b,  the  challenges  they  face  are  fomil- 
dable  and  often  unprecedented. 

1.2  First.  In  sharp  contrast  to  only  ten 
years  ago.  when  the  prospects  for  the  1970b 
were  of  detente  and  successful  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  East,  the  period  now 
beginning  Is  marked  by  Increased  tensions 
between  East  and  West  and  enhanced  Soviet 
military  threats  both  In  Europe  and  In  Third 
World  regions. 

1.3  Second,  the  West  will  also  be  facing  an 
increasingly  unstable  and  voIatUe  Tlilrd 
World  upon  which  It  will  depend  more  and 
more  lor  Its  economic  survival.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  Persian  Oulf  region, 
which  provides  around  15  per  cent  of  US 
oil  consumption,  60  per  cent  of  European 
consiunptlon  (and  over  70  per  cent  of  Japa- 
nese). In  effect,  the  new  Importance  of  the 
Third  World  for  Western  security  la  such 
that  an  extensive  and  prolonged  Interrup- 
tion of  oU  suppUes  today  would  provoke  a 
world  economic  crisis  of  a  greater  magni- 
tude than  the  Oreat  Depression  of  the  1930s. 
In  this  context.  Western  security  can  no 
loneer  be  limited  to  events  and  threats  oc- 
curring In  the  NATO  region  alone.  Nor  is  It 
possible  to  Isolate  Eiiropean  security  from 
crises  arising  in  other  regions  vital  for  the 
West. 

1.4  Third,  the  period  ahead  will  also  be 
one  of  prolonged  economic  crisis  worldwide. 
It  will  be  characterized  In  the  West  by  very 
low  groTTth  rates  combined  with  high  infla- 
tion and  high  unemployment  rates.  These 
economic  difficulties  can  be  expected  to 
sharpen  North -South  tensions.  Increase 
competition  among  Western  nations  them- 
selves, and  produce  potentially  dangerous 
social  tensions  within  Western  democracies. 

1.5  The  resulting  domestic  political  diffi- 
culties already  constrain  In  some  European 
coimtrles  the  abUlty  of  governments  to  de- 
vote more  resources  to  defence  and  aid  ef- 
forts needed  to  respond  effectively  to  ex- 
ternal challenges.  Such  a  situation,  charac- 
terized by  serious  discrepancies  between 
those  countries  which  manage  to  Increase 
their  defence  efforts  despite  economic  hard- 
ship, and  those  which  do  not  do  so  to  the 
same  extent,  can  be  expected  to  trigger  new 
strains  to  the  Alliance  over  the  traditional 
question  of  "burden  sharing". 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  die  floor. 
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1 6  The  cumul»Uve  Impact  of  »U  thaw  U- 
suw  oonBtnutee  in  ItaeU  a  difficult  challenge 
for  the  19806.  What  renders  thla  chaUenge 
even  more  formidable  Is  the  fact  that  al- 
though Interest*  common  to  aU  Western 
naUons  are  at  stake,  the  West  Is  Itself  serl- 
ouBly  dlTlded  on  many  of  these  Issues.  In- 
deed, a  key  characteristic  of  the  current 
Intematlonaa  situaUon  is  precisely  thaA  the 
We9t  is  undergoing  a  phase  of  strain  and 
dimension  at  the  very  time  when  It  also  has 
to  deal  with  a  crisis  with  the  Bast,  crises  in 
the  Third  World,  and  a  prolonged  economic 
and  energy  crisis  on  a  global  scale.  Euro- 
pean-American divisions  and  quarrels  dur- 
ing most  of  1980  following  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  illustrate  this  situation. 
Not  only  did  the  Afghan  affair  divide  the 
West  «»  to  an  appropriate  response  to  the 
Soviet  move;  It  also  acted  as  a  catalyst  for 
earlier  transatlantic  tensions  and  disagree- 
ments. As  a  result,  the  latter  took  on  a  new 
dimension. 

1.7  Disagreements  on  defence  and  Its 
corollary,  arms  control,  increased.  Despite 
the  decision  laboriously  reached  by  NATO 
In  December  1979.  the  modernisation  of  long 
range  theatre  nuclear  forces  (LRTNF)  in 
Exirope  remains  in  doubt;  given  the  political 
resistance  evinced  in  certain  European 
countries.  Its  practical  lmplec\€ntatlon  can- 
not be  assumed.  Ck>ntroversy  over  defence 
also  spilled  over  Into  economic  Issues,  as  most 
European  nations  failed  last  year  to  achieve 
the  commitment  made  in  1977  to  maintain 
a  real  increase  of  3  percent  in  defence  ex- 
penditure. 

1.8  Similarly,  disagreements  over  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  policy  toward  Iran  also  sharp- 
ened as  instability  in  the  region  grew  after 
Afghanistan  and  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  and  as 
Eiiropeans  became  even  more  threatened  by 
their  dependence  on  oil  supplies  from  that 
region.  While  less  divisive  for  the  time  being, 
the  situation  created  by  internal  events  in 
Poland  and  the  [>osElbUity  of  Soviet  military 
intervention  In  that  country,  could  cause 
further  strains  in  the  Alliance. 

1.9  To  be  sure,  tensions  or  even  disagree- 
ments are  scarcely  new  In  the  Western  Al- 
liance. After  all,  NATO  as  a  grouping  of  in- 
dependent den>ocratlc  nations  has  always 
been — perhaps  necessarily — a  "troubled 
partnership".  Severe  crises  have  erupted  in 
the  past,  as  in  the  case  of  Suez  in  1958  and 
the  1973  October  War.  not  to  mention  the 
peraisteat  quarrels  of  the  1960s  oo  the  Multi- 
lateral Nuclear  Force  and  on  France's  with- 
drawal from  NATO's  Integrated  miUtary 
command. 

1. 10  Nonetheless,  the  current  transatlantic 
crisis  cannot  be  considered  as  Just  one  of  a 
series  of  short-term  episodes.  It  Is  more  far- 
reaching  : 

First,  current  differences  between  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  involve  all  the  Euro- 
peans, particularly  the  Germans,  and  not 
only  the  French,  as  was  the  case  In  the 
19e0s. 

Second,  divergences  bear  not  Just  on  Iso- 
lated problems,  but  on  a  whole  spectrum 
of  issues,  ranging  from  defence  to  economics 
and  basic  foreign  policy. 

Third,  the  present  crisis  Is  new  in  the 
amount  of  public  disagreement  that  has 
been  aired  on  all  the  Issues  mentioned.  The 
publicity  of  these  various  quarrels,  widely 
expressed  in  the  press  on  both  sides  of  the 
AUantlc.  has  in  turn  contributed  to  in- 
creasing mutual  suspicions,  mlsperceptlons 
and  misunderstandings.  As  a  result,  accu- 
sations such  as  "self-neutralisation'  or 
"self-flnlandlzatlon'  on  one  side,  and  poll- 
?,?  o'  "incoherence'-  and  "zig-zag"  on  the 
other,  have  widened  the  gap  between  Amer- 
^  and  Europeans.  They  have  made  the 
crisis  even  worse. 


1.11  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
disagreements  and  divisions,  actual  and 
potential,  and  because  they  coincide  with 
immediate  major  challenges  and  threats  to 
all  Western  nations,  the  authors  have  de- 
cided Jointly  to  write  this  Report.  We  hope 
that  this  collective  undertaking  will  con- 
tribute to  a  better  mutual  understanding 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  This  is  all 
the  more  important  at  a  time  when  new 
leaders  have  recently  been  elected  (in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States)  or  will  shortly  be  elected  (in 
Prance). 

1. 12  This  Report  does  not  attempt  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  analysts  of  each  Issue 
to  be  faced  during  the  19808.  The  central 
focus  Is  on  East-West  relations  in  Europe 
and  the  Third  World,  as  they  affect  Euro- 
pean-American relations.  Although  economic 
problems  are  of  major  Importance  In  shap- 
ing International  politics,  this  Report  Is 
primarily  concerned  with  political  and  se- 
curity Issues. 

1.13  Our  objective  Is  to  analyse  how  the 
various  challenges  facing  the  West  In  the 
next  few  years  can  best  be  met. 

1.14  Accordingly,  the  Report  Is  divided 
Into  four  parts: 

A  diagnosis  of  the  current  transatlantic 
crisis: 

Western  relations  toward  ths  Soviet 
Union: 

Security  concerns  in  the  Third  World  and 
their  impact  on  East-West  and  European- 
American  relations; 

Ways  to  improve  the  coordination  of 
policy  among  the  key  Western  nations,  par- 
ticularly In  situations  outside  NATO's  geo- 
graphical boundaries. 

n.    DIAGNOSIS 

Short-term  factors 

n.l  The  current  Eurooean- American  ten- 
sion finds  its  roots  In  historical  and  struc- 
tural trends  as  well  as  In  short-term,  coin- 
cidental factors.  To  be  sure,  the  latter  have 
plaved  an  Important  role  recently  In  exacer- 
bating transatlantic  quarrels  and  bringing 
them  Into  the  open.  Poor  management  and 
policy  errors  by  the  American  leadership  In 
the  past  few  years  have  clearly  reduced  Euro- 
oean confidence  In  TT.8.  statesmanship.  At 
the  same  time.  Europeans  were  reluctant  to 
act  vigorously  In  the  recent  crises,  thereby 
Inducing  Impatience  In  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  these  factors  have  led  at  times  to 
further  tensions  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  at  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment, thereby  addlne  a  "personal"  element 
to  an  already  strained  relationship. 

II.2  These  short-term  factors,  however,  fall 
to  explain  the  magnitude  and  true  nature 
of  current  transatlantic  problems.  Tt  would 
be  dangerously  erroneous  In  particular  to 
believe  that  once  the  International  situation 
quiets  down,  the  dllllcultles  between  Europe 
and  America  will  simply  disappear.  They  find 
their  roots  in  deeper,  historical  and  struc- 
tural trends. 

Historical  arid  structural  trends 

n.3  Some  of  these  elements  have  to  do 
with  wider  societal  developments  In  America 
and  Europe.  Including  the  cheinge  of  genera- 
tions and  the  appearance  of  the  new  political 
elites.  On  the  American  side,  there  has  been 
a  gradual  evolution  of  the  United  States 
away  from  a  European-centered  foreign  pol- 
icy, to  a  more  global  approach  In  which  other 
regions  (especially  Asia  and  the  Middle  East) 
compete  with  Europe  In  U.S.  preoccupations. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  Is  paralleled  by  the 
gradual  reduction  In  Influence  of  a  certain 
East  coast.  European-oriented  elite  which 
was  highly  knowledgeable  and  sensitive 
about  European  history  and  politics.  Clearly. 
new  American  elites  drawn  from  other  re- 
gions   (the  South,   the  West)    are.   like  the 


media,  less  concerned  and  Informed  about 
Europe.  More  Important,  perhaps,  has  been 
the  emergence  in  the  recent  past  of  an  In- 
creasingly nationalistic  mood  in  the  United 
States,  born  in  part  as  a  reaction  to  the 
decline  of  America's  stature  in  the  world 
since  Vietnam.  This  new  nationalism  is  re- 
flected in  a  growing  irritation  and  impatience 
with  the  Third  World  as  a  whole  (particu- 
larly following  the  Iran  hostage  crisis)  as 
well  as  with  Soviet  behaviour.  A  similar 
irritation  has  been  noticeable  toward  the 
European  allies,  which  are  often  perceived 
in  the  United  States  as  "not  doing  enough" 
to  fulfill  their  share  of  the  collective  Western 
burden. 

11.4  A  parallel  evolution  has  been  taking 
place  In  Europe.  US  prestige  has  declined  In 
the  eyes  of  younger  European  elites,  particu- 
larly as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  as 
European  nations  became  stronger  econom- 
ically. Europeans  have  tried  to  assert  their 
own  voice  In  world  affairs,  at  times  In  ways 
that  conaict  with  US  policy,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Venice  Initiative  on  the  Middle  East. 
At  the  same  time,  Europeans  devoted  increas- 
ing attention  to  Community  matters  (en- 
largement uf  the  £:ec,  cooperation  with 
African  and  Arab  nations)  and  became  more 
Euro-centered  (in  developing  more  political 
and  economic  relations  with  Eastern  neigh- 
bours) . 

Ttie  transatlantic  balance  of  power 

11.5  This  evolution  is  linked  to  the  struc- 
tural transformation  of  both  the  internal 
balance  of  power  (between  the  US  and  Eu- 
rope) and  the  external  balance  of  power  (be- 
tween the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union).  The 
common  denominator  is  the  relative  decline 
of  US  power  over  the  past  decade  and  a  half 
(in  political  and  economic  terms  In  the  first 
Instance,  in  military  terms  in  the  second). 

11.6  Internally,  the  transformation  of  the 
balance  of  power  between  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica has  been  most  spectacular  in  the  eco- 
nomic field.  Here  the  American  supremacy  of 
the  immediate  post-war  period  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  situation  in  which  the  European 
Community  as  a  whole  has  become  as  rich  as 
the  US  and  often  more  competitive  on  the 
world  market.  As  a  result,  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  Influence  European  policy 
in  accordance  with  its  own  interests  has 
sharply  declined.  Conversely,  the  Europeans 
have  shown  a  greater  willingness  and  ability 
to  defend  their  own  interests  against  those 
of  the  United  States,  where  these  have  di- 
verged. Examples  are  the  German-American 
quarrel  over  the  "locomotive  theory"  and  the 
European-American  controversy  over  nuclear 
energy  and  non-proliferation.  In  the  mone- 
tary field,  the  creation  of  the  European 
Monetary  System  was  aimed  to  a  large  extent 
at  shielding  Europe  from  the  consequences 
of  the  decline  of  the  dollar-based  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  Similarly,  In  No- 
vember 1978.  the  Europeans  obtained  a  di- 
rect Influence  on  US  economic  policy,  as  the 
United  States  was  forced  to  defend  thr  dollar 
following  strong  pressures  from  European 
central  banks. 

11. 7  However,  the  growth  of  European  eco- 
nomic power,  relative  to  America's,  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  a  similar  transforma- 
tion of  the  security  relationship  between 
the  Allies.  Militarily.  Europe  as  a  whole  re- 
mains dependent  on  the  nuclear  guarantee 
provided  by  the  United  States  since  the 
end  of  World  War  IT.  This  dependence  is 
modlfled  In  the  case  of  Britain  and  Prance 
both  of  which  have  Independent  nuclear 
forces.  Nonetheless.  It  is  the  US  guarantee 
which  safeguards  the  Integrity  of  France's 
and  Britain's  neighbours.  In  that  tense,  the 
US  nuclear  guarantee  remains  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  European  security  as  a 
whole.  Indeed,  as  Soviet  military  strength 
Increased  both  In  nuclear  and  conventional 
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terms  since  the  late  19«0b,  European  de- 
pendence has  in  fact  increased.  This  has 
siiarpened  the  contradiction  in  a  transat- 
lantic relationship  in  which  the  prot*gt  has 
become  as  rich  as  the  protector  and  more 
reluctant  to  follow  its  lead,  and  yet  does 
not  assume  the  political  and  military  re- 
sponsibilities which  come  with  lu  newly 
acquired  economic  might.  So  far,  despite 
the  existence  of  two  nuclear  powers  in  West- 
ern Europe,  and  of  a  strong  German  con- 
ventional army,  the  Europeans  have  not  been 
willing  or  able  since  1954  to  move  toward  a 
more  Independent  European  defence  pos- 
ture. This  failure  has  Inhibited  Europe's 
ability  to  play  a  more  slgnlflcant  role  in 
world  affairs.  In  addition,  there  has  been 
reluctance  In  some  European  nations  to 
make  an  adequate  defence  contribution  to 
NATO.  Having  been  addicted  to  a  regime  of 
"security  on  the  cheap"  by  being  protected 
from  the  outside,  certain  European  coun- 
tries tend  to  resist  serious  efforts  aimed  at 
Increasing  their  defence  role  and  expendi- 
tures; Indeed,  when  they  have  agreed  to  do 
so,  it  has  more  often  been  to  placate  the 
United  States  than  to  contribute  to  their 
own  defence. 

11.8  Politically,  the  development  of  the 
transatlantic  relationship  has  been  equally 
unbalanced.  European  political  cooperation 
In  the  field  of  foreign  policy  has  Improved 
during  the  past  decade,  but  Europe  has  yet 
to  become  a  consistent  actor  in  Its  own 
right  on  the  world  scene.  Europe  has  often 
tended  to  criticize  US  diplomatic  moves 
without  presenting  a  credible  alternative, 
given  Its  own  military  weakness  and  Its  In- 
ternal divisions.  The  end  result  has  been  to 
damage  political  relations  between  the  allies 
further,  without  reinforcing  the  stature  of 
the  West  as  a  whole  in  world  affairs. 

11.9  In  short,  the  relative  decline  of  US 
leadership  has  not  been  comDensat«d  by  a 
substitute  European  leadership  and  conse- 
quently Western  power  has  been  diluted. 
Small  wonder  that  such  an  unbalanced 
transatlantic  relationship.  In  which  no  clear 
leadership  emerges,  produces  strains  and 
frustrations  on  both  sides. 

The  Soviet' American  balance  of  power 

11.10  Thi>*»  tensions  are  magnified  by  the 
consequence;  of  the  other  his'orlcal  trends — 
namely,  the  change  In  the  US-Soviet  balance 
of  power.  The  key  dimension  Is  the  growth 
of  Soviet  military  strength.  Its  Impact  has 
been  particularly  painful  in  terms  of  trans- 
atlantic relations:  Increased  Soviet  pressures 
and  leverage  In  Europe,  as  well  as  doubts 
about  the  credibility  of  the  US  security 
guarantee,  have  led  to  even  more  tension 
and  strains  among  the  allies. 

II.  II  In  the  security  areas,  the  fragile 
"balance  of  Imbalances"  (whereby  the  War- 
saw Pact's  conventional  superiority  was  to  be 
compensated  by  Western  superiority  at  the 
nuclear  level)  upon  which  NATO's  flexible 
response  posture  has  been  based  since  the 
1960s  has  been  altered — some  would  say 
broken — by  the  magnitude  of  Soviet  military 
expansion  at  every  level  over  the  past  decade 

11.12  At  the  conventional  level,  the  1970s 
saw  an  aggravation  of  the  military  situation. 
As  the  military  balance  shifted  further  In 
favour  of  Soviet  forces  this  was  no  longer 
offset  by  NATO's  qualitative  superiority.  In- 
deed. In  certain  areas  Soviet  weapons  are  now 
superior  (armoured  vehicles,  artillery),  and 
In  others  (such  as  anti-tank  weapons,  tac- 
tlcsl  aviation)    the  gap  Is  being  closed. 

n.l3  At  the  theatre  nuclear  level.  NATO's 
long-standing  advantage  In  battlefield 
weapons  has  been  eroded  by  obsolescence 
and  the  Introduction  of  new  Soviet  systems 
At  the  level  of  long-ranee  theatre  systems, 
the  Soviet  advantage  has  been  increased 
since  the  mid-1970s  by  the  Introduction  of 
the  long-range  Backfire  bombers  and  Mlrved 
MRBMs  (the  SS20). 


n.I4  At  the  strategic  level,  the  Soviets 
have  achieved  "parity"  In  central  systems 
since  the  early  19708.  Having  deployed  at 
least  three  new  types  of  heavy  iCBMs  (the 
SS17.  18  and  19).  they  will.  In  theory,  be  in  a 
position  by  the  late  19808  to  destroy  most 
American  ICBM  silos  in  a  first  strike.  This 
Imbalance  should,  however,  be  corrected  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  decade  by  the  deploy- 
ment on  the  US  side  of  new  mobile  MX 
ICBMs,  as  well  as  Trident  II  SLBMs.  and 
possibly  a  new  strategic  bomber. 

n.16  The  combined  Impact  of  these  factors 
has  been  to  call  Into  question  the  validity  of 
NATO's  strategy  of  fiexible  response.  As  the 
increased  Soviet  conventional  superiority  Is 
no  longer  compensated  by  US  nuclear  su- 
periority at  higher  rungs  of  the  escalation 
ladder,  the  Europeans  may  have  in  fact  be- 
come even  more  dependent  on  US  first  use 
of  nuclear  weapons.  This  "solution"  could 
become  less  credible,  given  strategic  nuclear 
parity  and  the  absence,  for  some  years,  of 
an  effective  LRTNF  force  on  NATO's  side. 
Nor  Is  It  very  desirable  for  the  Europeans  to 
be  excessively  dependent  on  first  use.  since 
they  would  have  to  bear  the  consequences  of 
"limited"  nuclear  exchanges  on  their  con- 
tinent. 

11.16  This  shifting  military  balance,  and 
the  resulting  doubts  about  the  credibility  of 
the  US  security  guarantee,  have  also  played 
an  important  role  in  worsening  the  climate 
of  transatlantic  relations  as  a  whole.  Ameri- 
can leaders,  while  recognizing  this  problem, 
have  called  for  greater  European  efforts  on 
defence  and  a  greater  solidarity  with  the 
United  States  In  checking  Soviet  expansion. 
To  a  certain  extent,  such  American  criti- 
cisms— to  the  effect  that  Europe  does  not 
carry  Its  share  of  the  defence  burden — are 
unfair,  as  they  Ignore  the  fact  that  the 
European  share  in  total  NATO  expenditure 
has  risen  from  22.7  per  cent  In  1969  to  41.6 
per  cent  In  1979.  Conversely,  while  Euro- 
peans have  been  accustomed  to  paying  a 
political  or  economic  price  for  their  protec- 
tion, they  have  found  that  their  protection 
has  declined  but  that  the  price  to  be  paid 
has  Increased.  All  these  trends,  if  further 
developed,  could  Increase  the  temptation  In 
some  European  quarters,  though  in  a  minor- 
ity, to  envisage  other  types  of  security  ar- 
rangements on  the  Continent. 
D4tente,  arms  control  and  the  ITiird  World 

n.l7  Europeans  have  tended  lately  to  give 
more  emphasis  to  the  other  aspects  of  secu- 
rity, namely  negotiations  and  arms  control, 
in  particular  with  respect  to  LRTNF  and 
confidence-building  measures.  Their  hope 
has  been  that  the  dialogue  with  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  kept  going  and  that  such 
discussions  would  eventually  check  the 
growing  Imbalance  of  their  defence  posture. 
This  renewed  Bur(^>ean  interest  In  arms 
control  talks,  which  Is  noticeable  even  In 
France,  coming  at  the  very  time  when  the 
ns  has  become  increasingly  disenchanted 
with  such  negotiations,  has  caused  further 
transatlantic  strains,  as  with  the  failure  to 
ratify  the  SALT  n  Treaty. 

11.18  Similar  tensions  occurred  In  the  po- 
litical area.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  with  Americans  and 
Europeans  openly  disagreeing  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  future  of  detente.  In  contrast  to 
Americans,  for  whMn  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  recent  years  has  been  primarily  a 
military  and  global  geostrategic  matter,  de- 
tente has  had  a  much  more  tangible  and 
direct  meaning  for  Europeans.  For  certain 
European  nations,  in  particular  Germany, 
detento  translates  into  political  relations, 
but  also  Into  economic  and  human  day-to- 
day relations.  In  short,  the  United  States  has 
more  of  an  option  than  the  Europeans  of 
discarding  previous  concepts  of  detente. 
plasring  down  arms  control  and  seeking  al- 
ternative ways  toward  a  stable  relationship 


with  the  USSR.  Including  an  Increase  In  the 
American  defence  budget.  For  most  Euro- 
peans, however,  the  end  of  detente  In  Europe 
would  result  in  a  political,  economic,  human, 
and  security  price  Rightly  or  wrongly,  most 
European  governments  and  public  opinions 
as  a  whole  have  thus  far  been  reluctant  to 
pay  it. 

il.l9  The  crisis  triggered  by  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan  also  served  to  high- 
light another  set  of  transatlantic  dissensions 
involving  the  whole  question  of  how  to  re- 
spond to  challenges  to  Western  security  aris- 
ing In  the  Third  World.  Far  from  gen- 
erating a  new  sense  of  cohesion  within  the 
Western  Alliance  In  the  face  of  a  blatant  mil- 
itary action  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  country 
formerly  non-aligned  and  situated  close  to 
a  region  vital  to  the  West  as  a  whole.  Mos- 
cow's Intervention  in  Kabul  sharpened  divi- 
sions and  tensions  within  the  West  and 
forced  them  into  the  open.  Not  only  did  Af- 
ghanistan catch  the  West  unprepared,  but 
for  several  months  after  the  Invasion  Itself 
Western  reactions  to  the  crisis  appeared  to 
be  chaotic  and  often  contradictory.  Initially, 
America  and  Europe,  as  well  ss  E\iropeans 
themselves,  were  publicly  divided  on  most 
counts:  on  the  significance  of  the  Soviet 
move  Itself;  on  Its  impact  on  East-West  de- 
tente, particularly  in  Europe:  on  the  type  of 
respcmse  that  was  called  for  (economic  sanc- 
tions, symbolic  boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olym- 
pic Games,  military  presence  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  area) . 

11.20  To  a  certain  extent,  the  Afghan 
crisis  has  served  as  a  painful  learning  proc- 
ess for  the  Alliance.  By  the  beginning  of 
1981,  a  certain  degree  of  cohesion  has  been 
restored  within  the  West.  There  Is  now  a 
growing  realisation  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
security  threat  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  under- 
lined the  magnitude  of  Soviet  military  pres- 
ence and  ca-iablUttes  In  the  Immediate  pe- 
riphery of  that  area  and  the  deficiencies  of 
the  Western  military  posture  in  a  region 
vital  for  Western  economic  survival.  The 
Soviet  threat  to  Western  Interests  com- 
pounds the  local  instabilities  evidenced  by 
the  Islamic  Revolution  in  Iran  and  by  the 
Iran-Iraq  war.  both  of  which  have  a  poten- 
tial for  increasing  East-West  confrontation 
In  the  region. 

11.31  Nonetheless,  strong  differences  re- 
main between  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  among  the  Europeans  them- 
selves, on  the  political  and  military  Impli- 
cations of  security  challenges  arising  In  the 
Third  World.  At  stake  Is  the  extent  to  which 
Europeans  are  to  involve  themselves  mili- 
tarily In  the  management  of  such  threats. 
Politically,  a  key  Issue.  3ret  to  be  answered, 
relates  to  the  Impact  of  Third  World  crises 
on  European  detente.  Here,  the  problem  of 
"dlvlslbUtty  of  detente"  is  likely  to  create 
further  tensions  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  as  well  as.  perhaps,  between 
major  European  nations. 

Policy  implications 

n.2a  The  main  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  above  analysis  is  that  the  crisis  in 
American-European  relations  Is  the  product 
of  complex  historical  and  structural  trends, 
involving  societal,  political,  economic  and 
military  dimensions.  It  will  not  go  away  by 
resorting  to  short  cuts  and  other  political 
or  military  "quick  fixes". 

IT  .23  Perhaps  the  most  Important  policy 
implication  therefore  Is  that  the  days  of 
the  old  "Atlantic"  system,  baaed  on  U.8. 
predominance  and  Its  corollary.  European 
reluctance  to  take  wider  responsibilities,  are 
over.  Given  today's  international  realities, 
neither  the  United  States  nor  Europe  can 
be  expected  to  face  the  challenges  of  the 
1980s  on  Its  own.  This  means  that  a  new 
Alliance  relationship  has  to  be  built  and 
that  It  will  have  to  be  based  on.a  more  equal 
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pATtlclpatlon  on  both  sldea.  In  abort,  NATO 
must  for  the  first  time  become  a  real  alli- 
ance, not  j\ist  one  characterized  by  U.S. 
dominance  and  European  passivity.  Clearly, 
a  great  deal  of  skill  and  effort  wlU  be  need- 
ed In  order  to  establish  a  new  framework 
of  co-responslblllty  such  as  Is  proposed  In 
this  Report.  For  such  a  relationship  Implies 
that  diversity — and  at  time  disagreements — 
will  occur.  However.  It  Is  Important  to  rec- 
ognize at  the  outset  that  diversity  can  be 
reconciled  with  a  modem  alliance  among 
democratic  nations  in  the  nuclear  age.  In- 
deed, diversity  may  also  benefit  the  collec- 
tivity, as  mdlvldual  members  provide  their 
experience  and  special  competence  for  the 
common  good  of  the  whole  alliance. 

11.34  In  preparing  fc»'  this  new  relation- 
ship, it  Is  also  Important  to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  obstacles  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlcoitlc. 
The  quarrels  of  the  past  few  years  have  left 
severe  scars  on  both  sides.  This  explains  a 
tendency  evident  In  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
America,  to  present  the  problem  of  the  trans- 
atlantic relationship  In  conJUctual  and  gen- 
erally over-slmpllstlc  terms.  It  Is  particularly 
striking  to  note  that  the  prevailing  debate 
over  the  future  of  American-European  rela- 
tions (as  well  as  East-West  relations)  re- 
volves around  two  opposite  nostalgias: 

11.25  On  the  European  side,  it  Is  the  nostal- 
gia for  the  far-reaching  detente  hoped  for  in 
the  early  1970s,  which  would  allow  the  Euro- 
peans to  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
their  peace  whatever  happens  in  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  whatever  the  Soviet  Union 
does  elsewhere.  Hence,  the  temptation  In 
some  quarters  In  Europe  to  want  to  continue 
detente  at  any  cost;  to  underestimate  the 
Soviet  military  threat  on  the  Continent;  to 
play  down  events  occurring  in  Third  World 
regions;  and  to  consider  American  reactions 
to  Afghanistan  as  a  short-lived  sign  of  dis- 
pleasure or  as  an  overreactlon  to  be  shortly 
followed  by  a  new  era  of  US-Soviet  detente. 

11.36  A  similar  phenomenon  Is  at  work  In 
the  United  States.  Here,  a  growing  aspiration 
Is  to  return  to  the  era  of  US  supremacy  and 
absolute  leadership  In  world  affairs.  This  is 
translated  in  the  resurgent  tendency  to  con- 
sider every  event  in  the  world  In  purely  East- 
West  terms,  and  the  use  of  force  as  the  p«uia- 
cea  for  miost  such  Issues.  In  this  context,  the 
behaviour  of  Europeans  Is  viewed  with  In- 
creasing Irritation  as  evidence  that  Europe  Is 
already  sliding  toward  "appeasement",  "fln- 
landlsation".  or  "self-neutralisation"  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Given  such  perceptions, 
there  Is  in  some  American  circles  the  tempta- 
tion to  pressure  Europe  Into  action  and,  fall- 
ing that,  to  leave  It  to  Its  own  fate. 

11.37  There  is  a  clear  danger  that  such 
tendencies  at  work  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. If  left  unchecked,  could  lead  to  a  col- 
lision course.  It  is  therefore  urgently  neces- 
sary to  define  common  oblectives  and  to  co- 
ordinate the  various  Western  policies  with 
respect  both  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Third  World.  At  the  same  time.  It  Is  equally 
Important  to  establish  as  soon  as  oosslble  the 
new  consultation  and  co-ordination  mecha- 
nisms necessary  to  achieve  these  goals  and 
Implement  these  policies. 

in.    WESTsair   sbcuwtt   *no   thk  ruTuag   or 

BAST-WXST    RKLATIONS 

The  challeiige 
m.l.  An  unprecedented  accumulation  of 
challenges  threatens  Western  security.  The 
traditional  East-West  conflict  has  assumed 
new  proportions  at  the  global  and  European 
level.  Pot  the  West,  future  Soviet  policy  will 
remain  a  central  concern  for  the  coming 
years.  No  doubt,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  charac- 
terised bv  striking  weaknesses  As  a  htatorlral 
erperlment.  Communism  has  failed,  given  its 
continued  repression  of  the  Individual  and  Its 
dismally  bad  economic  performance.  The  al- 
legiance of  the  different  non-Russian  nation- 
alities   within    the    Soviet    Union    remains 


doubtful  and  so  does  Its  hold  on  its  socialist 
allies.  Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  Union  has  per- 
formed strikingly  well  in  the  military  field, 
where  It  has  been  amassing  power  to  a  degree 
that  a  shift  of  the  world  military  balance  In 
its  favour  has  been  occurring.  Its  military 
capabilities  pose  a  threat  to  Its  neighbours 
and  can  increasingly  be  projected  on  a  global 
scale. 

III.3.  Given  the  basic  unattractlveness  of 
the  Conmiunlst  model  the  problem  does  not 
consist  of  the  traditional  threat  of  world 
revolution.  Nor  Is  the  danger  of  an  Imminent 
attack  on  Western  Europe  the  most  pressing 
problem.  Rather  there  are  risks  of  turmoil  in 
Eastern  Europe  as  a  result,  for  example,  of 
Soviet  Intervention  in  Poland.  There  are  also 
Increased  dangers  arising  from  Soviet  In- 
volvement In  Third  World  areas,  some  of 
them  vital  to  the  economic  survival  of  the 
West.  The  Interaction  of  local  Instabilities 
and  exploitation  by  the  Soviet  Union  could 
threaten  the  economic  lifelines  of  the  West. 
A  spillover  into  E^irope  of  actions  like  the 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan  can  never  be  ex- 
cluded. 

ni.3.  It  Is  by  no  means  clear  how  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  going  to  use  Its  capabilities  and 
what  Its  Intentions  are  likely  to  be.  Moreover, 
since  the  succession  to  the  present  leadership 
may  produce  change,  one  can  at  this  stage  at 
best  only  s':eculate  about  future  Soviet  pol- 
icy. However,  past  Soviet  behaviour  has  shown 
that  the  USSR  Is  willing  to  use  its  military 
power  not  only  within  the  Warsaw  Pact,  but 
as  was  the  case  with  Afghanistan,  also  out- 
side, suggesting  a  greater  willingness  to  take 
risks  than  in  the  past. 

111.4  In  view -of  these  uncertainties  it  re- 
mains the  task  of  prudent  Western  policy  to 
be  aware  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Internal  weak- 
nesses and.  indeed,  to  use  them  for  selective 
co-operation  If  this  can  induce  moderate 
Soviet  behaviour  and  mutually  advantageous 
arrangements.  At  the  same  time  It  cannot 
be  ruled  out  that  a  pessimistic  view  of  the 
future  n>iy  come  true.  Consequently  the 
West  must  be  prepared  for  the  eventuality 
that  the  considerable  Soviet  military  cnria- 
XHlities  may,  in  fact,  be  used  inside  or  outside 
Europe.  Through  its  own  policy  the  West 
must,  aliove  all,  seek  to  deter  and  counter 
such  use  in  the  traditional  East-West  arena 
and  beyond. 

111.5  It  Is  the  combination  and  accumu- 
lation of  different  threats  that  make  the 
present  crisis  so  profound.  In  .some  cases, 
such  as  Europe,  the  West  !s  denling  with 
well-known  Issues,  though  each  presents 
new  and  djmamlc  aspects.  But  in  other 
cases,  such  as  Soviet  intervention  !n  the 
Third  World,  the  interaction  of  local  in- 
stability and  the  East-West  conflict  as  well 
as  the  Western  oil  supply  means  that  the 
West  Is  dealing  with  essentially  new  prob- 
lems for  which  it  has  no  estHbllshed  Insti- 
tutions or  habits  of  co-operation,  let  alone 
well-thought-out  policies.  In  essence  the 
West  is,  therefore,  called  upon  to  redefine 
and  expand  the  basic  rules  and  instituticms 
of  its  security  system. 

111.6  In  addressing  these  questions  our 
countries  have  to  take  Into  account  that 
the  new  problems  often  uncover  differences 
In  f>erspectlve  and  interest  within  the  West 
which  have  to  be  taken  seriously.  Conse- 
quently, the  management  of  internal  diver- 
sity, allouHng  for  some  differential  ap- 
proaches must  be  a  necessary  corollary  to 
the  concerted  response  to  the  external 
threats  which  our  strong  common  interests 
dictate. 

Past  policies 
in.7  For  more  than  a  decade  the  West 
has  tried  to  respond  to  the  Soviet  challenge 
by  a  combination  of  defence  policy  within 
the  Alliance  and  a  policy  of  selective  co- 
operation with  the  Soviet  Union  generally 
referred  to  as  "<Mtente  policy".  The  under- 


lying assumption  of  the  West's  policy  vls-a- 
vls  the  East  always  was  that  a  military  bal- 
ance would  be  the  prerequisite  for  an  active 
detente  policy.  In  reviewing  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  period  it  must  be  said  that 
although  arms  control  policy  became  one 
of  the  key  elements  of  detente  policy,  it 
produced  only  limited  results.  While  It  led 
to  some  agreements  In  the  field  of  strategic 
weapons,  the  policy  failed  to  induce  the 
USSR  to  limit  the  overall  momentum  of  its 
strategic  buUd-up  or  to  show  restraint  in 
areas  of  the  Third-World.  In  Luropc  the 
Vienna  negotiations  on  mutual  troop  reduc- 
tions reached  no  binding  results.  It  was, 
however,  dtulng  this  period  of  Western  de- 
tente policy  and  efforts  at  arms  control  that 
the  Soviet  Union  went  through  an  extraor- 
dinary expansion  of  Its  military  armaments 
at  the  strategic  nuclear,  theatre  nuclear  and 
conventional  levels. 

111.8  Yet  It  would  be  wrong  to  forget  the 
dividends  that  detente  has  brought  about, 
notably  in  Etirope.  It  resulted  In  the  Pour- 
Power  Agreement  on  Berlin  and  thereby 
stabilised  what  used  to  be  a  constant  crisis 
spot.  The  movement  of  persons  between  East 
and  West  considerably  Increased,  particu- 
larly between  the  two  German  states,  where 
prior  to  the  Polish  crisis  about  8  million 
West  Germans  annually  visited  the  Eaal  and 
more  than  a  million  East  Germans  visited 
the  West.  The  Eastern  trade  of  West  Euro- 
pean countries  grew  drastically  during  this 
period;  so  did  American  trade,  though  to  a 
lesser  degree  and  with  a  larger  share  of  grain 
exports,  while  European  trade  focussed  on 
machinery  and  equipment  in  exchange  for 
growing  imports  of  raw  materials  and  energy. 

111.9  During  the  phase  of  detente,  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Sovie', 
Union  Improved  for  a  limited  period,  notably 
in  connection  with  various  bilateral  agree- 
ments en  nuclear  weapons  and  the  expan- 
sion of  trade.  The  emigration  of  Russian  Jews 
increased  considerably.  The  Final  Act  of 
Helsinki  concluded  an  Important  round  of 
multilateral  negotiations  involving  all  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  For  the  first  time,  this  document 
defined  basic  rules  of  East- West  relations 
which,  even  when  not  fully  observed,  at  least 
provide  a  yardstick  for  measuring  the  be- 
haviour of  states.  Public  opinion  and  gov- 
ernments In  the  West,  as  well  as  dissidents 
and  forces  aiming  at  change  within  the 
East,  in  fact  successfully  used  the  Helsinki 
Act  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 

m.lO  Between  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope ccnslderable  differences  In  perceptions 
exist  with  regard  to  the  Impact  and  future 
prospects  of  detente.  In  the  case  of  arms  con- 
trol the  opinion  prevails  In  the  United 
States  that  It  was  not  only  relatively  un- 
successful but  that  It  contributed  In  a  major 
way  to  the  neglect  of  Important  require- 
ments of  defence  and  partially  explained  the 
decrease  of  defence  expenditure,  as  well  as 
the  relative  decline  of  American  military 
power  during  the  1970s.  In  Europe,  however, 
arms  control,  despite  Its  limited  results.  Is 
generally  regarded  both  as  a  means  to  as- 
sure political  support  for  defence  and  as  a 
political  means  to  communicate  with  the 
Communist  countries.  Detente  policy  In 
general  Is  seen  in  Europe  as  having  had 
positive  results:  while  It  literally  affected 
millions  of  Europeans — Germans  In  par- 
ticular— detente  did  not  affect  the  average 
American  and  has  therefore  been  generally 
perceived  as  a  failure. 

Ill  11  When  East-Wrst  relations  deterio- 
rated In  recen*  vears.  pa-tlcu'arlv  under  the 
Impact  of  Soviet  actions  In  Third  World 
regions,  these  different  experiences  often 
produced  mutual  misgivings.  It  has  led  to 
American  allegations  that  Europeans  self- 
ishly protect  their  gains  of  detente  while 
leaving  the  burdens  of  confrontation  with 
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the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United  States.  It  has 
led  to  European  concerns  over  American 
cavalier  treatment  of  deteute.  Europeans 
hesiuted  to  risk  achievements  which  they 
considered  not  only  to  their  own  advantage, 
but  to  that  of  the  West  as  a  whole. 

III.12  Throughout  the  19708  the  security 
policy  of  the  Alliance  as  a  group  focussed  on 
Europe.  Wherever  East-West  Issues  arose  out- 
side the  NATO  area.  It  was  the  United  States 
that  primarily  dealt  with  them.  The  Arab- 
Israeli  war  of  1973  made  Europe  and  the 
West  as  a  whole  aware  of  its  dependence  on 
Middle-East  oil.  Although  already  at  that 
time  the  possibility  of  an  East-West  conflict 
growing  out  of  an  American- Soviet  confron- 
tation In  that  area  was  clearly  visible,  the 
lesson  was  either  forgotten  or  relegated  by 
the  Alliance  to  the  level  of  the  superpower 
relationship.  The  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  by 
the  Sovlte  Union  has  fundamentally  changed 
this  perspective.  Whatever  the  motives  for 
the  Soviet  move.  Its  consequences  are  ob- 
vious: It  brings  the  Soviet  Union  nearer  to 
an  area  of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
West  and  of  inherent  InsUblUty.  The  Inva- 
sion has  therefore  produced  a  new  arena  of 
the  East-West  conflict  outside  the  traditional 
NATO  area  and  Imposed  It  on  the  existing 
regional  conflicts. 

Problems  of  the  military  balance 

m.l  3  The  effectiveness  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence remains  crucial  for  the  preservation  of 
peace.  At  the  level  of  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons It  Is  well-known  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  able  to  achieve  parity.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing the  1980s  It  will  acquire  the  theoretical 
possibility  of  destroying  the  land-based 
American  ICBMs  In  a  first  strike,  although 
opinions  differ  both  within  the  United  States 
and  Europe  as  to  the  probability  and  rele- 
vance of  such  an  eventuality.  Various  plans 
kre  under  consideration — such  as  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  MX  missile  and  of  the 
Trident  tl.  as  well  as  efforts  to  decrease  the 
vulnerability  of  land-based  ICBMs — which 
aim  at  the  preservation  of  the  credibility  of 
the  US  deterrence  system.  The  evolving 
American  strategic  doctrine  is  intended  to 
serve  the  same  purpose.  It  is  essential  that 
the  United  stfate:  make  the  necessary  efforts 
to  assure  a  strategic  nuclear  balance. 

in.l4  At  the  same  time,  the  continuation 
of  the  SALT  process  is  desirable.  Before  en- 
tering a  new  round  of  SALT  negotiations, 
the  new  Administration  should  carefully 
review  its  defence  policy  and  long-term 
arms  control  objectives.  Given  political 
realities,  the  SALT  II  Treaty  u)ill  need  some 
modification;  the  protocol  which  is  due  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  year  should  be  re- 
examined to  see  if  the  issues  it  deals  with 
can  be  resolved  in  a  longer-term  arrange- 
ment. A  strategic  dialogue  between  the  su- 
pmyowers  enhances  East-West  stability.  This 
dialogue  should  not  block  US  vrograms 
needed  to  maintain  a  strategic  balance.  At 
the  same  time  it  could  help  prevent  an  un- 
checked growth  of  nuclear  capabilities  which 
could  undermine  the  credibilitv  of  nvrjear 
deterrence.  It  could  inject  greater  predicta- 
bility and  verifiability  in  the  arms  programs 
of  both  sides.  It  could  produce  agreements 
that  might  lessen  the  cost  of  the  arms  race 
and  allow  the  West  to  devote  more  resources 
to  other  urgent  defence  needs.  Moreover,  in 
view  of  the  widening  difference  of  percep- 
tion between  Washington  and  Moscow  as  to 
what  the  basic  purposes  of  strategic  arms 
control  should  be.  it  is  important  that  there 
be  a  dialogue  between  thJe  two  superpowers 
on  conceptual  principles  and  strategic  doc- 
trines. Such  a  dialogue  should  be  conducted 
on  the  US  side  in  such  a  way  as  to  respect 
the  interests  of  its  Western  allies. 

Tn.15  There  has  been  a  continuous  growth 
In  the  Soviet  Union's  capacity  for  the  full 
range  of  theatre  and  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons, in  particular  long  range  theatre  nuclear 


forces,  notably  the  SS-30,  for  which  tbei* 
Is  no  equivalent  on  the  West  Etirupean  side, 
and  the  Backfire  bomtier.  These  have  been 
perceived  as  an  increasing  threat  to  Western 
security.  Wltn  tue  re^u>a„iuu  ux  poi^.y  ... 
the  strategic  level,  an  excessive  imbalance 
In  Euror>e  could  undermine  the  credibility 
of  the  American  deterrent.  Moreover,  a  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  Eastern  arsenal 
might — through  Its  mere  threatening  pro- 
portions— undermine  the  psychological 
basis  of  stability  In  Europe. 

III. 16  In  falling  to  respond  to  the  signals 
of  concern  which  the  West  has  addressed  to 
the  East  since  1977  on  LRTNF  weapons,  the 
USSR  has  disregarded  basic  prerequisites  of 
stability  In  the  nuclear  age.  The  negotiation 
proposals  which  the  Soviet  Union  advanced 
shortly  before  the  NATO  decision  of  Decem- 
ber 1979  on  LRTNF  only  revealed  an  inten- 
tion to  split  the  Western  Alliance  rather 
than  to  reduce  Its  superiority  or  to  reach  an 
agreement  aiming  at  equal  security  for  both 
sides. 

ni.l7  The  NATO  decision  of  1979  provid- 
ing for  a  parallel  approach  to  produce  108 
Pershlng-II  and  464  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles  and  to  begin  to  deploy  them  four 
years  later  unless  successful  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  permit  a  reduction  of 
these  figures,  represents  a  sensible  and  polit- 
ically practicable  approach  to  dealing  with 
the  problem  created  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

ITI.18  There  may.  however,  be  differences 
of  perspective  between  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  which  could  pose  serious 
problems  in  Implementing  the  LRTNF  pro- 
gram. To  many  Europeans  the  program  Is 
primarily  a  vehicle  to  get  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  negotiating  table  rather  than  one  that 
will  have  to  be  Implemented  to  some  extent 
in  any  case.  They  often  view  the  process  of 
negotiations  as  a  substitute  for  an  adequate 
nuclear  deterrence.  By  contrast.  In  the 
United  States  there  Is  some  tendency  to 
focus  on  the  procurement  part  of  the  NATO 
decision  and  to  pay  less  attention  to  the 
arms  control  offer,  thus  underestimating  the 
precariousness  of  the  domestic  compromise 
behind  this  decision  is  a  nimiber  of  West 
European  countries. 

III.  19  It  is  therefore  essential  that  the 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  pursue  the 
implementation  of  both  elements — weapons 
deployment  and  arms  control  negotiations — 
of  the  NATO  LRTNF  decision.  The  Alliance 
should  support  the  concept  that  Germany 
should  not  become  the  sole  country  to  sta- 
tion these  weapons  so  as  to  maintain  the 
v^u'tilaleral  character  of  defence  and  to  pre- 
serve incentives  for  other  European  countries 
not  to  slip  into  a  withdrawal  from  a  respon- 
sible contrbiution  to  European  defence.  For 
these  reasons,  it  is  important  that  the  United 
States,  backed  by  its  NATO  allies,  makes  an 
honest  and  determined  effort  to  pursue  arms 
control  negotiations,  and  that  Belgium.  Brit- 
ain, Germany.  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  ef- 
fectively contribute  to  and  prepare  for  the 
deployment  of  the  systems  to  the  extent 
necessary.  Protracted  and  basically  unsuc- 
cessful arms  control  discussions  must  not 
delay  beginning  the  deployment  of  these 
weapons  beyond  the  end  of  1983.  Indeed, 
only  the  clear  resolve  of  the  West  to  proceed 
is  likely  to  stimulate  serious  negotiations. 

III.20  The  Issue  of  LRTNF  cannot  be  seen 
in  Isolation  from  the  situation  at  the  level 
of  strategic  weapons.  An  attempt  to  main- 
tain the  effectiveness  of  nuclear  deterrence 
In  the  European  theatre  through  a  mlxtiire 
of  arms  control  and  deployment  of  weapons 
only  makes  sense  If  at  the  strategic  level  an 
approximate  parity  can  be  preserved.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  the  United  States 
takes  all  steps  necessary  to  maintain  the 
credibility  of  its  deterrence,  through  defence 
programs  and  doctrines  as  well  as  efforts  to 
reach  arms  control  agreements. 

III.31  A  renewed  malaise  about  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  Eur(^>e  is  likely  to  char- 


acterise the  domestic  poUtlea  of  various 
UiU'cpcan  000111X108  aiud  could  result  in  op- 
.,^.~ — i^  .u  ..u.  uc^iUjUient  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  to  the  option  of  a  first  use  of  nu- 
^.t;.»x  weapons.  This  is  a  recurrent  Issue,  for 
eaca  generation  has  to  contemplate  for  Itself 
the  hurriole  prospect  oi  nui.iear  w<u'  and 
come  to  gripe  with  the  relevance  of  nuclear 
deterrence  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
Hoisever,  the  opposition  to  the  nuclear  op- 
tion must  be  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
a  decrease  in  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons 
could  only  be  achieved  through  an  enlarge- 
ment of  conventional  options  lest  deterrence 
be  undermined.  Such  a  shift  would  be  pos- 
sible only  if  significantly  larger  resources 
were  allocated  to  the  conventional  sector, 
even  though  that  course  would  be  rendered 
more  difficult  by  the  cost  of  modem  weap- 
onry and  the  downturn  of  our  economies. 

III.22  As  to  the  level  of  conventional  forces 
In  Western  Europe,  present  trends  In  the 
military  balance  continue  to  favor  the  War- 
saw Pact.  This  must  be  a  cause  of  serious 
concern  and  should  lead  to  a  resolute  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  NATO.  Small  and  even 
slow  changes  over  a  perlcd  of  years  are  hav- 
ing a  cumiUatlve  effect.  There  were  36  Soviet 
divisions  In  Eastern  Europe  In  1967  while 
now  there  are  30.  and  they  have  became 
larger  In  size.  NATO  has  traditionally  sought 
to  offset  numerical  Warsaw  Pact  advantages 
In  manpower  by  a  qualitative  superiority  In 
Its  conventional  weapons.  But  In  recent 
years  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  been  moderniz- 
ing and  expanding  Its  conventional  arms 
more  rapidly  and  effectively  than  has  NATO. 
In  some  areas  (for  example,  surface-to-air 
missiles,  certain  armored  vehicles  and  artil- 
lery) Soviet  weapons  are  now  superior  while 
In  other  fields,  such  as  tactical  aircraft,  the 
gap  In  quality  is  being  closed.  The  advent  of 
new  weapons  systems,  particularly  precision- 
guided  munitions  and  new  anti-tank  and  air 
defence  missiles,  may  cut  into  the  Warsaw 
Pact's  advantage  in  tank  and  aircraft  nom- 
bers.  but  in  general  the  nattem  Is  one  of  a 
military  balance  moving  steadily  against  the 
West. 

in.23  The  temporary  diversion  of  Soviet 
military  forces  toward  Internal  policing  In 
the  wake  of  the  Polish  crisis,  accompanied 
by  the  possible  unreliability  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  allies  In  lolnlng  In  any  apcresslve 
design  aralnst  the  West.  may.  for  the  Mme 
belne.  reduce  the  risk  of  a  surprise  attack 
on  Western  Europe.  However,  this  situation 
Is  unlikely  to  modify  the  long-term  military 
balance. 

IIT24  It  is  therefore  important  that  all 
members  of  the  Alliance  fulfill  the  pledges 
made  by  NATO  members  in  1977  to  increase 
real  spending  on  defence  bv  3  per  cent  per 
annum.  Not  to  maintain  the  commitment 
woi'ld  have  deleterious  consequences  for 
NATO  military  caoabilitles.  It  would  also 
send  the  wrong  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  effect  of  such  a  failure  upon  the  United 
States  must  also  be  given  serious  considera- 
tion. If  at  a  time  that  s  new  American  Ad- 
ministration Increases  US  defence  spendli^ 
stibstantlallv.  the  Europeans  are  seen  as  slld- 
ln<;  backwards,  there  could  be  growing  re- 
sentment. Such  a  debate  about  troops  and 
"bi'rt'en  sharing",  comine  on  top  of  other 
differences  between  Europe  and  America, 
could  have  prave  conseouences  for  public 
support  for  the  baste  American  commitment 
to  European  security. 

in.25  At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  be 
mesmerieed  by  tmy  magic  figure.  What  really 
matters  is  the  effective  contribution  to  de- 
fence. Furthermore,  many  Americans.  In  ac- 
cusing Europeans  of  an  Insufficient  contribu- 
tion In  defence,  are  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  UnUed  States  which,  as  a  result 
of  a  decade-long  decrease  of  defence  expendi- 
ture (in  real  terms)  tintll  1978.  is  In  burning 
need  of  catching  up  again,  whereas  most 
Europeans   have,   during   the   same   period. 
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consistently  lncr««Md  their  defence  expendi- 
tun. 

11^6  Qlven  Amertcwa- European  differences 
on  what  constitutes  an  overall  and  adequate 
contribution  to  security  policy,  on  the  neces- 
sary shares  and  on  the  NATO  commitment 
to  Increase  defence  spending,  we  recommend 
th-e  follotoing  efforta: 

Fint,  that  there  be  a  review  within  NATO 
countries  and  with  Japan  of  what  constitutes 
a  contribution  to  Western  security  (such  as 
defence,  aid.  special  measures),  and  how 
each  has  performed  in  the  past; 

Second,  that  all  NATO  countries  continue 
the  Long  Term  Defence  Programme  to  pro- 
duce greater  military  readiness,  improve  re- 
inforcement capacities,  increase  reserve 
forces  and  mobilization  techniques  and  make 
greater  savings  through  improved  viilitary 
cooperation  and  rationalization  of  weapons 
research,  development  and  production; 

Third,  that  the  United  States  urgently 
undertake  a  review  of  its  military  manpower 
policies  so  as  to  be  able  to  raise  the  calibre 
and  number  of  its  military  personnel.  The 
shortage  of  experienced  personnel  with  criti- 
cal skills  and  the  decline  in  reserves  should 
be  addressed  through  better  compensation. 
But  if  the  all-volunteer  armed  forces  cannot 
provide  adequate  numbers  of  qualified  mili- 
tary manpoioer.  there  should  be  a  return 
to  some  form  of  compulsory  nondiscrimina- 
tory military  service. 

The  role  of  arms  control 

UI.27  In  the  nuclear  age.  burdened  by 
growing  conventional  military  capacities  and 
incretising  political  conflicts,  arms  control 
mxut  continue  to  have  an  important  place 
in  Western  policy.  Despite  understandable 
disappointment  about  its  modest  success  in 
the  past,  the  West  should  continue  to  pursue 
a  policy  that  seeks  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  tear,  dampen  an  ever  more  costly  arms 
race,  and  enhance  predictability  and  stabil- 
ity. A  failure  to  pursue  such  a  policy  would 
also  seriously  undermine  the  legitimacy  and 
political  support  of  Western  defence  policy, 
especially  in  Europe,  where  the  idea  of  arms 
control  has  taken  strong  roots.  However,  the 
West  must  be  more  realistic  about  the  po- 
tential of  arms  control.  It  is  meaningful  only 
if  placed  in  the  context  of  a  sensible  security 
policy.  In  the  future,  arms  control  initiatives 
have  a  chance  of  unified  Western  support 
only  if  they  clearly  contribute  to  security. 
NATO  must  attempt  to  integrate  security 
and  arms  control  in  its  approaches  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  was  attempted  in  the  De- 
cember 1979  decision  on  LRTNF. 

in.28  Besides  negotiations  on  limitations 
of  strategic  weapons  and  LRTNF  [dealt  with 
above) .  arms  control  in  the  conventional  field 
focussing  on  Europe  should  be  pursued. 
MBFR  should  abandon  its  emphasis  on  fac- 
tors such  as  numbers  of  soldiers  and  focus 
on  real  military  capabilities,  notably  of 
launching  surprise  attacks,  as  was  done  in 
the  Western  proposals  for  the  Vienna  nego- 
tiations of  December  1979.  The  French  pro- 
posal of  confidence-building  measures  in  the 
first  phase  of  a  Conference  on  Disarmament 
in  Europe  would  extend  the  geographic  reach 
of  such  measures  to  include  the  Western  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  could  therefore  im- 
prove stability  in  Europe. 

East-West  relations  and  trade 
in.29  Many  of  the  hooes  and  assumptions 
underlying  detente  have  been  shattered. 
East-West  relations,  after  having  deteriorated 
during  the  last  years,  are  In  a  crisis.  Detente 
has  been  undermined  further  since  Decem- 
ber 1979  by  the  Invasion  and  continued  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Afghanistan  and  by  the 
threatening  Soviet  posture  to  Invade  Poland 
to  reverse  internal  developments  there.  The 
measures  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
to  decrease  Intra-Gennan  human  contacts, 
combined  with  threats  to  withdraw  from 
agreements  securing  free  access  to  West  Ber- 
lin and  Intra-German  co-operation,  also 
threaten  Important  Western  Interests. 


111.30  The  question  of  how  to  conduct  East- 
West  trade,  credit  policy,  technology  transfer 
Bind  participation  In  economic  boycotts  has 
been  particularly  divisive  between  the  United 
States  Bind  Europe.  This  Is  explained  In  part 
because  of  differences  In  situation:  the  share 
of  foreign  trade  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  Is 
several  times  higher  In  Western  Europe  than 
In  the  United  States,  and  this  Is  true  in  par- 
ticular for  the  share  of  Eastern  trade.  Europe 
primarily  exports  Industrial  plant  and  ma- 
chinery, and  the  United  States,  grain.  In 
terms  of  exports,  each  Is  therefore  vulnerable 
In  different  ways  to  abrupt  changes  due  to 
political  decisions. 

111.31  The  role  of  trade,  In  particular  im- 
ports. In  the  evolution  of  East-West  rela- 
tions is  also  viewed  differently  In  a  philo- 
sophical sense  on  the  two  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. One  school,  which  Is  prevalent  in  the 
United  States  and  also  has  some  support  in 
Europe,  would  argue  that  trade  favours  the 
Soviet  Union;  Its  discontinuation  should  be 
used  as  an  instrument  of  retaliation  or  de- 
terrence to  Influence  Soviet  behaviour.  An 
Increase  of  trade  creates  a  one-sided  depend- 
ence which  could  be  exploited  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  put  pressure  on  Western  countries. 
Dependence  on  energy  makes  a  country  much 
more  vulnerable  than  dependence  on  ma- 
chinery. A  further  growth  of  East- West  trade 
should  be  avoided.  This  school  Is  Increasingly 
concerned  with  the  West's  growing  depend- 
ence on  Soviet  energy  and  views  negatively 
an  increase  of  gas  supply  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  a  number  of  West  European  coun- 
tries. An  opposing  school,  whose  views  are 
prevalent  in  Europe,  would  argue  that  trade 
relations  are  beneficial  to  both  sides;  they 
create  an  interdependent  relationship  In 
which  Soviet  interest  In  Western  machinery 
corresponds  to  West  European  Interest  in 
Importing  energy.  This  school  would  argue 
that  the  Soviets  are  unlikely  to  exploit  their 
delivery  of  raw  materials  to  put  political  pres- 
sure on  West  Europeans  since  this  would 
undermine  its  crucial  imports  of  Western 
technology.  If  the  USSR  were  to  cut  the 
supply.  It  could  only  happen  under  extreme 
circumstances  for  which  the  West  must  have 
emergency  procedures.  Moreover,  this  school 
argues  that  if  trade  links  are  cut  off,  an  es- 
sential motive  for  moderation  In  Soviet  be- 
haviour vls-a-vls  the  West  will  be  taken  away 
and  those  forces  inside  the  Soviet  Union  who 
advocate  autarky  will  be  strengthened. 

in. 32  There  has  been  considerable  dis- 
agreement over  economic  sanctions,  their 
relevance  and  effectiveness  after  they  were 
proposed  and  Implemented  in  the  wake  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  In 
fact,  the  controversies  as  well  as  the  sanc- 
tions, such  as  the  grain  embargo  of  the 
United  States,  continue  and  create  divisions 
among  both  Europeans  and  Americans,  al- 
though it  has  been  the  United  States  govern- 
ment which  pressed  most  vigorously  for  a 
tighter  policy.  Today  there  is  a  general  will- 
ingness on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  in 
Japan  to  tighten  the  export  controls  on  tech- 
nology that  can  be  used  for  military  purposes 
and  not  to  undercut  US  sanctions.  Moreover, 
there  seems  to  be  a  basic  agreement  among 
NATO  countries  to  apply  economic  sanctions 
In  case  of  a  Soviet  Invasion  of  Poland. 

III.33  In  the  current  circumstances,  CO 
COM  restrictions  on  technology  with  a  direct 
military  bearing  should  be  maintained  and 
even  tightened.  There  is  a  striking  absence 
of  inter-allied  dialogue  on  these  issues  at  the 
highest  political  level.  It  is  not  enough  to  ad- 
dress these  problems  in  COCOM.  They 
should  be  placed  in  the  broader  context  of 
a  long-term  policy  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Western 
governments  make  a  special  efjort  to  review 
the  relevance  of  trade,  credit  policy,  tech- 
nology transfer  arid  joint  ventures  in  East- 
West  relations  in  order  to  shape  a  long-term 
strategy  and  create  a  better  understanding 
in  the  political,  business,  and  agricultural 
communities,  as  well  as  in  the  public,  for 


these  issues  and  for  the  legitimacy  of  what- 
ever measures  may  be  necessary  in  the  future. 
These  questions  should  be  reviewed  at  the 
seven-nation  summits. 

Poland 

111.34  The  West  is  now  faced  with  a  crisis 
lu  Poland.  The  Improvement  of  East-West  re- 
lations In  the  1970s  contributed  to  the  lib- 
eralisation and  evolution  in  Poland  which  Is 
now  at  stake.  A  Soviet  operation  to  stop  by 
brute  force  what  is  obviously  a  desire  for 
change  of  the  Polish  population  could  not 
fall  to  create  the  most  dangerous  and  unpre- 
dictable situation  In  Eastern  Europe,  as  well 
as  strong  reactions  from  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Such  a  move  would  be 
viewed  as  a  threat  to  European  security  by 
Americans  and  Europeans  who  have  deep  his- 
torical links  and  feelings  of  solidarity  with 
the  Polish  people.  They  would  regard  such 
Soviet  behavior  as  gross  violation  of  the  Final 
Act  of  Helsinki  and  of  International  law. 

Iir.SS  In  order  to  prevent  a  further  decline 
of  the  economic  situation  in  Poland  which 
might  eventually  precipitate  chaos  and  So- 
viet intervention,  the  West  should  give  aid 
to  Poland,  while  clearly  signaling  to  the  So- 
viet Union  that  it  would  have  to  carry  the 
sole  burden  of  supporting  Poland  if  ever  it 
were  to  invade. 

111.36  In  order  to  help  deter  the  Soviet 
Union  from  invading  Poland,  the  West 
must — OS  it  has  begun  to  do — make  clear 
in  advance  that  such  a  step  would  have 
grave  consequences  for  the  Soviet  position 
in  the  world  and  relations  tcith  the  West. 
The  mistake  of  not  communicating  possible 
Western  reactions  to  an  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan prior  to  the  event  must  not  be  repeated. 
In  the  event  of  a  Soviet  intervention  in 
Poland,  the  West  should  withdraw  from  the 
Madrid  follow-up  conference  of  the  CSCE 
and  sever  scientific  contacts  useful  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  addition,  the  West  would 
have  to  cut  down  drastically  economic  inter- 
action with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  should 
mean  a  continuation  of  the  export  ban  on 
grain  for  the  United  States  and  an  equiv- 
alent reduction  of  European  and  Japanese 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  important 
that  a  policy  of  sanctions,  if  applied,  distrib- 
utes the  cost  in  a  fair  and  effective  way. 
Other  steps  should  be  considered  jointly  oy 
the  United  States,  Western  Europe,  and 
other  major  countries  such  as  Japan.  If  an 
invasion  takes  place,  we  recommend  that  a 
NATO  summit  convene  immediately  to  con- 
sider measures  appropriate  to  the  new  inter- 
national security  situation. 

U.S.-Soviet  relations 

111.37  Few  factors  are  as  important  for 
the  preservation  of  world  peace  as  the  Ameri- 
can-Soviet relationship.  Both  In  resisting 
Soviet  expansion  through  appropriate  means 
and  through  co-operation  and  dialogue  that 
seek  a  limitation  to  conflicts,  the  United 
States  will  be  a  decisive  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  course  of  global  developments.  In 
our  judgement,  a  substantial  improvement 
in  the  United  States'  capacity  to  act  world- 
wide is  necessary.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  United  States  need  aim  at  the  restora- 
tion of  its  overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
post-war  period,  nor  that  American  allies 
abdicate  their  own  responsibilities.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  the  present  and  proper 
desire  to  restore  American  strength  should 
rule  out  a  serious  dialogue  between  the  two 
suverpowers.  Indeed,  the  restoration  of 
strength  should  be  seen  as  a  foundation  for 
making  such  a  dialogue  more  equal  and 
constructive. 

Reconciling  security   policy   in   the  Middle 
East  and  Europe 

ni.38  Western  security  is  increasingly 
threatened  by  conflicts  In  the  Middle  East. 
As  will  h-e  exnlalned  below,  local  conflicts 
or  Internal  Instability  threaten  the  oil  sup- 
ply of  the  West  and  may  lead  to  conse- 
quences of  catastrophic  proportions,  while 
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at  the  same  time  offering  new  options  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  expand  lu  Influence  by 
indirect  means  or  direct  intervention.  Local 
conflicts  can  therefore  escalate  to  an  East- 
West  conflict  In  that  area  and  might  possibly 
spill   over   into   Europe.   Two   consequences 

follow:  ,..,_, 

in.39  First,  neither  NATO,  which  focuses 
on  defense  of  the  Atlantic  area,  nor  the 
American-Japanese  security  treaty,  which 
deals  with  the  defence  of  Japanese  territory, 
Is  adequate  to  deal  with  the  new  challenges 
to  Western  security.  Additional  approaches 
are  needed,  which  we  propose  below. 

in.40  Second,  the  West  must  carefully  con- 
sider what  connection  can  and  should  exist 
between  East-West  relations  in  the  Middle 
East  arid  in  Europe.  At  the  political  level,  no 
distinction  should  be  made  between  the 
Middle  East  and  Europe  when  it  comes  to 
assessing  offensive  Soviet  behavior  and  its 
impact  on  Western  policy.  Since  an  expan- 
sion Of  Soviet  influence  in  the  Middle  East 
does  effect  Western  security,  the  Soviet  Union 
must  be  held  accountable  in  general  politi- 
cal terms,  and  Western  steps  in  the  political 
and  economic  fields,  including  the  general 
range  of  East-West  relations,  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

in.41  When  it  comes  to  any  connection 
between  the  Middle  East  and  Western  Europe 
at  the  military  level,  the  West  has  an  obvious 
interest  in  maintaining  an  option  of  limiting 
any  possible  military  conflict  beftceen  East 
and  West  to  the  Middle  East,  and  of  prevent- 
ing its  automatic  spill-over  to  Europe.  That 
means  that  the  necessary  preconditions  be 
created  to  keep  the  option  of  such  a  separa- 
tion of  miiltary  conflict.  It  lies  in  the  logic  of 
a  policy  of  geographical  limitation  of  mili- 
tary conflict  in  the  Near  Bast  that  Europeans 
and  Amercans  maintain  a  military  capacity 
either  within  the  Middle  East  or  available 
in  regions  outside  the  Eurovean  theatre  in 
order  to  act  without  automatically  using 
forces  stationed  in  Eurorte.  Such  forces 
should  be  designed  to  deter  a  conflict  and 
contain  it  if  necessary,  as  well  as  to  help 
achieve  political  objectives  in  the  region. 

Domestic  support 
IIX.42  The  present  challenge  to  Western 
security  noMcy  Is  fundamental  and  requires 
a  reconsideration  of  basic  rules  and  institu- 
tions of  Western  security  policy.  Moreover, 
scarce  resources  have  to  be  reallocated  and 
new  responsibilities  shouldered  in  a  situa- 
tion where  the  political  willingness  may  be 
low  and  the  economic  possibilities  limited. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  a  full-fledged 
debate  in  which  our  publics  are  squarely 
faced  with  the  new  realities  be  started  by 
political  leaders.  For  these  reasons,  these 
questions  must  not  remain  an  arcane  subject 
of  governments,  but  should  be  introduced  as 
a  matter  of  public  discourse  in  parliaments 
and  the  media. 

IV.    THE    SEC  U Kir  y     srrUATION    IN    THE 
THIKD    WORLD 

TTie  definition  of  Western  interests 
IV.  1  We  have  alreadv  noted  that  many  of 
the  most  urgent  and  difficult  Issues  that  arise 
between  Europe  and  the  United  States  lie 
outside  the  main  European  theatre.  The  in- 
stability of  the  developing  world  during  the 
last  decade  has  coincided  with  two  other  im- 
portant trends  In  world  affairs — first,  the  in- 
creased dependence  of  the  developed  world 
upon  the  developing  for  its  sources  of  raw 
materials  and  energy;  and  second,  the  grow- 
ing pretension  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  global 
power,  which  causes  the  Russians  to  take  a 
direct  interest  in  situations  which  they  would 
previously  have  considered  beyond  their 
sphere.  We  have  already  discussed  in  broad 
terms  the  difficulties  that  this  conjuncture 
causes  as  the  result  of  a  general  tendency  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Europ»ean  countries 
to  give  different  weights  to  the  various  re- 
gional factors  and  to  the  Soviet  threat. 


IV.2  Divergences  also  occur  because  of  dif- 
ferences In  the  relative  Importance  of  par- 
ticular areas  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  partners.  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean,  for  instance,  are  regarded  by 
the  United  States  for  obvious  geographical 
reasons  as  crucial,  whereas  to  most  Euro- 
peans they  are  somewhat  peripheral.  South- 
ern Africa,  on  the  contrary,  because  of  his- 
torical factors  and  long  economic  connec- 
tions, Is  of  more  Interest  to  Britain.  Germany, 
and  Prance  than  to  the  United  States.  Even 
where  there  Is  a  high  degree  of  common  in- 
terest, those  differences  that  exist  may  be  of 
considerable  significance.  An  Interruption  In 
the  flow  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East,  for  in- 
stance, would  cripple  European  and  Japanese 
Industry  In  a  very  few  months,  whereas  the 
United  States,  with  its  more  diverse  sources 
of  supply,  could  survive  for  rather  longer.  The 
perception  of  this  fact  makes  Europeans  more 
nervous  than  Americans  about  the  short- 
term  consequences  of  military  operations 
launched  In  the  area  by  the  West;  though  we 
note  below  that  the  US  economy  Is.  In  reality, 
deeply  dependent  upon  Gulf  oil. 

rv.3  There  are.  of  course,  many  parts  of  the 
world  over  which  there  Is  no  divergence  at  all. 
and  others  where  divergence.  If  It  occurs,  need 
cause  no  great  concern.  Where  there  Is  no 
strong  Western  Interest  and  no  Soviet  Inter- 
est either,  there  Is  no  need  to  argue.  We  can 
also  agree  to  take  a  relatively  relaxed  view 
about  a  number  of  so-called  "Marxist"  re- 
gimes In  the  Third  World  whose  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  tenuous  and  cynical. 
Speaking  merely  In  Ideological  terms,  the  So- 
viet drive  In  the  Third  World  has  been  un- 
successful, even  where  underpinned  by  arms 
sales  and  political  relations.  Moreover,  from 
an  economic  point  of  view  the  Soviet  cup- 
board Is  bare  and  unattractive,  and  there  are 
many  countries  whose  political  label  as  such 
does  not  hurt  Western  interests. 

IV.4  More  acute  problems  arise  in  two 
areas.  The  first  is  where  the  Soviet  Union 
intervenes  In  a  Third  World  coimtry  and 
threatens  Its  neighbours  either  through  its 
own  military  pressure  or  through  surrogates, 
such  as  the  Cubans  or  Vietnamese.  We  have 
seen  in  recent  years  a  disturbing  series  of 
such  interventions  In  Africa,  the  Middle  East 
and  parts  of  Asia.  There  are  different  per- 
ceptions In  the  West  al>out  the  strategic 
significance  of  these  actions,  but  specific 
Western  interests,  such  as  vital  mineral  re- 
sources, can  be  put  at  risk  by  them. 

IV.5  Where  Western  interests  are  at  stake, 
Europe  and  the  Unietd  States  should  agree 
on  the  need  for  a  Western  capacity  to  in- 
tervene and  should  take  steps  to  improve 
their  machinery  for  doing  so.  Where  no  im- 
mediate interests  are  threatened,  it  may  well 
be  that  the  United  States  and  certain  Euro- 
pean countries  uHll  wish  to  resist  the  Soviet 
threats  on  geopolitical  grounds,  whereas 
other  European  countries  will  see  no  such 
necessity.  Some  such  divergences  seem  to  us 
inevitable  and  not  necessarily  disastrous. 
The  case  of  the  Vietnam  war  showed  that 
even  on  a  subject  of  very  high  political  sen- 
sitivity, governments  and  public  opinions  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  were  prepared  to 
accept.  In  practice,  that  unanimity  within 
the  Western  world  is  as  impossible  as  una- 
nimity within  the  United  States. 

IV.6  The  second  category  of  problems 
arises  where  Europe  and  the  United  States 
share  vital  interests  In  an  area,  and  may  be 
In  dispute  not  only  about  how  they  can  best 
be  defended  but  also  about  how  the  cost 
of  defending  them  is  to  be  divided.  At  pres- 
ent the  main  region  in  this  category  is  that 
of  the  Middle  East  and  the  Gulf.  The  United 
States,  Europe,  and  Japan  share  a  vital  In- 
terest in  keeping  Middle  East  oil  flowing. 
Europe's  and  Japan's  dependence  on  oil  from 
the  Gulf  hardly  needs  further  emphasis.  But 
it  would  be  entirely  false  to  regard  the  se- 
cure supply  of  this  oil  as  exclusively  a  Euro- 


pean or  Japanese  matter.  The  loss  of  this 
source  would  also  have  calamitous  conae- 
quences  for  the  United  States,  both  in  its 
ejects  on  the  American  economy  and  be- 
cause the  blow  which  it  would  Inflict  to  the 
entire  Western  economic  position  would 
strike  at  the  heart  of  America's  sectirlty.  It 
is  not  simply  "European  oil"  that  the  United 
States  is  being  asked  to  defend  in  the  Middle 
East. 

IV.7  The  threats  to  ths  supply  come  from 
four  main  directions: 

The  menace  of  Soviet  military  power:  This 
Russian  threat  to  the  Gulf  region  U  not 
unique  in  the  past  hundred  years,  nor,  given 
the  difficulty  of  the  terrain.  Is  it  easy  from 
the  Russian  point  of  view,  to  put  Into  effect 
In  recent  years,  however,  a  greatly  Increased 
Soviet  arilift  capability  and  Increased  pres- 
ence in  and  around  the  region  enhances  So- 
viet capacity  to  move  military  forces  into 
the  area.  The  invasion  of  Afghanistan  baa 
shown  that  this  is  a  capacity  which  the  So- 
viet Union  is  prepared  to  use  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Moreover,  the  Iranian  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Iraq-Iran  war  have  created 
conditions  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  might 
be  tempted  to  intervene  <and  would  cer- 
tainly find  It  easier  than  in  the  daya  of  the 
Shah  to  do  so) . 

National  arid  ethnic  rivalrie*:  The  tensions 
which  produced  the  Iraq-Iran  war  are  by 
no  means  the  only  ones  In  the  area  that 
could  at  some  time  lead  to  open  bostlUtloa 
In  the  region  and  consequent  disruption  of 
oil  production. 

Revolution  or  internal  disruption:  There 
are  at  least  half  a  dozen  countries  in  the 
area  whose  regimes  must  be  regarded  as  pre- 
carious In  a  ten-year  perspective.  Any  of 
these  upheavals  could  lead  to  interruption  of 
oil  supplies. 

A  new  Arab-Israeli  war:  In  case  of  a  new 
conflict  It  should  be  assumed  that  the  West 
would  continue  to  supply  Israel  with  materiel 
and  the  Arab  states  would  retaliate  with  at 
least  a  partial  oil  embargo  against  the  West. 
It  is  also  true  that  even  without  a  resump- 
tion of  hostilities,  the  failure  to  solve  the 
Palestinian  problem  is  a  permanent  contri- 
bution to  the  Instability  of  the  whole  area. 
The  role  of  military  force 

IV.8  The  exact  role  which  military  force 
should  play  In  deterring  these  threats,  or  In 
coping  with  them  if  they  materialise,  is 
debatable.  While  the  arguments  are  in  part 
dependent  on  the  detailed  scenarios  envis- 
aged, a  Western  military  presence  would  In 
Itself,  for  certain  countries  in  the  region, 
have  a  positive  political  effect  and  a  reassur- 
ing Impact  Many  in  tlie  West  believe  that 
there  should  exist  a  large  Western  capacity  to 
confront  the  Soviet  army  in  the  area.  This 
would  not  necessarily  entail  a  large  Western 
presence  permanently  stationed  In  the  Gulf 
region— rather  an  ability  to  deploy  a  very 
considerable  force  rapidly  in  case  of  a  large 
Soviet  Invasion.  The  main  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  provision  on  this  large  scale  is  that 
no  small  capability  would  be  able  to  hold 
the  position  without  early  recourse  to  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  latter  is  undesirable  In 
Itself  and  possibly  lacking  In  credibility.  On 
the  other  side,  it  can  be  maintained,  first, 
that  even  a  substantial  expeditionary  force 
would  be  at  a  serious  geographical  disadvan- 
tage and  that  the  nuclear  threshold  might 
have  to  be  crossed  In  any  case;  and  second, 
that  it  might  aggravate  the  situation  of  the 
West  In  the  area  by  necessitating  large  bases 
and  a  f^eneral  "visibility"  which  some  of  the 
countries  Involved  do  not  desire  at  present. 

IV.9  Whatever  U  thought  of  these  argu- 
ments, it  U  clear  that,  given  the  immense 
uncertainties  in  the  region,  there  is  a  need 
for  some  Western  forces.  The  Soviet  leaders 
have  shown  themselves  extremely  reluctant 
in  the  past  to  get  into  a  direct  military  con- 
frontation utith  the  other  superpower  Their 
knowledge  that  an  American  force  with  Euro- 
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pean  and  Japanese  support,  however  inade- 
quate for  prolonged  hoatUitiea,  was  poised 
and  ready  to  throw  itsell  in  the  path  of  the 
Soviet  aavance  would  there/ore  have  an  im- 
portant deterrent  effect.  A  Western  force 
might  also  prove  invaluable  in  the  face  of 
other  threats  than  that  of  Soviet  military 
intervention.  In  the  case  of  national  rivalries 
leading  to  war  in  the  Gulf  area  a  Western 
naval  task  force  able  to  keep  open  the  Straits 
of  Hormuz  might  well  be  required.  In  the 
case  of  domestic  turmoil  threatening  Western 
interests  we  should  need  a  capacity  to  in- 
tervene on  the  side  of  any  friendly  power 
which  called  for  help.  There  are  also  many 
possible  eventualities  calling  for  a  quick 
deployment  into  the  area  for  defence  of  oil 
fMd*. 

IV.IO  //  it  is  conceded  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  all  Western  countries  that  some  Western 
capability  for  deployment  should  exist,  it  fol- 
lows that  those  who  benefit  should  bear  som^ 
of  the  cost  of  its  mainteruince.  The  question 
Is,  what  constitutes  a  significant  and  appro- 
priate contribution?  The  problem  here  Is  to 
some  extent  one  of  public  opinion,  which  In 
America  tends  to  see  Europe's  willingness  to 
take  part  actively  in  the  protection  of  "Exiro- 
pean"  oil  In  the  Middle-East  as  a  major 
touchstone  of  the  present  relationship.  From 
this  point  of  tJiew  the  more  visible  a^^d  di- 
rectly related  to  the  Middle  East  problem 
the  European  contributions,  the  better.  Even 
marginal  assistance  from,  Europeans  toould 
be  symbolically  important  in  maintaining 
alliance  cohesion,  in  demonstrating  to  the 
Soviets  and  the  countries  of  the  region  that 
the  West  is  united,  and  in  persuading  Ameri- 
can public  ojrinion  of  the  utility  of  a  major 
US  effort  in  the  area.  From  a  European  point 
Of  view  it  is  also  necessary  to  ensure,  by  di- 
rect involvement,  that  the  arrangements 
should  be  based  on  shared  responsibility  and 
truly  collective  decision-making.  A  new  real- 
ity needs  to  be  given  to  these  principles  where 
the  vital  Interests  of  the  whole  Western 
world  are  at  stake.  In  the  following  section, 
we  put  forward  propoaals  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

IV.  11  These  considerations  point  to  active 
European  military  participation  on  the 
ground  and  at  sea  in  the  Middle-East.  There 
are  political  and  practical  dlfflcxiltles  about 
this  approach.  The  non-American  powers 
have  very  limited  resources  available  for 
long-range  operations,  and  It  is  arguable 
that  for  them  to  try,  at  this  stage,  to  create 
a  capacity  which  would  make  any  apprecia- 
ble difference  to  the  military  situation  would 
cost  money  that  would  be  better  spent  on 
improving  the  quality  of  their  forces  In  the 
NATO  sector.  Moreover,  In  the  case  of  Oer- 
many  and  Japan  there  are  considerable 
misgivings  inside  and  outside  these  coun- 
tries about  whether  they  should  assume  a 
global  mUltsry  role  for  the  first  time  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n. 

IV.  12  For  these  reasons  it  seems  best  to 
adopt  a  mixed  policy  whereby  the  main 
burden  of  putting  tooether  a  rapid  deploy- 
ment force  falls  on  the  United  States,  but 
the  Europeans  make  some  contribution  in 
terms  of  men  and  materiel  where  thU  is 
appropriate  (as  in  the  case  of  Britain  and 
France)  and/or  provide  en  route  facilities 
for  the  American  rapid  deployment  force 
contribute  to  the  enhancement  of  the  exist- 
*r^^"**^  ^*"  <»  ^'^  <"•«<»■  permit  some 
American  resources  to  be  released  for  the 
Middle  Bast.  A  European  presence  In  the 
area  would  be  politically  and  symbolically 
important.  Tt  would  underline  to  European 
publics  their  stake  in  the  area-  it  would 
greauy  help  to  gain  American  Congressional 
and  public  supDort  for  a  malor  TJS  effort 
m  the  area:  and  It  would  therefore  improve 
American-European  relations. 

Nonmilitary  policies 

IV.13  Military  methods  are  not.  however 
the   only  ones   on   which   the   West   must 


rely  In  order  to  maintain  stability  In 
the  Middle-East.  Other  persuasions,  such  as 
economic  and  technical  assistance,  political 
support,  and  mutually  acceptable  financial 
arrangements  with  the  oU-produclng  states, 
play  an  equally  Important  part;  It  Is  Indeed 
here  that  the  European  states  have  their 
main  historical  expertise.  The  overall  strat- 
egy (which  has  to  be  shared)  ought  to  in- 
clude the  strengthening  of  all  economic  rela- 
tions, especially  trade,  with  the  Arab  coun- 
tries; an  increase  in  economic  aid  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  strategic  countries  of  the 
area — particularly  to  Turkey,  Pakistan,  and 
Egypt;  the  judicious  use  of  arms  sales.  The 
entire  West  has  a  major  interest  in  an  inten- 
sive, cooperative  approach  to  the  recycling  of 
Arab  oil  revenues.  The  expense  Involved  in 
such  programmes  could  be  very  considerable 
( the  economic  support  of  Turkey,  one  of  the 
most  crucial  countries  In  the  area  from  the 
Western  point  of  view,  cost  the  German  Gov- 
ernment DM  1.1  billion  m  1979  and  1980). 
Hence  the  European  countries  will  find  It 
hard  to  maintain  the  effort  politically  If 
they  receive  no  credit  for  It  from  the  Amer- 
ican government  or  American  public  opinion. 
rv.l4.  It  is  urgently  necessary  that  the 
new  US  Administration  and  its  European 
partners  reach  an  understanding  as  to  tshat 
is  meant  by  "burden  sharing"  and  what  is  to 
be  "counted"  in  any  calculation  of  contribu- 
tions. Once  the  ground  rules  are  broadly 
agreed,  it  is  also  essential  that  the  Adminis- 
tration take  some  responsibility  for  pc- 
suading  the  Congress  and  the  American  pub- 
lic that  in  their  view  a  "fair"  contribution 
is  being  made.  "Burden  sharing"  should  not 
mean  American  soldiers  and  European 
money.  Nor  should  It  mean  American  and 
European  men  and  money  and  American  re- 
proaches. 

The  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
rV.15  The  other,  more  controversial,  con- 
tribution which  the  European  countries  can 
make  to  stability  In  the  Middle  East  Is  in 
relation  to  the  Arab-Israeli  dl^>ute.  The  con- 
flict has  already  resulted  In  four  bloody  wars 
since  1948,  all  having  repercussions  far 
beyond  the  immediate  area  of  hostilities. 
Quite  apart  from  the  possible  consequences 
of  another  outbreak,  the  prolonged  crisis 
is  a  permanent  embarrassment  to  the  West. 
The  issue  can  always  be  used  as  a  stick  to 
beat  us  with,  and  every  Arab  government 
favourable  to  the  West  is  thrown  on  the 
defensive  by  their  own  feelings  as  much  as 
by  the  knowledge  that  there  are  650.000  Pal- 
estinians dispersed  throughout  the  Gulf  area. 
Failure  to  solve  the  Palestinian  problem 
therefore  presents  a  constant  major  obstacle 
to  stabilisation  of  the  region.  At  the  eame 
time  it  must  be  recognised  that  a  solution 
of  the  problem  would  not  of  itself  restore 
stability  to  the  Middle  East  or  ensure  a  flow 
of  oil. 

IV.16  In  recent  times  the  question  of  the 
best  approach  toward  an  Arab-l«raell  peace 
settlement  has  become  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy between  Europe  and  America.  Signifi- 
cant differences  do  exist,  yet  In  the  final 
analysis  they  are  based  more  on  tactics  Hnd 
negotiating  strategy  than  on  fundamentals. 
On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  there  is  an 
understanding  of  the  need  to: 

Continue  urgently  to  work  toward  a  polit- 
ical settlement; 

Recos;nlse  the  legitimate  rl^its  of  the 
Palestinians  to  some  form  of  self-determi- 
nation (whether  on  the  basis  of  the  Camp 
David  Agreements  or  the  Venice  declara- 
tion); 

Safeguard  the  existence  of  the  state  of 
Israel  with  secure  boundaries; 

And  keep  Soviet  Influence  In  the  area 
limited. 

IV.17  Tet  many  Europeans  anrue  that 
American  administrations  are  politically 
unwilling  to  put  adequate  pressure  upon 
the  Israeli  government  to  make  necessary. 


but  in  their  view  justifiable,  concessions. 
Motivated  by  a  desire  to  Improve  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Arab  states,  to  make  their 
own  contribution  to  the  peace  process,  and 
out  of  a  certain  sense  of  urgency,  the  Euro- 
peans have  undertaken  a  number  of  Inde- 
pendent initiatives,  most  notably  in  the 
Venice  declaration  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  in  June  1980.  The  Ameri- 
cans tend  to  see  separate  European  initia- 
tives as  meddling  In  an  already  highly  com- 
plex and  sensitive  negotiating  process.  They 
view  such  European  Initiatives  as  unhelp- 
ful and  they  point  out  that  it  is  the  United 
States,  not  the  Europeans,  which  has  the 
economic,  political  and  military  assets  to 
support  the  negotiating  process. 

IV. 18  Clearly  there  is  now  a  pressing  need 
to  revitalize  the  peace  process.  While  the 
peace  agreement  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
was  a  considerable  achievement,  the  Camp 
David  Agreements  have  neither  been  the 
major  breakthrough  that  was  once  euphor- 
Ically  acclaimed,  nor  the  toUl  faUure  that 
some  have  professed. 

IV.19  Additional  approaches  and  new  ideas 
are  needed.  The  United  States  should  be 
more  attentive  to  European  contributions. 
The  Europeans,  in  turn,  should  seek  to  en- 
hance, rather  than  make  more  cumbersome, 
the  already  difficult  quest  for  peace. 
Other  factors 
IV.20  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are 
some  very  distinct  assets  for  the  West  In 
the  Middle  Bast.  The  biggest  of  these  is  the 
feeling  of  fear  and  hostility  which  the  aotlvl- 
tlM  of  the  Soviet  Union  arouse  in  most  ptarts 
of  the  region.  This  is  not  simply  the  result  of 
the  apprehension  of  Soviet  military  power, 
but  is  firmly  rooted  in  an  Islamic  distaste  for 
"godless"  oommunlsm.  To  the  Arab  world 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  wbb  a  re- 
ligious as  well  as  €m  international  outrage. 
We  believe  that  the  West  should  give  en- 
couragement and  military  assistance  to  the 
liberation  movement  in  Afghanistan  which 
is  still  fighting  Soviet  occupation.  At  the 
same  time,  the  West  should  .support  diplo- 
matic approaches  which  would  result  in  So- 
viet uHthdrawal  and  a  guaranteed  non- 
aligned  status  for  the  country.  The  mainte- 
nance of  Pakistan's  security  should  be  an 
important  part  of  Western  security. 

ivai  Long-standing  political  and  eco- 
nomic ties  of  the  United  States  and  Europe 
with  moat  Middle  Eiastem  countries,  and 
E^irc^eaxi  Community  economic  and  trading 
links  of  all  kinds  also  present  a  counter- 
weight to  Soviet  Influence.  It  is  clearly  in 
our  interests  to  foster  these  assets  as  much 
as  possible,  not  only  because  they  contribute 
to  the  political  stability  of  the  area  but  be- 
cause military  operations,  if  they  ever  became 
necessary,  could  only  be  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted with  the  cooperation  of  the  countries 
involved. 

rv.22  It  cannot  be  In  the  Interests  of  the 
West  as  a  whole  to  be  so  dependent  on  a 
single  area  for  Its  economic  security.  This  de- 
pendence can  only  be  reduced,  however,  on 
two  oonditlons.  The  first  is  that  the  United 
States,  Europe  and  Japan  make  greater  efforts 
to  build  up  their  stockpiles  and  to  agree  on 
how  to  share  alternative  sources  of  oil  supply, 
particularly  in  time  of  crisis.  The  existing 
mechanism  is  too  weak  and  should  be  com- 
plemented by  a  general  crisis  management 
mechanism.  The  second  is  that  all  the  West- 
em  economies  should  make  determined  and 
indeed  dramatic  efforts  to  diversify  out  of 
oil  and  into  other  kinds  of  energy.  This 
mu^t  include  nuclear  energy.  These  are  not 
processes  that  can  be  left  entirely  to  the 
natural  forces  of  supply  and  demand.  "ITie 
removal  of  regulations  inhibiting  the  ex- 
ploitation o(  oil  and  gas  resources,  partlcu- 
larlv  In  the  United  States,  should  Imorove 
supply.  But  a  good  deal  of  purposeful  inter- 
vention In  the  market  bv  governments  is  also 
essential.  This  cannot  be  achieved  without 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  political  leaders 
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in  America,  Europe  and  Japan  to  press  far- 
sighted  and  often  unpopular  policies. 

V.  CONStn-TATIONS  AND  CO-ORDINATION 

The  need  for  new  approaches 

V.l  The  West,  faced  with  the  new  and 
more  demanding  world  described  above,  needs 
to  improve  its  consultations  and  policy  co- 
ordination. Present  institutions  are  inade- 
quate and  at  times  lack  relevance  for  the 
1980s.  We  need  to  create  new  mechanisms  for 
truly  collective  decision-making,  and  make 
them  efficient.  At  the  global  and  strategic 
level,  heads  of  state  and  government  must 
give  more  concentrated  attention  to  funda- 
mental long-term  considerations.  At  the  re- 
gional level,  we  need  to  devise  new  methods 
for  the  maruigement  of  crises  as  well  as  for 
making  assessments  of  evolving  political  and 
security  situations.  Finally,  we  need  to  de- 
velop better  methods  of  co-ordination  with 
NATO,  between  NATO  and  the  groups  of 
principal  nations  as  proposed  below,  and 
with  the  European  Community. 

V.2  As  we  have  suggested,  political  and  se- 
curity considerations  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly Interconnected  at  the  global  level. 
Many  of  the  most  sensitive  issues  for  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  will  emerge  in 
the  Third  World,  especially  when  local  or 
regional  disputes  become  entwined  with 
global  East-West  competition.  Yet  there  are 
no  well-developed  processes  for  continuous 
European-American  discussions  on  political 
security  problems  outside  the  limited  geo- 
graphic area  prescribed  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  If  there  had  been  more 
effective  consultations  on  Afghanistan  in  the 
months  before  the  Soviet  Invasion,  the  West- 
em  response  would  have  been  marked  by  less 
friction  and  more  coherence. 

V.3  Recent  developments  have  also  served 
to  uncover  and  accentuate  differing  perspec- 
tives and  Interests  within  the  West  on  policy 
toward  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Some  divergence  Is  natural,  given  the  changes 
In  the  world  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance  since 
the  creation  of  NATO  at  a  time  of  a  widely 
perceived  direct  Soviet  military  threat  to 
Western  Europe.  It  is  a  mistake  to  Ignore 
those  differences  or  paper  them  over.  A  first 
step  toward  a  more  healthy  Alliance  Is  to  rec- 
ognize them.  A  more  differentiated  approach 
in  dealing  with  the  array  of  political,  eco- 
nomic and  military  Issues  may  well  be  in 
order.  But  we  need  also  to  define  better  the 
overriding  common  Interests  of  the  West  and 
how  best  to  promote  them.  We  can  then  pro- 
ceed to  bridge  differences  or  manage  them. 
We  can  reconcile  policies,  including  differ- 
entiated ones,  to  produce  a  more  concerted 
wetem  posture. 

V.4  This  requires  a  more  intensive  sjrs- 
tem  of  consultation  and  policy  co-ordination 
than  we  have  today.  Of  course,  improved 
consultations  will  not  eliminate  real  dif- 
ferences. Effective  mechanisms  will  not  guar- 
antee good  policies.  No  single  Innovation  or 
reform  of  existing  institutions  will  provide 
a  "quick  fix."  And  a  bureaucratic  preoccuoa- 
tlon  with  procedures  can  drain  attention 
from  our  substantive  challenges.  But  with- 
out better  cooperation,  our  challenges  will 
be  magnified  and  our  responses  will  be  poorer. 
We  need  to  cultivate  a  new  process,  perhaps 
through  a  period  of  trial  and  error,  that  is 
flexible  and  works  at  several  levels. 

V.5  In  creating  new  mechanisms  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  be  sensitive  to  the  interests 
of  all  Western  nations,  particularly  some  of 
the  smaller  members  of  the  Alliance  which 
will  not  always  be  included.  Their  concerns 
must,  of  course,  be  taken  Into  account,  but 
it  should  be  recognized  that  in  fundamental 
wavs  their  concerns  are  not  separate  from 
those  of  the  major  members  of  the  Alliance. 
And  we  exnect  that  the  need  to  limit  the  na- 
tions participating  In  some  consultations,  on 
the  basis  of  those  which  have  greater  re- 
sponslMlltles  or  roles  to  play,  will  be  under- 
stood by  all. 


The  role  of  NATO 

V.fl  With  regards  to  NATO,  there  must  be 
closer  co-ordination  of  Western  policies  to- 
ward the  East,  especially  before  separate  na- 
tional decisions  are  taken.  The  experience 
leith  the  imposition  of  political,  economic  and 
technological  sajictions  on  the  Soviet  Union 
following  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  un- 
derlines this  need.  There  should  be  improved 
management  within  the  Alliance  so  as  bet- 
ter to  co-ordinate  and  interrelate  the  spec- 
trum of  political,  military  and  economic 
policies.  NATO  is  more  than  a  military  group- 
ing. It  is  a  political  alliance  of  like-minded 
states.  Economic  security  is  of  increasing 
importance  to  its  members,  but  economic 
policies  should  not  be  allowed  to  undermine 
overarching  political  concerns.  The  allied 
governments,  at  a  higher  political  level,  must 
develop  a  more  comprehensive  approach  to- 
ward the  protection  of  their  interests,  one 
not  narrowly  based  upon  considerations  of 
the  military  threat. 

V.7  We  do  not  propose  that  NATO  under- 
take major  institutional  innovations,  con- 
cerning political  and  security  developments 
in  the  Third  World.  To  enlarge  formally  Its 
geographical  responsibility  would  require 
fundamental  amendment  of  the  Treaty  and 
ratification  In  fifteen  parliaments.  Such 
change  would  be  highly  contentious.  It 
would  also  detract  from  the  prime  purpose 
of  NATO,  to  defend  the  territories  of  its 
member  states. 

V.8  At  the  same  time,  the  organlaatton 
must  be  more  concerned  with  the  growing 
threats  to  Western  security  from  develop- 
ments In  the  Third  World.  Accordingly. 
NATO  should  expand  the  process  of  joint 
assessments  and  consultations  on  those 
Third  World  developments  which  directly 
affect  the  security  interests  of  its  member 
states. 

The  seven-nation  summits 

V.9  The  seven-nation  summits  of  leaders 
of  the  advanced  industrialized  countries, 
which  began  In  RambouiUet  in  197S,  are  an- 
other useful  forum.  They  have  certain  ad- 
vantages: they  engage  the  political  will  that 
only  heads  of  state  and  government  can  sup- 
ply; they  Include  Japan.  Italy,  Canada,  as 
weU  as  the  President  of  the  Commission  of 
the  EEC;  and  they  are  being  regularized. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  occur  too  Infre- 
quently to  provide  continuous  co-ordination, 
and  theli  high  level  limits  them  to  general 
discussion.  The  summits  should  continue  to 
deal  with  vital  economic  and  energy  prob- 
lems but  the  national  leaders  should  also 
take  the  opportunity  to  discuss  systemati- 
cally broad  geopolitical  concerns  and  secu- 
rity matters.  At  the  Venice  summit  In  spring 
1980,  for  example,  the  leaders  only  discussed 
the  urgent  issues  of  Afghanistan  and  con- 
tacts with  the  Soviet  Union  outside  the 
formal  agenda. 

V.IO  We  propose  that  the  seven-nation 
summits  should  from  now  on  be  devoted  at 
least  as  much  to  political  and  security  con- 
cerns as  to  economic  ones.  Political  and  se- 
curity issues  have  become,  in  any  case,  in- 
creasingly inseparable  from  economic  ones, 
and  the  summits  could  serve  to  link  better 
the  approaches  in  the  tico  spheres.  The  po- 
litical/security discussions  should  be  about 
fundamentals.  They  should  center  on  con- 
ceptual issues  and  overall  strategy  rather 
than  the  more  tactical  and  technical  ques- 
tions which  are  the  staple  of  NATO  and 
other  forums.  A  few  illustrations  suffice:  the 
nature  of  the  Sotnet  threat,  as  well  as  the 
longer-term  strengths  and  vulnerabilities  of 
the  Soviet  system;  the  issue  of  "linkage"  be- 
tween East -West  arms  control  and  Soiriet 
global  activities;  the  question  of  Bast-West 
economic  relations;  the  role  of  China;  the 
nature  of  changes  in  XMirious  region*  of  the 
Third  World  and  the  appropriate  policy  re- 
sponses. The  leaders  could  thereby  provide  a 
general  tense   of  direction  /or  subsequent 


discussions  and  implementatioti.  These 
meetings  should  take  place  at  least  once  a 
year.  Special  summits  should  be  convened 
when  the  international  situation  requires  it. 
V.ll  For  these  sum.mits  to  be  productive 
and  to  deal  expeditiously  but  in  some  depth 
with  important  problems,  it  is  essential  that 
they  be  systematically  prepared.  This  teill 
require  a  clearer  designation  of  the  respon- 
sible government  officials  and  perhaps  tome 
type  of  a  permanent,  though  small,  secre- 
tariat. 

The  jtrincipal  nations  approach 

V.12  NATO  and  the  seven-nation  sum- 
mits, even  with  these  elaborations,  are  in- 
sufficient forums  for  consulting  on  political/ 
security  issues  outside  the  Central  Front. 
The  primary  mechanisms  should  be  a  group 
of  the  small  number  of  principal  nations 
which  are  concerned  and  prepared  to  take  a 
direct  role  in  dealing  uyith  a  particular  prob- 
lem. The  organizing  principle  would  be  to 
include  only  those  countries  which  are  able 
and  willing  to  accept  concrete  obligations 
within  the  troubled  area.  Participation  would 
be  linked  to  the  capacity  and  responsibility 
for  action.  The  question  remains  open 
whether  some  types  of  crisis.  Involving  In- 
direct threats  but  occurring  within  the  Euro- 
pean boundaries,  might  require  similar  pro- 
cedures. We  recognize  that  at  least  oae  such 
mechanism  already  exists,  the  Berlin  work- 
ing group  of  four  nations,  and  that  It  b«s 
at  times  broadened  Its  discussions  beyond  Its 
original  scope.  However,  In  what  follows  the 
proposed  approach  focuses  on  l^lrd  W^M-ld 
contingencies. 

V.13  The  principal  nations  will  t>ary  ac- 
cording to  the  issue  at  hand.  Nevertheless, 
we  expect  that  the  core  group  will  usually 
include  the  United  States,  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  and  Japan.  Flexibility  should  be 
the  watchword.  A  crisis  in  the  Mediterranean, 
for  example,  should  involve  Italy  and  possibly 
other  Southern  European  countries.  One  in 
the  Pacific  might  well  include  Caruida  and 
Australia.  Sometimes  a  principal  nation 
group  should  be  formed  to  deal  wtVi  a  spe- 
cific crisis,  and  it  would  normally  be  dis- 
banded once  the  crisis  is  over.  In  other  in- 
stances, a  principal  nation  group  should  be 
established  to  keep  watch  on  a  potentially 
troublesome  area,  undertake  contingency 
planning,  and  deal  wtih  a  crisis  if  it  erupts. 
A  "watch-group"  might  continue  in  being  for 
some  years  but,  like  a  crisis-related  group,  it 
would  be  wound  up  once  the  reasons  for  its 
existence  no  longer  prevailed. 

V.14  We  believe  that  Japan  has  now 
reached  the  economic  and  political  stature 
whereby  It  must  be  fully  recognized  as  an 
important  world  power.  This  brings  to  Japan 
new  respc«sibillties  as  well  as  opportunities. 
Clearly  It  has  a  major  Interest  in  develop- 
ments In  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  even 
though  It  cannot  be  expected  to  undertake 
a  military  role  In  the  area  at  this  time. 
Japan  should  be  encouraged  to  participate 
In  the  Western  security  system  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  create  difflcvXtiet  for  its  Asian 
neighbours. 

V.15  Specifically,  we  urge  that  a  prin- 
cipal nations  group  be  established  imme- 
diately to  deal  with  developments  in  the 
Gulf  and  South  West  Asia.  This  group 
should  be  of  a  continuing  "watch"  nature. 
According  to  the  organizing  principle  sug- 
gested obope.  we  recommend  that  the  par- 
ticipating nations  be  the  United  States, 
Britain,  France.  Germany  and  Japan. 

V.16  The  new  groups  we  propose  should 
be  kept  separate  from  NATO.  In  any  event 
some  of  the  likely  participants  are  not  mem- 
bers.  Nevertheless,  the  fvU  North  Atlantic 
Council,  as  well  as  the  EEC.  should  be  kept 
closely  informed  of  the  activities  of  any 
principal  nations  group. 

V.17  The  Important  advances  the  EEC 
countries  have  made  in  cocM^inaiting  tbe)t 
foreign    policies    must    be    recognized    and 
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«ncoun«ed  In  th«  lnt«re«to  of  the  West  fts 
k  vbole.  Tbd  •ctlvl.tlM  of  uiy  principal  n*- 
tiona  group  should  not  be  seen  u  competl- 
Uve  to  political  oo-ordlnatlon  wlthlu  the 
European  Community.  At  the  tame  time  we 
X>€lieo«  that  th.i*  intTa^Eurxtpean  process 
ihoxUi  be  complemented  by  early  conaulta- 
tiotia  and  co-ordination  vaith  the  United 
States,  and  iometiTnes  Japan. 

V  18  Principal  nations  groups  should  have 
tioo  primary  functions — crisis  management 
arid  joint  assessments.  During  a  crisis,  the 
group  would  co-ordinate  policies  and  plan 
next  steps;  military  offlciala  might  often  be 
involved.  Short  of  a  crisis  the  role  of  the 
group  should  be  the  joint  assessment  of 
evolving  political /security  conditions  in 
critical  Third  World  areas.  This  would  in- 
volve regularly  scheduled  consultations  and 
contingency  planning.  The  process  could 
take  place  at  three  levels.  One  toould  be 
senior  foreign  policy  officials  with  broad  re- 
sponsibilities. Second,  and  particularly  help- 
ful, would  be  those  directly  responsible  for 
a  specific  region,  such  as  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  or  Asia — at  present  there  are  no  reg- 
ular effective  mechanisms  for  continuing 
consultations  among  such  officials.  Third,  the 
current,  practice  of  meetings  among  officials 
rerponsible  for  Atlantic  affairs  should  be  con- 
tinued. Where  the  international  situation  re- 
quires it,  the  heads  of  state  and  govern- 
ments might  meet  on  short  notice. 

V.19  A  principal  nation  group  dealing  with 
an  area  should  convene  at  the  regional  level 
at  least  twice  a  year  with  the  more  senior 
officials  meeting  at  least  once  a  year.  Frank, 
in-depth  discussions  and  exchavge  of  ap- 
praisals are  especially  helpful  be/ore  a  crisis 
erupts  so  that  longer-term  issues  can  be 
identified  and  addressed.  In  this  manner,  the 
habit  of  consultation  and  co-ordination  will 
be  Inculcated.  OoTemments  thereby  will  be 
better  Informed  of  each  other's  views  before 
national  policies  are  completely  formulated. 
When  a  crisis  occurs,  governments  will  be 
more  likely  to  concert  their  actions.  During 
a  crisis  the  group,  already  established,  can 
be  quickly  convened. 

V.ao  An  additional  advantage  of  such  a 
process  would  be  for  the  development  of  a 
better  understanding  of  geopolitical  ap- 
praisals and  pwUcy  perceptions  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  As  the  West  Europeans  make 
a  larger  contribution  to  the  defence  of  West- 
em  Interests  outside  NATO,  the  Americans 
can  be  expected  to  give  substantially  greater 
attention  to  Eiiropean  policies  and  Interests, 
leadine  to  cenuinelv  shared  arrangements 
and  Joint  decision-making. 

V.21  Public  awareness  of  the  consultations 
process  would  help  create  the  domestic  sup- 
port for  the  sacrifices  and  collective  actions 
which  may  be  needed.  Obviously  confi- 
dentiality must  be  maintained;  it  is  not 
possible  to  conduct  foreign  policy  without 
adequate  secrecy.  Along  with  effectiveness 
and  a  willingness  to  undertake  respon'ibil- 
ity,  secrecy  is  one  of  the  arguments  for  small 
groups.  An  important  distinction  should  be 
drawn,  however,  between  the  substance  and 
the  process  of  consultations.  It  is  important 
that  our  national  publics  and  parliaments 
understand  that  the  responsible  nations  are 
dealing  jointly  vHth  political /security  ques- 
tions outside  Europe  and  the  NATO  area. 
This  wUl  help  instill  In  our  societies  a  sense 
of  shared  interests  and  common  responsibil- 
ities which  is  Insufficient  today.  At  heart 
we  are  talking  about  a  process  of  public 
education  which  is  necessary  to  the  foreign 
policy  requiremenu  of  the  present  and 
future. 


u  if  in  morning  business  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  rather  short  speech  with  regard 
to  the  Introduction  of  a  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  EXON.  I  thanlc  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Exon  relating  to 
the  Introduction  of  legislation  are  printed 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  EXON 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
present  schedule  I  be  aUotted  10  minutes 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PACKWOOD 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  recognized  for  a  per.od  of  time  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  CONTROL  OP  TIME  OF 
SPECIAL  ORDERS  BY  SENATOR 
PACKWOOD 

Mr.  PACKWOOD,  Mr.  President,  is 
there  a  series  of  special  orders  entered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  There  is 
a  series, 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Could  I  have  the 
names  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
allocated? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Following 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHwrrz)  is  recognized  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  under 
the  same  order  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  is  recognized  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  likewise 
under  the  order  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  Is  recognized  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  following  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
is  recognized  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes;  likewise  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  is  recognized  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  and  fol- 
lowing that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  is  recognized 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  of  the  special 
orders  listed  for  this  morning,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd)  and 
the  Senator  frwn  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  be 
under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


SALE  OF  P-15  AIRCRAFT  ACCOUTER- 
MENTS  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  about  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
the  sale  of  accouterments  to  the  P-15 
aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  I  think 
before  we  enter  into  this  agreement  with 
Saudi  Arabia  it  is  wise  to  look  back  over 
what  we  have  already  agreed  to  do.  what 
we  hc^jed  we  would  receive  in  exchange 
for  what  we  have  agreed  to  do,  and  what 
has  happened. 

In  1978,  after  extended  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  we  agreed  to  seU 
Saudi  Arabia  P-15  planes.  They  would 
be  equipped  with  the  AIM-7  Sparrow 
missile,  and  the  AIM-9P3  Sidewinder 
missile.  That  was  in  1978. 


At  that  time,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Brown  said,  and  I  am  quoting: 

Saudi  ArabU  has  not  requested  nor  do  we 
Intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  or  arma- 
ments that  would  Increase  the  range  or  en- 
hance the  ground  attack  capabUity  of  F-16, 

At  that  time  our  willingness  to  enter 
into  the  sale  of  the  P-15's  and  those 
missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia  was  posed  as  a 
test  of  our  good  will  and  friendship  with 
Saudi  Arabia.  They  indicated  to  us  if 
we  were  not  willing  to  seU  those  planes 
they  would  certainly  have  to  take  that 
into  account  in  their  relations  with  the 
United  States, 

We  hoped  that  Saudi  Arabia  would 
provide  a  moderate  balance  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  We  hoped  that  if  we  sold  them 
the  planes  we  might  have  some  leverage 
to  encourage  them  to  further  the  peace 
process  and  the  stability  of  the  Middle 
East. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  some  of  the 
statements  of  Senators  during  that  time 
The  senior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
Una,  Senator  Thurhond,  in  supporting 
the  sale: 

On  balance,  I  believe  these  sales  will  give 
to  the  United  States  greater  leverage  in  ita 
efforts  to  bring  about  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Middle  East  and  better  protect  Israel. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia: 

The  Saudis  consider  the  fulflUment  of  such 
promise  a  basic  test  of  whether  their  friend- 
ship with  the  United  States  and  their  poUcy 
Is  worthwhile. 

Senator  Henry  Bellmon  from 
Oklahoma : 

In  my  Judgment,  this  action,  which  does 
not  Jeopardize  the  security  of  Israel,  wlU 
help  create  a  more  favorable  climate  for 
negotiations  and  assist  In  the  achievement  of 
a  lasting  peace  settlement. 

Senator  George  McGovem: 

We  need  their  continued  good  will  and  co- 
operation in  restraining  oil  prices,  stabil- 
izing International  monetary  issues,  and  in 
moderating  radical  tendencies  throughout 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  time,  I  opposed 
the  sale  of  the  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  I  made  the  following  statement: 

Saudi  Arabia  does  not  need  the  F-15's.  In 
and  of  themselves,  they  do  not  need  them 
for  their  self-defense.  Whatever  problems 
they  may  have  in  terms  of  internal  security, 
whatever  problems  they  may  have  with  dis- 
sidents, whatever  problems  they  may  have 
with  revolution  are  not  going  to  be  solved 
with  P-15'8.  They  may  need  Piper  cubs  and 
halftracks  and  machine  guns  and  walkie- 
talkies,  and  the  ability  to  search  house  to 
house,  but  they  are  not  going  to  do  that  with 
an  F-15. 

When  I  caUed  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  it  was  long  before  the  seizure 
of  the  grand  mosque  in  Mecca  when,  in- 
deed, advanced  fighter  aircraft  were  ut- 
terly of  no  use  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  continued  my  statement  in  1978  by 
wondering  when  this  country  was  ever 
going  to  learn  that  you  do  not  further 
the  interest  of  this  country  by  subjecting 
ourselves  to  blackmail. 

In  1978.  Saudi  Arabia  had  already  in- 
creased the  price  of  oil  six  times  from 
roughly  $2  to  $12  a  barrel.  That  was  an 
example  of  their  friendship. 

They    indicated    in    1978    that    they 
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would  not  look  kindly  on  us  if  we  refused 
to  sell  them  the  F-15'8.  I  said  at  that 
time,  "Will  this  country  never  learn  that 
appeasement  does  not  work?"  I  said  I 
thought  we  would  have  learned  that  in 
1938  at  Mimich  when  somebody  said  'All 
I  want  is  the  Sudetenland."  We.  unfor- 
tunately, learned  that  he  wanted  much 
more. 

In  1978,  the  Saudi  Arabians  said,  "All 
we  want  are  the  P-15's."  All  they  were 
asking  us  to  do  was  to  barter  away  our 
integrity  for  energy.  We  did  not  think 
they  needed  the  F-15's,  Any  rational  as- 
sessment of  their  defense  needs  in  1978 
did  not  include  F-15's.  But  we  were  afraid 
that  they  would  cut  off  our  oil  supplies  if 
we  would  not  sell  them  the  planes  and  so 
we  prepared  to  barter  Integrity  for 
energy. 
I  concluded  with  this  statement: 
The  demands  are  not  going  to  stop  with 
these  plans  or  with  this  country.  If  we  ap- 
prove the  sale  of  these  planes  tonight.  It  Is 
not  Just  a  sad  day  for  Israel:  it  is  a  sorry  day 
for  America  because  we  will  have  forgotten 
the  lesson  of  Munich  and  instead  we  will 
now  have  to  learn  the  lesson  of  Riyadh. 

What  has  Saudi  Arabia  done  for  us. 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  else- 
where since  the  sale  in  1978?  They  have 
condemned  the  Israeli-Egyptian  peace 
treaty.  They  have  broken  relations  with 
Egypt,  They  have  led  the  Arab  pohtical 
and  economic  boycott  of  Egypt.  They  op- 
pose the  use  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  Israeli 
ships.  They  call  for  a  holy  war  against 
Israel.  They  finance  the  PLO  and  other 
terrorist  organizations  and  they  have  in- 
creased the  price  of  oil  from  $12  a  bar- 
rel to  roughly  $30  a  barrel  in  the  inter- 
vening 2  years. 

Now  they  are  going  to  cut  their  oil 
production  because  they  are  afraid  there 
is  a  glut  of  oil  in  the  market  and  unless 
they  cut  their  production  there  might 
be  a  tendency  for  prices  to  drop.  This  is 
what  Saudi  Arabia  has  done. 

This  is  what  Saudi  Arabia  has  done 
for  us  in  response  to  our  act  of  generos- 
ity in  agreeing  to  sell  them  the  planes. 
I  hesitate  to  think  what  they  might  have 
done  had  we  not  sold  them  the  planes. 

Now  they  refuse  to  even  negotiate  with 
Israel  for  peace. 

In  the  Washington  Post  this  morning 
is  the  following  story : 
Saudi  Oovehnment  Rejects  Sugcestion  of 
Peace  Talks 

RrrAOH,  Saudi  Arabia.  March  23. — Saudi 
Arabia  today  rejected  any  direct  or  Indirect 
peace  negotiations  with  Israel  before  it  com- 
pletely withdraws  frcHn  lands  occupied  In 
1967. 

In  a  statement  broadcast  by  state-run 
Riyadh  Radio.  Saudi  Information  Minister 
Mohammed  Adbo  Yamanl  said  the  kingdom 
"has  no  desire  to  negotiate  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  with  Israel  before  the  Zionist 
enemy's  total  withdrawal  from  occupied 
Arab  lands." 

Yamanl  was  responding  to  a  weekend 
statement  by  Israeli  Labor  Party  leader 
Shimon  Peres,  who  against  the  background 
of  the  Israeli  election  campaign  suggested 
that  Riyadh  should  Join  Middle  East  peace 
efforts. 

It  reminds  me  about  the  cAd  canard 
about  negotiating  with  the  Communists : 
They  wUl  negotiate.  What  is  theirs  is 
theirs;  what  is  yours  Is  negotiable. 


Now.  with  that  background  of  having 
done  almost  everything  to  destabilize 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  since  1978.  the 
Saudi  Arabians  come  back  and  ask  for 
what  they  said  they  did  not  want  to  ask 
for  in  1978  and  we  are  prepared  to  sell 
them  what  we  said  we  would  not  sell 
them  In  1978.  We  are  going  to  sell  them 
what  are  known  as  the  conformal  fuel 
tanks,  fuel  tanks  that  are  added  to  the 
plane  to  substantially  increase  its  range. 
The  F-15  today  has  a  range  of  about 
600  to  800  miles.  With  the  fuel  tanks 
added,  about  1,500  additional  gallons  of 
fuel,  it  increases  the  range  from  30  to 
80  percent,  depending  upon  the  flying 
conditions  and  the  payload  that  you  are 
carrying. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes.  Not  on  my 
time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  tell  me  whether  or  not  the 
Saudis  are  currently  charging  the  OPEC 
price  for  oil  or  an  amount  greater  than 
the  OPEC  price? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  so  that  the  Chair  can 
propound  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 

Is  it  the  Chair's  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  acquiesces,  in 
questioning  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
that  the  question  will  be  propounded  on 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  question  will  be 
propounded  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  tell 
us  whether  or  not  the  Saudis  currently 
charge  more  than  the  OPEC  price, 
charge  the  OPEC  price,  or  less  than  the 
OPEC  price  for  oil;  whether  or  not 
Saudi  production  was  not  increased  to 
make  up  for  the  deficit  in  oil  suffered 
as  a  result  of  the  Iraq-Iran  war;  and, 
indeed,  if  Saudi  oil  production  is  not 
greater  than  what  their  economic  re- 
quirements are? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Saudis  are  currently  charging  $30.  some- 
times $32  a  barrel,  which  will  vary  a  bit 
from  week  to  week.  They  have  an- 
nounced that  they  are  going  to  decrease 
their  production,  because  their  produc- 
tion at  the  moment  is  above  what  they 
regard  as  their  economic  necessity. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  sell 
them,  or  at  least  they  are  asking  and  we 
intend  to  sell  them,  these  fuel  tanks  to 
dramatically  extend  their  range.  We  are 
going  to  sell  them  the  new  Sidewinder 
missile,  known  as  the  AIM-9L.  This  mis- 
sile has  a  great  advantage  over  the  other 
missiles  that  we  agreed  to  sell  them  in 
1978. 

Although  they  are  heat-seeking  mis- 
siles, the  new  one  that  we  plan  to  sell 
them  in  so  sensitive  to  heat  that  it  can 
tell  the  difference  in  heat  caused  by  the 
leading  edge  of  the  wing  of  an  airplane. 
Consequently,  you  can  shoot  straight  at 
an  airplane  and  the  missile  is  so  sensi- 
tive it  can  hit  the  plane  going  head  on. 

The  old  Sidewinder  missiles  were  not 
that  sensitive  to  heat  and  you  had  to 
maneuver  yourself  behind  the  plane  in 


order  to  be  able  to  shoot  at  the  exhaust 
from  its  jet.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  any- 
one who  is  listening  to  these  comments 
the  difference  in  the  fighting  capability 
between  a  missile  that  can  be  fired  from 
the  frmt  or  the  back  and  one  that  re- 
quires your  maneuvering  behind  an 
enemy  airplane  before  you  use  It. 

We  now  ai-o  Diaii  to  stu  S^udi  Arabia 
some  type  of  alrt>ome  early-warning  air- 
craft. We  have  two  types,  what  is  known 
as  the  E-2C  Hawkeye  and  the  E-3A 
AWAC.  The  AW  AC  is  perhaps  the  more 
advanced  of  the  planes  in  that  it  can  be 
refueled  in  the  air.  It  allows  radar  sur- 
veillance of  areas  200  miles  or  more. 

In  essence,  it  would  allow  Saudi  Ara- 
bia from  the  air  to  monitor  all  of  Israel 
if  they  want  to.  If  they  want  those,  we 
will  sell  them.  It  has  not  been  agreed  yet 
which  kind  we  will  sell  them  because 
they  have  not  decided  which  kind  they 
will  mostly  need. 

And  we  are  going  to  s^  them  tanker 
aircraft.  Again,  it  has  not  been  decided 
what  kind.  It  will  allow  the  F-15's.  In 
additi(m  to  the  fuel  tanks  that  will  be 
added  to  them,  to  be  refueled  in  the  air 
and  further  extend  their  range. 

Interestingly,  bomb  racks,  racks  that 
are  added  to  the  plane  to  allow  the 
carrying  of  either  18  or  22  bombs  for  air- 
to-ground  bombing,  we  are  not  going  to 
sell  them  at  this  time.  Interestingly,  the 
administration  has  said  it  is  not  consid- 
ering selling  the  bomb  racks,  but  I  win 
recall  to  memory  what  we  said  In  1978 
about  what  we  were  not  going  to  sell  the 
Saudi  Arabians.  I  will  predict  that  if  we 
sell  the  P-15*s  and  the  new  Sidewinder 
missiles,  the  fuel  tanks  and  everything 
else  that  they  want,  we  will  one  day  also 
sell  them  the  bomb  racks. 

I  will  further  predict  this:  It  will  not 
be  the  last  request  that  Saudi  Arabia 
asks  of  us,  and  we  will  give  in.  we  win 
give  in,  and  we  will  give  in  again.  If  there 
is  another  war  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
equioment  that  we  seil  to  Saudi  AraMa 
win  be  iised  against  the  Israelis  by  Syria 
or  Iraq  who  will  obtain  It  from  the 
Saudis.  If  that  is  our  idea  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  furthering  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  fail  to  grasp  it.  Now  that 
Egypt  and  Israel  have  signed  what  we 
hope  Is  a  lasting  peace  accord,  the  biggest 
single  stumMln?  block  to  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  is  Saudi  Arabia. 

If  Saudi  Arabia  would  be  willing  to 
negotiate  with  Israel  in  the  hopes  that 
peace  might  be  obtained  it  would  not  be 
long  before  Jordan  would  also  negotiate. 

If  Saudi  Arabia  would  quit  financing 
tho  PLO.  oult  financing  the  purchase  at 
weapons  of  war  by  cyther  Intransigent 
nations,  there  would  be  peace  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  my  standard  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  seU  planes  to 
Saudi  Arabia  is  not  whether  they  Uilnk 
they  need  them  for  their  defense.  It  Is. 
Have  thev  given  any  indication  of  want- 
ing to  help  the  peace  process  in  the 
Middle  East?  That  would  be  the  thing 
that  would  be  most  helpful  to  our  foreign 
policy  as  we  try  to  draw  a  line  against 
the  Soviets.  I  have  seen  no  indication  at 
all  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  any  desire  to 
further  that  peace  negotiation  and 
InitiaUves. 
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Mr.  PRESSLER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  applaud  my  colleague  from  Ore- 
gon, and  I  thank  him  for  yielding.  I,  too, 
am  opposed  to  the  sale  of  the  F-15  and 
related  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  the  dissemination  of 
arms  in  the  Middle  East  should  proceed 
only  after  the  most  ccu-eful  analysis  has 
been  given  to  the  possible  consequences 
of  such  a  decision  to  United  States,  Is- 
raeli, and  other  interests. 

I  am  frankly  concerned  about  the  sale 
of  extremely  sophisticated  fighter  plane 
equipment  to  nations  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  proposed  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  in- 
cludes AIM-9L  air-to-&ir  missiles  and 
sensor  tactical  packs  (PAST)  which 
would  greatly  increase  the  range  and 
the  firepower  of  the  60  P-15  fighter 
planes  purchased  in  1978  by  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. This  new  equipment  thus  doubles 
the  combat  range  of  these  planes  to 
about  l.OOO  miles  and  strengthens  their 
offensive  capability  to  almost  the  equiv- 
alent of  U.S.  P-15's  and  P-16's. 

Ui.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  will  yield  oa  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  if  the  AIM-9L, 
which  we  propose  to  sell  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
is  a  more  sophisticated  weapon  than  the 
AIM-7  Sparrow  with  which  the  Israeli 
P-15's  are  armed. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  My  response  to  my 
good  friend  from  Texas  would  be  that  in 
terms  of  a  discussion  of  sophisticated 
weapons  he  is  probably  better  informed 
on  the  immediate  question  than  I  am, 
but  it  has  been  my  feeling  that  Saudi 
Arabia  could  very  easily  become  another 
Iran,  In  my  view.  Whatever  the  level  of 
sophistication,  I  am  very  hesitant  to  sell 
more  military  equipment  to  them  at  this 
time.  I  have  consistently  opposed  send- 
ing into  the  Middle  East  weapons  of  this 
type. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  Pacitwood 
and  BoscHwrrz  sdso  have  spoken  strong- 
ly on  this  matter.  I  thilnk  cHie  of  them 
will  be  addressing  more  specifically  the 
details  of  the  particular  airplanes.  I 
would  like  to  proceed,  again  on  my  own 
time,  Mr.  President,  with  my  statement. 
I  congratiolate  these  Senators  from 
Oregon  and  Minnesota  for  taking  leader- 
ship roles  on  this  Issue  of  arms  sales  to 
the  Middle  East.  Like  the  23  Senators 
who  have  served  South  Dakota  since 
statehood  was  achieved  in  1889,  they 
have  tried  to  offer  U.S.  foreign  policies 
alternatives  which  might  maximize 
peace  objectives  in  other  areas  of  the 
world  by  minimizing  the  introduction  of 
new  offensive  weapons  into  crisis  situa- 
ticms. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  military  conflict 
In  Vietnam.  I  have  felt  that  the  world  is 
always  made  safer  or  better  by  the 
strengthening  of  our  alliances  with  those 
countries  who  have  proven  to  be  our 
aUies.  To  be  sure,  freedom  always  needs 
strengthening  and  the  protection  of  hu- 
man dignity  and  decency  may  at  times 
require  major  weap«is  investments,  but 


military  arms  may  not  be  the  best  way 
to  obtain  solutions  in  all  cases.  Political, 
diplomatic,  and  economic  development 
efforts  are  needed  to  attain  a  lasting 
Middle  East  peace  solution. 

This  latter  effort  will  require  support 
from  not  only  the  United  States  but  all 
of  those  developed  nations  which  depend 
on  stabiUty  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
United  States  cannot  go  it  alone  in  bol- 
stering its  many  friends  in  the  Middle 
East.  Certainly  it  is  legitimate  to  expect 
our  NATO  allies,  Japan,  and  other  pros- 
perous countries  to  contribute  more  to 
Middle  East  peace  and  development  ef- 
forts. Perhaps  their  recognition  of  our 
great  common  interest  in  a  nonmilltary 
solution  to  the  problems  in  that  region 
would  help  much  more  than  Increased 
armaments  to  achieve  our  common  goal. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  summarize  my 
feehngs  at  this  time  by  saying  very  firm- 
ly that  I  oppose  this  sale  and  I  oppose 
the  sale  of  the  related  parts. 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  think  that  if 
we  were  to  go  into  such  a  sale,  we  should 
have  certain  commitments  from  Saudi 
Arabia  as  to  when  the  planes  would  come 
off  the  ground  and.  indeed,  if  our  coim- 
try  were  challenged  in  that  area  of  the 
world,  would  they  be  willing  to  assist 
us.  Do  we  have  those  sorts  of  commit- 
ments? I  do  not  see  those  kinds  of  com- 
mitments. 

Also,  let  me  say  that  it  has  long  been 
my  feeling  that  our  one  staunch  ally  in 
that  area  of  the  world  is  Israel,  one  that 
we  can  count  on. 

The  people  of  my  State  have  not  ap- 
preciated the  repeated  rounds  of  oil  in- 
creases. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  period  of  1  minute. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  people  of  my  State  of  South  Da- 
kota have  been  increasingly  outraged  by 
the  continually  increasing  prices  of  oil. 
We  have  been  put  into  a  blackmail  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  do  not  have  time  to 
yield  at  this  time.  I  have  less  than  30 
seconds  left. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my 
statement  on  the  Middle  East. 

I  believe  I  have  used  up  my  time.  I 
yield  back  any  remaining  time  to  my 
friend  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  wanted  3  min- 
utes. I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  this  sale. 

In  looking  at  U.S.  interests,  in  study- 
ing U.S.  requirements,  one  cannot  es- 
cape the  conclusion  that  this  sale,  as  it 
stands,  docs  not  serve  American  purposes 
or  advance  American  interests.  More- 
over, it  threatens  the  security  of  Israel 


and  fuels  an  arms  race  which  can  es- 
calate to  ihe  point  where  it  could  end  in 
an  explosion.  And  no  explosion,  no  war. 
will  serve  American  interests  in  peace 
and  stability. 

Enhancing  the  capabilities  of  the  P- 
15's  the  United  States  sold  to  Saudi 
Arabia  3  years  ago  contradicts  the  uses 
to  which  Congress  and  the  American 
people  were  assured  they  would  be  put. 
We  were  assured  they  were  to  be  defen- 
sive weapons;  now  they  are  being  modi- 
fied to  serve  in  an  offensive  capacity. 

F^irthermore.  the  sale  calls  into  ques- 
tion the  commitments  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. In  1978.  the  U.S.  Government 
justified  its  sale  of  F-15's  to  Israel  by 
saying  that  offensive  equipment  would 
not  be  shipped  to  Saudi  Arabia.  It  made 
the  same  assurances  to  the  Congress. 
Now.  3  years  later,  the  executive  branch 
is  asldng  that  offensive  equipment  be 
sold.  Whatever  assurances  made  this 
time  will  have  less  meaning  than  the  ones 
made  the  last  time.  The  word  of  the 
United  States  becomes  uncertain. 

I  add,  too,  that  the  Saudis  are  imder 
no  real  threat  of  invasion  from  their 
neighbors.  With  Iran  and  Iraq  preoc- 
cupied with  their  war.  the  threat  which 
once  emanated  from  those  two  coim- 
tries  is  virtually  nonexistent.  Soviet 
forces  in  Afghanistan  are  more  than 
1,000  miles  from  Saudi  Arabia's  borders. 
Even  if  the  Soviets  should  move  toward 
the  Gulf,  it  is  U.S.  forces  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  which  would  bear  the  bur- 
den of  stopping  such  aggression. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  present  Saudi 
regime  may  have  to  face  internal  strife, 
but  that  kind  of  internal  strife  would  not 
be  eradicated  by  the  Saudi 's  purchase  of 
additional  sophisticated  arms. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  the  Saudi 
arms  buildup  does  present  a  threat  to 
Israel.  While  Saudi  Arabia  would  not 
move  alone  against  Israel.  Saudi  arms 
could  well  be  transferred  to  others. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  argue  that 
we  must  approve  this  sale  in  order  to 
show  our  good  will  toward  the  oil-rich 
Saudi  nation  However,  after  the  original 
sale  of  the  F-15's.  Saudi  Arabia  threat- 
ened to  cut  back  on  the  world  supply  of 
oil  if  the  United  States  continued  filling 
its  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

Now.  because  of  an  oil  glut  on  the 
world  market.  Saudi  Arabia  is  threaten- 
ing to  cut  its  production.  There  Is  no 
available  evidence  that  this  sale  or  any 
other  sale  will  have  the  effect  of  insur- 
ing American  oil  supplies. 

For  all  the  reasons  I  have  outlined  in 
my  statement.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
this  sale,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber  will  join  my  opposition. 

Mr.    PACKWOOD.   Mr.    President,   I 
yield    1    minute   to   the   Senator   from 
Missouri. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

SAUDI   AKABIAN    ASMS    SALES 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  Senate  colleagues  in 
denouncing  the  pending  sale  of  equip- 
ment to  Saudi  Arabia  intended  to 
enhance  the  offensive  capability  of  the 
F-15's  that  the  United  States  will  pro- 
vide Saudi  Arabia  as  part  of  the  1978 
Middle  East  arms  sale  package. 

When  I  voted  to  support  the  proposed 
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sale.  I  characterized  my  decision  as  being 
"more  agonizing  than  any  other  I  can 
recall  since  coming  to  the  Senate." 
Acknowledging  that  the  Saudis  exercise 
domain  over  one-fourth  of  the  free 
world's  known  oil  reserves.  I  stated: 
Better  that  we  provide  a  means  for  the 
Saudis  to  defend  that  vital  resource  them- 
selves than  face  the  possibility  of  someday 
being  forced  to  commit  our  own  military 
forces. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  word  "de- 
fense" today  as  I  did  then. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  appreciate  that 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
heightens  tensions  in  an  already  turbu- 
lent region  of  the  world.  However,  it  was 
clearly  understood  by  the  President,  the 
Congress,  find  the  American  people  that 
the  sale  of  the  F-15's  to  the  Saudis  was 
for  purely  defensive  purposes.  To  modify 
now  the  Saudi  r-15's  so  as  to  give  them 
an  offensive  cai>ability  would  be  a  direct 
violation  of  that  understanding. 

It  is  just  the  type  of  equipment  the 
Saudis  are  seeking  that  sparked  heated 
debate  during  Senate  consideration  of 
the  proposed  sale.  As  one  who  reluctantly 
supported  the  sale  of  the  planes — and 
only  after  receiving  assurances  from  the 
administration  that  no  attempt  would 
be  made  to  increase  the  range  of  ground 
attack  capability— I  am  dismayed  that 
anv  such  request  has  not  been  rejected 
outright. 

I  shall  not  belabor  the  point,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, but  I  should  like  to  enter  into  the 
Record  two  letters  I  authored — one 
written  to  President  Carter  and  one 
written  to  President  Reagan — that  I  feel 
adequately  express  my  feeUngs  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  written  to  two 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  on  this 
subject  matter:  On  June  19,  1980.  six 
then  Members  of  the  Senate — Senators 
Magnuson,  Eagleton,  Matrias.  Leaht, 
Inoute,  and  Culver — all  six  of  whom 
voted  for  the  F-15  sale,  but  voted  for 
it  with  the  firm  assurance  that  those 
P-15's  would  not  be  enhanced  to  have 
an  offensive  capability — wrote  to  then 
President  Cswter  protesting  that  sale  at 
that  time. 

A  second  letter  was  sent  February  6. 
1981.  Three  Members  of  the  Senate — 
EAGLETON,  Inottyt,  and  Leahy — wrote  to 
President  Reaean  to  the  same  effect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein?  no  ohiection.  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMrrTET  ON  Appbopuations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  19,  1980. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washintrton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  We  are  Kravely  con- 
cerned about  reports  that  the  Administration 
la  conslderlne  a  request  by  Saudi  Arabia  to 
pxirchase  modification  eaulpment  for  the  P- 
15  aircraft  the  U.S.  agreed  to  provide  as  part 
of  the  1978  Middle  East  Arms  Sale  package. 
We  urge  you  to  deny  this  request. 

It  Is  this  type  of  equipment — namely  addi- 
tional fuel  tanks  and  bomb  racks — that 
sparked  heated  debate  during  consideration 
of  the  proposed  sale.  The  major  contributing 
factor  to  Senate  approval  of  the  sale  was  a 
clear  understanding  that,  as  Secretary  Brown 
stated  In  his  9  May  1978  letter  to  Chairman 
Sparknum.  "Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested 


nor  do  we  intend  to  Mil  any  other  systems 
or  armaments  that  would  increase  the  range 
or  enhance  the  ground  attack  capability  of 
the  F-16."  Any  modification  of  the  planes 
to  enhance  offensive  capabilities  would  be  a 
direct  violation  of  that  earlier  understanding. 
We  appreciate  that  heightening  tension  In 
the  Middle  East  and  Persian  Qulf  Is  cause 
for  Saudi  concern,  and  we  can  understand 
that  these  new  tensions  necessitate  a  Saudi 
review  of  Its  defense  needs.  Nonetheless,  we 
point  out  that  the  spirit  of  the  Arms  Sale 
agreement  precludes  the  transfer  of  any  of- 
fensively-enhanced P-168  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

We  hope  that  you  wUl  clarify  to  the  Saudi 
Oovemment  the  nature  of  the  agreement 
reached  during  Senate  consideration  of  this 
matter,  and  reject  without  delay  their  re- 
quest for  aircraft  modifications. 
Very  respectfully, 

Cbarles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.. 

U.S.  Senator, 
Warrxn  O.  Macnvbon, 

V.8.  Senator, 

PATRXCX  J.  I^ABT. 

V.S.  Senator, 
Tromas  F.  EACLrroN, 

V.S.  Senator, 
Dantcl  K.  iNOtrrE, 

V.S.  Senator, 
John  C.  Culvkr, 

17.5.  Senator. 

COMIOTTCK  ON  AmoPRUTIONB. 

Washington,  D.C,  february  6, 1981. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  During  the  course  of 
his  February  3rd  news  conference.  Secretary 
WeinbergM'  Indicated  that  he  views  with 
sympathy  the  controversial  Saudi  Arabian 
request  to  purchase  modification  equipment 
for  the  60  F-15  Eagle  aircraft  the  U.S.  has 
agreed  to  provide  them.  As  three  members 
of  the  Senate  who  voted  to  support  the  1978 
Middle  East  Anns  Sale  package  only  after 
receiving  assiiranoes  that  Saudi  Arabia 
would  not  receive  such  equipment,  we  are 
oompeUed  to  express  our  concern. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  major 
contributing  factor  to  the  Senate's  close  vote 
of  approval  of  the  sale  was  a  clear  under- 
standing that,  as  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Harold  Brown  stated  In  his  9  May  1978 
letter  to  then  Chairman  John  Sparkman. 
"Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested  nor  do  we 
Intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  or  arma- 
ments that  would  Increase  the  range  or  en- 
hance the  ground  attack  capability  of  the 
F-16." 

As  we  Informed  President  Carter  by  a  let- 
ter at  the  time  this  request  first  surfaced, 
we  consider  any  modification  of  the  planes 
to  enhance  offensive  capabilities  to  be  a 
direct  violation  of  that  earlier  understand- 
ing. 

We  appreciate  that  heightening  tension  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Persian  Oulf  is  cause 
for  Saudi  concern,  and  we  can  understand 
that  these  new  tensions  necessitate  a  Saudi 
review  of  Its  defense  needs.  Nonetheless,  we 
point  out  that  the  spirit  of  the  Arms  Sale 
agreement  precludes  the  transfer  of  any  of- 
fensively enhanced  P-ISs  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

We  hope  that  you  will  clarify  to  the  Saudi 
Oovemment  the  nature  of  the  agreen>ent 
reached  during  Senate  consideration  of  this 
matter,  and  reject  without  delay  their  re- 
quest for  aircraft  modification. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thouas  F.  Eacutton. 

U.S.  Senator. 

DANBL  K.  iNOUf  k, 

17.5.  Senator. 
Patkck  J.  iMAxr, 

tr.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  qiKxoim  with- 
out  


Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will  with- 
hold that  request,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  of  the  time  allotted  to 
me  under  the  order  and  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  speakers  have  failed 
to  note  that  the  Saudis  have  increased 
their  production,  and  incurred  serious 
criticism  at  hcxne  for  having  done  so,  to 
make  up  for  the  deficit  as  a  result  of  th^ 
Iran -Iraq  war.  In  fact,  they  have  been  a 
moderating  influence  on  holding  prices 
below  what  they  would  be  otherwise  and 
do  currently  sell  their  oil  below  OPEC 
prices. 

Another  thing  that  has  been  Ignored 
by  the  speakers  is  that  the  situation  has 
vastly  changed  since  1978.  They  pretend 
that  there  is  no  change,  that  the  threat 
has  not  increased.  I  simply  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  principal  threat  In 
the  area  is  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1978, 
they  were  not  in  Afghanistan.  In  1978, 
we  had  a  strong  ally  in  Iran.  In  1978, 
Israel  was  still  threatened  by  the  possi- 
bility of  its  large  neighbor.  Egvpt,  cmce 
again  waging  war  against  it.  The  situa- 
tion has  changed  dramatically. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  we  had  better 
Improve  the  capabiUty  of  the  indigenous 
forces  in  that  area  to  defend  their  inter- 
ests, or  else,  what  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Senators  who  have  been  speaking  Is 
that  we  must  do  it  with  American  Forces 
instead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wlsamsin.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BLASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  yi^ding. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who  seek 
to  make  this  issue  a  matter  of  partisan 
confrontation.  If  such  a  struggle  is  al- 
lowed to  dominate  our  consideraticm. 
there  will  be  no  winner;  not  Israel,  not 
Saudi  Arabia,  not  the  administration,  not 
the  Congress,  and  certainly  not  the 
United  States.  This  is  an  occasion  not  for 
open  conflict  based  on  partisanship,  but 
for  rational  and  sensitive  eBorts  to  recon- 
cile our  differences.  Any  U.S.  decision  in 
this  area  will  have  far-reaching  impUca- 
tions  for  ourselves  and  for  our  allies,  and 
certainly  for  the  security  and  stability  of 
this  vital  region  of  the  world.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  weigh  our  ch(rices  care- 
fully, that  we  not  act  in  haste,  but  that 
we  do  act  with  prudence  and  foresight. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  an  expression  of  caacem  based  on  a 
number  of  problems  we  see  in  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  fuel  tanks  and  Sidewinder 
missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Many  of  these 
concerns  are  familiar,  but  they  bear 
repeating. 

In  1978  Congress  was  told  that  the  sale 
of  P-15's  was  necessary  for  the  defense  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  that  the  Saudi  request 
for  these  airplanes  was  a  litmus  test  of 
the  U.S.  relationship  with  that  country. 
Approval  of  the  sale  would  encourage 
moderate  and  supportive  policies  from 
Rivadh,  while  disapproval  risked  pushing 
than  toward  accommodation  with  the 
Soviets.  There  were  assurances  that  the 
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Saudis  would  be  more  supportive  of  the 
Middle  East  peace  process:  they  would 
soften  their  public  attitude  toward  Egypt 
and  President  Sadat's  courageous  poli- 
cies; they  would  back  ofif  from  their  sup- 
port of  the  PLO ;  and  they  would  exercise 
a  moderating  influence  Within  OPEC  on 
oil  price  increases. 

It  is  now  2  years  later 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 

a  question? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  prefer 
to  yield  when  I  have  finished  my  state- 
ment I  shall  be  pleased  to  yield  at  that 
time  on  any  questions  anyone  may  have. 
It  Is  now  2  years  later  and.  unfortu- 
nately, we  have  seen  little  from  the  Saudi 
Government  which  would  back  up  those 
assurances.  In  addition,  they  condemned 
our  rescue  mission  to  Iran  and  permitted 
the  shipment  of  Soviet  supplies  through 
their  territory  to  Iraq.  They  also  have 
been  less  than  helpful  In  our  efforts  to 
establish  U.S.  facilities  In  the  gulf  region, 
while  allowing  Soviet  overflights  of  their 
country. 

Mr.  President,  despite  this  record,  we 
are  hearing  the  same  arg\iments  in  favor 
of  providing  Saudi  Arabia  with  systems 
that  substantiaUy  enhance  the  P-15's 
capabilities.  Again,  we  are  being  told  that 
this  is  a  litmus  test  of  our  relationship 
with  the  Saudis.  I  beUeve  It  is  Incumbent 
upon  this  administration  to  make  it  un- 
mistakably clear  that  such  litmus  tests 
are  two-way  matters,  smd,  frankly,  I 
wonder  whether  or  not  the  Saudi  Gov- 
ernment has  forgotten  that. 

We  are  historically  obligated  and  mor- 
ally committed  to  the  State  of  Israel.  Her 
value  as  a  strategic  asset  and  stable  ally 
is  unquestioned  and  irreplaceable.  Any 
action  by  the  United  States  that  under- 
mines her  security  Is  Intolerable.  More- 
over, any  action  that  might  be  seen  by 
others  as  a  lessening  of  our  commitment 
to  Israel  is  unacceptable.  In  this  regard, 
It  must  be  clearly  understood  that,  for 
the  first  time,  when  this  sale  goes 
through,  Saudi  Arabia  will  become  part 
of  Israel's  strategic  consideration.  This 
would  undoubtedly  require  additional 
strategic  plans  which  will  place  another 
defense  burden  on  her. 

Mr.  President,  In  closing  I  wish  to  ex- 
press the  necessity  that  this  sale  be  part 
of  plans  now  being  developed  for  a  U.S. 
strategic  approach  to  this  region. 

I  recognize,  and  we  all  do,  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
this  region  and  our  Interests  there  have 
in  fact  changed. 

It  is  this  strategic  approach  which  Is 
meant  to  thwart  Soviet  thrusts  in  the 
area,  which  is  of  paramount  concern  to 
us  all.  This  is  a  time  of  optimism  in 
Israel  and  in  the  United  States  for  a 
renewed  and  revitalized  commitment  to 
shared  goals  and  policies.  It  Is  a  time  to 
move  forward  together  in  political,  mili- 
tary, and  economic  cooperation. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  this  (^jportimlty 
were  lort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  auorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  not  be  charge- 
able to  allocated  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 


ator from  Oregcm  that  a  quorum  call 
be  made  and  that  the  time  be  charged 
to  neither  side?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  wnsent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  controls  the 
time. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  me 
5  minutes? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

SAli  or  r-lS   UPCBADES  TO   SKVTDl   ABABIA 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few  regions 
more  vital  to  United  States  and  free 
world  interests  than  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  Is  In  this  area 
that  three  continents — Africa,  Asia,  and 
Eurooe — intersect  in  a  vital  strategic 
crossroads.  It  Is  this  area  that  provides 
a  land  bridge  linking  much  of  the  world's 
population. 

It  is  from  this  area  that  many  of  the 
mineral  resources  on  which  we  depend 
originate.  And  it  is  therefore  in  this  area 
In  which  we  have  a  longstanding  m- 
terest  in  stabUity  and  peaceful  rom- 
merce.  Our  interests  and  those  of  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  and  Persian 
Gulf  are  and  will  continue  to  be  fun- 
damentally Interconnected. 

Diuing  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
witnessed  an  extraordinary  series  of 
events  which  demonstrate  both  the  Im- 
portance and  the  volatility  of  this  re- 
gion. In  terms  of  the  overall  interna- 
tional balance  of  power,  we  have  seen 
the  brutal  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  threat  which  this  poses  to  nations 
which  must  now  contemplate  Soviet 
troops  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of 
their  borders.  Moreover,  this  has  oc- 
curred within  the  context  of  the 
grotesque  collapse  of  U.S.  policy  in  Iran. 

In  terms  of  the  regional  balance  of 
power,  we  have  witnessed  both  the  con- 
tinuing hostility  between  Israel  and  sev- 
eral of  the  Arab  States,  and  the  dramatic 
and  threatening  war  between  Iraq  and 
Iran. 

Finally,  within  many  of  the  states 
which  ccmprlse  this  region,  we  have  seen 
Instance  after  Instance  of  crises  Induced 
by  the  strains  of  modernization,  fed  by 
long-standing  cultural  and  religious 
clashes,  and  sustained  by  Soviet  scav- 
enging. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  have  in 
this  region  a  unique  combination  of  the 
strains  caused  by  East- West  CMnpetltion 
and  North-South  relations.  It  Is  these 
strains  which  continually  threaten  our 
overriding  Interest  in  regional  stability, 
and  which  ultimately  threaten  the  mate- 
rial interests  of  the  Western  democracies. 
It  Is  these  strains  which  threaten  as  well 
the  security  of  Israel,  a  nation  which  has 
repeatedly  demonstrated  both  its  friend- 
ship with  and  Its  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States. 

Yet,  the  situation  which  I  have  de- 


scribed Is  by  no  means  new.  It  was  as 
true  In  1970  as  it  is  now,  and  as  true  In 
1960  as  it  was  in  1970.  We  face  a  crl^s,  it 
Is  true,  and  we  must  confront  the  reali- 
ties of  Iran  and  Afghanistan.  But  we  are 
challenged  by  the  same  basic  problrais 
which  have  pertained  throughout  this 
region  for  the  entire  postwar  era.  It  is 
good  that  we  have  been  forced  to  recog- 
nize these  problems  and  their  potential 
for  disruption  of  U.S.  Interests,  but  we 
must  not  be  led  astray  by  the  kind  of 
rhetoric  and  quick  reaction  which  char- 
acterized the  past  4  years  in  general  and 
the  haphazard  erection  of  the  so-called 
Carter  doctrine  in  particular. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  unlike 
the  situation  elsewhere,  we  are  not  con- 
fronted by  a  novel  or  dramatically  al- 
tered situation  which  requires  immediate 
and  hasty  action.  What  we  need  is  a  clear 
elaboration  of  overall  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  a 
policy  which  addresses  both  the  ongoing 
challenges  of  the  past  and  the  new  real- 
ities of  the  present.  We  need,  and  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  soon  see,  a  clear, 
coherent  and  comprehensive  policy  that 
precludes  future  tests  of  our  resolve  and 
that  promises  long-term  stability  in 
terms  of  international,  regional,  smd 
local  events. 

Thus,  in  terms  of  the  pending  request 
for  offensive  weaponry  for  Saudi  Arabian 
F-15  aircraft,  I  am  not  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  granting  such  a  request.  As 
we  all  know,  this  is  by  no  means  a  new 
issue.  Three  years  ago,  we  in  Congress 
were  specifically  assured  that  the  sale  of 
F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia  would  not  entail 
a  sale,  either  then  or  subsequently,  of 
the  equipment  which  would  upgrade 
these  aircraft  for  long-range  air-to- 
ground  missions.  Just  last  summer,  an 
overwhelming  number  of  Senators  wrote 
to  President  Carter  stating  our  contin- 
ued belief  that  Saudi  F-15's  should  be 
sold  only  under  the  original  terms  and 
not  with  equipment  for  upgrading. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  yield  for  a 
question  on  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  if  the  enhancement  package  is  sold 
to  Saudi  Arabia  that  the  Saudi  F-15'6 
will  be  more  capable  than  the  Israeli 
P-15's? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  The  Senator 
does  not  have  an  opinion  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
they  will  not  be. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  Issue  has  changed  since 
1978,  or  since  last  summer.  There  was  no 
compelling  case  for  augmenting  the  F- 
15's  then,  and  there  Is  none  now.  This  is 
a  longstanding  demand,  and  a  long- 
standing issue,  and  it  is  one  on  which 
the  United  States  has  spoken  clearly  and 
I  believe  carefully.  It  is  not  a  new  de- 
mand, nor  Is  It  a  new  issue,  nor  have 
circumstances  changed  sufiBciently,  in 
my  opinion,  to  justify  a  change  In  our 
policy. 

One  thing,  however,  has  changed  dra- 
matically, and  that  Is  that  we  now  have 
some  real  leadership  in  the  White  House. 
We  are  demonstrating  once  again  that 
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we  as  a  nation  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  a  coherent  foreign  policy,  that 
we  recognize  the  reality  of  power,  and 
that  we  will  not  shirk  from  our  obliga- 
tions. It  Is  this  change  which  should 
hearten  the  nations  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Middle  East  above  all  else,  for 
It  Is  In  this  change,  and  not  in  new  equip- 
ment, that  their  security,  as  our  own, 
will  ultimately  lie.  In  other  words,  if  the 
case  for  extra  weaponry  was  weak  3  years 
ago.  It  is  even  weaker  now  that  the 
United  States  has  resumed  its  historic 
role  In  the  Middle  East. 

Consequently,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
support  the  sale  of  extra  weaponry  In 
the  form  which  is  now  contemplated. 
While  it  might  be  possible  to  offset  the 
effects  of  such  a  sale  with  other  meas- 
ures, I  must  wait  until  such  other  meas- 
ures have  been  discussed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  If  I  have  time  to 
yield,  I  yield  on  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  appar- 
ently suggesting  that  instead  of  building 
Indigenous  forces  there,  we  maintain  a 
higher  level  of  American  presence  there. 
So  what  he  is  saying  is  it  is  better  to 
risk  more  American  lives  than  to  build 
the  capability  of  the  indigenous  forces 
to  defend  our  interests  In  that  area.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  The  Senator  Is 
not  suggesting  that  at  all.  The  Senator  is 
suggesting  that  there  is  a  potential  for  a 
new  American  foreign  policy  with  re- 
gard to  the  Middle  East  which  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  measured  on  the  stand- 
ards of  the  old  foreign  policv. 

The  current  pwopoeals  strike  me  as 
neither  In  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  nor  likely  to  promote  stability 
within  the  region  which  we  all  recognize 
Is  so  crucial.  If  the  proposal  was  weak 
during  a  periud  of  American  weakness, 
it  Is  weaker  still  during  a  period  of  Amer- 
ican strength.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
JCTsey. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  proposed  to  cure  all 
that  ails  U.S.  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia 
by  Injecting  state-of-the-art  offensive 
capabilities  into  the  fleet  of  62  P-15s 
which  the  Saudis  bought  from  us  3  years 
ago.  The  President's  cure  illustrates  how 
in  his  first  efforts  to  restore  the  glow  of 
health  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  he  is  falling 
prey  to  the  practice  of  treating  compli- 
cated policv  ailments  with  simple  mili- 
tary medicines.  The  practice  bodes  111  for 
the  President's  patients,  and  one  of  his 
first  victims  may  be  the  delicate  peace 
between  Arabs  and  Israelis. 

President  Reagan's  military  potion  of 
fuel  tanks  and  anart  missiles  is  no  cure 
for  Middle  East  maladies.  It  is  a  formula 
that  can  Infect  the  region  with  more 
violent  bouts  of  Instability  and  war. 

The  new  administration  has  been  try- 
ing to  bury  challenges  to  U.S.  political 
Ingenuity  and  diplomacy  imder  an  ava- 
lanche of  military  hardware  and  bravado. 


This  pattern  shows  up  in  the  administra- 
tion's response  to  the  struggle  in  El  Sal- 
vador, In  Its  plans  to  recoup  Its  right  to 
stir  up  new  tenslcHis  in  Angola,  and  in  Its 
response  ot  the  insecurity  of  our  Saudi 
Arabian  ally,  the  subject  of  our  colloquy 
today.  President  Reagan  and  his  foreign 
policy  team  are  demonstrating  a  seii- 
lmpc«ed  blindness  to  the  difficulties  of 
conducting  an  effective  foreign  policy  in 
a  complicated  world. 

Military  means  occupy  an  Important 
place  In  the  arsenal  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy, but  used  in  the  wrong  way  or  at  the 
wrong  time,  they  can  misfire.  Military 
Instruments  are  effective  only  if  they 
are  used  to  serve  a  strategic  objective. 
They  cannot  substitute  for  political 
means  when  the  latter  are  required.  The 
key  question  about  military  means  is  not 
whether  they  can  properly  be  used  by 
the  United  States  but  how  to  use  them 
properly.  In  El  Salvador,  the  Middle 
East  and  potentially  in  Angola,  the  ad- 
ministration is  establishing  a  poor  record 
on  the  proper  use  of  military  means.  Its 
actions  permit  bad  military  Initiatives 
to  drive  out  good  political  ones. 

President  Reagan  is  driving  out  pros- 
pects for  restoring  fundamental  Saudi 
confidence  in  the  United  States  as  an 
ally  by  pacifying  the  Saudis  with  mili- 
tary gifts  that  convey  only  superficial 
devotion.  Sending  arms  is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  providing  assurance  to  our  al- 
lies. Indeed,  the  Saudis  have  a  right  to 
be  suspicious  of  this  substitution.  It  tells 
the  Saudis  that  it  is  foolhardy  to  rely  on 
the  United  States  as  a  guarantor  of  its 
security.  First,  our  actions  offer  a  poor 
example  of  how  we  guard  the  security 
Interests  of  a  major  ally  such  as  Israel. 
If  we  dlsm'ss  so  cavalierly  Israel's  sur- 
vival and  our  promises  to  Its  people,  now 
can  the  Saudis  expect  us  to  treat  them 
better?  Second,  caving  in  to  Saudi  de- 
mands for  F-15  equipment  is  a  repeat 
performance  of  our  infirmity  concerning 
Saudi  demands  that  we  abandon  our 
vital  Interest  In  a  strategic  petroleum 
reserve.  By  once  again  surrendering  our 
strategic  interests  to  the  threats  of  our 
weaker  client,  we  imderm'ne  our  cre- 
dibility as  that  client's  guarantor. 

By  caving  in  to  Saudi  demands  on  F-15 
equipment  we  bring  them  the  disconcert- 
ing news  thtat  they  have  a  bodygxiard 
without  a  backbone.  That  brings  me  to 
the  third  point.  The  Saudis  know  that 
in  the  final  analysis  only  U.S.  strength 
can  protect  them  against  the  aggression 
of  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  likely 
hostile  external  power.  Yet  we  propose  to 
sell  them  fuel  tanks  and  missiles  for  their 
planes  on  the  pretense  that  it  will  form 
their  line  of  defense  against  the  Soviets 
and  other  external  threats.  If  the  Saudis 
buy  this  logic,  they  will  recognize — with 
some  alarm  I  Ima^e — that  thev  are  be- 
ing offered  enhanced  P-15's  that  would 
be  of  little  value  in  repelling  a  full  Soviet 
attack  In  lieu  of  effective  U.S.  protection. 
Instead  of  sending  the  Saudis  the 
wrong  message  about  American  interests 
smd  commitments,  we  should  send  them 
the  right  ones.  We  should  respond  to 
their  requests  for  P-15  equipment  by 
telling  them: 
First,  no,  we  cannot  sell  it  because  to 


do  so  would  endanger  a  longtime  XJS. 
ally,  and  the  United  States  will  always 
protect  the  Interest  of  all  its  allies. 

Second,  the  Saud's  must  act  on  what 
they  already  know — that  they  share  with 
Israel  a  common  interest  in  ending  Arab- 
Israel  conflict  and  repulsing  Soviet  In- 
fluence in  the  region.  The  United  States 
will  work  with  all  its  allies  in  the  region 
to  strengthen  the^e  objectives,  and  ex- 
pects their  active  cooperation  In  this 
endeavor.  Accordingly,  we  ?rlll  stress 
high  vislbUlty  for  the  United  States  in 
the  region,  including  an  enhanced  naval 
presence  and  base  facilities.  We  welcome 
the  support  of  our  allies  in  sustaining  the 
U.S.  presence  p(^tically — and  If  neces- 
sary financially. 

Ironically  by  telling  the  Saudis  what 
it  is  that  we  want,  rather  than  telling 
them  what  they  tell  us  they  want  to  hear, 
we  will  be  telling  them  what  they  really 
want  to  hear — that  the  United  States  Is 
a  staunch  ally,  secure  in  its  power  and 
courageous  in  its  commitments  to  its 
friends. 

Having  outlined  what  I  view  as  the 
flaws  of  the  emerging  administration 
foreign  policy  framework,  and  Its  dan- 
gerous consequences  for  relations  with 
our  allies  in  the  Middle  East,  I  will  detail 
the  reasons  why  the  adminlstratiwi's 
argument  that  the  equipment  sales  are 
no  threat  to  Israel  and  reqiiired  for  Saudi 
defense  are  not  persuasive. 

The  Reagan  administration's  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia  of  AIM-9L  air-to-air  mis- 
siles and  fuel  and  sensor  tactical  (FAST) 
packs  will  dramatically  Increase  the  fire- 
power and  range  of  the  62  P-15'8  pur- 
chased by  Saudi  Arabia  in  1978.  An  at- 
fensive  capability  for  these  aircraft — al- 
ready the  most  advanced  fighter-bomber 
in  the  world — is  counterproductive  to 
U.S.  interest  in  peace  and  stability  for 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel. 

The  improved  P-15's  that  Saudi  Arabia 
will  have  will  impair  security  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region.  Equipped  with  AIM- 
9L's  and  FAST  packs  they  will  under- 
mine Israel's  air  superiority  and  enable 
Saudi  Arabia  to  hit  any  Israeli  target 
with  greater  force  from  bases  located 
much  deeper  within  Saudi  Arabia. 

There  is  no  threat  facing  Saudi  Arabia 
which  justifies  this  sale.  Sixty  two  en- 
hanced P-15's  would  not  protect  Saudi 
Arabia  against  a  full  Soviet  attack.  Only 
the  United  States  could  do  this.  To  leave 
the  defense  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  to 
Saudi  Arabia  alone,  would  be  to  concede 
this  area  to  the  Soviets. 

"Hie  administration's'  contention  that 
the  sale  of  equipment  Is  necessary  to 
preserve  regional  stability,  defend  Saudi 
Arabia  and  restore  VS.  credibility  with 
our  Saudi  ally  does  not  hold  water.  On 
the  contrary,  the  sale  will  undermine 
these  objectives.  For  this  reason  I  oppose 
the  sales. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  aen- 
ator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
jo'n  with  the  distinguished  Senators 
who  are  speaking  this  morning,  the  dis- 
tinguished SenaUH-  from  Oregon,  the 
dlstlMguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
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and  others,  expressing  concern  about  the 
US.  arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Being  one  of  the  Senators  who  voted 
against  the  sale  of  the  F-15  jet  fighters 
in  1978,  I  felt  at  that  time  in  1978  that 
that  was  not  a  wise  move  that  we  made 
at  that  time.  Of  course,  everyone  re- 
members at  that  time  the  provisions  of 
the  sale  were  that  these  P-15's  were  not 
given  a  large  offensive  capabihty.  The 
Saudis  said  that  they  only  sought  the 
planes  for  being  able  to  use  them  for 
part  of  their  defense,  that  they  would 
not  put  additional  armament  or  addi- 
tional capability  on  those  planes  so  that 
they  would  have  a  larger  effective  capa- 
bility, and  it  was  a  great  concern  at  that 
time  on  the  part  of  the  Israelis  and  on 
the  part  of  many  of  us  who  had  a  con- 
cern that  we  were  introducing  a  highly 
sophisticated  weapon  Into  that  area  and 
that  because  of  that  there  were  going  to 
be  continual  conflicts. 

In  fact,  I  think  we  talked  about  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  that  at  first  we  wlU  start 
off  and  we  will  have  what  is  to  be  a  de- 
fensive plane  and  then  there  wiU  be  a 
move  to  upgrade  that  plane,  and  many 
of  us  had  a  concern  that  the  plane  could 
be  upgraded  itself  without  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  by  other  arms 
manufMturers  who  would  be  able  to  put 
on  the  wing  tanks  and  put  on  the  addi- 
tional capabilities. 

Now  we  find  that  the  United  States  is 
going  to  upgrade  the  plane  and  going  to 
give  it  a  much  greater  offensive  capa- 
bility. 

I  stand  where  I  think  most  of  the 
Members  of  this  Senate  stand,  and  that 
is  we  want  to  be  able  to  provide  the 
Saudis  with  the  capability  of  defending 
themselves  and  defending  the  strategic 
oil  that  they  have  in  that  region,  but  to 
go  further  than  that  and  to  introduce 
now  with  this  package  of  armaments 
that  we  are  talking  about  now  a  highly 
offensive  plane  concerns  me. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHn.FS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  It  the  Senator's  belief 
that  the  enhancement  package  that  we 
propose  to  seU  to  the  Saudis  will  give 
their  P-15's  a  greater  capability  than  the 
P-15's  in  the  Israeli  Air  Force? 

Mr.  CHILES.  My  understanding  Is  that 
it  gives  them  a  capability.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  greater,  but  it  certainly  gives 
them  an  offensive  capability  in  the 
plane.  It  changes  greatly  the  configura- 
tion of  that  plane. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  the  Sidewinder  missile  that  the 
Saudis  have  asked  for  their  P-15's  is  a 
better  syst«m  than  the  Sparrow  missile 
that  the  Israeli  P-15's  are  armed  with? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
better  system  than  the  Israelis  are  armed 
with.  But  again  I  do  not  think  that  we 
are  also  trying  to  get  into  an  escalation 
of  where  we  are  going  to  say  that  we  are 
continuing  and  now  we  are  going  to  give 
the  Israelis  a  greater  weapon  than  we 
have  given  them  now. 

I  think  what  we  talked  about  in  the 
original  sale  in  1978  was  a  defensive  air- 
plane. I  think  with  this  package  now 
my  concern  is  that  we  are  truly  making 


It  an  offensive  plane  and  adding  to  the 
capability. 

Mr.  "lOWER.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
there  has  been  no  change  in  Liio  tiueat 
situation  there  since  1978? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
threat  situation  in  the  Middle  East  since 
1978? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  there  have  been 
changes  in  the  threat  situation,  and  I 
think  the  United  States  has  made  a  lot 
of  moves  in  connection  with  those  threat 
situations.  I  th.nk  there  has  also  been  a 
deterioration  or  there  has  also  been  a 
greater  threat  or  will  be  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  oriensive  weapons  to  the  security 
of  Israel  which  also  adds  to  our  problems 
if  that  comes  about. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
yield  for  two  questions? 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 
The  ii'RESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.    PACKWOOD.    Mr.    President,    I 

yield  the  Senator  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

the  Senator  this  question:  Has  the  State 

of  Israel  declared  its  intention  to  destroy 

the  State  of  Saudi  Arabia,  to  the  best 

of  the  Senator's  knowledge — yes  or  no? 

Mr.  CHILES.  They  have  not. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Has  Saudi  Arabia 

declared   its   intention   to  destroy   the 

State  of  Israel?  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 

It  has. 

In  that  context  it  seems  to  me  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks  are  altogether  appro- 
priate, and  I  wish  to  congratulate  him 
for  them. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
reiterate  my  concern  that  we  are  adding 
to  the  tensions  in  this  area,  that  we  will 
be  introducing  sophisticated  armaments 
that  we  are  talking  about  in  this  pack- 
age, and  it  seems  to  me  now  is  not  the 
time  to  be  doing  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  for  his  remarks.  I  wish 
to  continue  the  theme  of  my  question. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  not  a  Member 
in  this  Chamber  of  whom  I  am  aware 
who  does  not  share  the  concern  that  has 
been  central  to  American  poUcy  in  the 
Middle  East  for  many  years  now  with 
the  mihtary  and  the  political  security  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  the  remaining  demo- 
cratic society  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
And  it  comes  as  an  unwelcome  surprise 
that  the  first  decision  in  foreign  policy 
in  that  area  by  the  new  administration — 
and  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  hear  me  on  this  because  he  is  in 
charge  of  the  Republican  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee  and  will  in  time 
be  asked,  I  think,  to  explain  this—  is  to 
arm  a  state  that  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Camp  David  accords  has  escalated 
to  unprecedented  levels  its  commitment 
to  the  destruction  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
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Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that  the 
i\nierAcan  people  have  followed  as  care- 
fully as  they  mitht  the  degree  to  which 
Saudi  Arabia  has  associated  itself  with 
the  most  extieme,  and,  to  date,  unprece- 
dented assaults  on  the  very  legitimacy 
the  very  existence,  of  the  State  of  Israel'. 
ihe  Islamic  conierence  in  late  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  hosted  by  the  Saudis, 
held  at  Taif  in  aaudi  Arabia,  called  for 
a  Jihad,  a  holy  war,  against  the  State 
of  Israel.  It  Issued  a  declaration,  to 
which  Saudi  Arabia  subscribed,  that  re- 
iened  to  Israel  as  a  "usurpation."  And 
it  took  the  most  extreme  position  yet 
taken  in  a  long  progression  of  such  posl- 
tons,  declaring  that  the  whole  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem— not  the  old  city,  not 
a  quarter  of  the  old  city,  but  the  entire 
city— was  annexed  territory  and  must  be 
given  up  by  the  State  of  Israel,  leaving 
it  a  country  without  a  capital.  Israel's 
very  purpose  is  symbolized  by  a  united 
Jerusalem,  and  yet  the  Islamic  Confer- 
ence demanded  that  Israel  surrender  it 
outright. 

The  Taif  conference,  Mr.  President, 
was  followed  by  the  nonallned  confer- 
ence In  New  Delhi  February  9  to  Febru- 
ary 12.  where  the  most  extraordinary 
assertions  yet  to  be  made  at  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  this  subject  of  the 
Middle  East  were  completely  supported 
by  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  conference  declared  that  the 
Negev  and  Galilee  are  annexed  territories 
not  belonging  to  the  State  of  Israel, 
even  though  these  territories  have  been 
part  of  Israel  from  the  moment  it  was 
founded.  First  Jerusalem  is  not  the  capi- 
tal, then  the  Negev  is  not  part  of  the 
state,  then  the  Galilee  is  not  part  of  the 
state,  and  very  shortly  there  will  be  no 
such  state. 

The  Saudis  have  associated  them- 
selves completely  with  this  enterprise. 
They  have  associated  themselves  with 
the  ultimate  rejection  of  the  Camp 
David  accords. 

Moreover,  they  continue  to  arm  the 
Palestinian  Liberation  Organization, 
which  is  nothing  save  the  instrument  of 
the  Soviet  policy  in  the  Middle  East  and 
yet  this  administration  wants  to  provide 
to  Saudi  Arabia  the  capacity  to  attack 
the  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  and  I 
understand  the  importance  of  Saudi  se- 
curity to  the  United  States,  and  we  will 
support  the  administration  as  it  seeks 
to  stabilize  this  shaky  region.  We  will 
support  the  administration  as  it  tries  to 
develop  a  so-called  consensus  of  strategic 
concerns  among  friendly  states  in  the 
Middle  East.  And  we  understand  that 
Israel's  security  can  also  be  strength- 
ened when  the  United  States  strength- 
ens such  friendly  states,  and  enlarges 
its  own  role  in  the  region.  But  surely  we 
have  to  ask  what  the  administration  has 
in  mind  v,hen  it  proposes  to  provide  this 
amendment  to  Saudi  Arabia  at  a  time 
when  Saudi  statements  and  policies 
seem  to  be  drifting  ever  further  from 
our  own.  Is  this  the  way  to  build  a 
consensus?  Does  this  show  Saudi 
Arabia  that  we  are  serious  ahout  our 
interests?  Or,  for  tha.t  matter,  about 
theirs? 
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If  the  Saudis  would  associate  them- 
selves with  the  quest  lor  a  consensus  in 
the  Middle  East,  if  they  associated  them- 
selves with  Egypt's  desire  for  peace,  if 
they  would  associate  themselves  with 
Israel's  legitimate  right  to  exist,  then  we 
would  move  as  we  are  doing  with  some 
confidence. 

But  they  do  not.  In  the  name  of  all  that 
Is  true  and  holy  does  the  administration 
truly  think  it  wise  to  make  this  show 
of  support  for  a  state  at  the  very  instant 
when  it  declares  itself  intent  upon  the 
destruction  of  our  ally,  the  State  of 
Israel? 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  is  not  con- 
cluded. It  is  lamentable  that  this  admin- 
istration should  have  sought  to  give  these 
weapons  in  return,  as  best  we  can  tell, 
for  nothing,  not  one  thing,  not  even  a 
protest  by  the  Department  of  State  at 
the  incredible  pronoimcements  at  Taif, 
followed  by  the  yet  more  incredible  ones 
at  New  Delhi.  The  Secretary  must  make 
clear  where  the  United  States  stands. 
This  clarity  will  be  the  most  important, 
the  indispensable  element  of  a  successful 
policy. 

If  we  have  decided  to  abandon  the  Is- 
raelis in  the  name  of  oil  or  geopolitics  or 
what,  let  us  say  so.  But  since  we  do  not 
mean  to  abandon  them,  let  us  do  nothing 
that  suggests  we  will. 

Let  us  not  tell  a  power  that  has  de- 
clared its  intent  to  destroy  the  demo- 
cratic State  of  Israel  that  we  do  not  ob- 
ject. Above  all,  let  us  not  give  them  the 
idea  that  we  may  give  them  the  power  to 
do  so  with  American  weapons. 

I  hope  the  administration,  while  It  still 
has  time,  will  recognize  that  there  is  not 
the  support  in  this  Chamber  to  persist  in 
this  course. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Could  the  Senator 
yield  on  the  Senator's  time?  I  have  about 
six  more  Senators  who  desire  to  speak. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  ask  my  questions  on 
my  own  time. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  be- 
lieve that  selling  this  enhancement  pack- 
age will  give  the  Saudis  a  military  su- 
periority over  the  State  of  Israel? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  No. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  believe  indeed  that  this  en- 
hancement package  is  not  defensive 
when  considering  the  fact  that  the  threat 
may  be  launched  from  Iran? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  there  is  one  state 
that  the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia 
has  declared  its  implacable  enmity 
against,  its  intention  to  destroy,  that 
State  is  Israel.  Saudi  Arabia  has  never 
said  a  word  about  Iran  or  Iraq  or  Kuwait. 
Let  us  remember  what  they  say  and  do. 

Saudi  Arabia  supports  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization,  a  terrorist 
group,  which  carries  out  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  has  said 
one  thing:  It  wishes  to  destroy  the  State 
of  Israel,  and  we  are  giving  it  American 
arms  which  would  help  It  try  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  think 
the  Saudis  would  commit  suicide  by 
launching  an  inferior  system  against  the 
superior  svstem  of  the  Israelis? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  do  not  know  what 


I  think  about  the  Saudis  or  about  how 
they  intend  to  defend  their  own  inter- 
ests. What  is  one  to  say  alsout  a  people 
who,  in  the  aftermath  of  Camp  David, 
an  exposed  monarchy  on  top  of  all  that 
wealth,  that  fragile  society,  would  de- 
clare a  holy  war  against  Israel  and  leave 
Egypt  abandoned  by  the  Islamic  world? 
Saudi  Arabia  needs  to  see  what  its  true 
interests  are. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York  just  one  more  question : 
Does  he  believe  the  security  of  Israel 
would  be  enhanced  if  we  do  not  sell 
either  the  F-15  to  the  Saudis  or  the  en- 
hancement package,  and  they  turn  in- 
stead to  the  French  and  they  bought  the 
French  Mirage  4000;  would  that  consti- 
tute a  lesser  security  threat  to  Israel? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  familiar 
enough  with  that  argument  that  we  must 
do  it  or  else  the  French  will  get  the  con- 
tract. 

But  something  more  important  is  at 
stake  here.  We  have  to  show  both  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Israel  that  we  know  how  to 
stand  by  an  ally,  the  State  of  Israel.  Nor 
is  this  my  idea  of  how  to  stand  by  the 
State  of  Egypt.  It  is  the  Egyptians  who 
took  the  risk  for  peace. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  not  the  central  issue 
the  security  of  Israel,  so  should  we  not 
consider  all  aspects  of  It? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  There  is  nothing 
more  important,  sir,  to  the  security  of 
Israel  than  the  idea  of  its  legitimacy  tis 
a  state,  of  its  right  to  exist. 

The  State  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
peatedly associated  itself  with  claims 
that  Israel  has  no  right  to  its  capital, 
has  no  right  to  Galilee,  has  no  right  to 
the  Negev,  and  so  forth.  In  this  way,  the 
State  of  Saudi  Arabia  makes  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  defend  them,  and  to  pro- 
mote our  common  interests  as  we  would 
wish  to  do. 

I  have  said  my  piece  and  I  thank  tiie 
Senator  from  Texas  for  his  courtesy  in 
asking  me  questions. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVTN.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
nosed  sale  of  offensive  e^uioment  for  the 
P-15's  for  Saudi  Arabia  is  wrong.  It  is 
bad  public  policv  and  it  contaijis  within 
it  the  seeds  of  tragedy. 

While  I  believe  we  have  an  obl'gation 
to  foster  better  relations  between  our 
country  and  Saudi  Arabia,  that  relation- 
ship should  be  based  on  reality;  based  on 
the  real  needs  of  their  nation  and  our 
Nation.  And  in  that  context,  it  becomes 
very  apparent  that  the  transfer  of  of- 
fensive equipment  is  neither  in  our  in- 
terest nor  theirs. 

Some  have  pointed  to  the  Soviet 
threat,  as  represented  by  their  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  and  the  instability  of 
the  region  as  evidence  that  the  Saudis 
now  need  the  offensive  pxmch  that  this 
equipment  provides.  But.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  who  has  returned  just  3  months 
ago  from  a  tour  of  the  region,  I  say  that 
the  threat  the  Saudis  face — and  thev  do 
face  a  threat — will  not  be  deterred  or 
countered  by  this  equipment. 

Just  as  we  should  examine  our  defense 


budget  in  light  of  the  source  and  nature 
of  the  threat  we  face,  so  too  ought  we 
look  at  the  threat  facing  the  Saudis  in 
order  to  determine  what  military  needs 
we  should  be  concerned  with.  I  would 
suggest  that  a  realistic  assessment  indi- 
cates that  there  are  three  distinct  poten- 
tial threats:  Internal  instability  typified 
by  Moslem  fundamentalists  of  the  kind 
that  seized  the  mosque  in  Mecca;  exter- 
nal commando-like  raids  against  their 
oil  fields. 

Finally,  the  least  Ukely  one  is  an  in- 
vasion from  Iraq  or  Iran  and  even  less 
likely  by  the  Soviets. 

In  none  of  these  three  cases  will  the 
offensive  equipment  contemplated  in  the 
President's  request  be  used  as  either  a 
deterrent  or  a  weapon. 

Obviously,  the  enhancement  package 
is  not  useful  in  countering  internal  In- 
stabihty.  Nor  would  it  be  needed  to  deal 
with  commando  raids  on  the  oil  fields. 
And  in  terms  of  dealing  with  a  potential 
invasion — from  any  source — the  en- 
hancement package  has  limited  utility. 
Certainly,  it  will  not  deter  the  madmen 
in  Iran.  Iraq  has  already  displayed  a  high 
disregard  for  sophisticated  mihtary  cal- 
culations in  determining  its  own  combat 
strategy  as  their  willingness  to  invade 
Iran  demonstrates.  And  in  terms  of  the 
Soviets,  and  any  potential  direct  threat 
they  pose.  I  have  no  reservations  in  con- 
cluding that  the  enhancement  package 
adds  only  marginally  to  Saudi  strength — 
and  that  marginal  addition  does  not 
come  even  close  to  creating  either  a 
deterrent  or  a  meaningful  counterforce 
to  the  relatively  overwhelming  Soviet 
might. 

No,  Mr.  President,  realistically  the  only 
threat  this  sale  responds  to  is  not  a 
threat  against  the  Saudis  but  rather  a 
threat  by  the  Saudis.  This  sale  is  moti- 
vated by  the  fear  that  if  we  do  not  agree 
to  it,  then  the  Saudis  will  be  more  willing 
to  use  their  oil  weapon  against  us.  But 
that  calculation  of  Saudi  willingness  only 
adds  up  if  one  ignores  a  most  meaning- 
ful factor  in  the  equation  of  national  in- 
tent. Our  fear  of  independent  Saudi  ac- 
tion is  based  on  what  we  know  they  might 
be  able  to  do  to  us — it  totally  ignores 
what  they  know  we  might  be  able  to  do 
to  them. 

When  I  was  in  the  Middle  East,  I  spent 
sometime  with  President  Sadat.  He  is  a 
brilUant  man  and  one  of  the  points  he 
made  was  that  American  policy  was  too 
often  made  In  response  to  the  power 
other  nations  hold  and  not  in  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  power  we  h(dd.  He  suggested, 
specifically,  that  the  Saudis  need  us  as 
much  as  we  need  them  if  they  are  to 
preserve  their  monarchy,  their  oQ.  and 
their  way  of  life.  He  indicated  that  our 
policies  bad  too  often  spoiled  the  Saudis, 
catered  to  them,  instead  of  treating  them 
as  a  sovereign  nation  which  has  entered 
into  a  reciprocal  relationship  with  us. 

Failure  to  approve  this  sale  might  have 
a  slieht  impact  on  our  relationship  with 
Saudi  Arabia,  granted.  But  it  will  not  be 
devastating. 

It  will,  however,  be  devastating  if  we 
approve  that  sale  in  several  specific  ways. 
First,  it  will  reduce  American  credibility. 
When  the  original  sale  was  negotiated, 
we  made  a  scdeom  promise  that  those 
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Jeta  would  not  be  equipped  with  offensive 
capabilities.  As  a  candidate  Mr.  Reagan 
himself  Identified  the  credibility  at 
American  commitments  as  a  key  element 
in  our  foreign  policy.  In  his  speech  to 
the  B'nal  B'rith  he  said  that  In  terms 
of  playing  a  role  In  reaching  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  region's  problems,  the 
"most  Importauit "  thing  we  could  do  was 
to  "rebuild  our  lost  reputation  for  trust- 
worthiness." He  Illustrated  that  point  by 
referring  specifically  to  the  jet  sale  Issue. 
He  said: 

In  1976.  Candidate  Jimmy  Carter  said:  "I 
am  concerned  with  the  way  In  which  our 
country,  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union.  Britain 
and  Prance  have  poured  arms  Into  certain 
Arab  countries — five  or  six  times  more  than 
Israel   receives." 

But  It  was  Mr.  Carter  who  agreed  to 
sell  60  P-15  fighters  to  Saudi  Arabia.  To 
get  the  Congress  to  go  along,  he  assured 
these  aircraft  would  not  have  certain 
offensive  capabilities.  Now,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  tells  us  he  cannot  say  whether 
this  commitment  to  Congress  will  be 
honored. 

I  agreed  with  his  analysis  then.  And 
I  agree  with  It  now.  We  should  keep  the 
commitment  the  President  made  to  the 
Congress  and  that  the  candidate  made 
to  the  people  during  the  election. 

That  concern  for  fidelity  of  commit- 
ment was  what  motivated  over  60  Sena- 
tors to  sign  a  letter  to  President  Carter, 
last  July,  urging  him  not  to  approve  any 
sale  of  offensive  equiixnent  for  the  F-15's. 
Since  our  Government  Is  ongoing,  I 
would  submit  that  the  same  arguments 
made  then  apply  now — and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
letter  and  a  list  of  Its  signers  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

n.S.  Sknatx. 
Wcuhiiufton,  D.C.,  June  27,  1980. 
The  PaxsiDENT, 
The  White  Hoiise. 

Dkam  Ma.  President:  According  to  recent 
news  reports.  Saudi  Arabia  has  asked  to  pur- 
chase from  the  United  States  additional  mili- 
tary equipment  related  to  the  1978  sale  of  60 
P-16a  It  Is  our  understanding  that  Included 
In  this  request  are  such  Items  as  multiple- 
ejection  racks,  conformal  fuel  tanks,  KC-135 
aerial  refueling  tankers.  AIM  9-L  alr-to-alr 
mlsaliea.  and  AW  ACS.  We  would  like  to  re- 
mind you  of  awurancea  given  by  joxxt  Ad- 
ministration concerning  such  military  equip- 
ment and  to  register  our  firm  opposition  to 
the  Saudi  request. 

When  the  proposed  P-15  sale  was  debated 
more  than  two  years  ago.  major  concerns 
were  voiced  In  CongreBs  as  to  the  aircraft  s 
potential  offensive  capability.  In  response 
to  theae  concerns,  officials  of  your  Admlnls- 
traaon  provided  the  Congress  with  a  series 
of  asaurances  and  understandings  that  em- 
phasized the  defensive  role  and  restricted  the 
potential  offensive  threat  posed  by  the  P-I5s 
In  particular,  a  letter  from  Secretary  Brown 
on  May  9.  1978.  to  Senator  John  Sparkman. 
then  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Porelgn  Rela- 
tions Committee,  stipulated  the  following 

••The  P-15  we  plan  to  sell  to  Saudi  Arabia 
wlU  have  the  same  configurations  as  the  in- 
terceptor model  approved  for  the  United 
States  Air  Porce" 

"The  plane  requested  by  Saudi  Arabia  will 
not  be  equipped  with  the  special  features 
that  could  give  It  addlUonal  range  Speclfl- 
c»Uy,   the  plaoM  wlU  not  have  conformal 


fuel  tanks  ("fast  packs^'),  i.e.,  auxiliary  fuel 
tanks  that  conform  to  the  body  of  the  plane, 
and  Saudi  Arabian  KC-130  tankers  do  not 
have  equipment  for  air  refueling  of  the 
P-16." 

"Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested  that  the 
plane  be  outfitted  with  multiple  ejection 
racks  (MER  300)  which  would  allow  the 
plane  to  carry  a  substantial  bomb  load.  The 
United  States  will  not  furnlsb  such  MER's." 
•'Saudi  Araba  has  not  requested,  nor  do 
we  Intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  or  arma- 
ments that  oould  Increase  the  range  or  en- 
hance the  ground  attack  capability  of  the 
P-16." 

In  addition.  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Porelgn  Affairs  Committee  on  May  9.  1980, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  was  asked 
whether  the  United  States  was  planning  to 
provide  the  Saudis  with  an  aerial  refueling 
capacity  for  the  P-16's.  In  response.  Secre- 
tary Brown  said:  ''The  P-15  does  have  a  re- 
ceptacle, but  the  Saudis  don't  have  an  aerial 
refueling  capablUty  with  a  probe,  so  they  will 
not  be  able  to  refuel   the  P-IS.^' 

Moreover,  a  separate  letter  was  sent  on 
Pebruary  16.  1978.  from  Assistant  Secretary 
Bennett  to  Congressman  Lee  Hamilton  in 
which  the  following  statements  were  made 
concerning  the  ATM  9-L  and  AWACS: 

"The  Saudi  Air  Porce  Is  not  scheduled  to 
get  the  AIM  9-L  all-aspect  sidewinder  missile 
which  will  be  carried  on  the  United  States 
Air  Porce  P-15'8." 

"An  P-15  sale  will  not  lead  to  the  sale  of 
E2C  or  E3A  (AWACS).  The  P-16  has  an  ex- 
cellent radar.  Were  the  Saudis  to  purchase  an 
aircraft  with  less  effective  radar  than  the 
P-15,  they  would  be  more  than  likely  to  seek 
an  airborne  radar  system." 

We  feel  that  the  sale  of  additional  military 
equipment  which  would  Increase  the  range 
or  otherwise  enhance  the  offensive  capabUlty 
of  the  P-16^s  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia  would  not 
be  consistent  with  the  above  assurances  and 
understandings  given  to  the  United  States 
Congress.   Therefore,  we   urge  you  to  reject 
any  such  requests  by  Saudi  Arabia  for  the 
sale  of  the  additional  weapons  and  equip- 
ment as  reported  In  the  press. 
Sincerely, 
Signed  by  Senators:   Armstrong,  Baker. 
Baucus.  Bayh,  Bellmon.  Biden.  Boren, 
Boechwltz,  Bradley.  Bumpers,  Chafee, 
Chiles,  Church,  Cohen,  Cranston,  Cul- 
ver,  Danforth,   DeConcinl,  Durenber- 
ger,  Durkln. 
Eagleton,    Pord.    Hart,    Hatch,    Heflln, 
Heinz,  Huddleston,  Humphrey,  Inouye. 
Jackson.    Javlts.    Jepsen,    Kassebaum, 
Kennedy.  Laxalt.  Leahy,  Levin,  Lugar, 
McGovem,  Magnuson. 
Moynlhan.  Mathlas.  Matsunaga.  Metzen- 
baum,  Mitchell,  Morgan,  Nelson,  Pack- 
wood,  Pell,  Pressler.  Proxmlre,  Pryor, 
Rlegle.       Roth.       Sarbanes.       Sasser, 
Schwelker,  Simpson,  Stevens,  Stewart, 
Stone,  Tsongas,  Warner,  Weicker,  Wil- 
liams. Zorlnsky. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  But,  Mr.  President,  whUe 
a  part  of  my  opposition  to  this  sale  Is 
based  on  my  concern  for  our  commit- 
ment, a  larger  part  Is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  rationale  for  that  commitment 
still  remains.  The  offensive  equipment,  as 
I  have  suggested,  does  the  Saudis  little 
good.  And,  as  I  am  about  to  suggest,  it 
will  do  the  region  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

The  effect  of  the  sale  on  the  region  is 
twofold.  First,  it  directly  Increases  the 
threat  to  Israel  with  all  that  portends. 
Hie  Saudis  may  have  become  our  allies 
and  our  friends,  but  they  still  remain  an 
implacable  adversary  of  Israel.  There  has 
been  no  moderation — even  as  negotia- 
tions for  this  sale  were  ongoing — in  the 
Saudi  support  of  and  calls  for  a  jihad  or 


holy  war  against  Israel.  Their  backing 
for  the  PLO  has  not  diminished.  Their 
behavior  in  the  United  Nations  has  not 
moderated.  Giving  such  a  country  the 
offensive  capability  to  strike  directly 
against  Israel  is  an  act  of  pure  folly. 

And,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  believe  that 
folly  Is  implicitly  recognized  in  the  ad- 
ministration's arms  sale  plan.  Not  only 
do  we  give  the  Saudis  the  capacity  to 
strike  against  Israel  but  we  sdso  then 
promise  to  provide  the  Israelis  the  means 
to  defend,  at  least  theoretically,  against 
that  strike. 

Mr.  President,  this  absurdity  simply 
guarantees  that  the  kind  of  destructive 
arms  race  we  all  want  to  avoid  will  take 
yet  another  turn  around  the  track  and 
bring  all  of  us  a  few  steps  closer  to  the 
finish  line  we  all  seek  to  avoid. 

Let  me  then  summarize  my  arguments. 
First,  providing  the  Saudis  with  this 
offensive  equipment  will  not  make  them 
any  more  secure.  Second,  we  do  not  need 
to  provide  them  with  the  equipment  In 
order  to  feel  secure  ourselves  in  terms  of 
any  oU  threat — that  security  comes  from 
a  mutual  need  and  interdependence 
which  Is  quite  separate  from  the  offen- 
sive hardware  we  propose  to  sell.  Third, 
the  sale  Is  inconsistent  with  the  promises 
made  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  world 
when  the  original  F-15's  were  sold  to  the 
Saudis.  And,  finally,  this  sale  simply 
serves  to  Increase  the  arms  race  and 
bring  us  closer  to  the  kind  of  miscalcu- 
lation we  can  neither  afford  or  encour- 
age. 

This  sale,  then,  Mr.  President,  Is 
wrong.  It  is  built  on  false  assumptions 
of  need,  rooted  In  misunderstandings  of 
power,  flawed  by  Its  break  with  past 
promises,  and  tainted  by  Its  support  for 
an  expensive  and  destabilizing  arms 
race. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Miimesota  has  been  yielded  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  rise  to  speak  In  opposition  to  the 
enhancement  package  that  Is  being  sug- 
gested for  the  Saudis. 

The  enhancement  package  has  been 
spoken  of  as  a  litmus  test  when  it  was 
presented  to  us  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  As  my  part  of  this  colloquy 
this  morning,  I  would  like  to  list  some  of 
the  other  litmus  tests  or  some  of  the 
other  equipment  that  we  have  sold  to 
Saudi  Arabia  in  just  2  years.  I  am  not 
sure  I  can  get  through  the  entire  list 
for  the  2  years.  But  the  litmus  test  is 
often  applied  and  the  litmus  test  has 
often  been  satisfied;  that  we  are  indeed 
friends  of  the  Saudis,  that  we  should, 
indeed,  continue  to  be  friends  of  the 
Saudis,  and  that  the  Saudis  have  an  im- 
portant and  significant  role  in  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  some  of  the 
items  that  we  sold  the  Saudis  in  1978. 
Of  course,  there  was  the  sale  of  60  F-15 
Eagles.  At  the  time  of  the  original  pur- 
chase of  the  F-15's,  there  was  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Brown,  which  I  am  sure 
others  in  this  colloquy  have  mentioned, 
specifically  excluding  the  type  of  equlp- 
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ment  that  we  are  speaking  about  today 
as  the  enhancement  package .  In  1978 
there  were  also  14  P-5E  jet  fighter 
planes.  There  were  4  KC-130  tanker  air- 
craft; 240  AIM-7P  Sparrow  alr-to-alr 
missiles;  240  AIM-9J  alr-to-alr  missiles; 
four  hundred  43  Redeye  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles; 400  23-B  Hawk  ground-to-air  mis- 
siles; 28  advanced  missiles  and  other  air- 
craft— some  of  them,  Mr.  President, 
coming  from  Britain.  The  sales  Include  a 
large  number  of  armored  vehicles  and 
tanks,  some  of  which  came  from  France 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

That  is  the  essential  list  of  weapons 
that  were  purchased  by  Saudi  Arabia  In 
1978.  Indeed,  It  Is  a  very  impressive  list. 

So  is  the  overall  list  of  military  goods 
and  services  purchased  by  the  Saudis. 
It  totals  $18.2  billion  from  the  United 
SUtes  since  the  end  of  1973.  In  addition, 
the  Saudis  purchased  another  approxi- 
mately $8  billion  worth  of  military  Items 
from  other  nations  in  the  world. 

The  list  of  U.S.  purchases  includes  110 
P-15  jet  fighter  bombers.  Since  1979,  a 
list  of  armaments  sold  by  the  United 
States  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  these  planes 
includes:  3,000  laser-guided  air-to- 
ground  bombs;  1,000  Maverick  air-to- 
ground  missile  "smart  bombs" ;  and  2,000 
more  Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  not  present  in  the 
Chamber.  He  knows  the  names  and  niun- 
bers  better  than  I. 

The  sales  list  also  Includes  antiaircraft 
weapons,  from  France,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  States;  136  antiaircraft  cannons; 
400  more  Hawk  antiaircraft  missiles ;  400 
more  MM-43A  Red  Eye  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles; 117  Harpoon  multipurpose  naval 
missiles;  and  150  M-60A1  tanks. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  list  of  military 
equipment  sold  by  our  coimtry  on  a  per- 
haps litmus-test  basis,  as  this  sale  Is  now 
being  heralded,  is  Indeed  long. 

We  have  been  friends  with  Saudi 
Arabia.  We  should  continue  to  be  friends 
of  this  important  nation.  But  to  sell  an 
enhancement  package  of  equipment, 
some  of  which  is  not  yet  deployed  even 
on  our  own  aircraft  does  not  lend  itself 
to  the  stability,  to  the  continuance  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  only  height- 
ens the  arms  race  and  brings  an  element. 
Indeed,  of  instability  to  the  Middle  East. 
So  I  will  oppose  the  sales.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  been  yldded 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  In  all 
that  has  been  said  about  helping  Israel 
to  maintain  a  balance  in  Its  defenses,  I 
have  seen  little  or  nothing  about  the 
problem  created  for  that  country  when 
it  is  placed  by  our  actions  in  the  position 
of  having  to  increase  Its  economic  cam- 
mitment  to  national  security  functions. 
Israel  Is  constantly  fighting  a  losing  bat- 
tle against  the  ravages  of  inflation.  Its 
current  Inflation  rate  is  133  pererait.  Al- 
most everything  In  the  national  eccmomy, 
wages,  prices,  and  so  forth,  is  indexed  to 
this  disastrous  rate. 


The  administration  proposes  to  offer 
$600  million  in  increased  credits  for  fiscal 
year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984  at  a  12-  to 
13 -percent  rate  of  Interest.  The  service 
on  this  additional  debt  will  run  to  $1.- 
436,000,000  in  10  years.  As  some  Israelis 
have  said,  this  Is  like  offering  a  junkie 
another  shot  of  heroin. 

While  w?  add  to  the  armaments  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  questionable  from  the 
o — ..t^pu^ii/  o.^  iu>  ciwieuot;  needs  and  from 
our  strategic  needs  as  I  believe  that  to 
be,  we  nm  the  very  real  danger  of  adding 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Israeli  economy.  What  country  can 
continue  to  stand  the  strain  Oi  sach  a 
firestorm  of  Inflation  and  what  kind  of 
a  favor  are  we  offering  to  Israel  to  make 
this  contribution  to  that  inflation. 

Does  it  not  make  more  sense  for  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  to  re- 
consider these  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia,  un- 
til better  assurances  are  received  that 
they  will  actually  result  in  a  stronger  and 
more  open  support  for  our  peace  efforts,  a 
reduction  of  Interregional  tensions  and 
that  they  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
military  security  and  economic  strength 
of  other  friendly  nations  within  the  re- 
gion which  are  essential  to  the  area's 
overall  security? 

We  know  that  Israel's  consumer  price 
index  ran  at  the  rate  of  133  percent  last 
year.  We  know  that  its  infiation  rate  has 
been  running  at  from  7  to  9  percent  per 
month.  How  can  we  add  to  that  burden 
until  we  know  that  the  Saudis'  need  for 
additional  military  materiel  has  a  genu- 
ine basis  in  defense  needs. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  security  of 
Saudi  Arabia  depends  on  the  United 
States  and  the  security  of  the  region  as 
a  whole  will  t>e  aided  most  by  a  reduction 
of  tensions  and  upon  peaceful  relatlCHis 
between  states  in  that  region. 

I  am  not  yet  persuaded  that  the  se- 
curity of  Saudi  Arabia's  oU  Installations 
will  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  F-15 
fighters  with  sophisticated  equipment  to 
the  mountain  of  armament  that  we, 
France,  Italy,  Britain,  and  Sweden  have 
already  delivered  to  Saudi  Arabia  In  the 
last  3  years.  In  addition,  Saudi  Arabia 
Is  hiring  Pakistani  mercenaries  to  add 
to  Its  security.  Now  we  propose  to  add 
accessories  to  the  F-15  which  changed 
it  from  a  defensive  to  an  (tensive 
weapOTi. 

What  quid  pro  quo  do  we  receive?  An- 
other increase  In  the  price  of  oil?  Or 
will  we  get  a  sincere  diminution  in  ?alls 
for  a  holy  war  against  what  Crown 
Prince  Fahd.  in  his  speech  before  the 
Islamic  Summit  Conference  at  Taif.  aa 
January  26,  called  a  "racist  entity"  and 
demanded  an  "Arab  Jerusalem"  as  its 
"eternal  capital." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  are  not 
the  Saudi  oU  prices  actually  below  the 
OPEC  price  and  have  they  not  increased 
their  oil  production  substantially  beycHid 
what  is  economically  practical  and  fea- 
sible for  thnn  in  an  effort  to  make  up  for 
the  oil  deficits  as  a  result  of  the  Iraq- 
Iran  war? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  that  for  one  moment.  The  price 
of  oil  is  set  by  Saudi  Arabia.  The  amount 


of  oil  which  it  produces  at  any  given 
time  is  based  entirely 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PACiiWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  an  additional 
15  minutes  to  be  allocated  to  me  under 
the  special  orders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  amend  that  request  lo  give  me 
an  additional  15  minutes  under  my 
control? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  floor? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  my  an- 
swer to  the  question  Is  that  it  is  my  view 
that  the  price  of  oil  set  by  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  production  levels  set  by  Saudi 
Arabia  are  set  purely  by  that  country 
In  its  own  interest.  That  is  because  It 
is  the  largest  such  producer  and  has 
constantly  been  in  the  forefront  of  see- 
ing to  it  that  prices  are  Increased. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  U  that  level  is  In  their 
own  interest,  why  Is  It  there  is  so  much 
internal  criticism  in  Saudi  Arabia  for 
their  having  raised  that  production  far 
beyond  their  economic  requirements,  and 
why  Is  It  that  they  cannot  recycle  the 
petrodollars  that  they  are  earning  as  a 
result  of  that  Increased  productlMi?  Is 
the  Senator  not  aware  that  the  Saudi 
price  is  $4  below  the  OPEC  price? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Saudi  price  may 
well  be  below  the  OPEC  price  and  the 
price  set  by  other  smaller  producers,  but 
those  prices,  m  turn,  are  based  upon 
what  tile  Saudis  themselves  want  to  do. 
WhenevCT  the  Saudis  beheve  it  to  be  in 
their  own  interest  to  cut  production,  they 
cut  iM-oductlon.  When  they  believe  it  to 
be  in  their  own  Interest  to  Increase  pro- 
duction, they  increase  production. 

To  continue  with  my  statement: 

Will  we,  by  making  this  sale  of  F-15'5 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  receive  support  for  the 
peace  making  efforts  on  whir^  we  have 
spent  so  much  effort,  time,  and  money? 

I  am  aware  of  the  tensions  and  the 
turmoil  In  what  Prince  Fahd  calls  "the 
Islamic  Nation."  But  is  it  too  much  to 
expect  that  they  can  reduce  the  shrill- 
ness of  their  rhetoric;  reduce  the  vast 
contribution  they  continue  to  make  to 
the  Palestine  Liberaticm  Organization, 
or  privately  exert  effective  efforts  to  turn 
the  PLO  from  the  path  of  International 
ttfnHism  to  one  of  peaceful  negocia- 

U(H1? 

The  path  of  statesmanship  is  open  to 
the  leaders  of  Saudi  Arabia.  All  they 
have  to  do  is  to  grasp  the  nettle  and 
exert  courage  in  the  face  of  opposition 
that,  all  too  often  in  the  recent  and 
distant  i>ast.  has  refused  to  face  reality 
and  to  act  wisely,  lliey  must  realize  that 
leaders  may  not  run  ahead  of  the  mob 
and  still  proclaim  themselves  leaders. 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  they  use 
their  influence  to  moderate  the  position 
of  the  PLO,  with  respect  to  that  orga- 
nization's stand  on  the  status  of  Israd 
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as  an  Independent  entity  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  provisions  of  UJ^.  Resolu- 
UOQ  242? 

Until  that  kind  of  leadership  is  shown, 
why  should  we  encourage  present  trends 
by  making  concessions  without  return? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.   PACKWOOD.    Mr.    President,    I 
3rield  3  minutes  to   the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  the  administration's 
decision  to  sell  to  Saudi  Arabia  equip- 
ment to  upgrade  what  is  already  the  most 
sophisticated  flghter-bomber  in  the 
world,  the  F-15,  may  ultimately  prove 
detrimental  not  only  to  the  security  of 
Israel,  but  to  the  general  stability  of  the 
Middle  East. 

I^iis  is  most  certainly  not  a  partisan 
issue.  I  urged  the  Carter  administration 
to  reject  the  Saudis'  request  for  sale  of 
this  equipment  in  July  of  last  year — in- 
deed in  1978  I  vigorously  opposed  the 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  the  F-15's,  them- 
selves. The  upgrading  of  the  Saudis'  60 
P-15's  is  an  all  too  tempting  way  to  try 
to  encourage  the  Saudis  to  promote 
American  strategic  interests  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  American  economic  in- 
terests in  the  international  oil  market. 
The  psychology  of  the  sale  seems  to  be 
that  we  are  not  selling  them  a  new  weap- 
ons system,  only  upgrading  a  system  that 
they  already  have.  Unfortunately,  given 
that  the  Saudis  are  shrewd  capitalists 
and  that  they  have  their  own  percep- 
tions of  the  strategic  makeup  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  it  is  likely  that  the  upgrading 
of  the  P-15  will — at  best — have  a  short 
term  effect  on  the  Saudis'  attitude  to- 
ward the  United  States. 

Moreover,  in  the  long  nm  the  sale 
significantly  enhances  Saudi  military  ca- 
pability and  is  the  impetus  for  another 
round  of  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
Bast.  ITie  equipping  of  the  most  soohistl- 
cated  flghter-bomber  in  the  world  with 
extra  fuel  tanks,  advanced  radar,  and 
AIM  9L  air-to-air  missiles  makes  the 
P-15  a  lethal  threat  1,000  miles  from  its 
takeoff  point — that  is,  anywhere  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  scenarios  for  use  of 
these  planes  by  the  Saudis  are  not  re- 
aasuring. 

Assuming  that  the  current  Saudi  Gov- 
ernment remains  in  power  and  assuming 
that  it  continues  to  try  to  maintain  a 
mutually  advantageous  relationship  with 
the  United  States — and  of  course  we 
know  from  the  example  of  Iran  how  ten- 
uous these  assumptions  are— the  Saudis 
could  use  the  upgraded  P-15's  to  respond 
to  an  external  attack.  But  given  the  size 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  strength  of 
its  potential  aggressors,  the  P-1 5 's— up- 
graded or  not — will  not  enable  Saudi 
Arabia  to  defend  itself  successfully. 

Given  the  inadequacy  of  the  P-15's  in 
serving  as  a  credible  deterrent  for  the 
Saudis,  we  must  look  at  the  offensive 
purposes  to  which  the  P-lS's  could  be 
employed.  One  possibility  is  that  the 
Saudis  might  want  to  use  the  upgraded 
P-15'5  to  settle  old  scores  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Certainly  such  a  scenario  does  not 
fit  in  the  U.S.  search  for  stability  in  the 


Middle  East.  Another  possibility  is  that 
they  could  be  used  against  Israel.  I  chal- 
lenge the  administration  or  anyone  in 
this  body  who  supports  this  sale  to  say 
that  he  or  she  guarantees  that  in  the  case 
of  a  change  in  power  in  Saudi  Arabia  or 
in  the  case  of  another  Arab-Israeli  war 
or  even  in  the  case  that  another  Arab- 
Israeli  war  was  perceived  to  be  imminent, 
that  the  Saudis  could  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  their  American  supplied  and 
upgraded  F-15's  against  Israel  or  to 
transfer  its  planes  to  another  Arab  na- 
tion for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question?  What  other  old  scores  might 
they  be  likely  to  settle? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Does  the  Senator 
yield  on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 

til.  DbCONCINI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  on  his  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  old  scores  would 
they  like  to  settle? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  think  there  are 
many  old  scores  in  the  history  of  the 
Saudis  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  aware  of  the  vola- 
tileness  in  that  area,  of  the  disruption 
which  has  been  fomented  in  that  area  by 
Iraq,  by  Iran,  and  the  Saudis  have  had  to 
choose  sides  time  and  time  again.  I  think 
that  is  quite  clear,  at  least  to  this  Senator. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  suggesting 
that  they  might  be  used  offensively 
against  Iraq? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  That  Senator  is  sug- 
gesting that  I  do  not  know  where  they 
might  be  used.  The  Senator  is  suggesting 
that  to  provide  a  lethal  weapon  that  has 
a  penetration  of  1,000  miles  when  there 
has  been  a  commitment  by  the  last  ad- 
ministration that  this  would  not  be  done, 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  or  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Has  anything  changed  in 
the  Middle  East  since  1978?  Have  there 
been  no  changes  there,  in  the  political 
situation,  perhaps? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Have  there  been  any 
changes?  Of  course  there  have  been  some 
changes.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Texas 
is  very  aware  of  that,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  trying  to  indicate 
that  because  of  some  changes  in  Iran  and 
Iraq  this  would  justify  a  change  in  this 
country's  firm  commitment  not  to  supply. 

To  conclude  my  remarks: 

That  the  United  States  is  stimulating 
the  arms  race  In  the  Middle  East  bv  mak- 
ing this  sale  is  tacitly  recognized  by  the 
administration.  To  offset  the  upgrading 
of  the  Saudi  F-15's  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  Reagan  administration  plans 
to  offer  Israel  15  additional  F-15's  at 
preferential  financial  terms  as  well  as 
other  concessions  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for 
the  Saudi  sale.  Despite  the  preferential 
pricing,  this  quid  combined  with  the  cost 
of  an  additional  early  warning  system 
and  whatever  other  equipment  that  the 
Israelis  may  perceive  to  be  necessary  to 
counterbalance  the  enhanced  Saudi 
threat  will  place  another  burden  on  the 
already  highly  strained  IsraeU  economy. 
And,  of  course,  there  are  no  guarantees 
that  the  Saudis  will  not  come  back  to  us 
asking  for  other  types  of  arms. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  situa- 
tion Is  a  case  in  which  we  should  leave 


well  enough  alone.  Although  It  is  fraught 
with  dangers,  there  is  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  I  encourage  my  fellow  Senators 
to  recall  the  written  guarantee  which  the 
Carter  administration  gave  this  body 
when  it  approved  tlie  sale  of  the  F-15s 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  At  that  time  the  Carter 
administration  pledged  that  no  addition- 
al equipment  which  could  "increase  the 
range  and  enhance  the  ground  attack 
capability  of  the  F-15's"  would  be  sup- 
plied to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Saudis  accept- 
ed this  limitation  as  a  condition  of  the 
sale,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate 
would  have  approved  the  sale  without 
this  assurance.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
return  this  administration  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  pledge  by  opposing  this  sale. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time. 
Mr.  President,  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
President  Reagan  on  this  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tr.S.  Skmats. 

COMKTTTEE  ON  THK  JTTDICIABT, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  18, 19$1. 

The  PXCSIDEMT, 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mr.  President:  Yotir  decision  to  mU 
AIM-9L  air-to-air  mlsalles  and  Puel  and  Sen- 
sor Tactical  (PAST)  packa  for  Inatallatlon  on 
the  62  P-1 58  purchaaed  by  Saudi  Arabia  In 
1978  may  ultimately  prove  detrimental  not 
only  to  Israeli  security  intereste  but  to  ttie 
general  stability  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  P-15  Is  already  the  most  sophisticated 
flghter-bomber  In  the  world.  The  addition  of 
these  items  will  substantially  increaae  the 
offensive  capability  of  theee  aircraft.  No 
reasonable  analysis  of  the  potential  threats 
facing  Saudi  Arabia  yields  the  conclusion 
that  such  an  offensive  P-1 6  capability  Is 
Justified.  Indeed,  It  would  seem  that  the 
Saudis  true  purpose  Is  to  have  the  capability 
of  threatening  Israel. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
you  will  reconsider  this  decision  In  light  of 
its  potentially  destabllzlng  effects.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  United  States  can  demon- 
strate Its  special  relationship  and  friendship 
with  Saudi  Arabia  in  a  host  of  other  ways 
that  do  not  impinge  so  directly  on  the 
Interests  of  America's  most  enduring  aUy. 
Sincerely, 

Dennis  DECk>NciNi, 

US.  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kas- 
TEN).  The  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  1978 
when  the  plane  package  deal  for  Egypt, 
Israel,  and  Saudi  Arabia  wsis  approved. 
Secretary   of   Defense  Brown  testified. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested,  nor  do 
we  Intend  to  sell,  any  other  systems  or 
armaments  that  could  Increase  the  range  or 
enhance  the  round  attack  capabUlty  of  the 
F-15. 

The  plane  package  deal  was  accepted 
because  of  those  assurances.  I  repeat  tb« 
word  "package"  because  it  has  been  said 
that  this  administration  does  not  con- 
sider that  it  is  a  package.  But  as  we 
considered  It,  as  we  approved  it.  It  was 
a  package. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration, I  sensed  a  move  to  renege  on 
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that  commitment.  Now  the  Reagan  ad- 
mlnistraUon  confirms  a  decision,  citing 
changed  circumstances  in  the  region  to 
Justify  seUing  some,  though  not  all  of 
what  the  Saudis  have  requested.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  circumstances  in  the 
region  have  changed.  Iran  is  no  longer 
under  the  Shah.  It  is  in  chaos.  It  is  also 
at  war  with  Iraq.  The  Soviet  Union  oc- 
cupies Afghanistan  and  is  probing  vigor- 
ously elsewhere  in  the  region. 

But  the  package  in  1978  included  spe- 
cific commitments. 

I  reminded  President  Carter  of  this 
last  year  and  made  the  same  point  to 
the  Reagan  administration  officials.  If 
any  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  com- 
mitments, they  must  be  made  with  the 
agreement  of  all  the  parties  concerned, 
the  whole  package— the  Congress,  the 
executive  branch,  the  Israelis,  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  Saudis. 

For  all  parties  to  agree,  then  Israels 
defense  against  an  enhanced  Saudi 
threat  must  be  strengthened.  As  far  as 
I  can  judge,  only  the  most  preliminary 
sort  of  an  administration  effort  in  that 
direction  has  thus  far  revealed  itself. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

ENHANCINO     THE     SAUDI     F-IS'S:     DOES     Tt    GET 
ANYONE   ANYWHERE? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  serious  concerns  about 
the  plan  to  sell  enhanced  offensive  equip- 
ment to  Saudi  Arabia.  In  the  past.  I  op- 
posed the  sale  of  these  F-15's  to  our  ma- 
jor foreign  oil  supplier.  But,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  the  world's 
major  oil  suppUer  and  the  United  States 
has  a  need  to  enhance  our  geopolitical 
interests  and  security  in  the  Middle  East. 
What  we  must  ask  is  whether  enhancing 
the  firepower  and  range  of  the  62  F-15's 
purchased  by  the  Saudis  in  1978 — over 
strong  congressional  opposition — will  sig- 
nificantly contribute  to  either  American 
or  Saudi  security. 

Congress  originally  agreed  to  the  sale 
on  the  condition  that  such  offensive  up- 
grade equipment  not  be  included  in  the 
transfer.  "That  point  has  just  been  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  We  do 
realize  there  are  threats  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  its  crucial  oil  fields  that,  if  carried 
out,  the  United  States  would  view  with 
extreme  alarm,  and  U.S.  intervention 
then  would  be  a  likely  possibility.  Under 
such  conditions,  how  does  the  enhanced 
capability  of  the  F-15's  add  to  Saudi  in- 
ternal security?  On  the  other  hand  It  Is 
very  evident  that  the  new  firepower  and 
range  of  the  F-15's  makes  a  noticeable 
and  significant  difference  toward  our 
longtime  ally,  Israel. 

Since  World  War  n,  Saudi  forces  have 
fought  against  the  State  of  Israel  three 
times.  Each  time,  these  forces  were  part 
of  a  coordinated,  pan-Arab  attack.  In 
the  future,  facing  a  circle  of  well-sup- 
plied, oil-financed  enemies,  an  Israel 
strained  to  the  utmost  to  provide  for  Its 
national  defense  would  be  forced  to  con- 
sider the  likelihood  of  pinpoint  strikes 
by  heavily  armed,  long-range  Saudi  P- 
15's.  Without  an  Israeli  preemptive  strike 


to  eliminate  this  threat.  Israel's  now  cru- 
cial air  superiority  would  be  in  jeopardy. 
At  the  same  time.  Saudi  awareness  of  a 
preemptive  attack  on  its  soU  would  en- 
courage its  Inclination  to  Join  in  Joint 
Arab  aggression. 

WHERE    DOES    IT   GET   US? 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  unless  the  United  State  is  willing  to 
abandon  its  long  and  faithful  ally,  Israel, 
selling  this  equipment  creates  new  prob- 
lems for  the  United  States  without  any 
new.  obvious  benefits.  It  does  little  to 
make  a  real  increase  in  Saudi  security, 
while  contributing  to  Israeli  insecurity 
and  vulnerability,  and  endangers  the  in- 
stability of  the  region. 

If  the  F-15  sale  is  intended  to  "buy" 
some  kind  of  good  will  or  influence  In  Ri- 
yadh, then  the  United  States  must  pro- 
vide a  countercapability  to  Israel  so  that 
at  least  the  F-15's  do  not  pose  an  in- 
creased hazard  to  our  allies.  Perhaps 
some  kind  of  sense  can  be  made  from 
supplying  both  sides  in  an  escalating 
arms  race  if  we  could  point  to  real  gains 
or  concessions  that  will  result  from  the 
transaction.  There  are  many  confiicting 
and  competing  goals  in  the  conduct  of 
American  foreign  policy,  where  our  chief 
concern  must  be  the  reality  of  Soviet  Im- 
perialism. Nevertheless,  what  are  the 
prospects  of  any  gains  to  America  or  the 
West  by  making  this  addition  to  the 
Saudi  arsenal? 

THE   STRATEGIC  PrTROLEUM    RESERVE 

For  a  long  time,  this  Senator  has 
advocated  thsit  our  national  security 
and  oiM"  energy  policy  needs  would  be 
best  served  by  the  filling  of  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  as  soon  as  possible. 
Such  a  reserve  would  diminish  the 
threat  of  an  OPEC  oil  embargo.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  taken  the  lead  in  threaten- 
ing the  United  States  with  reduced  pro- 
duction of  daily  oil  supplies  if  Washing- 
ton attempts  to  fill  the  reserve.  Without 
a  specific  quid  pro  quo  on  this  sensitive, 
political,  and  economic  issue,  is  there  yet 
any  indication  that  Saudi  policy  will  be 
any  less  threatening  to  U.S.  interests  if 
we  follow  through  on  our  plan  on  SPRO? 

THE   CAMP   DAVID   PEACE 

The  greatest  threat  to  Mideast  stability 
is  the  failure  of  any  of  Israel's  enemies 
to  join  Egypt  in  the  peace  talks  and  the 
settlement  of  the  West  Bank  Issues.  The 
United  States  is  heavily  committed  to 
this  peace  progress.  Saudi  Arabia  has 
failed  to  Indulge  in  anything  that  could 
be  construed  as  constructive  to  the  goal 
of  peace.  It  continues  to  be  the  major 
banker  for  the  terrorist  PIO  groups. 
Only  last  month.  Saudi  leaders  again 
were  calling  for  a  jihad,  or  holy  war, 
against  Israel.  Is  there  any  prospect 
that  the  sale  of  this  weaponry  to  the 
Riyadh  regime  will  lead  to  Saudi  par- 
ticipation in  the  peace  negotiations?  Will 
the  Saudis  reconsider  their  financial 
support  of  the  PLO? 

In  our  attempts  to  face  the  Soviet 
challenge  in  the  Mideast  and  the  threat 
to  Persian  Gulf  oil  supplies,  the  United 
States  has  engaged  In  a  naval  buildup 
and  the  creation  of  a  Rapid  Deployment 
Force.  The  option  of  basing  forward 
units,  forward  supplies,  and  even  Amer- 
ican forces  in  the  western  Indian  Ocean 


littoral  has  been  suggested  as  one  possi- 
bility. Tbe  Saudis  have  consistently 
opposed  American  base  arrangements  in 
the  Arabian  Peninsula.  If  the  P-15 
enhancement  sale  goes  through,  is  there 
any  prospect  that  this  attitude  will 
change? 

I  say  that  a  number  of  us  who  cer- 
tainly want  to  support  this  administra- 
tion are  going  to  have  to  have  some  in- 
dlcatlMi,  somebody  to  give  us  swne  as- 
surance on  behalf  of  the  Saudis  that 
there  will  be  certain — maybe  "conces- 
si<ms"  Is  not  the  right  word,  but  certain 
considerations  by  Saudi  Arabia. 

SAUDI  GOODWILL   KEAMS  WRATT 

Mr.  President,  this  sale  clearly  raises 
some  key  policy  questions  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  address.  In  light  of 
the  problems  the  sale  seems  to  raise,  and 
the  failure  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  support  key 
U.S.  poUcies,  we  need  to  take  another 
look  at  whether  or  not  there  is  a  real 
need  for  offensive  weapons  like  these. 
There  may  be  substantial  policy  and  geo- 
strategic  interests  that  will  be  served  by 
the  proposed  sale.  If  so.  these  need  to  be 
articulated  in  the  cwitext  of  the  ques- 
tions the  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
others  here  today  have  brought  forward. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  we  all  have  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  endorsing  a  trans- 
acticm  that  might  contribute  to  Israeli 
insecurity  and  damage  Mideast  peace 
and  stability,  if  the  only  purpose  is  to 
acquire  Saudi  goodwill — when  no  sugges- 
tion is  made  that  there  is  a  good  chance 
Saudi  policies  will  soon  change.  ITiere  are 
plenty  or  areas  open  to  the  Saudis  to 
demonstrate  in  deeds  what  their  good 
will  toward  the  United  States  is  claimed 
to  mean,  if  they  are  serious  about  co- 
operation with  American  policies. 

Whether  It  is  the  Camp  David  peace 
accord  or  SPRO  or  whatever,  it  seems  to 
this  Senator  that  the  Saudis  have  at  least 
not  publicly  indicated  any  great  desire 
to  be  helpful. 

As  I  suggested  in  my  statement,  hav- 
ing opposed  the  F-15  sale  in  the  first  in- 
stance. I  am  not  in  any  great  rush  to 
support  enhancement  unless  some  ques- 
tions are  answered  that  I  think  have  been 
raised  properly  by  many  who  have  spok- 
en here  this  morning,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  admin- 
istration's decision  to  sell  offensive 
weapons  and  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia 
is  a  most  unfortunate  one — for  Israel, 
for  peace  and  stabihty  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  ultimately  for  us.  I  opposed  the 
Carter  administration's  1978  decision  to 
sell  P-15  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
I  think,  as  others  have  mentioned,  we 
all  recall  the  finding  commitments  that 
were  made  at  that  time  that  the  aircraft 
would  not  be  equipped  with  these  ad- 
vanced offensive  systems  through  later 
sales.  The  current  proposed  sale  violates 
those  commitments,  which  were,  admit- 
tedly made  by  another  administration. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
many  Senators  supported  the  aircraft 
sale  in  1978  on  the  assumption  that  this 
other  advanced  equipment  would  not  be 
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attached.  I  expect,  therefore,  that  many 
more  Senators  will  join  the  opposition 
to  thlB  current  proposal  which  so  clear- 
ly increases  the  level  of  threat  existing 
against  Israel. 

I  believe  other  Senators  have  made 
clear  why  this  equipment  is  particularly 
dangerous  for  Israel — both  because  of  its 
characteristics  of  extending  the  air- 
craft's range  and  its  advanced  missile 
technology;  and  because  of  the  absence 
of  any  clear  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia  other 
than  the  one  they  perceive  from  Israel. 
In  the  past  32  years  Saudi  forces  have 
engaged  m  armed  conflict  four  times — 
three  of  them  against  Israel.  It  is  folly 
to  believe  the  weapons  we  are  selling 
would  not  be  used  for  the  same  purpose 
again,  should  the  opportunity  arise. 

Rather  than  these  immediate  tactical 
questions,  however.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  some  of  the  broader  pol- 
icy issues  this  proposed  sale  raises. 

First,  and  foremost,  Is  our  relationship 
with  Israel,  our  steadfast  ally  in  a  trou- 
bled part  of  the  world  for  33  years.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  himself  during  the  cam- 
paign recognized  the  strategic  vtUue  of 
Israel  as  a  firm  friend  and  ally  and  po- 
tential stabilizing  force  in  a  region  char- 
acterized by  constant  changes  of  govern- 
ment and  swerves  in  policy. 

Our  continued  economic,  political,  and 
military  support  is  essential  if  Israel  is 
to  play  this  role.  And  the  fundamental 
foundation  of  our  policy  has  been  and 
must  continue  to  be  full  and  strong  sup- 
port for  Israel  so  it  will  feel  free  and 
confident  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment directly  with  its  Arab  neighbors — 
a  settlement  negotiated  from  strength 
rather  than  weakness,  a  settlement  lead- 
ing to  peace  not  continued  turmoil. 

It  is  Ironic  if  this  is  our  policy  and  our 
objective  that  we  are  doing  the  very 
thing  designed  to  make  Israel  less  secure, 
less  confident  and  therefore  less  willing 
to  negotiate.  We  are  arming  an  adver- 
sary of  Israel  with  the  most  modem  of 
weapons,  and  thereby  are  forcing  Israel 
to  stay  in  step  by  obtaining  more  equip- 
ment from  us,  at  great  cost  to  an  al- 
ready strained  economy.  In  doing  so  we 
are  making  Israel  more  dependent  on 
us — economically  and  milltarUy — ^which 
has  a  profoundly  disturbing  similarity  to 
the  Carter  policy  of  trying  to  buy  peace 
by  giving  aid  and  weapons  to  all  sides. 
Tills  is  a  dangerous  policy  in  my  view, 
not  only  because  It  increases  dependence 
and  further  strains  an  already  hard- 
pressed  economy,  but  because  It  Inevita- 
bly Increases  the  likelihood  of  violence 
and  the  scale  and  scope  of  that  violence 
when  It  comes. 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  of  this 
policy  is  the  economic  burden  it  places 
on  the  Israelis  by  forcing  another  round 
In  the  Mideast  arms  race.  In  the  past  we 
have  congratulated  ourselves  on  our 
generosity  In  "allowing"  Israel  to  buy 
weapons  from  us  on  lenient  credit  terms 
Prom  the  Israeli  point  of  view,  however 
allowing  someone  to  go  even  deeper  in 
debt  is  hardly  a  favor,  particularly  when 
It  was  our  action  that  necessitated  the 
borrowing  In  the  beginning.  Clearly  if 
this  proposed  sale  is  allowed  to  go 
through,  then  additional  weacons  sys- 
tems must  be  made  available  to  Israel 


on  a  grant  basis  so  as  not  to  disadvantage 
them  even  further  than  we  have  already 
done. 

Second,  this  sale  has  serious  Implica- 
tions for  our  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia. 
It  has  been  said  by  some  that  this  sale 
must  go  through  because  the  Saudis  re- 
gard it  {IS  a  test  of  our  relationship.  In 
fact,  that  is  true,  but  not  in  the  way  they 
mean  it.  Tlie  real  test  Is  one  of  whether 
our  bilateral  relations  are  going  to  be 
truly  based  on  reciprocity  rather  than  a 
series  of  threats  and  bluffs. 

Much  has  been  made  of  Saudi  Arabia's 
moderate  position,  based  largely,  in  my 
view,  on  the  Government's  conservative 
nature  and  its  professed  distaste  for 
communism.  In  short,  our  approach  has 
been,  anybody  who  does  not  like  the  Rus- 
sians must  be  OK.  In  fact,  Saudi  pol- 
icies in  many  respects  have  been  inimical 
to  our  interests  and  to  the  Interests  of 
peace.  It  has  consistently  been  one  of  the 
major  financial  backers  of  the  PLO  and 
other  terrorist  groups.  It  has  broken 
diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt  and 
withheld  economic  support  because  of 
the  Camp  David  agreements — one  of  the 
few  diplomatic  successes  of  the  Carter 
administration.  It  refuses  to  join  the 
peace  negotiations.  It  has  regularly  re- 
jected American  proposals  for  a  base  on 
the  Arabian  Peninsula.  And  finally  It 
bears  a  major  share  of  responsibility  for 
OPEC  pricing  policies  that  have  created 
devastating  economic  pressures  in  both 
the  Western  developed  nations  and  the 
lesser  developed  world. 

These  facts  are  particularly  disturbing 
in  light  of  the  current  tendency  to  re- 
gard this  sale  as  something  we  owe  the 
Saudis  for  past  favors.  In  feet.  If  they 
have  done  anything  for  us  at  all,  it  has 
been  to  shoot  us  In  the  leg  rather  than 
the  neck.  It  may  be  a  little  less  painful 
but  the  wound  can  be  serious  nonethe- 
less. 

I  would  suggest,  as  an  alternative, 
that  It  is  past  time  for  our  bilateral  rela- 
tions with  Saudi  Arabia  to  reflect  true 
reciprocity,  and  this  sale  ought  to  have 
been  approved  only  after  receiving  ap- 
propriate quid  pro  quos  to  insure  a  more 
benign  or  constructive  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Saudis. 

Finally,  this  proposed  sale  has  broad 
implications  for  our  longer  term  strategy 
to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East.  The 
most  significant  effect  of  this  sale  is 
likely  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  round 
in  a  Mideast  arms  rtuie.  The  F-15's,  a 
serious  threat  in  themselves,  nonethe- 
less hod  limited  utility  against  Israel 
when  based  away  from  the  northern 
border  and  when  lacking  the  equiiMnent 
we  are  now  about  to  provide.  Now  these 
weapOTis  systems  become  a  threat  that 
wUl  have  to  be  countered,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  recurring  questions  about 
the  long-term  stabUity  of  the  Saudi 
monarchy.  This  is  a  region  noted  for  its 
poUtical  volatility,  and  regardless  of  how 
responsible  and  restrained  one  may  con- 
sider the  Saudi  Gtovemment.  Israel  and 
the  United  States  must  always  be  pre- 
pared for  the  very  real  possibUitv  that 
next  week  It  will  be  gone  and  a  different 
one  will  be  in  its  place  with  different  at- 
titudes and  policies,  but  the  same  mili- 
tary equipment. 


Preparing  for  these  contingencies  is 
expensive  and  distracting.  It  will  cost  an 
already  weakened  Israeli  economy  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  strengthen  its  defenses, 
and  a  U.S.  offer  of  more  loans  Is  not 
much  help.  And  It  will  distract  both  gov- 
ernments from  the  real  issue,  which  Is 
how  to  make  peace  rather  than  war. 

TTais  Is  also  a  problem  for  the  Reaigan 
administration — how  to  restore  momen- 
tum to  the  peace  process.  Recognizing 
that  any  significant  developments  will 
probably  not  occur  until  after  the  up- 
coming Israeli  elections,  the  new  admin- 
istration here  has  an  opportunity  to  do 
some  thorough  advance  thinking  and 
planning  outside  a  crisis  atmosphere. 
The  proposed  sale  does  not  suggest  It 
has  done  so,  for  it  Is  hard  to  see  how 
the  negotiating  process  can  usefully  be 
served  by  supplying  advanced  weapons 
to  the  Saudis  and  thereby  decreasing 
their  incentive  to  participate  in  the  peace 
process.  It  is  fundamental  human  nature 
to  expect  people  to  seek  compromise 
when  the  benefits  of  doing  so  outweigh 
the  benefits  of  noncooperatlon.  So  long 
as  we  effectively  reward  the  Saudis  for 
their  intransigence,  we  should  expect  no 
cooperation  from  them. 

Nor  should  we  expect  them  to  be  very 
helpful  in  stabilizing  the  region  and  de- 
terring Communist  advances.  TTiey  are 
already  providing  major  financial  sup- 
port to  the  most  destabilizing  of  forces — 
the  PLO — and  are  unwilling  to  accord  us 
a  physical  presence  in  the  region.  This 
attitude  is  a  vivid  reminder  that  we  have 
only  one  firm  ally  in  the  Mideast- 
Israel — and  that  our  policies  would  be 
best  devoted  to  strengthening  it  rather 
than  challenging  it. 

I  had  hoped,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
change  in  administrations  would  bring 
to  an  end  4  years  of  weakness  and 
inconsistency  In  foreign  policy  which 
have  cost  us  heavily.  Thus  far.  President 
Reagan  has  shown  every  sign  of  being  a 
strong  and  effective  leader  with  a  clear 
vision  and  a  willingness  to  act  in  pursuit 
of  It.  Not  everyone  here  shares  that 
vision  in  its  totality.  I  have  my  own  areas 
of  disagreement.  But  It  particularly  pains 
me  to  see  a  decision  such  as  this  one 
which  does  not  meet  any  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  objectives.  It  does  not  stabi- 
lize the  region.  It  does  not  strengthen 
Israel.  And  It  Is  unlikely  to  have  any 
long-term  favorable  impact  on  Saudi  oil 
policy.  In  short,  it  brings  us — and  the 
Middle  East — little  but  trouble.  Although 
its  ill  effects  on  Israel  could  be  amelio- 
rated through  greater  provision  of  grant 
military  assistance.  Its  longer-term  Im- 
pact on  our  relations  with  Israel  and 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  harm  it  does  to 
the  peace  process  will  be  much  more 
difBcult  to  repair.  The  President  would 
do  well  to  reconsider  this  unfortunate 
decision. 

Let  me  repeat  two  very  brief  points, 
Mr.  President.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  are  doing,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not — and  many  of  us  do  not — is  arming 
an  adversary  of  Israel  with  the  most 
modem  of  weapons  and  that.  In 
tum.  is  going  to  force  the  Israelis  to  stay 
In  step  by  obtaining  more  equipment  and 
that  equipment  will  come  from  us,  and  It 
Is  going  to  come  from  us.  If  we  sell  it  on 
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our  normal  terms,  at  great  cost  to  an  al- 
ready strsJned  Israeli  economy. 

The  other  things  we  are  doing,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  sale  and  driving  Israel  toward 
us  for  more  arms,  is  making  Israel  still 
more  dependent  on  us — economically 
and  and  milltarUy.  That,  particularly 
where  selling  arms  first  to  the  Saudis 
and  then  arms  to  the  Israelis,  has  a  dis- 
tinctly familiar— disturbingly  so — sound 
to  it.  It  sounds  like  the  old  Carter  ad- 
ministration policy  of  trying  to  buy  peace 
by  selling  arms  to  both  sides.  I  do  not 
think,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is  really 
the  solution. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  this  sale  has 
very  broad,  longer  range  implications  for 
our  policy  to  bring  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Apart  from  the  serious  threat  of 
the  P-15's  themselves,  I  think  we  have 
to  recognize  that  there  are  recurring 
questions  about  the  stabihty  of  the  Saudi 
monarchy. 

This  Is  a  region  noted  for  Its  political 
volatility  and.  regardless  of  how  respon- 
sible and  restrained  one  may  consider  the 
Saudi  Government,  Israel  and  the 
United  States  must  always  be  prepared 
for  the  very  real  possibility  that,  next 
week,  the  Saudi  Government  will  be  gone 
and  a  different  one  will  be  In  its  place, 
with  different  attitudes  and  policies,  but 
the  same  military  equipment. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  we  are  talking 
about  some  contingencies  the  prepara- 
tion for  which  is  expensive  and  distract- 
ing. I  hope  that  we  might  focus.  Mr 
President,  not  so  much  on  how  to  make 
war  but  on  how  to  make  peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  have  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  consider  whether  or  not  an  arms  sale 
to  Saudi  Arabia  really  serves  our  na- 
tional interest. 

The  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabia  during  the  past 
several  years  has  not  been  a  pleasant 
one. 

The  American  people  have  felt  the 
Saudi  Arabian  effect  on  energy  costs, 
inflation,  and  our  entire  economy.  Now. 
after  the  "squeeze"  that  they  have 
placed  on  our  economy,  we  are  being 
asked  to  part  with  some  of  the  most 
advanced  weaponry  that  our  Nation  has. 
Let  us  seriously  ask  ourselves,  "Are  the 
Saudis  such  good  friends  that  we  want 
to  arm  them  with  our  most  sophisticated 
weapons  for,  as  they  say,  protection' 
Will  these  weapons  be  used  solely  for 
protection? 

The  arms  that  are  being  discus<?ed  fo^ 
possible  sale  can  best  be  described  as 
"top  of  the  line"  Items:  Airborne  wflm- 
Ing  and  control  systems,  which  are  more 
than  mere  early  warning  svstems  with 
their  capacity  to  direct  and  control  in- 
terceptor action;   fast  pack  fuel  tanks 


to  enable  the  range  of  the  F-15  to  be 
doubled  so  that  more  weapons  can  b( 
carried  longer  distances;  and  the  Side- 
winder AIM  9L  air-to-air  missile,  which 
is  capable  of  head-on  attack  and,  when 
combined  with  the  AW  ACS,  Is  an  awe- 
some interceptor.  These  arms  present 
a  real  challenge  to  whoever  holds  air 
superiority  in  the  region  in  which  they 
are  deployed.  In  this  case.  It's  Israel 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  again  if  we  really 
want  to  sell  these  arms  to  the  Saudis, 
keeping  In  mind  that  they  have  not  been 
nelpful  in  working  toward  a  mid-East 
peace.  Saudi  Arabia  is  opposed  to  the 
Egypt-Israel  peace  and  has  supported 
the  terrorist  PLO  with  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  They  not  only  have 
threatened  our  allies  in  Oman,  but  they 
have  called  for  an  outright  "holy  war" 
against  Israel.  Are  these  the  people  we 
want  to  share  our  most  sophisticated 
weaponry  with? 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is 
pivotal,  to  say  the  least.  Let  us  consider 
whether  this  arms  sale  to  the  Saudis 
might  tip  the  Middle  East  balance  and 
ingnlte  a  waiting  timber  box. 

The  Internal  situation  in  Saudi  Arabia 
does  not  lend  itself  to  stability  when  we 
consider  their  constant  Internal  squab- 
bles over  royal  family  success'on,  the 
seizure  of  the  Grand  Mosque  in  Mecca, 
and  the  human  rights  violations  of  the 
Shlltes. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  Indicate 
that  Israel  is  a  strong  ally  of  the  United 
States;  an  ally  capable  of  defending  her- 
self; an  ally  who  has  provided  us  valua- 
ble Intelligence  Information  through  the 
capture  of  Soviet  Mlg's,  tanks,  and 
missiles.  In  a  possible  Soviet-United 
States  confrontation,  Israel  can  be 
counted  on  to  stand  on  oiu-  side.  She  Is 
a  strong  ally  who  should  not  be  compro- 
mised by  the  proposed  sale  of  these 
weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia,  which  would 
effectively  strip  Israel  of  her  air  supe- 
riority in  the  region.  Ttxls  Is  no  way  to 
treat  a  strong  ally. 

We  must  also  consider  the  security  of 
oiu-  military  technology.  The  airborne 
warning  and  control  systems  are  certain 
to  attract  Soviet  attempts  to  compromise 
the  Saudis  either  through  espionage, 
crew  defection,  or  radical  takeover.  We 
must  consider  the  possibility  that  our 
technology  might  fall  into  unfriendly 
hands. 

If  this  proposed  sale  of  weapons 
reaches  the  floor  of  this  body.  I  urge  all 
of  us  to  consider  Its  Impact  on  the  deli- 
cate balance  that  exists  in  the  M'ddle 
East  and  its  impact  on  a  good  and  loyal 
ally  of  this  Nation,  Israel.  The  proposed 
sale  Is  not  In  our  best  Interests  and  will 
only  fuel  the  tension  that  already  exists 
in  the  Middle  East.  These  facts  I  re- 
spectfully ask  my  colleagues  to  consider. 

In  short,  this  sale  does  nothing  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  for  political  or  military 
stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICFR.  The  3 
minutes  for  the  Senator  tram  New  York 
have  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  while 


there  is  yet  much  to  be  heard  and  con- 
sidered on  the  proposals  to  su^^piy  luel 
tanks  and  missiles  to  the  Saudi  Arabians 
on  the  F-15's,  I  think  It  is  useful  at  this 
time  to  express  my  personal  reservaticms 
on  having  the  United  States  supply  such 
eqiiipment. 

The  1978  sale  of  the  P-lS's  by  the 
United  States  to  Saudi  Arabia  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  the  strict  con- 
dition that  such  equipment  was  not  to 
be  made  available  In  order  to  provide 
guarantees  that  the  F-15's  would  be  used 
only  for  defensive  purposes.  Accordingly, 
in  my  view,  there  is  a  heavy  burden  of 
persxiasic»i  on  those  who  would  now  seek 
to  supply  such  equipment. 

I  am  concerned  that  appropriate  as- 
surances be  provided  by  Saudi  Arabia  to 
the  United  States  that  the  F-lS's  with 
such  additional  equipment  would  be  used 
under  appropriate  circumstances  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Mideast,  even  if  our  interests  con- 
flict with  thoee  of  one  or  more  other 
Arab  nations. 

Such  equipment,  with  potential  for 
mihtary  offensive  purposes,  poses  an  ob- 
vious threat  to  Israel  in  the  face  of  the 
Saudis'  ccmtinued  support  of  the  PLO. 
their  opposition  to  the  peace  initiatives 
em'oodled  in  the  Camp  David  accord  and 
hostile  statements  by  Saudi  Arabia 
against  Israel,  such  as  King  Khalid's  call 
for  a  holy  war  at  the  Islamic  summit 
meeting  last  January. 

It  may  be  that  commitments  by  Saudi 
Arabia,  backed  by  corroborating  deeds, 
could  satisfy  these  concerns;  but  these 
are  threshold  questions  which  should  be 
resolved  before  giving  serious  ccmsidera- 
tlon  to  providing  the  fuel  tanks  and 
missiles. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
that  I  have  been  the  devil's  advocate 
here  today.  I  have  taken  a  position  that 
is  certainly  poUtically  unpopular,  and  I 
know  that  I  take  political  risks  in  doing 
so.  But  I  beUeve  that  I  must  advocate 
those  positions  which  are  designed  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  national  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Indeed,  our  foreign  policy  must  be  based 
on  clear  perceptions  of  national  interest. 

In  my  view,  it  is  in  our  national  inter- 
est to  preserve  the  p(^tlcal  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Israel  Beyond  that,  we 
have  a  strong  moral  obligation  to  Israd. 
and  I  am  not  one  who  would  see  the 
Unit«»rt  StatAs  treat  Its  friends  lightly. 

I  believe  that  the  Israelis  are  a  valued 
ally,  that  they  are  a  country  that  has 
great  military,  political,  and  strategic 
importance  in  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean area  and  the  Middle  East.  Cer- 
tainly, the  strength  of  Israel  is  some- 
thing the  Soviets  have  to  calculate  In 
pursuit  of  any  of  their  objectives  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  would  not  support  anything  that  I 
seriously  believed  would  jeopardize  the 
security  of  Israel.  In  fact  this  sale  would 
not  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  being  precipitate,  that 
they  are  being  hasty.  In  maUng  this  de- 
cision. Quite  to  the  contrary,  this  to 
something  that  I  am  certain  the  admin- 
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latratlon  has  agonized  over  for  a  long 
time.  In  fact,  the  hastiness  has  been  in 
the  kmee-jerk  reaponse  of  the  opposition 
to  the  sale,  because  it  appears  that  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  are  still  think- 
ing of  the  threat  In  1978  terms  rather 
than  in  1981  terms.  Let  us  look  at  what 
has  happened  since  then. 

To  b<«ln  with,  the  threat  to  Israel 
from  her  most  powerful  neighbor,  Egypt, 
has  been  removed  by  the  Camp  Oavid 
accords. 

Second,  Iran,  as  a  result  of  revolution, 
has  turned  from  ally  to  adversary.  We 
no  longer  have  a  powerful  Iran  with  a 
sophisticated  armed  force  to  defend  our 
interests  in  that  sirea. 

The  Soviets  have  occupied  Afghani- 
stan. The  activity  In  the  states  around 
the  Persian  Gulf  that  are  Soviet  surro- 
gates has  increased.  Look  at  South  Yem- 
en. Look  at  E^thiopla.  Look  at  Colonel 
Qadhafl  and  his  projection  of  power 
into  Chad  and  the  threat  to  the  Sudan. 
Look  at  the  links  that  are  being  estab- 
lished by  Soviet  surrogates. 

The  Saudis  clearly  perceive  the  So- 
viets, not  Israel,  as  the  principal  threat 
to  their  own  security.  They  are  not  likely 
to  waste  their  military  resources  in  a 
hopeless  war  against  Israel,  and  that  is 
what  it  would  be. 

One  thing  that  the  speakers  here  to- 
day have  not  brought  out  is  the  fact  that 
the  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  is  not  as  capable 
a  weapon  as  the  AIM-7  Sparrow,  with 
which  the  Israeli  F-15's  are  armed. 

One  Saudi  military  man  said  to  me, 
"We  would  be  fools  to  attack  the  Israelis. 
They  would  chew  up  our  F-15's,  and 
they  would  come  back  and  bomb  every 
one  of  our  airfields  within  range."  The 
Saudis  recognize  the  military  capabil- 
ity of  Israel. 

Let  us  say  a  word  about  Saudi  policy. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  and  I  do  not 
advocate  the  Saudi  posture  toward  Is- 
rael. In  my  view,  it  is  totally  improper 
and  Incorrect,  and  I  could  not  disagree 
more  strongly. 

I  sat  in  Riyadh  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
had  an  icisulting  and  abusive  ttmgue- 
la.shing  for  2  hours  from  a  member  of 
the  Saudi  Government  on  Israel  and  the 
Palestinian  problem.  I  must  say  that  it 
tried  my  patience  considerably.  I  dis- 
agreed profoundly  with  their  positions. 

However,  we  cannot  always  be  £ifforded 
the  luxury  of  only  associating  ourselves 
with  those  countries  with  whose  policies 
we  agree.  We  cannot  always  Impose  our 
policies  on  other  countries  which  happen 
to  share  mutual  interests  with  the  United 
States. 

In  t«ms  of  the  Jihad  that  has  been 
mentl(Hied  here  today.  I  can  assure  you 
that  that  is  more  rhetoric  than  sub- 
stance. I  do  not  believe  any  of  those 
states — even  those  with  a  greater  animus 
toward  Israel  than  Saudi  Arabia  has — 
are  prepared  to  take  Israel  on  at  this 
point. 

I  believe  that  we  always  should  make 
sure  that  the  Israelis  are  armed  with 
the  best  eqiiipment  possible.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  have  been  willing  to  give 
the  Israelis  more  than  some  previous 
administratlOTis  have,  because  I  believe 
it  Is  in  our  Interests  that  they  possess 
this  military  capability.  But  we  must 


recognize  the  changed  dimension  of  the 
threat.  We  must  not  adways  think  of 
it  just  in  Arab-Israeli  conflict  terms.  We 
have  to  think  of  it  now  in  other  terms. 

What  has  been  suggested  here  today 
is  that  we  not  enhance  the  capability  of 
the  gulf  states,  not  enhance  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  indigenous  forces  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Soviet  threat. 

It  appears  that  we  are  more  prepared 
to  raise  the  American  force  level  and 
the  American  presence  over  there  and 
risk  American  lives,  rather  than  take 
some  action  that,  on  the  face  of  it,  might 
appear  to  pose  some  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  thinking  In  terms  of 
Israeli  security,  if  we  oppose  the  en- 
hancement package  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
we  contribute  nothing  to  the  security  of 
Israel.  In  fact,  are  we  going  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  emotional  arguments,  some 
politically  motivated,  or  are  we  going  to 
be  influenced  by  a  real  and  perceptive 
look  at  the  long-range  security  interests 
of  Israel? 

In  fact,  the  Saudis  now  are  the  domi- 
nant flgure  in  the  Gulf  Cooperation 
Council.  There  are  six  gulf  states  that 
have  organized,  not  to  fight  Israel,  but 
to  establish  a  mutual  security  effort 
against  the  Soviet  threat  and  whatever 
threat  is  posed  by  the  conflict  between 
Iraq  and  Iran. 

Our  AW  ACS  aircraft  are  over  there 
now  to  work  with  the  Saudis,  to  work 
with  our  fleet  units,  to  work  with  British 
and  French  fleet  units,  trying  to  defend 
our  vital  Interests  over  there.  That  is 
why  they  are  there. 

So  there  is  a  clear  recognition  of  what 
the  threat  is. 

When  we  talk  about  offensive  capabil- 
ity In  terms  of  the  enhancement  package 
for  the  Saudi  P-15's  what  we  are  really 
talking  about  is  a  defensive  capability 
against  the  more  immediate  threat  posed 
by  the  Soviet  presence  in  the  Middle  East 
and  posed  by  Iran. 

When  we  posture  the  enhancement 
package  against  that  immediate  threat, 
it  is  not  an  offensive  capability.  It  is  a 
defensive  capability. 

If  we  do  not  provide  this  enhance- 
ment package,  what  the  Saudis  will  do 
in  the  interest  of  defending  themselves 
against  what  they  perceive  to  be  the 
greatest  threat,  and  that  is  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  buy  the  French  Mirage  2000  or 
4000  aircraft.  The  Mirage  2000  or  4000 
will  have  an  armament  package  that  is 
more  offensive  capable  than  what  we 
propose  to  sell  to  go  along  with  the 
F-15's. 

Does  that  make  any  sense  in  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel? 

Furthermore,  that  is  a  force  that  could 
be  rationalized  with  the  force  of  Iraq 
that  also  possesses  Mirage  aircraft. 

I  yield  myself  4  additional  minutes. 

And  there  would  be  an  enormous  pres- 
sure placed  on  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  event 
of  a  conflict  between  other  Arabian 
states  and  Israel  to  incorporate  a  Saudi 
Mirage  force  into  the  Iraqi  force.  It 
would  pose,  over  the  long  term,  a  greater 
threat  to  Israel. 

In  my  view,  we  minimize  the  threat  to 
Israel  when  the  gulf  states  arm  and  de- 
fend themselves  by  providing  them  with 


our  equipment  which  requires  our  spare 
parts,  our  technical  assistance,  and  our 
supply  train. 

Do  not  tell  me  we  do  not  Influence  the 
use  of  those  systems.  Obviously,  when 
the  supply  train  was  cut  off  to  Iran  they 
could  not  fully  employ  the  most  sophis- 
ticated aircraft  we  sold  them,  the  P-14. 
against  Iraq.  That  is  an  example  of  what 
happens  when  foreign  countries  possess 
American  equipment  and  Americans  do 
not  support  what  they  are  doing. 

So  let  us  think  in  terms  of  the  real 
security  of  Israel. 

As  disagreeable  as  the  Saudis  have 
been  on  matters  pertaining  to  Israel, 
they  have  been  a  moderating  influence 
among  Arab  States  that  are  far  more 
hostile,  far  more  virulent  in  their 
opposition  to  Israel. 

Moreover,  to  say  that  the  Saudis  have 
done  nothing  for  the  United  States  is 
simply  not  true. 

I  recognize  they  have  gone  Eilong  with 
OPEC  price  increases,  but  they  have 
tended  to  moderate  those  increases  and 
currently  they  sell  their  oil  at  below  the 
OPEC  price. 

Let  me  note  further  that  they  are 
producing  now  roughly  twice  as  much  oil 
as  they  need  for  their  income  and  many 
Saudis  are  very  critical  of  the  Kingdom's 
high  oil  production  policies.  They  feel 
that  Saudi  Arabia's  only  natural  resource 
is  being  wasted  and  that  there  are  in- 
sufficient viable  investment  opportuni- 
ties for  the  income  that  is  in  excess  of 
the  Saudis'  domestic  needs. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the  posi- 
tive side  of  what  Saudi  Arabia  has  done. 

Let  me  note  also  that  they  give  a  very 
high  percentage  of  their  GNP  to  foreign 
assistance,  much  higher  than  we  do,  and 
that  assistance  is  going  to  such  countries 
as  Morocco,  the  Sudan.  North  Yemen, 
Somalia,  and  Jordan,  all  countries  that 
are  either  friendly  to  the  United  States 
or  countries  that  we  want  to  be  our 
friends.  The  Saudis  are  prepared  to  con- 
tinue such  help  and  have  indicated  that 
they  might  give  tissistance  also  to  Turkey 
and  to  Tunisia,  friends  and  allies  of  the 
United  States. 

I  might  note  the  Saudis  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  dollar.  Currently 
a  large  proportion  of  their  more  than 
$100  billion  of  foreign  official  assets  is  in 
dollar  instruments,  and  I  might  note  fur- 
ther that  Saudi  Arabia  led  the  Islamic 
world  in  condemnation  of  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan. 

Certainly  we  disagree  with  their  poli- 
cies toward  Israel.  Certainly  we  disagree 
with  their  failure  to  accept  the  Camp 
David  accords. 

Remember,  they  are  now  part  of  an 
organization  of  the  Gulf  Cooperation 
Council  which  contains  one  important 
state.  Oman,  that  has  supported  the 
Camp  David  accords. 

If  we  fail  to  supply  the  indigenous 
forces  in  that  area  with  military  equip- 
ment they  need  to  protect  themselves 
against  a  threat  both  to  our  interest  and 
theirs,  then  we  have  made  a  very  foolish 
decision  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
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Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senator  was  recenUy  in  Saudi 
Arabia  In  meeting  with  Government  offi- 
cials did  he  pose  to  them  the  question 
of  why  they  refuse  at  all  to  negotiate 
with  Israel  on  a  peace  treaty? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  the  Saudis  feel 
that  the  Internal  political  consequences 
for  themselves  within  Saudi  Arabia  and 
in  the  broader  fraternity  of  the  Arab 
world  would  be  Inimical  to  their  long- 
term  interest.  I  feel  that  Saudi  Arabia 
is  going  to  be  the  key  to  the  uJtimate 
settlement  of  the  Middle  East  problMns. 
but  I  think  that  we  have  to  permit  them 
some  latitude  and  consider  the  internal 
political  forces  that  are  at  work  In  that 
part  of  the  world. 

I  think  It  Is  pretty  obvious  that  all  of 
the  Arab  States  over  thetre  fear  the 
Palestinians.  They  have  a  great  problem 
with  the  Palestinian  presence  in  so  many 
of  these  countries,  and  they  earnestly  de- 
sire to  get  the  Palestinian  issue  solved, 
to  get  that  issue  off  of  their  backs  so 
they  can  focus  more  on  what  the  real 
threat  is  in  that  area. 

But  I  think  we  must  understand  the 
Internal  political  forces  at  work  on  some 
of  these  governments. 

If  we  pushed  the  Saudis  or  any  other 
government  for  that  matter  into  a  posi- 
tion that  provided  a  political  hazard 
for  the  survival  of  that  Government,  we 
might  see  that  Government  or  other  gov- 
ernments in  a  similar  situation  replaced 
by  governments  far  more  hostile  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Do  I  understand 
that  answer  to  mean  that  the  Saudis  feel 
that  their  Government  Is  so  shaky  that 
even  to  enter  into  negotiations  would 
cause  their  downfall? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  Saudis  are 
thinking  in  terms  not  just  in  their  own 
internal  situation  but  in  terms  of  what 
might  happen  in  other  countries  of  the 
Arab  world.  R«nember.  they  are  in  a 
pretty  nasty  neighborhood  right  now. 
They  have  South  Yemen  on  their  flank; 
they  have  Iraq  on  their  flank.  So  they 
are  in  a  position  where  a  too  apparent 
softening  of  an  attitude  could  result  in 
an  exploitable  situation  for  the  Soviets, 
who  do  not  like  the  Saudi  Government, 
to  bring  that  Government  down. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  made  reference 
several  times  to  the  moderation  of  the 
Saudi  Government  in  the  sale  of  oil  and 
the  production  of  oil. 

There  is  an  interesting  column  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  March  5 
by  Mr.  C.  L.  Cranford  reporting  on  a 
speech  that  Oil  Minister  Yamani  made 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  in  a  question  and 
answer  period  he  was  asked  the  question 
as  follows : 

The  Saudi  citizen  sees  the  oil  poUcy  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  as  one  under  which 
we  produce  more  than  the  needs  of  our  econ- 
omy and  sell  at  a  price  less  than  that  of 
others,  Including  those  of  the  Gulf  countries. 
In  response  to  these  efforts,  we  find  that  we 
are  under  attack  In  the  media  and  by  the 
heads  of  state  of  Western  countries. 

Yamani,  In  response  to  the  question, 
said  as  follows: 

If  we  were  to  force  the  Western  countries 
to  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  alternative 


energy  resources.  It  would  take  seven  to  10 
years  to  bring  about  some  results  of  these 
Investments,  which  woxUd  reduce  oil  demand 
to  a  level  that  would  affect  Saudi  Arabia, 
which  at  that  time  would  not  find  enough 
markets  to  sell  Its  oil  to  meet  lu  economic 
demands. 

Sheikh  Yamani  then  goe^  on  to  indi- 
cate he  can  imderstand  why  Algeria  or 
other  countries  want  to  sell  oil  at  the 
highest  price  possible  Immediately. 
Algeria  will  not  be  able  to  export  any  oU 
after  1990.  Saudi  Arabia  has  ample  oil. 
It  is  not  in  their  interest  to  force  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  coun- 
tries by  prices  so  high  into  a  position  of 
turning  to  alternative  forms  of  energy 
so  that  we  will  no  longer  need  Saudi 
Arabia's  oil. 

Sheikh  Yamsml  continues: 

The  Interest  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia Is  that  we  extend  the  life  of  oU  to  the 
largest  extent  possible  to  allow  xis  to  build 
our  economy  In  the  most  diversified  manner 
Including  Industry  and  agriculture. 

He  predicted  that  Saudi  production, 
presently  at  10.3  million  barrels  a  day. 
might  drop  to  as  low  as  5  million  barrels 
by  1982. 

Mr.  Presldoit,  all  Sheikh  Yamani  is 
saying  is  that  Saudi  Arabia's  policy  is 
going  to  be  carried  out  In  Saudi  Arabia's 
interest,  not  our  Interest,  not  Western 
Europe's  interest,  not  Japan's  interest; 
their  interest.  And  that  is  as  I  would 
expect  it  would  be.  just  as  our  policy 
should  be  carried  out  in  our  interest. 

I  come  back  to  concluding  with  the 
premise  that  I  started  with.  The  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the  Middle 
East  in  terms  of  a  unified  protection 
against  the  Soviet  threat  is  peace  in  the 
Middle  East;  a  unified  Egyptian.  Saudi 
Arabia,  Jordanian,  and  Israeli  presence 
in  the  Middle  East;  united  in  peace, 
agreeing  on  their  boundaries,  agreeing 
on  their  territories,  and  united  against 
the  Soviet  threat.  Saudi  Arabia  is  the 
key  to  that  peace.  Egypt  has  agreed  to  it. 
Jordan  would  agree  if  Saudi  Arabia 
would  agree. 

And  yet  I  am  told  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  one  of  the  most  powerful 
countries  in  the  Arab  world,  one  of  the 
richest,  one  that  has  been  the  most  aMe. 
with  a  limited,  reasonably  homogeneous 
peculation,  cannot  do  what  Egypt  was 
able  to  do,  a  country  that  is  poverty 
stricken,  a  country  that  over  the  years 
has  been  through  a  variety  of  revolu- 
tions, while  the  Saudis  have  not. 

I  am  saying  that  imtU  Saudi  Arabia 
realizes  that  its  interests,  the  BCddle 
East's  iivterests,  Israd's  interests,  and 
our  interests  all  coalesce  in  terms  of  be- 
ing united  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
against  the  Soviet  threat  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  makes  reference  to — 
imtil  they  are  willing  to  do  that,  and  es- 
pecially if  their  regime  is  as  unstable  as 
the  Senator  from  Texas  indicates — then 
I  tiilnk  we  would  be  very  imwise  to  place 
in  their  hands  the  most  sophisticated 
weaponry  that  this  Nation  possesses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  suggested  that 
Sheikh  Yamani  has  indicated  tiiat  it  Is 
in  the  Saudi  national  interest  to  increase 


the  production  of  oil  and  keep  the  price 
down.  I  would  expect  that  he  would  make 
that  argument  at  home.  I  would  not 
expect  that  he  would  try  to  sell  the 
Saudis  on  tjie  notion  that  it  should  be 
done  for  altruistic  reasons. 

I  also  assume  that  my  friend  from 
Oregon  expresses  his  concern  over  Israel 
because  he  believes  the  preservation  of 
Israel  is  In  our  national  interest.  I  would 
not  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would 
contend  it  is  not  In  our  national  Interest, 
but  something  we  should  do  anyway.  Ob- 
viously that  is  the  rationale  for  support- 
ing Isra^  and  not  just  selling  them 
equipment  but  giving  it  to  them  as  well. 
We  do  it.  Why?  For  altruistic  reasons? 
Partially,  but  largely  because  it  Is  in  our 
national  interest  to  do  so. 

We  would  all  like  to  see  this  Middle 
East  problem  resolved,  but  I  suggest  we 
had  better  not  try  to  dictate  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  of  this  proWem  because 
we  might  find  that  in  trying  to  do  so  we 
have  exacerbated  the  problem. 

I  have  no  use  for  the  PLO.  It  is  a  ter- 
rorist organization;  it  Is  an  implement 
of  Soviet  policy,  and  I  think  we  should 
continue  to  be  critical  of  Saudi  pc^icy  In 
suppmting  the  PLO. 

But  I  can  say  that  the  Arab  States 
have  seized  on  the  PLO  simply  because 
they  see  it  as  the  only  viable  represen- 
tation of  the  Palestinians.  I  hope  we  can 
find  more  respc«isible  leadership  among 
the  Palestinians  in  order  to  achieve 
some  sort  of  rational  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Once  that  problem  goes  away,  the 
Soviet  threat  will  still  be  there.  They  will 
try  to  find  other  things  to  exploit,  so  we 
must  imderstand  that  once  that  is  ac- 
complished the  Soviet  threat  does  not 
go  away,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  in- 
digenous forces  in  that  area  have  the 
capability  to  do  something  in  thetr  own 
defense. 

They  want  to  do  it.  I  think  that,  per- 
haps, the  scope  of  the  Internal  proUem 
for  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  states  is  un- 
derestimated. Saudi  Arabia  does  not 
now  have  simply  a  homogeneous  popu- 
latlcm.  There  are  5.5  miUion  Saudis  and 
2.5  million  foreignn^  in  Saudi  Arabia 
right  now.  There  are  100.000  Palestiniains 
there  now  and  an  even  higher  number  of 
other  Arab  State  nationals.  They  do  pose 
a  problem,  and  we  have  got  to  be  under- 
standing of  that  proWem.  while  dis- 
agreeing with  the  posture  Saudi  Arabia 
has  taken. 

In  the  final  analysis  we  cannot  talk  ot 
the  threat  In  1978  terms.  We  have  to 
think  of  it  in  1981  terms,  and  the  dimen- 
sions there  have  changed  dramatically. 
In  my  view  it  would  be  tragic  if  we  did 
not  give  indigenous  forces  in  the  area 
the  ability  to  hrip  defend  themselves  and 
to  defend  our  vital  national  IntCTCsts. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  time  if  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gcHi  is  prepared  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  Senators  MrrcH«.L  and  Hart  who 
have  requested  1  minute  each. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allotted  to  me  be  allotted  to  Mr.  Battcus 
so  that  he  may  further  yield  it,  I  imdo^ 
stand,  to  the  distinguished  Smator  from 
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TbfaiTiw  (Mr.  MncBXix) .  who  will  want  3 
or  4  mlnutee.  So  I  yield  It  to  Mr.  Baucus 
to  control,  If  that  is  agreeable. 

•me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i£  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  left?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  54  seconds. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaming? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  and  15  seconds. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  I  have  left  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
of  the  15  minutes  that  the  minority 
leader  yielded  to  me  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes.     

Mr.  AOTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
COTicemed  about  the  recent  reports  that 
the  administration  will  recommend  the 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  equipment  to  ex- 
pand the  range  and  offensive  capabilities 
of  the  62  F-15  airplanes  she  is  buying 
from  the  United  States. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  would  add 
another  element  of  destabllization  to  an 
already  uncertain  political  climate  in 
the  Middle  East. 

When  the  Saudis  first  requested  these 
airplanes  in  1978.  a  narrow  Senate  vote 
approved  the  sale,  only  after  the  strong- 
est assurances  from  the  executive  branch 
that  the  intent  of  the  sale  was  to  upgrade 
the  Saudi  defensive  capability  only.  At 
that  time.  Congress — and  our  friends  in 
the  Middle  East — were  assured  that 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Saudis  to  request  further  capabilities  for 
these  planes,  and  no  willingness  on  the 
P€ut  of  the  American  Government  to 
provide  any  such  equipment. 

In  1980,  when  the  Saudis  again  re- 
quested the  offensive  equipment  that  had 
earlier  been  denied,  over  two-thirds  of 
the  UJ3.  Senate  joined  in  a  letter  to 
President  Carter,  urging  that  the  re- 
quest be  denied.  A  decision  was  delayed 
until  after  the  election.  Now  we  learn 
that  the  administration  plans  to  approve 
that  request  and  send  it  to  Congress  for 
approval. 

A  caref\il  assessment  of  the  military 
and  diplomatic  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  at  present  reveals  no  compelling 
evidence  that  this  sale  of  offensive  equip- 
ment is  warranted  by  Saudi  defense 
needs. 

The  fuel  packs  which  the  Saudis  seek 
and  the  administration  wishes  to  pro- 
vide, will  have  the  effect  of  more  than 
doubling  the  range  of  the  P-15  from  450 
miles  to  over  1.000  miles.  Thus,  from  a 
defensive  mode,  the  P-15's  will  be  trans- 
formed into  a  striking  force  capable  of 
hitting  any  part  of  Israel  from  deep 
within  Saudi  territory.  Yet  the  Soviet 
presence,  which  is  cited  as  a  reason  for 
the  sale,  is  located  well  over  1,000  miles 
distant,  in  Afghanistan. 


The  other  major  component  of  the 
equipment  package  to  be  approved  for 
sale  is  the  advanced  version  of  the  Side- 
winder missile,  the  AIM-9L.  This  is  th« 
most  advanced  alr-to-alr  missile  in  the 
U.S.  armory.  It  is  only  now  being  de- 
ployed on  our  own  F-15's. 

Any  objective  review  of  Saudi  Arabia's 
defense  needs  today  must  conclude  that 
its  ability  to  deter — let  alone  defeat — a 
Soviet  attack  is  nil.  The  only  force  ca- 
pable of  withstanding  a  full-scale  Soviet 
attack  is  our  own. 

The  threat  from  South  Yemen  has 
been  amply  countered  by  the  substantial 
Saudi  tank  purchases  and  by  the  orig- 
inal configuration  of  the  P-15's. 

The  threat  from  Iraq  has  substan- 
tially vanished  with  the  involvement  of 
that  country  in  its  continuing  war  with 
Iran. 

I  recognize  and  shwe  the  administra- 
tion's desire  to  assure  international  sta- 
bility and  order.  But  I  question  whether 
the  arming  of  Saudi  Arabia  with  an  in- 
herently offensive  capability  will  be  per- 
ceived by  any  of  her  neighbors — particu- 
larly Israel— as  a  contribution  to  stabil- 
ity in  the  Middle  East.  Rather,  it  seems 
to  me,  it  might  well  be  viewed  as  an  in- 
herently destabilizing  factor  in  a  region 
already  ridden  with  tension. 

Decades  of  wars  in  this  area  should 
have  demonstrated  to  us  by  now  that  the 
only  secure  and  lasting  road  to  stability 
in  the  Middle  East  is  through  the  politi- 
cal process  of  negotiations  leading  to 
agreements  for  restraint.  The  buildup  of 
arms  in  Iran  should  have  been  a  lesson 
to  us  that  the  regimes  we  arm  have  no 
more  inherent  ability  to  stay  in  power 
than  those  we  fall  to  arm. 

The  fact  is  that  the  lethal  and  escalat- 
ing arms  race  in  the  M'ddle  East  is  an 
element  of  instability  in  itself.  If  it 
can  be  restrained,  at  least  the  potential 
of  unpredictable  disaster  is  somewhat 
lowered. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  hope  the 
administration  will  reconsider  and  not 
ask  that  th's  equioment  be  aporoved  for 
sale.  It  will  add  noth'n?  to  Saudi  Arabia's 
legitimate  defensive  needs,  and  it  has  the 
potential  for  detracting  from  her  long- 
rani?e  security  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  yle'dine:  me  the  t'me. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

The  PRESTDTNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  1978, 
when  the  Senate  debated  the  sale  of  air- 
planes to  Saudi  Arabia,  at  that  time,  as 
Senators  will  recall,  a  commitment  was 
made  that  further  enhancement  of  the 
capabilities  of  those  aircraft  in  a  manner 
that  might  make  them  a  threat  to  the 
Government  of  Israel  was  absolutely  op- 
posed even  by  those  who  were  proponents 
of  the  sale  of  the  aircraft.  Now,  some  2  or 
3  years  later,  we  have  the  very  fact  that 
was  feared  most  by  those  of  us  who  op- 
posed that  sale  at  the  time  and  by  the 
Government  of  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  enhance  the  power 


and  range  of  the  P-15  fighter  planes  sold 
to  Saudi  Arabia  in  1978  because  I  do  not 
feel  the  proposed  arms  sales  advances  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

When  I  opposed  the  original  sale  of  the 
F-15's  to  the  Saudis  in  1978,  I  stated  as 
my  guiding  principle  that  any  foreign 
policy  action  we  take  in  the  Middle  East 
must  advance,  rather  than  retard,  the 
chances  for  peace  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States.  That  same  principle  under- 
lies my  opposition  to  the  administration's 
proposal  to  sell  the  Saudis  conf ormal  fuel 
tanks,  AIM-9L  air-to-air  missiles,  and 
aerial  refueling  and  airborne  surveillance 
systems.  At  the  time  of  the  original  sale 
our  Government  pledged  that  the  F-15's 
would  never  be  so  equipped.  Because  the 
proposed  arms  sale  represents  a  major 
shift  in  U.S.  policy  and  commitment  the 
burden  of  proof  on  how  this  sale  will  ad- 
vance the  prospects  of  peace  must  be  on 
those  who  advocate  it.  They  have  not 
convinced  me  these  sales  will  serve  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  always  supported  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  the  security  of  Israel  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  because  I  believe  a 
strong  Israel  is  in  the  national  security 
interests  of  our  own  Nation.  The  arms 
sale  would  significantly  increase  the  mil- 
itary threat  to  Israel  and  thus  jeopardize 
the  military  balance  in  the  Middle  East. 
In  1978,  the  F-15's  represented  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  the  security  of  Israel,  our 
truest  friend  and  most  dependable  ally 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  new  sale  clearly 
increases  this  threat.  The  conformad  fuel 
tanks  more  than  double  the  combat 
range  of  the  Saudi  F-15's.  And  the  nlr- 
to-air  missiles,  aerial  refueling  and  air- 
borne surveillance  systems  are  substan- 
tial force  multipliers  which  also  en- 
hance the  offensive  power  of  the  Saudi 
aircraft.  The  Saudi's  best  intentions  are 
no  guarantee  that  F-15's  will  not  Iiy 
against  Israel  in  the  future.  No  one  can 
guarantee  who  will  command  the  Saudi 
arsenal  tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  We 
must  never  be  willing  to  hazard  the 
guess. 

The  proposed  arms  sale  raises  other 
considerations  not  the  least  of  which  is 
further  burdening  Israel's  economy  with 
even  greater  requirements  for  arms.  The 
administration's  quid  pro  quo  of  extend- 
ing additional  credit  to  Israel  for  the 
purchase  of  more  military  hardware  is 
hardly  the  solution  for  a  nation  already 
overwhemed  by  defense  costs. 

The  arms  spiral  means  not  more  secu- 
rity but  even  greater  economic  struggle 
for  Israel  and  greater  instability  in  the 
Middle  East.  Whatever  the  immediate 
benefit  of  improved  relations  with  Saudi 
Arabia  they  are  no  bargain  if  their  price 
is  Israel's  military  or  economic  security. 

In  addition,  the  sale  would  violate  spe- 
cific commitments  made  to  Congress  just 
2  years  ago  not  to  sell  Saudi  Arabia  these 
systems  for  its  F-15's.  In  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Defense  Secretary 
Brown  stipulated — 

The  plane  requested  bv  Saudi  Arabia  will 
not  be  equipped  with  the  special  features 
that  could  give  it  additional  ran?e.  Speclfl- 
caUy.  the  planes  wlU  not  have  conf  ormal  fuel 
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Unka  (fMt  packs) ,  I.e.,  auxiliary  fuel  UjbXm 
that  conform  to  the  body  of  the  plane,  and 
Saudi  Arabian  KC-130  tankers  do  not  have 
the  equipment  for  air  refueling  of  the  P-15. 

Our  national  interests  are  not  served 
by  a  policy  that  seeks  to  promote  peace 
and  stability  in  the  Middle  East  by  re- 
versing previous  commitments  and  by 
Increasing  the  capabilities  for  war. 

The  administration's  justification  for 
its  new  course  of  action  is  that  Soviet 
advances  in  the  region  have  radically 
changed  the  complexion  of  the  region 
and  the  administration  must  adopt  a 
new  perspective  on  the  region's  prob- 
lems m  light  of  these  dangers.  The  So- 
viet challenge  and  the  West's  need  for 
continuing  access  to  the  region's  re- 
sources are  indeed  important  concerns, 
but  so  are  the  value  of  U.S.  pledges  and 
the  increasing  danger  Imposed  by  the 
introduction  of  sophisticated  weapons, 
especially  in  the  absence  of  any  move- 
ment toward  political  progress. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  a  friend,  and  we  share 
common  security  concerns.  We  must  not 
forget,  however,  that  the  arms  we  are 
giving  her  are  being  Introduced  into  an 
environment  In  which  there  has  been 
no  progress  toward  alleviating  tensions 
between  Israel  and  its  neighbors.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  if  anything  been  more  belli- 
cose in  recent  weeks,  leading  the  way 
for  Arab  and  Moslem  countries  to  issue 
radical  declarations  calling  for  boycot- 
ting Israel  and  waging  holy  wars  to  lib- 
erate Jerusalem. 

The  Saudis'  decision  to  seize  upon 
this  equipment  package  as  a  test  of  our 
friendship  is  unfortunate.  This  is  the 
worst  argument  in  favor  of  the  new  sale. 
The  original  P-15  sale  was  described  the 
same  way.  The  administration  satisfied 
the  Saudi  request,  but  for  the  United 
States  the  relationship  did  not  improve 
and  the  "tests"  continued. 

This  sale  would  not  enhance  the  se- 
curity of  Saudi  Arabia,  a  nation  increas- 
ingly threatened  by  internal  instability. 
Pouring  arms  into  this  region  will  in 
fact  only  Increase  Instability. 

Nor  would  the  sale  strengthen  the 
Arab-Israel  peace  process.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  been  a  leading  opponent  of  the 
Camp  David  accords,  and  there  Is  no 
evidence  the  Saudis  will  be  willing  to 
work  toward  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  in  exchange  for  this  sale. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  outlined,  I  be- 
lieve the  proposed  arms  sales  do  not  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  oppose  the  sales, 
anfl  T  uree  mv  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  address  myself  to  the  subject  of 
the  F-15  aircraft  proposed  to  be  sold  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Tliis  matter  has  waxed 
hot  and  cold  In  the  press.  It  goes  up  one 
day,  down  the  next. 

I  am  in  favor  of  selling  Saudi  Arabia 
F-15's.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  thne  that  we 
began  to  think  a  little  bit  more  about 
the  Islamic  presence  as  a  part  of  the 
world,  whether  we  like  It  or  not,  that  we 
are  probably  going  to  become  more  and 
more  engaged  in. 


In  fact.  Just  the  other  day  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  indicated  that  he  could 
see  the  day  when  American  forces  might 
occupy  that  part  of  the  world  that  I  am 
tallung  about. 

Now,  Just  a  word  about  this  F-15  air- 
craft. It  is  an  air  superiority  fighter.  Mr. 
President.  It  is  not — I  repeat — it  is  not 
a  ground  support  aircraft. 

If  I  were  a  member  of  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment and  another  country,  a  poten- 
tial enemy,  were  being  delivered  ground 
support  aircraft,  it  might  be  a  little  dif- 
ferent thing.  But  this  airplane  is  not  a 
ground  support  aircraft,  although  I 
have  to  admit  that  there  are  members 
of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  have 
urged  upon  McDonnell  Douglas  to  make 
a  strike  version  of  it.  I  doubt  that  it  will 
be  successful.  I  even  doubt  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  approve 
it,  because  the  F-15  does  not  have  a  good 
flying  tendency  near  the  ground.  It  does 
not  pull  as  sharply  as  it  should.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  settle  a  bit  before  it  starts 

up. 

But.  Mr.  President.  Saudi  Arabia  is 
one  of  the  few  friends  we  have  left.  Israel 
is  certainly  our  friend. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
about  our  loyalty  to  Israel.  Even  though 
we  have  no  signed  treaty  with  her,  we 
have  an  understanding  that  we  will  come 
to  her  protection  and  I  think  that  will 
be  observed  and  honored  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

But  to  say  no  to  the  one  big  friend  we 
have  in  that  part  of  the  world  would  be 
a  bad  mistake.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
rely  more  and  more  and  more  on.  Saudi 
Arabia  for  ports,  for  airfields,  for  sup- 
port, not  to  mention  her  oil.  I  think  we 
can  forget  about  that,  because  now  that 
we  have  deregulated  oil  and  gas  I  think 
we  are  going  to  become  self-sufficient 
ourselves. 

But  I  believe  we  made  the  right  deci- 
sion to  sell  them  these  airplanes  and 
thereby  cementing  our  friendship  a  little 
more.  I  think,  in  the  long  nm.  it  will 
prove  beneficial  to  Israel,  rather  than 
detrimental.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Texas  for  yielding. 

AUfS    SALS   TO    SAmiS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  maintaining  peace — and  an 
at.-nosphere  which  fosters  peace — in  the 
Middle  East. 

TTie  Seapower  and  Force  Projection 
Subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  has  held 
a  series  of  hearings  on  the  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Force  and  on  the  need  for  protect- 
ing the  U.S.  Interests  in  Southwest  Asia. 
There  is  no  question  ahout  the  strategic 
significance  of  thsit  region  to  our  Nation. 

Because  of  this,  it  is  especially  Im- 
portant that  our  Government  carefully 
weigh  possible  courses  of  action  which 
affect  the  political  stability  of  the  Middle 
East.  Before  we  undertake  any  step,  it 
is  Imperative  that  there  be  a  full  a*ring 
of  the  full  range  of  implications  which 
that  step  could  entail. 

In  this  regard.  I  think  that  today's 
colloquy  about  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  provide  sophisticated  weapons  to 
Saudi  Arabia  serves  a  healthy  purpose. 


It  puta  on  the  public  record  some  of  the 
co.utderatious  w.i.cii  uiu^L  ...e  Ux-ke^i  iiii.o 
account  as  the  administration  proceeds 
on  this  matter. 

I  am  confident  that  most  of  us  In  this 
body  would  fully  support  helping  the 
Saudis  to  strengthen  their  capability  to 
defend  against  either  internal  subversion 
or  the  threat  of  attack  or  invasion  by  a 
hostile  force.  The  relationship  of  the 
Saudis  and  our  Government  has  been 
one  of  cooperation,  and  I  know  we  will 
want  to  continue  to  work  together 
toward  goals  or  mutual  interest  and 
concern. 

We  must  proceed  with  caution,  how- 
ever, on  the  sale  of  any  weap<Miry  which 
could,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
used  for  purposes  counter  to  those  of 
peace  in  that  region.  In  my  view,  the  case 
for  the  sale  of  the  offensive  weapons  is 
not  yet  clear  or  convincing. 

In  1978,  when  the  decision  was  made 
to  sell  F-15  fighter -bombers  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  Congress  was  given  specific  as- 
surances that  no  additional  equipment 
which  would  enhance  the  capability  of 
the  P-15's  would  would  be  requested  or 
provided  to  the  Saudis.  The  Carter  ad- 
ministration sought  to  provide  the 
Saudis  with  equipment  to  upgrade  the 
F-15's  equipment  last  year,  and  I  was 
one  of  68  Meml>ers  of  the  Senate  who  op- 
posed that  sale.  I  continue  to  have  reser- 
vations about  tmdertaking  this  kind  of 
action. 

The  equipment  Involved  In  the  pro- 
posed sale  is  exactly  the  type  which  Con- 
gress in  1978  was  assured  would  not  be 
requested.  The  conformal  fuel  tanks 
would  increase  the  range  of  the  F-15 
dramatically,  and  the  Sidewinder  AIM 
9-L  air-to-air  missiles  would  enhance 
the  firepower  of  the  F-15.  The  AW  ACS 
(advance  warning  and  control  system) 
observation  plans  would  significantly 
enhance  the  Saudis'  intelligence-gather- 
ing and  command  and  control  capability. 

These  items  could  affect  the  strategic 
balance  in  the  region.  The  Israelis  are 
concerned  that  with  the  fuel  tanks,  every 
city  and  town  in  Israel  would  fall  within 
Saudi  Arabia's  range.  The  AWAC8  sys- 
tem would,  says  Israel's  deputy  defense 
minister,  allow  the  Saudis  to  monitor  all 
of  Israel's  military  activities,  locating 
troops,  aircraft,  tanks,  and  artillery 
pieces. 

As  the  proposed  sale  is  considered, 
then,  attention  should  focus  on  whether 
the  Interests  of  the  Saudis,  and  of  our 
Nation,  might  not  be  better  served  by  a 
different  mix  of  weaponry.  Tlie  threat 
from  the  Soviets  and  the  efforts  o*  radi- 
cal elements  to  overthrow  all  pro-West- 
ern regimes  are  clear  cause  for  assisting 
the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia.  But 
that  assistance  could  be  more  valuable  to 
the  Saudis  if  it  addresses  their  defense 
needs.  Tliat.  rather  than  the  sale  of  of- 
fensive weapcnrv  which  could  one  day  be 
turned  against  our  allies,  would  seem  to 
be  a  course  which  deserves  greater 
thought. 

As  the  administration  c(Mislden  its 
course,  and  as  we  in  Congress  review  the 
administration's  actions,  the  goal  of  en- 
hancing the  prospects  for  long-term 
peace  in  the  region  must  be  paramoimt. 
Our  stake  In  maintaining  Mideast  peace 
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l3  a  large  one.  But  It  Is  equally  large  for 
the  Saudis,  the  Israelis,  auid  our  other 
allies  in  the  region. 

Any  action  which  csuries  with  It  the 
possibility  of  upsetting  the  balance 
needed  ior  preserving  tne  peace  Is  an  ac- 
tion which  bears  with  it  additional  re- 
sponsibility for  all  of  us.  That  is  why  I 
welcome  this  colloquy,  and  why  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  administra- 
tion and  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
see  that  we  act  responsibly  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  the  remaining 
time. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE   MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
30  minutes,  and  Senators  may  speak 
therein  up  to  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


PETE  DOMINICK— A  SENATOR'S 
SENATOR 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  news 
of  the  death  of  former  Senator  Peter  H. 
Dominick  leaves  all  of  us  saddened,  and 
deeply  so.  Pete  Dominick  was  a  great 
American  and  a  great  Senator.  He  was,  in 
fact,  a  Senator's  Senator  because  he  had 
an  abiding  respect  for  this  institution  and 
its  meaning. 

I  served  only  a  couple  of  years  with 
Pete  Dominick,  but  that  wa.<!  sufHciently 
long  for  me  to  understand  that  here  was 
a  man  who  approached  his  every  respon- 
sibility with  dedication.  He  did  his  home- 
work, and  he  followed  a  set  of  principles 
that  established  him  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  defenders  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

I  have  so  many  memories  of  Pete's 
friendship.  I  recall  his  coming  to  North 
Carolina  during  my  1972  campaign,  and 
appearing  with  me  at  a  rally  at  the  his- 
toric old  Battery  Park  Hotel  In  Asheville. 
That  was  the  last  public  event  held  in 
that  hotel  before  it  closed.  I  remember 
that  Pete  was  experiencing  severe  dis- 
comfort that  evening  frcmi  a  back  ail- 
ment, but  that  did  not  deter  him  from 
making  a  trip  to  help  a  friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  Pete  Domlnick's 
many  other  friends  in  saluting  a  gaUant 
American.  Dorothy  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Nancy  and  her 
family. 


AIRLINE  DEREOULA'nON 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  offer  some  comments  on 
the  sad  state  in  which  airline  deregula- 
tion has  left  many  regions  of  our  coun- 
try. The  argument  is  frequently  made 
that  if  the  marketplace  operates  un- 
fettered, we  would  have  the  best  of  both 
economic  worlds:  Business  would  be  able 
to  operate  profitably;  and  the  needs  of 
the  American  public  would  be  met.  In 
the  case  of  airline  deregulation,  this  has 
not  been  the  case.  There  are  vast  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  which  have 
been  left  without  service,  or  with  serv- 
ice which  is  inadequate  to  meet  both 
passenger  amd  frei^t  needs. 

As  an  example,  let  me  detail  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  my  home  State  of  South 
Dakota.  Let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  us- 
ing this  example  solely  because  it  is  the 
one  with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 

There  is  one  flight  per  day  from  Wash- 
ington to  Pierre,  South  Dakota's  capital. 
This  flight  makes  three  stops,  there  is  a 
change  of  planes,  and  the  total  travel 
time  is  6  hours.  Or  take  the  case  of  Sioux 
Falls,  our  largest  city,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  81,232.  This  trip  requires  a  change 
of  planes,  a  limited  flight  availability  and 
the  trip  takes  at  least  6  hours,  although 
it  would  only  be  a  3'/2  hour  trip  if  a 
direct,  nonstop  flight  existed  between 
Washington  and  Sioux  Palls. 

At  least  South  Dakota  still  has  service 
to  manv  towns,  albeit  via  cumbersome 
routes.  Many  other  small-  to  medium- 
size  cities  around  the  country  have  lost 
service  altogether.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
one  additional  drawback  to  even  this 
Inconvenient  service:  the  cost. 

I  am  sure  you  have  all  seen  the  large 
ads  In  the  major  east  coast  newsi>apers 
which  boast  about  flights  to  the  west 
coast  and  back  for  approximately  $300 
round  trip.  Logic  might  suggest  that 
since  it  is  farther  to  the  west  coast  than 
it  is  to  South  Dakota,  it  should  cost  less 
to  fly  between  Washington  and  Pierre  or 
Sioux  Palls.  Logic,  however,  no  longer 
a-pl'es  in  the  postderegulation  era  The 
coach  fare  for  a  round  trip  ticket  be- 
tween Washington  and  Pierre  is  $522. 
For  a  round  trip  flight  between  Wash- 
ington and  Sioux  Palls  it  is  $456.  Ap- 
parentlv  the  people  of  my  State  are  being 
permitted  to  pay  more  money  for  less 
service.  This  makes  no  sense  to  me.  nor 
does  it  make  sense  to  my  constituents. 

We  are  still  being  told  that  commuter 
carriers  will  step  in  and  fill  the  void 
when  a  major  carrier  leaves  a  service 
area.  South  Dakota  Is  in  the  process  of 
losing  certificated  carrier  service  to 
towns,  and  we  are  having  difflculty  find- 
ing a  commuter  carrier  willing  to  serve 
these  routes. 

This  brings  me  to  another  related 
point:  The  sunsetting  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  The  current  discussion 
seems  to  focus  on  whether  it  w' 11  be  pos- 
sible to  speed  up  the  process  of  eliminat- 
ing this  agency,  not  whether  it  is  wise 
to  do  so.  Not  enough  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  assumpt'on  of  certain  CAB 
duties  we  cannot  afford  to  lose.  I  have 
grave  doubts  about  the  ability  of  the 
marketplace  to  replace  service  we  are 


losing.  So  far  It  has  not,  and  unless  some 
Federal  body  takes  over  this  task  from 
the  CAB,  I  doubt  that  it  will  ever  happen. 
I  question  what  interest  the  CAB  has 
in  continuing  to  carry  out  its  functions 
during  its  final  days.  Most  of  the  em- 
ployees, I  am  led  to  believe,  are  primarily 
concerned  with  finding  new  employment 
and  not  with  implementing  the  deregxila- 
tion  program  passed  by  Congress.  This  Is 
to  be  expected;  it  is  human  nature.  Nev- 
ertheless, should  we  not  be  concerned 
about  the  many  crucial  decisions  which 
the  CAB  must  make  in  its  last  few  years? 
One  of  the  most  critical  of  these  deci- 
sions is  the  ongoing  competitive  market- 
ing case.  This  is  an  issue  which  will  have 
a  profound  effect  on  whatever  type  of  air 
transport  system  the  CAB  leaves  behind. 
The  future  of  thousands  of  travel  agents 
is  tied  to  whatever  the  CAB  may  decide. 
I  do  not  beheve  it  is  proper  for  a  Federal 
agency  to  implement  an  experimental 
program  of  such  vast  scope  just  prior 
to    disappearing    from    the    regiUatory 
scene.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  I  wish  to  retain  the  CAB  past  its 
proposed  sunset  date.  However,  unless 
oversight  is  provided  for  future  review 
of  the  actions  CAB  is  likely  to  take,  then 
perhaps  the  CAB  should  not  be  pursuing 
an  mvestigation  with  such  potentially 
monumental  economic  consequences. 

There  are  over  17,000  travel  agents  in 
the  United  States.  Most  of  them  are 
small  businesses.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
threaten  this  existing  network  in  favor 
of  some  unknown  system  of  travel  serv- 
ice distribution.  There  is  much  specula- 
tion that  an  alternative  system  could 
offer  the  American  public  great  financial 
savings.  I  also  recall  similar  speculation 
during  the  debate  on  airline  deregulation. 
Where  are  the  savings  which  were  ea.- 
visioned  for  the  people  of  my  State  under 
deregulation?  And  what  happened  to  the 
service  we  used  to  receive? 

What  reason  is  there  to  think  that  this 
case  will  be  different;  that  If  the  existing 
network  of  independent  travel  agents  is 
dismantled  we  will  somehow  end  up  with 
a  more  efficient  and  less  costly  system?  I 
am  not  convinced  there  would  be  greater 
benefits.  Let  me  suggest  that  until  we 
have  a  system  in  place  to  handle  the  reg- 
ulatory problems  which  are  bound  to 
arise  in  the  post-CAB  world,  perhaps  the 
CAB  should  refrain  from  making  such 
basic  and  far-reaching  changes  in  what 
remains  of  this  country's  transportation 
network. 

With  these  concerns  in  mind,  I  recently 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transpoetation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  17, 1981. 
Mr.   Mabvin   Cohen, 
Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Cohen  :  Recently  I  was  vlstted  by 
a  group  of  travel  agents  from  my  home  state 
of  South  Dakota.  Among  the  topics  we  dis- 
cussed was  the  ongoing  competitive  market- 
ing case  which  l«  before  the  Board. 
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The  purpose  of  thU  letter  1»  to  i»ot  only 
pass  along  the  concerns  expressed  by  these 
Indlvlduais,  but  also  to  let  you  know  that 
I  too.  am  alarmed  by  the  poaslble  conse- 
quences of  thU  inveetlgatlon.  You  are  un- 
doubtedly awaxe  that  for  many  of  us  In  pri- 
marily rural  states  the  airline  deregulation 
enperlment  has  been  a  disaster.  I  voted 
ag&lnst  the  measure,  but  with  the  deregula- 
tion tide  peaking,  there  were  few  of  my 
colleagues  who  joined  me.  However.  I  know 
that  with  the  benefit  of  experience  there  are 
many  more  of  my  ooUeagues  who  now  fert  as 

I  do. 

The  point  of  this  is  that  we  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  make  the  same  mistake  In  the 
case  of  the  marketing  travel  services.  We  now 
have  a  very  workable  system  which  has 
proven  Itself  after  many  years  of  trial.  It 
would  be  foolteh,  I  think  you  wlU  agree,  to 
sweep  the  system  aalde  In  favor  of  something 
untried  and  imoertaln. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  improvements  could 
not  be  made  to  the  existing  system.  But 
without  a  continuing  government  over»lg!ht 
and  management  system  In  place  to  monitor 
the  effects  of  wliatever  changes  are  made,  we 
could  end  up  with  another  collapsing  system 
similar  to  the  existing  air  transport  system 
In  many  rural  stateti. 

I  asic  that  as  you  proceed  with  this  case, 
every  effort  t>e  taken  to  make  sure  whatever 
changes  result  do  not  reduce  the  current 
availability,  range  and  quality  of  service 
travel  agents  provide.  As  we  learned  from 
the  alrilne  deregulation  experiment.  It  Is 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  being  too  cautious 
than  too  flamboyant. 
Sincerely, 

IiABBT    FRES8I.es, 

V.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
certain  meetings  that  are  about  to  begin 
that  relate  directly  to  the  matter  that 
will  be  before  the  Senate  later  today, 
and  other  matters  that  will  require  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  later  this  week, 
and  perhaps  next  week. 

There  will  be  meetings  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  They  are  urgent,  they  are  im- 
pwrtant.  and  they  will  facilitate  the  woric 
of  the  Senate. 

In  order  to  provide  time  for  those 
meetings  to  occur,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  this  afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:06  p.m..  recessed  imtll  2  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Lugar)  . 


IRS  SHOULD  RECONSIDER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last 
December  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
issued  Revenue  Procedure  80-55.  Under 
this  procedure,  banks  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  deducting  as  a  business 
expense  the  interest  they  pay  on  time 


deposits    collateralized    by    tax-exempt 
securities. 

IRS  action  reserves  tax  policy  that  has 
been  in  force  since  1954,  yet  not  a  single 
day  of  public  hearings  was  held  on  this 
procedure.  IRS  has  the  authority  to 
interpret  the  Tax  Code,  but  I  believe 
they  have  overst^ped  their  bounds  in 
this  case. 

Consequently,  I  have  added  my  name 
as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  321,  which  would 
prohibit  this  procedure  from  taking 
effect  on  June  1,  1981,  as  is  now 
scheduled. 

State  and  local  government  would  be 
greatly  affected  by  this  procedure,  as  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  undermining 
revenues  immediately.  It  would  also  have 
the  effect  of  further  drying  up  the  mar- 
ket for  municipal  securities,  already  hard 
hit  by  the  sky  high  interest  rates  of  the 
past  year. 

Financial  Institutions  are  the  major 
purchasers  of  tax-exempt  securities  of 
State  and  local  governments.  According 
to  the  National  League  of  Cities,  com- 
mercial banks  hold  45  percent  of  out- 
standing State  and  local  debt.  Moreover, 
33  States — including  my  own  State  of 
Illinois — require  banks  to  secure  public 
deposits  with  State  and  local  bonds. 

If  interest  on  these  accounts  were 
suddenly  not  deductible  as  a  business 
expense,  banks  would  have  very  little 
reason  to  purchase  securities  and  a 
major  source  of  capital  for  State  and 
local  governments  would  dry  up.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  Illinois  alone  would 
lose  as  much  as  $30  million  a  year  In 
interest  income  on  State  time  deposits 
In  commercial  banks. 

It  Is  not  just  large  financial  Institu- 
tions that  would  be  affected  by  this 
procedure,  but  any  institution  that 
accepted  State  funds  in  a  time  deposit. 
In  Illinois,  the  State  deposits  its  funds 
In  1,100  different  financial  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  an 
excellent,  conscise  letter  from  Governor 
Thompson  of  Illinois  about  this  proce- 
dure and  the  effect  it  would  have  on  our 
State.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 

I  hope  the  new  administration  will 
recognize  the  major  changes  this  proce- 
dure would  bring  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment finance  and  withdraw  it  so  this 
legislative  remedy  will  not  be  necessary. 
Tax  policy  should  be  made  by  Congress, 
after  a  careful  assessment  of  who  will  be 
affected  by  a  proposal.  Procedure  80-55 
Is  not  a  mere  technical  change  and  IRS 
should  reconsider  and  withdraw  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

State  or  Iixinois, 
Springfield,  III.,  January  22, 1981. 
Hon.  Charixs  Pebct, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  On  December  16,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Issued  Revenue  Pro- 
cedure 80-65,  which  will  prohibit  banks  from 
deducting  Interest  paid  on  time  deposits  of 
state  and  municipal  govern  ments  which  are 
secured  by  tax-exempt  obligations.  This  111- 
advlsed  position  will  significantly  reduce  the 
ability  of  nunols  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  fund  much-needed  capital  projects. 


I  urge  you  to  request  that  the  IBS  withdraw 
this  ruling. 

The  coats  to  minols  In  terms  of  higher 
borrowing  and  lower  returns  on  deposits  wUl 
be  considerable.  In  addition,  we  are  deeply 
concerned  by  the  manner  In  which  this  pro- 
cedure, reversing  long-standing  Interpreta- 
tions of  law,  was  Issued.  It  is  particularly 
disturbing  that  this  ruling  was  published 
without  any  effort  to  consult  with  state  or 
local  governments. 

The  procedure  will  affect  the  right  of  state 
and  local  governments  to  set  standards  for 
securing  deposits  of  their  own  funds.  As  a 
Governor,  I  am  concerned  by  the  tendency 
of  the  federal  government  to  take  actions 
which  limit  the  authority  of  state  govern- 
ments to  pursue  their  dally  business. 

I  will  aK>reclate  any  assistance  you  can 
give  us  on  this  important  Issue. 
Sincerely, 

James  R.  Thomtsoh, 

Cifvemor. 


BOBBY  UNSER  APPEARS  AT  ALCO- 
HOL FUELS  MEETING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Bobby 
Unser,  twice  winner  of  the  Indianapolis 
500  automobile  race,  was  the  leadoff  wit- 
ness at  a  hearing  on  the  future  of  al- 
cohol fuels  before  the  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Energy, 
Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Government 
Processes. 

He  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Jack 
ScHMiiT.  Also  present  at  these  hearings 
were  Astronaut  Gordon  Cooper,  who 
fiew  in  from  California,  using  100-per- 
cent alcohol  as  fuel. 

Through  concentration  on  the  vital 
role  alcohol  fuels  play  in  many  parts  of 
American  society  and  around  the  world, 
the  hearing  demonstrated  the  capacity 
of  alcohol  to  provide  enhanced  energy 
security  to  the  United  States  by  displac- 
ing Imported  petroleum. 

In  view  of  the  administration's  de- 
cision to  withdraw  its  loan  and  loan 
guarantees  program  for  alcohol  fuels, 
we  need  fresh  approaches  that  will  re- 
assure private  investors  that  alcohol 
fuels  are  viable  and  that  they  can  play 
an  important  role  in  American  energy 
policy  now. 

Pew  Americans  realize  that  since  1965 
alcohol  fuel  (methanol)  has  been  the 
exclusive  fuel  used  at  the  Indianapolis 
500  because  of  its  substantial  power  and 
safety  advantages.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  we  are  able  to  profit  from 
Bobby  Unser's  expert  analysis  of  the 
particular  contributions  of  alcohol  fuels 
to  racing.  Unser  has  worked  with  the 
U.S.  Environme^ital  Protection  Apency 
as  an  engine  emissions  adviser.  He  has 
an  extensive  race  laboratory  in  his  own 
home.  He  Is  nndoubtef^lv  one  of  the  best 
informed  and  most  articulate  spokesmen 
for  alcohol  fuels  In  the  racing  world. 

In  addition  to  Bobbv  Unser.  the  fol- 
lowing witnesses  participated  in  the 
March  24  hearing: 

Dr.  Mario  Oamero.  a  founder  of  the 
BrazQlan  National  Alcohol  Fuels  pro- 
gram. About  400.000  pure  alcohol- 
powered  vehicles  are  expected  to  ooerate 
on  Brazilian  highwasrs  by  the  end  of 
1981. 

Mr.  Gerhard  E.  Delf.  a  chief  engineer 
for  Volkswagen  of  America.  Delf  d«»- 
scribed  Volkswagen's  participation  In  a 
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new  methanol  pilot  program  for  passen- 
ger vehicles  in  West  Germany,  as  well 
as  the  company's  success  in  developing 
pure-alcohol  vehicles  for  the  California 
Energy  Commission. 

Dr.  Serge  Oratch,  director  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  Chemical  Services  Lab- 
oratory. Oratch,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Alcohol  Fuels  Commission,  dis- 
cussed Ford's  experimentation  with  alco- 
hol-powered vehicles  as  well  as  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission. 

Robert  Jackscm,  senior  commercial 
representative  for  Conoco  Coal  Develop- 
ment Co.  Jackson  addressed  the  feasi- 
bility of  producing  large  quantities  of 
methanol  from  American  coal  reserves. 

Olen  D.  Alexander,  superintendent  of 
the  Curecantl  (Colorado)  National  Rec- 
reation Area.  Over  70  National  Park 
Service  vehicles  under  his  supervision 
are  using  a  25-percent  blend  of  ethanol 
and  gasoline,  while  8  others  are  op- 
erating on  pure  ethanol. 


a  570— PAIR  HOUSINO  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
S.  570,  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments 
Act,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  bill  Is  as  follows: 
a.  670 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT  TTTLX 

SKcnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1981". 
saoBT  TTTu:  rot  isss  act 

Sbc.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  Intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes" 
(Public  Law  90-284,  approved  April  U,  1968) 
to  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
the  comma  at  the  end  of  the  enactng  clause 
the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1968'.". 
SHomr  TiTLS  Foa  Tm*  vm 

8«c.  3.  Title  vm  of  the  Act  enUtled  "An 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  Intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (Public  Law  90-284.  approved  April 
11.  1968)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immedately 
after  the  title's  catchllne  the  following  new 
section: 

"SBORT  im* 
"Btc.  800.  Thla  title  may  be  referred  to  as 
the  'V^ii  Housing  Act'.". 

AMXNSlfZMTS  TO  DCTimTIOIfS  SKCTION 

S«c.  4.  (a)  Section  802(f)  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  cer- 
tain acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for 
other  purposes"  (Public  Law  90-284,  ap- 
proved April  11,  1968)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  804,  806.  or  806"  and  Inserting 
this  Utle  "In  lieu"  thereof. 

(b)  Section  802  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following : 

"(h)  'Handicap'  means,  with  respect  to  a 
pwaon.  (1)  a  physical  or  mental  Impairment 
which  substantlaUy  limits  one  or  more  of 
such  person  8  major  life  activities,  (2)  a  rec- 
ord of  having  such  an  impairment,  or  (3) 
being  regarded  as  having  such  an  impair- 
ment. Such  term  does  not  include  any  cur- 
rent alcohol,  drug  abuse,  or  any  other  im- 
pairment which  would  be  a  direct  threat  to 
property  or  the  safety  of  others. 


"(1)  'Aggrieved  person'  Includes  any  per- 
son who  claims  to  have  been  Injured  by  a 
discriminatory  bousing  practice  or  who  be- 
lieves that  he  or  she  wUl  be  irrevocably  In- 
jured by  a  discriminatory  housing  practice 
that  is  about  to  occur.". 

DlSCRHflNATORT  HOUSINO 
PEACTTCZ  AMXNDMXNTS 

8k:.  6.  (a)  The  catchllne  of  section  804  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prescribe  penal- 
ties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimida- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes"  (Public  Law 
90-284,  approved  AprU  11,  1968)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:   "Am) 

OTHZB  PROHnrrXD  P«ACT1C«8". 

(b)  Section  804  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(f)  (1)  To  refuse  to  sell  or  rent  after  the 
making  of  a  bona  fide  offer,  or  to  refuse  to 
negotiate  for  the  sale  or  rental  of,  or  other- 
wise make  unavailable  or  deny,  a  dwelling  to 
any  person  because  of  a  handicap  of  a  pro- 
spective buyer  or  renter  or  of  a  person  or  per- 
sons associated  with  such  buyer  or  renter 
unless  such  handicap  would  prevent  a  pro- 
8peotlv9  d-velllng  occupant  from  conforming 
to  such  rules,  policies,  and  practices  as  are 
permitted  by  clause  (2) . 

"(2)  To  discriminate  against  any  person  in 
the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  sale  or 
rental  of  a  dweUlng,  or  In  the  provision  of 
services  or  facilities  in  connection  therewith, 
because  of  a  handicap.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  (A)  discrimination  shall  include: 
(1)  refusal  to  permit  reasonable  modifications 
of  premises  occupied  or  to  be  occupied,  by 
persons  with  a  handicap  when  such  modll- 
catlons  are  necessary  to  afford  such  handi- 
capped persons  access  to  premise?  substan- 
tially equal  to  that  of  nonhandicapped  per- 
sons, if.  with  respect  to  the  rental  of  prem- 
ises regularly  occupied  as  a  landlord's  per- 
sonal residence,  such  handicapped  persons 
have  agreed  to  return  such  premises  to  their 
original  condition  If  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  landlord,  or  rii)  refusal  to  make  reason- 
able accommodations  in  policies,  practices, 
rules,  services,  or  facilities  when  such  accom- 
modations are  necessary  to  afford  handi- 
capped persons  enjoyment  of  dwellings  sub- 
stantially equal  to  that  of  nonhandicapped 
persons;  but  (B)  discrimination  shall  not 
Include  (1)  refusal  to  make  alterations  In 
premises  at  the  exnense  of  sel'ers.  landlo-ds, 
owners,  brokers.  bulld'n<?  mana<?er8.  or  per- 
sons acting  on  their  behalf,  (ii)  refusal  to 
maire  a  modification  of  generally  apnllcable 
rules,  policies,  practices,  services  or  facili- 
ties where  such  modification  would  result 
In  unreasonable  Inconvenience  to  other  af- 
fected persons,  or  (HI)  refusal  to  allow  archi- 
tectural changes  to.  or  modifications  of, 
dwellings  which  would  materially  alter  the 
marketability  of  a  dwelling  or  the  manner 
In  which  a  dwelling  or  Its  environs  has  been 
or  Is  Intended  to  be.  used. 

"(g)  For  any  employee  or  agency  of  a  State 
or  local  government  to  take  any  action,  or  to 
deny  any  privilege,  license,  or  permit,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  establishment  of  any 
community  residence  operated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  residential  services  or  su- 
pervl'lon  for  eight  or  fewer  persons  who  have 
a  handicap,  unless  such  community  residence 
or  Its  proposed  use — 

"(1)  would  not  meet  an  established,  appli- 
cable Federal,  State,  or  local  health,  safety, 
or  nrogram  standard:  or 

"(2)  violates,  or  would  violate  a  compre- 
hensive land  we  plan  or  zoning  ordinance  for 
the  geographical  area  for  which  the  emnlo'-ee 
or  agency  h^s  luri«dlctlon  and  8"ch  land  use 
plan  or  zonlno-  orc«ln«n-e  as  enforced  would 
permit  the  establishment  of  such  eommu- 
nltv  residence  In  other  equally  suitable  loca- 
tions. The  prantlne  or  t^envlng  of  variances 
in  the  pa«t  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  such 
plan  or  ordinance. 

"(h)  For  a  person  in  the  business  of  insur- 
ing against  hazards  to  reftise  to  enter  into,  or 


to  discriminate  in  the  terms,  conditions,  or 
privileges  of  a  contract  of  insurance  against 
hazards  to  a  dwelling  because  of  the  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  handicap,  or  national 
origin  of  persons  owning,  or  residing  in  or 
near,  the  dwelling.". 

(c)  Subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 804,  and  section  808  are  each  amended 
by  Inserting  "handicap,"  immediately  after 
"sex,"  each  place  it  appears. 

(d)  Section  805  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  806.  After  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1981  it 
shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  other 
entity  wliose  business  Includes  the  making, 
purchasing,  or  Insuring  of  loans,  or  the  sell- 
ing, brokering,  or  appraising  of  real  prop- 
erty, to  deny  or  otherwise  make  unavailable 
a  loan  or  other  financial  assistance  which  Is 
for  the  pvirpoee  of  purcha«lng,  constructing, 
Improving,  repairing,  or  miaintaJning  a  dwell- 
ing, or  to  discriminate  In  the  fixing  of  the 
amount,  interest  rate,  duration,  or  other 
terms  or  conditions  of  such  loan  or  other 
financial  assistance,  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex    handicap,  or  national  origin.". 

fTTNCnONS    OF    THE    SECRETAKT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  808(c)  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  cer- 
tain acts  of  violence  or  Intimidation,  and  for 
other  purposes"  (Public  Law  90-284.  ap- 
proved AprU  11,  1968)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "hearing,  determining, 
ordering,"  in  the  first  sentence; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence;  and 

( 5 )  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  (A)  There  Is  established  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Review  Commission  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Commission') .  The  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  three  members  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from 
among  persons  who  by  reason  of  training, 
education,  or  experience  are  qualified  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Commission  under 
this  title.  Not  more  than  two  members  of  the 
Commission  may  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  to 
serve  as  Chairman. 

"(B)  The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  six  years,  except  that 

(I)  the  members  of  the  Commission  first  tak- 
ing office  shall  serve,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and 

(II)  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  removal  of  a  member  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  filled  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  unexpired  term.  A  member  of  the 
Commission  may  be  removed  by  the  President 
for  Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  mal- 
fea«ance  in  office. 

"(C)  The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission  for  the  administra- 
tive operations  of  the  Commission.  The  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  Commission  shall  be  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Whenever  the  Commis- 
sion deems  that  the  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic or  of  the  parties  may  be  promoted  or  that 
delay  or  expense  may  be  minimized.  It  may 
hold  hearings  or  conduct  other  proceedings 
at  any  other  place. 

"(D)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  such 
administrative  law  Judges  and  other  employ- 
ees as  It  deems  necessary  to  assist  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  Commission's  functions  and 
to  fix  their  compensation  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
ni  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  classification  and  Oeneral 
Schedule  pay  rates.  The  assignment,  removal, 
and  compensation  of  administrative  law 
Judges  shall  be  In  accordance  with  sections 
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3105,  3344,  6373,  and  7531  of  such  title,  and 
the  assignment  of  administrative  law  Judges 
to  individual  cases  shall  take  place  on  a  fair 
and  Impartial  basis  In  accordance  with  a 
system  established  by  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  may  obtain  the  services  of  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  from  other  agencies 
on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(E)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  this  title,  two  members  of 
the  Commission  Shall  constitute  a  quorum 
and  official  action  can  be  taken  only  on  the 
affirmative  vote  of  at  least  two  members. 

"(F)  Every  official  act  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  its  hearings 
and  records  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  The 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  make  such  rules 
as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly  transaction 
of  Its  proceedings.  Proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  in  accordance  with  chapter 
6  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(O)  Not  later  thsui  180  days  after  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Commission  has  taken  office, 
the  Commission  shtUl — 

"(1)  promulgate  a  cede  of  eOhlcs  to  assure 
the  Independence  of  administrative  law 
Judges  employed  by  the  Commission;  and 

"(11)  promulgate  rules  of  discovery  for  the 
orderly  conduct  of  Its  proceedings  consist- 
ent Insofar  as  Is  practicable  with  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(H)  For  the  purpose  of  considering  an  ap- 
peal from  a  proposed  order  of  an  administra- 
tive law  Judge,  the  Commission  shall  sit  in 
review  of  such  decision.  The  Commission  may 
approve,  reject,  or  modify.  In  whole  or  in 
part  any  proposed  order  under  section  811  of 
this  title,  or  may  vacate  and  remand  such 
order  with  directions  for  further  proceedings. 
The  Secretary  Is  not  authorized  to  modify 
any  order  under  section  811  of  this  title  or 
any  decision  of  the  Commission. 

"(I)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  is- 
suance of  a  proposed  order  of  an  administra- 
tive law  Judge,  any  party  may  apply  to  the 
Commission  for  review  of  such  proposed 
order.  Such  order  shall  not  become  final  un- 
til such  period  of  thirty  days  has  expired, 
or  the  Commission  has  acted  on  such  ^pli- 
cation, if  applicable. 

"(J)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
title,  the  adjnlnlstrative  law  Judges  shall  be 
subject  to  the  laws  governing  employees  in 
the  classified  civil  service,  except  Ohat  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
section  5108  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
B^ach  administrative  law  Judge  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  that 
prescribed  for  OS-16  under  section  5332  of 
such  title. 

"(K)  (1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  ni  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(11)  The  other  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
imrter  section  6315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.". 

(b)  Section  808(d)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  Intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (Public  Law  90-284,  approved  April 
11.  1968)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(Includ- 
ing any  Federal  agency  having  regulatory  au- 
thority over  financial  Institutions)"  after 
"urban  development". 

(c)  Section  808(e)(3)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  Inserting  "financial  and"  Inmie- 
diately  before  "technical". 

ENFORCEMENT  GRANGES 

Sec.  7.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  Intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes" 
(Public  law  90-284.  approved  April  11.  1968) 
to  amended  by  striking  out  sections  810 
through  815  and  l"«>rtlng  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 


"AOMXNISTBATITI  CNFOBCEXENT;    PaEUlONABT 


"Sec.  810:  (a)(1)  Whenever  an  aggrieved 
p>er8on,  or  the  Secretary  on  the  Secretary's 
own  Initiative,  files  a  charge  alle^ng  a  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice,  the  Secretary 
shall  serve  a  notice  of  the  alleged  discrim- 
inatory housing  practice  on  the  party 
charged  (hereinafter  In  thU  title  referred  to 
as  the  'respondent')  within  ten  days  after 
such  filing,  and  shall  make  an  Investigation 
thereof.  Upon  receipt  of  such  charge,  the 
Secretary  shall  serve  notice  upon  the  ag- 
grieved person  acknowledging  receipt  of  the 
charge  and  advtoing  the  aggrieved  person  of 
the  time  limits  and  choice  of  forums  pro- 
vided imder  thto  title.  At  any  time  after  the 
filing  of  a  charge,  the  Secretary  shall  at- 
tempt, to  the  extent  feasible,  to  resolve  such 
charge  by  Informal  methods  of  conference, 
conciliation  and  persuasion.  If  both  the  ag- 
grieved person  and  the  respondent  consent 
to  binding  arbitration,  the  Secretary  shall 
refer  such  charge  to  an  arbitrator  who  shall 
be  made  available  by  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Nothing  said  or  done  In  the  course  of  such 
Informal  endeavors  may  be  made  public  or 
used  as  evidence  in  a  subsequent  proceeding 
under  this  title  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  pereone  concerned.  Any  employee  of 
the  Secretary  who  shall  make  public  any  In- 
formation in  violation  of  this  provtolon  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year.  Such  charges  shall  be  In  writing  under 
oath  or  affirmation  and  shall  contain  such 
information  and  be  in  such  form  as  the  Sec- 
retary requires  An  aggrieved  person  shall  file 
a  charge  under  thto  section  with  the  Secre- 
tary not  lat3r  than  one  year  after  the  alleged 
discriminatory  housing  practice  occurred  or 
terminated.  The  Secretary  may  also  Investi- 
gate housing  practices  to  determine  whether 
charges  should  be  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion. In  consultation  with  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
new  rules  and  regulations  to  implement  the 
policies,  purposes,  and  provtolons  of  thto 
title  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Housing 
Amendments  Act  of  1981. 

"(2)  (A)  In  connection  with  any  Investiga- 
tion of  such  charge,  the  Secretary,  at  reason- 
able times,  shall  have  access  to,  and  the  right 
to  copy,  any  information  that  to  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  the  investi- 
gation. The  Secretary  may  Issue  subpenas  to 
compel  such  access  to  or  the  production  of 
such  Information,  or  to  compel  the  appear- 
ance of  persons,  and  may  Issue  interrogatories 
to  a  respondent  to  the  same  extent  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  Umltations  as  would  apply 
If  the  subpenas  or  Interrogatories  were  issued 
or  served  In  aid  of  a  civil  action  In  the  United 
States  dtotrlct  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  Investigation  Is  taking  place.  The  Sec- 
retary may  admintoter  oaths. 

"(B).  Upon  written  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary, a  respondent  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  reasonable  number  of  subpenas 
by  and  In  the  name  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions as  subpenas  issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  thto  paragraph. 

"(C)  Witnesses  summoned  by  a  subpena  of 
the  Secretary  under  thto  title  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  witness  and  mileage  fees 
as  witnesses  in  proceedings  In  United  States 
district  courts. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  or  other  party  at  whose 
request  a  sub-ena  Is  Issued  under  thto  title 
may  enforce  such  subpena  In  appropriate 
proceedings  In  the  United  States  dtotrlct 
court  for  the  dtotrict  In  which  the  person  to 
whom  the  subpena  was  addressed  resides, 
waa  aerved,  or  transacts  buslneaa. 


"(E)  Any  person  who  willfully  faUa  or 
neglects  to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer 
any  lawful  inquiry  or  to  produce  records. 
documents,  or  other  evidence.  If  it  to  in  such 
person's  power  to  do  so,  in  obedience  to  the 
subpena  or  lawful  order  of  the  Secretary 
under  thto  title,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both.  Any  person  who,  with  Intent  thereby 
to  mtolead  the  Secretary,  shall  make  or  cause 
to  be  made  any  false  entry  or  statement  of 
fact  in  any  report,  account,  record,  or  other 
document  produced  pursuant  to  the  Secre- 
tary's subpena  or  other  order,  or  shall  wlU- 
fully  neglect  or  fall  to  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  full,  true,  and  correct  entries  In  such 
reports,  accounts,  records,  or  other  docu- 
ments, or  shall  willfully  mutilate,  alter,  ur 
by  any  other  means  falsify  any  documentary 
evidence,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

"(3)  Whenever  a  charge  alleges  a  discrimi- 
natory housing  practice  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  State  or  local  public  agencv  which 
has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  under  thto 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  refer  such 
charge  to  that  certified  agency  before  taking 
any  action  with  respect  to  such  charge.  Ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  such  certified  agen- 
cy, the  Secretary,  after  that  referral  to  made, 
shall  take  no  further  action  with  respect  to 
such  charge  unless  the  certified  agency  has 
not  acted  In  a  timely  fashion  following  the 
date  such  charge  was  received  or  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  certified  agency 
no  longer  qualifies  for  certification  under  thto 
paragraph.  No  agency  may  be  certified  under 
this  paragraph  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  substantive  rights  protected 
by  such  agency,  the  procedures  followed  toy 
such  agency,  the  remelles  available  to  such 
agency,  and  the  availability  of  Judicial  re- 
view of  such  awncy's  action,  are  substantial- 
ly equivalent  to  those  created  by  and  under 
thto  title.  Before  making  such  certification, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the  cur- 
rent practices  and  past  performance.  If  any, 
of  such  agency.  The  Secretary  shall  not  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  of  making  such  certifi- 
cation or  of  providing  any  financial  or  other 
asstotance,  that  the  State  or  local  pubUc 
agency  agree  formally  or  Informally  to  waive. 
In  whole  or  In  part.  Its  exclusive  processing 
authority  over  charges  which  allege  a  dto- 
crimlnatory  housing  practice  that  to  referred 
to  the  agency. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies having  authority  to  prevent  housing  dto- 
crimlnatlon  shall  cooperate  and  seek  to  avoid 
dupUcatlon  of  effort  In  the  exercise  of  their 
several  authority.  The  Secretary  to  author- 
ized to  enter  into  aFreemenfs  to  permit  such 
other  Federal  agencies  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
vtolons of  this  paracraph  within  their  respec- 
tl'-e  Jurisdictions.  Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Amendments  Act  of  1981.  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  Into  agreements  with  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  tbe 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
IiLsurance  Corporation,  the  Federal  Home 
loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  National  Credit 
Union  AdmlnUtratlon  Board,  to  carry  out 
thto  paragraph  with  respect  to  depoaltory 
Institutions  which  are  subject  to  the  Jurto- 
dlctlon  of  such  agencies. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  concludes,  after  a 
preliminary  lnvestl<ratlon  of  a  charge,  that 
the  Secretary  Is  unable  to  obtain  voluntary 
compliance  and  that  promot  ludlclal  action 
to  necessary  to  carry  out  the  our-oees  of  thto 
title,  the  Secretary  may  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Attomev  General.  The  AttoTiev  Oeneral 
may  brtn(»  an  action  for  approortate  tempo- 
rary or  preliminary  relief  pending  final  dis- 
position of  such  charge.  Any  temporary  re- 
straining order  or  other  ordar  granting  pre- 
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iimirory  or  temporary  relief  shall  be  lasued 
in  accordance  wltb  Rule  65  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  ClTll  Procedure.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  a  court  having  Jurisdiction  over  proceed- 
ings under  this  paragraph  to  assign  such  pro- 
ceedings for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practical 
date  and  to  cause  such  proceedings  to  be  in 
every  way  expedited.  An  application  for  relief 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  affect  the 
Initiation  or  continuation  of  administrative 
proceedings  under  this  section  and  section 
811  of  this  title. 

"(c)  (1)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  after 
an  Investigation  under  this  seotlon,  that 
reasonable  cause  exists  to  believe  the  charge 
Is  true,   the   Secretary  shall — 

"(A)  file,  on  behalf  of  the  aggrieved  per- 
son filing  the  charge,  a  complaint  under  the 
procedures  provided  under  section  811  of  this 
tlUe;  or 

"(B)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  filing  of  an  appropriate  clvU 
action  under  section  813  (b)  of  this  title. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  the  Secretary  shall  refer 
charges  involving  the  legality  or  validity  of 
any  State  or  local  zoning,  or  other  land  use 
law  or  ordinance,  or  any  novel  issue  of  law 
or  fact  or  other  complicating  factor,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  to  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  for  appropriate  action  under  section 
S13(b)   of  this  Utle. 

"(3)  After  each  lnvestig«itlon  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  to  each 
aggrieved  person  and  each  respondent  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  such  investigation. 

"(d)  Neither  the  Secretary  nor  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  may 
utilize  the  services  of  any  person,  or  provide 
direct  or  indirect  assistance  to  any  individ- 
ual or  organization,  to  induce  violations  of 
this  title  (testers),  except  where  such  action 
Is  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  a 
violation  of  this  title  which  the  Secretary 
has  reason  to  believe  has  occurred. 
"ADitnnsmumvK       Kirrozcxitxin;       hsauitg 

PBOCXSS 

"S«c.  811.  (a)  Upon  filing  an  administra- 
tive complaint,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  a 
copy  of  such  complaint  to  be  served  on  the 
respondent,  together  with  a  notice  of  oppor- 
tunity for  a  he«u-lng  on  the  record  at  a 
place  and  time  (not  leas  than  thirty  days 
after  the  service  of  such  complaint)  speci- 
fied in  such  notice.  On  the  request  of  the 
respondent  and  with  the  consent  of  all  other 
parties,  a  hearing  may  be  rescheduled  for  a 
time  earUer  than  the  time  specified  in  such 
notice.  Any  resolution  of  a  charge  or  com- 
plaint by  means  of  conciliation  shall  require 
the  consent  of  the  person  who  filed  the 
charge,  and  any  such  resolution  following 
the  service  of  complaint  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  also  require  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary.  The  respondent  shall  have  the 
right  to  file  an  answer  to  the  administra- 
tive complaint,  to  appear  in  person  or  oth- 
erwise and  give  testimony  at  a  hearing  on 
the  record,  and  to  obtain  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  subpenas  In  the  ma  ner  set  forth 
in  section  810(a)  (2)  (B).  Any  aggrieved  per- 
son may  be  allowed  to  Intervene  In  the  pro- 
ceeding, to  appear  in  person  or  otherwise, 
to  obtain  the  issuance  of  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  subpenas  in  the  manner  set  forth 
in  seotlon  810  of  this  title,  and  to  present 
teatlmony.  After  the  conclusion  of  such  hear- 
ing, the  administrative  law  Judge  shall  make 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  and 
may  issue  an  order  providing  for  such  re- 
lief as  may  be  appropriate  (including  com- 
pensation for  out  of  pocket  loss  incurred 
by  the  aggrieved  person  as  the  result  of  the 
discriminatory  housing  practice),  and  may 
Impose  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  810- 
000.  Any  order  issued  under  this  subsection 
„  imb^t  to  review  in  accordance  with  sec- 

Z°1J^"^^  "'  ^^^  ""•  »°<*  subsection  (c) 
Of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law  made  with  respect  to  a  final  order 


Issued  under  subsection  (a),  together  wltb 
a  copy  of  such  order,  shall  be  served  on  each 
aggrieved  person  and  each  respondent  In  the 
proceeding. 

"(c)  Any  petition  for  Judicial  review  of  a 
final  order  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  filed 
In  the  appropriate  court  of  appeals  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  such  final 
order.  Such  Judicial  review  of  a  final  order 
shall  be  In  the  manner  provided  under  chap- 
ter 168  of  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 
For  the  purposes  of  Judicial  review  of  such 
an  order,  any  aggrieved  person  shall  be 
deemed  a  party  In  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings reviewed.  The  findings  of  fact  shall 
be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  in  the  record  considered  as  a  whole. 
No  objection  not  urged  at  the  appropriate 
stage  of  the  administrative  hearing  process 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court  unless  the 
failure  or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection 
should  be  excused  because  of  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

"(d)(1)  Any  person  who  violates  a  final 
order  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  assessed  by  the  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  of  not  more  than  tl.OOO 
for  each  day  during  which  such  violation 
continues  after  the  date  on  which  such  final 
order  becomes  unreviewable. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  a  final  order  becomes  un- 
reviewable. 

"(A)  If  a  petition  for  review  has  not  been 
filed  in  the  appropriate  reviewing  court,  on 
the  day  sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  such 
final  order;  or 

"(B)  on  the  date  on  which  the  last  appel- 
late court's  decision  becomes  final  and  not 
subject  to  any  further  appellate  proceeding. 

"PEIVATX   ENTOaCEMENT 

"Sec.  812.  (a)  (1)  An  aggrieved  person  may 
commence  a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  or  State  court 
at  any  time  not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  alleged  discriminatory  hoiising  practice 
occurred  or  terminated. 

"(2)  After  an  aggrieved  person  has  com- 
menced a  civil  action  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  not  commence  or  continue 
proceedings  toward  the  Issuance  of  a  reme- 
dial order  based  on  such  chsrre. 

"(3)  An  aggrieved  individual  shall  not 
commence  a  civil  action  tinder  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  a  charge  made  by  that 
individual  to  the  Secretary  If  the  Secre- 
tary (or  a  State  or  local  agency  to  which 
the  Secretary  refers  such  charge)  has  com- 
menced a  hearing  on  the  record  with  respect 
to  such  charge. 

"(4)  Upon  timely  application  the  At- 
torney General  may  Intervene  in  such  civil 
action  If  the  Attorney  General  certifies  that 
the  c»se  is  of  p»n«'al  pub'ic  Importance. 

"(b)  Upon  application  by  an  agerleved 
person  any  trial  or  appellate  court  may  ap- 
point an  sttom*?"  'or  such  nerson  an-*  may 
authorize  the  commencement  or  continua- 
tion of  the  action  without  the  payment  of 
fees,  costs,  or  security  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court  such  person  Is  financially  unable 
to  bear  the  costs  of  such  action. 

"(c)  If.  in  a  clvU  action  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  court  finds  that  an  alleged  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice  has  occurred. 
Is  occurring,  or  is  about  to  occur,  the  court 
shall  award  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate Such  relief  may  include  money  dam- 
ages, equitable  and  declaratory  relief,  and 
punitive  damages. 
"xmt>BCKicsirr    «ole    or   attobxey    cnrzaAi. 

"Sec.  813.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
any  person  or  group  of  persons  Is  engaged 
In  a  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights  irranted 
by  thU  title,  or  that  any  group  of  persons 
has  been  denied  any  of  the  rights  granted 
by  this  title  and  such  denial  raises  an  Is- 
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sue  of  general  public  Importance,  the  At- 
torney General  may  bring  a  clvU  action  in 
an  appropriate  United  SUtes  district  court. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  an  appropriate  United  States 
district  court:  (1)  to  enforce  any  final  order 
under  this  tlUe  that  Is  referred  for  en- 
forcement  by  the  Secretary;  (2)  to  collect 
any  civil  penalty  assessed  under  section  811 
of  this  title;  and  (3)  to  remedy  any  dls- 
criminatory  housing  practice  (A)  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary  has  made  a 
finding  that  reasonable  cause  exists  vmder 
this  title,  and  (B)  which  the  Secretary  re- 
fers to  the  Attorney  General  for  enforce- 
ment under  this  subsection. 

"(c)  The  court  may  award  such  relief  In 
any  civil  action  under  this  section  as  is 
authorized  in  section  812(c)  of  this  title. 

"(d)  A  person  may  intervene  In  any  civil 
action  commenced  un^er  this  section  which 
involves  an  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
practice  with  respect  to  which  such  person 
Is  an  aggrieved  person. 

"AtfCtLLAtiT  AW)  PHOCEOiniAL  MATTERS  RELATINO 
TO    EMTOBCEMKNT 

"Sec.  814.  (a)  In  any  action  or  proceeding 
under  this  title,  the  court.  In  Its  discretion, 
may  allow  a  prevailing  party  (other  than 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  attorney 
fees)  reasonable  attorney  and  expert  wit- 
ness fees  as  part  of  the  costs,  and  the  United 
States  shall  be  liable  for  such  costs  the  same 
as  a  private  person.  Such  costs  may  also  be 
awarded  upon  the  entry  of  any  Interlocutory 
order  which  determines  substantial  rights 
of  the  parties. 

"(b)  In  any  administrative  proceeding 
based  on  a  charge  under  section  810(a)  of 
this  title,  any  prevailing  party  (other  than 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  attorney 
fees)  may  be  awarded  reasonable  attorney 
and  expert  witness  fees  as  a  part  of  a  final 
order  under  section  811(b)  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Any  court  In  which  a  proceeding  is 
Instituted  under  this  title  shall  assign  the 
case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  and  cause  the  case  to  be  In  every  way 
expedited. 

"(d)  Any  sale,  encumbrance,  or  lease 
executed  before  the  Issuance  of  any  order 
under  this  title,  and  involving  a  bona  fide 
purchaser,  encumbrancer,  or  tenant  without 
actual  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  filing  of 
a  complaint  or  civil  action  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  affected  by  such  court  order. 

"EFFECT   ON   OTHEE   LAWS 

"Sec.  816.  (a)  Nothing  in  thU  title  shall 
be  construed  to  invalidate  or  limit  any  law 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  of  any  other  Jurisdiction  in  which  this 
title  shall  be  effective,  that  grants,  guaran- 
tees, or  protects  the  same  rights  as  are 
granted  by  this  title:  but  any  such  law  that 
purports  to  require  or  permit  any  action  that 
would  be  a  discriminatory  housing  practice 
under  this  title  shall  to  that  extent  be 
invalid. 

"(b)  NotMng  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  repeal,  supersede  or  diminish  the 
protection  provided  to  handicapped  persons 
by  any  other  Federal  law.". 

tNTEKFEEEIfCE.    COEECION.   OB   nrmilDATIOIT 

Sec.  8.  Section  817  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  Intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"  (Public  Law  90-284.  approved  April 
11.  1968)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
803,  804.  806,  or  806."  and  Inserting  "this 
title."  In  lieu  thereof. 

CONFORMtNC     AMENDMENTS     TO     TTTLE     IX     OF 
19es    Civn.    RIGHTS    ACT 

Sec  9.  Section  901  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poses"  (Public  Law  90-284.  approved  April 
11. 1968)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  handicap 
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(as  defined  In  section  802  of  this  Act) ,"  Im- 
mediately after  "sex"  each  place  it  appears 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  TO  TTri^E  38,  ITMllXU 
STATES    CODE 

Sk.  10.  (a)  Section  2341(8)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  ";  and" 
in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(D)  the  Commission,  when  the  order  was 
entered  by  the  Fair  Housing  Review  Com- 
mission.". 

(b)  Section  2342  of  such  title  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  ";  and"  in 
lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  adding  Immediately  after  paragraph 
(6)  but  before  the  final  sentence,  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(7)  all  final  orders  under  section  811  of 
the  Fair  Housing  Act.". 

RETROrXTTIMG  COST  AND  NEED  STDST 

Sec.  11.  (a)  One  year  following  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1081,  the  Archi- 
tectural and  Transportation  Barriers  Com- 
pliance Board  shall  provide  a  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  architectural  bar- 
riers and  other  obstacles  to  accessibility  of 
housing  are  operating  to  deny  handicapped 
persons  access  to  a  reasonable  housing  choice 
In  the  private  market; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  public,  private,  or 
cooperative  public  and  private  efforts  have 
been  undertaken  to  Increase  housing  choice 
for  the  handicapped  in  the  private  market; 
and 

(3)  the  projected  cost  of  retrofitting  an 
adequate  supply  of  existing  housing  units  to 
make  such  units  suitable  for  occupancy  by 
handicapped  persons. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  Include  in  its  report 
recommendations  concerning  further  legisla- 
tive or  other  action  necessary  to  provide  an 
adequate  private  market  housing  supply  for 
handicapped  persons.  Including  the  Board's 
recommendations  regarding  how  costs  asso- 
ciated with  actions  should  be  borne. 

BUDGET    AUTHOaiTT 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  enactment  of  new  budget  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1980.  Effective  October  1,  1981,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act  and 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 


ORDER  FOR  REOOGNITION  OP  CER- 
TAIN SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  about 
to  propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest for  the  recognition  of  certain  Sena- 
tors on  tomorrow.  I  might  say  I  expect 
there  may  be  other  requests  as  well,  since 
all  of  these  requests  come  from  our  side 
of  the  aisle.  While  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  is  not  on  the  floor  at  this 
time.  I  anticipate  that  he  may  wish  to 
add  to  the  list.  Since  there  are  24  names 
on  this  list  already,  it  appears  that 
tomorrow  will  be  special  order  day. 

I  say  for  all  those  who  care  to  listen 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  adjust  the 
convening  time  of  the  Senate  on  tomor- 
row in  order  to  accommodate  the  re- 
quests of  several  Senators  who  have 
made  their  requests  known.  Por  the  time 
being.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  on  tomorrow,  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  after  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  if  the  same 
is  ordered  to  follow  after  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders,  the  following  Sena- 
tors be  recognized  for  not  more  than  15 
minutes  each: 

Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  TmntxcND,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Orasslkt,  Mr.  Towir,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Oolowatkr, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Huicphrzy,  Mr.  Hatakawa, 
Mr.  Dehton,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  MuRKOwsKi,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
BoscHwrrz,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Stafford,  and  Mr.  Perct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:25  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate, as  a  practical  matter,  cannot  con- 
duct any  business  at  this  moment.  Cer- 
tain meetings  and  conferences  are  going 
on  with  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  preparatim  for  the  proceedings 
of  the  Soiate  later  this  week.  Because  of 
that,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour 
of  2:25  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:03  p.m.,  recessed  until  2:25  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Lugar)  . 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  mcMii- 
ing  business  is  closed. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  PRICE  SUPPORT 
FOR  Mn^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  resume 
OHislderation  of  the  poiding  business 
which  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (S.  509)  to  amend  secUon  201  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
to  delete  the  reqtilrement  that  the  support 
of  price  of  milk  be  adjusted  semiannually. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
Inquire,  is  there  an  order  for  a  vote  on 
the  Melcher  amendment  to  occur  be- 
ginning at  2:30  p.m.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  now  2:25.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yieid  the  floor  if  anyone  has 
any  debate.  Othenvise,  I  am  prepared 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  or  the  majority  leader  a  ques- 
tion if  I  may.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  President  will  direct  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  to  make  a 
study  under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  as  to  whether  or  not  im- 


ports of  casein  interfere  with  the  dairy 
price  support  program  and  impact  on  the 
dairy  industry  in  this  country.  Has  that 
happened? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  that  Is  my 
understanding.  I  will  ask  the  majoritar 
leader  if  that  has  occurred. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  answer  is  yes.  I  was 
given  the  message  by  the  White  House 
earlier  today  that  the  Presldoit  would 
indeed  request  such  a  study. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  say  to  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  chairman,  I  think 
that,  in  itself,  is  an  indication  of  the 
President's  concern  about  imports  that 
might  impact  adversely  on  the  dairy 
industry.  I  would  hope  that  those  who 
have  a  concern  about  this  will  imder- 
stand  that  this  is  a  positive  step  by  the 
President,  that  he  will  proceed  imder 
section  22,  that  the  ITC  will  make  a 
study,  that  they  will  report  the  flndlngs. 
and  appropriate  action  taken.  I  thank 
the  leadership,  the  majority  leader  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Jepsen  and  others,  for  obtaining  that 
result. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
letter  dated  March  23.  1981,  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  signed  by  Senators  Durzh- 

BERGER,       BOSCHWITZ,       JEPSZN,       ABDNOR, 

Hatch.  Pressler,  and  me,  as  chairman. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  (Mtiered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OOMMrrTEE   ON   FINANCE. 

Washinffton,  D.C.,  March  23.  1991. 
Tbz  President, 
The  White  House, 
WashiTifTton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PaxsmENT:  For  the  past  several 
days  the  Senate  has  been  considering  S.  509, 
a  bill  to  delete  the  requirement  that  the  sup- 
port price  of  mUk  be  adjusted  aemlannually. 
During  these  deliberations  aeveral  Senators 
have  raised  the  longstanding  lasue  of  Im- 
ports of  casein  and  their  Impact  on  the  do- 
mestic dairy  producers.  These  Senators  are 
concerned  that  imports  of  casein,  a  milk  by- 
product, are  displacing  competitive  domes- 
tically produced  mUk  products  in  the  U.S. 
market  and  are  causing  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  Increase  Its  purchases  of  these  milk 
products     under    the     dairy    price-support 
program- 
There  Is  no  question  that  Imports  of  caaeln 
and  casein  mixtures  have  risen  in  the  last 
several  years.  From   1976  to  1980  such  Im- 
ports mcreased  from  112  mlUion  pounds  to 
152  million  pounds.  During  this  period  tbfl 
Department    of    Agriculture    increased    its 
price  support  purchasers  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
from    157    mUUon    pounds    to    834    mlUlon 
pounds,  an  all  time  high.  Since  n.S.  produc- 
tion of  whole  milk  continues  to  Increase,  the 
distinct  pKisslblllty  exists  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  will  be  forced  to  purchase  increased 
quantities  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  The  amotint 
which  must  b;  purchased  by  the  Oovemment 
could  well   be  increased   by  the  continued 
growth  in  casein  Imports. 

Olven  these  conditions  we  believe  It  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  Secretary  of  Agrical- 
ture  to  initiate  an  inveatlgatton  under  Sec- 
tion 23  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933  to  determine  whether  he  has  reason 
to  beUeve  that  casein  and  casein  mixtures 
are  being  imported  In  such  qtiantltles  as  to 
tend  to  render  Ineffective  or  materiaUy  Inter- 
fere with  the  domestic  price  support  pro- 
gram, 'f  the  Secretary  so  determtnes  and  so 
advises  you.  the  International  TYade  Com- 
mission can  be  requested  to  make  an  Investi- 
gation to  determine  the  facts  and  make  non- 
blndlng  recommendations  to  you.  Upon  com- 
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pletlon  of  an  ITC  lnv«stigsUon  and  recom- 
mendations. Import  restraints  can  be  Im- 
poaed.  Aa  a  result  of  a  waiver  obtained  from 
our  trading  partners  in  1955  specifically  for 
actions  taken  under  Section  22,  it  Is  unlikely 
tbat  the  United  States  would  be  subject  to 
retaliation  or  forced  to  pay  compensation 
for  any  restraints  imposed. 

In  our  judgement,  an  Investigation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  preferable 
to  legislative  action  sucb  as  tliat  which  has 
been  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  S.  509. 
While  this  amendment  may  not  be  approved 
by  the  Senate,  the  extent  of  the  concern  with 
the  casein  problem  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated. A  proceeding  under  Section  22  would 
provide  both  casein  producers  and  consumers 
with  an  Impartial  forum  In  which  to  present 
their  respective  views.  It  would  also  provide 
a  means  of  reassuring  agricultural  Interests 
in  general  that  established  legal  procedures 
can  be  invoked  to  provide  them  with  an  op- 
portunity to  seek  redress  for  their  problems 
In  a  timely  manner. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dols,  Chatrman. 

DAVm  DUBXNBCXGXB. 

RuDT  BoscHwrrz. 
Rocn  w.  Jepssn. 
Jamzs  Abcnob. 
OaaiN  O.  Hatch. 
Labxt  Pszssleb. 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  of  our  economy  today  demand 
that  Congress  take  swift  and  sometimes 
difficult  action  to  reduce  the  growth  in 
Federal  spending. 

One  such  opportunity  is  before  us  to- 
day in  S.  509,  legislation  which  will  elim- 
inate the  semiannual  price  support  in- 
crease for  dairy  products. 

The  dairy  price  support  program  has 
been  successful  in  its  goals:  It  was  estab- 
lished to  assure  a  stable  and  adequate 
supply  of  perishable  dairy  products  for 
the  Nation's  consumers,  and  it  has  ad- 
mirably fulfilled  that  goal.  American  con- 
sumers are  fortunate  in  paying  among 
the  lowest  prices  in  the  world  for  milk, 
cheese,  butter,  and  other  dairy  products. 
The  American  dairy  industry  is  a  model 
of  efficiency  and  productivity. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  the  success 
of  the  dairy  program  can  no  Icmger  blind 
us  to  the  costs  that  the  Government  and 
consumers  have  to  pay  at  this  time.  This 
is  a  period  of  ectaiomic  retrenchment  in 
many  Federal  programs  and  agencies. 
The  fsurt  that  the  semiannual  milk  price 
support  increase  is  due  on  April  1,  and 
without  congressional  action  cannot  be 
legally  prevented  from  going  into  effect, 
means  that  we  must  act  now  to  bring  the 
costs  of  this  program  into  line  with  the 
budgetary  stringency  that  will  be  im- 
posed on  all  Federal  programs. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  Ameri- 
can dairy  farmer  has  meant  that  the 
semiannual  milk  price  sui>port  increase 
last  year  cost  the  Federal  Government 
almost  $1  billi(m.  Without  action  to  elim- 
inate one  of  the  price  adjustments,  the 
cost  this  year  will  be  $1.5  bilMon.  This 
means  that  the  Government  will  buy  the 
equivalent  of  8  billion  pounds  of  milk,  a 
quantity  that  translates  into  massive 
stockpiles  of  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat 
dry  milk.  'Rie  school  lunch  program  can 
use  only  3  billion  pounds  of  this  product. 

At  the  end  of  the  1978-79  marketing 
year,  the  Government  had  on  hand  147 
million  pounds  of  butter  and  448  million 


pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  This  year,  if 
the  April  1  milk  price  support  increase 
goes  through,  the  Government  will  have 
on  hsuid  562  million  pounds  of  butter,  479 
million  pounds  of  cheese,  and  970  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  The  cost  of 
this  ptirchase  would  run  to  $1.5  billion — 
and  the  storage  costs  would  rise  from 
their  current  half-million  dollars  daily 
to  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  a 
day. 

Dairy  farmers  ought  not  carry  the 
full  burden  of  balancing  the  budget — 
and  they  will  not  be  the  only  ones  asked 
to  msike  a  sacrifice.  Many  other  groups — 
in  and  out  of  agriculture — will  be  af- 
fected by  the  forthcoming  budget  cuts. 
But  unless  we  act  now,  before  the  rest 
of  the  budget  decisions  can  be  made,  the 
April  1  price  rise  will  go  into  effect,  and 
the  Government  will  spend  an  additional 
$147  million  this  year  to  purchase  the 
production  of  a  product  which  is  in  more 
than  ample  supply. 

At  a  time  of  fiscal  stringency,  such  a 
Government  outlay  cannot  be  defended. 
When  we  are  asking  many  members  of 
our  society,  many  productive  sectors  of 
our  business  and  agricultural  communi- 
ties to  make  individual  sacrifices  for  the 
common  good,  we  must,  at  the  very 
least,  make  certain  that  this  budgetary 
saving  is  made. 

Elementary  fairness  requires  that: 

I  will,  therefore,  support  the  Presi- 
dent's request  to  eliminate  the  semian- 
nual price  support  adjustment  for  dairy 
products.  It  is  one  immediate  step  we 
can  take  today  to  demonstrate  that  we 
are  willing  to  make  politically  impopu- 
\bi  spending  cuts  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, it  will  stop  the  spending  of  $147 
million  tax  dollars  immediately.  The 
American  people  have  been  demanding 
fiscal  discipline  and  responsibiUty  of  the 
Congress.  This  bill  asks  no  less  and,  cer- 
tainly, we  can  respond  with  no  less  than 
our  full  support. 

I  also  support  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment to  limit  casein  imports. 

Casein  is  a  milk  product  derivative. 
It  can  be  made  from  the  same  dairy 
product  for  which  our  Government  now 
pays  support  prices. 

This  amendment  would  not  eliminate 
the  entire  importation  of  casein.  That 
relatively  small  percentage  now  used  in 
industrial  and  medical  areas  would  be 
adequately  available  from  the  one-half 
of  current  import  levels  permitted  into 
the  country. 

Since  the  casein  now  imported  is  sub- 
stituted for  a  domestic  product,  this 
amendment  would  more  than  double  the 
savings  proposed  by  the  administration's 
bill  by  making  it  unnecessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  buy  some  200 
million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  in  the 
coming  years. 

Much  of  the  skim  milk  for  which  the 
dairy  industry  is  unable  to  find  a  mar- 
ket is  now  processed  into  dry  milk  which 
the  Government  must  purchase  under 
the  dairy  price  support  system. 

In  1979,  about  65  million  pounds  of 
casein  were  used  in  products  as  a  re- 
placement for  2.1  billion  pounds  of  skim 
milk.  That  quantity  of  skim  milk  would 
convert  to  201  million  pounds  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment of  $189  million.  So  the  savings 
we  make  by  forgoing  the  April  1  dairy 
price  support  increase  will  be  more  than 
doubled  by  the  limitation  of  casein  im- 
ports. By  voting  for  this  amendment  we 
vote  to  reduce  Federal  spending  by  $189 
million.  This  is  a  substantial  saving 
which  must  be  made  in  this  time  of  fiscal 
restraint.* 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  some  folks  are  suggesting 
that  the  Mattingly-Jepsen  resolution 
would  adequately  deal  with  the  embargo 
question,  and  that  my  amendment 
should  be  passed  over  in  favor  of  the 
resolution. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  who 
find  it  convenient  to  accept  this  sort  of 
reasoning  that  the  two  approaches  are 
not  synonymous.  My  amendment  does 
require  a  decision  by  the  President.  But 
it  does  not  presume  to  impose  a  foreign 
policy  decision  on  him. 

The  Jepsen-Mattingly  resolution,  on 
the  other  hand,  simply  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  any  embargo  of 
grain  shipments  should  be  a  total  em- 
bargo. It  does  make  a  foreign  policy 
judgment  and  it  does  not  require  a  deci- 
sion by  the  President. 

Surely  by  now  President  Reagan  is 
aware  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  embargo  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  grain.  More  than  a  month 
ago,  I  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
impressed  that  point  on  him  at  a  White 
House  meeting.  Yet  no  decision  has  been 
made — either  to  escalate  or  to  end  the 
embargo. 

Our  country's  farmers  are  tired  of 
hearing  that  we  have  told  the  President 
how  we  feel.  They  are  tired  of  hearing 
that  we  have  urged,  cajoled,  and  sug- 
gested some  action  to  him.  They  wsmt  to 
know  where  they  stand  and  so  do  I. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  have  consistently  favored  the 
grain  embargo  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
continue  to  do  so,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  support  for  Senator  Zorinsky's 
amendments  to  S.  509,  and  explain  my 
rationale  for  doing  so. 

First,  I  think  the  Nation's  farmers 
have  the  right  to  know  what  this  admin- 
istration's views  are  vis-a-vis  the  grain 
embargo.  It  has  certainly  sent  conflict- 
ing signals  in  this  regard.  While  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  expressed  his 
support  for  the  immediate  termination 
of  the  embargo,  the  President  has  indi- 
cated that  the  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions of  such  an  action  need  to  be  thor- 
oughly reviewed.  While  I  can  appreciate 
the  fact  that  any  new  administration 
needs  time  to  evaluate  existing  policies, 
it  has  been  almost  5  months  since  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  elected  and  more  than 
2  months  since  he  assumed  office,  yet  no 
final  determination  has  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  embargo.  The  lack  of  de- 
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finitive  action  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration places  both  the  agricultural 
community  and  Congress  In  an  Impos- 
sible situation.  Not  only  does  it  prevent 
farmers  from  making  reasonable  deci- 
sions with  regard  to  planting,  it  makes  it 
Impossible  for  Congress  to  make  in- 
formed decisions  with  regard  to  the 
omnibus  farm  bill. 

Second,  I  believe  the  Zorinsky  amend- 
ments provide  the  President  with  suffi- 
cient flexibility  with  regard  to  the  grain 
embargo.  He  can  extend  the  embargo  be- 
yond either  April  15  or  the  April 
30  deadlines  contained  in  the  Zorinsky 
amendments  by  simply  informing  Con- 
gress that  it  is  necessary  for  foreign 
policy  and  national  securl^  reasons  and 
that  it  will  not  have  an  undue  adverse 
impact  on  farmers,  and  the  President 
has  an  additional  option  available  to 
him. 

If  he  believes  that  it  Is  necessary  to 
keep  the  embargo  in  place  while  the 
administration  reviews  our  bilateral 
grain  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  due  to  expire  on  September  30, 
1981,  he  can  do  so  simply  by  advising 
Congress.  If  the  President  intends  to 
negotiate  a  new  agreement  with  the 
Russians,  which  I  sincerely  hope  he  will 
not  do,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation's  farmers  be  informed  of 
his  intent. 

The  time  has  come  to  end  the  confu- 
sion and  imcertainty  regarding  the  em- 
bargo. I  believe  Senator  Zorinsky's 
amendments  are  eminently  reasonable 
and  fair  to  all  concerned  parties  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting them. 

THE    REAGAN     GKAIN    EMBABGO ;     THE    TIME    TCm 
DECUION    IS    NOW 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nebraska.  Senator  Zorin- 
sky, in  cosponsoring  this  amendment. 
Nearly  15  months  have  lapsed  since 
President  Carter  invoked  the  grain  em- 
bargo. Nearly  8  months  have  passed  since 
Mr.  Reagan,  then  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, promised  to  lift  the  grain  embargo 
if  he  were  elected.  And,  nearly  2  months 
have  gone  by  since  Mr.  Reagan,  now 
President,  pledged  to  review  the  grain 
embargo  and  to  decide  whether  to  end  it 
or  to  continue  it. 

Mr.  President,  any  further  delay  in 
clarifying  the  outlook  for  grain  exports 
during  this  next  marketing  year  can  only 
make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
agricultural  producers  to  make  reason- 
able, informed  decisions  about  the  de- 
mand for  their  crons  and  in  turn,  to  make 
sound  planting  determinations. 

At  the  same  time,  the  agricultural 
committees,  and  Congress,  will  find  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  rea- 
sonable decisions  in  shaping  the  compre- 
hensive 1981  farm  bill  without  some  as- 
surance of  the  long-term  predictability 
of  the  Soviet  grain  market. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  there  be  action 
to  dispel  the  confusion  and  uncertainly 
about  the  embargo  and  future  grain  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  amend- 
ment accomplishes  that  purpose.  It  will 
lift  the  embargo  on  April  30,  1981,  unless 
President  Reagan  certifies  to  Congress 


that  our  national  security  compels  its 
continuation. 

I  hope  the  President  will  decide  to  end 
the  embargo.  I  believe  he  should.  Amer- 
ican farmers  deserve  no  less. 

When  the  grain  embargo  was  first  im- 
posed in  response  to  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  American  farmers  pa- 
triotically accepted  it.  They  asked  only 
that  the  embargo  meet  the  criterion  of 
fairness,  evenhandedness,  and  that  it 
work  in  haltJig  food  exports  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

But,  the  embargo  has  not  been  fair,  or 
evenhanded.  The  embargo  stopped  the 
probable  sale  of  17  million  tons  of  grain 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  did  not  stop  the 
sale  of  Coca-Cola,  tractors,  or  computers 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Although  the  pre- 
vious administration  vowed  to  make 
every  effort  to  maintain  farm  prices  in 
light  of  the  embargo,  the  grain  market 
suffered  a  serious  price-depressing  effect. 
Many  experts  see  the  embargo  as  a  major 
factor  contributing  to  an  estimated  40- 
percent  decline  in  farm  income  during 
the  second  quarter  of  this  year. 

Nor,  Mr.  President,  has  the  grain  em- 
bargo worked.  Although  the  embargo  did 
force  the  Soviet  Union  to  seek  alterna- 
tive grain  supplies,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Soviets  did  obtain  nearly  as  much 
grain  on  the  world  market  as  they  would 
have  had  the  grain  embargo  not  been  in 
effect.  The  Soviets  accomplished  ths 
through  some  not  so  ingenious  maneu- 
vering on  the  world  market.  To  under- 
score this  point,  I  ask  at  this  time  for 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  recent  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  by  Paul  W.  MacAvoy,  en- 
titled "ITie  Leaks  in  the  Grain  Embar- 
go." Incidentally,  Mr.  MacAvoy  was  a 
member  of  former  President  Ford's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  being  un- 
fair and  impractical,  continuation  of  the 
grain  embargo  could  seriously  threaten 
and  imperial  the  availability  of  the  Soviet 
market  to  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in 
co.Tiing  years.  If  past  agricultural  embar- 
goes are  any  example — the  soybean  em- 
bargoes that  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford 
imposed  urjon  the  Japanese — the  Soviet 
Union  is  likely  to  take  steps  to  minimize 
its  dependence  on  the  United  States  for 
wheat  and  feedgrains. 

In  the  past  decade,  our  Nation  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  developing 
foreign  markets  for  agricultural  products. 
Today  the  United  States  is  the  world's 
major  grain  exporter.  But  if  this  embar- 
go is  continued,  if  this  embargo  is  al- 
lowed to  reflect  a  major  change  in  the 
use  of  food  exports  for  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  diplcnnatic  purposes,  not 
only  will  our  position  in  the  world  mar- 
ket suffer,  but  we  will  be  denying  all  the 
investment  and  progress  made  in  the 
past  10  years.  Since  1970.  the  value  of 
our  agricultural  exports  has  grown  from 
$7  billion  to  over  $40  billion.  As  we  em- 
bark upon  an  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram, we  simply  cannot  afford  to  signal 
to  the  world  that  we  are  dramatically 
changing  the  farm  trade  policies  devel- 
oped over  the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port this  amendment  and  I  hope  my  col- 


leagues will,  too.  This  past  January.  I 
wrote  to  President  Reagan  urging  him  to 
fulfill  his  campaign  promise  to  lilt  the 
grain  embargo.  Just  last  week,  I  received 
a  reply  from  the  administration.  In 
essence,  the  administration  is  simply 
continuing  to  review  the  situation.  But, 
the  decision  on  the  grain  embargo  should 
not  be  delayed  any  longer.  Without  ob- 
jection, Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  cor- 
respondence with  the  administration  be 
included  in  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  15,  1081] 
The  Leaks  in  the  Oiain  Embabco 
(By  Paul  W.  MacAvoy) 
On  Jan.  4,  1980,  President  Carter  Imposed 
an   embargo  on   grain   sales   to   the   Sonet 
Union  In  reaction  to  the  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan. As  was  the  habit  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration, economic  sanctions  were  Im- 
posed as  a  diplomatic  response.  But   it  Is 
poor  logic  and  bad  practice  to  trade  eco- 
nomic   apples    for    diplomatic    and    strate- 
gic oranges.  Worse  than  that,  the  economic 
apples  may  not  be  any  good. 

The  embargo  limited  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  8  mUllon  tons  of  wheat  and  com 
in  the  197^-80  crop  year,  an  amount  al- 
ready under  contract  tn  a  five-year.  United 
States-Soviet  trade  agreement.  Since  the 
Russians  were  seeking  25  million  tons,  the 
embargo  was  designed  to  reduce  their  pur- 
chases by  17  mUllon  tons.  With  a  poor 
home  crop  of  feed  grains,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  punished  for  its  Afghanistan  ven- 
ture by  reduced  supply  of  bread  and  meat 
for  home  consumers. 

The  theory  is  that,  along  the  lines  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries In  the  oU  trade,  the  United  States  In 
grain  can  raise  or  lower  world  supply, 
thereby  affecting  prices  and  sales  levels  of 
all  exporting  nations. 

Because  we  are  the  world's  major  grain 
supplier,  and  our  trading  partners  In  Aus- 
tralia, Argentina  and  Western  Europe  would 
voluntarily  comply  with  the  embargo,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  obtain  the  suppUes 
It  wanted.  Its  demand  for  17  mUUon  tons 
would  evaporate  as  our  supply  was  withheld, 
and  the  rest  of  trade  would  go  on  as  a  mat-  -f 
ter  of  course. 

If  demand  evaporates  and  supply  Is  with- 
held, someone  Is  left  with  the  Inventory. 
American  farmers  quickly  perceived  that 
they  were  left  holding  the  bag  and  so  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  promised  to  pur- 
chase grain  and  carry  out  storage  so  as  to 
maintain  the  market  just  as  if  the  Soviet  de- 
mand for  17  million  tons  had  not  evBp>orated. 
In  fact,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  refused 
to  be  embargoed  Based  on  a  sophisticated 
understanding  of  how  world  commodity  mar- 
kets work,  it  undertook  a  series  of  compli- 
cated and  indirect  transactions.  But  three 
of  Its  steps  are  Important  and  obvious,  and 
should  have  been  anticipated  if  American 
diplomats  knew  anything  about  how  mar- 
kets operate. 

First,  the  Soviet  Union  made  up  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  Its  needs  by  purchases 
from  other  grain-supplying  countries.  The 
other  suppUers  were  as  a  consequence  un- 
able to  meet  the  demand  of  their  regular 
customers,  so  those  customers  came  to  the 
United  SUtes.  WhUe  Soviet  demand  for 
United  States  grain  exports  was  reduced,  de- 
mand from  elsewhere  Increased. 

Of  course  those  ninning  the  embargo  were 
not  quite  so  naive  as  to  have  missed  the 
leakage.  The  Department  of  Aurlcunure  ac- 
knowledged at  the  end  of  the  1979-1980  crop 
year  that  11  million  tons  of  the  17  mllUon- 
ton  embargo  had  been  made  up  by  sales  of 
other  exporting  nations. 
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Second,  the  Soviet  Union  took  advantage 
of  tbe  fact  tbat  it  is  an  exporter  as  well  as 
an  Importer  of  grain.  Its  practice  was  to  ex- 
port 3  million  to  4  million  tons  each  year  to 
Eastern  Europe.  If  It  reduced  such  exports, 
the  Eastern  Europeans  could  simply  turn  to 
the  world  market.  And,  indeed,  Department 
of  Agricultxire  trade  statistics  Indicate  that 
purchases  of  Eastern  European  countries  in 
world  markets  increased  by  3  million  tons 
while  the  purchases  from  the  Soviet  Union 
were  reduced  by  3  million  tons.  This  gambit 
probably  reduced  the  Impact  of  the  embargo 
to  only  3  million  tons. 

The  third  method  of  evasion  Is  the  most 
direct,  and  thus  the  easiest  to  overlook. 
Since  grain  Is  to  be  used  to  feed  cattle  and 
hogs,  the  obvious  method  for  compensating 
for  reduced  grain  imports  Is  to  Import  more 
meat.  Soviet  Importts  of  meat  In  the  1979- 
1980  crop  year  shot  up  by  42S  million  tons 
from  the  previous  year's  185  million  tons.  If 
this  did  not  compensate  for  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  embargo,  then  It  Increased  the  sum 
total  of  grain  and  meat  Imports  to  a  level 
higher  than  that  before  Che  embargo  began. 
Where  does  this  leave  the  Soviet  Union? 
Certainly  the  Russians  must  have  been  irri- 
tated. Given  all  the  trouble  we  made  them  go 
through  to  work  around  the  embargo,  they 
experienced  Increases  In  purchase  and  trans- 
portation costs.  But  they  were  not  required 
to  reduce  Inventories  or  meat  consumption 
Insofar  as  can  be  determined. 

Their  livestock  inventories  are  now  higher 
than  ever,  while  per  capita  meat  consump- 
tion has  held  steady  at  1978-79  levels.  They 
are  now  in  the  second  poor  crop  year  in  a 
row,  amd  their  grain  inventories  ejK  holding 
while  their  Imports  are  increasing  substan- 
tially. Indeed,  they  have  apparently  found 
very  helpful  trading  partners  In  Argentina 
and  Spain,  willing  not  only  to  provide  addi- 
tional supplies  but  also  to  find  long-term 
trade  agreements  to  keep  the  supply  level 
much  higher  than  In  the  last  decade. 

But  we  should  be  much  more  than  irri- 
tated by  this  whole  exercise.  Recall  that  the 
Agriculture  Department  bought  substantial 
amounts  of  grain  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  Soviet  demand — which  did  not  materialize. 
Th\is  the  Federal  authorities  added  $2  bil- 
lion to  demand  in  world  trade.  This  raised 
prices,  perhaps  by  as  much  as  $1  a  bushel, 
and  thus  American  inflation.  This  effect  may 
have  been  transitory,  as  other  countries  re- 
duced their  su>cks  in  reaction.  Even  so. 
American  consumers  paid  more  for  bread  and 
hambvirger  for  awhile,  even  though  Soviet 
consumers  most  probably  did  not. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  theorv  ver- 
sus facts  is  that  selective  embanroes  of  spec- 
ific countries  in  world  commodltv  trade  do 
not  work.  This  Is  no  surprise  to  shrewd  So- 
viet traders,  or  to  economic  analysts  familiar 
with  the  history  of  such  embargoes  (includ- 
ing the  fiasco  of  the  OPEC  embargo  against 
the  United  States  in  the  world  oil  trade  in 
1973-1974) . 

But  this  is  only  a  lesson  In  economic  af- 
fairs. The  lesson  in  diplomatic  affairs  is  seri- 
ous. It  is  difficult  to  trade  an  economic  for 
a  diplomatic  initiative  and  it  is  impossible 
to  do  so  when  the  economic  Initiative  is 
Ineffective. 

My  expectation  l.<5  that  the  United  States 
is  being  lauehed  at  for  its  economic  foolish- 
ness in  diplomatic  circles  across  the  world. 
Not  in  Argentina  and  Spain,  however.  We  put 
pressure  on  them  to  m&ke  an  impossible 
scheme  work,  and  ended  uo  attaching  them 
even  more  stronelv  to  the  Soviet  trading  bloc 
in  grain.  Squeezing  other  nations  diplo- 
matically to  do  t«ie  economically  impossible 
in  place  of  a  diolomatlc  initiative  on  Afgha- 
nistan Is  bad  political  economy. 

How  THx  RussiAKS  Oct  THm  Orain 
On    Jan.    4.    1980.    President    Carter    an- 
nounces a  partial  embargo  on  grain  sales  to 


the  Soviet  Union,  limiting  them  to  8  million 
tons  in  the  1979-80  crop  year.  That  leaves  the 
Soviet  Union  with  an  expected  shortfall  of 
17  million  tons.  In  order  to  protect  American 
farmers  from  the  shrinkage  in  demand, 
Washington  promises  to  buy  enough  grain  to 
offset  the  lower  level  of  exports  to  Moscow. 

The  Soviet  Union  buys  grain  from  other 
exporters  such  as  Argentina  and  Spain.  This 
provides  an  estimated  11  million  tons.  It  also 
cuts  its  grain  exports  to  Eastern  Europe, 
making  up  another  3  million  tons.  And  It 
Imports  far  more  meat,  thus  helping  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  feed  for  its  own 
livestock. 

Customers  of  the  other  grain  exporters 
txim  to  the  United  States,  thus  increasing 
demand.  Eastern  Europe  steps  up  purchshses 
on  the  world  market,  further  increasing  de- 
mand. Washington  fulfills  Its  agreement  to 
buy  American  grain,  also  increasing  demand. 

In  the  United  States,  with  demand  so  high, 
prices  rise,  so  American  consumers  pay  more 
for  both  grain  and  meat  and  the  Inflation 
rate  goes  up.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  with  some 
grain  supplies  made  up  elsewhere  and  meat 
Imports  subsltuted  for  other  supplies,  con- 
sumers feel  little  discomfort. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  29,  1981. 
The  PREsmxirr, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  the  status  of  the 
partial  embargo  of  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  read  with  greit  Interest  Mr.  Block's 
comments  on  the  Cabinet-level  review  you 
have  scheduled  on  this  Issue. 

As  you  know,  few  Issues  have  caused  as 
much  concern  among  farmers  as  the  em- 
bargo. Your  campaign  pledge  to  lift  the  em- 
bargo was  heavUy  supported  in  Montana  and 
other  farm  states. 

However,  the  lack  of  a  clear  and  unequivo- 
cal reiteration  of  that  pledge  since  the  elec- 
tion is  causing  alarm  and  concern  among 
farmers. 

As  you  noted  several  months  ago.  any 
limitation  on  farm  exports  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  government  action  to  hold  down  farm 
income.  It  Is  unconscionable  to  ask  agricul- 
tural producers  to  sacrifice  more  than  other 
Americans. 

I  urge  you  to  avoid  further  delays  and  lift 
the  embargo  immediately.  I  hope  a  Cabinet 
level  review  does  not  mean  the  Administra- 
tion win  back  away  from  this  position. 

In  October  of  last  year,  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  voted  with  me  to  end  the  embargo. 
If  It  Is  not  lifted  In  the  near  future,  there 
will  be  increased  pressure  to  take  similar 
action  again  this  year.  I  hope  that  will  l>e 
unnecessary. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  in  this 
matter. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Max  Baccus. 

The  Wnm  House. 
Washington.  DC.  March  9,  1981. 
Hon.  Max  Badcxjs, 
US.  Senate. 
WashiJtgton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Batjctts:  The  President  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  January 
29  letter  regarding  the  Soviet  grain  embargo. 
We  understand  and  share  your  concern 
about  the  economic  impact  of  the  embargo 
on  the  American  farmer.  We  must,  how- 
ever, view  this  issue  In  its  broadest  con- 
text, taking  Into  account  forelen  as  well 
as  domestic  policy  considerations.  There- 
fore, a  review  has  been  initiated  within 
the  Administration  to  assess  many  diverse 
factors  including:  the  costs  of  the  embareo 
to  American  farmers  and  domestic  econ- 
omy:  the  Impact  on  the  USSR;    the  effect 


on  cooperative  efforts  by  our  allies  and 
other  grain  producers;  the  situation  in 
Afghanistan;  and  the  continuing  threat  to 
Poland.  Also,  any  action  taken  with  respect 
to  the  embargo  will  be  Interpreted  at  home 
and  abroad  as  a  possible  signal  of  the  fu- 
ture course  of  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions. A  decision  by  the  United  States,  either 
to  lift  or  to  continue  the  embargo,  must 
logically  await  completion  of  this  policy 
review. 

The  President  has  not  forgotten  the  com- 
mitments on  the  embargo  that  he  made 
during  the  campaign.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture John  Block  has  repeatedly  pointed 
out  to  all  of  us  that,  as  we  approach  the 
1981  harvest  season  with  a  potentially  rec- 
ord wheat  crop,  and  as  the  time  Is  at  hand 
for  corn  and  soybean  planting,  it  Is  in- 
creasingly important  that  farmers  know 
whether  sales  will  continue  In  the  future. 
During  the  past  crop  year  the  U.S.  sold 
eight  million  tons  of  grain  to  the  Soviets. 
For  these  reasons  the  policy  review  on  this 
Important  issue  Is  being  given  a  very  high 
priority. 

We  appreciate  knowing  your  views  on 
this  matter.  You  may  be  assured  that  we 
will  give  them  our  most  careful  considera- 
tion during  the  review  process. 

With  cordial  regard,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Max  L.  PRiEDERSDORr. 
Assistant  to  the  President.^ 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  very  strong  reservations  about  the 
grain  embargo  since  it  was  first  aui- 
nounced.  While  the  embargo  may  have 
hurt  the  Soviets,  it  has  probably  hurt  our 
own  economy  far  more.  The  initial  price 
disruptions  here  in  the  U.S.  markets 
were  chaotic  and  grossly  unfair  to  our 
farmers. 

Once  this  policy  was  established,  how- 
ever, the  exact  timing  and  nature  of  its 
termination  will  carry  with  it  very  im- 
portant and  sensitive  international 
ramifications.  The  situation  in  Poland 
at  this  precise  moment  is  particularly 
sensitive,  given  the  military  exercises 
now  underway  in  Poland  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Warsaw  bloc  nations.  I  am 
reluctant  to  have  the  Senate  take  an 
action  at  this  moment  that  might  serve 
to  upset  the  extremely  delicate  and  dan- 
gerous situation  in  Poland. 

While  I  favor  the  termination  of  the 
grain  embargo,  an  immediate  termina- 
tion might  be  interpreted  by  the  Soviets 
that  we  are  unconcerned  about  their  ac- 
tivities in  Poland,  and  we  must  avoid  this 
mistaken  inference  at  this  time.  Despite 
my  longstanding  opposition  to  the  em- 
bargo the  President  should  be  given  the 
flexibility  to  handle  the  issue  with  the 
Soviets  as  he  sees  fit.  For  this  reason  I 
have  voted  "present"  to  indicate  that  I 
continue  to  be  opposed  to  the  embargo, 
while  feeling  it  is  not  appropriate  to  in- 
struct the  President  on  the  matter  at 
such  a  delicate  moment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  President  Reagan 
will  lift  the  embargo  soon  without 
jeopardizing  our  strategic  national 
interests.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  vote. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
become  aware  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  had  a  colloquy 
discussing  the  Intention  of  the  President 
to  instruct  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission to  start  a  study  under  section 
22  to  limit  the  importation  of  casein. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  exactly 
makes  our  case.  That  is  exactly  where 
we  were  a  couple  of  years  ago.  That  in- 
struction to  the  International  Trade 
Commission  to  start  a  procedure  under 
section  22  will  trigger  the  mechanism 
that  will  take  1  year's  time. 

What  we  are  asking  in  the  amendment 
is  simply  to  recognize  that  we  are  in  an 
emergency,  that  the  law  requires  the 
purchase  of  surplus  milk,  and  it  is  going 
into  the  storage  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

It  is  indeed  a  serious  and  critical  sit- 
uation. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  that  year's 
time.  We  have  $1.5  billion  worth  of  milk 
and  milk  products  in  storage  now.  It  will 
add  up  to  $2  billion  this  year. 

What  the  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  casein  imports  so 
that  we  can  save  in  Federal  outlays  ap- 
proximately $200  million  to  $230  million 
per  year  and,  therefore,  enhance  the 
President's  program  of  cutting  down  on 
the  budget. 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  3 
weeks  ago  most  people  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  casein.  Today,  it  is 
practically  a  household  word  and  the 
cause  of  much  concern  within  the  dairy 
Industry.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  express  my  thoughts  on  the 
casein  import  issue. 

I  am  a  cosnonsor  of  S.  509.  legislation 
to  delete  the  semiannual  adjustment  of 
the  dairy  price  support  program.  Because 
production  is  continuing  to  increase 
while  consumption  is  on  the  decline,  I 
believe  we  must  send  a  strong  signal  to 
the  dairy  industry  to  cut  back  on  pro- 
duction. In  order  to  bring  Fiederal  spend- 
ing under  control,  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram must  be  made  and  the  time  to  act 
is  now. 

I  also  believe  it  is  hiehly  inappropriate 
to  place  any  limitations  on  the  impor- 
tation of  casein  at  this  time.  The  affects 
of  this  hastily  made  decision  would  be 
serious  and  far-reaching.  I  urge  all  Sen- 
ators to  take  th's  into  consideration  and 
to  vote  against  the  Melcher  amendment 
that  is  before  us  today. 

On  June  1  of  this  year,  the  USDA  will 
anounce  the  results  of  their  intensive  in- 
vestieation  into  the  problems  casein 
imports  cause  our  domestic  dairy  in- 
dustry. It  is  at  that  time  that  we  should 
give  further  consideration  to  the  issue 
of  casein  imnorts.« 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
last  Tuesday  the  Senate— by  rejecting  a 
tabling  motion— refused  to  cut  off  de- 
bate on  the  impact  of  casein  imports  on 
the  Nation's  dairy  farmers.  Despite  the 
controversy  that  followed  the  tabling 
motion.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Senate 
acted  properly. 
By  rejecting  the  motion  to  table,  the 


Senate  provided  dairy  farmers  v?ith  a 
forum  to  state  their  case  on  an  issue  af- 
fecting the  livelihood  of  thousands  of 
farming  families,  as  well  as  the  States 
and  communities  that  depend  on  them. 
That  issue  is  the  need  for  American 
markets  for  American  agriculture.  The 
forum  in  the  importation  of  casein. 
Casein  is  the  natural  protein  derivative 
of  skim  milk.  It  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  glues  and  a  variety  of  phar- 
maceutical products,  and  no  one  ques- 
tions the  need  to  continue  a  level  of  im- 
port sufficient  to  fill  this  nonfood  need. 
But  unfortunately  for  the  American 
agricultural  community,  imported  casein 
is  also  used  in  place  of  milk  in  items 
such  as  immitation  cheese,  coffee, 
whitener,  and  frozen  dessert  topping. 
Casein  has  certain  properties  that  adapt 
well  to  long-term  storage,  and  some  use 
in  frozen  food  is  inevitable.  But  there  is 
no  getting  around  the  fact  that  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  150  million  tons 
of  casein  imported  {oinually  falls  into 
direct  competition  with  domestically 
produced  skim  milk. 

Americans  pay  for  these  imports  In 
two  ways.  Obviously,  the  Nation's  dairy 
farmers  pay  through  lost  markets  and 
lost  income.  But  farmers  and  farm  com- 
munities are  not  the  only  Americans 
that  pay  the  price  for  this  competition. 
Under  the  price  support  program,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  purchases 
the  surplus  domestic  skim  milk,  process- 
ing it  into  dry  milk  and  placing  it  in 
storage  in  CCC  stockpiles.  American  tax- 
payers end  up  paying  $2.75  for  each 
pound  of  domestic  milk  displaced  by 
casein  and  placed  in  CCC  storage.  Stand- 
ing alone,  the  cutbacks  in  milk  price 
supports  contained  in  S.  509  would  save 
taxpayers  $147  million. 

In  the  casein  amendment  were  passed 
in  its  present  form,  the  bill  could  save 
an  additional  $200  million  in  subsidies 
for  a  possible  Federal  spending  reduction 
of  $347  million.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
whether  through  lost  markets  or  tax 
subsidies,  everybody  pays  for  casein 
competition. 

The  dairy  community  has  attempted 
without  success  to  bring  this  issue  before 
the  Congress  for  a  number  of  years.  To 
simply  table  the  Melcher  amendment, 
and  cut  off  debate  on  the  issue,  would 
have  been  unjustifiable.  The  casein 
amendment  presents  a  legitimate  issue 
and  it  deserves  a  vote  on  the  merits. 

The  Senate's  decision  to  permit  further 
debate  and  resolve  the  issue  on  its  merits 
rather  than  through  the  expediency  of  a 
tabling  motion  was  not — as  some  have 
suggested— a  backdoor  effort  to  kill  the 
President's  proposed  reductions  in  dairy 
price  supports.  I  am  totally  behind  the 
President's  proposal,  as  are  most  of  the 
Senators  who  rejected  the  tabling  mo- 
tion. In  fact,  as  I  pointed  out  eariler, 
addition  of  the  casein  amendment  could 
more  than  double  the  cutbacks  in  Fed- 
eral spending  contained  in  the  adminis- 
tration's bill. 

Nor  is  there  validity  to  the  suggestion 
that  attaching  this  amendment  to  S.  509 
will  cause  the  bill  to  be  sequentially  re- 
ferred, and  thus  delayed  indefinitely  In 
the  House.  Under  the  rules  of  that  body, 
the  SpeakM-  has  neariy  absolute  author- 


ity to  determine  the  course  of  referral. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  considered  a  section 
22  matter.  A  similar  bill  governing  cot- 
ton imports  was  considered  in  1956.  At 
that  time  the  Speaker  did  not  use  a 
sequential  referral,  and  directed  the  bill 
only  to  the  Agriculture  Committee.  TTie 
^>«iker  has  the  same  authority  to  take 
identical  action  today. 

In  addition,  the  Speaker  has  the  au- 
thority to  place  any  limitation  he 
chooses  on  the  time  a  committee  has  to 
consider  a  bill  and  r^wrt  it  to  the  floor. 
The  point  of  all  ths  should  be  obvious. 
If  the  Speaker  wants  to  advance  the  bill 
by  April  1,  he  has  the  authority  to  do 
so.  If  he  wants  to  kill  the  bill,  he  does  not 
need  the  excuse  provided  by  the  amend- 
ment to  insure  its  defeat.  The  Melcher 
casein  amendment  is  not  an  indirect 
device  to  lull  the  price  support  reduction. 
It  is  an  issue  distinct  from  that  reduc- 
tion, and  it  should  be  considered  on  its 
merits. 

As  important  as  this  amendment  may 
be  in  its  own  right,  it  is  really  only  one 
aspect  of  a  much  broader  issue  confront- 
ing the  97th  Congress.  For  in  a  real  sense, 
we  are  considering  the  future  rcrie  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
the  role  Government  will  play  in  pre- 
serving that  industn''s  viability. 

Generations  of  American  policymakers 
have  renewed  their  commitment  to  pre- 
serve the  dairy  industry  becatise  as  a 
nation  we  carmot  afford  to  lose  that  in- 
dustry. Milk  is  the  basic  unit  in  any  food 
cycle.  Even  in  emerging  nati(His,  agri- 
cultural ix>Ucy  begins  wiUi  p<^cies  de- 
signed to  assure  stable  milk  supply.  Price 
supports  form  a  part  of  those  p<^lcie8, 
but  only  a  part.  They  cannot  be  treated 
in  isolaticm  from  the  cost  and  marketing 
issues  that  make  up  the  whole  of  this 
Nati(Hi's  agricultural  pwlicy.  And  the 
truth  is  that  the  rapid  increase  in  out- 
lays for  dairy  price  supp>orts  is  largely 
the  result  of  our  failure  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  these  cost  and  marketing 
factors. 

Over  the  years  we  have  allowed  a  va- 
riety of  foreign  milk  substitutes  to  seize 
an  ever  increasing  share  of  the  domestic 
market.  Because  these  products  are 
heavily  subsidized  by  foreign  competi- 
tors, they  compete  on  favorable  terms 
with  American  milk  products.  This  cre- 
ates an  indefensible  situation  in  which 
American  consumers  pay  twice  for  every 
pound  of  imported  milk  substitute — once 
for  the  substitute  itself,  and  once  for  the 
tax  subsidy  to  compensate  American 
producers  for  lost  sales. 

While  witnessing  this  invasion  of  do- 
mestic markets,  we  have  done  an  inade- 
quate job  in  promoting  foreign  markets 
for  our  own  surplus  dairy  products. 

PoOT  policy  coOT-dination  between  dairy 
programs  and  other  farm  assistance  pro- 
grams has  also  played  a  major  role  in 
increasing  subsidy  outlays.  There  are 
few  entry  barriers  to  dairy  farming. 
Whenever  income  falls  in  other  types  of 
farming,  thousands  of  farmers  shift 
their  operations  to  dairy  farming  so  they 
can  take  advantage  of  the  price  support 
subsidies.  But  of  course,  dairy  farmers 
do  not  have  the  same  entry  and  exit 
optimis  vis-a-vis  other  branches  <rf 
agriculture. 
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The  result  has  been  inadequate  market 
growth,  increasing  surpluses,  and  of 
course,  increafiing  outlays  to  maintain  the 
price  support  level.  We  can  address  the 
symptoms  of  this  process  by  cutting  back 
the  price  support  level,  as  President  Rea- 
gan proposes  to  do.  And  I  have  no  reser- 
vations about  supporting  his  proposal. 
But  imtil  we  address  the  problems  oi  ris- 
ing cost  and  inadequate  market  growth, 
we  will  neither  protect  the  industry's  via- 
bility nor  strike  back  at  the  fcu:tors  that 
have  caused  the  increase  in  support  ex- 
penditures over  the  past  decade. 

I  do  not  believe  that  limiting  the  Im- 
ports of  casein  can  solve  the  entire  prob- 
lem. But  it  represents  a  first  step  toward 
addressing  the  industry's  problems  by 
expcinding  markets  rather  than  increas- 
ing subsidies.  This  is  the  only  policy  that 
offers  any  long-term  relief  for  the  indus- 
try, the  consumer,  or  the  taxpayer.  And 
by  casting  my  vote  on  behalf  of  the 
Melcher  casein  amendment,  I  want  to 
draw  the  attention  of  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  congressional  policymakers 
to  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  Nation's  dairy  policies. 

The  Melcher  casein  amendment  is  not 
a  test  vote  on  the  price  support  issue,  and 
support  for  that  amendment  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  support  for  the  adminis- 
tration's program.  As  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kentucky  Senator  Hud- 
DLESTON.  pointed  out  during  floor  debate 
last  week — 

S.  509  .  .  .  keeps  the  (price  support)  pro- 
gram from  becoming  more  expensive  and 
more  burdensome. 

It  reduces  the  potential  amount  of  surplus 
dairy  products  tbat  would  come  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  OoTemment  .  .  . 

The  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana also  deals  with  the  overall  program  af- 
fecting dairy  farmers  of  this  country.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  you  are  going  to  take 
from  them  with  one  hand,  and  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  restore  something  with  the 
other  hand  tbat  costs  the  government  noth- 
ing but  In  fact  saves  the  government,  that 
It  is  proper  and  prudent  to  attempt  to  do 
that.  The  whole  package  of  dairy  legislation 
and  dairy  policy  should  be  considered. 

I  am  in  complete  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  repeal  the  automatic 
price  support  increase  that  is  scheduled 
to  take  effect  April  1.  I  also  support  this 
efTort  to  preserve  American  markets  for 
the  products  of  American  agriculture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
written  to  the  President  by  Senator  Dole, 
Senator  Boschwitz,  and  myself  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoMurrrcx  on  Financk, 
WaaMngton,  D.C.,  March  23,  1981. 
The   PaxsiDBNT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAs  Ma.  PaEsiDENT:  Por  the  past  sev- 
eral days  the  Senate  has  been  considering 
8.  509.  a  bill  to  delete  the  requirement  that 
the  support  price  of  milk  be  adjusted  semi- 
annually. During  these  deliberations  several 
Senators  have  raised  the  longstanding  Issue 
of  Imports  of  casein  and  their  Impact  on 
the  domestic  dairy  producers.  These  Sena- 
tors are  concerned  that  Imports  of  casein,  a 
mUk  by-product,  are  displacing  competlUve 
dome«loally  produced  milk  producto  In  the 
VS.  market  and  are  causing  the  Inderal 
Oovemment  to  increase  its  purchases  of  these 


milk   products   under  the  dairy  price-sup- 
port program. 

There  is  no  question  that  Imports  of  casein 
and  casein  mixtures  have  risen  in  the  last 
several  years.  Prom  1976  to  1980  such  Im- 
ports Increased  from  113  million  pounds  to 
153  million  pounds.  During  this  period  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Increased  its 
price  support  purchases  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
from  157  million  pounds  to  631  million 
p>ounds,  an  all  time  high.  Since  U.S.  pro- 
duction of  whole  milk  continues  to  increase, 
the  distinct  possibUlty  exists  that  the  Oov- 
ernment  will  be  forced  to  purchase  Increased 
qujoititles  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  The  amount 
which  must  be  purchased  by  the  Government 
could  well  be  Increased  by  the  continued 
growth  In  casein  imports. 

Olven  these  conditions  we  bellrve  It  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  initiate  an  Investigation  under  Sec- 
tion 33  of  the  Agricultutral  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933  to  determine  whether  he  has  reason 
to  believe  the  casein  and  casein  mixtures  are 
being  Imported  In  such  quantities  as  to  tend 
to  render  Ineffective  or  materially  Interfere 
with  the  domestic  price  support  program. 
If  the  Secretary  so  determines  and  so  advises 
you.  the  International  Trade  Commission  can 
be  requested  to  make  an  investigation  to 
determine  the  facts  and  make  no-blndlng 
recommendations  to  you.  Cpon  completion 
of  an  ITC  investigation  and  recommenda- 
tions, import  restraints  can  be  imposed.  As  a 
result  of  a  waiver  obtained  from  our  trading 
partners  in  1955  specifically  for  actions  taken 
under  Section  33.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
Umted  States  would  be  subject  to  retaliation 
or  forced  to  pay  compensation  for  any 
reatraints  imposed. 

In  our  Judgment,  an  investigation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  preferable 
to  legislative  action  such  as  that  which  has 
been  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  S.  509. 
While  this  amendment  may  not  be  approved 
by  the  Senate,  the  extent  of  the  concern 
with  the  casein  problem  cannot  be  un- 
derestimated. A  proceeding  under  Section  32 
would  provide  both  casein  producers  and 
consumers  with  an  impartial  forum  in  which 
to  present  their  respective  views.  It  would 
also  provide  a  means  of  reassuring  agricul- 
tural Interests  in  general  that  established 
legal  procedures  can  be  lnv<Aed  to  provide 
them  with  an  opportunity  to  seek  redress 
for  their  problems  in  a  timely  manner. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole, 

Chairman. 

DAvm  Dttrenbexgeb. 

RuDT  BoscHwrrz. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss my  views  on  the  Melcher  amend- 
ment which  the  Senate  is  considering 
today.  This  amendment  would  require 
that  the  President  recognize  the  effects 
that  casein  imports  are  having  on  Amer- 
ican dairy  operations,  by  setting  a  quota 
on  these  imports. 

The  dairy  farmer  desperately  needs  to 
have  his  problems  properly  considered 
by  the  Congress.  Indeed,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  this  year's  farm  bill,  I  fully 
expect  that  we  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  insure  that  the  dairy  farmer's 
problems  are  not  swept  under  the  rug  or 
blatantly  ignored,  but  rather  are  given 
fuU  exposition  and  effectively  resolved. 

The  dairy  farmers  of  America  are  our 
lifeblood.  Nowhere  will  you  find  a  seg- 
ment of  our  population  that  is  harder 
working  or  more  dedicated  to  preserv- 
ing the  vitality  of  our  country. 

This  bill  currently  before  us.  is  yet  an- 
other example  of  the  dairy  sector's  re- 
solve to  make  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  na- 


tional interests.  I  have  been  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  willingness  of  so  many 
dairy  farmers  in  my  State  to  share  in 
the  sacrifice  that  is  necessary  to  re- 
vitalize our  economy. 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  oppose  the 
idea  of  restricting  casein  imports  with 
respect  to  the  Melcher  amendment,  I 
cannot  support  this  amendment  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us  today.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  I  believe  it 
is  essential  that  the  committee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  international  trade 
questions,  have  the  opportunity  to  fully 
investigate  and  review  the  potential  im- 
pact of  the  approach  suggested  by  Sena- 
tor Melcher. 

It  may  well  be  that  our  conclusion  will 
indicate  that  the  Melcher  approach  is 
the  proper  approach;  certainly,  I  am 
very  sympathetic  to  the  concerns  that 
motivated  Senator  Melcher.  But  we  sim- 
ply must  have  a  chance  to  follow  regu- 
lar Senate  procedures,  and  permit  the 
committee  which  knows  the  most  about 
this  issue  to  look  into  it. 

Clearly,  the  question  of  a  violation  of 
the  GATT  agreement,  which  the  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  believes 
to  be  the  case,  must  be  one  factor  fore- 
most in  our  minds.  In  addition,  the  pos- 
sible ramifications  of  a  casein  import 
quota  for  the  products  we  export  to 
casein-producing  coimtries  must  be  fuUy 
considered. 

The  International  Trade  Commission, 
a  body  for  which  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect, has  concluded  in  a  study  com- 
pleted in  December  1979  that  there  is 
no  injurious  relationship  between  im- 
ports of  casein  and  our  domestic  price 
support  program  for  dairy  products.  Dis- 
putes on  this  matter  continue,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  such  a  rela- 
tionship be  established  before  restrictive 
action  is  taken.  The  USDA  is  conducting 
its  own  study,  due  in  June  of  this  year, 
which  will  address  many  of  the  same 
issues. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  President 
Reagan  today  has  agreed  to  invoke  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  and  begin  his  own  analysis  of  the 
casein  imports  question.  Having  had 
some  reservations  over  the  findings  of  the 
earlier  ITC  study,  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  and  urge  the  swift  com- 
pletion of  his  investigation. 

While  I  have  procedural  objections 
about  the  way  this  amendment  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor,  I  do  feel  that  this 
is  an  Issue  which  deserves  our  full  at- 
tention. Set  in  the  proper  context,  the 
problem  of  casein  imports  must  be  fully 
investigated  through  those  channels 
created  to  handle  such  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  a  healthy 
dairy  farm  industry  is  a  vital  part  of 
America.  To  that  end  I  pledge  my  sup- 
port to  an  early  resolution  of  both  the 
casein  import  question  and  a  national 
farm  Td  <»gr1cuiture  policy  sensitive  to 
the  difficult  circumstances  of  our  dairy 
farmers. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  question  before  the  Senate? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  vote  in  relation  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mwitana.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
clerk  begins,  will  the  Chair  state  the  na- 
ture of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  estab- 
lish a  section  22  quota  on  the  importa- 
tion of  casein  products  into  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  argue  that  it  is  a  fair 
amendment,  designed  to  help  the  Gov- 
ernment save  money.  The  amount  of 
savings  claimed  varies,  but  the  most  re- 
cent claim  is  $163  million.  And,  that  is  in 
addition  to  the  saving  from  foregoing  the 
April  1  increase  in  milk  price  supports. 

On  its  face,  it  sounds  reasonable  and 
sensible.  But,  can  it  stand  scrutiny?  I 
think  not.  It  hangs  on  so  many  impor- 
tant assumptiCKis  and  involves  so  many 
risks  that  it  deserves  very,  very  careful 
examination. 

In  fact,  no  one  has  really  made  the 
case  that  imported  casein  displaces  even 
1  pound  of  dcMnestic  milk.  There  is  no  do- 
mestic casein — none  is  produced.  Why? 
Because  U.S.  milk  producers  can  get  two 
or  three  times  as  much  for  their  skim 
milk  if  they  cwivert  It  to  nonfat  dry 
milk  and  sell  it  to  the  Oovemment  than 
they  could  if  it  went  for  casein.  Im- 
ported casein  comes  In  because  U.S.  pro- 
ducers have  walked  away  from  the  do- 
mestic casein  market  Or,  to  be  more  ac- 
curate, the  Government  has  lured  them 
away  through  the  price-support  levels 
for  nonfat  milk. 

Imported  casein  goes  Into  markets 
U.S.  milk  producers  cannot  fill  at  cur- 
rent prices.  But,  what  if  there  were  no 
imported  casein?  Would  not  U.S.  milk 
products  then  fill  those  markets? 

The  sponsors  of  this  amendment  argue 
that  domestically  produced  products 
that  now  go  Into  Government  stocks 
would.  Instead,  go  Into  products  now 
made  from  imported  casein.  In  general, 
that  argument  Ignores  the  fact  that  at 
current  milk  price  support  levels,  no  U.S. 
milk  products  would  replace  Imported 
casein  except  at  much  higher  prices — 
casein  prices  probably  in  the  range  of  120 
percent  higher  than  they  are  now.  At 
those  prices,  what  would  happen  to 
casein  use? 

Many  markets  for  casein  would  simply 
disappear  if  the  price  went  up  120  per- 
cent. Another  protein  would  be  used, 
perhaps  one  made  from  soybeans  or 
some  other  vegetable  source.  In  other 
cases,  the  product  now  made  from  casein 
would  become  so  expensive  that  its  use 
would  fall  sharply.  In  all  cases,  I  would 
expect  a  nrlce  increase  as  preat  as  120 
percent  would  sharply  curtail  casein  use. 

However,  we  do  not  have  specific  esti- 
mates of  how  much  use  would  be  cut  by 
such  an  increase  in  price  and  neither 


does  the  author  of  this  amendment, 
based  on  the  information  I  have  seen.  I 
have  seen  assertions  that  this  or  that 
share  of  the  imitation  cheese  market 
would  be  supplied  by  domestic  milk 
products,  or  this  or  that  share  of  bakery 
product  or  speciality  food  uses  would 
continue.  But  such  assertions  are  a  far 
cry  from  the  hard  facts  needed  for  such 
an  important  determination.  As  far  as  I 
know,  solid  information  on  this  issue  will 
not  be  available  until  the  Department 
concludes  its  study,  about  June  1.  There 
may  be  some  displacement  of  domestic 
milk  products  by  imported  casein.  But 
until  we  have  estimates  that  will  stand 
careful  scrutiny,  it  would  be  dangerously 
premature  to  restrict  Imports. 

I  say  dangerously  premature.  The 
danger  comes  from  two  directions.  Rrst, 
by  sharply  restricting  Imports  and  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  casein-based  food 
products,  we  will  be  increasing  costs  U.S. 
consumers  pay  for  food  by  many  millions 
of  dollars.  I  could  support  such  a  cost  In- 
crease if  it  were  necessary  to  protect  our 
dairy  industry,  or  to  protect  our  dairy 
programs,  but  we  cannot  make  such  a 
claim.  Milk  price  supports  protect 
farmers'  prices  whether  imports  come  in 
or  not.  And,  the  hard  facts  with  regard 
to  the  impact  of  imports  on  the  pro- 
grams still  must  be  determined. 

The  second  risk,  and  the  really  im- 
portant one,  is  the  damage  this  amend- 
ment could  do  to  our  international  trade. 
We  expect  to  sell  $47  billion  worth  of 
agricultural  products  overseas  this 
year — with  a  $29  billion  positive  trade 
balance.  By  limiting  casein  imports 
tiirough  legislation  rather  than  follow- 
ing the  well-defined  "Secticai  22"  pro- 
cedure, we  make  ourselves  extremely 
vulnerable  to  those  who  would  argue 
that  we  are  not  fulfilling  our  commit- 
ments under  the  general  agreement  on 
tariffs  and  trade.  If  our  trading  partners 
retaliate,  they  can  damage  that  trade 
flow.  Even  a  very  small  reduction  of 
market  access  can  have  far-reaching  and 
hugely  expensive  implications. 

Technically,  we  would  be  Uable  for 
damages  equivalent  to  the  value  of  trade 
lost.  However,  our  real  concern  is  the 
risk  of  losing  access  to  important  mar- 
kets. That  loss  could  easily  and  quickly 
exceed  any  calculation  of  direct  dam- 
ages. 

That  risk  is  unnecessary.  The  Depart- 
ment is  measuring  the  impacts  of  casein 
imports.  If  the  Secretary  finds  reason 
to  believe  the  imports  materially  inter- 
fere with  the  milk  price  support  pro- 
gram, he  has  promised  to  recommend 
action  under  section  22.  By  careful  in- 
vestigation imder  the  section  22  rules, 
we  can  minimize  the  danger  of  retalia- 
tion by  our  trading  partners. 

Finally,  this  amendment  has  little  to 
do  with  the  bill  under  consideration.  Re- 
stricting casein  imports  would  not  re- 
move the  need  to  avoid  giving  producers 
a  costly  and  unnecessary  signal  to  in- 
crease milk  production  in  the  face  of 
our  huge  surplus.  There  will  be  full  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  casein  question 
in  the  course  of  the  farm  bill  debate. 

And  while  I  hate  to  say  this,  I  sus- 
pect that  the  casein  amendment  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  killer  amendment  de- 
signed to  focus  attention  away  from  the 


President's  recommendation  and  to 
cloud  the  simple  issue  the  administra- 
tion bill  is  designed  to  address. 

Because  the  time  before  April  1  is 
short,  we  must  pass  this  bill  quickly 
without  amendment  if  it  is  to  accom- 
plish anything.  For  those  who  would 
work  to  kill  the  bill  by  this  device,  I  urge 
you  to  deal  with  these  important  issues 
on  their  merits.  For  these  reasons,  I 
urge  you  to  join  me  in  rejecting  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  call  for  the 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevehs)  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Coimecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who  have 
not  voted  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  38, 
nays  60,  asfoUows: 


(Hollcall  Vote  No. 

34  Leg.) 

YEAS— 38 

Abdnor 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Pord 

MltcheU 

Baucu* 

Omssley 

PreMler 

Bentsen 

Hart 

PrcTnlpe 

Boren 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Rlecle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Johnston 

Sarbanea 

Cannon 

Kasten 

SaaMr 

ChUea 

Leahy 

Stafford 

DeCondnl 

Levin 

Stennla 

Durenberger 

Long 

Zorlnaky 

Eaeleton 

Melcher 
NATS— «0 

Armslrung 

Gorton 

mcklea 

Baker 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Blden 

Hatfldd 

Packwood 

Boscbwits 

Hawkins 

PeU 

Bradley 

Hayakawa 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Helns 

Quayle 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Roth 

Chafee 

HolUngs 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Scbmltt 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Jepsen 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kasaebaum 

Synuns 

Danfortb 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Denton 

lAzalt 

Tower 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Taon«as 

Dole 

Math'as 

Wallop 

Drmenlcl 

Matsuna«a 

Warner 

East 

Uattlngly 

Weick* 

Gam 

McClure 

WUllanu 

Glenn 

Moymban 

Ooldwater 

Murkowaki 

NOT  vormo — 2 

Dodd  Stevens 

So  Mr.  Melcher's  amendment  No.  8 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  mcti<m  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AJCBirDMXMT    NO.    11 

Uttder  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
will  now  vote  on  the  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  to  that  Senator's  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  i-esult  was  annoimced — yeas  33, 
nays  65,  as  follows : 


(BoUcall  Vote  N 

ro.  35  Leg.] 

YKAS- 

■33 

Alxlaor 

Easleton 

McClure 

Arulrewa 

Ezon 

Melcher 

Baucua 

Ford 

PeU 

Bentaen 

araaaley 

Preaslsr 

Boren 

Hart 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Heflln 

Rlegle 

Burdlck 

Huddlesto 

B         Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Sasaer 

DeConclnl 

Kennedy 

Olxon 

Leahy 

Tsongea 

Dcde 

Levin 
NATS— 

Zorlnaky 

Annatpong 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Baker 

Hatch 

Murkowskl 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Nlckles 

BoartawltB 

Hawklna 

Nunn 

Bumpera 

Hayakawa 

Pack  wood 

Byrd, 

Heinz 

Percy 

Hairy  P..  Jr. 

Helmn 

ProxmLre 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Holllngs 

Quayle 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Cbafae 

Jackson 

Roth 

Ooclii«a 

Jepeen 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Schmltt 

Cranaton 

Kasaebauo 

1         Simpson 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Specter 

Danforth 

La-ralt 

Stafford 

Denton 

Lcog 

Stennis 

Domenld 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Mathlaa 

Tower 

Eait 

IKataunag* 

Wallop 

Oam 

Matttngly 

Warner 

Olenn 

Metzenbau 

im      Welcker 

Ooldwater 

MitcheU 

wuiianm 

NOT  vom 

(JO— 2 

Dodd 

Stevens 

So  Mr.  ZoRiNSKYs  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  (No.  11)  to  his  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree  (No.  9)  was 
rejected. 

UP    AlCKMDlCXlfT    IfO.    IT 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
regarding    the    Soviet    grain    embargo) 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  substitute  amendment  to  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  ask  that  it'be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jbpsxh).  for 
himself.  Mr.  Dol*.  and  lii.  Mattinclt,  pro- 
poses an  imprinted  amendment  numbered 
17  to  Zorlnsky  amendment  numbered  9: 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  Intended  to  b«  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  ZoBiNSKT  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  should  be  termi- 
nated. 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sup- 
porting the  Jepsen  substitute  resolution 
for  the  Zorinsky  amendment  because  It 
signals  the  President  our  collective  de- 
sire to  see  the  grain  embargo  ended. 
This  resolution  is  nonblnding  and,  In 
effect,  advisory  only. 

As  we  all  know,  the  President  is  cur- 
rently reviewing  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances pertaining  to  the  grain  sales 
suspension  to  the  Soviet  Union.  He  may 
determine  that  the  embargo  is  necessary 
for  foreign  policy  reasons.  If  this  Is  the 
case,  it  Is  my  feeling  that  all  trade, 
£u:ross  the  board,  should  be  suspended. 
The  farmers  and  our  Nation's  agricul- 
tural community  should  not  continue  to 
bear  the  full  burden  of  this  action. 

I  cosponsored  a  similar  resolution  last 
week  that  asks  of  the  President  either 
to  remove  the  embargo  or  extend  It  to 
all  trade. 

With  this  resolution,  we  are  simply 
saying  that  if  we  are  to  have  an  em- 
bargo of  the  grain  and  food  which  this 
country  produces  so  abundantly,  then 
the  embargo  should  be  extended  further 
than  farm  products.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  se.ond?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  (when  his  name  wsis 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  58, 
nays  36,  as  follows : 


[RoUcall  Vote  No. 

36  Leg.) 

TEAS— 68 

Abdnor 

CochMn 

Oam 

Andrews 

DAmato 

Gorton 

Armstrong 

Danforth 

Grassley 

Baker 

Denton 

Hart 

Baucus 

Dlxnn 

Hatch 

Boren 

Doe 

Hatfield 

Boachwltz 

Domenlcl 

Hawkins 

Burdlck 

Durenberger 

Hayakawa 

Byrd. 

Eagleton 

Heinz 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

East 

Helms 

Jepsen 

Murkowskl 

Simpson 

Kassebaum 

Nlckles 

Specter 

Kasten 

Percy 

Stafford 

Kennedy 

Pressler 

Stennis 

Laxalt 

Proxmlre 

Symms 

Leahy 

Pryor 

Thurmond 

Lugar 

Roth 

Tower 

Mattlngly 

Rudman 

wallop 

McClure 

Sasaer 

Warner 

Mel  char 

SchmlU 
NATS— 36 

Bentaen 

Olenn 

Metzenbaum 

Blden 

Ooldwater 

Mltche.l 

Bradley 

HoUlngs 

Moynihan 

Bimipers 

Huddleston 

Nunn 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Packwood 

Cannon 

Inouye 

PeU 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Quayle 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Co*'""! 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Long 

Tsongas 

iy^....U..Ul 

Mathlas 

Welcker 

Pord 

Matsunega 

WiUlams 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 4 

Exon 

Rlegle 

Zorlnsky 

Heflln 

NOT  VOTINO— 2 
Dodd  Stevens 

So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  17)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
next  item  pending  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  as 
amended  by  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Why  do  we  not  do  it  by 
voice  vote? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  would  consider  withdraw- 
ing the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
next  order  of  business  before  the  Senate? 

AMENDMENT    NO.     S,    AS    AMENDED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  as  amended 
by  the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

(Putting  the  question.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ayes 
appear  to  have  it.  The  ayes  have  it. 

The  amendment  (No.  9)  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JH.,  subse- 
quently said :  Mr.  President,  a  short  while 
ago.  the  Senate,  by  a  voice  vote,  adopted 
the  Zorinsky  amendment  as  amended  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  .  I  have  voted  for 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  However,  had  a  recorded  vote  been 
taken  on  the  motion  to  approve  the 
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Zorlnsky  amendment  as  amended  by  the 
Jepsen  amendment,  I  would  have  voted 
in  the  negative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  . 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.    18 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
regarding  ImporU  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities from  the  Soviet  Union  under  certain 
conditions) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  wil  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakek) 
proposes  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  18 
to  the  Boren  amendment  numbered  13. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  so  we  can  understand 
what  the  amendment  is  about? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  reading 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Boren  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no 
agricultural  commodities  produced  In  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  should 
enter  the  United  States  during  any  period 
during  which  the  President  imposes  restric- 
tion on.  or  prohibits,  the  export  of  grain  or 
any  other  agricultural  commodity  to  the  Un- 
ion of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (Including 
the  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  agri- 
cultural products  to  such  country  Initiated 
on  January  7,  1980). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufflciMit 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  amendment  explained  by  the 
author? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  30  sec- 
onds.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  sole 
purpose  of  this  amendment  to  the  Boren 
amendment  Is  to  convert  It  from  its 
status  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill  to  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  attached 
to  this  bill.    

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  I  may  be  given 
60  seconds  in  which  to  address  a  ques- 
tion to  the  author  of  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  or  the  manager 
of  the  bill  Is  there  authority  under 
present  law?  If  we  pass  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  saying  we  should  not 
be  imrwrting  Soviet  agricultural  products 
during  the  embargo,  is  there  power  im- 
der  the  present  law  for  the  President  to 
stop  immediately  short  of  us  enacting  it 


the  importation  of  Soviet  agricultural 
products  during  the  time  the  embargo  Is 
in  effect?  In  other  words,  would  It  have 
any  teeth  in  it? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  advised  he  can  on 
a  temporary  basis. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  is 
meant  by  "temporary  basis"? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  say  to  my  friend  that 
everyone  knows  what  "temporary" 
means. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  have  30  seconds  to  get  the  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  majority  leader — 
oops,  the  minority  leader — ^has  asked  a 
question  to  which  I  frankly  do  not  know 
the  answer. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  minority  leader. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  minority  leader. 
Look  at  that  grin. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
does  not  know  the  answer? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  Is  correct,  not  at 
the  moment.  Counsel  is  researching  the 
matter,  but  I  confess  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  the 
amendment  of  the  SensU^r  from  Okla- 
homa. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wlU  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  (after  having  voted  In 
the  affirmative) .  Present. 

Mr.  PRYOR  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  other  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who 
desires  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
nays  14,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No. 

37  Leg] 

TEAS— 80 

Abdnor 

Durenberger 

Laxalt 

Andrews 

Eagleton 

Leahy 

Armstrong 

East 

Lugar 

Baker 

Pord 

|LI«t>ll»M 

Baucus 

Gam 

Mattlngly 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

McCIure 

Blden 

Gorton 

Melcber 

Bosch  wltz 

Grassley 

Metzenbaum 

Burdlck 

Hart 

Mltehell 

Byrd. 

Hatch 

Murkowskl 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hatfield 

Nlcklea 

Cannon 

HLwklns 

Nunn 

Chafee 

Hayakawa 

Pell 

Chiles 

Heinz 

Percy 

Cochran 

He'ms 

Pressler 

Cohen 

HoUlngs 

Proxmlre 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Danforth 

Inouye 

Rlegle 

DeConclnl 

Jackson 

Roth 

Denton 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

Dixon 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Domenlcl 

Kasten 

Rchmltt 

SlmiMon 
Spc-cter 
Stafford 
Stennis 


Symms  WaUop 

Thurmond  Warner 

Tower  Weicker 

Taongas  Williams 


NATS— 14 


Boren  Olenn 

Bradley  Huddleston 

Bumpera  Kennedy 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Levin 
Cranston  Long 


Mstsunaga 
Moynihan 
Packwood 
Quayle 


Exon 
Heflln 


Dodd 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 4 
Pryor  ZorloBkr 

NOT  VOTINO— 2 
BteTHis 


So  Mr.  Baker's  amendment  (UP  No. 
18)  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  IS,  AS  AMUfOlD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Abd- 
nor) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Boren),  as  amended  by  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxk). 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Penns>'lvama  (Mr.  Heinz)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  90, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  38  Leg.] 
TEAS— «0 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Ann  strong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentaen 

Blden 

Boren 

Boachwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Chafee 

CbUes 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeOondid 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 


Eron 
Pord 


Oam 

Olenn 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Orassley 

Hart 

Hateh 

Hatfield 

Hawk'-ns 

Hayakawa 

Heflln 

He^ms 

HcAUngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kaasebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Lerln 

Long 

Lugar 

Mattlngly 

McCIure 

Melcber 

NATS— 6 


Metzenbaum 

Mlteben 

MurkowAl 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Pdl 

Percy 

Pr  easier 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

HsAdolpb 

Riefde 

Roth 

Rudman 


Byrd.  Matsunaga 

Barry  F,  Jr.    Moynihan 
Cranston  Packwood 


Sasser 

Schmltt 

Simpaca 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Synuns 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Williams 

ZorlnakT 


Quayte 


Dodd 
Belns 


NOT  VOTINO—* 
LAxalt  Stevens 


So  Mr  Boren's  amendment  (No.  13), 
as  amended  bv  Mr.  Bakers  substitute 
amendment  (UP  No.  18),  was  agreed  to 

lii.  HELMS.  Mr.  President. 
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Mr.  MKLCHER.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tabic  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  pfissage. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
romrrxAi,  uniiku  kutgoom  Hoor-AND-noTrrH 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  had  printed  in  the  Rkcord  some 
explanatory  material  demonstrating 
that  of  the  countries  from  which  we  im- 
port casein,  there  are  a  number  that  are 
afflicted  with  outbreaks  of  the  so-called 
hoof- and -mouth  disease.  The  reason 
that  is  important  is  that  in  the  process- 
ing of  milk  to  prepare  casein,  it  Is  pas- 
teurized at  72  degrees  centigrade  for  15 
seconds.  Most  of  the  virus  of  hoof-and- 
mouth,  which  is  passed  from  infected 
animals  in  milk  products,  is  killed  by 
pasteurization.  But  not  all. 

Yesterday.  I  had  printed  in  the  Record 
Information  explaining  that  fact.  As 
of  yesterday,  those  countries  from  which 
casein  is  imported  and  have  experi- 
enced outbreaks  of  hoof-and-mouth 
include  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
West  Germany,  Argentina,  Russia,  and 
Poland.  As  of  yesterday,  a  new  country 
has  been  added  to  that  list,  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  does 
Import  substantial  quantities  of  casein 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  new  out- 
break of  hoof-and-mouth  reported  just 
yesterday  in  the  United  Kingdom  Is  In 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  have  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  tell  me  today 
if  there  is  any  milk  produced  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  that  gets  into  casein  products 
Imported  into  the  United  States.  They 
have  been  unable  to  answer  that  question 
today.  They  are  attempting  to  run  down 
information  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  supply  it  to  me  as  rapidly  as  possible 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
Buardlng  against  «mtamlnatlon  in  any 
of  the  cas^  that  does  come  into  this 
country  from  countries  having  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease,  goes  through  a  series  of 
procedures  that  they  feel— that  they 
w  !!;^  prevent  the  virus  frxnn  getting 
into  either  cattle  or  hogs  or  other  ani- 
mals that  could  cause  a  devastating  out- 
break of  that  disease  in  this  country. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagiws. 
this  country  has  been  free  from  hoof- 
and-mouth  disease  for  a  good  number  of 
years;  In  fact,  several  generations.  We 
hope  we  never  have  another  outbreak,  but 
we  guard  zealously  against  importetion 
of  any  product  or  any  animal  from  an 
area  that  has  disease  that  might  bring 
the  live  virus  to  this  country  and  cause 
en  outbreak  here.  The  method  that  is 
used  In  protection  against  the  virus  be- 
ing In  caseta  is  not  entirely  satisfactory 
to  me  at  all.  Neverthelese,  there  is  a  pro- 
cedure that  the  Department  foUows.  Ob- 
viously, in  a  situaUon  with  an  outbreak 
reported  yesterday  in  the  United  King- 


dom's Isle  of  Wight,  there  Is  no  effective 
means  of  even  identifying  the  possibility, 
at  this  time,  that  there  is  any  milk  prod- 
uct from  Infected  animals  that  may 
have  gotten  Into  casein  that  Is  being  Im- 
ported into  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment can  give  us  an  immediate  report, 
first  of  all.  on  how  much  milk  is  produced 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  where  the  dis- 
ease has  been  reported;  and  second,  has 
any  of  that  milk  gone  into  a  processing 
plant  that  develops  and  is  sending  case- 
in— or  has  sent  that  casein — recently  to 
the  United  States?  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  know  that  and  find  it  out 
Immediately. 

I  have  no  amendments  to  offer  at  this 
time,  Mr.  President.  To  the  managers  of 
the  bill  and  to  the  majority  leader.  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  maybe  we  do 
not  want  to  vote  passage  of  the  bill  to- 
night. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  described  the 
circumstances  with  regard  to  the  out- 
break of  hoof-and-mouth  disease  in  the 
United  Kingdom  yesterday  and  my  con- 
cern about  It.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  not  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection? 

Mr.  MET  .CHER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

CALL,    or    THE    BOLL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names: 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Annstrong 
Baker 
Bentaen 
Boschwltz 
Burdick 
Cranston 
D'Am&to 
DtCoBdal 


[Quorum  No.  5 

D«nton 

Dole 

Ewt 

0«m 

Hayakawa 

HelDU 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jepaen 


Leg) 
Lugar 
Melcber 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Quayle 
Rudman 
SlmiMon 
Specter 
WaUop 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  Instructed 
to  invite  the  attendance  of  absent  Sen- 
ators, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  instruct  the 
Sergeant  at  Anns  to  Invite  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  Senators.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado   (Mr.  Armstrong). 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
and    the    Senator    from    Texas    (Mr 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Roth).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  94 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

39  Leg.] 


Metzenbaum 

MltcheU 

Moynlhan 

Murkowskl 

Nlcklei 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Percy 

Presaler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanea 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

SUfford 

Stennls 

Symma 

Thurmond 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

wmiams 

Zorlnalqr 


Tower 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  the 
addition  of  Senators  voting  who  did  not 
answer  the  quorum  call,  a  quorum  is  now 
present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
whether  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana. 

I  imderstand  his  concern  about  the  re- 
port of  an  outbreak  of  hoof-and-mouth 
disease  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  my 
understanding  of  his  position  that  he 
wishes  to  delay  third  reading  and  final 
passage  of  this  bill  imtil  he  can  obtain 
a  report  from  our  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  respect  to  that  story. 
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YEAS— 94 

Abdnor 

Gam 

Andre  wa 

Olenn 

Baker 

Gorton 

Baucua 

Grassley 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Biden 

Hatch 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Boschwltz 

Hawkins 

Bradley 

Hayakawa 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Byrd. 

He.ms 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

HolUngs 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hudd.eston 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Chafee 

Inouye 

ChUes 

Jackson 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Dantorth 

Kennedy 

DeConclnl 

Laxalt 

Denton 

Leahy 

Dixon 

Leyln 

Dole 

Long 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 

Eagleton 

Matsunaga 

East 

Mattlngly 

Exon 

M-C  lire 

Ford 

Melcher 

NAYS— 2 

Goldw»t«r 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTING- 

Armstrong 

Steven* 

Dodd 

The  Senator  from  Montana  imder- 
stands  that  we  have  been  on  this  bill  for 
some  time  and  that  the  leadership  on 
this  side — I  even  presume  to  suggest  per- 
haps the  leadership  on  both  sides — 
would  like  to  move  this  bill  and  get  It 
over  with.  However,  in  deference  to  the 
very  legitimate  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  wonder  whether  he 
would  consider  another  arrangement 
which  I  should  like  to  propose  now.  In- 
formally; and  If  he  thinks  well  of  the 
suggestion,  perhaps  we  could  offer  it  as 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  appears 
that  there  are  no  other  amendments — 
none  that  I  am  aware  of  and  none  we 
have  been  made  aware  of — other  than 
the  amendment  that  may  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  frc»n  Montana,  I  suggest 
that  we  agree  to  put  this  bill  over  until 
the  morning — say,  to  convene  the  Senate 
around  9:30 — and  that  we  go  back  on 
this  bill  after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order;  that 
we  would  have  a  vote  on  final  passage 
of  this  bill,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
amendments,  eoccept  one  amendment 
which  may  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  in  respect  to  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease,  not  later  than  11  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

That  would  be  the  request  I  would 
propound,  if  the  Senator  from  Montana 
thinks  favorably  of  that  proposal. 

I  observe  that  the  distingmshed  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee  is  in 
the  Chamber  as  well,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  to  either  or  both  of  them,  so 
that  they  can  express  their  preference. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  say  from  the  outset 
that  the  proposal  the  majority  leader 
has  made  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me. 

I  should  like  to  describe  very  briefiy 
why  I  have  such  concern.  The  outbreak 
of  hoof-and-mouth  disease  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  just  reported  yesterday. 
It  Is  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  My  question 
to  the  Department  today  is  this:  "Is 
there  any  milk  produced  in  the  area  that 
would  get  Into  the  chain  going  into  a 
casein  plant  and  then  possibly  come 
into  the  United  States?" 

The  reason  why  I  think  th<s  is  signif- 
icant is  this.  Permit  me  Just  to  quote 
briefly  from  some  material  I  submitted 
for  the  Record  yesterday,  from  the  out- 
standing authorities  on  hoof-and-mouth 
disease  and  the  chance  of  spreading  it 
through  milk  products.  I  quote: 

As  Indicated  above,  cattle  Infected  with 
PMD  shed  the  virus  through  various  path- 
ways. This  Includes  mammlllary  secretions. 
As  a  result,  milk  and  mUk  products  from 
Infected  animals  are  of  special  concern  to 
animal  health  autliorlties.  During  the  1967- 
68  outbreak  of  FMD  in  Great  Britain,  obser- 
vations were  made  on  the  involvement  of  the 
mUk  in  the  spread  of  the  virus.  Samples  of 
milk  taken  from  milk  collection  trucks  were 
shown  to  contain  virus  even  from  premises 
where  the  disease  had  not  been  diagnooed 
and  from  milk  on  store  shelves.  This  obeer- 
vatlon  led  to  a  study  which  demonstrated 
high  concentrations  of  virus  in  milk  from 
Infected  cows  before  the  appefuimce  of  signs 
of  tbe  dlaeue. 


In  other  words,  cows  that  appear  nor- 
mal, that  are  not  sick  but  are  incub;iting 
the  virus  and  will  become  diseased,  are 
shedding  the  virus  even  before  there  is 
any  sign  of  the  disease  in  the  cows. 

In  addition,  the  virus  may  persist  in  mam- 
mary tissue  of  convalescent  cows. 

The  inactlvation  of  FMDV  in  mUk  has  been 
studied  by  various  workers.  This  includes 
milk  to  which  virus  Is  added  and  milk  from 
Infected  animals.  FMDV  in  milk  from  In- 
fected animals  may  be  extracellular  or  intra- 
cellular. The  majority  of  the  virus  in  milk 
Is  Inactivated  by  Pasteurization.  72°  C  for 
15  seconds;  however,  there  !b  a  small  fraction 
which  persists. 

That  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  inac- 
tive virus,  and  that  72  degrees  centi- 
grade or  15  seconds,  which  is  pasteuriza- 
tion, is  exactly  the  process  that  is  used  in 
milk  in  preparation  for  casein.  So  it  is 
possible — and  it  has  been  checked  out 
numerous  times — that  casein  can  ccmtain 
the  virus. 

The  threat  is  so  serious  that  I  believe 
it  is  imperative  that  we  have  a  report 
frwn  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  in- 
dicating that  they  have  identified  where 
the  disease  is  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  whether  the  milk 
produced  f  rwn  that  area  could  be  coming 
into  the  processing  of  casein  that  is  im- 
ported— or,  for  that  matter,  other  dairy 
products — ^being  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  do  import  a  sizable  amount  of 
casein  from  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
would  like  to  be  assured  by  the  Depart- 
ment that  all  safeguards  have  been  taken 
and  identified:  that  no  milk  products 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  out- 
break of  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  oc- 
curred, is  destined  for  the  United  States. 
I  believe  we  can  receive  that  assurance 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by 
tomorrow.  If  satisfactory,  that  would 
satisfy  my  concerns. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Bi4r.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana certainly  is  right  in  his  concern. 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  excellent.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  we  are  push- 
ing for  the  informatiwi  he  has  requested 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  I 
hope,  with  the  majority  leader,  that  we 
may  have  it  before  we  leave  here  this 
evening. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  these  repre- 
sentations, and  based  on  other  inquiries 
I  have  made,  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent as  follows 

Mr.  President,  I  withheld  the  request 
momentarily. 

I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  in  urging  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  all  other  agencies  and 
Departments  of  this  Government  inquire 
diligently  and  promptly  into  the  matter 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  propound  the 


unanimous-consent  request  essentially  as 
I  have  described  it,  after  certain  other 
details  have  been  attended  to. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINB38 
Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I 


unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  • 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
10  minutes,  in  which  Senators  toMj 
speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  HEJTJN'S  VOTE  ON  THE 
JEPSEN  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
ZORIN8KY  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  in  regard 
to  the  Jepsen  substitute  for  the  Zorinsky 
amendment,  I  voted  "present."  and  I 
should  like  to  infwm  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  my  reasons  for  voting  "pres- 
ent" rather  than  voting  "yea"  or  "nay." 

llie  Zorinsky  amendmmt.  In  my  judg- 
ment, was  an  intelligent  approach  to  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  the  grain  em- 
bargo should  be  continued  or  lifted.  It 
called  for  the  removal  of  the  embtttvo 
unless  the  President,  by  April  IS.  1981. 
certified  to  Congress  two  things:  Fbit. 
that  the  continuation  of  the  embargo 
was  necessary  in  the  national  security 
or  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States ;  and  second,  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  embargo  will  not  have 
an  adverse  effect  or  discriminatory  bur- 
den on  tills  Nation's  farmers. 

The  Jepsen  substitute  was  not  really 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  before  us  but 
rather  was  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion. Such  a  resolution  has  no  teeth.  It 
does  not  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law, 
whereas  an  amendment  to  the  bill  would 
have  such  force  and  effect.  Tbe  Jepsen 
substitute,  in  my  judgment,  was  tooth- 
less and  would  accomplish  nothing.  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  Zortauky 
amendment,  for  his  amendment  takes  a 
sound  approach  and  does  something.  It 
does  have  teeth.  I  am  in  favor  of  lifting 
the  grain  emtiargo,  because  I  fed  that 
the  farmers  have  borne  an  undue  and 
adverse  burden  in  regard  to  this  Issue. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
doing  anything  which  would  harm  the 
national  security  interests  or  the  foreign 
policy  interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  the  Zorinsky  amend- 
ment was  the  proper  approach  to  resolve 
these  comoeting  but  not  mutuallv  exclu- 
sive issues.  It  called  on  the  President  to 
report  to  Congress  the  two  things  I 
mentioned.  I  believe  we  should  hear 
from  the  President,  dfrpctly  and  clearly, 
whether  or  not  he  thinks  the  embargo 
is  in  the  national  interests. 

The  President  should  be  given  the 
power,  in  my  Judement.  to  make  the 
farmers  whole  and  to  see  that  the  farm- 
ers do  not  suffer  adversely  and  that  no 
discriminatory  practices  are  carried  out 
against  them.  Th«tt  is  what  the  Zorinsky 
amendment  would  do.  It  would  let  our 
Chief  Execut've  execute  the  congres- 
sional mandate. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  are  i»1vy  to  classified 
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inf  onnation  which  we  in  the  Congress  do 
not  have  access  to  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
He  is  in  the  best  position  to  make  timdy 
decisions  about  matters  such  as  these. 
The  United  States  today  has  many  prob- 
lems with  Russia,  particularly  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  in  Poland,  and  in  my 
judgment,  many  of  the  problems  in  El 
Salvador  can  be  traced  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  President  has  at  his  disposal 
up-to-the-minute  information  about 
what  the  Russians  are  or  are  not  doing  in 
these  trouble  spots. 

By  voting  "present,"  I  do  not  vote 
against  lifting  the  embargo.  By  voting 
"present,"  I  think  that  I  reserve  the 
right  to  be  better  informed  in  regard  to 
whether  the  national  interest  or  the  for- 
eign interest  of  the  United  States  might 
be  affected. 

I  think  a  resolution  that  merely  lifts 
the  embargo  is  not  the  proper  way  to 
approach  it.  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
approach  it  from  an  intelligent  and 
knowledgeable  basis  of  whether  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  and  this  can  be 
supplied  to  us  by  the  administration. 
There  are  methods  by  which  the  farmer 
can  be  made  whole  and  I  think  they 
must  and  will  be  pursued.  Therefore,  I 
feel  that  my  vote  of  "present"  was  the 
proper   vote   under   the   circumstances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UM 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  accordance  with  Public  Law 
93-618.  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  on  behalf  of  the  President 
pro  tempore  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators as  official  advisers  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  international  conferences, 
meetings,  and  negotiation  sessions  re- 
lating to  trade  agreements: 

Official  advisers — Robert  Dole,  Bob 
Packwood,  Wn-UAM  Roth,  Russell 
Loire,  and  Llotd  Bzhtsen. 

Alternate  official  advisers — John  Dak- 

FO«TH,  JOHlf   CHATEE.   JoHN   HEINZ,  MAL- 

couc  Wallop,  David  Dotenberger,  Wil- 
liam L.  ABKSTRoifG,  Steven  D.  Stvics, 
Charles  Grasslet,  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr., 
Spark  Matsunaga,  Patrick  Moynihan, 
Max  Baucxis,  David  L.  Boren,  Bill  Brad- 
ley, and  George  Mitchell. 

B«r.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  MODIFYING  THE  PREVIOUS 
OriDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
there  was  an  order  entered  to  provide  for 
the  recognition  of  certain  Senators,  I  be- 
lieve 24  in  number,  to  begin  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  2  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order  and  after  the  close  of  morning 
business  if  morning  business  is  ordered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  now  to  mod- 
ify that  so  that  if  the  Senate  resumes 
consideration  of  the  milk  price  support 
bill  the  special  orders  commence  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Senate  action  on 
that  measvire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  An- 
drews). Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  PRICE  SUPPORT 
FOR  MILK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Consid- 
eration of  S.  509.  with  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Are  there  further  amendments? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded;  and  before  the 
Senator  objects,  I  want  to  say  a  word  or 
two  about  this  situation,  and  then  we  will 
go  back  into  a  quorum,  if  he  wishes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spent  a  good  bit  of  time  now  in  trjring  to 
negotiate  arrangements  to  complete  con- 
sideration of  this  measure.  It  had  been 
mv  expectation  that  we  could  finish  this 
bill  tonight.  I  know  of  no  other  amend- 
ments, with  the  possible  exception  of  an 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  dealing  with  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  consider  that 
amendment  tonight.  I  know  that  it  is 
late  and  that  some  Senators  may  already 
have  gone  about  the  business  of  trying 
to  fill  their  COTimitments  for  this  eve- 
ning. However,  I  should  like  to  see  us 
finish  this  bill  tonight,  and  I  believe  we 
can.  including  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment  that  may  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  Senator  from  Mcxitana  Indicated 
that  he  would  like  to  have  some  more 
information  about  the  alleged  outbreak 
of  hoof-and-mouth  disease  in  one  of  the 


English  Channel  Islands.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, joined  the  Senator  from  Moti- 
tana  in  trying  to  gain  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  on  that  subject;  and  I 
believe  they  did  succeed,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  with  some  information  on  that 
subject,  perhaps  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation on  that  subject. 

Even  so,  in  what  I  hope  was  a  gesture 
of  consideration,  I  suggested  that  if  the 
Senator  wanted  this  matter  to  go  over 
until  tomorrow,  which  was  the  first  sug- 
gestion by  the  Senator  frwn  Montana,  I 
was  willing  to  do  that,  if  we  could  ar- 
rive at  a  time  certain  to  reach  a  vote  on 
final  passage. 

I  described  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest I  was  prepared  to  propound,  to 
provide  that  the  Senate  would  return  to 
consideration  of  this  matter  in  the 
morning  and  that  the  vote  on  final 
passage  would  occur  at  11  o'clock;  that 
no  other  amendments  would  be  in  order, 
except  one  amendment  which  may  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  that  was 
not  agreeable,  that  there  is  an  objection 
to  a  time  certain  to  vote  in  the  morning. 
I  suggested  that  perhaps  we  could 
vote  tomorrow  afternoon  or  perhaps  any 
time  tomorrow.  As  I  understand  the  in- 
formation that  came  back,  it  was  that 
an  objection  would  be  lodged  unless  we 
could  vote  on  final  passage  sometime 
Thursday. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  on  this 
bill  for  a  long  time,  off  and  on.  Frankly, 
there  are  other  matters  that  simply  must 
be  addressed  by  the  Senate,  matters  such 
as  the  consideration  of  the  report  on  the 
budget  resolution  of  reconciliation  in- 
structions reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  of  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  deadline  for 
consideration  of  this  measure.  We  can 
have  an  automatic  milk  price  support 
increase  on  April  1  unless  it  is  acted  on 
by  the  two  Houses,  unless  the  bill  can 
reach  the  President's  desk  in  advance  of 
that  time. 

So  for  those  reasons  and  a  variety  of 
other  reasons,  it  is  simply  not  practical 
and  it  is  not  possible  from  our  standpoint 
to  put  over  the  final  consideration  of  this 
bill  until  Thursday. 

Mr.  President,  that  leaves  us  with  the 
unhappy  situation  of  either  continuing 
on  the  consideration  of  this  measure  to- 
night or  arriving  at  a  reasonable  time  for 
its  final  disposition  on  tomorrow,  and  I 
reiterate  my  hope  that  we  can  conclude 
this  bill  tonight  and  I  am  willing  to  con- 
sider any  other  suggestion  within  reason 
to  do  that  to  reach  that  conclusion  not 
later  than  some  time  during  the  day  on 
tomorrow. 

It  is  now  6:15  in  the  evening,  and  I 
would  be  loath  to  continue  the  Senate 
in  session  for  a  long  period  of  time  to 
complete  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
tonight,  but  I  am  prepared  to  attempt  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
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Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  understand 
what  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do,  and  I 
am  willing  to  stay  as  long  as  It  is  neces- 
sary this  evening  to  complete  this  piece 
of  legislation. 

I  might  bring  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader's  attention  that  he  an- 
nounced the  the  schedule  for  the  Senate 
and  the  days  we  would  be  in  session  and 
the  days  we  would  not  be  in  session,  the 
late  night  sessions  and  pro  forma  ses- 
sions on  Friday,  and  he  has  been  ex- 
tremely good  at  this.  We  have  been  pro- 
ceeding now  for  almost  3  months  along 
this  line,  and  it  has  been  very  good.  Not 
only  colleagues  on  my  side  but  colleagues 
on  the  majority  leader's  side  have  been 
using  that  schedule  in  order  to  make 
their  schedules.  The  majority  leader  will 
find  that  for  many  who  are  interested 
in  dairy  products  and  the  dairy  legisla- 
tion tomorrow  is  iust  not  a  good  day. 

So,  it  seems  that  it  would  only  take 
a  few  minutes  on  Thursday,  if  that  does 
not  interfere  with  the  budget  resolution, 
to  take  a  vote  some  time  early  Thursday 
and  allow  Senators  who  will  not  be  here 
to  vote  tomorrow. 

The  majority  leader  is  Jeopardizing 
some  pretty  decent  Members,  and  I  say 
"decent"  in  reference  to  their  attend- 
ance. They  have  been  faithful  in  their 
attendance  and  by  the  schedule  that  was 
announced.  I  understood  that  Friday 
during  the  pro  forma  the  announcement 
was  made  that  we  would  probably  stay 
in  all  week,  but  that  was  on  the  basis 
that  we  thought  the  budget  resolution 
would  come  on  Friday  but  it  did  not 
come  Friday.  It  came  Monday,  and  that 
skewed  the  schedule  some.  I  understood 
the  announcement  was  going  to  be  that 
we  were  going  to  be  in  on  Saturday  and 
there  was  a  pos«!iblllty  of  the  Senate  in 
on  Saturday  and  now  probably  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  going  to  be  good  to  the 
Senate  and  let  the  Senate  out  on  Satur- 
day and  we  will  have  no  votes. 

So  it  is  a  bit  confusing  to  some  of  those 
who  have  been  adhering  to  the  majority 
leader's  schedule  on  which  I  compliment 
him.  It  has  been  very  good. 

I  understand  there  is  just  one  indi- 
vidual maybe  who  has  an  amendment  as 
it  relates  to  the  problem  in  Great  Britain 
on  hoof-and-mouth  disease.  That  is  a 
significant  thing  for  him  in  his  area  and 
for  apparently  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

So  I  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to 
make  arrangements. 

Let  me  ask  the  majority  leader  this 
question :  Is  there  no  way  we  could  have 
a  time  certain  on  Thursday  to  vote  and 
not  deprive  or  jeopardize  the  budget  res- 
olution for  more  than,  say,  30  minutes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
turn  the  question  around.  Is  there  no 
way  that  we  cannot  have  the  vote  to- 
night, some  time  at  a  time  certain,  be- 
cause on  TTiursday  we  are  going  to  reach 
that  budget  resolution  at  a  fairly  early 
time  during  the  day?  I  am  sure  a  great 
number  of  Senators  will  be  in  a  position 
or  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  pre- 


paring for  that  and  even  if  we  began  at 
8  or  8:30  in  the  morning  on  Thursday  I, 
frankly,  think  it  is  not  the  best  part  of 
schediiling  discretion  to  put  the  final 
passage  of  this  measure  plus  the  consid- 
eration of  one  amendment  in  ahead  of  a 
matter  of  such  monumental  importance. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  think  most 
Senators  will  have  their  minds  made  up 
by  Thursday,  and  it  should  not  be  much 
of  an  imposition  on  any  Senator  to  come 
In  and  to  vote  very  quickly  on  one 
amendment  and  final  passage. 

I  cannot  see  where  it  would  jeopardize 
the  budget  resolution,  only  for  a  short 
period  of  time. 

Second,  apparently  there  is  a  very 
serious  question  as  it  relates  to  hoof- 
and-mouth  disease  in  casein  and  other 
imports  into  this  country.  All  the  in- 
formation is  not  available.  It  puts  a 
fairly  large  responsibility  on  those  who 
are  attempting  here  in  this  short  period 
of  time  to  get  this  information,  and  it 
is  something  that  has  not  been  known 
for  a  long  time,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
problem  that  we  have  had. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his  re- 
marks, and  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  the 
floor  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  in 
just  a  moment. 

I  have  the  responsibility  for  the  mo- 
ment of  scheduling  the  affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  exercising  my  best  judgment 
and  discretion  in  that  respect  just  as 
my  coimterpart  and  colleague.  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  had  for  so  long. 

I  regret  really  having  to  deviate  from 
my  professed  intention  to  save  late 
night  sessions  of  the  Senate  for  Thurs- 
day nights  where  possible.  But  in  the 
initial  communication  with  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I  trust 
that  a  copy  of  that  letter  was  delivered 
to  Democratic  Senators  as  well,  because 
I  supplied  a  copy  to  the  distingxiished 
minority  leader,  I  pointed  out  that  this 
is  a  schedule  we  would  keep  in  the  ab- 
sence of  extraordinary  circimistances. 
But  this  is  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance. We  have  been  on  this  bill  a  long 
time.  We  have  made  a  good -faith  effort 
to  conclude  the  consideration  of  this 
measure  over  that  period  of  time. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  that 
tonight  at  a  time  certain  or  without 
a  time  certain,  or  to  do  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  my  responsibility.  I 
believe,  is  to  try  to  order  the  affairs 
of  the  Senate  in  a  rational  and  reason- 
able way,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  a  reasonable  and  rational  decision  to 
try  to  finish  this  bill  along  with  the 
commpn'"«»ment  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion on  Thursday. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  first  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  but  in  a  few  mo- 
ments I  will  put  a  unanimous-ccmsent 
request  that  we  proceed  to  final  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  not  later  than 
some  hour  during  th's  evening,  but  be- 
fore I  do  that  so  that  Members  may  have 
a  chance  to  come  to  the  floor  and  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  may 
speak  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  sav  to  the  majority  leader  that  I  think 
his  concern  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a  mu- 
tual or  a  satisfactory  time  for  tomorrow 
has  been  very  good.  I  sympathize  with  all 
the  problems  that  the  majority  leader 
has  to  put  up  with  in  terms  of  making 
sure  that  no  one's  rights  are  violated  and 
we  can  do  the  best  job  we  can  to  protect 
everyone's  interest. 

Of  course,  this  question  of  being  pres- 
ent for  a  vote  is  one  of  the  toughest  deci- 
sions that  a  majority  leader  has  to  make, 
when  someone  tells  him  on  either  side 
that  he  cannot  make  a  vote  if  it  is  sched- 
uled for  a  certain  time,  when  that  Sen- 
ator cannot  be  there. 

I  do  not  really  want  to  inconvenience 
any  Member  of  this  Senate  on  this  par- 
ticular vote.  However.  I  think  it  is  rather 
serious  that  we  know  whether  or  not  this 
recent  outbreak  of  hoof-and-mouth  dis- 
ease reported  only  in  the  United  King- 
dom yesterday  has  had  proper  safeguards 
instituted  by  our  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  sure  that  none  of  the 
infected  products,  that  is,  the  products 
containing  the  virus,  come  into  this 
country. 

The  sensitivity  of  my  concern  in  this 
matter  is  predicated  on  some  knowledge 
of  how  easy  it  is  to  have  the  live  virus  in 
a  milk  product  exoosed  to  some  animate 
that  are  susceptible  to  the  disease  and 
they,  therefore,  c(Hitract  the  disease  in 
that  manner. 

The  fact  is  that  we  do  import  milk 
products  from  a  number  of  countries  that 
have  hoof-and-mouth  disease.  So  what 
difference  does  it  make  if  we  have  one 
more  country  added  to  that  list,  in  this 
case  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  out- 
break was  first  reoorted  yesterday? 

The  problem  is  this.  Mr  President,  that 
in  order  to  get  safeguards  in  place  to  pro- 
tect against  the  likelihood  of  importing 
the  live  virus  and  therefore  spreading  the 
infecticm  to  animals  in  this  country,  the 
most  dangerous  time  is  right  at  the  initial 
outbreak. 

What  is  necessary  Is  for  our  people  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  cooper- 
ating with  veterinarians  in  England,  to 
make  sure,  first  of  all.  thsit  milk  products 
from  infected  cows  are  not  being  placed 
into  products  that  will  be  imported  Into 
the  United  States  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  would  contain  the  live  virus. 

Pasteurization  under  the  normal  pro- 
cedures, that  is  heating  milk  to  75  de- 
grees centigrade  for  15  seconds,  will  not 
kill  all  of  the  hoof-and-mouth  virus. 
Some  of  that  virus  will  survive  pasteuri- 
zation. 

So  it  is  extremely  important  that  we 
can  be  sure  that  our  safeguards  are  in 
place. 

I  am  anxious  for  tomorrow  to  have  a 
report  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture describing  the  measures  they  have 
taken  and  the  steps  they  have  taken  to 
make  sure  thev  have  traced  the  various 
milk  products  that  might  be  coming  from 
the  area,  in  this  case  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
a  part  of  England,  where  the  outbreak 
occurred,  are  not  in  the  process  of  coming 
into  this  country  without  proper 
protection. 
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I  think  It  is  an  extremely  serious  mat- 
ter. We  have  not  had  hoof-and-mouth 
disease  in  this  country  for  several  gen- 
erations. When  we  had  it  in  the  eany 
1900  s  the  cost  to  the  country  was  in  the 
hundreds  of  miUicms  of  doUars  and  with 
the  change  in  the  price  of  livestock  now 
I  suspect  if  not  strictly  controlled  in  this 
country  we  could  lose  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  livestock. 

The  animals  that  are  readily  affected 
by  hoof-and-mouth  disease  are  clove  and 
hoof  animals  which,  of  course,  includes 
hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep  and  also  includes 
wildlife  that  are  clove  and  hoof. 

A  few  months  ago  there  was  a  mock 
demonstration  of  what  might  happen  if 
the  hoof-and-mouth  virus  were  intro- 
duced into  this  country  undetected  for  a 
matter  of  3  weeks  and  what  might  hap- 
pen in  the  case  of  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease during  that  period  of  3  weeks  was 
staggering.  It  was  as  if  it  were  a  war 
game  played  by  our  military.  Our  Federal 
veterinarians  ran  a  mock  test  of  the 
hoof-and-mouth  virus  actuaUy  Intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  and  unde- 
tected for  a  3-week  period  of  time  and 
what  might  happen.  It  wais  devastating. 
The  safeguards  that  we  have  imposed 
upon  ourselves  have  been  effective  during 
the  past  several  decades.  I  said  several 
generations.  It  has  probably  been  about 
65  years  since  we  had  an  outbreak  of 
hoof-and-mouth  disease  in  this  country. 
The  safeguards  we  have  put  in  place 
have  been  excellent. 

I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  we  have  all 
the  safeguards  in  place  in  this  particu- 
lar instance.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  hold 
up  the  bill.  It  is  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
frmn  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  one  clear  way  we  can  in  the  Senate 
or  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
saying  to  them  we  are  waiting  for  a  re- 
port and  the  whole  body  is  waiting  for  a 
report  for  them  to  tell  us  just  what 
safeguards  they  have  taken  and  on  that 
basis  we  are  going  to  determine  whether 
they  are  adequate. 

Prom  my  own  standpoint,  I  would  pre- 
fer that  the  veterinarians  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  animal, 
plant,  health,  and  inspection  service 
specifically,  would  have  more  rigid  re- 
quirements and  safeguarding  against 
dairy  products  imported  from  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease  countries.  I  do  not  think 
their  protections  are  rigid  «iough. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  point  is  that  in 
a  few  hours,  the  first  72  hours  in  the  first 
96  hours  after  an  outbreak  in  a  coimtry, 
the  chance  of  dissemination  of  the  virus 
is  at  its  worst. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Utalted  Kingdom  is 
a  long  way  away  from  us,  and  it  is  true 
probably  that  the  outbreak  is  localized  in 
just  a  few  communities.  I  hope  that  is 
the  case.  I  do  not  think  that  is  clear  yet. 

But  the  fact  is  tiiat  in  modem  day 
transportation  and  interchange  In  food 
products  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  here  it  is  possible  that  the  virus 
could  be  introduced  very  easily. 

The  fact  is  that  pasturization  does  not 
kill  all  the  virus.  The  fact  Is  that  veteri- 
narians at  Plumb  Island  in  our  research 
laboratory  there  who  safeguard  this 
country  against  hoof-and-mouth  disease 
Importation,    have   identified   that   the 


vims  can  and  does  survive  in  casein,  for 
Instance,  for  84  days.  For  84  days  the 
virus  can  survive  in  casein  that  has  been 
prepared  from  milk  that  has  been  pas- 
turized.  That  is  hardly  reassuring  at  this 
time. 

But  we  need  to  know,  and  it  does  not 
hurt  this  body  to  wait  a  day  or  2,  though 
I  realize  the  serious  handicap  it  imposes 
on  the  majority  leader  and  on  the  minor- 
ity leader  trying  to  accommodate  every- 
one so  they  have  a  vote  when  they  can  be 
present.  I  realize  that. 

The  risk  we  are  taking  is  great,  Mr. 
President.  For  that  reason,  I  will  do  what 
I  can  do  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not 
wrap  this  bill  up  tonight  until  we  have 
that  report  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

I  repeat,  I  know  the  serious  problems 
this  imposes  on  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader.  But  I  also  know 
that  the  bill  is  not  going  to  be  voted  out 
of  the  House  before  Thursday.  I  think  we 
could  wait  until  tomorrow  or  Thursday 
morning.  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  on 
the  amendment  itself  tomorrow  in  the 
way  of  hurrying  it  up  so  all  we  would 
have  to  do  is  vote  on  final  passage.  I  draw 
that  to  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  if  that 
helps  in  any  way. 
I  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  have  to  con- 
fess, however,  that  I  was  in  conversation 
with  the  minority  leader.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  repeat  himself. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  would  do  anything 
about  making  an  arrangement  to  con- 
venience anybody  tomorrow  on  the 
amendment  that  might  be  offered.  Just 
being  assured  by  the  report  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  provide  us 
with  the  information  showing  there  is 
no  need  for  the  amendment,  I  would 
do  anything  I  could  within  my  power 
to  clear  that  up  tomorrow  if  that  would 
somehow  convenience  everybody  else 
just  on  voting  on  final  passage  on  Thurs- 
day on  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  I  would  very  much  like 
to  finish  this  measure  tonight.  As  I  \m- 
derstand,  they  are  In  contact  right  now 
with  the  United  Kingdom  to  see  if  they 
can  get  the  information  the  Senator  re- 
quires before  we  recess  tonight.  That  Is 
my  first  preference. 

If  we  can  do  that,  I  would  hope  that 
would  resolve  the  dilemma.  If  we  can- 
not do  that,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  I  am 
prepared  to  agree  to  a  time-certain  vote 
with  only  one  amendment  in  order  dur- 
ing tho  day  on  tomorrow. 

I  th*nk  it  is  worth  our  while  now  just 
to  wait  a  little,  to  continue  to  debate 
and  to  see  whether  or  not  we  get  some 
more  information  on  this  subject. 

I  would  urge  the  Senator  to  propound 
his  amendment.  I  do  not  know  what  dis- 
position the  Senate  mieht  make  of  it 
but  at  least  we  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  what  he  is  driving  at.  I 


have  not  seen  the  amendment.  I  have 
not  had  it  described  to  me.  I  wonder  if 
the  henator  would  consider  submitting 
an  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  the  suggestion.  I  will  consult 
with  the  Department.  I  will  have  to  draft 
the  appropriate  amendment  and  I  will 
perhaps  offer  it  later  this  evening. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
DuRENBERGER) .  The  clcrk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  there  have  been  rather  ex- 
tensive negotiations  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  and 
others,  including  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Helms).  It  appears  that  we  are  making 
good  progress  on  trying  to  gain  the  in- 
formation the  Senator  from  Montana 
wishes.  The  minority  leader  has  indi- 
cated to  me  in  private  conversation  that 
there  is  some  possibility  that  we  can  ar- 
range for  a  time  certain  to  dispose  of 
this  matter  on  tomorrow.  I  think  that  is 
a  good  arrangement. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  now  to  pro- 
pound a  imanimous-consent  agreement 
for  their  consideration.  I  observe  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  on 
the  floor,  as  are  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and,  of  course,  the  minority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BVRD  AND  SEN- 
ATOR EAGLETON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  Senate  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  listing  of  24  special 
orders  in  favor  of  Senators  as  previously 
described. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  if  there  is  any 
need  for  additional  special  orders  on  his 
side. 

In  addition  to  the  24  that  have  been 
provided  for.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  added  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton) 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  and  the 


distinguished  minority  leader,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd,  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S  509  AT  3 :  30  P.M.  /  fcT)  FOR  A  VOTE 
THEREON  AT  4  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  notwith- 
standing those  special  orders,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  this  measure, 
S.  509.  at  3:30  pjn.  on  tomorrow  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  a  final  vote 
on  this  bill  at  4  pjn.;  and  that  no 
other  amendment  be  in  order  except  one 
amendment  which  may  be  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MELCHER)  dealing  with  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease;  and  that  paragraph  4  of 
rule  XII  be  waived. 

Mr.  ROBEIRT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
would  provide  assurance  for  some  time 
on  Mr.  Melcher's  amendment,  because, 
under  the  agreement  as  presented,  Mr. 
Melcher  might  not  get  the  floor  until 
4  o'clock,  the  time  at  which  the  rollcall 
vote  would  occur  on  the  bill,  and  he 
would  have  no  time  for  debate  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  do  that. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Montana 
would  be  agreeable  to,  say,  a  guarantee 
of  half  that  time  to  be  provided,  to  go  on 
the  bill  at  3:30  and  to  provide  that  15 
minutes  of  the  30  minutes  from  3:30  to 
4  o'clock  be  under  his  control? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  METXTHER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  That  is  perfectly  agreeable  with 
me. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  personally  to 
thank  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
chauTnan  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture for  their  patience.  It  is  very  good  of 
them  to  do  that,  all  three  of  them. 

I  also  thank  all  of  the  staff  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota,  now 
in  the  chair,  for  their  patience  through 
the  inconvenience  of  being  held  here.  It 
is  only  on  the  basis  that  I  think  this 
matter  is  very  serious  and  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  have  some  report 
assuring  us  of  the  consequence  and  the 
degree  of  spread  of  the  disease  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  what  effect  it  might 
have  on  dairy  products  that  might  be 
permitted  to  come  to  this  country  that  I 
base  my  sensitivity  and  my  strong  desire 
to  have  this  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me  to  say,  I  have  never 
doubted  for  a  moment  his  sincerity  in 
this  amendment.  It  is  indeed  an  Impor- 
tant matter.  I  think  the  time  we  have 
spent  since  a  litUe  earlier  today  has  been 
well  spent,  because  we  have  provided  an 
opportunity  for  a  careful  and  prudent  ex- 
amination of  this  problem.  We  have  pro- 
vided now  for  a  firm  disposition  of  this 
measure.  I  think  both  of  those  things  are 
much  to  be  desired. 


Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  cooperation.  I 
thaik  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
for  his,  and  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  (Mr.  Helms)  for  his 
£issistance  throu?hout  the  day. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 
comments. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  he  has  properly  exercised  his  con- 
cern. I  think  it  is  going  to  be  resolved  to 
his  satisfaction.  I  might  report  for  the 
Record  that  we  are  getting  British  ofH- 
cials  out  of  bed.  It  is  now  about  5  min- 
utes past  1  in  London  and  they  are  check- 
ing on  the  casein  production  there.  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  that  he  will  receive  to- 
morrow morning,  or  perhaps  later  this 
evening,  will  be  satisfactory  to  him. 

I  commend  him  for  raising  the  ques- 
tion, because  it  is  an  important  one.  To 
whatever  extent  he  has  brought  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and, 
more  particularly,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, the  better.  I  thank  him.  I  ap- 
preciate what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  for  pursuing  the 
matter  in  a  very  serious  way.  His  con- 
cern is  not  a  frivolous  one.  It  Is  a  very 
conscientious  and  serious  concern.  He  is 
attempting  to  secure  certain  information 
which,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  has  pointed 
out,  is  very  difficult  to  receive  at  this 
hour. 

There  were  two  or  three  Senators  on 
this  side  who  will  be  Inconvenienced  by 
the  vote  which  will  occur  at  4  o'clock  to- 
morrow, but  they  have  been  contacted 
and  we  have  the  understanding  that  they 
would  prefer  that  we  proceed  to  set  the 
vote  for  tomorrow,  even  though  they  will 
be  inconvenienced,  rather  than  go  far- 
ther into  the  night.  I  think  that  the 
agreement  that  has  been  worked  out  is 
the  best  that  can  t)e  secured  and  I.  there- 
fore, state  that  there  is  no  objection  cm 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  I  think  that  Is  a 
good  arrangement.  I  am  grateful  to  him. 
as  I  have  previously  said,  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  and  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  also  express  my  ap- 
rreciat'on  to  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  who  are  being  inconvenienced 
from  a  scheduling  standpoint.  Members 
have  expressed  their  willmgness  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  matter  on  tomorrow,  not- 
withstanding that  some  of  them  will  not 
be  present.  Without  naming  them,  I 
should  like  the  record  to  show  that  all 
of  us,  I  am  sure  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  are  grateful  to  th«m  for  their 
sense  of  cooperation  and  that  degree  of 
sacrifice. 

Mr.  BAKER  .subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  element  of 
the  agreement  that  was  reached  by  the 


dist!nguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mohtana.  and  myself,  that 
was  not  included  in  the  original  request. 
I  now  amend  that  request.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the  Mel- 
cher amendment,  if  such  is  offered,  be 
an  up-or-down  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  asreement  follows: 

UNAKIMOOS-CONSCirr   AaBKnCBMT 

Ordered.  That  Senate  wlU  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  S09  at  3:30  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day. March  25,  1981  with  16  mlnutea  of  the 
time  between  3:30  and  4  pjn.  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melckes)  and  IS  minutes  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  majority  leader  or  his  designee. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  only  amendment 
In  order  be  one  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  on  hoof-and-mouth  disease 
with  an  up-and-down  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment. 

Ordered  further,  that  final  passage  of 
S.  509  occur  at  4  p.m. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  will  ccmvene  at  9:30  ajn. 
The  two  leaders  will  be  recognized  under 
the  standing  order.  Following  that,  a  se- 
ries of  special  orders  in  favor  of  26  Sen- 
ators will  commence.  That  sequence  will 
be  interrupted  at  3:30  in  the  afternoon, 
at  which  time,  the  Senate  will  return  to 
consideration  of  8.  509.  A  final  vote  on 
that  measure  will  occur  at  4  p.m.  The 
intervening  30  minutes  will  be  divided  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  form  and  15 
minutes  of  that  time  will  be  under  the 
contrcrf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  froit*.^ 
Montana. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  Senate  com- 
pletes the  consideration  of  this  measure, 
it  will  return  to  the  execution  of  several 
standing  orders  If  they  have  not  been 
completed.  It  is  anticipated  that,  during 
the  course  of  the  day,  there  will  be  a 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business.  The  Senate  will  be  in  to- 
morrow imtil  fairly  late  in  the  afternoon 
or  the  early  evening. 

On  TTiursday.  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Senate  will  return  to  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
resolution  of  recMiciliation  and  instruc- 
tions which  has  been  reported  by  that 
committee.  I  feel  that  the  consent  to  do 
that  M-  the  motion  to  proceed  to  that 
item  will  occur  at  approximatrfy  11  ajn. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield?       

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  hanpy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  ma'ority  leader 
for  providing,  for  the  vote  in  connection 
with  the  Melcher  amendment,  that  it  will 
be  an  up-or-down  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. That  was  the  understanding  as  the 
majority  leader  and  I  discussed  it  and  It 
is  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment  if  it  is  offered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
there  now  be  a  oeriod  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes,  in  which  Senators  may 
speak. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


GRANT  OP  POSTHUMOUS  HONOR- 
ARY CITIZENSHIP  TO  DOUGLAS 
CLYDE  MACINTOSH 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resoluticn  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Danforth,  Mr.  Weickir,  Mr.  Dood,  and 
Mr.  Hart,  and  ask  that  It  be  considered. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  55).  granting 
honorary  citizenship  poetbumously  to  Doug- 
1ms  Clyde  Macintosh. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
Immediate  consideration  and.  without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
considered  to  have  been  read  the  second 
time  at  length. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  reintroduce  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  grant  honorary  citizenship 
posthumously  to  Douglas  Clyde  Macin- 
tosh, a  distinguished  theologian  and  re- 
spected teacher,  late  of  Yale  Divinity 
School.  I  am  honored  to  be  joined  in  this 
effort  by  the  two  Senators  from  Connect- 
icut. Senator  Weicker  and  Senator 
DoDD,  and  by  Senator  Gary  Hart. 

In  1941,  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court— by 
a  vote  of  5  to  4 — a£Brmed  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  decision  which  denied  citizen- 
ship to  Douglas  Macintosh,  a  native  of 
Canada,  because  he  would  not  promise 
to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  the  United 
States  unless  he  believed  the  war  to  be 
morally  justified.  Chief  Justice  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  dissented,  in  an  opinion 
joined  by  Justice  Holmes.  Justice  Bran- 
dels,  and  Justice  Stone.  "There  is  abun- 
dant room  for  enforcing  the  authority  of 
law."  Hughes  argued,  "•  •  •  without  de- 
manding that  either  citizens  or  appli- 
cants for  citizenship  shall  assume  by 
oath  an  allegiance  to  God  as  subordinate 
to  allegiance  to  civil  power." 

Fifteen  years  later,  the  Supreme  Court 
overruled  the  Macintosh  decision,  but, 
by  then.  Professor  Macintosh  had  suf- 
fered an  incapacitating  stroke  and  could 
not  renew  his  petition  for  naturalization. 
He  died  without  receiving  vindication 
for  his  sufferings. 

Mr.  President,  the  story  of  Professor 
Macintosh's  case  is  well  told  in  William 
Harbaugh's  book,  "Lawyer's  Lawyer" 
The  Life  of  John  W.  Davis."  Mr.  Davis 
argued  the  Macintosh  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1931.  I  ask  that  an 
edited  version  of  Mr.  Harbaugh's  nar- 
rative be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCORS. 

There  being  no  objert?on.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  toe  Record 
afi  follows: 

Law  m's  Lawtw— Th«  Lwk  of 

JoHK  W.  Davis 

(By  Wmum  H.  Hsrbaugh) 

■■'CTlVr  COK8CI«irnOT78  OBJBCTION 

Douglas  CTyde  Macintosh  was  an  oM- 
school  Baptist  by  inheritance,  training  and 
conviction.  Bom  In  Ontario  In  1877,  he  was 
ordained  a  Baptist  minister  at  the  age  of 
thmy^ln  1909.  the  ««Be  year  he  reSlved 
a  Fbj>.  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  he 


was  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  Tale 
Divinity  School.  Macintosh  was  not,  and 
never  had  been,  a  pacifist.  During  World  War 
I  he  volunteered  for  the  Canadian  Elxpedl- 
tlonary  Force  as  a  chaplain,  serving  at  Vlmy 
Ridge  and  in  the  Battle  of  the  Sonune  before 
returning  to  the  United  States  on  a  speaking 
tour  for  the  Allies.  He  then  went  bactc  to 
France  to  run  an  American  T.M.C.A.  hut 
behind  the  lines  at  St.  Mlhlel.  After  the  war 
he  resumed  teaching  at  Yale  as  TUnonthy 
Dwlght  Professor  of  Theology. 

Dr.  Macintosh  wore  pince-nez  and  high 
starched  collars,  spoke  In  clipped  accents, 
Eind  was  reserved  among  strangers  and  casual 
acquaintances.  Although  proud,  stubborn, 
and  Independent-minded,  he  was  neither 
vainglorious  nor  conceited.  Intimates  valued 
him  for  his  warmth,  unswerving  devotion  to 
principle,  and  Inspiring  qualities  as  a  teach- 
er. "The  more  passionately  Mac  felt  about  a 
position,  the  softer  his  voice  became.  When 
he  started  to  whisper  It  was  time  to  head  for 
the  hUls."  His  doctrinal  outlook  was  con- 
servative, but  his  methodology  was  liberal. 
He  established  himself  as  a  philosopher  of 
note  with  The  frobtcm  of  Knowledge  in  1915 
and  as  a  theologian  of  distinction  with 
Theology  as  an  Empirical  Science  four  years 
later.  In  1928  Macintosh  offended  many  of 
his  co-rellglonlsts  by  contending.  In  a  series 
of  lectures  In  Calcutta,  that  non-Chrlstlan 
philosophies  were  often  Infused  with  reli- 
gious values.  Yet  he  considered  himself  a 
staunch  defender  of  evangelical  Christianity, 
and  he  maintained  his  Baptist  connections 
throughout  his  life. 

Dr.  Macintosh  took  out  first  citizenship 
papers  In  1925.  Four  years  later  he  Joined  185 
other  applicants  for  naturalization  In  a 
crowded  federal  courtroom  In  New  Haven. 
One  of  the  other  petitioners  had  been  ar- 
rested three  times  in  the  preceding  eighteen 
months;  two  would  acquire  criminal  records 
during  the  following  three  years;  one  would 
be  brought  before  the  Humane  Society  for 
gross  abuse  of  her  chUdren;  and  several  were, 
or  would  become,  prostitutes.  AU  except 
Macintosh  would  be  granted  United  States 
citizenship. 

Dr.  Macintosh  was  determined  not  to  fight 
In  an  Immoral  war.  As  he  said  on  his  written 
application,  he  wanted  "to  be  free  to  Judge 
the  necessity"  of  bearing  arms,  he  did  not 
believe  In  having  his  moral  opinions  settled 
by  the  majority,  and  he  could  not  promise  to 
act  against  what  might  be  the  best  Interests 
of  humanity: 

"I  do  not  undertake  to  support  'my  coun- 
try, right  or  wrong.'  ...  I  am  not  wUllng  to 
promise  beforehand,  and  without  knowing 
the  cause  for  which  my  country  may  go  to 
war.  either  that  I  wUl  or  that  I  wUl  not  'take 
up  arms  In  the  defense  of  this  country'  how- 
ever 'necessary  the  war  may  seem  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  day.' ". 

Under  Interrogation  by  the  court  on 
June  24.  1929.  Macintosh  amplified  those 
views.  His  counsel.  Dean  Charles  E.  Clark  of 
the  Yale  Law  School,  then  argued  for  hU  ad- 
mission on  the  ground  that  Dr.  Macintosh's 
age  made  the  question  of  mUltary  service 
moot.  But  District  Judge  Warren  B.  Burrows, 
a  simple,  patriotic  Baptist  who  was  to  resign 
to  run  for  the  state  attorney  generalship  the 
next  year,  denied  the  petition.  No  matter 
how  estimable  Macintosh's  character,  said 
the  Judge,  if  men  of  his  beliefs  were  natural- 
ized there  would  be  no  one  to  fight  "when 
the  powder  begins  to  bum  and  the  bullets  to 
fly":  patently,  the  Reverend  Doctor  was  "not 
attached"  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Had  Idaclntosh  applied  for  citizenship  be- 
fore World  War  I.  he  probably  would  have 
been  naturalized  as  a  matter  of  cotirse.  for 
the  right  of  conscientious  objection  was  long 
established.  The  original  colonies  had  all  ex- 
empted members  of  recognized  pacifist 
bodies  from  bearing  arms,  and  the  Fimda- 


mental  Constitution  for  the  Province  of  East 
New  Jersey  (1683)  had  not  even  required 
formal  religious  attachments.  In  ratifying 
the  United  States  Constitution.  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  had  suggested  that  "any 
person  religiously  scrupulous  of  bearing 
arms,  ought  to  be  exempt,  upon  payment  of 
an  equivalent  to  employ  another  to  bear 
arms  In  his  stead":  and  Madison  had  In- 
cluded a  slmUar  statement  In  his  original 
draft  of  the  First  Amendment.  Although 
both  that  draft  and  a  revision  Incorporating 
the  phrase,  "or  to  Infringe  the  rights  of  con- 
science," were  struck  out,  apparently  in  the 
interests  of  brevity,  the  rights  of  conscien- 
tious objectors  were  understood  by  many  to 
be  Implicit  In  the  final  version. 

Judge  Burrows'  refusil  to  naturalize  Dr. 
Macintosh  In  July  1929  evoked  an  Impas- 
sioned editorial  endorsement  In  conserva- 
tive nationalist  circles.  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  predicted  that  "national  su- 
icide" would  result  If  citizens  refused  to 
surrender  their  will  in  crises  of  life  and 
death.  The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
announced  that  good  citizenship  could 
"permit  of  no  reservations."  Other  news- 
papers thanked  Burrows  for  saving  the 
country  from  "anarchism."  Almost  alone 
among  major  dallies,  Walter  Llppmann's 
New  York  World  attacked  the  ruUng.  "The 
absoluteness  of  this  doctrine."  It  declared. 
"Is  as  naive  as  It  Is  Intolerable.  The  majority 
of  wars  In  which  any  great  Power  engages 
are  not  Ufe-and-death  struggles  In  which  Its 
existence  Is  at  stake,  but  little  wars  of  poUcy. 
Interest,  or  accident.  It  Is  absurd  to  lay 
down  a  rule  which  makes  It  the  absolute 
obligation  of  the  citizen  to  give  unquestion- 
ing support  to  every  war.  .  .  .  The  Herald 
Tribune's  position  Is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  challenge  to  the  principle  of  a  moral 
responsibility." 

Within  hours  of  Judge  Burrows'  ruling 
against  Macintosh.  Professor  Jerome  Davis  of 
the  Yale  Divinity  School  had  asked  bis  old 
friend  Allen  Wardwell  to  take  the  case,  on 
the  theory  that  It  would  be  better  If  a  lead- 
ing Wall  Street  office  handled  the  matter.  He 
added  that,  although  Macintosh  was  limited 
In  means,  he  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished theologians  In  the  world.  Four 
days  later  Professor  Davis  reminded  Ward- 
well  that  "faith  In  God  and  Freedom  of  Con- 
science" were  fundamental  American  tradi- 
tions and  that  Macintosh  was  "merely  up- 
holding the  principle  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers came  to  this  country."  Wardwell,  a 
prominent  Episcopal  layman  of  strong  liberal 
convictions,  did  not  need  to  be  reminded. 
After  conferring  with  Dr.  Maclntoeb,  he 
recommended  to  John  W.  Davis  that  they 
take  the  case  without  fee. 

Not  only  did  Davis  approve,  he  said  with 
rare  fervor  that  he  wanted  to  argue  the  ap- 
peal himself. 

Davis'  partners  believed  that  he  took  the 
appeal  because  it  was  brought  to  him.  be- 
cause it  presented  a  debatable  Issue  utider 
law,  and  because  It  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  deep  feeling  for  person- 
al  rights  against  governmental  power.  As  he 
caustically  remarked  at  the  time,  the  fram- 
ing of  QuesFtlon  22  by  the  Naturalization 
Service  rather  than  by  Congress  made  the 
question  "a  pure  bureaucratic  Innovation 
....  an  adormneat  and  embroidery  of  the 
act  which  Congress  Itself  had  passed."  He 
may  also  have  been  Influenced,  if  only  sub- 
consciously, by  a  desire  to  purge  hlcnself  of 
the  illiberal  statements  be  tiad  made  in  his 
World  War  I  cases,  the  tone  of  which  had 
been  wholly  out  of  keeping  wtth  his  abid- 
ing concern  for  the  right  of  conscience.  But 
however  that  may  be.  he  felt  more'  keenly 
about  this  case  than  almost  any  he  ever 
argued. 

Davis  thrust  bard  on  the  practical  aspects 
of  the  case  In  his  opening  argument  In  the 
ornate  federal  courtroom  in  the  old  Post 
Office  Building  at  Broadway  and  Park  Row. 
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He  extolled  Macintosh's  character,  em- 
phasized that  he  was  not  a  dangerous  prop- 
agandist, and  challenged  the  essence  of  an 
oath.  It  was  doubtful,  he  observed,  that  any 
man  had  ever  sworn  allegiance  "without 
making  some  reservation  which  would  leave 
him  some  freedom  of  action."  Near  the  end 
he  moved  the  bench  to  laughter: 

"If  war  ever  came  again  to  this  country. 
I  for  one  would  not  sleep  any  sounder  if  I 
knew  that  I  was  being  defended  by  an  army 
of  middle-aged  Baptist  minlsrt.ers  with  con- 
scientious  scruples   against   fighting." 

Davis  also  seized  the  advantage  when 
Judge  Hand  asked  the  befuddled  government 
counsel  If  he  believed  that  an  act  of  Con- 
gress necessarily  expressed  the  will  of  God. 
Would  counsel,  demanded  Davis,  bar  nat- 
uralization to  an  alien  who  opposed  the  Pro- 
hibition Amendment?  Finally,  he  declared 
that  th?  Co.TStltutlon  "plainly  does  not  re- 
quire anyone  to  set  aside  his  conscientious 
religious  beliefs"  and  that  It  was  "uncon- 
scionable to  require  an  alien  ...  to  bind 
himself  to  conditions  not  Imposed  upon 
American-born  citizens." 

Davis  was  persuasive.  On  June  30.  In  an 
opinion  which  paraphrased  or  incorporated 
large  sections  of  both  the  brief  and  the  oral 
argument.  Judge  Manton.  for  a  unanimous 
court,  reversed  Judge  Burrows'  decision.  He 
affirmed  Davis'  contention  that  naturalized 
citizens  should  receive  the  same  privileges 
as  native-born  citizens. 

Davis  altered  his  strategy  In  no  essential 
In  arguing  against  the  appeal  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  April  1931.  He  told  the  bench 
with  all  his  iisual  pungency  that  "the  idea 
that  a  priest  In  his  cassock,  a  nurse  in  her 
gown,  a  woman  with  her  children  hanging 
to  her  skirts,  and  a  paralytic  In  his  chair 
must  all  swear  to  bear  arms  before  they  be- 
come citizens  reduces  the  process  of  natural- 
ization to  an  absurdity."  He  declared  that 
"what  we  want  now  is  not  more  men  who 
agree  with  the  majority  but  (mere)  who  are 
willing  to  go  against  the  majority  on  oc- 
casion." And  he  poimded  ihard  on  the  Incon- 
sistency of  the  government's  adherence  to 
the  Kellogg  Pact  and  Its  warlike  demands 
upon  Dr.  Macintosh. 

Pour  weeks  later,  in  an  opinion  almost 
unique  for  Its  indifference  to  the  First 
Amendment.  Justice  Sutherland  overruled 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  a  five-to-four  ma- 
jority. He  declared  that  Davis"  contentions 
that  exemption  of  conscientious  oblectors 
was  "a  fixed  principle  of  our  Constitution" 
and  that  applicants  for  naturalization  were 
being  discriminated  against  were  "astonish- 
ing." Congress,  not  the  Constitution,  gave 
them  such  rights  as  they  possessed,  and  Con- 
gress could  remove  them  at  wUI.  Unlike  the 
native-born  citizen,  Macintosh  was  "unwUl- 
Ing  to  rely  .  .  .  upon  the  probable  contin- 
uance by  Congress  of  the  long-established 
and  approved  practice  of  exempting  the 
honest  conscientious  objector."  Passing  over 
the  Kellogg-Brland  Pact  altogether,  Suther- 
land then  reduced  one  of  the  most  uncom- 
promising endorsements  of  the  war  power 
ever  marie  by  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  "Unouallfled  allegiance  to  the  Na- 
tion and  submission  and  ottedlence  to  ttie 
laws  of  the  land  ...  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  will  of  God";  the  only  llmitetions 
on  the  war  power  were  those  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  in  international  law: 

"To  »he  end  that  war  may  not  result  in 
defeat,  freedom  of  speech  may.  by  act  of 
Congress,  be  curtailed  or  denied  fo  that  the 
morale  of  the  people  and  the  spirit  of  the 
army  may  not  be  broken  by  seditious  utter- 
ances; freedom  of  the  press  curtailed  to  pre- 
serve our  military  plans  and  movements  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  enemv:  deserters  and 
spies  put  to  death  without  Indictment  or 
trial  by  jury;  ships  and  supplies  req"l«l- 
tloned;  property  of  alien  enemies,  therefore 
under  the  protection  of   the   Constitution. 


seized  without  process  and  converted  to  the 
public  use  without  compensation  and  with- 
out due  process  of  law  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  Chat  term;  prices  of  food  and  other  neces- 
sities of  life  fixed  or  regulated:  railways 
taken  over  and  operated  by  the  government; 
other  drastic  powers,  wholly  inadmUsable  In 
time  of  peace,  exercised  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  war." 

Not  until  1954  would  Davis  again  be  so 
outraged  by  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  "Dear  Dr.  Macintosh,"  he  said  In  a 
one-sentence  letter  to  the  theologian,  "I 
blush  for  my  country."  The  finding  of  the 
majority,  he  acidly  remarked  In  other  letters, 
was  as  wrong  in  law  as  it  was  in  policy.  It 
would  doubtless  meet  the  approval  of  100  per 
cent  Americans,  most  of  whom  would  not 
fight  if  "there  were  any  way  in  the  world  to 
wiggle  out  of  it";  but  by  any  thoughtful 
measure  It  was  "a  sad  reflection  on  the  In- 
telligence of  Congress  and  the  country." 

In  his  book-lined  study  in  Timothy  Dwlght 
College  at  Yale,  where  a  reporter  sought  him 
out  on  the  afternoon  of  the  decision.  Dr.  Mac- 
intosh said  that  he  had  rather  expected  the 
result.  He  brightened  momentarily  on  learn- 
ing that  Chief  Justice  Hughes  had  written  a 
forceful  dissent  In  which  Holmes,  Brandels. 
and  Stone  had  concurred.  But  he  responded 
grimly  when  asked  if  he  would  modify  his 
position  in  order  to  gain  citizenship:  "I'm 
not  budging  from  my  stand  one  bit.  I  will 
make  no  further  attempt  to  obtain  citizen- 
ship if  my  point  of  view  is  unacceptable." 

Not  untU  1942,  when  Congress  amended 
an  act  of  1940  by  authorizing  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  conscientious  objectors  then  serving 
in  the  armed  forces  in  a  non-combatant  ca- 
pacity, was  the  way  opened  for  a  possible 
reversal  of  the  Macintosh  decision. 

Within  a  year,  James  Louis  Glrouard.  a 
French -Canadian  Seventh-Day  Adventlst, 
filed  final  naturalization  papers  In  Massa- 
chusetts. Asked  the  usual  questions.  Glrouard 
replied  that  he  would  serve  as  a  non-com- 
batant but  would  not  bear  arms.  Over  the 
vigorous  protest  of  the  naturalization  ex- 
aminer, the  District  Judge  admitted  him  to 
citizenship.  The  government  secured  a  re- 
versal on  appeal,  after  which  the  Supreme 
Coxirt  granted  certiorari. 

In  an  opinion  which  drew  heavily  on 
Hughes'  dissent  in  Macintosh.  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  reversed  the  lower  court's 
ruling  against  young  Glrouard  and  over- 
turned Macintosh,  in  the  process.  Dismissing 
the  notion  that  Congress'  failure  to  change 
the  oath  Implied  that  It  supported  the  gov- 
ernment's construction  of  it,  Douglas  said 
that  It  was  "treacherous  to  find  In  congres- 
sional sUence  alone  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
trolling rule  of  law."  Furthermore,  the  "af- 
firmative recognition"  in  the  1942  amend- 
ment, that  one  could  be  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  government  without  bearing 
arms,  negated  any  Inference  that  might  be 
drawn  from  Congress'  earlier  silence.  He 
added  a  moving  coda  to  Hughes'  dissent  In 
Macintosh:  "Throughout  the  ages,  men  have 
suffered  death  rather  than  subordinate  their 
allegiance  to  God  to  the  authority  of  the 
State,  Freedom  of  religion  guaranteed  by  the 
F^st  Amendment  Is  the  product  of  that 
struggle." 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  right  toe 
wrong  done  Professor  Macintosh  50 
years  ago.  A  similar  measure — sponsored 
by  Senator  Ribicoff — passed  the  Senate 
last  year,  but  there  was  not  sufficient 
time  to  consider  it  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  To  my  knowledge,  it  is 
not  controvers'al,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  can  be  considered  and  passed  by  toe 
Senate  today. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  55)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  reioiuitou,  Witn  its  pream- 
ble, reads  as  follows: 

SJ.  R.  55 

Whereas  Douglas  Clyde  Macintosh,  a  native 
of  Canada  and  a  Baptist  minisier,  dlstm- 
guished  himself  as  an  outstanding  theo- 
logian and  respected  teacher  In  more  than 
thirty  years  of  service  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Yale  Divinity  School,  and  as  a  visiting  lec- 
turer in  philosophy  and  religion  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  California,  Chicago.  Calcutta,  and 
Harvard: 

Whereas  In  World  War  I  Douglas  Clyde 
Macintosh  voluntarily  saw  service  as  a  chap- 
lain with  the  Canadian  army  at  Vlmy  Rldg* 
and  in  the  Battle  of  the  Somme,  lectured 
on  behalf  of  the  Allies  In  the  United  States, 
and  operated  an  American  YJ4.C.A.  outpoet 
at  the  front  imtll  the  Armistice  In  1918: 

Whereas  in  1931  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  case  of  United  States 
versus  Macintosh  (283  U.S.  605  (1931)),  af- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  of  Connecticut  denying  Douglas  Clyde 
Macintosh's  petition  for  naturalization  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  because  he 
would  not  promise  to  bear  arms  In  defense  of 
the  United  States  unless  he  beUeved  the  war 
to  be  morally  Justified; 

Whereas  In  proceedings  before  the  District 
Court  Douglas  Clyde  Macintosh  stated  that 
he  was  ready  to  give  to  the  United  States  all 
the  allegiance  he  had  ever  given  or  ever  could 
give  any  country,  but  coxild  not  put  alle- 
giance to  the  government  of  any  country  be- 
fore allegiance  to  the  will  of  God; 

Whereas  in  1948,  in  the  case  of  Glrouard 
versus  United  SUtes  (328  U.S.  61  (1946)). 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  over- 
ruled the  decision  of  United  States  versus 
Vaclntosh; 

Whereas  Douglas  Clyde  Macintosh  suffered 
an  incapacitating  stroke  In  1942  making 
him  unable  to  renew  his  petition  for 
naturalization; 

Whereas  one  of  the  cardinal  principles 
upon  which  this  nation  was  founded  Is  the 
unallenab'e  rl^ht  fo  t»ie  free  ert^-i^e  of  reli- 
gion, according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience; 
and 

Whereas  Douglas  Clyde  Macintosh  died  In 
1948  without  receiving  vindication  for  his 
personal  sufferlnes  on  behalf  of  that  princi- 
ple: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  awl  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  ThKt  t^e  President  la 
authorized  and  directed  to  declare  by  procla- 
mation that  Douglas  cnyde  Macintosh  is  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  toe  vote  by  which  toe  resolu- 
tion was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  moti(xi  on  toe  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OP  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
series  of  requests  here  toat  I  understand 
have  been  cleared  by  toe  minority.  I 
shall  proceed  to  state  toem. 

Mr.  President,  as  in  executive  session. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  toe  noml- 
naticHi  of  Lionel  H.  Olmer,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
International  Trade  be  jointly  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  toe 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witoout 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  asJc  unanimous  consent 
that  Uie  nomination  of  G.  Ray  Amett,  of 
California,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, be  jointly  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CURRENT  PLIGHT  OF  THE 
FARMER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  crisis  situation  afflicting  the 
agricultural  community  of  my  State  of 
South  Carolina.  Although  the  drought  of 
1980  is  over,  its  devastating  effects  still 
plague  the  fanners  of  my  State. 

Mr.  PresidMit,  in  1980  the  farmers  of 
South  Carolina  were  subjected  to  one  of 
the  worst  droughts  in  the  State's  history. 
Although  this  drought  was  not  limited  to 
South  Carolina  alone,  few,  if  any,  other 
States  suffered  as  severely  as  mine. 
Losses  of  tremendous  proportions  were 
incurred.  Many  farmers  were  imable  to 
meet  their  debt  commitments  and  either 
had  to  liquidate  their  farms  or,  when 
possible,  refinance  their  1980  debt.  Re- 
duced income  and  increased  debt  pushed 
the  debt-to-net  Income  ratio  to  over  8- 
to-1  by  year  end. 

As  a  result  of  strong  export  demand 
and  reduced  national  production,  de- 
pressed commodity  prices  rebounded 
during  the  latter  half  of  1980.  Subse- 
quently, net  national  farm  Income  pro- 
jections improved  considerably  over  ear- 
lier projections.  However,  South  Carolina 
farmers  had  little  or  no  crops  to  sell ;  and 
thus,  were  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
the  higher  crop  prices. 

Mr.  President,  large  numbers  of  farm- 
ers in  South  Carolina  were  forced  to  turn 
to  ihe  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
for  financial  assistance  as  a  result  of  the 
heavy  losses  they  encountered  in  1980. 
However,  delays  in  the  processing  of 
disaster  and  operating  loans  have 
created  serious  cash -flow  problems  for 
these  beleaguered  farmers.  This  already 
bad  situation  is  now  further  aggravated 
by  the  arrival  of  planting  time  in  South 
Carolina. 

Com  producers  have  been  particularly 
hard  hit  by  this  unfortunate  situation. 
Although  planting  time  has  come,  they 
lack  sufficient  funds  to  sow  their  fields. 
Those  fortunate  enough  to  have  acquired 
adequate  capital  to  purchase  the  supplies 
necessary  to  prepare  and  plant  their 
fields  are  now  finding  themselves  short 
of  funds  for  fuel,  fertilizer,  and  nitro- 
gen—all necessary  for  croo  cultivation 
and  an  ultimate  good  harvest.  As  the 
planting  dates  for  oth<»r  commodities 
draw  near,  oroducers  of  these  commodi- 
ties are  likely  to  encounter  similar  situa- 
tions. A  continuation  of  these  circum- 
stances does  not  bode  well  for  prospects 
of  recovery  from  last  year's  disaster  and 
may  well  brin?  about  yet  another  dis- 
aster year  for  many  fanners. 

^;  P^^Went,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 


South  Carolina  General  Assembly  me- 
morializing the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Agricuiture,  and  congress  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  relieve  the  economic 
hardship  of  ths  American  i  armors  and 
agribusinessmen  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoiu). 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONCURaXNT  Resoltttion 
A  ooncurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  Congress  to  take  Immediate  action  to 
relieve  the  economic  hardship  of  the 
American  farmers  and  agribusinessmen 
which  was  brought  on  by  the  drought  and 
extended  scorching  heat  of  the  summer  of 
1S80 

Whereas,  the  American  farmer  has  been 
able  to  adequately  feed  and  clothe  our  peo- 
ple, even  under  the  disastrous  conditions  of 
heat  and  drought  during  the  summer  of 
1980;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  farmers  are  the 
foundation  of  this  Nation's  economic  pros- 
perity, whereby  four  percent  of  the  people 
feed  the  other  nlnety-slx  percent,  which 
frees  this  large  percentage  for  employment 
in  Industry,  commerce,  service  professions 
and  the  arts  and  sciences:  and 

Whereas,  the  American  farmer  has  paid 
the  price  for  this  national  security  against 
hunger  and  food  shortages  through  enorm- 
ous Investments  In  mechanized  equipment, 
fertilizers  and  chemicals  and  yearly  operat- 
ing expenses:  and 

Whereas,  the  cost  of  these  Investments  has 
steadily  risen  under  the  pressure  of  infla- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  many  of  the  farm  lenders  In 
South  Carolina  and  the  Nation  are  faced 
with  numerous  foreclosures  and  forced  sales 
of  farms  and  farm  businesses  due  to  reduced 
farm  incomes  caused  by  the  drought. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,   the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  Congress  are  memorialized  to 
take  immediate  action  to  relieve  the  eco- 
nomic hardship  of  the  American  farmers  and 
agribusinessmen  which  was  brought  on  by 
the  drought  and  extended  scorching  heat 
of  the  summer  of  1980. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  President  is 
urged  to  use  his  discretionary  authority  to 
approve  a  three-year  moratorium  on  prin- 
cipal payments  for  the  1977  agricultural  dis- 
aster loans  made  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  subordinate  such  loans  to 
allow  farmers  to  secure  long-term  bank  loans 
and  make  low-Interest  disaster  loans  avail- 
able to  all  farmers  who  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  drought  by  suspending  the 
"credit  elsewhere "  requirement  normally 
used  for  Farmers  Home  Administration  loan 
eligibility. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  Congress  is 
urged  to  provide  for  the  extension  bv  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  (ASCS)  of  direct  disaster  relief  pay- 
ments to  farmers  for  drought  losses  to  all 
crops  with  such  payments  made  at  one  him- 
dred  percent  of  the  production  costs  based 
"target  prices"  on  one  hundred  percent  of 
a  farmers  normal  yield  and  that  ASCS  emer- 
gency feed  purchases  assistance  pavments  be 
ms'^e  available  for  all  feed  purchases  re- 
quired to  replace  pastures,  forage  and  feed 
prain  lost  due  to  the  drought  and  not  for 
feed  only  on  hand  at  the  time  of  a  farmers 
app'ication  and  to  allow  the  provision  that 
eligibility  be  based  on  an  alternate  method 
of  estimating  the  feeding  period  bv  using 
estimated  crop  yield  and  crop  disaster  pay- 
ments whenever  a  farmer  still  has  unhar- 
vested  crops  and  provide  that  payments  may 


be  made  immediately  upon  determination  of 
eligibUlty  using  the  alternate  method  and 
to  take  action  to  provide  that  ASCS  emer- 
gency feed  assistance  payments  may  also  be 
made  available  to  poultry  farmers. 

Be  it  further  re-olved  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Implement  a  low- 
interest  Irrigation  loan  program  to  Insure 
against  future  natural  disasters  due  to 
drought. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  action  be  taken 
to  allow  federal  funds  to  be  made  available 
to  drought-stricken  states  for  development 
of  irrigation  projects  under  the  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts  Watershed  De- 
velopment Program. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  each  member 
of  Congress  representing  South  Carolina. 


ADM.  JOHN  S.  McCAIN,  JR.,  NAVAL 
LEADER  AND  AUTHORITY  ON  SEA 
POWER 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  its  long  history  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  United  States  has  produced 
many  heroes,  leaders,  and  statesmen, 
among  them  Adm.  John  S.  McCain.  Jr., 
who  died  on  Sunday,  March  22,  1981,  on 
board  a  military  aircraft  while  return- 
ing from  a  visit  in  Europe. 

Following  a  distinguished  naval  career, 
including  submarines  during  World  War 
II,  he  rose  steadily  through  subordinate 
positions  and  finally  became  U.S.  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Pacific,  1968-72.  with 
enormous  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  is  significant  that  his  early  assign- 
ments included  duty  in  submarines  sta- 
tioned at  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  which  experi- 
ences enabled  him  to  become  familiar 
with  the  Panama  Canal  and  sMne  of  its 
ma  lor  problems  as  well  as  to  become  an 
authority  on  the  great  subject  of  sea 
power. 

Upon  retirement  from  active  service  in 
the  Navy  in  1972  at  a  time  when  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Panama  Canal  was  becoming 
a  subject  of  major  national  debate,  he 
did  not  rest  on  his  oars  but  started  upon 
a  sustained  program  of  highly  informa- 
tive lectures  on  sea  power  in  various 
parts  of  the  Nation.  In  them  and  during 
appearances  before  congressional  com- 
mittees he  vigorously  opposed  the  sur- 
render of  the  canal  and  strongly  urged 
its  retention  under  the  undiluted  sov- 
ereign control  of  the  United  States  as  a 
vital  element  in  American  sea  power. 

Mr.  President,  as  Admiral  McCain's 
career  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
the  youth  of  our  great  country.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  obituary  of 
him  as  published  In  the  March  24  issue 
of  the  Washington  Star  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  24.  1981) 
Adm.  John  Mi-Cain  Jr.  Dres:  Pacotc 

COMMANDEB    1968-72 

Retired  Navy  Adm.  John  S.  McCain  Jr.,  70, 
commander  in  chief  of  U.S.  Pacific  forces  at 
the  heigh*  of  the  Vietnam  War.  died  Sunday 
aboard  a  C-5  military  aircraft  after  suffering 
a  heard  attac'f  while  returning  from  Europe 
to  the  United  States.  A  Washington  resident 
since  his  retirement  In  1972.  he  lived  on  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW. 
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Adm.  McCain  and  his  wife,  Roberta,  had 
been  in  Spain  and  Portugal  where  he  was  on 
a  business  and  pleasure  trip.  This  plane  was 
scheduled  to  land  at  Dover  Air  Base,  Del.,  but 
■  after  the  admiral  was  stricken  landed  In  Lor- 
Ing  Air  Force  Base,  Maine,  where  he  was  pro- 
nounced dead. 

From  1968  to  1972  McCain  was  commander 
of  all  U.S.  military  forces  In  the  Pacific,  In- 
cluding the  troops  then  fighting  In  Vietnam 
His  was  the  single  largest  military  command 
in  the  country's  history.  Including  more  than 
a  million  soldiers,  sailors  ax\i  airmen  and 
covering  85  million  square  miles. 

Before  he  became  commander  of  the  Pacific 
forces,  Adm.  McCain  was  military  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations  for  two  years  and 
then  commander  of  naval  forces  in  Europe 
in  1967  and  1968. 

The  son  of  a  four-star  Navy  admiral.  Adm. 
McCain  lived  In  Washington  for  part  of  his 
youth  and  was  a  graduate  of  old  Central 
High  School  here.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  19*1  and  served  aboard 
the  old  battleship  Oklahoma. 

He  next  went  to  submarine  school  In  New 
London.  Conn.,  and  during  World  War  II 
commanded  three  different  submarines 
which  sank  20,000  tons  of  Japanese  ship- 
ping. On  one  occasion,  he  settled  his  sub- 
marine on  the  ocean  floor  for  72  hours  while 
a  Japanese  destroyer  dropped  depth  charges 
from  above  before  finally  giving  up. 

Adm.  McCain  also  served  In  the  Atlantic, 
one  of  his  submarines  serving  as  the  beacon 
ship  for  the  Casablanca  landings  In  North 
Africa.  During  the  war  he  was  awarded  a 
Sliver  Star  and  a  Bronze  Star  for  his  ex- 
ploits  as   a   submarine   commander. 

On  the  day  the  peace  treaty  was  signed 
In  Tokyo  harbor.  Adm.  McCain  met  his  fa- 
ther, John  S.,  also  a  four-star  admiral,  who 
was  to  participate  in  the  signing  ceremonies 
on  the  battleship  Missouri  that  afternoon. 

After  the  ceremony  the  senior  McCain  flew 
home  to  Coronado,  Calif.,  where  he  died 
shortly  after  arrival.  His  father  had  been 
commander  of  the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force 
under  Adm.  William  F.  Halsey  during  the 
war. 

During  the  Korean  war.  Adm.  McCain  was 
second  in  command  of  the  heavy  cruiser  St. 
Paul  and  also  participated  in  shore  bom- 
bardment In  support  of  U.N.  troops.  After 
the  war  he  became  chief  of  congressional 
liaison  for  the  Navy.  One  of  his  sons.  Capt. 
John  S.  III.  a  prisoner  of  war  In  Hanoi  for 
five  years  during  the  Vietnam  War,  now  Is 
Navy  liaison  to  the  Senate,  a  post  similar 
to  that  held  by  his  father  and  also,  after 
World  War  I,  by  his  grandfather. 

Promoted  to  admiral  In  1959.  he  became 
chief  of  Information  for  the  Navy  and  later 
as  an  amphibious  specialist  was  anpolnted 
commander  of  the  Atlantic  Amphibious 
Training  Command. 

As  vice  admiral  he  commanded  the  Navy's 
Atlantic  amphibious  forces  and  also  com- 
manded American  landing  forces  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  crisis  in  1967.  For  that 
operation  he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal.  His  next  assignment  was  com- 
mander  of   naval   forces   In   Europe. 

Besides  his  wife  and  son.  John  S.  Ill  of 
Washln^on.  he  leaves  another  son.  Joe,  of 
Bethesda;  a  daughter,  Alexandria  of  Hous- 
ton; a  brother.  Gordon,  of  Corcoran.  Calif.; 
and  a  sister,  Catherine,  of  Coronado. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday  in 
the  new  Fort  Myer  Chapel,  with  burial  In 
Arlington  Cemetery. 

The  family  suggest  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  In  the  form  of  contributions 
to  the  Navy  Relief  Fund. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  with  the  Senator  In  his  tribute 
to  Admiral  McCain. 


When  I  was  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  Admiral  McCain  was  the  Navy  liai- 
son officer  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  one  of 
th?  most  famous  events  that  occurred 
during  those  years  was  when  Admiral 
McCain  would  give  his  sea  power  lecture. 

Later  I  visited  him  in  Norfolk  when  he 
was  commander  of  amphibious  forces, 
Atlantic,  and  he  had  perfected  the  sea- 
power  lecture  to  the  po'nt  where  it  was 
a  very  realistic  exercise  in  what  could 
be  done  by  Navy  forces. 

That  was  typical  of  Admiral  McCain. 
He  thought  Navy.  He  lived  Navy.  His 
spirit  was  Navy  and  he  had  to  infect 
others.  He  had  to  inspire  other  people 
because  of  his  enormous  dedication  to 
the  concept  of  the  U.S.  Navy  as  a  place 
where  people  could  serve  their  country. 

He  is  one  of  the  distinguished  sailors 
of  this  century  and  his  passing  will  be 
noted  with  sorrow  by  thousands  of  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  was  associated  in  his 
many  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  family  of 
Admiral  McCain  will  appreciate  the  elo- 
quent remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 


URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACTTON 
GRANTS 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  come  forward  with  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  Nation's 
economic  recovery  which  is  designed  to 
create  jobs  and  stimulate  badly  needed 
reinvestm.ent  in  our  economic  infrastruc- 
ture. At  the  same  time,  despite  rhetorical 
assurances  to  the  contrary,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  we  are  facing  de 
facto  abolition  of  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment ACTION  grant  program — a  pro- 
gram which  has  demonstrated  extraor- 
dinary .success  as  a  stimulus  for  private 
investment,  job  creation,  and  increased 
revenues  to  stabilize  our  most  distressed 
cities  and  towns.  As  I  understand  it,  a 
large  number  of  urban  programs,  includ- 
ing the  ACTION  grant  program,  will  be 
"folded  into"  the  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  program,  with  no 
money  for  fiscal  year  1982.  My  colleagues 
on  the  Budget  Committee  have  proposed 
to  eliminate  the  balance  of  the  funding 
for  fiscal  year  1981  as  well.  This  approach 
has  been  described  by  my  colleague  from 
the  Fourth  District  in  Massachusetts,  as 
"less  redtape  and  less  green  paper." 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  that  "fold- 
ing in'.'  the  ACTION  grant  program,  and 
taking  avray  the  funds  for  that  program, 
is  anything  other  than  elimination  of  the 
program,  plain  and  simple. 

Let  me  briefly  highlight  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  program  in  its  first  2 
years  of  ooeration.  ACTION  grants  have 
targeted  $2  billion  in  assistance  to  sup- 
port 1,000  projects.  This  has  resulted  in 
nearly  $12  billion  in  private  commercial 
industrial  and  neighborhood  invest- 
ment— over  $6  for  every  dollar  of 
ACnON  grant  funds.  In  addition, 
ACnON  grants  have  created  or  retained 
almost  one-half  million  jobs — including 
the  creation  of  287,000  new,  permanent 
jobs  at  an  average  one-time  cost  of 
$6,000.  ACTION  grants  have  also  gener- 
ated $324  million  in  new,  annual  reve- 
nues for  local  governments — almost  17 


cents  for  every  dollar  of  ACTION  grant 
funds. 

To  be  eligible  for  ACTION  grant 
funds  is.  of  course,  a  mixed  blessing.  I 
wish  that  we  did  not  have  56  citi'^s  and 
towns  eligible  for  these  funds  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
level  of  phys'cal  and  economic  distress 
that  o'der  communities  in  our  State  are 
experiencing. 

Of  these  56  cities  and  towns.  22  have 
received  a  total  of  51  ACTION  grants. 
These  funds  total  $140  million,  and  have 
a  private  return  of  $500  million.  The 
number  of  new  permanent  Jobs  created 
is  16.500.  the  jobs  retained  is  5.000.  and 
the  construction  jotw  are  10.000.  TTiese 
Massachusetts  projects  will  generate 
over  $10.9  million  in  desperately  needed 
new  annual  tax  revenues. 

To  my  colleagues  who  doubt  the  "ac- 
tion"  nature  of  this  program.  I  extend 
an  invitation  to  tour  the  Wang  Lab- 
oratory Building,  which  was  completed 
and  occupied  16  months  after  the  AC- 
TION grant  was  announced. 

The  Presidents  economic  program 
ignores  the  ACTION  grant.  Instead  of 
being  eliminated.  ACTION  grants  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  our  efforts  to 
revitalize  and  reindustrialize  this  Na- 
tion's infrastructure. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the  AC- 
TION grant  program  has  provided  a 
model  for  the  careful  use  of  scarce  Fed- 
eral resources  to  support  private  sector 
development  of  high  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, and  fiscal  distress.  Infusion  of 
ACTION  grant  funds  to  assist  In  the 
reindustrialization  and  revitalization  of 
these  areas  represents  a  wise  Federal  in- 
vestment in  our  economic  future.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  program,  smd  soeciflcallv  to  support 
the  President's  budget  with  respect  to 
fiscal  year  1981  and  to  keep  a  separate 
and  significant  amount  of  funding  for 
this  program  in  fiscal  year  1982. 


SFNATE  BELL  421  AND  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S CALL  FOR  SAVINGS  IN 
FILMMAKING  AND  PUBLICA'HONS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  Mr.  President,  I  was 
ple«»sed  and  encouraged  to  read  over  the 
weekend  that  President  Reagan  intends 
to  issue  an  Executive  order  this  week  re- 
quiring Federal  agencies  to  cut  back  on 
publications  and  films  and  not  publish  or 
issue  anv  new  publications  or  films  with- 
out OMB  approval.  This  activity  is  ex- 
actly the  type  of  low  priority,  nonessen- 
tial Government  spending  that  can.  and 
should  be.  reduced  and  reduced  sharply 
both  this  year  and  in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  find  the  President  zeroing  in 
on  these  areas  of  waste  in  Government 
onlv  a  little  over  1  month  after  I  intro- 
duced S.  421.  the  General  Government 
Expenditure  Control  and  Efficiencies  Act 
of  1981,  wh'ch  called  for  general  Govern- 
ment savings  totaling  $3.9  billion  next 
year,  including  $250  million  in  audiovis- 
ual activities,  filmmaking,  production, 
and  $150  million  in  public  affairs,  public 
information,  and  advertising. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  floor  statement 
of  Pe^Tuarv  5,  the  Pedeml  Government, 
according  to  the  National  Audiovisual 
Center  within  the  General  Services  Ad- 
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ministration  (OSA)  spends  approxi- 
mately $450  to  $500  million  a  year  on 
audiovisual  activities,  including  over  $53 
million  on  motion  picture,  TV,  and  video 
tape  and  audio  production  activities.  The 
Department  of  Defense  alone  spends  well 
over  $410  million  a  year  on  audiovisual 
production,  duplication,  equipment,  and 
supplies. 

The  National  Audiovisual  Center  at 
GSA  also  reports  in  its  fiscal  1979  report 
on  audiovisual  activities  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  owned  or  leased  1.519 
audiovisual  facilities,  totaling  8.9  million 
square  feet  of  space  in  fiscal  year  1979. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  alone 
owned  or  leased  62  such  facilities;  the 
Veterans  Administration,  181  facilities; 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  1.074 
audiovisual  facilities.  In  fiscal  year  1979, 
1 1  departments  and  23  agencies  owned  or 
leased  their  own  facilities.  Since  1978, 
the  OfiQce  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  been  attempting  to  force  agencies  to 
consolidate  or  even  eliminate  audiovisual 
facilities  that  may  be  underutilized  or 
nonessential  to  the  Government's  mis- 
sions. However,  it  does  not  appear  that 
OMB's  directives  as  outlined  in  Circular 
A-114  have  had  much  effect  to  date. 
Again,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  OME  in- 
tends to  try  again. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  month,  many  of  these 
Government-sponsored  productions  are 
useful,  but  in  a  year  when  we  need  to 
cut  back  nonessential  Groverrunent  ac- 
tivities, these  audiovisual  and  filmmaking 
activities  are  prime  candidates  for  the 
budget  ax.  After  reviewing  some  of  the 
films  that  have  been  produced  at  taxpay- 
er's expense,  my  first  impression  is  why 
has  it  taken  the  administration  so  long 
to  discover  this  pocket  of  waste  in  Gov- 
emmentt?  Here  are  a  few  examples  of 
films  and  productions  that  have  been 
produced  over  the  past  several  years  by 
Uncle  Sam: 

Tent,  Plaups  and  Flapjacks:  Portrays  the 
recreational  opportunltes  la  the  national 
forests  In  the  north-central  states. 

Squirrel  Cage  Rotor  Principles:  Describes 
the  lavs  of  magnetism  and  Induced  elec- 
tromotive force,  explains  how  In  squirrel- 
cage  rotors  electrons  flow  up  magnetic 
poles. 

ailver  Pox  Rodeo:  Shows  the  Navy  Attack 
squadron  at  work  and  play.  Also  shows  en- 
listed personnel  and  ofUcers  flying  over  the 
Sierras,  riding  broncos  and  wild  burrcB,  and 
milking  wild  cows. 

Sign  of  Proflt:  Depicts  the  dreams  of  a 
farmer  and  his  wife:  explains  how  these 
d.-eams  for  bettering  fanning  are  not  so 
far  off  If  the  farmer  has  the  Incentive  to 
work  for  them. 

Blondes  Prefer  Gentlemen:  Shows  proper 
and  Improper  etiquette  on  a  dinner  date. 

28  audlocassettes  on  teaching  Swahlll. 

Conducted  Tours:  Shows  some  of  the 
things  that  commonly  go  wrong  with  con- 
ducted tours. 

Paces  of  Preedom:  A  story  about  our 
hostages  in  Iran?  No  way.  This  flim  traces 
the  history  and  purpose  of  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  since   tts  founding. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Jeep :  Gives  a  look 
at  that  most  all  American  of  vehicles,  the 
Jeep.  Celebrates  our  national  love  affair  with 
the  automobile,  transferred  here  to  a  re- 
markable little  machines  which  would  be- 
come a  symbol  of  Americas  presence 
throughout  the  world. 

Peelings — A  Way  to  Better  Letter  Writing- 
Compares  two  kinds  of  letter  writing— one 


simple,  easy  to  read  and  to  the  point;  the 
other  wordy,  pedantic  and  complicated:  sug- 
gests how  agencies  should  correspond  with 
the  public  in  a  simple  style  to  say  what  needs 
to  be  said. 

I  Like  the  Overhead  Projector  Because: 
Designed  to  offer  Ideas  to  teachers  on  bow  to 
use  the  overhead  projector. 

Hidden  Beauty:  Shows  that  a  profltable 
Junkyard  business  need  not  t>e  an  eyesore  to 
highway  users. 

These  are  just  a  sampling  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  films  produced  over  the  years  on 
topics  ranging  from  art  to  zoology.  To 
make  matters  worse,  there  is  little  indi- 
cation that  the  number  of  those  who 
actually  use  these  films  or  the  effect  of 
the  message  communicated  justifies  the 
cost.  The  President  has  apparently  re- 
ceived the  same  message  that  we  received 
several  months  ago  when  we  were  look- 
ing for  and  discovering  many  general 
Government  savings  that  could  be  imme- 
diately cranked  into  next  year's  budget 
plan. 

The  President  has  also  apparently  de- 
cided to  cut  back  on  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral publications  that  are  churned  out  by 
Federal  agencies  by  the  ton,  many  of 
which  are  merely  self-promoting  booklets 
tised  to  justify  their  programs  or  even 
their  very  existence.  Many  of  these 
publications  come  under  the  category  of 
"public  relations,  public  affairs,  or  public 
information"  proving  without  a  doubt 
that  Government  is  big,  big  business. 
S.  421  calls  for  reducing  Federal  spend- 
ing for  public  affairs,  public  information, 
and  public  relations  by  $120,000,000, 
plus  another  $30,000,000  in  advertising 
expenses. 

As  I  said  to  my  colleagues  on  Febru- 
ary 5, 1  have  no  problem  with  the  private 
sector  using  its  capital  for  such  activ- 
ities— after  all.  businesses  are  in  business 
to  make  money,  promote  their  products, 
and  sell  their  services.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Uncle  Sam  should  be  in  the 
bus'n'*<?s  of  promoting  Federal  agencies 
or  their  programs  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
Government  public  relations,  self- 
promotion,  and  other  poiblic  information 
activities  could  be  as  high  as  $1.5  billion 
a  year,  including  $400,000,000  for  public 
relations,  public  affairs,  and  personnel 
that  nm  these  so-called  "PR"  programs 
for  the  Government  agencies.  Certainly 
not  all  of  this  amount  is  directly  spent  on 
publications,  but  one  need  orily  take  a 
look  in  any  Senator's  "in"  box  for  any 
given  day  to  see  glossy  paper  booklets, 
promoting  everything  from  housing  pro- 
grams overseas  to  full-colored  brochures 
on  the  benefits  of  the  space  program. 

Many  of  these  publications  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  in  informing  the  public  about 
ways  the  Federal  Government  can  be  of 
assistance  to  the  needy,  the  aged,  or  the 
unemployed.  But  a  cutback  of  the  mag- 
nitude suggested  In  my  legislation,  I 
believe,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
distinguishing  those  publications  that 
are  helpful  from  those  which  merely 
serve  to  pat  Federal  agencies  on  the  back. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  the  administration  is  prepared 
to  take  an  active  role  in  rolling  back 
spending  in  these  tw^o  important  areas  of 
filmmaking  and  publications.  I  believe 
that  the  savings  in  Uiese  two  activities 


that  I  spelled  out  in  S.  421  45  days  ago 
are  achievable.  I  would  welcome  the  sup- 
port of  the  President  and  my  colleagues 
for  S.  421  and  the  savings  objectives  it 
is  intended  to  achieve  in  the  coming  fis- 
cal year. 


AMERICANS  WHO  DIED  FIGHTING 
COMMUNIST  TERRORISM  IN 
RHODESIA 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  courage 
and  heroism  are  distinctive  American  vir- 
tues even  when,  as  has  often  happened 
in  our  history,  they  are  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  live  in  other  coun- 
tries. I  am  reminded  of  this  fact  by  a  let- 
ter I  recently  received  from  Mr.  Kevin  P. 
Dwyer  of  Wheaton.  m.,  whose  brother, 
Stephen  Michael  Dwyer  of  3  Commando, 
1  Battalion.  Rhodesian  Light  Infantry, 
was  killed  in  action  against  Communist 
terrorists  on  July  16,  1979,  at  the  age  of 
27  years. 

Trooper  Dwyer  gave  his  life  so  that 
Rhodesians,  both  black  and  white,  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  live  unmolested 
and  in  freedom.  Tragically  enough,  the 
opportunity  to  do  so,  which  was  all  but  a 
certainty  until  Western  politicians  sub- 
verted it  by  refusing  to  recognize  the 
Muzorewa  government,  has  been  lost  and 
now  the  newly  metamorphosed  nation  of 
Zimbabwe  is  Marxist  in  all  but  name. 

Ste-hen  Dwyer,  writes  his  brother — 

Had  served  4  years  with  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  He  was  honorably  discharged  after 
serving  his  Corjjs  and  his  country  both 
faithfully  and  well.  He  was  intelligent,  brave, 
and  a  patriot. 

Mr.  President,  three  other  Americans 
gave  their  lives  in  Rhodesia's  long  and 
hard  fought  battle  against  Communist 
terrorism.  The  names  of  these  Americans 
are:  Sgt.  Hugh  McCall,  New  York.  N.Y.: 
Trooper  Joseph  Byrne  of  Ridgefield  Park, 
N.J.;  and  Trooper  Joseph  Battaglia  of 
Florida.  I  mention  these  names  today  in 
the  Chamber  and  take  cognizance  of 
their  supreme  sacrifice  so  that  the  his- 
torical record  will  be  complete. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  9:46  a  m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  pursuant  to  section  10(a) 
of  Public  Law  96-389,  the  Speaker  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Commission 
Concerning  the  Role  of  Gold  in  Domestic 
and  International  Monetary  Systems  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Wylie, 
and  Mr.  Paul. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-726.  A  communication  from  the-  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement for  waiving  interest  on  certain 
wheat  and  feed  grain  loans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-727.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
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posed  legislation  authorizing  disposal  of  cer- 
tain materials  from  the  national  defense 
stockpile,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-728.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  supplemental  appropri- 
ations for  military  construction  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-729.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower, 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics  (Military  Per- 
sonnel Policy),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  concerning  ofllcer 
responsibility  pay;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-730.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1982";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-731.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  dissolve  the 
National  Consumer  Bank:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-732.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  Bank  trans- 
action Involving  U.S.  exports  to  the  Philip- 
pines; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-733.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Corporation's  Office  of 
Consumer  and  Compliance  Programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-734.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"An  Economic  Overview  of  Bank  Solvency 
Regulation";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

BC-735.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  an  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation . 

ex:- 736.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  reauthorize  use  of  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-737.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  transmittine.  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
of  a  meeting  related  to  the  International 
enerer  proiTam;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-738.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  under  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-739.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  US  Environmental 
Protection  Acencv.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Di«t>o»al  Act  to  eliminate  resource 
conservation  and  re'K>verv  panels:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-740.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Federal  Emergencv  Manage- 
ment Agency,  transmittine  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out  purposes  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-741.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 


port on  the  freedom  of  Information  activi- 
ties of  the  Commission  for  calendar  year 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-742.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of  the 
Authority  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-743.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-744.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  a  drait  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-745.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Financial  Status  of  Major  Federal  Acquisi- 
tions September  30,  1980";  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-746.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  certain  visa  petitions  ac- 
corded third  and  sixth  preference  classifica- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-747.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  relating  to  the  Federal 
Impact  aid  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-748.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Himian  esources. 

EC-749.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  Department  of  Defense  procurement 
from  small  and  other  businesses;  to  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EC-750.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search. Development,  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  decision  made 
to  convert  the  laundry  function  at  Nellis  Air 
Force  Base.  Nev.,  to  performan"e  under  con- 
tract; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIAI^ 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated: 

POM-46.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  requesting  mod- 
ification of  the  rules  and  regulations  under 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  so  as  to 
allow  construction  and  Improvements  to 
properties  within  the  flood  plain;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

•Rie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign    Relations,    without    amendment: 

H.  Con.  Res.  85.  A  concurrent  resolution 
congratulating  the  government  and  people 
of  Spain  on  their  commitment  to  democracy. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 

coMMrrrEBS 

The    following    executive    reports   of 
committees  were  sutenltted: 


By  Mr.  wrCKER,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Buslneas: 

Michael  Cardenas,  of  California,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

(The  above  nomination,  reported  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

O.  Rudolph  Aggrey.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  erf  the 
class  of  career  minister,  a  consular  officer,  and 
a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States. 

(The  above  nomination  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 

AFTiDAvrr 

Socialist  Republic  of  Romania.  Munici- 
pality of  Bucharest,  Embassy  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Before  me  appears  O.  Rud(riph  Aggrey. 
who,  being  sworn,  deposes  and  says  as  fol- 
lows: 

Following  Is  the  political  contribution  in- 
formation requested  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee: 

Contributions,  amount. 

Self:  O.  Rudolph  Aggrey.  none. 

Spoxise:  Francoise  P.  Aggrey,  none. 

Daughter :  Roxane  R.  Aggrey,  none. 

Parents:  Deceased. 

Grandparents:  Deceased. 

Brother:  Kwegylr  Aggrey.  none. 

Spouse:  Thelma  H.  Aggrey.  none. 

Sister;  Abna  A.  Lancaster,  none. 

Spouse:  epencer  W.  Lancaster,  none. 

Sister:  Rosebud  D.  Aggrey,  single,  none. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

William  Francis  Baxter,  of  California,  to  t>e 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Itie  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  77f<.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  reduce  the  tax  effect  known  as 
the  marriage  penalty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By   Mr.    HUDDLESTON    (for   himself. 

Mr.     CHnxs.     Mr.     Randolph.     Mr. 

JoHKSTOK,  Mr.  PoBO,  Mr.  Parcn,  Mr. 

Sasses.  and  Mr.  Cochkan)  : 

S.  776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immleration 

and  Nationality  Act  to  more  fully  limit  and 

control   Immigration   to  the  United  Statea. 

and  for  other  purpoees;   to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BnnsEN)  : 
S.  777.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  restrict  the  Jurto- 
diction  of  the  United  States  over  the  dis- 
charge of  dredped  or  fill  material  to  thoae 
discharges  which  are  Into  navigable  waters, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  778.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  9«-36 
to  autbortse  additional  funds  to  plan  for  the 
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development  of  tbe  vea  south  of  the  orig- 
inal Smithsonian  Institution  Building  adja- 
cent to  Independence  Avenue  at  Tenth 
Street,  Southwest,  in  the  city  of  Washington; 
to  the  Committee  on  Bales  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  hlmaeU  and 
Mr.  LiXAHT) : 
S.  779.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  furnish  memorial  head- 
stones iind  markers  to  commemorate  vet- 
erans who  by  choice  are  burled  at  sea.  who 
donate  their  bodies  to  science,  or  who  are 
cremated  and  have  their  ashes  scattered 
without  Interment:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Ailalrs. 

By   Mr.   EZON    (for  himself   and   Mr. 
ZORINSKT)  : 

8.  780.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal 
housing  assistance  with  respect  to  certain 
aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TSONOAS: 
3.  781.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hanna  E. 
AboufartOi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  taxation 
the  pay  received  by  members  of  the  National 
Ouard  or  of  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  the  extent  that  such  pay 
does  not  exceed  (5,000;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  783.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3104  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  certain 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  who  are 
retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  re- 
ceive compensation  concurrently  with  retired 
pay,  without  deduction  from  either;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request) : 

S.  784.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  nscal  years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State:  to  the  Committee  on  ^relgn 
Relations. 

S.  786.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuing  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  SUtes  In  the  Inter- 
national A  bill  to  provide  for  continuous  par- 
Uclpatlon  by  the  United  States  In  the  Tnter- 
natlonal  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  78«.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuing 
U.S.  participation  In  the  International  De- 
velooment  AssocUtlon.  to  provide  for  US 
participation  in  the  African  Development 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr  KENNEDY: 

S  787  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  Of  1954  to  p-ovlde  nonrefundable 
tax  credits  for  Investments  In  qualified  In- 
dustrial energy  efficiency  and  fuel  conversion 
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projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MIICHELL: 
S.  788.  A  bin  to  provide  unemployment  in- 
surance converge  for  certain  U.S.  workers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control   Act  to  provide   that   the 
limitation  on  the  use  of  grants  for  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  for  treatment,  stor- 
age,   or   conveyance   of   flows   of   Industrial 
users  shall  not  take  effect  until  November  15, 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RTEOLE: 
S.  790.  A  bill  to  amend  section  44  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
credit  against  tax  for  the  purchase  of  certain 
new  principal  residences,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mathias  and  Mr.  Hetlin  )  : 
3.  791.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  certain  service 
performed  on  fishing  boats  from  coverage  for 
purposes  of  unemployment  compensation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   MELCHER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
BcKDicK,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Inoute, 

Mr.   GOLDWATEK.  Mr.   MATStJNACA,  Mr. 

Bauctts.  Mr.  DoMxmci.  and  Mr.  Ds- 
CoNCDJi)  : 
S.   792.   To   promote   the   development   of 
Native    American    culture   and    art;    to   the 
Select  ComnUttee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOMEN'CT : 
S.  793.  A  bin  to  facilitate  collection  of  de- 
faulted loans  under  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment   direct   and    guaranteed   loan    pro- 
grama  to  Individuals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Danfobth  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Weickeh.  Mr.  Dodd,  and 
Hast)  : 
S-J.    Res.    66.    Joint    resolution    to    grant 
honorary      citizenship      posthumously      to 
Douglas  Clyde  Macintosh. 


The  marriage  penalty,  of  course,  is  the 
difference  between  what  a  working  mar- 
ried couple  and  two  single  individuals 
would  pay  in  taxes  on  the  same  total  in- 
come. Very  often  under  present  law,  the 
couple's  taxes  are  higher. 

Angela  and  David  Boyter,  a  Maryland 
couple  who  are  now  divorced  but  who 
still  live  together.  tesUfled  before  the 
Finance  Committee  last  summer  that 
dissolving  their  marriage  has  saved  them 
$15,000  in  taxes  since  1975.  Ms.  Boyter 
said: 

If  we  both  work  until  age  65  at  our  current 
salaries,  our  lifetime  marriage  penalty  would 
exceed  $130,000.  I  am  afraid  that  I  believe 
such  a  price  Is  too  high  to  pay  for  leeal 
marital  bllsa. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

ByMr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  reduce  the  tax  effect 
known  as  the  marriage  penalty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

REDncnoN  or  makkiage  tax  penalty 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  that  offers  a  new 
and,  I  think,  very  practical  approach  to 
the  problem  of  the  m-^rriage  penalty. 
The  bill  is  the  work  of  the  tax  section  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  it 
carries  their  endorsement. 

MARRIED  EARNERS  CREDIT  (SAMPIE  TABLE) 


The  Boyters  are  not  the  only  taxpayers 
who  are  aware  of  the  penalty.  When  I 
appeared  on  a  call-in  interview  program 
in  New  York  last  July,  fully  20  percent 
of  the  individuals  who  called  wanted  to 
ask  questions  about  it. 

Three  bills  have  been  introduced  on 
the  subject  in  the  Senate;  they  fall  into 
two  broad  categories.  One  would  let  a 
husband  and  wife  pay  taxes  as  if  they 
were  still  single.  This  is  an  optional  sep- 
arate filing  proposal.  There  are  another 
two  measures  that  would  give  a  couple 
with  both  spouses  working  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  some  share  of  the  lesser-paid 
spouse's  earnings.  The  deduction  might 
cover,  for  example,  10  percent  of  that 
spouse's  first  $30,000  in  income. 

The  plan  I  am  proposing  fits  into 
neither  category.  It  combines  the  best 
features  of  both,  while  addressing  cer- 
tain technical  difficulties  that  may  makr 
the  other  proposals  hard  to  use  and  ad- 
minister. 

My  plan  is  simply  stated:  I  would  give 
each  couple  a  tax  credit  for  the  amount 
of  marriage  penalty,  if  any,  on  its  earned 
income.  The  IRS  would  compute  the 
penalties  for  each  tax  bracket  and  pub- 
lish a  table.  A  taxpayer  need  only  match 
up  his  wages,  along  the  top  margin  with 
those  of  his  spouse,  on  the  left-hand  side 
to  determine  his  credit. 

My  staff  has  prepared  a  table  of  the 
sort  I  have  in  mind.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  table 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  obfection.  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


E»rn«d  income  of  spouse  No.  1  (thousands  of  dollars) 
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Earned  incotpe   of   spouse   No    2 
(ttioujands  of  dollars): 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
plan  has  two  virtues.  It  is  simple.  There 
is  no  need  to  compute  one's  taxes  twice 
to  determine  whether  filing  separate  re- 
turns would  save  money.  A  taxpayer 
would  Just  look  at  the  table. 

The  plan  is  also  simple  because  It 
would  apply  only  to  the  penalty  on  a 
couple's  earned  income,  that  is  to  say 
its  wages,  less  the  standard  deduction 
(or  zero  bracket  amount)  and  personal 
exemptions.  Without  such  a  limitation, 
a  husband  and  wife  could  apportion  their 
interest  and  dividends,  and  itemized  de- 
ductions between  them  in  a  way  that 
would  minimize  their  taxes.  The  alloca- 


tion rules  that  CMie  would  need  to  prevent 
this  would  make  the  provision  terribly 
complicated.  There  is  an  excellent  dis- 
cussion of  this  problem  in  the  Joint  Tax 
Committees  recent  report  on  the  mar- 
riage penalty,  "The  Income  Tax  Treat- 
ment of  Couples  and  Single  Persons." 
at  page  47. 

My  plsm  has  a  second  virtue.  It  is  eflQ- 
cient.  A  couple's  credit  would  be  its  ac- 
tual marriage  penalty,  not  some  vague 
approximation  of  it.  Last  year,  the  Pen- 
ate  Finance  Committee  voted  to  let  two- 
wage-earner  couples  deduct  a  .oercent- 
age  of  the  wages  of  the  lesser-paid 
spouse.  In   1981.  the  deduction   would 
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have  been  5  percent  of  the  first  $30,000 
in  wages.  In  1982  and  beyond.  It  would 
have  been  10  percent. 

Like  mine,  the  committee  s  plan  was 
a  simple  one.  But  it  would  have  distrib- 
uted relief  In  a  hai)hazard  fashion,  in- 
creasing the  marriage  bonuses  of  some 
taxpayers  and  only  offsetting  the  mar- 
riage penalties  of  others. 

I  have  a  table  that  shows  what  effect 
the  plan  would  have  had.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it.  too,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom, 
as  follows: 


Share  of  lesser-eaining  spouse 


Total  family  income: 

J5.000 

17.000 

J10,000 

tl5.000 

120.000 -1, 

J25,000 -I, 

130,000 -1, 

t40,000 -2, 

150,000 -3, 

1100,00 -3, 


c 

5 

10 

15 

<1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

IH 

-MO 

-tw 

-M 

3M 

-315 

-252 

-189 

m 

-370 

-275 

-180 

M 

-515 

-328 

-148 

8K 

-760 

-460 

-160 

M 

-1,055 

-630 

-268 

186 

-1.334 

-749 

-334 

8H 

-1.821 

-939 

-338 

9M 

-2,094 

-'JBl. 

-286 

46« 

-1.214 

® 

1,691 

20 
(5) 


25 
(6) 


30 
(7) 


35 
(8) 


40 
(9) 


45 

(10) 


50 
(ID 


I 

150 
160 
214 
667 
1.133 
3,474 


238 

310 

439 

1.031 

1,731 

4,014 


1 

220 

300 

447 

644 

1,329 

2.121 

4.314 


0 
98 

182 

236 

355 

S35 

785 

1.564 

2.439 

4.369 


0 

147 

200 

243 

381 

594 

(75 

1.644 

2.574 

4.394 


0 

168 

202 

251 

Bl 

til 

903 

1.612 

2,674 

4.394 


Note:  I  he  numbers  in  the  \t\At  are  the  actual  marriage  penalities  and  maniage  bonuses  that  one  finds  under  current  law.  Ma'fiace  petiafties  are  oositiv.  marriaee  bonuses  arr  mmi..  r^^i. 
in  the  area  marked  '  f  would  be  unaltected  b»  the  Committee  s  plan.  They  now  have  a  m.iriase  bonus  Couples  in  the  area  marked  '  o  '  now  haw  a  maniaie  oenaltv  but  Mji  l«»  thlrt  r«i!!J2 
into  a  muriate  bonus.  Couples  to  the  left  o(  the  "o  s    would  have  a  larger  marriage  bonus  than  at  present.  Couples  to  the  right  rt  the  Ti'         V™""*'  «*?»"»  O"'  •"'^O  •>»«  »>»•  conwrted 


Mr.  TIOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  under 
my  bill,  a  couple's  credit  would  be  its 
actual  marriage  penalty. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  virtually 
identical  to  S.  3032,  the  measure  I  spon- 
sored last  year.  There  has  been  one 
change.  Last  year,  I  would  have  had  the 
IRS  cetermine  the  marriage  penalty,  if 
any,  on  each  couple's  "taxable  earned 
income."  And  "taxable  earned  income" 
was  defined  a*  wages,  less  two  personal 
exemptions.  The  new  bill  amends  the 
definition  to  read  wages,  less  three  per- 
sonal exemptions. 

A  chird  exemption  has  been  added  be- 
cause the  IRS  must  make  some  assump- 
tion about  how  many  children  the  aver- 
age couple  has.  Otherwise,  it  cannot  pre- 
pare a  table.  And  it  seems  fa'r  to  assume 
that  the  average  is  one  child.  Remember 
that  we  are  talking  about  couples  with 
both  spouses  working  and  with  an  in- 
come split  of  at  least  20/80.  The  lesser 
paid  spouse  earns  at  least  20  percent  of 
the  couple's  income. 

rtaaUy.  let  me  say  that  any  one  who 
has  studied  the  marriage  penalty  knows 
that  the  penalty  cannot  be  gotten  rid  of 
in  a  way  that  will  satisfy  every  taxpayer. 
The  plan  I  offer  is  a  reasonable  and 
workable  compromise.  It  has  the  support 
of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  object  on.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printeu  iii  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

a.  775 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ck>de  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 44E  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  44F.  Mabsied  Eaknebs  CKEorr. 

"(a)  Oemeral  Rxtlx. — in  the  case  of  mar- 
ried Individuals  each  of  whom  has  earned  In- 
come diirtng  the  taxable  year,  there  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  section  44P  amount  for 
such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Sectiok  44P  AMOinrr. — 

"(1)  In  Oenekal. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'section  44P  amount'  for 
any  taxable  year  means  the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  tax  imposed  under 
section  1(a)  on  an  amount  of  taxable  in- 
come equal  to  the  sum  of  the  earned  Income 
of  both  married  Individuals  leas  three  per- 
sonal exemptions, 
over 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  tax  Imposed  under- 
sectlon  1(c)  on — 

"(1)  an  amount  of  taxable  Income  equal 
to  Uio  earned  Income  of  the  higher-paid 
married  Individual  less  two  personal  ex- 
emptions, and 

"(11)  an  amount  of  taxable  income  equal 
to  the  earned  Income  of  the  lesser-paid  mar- 
ried Individual  less  one  personal  exemption. 

"(2)  Tables.— Where  appropriate,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  tables  which  reflect 
the  amount  of  the  section  44P  amount  for 
all  married  Individuals. 

"(c)  DEFijnnoNS  akd  Special  Rules. — Por 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Eabked  income. — The  term  'earned 
Income'  means — 

"(A)  personal  service  Income  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1348(b)(1)  without  re- 
gard to  subparagraph  (B)  thereof)  other 
than  wages. 


would  have  a  smattei  inaiiiaie  penalty. 

"(B)  wages  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
3401(a)  without  regard  to  paragraphs  (1), 
(2).  (6).  (6).  (9).  (13).  (16.)  and  (17) 
thereof) .  and 

"(C)  earned  Income  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  401(c)    (2)  (A)). 

"(2)  PassoNAL  ExncPTTON. — The  term 'per- 
sonal exemption'  means  the  exemption  al- 
lowed a  taxpayer  under  sections  161(a)  or 
ISl(e). 

"(3)  Mautal  status. — Marital  status  ahaU 
be  determined  under  section  143. 

"(4)  MA»»rn>  INDIVmUALS  ftlinc  sepaxatc 
«Ert7«N8. — In  the  case  of  married  Individuals 
filing  separate  returns,  each  Individual  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  credit  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  amount  of  the  credit  determined  under 
this  section. 

"(d)    LXlOTAnONS. — 

"(1)    AMOUNT  OF  TAX.— me  CTCdlt   aUOWMi 

by  subsection  (a)  shaU  not  exceed  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year. 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  a  section  of  thl5  subpart  having  a  lower 
number  or  letter  designation  than  this  sec- 
tion, other  than  credits  allowable  by  sections 
31.39.  and  43. 

"(2)  MAxnruic  tax. — If  section  1348  ap- 
plies to  married  Individuals  for  any  taixable 
year,  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  by 
this  section  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  excess  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  1  on  the  taxable  income  of  such  In- 
dividuals without  regard  to  section  1348  over 
the  tax  computed  under  section  1348.". 

(b)  (1)   Tlie  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  Item 
relating  to  section  44E.  the  following  new 
Item: 
"Sec.  44F.  Married  earners  credit.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6096  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  44B'' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ''44E  and  44P*'. 
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Sec.  a.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1980.« 


By  Mr.  HXJDDLESTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr. 
Pkyor,    Mr.    Sasszr,    and    Mr. 

COCHHAN)  : 

S.  776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NaticHiallty  Act  to  more  fully 
limit  and  control  immigration  to  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicliu^. 

IMMICKATION    AND    NATTONAL    SBCTntrTT    ACT    OP 
IBS  I 

•  Mr.  HXJDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  years  the  Members  of  this  body 
have  heard  me  discuss  this  country's 
immigration  problems.  Others  have  of- 
ten joined  me  in  exploring  various  topics 
involving  immigration,  including  our  loss 
of  control  over  our  immigration,  the  im- 
pact of  immigration  on  our  lowest  income 
and  least  fortimate  citizens,  and  the  tre- 
mendous hidden  costs  of  immigration, 
which  drive  up  Federal  spending  by  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year. 

On  March  1,  the  congressionally  estab- 
lished Select  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy  issues  its  long- 
awaited  report.  Unfortunatdy,  the  Com- 
mission did  not  supply  the  answers  to 
many  of  the  questions  the  American  peo- 
ple have  about  our  immigration  policies. 
Nor  did  it  make  specific  recommendations 
on  a  number  of  the  more  difficult  issues. 

Today,  however,  I  will  not  dwell  on 
the  problems  we  all  know  suid  hear  so 
much  about.  Today,  I  come  to  offer  some 
solutions.  Today  I  am  offering  specific 
proposals,  not  as  a  complete  reform  of 
our  immigration  system,  but  as  a  sorely 
needed  way  of  insuring  that  our  immi- 
gration problems  do  not  continue  to  grow 
worse  as  we  move  forward  on  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  United  States  faces  rapid  accel- 
eration of  its  immigration  problems  in 
the  future.  I  hope  to  stop,  or  at  least 
slow  that  momentum.  Having  conferred 
with  many  experts  in  this  field,  includ- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, the  chairman  of  the  newly  reinstl- 
tuted  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Pohcy,  I  feel  that  we  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  move  on  this  issue.  We 
must  seize  this  chance  for  action  and  do 
something  about  immigration  this  year. 

I  have  reviewed  the  report  of  the  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy.  The  report  is  incomplete.  It  avoids 
fome  areas  of  intense  controversy,  and  in 
other  areas,  does  not  reflect  the  feelings 
of  the  majority  of  American  people.  It  is 
based  far  too  much  on  what  aliens  want 
and  not  enough  on  what  Americans  need. 

However,  the  repMt  does  have  some 
useful  conclusions.  The  Commission  rec- 
ognized that  the  United  States  cannot 
become  a  "land  of  unlim  ted  immigra- 
tion." Father  Theodore  Hesburgh.  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  echoed 
my  assessment  of  the  situaUon  in  declar- 
ing that  Illegal  immigration  is  "out  of 
control." 

And  the  Commission  recommended 
some  useful  actiwis.  It  said  that  the 
ImmigraUon  and  Naturalization  Service 
should  be  administratively  improved,  and 
that  it  should  be  given  adequate  resources 


to  do  its  job.  It  recommended  that  the 
immigration  laws  be  enforced,  reversing 
the  nonenforcement  pattern  of  the  last 
few  years.  It  recommended  that  knowing 
employment  of  illegal  aliens  be  prohib- 
ited, and  that  some  system  of  more  secure 
worker  identification  be  instituted  to 
assist  employers.  And  it  recommended 
against  a  massive  new  guest  worker  pro- 
gram, recognizing  that  minor  improve- 
ments in  present  programs  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  virtually  all  areas. 

Overall,  however,  the  Commission's 
recommendations  were  not  helpful.  The 
Commission  recommended  increasing  the 
legal  quotas  for  immigration  by  two- 
thirds  and  further  increasing  the  loop- 
holes for  entry  outside  the  quotas.  If 
these  recommendations  had  been  fol- 
lowed '  in  1980,  our  legal  immigration 
would  have  been  almost  1  million.  Sur- 
veys indicate  overwhelming  public  senti- 
ment against  such  huge  immigration 
levels.  A  1980  Gallup  poll  found  more 
than  80  percent  of  those  polled  wanted 
legal  immigration  brought  below  400,000. 

The  Commission  also  recommended 
that  millions  of  illegal  aliens  now  in  the 
United  States  be  given  anmesty  and  per- 
manent resident  status.  There  was  no 
assessment  of  the  impact  of  adding  mil- 
lions of  eligible  people  to  the  food  stamp, 
social  security,  and  welfare  rolls,  or  of 
their  Impact  on  the  unemployment  rate. 
The  only  saving  feature  of  this  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  the  amnesty  be  delayed 
until  increased  enforcement  measures 
were  instituted. 

The  Commission  was  silent  on  some  of 
the  toughest  issues  we  face.  What  should 
the  United  States  do  if  huge  numbers  of 
foreign  citizens,  including  hundreds  of 
cr  minals.  aigain  appear  on  our  shores? 
What  kind  of  identification  or  author- 
ization system  is  practical  to  use  to  en- 
force prohibitions  against  employing  il- 
legal aliens?  How  can  Congress  regain 
its  historical  control  over  immigration 
and  reverse  the  recent  trend  of  transfer- 
ring power  to  the  Executive? 

We  are  still  left  with  many  unan- 
swered questions  that  must  be  addressed 
immediately.  In  a  few  years  the  problem 
will  be  worse  than  it  is  today.  We  no 
longer  decide  which  or  how  many  immi- 
grants we  shall  take;  our  immigration 
decisions  are  made  in  Havana.  Hanoi. 
Tehran,  and  in  a  hundred  other  foreign 
cities.  Other  nations  force  us  to  take 
criminals,  terrorists,  and  people  we  will 
have  to  support  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
No  other  country  in  the  world  would 
tolerate  such  insults,  yet  we  seem  power- 
less to  do  anything  about  them. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  got  into  this 
mess  is  a  dramatic,  but  unnoticed  shift 
in  our  immigrat  on  policy  16  years  ago. 
The  1965  amendments  to  the  immigra- 
tion laws  are  often  justly  cited  as  having 
removed  racism  from  our  immigration 
pol'cy. 

But  they  had  a  more  pernicious  efifect 
as  well.  They  shifted  our  immigration 
system  from  one  in  which  we  chose  who 
and  how  many  to  admit  to  the  United 
States,  to  a  system  in  which  anyone  who 
arrives  here  can  stay,  unless  we  can  find 
some  explicit  reason  to  exclude  or  deport 
them.  We  have  made  immigration  to  the 
United  States  a  new  "right"  allegedly 


held  by  anyone  in  the  world.  Skyrocket- 
ing immigration  since  that  time  has  been 
the  logical  and  predictable  result. 

Our  own  citizens  know  that  this  pohcy 
is  wrong,  and  they  are  calling  for  action. 
For  years  national  opinion  polls  have 
been  refiecting  how  united  the  American 
people  are  on  this  issue.  We  all  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  a  consensus  on  any 
comprehensive  policy.  Yet.  in  both  1977 
and  1980  the  Roper  poll  found  91  percent 
of  the  American  people  wanted  "an  all- 
out  effort  to  stop  illegal  immigration." 
Eighty  percent  wanted  legal  immigration 
reduced  below  400,000  a  year.  Last  year 
Gallup  found  that  72  percent  supported 
a  prohibition  against  the  knowing  em- 
ployment of  illegal  aliens.  We  cannot  Ig- 
nore this  unified  sentiment  any  longer. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
admitting  unlimited  numbers  of  persons 
to  this  country  is  a  humanitarian  goal. 
There  are  those  who  worry  about  dis- 
crimination or  renewed  racism  in  immi- 
gration decisions.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  we  are  a  Nation  of  immigrants 
and  we  must  continue  to  take  all  of  those 
who  want  to  come  here  because  we  did 
so  at  the  turn  of  this  century.  There  are 
those  who  see  immigrants,  legal  and 
illegal,  as  a  source  of  cheap  and  uncom- 
plaining labor.  There  are  even  some  who 
claim  that  illegal  immigrants  are  the 
salvation  of  the  social  security  system, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  there  is  no  bar 
to  illegal  aliens  receiving  social  security 
benefits  once  they  reach  the  age  of  eli- 
gibility or  become  disabled. 

But  none  of  these  excuses  justify  con- 
tinued inaction  on  this  issue.  We  are 
not  going  to  solve  our  problems  by  delay. 
We  cannot  take  everyone  in  the  world 
who  either  wants  to  come  here  or  who 
is  dissatisfied  with  conditions  in  anoth- 
er country.  No  matter  how  successful  a 
reindustrialization  of  America  may  be. 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  successful,  we  just 
do  not  have  enough  resources  to  support 
the  world's  excess  population  in  our  50 
States. 

Conditions  have  changed  since  the 
turn  of  the  century,  when  we  allowed 
free  immigration.  Resources  are  more 
scarce,  labor  is  more  expensive,  and  our 
country  has  many  more  people  than  in 
1910.  Yet  in  1980  we  took  in  more  im- 
migrants, both  legal  and  illegal,  than  in 
any  year  in  our  historv.  We  cannot  let 
the  policies  of  the  1900's  guide  our  im- 
migration decisions  any  more  than  we 
can  let  the  transportation  policy  of  that 
day  guide  our  space  program. 

And  to  those  claiming  unlimited  im- 
migration is  a  humanitarian  necessity 
for  this  country,  let  me  point  out  that 
it  is  far  better  that  we  make  our  policy 
decisions  now,  in  whatever  calm  refiec- 
tion  we  can  manage.  Otherwise,  we  face 
the  specter  of  a  massive  backlash,  as 
many  of  our  people  turn  against  all  im- 
migrants. We  have  seen  growing  resent- 
ment over  the  privileges  and  assistance 
given  to  refugees  and  new  immigrants. 
In  Texas,  Colorado,  and  Florida  that  re- 
sentment has  turned  to  violence.  If  we 
avoid  thoughtful  action  now,  that  resent- 
ment may  grow  to  the  point  where  cries 
to  cut  off  all  immigration  become  over- 
whelming. 

But  by  acting  now.  we  can  move  ahead 
to  formulate  immigration  policy  ratlon- 
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ally  and  with  an  eye  toward  keeping  this 
the  most  generous  country  in  the  world 
for  immigration.  And  we  are  the  most 
generous  country  in  the  world;  we  take 
more  immigrants  than  all  other  nations 
combined. 

I  know  of  no  one  legitimately  involved 
In  immigration  reform  who  wants  to  cut 
off  immigration  entirely,  and  my  propos- 
als do  not  suggest  that,  but  we  must  set 
some  limits  on  our  generosity.  It  is  where 
we  set  those  limits,  how  they  are  en- 
forced, and  how  they  are  to  be  structured 
that  are  the  important  decisions  which 
have  to  be  msule. 

So  let  us,  Mr.  President,  look  at  how 
we  can  answer  those  tough  questions. 
There  are  certain  items  on  which  we  find 
almost  a  national  consensus;  we  should 
move  on  those  items  immediately.  Four 
major  areas  for  immediate  action  ccnne 
to  mind. 

The  first  is  a  return  of  congressional 
control  to  this  issue.  Our  recent  history 
has  shown  that  when  Congress  aban- 
dons its  constitutional  prerogatives  in 
this  area,  the  Executive  has  been  unable 
to  withstand  the  immense  short-term 
pressures  for  more  Immigration.  Thus  we 
must  establish  the  kind  of  long-range, 
forward-looking  policies  which  we, 
through  extensive  debate  and  discussion, 
can  establish  far  more  efficiently  than  a 
beleaguered  Executive. 

A  second  area  is  the  need  for  more 
immigration  law  enforcement.  Virtually 
everyone  recognizes  that  the  INS  is  badly 
managed  and  poorly  funded.  Yet,  in  this 
time  of  economic  crisis,  we  caimot  just 
offer  a  blank  check.  What  we  should  do 
is  insure  that  budget  changes  which  are 
made  for  INS  give  priority  to  immigra- 
tion law  enforcement  over  providing 
more  service  benefits  to  aliens.  The  pro- 
tection of  our  citizens  is  far  more  impor- 
tant than  granting  benefits  to  aliens. 

Of  course,  more  resources  are  not 
enough  to  Insure  better  immigration  law 
enforcement.  Equally  important  is  the 
leadership  and  commitment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  INS  to  immi- 
gration enforcement.  We  cannot  guaran- 
tee those  qualities  by  an  action  of  this 
branch  of  government,  but  we  should 
make  our  wishes  known  to  the  new  ad- 
ministration. I  noticed  with  some  interest 
that  Attorney  General  Smith,  appearing 
recently  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, heard  from  virtually  every  mem- 
ber of  the  panel  on  the  need  to  move 
forcefully  and  quickly  to  help  INS  and 
enforce  the  immigration  laws. 

The  third  major  area  of  consensas  on 
immigration  reform  is  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  absolute  ceiling  on  immigra- 
tion. That  ceiling  must  be  consistent  with 
our  own  national  interest,  with  consider- 
ation of.  but  not  controlled  by.  worldwide 
pressures  to  immigrate  here.  Our  own 
needs  should  determine  our  immigration 
policies  and  adm'ss^on  number*;.  There 
should  be  no  loooholes  in  the  ceiling,  but 
there  should  be  sufficient  fiexibility  to  re- 
spond to  emergency  situations. 

Only  with  this  kind  of  strong,  firm  con- 
gressional action  can  the  President  stand 
up  to  other  nations  and  require  th^m  to 
share  the  burdens  of  controlling  refugee 
and  immigrant  flows.  Last  vear  the  Sen- 
ate voted  to  establish  a  limit  for  fiscal 


year  1980.  Now  is  the  time  to  establish  a 
ceiling  for  future  years. 

The  fourth  area  of  immigration  reform 
is  to  institute  a  prohibition  against  the 
knowing  employment  of  illegal  aliens. 
Unemployment  is  predicted  to  remain 
over  7  percent  this  year.  Surveys  find  the 
average  salary  of  apprehended  illegal 
aliens  last  year  was  far  above  the  mini- 
mum wage  in  many  instances ;  in  Los  An- 
geles for  example,  the  average  wage  of 
illegal  aliens  was  $5.25  an  hour. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  illegal 
aliens  in  this  country  go  above  10  mil- 
lion. And  those  Americans  displaced  by 
immigrants  are  those  who  cost  the 
Treasury  the  most.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimated  in  1979  that 
each  unemployed  person  costs  the  Treas- 
ury $7,000  a  year. 

The  primary  attractiwi  for  illegal  im- 
migration Is  economic :  jobs.  The  most  ef- 
fective way  to  control  illegal  immigration 
is  to  restrict  access  to  American  jobs. 
Many  experts  believe  that  a  prohibition 
against  the  employment  of  illegal  aliens, 
with  sufficient  powers  of  enforcement  is 
the  best  available  means  to  substantially 
reduce  illegal  immigration. 

I  believe  my  proposals  reflect  these 
four  areas  of  national  consensus.  I  am 
introducing  two  bills,  one  primarily  tech- 
nical, making  minor  remedial  reforms  in 
the  immigration  laws  in  an  effort  to  ease 
the  burden  of  enforcement,  and  the 
other,  the  Immigration  and  National 
Security  Act  of  1981.  which  contains 
most  of  the  substantive  propositions  I 
have  discussed. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  able  cospon- 
sors,  and  also  the  many  immigration 
reform  experts  who  helped  form  these 
concepts  into  practical  proposals.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida.  Sen- 
ator Chh-es.  played  a  particularly  impor- 
tant role  in  developing  the  strengthened 
asylum  provisions. 

There  are  three  maior  elemoits  in  the 
Immigration  and  National  Security  Act 
of  1981.  Mr.  President.  It  provides  first 
for  more  enforcement  of  the  immigration 
laws:  second,  for  a  fiexible  ceiling  on  all 
imm'gratlOTi;  and  third,  for  a  gradual 
introduction  of  an  enforceable  prohibi- 
tion against  the  knowing  employment  of 
illegal  aliens  in  American  jote.  These 
proposals  do  not  constitute  a  new  Im- 
migration structure  for  the  United 
States:  they  merely  allow  us  to  more 
rationally  and  purposefully  plan  for  over- 
all Immigration  reform. 

The  immigration  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress must  be  enforced,  and  American 
jobs  must  be  protected.  We  can  no  longer 
tolerate  statements  like  that  given  bv  a 
White  House  official  during  the  Cuban 
boatlift  who  said,  "we  found  it  counter- 
productive to  enforce  the  laws."  We  can 
no  longer  tolerate  the  Attorney  General, 
as  Mr.  Civiletti  did  last  vear.  banning 
enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws, 
and  then  restricting  sup^l'es  to  the  Tvg 
so  severely  that  the  Border  Patrol  ran 
out  of  gas. 

The  seccmd  large  area  covered  by  the 
INS  Act  is  a  ceiling  on  ImmigratlMi.  "ITie 
ceiling  set  forth  Is  flexible  enough  to  al- 
low rap'd  responses  to  emergencies,  yet 
firm,  without  loopholes  that  allow  hun- 
dreds  of   thousands   of  persons  unre- 


stricted «itry.  Still,  under  this  legisla- 
tion, the  United  States  will  continue  to  be 
the  most  generous  country  in  the  world 
for  immigration,  but  we  recognize  the 
need  for  some  kind  of  absolute  ceiling. 

We  are  setting  the  number  higher 
than  in  most  of  our  history.  Our  ceiling  is 
higher  than  the  average  admissions  for 
the  last  70  years,  and  is  far  higher  than 
the  average  yearly  admissions  fcM-  the 
period  1920-70.  The  level  is  even  higher 
than  the  present  statutory  level.  And  it 
is  the  same  as  the  350.000  initial  figure 
offered  by  the  Select  Commission,  but 
without  the  loopholes. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  65  percent  <rf 
those  poUed  by  the  Gallup  poll  last  year 
who  want  all  Immigration  stopped  until 
unemployment  falls  below  5  percent.  I 
think  we  can  continue  with  a  large  num- 
ber. I  think  that  number  should  be  350.- 
000  admissions  a  year. 

Some  say  that  this  figure  is  too  low, 
that  in  1980  we  admitted  more  than  800.- 
000.  I  would  respond  that  wie-third  of  a 
million  people  is  a  big  number.  Although 
official  figures  are  not  available,  it  is 
probably  greater  than  the  admission  for 
permanent  residence  of  all  other  coun- 
tries ccMnbined.  and  greater  than  we  ad- 
mitted in  50  of  the  last  70  years. 

If  we  continue  our  present  course,  an- 
nual immigration  in  excess  of  800,000 
would  add  at  least  35  miUion  people  to 
our  population  in  the  next  20  years. 

It  is  not  that  350.000  a  year  is  too 
small,  but  that  800.000  is  far  too  large.  A 
lower  ceiling  will  reduce  Government 
spending.  A  lower  ceiling  will  lessen  bur- 
dens on  our  resources,  our  environment, 
o'or  economy  and  on  our  lowest  income 
citizens.  Those  35  million  new  citizois 
would  need  land,  water,  energy,  and 
food.  Where  are  we  going  to  find  those 
resources.  Mr.  President,  imless  we  ask 
our  own  citizens  to  sacrifice  more? 

And  what  will  all  those  people  do  for 
work?  We  have  almost  8  million  people 
unemployed.  The  President  is  appealing 
to  private  industry  to  make  jobs  avail- 
able for  those  newly  unemployed  by  the 
cutback  in  public  service  jobs  and  unem- 
ployment benefits.  The  creation  of  2  mil- 
lion jol)s  a  year  was  a  historical  record, 
yet  we  are  planning  to  bring  in  enough 
people  to  take  a  substantial  portion  of 
those  jobs  right  away,  while  illegal  im- 
migrants take  even  more.  Think  of  the 
costs  to  the  Treasury:  $7,000  for  each 
unemployed  American.  Again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  American  people  are  right: 
immigration  is  far  too  high  for  our  eco- 
nomic situation. 

We  must  set  a  ceiling  on  ImmlgratlOTi 
that  reflects  an  understanding  of  oiu- 
own  problems  and  our  own  needs  here  at 
home.  In  its  editorial  response  to  the 
Select  Commission  report,  the  New  York 
Times  said: 

Who  should  decide  which  foreigners  are 
allowed  Into  the  United  States,  the  foreign- 
ers or  the  United  States?  In  a  resoonslble 
society,  the  Question  would  answer  Itself. 
But  that's  not  the  way  things  now  work  in 
the  United  States. 

How  should  things  wot*  in  the  United 
S^Ates.  or.  in  other  words,  how  do  we 
establish  a  propw  ceiling?  Is  it  to  be  set 
on  the  basis  of  demand,  the  number  of 
those  the  Times  called  foreigners  de- 
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mandlng  to  come  to  the  United  States? 
Or  is  it  to  be  set  by  us,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  after  considerauon  of  how 
we  would  like  this  country  to  grow,  how 
we  would  like  to  address  our  economic 
and  resource  problems,  our  cultural  and 
socioeconomic  problems?  I  think  the 
latter  course  is  better.  We  should  decide 
on  the  basis  of  our  own  national  interest. 

Michael  Teitelbaum  recently  titled  an 
article  on  immigration  "Right  Against 
Right."  I  think  he  was  correct.  We  must 
make  a  choice  between  two  dlflQcult  al- 
ternatives. We  cannot  satisfy  both; 
neither  our  Treasury  nor  our  country 
contains  enough  to  provide  for  everyone 
in  the  world.  Who,  then,  shall  we  listen  to 
in  deciding  our  immigration  policy? 

The  third  major  provision  of  the  bill 
would  implement  a  prohibition  against 
the  knowing  employment  of  illegal  aliens. 
Everyone  seriously  concerned  with  immi- 
gration realizes  the  necessity  for  such  a 
prohibition.  The  Select  Commission  pro- 
posed such  a  prohibition,  and  public 
opinion  polls  consistently  show  high  sup- 
port among  the  general  public. 

The  reasons  such  a  prohibition  is 
needed  include  all  of  the  problems  caused 
by  illegal  immigration.  As  new  data  has 
emerged  over  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
debunked  manv  of  the  old  myths  about 
illegal  immigration. 

Today's  average  illegal  alien  is  rela- 
tively well  educated  by  the  standards  of 
his  own  country.  He  is  financially  well 
off  there,  at  least  wealthy  enough  in 
many  instances  to  afford  to  pay  $1,000 
or  more  to  a  smuggler  to  come  here.  He 
has  had  a  substantial  amount  of  work 
experience  already,  and  probably  was 
holding  a  well-paying  job  when  he  de- 
cided to  come  to  this  coiuitry.  He  is  from 
an  urban  area,  and  is  going  to  an  Ameri- 
can city  to  work  in  a  manufacturing, 
construction,  or  service  job.  His  job  pays 
well  above  the  minimum  wage.  And  he 
is  not  coming  for  political,  religious,  or 
cultural  reasons;  he  is  coming  for  that 
job. 

Most  experts  on  immigration  agree 
that  to  stop  illegal  immigration,  we  must 
restrict  the  access  of  illegal  aliens  to 
American  jobs.  But  the  major  question 
is  how  to  restrict  that  access  with  the 
least  intrusion  and  the  least  cost  for 
Americans,  yet  make  it  effective.  Mv  an- 
swer is  called  fair  hiring  procedures. 
The  most  cost-effective  means  of  estab- 
lishing fair  hiring  procedures  is  through 
a  gradual  approach. 

Pair  hiring  procedures  concentrate 
immigration  enforcement  on  just  one 
aspect  of  the  entire  work  environment, 
the  point  of  hire.  By  focusing  on  that 
point,  we  can  introduce  enforcement 
measures  without  dislocation  of  indus- 
tries or  work  forces,  and  limit  the  impact 
on  Americans.  We  will  not  change  the 
present  INS  enforcement  techniques  of 
examining  all  suspected  immigration 
law  violators  wherever  found,  but  fair 
h'ring  procedures  re^-uire  action  only 
when  a  person  applied  and  Is  hired  for 
a  job. 

The  basic  element  in  the  procedure  Is 
to  make  It  unlawful  to  knowingly  hire 
an  iU^al  immigrant.  As  a  oractical  mat- 
ter, ms  officials  know  fairly  well  which 
employers  hire  Ulegal  aliens.  If  this  were 
a  mwe  perfect  world  we  could  leave  out 
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further  provisions  in  this  bUl.  We  could 
count  on  voluntary  compliance  and  spot 
checking  by  INS  to  insure  that  the  law 
was  being  carried  out. 

Unfortunately,  we  all  know  that  laws 
not  enforced  are  laws  often  ignored.  And 
we  also  know  that  the  Government,  on 
rare  occasions,  has  made  mistakes.  So  we 
must  go  further  in  our  legislation.  On  the 
one  hand  we  must  insure  that  the  At- 
torney General  has  the  ability  to  suc- 
cessfully prosecute  willful  or  flagrant  vio- 
lators of  the  law.  We  must  establish  some 
method  of  providing  proof  of  intent. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  give 
employers  absolute  security  against  be- 
ing prosecuted  for  inadvertent  or  un- 
knowing violations.  On  both  counts,  some 
courts  will  be  satisfied  with  the  simple 
knowledge  requirement,  but  other  courts 
may  require  stronger  evidence.  Thus,  the 
soft  path  proposals  I  am  offering  today 
provides  practical  means  for  effective 
enforcement,  and  also  protect  innocent 
employers  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

Two  other  considerations  were  included 
in  designing  these  fair  hiring  procedures. 
Whatever  system  evolves  to  enforce  these 
provisions,  it  must  not  put  any  substan- 
tial burden  on  employers.  My  proposals 
today  require  nothing  more  from  a  com- 
plying employer  than  a  simple  telephone 
call. 

We  must  also  be  careful  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  fostering  discrimination  in 
the  workplace.  For  some  time,  whenever 
immigration  policy  was  deliberated,  cer- 
tain group:  would  automatically  charge 
that  whatever  result  was  contemplated 
would  harm  minority  Americans.  Of 
course,  the  real  harm  done  to  minority 
Americans  was  from  unfair  competition 
from  illegal  aliens.  But  these  charges 
have  delayed  contemplation  of  any  re- 
forms of  immigration  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  time  we 
stopped  being  sidetracked  by  misleading 
arguments.  There  is  an  incredibly  sim- 
ple means  of  avoiding  discrimination 
against  American  m  nority  groups,  and 
that  is  to  have  everyone  do  the  exact 
same  thing  when  applying  for  a  job. 
Thus  there  is  no  benefit  invo'ved  in  dis- 
crimination. We  wiU  not  solve  the  dis- 
crimination problem  with  this  bill,  but 
we  will  not  exacerbate  it  either. 

But  now  to  the  elements  of  the  fair 
hiring  procedures.  The  basic  element  is 
the  prohibition  against  employing  an 
illegal  alien.  The  first  step  is  to  require 
every  aoolicant  for  employment  to  sign 
an  affidavit,  under  penalty  of  perjury, 
that  he  or  she  is  el'orible  to  accept  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States.  All  citi- 
zens and  legal  resident  aliens  may  ac- 
cept emplojmient  here;  a  few  other  al'ens 
have  been  authorized  by  the  immigra- 
tion laws  or  the  Attorney  General  to  ac- 
cept employment.  Other  aliens  are  not 
eligible  for  Amer  can  jobs. 

Wh'le  slmoly  s'gnmg  an  affidavit  does 
rot  sound  ]ike  v  very  e^ectivs  deterrent, 
studies  have  .-^hown  that  ille-^ol  aliens 
are  reluctant  to  He  about  the'r  legal 
status,  especially  when  faced  with  a  pos- 
s'ble  perjury  charge.  Los  Angeles  County 
alone  saves  $46  million  a  year  in  welfare 
costs  by  s'molv  re^.u'ring  an  affirmation 
of  citizenship  or  legal  status  from  wel- 
fare applicants. 


The  affirmation  can  be  made  a  part  of 
the  existing  W-4  witholdmg  form  all 
employees  must  fill  out,  or  part  of  a 
standard  application  for  employment, 
removing  any  additional  paperwork  bur- 
den. In  this  first  phase  ox  fair  hiring,  if 
an  employer  has  a  signed  affidavit  on  file 
for  an  employee,  he  or  she  enjoys  a  pre- 
sumption of  compliance  with  the  law. 

In  the  second  phase  of  the  program, 
beginning  soon  after  the  bill  becomes  law, 
each  applicant  for  employment  must  give 
a  social  security  number  to  the  employer. 
The  employer  must  telephone  the  appro- 
priate agency,  perhaps  the  Employment 
Security  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  or  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
m  nistration  itself,  and  report  the  num- 
ber and  the  name  of  the  person  offering 
the  number.  The  agency  will  inform  the 
employer  whether  the  number  is  valid 
and  assigned  to  that  name.  If  the  num- 
ber is  valid,  the  employer  will  receive  an 
authorizing  or  transaction  code,  signify- 
ing both  that  the  employer  called  the 
number  in  and  that  the  number  was 
valid.  If  an  employer  has  that  transac- 
tion code  for  an  employee,  he  or  she  will 
enjoy  a  complete  defense  against  prose- 
cution for  violating  the  prohibition.  This 
procedure  is  basically  the  same  as  that 
used  by  merchants  in  regard  to  most 
credit  card  purchases. 

Of  course,  an  essential  part  of  this 
process  is  the  improvement  of  the  social 
security  records,  basically  a  process  in- 
volving internal  computer  cross-checking 
to  establish  a  number's  validity.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  "secondary  verifica- 
tion." upon  which  the  integrity  of  the 
system  rests. 

Secondary  verification  is  the  examina- 
tion of  the  records  and  other  information 
about  a  social  security  number  which 
shows  whether  that  number  is  valid  or 
invalid.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  fraud  or 
misrepresentation,  and  should  have  the 
additional  benefit  of  improving  overall 
soc'al  security  recordkeeping. 

In  the  third  and  last  phase  of  fair  hir- 
ing, beginning  perhaps  4  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  and  culmi- 
nating 5  vears  later,  new,  secure  social 
security  cards  will  be  issued.  In  order  to 
obtain  one  of  these  new  cards,  however,  a 
person  must  provide  sufficient  proof  that 
he  or  she  is  eligible  to  accept  employment 
in  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  more  secure  form  of  sec- 
ondarv  verification.  Not  everyone  would 
need  this  new.  secure  card,  only  those 
people  who  want  to  change  jobs.  The 
new  card  would  have  a  unique  identify- 
ing element,  such  as  a  serial  number,  to 
insure  that  it  cannot  be  forged. 

When  these  cards  are  issued,  the  em- 
plover?  continue  telephoning  the  social 
security  numbers  to  the  agency,  but  now 
simply  offer  the  identifying  element  as 
w°ll.  There  would  be  no  additional  bur- 
fion  on  the  emolover.  but  the  applicant 
for  emolovmprt  would  need  to  show  the 
card  to  the  employer  before  the  number 
is  called  in.  This  system  should  be  secure 
enough  to  protect  employers  from  in- 
advertent mistakes  and  Americans  from 
compet'tion  from  illegal  al'en  workers. 

In  order  to  re<iiice  costs  involved  in 
implementing  fair  hiring  procedures,  it 
could  be  introduced  over  a  period  of 
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years  and  with  targeted  enforcement 
concentrating  in  those  areas  with  large 
illegal  alien  populations.  And.  I  am  intro- 
ducing measures  in  the  Immigration  and 
National  Security  Act  which  will  actually 
produce  substantial  amoimts  of  revenues 
for  the  Treasury,  far  in  excess  of  any 
costs  from  these  proposals.  But  authoriz- 
ing the  imposition  of  certain  fees  and 
charges  for  immigration  services  and 
benefits,  none  of  which  would  exceed  $10, 
the  INS  can  generate  as  much  as  $380 
million  a  year  In  direct  revenue.  And  let 
us  not  forget  that  displaced  Americans 
cost  the  Treasury  billions  of  dollars  each 
year;  if  only  150,000  illegal  aliens  are 
replaced  by  unemployed  Americans  as  a 
result  of  the  Immigration  and  National 
Security  Act,  the  Treasury  will  save  $1 
billion  a  year. 

These  three  areas  make  up  the  Im- 
migration and  National  Security  Act  of 
1981,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this 
year  we  can  move  forward  on  immigra- 
tion proposals,  after  many  long  years  of 
neglect.  The  American  people  want 
something  to  he  done  now.  Our  problems 
will  only  get  worse  if  we  do  nothing. 
Thus.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill,  while  we  still  have  a  chance  to 
regain  control  of  our  immigrat'on. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-sectlon  analysis  of  this  bill  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Fact  Sheet  and  SEcnoN-BT-SEcnoN 
Analysis 

THE  immigration  AND  NATIONAL  8ECURITT  ACT 
OF    1981 

Section  1 :  This  section  entitles  the  legis- 
lation as  the  Immigration  and  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1981. 

Section  2:  Provides  a  preamble  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  for  the  guid- 
ance of  courts  and  others  In  Interpreting 
the  Act's  provisions.  The  preamble  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  a  generous  Immigration 
policy,  but  emphasizes  also  the  need  for  con- 
trolled and  limited  Immigration. 

Section  3:  Strengthening  of  Border  Pa- 
trol— Requires  expansion  of  the  Border  Pa- 
trol to  at  least  6.000  officers,  and  provides 
for  the  procurement  and  use  of  the  most 
modem  equipment  and  support  avaUable.  It 
also  provides  the  authorization  for  a  new. 
more  secure  alien  Identification  card.  The 
effect  of  this  section  would  be  to  Increase 
the  resources  available  to  enforce  the  Immi- 
gration laws. 

Section  4:  Numerical  Limitations — Estab- 
lishes a  flexible  celling  on  legal  immigration 
admissions.  The  celling  Is  set  at  350.000,  In- 
cluding all  immigrants.  In  an  emergency, 
and  only  after  consulting  with  Congress, 
the  President  may  "borrow"  admissions  from 
the  next  year  In  case  of  emergency,  and/or 
may  disregard  internal  statutory  Umlts  be- 
low the  overall  celling. 

The  President  must  report  to  Congress 
each  year  the  projected  number  of  admis- 
sions, and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  re- 
ftort  an  opinion  to  Congress  on  whether  that 
level  of  admissions  will  affect  the  U.S.  work- 
force. The  effect  of  this  section  wlU  be  to 
limit  legal  Immigration  to  the  target  set  by 
Congress  In  1975.  and  exceeds  average  Immi- 
gration for  the  past  70  years.  This  level  also 
exceeds  the  total  Immigration  for  permanent 
residence  of  aU  other  countries  In  the  world 
combined. 

Section  5:  Asylum — This  section  provides 
first  that  an  applicant  for  asylum  show  th*t 


the  qualifying  persecution  or  fear  of  persecu- 
tion Is  due  to  conditions  prior  to  departure 
from  his  or  her  homeland,  and  not  due  to 
the  actual  fact  of  departure  alone.  This  sec- 
tion also  defines  the  "entry"  Into  the  VS. 
of  an  applicant  for  asylum,  as  a  means  of 
returning  the  level  of  procedural  rights  af- 
forded an  asylum  seeker  to  the  same  level  ss 
Is  used  In  other  civil  Immigration  procei»d- 
Ings.  And  third,  this  section  requires  the 
drafting  of  contingency  plans  to  hanJle 
future  large  groups  of  asylum  seekers.  In- 
cluding the  establishment  of  reception  cen- 
ters outside  the  U.S. 

The  effect  of  this  language  will  be  to  make 
asylum  more  difficult  for  some  aliens  to 
achieve,  but  will  reduce  the  adjudication 
burden  on  the  government  and  the  support 
costs  for  local  and  state  governments  from 
asylum  procedures,  such  as  those  now  being 
experienced  In  Florida. 

Section  6 :  Parole  Limitation — The  Attorney 
Oeneral's  parole  authority  was  originally  In- 
tended to  be  used  in  Individual  emergency 
situations  when  It  was  necessary  to  bring  an 
alien  Into  the  United  States  temporarily. 
However,  this  authority  has  been  distorted  by 
prior  attorneys  general  who  have  admitted 
large  groups  of  aliens.  This  provision  would 
restore  the  original  Intent  of  the  authority. 

Section  7:  Record  of  Admission — ^Under 
specified  circumstances,  those  Illegal  aliens 
who  qualify  would  be  permitted  to  obtain 
permanent  resident  status.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  amending  an  existing  sec- 
tion which  granted  the  same  staus  to  lUegal 
aliens  Who  had  entered  the  country  prior  to 
June  30.  1948. 

The  requirements  would  Include  continu- 
ous residence  since  January  1 .  1B78.  registra- 
tion within  six  months  of  the  Implementa- 
tion of  a  secure  Social  Security  card  system, 
financial  sponsorship  similar  to  that  required 
of  applicants  for  legal  Immigration,  a  show- 
ing of  undue  hardship  if  forced  to  leave 
the  U.S.  and  admissibility  in  accordance  with 
Section  212(a). 

Section  8:  Fair  Hiring  Procedures — ^Thls 
section  would  prohibit  the  knowing  employ- 
ment of  Illegal  aliens.  It  would  provide 
graduated  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for 
violations.  Authority  would  be  given  to  the 
Attorney  General.  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
Secretary  of  HHS  to  Implement  a  gradually 
phased-ln  program. 

In  the  first  phase,  an  atipllcant  for  employ- 
ment would  be  required  to  sign  an  affirma- 
tion that  he  or  she  is  e'lglble  to  work  In  the 
United  States.  The  afT.davlt  could  be  made 
part  of  the  already  existing  W-4  withhold- 
ing form  each  employee  must  already  fill 
out.  This  easily  and  rapidly  Initiated  pro- 
cedure, along  with  Increased  enforcement 
procedures  envisioned  by  Sec.  3,  would  pro- 
vide Immediate  relief  from  the  flood  of  Il- 
legal alien  labor  while  the  more  extensive 
natlonil  fair  hiring  procedures  In  Phases 
Two  and  Three  are  Implemented. 

Phase  Two  wou'd  be  an  institution  of  a 
verification  system  to  Improve  the  security 
of  the  social  security  numbers  now  required 
to  be  used  by  all  applicants  for  employment. 
Such  a  system  would  Include  the  initial 
crosschecking  of  the  existing  social  security 
data  for  obvious  errors,  such  as  that  of  sev- 
eral employees  having  Identical  numbers. 

Further,  there  would  be  a  check  of  social 
security  numbers  submitted  by  new  em- 
ployees for  fradulent  or  erroneous  numbers. 
This  latter  verification  could  be  accom- 
plished through  a  system  whereby  an  em- 
p'oyer  could  simply  call  In  a  prospective 
employee's  social  security  number  and  re- 
ceive almost  Instant  verification.  Initially, 
tlhs  would  possibly  have  to  be  done  on  a 
random  basis.  If  the  number  were  found  to 
be  Invalid,  the  prospective  employee  wou'd 
be  required  to  correct  the  problem  before 
his  employment  would  be  confirmed. 


If  the  Employment  Security  Administra- 
tion of  the  Uepariment  of  Labor,  wiib  2600 
offices  nationwide,  were  incorporated  Into 
the  Eystem.  the  verification  and  corre<tlon 
process  probably  would  be  expedited.  When 
a  social  security  numt>er  was  valid,  the  em- 
ployer would  receive  a  transaction  or  au- 
thorization code,  showing  that  the  number 
was  valid  and  that  the  employer  reported  as 
required. 

Section  8:  Phase  three  would  Involve  the 
Issuance  of  a  new  and  more  secure  social 
security  card  which  would  be  baaed  <  n  posi- 
tive procf  that  the  individual  Is  a  cl  Izen  or 
legal  retldent.  The  new  card  would  have 
seme  type  of  unique  Identifying  e.ement. 
such  as  a  serial  number  or  photograph.  The 
data  from  these  cards  would  again  be  sub- 
mitted for  verification  when  an  individual 
applied  for  a  new  Job.  However,  there  should 
be  adequate  facilities  by  this  time  to  verify 
immediately  every  new  applicant  for  employ- 
ment. 

Section  9:  Pees  and  charges — This  section 
would  clearly  establish  the  authority  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  prescribe  a  uniform 
schedule  of  fees  and  charges  lor  Inuui^r^- 
tlon  related  procedures,  which  would  help 
defray  the  cost  of  the  new  enforcement 
procedures.^ 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  my  distin- 
guish colleague.  Mr.  Huddleston,  In  in- 
troducing the  Immigration  and  National 
Security  Act  of  1981. 

Our  immigration  policy  is  clearly  out 
of  control.  The  people  of  Florida  will  t^ 
you  that  our  immigration  policy  is  out  of 
control  and  that  the  social  and  financial 
costs  have  been  tremendous.  Immigra- 
tion is  out  of  control  when  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment can  dictate  our  Immigration 
policy;  when  we  allow  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  determine  who  will  come  to 
our  country.  Immigration  is  out  of  con- 
trol when  the  Federal  Government  lacks 
the  resources  and  the  willingness  to  en- 
force our  immigration  laws  already  on 
the  bocAs.  and  it  is  out  of  control  when 
the  Federal  Government,  including  the 
Congress,  Is  not  prepared  to  make  the 
hard  decisions  that  must  be  made  to  re- 
form our  imm'gration  laws.  I  think  the 
residents  of  Florida  and  US.  citizens 
across  our  land  are  asking  themseives. 
"What  about  my  rights?",  "Who  Is  going 
to  help  me  find  a  job.  who  will  help  me 
find  adequate  housing,  and  who  will  pay 
for  my  medical  needs?" 

The  Select  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy  has  submitted  Its 
final  report  after  19  months  of  research 
and  study,  and  after  hearing  over  700 
witnesses  who  testified  at  12  regional 
public  hearings.  The  Commission's  report 
will  be  a  good  basis  for  debate  and  com- 
ment, and  I  am  pleased  that  Senator 
SiMPFON  has  Indicated  that  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policv  will  begin  hearings  on 
the  report  in  the  near  future. 

The  report  is  a  good  starting  point,  but 
I  believe  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough  in 
tackling  some  of  the  severe  problems  -.ve 
face  with  our  immigration  laws.  To  bedn 
with,  the  Select  Commission  recom- 
mended that  we  increase  our  Immigra- 
tion quotas  from  its  present  level  of  270,- 
000  to  350,000.  plus  an  allowance  for  an 
additional  100.000  a'lens  oer  year  for  5 
years  to  clear  uo  the  backlog  of  visa  ap- 
plications wortdwlde.  It  further  recom- 
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mends  we  continue  to  accept  50,000  refu- 
gees per  year,  plus  unlimited  additional 
numbers,  in  consultation  with  Congress, 
for  special  humanitarian  purposes.  When 
you  add  all  that  up,  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  much  of  a  change  from  our  present 
policy  at  all. 

In  1978  and  in  1979,  total  legal  Immi- 
gration to  the  United  States  stood  at  over 
600,000  and  in  1980  over  800,000  legal  im- 
migrants and  refugees  were  admitted  to 
our  country.  Legal  immigration  is  now 
at  its  highest  level  in  50  years  and  at  its 
highest  level  in  our  Nation's  history 
when  you  count  illegal  immigration.  The 
United  States  is  by  far  the  world's  largest 
recipient  of  refugees  and  inMnigrants. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  place  a 
cap  on  annual  immigration.  The  Immi- 
gration and  National  Security  Act 
places  a  reasonable  ceiling  on  legal  im- 
migration. The  bUl  will  limit  legal  im- 
migration to  the  United  States  to  the 
target  figure  set  by  Congress  in  1975 — 
350,000  per  year.  In  an  emergency,  and 
only  after  consulting  with  Congress,  the 
President  may  "borrow  "  admissions  from 
the  following  year,  or  he  may  disregard 
internal  statutory  limits  below  the  over- 
all ceiling.  The  President  must  report  to 
Congress  each  year  on  the  projected 
number  of  admissions,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  must  report  an  opinion  to  Con- 
gress on  whether  the  level  of  admissions 
will  affect  the  U.S.  work  force. 

To  regain  control  of  our  immigration 
policy,  we  must  also  remove  the  magnet 
which  attracts  the  millions  of  undocu- 
mented aliens  in  our  country:  The  abil- 
ity to  find  a  job.  Under  our  present  Fed- 
eral law.  it  is  not  a  crime  to  employ  an 
illegal  immigrant.  The  Immigration  and 
National  Security  Act  would  make  it  un- 
lawful for  any  employer  to  hire  an  alien 
in  the  United  States  who  has  not  been 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

Employers  who  knowingly  violate  the 
law  would  be  subject  to  civil  penalties  of 
up  to  $1,000  per  alien.  Continued  viola- 
tors would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  up  to 
$20,000  or  by  imprisonment  of  up  to  3 
years,  or  both.  To  make  this  system  fair 
to  the  employer  and  to  the  applicant  ap- 
plying for  a  job,  the  Attorney  General 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary 
°l  Health  and  Human  Services  are  au- 
thorized to  implement  a  gradually  phase- 
ta  worker  verification  system,  linking  en- 
forcement measures  with  implementa- 
tion of  this  system. 

In  phase  1  of  the  worker  verification 
pstem,  6  months  after  the  bill  is  signed 
mto  law,  each  employer  in  the  United 
States  will  require  that  each  ap^-licant 
for  employment  submit  a  written  state- 
ment certifying  that  the  applicant  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  is  an  alien 
legally  in  our  country.  This  could  be 
made  part  of  the  existing  W-4  withho'd- 
mg  form  each  employee  must  already  fill 
out.  The  written  statement  would  be  re- 
temed  by  the  employer  for  each  applicant 
he  employs  and  would  be  presented 
upon  request,  to  the  Attorney  General.    ' 

Begjiming  not  less  than  6  months  or  no 
later  than  2  years  after  this  bill  becomes 
law.  the  Attorney  General,  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretaries  of  Labor 
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and  Health  and  Human  Services,  would 
establish  a  system  to  verify  the  validity 
of  the  social  security  account  numbers  of 
applicants  for  employment.  Notice  of  this 
system  would  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Beginning  90  days  after  th.s 
notice,  each  employer  will  submit,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures,  the  social 
security  account  number  of  each  person 
thereafter  applying  for  employment  and 
will  record  whether  the  Attorney  General 
has  verified  the  validity  of  the  number. 

The  third  and  final  stage  which  will 
take  place  no  more  than  5  years  after 
enactment  of  the  act,  all  citizens  and 
legal  aliens  will  be  issued  a  new  employ- 
ment social  security  card  with  a  unique 
identifying  element  such  as  a  serial  num- 
ber or  photograph.  Again,  a  notice  of  the 
availability  of  these  revised  social  secu- 
rity cards  and  the  procedures  which  em- 
ployers would  use  in  examining  these 
cards  would  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  data  from  these  cards 
would  be  submitted  for  verification  when 
an  individual  applies  for  a  new  job.  By 
the  time  this  third  stage  goes  into  effect, 
there  should  be  adequate  facilities  to 
verify  immediately  every  new  applicant 
for  employment. 

I  have  reviewed  the  various  options 
that  are  available  to  discourage  the  em- 
ployment of  undocumented  workers,  in- 
cluding a  separate  work  permit  card  and 
a  call-in  data  bank.  In  examining  the 
impact  of  these  and  other  systems  from 
the  perspective  of  cost  to  the  taxpayer,' 
the  impact  on  employers,  the  impact  on 
workers,  and  the  degree  of  effectiveness. 
I  believe  that  the  fair  hiring  provisions 
of  this  bill  are  the  best  approach. 

One  of  the  most  serious  immigration 
problems  of  particular  importance  to 
Florida  Is  the  continued  arrival  of  large 
numbers  of  undocumented  aliens  seeking 
political  asylum  in  the  United  States.  Our 
refugee  laws  never  envisioned  the  United 
States  being  the  country  of  first  asylum. 
The  last  11  months  have  been  particu- 
larly trying  to  the  people  of  my  State  and 
especially  to  Dade  County. 

Of  the  125.000  Cubans  who  began  ar- 
riving in  Key  West  April  21.  1980.  over 
86.000  or  72  percent  have  settled  in  Flor- 
ida. Ninety  percent  of  the  11.000  Haitians 
who  arrived  between  April  21  and  Decem- 
ber 31  have  settled  in  Florida.  Florida 
continues  to  be  the  recipient  of  large 
numbers  of  imdocimiented  aliens.  While 
the  figures  vary  from  week  to  week.  Flor- 
ida has  received  over  5,000  Haitians  since 
the  October  10.  1980.  cutoff  date  for 
Cuban-Haitian  entrant  status,  and  500 
Haitians  arrived  during  an  8-day  period 
in  March  alone. 

Undocimiented  aliens  currently  arriv- 
ing are  now  subject  to  exclusion  hear- 
ings that  have  been  occurring  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  10  per  day.  TTie  very 
fact  that  exclusion  hearings  are  moving 
forward  is  a  victory  of  sorts  for  those 
who  have  followed  with  concern  the  con- 
tinued legal  battles  which  have  literally 
tied  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  enforcing  its  own  laws. 

The  Immigration  and  National  Secu- 
rity Act  has  several  key  provisions  that 
will  tighten  un  the  asylum  process,  mak- 
ing it  more  difficult  for  some  aliens  to 
receive    asylum,    while    protecting    the 


rights  of  those  who  truly  are  political 
refugees.  The  changes  will  also  reduce 
the  adjudication  burden  on  the  Govern- 
ment. The  effect  of  these  provisions  will 
be  to  return  the  level  of  procedural  rights 
for  asylum  seekers  to  the  same  level  that 
is  used  in  other  civil  immigration  pro- 
ceedings. The  alien  seeking  "entry"  will 
be  ent.tled  to  the  same  rights  as  any 
other  alien  seeking  entry  to  oiu-  country, 
no  more  and  no  less.  The  intent  will  be 
to  create  a  procedure  where  large  num- 
bers can  be  processed  in  a  way  that  will 
not  allow  the  process  to  drag  on  for  years. 
The  bill  also  requires  the  drafting  of  a 
contingency  plan  to  handle  large  groups 
of  asylum  seekers  including  the  estab- 
lishment 01  reception  centers  outside  the 
United  States.  We  have  a  situation  right 
now  in  Florida  where  thsre  just  is  not 
any  more  room  to  handle  large  numbers 
oj  undocumented  aliens.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem  given  the  events  of  the  last  11 
months,  the  Federal  Government  still 
does  not  have  a  contingency  plan  to  place 
and  process  large  numbers  of  newly  ar- 
riving aliens. 

We  have  right  now  in  Florida  a  proc- 
essing center  that  is  way  over  capacity. 
At  this  center.  Krome  North,  there  are 
approximately  590  aliens,  twice  the  pop- 
ulation it  should  be  given  the  current 
staffing  ability  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  Because  our  drug 
enforcement  efforts  have  been  so  success- 
ful, the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  has  even  had  to  give  up  half  of 
its  space  at  the  Federal  correctional  in- 
stitution. Just  where  does  the  Federal 
Government  expect  the  district  director 
in  Miami  to  place  the  next  boatload  or 
the  next  planeload  of  aliens?  We  abso- 
lutely have  to  have  a  contingency  plan 
in  place. 

According  to  a  June  1980  Roper  poll 
taken  last  year.  91  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  believe  that  an  all-out  effort 
should  be  made  to  stop  illegal  immigra- 
tion. I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Florida 
are  surprised  by  that.  In  my  travels 
throughout  the  State  the  message  has 
come  to  me  loud  and  clear.  Our  country 
must  regain  control  of  our  immigration 
policy.  The  bill  being  introduced  today 
will  go  a  long  way  in  regaining  that  con- 
trol.* 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Immigration  and  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1981  which  is  being  intro- 
duced today  by  my  colleague  Senator 
HuDDLESTON.  This  bill  improves  our  cur- 
rent immigration  policy  by  placing  a 
reasonable  ceiling  on  the  number  of  im- 
migrants allowed  to  legally  enter  this 
country  each  year.  More  importantly,  it 
establishes  a  system  of  graduated  civil 
and  criminal  penalties  on  employers 
who  knowingly  hire  illegal  aliens. 

The  Immigration  and  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1981  establishes  a  unique  reg- 
istration system,  tied  in  with  our  social 
security  system.  Every  person  in  this 
coimtry  will  be  issued  an  identification 
card  with  some  luiique  item  on  it  such 
as  a  photograph  or  a  serial  number.  A 
job  applicant  must  present  this  card  as 
he  must  now  prov'de  his  social  security 
number  when  applying  for  a  job.  The  in- 
formation contained  on  this  card  would 
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then  be  verified  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  for  authenticity. 

This  approach  to  control  illegal  em- 
ployment may  seem  novel  in  this  coun- 
try; however,  identification  cards  of  this 
nature  have  been  required  in  European 
countries  for  a  long  time.  Prance,  West 
Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Luxem- 
bourg all  use  such  cards  to  control  em- 
ployment of  illegal  aliens.  By  establish- 
ing an  identification  card  for  all  citi- 
zens and  legal  aliens,  civil  rights  advo- 
cates could  not  argue  that  this  effort  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  illegal  aliens  will 
unduly  burden  ethnic  Americans. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  the  major  at- 
traction of  foreigners  entering  the 
United  States  illegally  is  the  availability 
of  employment.  A  system  which  makes 
the  employment  of  such  illegal  aliens 
highly  difficult  or  impossible  diminishes 
this  attraction  and  concurrently  in- 
creases opportunities  either  for  Ameri- 
cans or  for  those  who  comply  with  the 
legal  prerequisites  for  work  visas  and 
temporary  resident  status. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between 
3.5  and  12  million  illegal  aliens  currently 
in  the  United  States.  During  fiscal  year 
1979  the  Immigration  and  Nationaliza- 
tion Service  located  over  i, 000.000  aliens 
who  were  deportable  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Of  these 
people  93  percent  had  entered  the  coun- 
try illegally  and  7  percent  had  violated 
the  terms  of  their  legal  entry.  Further- 
more, approximately  93  percent  were 
Mexican  nationalist  and  at  least  30  per- 
cent were  repeat  offenders. 

Part  of  the  responsibility  for  this  large 
Influx  of  illegal  immigrants  must  be 
borne  by  our  current  outdated  social 
security  registration  program.  The  sys- 
tem should  be  updated  to  control  the 
Influx  of  illegal  aliens  into  our  Nation's 
work  force.  This  legislation  improves  the 
administration  of  social  security  by  im- 
plementing procedures  to  prevent  dupli- 
cative and  false  registration  numbers. 
These  improvements  coupled  with  other 
provisions  of  this  bill  calling  for  a 
strengthening  of  our  national  border  pa- 
trol and  a  tightening  of  the  asylum  pro- 
cedures for  immigrants  wishing  to  per- 
manently enter  this  country  should 
effectively  cut  down  the  number  of  illegal 
aliens  within  our  country. 

Finally,  this  legislation  establishes 
procedures  to  effectively  regUate  the 
large  numbers  of  illegal  aliens  who  now 
reside  in  our  coimtry  by  establishing 
procedures  enabling  them  to  obtain 
permanent  resident  status. 

Because  of  their  imderground  work 
status,  many  illegal  aliens  are  willing  to 
accept  less  than  minimum  salary  and 
work  in  substandard  conditions  in  return 
for  protection  by  their  employers  from 
deportation.  By  providing  a  degree  of 
legitimacy  to  these  aliens  we  will  reduce 
the  unfair  advantages  such  employers 
hold  over  those  who  do  not  hire  illegal 
aliens. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Senator 
HuDDLESTON  for  taking  the  lead  in 
restricting  our  immigration  procedures 
and  am  pleased  to  join  him  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor.  I  urge  my  other  colleagues 
to  pass  favorably  upon  these  proposed 
improvements  in  our  immigration  and 


social  security  registration  systems.  Laws 
which  are  not  effectively  enforced  deni- 
grate and  undermine  the  fundamental 
principle  that  ours  is  indeed  a  nation  of 
laws  and  not  men. 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
markup  of  the  fiscal  1981  reconciliation 
resolution  In  the  Budget  Committee  last 
week,  I  voted — as  did  all  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee — for  cutbacks  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  Federal  spending. 
These  dollars  would  have  gone  to  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens who  need  assistance  with  food,  hous- 
ing, medical  care,  and  other  necessities  of 
life.  I  am  willing  to  make  these  drastic 
cuts  because  I  feel  that  these  people, 
and  everyone  else  in  this  country,  will  be 
better  off  in  the  long  run  if  we  can  re- 
strain spending  and  reduce  inflation.  But 
it  hurt. 

We  have  a  lot  of  hard  choices  facing  us 
in  the  days  ahead,  choices  that  force  a" 
to  try  to  draw  thai  fine  line  between 
what  we  absolutely  must  do,  and  what  we 
would  like  to  do  if  we  could  afford  it.  And 
that  is  the  same  choice  that  faces  us  in 
the  matter  of  immigration,  in  the  num- 
bers of  people  from  around  the  world  we 
sidmit  to  this  country  every  year.  There 
is  not  one  among  us  who  does  not  take 
pride  in  our  historic  role  as  a  nation  of 
immigrants,  as  a  beacon  of  hope  and  a 
promise  of  freedom  to  less  fortunate  citi- 
zens of  other  lands.  There  is  not  one 
among  us  who  wants  to  deny  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  full,  productive  life  to 
another  human  being.  But  the  choice 
must  be  made,  and  the  time  is  now.  We 
simply  cannot  continue  to  bring  almost  a 
million  additional  people  per  year — 800.- 
000  in  1980  alone — into  the  United  States. 
At  the  moment,  we  do  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic resources  to  assist  all  the  immi- 
grants that  wish  to  locate  in  our  countr\'. 

I  am  therefore  armouncing  today  my 
cosponsorship  of  the  Immigration  and 
National  Security  Act  of  1981,  introduced 
by  Senator  Huddleston.  Th's  legislatitm 
puts  an  overall  limit  of  350.000  on  the  an- 
nual number  of  immigrants,  with  strin- 
gent requirements  on  anv  proposal  to  in- 
crease that  number;  it  makes  signif  cant 
improvements  in  border  patrol  opera- 
tions; it  prohibits  the  knowing  employ- 
ment of  illegal  immigrants;  and  it  pro- 
vides for  amnes*-y  of  certain  aliens  with 
sufficient  community  ties  and  residence. 

TTie  problem  in  our  existing  system  Is 
not  with  the  current  limitation ;  the  prob- 
lem is  in  the  categories  of  unlimited  ad- 
m'ss'on,  the  two  largest  of  which  are 
immediate  families  and  refugees.  This 
legislation  will  continue  the  rightful  pri- 
ority enjoyed  by  family  members,  but  by 
giving  them  priority  within  the  limita- 
tion— ^not  putting  them  in  an  unlimited 
category.  This  legislation  will  allow  a 
flexible  response  to  a  true  refugee  crisis 
and  to  victims  of  oppression  and  perse- 
cutiOTi,  by  allowing  Uie  President  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  specifically  de- 
scribed consultations  with  Congress — 
but  only  with  full  documentation  of  the 
projected  effects  on  the  American  popu- 
lace. 

I  do  not  like  living  with  the  idea  that 
the  bounty  of  this  Nation  is  finite,  that 
there  are  limits  on  our  ability  to  bring 
In  those  people  who  so  desperately  want 


to  earn  a  living  vTage  and  live  a  decent 
life  but  cannot  do  so  In  their  own  coim- 
tries.  This  bill  is  a  recognition  of  those 
limits  and  it  is  a  commonsense  approach 
to  getting  this  problem  under  control. 

I  CAn  envision  a  time  when  our  em- 
ployment rate,  our  productivity,  our 
demographic  composition,  and  our  entire 
infrastructure  are  at  a  stage  where  we 
can  expand  these  numbers.  But  as  we 
pointed  out  with  such  clarity  in  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  last  week,  and  as 
most  of  the  country  knows,  we  are  not 
there  yet. 

This  legislatlcn  is  an  important  step — 
among  many  we  must  take  in  the  days 
ahead — toward  the  goal  of  putting  our 
economic  affairs  in  order.* 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bfntsen  ) : 
S.  777.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  restrict 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over 
the  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  material 
to  those  discharges  which  are  Into  navi- 
gable waters,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

LtXISLATION    RELATTNC   TO   DtSCHAKCE   OF 
DKEDCCD   OR   FTIX    ICATCBIAI. 

Mr.  TO'WER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
todav  introduc'ng  with  Senator  Beittsen 
legislation  that  will  curtail  the  seemingly 
never-ending  growth  of  the  bureaucratcy 
and  will  clarify  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
authority  over  State  water  resources. 
Federal  agencies  have  far  overstepped 
their  bounds  in  their  interpretation  of 
what  constitutes  a  "navigable  stream" 
under  Publ  c  Law  92-500. 

The  bill  would  restrict  expansion  of 
Federal  authority  over  nonnavigable 
waters  under  section  404  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  which  au- 
thorizes the  coros  to  issue  permits  for 
activit-es  in  navigable  waters  involving 
the  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  material 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  the  bill  T 
Introduce  today  is  not  new  to  Congress.  I 
attempted  in  1975  and  1977  to  obtain 
congressional  mandate  to  Instill  com- 
monsense In  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
permit  procedures  by  limiting  its  juris- 
diction over  waters  which  are  neither 
navigable  nor  critical  to  navigation.  Both 
attempts  failed  by  only  a  narrow  margin. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  country  con- 
tinues to  be  faced  with  a  growing  regu- 
latory scheme  covering  not  lust  the  wet- 
lands of  the  Nation,  but  virtually  ail  sur- 
face waters.  Prolonged  delays  and  piles 
of  redtape  continue  to  prevail,  precipi- 
tating a  further  eros'on  of  public  con- 
Sdence  in  and  support  of  the  legitimate 
objectives  of  the  clean  water  effort. 

In  particular,  section  404  of  the  1792 
act  has  been  cited  by  the  corps  for  the 
actions  it  has  taken  both  in  denjring 
owners  the  right  to  discharge  material 
on  their  own  prooertv -wetlands  and  in 
denvin?  public  citizens  navigation  dis- 
tricts and  municipalities  what  the  corps 
broadly  interprets  as  the  right  to 
undertake  fiood  control  proieets  that 
would  affect  the  "waters  of  the  United 
States." 

Now  In  the  97th  Congress  I  seek  once 
again  the  defin'tson  of  "navigable 
waters"  to  mean  what  it  meant  in  the 
River  and  Harbors  Act  of  1S89.  Quite 
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simply,  the  words  "navigable  waters"  are 
stipulated  to  mean  "waters  navigable  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  shore- 
ward to  their  ordinary  high  water  mark, 
including  ail  waters  which  are  subject  to 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  shoreward 
to  their  mean  high  water  mark." 

By  definition,  then,  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  would  lose  jurisdiction  over 
wetlands,  since  wetlands  are  not  navi- 
gable. This  change  alone  should  elimi- 
nate most  of  the  problems  that  have 
been  caused  by  present  corps  policy  and 
regulations.  However,  I,  too,  share  ccm- 
cem  that  n<xmavigable  waters — often 
referred  to  as  "wetlands" — have  some 
degree  of  protection.  A  major  provision 
of  my  bill  allows  the  Qovemor  of  any 
State,  with  the  concurrence  of  that 
State's  legislature,  to  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  with  a  written  request 
to  extend  application  of  this  act  to  those 
waters,  other  than  navigable  waters. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  endorse  the 
right  of  a  State  to  make  this  determina- 
tion to  seek  Federal  assistance  if  it  so 
chooses.  Wetlands  adjacent  to  navigable 
waters  can  then  be  evaluated  and  pro- 
tected on  a  local  basis. 

Again,  I  am  pleased  that  Senator 
Bentskn  is  joining  with  me  In  sponsoring 
this  bill.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
us,  and  trust  that  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  this  bill  as 
we  reexamine  clean  water  legislation 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c<ai- 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Texas  Legislature  re- 
lating to  the  subject  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectitm.  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  777 

Be  it  eriacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Conffress  assembled. 

FINDINGS 

a«CTioN  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
procedures  m&nd&ted  by.  and  regulations  Is- 
sued pursuant  to.  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
^lutlon  Control  Act  and  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1899.  have  delayed  the  construction  of 
needed  energy  water  resource  and  other  de- 
velopment proJeoU  without  commensurate 
benefit  to  the  Nation 

PEBMITS  POB  DREUGED  OS  FILL  MATEBIAL 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  404 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
is   amended   to   read   as   follows: 

"(•)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  a  per- 
mit to  an  applicant,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  public  hearing,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  dredged  or  flu  material  Into  the 
navigable  waters  at  a  disposal  site  or  sites 
specified  by  the  applicant,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  disposal  site  or 
sites  cannot  be  specified  through  the  ap- 
plication of  the  guidelines  or  other  consider- 
ations in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
Not  later  than  the  fifteenth  day  after  the 
date  an  applicant  submits  all  the  informa- 
tion required  to  complete  an  application  for 
»  permit  under  this  subsection  the  Secre- 
tary shall  puWlsh  the  notice  required  by  thU 
strt>sectlon.  ' 

"(2)    For    purposes   of   this   section,    the 

I!".- '"•^^*"''  waters'  means  all  waters 
Which  are  used,  or  are  susceptible  to  use  In 
their  natural  condition  or  by  reasonable 
improvement,  as  a  means  to  transport  In- 


terstate or  foreign  commerce  shoreward  to 
their  ordinary  high  water  mark,  including 
all  waters  which  are  subject  to  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  shoreward  to  their  mean 
high  water  mark. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(g).  the  discharge  of  dredged  or  flll  material 
In  waters  other  than  navigable  waters  is 
not  prohibited  by  or  otherwise  subject  to 
regulation  under  this  Act.  or  section  9,  10, 
or  13  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1899  (33  U.S.C. 
401,  403,  or  407),  or  any  other  Act  of  Con- 
gress.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  404  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  the 
Secretary". 

STATE      REQITEST      TOR      rCOERAL      JUWSDXCTION 
OVEB    NONNAVICABLE    WATERS 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  404  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)  At  the  written  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State,  concurred  In  by  the 
legislature  of  such  State  In  accordance  with 
State  law,  the  Secretary  shall  extend  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to 
those  waters,  other  than  navigable  waters, 
within  such  State  which  are  listed  and  de- 
fined by  the  Governor  of  such  State  In  his 
request.". 

REPEAL    OF    OPTIONAL    STATE    PERMIT     PROGRAM 

.  Sec.  4.  Section  404  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsections  (h),  (I),  (j),  (k),  and 
(I)  thereof,  and  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (m)  through  (t)  (and  all  references 
thereto)  as  subsections  (h)  through  (o), 
respectively. 

NlNETT-DAT    REQUIREMENT    FOR    PERMIT 
DECISION 

Sec.  6.  The  second  sentence  of  section  404 
(1)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (as  redesignated  by  section  4  (b)  of 
this  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable.". 

MISCELLANEOUS    AND    CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  404(o)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (as  redesignated 
by  section  4(b)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(o)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  pre- 
clude or  deny  the  right  of  any  State  or  In- 
terstate agency  (or  any  entity  designated  by 
such  SUte  or  interstate  agency)  to  con- 
trol the  discharge  or  dredged  or  flll  material 
in  any  portion  of  the  waters.  Including  the 
navigable  waters,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  State,  including  any  activity  of  any 
Federal  agency,  and  each  such  agency  shall 
comply  with  such  State  or  intersute  re- 
quirements both  substantive  and  procedural 
to  control  the  discharge  of  dredged  or  flll 
material  to  the  same  extent  that  any  T>er- 
son  Is  subiect  to  such  requirements.  This 
section  shall  not  be  construed  as  affecting 
or  Impairing  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  maintain  navigation.". 

(b)  Section  206(g)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  404". 

(c)(1)  Section  2oe(b)(4)(B)(U)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  which  shall 
complement  and  be  coordinated  with  a  State 
program  under  section  404  conducted  pur- 
suant to  this  Act". 

(2)  Section  208(b)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraoh  (C) 
thereof  and  by  redeslpnatlng  subparagraph 
(D)  as  subparagraph  (C). 

(d)  Section  308(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "404  (relating  to  State  per- 
mit programs),". 

(e)(1)  Section  309(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  404". 

(2)  Section  309(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  In  a  permit  is- 


sued   under  section   404   of   this  Act  by  a 
State". 

(3)  Section  309(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  In  a  permit  Is- 
sued under  section  404  of  this  Act  bv  a 
State".  ' 

(4)  Section  309(d)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  In  a  permit  Is- 
sued under  section  404  of  this  Act  by  a 
State,". 

(f)  Section  404 (m)  of  such  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  4(b)  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  a  State  pro- 
gram approved  under  this  section,". 

Resolution  Relating  to  the  Discharge  of 
Dredged  and  Fill  Materials  Under  Section 
404  OF  the  Federal  Clean  Water  Act 
Whereas,  Section  404  of  the  Federal  Clean 
Water  Act  allows  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers,    under    Environmental    P>Totectlon 
Agency  supervision,  to  issue  permits  for  the 
discharge  of  dredged  and  flll  ma.terlals  Into 
the  waters  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  Section  404  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  and  Sections  9,  lO,  and  13  of  the  1899 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  have  delayed  the  con- 
struction of  needed  energy  and  water  devel- 
opment projects  and  have  deprived  citizens 
of  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  private  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law;  and 

Whereas,  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  Sec- 
tion 404  are  excessive,  extending  beyond 
navigable  waters  Into  areas  where  justified 
federal  Interests  are  not  apparent;  and 

Whereas,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act  of  1934.  as  amended  In  1958.  has 
been  used  by  certain  federal  agencies  to  de- 
mand excessive  concessions  from  applicants 
for  federal  permits,  including  Section  404 
permits;  and 

Whereas,  the  coastal  wetlands  of  Texas  are 
of  critical  Importance  to  the  economy  and 
environment  of  the  State: 

Now,  therefore,  be  is  resolved  that  Section 
404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  be  amended  to 
limit  federal  jurisdiction  to  waters  which 
are  presently  used,  or  are  susceptible  to  use 
In  their  natural  condition  or  by  reasonable 
Improvement  as  a  means  to  transport  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  shoreward  to  their 
ordinary  high  water  mark.  Including  all  wa- 
ters which  are  subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide  shoreward  to  their  mean  high  water 
marks;  and  be  It 

Resolved,  that  Section  404  be  amended  to 
require  that  no  permit  may  be  denied  or  con- 
ditioned for  any  reason  other  than  that  the 
discharge  of  dredged  or  flll  material  would 
not  comply  with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  concerning  water  qual- 
ity requirements  and  to  provide  that  a  per- 
mit may  not  be  denied  nor  conditions  re- 
quired for  any  reason  relating  to  the  effects 
of  diversions,  storage,  or  consumption  of 
water  authorized  pursuant  to  state  water 
allocation  decisions;  and  be  It 

Resolved,  that  Section  404  be  amended  to 
allow  any  «tate  at  the  written  req"est  of  the 
Governor  concurred  In  bv  the  Legislature  of 
such  state  to  extend  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  404  to  those  waters  other 
than  navigable  waters  within  such  state  that 
are  listed  and  defined  by  the  Governor  of 
such  state  In  his  request;  and  be  It 

Resolved,  that  Section  404  be  amended  to 
provide  that  discharges  subject  to  Section  9, 
10.  or  13  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
March  3,  1899  be  regulated  by  Section  404, 
and  not  s"b1ect  to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act,  except  as  to  effect  on  navigation  and 
anchorage:  and  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  State  of  Texas,  through 
the  Texas  Energv  and  Natural  Resources  Ad- 
visory Council  and  other  aDoro^rtate  agen- 
cies, re-oenlze  and  acceit  responsibility  for 
the  management  and  protection  of  all  coastal 
wetlands. 
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Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas,  Senator  Tower,  in 
Introducing  a  bill  to  revise  the  currently 
complex  and  disruptive  bureaucratic 
nightmare  of  redtape  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  section  404  dredge  and  fill  permit 
program. 

My  colleagues  will  well  remember  that 
this  Is  not  the  first  time  Congress  has 
had  to  deal  with  the  issue.  In  1976  and 
again  In  1977  Congress  failed  to  change 
section  404  of  the  act  to  draw  a  clear 
line  between  those  dredge  and  fill  permit 
requirements  that  are  in  the  national 
interest  and  those  that  represent  Federal 
encroachiment  on  the  everyday  lives  of 
this  Nation's  citizens. 

Under  current  law  every  farmer  and 
rancher  who  wants  to  alter  the  use  of 
his  land,  every  city  that  wants  to  lay  a 
waterline,  every  county  that  wants  to 
construct  a  drainage  ditch  could  need 
a  Federal  permit. 

In  1977  the  Congress  attempted  to  re- 
spond to  problems  with  the  404  program 
that  were  resulting  in  unreasonable  time 
delays  for  permits.  Federal  control  of 
traditionally  State  responsibilities,  and 
Federal  infringement  on  the  water  rights 
of  private  landowners  through  a  defini- 
tion of  "navigable"  waters  that  had  been 
broadened  to  extend  to  all  waters  of  the 
United  States.  We  were  told  during  fioor 
debate  on  amendments  to  section  404 
program  that  the  modifications — which 
have  now  become  law — would  '••  •  •  dis- 
pel the  widespread  fears  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  regulating  activities  that  were 
not  intended  to  be  regulated."  Sadly,  this 
is  not  the  case. 

In  1977  It  took  the  average  404  permit 
application  125  days  to  be  reviewed. 
Proponents  of  the  current  law  argued 
that  time  limits  were  set  within  the  law 
to  limit  review  time  to  90  days.  What  has 
happened  since  then?  A  recent  GAO 
study  of  three  corps  district  offices  re- 
vealed that  average  permit  processing 
time  ranges  from  120  days  to  300  davs. 
Permit  delays  are  worse  today  than  they 
were  4  years  ago.  And  they  are  going  to 
get  even  worse  as  budget  cuts  and  staff 
reductions  at  the  key  permitting  agen- 
cies are  implemented  and  take  their  toll. 

In  1977  we  were  told  that  the  current 
law  provided  for  States  to  take  permit- 
ting rp-sponslbnity  for  the  so-called 
phase  II  and  phase  ni  waters.  And  that 
this  delegation  to  the  States  would  re- 
duce involvement.  I  said  at  that  time 
that— 

EPA,  the  corps,  and  the  fish  and  wild- 
life service,  each  retains  an  effective  veto 
over  any  State  proposal.  I  fall  to  see  how 
we  can  reillstlcallv  claim  much  In  Ihe  way 
of  progress.  ...  I  sincerely  Question  whether 
many  States  will  accent  delegation  of  404 
power  under  such  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  my  fears  have  become 
reality.  Not  a  sinele  State  has  been 
delegated  404  respons'b'lity. 

In  1977  we  were  told  that  the  problems 
of  Federal  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  private  landowners  would  be  resolved 
by  specific  activities  exemotions  and 
delegation  of  the  phase  n  and  phase  ITT 
waters  regulatory  authority  to  the 
States.  But  this  approach  never  reallv 
faces  the  key  question— the  definition  of 


Federal  jurisdiction  in  the  regulation  of 
dredge  and  fill  activities.  It  makes  every 
landowner  with  any  bit  of  water  subject 
to  the  maze  of  Federal  regulation  and 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  when- 
ever he  wants  to  alter  the  use  of  water 
on  his  land.  Let  me  give  you  a  telling 
example.  Much  of  the  arid  West  has 
small  bodies  of  water  that  exist  period- 
ically after  rainfall.  In  my  part  of  the 
country  they  are  called  "playa"  lakes. 
There  are  10,000  of  these  lakes.  Most 
have  no  discharge.  Almost  all  are  pri- 
vately held  and  used  by  their  owners 
for  agriculture  purposes.  Recently,  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  convinced  tlie 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  de- 
clare these  private  lakes  subject  to  the 
404  process.  This  far  exceeds  the  concept 
of  dredge  and  fill  permitting  that  Con- 
gress intended.  Yet,  under  the  sweeping 
and  uncontrolled  authority  of  current 
law.  it  may  well  be  allowable. 

Clearly,  with  the  404  program  loosely 
structured — as  it  is  under  current  law — 
it  lends  itself  to  misinterpretations  in 
the  courts  and  abuse  by  the  bureaucracy. 
The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  re- 
establish its  will  and  define  a  clear  and 
workable  program.  The  bill  that  Senator 
Tower  and  I  are  introducing  today  is  a 
step  in  that  direction. 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  778.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
96-36  to  authorize  additional  funds  to 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  area 
south  of  the  original  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution Building  adjacent  to  Independ- 
ence Avenue  at  10th  Street  SW.,  in  the 
city  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

SMITHSONIAN    QUADRANGLE    PLANNING 
AUTHORITT 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  Introducing  today  for  myself  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  a  bill  to  authorize  additional 
funds  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
planning  associated  with  development 
of  the  Quaulrangle  south  of  its  original 
building. 

The  budget  submitted  to  Congress  in 
January  included  a  request  for  $24,135,- 
000  for  construction  of  the  anith- 
sonian's  proposed  South  Quadrangle 
project.  The  project,  located  along  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  south  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Castle,  would  provide  a  perma- 
nent site  on  the  Mall  for  the  Museum  of 
African  Art,  a  center  for  the  study  and 
exhibition  of  Eastern  art  associated  with 
the  Freer  Gallery,  and  subsurface  struc- 
tures for  educational  activities  for 
schoolchildren  during  the  day  and  resi- 
dent associate  classroom  activities  dur- 
ing the  evening. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  has  been 
estimated  at  $49.1  million,  and  its  fi- 
nancing has  been  viewed  as  a  joint  en- 
terprise in  which  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  funds  would  be  used  in  approxl- 
matelv  eoual  parts  to  complete  construc- 
tion. The  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian,  mi  which  we  serve,  has 
already  approved  the  use  of  approxi- 
mately $1.9  million  of  nonappropriated 
trust  fimds  for  planning  and  design  pur- 
poses, and  the  Governments  of  Japan 


and  Korea  have  each  provided  $1  mil- 
lion toward  construction  of  the  Eastern 
Art  Center. 

In  the  budget  amendments  proposed 
by  President  Reagan,  the  request  for 
construction  funding  has  been  sup- 
planted by  a  request  for  $1  million  In 
planning  funds.  The  Smlthsmiian  cur- 
rently has  authority  (Public  Law  96-36) 
for  $500,000  for  planning  purposes,  but 
requires  additional  legislation  to  raise 
the  figure  to  $1  million. 

If  the  legislation  we  are  introducing  Is 
approved  and  funding  is  provided,  the 
Smithsonian  will  be  able  to  complete 
working  drawings,  and  would  then  hope 
to  seek  authority  and  funding  for  con- 
struction in  the  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  design  concept  for  this 
project  has  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission.* 


By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKT) ; 
S.  780.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral housing  assistance  with  respect  to 
certain   aliens:    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  AfTalrs. 

PROHIBrriNG  THE  USE  OF  FEDERAL  HOUSING 
ASSISTANCE  TO  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  desl«Tied  to  Insure 
that  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  subsidized 
housing  programs  will  remain  available 
to  those  Americans  who  are  most  in 
need.  This  measure  would  prohibit  illegal 
aliens  from  taking  advantage  of  public 
housing  assistance  to  the  detriment  of 
manv  eligible  low-income  Americans  by 
providing  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  the  neces- 
sary statutorv  authority  to  inquire  Into 
the  citizenship  status  of  persons  applying 
for  Federal  housing  subsidies. 

An  internal  study  by  the  GAO  has 
found  that  there  have  been  substantial 
numbers  of  illegal  aliens  in  federally  as- 
sisted housing  proiects.  Although  nearly 
all  Federal  assistance  programs  such  as 
medicare,  supplemental  security  Income, 
fcxxl  stamps,  and  public  service  employ- 
ment require  that  participants  be  per- 
manent, or  at  least  legal  residents  of  the 
United  States.  Congress  deleted  a  citizen- 
ship requirement  from  the  housing  sub- 
sidy program  in  1952. 

Mr.  President,  as  part  of  the  general 
effort  to  control  long-term  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending,  the  administration 
has  proDosed  to  reduce  the  planned  num- 
ber of  additional  subsidized  housing  units 
available  after  1982.  Given  these  limita- 
tions. It  seems  necessary  that  the  Con- 
gress act  to  Insure  that  the  subsidized 
housing  program  be  "fine  tuned"  to  bene- 
fit the  Intended  low-income  citizens  of 
this  Nation. 

The  officials  of  HUD  lack  the  necessary 
authority  to  inquire  as  to  the  citizenship 
status  of  persons  annlylng  for  Federal 
housing  subsidies  This  lack  of  authority 
poses  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  hard  facts 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  Illegal  aliens  are 
taking  advantage  of  public  housing  as- 
sistance. The  long  waiting  lists  for  exist- 
ing public  hoasing  demonstrates  that 
many  ellglb'e  citizens  are  not  currently 
receiving  needed  assistance. 
The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  amend 
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section  214  of  the  Housing  and  Conunu- 
nity  Development  Act  of  1980,  and  would 
require  that,  to  be  eligible  for  Federal 
housing  assistance,  an  alien  must  be  a 
resident  of  the  United  States,  lawfully 
present  In  this  country.  The  programs  af- 
fected by  this  proposal  include  the  \JJS. 
Housing  Act  of  1937  which  established 
both  the  traditional  public  bousing  and 
the  section  8  rental  housing  assistance 
programs.  In  addition  to  sections  235  and 
236  housing,  and  section  101  housing  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965.  Last  year,  Congress  amended  sec- 
tion 214  to  limit  nonimmigrant  student 
aliens  from  receiving  Federal  housing  as- 
sistance. 

In  1976,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In 
Mathews  against  Diaz,  held  that,  in  the 
exercise  of  Its  broad  power  over  naturali- 
zation and  immigration,  Congress  may 
provide  for  such  restrictions.  The  Court 
stated : 

The  fact  that  Congress  has  provided  some 
welfare  benefits  for  citizens  does  not  require 
It  to  provide  like  benefits  for  all  aliens. 

The  Court  continued  by  pointing  out: 
Neither  the  overnight  visitor,  the  un- 
friendly agent  of  a  hostile  foreign  power,  the 
resident  diplomat,  nor  the  Illegal  entrant, 
can  advance  even  a  colorable  constitutional 
claim  to  a  share  In  the  bounty  that  a  con- 
scientious sovereign  makes  available  to  Its 
own  citizens. 

The  Court  concluded : 

It  is  unquestionably  reasonable  for  Con- 
gress to  make  an  aliens  eligibility  depend  on 
both  the  character  and  the  duration  of  his 
residence. 

Congressman  Wayne  Grisham,  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  introduced  this  measure  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  His  bill, 
H.R.  1643,  is  identical  to  the  measure 
being  Introduced  here  In  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  President.  Congressman  Grkham 
has  indicated  that  recent  GAO  Inter- 
views with  various  resident  managers  of 
public  housing  projects  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia have  revealed  that  significant 
nimibers  of  illegal  aliens  are  enjoying 
rental  assistance  from  U.S.  taxpayers. 
One  manager  of  a  487-unit  project  esti- 
mated that  illegal  aliens  comprised  36 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  project. 
Another  manager  of  a  685-unlt  project 
estimated  that  100  to  125  units  were  oc- 
cupied by  illegal  aliens. 

I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  consider 
this  measure,  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
our  citizens  within  the  limits  erf  current 
budget  constraints.  In  view  of  the  limited 
amount  of  Federal  housing  funds  avail- 
able for  assisting  eligible  citizens,  I  be- 
lieve that  an  appropriate  response  Is  to 
provide  HUD  with  the  authority  for  In- 
quiring into  the  citizenship  status  of  per- 
sons applying  for  Federal  housing  sub- 
sidies. This  acticm  would  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  those  trulv  needy  Americans 
for  whom  such  assistance  was  intended 
to  benefit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  and 
thai  the  bill  be  appropriately  referred, 
which  I  now  send  to  the  desk  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  780 

Be  it  enacted  X>y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  1  hat  section 
314  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1980  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"assTUcnoN  on  vrss  or  assisted  hoitsinc 

"Sbc.  214.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Orban  Development  may  not  make  fi- 
nancial assistance  available  for  the  benefit  of 
any  alien  unless  he  or  she  is  a  resident  of 
the  tTnlted  States  and  Is — 

"(1)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  an  Immigrant  as  defined  by 
sections  101(a)  (16)  and  101  (a)  (20)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101  (a)  (16)  and  8  U.S.C.  1101(a)  (20) ).  ex- 
cluding, among  others,  alien  visitors,  tourists, 
diplomats,  and  students  who  enter  the 
United  States  temporarily  with  no  intention 
of  abandoning  their  residence  in  a  foreign 
country: 

'■(3)  an  alien  who  entered  the  United 
States  prior  to  June  30,  1948,  or  such 
subsequent  date  as  is  enacted  by  law,  has 
continuously  maintained  his  or  her  residence 
in  the  United  States  since  then,  and  is  not 
Ineligible  for  citizenship,  but  who  Is  deemed 
to  be  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  as  a  result  of  an  exercise  of  discre- 
tion by  the  Attorney  Qeneral  pursuant  to 
section  249  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  US.C.  1369); 

"(3)  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  In 
the  United  States  purstiant  to  an  admission 
under  section  207  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  VS.C.  1167)  or  pursuant 
to  the  granting  of  asylum  (which  has  not 
been  terminated)  imder  section  208  of  such 
Act   (8  U5.C.   1168); 

"(4)  an  aUen  who  is  lawfully  present  in 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  an  exercise  of 
discretion  by  the  Attorney  General  for  emer- 
gent reasons  or  reasons  deemed  strictly  in  the 
public  Interest  pursuant  to  section  212(d)  (5) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
use.  1182(d)(5)):  or 

"(5)  an  eJlen  who  Is  lawfully  present  in 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Attorney 
General's  withholding  deportation  pursuant 
to  secUon  243(h)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1253(h)). 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
'financial  assistance'  means  financial  assist- 
ance made  available  pursuant  to  the  United 
SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937,  section  235  or 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  or  section 
101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develcmment 
Act  of  19«6.". 

Sbc.  2.  An  aUen  who  is  lawfully  nresent  In 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  b«ln?  granted 
conditional  entry  pursuant  to  section  203(a) 
(7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(8  use.  1163(a)(7))  before  April  1.  1980  be- 
cause of  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  or  political  opinion 
or  becatise  of  being  uprooted  by  catastrophic 
natural  calamity  shall  be  deemed,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  214  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Dsvelopment  Act  of  1980.  to  be  an 
alien  described  In  section  214(a)  (3)  of  such 
Act. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  from  Nebraska  yield  for  a 
comment? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  to  my  senior  col- 
league from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  compliment  my  col- 
leagiie  from  Nebraska  on  his  articulate 
presentation  of  a  problem  that  has  be- 
come a  greater  burden  upon  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  than  was  initially 


apparent  at  the  outset  of  these  programs, 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  recognition 
of  this  problem  and  for  bringing  it  to  the 
attention  of  this  country,  and  specifically 
on  those  who  fund  the  bill  for  the  opera- 
tion of  this  program,  and  that  is  the  tax- 
payers of  America;  and  I  commend  him 
for  his  imtiative  in  attempting  to  resolve 
this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  include  me  as  a 
cosponsor  of  his  bill. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor,  and  I  thank  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request) : 
8.  784.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for 
the  Department  of  State;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

AUTHOBEATION      OF      APPBOPRIATIONS     FOR     DE- 
PAKTMENT     OF      STATE 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Department 
of  State. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
the  Department  of  State,  and  I  am  in- 
troducing the  proposed  legislation  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  section  analysis  of  the 
bill  and  the  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
dated  March  11,  1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  let- 
ter, and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  784 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Department  of  State  Authorization  Act. 
Fiscal  Years  1982  and  1983". 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  102.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Department  of  State  to  carry 
out  the  autboritiea,  functions,  duties,  and 
responsibUities  in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  United  States  and  other  pur- 
poses authorized  by  law.  the  following 
amounts : 

( 1 )  For  "Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs", 
•1,318,764.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$1,248,069,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 

(2)  For  "International  Organizations  and 
Conferences  ",  »663,806,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  »S54,436.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 

(3)  For  "International  Commissions".  $22,- 
508.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  $22,432.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 

(4)  For  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance". •653,100.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  •480.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 


SELECTIVE  NON-IMMIGRANT  VISA  WAIVER 

Sec.  103(a)  Section  212(d)  of  the  Immi- 
gra..i0.i  ;>uu  ^'^atiouaiity  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1183 
(d) )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  (A)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  26 
(B)  of  Subsection  (a)  may  be  waived  by  the 
Attorney  Qeneral  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
acting  Jointly,  in  the  case  of  an  alien  who — 

(I)  is  applying  for  admission  as  a  non- 
immigrant visitor  for  business  or  pleasure 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  ninety  days; 

(II)  is  a  national  of  a  country  which  ex- 
tends, or  Is  prepared  to  extend,  reciprocal 
privileges  to  citizens  and  nationals  of  the 
United  States:  and 

(ill)  has  been  determined  not  to  repre- 
sent a  threat  to  the  welfare,  safety,  or  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

"(B)(1)  For  the  period  beginning  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  paragraph  and  ending 
on  the  last  day  of  the  first  fiscal  year  which 
begins  after  the  effective  date  of  this  para- 
graph, a  country  shall  be  considered  to  be 
within  the  purview  of  subparagraph  (A)  (11) 
of  this  paragraph  if,  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  para- 
(jraph.  such  country  had  a  non-immigrant 
visa  refusal  rate,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  such  manner  as  he  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe,  of  less  than  two 
percent. 

(11)  For  each  fiscal  year  following  the 
period  specified  in  subparagraph  (B)(i),  a 
country  considered  to  be  within  the  purview 
of  subparagraph  (A)  (11)  during  such  period 
shall  not  be  considered  to  remain  within  the 
purview  of  subparagraph  (A)  (11)  unless,  in 
the  fiscal  year  Immediately  preceding  such 
fiscal  year,  it  had  a  rate  of  exclusion  and 
withdrawal  of  application  for  admission  and 
rate  ol  violation  of  non-Immigrant  status,  as 
determined  in  both  cases  by  the  Attorney 
General  In  such  manner  as  he  shall  by  reg- 
ulations prescribe,  which  did  not  exceed  one 
percent.  Determinations  required  by  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

(ill)  If.  in  any  fiscal  year  following  the 
period  specified  in  subparagraph  (B)(1).  a 
country  not  previously  considered  within  the 
purview  of  subparagraph  (A)  (11)  shall  have 
a  non-immlfant  visa  refusal  rate,  as  deter- 
mined in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  (1).  of  less  than  two  percent, 
such  country  shall  be  considered  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  subparar^raph  (A)  (11)  for  the 
next  following  fiscal  year  and  shall  there- 
after be  treated  In  the  manner  specified  in 
subparagraph  (B)(li). 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  tMs  nara- 
graph,  no  alien  shall  be  admitted  without  a 
visa  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  if  he  has 
previously  been  so  admitted  and  failed  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  his  previous 
admission." 

(b)  Section  214(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  UJS.C.  1184(a))  Is 
amended  by  changing  the  pterlod  at  the  end 
thereof  to  a  colon  and  by  adding  thereto  the 
followine: 

"Provided,  "That  no  alien  admitted  to  the 
United  States  without  a  visa  pursuant  to 
Section  212(d)  (9)  shall  be  authorized  to  re- 
main in  the  United  States  as  a  temporary 
visitor  for  business  or  pleasure  for  a  period 
exceeding  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  his 
admission."' 

(c)  Section  246(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1266(c))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Section  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  (1)  an  alien  crewman; 
(2)  an  alien  (other  than  an  Immediate  rela- 
tive as  defined  in  Section  210(b) )  who  here- 
after continues  in  or  accepts  unauthorized 
employment  prior  to  filing  an  application  for 
adjustment  of  status;  (3)  an  alien  admitted 


In  transit  without  visa  under  Section  212(d) 
(4)  (C);  or  (4)  an  alien  admitted  as  a  tem- 
porary visitor  for  business  or  pleasure  with- 
out a  visa  under  Section  212(d)  (9) ."" 

(d)  Section  248  of  tin  ii^im-ft.atlon  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1358)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  word  "except"  the 
following: 

"An  alien  admitted  as  a  temporary  visitor 
for  business  or  pleasure  under  Section  212 
«1)(9),". 

PASSPORT  FEES  AND  OtTBATION 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  4, 
1920,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  214) .  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof.  "There  shall  be  collected 
and  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  fee,  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  regulation,  for  each  passport  issued 
and  a  fee,  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  regulation,  for  executing  each  appli- 
cation for  a  passort." 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  3.  1926,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  217a),  Is  amended: 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "five"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "ten"; 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  "in  an  Individual 
case  or  on  a  general  basis  pursuant  to  regu- 
lation"; and, 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence,  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof,  "A  passport  is- 
sued subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  issue  except  where  such 
passport  is  or  has  been  limited  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  a  shorter  period." 

LIVINC    QUARTERS    FOR    THE    STAFF    OF   THE    U.8. 
representative    to    the    united    NATIONS 

Sec.  106.  Section  8  of  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945.  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  287e),  is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  "the  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (a)  of  SectlMi  2  hereof"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "the  representatives 
provided  for  In  Section  2  hereoif  and  of  their 
appropriate  staffs",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Any  payments  made  by  United 
States  Government  personnel  for  occupancy 
by  them  of  such  leased  or  rented  premises 
shall  be  credited  to  the  approprlatloo,  fund, 
or  account  utilized  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
lease  or  rental,  or  to  the  appropriation,  fund 
or  account  currently  available  for  such 
purposes." 

rNTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  VIENNA 

Sec  106.  Amend  Section  2  of  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  287)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  oi  the  Senate  shall  appoint 
a  representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Vienna  office  of  the  United  Nations  with 
appropriate  rank  and  status  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Such  person  shall,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  Vienna  office  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  perform  such  other  functions 
there  in  connection  with  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  international  orga- 
nizations as  the  Secretary  of  State  from  time 
to  time  may  direct." 

BILATERAL   SCIENCE   AND   TECHNOLOGY 
AGREEMENTS 

Sec  107.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  section  102(a) 
of  this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  State  •3.700,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  •3.700.0C0  for  the 
fiscal  year  1933  for  payment  of  the  United 
States  share  of  expenses  of  the  science  and 
technology  agreements  between  the  United 


SUtes  and  Yugoelavla,  and  the  United  StAtes 
;.nd  Poland. 

EX   CEATIA   PATMEKT 

Sec.  108.  Of  the  amount  appropriatad  tin- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  Sec  ..n  .  j.  ^ae 
■Department  of  State  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Years  1982  and  1983".  •81.000  sbaU  be 
a.aiUble  lor  payn.ent  ex  gratia  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Yugoslavia  as  an  expression  of 
concern  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  Injuries  sustained  by  a  Yugoslav  na- 
tional as  a  result  of  an  attack  on  him  In 
New  York  City. 

PAN  AMEBICAN  IWSHIUTE  OF  CBOGBAPHT  AMD 
HISTORT 

Sec  109.  Paragraph  (1)  of  Public  Resolu- 
tion 42.  74th  Congress,  approved  August  2, 
1936.  as  amended  (22  VS.C.  273) ,  is  amended 
by  deleting,  "not  to  exceed  •200X)00  an- 
nxially,". 

INTERNATIONAL  INSlllUIB  FOB  THE  UHIFICA- 
TION  OF  PRIVATE  LAW  AND  HAGUE  C»NFERKMCE 
ON  PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

Sec  110.  Section  2  of  P.L.  88-244.  approved 
December  30.  1983.  as  amended  (22  U5.C. 
269g-l).  is  amended  by  deleting  ",  except 
that  in  no  event  shall  any  payment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Conference  or  the  In- 
stitute for  any  year  exceed  7  per  centum  oi 
all  expenses  apportioned  among  members  oi 
the  Conference  or  the  Institute,  as  the  caoe 
may  be,  for  that  year" 

PAN    AMERICAN    RAILWAY    CONGRESS 

Sec  111.  Section  2(a)  of  Pi.  30-794  ap- 
proved June  28.  1948  as  amended  (22  UB.C. 
230k) .  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "not  more 
than  •16.000  annually"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary" 

Department  or  Statk, 
Washington,  DC,  March  11,  19S1. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  BiR.  Presidert:  In  accordance  with 
Section  16  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2680).  there  Is  transmit- 
ted herewith  piroposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State  to  carry  out  Its  authorities  and  respoD- 
siblUties  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
during  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1983  and  for 
other  purposes  contained  in  this  bill. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations  for  (1) 
"Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs",  which 
supports  the  operation  of  the  United  States 
diplomatic  and  consular  posts  abroad  and 
the  Department  of  State  In  the  United 
States;  (2)  "International  Organizations 
and  Conferences",  which  Includes  contribu- 
tions to  meet  obligations  pursuant  to 
treaties,  conventions  or  specific  acts  of 
Coneress;  (3)  "International  Commis- 
sions", which  enable  the  United  States 
to  fulflU  treaty  and  other  international  obli- 
gations; United  States  annual  contribution 
to  the  international  Committee  of  the  Bed 
Cross  and  various  refugee  assistance  pro- 
grams. A  section  analysis  further  explaining 
the  prooosed  legislation  Is  also  enclosed. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the 
Office 'of  Management  and  Budget  that  there  ' 
Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
propo<=^ed  legislation  to  the.  Congress  and  that 
its  enactment  would  be  In  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Fairbanks. 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relatioiu. 

Section  Analysis 

SECTION    101 — short   TITLE 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 


ment   of    State    Authorization    Act. 
Years  1982  and  1983" 
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S«CTTON    102 ATTTHOBIZATION    OF 

APPBOPVATIOMS 

Subsection  (a) — Thla  subaectlon  provldea 
an  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  State  In  accordance  with  the 
provlalons  of  Section  16(a)  of  the  State  De- 
partment Baalc  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (33 
U5.C.  3880)  as  amended.  The  proposed  Act 
authorizes  funds  to  bo  appropria..ea  under 
this  legislation  for  the  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  by  category. 

Cat^ory  ( 1 )  —authorizes  appropriations 
under  the  heading  "Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs"  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983. 
This  category  provides  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  salaries,  expenses  and  allowances  of 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Department, 
both  In  the  United  States  and  abroad.  It 
Includes  funds  for  executive  direction  and 
policy  formulation,  conduct  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  International  organizations,  do- 
mestic public  Information  activities,  central 
program  services,  and  administrative  and 
staff  activities.  This  category  aJso  provides 
for  representational  expenses  In  accordance 
with  Section  905  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980.  Further,  It  provides  funds  for  such 
activities  as  the  acquisition,  operation  and 
Oial^ienance  of  office  space  and  Uvln;;  quar- 
ters for  American  staff  abroad;  funds  for  re- 
lief and  repatriation  loans  to  United  States 
citizens  abroad  and  for  other  emergencies 
of  the  Department:  a  buying  power  mainte- 
nance appropriation:  and  payments  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund,  and  the  American  Institute  In  Taiwan. 

Category  (2) — Authorizes  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  under  the  h?ad- 
Ing  "International  Organizations  and  Con- 
ferences". This  category  provides  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  United  States  contributions 
of  Its  assessed  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
United  Nations  and  otber  International  or- 
ganizations of  which  we  are  a  member.  In 
addition,  provision  is  made  for  funding  of 
official  United  States  Oovemment  partici- 
pation In  regularly  scheduled  or  planned 
multilateral  Intergovernmental  conferences, 
meetings  and  related  activities,  and  for  con- 
tributions to  International  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities In  accordance  with  International 
multilateral  aereements. 

Category  (j) — Authorizes  stppropriatlons 
for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  under  the  head- 
ing "International  Commissions."  TMs  cate- 
gory provides  fimds  necessary  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  meet  its  obligations  as  a 
participant  In  international  commissions  and 
Includes  expenses  of  the  American  Sections 
(U.S.  and  Canada) ,  the  International  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Commission  (U.S.  and  Mexico) 
and  the  International  Fisheries  Commissions. 

Category  (4) — Authorizes  appropriations 
tor  fiscal  year  1982  and  19«?  under  the  head- 
ing "Migration  and  Refugee  j»ssiBtance "  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  migrants  and  refugees,  both  on  a 
multilateral  basis,  through  contributions  to 
organizations  such  as  the  Intergovernmental 
C^ommlttee  for  Migration,  and  through  the 
United  Nations  High  Oommlfsloner  for  Ref- 
ugees designated  by  the  President,  as  author- 
ized by  law. 

SCLTIUM     103 SELECTIVE     NONTMMICRANT 

VISA     WAIVEK 

This  proposal  would  amend  the  Immlgra- 
tlMi  and  Nationality  Act  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  waive  the  non-immigrant  visa  require- 
ment, on  a  reciprocal  basis,  for  short-term 
business  and  pleasure  visitors  who  are  citi- 
zens of  countries  with  the  best  record  of 
comoliance  with  our  immigration  laws.  In 
addition,  such  a  national  would  be  required 
to  complete  immigration  forms  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  regulation,  and  be  the  holder  of 
a  round-trlD.  non-refundable,  non-transfer- 
able, open-dated  transpopitatlon  ticket  with 
a  carrier  that  has  agreed  to  transport  the 


alien  out  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of 
the  alien's  visit.  It  would  extend  the  treat- 
ment now  given  citizens  of  Canada,  the  Ba- 
hamas, and  certain  British  nationals  (resid- 
ing in  Bermuda,  the  Cayman  Islands,  and  the 
Turks  and  Caicos  Islands)  to  citizens  of  ap- 
proximately thirty  countries,  primarily  in 
Western  Europe. 

SECTION   10« — PASSPORT  FEES  AND  BtTIlATlON 

Subsection  (a)  would  permit  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  determine  the  execution  and  issu- 
ance fees  for  United  States  i>assports.  It 
would  eliminate  the  statutory  Iseuance  fee  of 
910.00  and  provide  flexibility  in  adjusting 
passport  issuance  a<i  well  as  application  fees. 
It  would  thus  permit  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  apply  the  same  kind  of  process  In  deter- 
mining pas^>ort  fees  as  is  apolled  in  consular 
and  other  fees,  in  accorc'ance  with  the  policy 
and  st.anda'T's  set  out  in  3i  US.C.  483a.  TTie 
Denartment  intends  to  establish  passport 
fees  in  accordance  with  the  user  charge 
Drincln'e  provided  for  in  title  V  of  the  Tn- 
,»e"»n-»ent  (->m~o  Anr»nni-latlon  Act  of  19S2, 

Subsi-ction  (b)  would  set  a  ten-year  dura- 
tion for  passport  validity,  exteixllng  the 
period  from  the  present  five  years  from  the 
date  of  is>;uance.  In  addition,  it  would  permit 
t^e  PAc'eti.-v  of  State  to  e>=tabll'h  a  shorter 
period  either  In  a  particular  case  or  on  a 
gce*^'  b'V'ls  nMi^'-ant,  to  re<^'latlon.  This 
will  provide  flexibility  to  deal  with  particular 
categories  of  cases  whlcb  reouire  that  the 
period  of  a  passport's  validity  be  less  than 
ten  years  (e.g.,  infants  whose  apr^eT^nce 
will  change  greatly  over  a  ten-year  period). 

SECTI1N    10.'» irvTNO   QUARTERS   FOR   THE   STAFF 

OF  THE  V.S.   REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE   UNITED 
NATIONS 

This  section  would  provide  authorisation 
for  the  lease  or  rental  of  living  quarters  for 
use  of  the  staT  of  the  United  States  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations.  This  amend- 
ment is  necessarv  to:  1)  cone  e'^ectlvely  with 
t*^A  boiisln"  m-i'i-e*:  anrt  2)  eliminate  sub- 
Rtjintlal,  out-of-pocket  expenses  and  insure 
that  e-^jnomlc  hardship  does  not  adversely 
!.»P-.t-  fv,e  pbnuv  to  attract  the  best  niia'ifled 
fn''Mrt"als  for  senMce  at  the  Hnite'i  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations.  To  rertuce  ex- 
penditures of  aoproorlated  funds,  the  pay- 
ments made  by  employees  to  occupy  these 
lining  quarters  wovld  be  credited  *o  ■'rxri 
rs"1  by  the  aporoprlation  or  account  from 
which  the  Department's  lease  or  rental  is 
financed. 

SECTION      106 INTEBNATIONAL     ORGANIZATIONS 

IN    VIENNA 

This  section  will  enable  the  US.  to  com- 
bine the  direction  and  management  of  its 
offices  to  International  Organizations  in 
Vienna  into  one  mission. 

Previously,  the  US.  had  representation  in 
two  iini's  o'  t>e  UN.  cp-ref>riat  United 
Nations  Industrial  Development  Ort^nlza- 
tlon  (UNIDO)  and  the  U.N.  Scientific  Com- 
mittee on  the  EtTe-rts  of  Atomic  Radiation 
(UNSCEAR):  the  International  Atomic  En- 
erey  Agency  (IAEA),  the  U.N.  Relief  and 
Works  AifencT  for  Palestine  Refugees  In  tbe 
Near  East  (UNRWA)  located  in  Vienna  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control, 
the  Division  of  Narcotic  Drugs,  the  Social 
Affairs  Division,  the  International  Trade  Law 
Branch,  and  the  Center  for  Social  Develop- 
ment and  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

SECTION     107 BILATERAL     SCIENCE     AND     TECH- 

NOLOGT    AGREEMENTS 

This  section  authorizes  an»ironrla*lons  to 
Secretary  of  State  to  make  payments  for  the 
United  States  share  of  expenses  for  United 
States  bilateral  science  and  technology 
agreements  with  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

SECTION  108 EX  GRATIA  PATMENT 

This  section  provides  an  ex  gratia  oayment 
to  the  Yugoslav  Government  on  behalf  of  a 
foreign  national  of  Ytigoelavla  who  was  in- 


jured as  tlie  result  of  an  attack  while  on 
assignment  at  the  Yugoslav  mission  to  the 
U.N.  in  New  York  City. 

SECTION     109 PAN    AMERICAN     INSTITUTE    OF 

GEOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORT 

This  section  would  delete  the  limitation  on 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  PAIGH  which  is 
$200,000  annually.  The  U.S.  contribution  has 
been  assessed  at  $274,005  since  1979.  This 
amendment  would  permit  the  U.S.  to  pay  the 
difference  between  past  assessments  ($148,010 
cumulative  arrearage  for  1979  and  1980)  and 
the  $200,000  limitation. 

The  U.S.  first  participated  In  the  Institute 
of  Geography  and  History  In  1935  and  has 
been  a  member  in  good  standing  ever  since. 
In  order  to  meet  the  assessments  applied  to 
the  U.S.  as  a  member,  the  Department  of 
State  has  had  to  request  periodically  an  in- 
crease In  the  ceiling  on  annual  contributions. 
To  end  such  adjustments,  it  is  requested  that 
the  celling  be  lifted  completely,  especially  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  PAIGH  General 
Assembly  only  meets  once  every  four  years 
and  determines  budget  levels  for  the  four 
years. 

SECTION  no — INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOn 
THE  UNIFICATION  OF  PRIVATE  LAW  AND  HAGUE 
CONFERENCE  ON   PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  IJkW 

This  amendment  would  provide  legal  au- 
thority for  the  United  States  to  pay  arrear- 
ages In  its  assessments  for  1979  and  1980  and 
to  meet  anticipated  assessments  in  1981  and 
beyond. 

SECTION  1 1 1 PAN  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  CONGRESS 

This  amendment  would  provide  legal  au- 
thority for  the  United  States  to  pay  fully  Its 
assessment  for  1981  and  to  meet  anticipated 
assessments  in  1982  and  beyond. • 
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By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request) : 
S.  785.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuing 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  D2velopment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

S.  786.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuing 
U.S.  participation  in  the  International 
Development  Association,  to  provide  for 
U.S.  participation  in  the  African  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

LEGISLATION     RELATING     TO     U.S.     PARTICIPATION 
IN    INTERNATIONAL   DEVELOPMENT    BANKS 

©  Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  at  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration two  bills  concerning  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  multilateral  development 
banks.  One  bill  authorizes  the  U.S.  sub- 
scription of  $8.8  billion  to  the  General 
Capital  Increase  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment < World  Bank).  The  other  bill  au- 
thorizes the  US.  contribution  of  $3.24 
billion  to  the  Sixth  Replenishment  of  the 
International  Development  Association, 
provides  for  US.  membership  in  the 
African  Development  Bank,  and  amends 
other  provisions  of  law  pertaining  to  U.S. 
participation  in  multilateral  development 
banks. 

Legislation  to  authorize  U.S.  member- 
ship in  the  African  Development  Bank 
and  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Sixth 
Replenishment  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  year  bv  a  vote  of  53  to  24. 
Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive's did  not  take  a  vote  on  the  measure 
prior  to  adjournment. 

Early  action  b"  the  Congress  this  year 
on  IDA  and  AFDB  is  essential  to  avoid  a 


lapse  in  lending  in  the  case  of  IDA,  and 
the  expiration  of  U.S.  procurement  op- 
portunities in  the  case  of  the  AFDB. 
Accordingly,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, which  I  chair,  is  planning  early 
hearings  and  markup  of  legislation  cover- 
ing these  two  matters. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  texts  of  the  two  bills  and  sum- 
maries prepared  by  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  together  with  a  letter  from 
the  Honorable  R.  T.  McNamar,  Acting 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  to  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
summaries,  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.    786 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

Sec.  1.  The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  286  et  seq.)  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"SEC.  3fl.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  is  authorized 

"(1)  to  vote  to  Increase  by  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  thousand  shares  the  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  the  Bank:  and 

"(2)  to  subscribe  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  not  more  than  seventy-three  thou- 
sand and  ten  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Bank:  Provided,  however,  that  any  sub- 
scription to  additional  shares  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  In  advance  in  appropriations 
Acts. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  Increase  In 
the  United  States  subscription  to  the  Bank 
provided  for  in  this  section,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation.  $8,807,561,350  for  payment 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.". 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  en- 
actment, except  that  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  use  or  obligation  prior  to  October  1, 
1981. 

Summary 

The  bill  authorizes  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernor to  vote  for  Increases  of  366.000  shares 
In  the  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment (IBRD).  It  also  authorizes  the 
U.S.  Governor  to  subscribe  up  to  73.010  shares 
of  IBRD  capital  stock  and  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $8,807,561,350  to  pay  for  the 
U.S.  subscription.  The  bill  provides  that  sub- 
scriptions to  capital  stock  shall  be  effective 
to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are 
provided  in  advance  in  af^roprlations  acts. 

The  provisions  of  the  bUl  are  necessary 
because  Section  5  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  provides  that  authorization 
from  the  Congress  must  be  obtained  for  the 
United  States  Governor  to  vote  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  which 
Involves  an  increased  U.S.  subscription  and 
for  the  U.S.  Governor  to  subscribe  to  addi- 
tional shares  of  capital  stock.  Moreover,  leg- 
islation is  required  in  order  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  the  necessary  amounts  to 
pay  for  the  U.S.  subscription. 

The  IBRD  was  established  in  1945.  Its  capi- 
tal Is  subscribed  by  Its  135  member  coun- 
tries, and  it  finances  its  lending  operations 
primarily  from  Its  own  borrowings  in  world 
capital  markets.  Bank  loans  generally  have  a 
grace  period  of  five  years  and  are  repayable 
over  20  years  or  less.  Unlike  loans  from  tne 
International  Development  Association  which 
focus  exclusively  on  the  poorest  of  the  de- 
veloping countries,  a  large  proportion  of 
IBRD  loans  are  directed  toward  developing 
countries  at  more  advanced  stages  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  growth.  The  Interest  rate 


the  Bank  charges  on  Its  loans  Is  calculated 
In  accordance  with  a  formula  related  to  Its 
cost  of  borrowing. 

During  fiscal  year  1980  the  IBRD  approved 
144  projects  in  49  countries  involving  total 
commitments  of  $7.6  billion.  On  a  cumula- 
tive basis.  1.875  proJecU  toUling  $59.3  billion 
have  been  approved  through  June  30.  1980. 
Since  U.S.  paid-in  capital  subscriptions  to 
the  IBRD  totaled  $935  million  through 
6/30/80.  the  Bank  has  in  effect  extended  more 
than  $63  in  loans  for  every  dollar  of  U.S. 
paid-in  Eut>scriptions. 

Important  as  the  transfer  of  resource  func- 
tion is  for  the  Bank,  its  critical  role  in  the 
development  process  also  reflects  the  way 
Bank  projects  have  become  catalysts  for 
growth  and  contributed  to  rational  sector 
and  macro-economic  policies  in  developing 
countries.  The  Bank  also  has  a  key  role  In 
the  transfer  of  technology  and  in  providing 
sound  advice  on  economic  policy  associated 
with  its  lending  activity.  "This  contribution 
to  "institution  building"  and  "human  capital 
formation"  permeates  the  process  of  project 
preparation  and  implementation  and  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  contribution  made  by  the 
Bank  to  the  long-term  economic  prospects  of 
the  developing  countries. 

Economic  growth  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries is  an  Important  U.S.  objective,  in  terms 
of  both  strategic  and  humanitarian  concerns 
and  as  a  source  of  strength  to  the  global 
economy  as  a  whole.  The  IBRD  is  critical  to 
the  development  effort — and  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  economic  and  political  stability  In 
each  of  the  major  regions  of  the  world  and 
in  key  countries.  One  need  only  scan  the  list 
of  the  largest  bank  borrowers  In  FY  80 — 
Brazil.  Colombia.  Indonesia.  Korea.  Mexico, 
the  Philippines,  Romania.  Thailand.  Turkey, 
and  Yugoslavia — to  grasp  the  importance  of 
the  Bank  to  U.S.  security  by  way  of  its  con- 
tributions to  growth  and  material  well- 
being,  and  thus  to  stability  In  vital  regions 
of  the  world. 

In  June  1979.  following  two  years  of  nego- 
tiations, the  Executive  Directors  of  the 
World  Bank  voted  in  favor  of  submitting  a 
resolution  for  a  $40  billion  Increase  In  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  for  approval.  Of  the  new  stock  to 
be  subscribed,  a  7.5-percent  portion,  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $3  billion,  is  to  be  paid- 
in  to  the  Bank.  The  remaining  92.5  percent 
will  be  added  to  the  subscribed  capital  which 
is  callable  only  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the 
Bank  to  holders  of  its  securities.  The  Bank 
has  never  made  a  call  on  its  callable  capital, 
and  any  such  calls  are  highly  unlikely  In  the 
future.' 

The  IBRD  capital  expansion  will  approxi- 
mately double  total  Bank  resources.  It  was 
designed  to  permit  the  Bank  to  raise  Its  loan 
commitments  by  about  3-5  percent  annu- 
ally in  real  terms  through  the  mld-1980's.  al- 
though higher  than  expected  inflation  now 
makes  this  quite  unlikely.  The  negotiated  ex- 
pansion of  Bank  lending  reflected  an  Inter- 
national consensus  that  while  the  economic 
record  for  developing  countries  over  the  past 
few  decades  shows  clear  progress,  formidable 
development  problems  remain. 

Poverty  still  exists  on  a  large  and  per- 
vasive scale  and  there  are  serious  widespread 
deficiencies  in  health  and  nutrition,  literacy 


>  A  companion  resolution  increasing  the 
authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  by  $4.0 
billion,  none  of  which  is  to  be  "paid-in",  was 
also  favorably  recommended  to  the  Gover- 
nors. The  purpose  of  the  additional  increase 
was  to  allow  each  member  to  subscribe  to  250 
shares  of  callable  capital  ($30  million). 
Without  this  provision,  the  General  Capital 
increase  would  have  had  the  unintended  ef- 
fect of  reducing  the  voting  power  of  the 
smaller  member  coimtrles  It  was  a^eed  that 
this  second  Increase  would  not  be  used  to 
support  additional  IBRD  lending. 


and  education,  life  expectancy,  and  In  the 
overall  physical  environment.  The  growth  of 
population  continues  to  add  to  the  immense 
problems  of  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment, and  rural  to  urban  migration  has 
also  fueled  a  rapid  Increase  in  the  number 
of  urban  poor.  These  serious  development 
problems  have  been  severely  compounded  by 
current  world  economic  conditions.  Surging 
energy  prices,  worldwide  inflation,  slower 
growth  in  the  industrial  countries,  and  grow- 
ing constraints  on  the  access  of  sc»ne  devel- 
(^ing  countries  to  external  capital  have  com- 
bined to  cast  a  long  and  serious  shadow  over 
development  prospects  for  the  I980's. 

In  responLe  to  these  conditions,  the  Bank 
has  sharply  increased  its  lending  for  agri- 
culture and  basic  needs  in  the  poorest  devel- 
oping countries.  More  recently  the  United 
States  and  otber  developed  coimtrles  en- 
couraged the  Bank  to  take  major  initiatives 
in  the  energy  area:  from  this  initiative,  a 
number  of  proposals  have  emerged  Including 
further  expansion  of  existing  IBRD  programs 
and  establishing  an  energy  affiliate  with  Its 
own  capital  structure  Another  initiative  has 
been  to  assist  the  adjustment  process  by 
making  non-project  loans  which  combine  fi- 
nancing with  a  set  of  corrective  economic 
actions  and  policy  measures.  This  program 
will  probably  have  to  expand  sharply  in  the 
next  few  years  to  help  cope  with  both  the 
recycling  and  increased  development  prob- 
lems of  the  I980's. 

Donor  countries  have  recognized  that  to 
the  extent  that  Bank  operations  contribute 
to  sustained  economic  growth  in  borrowing 
countries,  they  also  contribute  to  the  health 
of  the  overall  world  economic  environment 
and  the  economies  of  the  industrial  coun- 
tries such  as  the  United  States.  In  a  recent 
two-year  period,  for  example,  it  was  esti- 
mated that,  for  each  doUar  paid  Into  the 
IBRD  and  the  other  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks  by  the  United  States,  our  Gross 
National  Product  increased  by  three  doUars 
as  a  direct  result  of  bank-financed  activity. 

The  General  Capital  Increase  was  approved 
in  January  1980  when  favorable  votes  from 
127  countries  with  71  percent  of  the  voting 
power  had  been  received.  The  vote  of  the 
United  SUtes— with  21.47  percent  of  the 
vote — was  not  cast,  due  to  the  need  to  first 
meet  U.S.  legislative  requirements.  Subscrip- 
tions under  the  GCI  will  be  accepted  begin- 
ning September  30.  1981. 

The  U.S.  share  In  the  $40  blUion  General 
Capital  Increase  would  be  $8.78  billion,  or 
21.95  percent  of  the  total.  This  proportion  U 
in  line  with  the  present  U.S.  share  of  the 
IBRD's  subscril>ed  capital.  It  represents  a 
significant  decline  from  the  34  percent  VS. 
share  in  the  original  subscription  to  World 
Bank  capital  In  1945.  and  is  the  minimum 
required  to  maintain  the  U.S.  veto  In  the 
Bank  over  Charter  amendments.  Otber  coun- 
tries with  large  shares  of  subscriptions  in- 
clude France  {5.0%).  Germany  (5.0''r). 
Japan  (5.0*",).  and  the  United  Kingdom 
(7.3'~c).  The  paid-in  portion  of  the  US.  sub- 
scription would  be  $658  3  mUllon  VS.  sub- 
scription to  Its  full  GCI  share  will  provide  the 
United  States  immediately  with  full  voting 
power  benefits,  but  budget  outlays  will  be 
spread  out  over  seven  years  and  entail  an- 
nual outlays  of  $65  8  mUIion  (FY  82).  $84  4 
million  (FY  83),  $84.1  million  (FY  84).  $94  0 
million  (FY  85).  and  $110  million  (FY  86. 
87  &  88). 

CaUable  capital  Is  guarantee  authority  for 
bank  borrowings  in  private  capital  markets. 
The  U.S.  liability  in  respect  to  callable  cap- 
ital stock  Is  highly  contingent.  The  IBRD  has 
never  made  a  call  on  its  callable  capital  and. 
because  of  the  Bank's  prudent  financial 
management  and  Its  large  liquid  reserves, 
any  such  calls  are  highly  unlikely  in  the 
future.  Concreas  has  already  approorlated 
more  than  $8  billion  In  callatile  capital  sub- 
scriptions to  the  IBRD,  none  of  which  has 
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ever  resulted  In  an  ouUay  of  V.3.  funds,  but 
which  IS  avaiiftOle  shouJo  a  call  ever  be  maae. 

In  recosmUun  ox  the  aoo.e  lacbors.  it  is 
proposed  mat  u.S.  suuscnpuons  to  caiiaole 
capital  of  »«j,i7».4i4.iHo  oe  maae  aiier  pro- 
gram limitations  on,  rather  tnan  appropria- 
tions for,  those  subscriptions  are  en^ted  In 
Foreign  AssitsiAnce  anu  xvei*i«a  rrmjinuis  Ap- 
propriations Acts. 

Tne  proposed  appropriations  treatment  of 
VS.  subscriptions  lo  iBKD  callaole  capital 
Is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  legisla- 
tion enacted  In  1980  (Public  Law  96-258) 
which  authorized  U.S.  callable  capital  sub- 
scriptions under  the  Fifth  Replenishment 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  program  limita- 
tions In  appropriations  acts.  In  two  Con- 
tinuing Resolutions  approved  by  tha  96th 
Congress  for  FT  1981,  It  was  also  decided 
to  provide  for  this  budgetary  approach  for 
the  treatment  of  VS.  callable  capital  sub- 
scriptions to  the  multilateral  development 
banks.  The  proposed  appropriations  treat- 
ment Is  essential  to  allow  Implementation 
of  the  Presidents  FY  1982  Budget  which 
proposes  enactment  of  program  limitations 
In  the  FY  1983  Foreign  Assistance  Appro- 
priations Act  for  U.S.  subscription  to  calla- 
ble capital   in  all   the  banks. 

Favorable  Congressional  action  on  this 
legislation  is  vital  to  growing  U.S.  political, 
economic,  and  strategic  interests  In  the 
developing  world.  In  helping  developing ' 
countries  continue  to  grow,  the  Bank  makes 
a  major  contribution  to  international  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability.  The  fact  that 
such  growth  also  helps  expand  demand  for 
overseas  goods  and  services  is  particularly 
important  for  the  United  States,  for  whom 
the  developing  countries  now  comprise  the 
largest  and  most  rapidly  expanding  export 
market.  The  largest  Bank  borrowers  are  also 
strategically  centered  in  terms  of  U.S.  se- 
curity interests. 

U.S.  development  assistance  gets  maxi- 
mum Impact  when  channeled  through  the 
IBRD  because  the  cost  of  providing  devel- 
opment assistance  Is  shared  with  other  coun- 
tries, because  the  banks  leverage  paid-in 
contributions  from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  through  much  larger  bor- 
rowings in  world  private  capital  markets 
backed  by  "callable"  capital,  and  because 
the  banks,  through  increased  purchases  of 
U.S.  goods  and  services,  return  substantial 
economic  benefits  to  the  VS.  economy.  As 
a  result  of  the  OCI.  the  IBRD  will — through 
the  combination  of  cost  sharing  and  use  of 
callable  capital — be  able  to  lend  more  than 
sirty  dollars  for  each  dollar  paid-in  by  the 
United  States.  The  IBRD  is  thus  a  particu- 
larly useful  institution  for  furthering  U.S. 
objectives  in  the  developing  world  In  this 
period  of  budgetary  austerity. 

A  Special  Report  of  the  National  ^dMsory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  "1- 
nancial  Policies  on  the  General  Caoital  In- 
crease of  IBRD  resources  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  separately. 


8.  786 
Be  it  enacted,   by  the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOOTATION 

Sbc.  101.  The  International  Development 
Association  Act.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  284 
et  sea.) .  is  ftirther  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
is  hereby  authorized  to  agree  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  to  the  As<>oclatlon 
t3.340.000  000  as  the  United  States  contribu- 
tion to  the  sixth  reolenlshment  of  the  Re- 
sources of  the  Association:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  any  commitment  to  make  such 
contributions  shall  be  made  sub«ect  to  ob- 
t*lnlng  the  necessary  appropriations. 


"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contributions  pro>ldea  for  in  this  section, 
there  is  hereoy  authorized  to  i>e  appropniktea, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  »4.^t0.uOO,000 
for  payment  oy  tne  Secretary  of  the 
ireasury.". 
TITLE  II— AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Sec.  301.  This  Title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"African  Development  Bank  Act". 

S«c.  303.  The  President  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  accept  membersnlp  for  the  United 
States  In  the  African  Development  Bank 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Bank")  pro- 
vided for  by  the  agreement  estaoltshing  the 
Bank  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "agree- 
ment") deposited  In  the  archives  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
appoint  a  governor  and  an  alternate  ^o>ern- 
nor  of  the  Bank.  The  term  of  ofBce  for  the 
governor  and  the  alternate  governor  shall  be 
five  years,  subject  at  any  time  to  termination 
of  appointment  or  to  reappointment.  The 
governor  and  alternate  governor  shall  remain 
in  office  until  a  successor  has  been  appointed. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  salary  or  other  compensation  from  the 
United  States  for  services  as  a  governor  or  al- 
ternate governor,  except  for  reasonable  ex- 
penses to  attend  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  govwnor,  or  in  the  gov- 
ernor's absence  the  alternate  governor,  on 
the  Instructions  of  the  President,  shall  cast 
the  votes  of  the  United  States  for  the  direc- 
tor to  represent  the  United  States  in  the 
Bank. 

(b)  The  director  or  alternate  director  rep- 
resenting the  United  States,  if  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  receive  such  compensation,  allow- 
ances, and  other  benefits  as,  together  with 
those  received  from  the  Bank  and  from  the 
African  Development  Fund,  will  not  exceed 
those  authorized  for  a  chief  of  mission,  under 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980. 

Sec.  205.  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  as  amended 
(22  use.  386b),  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
the  Bank  to  the  same  extent  as  with  respect 
to  the  international  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  and  the  international 
Monetary  Fund.  Reports  with  respect  to  the 
Bank  under  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  said  Act.  as  amended,  shall  be 
Included  in  the  first  and  subsequent  reports 
made  thereunder  after  the  United  States  ac- 
cepts membership  in  the  Bank. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Unless  authorized  by  law. 
neither  the  President,  nor  any  person  nor 
agency,  shall,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States — 

(a)  subscrllje  to  additional  shares  of  stock 
of  the  Bank: 

(b)  vote  for  or  agree  to  any  amendment 
of  the  agreement  which  increases  the  obli- 
gations   of    the    United    States,    or    which, 
changes    the    purpose   or   functions   of  the 
Bank;  or 

(c)  make  a  loan  or  provide  other  financing 
to  the  Bank,  except  that  funds  for  technical 
assistance  may  be  provided  to  the  Pank  by 
a  United  States  agency  created  nursuant  to 
an  Act  of  Congress  which  Is  authorized  by 
law  to  provide  funds  to  international 
organizations. 

Sec.  207.  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  which 
Is  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Bank  shall  act 
as  Its  depository  or  as  its  fiscal  agent,  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  shall  supervise  and  direct  the 
carrying  out  of  these  functions  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks. 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  agree  to  subscribe  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  29820  shares  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
subscrlotion  shall  be  elTectlve  only  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
In  advance  In  appropriations  Acts. 


(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
prupi'iateu,  witnuui,  hocm  yetur  llmitaiioQ, 
lor  payment  by  the  Secietary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  mlbiai  umiea  Si,aie,>  buoscripuun  to 
■.i9.S2Q  t>hared  oi  tne  capital  stock  of  the  Af- 
rican Development  bank,  )^d»,iM,670. 

(C)  Any  payment  or  alstrioutions  of  mon- 
ies from  the  timus.  to  the  united  States  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Treabury  as  a  miscella- 
neous receipt. 

Sec.  2W.  ror  the  purposes  of  any  civil  ac- 
tion which  may  be  Drought  within  the 
United  States,  iw  territoried  or  posoessions, 
or  tne  commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  by  or 
against  the  nank  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement,  the  Bank  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  innabitant  ol  the  federal  judicial  district 
in  which  its  principal  office  within  the 
Ijnited  States  or  its  agent  appointed  for  the 
purpooe  of  accepting  service  or  notice  of 
service  is  located,  and  any  such  action  to 
which  the  Bank  shall  be  a  party  shall  be 
deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
Statea,  and  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
Stated,  Including  the  courts  enumerated  in 
title  28,  section  460,  United  States  Code, 
shaU  have  original  jurisdiction  of  any  such 
action.  When  the  Bank  is  deiendant  in  any 
action  in  a  State  court,  it  may  at  any  time 
before  the  trial  thereof  remove  the  action 
Into  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  by  following  the  procedure  for 
removal  provided  In  28  VS.C.  1446. 

Sec.  210.  The  agreement,  and  particularly 
paragraph  5  of  articie  49  and  articles  50 
through  59,  shall  have  full  force  and  e&ect  in 
the  United  States,  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
upon  acceptance  of  membership  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Bank.  The  President,  at 
the  time  of  deposit  of  the  instrument  of  ac- 
ceptance ol  membership  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Bank,  shall  also  deposit  a  declaration 
as  provided  In  article  64,  paragraph  3,  of  the 
agreement  that  the  United  States  retains  for 
Itself  and  Its  political  subdivisions  the  right 
to  tax  salaries  and  emoluments  paid  by  the 
Bank  to  United  States  citizens  or  nationals. 

Sec.  211.  The  seventh  sentence  of  para- 
graph 7  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  24) ,  Is  further  amended  by  striking  the 
word  "or"  after  the  words  "the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank"  and  inserting  a 
comma  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  inserting  after 
the  words  "the  Asian  Development  Bank"  the 
words  "or  the  African  Development  Bank". 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Any  securities  issued  by  the 
Bank  (including  any  guarantee  by  the  Bank, 
whether  or  not  limited  in  scope)  in  connec- 
tion with  raising  of  funds  for  Inclusion  in 
the  Bank's  ordinary  capital  resources  as  de- 
fined In  article  9  of  the  agreement  and  any 
securities  guaranteed  by  the  Bank  as  to  both 
principal  and  Interest  to  which  the  commit- 
ment in  article  7.  paragraph  4(a),  of  the 
agreement  is  expressly  applicable,  shall  be 
deemed  to  l>e  exempted  securities  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  (a)(2)  of  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  May  27,  1933,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  77c),  and  paragraph  (a)  (12)  of  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  June  6,  1934,  as  amended  (15 
use.  78c) .  The  Bank  shall  file  with  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  such  an- 
nual and  other  reports  with  regard  to  such 
securities  as  the  Commission  shall  determine 
to  be  appropriate  in  view  of  *.he  special 
character  of  the  Bank  and  its  ooerations  and 
necessary  in  the  nubile  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  investors. 

(b)  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, acting  in  consultation  with  such  agency 
or  officer  as  the  President  shall  designate,  is 
authorized  to  suspend  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  at  any  time  as  to  any  or  all  secu- 
rities issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  Bank  dur- 
Ini;  the  period  of  such  susoenslon.  The  Com- 
nlsslon  shall  Inc'ude  in  Us  annual  reoorts  to 
Coneress  such  information  PS  it  shall  deem 
advisable  wl»h  record  *o  the  onersttons  and 
effect  of  this  section  and  in  connection  there- 
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with  shall  Include  any  views  submitted  for 
such  purpose  by  any  association  of  dealers 
registered  vrith  the  Commission. 

Sec.  213.  Section  701(a)  of  Public  Law  95- 
118  (22  use.  262d)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "and"  following  the  words  "the 
African  Development  Fund"  and  inserting 
the  words  "and  the  African  Development 
Bank,"  following  the  words  "the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank". 

Sec.  214.  Section  801(a)  of  Public  Law  95- 
118  (22  use.  262f)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "and"  following  the  words  "the 
African  Development  Fund"  and  inserting 
the  words  "and  the  African  Development 
Bank,"  following  the  words  "the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank". 

Sec.  216.  Section  51  of  Public  Law  91-599, 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  276c-2)  is  further 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "and"  follow- 
ing the  words  "the  Asian  Development  Bank" 
and  Inserting  the  words  "and  the  African 
Development  Bank,"  following  the  words  "the 
African  Development  Fund". 
TITLE    III— INTERNATIONAL    BANK    FOR 

RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

AND  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Sec.  301.  Section  27(a)  (3)  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act,  as  amended(22  U  S.C. 
2£6?-lf),  is  further  amended  by  striking 
"That  any  subscription  to  additional  shares 
shall  be  made  only  after  the  amount  required 
for  such  subscription  has  been  appropriated." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "That  any  sub- 
scription to  additional  shares  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  in  advance  In  appropriations 
Acts."- 

Sec.  302.  Section  22(a)  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  Act,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
285s),  is  further  amended  by  striking  "That 
any  subscription  to  additional  shares  shall 
l>e  made  only  after  the  amount  required  for 
such  subscription  has  been  appropriated." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "That  any  sub- 
scription to  additional  shares  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  suw  provided  in  advance  in  appropriations 
Acts.". 

■nTLE  IV— INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK  AND  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

Sec.  401.  The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act,  as  amended  (22  U  S.C  283  et  seq), 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  30.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  is  authorized  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  contribute  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  $70,000,000:  Provided, 
however.  That  any  commitment  to  make  such 
contribution  shall  be  made  subject  to  ob- 
taining the  necessary  appropriations. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  a  portion  of  the 
Increase  In  the  United  States  subscrtntion 
to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  provided 
for  in  section  29(a)  and  for  the  United 
SUtes  contribution  to  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  provided  for  In  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  pavment 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ( 1 )  $274  - 
920.799  for  the  United  States  subscription 
and  (2)  $70,000,000  for  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Oper- 
ations.". 

Sec.  402  The  Asian  Development  Bank 
Act,  as  amended  (23  U.S.C.  285  et  sea.)  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  The  United  States  Gover- 
nor of  the  Bank  Is  authorised  to  contribute 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  $66.7f0.000  to 
the  Asian  Development  Fund,  a  special  fund 
of  the  Bank:  Provided,  however.  That  any 
commitment  to  make  such  contribution 
shall  be  made  sub'ect  to  obtaining  the  nec- 
essary anoroprlations. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  Asian  Development  Fund 


provided  for  in  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  tie  appropriated,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  $66,750,000  for  payment  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.". 
TITLE  V— EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND  AVAIL- 
ABILITY OF  FUNDS 
Sec.  501.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment,  except  that  funds  authorize:!  to 
be  appropriated  by  any  provision  contained 
In  Title  IV  are  not  available  for  use  or  ob- 
ligation prior  to  October  1, 1981. 

SUMlfABT 

tMTERNATIOMAI.   DEVELOPMENT   ASSOCIATIOIT 

Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  United 
States  Governor  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  (IDA)  to  agree  to 
pay  to  the  Association  $3.34  billion  as  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  Sixth  Re- 
plenishment of  the  resources  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  bin  requires  any  commitment 
to  contribute  tnese  funds  to  be  made  sub- 
ject to  obtaining  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions. The  bUl  also  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $3.24  billion  lor  payment  oy  the  aec- 
retairy  of  the  Treasury. 

Ihe  provisions  of  the  bill  are  necessary  be- 
cause bectlon  a  of  the  .nternatlonal  Develop- 
n.ent  Ass.^cUtlon  Act  (PX>.  86-565,  as  amend- 
ed) provides  that  authorization  irom  the 
Congress  must  be  obtained  for  the  United 
States  Governor  to  agree  to  provide  financing 
for  the  Association.  Moreover,  legislation  is 
required  In  order  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  the  ne::esEary  amounts  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  contribute  to  IDA. 

The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion Is  a  member  of  the  World  Bank  Group 
with  membership  similar  to  that  of  the 
World  Bank.  IDA  was  established  in  1960  at 
the  Initiative  ot  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide development  financing  on  highly  con- 
cessional terms  to  the  poorest  of  the  less 
developed  countries.  These  countries  con- 
front encrmous  development  problems  and, 
in  addition,  have  been  hard  hit  by  Infiatlon, 
rising  energy  costs,  and  the  economic  slow- 
down In  developed  countries.  IDA  loans  go 
only  to  countries  with  per  capita  incomes  of 
less  than  $680;  moreover,  almost  90  percent 
of  those  loans  go  to  countries  with  Incomes 
of  less  than  $350  per  capita.  Over  80  percent 
of  IDA'S  total  lending  has  been  to  countries 
in  South  Asia  and  In  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara,  the  poorest  and  most  disadvantaged 
regions  of  the  world. 

As  of  June  30,  1980,  IDA  bad  committed 
approximately  $30.7  billion  In  development 
credits.  About  half  of  these  commitments 
are  in  agriculture  and  rural  development 
with  the  remainder  distributed  among  other 
sectors  such  as  energy,  transportation,  ur- 
banization, and  water  supply  and  sewerage. 
IDA'S  lending  activities  are  concentrated  on 
projects  which,  in  addition  to  contributing 
to  economic  growth  and  development,  also, 
to  the  maximimi  extent  possible,  directly 
assist  the  poor  to  become  mrre  productive, 
and  to  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
basic  services  to  them.  This  two-pronged  ap- 
proach has  been  encouraged  and  supported 
strongly  by  the  United  States. 

The  Association  began  discussions  in  June 
1978  on  the  Sixth  Replenishment  of  IDA  re- 
sources to  finance  IDA  operations  beyond 
Jime  1980  when  it  was  anticipated  that  re- 
sources from  IDA'S  Fifth  Replenishment 
would  be  fully  committed.  The  Issue  of  the 
overall  size  of  the  Replenishment  was  inten- 
sively reviewed  at  several  IDA  VI  negotiating 
sessions.  Although  the  Association's  manage- 
ment initially  recommended  an  IDA  VI  of 
$15  billion,  many  donor  countries — including 
the  United  States — emphasized  the  need  for 
a  more  realistic  balance  between  the  many 
critical  de'-eiopment  reoulrements  of  IDA 
recipients  and  the  budgetary  constraints  of 
donor  countries  and  other  consideratlcns. 
An  agreement   was  reached   in   December 


1979  among  33  donor  countries  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Executive  Directors  a  $13  billion 
Rep.enlshment  for  a  three  year  period.  On 
the  basis  of  current  expectations  regarding 
global  Inflation,  the  $13  billion  replenish- 
ment level  will  permit  IDA  to  continue  lend- 
ing at  roughly  the  same  real  rate  as  in  recent 
years.  In  mid-January  1980,  IDA'S  Executive 
Directors  reccmmenaed  approval  of  the  Re- 
plenishment to  the  Board  of  Governors.  The 
Resolution  enabling  IDA  to  accept  the  re- 
sources under  the  replenishment  was  ap- 
proved by  the  OovemtKs  in  tiarch  1980. 
However,  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
partlclpate^whlch  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
replenishment  into  effect — depends  on  prior 
Congre.^lonal  action  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating funds  for  that  participation. 

The  proposed  United  States  contribution 
Is  37  percent  of  the  total  or  $3.34  billion. 
It  represents  a  decline  in  the  United  States 
share  from  42  percent  at  the  inception  of 
IDA  and  31  percent  in  the  Fif^  Replenish- 
ment. Other  developed  countries  will  provide 
over  $7.7  billion  with  substantial  increases 
In  the  German  and  Japanese  shares. 

The  United  States  contribution  to  IDA 
VI  would  be  made  in  three  equal  annual 
Installments  of  $1,080  million  each,  starting 
in  FY  81.  although  the  replenishment  reso- 
lution permits  stair-stepping  of  the  contri- 
bution with  a  minimum  first  installment  of 
the  United  States  of  $940  million.  Outlays 
would  be  spread  over  a  ten-to-twelve  year 
period.  Assuming  timely  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  required  appropriations,  the 
outlay  effect  is  expected  to  be  about  $30  mil- 
lion  In  FY  81   and  $100  mlUlon  In  FY  S3. 

A  draft  bill  which  included  provision  for 
United  States  participation  In  IDA  VI  was 
transmitted  to  Congress  early  in  1980.  The 
Senate  passed  the  bill  (S.  3422)  In  June. 
Although  favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  legislation  was  not  considered 
on  the  HOUS3  floor  before  adjournment  of 
the  98tb  Congresa. 

Under  the  IDA  VI  replenishment  arrange- 
ments, the  replenishment  cannot  become  ef- 
fective without  VS.  participation.  With  IDA 
V  funds  already  committed  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  IDA  VI  delayed,  all  new  IDA 
lending  had  to  be  suspended  last  summer 
for  lack  of  funds.  As  an  interim  arrange- 
ment, a  limited  amount  of  new  lending  la 
now  being  approved  financed  by  $1,519  mil- 
lion in  advance  contributions  from  14  do- 
nors. However,  the  temporary  financing  from 
this  "bridging"  arrangement  Is  scheduled 
to  expire  In  February  1981  with  IDA  lending 
operations  once  again  likely  to  be  suspend- 
ed. The  possibility  of  additional  advance 
contributions  appears  remote  In  the  absence 
of  progress  on  the  proposed  legislation  by 
the  United  States. 

IDA  is  the  principal  source  of  external 
assistance  for  the  poorest  countries  in  the 
world.  Many  of  its  borrowers  are  located  In 
sub-Saharan  Africa  and  South  Asia  and  in- 
clude countries  ruch  as  Kenya.  Sudan.  Pak- 
istan, and  Sri  Lanka.  A  cessation  of  IDA 
lending  on  March  1  would  have  serious  Im- 
plications for  the  economies  of  those  coun- 
tries. Such  a  development  would  also  have 
serious  conseouences  for  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Tt  would  disrupt  the  North-South  dialogue 
and  damage  our  relations  with  other  key 
donors  who  are  our  allies.  Not  making  our 
contribution  to  tda  IV  as  agreed  would 
necessarily  extend  that  rtamaye  to  other 
areas  of  our  relations  with  the  allies. 

For  these  reasons,  continuation  of  U.8. 
support  for  IDA  is  essential.  Prompt  Con- 
gressional action  is  crlticallv  important 
since,  as  stated  above.  n>A  VI  cannot  be- 
come effective  without  VS.  participation. 

A  Special  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Mone'arv  and 
Fln»n'4al  PoUcI**  on  the  Sixth  Replenish- 
ment of  the  resources  of  IDA  will  be  trana- 
mltted  to  the  Congress  separately. 
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Title  n  Of  the  bill  authorizes  the  President 
to  accept  U.S.  membership  In  the  African 
Development  Bank. 

The  African  Development  Bank  (AFDB) 
was  established  In  1964  to  make  loans  on 
near  market  terms  for  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  Its  fifty  African  mem- 
bers Individually  and  through  regional  co- 
operation. To  meet  the  challenge  of  Africa's 
poverty,  loans  are  provided  primarily  to 
strengthen  the  agricultural  sector  and  to 
finance  critically  needed  Infrastructure  proj- 
ects. The  Bank's  lending  activities,  like 
those  of  the  World  Bank  and  the  other  re- 
gional development  banks,  are  financed  pri- 
marily through  the  paid-in  capital  subscrip- 
tions of  member  countries  and  borrowings 
In  International  capital  markets. 

While  the  United  States  and  other  non- 
regional  countries  are  members  of  the 
AFDB's  concessional  loan  afflllate,  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund,  membership  In  the 
Bank  has  to  date  been  restricted  to  African 
nations.  The  limited  resources  of  Its  African 
members  have  severely  restricted  the  Bank's 
access  to  the  private  capital  markets  and 
limited  Its  lending  program.  As  a  result.  In 
May  1979.  the  Governors  of  the  Bank  In- 
vited non-reglonal  countries  to  Join  their  In- 
stitution. At  that  time,  resolutions  were 
submitted  to  the  African  members  of  the 
Bank  which  would  amend  the  agreement 
establishing  the  Bank  to  enable  non-African 
countries  to  become  members,  provide  for 
an  Increase  In  the  Bank's  capital,  and  set 
forth  general  rules  for  admission  of  non- 
reglonal  countries.  Most  non-reglonal  coun- 
tries are  expected  to  be  In  a  position  to 
Join  the  AFDB  at  the  Bank's  next  annual 
meeting  in  May  1981. 

Non-reglonal  membership  will  broaden  the 
capital  base  of  the  Bank  and  Increase  Its 
access  to  financial  resources.  The  presence 
of  non-reglonal  countries  will  enable  the 
Bank  to  borrow  greater  amounts  of  private 
capital  on  more  favorable  terms,  thereby 
permitting  the  Bank  to  contribute  more  ef- 
fectively to  Africa's  development  by  expand- 
ing Its  lending  program  to  a  level  more 
commensurate  with  Africa's  needs. 

In  conjunction  with  non-reglonal  mem- 
bership, the  capital  of  the  Bank  would  be 
increased  to  $6.3  billion  from  $1.5  billion, 
with  non-regional  countries  providing  $2.1 
billion.  The  overall  Increase  would  be  ex- 
pected to  sustain  the  Bank's  lending  pro- 
gram for  the  next  five  years. 

The  attached  bill  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  accept  membership  for  the  United 
States  In  the  African  Development  Bank, 
and  to  agree  to  subscribe  29.820  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  such  subscription  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  to  such  extent  or  In  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  In  advance  In  appropriations 
acts.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  of  $359.7 
million  for  such  subscription.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point a  governor  and  an  alternate  governor 
of  the  Bank  and  the  governor,  on  the  Instruc- 
tions of  the  President,  shaU  cast  the  votes 
of  the  United  States  for  the  director  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  in  the  Bank 

The  proposed  U.S  subscription,  totaling 
$359.7  million,  would  represent  5.68  percent 
of  the  Bank's  total  capital  and  17  04  percent 
of  the  $2.1  blUlon  non-reglonal  subscrip- 
tion. A  VS.  share  of  non-reglonal  capital 
of  this  magnitude  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
\t  l.tf*  **'  ^*  current  replenishment  of 
the  African  Development  Fund  and  balances 
our  Interest  In  oost-sharlng  with  the  In- 
creased importance  of  Africa  In  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  Twenty-five  percent  of  capital  sub- 
scriptions would  be  pold-ln  with  the  balance 
bemg  callable  capital.  Thus,  over  the  neat 
five  years,  out  of  the  total  proposed   US 


subscription  of  $359.7  million,  $89.9  million 
would  bo  for  paid-in  capital,  which  would 
result  In  budgetary  outlays,  and  $269.8  mil- 
lion would  be  for  callable  capital,  which 
we  prop<»e  be  provided  through  program 
limitations  In  appropriations  acts. 

U.S.  membership  in  the  Bank  would  be 
a  tangible  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
African  development.  It  would  also  represent 
highly  visible  U.S.  support  for  a  regional  In- 
stitution which  Is  expected  to  play  a  larger 
role  In  future  years.  It  would  signal  our  In- 
creased political,  economic  and  strategic  In- 
terests In  Africa  and  our  concern  for  the 
security  and  well-being  of  its  countries. 

A  Special  Report  of  the  NatlonaJ  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Policies  on  United  States 
membership  in  the  African  Development 
Bank  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
separately. 

CALLABLE   CAPrTAL 

Title  m  of  the  bill  amends  provisions  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  Act  which  require 
that  appropriations  be  obtained  prior  to 
U.S.  subscriptions  to  the  1977  Selective 
Capital  Increase  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD) 
and  the  Second  Capital  Increase  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  (ADB).  Under  these  pro- 
visions, as  they  now  stand,  subscriptions  to 
callable  capital  stock  must  be  preceded  by 
appropriations.  Callable  capital  Is  guarantee 
authority  for  bank  borrowings  In  private 
caplUl  markets.  The  U.S.  liability  In  respect 
to  callable  capital  stock  Is  highly  contingent. 
None  of  the  multilateral  development  banks 
has  ever  made  a  call  on  Its  callable  capital. 
a^d  any  such  calls  are  highly  unlikely  In 
the  future.  Congress  has  already  appropri- 
ated $11  billion  In  callable  capital,  none  of 
which  has  ever  resulted  In  an  outlay  of  U.S. 
funds. 

In  recognition  of  the  contingent  nature 
of  the  US.  subscription  to  callable  capital 
of  the  IBRD  and  ADB.  It  is  Intended  that 
future  subscriptions  to  IBRD  and  ADB  call- 
able capital  be  made  after  program  limita- 
tions on,  rather  than  appropriations  for. 
those  subscriptions  are  enacted  in  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tions Acta. 

The  amendments  provide  that  subscrip- 
tions to  capital  stock  shall  be  effective  "only 
to  such  extent  or  In  such  amounts  as  are 
provided  In  advance  In  approorlatlon  acts." 
Under  these  amendments,  subscriptions  to 
IBRD  and  ADB  callable  capital  stock  can  be 
made  after  program  limitations  on  the  sub- 
scriptions are  enacted  in  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Acts. 
(It  is  intended  to  continue  to  seek  appro- 
priations for  subscriptions  to  IBRD  and  ADB 
paid-in  capital  stock.) 

The  proposed  amendments  would  bring 
the  statutory  terms  under  which  U.S.  sub- 
scriptions to  IBRD  and  ADB  callable  caoltal 
stock  can  be  made  into  line  with  those  pro- 
vided in  legislation  enacted  in  1980  (Public 
Law  96-259)  authorizing  U.S.  subscriptions 
under  the  Fifth  Replenishment  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  with  those 
provided  in  Title  n  of  this  bill  for  the  initial 
subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
AFDB.  Tn  continuing  resolutions  approved 
twice  by  the  96th  Congress  for  FY  1981  ap- 
propriations, it  was  decided  to  provide  for 
this  budgetary  treatment  of  U.S.  caUable 
ca-ltal  subscriptions  to  these  institutions. 
The  proposed  amendments  are  essential  to 
allow  implementation  of  the  President's  FY 
1982  Budget  which  proposes  enactment  of 
program  limitations  in  the  FY  1982  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriations  Act  for  U.S.  sub- 
scriptions to  callable  capital  stock  in  the 
multilateral  development  banks.  Including 
the  IBRD  and  ADB. 


INTZR-AMERICAN    DEVELOPMENT    BANK    A«^ 
DEVELOPMENT    FUND 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $274,920,799  in  United  States 
subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  (IDB). 
It  also  authorizes  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernor of  the  IDB  to  contribute  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  $70,000,000  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  (FSO),  and  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  this  $70,000,000  contri- 
bution. Title  IV  also  authorizes  the  United 
States  Governor  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  (ADB)  to  contribute  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  $66,750,000  to  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Fund  (ADF),  a  special  fund  ad- 
ministered by  the  ADB.  and  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  this  $68,750,000  contribu- 
tion. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  complete 
the  authorization  for  United  States  partici- 
pation in  the  Fifth  Replenishment  of  the 
resources  of  the  IDB  and  the  Second  Re- 
plenishment of  the  Asian  Development  Fund. 
The  first  stage  of  the  authorizing  legislation 
wa'»  enacted  in  June  1980  (P.L.  96-259). 

The  Fifth  Replenishment  increased  IDB 
capital  resources  by  $7,969  million  (exclusive 
of  unasslgned  shares)  of  which  $598  million 
(7.5  percent)  was  paid-in  capital.  The  share 
of  this  Increase  allocated  to  the  United 
States  was  $2,749  million— 34.5  percent  of 
the  total — comprlFed  of  $2..'^43  million  of 
callable  capital  and  $206  million  of  paid-in 
capital.  For  the  FSO.  the  increase  amounted 
to  $1,750  million  of  which  the  United  States' 
share  is  40  percent  of  the  total  ($700  mil- 
lion) .  The  Increase  in  IDB  resources  was 
characterized  by  three  important  advances — 
Increased  cost-sharing  by  the  non-regional 
and  advanced  developing  member  countries, 
a  further  shift  in  lending  emphasis  from 
concessional  FSO  to  capital  resources,  and 
agreement  to  direct  f  0  percent  of  total  lend- 
ing to  low  income  groups  in  recipient 
countries. 

Public  Law  96-259  enacted  on  June  3. 
1980.  authorized  United  States  subscriptions 
to  227  896  shares  of  IDB  capital  stock  (the 
number  of  shares  provided  for  the  United 
States  under  the  Replenishment)  but  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  only  $2,474.- 
287.189  Instead  of  $2,749,207,988  to  pay  for 
the  United  States  subscriptions.  Contribu- 
tions to  the  FSO  in  an  amount  of  $630  mil- 
lion were  also  authorized.  This  resulted  in 
a  shortfall  of  $274,920,799  In  the  amounts 
negotiated  for  the  United  States  subscription 
to  IDB  capital  and  $70,000  000  for  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  FSO.  President 
Carter  and  Secretary  Miller  undertook  to 
seek  authorizing  legislation  from  the  97th 
Congress  for  these  amounts.  (President  Car- 
ter's letter  to  Congressman  Cavanaugh 
(D-Nebr.)  is  annexed  to  this  summary.) 

The  IDB  Board  of  Executive  Directors  ex- 
pressed Its  grave  concern  with  regard  to  the 
situation  and  its  hope  that  the  legislation 
could  be  obtained  by  October  31.  1981.  At  a 
special  meeting  of  Governors  in  August  1980, 
the  partlcit>ants  also  voiced  serious  concern 
over  the  U.S.  action  and  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  coimtries  being  able  to  partici- 
pate in  the  replenishments  as  negotiated. 

The  IDB  plays  an  Important  role  in  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  Its  largest  bor- 
rowers include  countries  like  Brazil  and 
Mexico  which  have  important  commercial 
ties  to  the  United  States.  The  Bank  is  also 
a  critical  source  of  support  for  the  smaller 
economies  of  Central  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. Prompt  Congressional  consideration 
and  approval  of  this  legislation  would  be  a 
concrete  commitment  to  overall  United 
States  fKjlitical.  economic,  and  strategic  in- 
terests in  this  critical  region.  It  would  also 
avoid  what  could  be  a  contentious  renegotia- 
tion of  the  Fifth  Replenishment.  A  renego- 
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tlatlon  could  result  In  the  loss  of  the  Im- 
portant achievements  the  U.S.  negotiated 
under  the  terms  of  the  replenishment  and 
in  a  further  disruption  In  the  Bank's  lend- 
ing operations.  Favorable  action  on  this  legis- 
lation Is  required  as  soon  as  possible. 

Public  Law  96-259  enacted  on  June  3,  1980, 
authorized  a  United  States  contribution  of 
$378,250,000  to  the  ADF,  but  left  a  ahortfall 
of  $66,760,000  In  the  United  States  contribu- 
tion of  $445  million  which  had  been  nego- 
tiated for  the  Replenishment. 

The  proposed  bill  for  a  U.S.  contribution  of 
$66,760,000  to  the  ADF  will,  therefore,  com- 
plete authorization  for  United  States  partic- 
ipation In  the  Second  Replenishment  of  re- 
sources of  the  ADF.  The  size  of  the  basic 
replenishment  agreed  to  In  a  July  24,  1978 
resolution  adopted  by  the  ADB  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors is  $2.0  bUlion.  of  wnlch  the  U.S.  share 
was  $445  million.  However,  the  replenishment 
resolution  allows  donor  countries  to  maJne 
supplementary  contributions,  over  and  above 
their  basic  contributions,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate a  concessional  lending  program  of  $2.15 
billion  over  the  four- year  period  1979-82. 
Certain  donor  countries  (Australia.  Austria. 
Germany,  Japan,  Switzerland  and  the  United 
Kingdom)  have  made  such  additional  pledges 
to  raise  the  total  of  basic  and  supplementary 
contributions  to  $2.15  billion.  The  U.S.  share 
of  this  larger  amount  is  20.7  percent,  which 
compares  with  Japan's  36.8  percent  share. 

The  United  States,  In  replenishment  nego- 
tiations, successfully  pursued  several  con- 
cerns that  had  been  expressed  by  the  Con- 
gress. There  has  been  increased  cost-sharing 
on  the  part  of  other  donor  countries.  There 
have  also  been  significant  increases  in  the 
fiow  of  resources  to  the  poorest  and  least  de- 
veloped member  countries  In  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  and  an  increased  emphasis  on  lend- 
ing for  projects  intended  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  poorest  peoples  in  these  countries. 
Among  the  countries  assisted  are  Pakistan. 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines. 

After  enactment  of  the  legislation  author- 
izing U.S.  participation  in  the  Replenishment 
at  a  level  lower  than  had  been  anticipated, 
the  ADB  convened  a  meeting  of  the  contribu- 
tor countries  to  the  ADF  to  consider  how  to 
deal  with  the  situation  In  light  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  ADF  resources  and  the  inability 
of  the  United  States  to  make  its  contribution 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  negotiated. 
Strong  sentiment  was  expressed  by  other 
donors  that  there  should  not  be  a  realloca- 
tion of  the  cost  sharing  arrangements. 
Questions  were  raised  whether  other  donors 
should  insist  on  reducing  their  shares  or 
whether  a  way  could  be  found  that  would  be 
less  damaging  to  the  lending  program  of  the 
Bank. 

The  key  to  resolving  the  impasse  was  the 
United  States  commitment  to  seek  authori- 
zation for  the  $66,750,000  shortfall  as  soon 
as  possible.  However,  other  donors  also 
agreed  that  if  the  authorization  was  not  ob- 
tained by  the  end  of  1981,  the  other  donors 
would  review  the  situation  and  consult  on 
the  release  of  their  contributions. 

The  lending  operations  of  the  ADF  are  an 
effective  way  for  both  spurring  development 
In  the  poorest  countries  of  Asia  and  support- 
ing basic  United  States  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests in  the  region.  Each  dollar  of  the  U.S. 
contribution  Is  matched  by  almost  fotir  dol- 
lars from  other  donor  countries,  and  when 
the  resources  contributed  bv  co-financing 
and  mobilized  from  the  domestic  savings  of 
the  developing  countries  are  IncU'ded.  the 
U.S.  contribution  Is  leveraged  ten-fold.  This 
Is  a  fine  examole  of  multilateral  cost-sharing 
which  is  applied  to  well-conceived  and  well- 
executed  development  projects.  Speedy  Con- 
gressional authorization  Is  important  to 
avoid  further  disruptions  in  ADF  lending 
and  to  enable  the  United  States  to  contrib- 
ute a  fair  share  of  the  financial  resources 
required  for  a  realistic  and  successful  Bank 
program. 


A  Special  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary'  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies  on  the  Fifth  Replenishment 
of  the  resources  of  the  IDB  and  the  Second 
Replenishment  of  the  Asian  Development 
FHind  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
separately. 

AVAILABOJTT    OF   FUNDS 

Title  V  of  the  bill  provides,  in  accordance 
with  the  procedural  requiremenis  of  Section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  that  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  the  bill  for 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
the  Asian  Development  Fund  cannot  be  used 
or  obligated  before  October  1,  1981.  Because 
It  is  Important  that  contributions  to  IDA 
and  subscriptions  to  AFDB  oe  made  in  fiscal 
year  1981,  a  waiver  of  the  requirements  ct 
Section  402(a)  would  have  to  be  sought 
with  regard  to  Titles  I  and  II. 

CONCLUSION 

The  multilateral  develc^ment  banks  are 
widely  recognized  as  proven  Instruments  for 
promoting  economic  growth  with  equity  in 
developing  countries.  They  are  well-man- 
aged ana  efficient,  with  lending  operations 
based  on  the  application  of  economic  and 
financial  criteria  designed  to  Insure  that 
each  project  is  Justified  in  terms  of  produc- 
ing tangible  benefits.  In  recent  years,  these 
lending  operations  have  been  focused  on 
particularly  critical  sectors  such  as  energy 
and  food  production. 

VS.  participation  in  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks  Is  cost-effective.  We  share 
the  costs  for  providing  economic  assistance 
with  other  donor  countries.  For  each  dollar 
which  the  United  States  pays  Into  the  banks, 
other  countries  provide  three  dollars.  In  ad- 
dition, the  banks  raise  more  than  90  percent 
of  their  conventional  lending  resources  from 
borrowings  In  private  capital  markets,  thus 
reducing  budgetary  costs  for  the  United 
States  and  other  member  countries  to  a  frac- 
tion of  total  lending  programs.  In  the  case 
of  the  World  Bank,  each  dollar  paid  in  by 
the  United  States  has  resulted  In  bank  lend- 
ing of  more  than  $50. 

U.S.  participation  in  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks  also  provides  substantial 
benefits  lor  the  VS.  economy.  In  a  recent 
two-year  period,  it  was  estimated  that  for 
each  dollar  paid  into  thj  banks  by  the 
United  States,  our  Gross  National  Product 
Increased  by  three  dollars  as  a  direct  result 
of  bank -financed  activity. 

The  indirect  economic  benefits  are  even 
greater  because  the  banits.  by  encouraging 
economic  growth  In  less  developed  countries, 
help  expand  overseas  markets  for  U.S.  goods 
and  services.  Less  developed  countries  now 
comorlse  the  largest  and  most  rapidly  ex- 
panding export  market  lor  our  goods  and 
services.  They  take  nearlv  thirty  percent  of 
our  total  exnorts.  Including  substantial 
amounts  of  agricultural  products,  and  pro- 
vide critically  needed  raw  materiils  such  as 
chrome,  bauxite  and  manganese.  In  helping 
less  developed  countries  continue  to  grow 
and  In  making  a  material  contribution  to  In- 
ternational economic  stability,  the  multi- 
lateral develooment  banks  directly  suoport 
the  most  fundamental  of  U.S.  economic  self- 
interests.  It  is  essential  that  we  take  action 
to  maintain  our  international  credibility  and 
continue  our  narttclpatlon  in  these  Im- 
portant programs. 

(Prom   the  Congressional   Record.   May  21. 
1980] 

The  Whtte  Hoitse. 
WaahiTiffton.  May  20,  1980. 
Hon.  John  Cavanaugh, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wafhinnton,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cavanaugh:  Thank  vou 
for  your  letter  reaardlne  the  Multl'ateral  De- 
velopment Bank  legislation.  I  appreciate  your 
concern   that   the   Administration's   accept- 


ance of  any  reduction  In  the  negotiated  re- 
plenishments for  the  regional  banks  would 
create  a  very  bad  preceaeni.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  two-step  replenishment 
authorization  process,  in  which  the  Adminis- 
tration would  ask  the  next  Congress  to  fill 
the  initial  shortfall,  constitutes  diminished 
American  support  for  these  institutions;  nor 
do  I  accept  this  as  a  precedent  lor  World 
Bank  and  IMP  legislation.  We  wlU  do  our 
utmost  to  assure  that  the  full  U.S.  shares 
in  IDA  VI  and  the  IMF  quota  Increase  are 
authorized. 

As  you  know,  a  further  rejection  by  the 
House  of  the  U^S.  subscriptions  to  the  re- 
gional banks  would  be  disastrous.  Both  Sec- 
retary Miller  and  I  under.3tand  the  risks  in- 
volved with  the  Conference  Report,  but  after 
wide  consultation,  we  believe  It  Is  the  best 
approach  possible.  Therefore,  I  believe  that 
the  Conference  Report  deserves  support  as 
the  best  of  the  options  available  at  this  time. 

I  hope  that  ultimately  you  will  be  able  to 
support  the  Conference  Report  with  the  ex- 
plicit understanding  that  we  are  not  accept- 
ing less  than  full  funding  for  our  negotiated 
replenishments  and  that  we  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  help  you  and  other  bank 
supporters  in  seeking  full  funding  for  IDA 
VI  and  the  IMF. 

It  you  cannot  support  the  Conference  Re- 
port, then  I  hope  you  will  not  actively  op- 
pose It.  because  failure  of  the  Conference 
Report  this  week  will  almost  certainly  mean 
no  regional  bank  bill  or  IDA  VI  legislation 
this  year.  Although  we  may  not  agree  on  the 
tjesi  way  to  approach  the  problem.  I  think 
we  would  both  agree  that  a  result  of  no  legis- 
lation this  year  would  be  the  worst  possible 

OUtCOQU. 

Sincerely, 

JiMirr  Carm. 
John,  you  have  been  a  staunch  &  coura- 
geous ally  In  this  fight,  &  I  need  you  In  these 
closing  rounds. 
Thanks. 

J. 

The  Secretabt  op  the  Tbxastjkt, 

Washington.  March  10, 1981. 
Hon.  Obobce  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  PsKSiDENT;  On  January  17.  two 
draft  bills  were  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
"To  provide  for  continuing  participation  by 
the  United  States  In  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and 
for  other  purposes"  and  "To  provide  for  con- 
tinuing participation  by  the  United  States 
In  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, to  provide  for  United  States  participa- 
tion in  the  African  Development  Bank,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  Administration  has  reviewed  this 
draft  legislation  within  the  context  of  pro- 
jected foreign  aid  budget  levels.  The  need 
for  a  tightly  disciplined  national  budget  and 
the  importance  of  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment bunks  both  to  the  international  eco- 
nomic system  aad  to  overall  U.S.  interests 
were  carefully  assessed. 

As  a  result  of  the  review,  the  Administra- 
tion is  reauesting  prompt  and  favorable 
Congressional  action  on  the  two  draft  au- 
thorizing bills.  The  bills  are  a  high  priority 
element  of  the  Administration's  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  program.  They  are  an  In- 
tegral part  of  our  efforts  to  establish  a 
strong  and  coherent  foreign  uoUcy  In  part- 
nership wl»h  our  allies.  Authorization  of  the 
full  amounts  reoi'ested  Is  e<aentlal  to  this 
effort.  It  will  demonstrate  the  Intention  to 
reassert  U.S.  leadership  In  our  international 
relations.  In  the  case  of  the  International 
Dcelooment  Association,  authorization  of 
the  full  U  S.  contribution  Is  reoulred  before 
the  Sixth  Reolenlshment  agreement  can  be- 
come effective.  It  would  therefore  be  ap- 
preciated if  you  rould  un<«e-take  the  neces- 
sarv  s'ens  to  ass"re  that  th's  oroooeed  leg- 
islation receives  prompt  consideration  by  the 
House. 
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While  the  overall  amounts  of  the  author- 
ization requests  for  the  banks  have  not  been 
changed.  n.S.  funding  for  the  multilateral 
banks  has  not  been  exempted  from  the  Presl- 
dmt's  budget  reduction  program.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  recommending  that  contribu- 
tions and  subecrlptions  on  the  major  ele- 
ments of  the  authorization  requests  be  made 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  was  en- 
visioned in  the  budget  submitted  by  the  pre- 
vious Administration.  Specifically,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  requesting  funding  for  U^. 
subscriptions  to  the  Oeneral  Capital  In- 
crease of  the  World  Bank  over  six  years  (I^ 
1983-1987)  instead  of  seeking  funding  for  the 
full  subscription  In  FT  1983.  We  are  also 
seeking  graduated  appropriations  (%!rVi  mil- 
lion. t850  million  and  91.850  million  in  FT 
1981-83  respectively)  for  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  Sixth  Replenishment  of  the  In- 
ternational Development  Aseoclatlon  In- 
stead of  tl.080  million  in  each  of  those 
^■ears. 

The  fimding  adjustments  recommended  by 
the  Administration  will  cause  programming 
problems  n>r  the  banks.  These  adjiastments 
are  necessary,  however,  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  internationally  negoti- 
ated agreements  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  Office  of  Management  aind  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  enactment  of  these  legisla- 
tive proposals  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

B.  T.  McNamas. 
AcHng  Secretary.^ 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  non- 
refundable tax  credits  for  investments  in 
qualified  industrial  energy  eCQciency  and 
fuel  conversion  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

REFT7NOABLC  ENKBCT  CONSCSVATION  TAX  DfCZN- 
TIVZ  PBOCKAM  rO>  BtTSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  I  had  the  honor  of  joining  with 
my  colleagues  Senator  Wallop,  Senator 
BoREN,  Senator  Percy,  and  six  other 
Senators  in  cosponsoring  the  Industrial 
Energy  Security  Tax  Incentive  Act  of 
1981.  I  am  also  introducing  today 
legislation  entitled  "The  Energy  Pro- 
ductivity Act  of  1981.'-  This  legislation 
is  basically  the  same  legislation  I  cospon- 
sored  this  morning  along  with  Senator 
Wallop.  It  differs  in  one  important  as- 
pect. In  this  legislation  I  have  made  the 
special  investment  tax  credit  for  energy 
conservation  refundable. 

I  have  long  believed  that  investment 
tax  credits  should  be  refundable  be- 
cause I  beUeve  that  all  firms,  regardless 
of  their  status  as  taxpayers,  should  have 
Federal  incentives  avaUable  to  them.  Es- 
pecially in  an  area  such  as  energy  con- 
servation, it  is  just  as  important  to  the 
Nation  that  companies  that  are  not  mak- 
ing profits  save  oU  as  it  is  that  profit- 
making  companies  save  oil.  In  fact,  those 
companies  that  are  not  making  profits 
are  probably  less  likely  to  be  investing 
money  in  energy  conservation  improve- 
ments than  those  who  are  makina 
profits.  «->^**« 


trNEMPLOTMDrr  INStTKANCE  COVERAGE  FOE 
AMERICAN  WORKERS  AT  ROOSEVELT-CAMPO- 
BEIXO  INTERNATIONAL  PARK 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introductlng  a  bill  to  extend  unemploy- 
ment insurance  coverage  to  the  Amer- 
ican workers  at  the  Roosevelt-Campo- 
bello  International  Park. 

The  International  Park  was  established 
in  1964  to  preserve  the  summer  home  of 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
The  park  is  jointly  administered  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Campobello 
Island  being  Canadian  territory.  Pur- 
suant to  the  basic  agreement  that  estab- 
lished the  park,  both  Canadian  and  U.S. 
workers  are  employed  by  the  Park  Com- 
mission. 

The  American  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission pay  Federal  income  taxes  and 
payroll  taxes.  They  are  eligible  for  old 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
benefits  under  the  social  security  system. 
In  all  respects  except  one,  they  are 
treated  as  any  other  workers  employed 
in  U.S.  territory. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
adjust  that  one  minor  anomaly  by  treat- 
ing work  for  the  Park  Commission  as 
"covered  employment"  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 
Passage  of  this  bill  would  permit  the 
State  of  Maine  to  extend  unemployment 
insurance  coverage  to  these  workers. 

The  situation  that  now  exists  has  been 
the  subject  of  extensive  discussions  be- 
tween our  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Canadian  Government.  This  proposed 
legislation  is  the  Treasury  Department's 
suggested  solution  to  the  problem.  It  will 
entail  no  additional  Federal  spending 
and  places  no  added  regulatory  burden 
on  any  U.S.  enterprise  or  business. 

It  would  have  the  effect  of  making  cer- 
tain that  the  Canadian  and  U.S.  citizens 
employed  by  the  Park  Commission  are 
treated  alike  by  their  respective  govern- 
ments. 

I  urge  prompt  consideration  of  this 
measure.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  788.  A  bUl  to  provide  unemployment 
insurance    coverage    for    certain    U.S 
workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance' 


By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide 
that  the  limitation  on  the  use  of  grants 
for  publicly  owned  treatment  works  for 
treatment,  storage,  or  conveyance  of 
flows  of  industrial  users  shall  not  take 
effect  until  November  15,  1984;  to  the 
Committee  cm  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  CLEAN  WATER 
ACT  INDUSTRIAL  COST  EXCLUSION  PROVISIONS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation 
which  amends  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  to  provide  that  the  lim- 
itation on  the  use  of  grants  for  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  for  treatment, 
storage,  cMiveyance  of  flows  of  industrial 
users  shall  not  take  effect  until  Novem- 
ber 15.  1984. 

In  October  of  last  year.  Congress 
amended  the  Clean  Water  Act.  changing 
the  fimding  formula  through  which 
municipalities  receive  appropriations  for 
the  construction  grants  program.  This 
change,  which  was  mandated  by  Public 


Law  96-483,  poses  a  great  threat  to  the 
goals  set  forth  in  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
to  rid  our  Nation's  water  of  harmful  pol- 
lutants through  the  prohibition  of  indus- 
trial discharges  into  our  lakes,  rivers, 
and  streams.  It  also  poses  tremendous 
difficulties  for  many  of  our  municipali- 
ties and  communities. 

The  new  authorizaticm  formula,  indus- 
trial cost  exclusion  (ICE) ,  rules  out  the 
Federal  Government's  75-percent  share 
of  the  costs  of  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  for  the  porticHi  of  industrial  users 
that  contribute  more  than  50,000  gallons 
per  day  of  sanitary  waste.  As  a  result,  it 
leaves  municipalities  with  funding  and 
completing  the  enormous  task  of  fulfill- 
ing the  Federal  mandates  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  However,  because  doubts  ex- 
isted with  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
the  amendment  also  authorized  a  study 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  to  determine  the  effects  of  indus- 
trial cost  exclusion.  This  report  was  de- 
livered to  Congress  on  March  15.  1981. 

EPA   REPORT   ON    ICE 

The  EPA  report  concludes  that  ICE 
will  be  harmful  to  great  numbers  of  mu- 
nicipalities and  industries.  Apparently. 
ICE  could  cause  industries  either  to  close 
permanently  or  move  to  other  municipal- 
ities which  have  suitable  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  (POTWs).  The  loss  of 
industries  would  have  serious  effects  on 
the  unemployment  problem  of  many  of 
our  communities. 

In  addition  to  increased  unemplc^r- 
ment  rates  in  these  communities,  resi- 
dents and  industries  remaining  in  these 
cities  would  have  to  contribute  to  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
POTW  through  increased  property  taxes. 
While  some  more  prosperous  and  larger 
communities  will  be  able  to  fund  this 
added  burden,  most  municipalities  can- 
not afford  these  costs,  and  will  see  their 
industries  move  away,  tax  base  decrease, 
and  unemployment  rise.  Two  such  com- 
munities adversely  affected  by  ICE  are 
Gloversville  and  Johnstown  in  New  York 
State. 

The  city  of  Gloversville-Johnstown 
Treatment  Facility  has  a  population  of 
approximately  18,000  persons  and  the 
city  of  Johnstown  has  a  population  of 
approximately  9,000  persons.  Fulton 
County,  within  which  they  are  located, 
has  a  total  population  of  approximately 
50,000  persons  within  the  area  of  533 
square  miles.  The  economic  base  of  Pul- 
ton County  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  the  manufacturing  jobs  located  with- 
in the  two  cities  and  has  been  declining 
for  many  years. 

TTiere  are  no  significant  State  or  Fed- 
eral installations  and  no  large  institu- 
tional employers.  More  than  half  of  the 
manufacturing  jobs  are  in  the  leather 
industry,  and  these  are  primarily  tan- 
neries. "Riere  are  also  textile  dyeing  and 
finishing  plants  and  miscellaneous  indi- 
vidual factories  producing  adhesives, 
phonograph  records,  refrigration  equip- 
ment, and  marine  hardware.  Present  rec- 
ords indicate  that  most  of  the  30  fac- 
tories would  exceed  the  50.000  gallons 
per  day  sanitary  waste  equivalent  cut- 
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off.  In  fact,  the  primary  reason  for  these 
firms  to  be  located  in  Fulton  Cwmty  is 
the  excellent  quality  and  quantity  of 
water  available  for  Industrial  use. 

The  Gloversville-Johnstown  Jo'nt 
Wastewater  Treatment  Facility  is  cur- 
rently involved  in  an  upgrading  and  ex- 
pansion under  the  201  prosram.  To  un- 
derstand the  magnitude  of  the  imoact  on 
these  communities  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  the  Federal  share  before  and 
after  the  passage  of  Public  Law  96-483 
The  cities'  consulting  engineers  made  a 
preliminary  cost  estimate  of  $25,000,000 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1979.  A  Federal 
.•share  at  75  percent  of  the  total  would  be 
$18,750,000.  If  just  the  17  7  percent  of 
domestic  use  is  funded  at  75  percent,  the 
Federal  share  would  be  only  $3,318,750. 
a  difference  of  $15,431,250. 

According  to  the  mayor  of  Gloversville. 
Louis  Nicolella.  the  increased  cost  to  the 
citv  is  an  intolerable  burden.  In  a  letter 
to  me,  he  states : 

What  we  have  in  our  community  Is  a  po- 
tential crisis  of  overwhelming  proportions. 
Could  we  expect  small  family-owned  cor- 
porations to  commit  themselves  to  waste- 
treatment  allocations  of  greater  dollar  value 
than  their  own  physical  plant  and  equip- 
ment? Tet  we  would  be  forced  by  National 
Pollutant  Discharge  Elimination  System 
(NPDES)  enforcement  to  drive  them  away 
If  we  chose  not  to  upgrade.  Gloversville  and 
Johnstown's  combined  sewer  budgets  exceed 
$2  million  for  1981.  Bonding  all  the  non- 
Federal  costs  of  upgrading  at  current  in- 
terest rates  of  9%  or  more  will  double  these 
budgets.  We  would  be  particularly  likely  to 
have  a  domino  effect.  If  one  firm  left,  the 
costs  to  the  remaining  would  Increase.  Grad- 
ually at  first  and  accelerating  with  time  the 
costs  would  climb  beyond  the  resources  of 
even  the  strongest  firms. 

COSTS   AND    IMPACT 

Of  coxirse,  this  is  just  one  example  in 
New  York  State.  But  it  is  Illustrative  of 
many  of  the  problems  ICE  is  posing  for 
communities  throughout  the  coimtry,  as 
the  EPA  report  makes  clear.  Instead  of 
saving  money,  ICE  will  cause  add  tional 
funds  to  be  spent  because  it  requires 
communities  with  major  industries  to 
seek  alternative  financing  for  the  ca- 
pacity assigned  to  industrial  users  hav- 
ing flows  greater  than  50.000  gallons  per 
day  of  equivalent  sanitary  waste.  The 
time  necessary  to  work  out  these  ar- 
rangements will  impose  the  costs  of  delay 
upon  affected  projects.  These  costs  of 
delay  include  inflation,  increased  finance 
charges,  and  higher  administrative  costs. 

As  inflation  persists,  the  absolute  cost 
of  a  project,  both  the  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  share  increase.  Localities  must 
pay  greater  financing  charges  on  the 
larger  sums  they  borrow  to  pay  for  their 
portion  of  the  project.  In  addition,  the 
administrative  cost  of  exploring  ways  to 
finance  the  affected  industrial  portion 
and  of  negotiating  new  agreements  with 
industries  will  mean  an  added  cost  for 
the  municipalities. 

What  are  scjie  of  the  potential  Im- 
pacts of  ICE  on  POTW's?  If  the  con- 
structi(Ki  cost  to  pay  for  the  industrial 
share  is  subsidized  by  the  local  communi- 
ty, there  may  be  an  inability  to  borrow 
funds  or  high  debt  service  costs.  Should 


the  industry  decide  to  self-treat  the 
wastewater,  the  advantages  of  economy 
of  scale  would  be  lost.  And  it  is  obvious 
that  if  industry  shuts  down  or  decreases 
production,  there  will  be  a  concomitant 
loss  of  jobs  and  a  decline  in  the  com- 
munity's tax  base. 

There  are  other  problems  which  the 
EPA  report  also  addresses.  Over  70  per- 
cent of  the  affected  projects  are  in  com- 
munities smaller  than  50,000  persons. 
These  figures  suggest  a  rural  and  small 
city  bias  in  the  ICE. 

A  number  of  municipalities  feel  that 
application  of  existing  deadlines  for  in- 
dustrial flow  ehgibility  would  create  in- 
equities between  communities  with  some 
ability  to  offer  low  cost  treatment  of  in- 
dustry while  others  could  not.  This  is 
a  particular  concern  to  communities 
which  feel  that  they  would  miss  the  dead- 
line for  eligibility  because  of  slow 
processing  of  facility  plan  approvals  by 
EPA  or  State  offices. 

The  50,000-gallon-per-day  cutoff 
would  affect  communities  unequally.  For 
example,  under  the  ICE  provision,  a  com- 
munity with  many  small  industries,  each 
with  fiow  under  50,000  gallons  per  day, 
could  receive  funding  for  all  of  its  in- 
dustrial flow,  while  another  community 
with  only  one  industry,  but  above  the 
50.000-gallons-per-day  limit,  would  not 
receive  funding  for  its  industrial  fiow, 
even  though  the  total  industrial  fiow  in 
the  second  community  was  smaller. 

Communities  are  also  COTicemed  that 
the  50.000 -gallon-per-day  limit  would  re- 
quire them  to  treat  their  industrial  users 
inequitably.  They  feel  that  they  might  be 
faced  with  charging  industrial  users 
widely  different  rates  when  the  only  dif- 
ference between  them  was  amount  of 
flow.  Other  communities  are  concerned 
that  some  industries  would  have  rela- 
tively low  rates  because  they  would  use 
previously  completed  facilities  while 
newer  industries  in  "development"  areas 
would  be  facing  higher  rates  or  self- 
treatment  costs. 

EFTECTS  OF  POSTPONING  ICE 

This  bill  does  not  offer  a  solution  to  the 
problems  of  funding  the  construction 
grants  program.  There  seems  to  be  no 
end  in  sight  to  this  program  which  has 
already  received  authorizations  of  $44 
billion,  the  largest  nonmilitary  public 
works  program  since  the  Interstate  High- 
way System.  Rather,  this  proposed  legis- 
lation gives  our  communities  the  opp<M-- 
tunity  to  plan  properly  for  the  future, 
without  having  to  change  their  course  in 
midstream  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  change  the  rules  in 
the  middle  of  the  game. 

I  do  not  advocate  a  return  to  industrial 
cost  recovery  permanently,  as  this  ap- 
proach has  its  drawbacks  as  well.  I  also 
point  out  that  this  bill  does  not  call  for 
increased  funding  for  the  construction 
grants  program.  But.  I  believe  that  we 
must  make  the  authorizing  process  a  fair 
one.  Finally,  it  provides  Congress  with 
the  (^portunity  to  reauthorize  the  con- 
struct'on  grants  program  later  this  year 
in  order  to  arrive  at  an  adequate  program 
for  the  future.  As  the  EPA  report  demon- 


strates. Industrial  cost  exclusion  Is  not 
the  proper  response  at  this  time  to  the 
problem  of  funding  the  construction 
grants  procram  provided  for  in  the  Clean 
Water  Act.* 


ByMr.  RIEGLE: 
8.  790.  A  bill  to  amend  section  44  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  credit  against  tax  for  the  purchase  of 
certain  new  principal  residences,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

FMEROENCT    HOME    PtTRCHASE    AND    INTENTORT 

REDtrcnoN  ACT  or  leai 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing todav  a  bill  that  would  provide 
desperately  needed  reUef  to  some  of 
the  Nation's  most  hard-pressed  home- 
builders. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  5-percent  tax 
credit  on  the  purchase  price  of  a  quali- 
fvin?  new  home  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$5,000. 

Qualifying  new  homes  would  be  those 
that  have  remained  unsold  in  the  hous- 
ing inventory  for  more  than  1  year. 

The  bill  would  immediately  help  clear 
the  unsold  housing  inventory,  which  in 
large  regions  of  the  country  has  remained 
at  untolerably  high  levels. 

It  would  ease  the  burden  of  financing 
this  inventory  at  extremely  high  interest 
rates — a  burden  that  Is  ra'^idlv  driving 
large  numbers  of  homebullders  toward 
banlcruptcy. 

The  bill  would  target  assistance  on 
homebullders  and  homebuyers  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  were 
caught  by  the  sudden  and  unforeseeable 
rise  in  interest  rates.  Many  of  the  quali- 
fying homes  were  buOt  for  prospective 
buyers  who  subsequently  found  that  Fed- 
eral tight  money  policies  had  forced  the 
mortgage  payments  beyond  their  ability 
to  pay. 

As  a  result,  many  homebullders  in 
States  like  my  own  State  of  Michigan 
stand  to  lose  businesses  that  they  had 
built  with  years  of  hard  work.  The  reces- 
sion in  our  State  has  reduced  the  number 
of  prospective  homebuyers.  The  continu- 
ing high  interest  rates  are  draining  cap- 
ital from  the  firms  at  an  extraordinary 
rate. 

Mr.  President,  study  after  study  has 
foimd  that  the  boom  and  bust  housing 
cycles  do  lastins:  harm  to  our  home  con- 
struction industry  and  ultimately  drive 
up  the  cost  of  housing  for  all  Americans. 
Many  homebullders  are  now  facing  a 
crisis  that  is  worse  than  any  they  have 
seen  in  the  past.  This  bill  will  provide 
modest  but  real  relief. 

This  bill  draws  on  the  precedent  of  sec- 
tion 208  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1975,  which  was  successful  in  easing  the 
housing  crisis  of  1974  and  1975.  Expert 
analysis  indicates  that  the  cost  would  be 
modest  in  comparison  to  the  benefits. 
About  55,000  units  would  qualify,  and  the 
cost  is  estimated  to  be  less  than  $180  mil- 
lion nationwide. 

Since  some  new  construction  activity 
would  be  generated  and  the  operating 
losses  of  many  homebullders  would  be 
reduced,  there  would  be  significant  off- 
setting revenue  gains  to  the  Treasury. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  and  a  copy 
of  a  section-by-section  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  a£  follows : 

a    790 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  Home  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Shobt  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Home  Purchase  and  Inventory  Reduction 
Act  of  1981  ••. 

arc.  2.  CaEcrr  por  PumcaAsx  or  NTw  PaiNci- 
PAL  RcamENcx. 

Section  44  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cod» 
of  1954  (relating  to  credit  for  purchase  of 
new  principal  residence)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"See.  44.  PuacHASE  or  New  Pxincipai.  Resi- 
dence. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual there  Is  allowedi,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year,  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of 
the  purchase  price  of  a  new  principal  resi- 
dence purchased  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Uahmvm  cREDrr. — The  credit  allowed 
under  subsection  (a)  may  not  exceed  »S.0OO. 

"(2)  Limttation  to  one  residence. — The 
credit  under  this  section  shall  be  allowed 
with  respect  to  only  one  residence  of  the 
taxpayer. 

"(3)  Married  individuals. — In  the  case  of  a 
husband  and  wife  who  file  a  ]oint  return 
under  section  6013,  the  amount  specified 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  apply  to  the  Joint 
return.  In  the  case  of  a  married  individual 
filing  a  separate  return,  paragraph  (1)  shall 
b»  applied  by  substituting  sa.SOO'  for  'W.OOO'. 

"(4)  Certain  other  taxpatds. — In  the  case 
of  individuals  to  whom  paragraph  (3)  does 
not  apply  who  together  purchase  the  same 
new  principal  residence  for  use  as  their  prin- 
cipal residence,  the  amount  of  the  credit  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  shall  bo  allo- 
cated among  such  individuals  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
allowed  to  such  individuals  shall  not  exceed 
46,000  with  respect  to  that  residence. 

"(5)   Application    with    other    credits. 

The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under 
sections  33,  37,  3«,  40,  41.  and  42. 

"(c)  DwiMmoNs. — ^Pior  purposes  of  this 
aectlanc — 

"(1)  Nrw  PRINCIPAL  RESIDENCE. — The  term 
'new  principal  residence'  means  a  principal 
residence  (within  the  meaning  of  secUon 
1034) ,  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer,  and  includes,  without  be- 
ing limited  to.  a  single  family  structure  and 
a  residential  unit  in  a  condominium  or  co- 
operative housing  project. 

"(2)  Purchase  price.— The  term  purchase 
price'  means  the  total  contract  price  of  the 
new  principal  residence  which  is  set  forth  In 
the  contract  for  purchase  on  the  date  of  the 
acquisition  thereof. 

"(3)  Purchase.— The  term  'purchase' 
m^ns  any  acquisition  of  property,  but  only 

"(A)  the  property  is  not  acquired  from  a 
person  whose  relationship  to  the  person  ac- 
quiring it  would  result  in  the  disallowanre  of 
losses  under  section  267  or  707(b)  (but  in 
applying  section  267   (b)    and   (c)    for  pur- 

525?! >°'  v*"!?  ?^"°'»-  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
2«7(c)  shau  be  treated  as  orovldln?  that  the 
family  <rf  an  individual  shaU  include  only  his 
^uae.  ancestors,  and  lineal  descendants) 


"(B)  the  basis  of  the  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  peraon  acquiring  it  Is  not  deter- 
mined— 

"(I)  In  whole  or  in  part  by  reference  to  the 
adjusted  baslii  of  such  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  person  from  whom  acquired,  or 

"(11)  under  section  1014(a)  (relating  to 
property  acquired  from  a  decedent). 

"(d)  Recapture  for  Certain  Disposi- 
tions.— 

"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  if  the  taxpayer  dis- 
poses of  property  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase of  which  a  credit  was  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  at  any  time  within  36  months 
after  the  date  on  which  he  acquired  it  as  his 
principal  residence,  then  the  tax  Imposed 
under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  replacement  period  under  para- 
graph (2)  with  respect  to  the  disposition  ter- 
minates is  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  allowed  as  a  credit  for  the  pur- 
chase of  such  property. 

"(2)  Acquisition  or  new  residence. — If,  in 
connection  with  a  disposition  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  and  within  the  applicable  pe- 
riod prescribed  in  section  1034,  the  taxpayer 
purchases  a  new  principal  residence,  then  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  apply 
and  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  following  the  taxable  year  dur- 
ing which  disposition  occurs  is  increased  by 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  allowed  as  a  credit  for  the  purchase 
of  the  old  residence  as  (A)  the  adjusted  sales 
price  of  the  old  residence  ( within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1034),  reduced  (but  not  below 
zero)  by  the  taxpayer's  cost  of  purchasing  the 
new  residence  (within  the  meaning  of  tuch 
section)  bears  to  (B)  the  adjusted  sales  price 
of  the  old  residence. 

"(3)  Death  or  owner:  casualty  loss;  in- 
voluntart  coNvntsiON:  etc. — The  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  ( 1 )   shall  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  a  disposition  of  a  residence  made  on 
account  of  the  death  of  any  individual  hav- 
ing a  legal  or  equitable  interest  therein  oc- 
curring during  the  36-month  period  to 
which  reference  is  made  under  such  para- 
graph. 

"(B)  a  disposition  of  the  old  residence  If 
it  Is  substantially  or  completely  destroyed 
by  a  casualty  described  in  section  16S(c)  (3) 
or  compulsorily  and  involuntarily  converted 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1033(a) ),  or 

"(C)    a  disposition  pursuant  to  a  settle- 
ment in  a  divorce  or  legal  separation  pro- 
ceeding where  the  other  spouse  retains  the 
residence  as  principal  residence. 
"(a)  Propertt  to  Which  Section  Applies. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  apply  to  a  new  principal  resi- 
dence— 

"(A)  the  construction  of  which  began  be- 
fore February  15.  1980. 

"(B)  which  Is  acquired  and  occupied  by 
the  taxpayer  after  February  15,  1981,  and 
before  January  1,  1983,  and 

"(C)  which  was  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
under  a  binding  contract  entered  into  by 
the  taxpayer  before  January  1,  1982. 

"(2)  Binding  contract. — Por  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  a  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  a  residence  which  is  conditioned  upon  the 
purchaser's  obtaining  a  loan  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  residence  (including  conditions 
as  to  the  amount  or  Interest  rate  of  such 
loan)  Is  not  considered  nonblndlng  on  ac- 
count of  that  condition. 

"(3)  Certipication  must  be  attached  to 
RTTjRN. — This  section  does  not  apply  to  any 
residence  unless  there  is  attached  to  t^e  re- 
turn of  tax  on  which  the  credit  Is  claimed 
a  written  certlflcatlon  (which  may  be  in  any 
form)  signed  by  the  seller  of  such  residence 
that — 

"(A)  construction  of  the  residence  began 
before  February  15,  1980,  and 

"(B)  the  purchase  price  of  the  residence 
Is  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  residence 
was  offered  for  sale  after  January  1,  1980. 


Por  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  written 
certlflcatlon  filed  by  a  taxpayer  is  suffi- 
cient whether  or  not  it  is  on  a  form  pre- 
scnoed  by  the  Secretary  so  long  as  such 
ceriiflcation  is  signed  by  the  seller  and 
cumains  tue  information  required  under 
this  paragraph.". 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  S.  790 

THE  emergency   HOME  PURCHASE   AND 
INVENrORV    REDUCTION   ACT   OF    1981 

The  bill  is  similar  to  section  208  of  Public 
I/aw  94-12,  the  lax  Reduction  Act  of  1975, 
which  was  codified  as  section  11  of  the  in- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  Section  44  allowed  a 
credit  against  Federal  income  taxes  in  an 
amount  equal  to  fl.e  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  a  new  principal  residence  purchased 
or  constructed  oy  a  taxpayer  if  it  was  ac- 
quired and  occupied  between  March  12,  1975 
and  January  1.  1977. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  declares  that  it  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Home  Purchase 
and  Inventory  Reduction  Act  of  1981." 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
44  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Subsection 
(a)  of  the  bill  would  provide  for  a  credit 
against  Federal  income  taxes  In  an  amount 
equal  to  five  percent  of  the  purchase  price 
of  a  new  principal  residence  purchased  by 
the  taxpayer.  Unlike  Public  Law  94-12.  this 
bill  would  not  allow  the  credit  for  residences 
constructed  by  the  taxpayer. 

Subsection  (b)  would  limit  the  maximum 
credit  to  $5,000.  The  credit  would  only  be  al- 
lowed for  one  residence  of  the  taxpayer,  and 
married  couples  would  be  limited  to  a  $5,000 
credit  per  couple.  If  the  couple  filed  separate 
returns,  only  a  $2,500  credit  could  be  taken 
on  each  return.  If  unmarried  individuals 
Jointly  purchased  a  principal  residence,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  would  be  author- 
ized to  prescribe  regulations  as  to  how  the 
$5,000  credit  would  be  allowed  per  residence. 
The  credit  would  not  be  refundable,  and  it 
would  be  applied  against  Income  tax  liability 
after  the  foreign  tax  credit,  the  tax  credit  for 
the  elderly,  the  investment  tax  credit,  the 
work  incentive  credit,  the  political  contri- 
butions credit,  and  the  section  42  general  tax 
credit  (which  ceased  to  apply  to  tax  years 
after  1978). 

Subsection  (c)  would  establish  the  follow- 
ing: definitions.  First,  "new  nrlnclnal  resi- 
dence" would  mean  a  principal  residence 
(wltiiln  the  meaning  of  Code  section  1034) 
that  had  never  been  u=ed  until  the  taxpayer 
occupied  it.  The  definition  would  include, 
without  belne  limited  to.  single  famllv  struc- 
tures and  residential  units  in  condominiums 
or  cooperative  housing  projects. 

Second,  "purchase  price"  would  mean  the 
total  contract  price  of  the  new  principal 
residence  which  Is  set  forth  in  the  contract 
for  purchase  on  the  date  of  acquisition. 
Third,  the  definition  of  "purchase"  Is  written 
to  prohibit  use  of  the  credit  by  taxpayers 
who  acquire  their  principal  residence  from 
certain  related  persons  (including  spouses, 
ancestors,  lineal  descendants,  certain  cor- 
porations, certain  trusts,  and  certain  part- 
nerships) and  by  taxpayers  who  acquire  their 
principal  residence  by  gift  or  Inheritance. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  bill  would  provide 
for  recapture  of  the  credit  if  the  taxpayer 
disposes  of  the  home  within  three  years  after 
the  date  of  acquisition.  This  means  that  the 
amount  of  the  credit  would  be  added  to  In- 
come In  the  year  of  disposition  (sale) .  There 
are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule.  First,  the 
recapture  rule  would  not  apply  If  the  tax- 
payer purchased  a  new  principal  residence 
within  18  months  of  the  disposition  of  the 
home  en  which  the  credit  was  allowed,  pro- 
viding that  the  second  new  principal  resi- 
dence cost  more  than  the  first  was  sold  for. 
If  the  second  principal  residence  was  less 
exnensi^e  than  the  sales  price  of  the  first, 
then  part  of  the  credit  would  be  recaptured. 
Second,  the  recapture  rule  would  not  apply 
If  one  of  the  following  occurred:   death  of 
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one  of  the  owners;  destruction  of  the  home 
as  a  result  of  a  casualty  such  as  fire,  storm. 
etc.;  condemnation;  or  divorce  where  o.ie 
spouse  retains  the  home  as  a  principal  resi- 
dence. 

Subsection  (e)  would  require  that  the 
principal  residence  be  constructed  before 
February  15,  1980.  The  taxpayer  must 
acquire  and  occupy  the  residence  after  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1981.  and  before  January  1,  1983. 
and  the  taxpayer  must  enter  a  "binding  con- 
tract"  to  purchase  before  January  1,  1982. 
A  contract  conditioned  upon  the  purchaser's 
obtaining  financing  would  not  be  considered 
nonblndlng  for  that  reason. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  credit,  the  tax- 
payer would  have  to  furnish  a  certlflcatlon 
signed  by  the  seller  sUtlng  that  construction 
of  the  residence  began  before  February  16, 
1980  and  the  purchase  price  of  the  residence 
was  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  residence 
had  been  offered  for  sale  since  January  1, 
1980.  The  form  of  the  certificate  is  unimpor- 
tant providing  it  is  signed  by  the  seller  and 
contains   the   required    information. # 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr.  Hefxin)  : 
S.  791.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  certain 
service  performed  on  fishing  boats  from 
coverage  for  purposes  of  unemployment 
compensation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

LEGISLATION    RELATING  TO   UNEMPLOYMENT  TAX 
FOR    MAINE   FISHERMEN 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  solve  a  problem  that  Maine 
fishermen  are  having  with  the  unem- 
ployment tax. 

The  current  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  (FUTA)  recognizes  that  crew 
members  on  many  fishing  boats  cannot 
easily  be  classified  as  "employees"  for 
the  purposes  of  FUTA.  FUTA  exempts 
all  workers  on  fishing  boats  except: 
Workers  on  halibut  and  salmon  com- 
mercial fisiiing  boats  and  workers  on 
vessels  over  10  net  tons.  Often,  com- 
mercial fishing  ventures  resemble  joint 
ventures  more  than  employer-employee 
situations.  The  crews  are  frequently 
"pick  up"  crews  or  are  family  members 
and  relatives. 

Since  the  United  States  adopted  the 
200-mile  limit,  many  fishermen  in  Maine 
and  other  States  have  found  it  more  eco- 
nomical to  move  to  larger  boats.  Some 
boats  have  exceeded  the  10-ton  limit  and 
are  consequently  facing  greater  financial 
and  administrative  burdens  due  to  the 
FUTA  tax  liability,  even  though  the  pro- 
gram is  not  well-suited  for  their  situa- 
tion. Even  though  the  boat  owners  are 
paying  the  tax,  crew  members  tend  not 
to  collect  the  benefits. 

The  proposed  solution  is  to  exempt 
crew  members  from  FUTA  if  they  are 
self-employed,  as  defined  for  the  social 
security  tax  and  for  income  tax  with- 
holding purposes  The  criteria  for  self- 
emplovment  require  that  the  worker  re- 
ceive only  a  share  of  the  catch  or  a  share 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
catch,  and  that  the  crew  of  the  boat  be 
fewer  than  10  workers.  Under  current 
law,  if  crew  members  meet  those  condi- 
tions, boat  owners  do  not  have  to  with- 
hold income  or  social  security  taxes. 
Under  the  bill,  if  the  crew  members  met 
these  conditions,  the  boat  owner  would 
not  have  to  pay  FUTA  taxes.  The  bill 


would  not  repeal  the  two  existing  cri- 
teria; rather,  it  would  add  a  new  excep- 
tion to  FUTA  that  flshLng  vessels  could 
use.  This  is  dcwie  to  avoid  inadvertently 
denying  some  other  fishing  vessels  the 
use  of  the  current  exception. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
has  two  advantages.  First,  it  lifts  what  is 
clearly  an  inappropriate  unemployment 
tax  burden  from  the  fishing  vessel  owner 
or  operators  in  Maine  and  other  States. 
Second,  it  promotes  uniformity  by  apply- 
ing the  same  criteria  for  self-employ- 
ment for  FUTA,  social  security,  and  in- 
come tax  withholding. 


By  Mr.  MELCHER   (for  himself, 
Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Hattield,  Mr. 

INOUYE,     Mr.     GOLDWATER,     Mr. 

Matstinaga,    Mr.    Baucus,    Mr. 

DoKENici,  and  Mr.  DeConcini)  : 
S.  792.  To  promote  the  development  of 
native  American  culture  and  art;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

NATIVE   AMERICAN   CULTURE   AND    ART 
DETKLOPMZNT 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  diiring 
the  96th  Congress,  I  introduced  S.  2166. 
a  bill  for  the  preservation  and  develop- 
ment of  native  American  art  and  cul- 
ture. The  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  held  several  hearings  on  that 
legislation,  including  a  field  hearing  in 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  The  hearings  brought 
to  light  a  number  of  issues  which 
required  clarification  before  the  com- 
mittee could  act  on  the  bill.  However, 
due  to  the  committee's  busy  agenda,  final 
action  on  S.  2166  was  postponed. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  another  ver- 
sion of  the  native  American  art  and  cul- 
ture bill.  This  legislation  incorporates 
many  of  the  suggestions  made  by  Indian 
as  well  as  non-Indian  witnesses  during 
the  committee  hearings  in  1980.  and 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  institute  through  which  Indian 
art  and  culture  will  be  preserved,  revital- 
ized and  disseminated. 

Mr.  President,  the  artistic  and  cultural 
heritage  of  this  Nation  has  been  influ- 
enced by  many  societies,  peoples,  and 
coimtries.  Yet.  the  United  States  has 
only  one  genuinely  native  art  form  and 
cultural  heritage  and  that  is  derived 
from  the  Indian  people.  For  many  years 
the  cultural  and  artistic  expression  of 
Indian  people  has  been  eroded  to  both 
their  detriment  and  that  of  the  entire 
Nation.  Such  erosion  must  stop. 

The  unique  aspects  of  American  Indian 
culture  and  artistic  contributions  must 
be  treated  vrith  great  concern  and  sensi- 
tivity. To  do  otherwise  would  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  manv  Indian  insti- 
tutions and  diminish  greatly  the  artistic 
and  cultural  richness  of  our  Nation.  I 
believe  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
demonstrates  the  Nation's  sensitivity  to 
the  cultural,  artistic,  and  humanistic 
expression  by  its  native  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  current  Federal  initia- 
tives in  the  area  of  Indian  art  and  cul- 
ture axe  fragmented  and  inadequate.  By 
establishing  a  national  cultural  and  ar- 
tistic institution  capable  of  serving  the 
entire  Indian  community  and  the  Nation, 
we  will  be  creating  not  only  a  focal  point 
for  the  recognition  of  Indian  art  and  cul- 
ture, but  also  a  vehicle  through  which 


Indian  people  can  communicate  and 
share  their  feeUngs  and  perceptions  with 
each  other  and  with  non-Indians.  The 
resulting  enhancement  and  preservation 
of  this  Nation's  native  art  and  culture 
will  have  a  fimdamental  influence  in 
raising  the  level  of  self-realizati(xi  of  the 
American  pe(H}le. 

'Ihe  establishment  of  an  institute  en- 
compassing the  art  and  culture  of  Indian 
people  is  not  a  new  concept  but,  I  believe, 
it  is  one  whose  time  has  come.  The  Sen- 
ate Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Educaticm  in  its  1969  repcHt,  "Indian 
Education:  A  National  Tragedy — A  Na- 
tional Challenge."  recommended  the 
creaticMi  of  such  an  Institute  and  em- 
phasized that — 

The  Information  such  an  Institute  could 
disseminate,  as  well  as  the  research  which  it 
would  conduct,  would  greatly  Increase  pubUe 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  (Senate  Report  91-601.  p.  136.) 

Twelve  years  have  passed  since  the 
Senate  received  that  recommendatiMi. 
With  th°  introduction  of  this  bill,  the 
Senate  will  Anally  have  the  ojH>ortunity 
to  OHisider  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Institute  of  Native 
AiUwX'.c<ui  t\ti,  and  culture  Development 
is  described  in  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  in  relatively  broad  terms.  The  leg- 
islation is  primarily  designed  to  establish 
a  structure  through  which  the  Federal 
Govemm^Pt  c<»n  support,  foster,  and  en- 
courage the  development  of  Indian  art 
a-.j  ciuture.  I  am  hopeful  that  extensive 
hearings  on  the  bill  will  provide  a  clearer 
focus  of  the  Institute's  direction  and 
long-term  objectives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  th?  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  792 

Be  it  enacted  l>y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  C€mirress  assembled.  That  this 
>ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Native  American 
Culture  and  Art  Development  Act". 

PINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  /merlcttn  Indian  aK  and  culture  ha« 
contributed  greatly  to  the  artistic  and  cul- 
tural  richness  of  the  Nation; 

(2)  American  Indian  art  and  culture  oc- 
cupies a  unique  position  in  American  hls- 
t^ —  ^-  H-i-^..  o'lr  only  native  art  form  and 
cultural  heritage; 

(3)  the  ennancement  and  preservation 
of  this  Nation's  native  art  and  culture  has 
a  fundamental  influence  on  the  American 
people; 

(4)  although  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
po'^.  o'  'ndtan  arts  ai>d  crafts  are  primarily 
a  matter  for  private,  local,  and  ''ndian  Initia- 
tive, it  is  also  an  appropriate  matter  of  con- 
cern  to  the  Federal  Oovemment; 

(5)  it  is  appropriate  and  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  support  research 
and  scholarship  in  Indian  art  and  culture 
and  to  complement  programs  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Indian  art  and  culture  by 
tribal,  private,  and  public  agencies  and  or- 
giin  I  nations: 

(6)  current  Federal  initiatives  in  the  area 
of  Indian  art  and  culture  are  fragmented  and 
Inadequate;  and 

(7)  in  order  to  coordinate  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment's  effort  to  preserve,  sup- 
port, revitalize,  the  disseminate  Indian  art 
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&ad  culture,   it  is  desirable  to  establish  « 
national  institute  or  Native  American  Cul- 
ture and  Arts  Development. 
oErurmoNs 

S«c.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  ".ndlan  art  and  culture"  In- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited  to,  the  tradi- 
tional and  contemporary  expressions  of  Na- 
tive American  language,  history,  customs, 
belief,  music,  architecture,  drama,  dance, 
rituals,  and  crafts. 

(2)  The  term  'institute"  means  the  In- 
stitute of  Native  American  Culture  and  Arts 
Development  established   by  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "Indian  for  Native  Ameri- 
can" means  any  person  who  Is  a  member  of 
an  Indian  tribe  or  is  a  Native  Hawaiian. 

(4)  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  means  any 
tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  organized 
group  or  community  of  Indians,  including 
any  Alaska  Native  village  pursuant  to  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 
which  is  recognized  as  eligible  for  special 
programs  and  services  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  Indians  because  of  their  status  as 
Indians. 

(5)  The  term  "Native  Hawaiian"  means 
any  descendanit  of  a  person  who.  prior  to 
1T78.  was  a  native  of  the  Hawaiian    slands. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

ESTABLISHMZNT  OF  PTSlnUI'E 

See.  4.  There  Is  esUbllshed  the  Institute  of 
Native  American  Culture  and  Arts  Develop- 
ment, which  shall  be  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  Aot  as  the  "Board")  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  section  5. 

BOARD  or  TttrSTEES 

Sec.  5(a)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
18  members  as  f ollovra : 

(1)  twelve  members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  among 
individuals  from  private  life  who  are  Native 
Americans  widely  recognized  in  the  field  of 
Indian  art  and  culture; 

(2)  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (or  his  desig- 
nee); 

(3)  Secretary  of  Education  (or  his  desltc- 
nee); 

(4)  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion (or  his  designee) ; 

(5)  Chairman,  National  Endowment  of  the 
Arta  (or  his  designee) : 

(6)  Chairman,  National  Endowment  of  the 
Humanities  (or  his  designee) ;  and 

(7)  IJbrarlan  of  Congress  (or  his  designee) 
The  President  of  the  Institute  shall  serve  as 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 

(b)  In  making  appointments  pursuant  to 
P*r»«raph  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall — 

( 1 )  consTilt  with  the  Indian  tribes  and  the 
various  organizations  of  Native  Americans- 
and 

(2)  give  due  consideration  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  individuals  who  will  provide  appro- 
P^*^^°°*J  and  tribal  represenuuon  on 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  appointed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(I)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  sii  years  ex- 
cept that  of  such  members  first  appointed 
four  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  four 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  four  for  a  term 
of  su  years,  as  designated  by  the  President 
as  of  the  time  of  appointment.  Any  member 
of  the  Board  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
to  which  hU  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
No  member  of  the  Board  appointed  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
eligible  to  serve  in  excess  of  two  consecutive 
terms,  but  may  continue  to  serve  until  his 
successor  is  appointed. 

(d)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  designate  the  initial  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  from  among  the 


members  of  the  Board  appointed  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a).  Such 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  so  designated 
shall  serve  for  twelve  calendar  months.  The 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  shall  there- 
after be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Board 
appointed  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  shall  serve  for  terms  of  two 
years.  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  by  the  members  of  the  Board 
appointed  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( I )  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  the  member  filling  such 
vacancy  shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  term. 

(e)  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  by- 
laws of  the  Institute,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  sheill  constitute  a 
quorum. 

(f )  The  Board  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  formulate  the  policy  of  the  In- 
stitute: 

(2)  to  make  such  bylaws,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  admin- 
istration of  Its  functions  xmder  this  Act,  in- 
cluding the  organization  and  procedure  of 
the  Board: 

(3)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services 
of  voluntary  and  noncompensated  personnel 
and  reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(4)  to  solicit,  accept,  and  dispose  of  gifts, 
bequests,  devises  of  money,  securities,  and 
other  properties  of  whatever  character,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Institute; 

(5)  to  receive  grants  from,  and  enter  into 
contracts  and  other  arrangements  with.  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  governments,  public  and 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions, and  individuals; 

(6)  to  acquire,  hold,  maintain,  use,  operate, 
and  dispose  of  such  real  property,  including 
improvements  thereon,  personal  property, 
equipment,  and  other  items,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Board  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(7)  notwithstanding  section  3618  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  487) ,  or  any  simi- 
lar provision  of  law,  to  use  any  funds  or  prop- 
erty received  by  the  institute  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(g)  Members  of  the  Board  appointed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall,  for  each  day  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  |)erf  ormance  of  the  duties  under 
this  Act.  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$125  per  day.  Including  traveltlme.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  Government  service  employed 
Intemxlttently. 

president:  emplotees 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Board  s*iall  appoint  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute.  The  President  of  the 
Institute  shall  serve  as  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Institute.  Subject  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  and  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Chairman,  the  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  have  the  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing out  the  policies  and  functions  of  the 
Institute,  and  shall  have  authorltv  over  all 
personnel  snd  activities  of  the  Institute. 

(b>  T*-e  President  of  the  institute  shall  be 
comoensated  at  an  annual  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed that  pre8cril)ed  for  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  President  of  the  Institute,  with 
the  aoproval  of  the  Board,  shall  have  the 
authority  to  appoint  and  fix  t^-e  com^'n- 
s^tion  snd  duties  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  mav  be  necessary  for  the  efficient 
administration   of   the  Institute.   Such   ap- 


pointments and  compensation  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  chapter  61 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  INSTITXTTE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  shall  be  established 
within  the  Institute — 

(1)  a  Center  for  Culture  and  Art  Studies 
to  be  administered  by  a  director  (appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Institute,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board),  which  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  Departments  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Visual  Arts.  Performing  Arts, 
Language,  and  Literature: 

(2)  a  Center  for  Native  American  Scholars 
to  be  administered  by  a  director  (appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Institute,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board),  which  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  research  programs, 
fellowship  programs,  and  publications; 

(3)  a  Center  for  Cultural  Exchange,  ad- 
ministered by  a  director  (appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Institute,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board) .  which  shall  include  an  Inter- 
American  Indian  program,  marketing  and 
promotion  of  Indian  crafts,  promotion  of 
Indian  art.  exhibits  and  shows;  and 

(4)  a  Museum  of  Indian  Arts,  adminis- 
tered by  a  director  (appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board) .  which  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  the  acquisition  of  Indian  art  and 
the  curation  and  exhibition  of  Indian  art. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  centers  and  pro- 
grams described  in  subsection  (a),  the  In- 
stitute shall  develop  such  programs  and  cen- 
ters as  the  Board  determines  are  necessary 


( 1 )  foster  research  and  scholarship  in  In- 
dian art  and  culture: 

(2)  complement  existing  tribal  programs 
for  the  advancement  of  Indian  art  and  cul- 
ture; and 

(3)  coordinate  efforts  to  preserve,  support, 
revitalize  and  disseminate  Indian  art  and 
culture. 

(c)  The  Institute  shall  catalog  the  items 
relating  to  Indian  art  and  culture  which  are 
available  In  museums,  archives,  libraries  and 
other  collections  within  the  United  States. 

TRANSFER   OF   FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the  In- 
stitute and  the  Institute  shall  perform  the 
functions  of — 

(1)  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
In  1962;  and 

(2)  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board 
established  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
promote  the  development  of  Indian  arts 
and  crafts  and  to  create  a  board  to  assist 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August   27,    1935    (49   Stat.   891). 

(b)  (1)  All  personnel,  liabilities,  contracts, 
personal  property,  and  records  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  be  employed,  held, 
or  used  primarily  in  connection  with  any 
function  transferred  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  are  transferred  to  the  Institute.    ' 

(2)  Personnel  engaged  in  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  shall  be  transferred  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  transfer  of  functions, 
except  that  such  transfer  shall  be  without 
reduction  In  classification  or  compensation 
for  one  year  after  such  transfer. 

(c)  All  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  and  the 
Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  transferred  to 
the  Institute  by  this  Act  shall.  Insofar  as 
such  laws  and  regulations  are  applicable,  re- 
main in  full  force  and  effect.  With  respect  to 
such  transfers,  reference  in  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  to  the  Institute  of  American  Indian 
Arts  and  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board, 
or  any  officer  so  transferred  in  connection 
therewith,  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  the 
Institute. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  9.  The  President  of  the  Institute  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Board  concerning  the  status  of 
the  Institute  during  the  twelve  calendar 
months  preceding  the  date  of  the  report. 
Such  report  shall  include,  among  other 
matters,  a  detailed  statement  of  all  private 
and  public  funds,  gifts,  and  other  items  of 
a  monetary  value  received  by  the  Institute 
during  such  twelve-month  period  and  the 
disposition  thereof  as  well  as  any  recom- 
mendations for  improving  the  Institute. 

HEA04UARTERS 

Sec.  10.  After  a  period  of  consultation  with 
the  Indian  tribes  and  various  organizations 
of  Native  Americans,  the  Board,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Secretary,  shall  designate  an 
existing  facility  which  Is  under  the  jurladlc-  ■ 
tlon  of  the  Secretary  as  the  headquarters  of 
the  Institute.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
transfer  the  real  property  and  any  Improve- 
ments thereon  which  comprise  such  facility 
to  the  Institute. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  President  of  the  Institute 
shall  establish  an  Advisory  Committee  which 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Board 
on  any  matters  relating  to  the  Institute. 

(b)(1)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  students  of  the  Institute  and 
parents  of  such  students  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Institute. 

(2)  The  number  of  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  the  terms  of  service  of 
such  members  shall  be  determined  by  the 
President  of  the  Institute. 

(3)  In  making  appointments  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee,  the  President  of  the  In- 
stitute shall  consider  individuals  who  will 
provide  appropriate  representation  of  the 
students  of  the  Institute  and  the  parents  of 
such  students. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  and  shall  have  the  authority  to 
make  any  necessary  rules  regarding  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

COMPLIANCE  WITH   OTHER  ACTS 

Sec.  12.  The  Institute  shall  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  American  Indian  Relig- 
ious Freedom  Act  (92  Stat.  469)  and  the 
Archeological  Resources  Protection  Act  (93 
Stat.  721). 

AUTHORIZATIOH 

Sec.  13.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981.  the  sum  of  $4,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  sum  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.« 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  793.  A  bill  to  facilitate  collection  of 
defaulted  loans  under  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment direct  and  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
grams to  individuals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

DEBT    COLLECTION    AND     MANAGEMENT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  glaring  sign  of  fiscal  irresponsibility 
is  laxity  in  collecting  and  managing 
debts.  TTie  Federal  Government  is  gtiilty 
of  this  form  of  mismanagement. 

The  Boston  Herald  American  in  a  re- 
cent article  elucidated  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  "Deadbeats  Among  Us" 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
aa  follows: 


Deadbeats   Among  Us 

Because  the  federal  government  has  an  ap- 
parently never-ending  source  of  money  from 
taxes,  and  borrowing,  or  printing,  it  seems  no 
more  concerned  over  defaulted  debts  owed 
the  US  Treasury  than  it  Is  over  an  average 
multl-bllUon-dollar  deficit.  Little  effort  is 
being  made  to  collect  billions  of  dollars  owed 
to  Uncle  Sam  by  all  too  many  citizens  who 
have  no  conscience  when  it  comes  to  repay- 
ing the  government. 

As  the  Reagan  administration  takes  a  bead 
on  reducing  the  deficit,  the  waste,  and  the 
needless  spending.  It  should  lose  no  time  In 
going  after  delinquent  debtors.  For  example, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  recently  dis- 
covered 14.000  audit  reports  gathering  dust 
that  showed  at  least  t4  billion  due  and  recov- 
erable from  contractors  and  grantees  who 
misspent  government  funds. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  a  staggering  9175  billion  Is  owed  the 
government,  of  which  $47  billion  is  currently 
due.  and  $25  billion  is  long  overdue.  A  recent 
OMB  report  estimates  debt  losses  as  high  as 
$9  billion.  The  losses  from  defaulted  loans 
would  pay  all  the  operating  costs  of  the  Jus- 
tice and  State  Department,  the  Congress  and 
stUl  leave  $500  million  left  over. 

Surprisingly,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
which  most  taxpayers  regard  as  the  ravaging 
tiger  of  all  bill  collectors,  is  owed  almost  $16 
billion.  Of  this  huge  sum,  the  IRS  is  actively 
seeking  recovery  of  less  than  $4  billion. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  55,000  delinquencies  in  its 
loan  programs.  The  GAO  recently  found  58 
percent  of  those  whom  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration had  written  off  as  bad  debts  were,  in 
fact,  sufficiently  affluent  to  have  paid  In  full. 
Myriad  farm  and  student  loan  programs  are 
awash  with  uncollected  receivables. 

WEishlngton  Is  so  careless  as  a  lender  that 
many  of  Its  loan  programs  have  come  to  be 
outright  giveaways. 
With  the  national  debt  standing  at  almost 
one  trillion  dollars,  it  is  preposterous  for 
Washington  to  lend  out  money  at  very  low 
interest  rates  that  It  must  first  borrow  at 
very  high  Interest  rates  and  then  carelessly 
forget  about  collections.  The  little-noticed 
rip-off  of  taxpayers  from  bad  debts  has  gone 
on  far  too  long  and,  we  repeat,  should  become 
one  of  the  first  orders  of  business  for  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  imderstand  that  debts  owed  the  Federal 
Government  may  represent  a  gold  mine 
with  no  gold,  in  that  these  debts  are 
largely  uncollectable,  the  perception  that 
the  Government  is  not  concerned  with 
collecting  its  debts  only  engenders  indi- 
viduals to  avoid  payment  of  these  obli- 
gations. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  does 
three  things  to  require  good  sound  busi- 
ness procedure  be  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  managing  its  debts.  First  it  would 
require  that  various  agencies  report  to 
the  Budget  Committee  debts  outstanding 
to  the  United  States  including  uncol- 
lected balances  and  payments  90  days  or 
more  in  arrears.  This  will  provide  the 
Congress  with  an  accurate  accounting  of 
debts  due.  It  will  also  allow  for  the  or- 
derly writing  oflf  of  debts  determined  to 
be  imcollectable  and  establish  a  track 
record  for  agencies  as  to  which,  if  any, 
are  making  loans,  and  what  percentages 
are  being  defaulted  on. 

Second,  it  would  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  disclose  to  consumer  re- 
porting agencies  those  individuals  who 
have  defaulted  on  Federal  loans.  Indi- 


viduals will  then  have  their  overall  credit 
rating  reflect  their  obligations  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  Today  an  individ- 
ual can  have  a  strong  credit  rating  yet 
be  in  default  to  the  Government. 

The  last  portion  of  this  bill  would  al- 
low the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  to  col- 
lect moneys  in  default  on  a  Federal  obli- 
gation from  a  Federal  employee  by  de- 
duction from  his  pay  of  installment  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Federal  Government  must  act  re- 
sponsibly in  not  only  spending  money, 
but  also  in  collecting  debts.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR8 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasseb,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  20,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  prohibit  the  robbery  of  a  controlled 
substance  from  a  pharmacy. 
s.  «« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  46,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  permit  present  and  former  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Government  to 
receive  civil  service  annuity  credit  for 
retirement  purposes  for  pericxls  of  mili- 
tary service  to  the  United  States  as  was 
covered  by  social  security,  regardless  of 
eligibility  for  social  security  benefits. 

6.     144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Hatakawa) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  144,  a 
bill  to  encourage  exports  by  facilitating 
the  formation  and  operation  of  export 
trading  companies,  export  trade  associ- 
ations, and  the  expansion  of  export 
trade  services  generally, 
s.  ise 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  was 
sulded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  186,  a  bill 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  to  imdertake  comprehensive  crim- 
inal justice  construction  programs  to 
improve  the  criminal  justice  system  of 
the  States,  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  make 
interest  subsidy  payments  on  criminal 
justice  facility  construction  bonds,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.    307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leaht)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  307,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  at 
1954  to  exempt  from  the  windfall  profit 
tax  oil  produced  frwn  interests  held  by 
or  for  residential  child  care  agencies. 
8.  ssa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  388.  a  bill  to  reinstate 
the  tax  treatment  with  respect  to  an- 
nuity contra' ts  with  reserves  based  on  a 
segregated  asset  ac(X)imt  as  they  existed 
priw  to  issuance  of  Revenue  Ruling 
77-85. 
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As  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton) , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon), 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYT)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
432,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
the  International  Application  of  Anti- 
trust Laws. 

B.  Tas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  723,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  certain  shale 
property  for  the  purposes  of  the  energy 
investment  credit. 

S.    TSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Golowatxr)  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kas- 
tkn)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  750, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  nonrefundable 
tax  credits  for  investments  in  qualified 
industrial  energy  efficiency  and  fuel  con- 
version projects,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    756 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
756,  a  bill  to  amend  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  reinstitu- 
tion  of  the  registration  and  classification 
of  persons  under  such  act  and  to  rein- 
state the  authority  of  the  President  to 
induct  persons  involuntarily  into  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RKEOLtmON   29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddlk- 
ston)  .  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr 
Bauctts),  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Hatch)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  calendar  week  beginning  with 
the  first  Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  as 
"NatiOTial  Garden  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  aESOLUTIOIf  31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr  Thur- 
MoirD).  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  ScHMiTT) ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  were  added  as  co- 
spMisors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  a 
jomt  resolution  to  establish  procedures 
regardmg  the  termination  of,  or  with- 
drawal from,  treaties  of  military  alli- 
ance, defense,  or  national  security  by  the 
united  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE   RESOLOnoN    17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the  Sen- 
t^""  !,i°^  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
was  added  as  a  coeponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 17.  a  resolution  conrerning  revi- 
S^J'^.-^ii®  monetary  poUcies  of  the 
S^Sy^''"^°"  °'  '^«  ^«^  ^- 

senate  EESOLOnoN  87 

Mor  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  BuitPERs)  was 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 87.  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Congress  not  en- 
act  legislation  to  tax  social  security 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

subcommittee  on  agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment,  AND   RELATED   AGENCIES 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations will  be  holding  hearings 
with  nondepartmental  and  congressional 
witnesses  on  Monday,  March  30,  and 
Wednesday,  April  1,  1981,  from  1 :30  pjn. 
until  4:30  p.m.  At  that  time  we  shall  re- 
ceive testimony  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  fiscal  year  1982  Agriculture  appro- 
priations bill. 

Recommendations  pertaining  to  budg- 
etary priorities  or  expenditure  reduc- 
tions are  welcome.  They  may  be  provided 
in  writing  or  by  testifying  at  the  hear- 
ings. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  may  con- 
tact Ms.  Irma  Hanneman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  on  224-7240  to  arrange  for 
the  time. 

COMMriTEE    ON    AGRICULTURE.     NUTRITION, 
AND    FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  advise 
the  Senate  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  has 
scheduled  confirmation  hearings  on 
Seeley  Lodwick,  John  B.  Crowell,  Jr., 
and  William  Lesher,  all  of  whom  have 
been  nominated  for  positions  at  the  US. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  March  31,  at  9 
ajn.  in  room  324,  RusseU  Building. 

Mr.  Lodwick  has  been  nominated  for 
the  position  of  Under  Secretary  for  In- 
ternational Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
grams; Mr.  Crowell  for  the  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment:  and  Mr. 
Lesher  for  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economics. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  John  McCarthy  or  Denlse 
Alexander  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
staff  at  224-2035. 

SUBCOMMnTEE    ON    ENERGY    AND    MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  that  the  over- 
sight hearing  on  the  strategic  minerals 
and  materials  policy  of  the  United  States 
originally  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  March 
31,  has  been  changed  to  Wednesday, 
April  1  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Testimony  will  be  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Bob  Terrell  at  224-3086. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    ENERGY    REGULATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  informa- 


tion of  the  Senate  and  the  public,  the 
scheduling  of  a  public  hearing  before 
the  Subcommittse  on  Energy  Regulation 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, April  2,  1981,  beginning  at  9  ajn 
In  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  subject  of  the  hearing  is 
the  Department  of  Energy  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  the 
Office  of  Conservation  and  Solar  Energy 
(building  energy  performance  stand- 
ards and  appliance  standards  pro- 
grams) and  the  Economic  Regulatory 
Administration. 

Testimony  will  be  received  from 
administration  witnesses. 

For  further  Information  regarding 
the  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Howard  Useem  or  Marilyn  Burk- 
hardt  at  224-5205. 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON    ENERGY    REGULATION 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President,    I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regulation. 
The     hearings     are     scheduled     for 
Wednesday.    April    22    and    Thursday, 
April  23,  1981,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building  to  consider  amendments  to  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act. 
Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written   statements   for  the 
hearing    record    should    write    to    the 
Committee     on    Energy     and     Natural 
Resources.     Subcommittee    on     Energy 
Regulation,  room  3104.  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Howard  Useem  or  Ms.   Marilyn  Burk- 
hardt  at  224-5205. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

A   NATIONAL  OUTRAGE:    DRUNKEN 
DRIVERS  KILL  26,000  EACH  YEAR 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  excellent 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Sunday,  March  22.  The  arti- 
cle, entitled,  "A  National  Outrage: 
Drunken  Drivers  KUl  26,000  Each  Year," 
is  a  grim  reminder  of  the  loss  of  hu- 
man life  which  occurs  on  our  Nation's 
highways  each  and  every  day.  Until  we 
decide  to  act,  drinking  and  driving  will 
continue  to  be  an  accepted  part  of  our 
daily  lives. 

I  believe  that  we  are  not  powerless  to 
stop  the  needless  slaughter  on  our  high- 
ways, and  have  introduced  legislation  (S. 
671)  to  attack  the  dnmk  driver  problem 
through  uniform,  mandatory  criminal 
sanctions.  Dnmk  driving  is  a  problem 
that  is  truly  national  in  scope,  and  de- 
serves the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  moment 
and  examine  the  tragic  extent  of  this 
problem,  as  vividly  described  in  the 
Washington  Post  article,  and  consider  the 
need  for  a  sensible  solution.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  sutlcle  follows: 

"A  National  Outrage" — Drunken  Deivxrs 
Kill  26,000  Each  Year 
(By  Joseph  D.  Wbltaker) 

It's  been  tiiree  years  now  since  Carol  and 
Doug  Welger  received  the  visit  that  haunts 
them  to  this  day.  Your  son,  the  police  officer 
said,  has  been  hit  by  a  car. 

Half  an  hour  later,  their  son  was  dead.  A 
year  later,  the  Welgers  learned  that  the  man 
who  killed  him  had  pleaded  guilty  to  a 
drunken  driving  charge — and  had  been  fined 
•600. 

Today  the  Welgers  are  angry — angry  at  the 
sentence  that  they  assail  as  obscenely  lenient 
and  angry  that  what  happened  to  l6-year-(Md 
Peter  Lewis  Welger  has  happened  to  so  many 
thousands  of  America's  sons  and  daughters. 

Nearly  70  persons  a  day — about  1  every  23 
minutea — are  killed  In  drunken  crashes — the 
nation's  single  greatest  killer  of  people  under 
34,  according  to  the  NaUonal  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration. 

Nearly  26,000  persons  die  In  the  United 
States  each  year  In  drunken  driving  inci- 
dents— the  nation's  leading  cause  of  highway 
deaths. 

Over  the  last  decade,  more  than  250.000 
Americans  have  died  because  of  drunken 
drivers  on  U.S.  highways,  more  than  four 
times  the  number  of  Americans  killed  during 
a  decade  of  fighting  In  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  more  than  1  mUllon  crippling  and 
other  serious  Injuries  attributable  to  drunken 
driving  cause  economic  losses  estimated  at 
more  than  (5  billion  a  year  In  this  country. 

One  of  every  two  Americans  will  be  In- 
volved In  an  alcohol-related  auto  crash  in  his 
or  her  lifetime. 

On  a  Saturday  night,  one  In  10  drivers  on 
America's  streets  and  highways  will  be  legally 
drunk. 

While  only  one  out  of  every  2,000  drunken 
drivers  will  be  arrested — and  far  fewer  will 
ever  receive  stiff  punishment  for  their 
crime — an  estimated  one  out  of  every  100 
babies  bom  this  year  will  die  In  a  crash  with 
a  drunken  driver. 

"The  drunk-drtvlng  problem  in  this  coun- 
try has  reached  epidemic  proportions."  said 
John  Moulden,  a  research  psychologist  with 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration. "It's  a  national  outrage  that  even 
when  thousands  of  people  are  being  killed 
each  year  by  drunk  drivers,  our  society  con- 
tinues to  accept  drinking  and  driving  as  a 
normal  part  of  dally  life." 

Peter  Welger.  a  popular  sophomore  at 
Thomas  J.  Wootton  Senior  High  School  In 
RockvUle,  Md.,  was  walking  down  a  winding 
country  road  on  the  night  of  Oct.  8.  1977, 
when  a  neighbor  In  a  pickup  truck  ran  over 
him  and  kept  going.  The  driver  of  a  car 
following  the  truck  copied  the  tag  number 
and  the  driver  was  promptly  arrested. 

The  Welgers  rushed  to  Suburban  Hospital 
la  -Bethesda,  expecting  to  find  their  son  badly 
Injured,  but  alive.  Instead,  a  doctor  told 
them  Peter  had  died  of  massive  head  injuries 
shortly  after  he  reached  the  ho^ltal.  His 
battered  body  had  already  been  taken  to  the 
hospital  morgue. 

Now,  every  time  a  fire  engine  or  ambulance 
passes  their  home,  the  Welgers — who  have  a 
13-year-old  daughter  and  a  21-ye&r-old  son — 
say  they  relive  the  night  of  Peters  death. 

"We  think  about  Peter  and  we  look  around 
for  the  other  kids  just  to  be  sure  they're 
safe."  said  Carol  Welger.  "We  couldn't  bear  to 
loee  another  child." 

"He  really  was  a  great  kid."  Douglas  Wel- 
ger said.  "He  loved  people.  He  enjoyed  loud 
music,  parties  and  girls.  He  was  a  4-H  Club 
member  and  a  Boy  Scout.  It  makes  me  angry 
every  time  I  think  that  someone  took  my 
child's  life." 


What  has  left  the  Welgers  even  more  bitter 
and  distressed,  they  say,  Is  the  sentence 
meted  out  to  the  driver,  their  former  neigh- 
bor Edgar  Oarfleld  Rogers. 

The  outcome:  According  to  court  records. 
Rogers  pleaded  guUty  In  Montgomery 
County  District  Court  to  driving  while  im- 
paired by  alcohol  and  to  hit  and  run.  and  was 
fined  a  total  of  1610. 

"There  were  1.3  million  drunk -driving  ar- 
rests In  the  United  States  last  year."  said 
Moulden  of  the  national  highway  agency. 
"The  few  statistics  available  show  that  not 
many  drunk  drivers  ever  receive  serious  pun- 
ishment for  their  crliae. 

"A  lot  of  prosecutors,  judges  and  jurors  put 
a  low  priority  on  dmnk-drlving  cases,"  he 
said.  "When  they  see  a  drunk  driver,  In  a 
lot  of  ways  they  tend  to  see  themselves  and 
take  the  philosophical  view  that.  But  for 
the  grace  of  Ood,  there  go  I.'  " 

Last  year,  950  drivers  were  arrested  on 
drunken-driving  charges  In  Montgomery 
County.  A  total  of  1,001  cases— including  41 
cases  unresolved  In  1979 — went  to  court. 

In  court,  574  drivers  were  found  guUty. 
Judges  gave  189  drivers  "probation  before 
judgment,*'  a  device  in  Maryland  state  law 
that  permits  judges  to  place  a  person  on 
probation  and  erase  all  records  of  the  original 
charge.  Sixty-six  drivers  were  tried  by  Jury 
and  42  of  these  were  found  guilty.  The  state's 
attorney  difmlssed  130  cases. 

"I'm  dissatisfied  with  the  sentencea  Judges 
hand  out  In  general."  said  Montgomery 
County  State's  Attorney  Andrew  Sonner. 
"But  I  think  overcrowded  jails  have  given 
judges  a  legitimate  reason  to  lock  up  fewer 
drunk  drivers.  Five  years  ago.  100  percent  of 
our  convicted  armed  robbers  were  sent  to 
state  prisons.  Now  at  least  40  percent  of 
them  must  be  sent  to  the  county  detention 
center." 

Judge  Robert  S.  Helse  of  Anne  Arundel 
County  District  Court  said  penalties  placed 
on  drunken  drivers  often  are  too  harsh,  and 
that  he  rarely  finds  It  necessary  to  Impose 
jail  terms  In  such  cases. 

"The  philosophy  of  some  people  Is  that  you 
have  to  make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime," 
he  said.  "But  that's  the  wrong  way  to  look  at 
dnirk  drivers.  These  are  social  drinkers  who 
went  a  little  overboard.  They're  not  alco- 
holics or  criminals.  Most  of  the  tUne  they've 
done  nothlny';  dangerous,  but  have  merely 
violated  a  law." 

Judge  Helse  said  there  Is  not  much  evi- 
dence that  a  jail  term  Is  appropriate  punish- 
ment for  a  drunken  driver,  even  for  alcohol- 
related  fatalities. 

"I  just  feel  that  some  of  these  people  (con- 
victed of  drunken-driving  deaths]  have  al- 
ready suffered  more  than  I  could  Impose  on 
them,"  Helse  said.  "Besides  that,  the  state 
prison  system  has  told  me  they're  over- 
crowded and  that  'I  shouldn't  send  them  any- 
one else.  When  I  have  to  choose  between 
sending  an  armed  bank  robber  or  a  drunk 
driver  to  jail,  I  think  It's  more  important  to 
send  the  robber." 

Barbara  Oilman,  18,  was  driving  home  from 
a  church  picnic  on  Aug.  19,  1979,  when  ber 
car  was  hit  on  a  curve  near  her  Upper  Marl- 
boro home  and  forced  off  the  road.  She  died 
instantly.  The  other  driver  was  not  Injured. 

Just  a  month  before  her  death.  Oilman — 
the  youngest  of  12  children — had  been  at  a 
family  reunion  with  her  parents.  Shortly  be- 
fore that,  she  bad  participated  'n  an  older 
sister's  wc-ddlng. 

"Barbara  loved  sports.  She  enjoyed  music 
and  played  the  French  horn,"  remembers  her 
mother,  Bmlly  Oilman.  "Her  death  has  left 
a  big  vacuum  In  our  lives.  It's  tough  to  ad- 
Just  to  what's  happened. 

"I  am  not  bitter  or  angry.  You  have  to  try 
to  accept  the  will  of  Ood,"  she  said.  "But  it 
seems  like  the  drunk  drivers  get  off  so  easUy. 
They  just  go  back  out  and  hurt  somebody 
else." 


The  outcome:  According  to  court  records, 
the  poUce  foiud  beer  cans  In  the  other 
driver's  car  and  charged  him  with  driving 
under  the  Influence  of  alcohol,  passing  tn 
a  no-passing  lane  and  automobUe  man- 
slaughter. As  U  his  right,  the  driver  re- 
fused to  take  tests  that  would  have  estab- 
lished the  alcohol  content  in  his  blood.  He 
was  acquitted  of  drunken  driving  and  the 
charge  of  Ulegal  passing,  but  was  convicted 
of  vehicular  manslaughter  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  years  in  prison — 18  months 
of  which  were  suspended,  according  to  the 
court  records. 

The  District  of  Columbia — distingiilshed 
as  the  capital  of  the  United  States— also 
has  the  dubious  distinction  of  having  the 
second  highest  level  of  liquor  consumption 
In  the  country. 

In  1979.  Wasblngtonlans  and  tbelr  guesU 
drank  5.95  gallons  of  alcohol  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  In  the  city,  according  to 
the  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  Unlt«d 
States.  That  was  second  only  to  Nevada's 
rate  of  6.25  gallons  per  person. 

District  police  arrested  3,439  drivers  on 
drunken-driving  charges  last  year,  and  there 
were  46  alcohol-related  traffic  deaths  In  the 
city,  which  has  one  of  the  nation's  toughest 
law  enforcement  programs  against  drunken 
driving. 

The  D.C.  corporation  counsel  took  3396 
cases  to  court.  Of  that  number,  411  drivers 
pleaded  guilty  to  driving  whUe  under  the 
Influence  of  alcohol.  Fifty-four  went  to  trial 
on  drunken-driving  charges.  Thirty-five  of 
those  were  convicted  and  19  were  acquitted. 
In  477  cases,  all  charges  were  dismissed. 

In  about  1,500  cases,  those  charged  with 
driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  were 
allowed  to  plead  guilty  to  the  less  serious 
charge  of  reckless  driving. 

Of  eight  negligent  homicide  cases — moat 
of  them  alcohol-related — handled  by  the 
US.  Attorney's  Office  In  the  District  last 
year,  two  were  found  guilty  by  Jury,  two 
cases  are  awaiting  trial  and  four  driver* 
pleaded  guilty. 

Among  the  drivers  who  have  pleaded 
guilty  to  negligent  homicide  In  D.C.  la  Les- 
ter Lee  Mackey  Jr.,  a  former  Marine  charged 
In  the  death  on  Dec.  22,  1979,  of  63-year-old 
Earl  S.  Mathews. 

Mackey,  36,  said  he  remembers  driving 
down  nth  Street  NW.  near  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  when  he  saw  a  man  several  blocks 
away  step  off  the  curb  and  start  to  cross 
the  street  at  an  angle. 

"I  had  decided  to  speed  up  and  hurry 
on  by  the  man  when  all  of  a  sudden  he 
turned  and  ran  straight  Into  my  lane  of 
traffic,"  Mackey  said.  "When  he  ran  to  my 
side  of  the  street.  I  knew  I  would  have  to 
hit  him.  There  was  no  way  I  could  stop." 

Mathews,  a  resident  of  Northwest  Wash- 
ington, was  killed  immediately. 

"I  had  drank  a  little  whlskev  and  a  few 
beers,  but  I  wasn't  drunk."  said  Mackey.  a 
Vietnam  veteran,  who  added  that  he  was  dla- 
abled  In  1978  when  a  stranger  shot  him  in 
the  back  and  Injured  his  spine  "I  feel  with- 
in myself  there  was  nothing  I  oould  have 
done  to  avoid  the  accident  except  not  b» 
there. 

•■I  try  not  to  think  about  (the  fatal  acci- 
dent 1  that  much."  said  Mackey.  who  works 
part  time  as  a  hair  stylist.  "I've  seen  a  lot  of 
people  die  In  Vietnam  and  even  on  the 
streets  of  Washington.  AU  I  can  «ay  la  Ood 
forgive  me." 

The  outcome:  Mackey.  who  said  he  lobbed 
the  can  of  beer  he'd  been  drinking  out  of 
the  car  seconds  before  police  arrived  at  the 
scene,  was  ortginaUy  charged  with  Involun- 
tary manslaughter  He  pleaded  guilty  on  Jan. 
11.  1980.  to  the  Ies«er  charge  of  negligent 
homicide.  He  was  sentenced  to  six  months  In 
jaU.  The  Jail  term  was  suspended  and 
Mackey  was  placed  on  two  years'  proba- 
Uon. 
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Cb&rles  and  Irm*  Jacobsen  of  Arlington, 
V».,  had  celebrated  Oeorge  Washington's 
birthday  last  month  by  going  on  an  early 
morning  shopping  trip.  When  they  returned 
home  that  afternoon,  she  begun  preparing 
dinner  while  be  disappeared  Into  the  base- 
ment. 

Moments  later,  a  car  careened  across  the 
Jacobsen's  front  lawn,  mowed  down  a  row  of 
azaleas,  uprooted  a  pine  tree,  knocked  down 
a  brick  wall  before  coming  to  rest  on  top 
of  the  Jacobsens'  car. 

"I  heard  an  awful  crash.  I  ran  to  the  win- 
dow and  saw  the  man's  car  had  knocked 
down  the  brick  wall,"  said  Irma  Jacobsen, 
a  native  of  Italy  who  married  her  husband 
there  seven  years  ago.  "I  started  calling  my 
husband.  I  thought  he  was  still  in  the  base- 
ment. I  wanted  him  to  come  up  and  belp 
me  call  an  ambulance  because  I  thought  the 
driver  may  have  been  hurt." 

She  was  still  looking  for  her  husband 
when  she  went  outside  where  neighbors  had 
gathered  on  her  driveway. 

"Someone  shouted,  'Mrs.  Jacobsen,  your 
husband  is  over  here.'  I  thought  my  husbiind 
was  behind  the  car  helping  an  Injured  per- 
son."  she  said.  "I  took  a  look  and  saw  that 
he  had  been  crtished  In  the  accident." 

Six  hours  later,  Charles  P.  Jacobsen  IV,  33, 
died  at  the  hospital  from  internal  bleeding. 
The  outcome:  According  to  Arlington 
County  court  records,  the  driver,  Walter 
John  Anholt,  has  pleaded  guilty  to  driving 
while  intoxicated  and  is  awaiting  an  April  6 
trial  on  a  charge  of  Involuntary  manslaugh- 
ter. 

Arlington  County  recorded  1,966  drunken- 
driving  arresu  and  three  alcohol-related 
deaths  last  year.  A  conviction  rate  of  more 
than  80  percent  was  achieved  primarily  by 
reducing  drunken-driving  charges  to  lesser 
offenses. 

The  Fairfax  County  General  District  Court 
processed  4,725  drunken-driving  cases  In 
1980.  About  200  of  those  were  dismissed,  and 
4.527  defendants  were  convicted  on  guilty 
pleas  or  Jury  verdicts.  Jail  terms — although 
largely  suspended  In  most  cases — were  meted 
out  In  1,368  cases. 

Both  Fairfax  and  Arlington  counties  re- 
solve most  of  their  drunken-driving  cases  by 
allowing  most  of  the  offending  drivers  to  en- 
roll in  the  Alcohol  Safety  Action  Program 
(ASAP),  an  eight-month  program  of  treat- 
ment and  education.  After  the  driver  success- 
fully completes  the  program,  the  drunken- 
driving  charge  is  automatically  reduced  to 
the  less  serious  reckless-driving  charge. 

Fairfax  County  Commonwealth's  Attorney 
Robert  P  Horan  said  Ideally  be  would  like  to 
see  drunken  drivers  who  kill  someone  with 
their  automobile  convicted  of  manslaughter. 
"But  It  Is  almost  Impossible  for  us  to  get  a 
manslaughter  conviction  when  the  Incident 
Involves  alcohol."  Horan  said.  "We  must  con- 
vince a  Jury  that  the  driver's  behavior  ex- 
emplified a  wUIful,  wanton  and  reckless  dis- 
regard for  human  life.  And  it's  rare  that  we 
are  successful  with  that  approach  to  the 
proeecutlon." 

Mo«t  often,  Horan  said,  alcohol-related 
cases  that  otherwise  would  be  considered 
manslaughters— carrying  a  penalty  of  one 
month  to  five  years  In  state  prison— are  re- 
duced to  reckless  driving,  a  charge  that 
carries  a  lesser  penalty.  That  penalty.  Horan 
•aid.  can  range  up  to  one  year  in  county  Jail 
but  Judges  rarely  Impose  the  maximum. 

John  R.  Pierce,  a  former  employe  of  The 
Washington  Post,  and  hts  wife  and  daughter 
were  driving  home  from  a  New  Tear's  Eve 
party  In  upper  Northwest  Washington  dur- 
ing the  early  morning  hours  of  last  Jan.  1 
At  one  moment.  Pierce  was  making  a  left 
«im  from  Wisconsin  Avenue  onto  Woodley 
Bload.  Seconds  later,  he  was  scrambllne  from 
the  wreckage  of  his  manned  automobile  H's 
daughter  Bar'Mira,  had  been  serlo-sly  In- 
jured, His  wife.  Jean,  a  Washington  Port  em- 
ploye, had  been  killed  almort  Instantly. 


A  16-year-old  driver — who  was  also  return- 
ing from  a  party— had  sped  through  a  red 
light  and  struck  the  Pierces'  car  broadside. 
Tne  youth  escaped  injury  In  the  crash. 

"I'd  seen  the  headlights  coming  a  block 
away,"  said  Pierce.  71,  of  Northwest  Wash- 
ington. "My  natural  instinct  was  that  [the 
on-coming  driver)  would  stop.  Someone  in 
the  car  said,  'He's  coming  awfully  fast.'  Next 
thing  I  knew,  we'd  been  hit." 

It  was  particularly  Ironic,  Pierce  said,  that 
his  wife  was  killed  by  an  automobile.  "Over 
the  years,  a  number  of  our  friends  had  been 
killed  in  automobile  accidents.  |and|  Jean 
had  developed  a  real  fear  of  the  automobile 
as  an  Instrument  of  destruction.  When  we 
used  to  walk  down  the  street,  she  would  be 
afraid  to  step  off  the  curb  to  cross  the  street. 
She'd  ask  me,  'How  do  you  know  the  cars  are 
going  to  stop?' 

"I  would  Jokingly  tell  her,  'You  can't  stand 
on  the  comer  all  of  your  life,"  and  we  would 
cross  the  street  together." 

The  outcome;  The  youth  was  originally 
charged  with  drunken  driving,  speeding  and 
running  a  red  light.  The  drunken-driving 
charge  was  dismissed  after  blood  alcohol  tests 
showed  he  had  a  .08  blood-alcohol  level — 
two  points  below  the  city's  legal  limit  <rf 
.10. 

DC.  Superior  Court  sources  said  negli- 
gent homicide  charges  against  the  youth  were 
were  reduced  In  Juvenile  court  to  reckless 
driving,  to  which  the  youth  pleaded  guilty. 
He  was  placed  on  probation.  The  speeding 
and  red  light  charges  are  both  civil  charges 
that  can  be  resolved  with  the  payment  of  a 
flne. 

In  all  but  two  states,  a  person  is  consid- 
ered legally  drunk  when  his  or  her  blood- 
alcohol  content  registers  .10  percent.  To 
achieve  this  limit,  a  150-pound  man  would 
have  to  consume  four  one-ounce  shots  of 
100-proof  liquor  or  drink  four  12-ounce 
beers  In  one  hour,  according  to  the  Distilled 
Spirits  Council  of  the  United  States.  This 
level,  local  medical  officials  said.  Is  sufficiently 
high  to  eliminate  social  drinkers. 

Laws  In  Maryland  and  Mississippi  eUIow  a 
blood-alcohol  content  of  .16  percent,  which 
amounts  to  six  shots  of  liquor  or  six  12-ounce 
beers  in  on  hour  for  a  man  who  weighs  160 
pounds. 

Revisions  In  the  drunken-driving  laws 
under  consideration  by  Maryland  legislators 
would  lower  the  legally  permissible  blood- 
alcohol  level  to  .10. 

Legislation  Introduced  recently  on  the  fed- 
eral level  by  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  (D-RJ.),  and 
Rep.  Michael  D.  Barnes  (D-Md.) ,  would  make 
a  10-day  Jail  term  mandatory  for  drunken 
drivers  convicted  of  the  offense  two  or  more 
times  within  five  years.  A  repeat  offender 
would  also  lose  his  or  her  driver's  license 
for  a  mandatory  one  year. 

Last  July  12  had  been  an  exciting  day  of 
fishing  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  for  Tommy 
Sexton,  16.  and  two  other  youths.  As  Sexton 
drove  home  with  his  neighbors  and  their 
father,  a  car  swerved  across  the  center  line 
and  collided  with  theirs.  The  driver  at  fault 
was  not  hurt.  The  two  youths  and  their 
father  escaped  witb  only  minor  injuries.  But 
Tcouny  Sexton  was  killed. 

"Tou  feel  a  lot  of  outrage  when  something 
like  this  happens.  Tou  wish  there  was  some 
way  you  could  strike  back,  "  said  his  father, 
Thomas  Sexton.  "He  was  such  a  kind  kid.  He 
lo'-ed  to  go  fishing.  But  he  didn't  have  the 
heart  to  kill  the  fish.  He'd  always  throw 
them  back." 

"We  consider  that  our  son  died  as  the 
result  of  a  senseless  crime,"  added  Dottle 
Sexton.  The  Sextons  also  have  a  daughter,  12, 
and  a  son,  7.  "In  this  Instance,  we  do  not  feel 
that  the  criminal  has  been  fairly  pimlshed 
for  what  he  did." 

The  outcome:  A  month  after  his  son's 
death,  Thomas  Sexton,  who  lives  in  Bowie. 
Md..  sat  in  Calvert  County  District  Court  and 


watched  a  Judge  pronounce  sentence  on  two 
men  in  two  separate  cases. 

The  first  man,  charged  with  stealing  a 
pickup  truck,  was  sentenced  to  two  years  in 
the  county  Jail. 

The  second  was  David  William  Watklns, 
Jr.,  who  hit  the  car  In  which  Tommy  Sexton 
was  riding.  He  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of 
homicide  by  motor  vehicle  while  intoxicated. 
Watklns  was  sentenced  to  two  years  in 
prison,  with  all  the  Jail  time  suspended.  The 
Judge  then  ordered  Watklns  to  pay  a  $1,000 
hne,  of  which  $d00  was  suspended. 

Watklns  paid  the  $200  and  was  placed  on 
two  years"  probation,  court  records  show. 

"I  think  the  biggest  outrage  is  that  the 
courts  seem  to  place  a  much  higher  priority 
on  a  loss  of  personal  property  than  they  do 
on  the  loss  of  human  life  when  it  comes  to 
drunk-driving  cases,"  said  Dottle  Sexton, 
fighting  back  the  tears  as  she  talks. 

"We  stUl  cry  when  we  think  about  what's 
happened  to  our  son.  We  look  at  his  school 
pictures  often.  One  of  the  hardest  things  to 
accept  Is  that  his  [picture!  will  never 
change.  We  haven't  touched  his  room — but 
we  know  he  won't  be  back. "9 


ARE  WE  WASTING  BRAINS? 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
can  the  Nation  make  best  use  of  the  tal- 
ents and  experience  of  Government  offi- 
cials alter  they  leave  pubUc  office? 

How  can  we  continue  to  benefit  Irom 
their  thinking  and  from  the  knowledge 
they  have  accumulated  through  years  of 
public  service? 

How  can  we,  at  the  same  time,  honor 
these  outstanding  men  and  women  for 
their  contributions  to  our  Republic? 

Flora  Lewis,  in  a  column  in  the  March 
13,  1981,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times, 
proposes  an  "Academy  for  National  Pol- 
icy, to  which  a  fixed  number,  say  40  or  50, 
of  the  most  eminent  former  public  serv- 
ants would  be  named  for  life." 

They  would  receive  no  pay  and  have  no 
authority  beyond  that  of  acknowledged  in- 
tellect, but  membership  Itself  would  be  a 
high  award.  It  would  give  a  kind  of  Ameri- 
can Nobel  status,  but  a  non-monetary  prize 
of  great  distinction. 

Ms.  Lewis  has  fleshed  out  in  some  de- 
tail an  idea  that  someone  puts  forward  in 
more  general  terms  every  now  and  then. 
It  happens  to  be  a  concept  that  I  have 
personally  been  mulling  over,  and  dis- 
cussing with  others,  through  the  recent 
winter.  I  do  not  know  if  the  formula 
Flora  Lewis  suggests  is  the  most  feasi- 
ble. But  her  proposals — and  the  concept 
generally — deserve  widespread  attention 
and  serious  consideration. 

For  that  reason.  I  a-sk  that  Ms.  Lewis' 
article  be  reprinted  at  the  conclusion  of 
mv  remarks. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  elve  me  their 
reactions  and  suggestions.  I  also  plan  to 
seek  the  views  of  some  eminent  Ameri- 
cans, among  them  some  who  might  well 
qualify  for  such  an  "Academy  for  Na- 
tional Policy." 

We  need  a  constant  Influx  of  fresh 
faces  and  new  ideas  in  Government.  But 
we  cut  the  links  to  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  the  past  at  our  Nation's  peril. 

For  good  government,  we  need  a  bal- 
ance of  both  the  new  and  the  old,  the 
pioneer  and  the  pragmatlst.  people  with 
ideas  and  people  who  have  learned  how 
to  transform  ideas  into  practical,  effec- 
tive action. 


March  24,  1981 
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Ms.  Lewis'  column  makes  stimulating 
reading. 
The  article  follows: 

Am  Ek;oNOMT  of  Brains 

(By  Flora  Lewis) 

The  reshuffling  of  tenants  in  Oovemment 

offices   Is   nearly   completed   now,   until  the 

next  time.  The  former  Washington  ins  are 

out. 

Now  that  It's  accomplished,  a  moment  has 
come  to  reflect  on  the  extravagant  human 
wastage.  Many  years  of  experience  and  ex- 
pertise gained  in  the  only  possible  way,  learn- 
mg  from  mistakes,  are  shut  oS  cuid  virtually 
thrown  away. 

Some  of  the  people  whom  the  voters  have 
pushed  aside  go  into  business  and  the  dense 
Washington  set  of  lawyers  and  lobbyists,  a 
reminder  that  the  American  system  has 
scarcely  any  way  of  conferring  high  honor 
outside  of  power  or  money.  Others  go  into 
academla  and  think  tanks,  a  reminder  that 
we  have  no  other  forum  In  which  to  tap  the 
Insights  of  the  outs. 

Most  other  countries  get  better  service  from 
their  elder  and  not-so-old  but  former  states- 
men. There  really  should  be  a  way  of  avoid- 
ing this  brain  disposal  process.  Of  course, 
the  U.S.  cannot  imitate  Britain's  House  of 
Lords  with  its  powers  and  titles,  nor  would 
It  suit  to  copy  Prance's  Academy. 

But  an  American  manner  of  recognizing 
especially  valued  service  could  be  combined 
with  an  American  system  of  conserving  wis- 
dom, and  the  time  to  establish  It  Is  at  the 
start  of  a  new  administration. 

A  lot  more  people  in  high  positions  are 
aware  of  the  problem  than  is  generally 
known.  Quietly,  behind  scenes,  at  least  a  few 
of  the  top  Reagan  team  have  been  calling  up 
predecessors  for  advice.  They  don't  neces- 
sarily take  it,  but  they  ask  because  the  smart 
ones  know  there  are  always  booby  traps  In  a 
new  Job  that  can  be  avoided  with  foreknowl- 
edge. 

It  would  be  perfectly  feasible  to  set  up  an 
institution  to  use  discarded  experience  and 
to  honor  outstanding  merit  at  the  same  time. 
An  Idea  that  appeals  to  me  Is  the  foundation 
of  an  Academy  for  National  Policy,  to  which 
a  fixed  number,  say  40  or  60,  of  the  most 
eminent  former  public  servants  would  be 
named  for  life. 

They  would  receive  no  pay  and  have  no 
authority  beyond  that  of  acknowledged  In- 
tellect, but  membership  Itself  would  be  a 
high  award.  It  would  give  a  kind  of  Ameri- 
can Nobel  status,  but  a  non-monetary  prize 
of  great  distinction. 

And  it  would  provide  a  platform  for  debate 
and  discussion  of  the  gravest  Issues,  with 
both  total  Independence  and  assured  atten- 
tion. Members  would  have  no  constituency 
but  their  own  conscience.  So  they  would  be 
under  no  pressure  to  sway  with  fashionable 
notions  and  emotions.  The  function  is 
largely  performed  now  by  TV  and  press  com- 
mentators. But  ours  Is  a  different  kind  of  ex- 
perience and  we  really  aren't  the  best  placed 
for  the  role. 

The  sole  responsibility  of  academy  mem- 
bers would  be  to  live  up  to  their  recognized 
standing.  To  achieve  the  dignity  It  needs, 
this  academy  should  be  a  public,  not  a  pri- 
vate group,  with  no  outside  ties.  That  means 
establishment  and  support  from  Congress. 
Members  should  be  nominated  by  the 
President  and  elected  by  Con(rress.  which 
would  also  appropriate  the  minimal  funds 
needed  to  provide  meeting  rooms  and  a  small 
administrative   staff. 

Since  the  academy  would  be  a  public  in- 
stitution but  extra-offlclaJ,  shielded  from  the 
pressures  of  power,  members  who  return  to 
Oovemment  would  be  expected  to  resign  so 
as  not  to  compromise  Its  status.  It  would 
be  up  to  them  to  organi2e  their  meetings 
and  decide  what  they  should  consider. 


Nobody  would  have  to  accept  their  views, 
but  they  would  constitute  a  pool  of  re^>ected 
people  who  could  be  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  special  commissions  of  overwhelming 
national  importance,  such  as  the  Warren 
Commission  after  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  or  the  commission  that  inves- 
tigated the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  in  World 
WarU. 

In  a  way,  It  was  this  felt  need  to  provide 
some  Institutional  tetnperlng  of  the  passions 
released  by  democracy  that  led  the  founding 
fathers  to  establish  the  Senate  in  Its  cur- 
rent form.  In  those  days  senators  were  elected 
indirectly,  not  by  popular  vote,  and  Its  very 
substantial  powers  made  that  change  wise 
and  necessary. 

Still,  its  absorption  into  practical  politics 
has  left  a  vacuum  of  the  authority  of  pure 
reflection.  The  search  for  moral  intellectual 
guidance  Is  a  compulsive  human  urge,  rising 
tangibly  again  in  this  country.  Such  an 
academy  would  not  displace  any  of  the  other 
founts  of  thought,  the  pulpits,  the  univer- 
sities, the  research  centers,  but  It  could  give 
a  point  of  reference  for  the  swirling  argu- 
ments that  dizzy  us. 

It  isn't  hard  to  think  of  people  who  deserve 
to  be  in  It.  Nor  would  It  matter  how  many 
agree  with  those  who  are  chosen.  They 
should  provide  a  broad  ^)ectrum  of  opinion, 
from  both  major  parties  and  nonpartisans. 

How  useful  It  might  be  to  hear  Henry 
KUsinger  and  Oeorge  Bail  and  William  Ful- 
bright  and  Harold  Brown  and  Clark  Clifford 
and.  yes.  Oen.  William  Westmoreland,  and 
former  Ambassador  Anne  Armstrong  argu- 
ing among  themselves  but  in  front  of  the 
reat  of  us  on  how  to  face  the  questions  of 
El  Salvador,  the  Americas  and  East-West 
relations.  They  no  longer  owe  anything  to 
anyone,  but  they've  learned  a  lot  about  how 
and  why  things  go  ■wrong. 

Information  comes  In  floods  now,  but  we 
haven't  Installed  a  way  to  use  the  bruins 
with  the  capacity  to  filter  and  dlstUl  lt.# 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIPICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  section  36 
(b)  of  the  Anns  Export  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or,  in  the 
case  of  major  defense  equipwnent  as  de- 
fined in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7  mil- 
lion. Upon  receipt  of  such  notification, 
the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  a  proposed  sale  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notificaticwi. 
I  ask  that  the  official  notification  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  accordance  with 
previous  practicfe. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  such  notifications  have  been  re- 
ceived— one  on  March  11  and  three  on 
March  12,  1981. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  this  preliminary  notifica- 
tion at  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  4229,  Dlrksen 
Building. 

The  notification  follows: 


Detense  SBcuarrr  Assistance  Ackitct. 

Washington.  DC.  March  11.  19Si. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenouk. 
Professional    Staff    Member.    Committee   on 

Foreign  Relatione,  U.S.  Senate.  Wathing- 

ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated 
18  February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  foUowing  advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  NATO  country  tentatively  estimated 
to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Oraves. 
Lieutenant  General,  USA,  Director. 


Defxnse  Securiti 
Assistance  Acehct. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  12,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional    Staff    Member,    Committee    on 
Foreign   Relations,   U.S.  Senate,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear    Da.    Binnenduk:    By    letter    dated 
18  February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Amu  Export  Control  Act. 
At   the    instruction   of    the   Department   at 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  foUowing  advance 
notification. 

Tlie  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  at  (25  mtlUon. 
Sincerely. 

BiNEST  Graves, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA,  Director. 


Defense  Sbcttritt 
Assistance  Acenct, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  12,  1»$1. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk. 

Professional    Staff   Member,    Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations,   VS.  Senate,   WMfc- 
ington,  D.C. 
Dear    Dr.    Binnenduk;    By    letter    dated 
18  Fet>ruary  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  pooslble  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  tbe  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At   the   instruction   of   the   Department   of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advazice 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  NATO  country  for  major  defense 
equipment  tentatively  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely, 

^NEST  Orates, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA,  Director. 


Drfrnsb  SBL'URITT 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  12,  19S1. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk. 

Professional    Staff    Member.    Comm,lttee    on 
Foreign   Relations,    US.   Senate,    Waah- 
ington.  D.C. 
Dear    Dr.    Binnenduk:    By    letter   dated 
18  February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At   the   Instruction   of   the   Department   at 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  foUowing  advance 
notification. 
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The  Department  of  State  Is  oonalderlng  an 
offer   to  an   American   Republic   tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  in  ezceae  of  (26  million. 
Sincerely, 

Eknbst  Oravcs, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA,  Direetor.m 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section  36 
(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  advance  no- 
tification of  prcn>osed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or,  In 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during  which 
the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of 
a  concurrent  resolution.  The  provision 
stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  noti- 
fication of  a  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to  the 
full  Senate.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  notifications 
which  I  have  received. 
The  notifications  follow : 

Dcmrss  SBCTJmmr 
Assistance  Ackmct, 
Washington.  DC.  March  9, 1981. 
Hon.  Crasles  H.  Peect. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
VS.   Senate,    Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  M*.  Craixman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-27,  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Turkey  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  t33  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 

You  will  also  find  attached  a  certification 
as  required  by  Section  620C(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  that 
this  action  Is  consistent  with  Section  620C 
(b)  of  that  statute. 
Sincerely, 

Ebicb  F.  Voir  UAxaoo. 

Acting  Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-37] 
Notice  ot  Peoposed  Issuance  or  Lrrm  of 
Ottee  Pttrstjant  to  Section  36(b)  or  the 
Aems  Expobt  Contsol  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Turkey. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

{Millicma) 

Major  Defense  Equipment* (  0 

Other 33 

Total   33 

•As  Included  In  the  U.S.  BCunlttons  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(III)  Description  of  articles  or  services 
offered: 

Cooperative  logistics  supply  support  for 
follow-on  spares  and  supplies  in  suDoort  of 
C-i30H.  F-4E.  F /RF-5A,  P-lOOC/DAF.  F/RF- 
10*0.  T-33.  T-37C.  and  T-38  aircraft,  and 
other  systems  and  subsystems  of  U.S.  manu- 
facture. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Air  vy>rce 
(KBO). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc..  paid,  offered 
or  agreed  to  be  paid :  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technoloey  contained 
in  the  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
proposed  to  be  sold :  None. 

(vli)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  31  December  1980. 


(vlil)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
March  3.  1981. 

POLICT    JtWTlrlCATION 

Turkey— cooperative  logistics  supply  sup- 
port arrangement : 

The  Government  of  Turkey  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  follow-on  spares  and  sup- 
plies in  support  of  its  U.S.  origin  alrcraift 
and  other  systems  and  subsystems  of  U.S. 
manufacture  at  an  estimated  value  of  $33 
million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Turkey;  furthering  NATO  ra- 
tionalization, standardization,  and  inter- 
operability; and  enhancing  the  defenses  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

This  cooperative  logistics  supply  support 
arrangement  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
flow  of  spare  parts  to  support  U.S.  origin  air- 
craft and  other  systems  and  subsystems.  It 
will  not  affect  the  regional  military  balance. 

Procurement  of  these  Items  and  services 
will  be  from  the  many  contractors  who  pro- 
vide similar  items  and  services  to  the  U.S. 
forces. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Turkey. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
'  defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Undex  Secretaht  or  State 

roR  Politic  *i.  ArrAns, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Pursuant  to  Section  620C(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and 
the  authority  vested  In  me  by  section  1(a) 
( 1 )  of  the  Department  of  State  Delegation  of 
Authority  No.  146,  I  hereby  certify  that  the 
provision  of  spare  parts  for  military  air- 
craft to  the  Government  of  Turkey  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  contained  In 
Section  620C(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

This  certification  will  be  made  part  of  the 
certl5cation  of  the  Congress  under  section 
38(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
garding the  proposed  sale  of  the  above- 
named  articles  and  is  based  on  the  lustlfi- 
catlon  accompanying  said  certification,  and 
of  which  such  Justification  constitutes  a  full 
explanation. 

DAVm  D.  Newsom.0 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  ANNUAL 
REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE 
AND  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PRO- 
GRAMS 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  re- 
quired by  law.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  re- 
port on  funds  obligated  in  the  chemical 
warfare  and  biological  defense  research 
programs  during  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  length  of  this  particular  report 
is  such  that,  in  order  to  save  the  expense 
of  printing,  I  will  not  ask  that  the  full 
report  be  placed  into  the  Record.  Rather, 
it  Is  available  for  review  In  the  offices 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  those  interested  in  seeing  the  report 
may  do  so  by  contacting  the  committee 
staff.* 


URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACmON 
GRANT  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
urban  development  action  grant  program 
is  one  of  the  most  innovative  and  success- 
ful urban  programs  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment has  made  available  to  distressed 
communities.  Its  concept  is  simple — to 
provide  the  funds  necessary  to  make  pri- 
vate investment  attractive  in  economi- 
cally troubled  areas.  In  embodying  this 
concept,  the  program  takes  a  most  con- 
servative approach.  It  relies  heavily  on 
the  private  sector.  It  requires  that  the 
private  funds  committed  to  a  project  go 
to  work  before  the  Federal  contribution 
is  drawn  down.  It  targets  Its  benefits  on 
the  neediest  of  communities  and  neigh- 
borhoods. It  accords  wide  leeway  to  local- 
ities to  fashion  their  own  UDAG  pro- 
grams. 

The  program  has  compiled  an  ex- 
traordinary record.  Up  to  January 
1981,  UDAG  has  awarded  about  1,000 
projects  in  large  and  small  distressed 
communities,  created  or  retained  470,000 
jobs,  and  generated  over  $11.5  billion  in 
private  investment.  A  number  of  studies 
and  reviews,  such  as  those  conducted  by 
the  Urban  Land  Institute,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  surveys  and  in- 
vestigations staff,  and  the  Princeton 
Urban  and  Regional  Research  Center 
have  attested  to  the  program's  value,  and 
the  public's  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
President's  recommendation  to  reduce, 
revise,  and  ultimately  eliminate  the  pro- 
gram reveals  the  program's  wide  popu- 
larity. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey,  I 
have  seen  firsthand  how  the  program 
has  provided  new  hope  to  communities 
faced  with  the  steady  loss  of  jobs  and  the 
erosion  of  tax  bases.  From  neighborhood 
rehabilitation  projects  in  Newark  and 
Bayonne,  to  major  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial expansion  in  New  Brunswick, 
Perth  Amboy,  and  Morristown.  the  pro- 
gram has  worked.  It  has  pumped  the  life- 
blood  of  private  Investment  Into  dying 
neighborhoods  and  downtown  areas, 
stimulating  an  economic  revival  that 
these  areas  had  once  thought  impossible. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  administration 
first  announced  its  intention  to  cut  back 
the  program's  funds  and  fold  It  into  the 
community  development  block  grant  pro- 
gram, I  have  received  numerous  tele- 
phone calls  and  letters  of  protest  from 
local  officials  and  others.  They  cannot 
imderstand  why  a  program  of  such  obvi- 
ous merit,  a  program  that  works  so  well, 
would  be  marched  off  to  the  chopping 
block.  Frankly,  I  cannot  understand  it, 
either.  If  the  budget  reduction  exercise 
in  which  the  Congress  is  now  engaged  Is 
designed  in  part  to  foster  more  efficient, 
effective  government,  the  attack  on 
UDAG  hardly  advances  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  several  news- 
paper editorials  along  with  several  com- 
munications I  have  received  urging  sup- 
port for  the  UDAG  program  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Princeton  Weekly  Bulletin) 

Professor  Stttoies  UDAG  ErrEcrrvENEss 

The  Urban  Development  Action  Grant 
Program  seems  to  have  been  spared  the  Rea- 
gan administrations  budget  axe  so  far  be- 
cause of  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  big-city 
mayors,  says  Assistant  Professor  of  Politics 
and  Public  Affairs  Jerry  A.  Webman  who 
recently  completed  a  study  on  the  orogram. 

The  XTDKQ  program  has  channeled  federal 
money  designed  to  encourage  private  invest- 
ment to  the  cities  that  need  it  most    Web- 
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man  concluded  In  his  study,  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  report  published  oy  the  Prlnceion 
.Urban  and  Regional  Research  Center.  The 
report,  entitled  The  Urban  Development  Ac- 
tion Grant  Program:  Papers  and  Conference 
Proceedings  on  Its  First  Two  Years  of  Opera- 
tion, was  edited  by  Webman  and  Richard  P. 
Nathan,  director  of  the  center. 

ju  addition  to  Webman 's  paper,  the 
PURRC  report  also  contains  a  statistical 
profile  of  the  UDAG  program  In  Its  first  two 
years  and  a  transcript  of  a  national  confer- 
ence on  UDAG  held  here  In  November  1979. 
The  conference  brought  together  ofSclals 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (which  administers 
UDAG),  and  state  and  local  governments, 
as  well  as  public  policy  researchers  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  private  investment 
community. 

The  UDAG  program  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  local  governments  for  public 
Improvements  that  are  necessary  before  pri- 
vate development  projects  can  go  forward, 
and  for  subsidies  to  private  investors. 

Enacted  In  October  1977.  six  months  be- 
fore President  Carter  announced  his  pro- 
posals for  a  national  urban  policy,  the  pro- 
gram had  an  annual  budget  of  $490  million 
In  1978  and  1979.  The  striking  differences 
between  the  UDAG  program  and  the  earlier 
urban  renewal  program,  terminated  In  1974, 
are  pointed  out  in  Webman's  report.  Instead 
of  clearing  land  tuid  hoping  private  develop- 
ers would  bid  to  use  It,  Webman  explains, 
UDAG  funds  projects  that  Investors  have 
already  agreed  to  develop  once  physical  or 
financial  obstacles  have  been  cleared  away 
with  government  help. 

Using  data  supplied  by  HUD,  Webman 
found  that  "the  more  distressed  cities  win 
more  grants,  and  their  grants  tend  to  be  as 
large  as  less  distressed  cities.  The  combined 
effect  Is  that  UDAG  funds  are  concentrated 
to  a  significant  degree  on  the  nation's  most 
severely  distressed  cities." 

Nathan  commented  that  UDAG  is  "one  of 
the  nation's  most  valuable  programs  for 
helping  cities  revitalize  their  local  econ- 
omies." The  program  has  been  administered 
by  a  small  group  of  "results-oriented  man- 
agers," Nathan  added,  and  is  "tough,  tight 
and  effective." 

Webman  referred  to  case  studies  of  eight 
UDAG  projects  in  five  New  Jersey  cities  in 
examining  the  question  of  whether  the  help 
provided  by  UDAG  grants  was  enough  to 
steer  private  Investment  to  places  where  it 
might  otherwise  not  have  occurred.  He  con- 
clud-id : 

"The  kinds  of  places  where  commercial 
and  industrial  UD/G  protects  are  locating 
are  very  similar  to  the  kinds  of  places  where 
commercial  and  Industrial  firms  are  making 
unsubsldlzed  Investments.  But  this  fact  does 
not  mean  that  businesses  benefitting  from 
UDAG  aid  are  getting  windfalls  for  doing 
what  they  would  have  done  anyway.  Tnstead. 
what  seems  to  be  haonenlng  is  that  action 
grants  may  infiuence  the  location  of  invest- 
ments, but  will  do  so  within  the  bounds  of 
dominant  nationwide  patterns  of  economic 
dei-elonment  " 

UDAG  is  not  big  enough  to  reverse  the 
trends  that  have  seen  a  decline  in  manufac- 
turing in  manv  older  central  cities.  e8'>eclally 
those  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  Webman 
observes  But.  he  adds,  It  has  helped  many 
cities  to  build  on  their  continued  stren<nhs 
in  the  commercial  and  professional  sectors 
of  their  economies. 

••UDAG  worked  for  two  reasons."  says 
Webman.  "One,  because  it  was  centrally 
administered  by  people  In  Washington  who 
knew  what  they  were  doing  and  could  select 
among  potential  projects.  Two,  because  the 
money  ^g  concentrated,  going  to  projects 
that  needed  it  most  rather  than  being  spread 
around.    The  program  will  almost  certainly 


be  reorganized,  Webman  adds,  and  its  future 
success  will  depend  on  how  faithful  it 
remains  to  Its  original  concept  of  channeling 
fuudfl  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 

"It  appears  now  that  UDAG  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  Program,  with  probably  some 
reduction  In  funding."  Webman  predicts. 
"Something  like  UDAG  Is  going  to  continue, 
although  it  might  have  a  different  name  and 
be  administered  slightly  differently.  If  they 
really  run  the  program  very  differently,"  he 
states,  "they  might  as  well  not  run  It  at  all." 

IRVINCTON,  NJ., 

Febmary  9,  1981. 
Hon.  Harrison  Wiixiaks, 
U.S.  Senator,  Russell  Senate  Oljlce  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear   Senator:    Attached   is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Martin  Anderson  and  Mr.  David 
Stockman  relative  to  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  Program. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  too 
would  use  your  infiuence  so  Uiat  Irvlngton, 
New  Jersey  would  be  one  of  the  recipients 
of  "full  funding,"  for  1981  and  1982. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  H.  Miller, 

Mayor. 

HOBOKEN,  N.J., 
February  6,  1981. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate,  Russell  SeTiate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Enclosed  is  a 
d'a^t  cony  of  a  fe'eTram  sent  to  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  Domestic  Affairs  Assistant 
Martin  Anderson,  and  OMB  Director  David 
Stockman  urging  the  continued  funding  of 
the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant  Pro- 
gram at  current  fiscal  levels.  As  Mayor  of 
a  distressed  Industrial  city.  I  cannot  em- 
phasize enough  the  Importance  of  the  UDAG 
program  to  the  City's  economic  revltallzatlon. 

For  Hoboken,  a  $300,000  UDAG  grant  for 
the  Universal  Folding  Box  Company  has 
resulted  In  the  retention  and  creation  of 
nearly  200  permanent  private  Industrial  Jobs 
and  in  the  Investment  of  more  than  $13 
mUlion  In  private  capital.  A  second  UDAO 
grant,  recently  awarded  to  the  City,  has  also 
raised  hopes  In  a  dovratrodden  neighborhood 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  at  least  30  homes 
and  12  commercial  enterprises. 

Without  the  full  continuation  of  the 
UDAG  program.  I  fear  that  Hoboken  and  the 
other  urban  areas  of  New  Jersey  will  suffer 
Irreparable  damage  to  their  economic  via- 
bility. As  Mayor,  I  am  fully  aware  of  your 
prior  record  of  commitment  and  assistance 
to  the  cities  of  Nl-w  Jersey  and  the  Nation 
and  your  support  for  the  UDAO  program  Is 
crucial  at  this  time. 

If  there  is  any  way  in  which  I  or  my  staff 
can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  the  struggle 
to  keep  critical  urban  programs  like  the 
UDAG  program  Intact,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  upon  me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Steve  Cappiello, 

Mayor. 

Cttt  or  Trenton, 
Trenton.  NJ..  February  19, 1981. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr., 
Rujsell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Willliams:  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  the  Administration  is  propos- 
ing to  cut  off  funding  for  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Orant  Program  for  the  balance 
of  this  fiscal  year.  Such  an  abrupt  funding 
cutoff  would  prevent  a  very  important,  long 
planned  project  in  Trenton  from  coming  to 
fruition.  ThU  project,  called  the  Cbambers- 


burg  Shopping  Center,  includes  the  construc- 
tion of  an  Acme  Supermarket  and  a  K-Mart 
store  on  a  site  which  had  been  declared 
blighted  by  the  City. 

The  blight  designation  of  the  City  was 
later  challenged  in  Court.  The  City  was  suc- 
cessful, however.  In  fighting  this  legal  chal- 
lenge. Now,  after  considerable  expense  and 
much  delay,  the  City  is  anxious  to  proceed 
with  Implementation  of  the  project  which 
will  only  be  possible  with  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Orant.  We  bad  anticipated  an- 
nouncement of  the  Orant  in  April  of  this 
year. 

The  City  had  alao  submitted  an  Urban  De- 
velopment Action  Grant  application  to  lower 
Interest  costs  to  homeowners  borrowing 
funds  from  private  lending  Institutions  for 
energy  saving  improvements.  This  proposal 
will  also  be  put  In  Jeopardy  tX  UDAO  funds 
are  cut  off  at  this  time. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  UDAO  Progrmm. 
with  its  emphasis  on  private  sector  develop- 
ment and  Job  creation  would  have  enjoyed 
the  support  of  the  new  Administration.  It 
also  happens  to  be  one  of  the  least  bureau- 
cratic federal  programs,  and  very  little  of 
program  funds  are  used  to  administer  the 
program  either  federally  or  locally. 

We  would  hope  that  you  would  carefully 
review  the  merits  of  the  UDAO  program  and, 
out  of  special  consideration  for  important 
pending  projects  in  TTenton,  support  ttie 
continuation  of  the  program  to  at  least  allow 
for  funding  of  projects  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Eugene  E.  Kalmowski,  President;  Car- 
men J.  Armenti.  Councilman  at  Large: 
Anthony  P.  Carabelll.  East  Ward  Coun- 
cilman: James  E.  Mitchell.  North  W^ard 
Councilman;  Gerard  S.  Napier.  Coun- 
cilman at  Large,  Jennye  W.  Stubble- 
field,  West  Ward  CouncUwoman;  Jo- 
seph F.  Tuhas.  South  Ward  CouncU- 
man. 

Pebruart  6.  1981. 
Hon.  Ronald  W.  Rkacan, 

President  of  the  United  States,  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  PREsmENT:  As  Mayor  of  an  older 
Industrial  city,  I  strongly  recommend  full 
funding  of  the  Urtxm  Development  Action 
Grant  Program  at  current  fiscal  levels  for 
both  fiscal  1981  and  1982. 

In  my  community,  UDAG  has  been  crucial 
In  enabling  private  Industrial  expansion  and 
retention  efforts  by  manufacturing  firms. 
These  efforts  have  resulted  In  new  perma- 
nent private  sector  Jobs  and  a  strengthened 
Industrial  production  capacity  In  Irvlngton. 
Without  UDAG,  which  offers  unique  prac- 
tical incentive  for  private  investment,  there 
would  be  a  substantial  threat  to  my  city's 
economic  and  indtistrtal  base. 
Respectfully. 

RoBoiT  H.  Mnxnt. 

MapoT. 

Newark  Economic 
Development  Co«poratioi», 
Newark.  NJ  ,  February  11, 1981. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Wtu.iams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Williams:   Bncloeed  please 
find  a  summary  of  UJJA.G.  projects  in  New- 
ark and  a  copy  of  a  telegram  that  was  sent 
to  President  Reagan. 

The  program  Is  an  Important  adjunct  to 
the  City  of  Newark's  revltallzatlon  and  any 
assistance  that  you  can  give  us  Ln  retaining 
this  program  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ALntED  L.  Paiklla. 
Executive  Dtreetor. 
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(Telegram) 
President  Ronjuj>  W.  Hxagan, 
White  House.  Pennaylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
PkxsiDKirr  Ronald  W.  Reagan  :  I  would  like 
to  encourage  you  to  retain  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  Program  as  part  of 
your  economic  recovery  plan  for  the  nation. 
U.D.A.O.  participation  has  been  crucial 
garnering  private  sector  Investments  for 
Newark.  Without  that  help,  none  of  the  ten 
funded  U.D.A.G.  projects  In  our  City  could 
have  been  possible.  We  view  the  continuation 
of  the  U.DA.G.  program  as  vital  to  our 
developing  the  necessary  base  for  Newark's 
economic  recovery. 

It  Is  my  recommendation  that  U.D.A.O.  be 
continued  in  Its  present  form  and  at  the  cur- 
rent funded  levels. 
Sincerely, 

KsmrsTH  A.  GnsON. 
Mayor,  City  of  Newark. 

Newa>k  Economic 
Development  Corporation, 
Netoark.  NJ.,  February  6,  1980. 

Fellae,  Murphy  and  Company  (B-79-AA- 
34-0130)  :  A  UD.A.O.  of  9107,000  enabled 
the  making  of  a  twenty  year,  3%  sub- 
ordinated loan  for  the  rennovatlon  and  re- 
habilitation of  100.000  s.f.  of  light  Industrial 
space.  Prior  to  the  rehabilitation,  this  build- 
ing was  vacant  for  over  ten  years. 

The  project  received  a  private  commit- 
ment of  $327,000  and  generated  80  construc- 
tion Jobs.  It  Is  expected  that  upon  full  oc- 
cupancy, 220  new  permanent  Jobs  will  be 
created  and  (10.000  In  new  taxes. 

RAR  developers  (B-79-AA-34-0129)  : 
U.DAG.  contributed  Jl.000,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  1,200,000  sf.  of  Hoor  space 
for  the  creation  of  an  Industrial  park.  With 
this  help,  the  Developers  secured  an  addi- 
tional private  commitment  of  $4,800,000 
thereby  successfully  rehabilitating  519,000 
s.f.  of  space  and  the  creation  of  at  least 
67.000  s.f.  of  new  construction. 

Ailing  Street  (B-79-AA-34-0126)  :  Receiv- 
ing $438,974  from  U.D.A  O.,  $2,100,000  of 
private  financing  was  leveraged  In  the  con- 
version and  rehabilitation  of  49.500  s.f.  of 
vacant  Industrial  space  Into  a  first  class 
modem  office  building  in  Newark's  Central 
Business  District. 

This  project  created  31  construction  Jobs. 
228  new  permanent  Jobs  and  vrtll  generate 
$40,176  annually  as  new  taxes  to  the  City. 
The  building  has  also  become  an  attractive 
addition  to  the  City. 

New  community  corporation  (B-79-AA- 
34-0135)  :  $200,000  of  U.D  AG.  assistance 
brought  $900,000  In  private  commltmenu 
and  an  18.500  s.f.  day  care  center  and  office 
building  for  the  management  company  of 
nearby  housing  projects. 

Actual  project  costs  are  near  $2,000,000 
and  has  to  date  created  35  construction  Jobs. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  48  new  ptermanent  Jobs 
will  be  created  as  well  as  $5,000  In  new  taxes. 
The  project  will  also  house  valuable  com- 
munity services  to  an  area  In  the  mldat  of  a 
recovery  from  outright  devestatlon. 

One  Washington  Park  (B-80-AA-34-0124) : 
This  project  will  be  Newark's  first  major  of- 
fice building  constructed  In  nearly  a  decade 
The  building  will  be  418.000  s.f.  and  will  be 
built  at  an  estimated  $36,000,000  Including 
$10,000,000  of  U.D  AG.  assistance. 

New  Permanent  employment  Is  expected  to 
result  In  665  Jobs  and  the  development  will 
bring  the  City  $557,327  In  new  taxes.  The 
project  will  be  a  big  step  in  Newark's  meet- 
ing the  rising  demand  for  prime  office  space 
In  the  City. 

University  Shopping  Plaza  (B-79-AA-34- 
0136)  :  UJ3.A.O.  wUl  contribute  $460,000  to  a 


private  commitment  of  $1,900,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  60,000  s.f.  shopping  center  In 
Newark's  Central  Ward. 

As  a  result  of  this  Injection,  a  35,000  s.f. 
supermarket  will  service  a  neighborhood  In 
dire  need  of  these  services.  The  project  will 
also  create  60  new  permanent  jobs  and 
$36,000  In  new  taxes  annually. 

Snyfax  (B-79-AA-34-0136) :  $290,000  from 
U.D.A.O.  will  allow  an  existing  firm  to  expand 
Its  operations  In  a  modern  37,500  s.f.  light 
manufacturing  plant  In  Newark's  Meadow- 
lands.  The  project  was  carried  out  at  a  cost 
In  excess  of  $2,100,000. 

As  a  result,  60  construction  Jobs  were 
created  and  an  estimated  45  new  permanent 
Jobs  will  also  be  generated.  The  development 
win  mean  $29,600  In  new  taxes  to  the  City 
as  well. 

Schnoll  (B-78-AA-34-1015)  :  Neighboring 
Synfax,  Schnoll  benefitted  from  $296,000 
U.D.A.O.  used  for  acquisition  of  property  and 
a  construction  loan.  Combined  with  private 
commitments  of  $2,000,000,  this  chicken 
packaging  firm  will  be  able  to  move  Into  a 
modern  and  attractive  light  manufacturing 
building  to  meet  its  expanding  needs. 

The  building  will  be  aoproTlmately  32.000 
s  f.  and  should  bring  to  the  City  70  new  per- 
manent Jobs  and  $29,600  In  new  taxes. 

Neighborhood  improvement  program  I  (B- 
78-AA-3<-0I08)  :  This  program  combined 
$1,000,000  from  U.D.A.G.  and  $4,000.0')0  of  pri- 
vate Investments  to  assist  521  families  with 
their  housing  needs. 

The  rehabilitation  of  existing  housing  al- 
lowed residents  to  maintain  their  present 
residences,  stabilize  their  neighborhood  and 
reverse  the  neighborhood's  trend  of  decline. 
The  majority  of  the  benefit  from  the  program 
benefits  low  and  moderate  Income  families. 
Also  a  benefit  received  were  the  257  construc- 
tion Jobs  generated. 

Neighborhood  Improvement  program  IT 
(B-80-AA-34-0133)  :  This  phase  will  further 
the  successful  work  accomplished  In  NIP  I 
with  the  help  of  $2,235,194  from  U.D  AG.  and 
a  private  commitment  of  $10.000.0000.  It  Is 
estimated  that  this  phase  will  bring  Newark 
$1,600,000  In  annual  new  taxes. 

Preston  K.  Mears. 
Chatham,  N.J.,  February  7, 1981. 
Fon.  Kahrison  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  According  to  the 
newspapers  one  of  Mr.  Stockman's  targets  for 
elimination  Is  the  Urban  Development  Ac- 
tion Grants  protmim  of  H.U.D.  We  feel  that 
this  proposed  elimination  Is  a  terrible  mis- 
take and  hope  you  will  do  all  that  you  can 
to  protect  the  program. 

All  of  us  are  against  sin  and  waste  but 
this  particular  program  Is  highly  virtuous 
and  particularly  free  of  waste  and  extrava- 
gance. To  the  contrary  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
productive  and  cost  elective  nrograms  ever 
devised  In  the  Federal  Government. 

As  you  know,  under  this  proeram  a  rela- 
tlve'v  STTiall  Federal  erant  tTlP.cers  private 
sector  Investment  many,  many  times  preater. 
The  results  are  substantial  private  capital 
Investment.  Immediate  Increased  construc- 
tion trades  em'>lo"ment.  establishment  of 
new  or  expan<^ed  business  enterprises,  with 
more  permanent  local  employment — all  with 
the  concomitant  benefits  associated  with 
productive  private  enterprise.  And  at  the 
same  time  recoverlne  blighted  urban  areas! 

We  know  that  most.  If  not  all.  of  the  tar- 
gets for  proposed  cuts  will  have  their  own 
strono-  defenders  and  that  reductions  In  Fed- 
eral expenditures  havln<»  been  prcHnlsed  by 
Mr.  Reaean  will  ensue.  We  lust  want  you  to 
know  that  we  feel  the  UDAO  program  Is  one 


of  the  very  best  to  have  ever  come  out  of 
Washington  and  should  be  strengthened — 
not  weakened.  We  do  hope  jou  agree  and 
win  work  for  Its  continued  success. 

UDAO  Is  not  a  give-away — It  Is  a  get- 
golng! 

Sincerely  yours, 

ItuAaiON  AND  Preston  Meabs. 

Mayors  Agree  That  UDAO  Must  Remain 
(By  Lee  Alexander  and  Richard  Carver) 
The  Times  editorial  of  Feb.  5,  "Are  Urban 
Action  Grants  Expendaole?"  makes  assump- 
tions that  are  misguided  and  dangerous  for 
cities. 

i-irst.  your  distinction  between  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  program  and  "di- 
rect help  for  distressed  people  and  distressed 
cities"  is  false. 

UDAG  directly  provides  Jobs  for  people 
and  tax  dollars  for  cities.  It  is  probably  more 
efficient  at  doing  that  than  any  other  single 
Federal  program.  Since  April  1978,  when  the 
program  began,  $1.9  billion  In  action  grants 
have  clrectly  created  $11.6  billion  in  private 
Investment  commitments,  have  generated  or 
retained  463,218  Jobs,  including  286,887  new 
permanent  Jobs,  and  have  added  $324  million 
a  year  In  new  property  or  other  local  tax 
revenues. 

Second,  substituting  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  funds  for  UDAG  funds  to 
trigger  private  Investment  Is  not,  under 
current  regulations,  as  easy  as  you  suggest. 

Even  if  the  regulations  are  changed,  the 
money  would  be  spread  so  thinly  across  the 
country  under  the  block  grant  formula  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  put  together  In  any 
one  city  enough  funds  to  attract  significant 
private  Investment.  We  would  also  have  to 
spend  almost  a  fifth  of  our  community  devel- 
opment funds,  already  committed  to  other 
efforts,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  UDAO 
appropriation.  This  would  Inevitably  mean 
sacrifices  In  housing,  neighborhood  devel- 
opment and  other  essential  projects  that 
would  be  as  destructive  to  our  cities  as  UDAG 
has  been  beneficial. 

Third,  your  suggestion  that  action  grants 
be  "exchanged"  for  enterprise  zones  Is  Ill- 
considered. 

Action  grants  could  play  a  critical  role  In 
making  the  enterprise  zone  concept  work,  be- 
cause they  provide  actual  capital,  not  Just 
Incentives,  to  stimulate  investment  In  cities. 
The  two  Ideas  belong  together.  In  addition, 
it  will  be  some  time  before  a  workable  enter- 
prise zone  plan  Is  presented  to  Congress  by 
the  Administration,  and  even  more  before 
one  Is  passed.  To  kill  UDAG  in  the  meantime 
would  crlople  public-private  Investment 
partnerships  In  cities  around  the  country 
and  turn  back  the  momentum  of  economic 
t'evelooment  which  Is  our  only  real  hope  for 
the  future. 

Fourth,  your  Inference  that  In  cutting  the 
budget  we  must  choose  among  action  grants, 
general  revenue  sharing  and  food  stamps  Is 
disturbing. 

There  are  differences  between  Democratic 
and  Republican  mavors  on  some  urban  aid 
programs.  But  action  grants,  revenue  sharing 
and  a  tlghtlv  administered  food  stimp  pro- 
gram are  among  those  on  wMch  there  Is  a 
bipartisan,  rross-countrv  consensus.  None  of 
them  should  be  candidates  for  elimination. 
We  must  bear  the  cost  of  fighting  Inflation, 
but  we  need  not  dismantle  the  nroductlve  re- 
sources of  our  cities  nor  strike  blows  at  the 
trulv  npedv  among  us.  UDAG  Is  Imoortant 
becarse  It  nro^ldes  Incentives  for  Inner-clty 
private  commercial  development — *  major 
goal  of  the  Reagan  Administration. 
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I  From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American, 
'  Feb.  5, 19811 

URBAN  action  Grants:  The  CBtm-ESr  Cur 
or  AUa 
One  of  the  Reagan  administration's  early 
surprises  Is  budget  director  David  Stock- 
man's plan  to  eliminate  an  urha^  f ''^«  °P„ 
ment  program  that  has  pumped  $1.9  billion 
into  distressed  cities  across  the  country  and 
has  helped  Baltimore  become  the  renascent 
city  it  is  today.  It  Is  no  surprise  that  Mr. 
Stockman  Is  looking  to  achieve  the  tax  cuts 
Ronald  Reagan  promised  during  his  cam- 
paign, but  It  Is  a  surprise  that  the  four-year- 
old  Urban  Development  Action  Grant 
(UDAO)  program  could  be  getting  the  ax. 

UDAG,  one  of  the  most  successful  urban 
programs  of  the  Carter  presidency,  has  gen- 
erated $7  in  private  Investment  for  every  $1 
that  the  federal  government  has  awarded. 
UDAO  funds,  by  the  way,  usually  are  paid 
hack  to  the  government,  with  Interest. 

Baltimore  Is  a  good  case  of  UDAG's  suc- 
cess An  Investment  of  $47.4  million  here  has 
simulated  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  from 
irivate  sources,  and  that  does  not  count  the 
riDDle  effect  UDAO  money  creates.  For  ex- 
ample, construction  of  the  Hyatt  Regency 
'totel  In  the  Inner  Harbor  was  financed  In 
rart  by  $10  million  in  UDAG  money.  That 
'Otel  alone  Is  a  substantial  boon  to  the  city, 
Mut  the  other  development  It  has  spawned 
un't  even  addressed  by  federal  statisticians. 
"Who  knows  how  much  construction  of  the 
Hyatt  had  to  do  vrith  Rouse's  decision  to 
build  Harborplace?  "  says  David  Cordlsh.  the 
Baltimorean  who  has  run  UDAO  for  several 
years. 

The  program's  record  has  prompted  some 
officials  In  Washington  to  wonder  aloud  why 
this  of  all  programs  has  been  earmarked  for 
extinction.  "What's  shocking  Is  that  UDAG  Is 
very  conservative,"  Mr.  Cordlsh  says.  "It's 
such  a  Republican-type  program.  It  requires 
a  lot  of  private  Investment. 

UDAO  is  certainly  in  line  with  the  kind  of 
stimulation  President  Reagan  has  endorsed 
for  ailing  urban  areas:  Indeed,  It  squares 
nicely  with  his  notion  of  establishing  urban 
"enterprise  zones"  where  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  encourage  private  investment. 
The  bipartisan  support  UDAO  has  received 
In  Congress  has  been  little  less  than  phe- 
nomenal— as  It  should  be.  considering  the 
$12  billion  In  private  investment  it  has  gar- 
nered nationwide,  and  during  a  recessionary 
period,  too. 

So  why  Is  It  being  cut?  The  administra- 
tion's answer  Is  misleading.  Mr.  Stockman 
argues  that  benefits  under  UDAO  would  not 
be  lost  in  any  case,  because  Its  funds  would 
be  distributed  through  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grants  (CDBG).  Word  in  Wash- 
ington, however,  is  that  Mr.  Stockman  favors 
cutting  that  program  as  well — and  by  as 
much  as  10  to  25  percent.  And  as  good  as 
the  CDBG  program  is,  even  with  its  ciurent 
budget  It  would  only  have  provided  Balti- 
more with  an  extra  $3  to  $4  million — Instead 
of  the  $17.4  million  It  got — had  the  UDAG 
program  been  merged  with  It  from  the  start. 
Yet  there  Is  reason  for  optimism.  Because 
UDAO  funds  were  authorized  by  Congress  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  as  well  as  the  next,  the 
Reagan  administration  must  go  back  to  Capi- 
tol Hill  If  It  hopes  to  eliminate  the  program. 
Unless  everyone  on  the  Hill  Is  crazy  with 
budget-cutting  fever — and  we  do  mean 
crazy — our  guess  Is  that  UDAO  will 
survlve.9 

JAMES  DOWNEY'S  ARTICLES  IN  THE 
IRISH  TIMES  ON  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
series  of  four  articles  last  month  in  the 


Irish  Times  of  Dublin,  Mr.  James  Dow- 
ney, deputy  editor  of  the  newspaper, 
smaiyzed  some  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  implications  of  the  recent 
meeting  in  Dublin  between  Prime  Minis- 
ter Haughey  of  Ireland  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Thatcher  of  Great  Britain. 

In  these  articles,  entitled  "A  View 
From  the  Summit,"  Mr.  Downey  dis- 
cusses the  meeting  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  subsequent  developments, 
including  the  Irish  Government's  role, 
British  attitudes  toward  Ireland,  V.n 
question  of  Irish  neutrality,  and  the  rede 
of  the  Protestant  community  in  North- 
em  Ireland. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
who  are  concerned  about  the  cause  of 
peace  and  an  end  to  the  violence  in 
Northern  Ireland  wiU  find  these  articles 
of  interest,  and  I  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  articles  follow : 

[From  the  Irish  Times,  Feb.  23, 198X1 

The  Anglo-Irish  Dimension 

(By  James  Downey) 

For  the  British  Government  In  the  latter 

part  of  1980,  Mr.  Charles  Haughey  was  the 

right  man  In  the  right  place  at  the  right 

time. 

The  British,  In  their  attitudes  towards 
Ireland,  tend  to  oscillate  between  cynicism 
and  self-delusion.  One  of  their  milder  and 
briefer  phases  of  self-delusion  was  ending; 
they  were  ready  to  take  a  new  course  which. 
If  not  exactly  cynical,  would  be  based  on  a 
cool  and  hard-headed  appraisal  of  their  own 
Interests  and  of  what  was  possible  of 
achievement.  And  Mr.  Haughey,  as  they 
knew,  was  more  than  prepared  for  them. 
Again  and  again  during  the  "TO's,  the 
BrltLsh  had  attempted,  with  varying  degrees 
of  effort,  sincerity  and  Imagination,  to  bring 
about  an  "Internal  settlement"  in  Northern 
Ireland.  The  major  Initiatives — there  were 
minor  ones  as  well — ^were  the  suppression  of 
the  Stormont  Parliament  by  Mr.  Edward 
Heath;  the  Sunnlngdale  conference  and  Its 
creation,  the  power-sharing  Executive;  and 
Mr.  Merlyn  Rees's  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. In  1980  the  Himiphrey  Atkins  Initia- 
tive made  a  fourth. 

UNIONIST    REFUSAL 

Like  all  the  others,  the  Atkins  proposals 
perished  on  the  rock  of  Unionist  refusal  to 
allow  Catholics  a  sbare  In  government.  But 
unlike  several  of  the  others — notably  the 
collapse  of  the  Executive  and  the  failure  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention — ^they  were 
not  followed  by  a  period  of  dismay  and  in- 
action. This  time  there  was  something  to  put 
in  their  place. 

For  several  years  the  British  had  been 
urged  (by  i)eople  ranging  from  Mr.  John 
Hume  to  Sir  John  Peck,  the  former  Ambas- 
sador In  Dublin,  to  Important  figures  In  the 
establishment  In  London)  to  change  and 
widen  the  context  m  which  a  Northern  Ire- 
land settlement  was  being  considered:  to 
move  it  out  of  the  artificial  and  stultifying 
Procrustean  bed  of  the  six  counties. 

OTHER   WATS 

The  commonest  proposal  for  a  changing 
of  the  context  vras  that  they  should  with- 
draw the  guarantee  to  the  Unionists  that 
Northern  Ireland  could  not  cease  to  l>e  a 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  without  the 
consent  of  a  majority  within  Northern  Ire- 
land. But  there  were  other  ways  In  which 
the  problem  could  be  approached.  One  was 
to  take  the  Interests,  sometimes  common, 
sometimes  dlvepgent.  of  the  two  Islands— or. 


as  the  British  preferred,  of  the  Governments 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Irish  Re- 
public. Another  was  to  consider  the  implica- 
tions (again  mvolvlng  interests  which  were 
sometimes  conmion  and  sometimes  diver- 
gent) of  our  common  membership  since 
1973  of  the  European  Community. 

Merely  to  restate  the  question  in  such 
terms  carried  large  implications.  What  stood 
in  the  way  of  better  and  more  profitable  re- 
lations between  the  Governments  and  peo- 
ples of  the  two  Islands?  The  answer,  for  the 
Unionists,  bad  to  be  stark. 

If  there  was  no  majority  leader  In  the 
North  with  whom  the  British  could  do  busi- 
ness, what  of  Dublin?  Mr.  Haughey's  acces- 
sion to  power  at  the  end  of  1979  had  caused 
mlsglvin^js  In  London,  where  a  more  "repub- 
lican" line  was  feared.  These  misgivings  re- 
vived a  few  months  later  during  the  "Donlon 
affair. "  when  Mr.  Haughey  unsuccessfully 
tried  "to  move  the  Ambassador  In  Washing- 
ton to  the  United  Nations.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  the  British  saw  the  move  as  an  attempt 
to  change  policy  as  that  they  viewed  it  as  a 
clumsy  piece  of  mishandling.  But  by  then 
Anglo-Irish  relations  had  already  gained  a 
new  footing,  firm  enough  for  the  Donlon 
affair  to  cause  little  more  than  a  hiccup. 

CLEAR   IDEA 

Much,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  the 
credit  for  that  situation  belongs  to  Mr. 
Haughey.  If  you  are  lucky  In  your  timing, 
and  have  a  reasonably  clear  Idea  of  where 
you  are  going  and  how  you  mean  to  set  about 
it,  a  great  deal  can  be  achieved  In  politics. 
The  new  Taolseach  had  both  the  luck  and 
the  clear  idea. 

The  timing  could  hardly  have  been  lietter. 
Mr.  Haughey  had  made  clear  his  view  that 
Northern  Ireland  was  finished  as  an  entity, 
but  he  had  done  nothing  to  impede  the 
Atkins  Initiative.  By  the  time  the  British  had 
taken  the  Rev.  Ian  Paisley  "up  the  mountain" 
and  found  he  was  not  prepared  to  pay  the 
price  they  asked  for  the  "kingdoms  and 
cities"  they  showed  him,  Mr.  Haughey  had 
his  proposals  ready  for  a  change  In  the  con- 
text. 

He  had  also  prepared  his  ground  in  two 
Important  ways.  When  he  came  to  office,  the 
British  had  feared  a  slackening  In  co-opera- 
tion between  their  security  forces  and  ours. 
The  fear  was  groundless.  For  the  most  obvi- 
ous reasons,  no  Taolseach  can  afford  to  di- 
minish Border  security  co-operation.  Be- 
sides, under  both  the  Cosgrave  and  Lynch 
Governments,  liaison — for  example,  at  the 
personal  and  technological  levels — had  been 
so  developed  and  made  so  intimate  that  by 
December  1979  the  process  would  have  been 
all  but  Impossible  to  reverse.  Nevertheless, 
the  British  were  both  delighted  and  sur- 
prised when  they  found  that  co-operation 
was  being  not  only  maintained  but  Im- 
proved; and  In  the  event,  liaison  and  sood 
relations  have  not  been  damaged  even  In  the 
face  of  the  worst  border  murder  campaign 
that  has  been  seen  during  the  present 
troubles. 

MOT  SOULMATES 

Secondly,  the  Taolseach  took  pains  to 
study  the  character  and  convictions  of  the 
British  Prime  Minister  so  as  to  set  about 
establishing  a  good  personal  and  political  re- 
lationship with  her.  In  this  he  succeeded, 
though  the  relationship  Is  by  no  means  as 
warm  and  close  as  Is  sometimes  thoiight.  Mr. 
Haughey  and  Mrs.  Thatcher  are  not  soul- 
mates,  nor  do  they  share  a  common  philoso- 
phy on  Ireland  or  very  much  else.  They  are 
tough  poUtlcUns  who  lieUeve  they  can  work 
together  for  their  Joint  benefit.  They  are 
not  free  of  stispldon  of  each  other,  and  their 
good  relations  do  not  preclude  the  posslblUty 
of  serious  misunderstandings  But  they  are 
good  enoujh  to  have  survived  a  great  deal  of 
threat  and  strain  In  the  last  few  weeks. 
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Thus  armed,  Mr.  Hmughey  was  able  to  ap- 
proach, tbe  Dublin  Castle  meeting  on  De- 
cember Stta  wltb  confidence.  He  left  tbe 
Caatle,  It  Is  not  too  mucb  to  say.  In  triumph. 
It  has  been  said  that  bad  It  not  been  for 
the  exaggerated  reaction  ol  Mr.  Paisley — and 
to  a  lesser  extent  of  other  Unionist  person- 
alities— the  meeting  and  Its  outcome  would 
have  been  seen  as  matters  of  much  less  Im- 
portance than  the  Taolseach  would  have 
wished.  The  terms  of  the  communique  do  not 
bear  out  that  view. 

Certainly  some  parts  of  the  communique 
are  obscure,  perhaps  even  worrying.  The 
much-debated — and  much  misunderstood — 
phrase,  "Institutional  structures".  Is  a  good 
example.  It  Is  Icnown  that  Irish  and  British 
oSlclals  studied  In  advance  the  terms  of  the 
Institutional  arrangements  that  exist  for 
close  Pranco-Oerman  cooperation  and  con- 
sultation. But  Prance  and  West  Oermany  are, 
roughly  speaking,  equals;  Ireland  and 
Britain  are  very  far  from  equal.  It  Is  easy 
enough  to  Imagine  Anglo-Irish  Institu- 
tional arrangements  which  would  be  dom- 
inated by  Britain. 

But  the  key  phrase  was  "totality  of  rela- 
tionships within  the  two  Islands".  It  is  not 
a  phrase  which  admits  much  room  for  argu- 
ment, much  nicety  of  Interpretation.  The 
word  "totality"— Inserted,  It  is  said,  by  the 
British  and  not  the  Irish  side — was  In  itself 
a  major  success  for  Mr.  Haughey. 

TaUng  the  terms  of  the  communique 
along  with  the  weight  of  the  British  dele- 
gation In  Dublin,  and  the  British  abandon- 
ment of  any  further  attempts  at  an  "Inter- 
nal settlement"  in  the  North,  it  would  be 
perverse  to  Interpret  the  Dublin  Castle  meet- 
ing as  anything  but  a  significant  new  de- 
parture. The  context  had  been  changed,  and 
with  a  vengeance. 

WHAT    ROPZS? 

When  Mr.  Haughey  met  lin.  Thatcher  in 
Dublin  Castle — and  when  their  respective 
ofDclals  met  both  previously  and  subsequent- 
ly— what  did  each  side  hope  to  gain  from 
the  talks?  And  how  clear  was  each  side  about 
the  objectives? 

At  one  level,  things  were  fairly  straight- 
forward. The  deslrabUlty  of  better,  friend- 
lier, more  relaxed  and  normal  relations  be- 
tween the  Irish  and  British  Oovemments 
and  peoples  is  self-evident.  Improving  trade 
and  economic  cooperation  between  Ireland 
and  Brium  and  between  North  and  South 
Is  equaUy  so.  (If  Northern  Ireland,  regard- 
less of  Its  consUtutlonal  status,  were  a 
peaceful  area,  attracting  Investment  and 
generating  wealth.  Britain  would  save 
money  and  the  Republic  would  make  prof- 
its.) That  British  citizens  living  in  the  Re- 
public may  not  vote  in  general  elections 
unUke  their  Irish  counterparts  in  BrlUln  is 
unjust  and  absurd— though  some  of  the 
problems  stem  from  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing out  who  Is  or  Is  not  a  British  citizen. 

JOn»T   POLICIX8 

.  J**.^'  security  cooperaUon,  the  general  sat- 
isfaction being  proclaimed  with  the  present 
position  cannot  hide  the  fact  that  massive 
long-term  problems  remain,  which  must 
sooner  or  Uter  be  discussed  between  the  two 
Oovemments. 

f„^L*°°»"'*''J"*''  "  ™**«'  excellent  sense 
„^  ^K  Zl  Oovemments  to  work  together 
^r..^*K  "''""'''  *°**  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  our  conunon  EEC  membership    to 

fnVi^"  *"  P*'"'^"'  "*''«  '^«  t""  countries- 
rt^m^  ««  seen  as  convergent,  to  ease  the 
^^i,      T^'T  '*"*y  manifestly  are  not.  as 

hJ?1  ^'y  *''*  *=*»*  '^t**  ">«  Common  Ag- 
rlcultxire  Policy.  »»-"uu  ng 

But  what  are  the  ultimate  objectives  of 
flifJ^r  ••*^'  *°''  ">•  l°^t  studies  by  of- 
^t  U  there  agreement  on  what  these  should 


The  answer  is  easy  where  Mr.  Haughey  is 
concerned — and  where  the  officials  of  the 
Taolseach's  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs  are  concerned.  The  objec- 
tive Is  a  united,  or  more  precisely  a  federal. 
Ireland.  Of  this,  more  hereafter;  meanwhile, 
the  Taolseach  Is  gratified  at  what  he  sees 
as  his  success  in  raising  discussion  to  the 
"higher  plane"  about  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  Dublin  political  and  official  world — In- 
cluding highly-placed  sympathisers  of  bis 
own — were  extremely  skeptical  only  a  few 
months  ago. 

[Prom  the  Irish  Times,  Feb.  24,  1981 ) 

Britain  Wants  Out — Bur  Nor  So  Past 

(By  James  Downey) 

On  the  British  side,  matters  are  a  little 
more  complete  than  In  Dublin,  for  reasons 
that  have  much  to  do  with  the  personality  of 
Mrs.  Thatcher  herself. 

By  now  there  can  hardly  be  much  doubt  In 
the  minds  of  objective  onlooB.ers  that  the 
majority  view  (or  the  majority  amorphous 
feeUng)  of  the  public,  and  far  more  Impor- 
tant, of  the  establishment,  is  In  favour  of 
disengagement  and  eventually  of  some 
form  of  united  Ireland.  This  has  been 
stated  time  and  again  by  Dr.  Garret  FKz- 
Gerald  who,  both  as  Foreign  Minister  and  as 
leader  of  Fine  Gael,  has  probably  been  given 
more  and  stronger  Indications  of  the  feeling 
than  any  other  Irish  politician.  The  view — 
coupled  nowadays  with  expressions  of  the 
regard  In  which  Mr.  Haughey  Is  held— Is  con- 
stantly made  obvious  to  anyone  who  has 
dealings  with  British  politicians  and  officials. 
It  emerges  from  a  perusal  of  such  organs  of 
the  establishment  as  the  Economist  and  the 
Financial  Times.  It  has  probably  been 
strengthened  by  the  recent  showings  of  Irish 
history  programmes  on  television. 

There  are  Important  exceptions.  Although 
the  last  two  Labour  Prime  Ministers  were  In 
favour  of  Irish  unity — Mr.  James  Callaghan 
much  more  equivocally  than  Sir  Harold 
Wilson— some  Irish  officials  are  deeply  sus- 
picious of  the  Labour  Party. 

Support  for  the  Irish  cause  has  been 
stronger  on  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the 
Labour  Party  than  In  the  centre.  The  left. 
under  Mr.  Tony  Benn,  have  come  out  in 
favour  of  troop  withdrawal— but  Mr.  Benn 
Is  not  well  liked  or  understood  In  Ireland. 
The  rtght.  or  social  democrats — sometimes 
denounced  by  Mr.  Merlyn  Rees  as  "Gladston- 
ian"  or  "Asqulthlan"  Liberals— favour  unity 
but  not  dramatic  unilateral  action.  If  they 
split  from  the  party  and  succeed  In  making 
an  alliance  with  the  Uberal  Party,  they  will 
be  mucb  cmtlvated  by  the  Irish. 

THE   CENTSX 

The  centre  arouse  deep  suspicions  In  the 
Republic.  Their  alliance  with  the  Unionists 
In  the  last  parliament — promoted  by  the 
then  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Callaghan.  and  the 
present  party  leader.  Mr.  Michael  Foot — still 
rankles.  Both  Mr  Rees  and  Mr  Roy  Mason, 
during  their  terms  as  Northern  Ireland  Sec- 
retary, were  considered  much  too  pro-Union- 
ist; and  Mr.  Rees  caused  offence  by  making 
It  clear  to  Irish  politicians  that  he  did  not 
believe  them  to  be  serious  about  unity 
(though  his  view  is  shared  by  a  gool  many 
people  m  Ireland).  Some  of  their  colleagues 
are  felt  not  to  be  entirely  free  from  a  tinge  of 
old-fashioned  antl-Cathollclsm. 

On  the  Conservative  side,  support  for  Irish 
unity  has  been  gaining  ground  ever  since  the 
Heath  Government  In  the  early  "708  reversed 
Its  original  policies  and  accepted  Dublin  as  a 
partner  In  the  search  for  a  Northern  Ireland 
settlement.  The  historical  links  between  the 
Conservatives  and  the  Unionists  have  been 
enormously  wea>^ened.  though  not  yet  en- 
tirely broken.  Powerful  members  of  the 
present  Cabinet  have  let  It  be  known  that 


they  view  a  united  Ireland  as  the  desirable. 
If  not  the  omy,  ultimate  solution. 

But  there  Is  still  a  Unionist  wing  in  the 
Tory  Party.  It  may  not  consist  of  me  most 
prominent  or  articulate  people,  and  the 
qiaxotlc  Unionism  of  the  Catholic  MP  Mr. 
John  Blggs-Davlson  Is  the  exception,  not 
the  rule;  but  there  Is  a  gut-feeling  which 
may  have  to  be  recKoned  with. 

STKAIGHT    LINES 

None  of  this  Is  a  problem  at  all  comparable 
to  that  of  Mrs.  Thatcher's  own  personal  at- 
tachment to  the  Union.  It  Is  real,  and  her  as- 
stirances  to  Mr.  Paisley  and  others  on  the 
constitutional  status  of  Northern  Ireland  are 
perfectly  genuine.  In  Merrlon  Street  a  feeling 
exists  that  her  Intelligence  Is  not  matched  by 
her  imagination;  that  she  thinks  too  much  in 
straight  lines. 

Partly  because  of  Mrs.  Thatcher's  Union- 
ism, partly  because  a  demand  for  the  abro- 
gation of  the  constitutional  guarantee  Is  not 
at  present  seen  as  practical  politics.  It  Is 
accepted  In  Dublin  that  the  footwork  must 
b«  exceptionally  neat.  Accordingly,  the  view 
Is  presented  that  the  "higher  plane" — the  re- 
moval of  the  problem  from  the  six-county 
to  the  Anglo-Irish  context,  represents  not  an 
abrogation  but  (as  one  highly-placed  source 
puts  It)  "a  supersession"  of  the  guarantee. 

In  official  quarters  In  London,  one  easily 
finds  people  who  share  that  view.  Where  they 
disagree  with  Dublin.  It  is  likelier  to  be  on 
the  tlmescale  than  the  substance.  In  Merrlon 
Street  the  word  Is  "full  steam  ahead,"  but 
In  Whitehall  people  talk  of  the  work  of  a 
generation.  One  comment,  characteristic 
enough,  was:  "If  the  Provisional  IRA  Just 
went  away  quietly — but  unfortunately  they 
won't — and  if  everybody  in  Dublin  sang 
dumb,  you  could  have  a  united  Ireland  by 
the  end  of  the  centxiry." 

DONE   ENOUGH 

And  another:  "Haughey  doesn't  have  to 
achieve  unity  or  anything  close  to  It.  does 
he?  He's  started  this  thing  going,  It's  under 
way  now.  To  be  the  man  who  started  the 
final  push,  that's  enough  to  give  him  his 
place  in  history." 

That,  of  course.  Is  not  how  Mr.  Haughey 
sees  things.  He  Is  a  man  with  great  faith  In 
himself  (and  very  little  in  other  Irish  poli- 
ticians) .  He  wants  the  talks  to  achieve  a  lot. 
and  quite  soon.  He  also  wants  to  be  re-elected, 
and  he  hopes  they  will  help  him  to  win  a 
general  election.  He  will  not  want  to  play  as 
long  a  game  as  the  British  would  like. 

But  In  any  case  the  reaction  of  the  Rev. 
Ian  Paisley  could  have  the  effect  of  taking 
the  tlmescale  out  of  both  his  and  Mrs. 
Thatcher's  hands,  and  drastically  shortening 

BRITISH    BETRAYAL 

The  theme  of  British  betrayal  Is  no  new 
tune  for  Loyalist  politicians.  It  has  been 
heard  a  good  many  times  In  history,  and  In 
recent  times  it  has  often  been  played  by  Mr. 
Paisley  himself.  Self-reliance,  the  God  of  our 
Fathers,  keeping  our  powder  dry,  acceptance 
of  the  verdict  of  the  British  people  if  they 
wish  to  expel  Northern  Ireland  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  we  have  heard  it  all  before. 

But  the  Dublin  Castle  talks  gave  it  a  new 
plausibility,  greatly  reinforced  by  Mrs. 
Thatchers  refusal  to  make  a  statement  In 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  refusal  was 
eagerly  seized  on  by  Mr.  Paisley,  with  a  batch 
of  headline-grabbing  consequences:  the  new 
Covenant,  the  marches  and  rallies,  the  drill- 
ing on  the  Antrim  hillside,  the  suspension 
from  Parliament. 

The  reasons  for  his  tactics  and  timing  are 
obvious,  not  to  say  blatant.  Mr.  Paisley  wants 
to  become  the  undisputed  Unionist  and 
Protestant  leader.  He  is  already  half  way 
there.  A  success  in  the  local  elections  In  May 
win  bring  him  even  closer  to  the  goal.  The 
Unionists  are  disunited  and  badly  led.  They 
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are  split  between  devolutlonlsts  and  integra- 
tlonlsts.  and  with  devolution  effectively  off 
the  agenda  they  look  Ukely  to  be  pushed 
more  and  more  into  the  integration  corner. 
That  would  leave  them  In  a  hopeless  posi- 
tion, even  if  Mr.  Paisley  were  not  around  to 
keep  things  on  the  boll. 

And  keeping  things  on  the  boll  Is  Just 
what  he  Is  best  at.  He  has  every  Interest  in 
raising  the  political  heat,  in  maintaining  and 
deepening  the  Unionist  divisions.  Without 
him  the  local  elections  would  be,  like  all 
Northern  elections,  a  referendum  on  the 
union,  he  plans  to  make  them,  Instead,  a 
referendum  on  who  is  to  lead  the 
Protestants. 

OPPORTUNITY 

We  shall  hear  more,  much  more,  of  Mr. 
Paisley.  But  first  the  question  must  be 
asked:  "Why  did  the  British  present  him 
with  such  an  opportunity,  which  they  must 
have  known  he  would  seize?" 

Several  resisons  have  been  advanced  to  ex- 
plain why  Mrs.  Thatcher  refused  a  House  of 
Commons  statement.  One  Is  the  passion  on 
the  Irish  side  for  confidentiality — under- 
standable In  view  of  the  way  previous  trlsh 
leaders,  notably  Mr.  Jack  Lynch,  suffered 
from  British  "leaks".  Another  is  the  distrust 
In  which  Mr.  Michael  Foot  Is  held,  for  widely 
differing  reasons,  on  both  sides.  The  Irish 
dislike  him  for  his  dealings  with  the  Union- 
ists in  the  last  Parliament,  while  Mrs. 
Thatcher  Is  said  to  regard  him  as  "a  raving 
Bolshle".  It  may  appear  strange  If  she  can- 
not tell  the  difference  between  this  venerable 
parliamentarian  and  the  wilder  fringes  of  the 
Labour  left,  but  after  all  she  has  said  as 
much  about  Mrs.  Shirley  Williams,  no  less. 

Are  these  sufficient  explanations  for  Mrs 
Thatcher's  coyness?  They  se?m  feeble 
enough.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Paisley 
should  conclude  that  people  are  keeping 
quiet  because  they  have  something  to  hide. 

Of  course.  In  the  Immortal  words  of  ^'s. 
Mandy  Rlce-Davles.  "he  would,  wouldn't  he?" 
But  Is  he  right? 

SECRECY 

One  does  not  have  to  accept  the  terms  In 
which  Mr.  Paisley  poses  the  argument:  to 
suspect  betrayals,  sellouts,  dishonourable 
secret  dealings.  There  are.  however,  matters 
of  direct  Import,  as  well  as  long-term  Impli- 
cation. Involved  in  the  talks  which  both 
Governments  would  naturally  wish  to  keep 
confidential. 

For  one  thing,  the  phrase  "totality  of  rela- 
tionships" surely  has  to  mean  that  the  con- 
stitutional future  of  Northern  Ireland  can 
at  some  stage  be  open  for  discussion.  How- 
ever genuine  Mrs.  Thatcher  may  be  In  her 
assurances  on  the  guarantee  to  the  Union- 
ists, one  can  readily  understand  why  she 
would  not  wish  to  be  drawn  too  far  on  this 
point. 

More  specifically,  there  are  two  areas  which 
have  been  the  sublect  of  constant  specula- 
tion both  before  and  since  the  Dublin  Castle 
meeting,  and  which,  if  they  contain  any  sub- 
stance, would  claim  the  highest  possible 
priority  for  secrecy. 

The  first  concerns  the  shape  of  future 
relationships  between  Ireland — the  whole  or 
the  parts — and  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Joint  study  groups  are  considering  Anglo- 
Irish  "Institutional  structures".  What  does 
that  mean? 

JOINT   BODIES 

What  It  does  not  mean.  Dublin  Insists  with 
greatest  firmness.  Is  the  reintegration  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  Ireland's  rejoining  the 
Commonwealth,  or  a  Confederation  of  the 
British  Isles  with  (as  has  been  proposed  un- 
der one  scheme)  the  capital  on  the  Isle  of 
Man.  What  It  could  mean,  and  Is  certainly 
up  for  discussion.  Is  the  creation  of  Joint 
governmental  and/or  official  bodies  to  over- 
see Important  areas  of  common  interest,  of 
which  the  most  crucial  and  sensitive  Is  secu- 


rity. If  agreement  were  reached  on  this  point, 
some  people  would  see  the  creation  of  an 
Anglo-rrlsh  Council,  to  oversee  not  just  that 
but  all  matters  of  common  concern,  as  a 
logical  step. 

The  second  question  Is  that  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  defence  pact  between  Ireland  and 
Britain.  This  Is  inseparable  from  the  general 
question  of  Irish  neutrality,  and  the  argu- 
m'^nt  about  defence  pacts  in  recent  weeks 
has  reopened  the  general  debate  on  neutral- 
ity. It  is  a  topic  full  of  confusion  and  mis- 
apprehensions. 

I  Note:  Following  the  meeting  between  the 
Taolseach  and  the  British  Prime  Minister 
Mrs.  Margaret  Thatcher  In  Dublin  on  De- 
cember 8th  1980.  a  communique  was  re- 
leased. That  part  of  the  communique's  text 
dealing  with  Anglo-Irish  relations  Is  restated 
below. 

"4.  The  Taolseach  and  the  Prime  Minister 
agreed  that  the  economic,  social  and  ixiUtl- 
cal  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  Republic  are  Inextricably 
linked,  but  that  the  full  development  of 
these  links  has  been  put  under  strain  by 
division  and  dissent  In  Northern  Ireland.  In 
that  context,  they  accepted  the  need  to  bring 
forward  jxillcles  and  proposals  to  achieve 
peace,  reconciliation  and  stability;  and  to 
Improve  relations  between  the  people  of  the 
two  countries. 

5.  They  considered  that  the  best  prospects 
of  attaining  these  objectives  was  the  further 
development  of  the  unique  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  countries 

6.  They  accordingly  decided  to  devote  their 
next  meeting  In  London  during  the  coming 
year  to  special  consideration  of  the  totality 
of  relationships  within  these  islands.  For 
this  purpose  they  have  commissioned  joint 
studies  covering  a  range  of  issues  Including 
possible  new  Institutional  structures,  citi- 
zenship rights,  security  matters,  economic 
cooperation  and  measures  to  encourage 
mutual  understanding. 

7.  The  Taolseach  and  Prime  Minister  re- 
called the  statements  Issued  on  behalf  of 
their  Oovemments  on  December  4th  about 
the  situation  In  the  H-Blocks,  and  reiterated 
the  hope  that  the  statement  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Northern  Ireland  on 
December  4th  would  provide  the  basis  on 
which  the  Issues  could  be  resolved. 

8.  The  discussions  were  regarded  by  both 
sides  as  extremely  constructive  and  signifi- 
cant.") 

[From  the  Irish  'Hmes.  Feb  25.  1981] 

A  Benevolent   Neutbalitt 

(By  James  Downey) 

Ireland,  to  state  the  case  bluntly,  is  not  a 
neutral  country.  The  Government  still  pays 
some  Up  service  to  our  refusal  to  join  NATO 
because  of  Britain's  presence  In  the  North, 
but  neither  It  nor  Its  neutralist  opponents 
see  that  factor  as  having  much  relevance 
noviradays. 

What  does  have  relevance  is  the  ghastllness 
of  nuclear  war  and  Its  consequences.  Is  Ire- 
land to  allow  Itself,  or  any  part  of  It.  to  be 
Involved  directly  or  indirectly  In  such  a  war, 
or  are  we  to  tise  our  Influence  In  Europe  In 
the  Interest  of  lowering  East-West  tension 
generally,  and  particularly  In  the  Interest  of 
lowering  troop  and  armament  levels? 

F>ubllc  opinion,  and  the  political  parties, 
are  deeply  divided  on  how  we  should  ap- 
proach the  question.  There  Is  a  clear  ma- 
jority against  the  stationing  of  nuclear 
weaoons — or  nuclear  Installations  of  any 
kind — on  Irish  soil;  but  there  the  consensus 
begins  and  ends. 

On  the  left,  there  is  a  small  minority  In 
favour  of  our  abandoning  all  contact  wltb 
the  Western  Alliance,  leaving  the  EEC  and 
joining  the  Non-aligned  Movement.  Mr.  Sean 
MacBrl:le — who  supported  Common  Market 
entr}- — does  not  go  as  far  as  that.  He  believes 


that  we  should  use.  not  the  European  Com- 
munity but  the  Council  of  Europe  as  the 
vehicle  for  pushing  for  a  European  line  In 
favour  of  disarmament  and  Independence 
from  the  power  blocs.  In  recent  years  he  has 
unsuccessfully  urged  the  Department  of  For- 
eign Affairs  to  support  Initiatives  pressed  by 
European  countries,  like  Swlt7erland  and 
Austria,  which  are  not  members  of  any  alli- 
ance but  equally  not  members  of  the  Non- 
aligned  Movement. 

INDEPENDENT     ATTITUDE 

Pine  Gael,  by  contrast,  see  the  European 
Community  (In  which  we  have  a  voice  on 
the  Commission.  In  the  Council  of  Minlsteta 
and  In  the  European  Parliament)  as  the  ve- 
hicle for  such  action.  They  believe  that  Ire- 
land can  give  a  lead  to  the  other  small  mem- 
bers of  the  EEC  which  would  encourage  them 
to  press  the  French  and  Germans  towards  a 
more  independent  attitude  and  oppose  the 
bellicosity  and  excessively  pro-American 
stance  of  the  British.  A  smlllar  line,  roughly 
speaking,  would  be  favoured  by  the  Labour 
leadership. 

Flanna  Fall's  view  is  altogether  more  hard- 
nosed — and  more  pessimistic.  Mr.  Brian  Lenl- 
han  (vox  Lenlhan.  vox  Haughey)  has  lately 
restated  policy  as  follows:  we  would  take 
action  if  the  territory  of  a  fellow-member  of 
the  Community  were  attacked,  we  would  be 
prepared  to  Join  a  military  alliance  In  the 
event  of  European  union.  This,  said  Mr.  Lenl- 
han. was  a  hypothetical  case. 

That  was  an  understatement  Multilateral 
defence  alliances  simply  do  not  arise  at  pres- 
ent. The  attitude  of  the  Flanna  Fail  Govern- 
ment to  Irish  political  policy  In  Europe  la 
more  to  the  point.  And  the  present  Govern- 
ment see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  ap- 
proach of  either  Mr.  MacBrlde  or  Dr.  Garret 
FltzGerald.  They  thing  realpoUtlk  will  pre- 
vail, and  that  there  Is  little  Ireland  can  do 
about  It. 

This  summary  of  party  attitudes,  however, 
has  not  taken  mto  account  the  Important  di- 
visions which  exist  In  all  the  main  parties 
on  the  subject.  The  Labour  Left,  for  exam- 
ple, would  like  Ireland  to  leave  the  EEC  and 
join  the  Non-aligned  Movement.  In  Flanna 
Pall  there  Is  a  considerable  pro-neutrality 
faction,  whose  opposition  to  defence  alliances 
Is  based  on  Idealistic  grounds;  opposition  to 
nuclear  weapons,  or  maintenance  of  the  his- 
torical de  Valera-Alken  line,  or  both. 

But  it  Is  Pine  Gael  who  are  the  most 
Interesting  case.  This  party  probably  con- 
tains the  highest  proportion  of  people  who 
favour  the  total  abandonment  of  neutrality 
and  Joining  the  Western  Alllanoe  (a  view 
also  held  by  some  powerful  members  of  the 
extraparllamentary  establishment  In  Dub- 
lin). But  It  also  contains  passionate  tradi- 
tional nationalists  and  neutralists,  of  whom 
the  most  notable  Is  perhaps  Mr.  Ritchie 
Ryan. 

For  some  time.  Mr.  Ryan  has  been  im- 
happy  about  what  a  number  of  people  see 
as  evidence  that  Ireland  has  been  drawn 
ln~reafiingly  into  some  form  of  unofficial  par- 
ticipation in  the  Western  Alliance.  To  sup- 
port them,  there  have  been  a  great,  many 
straws  in  the  wind.  Although  Ireland  Is  the 
only  EEC  country  which  Is  not  a  memtier  of 
NATO,  our  representatl'-es  take  part  in  EEC 
political  co-operatlon.  The  Government  sup- 
ported the  Ineffective  Olympics  boycott  and 
sanctions  agaln&t  Iran.  Ireland  has  been  con- 
sulted about  NATO  decisions. 

Over  a  period,  the  neutralists  had  aeen 
what  they  believed  to  be  signs  that  Irish 
officials  now  regarded  us  as  members  of  the 
Western  Alliance  In  all  but  name.  The  Issue 
came  into  the  open  when  Mr.  Ryan  wa» 
ohided  by  an  Irish  diplomat  for  stating  what 
he  understood  to  be  the  traditional  and 
accepted  neutralist  view — and  reacted 
anerlly. 

The  incident  helped  to  revive  the  neu- 
trality debate.  It  also  helped  to  unite  nam 
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Gael,  publicly  at  least  In  a  way  favourable 
to  the  neutrallsto.  Matters  were  much  accel- 
erated when  runvjurs  became  current  of  the 
pooslblllty  of  an  Anglo-Irish  defence  pact 
arising  out  of  the  Haughey-Thatcher  meet- 
ings In  Dublin  Castle  and  previously  In  Lon- 
don, or  out  of  the  Joint  studies.  By  condemn- 
ing "secret  deals".  Dr.  PltzOerald  appears  to 
be  taking  a  more  neutralist  position  than 
Planna  Pall,  the  party  that  Invented 
neutrality. 

Defence  arrangements,  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral, are  still  In  the  melUng-pot.  But  If 
there  Is  substance  In  the  speculation  about  a 
bilateral  pact  there  Is  certainly  a  compelling 
reason  for  Mr.  Haughy  and  Mrs.  Thatcher 
to  keep  their  discussions  confidential  feu:  the 
time  being. 

MORAL    QTTZSnON 

Neutrality  is  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  practical, 
question.  In  the  nuclear  age  and  for  a  coun- 
try as  relatively  small  and  powerless  as  Ire- 
land It  is  more  a  moral  than  a  practical 
question. 

A  bilateral  pact,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
more  to  do  with  tactics  than  principle.  And 
it  also  belongs  more  In  the  context  of  an 
ultimate  Anglo-Irish  settlement  than  In  that 
of  an  Irish  approach  to  European  and  world 
affairs — though  the  two  cannot  be  separated. 

CONCESSIONS 

Although  the  subject  has  been  little  an- 
alysed, it  has  long  been  taken  for  granted 
that  as  part  of  the  creation  of  a  united  or 
federal  Ireland — Involving  a  transfer  of  sov- 
ereignty— far-reaching  concessions  must  be 
made  to  the  Unionists.  There  has  been  even 
less  discussion  of  what  concessions  might 
have  to  be  made  to  the  British,  but  at  the 
very  least  they  would  have  to  be  eissured 
that  whatever  new  constitutional  arrange- 
ments were  made  In  Ireland  could  pose  no 
threat  to  them  In  the  context  of  defence. 

The  possible  form  of  the  guarantee  is 
obscure.  There  would  be  Intense  opposition 
In  Ireland  to  the  siting  of  nuclear  missiles 
In  the  North,  even  while  it  remains  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  There  would  be  grave 
unease,  to  put  It  no  more  strongly,  about 
the  prospect  of  the  stationing  of  foreign 
armed  forces  on  Irish  soil.  But  It  is  fairly 
safe  to  say  that  a  substantial  majority  c^ 
the  Pianna  Fall  and  Pine  Oael  parties 
(though  not  of  the  Labour  Party)  would  see 
no  Ideological  objection  to  entering  into  a 
bilateral  defence  agreement  if  Britain  de- 
manded It  as  part  of  an  acceptable  settle- 
ment. 

Is  this  now,  or  it  is  likely  to  be  later,  a 
British  demand?  And  is  It  an  ImTJortant  card 
In  the  Irish  pack?  The  British  are  them- 
selves far  from  unanimous  on  Irelanri's 
strategic  value.  One  defence  expert  In  Lon- 
don dismissed  the  whole  question,  bilateral 
and  multUateral.  as  "irrelevenf.  He  took 
the  hypothetical  case  not  of  a  nuclear  war 
but  of  a  situation  of  greatly  heightened 
tension  in  Central  Europe  brought  about  by 
a  Russian  Invasion  of  Poland — or.  very  much 
worse.  Yugoslavia.  In  that  case,  he  said,  what 
would  matter  would  not  be  the  Western 
Approaches  but  the  position  "at  t»^e  sharp 
end",  in  Germany.  And  in  any  case,  the 
Irish,  whether  or  not  they  were  members  of 
any  alliance,  would  simply  have  to  do  as 
they  were  told.  (It  would  have  been  enjoy- 
able to  hear  de  Valera's  response  to  com- 
ments like  these.) 

A  very  different  view  was  advanced  by  Mr. 
Michael  Mates  in  an  interview  on  RTE  he 
considered  the  Anglo-Irish  defence  question 
very  Important  Indeed.  And  Mr.  Mates  al- 
though he  Is  only  a  back-bencher.  Is  one  of 
the  best-informed  and  most  Inffuentia;  Tory 
MPs  where  Ireland  Is  concerned— more  so 
probablv,  than  most  Cabinet  Ministers  It  is 
i,  '^JL****  ^^  opinion  la  much  closer  to 
Jto^Thatchers  than  that  of  the  defence 
expert  quoted  above. 


The  obvious  conclusion  Is  that  there  Is  a 
significant  Irish  card  to  play.  But  in  the  last 
few  weeks  rumours  reached  Pine  Gael — 
rumours  which  were  current  In  same  knowl- 
edgeable quarters  outside  the  Dail — that  the 
card  was  being  played,  not  at  the  end  of  the 
game  but  at  the  beginning:  that  the  ques- 
tion of  a  bilateral  pact  had  already  been 
raised,  and  not  by  the  British  but  by  the 
Irish  side. 

BELLICOSE    ST.\NC''J 

Since  Mrs.  Thatcher  is  famed  for  her  In- 
terest in  defence— or,  to  put  It  more  bluntly, 
for  her  bellicose  pro-American  and  anti- 
Russian  stance — they  concluded  that  Mr. 
Haughey  must  have  counted  ou  the  defence 
issue  to  attract  her.  If  so,  the/  believe  that 
he  made  a  tactical  error,  In  that  a  defence 
agreement  should  come,  if  at  all.  at  the 
very  end  of  the  long  process  towards  an 
Anglo-Irish  and  North-South  settlement, 
and  not  before. 

They  may  well  be  right  In  this  belief.  They 
are.  however,  almost  certainly  wrong  In 
thinking  that  they  can  turn  the  argument 
to  domestic  political  advantage.  It  is  hard 
to  assess  to  what  extent  "the  national  ques- 
tion" can  sway  the  next  general  election, 
but  it  is  certainly  going  to  be  a  factor,  and 
a  factor  highly  advantageous  to  Pianna 
Fail.  It  is  very  much  to  oe  doubted  whether 
the  onslaught  on  Pianna  Pall  on  the  "secret 
deal"  line  can  offset  that  advantage  preatlv 
if  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  a  question  which  bears  some 
relation  to  that  of  defence  and  neutrality, 
but  is  even  more  germane  to  the  problem 
of  a  stable  and  satisfactory  settlement,  is  not 
being  debated  at  all  In  public— though  It  Is 
one  of  the  major  Issues  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Anglo-Irish  Joint  studies.  This  Is  the 
issue  of  Internal  security. 

ACCEPTABLE     LEVEL 

Before  the  recent  increase  in  the  rate  of 
murders  and  attempted  murders,  the  British 
might  be  said  to  have  achieved  what  the  late 
Reginald  Mauldlng,  in  a  notorious  phrase, 
called  "an  acceptable  level  of  violence" 
(amended  by  one  British  official  to  "an  ac- 
cepted level  of  violence").  But  in  spite  of 
some  Internal  Northern  security  successes, 
and  the  improvement  in  cross-border  coop- 
eraiUon  which  so  gratifies  the  British,  only 
the  most  complacent  or  callous  cotild  call 
the  situation  satisfactory. 

It  may  be  tolerable  for  the  British.  It  Is 
not  tolerable  for  the  harassed  and  Intlml- 
.•<ater1  Catholl~s  In  the  North's  ghettoes.  It 
Is  not  tolerable  for  the  Border  Protestants 
who  live  in  dally  and  nightly  fear  of  their 
lives.  It  is  not  tolerable  for  the  Republic, 
which  spends  far  too  much  on  security  and 
still  sees  policemen  shot. 

All  this  Is  bad  enough.  What  of  a  situation 
in  which  the  British  had  withdrawn  their 
troops  and  handed  over  responsibility  to 
some  other  authority? 

AMNESTY 

Whether  that  authority  resided  in  Dublin 
or  Belfast,  it  is  beyond  quesrtlon  that  the 
existing  security  forces  in  the  Island  would 
not  be  sufficient.  Pew  doubt  that  an  Inde- 
pendent North,  or  even  an  attempt  at  an  in- 
dependent North,  would  come  rapidly  to 
catastrophe.  Twenty-Six  County  Governments 
have  done  much,  and  the  Government  of  a 
united  or  federal  Ireland  could  do  very  much 
more,  to  put  down  TRA  violence.  In  the  best 
case,  the  Provisional  IRA  could  be  faced  with 
a  simple  choice:  to  fold  their  tents  and  steal 
quietly  away  (in  which  case  the  British  and 
the  Unionists  would  have  to  be  persuaded  to 
reintroduce  the  word  "amnesty"  into  their 
vxxaibulary)  or  to  be  suppressed  with  consid- 
erable ruthlessness.  But  the  biggest  problem 
now.  as  historically,  is  not  IRA  violence.  It 
la  the  threat,  or  Imminent  possibility,  of 
Protastant  violence. 


SECURITT    rOBCES 

Since  1969— when  the  RUC  were  tempo- 
rarily disarmed,  the  "B"  Specials  abolished 
and  the  Ulster  Defence  Regiment  set  up- 
very  iitUe  serious  and  effective  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  question  of  the  future 
shape  of  security  forces  in  the  North.  The 
UDR  are  little  more  efficient  and  no  more 
acceptable  to  the  Catholics  than  the  "B" 
Specials  were.  The  RUC  have  made  progress, 
but  not  enough.  Some  brave  souls  In  the 
SDLP  (the  source  of  most  serious  political 
thinking  in  Northern  Ireland)  are  prepared 
to  murmur  another  naughty  word,  "militia"- 
but  experience  Is  discouraging.  And  in  t^e 
context  of  a  change  of  sovereignty,  the  prob- 
lem would  necessarily  be  far  more  acute. 

Yet  the  problem  must  be  faced — or  rather, 
not  merely  faced  but  solved.  After  Unionist 
Intransigence,  the  difficulty  of  effective  se- 
curity arrangements  Is  the  greatest  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  a  settlement.  One  could  put  it 
another  way:  If  Unionist  obduracy  creates 
the  security  problem  (and  if  the  Unionist 
position  rests  ultimately  on  the  threat  of 
Protestant  violence)  both  must  be  settled 
together. 

An  Anglo-Irish  council,  whether  It  con- 
fined itself  to  security  or  took  In  other  topics 
as  well,  could  usefully  tackle  this  tangled 
question. 

[From  the  Irish  Times,  Feb.  26,   1981) 

A   Protestant  Parliament  fob  a   Catholic 

People 

(By  James  Downey) 

Supposing — and  It  Is  a  very  large  supposi- 
tion— that  the  two  Governments  can 
agree  on  the  constituents  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
and  North-South  problem,  and  from  there 
go  on  to  proposals  for  political  and  security 
arrangements  consonant  with  their  individ- 
ual and  common  interests,  what  of  the  peo- 
ple most  closely  Involved?  What  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  "double  minority",  the  North- 
ern Protestants  and  the  Northern  Catholics? 
And  Is  Mr.  Paisleys  Increasing  power  a  help, 
or  a  hindrance,  to  a  settlement? 

For  several  years — and  not  merely  since 
his  success  in  the  Euro-election  of  1979 — 
many  politicians  in  the  North  and  the  Re- 
public have  been  convinced  that  Mr.  Paisley 
must  emerge  as  what  he  himself  claims  to 
be.  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Northern 
Protestants. 

Some  may  deplore  his  success,  and  sigh 
for  a  few  more  .lohn  Robbs.  another  Brian 
Faulkner,  or  a  lead  from  the  trade  union 
movement.  But  they  know  this  Is  wishful 
thinking. 

Others  greet  the  prospect  of  Mr.  Paisley's 
rise  to  pre-eminence  with  equanimity.  These 
Include,  most  significantly,  Mr.  Haughey 
and  Mr.  John  Hume. 

reaction 

The  Anglo-Irish  talks  have  already,  as 
planned,  changed  the  context  in  which  a 
settlement  of  the  Northern  question  has  to 
be  attempted.  Mr.  Paisley's  violent  reaction 
changes  It  even  more  dramatically.  If  he 
really  Is  convinced,  and  can  convince  his 
followers,  that  a  British  betrayal  Is  in  pros- 
pect— and  If  he  emerges  the  winner  of  the 
May  local  elections — the  conditions,  in  this 
view,  will  exist  for  a  North-South  rap- 
prochement In  which  the  long-condemned 
constitutional  guarantee  will  be,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes.  Irrelevant. 

B>it  the  sni  P.  at  any  rate,  know  that  the 
situation  contains  as  much  danger  as  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Paisley  Is  a  consummately  skillful 
politician.  His  followers  regard  him  as  a 
model  of  consistency,  although  he  has  in 
fact  shifted  his  grourd  several  times  In  his 
career.  (At  varl'us  times,  for  example,  he 
has  flirted  with  the  Ideas  of  integration  with 
Britain  and  of  "voluntary",  power-sharing.) 
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The  logic  of  his  present  position — claiming 
that  the  Prostestants  are  being  pushed  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Republic — is  that  he  must 
go  for  independence  fcr  Northern  Ireland. 
But  he  Is  by  no  means  fully  committed  to 
Independence.  He  has  tried  to  leave  himself 
room  for  manoeuvre — a  sidestep  back  to- 
wards Britain,  or  perhaps  a  sidestep  towards 
the  Republic? 

private  armies 

He  is  not  a  man  to  hide  his  light  under  a 
bushel.  He  loses  no  opportunity  to  em- 
phasise the  "muscle"  at  his  command:  his 
power,  for  Instance,  to  subvert  the  security 
forces.  And  part  of  his  tactics  lately  has 
been  to  frighten  his  adversaries  by  threaten- 
ing violence,  and  demonstrating  that  he  has 
Protestant  private  armies  at  his  disposal. 

That  power  should  not  be  underestimated. 
His  500  hillside  men,  brandishing  their  fire- 
arms certificates,  may  have  seemed  more 
comic  than  menacing.  They  are  not  the  ones 
who  matter. 

There  is  already  a  pro-independence  po- 
litical party  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  a  pro- 
Independence  armed  force;  and  they  are  one 
and  the  same.  No  matter  that  the  people 
who  do  the  talking  call  themselves  the  New 
Ulster  Political  Research  Group,  and  the 
people  who  do  the  killing  call  themselves 
the  Ulster  Freedom  Fighters.  They  are  both 
"wholly  owned  suijsldlarles"  of  the  Ulster 
Defence  Association. 

The  position  of  the  UDA  Is  full  of  para- 
doxes. Its  leaders  (though  not  the  rank- 
and-file  or  sympathisers)  tend  to  dislike 
and  distrust  Mr.  Paisley.  In  their  independ- 
ent Ulster,  they  offer  elaborate  guaran- 
tees— but  not  power  sharing — to  the  Cath- 
olics. More,  they  envisage  a  coming  together 
of  their  State  and  the  Republic  in  some  sort 
of  confederation  "In  a  generation  or  two"  (a 
tlmescale  that  finds  a  curious  echo  In  some 
SDLP  quarters) . 

They  say  they  have  nothing  against  Cath- 
olics in  general,  and  they  manifestly  enjoy 
talking  to  Southerners.  Unlike  Mr.  Paisley, 
they  favour  closer  North-South  co-operation, 
and  they  see  nothing  sinister  in  the  Anglo- 
Irish  talks. 

Yet  they  also  say  privately  that  If  "Big 
Ian"  achieves  the  position  he  seeks  as  the 
unchallenged  Protestant  leader,  they  can  en- 
visage themselves  being  obliged  to  provide 
the  physical  force  to  establish  him  as  Prime 
Minister  of  "their"  independent  Ulster.  In 
other  words,  they  can  envisage  outright  civil 
war,  with  themselves  as  the  Protestant 
storm-troopers. 

Can  Mr.  Paisley,  the  UDA.  and  others,  be 
prevented  from  setting  out  on  this  road  to 
nowhere?  Mr.  Haughey  and  the  SDLP  are 
optimistic:  they  believe  that.  Instead,  Mr. 
Paisley  can  be  Involved  at  an  appropriate 
time  in  the  process  of  peaceful  settlement. 
But  here  all  parties,  and  especially  Mr. 
Haughey.  face  an  acute  problem  of  timing. 

The  Taolseach  may  wish— does  wish — to 
proceed  very  much  faster  than  the  British, 
with  their  "work  of  a  generation"  view.  But 
with  Mr.  Paisley  setting  the  pace,  events 
could  soon  move  much  too  fast  for  comfort. 

Eventually  an  Irish  Government  must  get 
down  to  negotiations  with,  and  offers  to.  the 
Unionists.  Mr.  Haughey.  of  course,  would  like 
that  government  to  be  led  by  himself.  But 
he  might  have  liked  the  Joint  studies  to  be 
considerably  advanced  before  making  a  firm 
approach.  He  must  also  take  Into  account 
the  dates  of  his  own  general  election,  and  of 
his  next  meeting  with  Mrs.  Thatcher  (prob- 
ably In  mid-summer) . 

Now.  however,  he  mt2st  consider  making  a 
direct  approach  to  Mr.  Paisley  if  the  latter 
enjoys  his  expected  success  in  the  May  elec- 
tions. He  could  do  this  privately— though  It 
is  a  delicate  business.  In  which  he  would  be 


hampered  by  a  severe  shortage  of  lines  of 
communication — or  he  could  consider  mak- 
ing a  public  offer  to  the  Unionist  population 
and  their  leaders  which.  In  addition  to  an 
invitation  to  talks,  might  Include  making 
clear,  in  more  specific  terms  than  hitherto, 
what  Is  "on  the  table"  for  them  In  a  federal 
Ireland. 

COWAISLT 

For  a  federal  Ireland  Is  definitely  what  is 
in  question.  Many  in  the  Republic — and  not 
a  few  in  the  North,  including  some  Protes- 
tants— regret  that.  To  them  the  federal  op- 
tion is  too  much  like  a  cowardly  "cop-out", 
too  much  like  a  proposal  for  two  sectarian 
States,  too  open  to  "Irish  solutions  to  Irish 
problems." 

Federalism  would,  they  believe,  very 
largely  be  a  negation  of  real  Republicanism, 
which  alms  at  the  creation  of  an  open,  plu- 
ralist, united  Ireland  in  which  the  best  of  the 
differing  traditions  on  the  island  would 
mingle;  in  which  diversity  would  be  a  source 
of  strength. 

But  it  is  accepted,  albeit  often  reluctantly, 
by  most  Dublin  politicians  who  have  studied 
the  question,  that  In  practical  terms  Dub- 
lin's offer  to  the  Unionists  would  have  to 
Include  their  own  local  assembly  and  admin- 
istration, disfyosing  of  very  substantial 
powers. 

.Assuming  that  such  an  offer  were  made 
and  accepted,  where  would  that  leave  the 
Northern  Catholics?  An  Anglo-Irish  Council, 
as  well  as  overseeing  satisfactory  security  ar- 
rangements, could  also  act  as  guarantor  of 
civil  liberties  for  both  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics. But  how  could  the  SDLP — who  have 
hitherto  Insisted  on  full  power-sharing  for 
Catholics  at  the  top  level — accept  what  looks 
so  much  like  a  return  to  Protestant  domina- 
tion in  the  six-county  area? 

Some  prominent  SDLP  members  have  con- 
sidered the  question,  have  come  up  with  an 
answer  that  could  be  regarded  as  extremely 
bleak,  or  amazingly  generous,  or  both. 

They  say  that  in  return  for  a  tranfer  of 
sovereignty,  they  would  consider  a  federal 
system  in  which  the  North  remained  under 
Protestant  domination  "for  a  generation  or 
more." 

Their  argument  runs  something  like  this: 
With  the  British  presence  removed,  the  IRA 
would  be  deprived  of  their  ralson  d'etre,  and 
the  Protestants  would  gradually  lose  their 
fears  of  their  Catholic  neighbours  and  of  the 
South.  Besides,  the  Protestants,  in  addition 
to  enjoying  their  own  local  assembly  and  ad- 
ministration, would  participate  in  all-Ireland 
institutions,  and  over  a  period  their  notorious 
"siege  mentality",  having  nothing  to  feed  on, 
would  disap|>ear. 

The  way  would  then  be  open  for  a  much 
closer  coming-together  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  island,  based  on  openness  and  equality 
and  free  of  suspicion  and  misunderstanding. 
E.entually  a  truly  united  and  pluralist  Ire- 
land would  replace  the  federal  system. 

That  scenario  sounds  not  merely  generous, 
but  over-optlmistlc  and  even  quixotic.  The 
average  Northern  Catholic  might  feel  that  he 
has  little  enough  to  gain  by  It.  And  how 
would  the  average  Northern  Protestant  take 
to  It?  Would  bigotry  based  on  fear  really 
wither  away,  even  In  two  generations? 

As  to  the  Protestants,  how  long  would  they 
take  to  learn  generosity,  even  In  circum- 
stances that  permitted  them  to  be  generous? 
As  to  the  Catholics,  is  it  enough  to  say  that 
they  would  have  gained  what  a  majority  of 
the  Irish  people  wish:  first  unity  of  a  sort, 
later  a  genuine  unity? 

Perhaps  not.  But  magnanimity  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholics — who  have  come  through  the 
fire,  and  who  are  In  some  ways  closer  to  their 
Protestant  neighbours  than  they  are  to  the 
rest  of  us — could  set  an  example  that  might 
catch  on.  They  might  act  as  a  bridge  be- 


tween the  former  Unionists  and  the  rest  of 
the  Island. 

it  bat  often  been  held  that  the  ex-Unlon- 
l3ts  would  run  the  united  Ireland  of  the 
future.  'I hat  Idea  was  disputed  several  years 
ajjo  by  Mr.  Austin  Currie  of  the  SDLP.  It  was 
the  Northern  Catholics,  he  said,  who  would 
do  the  running.  He  Just  might  be  right .« 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ARCHBISHOP 
ROMERO'S  DEATH 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
moment  of  great  sadness  in  which  we 
remember  the  assassination  a  year  ago 
today  of  Archbishop  Oscar  A.  Romero  of 
San  Salvador.  As  we  review  the  ensuing 
year  since  Archbishop  Romero  was  bru- 
tally murdered  while  offering  Mass  in  a 
hospital  chapel,  we  have  witnessed  even 
more  senseless  killing  in  £3  Salvador,  and 
even  more  calculated  terror  and  brutality 
against  those  dedicated  to  principles  of 
justice  and  equality. 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  American  re- 
ligious missionaries  and  labor  leaders 
were  murdered  m  El  Salvador.  TTiese 
tragedies  have  been  compounded  by  the 
absence  of  a  thorough  and  complete  in- 
vestigation of  their  deaths  and  definitive 
steps  to  bring  those  responsible  to  justice. 

Thousands  of  other  killings  have  taken 
place  in  El  Salvador,  killings  of  men  and 
women  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  legi- 
timate aspirations  for  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  denied  them  by 
an  oligarchy  and  its  henchmen  seeking 
to  maintain  an  unjust  social  order. 

Churches  in  El  Salvador  have  paid 
with  the  b!ood  of  priests  and  ministers, 
sisters  and  lay  workers  for  standing  up 
for  the  people  and  for  their  basic  human 
rights. 

What  was  apparent  a  year  ago  is  even 
clearer  today:  That  American  poiicy 
toward  El  Salvador  is  tragically  mistaken 
in  its  provision  of  imconditioned  military 
assistance  to  that  coimtry.  Outside  mili- 
tary intervention  from  any  quarter  is  not 
going  to  redress  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  El  Salvador.  As  Archbishop  Ro- 
mero prophetically  foresaw,  outside  arms 
supplies  only  make  the  situation  worse. 
When  Archbishop  Romero  wrote  Presi- 
dent Carter  on  Febniary  17,  1980,  to  pro- 
test the  possibility  of  military  assistance 
to  the  junta,  he  also  was  protesting  the 
possibility  of  U.S.  advisers  training  the 
Salvadoran  army.  Thirteen  months  later, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  provisions  of 
grenades,  ammunition,  rifles,  mortars, 
machine  guns,  and  helicopters,  as  well 
as  advisers,  to  that  same  army. 

Archbishop  RtMnero  knew  that  he 
might  be  killed  for  his  courageous  stand 
in  defense  of  his  people.  The  threats 
against  him  had  come  all  too  frequently. 
Yet  he  beUeved  that  no  other  course  was 
available  to  him  as  a  bishop  of  the 
church  and  as  a  citizen  of  El  Salvador. 
Before  he  was  murdered,  Archibisbop 
Romero  said: 

As  a  Salvadoran.  I  am  obliged  by  divine 
law  to  give  my  life  for  those  I  love,  for  the 
entire  Salvadoran  people,  including  those 
Salvadorans  who  threaten  to  assassinate  me. 
If  t»'ey  s»iould  go  so  far  as  to  carrv  out  their 
threats.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  now  offer 
my  blood  to  God  for  Justice  and  the  resur- 
rection of  El  Salvador. 
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Aa  we  commemorate  Archbishop  Ro- 
mero's life  and  his  witness  for  his  people, 
all  Americans  should  ponder  deeply  the 
present  course  of  the  American  policy 
toward  EH  Salvador.  Let  us  heed  his 
authentic  voice  crying  out  for  An  end  to 
the  killing.  Let  us  join  in  working  for 
peace  and  reconciliation  In  a  country  too 
long  torn  by  violence  and  destruction.* 


THE  RECEIPT  OP  THE  THIRD  AN- 
NUAL REPORT  ON  THE  PAIR  DEBT 
COLLECTION  PRACTICES  ACT, 
MARCH  24,  1981 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  received  the  third  annual  re- 
port on  section  815  of  the  Fair  Debt 
Collection  Practices  Act  of  1977.  This  re- 
port, which  has  been  submitted  by  the 
Pederal  Trade  Commission,  is  available 
in  my  office  for  review  by  my  col- 
leagues. 


UJ».   UNIT   ERRED   IN   REPORT   ON 
PALESTINIAN  BODIES 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  recent 
Associated  Press  report  stating  that  the 
United  Nations  unit  apparently  erred  in 
reporting  that  Israeli  forces  had  blown 
up  the  bodies  of  five  dead  Palestinian 
guerrillas.  I  am  pleased  that  this  matter 
has  been  clarified,  for  despite  the  many 
problems  that  exist  in  the  Middle  East, 
this  kind  of  activity  certainly  does  not 
accurately  characterize  the  Israelis  in 
any  way. 

So  I  was  particularly  pleased  when 
this  article  appeared,  and  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Arthur  Baer 
of  Coatesville,  Pa.,  who  has  brought  this 
article  to  my  attention.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  article  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  i 

The  article  follows: 

Waldhxhc  Sats  U.N.  Unit  EIuied  in  Report 
ON  P&ixsTiNiAN  Bodies 

United  Nations. — U.N.  Secretary-General 
Kurt  Waldhelm  admitted  yesterday  that 
Dutch  U.N.  peacekeeping  troops  had  erred  In 
reporting  that  Tsraell  forces  had  blown  up 
the  bodies  of  five  Palestinian  guerrillas  killed 
In  southern  Lebanon  on  Christmas  Day. 

Waldhelm  said  In  a  statement  issued  here 
that  a  three-man  military  board  of  Inquiry  he 
an-olnted  last  month  had  •'not  found  evi- 
dence to  support  the  account"  given  to  the 
press  by  the  VH.  Interim  Force  In  Lebanon 
(UNIFIL). 

The  secretary-general,  who  arrived  In  New 
Delhi.  India,  yesterday  to  attend  a  conference 
of  the  nonallgned  movement,  said  the  board 
had  unanimously  agreed  that  ■UNIT'L  sol- 
diers had  no  Intention  of  deliberately  maklne 
Incorrect  statements." 

Waldhelm  added  a  note  of  censure,  saying 
S.*„i^'^  ""^^^  **'»*  UNTKIL  issued  a  press 
fcuuetm  (on  Dec.  31)  containing  an  lncorre7t 
statement  of  the  facts  and  wishes  the  record 

^  Jjf,^r^.:"l'"*"'°«  ^**>  **>•  standards 
♦ii  ^*^  *"'*  objectivity  that  must  charac- 
vnrlzeuie  peacekeeping  efforts  of  the  United 

The  Tsraell  mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Usued  a  statement  saying  it  was  Dleaiied  to 

n™-,.'f  ''if  ^-^  '^°^  of?no^il^--T^ 
r»ell  s  position  has  been  fully  vindicated  " 

The  VmVTL  report  of  the  Incident  was 
l«ued   after   an   Israeli   raid   Into  southern 


Lebanon,  and  the  allegations  were  denied  by 
the  Israeli  army. 

Israel's  UJf.  Ambassador  Yehuda  Z.  Blum 
previously  had  sent  Waldhelm  what  was  de- 
scribed as  a  "sharp"  written  protest  of  the 
"false  Information  given  by  UNIPIL."  To  the 
Israelis,  the  Dutch  report  appeared  as  further 
evidence  of  what  they  consider  a  pro-Pales- 
tlnlan  bias  by  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
peacekeeping  forces. 

In  extenuation  of  the  original  UNIFIL  re- 
port, Waldhelm  said  the  board  of  Inquiry  be- 
lieved that  "distance,  angle  of  observation, 
smoke  resulting  from  the  explosions  when 
the  (Israel)  soldiers  blew  up  the  ammunition 
and  equipment  of  the  Palestinian  armed  ele- 
ments, and  the  prevailing  tension  all  contrib- 
uted to  the  Dutch  soldiers  of  UNIFTL  report- 
ing what  they  thought  they  had  seen,  rather 
than  what  actually  occurred." 

The  secretary-general  faulted  the  Dutch 
battalion  and  UN"FIL  headquarters  at  Na- 
qoura.  In  Southern  Lebanon,  for  accepting 
the  report  of  the  alleged  Incident  "without 
taking  adequate  measures  to  verify  the  de- 
UUs."  • 

ALTERNATE   TAX   PROPOSALS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Ssnator  from  Ohio,  Sen- 
ator Glenn.  In  an  article  publ  shed  Jn 
today's  New  York  Times,  has  presented  a 
thoughtful  and  persuasive  critique  of 
the  tax  reduction  proposals  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  President  Reagan.  In 
the  article.  Senator  Glenn  offers  con- 
structive proposals  for  alternate  tax  cuts 
designed  to  increase  investment,  produc- 
tion, and  productivity. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Senator 
Glenn's  article  to  my  coUeagues  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

A1.TEENATE     TAX      PROPOSALS 

(By    John    Olenn) 

Washington. — Although  I  share  President 
Reagan's  determination  to  resuscitate  our 
economy,  I  am  Increasingly  doubtful  that  his 
tax  proposals  will  do  the  Job. 

America  faces  an  acute  shortage  of  Invest- 
ment capital — a  shortage  that  may  well  be 
the  greatest  single  Inhibitor  of  Industrial 
productivity,  modernization,  and  new-Job 
creation.  Generating  an  averaee  Industrial 
Job  now  requires  a  ii'S  000  to  $60  000  Invest- 
ment. In  high-technology  Industries,  even 
greater  Investment  soon  will  be  required 
simply  to  maintain  existing  employment  lev- 
els, let  alone  increase  the  number  of  new 
Jobs  available,  ^n  more-mature  industries, 
a  large-scale  capital  infusion  Is  mandatory. 
To  modernise  and  regain  its  comnetitlveae  s 
in  world  markets,  the  steel  industry  needs 
$30  billion  in  investments  over  the  next  five 
years;  the  auto  Industry  requires  an  eye- 
popnlng  $80  billion.  Small  business,  which 
provides  55  percent  of  all  private-sector  em- 
ployment, is  faced  with  imminent  capital 
starvation. 

If  our  problems  are  largely  on  the  supply 
side,  it  is  puzzling  why  the  Administration 
has  proposed  an  economic  proersm  in  which 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  will  remain  in  ex- 
cess of  $50  billion  in  fiscal  1981  (thus  con- 
tinuing to  crowd  an  already  ti^ht  money 
market)  and  In  which  only  20  percent  of  the 
total  tax  cut  Is  earmarked  for  direct  supply- 
side  support.  The  White  House  areues  that 
since  its  cuts,  unlike  previous  Administra- 
tions', are  skewed  In  favor  of  taxpayers  in 
middle-  and  upper-income  brackets,  more 
money  will  go  into  investment  thnn  con- 
sumption. Indeed.  Administration  spokesmen 
have  said  that  they  assume  that  50  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  individual  tax  cuts  will  wind  up 
being  Invested. 

That  Is  a  mighty  big  assumption,  particu- 
larly since  only  20  to  30  percent  of  all  pre- 


vious personal  tax  cuts  were  transformed 
into  Investment  dollars.  Moreover,  except  for 
the  wealthy,  increased  Social  Security  taxes 
will  all  but  neutralize  the  benefit  of  de- 
creased marginal  tax  rates:  After  the  new 
wlthh  Idlnes  are  factored  into  the  equation, 
a  family  of  four  earning  $25,000  comes  out 
ahead  by  $23.  The  same  family  earning  $50,- 
000  will  save  $91.  How  many  industrial  bonds 
or  stock  certificates  wUl  $91  buy? 

What  happens  if  we  faU  short  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's 60  to  70  percent  Investment 
target?  What  if,  as  many  economists  predict, 
a  10  percent  tax  cut  for  Individuals  results 
in  a  $60  billion  Increase  in  aggregate  de- 
mand— a  sum  larger  than  the  proposed 
budget  cuts  and  business  tax  reductions 
combined?  Quite  simply,  our  economy  could 
easily  be  in  far  worse  shape  than  it  is  today. 
Tn  the  President's  words,  "too  many  dollars 
chasing  too  few  goods"  would  ignite  an  ex- 
plosive new  round  of  Inflation.  Insufficient 
capital  Investment  would  leave  our  indus- 
tries uncompetitive,  create  fewer  new  Jobs, 
and  provide  lower  tax  revenues  with  which  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget. 

Why  must  we  gamble  that  personal  cuts 
win  eventually  spill  over  into  investment? 
Why  not  provide  a  more  modest  tax  cut  for 
Individuals,  and  target  what  Is  truly  required 
directly  to  the  supply  side?  Assuming  that  we 
can  formulate  adequate  safeguards  to  ensure 
that  businesses  use  the  extra  capital  for  pro- 
ductive. Job-promoting  investment  (rather 
than  for,  say,  the  acquisition  of  other  com- 
panies), we  might  consider  the  following: 

Amending  the  proposed  10-year.  5-year. 
3-year  depreciation  schedule  to  10-5-3-1, 
adding  a  one-year  write-off  for  expenses  In- 
curred for  pollution  control. 

Providing  greater  tax  incentives  for  indus- 
trial research  and  development,  perhaps  even 
a  bottom-line  tax  credit  for  certain  kinds  of 
research. 

Structuring  even-faster  depreciation  sched- 
ules for  high-technology  industries  that  must 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  write  off  their 
equipment  in  less  than  five  years. 

Offering  Investment  tax  credits,  or  even  re- 
fundable tax  credits,  for  indiistrles  willing  to 
Invest  on-site  in  economically  distressed 
areas.  Such  Inducements  might  prevent  fur- 
ther deterioration  and  community  disloca- 
tion in  major  urban  areas. 

Giving  more  immediate  effect  to  the  pro- 
posed cuts  in  capital-gains  taxes.  Such  cuts 
would  be  particularly  helpful  to  small 
business. 

Reducing  the  rate  at  which  Interest  Income 
is  taxed.  To  encourage  small  savers  as  well  as 
large,  we  could  even  exclude  from  taxation 
the  first  several  thousand  dollars  of  such 
income. 

These  suggestions  are  not  comprehensive 
but  they  do  provide  a  foundation  for  discus- 
sion, and  clearly  address  the  problems  of  cap- 
ital formation  and  Job  creation  head-on. 
Obviously,  the  ogres  of  Inflation  and  imem- 
ployment  cannot  be  slain  through  tax  cuts 
alone.  Budgetary  restraint,  regulatory  reform, 
reduced  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
sources,  and  greater  cooperation  among  In- 
dustry, labor,  and  government  must  all  be 
part  of  our  long-term  economic  program.  But 
for  now.  whatever  happened  to  supply-side 
economics?  • 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President. 
Americans  have  become  emotional,  vocal, 
and  politically  active  about  English  as 
the  primary  language  in  the  schools. 
President  Carter  fueled  these  fires  with 
his  proposed  ruling  last  year  to  force 
local  schools  to  teach  non-English- 
speaking  students  in  their  native  lan- 
guage. 
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I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Reagan 
administration  rescinded  the  Carter  rul- 
ing. As  Sheldon  Steinbeck,  counsel  for 
the  American  Council  for  Education 
says: 

The  Federal  Government  can  provide  guid- 
ance and  assistance  for  bilingual  education, 
but  not  a  heavy-handed  mandate.  Local 
school  boards  need  flexibility  In  Implement- 
ing a  national  policy. 

WeU  said,  Mr.  Steinbeck. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
supporters  of  this  ruling  have  not  van- 
ished. We  must  be  aware  of  their  views 
on  this  explosive  subject. 

On  my  left,  we  see  immigrants,  mostly 
Hispanlcs,  who  define  bilingual  educa- 
tion as  a  more  or  less  permanent  two- 
track  educational  system — Involving  the 
maintenance  of  a  second  culture  and  an 
emphasis  on  ethnic  heritage.  I  must  add 
that  we  are  dealing  with  many  refugee, 
immigrant  and  entrant  groups.  The  most 
vocal  and  politically  active,  however,  are 
the  Hispanlcs.  They  supported  the  Car- 
ter ruling. 

On  my  right,  we  see  local  school  offi- 
cials and  State  administrators,  who,  for 
the  most  part,  define  bilingual  education 
as  the  teaching  of  English  to  new  immi- 
grants. They  prefer  a  loose  Pederal  defi- 
nition which  allows  them  to  formulate 
their  own  programs,  according  to  local 
needs.  The  Carter  ruling  ignored  their 
definition,  and  required  special  teaching 
in  English  along  with  transitional  in- 
struction of  other  subjects  in  a  student's 
first  language. 

The  State  of  Virginia  retaliated  last 
December  and  decided  that  its  schools 
would  not  obey  the  Carter  ruling.  The 
State  approved  Fairfax  County  schools' 
English-as-a-second-language  program, 
which  used  English  only.  In  teaching 
immigrants. 

Surprisingly,  the  Feds  accepted  the 
all-English  program.  The  Department  of 
Education  concluded  that  "achievement 
test  scores  of  students  in  the  program 
showed  they  had  made  consistent  and 
significant  progress  through  intensive 
English  classes  and  concluded  that  the 
system's  teaching  methods  were  an  tu:- 
ceptable  alternative  to  Federal  rules  re- 
quiring school  districts  to  provide  special 
classes  in  foreign  languages  to  students 
who  do  not  speak  English  as  a  primary 
langiiage." 

Virginia  scored  a  substantial  victory. 
First,  the  Department  of  Education  ad- 
mitted that  its  mandates  had  room  for 
improvement.  Second,  it  raises  the  possi- 
bility of  every  county  in  the  coimtry.  in- 
cluding Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
going  all  English  in  their  bilingual 
programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Charles  Mc- 
Cabe's  two-part  series  of  articles  from 
the    March    9    and    10    San    Francisco 
Chronicle  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
McCabe    explains    in    more   detail    the 
politics  and  problems  affecting  bilingual 
education  in  the  United  States. 
Reagan  and  Two  Toncitis 
(By  Charles  McCabe) 
I  shall  use  as  a  touchstone  for  the  early 
Reagan  administration  the  way  it  and  Its 
leader  are  handling  the  problem  of  bilingual 
teaching  in  our  educational  establishment 


Since  our  educational  system  is  heavily  un- 
der federal  subsidy,  the  problem  Is  the  presi- 
dent's, as  is  blllnguallsm's  parent  problem, 
the  immigration  crisis. 

The  core  of  the  problem  Is  Spanish-speak- 
ing children  and  whether  they  should  be 
taught  In  their  own  language  or  In  English. 
This  Is  a  matter  that  has  become,  by  Inde- 
clslveness  on  the  part  of  previous  adminis- 
trations, emotion-ridden  and  politically 
explosive. 

There  have  been  several  Interesting  de- 
velopments since  the  last  time  I  wrote  on 
the  subject.  For  one  thing,  public  opinion 
has  become  very  vocal  about  English  as 
first  language  in  the  schools. 

This  year,  if  President  Carter  had  not  been 
defeated,  a  rule  by  the  new  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  making  bilingual  education 
mandatory  would  have  gone  into  effect.  Un- 
der it,  local  public  schools  would  be  forced 
to  educate  non-EngUsh-speaklng  students 
in  their  mother  tongue. 

That  proposed  rule  had  many  local  school 
officials  up  In  arms  because  it  would  require 
special  teaching  in  English  along  with  tran- 
sitional Instruction  of  other  subjects  In  a 
student's  first  language.  Cost  of  program: 
As  much  as  $591  million,  with  Washington 
picking  up  one-third  of  the  nut.  It  would 
affect  an  estimated  3.5  million  chUdren. 

Early  last  December  the  state  of  Virginia 
decided  It  would  have  none  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education  program.  The  Vir- 
ginia education  department  decided  that 
Fairfax  County  schools  need  not  teach  for- 
eign-speaking students  In  their  native  lan- 
guage. TMs  action  was  the  resolution  of  a 
five-year  fight  between  public  officials  and 
the  county,  with  the  government  tbreat«n- 
Ing  to  withhold  up  to  $18  mUlion  In  funds. 

The  feds,  unexpectedly,  accepted  the  all- 
English  program.  The  USDE.  in  a  letter  to 
Fairfax  County  school  authorities,  said  it 
was  much  Impressed  with  the  results  of  the 
county's  $2  million  program  to  teach  Eng- 
lish to  foreign -speaking  students. 

The  letter  said,  according  to  UPI.  "achieve- 
ment test  scores  of  students  In  the  pro- 
gram showed  they  had  made  'consistent  and 
significant  progress'  through  intensive  Eng- 
lish classes,  and  concluded  the  system's 
teaching  methods  were  an  acceptable  alter- 
native to  federal  rules  requiring  school  dis- 
tricts to  provide  special  classes  in  foreign 
languages  to  students  who  do  not  speak 
English  as  a  primary  language." 

The  Importance  of  the  Virginia  initiative 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  First,  it  got 
USDE  to  agree  that  ite  August  nso  pfu'.t'e- 
lines  were  far  from  infallible.  Second,  and 
perhaps  more  Important,  it  demonstrated 
that  if  one  county  in  Virginia  could  go  all- 
English,  there  Is  .lo  reason  why  every  county 
in  the  country,  including  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles,  could  not  do  the  same  thing. 

Effort  and  the  support  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment are  all  that  is  required.  That,  and  a 
brisk  handling  of  the  politicians,  CMcano 
and  otherwise,  who  stand  to  gain  most  from 
introducing  this  immense  boondoggle  into 
the  public  schools. 

And  finally.  President  Reagan,  who  re- 
portedly wants  to  abolish  the  USDE.  has 
lent  a  receptive  ear  to  the  Virginia  action. 
The  decision  to  go  all-English  is  much  more 
easily  made  by  a  president  of  t>-e  U.S.  than 
by  a  governor  of  California,  where  a  Chlcano 
cabal  appears  intent  on  setting  up  a  huge 
Spanish -s-eaklng  enclave  In  this  state.  They 
would  do  this  m  t^e  name  of  civil  ri''hts. 
whereas  such  a  program  as  proposed  by 
USDE  would  almost  certainlv.  with  the  helt> 
of  the  politicians,  result  in  illiteracy  in  two 
languages. 

BEAGAN   and   TWO  TONCtTES — PART   > 

A  true  story.  This  chap  is  a  former  sad- 
dle School  Spanish  teacher  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  is  a  native  Spanish  speaker  who 


was  graduated  from  a  South  American  high 
school  before  earning  a  BJl.  at  Cal.  with 
a  minor  In  Spanish  and  a  major  tn  Math. 

Recently  this  man  took  the  written  test 
given  to  applicants  tn  his  school  district 
for  a  Job  in  the  local  bUlngual  program. 
He  flunked  the  test! 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  last  year** 
test  contained  no  questions  dealing  with 
Spanish  or  Central  or  South  American  cul- 
ture, customs  or  literature.  There  WERB 
questions  about  the  current  leadership  in 
tha  Chlcano  community,  their  Identity  and 
role  and  achievements,  matters  that  were 
of  no  Interest  to  our  former  Spanish  teacher. 

BUlngual  teaching  in  California  has  been 
politicized  to  a  fare-thee-well.  Under  rules 
that  now  prevail,  community  activists  and 
their  friends  are  given  Jobs  as  teachers  and 
the  district  is  conned  by  Chlcano  politicians 
into  arranging  temporary  credentials  from 
the  state. 

It  is  even  rumored  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  persons  on  the  bUlngxial  payroll  who 
are  neither  in  the  classroom  nor  actually 
doing  anything  connected  with  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  number  of  those  needing  bilingual 
education  is  regularly  Inflated.  This  results 
in  an  Engllsh-siieaklng  program,  using  Span- 
ish as  the  first  language,  that  mostly  pro- 
duces. In  the  words  of  one  bitter  critic  "third 
class  education  from  third  class  teachers.** 

Under  our  system,  it  is  notorious  that 
Johnny  can't  read.  What  about  Juanito? 

The  monstrous  educational  boondoggle, 
proposed  by  President  Carter's  Dept  of  Edu- 
cation, would  have  forced  local  public  schools 
to  educate  non-English-speaking  students  in 
their  mother  tongue,  and  at  a  cost  of  $601 
mlUlon.  Early  last  month  President  Reagan's 
new  secretary  of  education,  T.  H  Bell,  re- 
voked Carter's  proposed  regulations  and  re- 
instated 1975  guidelines  that  do  not  have 
the  force  of  law. 

The  wretched  thing  about  the  new  brand 
of  "mother  tongue"  educational  pcogram  U 
that  it  is  wholly  legal.  The  VS.  Supreme 
Court  in  1974  cited  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
10  years  earlier  in  ruling  that  students  are 
discriminated  against,  because  of  national 
origin,  if  schools  fail  to  provide  special  help 
tn  teaching  English.  Two  years  ago  the  Carter 
government  signed  an  agreement  In  a  federal 
court  case,  agreeing  to  issue  the  regulations. 

I  happen  to  think  the  Supreme  Court  was 
wrong.  So  does  nearly  every  school  admin- 
istrator in  the  country.  And  it  Is  entirely 
poeslhle  to  "provide  special  help  in  teaching 
English"  without  making  the  "mother 
tongue"  the  first  medium  of  instruction.  Go 
back  to  the  old  system  of  asstmUation  that 
made  so  many  Immigrants  fluent  in  the 
lani^age  of  their  adopted  country. 

There  are.  It  must  be  admitted,  some 
Spanish-speaking  students  who  need  a 
limited,  repeat,  limited  exposure  to  an 
English  as  a  second  language  program. 

Some  of  that  $591  million,  with  the  Feds 
picking  up  a  third,  could  be  used  to 
strengthen  this  ESL  program  when  it  is 
indisputably  needed.  Many  of  our  chUd 
immigrants  from  Mexico  are  illiterate  In 
Spanish. 

Secretary  Bell  called  President  Carter's  fed- 
eral rules  on  bilingual  education  "harsh,  in- 
flexi^^le.  burdensome,  unworkable  and  in- 
credibly costly  .'•  Further,  "the  rules  are 
flercely  opposed  by  many,  supported  by  few." 

Says  Sheldon  Stelnback.  counsel  for  the 
American  Council  on  Education  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Reagan's  "transition  team:"  "The  fed- 
eral government  can  provide  guidance  and 
assistance  for  bilingual  education,  but  not 
a  heavy-handed  mandate.  Local  schools 
boards  need  flexl»-Uity  In  Implementing  a 
national  policy."  The  "mother  tongue"  idea 
needed  kUling.  Good  riddance^ 
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THE  POOR:   PROFILE  OP  FAMILIES 
IN  POVERTY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
administration  spokesmen  are  accurately 
reflecting  the  administration's  social 
policy  decisions,  we  are  being  presented 
with  an  extraordinary  change  in  the  pur- 
poses of  public  assistance. 

I  refer  to  the  March  19  statement  of 
Mr.  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  spokesman  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  as 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  20,  1981,  that^ 

The  policy  decision  U  that  welfare  Is  a 
ssifety  net  and  not  an  income-supplement 
program. 

Mr.  Dale  was  commenting  on  a  new 
report  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Welfare  Policy  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  entitled  "The  Poor:  Profiles  of 
Families  in  Poverty,"  which  analyzes  the 
impact  on  low-income  families  of  certain 
of  the  administration's  proposed  budget 
reductions  and  program  changes.  The 
study  examined  the  aggregate  impact  of 
changes  in  six  Federal  programs  (aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  medi- 
caid, food  stamps,  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance, public  housing,  and  comprehen- 
sive employment  and  training)  on  fami- 
lies in  10  States.  Several  of  its  findings 
merit  attention,  amwig  them  the  con- 
clusion that  the  administration's  pro- 
posals would  narrow — and  in  some  cases 
eliminate — the  income  gap  between  wel- 
fare recipients  who  work  and  those  who 
do  not  work,  thereby  reducing — and  in 
some  cases  perhaps  eliminating — the  in- 
centive to  work. 

The  policy  is  whether  a  welfare  recip- 
ient who  works  should  be  better  off  than 
one  who  does  not.  If  there  is  no  economic 
gain  from  working,  there  is  no  economic 
reason — although  there  may  be  other 
reasons — to  do  so. 

For  14  years,  the  program  we  know  as 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
has  embodied  the  principle  that  welfare 
recipients  who  are  able  to  work  should 
have  an  incentive  to  work.  The  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967  estab- 
lished what  is  known  as  the  "(30  and  a 
third  earned  income  disregard."  This 
means  that  a  welfare  recipient  who 
works  can  "keep"  the  first  $30  of  each 
month's  earnings,  plus  one-third  of  all 
additional  earnings,  plus  whatever  is  re- 
quired to  pay  for  work-related  expenses 
and  children's  day  care.  The  welfare 
check  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings in  excess  of  those  disregarded  under 
this  formula. 

In  New  York  State,  for  example,  an 
AFDC  family  of  four  (mother  and  three 
children)  with  no  outside  earnings  re- 
ceives $373  a  month  in  cash  assistance 
plus  $150  in  food  stamps.  Should  the 
family  head  take  a  part-time  Job  paying 
$396  a  month  (and  assuming  monthly 
work  expenses,  including  day  care,  of 
$200  a  month > .  the  family's  net  cash  In- 
COTne  would  be  $667.  plus  $40  in  food 
stamps.  Thus  the  family  as  a  whole  would 
be  $191  beter  off  each  month  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  mother's  employment 
than  It  would  be  if  she  stayed  at  home. 

The  result  is  that  a  significant  num- 
ber of  welfare  recipients  do  work.  In 
1977.  some  21.8  percent  of  all  AFDC  fami- 


lies in  the  NatiCHi  had  income  other  than 
their  welfare  benefit.  That  represents  a 
population  of  763.000  families  (65,000  of 
them  in  New  York)  who  are  both  eco- 
nomically better  off  as  a  consequence  of 
working  and  in  which  the  children  are 
growing  up  with  the  awareness  that  one 
who  worits  is  better  off  than  one  who 
does  not. 

The  administration  proposes  changes 
that  would  all  but  eliminate  this  incen- 
tive. In  the  10  States  sampled  by  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  average  differ- 
ence in  monthly  Incomes  between  welfare 
recipients  who  work  and  those  who  do 
not  is  $126.  Under  the  administration's 
proposals,  this  would  shrink  to  $29.  In 
New  York,  the  average  monthly  income 
of  AFDC  recipients  who  work  would  fall 
from  $704  to  $533.  just  $15  more  than 
the  average  income  of  nonworking  fami- 
lies. In  Louisiana,  the  difference  would 
vanish  entirely.  In  California  the  differ- 
ence would  shrink  from  $188  to  $15. 

This  is  ironic,  to  say  the  least,  for  this 
is  an  administration  that  in  other  pro- 
nouncements appears  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  welfare  recipients  must 
work.  Indeed,  another  of  the  "reforms" 
that  has  been  proposed  would  reinstitute 
the  practice  (which  has  been  on  the  Fed- 
eral statute  books  since  1964  but  has  been 
"suspended"  since  1968)  of  requiring 
welfare  recipients  (except  those  with 
very  young  children)  to  engage  in  com- 
munity service  in  return  for  their 
monthly  check. 

All  this  bespeaks  a  politically  fashion- 
able but  fundamentally  inaccurate  view 
of  public  assistance.  The  program  we 
know  as  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  is  first  and  foremost  a  program 
to  aid  dependent  children.  Of  the  10.3 
million  individuals  receiving  AFDC  ben- 
efits in  1979,  only  3.1  million  were  adults; 
7.2  million  were  children.  4.2  million  of 
them  under  the  age  of  10. 

The  typical  AFDC  recipient  is  a  child 
living  in  a  fatherless  home.  Fatherless 
for  any  of  a  number  of  reasons:  Death, 
desertion,  divorce,  illegitimacy.  But  as  a 
child,  nevertheless. 

The  number  of  such  children  is  grow- 
ing. According  to  data  that  I  published 
in  the  spring  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Institute  for  Socioeconomic  Studies,  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  children 
being  bom  this  year  will  live  in  a  fe- 
male-headed household  that  receives 
AFDC  benefits  at  some  time  before  their 
18th  birthday.  One  child  in  three.  That 
makes  AFDC  second  only  to  public  ed- 
ucation as  the  Government  program 
with  the  widest  impact  on  American 
children. 

Recent  history  is  not  encouraging. 
Only  7  percent  of  the  children  bom  in 
1940  could  expect  to  spend  a  portion  of 
their  minority  In  a  female-headed  fam- 
ily receiving  AFDC  benefits;  17  percent 
of  those  bom  in  1950;  22  percent  of  those 
born  In  1960. 

These  are  dependent  children.  And 
AFDC  exists  in  order  to  keep  roofs  over 
their  heads,  food  in  their  mouths,  and 
clothes  on  their  backs.  It  embodies  the 
response  of  society  to  the  elemental 
needs  of  dependent  youngsters. 


It  is  not  a  lavish  program.  In  New 
York  btate,  for  example,  the  average 
monthly  cash  benent  today  for  a  family 
of  four  is  »i373.  other  than  a  slight  In- 
crease in  the  "shelter  allowance,"  this  Is 
the  same  benefit  as  was  provided  in  19/4. 
That  means  its  purchasing  power  has 
been  eroded  6*  percent  by  inflation  in 
the  7  years  since  it  was  established  at  its 
present  level. 

But  for  all  its  inadequacies,  it  is  first 
and  foremost  a  program  for  children. 
And  changes  in  it  should  be  evaluated 
In  terms  of  their  impact  on  dependent 
children.  That  is  why  one  grows  weary 
of  debates  about  "welfare  policy"  that 
are  couched  in  terms  of  the  behavior  of 
adults.  It  is  not  a  program  for  adults. 
That  some  adults  are  also  supported  by 
it — 96  percent  of  them  husbandless  wom- 
en with  children — is  a  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  most  dependent  children 
live  with  one  parent. 

Of  course  some  of  those  adults  can 
work.  This  is  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  more  than  one  in  five  of 
them  does  work.  That  we  would  like  all 
who  can  work  to  work  is  attested  to  by 
the  existence  (since  1967)  of  the  work 
incentive  program,  which  requires  adult 
recipients  to  register  for  work  and,  when 
jobs  are  available,  to  take  them.  Takmg 
away  the  economic  Incentive  to  work 
will  not  reduce  dependency.  To  the  con- 
trary. Does  it  not  risk  consigning  AFDC 
recipients  to  permanent  dependency? 
Does  it  not  reverse  two  decades  of  prog- 
ress in  American  social  policy?  It  should 
be  resisted.  I.  for  one,  will  resist  lt.« 


THE  EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS ACT  OF  1981 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  615  and  S.  616. 
introduced  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy).  I  congratu- 
late him  on  his  concern  for  the  deaf 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  will 
work  with  him  again  this  year  for  en- 
actment of  this  important  legislation. 

The  Equal  Access  to  Communications 
Act  of  1981,  S.  616,  promises  to  make  the 
telephone  a  useful  communicative  tool 
for  hearing-impaired  Americans.  It 
would  do  so  by  establishing  a  matching 
grant  program  for  the  installation  for 
teletypewriters  in  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral  governments.  The  teletypewriter, 
or  TTY.  allows  the  hearine-  or  speech- 
impaired  individual  to  "talk"  over  regu- 
lar telephone  lines.  After  attaching  a 
telephone  headset  to  the  TTY,  the  indi- 
vidual can  typ>e  a  me.ssafre  that  Is  simul- 
taneously printed  by  a  "fTY  at  the  other 
end  of  the  telephone  connection. 

Mr.  Lfahy's  bill  would  also  require  five 
key  Federal  agencies  to  install  TTY's  in 
their  main  and  regional  headquarters 
and  would  provide  Members  of  Coneress 
with  a  TTY  in  their  Washington  offices. 
These  terminals  would  register  lu-gent 
inquiries,  complaints,  and  other  mes- 
sasres  from  deaf  persons  who  could  not 
otherwise  contact  these  offices  by  phone. 

Another  feature  of  this  legislation  that 
would  benefit  the  deaf  community  is  its 
proposed  tax  deductions  and  credits  for 
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installation,  servicing  and  other  costs 
associated  with  the  purchase  and  use  of 
TTY's. 

Some  of  these  devices  retail  for  up  to 
$1,700,  a  hefty  investment  many  deaf 
people  cannot  afford.  And,  since  TTY's 
require  about  twice  the  time  to  convey 
their  typewritten  message  as  does  the 
human  voice,  long-distance  calls  on 
TTY's  place  a  further  financial  burden 
on  those  who  need  to  use  them. 

The  second  bill,  S.  615.  which  I  am  also 
happy  to  cosponsor  would  provide  a  tax 
credit  toward  the  costs  of  buying  and 
using  television  captioning  equipment, 
equipment  that  would  transform  a  deaf 
person's  television  from  a  silent  screen 
to  a  subtitled  source  of  information  and 
entertainment.  Taken  together,  these 
bills  address  the  special  needs  of  our 
hearing-impaired  constitutents,  some  14 
million  people. 

Mr.  President,  in  October  of  1977,  my 
offices  in  Hartford  and  Bridgeport  were 
the  first  congressional  offices  anywhere 
to  Install  teletypewriters.  For  3  years 
now.  hearing-impaired  Connecticut  resi- 
dents have  had  ready  access  to  members 
of  my  staff.  Alternatives— forcing  deaf 
persons  to  rely  on  letters  or  third-person 
callers — often  delay  action  on  urgent 
problems  and  all  too  frequently  the  deaf 
person  simply  gives  up  and  drops  out  of 
the  democratic  process.  I  submit  that 
this  result  has  tragic  ramifications  not 
only  for  that  individual  but  also  for  our 
political  system.  Government  needs  the 
ideas  and  participation  of  the  physically 
handicapped.  We  can  encourage  rather 
than  discourage  their  involvement  by  en- 
acting legislation  that  will  help  the  hear- 
ing-lmi>aired  to  be  heard.  I,  therefore, 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Equal 
Access  to  Commimication  Act  of  1981. • 


REPORT  BY  SENATOR  CARL  LEVIN 
ON  A  TRIP  TO  THE  MIDDLE  EAST/ 
PERSIAN  GULF,  DECEMBER  13-22. 
1980.  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 
THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
year  I  traveled  to  the  Middle  East/Per- 
sian Gulf  under  the  auspicies  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  did 
so  to  study  firsthand  the  complex  Issues 
involving  that  region  which  have  such 
important  ramifications  for  our  own  na- 
tional security. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  my  main  con- 
clusions and  reflections  from  that  trip, 
which  took  me  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Oman, 
Jordan.  Israel,  Lebanon,  and  Egypt. 

In  doing  so,  I  would  note  that  this  re- 
port reflects  the  situation  in  that  region 
as  it  existed  last  December.  Events  have 
occurred  since  then  which  alter  slightly 
certain  specifics  regarding  some  of  the 
issues  I  address.  Even  in  these  instances. 
I  believe  the  thrust  of  my  remarks  re- 
main current. 

My  report  follows: 

Report  bt  Si:natob  Cakl  Lxtin 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Ck>mmlttee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  recently  returned  from  a 
9-day  Committee-sponsored  trip  to  six  na- 
tions In  the  Middle  East/Persian  GuU  area. 


This  report  contains  my  reflections  on  the 
lessons  of  that  trip  and  on  VS.  poUcles  to- 
ward that  crlsls-prone  region. 

I  was  privileged  to  meet  during  my  Journey 
with,  among  others :  Prince  Abdullah,  Second 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Commander  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Saudi  Arabia;  Colonel 
(Prince)  Pahd-Bln  Abdullah,  Director  of  Op- 
erations of  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force;  Oman's 
Foreign  Minister  Qals  Abdul  Munlm  Zawawi; 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Yusuf  al-Alawl; 
Wing  Commander  Harry  Guile.  Air  Member 
Joint  Staff.  Omanl  Ministry  of  Defense.  Also 
Jordan's  King  Hussein;  Foreign  Minister 
Marwm  al-Kaslm;  Army  Ck«unander-ln- 
Chlef,  Lt.  General  Zeld  Bin  Shaklr;  and 
Minister  of  Information  Adnan  Abu  Odeh; 

Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin,  and  his 
possible  successor  In  that  office,  Shimon 
Peres  of  Israel;  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir;  and  MaJ.  General  Natan  Sharonl, 
Chief  of  i'lans,  IsraeU  Defense  Force; 

Lebanon's  l  resident  Ellas  Sarkis;  Defense 
Minister  Joseph  Skaff;  Military  Chief  of  Staff 
(MaJ.  Gen)  Munlr  Tarabay;  and  former 
Prime  Minister  SaUm  al-Ho6S. 

Egypt*  President  Anwar  El-Sadat;  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  Kamal 
Hassan  All;  and  the  then  Defense  Minister, 
the  late  General  Ahmed  Badawl. 

I  had  extensive  discussions  with  our  Am- 
bassadors and  teams  of  experts  in  each  of 
our  embassies  in  these  nations,  as  weU  as 
with  American  businessmen  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  an  official  of  ABAMCX),  the  major  oil 
producer  there. 

For  the  first  time  In  many  years,  a  U.8. 
Senator  visited  Lebanon — a  tragic  micro- 
cosm of  aU  the  conflicts  of  the  Middle  East. 
In  addition  to  meeting  with  the  civilian  and 
military  officials  listed  above,  I  flew  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  Interim 
Force  in  Lebanon  (UNIPIL)  in  Naqurah, 
Southern  Lebanon.  There.  I  talked  with  the 
force's  Deputy  Commander,  Norwegian  Brig- 
adier General  Odegaard,  and  to  American 
Army  officers  assigned  to  his  staff. 

I  was  able  to  land  aboard  one  of  our  two 
aircraft  carriers  on  station  In  the  mouth  of 
the  Persian  Gulf— USS  Ringer  (CrV-61)  — 
observe  the  launch  and  recovery  of  her  full 
range  of  comb&t  aircraft,  and  talk  with  her 
officers  and  men.  In  Riyadh.  Saudi  Arabia 
we  observed  the  operations  of  our  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  (AWACS)  aircraft  and 
talked  to  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  and 
women  sent  to  that  nation  to  help  it  defend 
its  oil  resources  from  hostile  air  strikes. 

I  flew  to  the  Musandam  Peninsula  at  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz.  the  very  tap  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  oU  keg  which  contains  more  than 
half  the  world's  petroleum  resources.  And 
lastly,  I  flew  over  much  of  Israel  by  hell- 
copter  to  observe  that  nation's  strat^c  de- 
fenses. I  was  able  to  land  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Jordan  River,  on  the  Golan  Heights, 
at  an  Israeli  Air  Force  fighter  base,  and  also 
to  fly  over  the  existing  air  bases  in  the  Slnal 
Desert  and  the  new  faculties  being  con- 
structed In  the  Negev  Desert  by  the  United 
States  for  Israel. 

These  are  my  principal  reflections  from 
these  endeavors: 

First,  the  United  States  has  traveled  a  long 
way  since  December.  1979.  when  the  brutal 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  underscored 
the  need  to  improve  our  military  capabUltles 
In  the  Middle  East/Persian  Gulf.  But  these 
efforts  to  improve  our  military  capabilities 
must  be  accelerated,  for  we  stUI  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  Most  Importantly,  there  needs  to 
be  an  Immediate  renewal  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  defend  our  vital  Interests  in  the 
region  by  whatever  means  necessary,  includ- 
ing force. 

That  commitment,  a  proper  one  in  my 
vleiw.  was  undercut  when  many  of  President 
Carter's  critics  contended  we  lacked  the 
military  muscle  to  keep  It.  I  disagreed  with 
those  crtlclsms  then,  and  my  trip   further 


convinced  me  we  have  that  capablUty  now. 
although  we  clearly  must  improve  It  further. 
Nevertheless,  the  statements  by  trum- 
peieers  of  doom  have  created  mispercepCUxia 
about  our  coounitment.  Wherever  I  wenA  on 
my  trip,  with  whomever  I  spoke,  there  w«a 
agreement  that  the  Soviet  Bear  thirsts  lor 
Persian  Gulf  oil.  and  that  only  one  great 
power  can  stand  in  her  way — the  United 
States.  There  U  certamty  that  a  Soviet 
seizure  of  Persian  Gulf  oU  would  threaten 
our  security,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Free  World,  as  much  as  any  direct  military 
move  Russia  might  make  against  us  else- 
where. 

Prom  my  investigations  before  and  after 
my  trip,  and  from  my  observations  while  In 
the  region,  there  is.  at  worst,  no  clear  cer- 
tainty regarding  the  outcome  of  any  Rus- 
sian thriLst  into  the  Persian  Gulf  area.  U£. 
military  forces,  projected  Into  the  region  to 
halt  a  Russian  advance,  may.  by  themselves, 
be  capable  of  defeating  the  threat.  Moreover, 
the  Russians  mu^t  consider  the  role  that  re- 
gional powers,  particularly  Turkey  and  Is- 
rael, might  play. 

The  sailors.  Marines  and  sol dlenv— officers 
and  enlisted  personnel — that  we  have  on 
duty  in  the  region  at  present,  and  those 
we  could  deploy  to  the  area  In  a  crlsU — 
possess  significant  and  powerful  military 
capabUltiea. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Navy 
men  of  the  carrier  RANGER,  in  the  Arabian 
Sea.  and  of  the  Air  Force  men  and  women 
of  the  552nd  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
Wing  (Tinker  AFB.  Okla.)  operating  our 
sophisticated  AWACs  aircraft  out  of  Saudi 
Arabia, 

The  RANGER  was  a  tight.  weU-run  ship. 
with  high  morale  and  a  dedicated  crew.  Tht 
5S2nd  AWCW  showed  equally  high  profes- 
sionalism. The  confidence  that  these  Nary 
and  Air  Force  personnel  displayed  in  their 
abilities  to  successfully  accomplish  their  de- 
fense mission  was  Impressive. 

Since  these  and  our  other  lorces  have  been 
operating  in  the  region,  these  abilities  have 
been  enhanced  as  important  operational  les- 
sons have  been  learned,  especially  in  the 
areas  of  tactical  coordination  and  command, 
control,  and  communications  (C') .  according 
to  those  military  professionals  with  whom 
I  spoke. 

It  must  furthermore  be  pointed  out  that 
our  allies  have  deployed  major  naval  forces  to 
the  region,  and  that  together  with  our  ships, 
the  naval  combat  capabUltles  these  forces 
embody  outweigh — qualitatively  and  qxian- 
tltatlvely — those  of  the  Soviet  naval  presence 
in  the  area. 

That  our  present  military  capabilities  In 
the  region  need  improvement  is  not  In  ques- 
tion, but  there  should  be  no  miscalculation 
and  no  misunderstanding  by  the  Soviets  that 
America  (and  her  allies)  can  go  to  war  to- 
morrow in  the  region  and  face  them  with  an 
imposing  array  of  forces.  Campaign  rhetoric 
about  supposed  American  mUltary  weak- 
nesses must  be  put  aside  and  the  commit- 
ment President  Carter  made  In  his  State  of 
the  Union  message  a  year  ago  renewed.  That 
commitment,  and  what  It  means  for  the  Free 
World,  should  transcend  politics. 

Second,  the  basic  thrust  of  our  current 
military  efforts  to  address  the  Persian  Gulf/ 
Middle  East  threats  both  from  external  and 
regional  sources  appears  to  be  the  correct  one. 
although  there  are  certam  programs  which 
we  should  explore,  and  certain  improvementa 
we  should  consider,  to  accelerate  our  near- 
term  posture. 

Acceleration  of  our  planning  and  Imple- 
mentation of.»the  Rapid  Deployment  Ftorce 
initiatives  Is  required  to  give  this  commit- 
ment greater  meaning.  Programs  to  better 
organise,  train,  eoulp.  and  make  ready  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Ptorce  should  receive  high 
priority.  Military  construction  to  Improve  the 
utility  of  our  naval/alr  Installation  at  Diego 
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a*rcl»  ftnd  of  the  facilities  In  Oman,  Som- 
alia, and  Kenya  to  wblcb  we  have  been 
granted  access  should  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

"Faculties  tise"  agreements,  rather  than 
establishment  of  "permanent  bases."  seem  to 
be  the  most  acceptable  and  effective  arrange- 
ments at  this  time. 

This  Is  especially  so  In  Egypt,  where  I  be- 
lieve at  this  time  that  Congressional  insist- 
ence on  a  formal,  signed  agreement  between 
ourselves  and  that  nation  about  facilities 
does  not  secure  any  real  benefits,  and  If 
pressed,  ultimately  could  be  self-defeating. 

We  should  accept  President  Sadat's  offer 
to  use  airfield  and  port  facilities  at  Ras  Banas 
(on  the  Red  Sea)  for  prepositionlng  equip- 
ment and  for  emergency  operations,  and  we 
should  promptly  begin  upgrading  those 
facilities. 

However,  President  Sadat  told  me  he  would 
be  "crippled"  If  we  seek  to  make  Ras  Banas  a 
regular  base  or  insist  on  a  written  agree- 
ment embodying  our  limited  access. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Presi- 
dent Sadat  Is  correct — such  is  the  bitter  leg- 
acy of  colonialism  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  in 
the  region.  We  might  as  well  accept  that, 
and  the  Executive  Branch  should  undertake 
a  renewed,  special  effort  to  articulate  this 
more  effectively  to  those  in  Congress  who 
have  insisted  on  such  a  written  agreement 
before  approving  use  or  funds  to  upgrade 
Ras  Banas. 

U.S.  law  should  be  changed,  if  necessary, 
BO  as  not  to  require  such  an  agreement  oefore 
Congress  appropriates  money  to  improve  our 
rapid  deployment  capabilities  overseas.  To 
protect  our  taxpayers  from  premature  invest- 
ment of  large  sums  of  money,  we  might  con- 
sider phasing  the  military  construction  pro- 
gram differently. 

The  new  Administration  must  hammer 
home  the  point  to  Congress  that,  by  dicker- 
ing about  a  written  agreement  for  Ras  Banas 
we  already  have  delayed  too  long  beginning 
the  military  construction  required  to  effec- 
tively support  projection  of  American  mili- 
tary power  Into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  addition,  there  were  many  of  us  In 
congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  who  had 
harbored  hopes  or  plans  that,  instead  of  Ras 
Banas.  we  might  use  for  our  RDF.  Etzlon  the 
existing  Israeli  air  base  in  the  Sinai  Desert 
Which  will  be  returned  to  Egypt. 

President  Sadat  rejects  such  use  of  Etzlon 
becauae  he  wants  Egyptian  sovereignty  in 
the  Slnal  uncluttered  when  that  authority 
U  finally  reestablished  by  1983. 

Prwldent  Sadat  savs  "no"  firmly  enouih 
«nd  he  has  said  it  often  enough,  that  we 
should  accept  his  decision  and  use  the  next 
b«t  alternatives  Instead  of  pursuing  re- 
jected options.  B    » c 

s.!!!^''''^  *^**  *'^  suegesta  that  the 
Saudis  need  our  presence  so  much— to  pro- 
tect their  Moslem  state  and  monarchical 
form  of  government  against  Soviet  threats— 
^J^^"^  ^  *^'*  ^  ""*»^  successfully 
I^n^l  A^  pre-pcwltionlng  equipment  la 
«!^Ik  ^?.  ^*  ^"'•^  *<"<*  »"«  strongly 
«ml  IZ  ^  "°'  P*™**  ^^^  ''*  the  nreseni 
^SV,  -  ♦"'li*'''  Administration  should  be 
sensitive  to  President  Sadafs  advice  and  en- 
couraite  such  an  option  for  the  future 
„<■  V;!^^*"  !!L'^'^'*  Inveotleate  the  possibilities 
or  home-portlne  an  additional  US  Naw  air- 
craft carrier  closer  to  the  region. 

we  should  proceed  with  our  near-term 
pre-positlon.n,r  oro«ram  aboard^avai  v^^ 
M  i^bir**"  P°^/''''*»«'«»  locations  as  fast 

al^™!^?«'*,r°r  °'"  l°verti<fation  of  more 
f^^^  Ji*  ^°'  '"<=*>  nre-posltionlng  and 
rt^htS^,  ^''^  ^"^'^  -^O  overflight 
2d^^  ^  °  °''"°°»  currently  beln^  con- 
tar?^,  i^nll"  "'•'*"  "  "*"    Th*-"  '•ouJd 


Third,  we  must  also  revamp  our  command 
structure  In  the  Persian  Oulf  region. 

Our  Pacific  and  European  Commands 
(CINCPAC  and  CINCEUR)  presently  divide 
the  responalbillty  for  operating  forces  In  the 
region. 

The  dividing  line  is  the  Iran-Afghanistan 
border  on  land  and  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  at 
sea. 

Our  Middle  East  forces  needs  one  military 
commander — not  two.  Ihat  area  Is  more  crit- 
ical to  our  seciu-ity  than  most  areas  of  the 
world.  We  need  one  command  to  study  and 
plan  for  its  defense.  We  need  one  command 
to  coordinate  the  operation  of  our  forces. 
That  single  command  should  take  respon- 
sibility for  all  of  the  lands  and  waters  In 
the  Near  East.  I.e..  Persian  Oulf,  Middle  East, 
Southwest  Asia,  and  the  Horn  of  Africa. 

Currently,  we  have  five  ships  inside  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz,  i.e.,  in  the  Persian  Qulf 
itself,  controlled  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  U.S.  Forces,  Europe,  CINCEUR,  while 
the  two  aircraft  carrier  battle  groups  a  short 
distance  away.  Just  outside  the  Strait  In 
the  Arabian  Sea,  are  operationally  con- 
trolled by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  U.S. 
Forces,  Pacific,  CINCPAC.  This  is  an  invita- 
tion to  conftision  at  a  critical  moment  when 
close  coordination  could  decide  the  outcome. 
If  another  example  be  needed,  our  four 
AWACS  aircraft  in  Saudi  Arabia  are  under 
the  operational  control  of  CINCEUR,  while 
on  the  carriers  a  few  hundred  miles  away, 
the  tactical  aircraft  that  might  respond  to 
the  threats  which  the  AWACS'  aircraft  sen- 
sors perceive,  are  controlled  by  CINCPAC 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  less  than  total  or- 
ganizational clarity  of  command  of  forces 
on  the  same  mission  in  a  single  interrelated 
area  of  such  vital  Importance  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  deliberations  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  about  the  command  struc- 
ture are  late  in  coming,  but  welcome  at 
last,  although  inter-service  rivalries  threaten 
the  decision  process. 

We  should  take  one  other  preventative 
action  in  the  Gulf.  Because  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  to  close  the  Strait  of  Hormuz 
to  oil  tanker  trafflc  is  to  mine  it  (slnUng 
a  ship  or  two  won't  do  It — it  Is  2B  miles 
wlde>,  we  should  expand  our  own  efforts  to 
Improve  our  mine  countermeasures  capa- 
bilities and  our  collaboration  with  other 
nations  which  already  are  well-es^ab'Ished 
in  this  field.  Serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  accelerating  our  building  a  new 
clpss  of  mine  countermeasures  shins  B"d  to 
taking  other  measvirea  to  counter  the  threat 

Fourth,  our  top  rl"lll8n  defense  a'ld  mili- 
tary leaders  should  Improve  their  dlilooue 
wl'h  their  connterp'^rts  in  that  r^^lo".  and 
wlt*i  our  allies  who  already  are  s'lnnortln"?  tis 
in  this  regard,  in  an  e^ort  to  better  coordi- 
nate plannln?.  pro-TTunmlnfi;  and  operations 
for  the  defense  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

As  both  a  symbol  of  Free  World  deter- 
mination to  help  the  nations  of  t^'e  region 
protect  themselves  and  as  a  real  mechanism 
to  increase  military  effectlven<»ss.  senior 
civilian  defense  officials  and  military  per- 
sonnel of  all  these  nations  ohou'd  mfet  regu- 
larly to  discuss  cooperative  Initiatives. 

If  possible,  the  conduct  of  multi-national 
military  exerMses  also  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered to  augment  the  lessons  learred  from 
past,  and  to  be  learned  from  future,  bilateral 
Joint  operations.  This  latter  point  was 
stressed  by  several  leaders  of  nations  In  the 
area. 

Fifth,  as  a  demonstration  of  our  continued 
Mgh  level  commitment  to  defend  our  vital 
Interests  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  should 
dispatch  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  consult  with  their  counter- 
parts In  the  Gulf  States. 


Dtu-lng  the  Carter  Administration,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  both  visited  the 
region,  and  such  missions  by  their  .su;cessors 
would  provide  important  symbolic  and  sub- 
stantive continuity  to  our  Persian  Gulf  pol- 
icies. A  complaint  I  heard  during  ray  Journey 
was  that  no  American  Secretary  of  State  had 
visited  the  region  recently,  and  we  should 
remove  this  irritation. 

Sixth,  turning  to  the  prospects  for  a  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Because  the 
United  States  has  perhaps  the  best  chance 
to  encourage  a  settlement  between  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors,  the  President  must 
Involve  himself  deeply  in  the  peace  process. 
American  leadership  is  an  essential  Ingre- 
dient in  crafting  an  acceptable,  durable 
peace  settlement  in  this  region. 

Our  historic  commitment  to  Israel,  a  com- 
mitment firmly  rooted  in  the  recognition 
of  the  vital  role  she  plays  as  the  only  demo- 
cratic state  and  as  our  strongest  ally  in  the 
region,  should  not  be  altered  In  that  process 
Clearly,  Camp  David  taught  us  that  peace 
can  be  achieved  by  strengthening  our  friend- 
ship with  Arab  nations  without  weakening 
our  relationships  with  Israel. 

Camp  David  taught  us  more  than  that.  It 
taught  us  that  peace  Is  possible  and  that 
miracles  still  can  take  place.  The  first  mira- 
cle was  breaking  the  circle  of  hostility  sur- 
rounding Israel  since  Its  inception  In  1948. 
The  agreement  between  Israel  and  Egypt  has 
tended  to  be  overshadowed  by  the  difficulties 
In  implementing  the  accords.  But  those  dif- 
ficulties cannot  be  allowed  to  diminish  the 
significance  of  the  agreement  Itself.  It  is  pre- 
cisely that  significance  which  gives  us  some 
hope  for  a  second  miracle — a  framework  for 
resolving  the  Palestinian  issue. 

In  this  context,  the  difficulties  are  clearly 
reflected  in  the  four  "principles"  for  a  Pales- 
tinian solution  supported  by  many  Arab 
leaders: 

1.  Withdrawal  of  Israel  from  "occupied 
territories." 

2.  "Self-determination"  for  the  Palestini- 
ans. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  (PLO)  as  the  spokesman  for 
the  Palestinians. 

4.  Secure  borders  for  all  the  states  in  the 
area  (presumably  including  Israel — but  that 
is  left  tD  implication) . 

The  Internal  contradiction  of  these  prin- 
ciples creates  problems  for  Israel's  security, 
and  some  already  have  sought  to  suggest 
one  possible  way  of  dealing  with  them:  di- 
rect talks  between  Jordan  and  Israel.  This 
approach  would,  in  effect,  take  the  baton 
away  from  the  Camp  David  marathoners  and 
pass  It  to  a  new  combination  of  runners 
seeking  the  finish  line  of  peace.  I  do  not 
believe  such  an  approach  will  work  at  this 
time  no  matter  how  desirable  it  may  ulti- 
mately be. 

King  Hussein  wlU  neither  Join  the  Camp 
David  process  now  nor  negotiate  with  Israel. 
He  told  me  strongly  that  Camn  David  is  a 
"dead  horse"  whose  very  mention  creates  a 
negative  reaction  in  the  Arab  World.  Nor 
will  he  bargain  separately  with  Israel.  He 
believes  that  Sadat's  "sin"  was  recognizing 
the  reality  of  Israel.  Hussein  believes  that, 
when  Sadat  a^eed  to  a  separate  neace  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egvpt,  he  removed  the  real 
pres.sure  point  which  could  have  forced 
Israel  to  agree  to  an  "acceptable"  solution 
to  the  Palestinian  problem.  Additionally, 
Hussein  Is  vehement  when  he  claims  that  no 
other  Arab  state  will  make  a  separate  peace 
with  Israel  and  that  the  Palestinians,  repre- 
sented by  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Orga- 
nization, must  be  a  participant  in  any  re- 
gional oeace  nroce»8. 

It  woi'ld  be  Ironic  Indeed  if  Camn  David, 
which  split  Arab  unity  on  the  fundamental 
issue  of  Israel's  existence,  produced  greater 
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unity  among  the  remaining  Arab  states  rela- 
tive to  a  solution  of  the  Palestinian  dilemma. 

There  may  be  a  way  to  "end  nin"  the 
problem  of  how  to  proceed.  While  we  con- 
tinue to  try  to  move  ahead  with  the  Camp 
David  process  between  Israel  and  Egypt.  I 
believe  it  would  be  desirable  if  we  shift  our 
Jordanian  focus  from  attempts  to  involve 
them  in  the  process  to  an  attempt  to  try  to 
involve  them  in  defining  the  shape  of  a  final 
product  or  agreement. 

King  Hussein  told  me  that  a  few  years 
ago  he  and  the  Palestinians  discussed  what 
form  of  government  might  emerge  from  a 
peace  seettlement.  I  found  this  comment 
striking  since  it  is  at  variance  with  his  oft- 
repeated  public  position  that  his  interest 
is  solely  in  securing  a  process  of  pure  se'f- 
determination  and  not  in  what  that  process 
produces.  His  discussions  with  Palestinians 
included  "product."  not  Just  "process." 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  continue 
such  discussions.  His  response  was  neither 
negative  nor  positive.  It  is  an  issue  we 
should  explore  with  him.  and  I  hone  the 
President  will  arrange  such  a  meeting  as 
soon  as  possible. 

My  hypothesis  is  this:  Hussein's  explora- 
tion of  the  ultimate  shape  of  an  asreement. 
when  combined  with  previous  indications 
that  he  favors  a  confederation  with  Jordan 
as  the  "best"  solution  to  the  Palestinian 
problem,  as  opposed  to  an  independent  West 
Bank  state,  suggests  a  possible  approach 
which  might  help  by-pass  some  of  the  sticky 
"process"  issues.  We  may  be  able  to  leap- 
frog the  critical  unresolved  concern  with 
"how"  to  negotiate  and  get  right  to  the  act 
of  negotiating.  If  such  an  act  led  to  a  gen- 
eral agreement  on  the  shaoe  of  a  Pa'estin- 
lan  solution — and  agreement  between  Jor- 
dan and  the  Palestinians  and  Israel  even 
though  they  never  sat  down  to  dis-uss  It — 
then  the  pressure  for  implementing  such 
a  consensus  solution  might  create  an  en- 
vironment in  which  the  process  problems 
were  less  severe  and  more  manageable. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  approach  will  work. 
But  1  do  know  that  no  aporoach  will  work 
without  the  active  Involvement  of  the 
United  States.  B"erv  lesser  vrtth  whom  I 
spoke — including  Hussein.  Begin  and  Sadat — 
agreed  that  without  the  deep  involve- 
ment of  the  United  States:  1)  There  would 
be  no  second  "mirac'e"  and  2>  the  United 
States  can  only  be  Involved  effectively  If  the 
President  personally  is  Involved  in  the 
process. 

The  political  and  personal  rise's  we  are 
askln?  the  leaders  of  thes«  nations  to  take 
Is  credible  onlv  If  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  match  those 
rlsVs  himself. 

The  search  for  the  next  steo  to  peace  will 
be  elusive.  It  will  be  like— in  the  words  of 
one  Jordanlin  lea'^er — looi'lne  for  a  soft  snot 
on  a  oorcunine.  (One  of  the  fixanhlc  symbols 
of  the  DOlltlcal  complexity  Is  that  Jordan's 
official  mans  of  the  reirlon  either  leave  a  blank 
SDsce  where  Israel  is  or  call  Israel  "occupied 
Palestine") 

But  the  President  must  take  the  risk.  The 
road  to  peace  goes  through  Washington  be- 
fwe  it  can  reach  Amman  and  ultimately  to 
all  the  nations  Involved.  Only  the  Russians 
benefit  when  the  caldron  keeps  boiling  in  the 
Middle  East. 

My  seventh  recommendation  deals  with  t^e 
complex  Issue  of  arms  sales  to  nations  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf.  Mv  "rinclpal 
Impression  Is  that  American  security  assist- 
ance programs  in  the  Middle  East  will  con- 
tinue, for  the  foreseeable  future,  to  be 
plagued  by  confilcting  oblectives.  The  mili- 
tary capabilities  of  key  Arab  nations  (Eevpt, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  and  Lebanon)  need  to 
be  enhanced  to  increase  their  own  self-de- 
fense ca^abiIltle8.  particularly  against  real 
threats  from  Soviet  surrogates.  Yet.  we  must 
be  concerned  about  not  upsetting  the  mili- 


tary balance  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors  and  at>out  escalating  arms  inven- 
tories in  the  region. 

We  seek,  through  our  arms  sales,  to 
strengthen  our  allies  without  upsetting  any 
regional  military  balance.  Often  those  who 
request  such  sales  do  so  as  much 
from  a  need  to  seek  physical  symbols  of  our 
support  as  from  a  realistic  need  for  the  arms 
themselves.  Our  decisions  in  this  delicate  area 
must  be  based  on  our  goals  and  not  on  the 
psychological  (as  opposed  to  real)  needs  of 
other  nations.  Those  psychological  needs  can 
be  satisfied  In  other  ways;  our  primary  need 
for  strength  and  stability  can  only  be 
achieved  through  rational  and  restricted 
arms  sales.  The  situations  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
Lebanon  and  Jordan  may  help  illustrate  my 
point. 

In  1978,  the  Congress  approved  the  sale 
of  60  P-15's  to  the  Saudis,  after  explicit  com- 
mitments to  the  Congress  that  such  planes 
would  not  be  enhanced  with  offensive  equip- 
ment so  as  to  present  a  threat  to  Israel. 

Such  offensive  equipment  Included  bomb 
racks  and  specifically  fitted  fuel  tanks  for 
long-range  capability.  The  Saudis  are  now 
requesting  the  enhancement  equipment  de- 
spite those  clear  commitments  made  in  1978. 

Sixty-eight  members  of  the  Senate,  Includ- 
Inig  many  who  voted  for  the  1978  sale,  signed 
a  letter  to  President  Carter  urging  him  to 
deny  the  request  for  enhanced  equipment. 
President  Carter,  during  the  campaign, 
vowed  not  to  approve  any  equipment  for  the 
F-16's  which  would  give  the  aircraft  "offen- 
sive" capability.  President  Reagan  clearly 
implied  the  same  position  during  his  own 
campaign. 

The  threats  to  the  Saudis  (and  their  oil) 
are  many.  First  and  foremost  are  internal 
threats  from  Muslim  fundamentalists  such 
as  those  who  took  over  the  Mosque  in  Mecca, 
and  from  some  of  the  Palestinians  who  work 
in  the  oil  fields  and  who  are  now  placated 
by  public  statements  of  support  (and 
money)  from  the  Saudis  for  the  PLO.  Of- 
fensive armaments  for  the  F-15's  will  not 
be  useful  against  such  internal  threats. 

The  second  most  serious  threat  is  an  ex- 
ternal, commando-like  raid  against  the  oil 
fields. 

The  fact,  re-emphasized  to  me  on  my  visit 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  Is  how  difficult  it  is  to  pro- 
tect key  points  in  the  oil  pipelines  running 
to  the  tanker  ports  on  the  Saudi  coast.  These 
are  the  difficulties  which  make  the  Saudis 
vulnerable  to  a  commando-like  assault 
against  which  the  F-lS's  are  of  little  value. 

A  third  possible  threat  is  an  Invasion  by 
Iraq  or  Iran. 

The  P-15's,  if  given  greater  offensive  c^- 
ability,  may  be  of  some  greater  value  as  a 
deterrent  to  such  an  invasion.  But  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  retsiiatory  air  capability  was 
of  limited  value  in  preventing  an  Invasion 
of  Iran  by  Iraq,  and  Iran's  revolutionary  mad- 
nosB  app>arently  is  not  affected  by  such  re- 
taliatory threats,  as  seen  by  the  hostage 
seizure  and  by  Khomenl's  attempts  to  stir  up 
the  Shia  in  Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  over- 
throw their  "evil"  govemnients. 

Giving  the  Saudis  F-lS's  offensive  capa- 
bility also  would  threaten  Israel  and  require 
additional  defensive  measures  on  her  part 
to  meet  the  additional  threat.  Only  if  one 
discounts  the  oontinuing  avowed  threats  to 
Israel  by  Saudi  leaders  and  their  continued 
major  financial  support  of  the  PLO  and  its 
terrorist  activities  against  Israel,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Saudis  have  participated  (al- 
beit often  late  and  weakly)  in  the  three 
Arab  wars  against  Israti,  can  one  t>e  sanguine 
about  the  potential  use  of  offensively -cap- 
able F-15's  against  Israel. 

The  Congress  obviously  was  concerned 
about  that  threat  in  1978  (The  Saudi  mili- 
tary argued  to  me  that  the  1978  commitments 
never  should  have  been  made  In  the  first 
placs). 


Ths  Saudis  need  our  piT>t«ctlon  as  much 
as  we  need  tbelr  oil.  Their  sheltered  way  o( 
life,  their  religious  orthodoxy  and  their  mon- 
archy  with  iu  billions  of  dollars  of  Invest- 
ments abroad  can't  survive  under  the  domi- 
nation of  R\iasia  or  her  surrogates. 

(This  observation  also  applies  to  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve.  We  should  get  on 
with  filling  it.  It  represents  no  real  compet- 
itive threat  to  the  Saudis — it  would  con- 
tain but  a  few  months  supply.  What  it  does 
provide  is  some  limited  security  for  the  U.S. 
against  an  interruption  in  supply,  and  there- 
fore it  renders  us  less  of  a  hostage  to  those 
who  would  interrupt  that  supply.) 

Ihe  oil  weapon  threat  must  be  put  In  its 
place.  The  Saudis  must  know  that  we  know 
they  need  our  protection  and  if  they  cut  off 
oil  to  us  in  response  to  our  filling  our 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  or  in  retaliation 
against  us  for  some  other  American  action 
of  which  they  do  not  approve,  we  would  have 
that  much  less  Incentive  to  protect  them 
against  the  threatening  world  they  face. 

The  military  sales  picture  in  Lel>anon  is 
even  more  complex.  The  always  precarious 
balance  between  Mtislim  and  Christian  com- 
munities in  Lebanon  has  been  upset,  per- 
haps permanently.  Lebanon  is  bleeding  to 
death.  The  hemorrhaging  is  caused  by  the 
"occupation"  and  control  of  parts  of  Lebanon 
by  the  Palestinians,  the  Syrians,  the  Chris- 
tian militias,  and  Major  Haddad.  all  of  whom 
are  more  powerful  in  their  areas  than  the 
Lebanese  Army.  The  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping force  is  there  by  the  sufferance  of 
those  armed  elements,  and  it  o'^erates  under 
constraints  so  narrow  as  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  it  to  carry  out  its  mandate — to  dis- 
arm armed  elements  and  keep  the  peace  In 
the  area  of  their  activity. 

The  future  Is  bleak  in  Lebanon.  There  will 
be  no  military  solution  without  a  political 
solution  to  the  Palestinian  problem,  and  then 
only  "maybe".  The  Syrians  will  have  to  leave 
also,  as  part  of  any  solution. 

The  Lebanese  will  be  asking  for  a  huge  In- 
crease in  U.S.  military  assistance.  Could  such 
arms  sales,  for  instance  of  tanks,  win  back 
control  of  Lebanon  for  the  army  of  the  cen- 
tral government?  The  consensus  of  the  peo- 
ple I  spoke  with  U  "no".  The  most  a  gradual 
build-up  will  provide  is  an  army  ready  to  fill 
the  vacuum  in  case  a  political  settlement  is 
reached. 

We  must  build  up  the  Lebanese  army  sen- 
sibly, and  we  must  continue  to  press  for  a 
political  settlement.  But  we  must  recognize 
how  difficult  it  will  be  to  make  even  slow 
progress. 

The  life  of  this  beautiful  nation,  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  Middle  East's  problems,  is  liter- 
ally at  stake  We  have  neglected  Lebanon. 
Its  peoples'  sufferings  are  as  obvious  as  the 
Syrian  tanks  which  fortify  Syrian  check- 
points all  over  the  roads. 

The  UN  role  and  position  In  Lebanon  must 
be  strengthened  and  the  U.S.  should  initiate 
discussions  In  the  UN  Security  Council  to 
determine  the  possibilities  for  accomplishing 
this. 

In  Jordan,  the  Issue  of  US  arms  aid  also 
occupied  much  of  my  discussions,  and  com- 
plaints about  the  late  delivery  of  equipment 
already  agreed-upon  by  both  nations  echoed 
those  heard  earlier  in  Oman,  and  later  In 
Lebanon.  Another  particularly  sensitive  Issue 
with  the  Jordanians  is  the  upgrading  of  their 
armored  forces  with  American  sub-compo- 
nents and  new  tanks. 

T  came  away  from  such  discussions  frus- 
trated that  it  has  relatively  UtUe  effect  to 
respond  to  complaints  of  late  deliveries  by 
explaining  the  limitations  of  the  U.S.  defense 
Industrial  base  and  the  fact  that  even  our 
own  forces  must  wait  too  long  for  delivery 
of  needed  eauipment.  There  is  little  under- 
standing of  the  Justified  American  reluctance 
to  divert  needed  weapons  from  our  own  mili- 
tary Inventories  to  send  overseas  In  foreign 
military  assistance. 
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Then  alao  U  the  ooncem  expressed  In 
lorael.  that  sale  of  additional  sophisticated 
tanks  to  Jordan  could  contribute  to  altering 
the  ground  balance  of  military  power  be- 
tween these  two  nations,  and  between  Israel 
and  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world. 

The  complexity  of  the  arms  sales  issues  In 
Saudi  Arabia,  Lebanon  and  Jordan  illustrates 
the  competing  claims  that  can  be  offered 
both  for  and  against  such  sales.  But  those 
arguments  can  best  be  analyzed  If  we  keep 
In  mind  that  a  sale  of  arms  does  not  In- 
herently enhance  American  military  inter- 
ests, nor  does  a  denial  of  arms  Inherently 
negate  the  polltlc&l  relationship  that  a  na- 
tion has  with  the  United  States.  There  are 
other  ways  to  serve  the  political  and  military 
needs  of  nations:  ways  which  do  not  Involve 
a  threat  to  the  military  balance  which  the 
United  States  has  a  vested  lnt>^rest  in  pre- 
serving In  this  troubled  region  of  the  world. 

One  major  form  of  such  relatively  non- 
threatening  military  assistance  is  the  U.S.'s 
International  Military  Education  and  Train- 
ing Program  (IMET).  This  Is  perhaps  the 
most  cost  effective,  and  least  costly,  form  of 
U.S.  security  assistance  available.  Not  only 
does  It  not  entail  transfer  of  more  threaten- 
ing, lethal  equipment  which  might  upset  a 
regional  military  balance,  but  the  exposure  to 
American  military  and  societal  values  experi- 
enced by  the  foreign  students  broadens  their 
understanding  of  our  nation  and  Its  form  of 
democracy. 

Therefore,  In  considering  revisions  to  the 
US.  security  assistance  budget  for  fiscal  1982 
and  the  future,  we  should  expand  the  IMET 
program  for  Oman.  Jordan,  Egypt  and 
Lebanon. 

These,  then,  are  the  principle  recommen- 
dations which  I  have  developed  from  my  trip. 
There  are,  in  addition,  several  concerns  which 
my  experiences  In  this  region  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve should  be  better  explained  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

We  must  understand  the  strategic  position 
and  external  threats  to  our  friends  from  their 
perspective.  For  instance,  Oman,  "guarding" 
the  Strait  of  Hormuz  to  her  north  has  no  eco- 
nomic need  to  keep  it  open — her  oU  Is  ship- 
ped from  ports  located  below  the  Strait.  But 
she  Is  threatened  to  her  west  by  South  Ye- 
men, supported  by  Russia  and  Cuba.  Another 
example:  Egypt  Is  not  pre-occupled  with 
threats  from  Israel — she  Is  very  much  con- 
cerned about  her  mortal  enemy  Libya,  which 
has  a  power-mad  dictator  and  oil  riches  to 
arm  herself  with  Soviet  weapons  to  threaten 
stability  In  the  region.  In  general,  and  In 
Sudan.  Chad  and  Egypt  In  particular.  Sudan 
contains  a  great  stretch  of  the  Nile  River,  be- 
fore that  waterway  reaches  Egypt.  And  Egypt 
considers  herself  dependent  on  the  Nile  for 
her  very  life's  blood,  since  her  population 
lives  almost  exclusively  along  Its  banks  (the 
other  98  percent  of  Egypt  Is  desert). 

We  must  understand  the  Internal  dynamics 
of  our  allies.  The  future  of  Camp  David  Is 
less  likely  to  be  determined  In  the  short  nm 
by  negotiations  between  the  parties  as  it  will 
be  by  Israeli  elections  (where  Begin  may  try 
to  paint  Peres  as  a  supporter  of  an  Independ- 
ent Paleninlan  state  on  the  West  Bank,  and 
Peres  will  try  to  paint  Begin  as  someone  who, 
because  of  an  inflexible  manner,  received  too 
little  credit  for  Israel  while  giving  away  much 
at  Camp  David).  I  have  already  alluded  to 
Internal  dynamics  In  Saudi  Arabia  and  Eijypt 
regarding  US.  permanent  bases  and  access 
rights. 

We  must  unshackle  ourselves  from  some 
self-imposed  restrictions  In  light  of  the 
threat  to  our  Interests  in  the  Middle  East. 
For  Instance,  Oman  wants  our  help  traJnlng 
its  Internal  security  personnel  and  police 
Our  domestic  law  prohibits  us  from  provid- 
ing such  training,  although  we  are  allowed 
to  help  train  Its  army.  I  would  hope  our  law 
could  be  changed  so  Justlhab'e  exceptions 
could  be  allowed,  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
and  upon  notice  to  the  Congreas. 


We  must  seek  to  avoid  sterotypes.  For  In- 
stance, Arab  states  are  much  more  different 
from  each  other  than  many  Americans  real- 
ize. The  totally  closed  society  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
fearful  of  even  the  slightest  "western"  in- 
fluence and  dominated  by  religious  ortho- 
doxy, is  as  different  from  Jordan  as  Canada 
Is  from  Mexico.  Another  example :  stereotypes 
about  the  Palestinians  place  them  huddled 
In  refugee  camps,  and  while  there  are  too 
many  of  those,  other  Palestinians  have  be- 
come economically  powerful  in  many  Arab 
lands  to  which  they  have  emigrated.  They 
are  a  potent  economic  force  as  well  as  a 
political  lightening  rod  in  the  Middle  East. 

Persian  Gulf/Middle  East  security  prob- 
lems are  more  complex  than  many  in  public 
and  the  Congress  realize.  They  extend  far 
beyond  the  "VS.  vs.  U.S.S-R."  and  "Arabs  vs. 
la-ael"  to  Include: 

Arab  vs.  Arab 

Religious  factions 

Modernization  strains 

Islamic  fundamentalism 

Resentment  still  to  former  colonialism 

Palestinians — not  only  vis-a-vls  Israel,  but 
within  many  nations  in  region. 

Our  solutions  have  to  be  evaluated  frotA 
these  perspectives  as  well  as  the  popularly 
recognized  ones. 

We  have  to  consider  expanding  aid  In  the 
non-military  areas,  and  coordinate  this  and 
diplomatic  efforts  better  with  oi^r  major 
.European  allies  and  Japan. 

Military  programs,  alone,  will  not  ensure 
the  stability  of  the  Persian  Gulf/Middle 
East.  In  fact,  alone,  If  not  well  considered, 
they  can  exacerbate  the  problems. 

The  basic  aspirations  of  most  people  In- 
volve housing,  food  and  survival.  The  Strait 
of  Hormuz  and  Rapid  Deployment  Forces 
mean  little  to  the  msisses  of  Egypt  or  to  the 
desperate  Lebanese.  They  are  struggling 
against  more  Immediate  threats,  and  we 
should  help  their  governments  in  their  ef- 
forts to  cope  with  them  while  we  seek  their 
assistance  to  deal  with  common  problems. 

Increased  "economic  supporting  asslst- 
tance"  as  part  of  the  FMS  program,  could 
help  improve  the  economic  development  and 
transportation  networks  of  these  nations. 
There  are  Important  to  military  capability 
also.  Our  allies  must  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide more  aid  in  these  non-mlUtary  areas, 
along  with  more  direct  defense  efforts. 

Some  nations  of  the  region  must  do  more 
to  distribute  their  oil  wealth  among  their 
populations,  as  well  as  better  reconcile  the 
competing  desires  of  their  peoples  for  more 
democracy  with  the  desires  of  the  rulers  to 
maintain  their  more  monarchical  forms  of 
government. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  recognize  that  even  if 
we  solve  some  of  the  many  problems  plaguing 
this  part  of  the  world,  the  others.  Indlvld- 
UELlly  or  In  combination,  could  well  defeat 
our  efforts  to  promote  regional  stability. 

The  complexity  of  the  problems  In  this 
region  encourage  such  a  pessimistic  assess- 
ment .# 

THE    IMPACT   OP   OIL    DECONTROL 
ON  CONSUMER  PRICES 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  latest 
Consumer  Price  Index  presents  clear  evi- 
dence the  decision  to  immediately  de- 
control oil  was  a  huge  miscalculation  by 
the  administration.  The  statistics  show 
that  energy  price  increases  following  de- 
control caused  another  sharp  spurt  in 
the  inflationary  spiral. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Standards  data  released 
todav,  the  Consumer  Prxe  Index  (CPI) 
was  11.3  percent  h'gher  than  in  Febru- 
ary 1980.  The  CPI  for  all  urban  con- 
sumers rose  by  1  percent  in  February 


1981  and  data  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Laoor  Standaros  (Bi£)  indicates  that 
the  rismg  cost  of  energy — gasoline, 
motor  oJ,  fuel  oil,  nautral  gas,  and  elec- 
tricity, accounts  for  60  percent  of  the  in- 
crease iii  the  February  CPI.  In  two  of 
the  key  sections  measured  by  BLS,  hous- 
mg  and  transportation,  the  energy  fac- 
tor accounts  for  the  largest  percentage 
of  the  mcrease.  Unquestionably  in  the 
other  key  area,  food  costs,  the  rising 
energy  cost  was  the  biggest  factor  in  any 
increase. 

Mr.  President,  shortly  after  President 
Reagan's  decontrol  order,  the  New  Eng- 
land Congressional  Caucus  estimated 
that  immediate  decontrol  would  cost  the 
average  New  England  household  an  ad- 
ditional $75  pnor  to  October  1  of  this 
year.  More  recent  estimates  by  several 
consumer  groups,  including  the  Citizen 
Labor  Energy  Coalition,  have  indicated 
that  immediate  decontrol  will  cost  the 
average  family  an  additional  $100  to  $200 
for  heat  and  gasoline  this  year. 

In  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  President,  the 
impact  of  immediate  decontrol  over  the 
past  8  weeks  has  been  quite  clear.  Since 
the  administration's  decision  to  decon- 
trol crude  oil  and  gasoline,  Rhode  Island 
families  have  been  hard  hit  with  dra- 
matic increases  in  the  cost  of  both  heat- 
ing oil  and  gasoline.  Where  the  average 
price  in  January  for  home  heating  oil, 
prior  to  decontrol,  was  just  over  $1.20  a 
gallon,  and  $1.29  for  a  gallon  of  regular 
gasoline,  it  is  now  $1.29  a  gallon  for 
heating  oil  and  $1.39  for  a  gallon  of 
gasoline. 

Electric  rates  are  another  area  con- 
tributing to  the  spiraling  cost  of  energy. 
Rhode  Island  electric  rates  are  approxi- 
mately 160  percent  above  the  national 
average.  It  is  also  my  understanding  that 
the  rates  consumers  pay  for  electricity 
in  Rhode  Island  are  currently  the  high- 
est in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  decontrol  oil  im- 
mediately was  uimecessary  and  has  re- 
sulted in  a  heavy  burden  for  many  fami- 
lies whose  budgets  are  already  stretched 
to  the  limit.  The  latest  inflation  statis- 
tics are  ample  proof  that  the  President's 
decontrol  of  oil  has  added  greatly  to  the 
burden  of  inflation.* 
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WHAT  IS  GOING  ON  AT  VIRGINIA 
MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

e  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
need  for  upgrading  the  military  status 
of  our  Nation,  it  is  essential  that  the  fu- 
ture leadership  of  that  military  be  Amer- 
ica's best.  Some  of  that  leadership  will 
come  from  military  academies  such  as 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute  (VMI) . 

Unfortimately,  a  proposed  superin- 
tendent of  VMI  would  not  lead  to  the 
future  combat  military  ofiQcers  we  direly 
need.  Fortunately,  for  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  I  have  obtained  an  advance 
copy  of  a  magazine  article  dealing  with 
the  background  of  this  proposed  super- 
intendent. The  article  will  he  contained 
in  the  April  1  issue  of  the  Review  of  the 
News,  under  the  title,  "Military  Politics." 
bv  Susan  L.  M.  Huck.  Ph.  D.  It  deals  with 
the  proposed  superintendent,  Josiah  O. 
Bunting. 


As  I  write  this  Introduction,  Mr.  Bimt- 
Ing  is  under  fire.  He  should  be.  So  that 
my  colleagues  and  those  in  touch  with 
VMI  graduates  may  know  the  true  story 
of  Josiah  Bunting,  I  earnestly  entreat 
all  to  read  this  background  and  pass  the 
word, 

A  more  likely  candidate  would  be  Gen. 
George  S.  Patton  HI,  whose  father  at- 
tended both  West  Point  and  VMI. 

I  submit  the  article  for  printing  in  the 
Record. 

The  surtlcle  follows: 

MnjTABT  Politics 
(By  Susan  L.  M.  Huck) 

Suppose  you  had  sunk  a  fortune  Into  a 
ball  club  loaded  with  expensive  star  players 
and  It  kept  losing.  Would  you  accept  the 
explanation  of  your  expensive  coaches  and 
managers  that  "Times  are  changing"?  Not 
likely.  But  If  you  were  to  accept  that  ex- 
planation for  30-odd  consecutive  years,  you 
would  surely  deserve  to  be  flat  broke. 

Losing  performances  have  been  turned  in 
by  our  lavishly  funded  Department  of  De- 
fense ever  since  it  took  that  name.  The  play- 
ers on  the  field  have  changed  many  times 
over,  but  the  management  team  has  always 
been  of  the  same  school.  So  It  seems  fair 
enough  to  cast  a  critical  eye  upon  that  situa- 
tion. 

Readers  will  be  spared  a  review  of  my  ear- 
lier work  on  the  extent  to  which  members  of 
the  Eastern  "Liberal"  Establishment  use  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  to  play  musical 
chairs  with  top  command  policy-making 
positions  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  For 
details  see  my  articles  In  American  Opinion 
for  October  1977  and  July-August  1980. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  C.F.R  mem- 
bers also  try  to  manipulate  our  mUltary  and 
defense  thinking.  They  do  this  by  placing 
one  member  after  another  In  charge  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  dominating 
the  Social  Science  Division  of  the  Academy, 
and  trying  to  have  their  people  In  command 
of  the  war  colleges  grouped  under  Defense 
University.  Besides  this.  C.FJl.  members  staff 
and  direct  the  research  Institute  symblot- 
Ically  attached  to  DoD. 

Now,  Just  as  the  country  is  regaining  its 
Conservative  balance,  the  "Liberal"  blight 
may  be  soreading  to  the  non-federal  military 
colleges.  As  we  go  to  press  11  seems  that  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  might  soon  have  a 
veteran  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  mem- 
ber (1975-1979)  named  Josiah  O.  Bunting 
ni  as  Its  new  Superintendent.  Another  can- 
didate for  the  post.  General  Sam  Walker, 
was  a  C.P.R.  "military  fellow."  Under  this 
program,  the  federal  govenunent  actually 
sends  high-ranking  officers  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  this  private  "Liberal"  club  and  then 
pays  the  club  tuition  to  learn  the  thinking 
of  Council  members. 

As  you  see,  this  is  a  very  special  private 
club. 

Josiah  Bunting  is  an  alumnus  of  V.M.I, 
who  graduated  as  first  captain  and  won  a 
Rhodes  Scholarship.  He  makes  a  favorable 
Imnressive  apoearance.  But  examination  of 
subsequent  glitter  reveaU  a  good  deal  of 
tinsel,  as  we  shall  see. 

First  let  us  note  that  V.M.I.,  like  The  Cita- 
del of  South  Carolina.  Is  in  a  class  with  the 
oetter-known  service  academies  in  the  pro- 
duction of  top  quality  officers  for  our  Anned 
Forces.  Not  being  federally  control'ed.  thev 
^^  ?K*/l*  '^^°  strong-armed  into  going 
coed,  their  honor  systems  have  held  utT bet- 
ter under  the  waves  of  propaganda,  and  In 
farn'™.'  ^T  ''^"^  '^^'^  better  able  to  maln- 
dpi?„Kt°''^'*^  ■""*  traditions  they  consider 
desirable.   We   need   such   schools   as  VMJ 

&ofl'n'd.""'*  '°^  °"'=^"'  -''  ^^«^  - 


So  It  Is  a  matter  of  more  than  parochial 
concern  when  the  distinguished  general  of- 
ficers available  for  the  Superlntendency  of 
V.M.I,  are  apt  to  lose  out  to  a  man  who  made 
his  blggeat  splash  in  life  by  feeding  the  "anti- 
military"  propagandists  supporting  the  Vlet- 
cong  back  in  1972. 

Since  then,  two  overlapping  networks  have 
taken  care  of  blm,  wafting  Josiah  Bunting  of 
PhUadelphla  from  one  comfortable  and  pres- 
tigious position  to  another.  One  is  the 
Rhodes  Scholar  network,  and  the  other 
heavily  overlapping  the  first,  is  the  aforemen- 
tioned CouncU  on  Foreign  Relations.  How 
else  would  college  presidencies  continue  to 
rain  down  upon  a  man  with  only  a  Master's 
degree  and  but  four  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience? 

On  the  basis  of  his  fine  record  as  a  V.M.I. 
student,  Josiah  Bunting  HI  received  a 
Rhodes  Scholarship,  and  spent  the  years  be- 
tween 1963  and  1966  earning  a  Master's  de- 
gree from  Oxford  at  what  can  only  be  called 
a  very  languid  pace — and,  alas,  becoming 
quite  a  snob,  as  is  all  too  evident  from  his 
books.  Thus  did  Oxford  ruin  a  good  officer. 

Those  In  and  out  of  the  Establishment 
who  are  alert  to  manifestations  of  the  tre- 
mendous high  level  effort  to  create  an  eUtlst 
New  World  Order  know  the  purpose  of  the 
Rhodes  Scholarship  program.  Cecil  Rhodes,  a 
key  architect  of  the  British  Empire,  stated 
openly  that  the  purpose  of  his  program  was 
to  groom  and  indoctrinate  non-British  citi- 
zens so  that  his  One  World  schemes  could, 
through  them,  be  promoted  around  the  globe. 
Rhodes  Scholars  are  encouraged  to  think  of 
themselves  as  an  elite  especially  qualified  to 
run  the  world,  and  they  know  that  their 
careers  will  be  boosted  along  by  those  al- 
ready in  high  places. 

Heady  stuff  for  a  young  man.  Small  won- 
der that  when  it  came  time  to  go  on  active 
duty  Bunting  found  his  fellow  officers  to  be 
crashing  bores,  uncultured  and  uncouth,  un- 
imaginative, sycophantic,  conformist,  and  so 
forth. 

Bunting's  one-year  tour  of  duty  in  Viet- 
nam would  seem  enviably  privUeged  to 
others.  He  was  a  company  commander  for 
about  half  the  time,  and  was  then  promoted 
to  major  and  became  an  operations  officer  at 
divisional  headquarters.  It  was  here  that  be 
must  have  received  a  massive  wound  to  the 
ego,  because  he  has  been  nursing  it  ever 
since,  at  the  expense  of  the  Army  as  a  whole. 

Not  every  ma'or  can  look  forward  to  three 
years  as  a  West  Point  professor,  but  that's 
the  sort  of  thing  which  does  happen  to 
Rhodes  Scholars.  As  a  further  sign  of 
high-level  favor.  Bunting  was  picked  up  by 
the  radical  Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic 
Studies  in  1970.  A  study  by  the  Freeman  In- 
stitute, drawn  from  publications  of  the  As- 
pen Institute,  establishes  beyond  question 
that  this  organization  feels  privileged  not 
only  to  design  the  political  structure  but 
even  the  religion  for  a  World  Government. 
One  need  hardly  add  that  those  who  pro- 
pose such  things  also  expect  to  run  the 
system. 

While  teaching  history  at  West  Point, 
Bunting  was  also  writing  his  first  "novel," 
The  Llonheads.  In  common  with  his  later 
book.  The  Advent  Of  Frederick  Giles.  Bunt- 
ing's fictional  efforts  are  so  autobiographical 
that  you  have  to  wonder  which  parts  are  not. 
(That  Includes  the  coarser  episodes,  too.) 

The  Ninth  Division  becomes  the  Twelfth 
Division,  with  the  same  locaton  and  mlsson 
at  the  same  time  as  the  real-life  Ninth,  and 
one  can  only  conclude  that  Bunting's  own 
objective  was  to  smear  some  real-life  people, 
particularly  his  commanding  general.  This 
sort  of  thing  Is  not  well  received  in  the  Army, 
so  Bunting  resigned  to  become  a  "Liberal" 
hero  and  was  duly  hailed  in  Life  m3<»a-'lne 
as  a  brilliant  "man  of  Letters"  who  couldnt 
bear  those  bloodthirsty  clods,  his  fellow  of- 
ficer, a  minute  longer. 


If  one  believes  the  critics  and  the  Jacket 
blurbs,  Bimtlng  is  saying  that  his  Private 
First  Class  Everyman  died  because  the  gen- 
eral seeking  favor  In  Washington,  moved  his 
unit  mto  place  by  boat  instead  of  heUcopter. 
When  you  read  the  book  you  discover  that 
th6  hapless  prl>ate'3  mlsfor.une  hid  notning 
to  do  with  his  means  of  arrival:  Curious. 

And  here  is  Btinting  feeding  lilies  to  the 
"anti-military"  Lettlst  book  critics  bv  havl  ig 
one  otherwise  normal  officer  say  that  "th« 
nice  thing"  about  some  automatic  weapons 
is  its  slow  rate  of  fire,  which  ensures  that 
"they  can  feel  each  bullet  going  in."  The 
"Liberal"  reviewers  loved  that,  thrUllng  to 
its  nuances,  instead  of  cynically  inquiring 
as  to  why  the  sicko  did  not  use  a  aemi-auto- 
matlc  weapon. 

The  year  1972  was  one  of  major  transition 
for  Bunting — soldier  to  clvUian,  to  publicly 
acclaimed  intellectual  and  man  of  letters, 
and  of  course  the  darling  of  many  people 
who  e  hearts  belonged  to  Hanoi. 

But  not  enough  of  those  received  the  word. 
On  campus  after  campus  where  refusal  to 
hire  an  avowed  Communist  would  lead  to 
vast  uproars  about  academic  freedom. 
Bunting's  application  for  professorial  or  ad- 
ministrative work  was  doomed  by  the  Liberal 
Communist  united  front  that  was  showing 
thumbs-down  on  all  American  officers.  Bunt- 
ing told  Life  magazine. 

"It's  grotesque.  Up  here  at  West  Point  I'm 
a  rimnlng  dog  commie,  and  down  there  I'm 
a  fascist  pig." 

The  "down  there"  to  which  Bunting  par- 
ticularly referred  was  Washington  College, 
in  Maryland.  The  president  of  Washington 
College  at  the  time  was  Charles  Merdlnger. 
who  had  been  contacted  to  help  Bunting  and 
was  trying  to  create  the  position  of  "assist- 
ant to  the  president"  in  order  to  toire  him. 

Here's  how  it  works.  Rhodes  Scholar  and 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  member  Colo- 
nel Amos  Jordan,  who  had  spent  nearly  all 
his  Army  yeai^  teaching  at  West  Point,  and 
who  was  retired  in  1972  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general,  put  out  the  word  through 
the  network.  Merdlnger.  Rhodes  Scholar  and 
retired  Navy  captain,  tried  to  create  suitable 
employment  for  distressed  SchcHar  Bunting. 

Charles  Merdlnger  declares  that  prejudice 
against  military  officers  prevented  ihlm  from 
doing  so,  although  he  also  says  that  the  fac- 
ulty feared  Btinting  because  "he  could  have 
taken  any  of  their  Jobs." 

Since  neither  the  Navy  captain  nor  the 
Army  major  were  prepared  to  fight  to  guar- 
antee former  American  officers  the  same 
rights  as  Communists,  they  were  routed  by 
half  a  dozen  V.C.  sympathizers  and  their 
deluded  student  rabble.  But  it  all  worked 
out  for  the  best.  Merdlnger  says,  because 
Rhodes  Scholar  and  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
latlo:is  man  Stansfield  Turner  came  through. 
Vice  Admiral  Turner  was  then  president  of 
the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island. 

Despite  the  written  objections  of  many  top 
officers  at  the  Naval  War  College — objections 
which  seem  to  have  been  read  by  Bunting, 
despite  having  been  addressed  to  Turner — 
Josiah  Bunting  was  granted  "a  full  chair  in 
history."  Discussing  the  matter  with  a  sym- 
pathetic Interviewer,  Bunting  described 
what  protesting  officers  "saw  to  be  my  vari- 
ous sins  aealn.st  the  eovntry  and  the  Army." 
Nevertheless,  although  "they  think  I'm  the 
antichrist  un  there."  Bunting  was  ensconsed 
at  the  Naval  War  CoUeee.  Naturally  he  did 
not  tell  anyone  how  It  was  arranged  through 
the  Rhodes  Scholar  network. 

In  1973  the  certlfiably  "I  Iberal"  Bunting 
was  made  president  of  Brlarcliff  College,  a 
girls'  school  outside  New  York  Cltv  .  .  . 
sueeest  that  It  was  the  network  atrain.  Bunt- 
ing Kelt  In  the  nuMlc  eve  bv  being  inter- 
viewed by  BUI  Moyers  (CTS,.\  on  public 
broadcasting,  by  having  Mayor  John  Lindsay 
(CJ-R.)  grace  the  camptis,  by  being  named 
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a  "contributing  editor"  of  Harper's  magazine 
on  the  basis  of  one  (1)  article,  and  so  forth. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  1975. 

When  under  his  care  Brlarcllfl  went  bank- 
rupt In  1977  and  was  purchased  by  Pace 
University,  Bunting  moved  on  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Hampden-Sydney,  a  small  all-male 
college  In  Virginia. 

One  caution  about  Bunting  is  that  he  has 
never  stayed  put  very  long.  He  represents  an 
Investment  to  the  "Liberal"  networlcs  which 
have  been  moving  him  along,  and  they  may 
decide,  ror  example,  that  he  would  do  them 
more  good  on  the  political  scene. 

What  would  Joslah  Bunting  do  to  V.M.I. 
If  afforded  the  post  of  Superintendent? 
Quaintly,  Charles  Merdlnger  reminisced 
about  how  he  had  himself  wanted  to  trans- 
form Washington  College  Into  b  little 
Oxford,  and  suggested  that  Bunting  shared 
his  dream.  Nothing  came  of  It,  in  that  case, 
but  It's  a  thing  to  watch.  In  both  his  books 
and  public  statements.  Bunting  keeps  Jump- 
ing up  and  down  on  the  subject  of  bringing 
culture  to  the  olHcer  corps. 

Now  culture  Is  a  very  good  thing,  unless 
what  la  really  meant  Is  typical  "Liberal" 
snobbery.  We  have  mentioned  Bunting's 
snobbery.  His  second  book.  The  Advent  Of 
Frederick  Giles,  contains  a  treasure  house  of 
examples.  For  instance,  we  discover  that 
nobody  worth  a  fig  ever  came  from  Okla- 


IJM 


homa,  Kansas,  South  Dakota,  or  even  subur- 
ban Chicago. 

When  Bunting  wishes  to  create  a  "Middle 
American,"  his  acute  powers  of  observation 
flit  and  hang  In  a  closet,  bat-like,  until  he 
Is  finished.  Bunting  uses  his  straw-man's 
American  flag  tie-clasp  like  a  bell,  tinkling 
It  to  get  "Liberal"  glands  salivating  In  antic- 
ipation of  the  great  intellectual  slaughter 
Bunting  Is  about  to  wreak  upon  Its  wearer. 

The  wearer  of  the  American  flag  tie-clasp, 
who  also  doesn't  like  Commies  and  says  so  In 
mixed  company.  Is  exposed  by  author  Bunt- 
ing, you  see,  as  a  poseur  who  fakes  his  famil- 
iarity with  literature  and  philosophy.  Bunt- 
ing catches  him  mouthing  a  comment  off 
the  du9t  jacket  of  a  book,  and  discovers  that 
he  engages  In  premeditated  vocabulary 
building. 

But  what  have  we  here? 

When  Bunting  Is  being  a  music  snob,  he 
can  tell  me  anything.  I  only  know  that 
obbligato  looks  better  with  two  B's.  That's 
minor  compared  to  the  fact  that.  In  Bunt- 
ing's books.  Invitations  are  "wrangled," 
opinions  "U'/e,"  and  women  even  rarry 
"pockaboo'^s"!  Well,  well,  who  is  the  Ignornnt 
oaf  now?  The  first  compassionate  reaction  Is 
to  ask  why  the  entire  editorial  and  proof- 
reading staffs  of  a  major  publishing  house 
were  out  to  lunch  when  those  bloopers  went 
by.   A  compassionate   follow-on   thought   Is 


that  perhaps  they  were  not  out  to  lunch  at 
all,  but  lying  on  the  floor  exhausted  after 
catching  countless  other  fluffs. 

It  Is  the  level  of  the  bloopers  that  is  most 
appalling.  Can  you  Imagine  the  president  of 
BrlarcUff  College  thinking  that  women  carry 
pockabooka?  So  much  for  the  flawed  founda- 
tion of  Bunting  snobbery. 

Aside  from  that,  a  reading  of  his  written 
output  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has 
been  playing  "Liberal"  chopsticks  for  the 
past  10  years,  hitting  the  same  few  notes 
with  the  same  two  fingers.  Too  bad.  If  he 
hadn't  been  carried  off  to  Oxford,  he  might 
have  remained  an  officer  and  a  gentleman 
and  made  a  very  fine  Superintendent  of  the 
great  Virginia  Military  Institute.  « 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9 :  30 
a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at  7:13 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  25,  1981,  at  9:30  a.m. 
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HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24.  1981 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  of  this  week  the  House  will 
consider  H.R.  2594  to  eliminate  the 
April  adjustment  In  dairy  price  sup- 
ports. I  am  gravely  concerned  that 
consideration  of  the  adjustment  alone 
without  concurrent  consideration  of 
all  other  factors  that  influence  the 
dairy  Industry  may  lead  the  Congress 
into  making  a  hasty  decision  which  it 
will  regret  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  bring  all 
of  the  relevant  economic  factors  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  so  they  may 
see  why  the  elimination  of  the  April 
price  adjustment  is  unwise  and,  yes, 
unwarranted, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  today  at  the 
crossroads  of  our  country's  economic 
future.  In  recent  years  our  fiscal 
policy  has  promoted  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending  and  has  led  to  sky- 
rocketing inflation.  Our  monetary 
policy  has  promoted  high  interest 
rates.  The  American  people  and  their 
economic  systems  cannot  long  endure 
this  duel  pressure. 

I  sense  a  strong  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  to  change 
our  current  economic  situation.  Yet,  if 
we  are,  in  fact,  to  realize  a  new  begin- 
ning for  our  country,  the  farmer  must 
be  the  cornerstone  of  our  efforts. 

Have  wc  ever  really  considered  how 
fortunate  we  are  to  live  in  a  country 
with  efficient,  productive  farmers? 
The  productivity  of  the  American  agri- 
cultural community  has  helped  the 
American  consumer  in  his  battle 
against  inflation  by  providing  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  wholesome  agricultural 
commodities  at  a  reasonable  price.  Ad- 
ditionally, any  extra  production  has 
assisted  our  balance  of  trade  in  a  time 
when  foreign  imports  far  exceed 
American  exports. 

Because  of  the  crucial  role  the 
farmer  plays  in  the  American  econo- 
my, it  is  important  that  the  Congress 
does  not  enact  legislation  that  would 
restrict,  inhibit,  or  discourage  the  agri- 
cultural sector. 

But  that  is  exactly  what  H.R.  2594 
will  do  if  it,  indeed,  becomes  law— dis- 
courage the  young  and  l)eginning 
farmer  from  entering  or  continuing  in 
the  farming  industry.  This  would  be 
particularly  devastating  to  the  dairy 
farming  community  since  the  average 


age  of  dairy  farmers  is  now  55  years 
old. 

This  point  was  exemplified  In  a 
March  20  front  page  article  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  stated: 

Farmers  have  been  getting  out  of  dairying 
in  droves.  There  are  currently  about  170,000 
U.S.  dairy  farmers,  down  35  percent  since 
1969.  and  a  proposal  by  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration to  hold  down  dairy  price  supports 
could  hasten  the  departure  of  more  dairy- 
men. 

Nevertheless,  the  administration  In- 
sists that  the  elimination  of  the  April 
price  adjustment  is  necessary  to  cut 
down  on  the  cost  of  the  dairy  price 
support  program  and  to  limit  the  over- 
production which  has  resulted  in  Gov- 
ernment stockpiles  of  dairy  products. 

It  is  a  simple  economic  fact  that  the 
proposed  elimination  of  the  April 
price  adjustment  will  not  accomplish 
what  It  Is  advertised  to  do.  Further, 
any  action,  such  as  the  elimination  of 
the  April  price  adjustment,  that  might 
cause  a  major  shift  in  U.S.  dairy  pro- 
duction could  also  have  a  very  nega- 
tive Impact  on  consumer  prices  in  this 
country  in  the  future. 

Dairymen  and  economists  l)oth 
agree  that  maintaining  the  present 
price  support  level  or,  for  that  matter, 
lowering  the  current  price  level  will 
not  decrease  production  In  the  short 
run— 8  to  12  months— as  predicted  by 
the  USDA.  Bred  dairy  animals  simply 
do  have  a  financial  viable  alternate 
use.  They  will  freshen  and  be  milked. 
Additionally,  overhead  costs  continue. 

Simply  stated,  production  will  In- 
crease in  the  short  run  so  as  to  recover 
the  decreased  commodity  profit  over  a 
greater  amount  of  production.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  will  negate  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  projected  savings  to  the 
Federal  budget  In  the  Immediate 
future. 

This  can  only  spell  further  trouble 
for  the  dairy  price  support  program. 
When  the  arbitrary  stopgap  measure 
proposed  by  H.R.  2594  fails  to  accom- 
plish its  intended  purposes  of  cutting 
dairy  production  and  Federal  spend- 
ing, the  next  proposal  will  probably  be 
a  reduction  in  dairy  price  supports  to 
60  or  65  percent  of  parity. 

In  short,  those  of  us  who  seek  to 
preserve  a  fair  price  support  program, 
of  benefit  to  the  farmer  and  consumer 
alike,  are  being  thwarted  by  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  consider  all  of  the 
issues  that  affect  the  dairy  farmer  as  a 
package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  way  in  which 
we  can  reduce  the  present  Govern- 
ment stockpiles  of  dairy  products  and 
the  Federal  cost  of  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program  without  Injuring  the 
productivity  of  the  American  farmer 


or  discouraging  the  young  and  begin- 
ning farmer  from  entering  the  farm- 
ing industry. 

First,  the  April  price  adjustment 
must  not  t>e  eliminated.  Rather,  the 
entire  price  support  system  must  be 
considered  as  a  package  with,  not  sep- 
arate from,  the  following  points. 

Second,  immediate  action  should  be 
taken  to  stop  the  unrestricted  impor- 
tation of  casein  for  human  consump- 
tion. The  use  of  casein  as  a  substitute 
for  dairy  products  has  a  direct  effect 
on  the  cost  of  the  dairy  price  support 
program  and  the  current  Government 
stockpile  of  dairy  products. 

Third,  greater  attempts  must  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
promote  and  export  American  dairy 
products.  A  recent  trade  mission  to 
Mexico  and  Central  America  by  Wis- 
consin Secretary  of  Agriculture  Rhode 
indicated  that  a  (>otential  market 
exists  for  nonfat  dry  milk  in  this  area 
because  of  the  changing  world  supply 
situation.  Such  exports  of  American 
dairy  products  could  occur  with  a  very 
limited  subsidy.  Needless  to  say.  such 
exports  would  greatly  diminish 
present  Government  stockpiles  and 
prevent  such  stockpiles  from  occurring 
in  the  future. 

Fourth,  the  buy-back  level  for  dairy 
commodities  should  be  Increased.  In 
today's  current  economic  and  high  in- 
terest rates.  It  is  unrealistic  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  sell  commod- 
ities back  to  the  manufacturer  at  105 
percent  of  the  purchase  price.  The 
amount  should  be  increased  to  at  least 
110  percent.  This  will  encourage  more 
products  to  be  In  private  hands  as  well 
as  greater  sales  efforts  of  those  prod- 
ucts. Government  costs  will  also  be  re- 
duced accordingly. 

Fifth,  the  request  for  a  hearing  on 
proposed  changes  in  the  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders  as  they  relate  to  re- 
constituted milk  should  be  denied. 
There  is  already  a  sufficient  option  to 
the  consumer  with  the  fast-mixing 
powder  which  is  widely  available  in 
the  regular  food  distribution  chain 
presently. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  the  dairy  price  support  program 
has  worked  for  the  purpose  it  was  in- 
tended. It  has  guaranteed  an  adequate 
supply  of  wholesome  dairy  products  to 
the  consumer.  It  has  further  guaran- 
teed that  the  price  of  dairy  products  is 
reasonable  and  free  of  wide  shifts  in 
price  which  often  occur  with  commod- 
ities. One  only  needs  to  look  at  the 
market  for  peanut  butter  and  citnis 
fruits  this  year  to  realize  how  impor- 
tant it  Is  to  the  consimier's  interest  to 
avoid  wide  shifts  In  price. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  oo  the  floor. 
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Therefore.  I  urge  the  House  not  to 
take  any  action  on  dairy  price  sup- 
ports and,  particularly,  the  April  price 
adjustment  without  completely  consid- 
ering all  of  the  points  I  have  raised  as 
an  entire  package.  They  are,  indeed, 
all  interrelated.* 


THE  CHILDREN  OP  ATLANTA 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KHfTDCKY 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  American  people  are  confronted 
with  an  unfortunate  human  tragedy; 
23  black  children  linked  by  brutal 
murder  or  disappearance  are  the 
center  of  national  concern.  However, 
this  is  not  solely  a  black  problem:  it  is 
a  national  problem. 

There  is  little  or  no  evidence  leading 
to  the  murder  or  murderers  of  these 
children.  Thus,  young  children  and 
families  in  Atlanta  and  throughout 
the  Nation  are  held  hostage  to  their 
fears  and  apprehensions. 

I  would  add  that  these  brutal  mur- 
ders come  during  a  period  where  vio- 
lence against  minorities  has  increased 
dramatically.  This  violence  has  taken 
an  emotional  and  psychological  toll  on 
the  minority  conmiunities  affected. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  killings 
in  Atlanta  are  racially  motivated.  But 
we  do  know  that  they  are  tragic,  re- 
gardless of  the  color  of  the  victims  or 
the  murderers.  We  also  know  that 
these  murders  must  be  stopped. 

I  commend  the  administration  or 
President  Ronald  Reagan  for  increas- 
ing Federal  activity  in  conducting  the 
investigation  of  the  deaths  of  the  chil- 
dren in  Atlanta  and  for  providing 
needed  financial  assistance. 

Following,  is  a  brief  speech  delivered 
by  9-year-old  Erika  Lomax  of  Keene 
Eaementary  School  in  Northeast 
Washington,  D.C.,  at  a  memorial  serv- 
ice for  the  slain  children. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  the  words  of  a 
child  could  bring  us  closer  to  the 
meaning  and  impact  of  the  deaths  of 
these  children. 

The  speech  follows: 
CoiacKirrs  or  Esika  Lomax  at  the  Memori- 

Ai.  Sdivice  for  the  Slain  and  Missihc  At- 

uuTTA  Children 

Distinguished  Guests.  Families,  and 
Friends,  I  am  truly  honored  that  I  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you 
today. 

I  am  only  sad  that  we  are  not  here  for  a 
joyous  occasion,  but  one  that  has  shocked 
the  Nation  and  fiUed  our  hearts  with  grief. 

But  in  my  own  way.  I  feel  that  I  must 
speak  out  to  say  only  what  is  in  my  heart. 

I  am  a  child,  special  in  my  own  way,  as 
unique  as  each  star  that  shines  in  the  heav- 
ens. 

I  look  forward  in  my  life  to  growing  up.  I 
will  someday  graduate  from  school,  go  to 
coUege,  have  a  career,  a  marriage,  and  chil- 
dren. A  cycle  that  must  go  on,  for  this  is  the 
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way  of  the  world.  But  stop  for  a  moment, 
and  think  of  the  children  of  Atlanta  the 
harmless  children,  who  have  died  a  cruel 
death  at  the  hands  of  some  unfeeling  mon- 
ster. That  someone  who  to  this  very  day 
roams  free  to  kill  children,  that  someone 
who  has  made  us  all  afraid.  Afraid  of  the 
stranger  who  walks  behind  us  on  the  way 
from  school,  who  brings  fear  when  we  are 
alone  for  a  moment  away  from  the  protect- 
ing eyes  of  our  families. 

I  think  about  those  children  who  have 
died  in  Atlanta.  I  know  that  they  will  never 
graduate  from  school,  go  to  their  first 
dance,  to  coUege,  have  a  career,  a  marriage, 
or  families.  I  say  to  myself,  E>ear  Lord,  who 
has  the  right  to  take  away  the  Joys  of  child- 
hood? And  isn't  it  a  shame  that  this  killer 
haunts  us  like  a  shadow  in  the  night?  That 
killer  will  teach  us  many  things,  like  how  to 
be  afraid,  how  not  to  trust,  and  how  to  hate, 
because  we  don't  understand  why  someone 
would  kill.  We  are  taught  that  bad  people 
die,  does  that  mean  that  those  little  chil- 
dren were  bad?  I  don't  think  so. 

Never  forget  the  children  of  Atlanta,  they 
were  Just  like  me,  they  were  your  son's,  your 
daughter's,  your  brother's,  your  sister's,  the 
little  kid  next  door,  the  playmate  on  a  rainy 
day,  someone  you  could  tell  your  secrets  to. 
or  argue  with,  about  any  little  thing.  They 
were  children  who  could  laugh,  cry,  dance, 
and  above  all.  Love. 

Never  forget  that  most  of  the  things  that 
children  want  from  life,  are  the  simple 
things. 

We  just  want  to  learn,  have  fun,  make 
friends,  and  have  people  love  us,  and  most 
of  all,  we  want  to  grow  up! 

I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  this  to  the 
children  that  have  died  in  Atlanta. 

We  shall  not  forget  you,  we  shall  forever 
mourn  your  loss,  perhaps  you  have  gone  on 
to  a  better  world,  for  you  are,  and  forever 
shall  be  children  of  God. 

No  one  wUl  hurt  you  now,  no  one  will 
cause  you  tears,  for  I  know  deep  in  my  heart 
that  you  rest  in  the  arms  of  the  Lord,  and 
there  you  wiU  be  children  again. 

Play  in  the  skys  of  heaven,  dance  in  the 
clouds  and  the  wind,  let  the  angels  be  your 
playmates,  and  know  you  are  forever 
loved.* 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  SENATE 
ADOPTS  RESOLUTION  ON  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
around  the  country  are  questioning 
the  wisdom  of  the  administration's 
policy  of  military  support  for  the 
junta  in  EH  Salvador.  If  we  review  the 
magnitude  of  the  violence  during  the 
last  year,  and  the  role  of  the  military 
and  paramilitary  forces  in  perpetrat- 
ing that  violence,  it  is  not  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  U.S.  support  for  the 
regime  should  be  curtailed.  U.S.  sup- 
port for  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor is  tantamount  to  U.S.  endorsement 
of  the  regime's  abhorrent  human 
rights  record.  Besides  this  important 
moral  factor,  support  for  the  existing 
regime  strengthens  that  arm  of  the 
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Government  over  which  the  President 
has  the  least  control— the  military.  Do 
we  really  wish  to  condone  the  continu- 
ing violence  of  the  military  that  we 
can  expect  with  this  flow  of  arms? 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  by 
means  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
State  senate,  has  called  on  the  Con- 
gress "to  withdraw  further  United 
States  support  to  the  military  junta  in 
El  Salvador,  and  to  cease  any  military 
intervention  by  arms  or  other  support 
.  .  ."  I  commend  the  resolution's 
author.  Senator  Jack  H.  Backman,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
compelling  statement.  The  resolution 
follows: 
Resolution  Memorializing  the  Prestdent 

AND  THE  Congress  or  the  United  States 

TO  Withdraw  Military  and  Other  As- 
sistance From  the  Present  Government 

or  El  Salvador 

Whereas,  eight  United  States  citizens,  and 
over  eight  thousand  civilians,  including  the 
archbishop  of  San  Salvador  have  been  killed 
in  El  Salvador  In  the  past  year;  and 

Whereas,  many  of  those  killed  were  the 
victims  of  the  military  and  paramilitary 
forces  of  the  military  Junta  which  has  taken 
control  of  the  Government  of  El  Salvador; 
and 

Whereas,  Archbishop  Romero,  before  he 
was  assassinated,  made  a  special  plea  to  the 
United  States  Government  to  cease  its  sup- 
port of  the  military  junta  of  El  Salvador; 
and 

Whereas,  direct  and  Indirect  United  States 
intervention  wiU  lead  to  serious  regional 
warfare,  increasing  the  already  acute  suffer- 
ing of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  that 
embattled  nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  military  Junta  in  El 
Salvador  is  not  supported  by  a  majority  of 
the  population,  but  relies  for  its  survival  on 
the  strength  of  the  military  forces;  now 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  further  United  States  support  to 
the  military  Junta  in  El  Salvador,  and  to 
cease  any  military  intervention  by  arms  or 
other  support;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
appeals  for  a  cessation  of  further  violence 
and  for  establishment  of  full  respect  of 
human  rights  in  El  Salvador;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  members  of  the  congressional 
delegation  from  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.* 


GENESEE  CHAPTER  DAR  PRE- 
SENTS ITS  GOOD  CITIZEN 
AWARDS 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion presents  its  Good  Citizen  Award 
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to  outstanding  high  school  students. 
The  Genesee  Chapter  DAR,  located  in 
Genesee  County,  Mich.,  recently  pre- 
sented its  awards  to  25  area  high 
school  students  led  by  Emane  Jung  of 
Carman  High  School,  the  State 
winner.  I  offer  my  congratulations  to 
these  yoimg  Americans  who  have  been 
honored  by  the  Genesee  Chapter 
DAR.  The  other  winners,  and  their 
high  schools,  are:  Beth  Boyer,  Swartz 
Creek;  Cheri  Cain.  Hamady;  Duane 
Chizmadia,  LakeVille;  Catherine  Col- 
lins, Capac;  Rhonda  Councilor,  Our 
Lady  of  the  Lakes;  Kimberly  K.  Dean, 
Flushing;  Mary  Desrochers,  Flint  Cen- 
tral: Shelly  Edgerly,  Kearsley;  Jeanne 
Fowler,  Flint  Northern;  Beth  Heln- 
rich,  Ainsworth;  Curtis  Jablonski,  Mt. 
Morris:  I>eidre  Lentz.  Bendle;  Eileen 
Merrell.  Bentley;  Cathleen  Miller, 
Genesee:  Maureen  Miller,  Atherton; 
Julie  Ann  Nasser,  Clio:  Cindy  Rein- 
hart,  Hill-McCloy;  Tenee  Smith,  Flint 
Northwestern:  Gwen  Athene  Tarbox, 
Flint  Academy;  Regina  Watson, 
Powers;  Monica  Wooley,  Beecher; 
Theresa  Ann  Worrell.  Michigan 
School  for  the  Deaf;  Carolyn  Yurko, 
Yale;  and  Judy  Kay  Zurakowski,  Rich- 
mond.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  FAMILY 
PLANNING  LEGISLATION 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  reauthorize 
the  family  planning,  adolescent  preg- 
nancy, and  genetic  disease  programs. 
These  programs  are  exceptionally  im- 
portant because  they  focus  on  the  edu- 
cation and  counseling  of  young  people 
to  avoid  imwanted  dangerous  pregnan- 
cies and  to  assure  healthy  babies  when 
pregnancy  occurs. 

The  sections  dealing  with  the  family 
planning  program  (title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act— PHS  Act- 
make  no  changes  in  the  statute, 
simply  reauthorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1982  through  1985.  I  have  re- 
duced the  authorization  from  approxi- 
mately $408  million  in  fiscal  year  1981 
to  $281  million  in  fiscal  year  1982,  a  re- 
duction of  31  percent.  In  these  times 
of  budgetary  constraints,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  authorize  no  more  that  is 
necessary  for  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  programs.  The  prohibition  on 
the  use  of  title  X  funds  for  abortion  is 
continued. 

Family  planning  is  an  important 
program  and  is  cost  effective  both  in 
human  and  monetary  terms.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  would  be  an  addi- 
tional 900.000  pregnancies  a  year  were 
it  not  for  this  program.  This  would 
mean  many  more  unwanted  children, 
a  larger  number  of  people  on  the  med- 
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icaid  rolls,  and  more  abortions— none 
of  which  are  desirable  or  indeed  ac- 
ceptable. 

I  believe  it  is  also  necessary  that 
family  planning  remain  a  Federal 
rather  that  State  program.  Is  is 
mainly  an  education  and  counseling 
program,  rather  that  one  providing 
treatment.  These  fuctions  should  not 
be  performed  haphazardly.  There 
should  be  a  uniform  Federal  policy.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  program  will  be 
self-supporting:  the  population  the 
program  services  is  generally  without 
discretionary  income:  they  need  to  be 
encouraged  to  understand  and  seek 
services  rather  than  face  financial  bar- 
riers to  receiving  them. 

Further,  the  data  base  must  be  na- 
tional for  us  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  and  the  need, 
if  any,  for  continuing  it  past  1985. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  deals  with  the 
Genetic  Diseases  Act.  It  authorizes 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982  through 
1985,  without  substantive  change.  The 
1981  authorization  of  $35.5  million  re- 
duced to  $18  million,  a  decrease  of  49 
percent.  This  section  also  makes  clear 
that  Congress  considers  sudden  infant 
death  syndrome  to  be  included  in  the 
definition  of  genetic  diseases. 

The  genetic  diseases  provides  test- 
ing, counseling,  and  treatment  for  in- 
dividuals. Through  this  program,  we 
are  learning  more  about  the  factors 
which  may  cause  a  child  to  inherit  a 
particular  disease,  which  diseases  may 
be  genetically  related,  and  how  to 
treat  and  ultimately  prevent  such  dis- 
eases. An  important  part  of  this  pro- 
gram is  testing  and  counseling  for 
pregnant  women.  Discovering  the 
presence  of  or  potential  for  a  particu- 
lar disease  while  a  fetus  is  in  the 
womb  can  allow  a  physician  to  treat 
the  fetus  or  to  send  the  prospective 
mother  to  the  proper  medical  facility 
when  she  gives  birth.  The  child  will 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  survival 
and  leading  a  productive  life  if  the 
necessary  specialists  and  equipment 
are  available  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

The  genetic  diseases  program  also 
allows  parents  to  receive  prenatal 
counseling  so  that  they  will  be  better 
prepared  to  deal  with  any  abnormali- 
ties found  at  birth  and  any  that  might 
be  expected  to  develop  later  on.  Also, 
for  some  parents,  the  advance  infor- 
mation that  their  child  will  be  bom 
with  a  horrible  and  incapacitating 
defect  may  mean  that  they  will  be 
able  to  consider  the  option  of  termi- 
nating the  pregnancy.  We  aU  have 
heard  heartbreaking  stories  of  the 
mother  waiting  to  be  told  she  has  a 
healthy  baby  only  to  find  the  baby 
has  a  condition  which  could  have  been 
treated  before  birth  or  immediately 
thereafter.  Instead,  the  parents  and 
child  may  suffer  life-long  agony  need- 
lessly or  the  child  may  die.  There  are 
few  things  more  tragic  or  harder  to 
accept  than  those  which  could  have 
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been  prevented,  and  the  resulting  feel- 
ing of  dlspair  and  guilt  must  b?  un- 
bearable. It  is  unacceptable  that 
people  should  suffer  in  this  way  when 
we  may  have  the  means  to  prevent  it. 

Section  3  transfers  the  adolescent 
pregnancy  program  from  title  VI  of 
the  health  services  and  centers  amend- 
ment* of  1978  to  title  X  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  where  it  logically 
belongs.  A  number  of  technical 
changes  were  Included,  although  no 
requirements  were  changed.  We  did, 
however,  delete  section  601,  the  find- 
ings and  purposes,  because  if  needed 
at  all,  it  belongs  in  the  report  lan- 
guage to  clarify  congressional  intent 
rather  than  in  the  statute. 

As  in  the  other  programs,  we  have 
reduced  the  authorization  for  adoles- 
cent pregnancy  significantly.  The  1981 
authorization  of  $75  million  is  de- 
creased to  $14  million  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  a  reduction  of  81  percent.  The 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  these  funds 
for  abortions  is  continued. 

The  adolescent  pregnancy  program 
focuses  on  assisting  communities  to 
provide  counseling  and  treatment  to 
pregnant  adolescents  in  the  hope  of 
assuring  healthy  babies.  The  program 
also  provides  counseling  to  adolescent 
parents  and  parents-to-be  to  help  pre- 
pare them  for  parenting,  referral  to 
appropriate  educational  and  vocation- 
al services,  adoption  counseling  and  re- 
ferral, and  referral  to  appropriate  pe- 
diatric care.  Supplemental  services  of 
child  care  to  enable  the  adolescent 
parent  to  continue  her  education  or 
work,  consumer  education  and  home- 
making,  counseling  for  family  mem- 
bers—such as  the  parents  of  adoles- 
cent parents— and  transportation  are 
also  included  in  the  program.  Provi- 
sion of  these  services  will  result  in 
healthier  children,  prepare  adoles- 
cents to  be  better  parents,  and  assist 
in  keeping  them  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

I  strongly  believe  the  programs  con- 
tained in  this  bill  to  be  both  valuable 
and  cost  effective.  These  programs 
have  been  consistently  supported  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
hope  and  expect  that  support  will  con- 
tinue.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  RAISE  THE 
SOCIAL  SEXnjRITY  RETIRE- 
MENT AGE 


HON.  BOX  GREEN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEHTATl  VBS 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Retirement  Age 
Reform  Act  of  1981,  which  has  the 
support  of  five  of  my  colleagues.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  social  security 
system  will  be  experiencing  serious  fi- 
nancial problems  as  we  move  into  the 
next  century,  and  I  believe  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  make  proposals  which  will 
remedy  the  long-run  situation  without 
hurting  today's  senior  citizens.  I  be- 
lieve my  bill,  which  would  gradually 
raise  the  retirement  age  from  65  to  68, 
is  a  reasonable  and  necessary  solution 
to  the  financial  problems  which  the 
system  will  be  facing  in  the  coming 
decades,  and  will  make  the  system 
sound  for  the  retirees  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

Demographic  changes  in  the 
makeup  of  our  Nation  have  created  a 
need  for  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  social  security  system.  When  the 
sjrstem  was  first  created  in  1935,  there 
were  11  workers  paying  into  the 
system  for  every  1  drawing  out.  Today, 
there  are  three  workers  paying  for 
every  one.  By  the  year  2030,  when  the 
children  of  the  post-World  War  II 
baby  boom  will  have  passed  the  age  of 
65,  there  will  be  1V4  workers  support- 
ing each  retiree.  Our  system  is  des- 
tined to  collapse  unless  some  action  is 
taken  to  offset  the  changes  which  are 
expected  to  take  place  in  the  nature  of 
our  population. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  pro- 
poses to  raise  the  minimum  age  at 
which  an  individual  may  collect  maxi- 
mum social  security  benefits  by  3 
months  every  year  for  a  period  of  12 
years,  beginning  in  the  year  2000.  In 
this  way,  the  increase  would  not  affect 
anyone  who  is  currently  retired  or  is 
contemplating  retirement  within  the 
next  few  years.  At  the  same  time,  it 
recognizes  that  individuals  live  longer, 
healthier  lives  than  they  did  when  the 
system  was  first  created.  This  proposal 
would  shorten  the  number  of  years 
which  an  Individual  spends  as  a  retiree 
by  postponing  the  year  at  which  an  in- 
dividual may  collect  benefits.  In  this 
way,  it  shortens  the  number  of  years 
for  which  the  system  Is  currently 
obliged  to  pay.  Earlier  retirement 
after  age  62  would  continue  to  be 
available  with  actuarlly  reduced  bene- 
fits. 

This  change  also  recognizes  that  In 
the  future,  relatively  few  people  would 
otherwise  be  paying  into  the  system, 
and  a  relatively  great  number  taking 
out.  I  think  it  makes  sense  to  work  a 
bit  longer  and  be  secure  with  the 
knowledge  that  benefits  will  not  be 
cut,  nor  will  taxes  be  increased.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  today  to  consider  my 
legislation  carefully,  as  I  feel  it  seeks 
to  make  the  social  security  system 
sound  and  secure  for  retirees  of  the 
next  century.* 


THE  INSTITUTE  OP 
INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OFTIXAS 
tn  THI  HOUSE  or  RZPRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 
•  Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion    of    their    annual    national 
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councU  meeting  in  Washington  on 
April  26-28,  1981.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Education. 
The  IIE  is  an  example  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  provides  an  extremely  valu- 
able service  to  the  Nation  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  make  new 
Members  aware  during  this  period  of 
transition  of  the  value  of  such  organi- 
zations in  building  a  positive  U.S. 
image  abroad.  At  a  time  when  the 
Soviet  Union  spends  twice  as  much  as 
we  do  on  programs  of  educational  ex- 
change and  public  diplomacy,  the  ef- 
forts of  private  organizations  such  as 
IIE  to  build  productive  U.S.  relations 
with  other  countries  should  be  active- 
ly encouraged.  Its  activities  are  coordi- 
nated by  the  Institute's  national  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City  and  carried 
out  by  U.S.  regional  offices  in  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  Denver.  Houston.  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Washington.  D.C..  and  by 
overseas  offices  in  Latin  America  and 
Asia. 

IIE  was  founded  in  1919  in  the  after- 
math of  World  War  I.  Its  assigned  task 
was  the  promotion  of  international 
understanding  through  international 
educational  exchange.  Today  IIE  car- 
ries out  this  mission  through  the  ex- 
change of  students  and  scholars, 
knowledge,  and  skills  between  the 
United  States  and  130  countries. 

IIE  is  perhaps  best  known  for  its  ad- 
ministration of  the  U.S.  International 
Communication  Agency's  mutual  edu- 
cational exchange  program,  the  Pul- 
bright  fellowships  for  U.S.  and  foreign 
students  at  the  predoctoral  level.  Year 
after  year  IIE  is  successful  in  attract- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
of  support  for  this  program  from  uni- 
versities, corporations,  and  other  non- 
governmental sources,  a  remarkable 
record  of  public  and  private  sector  co- 
operation for  the  public  good. 

The  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation also  conducts  some  200  addi- 
tional programs  for  other  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  foreign  govern- 
ments, international  organizations, 
foundations,  corporations,  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  Altogether  IIE 
assisted  some  8.500  American  and  for- 
eign students,  distinguished  interna- 
tional visitors,  and  research  profes- 
sionals on  technical  assistance  projects 
overseas  during  the  1980  academic 
year— a  notable  record  for  a  private 
nonprofit  agency  and  a  major  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  interna- 
tional understanding. 

In  addition  to  its  role  in  the  mutual 
educational  exchange  program  of  the 
U.S.  International  Communication 
Agency.  IIE  administers  a  portion  of 
USICA's  international  visitors  pro- 
gram, which  brings  distinguished  for- 
eign visitors  to  the  United  States  from 
over  100  nations  each  year.  The  intent 
of  the  program  is  to  increase  the 
knowledge  of  the  United  States  of  In- 
fluential    citizens     of     other     lands. 
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Alumni  of  the  program  have  occupied 
hundreds  of  cabinet  positions  around 
the  world. 

IIE  offices  In  Washington.  D.C., 
Denver,  and  Houston  are  particularly 
active  in  support  of  the  USICA  inter- 
national visitors  program  which  relies 
on  community  agencies  to  organize 
the  local  contracts  of  its  participants. 
These  three  offices  each  year  assist 
over  2.000  distinguished  visitors  from 
other  lands.  They  insure  a  positive  ex- 
posure to  U.S.  communities  as  well  as 
a  productive  professional  experience 
for  distinguished  foreign  government 
officials,  university  professors.  Jour- 
nalists, labor  leaders,  and  representa- 
tives of  many  other  walks  of  life. 
There  efforts  significantly  affect  the 
U.S.  image  in  over  100  countries. 

IIE  assists  the  "Green  Revolution" 
centers,  the  international  agricultural 
research  centers  around  the  world 
that  have  developed  the  miracle  grains 
which  hold  the  best  hope  of  adequate 
food  supplies  for  the  less-developed 
nations.  The  institute  administers 
many  projects  for  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, and  is  active  as  well  on  behalf  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
and  numerous  other  supporters  of 
educational  cooperation  and  of  devel- 
opmental assistance. 

By  administering  programs  for  such 
sponsors,  IIE  is  able  to  make  a  major 
impact  on  International  relations 
through  cultural  diplomacy.  Its  pro- 
grams expose  both  the  current  and 
the  next  generation  of  leaders  of  other 
nations  to  the  values  of  American  soci- 
ety, auid  offer  training  other  countries 
need  to  build  their  own  societies.  Re- 
search conducted  through  IIE-related 
projects  is  having  a  major  impact  on 
increasing  the  world's  food  supply. 

IIE  also  serves  the  public  and  Ameri- 
can higher  education  through  its  edu- 
cational services— public  service  activi- 
ties supported  through  contributions. 
Through  educational  services,  IIE 
brings  information  and  counseling  to 
some  200,000  American  and  foreign 
students  each  year  and  provides  over 
50,000  copies  of  Its  many  publications 
to  students,  educational  institutions, 
counseling  centers,  and  libraries  all 
over  the  world. 

HE'S  educational  services  include 
conference  programs,  scholarship  pro- 
grams, and  many  other  activities  that 
bring  needed  assistance  to  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  concerned  with 
International  educational  exchange. 
As  the  central  clearinghouse  for  Infor- 
mation about  exchange  In  the  United 
States,  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  plays  an  Important  role  in 
making  productive  educational  rela- 
tionships a  reality. 

IIE  has  a  special  relationship  with 
American  colleges  and  universities, 
some  500  of  which  are  affiliated  with 
the  Institute  as  IIE  Educational  Asso- 
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elates.  IIE  assists  American  higher 
education  in  many  ways. 

The  institute's  overseas  offices  In 
Latin  America  and  Asia  provide  on- 
the-scene  assistance  In  Interviewing 
and  screening  applicants  overseas  for 
American  colleges  and  universities, 
and  dispense  Information  on  U.S. 
higher  education  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  foreign  students  each  year.  They 
offer  orientation  programs,  testing 
facilities,  libraries,  and  catalog  collec- 
tions, and  in  general  act  as  overseas 
ambassadors  for  American  higher  edu- 
cation. 

HE'S  regional  offices  In  the  United 
States  function  strongly  as  service 
agencies  in  international  affairs  for 
the  areas  in  which  they  are  located. 
Originally  these  offices  were  founded 
to  link  IIE  more  closely  with  the  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the 
United  States  that  are  the  institute's 
partners  in  educational  exchange,  and 
to  bring  together  local  citizens  and  In- 
ternational students  in  activities  that 
would  give  these  students  a  better 
knowledge  of  this  country  and  im- 
prove Americans'  understanding  of 
other  cultures. 

The  growing  need  In  today's  world  to 
increase  all  citizens'  awareness  of  in- 
ternational affairs  has  broadened  the 
focus  of  HE'S  regional  offices.  Semi- 
nars and  conferences,  programs  for 
schools  and  rural  communities,  exhib- 
its, presentations  are  among  the  citi- 
zen education  programs  of  IIE's  re- 
gional offices.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  ongoing  assistance  to  colleges  and 
universities.  Regional  offices  advise 
and  consult  about  international  educa- 
tion; work  closely  with  campus  study- 
abroad  advisers,  foreign  student  advis- 
ers, admissions  officers,  and  the  indi- 
vidual student,  and  make  available  the 
full  range  of  IIE  publications  and  in- 
formation services. 

The  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation, its  staff  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  volunteers  who  give  of  their 
time  and  energy  on  behalf  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  together  form  a  sig- 
nificant national  asset. 

It  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  salute 
the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion and  to  express  the  hope  that  this 
fine  organization  will  continue  its  tra- 
dition of  effective  service  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world  for  many  years 
to  come.« 


A  CITATION  WELL  DESERVED 
TO  VIRGINIA  T.  TORELLI 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24.  1981 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  times  of  global  strain  and  stress, 
it  Is  well  to  note  Individuals,  especially 
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praiseworthy,  whose  efforts  ease  ten- 
sions, educate  young  minds,  provide 
comfort,  break  down  barriers  of  igno- 
rance, allay  problems  with  resolve  and 
hope,  and  exemplify  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

Such  a  person  is  Virginia  T.  Torelli 
of  Manllus.  N.Y.  She  Is  the  director  of 
the  International  student  office  at 
Syracuse  University  and.  I  am  proud 
to  say.  a  constituent  of  mine. 

Her  work  is  the  principal  reason, 
perhaps,  the  only  reason,  for  the  suc- 
cessful program  for  foreign  students 
at  the  university. 

In  a  manner  which  is  at  once  tender 
and  firm,  Mrs.  Torelli  has  been  a 
friend  and  counselor  to  foreign  stu- 
dents during  traumatic  moments.  She 
has  been  to  them  a  source  of  strength 
through  episodes  of  fear  and  duress, 
and  to  the  community  she  has  been  an 
intelligent  adviser  and  an  effective  ad- 
ministrator. 

She  does  her  work  quietly,  calling  no 
attention  to  herself.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  Members  of  Congress  recognize  her 
eminent  example  and  excellent 
achievements  and  that  Syracuse  will 
soon  award  her  a  citation  for  distin- 
guished service.  The  honor  Is  Indeed 
deserved.* 
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ELIMINATING  AN  ADJUSTMENT 
WILL  NOT  DIMINISH  PRODUC- 
TION 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  attended  a  field  hearing  of 
the  Livestock,  Dairy,  and  Poultry  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  Dubuque.  Iowa.  At  that 
time  testimony  was  received  from  Mr. 
Corliss  J.  Hendrickson  of  Beldenville. 
Wis.,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  April  price  adjustment  on 
the  average  dairy  farmer  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hendrickson  pointed  out  that, 
according  to  a  report  In  the  December 
29.  1980.  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
the  price  of  whole  milk  increased  6.9 
percent  during  1980.  Needless  to  say. 
much  of  this  increase  went  to  whole- 
.salers  and  retailers  rather  than  the 
dairy  farmer. 

Mr.  Hendrickson  then  noted  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  his  dairy  farm  from  March 
1980  to  March  1981  based  upon  prices 
at  the  Farmers  Union  Cooperative  in 
Ellsworth.  Wis.: 

ELLSWORTH  FARMERS  UNION  COOPERATIVE  RETAIL  PRICE 
OOMPARtSON 
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The  proponents  of  the  elimination 
of  the  April  adjustment  in  dairy  price 
supports  Insist  that  dairy  production 
will  go  down  as  a  result  of  their  ef- 
forts. Such  an  assumption  ignores  the 
obvious. 

With  skyrocketing  costs  of  produc- 
tion, such  as  those  experienced  by  Mr. 
Hendrickson,  the  dairy  farmer  will 
have  no  choice  In  the  shortrun  but  to 
increase  production  so  as  to  recover 
the  diminished  commodity  profit  over 
a  greater  amount  of  production.  This 
will,  of  course,  only  add  to  the  current 
Government  stockpiles  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

In  short,  the  elimination  of  the  April 
price  adjustment  will  have  just  the  op- 
posite effect  of  its  intended  purpose.* 


FREEDOM  OP  INFORMATION 
ACT 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  by  Jack 
Valenti  which  appeared  in  the  March 
13.  1981.  Washington  Star,  entitled 
"Too  Free  With  Our  Information," 

Mr.  Valenti  makes  valid  points  about 
problems  caused  by  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  to  the  Nation's  intel- 
ligence agencies. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
needs  to  be  amended  and  hearings  on 
this  issue,  supplementing  those  held 
last  year,  will  be  conducted  in  the 
weeks  ahead  by  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee. 

The  article  follows: 

Too  Fkxb  With  Ottv  UfFoutATioN 

I  spent  some  time  recently  in  Western 
Europe  chatting  with  key  European  offi- 
cials, including  several  in  the  intelligence 
services  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  They 
seem  persistently  nonplussed  by  peculiar- 
ities in  the  American  spirit,  centered  mostly 
on  our  FYeedom  of  Information  (POD  Act 
and  the  porous  quality  it  confers  on  the  FBI 
and  the  CIA. 

As  one  foreign  official  put  it  to  me.  "I 
daresay  none  of  my  coUesgues  today  would 
pass  on  to  the  Americans  sensitive  data 
about  the  work  of  our  operatives  on  the 
Continent— or  even  hint  at  anything  which 
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would  Identify  agents  we  have  in  the  field. 
It  would  be  suicide  for  our  people.  It  is  al- 
ready deadly  to  your  own." 

Another  said.  "How  on  earth  can  you  pos- 
sibly collect  and  hold  Intelligence  which 
may  slip  Into  foul  hands  simply  because 
someone  you  do  not  know  writes  in  and  aslu 
for  Information?  How  you  can  have  an  intel- 
ligence organization  that  routinely  gives 
away  Its  files  ptisses  my  understanding." 

It  isn't  enough,  they  complain,  that  mate- 
riaJ  extracted  from  the  FBI  and  CIA  with 
Freedom  of  Information  requests  is  put 
through  a  sifter  that  supposedly  culls  out 
secret  material.  They  point  out  that  people 
are  processing  so  many  requests  that 
human  error  makes  it  literally  impossible  to 
expunge  all  that  is  not  designed  to  be  made 
public.  Slippage  is  ineviUble— and  when  it 
happens,  the  irretrievable  occurs. 

The  Intent  of  the  POI  Act  Is  laudable. 
Light  thrown  on  dark  crannies  of  the  gov- 
ernment usually  illuminates  a  good  many 
practices  that  should  be  corrected.  But  a 
balance  is  required,  say  these  Europeans. 

CASUAL  MAONBSS 

It  Is  one  thing,  they  point  out,  to  probe 
the  Department  of  Labor  or  Transportation 
for  information,  but  to  uncork  the  files  of 
the  FBI  and  the  CIA  Is  a  kind  of  casual,  and 
they  hope  momentary,  maulness. 

The  FBI  received  some  18.800  requests  for 
information  in  1979.  and  the  CIA  recorded 
some  14.000  requests  since  1975.  No  one  can 
be  certain  how  many  of  the  CIA  requests 
come  from  foreign  governments  operating 
through  cover  names.  And  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  sending  along  a  file  of  newspa- 
per clippings,  and  parceling  out  documents 
with  lines  blacked  out.  with  no  one  in  the 
Agency  quite  certain  that  all  that  should  be 
excised  has  been. 

Most  people  would  acknowledge  that 
criminals,  both  organized  and  unorganized, 
are  filing  requests  by  the  long  ton  to  the 
FBI  to  learn  what  the  feds  may  have  on 
them  that  might  be  embarrassing  or  damag- 
ing—and to  act  on  what  they  leam.  Prag 
ments  of  information  are  as  valuable  as  the 
complete  dossier. 

Unhappily,  some  past  events  have  con- 
vinced a  good  many  people  that  the  FBI 
and  the  CIA  skulk  about  doing  rude  acts  not 
countenanced  by  our  own  laws.  Public  suspi- 
cion about  two  enterprises,  without  whose 
vigilance  we  might  be  more  anxious  than  we 
are  now  about  our  future  security,  stirs  our 
unease. 

In  the  war  against  terrorism  in  Europe, 
the  intelligence  services  of  the  West  Exiro- 
peans  find  it  necessary  to  foresee  violent  de- 
signs before  they  are  hatched.  The  only 
known  method  to  do  that  is  to  collect  infor- 
mation so  that  if  a  design  is  forming  It  may 
be  thwarted  before  It  occiu^— or  at  the  very 
least  to  pick  up  the  spoor  of  those  sponsor- 
ing the  skulduggery  before  they  kill  some- 
body. 

AH  IHSnrunOIIALIZKD  LEAK 

What  the  public  doesn't  know,  and  prob- 
ably cannot  know  until  it  is  too  late,  is  how 
well  our  police  and  intelligence  services  are 
prepared  to  act  before  some  violent  deed  is 
done.  We  have  so  institutionalized  the 
leak"  in  this  country  that  nothing  is  truly 
safe  from  prying  eyes.  Granted  that  we  may 
too  often  stamp  Top  Secret  on  a  formula  for 
dried  milk;  granted  also  that  much  of  what 
is  delivered  to  someone  asking  for  informa- 
tion is  valueless.  But  it  is  nonetheless  true 
that  in  handling  literally  thousands  of  re- 
quests, brief  lapses  in  scrutiny  run  through- 
out the  whole  costly  process. 
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It  is  not  the  cost  of  handling  these  re- 
quests that  should  cause  us  concern.  It  is 
the  disposition  of  crucial  material,  often  col- 
lected at  great  risk  from  sources  who  believe 
It  is  sacrosanct,  who  suddenly  discover  to 
their  horror  and  fear  that  It  Is  not.  All  of 
which  causes  our  colleagues  in  Europe  to 
shake  their  heads. 

This  unease  among  our  friends  is  not  evi- 
dence of  paranoia  As  William  Burroughs 
put  it,  "A  paranoid  Is  a  man  in  possession  of 
all  the  facts. " 

The  work  of  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  is  by 
nature  shadowy.  But  they  labor  to  ensure 
the  security  of  the  nation.  Most  Americans 
assume  that  work  is  going  forward  with  dis- 
patch, skill  and  diligence.  But  many  Evirope- 
an  friends  of  this  country  are  queasy  not  so 
much  about  the  quality  of  the  labor,  but  of 
the  impermanence  of  its  safety. 

One  can  only  pray  that  the  Congress  and 
its  oversight  committees  can  figxire  out 
some  common-sense  balance  which  places 
off-limits  sensitive  information  which  is  now 
leaked  or  routinely  given  away.  There  is  le- 
gitimacy in  the  phrase  "national  security  in- 
formation."* 


DEBORAH  HEART  AND  LUNG 
CENTER  SIGNS  AGREEMENT 
TO  AID  POLISH  CHILDREN 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF  IfEW  JERSEY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24.  1981 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  in  Philadelphia  an  historic 
event  will  take  place.  The  Deborah 
Heart  and  Lung  Center,  which  I  am 
proud  to  have  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Browns  Mills,  N.J..  and  the 
Government  of  Poland  will  sign  an 
agreement  inaugurating  a  program  for 
the  care  of  Polish  children. 

The  Deborah  Heart  and  Lung 
Center  will  provide  pediatric  cardiac 
surgical  treatment  to  Polish  children 
in  need  of  this  treatment.  A  great 
many  Polish  children  suffer  from  car- 
diac disorders  and  are  unable  to  obtain 
the  medical  care  they  need  because 
Poland  has  a  shortage  of  physicians 
trained  in  pediatric  cardiac  surgery.  In 
an  additional  effort  to  help  correct 
this  problem,  Polish  physicians  and 
medical  personnel  will  also  be  able  to 
observe  the  techniques  and  procedures 
used  by  the  medical  staff  at  the  Deb- 
orah Heart  and  Limg  Center. 

I  am  proud  that  this  program  with 
Poland  is  made  possible  through  the 
generosity  of  private  contributions  to 
the  Deborah  Hospital  Foundation, 
which  has  lieen  serving  the  New 
Jersey  area  for  58  years.  Happily,  the 
free  care  provided  our  children  is  now 
being  extended  to  Poland's  needy  chil- 
dren. 

The  joy  healthy  children  bring  to 
their  family  and  friends  is  universal. 
So,  too.  is  the  heartbreak  that  is  suf- 
fered by  those  same  families  and 
friends  when  the  child  is  ill.  Today,  as 
the  agreement  Is  signed  for  the  pediat- 
ric   cardiac    surgical     program,     the 
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Polish  people  will  be  continuing  their 
internal  struggle  to  create  a  society  in 
which  they  can  live  freely  and  safely. 
These  brave  people  have  troubles 
enough  without  adding  to  them  the 
anguish  caused  by  knowing  an  ill  child 
cannot  be  cured  because  of  lack  of 
medical  facilities  and  personnel.  While 
we  cannot  fight  the  Polish  peoples'  in- 
ternal political  battle,  we  can  at  least 
hope  that  their  children  will  return 
from  the  Deborah  Heart  and  Limg 
Center  healthier  and  happier  and  that 
their  families  and  friends  wiU  be 
strengthened  and  encouraged  by  these 
children.* 


TRANSPORTATION  ISSUES  IN 
THE  96TH  CONGRESS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  WrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  for  the  Record  my  sum- 
mary of  transportation  issues  in  the 
96th  Congress: 

The  96th  Congress  produced  a  disappoint- 
ing record  on  transportation  issues  of  great- 
est concern  to  New  Yorkers  and  other  urban 
residents.  Enactment  of  well-publicized  bills 
to  deregulate  railroads  and  the  truclung  in- 
dustry could  not  obscure  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide a  fairer  formula  for  funding  mass  tran- 
sit, require  at  least  some  form  of  passive 
safety  restraint  in  automobiles,  and  halt  the 
spending  of  billions  for  wasteful  projects 
such  as  the  Teimessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way. 

Off  the  floor  of  Congress,  the  battle  over 
the  proposed  Westway  highway  continued, 
and  General  Accounting  Office  staff  began 
a  probe— at  my  request — of  New  York  City's 
purchase  of  new  Grumman  buses  under  an 
$89  million  federal  grant.  The  buses  were 
withdrawn  from  service  after  discovery  of 
widespread  structural  defects,  and  the 
extent  of  repairs  to  be  paid  for  by  the  man- 
ufacturer remained  unclear  at  the  end  of 
1980. 

One  of  the  great  disappointments  of  the 
Congressional  session  involved  the  failure  to 
enact  the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of 
1980.  which  would  have  significantly  in- 
creased mass  transit  funding  for  all  major 
urban  areas.  New  York  City's  share  of  all 
federal  mass  transit  subsidies  would  have 
grown  from  15  to  20  percent,  up  $87.8  mil- 
lion a  year. 

The  new  formula  was  based  on  miles  of 
rail  and  bus  service  an  area  provides,  not  on 
population,  as  under  current  law.  The 
change  would  have  brought  72  cents  f)er  ve- 
hicle mile  of  mass  transit  to  every  major 
city  in  the  nation,  except  New  York— which 
would  have  received  58  cents  per  mile.  That 
share  per  mile  was  smaller  due  to  a  limit  on 
the  federal  assistance  any  one  city  could  be 
provided.  But  the  formula  still  represented 
a  great  improvement,  one  that  may  not  be 
possible  in  the  new  Congress. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  has  passed 
bills  with  this  new  funding  formula  But  in 
spite  of  the  outstanding  efforts  of  Rep. 
James  Howard  (D-NJ),  Chairman  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee,  too 
little  time  remained  to  reconcile  other  dif- 
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ferences  between  the  two  bills,  and  the  leg- 
islation died  as  time  ran  out  on  the  96th 
Congress. 

The  measure's  most  controversial  section 
dealt  with  requirements  for  access  to  public 
transportation  for  handicapped  persons.  I 
opposed  an  amendment  by  Rep.  James 
Cleveland  (R-NH)  which  would  have  re- 
moved the  obligation  of  localities  under  ex- 
isting law  to  provide  service  for  the  handi- 
capped. That  amendment  was  defeated,  and 
a  compromise  substitute  passed  that  pre- 
served the  basic  assurance  of  service,  and  re- 
quired that  prompt  alternative  services  be 
provided.  At  the  same  time,  the  substitute 
amendment  would  have  made  today's  strin- 
gent federal  requirements  flexible  enough 
that  local  governments  could  provide  service 
while  planning  for  the  most  cost-effective 
means  of  access  in  the  future. 

Efforts  to  require  use  of  air  bags  as  pas- 
sive safety  restraints  in  new  automobiles 
before  1983  failed  on  several  occasions  in 
the  96th  Congress.  But  the  bill  which  final- 
ly became  law  still  requires  installation  of 
air  bags  by  1983  in  at  least  one  line  of  small 
cars  sold  by  each  manufacturer  in  the  U.S. 
market,  as  an  option  for  the  car  buyer. 

Congressional  approval  of  accelerated 
funding  for  the  $3  billion  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee  Waterway  came  despite  evidence 
that  the  project  wUl  only  subsidize  barge 
companies  and  duplicate  an  existing  trans- 
portation network  on  water  and  rail.  Indeed, 
the  majority  of  companies  claimed  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  benefit 
from  the  project  either  do  not  exist,  or  have 
stated  they  would  not  use  the  canal.  Stop- 
ping the  project  now  would  save  the  Ameri- 
can people  many  times  more  dollars  than 
the  several  hundred  million  already  spent. 

Deregulation  of  both  trucking  and  rail- 
road industries  passed  Congress  during  the 
summer  of  1980.  These  landmark  bills  repre- 
sent steps  toward  removing  government  reg- 
ulation from  areas  of  commerce  where  effi- 
ciency, and  lower  prices,  were  thought  best 
promoted  by  le&s  restraint.  Regulation  is  re- 
tained in  areas  where  possible  monopolistic 
practices  p>ose  significant  dangers  to  the 
consumer's  interests. 

Hearings  were  held  at  my  request  in  New 
York  City  by  both  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  (DOT)  and  a  Congressional 
Subcommittee  on  my  legislation  to  halt  pro- 
posed federal  regvilations  that  would  allow 
transport  of  nuclear  waste  through  major 
cities.  Local  officials  and  community  activ- 
ists Joined  me  in  urging  the  DOT  to  with- 
draw its  proposals.  If  implemented,  the  reg- 
ulations would  once  again  allow  transport  of 
lethal  nuclear  waste  through  the  heart  of 
our  city  across  the  Queensborough  Bridge, 
up  Third  Avenue,  over  to  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  on  to  the  Cross-Bronx  Expressway, 
and  across  the  George  Washington  Bridge 
to  New  Jersey. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  study  of  the 
purchase  and  testing  of  837  Grunmian 
Flexible  buses  by  New  York  City  is  under- 
way at  the  request  of  myself  and  Rep.  John 
L.  Burton  (D-Cal.).  chairman  of  the  House 
Sulxommittee  on  Government  Activities 
and  Transportation.  Investigators  will  deter- 
mine whether  tests  before  delivery  should 
have  detected  the  structural  defects  that 
forced  the  city  to  remove  the  entire  fleet  of 
new  vehicles  from  service.  In  addition,  the 
GAO  will  examine  warranties  obtained  by 
bus  purchases  it.  New  York  and  other  cities 
to  find  whether  the  public  is  being  ade- 
quately protected  In  cases  where  the  prod- 
uct proves  to  have  serious  deficiencies. 

I  asked  for  the  GAO  study  in  August  after 
the  small  openable  windows  included  on  the 
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buses  failed  to  provide  adequate  ventilation 
when  air  conditioning  broke  down.  As  a 
result,  many  buses  were  idled  during  the 
summer.  Yet  testing  of  the  window  design- 
installed  after  City  Councilwoman  Carol 
Greltzer  and  myself  had  objected  to  the  to- 
tally sealed  windows  originally  proposed— 
had  not  been  completed  when  the  buses 
were  delivered. 

The  GAO  team  will  examine  the  U.S. 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration's  re- 
quirements that  mandate  sealed  windows 
and  other  items  on  buses,  regardless  of  local 
conditions,  to  see  whether  different  proce- 
dures for  testing  and  selection  of  optional 
features  are  warranted. 

The  movement  against  Westway  contin- 
ued strongly,  as  22  elected  officials  in  New 
York  joined  me  in  asking  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  deny  a  permit  needed 
for  construction  of  the  extravagant  road- 
way. Three  U.S.  agencies— the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service— also  took  a  stand  against  the 
permit,  which  is  necessary  to  allow  dredging 
and  filling  of  a  2.8  mile-long  section  in  the 
Hudson  River  along  the  West  Side  of  Man- 
hattan that  Westway's  design  would  re- 
quire. 

A  tour  of  the  proposed  Westway  corridor 
was  sponsored  by  myself  and  34  other  elect- 
ed officials  in  October.  1980.  along  with  47 
community  leaders  and  activists  and  repre- 
sentatives from  40  local  and  national  organi- 
zations. The  tour  took  note  of  the  valuable 
businesses  and  neighborhoods  Westway 
would  destroy  or  adversely  affect. 

The  future  of  Westway  under  the  new 
Reagan  administration  is  uncertain.  Advi- 
sors to  the  new  President  have  recommend- 
ed a  review  of  segments  of  the  Interstate 
highway  system  which  remain  unbuUt  to  de- 
termine their  cost  effectiveness.  Westway  is 
the  most  expensive  of  all  those  projects. 
The  highway  is  now  estimated  at  more  than 
$2  billion,  or  over  $8,700  an  inch— the  most 
expensive  highway  ever  proposed.  I  have 
argued  that  the  trade-in  of  those  highway 
monies  for  mass  transit  purposes  makes  the 
most  sense.  Finally,  the  EPA  took  a  coura- 
geous step  last  summer  when  it  proposed 
disapproval  of  New  York  State's  plan  to 
fight  air  pollution  in  the  metropolitan  area 
ETA  correctly  criticized  the  state  for  failing 
to  seek  out  funding  for  mass  traivsit  from  all 
possible  sources.  Such  funding  is  critical  to 
aiir  quality:  Improved  mass  transit  should 
induce  drivers  to  leave  the  road,  reducing 
pollution  caused  by  automobiles.  As  of  this 
writing,  no  solution  has  been  agreed  to  and 
no  final  action  has  been  taken.* 


RETIRING  AMBASSADOR  RE- 
PORTS FAVORABLE  TRENDS  IN 
ITALIAN  PUBLIC  OPINION 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
Los  Angeles  Times  interview  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  last  month,  retir- 
ing U.S.  Ambassador  Richard  N.  Gard- 
ner offered  some  interesting,  and 
hopeful,  comments  about  recent  politi- 
cal developments  in  Italy. 

According  to  Ambassador  Gardner, 
there  has  been  a  definite  shift  in  Ital- 
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Ian  public  opinion  over  the  past  4 
years  away  from  the  Marxist-Leninist 
concepts  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
in  favor  of  the  values  shared  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  other  Western  Eu- 
ropean nations.  The  Italian  Commu- 
nist Party  (PCI)  has.^in  fact,  suffered 
some  significant  reverses  during  this 
period,  despite  severe  economic  diffi- 
culties, the  continuing  plague  of  do- 
mestic terrorism,  and  the  devastation 
caiised  by  a  major  earthquake. 

This  encouraging  trend,  I  believe,  re- 
sults In  large  measure  from  the  pru- 
dent and  realistic  approach  to  Italian- 
American  relations,  which  was  consist- 
ently followed  by  the  previous  admin- 
istration, despite  some  Intermittent 
criticism,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  ad- 
hered to  by  Secretary  Haig  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  years  ahead.  Simply 
stated,  this  involves,  in  the  Ambassa- 
dor's words,  "a  policy  of  noninterfer- 
ence in  the  internal  affairs  of  allies, 
but  of  stating  openly  its  preference 
that  Communists  not  participate  in 
the  governments  of  allies." 

While  contacts  have  been  broadened 
to  some  extent  between  American  dip- 
lomats and  Communist  Party  officials, 
the  distinction  between  enhanced  com- 
munication and  approval  has  been 
made  consistently  and  effectively— 
with  apparently  quite  positive  results. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  the  full  text  of  the  final 
interview  with  Ambassador  Gardner 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  as  well  as  to  those  in  the 
Reagan  administration  who  reportedly 
are  engaged  in  a  comprehensive  review 
of  U.S.  relations  with  our  European 
allies. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Feb.  11.  1981] 

Italy  Tuehihg  Away  Fbom  CoiorainsTS, 

Retiring  U.S.  Ambassador  Says 

(By  Louis  B.  Fleming) 

RoMK.— There  has  been  a  fundamental 
shift  in  Italy  over  the  last  four  years,  away 
from  the  Marxist-Leninist  cor»cepts  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  in  favor  of  the  values 
shared  by  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  nations,  according  to  VS.  Ambas- 
sador Richard  N.  CJardner. 

'This  is  the  most  satisfying  thing  I  have 
seen  happen  in  these  four  years."  Gardner 
said,  discussing  his  term  as  ambassatfcH' 
here. 

He  is  leaving  Feb.  27  and  returning  to  the 
academic  world.  His  replacement  has  not 
been  named. 

"Four  years  ago  I  was  distressed  to  find 
how  much  Marxist-Leninist  thinking  had 
penetrated  the  high  schools.  unlversiUes. 
the  intellectual  press,  the  arts  and  culture 
here,"  he  said  in  a  fareweU  interview.  "The 
penetration  was  greater  than  with  any 
other  ally." 

He  noted  that  he  was  referring  to  IrCarx- 
ist-Leninist  concepts  in  order  to  draw  a 
sharp  distinction  with  the  Marxism  still  os- 
tensibly practiced  by  the  Italian  Socialist 
Party,  regarded  by  the  United  States  as  a 
constructive  partner  in  the  new  Italian  gov- 
ernment. 
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A  new  comer  is  being  turned,  Gardner 
went  on.  "The  near  hegemony  of  Marxist- 
Leninist  thought  Is  being  broken.  There  is  a 
resurgence  of  non-Marxist  liberal  thought." 
Looking  at  the  political  situation  Itself,  he 
called  attention  particularly  to  Communist 
Party  electoral  losses  over  the  last  four 
years. 

"The  Communists  are  on  the  defensive  for 
the  first  time,  and  I  hope  they  stay  that 
way."  he  said. 

The  shift  has  been  accompanied  by  in- 
creased interest  in  and  respect  for  the 
values  of  freedom  and  liberty  associated 
with  the  United  States,  he  said. 

"There  Is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
the  common  man  retains  greater  affection 
for  the  United  SUtes  and  what  it  stands  for 
than  Italy,"  he  said. 

Gardner,  who  has  made  a  priority  of  gain- 
ing greater  respect  and  recognition  for  Italy 
among  American  policy  makers,  expressed 
his  personal  gratification  at  the  way  the 
new  Administration  In  Washington  has 
dealt  with  Italy.  He  noted  that  one  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  s  first  phone  calls  following  in- 
augriration  was  to  the  Italian  prime  minis- 
ter, Amaldo  Porlani.  and  Reagan's  first 
meeting  with  a  high  Western  European  offi- 
cial will  be  Thursday  with  Italian  Foreign 
Minister  Emllio  Colombo. 

"It  is  gratifying  that  the  new  Administra- 
tion Is  signaling  its  recognition  of  the  very 
great  Importance  of  Italy  in  the  Atlantic 
alliance."  Gardner  said.  "Whether  measured 
in  terms  of  its  geopolitical  position,  its  polit- 
ical and  economic  Importance  or  its  real 
contribution  to  the  alliance.  Italy  deserves 
to  be  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  alliance." 

He  singled  out  for  special  recognition  the 
decision  of  Italy  in  1979  to  accept  mlssUes 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tions  new  theater  nuclear  forces  plan. 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  of  West  Ger- 
many had  made  his  acceptance  of  the  mis- 
siles conditional  on  the  acceptance  by  an- 
other Eiiropean  continental  nation  and 
Italy  provided  that. 

"Furthermore,  the  6th  Fleet  could  not  op- 
erate effectively  without  the  home  port 
facilities  in  Italy,"  Gardner  said. 

But  he  acknowledged  that  Italy  remains 
vulnerable  to  communism,  to  terrorism,  to 
its  dependence  on  energy  imports— more 
than  any  other  Western  nation— to  its  eco- 
nomic difficulties  and  the  everpresent 
earthquake  problem. 

"On  balance  I  would  say  Italy  is  some- 
what less  vulnerable  than  it  was  four  years 
ago,"  the  ambassador  said.  "Some  of  the 
dangers  of  four  years  ago  have  receded, 
temporarily  at  least,  but  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  can  be  complacent  or  that  the  funda- 
mental problems  have  been  solved." 

The  ambassador  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  political  reverses  of  the  Italian 
Communist  Party,  which  has  had  declining 
support  since  it  poUed  a  record  34.4%  in  the 
national  elections  of  1976. 

"In  the  1979  elections  they  lost  one  out  of 
nine  voters  and  those  results  were  con- 
firmed in  the  elections  of  1980,"  he  said. 
"Equally  important,  these  elections  showed 
for  the  first  time  that  the  Communists  were 
doing  less  weU  with  the  18-to-25-year-old 
group  than  with  other  voters." 

Gardner  broadened  contacts  between 
American  diplomats  and  Communist  Party 
officials,  a  process  that  began  under  Presi- 
dent Gerald  R.  Ford,  but  he  continued  to 
exclude  high  party  officers  from  official  em- 
bassy functions. 

Gardner  became  the  first  American  am- 
bassador to  meet  Communist  Party  Secre- 
tary Enrico  Berlinguer. 
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They  had  a  five-minute  coversation  over 
coffee  at  a  dinner  given  by  President  Sandro 
Pertinl  for  then-President  Jimmy  Carter 
last  summer. 

Gardner  also  accepted,  for  the  first  time, 
invitations  to  attend  dinners  and  receptions 
where  he  came  in  direct  contact  with  senior 
Communists.  Previously  the  contacts  had 
been  handled  by  other  embassy  staff  mem- 
bers. And  he  entertained  some  Communist 
intellectuals.  Including  the  historian-jour- 
nalist Giuseppe  Bof fa,  as  part  of  an  energet- 
ic program  of  entertaining  muiy  segments 
of  Italian  society. 

"A  cautious  dialogue  with  the  Communist 
Party  clearly  serves  the  national  Interests  of 
the  United  States  so  long  as  It  Is  always 
made  clear  that  communication  does  not 
mean  approval,"  Gardner  said. 

"This  enables  the  United  States  to  under- 
stand better  what  Is  going  on  Inside  the 
party  and  It  gives  an  opportunity  to  try  to 
influence  them  over  the  long  term  in  direc- 
tions favorable  to  us." 

Beginning  In  1977.  the  United  States  has 
foUowed  a  policy  of  pledging  non-interfer- 
ence in  the  Internal  affairs  of  allies  but  of 
stating  openly  its  preference  that  the  Com- 
munists not  participate  in  governments  of 
allies. 

The  policy  was  articulated  by  then-Presi- 
dent Carter  following  controversy  over  alle- 
gations that  the  U.S.  Embassy  here  had 
played  a  direct  political  role  in  earlier  years. 

Gardner  said  he  saw  only  a  remote  possi- 
bility that  the  Conununists  would  change 
on  the  fundamental  questions  of  accepting 
true  Western  concepts  of  democracy  and  in 
living  up  to  full  obligations  of  NATO  mem- 
bership. 

"Many  American  scholars  make  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  of  the  Communist  Party  as 
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an  individual  who  can  change  his  mind 
quickly,"  Gardner  said.  "It  is  an  institution, 
with  a  complex  bureaucracy,  deeply  condi- 
tioned by  its  past  and  profoundly  resistant 
to  change." 

He  was  critical  of  Conununist  Party  oppo- 
sition to  American  and  NATO  operations  in 
Italy,  including  the  sutionlng  of  Pershing 
II  missiles  under  the  theater  nuclear  forces 
accord.  That  is  one  of  the  Issues  likely  to 
come  up  during  Foreign  Minister  Colombo's 
visit  to  Washington.  Italy  has  yet  to  desig- 
nate the  missile  sites,  a  decision  likely  to  stir 
fresh  parliamentary  debate. 

Gardner  and  his  wife,  Danielle,  will  fly  to 
Washington  Feb.  27,  then  return  to  Italy  In 
April,  when  Gardner  will  begin  a  two-month 
visiting  professorship  at  the  European  Uni- 
versity sponsored  by  the  10  Common 
Market  nations  In  Florence.  He  will  lead 
seminars  at  the  Aspen  Institute  In  August 
and  return  In  September  to  his  post  as 
Henry  Moses  professor  of  international  law 
and  organizations  at  Columbia  University.* 
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TRADE  WITH  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST.  1978-80 


HON.  PAUL  HNDLEY 

OF  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commerce  Department  has  released 
figures  on  U.S.  trade  with  the  Middle 
East  in  1978.  1979.  and  1980.  This 
trade  was  as  follows: 


U.S.  TRADE  WITH  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  1978-80 
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Although  the  value  of  U.S.  exports  to  $13  biUion,  the  value  of  U.S    im- 

to  this  region  were  up  significantly  in  ports    almost  doubled  in    the    same 

1980  over  1978.  going  from  $9.4  billion  period,  going  from  $15.7  billion  in  1978 
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to  $30.3  billion  in  1980.  This  latter 
fact,  of  course,  is  largely  because  of 
the  rising  cost  of  oil. 

This  table  of  trade  figures  demon- 
strates just  how  Important  it  is  to  the 
United  States  to  expand  its  exports  to 
this  region  to  diminish  the  great  trade 
imbalance  we  are  now  suffering. 

An  important  step  to  improving  our 
trade  competitiveness  in  the  Middle 
EJast  and  elsewhere  is  the  removal  of 
U.S.  tax  law  disincentives  to  exports. 
The  American  Businessmen's  Group 
of  Riyadh  prepared,  in  1980,  a  position 
paper  on  "America's  Loss  of  Business 
In  the  Middle  East."  This  paper  focus- 
es on  several  trade  disincentives  which 
place  U.S.  businessmen  at  a  disadvan- 
tage compared  with  European,  Japa- 
nese, and  other  competitors.  Foremost 
among  these  trade  disincentives  ac- 
cording to  this  paper,  are  U.S.  tax  laws 
siffecting  Americans  working  overseas. 
Since  exports  mean  jobs  for  U.S. 
workers  and  a  strong  U.S.  economy,  it 
is  critical  for  the  Congress  and  the 
Reagan  administration  to  work  to- 
gether to  make  reform  of  U.S.  tax  law 
disincentives  to  trade  a  top  priority  of 
our  1981  agenda. 

Excerpts  follow  from  the  American 
Businessmen's  Group  of  Riyadh  paper 
which  demonstrates  why  this  task  is 
so  urgent: 
America's  Loss  of  Business  in  the  Middle 

East 
u.s.  companies  operating  in  the  middle  east 
are  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with 
european  and  asian  firms  because  of  u.s. 
legislation  and  executive  action  which 
restricts  and  is  often  punitive  as  com- 
pared to  governmental  support  by  other 
nations  for  their  companies  overseas 
We  call  on  the  United  States  Congress  to 
recognize  this  situation  and  to  enact  imme- 
diate legislation  which  would— 

EUiminatc  taxest  on  American  expatriates 
which  force  U.S.  firms  to  hire  foreigners  or 
price  themselves  out  of  the  market: 

Provide  financing  for  American  firms 
which  would  put  them  on  a  competitive 
footing  with  foreign  firms;  and 

Rationalize  anti-trust,  anti-boycott,  anti- 
corruption  and  other  laws  which  penalize 
U.S.  firms  abroad  without  advancing  any 
significant  policy  objectives. 

The  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  is  in  the 
world's  largest  single  market  for  construc- 
tion and  other  contracted  services,  for  the 
related  consulting  and  design  fields,  and  for 
the  attendant  materials  and  equipment.  As 
such  it  is  also  the  most  comr>etitlve  single 
market  for  these  labor  and  production  in- 
tensive services  in  the  world.  It  is  likely  to 
remain  so  for  at  least  the  decade  of  the  80's. 
U.S.  firms  are  losing  ground  rapidly  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  While  fully  9  percent  of  all 
construction  projects  in  the  Kingdom  were 
awarded  to  U.S.  contractors  in  1975,  our 
share  dropped  to  6  percent  in  1978  and  con- 
tinues to  decline  with  only  3  percent  of  con- 
struction going  to  U.S.  firms  in  1979. 

Even  the  civil  and  military  construction 
contracts  let  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers on  behalf  of  the  Saudis  are  going 
substantially  to  foreign  firms.  In  fact,  the 
U.S.  share  of  such  work  has  plummetted 
dramatically  from  35  percent  in  1975,  to  5 
percent  in  1978  and  then  to  2  percent  in 
1979. 
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As  a  result,  the  total  U.S.  exports  to  Saudi 
Arabia  show  no  real  dollar  growth,  1979's 
$4.9  billion  being,  in  fact,  a  decline  from 
1978's  $4.4  billion  when  adjusted  for  a  12- 
percent  inflation  rate.  Moreover,  the  U.S. 
portion  of  the  Kingdom's  enormous  import 
bill,  averaging  22  percent  over  the  period 
1975-79  is  beginning  to  show  a  noticeable 
decline. 

The  health  of  this  market  affects  all 
Americans,  because  U.S.  firms  buy  Ameri- 
can products.  According  to  the  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America,  90  percent 
of  the  material  and  equipment  used  by  U.S. 
contractors  are  U.S.  products.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  estimates  that  every  bil- 
lion dollars  in  exports  generates  30,000  do- 
mestic jobs.  The  U.S.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment puts  the  figure  at  40,000  jobs  per  bil- 
lion dollars  of  exports,  and  a  study  conduct- 
ed by  Aramco  shows  53,000  U.S.  jobs  created 
by  the  same  one  billion  dollars.  Thus,  the 
Saudi  Arabian  market  is  responsible  for  be- 
tween 145  and  260  thousand  domestic  U,S. 
jobs. 

U.S.  firms  are  not  losing  ground  in  Saudi 
Arabia  due  to  attitudinal  hindrances  on  the 
part  of  either  ourselves  or  our  hosts,  as 
some  assert.  The  Saudis  still  desire  Ameri- 
can goods  and  services;  they  are  simply  no 
longer  willing  to  pay  the  ever-growing  pre- 
miums for  buying  American  over  European 
or  Asian.  Certainly  the  very  existence  of  our 
group  attests  that  U.S.  firms  are  interested 
in  this  market;  sufficiently  Interested  to 
dedicate  their  full  efforts  and  resources  to 
working  here  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  fact  is  that  we  can  no  longer  success- 
fully compete  with  foreign  firms  who  re- 
ceive support  from  their  respective  govern- 
ments. This  support  ranges  from  effective 
subsidies  to  outright  ownership,  control  and 
supply  of  labor.  The  policies  of  most  foreign 
governments  with  respect  to  assistance  to 
their  own  firms  in  foreign  markets  renders 
U.S.  legislation  highly  disincentive  by  com- 
parison. If  the  U.S.  wishes  to  reverse  the 
current  trend,  to  regain  lost  foreign  sales 
and  the  resultant  income  and  tax  revenues, 
to  improve  our  enormous  trade  deficits,  and 
to  return  to  a  leading  position  in  the  world 
marketplace,  U.S.  firms  operating  overseas 
must  be  allowed  to  confront  foreign  compe- 
tltlors  on  a  more  equal  footing. 

The  single  item  most  often  cited  by  U.S. 
firms  operating  overseas  and  by  independ- 
ent investigators  as  a  cause  for  the  dwin- 
dling U.S.  share  of  international  business  is 
the  current  text  and  interpretation  of  the 
individual  foreign  earned  income  legislation. 
Sections  911  and  913  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  No  other  industrial  nation  taxes 
the  overseas  earning  of  its  citizens  as  rigor- 
ously and  no  other  major  industrial  power 
taxes  such  earnings  at  all.  It  is  more  than  a 
coincidence  that  it  is  just  these  same 
powers— South  Korea.  West  Germany,  the 
U.K.,  Japan,  Italy,  Canada  and  France— to 
whom  U.S.  firms  are  losing  work  at  present. 
The  direct  effects  of  the  present  legisla- 
tion are  two-fold.  First,  bids  tendered  by 
U.S.  firms  are  inflated  by  the  projected 
excess  cost  of  maintaining  taxed  American 
personnel  and  are  thus  unsuccessful.  A 
study  made  by  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors of  America  of  an  actual  bid  shows 
that  the  projected  cost  of  using  American 
staff  was  nearly  twice  that  of  using  compa- 
rable British  staff.  75  percent  of  that  differ- 
ence was  found  to  be  the  result  of  taxing 
the  American  individuals'  foreign  earned 
income.  This  resulted  in  a  total  bid  3  per- 
cent higher  for  the  American-staffed  U.S. 
firm.   A  2.3-percent  spread   in  offers  pre- 
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vailed  at  the  time  and  the  U.8.  firm  did  not 
receive  the  work.  Zero  work  means  zero 
income  for  the  U.8.  economy  and  zero  tax 
revenues. 

Second,  these  taxes  are  forcing  U.S.  firms 
to  replace  American  staff  with  British,  Irish 
and  other  English  speaking  expatriates  who 
are  not  taxed  on  Income  earned  abroad.  Mr. 
Abdullah  T.  Dabbagh,  Commercial  Counsel- 
or at  the  Embassy  of  Saudi  Arabia  In  Wash- 
ington states  that  the  proportion  of  U.8. 
citizens  employed  by  U.S.  firms  in  the  King- 
dom declined  from  65  percent  in  1976  to  35 
percent  In  1980  due  to  the  1976  tax  Uw.  The 
findings  of  the  Middle  East  Marketing  Re- 
search Bureau  Ltd.  investigating  U.S.  firms 
in  Riyadh,  showed  a  10-percent  drop  in  US. 
citizen  employees  of  U.S.  firms  over  the 
period  1977-78  with  heavier  losses  in  the  nu- 
merous mid-sized  firms.  This  corroborates  a 
report  by  Chase  Econometrics  Associates, 
which  estimates  a  further  10  percent  drop 
for  1980. 

Beyond  the  obvious  loss  of  income  and 
revenues  attendant  to  declines  In  the  hiring 
of  U.S.  citizens  to  work  abroad,  there  Is  also 
the  fact  that  people  tend  to  direct  business 
to  their  countries  of  origin  due  to  familiar- 
ity with  home  specifications  and  products  as 
well  as  to  a  modicum  of  nationalism.  In 
Saudi  Arabia,  where  nearly  everything  is 
imported,  this  phenomenon  is  most  pro- 
nounced. Over  the  past  five  years,  the  char- 
acter of  importing  to  the  kingdom  has 
changed  drastically.  While  at  one  time, 
items  were  usually  Imported  for  a  specific 
project,  local  dealers  and  vendors  now  pre- 
Import  vast  quantities  of  materials  and 
equipment  for  sale  on  the  local  market.  Our 
collective  experience  has  shown  us  that, 
given  this  ever  Increasing  local  availability, 
people  will  procure  the  products  of  their 
countries  of  origin  whenever  possible.  A 
very  telling  example  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
export  of  U.S.  heavy  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia  fell  5.5  percent  from  $200  million  in 
1978  to  $189  million  in  1979. 

Further,  our  experience  shows  conclusive- 
ly that  the  days  when  only  U.S.  products 
could  met  U.S.  firms  needs  and  U.S.  or  UA 
based  specifications  are  sadly,  over.  Both 
Japan  and  Korea  produce  many  Items  to 
American  standards,  and  much  of  Europe 
produces  substitutes  acceptable  even  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

With  respect  to  taxing  U.S.  corporaUons' 
foreign  income  we  direct  attention  to  the 
benefits  given  to  our  competitors  by  their 
respective  governments. 

Italy  and  Japan  do  not  tax  the  overseas 
earnings  of  their  firms  at  all.  The  Republic 
of  Korea  affords  Its  contractors  a  50-percent 
exemption  on  Income  from  abroad.  France. 
West  Germany  and  the  U.K.  allow  their  cor- 
porations partial  exemptions  and/or  tax 
payment  deferrals  to  twister  operations. 

We  must  point  out  that  operating  in  a  de- 
veloping country  such  as  Saudi  Arabia  is  in- 
herently different  from  operating  in.  say. 
Western  Europe.  Most  Saudi  Arabian  gov- 
ernment regulations  are  complex,  time-con- 
suming and  variable.  Even  in  the  capital  and 
other  major  cities,  employees  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  enter  the  local  hous- 
ing market  and  must  be  provided  for.  Out- 
side of  the  cities,  food  and  often  water  must 
also  be  provided.  Communication,  both  in- 
ternal and  international,  utterly  necessary 
for  the  direction  of  business  to  the  U.S.,  is 
extraordinarily  expensive.  Thus  operating 
costs  and  overheads  are  enormous  atMl  re- 
quire large  quantities  of  cash  to  be  con- 
stantly available.  In  consideration  of  this 
and  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  con- 
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tracts  In  the  Kingdom  are  multi-year  In 
term,  we  request  the  U.S.  Government  allow 
Job-based  accounting  methods  to  calculate 
corporate  tax  due.  scaled  for  percentage  of 
completion  to  be  utilized.  Such  a  plan  would 
faciliUte  use  of  capital  without  significantly 
altering  the  ultimate  liability  Incurred. 
Without  such  a  minimal  concession  as  this, 
our  totally  exempt  foreign  competitors  will 
continue  to  benefit  at  our  expense.* 


EXIMBANK  SUPPORTS  JOBS 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OP  ORKGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
hacking  away  at  the  Export-Import 
Bank's  lending  authority,  opponents 
of  the  Bank  have  glossed  over  one  of 
the  most  Important  contributions  that 
it  makes  to  our  economy:  jobs.  The  ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  sell  unilateral 
trade  disarmament  under  the  guise 
that  export  assistance  only  helps 
"profitable  corporations"  and  "busi- 
ness must  do  its  part"  in  sacrificing 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Even  if  we  were  to  accept  the  premise 
that  American  business  needs  no  as- 
sistance in  meeting  predatory  financ- 
ing in  the  international  marketplace, 
even  if  we  ignore  the  continuing  de- 
cline of  American  products  in  world 
competitiveness,  we  cannot  forget  that 
the  companies  that  export  employ 
American  workers.  Simply,  exports 
mean  jobs.  Recent  figures  show  that 
one  in  nine  manufacturing  jobs  in  the 
United  States  are  export  dependent. 
And  in  my  own  State  of  Oregon,  over 
10  percent  of  the  manufacturing  work- 
ers are  paid  by  exports. 

Before  my  colleagues  accept  the  ar- 
gument that  it  is  American  business 
that  is  sacrificing  through  cuts  in  Ex- 
imbank,  I  would  remind  them  once 
again  that  Eximbank  means  jobs,  pro- 
ductive jobs.  I  know  of  few  Members 
who  would  knowingly  and  willingly 
sacrifice  the  livelihoods  of  their  con- 
stituents and  the  long-term  economic 
health  of  the  country  on  the  basis  of 
such  rhetoric. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  figures  which 
show  the  amount  of  exports  Exim  sup- 
ported in  each  State  over  the  last  3 
fiscal  years. 

More  important,  however,  the  fig- 
ures also  show  the  estimated  number 
of  job-related  Eximbank  activity.  I 
commend  this  information  to  the 
Members'  attention  and  hope  they  will 
consider  it  carefully  before  deciding 
the  fate  of  Exim  and  the  fate  of  work- 
ers in  their  districts. 

The  table  follows: 
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As  of  this  writing  President  Reagan  has 
submitted  a  proposal  \o  phase-out  the  II-D 
and  VI  Public  Service  Employment  (PSE) 
programs  of  the  CETA  Act  by  September 
30.  1981. 

I  strongly  support  this  action  and  urge 
you  to  vote  in  agreement  with  President 
Reagan. 

CETA  must  return  to  its  original  purpose 
as  a  training  program  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  hard-core  unemployed  into  pri- 
vate sector  Jobs.  PSE  does  not  accomplish 
this  purpose  so  it  must  be  phased-out  now. 

If  the  CETA  Act  is  to  be  re-authorized 
during  F/Y-1982,  it  must  be  re-enacted  as  a 
training  program  for  the  truly  needy  so 
they  might  have  lasting  and  permanent 
Jobs. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  considera- 
tion.  May  the  Lord  Jesus  bless  you  and 
guide  you  as  you  serve  In  Washington. 
Sincerely, 

Jamks  W.  Hauskr. 
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HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  letter  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  a  resident  in  my  district 
praising  F*resident  Reagan's  proposed 
budget  cuts.  It  is  worthy  of  special  at- 
tention because  it  is  written  by  some- 
one whose  program  is  scheduled  for 
drastic  budget  rescissions.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  CETA  program,  one  which 
has  recklessly  expanded,  as  has  much 
of  the  Pederal  bureaucracy,  and  has 
lost  sight  of  the  reason  for  which  it 
was  created— to  train  the  chronically 
imemployed  for  jobs  in  private  indus- 
try. CETA  was  never  intended  to 
create  permanent  public  service  jobs, 
but  subsequent  additions  to  the  origi- 
nal program  do  just  that.  The  two 
areas  which  will  be  phased  out  are 
those  which  provide  public  service  jobs 
with  no  future  purpose.  They  do  not 
contribute  to  the  long-range  benefits 
of  the  workers  or  our  economy,  while 
elimination  of  them  will  help  return 
CETA  to  its  primary  function  and  save 
millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Hauser  and  am  pleased  to 
insert  his  letter  in  the  Record: 

Kane  County  CETA  Servicbs, 

Geneva,  lU.,  March  11.  1981. 
Congressman  Tom  Corcoran, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Corcoran:  I  have  been 
the  Fiscal  Manager  for  the  Kane  County 
CETA  program  for  the  past  six  years.  I 
wrote  you  in  August  1978  concerning  the  re- 
authorization of  the  CETA  Act  and  my 
opinions.  My  views  have  not  changed  since 
that  time. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE  TASK  FORCE 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  sent  my  colleagues  a  letter 
inviting  them  to  join  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment Sevice  task  force,  an  organi- 
zation of  House  and  Senate  Members 
working  to  develop  a  greater  under- 
standing of  Pederal  employee  issues. 
As  task  force  chairman,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  a  number  of  our  ablest 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  representing  every  region  of  the 
country  have  joined  in  the  effort  to 
insure  the  kind  of  Pederal  workforce 
the  American  people  expect  and  want. 

As  Members  consider  participating 
in  the  task  force,  I  hope  they  will 
review  the  variety  of  services  the  task 
force  offers.  As  an  information  con- 
duit working  to  supplement  the  efforts 
of  the  authorizing  committees  with 
timely  data  and  analysis,  the  task 
force  can  provide  information  and  re- 
sponses to  constituent  problems  and 
inquiries  that  otherwise  would  have 
required  significant  staff  time.  For  ex- 
ample, in  connection  with  its  work  on 
the  Presidents  hiring  freeze,  executive 
pay,  cost  of  living  adjustments,  and 
proposed  reductions  in-force,  the  task 
force  has  already  aided  Members  of- 
fices with  memoranda  prepared  upon 
request  and  sample  constituent  corre- 
spondence. 

Because  Members  may  also  be  inter- 
ested in  figures  reflecting  the  com- 
bined total  of  Federal  employees  and 
retirees  by  State,  the  task  force  staff 
has  prepared  a  table  providing  such  in- 
formation. No  fewer  than  16  States 
have  more  than  100,000  citizens  who 
either  work  or  have  worked  in  the 
Federal  Government.  California, 
Maryland,  New  York,  Texas.  Virginia, 


UM 
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and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  a 
quarter  million  or  more  Federal  em- 
ployees and  retirees. 

I  Insert  the  table  for  Members'  Infor- 
mation: 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FEDERAi  EMPLOYEES  AND  RETIREES  BY 
STATE 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  make  up  a  Federal  work 
force  have  just  as  great  a  stake  and 
just  as  powerful  a  commitment  to  the 
Nation  as  the  people  they  serve.  That 
in  recent  years  their  efforts  have  not 
been  well  received  reflects  a  record  for 
which  this  body  must  bear  some  re- 
sponsibility. 

One  senior  civil  servant,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  constituent  of  mine,  wrote 
to  President  Reagan  on  March  6.  to 
express  bitterness  and  frustration  that 
is  spreading  throughout  all  r&nks  of 
Government.  David  S.  Pollen  had  a 
fine  career  in  the  private  sector,  when 
he  saw  "an  opportunity  to  help  this 
country  improve  itself,"  and  entered 
the  Federal  Government.  Seventeen 
years  later  Mr.  Pollen  foimd  himself 
one  of  a  "group  which  is  the  butt  of 
every  conceivable  kind  of  disparaging 
remark  from  those  who  hold  office."  I 
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submit    Mr.    Pollen's    letter    for    the 
Rbcoro. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  Members  who  have  not  yet 
had  a  chance  to  seriously  consider 
joining  the  task  force  two  articles 
about  the  organization  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Federal  Times.  I  invite 
Members  wishing  further  information 
about  the  task  force  to  contact  our  of- 
fices at  225-9120. 

The  letter  from  David  Pollen  and 
the  two  articles  follow: 

RocKviLu:.  Md., 

March  6,  1981. 
The  Prksident  of  tmi  United  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  a  senior  career 
civil  servant  with  more  than  17  years  of  civil 
and  military  service,  I  harbor  bitter 
thoughts  about  my  decision  to  devote  my 
professional  life  to  the  cause  of  better  gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  was  promoted 
up  the  civil  service  ladder  on  the  basis  of 
length  of  service.  I  had  a  fine  career  in  the 
private  sector  which  I  gave  up  to  enter  the 
Federal  government  at  the  supergrade  level 
because  I  saw  an  opportunity  to  help  this 
country  improve  itself. 

Before  entering  Federal  service  I  had 
made  an  enormous  investment  in  education 
and  experience.  That  investment  included 
time,  money,  and  a  great  deal  of  hard  worl(. 
For  the  past  17  years  1  have  capitalized  on 
that  investment  to  produce  results  for  my 
employer,  the  people  of  this  country. 

What  is  my  return  on  this  investment  and 
effort?  (1)  economic  strangulation  which 
has  reduced  my  purchasing  power  to  below 
the  (>oint  at  which  it  stood  when  I  first  en- 
tered government  in  1965  (every  other 
group  in  the  country  has  received  some  ad- 
justment for  performance  and  inflation  over 
this  same  period  of  time);  and  (2)  member- 
ship in  a  group  of  a  few  thousand  executives 
upon  which  this  government  depends  for  re- 
liable operation,  day  after  day.  a  group 
which  is  the  butt  of  every  conceivable  kind 
of  disparaging  remark  from  those  who  hold 
office 

Mr.  President,  please  take  the  time  to 
read  the  list  of  specific  job  titles  of  those  in 
the  senior  civil  service.  You  will  find  there 
the  most  crucial,  complex,  and  demanding 
type  of  job  assignments  imaginable:  air 
force  target  selector,  nuclear  safety  officer, 
social  security  actuary,  research  laboratory 
director,  etc.  We  cannot  be  replaced  with 
safety  by  the  trained,  experienced  people 
necessary  for  good  job  performance  unless 
salaries  are  brought  into  line.  i.e.  raised  to 
the  market  level  of  those  kinds  of  skills. 
The  country  can  fool  itself  only  so  long 
before  it  pays  the  penalty  of  a  dry-rotted 
civil  service  which  cannot  do  the  job.  If  we 
do  not  care,  we  rot. 

We  are  economic  men  as  much  as  every- 
one else  in  the  country.  We  are  dying  on  the 
vine:  so  are  our  functions,  and  so  will  the 
government. 
Sincerely. 

Davis  S.  Pollen. 

[From  the  Federal  Times.  Mar.  16,  19811 

New  Hill  Caucus  Scans  Federal  Work 

Problems 

(By  Keith  A.  Sinzinger) 

A  bipartisan  congressional  task  force  on 

federal  employee  issues  has  t>ecome  oper- 
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ational  this  year  under  the  leadership  of 
Rep.  Michael  D.  Barnes.  D-Md. 

It  is  the  first  caucus  to  focus  on  legislation 
and  executive  action  affecting  federal  work- 
ers and  job  installations. 

Barnes,  who  convened  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Service  Task  Force  late  In  the  96th 
Congress,  said  it  will  serve  as  an  informa- 
tion clearinghouse  and  a  link  between  feder- 
al groups  and  Capitol  Hill. 

It  will  follow  and  supplement,  but  not  du- 
plicate, the  work  of  congressional  author- 
izing committees,  he  said. 

The  task  force,  which  attracted  35  mem- 
bers last  year  and  33  so  far  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress, has  an  open  membership.  But  it  is 
concentrating  its  recruiting  efforts  on  con- 
gressmen with  high  concentrations  of  feder- 
al employees  in  their  districts  and  has  a  goal 
of  70  members  this  year. 

Staff  director  Robert  Honlg  said  there  are 
78  House  members  with  20,000  or  more  fed- 
eral constituents— not  Including  retirees, 
postal  workers  or  the  military.  More  than 
150  representatives  have  federal  constituen- 
cies of  10,000  or  more,  he  said.  'They  are  a 
sizable  and  knowledgeable  voting  bloc,"  he 
added. 

Among  issues  on  the  task  force  agenda  are 
the  administration's  hiring  freeze  and  pro- 
posed staff  reductions,  proposed  cost-of- 
living  cuts  for  retirees,  civil  service  and 
Hatch  Act  reforms,  universal  social  security 
coverage  and  affirmative  action. 

Guiding  the  group  with  Barnes  are  vice 
chairmen  Stan  Parris,  R-Va.,  and  Vic  Fazio, 
D-Cal.,  and  executive  board  members  James 
Howard,  D-N,J.,  Tom  Lantos.  D-Cal.,  Harold 
Washington,  D-Ill.,  and  Fortney  (Pete) 
Stark,  D-Cal.  Parris  will  serve  as  the  task 
force  lisuson  with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  other  administration  offi- 
cials. 

An  aide  to  Parris  said  the  group  hopes  to 
persuade  the  administration  that  federal 
workers  will  be  its  best  allies  in  the  fight 
against  waste  in  the  bureaucracy. 

Staff  director  Honig,  formerly  with  the 
Senate  Labor  Conmiittee,  and  Jerry  Ander- 
son, who  worked  with  ACTION  and  state 
government  in  Ohio,  will  lead  the  efforts  of 
a  small  staff  that  includes  volunteers  and 
student  interns. 

The  caucus  will  be  funded  by  member 
dues  ($125)  and  clerical  contributions,  plus 
donations. 

Honig  said  the  task  force  has  had  "very 
open  and  extensive"  contract  with  federal 
union  and  professional  groups  and  is  "ex- 
tending its  reach"  to  the  research  communi- 
ty. 

Its  main  activity  so  far  has  involved  brief- 
ing members  on  federal  issues— such  as  the 
hiring  freeze— through  short  memos.  Honlg 
said. 

Originally  formed  as  a  House  organiza- 
tion, the  group  recently  amended  its  bylaws 
to  include  senators.  Sen.  John  Warner,  R- 
Va.,  has  joined  the  caucus  and  other  key 
senators  have  expressed  interest  in  doing  so, 
Honig  said. 

In  a  statement,  Barnes  said  he  initiated 
the  task  force  last  year  because  "it  had 
become  very  apparent  that  government 
would  have  to  re-examine  its  role  and  its 
functions, 

"It  seemed  imperative  to  us  that  Congress 
maintain  a  balanced  approach  to  reform  by 
reasserting  a  commitment  to  the  men  and 
women  who,  as  much  as  anyone,  desire  to 
serve  the  public  and  achieve  public  confi- 
dence." 

As  one  of  its  first  public  activities,  the 
task  force  will  publish  a  four-i>age  newslet- 
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ter  on  a  trial  basis.  It  will  be  available  to 
outside  parties  by  subscription  at  a  yet-un- 
determined price.  Tentative  plans  call  for  20 
issues  a  year. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  6, 19811 

New  Hill  Task  Force  por  Federal 

Employes 

(By  Mike  Causey) 

Members  of  Congress  representing  1.2  mil- 
lion jittery  taxpayer- voters  (who  get  their 
paychecks  from  Uncle  Sam)  are  forming  a 
task  force  to  monitor  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's plans  to  cut  back  federal  programs 
and  whack  jobs. 

Coalition  members  come  in  all  racial, 
ethnic,  regional  and  political  hues.  But  they 
have  a  couple  of  things  in  common.  They 
are  politicians  who  would  like  to  keep  get- 
ting reelected,  and  they  represent  people 
who  make  up  42  percent  of  the  federal  work 
force  from  states  and  congressional  districts 
where  feds  are  a  major  political  force.  Legis- 
lators are  most  anxious  that  their  constitu- 
ents, who  pump  millions  of  dollars  Into 
hometown  economies,  don't  wind  up  on  wel- 
fare or  in  unemployment  lines. 

Object  of  the  Federal  Government  Service 
Task  Force:  To  serve  as  an  Information  net 
work  on  issues— jobs,  retirement,  reorgani- 
zation—of Interest  to  U.S.  workers,  and  to 
advise  key  members  of  Congress  that  they 
represent  lots  of  federal  and  postal  em- 
ployes. Staff  director  Rot>ert  Honig  says  at 
least  75  House  members  come  from  districts 
with  20,000  or  more  federal  workers.  The 
typical  congressional  district  has  500,000 
people— men,  women  and  children— so  a 
voting  bloc  of  20,000  or  more  is  something 
to  consider  every  other  November. 

Rep.  Mike  Barnes  (D-Md.)  chairs  the 
group,  which  includes  Reps.  Vic  Fazio  (D- 
Calif.),  Barbara  Mikulski  (D-Md.),  Stan 
Parris  and  Frank  Wolf  (R-Va.),  Tom  Lantos 
(D-Calif.),  Morris  Udall  (D-Ariz.),  WiUiam 
H.  Gray  (D-Pa.),  Roy  Dyson  (D-Md), 
Robert  Matsui  (D-Callf.),  Norman  Dicks  (D- 
Wash.),  Robert  Roe  (D-N.J),  Julian  Dixon 
(D-Calif.),  Glenn  Anderson  (D-Callf.). 
Edward  J.  nerwinski  (R-Ill.),  Benjamin 
Oilman  (R-N.Y.),  Thomas  Bliley  (R-Va.), 
Marjorie  Holt  (R-Md.),  William  Whitehurst 
(R-Va.),  and  Tony  Coelho  (D-Calif.).  Other 
members  are  D.C.  delegate  Walter  Faunt- 
roy.  and  resident  commissioners  A.  B.  Won 
Pat  of  Guam  and  Baltasar  Corrada  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  Task  Force  will  begin  a  Senate  re- 
cruiting drive  today.  (Sen.  John  Warner  (R- 
Va.)  is  the  only  member  so  far.)  Pamphlets 
explaining  the  importance  of  the  federal- 
postal-retiree  population  in  each  state  will 
go  to  the  99  nonmembers  in  the  Senate,  and 
they  should  open  some  eyes.  Consider  some 
nimibers: 

Alabama  has  60,000  federal  workers  and 
25,000  civUian  federal  retirees  .  .  .  Califor- 
nia, more  than  290.000  federal  workers  and 
138,000  government  retirees  .  .  .  Florida, 
80.000  feds  and  86,000  retirees  .  .  .  Illinois, 
101,000  U.S.  workers  and  35.000  retirees  .  .  . 
Maryland.  131,000  workers  and  50.000  retir- 
ees ..  .  Virginia,  144,000  workers,  66,000  re- 
tirees .  .  .  District  of  Columbia.  207,000 
workers,  42,500  U,S.  retirees  .  .  .  Michigan. 
54,000  and  13,000  .  .  .  Missouri.  64.000  work- 
ers. 25,000  retirees  .  .  .  New  York.  157,000 
feds  and  63,000  retirees  .  .  .  New  Jersey, 
68,700  feds  and  30,000  retirees  .  .  .  Washing- 
ton State,  61,000  U.S.  employes  and  33,000 
retirees  .  .  .  West  Virginia,  15,800  feds  and 
6,400  retirees  .  .  .  Permsylvania,  126,000  U.S. 
workers  and  44,000  retirees  .  .  .  Massachu- 
setts, 56,000  feds  and  30,000  retirees,  and 
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Texas,  148,000  federal  workers,  and  66,400 
retirees. 

Task  Force  members  hope  to  come  up 
with  proposals  that  would  spare  the  twice- 
yearly  cost-of-living  raises  that  federal, 
postal  and  military  retireees  get.  President 
Reagan  has  prop<wed  cutting  retirees  back 
to  one  Inflation  adjustment  each  year.  They 
plan  to  work  closely  with  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  and  the 
House  Post  Office-Civil  Service  Committee, 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  most  federal- 
postal  employe  matters. 

Staff  director  Honlg  says  the  task  force 
hopes  to  convince  Congress  that  it  doesn't 
make  sense  to  beat  bureaucrats  on  the  head 
and  then  expect  them  to  go  joyfully  about 
their  important  business.  Politicians  some- 
times forget  that  feds  are  people  too,  that 
they  have  the  same  dislike  of  red  tape  and 
waste  as  other  taxpayers!  • 


FEDERAL  BANKING 
REGULATIONS 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  my  colleague  on 
the  Banking  Committee,  Congressman 
Dave  Evans,  and  others  introduced  a 
resolution  recently  to  require  Federal 
banking  regulators  to  take  a  look  at 
capital  adequacy  requirements  for 
small  versus  large  commercial  banks.  I 
hope  the  regulators  win  take  heed  of 
our  concern  that  financial  institutions 
be  given  a  fair  shake  in  terms  of  bank- 
ing regulations  in  these  highly  com- 
petitive times. 

Data  from  a  recent  study  indicate 
that  banks  in  my  State  of  Arkansas 
are  subject  to  different  capital  re- 
quirements. In  fact,  the  study  shows 
that  Arkansas  banks  under  $100  mil- 
lion maintain  an  average  capital-to- 
asset  ratio  of  8.20.  while  larger  banks 
have  a  significantly  lower  average.  I 
understand  that  these  requirements 
affect  the  pricing  of  a  banks  services 
and  can  put  a  banker  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage. 

In  that  this  is  a  national  issue,  af- 
fecting our  entire  banking  structure.  I 
once  again  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  for  the  introduction  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  82.  and 
hope  that  it  will  inspire  banking  regu- 
lators to  review  this  important  issue.* 


SOUTH  BAY  POLICE  AND  FIRE 
MEDAL  OF  VALOR  RECIPIENTS 
FOR  1981 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

m  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday  March  26.  1981. 
the  seventh  annual  South  Bay  Police 
and  Fire  Medal  of  Valor  limcheon  will 
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be  held  in  Westchester,  Calif.  The 
luncheon  honors  all  police  and  fire  de- 
partments from  nine  South  Bay  area 
cities.  But  it  will  especially  single  out 
two  outstanding  individuals  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  risking 
their  lives  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties:  1981  Medal  of  VaJor  recipients 
Newland  Hingley,  El  Segundo  police 
officer,  and  Thomas  Kiesewetter,  Re- 
dondo  Beach  firefighter. 

Officer  Hingley  is  being  honored  for 
his  persistence  in  pursuit  of  three  bur- 
glary suspects.  On  March  26.  1980. 
Hingley  was  writing  a  speeding  ticket 
when  he  heard  a  man  call  out  that 
someone  had  broken  into  his  house. 
He  reported  the  burglary  over  his 
radio  and  then  noticed  a  suspicious  ve- 
hicle turning  onto  the  street  from  an 
alley.  With  sirens  wailing.  Hingley 
pursued  the  car  on  his  motorcycle. 
The  driver  sped  through  the  neighbor- 
hood with  Hingley  close  behind. 

At  one  point  the  car  suddenly 
stopped  as  if  in  response  to  the  siren. 
Before  Hingley  could  park  his  motor- 
cycle, the  driver  slammed  the  car  into 
reverse.  Hingley  was  struck  and 
thrown  to  the  ground,  breaking  his 
wrist. 

The  driver  of  the  car  then  raced  off 
as  Hingley  chased  him  on  foot.  The 
car  went  out  of  control  and  crashed 
into  a  parked  car.  Hingley  confronted 
the  driver  and  two  passengers  as  they 
got  out  of  the  car  and  ordered  them  to 
freeze.  One  of  the  men  reached  behind 
his  back  as  if  to  draw  a  weapon.  Hing- 
ley fired  one  shot  at  the  suspect  and 
the  three  immediately  surrendered. 
They  were  taken  into  custody  on  sus- 
picion of  burglary. 

The  firefighters  Medal  of  Valor  will 
be  awarded  to  Redondo  Beach  fireman 
Thomas  Kiesewetter  for  his  quick 
thinking  in  the  rescue  of  two  potential 
drowning  victims. 

On  February  2.  1980.  Kiesewetter 
and  two  paramedics  were  called  to  the 
breakwater  in  Redondo  Beach's  King 
Harbor.  On  the  scene,  he  was  told  that 
two  people  had  fallen  from  the 
seawall,  and  the  harbor  patrol  officer 
suggested  that  it  would  take  15  min- 
utes to  get  a  patrol  boat  on  the  scene. 

After  scaling  the  seawall.  Kiesewet- 
ter saw  two  figures  struggling  in  the 
57-degree  water.  Immediately,  he  dove 
into  the  water  toward  the  drowning 
pair.  He  successfully  pulled  to  shore 
both  a  24-year-old  man  and  a  10-year- 
old  boy.  who  were  exhausted  and  suf- 
fering from  exposure. 

Kiesewetter's  quick  reaction  saved 
the  two  from  almost  certain  death  as 
five  people  have  been  severely  injured, 
and  one  killed,  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  heroic  acts  of  these 
brave  men  are  representative  of  the 
selfless  dedication  and  devotion  to 
duty  of  their  entire  departments.  I  am 
extremely   proud   of   the   courageous 
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force  of  Individuals  who  m&ke  up  the 
South  Bay  fire  and  police  depart- 
ments.* 


WARNINGS  ON  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OF  HKW  YORK 
a  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's new  policy  initiatives 
toward  El  Salvador  have  produced  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Critics  tu-e  fearful 
that  these  initiatives  are  giving  the 
wrong  signals  to  right-wing  dictator- 
ships throughout  the  world,  by  en- 
couraging internal  repression  and  dis- 
couraging social  and  economic  re- 
forms. 

While  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  external  assistance  is  being  pro- 
vided to  the  anti-junta  forces,  the 
roots  of  the  civU  war  lie  in  decades  of 
exploitation  by  the  ruling  class. 
Therefore,  the  only  true  long-term  so- 
lution to  the  civil  war  is  real  social  and 
ecomomic  reforms;  and  that  realiza- 
tion appears  to  be  missing  in  the  ad- 
ministration's statements  on  El  Salva- 
dor. Without  those  reforms,  which 
President  Duarte  of  El  Salvador  has 
publicy  supported,  military  assistance 
would  be  counterproductive  and  inef- 
fective. 

In  two  thought-provoking  editorials 
in  its  March  15  and  18  editions,  the  Ni- 
agara Gazette  has  explored  some  of 
the  aspect  of  the  new  policy  on  El  Sal- 
vador. The  first,  entitled  'El  Salvador 
Role  Viewed  Dimly,"  emphasizes  the 
hostile  response  which  this  new  policy 
has  encountered  in  foreign  circles.  The 
second,  entitled  "Robert  White's 
Warnings,"  details  what  happened  to  a 
member  of  the  foreign  service  when 
he  courageously  refused  to  adopt  the 
new  line  on  El  Salvador.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  heed  the  warnings 
expressed  in  both  of  these  editorials. 

The  editorials  follow: 

El  Salvador  Role  Vixwes  Dimly 

The  Reagan  administration's  support  of 
the  nillng  junta  in  El  Salvador  came  in  for 
strong  criticism  in  leftist  and  liberal  Europe- 
an newspapers  last  week.  Many  expressed 
fears  of  another  Vietnam  war  some  disput- 
ed the  American  charges  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies  were  responsible  for  the 
fighting  in  the  Uttle  Central  American 
country. 

In  West  Germany,  the  left-leaning  West- 
faelische  Rundschau  of  Dortmund  dis- 
missed assurances  from  Secretary  of  SUte 
Alexander  Haig  that  the  United  SUtes 
would  not  get  involved  in  another  Vietnam. 
"The  beginning  of  the  escalation  in  Indo- 
china was  also  marked  by  the  arrival  of 
American  advisers.'  the  paper  pointed  out. 

Denmark's  B.T..  and  independent- 
Conservative  tabloid,  said  "President  Rea- 
gan's accusations  of  foreign  arms  deliveries 
to  the  guerrillas  are  precisely  like  the  Soviet 
leaders  last  year  excused  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan by  claiming  that  the  rebels  were 
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getting  weapons  from  the  United  States  and 
China.  What  U  the  difference?  " 

Other  comment  gathered  by  the  Associat- 
ed Press: 

West  Germany— Essen  Westdeutsche  All- 
gemeine.  liberal:  "It  was  not  the  communist 
countries  that  created  the  revolutionary  sit- 
uation in  El  Salvador.  Rather,  it  evolved  as 
a  result  of  social  structures  to  which  Wash- 
ington contributed  In  maintaining. " 

Britain— The  Guardian,  liberal:  A  second 
Vietnam-type  war  is  'not  likely  and  inher- 
ently improbable, "  and  a  threat  to  detente 
is  "not  on  the  cards  since  the  Russians  have 
no  desire  to  be  Involved, "  but  President  Rea- 
gan's handling  of  the  situation  'has  signifi- 
cantly alarmed  America's  friends  and  allies. 
What,  for  example,  will  happen  when  there 
is  a  crisis  which  more  directly  affects  the  in- 
terests of  western  Europe?  " 

Prance— Le  Monde,  Independent:  Presi- 
dent Reagan  appears  to  be  testing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Latin  Americans  as  well  as 
Soviet  President  Leonid  Brezhnev. 

Norway— Arbeiderbladet,  leftist:  "There  is 
widespread  fear  that  El  Salvador  could 
become  another  Vietnam.  The  conflict 
cannot  be  solved  by  military  means,  only  by 
political  means." 

Denmark— Ekstra  Bladet.  Independent- 
Liberal:  "A  comparison  between  El  Salvador 
and  Vietnam  is  almost  too  natural.  That 
Reagan  and  Gaig  deny  every  comparison  is 
no  surprise,  but  their  political  actions  con- 
tradict these  denials. " 

PoUtiken.  independent-liberal:  "The 
United  States  has  a  clear  right  to  put  a  stop 
to  Cuban  influence  by  .  .  .  halting  weapons 
supplies  to  the  guerrilla  front.  But  it  is  also 
the  United  States'  duty  to  force  the  junta  to 
stop  its  repressive  policies  and  to  open  the 
way  for  far-reaching  economic  and  social  re- 
forms." 

In  Thailand,  the  conservative.  English- 
language  Bangkok  Post  also  attacked  the 
Reagan  administration,  saying  Americas 
friends  and  allies  were  dismayed  because  it 
was  paying  "not  a  flicker  of  attention  to 
other  trouble  spots"  and  was  "pouring  good 
money  to  prop  up  what  the  democrats  have 
called  a  corrupt  and  ruthless  junta." 

Robert  WnrrE's  Warnings 

Govemmente.  especially  those  headed  by 
people  who  have  all  the  answers,  don't  like 
to  hear  criticism  from  within  of  what  has 
been  stated  as  official  government  policy. 
Criticism  can  lead  to  questioning  of  that 
policy  and  that  can  lead  to  the  impression 
that  the  government  may  not  have  all  the 
answers  it  claims  to  have. 

So  people  in  government  who  criticize  the 
policies  of  superiors  don't  stay  in  govern- 
ment very  long.  Ways  are  found  to  silence 
the  critics  and  one  simple  way  is  to  fire 
them.  Government  employees  worry  about 
job  security  just  like  anyone  else  and  so. 
aware  of  the  consequences,  those  same  em- 
ployees tend  to  keep  their  mouths  shut. 

Robert  White  is  an  exception.  He  has.  In 
no  uncertain  terms,  told  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration that  it  is  pursuing  a  dangerous 
course  in  El  Salvador.  He  has  also  dared  to 
criticize  the  government  of  his  host  country 
for  covering  up  a  murder  plot.  So  Robert 
White,  a  man  in  a  position  to  know  what's 
going  on  and  a  man  In  a  position  to  know 
how  to  shape  U.S.  government  policy,  has 
been  fired  as  ambassador  to  El  Salvador. 
More  than  that,  he  has  been  ousted  from 
the  foreign  service,  ending  a  25-year  career. 

White  told  a  House  committee  the  other 
day  that  he  was  fired  for  two  reasons:  his 
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disagreement  with  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's 'ready-made  doctrine"  on  El  Salvador 
and  his  challenge  of  the  administration's 
statement  that  the  Latin  American  country 
was  investigating  the  murder  of  three 
American  nuns  and  a  church  worker  last 
December.  On  the  latter  issue,  he  said  "If 
the  price  of  keeping  a  job  Is  to  participate  in 
the  continuing  cover-up  of  those  responsible 
for  this  barbaric  act.  that  price  is  too  high 
for  me  to  pay." 

White  said  his  firing  is  a  clear  signal  to 
career  foreign  service  employees:  "Do  not 
send  In  reports  that  conflict  with  precon- 
ceived theories,  and  tailor  your  recommen- 
dations to  what  Washington  policymakers 
want  to  hear. " 

His  firing  is  also  a  clear  indication  of  the 
change  in  direction  of  U.S.  foreign  policy— a 
shift  from  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
human  rights  to  an  emphasis  on  combatting 
terrorism.  The  former  policy  does  not  re- 
quire allegiance  from  or  to  the  left  or  the 
right.  The  latter  forces  one  to  choose  sides, 
and  the  choice  is  not  always  clear.* 


HIGHER  LEARNING 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  you  agree  that  we  must  balance 
the  need  for  national  fiscal  responsi- 
bility with  the  Importance  that  higher 
education  has  for  our  American 
system.  As  the  House  deals  with  mat- 
ters affecting  higher  education,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  take  note 
of  the  views  of  my  constituent.  Leslie 
Ann  Preels  of  Cadiz.  Ky.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  submit  the  following: 

As  a  student  of  senior  standing  in  a  Ken- 
tucky institution  of  higher  learning,  I  am 
becoming  increasingly  alarmed  at  the  finan- 
cial status  of  our  nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. I  realize  the  nation's  economic 
crisis  and  give  all  my  support  to  the  refor- 
mation of  this  crisis.  However.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  concern  about  any  adverse  af- 
fects that  efforts  to  relieve  our  present  eco- 
nomic situation  might  have  upon  education. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  the  importance  of 
educated  Americans  in  reviving  our  present 
economy  and  furthering  the  American 
cause.  I  also  encourage  you  to  vote  favoura- 
ble concerning  any  issue  that  supports  our 
American  educational  system. 
Sincerely. 

Leslie  Ann  Frexls.« 


ECONOMICS  OR  POLITICS? 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACITDSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  is  presently  in  the  midst  of  a 
painful  but  very  necessary  process  of 
reducing  the  Federal  budget.  No  mes- 
sage has  come  across  any  clearer  from 
last  year's  election  than  that  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  budget  must 
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slow  down,  and  the  economy  must  im- 
prove. 

Unfortunately,  the  distinction  that 
seems  to  have  disappeared  under  the 
cloak  of  that  mandate  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  what  is  economics  and 
what  is  purely  political.  There  certain- 
ly are  economic  reasons  for  cutting 
the  Federal  budget,  but  most  of  the 
decisions  as  to  where  the  cuts  should 
come  are  very  [>olitical  decisions. 

And,  in  keeping  with  long  Republi- 
can tradition,  the  cuts  are  coming  at 
the  exclusive  expense  of  the  bulk  of 
American  citizens— middle-  to  low- 
income  people— while  those  privileged 
few  in  the  upper-income  brackets  are 
left  untouched.  Not  only  will  they 
suffer  virtually  no  cuts  in  Federal  pro- 
grams that  benefit  them,  but  they  will 
also  be  the  major  beneficiaries  of  the 
administration's  proposed  tax  cuts. 

Worse  yet,  for  all  the  sacrifices  they 
are  being  asked  to  make,  it  does  not 
look  as  though  the  American  people 
will  even  get  the  one  thing  they  said  in 
November  that  they  wanted— an  econ- 
omy in  control.  Instead,  what  is  being 
proposed  is  a  program  that  even  Peter 
G.  Peterson,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
in  the  Nixon  administration  and  now 
chairman  of  Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn 
Loeb  calls  "too  much  of  an  all-or-noth- 
ing gamble,  too  much  of  a  high-wire 
act."  Mr.  Peterson  also  warned  that  if 
even  a  few  of  the  administration's  as- 
sumptions about  unemployment,  infla- 
tion and  interest  rates  are  wrong,  the 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  could 
readily  climb  to  $100  billion,  the  larg- 
est in  history. 

The  Democratic  House  does  not  wish 
to  he  obstructionist,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
neither  will  we  stand  idly  by  while 
social  and  economic  progress  that  has 
been  achieved  slowly  and  painfully 
over  the  last  half  century  is  swept 
aside  on  the  whim  of  a  few  millionaire 
members  of  Mr.  Reagan's  "kitchen 
cabinet,"  and  of  assorted  other  young 
administration  gurus  who  may  be 
bright  but  who  have  little  conception 
of  the  responsibility  of  government. 

No  less  a  conservative  commentator 
than  George  Will  observed  sometime 
ago  that: 

It  is  politically  difficult  and  morally  ques- 
tionable to  "reform"  laws,  rules,  incentives 
and  disincentives  to  which  powerful  inter- 
ests and  vulnerable  lives  have  conformed, 
and  on  which  they  depend.  A  large  state  is 
rendered  conservative  in  the  sense  that  it 
must  face  the  fact  that  society  is  not  a  Tln- 
kertoy  that  can  be  tinkered  with  casually. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  excellent 
article  by  Anthony  Lewis  of  the  New 
York  Times,  March  19,  1981,  which 
spells  out  the  need  for  Congress  to 
critically  review  the  Reagan  budget 
proposals  before  us: 

Economics  or  Politics? 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston.  March  18.— When  challenged  on 
the  human  impact  of  his  proposed  budget 
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cuts.  President  Reagan  defends  them  as  eco- 
nomically essential.  He  and  his  aides  argue 
that  only  by  cutting  across  the  board  can 
they  get  the  budget  under  control  and  open 
the  way  for  economic  growth.  Every  interest 
has  to  share  the  burden,  they  say.  The  only 
exception  is  the  "truly  needy." 

Those  are  the  arguments.  The  facts,  as 
they  have  begun  to  emerge  in  Congressional 
hearings,  are  different.  It  is  clear  now  that 
the  Reagan  cuts  would  hurt  people  who  by 
any  definition  are  needy— and  would  spare 
Juicy  targets  among  the  better-off.  And  the 
decisions  on  what  to  cut  were  not  so  much 
economic  as  political. 

Consider  this  amazing  fact:  The  United 
States  Government  now  spends  about  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  on  health  payments  to  elderly 
persons  who  have  annual  incomes  of  more 
than  $30,000.  Is  the  Reagan  Administration 
proposing  any  cuts  in  or  celling  on  those 
payments  to  the  non-poor?  No.  The  figures 
on  Medicare  recipients  and  their  incomes 
appeared  in  a  fascinating  story  by  David  E. 
Rosenbaum  in  The  New  York  Times.  About 
1  million  Americans  over  65  have  incomes 
above  $30,000.  he  wrote.  On  average  they 
get  $1,000  a  year  in  Medicare  payments.  Of 
course  many  rely  on  that  money.  But  in  a 
world  of  financial  limits  they  are  not  "truly 
needy." 

The  same  story  told  about  a  husband  and 
wife,  both  disabled,  who  have  seven  children 
and  survive  on  public  assistance.  Richard 
Schweiker.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  was  asked  on  a  television 
program  what  would  happen  to  them  under 
the  Reagan  program.  They  "wouldn't  have 
to  worry  about  being  cut. "  he  replied,  be- 
cause they  were  "a  classic  case  of  .  .  .  the 
truly  needy." 

But  Administration  budget  experts  said 
the  family  would  lose  at  least  $6  a  week  for 
each  chUd  in  school,  under  Reagan  propos- 
als to  cut  food  stami>s  for  children  getting 
free  school  lunches.  Assuming  four  children 
in  school,  the  famUy  would  lose  $24  a  week 
in  food  stamps:  a  painfully  significant 
amount  for  people  who  scrimp  to  get  along 
on  beans  and  macaroni. 

That  family,  and  others  like  it.  would  lose 
not  only  food  stamps.  The  Reagan  budget 
proposes  cuts  in  fuel  assistance  for  the  poor, 
grants  to  the  states  for  welfare.  Medicaid 
and  other  programs.  Administrative  spokes- 
men fence  with  the  figures,  but  there  can 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  some  truly  des- 
perate Americans  will  be  worse  off. 

Public  assistance  programs  are  not  sacro- 
sanct. But  there  is  a  striking  contrast  be- 
tween those  budget  cuts  and  ones  that 
President  Reagar  chose  not  to  make— a  con- 
trast in  both  equity  and  amount. 

For  example,  there  is  widespread,  nonpar- 
tisan concern  about  the  growing  cost  of  ad- 
justing Social  Security  and  Federal  pension 
payments  annually  to  reflect  increases  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  This  week  Re- 
publican senators  proposed  that  the  pay- 
ments be  pegged  instead  to  prevailing  wage 
rates.  That  change  would  save  $3.8  biUion  a 
year— more  than  twice  the  $1.8  biUion  the 
Administration  wants  to  cut  from  food 
stamps. 

When  the  senators  took  the  idea  to  the 
President,  he  rejected  it  out  of  hand.  He 
had  made  a  campaign  promise,  he  ex- 
plained, not  to  change  the  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. The  reason,  in  short,  was  political. 

When  Reagan  campaigned,  he  did  not  talk 
about  cutting  food  stamps  or  making  most 
of  the  other  substantive  reductions  he  has 
now  proposed.  He  six>ke  of  saving  what  had 
to  be  saved  by  ending  "waste."  In  office  he 
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decided  he  had  to  make  real  domestic  cuts 
to  allow  for  a  huge  rise  in  defense  spending. 
And  he  naturally  avoided  targets  among 
those  likely  to  be  pari  of  his  constituency. 

His  budget  proposed  a  20  percent  tax  on 
fuel  for  private  and  corporate  airplanes, 
which  would  have  cut  down  on  an  enormous 
subsidy.  But  when  the  owners  and  pilots 
screamed,  the  proposal  was  withdrawn. 
They  were  Reagan  voters. 

None  of  this  is  surprising.  Ronald  Reagan 
and  David  Stockman  can  say.  fairly  enough, 
that  they  have  no  political  hope  of  chang- 
ing the  budget  if  they  take  on  the  pilots  and 
the  Medicare  recipients  and  the  pensioners. 
But  it  is  sad  if  a  fiscally  reformist  Adminis- 
tration loses  a  chance  for  reform  in  outra- 
geous subsidies  and  in  programs  that  are 
really  out  of  control. 

It  would  be  nice,  anyway,  if  Stockman  & 
Co.  were  less  pious  about  the  budget  they 
hammered  together  in  a  few  weeks.  They 
sound  sometimes  as  though  they  thought  it 
had  been  handed  down  from  Mount  Sinai. 
It  is  a  human  effort,  and  a  highly  political 
one. 

The  realities  of  the  Reagan  program,  as 
they  become  clear,  also  caution  against 
rushed  Congressional  action.  Under  the 
guise  of  economic  theory,  the  Administra- 
tion is  trying  to  push  through  a  good  deal  of 
ideology:  not  just  in  cutting  this  budget  or 
that  but  in  eliminating  whole  programs  re- 
peatedly authorized  by  Congress,  such  as 
legal  services  for  the  poor. 

Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  warned 
the  other  day  that  the  budget  process  was 
being  perverted.  "We're  changing  30  years 
of  social  legislation,"  he  said,  "in  three  days 
of  budget  markups."* 


DEATH  OP  A  VA  HOSPITAL 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OP  MEW  JKBSST 
nf  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  need  to  make  govern- 
ment more  efficient.  Many  of  us  have 
preached  that  waste  must  be  eliminat- 
ed, and  that  the  only  way  for  govern- 
ment to  survive  and  prosper  is  for 
each  level,  local,  county.  State,  and 
Federal,  to  work  together  to  insure 
that  each  dollar  is  properly  spent. 

Under  the  old  definitions  a  project 
was  judged  by  the  need  for  the  project 
and  the  proven  cost  effectiveness  of 
the  solution  proposed.  However,  now, 
under  the  guise  of  economic  austerity, 
we  have  a  movement  to  end  some  proj- 
ects even  though  they  meet  the  strict- 
est tests  of  need  and  cost  effectiveness. 

One  such  project  is  the  proposed  VA 
hospital  in  Camden.  N.J.  The  Reagan 
administration  is  asking  Congress  to 
rescind  the  fiscal  year  1981  appropri- 
ated money  that  would  make  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  in 
Camden  a  reality.  In  the  next  2 
months  I  hope  that  you  will  listen 
carefully  to  my  New  Jersey  colleagues 
about  why  approval  of  this  rescission 
would  be  a  vote  for  waste  and  ineffi- 
cient government. 
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For  several  years  now  the  New 
Jersey  delegation  has  worked  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  bring  a 
geriatric  medical  center  to  south 
Jersey.  Most  recently,  this  work  has 
been  advanced  by  my  colleague  Jim 
Plorio  of  Camden.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration found  that  there  were 
300.000  veterans  in  south  Jersey  and 
700,000  veterans  in  the  south  Jersey- 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  region.  De- 
mographic studies  show  that  the 
number  of  veterans  over  the  age  of  65 
wUl  double  in  the  next  10  years,  and 
that  by  the  year  1990  veterans  will 
comprise  60  percent  of  the  U.S.  male 
population  over  65. 

As  you  can  see,  the  planning  for  this 
hospital  was  not  done  in  a  vacuum. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  had 
long  come  to  realize  that  with  the 
aging  of  the  veterans  population  there 
would  have  to  be  a  shift  in  the  types 
of  care  provided.  With  congressional 
support  the  VA  began  a  program  to 
designate  national  geriatric  research 
and  education  centers,  of  which 
Camden  was  one. 

But  now  if  President  Reagan  and 
the  OMB  have  their  say  there  will  be 
no  geriatric  hospital  in  south  Jersey  to 
serve  veterans.  In  a  small  but  impor- 
tant hearing  conducted  by  Congress- 
man Plorio  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion stated  that  the  need  is  stiU  there 
for  this  hospital.  They  also  stated  that 
there  were  no  studies  showing  this  ap- 
proach to  be  anything  but  necessary 
for  the  future.  In  fact,  the  VA  did  not 
learn  about  the  cancellation  of  the 
project  until  after  OMB  informed 
Congressman  Plorio. 

What  we  must  make  fellow  Members 
of  Congress  understand  before  they 
vote  on  this  rescission  of  funds  is  what 
will  be  lost  if  this  project  is  not  com- 
pleted. The  Pederal  Government  has 
already  spent  $7  million  of  the  $75 
million  appropriated  for  this  project. 
The  lack  of  a  geriatric  hospital  serving 
the  needs  of  veterans  will  force  expan- 
sion of  current  facilities  that  will  run 
far  greater  than  the  $75  million  cost  of 
the  specialist  Camden  unit. 

But  the  loss  of  Government  funds 
does  not  stop  there.  The  loss  of  the 
Camden  VA  facility  will  mean  the  loss 
of  10  years  of  plaimlng  the  urban  re- 
development of  Camden  around  the 
health  care  industry.  The  Pederal 
Government  wtU  now  have  to  step  in 
and  provide  urban  redevelopment 
funds  instead  of  stimulating  private 
sector  initiatives  to  urban  renewal.  Por 
you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  against  the 
promises  of  the  VA  hospital  various 
private  and  public  agencies  have 
become  involved  in  an  ever-expanding 
program  to  serve  the  health  care 
needs  of  New  Jersey  and  revitalize  the 
area.  To  quote  from  a  review  of  the 
Camden  VA  Geriatric  Medical  Center, 
"Since  1972  the  private  sector  and 
public  sector  in  New  Jersey  has  acted 
decisively  and  in  good  faith  on  repeat- 
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ed  assurance  that  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment would  deliver  its  piece  of  this  in- 
novative partnership  plan." 

Working  with  the  VA  in  pursuit  of 
this  plan,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  ap- 
propriated $9  million  for  a  new  medi- 
cal education  building  in  Camden  and 
Cooper  Medical  Center  rebuilt  and 
reequlpped  its  building  at  a  cost  of  $45 
million.  The  State  medical  school  and 
the  Cooper  Medical  Center  were  to 
stand  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital  as  a  triad  in  the  research 
and  care  of  the  geriatric  veteran. 

This  project  is  urgently  needed.  The 
veterans  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  need  it,  the  national  research 
community  on  geriatrics  needs  it,  the 
business  community  of  South  Jersey 
needs  it,  the  health  firms  which  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  preparing  for 
the  center  need  it,  and  all  of  us  who 
have  spoken  against  waste  and  the 
need  for  efficient  government  need  it 
as  an  example  of  what  government  at 
all  levels  can  do  in  conjunction  with 
private  enterprise. 

Do  not  defeat  this  showcase  of  gov- 
ernment promise.  The  life  of  more 
than  a  hospital  hangs  with  the  rescis- 
sion vote,  we  are  voting  on  the  health 
of  a  community  and  our  veteran  popu- 
lation.* 


CHIEP  WILLIAM  TOBIN 
HONORED  POR  SERVICE 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

or  Wrw  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Chief  William  Tobin,  who  has  com- 
piled 35  years  of  distinguished  service 
with  the  Dumont  Police  Department, 
is  retiring  from  his  position.  I  wish  to 
join  the  members  of  his  force  and  his 
law  enforcement  colleagues  in  recog- 
nizing the  achievements  of  his  distin- 
guished career. 

Chief  Tobin,  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Dumont,  joined  the  department  in 
1946  and  rose  through  the  ranks  to  his 
present  position  in  1974.  He  is  a  recog- 
nized authority  in  forensic  investiga- 
tion and  the  laws  of  search  and  seizure 
and  rules  of  arrest. 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  his  responsi- 
bilities for  the  safety  of  the  citizens  of 
his  conmiunity.  Chief  Tobin  has  main- 
tained active  involvement  in  the 
Bergen  County  Chiefs  Association  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  the  New  Jersey  Chiefs, 
and  the  International  Chiefs  Associ- 
ation. He  is  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Identification  Officers 
Organization  and  of  Police  Benevolent 
Association  Local  No.  83.  Por  many 
years.  Chief  Tobin  has  instructed 
young  officers  in  law  enforcement  pro- 
cedures at  the  Bergen  County  Police 
Academy. 
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Por  his  commitment  to  the  commu- 
nity of  Dumont  and  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  quality  of  his  profession, 
he  has  earned  our  deep  respect  and 
sincere  gratitude. 

I  am  proud  to  extend  to  Chief  Tobin 
my  congratulations  on  a  job  well  done 
and  my  very  best  wishes  for  happiness 
and  good  health  in  retirement.* 


IN  HONOR  OP  CALIPORNIA'S 
COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 
MISSIONERS 


UMI 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  PAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  agricul- 
ture is  California's  No.  1  industry.  In 
1979,  the  fertile  soils  of  California  sup- 
ported over  200  different  crops,  which 
were  valued  at  over  $14  billion  and 
shipped  throughout  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  Weather,  water, 
and  good  farmers  are  some  of  the 
major  factors  contributing  to  Califor- 
nia's bountiful  crops.  One  other  prime 
factor  in  California's  agricultural  suc- 
cess has  been  the  presence  of  Califor- 
nia agricultural  commissioners. 

California  Coimty  Agricultural  Com- 
missioners will  celebrate  their  first  100 
years  during  their  annual  convention 
to  be  held  in  May  1981  In  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif.  No  other  State  in  the  United 
States  has  the  agricultural  commis- 
sioners system,  which  has  been  in  ex- 
istence in  California  since  1881.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  California  agricultural 
commissioners  be  recognized  and  hon- 
ored for  their  contributions  to  the 
well-being  of  California  and  our 
Nation. 

As  prescribed  by  State  law,  the 
county  agricultural  commissioner  is 
responsible  for  the  local  administra- 
tion of  statewide  enforcement  pro- 
grams which  promote  and  protect  the 
agricultural  industry  of  the  State  and 
protect  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare.  In  fulfilling  this  responsibili- 
ty, the  objectives  of  the  county  agri- 
cultural commissioner  are: 

To  serve  the  citizens  of  their  respective 
counties  and  of  the  State  of  California  by 
protecting  and  promoting  the  agricultural 
industry  in  the  interests  of  health,  safety, 
and  welfare:  and  to  maintain  a  viable 
system  of  production  and  delivery  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  wholesome  food  and 
fiber  to  domestic  and  export  consumers. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives 
and  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
purpose  of  the  country  agricultural 
commissioner's  office,  it  is  the  policy 
of  each  agricultural  commissioner  to: 

1.  Protect  the  agricultural  resources  and 
the  environment  of  California  in  a  manner 
that  will  result  in  the  greatest  longterm 
benefit  to  all; 

2.  Preserve  local  determination  in  admln- 
sterlng  statewide  laws  and  regulations,  and 
insure  that  all  interagency  and  joint  policies 
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provide  adequate  flexibility  to  accommodate 
overriding  local  concerns  and  resources; 

3.  Protect  the  agricultural  Industry,  the 
public,  and  the  environment  through  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  and  regulations 
and  the  support  of  new  legislation  only 
when  existing  laws  are  inadequate; 

4.  Protect  the  agricultural  industry  and 
the  environment  from  the  introduction  and 
spread  of  damaging  pests  by  the  judicious 
use  of  regulatory  authority; 

5.  Abate  pest  infestations  based  on  statu- 
tory authority  when  It  is  in  the  public  Inter- 
est and  welfare; 

6.  Encourage  and  promote  the  suppression 
of  pests  by  biological,  cultural,  mechanical, 
chemical  or  any  combination  of  these  meth- 
ods and  use  regulatory  authority  to  sup- 
press pests  by  the  interruption  of  biological 
cycles; 

7.  Protect  people,  animals,  property  and 
the  environment  from  exposure  to  harmful 
pesticides  by  the  enforcement  of  all  laws 
and  regulations  which  provide  for  the  ap- 
propriate, safe  and  efficient  use  of  essential 
pesticides; 

8.  Protect  consumers  from  fraud  and  de- 
ception and  assure  equality  of  competition 
between  producers  and  shippers  in  the  mar- 
Iceting  of  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  eggs  and 
honey  by  the  uniform  enforcement  of  mini- 
mum standards  of  quality,  packaging  and  la- 
beling established  for  these  commodities; 

9.  Encourage  development  of  alternate 
disposal  methods  for  substandard  commod- 
ities which  will  prevent  waste  of  these  re- 
sources; 

10.  Publish  an  annual  report  of  each  coun- 
ty's agricultural  production  and  production 
faculties  to  establish  a  basis  lor  the  logisti- 
cal support  of  the  agricultural  industry  and 
compile  special  reports  to  other  agencies 
when  required;  and 

11.  ProviJe  without  political  bias,  effec- 
tive, uniform  and  objective  administration 
of  the  responsibilities  and  functions  over 
which  the  County  Agricultural  Commission- 
er has  jurisdiction. 

The  agricultural  commissioners  are 
today  enforcing  legislation  of  the  basic 
quarantine  sections  that  have  stood 
for  over  90  years.  It  has  been  the  en- 
forcement of  these  quarantine  laws 
that  has  helped  to  keep  California  ag- 
riculture free  from  most  of  the  major 
insect  and  plant  diseases  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  work  of  the  agricultural  com- 
missioners is  to  be  commended  as  their 
presence,  dedication,  knowledge,  pro- 
fessionalism, and  hard  work  has  in- 
sured an  adequate  food  supply  for  mil- 
lions of  people  and  a  healthy  economy 
for  the  State  of  California.  Our  Na- 
tion's residents  as  well  as  citizens  of 
other  nations  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
an  amazing  supply  of  agricultural 
products  grown  throughout  the  year 
in  California.  California,  her  farmers, 
and  agricultural  commissioners  can  be 
proud  of  the  first  100  years  of  serv- 
ice.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

STATEMENT     BY     THE     APL-CIO 
EXECUTIVE         COUNCIL  ON 

POLAND 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLIHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Pederation  of  Labor  ii.  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  (APL-CIO), 
during  its  mid-winter  meeting  in  Bal 
Harbour.  Fla.,  adopted  the  following 
resolution  on  Poland.  I  enter  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  the 
Members. 
Statement    by    the    APL-CIO    ExKcimvE 

Council  on  Poland,  February   17,  1981, 

Bal  HARBonR,  F^. 

The  historic  achievement  of  the  Polish 
Workers  in  creating  and  sustaining  the  first 
free  and  independent  trade  uruon  move- 
ment in  the  communist  world  has  excited 
the  deep  admiration  of  free  trade  unionists 
everywhere. 

Since  its  birth  in  the  strikes  of  last 
August,  Solidarity's  membership  has  rapidly 
swollen  to  ten  million— three  times  the 
membership  of  the  Polish  Communist 
Party.  With  the  colUpse  of  the  old  official 

unions."  abandoned  by  the  workers.  Soli- 
darity now  incontestably  represents  the 
workers  of  Poland.  This  triumph  is  a  tribute 
to  the  courage,  skill  and  discipline  of  Lech 
Walesa  and  the  Solidarity  leadership,  and 
the  valiant  working  people  of  Poland. 

The  AFL-CIO  salutes  the  brave  men  and 
women  of  Solidarity,  and  pledges  full  sup- 
port of  their  cause  in  whatever  ways  they 
deem  useful. 

The  Executive  Council  is  proud  to  note 
that  the  Polish  Workers  Aid  Fund,  estab- 
lished by  the  General  Board  last  Septem- 
ber, has  raised  over  $200,000.  which  is  being 
used,  in  accordance  with  Solidarity's  wishes, 
for  the  purchase  of  much-needed  office 
equipment  and  supplies.  This  Fund,  built 
from  contributions  from  every  level  of  our 
trade  union  movement,  demonstrates  the 
strong  solidarity  of  American  workers  with 
the  struggle  of  their  Polish  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

The  Polish  government  continues  to 
throw  up  obstacles  to  Solidarity.  The  gov- 
ernment has  StiU  not  lived  up  to  its  side  of 
the  21 -point  agreement  signed  in  Gdansk  on 
August  31.  1980.  Media  censorship  has  not 
been  eliminated:  Solidarity  has  been  denied 
the  means  of  publishing  a  weekly  magazine: 
provincial  chapters  of  SoUdarity  have  been 
harassed  by  authorities;  the  government 
has  refused  to  publish  trade  union  legisla- 
tion; members  of  KOR  (the  Social  Self -De- 
fense Committee.  aUied  with  Solidarity)  are 
being  persecuted;  the  government  has 
dragged  its  feet  in  implementing  the  agree- 
ment on  free  Saturdays  and  a  40-hour  work- 
week. 

These  actions  can  only  fuel  worker  unrest. 
The  Polish  Communist  Party  appears  intent 
either  on  provolung  a  confrontation  or  on 
undermining  SoUdaritys  position. 

Adding  to  the  tension,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  Warsaw  allies  have  conducted  a  re- 
lentless campaign  of  intimidation  aimed  at 
frightening  the  Polish  workers.  Some  20 
Soviet  divisions  have  been  amassed  along 
the  Polish  border,  while  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda apparatus  fires  verbal  threats,  at- 
tacks on  Solidarity's  leadership,  and  denun- 
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ciations  of  "subversive,  anti-socialist  forces" 
in  the  Polish  unions. 

In  recent  months  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites  have  launched  a  massive  and  slan- 
derous propaganda  attack  on  the  AFL-CIO 
because  of  its  assistance  to  the  Polish  work- 
ers. We  will  be  no  more  intimidated  by  these 
predicUble  tactics  than  the  Polish  workers 
have  been. 

The  Polish  economy  is  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  the  result  of  mismanagement 
by  the  Polish  government  and  the  ineffi- 
ciencies inherent  in  the  Soviet-imposed  eco- 
nomic system.  Yet,  Poland's  economic  trou- 
bles are  cited  to  counter  Solidarity's  de- 
mands for  a  40-hour  week,  better  wages  and 
lower  prices. 

Because  we  share  the  aspirations  of  Po- 
land's workers  for  a  better  life  and  for  an 
economic  climate  more  conducive  to  Solidar- 
ity's success,  the  AFL-CIO  is  prepared  to 
support  an  extension  of  Western  credits  to 
Poland,  but  only  under  conditions  that  safe- 
guard the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
workers. 

Poland's  debt  to  the  West  already 
amounts  to  more  than  $20  biUion.  the  larg- 
est of  the  East  bloc  countries.  To  ensure  re- 
payment, the  international  t>anking  commu- 
nity has  in  the  past  pressured  the  PoUsh 
government  into  poUcies  of  austerity,  which 
have  been  borne  by  the  workers  in  higher 
prices  and  longer  work  weeks.  The  exten- 
sion of  credits  or  rescheduling  of  Poland's 
debt  could  intensify  the  exploiution  of 
Polish  workers  and  threaten  their  hard-won 
gains. 

The  AFL-CIO  wlU  support  additional  VS. 
aid  to  Poland  only  U  it  is  conditioned  on  the 
adherence  of  the  Polish  government  to  the 
21  points  of  the  Gdansk  Agreement.  Only 
then  can  we  be  assured  that  Polish  workers, 
through  their  free  unions,  wiU  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  defend  their  gains  and  to  struggle 
for  a  fair  share  of  the  benefits  of  Western 
aid.* 


UNITED  STATES  GIVES  THE 
EDGE  TO  FOREIGN  PIRMS 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  March  24.  1981 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congress  considers  American  industry 
and  foreign  competition,  we  must  ex- 
amine not  only  the  theory  but  also  the 
reality  of  present  circumstances  and 
future  action. 

Chris  J.  Witting  has  studied  the 
problem  and  proposed  a  solution.  He  is 
the  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Crouse-Hinds  Co.  in  Syracuse. 
N.Y.,  and  is  a  constituent  of  mine. 

Mr.  Witting  recently  made  his  argu- 
ment and  recommendation  in  a  com- 
mentary, which  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  4,  19811 

U.S.  Gives  the  Edge  to  Foreich  Fducs 
(By  Chris  J.  Witting) 
Like  most  American  businessmen  I  am  a 
staunch  supporter  of  free  trade.  But  I  am 
also  disturt)ed  by  the  glut  of  foreign  gcKXls 
that  has  invaded  our  shores.  Sixteen  per 
cent  of  the  bicycles.  23  per  cent  of  the  cars. 
88  per  cent  of  the  black  and  white  TV  sets 
and  99  per  cent  of  the  radios  bought  by 
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Americans  last  year  were  made  In  foreign 
factories. 

This  happened  because  we  have  the 
lowest  tariff  barriers  in  the  world:  because 
production  costs.  Including  labor,  are  often 
far  lower  overseas;  and  because  other  gov- 
ernments zealously  protect,  favor  and  subsi- 
dize their  industries— while  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment takes  a  perverse  pleasure  in  making 
life  as  costly  as  possible  for  its  businessmen. 

Our  government  appears  to  have  only  the 
dimmest  perception  of  the  realities  of  inter- 
national trade.  It  continues  to  act  out  of  a 
bias  that  may  have  been  admirable  in  the 
trust-busting  days  of  Teddy  Roosevelt,  but 
is  totally  out  of  place  today.  In  its  obsession 
with  monopolistic  practices,  it  burdens 
American  industry  with  costly  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, while  our  overseas  competitors  en- 
courage the  creation  of  trading  companies 
and  cartels. 

rrc  STSPS  m 

The  current  attempts  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  regulate  the  way  in 
which  American  industry  sets  its  standards 
serve  as  a  crucial  case  in  point.  Under  our 
capitalistic  system  most  industry  standards 
are  set  by  voluntary  groups  free  of  govern- 
ment control.  In  the  electrical  industry,  for 
example.  Underwriter's  Laboratory  and  the 
National  Protection  Association,  both  non- 
profit organizations,  generate  standards 
that  govern  the  design,  production  and  in- 
stallation of  products. 

It  is  because  of  those  standards  that  (from 
an  electrical  standpoint)  the  federal  govern- 
ment appears  to  have  only  the  dimmest  per- 
ception of  the  realities  of  international 
trade.  American  residential,  commercial  and 
industrial  buildings  are  the  safest  in  the 
world.  But  here  comes  the  FTC  with  pro- 
posed rules  that  would  govern  the  way 
st&ndardmaking  bodies  go  about  their  task. 
In  addition  to  being  costly  and  complex, 
most  of  the  proposed  FTC  rules  would  be 
coxinter- productive.  If  adopted,  they  would 
stifle  innovation  and  result  in  a  decrease  in 
the  output  of  new  standards. 

The  FTC  says  it  is  afraid  voluntary  stand- 
ard-making bodies  behave  in  an  arbitrary 
way  that  serves  vested  interests  and  re- 
strains domestic  trade.  In  short,  it  wants  to 
make  sure  that  the  giants  of  industry  do  not 
run  roughshod  over  small  and  moderate 
sized  firms  by  controlling  the  standard- 
making  process. 

But  as  the  chief  executive  of  a  moderate- 
sized  electrical  manufacturing  company.  I 
am  not  in  the  least  concerned  about  my 
larger  competitors  seizing  the  standard- 
making  regulations  to  the  detriment  of  my 
company.  But  I  am  seriously  concerned 
about  the  erosion  of  American  standards  in 
my  industry  to  the  point  where  foreign  com- 
petitors can  flood  the  domestic  market  with 
cheap  and  inferior  goods. 

Right  now  American  standards  that 
govern  everything  from  circuit  breakers  to 
chicken  coops  are  under  attack  in  the  name 
of  free  trade.  A  few  years  ago  the  85  nations 
who  are  signatories  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariff  and  Trade  (GATT)  agreed  in 
principle  to  eliminate  standards  that  serve 
as  barriers  to  trade.  Early  last  year  Con- 
gress passed  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  of 
1979.  which  (among  other  things)  includes 
the  GATT  code  on  standards,  and  the  presi- 
dent signed  it. 

This  law  says  that  wherever  appropriate, 
governments  and  the  private  sector  must 
abide  by  international  standards— which 
now  supersede  domestic  ones. 
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At  the  moment  nobody  knows  exactly 
what  "international  standards"  means.  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  international 
standards  now  in  existence  reflect  European 
practices.  Under  the  GATT  code.  then. 
American  manufacturers  are  being  asked  to 
abide  by  standards  familiar  to  our  competi- 
tors 8U)d  foreign  to  us. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  that  "wherever  appro- 
priate" escape  clause.  For  example,  we  don't 
have  to  abide  by  international  standards  if 
they  undermine  national  security,  threaten 
health  and  safety,  contribute  to  deceptive 
practices,  or  affect  the  climate  or  geographi- 
cal conditions.  But  we  all  know  that  excep- 
tions are  the  sugar  coating  that  makes  it 
easier  to  swallow  the  pill.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  those  exceptions  can  be  interpreted  as 
loosely  or  as  stringently  as  officials  under 
fire  desire. 

RKTALIATIOH 

It  doesn't  take  much  imagination  to  fore- 
see our  trading  partners  clamoring  for  the 
right  to  bid  on  public  projects  in  this  coun- 
try on  the  basis  of  international  code.  They 
surely  would  not  hesitate  to  remind  our  gov- 
errunent  that  it  agreed  to  enforce  GATT. 
And  they  will  suggest  that  if  the  American 
government  doesn't  live  up  that  treaty,  then 
they  will  be  forced  to  take  retaliatory  steps 
by .  raising  additional  tariff  and  nontarif f 
barriers  of  their  own. 

AU  GATT  signatories  share  one  point  in 
common.  They're  all  interested  in  the  lucra- 
tive market  that  reaches  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  I>acific  Oceans  and  runs  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It's  the 
richest  market  in  the  world,  as  rich  as  all 
the  European  markets  combined.  Anything 
they  can  do  that  will  make  it  easier  for 
them  to  penetrate  this  market— without 
unduly  abandoning  their  own  protectionist 
policies— they're  bound  to  do. 

American  industry  need  not  stand  by 
helplessly  and  watch  its  hardeamed  stand- 
ards wither  away.  We  can  buttress  our  own 
codes,  enforce  them,  improve  them  and  in- 
troduce new  ones  as  technologies  emerge. 

What's  more,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
raise  international  standards  to  our  sights 
and  expectations.  But  to  do  that  we  need  at 
the  very  least  the  understanding  and  coop- 
eration of  officials  in  Washington.  Instead 
of  trying  to  subvert  our  voluntary  standard- 
making  process,  they  ought  to  be  taking 
steps  to  support  and  strengthen  it.« 


ELIMINATE        FEDERAL        UNEM- 
PLOYMENT-PENSION OFFSET 


HON.  JAMES  WEAVER 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that 
would  completely  eliminate  the  Feder- 
al unemployment-pension  offset.  The 
controversial  full  unemployment-pen- 
sion offset  was  modified  by  Public  Law 
96-364.  Unfortunately,  these  changes 
did  not  go  far  enough.  Most  UI  claim- 
ants receiving  social  security  benefits 
wlU  still  be  subject  to  the  pension 
offset  because  of  the  base-year  em- 
ployer contribution  provisions. 

The  NationsJ  Commission  on  Unem- 
plojmient    Compensation    has    recom- 
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mended  complete  repeal  of  the  offset. 
They  reason  that  UI  and  pensions 
both  compensate  for  services  rendered 
at  an  earlier  date;  risks  covered  are 
not  duplicative  and  protection  is  ap- 
propriate for  each.  The  offset  is  not 
consistent  with  the  changes  in  manda- 
tory retirement  law.  The  modified 
offset  will  be  extremely  difficult  for 
the  States  to  administer.  Offset  legis- 
lation would  be  best  left  to  the  individ- 
ual States.  In  fact,  the  complete  offset 
of  the  prior  law  was  conformed  to  by 
only  14  States— 8  of  which  were  condi- 
tional on  the  Federal  legrislation. 

In  my  home  State  we  are  confronted 
with  a  tmique  problem.  The  Oregon 
Legislature  only  meets  biennially,  and 
our  constitution  prohibits  State  stat- 
ute predicated  on  Federal  law.  Thus 
our  retired-unemployed  are  still  sub- 
ject to  the  full  offset  provisions  of  the 
old  Federal  statute.  Should  Congress 
delay  imtil  next  year— when  the  en- 
forcement complications  and  inequi- 
ties of  the  modified  offset  become  too 
obvious  to  ignore— the  further  modifi- 
cation or  repeal  of  the  unemployment- 
pension  offset  Oregonians  would  again 
suffer  unnecessarily. 

The  original  pension-imemplojmient 
offset  was  formulated  to  eliminate  a 
perceived  abuse  of  the  UI  program.  It 
was  foimd  that  some  persons  were  un- 
employed and  pensioned  by  the  same 
firm  and  were  not  available  or  willing 
to  work— they  were  truly  retired. 
These  persons  should  be  disqualified 
from  benefits  by  the  State  UI  division 
because  they  are  not  available  and 
willing  to  work.  A  blanket  provision 
that  penalizes  older  workers  who  work 
from  necessity  and  are  subjected  to  in- 
voluntary unemployment— nearly 
5,000  in  my  State  alone— is  a  poor 
method  to  penalize  those  few  who 
abuse  the  system.* 


THE  FLOOD  OF  ILLEGAL  ALIENS 
MUST  BE  CONTROLLED 


HON.  ROBIN  L  BEARD 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  Mr. 
CoELHo,  the  Immigration  and  National 
Security  Act  of  1981.  a  bill  which 
offers  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
one  of  this  country's  most  serious 
problems:  the  increasing  flood  of  il- 
legal aliens  into  America. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  there  are 
anywhere  from  5  to  10  million  illegal 
aliens  living  in  America,  many  holding 
jobs.  In  the  last  several  years  the 
Border  Patrol  has  apprehended  over  a 
million  illegal  aliens  per  year  attempt- 
ing to  enter  the  country.  Since  those 
apprehended  usually  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  those  actually  entering,  the 
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enormity  of  the  problem  is  easily  dis- 
cerned. 

What  are  the  implications  of  this 
silent  invasion?  The  problem  can  be 
broken  down  into  several  areas: 

In  the  economic  area,  illegal  immi- 
gration clearly  exacerbates  unemploy- 
ment, especially  among  America's 
poor.  The  presence  of  millions  of  U- 
legal  aliens  who  will  work  cheap  and 
work  scared  is  a  temptation  to  many 
employers  who  would  rather  hire  ille- 
gals than  Americans.  I  reject  the  argu- 
ment that  American  citizens  will  not 
accept  the  jobs  illegal  aliens  will.  If 
there  were  no  illegal  alien  labor  force, 
working  conditions  and  wages  would 
have  to  be  attractive  enough  to  draw 
American  citizens.  Moreover,  I  believe 
the  huge  unemployment  rate  among 
America's  poor  youth  is  directly  relat- 
ed to  their  inability  to  find  entry-level 
jobs  because  of  competition  from  mil- 
lions of  illegal  aliens. 

Illegal  aliens  do  not  just  hold  agri- 
cultural sector  or  entry-level  jobs. 
They  are  increasingly  found  in  highly 
paid  construction  and  manufacturing 
positions.  In  fact,  former  Secretary  of 
Labor  Ray  Marshall  states  that  if  the 
millions  of  illegal  aliens  were  removed 
from  the  work  force,  the  American  un- 
employment rate  would  drop  to  4  per- 
cent immediately.  Why  should  Ameri- 
can workers  have  to  compete  with  the 
world's  poor  millions  for  jobs  in  their 
own  coimtry? 

That  illustrates  another  cost  of  il- 
legal immigration.  Every  percentage 
point  of  unemployment  costs  the  tax- 
payers billions  of  dollars  in  imemploy- 
ment  compensation,  food  stamps,  and 
other  payments.  We  have  also  learned 
recently  that  illegal  aliens  increasingly 
are  receiving  Government  benefits, 
such  as  public  housing  and  medical 
care. 

In  the  environmental  area,  our  rate 
of  illegal  immigration  gives  our  coim- 
try the  highest  rate  of  population 
growth  of  any  industrialized  nation. 
We  will  never  have  envirorunental  sta- 
bility in  this  country  as  long  as  our 
population  grows  that  fast,  because 
the  demands  on  our  dwindling  supply 
of  open  land  and  natiu'al  resources  are 
intensified. 

Uncontrolled  inunigration  is  also  a 
threat  to  the  national  security  of  this 
coimtry.  When  Fidel  Castro  can  decide 
to  dump  with  impunity  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  undesirables  on  us,  our  na- 
tional sovereignty  is  violated.  Secure 
borders  are  an  integral  part  of  sover- 
eignty. No  other  industrialized  coun- 
try in  the  world  allows  its  borders  to 
be  violated  on  such  a  massive  scale  as 
the  United  States.  Nor  do  I  accept  the 
argument  that  we  in  America  must  act 
as  a  safety  valve  for  those  countries 
which  cannot— or  will  not— moderate 
their  population  growth.  As  long  as 
foreign  nations  can  use  America  in 
that  fashion,  they  have  no  incentive  to 
secure    control    of    their    population. 
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And  the  American  taxpayer  and  un- 
employed should  not  have  to  be  the 
victims  of  other  coimtries'  population 
explosions. 

My  bill,  which  is  identical  to  one 
being  introduced  by  Senator  Huddles- 
ton,  would  do  four  things  essentially: 
it  would  increase  enforcement  of  the 
Immigration  laws,  prohibit  the  know- 
ing employment  of  illegal  aliens,  place 
a  ceiling  on  the  total  amount  of  legal 
immigration,  and  offer  amnesty  to  cer- 
tain aliens  with  sufficient  community 
ties  and  residence. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  no  unfair 
burden  is  being  placed  on  employers  to 
serve  as  enforcers  of  the  law.  When 
the  act  is  fully  in  effect,  the  responsi- 
bility of  employers  will  be  no  more 
than  is  currently  required  to  check  out 
the  validity  of  a  credit  card  via  tele- 
phone call-in. 

Nor  does  the  act  establish  some  form 
of  national  identity  card  system.  It 
merely  seeks  to  use  the  social  security 
number  as  a  means  for  employment. 
The  act  also  does  not  affect  any 
present  or  future  bracero  type  of  pro- 
gram for  those  sectors  of  the  economy 
where  such  a  program  is  needed. 

Following  is  a  section-by-section 
summary  of  the  bill  and  an  article  by 
William  Raspberry  of  the  Washington 
Post  on  the  harmful  effects  of  illegal 
immigration  on  America's  poor  and 
jobless— entitled  "Their  Tired,  Their 
Poor— Our  Jobs." 

The  bill  and  article  follow: 

The  Immigration  and  National  Sbcurity 
Act  or  1981 

SECTION  1 

This  section  entitles  the  legislation  as  the 
Immigration  and  National  Security  Act  of 
1981. 

section  2 

Provides  a  preamble  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  for  the  guidance  of 
courts  and  others  in  interpreting  the  act's 
provisions.  The  preamble  recognizes  the 
need  for  a  generous  immigration  policy,  but 
emphasizes  also  the  need  for  controlled  and 
limited  immigration. 
section  3:  strengthening  or  border  patrol 

Requires  expansion  of  the  Border  Patrol 
to  at  least  6,000  officers,  and  provides  for 
the  procurement  and  use  of  the  most 
modem  equipment  and  support  available.  It 
also  provides  the  authorization  for  a  new. 
more  secure  alien  identification  card.  The 
effect  of  this  section  would  be  to  increase 
the  resources  available  to  enforce  the  immi- 
gration laws. 

SECTION  4:  NtTMERICAL  LXMITATIOHS 

Establishes  a  flexible  ceiling  on  legal  im- 
migration admissions.  The  ceiling  is  set  at 
350.000.  including  all  immigrants.  In  an 
emergency,  and  only  after  consulting  with 
Congress,  the  President  may  "borrow"  ad- 
missions from  the  next  year  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, and/or  may  disregard  internal  statu- 
tory limits  below  the  overall  ceiling. 

The  President  must  report  to  Congress 
each  year  the  projected  number  of  admis- 
sions, and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must 
report  an  opinion  to  Congress  on  whether 
that  level  of  admissions  will  affect  the  U.S. 
workforce.  The  effect  of  this  section  will  be 
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to  limit  legal  immigration  to  the  target  set 
by  Congress  in  1975.  and  exceeds  average 
Immigration  for  the  past  70  years.  This  level 
also  exceeds  the  total  immigration  for  per- 
manent residence  of  all  other  countries  in 
the  world  combined. 

SECTION  S:  ASTLCTM 

This  section  provides  first  that  an  appli- 
cant for  asylum  show  that  the  qualifying 
persecution  or  fear  of  persecution  is  due  to 
conditions  prior  to  departure  from  his  or 
her  homeland,  and  not  due  to  the  actual 
fact  of  departure  alone.  This  section  also  de- 
fines the  "entry "  into  the  U.S.  of  an  appli- 
cant for  asylum,  as  a  means  of  returning  the 
level  of  procedural  rights  afforded  an 
asylum  seeker  to  the  same  level  as  is  used  in 
other  civU  immigration  proceedings.  And 
third,  this  section  requires  the  drafting  of 
contingency  plans  to  handle  future  large 
groups  of  asylum  seekers,  including  the  es- 
tablishment of  reception  centers  outside  the 
VS. 

The  effect  of  this  language  will  be  to 
make  asylum  more  difficult  for  some  aliens 
to  achieve,  but  will  reduce  the  adjudication 
burden  on  the  government  and  the  support 
costs  for  local  and  state  governments  from 
asylum  procedures,  such  as  those  now  being 
experienced  in  Florida. 

SECTION  e:  PAROLE  LIMITATION 

The  Attorney  General's  parole  authority 
was  originally  Intended  to  be  used  in  indi- 
vidual emergency  situations  when  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  an  alien  into  the  United 
States  temporarily.  However,  this  authority 
has  been  distorted  by  prior  attorney  gener- 
als who  have  admitted  large  groups  of 
aliens.  This  provision  would  restore  the 
original  intent  of  the  authority. 

SECTION  7:  RECORD  OP  ADMISSION 

Under  specified  circumstances,  those  il- 
legal aliens  who  qualify  would  be  permitted 
to  obtain  permanent  resident  status.  TTUs 
would  be  accomplished  by  amending  an  ex- 
isting section  which  granted  the  same  status 
to  illegal  aliens  who  had  entered  the  coun- 
try prior  to  June  30,  1948. 

The  requirements  would  include  continu- 
ous residence  since  January  1,  1978,  regis- 
tration within  six  months  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  secure  Social  Security  card 
system,  financial  sponsorship  similar  to  that 
required  of  applicants  for  legal  immigration, 
a  showing  of  undue  hardship  if  forced  to 
leave  the  U.S.  and  admissibility  in  accord- 
ance with  Section  213(a). 

SECTION  8:  rAIR  HIRING  PROCEDURES 

This  section  would  prohibit  the  knowing 
employment  of  illegal  aliens.  It  would  pro- 
vide graduated  civil  and  criminal  penalties 
for  violations.  Authority  would  be  given  to 
the  Attorney  General.  Secretary  of  LAbor 
and  Secretary  of  HHS  to  implement  a 
gradually  phased-ln  program. 

In  the  first  phase,  an  applicant  for  em- 
plojonent  would  be  required  to  sign  an  affir- 
mation that  he  or  she  is  eligible  to  work  In 
the  United  SUtes.  The  affidavit  could  be 
made  part  of  the  already  existing  W-4  with- 
holding form  each  employee  must  already 
fill  out.  This  easily  and  rapidly  initiated 
procedure,  along  with  increased  enforce- 
ment procedures  envisioned  by  Sec.  3.  would 
provide  immediate  relief  from  the  flood  of 
illegal  alien  labor  while  the  more  extensive 
national  fair  hiring  procedures  in  Phases 
Two  and  Three  are  implemented. 

Phase  Two  would  be  an  institution  of  a 
verification  system  to  improve  the  secivity 
of  the  social  security  numbers  now  required 
to  be  used  by  all  applicants  for  employment. 
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Such  t  system  would  Include  the  initial 
croas-checklng  of  the  existing  social  security 
data  for  obvious  errors,  such  as  that  of  sev- 
eral employees  having  identical  numbers. 

Further,  there  would  be  a  check  of  social 
security  numbers  submitted  by  new  employ- 
ees for  fraudulent  or  erroneous  numbers. 
This  latter  verification  could  be  accom- 
plished through  a  system  whereby  an  em- 
ployer could  simply  call  in  a  prospective  em- 
ployee's social  security  number  and  receive 
almost  instant  verification.  Initially,  this 
would  possibly  have  to  be  done  on  a  random 
basis.  If  the  number  were  found  to  be  inval- 
id, the  prospective  employee  would  be  re- 
quired to  correct  the  problem  before  his  em- 
ployment would  be  confirmed. 

If  the  Employment  Security  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  2,600 
offices  nationwide,  were  incorporated  into 
the  system,  the  verification  and  correction 
process  probably  would  be  expedited.  When 
a  social  security  number  was  valid,  the  em- 
ployer would  receive  a  transaction  or  au- 
thorization code,  showing  that  the  number 
was  vaUd  and  that  the  employer  reported  as 
required. 

Phase  three  would  Involve  the  issuance  of 
a  new  and  more  secure  social  security  card 
which  would  be  based  on  positive  proof  that 
the  individual  is  a  citizen  or  legal  resident. 
The  new  card  would  have  some  type  of 
unique  identifying  element,  such  as  a  serial 
number  or  photograph.  The  data  from 
these  cards  would  again  be  submitted  for 
verification  when  an  individual  applied  for  a 
new  job.  However,  there  should  be  adequate 
facilities  by  this  time  to  verify  immediately 
every  new  applicant  for  employment. 

SECnOH  9:  PKES  /UTD  CHARGES 

This  section  would  clearly  establish  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to  pre- 
scribe a  uniform  schedule  of  fees  and 
charges  for  immigration  related  procedures, 
which  would  help  defray  the  cost  of  the  new 
enforcement  procedures. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  4,  1980] 

Their  Tired,  Their  Poor— Our  Jobs 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

Miami.— Black  Americans  are  suffering  a 
severe  case  of  mixed  emotions  with  regard 
to  the  tidal  wave  of  Cuban  refugees  that 
threatens  to  inundate  this  south  Florida 
city. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  bitter  resent- 
ment over  the  fact  that  the  Cubans  have 
been  treated  much  better  than  Haitian  refu- 
gees who  also  want  to  come  to  America.  On 
the  other,  refugees  of  all  sorts  and  colors 
are  viewed  as  unfair— potentially  dis- 
astrous— competition  to  America's  own 
stniggUng  blacks. 

Margaret  Bush  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  NAACP,  played  both  these 
themes  in  her  Monday  night  keynote  ad- 
dress to  open  the  organization's  71st  annual 
convention  here. 

She  questioned  the  logic,  accuracy  and 
fairness  of  classifying  the  fleeing  Cubans  as 
"political  refugees"  (as  though  economic 
hardship  were  no  part  of  their  motivation) 
and  fleeing  Haitians  as  "economic  refugees" 
(as  though  political  repression  were  no  part 
of  theirs). 

But  the  racial  overtones  of  U.S.  immigra- 
tion policy  go  far  beyond  the  Caribbean. 

"There  are  eight  million  refugees  in  the 
world,  three  million  of  them  on  the  African 
continent."  Wilson  told  convention  dele- 
gates. "But  while  America  is  outreaching  to 
Asia  and  to  Europe  to  invite  refugees  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  and  economic  support  for 
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new  life  in  this  nation,  we  are  suddenly 
made  to  face  the  harsh  but  subtle  reality  of 
racism  in  international  relief  and  refugee 
assistance. 

"The  United  States  is  not  only  paying  for 
European  and  Russian  refugees  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  but  paying  the  cost  of 
their  immigration  to  Israel  and  to  other 
Middle  East  and  European  countries.  It  is 
ironic  that  in  the  midst  of  the  concern 
about  the  cost  of  the  recent  incoming  of 
Cuban  refugees,  one  suggestion  was  that  $10 
million  of  the  already  paltry  aid  to  the 
countries  of  the  African  continent,  where 
more  than  one-third  of  all  refugees  are  to  be 
found,  would  be  devoted  to  Cubans." 

But  while  Wilson,  a  St.  Louis  attorney, 
was  calling  for  equitable  treatment  among 
refugees,  she  also  expressed  her  fear  that 
the  Influx  of  all  refugees  will  excerbate  the 
already  dire  employment  problems  of  black 
Americans. 

The  recent  riots  here,  she  said,  were  a 
warning  that  "If  an  accommodation  is  not 
soon  made  between  refugee  accommodation 
and  domestic  unemployment,  there  is  going 
to  be  Increased  tension  and  trouble. 

"While  we  say,  "Give  us  your  tired,  your 
poor,'  to  those  outside,"  she  said,  "we  say 
also:  give  Jobs  to  those  inside  so  that  they 
will  receive  the  refugees  as  fellow  humans 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  rather  than  as 
competitors  for  scarce  jobs  In  a  shrinking 
employment  economy. 

"We  need  an  immigration  and  refugee 
policy  which  can  control  the  flow  of  immi- 
grants so  as  to  better  match  the  demand  for 
labor  and  avoid  unnecessary  competition  for 
entry-level  jobs  that  are  so  desperately 
needed  by  our  youth." 

If  there  is  one  overriding  theme  to  this 
convention,  it  is  the  desperate  economic 
plight  of  the  bottom-of-the-barrel  black 
Americans.  And  their  situation  is  growing 
worse  as  the  result  of  entry-level  competi- 
tion of  Cubans,  Southeast  Asians,  Haitians 
and  Mexicans— including  the  uncounted 
hordes  of  illegal  aliens. 

And  even  while  NAACP  officials  are  ago- 
nizing over  the  problem,  other  Americans 
are  calling  for  blanket  amnesty  for  the  "un- 
documented workers":  already  here— often 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  willing  to  take 
the  dirty,  demeaning  and  low-paid  jobs  that 
the  American  home-grown  poor  are  unwill- 
ing to  take. 

Roger  Conner,  executive  director  of  the 
Federation  for  American  Immigration 
Reform  (PAIR)  has  met  that  argument  with 
two  key  points.  First,  a  lot  of  Americans  are 
working  at  those  jobs,  which  means  that  the 
illegal  aUens  represent  unfair  competition, 
particularly  since  they  are  frequently  will- 
ing to  work  at  less  than  legal  wages. 

Second,  by  no  means  are  all  the  sUiens  em- 
ployed at  sub- par  jobs.  "Illegal  aliens  have 
been  found  working  as  painters  on  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  earning  union  wages,  and 
as  construction  workers  on  the  District  of 
Columbia's  subway,  earning  a  minimum  of 
$16,000  annual  salary,"  Cormer  told  the 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Ref- 
ugee Policy  meeting  last  December  in  San 
Antonio. 

"I  know  of  no  one  who  argues  that  Ameri- 
can workers  should  have  to  compete  with 
the  world's  labor  force  for  jobs  in  their  own 
country." 

But  while  Conner  discusses  the  problem  in 
terms  of  legal  equity.  Benjamin  L.  Hooks. 
NAACP  executive  director,  talks  about  it  in 
terms  of  its  explosive  potential,  a  warning 
that  takes  on  special  urgency  in  this  city  so 
recently  torn  by  racial  strife.* 
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A  REAL  SUPPLY-SIDE  TAX  CUT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  disreputable  aspects  of  the 
U.S.  tax  code -is  the  marriage  penalty 
tax  on  married  working  couples.  This 
penalty  imposes  an  inequitably  higher 
tax  burden  on  married  working  cou- 
ples than  on  single  taxpayers,  which 
means  that  families  are  being  penal- 
ized for  their  married  fidelity. 

The  elimination  of  this  penalty 
would  not  only  serve  the  interests  of 
fairness,  but  it  would  also  have  an  im- 
mediate and  substantial  impact  on  the 
supply  side  of  the  economy.  Married 
working  couples  are  the  most  likely  to 
plow  tax  relief  back  into  investments 
and  savings,  because  they  are  the 
households  with  a  long  tradition  of 
saving  for  the  proverbial  rainy  day. 

Yet,  this  real  supply-side  tax  cut  has 
been  relegated  to  the  amorphous 
second  tax  cut  bill  by  the  administra- 
tion, while  it  proceeds  with  its  Keynes- 
ian  across-the-board  tax  cut. 

Nancy  S.  Barrett,  an  economist  with 
CAB,  has  written  an  excellent  case  for 
an  immediate  end  to  the  marriage  tax 
penalty  in  an  article  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post  In  its  March  19  edition,  enti- 
tUed  "Working  Couples  Could  Use  the 
Break."  I  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  remember  her  arguments 
as  we  approach  the  omnibus  tax  bill 
later  this  year. 

The  article  follows: 

Working  Couples  Cools  Use  the  Break 

In  view  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
strong  commitment  to  the  supply-side  phi- 
losophy of  tax  reduction,  it  is  curious  that 
its  1982  budget  proposal  passes  up  a  poten- 
tially powerful  supply-side  opportunity:  low- 
ering the  marginal  income  tax  rate  for  a 
married  couple's  second  earner.  Also  known 
as  the  "marriage  penalty,"  taxation  on  the 
basis  of  a  couple's  joint  income  Imposes  a 
much  higher  marginal  (and  average)  rate  of 
tax  on  the  second  earner  than  if  the  tax 
were  computed  on  the  basis  of  that  person's 
Individual  income.  Lowering  this  tax  would 
provide  a  much  stronger  impetus  for  supply- 
side  growth  than  {u:ross-the-board  tax  cuts, 
adding  both  to  saving  and  to  work  effort. 

According  to  supply-side  theory,  a  tax  cut 
can  actually  reduce  inflation  as  it  increases 
real  growth  if  it  provides  an  incentive  for  in- 
creased work  effort  and  saving.  First,  re- 
garding work  effort,  common  sense— not  to 
mention  a  myriad  of  statistical  studies— sug- 
gests that  second  earners  have  far  more  dis- 
cretion than  single  earners  in  the  choice  of 
whether  or  not  to  work  and  for  how  many 
hours  per  week.  If  a  reduction  in  marginal 
tax  rates  is  to  have  any  impact  on  work 
effort  at  all.  it  is  likely  to  have  a  far  greater 
effect  on  second  earners  than  on  any  other 
group.  Yet  these  individuals,  under  the  cur- 
rent system,  have  the  highest  marginal  tax 
rates  of  any  group. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  lat>or  force  par- 
ticipation rate  of  Swedish  women  increased 
by  roughly  10  percentage  points  following  a 
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change  from  Joint  to  individual  taxation.  In 
Sweden,  however,  the  majority  of  these 
married  women  work  part-time,  suggesting 
that  the  supply-side  effect  was  to  increase 
work  effort  while  permitting  wives  to  com- 
bine paid  employment  with  child  care  and 
other  family  responsibilities. 

Turning  to  the  impact  on  saving,  again 
there  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  many 
households  can  afford  to  save  only  if  there 
is  a  second  earner.  Median  earnings  of  two- 
earner  married  couples  are  about  $25,600, 
compared  with  $18,100  for  single-earner 
couples.  The  only  way  most  families  have 
been  able  to  keep  up  with  inflation  since  the 
early  1970s  has  been  Increasing  labor  force 
participation  and  hours  worked  of  second 
earners.  Declining  productivity  combined 
with  the  oil  drain  (as  skyrocketing  prices  of 
imported  oil  have  transferred  income  to 
OPEC  nations)  would  have  meant  a  huge 
drop  in  family  living  standards  had  this 
supply-side  response  not  occurred. 

When  incomes  fall  to  keep  up  with  infla- 
tion, most  people  attempt  to  maintain  living 
standards  by  reducing  savings  and  even 
going  into  debt.  Obligations  such  as  a  mort- 
gage and  car  payments  must  be  met.  And 
families  who  have  not  responded  to  infla- 
tion by  having  a  second  earner  at  work  will 
save  less  than  two-earner  families.  Thus,  a 
tax  policy  that  encourages  a  supply-side  re- 
sponse by  families  burdened  with  inflation 
will  mean  greater  overall  savings,  as  fewer 
families  need  to  dip  into  bank  accounts  or 
go  into  debt  to  meet  their  needs. 

Clearly,  the  Reagan  administration  wants 
to  minimize  the  tax  loss  associated  with  any 
supply-side  policy.  (Alternatively,  of  course, 
the  aim  could  be  simply  to  relieve  excessive 
tax  burdens  on  everyone— probably  a  very 
sound  policy.)  But  for  real  supply-side  bang 
for  the  buck,  tax  cuts  should  be  targeted 
where  they  are  most  likely  to  encourage 
saving  and  added  work  effort.  Reducing 
taxes  on  second  earners  is  clearly  such  a 
policy. 

And  there  are  alternative  ways  to  accom- 
plish it:  either  a  tax  credit  against  part  of 
the  second  (lower)  income,  as  proposed  In 
the  Carter  budget,  or  optional  individual  fil- 
ings for  two-earner  married  couples,  as  sug- 
gested by  Rep.  Millicent  Penwick.  Neither 
proposal  would  increase  taxes  for  single- 
earner  families.  And  such  a  tax  reduction 
would  avoid  costly  windfalls  to  Individuals 
whose  supply-side  response  is  likely  to  be 
negligible.* 


CHESTER  MUTRYN'S  INDUCTION 
INTO  XAVIER  UNIVERSITY 
ATHLETIC  HALL  OF  FAME 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1981,  Chester  Mutryn, 
former  all-football  pro  from  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  was  inducted  as  an  original 
charter  member  into  the  Xavier  Uni- 
versity athletic  hall  of  fame.  Out  of 
the  thousands  of  Xavier  students  who 
have  attended  Xavier  since  the  turn  of 
this  century.  Chester  Mutryn  was 
among  the  first  elected  to  Xaviers 
hall  of  fame— quite  an  honor. 

Chet   Mutryn   earned   a   name    for 
himself  in  footbaU  when  he  played  at 
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Cleveland  Cathedral  Latin  High 
School  and  won  the  title  of  all-scholas- 
tic quarterback.  While  at  Xavier.  the 
Toledo  Touchdown  Club  named  him 
as  the  most  outstanding  player  in 
Ohio.  In  1941,  Mutryn  led  the  State  in 
scoring  and  took  the  Xavier  football 
team  to  a  9-1  record.  Cincinnati  foot- 
ball fans  will  always  remember 
Mutryn  as  an  exciting  player  who 
gained  all-American  honors  for  2  con- 
secutive years  before  he  left  Xavier. 

After  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
for  2  years.  Chet  Mutryn  began  his 
pro  football  career  in  1946  when  the 
Cleveland  Browns  signed  him  and  sent 
him  to  play  in  Buffalo,  where  he 
stayed  4  years.  Mutryn  earned  all- 
American  Football  Conference  honors 
in  1948  and  1949  and  missed  only  one 
game  in  5  years.  When  Mutryn  retired 
from  pro  football  in  1950.  he  ranked 
fourth  among  all  the  pros  of  the  1946- 
59  era  in  average  yards  gained  per 
carry. 

Chester  Mutryn  now  owns  a  real 
estate  business  in  CJarfield  Heights, 
Ohio,  which  community  I  am  proud  to 
represent.  He  has  been  active  in  the 
affairs  of  many  civic  groups  and  is  cur- 
rently vice  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  of  Poles,  an  organization  made 
up  of  professionals  and  businessmen 
of  Polish  descent. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Chester 
Mutryn  and  his  wife.  Isabelle,  and  two 
daughters.  Barbara  and  Deborah,  on 
his  induction  into  the  Xavier  Universi- 
ty Athletic  Hall  of  Fame.  All  of  Cleve- 
land and  Ohio  is  proud  of  you.  Chet.« 


A  SHIPBUILDING  SUCCESS 
STORY 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

OPMAXNK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 
•  Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve 
I  would  be  quite  accurate  in  stating 
that  the  American  maritime  industry, 
like  its  sister  industries,  the  U.S.  auto- 
motive industry  and  the  U.S.  housing 
industry,  has  been  engulfed  in  a  se- 
verely depressed  state  of  affairs  for 
the  past  several  years. 

During  this  time,  new  ship  construc- 
tion orders,  both  Navy  and  commer- 
cial, have  been  extremely  low.  further 
exacerbating  the  perilous  state  of  our 
naval  forces  and  the  dwindling  capa- 
bilities of  our  Merchant  Marine. 

The  Reagan  administration's  pro- 
gram for  rebuilding  our  Navy  is  a  posi- 
tive step  which  I  believe  should  be 
supported  by  the  Congress.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  new  administration  will 
work  equally  hard  to  reestablish  our 
Merchant  Marine  over  the  next  4 
years.  However,  the  ills  that  currently 
plague  our  shipbuilding  industry 
cannot  be  cured  overnight.  Nor  can 
they  be  corrected  by  a  simple  project- 
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ed  shipbuilding  plan  or  a  promise  to 
take  definitive  action.  The  industry 
will  need  time  to  recover  from  its  diffi- 
culties. 

Yet.  through  all  the  black  clouds 
looming  ominously  over  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  there  is  at  least  one  bright  star 
which  is  demonstrating  what  a 
healthy  industry  can  do  for  this 
Nation  and  its  economy.  That  star  Is 
the  Bath  Iron  Works. 

Situated  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Maine  adjacent  to  the  Kennebec 
River,  the  Bath  Iron  Works  shipyard, 
with  its  current  team  of  aggressive, 
highly  capable,  and  farsighted  manag- 
ers, and  its  labor  force  of  some  6.000 
dedicated  and  highly  skilled  shipbuild- 
ers, has  achieved  construction  mile- 
stones unprecedented  in  modem  ship- 
building history. 

Taking  a  shipyard  with  a  backlog  of 
$125  million  in  "imfavorable"  con- 
tracts in  1975.  the  BIW  management 
team,  headed  by  Mr.  John  Sullivan, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Bath  Iron  Woiiu, 
and  supported  by  the  aggressive  and 
long-ranged  policies  of  Mr.  Bjrron  Ra- 
daker,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  and  Mr.  Eddy 
Nicholson,  president  and  chief  operat- 
ing officer  of  the  Congoleum  Corp.. 
turned  the  shipyard  into  a  highly  suc- 
cessful operation  with  a  backlog  of 
nearly  $800  million  worth  of  contracts 
today. 

Having  been  awarded  the  lead  ship 
contract  for  the  FPG-7  class  gulded- 
missile  frigate,  and  subsequently  17 
additional  frigate  contracts,  Bath  Iron 
Works  has  responded  by  delivering  its 
first  6  ships  an  average  of  16  weeks 
ahead  of  contracted  schedules  and  at  a 
projected  savings  to  the  Navy,  and  the 
American  taxpayer,  of  nearly  $30  mil- 
Uon. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  no  other  shipjrard  at 
this  time  can  boast  of  such  a  tremen- 
dous performance  record.  In  fact,  so 
noticible  has  the  success  story  at  Bath 
been  lately,  that  I  am  happy  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  following  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  March  6  edi- 
tion of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Despite  the  problems  of  our  mari- 
time industry,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  can  take  heart  with 
the  performance  of  the  Bath  Iron 
Works.  I  believe  the  mangement  and 
work  force  at  the  Shipyard  deserve  a 
hardy  round  of  applause  for  a  job  thus 
far  well  done. 

Bath  Ibon  Works:  A  Success  Sroar 
Bath.  Maine.- The  chairman  of  Bath  Iron 
Works  Corp.  says  three  things  are  responai- 
ble  for  the  firm's  turnaround  from  an  ailing 
shipyard  with  a  backlog  of  $125  million  in 
"unprofitable"  contracts  In  1975  to  a 
money-making  operation  with  a  $767  mil- 
lion backlog  today. 

The  factors  are  modem  management,  ex- 
tensive planning  and  a  good  work  force,  said 
John  F.  Sullivan  Jr..  a  former  chemical  en- 
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glneer  who  became  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Gongoleum  Corp.  sub- 
sidiary In  June.  1975  and  chairman  earlier 
this  year. 

In  a  wide-ranging  Interview  at  his  office 
this  week.  N(r.  Sullivan  also  voiced  optimism 
on  the  future  of  the  American  shipbuilding 
Industry  under  the  Reagan  administration, 
warned  that  abolition  of  federal  ship-con- 
struction differential  subsidies  could  "de- 
stroy" the  Industry,  and  predicted  the  U.S. 
Navy  will  divide  contracts  for  six  new 
gulded-missile  frigates  between  Bath  Iron 
Works  and  Todd  Shipyards  Corp. 

The  backlog  of  ship  orders  at  the  Bath 
yard  is  the  largest  the  97-year-old  ship- 
builder has  had  since  World  Wsir  II  and  in 
dollar  terms,  possibly  its  largest  ever,  com- 
pany officials  said.  But  six  years  ago,  it  was 
a  different  situation. 

At  that  time.  Mr.  Sullivan  said,  the  yard  s 
backlog  consisted  of  contracts  that  lacked 
proper  cost-escalation  clauses  and  thus  were 
costing  the  yard  money.  Bath's  work  force 
numbered  about  2.500.  Productivity  was 
minimal.  The  absenteeism  rate  was  high. 

Then  Mi.  Sullivan,  the  executive  vice 
president  of  operations  at  Hayes-Albion,  a 
manufacturer  of  automotive  products  was 
named  president  of  Bath. 

STHONG  MANAOMXirT 

"The  thnist  of  what  I  did  was  buUd  a 
strong  management  team,  develop  modem 
management  practices  and  Implement 
them."  Mr.  Sullivan  said. 

That  included  the  use  of  management  by 
objectives,  a  system  in  which  top  executives 
and  their  subordinates  talk  together,  set  in- 
dividual and  specific  objectives  each  year, 
then  monitor  performance  against  them. 
Mr.  SuLllivan  said  he  took  the  system  a  step 
further,  monitoring  performance  on  a 
monthly  basis  and  adding  additional  objec- 
tives. 

He  also  stressed  long-range  planning,  in- 
cluding a  10-year  plan  for  facilities  and  a  10- 
year  marketing  plan.  It  takes  five  to  seven 
years  for  a  Navy  ship,  for  example,  to  move 
from  the  inception  stage  to  final  planning 
stages,  he  said,  and  it  is  "better  not  to  wait 
till  the  sixth  year"  to  begin  gearing  up  a 
shipyard. 

Mr.  Sullivan  said  he  also  encouraged  com- 
munication "up  and  down,  and  it  had  a  pro- 
found effect."  A  cost-reduction  program,  in 
which  employees  receive  awards  for  sugges- 
tions that  save  money,  was  beg\m.  An 
energy  management  program  and  a  strong 
apprenticeship  program  were  established. 
Heavy  use  was  made  of  industrial  engineers 
for  the  design  of  greatly  expanded  facilities. 

MASS  PRODUCnON 

Emphasis  was  put  on  a  smooth  "mass  pro- 
duction" style  flow  of  work.  The  yard  builds 
ships  in  individual  modules  that  contain 
some  70  percent  of  the  needed  equipment. 
rather  than  building  and  launching  a  shell 
of  a  ship  first. 

The  results  included  an  eight-fold  increase 
in  productivity  and  a  drop  in  absenteeism. 
The  work  force  grew  to  about  6.000  and  ap- 
plications still  pour  in— some  3.500  since 
Jan.  26  alone,  according  to  company  offi- 
cials. And  the  bottom  line  came  not  only  in 
productivity,  but  in  a  performance  record 
that  is  the  yard's  proudest  boast. 

Since  that  time  (1975).  we  have  not  been 
late  on  any  ship.  Navy  or  commercial. "  Mr. 
Sullivan  said. 

Nor.  he  added,  has  the  yard  gone  over 
budget.  Three  merchant  ships  were  built 
and  delivered  a  total  of  37  weeks  early.  The 
yard's    first    five    gulded-missile    frigate— 
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PPOs— were  delivered  a  total  of  62  weeks 
early  and  a  total  of  more  than  $28  million 
under  contract. 

Bath  Iron  Works  has  12  more  of  the  FFGs 
to  deliver,  the  chairman  said,  "We're  target- 
ing delivering  them  17  weeks  early— each." 
he  said. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  native  of  Pasco,  Wash., 
gives  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  his  Maine 
work  force. 

"This  Is  a  shipbuilding  and  shipping  com- 
munity and  there's  a  great  deal  of  pride,  he 
said.  "When  the  ships  go  down  the  (adja- 
cent Kennebec)  river,  there's  a  great  deal  of 
pride,  and  this  makes  a  grreat  difference." 

The  yard  has  been  heavily  oriented  to 
Navy  construction  in  the  last  few  years,  but 
company  spokemen  said  the  sought-for  mix 
is  half-and-half  Navy  and,  merchant  marine. 
In  the  backlog  now  are  two  tankers,  a 
dredge  ship  and  a  643-foot,  ocean-going 
barge. 

Contracts  soon  will  be  let  on  six  more  of 
the  FPOs,  however,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  said 
he  hopes  the  yard  gets  Its  "fair  share."  New 
York-based  Todd  Shipyards  in  recent  weeks 
has  called  for  a  fair  share  for  its  Los  Ange- 
les and  Seattle  yards,  too,  warning  that  a 
move  by  the  Navy  to  let  the  contracts  on 
the  basis  of  price  alone  could  badly  damage 
Todd. 

The  warnings  underline  a  difference 
brought  out  in  the  independent  Kaitz 
report  issued  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Sullivan  said: 
Bath  produced  PPGs  for  about  $53  million 
each,  while  Todd  produced  them  for  about 
$68  million  each. 

But,  he  said,  "I  doubt  very  much  if  (the 
Navy)  would  award  aU  of  them  to  one  yard. 
If  they  did  it  strictly  on  price,  yes.  But  it's 
probable  the  Navy  will  want  yards  on  both 
coasts." 

He  admitted,  however,  that  "as  a  taxpay- 
er, I  think  we  should  buy  ships  where  we 
get  the  best  buy  for  our  money." 

The  Bath  chief  said  he  is  optimistic  at  the 
future  for  both  his  yard  and  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry  in  general. 

"I  think  the  Reagan  administration  means 
what  it  says.  I  think  they  are  going  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  Navy,  increase  the  size 
of  the  merchant  fleet,  and  encourage  (ship- 
building) rather  than  discourage  it,  as  the 
previous  administration  did,"  he  said. 

The  future  of  federal  construction  differ- 
ential subsidies,  which  help  make  up  the 
cost  difference  between  building  ships  in 
American  yards  and  in  cheaper  yards  over- 
seas, is  not  in  doubt  "from  what  I've  heard," 
Mr.  Sullivan  said.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WES  UNSELD 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLtTMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T^iesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  proud  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  that  one  of  America's 
outstanding  athletes  is  being  saluted 
and  honored  for  his  distinguished  con- 
tributions to  professional  basketball 
and  the  communities  where  he  lives 
and  works.  I  speak  of  Wes  Unseld.  who 
recently  announced  his  retirement  as 
a  player  for  the  Washington  Bullets 
basketball  team.  He  will  remain  with 
the  organization  as  a  vice  president,  an 
achievement    of   special    significance. 
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Only  one  other  black  person,  Wayne 
Embry  of  the  Milwaukee  Bucks,  has 
become  a  vice  president  of  a  National 
Basketball  Association  team. 

While  Wes  Unseld  successfully  com- 
pleted his  career  as  a  player  and  pre- 
pares to  reach  new  successes  as  a  man- 
agement official,  he  also  maintains  his 
commitment  to  contributing  his  time 
and  energies  to  help  others. 

For  his  work  in  Baltimore,  and  in 
our  Nation's  Capital,  on  behalf  of  the 
sick  and  the  needy,  the  United  Black 
Fund  will  honor  Wes  Unseld  on 
Wednesday,  March  25  at  the  Capital 
Center. 

And  on  Simday,  March  29,  in  the 
final  home  game  of  the  season  for  the 
Bullets,  which  has  been  designated  as 
"Wes  Unseld  Appreciation  Night,"  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  from  that 
night  will  go  to  two  of  the  concerned 
people  programs  to  which  Wes  Unseld 
gives  his  service  in  love— Baltimore's 
Keman  Hospital  and  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  Washington. 

I  wtmt  to  join  the  United  Black 
Fund  and  the  many  organizations  and 
individuals  in  paying  tribute  to  Wes 
Unseld,  an  extraordinary  disciplined 
athlete  who  is  Edso  an  extraordinary 
man  of  dedicated  devotion  to  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow  human  beings. 

I  have  attached  information  regard- 
ing Wes  Unseld's  career  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  Bullet  organization  in  an- 
nouncing his  retirement.  I  know  you 
will  join  me  in  wishing  Wes  Unseld 
and  his  family  God's  blessings  and 
much  success  in  the  years  ahead. 
Wes  Unseu)  Announces  Retirement 

Wes  Unseld.  a  man  whose  name  has 
become  synonomous  with  Bullets'  basket- 
ball, announced  he  will  retire  at  the  end  of 
the  1980-81  season. 

"It's  time  to  quit, "  Unseld  said  explaining 
his  decision.  "I've  had  problems  with  both 
of  my  knees  this  year.  Even  with  the  offsea- 
son. I  don't  know  If  I  could  play  next  season 
or  not." 

The  man  who  everyone  equates  with 
bone-jarring  picks  and  fullcourt  outlet 
passes,  has  missed  14  games  this  year  be- 
cause of  knee  problems.  He  had  major  sur- 
gery on  his  left  knee  during  the  1973-74 
season  and  played  in  just  56  games  that 
year.  Unseld's  right  knee  has  bothered  him 
this  season  and  forced  him  to  miss  three  of 
the  last  seven  contests. 

"Wes  has  been  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
Bullets'  franchise  from  the  first  day  he 
stepped  onto  the  court  in  1968,"  Bullets' 
President  Abe  Pollin  said.  "He  has  truly 
been  a  credit  to  the  game  of  basketball.  I've 
never  known  a  finer  human  being  in  my 
life." 

The  6-7  Unseld  was  chosen  by  the  Bullets 
on  the  first  round  of  the  1968  NBA  draft, 
the  second  player  selected  overall,  after 
twice  earning  All-American  honors  at  the 
University  of  Louisville. 

He  was  an  instant  success!  In  his  initial 
NBA  season,  Unseld  was  chosen  both 
Rookie-of-the-Year  and  the  League's  Most 
Valuable  Player.  He  and  Wilt  Chamberlain 
are  the  only  players  to  have  won  both  the 
same  season.  Unseld  was  also  selected  to  the 
NBA  All-Star  Game,  his  first  of  four  ap- 
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pearances.  The  Bullete  did  well  too.  Improv- 
ing their  record  from  36-46  the  previous 
year  to  57-25. 

The  Bullets,  who  had  never  experienced  a 
wirmlng  season  before  he  arrived,  have  re- 
corded 10  plus-.500  seasons  since.  Unseld 
has  been  a  major  force  in  sending  the  Bul- 
lets to  12  consecutive  playoff  appearances. 
He  was  voted  the  Most  Valuable  Player  of 
the  1978  NBA  Championship  series  that 
brought  Washington  Its  first  sports  title  in 
36  years. 

In  his  13-year  NBA  career,  Unseld  has 
achieved  numerous  accomplishments.  He 
ranks  sixth  all-time  in  rebounding:  is  one  of 
only  a  handful  of  players  who  have  both 
scored  10.000  pointe  and  pulled  down  10.000 
rebounds;  ranks  third  all-time  among  play- 
off leaders  in  rebounds  and  is  the  Bullets' 
all-time  leader  in  games  played,  rebounds, 
minutes  played  and  assists. 

Although  he's  a  man  who  doesn't  discuss 
such  things,  Unseld's  achievements  off  the 
court  are  monumental  also.  In  1975,  he  was 
the  first  recipient  of  the  Walter  Kennedy 
Citizenship  Award,  given  annually  to  the 
NBA  player  or  coach  making  the  greatest 
civic  contribution  to  his  community.  A  past 
Vice-President  of  the  NBA  Players'  Associ- 
ation, he  began  working  as  a  volunteer  at 
Keman  Hospital  soon  after  joining  the  Bul- 
lets and  has  continued  that  association 
through  the  years.  Recently.  Unseld  was 
named  to  the  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College  Board 
of  Trustees.  Much  of  his  free  time  Is  devot- 
ed to  assisting  his  wife,  Connie,  at  the  Un- 
seld's Developmental  Center  for  Children 
which  she  opened  last  winter. 

WES  UNSELD 

Sixth  all-time  in  rebounding. 

Third  all-time  in  playoff  relwunding. 

One  of  only  two  players  to  have  won 
Rookie-of-the-Year  honors  and  the  NBA 
Most  Valuable  Player  the  same  season. 

Played  in  12  playoffs:  the  second  highest 
number  of  any  center  in  NBA  history. 

Played  in  four  All-Star  Games. 

The  Bullets'  recordholder  in  games,  min- 
utes played,  rebounding  and  assists.* 


LATIN  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  I  recently  wrote  for 
El  Diario-La  Prensa,  a  New  York 
Spanish  language  daily,  on  March  24, 
1981. 

Latin  America 

The  presence  of  American  military  advis- 
ers in  Central  America  does  not  reflect  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  perceptible  response  to 
Latin  American  realities. 

Supposition,  innuendo,  and  an  avalanche 
of  contrary  evidence  have  confused  and 
muddied  the  issues  at  hand.  Simply  stated, 
what  have  we  to  gain,  besides  an  escalation 
in  rethoric  and  violence,  by  increasing  our 
military  commitment  to  El  Salvador:  fur- 
thermore, what  are  the  implications  for  our 
future  involvement  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica?  The  American   people   I   believe,   are 
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being  asked  to  gamble  on  the  conflicting 
judgments  of  military  dictators,  leftist  guer- 
rillas. CIA  counter-intelligence  agents,  presi- 
dential advisers,  and  a  plethora  of  lesser 
noble  figures,  each  intent  upon  maintaining 
a  partisan  image— be  It  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist insurgency  or  the  banner  of  a  na- 
tionalist revolution. 

My  reservations  should  not  be  miscon- 
strued as  the  misgivings  of  a  post- Vietnam 
Isolationist,  quite  the  contrary.  I  whole 
heartedly  believe  the  United  SUtes  must 
have  a  fundamental  role  in  world  affairs, 
but  a  fundamental  role  in  what  direction, 
and  to  whose  benefits?  By  what  criteria  do 
we  say  "nay  or  yea"  to  a  regime  seeking  aid 
of  our  arms?  I'm  not  satisfied  with  the  an- 
swers I  have  received,  more  importantly.  I'm 
not  satisfied  with  the  information  forth 
coming  from  this  Administration.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  hard  facts,  facts  incontrovertibly 
free  of  partisan  viewpoints,  the  American 
public  is  being  treated  to  a  fractured  vision 
of  Latin  America. 

How,  I  wonder,  is  it  possible  to  pursue  an 
aggressive  foreign  policy  in  Latin  America, 
with  any  degree  of  understanding,  when  we 
have  yet  to  understand  and  confront  the 
problems  facing  the  over  19  milUon  His- 
panics  presently  living  in  the  United  States? 
In  the  United  States  the  average  income  of 
most  Hispanics  Is  one-third  to  one-half  that 
of  their  non-Hispanic  counterparts,  while 
the  percentage  of  Hispanic  families  living 
below  poverty  level  is  nearly  four  times  the 
national  average.  In  terms  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  number  of  unemployed  Hispanics 
Is  nearly  double  the  national  average.  How 
can  this  Administration  presume  to  under- 
stand the  complex  problems  facing  Latin 
Americans  in  El  Salvador,  when  they  have 
yet  to  comprehend  the  problems  facing  His- 
panics here  at  home? 

By  the  1990's,  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  es- 
timates Hispanics  will  be  the  second  largest 
minority  in  the  United  States.  Reverend 
Mario  Vicalno.  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church's  Southeastern  regional  office  for 
Hispanics  in  Miami  brings  home  the  point 
of  the  size  of  the  Hispanic  population  in 
this  country  in  an  unconventional  way.  He 
argues  that  the  U.S.  Is  the  fifth  largest  His- 
panic country  in  the  world,  in  terms  of  pop- 
ulation after  Mexico,  Spain,  Argentina  and 
Colombia. 

Our  priorities  for  dealing  with  the  world 
are  skewed  and  fundamentaUy  flawed. 
Where  is  the  logic  in  providing  military  as- 
sistance to  a  repressive  and  corrupt  Salva- 
doran  military  junta,  when  at  home  His- 
panics are  disenfranchised,  ostracized,  and 
generally  shut-out  by  an  ignorant  and  fre- 
quently belligerent  Anglo  world? 

Foreign  and  domestic  policy  must  be  con- 
structed in  a  manner  that  reflects  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  It  is  affecting:  a  long-term 
perspective  is  not  only  imperative  it  is  an 
obligation  the  Reagan  Administration  owes 
to  this  and  future  generations.  The  commit- 
ment to  democracy.  I  beUeve,  must  begin  at 
home,  not  in  our  neighbor's  backyard,  and 
certainly  not  at  the  point  of  the  gun. 

The  winning  of  "hearts  and  minds"  is  an 
important  goal,  a  goal  that  needs  to  be  pur- 
sued both  here  and  abroad.  The  question  is, 
can  we  afford  to  aggressively  confront  an  in- 
creasingly volatile  Latin  America  while  we 
passively  Ignore  the  festering  problems  of 
America's  growing  Hispanic  community?* 
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THE  KEYNESIAN  ATTACK  ON 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  TAX 
STRATEGY  AND  DR.  CRAIG 
ROBERTS  DEVASTATING  RE- 
SPONSE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  minds  among  the  neoclassical 
critics  of  Keynesian  theory  belongs  to 
Dr.  Paul  Craig  Roberts.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy. 
Recently  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Dr.  Roberts  outlined  the  fundamental 
flaws  of  the  Keynesian  theory — on 
which  the  Keynesian  critique  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  economic  program  is 
based. 

Roberts  shows  why  the  Kejrnesian 
criticism  falls  because  the  Kej^esians 
have  failed  to  answer  President  Rea- 
gan's deceptively  simple  question: 
"Why  is  it  Inflationary  when  you 
spend  what  you  earn,  but  not  infla- 
tionary when  the  Government  spends 
what  you  earn?"  A  change  in  tax  rates 
does  not  change  the  amount  of  money 
in  the  economy,  and  does  not  change 
aggregate  demand.  Therefore,  the 
notion  that  President  Reagan's  cut  in 
marginal  tax  rates  could  be  "inflation- 
ary" is  nonsense. 

Moreover,  the  classical  economists 
have  shown  how  tax  cuts  do  work- 
only  by  changing  people's  incentives. 
Cutting  marginal  tax  rates,  the  only 
kind  of  tax  which  people  face  in  the 
real  world,  increases  the  incentives  to 
work  and  invest.  Tax  cuts  which  do 
not  lower  marginal  rates  have  no 
effect  but  to  produce  a  deficit. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  cri- 
tique has  been  leveled  against  the 
Keynesians.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
no  Keynesian  theorist,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  publicly  answered  this  devas- 
tating critique,  much  less  refuted  it. 
Until  the  Keynesians  turn  themselves 
to  this  flaw  in  their  theory,  their  argu- 
ments, exemplified  by  the  editorials  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  amount  to  so  much  hot 
air. 

I  commend  Dr.  Roberts'  excellent  ar- 
ticle to  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  19. 
1981] 

Tbk  KrrNKsiAN  Attack  on  Ma.  Reagan's 

Plan 

(By  Paul  Craig  Roberts) 

Every  moming  when  I  pick  up  my  New 
York  Times  I  expect  to  read  in  Steven 
Rattner's  reports  that  I  have  abaiKioned 
supply-side  economics.  After  all,  he  even  re- 
ported that  Jack  Kemp  himself  had  aban- 
doned his  own  bill  in  disagreement  over  an 
inconsequential  detail. 

Mr.  Rattner  has  established  himself  as 
leader  of  a  corps  of  reporters  trying  to  drive 
permanent  wedges  Into  any  crack  of  dis- 
agreement that  policy  discussion  inevitably 
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gener»tea.  The  object  Is  to  Isolate  the 
supply-slders.  Last  week  Hobart  Rowen.  a 
Washington  Post  conunentator  long  identi- 
fied with  the  liberal  Keynesians.  said  it 
wouldn't  be  long  before  supply-side  econom- 
ics is  back  on  the  shelf.  Critics  sense  that  if 
they  can  blunt  and  deflect  the  inteUectual 
cutting  edge  of  the  Reagan  program,  the 
rest  of  it  can  gradually  be  chopped  up  with 
the  familiar  interest-group  and  Income-re- 
distribution arguments. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  journalistic  smoke, 
the  supply-siders  still  have  on  their  side  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Treas- 
ury, and  the  President— not  exactly  what 
you  would  call  a  hunkered-down  position. 
And  the  Reagan  tax  bill  is  still  very  much 
alive.  The  problem  isn't  In  controlling  the 
policy  but  in  controlling  the  explanation  of 
it. 

While  supply-slders  have  been  busy 
making  the  policy,  stalwart  representatives 
of  the  status  quo  like  Walter  Heller  and 
other  leftover  economists  from  a  bygone  era 
have  been  busy  explaining  the  policy  in 
Keynesian  terms.  When  you  hear  supply- 
side  economics  interpreted  by  a  demand-side 
economist,  it  sounds  scary  indeed. 

EXPLAIKING  INTLATION 

The  policy  will  be  "actively  inflationary," 
warns  Otto  Eckstein  of  Data  Resources  Inc., 
an  economic  consulting  firm.  Supply-side 
analysis,  chimes  in  Mr.  Heller,  is  a  "fairly 
tale."  The  true  story,  he  charges,  is  that 
supply-siders  are  unleashing  the  wolf  of  in- 
flation to  devour  the  country.  Because  both 
these  demand-slders  have  been  so  thorough- 
ly associated  with  the  policies  that  have  in- 
undated us  with  inflation,  people  think  they 
must  be  Inflation  experts. 

It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  neither  Mr. 
Eckstein  nor  Mi.  Heller  has  ever  been  able 
to  explain  why  it  is  inflationary  when 
people  spend  their  own  money,  but  not 
when  the  government  spends  it  for  them. 
Yet  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand  why 
supply-side  tax  cuU  aren't  inflationary.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  stop  thinking  like  a 
Keynesian. 

The  administration  wants  to  cut  personal 
income  tax  rates,  not  in  order  to  give  people 
more  money  to  spend,  but  in  order  to  in- 
crease incentives  to  earn  more  taxable 
income.  Today  people  are  taxed  at  unprec- 
edented high  rates  on  any  additional  income 
that  they  earn,  either  from  work  effort, 
saving  or  upgrading  their  skills.  The  IneviU- 
ble  results  of  little  reward  for  extra  effort 
are  worsening  work  attitudes,  high  absen- 
teeism rates,  reluctance  to  work  overtime 
and  to  assume  risks,  and  the  lowest  personal 
saving  rate  in  anyone's  memory. 

For  the  supply-side  policy  to  work,  tax- 
payers don't  have  to  respond  to  lower  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  by  giving  up  vacations,  going 
on  a  double-shift  and  saving  all  of  their 
income.  When  you  iiave  a  work  force  of 
more  than  100  million  people,  small  individ- 
ual responses  result  in  a  large  aggregate 
effect.  If  the  average  number  of  hours 
worked  per  week  rises  from  35  to  35.5.  GNP 
rises  by  $24  billion.  If  the  absentee  rate  de- 
clines by  one-half  percentage  point,  GNP 
rises  by  about  $10  billion.  If  the  personal 
savings  rate  rises  from  about  5.5%  to  about 
7.5%,  as  it  did  after  the  Kennedy  tax  rate 
reductions,  private  savings  increase  by  $42 
billion  annually  at  current  Income  levels. 
The  Increased  savings  together  with  the  rev- 
enue reflows"  and  the  budget  cuts  more 
than  pay  for  the  tax  cuts,  thus  making  pos- 
sible "crowding  In,'"  or  increased  capital  for- 
mation. 
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If  you  are  a  Keynesian,  however,  you 
don't  think  about  any  of  this,  because  in  the 
Keynesian  model  tax  cuts  have  only  a  single 
purpose— to  increase  demand.  Therefore, 
Keynesians  focus  only  on  the  question: 
What  are  people  going  to  do  with  the  tax  re- 
funds that  they  get  back  on  their  existing 
earnings?  The  answer  is  that  what  they  do 
with  them  is  much  less  important  than  how 
they  respond  to  the  changed  Incentives.  If 
savings.  Investment  and  work  effort  do  not 
respond  to  higher  after-tax  rewards,  then 
the  policy  will  have  no  effect  on  the  econo- 
my, and  the  downside  risk  is  simply:  no 
change. 

Keynesians,  however,  should  have  their 
question  answered,  even  if  it  is  Irrelevant. 
Polls  indicate  that  people  plan  to  use  more 
than  half  the  tax  refund  to  build  savings 
and  pay  off  debts.  But  suppose  they  spend  it 
all.  Keynesians  would  say  that  total  spend- 
ing has  Increased  and,  therefore,  the  tax 
cuts  are  inflationary.  But  the  government  is 
spending  less,  so  how  has  total  spending  in- 
creased? 

At  this  point  the  critics  claim  that  Con- 
gress will  cut  taxes,  but  not  spending. 
Surely  then  the  tax  cut  would  be  inflation- 
ary. No,  not  unless  the  Federal  Reserve 
prints  more  money. 

A  tax  cut  without  a  spending  cut  can 
result  in  a  budget  deficit,  but  a  deficit  is  not 
inflationary  unless  the  Fed  monetizes  it.  If 
the  Treasury  finances  the  deficit  by  selling 
bonds  to  the  public,  it  recovers  by  borrowing 
what  it  handed  t>ack  in  tax  refunds,  and 
total  spending  does  not  change.  That's  why 
supply-siders  insist  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  offset  a  tax  cut  with  a  budget  cut  in 
order  to  avoid  inflation.  The  supply-side  ra- 
tionale for  the  budget  cut  is  to  prevent  the 
increase  in  private  savings  from  being  used 
up  financing  the  growth  in  government 
spending.  Supply-siders  want  the  increased 
savings  to  go  into  private  capital  formation 
and  not  into  goverrunent  bonds. 

Tax  cuts  are  associated  in  people's  minds 
with  higher  demand  and  inflation  because 
that  is  the  way  it  works  in  the  Keynesian 
policy  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  In  the 
Keynesian  policy  the  purpose  of  a  tax  cut  is 
not  to  alter  incentives  but  to  create  a 
budget  deficit.  The  Fed  is  than  pressured  to 
monetize  the  deficit  in  order  to  increase  ag- 
gregate demand.  But  since  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  not  cutting  taxes  in  order  to 
stimulate  demand,  it  will  apply  no  pressure 
on  the  Fed  to  monetize  debt. 

Indeed,  it  is  applying  the  opposite  pres- 
sure, which  has  confused  some  of  the 
Keynesians  in  the  Fed.  Your  policy  will 
have  no  effect  a  tall,  they  say.  The  fiscal 
stimulus  you  are  providing  with  the  tax  cut 
will  be  offset  by  the  tight  monetary  policy 
you  are  urging  on  us,  and  the  policy  wUl  be 
a  wash.  We  hope  the  Fed  catches  on  sooner 
rather  than  later  that  we  are  not  trying  to 
provide  a  fiscal  stimulus. 

PERSONAL  vs.  BUSINESS 

Once  people  catch  on  to  the  supply-side, 
they  will  realize  tiiat  the  old  categories  of 
personal  versus  business  tax  cuts  don't 
make  any  sense.  The  proposed  reduction  in 
the  personal  income  tax  rates  is  a  business 
tax  cut  too.  It  automatically  reduces  the 
maximum  capital  gains  tax  from  the 
present  28%.  It  increases  the  rate  of  return 
to  investment  Income  across  the  board.  It 
lowers  the  tax  rates  on  partnerships  and  un- 
incorporated business  income.  It  increases 
savings.  It  improves  work  attitudes,  lowers 
wage  demands  and  contributes  to  better 
labor  productivity.  What  "business  tax  cut" 
does  more? 
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People  will  learn  also  that  supply-side  eco- 
nomics doesn't  have  a  "Phillips  Curve"— the 
idea  that  you  can't  have  higher  economic 
growth  without  higher  inflation.  To  get  a 
"Phillips  Curve"  you  have  to  mix  together 
demand  stimulus  and  supply  disincentives 
like  high  marginal  tax  rates  and  inadequate 
capital  cost  recovery.  Thus  when  The  Wash- 
ington Post  charges  that  President  Reagan's 
"scenario  lies  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
past  experience  in  this  country  or  any  other 
industrial  democracy"  it  is  wrong  for  two 
reasons.  It  ignores  the  policy  context  of  the 
past  experience  in  this  country,  and  it  over- 
looks Japan.  In  1974  the  Japanese  had  a 
real  economic  growth  rate  of  -0.2%  and  an 
inflation  rate  of  24.5%.  Five  years  later  real 
growth  was  6.1%  and  Inflation  was  3.6%. 

Now  that's  what  I  would  call  a  real  rosy 
scenario.  President  Reagan's  is  a  piker  by 
comparison.  Do  the  "prestige  press"  and 
congressional  Democrats  really  believe  that 
the  U.S.  economy  can't  perform  even  half  as 
well  as  the  Japanese?  Supply-siders  see 
nothing  to  be  gained  from  writing  off  Amer- 
ica at  the  start.* 


REFUGEE  CRISIS  IN  EAST 
AFRICA 


UM 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  19,  1981,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee's  on  Africa  and  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions jointly  sponsored  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  hearing  on  the  African 
refugee  crisis.  The  problem  of  African 
refugees  is  a  most  serious  and  shock- 
ing one  which  has  received  very  little 
attention  by  our  public  officials  and 
the  media.  In  light  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  refugee  crisis  I  would  like  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
my  opening  remarks  before  the  For- 
eign Affairs  African  Refugee  hearing: 

Opening  Statement  op  Hon.  Howard 
WoLPE,  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Africa 

Today,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee's on  Africa  and  Human  Rights  and  In- 
ternational Orgainizations  are  jointly  hold- 
ing a  hearing  on  the  refugee  crisis  in  Africa. 
This  represents  the  first  of  the  Africa  sub- 
committee's hearings  on  the  Administra- 
tion's Fiscal  Year  1982  Foreign  Assistance 
request. 

During  the  past  year,  public  officials  and 
the  media  have  focused  an  enormous 
amount  of  attention  on  the  plight  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  refugees,  the  Haitian  boat 
people  and,  more  recently,  the  Afghan  refu- 
gees in  the  Near  East.  Very  little  attention, 
however,  has  been  devoted  to  what  has 
become  the  world's  most  serious  and  shock- 
ing refugee  problem— the  problem  of  Afri- 
can refugees. 

Today,  Africa  has  the  largest  refugee  pop- 
ulation of  any  continent  in  the  world.  Ac- 
cording to  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  (UNHCR),  Africa 
has  just  under  half  of  all  the  world's  refu- 
gee population.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
African  refugees  has  jumped  sharply  over 
the  past  four  years  and  continues  to  in- 
crease at  an  alarming  and  uncontrollable 
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rate.  In  December  of  1977,  the  UNHCR  re- 
ported that  the  number  of  African  refugees 
residing  outside  of  their  own  countries  was 
approximately  828,000.  By  December  of 
1978,  the  figure  had  more  than  doubled  to 
nearly  two  million.  And  today,  non-UN  ob- 
servers estimate  the  number  of  African  ref- 
ugees at  four  million— again,  the  figure  has 
doubled  in  just  over  a  two  year  period. 

The  principal  cause  for  the  large  number 
of  African  refugees  continue  to  be  civil 
strife  in  various  parts  of  Africa.  Currently, 
there  are  no  less  than  five  wars  raging 
throughout  Africa;  in  Namibia,  the  Western 
Sahara,  Chad,  the  Ogaden  and  Eritria.  All 
of  these  conflicts  have  produced  large  flows 
of  refugees  into  neighboring  countries.  In 
the  past  year,  fighting  In  Chad  has  pro- 
duced over  100,000  new  African  refugees. 
Continuing  insUbility  in  Uganda  following 
the  elections  in  that  country  has  produced  a 
large  number  of  refugee  who  have  fled  into 
the  southern  Sudan  and  Zaire.  If  the  Nami- 
bian  conflict  is  not  resolved  soon,  the 
number  of  Africans  fleeing  the  northern 
part  of  that  country  will  swell. 

However,  most  dramatic  has  been  the 
number  of  refugees  fleeing  the  country  of 
Ethiopia  as  a  result  of  the  conflict  in  the 
Ogaden.  Three  years  ago,  the  number  of 
Ethiopian  refugees  in  Somalia  was  less  than 
80.000.  Today,  the  number  of  refugees  in  So- 
malia is  estimated  at  1.5  million  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  senior  official  at  Oxfam,  as  many  as 
3,000  refugees  enter  the  Somali  refugee 
camps  on  a  daily  basis.  Although  the  situa- 
tion in  Somalia  is  most  critical,  it  certainly 
is  not  atypical  of  patterns  to  be  found 
throughout  Africa. 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  Africa  refu- 
gee problem,  the  U.S.  Government  has  not 
responded  to  the  African  problem  in  the 
way  it  has  to  those  in  the  Near  East  and 
Indo-China.  Although  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  a  breakdown  of  the  amount  the 
United  States  spends  per  capita  on  the  refu- 
gees it  assists  in  other  regions  of  the  world, 
it  would  appear  that  refugees  outside  of 
Africa  fare  much  better  than  those  on  the 
continent.  In  fiscal  year  1981,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment requested  $54  million  for  African 
refugees  and  $324  million  to  Asian  refugees. 
On  a  per  capita  basis,  this  is  approximately 
$28  per  African  refugee  and  in  excess  of 
$300  for  Asian  refugees  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  While  it  certainly  could  be  argued 
that  the  requirements  and  needs  of  refugees 
in  different  regions  of  the  world  vary,  this 
great  disparity  greatly  concerns  the  Sub- 
committee and  cannot  and  should  not  con- 
tinue. 

Moreover,  even  though  the  number  of  Af- 
rican refugees  has  nearly  doubled  in  the 
past  two  years,  the  overall  funding  levels  for 
African  refugees  has  lagged  far  behind  the 
assistance  for  refugee  programs  for  other 
regions.  It  is  in  the  context  that  the  Sub- 
committee will  review  the  figures  presented 
by  the  Administration  for  Fiscal  Year  1982. 
I  understand  the  amount  proposed  for  Afri- 
can refugee  programs  if  $77  million.  In  light 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  refugee  crisis  in 
Africa,  and  the  upcoming  refugee  pledging 
conference  in  Geneva,  I  hope  that  we  can 
begin  today  the  process  of  assessing  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Fiscal  Year  1982  request  for 
African  refugees.  Additionally,  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Administration  will  address  itself 
to  the  question  of  the  US  representation  at 
the  Geneva  Conference.  The  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  Administration  send  the 
highest  level  delegation  possible.  This  is 
particularly  important  since  the  American 
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representation  at  the  1980  Geneva  Confer- 
ence on  Indo-Chinese  refugees  was  led  by 
former  Vice  President  Mondale.  Conse- 
quently, representation  at  any  lower  level 
would  be  viewed  by  many  African  and 
United  Nations  officials  as  an  indication 
that  we  in  the  United  States  are  not  really 
concerned  about  African  refugees. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Subcommittee,  and  its  most  able 
leader  during  the  96th  Congress,  my  good 
friend  and  colleagues  Steve  Solajz,  for  its 
successful  efforts  to  secure  increased  assist- 
ance for  African  refugees.  As  long  as  the 
problems  remains  as  critical  as  we  find  it 
today,  the  Subcommittee  will  continue  to 
fight  for  increased  US  funding  levels  for  the 
African  continent.  Traditionally,  the  US  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  hu- 
manitarian refugee  assistance  worldwide. 
That  tradition  of  assistance  should  not  stop 
short  of  Africa's  door.  We  have  all  witnessed 
the  success  of  the  international  relief  effort 
in  Kampuchea.  I  am  confident  that  if  the 
same  amount  of  attention  can  be  focused  on 
the  situation  in  Somalia,  we  can  avert  what 
could  easily  become  a  great  human  trage- 
dy.* 


MUNICIPAL  CAPITAL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1981 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  that  I  submit- 
ted to  the  House  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. Except  for  some  modification 
due  to  our  economic  condition  today, 
the  Municipal  Capital  Assistance  Act 
of  1981  is,  in  essence,  the  same  legisla- 
tion with  the  same  goals  and  objec- 
tives that  my  1979-80  proposal  intend- 
ed to  accomplish. 

Basically,  the  Municipal  Capital  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981  is  a  bill  designed 
to  tackle  the  very  serious  problem  of 
dealing  with  the  dangerous  deteriora- 
tion of  the  basic  Infrastructure— the 
underlying  capital  stock  of  our  cities 
and  towns  while,  at  the  same  time,  rec- 
ognizing the  legitimate  budgetary  con- 
straints due  to  the  overall  economic 
realities  we  are  faced  with  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our  older 
cities  are  on  the  brink  of  physical  dis- 
aster because  local  authorities  have 
put  off  attending  to  the  problem  of  de- 
teriorating infrastructure  because 
there  were  and  continue  to  be  other 
urgent  needs.  Admittedly,  restoration 
is  a  very  expensive  proposition.  How- 
ever, it  is  clearly  cost  effective  in  the 
sense  that  complete  replacement  will 
cost  much  more  in  the  future.  Fur- 
thermore, our  cities  and  towns  can  no 
longer  afford  to  delay  in  coming  to 
grips  with  this  serious  situation. 

My  own  city  of  Cleveland  is  plagued 
by  a  water  system  that  is  in  dire  need 
of  repair;  by  bridges,  approximately 
one-fifth  of  which  are  in  such  poor 
condition  that  they  qualify  for  Feder- 
al bridge  replacement  ftinds,  and  by  a 
sewer   system   that   frequently   over- 
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flows.  Pittsburgh  has  a  serious  prob- 
lem with  ita  crumbling  bridges.  In 
Boston,  it  is  the  disappearance  of  a 
large  fraction  of  its  water  supply,  and 
in  New  York,  street  maintenance  is  so 
far  behind  that  it  would  take  150  years 
in  its  present  replacement  cycle  to  get 
the  streets  all  restored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
with  other  examples.  But.  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  now  is  the  time  for  a 
solution.  Let  me  emphasize  that  I  be- 
lieve that  restoration  of  basic  infra- 
structure is  primarily  a  job  for  local 
governments,  themselves.  But.  the 
cost  Is  prohibitive  at  present  and  the 
Federal  Government  must  be  willing 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.  Moreover,  to 
imderscore  my  belief  that  local  gov- 
ernments must  help  themselves,  an 
underlying  premise  behind  my  legisla- 
tion is  that  the  miuiicipal  bond  market 
is  functioning  well  and  the  cities  and 
towns  that  would  qualify  for  a  Federal 
grant  under  my  bill  must  be  credit- 
worthy. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  biU 
provides  a  way  to  tackle  a  most  serious 
problem  without  a  major  or  intoler- 
able strain  on  either  local  or  Federal 
budgets  or  on  the  Nation's  capital 
nutrkets. 

Specifically,  the  Municipal  Capital 
Assistance  Act  of  1981  establishes  a  fi- 
nancing device  known  as  a  debt-service 
graint  which  is  a  contract  by  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  to  pay  a  stated  por- 
tion of  the  total  principal  and  interest 
of  specific  bond  issues  to  finance  spe- 
cific restoration  work  on  basic  infra- 
structures. The  Federal  payments 
would  be  spread  over  the  life  of  the 
bonds  with  a  maximum  of  20  years 
and  a  minimum  of  10.  My  bill  specifies 
debt-service  grants  of  25  percent  of 
the  total  interest  and  principal  on 
these  bonds.  The  bond  issues  would  be 
normal  tax  exempt  local  debt  with  no 
Federal  guarantee — only  a  pledge  to 
make  annual  payments  amounting  to 
25  percent  of  the  total  debt  service. 
My  bill  would  authorize  debt-service 
grants  on  $25  billion  principal  amount 
of  bond  issues  over  5  years  or  $5  bil- 
lion a  year. 

The  total  Federal  payment  amount- 
ing to  $12  to  $13  billion  would  be 
spread  over  25  years.  This  is  the 
proper  way  to  pay  for  such  capital  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  earlier,  resto- 
ration of  basic  infrastructure  is  a 
costly  biisiness  and  while  there  are 
limits  on  our  resources,  we  cannot  be 
paralyzed  by  current  budgetary  con- 
straints that  may  spell  doom  for  the 
future  of  cities  and  towns  throughout 
our  country.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
have  vision  and  support  the  Mimlcipal 
Capital  Assistance  Act  of  I981.« 
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VETERANS  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OP  1981 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

or  MAINK 
IH  THI  HOUSE  or  RKPRISKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  provide 
a  new  "veterans  education  and  train- 
ing" (VET)  program  for  service- 
members  and  veterans  of  our  Nation's 
Armed  Forces. 

This  program  wtU  provide  education 
and  training  opportunities  to  persons 
who  enlist  and  reenlist  in  the  Armed 
forces.  It  also  provides  a  limited  assist- 
ance program  to  help  career  service- 
members  provide  for  the  education  of 
dependents.  It  allows  members  of  the 
Anned  forces  to  take  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  complete  their  education  and 
then  return  to  service  without  loss  of 
tenure  or  other  penalty. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  to 
Benefit  the  veteran,  to  improve  re- 
cruiting and  retention  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  benefit  the  Nation. 

You  may  ask  how  one  bill  can  ac- 
complish all  these  things  and  I  will 
tell  you  that  history  provides  the 
answer.  Several  studies  have  shown 
that  the  veteran  is  better  educated 
and  earns  more  than  his  nonveteran 
counterpart.  A  1975  Army  study  found 
25  percent  of  all  persons  who  entered 
the  Army  were  specifically  motivated 
by  the  GI  bill.  The  same  study  foimd 
that  24  percent  would  not  join  without 
a  GI  biU.  Subsequent  research  shows 
that  recruiting  would  improve  if  the 
GI  bill  was  returned.  Finally,  the 
United  States  will  always  benefit  from 
higher  public  education  among  its  citi- 
zens, but  in  this  case,  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury concedes  that  a  veteran  who  trains 
under  the  GI  bill  returns  more  than 
the  cost  of  training  to  the  Treasury  in 
taxes  on  higher  earnings  made  possi- 
ble by  a  GI  bill  education. 

The  vet  program  is  fairly  simple  to 
understand.  Any  person  who  enlists  or 
reenlists  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
serves  honorably  for  2  years  will  re- 
ceive a  basic  education  benefit  of  18 
months.  If  the  person  serves  for  4 
years,  the  number  of  months  of  educa- 
tions payments  will  increase  to  36 
months.  The  amount  of  payments  will 
be  the  same  as  that  provided  to  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  training  under  the 
old  GI  bill,  $342  per  month. 

The  second  part  of  my  bill  creates  a 
savings  program  for  career  service- 
members  who  wish  to  provide  for  their 
dependent's  education.  This.  too.  is  a 
simple  program  which  allows  service- 
members  to  contribute  $25  to  $100  per 
month  to  an  education  fund.  The  serv- 
ice will,  after  the  servicemember  has 
completed  10  years  of  service,  add  $2 
for  every  $1  the  member  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  fund.  The  maximum  con- 
tribution from  the  member  is  $6,000, 
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making  the  maximum  service  contri- 
bution $12,000.  I  estimate  the  cost  of 
this  program  to  be  in  the  $45  million 
per  year  range;  far  less  than  the  muti- 
billion  dollar  cost  potential  of  a  direct- 
ly transferable  education  benefit. 

Finally,  the  bill  includes  a  leave  of 
absence  program.  This  will  allow  serv- 
ice members  to  take  time,  the  time 
necessary  to  complete  college  without 
having  to  leave  the  service  or  lose 
their  tenure.  I  believe  that  this  provi- 
son  will  greatly  enhance  the  retention 
of  highly  motivated  tmd  highly  quali- 
fied individuals  whose  only  option  at 
the  present  time  is  to  leave  the  service 
and  attend  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl  is  the  product 
of  a  great  amoimt  of  thought  and  re- 
search. A  large  portion  of  the  work 
was  done  by  the  Noncommissioned  Of- 
ficers Association  of  the  U.S.A. 
(NCOA)  and  I  extend  to  them  my 
gratitude.  I  also  want  to  thank  my 
staff  and  others  on  the  Hill  who  have 
contributed  to  the  research  and  draft- 
ing of  this  biU. 

This  bill  is  the  companion  measure 
to  S.  742  that  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  last  week  by  my  colleague  from 
Maine.  Senator  Bill  Cohen.  I  am  most 
pleased  to  sponsor  this  biU  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  have  repeatedly 
heard  testimony  that  the  armed  serv- 
ices sorely  need  a  return  to  a  program 
for  educational  benefits  to  attract  and 
retain  individuals  who  can  fill  critical 
high  skill  positions.  This  type  of  GI 
bill  program  Is  essential  if  this  Nation 
does  not  want  to  return  to  a  draft.  It  is 
a  priority  that  must  be  addressed  this 
year,  and  not  postponed  while  studies 
and  evaluations  demonstrate  what  we 
already  clearly  know. 

This  bill  is  a  thoughtful,  realistic 
and  fair  approach  to  alleviating  some 
of  the  manpower  problems  that  plague 
our  Armed  Forces.  It  demonstrates  our 
commitment  to  provide  for  those  who 
serve  their  Nation,  while  at  the  same 
time  not  diminishing  the  role  played 
by  the  Vietnam  era  veteran.  In  my 
opinion,  no  other  contribution  to  this 
Nation  is  more  valuable  than  that 
given  by  the  patriotic  young  men  and 
women  who  voluntarily  give  a  portion 
of  their  youth  to  the  defense  and 
readiness  of  this  Nation. 

As  a  body.  Congress  has  been  remiss 
in  rewarding  their  contribution  in 
recent  years.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  GI  bill  program.  "The  Veterans 
Education  and  Training  Program  Act 
of  1981  (VET)."  Its  swift  consideration 
and  passage  will  answer  a  great  need 
and  reflect  our  rededlcation  to  provid- 
ing for  the  servicemember  and  veteran 
who  serve  this  great  Nation.* 
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CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 


or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Herschel  Auerbach,  &n  outstanding 
American,  a  personal  friend,  and  a 
constituent,  is  a  long-time  supporter  of 
the  ideals  for  which  this  great  Nation 
stands.  He  is  an  advocate  of  America's 
exportation  of  those  ideals.  He  recog- 
nizes that  the  United  Nations  was  es- 
tablished to  espouse  those  same  ideals, 
in  the  interest  of  positively  influenc- 
ing the  world's  nations  to  promote 
peace  and  freedom.  Mr.  Auerbach, 
however,  shares  the  concern  many  of 
us  hold,  that  the  United  Nations  is  no 
longer  the  champion  of  freedom  its 
charter  declares.  More  and  more  fre- 
quently, the  United  Nations  has  failed 
to  represent  an  approach  to  global 
problems  which  encourages  peaceful 
solutions.  Actions  taken  in  and  accept- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  that  en- 
dorse violence  are  contrary  to  the 
U.N.'s  Charter  and  only  serve  to  make 
more  painful  the  efforts  of  conflicting 
parties  to  resolve  their  differences.  En- 
dorsement of  the  PLO  and  resolutions 
which  brand  Zionism  as  racist  are  ap- 
palling examples  of  what  is  happening 
-^  to  the  international  body  to  whom 
most  nations  turn  for  mediation.  Such 
actions  are  disgusting. 

Mr.  Auerbach's  concern  for  the  di- 
rection the  United  Nations  is  heading 
has  lead  him  to  become  instrumental 
Ln  organizing  the  Committee  for  U.N. 
Integrity.   On  February   2,   1981,  the 
committee  bought  a  half  page  in  the 
Chicago    Tribune    to    enumerate    its 
alarm  for  the  future  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. That  article  is  reprinted  here  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  and  I 
commend  it  to  your  attention: 
[Advertisement  from  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Feb.  2.  1981] 
Call  to  Conscienck 

We  are  representatives  of  the  internation- 
al academic,  arts  and  science  communities 
who  voice  alarm  at  the  growing  danger  to 
world  peace  resulting  from  the  erosion  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  was  established  35 
years  ago  in  the  wake  of  the  devastation  of 
World  War  II  to  promote  peace  among  the 
nations  and  the  well-being  of  all  their  peo- 
ples. It  came  into  being  with  a  mandate  to 
oppose  violence  and  to  prevent  war.  to  fight 
hunger  and  disease,  to  explore  and  advance 
the  human  condition. 

But  the  United  Nations  is  no  longer  the 
guardian  of  social  Justice,  human  rights  and 
equality  among  nations.  Indeed,  perverted 
by  irrelevant  political  machinations,  it  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  force  against  peace 
itself. 

Nowhere  is  the  failure  of  the  United  Na- 
tions more  tragic  than  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  war 
between  Iran  and  Iraq,  the  prolonged  incar- 
ceration of  American  Hostages  in  Teheran, 
grave  crises  in  Indochina  and  elsewhere  are 
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Inadequately  challenged  while  the  United 
Nations  pursues  a  course  of  action  destined 
to  undermine  the  principles  on  which  the 
organization  was  founded. 

We  bear  witness  to  the  assaults  orches- 
trated by  the  Soviet  and  Arab  blocs  in  their 
campaign  to  isolate  and  discredit  Israel.  The 
United  Nations  condemns  the  historic  Egyp- 
tian-Israeli peace  treaty  and  exalts  PLO  ter- 
rorists. Those  who  vow  to  eliminate  the 
State  of  Israel  and  refuse  to  make  peace  are 
permitted  to  sit  In  the  councils  of  the  peace- 
makers, while  Israel,  a  member  state  cre- 
ated in  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations,  is  slandered  and  faced  with 
the  threat  of  delegltlmization. 

The  United  Nations  resolution  which 
branded  Zionism,  the  national  liberation 
movement  of  the  Jewish  people,  with  the 
false  label  of  racism  must  bear  some  repon- 
.  sibility  for  the  scourge  of  anti-Semitism  now 
reappearing  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

In  its  preoccupation  with  Palestinian 
rights,  the  United  Nations  neglects  the 
plight  of  millions  of  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren In  other  parts  of  the  world  who  are  in 
Immediate  danger  of  death  from  famine, 
disease  and  war. 

The  manipulation  of  the  world  forum  has 
reached  beyond  the  halls  of  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly and  has  politicized— and  thereby 
crippled— many  of  the  United  Nations'  spe- 
cialized agencies.  The  campaign  to  ostracize 
Israel  has  obstructed  the  efforts  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation, among  others,  all  dedicated  to  pro- 
moting higher  standards  of  living,  social  and 
economic  progress,  international  cultural 
and  educational  cooperation.  It  has  made  an 
international  charade  of  their  labors  to 
extend  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  to  help 
the  working  man  and  woman,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children,  to  achieve  equality  for 
women. 

In  devotion  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
United  Nations'  humanitarian  and  peaceful 
goals,  we  cannot  remain  silent  while  forces 
which  incite  hatred  and  foment  war  betray 
our  hopes  for  world  peace  and  progress.  We 
call  upon  the  United  Nations— and  each 
member  nation— to  embrace  once  again  the 
ideals  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  to 
restore  the  promise  that  the  United  Nations 
can  achieve  a  better  world  for  all  humanity. 

Morris  B.  Abram;  Christian  B.  Anfinsen. 
Nobel  Laureate:  Juan  Jose  Arevalo,  Guate- 
mala: Efralm  Schacht;  Aristeguleta.  Venezu- 
ela: Kenneth  Arrow,  Nobel  Laureate,  Stan- 
ford University:  Robert  Merle.  d'Aubigne. 
Paris:  Julius  Axelrod.  Nobel  Laureate: 
Katherine  Balfour:  Jose  Leon  Barandiaran. 
Peru:  John  Bardeen.  Nobel  Laureate.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois:  Salo  W.  Baron,  Columbia 
University:  Simon  Bauer.  ComeU  Universi- 
ty: Simone  de  Beauvoir.  Prance:  Daniel  Bell. 
Harvard  University:  Paul  Berg.  Nobel  Laure- 
ate. Stanford  University:  Sir  Isaiah  Berlin, 
All  Souls  College.  Oxford. 

Leonard  Bernstein:  Marver  Bernstein. 
President.  Brandeis  University:  Hans  A. 
Bethe.  Nobel  Laureate.  Cornell  University: 
Bruno  Bettelheim,  Stanford  University: 
David  A  Bickimer.  Pace  University:  Max 
Bill.  Switzerland:  WlUiam  Blrenbaum.  Presi- 
dent. Antioch  College:  Felix  Bloch,  Nobel 
Laureate,  Stanford  University:  Walter  H. 
Brattain,  Nobel  Laureate.  Whitman  College: 
Herbert  C.  Brown,  Nobel  Laureate,  Purdue 
University:  Robert  P.  Byrnes.  Indiana  Uni- 
versity: Herbert  CaUen.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania: Arthur  Cantor:  Sol  C.  Chaikin, 
President.  ILGWU:  Paddy  Chayefsky: 
Claude  Clivenstein,  Prance. 
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Gerson  Cohen,  Chancellor,  Jewish  The- 
ological Seminary:  Saul  B.  Cohen.  Presi- 
dent, Queens  College:  Wilbur  Cohen.  Uni- 
versity of  Texas:  Cy  Coleman:  Henry  Steele 
Commager:  Leon  N.  Cooper,  Nobel  Laure- 
ate, Brown  University:  Irwin  Cotler.  McOill 
University:  Andre  F.  Coumand,  Nobel  Lau- 
reate. Columbia  University:  Michael  Curtis, 
Rutgers  University;  Midge  Decter  Alan  M. 
Dershowlu,  Harvard  University;  Ralph 
Mason  Dreger,  Louisiana  State  University; 
Father  Robert  F.  Drinan;  Sir  John  Eccles. 
Nobel  Laureate,  Great  Briuin:  A.  Roy  Eck- 
ardt,  Lehigh  University;  Oscar  Secco  El- 
lauri,  Uruguay:  Benjamin  K.  Epstein;  Carlos 
Sabat  Ercasti,  Uruguay. 

Emil  Packenheim,  University  of  Toronto; 
Jose  Figueres,  Costa  Rica:  Hamilton  Pish, 
Jr.;  Father  Edward  H.  Flannery,  Providence. 
R.I.:  Paul  J.  Flory.  Nobel  Laureate,  Stan- 
ford University:  Gerold  Frank;  Milton 
Friedman,  Nobel  Laureate,  Hoover  Institu- 
tion: Frank  Gervasi:  Bernard  Gifford.  Rus- 
sell Sage,  Foundation:  Eli  Ginzberg.  Colum- 
bia University;  Donald  A.  Glaser;  Nobel  Lau- 
reate, University  of  California.  Berkeley: 
Nathan  Glazer,  Har\ard  University;  Shel- 
don Glashow.  Nobel  Laureate,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Marshall  Goldman.  Wellesley  Col- 
lege; Leo  A.  Goodman;  University  of  Chica- 
go; Fred  Gottheil,  University  of  Illinois. 

Alfred  Gottschalk,  President.  Hebrew 
Union  College:  Pierre  Grosjean.  Belgium; 
Chaim  Gross;  Ben  Haipem.  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity: Milton  Handler.  Columbia  Universi- 
ty; Rev.  Donald  S.  Harrington.  Community 
Church:  Celia  Heller,  Hunter  College; 
Arthur  Hertzberg,  Columbia  University: 
Gerhard  Herzberg.  Nobel  Laureate.  Canada; 
Robert  Hofstadter,  Nobel  Laureate.  Stan- 
ford University;  Robert  W.  Holley.  Nobel 
Laureate,  Salk  Institute:  Gerald  Holton. 
Harvard  University;  Sidney  Hook.  Hoover 
Institution;  Benjamin  L.  Hooks,  NAACP; 
Irving  Louis  Horowitz,  Rutgers  University: 
Irving  Howe,  City  College  of  N.Y.:  Eugene 
lonesco;  Suzanne  Keller,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 

Peter  B.  Kenen,  Princeton  University: 
Robert  Kibbee.  Chancellor,  CUNY:  Georges 
Klein,  Nobel  Laureate,  Sweden;  Lawrence 
R.  Klein.  Nobel  Laureate,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Lane  Kirkland,  President, 
AFL-CIO:  Milton  R.  Konvitz,  ComeU  Uni- 
versity; Arthur  Komberg,  Nobel  Laureate. 
Stanford  University;  Boris  Kozolchyk.  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona;  Polykarp  Kusch.  Nobel 
Laureate.  University  of  Texas;  Simon  Kuz- 
nets,  Nobel  Laureate,  Harvard  University; 
Seymour  P.  Lachman,  CUNY;  Norman 
Lamm,  President.  Yeshiva  University; 
Gerald  Leinwand.  President,  Oregon  College 
of  Education:  Louis  Lemer;  Bernard-Henri 
Levy,  France. 

Robert  Leuenberger.  Switzerland;  William 
N.  Lipscomb,  Jr.,  Nobel  Laureate,  Harvard 
University;  Seymour  Martin  Lipset,  Hoover 
Institution:  Rev.  Franklin  H.  Littell,  Temple 
University:  Mario  Vargas  Llosa,  Peru; 
Sophia  Loren;  Stanley  Lowell:  Andre  Lwoff, 
Nobel  Laureate.  Paris:  Donal  E.  J.  MacNa- 
mara.  John  Jay  College:  Theodore  Mann: 
Prank  E.  Manuel:  Brandeis  University: 
Edwin  M.  McMillan,  Nobel  Laureate,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley:  Zubin 
Mehta:  Reuben  Merenfeld;  Veneuela; 
Robert  K.  Merton,  Columbia  University; 
Stanford  Moore,  Nobel  Laureate,  Rockefel 
ler  University:  Daniel  Patrick  Moynih&n; 
Robert  S.  Mulllken,  Nobel  Laureate,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Ernest  Nagel,  Columbia  University;  Daniel 
Nathans,  Nobel  Laureate,  Johns  Hopkins 
University;   Msgr.  John  M.   Oesterreicher, 
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Seton  Hall  University:  Sir  Mark  Oliphant, 
Great  Britain;  (jeorge  E.  Palade.  Nobel  Lau- 
reate, Yale  University:  Eduardo  Palmas. 
Uruguay:  Jan  Peerce:  Amo  A.  Penzias; 
Nobel  Laureate,  Bell  Laboratories;  Richard 
E.  Pipes,  Harvard  University:  Norman  Pod- 
horetz:  Irwin  Polishook.  CUNY;  Harold  Pro- 
shansky.  President.  Oty  University  Gradu- 
ate School:  Theodore  K.  Rabb,  Princeton 
University;  Dorothy  Rabinowitz:  Isaiah  E. 
Robinson,  N.Y.C.  Commissioner  on  Human 
Rights. 

Robert  Rosenzweig.  Stanford  University; 
Henry  Rosovsky.  Harvard  University; 
Eugene  V.  Rostow.  Yale  University:  Bayard 
Rustin,  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute:  Abra- 
ham L.  Sachar,  Chancellor,  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity; Harold  A.  Scherag'e.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; William  R.  Sears,  University  of  Ari- 
zona; Emilio  G.  Segre.  Nobel  Laureate  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley;  Donna  Sha- 
lala.  President,  Hunter  College:  Albert 
Shanker,  President,  APT;  Sargeant  R. 
Shriver;  Benjamin  M.  Siegel.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; John  Silber,  President.  Boston  Uni- 
versity; Beverly  Sills;  George  Sluizer,  Neth- 
erlands; Jerry  Stiller  and  Anne  Meara;  Her- 
bert Stroup,  Brooklyn  College. 

Rabbi  Marc  H.  Tanenbaum:  Raymond 
Tanter.  University  of  Michigan;  Edward 
Teller,  University  of  California,  Berkeley; 
Sister  Rose  Thering.  Seton  Hall  University; 
Barbara  Tuchman;  Michael  Walzer.  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Study;  Ben  Wattenberg. 
American  Enterprise  Institute:  Wilse  B. 
Webb,  University  of  Florida;  Steven  Wein- 
berg. Nobe!  Laureate,  Harvard  University; 
Leo  Weitz,  Pace  University;  EUe  WieseU 
Boston  University:  Shelley  Winters: 
Herman  Wouk;  Rosalyn  S.  Yalow.  Nobel 
Laureate,  VA  Hospital:  Vladimir  Yankele- 
vich.  Prance;  Oscar  Zeichner,  City  College. 
N.Y. 

Affiliations  for  identification  purposes 
only. 
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BUDGET  CUTS  WILL  DENY  VET- 
ERANS HOSPITAL  AND  MEDI- 
CARE CARE 


HON.  JIM  MATTOX 

or  TKXAS 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Thursday,  March  19,  1981.  Mr.  Art 
Pellwock,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  has  accused 
the  Reagan  administration  of  "balanc- 
ing the  Veterans'  Administration 
budget  on  the  breaking  backs  of  the 
veteran,  his  widow,  and  orphan." 

This  is  more  important  than  every- 
day press-release  rhetoric,  what  makes 
it  so  significant  is  that  the  VFW  is  the 
organization  which  last  year  broke 
with  80  years  of  precedent  by  endors- 
ing a  Presidential  candidate— Ronald 
Reagan.  Now  Mr.  Fellwock  says  the 
President's  budget  proposals,  which 
would  eliminate  more  than  7,000  medi- 
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cal  personnel  from  the  fiscal  1981  and 
1982  budgets,  will  deny  medical  and 
hospital  care  to  veterans  In  need. 

I  applaud  Mr.  Fellwock's  courage  in 
pointing  out  so  forcefully  the  yawning 
gulf  that  exists  between  the  Presi- 
dent's statements  of  last  summer  and 
his  budget  proposals  of  this  spring. 
The  President's  flip-flop  on  veterans' 
issues  is  an  excellent  example  of  how 
dangerous  it  can  be  to  blindly  accept 
his  scenarios  without  question,  as  we 
have  been  asked  to  do.  As  the  VFW 
and  other  veterans'  organizations  can 
attest,  some  of  the  President's  rosiest 
scenarios  can  be  subject  to  radical 
change. 

It  behooves  us  all,  as  participants  in 
the  constitutional  process,  to  reflect 
carefully  on  this  issue  as  a  highly  il- 
lustrative aspect  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic debate.  I  recently  chaired  a 
hearing  of  the  Budget  Committee's 
Task  Force  on  National  Security  and 
Veterans,  at  which  one  of  my  col- 
leagues made  an  excellent  point:  "If 
the  administration  can  be  so  radically 
wrong  on  this  one  particular  area.  I 
think  it  mandates  us  who  are  on  the 
Budget  Committee  to  look  very  closely 
at  some  other  programs.  " 

At  that  hearing,  spokemen  from  the 
major  national  veterans'  groups 
roundly  denounced  the  President's 
proposals.  Insofar  as  it  elaborated  on 
Mr.  FeUwock's  basic  premise,  the 
VFW's  statement  was  of  particular  In- 
terest, and  I  submit  it  for  the  Record 
so  that  I  can  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

STATncnrr  of  Donald  H.  Schwab  of  thx 
VFW 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  task 
force:  Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing before  this  distinguished  forum  to 
present  the  views  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  This  is  for  me  an 
auspicious  occasion  for  it  Is  the  first  time  to 
my  knowledge  that  the  various  veterans'  or- 
ganizations have  been  permitted  to  appear 
before  the  Budget  Committee. 

My  name  is  Donald  H.  Schwab  and  it  is 
my  privilege  to  serve  the  more  than  1.9  mil- 
lion men  and  women  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  as  their  National  Legislative  Di- 
rector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  submitted  by  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion was  probably  the  most  realistic  one  in 
several  years  in  that  it  provided  $24.9  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $24.4  billion  in  out- 
lays for  the  Veterans  Administration.  That 
is  not  to  say  there  were  not  several  areas 
which  concerned  us  deeply. 

We  now  have.  I  believe,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  amendments  to  the 
Carter  Administration's  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982  budgets  for  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. Briefly.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  present 
Administration  would  reduce  the  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  by  more  than  $200  million  and 
$831  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  for  a  cut  of 
more  than  one  billion  dollars  for  the  two 
years.  Personnel  reductions  (PTEE'S) 
amount  to  1,837  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  7,995 
in  fiscal  year  1982  for  a  total  loss  of  9.832 
personnel. 

As  previously  promised  by  the  new  Admin- 
istration, and  to  its  credit,  there  is  to  be  no 
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change  contemplated  in  the  basic  entitle- 
ment to  either  compensation  payable  to  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities  or 
In  the  pension  program  for  veterans  in  need 
due  to  their  non-service-connected  disabil- 
ities and  their  survivors.  There  is  however,  a 
projected  decrease  in  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease to  be  effective  October  1,  1981  for 
those  In  receipt  of  compensation  from  12.3 
percent  to  11.2  percent  for  a  savings  of  some 
$96  million.  In  all  fairness,  we  cannot  take 
exception  to  the  proposed  compensation  in- 
crease at  this  point  In  time  since  we  do  not 
know  what  the  inflation  rate  will  be  when 
enacting  legislation  clears  Congress.  Our 
primary  concern  in  this  area  is  that  this 
benefit  not  be  eroded  by  inflation  and  that 
the  increase  granted  is  proportionate  to 
that  reflected  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

The  pension  program  is,  of  course,  in- 
dexed to  the  CPI  and  increased  proportion- 
ately and  concurrently  with  the  social  secu- 
rity benefit  Increase  each  July.  As  is  a 
matter  of  record,  the  V.P.W.  has  never  been 
happy  with  the  new  pension  program  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  95-588  since.  In  our 
opinion,  the  assured  income  levels  are  too 
stringent.  Presently  a  veteran  alone  is  as- 
sured an  aruiual  income  of  $4,460  Including 
all  other  income  from  aU  sources,  including 
social  security  benefits  which  is  a  mere  $69 
per  annum  above  the  Orshasky  update  of 
the  poverty  line  of  $4,391  for  a  single  person 
alone. 

With  respect  to  educational  benefits  for 
Vietnam  veterans  under  the  GI  BUI.  it  is  In- 
tended by  this  Administration  to  completely 
eliminate  both  correspondence  training  and 
flight  training  and  retain  the  present  10 
year  delimiting  date  for  completion  of  GI 
BUI  benefits.  Although  we  have  opposed  the 
elimination  of  flight  training  and  corre- 
spondence training,  the  latter  in  particular 
for  Vietnam  veterans  who  are  housebound 
and  have  no  other  means  to  advance  their 
education,  the  complaints  we  have  received 
with  respect  to  reduction  or  termination  of 
these  benefits  have  been  almost  without  ex- 
ception from  those  who  operate  the  schools. 

Most  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  the  Ad- 
ministration proposes  to  reduce  outpatient 
medical  visits  by  veterans  in  need  with  non- 
service-coiuiected  disabilities  by  1.7  million 
and.  in  addition,  to  apply  a  $5  deductible 
payment  by  the  veteran  for  beneficiary 
travel  whUe  seeking  needed  medical  atten- 
tion. Although  the  original  Intent  was  to 
charge  a  $10  deductible  fee.  we  are.  again, 
hurting  those  most  who  are  in  real  financial 
need.  These  provisions  wiU  greatly  reduce 
access  to  VA  medical  care  to  veterans  and 
Increase  the  number  who  must  seek  commu- 
nity care  and,  to  our  shame,  line-up  with 
welfare  recipients,  aliens  and  yes.  even  draft 
dodgers  and  unwed  mothers. 

Alarming,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  canceled  construction  of 
the  400  bed  acute  care  hospital  at  Balti- 
more, Maryland  and  the  242  bed  Intermedi- 
ate care  hospital  at  Camden.  New  Jersey 
consisting  of  120  nursing  care  beds  and  122 
extended  care  beds  of  which  four  were  to 
have  been  intensive  care  beds.  The  need  for 
the  Baltimore  hospital  of  400  beds  consist- 
ing of  200  internal  medicine,  120  surgical 
and  60  psychiatric  beds  has  been  fully  justi- 
fied. The  Camden  hospital  originally  con- 
sisting of  480  beds.  300  of  which  would  have 
been  medical,  surgical  and  neurological.  60 
acute  psychiatric  beds  and  a  120  bed  nursing 
home  was  also  fuUy  justified.  Figures  avaUa- 
ble  at  the  time  indicated  that  the  national 
average  of  VA  beds  per  1.000  veteran  popu- 
lation was  3.2  beds.  The  ratio  In  the  PhUa- 
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delphla/South  New  Jersey  area  was  0.7  beds 
per  1,000  veteran  population.  Financial  con- 
straints reduced  that  facility  to  242  beds  as 
previously  described.  In  addition,  there  are 
nine  other  construction  deferrals  as  follows: 

1.  Denver,  Colorado— one-year  deferral  of 
addition  to  existing  faculty. 

2.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana— two-year  de- 
ferral of  addition  to  existing  facility. 

3.  Washington,  D.C.— two-year  deferral  of 
a  nursing  home  and  parking  faculty. 

4.  Long  Beach,  California— two-year  defer- 
ral of  addition  of  research  and  education. 

5.  Palo  Alto.  California— two-year  deferral 
of  addition  of  surgical  and  related  functions. 

6.  East  Orange.  New  Jersey— two-year  de- 
ferral of  renovation  project. 

7.  St.  Albans.  New  York— two-year  defer- 
ral of  laundry  faculty. 

8.  GainesvlUe,  Florida- two-year  deferral 
of  expansion  for  research  and  education. 

9.  ChUllcothe,  Ohio— two-year  deferral  of 
a  clinical  addition  and  modernization. 

The  one-  and  two-year  deferrals  of  these 
other  construction  projects  with  on-going 
double  digit  Inflation  will  make  them  even 
more  costly.  Quite  frankly,  we  fear  the 
eventual  cancellation  of  these  projects  also. 

Coupled  with  the  above,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  Is  a  planned  revision  of  personnel  ceU- 
Ings  and  an  announced  reduction  In  VA  per- 
sonnel (FTEEs)  of  11.704  through  1986  of 
which  6,767  wiU  be  cut  from  Indirect  medi- 
cal care  predicated  upon  1980  base  figures. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  of  the 
V.F.W.  are  shocked  almost  to  disbelief  with 
the  cancellation  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Camden  faculties  and  the  deferral  of  other 
construction  projects. 

WhUe  csimpalgnlng  last  August.  President 
Reagan  addressed  our  national  convention 
In  Chicago,  Illinois  and  stated  among  other 
things  ".  .  .to  me.  It  Is  unconscionable  that 
veterans  In  need  are  denied  hospital  and 
medical  care  because  of  Inadequate  funding 
which  has  closed  hospital  beds  and  cut 
health-care  personnel  within  the  VA."  Am- 
plifying this  commitment  the  Republican 
party  platform  reads  In  part: 

"We  will  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the 
Veterans  Administration.  We  wiU  seek  to 
keep  it  separate  and  distinct  from  other  fed- 
eral agencies  as  the  single  agency  for  the 
administration  of  all  veterans'  programs.  In 
particular  we  feel  It  is  of  vital  importance  to 
continue  and  expand  the  health  programs 
provided  to  veterans  through  the  Veterans 
Administration  hospitals.  Here  we  see  the 
need  for  Increased  access  to  care,  especially 
for  older  veterans. 

"We  further  advocate  continued  and  ex- 
panded health-care  for  our  Vietnam  veter- 
ans and  consider  it  vital  for  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  continue  this  program  for 
the  rehabilitating  of  the  disabled  as  weU  as 
its  job  training  efforts." 

Adding  greatly  to  our  concern  Is  the 
planned  reduction  through  fiscal  year  1986 
In  the  Veterans  Administration's  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  6,767  indi- 
rect medical  care  i)ersonnel  which  can  only 
lead  to  one  thing,  and  that  Is  the  closing  of 
additional  hospital  beds,  more  wards  or  even 
entire  hospitals.  Hospitals  and  beds  cannot 
be  operated  by  hands-on  medical  peisonnel 
alone,  but  only  with  the  support  of  a  fuU 
compliment  of  Indirect  medical  care  person- 
nel. The  plaiuied  reduction  of  the  VA 
system  to  78,900  operating  beds  In  fiscal 
year  1982  approaches  the  figure  many  be- 
Ueve  wUl  make  the  system  not  cost  effective 
and  surely  not  a  viable  back-up  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  hospital  system.  In  ad- 
dition, we  understand  new  personnel  reduc- 
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tions  wiU  require  the  closing  of  approxi- 
mately 60  wards  and  reducing  the  daily  hos- 
pital census  from  a  little  over  67,000  to 
64.000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  highly 
placed  and  knowledgeable  VA  official  stated 
entire  hospital  closings  are  Inevitable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  stated  for  years 
that  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Is  to 
close  up  the  VA  hospital  system  by  letting 
facilities  deteriorate  and  starving  it  with  in- 
adequate funding  and  personnel,  Just  exact- 
ly what  happened  to  the  Public  Service  Hos- 
pitals. Our  assertion  has  been  denied  and 
even  ridiculed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  However,  that  this  is  In  fact  the 
case  is  unquestionably  confirmed  by  a 
memorandum  which  has  come  into  my  pos- 
session bearing  the  heading  "Executive 
Office  of  the  President— Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget— March  5,  1981, "  the  ap- 
propriate portion  of  which  is  herein  quoted: 
"However,  in  current  economic  conditions, 
some  delays  can  be  in  the  hospital  construc- 
tion program  can  be  accommodated  without 
significant  shortrun  damage  to  the  VA 
medical  system.  The  ones  chosen  here  do 
not  have  Imminent  hazards  In  existing 
structures  and  do  not  affect  bed  levels  sig- 
nificantly. In  addition,  the  existence  of 
excess  medical  care  capacity  in  many  areas 
of  the  United  States  make  questionable  the 
need  for  a  separate  VA  medical  system.  (Un- 
derscoring suppUed.)  This  Administration 
wUl  conduct  a  complete  review  of  alterna- 
tive methods  for  providing  readUy  avaUable, 
quality  medical  care  for  eligible  veterans. 
The  continuation  of  currently  planned  con- 
struction In  overbedded  areas  may  add  to 
the  excess  and  prove  to  be  a  wasteful  Feder- 
al expenditure. " 

Obviously.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  most  unfor- 
tunately, the  Reagan  Administration  has 
faUen  into  the  trap  laid  by  the  social  wel- 
fare planners  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  Heritage  Foundation  who 
recommended  eliminating  the  VA  hospital 
and  medical  care  system  and,  also,  a  pro- 
posed resolution  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  to  mainstream  veterans  health- 
care by  treating  those  with  service-connect- 
ed disabUitles  in  community  hospitals  and 
those  with  non-service  connected  disabilities 
on  a  welfare  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  let  me  make  this  abun- 
dantly clear,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  will  fight  this  proposed 
dismantling  of  the  VA  hospital  and  medical 
care  system  with  every  resource  at  our  dis- 
posal. We  will  fight  this  outrage  In  every 
county,  parish,  district  and  precinct  across 
this  nation.  We  will  fight  this  betrayal  of 
our  nation's  wartime  veterans  at  the  polls  In 
1982  if  that  is  what  it  takes.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  our  dedication  to  this  end.  We 
who  have  fought  battles  in  the  past  are  well 
prepared  and  quite  able  to  fight  this  battle, 
too. 

As  our  Commander-in-Chief  testified 
before  the  full  Committee  earUer  this 
month,  that  although  we  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  to  reestablish  a  stable  economy, 
the  Veterans  Administration  has  already 
sustained  disproportionate  budgetary  and 
personnel  cuts.  Operating  hospital  beds 
have  been  slashed  from  121,000  In  the  1940's 
when  there  were  only  15  million  veterans  to 
a  planned  78,900  In  fiscal  year  1982  with  a 
veteran  population  of  over  30  mUlion  and  a 
reduction  In  daUy  patient  census  in  VA  hos- 
pitals from  the  current  level  of  67,000  to  less 
than  64,000. 

The  Reagan  Administration  also  plans  to 
reorganize    the    Department    of    Veterans 
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Benefits  by  consoUdatlon  of  claims  process- 
ing and  loan  guaranty  function  Into  a  cen- 
tralized operation,  whatever  that  is.  Along 
with  this  action  Is  a  projected  reduction  of 
4,697  personnel  between  now  and  1986.  To 
us  this  would  Indicate  that  not  many  years 
hence,  there  wlU  no  longer  be  58  Veterans 
Administration  Regional  Offices,  but 
merely  satellite  or  contact  offices  in  the  10 
Federal  regions  with  all  adjudication  of 
claims  accomplished  by  VA  Central  Office 
personnel. 

Other  proposed  Insidious  actions  to  de- 
stroy our  veterans'  hospital  and  medical 
care  system  and  veterans'  benefits  Include, 
but  are  not  limited  to  the  foUowing: 

1.  To  cap  the  st>ecial  and  Incentive  pay  of 
VA  physicians  and  dentists  authorized  by 
PubUc  Law  96-330,  passed  by  both  houses 
over  the  veto  of  the  President,  by  paying  no 
more  than  12  percent  of  the  total  funding 
appropriated. 

2.  FaUure  to  Include  In  the  budget  not  one 
cent  to  fund  the  scholarship  program  for 
VA  health-care  professionals  also  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  96-330,  which  could 
reduce  or  eradicate  the  shortage  of  physi- 
cians, dentists  and  nurses. 

3.  The  closing  of  aU  91  outreach  faculties 
to  assist  Vietnam  veterans  with  psychologi- 
cal, drug  or  alcohol  related  problems  as  au- 
thorized by  PubUc  Law  96-22. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  V.P.W.  wiU  not  sit  idly 
by  and  watch  this  attack  on  nearly  the 
entire  spectrum  of  veterans'  benefits  with- 
out a  fight,  the  like  of  which  you  may  have 
never  witnessed.  We  look  to  this  Committee, 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  be  our  cham- 
pions In  dealing  with  the  President's  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  in  the  haUs 
of  Congress  and  save  our  veterans'  hospital 
and  medical  care  system. 

As  our  National  Commander-in-Chief, 
Arthur  FeUwock,  stated  in  testimony  before 
both  Senate  and  Hosue  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  earlier  this  month.  "We  must 
never  forget,  nor  permit  the  nation  to 
forget,  that  those  of  us  who  served  during 
periods  of  war  and  hostility  have  rendered  a 
very  special  service  to  our  great  nation.  We 
have  given  years  of  our  lives,  we  have  given 
years  from  our  famUies  and  we  have  given 
years  from  our  personal  endeavors,  if  not 
also  our  physical  and  mental  health." 

A  quote  in  the  current  edition  of  the 
Readers  Digest  by  Jose  Narosky  states  the 
case  most  eloquently:  "In  war,  there  are  no 
unwounded  soldiers." 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  reiter- 
ate the  appreciation  of  the  V.P.W.  for  the 
privUege  of  appearing  for  the  first  time 
before  this  forum  to  present  our  views  on 
this  most  crucial  matter  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration budget. 

Thank  you.* 


MONTHLY  STATEMENT  OF  EX- 
PENSES AND  FUND  BALANCE 
OF  CONGRESSIONAL  STEEL 
CAUCUS  FOR  THE  FOURTH 
QUARTER  OF  1980 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MKULSKI 

OP  MARTUUfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24,  1981 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  the  month- 
ly statement  of  expenses  and  fund  bal- 
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ance     of     the     Congressional     Steel 
Caucus  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1980: 

MONTHLY  REPORT,  STATEMENT  Of  EXPENSES  AND  FUND 
BALANCE  STATEMENT,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, CONGRESSIONAL  STEEL  CAUCUS 
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MINORITY  VIEWS  OF  HON.  BILL 
FRENZEL,  HON.  WILLIAM  L. 
DICKINSON.  HON.  ROBERT  E. 
BADHAM,  HON.  NEWT  GING 
RICH,  HON.  WILLIAM  M. 
THOMAS,  HON.  GARY  A.  LEE. 
HON.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  AND 
HON.  LYNN  MARTIN 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MUnTESOTA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24.  1981 

m  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  S|>eaker.  the 
following  minority  report  of  House 
Administration  Republicans  will  be  a 
handy  reference  for  debate  on  com- 
mittee budgets: 

MmORITY     VUWS     OP     HOH.     BiLI.     FKEIIZXL. 

HoR.  Wm.  L.  Dickihsoh,  Hoh.  ROBntT  E. 
Baoham.  Hoh.  Newt  Gingrich.  Hon.  Wn.- 
LIAM  M.  Thomas.  Hoh.  Gakt  A.  Lb,  Hor. 
Jamxs  K.  Cothe.  ahd  Hoh.  Lthh  Maiitir 
During  the  past  decade,  the  total  authori- 
zation for  committee  budgets  in  the  House 
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of  Representatives  Increased  astronomical- 
ly. Standing  committee  budgets  rose  from 
approximately  $6.3  million  in  1970  to  $30.7 
million  Ln  i960:  budgets  for  the  various 
select  committees  climbed  from  $1.2  million 
in  1970  to  $3.4  million.  10  years  later.  De- 
spite this  phenomenal  growth,  these  budg- 
ets have,  for  the  most  part,  been  routinely 
approved. 

1981,  however,  represents  a  marked  con- 
trast. Committee  budgets  rather  than  being 
accorded  a  perfunctory  review,  have  been 
subjected  to  Intense  scrutiny.  What  was 
once  perceived  as  a  mundane  "housekeep- 
ing" matter,  has  been  the  focus  of  legisla- 
tive concern  since  the  opening  days  of  the 
97th  Congress. 

With  the  results  of  last  November's  man- 
date still  fresh,  with  the  public  demanding 
reductions  Ln  government  spending,  with  a 
new  administration  striving  for  significant 
economies,  it  would  be  expected  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  direct  close 
attention  to  the  costs  of  Its  internal  oper- 
ations. To  that  end.  the  Minority  on  House 
Administration— seriotialy  coTicemed  over 
the  ever-escalating  committee  costs — estab- 
lished a  goal  of  reducing  committee  budgets 
overall  to  a  level  10  percent  below  the  ex- 
penditures incurred  in  1980. 

We  expect  that  committees  of  the  House 
would  recognize  the  pressing  need  for  fiscal 
restraint  during  these  times  of  austerity.  It 
was  with  understandable  shock  and  dismay 
that  we  witnessed  committees  submit  "busi- 
ness-as-usual" budgets  to  House  Administra- 
tion—budgets which  topped  $37.6  million, 
an  astounding  $7.6  million  or  25  percent 
over  last  year's  expenditures. 

SENATE  EXPEHIENCE 

Ironically,  while  the  budgets  of  House 
committees  displayed  an  Insatiable  desire 
for  more  money,  the  Senate  assumed  a  radi- 
cally different  posture.  Last  December,  the 
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Senate  Republican  Conference  adopted  a 
resolution  with  the  purpose  of  achieving  at 
least  a  10  percent  reduction  in  committee 
budgets. 

We  watched  with  admiration  the  actions 
of  our  counterpart  Committee  in  the 
Senate— Rules  and  Administration- In  prun- 
ing committee  requests  to  achieve  its  10  per- 
cent reduction  target,  an  action  which  the 
full  Senate  ratified  on  March  3.  This  con- 
trasted vividly  with  the  profligate  reality  of 
the  House  where  budgets  pleaded  for  more 
staff,  more  travel,  more  equipment,  more  of 
everything  purchaseable. 

Although  the  Senate  effort  serves  as  a 
model,  dissimilarities  in  the  funding  process 
as  weU  as  the  distinctive  needs  of  the  two 
chambers  necessitate  an  alternative  ap- 
proach. While  the  Senate  sought  a  10  per- 
cent decrease  from  last  year's  authoriza- 
tions, we  seek  a  more  stringent  reduction— 
10  percent  from  last  year's  expenditures.  In 
large  measure  this  reflects  the  fact  that  a 
significant  portion  of  committee  staff  costs 
(those  for  salaries  of  so-called  "statutory" 
personnel,  for  which  $27  million  has  been 
appropriated  to  date  In  fiscal  1981)  are  not 
subject  to  review  in  the  funding  process. 
With  such  a  sizable  amount  of  committee 
costs  unaccountable,  more  severe  reductions 
are  necessary  In  the  budgets  presented  to 
the  House. 

AUTHORIZA'nOIf  LEVELS 

Even  though  we  sought  an  overall  10  per- 
cent cut  in  expenditures,  the  reductions 
were  not  universally  applied.  One  panel— 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services— present- 
ed a  compelling  justification  for  a  budget  in- 
crease; we  therefore  supported  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts. Likewise,  we  were  in  accord  with  the 
Majority  Members  of  the  Committee  in  pro- 
viding Standards  of  Official  Conduct  with 
the  authorization  level  requested.  The  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
has  demonstrated  yeoman  efforts  at  holding 
costs  down  over  the  last  several  years;  as  a 
result  we  recommended  an  authorization 
level  which  reflected  no  cut  from  last  year's 
expenditures. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  was  able 
to  trim  $4  million  off  of  the  bloated  commit- 
tee requests,  and  an  additional  half  million 
from  House  Information  Systems.  Initially, 
the  Subcommittee  seemed  likely  to  adhere 
to  a  formula  which  would  have  ensured 
hefty  increases  in  committee  budgets;  how- 
ever, once  the  genuine  concern  of  Republi- 
can Members  about  the  spiraltng  costs  of 
committee  budgets  was  recognized,  the  for- 
mula was  discarded  and  more  rigid  stand- 
ards applied. 

In  particular,  the  Minority  would  like  to 
commend  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts,  Rep.  Prank  Aiuiun- 
zio,  for  his  successful  efforts  to  hold  the  line 
on  committee  costs,  and  for  his  pledge  to 
carry  out  a  vigorous  oversight  program  so 
the  Subcommittee  will  have  better  informa- 
tion for  next  year's  budget  assessment. 

Nevertheless,  the  Minority  Members  be- 
lieve that  the  cuts  made,  although  represent- 
ing a  good  first  step,  are  still  insufficient 
We  urge  that  an  additional  $6.5  million  be 
cut  from  the  budget  totals  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
thereby  establishing  an  overall  budget  level 
of  $27,363,322  for  House  committees.  The 
HIS  budget  should  also  be  reduced  by  more 
than  one  million.  We  offered  amendments 
to  this  effect  in  committee.  Regrettably, 
these  were  rejected  on  party  line  votes.  The 
following  table  Illustrates  our  recommended 
authorizations  on  a  committee-by-commlt- 
tee  basis. 


TABLE  A.-BUOGET  RESOLUTIONS  APPROVED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 
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Our  efforts  to  reduce  committee  budgets 
should  not  be  interpreUd  solely  in  Urms  of 
dollar  savings  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
The  ever-increasing  Infusion  of  cash  to 
House  committees  also  bears  negative  conse- 
quences from  an  institutional  standpoint. 
The  increase  in  committee  budgets  has 
spawned  the  growth  of  innumerable  sub- 
committees which  breed  their  own  staff  bu- 
reaucracies and  fragment  the  coherent  con- 
sideration of  policy  issues.  There  is  a  real 
danger  that  our  staff  is  growing  so  rapidly 
In  size  and  Influence  that  It  may  soon,  like 
the  Senate  staff,  be  making  policy  for  us. 

The  increase  in  committee  budgets  has 
fed  the  demands  for  more  and  more  staff. 
In  1970,  less  than  400  staff  members  were 
hired  by  moneys  provided  in  standing  com- 
mittee funding  resolutions.  By  1980,  nearly 
1,000  committee  staff  were  hired  pursuant 
to  these  resolutions.  Although  select  com- 
mittees demonstrated  only  a  moderate 
climb  from  70  staff  in  1970  to  just  over  100 
in  1980;  House  Information  Systems  (which 
did  not  exist  in  1970)  added  another  198  per- 
sonnel to  the  congressional  staff  population. 

The  advantages  of  committee  staff  assist- 
ance has  diminished  as  the  increase  in  staff 
has  been  too  fast,  too  large,  and  too  ineffi- 
ciently distributed.  The  bulk  of  the  moneys 
in  funding  resolutions  represent  staff  sala- 
ries; these  resolutions  therefore,  provide  a 
means  to  manage  and  limit  staff  expansion. 

TRANSFERABILITY 

At  the  early  stages  of  the  Committee's  de- 
liberations, we  advanced  amendments  to 
impose  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  money 
which  could  be  expended  on  salaries  in  each 
resolution. 

Presently,  committees  are  authorized  a 
lump  sum  amoiint  in  the  funding  resolution 
and,  with  certain  exceptions  (specialized 
training,  procurement  of  consultants,  reim- 
bursement of  computers  and  related  serv- 
ices from  the  House  Information  Systems), 
there  is  no  restriction  on  the  transfer  of 
funds  from  one  committee  account  to  an- 
other. 

The  salary  limitation  amendment  encom- 
passed a  twofold  purpose.  First,  it  would 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  transferring 
money  from  non-salary  items  such  as  travel 
or  equipment  for  use  in  hiring  additional 
staff.  Second,  and  more  significantly,  it 
would  establish  some  rough  line-item  differ- 
entiation between  salary  and  non-salary 
items— thereby  imposing  greater  account- 
ability and  rationality  on  the  committee 
budget  process. 

These  amendments  similarly  were  reject- 
ed on  party  line  votes. 

MINORITY  STAFFING 

We  also  proposed  amendments  to  the  fund- 
ing resolutions  which  would  have  provided 
the  minority  with  one-third  of  the  funds  al- 
located for  staff  salaries.  Such  amendments, 
however,  were  not  offered  to  those  Commit- 
tees with  unitary  or  nonpartisan  staffs- 
Armed  Services,  Intelligence,  and  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct. 

Although  a  one-third  standard  applies  to 
"statutory"  staff,  no  such  guidelines  apply 
to  staff  hired  pursuant  to  funding  resolu- 
tions. As  a  consequence,  only  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  staff  hired  pursuant  to  fimding 
resolutions  are  assigned  to  the  minority. 
Even  if  statutory  staff  are  incorporated  in 
the  ratio,  the  total  minority  share  hovers  at 
a  low  20  percent.  This  ratio  is  manifestly  in- 
equitable for  a  body  in  which  Republicans 
constitute  44  percent  of  the  membership. 

We  have  been  amazed  at  the  disparity  in 
investigative  staff  ratios  for  many  of  the 
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committees  which  have  aptjeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts.  On  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  for  example,  only  1  of  17 
investigative  staff  was  allocated  to  the  mi- 
nority; on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, only  3  of  55;  and  on  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  only  15  of  135.  Im- 
provements in  staff  ratios,  as  contemplated 
in  the  proposed  budgets,  appear  to  be  only 

minlnrm.1 

The  Senate  In  1977  adopted  a  rule  to  pro- 
vide the  minority  with  one-third  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  positions.  During  the  recent 
transition,  this  standard  was  retained.  Twice 
in  the  past  decade,  in  1970  and  1974,  the 
House  adopted  amendments  stipulating  that 
the  minority  be  earmarked  a  one-third 
share  of  committee  funding  resolutions  allo- 
cated for  staff  hire.  RegretUbly,  in  each 
case,  the  Democratic  Caucus  subsequently 
nullified  the  minority  staffing  provision. 

Understandably,  House  Members,  in  the 
wake  of  the  staff  explosion  during  the 
1970's  and  its  attendant  cost,  are  reluctant 
to  approve  any  provision  which  might  fuel 
any  further  expansion  of  staff.  Yet  the 
issue  of  staff  growth  and  the  issue  of  estab- 
lishing standards  for  minority/majority 
staff  allocations  are  uniquely  separable 
items.  Equitable  minority  treatment  does 
not  presume  any  escalation  in  staff  growth. 
Rather  it  would  be  a  beneficial  complement 
not  only  to  the  capabilities  of  the  minority 
party,  but  more  importantly  to  the  Institu- 
tion as  a  whole.  For  the  staff  disadvantage 
now  evident  is  simply  counterproductive.  It 
shortchanges  the  minority,  it  shortchanges 
the  legislative  process. 

COiaflTTEE  REVIEW 

Of  the  25  funding  resolutions  considered 
by  the  Conunittee  on  House  Administration 
only  3— Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 
Armed  Services,  and  House  Administra- 
tion—received the  unanimous  endorsement 
of  the  full  Committee. 

Of  particular  relevance  is  the  budget  pre- 
sented by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. The  Committee  requested— and 
was  granted— an  authorization  of  $1,219,000. 
This  represents  a  decrease  of  not  only  30.1 
percent  from  last  year's  authorization,  but 
more  remarkably,  a  decrease  of  19.4  percent 
from  last  year's  expenditures.  We  congratu- 
late our  Chairman  for  substantially  reduc- 
ing costs  and  pledge  our  continued  support 
to  that  end.  However,  it  is  regrettable  that 
the  Committees  budget  was  not  a  model, 
but  rather  an  obvious  exception,  to  this 
year's  funding  process. 

Several  of  the  committee  budgets  raised 
issues  apart  from  cost  which  deserve  some 
attention. 

Committee  on  Rules.— In  1975,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  operated  with  a  funding 
resolution  of  $30,000,  and  with  the  able  as- 
sistance of  18  staff  members.  By  1981.  the 
Committee  had  amassed  45  staff  members— 
and  if  this  resolution  is  adopted,  will  be 
granted  a  budget  authorization  of  $530,738. 

It  might  be  argued  that  some  restraint 
has  been  displayed  since  this  year's  authori- 
zation is  modestly  lower  than  the  one  adopt- 
ed in  1980.  However,  this  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  1981  authorization  level  represents 
a  16-percent  increase  over  1980  expendi- 
tures. 

An  amendment  was  offerd  during  fuU 
committee  consideration  on  February  25.  to 
reduce  the  authorization  by  the  amount  of 
annual  compensation  for  individuals  desig- 
nated as  "associate  committee  staff.  Cur- 
rently, the  Committee  on  Rules  sets  aside  a 
portion  of  staff  slots  to  allow  Members  to 
personally  appoint  an  Individual  to  assist 
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with  committee  work.  This  is  an  inappropri- 
ate and  unnecessary  use  of  staff,  particular- 
ly for  an  exclusive  committee  whose  Mem- 
bers have  but  that  one  assignment.  The 
amendment,  which  would  have  lowered  the 
authorization  by  34  percent  from  last  year's 
expenses,  was  rejected. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CtvU  Serv- 
ice.-By  far.  this  was  the  most  controversial 
resolution  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  The  key  point  of 
contention  involved  a  proposed  $200,000 
(plus  an  additional  $116,000  in  salaries)  for 
a  Redlstrictlng  Data  Center  to  provide 
Members  with  Information  and  consultation 
regarding  reapportionment.  As  redlstrictlng 
is  a  state  responsibility,  not  a  Congressional 
one,  the  value  of  such  a  center  operated  by 
a  congressional  panel  appeared  dubious;  its 
purpose— Illegal. 

After  rejecting  amendments  to  prohibit 
this  service,  the  Committee  ultimately  re- 
considered its  action  on  the  resolution,  and 
then  deleted  the  $200,000  In  funding  for  the 
Center,  adding  language  to  the  resolution 
prohibiting  use  of  funds  for  that  purpose. 

Unfortunately,  the  Committee  did  not 
delete  the  $116,000  for  personnel  to  manage 
the  service,  so  the  Post  Office  Committee 
gets  a  free  gift  of  unneeded  staff.  It  had 
previously  been  given  another  free  gift  of 
unneeded  staff  when  It  requested  extra  posi- 
tions for  its  Franking  Commission  duties. 

Select  commitlees.—FundiDg  tor  three 
Select  Committees— Aging.  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control,  and  Intelligence- was  reviewed 
by  House  Administration.  We  acknowledge 
that  special  circumstances  often  require  the 
creation  of  select  committees;  yet  we  are 
concerned  that,  unless  due  care  is  exercised. 
such  committees  may  Interfere  with  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  standing  committee 
system. 

We  suggested  greater  spending  cuts  for 
Aging  and  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  legislative  jurisdiction. 
It  is  our  intent  to  attentively  examine  the 
monthly  activities  reports  of  the  select  com- 
mittees to  ensure  that  they  are  a  comple- 
ment to.  and  not  a  duplication  of.  the  stand- 
ing committees  which  exercises  legislative 
authority  in  the  relevant  areas. 

House  information  systems.— No  more 
perplexing  budget  was  received  than  that  of 
HIS.  For  two  months  the  HIS  budget  pro- 
posal was  scrutinized  by  the  Policy  Group 
on  Information  and  Computers.  A  bewilder- 
ing array  of  statistics  was  presented;  supple- 
mentary materials  provided  appeared  more 
likely  to  obfuscate  than  enlighten.  Indeed, 
on  the  day  before  the  HIS  budget  was  to  be 
considered  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts, a  new  budget  was  delivered  which 
evidenced  little  correlation  with  the  previ- 
ously supplied  material 

The  minority's  only  recourse  was  to  offer 
various  amendments,  all  defeated,  reducing 
the  authorization.  Our  goal  was  to  prevent 
beginning  new  programs  costing  over  $1  mil- 
lion until  our  Committee  understood  what 
HIS  was  doing  with  its  existing  programs. 
We  acknowledge  that  HIS  has  been  of  con- 
siderable benefit  to  the  House,  inspiring  and 
promoting  technological  advances  which 
have  strengthened  our  resource  rapaMHWw 
However.  HIS  has  also  displayed  a  penchant 
for  pursuing  programs  of  questionable  value 
and  limited  applicability.  It  is  our  view  that 
to  embark  on  new  programs,  before  any 
thorough  review  is  undertaken,  would  be 
unwise. 

Beginning  last  year,  committees  were  re- 
quired to  reimburse  HIS  for  services  pro- 
vided. Although  there  remain  some  dif  flcul- 
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ties  In  the  implementation  of  the  reimburse- 
ment policy,  we  believe  this  is  a  good  step, 
and  one  which  should  be  extended  in  the 
future. 

PAKLIAMXirr/UIT  IMBROGLIO 

In  the  past,  the  House  has  considered 
each  committee's  funding  resolution  sepa- 
rately on  the  floor.  Although  rarely  was  it 
permiissible  to  offer  amendments,  there  was 
always  the  opportunity  to  debate  the  merits 
of  each  funding  resolution  and  vote  on  each 
one  individually. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  a  new  proce- 
dure designed  to  prevent  careful  Congres- 
sional scrutiny  of  each  Committee's  budget. 
All  the  funding  resolutions  have  been 
conveniently  grouped  into  one  omnibus  res- 
olution. No  longer  will  there  be  separate 
consideration  and  a  separate  vote.  Whatever 
debate  time  wUl  be  provided  will  be  limited 
at  best.  The  intent  is  to  make  the  whole 
package  carry  the  big-spending  Committee 
budgets— Rules.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, Energy  and  Commerce — each  of  which 
might  fall  In  an  isolated  vote. 

This  procedure  is  another  form  of  "gag- 
rule",  ill-suited  to  careful  deliberation.  It 
only  hampers  the  responsible  exercise  of 
our  legislative  duties.  We  hope  and  expect 
that  the  House  would  reject  this  departure 
from  traditional  practice. 

CONCLUSION 

Committee  Republicians  believe  that  the 
committee  funding  process  is  one  which 
cries  out  for  greater  accoimtabllity,  equity, 
and  fiscal  control.  Granting  that  progress 
has  been  made  this  year,  we  strongly  urge 
the  following  improvements: 

Elimination  of  the  distinction  between 
statutory  and  investigative  staff,  requiring 
that  all  staff  costs  be  Incorporated  in  the 
funding  resolutions; 

Integration  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Budget  Committee  into  the 
committee  budget  review  and  oversight 
process; 

Continued  reductions  In  committee  spend- 
ing, to  stem  the  previously  uncontrolled 
growth  in  committee  budgets; 

Incorporating  a  one-third  minority  staff- 
ing provision  in  the  funding  resolutions,  tc 
establish  a  fair  share  allocation  of  staff  re- 
sources; 

Elimination  of  "associate  committee  staff" 
(now  utilized  by  Rules,  Appropriations  and 
Budget); 

Review  of  Rule  XI,  clause  5<d)  which  re- 
quires f ractionalized  subcommittee  staffs. 

Another  goal,  newly  added  to  the  list,  is  to 
restore  the  traditioruil  practice  of  consider- 
ing committee  funding  resolutions  separate- 
ly and  on  their  own  merits— and  not  as  an 
indistinguishable  part  of  an  omnibus  resolu- 
tion. 

On  the  single  Resolution  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  we 
will  ask  the  House  to  amend  it  to  meet  our 
target  of  a  total  10-percent  reduction  imder 
last  year's  expenses.  If  that  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  we  urge  defeat  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

In  the  week  ahead,  the  House  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  address  the  heretofore  un- 
controllable cost  of  its  own  committee  struc- 
ture. We  believe  that  the  House  must  dem- 
onstrate that  It  also  is  ready  to  participate 
in  the  sacrifice  it  is  seeking  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  will  be  measured  by  our  example.* 
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ELEANOR  PRECH'S  RETIREMENT 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1981.  the  citizens  of  the 
Greater  Cleveland  community  marked 
the  retirement  of  a  beloved  and  re- 
spected journalist— Eleanor  Prech, 
who  retired  as  nationalities  writer  for 
the  Cleveland  Press.  Eleanor  Prech 
leaves  behind  44  years  of  distinguished 
journalistic  writing  for  the  Press, 
where  she  served  at  different  times  as 
editor  of  a  "Roimd  the  World"  in 
Cleveland  column,  editor  of  "War 
Zone  Department"  during  the  Second 
World  War,  editor  of  the  "Women's 
Pages,"  and  then  nationalities  writer 
upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Andrica  in  1973. 

Before  joining  the  Press  in  1937,  El- 
eanor attended  Miami  University  in 
Oxford.  Ohio,  Cleveland  College  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  and  Co- 
lumbia University.  In  1956,  Eleanor  re- 
ceived a  special  honor  by  winning  a 
$5,000  grant  from  the  former  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  to  study  in 
Europe  for  1  year,  where  she  gained  a 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  Eu- 
ropean women. 

Once  she  had  become  nationalities 
writer  in  1973.  Eleanor  devoted  virtu- 
ally aU  of  her  time  and  efforts  in  re- 
porting the  activities  of  Cleveland's  64 
nationality  groups.  By  her  interest 
and  involvement  in  these  activities  and 
by  her  desire  to  communicate  in  a 
colorful  and  descriptive  style  the  cus- 
toms of  Cleveland's  nationality 
groups.  EHeanor  helped  to  build  better 
community  understanding  among  all 
Greater  Clevelanders  in  a  direct  and 
personal  way. 

Eleanor's  nationalities  coliunn 
always  brightened  the  pages  of  the 
Press  and  brought  smiles  to  the  faces 
of  coimtless  readers.  I  will  miss  read- 
ing her  column,  but  I  am  grateful  to 
EHeanor  Prech  for  having  expanded 
my  horizon  in  understanding  other 
peoples  and  cultures.* 


REAGAN'S  BUDGET  CUTS:  DEV- 
ASTATING IMPACT  ON  THE 
POOR 
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HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

or  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  an  excellent  study  of  the  impact 
upon  the  poor  of  President  Reagan's 
proposed  budget  cuts.  The  study  was 
prepared  by  Tom  Joe,  Cheryl  Rogers, 
and  Rick  Weissbourd  of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Welfare  Policy  of  the 
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University  of  Chicago,  which  is  widely 
known  and  respected  for  its  authorita- 
tive, accurate,  and  nonpartisan  social 
welfare  research  and  analyses. 

The  most  alarming  finding  of  this 
study  is  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posed cuts  in  Federal  spending  will 
reduce  the  income  level  of  the  poor— 
in  some  cases  to  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  poverty  standard— and  those  hit 
hardest  of  all  will  be  the  working  poor. 
The  President  claims  that  he  has  left 
a  safety  net  for  low-income  Americans, 
but  this  study  clearly  and  convincingly 
demonstrates  that  this  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  study  dramatically 
imderscores  the  need  for  Congress  to 
develop  alternative  budget  cutting 
proposals  that  will  not  harm  the  poor, 
the  elderly,  mothers  with  children, 
and  others  in  our  society  who  are  least 
able  to  withstand  a  loss  in  services  and 
benefits.  For  the  information  of  my 
colleagues,  the  executive  summary  of 
the  study  "The  Poor:  Profiles  of  Fami- 
lies in  Poverty"  follows: 
The  Poor:  Profiles  of  Families  in  Poverty 
(By  Tom  Joe,  Cherly  Rogers,  and  Rick 
Weissbourd) 

executive  summary 

The  Administration's  proposed  reductions 
in  federal  spending  will  exact  a  high  price 
from  low-income  Americans.  Substantial 
cutbacks  are  slated  for  the  means-tested 
programs  that  provide  the  primary  lines  of 
defense  for  the  poor  against  destitution:  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dep)endent  Children 
(AFDC),  food  stamps,  Medicaid,  energy  as- 
sistance, public  housing  and  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETTA).  In  some  cases,  the  combined 
impact  of  the  Administration's  budget  pro- 
FKtsals  will  reduce  the  income  level  of  the 
poor  to  less  than  50  percent  of  the  poverty 
standard. 

Although  the  merits  of  combatting  infla- 
tion by  reducing  federal  spending  are  debat- 
able, this  repwrt  does  not  address  this  issue 
and  is  in  fact  premised  on  the  inevitability 
of  spending  reductions.  The  following  anal- 
ysis, instead,  serves  to  underscore  the  need 
for  alternative  budget  cuts.  This  paper  pro- 
vides no  such  alternatives;  it  serves  a  prior 
purpose  in  portraying  the  alarming  conse- 
quences of  the  Administration's  recommen- 
dations on  the  poor. 

President  Reagan's  proposals  to  reduce 
federal  spending  for  these  public  assistance 
programs  have  two  critical  flaws:  they  strip 
low-income  families  of  their  already  meager 
resources  while  inflation  continues  to  erode 
the  value  of  their  incomes,  and  they  shift 
significant  fiscal  burdens  onto  states  and  lo- 
calities whose  budgets  are  already  In  the 
red.  In  order  to  show  the  stark  effects  of 
the  cuts  on  the  poor,  we  have  presented  a 
number  of  profiles  of  typical  low-income 
families  under  the  current  system  and 
under  the  proposed  changes  in  the  six  pro- 
grams listed  above.  The  following  provides  a 
brief  synopsis  of  our  findings. 

Over  half  of  the  states  provide  combined 
income  from  AFDC  and  food  stamt>s  below 
75  percent  of  the  poverty  standard,  and  in 
few  states  does  the  combined  Income  equal 
the  poverty  level.  On  top  of  these  already 
low  benefit  levels,  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals regarding  AFDC  and  food  stamps  will 
result   in  several   additional   hardships   for 
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the  poor.  First,  the  monthly  disposable 
income  of  all  AFDC  and  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents will  be  reduced.  Non-earners  will  drop 
several  percentage  points  while  earners  fall 
an  average  of  21.5  percentage  points  In  the 
states  selected  for  study.  Secondly,  the  pro- 
posals will  discourage  work  by  making  it  leas 
profitable  to  maintain  earnings.  In  one 
sUte,  a  working  AFDC  mother  earning  aver- 
age wages  will  receive  the  same  monthly  dis- 
posable Income  as  a  nonworking  AFDC 
mother.  In  all  states,  the  difference  between 
the  total  income  of  an  earner  and  non- 
eamer  decreases  dramatically  under  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals.  A  third  effect  will 
be  to  subvert  the  positive  value  of  work 
through  a  punitive  workfare  program  that 
does  little  to  lessen  dependency. 

The  average  annual  Medicaid  expendi- 
tures for  an  AFDC  family  of  three  in  FY 
1978  was  $1,140.  The  President  has  proposed 
$100  million  In  savings  In  1981  and  a  cap  of 
5  percent  on  1982  expenditures.  Although 
no  specifics  have  been  made  public,  it  is 
likely  that  Medicaid  recipients  who  lose 
some  or  all  of  their  Medicaid  benefits  will 
not  have  the  Income  necessary  to  cover 
losses  up  to  $1,140. 

Low-Income  energy  assistance  payments, 
which  in  FY  1981  already  failed  to  meet  the 
average  increased  cost  of  heating  fuel,  will 
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be  cut  by  25  percent.  Average  annual  pay- 
ments in  nine  states  would  decrease  from 
$158  to  $114  while  energy  prices  continue  to 
escalate. 

For  low-Income  persons  living  In  federally 
subsidized  housing,  the  Administration  pro- 
posals will  further  reduce  their  income  by  5 
percent  over  the  next  5  years.  The  national 
average  monthly  contribution  per  tenant  In 
Section  8  housing  In  FY  1979  was  $92.43. 
Under  the  Administration  proposals,  this 
win  rise  to  $108.70  In  FY  1986.  Although  the 
difference  between  these  numbers  appears 
small,  it  represents  an  18  percent  payment 
increase  for  a  low-income  family  whose 
budget  is  well  below  the  poverty  standard. 
For  low-income  families  whose  Incomes  are 
already  being  diminished  by  other  assist- 
ance cuts,  increased  rental  payments  only 
magnify  the  economic  hardship  they  are 
likely  to  face. 

On  top  of  these  Income  and  service  reduc- 
tions, employment  opportunities  through 
Public  Service  Employment  (PSE)  programs 
are  being  eliminated.  Of  the  more  than 
300.000  people  to  be  affected  by  this,  many 
can  be  expected  to  return  to  public  assist- 
ance rolls  or  unemployment  Insurance, 
thereby  increasing  the  burden  on  govern- 
ment In  terms  of  rising  benefit  paymenU 
and  a  reduction  In  tax  revenues. 
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The  cumulative  effect  of  these  budget 
cuts  on  low-Income  families  threatens  to  se- 
verely undermine  their  already  weak  pur- 
chasing power.  As  a  result,  sutes  and  local- 
ities will  be  forced  to  assume  increasing  re- 
sponsibility for  low-income  persons.  This  Is 
likely  to  cause  serious  political,  administra- 
tive and  financial  problems  for  state  and 
local  govemmenu.  Politically,  they  will  be 
forced  to  limit  eligibility  or  reduce  services 
for  one  group  over  another  If  they  cannot 
raise  local  revenues.  Administratively,  they 
will  be  faced  with  several  new  technical 
problems  such  as  those  associated  with  es- 
Lablishing  and  operating  mandatory  work 
prograifls  and  administering  multiple  pro- 
grams through  block  grants.  States  and  lo- 
calities will  also  be  forced  to  assume  an  ad- 
ditional cost  burden  as  many  current  recipi- 
ents In  federal -state  matching  programs  will 
have  to  be  covered  by  Oeneral  Asslstanoe 
and  served  In  county  hospitals  which  are 
funded  entirely  through  state  and  local  rev- 
enues. 

Alternative  budget  cuts  must  be  developed 
that  require  sacrifices  from  segments  of  the 
population  that  can  sustain  a  loss  in  servloes 
and  benefits.  The  poor.  It  needs  to  be 
known,  cannot.* 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  16,  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  9 :  30  a  jn.,  on  the  ex- 
piratiui  (tf  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Prank  H.  Mxjr- 
Kowsxi.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Alaska. 


PMTI* 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halversffli,  LLJ}.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Bless  ttie  Lord,  O  my  soul;  and  aU  that 
is  within  me.  bless  His  holy  name!  Bless 
the  Lord,  O  my  sotd,  and  forget  not  all 
His  benefits,  who  forgives  all  your  in- 
equity, who  heals  aU  your  diseases,  wfio 
redeems  your  life  from  the  jrit,  who 
crowns  you  unth  steadfast  love  and 
mercy,  who  satisfies  you  with  good  as 
long  as  you  live.  Psalms  103:  1-5  (R.S.V.) 

Gracious,  loving  God,  forgive  the  in- 
difference with  which  we  receive  life's 
common  blessings  Thou  dost  lavish  up<Ki 
us  daily.  We  enjoy  love  of  family  while 
many  families  are  broken  by  persecution 
and  oppression.  We  have  more  than  we 
need  to  eat  while  millions  never  have 
enough  and  thousands  starve  to  death 
each  day.  We  live  in  warm,  comfortable 
homes  while  millions  languish  in  refugee 
camps. 

Father  in  heaven,  receive  our  inex- 
pressible gratitude  and  fill  us  with  com- 
passion for  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the 
homeless,  and  the  hungry. 

We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  Him  whose 
love  and  care  includes  all.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  TKUvmom). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

n.S.  Skmatx, 

PUSmKNT  Pmo  TKMFOBi; 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  25.  1981. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  tbe  Senate,  I  hereby 
a4;>polnt  the  Honorable  Pbaitk  H.  Mukkow- 
SKI,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Stbom  THtnucoifo, 
Pretident  pro  tempore. 

Mr  MURKOWSKI  thereupon  assumed 
tbe  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
poxe. 

RECOGNITION    OP   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majMlty  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
moments,  we  will  begin  a  sequence  of 
special  orders  in  favor  of  26  Senators. 
Before  we  do  that,  I  have  two  matters  I 
should  like  to  address. 

First.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  special  orders  be  modi- 
fied so  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  EAgleton)  may  re- 
ceive the  first  special  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
.  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  will  withhold  for 
just  a  moment  and  if  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  will  permit  me,  I  will 
shortly  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration,  in 
respect  to  a  change  in  rule  XXV  para- 
graph 3.  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  with  respect  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  I  believe  it  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  101— CHANG- 
ING STATUS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS  TO  THAT  OF  A 
STANDING  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  in  respect  to  a 
rules  change  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  reaolutlon  (S.  Res.  101)  to  change  the 
status  of  tbe  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness to  thait  of  a  standing  committee,  and 
for  other  purpoises. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
resolution  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  ob- 
jectioQ. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tioD.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  joint 


leadership  for  their  support  and  cooper- 
ation in  this  effort  to  change  the  status 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee. 

Although  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee has  had  all  of  the  powers  and  author- 
ity of  a  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate since  it  acquired  legislative  authority 
in  1976,  it  has  continued  to  be  labeled 
a  "select"  committee.  By  taking  this 
action  today,  the  Senate  is  sending  a 
clear  signal  to  the  American  people  that 
the  problems  of  small  business  are  not 
to  be  ignored  or  forgotten,  but  that  small 
business  and  its  advocate,  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  are  here  to  stay. 

This  resolution  in  no  way  alters  the 
committee's  current  authority  or  juris- 
diction, and  will  have  no  imi>act  on  the 
ability  of  any  committee  member  to  serve 
on  this,  or  any  other  committee  in  the 
Senate. 

Today,  sis  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee takes  its  rightful  place  among  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  in 
a  truly  significant  and  long-awaited  day 
for  small  businesses  across  this  Nation. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    SMALL    BUSINESS    COMMITTEE 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
wEis  created  as  a  select  committee  during 
the  81st  Congress  to  study  and  survey 
"by  means  of  research  and  investigation 
all  problems  of  American  small  business 
enterprises,  and  to  obtain  all  facts  possi- 
ble in  relation  thereto  which  would  not 
only  be  of  public  interest,  but  which 
would  aid  the  Congress  in  en{M;ting  re- 
medial legislation." 

The  committee  was  empowered  from 
time  to  time  to  report  to  the  Senate,  by 
bill  or  otherwise,  its  recommendations  on 
matters  referred  to  the  committee  or 
otherwise  within  its  jurisdiction.  At  the 
time  of  its  creation,  the  committee  was 
not  granted  legislative  authority,  nor  was 
a  termination  date  specified.  Despite  this 
lack  of  legislative  authority,  the  Small 
Business  Committee  throughout  these 
earlier  years  continued  to  reflect  the 
needs  of  small  business  through  its  leg- 
islative mandate. 

On  April  29,  1976.  the  Senate  passed 
Senate  Resolution  104.  which  gave  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  leg- 
islative authority  over  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  to  take  effect  when  Con- 
gress reconvened  in  January,  1977.  The 
committee  continues  to  have  and  exer- 
cise that  authority. 

Mr.  President,  today's  action  by  this 
Senate  is  particularly  ironic  when  you 
consider  that  in  1979,  a  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  abolish  this  committee  en- 
tirely. 

That  today  we  are  not  only  reafiQrming 
our  faith  in  this  committee,  but  are 
further  recognizing  its  ongoing  impor- 
tance by  making  it  a  permanent,  stand- 
ing committee  shows  clearly  the  progress 
small  business  has  made. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Giving  the  committee  permanent 
status  as  an  advocate  for  small  business  is 
the  culmination  of  a  growing  apprecia- 
tion and  recognition  of  the  contributions 
small  business  has  made  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make,  and  of  the  clout  the  small 
business  community  has  cc»ne  to  have. 

Further  proof  of  this  clout  is  in  the 
growing  interest  in  having  membership 
on  this  committee.  Originally  set  at  9 
members,  the  committee  size  nearly 
doubled  to  17  at  the  beginning  of  the 
96th  Congress,  when  Senators,  recogniz- 
ing the  breadth  of  the  small  business 
constituency,  showed  increased  desire  to 
sit  on  the  committee. 

SMALL    BtrSINESS    IN    THE    AMEEICAN    ECONOMT 

The  importance  of  small  business  in 
our  economy  is  clear.  The  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  Small  businesses  accoimt  for 
43  percent  of  the  gross  national  product, 
58  percent  of  private  employment,  and 
75  percent  of  all  new  jobs.  Finally,  after 
many  years  of  neglect,  these  economic 
facts  are  being  translated  into  political 
clout. 

I  might  add  it  is  about  time.  And  not 
a  moment  too  soon.  We  are  witnessing  a 
growing  concentration  of  economic 
power.  If  our  free  enterprise  system  is  to 
survive,  a  reversal  in  Federal  tax  and 
regulatory  policies  must  occur. 

The  top  Fortune  100  firms  now  con- 
trol the  same  share  of  manufacturing 
assets  that  the  top  200  did  30  years  ago. 
Put  simply,  this  means  that  today  the 
same  amount  of  the  Nation's  assets  are 
concentrated  in  half  as  many  hands. 
The  top  200  firms  now  control  61  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  manufacturing  and 
mining  assets,  which  is  the  same  per- 
centage share  owned  by  the  top  1,000  en- 
terprises at  the  start  of  World  War  n. 
Meanwhile,  small-  and  medium-sized 
businesses  today  control  less  than  27  per- 
cent of  this  country's  corporate  assets, 
whereas  they  owned  nearly  twice  as 
much  in  1960. 

This  increased  economic  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  of  our  Nation's  largest 
businesses  has  not  come  about  due  to 
efficient  operations.  Instead,  it  has  come 
about  due  to  the  purchase  of  small  busi- 
nesses by  larger  businesses.  Nearly  74 
percent  of  those  businesses  acquired  by 
merger  or  acquisition  in  1976  had  assets 
of  less  than  $1  million,  while  almost  half 
of  the  acquiring  companies  had  assets  in 
excess  of  $100  million. 

CHearly,  small  businesses  are  being 
svraJlowed  up.  At  a  certain  point  in  their 
growth,  small  business  owners  have 
found  it  more  attractive  to  sell  out  than 
to  continue  to  try  to  exist  as  a  private 
independent  interest.  Taking  into  ac- 
count existing  economic  structures,  it  is 
understandable.  Small  businesses  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  sur- 
vive. Fifty-five  percent  of  all  businesses 
to  the  United  States  fail  in  the  first  5 
years.  With  interest  rates  for  short-term 
borrowings  hovering  around  20  percent 
a  growing  number  of  smaU  firms  are  be- 
ing forced  into  bankruptcy. 
As  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 


Committee,  I  believe  we  have  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  as  an  advocate  for  the 
snuall  business  community.  A  large  pert 
of  that  role  is  to  see  that  this  kind  of 
trend  toward  failure  and  surrender  does 
not  ccKitinue.  I  intend  that  this  commit- 
tee act  as  a  legislative  watchdog,  review- 
ing bills  from  the  small  busmess  perspec- 
tive, and  assessing  their  impact  on  this 
diverse  and  important  busmess  sector. 

In  this  advocacy  role,  l  introduced, 
earlier  this  year.  S.  360,  the  Omnibus 
SmaU  Busmess  Capital  Formation  Act. 
This  comprehensive  legislation,  cosptm- 
sored  by  Senators  X-tuhenbercer,  Nunn 
and  19  others,  was  offered  so  as  to  insure 
that  the  questions  of  small  business  tax 
relief  wUl  be  seriously  considered  at  the 
earliest  stages  of  deliberation  mi  tax  cut 
legislation.  I  intend  to  bird  dog  the  prog- 
ress of  this  bill  every  step  ot  the  way  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  lair  and  equitable  tax 
treatment  for  small  businesses. 

Members  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee know  well  the  seriousness  of  the 
problems  facing  small  businessmen  and 
women.  Their  advocacy  role  has  been  on- 
going; it  does  not  just  start  now. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  this 
axnmittee  has  begun  active  oversight  of 
the  SBA,  with  a  number  of  hearings  on 
programs  and  policies  already  planned. 
Yesterday  we  held  a  confirmation 
hearing  on  Michael  Cardenas,  the  Presi- 
dent s  choice  for  Administrator  of  the 
SBA,  and  just  this  afternoon  we  com- 
pleted deliberations  on  that  nomination 
by  approving  Mr.  Cardenas  for  that 
weighty  and  highly  demanding  job. 

We  intend  to  work  closely  with  Mr. 
Cardenas  in  the  months  ahead  as  we 
continue  our  oversight  activities  with  re- 
gard to  the  SBA,  something  I,  as  chair- 
man, set  as  one  of  our  top  priorities  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year. 

We  are  also  committed  to  seeing  that 
the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act,  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act  and  the  Patent  Re- 
form Act — all  important  laws  enacted 
last  year — are  fully  implemented  and  ad- 
ministered effectively.  We  will  likely  be 
holding  hearings  in  the  coming  weeks 
and  months  to  fulfill  that  aim. 

We  have  been  and  we  will  continue 
to  be  advocates  for  small  business.  As 
advocates,  we  appreciate  the  support  the 
Senate  has  given  us  today  and  the  mes- 
sage they  have  sent  to  the  country.  Small 
business  is  here  to  stay,  and  as  of  today, 
so  is  this  committee. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  resolution  amending  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  to  elevate  the  status 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness to  a  full  standing  committee. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  on  February  20,  1950, 
it  has  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
jurisdiction  on  par  with  other  standing 
legislation  of  interest,  need,  and  concern 
to  the  small  business  community. 

However,  it  was  not  until  the  passage 
of  Senate  Resolution  104  in  April  1976 
that  the  committee  received  legislative 
jurisdiction  on  oar  with  other  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate. 


The  Senate's  action  today  will  mei«ly 
clarify  the  fact  that  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  like  Its  sister  permanent 
committees  in  the  Senate,  is  a  full  stand- 
ing committee. 

The  resolution  makes  no  change  In 
the  jurisdiction  of  this,  or  any  other 
committee. 

The  resolution  makes  no  change  in 
the  ability  of  present  members  to  serve 
on  the  Small  Business  Committee,  and 
does  not  impact  service  on  any  other 
committee. 

The  resolution  creates  no  new  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  requires  no  additlMial 
expenditures  by  the  Senate. 

Simply,  the  resolution  has  the  effect 
of  eliminating  the  appearance  that  the 
Senate  is  relegating  the  Important  is- 
sues of  small  business  to  some  kind  of 
subordinate  Senate  committee. 

In  1950,  Congress  firmly  addressed  the 
importance  of  creating  a  strong  and 
healthy  environment  in  which  small 
business  could  be  created  and  flourish. 

But  we  also  saw  the  structural  bar- 
riers in  our  society  that  stifled  that  en- 
vironment. The  creation  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  was  the 
vehicle  designed  to  identify  those  limi- 
tations and  recommend  solutions  to 
them. 

In  1953,  Congress  established  the 
Small  Business  Administration  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  executive 
branch.  Originally,  the  SBA  was  created 
to  help  small  businesses  meet  the  needs 
for  interim  financing. 

It  has  performed  that  job  well,  so  that, 
to  date,  it  has  made  over  $25  biUion  in 
direct  and  guaranteed  loan  assistance 
ti  the  independent  entrepreneur,  at  min- 
imal cost  to  the  Government.  Diulng  the 
past  28  years.  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  have  broadened  the  agency's 
mission  and  responsibilities  beyond  that 
financing  role.  Through  the  most  decen- 
tralized and  diversified  field  structure  in 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration : 

Administers  emergency  disaster  assist- 
ance for  homeowners  and  businesses; 

Utilizes  private  sector  resources  to  fos- 
ter equity  capital  for  businesses  through 
small  business  investment  companies; 

Provides  procurement  assistance  and 
access  to  contracts  for  small  and  small 
disadvantaged  businesses  that  might 
otherwise  be  foreclosed  in  the  normal 
procurement  process;  and 

Has  one  of  the  most  successful  advo- 
cacy programs  on  behalf  of  their  con- 
stituents. 

These  programs  have  been  created,  re- 
viewed, and  refined  by  the  work  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  aa  Small  Busi- 
ness during  the  past  quarter  century 

in  cooperation  with  other  standing  com- 
mittees. That  cooperation  will  continue 
to  exist. 

This  resolution  signals  to  the  small 
business  community,  tbe  executive 
branch,  and  tbe  public,  tbat  tbe  con- 
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tlnued  vitality  of  small  business  is  a  mat- 
ter of  continuing  priority  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  resolution  is  the  next  logical 
•tep  for  us  in  its  recognition  of  small 
business. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Tte  resolution  (S.  Res.  101) ,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Bakzb  for  himself,  Mr.  Robkkt  C. 
Btro,  Mr.  WncKXK,  Mr.  Nxjnn,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Hatakawa,  &ir.  Qorton,  Mr. 
Rushan,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Badcus,  Mr. 
Lrrm,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Bxtmpers,  Mr. 
HusDLESTON,  Mr.  Sasskr,  and  Mr. 
BoscHwiTz,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Rn.  101 

Resolved,  Th&t  Rxile  XXV,  p«r»gnph  3  (b) , 
Is  amended  by  striking: 
••Small   BuaineaB 17". 

Sk.    a.    Rule    XXV.    paragraph    3(a),    Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
and  ad  fling  In  Ueu  thereof: 
"Sznall  Buslnea... 17.". 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  1  of  Rule  XXV  la  amend- 
ed by — 

(a)  redesignating  subparagraph  (o)  aa 
subparagraph  (p);  and 

(b)  inserting  after  subparagraph  (n)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(o)(l)  Committee  on  Small  Business,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

"(2)  Any  propoeed  legislation  reported  by 
such  committee  which  relates  to  matters 
other  than  the  functions  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  shall,  at  the  request  of 
the  chairman  of  any  standing  committee 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter 
extraneous  to  the  functions  of  the  Small 
Biulneas  Administration,  be  considered  and 
reported  by  such  standing  committee  prior 
to  its  oondderation  by  the  Senate:  and  like- 
wise measures  reported  by  other  committees 
directly  relating  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration shall,  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, be  referred  to  the  Oonunittee  on  Small 
Business  for  its  consideration  of  any  por- 
tions of  the  measure  dealing  with  the  &nall 
Business  Administration,  and  be  reported  by 
this  committee  prior  to  its  consideration  by 
tbe  Senate." 

"(3)  Such  committee  shall  also  study  and 
survey  by  means  of  research  and  Investiga- 
tion all  problems  of  American  small  business 
enterprises,  and  report  thereon  from  time 
to  time." 

SBC.  4.  Senate  Resolution  68,  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 20. 1950  is  repealed. 

Sec  5.  Senate  Resolution  272,  agreed  to 
May  26,  1950  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  Senate  ResoluUon  104,  agreed  to 
AprU  29,  1976  is  repealed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


IJMI 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  need  for  my  time  under  the 


standing  order,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  it  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  or  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  will  ac- 
cept the  time. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  Mr.  PROXMmi  such  time  as  he 
may  desire. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


UNITED   NATIONS   REPORT   ON 
GENOCIDE    IN   CAMBODIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  feel  that  a  genocide  treaty  is  no 
longer  necessary  because  the  horror  that 
occurred  in  Hitler's  Europe  in  World 
War  n  will  never  recur.  The  fact  is  that 
genocide  is  something  that  has  happened 
over  and  over  again  and  is  happening 
right  now. 

No  lesser  an  authority  than  the  United 
Nations  has  asserted  just  recently  that 
genocide  committed  by  the  Pol  Pot  re- 
gime lies  at  the  root  of  Cambodia's  cur- 
rent, serious  problems. 

The  study,  sponsored  by  the  U.N. 
Human  Right's  Commission,  describes 
events  in  Cambodia  as  "without  prece- 
dent in  our  century,  except  for  the  hor- 
ror of  Nazism." 

The  barbaric  genocide  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge  left  millions  dead  and  maimed. 
Conservative  estimates  put  the  percent- 
age of  Cambodians  destroyed  at  over 
one-seventh  of  the  population.  Those 
who  survived  will  bear  deep  psychologi- 
cal scars  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The 
atrocities  of  the  Pol  Pot  regime  during 
1958  were  committed  in  the  name  of  self 
determination  and  Marxist  rule.  Yet  the 
price  was  a  calculated,  systematic  elimi- 
nation of  entire  segments  of  the  nation- 
al population.  The  study  emphasizes  that 
the  memory  of  this  genocide  must  never 
be  forgotten. 

This  report,  issued  on  January  19  of 
this  year,  led  to  the  recent  UN.  Human 
Rights  Resolution  29,  which  cites  the 
extreme  violations  of  human  rights  in 
Cambodia  in  recent  times,  and  calls  for 
the  parties  of  the  present  conflict  to  ne- 
gotiate a  settlement,  and  begin  to  im- 
prove the  terrible  conditions  the  popu- 
lat'on  now  faces. 

Mr.  President,  that  the  Cambodian 
people  have  suffered  famine,  torture,  and 
persecution  in  the  past  decade  is  not 
news.  Reports  of  this  sort  serve  to  con- 
firm our  worst  fears,  by  revising  our  esti- 
mates of  killing  and  destruction  con- 
stantly upward.  But  to  a  generation  that 
has  seen  death  camps,  political  torture, 
and  widespread  repression,  additional 
horrors  seem  almost  commonplace — in- 
evitable products  of  the  dark  side  of  hu- 
man nature.  This  acceptance  is  both 
frightening  and  intolerable. 

Somewhere  the  terror  must  stop;  some- 
time a  declaration  must  be  made  against 
the  madness  we  almost  helplessly  accept. 
There  now  exists  a  declaration  that  con- 


demns the  insanity  of  mass  murder,  and 
makes  this  most  grotesque  violation  of 
human  rights  and  international  crime. 
The  United  States  has  not  joined  in  this 
declaraticMi. 

We.  the  United  States,  submitted  the 
Genocide  Convention.  President  Truman 
submitted  the  Genocide  Convention  for 
Senate  ratification  in  1949.  We  were  suc- 
cessful in  gaining  its  adoption  by  the 
United  Nations  first.  We  led  the  way. 
Thirty- two  years  later,  the  Senate  re- 
mains uncommitted  on  this  issue.  We 
have  not  voted  on  a  treaty  that  asserts 
the  most  basic  right  to  live,  that  has  been 
supported  by  every  President  since  Tru- 
man, including  the  current  incumbent 
President,  President  Reagan,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Alexander  Halg.  Of 
course,  this  would  greatly  strengthen  our 
credibility  when  speaking  out  against  op- 
pression and  persecution  throughout  the 
world. 

Only  the  John  Birch  Society  and  a  few 
other  far,  far  right  groups  oppose  this. 
The  American  Bar  Association,  every  re- 
ligious group  has  spoken  out  strongly  in 
favor  of  our  ratifying  the  convention, 
and  yet  this  body  somehow  has  not  found 
the  will  or  the  courage  to  act  as  we  cer- 
tainly should. 

Few,  if  any  of  us  would  be  unwilling 
to  express  outrage  over  the  crime  of  gen- 
ocide. Now  it  is  time  to  stand  together 
and  be  counted.  There  is  no  reasonable 
defense  against  the  treaty's  ratification, 
and  our  inaction  in  these  Chambers  only 
serve  to  embarrsiss  us  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

We  must  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  Mr. 
Eagleton  if  he  needs  it. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
EAGLETON 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Eagleton. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Presi- 
dent and  I  thank  both  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  for  their  courtesy. 


THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
HUMAN  RIGHTS:  A  DISTURBING 
HHIHT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing his  Presidential  campaign.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  pledged  to  change  the  di- 
rection of  the  countrv  in  both  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs  and  his  impressive 
electoral  mandate  obviously  gives  him 
the  right  to  enunciate  and  pursue  new 
policies. 

Nevertheless,  I  express  my  concern 
over  one  of  those  policy  shifts,  namely, 
the  decision  to  deemphasize,  if  not 
abandon,  the  human  rights  element  of 
the  Carter  administration's  foreign 
policy. 

While  I  applaud  the  administration's 


resolve  to  mount  a  major  effort  to  com- 
bat international  terrorism,  I  believf 
that  this  new  policy  should  be  looked 
on  as  an  extension  of,  and  not  a  sub- 
stitute for,  our  commitment  to  human 
rights.  Fundamentally,  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  violent  tactics  of 
terrorist  groups  and  the  systematic 
brutality  of  some  governments.  Both  are 
exercises  in  power  from  the  barrel  of  a 
gun.  Both  rely  on  the  instruments  of 
fear  and  repression  to  achieve  theii 
ends.  Both  are  abhorrent  to  the  values 
of  freedom  and  human  dignity  this  Na- 
tion always  has  represented. 

I  am  a  realist  and  recognize  that  we 
live  in  an  imperfect  world.  At  times,  ou? 
national  interest  requires  that  we  coop- 
erate with  and  assist  regimes  whose  do- 
mestic policies  we  find  repugnant.  It 
is  the  choice  of  the  lesser  evil. 

However,  such  exigencies  should  not 
be  allowed  to  obscure  our  more  lasting 
purpose  of  promoting  human  rights 
throughout  the  world.  This  involves  a 
delicate  diplomatic  balance,  which  some- 
times depends  as  much  on  how  we  un- 
dertake an  action  as  the  action  itself. 

That  brings  me  to  the  point  of  my  re- 
marks today,  which  is  to  register  my  dis- 
may at  the  warmth  with  which  this  ad- 
ministration has  embraced  a  succession 
of  questionable  regimes  around  the 
world.  I  cite  the  following  events  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  November 
election. 

In  the  administration's  first  public 
statement  of  policy  toward  South  Africa. 
President  Reagan  stunned  the  frontline 
South  African  nations  by  proclaiming 
support  for  the  government  of  Prime 
Minister  P.  W.  Botha,  thus  undermin- 
ing the  collective  settlement  project  in 
Namibia  which  the  United  States, 
Britain,  CJermany,  and  Canada  have 
pressed  since  1D78.  There  are  reports 
that  the  administration  is  considering 
inviting  Mr.  Botha  to  become  the  first 
South  African  head  of  state  ever  to  visit 
the  United  States.  In  one  of  the  most 
shocking  examples  of  official  deceit  I 
have  witnessed  in  many  years,  the  State 
Department  has  backtracked  on  earlier 
denials  and  now  confirms  that  the  high- 
est ranking  South  African  military  in- 
telligence officer  met  secretly  with  UJ*. 
Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkoatnck  last  we^ 
JuEt  a  few  days  befcre,  the  Depart- 
ment \-lgorously  denied  that  the  visit  had 
any  official  sanction.  In  fact,  it  was  said 
to  have  occurred  without  official  knowl- 
edge. Now  the  truth  comes  out,  and  we 
find  that  not  only  did  the  visit  have  offi- 
cial blessing,  but  this  mihtary  represent- 
ative of  the  most  openly  racist  society 
on  Earth  had  a  private  meeting  with  a 
memt>er  of  the  Reagan  Cabinet. 

Next  point:  As  President-elect,  Mr. 
Reagan  met  with  Imelda  Marcos— wife 
of  PhUippine  President  Ferdinand  Mar- 
cos. Reportedly,  he  gave  assurances 
that  the  new  administration  would  be 
less  judgmental  toward  the  Philippine 
Government,  which  was  characterized 
as  a  major  ally.  Those  assurances  tended 
to  relieve  President  Marcos  of  the  pres- 


sure on  him  to  ease  repressive  condi- 
tions in  the  island  nation. 

In  February,  President  Reagan  re- 
ceived President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  of 
South  Korea  at  the  White  House.  He  was 
the  second  head  of  state  to  be  officially 
welcomed  since  the  inauguration.  By  em- 
bracing President  Chun,  President  Rea- 
gan diluted  the  criticism  this  Govern- 
ment has  continued  to  express  over 
South  Korea's  violent  takeover  of  the 
government  by  the  military. 

Next  item:  Secretary  of  State  Alex- 
ander Halg  received  Argentine  Presi- 
dent-designate, Lt.  Gen.  Roberto  Viola, 
and  signaled  an  apparent  willingness  to 
lift  the  3 -year  ban  on  arms  sales  to  Ar- 
gentina Imposed  by  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration for  violations  of  human  rights. 
He  also  indicated  a  willingness  to  act 
favorably  on  Argentina's  desire  to  pur- 
chase about  100  million  worth  of  arms. 

Next :  The  new  administration  has  in- 
dicated a  willingness  to  ask  Congress  to 
repeal  legislation  that  effectively  pro- 
hibits U.S.  military  intervention  in  An- 
gola. Coming  so  quickly  on  the  heels  of 
our  escalating  involvement  in  El  Salva- 
dor, this  is  particularly  disturbing. 

Next:  Reports  have  circulated  con- 
cerning the  prospect  of  renewed  and  ex- 
tensive American  arms  sales  to  Paki- 
stan— in  particular,  the  sale  of  two 
squadrons  of  F-15  fighters,  a  request  the 
Carter  administration  would  not  even 
consider. 

Next:  The  State  Department  an- 
nounced resumption  of  Export-Import 
Bank  financing  for  American  exports  to 
Chile  and  also  invited  Chile  to  partici- 
pate in  military  exercises  with  the  navies 
of  the  United  States  and  Argentina. 

Next:  Members  of  the  administration 
have  proposed  selling  C-130  Hercules 
mihtary  transport  planes  to  the  revolu- 
tionary government  of  Algeria,  thus  re- 
versing a  longstanding  policy  barring 
military  sales  to  that  Soviet-supplied 
militant  government. 

Adding  to  the  burden  of  these  develop- 
ments, the  administration  has  seen  fit 
to  nominate  a  once  outspoken  oppcHient 
of  human  rights  statutes  to  head  up  the 
State  Department  office  responsible  for 
administering  those  very  laws.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  nomination  of  Ernest 
Lefever  to  that  critical  post  will  be  taken 
by  a  watching  world  as  an  abandonment 
of  our  past  commitment. 

The  imfortunate  message  these  events 
convey  to  the  world,  I  am  afraid,  is  that 
we  no  longer  care  what  outrages  a  gov- 
ernment commits  against  its  own  people 
so  long  as  it  can  be  useful  to  us  in  con- 
taining the  spread  of  guerrilla  terrorism. 
I  hope  that  this  is  not  the  administra- 
tion's intent,  for  it  would  have  serious 
practical  as  well  as  moral  ImpUcations 
for  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Our  identification  with  the  aspirations 
of  oppressed  people  throughout  the 
world  has  given  our  country  a  real  edge 
in  competing  for  influence  in  the  Third 
World.  Nothing  has  so  confounded  the 
Soviets  in  recent  years  as  the  funda- 
mental contrast  between  governments 
founded  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  hu- 


man rights,  and  the  Cwnmunlrt  system. 
Even  the  nonalined  movement  has  be- 
come a  source  of  consternation  for  tbe 
Soviets. 

A  rational  case  can  be  made  that  the 
Carter  administration  went  a  bit  over- 
board in  its  human  rights  policy.  Cer- 
tamiy,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  poUcy 
was  applied  in  an  inconsistent  way  I 
can  weu  underotand  an  ellort  to  correct 
those  admitted  problems.  What  concenis 
mo  is  that  this  administration  appears 
to  be  going  too  far  in  the  oppo3it#»  direc- 
t.on,  pubUcly  courting  governments  with 
human  rights  records  almost  as  deplor- 
able as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  itaelf . 
In  many  cases,  these  countries  are  either 
not  vital  to  our  interests  or  have  their 
own  motives  for  staying  distant  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  cannot  be  an  encouraging  de- 
velopment to  those  countries  which  have 
responded  to  our  leadership  In  the  hu- 
man rights  area,  and  which  have  in- 
fluenced organizations  such  as  the  OAS 
and  the  OAU  to  incorporate  the  basic 
tenets  of  freedom  in  their  respective 
charters.  Do  we  throw  away  these  ad- 
vantages simply  because  we  did  not  like 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  last  admin- 
istration? Does  it  not  make  better  sense 
to  correct  the  inconsistencies,  but  main- 
tain the  poUcy  which  has  served  us  so 
well  in  the  world? 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  not  the  admin- 
istration's new  foreign  poUcy  initiatives 
that  so  much  concern  me.  It  is  the  seem- 
ing abandonment  of  the  old  and  endur- 
ing values  of  our  past  approach  to  the 
world.  I  question  whether  it  Is  necessary, 
even  in  the  pursuit  of  a  united  effort 
against  terrorism,  to  display  such 
warmth  and  respect  to  regimes  whoee 
values  are  so  repugnant  to  our  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  deilc  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICKR  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  .  The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlthoat 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
GOLDWATER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN^  E9CONOMIC 
RECOVERY  PLAN 

Mr.  GOIDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  this  morning  to  support  President 
Reagan's  economic  recovery  plan,  and  I 
would  like  to  start  off  by  observing  that 
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It  contains  basically  six  elemental  and 
fBfti'nt^f'  ingredients. 

Plrst,  this  will  make  major  reducti<ms 
in  the  growth  of  Federal  spending. 

Second,  there  will  be  sizable  tax  cuts  to 
ivward  work  and  encourage  savings. 

Third,  there  will  be  a  reversal  of  over- 
all regulation. 

F^jurth,  we  wlL  weed  out  waste  and 
fraud. 

Fifth,  we  will  cut  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy as  much  as  it  can  be  cut  and  still 
allow  services  to  be  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Sixth,  we  will  work  to  control  the 
money  supply. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss these  various  ingredients  one  by 
one. 

Krst.  President  Reagan  has  identified 
ways  the  Federal  budget  can  be  reduced 
by  $56  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  This 
Includes  $49  billion  of  on-budget  savings 
and  an  additional  $5  billion  of  ofT-budget 
outlay  savings,  and  changes  in  user  fees 
that  will  eliminate  $2  billion  of  subsi- 
dies. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  1981-84  fis- 
cal years  the  President's  budget  plan  will 
bring  down  the  rate  of  growth  of  Federal 
spending  to  5.5  percent  annually  com- 
pared to  the  16-percent  trend  of  the  last 
3  years.  Thus  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending  will  be  held  below  the  increase 
in  the  gross  national  product. 

I  do  not  think  the  President  went  as 
far  as  he  could  have  in  all  areas  of 
budget  savings.  For  example,  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  unemployment  pay- 
ments could  have  been  beefed  up.  liie 
administration  properly  calls  for  new 
legislation  stopping  unemployment  in- 
surance payments  to  people  who  wUl  not 
take  other  jobs  at  the  minimum  wage 
after  drawing  benefits  for  3  months.  But 
the  administration  has  not  recom- 
mended a  change  that  would  result  in 
even  greater  savings,  and  that  Is  impos- 
ing a  Federal  restriction  on  payments  to 
strikers  and,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  an  American  who  believes 
that  we  should  make  Federal  payments 
to  people  who  voluntarily  leave  their 
jobs  to  go  on  strike. 

In  fact,  I  ask  the  question  why  should 
the  taxpayers  have  to  bear  the  costs  of 
s\ibsidizing  people  who  voluntarily  stay 
off  the  job  while  they  are  on  strike? 
There  Is  no  Federal  requirement,  Mr. 
President,  in  this  area  at  the  present 
time,  and  there  should  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  places 
in  the  budget  where  the  administration's 
zeal  for  immediate  savings  might  be  ex- 
cessive. I  am  very  skeptical,  for  example, 
of  the  wisdom  in  reducing  the  long-term 
lending  authority  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Unfortunately,  our  major  trade 
competitors  are  engaged  in  serious  credit 
warfare  primarily  directed  against  our 
growth  industries,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  negotiate  an  elimination  of  Gov- 
ernment export  credits  by  making  iml- 
lateral  concessions. 

But,  even  so,  I  am  prepared  to  support 
the  President's  overall  program  and  to 


applaud  his  efforts  to  finally  get  control 
over  the  budget  and  restore  the  value  of 
the  dollar. 

On  the  second  point.  Mr.  President,  tax 
reductions,  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed personal  tax  rate  reductions  of  10 
percent  each  year  for  3  years  beginning 
in  July.  Now,  these  cuts  will  barely  com- 
pensate taxpayers  for  the  price  of  rising 
into  higher  tax  brackets  as  their  salaries 
keep  even  with  inflation,  and  they  are  the 
minimum  reductions  individuals  are  en- 
tiUed  to. 

Also  the  President  has  recommended 
accelerated  capital  costs  recovery  depre- 
ciation so  that  business  firms  will  be  en- 
couraged to  make  the  investments  in  the 
new  plant  and  equipment  that  are  need- 
ed to  modernize  our  industries  and  re- 
store competitiveness  and  increased  pro- 
ductivity. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize  this 
particular  point  too  much  because  I 
think  it  is  the  whole  meat  and  substance, 
you  might  say  the  nut,  of  the  Reagan 
proposal  to  get  this  country  back  on  its 
fiscal  feet. 

I  used  to  argue  with  President  Eisen- 
hower that  we  were  not  reinvesting 
enough  of  our  gross  profits  when  we  were 
reaching  a  sum  of  over  ZV2  percent  and 
approaching  4. 

In  my  business,  when  I  was  in  business, 
I  used  to  invest  over  4  percent  each  year, 
and  I  have  always  felt  that  if  we  could  go 
for  a  period  and  see  a  general  investment 
of  around  5  percent  we  would  see  the 
type  of  business  growth  that  this  coim- 
try  has  enjoyed  ever  since  the  industrial 
revolution  of  the  late  ISOO'."; 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  been  go- 
ing through  and  what  I  think  is  a  major 
source  of  our  industrial  problem  is  har- 
assment by  the  Government  and  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  caused  by  ex- 
cessive Federal  tax  rates  and  rulings,  on 
the  American  business  structure, 
whether  that  structure  is  corporate,  pri- 
vate business,  or  professional  business. 

Businesses  have  to  grow  if  people  are 
going  to  have  jobs  and  if  the  oncoming 
generations  of  young  people  are  going  to 
find  jobs.  Even  though  we  now  have  over 
90  million  people  employed  in  this  coun- 
try, I  think  within  the  next  5  years  we 
could  easily  increase  that  by  14  million  if 
we  gave  the  corporations  and  businesses 
of  this  country  real  Incentives  to  invest 
more  of  their  gross  profit  in  new  equip- 
ment, new  buildings,  and  new  ideas  so 
that  we  can  continue  to  grow  economi- 
cally as  we  have  always  grown  up  imtil 
recent  years. 

If  I  may  point  out,  Mr.  President,  how 
important  I  feel  this  is,  I  happen  to  serve 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  I 
am  chairman  of  the  Tactical  Warfare 
subcommittee.  In  that  position  I  have  to 
listen  to  the  needs  of  the  military,  and  I 
sit  there  day  after  day  after  day  asking 
myself  a  rather  unusual  question  but, 
nevertheless,  it  has  to  be  asked:  Do  we 
have  the  industrial  capacity  in  the 
United  States  to  build  up  our  defense 
potential  or  build  up  our  military? 

I  have  grave  doubts,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  do  have  this.  I  hope  I  am  wrong, 
but  we  are  going  to  see  the  Industry  of 
this  country  challenged,  and  challenged 


immediately,  as  we  begin  to  aiithorlze 
new  sdrplanes,  new  ships,  new  tanks  and 
so  forth,  for  the  military. 

Then,  you  add  to  that  problem  the 
problem  that  we  import  into  this  country 
every  metal  we  have  to  have  to  build 
equipment,  like  bauxite,  cobalt,  and  so 
forth.  We  have  not  been  bringing  these  in 
because  our  industry  bEis  not  been  able  to 
afford  to  stockpile  it.  We  now  find  our- 
selves looking  at  lead  times  of  up  to  3 
years  to  replace  a  little  thing  like  the 
landing  strut  on  a  fighter  plane  because 
it  is  made  of  titanium,  and  we  do  not 
have  that  much  titanium  in  this  country. 

I  mention  those  two  things  because 
they  are  directly  connected  with  the 
problem  of  getting  American  industry 
back  on  its  feet,  working  as  it  should, 
and  producing  the  things  that  we  need, 
not  just  to  build  aircraft  and  tanlcs  and 
so  forth,  but  to  provide  the  butter  end, 
as  we  call  it,  for  the  American  people. 

I  happen  to  be  cosponsoring  each  of 
these  needed  tax  changes,  but  I  would 
personally  like  to  see  even  greater  incen- 
tives added  for  savings,  such  as  a  total 
exemption  of  a  thousand  dollars  or  more 
for  interest  earned  and  dividends. 

Also,  our  Nation's  manufacturers,  as  I 
have  discussed,  who  are  being  crushed 
under  the  burden  of  compliance  with 
Government  mandated  environmental 
and  safety  rules,  need  some  form  of  tax 
relief  from  these  capital  Investment 
costs  that  make  absolutely  no  contribu- 
tion to  productivity. 

I  would  just  cite  one  example.  My 
State  of  Arizona  produces  65  percent  of 
all  the  copper  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  yet  the  environmentalists  are 
demanding  that  the  smelters  in  the  cop- 
per industry  relieve  their  smoke-produc- 
ing smelters  100  percent. 

Well,  it  is  scientifically  and  techni- 
cally Impossible  to  do  that.  Nevertheless, 
these  well-intentioned  people  are  trying 
to  do  it.  And  they  are  causing  many  of 
our  copper  people  to  feel:  Why  stay  In 
this  business  that  is  not  too  profitable  to 
begin  with?  Why  not  depend  on  foreign 
countries  for  our  copper  like  we  depend 
on  foreign  countries  for  every  other 
metal  that  we  have  to  have? 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  let  off  a 
bit  in  this  desire  that  all  of  us  have  to 
see  cleaner  air  and  cleaner  water  in  the 
interest  of  production  for  our  coimtry. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  we  get  to  the 
subject  of  deregulation. 

President  Reagan  has  seized  control 
of  the  regulatory  process.  Only  9  days 
after  his  inauguration,  the  President 
froze  all  "midnight"  regulations  of  the 
Carter  administration  that  had  been  is- 
sued, but  were  not  yet  effective.  Then 
on  February  17,  the  President  issued  an 
Executive  order  giving  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  a  review  and 
rewrite  power  over  new  executive  branch 
regulations.  The  rules  subject  to  OMB's 
veto  have  in  the  past  accounted  for  up 
to  70  percent  of  the  costs  imposed  on  the 
private  sector  by  regulation.  I  applaud 
the  President  for  taking  these  initiatives 
and  hope,  in  turn,  we  can  have  his  sup- 
port for  the  legislative  veto,  which  would 
allow  either  House  of  Congress  to  over- 
turn, or  at  least  delay,  major  proposed 
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rules  without  Presidential  signature.  In 
this  way,  both  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress would  have  an  immediate  veto 
power  over  excessive  regulation. 

And  let  me  remind  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  remind  my  colleagues  that  we  create 
these  agencies  in  the  Congress.  But  we 
do  not  tell  those  agencies  how  far  they 
can  go.  We  do  not  build  a  fence  around 
what  their  responsibilities  are. 

Consequently,  somebody  is  hired,  usu- 
ally somebody  who  does  not  know  one 
end  from  the  other  about  what  he  is 
going  to  imdertake,  then  he  and  the 
people  he  hires  write  the  regulations. 
And,  frankly,  in  case  after  case  after 
case,  they  are  regulations  written  by 
people  who  have  never  been  near  the 
problem. 

Now,  because  the  Congress  has  been 
derelict  in  doing  this,  I  think  the  Con- 
gress should  have  given  to  them  the 
right  to  veto  any  regulation  that  is  writ- 
ten by  any  agency  to  govern  the  lives 
of  the  American  people. 

The  reduction  in  regulations  under  the 
administration's  present  plan  will  result 
in  savings  of  $500  million  in  Govern- 
ment administrative  expenses  in  1981 
and  reduce  the  compliance  costs  of  regu- 
lations, which  add  up  to  $100  billion 
per  year  to  the  price  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

Also,  it  is  my  understanding  the  ad- 
ministration will  change  the  criteria  for 
issuing  regulations — from  the  old  policy 
of  imposing  rules  unless  a  firm  can  prove 
the  cost  is  so  great  it  will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness, to  a  new  standard  under  which 
Government  intrusion  is  permitted  only 
if  it  produces  benefits  that  outweigh  the 
costs  and  if  the  regulation  allows  com- 
pliance by  the  least  expensive  method. 

And  then  there  is  waste  and  fraud. 
The  administration  will  announce  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  details  of  a  major 
effort  to  control  program  waste  and 
fraud.  And  I  do  not  think  we  can  just 
laugh  this  off  and  say  it  cannot  happen 
in  the  Federal  Government.  I  remember 
one  director  of,  I  believe  it  was.  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  admitted 
that  $7  billion  had  been  stolen  the  year 
before.  I  would  not  want  to  guess  as  to 
how  much  of  the  taxpayers'  money  has 
been  stolen  by  people  who  work  or  have 
worked  for  the  Government  or  have  re- 
ceived Government  payments. 

Now  even  the  Defense  Department  is 
not  exempt  from  charges  to  eliminate 
wasteful  practices.  I  have  personally 
suggested  specific  contract  procurement 
changes,  such  as  multiyear  contract  and 
increased  competitive  bidding,  that  will 
save  $3  to  $4  billion  annually.  I  am  con- 
fident many  of  these  measures  will  be 
adopted  by  Secretary  Weinberger. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  just 
one  incident.  We  have  been  buying  one 
airplane  for  three  services  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  last  5  or  6  years  without  any 
bidding  at  all.  You  and  I  can  walk  into 
any  salesroom  that  sells  that  aircraft 
and  buy  it  for  the  same  price  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  for  it,  when,  if  we 
had  bidding,  we  could  have  saved  some 
money  on  it. 

In  fact,  they  do  not  even  tell  us  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  they  are  going  to  buy  more. 


They  only  tell  the  House  because  they 
know  I  am  going  to  raise  all  kinds  of 
cain  about  it  and  they  do  not  want  to 
have  that  kind  of  trouble  until  we  get 
into  conference. 

The  next  point  is  reducing  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  One  of  the  first  actions  by 
President  Reagan  was  to  place  a  com- 
plete freeze  on  Federal  hiring.  As  a  suc- 
cessor to  this  policy,  the  President  is 
proposing  steep,  annual  reductions  in 
Government  employment  that  will  bring 
Federal  payrolls  down  by  at  least  7  per- 
cent in  1986. 

For  nondefense  agencies,  civilian  em- 
ployment will  be  reduced  to  a  level  that 
would  have  been  achieved  if  the  total 
freeze  on  hiring  remained  in  effect 
through  1981.  Even  allowing  for  planned 
increases  at  the  Department  of  Defense, 
civilian  employment  will  fall  by  43,000 
positions  in  1982. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  is  serious, 
because  we  are  now  being  required  to 
take  men  and  women  in  imiform  and 
place  them  into  jobs  that  normally  are 
done  by  civilians  under  contract. 

The  last  point  I  will  discuss  is  money 
supply.  Although  monetary  policy  is  by 
law  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  administration  antici- 
pates that  the  rate  of  money  and  credit 
growth  will  be  reduced  gradually,  but 
steadily.  Easy  money,  high  interest  rate 
policies  must  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  administration's  4-year  plan  to 
eliminate  deficit  spending  should  cut  in- 
flation in  half  by  the  1986  fiscal  year  and 
enable  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
dramatically  reduce  the  growth  in  the 
money  supply. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  feelings  about  this.  I  did  so 
yesterday  in  a  letter  to  my  Republican 
colleagues,  which  I  offered  to  them  from 
an  older  man  who  has  been  aroimd  here 
a  while,  who  has  no  great  ambitions  in 
the  political  field.  I  have  had  about  all  I 
can.  We  are  going  to  have  to  forget  the 
demands  of  our  constituents  in  many 
cases.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  ask 
ourselves  an  important  question:  What 
is  the  most  important — my  being  re- 
elected or  saving  this  country? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  sound 
like  an  alarmist,  but  I  have  been  con- 
cerned on  this  ever  since  I  went  into 
national  politics  over  30  years  ago.  Oiu- 
country  is  not  going  to  exist  long  if  we 
continue  the  policies  that  we  have  been 
following  for  nearly  40  years :  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility, over  regulation  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  disregard  for  the  Constitution's 
call  for  freedom,  and  a  disregard  for  our 
regulations  with  other  countries. 

So  I  have  pleaded  with  my  Republican 
colleagues,  and  I  merely  offer  this  as  a 
suggestion  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate, 
that  when  it  comes  time  to  vote  for  a  de- 
crease in  spending  that  might  affect  a 
certain  group  of  our  constituents,  I  think 
we  have  to  weigh  that  by  saying,  Will  it 
hurt  the  constituents  more  than  it  will 
hurt  the  country?  If  it  will  do  the  coun- 
try more  good,  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  we  have  to  tell  our  constituents, 
"No,  I  am  going  to  vote  the  way  the 
President  has  suggested  because  in  the 
long  run  it  will  be  better  for  you  and  it 
will  be  better  for  your  children,  your 


grandchildren,  and  I  honestly  believe  it 
can  do  more  to  insure  the  continued 
existence  of  America  than  any  ana 
thing." 

I  am  very,  very  fearful  about  the  dollar, 
which  is  now  worth  only  about  10  cents 
of  the  dollar  that  we  looked  at  years  ago, 
a  dollar  continuing  to  decrease  in  value, 
which  will  continue  to  decrease  in  value. 
This  country  cannot  go  bankrupt  as  long 
as  we  can  print  money,  but  as  somebody 
once  told  me,  we  would  not  be  bankrupt 
but  we  would  be  mightJy  imstable.  Hav- 
ing been  in  business,  that  means  the 
same  thing  to  me  as  bankruptcy. 

I  send  that  out  as  a  thought  for  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  consider — what  is  best 
for  the  United  States,  not  what  is  best  to 
get  reelected. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
ders for  today  occur  not  necessarily  in 
the  sequence  given. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rc^. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  lyAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLOWATEB).  Without  objecttoD,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  ECONOMIC 
PACKAGE 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  President  Reagan's 
economic  package*.  In  the  days  ahead  we 
will  hear  from  many  well  intentioned 
people  who  will  want  to  insure  that  their 
special  program  remains  intact.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  pointed  out  in  a  series  of 
articles  that  were  recently  published  "it 
will  take  courage  for  Congress  to  resist 
the  importunings  of  so  many  special  in- 
terest groups." 

President  Reagan  has  sent  us  a  sweep- 
ing fiscal  package  that  is  deserving  of  the 
support  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The 
President  deserves  the  help  of  Democrats 
in  both  Houses  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  bipartisan  support  that  was  given 
Presidents  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  John 
Kennedy  during  previous  times  of  eco- 
nomic peril.  I  certainly  hope  that  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  put  aside  par- 
tisan politics  and  support  President  Rea- 
gan's economic  initiative. 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt,  in  the  first 
100  days  of  his  administration,  proposed 
an  emergency  banking  bill.  House  ml- 
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nority  leader  Bertrand  H.  Snell  told  his 
colleagues: 

The  house  U  burning  down,  wid  the  Preei- 
dent  at  the  United  SUtas  nys  thU  15  the  wmy 
to  put  out  the  fire. 

He  asked  his  fellow  Republicans  to 
support  that  unprecedented  bill,  and 
they  did. 

When  John  Kennedy  In  1963  proposed 
the  Nation's  first  massive  tax  cut  not 
preceded  by  a  recession,  a  budget  sur- 
plus or  an  equal  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures, my  party  called  it  "the  biggest 
gamble  in  history."  But  most  Republi- 
cans supported  that  tmprecedented  bill, 
and  the  gamble  paid  off. 

Now  In  1981  Ronald  Reagan  has  pro- 
posed a  sweeping  fiscal  package  that  is 
also  unprecedented  in  Its  approach.  He. 
too,  is  accused  of  gambling  with  our 
economy  and  breaking  with  the  past.  He. 
too,  seeks  the  support  of  both  parties 
and  the  backing  of  all  citizens.  He  de- 
serves it. 

Congress,  to  be  sure,  must  examine 
the  Reagan  package  with  care,  making 
certain  that  its  burdens  and  benefits  are 
equally  shared.  No  group,  region,  or  eco- 
nomic interest  should  be  exempt  from 
the  pain  of  its  budget  reductions,  and  no 
group,  region,  or  economic  Interest 
should  be  excluded  from  the  boon  of  its 
tax  reductions.  Responsible  objections 
should  be  heard.  Hardship  cases  snould 
be  studied.  Constructive  amendments 
should  be  offered. 

But  let  us  not  pick  the  Reagan  pack- 
age to  pieces  or  delay  its  passage  unto 
death.  Let  us  not  fiddle  while  the  fires  of 
Inflation  bum  and  the  clouds  of  yet  an- 
other recession  darken  the  horizon.  Let 
us  not  place  our  regional  requirements 
or  our  partisan  prejudices  ahead  of  the 
national  interest.  Let  us  give  Ronald 
Reagan  a  chance. 

His  econcMnic  program  will  not  pro- 
duce miracles  in  the  battle  against  iiifia- 
tion.  After  all,  it  cannot  dismantle 
OPEC,  improve  the  weather,  or  curb  the 
demands  of  those  seeking  ever-higher 
payments  for  their  products  or  services. 
But  his  program  will  introduce  disci- 
pline in  a  Federal  budget  now  nuining 
amok.  It  will  substitute  sacrifice  for  a 
pattern  of  barely  concealed  fiscal  self- 
indulgence.  It  will  lower  the  ordinary 
citizen's  expectations  of  what  his  gov- 
ernment will  do  for  him  and  increase  his 
expectations  of  what  his  savings  will  buy 
for  him. 

It  took  courage  for  Reagan  to  call  for 
the  pruning  of  so  many  sacred  groves. 
It  will  take  equal  courage  for  Congress 
to  resist  the  importionings  of  so  many 
special  interest  groups,  at  least  one  of 
which  stands  behind  every  item  in  the 
budget.  And  it  will  take  still  greater 
courage  for  the  American  voter  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  greater  good  of  the  Na- 
tion, possibly  the  fate  of  the  next  gen- 
eration, requires  from  him  today  a 
willingness  to  accept  the  paring  of  some 
cherished  Federal  program  on  which  he 
had  come  to  rely. 

I  believe  that  courage  is  there.  I  be- 
Meve  that  my  Democratic  friends  wUl 
heed  the  same  caU  to  fight  the  Nation's 
mQaUoa  as  the  Republicans  did  in  1933 
I  believe  they  will  give  the  Reagan  tax- 


cut  gamble  the  same  opportunity  to 
prove  itself  that  the  Republicans  gave 
to  the  Kennedy  taxcut  gamble  in  1963. 
And  I  believe  that  Americans  every- 
where, regardless  of  party,  will  respond 
to  our  President's  call  for  sacrifice  and 
bold  action. 

President  Reagan  has  prescribed  some 
strong  medicine  for  an  ailing  nation. 
But  no  other  equally  far-reaching  remedy 
is  on  the  shelf.  We  have  tried  Keynes, 
controls,  committees,  and  guidelines  ga- 
lore. None  of  them  has  worked.  Let  us 
give  our  President  a  chance  to  do  what 
must  be  done  for  our  Nation. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    ECONOMIC    RE- 
COVERY PROGRAM 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  9.  No  Member  should  un- 
derestimate the  importance  of  the 
process  of  reconciliation  that  we  are  now 
undertaking.  This  resolution  will  be  the 
first  clear  signal  to  the  American  people 
that  Congress  Intends  to  Impose  the  same 
budgetary  discipline  on  itself  that  our  In- 
dividual constituents  have  found  indis- 
pensable in  these  challenging  times.  And 
it  will  further  signal  that  Congress  rec- 
ognizes that  the  time  for  such  discipline 
is  now — not  next  summer,  and  certainly 
not  next  year.  Time  is  of  the  essence. 
Every  day  we  wait  adds  to  the  burden 
to  be  borne  by  us,  our  children,  and  their 
children.  Every  hour  we  delay  threatens 
to  make  a  mockery  of  the  will  of  the 
American  people  so  clearly  expressed  In 
November,  and  reiterated  in  countless 
ways  since  then.  Americans  are  ready, 
and  they  will  not  forget  if  we  fail  to  heed 
their  call. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
distracted  by  those  who  refuse  to  hear 
that  call.  Over  the  past  several  days.  I 
have  heard  much  about  the  need  for 
compassion  in  Government,  from  people 
who  seem  to  believe  that  with  the  change 
in  political  control  that  occurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  November  election,  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  traditional  hu- 
manitarian outlook  of  our  Nation's  lead- 
ers. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Those  leaders  were  elected  by  the 
American  people — no  one  else — and  the 
American  people  remain  a  compassionate 
people,  as  we  have  been  throughout  our 
history. 

But  the  American  people  have  begun 
to  ask  a  question,  and  that  question  re- 
sounds from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other,  and  into  the  Halls  of  Congress: 
What  is  true  compassion?  Is  it  compas- 
sionate for  the  Government  to  turn  its 
citizens  Into  unwilling  and  perpetual 
creditors  by  nmning  a  massive  tab  called 
the  national  debt  to  such  an  amount 
that  it  now  threatens  to  exceed  our  gross 
national  product  for  an  entire  year?  Is  it 
compassionate  to  saddle  Americans  with 
an  ever-increasing  tax  burden,  while  at 
the  same  time  fueling  the  crudest  tax  of 
all— inflation— by  the  taxing  authority's 
own  spending  policies?  Is  It  compassion- 
ate to  harass  our  people's  employers  with 
unnecessary  regulation  to  the  point  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  provide  jobs  for 
their  own  fellow  citizens?  Does  true  com- 


passion mean  that  we  must  become  so 
preoccupied  with  the  distribution  of 
wealth  that  we  ignore  the  creation  of 
wealth,  and  cover  up  the  Inevitable  In- 
fection in  America's  economy  with  a 
medicine  show  poultice  of  printing  press 
money? 

The  American  people.  I  submit,  have 
given  their  answers  to  those  questions  in 
unmistakable  terms.  Americans  remain  a 
compassionate,  and  even  a  charitable 
people,  but  it  is  an  old  saying  that  never 
gets  too  old,  that  charity  begins  at  home, 
and  Americans  in  homes  across  this  land 
are  saying  that  they  want  their  Govern- 
ment to  act  compassionately  to  give  them 
a  currency  that  will  turn  another  old 
saying— "sound  as  a  dollar"— into  more 
than  a  sad  joke.  Americans  across  this 
land  are  saying  that  they  want  to  act 
compassionately  in  helping  to  regain 
America's  role  as  a  world  trade  and  pro- 
duction pacesetter,  not  through  a  make 
work  job,  but  in  the  honest  employment 
in  their  own  Nation's  industry.  And  what 
Americans  across  this  land,  and,  as  I 
learned  dramatically  this  week,  what 
Americans  across  Florida  are  saying  Is 
not  vague  or  unfocused.  It  is  specific  and 
pointed:  Support  President  Reagan  in 
his  program  for  economic  recovery. 

Two  weeks  ago.  I  placed  a  question- 
naire in  several  Florida  newspapers  so- 
liciting my  constituents'  opinions  about 
the  President's  program.  I  was  very 
curious  as  to  what  the  response  would 
be.  since  scientific  studies  have  shown 
tliat  persons  opposed  to  a  given  proposi- 
tion are  most  likely  to  respond  to  these 
types  of  inquiries,  being  more  emotionally 
involved  in  the  subject.  But  the  people 
fooled  the  pundits  again.  In  5  days,  I 
received  over  15,000  answers,  and  over 
95  percent  of  them  support  the  President. 
And  the  people  have  not  been  content 
to  just  check  "yes."  They  have  some  ex- 
cellent ideas  of  their  own  on  how  to  make 
even  more  cuts  in  the  Federal  budget. 
Most  of  the  respondents  attached  a  letter 
of  their  own  to  the  questionnaire,  re- 
emphasizing  their  sentiments. 

None  of  us  in  Congress  should  make 
the  mistake  of  misreading  the  American 
people  on  this  subject.  They  are  smarter 
than  some  politicians  would  like  to  be- 
lieve. They  know  that  the  President  has 
proposed  an  evenhanded,  four-part  pro- 
gram, which  calls  not  only  for  budget 
reductions,  but  for  tax  relief  for  all  Amer- 
icans, a  sound  monetary  policy,  and  get- 
ting the  Government  off  the  backs  of  the 
people  by  abolishing  unnecessary  regu- 
lations. President  Reagan's  program  is 
a  comprehensive  program,  and  if  the 
weight  of  my  mailbags  is  any  measure, 
the  American  people  are  supporting  It 
comprehensively. 

The  reason  for  this  astounding  positive 
response  rests  on  a  basic  realization  by 
our  people — that  only  when  our  overall 
economy  is  strong  can  we  feel  secure  In 
our  personal  financial  affairs.  The  conse- 
quences of  an  unhealthy  economy  are 
obvious — ^unemployment,  inflation,  and 
social  unrest.  As  surely  as  an  unhealthy 
economy  breeds  disease,  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  that  word,  among  our  people,  the 
salutary  effects  of  a  healthy  economy 
penetrate  to  every  strata  of  our  society. 
Some  of  the  medicine  to  cure  the  body 
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poUtlc  of  what  some  have  termed  a  ma- 
laise is  strong  and,  for  a  time,  distasteful. 
But  better  a  temporarUy  unpleasant  but 
long-lasting  cure  than  a  false  and  ulti- 
mately self -destructive  panacea. 

So  the  American  people.  I  believe,  have 
called  upon  us  to  redefine  compassion. 
Compassion  shaU  no  longer  mean  throw- 
ing devalued  doUars  from  the  not-so- 
beneflcent  hand  of  big  brother  at  prob- 
lems which  big  brother  himself  helped  to 
create  Compassion  shaU  instead  mean 
restoring  our  people's  prosperity— and 
their  destiny— to  their  own  hands, 
through  their  own  initiative  and  sell- 
reUance— qualities  that  Americans  have 
always  displayed  in  abundance  in  times 
of  crisis,  and  in  which  they  will  not  be 
found  lacking  in  our  own  time. 

To  bring  It  down  to  my  own  level,  as  a 
servant  of  the  people,  compassion  for 
America  requires  my  support  of  the 
President  in  his  crusade  to  conserve  our 
national  promise,  and  that  is  why  I  shall 
do  so.  even  if  it  means  making  decisions 
that  are.  for  me  and  for  the  time,  per- 
sonally painful. 

But  at  this  time,  it  Is  not  a  pain,  but 
a  privilege  to  voice  my  support  for  this 
crucial  resolution.  When  we  meet  and 
overcome  the  historic  challenge  of  one 
time,  the  American  people  will  truly  be 
able  to  say.  "thanks  fifty  billion." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

THE  GREAT  DEBATE— ARE  WE  ASK- 
ING THE  RIGHT  QUESTIONS? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  as  Con- 
gress debates  the  President's  economic 
recovery  plan  and  the  American  people 
watch  and  listen.  I  fear  that  the  focus 
of  that  debate  Is  taking  the  wrong 
direction. 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  I  am  p 
very  strong  supporter  of  the  President's 
economic  package.  It  is  the  first  compre 
hensive  program  that  I  have  witnessed 
in  my  14  years  In  Congress,  and  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Reagan  for  having  the 
courage  of  proF>oslng  a  long-term  pro- 
gram that  will  build  some  home  and 
growth  into  the  economy. 

Perhaps,  rather  than  asking  so  bla- 
tantly what  wiU  happen  to  Government 
and  specific  programs  imder  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  plan,  we  should  be  ask- 
ing what  will  happen  to  our  economy, 
the  American  family  and  the  American 
taxpayer  If  we  do  not  pass  the  program 
Even  more  specifically,  what  will  hap- 
pen if  the  full  10  percent,  3-year  tax  cut 
as  proposed  in  the  measure  I  sponsored 
with  Congressman  Jack  Kzkp  is  not 
passed. 

Unless  tax  rates  are  reduced  and  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending  is  restrained, 
the  economy  faces  continued  inflation 
and  recession,  llie  high  rates  of  taxa- 
tion now  imposed  on  the  American  peo- 
ple are  strangling  economic  growth, 
choking  off  private  Initiative,  pushing 
up  prices,  and  retarding  the  savings  and 
investments  needed  to  increase  produc- 
tivity and  create  new  jobs. 

Tax  rate  reducti(»is  will  reduce  the  tax 


drag  on  the  eoHiomy  and  increase  the 
incentives  to  work.  save,  invest,  and 
produce. 

Roth-Kemp  is  an  across-the-board  In- 
come tax  cut  which  reduces  tax  rates  for 
all  taxpayers,  with  the  benefits  based  on 
the  amount  of  taxes  a  taxpayer  pays. 
The  bulk  of  the  tax  cut  benefits  will  go 
to  the  middle-income  working  people 
who  are  bearing  the  greatest  percentage 
of  the  tax  burden.  According  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation,  taxpayers  earn- 
ing between  $10,000  and  $60,000  pay  72 
percent  of  the  total  income  taxes  and 
would  receive  73  percent  of  the  Roth- 
Kemp  tax  cut. 

It  is  one  thing  to  cut  Federal  spending, 
which  is  sorely  needed.  But  that  action, 
in  itself,  will  not  provide  relief  to  the 
massively  tax-burdened  middle  Amer- 
ican family. 

Indeed,  without  a  tax  cut  as  suggested 
in  Roth -Kemp  and  by  the  President,  the 
average  American  faces  a  massive  In- 
crease in  his  tax  burden  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighties. 

Let  us  look  at  what  will  happen  to  the 
average  family  if  we  do  not  enact  mas- 
sive tax  cuts — a  family  of  four  with  earn- 
ings of  $25,000  in  1981. 

Last  year,  the  Nation's  infiation  rate 
was  13.5  percent.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
budget  cuts  are  passed  and  that  infiation 
will  average  10  percent  per  year  through 
1985 — a  figure  not  unrealistic  even  with 
the  spending  cuts,  but  without  tax  cuts. 

First,  that  family  of  four  earning 
$25,000  in  1981  will  be  earning  approxi- 
mately $36,602  by  1985,  considering  a 
cost-of-living  pay  raise  of  10  percent  a 
year  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  10- 
percent  Inflation  rate.  And  certainly,  all 
American  workers  beUeve  their  earnings 
will  increase.  Such  an  increase  obviously 
would  pnit  that  family  in  a  higher  tax 
bracket,  therefore,  its  tax  burden  would 
be  even  greater. 

Second,  in  1985,  that  same  family  will 
face  a  social  security  contribution  rate 
of  7.05  percent  with  the  wage  base  In- 
creasing to  roughly  $42,300. 

Today,  at  the  current  inflation  rate, 
at  the  current  social  security  contribu- 
tion rate  and  at  the  current  rate  of  taxa- 
tion on  $25,000  of  earnings,  that  family 
of  four's  tax  obligation  is  $4,563. 

However,  in  19«5.  in  just  4  years,  with- 
out a  tax  cut,  that  same  family  will  face 
a  social  security  and  income  tax  11a- 
bihty  of  some  $8,040. 

In  real  terms,  that  average  American 
family  will  face  a  whopiwng  76-percent 
increase  in  its  tax  liability  in  a  scant 
4  vears. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  to  your  atten- 
tion the  charts  In  the  back  erf  the 
Chamber.  The  diagram  on  the  left  shows 
what  is  happening  to  the  typical  Amer- 
ican family  and  the  taxes  they  will  be 
paying  to  the  Federal  Government. 

It  shows  how  without  a  tax  cut  that 
increase  will  be  76  percent,  whereas  with 
the  President's  cut  it  will  be  reduced  to 
44  percent,  which  is  still  a  very  signifi- 
cant tax  increase. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  same  fam- 
ily's spending  power  would  have  re- 
mained the  same  with  these  increases 
except  for  the  increase  in  its  tax  liabil- 


ity which,  in  effect,  reduces  its  spend- 
ing power  by  $3,477. 

So  what  I  am  saying  Is  that  the  bot- 
tom line  Is  this:  That  despite  cost-of- 
living  pay  increases,  the  average  family 
of  four  is  realistically  $3,477  poorer 
simply  because  of  Uncle  Sam  and  the 
infamous  bracket  creep  which  has 
pushed  that  family  from  the  24-percent 
tax  bracket  into  the  32-percent  tax 
bracket. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  In  the 
other  chart  what  is  going  to  haiven 
to  the  taxes  of  the  working  families  of 
America.  The  incline  Is  most  substan- 
tial if  we  do  not  do  something  about 
it  now.  The  American  people  will  be 
facing  the  highest  tax  increase  in  the 
history  of  the  country  if  this  Congress 
does  not  have  the  courage  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  Presidwit. 

It  would  be  a  crime  against  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  Nation  if  we  do  not 
pass  a  massive  long-term  tax  cut.  What 
faces  the  American  family,  those 
making  between  $10,000  and  $60,000  in 
the  next  4  years  cannot  be  allowed  to 
happen.  With  the  Increases  In  social  se- 
curity taxes  already  on  the  books,  with 
continued  inflation,  and,  even  with  cuts 
in  Uie  Federal  budget,  the  average 
family  in  America  faces  a  tax  night- 
mare, one  that  will  continue  to  eat 
away  at  their  freedom  of  choice  for 
themselves,  eat  away  at  the  prospect  of 
more  jobs,  eat  away  at  the  prospect  of 
a  better  tomorrow  because  simn^e  arith- 
metic answers  the  question.  American 
families  will  be  much  worse  off  4  years 
from  now  if  tax  cuts  are  not  passed. 

Moreover,  I  am  very  concerned  that 
the  individual  income  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions the  President  proposed  are  becom- 
ing overlooked  in  favor  of  the  tax  reduc- 
tions beneflting  business  and  industry. 
I  support  such  tax  changes,  including 
accelerated  depreciation,  as  a  means  of 
increasing  productivity  and  providing 
new  jobs  for  the  young  and  unemployed. 
But  I  do  not  support  business-side  tax 
cuts  either  in  isolation  from  or  in- 
stead of  individual  cuts. 

It  is  the  middle-income  individual  and 
family  that  have  been  forgotten  by  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  left  to  the  middle 
class  to  carry  almost  all  of  the  tax  bur- 
den in  this  country.  It  is  past  time  that 
we  give  them  some  help. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
urgency  of  providing  real  help  to  mid- 
dle-income taxpayers.  I  plan  to  advise 
the  President  that  I  will  not  support  busi- 
ness tax  cuts  unless  they  are  coupled 
with  additional  provisions  identical  or 
very  similar  to  his  proposals  providing 
for  a  3-year  30-percent  reduction  In  tax 
rates. 

I  might  point  out.  Mr  President,  that 
this  letter,  which  has  already  been  sent 
to  the  President,  has  been  slfmed  by  19 
of  my  colleagues.  We  say  that, 

Purtherroore.  we  wUl  not  support  »  redac- 
tion In  the  TO-percent  maximum  taji  rftte  on 
unearned  Income,  which  would  benefit  tlM 
few.  unless  these  Indlrlduml  reductions  for 
the  workini;  people  are  also  Included  In  any 
tax  cut  bill. 

Purtho*.  I  will  not  support  reduction 
in  the  70-percent  maximum  tax  rate  oo 
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unearned  Income,  which  would  benefit, 
the  few.  Without  these  individual  reduc- 
tions for  middle-income  taxpayers  sdso 
being  included  in  any  bill. 

At  this  time  of  economic  emergency 
for  many  millions  of  Americans,  it  would 
be  the  height  of  irresponsibility  for  us 
to  help  business  and  the  wealthy  with- 
out at  the  same  time  giving  real  and 
substantial  help  to  the  American  middle 
class. 

The  time  has  come  to  change  the  argu- 
ments from  financing  Government  to 
easing  the  tax  burden  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  American  family.  And,  I  must 
point  out,  even  with  a  tax  cut  in  the  first 
year,  the  American  family  will  net  be 
able  to  break  even  with  its  increasing  tax 
burden  for  1981. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  argue  the 
value  of  Government  revenues  versus  the 
American  family.  The  burden  has  be- 
come too  great,  and  It  holds  promise  of 
becoming  even  more  debilitating  without 
the  tax  cuts  proposed  by  President 
Reagan. 

If  we  look  clearly  at  the  picture  down 
the  road,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  American  working  people  must  have 
relief  from  taxation  by  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spbctkr).  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


THE  REAGAN  PROGRAM  FOR 
ECONOMIC    RECOVERY 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
before  us  a  rare  opportunity — a  chance 
to  redirect  the  economic  future  of  our 
Nation.  Seldom  are  the  issues  as  clear- 
cut,  and  the  American  people  as  united, 
as  they  are  today.  It  Is  time  for  a  fresh 
start,  a  new  beginning.  That  is  what  the 
people  were  trying  to  tell  us  last  Novem- 
ber, and  that  is  the  mandate  we  will  have 
to  live  up  to  in  1982. 

The  American  economy  Is  still  the 
strongest  in  the  world,  but  it  has  been 
abused  for  too  long  by  too  many  admin- 
istrations. Too  many  economic  game 
plans — no  matter  how  well  intentioned — 
have  gone  astray.  We  have  attempted  to 
spend  our  way  to  prosperity,  to  stop  in- 
flation with  wage  and  price  controls,  to 
balance  the  budget  by  raising  taxes,  and 
even  to  blame  our  economic  problems  on 
a  "malaise"  among  the  people. 

Now  we  have  a  President  who  believes 
that  the  American  peoole  are  not  the 
cause  of  our  problems — they  are  the  solu- 
tion. Ronald  Reagan  wants  to  unleash 
the  creative  and  innovative  forces  of  the 
American  people,  who  have  been  held 
down  too  long  by  excessive  taxation,  in- 
flation, and  Government  regulations. 
Once  we  remove  the  burdens  of  a  bloated 
Federal  Government,  we  can  have  full 
employment  without  Inflation,  a  rising 
standard  of  living,  and  a  strong  defense. 
The  American  peoole  know  we  can,  be- 
cause we  have  done  it  before. 

But  In  1981,  our  economic  problems 
are  complex  and  entrenched.  Unless  we 
act — and  act  boldlv — we  have  to  expect 
continued  double-digit  inflation,  contin- 
ued high  interest  rates,  continued 
imemployment.  continued  stagnation, 
and  little  or  no  real  growth. 


The  best  strategy  for  solving  these 
problems  is  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
economic  package  that  takes  advantage 
of  all  the  economic  tools  we  have  at 
hand.  It  includes  a  monetary  policy 
geared  toward  restoring  the  value  of  the 
U.S.  dollar;  spending  cuts  to  reduce  both 
the  Federal  deficit  and  high  interest 
rates;  regulatory  reform  to  cut  the 
cost  of  Government  regulations  (now 
approaching  $100  billion  a  year) ;  and 
tax-rate  reductions  to  increase  the 
incentives  for  real  economic  growth. 
Together  these  policies  can  restore  the 
kind  of  noninflationary.  fully  employed 
and  highly  productive  economy  that 
used  to  be  commonplace. 

That  is  why  the  Republican  program 
for  economic  recovery  consists  of  not  one 
but  four  major  policy  changes.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  about  budget  cuts  this  past 
we^.  but  that  is  only  one-fourth  of  our 
economic  package.  The  other  sections  are 
Just  as  important:  We  must  institute  a 
far-reaching  program  of  regulatory 
relief,  a  monetary  policy  that  will  restore 
a  stable  currency,  and  a  tax  reform  bill 
that  will  dramatically  reduce  the  high 
tax  rates  on  individuals  and  businesses 
across  the  board. 

It  is  ironic  that  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  our  recovery  pro- 
gram, tax  reform,  may  be  the  most  difiB- 
cult  to  accomplish.  Critics  call  the 
Reagan  tax  plan  jellybean  economics, 
and  say  it  will  only  succeed  in  making 
inflation  worse.  And  yet,  despite  all  their 
protests,  they  have  yet  to  explain  why 
It  Is  inflationary  when  people  spend 
their  own  money,  but  not  inflationary 
when  the  <3ovemment  spends  it  for  them. 

Everyone  knows  that  when  you  tax 
something,  you  get  less  of  it.  When  you 
subsidize  something,  you  get  more  of  it. 
The  Reagan  administration  is  simply 
saying  that  in  America  today,  we  are 
taxing  work,  saving,  investment,  enter- 
prise, and  excellence,  as  never  before. 
And  we  are  subsidizing  nonwork.  con- 
sumption, debt,  leisure,  and  mediocrity. 
Is  it  any  surprise  that  we  are  getting  less 
of  one  and  more  of  the  other? 

We  will  never  see  the  end  of  stag- 
flation until  we  restore  the  incentives 
for  saving,  entrepreneurship,  and  pro- 
ductivity in  this  country.  Eframatic  tax 
rate  reductions,  then,  are  an  essential 
part  of  any  overall  economic  recovery 
plan. 

Equally  important  are  the  budget  cuts 
the  President  has  reconmiended.  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
last  week.  Personally,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  we  made  deeper  cuts  m  an 
effort  to  balance  the  budget  by  1983  at 
the  latest,  instead  of  1984.  The  Federal 
budget  has  been  out  of  control  for 
years — we  ran  a  deficit  every  year  of  the 
I>ast  decade,  and  overall  Federal  spend- 
ing increased  by  an  incredible  200  per- 
cent. And  as  one  who  faced  the  voters 
last  November.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  are  solidly 
in  favor  of  our  strategv  to  cut  the  growth 
of  Federal  spending  and  balance  the 
Federal  budget  as  soon  as  possible. 

That  message  seems  to  be  reaching 
Washington  at  last. 

There  probably  is  not  a  single  Senator 
on  the  Budget  Committee  who  would  not 


change  the  administration's  budget 
package  a  bit  if  he  were  designing  it 
alone.  But  on  March  19,  that  bipartisan 
and  philosophically  diverse  group  voted 
20  to  0  in  favor  of  the  administration's 
budget  cut  package.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve this  is  a  budget  we  all  can,  and 
must,  support. 

President  Reagan  made  the  best  argu- 
ment for  his  program  1  month  ago  when 
he  stated  that — "If  we  as  a  Nation  do 
not  take  the  bold  new  policy  initiatives 
proposed  in  this  program,  we  will  face 
a  continuation  and  a  worsening  of  the 
trends  that  have  developed  in  the  last 
two  decades.  We  have  a  rare  opportunity 
to  reverse  these  trends:  To  stimulate 
growth,  productivity,  and  employment 
at  the  same  time  that  we  move  toward 
the  elimination  of  inflation."  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  the 
entire  economic  recovery  package  and 
in  pushing  for  its  speedy  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  recog- 
nized. 


RECONCILIATION 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
reconcUlation  Is  a  process  which  enables, 
which  indeed  force?  Congress  to  bri.ng 
the  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  It  continually  authorizes, 
into  accord  with  the  budgetary  expecta- 
tions and  limits  which  it  establishes  for 
itself.  This  process  is  particularly 
advantageous  because  changes  in  au- 
thorizations can  be  achieved  in  a  very 
short  time,  without  invading  the  Juris- 
dictional responsibility  of  the  congres- 
sional authorizing  committees. 

The  reconciliation  resolution  which 
this  body  will  soon  debate  is  essential 
to  the  economic  future  of  this  country. 
President  Reagan  has  recommended  an 
ambitious  list  of  program  reductions, 
totaling  $82.3  billion  through  fiscal  vear 
1983.  The  Budget  Committee  in  its  turn 
has  reviewed  the  recommendations  and 
has  Incorporated  its  own  proposals  to 
achieve  spending  reductions  of  $87  bil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years.  If  we  are  to 
turn  the  comer  in  Federal  spending  and 
begin  to  get  control  of  the  economy, 
decisive  action  on  this  resolution  Is 
mandatory. 

Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  be^ 
escaping  this  matter  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution for  this  reason :  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  charged  with  the  resoonsibility 
of  establishing  aggregate  spending  levels 
for  the  Federal  Government  and  relat- 
ing those  levels  to  anticipated  revenues. 
This  responsibility  requires,  not  an  arbi- 
trary determination,  but  a  careful  review 
of  the  ongoing  processes  and  programs 
with  an  eye  toward  reducing  expendi- 
tures, on  the  one  hand,  in  particular 
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areas,  and  it  is  Incimibent  upon  the  com- 
mittee, therefore,  to  advise  the  Senate 
of  its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
specific  programs,  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
aggregate  reductions  in  outlays. 

I  feel  that  the  committee  has  done 
an  admirable  job  in  reviewing  the  Presi- 
dent's specific  recommendations  and  of- 
fering additional  suggestions  for  spend- 
ing reductions.  The  resolution's  totals 
will  provide  sufQciently  reduced  Govern- 
ment intervention  to  allow  a  reversal  of 
the  downward  economic  trend.  The  re- 
quests for  legislative  action  on  the  part 
of  the  authorizing  committees  will  pro- 
vide the  impetus  to  make  the  changes 
necessary  to  meet  the  budget  goals.  And 
the  committee  recommendations  for  spe- 
cific program  reductions  will  provide  a 
valuable  guideline  for  the  authorizing 
committees  to  follow  on  in  responding  to 
the  resolution. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  In  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  we  have  been  work- 
ing for  some  time  on  proposals  to  elimi- 
nate fraud,  abuse,  and  waste  in  the  food 
stamp  program. 

I  like  to  talk  about  my  grocer  friend 
in  Sebastopol,  Calif.,  who  is  sick  and 
tired  of  selling  Perrier  water  with  food 
stamps. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Budget 
Committee  have  offered  constructive 
solutions  to  the  dilemma  of  providing 
benefits  only  to  those  who  truly  need 
them. 

And  both  the  President  and  the  Budget 
Committee  have  the  moral  support  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Nation  in  re- 
stricting benefits  only  to  those  who  truly 
need  them  because  those  who  do  not 
truly  need  them  and  nevertheless  take 
advantage  of  this  program  are  essential- 
ly acting  as  parasites  toward  the  rest  of 
society. 

As  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  having  the  benefit 
of  the  suggestions.  I  shall  carefully  con- 
sider them,  as  we  construct  our  legisla- 
tive proDosal  in  response  to  this  resolu- 
tion. Whils  we  may  not  exactly  follow 
the  specific  program  reductions  recom- 
mended— I  am  looking  into  ways  of 
achieving  greater  savings  in  some 
areas — the  aggregate  request  contained 
in  the  resolution  will  force  us  to  take 
action  on  this  important  matter. 

Similarly,  the  Budget  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations for  reductions  in  the  area 
of  foreign  aid  have  been  carefully  de- 
vised. The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  begun  extensive  hearings  on  both 
the  foreign  assistance  authorization  and 
the  State  Department  authorization.  In 
light  of  a  reordering  of  national  and 
international  priorities  by  the  Reagan 
administration,  the  opportunity  for  pro- 
gram change  is  excellent. 

But  as  we  all  realize,  international 
relations  are  frequently  struck  with 
changes  of  the  relations  of  one  country 
to  another.  Some  regimes  that  are 
friendly  to  us  suddenly  become  hostile 
and  those  that  are  hostile  become 
friendly.  It  is  not  possible  from  moment 
to  moment  to  predict  who  our  friends 
are  going  to  be  and  who  our  opponents 
aro  going  to  be. 


Therefore,  I  have  learned,  during  my 
service  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  importance  of  facilitating  a 
prompt  response  from  the  United  States 
to  a  changing  international  environ- 
ment. Often  this  requires  appropriate 
economic  assistance  especially  to  na- 
tions struggling  to  become  free  to  get 
their  house  in  order,  after  they  have 
established  a  peaceable  and  authorita- 
tive government  that  knows  how  to  han- 
dle things.  In  many  cases,  the  adminis- 
tration is  able  to  reprogram  funds  in 
order  to  meet  these  good-faith  commit- 
ments. I  feel  the  request  for  aggregate 
authorization  reductions  from  the  Budg- 
et Committee  provides  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  with  adequate  fiexibil- 
ity  in  responding  to  both  the  economic 
and  international  situations.  The  fluid- 
ity of  international  situations  requires 
a  kind  of  flexibility  such  as  the  Budget 
Committee  has  provided  for  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

I  will,  therefore,  support  this  resolu- 
tion, because  it  demands  action  on  the 
part  of  the  authorizing  committees  with- 
out dictating  particular  program  mod- 
ifications which  fall  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions.  Congress  has  received 
a  mandate  for  change  from  the  elector- 
ate. As  Members  of  the  Senate,  we  must 
echo  that  mandate  by  resolving  to  ex- 
peditiously legislate  that  change.  This 
resolution  provides  us  with  that  oppor- 
tunity; I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  supporting  its  passage. 

I  have  just  come  from  a  meeting  of 
constituents  from  California,  and  the 
question  frequently  asked  by  the  people 
who  were  there — it  was  a  meeting  of 
about  20  or  25  Califomians,  who  kept 
asking — does  the  President  really  mean 
it?  Does  the  present  budget,  does  the 
present  economic  budget,  really  mean  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  economy? 

I  myself  said  it  really  does  mean  a 
change.  For  4  years,  ever  since  I  took 
office  here  in  1977,  I  have  been  waiting 
for  that  change.  I  have  been  voting  In 
favor  of  measures  that  go  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  change,  and  the  victory  of 
President  Reagan  in  the  November  elec- 
tion and  the  victory  of  so  many  Republi- 
cans in  the  Senate  races,  and  the  general 
tone  of  the  enitre  country  since  the  elec- 
tions of  last  November,  indicate  not  only 
that  there  is  a  change  but  that  the  vast 
majority  of  people  are  welcoming  that 
change. 

Therefore,  if  we  back  this  reconcilia- 
tion resolution,  if  we  live  up  to  its  terms, 
if  we  keep  within  the  limits  it  establishes 
in  the  direction  of  savings,  budget  cuts, 
prudence  in  our  international  commit- 
ments, improvements  in  the  food  stamp 
program  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
grams, if  all  these  begin  to  happen  then 
within  a  year  or  so  we  shall  really  realize 
in  our  practical  daily  economic  lives  the 
fact  that  the  Nation  has  made  a  turn- 
around. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  very, 
very  much  to  that  tumaroimd,  and  I 
pledge  myself  to  fully  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  achieving  this  change  of  direction 
which  we  so  very,  very  badly  need  in 
the  economic  affairs  of  this  Nation. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFKICKK.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
9,   BUDGET  RECONCKJATION 

Mr.  WALLCH*.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  California  on  his 
statement  and  the  support  he  has  of- 
fered. I  think  it  will  be  a  reflecUon  of 
support  that  will  be  bipartisan  before 
this  process  is  over  because  the  public 
cleirly  anticipates  major  reductions  In 
the  Federal  role,  and  in  the  Federal 
deflcits. 

I  think  there  is  an  absolute  verity  In 
all  of  this  which  is  difiQcult,  perhaps,  for 
the  press  to  understand,  and  it  is  dlfD- 
cult,  perhaps,  for  the  public  to  under- 
stand from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  that 
you  cannot  cut  the  budget  without  cut- 
ting the  budget.  It  is  an  absolute  truth 
that  we  cannot  avoid,  and  there  are 
going  to  be  cuts  straight  across  that 
will  cause  difficulty  for  people  who  have 
come  to  graze  in  the  Federal  trough 
without  viewing  the  consequences  to  the 
secure  nature  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  and  to  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  Mexico  and  South  Caro- 
lina for  the  rapid  disposition  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  budget  proposal. 

The  Nation  now  faces  a  catastrophic 
situation  with  high  inflation,  high  in- 
terest rates,  high  unemployment,  high 
taxes,  and  high  unpredictability  in  the 
whole  econ(Knic  scene.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  businesses  across  the  coun- 
try are  on  the  brink  of  collapse.  Our 
competitive  position  abroad  is  in  serious 
straits,  and  our  competitive  positicHi  in 
this  country  with  foreign  businesses  is 
in  serious  straits. 

The  Federal  Government  bears  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  these  economic 
problems.  For  years  we  have  been  spend- 
ing as  if  there  was  no  tomorrow.  In 
January  we  woke  up  to  find  that  to- 
morrow had  dawned.  Federal  spending 
increased  75  percent  in  4  years.  Even 
with  President  Carter's  proposal  for  the 
largest  revenue  increase  in  America's 
history,  deficits  continue  to  grow.  In  the 
12-month  period  from  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  1981  budget  the  esti- 
mated deficit  jumped  from  $16  to  $55 
bilhan. 

Our  mortgaging  our  future  has  cost 
us  dearly.  The  yearly  payments  on  the 
public  debt  are  $106  billion,  larger  than 
the  entire  Federal  budget  in  1962,  Just 
to  service  the  debt  of  self-interest. 

Unrestrained  Pedral  spending  weighs 
heavily  on  the  economy.  High  taxes  dis- 
courage work  effort,  and  they  discourage 
capital  from  flowing  into  the  market- 
place. Eteficits  cause  <3ovemment  com- 
petition in  the  financial  markets  and 
pressure  for  growth  in  the  money  sup- 
ply, and  the  consequent  inflaUaoary 
effects  of  that  activity. 

The  Government  burden  an  the  econ- 
omy is  now  at  a  peacetime  high,  and  we 
are  spending  a  full  23  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  in  nonproductive 
Government  spending. 

This  percentage  only  measures  the 
burden  of  Federal  expenditures  recorded 
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In  the  budget.  Off-budget  spending  has 
mushroomed  in  the  seventies  as  has  the 
proliferation  of  unnecessary  Government 
regulations.  These  shackle  business  and 
add  unknown  costs  to  the  products  pro- 
duced by  American  manufacturers,  and 
they  reduce  our  competitive  position 
abroad,  reduce  our  competitive  position 
at  home,  and  Increase  the  burdens  of 
inflatlcHi  on  the  consumers  and  taxpay- 
ers of  America. 

I  urge  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
to  move  rapidly  to  adopt  the  reconcilia- 
tion measure  to  demonstrate  to  the 
country  that  we  can  make  the  hard  deci- 
sions necessary  to  make  the  Government 
and  the  economy  work. 

Some  of  the  President's  proposals  I 
question.  Some  hurt  my  State.  Some  will 
be  modified.  President  Carter  worked  22 
months  in  preparing  his  budget.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  had  but  6  weeks  to  prepare 
his,  and  while  we  may  argue  about  the 
details  and  the  components,  keep  the 
goal  in  mind.  The  budget  must  be  re- 
duced by  $52  billion  to  meet  1982  reduc- 
tion targets.  Anything  less  will  not  be 
adequate,  and  it  postpones  the  Inevitable 
recovery  within  our  economy. 

President  Reagan's  program  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  does  not  suggest  decreas- 
ing total  Federal  spending,  only  holding 
back  the  rate  of  Increase  to  6  percent. 
The  budget  for  1982  will  be  greater  than 
this  year,  and  1983  will  be  greater  than 
in  1982.  The  deficit  will  not  be  eliminated 
this  year  and,  perhaps,  not  in  1984,  cer- 
tainly not  before  then,  and  then  only  by 
finding  billions  of  dollars  in  additional 
program  reductions. 

We  must  move  quickly  to  put  in  place 
proposed  savings  this  year  and  carry 
them  on  to  the  outyears.  Delay  will  but 
cause  further  pain  in  the  future,  threat- 
ening the  very  fabric  of  the  society  of 
democracy  which  we  all  profess  to  prefer. 

A  country  cannot  sustain  the  level  of 
inflation  that  we  have  and  maintain  the 
institutions  of  democracy.  The  pressures 
will  be  far  too  great  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  any  central  authority  to  achieve 
some  measure  of  security  for  a  period 
of  time  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

The  proposed  spending  reductions  In 
this  budget  are  only  the  first  step  In  re- 
storing some  vitality  to  this  economy. 
Substantial  tax  cuts  are  necessary  for 
increasing  the  incentives  to  work,  to  save, 
to  Invest,  and  for  decreasing  the  excise 
effect  that  the  present  tax  structure  has 
on  the  American  economy.  Our  taxes  are 
now  so  high  that  they  are  becoming  a 
contemplated  part  of  the  request  for 
compensation,  the  request  for  wage  set- 
tlements, and  salary  settlements,  of  the 
request  to  operate  within  the  economy, 
and  certainly  they  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  pricing  mechanism  that  is  drawing 
Inflation  behind  it. 

If  anybody  doubts  that  taxes  in  this 
country  are  adding  to  this  inflation,  they 
are  dreaming  in  clouds  that  do  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  reality  of  the 
American  economy  as  it  exists  today. 

Our  citizens  must  be  allowed  to  escape 
from  the  treadmill  of  the  ever-increasing 
tax  rates  broueht  upon  them  bv  the  prof- 
ligacv  of  a  Conicrress  that  will  not  come 
to  grips  with  the  spending  habits  of  two 
or  three  decades. 


Businesses  must  replace  obsolete  equip- 
ment in  America  and  create  new  jobs 
through  liberalized  depreciation  sched- 
ules. Without  lessening  the  tax  burden, 
spending  reductions  will  only  be  partial- 
ly effective  in  unfettering  this  economy. 

Spending  and  tax  reductions,  along 
witli  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  reg- 
ulation, will  start  to  take  decisionmaking 
out  of  Washington  and  put  it  back  where 
it  should  be,  with  the  ingenuity  of  Amer- 
ican citizens.  American  business,  Ameri- 
can citizen-politicians  in  the  cities  and 
States  of  this  country. 

The  program  does  not  abandon  the 
poor  and  truly  needy.  It  will  help  to  free 
them  from  the  crush  of  inflation  and  the 
lack  of  jobs  that  hurts  them  worse  than 
anything.  It  allows  States  and  cities  to 
design  programs  that  work  best  for  the 
needs  of  their  citizens  without  supporting 
a  heavy  layer  of  Federal  rulemakers  and 
a  heavy  layer  of  Federal  administrative 
requirements  which  do  nothing  more 
than  provide  employment  for  those  who 
would  not  seek  It  and  could  obtain  it 
elsewhere. 

The  citizens  of  our  coimtry  said  over- 
whelmingly in  November  that  they  were 
indeed  ready  for  a  change.  The  President 
has  responded  with  a  package  that  will 
do  the  job,  and  it  Is  a  package  promised 
in  the  campaign.  The  Budget  CoTimittee 
voted  20  to  0  to  report  this  package  of 
spending  cuts.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
Senate  to  demonstrate  that  It  can  quick- 
ly make  the  hard  decisions  required  to 
put  Government  on  a  sound  financial 
basis  and  to  revitalize  the  economy. 

There  remains  one  impediment  to  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  this  country.  There  is 
the  President,  who  Is  willing  to  make  the 
hard  choices  required.  There  is  a  country 
which  expressed  its  desire  to  have  these 
hard  choices  laid  on  the  table  before 
them.  They  want  and  expect  an  eco- 
nomic program  that  will  lead  to  the  less- 
ening of  effects  of  inflation  and  to  the 
revitallzatlon  of  the  American  economy. 
In  between  them  lies  a  Congress  devoted 
to  its  special  interests,  devoted.  Indeed, 
to  all  manner  of  self-serving,  self-per- 
petuating terms  in  the  Congress  that  are 
purchased  with  the  taxpayers'  money. 

On  one  side,  you  have  a  public  ready 
and  willing.  On  the  other  side,  you  have  a 
President  seeking  to  lead.  In  the  middle, 
is  there  or  is  there  not  an  impediment  of 
an  unwilling  and  uncourageous  Con- 
gress? It  may  well  be  the  case.  And  if  it 
is,  the  country  has  not  been  served  by  a 
political  process  that  leads  to  that. 

To  make  these  decisions  is  important 
to  the  coimtry.  To  fail  to  make  these 
decisions  is  to  choose  double  digit  infla- 
tion, to  choose  interest  rates  that  deny 
the  access  to  homes  for  young  Americans 
or  the  access  to  colleges  for  young  Amer- 
icans or  the  access  to  the  business  world 
for  Americans  of  any  kind,  to  the  com- 
merce of  this  country,  and  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  their  own  wages.  To 
choose  that  is  wrong  and  to  choose  that 
is  8  percent  unemployment  which  rises 
higher  and  higher  and  higher  as  the 
economy  declines. 

The  very  fabric  of  democracy  will  not — 
cannot — survive  these  strains.  We  must 
and  we  will  survive,  but  only  on  the  basis 
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of  some  political  courage  and  not  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  In  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 


SENATOR  MURKOWSKI  SUPPORTS 
REAGAN  BUDGET  CUTS  BUT  DIS- 
AGREES WITH  BUDGET  COMMIT- 
TEE'S DECISION  TO  CUT  FUNDING 
FOR  THE  STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM 
RESERVE 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9,  of  which 
I  am  an  original  cosponsor,  is  the  flrst 
and  necessary  step  for  Congress  to  im- 
plement President  Reagan's  budget  re- 
duction plan — a  plan  which  I  whole- 
heartedly support.  I  commend  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  and  all  other  Senate 
committees  which  have  been  making  the 
tough  decisions  over  the  last  several 
weeks  to  bring  Federal  spending  under 
control. 

There  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
much  debate  about  the  causes  of  infla- 
tion and  the  proper  cure  for  the  problem. 
However,  there  is  no  doubt  in  this  Sena- 
tor's mind  that  the  habit  of  excessive, 
deflcit  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  a  principal  cause  for  the  crip- 
pling, debilitating  inflation  from  which 
all  Americans  now  suffer.  Throughout  our 
recent  history.  Congress  has  been  a  guilty 
partner  with  the  executive  branch  in 
being  unable  to  curb  its  spending  appe- 
tite. In  recent  years.  Federal  spending 
has  Increased  nearly  14  percent  annually. 

We  are  now  at  a  crucial  juncture.  This 
Congress  can  begin  to  prove  to  the 
American  people  that  we  are  indeed  seri- 
ous about  cutting  excessive  Federal 
sjjending  and  restoring  fiscal  sanity  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Adoption  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee's  reconcilia- 
tion resolution  will  provide  for  an  outlay 
reduction  of  $2.9  billion  and  budget  au- 
thority reduction  of  $14.7  billion  for  this 
fiscal  year.  In  fiscal  year  1982.  it  will  re- 
duce budget  outlays  by  $36.4  billion  and 
budget  authority  by  $52  1  billion;  in  fis- 
cal year  1983  there  will  be  an  outlay  re- 
duction of  $47.7  billion  and  a  budget  au- 
thority reduction  of  $59  billion.  Over 
these  3  fiscal  years,  a  total  savings  of 
$87  billion  In  outlays  and  $125  billion  in 
budget  authority  can  be  realized. 

The  process  In  which  we  are  engaged 
presently — consideration  and  adoption 
of  a  reconciliation  resolution — is  clearly 
provided  for  by  section  310  of  the  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  "This  reconciliation  process 
allows  Congress  to  instruct  its  commit- 
tees to  change  already-enacted  laws  in 
order  to  reduce  spending  by  specified 
amounts  during  the  fiscal  years  ad- 
dressed by  the  reconciliation  instruction. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  several 
weeks,  each  authorizing  committee  of 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  Senate  Budeet 
Committee,  has  been  engaged  In  the  diffi- 
cult process  of  reviewing  existing  pro- 
grams with  the  view  toward  reducing  the 
level  of  Federal  spending.  Sometimes — 
where  waste  and  duplication  is  evident — 
decision  to  reduce  or  eliminate  funding 
has  been  easy.  But.  more  often  than  not, 
a  strong  argtmient  has  been  made  in  each 
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of  our  committees  to  continue  and  even 
increase  funding  for  programs  that  may 
well  indeed  be  beneficial  to  one  group  or 
more  of  Americans  and  to  one  or  more 
regions  of  our  country.  This  has  made 
some  of  the  decisions  to  reduce  funding 
very  difficult — though  not  any  less  neces- 
sary— if  we  are  to  bring  inflation  under 
control. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  new  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and,  of  course,  to  the  congression- 
al budget  process.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
already  had  to  come  to  terms  with  one 
of  the  very  real  problems  in  this 
process — ^that  is,  the  ability  of  authoriz- 
ing committees  to  maintain  effective 
authority  over  authorizing  legislaticwi  for 
which  they  are  responsible  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Congress  proceeds  to  make 
necessary  spending  reductions  pursuant 
to  the  Budget  Act. 

The  reconciliation  process  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  used  nor  should  it  be  used 
to  replace  the  authority  of  authorizing 
committees  over  programs  and  policies 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  The 
Budget  Committee's  ovm  report  on  the 
pending  concurrent  resolution  states — 

The  process  also  allows  the  individual 
committees  to  keep  their  autonomy  and  to 
exercise  their  full  judgment  on  the  laws 
to  be  changed  and  on  the  changes  that 
should  occur. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee's  re- 
conailiation  instruction  directs  the  Sen- 
ate Energy  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  to  modify  programs  within 
its  jurisdiction  sufficient  to  achieve  sav- 
ings in  budget  authority  of  $3,714,000,000 
and  budget  outlays  of  $3,404,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Budget  Committee's  report  on 
page  82  reads,  in  part — 

In  arriving  at  this  recommendation,  the 
Coqimlttee's  working  assumptions  were  the 
levels  for  reauctlon  by  the  President  except 
for  the  reduction  of  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes,  and  except  that  the  Committee  as- 
sumed that  additional  savings  beyond  those 
proposed  by  the  President  could  be  achieved 
by  Implementation  of  an  alternative  financ- 
ing mechanism  for  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve. 

On  page  83,  the  committee's  report 
continues — 

Although  this  list  of  savings  Is  not  binding 
on  committees  that  receive  reconciliation  In- 
structions, cuts  of  this  magnitude  In  pro- 
grams of  this  kind  will  be  necessary  If  the 
reconcUlatlon  instructions  and  the  totals  in 
the  Resolution  are  to  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  proposed  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  authority  for  programs 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee  In  President  Reagan's 
budget  proposal  Is  $21,960,780,000.  This 
budget  proposal  Included  $3.8  billion  In 
budget  authority  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve.  The  Budget  Committee's 
instructions  to  the  Energy  Committee  to 
make  savings  of  $3,714,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  authority  in  these  pro- 
grams, read  against  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's suggested  list  of  savings  make 
It  absolutely  clear  that  there  is  no  other 
practicable  way  to  achieve  these  savings 
without  a  drastic  reduction  in  funding 
for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

The  Energy  Committee  does  not,  In 


fact,  have  a  real  choice  if  it  is  to  haaor 
the  savings  target  embodied  in  the  pend- 
ing reconciliation  resolution.  It  must  cut 
budget  authority  by  $3  billion  from  what 
President  Reagan  has  recommended  for 
this  important  program.  The  Budget 
Committee's  own  report  acknowledges 
that  funding  for  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  must  be  drastically  cut  to  meet 
its  targeted  savings.  It  explicitly  assumes 
a  new  plan  to  finance  the  reserve,  with- 
out any  assurance  whatsoever  that  any 
such  plan  can  be  adopted  in  the  next 
few  months. 

While  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  develop  an  alternative  means  of 
financing  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve, I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  to  elimi- 
nate funding  for  this  Important  program 
imtll  Congress  can  Indeed  agree  upon  an 
effective  alternative.  If  the  Senate  were 
to  adopt  the  Budget  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation to  eliminate  funding  for 
purchases  for  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  in  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Congress 
would  have  just  a  few  mmiths  to  de- 
velop, consider,  and  enact  an  alternative 
financing  plan. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  happen  if 
we  cannot  agree  on  an  alternate  plan  in 
this  short  period  of  time?  As  a  newcomer 
to  the  Senate,  I  have  already  come  to 
realize  that  the  world's  greatest  delib- 
erative body  does  Indeed  take  its  own 
good  time  to  deliberate.  Would  it  not  be 
wiser — as  the  Senate  Energy  Committee 
recommended — to  keep  the  funding  level 
recommended  by  President  Reagan  for 
fiscal  year  1982  until  we  enact  an  effec- 
tive, alternative  financing  plan? 

Mr.  President,  this  program  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  natic«ial  security  and 
economic  well-being  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  established  by  Congress  in 
1975,  after  the  first  oil  embargo,  to  sup- 
ply the  United  States  with  oil  in  the 
case  of  any  future,  emergency  oil  supply 
disruptions.  It  Is  probably  the  Nation's 
most  important  near-term  energy  pro- 
gram. The  oil  Is  stored  In  salt  domes  in 
Louisiana  and  could  t>e  available  In  case 
of  unexpected  supply  shortages.  It  Is 
designed  to  store  ultimately  1  billion 
barrels  of  oil.  The  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  has  always  had  strong  bipartisan 
support  in  the  Congress. 

In  1977  the  Congress  approved  a  plan 
which  established  a  goal  of  500  million 
barrels  of  oil  in  storage  by  December  25, 
1980.  Projections  are  that  we  will  have  a 
total  of  180  million  barrels  by  the  end 
of  calendar  year  1981.  Because  the  previ- 
ous administration  dragged  its  feet  in 
purchasing  oil  for  the  reserve,  we  now 
only  have  118  million  barrels  stored  In 
the  reserve.  The  Reagan  administration 
has  wisely  decided  to  reemphasize  this 
program  and  proposed  for  fiscal  ye&T 
1982,  budget  authority  of  $3.8  billion. 
This  would  allow  purchases  on  an  annual 
average  of  230.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  President.  T  surport  the  intention 
of  the  Reagan  administration  and  many 
In  Congress  to  boost  defense  spending. 
Indeed,  the  President  has  proposed  to 
increase  defense  spending  dramatically 
In  the  next  several  years,  beginning  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  a  budget  authority 


level  of  $226.3  billion.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
President,  .much  of  this  Increased  mili- 
tary strength— as  well  as  our  existing 
military  strength — is  very  vulnerable  to 
oil  supply  disruptions.  If  we  do  not  insure 
the  continuation  and  increased-fllling 
rate  of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve, 
our  commit^nent  to  increase  defense 
spending  may  mean  very  little  to  the 
national  security. 

Last  week,  in  recognition  of  this  fact, 
the  Senate  Energy  Committee  took 
strong  exception  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's proposal  to  delete  funding  for  the 
Reserve.  The  Energy  Committee,  by  a 
vote  of  19  to  1,  adopted  a  resolution 
which  reads  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  recommend  to  the  Budget 
Conmilttee  the  functional  totals  for  fiscal 
year  1982  ccmtalned  In  President  Reagan's 
budget  within  the  Committee's  Jurisdiction 
(functions  set  forth  In  the  agenda):  and 
further  that  the  Conmilttee  express  the 
sense  of  the  Committee  that  It  will  move 
expeditiously  to  consider  and  report  an  al- 
ternative off-budget  funding  mechanism  for 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  and.  when 
such  alternative  mechanism  Is  enacted.  It 
will  support  an  appropriate  reduction  in  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  for  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  sensible 
course  to  follow.  To  eliminate  funding 
for  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  before 
we  have  any  idea  what  agreement  we 
may  be  able  to  reach  as  an  alternative 
funding  program  is  foolish  and  danger- 
ous. Several  alternative  plans  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned  In  the  press  and 
in  committee  discussions. 

Some  may  be  workable,  but  others 
have  already  provoked  great  controversy. 
I  sincerely  support  the  overall  effort  of 
the  Budget  Committee  to  reduce  Federal 
expenditures.  I  simply  do  not  beheve  we 
can  take  the  risk — and  it  is  a  risk — that 
Congress  will  be  able  to  put  into  place 
an  effective,  alternative  financing  plan 
for  the  reserve  over  the  next  several 
months. 

It  is  much  wiser  to  adopt  the  approach 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee — to  provide  budget  author- 
ity— as  recommended  by  President  Rea- 
gan— until  such  time  as  the  Congress 
enacts  an  effective  alternative  for 
financing  this  program  so  important  to 
our  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  the  Senate  En- 
ergy Committee's  motion  as  agreed  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  motion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

Motion  bt  Mk.  McCi.u«s 

Motion  that  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  recommend  to  the 
Budget  Committee  the  functional  totals  for 
fiscal  year  1982  contained  In  President 
Reagan's  budget  within  the  commltteeli 
jurisdiction  (functions  set  forth  in  the 
agenda) :  and  further  that  the  committee 
express  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  It 
will  move  expeditiously  to  consider  and  re- 
port an  alternative  off-budget  funding 
mechanism  for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve and.  when  such  alternative  mechanism 
Is  enacted.  It  will  support  an  appropriate 
reduction  in  authorisations  and  appropria- 
tions for   the  strategic  petroleum   reserve: 
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mni\  additionally  that  the  committee  re- 
aerres  tbe  prerogmtlve  to  make  future  pro- 
gTo^L^  ue:  slo  s  ..Itbln  the  aforementioned 
fiinctloaal  totals. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKL  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
atOT  fnxn  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QiusstKY).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
kindly  yielding  me  a  moment  of  his  time. 


SAUDI  ARMS  SALE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
register  my  disapproval  of  the  Reagan 
administraticm's  announced  intention  to 
stock  F-15  fighters  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Saudi  Arabia  with  offensive 
weap<mry. 

I  believe  that  the  Presidait's  proposal 
suffers  from  several  concrete  shortcom- 
ings, and  foremost  among  them  is  the 
failure  to  extract  specific  assurance 
from  Saudi  Arabia  about  the  security  of 
the  State  of  Israel. 

The  enhanced  offensive  power  of  these 
aircraft  will  not  only  threaten  Israel, 
but  I  fear  it  could  also  trigger  another 
round  of  the  destabilizing  arms  race  In 
the  Persian  Gulf,  thereby  tilting  a  pre- 
carious balance  of  power  away  from  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  when  Congress  ap- 
proved the  sale  in  1978,  it  did  so  barely, 
and  only  with  explicit  assurances  from 
the  Carter  administratlMi  that  advanced 
equipment  would  not  be  attached  to  the 
P-15's. 

The  current  proposal  seeks  to  reverse 
our  previous  ccwnmitment.  That  is  a  dan- 
gerous repudiation  and  a  dangerous 
precedent.  The  administration  has  not 
demcHistrated  that  present  circum- 
stances demand  such  action. 

Although  I  believe  we  should  pursue 
strengthened  relations  with  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. I  am  not  convinced  the  present  pro- 
posal lays  the  proper  groundwork  for 
further  stabilization  in  the  Middle  East, 
for  continued  security  for  the  State  of 
Israel,  or  for  protection  of  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY  PACKAGE 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  express  my 
views  on  the  President's  economic  re- 
covery package. 

I  believe  that  President  Reagan  was 
very  accurate  in  a  statement  made  at  a 
breakfast  a  week  ago  today  with  the  16 
newly  elected  Republican  Senators  when 
he  said  the  economic  problems  facing 
this  Nation  are  the  worst  since  1932  and 
those  posed  by  the  Great  Depression. 

In  my  judgment,  that  accurately 
characterizes  the  problems  faced  by  oiu- 
country  today,  with  runaway  Infiatlon 
threatening  the  senior  citizens  who  must 
live  on  fixed  incomes,  and  threatening 
all  those  who  face  the  rising  prices  at 
the  supermarket  or  at  the  gas  pump. 

We  also  face  an  enormous  problem  in 


runaway  Interest  rates  which  prevent 
the  young  marrieds  from  buying  homes, 
which  prevent  all  of  us  from  buying  con- 
sumer goods  and  automobiles,  and  make 
it  virtually  Impossible  for  the  business- 
men to  function,  as  attested  by  the  fact 
that  large  groups  which  visited  my  of- 
fice, realtors,  automobile  salesmen, 
businessmen  from  all  walks  of  life,  who 
pointed  out  the  staggering  impact  in- 
terest rates  of  17  and  18  percent  had. 

The  economic  situation  confronting 
our  Nation,  I  think,  has  called  for  a  bold 
program,  which  has  been  mandated  by 
the  American  people  in  the  very  dra- 
matic election  results  last  November. 
Now,  it  is  up  to  the  Congress,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  administration,  to  carry 
f orwsu'd  a  legislative  program  to  improve 
the  economic  climate.  Realizing  that, 
when  dealing  with  the  economy,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pre- 
dict results  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
in  my  judgment.  President  Reagan  has 
adopted  a  pragmatic,  likable,  workable, 
three-point  program  in  seeking,  first  to 
cut  Federal  expenditures;  second,  reduce 
taxes ;  and  third,  cut  regulatory  redtape. 
As  to  the  issue  of  governmental  regu- 
lation, I  think  there  is  a  wide  consensus 
on  the  need  to  reduce  such  needless  regu- 
latory abuses.  Billions  of  dollars  were 
spent  each  year  in  the  regulatory  system. 
Recognizing  that  some  regvilations  are 
necessary,  there  is  wide  latitude  to  cut 
down  the  tremendous  regulatory  maze 
which  Is  crippling  productivity  in  this 
country. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  expendi- 
tures. I  think  that  there  is  also  a  wide 
consensus  in  the  United  States — cer- 
tainly, I  can  report  on  a  wide  consensus 
in  Pennsylvania  based  upon  the  trips 
that  I  have  made  to  Pennsylvania,  the 
people  I  have  talked  to  who  have  visited 
me  here,  in  Washington,  and  the  infiux 
of  my  mail — that  the  public  recognizes 
the  indispensable  imperative  of  cutting 
back  on  governmental  expenditures. 
Within  the  range  of  the  cutbacks  as  re- 
quested by  President  Reagan,  amounting 
to  almost  $50  billion,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note,  as  Mr.  David  Stockman  has 
agreed  in  his  position  as  head  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  that  the 
specific  cuts  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion are  not  sacrosanct  and  that  Congress 
has  a  legitimate  role  to  evaluate  those 
cuts.  As  long  as  the  bottom  line  is 
achieved,  as  Mr.  Stockman  has  put  it,  the 
President's  program  is  workable. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  is  not  the  oc- 
casion to  dwell  upon  the  differences 
which  some  of  us  may  see,  and  I  see  par- 
ticularly, it  might  be  appropriate  to  note 
the  concerns  which  come  from  my  State 
on  the  issues  of  mass  transit,  some  of  the 
social  programs  on  nutrition,  medicaid, 
and  black  lung,  and  some  of  the  economic 
development  programs  from  UDAG  and 
from  the  Appalachian  group,  which  have 
been  very  effective  in  leveraging  private 
investment  and  in  providing  jobs  for 
Americans.  In  Pennsylvania,  this  is  a  way 
which,  I  think,  makes  those  specific  ex- 
penditures worthwhile. 

In  due  course,  I  shall  have  suggestions 
as  to  how  some  modifications  may  be 
made  within  the  proposals  advanced  by 
Mr.  Stockman,  still  leaving  the  bottom 


line  Intact,  and.  I  think,  improvements 
in  the  judgments  which  I  think  Congress 
must  make  with  some  Independence  on 
those  scores. 

In  so  stating,  I  underscore  my  own 
view  that  the  President's  package  is  nec- 
essary. There  have  to  be  major  budget 
cuts,  based  upon  the  testimony  given  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  by  the 
economists  who  have  laid  down  In  direct 
terms  that  the  only  way  to  cut  Interest 
rates  in  the  future  is  to  have  these  gov- 
ernmental reductions  in  expenditures  so 
that  there  can  be  a  movement  toward 
balancing  of  the  budget  and  some  effect 
upon  the  sky-high  interest  rates  and  the 
spiraling  infiatlon. 

While  we  have  yet  to  see  the  specifics 
of  the  President's  tax  program,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate  in- 
centives. I  do  believe  that  an  appropriate 
tax  program  giving  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion to  industry  and  more  Incentives  to 
the  working  man  and  working  woman 
would  contribute  substantially  to  produc- 
tivity in  this  country.  It  is  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  road  to  economic 
recovery. 

Mr.  President,  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  reservation  of  these  several  minutes 
to  express  my  views  on  the  fioor  today 
and  for  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  suggests  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  clerk  wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Simpson).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S    ECONOMIC   RE- 
COVERY PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should,  in  an  unequivocal 
fashion,  support  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 9.  In  the  last  election,  the  voters 
reaffirmed  their  belief  in  the  straight- 
forward precepts  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  realism  in  Government.  As  the  duly 
elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  follow 
the  instructions  of  the  electorate  and 
implement  the  President's  economic  re- 
covery program. 

The  greatest  impediment  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  United  States  is  Congress 
reluctance  to  take  bold  and  responsible 
action  during  these  difficult  economic 
times.  I  reassure  my  colleagues  that  we 
need  not  be  paralyzed  by  the  political 
fear  that  our  constituents  will  object  to 
the  daring  proposals  currently  before 
Congress.  The  voters  want  a  return  to 
realism.  They  want  policies  that  promote 
economic  well-being,  not  programs  that 
take  it  away.  They  want  their  represent- 
atives to  heed  the  message  of  November 
and  reassess  the  Government's  imple- 
mentation of  the  principles  which  have 
guided  past  actions. 

Before  casting  their  votes  last  year, 
millions  of  Americans  asked  the  ques- 
tion :  What  have  my  representatives  done 
in  the  past  decade?  'The  answer  man- 
dated change.  The  national  debt  has 
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grown  from  $382  billion  to  a  staggering 
trillion  dollars.  The  annual  Federal 
budget,  which  had  been  $210  billion,  has 
swelled  300  percent,  reaching  $629  billion 
in  1980.  As  a  direct  result  of  this  prof- 
ligacy, our  economy  is  in  a  shambles. 
Americans  have  not  prospered  from  Fed- 
eral schemes  to  spend  money,  rather,  by 
weakening  the  economy,  our  well- 
intended  programs  have  forced  greater 
niunbers  of  our  constituents  to  rely  on 
the  Government  for  help. 

Annual  infiatlon,  which  a  decade  ago 
never  exceeded  5  percent,  today  persists 
above  12  percent.  Mortgage  money,  10 
years  ago  plentiful,  is  today  scarce  and 
priced  beyond  the  means  of  the  majority 
of  working  Americans.  The  3,000-percent 
increase  in  the  food  stamp  program,  the 
150-percent  increase  of  income  security 
payments,  the  400-percent  increase  in 
Federal  housing  programs,  the  200-per- 
cent increase  in  job  creation  programs 
are  not  evidence  of  Government  munif- 
icence, rather  they  are  all  Indications 
of  a  viscious  never-ending  dependency 
caused  by  Government  programs  gone 
awry. 

There  is,  however,  just  cause  for  hope. 
The  American  people's  clear  and  contin- 
ued expression  of  support  for  a  return 
to  reason  is  proof  that  the  desire  for 
productive  independence  has  not  been 
extinguished.  DaUy,  I  receive  a  fiood  of 
mail  overwhelmingly  supportive  of  Pres- 
ident Reagan's  economic  recovery  plan. 
People  who  have  never  written  to  an 
elected  official  are  writing  to  me  ex- 
pressing their  belief  in  the  President's 
spending  and  tax  proposals.  My  mail  is 
a  refiection  of  an  adamant,  nationwide 
call  for  enactment  of  the  entire  budget 
proposal.  One  constituent  has  written — 

I  am  an  Independent.  I  did  not  vote  for 
Reagan,  but  .  .  .  pleaee  support  him  aU  the 
way. 

Another,  who  will  feel  directly  the  im- 
pact of  budget  cuts  courageously  writes: 

DzAB  Senator  Humphrey:  Last  night  I 
llstenied  to  President  Reagan's  budget  and 
tax  cut  proposals  very  Intently,  which  I 
support  completely. 

I  am  a  divorcee  with  three  school  age 
children  to  solely  support.  I  have  a  full-time 
Job,  and  I  constantly  seek  ways  to  improve 
my  Income.  At  present,  I  am  a  recipient  of 
food  stamps  which  help  greatly.  I  don't  feel 
that  I  abuse  this  program,  but  I  do  know 
that  plenty  of  people  do.  I  also  know  that 
if  the  burgeit  cut  goes  through  that  I  stand 
to  lose  some  or  all  of  this  assistance,  and  I 
am  willing  to  take  this  cut  If  it  will  help  our 
economy  In  any  way.  As  It  stands  now,  I  am 
losing  a  great  deal  nK>re  with  Inflation  where 
It  is. 

My  hope  Is  that  the  people  of  this  ooxmtry 
win  band  together  and  support  President 
Reagan  with  all  their  strength  and  courage. 
I  love  my  children  and  would  like  to  be  able 
to  show  them  some  kind  of  positive  future. 

The  American  people  are  in  many  ways 
ahead  of  Congress.  They  recognize  the 
need  to  act  expeditiously  and  selflessly 
on  a  plan  clearly  in  the  Nation's  best  in- 
terest. A  plan  which  is  based  on  sound 
expenditure,  tax,  regulatory  and  mone- 
tary policies.  In  the  President's  own 
words: 

Our  program  for  economic  recovery  (toes 
not  rely  upon  complex  theories  or  elaborate 
Government  programs.  Instead,  it  recognizes 
basic   economic   facts   of   life   and,   as   hu- 


manely as  possible,  it  will  move  America 
back  toward  economic  sanity.  The  principles 
are  easily  understood,  but  It  wlU  take  deter- 
mination to  apply  them.  Nevertheless,  il  in- 
flation and  unemploymemt  are  to  be  cur- 
tailed, we  must  act. 

First,  we  must  cut  the  growth  of  Govern- 
ment spending. 

Second,  we  must  cut  tax  rates  so  that 
once  again  work  will  be  rewarded  and  savings 
encouraged. 

Third,  we  must  carefully  remove  the 
tentacles  of  excessive  Government  regula- 
tion which  are  strangling  our  eionomy. 

Fourth,  while  recognizing  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  institution,  we  must  work  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  develop  a 
monetary  policy  that  will  rationally  control 
the  money  supply. 

Fifth,  we  must  move,  surely  and  predict- 
ably, toward  a  balanced  budget. 

This  reconciliation  resolution.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  9.  is  precisely 
what  our  economy  needs  and  our  people 
demand.  It  recognizes  the  need  for  bold 
and  swift,  yet  reasoned,  action.  It  guar- 
antees that  spending  reductions  will  be 
shared  widely  and  fairly.  No  needy  per- 
son need  fear  the  program  nor  doubt  the 
intent  of  its  author.  Now  we  can  affirm 
with  absolute  clarity  our  desire  to  repre- 
sent the  best  interests  of  this  and  future 
generations. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  vote  for 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9  and  the 
principles  which  it  represents. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  President 
Reagan's  program,  if  Congress  has  the 
political  courage  to  pass  spending  cuts 
of  the  magnitude  required,  is  a  signifi- 
cant step  in  the  right  direction.  But  it 
is  only  the  first  step. 

If  we  are  to  halt  the  movement  of 
our  Republic  toward  the  edge  of  the 
abyss,  we  must  go  far  beyond  merely 
questioning  the  expense  of  manv  pro- 
grams that  we  have  taken  unto  ourselves. 
We  need  to  go  beyond  that  and  question 
the  philosophical  basis  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  over- 
come the  malaise  in  our  land,  we  need 
to  address  more  than  just  economic 
matters.  To  be  sure,  the  restoration  of 
health  to  the  economy  will  be  a  great 
help,  but  I  submit  that  it  is  not  enough. 

We  are  an  unhappy  Nation,  as  Presi- 
dent Carter  pointed  out  some  months 
ago,  although  I  disagreed  with  his 
diagnosis  of  the  cause.  We  are  an  un- 
happy Nation  because  we  have  departed 
from  the  purpose,  the  true  purpose,  for 
which  our  Government  was  created. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  purpose 
of  our  Government  is  the  protection  of 
life.  Uberty,  and  property.  Of  course, 
Jefferson's  phrase  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  more  famous  "life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
but  it  was  also  common  among  his  con- 
temporaries to  express  it  as  life,  liberty, 
and  property. 

Indeed,  in  many  State  constitutions, 
that  phrase  Is  used.  In  fact,  It  appears 
in  our  own  Constitution,  in  the  14th 
amendment,  as  the  famous  due  process 
clause,  which  states  that  no  person  shall 
be  deprived  of  life,  hberty.  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

What  I  am  getting  to,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  assertion  that,  among  other  things, 
we  are  not  only  failing  to  protect  prop- 


erty but  also  directly  attacking  property 
in  the  administration  of  many  programs. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification 
imder  the  Constituticm,  in  my  opinion, 
for  grants  of  any  kind,  for  subsidies  of 
any  kind,  for  low-interest  loans  of  any 
kind;  because,  in  fact,  these  things 
represent  an  attack  upon  property. 

In  order  for  the  Federal  CJovemment 
to  pass  money  around,  to  Issue  grants.  It 
must  first  take  that  money  from  the 
people.  To  those  people  frwn  whom 
money  is  taken  in  the  form  of  taxation 
and  who  are  not  on  the  receiving  end  of 
these  grant  programs  and  other  pro- 
grams like  them,  it  represents  an  attack 
upon  property. 

So  I  am  saying  that  if  my  party,  which 
has  now  seized  the  initiative  by  offering 
new  ideas — and  that  is  what  politics  is 
all  about,  ideas,  and  not  personalities  or 
even  parties,  except  to  the  extent  that 
parties  represent  different  ideas — if  those 
in  the  Republican  Party  are  to  keep  the 
leadership,  we  must  conceive  new  Ideas 
to  offer  to  the  American  people. 

This  Senator  suggests  that  an  idea 
which,  in  timely  fashion,  deser\'es  focus 
and  attention  aiter  we  restore  health  to 
our  econwny  is  the  true  purpose  of  gov- 
ernment— the  idea  that  government  Is 
instituted  to  protect  life.  Today,  we  are 
not  fully  protecting  life;  we  are  acquies- 
cing in  the  taking  of  human  life,  and 
I  am  speaking  of  abortion.  We  are  not 
protecting  liberty ;  we  are  acquiescing  in 
the  piecemeal  destruction  of  liberty  by 
creating  more  and  more  bureaucracy, 
which  gives  forth  a  torrent  of  regulation, 
which  takes  away  our  liberty  We  are  not 
protecting  property  but  attacking  pnH>- 
erty. 

If  we  arc  to  carry  out  our  functim  of 
leadership,  we  must  begin  to  focus  on  this 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei* 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  recog- 
nized. 

SPENDING  CUTS 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  apropos  of  the  con- 
siderati(m  by  the  Senate  this  week  of  the 
first  part  of  the  President's  package  of 
proposals:  the  spending  cuts. 

It  Is  said  that  the  effect  of  these  cuts 
would  be  to  help  move  America  back  to- 
ward economic  sanity.  "Sanity"  Is  a 
strong  word.  It  implies  that  the  state  we 
are  in  economically  is  its  opposite — In- 
sanity. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  word  is  too 
strong,  because  the  procedure  by  which 
a  person  spends  himself  into  bankruptoy, 
into  economic  ruin,  in  the  presence  of 
facts  that  he  is  indeed  doing  so,  can  be 
described  as  insane. 

Our  Nation  is  doing  that.  In  1960,  the 
Federal  Government  had  a  surplus  of 
$800  million.  By  1970,  this  had  become 
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a  deficit  of  $13. 1  billioo.  Today's  deficit 
has  refused  $68.4  billion. 

This  Nation  not  only  is  spending  too 
much,  but  also,  it  is  spending  too  much 
on  the  wrong  things  and  not  enough  on 
the  right  things.  We  are  spending  too 
much  on  prograims  tenned  "social."  and 
not  enough  on  national  security 
programs. 

The  shift  of  emphasis  between  these 
two  programs  is  dramatic.  In  1960,  the 
percent  of  total  outlay  by  this  country 
for  defense  was  49  percent;  for  social 
purposes,  27  percent.  Last  year.  1980, 
instead  of  49  percent  for  defense,  we 
were  spending  23  percent;  for  social 
services,  52  percent  instead  of  27 
percent. 

Many  In  the  news  media  and  in  aca- 
deme suggest  that  this  is  a  humane  and 
compassionate  shift.  But  how  can  one 
call  it  humane  and  compassionate  when. 
on  the  one  hand,  in  spending  ourselves 
into  bankruptcy  we  are  eliminating  the 
basis  from  which  we  can  give  aid  of  any 
kind  to  people  in  distress — to  the  poor, 
to  the  handicapped?  A  bankrupt  nation 
can  give  nothing  for  social  purposes. 

Similarly,  if  the  number  one  social 
service  which  a  government  is  required 
to  provide  its  people  is  not  provided, 
then  the  social  services  after  number 
one  do  not  count.  The  number  one  social 
service  to  which  I  refer  is  the  assiu-ance 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation  that  they  can 
withstand  an  attack  which  would  result 
In  the  loss  of  the  freedoms  and  economic 
advantages  which  we  now  enjoy. 

We  do  not  have  that  assurance  today. 
We  have  a  Soviet  Union  which  partic- 
ularly since  1962,  after  the  missile  crisis 
in  Cuba,  has  concentrated  even  further 
on  defense  spending,  although  the  word 
"defense"  is  extremely  doubtful  in  their 
case.  They  are  spending  money  on 
strategic  missilry — missilry  which  if 
leveled  against  the  United  States  in  an 
actual  attack  could  destroy  roughly  50 
percent  of  our  population.  In  response 
our  retaliatory  forces  could  perhaps  de- 
stroy 5  percent  of  the  Soviet  population. 

This  is  a  gory  consideration,  but  one 
worthy  of  our  attention  because  the  So- 
vieis  in  the  period  following  their 
revolution  In  1917  destroyed  in  their  in- 
ternal purges — numerically  and  by  per- 
centages of  their  present  population 
for  political  purposes  and  for  suppressive 
purposes — more  people  than  our  re- 
taliatory attack  could  account  for. 

That  is  the  kind  of  antagonist  which  is 
homing  in  on  us,  aiming  with  those 
missiles. 

We  must  meet  that  threat.  We  must 
start  to  shift  the  imbalance  favorably  or 
we  are  doomed  in  both  senses  which  I 
have  already  mentioned. 

It  is  true  that  we  must  judge  a  wealthy 
nation  by  how  well  it  takes  care  of  its 
poor,  but  a  nation  destroyed  by  nuclear 
weapons  or  a  nation  spent  Into  bank- 
ruptcy has  no  capability  whatever  for 
taking  care  of  any  poor. 

I  agree  with  the  preceding  speaker, 
Senator  HtracPHREY,  when  he  said  the 
basic  cause  of  all  of  th's  is  a  shift  away 
from  the  traditional  philosophy  of  thL' 
country.  We  have  an  identification  prob- 
lem. We  are  in  the  process  of  proving 
Socrates  right  when  he  said  a  democ- 


racy cannot  survive  because  sooner  or 
later  too  many  peop.e  wui  peri,c.ve  thoy 
can  get  their  hands  in  the  till  and  the 
elected  ofQcials  will  cater  to  that  percep- 
tion— end  of  democracy. 

Our  social  programs  from  their  In- 
ception were  based  on  the  principle  of 
"love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  a  prin- 
ciple stemming  from  our  sense  of  striving 
to  be  "'One  Nation  imder  God,"  a  na- 
tional principle  which  is  included  in  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 

When  we  reach  the  point  at  which  we 
are  not  being  compassionate  from  that 
motive  of  loving  neighbor  as  self  but  are 
extending  in  to  the  Socratically  identi- 
fied state  of  demagoguery,  appealing  to 
vested  interests  among  the  society  in  a 
way  such  as  subsidization  of  laziness  or 
inculcating  expectations  that  are  not 
realistic  with  respect  to  what  a  federal 
government  should  provide,  then  we  are 
threatening  ourselves  with  destruction. 

Most  basically,  I  believe  we  must  re- 
turn to  the  philosophy  of  trying  to  be  one 
Nation  under  God.  I  think  that  philos- 
ophy has  the  economic  and  strategic  an- 
swers which  the  President's  package 
contains. 

I  believe  the  people  in  this  country 
are  ready  to  support  the  President's 
package. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  the  package 
is  like  a  football  play.  It  has  a  number  of 
elements.  As  in  a  football  play  we  have 
blocking  assignments.  We  cannot  just 
generally  decide  we  are  going  to  go  off 
tackle  with  a  particular  reverse  play.  We 
have  to  decide  that  we  are  going  to  do  it 
with  detailed  assignments  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  team.  The  President's  package 
is  like  that.  It  is  not  just  some  spending 
reductions;  it  is  not  just  spending  some 
more  for  defense;  it  is  a  quantified  pack- 
age and  has  other  elements.  It  is  tax  in- 
centives to  business  and  individuals  de- 
signed to  put  our  economy  back  into  a 
sane  condition.  It  is  regulatory  reform. 
We  must  pass  it  as  a  coherent  package. 

It  will  require  sacrifice  by  each  seg- 
ment of  our  society,  and  I  can  speak  for 
the  State  of  Alabama  in  saying  that  my 
tuning  in  to  them  in  the  past  year  and 
especially  in  the  past  few  days  has  indi- 
cated that  they  are  ready  to  make  those 
sacrifices  individually  for  the  common 
good. 

I  exhort  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
President's  package  in  detail  beginning 
with  the  first  step,  the  spending  cuts,  and 
begin  the  overall  return  to  honesty,  to 
realism,  the  return  to  sanity  which  they 
represent. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 


BUDGET  RECONCILIATION 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  take  up  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  9,  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  fiscal  years 
1981,  1982,  and  1983.  The  Senate  is  pro- 
ceeding apace  in  a  process  we  call  "rec- 
onciliation." Reconciliation  is  an  ap- 
propriate means  to  implement  a  congres- 
sional policy  of  spending  restraint.  That 
we  would  need  to  resort  to  such  a  process 


was  anticipated  when  the  landmark 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  was 
drafted.  That  statute  Instituted  major 
reforms  in  the  approach  Congress  would 
take  to  Federal  spending.  Speaking  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Environment  tind  Public  Works,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  the  Senate's 
efforts  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  that  law. 

On  February  18,  less  thtin  a  month 
after  he  took  the  oath  of  office.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  proposed  to  Congress  a 
program  for  economic  recovery.  His  plan 
is  based  on  sound  expenditure,  tax,  regu- 
latory, and  monetary  policies.  His  objec- 
tive is  to  reverse  the  debilitating  infla- 
tion and  stagnating  productivity  that 
has  inflicted  our  economy  for  more  than 
a  dozen  years.  The  reconciliation  in- 
struction to  standing  committees  con- 
tained in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
9  begins  to  carry  out  the  spending  re- 
straint policy  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  I  support  this  policy, 
even  though  it  means  severely  restricting 
programs  which  were  begim  with  good 
intentions  and  great  promise.  In  some 
cases  it  means  bringing  some  of  these 
programs  to  an  end- 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  is  prepared  to  take  these 
often  difficult  steps  because  we  recognize 
it  is  the  only  way  to  reduce  deficits  and 
without  increasing  the  tax  burden  that 
discourages   productivity. 

Last  week  our  committee  made  its 
report  to  the  Budget  Committee,  giving 
our  views  on  new  budget  authority  and 
spending  restraint  for  programs  in  our 
jurisdiction.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  review  our  activities  for  the 
record. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
development  of  committee  reports  this 
year  are  extraordinary.  Normally,  com- 
mittees are  supplied  with  the  President's 
budget  request  by  the  end  of  January, 
providing  adequate  time  to  conduct  a 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  impacts  of  the 
administration's  budget  on  programs  of 
concern  to  the  committees.  In  1981,  the 
change  of  administrations  was  further 
complicated  by  President  Reagan's  major 
budget  reduction  initiative  required  to 
carry  out  his  economic  recovery  program 
announced  on  February  18. 

The  President's  revised  request  for 
fiscal  year  1982  was  formally  transmitted 
to  Congress  on  March  10.  This  wa«  ac- 
companied by  special  messages  propos- 
ing rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  previously  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. As  of  March  17.  the  cumxilative 
amount  proposed  for  rescission  in  fiscal 
year  1981  is  $12  billion;  for  deferrals  it 
totals  an  additional  $86  billion.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  program  therefore  In- 
cludes substantial  modifications  In 
budget  authority  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

A  number  of  these  rescissions  and  de- 
ferrals affects  programs  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works.  In  addition  to 
developing  a  recommendation  to  the 
Budget  Committee  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
this  committee  also  reviewed  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  for  fiscal  year  1981  or 
earlier  and  Included  recommendations 
thereon  In  this  report. 
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Overall,  the  committee  recommended 
new  budget  authority  for  its  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1982  identical  to  that  re- 
quested by  the  President.  Likewise,  for 
fiscal  year  1981  the  committee  recom- 
mends budget  authority  that,  in  the 
aggregate,  achieves  the  reductions  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  However,  the 
committee  did  depart  from  the  Reagan 
administration's  proposals  in  some 
areas: 

First,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  wastewater  treatment  works 
construction  grants  program.  The  Presi- 
dent proposed  rescinding  previously  ap- 
propriated funds  totaUng  $1.7  billion.  Of 
this,  $1  billion  refiects  appropriations 
enacted  in  fiscal  year  1981;  $586  million 
in  fiscal  year  1980;  and  $114  miUion  in 
fiscal  year  1977. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  recommended  rescinding 
$1,214  billion.  The  difference  of  $486  mil- 
lion refiects  the  committee's  decision  to 
recommend  rescinding  only  $100  million 
rather  than  $586  million  for  construction 
grants  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

Under  the  Clean  Water  Act,  States 
normally  have  2  years  to  obligate  their 
allotments  to  specific  projects.  Funds  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1980  which  re- 
main imobligated  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1981  are  available  for  reallotment. 
The  committee  determined  that  a  rescis- 
sion of  $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1980 
funds  would  not  be  unduly  disruptive  to 
the  States'  construction  programs  since 
it  represents  the  current  estimate  of  the 
unobligated  balance  that  will  remain 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981,  which,  in- 
cidentally, is  September  30.  1981. 

The  committee  also  recommends  $2.4 
billion  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  contingent  upon  enactment  of 
reforms  in  the  construction  grants  pro- 
gram that  will  limit  Federal  funding  re- 
sponsibility to  projects  having  the  great- 
est water  quality  benefits.  At  this  time, 
the  Reagan  administration  provides  no 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1982,  but  is  com- 
mitted to  request  $2.4  billion  if  reforms 
are  enacted. 

Next,  in  the  case  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  and  the  Office  of  Water 
Research  and  Technology,  the  committee 
voted  to  reject  the  President's  recom- 
mended rescissions  totaling  $16.8  million 
in  fiscal  year  1981  and  related  proposals 
to  terminate  these  agencies  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  Instead,  the  committee  recom- 
mended reducing  the  general  construc- 
tion account  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
by  $16.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1981.  In 
fiscal  year  1982,  the  committee  proposes 
to  provide  $40  million  In  new  budget  au- 
thority, evenly  divided  between  WRC 
and  OWRT,  again  to  l>e  offset  by  a  $40 
million  reduction  in  the  corps'  general 
construction  account. 

Finally,  in  fiscal  year  1982,  the  com- 
mittee voted  to  increase  budget  author- 
ity associated  with  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  programs  by  $6.4  million,  to  be 
offset  by  reductions  in  budget  authority 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

With  these  exceptions  the  committee 
adopted  budget  authority  levels  that 
matched  the  President's  spending  re- 
straint proposals. 


Compared  with  congressional  spend- 
ing authority  of  $19.5  billion  enacted  in 
fiscal  year  1981  for  environment  and 
public  works  programs,  this  committee 
recommended  savings  of  $1.5  billion,  8 
percent  below  current  law.  Our  total  rec- 
ommendation for  fiscal  year  1982  of  $17.1 
billion  is  $2.3  billion  or  12  percent  less 
than  current  law  and  $4.7  billion  or  21.5 
percent  less  than  the  previous  adminis- 
tration s  request. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  committee 
adopted  recommendations  that  contem- 
plate more  spending  than  the  President 
proposes,  we  are  prepared  to  reexamine 
these  recommendations  in  light  of  the 
Budget  Committee's  instruction  that 
more  savings  be  achieved.  In  any  event. 
I  would  like  to  offer  my  personal  com- 
mitment to  achieve  the  total  spending  re- 
duction figures  contained  in  Senate  Res- 
olution 9,  for  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

Naturally,  members  of  the  committee 
will  differ  on  the  details  of  how  these  re- 
ductions ought  to  be  achieved.  That  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  process  which  we 
will  undertake  between  now  and  May  31. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  can  count  on  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  in 
achieving  the  savings  in  Federal  spend- 
ing that  will  be  necessary  to  achieve  our 
economic  revltalization  goals  under  Pres- 
ident Reagan. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bosch wiTz) .  The  Senator  from  Idaho. 


BUDGET  RECONCILIATION 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  S'VMMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  of  my  thoughts  on  the  budget  rec- 
onciliation resolution  before  the  Senate 
this  week.  This  resolution  mandating  re- 
ductions In  Federal  spending  during  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1981  and  for 
1982  and  1983  is,  of  course,  the  first  of 
President  Reagan's  economic  reform 
proposals  that  will  come  before  Congress 
this  year.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee — along  with  the  Sen- 
ator occupying  the  chair — I  was  pleased 
to  be  able  to  play  an  active  role  in  de- 
veloping the  legislation  mandating 
spending  cuts  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  all  Members  of 
this  body  realize  the  urgent  need  for 
the  quick  approval  of  the  President's  re- 
form proposals  in  their  entirety.  The 
dramatic  rise  in  infiation.  interest  rates, 
and  fundamental  instability  in  the  econ- 
omy and  financial  markets  during  recent 
years  is  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  im- 
controlled  growth  in  Federal  spending, 
expansion  of  the  Federal  debt,  and  the 
failure  to  control  the  growth  in  the 
money  supply.  These  high  rates  of  infia- 
tion and  interest  rates  have  created  a 
crisis  in  capital  investment,  productivity, 
and  American  competitiveness  in  the 
world. 

My  constituents  in  the  State  of  Idaho 
tell  me  that  homebuilding  is  at  a  near 
standstill;  young  people  find  it  imros- 
sible  to  obtain  home  mortgage  loans; 


small  businesses  and  farmers  cannot  find 
money  for  expansion  or,  in  some  cases, 
to  meet  operating  contingencies  that  are 
rapidly  becoming  emergencies  and  in 
many  cases  are  already  at  the  emergency 
stage  for  these  small  businesses.  This  Is 
because  the  Federal  Government  is  bor- 
rowing so  heavily  in  the  capital  market.*; 
that  the  private  citizen — the  farmer,  the 
small  businessman,  the  young  couple 
wanting  to  buy  their  first  home — ^is 
simply  being  equeezed  out  of  the  market. 
This  excessive  consumption  of  available 
lending  capital  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  driven  interest  rates  to  un- 
precedented highs. 

For  the  4  years,  1976-80,  Federal 
spending  grew  at  an  average  rate  in 
excess  of  12  percent  per  year;  in  the 
1979-80  period  this  spending  growth  ac- 
celerated to  almost  16  percent  annually. 
Infiation  rates  during  the  last  several 
years  nave  averaged  near  10  percent  each 
year  as  measured  by  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  At  such  rates  of  infiation  our 
currency  will  lose  fully  half  of  its  pur- 
chasing power  in  just  7  years.  This  rapid 
growth  in  Federal  spending  and  infla- 
tion will  result  in  higher  rates  of  un- 
employment, lower  productivity  and  in- 
creased economic  and  social  chaos  if  it 
is  not  stopped.  As  Government  takes 
greater  and  greater  portions  oi  the  earn- 
ings of  mdividual  citizens  there  will  be 
no  incentive  to  work,  to  save,  to  invest. 
In  other  words,  people  will  see  no  hope 
for  the  future — no  way  to  get  al.ead  in 
life.  As  this  oecomes  apparent  social 
decay  and  degeneracy  will  result  if  we 
do  not  get  on  top  of  this  situation  now 
while  this  window  of  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  point  out  tliat 
this  rapid  rise  in  Federal  spendmg,  debt, 
and  infiation  results  from  the  fimdamen- 
tal  nature  of  Government  to  expand  its 
power  combined  with  the  use  of  the  pub- 
Uc  purse  by  our  poUtical  rulers  to  pacify 
and  control  the  population.  "Hie  "tax. 
spend,  and  elect"  mentality  took  hold  in 
Washington  nearly  50  years  ago  and  has 
been  employed  at  an  accelerated  pace 
by  pohticians  promising  a  "free  lunch" 
and  trying  to  buy  the  votes  of  the  peo- 
ple with  their  tax  dollars  m  an  effort 
to  insure  reelection.  Politicians  have 
acted  as  if  the  Government  rather  than 
the  private  sector  was  the  creator  of 
wealth.  In  reality,  however.  Government 
confiscates  the  wealth  of  the  individual 
and  redistributes  it — it  is  not  a  source  of 
wealth  and  production ;  it  is  a  oonsumer 
of  wealth  and  production. 

As  a  result  the  size  and  power  of  the 
central  Government  in  Washingt<xi  has 
grown  at  an  alarming  rate  during  the 
last  20  years.  Program  after  program  has 
been  pyramided  one  on  top  of  the  other 
in  an  effort  to  solve  social  problems  by 
transferring  money  from  those  who  earn 
it  to  those  who  do  not.  The  tax  poUcy  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  last  20 
years,  really  the  last  50,  but  especially 
the  last  20,  has  been  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
socioeconomic  change  rather  than  to 
simply  raise  the  revenue  necessary  for 
legitimate  functions  of  Government. 

The  taxing  and  regulatory  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  only 
been  used  to  support  the  ever  growing 
bureaucracy  but  to  restrain  individual 
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entvprlse  saving  and  Investment.  Itie 
average  wage  earning  f amUy  of  four  has 
seen  their  taxes  triple  in  the  last  decade. 
Today,  taxes— not  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
educat-on,  entertainment,  or  savings — 
but  taxes  are  the  largest  single  item  In 
the  budget  of  a  typical  working  family  of 
four. 

We  have  run  up  a  budget  deficit  of  $500 
billion  in  the  last  few  years  alone,  and 
the  result  is  inflation  that  is  wrecking 
this  Nation's  economy,  destroying  busi- 
nesses and  job  opportunities  which  is 
literally  causing  whole  regions  of  this 
country  to  wither  and  die  on  the  vine. 
For  years  we  have  been  eating  our  seed 
com  in  an  economic  sense  rather  than 
investing  in  next  years  crop. 

It  is  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  President. 
that  the  Congress  must  approve  the  Rea- 
gan tax  package  as  well  as  make  these 
spending  cuts  in  the  budget  resolution. 
President  Reagan  is  proposing  changes 
in  the  tax  policies  to  encourage  work, 
savings,  and  capital  investment.  He  is 
proposing,  and  I  support,  across-the- 
board  reductions  in  income  tax  rates  of 
10  percent  per  year  for  the  next  3  years. 
We  must  immediately  lower  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  19  percent,  as  President  Reagan 
has  proposed,  the  portion  of  the  gross 
national  product  that  is  consumed  by 
taxes. 

It  is  nearly  up  to  25  percent  today 
and  it  must  be  brought  back  in  line 
so  that  there  is  more  money  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual  Americans  to 
provide  for  new  enterprise,  for  new  en- 
trepreneurial activity,  for  new  sound 
economic  growth  which  will  lead  this 
country  and  sustain  it  so  that  aU  Amer- 
icans will  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
economic  system. 

There  have  been  scane  that  have 
argued  that  the  Reagan  economic  pro- 
posals will  turn  the  clock  back  20,  30,  or 
even  40  years,  that  years  and  years  of 
"social  progress"  will  be  eliminated.  But, 
such  arguments  are  simply  not  credible 
If  we  examine  these  proposals,  and  spe- 
cifically the  budget  resolution  before  the 
Senate  this  week.  We  are  not  eliminat- 
ing needed  programs.  We  are  simply 
restraining  the  rate  of  growth  of  some 
of  the  Federal  programs  and  we  are  thin- 
ning down  some  of  the  programs  that 
are  too  fat.  We  are  targeting  them,  we 
are  consolidating  them,  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  make  them  more  efDcient. 

More  importantly,  however,  is  that 
Presidoit  Reagan  is  proposing  systemic 
changes  in  many  areas.  Many  of  the 
categorical-grant  social  programs  that 
have  built  huge  consumptive  bureaucra- 
cies are  being  replaced  with  block  grants 
to  the  States  so  that  they  can  administer 
the  programs  with  greater  latitude  and 
at  lower  cost.  Making  these  systemic 
changes  is  most  important  for  the  long 
run  because,  if  the  bureaucratic  struc- 
ttire  is  left  in  place,  budget  cuts  this 
year  or  next  year  will  be  only  temporary. 

President  Reagan  said  once  on  the 
camp«iign  trail  that  the  onlv  thing  that 
has  eternal  life  on  this  Earth  is  a  Gov- 
ernment agencv.  That  has  been  more  and 
more  true  as  the  years  have  gone  by.  I 
think  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so 
essential  that  this  budget  resolution  as 


reported  by  the  committee  pass  as  the 
first  step  toward  a  reduction  in  Govern- 
ment and  less  Government  intervention 
in  the  daily  activities  of  the  American 
people.  Furthermore,  it  is  important  for 
Congress  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  going 
to  back  the  President  so  as  to  lower  the 
inflationary  expectations  and  restore 
confidence  in  our  economic  future. 

Obviously,  all  of  us  are  not  going  to 
agree  with  every  detail  of  the  budget 
proposals.  I,  myself,  have  areas  in  which 
I  would  have  made  different  recommen- 
dations. For  example,  I  would  have  made 
fewer  reductions  in  what  I  refer  to  as 
resource  capital  investment;  namely, 
water  projects,  supports  for  basic  sci- 
ence R.  tt  D.,  the  highway  program,  and 
other  programs  that  aid  the  Western 
States  in  coping  with  the  burden  of  the 
large  Federal  land  holdings  within  their 
borders  that  lower  their  revenue  base. 
I  did  not  propose  specific  amendments 
to  this  resolution  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, because  I  feel  that  the  over- 
riding interest  of  the  people  of  Idaho 
and  the  Nation  must  be  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  package  moving  and 
passed  in  its  entirety  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. However.  I  have  proposed  in  the 
committee  report  that  a  fair  share  of 
Federal  fimds  be  distributed  to  each  of 
the  States.  This  would  not  increase  the 
bottom  line  in  the  Federal  budget,  but 
it  would  provide  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  fimds. 

I  have  recommended  that  no  State 
receive  less  that  90  percent  of  its  per 
capita  share  of  Federal  block-grant 
funds  for  the  areas  of  health,  education, 
and  social  services.  I  would  urge  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  President,  to  adopt  the  90  per- 
cent capita  share  approach.  This  should 
not  only  benefit  my  State  of  Idaho  but 
would  also  benefit  some  of  the  States  in 
the  Midwest  region  that  are  having  eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  Members  of  this  body  where 
I  think  we  should  go  and  where  I  think 
the  majority  of  Americans  want  to  no. 
That  is  in  a  direction  toward  less  Gov- 
ernment, less  spending,  lower  taxes,  a  lot 
less  inflation,  more  creativity  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  greater  opportunities  for 
people  to  define  their  own  lives  and  make 
their  own  way  free  of  Government  re- 
straints. The  American  people  are  a  "can 
do"  people. 

Our  forefathers  struggled  against 
great  odds  to  build  on  the  continent  a 
monument  to  human  freedom.  We  came 
from  many  lands  united  by  our  belief 
in  God  and  our  desire  for  freedom.  We 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  relegate 
the  errors  of  the  past  to  the  past. 

President  Reagan  is  trying  to  make 
fundamental  changes  in  the  direction  of 
our  Nation  and  our  economic  policy.  He 
is  the  first  President  in  over  40  years  to 
offer  the  American  people  a  real  change 
in  the  direction  of  national  policy. 

A  systemic  change,  if  you  will.  The 
spending  reductions  proposed  in  this 
budget  resolution.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  9  is  just  the  first  step — not 
Just  the  first  step  in  improved  budget- 
ing, but  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  first  step 
in  the  revitalization   of   this  Nation's 


economy  that  will  enable  us  to  preserve 
our  Republic  as  a  free  society. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 


BUDGET  CONTROL 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  join  in  the  remarks  of  my  friend 
from  Idaho,  who  serves  on  the  Budget 
Committee  with  me,  and  make  some  re- 
marks of  my  own. 

This  morning  there  have  been  a  se- 
ries of  Senators  talking  about  the  budg- 
et and  President  Reagan's  economic 
plan.  They  mentioned  the  necessity  for 
getting  it  under  way,  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Budget  Committee 
during  the  past  week  in  starting  that 
ball  rolling.  Indeed,  I  think  those  ac- 
complishments were  very  meaningful. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  served  on  the 
Budget  Committee  since  I  entered  the 
Senate  2  years  ago.  Among  my  earliest 
votes  in  March  1979,  just  2  years  ago, 
was  on  the  1980  budget.  That  budget  was 
$532  billion.  I  looked  at  the  budget  and 
when  I  compared  it  to  the  1979  budget 
I  noted  that  it  had  grown  only  7.6  per- 
cent. So  I  wrote  a  concurring  opinion 
and  voted  for  that  budget  of  $532  billion. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  grown  some- 
what more  accustomed  to  the  Senate  and 
somewhat  more  experienced,  and  I  real- 
ized that  I  Wits  not  making  a  fair  com- 
parison. Normally  the  budget  resolution 
that  we  pass  in  the  spring  is  only  the  first 
in  a  series  of  upward  revisions  to  the 
budget  numbers.  Because  the  various 
agencies  of  Government  cwne  back  to 
us  and  say  that  we  did  not  give  them 
enough,  we  have  a  second  budget  resolu- 
tion and  then  we  have  a  second  budget 
resolution  revised,  or  a  third  budget  reso- 
lution. That  is  what  happened  in  1979. 

I  find  in  lookmg  back  that  I  was  com- 
paring the  first  budget  resolution  of  1980 
with  the  second  budget  resolution,  re- 
vised, of  1979.  If  I  had  compared  the  first 
budget  resolution  of  1980  with  the  first 
budget  resolution  of  1979.  the  increase 
indeed  would  have  been,  as  the  Senator 
frcxn  Idaho  said,  16  percent. 

Now.  in  1981,  only  2  years  later.  Presi- 
dent Carter  left  us  with  another  budget, 
not  at  $532  billion,  but  at  $739  billion. 
And  it  is  that  budget  that  we  are  address- 
ing in  the  Budget  Committee  and  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

We  are  not  really  cutting  the  budget. 
As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  said,  we  are 
slowing  the  rate  of  increase.  President 
Reagan  has  said  that  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  budget  should  not  be  faster  than 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  working  peo- 
ple's salary  in  this  Nation.  I  agree. 

In  the  2  years  that  I  have  served  on  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  budget  indeed  has 
grown  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  16  percent, 
compoimded  annually. 

At  the  same  time.  President  Carter.  In 
1980.  asked  working  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  restrict  their  wage  increases  to 
about  8  percent  a  year. 

By  and  large,  wage  increases  did  aver- 
ago  in  that  area. 

There  is  no  way.  Mr.  President,  that 
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the  Government  of  this  country  can 
grow  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  economy, 
unless  the  Government  takes  more  from 
each  taxpayer,  or  unless  the  Government 
goes  deeper  into  debt.  That  Is,  of  course, 
what  has  happened. 

We  take  more  and  more  from  each 
taxpayer,  and  taxpayers  ride  through 
the  magic  of  inflation  into  higher  and 
higher  Income  tax  brackets.  It  Is  a  cycle 
that  must  end  if  we  are  going  to  gain 
control  of  our  economy. 

I  believe  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee acted  with  great  responsibility 
when  it  voted  20  to  0  to  restrict  the 
growth  of  Government.  Some  of  my 
friends  and  colleagues  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  made  long  and  moving 
speeches  about  programs  that  have  done 
much  good  for  this  country.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  voted  to  continue  cur- 
rent spending  on  these  programs  in  the 
Budget  Committee,  nevertheless,  when 
the  final  vote  on  the  budget  came  about, 
20  members  out  of  20  on  the  Budget 
Committee  voted  to  restrain  the  growth 
of  the  budget.  They  voted  to  cut  $36.4 
billion  from  the  budget  suggested  by 
President  Carter  prior  to  his  leaving. 

If  we  are  to  gain  control  of  inflation, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
we  must  gain  control  of  the  budget. 

As  the  dlstingtilshed  Senator  from 
Idaho  said,  the  borrowers  of  this  Nation 
are  being  squeezed  out  of  the  lending 
market.  They  are  being  squeezed  out  of 
the  ability  to  borrow  at  decent  rates,  be- 
cause the  Government  is  coming  in  and 
borrowing  40  percent  of  the  available 
funds  in  the  banking  system  of  the 
United  States. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  felt  it  necessary  to  expand 
the  money  supply  at  too  fast  a  rate,  and. 
as  a  result  of  that,  we  have  a  cheapening 
of  the  currency,  a  debasement  of  the 
currency.  When  money  becomes  cheaper 
that  is,  of  course,  what  we  call  inflation. 

If  one  lo<*s  upon  the  economic  growth 
of  this  country  or  of  any  industrial 
country  in  the  world,  without  question 
you  will  find  that  it  was  done  in  a  non- 
inflationary  environment.  A  noninfla- 
tionary  environment  existed  before  gov- 
ernments tried  to  buy  their  way  to  pros- 
perity. Unfortunately,  governments  now 
have  helped  to  encourage  inflation  by 
these  policies,  and  have  helped  cause  the 
inability  of  society  to  control  inflation 
when  things  got  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  fifties  and  sixties 
in  this  country,  the  average  rate  of  In- 
flation was  just  over  2  percent.  Many 
people  forget  how  recently  inflation  at 
2  percent  was  considered  the  norm  in 
this  country.  The  great  growth  in  this 
country  which  brought  so  much  egall- 
tarianism  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  was  predicated  on  a  low  rate  of 
inflation. 

As  recently  as  the  early  seventies  In- 
flation was  still  at  a  low  rate,  between 
4  and  5  percent.  Yet  in  the  early  seven- 
ties an  inflation  rate  of  4.3  percent  was 
considered  so  high,  so  unsatisfactory,  so 
objectionable,  that  wage  and  price  con- 
trols were  imposed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Certainly   today   that  feeling  would 


not  abound.  If  we  told  the  people  of  the 
United  States  we  were  going  to  restore 
a  4.3-percent  inflation,  they  would  Just 
be  overjoyed.  But.  indeed,  we  have  to 
do  better  than  that  and  we  can. 

The  Budget  Committee's  actions 
earlier  this  week  are  the  first  step  In 
that  direction.  The  Budget  Committee's 
action  to  cut  $36.4  billion  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  getting  the  Government  out 
of  the  borrowing  line  and  stopping  the 
squeezing  out  of  the  working  people 
and  the  businesses  of  this  country  In 
their  ability  to  borrow  money  from  the 
banks. 

The  reconciliation  process  that  the 
Budget  Committee  adopted  is  the  right 
process.  There  were  approximately  140 
to  150  cuts  in  the  budget  suggested  by 
Mr.  Stockman  and  his  group  at  OMB 
and  the  President. 

If  we  vote  on  each  one  of  those  In- 
dividually, imquestionably  this  body  is 
not  going  to  succeed  in  making  mean- 
ingful budget  reductions. 

But  through  the  reconciliaticHi  proc- 
ess, where  we  package  it  all  together, 
through  one  vote  and  through  instruc- 
tions to  various  committees  to  tell  them 
to  reduce  their  spending,  I  think  we  will 
have  achieved  the  desired  goal. 

So  we  are  on  our  way.  What  we  do  to- 
morrow, whether  or  not  we  carry  through 
the  will  of  the  American  people  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  20-to-O  vote  in  the  Budget 
Committee,  will  have  a  great  impact  on 
what  happens  to  this  Nation  in  the 
future. 

Without  question,  my  constituents  in 
Minnesota  tell  me  that  they  are  for  the 
President's  program.  They  want  it  to  be 
fairly  applied. 

They  do  not  want  one  segment  to  be 
cut  more  than  another  segment,  nor  do 
they  want  one  segment  to  profit  from  the 
budget  cuts  that  we  are  bringing  about. 

I  think  my  people  and  your  people.  Mr. 
President,  and  the  people  f  rwn  the  State 
of  Illinois,  whose  Senator  I  see  sitting 
here,  and  the  State  of  Mississippi,  whose 
Senator  is  sitting  here,  will  also  agree 
with  the  idea  that  budget  restraint  fairly 
applied  is  indeed  in  the  interest  of  the 
Nation. 

Finally,  I  commend  Senator  Domznici 
for  his  leadership  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  P^sident.  He  encouraged 
everyone  on  the  committee  to  have  their 
say  whether  it  be  pro  or  con.  He  did  not 
shut  off  debate  on  the  issues  at  any  time, 
which  I  think  was  important  because  the 
issues  in  the  budget  are  not  only  large 
but  very  cwnplicated.  And  yet.  the  reso- 
lution was  reported  out  and  reported  out 
unanimously  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
in  the  history  of  the  Budget  Committee 
which  is  a  good  sign  of  what  we  have  be- 
fore us. 

I  congratulate  him  and  I  congratulate 
the  other  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee who  worked  12  and  14  hours  a  day 
to  accomplish  that  end.  I  hope  the  full 
Senate  will  act  in  the  same  spirit  of  co- 
operation when  we  open  the  debate  on 
the  fioor  tomorrow. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  BUDOBT 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak 
for  a  few  minutes  concerning  President 
Reagan's  budget  proposals  and  the 
reconciliation  instructions. 

We  are  scheduled  to  take  up  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  9  tomorrow.  As 
stated  In  the  Budget  Committee  report, 
this  Is  the  largest  single  reduction  in 
Federal  spending  In  history.  Over  the 
3-year  period,  the  resolution  calls  for 
total  reductions  of  $125.8  billion  In  budg- 
et authority  and  $87  billion  in  outlays. 

The  Budget  Committee  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  Its  efforts  and  hard  work  in 
reporting  this  unprecedented  legislation. 
Theirs  is  gaierally  a  thankless,  but  nec- 
essary, task;  few  appreciate  the  Budget 
Act,  even  fewer  understand  it.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert,  but 
with  a  little  patience  and  study  It  Is  at 
least  partially  decipherable. 

"This  resolution  marks  the  beginning 
of  our  efforts  to  reverse  the  growth  In 
Federal  spending.  Over  the  last  several 
years  Federal  spending  has  been  grow- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate.  Despite  our 
efforts  to  halt  this  growth,  in  fiscal  years 
1980  and  1981,  outlays  have  grown  by 
some  $170  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1981 
alone,  spending  has  Jumped  some  $80 
billion,  or  around  14  percent.  Obviously, 
something  must  be  done  to  stop  this. 

The  budget  process  was  designed  to 
give  Congress  an  overall  approach  to 
restrain  spending.  It  Is  a  self-policing 
method  whereby,  hopefully,  we  can  con- 
trol spending  rather  than  having  it  con- 
trol us. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  eroding  eco- 
nomic conditions — brought  on  In  large 
part  by  Government-Included  prob- 
lems— ^the  budget  process  has  heretofore 
not  effectively  restrained  spending.  We 
have  had  to  come  beck  time  and  time 
again  to  revise  the  budget  levels  and  the 
deficit  for  1981. 1  hope  that  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  9  marks  the  last  such 
revision. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9  is 
truly  unprecedented.  Never  before  has  a 
reconciliation  package  of  such  dimen- 
sions come  before  the  Congress.  Never 
before  have  instructions  been  proposed 
to  require  authorizing  committees  to 
make  reductions  in  specific  authoriza- 
tions. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  about  this  procedure  and  some 
serious  criticism. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  unorecedented 
actions  must  be  taken,  because  we  are 
facing  an  unprecedented  challenge. 
Many  people  are  asking  whether  we  can 
control  Federal  spending  or  whether  the 
Federal  Government  has  so  Imbedded 
itself  in  so  many  expensive  programs 
that  It  cannot  be  extricated. 

I  Intend  to  support  the  budget  reso- 
lution, although  I  am  concerned  about 
some  of  the  specifics,  including  the  Im- 
plications of  the  instructions  to  the  au- 
thorizing committees.  I  am  optimistic 
that  these  concerns  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  that,  possibly,  solutions  In 
the  form  of  suggested  legislative  changes 
to  the  authority  contained  in  the  Budget 
Act  may  be  considered  at  a  later  time. 
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It  is  too  late  for  that  right  now.  Mr. 
President.  There  may  be  some  who  would 
like  to  sxiggest  that,  on  this  occasion, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  has  really 
gotten  too  big  for  its  britches.  I  might 
be  one  who  would  be  standing  here  say- 
ing that  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
but,  really,  at  this  point,  it  is  vay  judg- 
ment that  an  attack  against  the  Budget 
Act,  an  attack  £«ainst  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, would  not  be  appropriate.  We 
need  to  stand  b^ind  the  procedure  that 
has  been  developed  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  support  the  recommendations 
that  it  is  making 

I  thank  the  Chair  very  much. 


THE  RECONCILIATION  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  appear  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues today  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance to  our  Nation  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  9,  the  reconciliation  resolu- 
tion. The  Senate  Budget  Committee's 
prompt  and  successful  attention  to  rec- 
onciliation provides  a  strong  indication 
that  the  CtHigressional  Budget  Act  will 
work. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  have 
been  involved  in  such  an  historic  process 
so  early  in  my  tenure  in  the  D.S.  Senate. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  Con- 
gress must  act  quickly  to  address  the 
problems  which  plague  our  Nation's 
economy.  Our  goal  must  be  to  adopt  a 
program  that  will  end  the  dual  curses  of 
double-digit  inflation  and  the  lack  of 
growth  in  productivity  in  our  economy. 
If  we  fail  to  address  these  two  conditions 
immediately  and  effectively,  there  Is  little 
hope  that  this  Congress  wUl  be  able  to 
deal  effectively  with  other  issues  facing 
our  Nation. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  session, 
the  Budget  Committee  has  been  hard  at 
work  building  the  structure  for  the  rec- 
onciliation process.  The  committee  has 
heard  from  a  multitude  of  economists  of 
differing  economic  persuasions.  Despite 
their  differences  in  other  areas,  these 
economists  have  been  almost  unanimous 
in  their  view  that  a  first  and  vital  part 
of  the  program  for  turning  our  Nation's 
economy  around  is  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  and  growth  rate  of  Fed- 
eral spending.  The  reconciliation  resolu- 
tion constitutes  a  major  but  not  a  final 
step  toward  such  a  reduction. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9  offers 
the  Congress  the  opportunity  to  break 
quickly  and  effectively  with  its  past 
spending  practices — practices  which 
have  led  us  inevitably  to  the  economic 
crisis  we  now  face. 

The  Budget  Committee's  task  was  not 
an  easy  Mie.  The  committee  has  had  to 
make  many  tough  decisions  in  recom- 
mending cuts  in  programs  with  worth- 
while objectives.  Our  goals  cannot  be  met 
simply  by  eliminating  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse  from  the  Federal  budget.  In  order 
to  decrease  outlays  by  $36.4  billion  next 
year,  many  programs  have  had  to  share 
the  burden  of  reduced  spending.  It  is 
important  to  recognize,  however,  that 
while  individual  social  programs  have 
been  scaled  down  or  eliminated,  the 
overall  share  of  our  Federal  budget  ear- 


marked for  social  services  will  not  be 
reduced  by  this  resolution. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  economic 
course  which  this  resolution  charts  will 
lead  to  a  better  economic  future  for  all 
Americans,  a  future  in  which  the  war 
against  inflation  begins  to  win  battles, 
and  in  which  a  new  wave  of  growth  in 
the  productivity  of  the  American  econ- 
omy starts  to  build.  It  is  appropriate  and 
vital,  therefore,  that  Congress  adopt  this 
resolution  quickly  tmd  enthusisistlcally. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  my  capacity  as  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Alaska.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  The  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 


THE  BUDGETARY   ASPECT  OF  THE 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  this  week 
to  discuss  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram, with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
budget. 

Tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  take  up 
the  reconciliation  resolution  that  will  be 
our  first  step  toward  realizing  the  budget 
savings  recommended  by  the  President 
earUer  this  month.  The  process  of  mak- 
ing these  savings — reconciliation — was 
originally  authorized  by  the  Budget  Re- 
form Act  of  1974.  We  have  had  the  option 
of  using  it  in  the  past,  but  have  not,  until 
last  year.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  about  this  process  and  how 
it  affects  the  operations  of  Congress. 

I  look  back  now  at  the  work  we  did  m 
the  Governmental  Affairs  CcHnmittee  in 
1973  and  1974.  I  served  then  as  ranking 
minority  meml>er.  and  Ed  Muskie  and  I 
worked  in  tandem  with  our  chairman, 
Senator  Sam  Ervin  in  creating  the 
Budget  Reform  Act  of  1974.  We  did  not 
envision  at  that  time  how  valuable  the 
reconciliation  process  would  become. 

However,  there  is  a  very  good  reason 
for  Congress  to  turn  to  this  reconcilia- 
tion procedure  again  this  year — namely, 
the  state  of  the  econc»ny. 

In  today's  papers,  we  are  reminded 
again  of  the  precarious  state  of  the  U.S. 
economy.  After  a  luU  in  January,  the 
February  Consumer  Price  Index  shot  up 
to  double-digit  levels  again.  If  we 
thought  that  the  8.4-percent  inflation 
rate  of  January  was  a  signal  that  we 
were  out  oi  the  woods,  today's  economic 
news  serves  to  remind  us  that  we  have 
not  tamed  the  beast  of  inflation.  It  may 
not  be  quite  as  bad  as  what  we  were  ex- 
periencing a  year  ago — when  the  winter 
CPI  hit  18  percent — but  it  Is  a  far  cry 
from  the  low  levels  of  inflation  that  this 
country  was  used  to  in  the  1950's  and 
early  1960's. 

I  can  well  remember,  as  an  industrial- 
ist during  those  years,  that  beginning  in 
the  1950's,  one  of  the  lowest  priced  pho- 
tographic products  produced  by  the  com- 


pany I  was  affiliated  with  as  CEO  was 
about  $50.  Within  a  period  of  1  decade  of 
Inflation,  in  which  the  rate  averaged  1.5 
percent  for  the  entire  decade,  and  with  a 
3-  to  4-percent  increase  in  productivity 
each  year  in  that  period  of  time,  the 
company,  at  the  end  of  10  years,  was 
able  to  market  a  product  for  $39.95.  That 
same  camera  had  sold  a  decade  before 
for  $50.  Moreover,  the  newer,  less  expen- 
sive camera  was  better  than  its  pre- 
decessor. 

Those  days,  I  hope,  are  not  gone  for- 
ever, when  we  could  live  with  a  decade 
of  1.5-percent  Inflation  and  rising  pro- 
ductivity. 

We  can  look  back  to  that  era  of  Amer- 
ican productivity,  and  we  can  today  look 
at  the  productivity  in  the  agricultural 
field  and  see  how  productive  this  Nation 
really  can  be.  The  same  procedure  and 
practice  we  follow  in  agriculture  can  be 
be  used  In  other  areas  of  industry  today. 
But  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

We  can  look  back  to  our  earlier  ac- 
complishments when  we  worked  indus- 
trial miracles.  I  believe  that  with  the 
proper  incentive  program  for  the  fu- 
ture, we  can  do  the  same,  and  economic 
history  can  repeat  itself. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  in  those  growth  years  of  the  1950's 
and  1960's,  we  were  able  to  sustain  great 
yearly  advances  in  the  gross  national 
product  with  only  1-  and  2-percent  infla- 
tion. In  ^ort,  capital  and  consumer 
spending  in  those  years  did  not — I  re- 
peat, did  not — fuel  inflation. 

Moreover,  we  had  an  unemployment 
rate  that  is  by  today's  standards  envi- 
able, although  it  did  not  seem  so  to  us  at 
the  time.  For  the  post-World  War  n 
economy,  an  unemployment  rate  of  4 
to  5  percent  was  the  norm.  In  some  years. 
it  actually  dipped  down  to  3  percent.  A 
look  back  reveals  that  until  the  mid- 
seventies,  unemployment  only  cracked 
the  6-percent  barrier  twice,  in  the  re- 
cession years  of  1958  and  1961.  Since 
the  midseventles,  unemployment  has 
notched  up  another  degree  and  the  norm 
seems  to  have  become  7  percent,  with  the 
old  high,  6  percent,  at  the  bottom  range. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  confronted  here 
with  two  seemingly  intractable  problems 
that  have  developed  in  the  past  decade. 
The  state  of  the  economy  is  not  good 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  are  em- 
barking on  an  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram this  year. 

Past  policies  have  not  worked  and  we 
must  turn  to  medicine  that  is  a  bit 
stronger.  If  we  can  put  these  policies  in 
place,  there  seems  to  be  a  good  chance 
that  inflation  will  begin  to  slow  and  job 
opportunities  will  expand.  We  know  that 
continuation  of  the  old  policies  of  more 
and  more  spending  will  not  give  us  a 
long-term  solution  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems we  face.  It  is  because  of  this  prom- 
ise of  an  expanding  economy  that  I  sup- 
port the  budget  reduction  program  that 
will  soon  be  before  the  Senate.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  joined  as  a  principal 
cosponsor  of  the  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions resolution. 

While  the  economy  has  been  experi- 
encing rapid  inflation  over  the  past  dec- 
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ade  and  as  unemployment  has  risen, 
what  has  been  going  on  with  Federal 
finance? 

It,  too,  has  been  showing  ominous 
trends,  with  spending  increasing  and 
taxes  climbing  to  ever  higher  levels. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in  1967, 
the  Federal  budget  stood  at  $158  billion. 
By  1970,  just  3  years  later,  it  had  climbed 
by  almost  $40  billion,  to  $196  billion. 
During  that  period,  the  Federal  budget 
was  in  deficit,  but  it  also  realized  the 
one  surplus  budget  of  the  past  20  years. 
Diu-ing  this  3 -year  period,  Government 
spending  increased  by  less  than  $15  bil- 
lion annually,  on  the  average. 

Then,  when  we  hit  the  1970*8,  the 
budget  began  to  grow  like  topsy.  By  1975. 
Federal  spending  had  doubled,  to  $326 
billion.  In  the  past  6  years,  the  budget 
has  doubled  again,  to  $662  billion  orig- 
inally estimated  for  fiscal  year  1981.  In- 
stead of  the  $15  billion  a  year  increases 
in  spending,  we  now  talk  about  $80,  $90, 
and  $100  billion  a  year  increases. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  Federal  out- 
lays and  revenues  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

FEDERAL  BUDGET  RECEIPTS  AND  OUTLAYS 
(In  millions  ol  dollart] 


Rectipti  Oirtliyi 


Surplui  or 
deficit  (-) 


Fiscal  year: 

1970 193.743  196,  Sffl  -2,M5 

1971 188,392  211,425  -23.033 

J972 208,649  232,021  -23,373 

1973 232,225  247,074  -14.849 

}974 264,932  269,620  -4,688 

1975 280,997  326,151  -45,154 

•976.,, 300,005  366,418  -66.413 

TransitKMi 

quarter 81.773  94,728  -12.956 

1977 357,762  402,710  -44,948 

1978 „  401,997  450,804  -48,807 

1979 465,940  493,635  -27,694 

1980 520,050  579,613  -59,563 

1981' 607.525  662.740  -55,215 


■Estimat*. 

Source:  Economic  Report  o(  the  President,  January  1981. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  Federal 
spending  has  been  rising  in  real  terms, 
so  has  it  also  been  increasing  in  terms  of 
gross  national  product.  This  is  an  alter- 
nate way  to  express  the  role  the  Federal 
Government  plays  in  the  economy  and 
may  be  the  best  way  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  slowing  the  spending  jug- 
gernaut. 

During  the  1950's  and  1960's,  Federal 
spending  tended  to  stick  to  the  range  of 
18  to  19  percent  of  GNP.  Again  during 
the  mid-1970's,  we  seem  to  have  reached 
a  new  plateau  in  the  low  20-percent 
range. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chart  from  President  Rea- 
gan's economic  recovery  program  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  chart  points  out  the  extent  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  as- 
sumed a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the 
economy— from  18.7  percent  for  the  pe- 
riod 1955-64  to  a  rate  of  22.3  percent 
during  1979  to  1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcou, 
as  follows: 

GROWTH  IN  FEDERAL  SPENDING 


1955-64 

1976-81 

1979-81 

Annual  rate  of  powlh  {percent); 
National  defense 

2.9 
9.9 

1L9 

12.0 

17  0 

Nondelense 

1).5 

Total „ 

8.3 

11.9 

15.9 

Aversfe  outlay  share  of  GNP: 

National  defense 

Nondelense 

9.4 
9.3 

5.3 
16l« 

5.3 
17.0 

Total 

1L7 

22.1 

22.3 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  begin  to  slow  this  pace  of 
spending.  It  is  not  enough  to  try  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  if  doing  so  is  done  at  a 
higher  tax  rate.  That  would  be  a  counter- 
productive balanced  budget,  for  it  would 
choke  off  the  economic  incentives  we 
want  to  put  back  into  the  economy.  Go- 
ing hand  in  hand  with  oiu-  effort  to 
reach  a  balanced  budget  must  be  a  com- 
mitted effort  to  reduce  the  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  taken  up  by 
Government. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Reagan  budget 
proposals  and  the  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions move  us  simultaneously  in  thin 
direction. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the 
budget  proposed  to  Congress  by  the 
President — ^President  Reagan's  budg- 
et submitted  just  3  weeks  ago — ^fore- 
casts a  rate  of  Federal  spending  under 
the  rate  of  infiation.  Previous  budgets 
proposed  to  Cwigress  have  led  the  infla- 
tion rate  or  at  least  always  equalled  It. 
Now  we  have  a  budget  that  says  it  is 
time  for  us  to  tighten  our  belts  now  for 
improvement  in  the  long  nm. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  drive  this 
point  home  than  to  compare  the  Reagan 
budget  revisions  with  the  Carter  budget 
submitted  just  before  he  left  ofQce.  The 
Carter  1982  budget  would  have  sanc- 
tioned Increased  spending  at  a  12-per- 
cent clip,  just  about  even  with  the  In- 
flation rate  forecast  for  1982.  President 
Reagan's  budget  has  come  to  grips  with 
this  and  cuts  the  rate  of  increase  in 
half — to  6  percent. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding,  I  should 
like  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  the  need 
for  this  program  is  very  clearly  evident 
in  my  home  State  of  Illinois.  The  rates 
of  inflation  and  unemployment  that  I 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks are  national  averages.  Some 
States  have  higher  rates;  others  have 
lower  rates.  Illinois  is  cme  of  those  States 
that  is  experiencing  both  higher  infla- 
tion and  higher  unemployment.  Chicago, 
for  example,  experienced  consumer  price 
Inflation  last  year  of  14  percent,  com- 
pared with  a  national  average  of  about 
12 '/2  percent.  In  the  jobless  rate,  it  is 
much  the  same:  February  unem- 
ployment in  Illinois  had  come  down  to 
8.3  percent.  For  the  same  month,  nation- 
wide unemployment  was  still  lower,  at 
7.3  percent. 

So  the  economic  problems  are  very 
real  at  home,  and  the  people  of  Illinois 
want  action  to  end  this  stagflation  of 


high  prices,  high  unemployment,  and 
sluggish  growth. 

This  economic  recovery  program  re- 
sponds to  that  need.  It  is  often  said  that 
a  rising  tide  raises  all  boats.  So  it  is 
with  an  improvmg  economy.  We  will  all 
beneflt  from  lower  inflation  and  a 
healthier  economy.  Perhaps  those  who 
stand  most  to  gain  from  this  program 
are  the  elderly — whose  flxed  incomes 
make  it  difficult  to  cope  with  rising 
prices — and  the  poor — who  have  neither 
job  opportunities  nor  the  means  to  pay 
higher  prices.  They  are  the  real  victims 
of  this  sluggish  economy,  and  it  is  time 
we  did  more  than  conduct  business  as 
usual  that  will  simply  perpetuate  their 
condition. 

I  commend  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  This  is  his  first  year 
in  this  important  position.  Moving  this 
reconciliation  process  forward  would  be 
a  challenge  for  even  the  most  seasoned 
committee  chairman.  I  have  great  con- 
fldence  in  his  abilities  and  congratulate 
him  on  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
floor  in  such  an  expeditious  maimer. 

I  also  commend  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Senator  Hollincs.  He  has 
been  totally  bipartisan.  I  beUeve  that  all 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
proved  their  flscal  responsibility,  their 
dedication  to  a  common  cause,  and  their 
dedication  to  making  this  program  work, 
by  unanimously  voting — minority  and 
majority  members  together— to  report 
this  budget  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ilie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  tbe 
roU. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
PACKAGE 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  today  in  su[H>ort  of  the 
economic  package  proposed  by  the  Rea- 
gan administration. 

My  support  reflects  the  sentiment  of 
an  overwhelming  number  of  North  Da- 
kotans  <«rho  have  written  or  called  to 
express  their  support  of  administration 
proposals.  However,  I  would  certainly 
be  less  than  candid  if  I  suggested  there 
is  no  opposition.  In  fact.  I  occasionally 
find  myself  with  reservations  about  spe- 
cific aspects  of  a  few  administration 
recommendations. 

Nevertheless,  the  Job  of  Congress  is 
to  fine-tune  those  programs  so  they  pro- 
vide the  most  efficient  and  economical 
utilization  of  the  funds  we  appropriate 
for  essential  Government  services. 

lliere  are  those  who  suggest  the  ad- 
ministration is  rolling  back  social  pro- 
grams 20,  30,  or  40  years.  That  Is  simply 
not  true. 

No  Member  of  this  Congress  would 
deprive  the  needy  of  food,  clothing,  and 
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shelter.  No  Member  of  this  Congress  or 
this  administration  csui  or  will  ignore 
those  tnily  in  need.  In  fact,  administra- 
tion pr<«X3eals  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing. Federal  regxUation,  and  Federal 
taxes  are  designed  to  improve  services 
to  that  element  of  society  most  in  need 
by  fiimina.t.ing  those  who  do  not  really 
need  Federal  assistance,  thus  leaving 
more  help  for  those  who  do. 

As  the  President  has  warned,  it  took 
some  40  years  to  get  our  economy  in  its 
present  deplorable  state,  and  it  cannot 
be  reversed  in  a  matter  of  weeks  or 
months.  But  I  find  the  people  are  patient, 
too,  if  there  is  a  good  reason  to  anticipate 
improvements,  and  if  they  feel  we  are 
moving  at  last  in  the  right  direction. 

At  a  meeting  of  farm  editors  yester- 
day, in  this  very  bxiilding.  editors  from 
all  comers  of  the  Nation  confirmed  what 
most  of  us  know — farmers  are  willing 
to  take  their  bumps  along  with  all  other 
segments  of  society.  The  majority  of 
farmers  are  confident  there  will  be  an 
improvement  in  their  economic  condi- 
tion in  the  long  run.  No  one  suffers  more 
from  inflation  than  the  producers  of  the 
food  and  fiber  we  need  so  much  for  our 
own  consimiers  and  to  supply  a  hun- 
gry world  abroad.  They  have  no  qualms 
about  putting  the  good  of  the  Nation 
above  temporary  personal  gain,  but  they 
do  not  wsmt  to  bear  more  of  the  burden 
than  other  segments  of  our  economy.  We 
must  all  share  this  attitude,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  Americans,  generally,  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  to  get  our  country 
back  on  the  right  track.  They  know  it 
will  not  be  easy  and  it  will  require  some 
adjustments,  but  for  the  overall,  long- 
term  good,  they  are  willing  to  cooperate. 

It  has  been  so  long  since  an  adminis- 
tration proposed  anything  but  addition- 
al expenditures  that  many  of  the  big 
spenders  are  in  shock.  These  skeptics 
have  a  greater  fear  of  the  unknown  than 
they  do  of  what  they  know  and  can  see 
has  devastated  our  eccHiomic  system. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  it  is  time  we 
try  something  else.  Many  of  us  think 
it  will  work  and  that  it  deserves  a  fair 
chance.  We  can  help  the  administration 
as  it  seeks  that  opportunity  to  put  its 
program  to  work. 

The  skeptics,  frankly,  can  perhaps  take 
consolation  in  what  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  just  over  100  years  ago: 

While  the  people  ret*in  their  virtue  and 
vlgUance.  no  adminlstrstlon.  by  any  extreme 
of  wickedness  or  tctlj,  can  very  seriously 
Injure  the  government  In  the  short  ^Mtce 
of  four  years. 

Maybe  even  in  the  short  space  of  4 
years  we  can  turn  this  th'ng  around  and 
get  our  Nation  back  on  track  again.  That, 
after  all,  is  the  goal  of  the  Reagan  eco- 
n(xnic  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
the  clerk  calls  the  roU,  will  the  Senator 
withhold? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Yes.  I  withhold. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 


THE   PRESIDENTS   ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  President 
Reagan's    economic    program    aims    to 


bring  to  all  Americans  the  opportimlty 
for  prosperity  through  stable  and  sus- 
tained economic  growth. 

The  program  consists  of  four  broad, 
interrelated  parts :  First,  immediate,  sub- 
stantial, and  continuing  reductions  in  the 
growth  of  Federal  expenditures:  second, 
reductions  in  tax  rates  over  the  next  3 
years;  third,  elimination  of  unnecessary 
Federal  regulation ;  and  fourth,  a  steady 
and  predictable  monetary  policy. 

In  place  of  piecemeal,  stop-and-go  pol- 
icymaking, the  President's  reform  meas- 
ures offer  a  coordinated  package  for  en- 
couraging private  sector  economic  initia- 
tive. This  initiative  is  the  fundamental 
source  of  economic  motivation  and 
growth.  A  fostering  of  Individual  initia- 
tive demands  a  coordinated  reordering  of 
economic  priorities.  In  order  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  inflation  and  Government 
spending,  we  must  have  sound  economic 
policies.  Policies  that  will  stop  rewarding 
present  consumption  over  investment  for 
the  future;  policies  that  will  no  longer 
favor  the  nonproducer  over  the  producer ; 
and  policies  that  will  stop  emphasizing 
redistribution  over  the  creation  of  in- 
come and  wealth. 

Mr.  President,  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  passing  a  part  of  the  economic 
program  without  the  other  parts  as  well. 
Some  have  suggested  that  not  reducing 
personal  income  tax  rates  would  lead  to  a 
balanced  budget  more  quickly.  Such  a 
suggestion  is  mistaken  because  unless  tax 
rates  are  reduced  according  to  a  consist- 
ent schedule,  there  wiU  be  little  incentive 
for  additional  investment  in  the  private 
sector.  Low  investment  means  fewer  jobs 
and  more  people  dependent  upon  Federal 
transfer  programs.  The  Presidents  pro- 
gram, however,  aims  at  economic  growth 
which  will  provide  jobs  and  remove  the 
need  for  Federal  supports. 

The  economy  has  been  seriously  abused 
in  recent  years  and  fundamental  changes 
in  monetary  fiscal  and  regulating  policies 
are  necessary. 

A  slow,  steady  predictable  monetary 
policy  set  by  the  independent  Federal 
Reserve  is  indispensable  to  controlling 
infiation.  A  proper  monetary  policy 
focuses  on  the  long  nm  and  tailors 
money  growth  so  that  it  is,  in  the  words 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Reform  Act  of 
1977,  "commensurate  with  the  economy's 
longrun  potential  to  increase  produc- 
tion." 

Money  growth  had  accelerated  above 
the  guideline  in  the  decade  before  1975 
and  it  has  accelerated  even  more  from 
1975  to  1980.  In  conjunction  with  this 
extreme  growth  of  the  money  supply,  the 
United  States  has  experienced  rising  in- 
fiation, volatile  interest  rates,  lower  real 
GNP  growth,  reduced  productivity  In- 
creases, generally  higher  unemployment, 
and  growing  use  of  resources  to  cope 
with  infiation  rather  than  to  improve 
living  standards. 

Some  would  argue  that  we  should  wait 
until  Infiation  ends  before  reducing 
money  growth.  Our  experience  shows 
that  if  we  do  wait,  infiation  will  not 
subside.  The  President  has  proposed 
meaningful,  yet  not  drastic,  deceleration 
of  money  grov^-th.  a  proper  fiscal  policy, 
and  regulatory  reform.  Taken  together, 
these  measures  will  spur  economic 
growth  and  reduce  infiation. 


In  the  area  of  fiscal  policy,  growth  In 
the  size  of  Government  as  a  proportion 
of  the  economy  must  be  reduced  in  terms 
of  both  revenues  and  expenditures. 

Fiscal  policy  in  recent  years  has  been 
perverse.  The  ts«  burden  on  working 
people  and  businesses  has  become  op- 
pressive. Inflation -induced  "bracket- 
creep"  has  reduced  the  real  returns,  on 
an  after  tax  basis,  of  saving  and  invest- 
ment, personal  effort  said  risk-taking. 

For  example,  a  married  person,  filing 
a  joint  return  with  $16,000  taxable  in- 
come in  1967,  and  the  same  real.  In- 
flation-adjusted income  in  1980 — about 
$36,000 — was  taxed  at  the  margin  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  28  percent  In 
1967  and  43  percent  in  1980.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  key  factor  Is  that  these  people 
in  1980  are  not  able  to  continue  living 
at  their  1967  level,  for  they  are  being 
taxed  at  a  much  higher  rate. 

This  increasing  tax  burden  has  trans- 
ferred real  resources  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  away  from  the  private  sec- 
tor. In  addition,  depreciation  allowances 
based  upon  historical  rather  than  current 
costs  have  understated  expenses  and 
overstated  profits,  resulting  in  a  rising 
tax  burden  for  everyone  and  a  further 
transfer  of  command  over  resources  to 
the  Government.  No  one  feels  this  more 
than  the  farmer  and  the  small  business- 
man. 

The  transfer  of  control  over  resources 
has  been  aggravated  by  Federal  activity 
in  the  credit  markets.  Total  Federal  bor- 
rowing— the  sum  of  Federal  borrowing 
and  federally-assisted  off-budget  borrow- 
ing—rose from  $24.4  billion  in  1974  to 
$124.4  billion  in  1980.  This  represents  a 
compound  annual  growth  rate  of  31.2 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  key  point  is  that 
while  many  loan  guarantees  have  been 
necessary  and  may  continue  to  be  neces- 
sary, still  they  need  to  be  examined  for 
their  effects  on  the  credit  market  else- 
where. And  they  need  to  be  examined 
evenly  and  fairly  if  we  are  to  get  away 
from  politics  as  usual.  Americans  are 
ready  for  a  change.  Let  us  be  sure  the 
change  is  fair. 

What  is  clear  Is  that  tax  rates  are  too 
high.  Bv  discouraging  work  effort,  sav- 
ing and  investment  and  risk  taking,  these 
expenditures  impart  a  consumption-ori- 
ented antlsaving  bias  to  the  economy. 
This  bias  is  not  in  accord  with  faster 
economic  growth. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  Republican 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  the  1981  Economic  Report  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Across-the-board  personal  margi- 
nal income  tax  reduction,  as  well  as  tax 
cuts  for  business,  will  increase  productiv- 
ity and  real  growth  substantially  and  will 
not  increase  infiation. 

Without  a  doubt,  tax  reductions  will 
stimulate  growth.  I  realize,  however,  that 
direct  inflationary  impacts  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely calculated. 

On  the  demand  side,  personal  Income 
tax  rate  cuts  will  stimulate  spending  and 
could  thereby  add  to  inflationary  pres- 
sures. On  the  supply  side,  personal  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  cuts  will  impel  additional 
work  effort  and  production,  and  thereby 
operate  to  slow  the  rate  of  rise  of  prices. 
The  question  is  which  of  these  ef- 
fects dominates.  It  Is  our  view  that  the 
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supply  effect  does.  In  addition,  we  want 
to  stress  that  our  fiscal  policy  program 
calls  for  spending  cuts — which  may  re- 
duce demand  somewhat.  These  incen- 
tives, which  are  aimed  at  substantially 
reducing  the  marginal  tax  rate  on  sav- 
ings income,  will  help  shift  individual 
activities  toward  saving  and  away  from 
consumption.  Consequently,  we  can  ex- 
pect an  extra  large  part  of  the  personal 
tax  cut  and  the  income  it  generates  to  be 
used  to  increase  saving  and  investment 
as  opposed  to  consumption. 

I  am  aware  that  some  detractors  from 
the  President's  program  are  claiming 
that  across-the-board  personal  marginal 
tax  cuts  are  unfair;  that  they  will  cut 
the  taxes  of  the  rich  too  much  and  the 
taxes  of  the  poor  too  little.  In  l&ci, 
they  will  scale  down  all  tax  rates,  and 
the  scale  is  the  same  for  all  individuals. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that,  since  1967,  inflation-induced 
bracket  creep  has  greatly  increased  the 
tax  burden  of  middle-  and  upper-income 
persons  despite  some  legislated  tax  cuts. 
It  would  be  wrong  from  the  standpoint 
of  equity,  as  well  as  counterproductive 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  economy,  not 
to  correct  past  bracket  creep  by  scaling 
marginal  tax  rates  down  across  the 
board. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  pertinent  data  on  tax  rates  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tax  rates 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

TAX  RATES  ON  SAME  REAL  TAXABLE  INCOME, '  1967  AND 
1980 


1980  equiva- 
lent inflation 
adjusted  tax- 
alile  income 


Marginal 
percent 
tax  rate] 


Average 
percent 
tax  rates 


1967  1980  1967  1980 


1967  t«al>le  income: 

Jl.OOO 

J4,000 

J8,000 

$12,000 

$16,000 

$20,000 

$24,000 

$28,000 

$32,000 

$36.000 

$40,000 

$44.000 


$2,245 
8,890 


15 
19 


0    14.0 
18    15.5 


0 
9.8 


17,960       22 


26,940 
35, 920 
44,900 
53.880 
62,860 
71,840 
80,820 
89,800 
98,780 


25 
28 
32 
36 
39 
42 
45 
48 
50 


24 

32 
43 
43 
49 
54 
54 
54 
59 
59 


17.3    15.3 


18.8 
20.4 
21.9 
23.2 
25.4 
27.1 
28.7 
30.4 
32.0 


19.5 
23.6 
27.5 
31.0 
33.8 
36.3 
38.3 
40.1 
41.8 


<  For  married  persons  Tiling  joint  return. 

Note.— Across-the-tioard  marginal  tax  rate  cuts  will  tend  to 
restore  the  progressivity  o(  the  tax  code  which  existed  in  1967 
belore  inflation  distorted  it 

(Mr.  WALLOP  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  President 
Reagan  has  proposed  a  wide  range  of 
spending  cuts  to  accompany  the  tax  cuts. 
It  should  be  understood  that  a  stagnating 
economy  allows  few  significant  cuts  in 
Federal  spending  where  that  spending  is 
made  up  largely  of  entitlement  programs. 
When  the  economy  stagnates,  people 
become  imcmployed  and  real  standards 
of  living  decline,  caiising  individuals  to 
make  claims  on  Government  services. 
When  an  individual  is  employed,  he  or 
she  is  a  source  of  Government  revenue; 
when  the  person  is  unemployed,  he  or 
she  becomes  a  consumer  of  Government 
revenue,  through  such  programs  as  un- 


employment compensation,  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance,  food  stamps,  et  cetera. 
Thus,  an  increase  in  imemployment  re- 
duces Government  revenue  even  as  It 
causes  an  increase  in  spending.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  1  percentage  point  in- 
crease in  the  national  imemployment 
rate  "costs"  the  Federal  Government  $25 
billion  per  year. 

The  converse  also  is  true.  An  expand- 
ing economy  will  provide  jobs  for  the  im- 
employed  and  higher  living  standards  for 
many  now  in  need.  People  will  go  off  un- 
employment rolls,  off  food  stamps,  off 
welfare,  and  will  become  taxpayers  ra- 
ther than  tax  consimiers.  Thus,  a  reduc- 
tion in  tax  rates  will  partially  pay  for  it- 
self by  causing  automaticaUy  a  reduction 
in  Federal  spending. 

We  are  at  a  critical  juncture  in  moving 
the  President's  proposals  through  Con- 
gress. I  would  stress  the  importance  of 
the  need  for  all  of  us  to  reexamine  the 
need  for  expenditure  cuts.  If  all  of  us 
bear  some  fair  share  of  these  reductions, 
then  they  can  be  made.  However,  it  is  not 
fair  to  reduce  benefits  for  the  farmer  and 
for  rural  America  unless  urban  Ameri- 
cans also  have  some  of  their  benefits 
scaled  back.  We  all  must  make  adjust- 
ments and  I  completely  support  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  fairly  apportion 
those  adjustments. 

A  word  on  the  importance  of  curbing 
Federal  budget  deficits:  When  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spends  more  that  it  re- 
ceives In  tax  revenues,  the  deficit  in- 
curred must  be  made  up  by  borrowing 
from  the  public.  In  other  words,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  directly  competes  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  investor  for  available  capital 
funds. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  holds  the 
money  supply  constant,  then  the  de- 
mands of  Government  directly  crowd  out 
investors  and  lead  to  a  decline  in  eco- 
nomic activity  and  unemployment.  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  increases  the  supply  of 
money  simply  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  the  Treasury — this  is  called  monetiz- 
ing the  debt — ^then  prices  rise  because 
there  has  been  no  increase  In  productive 
output.  Inflation  is  "too  much  money 
chasing  too  few  goods,"  and  it  is  encour- 
aged by  Federal  deficit  spending. 

Some  argue  that  Government  deficits 
play  no  role  in  infiation.  Rather,  OPEC 
and  big  oil  companies  and  the  American 
farmer — just  to  mention  a  few — are 
blamed  for  oil  and  food  price  shocks  to 
the  economic  system.  This  shock  ex- 
planation would  have  us  believe  that  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  one  good  will  In- 
crease the  level  of  all  prices.  If  the  supply 
of  money  is  constant  then  consumers 
will  shift  their  purchases  from  relatively 
expensive,  to  relatively  cheap  items.  If. 
however,  the  money  supply  increases 
simply  to  accommodate  the  shock,  then 
a  general  increase  in  the  price  level  oc- 
curs because  no  new  Increase  in  produc- 
tion has  occurred.  A  partial  cure  for  in- 
flation calls  for  an  end  to  continuous 
Federal  deficits  and  thus  a  decrease  in 
the  pressure  on  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
add  to  the  money  supply. 

The  President's  program  for  economic 
recovery  also  includes  regulatory  re- 
form. On-  and  off-budget  Federal  bor- 
rowing has  inexorably  increased  Federal 


Government  domination  over  the 
Nation's  resources.  The  same  is  true  of 
Federal  off- budget  or  regulatory  activity. 
In  just  15  years,  the  regulated  sector  of 
the  economy  has  increased  from  roughly 
one-tenth  to  about  one-fourth  of  GNP. 

The  regulatory  mandates  which  have 
driven  this  extraordinary  growth  of 
regulatory  activity  impose  both  direct  or 
compliance,  and  indirect  costs  on  the 
economy.  From  the  evidence  available, 
compliance  costs  are  currently  running 
at  more  than  $100  billion  per  year.  The 
indirect  costs — while  diflScult  to  meas- 
ure— Include  higher  product  prices  and 
reduced  output  and  employment  growth 
because  of  the  necessity  of  meeting  regu- 
latory initiatives.  Whatever  the  magni- 
tude of  these  costs,  they  represent  a  hid- 
den cost  of  regulatory  mandates;  a 
hidden  cost  whose  effects  include  the 
displacement  of  discretionary,  private 
spending. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  regulatory 
mandates  generate  benefits.  However,  the 
direct  and  indirect  costs  of  securing  these 
benefits  ought  to  be  minimized.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  good  economics  and 
commonsense.  To  achieve  this  result  will 
require  that,  in  general,  least-cost  meth- 
ods of  achieving  regulatory  goals  be 
sought. 

I  will  close  my  remarks  with  a  few 
summary  words.  Supply-side  economics 
holds  that  the  supply  of  both  labor  and 
capital  to  the  marketplace  is  determined 
by  their  real,  aftertax  returns.  A  rise  in 
tax  rates  induces  workers  to  seek  less 
work  and  Induces  investors  to  seek  not 
necessarily  productive  tax  shelters.  As- 
sured across-the-board  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions would  reverse  these  effects  by  re- 
storing tha  work  incentive  of  increased 
real  aftertax  earnings  and  by  restoring 
the  investment  Incentive  which  would 
stimulate  economic  growth  and  job  crea- 
tion. 

Expenditure  cuts  must  be  borne  by  all, 
fairly  and  squarely.  The  administration 
must  be  very  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
that  most  productive  sector  in  America, 
the  farming  sector.  In  helping  other 
members  of  society,  we  must  not  unf airty 
burden  the  farmer  whose  productivity  is 
unparaUeled  and  small  business  which 
provides  more  jobs  than  any  other  sector 
of  the  economy. 

These  supply-side  Inducements  are 
necessarily  complemented  by  a  stable 
monetary  policy.  We  cannot  have  a 
strong  economy  in  the  absence  of  a 
strong  dollar.  And  of  course,  we  must 
work  to  reduce  unnecessary  regulatory 
costs. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  a  turning  point 
in  our  Nation's  economic  history.  We  can 
choose  the  muddle  of  p(dicies  of  the  pre- 
vious administration:  econcnnic  policies 
that  have  locked  Americans  into  public 
welfare  programs  and  sapped  American 
industrial  eflBciency  or  we  can  rhoose  the 
President's  program  for  economic  recov- 
ery. 

Mr.  President,  I  stress  that  thi"-  im- 
provement will  not  happen  overnight.  It 
took  years  to  get  into  our  present  cir- 
cumstances and  it  will  take  years  of 
steadv,  sound  economic  initiative  to  get 
beyond  them.  I  support  the  President's 
program  because  I  believe  it  charts  the 
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course  to  a  better  future  for  all  Amer- 
icana. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  spoke  today,  1  do 
50  with  the  support  of  most  of  my  con- 
stituency. In  fact  the  South  Dakota  State 
Legislature  has  passed  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  No.  1029  which  calls  on 
the  Congress  to  support  the  President's 
economic  passage.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Hotms  CoNCcnutxKT  Rssolution  No.  1039 

A  conourr«nt  rasolutloD,  Memorializing 
CongT«as  to  support  the  economic  programs 
presented  by  the  President  on  February  IB, 
1981. 

Whereas,  the  continued  policy  of  deficit 
spending  has  had  a  devastating  effect  upon 
the  economy  which  has  resulted  In  a  aerlous 
constriction  of  projected  revenues  In  South 
Dakota:  and 

Whereas,  we  recognize  that  there  shoxild 
be  a  complete  c^iange  In  direction  and  philo- 
sophy of  federal  q>endlng,  tasatloa  and  reg- 
ulation; and 

Whereas,  althougb  President  Reagan's 
economic  package  will  Include  cuts  that 
directly  affect  the  state  of  South  Dakota  and 
Its  ctllzens,  we  agree  that  the  long  range 
effects  of  the  President's  economic  package 
will  have  lasting  benefits  far  greater  than 
any  short-term  gains  from  continuing  the 
expansion  of  federal  spending,  taxation  and 
regulation: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Ptfty-slrtto 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the 
.  Sezuite  concurring  therein,  that  we  suppKirt 
the  economic  program  as  presented  to  Con- 
gress on  February  18,  1981  and  urge  the 
Ninety-seventh  Congress  to  support  the 
President's  program  through  proper  legisla- 
tive process:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  Instruct- 
ed to  forward  this  resolution  of  support  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  members  of  the  South  Dakota  Congres- 
sional Delegation. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  In  closing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  certainly  wish  to  commend  the 
Budget  Ccxnmittee  which  has  done  such 
an  outstanding  job  and  put  in  such  long 
hours.  Certainly  they  deserve  a  great 
thank  you.      

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate for  not  more  than  15  minutes  on  the 
subject  of  the  commemoration  of  the 
347th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  ask  further  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  President,  that  since 
we  are,  today,  particularly,  honoring  the 
memory  of  a  great  American,  John  Han- 
son, who  was  an  American  of  Swedish 
ancestry,  during  my  remarks,  the  Am- 


bassador of  Sweden,  Count  Wilhelm 
Wachtmelster,  may  be  Invited  to  enter 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  HANSON: 
MARYLAND  DAY  1981 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  custom  each  year  to  observe 
Maryland  Day,  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  great  Free  State  of 
Maryland,  by  calling  attention  to  an 
event  or  person  prominent  in  Maryland 
history.  In  reflecting  on  this  custcxn 
while  preparing  for  today's  347th  an- 
niversary, it  occurred  to  me  that  even  If 
I  were  fortunate  enough  to  outlive  my 
allotted  three  score  years  and  ten.  there 
still  would  be  far  too  few  Maryland  Days 
for  me  to  pay  adequate  tribute  to  Mary- 
land's illustrious  past  and  the  inspiring 
men  and  women  on  Maryland's  lengthy 
roll  of  honor.  If  this  be  a  problem,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  type  of  problem  I  enthusi- 
astically welcome — a  surfeit  of  heroes, 
leaders,  patriots,  men  and  women  of 
distinction. 

Who,  then,  among  the  honored  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Free  State  was  to 
be  my  subject  for  today?  The  choice 
was  clear — John  Hanson — for  in  this 
yeju-  of  1981,  we  will  commemorate  the 
bicentennial  of  his  election  as  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress Assembled. 

John  Hanson  was  the  grandson  of 
one  of  our  Nation's  original  Swedish 
colonists,  also  named  John  Hanson, 
who.  with  his  three  brothers,  sailed  as 
wards  of  the  Crown  of  Sweden  in  the 
care  of  Johan  Printz  to  New  Sweden  on 
the  Delaware,  landing  in  New  Gothen- 
borg  in  February  1643.  Later,  the  fam- 
ily moved  inland  and  finally  settled  in 
Charles  Coimty,  where  John  Hanson 
was  bom  in  1715.  History  tells  us  that 
he  was  "tall,  dignified  and  reserved — a 
man  of  principle,"  that  he  had  "wealth 
and  high  social  standing,"  that  he  w&s 
thoroughly  educated. 

As  a  representative  of  Charles 
County  in  the  provincial  Lower  House 
of  Assembly,  Hanson  "soon  ranked  with 
the  Chases,  the  Tilghmans.  and  the 
Carrolls  in  the  distinguished  regard  of 
his  fellow  citizens,"  according  to  one 
biographer.  That  is  impressive  com- 
pany, indeed.  In  fact,  today  we  would 
say  that  he  was  one  of  the  heavy- 
weights of  the  Assembly.  In  1773,  Han- 
son moved  to  Frederick  County,  a  sec- 
tion favored  by  emigrants  from  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Great  Britain. 
Accounts  of  this  period  of  Hanson's  life 
contain  some  of  those  truly  delightful 
passages  which  one  comes  upon  when 
perusing  history.  For  instance,  here  is 
one  from  a  booklet  on  John  Hanson 
written  by  Douglas  Thomas,  of  Balti- 
more, and  published  in  the  1890*s: 

Being  a  hardy,  independent  race,  they  (the 
Frederick  Countlans)  were  naturally  Impa- 
tient under  the  oppressive  legislation  of  the 
British  Government,  and  though  peaceable 
In  nature,  and  slow  to  violence,  were  tena- 
cious of  their  rights  and  determined  to  assert 
them  at  aU  hazards. 
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As  a  native  of  Frederick  County,  J 
like  that  description — peaceable  in  na- 
ture but  tenacious  of  their  rights. 

All  that,  of  course,  was  approximately 
200  years  ago.  And  200  years  is  obvious- 
ly a  long,  long  time.  In  fact,  although  I 
delight  in  events  such  as  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial  and  post-Bicentennial  ob- 
servances, I  will  admit,  reluctantly,  that 
my  basic  image  of  John  Hanson  is  some- 
what colored  by  what  I  see  when  I  pass 
the  bronze  statue  of  him  in  the  corridor 
outside  this  Chamber.  As  you  view  the 
statue  of  John  Hanson,  he  looks  some- 
what old-fashioned;  his  tricom  hat  and 
his  buckled  shoes  seem  quaint.  But  tiie 
issues  and  problems  he  faced  were  not 
dissimilar  to  the  issues  and  problems  of 
today.  For  today's  discussion,  therefore, 
let  us  bring  John  into  the  20th  century. 
Let  us  fit  him  with  new  shoes — loafers, 
perhaps — and  let  us  look  at  some  of  those 
issues  and  problems. 

In  1769,  Hanson  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est advocates  of  a  nonimportation  sys- 
tem Inaugurated  by  the  colonists  as  a 
result  of  grievances  against  Britain.  In 
this  year  of  1981,  do  we  not  have  our 
trade  embargo  against  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  result  of  grievances? 

In  1774,  Hanson  was  chairman  of  a 
committee  which  sent  200  pounds  sterling 
to  Boston  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of 
that  city  after  normal  commerce  had 
been  interrupted  as  a  result  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Boston  Port  bill.  Aid  to  cities; 
aid  to  the  poor;  we  see  articles  about 
them  practically  every  day  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

The  year  1775  found  Hanson  active 
in  efforts  to  obtain  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. If  John  Hanson  were  here  today,  I 
am  sure  we  could  swap  tales  about  our 
efforts  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense as  if  the  centuries  between  us  had 
never  occurred. 

Also  in  1775,  in  addition  to  trying  to 
obtain  guns  and  ammunition,  John  Han- 
son worked  as  a  member  of  a  committee 
formed  to  establish  a  gunlock  factory 
in  Frederick.  An  economic  development 
project,  obviously. 

I  shall  not  belabor  this  train  of 
thought.  The  point  I  am  leading  to  Is 
this:  TTiat  John  Hanson,  confronted 
with  problems  common  to  his  day  and 
ours,  handled  these  problems  in  a  man- 
ner uncommon  to  his  day  and  ours.  Such 
is  the  stuff  of  leadership.  Events  pass; 
people  ptiss.  Leadership  endures.  As  we 
look  more  closely  at  the  life  of  this  man 
whose  problems  were  so  like  ours,  this 
point  is  worth  remembering. 

Hanson  began  his  public  career  in  the 
1750's  in  the  Maryland  Assembly,  where 
he  first  represented  Charles  County  and, 
later,  Frederick  County. 

In  1769,  Hanson  was  one  of  the  first  to 
sign  the  nonimportation  agreement 
which  I  mentioned  previously.  Then,  in 
October,  there  came  an  occasion  on 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  put  up  or 
shut  up,  as  we  would  say.  Several  pack- 
ages of  goods  had  been  landed  in  Charles 
County  in  violation  of  the  terms  set  by 
the  nonimportation  society.  Under  Han- 
son's leadership,  the  county's  advocates 
of  the  nonimportation  policy  forced  the 
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owners  to  send  the  goods  back  to  Eng- 
land— and,  most  importantly,  Hanson 
and  h's  colleagues  acted  openly  and 
fearlessly. 

Several  years  later.  In  1773,  Hanson 
moved  to  Frederick  County  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  Thomas  biography,  "his 
honesty  inspired  universal  respect  and 
confidence,  and  his  singularly  vigorous 
and  well-balanced  mind  made  him  a 
leader  among  men." 

The  Boston  Port  bill  was  passed  the 
following  year.  This  was  designed  to  cut 
off  all  commercial  dealings  with  Boston, 
and  immediately  Marylanders  took  sides 
with  Massachusetts.  A  meeting  of  the  cit- 
izens of  Frederick,  with  Hanson  presid- 
ing, was  held  at  the  courthouse  on  June 
20.  Hanson;  his  son,  Alexander  Contee 
Hanson;  and  another  gentleman,  Philip 
Thomas,  were  appointed  as  delegates  to 
the  "General  Congress  at  Annapolis. '' 
They  were  also  selected  as  members  of 
the  "Committee  of  Observation  to  receive 
and  answer  all  letters,  and  in  any  emer- 
gency to  call  a  general  meeting." 

When  the  Committee  of  Observiation 
was  actually  organized,  Hanson  was 
made  chairman,  and  he  served  in  this 
capacity  until  the  State  government  was 
established  and  the  committee  at>olished. 
It  was  during  Hanson's  service  as  chair- 
man that  the  funds  for  the  poor  were 
sent  to  Boston — an  action  acknowledged 
appreciatively  by  Samuel  Adams  of  that 
city. 

When  the  "General  Congress,"  or  Con- 
vention of  Maryland,  assembled  in  An- 
napolis on  June  22,  1774,  John  Hanson 
was  present  as  a  delegate  from  Frederick 
County.  Later  in  the  year,  when  Fred- 
erick Countlans  met  to  appoint  new 
committees,  Hanson  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "Committee  to  represent  the 
County  to  carry  into  Execution  the  As- 
sociation agreed  on  by  the  American 
Continental  Congress,"  and  was  also 
made  a  member  of  the  'Committee  of 
Correscondence  for  the  County."  The  list 
of  the  Important  positions  to  which  Han- 
son was  selected  continues,  almost  too 
lengthy  for  repetition.  In  fact,  he  seems 
to  have  faced  the  same  type  of  prolifera- 
tion of  committee  assignments  that  we  in 
the  Senate  have  experienced,  too. 

As  the  threat  of  confiict  increased,  the 
citizens  of  Frederick  County  responded. 
Gunpowder,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
other  military  provisions  were  assem- 
bled. Persons  capable  of  bearing  arms 
were  enrolled  for  duty.  Among  the  lead- 
ers in  these  actions,  once  again,  was 
John  Hanson.  Then  came  June  17, 
1775— Bunker  Hill. 

The  echoes  of  the  shots  fired  at  Bunker 
Hill  had  scarcely  died  when,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Correspondence 
in  the  Frederick  Courthouse,  Hanson 
read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  the 
Maryland  Delegates  in  Congress.  In  the 
letter,  the  county  was  called  on  to  suwly 
two  companies  of  expert  riflemen  to  join 
the  army  in  Boston.  In  less  than  a 
month,  the  two  companies  marched  from 
Frederick:  22  days  and  550  miles  later, 
they  became  the  first  troops  from  the 
South  to  join  Washington. 

The  Convention  of  Maryland  assem- 
bled on  July  26,  1775.  With  John  Han- 
son an  active  participant — a  boldly  and 


fearlessly  active  participant,  according 
to  one  account — the  Convention  issued 
its  Declaration  of  Independence,  known 
as  the  "Association  of  the  Freedom  of 
Maryland."  Force  would  be  repelled  by 
force.  The  "present  opposition"  would 
be  supported.  Among  the  signers  was 
Hanson. 

Under  the  powers  of  the  "Association 
of  the  Freemen  of  Maryland,"  all  of  the 
power  of  government  was  vested  in  the 
Provincial  Convention,  composed  of  five 
delegates  from  each  county.  The  con- 
vention, in  turn,  elected  a  Committee  of 
Safety.  This  committee  was  assigned 
executive  power,  and,  in  addition.  Juris- 
diction over  military  matters. 

Again  came  a  series  of  committee  posi- 
tions for  Hanson — Committee  on  Obser- 
vation, ProvincisJ  Committee  for  Licens- 
ing Suits,  Committee  for  the  Building 
of  a  Military  Jail,  or  Barracks,  in  Fred- 
erick Town,  and  others.  During  Han- 
son's chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
Observation,  the  conspiracy  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Indians  in  Canada  against  the 
western  frontiers  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania  was  discovered  and 
thwarted. 

We  come  now  to  1776.  Responding  to 
a  call  from  the  Members  of  Congress  for 
an  expression  of  sentiment  on  independ- 
ence, the  citizens  of  Frederick  County, 
with  Hanson  in  a  typical  leadership  role, 
unanimously  resolved  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  what  may  be  recommended 
by  a  majority  of  the  Congress,  equally  dele- 
gated by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  we 
will,  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives  and  fortunes, 
support  and  maintain  . . . 

The  Frederick  resolution  was,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  basis  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Convention  of  Maryland 
on  June  28,  and  on  July  4,  1776,  the 
Maryland  Delegates  in  Congress  voted 
with  the  other  colonies  for  Independence. 

Later  in  the  year,  Hanson  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  commission  to  reorganize 
the  military  commands  in  Maryland. 
And  as  the  year  drew  to  an  end,  the  Con- 
vention of  Maryland  adopted  the  Dec- 
laration of  Rights  and  Constitution  of 
Maryland.  Under  the  new  constitution, 
Maryland  set  up  a  new  government  in- 
cluding a  legislature  with  a  senate  and 
house  of  delegates.  Subsequently  Han- 
son was  elected  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress by  the  Maryland  Assembly.  His 
role  in  Congress  was  critical  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  new  Nation.  By  February  of 
1797,  all  of  the  States  except  one  had 
signed  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The 
sole  holdout  was  Maryland.  According  to 
Prof.  William  F.  Swindler,  professor 
of  law,  emeritus,  at  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  "Maryland's  opposition 
went  to  the  most  fundamental  of  the  is- 
sues hampering  the  birth  of  the  Nation — 
the  Western  lands."  Maryland,  with 
Hanson  among  the  leaders  in  the  fight, 
held  firm  to  the  policy  that  the  lands 
beyond  the  natural  geo?raphic  bounda- 
ries of  the  States  should  be  ceded  to  the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Vir- 
ginia and  other  "landed"  States  dis- 
agreed, pressing  their  claims  to  the  land. 
Again  I  quote  Professor  Swindler: 

When  Virginia  finally  gave  In  to  Mary- 
land's insistence,  early  In  1781,  the  last  ob- 


stacle to  ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation was  removed.  By  February  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  the  new  frame  of 
government  was  certified,  and  one  month 
later  the  new  government  formally  came  Into 
being.  There  were  no  stirring  speeches,  or 
anything  to  mark  the  event  at  the  time.  The 
Congress  continued  as  it  had  before,  al- 
though the  community  celebration  outside 
the  legislative  halls  made  up  for  the  proMlc 
course  of  business  within.  John  Paul  Jones' 
warship,  the  Ariel,  fired  off  salutes  In  ttas 
harbor,  and  these  «ere  answered  by  fireworks 
from  the  city.  The  evening  was  fiUed  with 
receptions,  dinners,  and  "collations"  In  cele- 
bration. 

It  had  taken  three  years  of  effort  to 
achieve  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. They  would  last  for  eight  more. 

That  was  in  March.  In  November — on 
November  5,  to  be  exact — Hanson  was 
elected  President.  He  served  for  a  year, 
until  sickness  prevented  him  from  dis- 
charging his  duties,  and  in  1783,  he  died 
while  visiting  a  nephew  in  Oxon  Hill, 
Prince  Georges  County. 

The  compatriots  of  John  Hanson  hon- 
ored him  by  electing  him  our  first  Pres- 
ident under  our  first  Constitution.  His 
election  under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration predated  the  election  of  George 
Washington  by  8  years.  If  George  Wash- 
ington is  the  father  of  our  country,  then 
John  Hanson  is  the  grandfather. 

Today  we  honor  him  with  speeches  and 
a  wreath. 

In  the  days  to  come  there  will  be  new 
remembrances  and  greater  honors,  for 
John  Hanson  belongs  neither  to  our  Na- 
tion's early  days  alone  nor  to  the  con- 
temporary context  within  which  we  con- 
sidered him  here ;  he  belongs  to  that  se- 
lect domain  of  great  leaders  which  is 
timeless  and  ageless. 

Hanson  left  us  a  priceless  and  diverse 
legacy — patriotism,  service,  dedication  to 
dutv.  More  than  these,  though,  he  left 
us  an  imnerishable  example  of  personal 
integrity.  When  he  and  his  associates 
signed  the  nonimportation  agreement, 
thev  bound  themselves  to  their  decision 
"by  the  sacred  ties  of  honor  and  repu- 
tation •  •  V" 

By  honoring  John  Hanson  today,  we 
are  reaffirming  to  ourselves  and  our  fel- 
low countrymen  that  the  concepts  of 
honor  and  reputation,  battered  though 
thev  may  be  at  times,  persevere  today 
as  part  of  the  heritage  we  are  dutybound 
to  cherish,  to  use  wisely,  and  to  pass 
along  to  future  generations. 

I  offer  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance, 
by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  of  a  stamp 
in  honor  of  John  Hanson.  I  have  written 
to  the  Postmaster  General  and  to  the 
Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory  Committee 
about  this  matter,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  letters  be  included  In 
the  Congressional  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  since  thev  include  additional 
material  about  John  Hanson — especially 
about  his  service  as  President  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  Assembled— 
which,  in  the  interest  of  time.  I  have 
omltt^  from  this  statement. 

A  bronze  medal  in  honor  of  Hanson  is 
already  being  readied  for  issuance  this 
year,  and  a  Hanson  coomiemorative 
stamp  would  be  an  appropriate  comple- 
ment to  the  medal.  The  medal  will  be 
issued  by  the  XJS.  Capitol  Historical  So- 
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dety.  (operating  under  the  authority  of 
the  Congress.  It  will  be  the  fourth  in  a 
series  of  medals  which  are  being  brought 
out  on  an  annual  basis  so  that  the  issu- 
ance of  the  last.  In  1989,  will  coincide 
with  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  year 
In  which  the  Constitution  became  effec- 
tive. The  first  three  medals  in  the  series 
commemorated  George  Washington  and 
the  Battle  of  Yorktown,  John  Paul  Jones 
and  his  ship,  the  Bonhomme  Richard. 
and  James  Madison,  our  Nation's  fourth 
President  who  is  widely  known  as  the 
Father  of  the  Constitution.  The  scxilptor 
of  the  Hanson  medal  is  Miko  Kauflman. 
and  it  is  being  produced  by  a  firm  in 
Connecticut.  No  date  of  issuance  has 
been  set.  but  the  medal  will  eventually 
be  distributed  to  collectors  of  the  series 
and  to  other  interested  parties  through 
the  Capitol  Historical  Society. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  mention  in  a 
particular  way  two  of  the  vsirious  soiirces 
I  used  in  preparing  these  remarks — 
"John  Hanson.  President  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  Assembled,  1781- 
1782,"  by  Douglas  H.  Thomas,  of  Balti- 
more, and  "John  Hanson,  First  President 
of  the  United  States  Under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,"  by  Dr.  Amandus 
Johnson.  In  general.  I  relied  on  their 
accounts  of  Hanson's  activities.  If  there 
are  historians  who  disagree  with  their 
presentations  and  interpretations,  I 
would  like  to  explain  again  that  my  pur- 
pose in  these  remarks,  as  I  have  stated, 
has  not  been  to  scrutinize  and  debate 
over  the  events  in  which  Hanson  partici- 
pated but  rather  to  focus  on  the  common 
thread  of  his  leadership  which  can  be 
seen  in  them  all  and  which  binds  them 
together  into  the  story  of  the  life  of  a 
great  patriot.  The  biography  by  Douglas 
TTiomas  published  and  distributed  in  the 
1890's,  was  instrumental  in  having  Han- 
son selected  as  one  of  the  two  Maryland- 
ers  to  be  honored  in  accordance  with  an 
act  of  Congress,  in  1864,  authorizing 
each  State  to  place  two  statues  of  hon- 
<H^  sons  or  daughters  in  the  Capitol 
(the  other  is  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
ton,  one  of  the  three  Maryland  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence).  A 
copy  of  the  booklet  is  in  the  Rare  Books 
and  Special  Collections  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  other  biogra- 
phy, by  Dr.  Amandus  Johnson,  the  out- 
standing Swedish-American  historian, 
lecturer  and  author  of  books  and  articles 
on  the  history  of  Swedes  in  America, 
contains  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  Hanson's  ancestry  and  about  the 
controversy  over  whether  he  was  truly 
"president" 

Dr.  Johnson  founded  the  Swedish 
Colonial  Society  in  1908  and  was  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Swedish  Historical  Founda- 
tion and  Museum  in  Philadelphia.  Let 
me  add  a  couple  of  reminders  at  this 
point.  It  was  the  Swedish  Colonial  So- 
ciety which  donated  the  bronze  bust  of 
John  Hanson  which  surmounts  the 
seven-sided  monolith  of  black  Swedish 
^anite  at  Gloria  Del  (Old  Swedes) 
CTiurch  in  Philadelphia;  the  monoUth 
Itself  was  the  gift  of  the  Vasa  Order  of 
America  in  Sweden.  There  is  also  a 
permanent  monument  to  Hanson  at  his 
birthplace  in  Mulberry  Grove.  Calvert 


County,  and  this  was  erected  by  the  Vasa 
Order  of  America. 

Back  to  Dr.  Johnson's  booklet:  As  I 
was  saying,  the  publication  by  Dr.  John- 
son as  well  as  the  booklet  by  Douglas 
Thomas  are  interesting  publications 
about  an  interesting  man,  and  I  ac- 
knowledge the  assistance  they  were  to 
me  in  the  preparation  of  these  remarks. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  letters  on 
this  topic,  beginning  with  the  most 
recent. 

I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanxs)  the  bill  to 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  postage 
stamp  to  commemorate  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  election  of  John  Hanson 
of  Maryland  as  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  aissem- 
bled.  I  ask  for  its  appropriate  reference 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  797 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the 
Postmaster  0«neral  shall  Issue  a  commem- 
oratlve  postage  stamp  to  honor  the  aooth 
anniversary  of  the  election  of  John  Hanson 
of  Maryland  as  first  President  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  Assembled. 

Sec.  2.  The  commemorative  postage  stamp 
Issued  under  this  Act  shall  be  issued  In  the 
denomination  used  for  first-class  mall  up  to 
one  ounce  in  weight  and  shall  bear  such  de- 
slgiM  as  the  Postmaster  General  shall 
determine. 

Sec.  3.  The  cooimemoratlve  postage  stamp 
issued  under  this  Act  shall  first  be  placed 
on  sale  on  November  5.  1981.  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  John  Hanson's  election  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  Congress  As- 
sembled, and  shall  be  sold  for  such  period 
thereafter  as  the  Postmaster  General  shall 
determine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  wUl  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Is  the  Senator  requesting  that  the 
other  information  he  spoke  of  be  printed 
in  the  Record? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  further  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  that  the  letters  accom- 
panjring  my  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mabch  4.  1981. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  P.  Bolckb, 
Postmaster  General, 
US.  Postal  Service. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  M>.  Postmastzb  GnrntAL:  Today  I 
am  sending  this  letter  to  you  and  to  the 
Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory  Committee.  On  No- 
vember 30,  1781,  George  Washington  wrote 
to  John  Hanson:  "...  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  appointment  to  fill  the  most  Important 
seat  In  the  United  States." 

What  Washington  s^w  fit  to  recognize  in 
the  full  awareness  of  contemporary  history, 
our  modem  United  States  Postal  Service, 
two  centuries  removed  from  its  own  and  our 
Nation's  beginnings,  has  thus  far  neglected. 
It  Is  not  too  late  to  remedy  the  omission. 
Menujrtes  fade:  enthusiasms  wane:  history 
dims.  The  facts  of  history,  however,  endure 
and  it  U  oar  duty  today  to  dispel  the  haze 


of  time  and  Illuminate  those  aspects  of  our 
Nation's  history  which  are  our  heritage  and 
our  Inspiration. 

What  better  way  to  honor  the  service  of 
John  Hanson — the  first  President  under  the 
Constitution — than  to  call  his  sfirvlce  to  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  through  the  Issuance 
of  a  commemorative  stamp  In  this  bicenten- 
nial year  of  his  election  as  President  of  the 
United    States    In    Coneress    .Assemb'ed? 

The  time  is  eminently  appropriate.  We 
hear  today  of  new  beginnings.  How  fitting  It 
would  be  to  turn  again  In  a  special  way  to 
our  first  new  beginnings.  We  bear  much 
today  of  the  need  for  qualified  men  and 
women  of  honor  to  seek  public  service  de- 
spite our  troubled  times.  John  Hanson  re- 
mains a  continuing  exemplar.  The  spirit 
which  renewed  our  Nation  as  we  prepared 
for  and  observed  Its  bicentennial  lingers. 
If  stamps  In  honor  of  Sybil  Ludlngton, 
Youthful  Heroine;  Salem  Poor,  Gallant 
Soldier;  Haym  Solomon.  Financial  Hero;  and 
Peter  Francisco.  Fighter  Extraordinary, 
helped  bring  us  closer  to  the  cessation  of 
our  ties  with  England,  a  stamp  In  honor  of 
Hanson  would  surely  take  us  back  In  thought 
and  spirit  to  our  subsequent  fledgling  days 
as  a  sovereign  nation. 

In  addition  to  the  stamps  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, I  have  seen  stamps  In  honor  of  Dolley 
Madison.  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Sidney  Lanier, 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  Walt  Disney,  W.  C. 
Handy.  John  Steinbeck.  W.  C.  Fields,  and 
Jimmy  Rodgers,  Singing  Brakeman.  I  do  not 
question  their  worthiness.  I  have  also  seen 
stamps  In  commemoration  of  Everett  Dlrksen, 
who  was  my  friend  and  colleague,  and  Prances 
Perkins.  Again  I  do  not  question  their  worthi- 
ness. I  thoroughly  understand  why  each  is 
on  the  list  of  honorees.  What  I  do  not  un- 
derstand when  I  review  these  Individuals  li 
why  John  Hanson  has  not  yet  been  added 
to  their  number. 

My  Interest  In  a  Hanson  commemorative 
stamp  Is  not  new.  As  your  files  will  show.  I 
have  written  to  you  at  length  on  this  Im- 
portant matter.  Copies  of  my  previous  cor- 
respondence are  enclosed  for  your  Informa- 
tion. I  win  not  repeat  the  arguments  con- 
tained therein,  but  I  urge  you  to  reread  my 
previous  letters.  I  will,  however,  emohaslze 
these  points:  (1)  that  when  John  Hanson 
was  elected  In  Independence  Hall  two  cen- 
turies ago.  he  became  the  first  President 
elected  under  and  according  to  our  first  Con- 
stitution and  the  head  of  Sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  and  (2)  that  In  this  anniver- 
sary year,  the  significance  of  Hanson's  elec- 
tion and  service  should  be  given  appropriate 
recognition  through  the  Issuance  of  a  com- 
memorative stamp. 

Recently  I  saw  a  fairly  new  stamp  In  honor 
of  Philip  Mazzel,  "Patriot  Remembered."  I 
am  sure  that  you  and  the  Citizens'  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee  will  not  relegate  John 
Hanson  to  the  ignominious  category  of 
"Patriot  Forgotten." 
With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Charles  McC.  Mathtas,  Jr., 

US.  Senator. 

OCTOBEK   9,    1980. 
The  CmzxNS'  Stamp  Advisory  Cokmitixe. 
U.S.  Postal  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

GENTLrMEM :  The  20(Kh  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  the  high- 
light of  the  Bicentennial  Era,  and  its  celebra- 
tion stimulated  considerable  public  interest 
in  the  signers  of  that  document  and  the 
events  of  the  period.  In  1989,  another  na- 
tional celebration  will  mark  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  also  commemorate  and 
focus  the  public's  attention  on  the  events  of 
the  fateful  years  between — events  that  trans- 
formed 13  Independent  colonies  into  one 
united  nation — and  on  the  leaders  who  kept 
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government  strong  at  a  time  when  its  break- 
down would  have  made  the  revolution  fall. 
The  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  election  of  John  Hanson  as  President 
was  an  event  of  momentus  significance,  for 
it  marked  the  first  time  the  American  colo- 
nies were  imlted  under  a  written  constitu- 
tion with  a  head  of  state.  We  were  for  the 
first  time  truly  free  and  Independent,  and 
so  considered  by  the  governments  of  Europe. 
For  the  first  time  we  were  a  nation. 
When  representatives  of  the  colonies  met  for 
the  first  Continen.al  Congrssj  In  1774.  tney 
sought  conciliation  with  the  IClng,  and  had 
no  Intention  to  seek  independence  or  to  form 
a  permanent  union  with  one  another.  As  hope 
for  harmony  with  the  King  faded,  the  colo- 
nies began  to  separately  declare  themselves 
to  be  "free  and  Independent  states,"  and  they 
so  remained  until  adoption  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  in  1781,  when  the  structure  of 
the  new  republic  had  been  completed  and  Its 
first  constitution  went  into  effect. 

In  my  previous  letters  of  April  14  and  May 
7,  I  have  touched  briefly  on  some  of  John 
Hanson's  achievements,  which  were  of  mo- 
mentous importance  in  uniting  the  states  as 
one  American  nation.  In  the  later  years  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  when  victory 
seemed  within  grasp  the  13  colonies  began 
laying  vast  claims  to  lands  outside  their  Im- 
mediate boundaries.  These  claims  led  to 
heated  territorial  dl<^putes  among  the  states 
that  threatened  to  dissolve  Into  armed  con- 
flicts. Wars  among  the  Independent  states  at 
that  time  would  no  doubt  have  greatly 
altered  the  structure  of  our  government,  and 
Indeed  may  have  altogether  prevented  the 
founding  of  the  United  States.  By  Insisting 
that  all  states  renounce  their  claims  to  addi- 
tional territories,  John  Hanson,  as  leader  of 
the  Maryland  delegation  and  respected 
statesman  of  the  Continental  Congress,  per- 
formed a  unique  and  great  service  by  bring- 
ing about  harmony  among  the  states  that 
made  possible  their  agreement  to  unite  as 
one  nation. 

The  colonies  did  finally  agree,  after  much 
discussion,  on  one  constitution  by  which  all 
would  be  governed,  and  in  1781  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  were  adopted.  John  Hanson 
was  elected  President  and  was  the  first  to 
serve  as  chief  cf  staie,  rather  than  as  a  tem- 
porary presiding  officer  of  the  Congress. 

He  was  recognized  as  the  highest  official 
of  the  land,  and  It  was  to  him  that  foreign 
dignitaries  paid  their  respects  when  travel- 
ling in  the  new  world.  During  his  term  of 
office,  for  the  first  time  a  national  govern- 
ment structure  was  formed.  A  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs  was  established,  a  national 
Judiciary  was  created,  a  Secretary  of  Marine 
(Navy)  was  appointed,  the  offices  of  Secre- 
try  at  War  and  Superintendent  of  Finance 
(Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  were  Instituted, 
and  a  national  system  of  taxation  was  pro- 
posed. The  Consular  Service  was  originated, 
the  Bank  of  North  America  was  founded,  the 
national  post  office  was  organized,  and  a  spe- 
cial Seal  of  the  United  States  was  adopted. 
In  other  words,  a  functioning  national  gov- 
ernment became  a  reality. 

Some  years  later,  in  the  effort  to  form  "a 
more  perfect  union,"  a  new  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  written  and  adopted 
In  1789.  That  Constitution  has  survived  to 
this  day.  It  retained  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  its  predeces- 
sor. The  first  to  be  elected  by  his  colleagues 
to  serve  as  President  imder  the  new  con- 
stitution was,  of  course,  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington. His  was  a  unique  and  Important 
horor.  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  Important  also 
that  we  honor  the  men  who  filled  the  highest 
office  under  the  original  constitution,  and 
whose  leadership  and  dedication  preserved 
and  advanced  the  principles  which  endure  to 
this  day. 

I  hope  that  we  can  properly  focus  atten- 
tion on  this  important  historic  event  by  is- 
suing a  stamp  to  commemorate  the  blceo- 


tennlal  of  John  Hanson's  presidency  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The  Hanson 
home  in  Frederick  has  been  named  to  the 
national  register  of  historic  places,  and  bis 
statue  stands  in  Statuary  Hall  in  our  na- 
tion's Capitol.  In  these  bicentennial  years, 
it  is  flttlng  also  that  a  stamp  be  Issued  to 
commemorate  this  great  patriot  and  his  serv- 
ice In  helping  to  found  this  nation. 

I  respectfully  urge  your  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  proposal  which  Is  pending 
before  you. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  McC.  BIathias,  Jr. 

Mat  7,  1980. 
Hon.  William  F.  Bolgcr, 
Postmaster  General, 
U.S.  Postal  Service, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Postmaster  General:  I  appreci- 
ated very  much  your  prompt  response  to  my 
letter  urging  issue  of  a  stamp  to  commemo- 
rate the  200th  anniversary  of  John  Hanson's 
presidency. 

We  are  now  in  the  period  between  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  Declaration  of  Indeptend- 
ence  In  1976  and  the  bicentennial  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  In  1989.  During 
this  period  200  years  ago  the  statesmanship 
of  men  like  John  Hanson  was  crucial  to  re- 
solving the  differences  among  the  separate 
states  and  leading  them  to  become  "United 
States"  under  the  Constitution. 

Tet  those  men  who  helped  forge  that  union 
have  remained  largely  unsung  heroes.  By  rec- 
ognizing the  men  and  events  of  these  interim 
years,  we  can  help  to  remind  the  public  of 
the  relationship  between  the  two  bicenten- 
nial celebrations. 

I  remain  hopeful  that  the  Citizens'  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee  will  find  it  possible  to 
help  honor  this  great  Swedish -American  pa- 
triot who  was  our  nation's  first  head  of  state. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 

April  14,  1980. 
Hon.  William  F.  Bolcbs, 
Postmaster  General, 
U.S.  Postal  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Postmaster  General:  Because  of 
my  longstanding  Interest  In  our  American 
heritage  and  my  Interest  In  John  Hanson, 
I  very  much  hope  that  a  stamp  can  be  Issued 
to  commemorate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
Hanson's  presidency  and  to  honor  his  vital 
contributions  to  our  nation. 

As  you  may  know,  John  Hanson,  of  Freder- 
ick, Maryland,  led  the  Maryland  delegation 
to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  wafi  held  In 
great  esteem  by  the  members  of  that  hlsrtorlc 
body  and  was  elected  the  first  president  of 
the  states  assembled  under  the  Articles  erf 
Confederation.  That  formative  period  be- 
tween the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  was  a  volatile  one. 
Had  It  not  been  for  the  strong  and  wise 
leadership  of  John  Hanson,  disputes  that 
arose  among  the  states  might  well  have  dis- 
solved Into  conflicts  that  would  have  pre- 
vented the  union  of  the  states  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Every  school  child  knows  that  the  first 
President  elected  under  the  Constitution 
was  George  Washington,  but  the  Importance 
of  John  Hanson's  leadership  as  the  first 
President  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
has  been  much  less  well  known  and  is  de- 
serving of  our  recognition. 

Mr.  Brlk  Tomqvlst,  Governor  of  the 
Swedish  Colonial  Society,  has  provided  the 
Citizen's  Stamp  Advisory  Committee  more 
detailed  information  about  the  crucial  role 
of  John  Hanson  In  unifying  our  new  nation. 
I  heartily  endorse  the  {woposal  for  a  eitamp 
In  his  honor,  and  urge  your  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, 

Cbarlxs  MoC.  Mathias,  Jr. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland,  my  distinguished  colleague 
(Mr.  Mathias),  in  introduction  of  this 
bill.  I  am  pleased  also  to  join  htm  in  com- 
memorating Maryland  Day  and  recog- 
nizing the  enormously  significant  contri- 
butions made  to  our  State  and  Nation  by 
John  Hanson,  one  of  our  outstanding 
Revolutionary  War  leaders  and  the  Na- 
tion's first  President  of  Congress  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Bom  at  Mulberry  Grove,  near  Port 
Tobacco,  of  Swedish  descent,  in  April  of 
1713,  John  Hanson  lived  in  Charles 
County  until  1777  and  represented  his 
county  during  this  period  in  the  as- 
sembly for  several  sessions. 

In  1773,  he  moved  to  Frederick  County, 
where  he  was  to  make  his  home  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Frederick  County  is  the  home  county 
of  our  distinguished  senior  Senator,  Sen- 
ator Mathias.  so,  in  a  sense,  there  is  a 
clear  line  of  descent  in  terms  of  public 
officials  of  that  great  county  from  John 
Hanson  down  to  Senator  Mathias, 

While  living  In  Charles  County,  John 
Hanson  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act.  He  strongly 
advocated  the  nonimportation  agree- 
ment in  1769.  After  he  moved  to  Fred- 
erick County  in  1773,  he  led  the  move- 
ment in  that  part  of  our  State  for  testing 
the  closing  of  the  Port  of  Boston. 

Shortly  thereafter,  he  was  appointed  a 
delegate  to  the  Convention  of  Maryland 
as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Observation. 

In  1777,  Congress  submitted  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  to  the  legislatures 
of  each  State  for  ratification.  Within  a 
year  and  a  half,  all  the  States  had  rati- 
fied the  articles  except  Maryland,  which 
refused  to  do  so  until  those  States  which 
claimed  lands  in  the  Northwest  Territory 
should  surrender  their  claims,  Mary- 
land's position  being  that  only  Congress 
had  the  sole  right  and  power  to  deter- 
mine the  western  boundary  of  those 
States  which  possessed  land  claims. 
Maryland  insisted  that  the  Northwest 
Territory  should  become  the  common 
property  of  the  United  States,  subject  to 
be  parcded  out  by  Congress  into  free, 
convenient,  and  independent  govern- 
ments. 

Led  by  John  Hanson,  who  in  1779  had 
been  elected  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, Maryland  persisted  in  Its  de- 
mands, until  finally  Congress  yielded  and 
recommended  that  all  States  with  west- 
em  land  claims  cede  them  to  the  Con- 
federation. After  the  adoption  of  the 
Maryland  plan,  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration then  became  operative,  when 
John  Hanson  and  Danid  Carroll  signed 
the  docimient. 

On  November  5,  1781,  200  years  ago, 
John  Hanson  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  As- 
sembled. He  served  until  April  of  the 
following  year,  when  increasing  ill  health 
forced  him  to  become  inactive. 

After  General  Washington's  victory 
over  Comwallis  at  Torktown.  Jdbn  Han- 
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son  presented  Washington  to  the  Con- 
gress on  that  auspicious  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  distinguished  col- 
league has  pointed  out,  Maryland  has 
had  many,  many  important  and  signifi- 
cant historical  figures  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  building  ol  the  RepubUc. 
Today,  which  marks  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  John  Hanson  being  the  first 
President  of  the  United  Stotes  In  Con- 
gress Assembled,  is  a  particularly  signifi- 
cant occasion,  and  we  are  honored  that 
the  Ambassador  of  Sweden  is  here  with 
us  on  this  occasion. 

In  1902.  the  State  of  Maryland  se- 
lected John  Hans<»  to  represent  our 
State  with  a  statue  in  the  National  Hall 
of  Fame,  and  that  statue  stands  literally 
right  outside  the  center  door  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  In  fact,  we  pass  by  it  every  time 
we  assemble  and  proceed  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  joint  session  of 
Congress,  with  John  Hanson  staring 
down  at  us  with  forbearance  and  under- 
standing and  tolerance,  which  always 
has  characterized  our  State,  and  with 
the  vision  which  he  brought  to  the  prob- 
lems of  his  day. 

So  1  am  very  pleased  to  join  Senator 
Mathus  today  in  honoring  Maryland 
Day  and  in  honoring  John  Hanson. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  his 
thoughtful  remarks  and  for  his  histori- 
cal review.  I  also  appreciate  his  generous 
thoughts  with  respect  to  Frederick 
County,  my  native  county,  and  his 
charitable  thoughts  with  respect  to  me — 
all  of  which  are  much  appreciated. 

I  point  out  that  the  measure  which 
has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Sah- 
BANES  and  me  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
other  body,  in  a  bill  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Holt;  and  I  urge  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  act  upon  that  measure 
very  promptly. 

I  might  even  urge  the  Postmaster 
General  to  act  on  his  own  initiative  and 
to  issue  this  stamp  promptly,  which 
would  make  it  more  economical  and 
more  efBcient  than  going  through  the 
rather  cumbersome  legislative  process  of 
ordering  it  done  by  statute. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  suggest  that  if  the 
Postmaster  General  were  to  do  so,  It 
would  show  a  sensitivity  to  the  history 
of  our  State  and  country  which  would 
be  highly  commendable. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  welcome  the  Ambassador  of  Sweden, 
who  has  entered  the  Chamber  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  it  is  a  mark  of  his  high  degree 
of  sensitivity  that  he  has  joined  up  today 
for  this  event.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  distineulshed  of  the  ambassadors 
to  .serve  In  Washington. 

My  acquaintance  with  Count  Wacht- 
meister  goes  back  prior  to  his  arrival 
here  as  Amba-ssador.  I  had  occasion  to 
meet  him  in  Stockholm  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  was  much  worried 
about  our  pri.soners  of  war  in  Vietnam: 
and  throueh  his  efforts  and  those  of  his 
countrymen,  we  were  able  to  take  first 


steps  towsa-d  alleviating  the  conditions 
under  which  American  prisoners  of  war 
were  held.  For  that,  we  shall  be  grateful 
to  Sweden  and  particulwly  grateful  to 
Ambassador  Wachtmeister. 

We  are  pleased,  also,  that  his  wife. 
Countess  Wachtaieister.  has  joined  us  for 
the  ceremonies  in  connection  with  this 
commemorative  day  of  Maryland.  She 
has  contributed  enormously  to  the  cul- 
tural life  of  Washington  during  the  years 
they  have  lived  here.  I  am  happy  that 
both  of  them  are  able  to  be  in  the  Capitol 
and  to  join  us  today. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleague  in  his  expressions  of  respect 
suid  admiration  for  Ambassador  Wacht- 
meister in  the  superb  representation  he 
has  provided  his  country  and  in  being 
a  very  close  and  true  friend  of  our  coun- 
try. We  are  honored  that  he  and  Coun- 
tess Wachtmeister  have  taken  the  time 
to  join  us  today  on  this  occasion. 


SENATE     CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  9 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  second  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  (S.  Con. 
Res.  9)  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Budg- 
et Committee  on  March  23,  1981,  the 
contents  of  whi(;h  are  more  fully  de- 
scribed in  Senate  Report  No.  97-28.  The 
bill  is  not  perfect;  little  that  we  as  a 
deliberative  body  tmdectake  to  do  cannot 
be  improved.  We  will  have  a  chance  to 
make  further  refinements  when  the  Sen- 
ate takes  up  this  measure  tomorrow. 

I  speak  in  support  of  the  resolution  as 
a  recently  elected  Senator  who  recognizes 
that  he  was  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Iowa  because  of  their  desire 
to  limit  spending  and  the  imposition  of 
taxes  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  speak  in  support  of  the  resolution 
as  a  person  who  served  6  years  in  the 
other  body  and  in  that  Chamber  fought 
excessive  Federal  spending.  During  those 
6  years,  my  side  continually  lost.  The 
events  of  recent  years,  during  which 
time  the  Nation's  economy  has  decl  ned 
precipitously ,  proves  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  also  lost. 

For  example,  the  Consimier  Price  In- 
dex, commonly  cited  as  a  measure  of  the 
rate  of  inflation,  increased  by  only  6.5 
percent  in  1977.  The  OPI  increased  by 
more  than  12  percent  during  calendar 
year  1960. 

Finally,  I  speak  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  committed  to  making  the  legis- 
lative process  and  the  institutions  of 
Government  work,  at  least  until  we  can 
make  structural  improvements.  Here.  I 
make  reference — in  regard  to  structural 
improvements — to  my  desire  to  provide 
in  the  Constitution  for  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget. 

Until  we  are  successful  In  that  en- 
deavor, we  must  make  use  of  existing 
laws  and  procedures. 

In  this  case,  today,  we  are  following 
the  provisions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974. 

The  effort  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  restra'n  increases  In  Federal 
spending  has.  at  least  up  to  this  point, 
been  a  useful  exercise. 


The  Budget  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  has  sent  to  the  floor  a  resolu- 
tion tnat  trims  $14.7  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $2.9  billion  in  outlays  from 
the  current  fiscal  year's  budget. 

These  savings  su-e  somewhat  lower 
than  the  administration  requested  for 
flscal  year  1981.  Our  budget  authority 
reduction  is  $2.5  billion  less  than  Presi- 
dent Reagan  proposed:  our  outlays  will 
total  $100  million  more  this  fiscal  year. 
Savings  achieved  for  fiscal  year  1982 
totfd  $52.1  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $37.4  billion  in  outlays. 

It  is  expected  that  even  greater  sav- 
ings will  accrue  to  the  taxpayers  in  the 
outyears  past  1982. 

We  have  given  President  Reagan  vir- 
tually everything  he  has  asked  for  and, 
in  some  instances,  we  have  improved 
upon  the  administration's  suggestions 
by  shaving  an  additional  $2.4  billion  in 
authority  and  $2.3  billion  in  outlays  for 
flscal  year  1982. 

I  say  that  this  has  been  a  useful  exer- 
cise for  a  number  of  reasons.  To  illustrate 
this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  compare 
where  we  are  and  what  we  are  doing 
this  year  as  opposed  to  Just  1  year  ago. 

In  the  autumn  of  1979,  Congress  ap- 
proved spending  targets  of  approxi- 
mately $548  billion  in  flscal  year  1980 
and  $613  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981.  In 
May  1980.  Congress,  at  the  request  of 
former  President  Carter,  increased  flscal 
year  1980  outlays  by  $16  billion  to  nearly 
$566  bUlion.  The  former  President,  as 
well  as  his  loyalists  in  the  Congress,  car- 
ried on  a  much  publicized  flirtation 
with  a  balanced  Federal  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  (fiscal  year  1981) ,  and 
then  moved  to  dump  the  idea. 

Federal  spending,  in  part  fueled  by 
double  digit  inflation  and  a  faltering 
economy,  continued  to  explode  during 
the  summer  of  1980  so  that,  by  the  end 
of  flscal  year  1980,  the  former  President 
and  the  Congress  incurred  outlavs  of 
$579  billion.  Last  autumn,  outlavs  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  were  set  at  $632  bil- 
lion. President  Carter,  in  one  of  h's  last 
official  acts  in  ofllce,  revised  flscal  year 
1981  spending  projections  upward  to 
$662  billion.  Incidentally,  his  new  pro- 
jected deflcit  was  projected  to  be  in  ex- 
cess of  $55  billion. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  of  spirallng 
Inflation  brought  about  by  uncontrolled 
Federal  spending  that  President  Rea- 
gan's budget  revisions  should  be  viewed. 
The  Budget  Committee's  actions  must  be 
evaluated  in  light  of  the  economic 
calamity  awaiting  our  coimtrv  unless 
corrective  action  is  taken.  President 
Reagan  seeks  to  limit  Federal  outlavs  to 
$655  billion  this  year.  This  sum,  which 
is  2  percent  less  than  the  amount  pro- 
jected by  President  Carter  in  his  January 
revision,  still  is  more  than  $42  billion 
above  what  was  anticipated  just  1  year 
ago. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
given  President  Reagan  $2.9  billion  in 
reductions  this  year,  and  more  signifi- 
cant savings  next  year.  And  this  fact 
cannot  be  overemphasized,  but  we  still 
are  spending  much  more  than  even  the 
biggest  spenders  in  Wash'ngton  thought 
possible  a  year  and  a  half,  or  even  1  year 
ago. 
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Just  12  months  have  brought  about  a 
$42  billion  increase  in  expenditures  be- 
yond ex  ectations. 

The  President's  initiatives  are  useful 
because  the  frame  of  reference  for  dis- 
cussions on  Federal  spending  has  been 
shifted,  both  for  the  immediate  moment 
as  well  as  the  foreseeable  future,  or  at 
least  I  should  say  hopefully  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  'This  became  apparent  to 
me  in  talking  with  lobbyists  and  repre- 
sentat.ves  oi  interest  groups. 

In  the  past,  it  was  standard  practice 
for  those  pleading  the  case  of  increased 
Federal  spending  for  a  given  program  or 
policy  to  ask  for  an  increase  over  and 
above  the  rate  of  inflation.  Discussions 
were  prefaced  with  the  comment  that 
"We'll  have  to  have  this  much  just  to 
keep  up  with  inflation  and  then  we'll 
need  an  additional  amoimt  for  our  new 
program."  Tliis  sort  of  mentality,  the 
constant  add-ons  that  anticipate  a  high 
rate  oi  inflat  on  and  a  Federal  Treasury 
without  limit,  has  contributed  to  the 
economic  mess  we  are  in. 

Now  when  I  am  approached  with  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  budget,  the  discus- 
sion Is  begun  by  an  indication  that 
"There  is  some  waste  in  what  we  are  do- 
ing" and  an  admission  that  "We  can 
live  with  last  year's  funding  or  even  a 
slight  reduction."  This  indicates  to  me 
that  Americans  are  reexamining  and  re- 
evaluating Federal  spending  in  light  of 
the  new  economic  realities,  and.  more 
importantly,  in  light  of  the  mandate  of 
the  electoral  race  in  the  last  election. 
Programs  will  operate  more  efl3ciently 
and  those  things  that  must  be  done  will 
still  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  common  mis- 
conception among  commentators  and 
ODinionmakers.  who  either  have  not  done 
their  homework  or  are  not  inclined  to  re- 
port all  of  the  facts,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Budget  Committee  recommendations 
provide  for  "meat  ax"  reductions  in  so- 
cial and  income  transfer  programs. 

They  fail  to  point  out  that,  although 
there  are  indeed  reductions  from  current 
law  or  President  Carter's  budget  pro- 
posals, total  Federal  spending  for  most  of 
these  programs  will  continue  to  increase. 

I  will  give  you  the  following  as  an  il- 
lustration of  my  point : 

If  my  colleagues  will  turn  to  the  top 
of  page  106  of  the  committee  report, 
they  will  observe  a  half -page  summary 
of  proposed  reductions  in  the  disability 
insurance  program  within  function  600. 

The  President  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee believe  that  if  stricter  recency  of 
work  standards  are  applied,  then  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1982  can  be  reduced 
by  $124  million. 

The  baseline  figure  Indicates  that, 
even  with  this  reduction,  spending  for 
the  disability  insurance  program  will 
increase  by  more  than  $2  billion  from 
$17,447  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  $19.- 
491   billion  in  fiscal   year   1982. 

This  proves  the  point  that  many  of  us 
have  been  making  as  we  visit  with  our 
constituents  back  home,  namely,  that 
we  are  not  proposing  budget  cuts; 
rather,  we  are  asking  for  restraints  in 
increases. 

I  tried  to  emphasize  this  point  in  my 
additional  views  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee report  where  I  wrote  that: 


The  propoeed  budget  reductions  included 
In  the  revised  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1981  do  not  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
to  a  level  lower  than  we  have  had  in  any 
previous  year.  Even  with  the  dlfllcult  spend- 
ing cut  decisions  we  have  made,  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1982  will  be  approximately 
$700  billion,  with  a  deficit  of  $45  bllUon. 
The  reductions  are  merely  designed  to  limit 
the  rate  of  growth  of  Government  spending 
from  Its  current  growth  trend  of  16  percent 
to  6  percent.  The  budget  next  year  will  still 
be  the  largest  in  history. 

Mr.  President,  President  Reagan  and 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee have,  in  light  of  the  economic 
calamity  facing  us  if  we  do  nothing  and 
adopt  a  "business  as  usual"  approach, 
acted  responsibly.  The  facts  that  docu- 
ment my  assertion  are  contained  in  the 
committee  report  accompanying  the 
resolution. 

I  regret  that  some,  whom  I  have  made 
reference  to  earlier,  have  portrayed  our 
program  for  economic  recovery  as  dras- 
tic and  insensitive,  the  budget  revisions 
as  draconian. 

Those  who  have,  over  the  years,  profit- 
ed from  profligate  Federal  spending, 
have  seized  upon  the  media's  "evidence" 
and  I  use  that  term  advisedly,  and  at- 
tempted to  mobilize  their  particular  con- 
stituencies in  an  effort  to  undo  the  work 
that  must  be  done. 

Facts  have  been  distorted  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  without  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  hard  documents  containing 
the  President's  program  and  detailing 
the  Budget  Committee's  deliberations, 
have  been  unduly  alarmed. 

I  began  my  remarks  by  observing  that 
I  speak  as  a  recently  elected  U.S.  Sena- 
tor. I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  that 
I  was  elected  last  November  was  that, 
during  mv  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  kept  in  touch 
with  the  people  whom  I  represented  in 
the  Congress.  I  have  kept  in  touch  since 
being  sworn  in  to  serve  in  the  Senate. 
The  people  do  not  wamt  a  "business  as 
usual"  approach.  They  want  an  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  economic  problems 
facing  our  coimtry.  These  constituents 
insist  on  reductions  in  size  and 
growth  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
adoption  of  the  second  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  for  flscal  year  1981 
will  demonstrate  that  we  have  listened 
and  paid  attention  to  the  message  that 
has  been  sent.  Expeditious  consideration 
and  adoption  of  this  legislation  will  mark 
a  flrst  step,  however  tentative,  down  to 
the  road  to  economic  recovery  for  our 
people  and  the  entire  nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

(Mr.  GRASSLEY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  RDCONCILIATrON 
INSTRUCmON 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  last  No- 
vember the  American  people  mandated 


Congress  to  bring  the  size  and  scope  of 
Government  back  into  control  and  to  end 
the  runaway  Government  spending  that 
has  fueled  inflation.  Last  Thursday  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  acted  in  com- 
pliance with  that  mandate  by  unani- 
mously voting  to  report  to  the  full  Sen- 
ate a  reconciliation  instructicm  which 
embodies  President  Reagan's  proposed 
budget  cuts.  This  reconciliation  instruc- 
tion is  the  result  of  an  arduous  effort 
put  forth  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
Budget  Committee  to  respond  to  a  man- 
date given  by  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try— mandate  voiced  by  the  majority 
of  Americans  to  stop  Government 
growth,  to  balance  the  budget,  to 
strengthen  our  national  defense,  to 
stimulate  the  creation  of  jobs  and  re- 
duce the  tax  burden,  to  reduce  and  elim- 
inate inflation,  and  to  resurrect  our 
economy  from  the  nadir  to  which  it  Is 
now  plummeting. 

The  urgency  of  our  situation  is  imder- 
scored  by  the  expeditious  manner  in 
which  the  Budget  Committee  has  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  the  reconciliaticxi 
instruction  for  fiscal  years  1981.  1982, 
and  1983.  In  my  20  years  in  this  great 
deliberating  body,  I  have  never  seen  such 
unity  of  purpose  and  such  willingness  to 
place  the  national  good  ahead  of  paro- 
chial interests.  It  is  an  historic  event — 
one  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with — 
and  I  exhort  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
that  our  failure  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  President's  economic  package  will 
unmistakably  consign  us  to  a  state  of 
precipitous  and  irreversible  economic 
decline. 

I  think  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  Senator 
DoicENici.  fOT  his  fairness  and  perse- 
verance in  leading  the  committee  to 
unanimous  agreement  on  a  package  of 
budget  rescissions  totaling  $36.4  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  This  package  has 
the  support  of  Senators  from  the  north 
and  south,  east  and  west:  it  has  the 
support  of  Democrats  and  RepubUcans, 
liberals  and  conservatives:  it  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  administration's  inten- 
tions, and  most  important,  it  embraces 
the  wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

Now,  I  am  certain  the  rescission  pro- 
posals have  brought  many  interest 
groups  to  the  Capitol  to  urge  the  spar- 
ing of  their  particular  programs.  It  is 
true  that  the  magnitude  of  our  problems 
requires  drastic  acticm  which  will  cut 
growth  in  some  very  desirable  programs 
around  the  country.  But  many  of  the 
affected  groups  have  told  me  they  are 
willing  "to  take  it  on  the  chin." — even 
though  it  is  not  in  their  short-term  eco- 
nomic interest — if  it  means  our  economy 
will  be  revitalized.  One  constituent  tells 
me  he  is  tired  of  Band -Aid  cures  for 
cancer.  He  is  a  realtor  and  knows  the 
budget  cuts  will  hurt  him  in  the  shMt 
run :  but  if  the  ccMrective  surgery  is  per- 
formed now.  he  and  the  rest  of  us  will 
be  better  off  in  the  long  nm. 

I  am  aware  of  the  complaints  that  "the 
budget  cuts  are  necessary,  but  they  are 
inequitably  distributed."  A  parochial  ap- 
proach, however,  would  only  serve  to  un- 
dermine the  administration's  attempts 
to  deal  with  the  pressing  economic  cod- 
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ccms  of  the  day.  The  multifarious  eco- 
nomic problems  confronting  us  call  for  a 
united  front  to  achieve  a  common  objec- 
tive. I  can  hardly  be  sympathetic  to 
charges  of  regional  bias  from  the 
North— when  Buffalo,  Detroit,  and 
Cleveland  all  receive  far  higher  amounts 
of  Federal  moneys  for  community  devel- 
opment than  Dallas.  Tex.  The  cities  of 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  alone  receive 
three  to  five  times  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  in  transit  subsidies  than  does  Dal- 
las. And  in  the  city  of  Houston— the  fifth 
largest,  and  the  fastest  growing  city  In 
the  United  States— no  funds  will  be 
available  for  a  mass  transit  rail  system; 
but  fixed  rail  systems  in  the  Northeast 
corridor  will  continue  to  receive  mass 
transit  capital  grsmts. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  the  longest  in- 
ternational border  of  any  State.  Reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  to  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  exacerbates 
problems  peculiar  to  the  Mexican  border 
States. 

Although  Texas  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  retired  military  personnel  of  any 
State,  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
proposal  to  limit  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments to  one  per  year  instead  of  two 
per  year.  Scientific  research  at  NASA 
and  health  research  at  Houston's  Med- 
ical Center  will  be  cut  down.  SB  A  and 
PEMA  loans  are  being  reduced.  Otir 
State,  which  Is  disaster-prone,  will  have 
to  bear  the  financial  burden  of  rebuild- 
ing whenever  plagued  by  hurricanes,  tor- 
nadoes, and  other  disasters. 

We  must  take  the  overjOl  program 
with  particular  reductions  that  each  of 
us  individually  might  disagree  with  be- 
cause once  the  program  becomes  open  to 
special  interests,  we  will  never  be  able  to 
arrest  growth  in  Federal  spending.  There 
are  aspects  of  the  package  which  I  seri- 
ously question,  but  I  am  putting  aside 
those  concerns.  It  is  a  tough,  hard-nosed 
way  to  have  to  go  about  it;  but  I  think 
this  is  what  the  American  people  want. 
I  urge  my  coUeagues  In  the  Senate  to  put 
aside  special  interests  in  order  to  pass 
the  President's  program. 

We  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  respond 
to  the  expressed  will  of  the  American 
people.  We  must  stay  in  step  with  the 
administration  on  its  cnisade  to  set  our 
financial  house  in  order.  The  reconcilia- 
tion will  not  destroy  30  years  of  social 
programs;  it  will  not  take  food  out  of  the 
mouths  of  mothers  and  children;  nor  will 
it  go  back  on  our  society's  commitment 
to  help  the  needy.  This  resolution  will 
trim  the  untamed,  unhamassed.  and 
rampant  growth  of  Federal  spending 
which  is  bringing  our  coimtry  to  itf( 
knees.  It  Is  imperative  that  we  act  re- 
sponsibly and  expeditiously  in  approving 
the  reconciliation  instructions. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roD. 

llie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    BUDGET    PRO- 
POSAI^  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  rise  to  express  my  strong  support 


for  President  Reagan's  budget  proposals 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 

This  program  is  not  just  a  cut  in  Gov- 
ernment spending.  It  also  includes  a  tax 
cut  package,  a  reduction  in  excessive 
Government  regulation,  a  soimd  mone- 
tary policy,  and  eventually,  a  balanced 
budget.  I  believe  all  of  these  measures 
are  necessary,  and  I  will  support  the 
administration's  efforts  to  achieve  them. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the 
Democratic-controlled  Congress  has  ad- 
dressed every  aspect  of  our  social  and 
economic  problems  with  more  legisla- 
tion, more  interference  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  more  spending  to  sup- 
port the  growth  of  Federal  services. 

The  traditional  relationship  between 
the  power  of  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  thrown  totally  out 
of  balance.  Federal  grant  programs,  sub- 
sidies, regiilations,  and  special  interest 
groups,  acting  with  Federal  financial 
support,  have  tipped  the  principles  of 
Federal /State  relations  too  far  In  the 
direction  of  big  Government. 

The  United  States  is  fast  approaching 
a  trillion  dollar  budget,  which  would  be 
reached  in  just  a  few  years  if  Govern- 
ment spending  continues  at  present 
rates. 

Although  Federal  spending  may  rise, 
it  must  not  do  so  at  the  rate  we  are  now 
experiencing.  President  Reagan  proposes 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
spending  and,  in  the  process,  reduce  the 
size  of  Govenmient. 

A  few  figures  are  helpful  in  imder- 
standing  the  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. The  January  budget  estimates 
showed  Federal  spending  increasing  at 
an  annual  rate  of  13.3  percent  from  1977 
to  1981.  The  Reagan  administration 
budget  program  will  reduce  the  rate  in 
the  Increase  of  Federal  spending  to  only 
5.5  percent  a  year  over  the  1981-84 
period. 

Revenues  will  also  be  reduced  through 
the  passage  of  tax  cuts  recommended  by 
the  administration.  As  a  result  of  these 
proposals.  Federal  receipts  are  estimated 
to  rise  by  28  percent  between  1931  and 
1984,  and  by  57  percent  over  the  entire 
1981-86  period.  Under  the  Carter  admin- 
istration's proposals,  receipts  would  have 
risen  by  96  percent  over  this  5-year  peri- 
od. This  reduction  in  revenues  to  the 
Government  will  mean  more  capital  for 
private  investment  and  economic  growth, 
thus  reducing  the  size  of  Government 
spending  while  stimulating  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  President,  one  area  where  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  President  Is  the 
necessity  for  a  balanced  budget.  The 
budget  has  been  balanced  only  once  in 
the  last  20  years,  and  if  we  keep  spend- 
ing at  current  levels,  there  :s  little  hope 
of  ever  balancing  the  budget  again.  For 
years,  I  have  advocated  the  need  to  spend 
only  what  can  be  brought  in  as  revenue. 
Numerous  States  have  long  recognized 
the  need  for  fiscal  responsibility  and  have 
passed  laws,  or  amendments  to  State 
constitutions,  to  achieve  that  purpose. 
My  State  is  one  of  those.  Unfortunately, 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  con- 
sistently running  up  deficits  in  record 
style  and  making  no  attempts  to  main- 
tain a  balanced  budget. 


I  have  Introduced  a  measure  to  amend 
the  U.S.  Constitution  that  would  require 
Congress  to  vote  affirmatively  if  it  wants 
expenditures  to  exceed  revenues  In  any 
given  year.  There  would  be,  however,  an 
exception  for  wartime  situations.  The 
Constitution  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  has  already  held  a 
day  of  hearings  on  this  proposal,  and  I 
expect  action  by  the  full  committee  early 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
proposed  budget  reductions  have  not 
been  made  in  a  random  or  hurried  man- 
ner. A  number  of  criteria  have  been  used 
to  reach  these  decisions.  For  example,  the 
President  has  made  it  very  clear  that  he 
intends  to  continue  funding  support  for 
the  elderly,  the  hardcore  unemployed 
and  poor,  and  those  Americans  who  ful- 
filled their  commitments  to  the  coimtry 
in  times  of  war. 

Entitlement  programs  will  be  revised 
to  eliminate  unintended  benefits  or.  in 
other  words,  benefits  that  have  gone  to 
people  with  middle  to  upper  incomes  or 
to  people  who  are  collecting  twice  from 
similar  programs. 

Economic  subsidy  programs  like  CETA. 
Job  Corps,  and  other  commimity  service 
programs  will  be  scaled  back  or  consoli- 
dated into  a  block  grant  to  the  States 
where  they  can  be  more  effectively  man- 
aged and  tailored  to  local  needs. 

Tax  credit  for  certain  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions will  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  will  be 
modified  to  remove  the  special  allowance 
for  those  who  lend  to  parents  of  stu- 
dents. The  9-percent  interest  subsidy 
now  provided  for  students  while  they 
are  in  school  will  also  be  eliminated. 

Another  criterion  will  be  the  consoli- 
dation of  many  categorical  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  into  block 
grants.  Nearly  550  programs  are 
scheduled  for  such  action.  In  the  health, 
education,  and  social  services  programs 
alone,  consolidation  will  encompass  616 
pages  of  law;  1.400  pages  of  regulations; 
more  than  10.000  separate  grants;  and 
approximately  88.000  grant  sites.  It  takes 
over  7  million  hours  to  fill  out  the  forms 
relating  to  the  programs  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  area  smd 
several  thousand  Federal  employees  to 
administer  them. 

Finally.  President  Reagan  Is  address- 
ing the  matter  of  reducing  Federal  over- 
head, personnel  costs,  and  program  waste 
and  Inefficiency.  President  Reagan  placed 
a  complete  freeze  on  hiring  and  put 
limits  on  orders  for  the  procurement  of 
new  office  equipment. 

These  are  the  criteria  that  the  admin- 
istration has  used  to  achieve  budget  re- 
ductions so  that  It  can  provide  support 
for  the  truly  needy  while  fulfilling  our 
responsibility  to  strengthen  the  national 
defense.  To  many,  the  proposed  increases 
in  defense  spending  at  the  expense  of  so- 
cial programs  may  seem  unacceptable 
However,  an  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing is  a  necessity.  The  security  of  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  military  read- 
iness has  never  been  more  in  jeopardy. 
We  are  falling  far  behind  the  Soviet 
Union  In  a  number  of  areas,  and  we  need 
an  infusion  of  programs  to  catch  up.  This 
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is  especially  important  in  view  of  the 
current  world  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to  support  the 
budget  revisions  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  even  as  they  adversely 
affect  people  in  my  own  State  of  South 
Carolina.  A  number  of  groups  and  in- 
dividuals have  contacted  me  asking  for 
my  support  in  reversing  administration 
cuts  of  Federal  programs,  such  as  the 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
coastal  plains  projects,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  and  the  food 
stamp  program.  These  cuts,  according  to 
the  Governor's  office  of  South  Carolina, 
will  amount  to  approximately  %Ui..o  mu- 
lion  lor  fiscal  years  1981-82.  On  the  posi- 
tive side,  however,  Miss  Barbara  Feinn, 
the  chief  economist  for  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  predicts  that  South  Car- 
olina can  expect  nearly  150,000  new  jobs 
In  the  next  5  years.  Forty  percent  of 
these  jobs,  according  to  Miss  Feinn.  can 
be  attributed  to  increased  productivity 
due  to  Federal  spending  cuts. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not continue  to  spend  more  than  we 
take  in.  When  the  budget  deficit  In- 
creases, the  U.S.  Treasury  Is  forced  to 
go  out  Into  the  marketplace  and  borrow 
money  to  service  that  debt. 

This  borrowing  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, In  turn,  forces  up  Interest 
rates,  which  results  in  higher  infiation. 
Infiatlon  hurts  everybody — rich  and 
poor  alike.  It  especially  hurts  the  gov- 
ernmental imits  of  this  Nation  which 
are  being  asked  to  provide  more  and 
more  services.  If  Federal  spending  can 
be  reduced.  Infiatlon  can  be  brought 
under  control. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  4.  1980. 
the  American  people  expressed  their  de- 
sire to  have  less  government,  less  Fed- 
eral spending,  and  less  regiilation.  The 
Reagan  budget  proposals  are  responsive 
to  that  mandate.  The  President  has  the 
responsibility  to  see  that  this  program 
is  carried  out.  He  has  the  support  of  the 
American  people.  I  know  he  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  He  deserves  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  Congress. 


PRESIDENTS     SPENDING     REDUC- 
TION PROPOSALS 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  the  first 
step  in  Implementinpi:  the  President's 
spending  reduction  proposals. 

The  passage  of  S.  503.  to  suspend  the 
April  1  increase  in  milk  prices  supports, 
will  represent  a  modest  savings  of  $147 
million  in  fiscal  1981.  and  an  additional 
$86  million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

However,  it  will  be  an  important  and 
necessary  signal  that  Congress  is  seri- 
ous about  fighting  inflation,  reducing 
Federal  spending,  and  putting  our  eco- 
nomic house  in  order. 

In  1980  the  Agriculture  Department 
spent  more  than  $1  billion  on  the  dairy 
program.  Unless  we  take  this  action,  the 
gross  expenditures  of  the  program  in 
1981  will  reach  $2  billion. 

PaUure  to  enact  this  legislation  will 
impact  on  consimiers  with  retail  milk 
Prices  estimated  to  rise  about  3>/2  to  4 
cents  per  half  gallon. 


We  are  experiencing  a  growing  sur- 
plus of  Government -held  stocks  of  dairy 
products.  For  example,  as  of  February  20, 
1981,  the  Government  owned  355  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  This  is  ex- 
I>ected  to  increase  even  without  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  support  level.  In  Jan- 
uary, the  Govenmient  bought  43  percent 
of  all  the  butter  produced  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  many  Indiana  dairy 
farmers  have  advised  me  that  they  are 
willing  to  forego  the  April  1  increase 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  economic 
health  of  the  country,  "niis  Is  In  keeping 
with  the  longstandmg  tradition  of  pa- 
triotism shown  by  American  farmers  and 
their  commitment  to  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. 

There  are  those  who  have  suggested 
to  me  that  we  support  an  amendment 
to  require  imposition  of  a  quota  on 
casein  imports  at  a  level  based  on  50 
percent  of  the  average  Import  levels  be- 
tween 1975  and  1980.  I  have  studied  the 
merits  of  this  amendment  and  have  con- 
cluded that  It  Is  deficient  in  that  It  has 
the  potential  of  damaging  the  $47  bil- 
lion of  U.S.  agricultural  export  trade; 
it  poses  the  threat  of  almost  certain  ac- 
tion against  all  U.S.  exports  under  the 
General  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade;  and  the  Issue  might  better  be  ad- 
dressed under  existing  administrative 
procedures. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  USDA 
Is  conducting  a  study  of  the  casein  Im- 
port Issue,  and  its  findings  should  be 
available  In  June. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  review  this 
problem  again  with  the  benefit  of  that 
report  this  summer. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  move  ahead  in  tak- 
ing this  initial  step  In  President  Rea- 
gan's program  to  fight  inflation  by 
adopting  S.  509.* 


ADJUSTMENT   OF   PRICE    SUPPORT 
FOR  MILK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  hour  of  3:30  pjn.  having  arrived, 
the  Senate  will  now  resume  considera- 
tion of  S.  509.  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  509)  to  amend  Section  201  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  l»49.  as  amended, 
to  delete  the  requirement  that  the  support 
price  of  mUk  be  adjusted  semiannually. 

■Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  suseest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
to  be  charged  equally  to  the  managers 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 


time  remains?  Fifteen  minutes,  is  that 
correct,  equally  divided? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
will  occur  at  4  o'clock  unless  there  is  a 
vote  in  progress  on  the  Melcher  amend- 
ment, if  that  is  offered. 
Mr.  HKT.MS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  am  not  absolutely  certain  at  this 
moment.  Mr.  President,  whether  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mcmtana  is 
going  to  submit  an  amendment,  and  I 
wonder  if  I  might  make  inquiry  of  h\m 
about  that? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  we  will  have  an 
amendment  for  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee  to  re- 
view to  see  whether  it  is  acceptable. 

I  might  state  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  that  the  preliminary  informa- 
tion we  have  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  concerning  the  out- 
break of  hoof-and-mouth  disease  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  encouraging,  and  the 
fact  that  they  have  traced  to  the  very 
farm  where  the  disease  broke  out  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  those  animals  that  were 
present  on  the  farm  at  that  time,  and 
they  have  destroyed  all  of  them,  as  is  the 
method  used  in  eradicating  the  disease  at 
its  outbreak. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  is  as- 
sured by  the  veterinarians  in  England 
that  samples  of  the  milk  which  may  have 
left  that  dairy  farm  prior  to  shutting  off 
any  movement  from  that  farm  have  been 
determined  as  nearly  as  they  can  accu- 
rately portray  to  being  negative  for  the 
live  virus. 

Although  the  live  virus  was  found  in 
milk  on  the  farm  or  from  the  diseased 
animals  on  the  farm,  at  the  time  the 
entire  herd  was  slaughtered  in  order  to 
prevent  any  further  spread  of  the  disease, 
they  feel  quite  confident,  the  veterinari- 
ans In  England  feel  quite  confident,  that 
none  of  the  Infected  milk  has  gotten 
into  the  stream  of  trade  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Department  has  assured  me  and 
has  assured  the  chairman.  I  am  sure,  that 
continual  scrutiny  will  be  maintained 
by  the  veterinarians  in  England,  and 
reviewed  by  our  own  animal  disease 
quarantine  and  animal  inspection  forces 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  will  continue  to  provide  surveillance 
also  to  prevent  any  possible  spread  of  the 
disease  to  food  products  that  may  be 
coming  into  the  United  States. 

I  do  have  some  concern  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Department  has  adequate 
safeguards  in  place  to  make  sure  that 
the  disease  cannot  be  Introduced  into 
the  United  States.  My  amendment, 
which  I  will  shortly  show  to  the  chair- 
man and,  hopefully,  for  his  acceptance, 
will  be  along  that  line. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  submit  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
chairman  will  yledd  again,  yes,  I  will 
show  the  Senator  the  amendment  very 
quickly  to  see  if  It  Is  acceptable. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  my  own 
time,  I  think  I  can  allay  the  concern  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  M(»- 
tana.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  John  R. 
Block,  and  let  me  read  it  into  the 
Record: 
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DKP&mfzMT  or  Aokictji.tu*e, 
Wathington,  D.C..  March  25. 19il. 

Hon.  JBasn  A.  Hzucs. 

UJS.  Senate. 

D«AB  M«.  CHAmtAW:  I  xindersUnd  that 
th©  8en»te  wlU  be  considering  this  afternoon 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Senator 
Melcber  from  Montana  which  would  require 
the  Department  to  review  and  make  changM 
to  be  certain  that  the  procedures  employed 
by  the  Department  will  a«aure  that  the 
United  States  remains  free  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease.  In  order  to  satisfy  any  con- 
cern* that  Members  of  the  Senate  might 
have  on  this  matter,  I  will  within  thirty  days 
submit  a  complete  report  on  our  procedures. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recognizes 
the  ewentlal  and  Important  responsibl'lty 
that  It  haa  In  the  protection  of  this  nation 
sgalnst  that  dread  disease.  As  Secretary  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  wUl  do  everything 
poeslble  and  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  see 
that  this  mission  Is  carefully  carried  out. 
Sincerely. 

JoHK  R.  Block. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  obviously  this  elimi- 
nates the  need  for  any  amendment.  The 
Department  does  not  need  to  be  reauired 
to  do  an.vthing  in  this  regard.  It  is  vol- 
untarily doing  it.  It  recotmizps  the  need 
for  doing  it.  and  a  report  wUl  be  sub- 
mitted within  30  days.  So  I  do  hooe  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
will  not  offer  his  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  think  the  chairman 
has  performed  very  notably.  I  think  the 
amendment  we  would  offer  would  be 
along  that  line  requiring  a  report  of  the 
procedures  that  are  being  followed. 

Would  the  chairman  mind  reading 
that  kev  sentence  again  on  what  the  re- 
port WlU  contain? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  know  which  sen- 
tence the  Senator  considers  the  key  sen- 
tence. I  think  all  of  it  is.  He  says* 

In  order  to  satisfy  any  concerns  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  might  have  on  this  matter 
I  will  within  30  days  submit  a  complete  re- 
port on  our  procedures. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  May  I  interruot  the 
Senator,  will  the  chairman  yield  to  me, 
Mr.  President? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainlv. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  think  the  procedures 
to  which  he  is  referring  are  the  methods 
the  Department  uses  to  safeguard 
against  the  introduction  of  the  disease 
into  the  United  States;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  I  think  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  what  I  was 
asking  the  chairman  to  read.  May  I  just 
look  at  the  letter?  That  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  chairman  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  we  have  drafted  and  would 
ask  the  Senate  to  approve  would  be  to 
reqtiire  that  the  Department  review  their 
procedures  and  report  back  to  us. 

We  would  not  have  asked  them  to  re- 
port back  within  30  days.  I  think  that  is 
a  Uttle  bit  too  fast.  But  this  letter,  dated 
today,  by  Secretary  Block  contains  the 
very  thoughts  that  we  would  have  in  our 
amendment,  and  completely  satisfies  me 
because  what  we  would  have  asked  for  is 
that  the  Department  must  review  their 


procedures  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  remains  free  of  the  disease,  and 
then  report  back  to  us. 

I  think  the  letter  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  received 
from  the  Secretary  accomplishes  the 
very  purpose  of  the  amendment  I  would 
have  offered,  so  I  certainly  will  not  offer 
an  amendment. 

I  am  delighted  at  this  proper  reply 
from  the  Secretary,  and  I  hope  the  pro- 
cedures, after  the  review,  look  as  good 
to  them  as  they  have  been  describing 
them  to  me  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  want  to  again  ex- 
press to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that 
I  am  extremely  apprehensive  about  any 
procedure  that  allows  the  live  virus  of 
hoof-and-mouth  disease  to  come  into  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  sliouid  take  that  chance. 

Some  countries  that  provide  us  milk 
products  have  higher  standards  than 
others.  But  as  of  right  now,  as  of  today, 
the  Department  does  not  enforce  any- 
thing more  than  this  on  the  milk  prod- 
ucts that  come  into  this  country,  that  is, 
pasteurization,  normal  pasteurization, 
where  the  milk  is  heated  to  75  degrees 
Centigrade  for  15  seconds,  which  is  all 
that  is  envisioned  by  many  countries, 
and  we  do  not  insist  on  anything  higher 
than  that. 

In  the  case  of  a  foot-and-mouth 
disease  where  the  live  virus  is  shed  in 
the  milk  and,  therefore,  does  get  into 
food  products,  simple  pasteurization  is 
not  adequate. 

The  Department's  procedures  right 
now  are  to  say  that  while  they  safeguard 
and  identify  against  any  milk  product, 
including  casein,  introducing  the  disease 
into  the  United  States,  because  they  only 
have  it  go  into  the  food  products  that 
humans  are  going  to  consume,  well,  that 
is  not  quite  enough  to  satisfy  me.  know- 
ing that  often  hoof-and-mouth  out- 
breaks have  occurred  in  areas  simply  be- 
cause of  food  product  that  went  into  the 
garbage  can  or  fed  to  hogs  or  got  into 
contact  with  other  animals,  and  the 
animals  that  were  susceptible,  picked  up 
the  virus  and  the  disease  was  then  in- 
troduced to  the  livestock  or  wild  animals 
in  that  area. 

The  secnd  point,  the  Department  says 
is,  "well,  after  all  the  virus  will  only 
remain  alive  in  casein  or  cheese  products 
for  84  days."  Well,  that  is  not  very  com- 
forting to  me  either  because  84  days, 
with  modem  transportation,  that  is  a 
pretty  long  period  of  time. 

So  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  require — or  in  this  case  we  do 
not  need  to  require — the  Department  is 
volunteering  to  review  their  procedures, 
and  in  doing  so  I  think  or  rather  I  be- 
lieve strongly  that  the  Department  will 
tighten  up  on  their  procedures  as  they 
affect  dairy  products  that  come  out  of  a 
hoof-and-mouth-disease  country.  That 
is  exactly  what  I  would  like  to  accom- 
plish, and  I  am  delighted  that  the  chair- 
man has  received  this  letter  from  Sec- 
retary Block.  I  commend  him  for  that 
and  I  thank  him  for  that  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  very  positive  and  necessary 
step. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  my  friend  from  Montana.  I  might 


say  to  him  that  he  disclosed  he  would 
not  offer  an  amendment.  He  has  said 
many  things  in  his  career  as  a  Senator 
that  pleased  me,  but  none  pleased  me 
more  than  that.  I  am  delighted  he  will 
not  offer  an  amendment,  and  I  further 
say  that  if  there  is  any  If^se  in  the  im- 
plementation of  this  guarantee  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I  will  join 
the  Senator  in  Insisting  that  they  per- 
form adequately. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  report  that 
USDA  made  in  response  to  questions 
raised  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  think  that  the  Department 
has  acted  in  an  expeditious  fashion  to  be 
responsive  to  Senator  Melcher's  con- 
cerns. I  want  to  commend  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  his  sincere  efforts  to 
address  this  important  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  DE3>AaTlUNT  or  AORICULTUU, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  25,  X981. 

Senator  John  Mixcbeb:  Attached  you  will 
&nd  two  documents  requested  by  you  In 
relation  to  Importation  of  dairy  products 
and  the  current  foot-and-mouth  disease 
(PMD)    situation   In   the  United   Kingdom. 

The  former  of  these  Is  an  opinion  from 
the  Department's  Office  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel relative  to  authorities  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  in  Importing  dairy  products  from 
PMD-lnlected  countries. 

The  second  document  wUl  update  you  on 
the  most  recent  FMD  outbreak  In  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  action  being  takem  by  the 
Department  as  a  result. 

I  believe  these  two  papers  will  answer  the 

questions  you  raised.  In  the  event  there  are 

further  Issues  which  need  to  be  addressed,  we 

wUl  be  pleaaed  to  supply  further  informatloo. 

Habxt  C.  Mussman, 

AdminUtrator. 

Foot-And-Mouth  Disease  Update:  Isi*  of 
Wight  SmiATioN  and  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  Actions 
The  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
(PMD)  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  occurred  In  dry 
dairy  cows  being  held  on  pasture.  No  lesions 
were  found  in  cows  being  milked  nor  were 
lesions  noted  In  a  small  beef  herd  also  located 
on  the  anected  farm.  To  determine  whether 
FMD  virus  had  entered  trade  channels,  milk 
samples  from  the  farm  were  sent  to  the  FMD 
World  Reference  Laboratory.  Plrbrlght.  No 
virus  was  found  In  the  samples  from  the  bulk 
tank  or  In  samples  collected  at  mllklngs 
prior  to  the  day  the  entire  herd  was  slaugh- 
tered. Samples  of  milk  collected  at  the  time 
of  slaughter  did  contain  virus:  however, 
none  of  the  milk  was  moved  off  the  farm 
after  PMD  had  been  si»pected  several  days 
earlier.  All  cattle  on  the  farm  (186  head) 
have  been  slaughtered  and  the  carcasses 
dlstjosed  of. 

Additional  efforts  are  beln^  made  to  assure 
the  disease  does  not  spread.  All  milk  from 
other  farms  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  la  being 
heat  treated  as  a  precautionary  measure  to 
assure  Inactlvatlon  of  any  PMD  vlnis.  Some 
cattle  shipped  to  the  mainland  from  a  farm 
near  the  outbreak  were  traced  to  a  market 
In  Dorsett.  These  cattle  were  showing  no 
lesions  and  had  normal  temTjeratures  but 
the  decision  wa^  made  to  slaughter  them, 
again  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

The  US.  has  removed  Great  Britain  from 
the  list  of  countries  free  of  foot-and-mouth 
r^lsesse.  Conseouently.  any  products  or  by- 
prodTi'-ts  ^cheese,  casein,  lactalbiimln.  etc.) 
entering  this  countrv  from  Great  Britain  will 
have  to  meet  the  reoulrements  for  a  coxmtry 
with  nSD;   this  means  products  can  only 
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move  under  permit  and  must  be  destined 
for  use  solely  In  human  food  products.  The 
APHIS  regulatory  personnel  at  U.S.  ports 
have  already  been  notified  of  the  change  and 
wUl  require  the  products  and  byproducts 
originating  from  U.K.  markets  since  the  PMD 
outbreak  was  confirmed  meet  our  require- 
ments. 

U.S.  Department  of  Aoricttltdre. 

Waihington,  D.C.,  March  24,  1981. 
Subject  The  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  Permit  the  Importation  of 
Casein    Prom    Countries   Designated    as 
Being    Infected    With    Poot-and -Mouth 
Disease  Into  the  United  States. 
To  Harry  C.  Mussman.  Administrator,  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service. 
This  is   in   response  to   your  request   for 
a  legal  opinion  concerning  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  permit  the 
Importation  of  casein  into  the  United  States 
from  countries  infected  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

This  office  Is  not  aware  of  any  law  which 
prohibits  the  Importation  of  casein  from  any 
country,  and  it  is  therefore  our  opinion  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  permit  the 
importation  of  casein  into  the  United  States. 
The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1306), 
with  certain  limited  exceptions,  prohibits  the 
Importation  Into  the  United  States  of  cattle. 
sheep,  or  other  ruminants,  or  swlne.  or  fresh, 
chilled  or  frozen  meat  of  such  animals  from 
foreign  countries  in  which  rinderpest  or  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  exist,  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  complies  with  certain  specifled 
procedures  not  applicable  to  this  opinion. 
However,  this  Act  does  not  apply  to  products 
other  than  meat  or  to  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts such  as  casein. 

Currently  the  Department  has  regulations 
In  Title  9.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  sec- 
tion 94.16  which  place  cerLaln  restrictions 
on  the  Importation  of  casein  into  the  United 
States.  These  regulations  were  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1903  (21  U.S.C.  111)  which  vests  In 
the  Secretary  broad  authority  "to  make  such 
regulations  and  take  such  measures  as  he 
may  deem  proper  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion or  dissemination  of  the  contagion  of 
any  contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable 
disease  of  animals  and/or  live  poultry  from 
a  foreign  country  .  .  .  and  to  seize,  quaran- 
tine, and  dispose  of  any  .  .  .  meats,  hides,  or 
other  animal  products  coming  from  an  in- 
fected foreign  country  to  the  United  States 
.  .  whenever  in  his  Judgment  such  action 
s  advisable  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
introduction  or  spread  of  such  contagion." 
This  Act  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authority  to  regulate  the  importation  of  ca- 
sein as  long  as  such  regulation  )«  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  introduction  or  spread 
or  the  contagion  of  any  contagious  infec- 
tious, or  communicable  disease  of  animals 
and/or  live  poultry  In  Interstate  or  forelen 
commerce.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
not  however,  required  to  prohibit  the  Im- 
portation of  any  animal  product  Includine 
^in.  The  restrictions  on  and  the  require- 
ments for  the  lmport;auon  of  case^  are 
M  course,  matters  for  determination  by  your 
agency. 

James  Michael  Kellt, 
Acting  General  Counsel. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
called  off  at  4  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  ^ 

^^The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

asJ'nn^^^^'^^N-  M^-  President  I 
«k  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  last  minute  before  the  vote  cm  this 
bill.  S.  509,  I  would  just  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fstct  that 
this  is  the  first  piece  of  legislation  that 
has  come  to  the  floor  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  and,  therefore,  the  first 
piece  of  legislation  to  come  under  the 
new  leadership  of  that  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  frwn  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms>. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  observe  that  the  hour  of  4  o'clock 
has  arrived. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  continue  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  It  is  also  the  first 
piece  of  legislation  submitted  by  the  cur- 
rent administration  that  is  designed  to 
restrain  the  growth  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures. This  one  relates  to  farming,  to 
agriculture,  and  in  particular,  of  course, 
to  the  dairy  farmers.  A  vote  for  this 
legislation  is  not  a  vote  in  any  way 
against  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  country. 

I  think  all  of  us  can  agree  that  we 
need  a  good  dairy  price  support  program. 
This  vote  is  one  which  actually  will  help 
preserve  the  program  because  it  helps 
keep  it  from  getting  too  far  out  of  bal- 
ance and  too  expensive  to  the  American 
people. 

So  I  support  the  legislation  that  is  be- 
fore us.  I  support  the  effort  to  restrain 
spending  and  I  support  our  agriculture 
segment.  We  will  work  toward  making 
sure  that  as  we  go  through  the  next 
months  that  we  do  develop  a  pro!?ram 
that  will  as5;ure  that  we  continue  to  have 
a  stable  dairy  industry  in  this  country. 

The  PRB§TDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's-^ThinutJ^has  expired. 

Thdvhour  of  4  o'clock  having  arrived. 
the  oueHlon  i^on  the  engrossment  and 
third  readiiTg  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  .sng)  was  order  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading  and  read  the 
third  time. 

Thp  PRESTDTKTo  O'TTCFR   Th*"  bill 
h?vlng  been  read  the  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion Is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  question, 
the   veas  and   nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  l^lslatlve  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Flor'da  'Mrs  Hawkpts).  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  fMr.  Htm- 
PHREY),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  fMr. 
LucAR),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stfvens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  fMrs.  HAwKms)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ccmnecticut  (Mr, 
Dodo),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88. 
nays  5,  as  follows : 


(RoIIcall  Vote  No.  40  Leg.] 
TEAS— 88 


Abdnor 

Knm 

ftOtcbcU 

Andrews 

Ford 

Armstrong 

Oam 

IfUTfeOWlAl 

Baker 

Olenn 

Nlckies 

Baucus 

Ooldwater 

Munn 

Bentsen 

Oonon 

Pack  wood 

Biden 

Graaaley 

PeU 

Boren 

Hart 

Percy 

BoacbwltB 

Hatch 

PrssJer 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Hayakawa 

Qoayle 

Byrd. 

Heflln 

Randolph 

Harry  P..  Jr 

Heine 

RietUe 

Byrd,  Robert  O.  Helms 

Roth 

Cannon 

Hohlngs 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Huddleston 

SartMnas 

ChUes 

Inouye 

Saaaer 

Cochran 

Jack!on 

Scbmltt 

Cchen 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kaasebaum 

Stennls 

Danfortb 

Kennedy 

DeConcinl 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Levin 

Tower 

Dl.XOD 

Itatblas 

Tsongaa 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Domenld 

Mattmglr 

Warner 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Welckcr 

Eagleton 

Melcber 

ZorinakT 

East 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 6 

Burdlck 

Leahy 

Staffoctf 

Kasten 

Proxmire 

NOT  VOnNO— 7 

Dodd 

Long 

WlUlaau 

Hawkins 

Lugar 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

So  the  bill  (S.  509),  as  amended,  was 
passed  as  follows: 

S.  509 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1446) ,  Is  further  amended 
by  deleUng  subsectlon(d) . 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Re>ubllc8  should  be  terminated. 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
no  agricultural  commodities  produced  In  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs  should 
enter  the  United  States  during  any  period 
during  which  the  President  imposes  restric- 
tions on.  or  prohibits,  the  export  of  grain 
or  any  other  agricultural  commodity  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (includ- 
ing the  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of 
agricultural  products  to  such  country  Ini- 
tiated on  January  7.  1980) . 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 


THE  BUDGET  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Presldoit,  tomorrow 
we  begin  one  of  the  first  floor  ap- 
proaches toward  trying  to  resolve  the 
budget  problems  that  we  have  all  been 
so  concerned  about.  I  think  most  people 
in  our  country  today  are  not  aware  that 
we  are  really  not  cutting  the  budget  of 
the  United  States  in  the  literal  sense. 
What  we  are  doing  is  cutting'  the  in- 
creases in  the  budget  which  have  gone 
up  at  escalated  rates. 
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1?0T  45  of  the  last  51  years  we  have 
failed  to  balance  the  budget  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  our  first  $100  billion  budget 
was  in  1962;  our  first  $200  billion  budget 
was  In  1972.  10  years  later;  the  first  $400 
billion  budget  was  In  1976;  and  today 
we  are  lacmg  a  :i6b5  billion  budget,  if 
we  are  lucky,  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  think  our  President  has  had  no 
choice  other  than  to  try  to  get  this  free 
spending  under  control. 

Back  in  1976,  the  national  debt  was  a 
little  over  $650  billion.  The  Interest 
against  that  debt,  as  I  recall,  was  around 
$42  billion,  or  thereabout?.  I  remember 
when  we  were  running  at  that  time  we 
thought  that  was  a  horrendous  Interest 
debt  on  an  annual  basis. 

Today,  In  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Interest 
is  approaching  $100  billion  and  the  Inter- 
est is  calculated  to  be  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $106  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  think  my  friend  Dave  Stockman  in- 
dicated that  we  have  jumped  in  interest 
payments  in  1  year  $35  bUllon.  He  said 
even  the  big  spending  Congress  would 
have  a  rough  time  spending  that  much 
money,  although  I  would  have  to  dispute 
him  on  that  particular  last  statement.  I 
think  the  big  spending  Congress  can  find 
all  kinds  of  innovative  ways  to  spend 
money.  I  think  that  we  have  to  get 
spending  under  control. 

One  of  the  worst  aspects  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  one  that  I  fought  against 
ever  since  I  have  been  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  happens  to  be  the  off  budget 
spending  items. 

Today  as  we  enter  into  the  6th  month 
of  the  fiscal  1981  year,  we  are  $55  billion 
in  deficit,  and  that  does  not,  include  fhe 
$23  b'lllon  in  off  budget  deficits  that  the 
Congress  in  Its  infinite  wisdom  decided 
cannot  be  brought  on  budget. 

In  other  words,  we  are  around  $78  bil- 
lion in  deficit.  If  we  do  not  enact  the 
Reagan  proposal,  it  will  go  to  $90  billion 
in  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

Now,  what  makes  those  figures  even 
more  bizarre  is.  as  I  said  on  the  Budget 
Committee  last  year  in  marVine  up  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  by 
May  15.  1980.  the  Budget  Committee 
came  out  with  a  lot  of  hoopla  that  they 
had  balanced  the  budget  for  the  first 
time  In  some  20  years.  There  were  a 
nimiber  of  us  on  the  committee  who  said 
they  were  using  phony  econometric 
models;  that  they  had  not  balanced  the 
budget;  that  they  were  at  least  $30  bil- 
lion in  deficit;  that  the  deficits  were  ris- 
ing, and  that  did  not  even  include  the 
off  budget  spending  deficits  of  the  then 
$23  billion  which  is  today  $23  billion. 

We  were  laughed  at.  ridiculed,  and  al- 
most drummed  out  of  town  because  of 
making  those  particular  comments. 

By  August  of  last  year,  the  Budget 
Committee  prettv  wfll  hnd  to  adm-t  th^t 
they  were  at  least  $30  billion  In  deficit 
and  that  the  so-called  grand  balanced 
budget  of  1980  was  not  so  grand,  nor  was 
It  balanced,  nor  was  it  anywhere  near 
balanced. 

As  we  all  know.  Instead  of  meeting  the 
by-law  deadline  of  September  15.  1980 — 
September  15  date  being  the  date  where 
all  second  concurrent  budget  resolutions 
have  to  be  passed — the  Congress  refused 
to  do  that,  refused  to  meet  the  laws  of 


this  country  and  pass  a  second  concur- 
rent budget  resolution,  and  acted  pursu- 
ant to  a  continuing  resolution  which 
threw  the  whole  matter  over  until  the 
lameduck  session. 

When  the  startling  election  took  place, 
there  was  not  much  enthusiasm  about 
coming  up  with  a  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution  then.  And,  as  we  all 
know,  they  even  deferred  the  debt  ceiling 
limitation  lift  off  until  February  of  this 
year  when  we  had  to  increase  it  to  $965 
billion,  good  only  until  about  October  or 
November  of  this  year. 

In  other  words,  this  year  Is  going  to 
be  such  a  banner  year  that  it  will  be  the 
first  year  wherein  we  transcend  the  tril- 
lion dollar  budgetary  deficit,  with  all  of 
the  Interest  charges  that  are  stacked 
up  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  on  top  of  all  of  this,  we 
find  that  not  only  Is  spending  running 
out  of  control,  not  only  Is  the  Congress 
inept  In  working  within  the  budget  proc- 
ess or  at  least  has  been  up  to  now,  but 
now  we  have  testimony  today  by  Alice 
Rivlin,  the  head  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  based  upon  the  same 
faulty  econometric  model  she  has  been 
using  all  of  these  years,  indicating,  ac- 
cording to  her  static  economic  analysis, 
that  the  Reagan  program  will  amount  to 
maior  deficits  even  in  1984. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  spend  just  a  few 
seconds  talking  about  the  econometric 
models  that  have  been  used  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  of  some  200 
people,  working  at  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment top  pav  scales  for  the  most  part, 
many  economists,  many  top  profession- 
als, who  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  de- 
ceiving the  American  people  because 
they  only  look  at  the  demand  side  of  the 
econometric  equation  and  will  not  look 
at  the  supply  side  of  the  econometric 
equation  and  what  will  happen  if.  in 
fact,  you  have  productivity  or  other  tax 
rate  reductions  to  stimulate  the  economy 
on  the  supply  side  of  the  economy  to 
create  a  dynamic  econometric  situation 
or  economv,  instead  of  a  static  economy 
from  wh'ch  we  have  been  suffering  over 
these  last  number  of  years. 

I  think  It  Is  really  important  that  we 
all  consider  that  these  econometric  mod- 
els used  b'^  the  CBO  have  been  so  wrong 
in  the  past  that  how  can  we  give  them 
any  credibility  in  the  future?  And  yet 
I  suspect  that  many  in  our  media  will. 
because  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
is  so  prestigious  and  has  so  many  Ph.  D. 
economists  working  for  it.  buv  the  line 
that  the  Reaean  nT-o<rram  is  not  going 
to  be  successful  or  work. 

In  order  to  buv  that  line,  you  would 
have  to  presume  a  static  economy  con- 
tinuing, even  though  we  have  the  «!ti"iM- 
latlve  effect  of  budget  cuts— or  should 
I  say  additional  spending  budget  cuts — 
productivitv  oriented  tax  rate  reductions 
in  the  5-10-5  approach  that  President 
Reagan  has  Indicated  in  h's  message  to 
the  'o'nt  session  of  Congress — and.  I 
might  add.  the  10-5-3  accelerated  de- 
preciation which  shou'd  heln  many  of 
our  businesses  in  society,  aithou"^h  not 
those  who  do  not  make  profits — the  re- 
duction in  the  overrcnilatorv  burden 
which  should  cut  billions  of  dollars  of 
costs  out  of  the  programs  that  businesses 


are  trying  to  present  and  produce,  and, 
01  course,  the  gradual  phase  back  of  the 
monetary  supply  which  should  stabilize 
our  monetary  supp.y  and  quit  the  de- 
bauchment  of  our  currency  which  has 
been  occurring  over  the  last  100  years. 

I  recall  last  year  in  that  budget  markup 
that  we  got  in  a  horrendous  fight  because 
somebody  who  was  sympathetic  to  the 
economstnc  fight  I  had  been  waging  in 
the  committee  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  memo- 
randum between  the  top  staff  director  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  Senator 
Muskie. 

That  memorandum  Indicated  that 
Mrs.  Rivlin  was  scared  to  death  or  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  my  request  for 
hearings  on  the  econometric  models  be- 
cause she  realized  that  if  we  got  into 
hearings  on  the  econometric  models  she 
would  have  to  admit  that  the  models 
they  are  using  are  slanted  and  biased  In 
favor  of  Federal  Government  spending, 
rather  than  stimulating  effects  to  the 
supply  side  or  the  private  sector. 

Now.  I  am  extremely  concerned  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  be- 
come a  major  political  battleground  and 
has  been  used  as  a  major  political  foot- 
ball to  advance  the  outmoded,  shopworn 
theories  of  the  past,  certainly  of  the  past 
50  years,  that  have  been  afflicting  and 
besetting  this  country. 

I  suppose  if  you  believe  that  Federal 
Government  deficit  financing  and  spend- 
ing really  helps  the  economy,  you  could 
point  to  the  years  when  we  had  a  low 
monetary  supply  and  low  infiation.  Cer- 
tainly throwing  more  dollars  into  the 
economy  imder  those  circumstances 
would  look  like  it  is  helping  the  economy. 
But  that  p>artlcular  philosophy  has 
brought  us  to  where  we  are  today — and 
where  we  are  today  is  in  trouble. 

We  are  in  trouble  primarily  because  of 
the  same  type  of  econometric  modeling, 
econometric  approaches  as  Mrs.  Rivlin 
has  been  articulating  on  the  Hill  these 
days.  I  for  one  am  tired  of  it.  I  like  her 
personally.  I  think  she  is  a  very  intelli- 
gent and  bright  woman,  but  she  is  to- 
tally stratified,  in  my  opinion,  by  barken- 
ing to  the  past  and  on  the  outmoded 
theories  of  the  past  which  have  been 
proved  as  unworkable.  She  has  been  to- 
tally unwilling  to  look  toward  the 
theories  of  the  future,  the  supply  side 
theories  that  approach  us  that  really 
could  pull  this  country  out  of  its  eco- 
nomic morass  and  help  to  save  it. 

I,  for  one.  intend  to  support  the 
Reagan  program  to  the  utmost  limit  that 
I  can. 

On  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  we  have  cut.  depending  upon 
which  set  of  econometric  assumptions 
you  use,  an  authorization  of  $11  billion 
out  of  our  total  authorizing  functions. 
And  that  committee  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  big  authorizing  committees  on  the 
Hill.  I  think  we  have  some  61  reauthor- 
ization bills  that  have  to  be  brought  to 
the  floor  before  May  15  of  this  year.  It  is 
almost  an  overwhelming  experience  to 
try  to  do  this. 

I  believe  that,  except  for  the  little 
over  $500  million  in  outlays  and  alwut 
$998  million  in  authority,  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  has  done 
a  tremendous  job.  We  are  a  little  over 
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a  billion  dollars  In  authority  and  a  lit- 
tle over  half  a  billion  dollars  in  outlays 
above  where  President  Reagan  wanted 
us  to  cut.  But  we  have  cut.  in  essence, 
$11  billion  on  a  cmnmittee  that  has 
never  cut  a  dime,  in  my  opinion,  since 
its  existence.  That  committee  has  only 
created  legislation,  created  spending  pro- 
grams, created  social  spending  programs 
to  the  degree  that  all  of  us  know  that 
we  have  to  face  the  music  and  face  the 
responsibilities  that  have  come  from 
committees  that  really  have  run  away 
as  far  as  legislative  programs  have  been 
concerned. 

With  regard  to  the  approximately  $1 
billion  that  we  were  unable  to  cut,  I 
think  we  were  justified  in  not  cutting 
those,  because  $353  million  was  for  the 
handicapped,  people  who  cannot  help 
themselves;  $345  million  happened  to  be 
for  block  grants  because  we  do  not  believe 
we  can  get  the  implementing  legislation 
enacted  in  time  to  be  able  to  prevent 
the  deterioration  In  program  moneys  for 
the  various  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  remaining  $400  million  we 
put  into  youth  employment  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  CETA.  We  feel  those 
three  items  out  of  the  literally  thousands 
of  items  that  we  had  to  consider  are 
justified. 

Beyond  that,  I  believe  our  committee 
will  vote  to  maintain  the  Reagan  cuts. 
And  I  for  one  will  do  everything  we  pos- 
sibly can  to  do  so. 

In  the  meantime.  I  again  renew  my  re- 
quest that  we  have  hearings  in  the 
Budget  Cwnmittee.  maybe  the  Finance 
Committee,  perhaps  even  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  concerning  the 
econometric  models  being  used  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  because 
they  are  biased  and  slanted  toward  one 
side  of  the  econometric  equation  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  really  unjustifiable 
in  the  overall  economic  programs  of  this 
country,  certainly  the  overall  economic 
planning  programs  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will  sup- 
port the  President's  program.  I  do  believe 
that  the  people  understand  that  we  are 
in  trouble  and  that  we  must  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Although  we  may  differ 
with  regard  to  individual  spending  and 
cut  amounts,  I  think  most  all  of  us  realize 
that  something  has  to  be  done.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  leadership  and  for  us  to  fol- 
low the  leadership  and  do  everything  we 
possibly  can  to  not  only  get  spending 
under  control  but  to  give  people  tax 
breaks  so  that  we  can  have  more  produc- 
tivity in  this  country  and  more  growth 
and  to  reduce  the  regulatory  burden 
which  Is  stifiing  this  country  to  the  nth 
degree,  and  to  put  back  the  monetary 
supply  so  we  quit  debauching  our  cur- 
rency. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
consider  the  resolution  before  the  Senate 
to  revise  the  Federal  Government's  1981 
budget  and  to  shape  the  1982  budget,  I 
am  reminded  of  E.  B.  White's  sage  defini- 
tion of  democracy: 


Democracy  is  the  recurrent  svisplclou  that 
more  than  half  of  the  people  are  right  more 
than  half  of  the  time. 

In  November  the  American  people  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  answer  to  the  sim- 
ple question.  "Are  you  better  off  now 
than  you  were  4  years  ago?  "  The  people 
spoke.  Judging  from  the  budget  resolu- 
tion now  before  the  Senate.  I  would  say 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Budget  heard  their  answer  and  concurs 
with  E.  B.  White's  suspicion. 

The  budget  resolution  begins  a  long 
legislative  effort  to  fire  up  the  engines  of 
economic  development  and  to  lift  the 
American  economy  out  of  stagnation.  I 
applaud  that  goal. 

I  do  not  expect  that  the  budget  pro- 
posed by  this  resolution  will  solve  all  of 
our  economic  problems  and  it  will  not 
solve  any  probl«n  Immediately.  It  took 
many  years  for  our  economy  to  reach 
this  low  point.  It  is  only  realistic  to  ex- 
pect that  it  will  take  time  for  recovery. 

There  are  many  causes  of  our  infia- 
tionary  economic  problems.  Expansion  of 
the  Federal  deficit,  declining  productiv- 
ity. overre?Tilatlon.  high-priced  imported 
energy,  continuing  trade  deficits  and  in- 
consistent monetary  policies  all  contrib- 
ute to  the  fundamental  instability  of  the 
economy.  Too  much  Government  spend- 
ing is  the  specific  cause  of  inflation  ad- 
dressed by  this  resolution,  but  let  us  not 
disregard  these  other  causes. 

To  put  a  brake  on  unreasonable  spend- 
ing, to  reverse  runaway  Government  ex- 
pansion, to  give  individuals  and  industry 
greater  incentive  for  investment — these 
are  necessary  actions  if  we  are  to  spur 
economic  growth  and  thereby  benefit  all 
segments  of  the  American  society. 

I  too  recognize  that  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending  and  growing  Federal  defi- 
cits have  shaped  the  economic  climate. 
The  idea  that  America  can  live  beyond 
her  means  and  yet  expect  a  constantly 
rising  standard  of  living  Is  no  longer  ten- 
able. Surely  Government  must  set  the 
pace  and  the  standard  for  budget 
responsibility. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  reducing  Sen- 
ate spending.  We  cut  the  budget  of  the 
Rules  Committee  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent and  we  achieved  an  overall  cut  of  10 
percent  among  all  Senate  committee 
budgets.  The  Senate  has  set  a  positive 
example  for  the  rest  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  budget  resolution  Is  a  sturdy  ef- 
fort to  change  the  national  psychology, 
and  I  welcome  that.  Individuals  and 
businesses  decide  to  work,  to  save  and 
to  invest  based  upon  their  perscmal  eco- 
nomic assessments  and  upon  their  per- 
ceptions of  the  national  effort  to  invigo- 
rate the  economy. 

This  budget  resolution  and  its  recon- 
ciliation provisions  are  dramatic  state- 
ments of  congressional  intent  to  rein  in 
Government  spending.  Controversy  is 
bound  to  swirl  around  specific  aspects  of 
the  proposal  in  the  days  and  weeks 
ahead. 

The  traditional  ideas  about  public 
spending  have  now  been  ordered  to  stand 
up  and  account  for  themselves.  That 
is  a  useful  exercise.  Certainly  there  have 
been  more  than  enough  public  mistakes 


in  recent  years.  But  as  we  conduct  thia 
review,  we  must  take  care  not  to  throw 
the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  rallying 
cry  against  Government  extravagance 
became  a  cry  against  all  Government  ac- 
tivities. It  is  the  ineffective,  inefficient 
or  wasteful  Government  programs  that 
must  be  addressed.  Many  legitimate, 
constructive,  and  responsive  Govern- 
ment activities  serve  the  public  interest. 
These  must  not  be  slashed  with  an  ax 
when  a  judicious  trim  from  a  paring 
knife  would  be  adequate. 

The  aim  is  to  make  Government  pro- 
grams cost-effective  and  responsive  to 
genuine  need. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  can 
live  and  prosper  with  the  overall  spend- 
ing ceilings  set  by  the  budget  resolution. 
I  do  not  accept  all  of  the  program  budg- 
ets suggested  by  the  Budget  Committee. 
In  fact,  when  the  Senate  considers  spe- 
cific programs  in  the  13  individual  ap- 
propriations acts  later  this  year.  I  ex- 
pect to  support  some  alternative  funding 
levels  and  to  propose  alternative  cuts, 
as  requested  by  President  Reagan  when 
he  submitted  his  budget.  We  should  all 
recognize  that  the  possibilities  for  in- 
creases in  program  funding  beyond  the 
President's  proposals  will  be  slim  in- 
deed without  offsetting  reducticm  In 
other  programs. 

We  must  continue  to  meet  our  obli- 
gations to  those  who  cannot  work  or  can- 
not find  work  and  who  are  unable  to 
improve  Impoverished  clrciunstances.  I 
do  not  for  one  moment  imagine  that 
budget  cutting  will  be  easy.  My  experi- 
ence in  cutting  the  budget  of  the  Sen- 
ate's own  committees  showed  how  bard 
it  can  be. 

Every  reduction  we  ccxisider  may  re- 
sult in  some  discomfort,  perhaps  evea 
pain.  The  challenge  before  us.  therefore, 
is  to  use  limited  public  funds  creatively 
and  efficiently  and  in  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective ways  possible;  and  if  pain  is  to 
be  inflicted,  to  inflict  it  on  those  who  can 
best  stand  the  pain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

llie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes in  length,  in  which  Senators  speak 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
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Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries.        

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  a  sundry 
nomination  and  a  treaty  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

(The  nomination  and  treaty  received 
today  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Sen- 
ate proceedings.) 


S.  801.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  to  revise  provisions  relating  to 
the  National   Health  Service  Corps;    to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Reaources. 
By  Mr.  ZORINSKT: 

8.  802.  A  bill  to  remove  the  Soviet  grain 
embargo  unless  the  President  takes  certain 
action:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER: 

S.  803.  A  bUl  to  authorize  construction  of 
a  project  for  flood  control  and  other  pur- 
poses on  the  South  Pork  Zumbro  River  at 
Rochester.  Minn.;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works; 

S.  804.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for  flood 
protection  at  Winona,  Minn.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


and  Dr.  Bowman  have  done  a  fine  job 
f>rrt  we  are  very  proud  of  their  contri- 
butions to  Arizona's  history.* 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  foDowlng  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted : 

By  Mr  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

Beryl  Wayne  Sprlnkel.  of  nUnols.  to  be 
Under  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary 
Affairs. 

Norman  B.  Ture.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowlng  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimois  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  ( for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeConciwi)  : 

S.  794.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  Trails 
Svstem  Act  to  de-'l'Tiate  '•>ie  '^ene-al  Cook 
TraU  In  Arlaon»  and  the  Beale  Wagon  Road 
In  Arizona,  for  study  to  determine  the  feasl- 
bUlty  and  desirability  of  their  designation  as 
national  historic  trails;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  THtJBMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DbConcini)  : 

8.  796.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act 
and  the  Clayton  Act  to  exclude  from  the  ap- 
plication of  such  acts  certain  conduct  involv- 
ing exports:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr   ZORINSKT: 

S.  79«  A  bin  entitled  "Rural  Telephone 
Bank  Amendment  Act  of  1981";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Por- 
eatry. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sabbanks)  : 

8.  797.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of 
a  postage  stamp  to  commemorate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  election  of  John  Hanson 
of  Maryland  as  first  President  of  the  United 
States  In  Congress  assembled;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIEQLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LrviN)  : 

S.  798.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  program  of  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation;   to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr  HATCH: 

S.  799.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  to  revise  and  extend  titles  vn 
and  vm  of  such  act  with  regard  to  train- 
ing In  health  professions  and  nursing,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resouroee; 

S.  800.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  to  revise  provisions  relating  to 
research  In  health  statistics  and  health  serv- 
ices, support  for  meilcal  libraries,  and  the 
National  Research  Service  Awards,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Reaourcea; 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND   JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  (30LDWATER  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  DeConcini)  : 
S.  794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the 
General  Crook  Trail  in  Arizona  and  the 
Beale  Wagon  Road  in  Arizona,  for 
study  to  determine  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  their  designation  as  na- 
tional historic  trails;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

NATIONAI.    HISTORIC    TRAILS    LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  Introducing  today,  for  myself  and 
my  colleague  from  Arizona,  Mr.  De- 
CoNcim,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  study 
to  determine  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  designating  as  national  his- 
toric trails,  the  General  Crook  Trail  in 
Arizona  and  the  Beale  Wagon  Road  in 
Arizona. 

These  two  old  roads  meet  the  criteria 
established  in  the  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  Act  of  1978.  Their  routes  are 
known  and  are  in  a  remarkable  state 
of  preservation.  Both  have  a  high  de- 
gree of  recreation  potential  as  hiking 
and  riding  trails  through  some  of  north- 
em  Arizona's  most  scenic  country. 

Of  the  two,  the  Crook  Trail  Is  the 
most  developed  at  this  time.  It  goes 
from  Prescott,  across  the  MogoUon  Rim 
to  Port  Apache,  and  even  further  on 
to  Fort  Craig  in  New  Mexico.  It  was 
the  chief  supply  and  tactical  route  to 
Fort  Apache  during  Crook's  first  cam- 
paign against  the  Apaches.  In  addition, 
the  trail  has  been  named  Arizona's  first 
State  Historic  Trail  by  the  State  parks 
board. 

The  Beale  Wagon  Road  was  probably 
the  first  federally  funded  road  in  the 
far  Southwest,  and  constructed  in  1858- 
59  by  Lt.  Edward  Beale.  famed  for  the 
Army's  experiment  in  Arizona  with 
camels.  It  rivaled  the  California  cut- 
off of  the  Oregon  Trail  for  Immigrant 
travel  both  before  and  after  the  Civil 
War.  Its  route  Is  closely  followed  by 
Highway  66  across  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rein- 
troduce this  bill  at  the  request  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  Th's  is  their  special 
project  and  sis  It  happens,  locating  the 
Crook  Trail  for  preservation  and  public 
use  was  the  Council's  bicentennial  proj- 
ect. The  work  was  done  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Dr.  Eldon  Bowman,  of  Northern 
Arizona  University.  These  young  men 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  DeConcini)  : 
S.  795.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  and  the  Clayton  Act  to  exclude  frcnn 
the  application  of  such  acts  certain  con- 
duct involving  exports;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

roazicK  TSADB  AirnTBTTST  iMPmovcMnrrs  act 
OF   laai 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Foreign  Trade 
Antitrust  Improvements  Act  of  1981.  This 
bill  is  identical  to  a  bill  cosponsored  in 
the  House.  H.R.  2326,  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Rodino 
and  Mr.  McClory. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  Acts  to  clarify  the  international 
application  of  U.S.  antitrust  laws.  Spe- 
cifically, the  bill  provides  that  the  Sher- 
man Act  would  prohibit  only  conduct 
which  has  a  direct  and  substantial  effect 
on  commerce  within  the  United  States, 
or  on  a  domestic  firm  competing  for  for- 
eign trade.  The  bill  also  would  protect 
joint  ventures  that  are  limited  to  export 
trading  from  challenges  under  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  aid 
the  efforts  of  American  business  to  com- 
pete vigorously  and  effectively  through- 
out the  world.  The  bill  is  designed  to  re- 
lieve the  antitrust  concerns  of  American 
businessmen  over  their  conduct  which 
primarily  affects  foreign,  rather  than  do- 
mestic, markets.  It  would  allow  them  to 
compete  on  more  nearly  equal  terms  with 
other  great  industrial  and  commercial 
powers. 

This  bill,  therefore,  insures  the  proper 
focus  and  direction  for  our  antitrust  laws. 
Since  the  purpose  of  these  laws  is  to  pro- 
tect our  domestic  markets  and  our  con- 
sumers against  anticompetitive  conduct, 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  have  our  anti- 
trust laws  applicable  to  export  transac- 
tions where  direct  and  substantial  do- 
mestic anticompetitive  effects  are  non- 
existent. It  should  be  noted  that  this  bill 
does  not  and  should  not  try  to  relieve 
American  business  from  compliance  with 
the  antitrust  laws  of  other  countries  in 
the  world  where  U.S.  ccxnpanies  do 
business. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  courts 
consider  a  variety  of  factors  in  deciding 
whether  to  assert  Sherman  Act  jurisdic- 
tion over  conduct  occurring  in  the  course 
of  foreign  trade.  Such  factors  include  the 
effect  of  the  course  of  conduct  on  com- 
merce in  the  United  States:  the  relative 
interests  of  the  United  States  vis-a-vls 
those  of  the  country  where  the  conduct  or 
the  effects  occur;  the  nationality  or  al- 
legiance of  the  parties:  and  the  extent  to 
which  there  is  an  explicit  purpose  to 
harm  or  affect  American  commerce. 

This  bill  would  not  remove  these  fac- 
tors from  consideration  in  deciding 
whether  to  apply  our  antitrust  laws  to 
any  particular  conduct.  It  would,  how- 
ever, provide  that  before  these  or  any 
other  factors  may  be  cOTisidered.  there 
must  be  a  threshold  determination  that 
the  conduct  has  had  the  requisite  direct 
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and  subetantlal  effect  on  commerce  in 
this  country.  Without  this  determination 
at  the  outset,  no  Federal  court  should 
entertain  a  Sherman  Act  suit. 

SectlOTi  3  of  the  bill  removes  from  the 
reach  of  the  Clayton  Act  joint  ventures 
formed  to  conduct  export  trade.  Rather, 
such  joint  ventures,  like  other  concerted 
activity  in  foreign  trade,  would  be  ana- 
lyzed solely  under  the  Sherman  Act  by 
looking  to  their  actual  effects.  Therefore, 
since  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  is  de- 
.slgned  to  eliminate,  in  their  Incipiency, 
combinations  which  "may"  tend  to  lessen 
competition  at  some  future  date,  it  could 
not  be  used  to  challenge  joint  ventures. 
By  analyzing  export  trading  joint 
ventures  in  terms  of  their  actual  direct 
and  substantial  effect  on  U.S.  commerce, 
.such  agreements  will  not  be  frustrated 
un  the  basis  of  a  speculative  fear  that 
they  may  later  adversely  affect  domestic 
commerce. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
measure  to  revitalize  America's  competi- 
tive position  worldwide  will  receive  sup- 
port from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  795 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Trade  An- 
titrust Improvements  Act  of   1981". 

Sec.  2.  The  Sherman  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  1  et 
seq.)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section  6 
the  following  new  section : 

"S«c.  7.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  con- 
duct involving  trade  or  commerce  with  any 
foreign  nation  unless  such  conduct  has  a 
direct  and  substantial  effect  on  trade  or  com- 
merce within  the  United  States  or  has  the 
effect  of  ezcludlug  a  domestic  person  from 
trade  or  commerce  with  such  foreign  na- 
tion.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  18)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"This  section  shaU  net  apply  to  Joint  ven- 
tures limited  solely  to  export  trading,  In 
Cuods  or  services,  from  the  United  States  to 
t.  foreign  nation.". 


ByMr.  ZORINSKY: 
S.   796.  A  biU  ciititled    'Rural  Tele- 
phone B?,nk  Amendment  Act  of  1981"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

RURAL   TELEPHONE    BANK    AMENDMENT    ACT   OF 
1»81 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  extend 
the  authorization  ior  the  Federal  pur- 
chase of  class  A  stock  of  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Bank.  This  bill  will  continue  the 
aimual  $30  million  Federal  purchase  of 
stock  for  another  10  years.  In  addition, 
the  bill  will  delay  the  repayment  by  the 
Bank  of  the  Federal  money  until  after 
September  30.  1995. 

The  Rural  Telephone  Bank  was  es- 
tal)lished  by  Public  Law  92-12  which 
authorized  the  Federal  Government  to 
purchase  aimual  increments  of  $30  mil- 
lion of  class  A  stock  of  the  bank.  The 
money  from  this  purchase,  when  added 


to  funds  from  other  sources,  produces 
loan  funds  that  bear  interest  at  an  in- 
termediate cost  level.  These  interest 
levels  are  designed  to  base  the  cost  of 
money  on  the  ability  of  the  small  rural 
telephone  companies  to  pay.  This  in 
turn  reduces  the  need  for  the  low  cost 
insured  programs  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration. 

Recently,  studies  have  shown  that 
without  further  purchases  of  class  A 
stock  by  the  Government,  interest  rates 
for  Rural  Telephone  Bank  loans  would 
escalate  dramatically,  forcing  a  num- 
ber of  telephone  companies  who  cur- 
rently meet  the  criteria  for  a  Rural  Tele- 
phone Bank  loan  into  the  lower  inter- 
est insured  program.  The  net  result 
would  be  an  increased  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

During  its  short  history  the  bank  has 
proven  successful  in  meeting  the  demand 
for  loan  funds  for  the  development  of 
rural  telephone  service.  However,  accel- 
erating technological  advances  in  tele- 
communications will  make  a  much 
stronger  source  of  intermediate  cost 
financing  needed  in  the  future  if  rural 
areas  are  to  maintain  communications 
services  and  facilities  equivalent  to  those 
available  in  urban  areas. 

The  record  of  the  telephone  compa- 
nies in  their  commitment  to  serve  our 
farm  families,  and  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion and  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  con- 
vinces me  that  this  legislation  is  needed 
to  assure  the  continuation  of  this  most 
successful  program.  To  date,  the  Rural 
Telephone  Bank  has  provided  over  $1.3 
billion  in  loan  funds  to  improve  existing 
telephone  plants  and  to  build  new  tele- 
communication facilities  in  the  remote 
areas  of  our  Nation.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  12  million  persons  are  pres- 
ently served  by  these  facilities. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  first 
provided  funds  for  the  develc^ment  of 
rural  telephone  systems  in  1949.  much 
has  been  accomplished.  There  is  com- 
plete agreement  that,  without  the  REA 
and  the  moneys  and  the  technical  ex- 
pertise it  has  provided,  the  public  goal 
of  universal  service,  or  single-party  tele- 
phone service  in  every  home,  could  not 
have  come  as  far  as  it  has.  But  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done.  There  remain 
many  locations  in  rural  America  where 
this  goal  has  not  been  reached.  Further- 
more, the  enhanced  services  now  being 
offered  in  urban  and  suburban  America 
must  of  necessity,  be  made  available  to 
rural  America  if  they  are  to  be  brought 
into  the  telecommunicatiCMis  mainstream 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  working  toward  speedy 
passage  of  this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bUl  and  a  copy 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  report  to 
Congress  on  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank 
for  fiscal  year  1979  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  let- 
ter and  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  796 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Telepbon* 
Bank  Amendment  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  The  Rural  Electrification  Act  Ot 
1936,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C  901-960  b),  la 
further   amended  as   follows: 

(a)  The  second  sentence  of  section  40e(a) 
U  amended  by  Inserting  after  "thereafter" 
the  words  "but  not  later  than  fiscal  year 
1991",  and  by  striking  "8300.000.000"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•800,000,000". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  406(c)  U 
amended  by  striking  "September  30.  1985" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
1995"  and  by  striking  "and  after  the  amount 
of  class  A  and  class  B  stock  issued  totals 
$400,000,000". 

Coif  PTROixEii  General  or  tbx 

UNrmi  STATn, 
Washinj/ton,  D.C. 
To   the   President   of   the   Sen»te   and   tbs 
Speaker   of   the   House  of   Representa- 
tives: 
This  report  summarizes  the  results  of  our 
examination  of  the  financial  statements  of 
the  Rural  Telephone  Bank.  Department  ot 
Agriculture,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979. 

The  financial  statements  for  the  year 
ended  September  30.  1978.  which  are  pre- 
sented for  comparative  purposes  only,  wers 
not  examined  by  us.  Therefore,  we  do  doc 
express  an  opinion  on  the  1978  statements. 
We  made  our  examination  pursuant  to  tbs 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act  (81 
use.  841). 

Copies  of  the  report  are  being  sent  to 
the  Director.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Treasury;  and  the  Governor.  Rural  Tele- 
phono  Bank. 

WlJ.MMt  B.  Btaatb. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Stmtet. 

Repokt 
chapttx  1 introdttcnon 

Public  Law  92-12  dated  May  7.  1971.  estab- 
lished the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  (RTB)  to 
make  loans  for  the  construction.  Improve- 
ment, expansion,  acquisition,  and  operation 
of  telephone  lines,  facilities,  or  systems  in 
rural  areas.  The  law  amended  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  (7  UB.C.  901) 
which,  since  1949.  has  authorized  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration (REA).  De-?artmeni  of  A^cul- 
ture.  to  make  loans  for  essentially  the  same 
purposes  as  the  REA  telephone  program,  that 
Is,  furnishing  and  Improving  telephone  serv- 
ice In  rartL\  areas.  To  the  extent  practicable, 
RTB  Is  to  obtain  funds  from  non-PederaJ 
sources  and  to  conduct  Its  operations  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis. 

In  fiscal  year  1979  RTB  loaned  $130  mlUlco 
to  rural  telephone  systems.  It  has  loanen 
•  1.2  bUllon  since  Its  Inception.  The  amounta 
borrowed  from  the  VS.  Treasvuy.  Interest 
earned  on  loans,  and  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  stock  are  RTB's  primary  sources  of  funds. 
Management  arid  administration 

RTB,  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  U  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  The  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  who 
Is  also  the  Governor  of  RTB,  U  RTB's  chief 
executive  ofllcer. 

RTB  has  a  13-member  board  of  directors 
which  is  responsible  for  lu  management  The 
Administrator  of  REA.  the  Governor  of  the 
Parm  Credit  Administration,  five  Presidential 
appointees,  and  six  {>eople  elected  by  RTB's 
stockholders  serve  on  the  board.  RTB  has  no 
employees;  however,  the  RTB  operations  are 
performed  by  REA  employees  who  also  have 
slmUar  responslbUities  for  REA  operations. 
Capitalizatioit 

RTB  Issues  three  classes  of  capital  stock: 
(1)  class  A  to  the  Oovemment,  (2)  class  B 
to  RTB  borrowers,  and  (3)  class  C  to  BTB 
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borrowan,  orgvilsktlona  eligible  to  borrow, 
and  orgmnlzatlons  controUed  by  borrowers  or 
eligible  borrowers. 

CloM  A  ttoek 

Clus  A  stock  has  a  par  value  of  II  a  sbare 
and  U  issued,  at  par.  only  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  REA  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  provides  money  for  the 
purchase  of  class  A  stock  by  RELA.  Public 
Law  03-13  authorlMS  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate up  to  930  million  annually  for  the 
purchase  of  class  A  stock  until  RTB  has 
Issued  1300  million  of  class  A  stock.  As  of 
September  30,  1B79.  RTB  had  «347,SOO,000  of 
class  A  stock  outstanding. 

Public  Law  93-12  also  authorizes  RTB  to 
pay  the  United  States  a  3-percent  annual 
return  on  the  class  A  stocjc  outstanding. 
This  return  is  cumulative  and  must  be  paid 
from  RTB '8  Income.  In  fiscal  year  1979  RTB 
paid  M.»  million  to  the  US.  Treasury. 

RTB  must  retire  Its  class  A  stock  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  September  30.  198S,  as 
long  as  Its  Board  of  Directors  determines 
that  such  retirement  will  not  impair  RTB's 
operations. 

Cla»*  B  ttock 

Class  B  stock  has  a  par  value  of  II  a  sbare. 
Borrowers  must  purchase,  at  par.  class  B 
stock  equaling  5  percent  of  the  amount  bor- 
rowed excluding  the  amounts  borrowed  to 
purchase  such  stock.  As  of  September  30. 
1979.  RTB  had  t69  million  of  class  B  stock 
outstanding.  Although  class  B  stockholders 
do  not  receive  dividends,  they  receive  annual 
patronage  refunds  In  the  form  of  additional 
shares  of  class  B  stock.  RTB's  Board  of  Di- 
rectors determines  the  amount  of  the  pa- 
tronage refund,  which  Is  made  from  net 
Income  after  deducting  the  return  on  class 
A  stock,  cash  dividends  on  class  C  stock,  and 
any  addition  to  the  reserve  for  contingen- 
cies. In  fiscal  year  1979  RTB  issued  13.7  mil- 
lion of  class  B  stock  as  a  patronage  refund. 
CloM  C  stock 

Clasa  C  stock  has  a  par  value  of  IIOOO  a 
share  and  Is  Issued  at  par  only  to  borrowers: 
to  corporations  and  public  bodies  eligible  to 
borrow:  or  to  organizations  controUed  by 
such  borrowers,  corporations,  and  public 
bodies.  As  of  September  30.  1979.  RTB  had 
IS48.000  of  class  C  stock  outstanding. 

Class  C  stockholders  may  be  paid  divi- 
dends from  RTB's  Income  If  the  Board  of 
Directors  declares  such  dividends.  The  Board 
can  onlv  declare  dividends  on  class  C  stock 
when  Income  exceeds  the  S-oercent  return 
on  class  A  stock.  Until  all  class  A  stock  is 
retired,  the  dividend  on  class  C  stock  can- 
not exceed  the  average  rate  of  interest  RTB 
r»'^  to  Vi'*—- <w  monev  In  "^t-al  vear  ^9^<> 
RTB  paid  132.830  In  dividends  on  class  C 
stock. 

Conversion  of  men^r^hf'n  rr^^ration,  and  con- 
trol of  the  Ixtnk 

When  51  percent  of  the  mnxlmum  amount 
of  class  A  stock  Issued  and  oii*-8tandlng  at 
anv  time  after  September  30.  198S.  has  been 
retired: 

The  powers  and  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  RBA  win  be  vested  In  RTB's  Board 
of  Directors,  and  the  Board  wUl  stiect  a  new 
Governor  for  RTB. 

The  five  Board  members  appointed  by  the 
President  will  no  longer  be  members  of  the 
Board. 

RTB  will  no  longer  be  a  U.S.  agency. 

RTB  will  continue  as  an  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  and  a  l>anklng  corpora- 
tion. 

When  all  class  A  stock  has  been  retired. 
RTB  loans  will  not  be  subject  to  restrictions 
Imposed  bv  Public  Law  93-12:  however,  after 
that  time,  the  Congress  can  continue  to  re- 
view RTB's  operations. 

CHArrXB     2— OmtATIOMS 

Borrowing  potoer 
Public  Law  93-13  authorizes  RTB  to  obtain 


funds  by  selling  Its  bonds,  debentures,  notes, 
and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  (col- 
lectively called  telephone  debentures).  RTB's 
Board  of  Directors  determines  when  tele- 
phone debentures  may  be  issued,  their  Inter- 
est rate,  and  other  terms  and  conditions. 
The  amount  of  outstanding  telephone  de- 
t>entures  may  not  exceed  20  times  RTB's 
paid-in  capital  and  retained  earnings. 

On  June  30,  1973.  Public  Law  93-334  gave 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  authority 
to  purchase  RTB's  telephone  debentures.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  the 
rate  of  return  that  must  be  realized  on  any 
telephone  debentures  purchased.  The  cur- 
rent average  yield  on  outsundlng  marketable 
U.S.  securities  with  comparable  maturity 
must  be  considered. 

At  September  30.  1979.  cumulative  deben- 
tures borrowings  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  amounted  to  1394,868.000  at  various 
Interest  rates,  as  shown  below. 

Borrowings  (rom  Trsnury 

from  inception  throuih 

S«pt  30,  1979 

tntwtit  rats: 

J.2M $5, 071, 000 

7.375 7, 667,  000 

7.500 10, 017,  000 

7.625 „ 10,  461,  OOO 

7-750 „ 24.451,000 

'.«75 23. 603.  000 

8.000 „ 11, 092.  000 

8.125 60,  571,  000 

8.250 4«.  290,  000 

8.375 53.989,000 

8.500 37,  376,  OOO 

8.625 9. 037,  000 

8.750 11.647,000 

8.875 6, 103,  OOO 

1-000 52. 995, 000 

9.125 12  097  000 

9.250 4. 401, 000 

TAW 394, 868.  000 

RTB  can  repay  amounts  borrowed  from 
the  Treasury  through  the  sale  of  telephone 
debentvires  at  any  time.  Repayments  will  be 
applied  to  the  oldest  amounts  outstanding. 
No  amounts  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  had 
been  repaid  as  of  September  30,  1979. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  sell 
acquired  telephone  debentures  at  any  price 
considered  appropriate.  All  purchases  and 
sales  of  telephone  debentures  by  the  Secre- 
tary are  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

Lending  power 
RTB  can  make  loans.  In  conformity  with 
policies  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
to  corporations  and  public  bodies  which 
have  received  an  REA  loan  or  loan  commit- 
ment or  have  been  certified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  REA  to  be  eligible  for  a  loan  or 
loan  commitment.  RTB's  loans  may  be 
made — 

For  the  same  purposes  as  REA  loans  made 
imder  section  301; 

To  finance  or  refinance  the  construction. 
Improvement,  expansion,  acquisition  and 
operation  of  telephone  lines,  facilities,  or 
systems  In  rural  areas  to  Improve  efficiency. 
efTectlveness  or  financial  stability  of  bor- 
rowers; or 

To  finance  the  purchase  of  class  B  stock. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Act  requires  that 
RTB.  rather  than  REA.  loan  funds  if  the  bor- 
rower is  eligible  for  an  RTB  loan  and  RTB 
has  funds  available  However,  all  loans  for 
telephone  system  facilities  which,  on  the 
average,  will  have  three  or  fewer  subscribers 
for  each  mile  of  telephone  line  are  to  be 
made  by  REA  tinless  the  borrower  elects  to 
take  an  RTB  loan  instead. 

RTB  loans  can  only  be  made  when.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Governor  of  RTB,  (1)  the 
loan  has  adequate  security  and  will  be  re- 
paid within  the  time  agreed  and  (2)  the 
borrower  is  able  to  earn  net  income  before 
interest  which  Is  at  least  ISO  percent  of  the 


Interest  requirements  on  all  of  Its  outstand- 
ing and  proposed  loans  or.  If  this  U  not  true, 
this  requirement  should  be  waived  because 
It  prevents  emergency  restoration  of  the  bor- 
rower's system  or  otherwise  results  In  severe 
hardship  to  the  borrower. 

The  Governor  of  RTB  determines  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  RTB  loans  that  are 
not  specified  by  law.  The  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  requires  that  the  In- 
terest rate  on  an  RTB  loan  be  equal  to  RTB's 
average  cost  of  money;  however,  the  Interest 
rate  cannot  be  less  than  5  percent  per 
annum.  The  act  also  requires  that  RTB 
loans  be  repaid  within  50  years. 

RTB  borrowers  may  not  sell  or  dispose  of 
property  rlehts.  or  franchises  acquired  under 
the  proTlslona  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act,  as  amended,  withouc  the  approval  of 
RTB's  chief  executive  officer  until  any  loans 
obtained  from  RTB,  including  all  Interest 
and  charges,  have  been  repaid. 
Cost  of  operations 

The  interest  cost  of  money  borrowed  from 
the  Treasury  through  the  sale  of  telephone 
dejentures  in  Uscal  year  1979  ranged  from 
8.875  to  9.25  percent  a  year.  The  total  Interest 
cost  for  fiscal  year  1979  was  137,930,503. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Act  authorizes 
RTB  to  partially  or  Jointly  use  the  facilities 
and  services  of  REA  or  any  other  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  without  cost, 
and  thus  are  not  shown  as  expenses  on  the 
RTB  statement.  Costs  incurred  by  REA  as  It 
provides  facilities  and  services  to  RTB  are 
generally  for  salaries  and  related  benefits, 
employee  travel,  and  automatic  data 
processing. 

CHAPTEB  3 — SCOPE  OF  ESAMIM A'riOir  AW» 
OPINION  ON  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

Scope  of  examination 
We  have  examined  the  Statement  of  Fi- 
nancial Condition  as  of  September  30,  1979. 
and  the  Statements  of  Income,  Expenses,  and 
Patronage  Capital  and  Changes  in  Financial 
Condition  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September 
30.  1979.  Our  examination  was  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  Comptroller  General  standards 
for  financial  and  compliance  audits  and  in- 
cluded such  tests  of  the  accounting  records 
and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we 
considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances.  We 
also  reviewed  RTB's  sjrstem  of  Internal  con- 
trol and  its  compliance  with  applicable  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations. 

The  financial  statements  for  the  year 
ended  September  30.  1978.  which  are  pre- 
sented for  comparative  purposes  only,  were 
not  examined  by  us.  Therefore,  we  do  not 
express  an  opinion  on  the  1978  statements. 
Opinion  on  financial  statements 
In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  financial 
statements  (schedules  1  through  3)  present 
fairly  the  financial  position  of  the  Rural 
Telephone  Bank  at  September  30.  1979,  and 
its  Income,  expenses,  patronage  capital,  and 
changes  In  financial  position  for  the  fiscal 
year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  gener- 
ally accepted  accounting  principles. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sarbanes)  : 
S.  797.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  postage  stamp  to  commemorate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  election  of  John 
Hanson  of  Maryland  as  first  President  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

ISSUANCE  OP  POSTAGE  STAMP  HONORING  THE  AN- 
NrVEBSAST  OP  THE  ELECTION  OP  JOHN  HAN- 
SON OP  MABTLAND  AS  FIKST  PRESmENT  OP 
THE    UNITED   STATES   IN    CONGRESS   ASSEMBLED 

(Remarks  on  this  legislation  appear 
earlier  in  today's  Rkcors.) 
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By  Mr.  RDEOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LzviM) : 
S.  798.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
emergency  unemployment  compensation ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EMERGENCT  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  for  myself  and 
Senator  Levin  to  establish  a  program  of 
emergency  unemployment  benefits  for 
individuals  who  have  exhausted  their  en- 
titlement to  regular  and  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits  under  existing  law. 

Most  States  now  provide  26  weeks  of 
unemployment  benefits  under  their  reg- 
ular State  unemployment  compensation 
program.  During  periods  of  high  unem- 
ployment, a  maximum  of  13  additional 
weeks  of  benefits  are  payable  under  the 
Federal-State  extended  benefits  program, 
to  workers  who  have  exhausted  their 
regular  State  benefits  without  securing 
employment.  Extended  benefits  are  pay- 
able in  a  particular  State  if  the  rate  of 
insured  unemployment  in  that  State  is  at 
least  4  percent,  but  only  if  the  State's  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  is  20  percent 
higher  than  It  was  in  the  preceding  2 
years. 

At  the  State's  option,  extended  benefits 
in  that  State  can  also  be  triggered  if  the 
State's  insured  unemployment  rate  is  at 
least  5  percent,  without  regard  to  how 
that  rate  compares  to  previous  years  In 
addition,  extended  benefits  are  payable 
in  all  States  if  insured  unemployment  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  equals  or  exceeds 
4.5  percent  in  each  of  the  3  most  recent 
calendar  months. 

During  the  1975-77  recession,  it  rapidly 
became  evident  that  the  combination  of 
regular  and  extended  benefits  under  ex- 
isting law  was  insuCQcient  to  protect 
workers  against  sustained  levels  of  severe 
unemployment.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
workers  exhausted  extended  benefits,  but 
were  unable  to  find  jobs  in  an  economy 
suffering  from  deep  recession. 

In  response,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Federal  supplemental  benefits  program 
providing  a  temporary  extension  of  un- 
employment benefits  for  jobless  workers. 
While  the  legislation  initially  provided 
that  workers  could  collect  a  maximum  of 
65  weeks  in  combined  State,  extended 
and  Federal  supplemental  benefits,  this 
was  subsequently  lowered  to  a  combined 
maximum  of  52  weeks. 

The  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act,  which  established  this 
temporary  additional  benefit  protection, 
expired  in  1978.  As  a  result,  individuals 
In  States  with  high  unemployment  who 
exhaust  their  benefits  today  are  left  to 
fend  for  themselves. 

On  August  28,  1980.  in  response  to  per- 
sistently high  unemployment,  President 
Carter  called  for  legislation  to  extend 
the  duration  of  unemployment  benefits 
for  jobless  workers  hit  by  the  recession. 

Legislation  (H.R.  8146)  authorizing  an 
additional  10  weeks  of  emergency  imem- 
ployment  benefits  passed  the  House  on 
September  30, 1980.  by  a  vote  of  336  to  71. 
On  October  1.  1980,  the  Senate  approved 
H.R.  8146  by  voice  vote.  HJl.  8146  would 
have  made  jobless  workers  eUgible  for  a 
maximum  of  49  weeks  of  combined  regu- 


lar, extended,  and  supplemental  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Although  both  the  House  and  Senate- 
passed  versions  of  H.R.  8146  provided  for 
a  10-week  benefit  extension,  a  controver- 
sial package  of  amendments  dealing  with 
other  aspects  of  the  unemployment  in- 
surance program  were  added  to  the  bill 
on  the  Senate  floor.  The  House  and  Sen- 
ate were  unable  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences prior  to  the  sine  die  adjournment 
of  the  96th  Congress  and  the  legislation 
was  thus  not  enacted. 

The  need  for  emergency  legislation 
extending  the  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  has  not  diminished,  how- 
ever. Nationally,  unemployment  stands  at 
7.4  percent.  High  as  this  figure  is,  the  sit- 
uation in  many  States  is  even  more 
severe. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  sea- 
sonally adjusted  unemployment  has  now 
reached  14.2  percent,  and  604,000  people 
are  jobless.  The  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram has  been  triggered  on  in  Michi- 
gan since  October  6, 1979. 

More  than  300,000  jobless  workers  are 
collecting  unemployment  insurance ; 
260.700  jobless  workers  have  already  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  benefits 
without  being  able  to  secure  employment 
in  Michigan's  severely  distressed 
economy. 

The  number  of  exhaustees  is  pro- 
jected to  climb  at  a  rate  of  20,000  per- 
sons per  month  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, according  to  Michigan's  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission. 

Nor  is  Michigan  the  only  State  suffer- 
ing from  severe  unemployment.  In  Jan- 
uary 1981,  the  unemployment  rate  In 
Ohio  was  10.4  percent,  in  Illinois  99  per- 
cent, in  Pennsylvania  9.1  percent,  and 
in  New  York  8.3  percent. 

These  jobless  workers  have  lost  their 
jobs  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  After 
they  exhaust  the  unemployment  bene- 
fits available  under  current  law,  they 
often  have  no  place  to  turn.  Pew  of  their 
families  are  immediately  eligible  for  wel- 
fare— and  in  those  26  States  which  do 
not  cover  families  where  both  parents 
are  present  in  the  home  under  their  wel- 
fare system,  they  will  never  be  eligible. 

Furthermore,  few  States  provide  ade- 
quate emergency  assistance  to  those  not 
eligible  for  welfare. 

The  stress  which  these  jobless  workers 
and  their  family  face  is  reflected  in  in- 
creased alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  in  de- 
pression and  other  health  and  mental 
health  problems,  and  In  family 
instability. 

Theise  workers  and  their  families  need 
and  deserve  our  attention.  The  legisla- 
tion we  are  introducing  today  would  pro- 
vide badly  needed  additional  protection 
under  the  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  urgent  and  important 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Riegle  today  which 
will  establish  a  program  of  emergency 
unemployment  benefits  for  individuals 
who  have  exhausted  their  regular  26 
weeks  and  extended  13  weeks  of  benefits. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  Senator  Rieglk 


and  I  introduced  a  similar  bill.  On  Oc- 
tober 1,  1980.  this  bill  was  debated  and 
considered  by  the  Senate  and  In  a  modi- 
fied form  agreed  upon. 

A  great  deal  of  work  went  Into  this 
legislation  and  with  the  assistance  of 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  we 
were  able  to  pass  this  important  piece  of 
legislation.  Unfortunately,  we  were  im- 
able  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
House  and  the  bill  died. 

The  unemployment  situation  in  the 
United  States  has  worsened  since  we 
originally  introduced  this  bill  last  spring. 
At  that  time,  the  national  unemployment 
rate  was  7  percent,  now  it  is  7.3  percent. 
The  latest  figures  for  the  10  largest 
States  show  unemployment  rates  higher 
now  than  a  year  ago  in  9  of  the  10  States. 

For  all  of  1980,  the  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  7.1  percent  up  consider- 
ably from  the  5.8  percent  average  of  the 
preceding  year.  For  February  1981, 
there  were  7.8  million  Americans  offi- 
cially unemployed.  That  Is  a  totally  un- 
acceptable figure. 

I  might  add  that  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1980,  there  were  an  additdonal  1.055 
million  "discouraged  workers,"  persons 
who  are  not  counted  in  the  unemjHoy- 
ment  figures  because  they  have  given  up 
looking  for  work  in  our  depressed 
economy. 

In  my  home  State  of  Michigan,  the 
situation  is  even  worse.  The  latest  figures 
we  have  are  February  and  they  show  an 
adjusted  unemployment  rate  of  13.5  per- 
cent with  574.000  workers  unemployed. 
The  unadjusted  figures  place  the  rate  at 
14.2  percent  with  604.000  persons  out  of 
work. 

ITicse  statistics  reflect  nearly  a  3-per- 
cent increase  over  a  year  ago,  with  about 
100,000  more  workers  unemployed.  Even 
more  serious  is  that  20.000  Michigan 
workers  are  exhausting  their  regular  and 
extended  benefits  each  month. 

More  workers  ran  out  of  benefits  in 
1980  than  at  any  time  in  the  program's 
43-year  history.  That  figure  is  estimated 
to  be  285,000. 

Naturally,  with  this  increasing  unem- 
ployment and  exhaustion  of  benefits, 
many,  many  workers  are  finding  them- 
selves without  any  source  of  income  ex- 
cept welfare. 

For  these  citizens,  the  current  state  of 
our  economy  is  more  than  a  statistic.  It 
is  the  denial  of  their  abihty  to  discharge 
their  basic  measure  of  human  worth — 
the  ability  to  be  a  productive  and  con- 
tributing member  of  this  society.  We 
have  an  environment  in  which  people 
cannot  find  work,  and  a  system  which 
punishes  them  for  not  working. 

During  the  recessicxi  of  the  mld-1970'8. 
we  had  a  similar  situation  and  Congress 
acted  by  authorizing  a  similar  program 
to  the  one  introduced  today  and  provided 
an  additional  13  weeks  of  emergency  un- 
employment benefits. 

Congress  should  act  quickly  to  take 
the  same  action  now.  There  is  simply  no 
reason  why  we  should  force  members  of 
our  work  force  onto  the  welfare  rolls. 

In  Michigan,  the  caseloads  for  AFDC- 
U  and  general  assistance  have  increased 
dramatically  over  the  past  year.  Long- 
term  unemployment  already  places  a 
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great  deai  of  tension  on  our  out-of-work 
citizens  and  their  families.  The  eligi- 
bility requirements  of  welfare  which  re- 
quires persons  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  possessions  and  resources  and  the 
social  stigma  often  inappropriately  ap- 
plied  to  welfare  recipients  ought  not  be 
added  to  the  woes  of  those  who  have  ex- 
hausted unemployment  benefits. 

The  situation  does  not  promise  much 
improvement  during  1981.  The  Presi- 
dent's 1982  budget  assumes  7  percent 
average  unemployment  for  1981.  The 
Congressional  Budget  OfDce  estimates 
7.9  percent  in  the  second  quarter  of  1981 
and  some  private  forecasters  believe  the 
number  of  workers  unemployed  in  1981 
will  exceed  8  percent. 

We  need  a  program  of  emergency  un- 
employment benefits  for  workers  who 
have  exhausted  their  extended  benefits 
or  will  do  so  in  the  near  future.  These 
workers  are  involuntarily  unemployed 
and  we  must  come  to  their  assistance 
now  as  Congress  has  done  in  the  past.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Services  Act  to  revise  and  extend 
titles  vn  and  vm  of  such  act  with 
regard  to  training  in  health  professions 
and  nursing,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

BXAI,TH    PftOITSSIONS    SCUCATIONAL    AOSISTAMCK 
AWD    irUMSE    TKAZKIKG    ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  and  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act  of  1981.  This  is  a  thorough  re- 
examination of  titles  vn  and  vm  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  which  pro- 
vides for  Federal  programs  affecting  the 
education  of  the  health  professionals, 
including  nurses.  This  bill  builds  upon 
the  work  done  over  the  last  2  years  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  especially  our  dis- 
tinguished former  colleague.  Secretary 
Richard  S.  Schwelker.  However,  In 
recognition  of  the  current  budgetary 
constraints,  this  bill  is  lean.  It  reflects 
a  number  of  hard  decisions  that  may 
not  be  popular  but  which  are  my  con- 
sidered judgment  as  to  where  the  highest 
Federal  priorities  are  within  the  scope  of 
this  legislation.  As  a  result,  some  worth- 
while programs  have  not  been  continued 
and  in  a  number  of  potentially  useful 
areas  new  Initiatives  have  not  been 
sought.  However.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
does  justice  to  the  most  pressing  needs 
within  the  health  professions. 

My  bill.  In  dealing  with  institutional 
support,  special  projects,  construction, 
and  other  traditional  areas  of  supoort,  is 
guided  by  one  overarching  principal: 
That  there  will  be  a  substantial  physi- 
cian "surplus"  by  the  mid-1980's  and 
that  this  will  result  in  substantial 
changes  in  the  delivery  of  health  care  in 
the  United  States.  Previous  health  man- 
power leKlslat^on  has  had  just  the  oppo- 
site Durpose:  To  alleviate  the  phvslclan 
shortage.  The  charges  pror'osed  In  mv 
bill  are  In  pert  a  tribute  to  the  success  of 
these  pest  efforts. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  sunrfus  will 
result  In  more  competition  among  pro- 


viders, a  better  geographic  distribution 
of  health  care  services,  and  a  better  spe- 
cialty distribution  among  physicians. 

Though  figures  clearly  show  a  sur- 
plus of  physicians  and  other  health  care 
providers,  I  am  concerned  shortages  still 
remain  In  the  field  of  nursing.  A  need  for 
more  highly  skilled  and  trained  nurse 
specialists,  salaries,  and  advancement 
which  are  not  competitive  with  other 
careers,  unattractive  hours  and  working 
conditions,  all  contribute  to  current 
nurse  shortages.  There  is  a  Federal  role, 
though  limited,  in  eliminating  these 
shortages.  Through  title  vm,  The  Nurse 
Training  Act,  we  can  help  improve  the 
attractiveness  of  the  nursing  profession, 
put  emphasis  on  career  mobility  for  di- 
ploma and  associate  degree  nurses 
through  enhancement  of  their  educa- 
tionad  credentials  smd  provide  oppor- 
timities  for  advanced  nurse  training. 
Further  through  loan  and  grant  pro- 
grams imder  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
we  can  continue  to  assist  nursing  stu- 
dents in  obtaining  financial  assistance 
for  their  education. 

In  revising  the  health  manpower  leg- 
islation, my  bill  attempts  to  focus  the 
limited  resources  on  the  very  few  areas 
which  still  need  Federal  attention: 
Stimulating  training  in  primary  care  and 
rehabilitative  medicine:  assuring  ade- 
quate professional  support  for  ind'vid- 
uals  who  practice  in  underserved  areas; 
improving  the  attractiveness  of  the 
nursing  profession:  helping  health  pro- 
fessions schools  to  attract  and  retain 
more  disadvantaged  students:  and  as- 
sisting health  p-o^esslors  schools  to  sur- 
vive limited  periods  of  financial  distress. 

Specifically,  the  main  features  of  my 
bill  are: 

First,  the  health  education  assistance 
loan  (HEAL)  program  imder  which 
health  professions  students  can  borrow 
through  the  private  loan  capital  market 
to  finance  their  education  Is  continued; 

Second,  the  health  professions  student 
locm  program  and  the  nursing  student 
l0€in  program,  which  provide  direct  loans 
to  health  professions  students,  are  al- 
lowed to  continue  using  funds  available 
from  the  revolving  funds.  Interest  rates 
under  the  program  are  increased.  No  new 
Federal  appropriations  are  needed  for 
this  program: 

Third,  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  scholarship  is  transferred  to  title 
HI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
where  It  is  covered  by  another  bill  I  have 
introduced  today: 

Fourth,  the  existing  programs  to  stim- 
ulate primary  care — family  medicine, 
general  internal,  and  pediatric  medi- 
cine— are  revised  and  continued.  This  in- 
cludes support  for  residency  programs, 
programs  to  train  students  and  teachers, 
and  support  for  family  medicine  depart- 
ments: 

Fifth,  two  new  provisions  highlight 
important  areas  of  concern  for  the 
1980's:  Professional  support  for  health 
care  providers  practicing  in  underserved 
areas  and  training  needs  in  physical  and 
rehabilitative  medicine; 

Sixth,  an  existing  program  to  assist 
health  professions  schools  to  survive  lim- 
ited periods  of  financial  distress  is  con- 


tinued but  In  an  extensively  revised 
form; 

Seventh,  the  disadvantaged  assistance 
program,  designed  to  help  health  profes- 
sions schools  to  recruit  and  retain  disad- 
vantaged students,  is  continued; 

Eighth,  project  grants  for  public 
health  and  health  administration  are 
continued;  and 

Ninth,  special  projects  and  advanced 
training — including  nurse  practition- 
ers— for  nurses  are  revised  and  contin- 
ued. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  bill.  I  recognize  that  to  do 
so  they  must  put  aside  special  interest 
concerns,  recognizing  the  paramount 
need  to  restrain  Federal  expenditures. 
This  bill  exemplifies  how  this  goal  can  be 
accomplished  responsibly,  by  assuring 
that  the  most  critical  needs,  both  old  and 
new,  are  met. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori),  as 
follows: 

S.  799 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uovse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ft)  thli 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  and  Nurse  Training 
Act  of  1981". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  sbau  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  «  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Health  Service  Act. 

EFFECTTVE  DATE 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  spedflcally  pro- 
vided, this  Act  and  the  amendments  and 
repeals  made  by  this  Act  sbaJ  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1981. 

TITLE  I — AMENDMENTS  TO  '1'1'll.E  VH 
Paht  a — Amendments  to  General  Provisionb 

LIMrrATlON  OP  USE  OP  APPaOPRIATlONS 

Sec.  101.  Section  700  Is  repealed. 

DErtWll'IONS 

Sec.  102  (a)  Section  701  (2)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  term  'nonprofit'  refers  to  the 
status  of  an  entity  owned  and  operated  by 
one  or  more  corporations  or  aasoclatlons  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or 
may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  701  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (3)  and  redesignating  para- 
graph (4)  as  paragraph  (3). 

(2)  Section  701(3)  (as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  la 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "a  school  which"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  accredited  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  school  In  a  State 
that":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  term  "graduate  program  In 
health  administration'  means  an  accredited 
graduate  program  in  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  institution  in  a  State  that  provides 
training  leading  to  a  graduate  degree  In 
health  administration  or  an  equivalent 
degree.". 

(c)  Section  701  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  nanf^^-h  (3\  (as-  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  <b)  (1)  of  this  section), 
the  following  new  paraeraph : 

"(4)  The  term  'accredited',  when  applied 
to  a  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentls- 
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try,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  podia- 
try', pharmacy  or  public  health,  or  a  grad- 
uate program  in  health  administration, 
means  a  school  or  program  that  is  accredited 
by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  approved  for 
such  purpose  by  the  Secretory  of  Education, 
except  that  a  new  school  or  program  that, 
by  reason  of  an  insufBclent  period  of  opera- 
tion, is  not,  at  the  time  of  application  for  a 
grant  or  contract  under  this  title,  eligible 
for  accreditation  by  such  a  recognized  body 
or  bodies,  shall  be  deemed  accredited  for 
purposes  of  thU  title,  if  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation finds,  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate accreditation  body  or  bodies,  that 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  school 
or  program  will  meet  the  accreditation 
standards  of  such  body  or  bodies  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year  following 
the  normal  graduation  date  of  the  first  en- 
tering class  in  such  school  or  program". 

(d)  Section  701  is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (9)  and  (10)  as 
paragraphs  (11)  and  (12).  respectively,  and 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (8).  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs : 

"(9)  The  term  'allied  health  personnel' 
means  individuals  trained  at  the  associ- 
ate, baccalaureate,  master's,  or  doctoral  de- 
gree level  in  a  health  care  related  science, 
with  responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  health 
care  related  services  (Including  services  re- 
lated to  the  Identification,  evaluation  and 
prevention  of  diseases  and  disorders,  dietary 
and  nutrition  services,  health  promotion,  re- 
habilitation, and  health  systems  manage- 
ment), but  who,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  are  not  graduates  of  schools  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, optometry,  podiatry,  chiropractic,  phar- 
macy, public  health,  or  nursing,  or  a  gradu- 
ate program  In  health  administration. 

"(10)  The  term  'school  of  allied  health' 
means  a  public  or  nomroflt  private  Junior 
college,  college,  or  university — 

"(A)  which  provides,  or  can  provide,  pro- 
grams of  education  in  a  discipline  of  allied 
health  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  or  associ- 
ate degree  (or  an  equivalent  degree  of 
either)  or  to  a  more  advanced  degree: 

"(B)  which  provides  training  for  not  leas 
than  a  totol  of  twenty  persons  in  the  allied 
health  curricula: 

"(C)  which  Includes  or  Is  affiliated  with  a 
teaching  hospital;  and 

"(D)  which  is  accredited  by  a  recojmized 
body  or  bodies  approved  for  such  purposes 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education,  or  which  pro- 
vides to  the  Secretary  satisfactory  assurance 
by  such  accrediting  body  or  bodies  that  rea- 
sonable progress  is  being  made  toward  ac- 
creditation.". 

(e)  Section  701(11)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "the  Commonwealth  of"  before 
"the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,". 

(f)  Section  701(12)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section)  Is  amended 
by  such  accrediting  body  or  bodies  that  rea- 
sonable progress  is  being  made  toward 
accreditation.". 

NATIONAL    AOVISORT    COT7NCIL    ON    HEALTH 
PERSONNEL 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  section  heading  for  sec- 
tion 702  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NATIONAL   AOVISORT   COUNCIL   ON   RCALTH 
PERSONNEL" 

(b)   Section  702(a)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Professions  Educa- 
tion" after  "National  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Health"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Per- 
sonnel"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(or  bis  delegate) "  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(or  the  delegate 
of  the  Secretary)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "twenty"  after  "who 
shall  be  Chairman  of  the  CouncU.  and"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-two"; 


(4)  by  Inserting  "among"  before  "persons 
who  because  of  their  education"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "parts  B,  C,  D,  E,  F 
and  O  of"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  fourteen  shall  be 
representatives  of  the  schools  and  graduate 
programs  assisted  under  this  title.  Including 
at  least  one  representotlve  from  each  of  the 
types  of  schools  and  programs  defined  In  par- 
agraphs (3)  and  (10)  of  section  701."; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "two"  in  clause  (2) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "three";  and 

(8)  by  Inserting  "or  Interns  or  resident*," 
after  "health  professions  schools,"  In  clause 
(2). 

(c)   Section  702  Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  subpart 
n  of  part  O  thereof) "  each  place  it  appears; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "he"  In  subsection  (C) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Secre- 
tary". 

ADVANCE   FUNDING 

Sec.   104.  Section  703  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

RECORDS  AND  AUDITS 

Sec.  105.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
705(a)  is  repealed. 

NONINTERFERENCE  WITH  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  106.  Section  707  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"NONINTERPBRENCE    WITH    ADMINISTRATION    OP 
INSTITUTIONS 

"Sec.  707.  Nothing  In  thU  title  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
Stotes  to  exercise  any  direction  over,  or  su- 
pervision of.  or  control  over,  or  Impose  any 
requirement  or  condition  with  respect  to.  the 
personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  Instruc- 
tion, or  administration  of  any  institution.". 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  DATA 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  708  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsections  (e).  (f).  and  (g).  as 
subsections  (f),  (g),  and  (h).  respectively. 

(b)  Section  708  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsections : . 

"Sec.  708.  (a)  The  Secretory  shall  establish 
a  program  to  collect,  compile,  and  analyze 
data  on  health  professions  personnel,  includ- 
ing allopathic  physicians,  osteopathic  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  pharmacists,  optometrists, 
podiatrists,  veterinarians,  public  health  per- 
sonnel, health  care  administration  personnel, 
nurses,  allied  health  personnel,  and  any 
other  health  personnel  In  Stotes  designated 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  included  In  the  pro- 
gram. Such  data  shall  include  dato  respect- 
ing the  training,  licensure  status  (including 
permanent,  temporary,  partial,  limited,  or 
Institutional),  place  or  places  of  practice, 
professional  specialty,  practice  characteris- 
tics, place  and  date  of  birth,  sex,  and  socio- 
economic background  of  health  professions 
personnel,  and  such  other  demographic  In- 
formation regarding  health  professions  per- 
sonnel as  the  Secretory  may  require. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  collect  available  Information 
from  public  or  private  entitles.  The  Secretary 
may  make  grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracto 
with  public  and  private  entitles  for  the 
coUectlon  of  Information  not  otherwise 
available. 

"(c)  The  Secretary.  In  cooperation  with 
appropriate  public  and  private  entities, 
shall— 

"  ( 1 )  analyze  or  provide  for  the  analysis  of 
health  personnel  data  coUected  under  this 
section; 

"(2)  conduct  or  provide  for  the  conduct 
of— 


health  personnel  Information,  including 
studies  of  the  need  for,  and  supply  of.  health 
personnel;  and 

"(B)  projections  relating  to  such  need 
and  supply  in  the  future.  compUed  accord- 
ing to  type  of  personnel,  practice  specialty, 
and  geographic  location;  and 

"(3)  conduct  or  provide  for  the  conduct 
of  analytic  and  descriptive  studies  of  Infor- 
mation on  health  students,  interns.  r«sl- 
dento.  and  practitioners  who  are  participat- 
ing In  health  professions  education,  and  on 
health  personnel  education  programs  and 
institutions.  Including  institutional  re- 
sources, student  financial  requlremenu  and 
Indebtedness,  student  characteristics  such 
as  age.  sex.  race,  ethnicity  and  socioeconomic 
background,  and  apparent  career  choices 
such  as  practice  speicUlty  and  geographic 
location. 

"(d)  Any  school,  program,  or  training  cen- 
ter receiving  funds  under  this  title  or  title 
vm  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary.  Such  report  shall  contoln  such 
Information  as  Is  necessary  to  assist  the 
Secretory  In  carrying  out  this  section  and 
evaluating  the  efficacy  of  these  programs  !n 
addressing  national  health  priorities.  The 
Secretory  shall  not  require  the  collection  or 
transmittal  of  any  Information  under  this 
subsection  that  Is  not  readily  available  to 
such  school,  program,  or  training  center. 
Information  provided  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  coUected  or  transmitted 
only  to  the  extent  permitted  under  subsec- 
tion (f). 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shaU  submit  to  Con- 
gress on  October  I.  1982.  and  biennially 
thereafter,  the  foUowlng  reports: 

"(I)  a  comprehensive  report  regarding  the 
stotus  of  health  personnel  according  to  pro- 
fession. Including  a  report  regarding  the 
analytic  and  descriptive  studies  conducted 
under  this  section;  and 

"(2)  a  comprehensive  report  regarding  ap- 
plicants to,  and  studento  enrolled  In.  pro- 
grams and  institutions  for  the  training  of 
health  personnel,  including  descriptions  and 
analyses  of  student  indebtedness,  student 
need  for  financial  assistance,  financial  re- 
sources to  meet  the  needs  of  students,  stu- 
dent career  choices  such  as  practice  specialty 
and  geographic  location  and  the  relation- 
ship. If  any.  between  student  Indebtedness 
and  career  choices.". 

(c)  Section  7oe(b)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

""(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982.  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years.". 

SHARED    SCHEDULED    RESIDENCT    TRAININa 
POSITIONS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  709  is  repealed. 

(b)  Sections  710  and  711  are  redesignated 
as  sections  709  and  710,  respectively. 


'(A)  analytic  and  descriptive  studies  of 


^c.  109.  Section  709  (as  redesignated  by 
section  108(b)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  f oUows : 

"APPLICATIONS.    PATMEMT8.    AND    ASSURANCBB 
UNDER    GRANTS 

"Sec.  709.  (a)  Granto  made  imder  this  title 
may  be  paid  ( 1 )  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement. (2)  at  such  Intervals  and  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary,  and  (3)  with  appropriate  adjust- 
mento  on  account  of  overpayments  or  imder- 
paymento  previously  made. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  or  contract 
entered  into  under  this  title  unless  an  ^>pU- 
catlon  therefor  has  been  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  Such  application 
shall  be  In  such  form,  submitted  In  stich 
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mannar,  fcnd  contain  «uch  Information,  aa 
th*  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(0)  Whenever  In  this  title  an  applicant  la 
required  to  provide  aaetirances  to  the  Secre- 
tary, or  an  application  is  required  to  contain 
assurances  or  be  supported  by  assurances,  the 
Secretary  shaU  determine  before  approving 
the  application  that  the  assurances  provided 
are  made  in  good  faith. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  provide  technical 
aaslstanoe  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
program  or  purpose  under  this  title. ■". 

TUmON    AND    OTHXB    KDUCATIONiU.    COSTS 

SBC  110.  SecUon  710  (as  redesignated  by 
secUon  loe(b)  of  tbU  Act)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"omvLximAi.  Tuitioit  akd  rsn 

"8k:.  710.  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  Into 
a  contract  with,  or  make  a  grant,  loan  guar- 
antee, or  Interest  subsidy  payment  under  this 
title  or  title  vm,  to  or  for  the  benefit  of,  any 
school,  program,  or  training  center  If  the  tui- 
tion levels  or  educational  fees  at  such  school, 
program,  or  training  center  are  higher  for 
certain  students  solely  on  the  basis  that  such 
students  are  the  recipients  of  tralneeshlps, 
loans,  loan  guarantees,  service  scholarships. 
or  Interest  subsidies  from  the  Federal 
Oovemmant.". 

Part  B — OaANTS  and  Loams  fob  CoNsratTcnoir 
or  Tkachjno  FACiLmxs 

AI>FaOVAI.    or    APPLICATIONS 

Sbc.  131.  Section  731  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsections  (c)  through  (g)  and  by 
amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  To  be  eligible  to  apply  for  a  grant 
under  section  720,  the  applicant  must  be  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  school  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine, 
optometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy,  or  public 
health,  or  any  combination  of  such  schools. 

••(2)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 730  or  loan  guarantee  or  Interest  sub- 
sidy under  section  726,  which  would  Involve 
the  construction,  conversion,  renovation,  or 
modernization  of  all  or  part  of  an  ambula- 
tory primary  care  teaching  facility  which  Is 
affiliated  with  but  not  owned  by  a  school  eli- 
gible for  such  grant  under  section  720  or  loan 
guarantee  or  Interest  subsidy  under  section 
726,  shall  be  submitted  Jointly  by  the  eligible 
school  and  the  affiliated  fe^dllty. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  application  sub- 
mitted under  paragraph  (2) .  assistance  under 
section  720  or  a  loan  euarantee  or  Interest 
subsidy  under  section  726,  shall  be  provided 
only  for  that  portion  of  the  proposed  con- 
struction, conversion,  renovation,  or  modern- 
ization which  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  reasonably  attributable  to  the  needs  of 
such  school  for  teaching  or  research  pur- 
poses.". 

XmOIXltKNT     COMUmCENTS 

sac.  133.  (a)  Section  725  is  amended  to 
tead  as  follows: 

"CXaOIXMKNT      COKMrrMENTS 

"Sec.  735.  The  Secretary  shall  unilaterally 
release  aU  recipients  of  grants,  loan  guaran- 
tees, and  Interest  subsidies  under  sections 
720(a)  and  726  (as  such  sections  were  in  ef- 
fect prior  to  October  1,  1981)  from  any  con- 
tractual obligation  to  fulfill  enrollment  In- 
creases Incurred  pursuant  to  such  sections 
or  under  remilatlons  published  to  Implement 
such  sections.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

LOAN  CTTAKANTEIS  AND  INTIXZST  STTBSTOIZS 

Sbc.  123.  (a)  Section  726(8)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30,  1980"  after 
"and  PUf^in"  witti  »he  close  of  an-^  Inserting 
to  lieu  thereof  "Seotember  30,  1984". 

(b)(1)  Section  726'b)  la  emended  by  strik- 
ing out  "September  30,  1980"  after  "with  the 
close  or*  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1984." 


(2)  Section  726(b)  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of "and  for  loan  guarantees  and  Interest  sub- 
sidies first  made  after  September  30,  1981, 
such  amounts  as  are  sufficient  to  reiuce  the 
net  effective  Interest  rate  otherwise  payable 
on  such  loan — 

"  ( 1 )  by  6  percent  per  annum;  or 
"(2)  to  7  percent  per  annum; 
whichever  Is  less". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  726 
(e)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"1979,"  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
a  comma  and  "$4,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981,  and  $4,300,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  each   of   the   next   two  fiscal   years". 

(d)  Section  726(f)  (2)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(2)  In  any  fiscal  year  no  loan  guarantee 
may  be  made  under  subsection  (a)  and  no 
agreement  to  make  Interest  subsidy  pay- 
ments may  be  entered  Into  under  subsection 
(b)  If  the  making  of  such  guarantee  or  the 
entering  Into  of  such  agreement  would  cause 
the  total  of — 

"(A)  the  principal  of  the  loans  first  guar- 
anteed under  subsection  (a)  In  such  fiscal 
year,  and 

"(B)  the  principal  of  the  loans  for  which 
no  guarantee  has  been  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  with  respect  to  which  an  agree- 
ment to  make  Interest  subsidy  payments  Is 
first  entered  Into  under  subsection  (b)  In 
such  fiscal  year, 
to  exceed  $10,000,000  In  such  fiscal  year". 

(e)  Section  726(g)  Is  repealed. 

Part  C — Student  Assistance 

SCOPE   AND   DURATION   OP   FEDERAI.   LOAN   INSU«- 
ANCE  PBOCRAM 

Sec.  141.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 728(a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  "1979;"  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  a  semicolon  and  "and  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982, 
and  for  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal  years". 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1982"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1987". 

(b)  Section  728(C)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "consolidate"  after  "sell,"  and  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  a  comma  and  "except 
that  no  loan  under  this  subpart  may  be  con- 
solidated if  as  a  result  of  such  consolidation 
the  Federal  Government  becomes  liable  for 
any  pajrment  of  principal  or  interest  under 
the  provisions  of  section  439 (o)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965". 

LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  143.  Section  739(a)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"LnCITATIONS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  PKOEEALLT  IN- 
STTXED  LOANS  AND  ON  PEDEKAL  LOAN  INSUP.- 
ANCE 

"Sec.  739  (a)  The  total  of  the  loans  made 
to  a  student  in  any  academic  year  or  its 
equivalent  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
which  may  be  covered  by  Federal  loan  Insur- 
ance under  this  subpart  may  not  exceed 
$20,(X)0  in  the  case  of  a  student  enrolled  In  a 
school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  or  podiatry, 
and  $12,500  In  the  case  of  a  student  enrolleid 
In  a  school  of  pharmacy  or  public  health,  or 
a  graduate  program  In  health  administration. 
The  aggregate  insured  unpaid  principal 
amount  for  all  such  Insured  loans  made  to 
any  borrower  shall  not  at  any  tUne  exceed 
$80,000  In  the  case  of  a  borrower  who  Is  or 
was  a  student  enrolled  In  a  school  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, optometry,  or  podiatry,  and  $50,000  In 
the  case  of  a  borrower  who  Is  or  was  a  stu- 
dent enrolled  In  a  schcwl  of  pharmacy  or  pub- 
lic health,  or  a  graduate  program  in  health 
administration.  The  annual  Insurable  limit 
per  student  shall  not  be  exceeded  by  a  line  of 
credit  under  which  actual  payments  by  the 


lender  to  the  borrower  will  not  be  made  In 
any  year  in  excess  of  the  annual  limit.". 
ELiciBiLkrr  OP  student  boreowexs  and  tesms 
OP  pedeeallt   iNsxraxD  loans 

SBC.  143.  (a)(1)  Section  731(a)(1)(A)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (111)  and 
redesignating  clauses  (Iv)  and  (v)  as  clauses 
(ill)  and  (Iv),  respectively. 

(2)  Clause  (111)  of  such  section  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section) is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "other  reasonable  educational  ex- 
penses" and  by  inserting  "and  reasonable 
living  expenses,"  after  "and  laboratory  ex- 
penses,". 

(b)  Section  731(a)(3)  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (C)  by  Inserting  "and 
Interest"  after  "Installments  of  principal" 
and  by  striking  out  "and  be  paid"  after  "shall 
accrue"; 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (D)  by  Inserting  "for 
the  purposes  of  calculating  a  repajrment 
schedule"  before  the  semicolon; 

(3)  by  strlkUig  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (E);  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (F)  as 
subparagraph  (O)  and  Inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph (E)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(F)  offers  the  borrower  a  graduated  re- 
payment plan  option  with  larger  payments 
due  later  In  the  repayment  period,  pursuant 
to  criteria  set  by  the  Secretary;  and". 

(c)  Section  731(c)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  periotd  a  comma  and  "except 
as  provided  in  section  731(a)  (2)  (C)". 

CERTinCATZ    OP    PEOERAL    LOAN    INSURANCE 

Sec.  144.  Section  732  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  the  lender  and  the  bor- 
rower, by  mutual  agreement,  from  consoli- 
dating all  of  the  borrower's  debts  into  a 
single  Instrument,  except  that  the  portion  of 
such  debt  that  is  insured  under  this  subpart 
shall  not  be  consolidated  on  terms  less  favor- 
able to  the  borrower  than  If  no  consolidation 
had  occurred  and  no  loan  under  this  subpart 
may  be  consolidated  with  any  other  loan  If, 
as  a  result  of  such  consolidation,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  becomes  liable  for  any  pay- 
ment of  principal  or  interest  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  439 (o)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.". 

DETAULT8 

Sec.  146.  Section  733(g)  Is  amended  to  read 
rs  follows: 

"(g)  A  debt  which  is  a  loan  insured  under 
the  authority  of  this  subpart  may  be  released 
by  a  discharge  In  bankruptcy  under  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  only  If  such  discharge  is 
grante<l— 

"(1)  after  the  expiration  of  the  five-year 
period  beginning  on  the  first  date,  as  speci- 
fied in  EubparagraDhs  (B)  and  (C)  of  section 
731(a)  (2),  when  repayment  of  such  loan  is 
required; 

"(2)  upon  a  finding  by  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  that  the  nondlscharge  of  such  debt 
would  be  unconscionable;  and 

"(3)  upon  the  condition  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  have  waived  the  Secretary's 
rights  to  apply  subsection  (f )  to  the  borrower 
and  the  discharged  debt.". 

DEPINmONS STUDENT    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  146.  (a)  Section  737  (1)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'eligible  Institution'  means, 
with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  a  school  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary 
medicine,  ootometry.  podiatry,  pharmacy,  or 
public  health,  or  a  graduate  program  in 
health  administration.". 

(b)  Section  737  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (2),  and  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  as  paragr^hs 
(2)  and  (3).  resi>ectlvel7. 
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XUdBLE     STUDENTS 

SEC.  147.  Subpart  I  of  part  C  of  Utle  Vn  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  737  the 
following  new  section: 

"DETERMINATION    OP    BLICIBLX    STUDENTS 

"Sec.  737A.  For  purposes  of  determining 
eUgible  students  imder  this  part,  in  the  case 
of  a  public  school  In  a  State  that  oners  an 
accelerated.  Integrated  program  of  study 
combining  undergraduate  premedlcal  edu- 
cation and  medical  education  leading  to  ad- 
vanced entry,  by  contractual  agreement.  Into 
an  accredited  foxir-year  school  of  medicine 
which  provides  the  remaining  training  lead- 
ing to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  when- 
ever in  this  part  a  provision  refers  to  a  stu- 
dent at  a  school  of  medicine,  such  reference 
shall  Include  only  a  student  enrolled  In  any 
of  the  last  four  years  of  such  accelerated. 
Integrated  program  of  study.". 

eligibilitt  of  iNSTrrunoNS 

Sec.  148.  (a)  Section  739(a)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  para- 
graphs (1)   and  (2),  respectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1)  (as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection); 

(3)  by  striking  out  "whether"  in  para- 
graph (2)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "whenever"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  (as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  collection  of  Information  from 
the  borrower,  lender,  or  eligible  institution 
to  assure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  731.". 

(b)  Section  739  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  require  an  eligible 
Institution  to  record,  and  make  available  to 
the  lender  and  to  the  Secretary  upon  request, 
the  name,  address,  postgraduate  destination, 
and  other  reasonable  identifying  information 
for  each  student  of  such  institution  who  has 
a  loan  insured  undei  this  subpcut.". 

LOAN   ACREEMENTS 

Sbc.  149.  Section  740(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "which  is  located  in  a  State  and 
is  accredited  as  provided  In  setclon  721(b) 
(1)(B)-. 

interest  rate 

Sec.  150.  Section  741  (e)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(e)  Such  loans  shall  bear  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  9  percent  per  year.". 

DISTRIBirnON  OP  ASSETS  FROM  LOAN  PUNDS 

Sec.  151.  Section  743  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1983"  each  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1986". 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  152.  Section  751  through  757  are  trans- 
ferred to  title  m  of  the  Public  Healtii  Serv- 
ice Act  and  renumbered  sections  338A 
through  3380,  respectively. 

MISCELI.ANEOUS   REPEALS 

Sbc.  1S3.  Subpart  V  of  part  C,  part  D,  and 
part  E  of  title  VH  are  repealed. 

Part  D — Special  Projects 

PROGRAMS   AND    PROJECTS 

Sec.  161.  (a)  Part  F  of  title  Vn  is  redesig- 
nated aa  part  D. 

(b)  Section  780  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"PROJBCTT   GRANTS   POR   PAMILT    MEDICINE 

"Sec.  780.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  schools  of  medicine  and  osteopathy 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  to  such  schools 
of  projects  to  establish  and   maintain  or 


Improve  academic  administrative  tmlts 
(which  may  be  departments,  divisions,  or 
other  units)  to  provide  instruction  and  con- 
duct research  in  the  fields  of  family  medi- 
cine. 

"(b)  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  each  of  the  next  two 
fiscal  years.". 

AREA  health  EDUCATION  CENTERS 

Sac.  162.  Section  781(g)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  alter  "1979,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending 
Sepleniber  30.  1980"  said  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  and  September  30,  1981,  and 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  y«u-  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  and  each  of  the  next  two 
fiscal  years". 

SUPPORT  SERVICES  IN  UNDERSERVED  AREAS 

Sec  163.  Section  782  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"SUPPORT   BERVI(3S   IN   UNDERSERVED   AREAS 

"Sec  782.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts  with 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  podiatry, 
pharmacy,  or  other  appropriate  public  or 
nonprofit  private  entitles  to  assist  In  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  planning,  establishing,  ard 
operating  projects  to  provide  support  serv- 
ices to  health  professionals  practicing  in 
health  manpower  shortage  areas  designated 
under  section  332.  Such  support  services 
may  Include  continuing  education,  relief 
services,  specialist  referral  services,  and 
placement  of  students  In  a  preceptorliU  rela- 
tionship with  the  practitioner. 

"(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  to  or  contract 
entered  into  with  an  entity  under  para- 
graph (1)  — 

"(A)  unless  the  entity  agrees  to  provide 
support  services  to  any  physician,  dentist, 
veterinarian,  optometrist,  podiatrist,  or 
pharmacist  (as  appropriate  to  the  category 
of  health  professionals  propo3ed  to  be  served 
by  the  grant  or  contract)  who  requests  such 
services  within  the  health  manpower  short- 
age area  proposed  to  be  served,  including 
any  member  of  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps; 

"(B)  to  carry  out  activities  required  to 
be  carried  out  under  section  781;  or 

"(C)  unless  the  amount  of  the  award  un- 
der this  secUon  Is  matched  by  a  no  less 
than  equal  amount  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
funds  available  to  carry  out  this  subsection 
may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  fund 
eligible  recipients  to  carry  out  research  re- 
lating to  the  support  needs  of  practitioners 
In  health  manf)ower  shortage  areas,  nor  shall 
more  than  30  percent  of  such  funds  be  used 
to  provld"  continuing  education. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982,  $2,500,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1983,  and 
$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984.". 

REHABILITATIVE  MEDICINE 

Sec  164.  Section  783  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"GRANTS    POR    TRAINING    IN    PHYSICAL    AND    RE- 
HABILITATIVE  MEDICINE 

"Sec.  783.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with 
schools  of  medicine  or  ostec^>athy  or  other 
appropriate  public  or  nonprofit  private  en- 
titles to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of  such 
schools  or  entitles  of  providing  projects  to — 

"(1)  plan,  develop,  and  operate  or  maintain 
a  physician  residency  training  program  in 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation:  or 

"(3)  provide  f)nan(Mal  assistance  (In  the 


form  of  tralneeshlps  and  f^owRblps)  to 
residents  in  any  such  program  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  and  who  plan  to  q>e- 
clallze  or  work  in  physical  medicine  and 
rehabilitation. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provlslona  of  this 
section  $1,000X)00  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  SO.  1982,  $1,500,000  for  tbie  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1083.  and 
$3,000XKX)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber  30,    1984". 

TRAINING   G&ANT8 

Sbc.  188.  Section  784  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"GRANTS  FOR  TRAINING  IN  PAMILT  MBBICXm, 
GENERAL  INTERNAL  MBDICOIE,  AND  GENERAL 
PEDIATRICS 

"Sbc.  784.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with 
schools  of  medicine  or  osteopathy  or  other 
public  and  private  nonprofit  entitles  (includ- 
ing hospitals)  to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  providing  projects  to— 

"(1)  plan,  develop,  and  operate  approved 
residency  or  internship  training  programs  In 
family  medicine  which  etnphaslw  the  train- 
ing of  residents  for  the  practice  of  family 
medicine; 

"(2)  plan,  develop,  and  operate  approved 
residency  training  programs  In  internal 
medicine  or  pediatrics,  which  emphasize  the 
training  of  residents  lor  the  practice  of  gen- 
eral Internal  medicine  or  general  pediatrics; 

"(3)  plan,  develop,  and  operate  teaching 
programs  for  medical  students  in  primary 
care  (family  medicine,  general  Internal 
medicine,  and  general  pediatrics) .  empha- 
sizing preceptorshlp  experiences  with  prac- 
ticing physicians  and  clinical  experiences  in 
ambulatory  settings. 

"(4)  plan,  develop,  and  operate  programs 
(that  may  be  structured  differently  than 
residency  training  programs)  tor  the  tnln- 
ing  of  physicians  who  plan  to  teach  in  family 
medicine,  general  internal  medicine,  or  g«n- 
eral  pediatrics,  training  programs;  and 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)(1),  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982  and  each  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  years.  To  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  (2) .  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982  and  each  of 
the  next  two  fiscal  years.  To  carry  out  the 
purposes  ol  subsection  (a)(3)  and  (a)(4), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983  and  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
yean. 

"(c)  Within  each  authorization  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  for  the  programs  described 
in  subeecUon  (a),  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide, as  appropriate,  funds  for  financial 
assistance  (in  the  form  of  tralneeshlps  and 
fellowships)  to  medical  and  osteopathic 
students.  Interns  (including  interns  In 
Internships  In  osteopathic  medldne) ,  resi- 
dents, practicing  physiciana.  or  other  medi- 
cal personnel,  who  are  In  need  thereof,  who 
are  participants  In  any  such  program,  and 
who  plan  to  specialize,  teach,  or  work  in  the 
practice  of  family  medicine,  general  internal 
medicine  or  general  pedlatrtca.". 

FINANCIAL    DISTRESS    GRANTS 

Sec.  166.  Section  785  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"FTNANCIAL   DISTRESS   GRANTS 

"Sec.  785.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to.  and  enter  into  contracts  with,  a 
school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy, 
podiatry.  pubUc  health,  or  nursing,  or  a 
graduate  projram  in  health  admlnlstraUon 
that  is  in  serious  financial  distress  for  the 
purposes  of  assisting  such  school  or  program 
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"(1)  meet  the  costs  of  operation  U  such 
school's  or  program's  aoanclal  status  threat- 
ens Its  continued  operation: 

••<a)  meet  applicable  8ccre<lliatlon  require- 
ments If  such  school  or  program  has  a  spe- 
cial need  to  be  assisted  In  meeting  such  re- 
quirements; or 

"(3)  carry  out  appropriate  operational, 
managerial,   and   financial   reforms. 

"(b)  Any  grant  or  contract  under  this 
section  may  be  made  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  reasonable  and  necessary.  Including  re- 
quirements that  the  school  or  program  agree 


"(1)  disclose  any  flnanclsd  Information  or 
data  necessary  to  determine  the  sources  or 
causes  of  such  school's  or  program's  financial 
distress; 

"(2)  conduct  a  comprehensive  cost  analysis 
study  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary;  and 

"(3)  carry  out  appropriate  operational, 
managerial,  and  financial  reforms  including 
the  securing  of  increased  financial  support 
from  non-Federal  sources. 

"(c)  No  school  or  program  may  receive  a 
grant  under  this  section  If  such  school  or 
program  has  previously  received  support  for 
three  or  more  years  under  this  section  or 
under  section  788(b)  (as  such  section  was 
In  effect  prior  to  October  1.  1981).". 

AOVANCKD    FINANCIAL    DISTaESS    CHANTS 

Sec.  167.  Section  786  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows ; 

"ADVANCED   FINANCIAI.   OISTKESS    CBANTS 

"Sec.  786.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into 
a  multlyear  contract  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  a  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry, 
podiatry,  or  pharmacy  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  such  Instltutlcm  to  meet  In- 
curred or  prospective  costs  of  operation  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  payment  of 
such  costs  Is  essential  to  remove  the  Insti- 
tution from  serious  and  long-standing  finan- 
cial Instability.  To  be  eligible  for  a  contract 
or  cooperative  agreement  under  this  section, 
a  school  must  have  previously  received  fi- 
nancial support  under  section  785  or  under 
section  788(b)  (as  such  section  was  In  effect 
prior  to  October  1,  1981)  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  3  years. 

"(b)  No  school  may  uiter  Into  a  contract 
or  cooperative  agreement  under  this  section 
unless — 

"(1)  the  school  has  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  plan  providing  for  the  school  to 
achieve  financial  solvency  within  five  years 
and  has  agreed  to  carry  out  such  plan; 

"(3)  such  plan  Includes  securing  increased 
financial  support  from  non-Pederal  sources; 

"(3)  such  plan  has  been  reviewed  by  a 
panel  selected  by  the  Secretary  and  consist- 
ing of  three  experts  In  the  field  of  financial 
management  who  are  not  directly  affiliated 
with  the  school  or  the  Federal  Government; 
and 

"(4)  the  Secretary  determines,  after  con- 
sultation with  such  panel,  that  such  plan 
has    a    reasonable    likelihood    of    achieving 


"(c)  The  panel  described  In  subsection 
(b)(3)  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  receipt 
of  the  school's  plan  and  shall  be  dissolved 
no  later  than  forty-flve  days  after  the 
panel's  recommendation  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary.  Members  of  the 
panel  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  dally 
eaiUvalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In 
effect  for  prade  OS- 18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule for  each  day  (Includlne  traveltlme)  dur- 
Ine  which  they  perform  duties. 

"(d)  Any  contract  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment under  this  section  may  be  entered  Into 
UDon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary. Including  requirement*  that  the 
school  agree 


"(1)  disclose  any  financial  Information  or 
data  necessary  to  determine  the  sources  or 
causes  of  such  school's  financial  distress; 

"(3)  conduct  a  comprehensive  cost  analy- 
sis study  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary: 
and 

"(3)  carry  out  appropriate  operational, 
managerial,  and  financial  reforms  Including 
the  secvulng  of  Increased  financial  support 
from  non-Pederal  sources. 

"(e)  No  school  may  receive  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  section  unless  in  the  same 
year  the  school  shall  have  received,  or  have 
a  legally  binding  commitment  to  receive,  a 
grant  or  contract  from  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, private  entity  or  combination 
thereof  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  alleviat- 
ing such  school's  financial  distress.  Such 
grant  or  contract  from  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, private  entity  or  combination 
thereof  shall.  In  the  first  year  of  any  sup- 
port under  this  section,  exceed  any  grant 
made  In  the  preceding  year  by  such  State  or 
local  government,  ot  private  entity  by  an 
amount  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  amount 
of  the  proposed  grant  or  contract  under  this 
section.  In  subsequent  years  of  support 
under  this  section,  such  grant  or  contract 
from  a  State  or  local  government,  private 
entity  or  combination  thereof  shall  exceed 
any  grant  made  by  such  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, private  entity  or  combination 
thereof  In  the  year  prior  to  the  first  year  of 
support  under  this  section  by  an  amount 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  amount  of  the 
grant  or  contract  under  this  section  for  such 
years. 

"(f)  Pursuant  to  the  approved  plan  In  sub- 
section (b).  funds  received  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used  to  pay  short-term  or  long- 
term  debts  of  such  schools,  meet  accredita- 
tion requirements,  or  meet  other  costs,  pay- 
ment of  which  is  essential  to  the  continued 
operation  of  the  Institution  or  to  permit  such 
Institution  to  achieve  financial  solvency 
within  the  period  of  the  contract  or  coopera- 
tive agreement. 

"(g)  No  school  may  receive  support  under 
this  section  for  more  than  five  years.  No  con- 
tract or  cooperative  agreement  may  be  en- 
tered Into  under  this  section,  or  continued. 
In  a  fiscal  year  In  which  the  school  receives 
support  under  section  785. 

"(h)  An  application  for  a  contract  or  co- 
operative agreement  under  this  section  shall 
contain  or  be  supported  by  assurances  that 
the  applicant  will,  in  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tion as  a  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  den- 
tistry, veterinary  medicine  optometry,  phar- 
macy, or  podiatry,  as  the  case  may  be.  ex- 
pend during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
contract  or  cooperative  agreement  is  sought, 
an  amount  of  funds  from  non-Pederal 
sources  (other  than  funds  for  construction 
and  any  contract  or  cooperative  agreement 
under  this  section)  at  least  as  great  as  the 
average  annual  amount  of  funds  from  non- 
Pederal  sources  expended  by  such  applicant 
In  the  preceding  two  years. 

"(I)  For  the  purpose  of  entering  Into  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreements  to  carry  out 
this  section  and  section  785,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $9,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
each  of  the  succeeding  two  fiscal  years.  Punds 
provided  under  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  without  regard  to 
any  fiscal  year  limitation.". 
educationai.  assistance  to  inditiduals  raoif 

DISAOVANTACEO    BACKGBOT7NDS 

Sec.  168.  (a)  Section  787(a)(1)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "allied  health,"  after 
"pharmacy,". 

(b)  Section  787(a)  (2)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A)  by  Inserting  "or 
allied  health  profession"  before  the  comma 
at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
redesignating  subparagraphs  (C),   (D),  and 


(E),  as  subparagraphs  (B),  (O),  and  (D), 
respectively;  anu 

(3)  by  Inserting  "enter  and"  before  "com- 
plete" In  subparagraph  (B)  (as  redesignated 
by  paragraph   (2)    of  this  subsection). 

(c)  Section  787(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  $18,000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982.  and  for  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years.  No  less  than  80  percent  of 
funds  appropriated  In  each  fiscal  year  shall 
be  for  grants  or  contracts  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  no  more  than  5  per- 
cent shall  be  tised  for  grants  or  contracts 
having  the  primary  purpose  of  Informing  In- 
dividuals about  the  existence  and  general 
nature  of  health  careers". 

STABTtrP   GRANTS 

Sec.  169.  Section  788  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"STARTUP   GRANTS 

"Sec  788.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  any  school  that  received  a 
startup  assistance  grant  under  section  788 
(a)  (as  such  section  was  In  effect  prior  to 
October  1.  1980)  and  would  have  reasonably 
expected  to  have  received  subsequent  grants 
under  such  section  In  fiscal  year  1981,  1982, 
or  1983.  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  such 
grants  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
were  contained  In  section  788(a)  (as  such 
section  was  In  effect  prior  to  October  1, 
1980).". 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  170.  Section  790  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"PROJECTS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  HEALTB 
ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  790.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to.  and  enter  Into  contracts  with, 
schools  of  public  health,  graduate  programs 
In  health  administration,  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions  that  provide  training  In 
health  administration,  health  planning,  pub- 
lic health,  and  health  policy  analysis  In  order 
to  assist  such  schools  or  programs  In  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  special  projects  (Including 
curriculum  Improvement  and  continuing 
education)   In — 

"(1)   blostatlstlcs  or  epidemiology; 

"(2)  health  administration,  health  plan- 
ning, or  health  policy  analysis  and  planning: 

"(3)  environmental  or  occupational 
health; 

"(4)   diet  and  nutrition; 

"(5)   maternal  and  child  health; 

"(6)   preventive  medicine  or  dentistry; 

"(7)   gerontology;  or 

"(8)  techniques  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
cost,  quality,  and  effectiveness  of  organiza- 
tional structures  and  technology  In  the 
delivery  of  health  care. 

"(b)  Not  less  than  80  percent  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  awarded  to  schools  of  pub- 
lic health  and  graduate  programs  In  health 
administration . 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years.". 

MISCELLANEOUS    REPEAL 

Sec.  171.  Part  O  of  title  VII  is  repealed. 
TITLE  n— NURSE  TRAINING 

MISCELLANEOUS   REPEALS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Subparts  II  and  in  of  part  A 
of  title  Vm  are  repealed. 

(b)  Subpart  IV  of  part  A  of  title  Vm  Is 
redesignated  as  subpart  n. 

SPECIAL    PROJECTS 

Sec.  202.  Section  820  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
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"suppoaT  ro«  pmAcnciNO  nurses 

"S«c.  830.  (a)  Por  the  purposes  of  encour- 
aging schools  of  n\irslng  to  provide  support 
for  practicing  nurses  and  nursing  aides,  the 
Secretary  may  make  grants  to,  and  enter 
into  contracts  with,  schools  of  nursing, 
public  and  nonprofit  private  hospitals,  and 
other  public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles 
to  assist  m  meeting  the  cost  of  projects  to 
provide — 

"  ( 1 )   continuing  education  for  nurses; 

"(2)  programs,  Including  continuing  edu- 
cation, to  provide  professional  support  for 
nurses.  Including  nurse  practitioners  prac- 
ticing In  health  manpower  shortage  areas 
(designated  under  section  332); 

"(3)  appropriate  retraining  opportunities 
for  nurses  who  (after  periods  of  profession il 
inactivity)  desire  to  engage  actively  In  the 
nursing  profession; 

"(4)  training  and  education  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  licensed  vocational  or  practical 
nurses,  and  nursing  assistants  and  other 
paraprofesslonal  nursing  personnel,  esi>e- 
clally  with  regard  to  providing  nursing  serv- 
ices to  special  populations  such  as  geriatric 
patients  In  nursing  homes;  and 

"(6)  programs  to  assist  graduates  of 
diploma  and  associate  degree  schools  of 
nursing  to  enhance  their  educational  cre- 
dentials. 

"(b)  In  awarding  grants  and  contracts  un- 
der this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  schools  of  nursing. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
sections  822  and  823.  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983, 
and  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,   1984.". 

ADVANCED    NURSE   TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  203.  Section  821  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"ADVANCED    NXTRSE    TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

"Sec  821.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  schools  of  nursing 
and  other  public  and  nonprofit  private  en- 
titles to  meet  the  costs  of  projects  to — 

"(1)   plan,  develop,  and  operate  programs; 

"(2)   significantly  expand  programs;   or 

"(3)  maintain  existing  programs; 
for  the  advanced  training  of  professional 
nurses  to  teach  In  the  various  fields  of  nurse 
training,  to  serve  in  administrative  or  super- 
visory capacities,  to  serve  in  various  fields 
of  advanced  clinical  practice,  or  to  serve  as 
nurse  practitioners. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration under  subsection  (a)  to  applica- 
tions— 

"  ( 1 )  from  schools  of  nursing; 

"(2)  which  would  provide  a  program  for 
advanced  training  in  geographic  areas  lack- 
ing such  a  program;  or 

"(3)  which  provide  for  opportunities  for 
advanced  training  on  a  part-time  basis. 

"(c)  Por  payments  under  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982,  and  each  of 
the  next  two  fiscal  years.". 

EDUCATIONAL   ASSISTANCE  TO   INDTVIDUAIS  PSOlf 
DISADVANTAGED    BACKGROUNDS 

Sec  204.  Section  822  la  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  IWmVlDUALS  PROM 
DISADVANTAGED    BACKGROUNDS 

"Sec.  822.  (a)(1)  Por  the  purpose  of  In- 
creasing nursing  education  opportunities  for 
Individuals  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds 
(as  determined  in  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary),  the  Secretary 
niay  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  schools  of  nureing  and  other  public  or 
Private  nonprofit  health  or  educational  en- 


titles to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs  described 
in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  A  grant  or  contract  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  be  used  by  such  school  or  other  en- 
tity to  meet  the  costs  of — 

"(A)  Identifying,  recruiting,  and  selecting 
IndivlCuals  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds 
for  education  and  training  In  nursing,  in- 
cluding advanced  training; 

"  (B)  providing  counseling  or  other  services 
designed  to  assist  such  Individuals  to  enter 
and  successfully  complete  their  education  at 
such  a  school; 

"(C)  providing,  prior  to  the  entry  of  such 
Individuals  Into  the  regular  course  of  educa- 
tion of  such  school,  preliminary  education 
designed  to  assist  such  Individuals  in  suc- 
cessfully completing  such  regular  course  of 
education  at  such  a  school,  or  referring  such 
Individuals  to  Institutions  providing  such 
preliminary  education:  and 

"(D)  publicizing  existing  sources  of  finan- 
cial aid  available  to  students  In  such  a  school 
and  to  students  who  are  undertaking  train- 
ing necessary  to  qualify  them  to  enroll  In 
such  a  program,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  individuals — 

"(1)  who  are  In  high  school;  or 

"(11)  who  are  practicing  nurses  and  nurs- 
ing assistants  who  want  to  upgrade  their 
educationai  credentials. 

"(b)  Not  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  section  may 
be  used  for  grants  to  or  contracts  with  en- 
tities that  are  not  schools  of  nursing.  Not 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  section  may  be  used  for 
grants  or  contracts  having  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  informing  Individuals  about  the  ex- 
istence and  general  nature  of  health 
careers.". 

STRENCTHENINO    NXrRSntG  SDUCATIOir 

Sec.  206.  Subpart  n  oi  part  A  of  ttUe  Vm 
(as  redesignated  by  section  301  (b)  of  this 
Act)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

STRENGTHENING  NURSIMC  EDUCATION 

"Sec.  823.  (a)  Por  the  purposes  of  strength- 
ening nursing  education  and  the  utilization 
of  nurses,  the  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  schools  of 
nursing,  public  and  nonprofit  private  hos- 
pitals, and  other  public  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entitles  to  assist  In  meeting  the  cost  of 
projects  to— 

"(I)  significantly  improve  the  quality  and 
extent  of  clinical  education  provided  to  stu- 
dents In  schools  of  nursing.  Including  dem- 
onstrations and  evaluations  of  new  or  im- 
proved arrangements  of  providing  such 
education; 

"(2)  plan,  develop,  establish,  or  maintain 
programs  of  research  and  investigation  Into 
methods  of  strengthening  nursing  education; 

"(3)  demonstrate  and  evaluate  new  or 
Improved  patterns  of  nursing  care  that  will 
promote  the  full  utilization  of  nurses  or 
assist  In  the  retention  or  reentry  of  nurses 
in  active  nursing  practice;  and 

"(4)  help  to  Increase  the  supply  or  Im- 
prove the  distribtuion  of  adequately  trained 
nursing  personnel  (Including  nuraing  per- 
sonnel who  are  bilingual)  by  geographic  area 
or  by  specialty  group. 

"(b)  In  awarding  grants  and  contracts 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  schools  of  nuraing.". 

TRAINKESRIPS 

Sec  306.  (a)  Section  830  (a)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D)  of 
paragraph  (I)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(D)  to  serve  In  various  fields  of  advanced 
clinical  practice."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and 
redeslgnatmg  paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph 
(2);  and 

(8)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  In  tbe 


second  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  (m  n- 
designated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) a  comma  and  "whether  full-time  or 
pan-time". 

(b)  SecUon  830  (b)  U  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1978,"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  com- 
ma and  "and  the  next  fiscal  year.  $8,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1082. 
and  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years". 

TRAINEBSKIPS  POR  TRAanNO  OF  WIM 
ANXSTHTTISTS 

8k.  307.  Section  831  is  repealed. 

U3AM   ACRElMmT* 

Sec  206.  Section  835  (b)  (4)  Is  *««*»« «1M 
by  striking  out  ".  and  that  while  the  agree- 
ment remains  in  effect  no  such  student  who 
has  attended  such  school  before  October  I, 
1980,  shall  receive  a  loan  from  a  loan  fund 
established  under  section  304  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  at  1968". 

INTEREST   RATI 

Sec.  309.  Section  836(b)  (5)  U  m««»|^  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(5)  such  a  loan  shall  bear  interest  at  tbe 
rate  of  7  percent  per  year.". 

Sec.  210.  Section  839  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1983"  each  place  It  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1986". 

TRANSFERS    TO    8CHOLABSKIP    PROCBAM 

Sec  211.  Section  841  Is  repealed. 

SCHOLARSHIP   GRANTS 

Sec  212.  Subpart  m  of  part  B  of  titl* 
Vin  Is  repealed. 

NATIONAI.   ADVI80BT    OOTTNCIL    ON    KUBSB 
TRAOTINC 

Sec.  213.  Section  851  (a)  is  amended  bf 
striking  out  "and  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, both  of  whom  shall  be  ex  officio  mem- 
bera,". 

Di:nNITION8 

Sec  314.  (a)  Section  853(1)  la  amended  by 
inserting  "the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands,"  after  "Virgin  Islands.". 

<(b)  Section  853(2)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "In  a  State"  before  the  period. 

(c)  Section  853(6)  Is  amended  by  striking 
otu  "Commissioner"  each  place  It  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

DELEGATION 

Sec  315.  SeoUcm  856  U  repealed. 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  provisions 
relating  to  research  in  health  statistics 
and  health  services,  support  for  medical 
libraries,  and  the  National  Research 
Service  Awards,  and  tor  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

HEALTH  CARE  RESEARCH  AND  RESEARCB  TSAIMINB 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

Btr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  Health  Care  Re- 
search and  Research  Training  Amend- 
ments of  1981.  This  bill  reauthorizes 
provisions  for  research  in  health  statis- 
tics and  health  care  delivery,  continues 
support  for  medical  libraries,  and  as- 
sures the  continued  research  training  of 
our  Nation's  future  scientists. 

I  believe  this  bill  carefully  reexamines 
the  existing  programs  in  light  of  our 
current  ecwiomic  goals.  In  an  economy  of 
scarce  resources,  only  those  provisions 
that  have  a  real  effect  on  the  quality  of 
patient  care  or  on  the  productivity  of 
scientific  research  should  be  continued. 

I  will  briefly  describe  the  programs 
contained  in  this  reauthorization  and 
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discuss  how  this  bill  provides  for  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  essential  aspects  of  these 
programs  while  eliminating  or  consoli- 
dating those  aspects  that  unnecessarily 
perpetuate  our  Federal  bureaucracy  and 
offer  no  real  hope  of  improving  liealth 
care  or  scientific  research  In  the  future. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics (NCH8)  is  the  barometer  of  our 
Nation's  health.  It  is  the  major  Federal 
agency  established  specifically  to  collect 
and  disseminate  health  data.  Through 
its  surveys  and  inventories.  NCHS  pro- 
duces data  on  illness  and  disability,  on 
the  supply  and  use  of  health  services,  as 
well  as  the  Nation's  vital  statistics  on 
births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  divorces. 
While  recognizing  the  critical  Impor- 
tance of  such  activities,  I  believe  that 
savings  can  be  accomplished  wvthout 
substantially  reducing  the  availability  or 
lisefulness  of  the  health  data  that  must 
be  collected.  Several  surveys  and  reports 
can  be  produced  on  a  periodic  basis  other 
than  annually. 

The  cooperative  health  statistics  sys- 
tem. Em  overly  ambitious,  imrealistlc, 
and  questionably  effective  program  Ls  re- 
placed in  the  proposed  bill  with  a  less 
costly  grant  mechanism,  which,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  can 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  States  to 
develop  appropriate  statistical  capabil- 
ity. My  bill  also  deletes  the  requirement 
that  the  NCHS  promulgate  guidelines 
coordinating  Federal  data  collection  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  employment  and 
the  environment  on  health  because  that 
responsibility  is  also  within  the  duties  of 
the  Federal  Statistical  Policy  Office  of 
OMB. 

My  bill  eliminates  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Care  Technology  (NCHCT) 
because  I  believe  those  activities  that  are 
essential  can  be  consolidated  with  other 
existing  programs.  The  NCHCT,  under 
current  legislation,  is  mandated  to  un- 
dertake and  support  £issessments  of  ma- 
jor, emerging,  high-cost  medical  tech- 
nologies. 

Yet  evidence  shows  that  it  is  the  thou- 
sands of  small  tests  and  procedures  that 
account  for  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
total  health  care  costs.  Pociislng  on 
emerging  technologies  may  only  stifle 
necessary  Innovation. 

To  begin  to  control  health  costs  we 
must  c(»tinue  to  Increase  our  under- 
standing of  what  constitutes  appropriate 
and  efficient  patient  care.  No  form  of 
Government  regulation  will  provide  the 
necessary  answers,  for  the  responsibility 
lies  with  the  medical  community.  We 
should,  however,  continue  to  draw  upon 
the  resources  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  other  appropriate  pro- 
grams to  provide  the  medical  commu- 
nity with  better  Information  on  how  to 
provide  expensive  medical  services  in  a 
more  cost-effective  manner  without  com- 
promising the  quality  of  care. 

The  NIH  currently  has  an  ongoing 
program  in  which  experts  come  together 
to  discuss  the  state  of  the  art  of  selected 
medical  procedures  and  technologies. 
Randomized  controlled  clinical  trials  to 
assess  the  efficacy  of  medical  technolo- 
gies have  been  and  should  continue  to  be 
within  the  pervlew  of  the  NIH.  Under 
my  bill,  research  to  develop  new  method- 


ologies for  technology  assessment  may 
be  undertaken  in  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

An  additional  existing  responsibility  of 
NCHCT  Is  to  advise  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Agency  (HCFA)  regarding  the 
appropriateness  of  reimbursement  deci- 
sions under  medicare. 

NCHCT.  in  turn,  relies  In  many  In- 
stances on  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  for  the  appropriate  medical  and 
scientific  advice.  In  my  estimation.  It 
would  be  a  more  efficient  process  if  HCFA 
relied  directly  on  the  NIH  for  such  infor- 
mation. Together  HCFA  and  the  NIH 
can  assure  public  participation  coupled 
with  the  opportunity  for  notice  and  com- 
ment in  reimbursement  Issues. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
ice Research,  xmder  my  proposal,  will 
continue  to  provide  relevant  information 
concerning  the  development  and  evalua- 
tion of  health  service  systems  albeit  im- 
der  a  reduced  budget.  Federal  funding  for 
several  extramural  health  service  re- 
search centers,  established  several  years 
ago.  Would,  under  this  bill,  not  be 
continued  bevond  their  original  commit- 
ments. Private  funding  will  continue  to 
support  the  highest  quality  centers. 
These  extramural  centers  can  still  com- 
pete for  individual  research  grants — only 
the  gxiaranteed  core  support  would  be 
eliminated. 

The  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
housing  the  Nation's  major  collection  of 
biomedical  literature  does  not  require 
reauthorization.  The  important  services 
the  library  provides  such  as  indexing, 
cataloging,  and  maintaining  computer 
data  bases  must  be  continued  at  appro- 
priate fimding  levels. 

But  I  seriously  question  whether  the 
Library  of  Medicine  should  be  providing 
information  and  services  In  competition 
with  the  private  sector.  Diu-ing  the  up- 
coming hearings  on  this  bill  I  hope  to 
thoroughly  explore  this  issue.  The  Medi- 
cal Library  Assistance  Act.  the  national 
library's  extramural  grant  programs, 
does  require  reauthorization.  Several 
provisions  of  this  act  are  continued  in 
the  proposed  legislation.  Small  hosp  tal 
and  medical  libraries  as  well  as  local  con- 
sortiums will  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
grants  for  limited  time  periods  to  help 
develop  their  collections.  The  regional 
medical  library  program,  an  excellent 
national  network  of  medical  libraries 
that  provides,  among  other  services, 
inter-library  loan  and  access  to  comput- 
erized bibliographic  systems  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  limited  Federal  support. 
The  program's  current  plan  to  Impose 
charges  on  a  fee-for-service  basis  to  In- 
dividual users  should  be  fully  imple- 
mented. This  will  allow  recovery  of  the 
program's  cost  and  permit  the  network 
to  be  more  self-supporting.  The  bill  does 
not  continue  suoport  for  scientific  publi- 
cations because  these  projects  are  more 
appropriately  funded  elsewhere.  High- 
priority,  selective  research  In  informa- 
tion systems  Is  continued  on  a  limited 
basis. 

An  important  aspect  of  my  bill  would 
continue  support  for  training  high  -qual- 
ity research  personnel  In  the  biomedical 
and  behavioral  sciences,  thus  assuring 
a  cadre  of  research  scientists  who  will 


meet  the  future  health  needs  of  our 
country.  In  1974,  research  training  au- 
thorities under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  were  consolidated  into  a  mechanism 
called  the  National  Research  Service 
Awards  (NRSA).  Under  this  authority 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  provides  both  predoctoral  and 
postdoctoral  research  training  support. 

Three  changes  are  proposed  in  my  bill. 

First,  in  apportioning  the  funds  avail- 
able under  NRSA,  the  Secretary  should 
give  special  priority  to  physician-investi- 
gators who  seek  to  undertake  a  min- 
imum of  2  years'  scientific  research.  As 
documented  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  physicians  entering  resesu-ch 
careers. 

While  some  of  this  decline  Is  inevitable 
because  research  salaries  cannot  compete 
with  income  derived  from  the  practice 
of  clinical  medicine,  the  research  physl- 
cisui  nonetheless  has  a  very  special  role 
in  attempting  to  solve  Important  medical 
questions.  We  must  assure  a  steady  sup- 
ply of  these  physician-investigators 
without  Ignoring  the  production  of  other 
investigators. 

Second,  my  bill  exempts  the  first  12 
months  of  research  training  from  the 
payback  provision  which  requires  con- 
tinued service  after  completion  of  the 
training  program.  Although  logical  In 
theory,  the  payback  requirement  appears 
to  act  as  a  disincentive  to  the  recruit- 
ment of  physician  investigators. 

Third,  my  bill  allows  the  Secretary,  In 
accordance  with  regulation,  to  decide 
how  best  to  allocate  funds  under  an  indi- 
vidual or  institutional  training  grtmt  In 
an  attempt  to  reduce  indirect  and  un- 
necessary program  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
."lent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  800 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Health  Care 
Research  and  Research  Training  Amend- 
ments of  1981". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  a  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

TITLE  I — RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 

GXITXKAL    AUTHORTTr 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  section  heading  for  sec- 
tion 304  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"General  AtrrHOBTTT  Respecting  Resea>ch, 
Evaluations,  and  Demonstkations  in 
Health  Statistics  and  Health  Services" 
(b)(1)  Section  304(a)(1)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "Re- 
search" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Care  Technology,"; 

(2)  Section  304(a)  (3)  Is  repealed. 
(c)(1)   Section  304(b)(1)   U  amended  by 

striking  out  "Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare." and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Health 
and  Human  Services.". 

(3)  Section  304(b)  Is  amended  by  strtklng 
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out  paragraph  (3)  and  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3),  respectively. 

(3)  Section  304(b)(2)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "306,  306,  and  309"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "306  and  306  ". 

(4)  Section  304(b)(3)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "construct". 

(d)(1)  Section  304(c)(1)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Health  and  Human  Services";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Care  Technology"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral entitles  established  under  this  Act". 

(2)  Section  304(c)  (2)  Is  amended  by  strtk- 
lng out  ■•and  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Care  Technology"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  other  appropriate  Federal  entitles  estab- 
lished under  this  Act.". 

(e)(1)    Section   304(d)(1)    la   amended — 

(A)  by  strtklng  out  "shall  Jointly  and" 
before  "In  cooperation  with"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  "may"  before  "conduct,"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  308(1)(3)/' 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  301,". 

(2)  Section  304(d)  (3)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "Labor  and"  before 
"Human  Resources";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Academy  every  two  years 
after  the  date  the  first  report  Is  submitted" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "may  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  Academy  at  such 
times  as  the  Secretary  and  the  Academy  con- 
sider appropriate". 

NATIONAL     center     FOR     HEALTH     SERVICES 
RESEARCH 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  306(a)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Health  and  Human  Services";  and 

(2)  by  strtklng  out  "and  supervised  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  (or  such  other 
ofOcer  of  the  Department  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  the  principal  ad- 
viser to  him  for  health  programs) ". 

(b)  Section  305(b)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "dissemination,"  after 
"evaluation,"; 

(2)  by  strtklng  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon In  paragraph  (3) ; 

(3)  by  strtklng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(6)  the  development  of  methods  to  im- 
prove competition  among  health  care  pro- 
viders by  giving  providers  greater  Incentives 
to  provide  lower  cost  medical  care  and  con- 
sumers greater  Incentives  to  seek  such  care.". 

(c)  Section  305(c)  (3)  Is  amended  by  strtk- 
lng out  "Health,  Education,  and  Welfare" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Health  and 
Human  Services". 

(d)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  305 
are  repealed. 

NATIONAL   CENTER   FOR    HEALTH    STATISTICS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  305(a)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Health  and  Human  Services";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  supervised  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  (or  such  other 
offlcer  of  the  Department  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  the  principal  ad- 
viser to  him  for  health   programs) ". 

(b)  Section  306(c)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "Labor  and"  before  "Human  Resources. **. 

(c)  Section  306(e)  is  amended  to  read  as 
'oUows: 

"*(•)  For  the  ptirpose  of  producing  com- 


parable and  uniform  health  information  and 

statistics,  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Center,  may — 

'(1)  coordinate  the  activities  of  Federal 
agencies  Involved  In  the  production  of  such 
information  and  statistics; 

"(2)  undertake  and  support  (by  grant  or 
contract)  research,  development,  demonstra- 
tions, and  evaluations  In  support  of  the  pro- 
duction of  such  Information  and  statistics; 

"(3)  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  State  and  local  health  agencies  to 
assist  them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  data  col- 
lection and  other  activities  Incurred  In  the 
production  of  such  Information  and  statis- 
tics; and 

"(4)  review  the  statistical  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
assure  that  they  are  consistent  with  the  pro- 
duction of  such  Information  and  statistics.". 

(d)  Section  306(j)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Health  and  Human 
Services". 

(e)  Section  385(k)  (4)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare"  In  clause  (1)  of  subparagraph 
(C)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Health 
and  Human  Services"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Including  the  Federal- 
State-local  cooperative  health  statistics  sys- 
tem referred  to  In  subsection  (e),"  In  clause 
(11)  of  subparagraph  (C); 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  with  respect  to  the  Cooperative 
Health  Statistics  System  established  imder 
subsection  (e)  "  in  subparagraph  (D)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Health  and  Human 
Services";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "an  annual"  In  sub- 
paragraph (G)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"a  biennial". 

(f)  Section  306(1)  Is  repealed. 

GENERAL    FROVISIONS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  section  heading  for  sec- 
tion 308  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"General   Provisions   Respectinc   Sections 
304,  305,  306,  and  307" 

(b)(1)  Section  308(a)(1)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  section  309";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "research,  health  sta- 
tistics, and  health  care  technology"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "research  and  health 
statistics". 

(3)  Section  308(a)  (3)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "not  later  than  September  1  of  each 
year  the  following  reports"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "every  two  years". 

(c)(1)  Section  308(b)(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "306.  307,  and  309"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "306  and  307". 

(2)  Section  308(b)  (2)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "»35,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "»50,000". 

(d)  Section  308(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "»5. 000.000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "83.000,000". 

(e)  Section  308(d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "307.  or  309"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "or'307". 

(f)  Section  308(e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "307,  or  309"  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "or  307". 

(g)  Section  308(f)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "306.  or  309"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "or  306". 

(h)(1)  Section  308  (g)(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(2)  Section  308(g)(2)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "306,  and  309"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "and  306". 

(1)  Section  308(h)  Is  repealed. 

(j)(I)  SecUon  308(1)  Is  redesignated  as 
section  30e(h). 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  308(h) 
(1)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "1980,"  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  comma  and  "and  $30,000,000  for 


the  fiscal  year  ending  September  SO,  1M2. 
and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  yean". 
(3)  Section  308(h)  (2)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  •1980."  and  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma  and 
"and  836,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  each  of  th«  two  stic- 
ceeding  fiscal  years". 

BXALTH    CAU    TBCHKOLOOT 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  309  is  repealed, 
(b)  Section  810  is  redesignated  as  sectUn 
309. 

natiomax.  mszarch  KUiwa,  AWAue 
Sec.  106.  (a)(1)  Section  473  (a)(1)(A)  la 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  comma 
incUuse  (lU); 

(B)  by  striking  out  clauses  (It),  (t).  and 
(vl); 

(C)  by  redesignating  clause  (vU)  ae  clause 
(Iv);  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and  the  research  de- 
scribed in  clause  (vl)"  in  clause  (iv)  (as 
redesignated  by  subparagr^h  (C)  of  this 
paragraph). 

(2)  SecUon  472(a)  (8)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  In  awarding  National  Research  Serv- 
ice Awards  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shaU  take  account  of  the  Nation's  overall 
need  for  biomedical  research  personnel  by 
giving  special  consideration  to  physicians 
who  agree  to  undertake  a  minimntn  of  a 
years  of  biomedical  research.". 

(b)(1)  SecUon  472(b)(1)(C)  U  amenrted 
by  striking  out  "or  (a)  (1)  (A)  (iv)". 

(3)  SecUon  473(b)  (3)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Health 
and  Human  Services". 

(3)  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  473 
(b)  (6)  is  amended  by  Inserting  a  r-nrnm^  unA 
"tuition,  fees,"  after  "stipends". 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "abaU"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "may,". 

(c)(1)  Section  472(c)(1)  U  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(c)  (1)  Ea:h  Individual  who  is  awarded  a 
National  Research  Service  Award  (other  than 
an  Individual  who  is  a  prebaccalaureate  stu- 
dent who  is  awarded  a  NaUonal  Beseareh 
Service  Award  for  research  training)  ahsll.  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (3),  engage  in 
health  research  or  teaching  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  patterns  of  academic  employment,  for 
a  period  computed  in  accordance  with  pars- 
graph  (3).". 

(2)  Section  472(c)  (3)  U  amended  to  read 
asfoUows: 

"(3)  For  each  month  for  which  an  indi- 
vidual receives  a  NaUonal  Research  Serrlca 
Award  which  is  made  for  a  period  in  excess 
of  twelve  months,  such  individual  shall  en- 
gage in  one  month  of  health  research  or 
teaching  or  any  combination  thereof  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  usual  patterns  of 
academic  employment." 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  473(c) 
(3)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Sec- 
retary shaU  by  regulation  prescribe  the  type 
of  research  and  teaching  In  which  an  individ- 
ual may  engage  to  comply  with  such  require- 
ment and  such  other  requirements  respect- 
ing research  and  teaching  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate.". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  47a(d)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1980," 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  rrmTnm. 
and  "and  tlSCOOCOOO  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1983,  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years". 

SI  UUIES  RESPSCTINC  BIOBCEDXCAL  AND 
BXBAVIOaAL  RESEARCH  PKRSOMim. 

Sac.  107.  Section  473(c)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "PubUc  Welfare"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Human  Resources". 
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Past  A — National  Ljbsast  or  Mmicntv 

BOAU)  or  UCXMTS 

SBC.  301.  SecUon  383(a)  U  azn«i>de<l  by 
striking  out  "Assistant  Director  for  Biolog- 
ical and  Medical  Sciences"  and  Inaertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  "Director". 

SECIONAI.  BXANCHZS  Or  THI   NATIONAI.  LXBXAST 
or  MKDICXNX 

Ssc.  30a.  Section  388  Is  repealed. 
Past  B — AssiaTANcx  to  Mxmcai.  T.twiastm 

OECLAiATTON    Or    POLICT,    STATTMINT    Or    PCTI- 
POSX,  AMD  AUTHOaiZATION  Or  APPBOPUATIONS 

Ssc.  211.  Section  390  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and 
(b): 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(c)"  before  "For"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "For  the  purposes  of 
grants  and  contracts  under  sections  394, 
396.  and  396.  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated te.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1983.  te.OOO.OOO  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983,  and 
$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984.". 

TSAtmNC  OAMTa 

Sec.  313.  Section  393  Is  repeaIe<L 

BXSXASCH   AND  DCVKLOPMSMT 

Sbc.  313.  (a)  The  section  heading  for  sec- 
tion 394  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "assist- 
ANcx  roa  spscxAL  scixwTiric  pmojxcrs,  amd 
ro«". 

(b)  Section  394  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (a)  and  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  as  subsections  (a)  and  (b), 
respectively. 

)c)  Section  394(a)  ( as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 390(b)  (3)  the  Secretary  shall"  and  In- 
serting in  '.leu  thereof  "promote  research 
about  access  to,  the  retrieval  of,  and  the  use 
of  Information  concerning  sciences  related  to 
health,  the  Secretary  may". 

BASIC  KESOXrSCX  CEANTS 

Sec.  214.  (a)  Section  39S(a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 390(a)(4),  the  Secretary  sbaU"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "promote.  In  a  geo- 
graphic area,  the  sharing  and  availability  of 
Information  concerning  sciences  related  to 
health,  the  Secretary  may". 

(b)  Section  39S(b)  (3)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1300,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "•100.000". 

BXCIOirAL  KZDICAI.  T  lll«A»T»«f 

Skc.  315.  (a)  Section  396(a)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "carry  out  the  purposes 
Of  section  390(b)(5)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "promote  efllclent.  access  to  infonna- 
Uon  concerning  sciences  related  to  health"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "shall"  after  "Board," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

(b)  Section  396(b)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1).  (3). 
(3).  and  (6): 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (1)  and  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  in  such  paragraph; 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragn^h  (1)  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  regional  coordination  of  access  to 
computerized  bibliographic  data  bases:  and 

"(3)  planning  for  services  that  promote. 
In  a  geographic  area,  the  sharing  and  avail - 
abllUy  of  information  concerning  sciences 
related  to  health". 

(c)(1)  Clatise  (B)  of  section  396  (c)  (1) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(B)  to 
charge  fees  for  Individual  user  services  in 
accordance  with  guidelines  Issued  by  the 
Secretary.". 


(d)  Section   396(d)    is  repealed. 

(e)  Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  section 
396  are  redesignated  as  subsections  (d)  and 
(e) ,  respectively. 

BioMEDiCAi.  scmrmnc  pttbijcations 

Ssc.  216.  Section  397  Is  repealed. 

RSCOBDS    AND   AUDIT 

Ssc.  317.  Section  399(b)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Health 
and  Human  Services". 

TITLE      ni — ASSESSMENT      OP      HEALTH 
CARE  TECHNOLOGIES 

SSCSETASIAL   AUTBOXITT 

Ssc.  301.  Section  301(b)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph 
(6)  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  (A)  In  order  to  provide  the  medical 
community  with  Improved  Information  on 
means  of  providing  medical  services  at  lower 
costs  without  compromising  the  quality  of 
patient  care,  the  Secretary  may  undertake, 
support,  and  disseminate  (by  grant  or  con- 
tract) assessments  of  particular  health  care 
procedures,  practices,  or  technologies,  and 
research  relevant  to  such  assessments.  Any 
assessment  undertaken  or  supported  under 
this  section  shall  take  Into  account  the 
e£Bcacy,  effectiveness  and  cost  effectiveness 
of  any  health  care  procedure,  practice,  or 
tiechnology  which  is  the  subject  of  the  as- 
sessment. Whenever  practicable,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  undertaking  such  assess- 
ments, seek  the  assistance  of  the  medical 
community,  the  health  care  Industry,  health 
care  Insurers,  and  other  appropriate  public 
and   private   entities. 

"(B)  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health, 
acting  through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  or  any  other  appropriate  Federal  en- 
tity established  under  this  Act,  may,  after 
consultation  with  other  appropriate  public 
and  private  entitles,  make  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  respecting  Issues  relating 
to  health  care  procedures,  practices,  and 
technologies  In  the  administration  of  the 
laws  under  the  Secretary's  Jurisdiction,  in- 
cluding recommendations  with  respect  to 
reimbursement  policy. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'health  care  procedure,  practice,  or 
technology'  means  any  discrete  and  iden- 
tifiable regimen  or  modality  used  to  diagnose 
and  treat  illness,  prevent  disease,  monitor 
patient  well-being  or  facilitate  the  provi- 
sions of  health  care  services.". 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  provisions 
relating  to  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  SEBVICZ  COSTS  AMEIfOMKMTS 

or  lasi 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Amendments  of  1981,  an  important 
step  in  providing  adequate  health  man- 
power for  our  Nation's  underserved  in  a 
fiscally  responsible  manner. 

The  major  features  of  the  bill  are: 

First,  a  revision  of  the  definition  of 
health  manpower  shortage  areas  and  the 
procedural  steps  necessary  for  an  area  to 
achieve  such  designation ; 

Second,  use  of  Corps  personnel  only  In 
areas  where  there  is  a  demonstrable  de- 
mand for  their  services  as  well  as  a  sta- 
tistically established  need; 

Third,  an  authorization  level,  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  March  10 
request,  which  allows  the  Corps  to  grow 
from  2,060  individuals  in  1981  to  a  level 


of  2,500  assignees  In  1982  and  subsequent 
years; 

Fourth,  the  phaseout  over  the  next  3 
years  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  scholarship  program,  currently 
funded  to  provide  over  6,000  assignees  In 
1987,  to  reflect  the  fact  that  the  NHSC 
will  be  capable  of  recruiting  sufficient 
volunteers  during  the  late  1980 's  to  meet 
its  needs ; 

Fifth,  revision  of  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram's independence  practice  option  to 
make  it  more  attractive  and  to  provide  a 
partial  subsidy  for  individuals  choosing 
this  option: 

Sixth,  provisions  which  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  HHS  substantially  greater  flexi- 
bility in  dealing  with  the  surfeit  of 
scholarship  recipients  who  will  be  avail- 
able for  service  over  the  next  5  years. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps  has 
often  been  looked  upon  as  an  educa- 
tional tool  rather  than  as  a  health  serv- 
ices delivery  program.  As  a  consequence, 
the  program  has  been  planned  and  de- 
veloped without  regard  for  the  most 
notable  fact  of  the  health  care  delivery 
system  in  the  1980's:  That  we  will  have 
by  mid-decade  a  substantial  surplus  of 
physicians  and  that  the  resulting  com- 
petitive forces  are  pushing  doctors  into 
areas  where  they  have  not  previously 
been  available.  There  are  undoubtedly 
some  areas  for  which  no  increased 
amount  of  competition  in  the  health  care 
delivery  system  will  provide  a  readily 
accessible  doctor.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Corps,  while  undergoing  sub- 
stantial modification  and  reorientation 
under  this  bill,  would  nonetheless  con- 
tinue to  grow  slightly  from  its  1980  level 
and  would  probably  stay  at  that  in- 
creased level  at  least  through  the  1980's. 

This  reorienting  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  is  more  than  just 
an  adjustment  of  numbers  because  of  the 
oncoming  surplus.  Last  September,  in  an 
oversight  hearing  chaired  by  Senator 
Richard  S.  Schweiker,  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  heard  am- 
ple testimony  about  the  administrative 
and  conceptual  shortcomings  of  the 
Corps  and  about  the  bloated  image  of 
medical  underservice  in  America  created 
by  the  current  "health  manpower  short- 
age area"  designation  process.  To  remedy 
these  faults,  as  well  as  to  assure  that 
Corps  placements  serve  the  most  needy 
communities,  basic  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  designation  definition  and 
procedures.  This  is  also  important  be- 
cause of  an  apparent  contradiction: 
That  the  placement  of  a  federally  sal- 
aried National  Health  Service  Corps 
physician  in  a  community  Is  often  an 
impediment  rather  than  an  asset  in  a 
community's  long-term  struggle  to  find 
a  permanent  doctor.  Thus,  the  definition 
of  health  manpower  shortage  area  Is 
changed  to  assure  that  the  Secretary,  in 
making  such  designations,  takes  account 
of:  Reasonable  access  to  nearby  ade- 
quately served  areas;  indicators  of  unmet 
demands  for  health  services  by  individ- 
uals in  the  area;  indicators  of  the  likeli- 
hood that  immet  demand  will  be  met 
within  2  years  even  if  the  area  is  not 
designated;  the  willingness  of  groups 
within  the  community  to  support  and 
properly  utilize  Corps  personnel;  and  the 
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comments  of  appropriate  agencies.  In- 
cluding medical  and  professional  societies 
and  State  and  local  planning  agencies. 
To  a  greater  extent  than  under  current 
procedures,  this  information  would  be 
required  to  be  provided  to  the  Secretary 
prior  to  designation  of  an  area  and  place- 
ment of  personnel. 

With  these  changes  made,  the  Corps 
would  be  allowed  to  grow  from  2,060  in- 
dividuals in  1981  to  2,500  individuals  in 
1982.  At  this  level,  and  with  increased 
administrative  oversight  of  the  effective- 
ness of  existing  placements,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
will  become  a  truly  important  service  to 
those  communities  which  are  truly  un- 
derserved. 

The  bill  also  deals  with  the  impact  of 
uimecessarily  ambitious  plans  for  the 
growth  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps.  In  1980  the  Corps  had  not  quite 
2,000  individuals  in  service  but  awarded 
almost  6,500  scholarships  to  individuals 
who  will  be  ready  to  serve  In  the  mid  to 
late  1980's.  In  view  of  the  recent  evidence 
that  the  physician  surplus  is  having  a 
significant  effect  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  physicians,  this  substan- 
tial future  growth  of  the  Corps  is 
unnecessary. 

However,  the  Secretary  of  HHS  will, 
over  the  next  6  years,  be  in  the  difficult 
situation  of  releasing  some  of  these  schol- 
arship recipients  from  their  service  obli- 
gation because  of  this  excess  capacity 
building.  To  deal  with  this,  this  bill  starts 
immediately  to  trim  the  pipeline  by  al- 
lowing scholarship  awards  only  to  those 
who  have  received  awards  in  previous 
years. 

In  addition,  a  long-standing  program, 
known  as  the  private  practice  option  and 
renamed  the  independent  practice  option, 
is  strengthened  to  allow  the  Secretary 
more  flexibility  in  encouraging  individ- 
uals to  serve,  at  their  own  financial  risk, 
in  underserved  areas  during  their  obli- 
gated period.  A  new  provision  allows  the 
Secretary  to  pay  the  malpractice  insur- 
ance and  a  partial  income  supplement  to 
individuals  who  choose  this  option.  Such 
payments  are  still  a  considerable  savings 
over  having  these  individuals  serve  on 
the  Federal  payroU.  The  independent 
practice  option  also  provides  greater  in- 
centives for  service-obligated  individuals 
to  develop  good  relationships  with  the 
community  they  serve  and  to  stay  in  that 
community  for  longer  periods  of  time. 

The  bill  allows  the  Secretary  to  enter 
into  negotiation  with  past  scholarship 
recipients  to  convert  their  service  obli- 
gation, at  the  Secretary's  discretion,  into 
a  low-interest  loan.  This  is  a  necessary 
cost  saving  provision,  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  avoid  unnecessarily  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  the 
salaries  of  physicians  who  would  be  serv- 
ing communities  that  are  able  to  attract 
a  physician  on  their  own  or  for  which 
health  services  are  reasonably  accessible 
in  adjacent  areas. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  this 
bill  requires  no  reduction  in  services  pro- 
vided to  underserved  communities  across 
this  Nation.  In  fact  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals actually  serving  in  the  Corps  will 
be  increased.  However,  the  bill  does  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  an  opportunity  to 


make  more  realistic  and  more  highly  fo- 
cused use  of  Corps  personnel.  Inevitably 
this  may  mean  that  some  communities 
may  lose  their  National  Health  Service 
Corps  personnel  because  a  tightened  defi- 
nition of  health  manpower  shortage  area 
requires  redesignation  of  their  service 
area,  or  facilities  with  unreasonably  low 
demand  levels  are  defunded.  I  emphasize 
that  those  communities  with  substantial 
numbers  of  individuals  who  are  geo- 
graphically underserved  will  continue  to 
receive  services  through  this  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  801 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatitiea  of  th^  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Health 
Service  Corps  Amendments  of  1981". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  a  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  331(b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "shall"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "may"  and  by  striking  out  "and  the 
Scholarship  Program". 

(b)(1)  Section  331(d)(1)(A)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "shall"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "may". 

(2)  SecUon  331(d)(1)(B)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "shall"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "may". 

(c)  Subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  section  331 
are  repealed. 

(d)(1)  Subsection  (ta)  of  section  331  Is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (f ) . 

(2)  Section  331(f)(1)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Health 
and  Human  Services". 

(3)  Section  331(f)(3)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  7.'5l"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "section  338A". 

(4)  Section  331(f)  (3)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "Commonwealth  of  the"  before 
"Northern  Mariana  Islands". 

DESIGNATION   OF   HEALTH    MANPOWES   SHOBTACE 


Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  333(a)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
term  'health  manpower  shortage  area'  m*an<i 
an  area  In  an  urban  or  rural  area  which — 

"(1)  need  not  conform  to  the  geographic 
boundaries  of  a  political  subdivision. 

"(3)  is  a  rational  area  for  the  delivery 
of  health  services: 

"(3)  the  Secretary  determines  has  a  health 
manpower  shortage:  and 

"(4)  is  not  reasonably  accessible  to  an 
adequately  served  area.". 

(b)  Section  333(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  reg- 
ulation, promulgated  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1982,  criteria  for  the  designation  of 
areas  In  the  States  as  health  manpower 
shortage  areas.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  following; 

"(1)  The  ratio  of  available  health  man- 
power to  the  number  of  Individuals  In  an 
area  under  consideration  for  designation. 


"(3)  Indicators  of  a  need  for  health  serv- 
ices for  the  individuals  in  an  area  under 
consideration  for  designation,  including  in- 
dicators of  special  needs  of  faclUtles  and 
population  within  the  area  and  indicators 
of— 

"(A)  Infant  mortality, 

"(B)  access  to  health  lemcee.  and 

"(C)   health  status. 

"(3)  Indicators  of  an  unmet  demand  for 
health  services  by  individuals  in  an  area  and 
Indicators  of  the  likelihood  that  such  de- 
mand will  be  met  within  two  years  after 
the  area  is  considered  for  designation  as  a 
health  manpower  shortage  area  if  the  area 
Is  not  so  designated.". 

(c)  Section  333(c)  U  repealed. 

(d)  (1)  Section  332(d)  U  redesignated  as 
section  332(c). 

(2)  Section  332(c)  (aa  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  the  considera- 
tions listed  in  subsection  (c) "; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "November  1,  1977" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1, 
1982";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "areas,  population 
groups,  medical  faculties,  and  other  pubUc 
facilities"    and    Inaertlng    in    lieu    thereof 


(e)  Section  333(e)  is  repealed. 

(f)  (1)  Section  333(f)  U  redesignated  aa 
section  332(d). 

(2)  Section  333(c)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subaecUon)  U 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "proposed"  before 
"designation": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "from  the  date"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "before  the  date"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "areas,  population 
group,  medical  facility,  or  other  public  fa- 
cility so"  In  paragraph  (1)  and  Inaertlng  in 
Ueii  thereof  "area  to  be"; 

(D)  by  inaertlng  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(£)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2); 
(F)    by    redesignating    paragraph    (3)    aa 
paragraph  (3): 

(0)  by  Inserting  "(Including  medical  and 
professional  societies  and  State  and  local 
health  planning  agencies)"  before  "which 
are  located"  in  paragraph  (3)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subparagraph  (F)  of  this  para- 
graph); and 

(H)  by  striking  out  "so"  in  paragraph  (3) 
(as  redesignated  by  subparagraph  (F)  of  this 
paragraph)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"to  be". 

(g)  Section  332(g)  Is  repealed. 

(h)(1)  Section  332(h)  is  redesignated 
332(e). 

(2)  Section  332(e)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  la 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "shall"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "may";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "areas,  anvnng  popula- 
tion groups,  and  in  medical  faculties  and 
other  public  faculties  designated  under  tills 
section  as". 

ASsicmcENT  or  coaps  p^isonnel 
Sec.     4.     (a)      Section     333(a)(1)(D)     U 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  beginning  with  "In  the 
case  of"  through  "which  has  expired,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "continued  need"  in 
clause  (I)  and  inserting  la  Ueu  tberaot 
"need  and  demand"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "Intended"  before  "use 
of  Corps  members"  in  clause  (i) ; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "previously"  before 
"assigned  to  the  area"  in  clause  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "to  be"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  management  by 
the  entity  with  respect  to  Corps  members 
previously  assigned"  in  clause  (1)  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "the  fiscal  manage- 
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ment  c»p«binty  of  ttoe  entity  to  which  Corps 
mambera  would  be  Mslgned": 

(8)  by  striking  out  "continued  need  in 
cUus*  (U)(I)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"need  and  demand": 

(7)  by  striking  out  •'has  been"  In  clause 
(U)(n)     and     Inserting     In    Ueu    thereof 

••wlU  be"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "previously    In  clause 

(U)(n): 

(0)  by  striking  out  "continued"  In  clause 
(11)  (IV)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "tin- 
succeaaful": 

(10)  by  striking  out  "has  been"  in  clause 
(11)  (V)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Is  a 
reasonable  prospect  of":  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "prevloxisly  '  in  clause 

(U)(V). 

(b)  SecUon  333(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 

foUows: 

••(b)  The  8ecre««ry  may  not  approve  an 
mppllemtBton  under  this  section  for  assign- 
ment of  a  Ootpe  member  to  a  health  man- 
power shortage  area  unless  the  Secretary 
haa  afforded  appropriate  pubUc  or  nonprofit 
private  entitles  (including  medical  and  pro- 
feaslonai  socleUea  aad  Sta^  and  local  healith 
planning  agendes)  which  are  located  or 
Which  have  a  demonstrated  Interest  In  the 
area  so  designated  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  appUoatlon  and  submit  to  the  Secreitary 
Its  comments  respecting  the  need  for.  and 
proposed  use  of.  the  Corps  member  requested 
In  tbe  appUc»tlon.". 

(c)  Section  333(c)   Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "area,  population  group, 
medical  faculty,  or  other  fadUty"  In  para- 
graph   (1)    and    Inserting    In    Ueu    thereof 


(3)  by  Insertli^  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
In  paragraph  ( 1 ) : 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4) 
and  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (3): 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or  population  group,  or 
at  the  medical  fadUty  or  other  public  fa- 
culty," In  paragraph  (3)  (ae  redealgnated  by 
paiagimph  (3)  of  this  s\ibsecUon):  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

(d)  Section  333(d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "areas,  population  groups.  medlcaJ  facU- 
ItlM,  or  other  puMlc  faculties"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  tliereof  "areas". 

(e)(1)  Section  333(f)(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "shall"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "mav"  and  by  striking  out  "or  has 
a  demonstrated  Interest**. 

(3)  Section  333ffH3)  Is  amenjied  by 
striking  out  ""shall"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "may"  and  by  striking  out  "or  has 
a  demonstrated  Interest". 

(3)  Section  333(f)(3)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "shall"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "may". 

(f)  Section  333(K)   Is  repealed. 

(g)  Section  333(h)  Is  redesignated  as 
section  333(g). 

COST    BHAKHrO 

8»c.  B.   (a)   Section  384fb)    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3): 

(2)  toy  redeelgnatlng  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (3) ;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  (2)"  In  paragraph 
(3)  (as  redeaign&ted  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
Butoeectlon) . 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  334(d> 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  without 
ciia*ge~. 

(c)  Section  334(e)  Is  amended  bv  striving 
oat  "this  subpart"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "sections  331  through  335  and  eec- 
tJon  33r'. 

HBuvisiuir  or  rkalth  sexvicis  bt  coaps 


8bc.  8.  (a)(1)  Section  335(a)  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "nopulatlon  group,  medical 
fadUty,  or  other  pubUc  facUity,". 


(3)  Clause  (2)  of  section  335(a)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(3)  In  a  man- 
ner which  Is  cooperative  with,  and  not  com- 
petitive with,  other  health  care  providers 
serving  such  health  manpower  shortage 
area.". 

(h)  Tbe  first  sentence  of  section  33S(c)  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and"  before  "(3)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ";  and  (4)  establish- 
ing appropriate  continuing  education  pro- 
grams". 

ANNtTAL   BZPOSTS 

Sxc.  7.  SecUon  338  Is  repealed. 

NATIONAI.  ADVISOBT  COONCII, 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  337(a)  U  amended  to 
read  as  follow*: 

"(a)  There  Is  established  a  cotmcU  to  be 
known  as  tbe  National  Advisory  Council  on 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Coundl").  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  not  more  than  15  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Council  shall  consult 
with,  advise,  and  make  recommendations  to, 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  his  responsi- 
bilities In  carrying  out  this  subpart,  and 
shall  review  and  comment  upon  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subpart.". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  337(b)  (1) 
13  amended  by  inserting  "not"  before  "be  re- 
appointed". 

AUTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATION 

SBC.  0.  (a)  Section  338(a)  Is  amended — 
( 1  by  striking  out  "this  subpart"  and  In- 
serting In.  Ueu  thereof  "sections  331  thiough 
335  and  section  337"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1979;"; 
and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  a 'semi- 
colon and  the  following  "$65,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981:  $99.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982:  $110,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1983;  and  $120,000,000  for 
tbe  fiscal  year  ending  September  3,  1984". 

(b)  Section  338(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "this  subpart"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sections  331  through  335  and  sec- 
tion 337". 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  SEXVICZ  COXPB  BCHOUUISHXP 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Sections  751.  762.  753,  754.  755, 
756,  and  757  are  redesignated  as  sections 
338A,  338B,  338C,  338D,  338E.  338F,  and  3380. 
respectively. 

(b)(1)  Section  338A(C)(1)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  754"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  33ffl}". 

(3)  Section  338A(f)(l)(A)(U)  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) is  amended  by  striking  out  "subpart 
II  of  part  D  of  title  III"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "sections  331  through  335  and 
section  337". 

(3)  Section  338A(f)  (2)  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "subpart  IT  of  part  D 
of  title  m"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"sections  331  through  335  and  sections  337 
and  338". 

(4)  Section  338A(f )  (3)  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  754"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "section  338D". 

(5)  Subsections  (I)  and  (J)  of  section 
3^A  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of 
thH  section)  are  repealed. 

(c)(1)  Section  338B(a)  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Btrlltlng  out  "section  753"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "section  338C":   and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  751"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "section  338A". 

(3)  (A)  Section  338B(b)(4)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  Is 


amended  by  striking  out  "section  763"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  338C". 

(B)  Section  338B(b)  (6)  (D)(3)  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
753"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 338C". 

(3)  Section  338B(d)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subpart  n  of  part  D  of 
title  III"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 331  through  336  and  sections  337  and 
338". 

(d)(1)  The  section  heading  for  section 
338C  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section)  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"INDEPENDENT    PRACTICE". 

(3)  Section  338C(a)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  U  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "shall"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "may,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by,  and  consistent  with,  the  re- 
quirements of  applicable  State  law,"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "his"  before  "serv- 
ice obligation"  each  place  It  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  753(a)"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  338B(a) 
or  under  section  335  as  In  effect  prior  to 
October  1, 1977": 

(D)  by  striking  out  "private  clinical 
practice"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In- 
dependent practice":  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "his"  before  "health 
profession"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"the  individual's". 

(3)  Section  338C(b)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "private  practice"  In 
paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "independent  practice": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the 
semicolon  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1): 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1)   the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  the  Individual,  ta  providing  health 
csire  services  covered  by  part  A  or  part  B 
of  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
shall  agree  to  accept  assignment  and  to  ac- 
cept the  reasonable  charge  as  payment  In 
fuU;";  and 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  the  following 
new  paragraph  after  paragraph    (1): 

"(2)  provide  for  the  submission  of  x>erlodlc 
reports  as  required  by  the  Secretary;". 

(4)  Section  338C  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  each 
Individual  released  from  service  obligation 
under  this  section  technical  assistance  to 
assist  such  Individual  In  fulfilling  his  or  her 
agreement  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Failure  to  meet  the  terms  of  the 
agreements  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
considered  a  brecuih  of  the  scholarship  con- 
tract as  provided  In  section  338D. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  out  of  appro- 
priations authopi7«d  under  section  338.  pay 
to  individuals  participating  in  Independent 
practice  under  this  section  the  cost  of  such 
individual's  trtfLlpractlce  Insurance  and  the 
lesser  of — 

"(1)  (A)  $10,000  in  the  first  year  of  obU- 
gated  service: 

"(B)  $7,500  In  the  second  year  of  obU- 
gated  service: 

"(C)  W.OOO  In  the  third  year  of  obU- 
gated  service:  and 

"(D)  $2,500  In  the  fourth  year  of  obli- 
gated service:  or 

"(2)  an  amount  determined  bv  subtract- 
ing such  individual's  net  !nrx>me  before  taxes 
from  the  Income  the  Individual  would  have 
received  as  a  member  of  the  Corps  for  each 
such  year  of  obligated  servloe.". 
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(e)(1)  Section  838D  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  redesig- 
nating subsections  (b),  (c),and  (d)  ae  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),and  (c) ,  respectively. 

(2)  SecUon  3380  (a)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection)   Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  751"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  33eA"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3); 

(C)  by  Inserting  "or"  at  tbe  end  of  para- 
graph (3):  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  falls  to  accept  payment,  or  Instructs 
the  educational  Institution  In  which  he  is 
enrolled  not  to  accept  payment,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  of  a  scholarship  under  such  con- 
tract,". 

(3)  Section  338D(b)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  paragraph 
(1)   of  this  subsection)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(for  any  reason) "  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "  (for  any  reason  not 
specified  In  subsection  (a)  or  section  338F 
(b))": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  752  or  753" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  338B 
or  338C"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  753"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  338B";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "section  753"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  338C". 

(f)(1)  The  section  heading  for  section 
338E  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"GRANTS"    and    Inserting    in    Ueu     thereof 

"LOANS". 

(2)  Section  338E(a)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  la  amended: 

(A)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "out  of  ap- 
propriations authorized  under  section  338." 
after  "The  Secretary  may"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "grant"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "loan";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  an  In- 
dividual who  has  entered  Into  an  agreement 
imder  section  763)". 

(3)  Section  338E(a)  (2)  (A)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  Is 
amended  bv  str'klng  out  "and  described  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  753(a)". 

(4)  Section  338E(a)  (2)  (B)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  753(b)  (1)" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  338C 
(b)(1)". 

(5)  Section  338E(a)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(6)  Section  338E(b)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "grant"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "loan". 

(7)  Section  338E(c)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "grant"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "loan"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  shall  set  by  regulation  Interest 
rates  and  repayment  terms  for  loans  under 
this  section.". 

(8)  The  second  sentence  of  section  338E(d) 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "120 
days"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60  days" 
and  by  striking  out  beginning  with  "an 
amount  determined  under  section  764(c)" 
through  the  period  and  at  the  end  thereof 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "within  90  davs,  the 
full  amount  of  the  principal  and  Interest 
owed  by  such  Individual  under  this  section". 

(g)(1)(A)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
338F(a)  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"this  subpart"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  338A  through  338E". 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of  section  338F(a) 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection   (a)    of  this 


section)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "two" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "three". 

(3)  Section  338P  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsections : 

"(b)  Notwltbstandlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  subpart — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  may  not  enter  Into  any 
new  or  continuing  scholarship  contract  after 
September  30,  1981,  unless  such  contract  pro- 
vides that,  at  the  Secretary's  option,  the  con- 
tract may  be  converted  Into  a  loan  agreement 
under  which  the  individual  Is  relieved  of  his 
service  obligation  and  becomes  liable  for  re- 
payment, at  7  percent  simple  Interest  from 
tbe  date  of  disbursement,  of  all  sums  pro- 
vided to  such  Individual  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  under  such  contract:  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  may  negotiate  with  indi- 
viduals for  the  modification  of  any  scholar- 
ship contract  entered  into  under  this  subpart 
prior  to  October  1,  1981,  to  Include  tbe  provi- 
sion described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(c)  In  establishing  any  loan  agreement 
under  subsection  (b),  tbe  Secretary  shall  set 
reasonable  terms  for  the  period  of  tbe  loan 
and  the  date  upon  which  repayment  begins. 

"(d)  In  implementing  subsection  (b),  the 
Secretary  may  negotiate  Interest  rates  and 
repayment  terms  more  favorable  to  the 
Individual  conditioned  upon  such  Individual 
establishing  an  Independent  practice  In  a 
health  manpower  shortage  area  (designated 
under  section  382) .". 

(h)  Section  3380(a)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  756(a)"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "section  338P(a)". 


By  Mr.  ZORINSKY: 
S.  802.  A  bill  to  remove  the  Soviet  grain 
embargo  unless  the  Presidait  takes  cer- 
tain action;  to  the  CcMnmlttee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

SOVIET    GRAIN    EICBARGO 

Mr.  ZORLNSKY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed  over  my 
amoidment  on  the  grain  embargo  in 
favor  of  a  nearly  meaningless  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution.  I  voted  present  on 
the  substitute  amendment  because  I 
could  in  good  conscience  neither  reject 
any  expression  of  disapproval  of  the  &n- 
bargo,  nor  support  such  a  sham. 

My  colleague  from  Iowa,  I  know,  feels 
as  strongly  as  I  that  the  embargo  an 
sales  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  must  be 
tennina.ted.  Under  the  circumstances, 
however,  I  cannot  agree  with  his  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

I  offered  an  amendment  which  would 
have  forced  the  President  to  live  up  to 
his  campaign  pledge  of  an  expeditious 
decision  on  the  embargo.  My  colleagues 
chose  instead  to  simply  reiterate  yet  an- 
other time  the  Senate's  desire  to  end  the 
embargo. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  President  Is 
not  aware  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  people  they  represent. 
America's  grain  producers  are  tired  of 
hearing  speeches.  They  are  tired  of  hear- 
ing that  the  Senate  has  told  President 
Reagan  how  they  feel.  America's  farmers 
do  not  want  to  hear  that  the  Senate  has 
again  told  President  Reagan  where  it 
stands  on  the  embargo.  They  want  to 
know  where  they  stand.  "Hie  Senate  yes- 
terday had  the  opportunity  to  get  that 
answer  for  the  men  and  women  tolling  in 
America's  com  and  wheat  fields,  and 
they  refused  to  use  It. 


After  nearly  5  mcxiths  studying  the 
problem  and  more  than  2  months  in  the 
White  House,  President  Reagan  still  has 
made  no  decision  on  the  embargo. 
America's  farmers  are  still  suffering  un- 
der the  yoke  of  an  unfair  and  discrimi- 
natory restriction  of  their  markets.  They 
are  still  the  sole  bearers  of  the  national 
security  and  foreign  policy  burden  iiriaced 
on  them  by  a  prevloas  administration. 

Under  the  guise  of  reviewing  the  situa- 
tion, the  Reagan  administration  haa  kqit 
the  embargo  In  place.  If  this  continues 
much  longer,  Mr.  President,  I  wlU  be 
forced  to  believe  that  a  decision  has  in- 
deed been  made — a  decisicm  to  continue 
to  embargo  indefinitely  and  to  deceive 
the  American  people  into  beheving  that 
it  is  still  in  fact  under  review. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  paralleling 
the  amendment  which  was  so  shamefully 
rejected  yesterday.  I  would  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  securing  prompt 
passage  of  the  bill,  and  to  resolve,  once 
and  for  all,  the  questiCHi  of  President 
Reagan's  intentions  on  the  embargo.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beUig  no  objection,  the  hill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd,  as 
follows: 

S.  802 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provlslcHi  of  law, 
effective  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  restrictions  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  agricultural  products  to  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Imposed  on 
January  7,  1980,  shall  expire  unless,  prior 
to  such  effective  date,  the  President  certifies 
to  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  continuation  of  such  lestiUiUcos 
Is  necessary  to  further  slgnlflcanUy  the  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  poUcy  Interests 
of  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  the  continuation  of  such  restrictions 
wUI  not  have  an  undue  adverse  effect  nor 
unfairly  Impose  a  dlscrtmlnatory  burden  on 
the  agricultural  economy  and  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States. 

If  the  President  does  not  make  the  csrtl- 
flcatlons  provided  for  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  President  may,  nonetheless,  delay 
for  a  reasonable  time  tbe  expiration  of  tbe 
restrictions  and  resumption  of  normal  grain 
trade  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Bs- 
publics  by  certifying  to  Congress,  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  tbe  preceding  sentence, 
that  the  President  Intends  to  negotiate  a  new 
bilateral  grains  agreement  with  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Bepublics  to  replace  the 
agreement  that  expires  September  30,  1081. 


ADDITIONAL  C08PON8C«S 

s.  sa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rahpolpr,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz) ,  the  Senat(»-  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DuBZNBRGEK),  and  tbe  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  DAirrosTH)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  63,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  compliance  date 
extensicKis  for  steelmaklng  facilities  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  to  facilitate  mod- 
ernization. 

8.  4SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Csamstoh,  the 

Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bui- 
dick)  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
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(Mr.  BmsN)  were  added  sis  cosponsors  of 
S.  4o8.  a  bill  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  period  of  eli- 
sribility  for  certain  Vietnam-era  veterans 
to  request  readjustment  counseling,  to 
extend  the  program  of  veterans  read- 
justment appointments  In  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  and  to  extend  the  educa- 
tional assistance  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram delimiting  periods  for  Vietnam- 
era  and  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans, respectively,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

S.   49« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haxt,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  <Mr.  Packwood)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cankon) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  498,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit  to  home- 
builders  for  the  construction  of  resi- 
dences incorporating  certain  solar  ai- 
ergy  utilization  characteristics. 

8.    S33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
533,  a  bill  to  establish  public  buildings 
policies  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
establish  the  Public  Buildings  Service  in 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    702 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bauctts,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGiR),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jkpskt)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs. 
Kasskbaitm  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  SYMJfs) ,  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  702,  a  bill  to  allow  an  Income  deduc- 
tion for  certain  motor  carrier  operating 
authorities  to  offset  the  impact  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act  of  1980. 

S.    TSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weickzr)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  750,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  nonrefund- 
able tax  credits  for  investments  in  quali- 
fied industrial  energy  eflBciency  and  fuel 
conversion  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SBNATE    JOnfT    BKSOLTTTIOir    40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  40,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  April  26,  1981,  as  "National 
Recognition  Day  for  Veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era." 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  GREEK  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Wednesday.  March  25.  marks  the  160th 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  bat- 
tle for  Greek  independence.  As  a  nation 
which  successfully  endeavored  upon  a 
similar  struggle  45  years  earlier,  the 
United  States  feels  a  sr>ecial  kinship 
with  the  Greek  people.  This  relationship 
has  further  benefited  bv  the  prireles«;ne&s 
of  Greek  influence,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  on  American  society  today,  and 


by  the  immense  contributions  made  by 
immigrants  from  Greece  over  the  laist 
century. 

The  Greek  people's  passion  for  freedom 
has  long  been  recognized  as  inherent  in 
Greek  character.  In  1953.  after  Greece 
had  defeated  the  Communist  rebel  threat 
of  the  post- World  War  II  period.  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  said: 

Greece  asked  no  favor  except  the  op- 
portunity to  stand  for  those  rights  In  which 
It  believed,  and  It  gave  to  the  world  an  ex- 
ample of  battle  ...  a  battle  that  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  ail  free  men  and  free  women  every- 
where. 

But  tha  Greeks  are  noted  for  their 
more  aesthetic  virtues  as  well.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  era  of  the  ancient 
Greek  empire,  whose  influence  can  still 
be  seen  today  in  art,  sculpture,  architec- 
ture, and  literature. 

Immigration  from  Greece  to  America 
began  on  a  large  scale  around  1890.  Since 
then,  between  500,000  and  1  million 
Greeks  have  come  to  this  country,  and 
in  that  time  have  made  responsible  con- 
tributions to  every  aspect  of  American 
culture. 

America  can  thank  the  people  of 
Greece  for  providing  an  excellent  exam- 
ple to  the  world  of  nationalism  and  pride, 
and  for  their  unending  contributions  as 
citizens  of  this  country.* 


A  DEMOCRATIC  ENERGY  BUDGEn" 

O  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  our  Nation 
has  few  priorities  higher  than  reestab- 
lishing our  energy  independence.  Our 
continued  addiction  to  foreign  oil  gets 
at  the  very  heart  of  our  identity  as  an 
independent  people.  It  threatens  both 
our  national  and  our  economic  security. 

Although  many  Americans  might  like 
to  forget  the  energy  crisis,  wearing  blind- 
ers will  not  make  the  problem  disappear. 

Forty  percent  of  the  oil  this  country 
uses  each  year  comes  from  foreign 
sources.  Over  the  past  10  years.  OPEC 
has  raised  oil  prices  flfteenfold.  This  has 
helped  bring  about  double-digit  inflation. 
Last  year  alone  it  drained  $85  billion  in 
capital  we  could  have  otherwise  directed 
to  our  productive  base. 

As  much  as  OPEC  prices  have  limited 
out  control  of  our  own  economy,  the 
limits  in  our  freedom  of  action  from  a 
sudden  cutoff  of  our  supplies  of  foreign 
oil  would  be  worse.  For  example,  a  year- 
long blockade  of  the  Strait  of  Hormuz — 
the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf : 

Would  add  13  percent  to  the  inflation 
rate: 

Would  decrease  the  GNP  by  8.3  per- 
cent: and 

Would  cut  business  Investment  by  20 
percent. 

Rnally.  pressure  to  keep  oil  flowing 
could  drag  us  into  a  fruitless  war  in  the 
Middle  East — against  what  otherwise 
might  be  In  our  best  interest. 

The  Congress,  under  the  three  pre- 
vious adm*nistratic«is — one  Democratic, 
two  Republican — forged  an  energy  policy 
that  promoted  a  variety  of  alternative 
energy  sources  both  to  secure  energy  in- 
dependence and,  in  the  interim,  to  re- 
duce US.  vulnerability  to  disruptiMis  in 
the  supply  of  foreign  oil. 

Now,  as  a  substitute  for  these  policies. 


the  Reagan  administration  has  proposed 
an  energy  budget  that  reduces  or  elimi- 
nates programs  that  have  contributed  to 
reducing  U.S.  consumption  of  foreign  oil, 
while  maintaining  or  increasing  pro- 
grams to  develop  technologies  that  prob- 
ably will  not  reduce  foreign  oil  consump- 
tion in  the  near  term,  and  will  have  only 
a  speculative  chance  of  reducing  foreign 
oil  consumption  in  the  long  term.  This 
approach  promotes  continued  energy  In- 
security rather  than  energy  security. 

Before  we  establish  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Reagan  policy  and  an  effec- 
tive energy  policy,  let  us  examine  the 
Reagan  proposal  for  clues  to  that  dis- 
tinction. The  proposed  energy  budget 
would  reduce  the  total  amount  of  funds 
available  for  both  energy  supply  R.  &  D. 
activities  and  conservation  by  about  15 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  by  41  per- 
cent in  fiscal  vear  1982. 

This  overall  reduction,  however.  Is  not 
distributed  equitably  among  the  various 
program  functions.  For  example,  the 
proposed  budget  would  cut  funds  for 
solar  programs  by  35  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1981  and  78  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  It  would  cut  funds  for  conservation 
programs  by  35  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1981  and  78  percent  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
It  would  cut  funds  for  fossil  energy  pro- 
grams by  27  percent  in  fiscal  year  1981 
and  by  73  percent  In  fiscal  year  1982. 
And.  finally,  it  would  eliminate  entirely 
the  Solar  Energy  and  Conservation 
Bank,  which  received  a  $1  billion  au- 
thorization under  the  Energv  Security 
Act  in  1980.  but  would  spend  out  only 
$10  million  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  $96 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

While  all  these  energy  research  and 
development  programs  have  fallen  vic- 
tim to  the  budget-cutting  hatchet,  one 
energy  program  has  been  spared  and 
even  fattened:  the  nuclear  energy  re- 
search and  development  program.  The 
administration's  proposed  budget  would 
increase  the  funding  for  that  program 
bv  2.5  percent  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  by 
18.2  percent  in  fiscal  year  1982— an  in- 
crease of  $300  million  over  the  $1.3  bil- 
lion requested  by  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. This  proposal  includes  $100  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981  and  $220  million 
in  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor,  a  project  that  will  cost 
at  least  $3  billion  to  ccmiplete. 

The  Reagan  administration's  limited 
energy  policy,  with  its  excessive  bias  to- 
ward nuclear  energv  research  and  devel- 
opment, has  several  serious  flaws. 

First,  It  gambles  enormous  amounts  of 
tax  dollars  for  research  and  development 
on  extravagant  technologies  that  may 
never  displace  one  drop  of  foreign  oil 
and  may  never  become  economically  vi- 
able. Breeder  reactors,  for  example, 
probably  will  not  become  economically 
viable  before  the  year  2020.  if  at  all,  ac- 
cording to  manv  experts.  Their  commer- 
cial anpeal  will  depend  on  such  Inter- 
related factors  as  the  price  of  uranium, 
the  costs  of  reprocessing  soent  fuel  from 
I'uht  water  reactors,  the  demand  for  ad- 
ditional electrical  generating  capacltv. 
and  the  extent  to  wh'ch  utilities  will  buy 
Ifeht  water  reactors  to  flll  that  demand. 
The  depressed  state  of  uranium  prices, 
the  decreasing  demand  for  additional 
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electrical  generating  capacity  and  light 
water  reactors,  and  the  projected  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  spent  fuel  all  in- 
dicate that  the  date  for  economic  via- 
bility of  breeder  reactors  could  recede 
further  in  the  future. 

Given  the  remote  possibility  that 
breeder  reactors  will  have  commercial 
appeal  within  the  next  40  years,  con- 
tinuation of  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  is  highly  questionable.  Moreover, 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  design 
has  been  described  by  several  experts  as 
outdated.  Indeed,  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy has  developed  a  detailed  concep- 
tual design  for  a  bigger,  better  breeder 
that  It  plans  to  bui^  in  Idaho.  These 
facts  lead  to  the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  is 
nothing  more  than  a  CETA  program  for 
nuclear  engineers. 

David  Stockman,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  presented 
the  best  arguments  against  the  breeder 
technology  generally  and  the  Clinch 
River  reactor  in  particular.  As  a  Con- 
gressman, in  1977.  he  wrote  a  14-page 
brief  opposing  the  Clinch  River  project, 
which  I  Include  for  the  Record.  In  that 
brief.  Mr.  Stockman  said — 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  It 
(CRBR)  Is  totally  Incompatible  with  our 
free  market  approach  to  energy  policy  .  .  . 
The  breeder  cannot  compete  with  existing 
technologies  within  the  time  frame  con- 
templated by  Its  advocates  without  massive 
subsidies. 

The  Reagan  administration  seeks  to 
increase  other  nuclear  R.  &  D.  programs 
with  the  same  zeal  with  which  It  hopes 
to  throw  tax  dollars  away  on  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor.  Yet,  increased  de- 
velopment and  use  of  nuclear  power  will 
not  substantially  contribute  to  U.S. 
energy  independence. 

There  are  several  reasons  why.  First, 
nuclear  power  consumers — electric  utili- 
ties— consumed  less  than  7  percprit  of 
all  the  oil  used  in  the  United  States  in 
1980,  and  by  the  end  of  the  decade  will 
consume  only  a  few  percent  of  the  oil 
used.  Thus,  utilities  do  not  depend  heav- 
ily on  foreign  oil. 

Second,  the  annual  increases  in  de- 
mand for  electricity  have  become  con- 
sbtently  less  over  the  last  few  years  and 
will  continue  to  decrease.  The  annual  in- 
creases in  demand  have  declined  from 
7  percent  in  the  early  l970's  to  less  than 
2  percent  today. 

Finally,  increased  use  of  coal-flred 
generation,  rather  than  nuclear  power, 
has  predominantly  contributed  to  the  re- 
duction of  oil  consumption  by  electric 
utilities.  For  example,  between  1978  and 
1980.  nuclear  power  generation  declined 
9  percent.  If  nuclear  power  were  a  direct 
substitute  for  oil.  oil  consumption  would 
have  increased  by  at  least  8  percent.  Caa- 
trary  to  expectation,  however,  actual  oil 
consumption  by  utilities  declined,  25 
percent,  imdoubtedly  because  utilities  re- 
lied on  other  nonnuclear  energy  sources 
to  supply  the  difference.  Consequently, 
rather  than  displace  foreign  oil.  nuclear 
power  tends  to  compete  with  coal  and 
natural  gas  as  the  fuel  utUities  use  to 
generate  electricity. 

The  Congress  should  recognize  and 
correct  this  first  flaw  in  the  Reagan  ad- 
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ministration's  limited  energy  policy  by 
supporting  continued  funding  for  pro- 
grams that  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  further  reduce  consumption  of 
oil  in  the  near  term.  For  example,  the 
DOE  has  estimated  that  its  programs  for 
solar  energy  and  energy  conservation 
reidace  about  102  million  barrels  per 
year  of  oil,  or  20  days  per  year  of  im- 
ported oil,  while  its  nuclear  energy  pro- 
grams replace  only  4  million  barrels  per 
year  of  oil,  or  less  than  1  day  per  year 
of  foreign  oil.  Another  DOE  study  shows 
that,  after  accounting  for  higher  energy- 
prices  to  reduce  consumption  and  energ>- 
tax  credits  to  encourage  use  of  alterna- 
tive sources.  DOE's  conservation  and 
solar  programs  could  further  reduce 
projected  annual  U.S.  consumption  of 
oil  and  natural  gas  by  about  10  percent 
by  the  year  2000 — 20  to  30  years  before 
the  breeder  reactor  could  possibly  bear 
economic  fruit. 

By  reducing  the  disproportionate  in- 
creases in  the  proposed  budget  for  nu- 
clear energy  R.  &  D.  and  transferring 
most  of  the  funds  to  the  more  cost-effec- 
tive solar  and  conservation  programs 
and  synthetic  fuels,  the  Congress  can 
place  this  country  back  on  the  road  to 
energy  independence. 

A  second  flaw  in  the  Reagan  energy 
budget  proposal  Is  Its  Panglossian  opti- 
mism that  the  free  market  will  provide 
energy  security  without  additional  "en- 
couragement" from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Reagan  proposal  leaves  to  the  free 
market  the  development  of  those  energy 
sources  that  can  contribute  the  most  to 
reducing  consumption  of  foreign  oil. 
while  it  subsidizes  technologies  that  may 
never  contribute  to  energy  independence. 
If  our  need  to  reduce  oil  imports  were 
not  so  urgent  and  if  the  free  market 
operated  perfectly,  we  could  accept  the 
notions  that  the  free  market  can  most 
efficiently  allocate  resources  for  energy 
development,  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  adopt  a  new  policy  of 
benign  neglect  toward  the  need  to  at- 
tain energy  independence. 

Unfortunately,  neither  is  the  case.  For 
example,  the  free  market  does  not  ac- 
count for  imexpected  interruptions  in 
the  supply  of  foreign  oil.  The  true  cost 
of  oU  Includes  both  the  actual  market 
price  of  oil  plus  an  additional  amount 
that  reflects  the  price  of  continued  US. 
vulnerability  to  supply  disruptions.  The 
free  market's  inability  to  respond  to  this 
true  "cost"  requires  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  promote  the  use  of  alternatives 
to  oil  to  free  the  Nation  from  Its  vulner- 
ability. 

In  addition,  the  free  market  cannot 
operate  properly  without  adequate  In- 
formation upon  which  businesses  and 
individuals  can  make  economically  effi- 
cient choices  of  which  alternative  energy 
source,  if  any,  to  use.  Yet,  the  Reagan 
limited  energy  policy  would  cut  the  very 
programs  that  provide  information  to 
enhance  the  operation  of  the  free  mar- 
ket: Energy  extension  services.  State 
conservation  programs,  energy  efficiency 
labeling  for  appliances,  and  voluntary 
building  energy  performance  standards. 

Finally,  significant  barriers  prevent 
those  energy  sources  whose  funds  the 


Reagan  proposal  would  cut  drastically 
from  competing  on  an  equal  footing  with 
those  sources,  such  as  nuclear  power,  for 
which  the  Reagan  proposal  would  in- 
crease funding  levels.  The  numerous 
small  firms  that  have  attempted  to  enter 
the  solar  energy  and  energy  conservation 
fields  often  do  not  enjoy  sufficiently  great 
economies  of  scale  to  permit  them  to  pur- 
sue major  research  and  development  ef- 
forts or  to  market  their  products  exten- 
sively. 

By  contrast,  five  large  Arms  have  vir- 
tually captured  the  market  for  manufac- 
turing nuclear  powerplants  and.  because 
of  their  size,  can  achieve  sufficient  econo- 
mies of  scale  for  their  R.  b  D.  or  market- 
ing activities.  Thus,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  become  a  partner  in  these 
activities  to  reduce  the  barriers  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  near- term  cranmer- 
clalizatlon  of  alternative  energy  technol- 
ogies. 

Securing  energy  independence  is  too 
essential  for  our  national  interest  to 
leave  It  to  the  whims  of  an  imperfect 
market.  Thus,  the  Congress  should  sup- 
port these  programs  which  will  achieve, 
over  the  shortest  period  of  time,  the 
greatest  marginal  decrease  in  foreign  oil 
consimiptlon  for  each  tax  dollar  spent. 
The  Reagan  admlnistratiMi  has  the  bur- 
den of  proving  that  its  allocation  of 
funds  within  the  energy  budget  will  pro- 
duce that  result. 

The  third  flaw  in  the  administration's 
proposed  energy  budget  is  Its  emphasis 
on  "high-technology"  alternative  energy 
sources  that  necessarily  concentrate  con- 
trol in  a  few  corporate  nands.  The 
Congress  should  take  just  the  opposite 
approach  and  support  those  alternative 
energy  sources — to  the  extent  they  prove 
cost  efficient — which  give  individuals 
greater  control  over  their  own  energy 
security  and  encourage  self-reliance. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  most  serious  flaw 
of  the  Reagan  proposal  is  its  blafnt  In- 
consistency in  its  "free  market"  ap- 
proach. On  the  one  hand,  it  cites  free 
market  the<Hles  to  justify  reducing  pro- 
grams that  promote  nonnuclear  energy 
sources  while,  on  the  other  hemd,  it  funds 
an  extensive  subsidy  program  for  nuclear 
energy  research  and  development.  The 
"double  standard"  for  justifying  the  al- 
location of  funds  within  the  energy  budg- 
et just  does  not  make  sense. 

Secretary  of  Energy  Edwards  repeat- 
edly has  argued  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  Increase  its  programs  to 
promote  nuclear  energy  and.  In  particu- 
lar, build  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reac- 
tor, to  help  the  nuclear  industry  get  on 
its  feet  a^Lin.  We  should  ask,  however, 
why  an  Industry  that  has  existed  fw  over 
25  years  and  has  received  billions  of  dol- 
lars tn  Federal  subsidies  should  require 
an  addition  Federal  umbilical  cord  to  as- 
sure its  survival? 

■nie  Congress  should  rem'nd  the  Rea- 
gan administration  that  it  cannot  have 
it  both  ways.  We  cannot  subsidize  the 
nuclear  Industry  at  the  same  time  that 
funding  for  other,  potentially  more  cost- 
efficient  energv  technologies  on  the  verge 
of  full  commercialization  is  drastically 
reduced.  If  the  Reagan  administration 
wishes  to  vply  the  free  market  philoao- 
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phy  to  energy  policy.  It  should  apply  that 
philosophy  consistently. 

From  this  analysis  of  the  ReagEui  ad- 
ministration's nonenergy  policy,  several 
general  criteria  emerge  that  could  guide 
the  Congress  in  substituting  for  it  an 
energy  program  that  defines  a  proper 
role  for  the  Federal  Qovemment  and 
that  can  achieve  energy  independence  in 
the  near  term.  This  program  should  rely 
on  the  free  market,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible,  to  allocate  available  re- 
sources for  promoting  alternative  energy 
technologies.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  Federal  Government  should  play  a 
seven-part  role. 

First,  it  should  widely  disseminate  in- 
formation about  all  alternative  energy 
technologies  to  enhance  the  efOciency  of 
the  free  market. 

Second,  it  should  pursue  R.  b  D.  activi- 
ties for  those  alternative  energy  technol- 
ogies which  could  most  efiQciently  replace 
foreign  oil  in  the  near  term  but  are  too 
expensive  for  the  private  sector  to  de- 
velop at  the  current  time.  Conversely, 
it  should  not  support  R.  &  D.  activities 
for  alternative  energy  technologies  that 
have  only  a  speculative  chance  of  com- 
mercialization and  of  efiOciently  displac- 
ing ccxisumption  of  foreign  oil. 

Third,  it  should  encourage  faster  de- 
creases in  the  consumption  of  foreign 
oil  that  the  natural  operation  of  the  free 
market  would  otherwise  achieve.  These 
steps  preferably  should  take  the  form  of 
incentives,  such  as  tariffs  on  imported 
oil  with  revenues  rebated  through  the 
tax  system,  rather  than  mandatory  Gov- 
ernment regulations. 

Fourth,  it  should  aid  those  people, 
particularly  at  lower  income  levels,  who 
cannot  readily  adapt  to  increases  in 
prices  and  changes  in  energy  technology. 
This  aid  should  take  the  form  of  low-in- 
come weatherization  assistance  of 
"retrofit  vouchers "  that  enable  the  re- 
cipients to  Improve  energy  efBclency 
rather  than  as  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance, which  constitutes  a  recurring  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  but  does  not 
reduce  overall  energy  consiunption.  This 
approach  should  be  swiftly  replaced  with 
"lifeline  utility  rate"  reform. 

Fifth,  it  should  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  implementing  a  national 
energy  policy. 

Sixth,  it  should  provide  for  effective 
emergency  planning  during  the  period 
that  the  United  States  must  necessarily 
depend  on  foreign  oil. 

Finally,  it  should  maintjtip  a  vigorous 
antitrust  program  to  guarantee  against 
anticompetitive  activities  that  reduce  the 
efficiency  of  the  free  market  or  divert 
resources  from  needed  energy  produc- 
tion. 

This  Nation's  continued  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  is  a  national  problem  that 
requires  a  national  solution.  We  cannot 
blithely  assume  that  the  market  will 
solve  that  problem  for  us.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  role  to  play  in  solv- 
ing that  problem — research  and  develop- 
ment— a  role  far  more  critical  than 
merely  pursuing  expensive  and  specula- 
tive activities  for  energy  technologies 
that  may  never  reduce  oxu-  energy  de- 
pendence. 


The  Congress  should  carefully  scruti- 
nize the  allocation  of  funds  within  the 
ReagEui  administration's  energy  budget. 
If  it  agrees  that  the  programs  supported 
under  the  budget  will  perpetuate  rather 
than  eliminate  energy  insecurity,  then  it 
has  an  obhgation  to  reject  and  reallocate 
the  fimds  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  sources  which  can  end 
our  reliance  on  foreign  oil.  Anything  less 
could  seriously  jeopardize  the  national 
interest.* 


RURAL   TRANSPORTA-nON   CO- 
OPERATIVES: AN  UPDATE 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  last  fall 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced an  Innovative  pilot  project  on 
rural  and  agricultural  transportation. 
Designed  to  test  whether  rural  transpor- 
tation services  can  be  improved  by  form- 
ing transporation  cooperatives,  this  pro- 
gram  has.  I  believe,  a  great  potential  for 
resolving  some  of  the  very  serious  trans- 
portation problems  that  have  plagued 
agricultural  producers  for  years. 

In  January  of  this  year,  I  sponsored  a 
series  of  meetings  around  the  State  of 
Montana  with  our  Governor,  Ted 
Schwinden.  to  explore  the  potential  for 
rural  transportation  cooperatives  in 
Montana.  The  response  we  received  was 
extremely  enthusiastic.  As  much  as  any- 
thing else,  this  enthusiastic  response 
spoke  to  the  seriousness  of  Montana's 
transportation  problems. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  these 
meetings  the  Montana  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  put  together  a  prepro- 
posal  for  rural  transportation  coopera- 
tives In  Montana.  The  submission  of  the 
preproposal  Is  the  first  step  that  States 
must  take  in  developing  a  plan  for  sub- 
mission to  USDA. 

I  have  reviewed  Montana's  prepro- 
posal. It  is  well  developed,  well  conceived, 
and  complete.  It  is  also  extremely  Infor- 
mative. For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  that  the  proposal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  proposal  follows : 

State  or  MoMTAifA, 
Helena.  Mont..  March  13. 1981. 
Hon.  John  R.  Block, 

Secretary,    U.S.   Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DCAK  SccxxTAiT  BLOCK :  PuTBuant  to  Secre- 
tary Bergland's  letter  dated  January  14,  1981, 
on  Rural  Transportation  Cooperatives,  the 
following  letter  should  be  considered  as  a 
pre-proposal  for  each  specific  rural  transpor- 
tation cooperative  that  the  State  of  Montana 
wishes  to  propose. 

The  pre-proposal  covers  a  three-phase 
project  which  I  have  designated  the  Montana 
Stat«  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  State 
agency  to  be  responsible  for  reviewing  situa- 
tions In  the  State  and  submitting  pre-pro- 
posals  for  this  demonstration  project. 

The  Montana  Department  of  Agrlcultiire 
has  the  facility  to  match  the  federal  funds 
given  to  this  State  through  an  arrangement 
of  tn-klnd  services. 

The  State  of  Montana  is  extremely  Inter- 
ested In  oom-jletlng  these  propo.sals  and 
being  selected  for  an  organizational  and 
operational  funding  of  the  projects. 

Due  to  the  shortness  of  time,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  be  somewhat  cursory  in  the 
analyses,  however,  it  is  anticipated  that 
during  the  proposal  stage  the  project  feasi- 
bilities will  be  completely  developed. 


■niank  you  for  your  consideration  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Rural  TransportaUon  Coop 
project. 

Sincerely, 

Ted  Schwinden,  Governor. 

PEEPaOPOSAL    rOR    StTBMISSION    TO    REVIEW    OF 
RlTEAL        TeaNSPOBTATION        OBGAmZATIOMS; 

Demonstbation  Psoceam 

1.  The  Purposes  of  this  Program: 

a.  Thta  demonstration  project  will  establish 
rural  transportation  cooperatives  to  provide 
essential  transportation  services  in  two  spe- 
clflo  locations  and  generally  statewide  in  the 
rural  areas  of  Montana.  The  project  will  help 
maintain  vital  transportation  services  for 
agriculture  and  rural  development. 

b.  The  transportation  cooperative  demon- 
stration projects  will  provide  an  alternative 
service  in  those  areas  where  a  loss  of  rail 
service  has  occurred  or  potentially  will  occur 
In  the  foreseeable  future. 

c.  The  demonstration  projects  will  Involve 
a  large  cross-section  of  the  rural  farm  pro- 
ducer and  elevator  operators  and  will  help 
mitigate  and  off -set  rising  costs  and  deterio- 
ration of  transportation  plant. 

d.  The  transportation  demonstration  proj- 
est  will  assist  the  rural  producers  in  deter- 
mining their  own  solutions  to  their  trans- 
portation problems  by  allowing  participation 
to  alleviate  and  mitigate  continuing  trans- 
portation problems  In  the  movement  of  their 
grain  to  market. 

2.  Background: 

Montana  has  been  faced  with  some  of  the 
largest  abandonments  of  rail  system  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  abandon- 
ments of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul 
and  Pacific  lines  west  of  Miles  City,  Montana. 
caused  an  adverse  social-economic  and  en- 
vironmental Impact  upon  Montana.  The  prin- 
cipally affected  commodities  were  coal,  grain, 
potatoes,  and  timber  within  the  state.  Com- 
munities within  Montana  may  experience 
primary  and  secondary  Job  losses.  Several 
communities  whose  existence  and  livelihood 
was  dependent  upon  the  railroads  were  par- 
ticularly hard  hit.  Those  Included  Harlow- 
ton.  Roundup.  Deer  Lodge,  and  Lewlstown. 

The  results  of  these  abandonments  have 
catwed  heavy  increases  in  local  motor  carrier 
traffic  In  localized  areas. 

The  Burlington  Northern's  market  posi- 
tion In  Montana.  Idaho,  and  Washington 
was  gre<»tlv  strengthened  by  the  abandon- 
ment and  there  was  a  corresoonding  decrease 
in  price  and  service  competition  between  the 
railroad  and  other  transportation  modes. 

The  fiscal  resources  of  the  state  and  local 
governments  in  Washlnirton.  Idsho.  and 
Montana  were  strained  by  tax  base  erosion 
and  efforts  to  mitigate  adverse  Impacts  as- 
sociated with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Milwau- 
kee west  of  Miles  City. 

.■>.  DeacrlDtion  of  the  Project: 

The  Montana  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  submitting  this  preproposal  requesting 
that  funding  be  forthcoming  for  evaluation 
of  the  feasibility  of  a  pilot  demonstration 
pro'eot  for  rural  transportation  service  with- 
in Montana.  The  Montana  Deoartment  of 
Agriculture  has  worked  cloeely  with  and  has 
concurrence  of  the  Rail  Planning  Unit  wltti- 
In  the  Montana  Defoartznent  of  Highways 
with  resoect  to  this  nroiect. 

The  protect  Is  divided  into  three  parts 
The  protect  is  basdcally  a  shlpoer's  coopera- 
Uve  with  rail/truck  transfer  facilities  located 
in  Lewlstown,  Montana  and  around  Plenty- 
wood.  Montana  and  a  support  computerized 
back-haul  system  with  incoming  and  oat- 
grlng  data  transmission. 

The  highway-rail  facility  to  be  located  at 
Lewlstown.  Montana  will  serve  a  surrounding 
seven-county  area  and  be  comprised  of  a 
bro^d  bised  g-ouo  of  farmers  end  grain 
hanrtiers  from  Per?us  County. 

The  highway-rail  facility  to  be  located 
around  Plentywood.  Montana  will  serve  the 
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surrounding  five-county  area  and  be  com- 
prised of  a  broad  based  group  of  farmers 
and  coop  members  within  the  area. 

These  rail  transfer  facilities  will  cost  in 
the  range  of  (4-95  million  dollars  with  the 
Lewlstown  facility  at  about  $2-^2.5  million 
dollars  and  the  Plentywood  facility  at  $2-(3 
million  dollars.  The  Plentywood  facility  will 
be  located  on  one  of  the  longest  branch 
lines  in  the  state  and  in  one  of  the  most 
productive  areas  of  the  state.  Its  design  may 
encoimfiaes  utilization  of  both  spring  wheat, 
barley  and  durum  wheat. 

Tbe  rail  transfer  facility  around  the 
Plentywood  area  may  Involve  utilization  ul- 
timately of  a  competitive  rail  system  (Soo 
Line)  In  order  to  provide  effective  Intra- 
modal  competition  forces  within  north- 
eststem  Montana. 

This  report  will  briefly  analyze  the 
markets  available  around  each  of  the  facil- 
ities. The  following  Table  No.  I  indicate* 
the  wheat  and  barley  produced  in  the  five 
counties  surrounding  the  Plentywood  area. 

TABLE  I 

(In  butheli] 


AU  wheat,  1979           Barley,  1979 

Daniels 

McCone 

Richland 

Roosevelt 

Sheiidan 

3,652,300                 306,800 
4, 041,  500                  346, 300 
2,875,400                  596,400 
6,235,000                  461,300 
6,403,200                 381,500 

Tout 

23,180,400              2,092,300 

Total,  all  (rain 

25,272,700 

Note.— Table  II  showt  the  wheat  and  barley  available  in  the 
7-county  area  surroundinj  the  Lewlstown,  Mont,  site. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
(PRA)  refused  to  allow  the  Milwaukee  to 
abandon  any  Emergency  Rail  Services  Act 
funding  for  the  lines  west  of  Miles  City 
and  therefore  the  Milwaukee  determined 
that  the  lines,  even  though  profitable,  were 
non-essential  to  its  core  system. 

The  Burlington  Northern  (BN)  on  12-1- 
80  instituted  multi-car  rates  from  all  points 
in  Montana  on  west-bound  wheat.  Of  all  the 
wheat  in  Moulana  approximately  90  percent 
moves  west-bound  and  of  t^at  about  bo  per- 
cent goes  into  export  position.  The  dis- 
tances which  the  wheat  must  travel  are  long 
and  the  terrain  is  not  conducive  to  economi- 
cal truck  transportation. 

Montana  is  basically  faced  with  one  rail- 
road, theBN. 

In  middle  January,  the  state  was  advised 
that  the  USDA.  Office  of  Transportation 
therein,  was  proposing  a  transportation  dem- 
onstration project  based  upon  a  transpor- 
tation cooperative  type  structure.  The  idea 
revolved  the  premise  that  the  shippers  could 
form  a  cooperative  or  shipper  association 
which  would  deal  with  and  start  to  solve 
some  of  their  overall  transportation  prob- 
lems. The  Montana  Department  it  Agricul- 
ture, the  Montana  Department  of  Highways 
and  Senator  Baucus'  office  conducted  a  series 
of  informative  brleflnKs  around  the  ttate 
with  USDA  staff  people.  At  each  of  these 
briefings  a  steering  group  was  put  together 
(Appendix  A)  which  were  charged  wltli  the 
duty  of  developing  transportation  coop 
Ideas  for  submission  and  evaluation  by  the 
state.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
three  follow-up  meetln'^.  two  in  Lewis- 
town  and  one  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state  to  put  together  the  ideas  and  coalesce 
them  into  workable  projects.  The  depart- 
ment has  Involved  in  excess  of  201  people  In 
this  process  and  have  sent  numerous  survey 
letters  in  an  attempt  to  generate  ideas.  The 
department  has  utilized  the  resources  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  State  De- 
partment of  Highways,  the  community  devel- 
opment people,  the  various  local  planners, 


the  university,  and  trucking  organizations  in 
preparing  this  pre-proposal  which  the  de- 
partment chooses  to  subtnlt. 

3.  Contract  Person : 

a.  Mr.  Terry  C.  Whiteside,  Manager,  Mar- 
keting and  Transportation.  Montana  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Capitol  Station,  Hel- 
ena. Montana  69620;  (406)  449-3124,  will  be 
the  contact  person  for  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  He  may  be  consulted  to  com- 
municate about  the  feasibility  and  plan- 
ning studies,  budget  for  the  studies,  etc. 

4.  Certification  of  the  State : 

a.  The  State  of  Montana  hereby  certifies 
that  it  win  meet  the  state  matching  require- 
ments of  the  studies  needed  for  completing 
the  proposal  If  the  pre-proposal  is  selected. 
The  state  also  indicates  that  It  may  utilize 
inklnd  service  matches  for  completing  the 
proposal. 

TABU  II 
[Inbtnhsh] 


All  wheat,  1979 


Barley,  1979 


2,395,900 
226,500 
122,900 

1,406,300 
125. 700 
108,100 
289.400 


4, 676, 800 


Ferfui 4,072,900 

Garfield 1,186,300 

Golden  Valley 373, 200 

Judith  Basin 2,035.500 

Musselshell 349,200 

Petroleum 83,900 

WheaUand 466,200 

Tout 8,567,200 

ToUl,  all  train 13,244,000 


A  map  of  the  rail  lines  of  Montana  is  pro- 
vided in  Appendix  B.  One  should  note  that 
Lewlstown,  Montana  is  in  central  Montana 
and  Plentywood,  Montana  is  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Montana. 

T'le  third  nart  of  this  n-^-pronosal  would 
include  a  feaaiblUty  analysis  of  a  compu- 
terized back-haul  system  which  would  allow 
prospective  shippers  and  motor  carriers  to 
have  a  focal  point  from  which  to  contract 
back-hauls  and  forward-hauls  to  market. 
This  will  provide  Increased  fiexlbllity  for 
shippers  in  Montana  to  be  able  to  contract 
the  various  truckloads  that  need  to  be 
moved. 

6.  Ooals  of  the  Proposed  Cooperative: 
The  proposed  cooperative  project  is  cen- 
tered around  the  concept  that  development 
of  rail-highway  transfer  facilities  will  Insure 
continued  rail  service  to  the  areas  and  pre- 
vent abandonment  of  rail  services  in  the 
future.  The  second  goal  of  the  transporta- 
tion cooperative  protects  are  to  pro^'lde  in- 
creased opportunities  for  efficient  utilization 
of  alternative  modes. 

7.  Funding  Sources: 

It  is  anticipated  that  during  the  feasibil- 
ity develooment  oi  the  proposal  that  the 
final  funding  sources  will  be  developed.  It 
Is  anticipated  also  that  applications  will  be 
made  for  Farm  Home  Administration  loans 
or  loan  guarantees  under  the  Community 
Facilities  Program.  It  Is  uncertain  at  the 
time  of  this  writing  whether  the  Business 
and  Industry  Loan  Guarantee  Program  will 
be  available  for  funding  a  project  of  this 
nature  due  to  Presidential  cuts  of  the  Farm 
Home  Administration  programs.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  feasibility  analysis  of  each 
part  of  the  proposal  will  be  sublect  to  re- 
view and  must  be  capable  of  profitable  oo- 
eration  prior  to  aopllcation  to  the  Farm 
Home  or  other  loan  guarantee  programs.  It 
Is  anticipated  that  the  necessary  legal  au- 
thority for  constructing,  operating  and 
maintaining  the  proposed  facility  or  service 
will  be  obtained  and  provisions  made  for 
obtaining,  giving,  security  for,  and  repaying 
the  propased  loan.  The  applicant  for  the  loan 
will  be  resDonslble  for  onerttUng.  maintain- 
ing, managing,  and  providing  for  Its  con- 
tinued availability  to  the  general  public  at 
reasonable  rates.  The  State  Department  of 


Agriculture  will  initially  exercise  the  above- 
described  responsibilities  even  though  tb« 
facility  may  be  ultimately  operated,  main- 
tained, or  managed  by  a  third  party. 

Negotiations  for  otHainlng  conitinuoua  and 
adequate  rlghfts-of-way  and  interest  in  land 
needed  for  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  facility  have  already  be- 
gun. 

The  project  will  alao  consider  alternative 
funding  sources  such  as  state  rail  bonding 
authority  for  facilities  and  equipment,  to- 
geither  with  community  and  county  funding 
sources. 

8.  Deecriptlon  of  the  Nature  of  the  Sur- 
veys and  Planning  Efforts: 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  necessary  plan- 
ning efforts  for  determining  the  feasibility 
and  acceptability  of  the  proposed  service  will 
cover  the  following  points : 

1.  Complete  a  market  feasibility  study. 

2.  Determine  the  cost  for  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  construction 

3.  Develop  a  time  flow  schedule  for  con- 
struction together  with  financing  Instru- 
menta. 

4.  Conduct  preliminary  negotiations  for 
land  sites. 

6.  Finalize  the  fla^udng  package  and  ap- 
propriate applicattons. 

6.  Submission  of  flnal  feasibility  analysis 
to  USDA  and  thd  lending  institutions. 

It  is  anticipated  that  during  the  conduct 
of  these  planning  and  sun-ey  efforts  that  the 
State  Departznent  of  Agriculture  will  utilize 
in-house  staff  studies  on  the  bulk  loading  fa- 
cilities, some  consultant  work,  and  possibly 
some  land-grant  univeralty  personnti. 

9.  Support  by  Lewlstown  City/County 
Planning  Board: 

Appendix  C  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
John  Hughes.  Planning  Director  of  the  Lew- 
lstown City/County  Planning  Board  which 
indicates  that  Lewlstown  has  a  local  devH- 
opment  corporation  by  the  name  of  New  In- 
dustries. Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation  which 
stands  willing  to  assist  In  any  developomU 
efforts  undertaken  in  the  Lewlatown  ana. 
This  group  has  met  and  adopted  a  resolutltm 
of  support  for  the  project  which  has  been 
proposed  and  they  are  anxious  to  become  in- 
volved. Appendix  C  also  indicates  some  draft 
material  from  the  Overall  Bconomlc  Plan 
Which  includes  development  of  a  highway- 
rail  transfer  facility. 

10.  Support  by  Fngus  County  OC  ft  D  Fa- 
cilities. Inc.: 

Appendix  D  is  a  copy  of  a  le«^ter  from  Timo- 
thy J.  OUare.  Esq.  who  represents  the  Fer- 
gus Coimty  CC  ft  D  Facllltlea.  Inc. 

This  group  indicates  that  they  are  willing 
to  participate  undemeith  this  transporta- 
tion coop  demonstration  project  and  locate 
a  highway-rail  transfer  facility  in  Lewis- 
town.  Mr.  Terry  C.  Whiteside  has  met  with 
the  Fergus  CC  ft  D  Facilities.  Inc.  and  has 
viewed  their  plans  and  some  of  their  market 
feasibility  studies.  This  group  was  formed  in 
response  to  the  transportation  coop  demon- 
stration project  idea.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  facility  which  the  proposal  wUl  study 
wUl  be  in  the  2  to  2.5  million  dollar  range. 

11.  Support  by  the  Montana  Department 
oi  Highways.  Rail  Planning  Unit: 

The  Montana  Department  of  Highways, 
Rail  Planning  Unit,  under  its  manager,  Mr. 
John  D.  Craig,  has  indicated  his  conviction 
for  long-term  support  for  the  rail  lines  In 
and  around  the  Lewlstown  area.  The  rail 
planning  program  in  Montana  is  projecting 
to  spend  DUMt  of  Its  current  rail  planning 
allocations  for  the  current  year  on  rail  lines 
around  the  Lewlstown,  Montana  area.  The 
negotiations  are  currently  continuing  with 
the  Burlington  Northern  Railroad  for  those 
rehabilltatloa  projects. 

12.  The  State  of  Montana  Bequests  Plan- 
ning Grant: 

The  State  of  Montana  respectfully  requests 
that  the  task  force  provide  a  planning  grant 
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for  th«  pre-propoBal  In  order  to  assist  the 
State  In  development  of  a  proposal  for  sub- 
mission to  USDA  on  cransportHtlon  coop- 
eratives. This  planning  grant  will  be  used 
to  develop  analysis  and  the  plsoining  steps 
and  to  negoUate  the  budgets  for  analysis 
and  plaiuxlng  of  the  proposed  project.  The 
state  respectfully  requests  that  It  reielve 
a  planning  grant  of  »6O,0OO.  In  federal  funds 
for  analysis  and  planning  activities.  The 
state  plans  to  conduct  the  analyses  and  plans 
for  this  proposed  project  together  with  as- 
sistance from  the  Montana  State  University 
and/or  some  outside  consultants.  The  state 
of  Montana  feels  that  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  projects  being  spread  over  such  a  wide 
geographic  area  and  the  complexities  of  the 
planning  processes  that  It  will  require  rhe 
full  (ecOOO.  to  complete  the  proposals  for 
submission  to  the  task  force  for  a  selection 
of  a  denranstratlon  project.  The  Montana 
Department  of  Agriculture  feels  that  the 
projects  are  extremely  worthwhile  and  will 
benefit  a  large  number  of  rural  users  wWch 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  rail  aban- 
donments within  the  state  during  the  last 
two  years. 

W.   OOROON  McOmbe«, 
DtrectOfr,     Montana     Department     of 
Agriculture. 

TiRRT     C.     WHrrKSttB, 

Manager,  Marketing  <t  Transportation 
Unit,  Montana  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Raymond   W.   Brattlt, 

Attorney.  Montana  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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Art  Habel.  Box  217,  Dutton,  Mont.  59433. 
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Herman  Johnson,  Scobey.  Mont.  59263. 

Mildred  Johnson.  Palrvlew.  Mont.  59221. 

W.  B.  Jones.  Choteau,  Mont.  69422. 

Wilbur  Jones.  Scobey.  Mont.  59263. 

L.  R.  Kallevlg.  530  9th  St.,  North  Glasgow, 
Mont.  69230. 

Joe  F.  Kandud,  24  S.  Ewing,  Helena,  Mont. 
69601. 


Ada  Keen,  Wolf  Point,  Mont.  69201. 

BiU  Klrkpatrick,  619  SW  Higglns  Ave., 
Missoula,  Mont.  bdSQl. 

Leigh  Klrkpatrick,  4636  Edward,  Missoula, 
Mont.  59801. 

Robert  Krause,  Fairfield,  Mont.  59436. 

Frank  Kummerf,  Nashua,  Mont.  59248. 

Donald  Laird,  Route  4,  Box  250  A,  Great 
Falls,  Nlont.  59405. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  Lakey,  Chester,  Mont. 
59522. 

Venetta  M.  Lane,  Box  66,  Coram,  Mont. 
69913. 

Gary  Langley,  Box  1679,  Helena,  Mont. 
59624. 

William  J.  Lauchner,  Nashua,  Mont.  59248. 

The  Honorable  Gary  Lee,  Fort  Shaw,  Mont. 
59443. 

Ken  Lee,  Fairfield,  Mont.  59436. 

Ken  Lehto,  2017  Billings  Ave.,  Helena. 
Mont.  59601. 

Marth  Lewis,  Frold,  Mont.  69226. 

Chester  Llndblom.  Outlook,  Mont.  59352. 

Vem  Llttell,  Montana  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Capitol  Station,  Helena,  Mont. 
59d20. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Mancoronal,  RR  1,  Box 
21.  Conrad.  Mont.  59425. 

The  Honorable  Dave  Manning,  Hysham, 
Mont.  59038. 

John  Manzer,  2600  1st  Ave.,  North  Great 
Falls.  Mont.  59401. 

Lloyd  Markell,  1236  Birch,  Helena,  Mont. 
59501. 

Dale  Marner,  Milllgan  Route,  Great  Falls. 
Mont.  59401. 

Harold  Martin.  Outlook.  Mont.  69252. 

Iver  Martin,  Glasgow,  Mont.  59230. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Mattson,  Box  433, 
Chester,  Mont.  59522. 

Dick  Mattson,  Peerless.  Mont.  59253. 

Bruce  Mauser,  Power,  Mont.  59468. 

Jim  McCooly,  Hinsdale,  Mont.  59241. 

Lloyd  Mccormick.  326  14th  Ave.,  South 
Great  Falls.  Mont.  59405. 

David  Mcintosh  Box  1435,  Great  Falls, 
Mont.  59403. 

Lauren  McKlnsey,  1110  South  3rd  Boze- 
man, Mont.  69715. 

Jerry  McNutt,  369  19th  Ave.  NW,  Great 
Falls.  Mont.  59401. 

JoAnn  Miller,  Glasgow,  Mont.  59330. 

Steve  Miller,  Redstone,  Mont.  59267. 

David  Munroe.  Fort  Shaw,  Mont.  59443. 

Allen  Nelson,  Florence,  Mont.  59833. 

Linda  Nelson,  Medicine  Lake,  Mont.  59347. 

Ted  Neuman,  Vaughn,  Mont.  59487. 

Mary  Nielsen,  Medicine  Lake,  Mont.  59247. 

Terry  Nielsen,  Reserve,  Mont.  59268. 

Orvls  Nelson.  Homestead.  Mont.  59342. 

Lynn  Nordwlck.  Poplar,  Mont.  59255. 

George  Nuvell.  Glasgow,  Mont.  59230. 

Robert  Nygard,  Brockton,  Mont.  59213. 

Ruth  Nyqulst.  Balnvllle.  Mont.  59212. 

The  Honorable  Danny  Oberg,  Box  104, 
Capitol  Station,  Helena.  Mont.  59620. 

Duane  Olson,  Box  2548,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
59403. 

O'^car  W.  Olson,  Culbertson,  Mont.  59318. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phil  Olson,  1300  Dry  Creek 
School  Road,  Belgrade.  Mont.  69714. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  T.  Peterson,  Richland, 
Mont.  59360. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garde  Peterson,  Route  1, 
Box  7,  Winifred.  Mont.  59489. 

Phillip  Peterson,  Wolf  Point,  Mont.  59201. 

Ann  Poloson,  234  Circle  Drive,  "Columbia 
Falls,  Mont.  59912. 

Kenny  Pratt,  104  2nd,  Scobey,  Mont.  69263. 

The  Honorable  Pat  Regan,  Capitol  Station, 
Helena,  Mont.  59624. 

Gordon  Rervlck,  Nashua,  Mont.  59248. 

The  Honorable  Ken  Robblns.  Conner, 
Mont.  59827. 

Rick  Romlnger,  Box  54,  Ploweree,  Mont. 
69440. 

Mary  Ross.  Lolo,  Mont.  59847. 

Warren  H.  Rumsey,  Culbertson,  Mont. 
69318. 
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Lolly  Russell,  600  Beckenrldge,  Helena, 
Mont.  59601. 

The  Honorable  John  A.  Ryan,  1000  Stuart, 
Helena,  Mont.  69601. 

Dale  D.  Sailer,  Balnvllle,  Mont.  59212. 

Pat  Salndon,  DCA  Community  Develop- 
ment Division,  Capitol  Station,  Helena, 
Mont.  59620. 

Claire  Saunders,  Box  1339,  Great  Falls, 
Mont.  59403. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alvln  Schagunn,  Poplar.  Mont. 
59255. 

Gary  D.  Schlagel,  Richland,  Mont.  59260. 

Wllbert  Schledewltz,  Culbertson,  Mont. 
59218. 

Maude  M.  Schwetze,  Culbertson,  Mont. 
59218. 

George  B.  Schotte,  2805  Floral  Blvd.,  Butte, 
Mont.  69701. 

Ann  Scott,  426  4tb  Ave.  North,  Great  Falls, 
Mont.  59401. 

Christine  Shanon,  705  E.  6th  Ave.,  Helena, 
Mont.  59601. 

James  A.  Shlpstead,  Scobey,  Mont.  69363. 

The  Honorable  John  M.  Shonts,  Sidney, 
Mont.  59370. 

Dale  L.  Skaalure,  Big  Sandy,  Mont.  59520. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ted  Skomojoski,  308  4th  Ave. 
E..  Scobey,  Mont.  592S3. 

The  Honorable  Ed  Smith,  Dagmar.  Mont. 
59318. 

Ed  Spinier,  Box  2289,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
59403. 

Marcla  Staigmiller,  Eden  Route,  Great 
Falls.  Mont.  59401. 

Hal  G.  Stearns,  1515  Highland,  Helena, 
Mont.  59601. 

Jack  Stevens.  1400  3rd  Ave.  North,  Great 
Falls.  Mont.  59401. 

The  Honorable  Larry  Stimatz,  1615  C. 
Street.  Butte,  Mont.  59701. 

Barbara  Stoldahl,  Box  6806,  Great  Falls, 
Mont.  59403. 

Vernon  Stoner,  Outlook,  Mont.  59252. 

M.  C.  Sundhelm.  Nashua.  Mont.  59248. 

Ralph  Susag,  Wolf  Point,  Mont.  59201. 

Ada  Swen,  203  3rd  Ave.  South,  Wolf  Point, 
Mont.  59201. 

Marvin  Tarum,  Richland,  Mont.  59260. 

Larry  Toblason,  Box  4129,  Helena,  Mont. 
59604. 

Avis  Ann  Tobin,  Box  4459,  Helena.  Mont. 
£9604. 

Lois  Tonne.  Geraldine,  Mont.  59446. 

Manard  Torgerson,  Dagmar,  Mont.  59219. 

Marvin  Torgerson.  Dagmar.  Mont.  59219. 

Diane  Tripp.  Lolo,  Mont.  59847. 

Ramon  Trover,  Scobey,  Mont.  69263. 

The  Honorable  Larry  Tvlet,  Falrvlew,  Mont. 
59231. 

Ted  Urban,  Richland,  Mont.  59360. 

Stanley  Urdahl,  Homestead,  Mont.   59243. 

Gene  Vannatto,  Culbertson.  Mont.  59218. 

Paul  Varla.  Culbertson.  Mont.  59318. 

G.  R.  Vogt.  Malta.  Mont.  59538. 

Leo  G.  Walchuk.  2300  Columbia  Ave., 
Helena,  Mont.  59601. 

Norm  Wallen,  3422  S.  Spring  Creek  Drive, 
Bozeman.  Mont.  5^715. 

Beulah  Waller.  Wolf  Point.  Mont.  59201. 

Amarlvs  Welnbelster,  Nashua.  Mont.  59248. 

The  Honorable  Jack  Whlteker.  Cascade  Co. 
Commissioner.  Cascade  Co.  Coxirthouse  An- 
nex, Great  Palls.  Mont.  59401. 

Norm  Wlcklund.  3716  Alamo,  Great  Falls. 
Mont.  59401. 

Dalmar  D.  Wolfe,  Chester,  Mont.  59532. 

Robert  Wolford,  East  of  Scobey,  Scobey 
Mont.  59363. 

Bill  Yae<?er.  2021  11th  Avenue.  Helena. 
Mont.  59601. 

Dan  Tardley.  Box  482.  Livingston.  Mont. 
59047. 

Ro-'er  Youn^.  Great  Pal's  Arei  ChaT»iber 
of  Commerce,  Box  2127.  Great  Palls.  Mont. 
59403. 


Appendix  C 

lswistown, 
CrrT-CooNTT  Planning  Boasd. 
Leioiitoum,  Mont.,  March  9, 1981. 
Mr.  Terry  Whiteside. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Transportation 
Office,  Office  of  the  Governor,  Helena, 
Mont. 

Deas  TERRY:  This  letter  Is  in  reference  to 
your  recent  visit  to  Lewlstown  to  discuss 
the  possible  location  of  a  unit  train  loading 
facility  in  this  area. 

Please  be  advised  that  we  are  currently 
preparing  an  Overall  Economic  Development 
Plan  for  Fergus  County  which  is  80  percent 
complete.  One  of  the  12  projeits  Identlled 
as  having  the  best  potential  for  development 
within  the  area  Is  to  expand  the  rail  facili- 
ties and  locate  a  large  grain  terminal  facility 
In  the  Lewlstown  area.  Not  only  is  it  felt 
that  the  area  has  a  lot  of  potential  for  a 
facility  of  this  type,  but  the  continuation  of 
rail  service  is  essential  for  the  area's 
economy. 

Also  be  advised  that  Lewlstown  has  a  Local 
Development  Corporation  by  the  name  of 
New  Industries  Inc.  This  is  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration that  stands  willing  to  assist  in  any 
development  efforts  undertaken  In  the  Lew- 
lstown area  This  group  has  adcpted  a  Reso- 
lution of  Support  for  the  project  and  they 
are  anxious  to  become  Involved.  The  Presi- 
dent of  New  Industries  Inc.  is  Donn  Pennell 
and  vou  can  reach  him  in  Lewlstown  at 
638-3162. 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  some  of  the  draft 
material  from  the  Overall  Economic  De- 
velopment Plan.  Hopefully  this  will  be  of 
some  use  to  you  in  developing  this  project. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  in 
this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on 
me. 

Sincerely, 

John  Hughes, 
Planning  Director. 

adopted    by    the    O.E.D.P.    COlUflTTCE 
JANUARY    20,    igSl 

Goals 

1.  Preserve  and  enhance  existing  county 
emplo\Tnent  opportunity. 

2.  Increase  per-capita  income  In  the 
county. 

3.  Diversify,  expand  and  stabilize  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  county. 

AssumptioTU 

1.  That  agriculture  will  play  an  Important 
role  in  the  county  economy. 

2.  That  the  county  population,  especially 
the  city  of  Lewlstown,  will  grow  at  or  above 
projected  rates. 

3.  That  a  diverse  labor  force  will  exist  In 
the  county. 

4.  That  future  economic  development  will 
not  be  at  a  cost  of  a  loss  of  agricultural 
lands. 

5.  That  providing  the  necessary  infra- 
structure will  lead  to  an  Increase  of  com- 
mercial, industrial,  public  service  and  other 
uses  in  the  county. 

'    POTENTIALS  FOR    DEVELOPMENT 

I.  Agriculture: 

1.  End  product  agricultural  goods. 

2.  Distribution  and  holding  centers  for 
agrlcvltural  products. 

3.  Exfnnd  beef  industry  (feed  lots/packing 
plants) . 

4.  Water  use  development. 
Pro'ects: 

1.  Unit  Train  Terminal. 

2.  Judith  River  Flood  Control /Irrigation 
System. 

3.  East  Judith  Mt.  IrrigaUon  System. 

4.  Barley  Syrup  Manufacture. 

5.  Montana  Ranch  Beef. 

6.  Packing  Plant  Expansion. 


II.  Commercial: 

1 .  Expand  convention  facilities. 

2.  Downtown  restoration  and  development. 

3.  Expand  commercial  area  as  necessary. 
Projects : 

1 .  Community  Center/Convention  Centor. 

2.  Downtown  Re-development. 

3.  Large  Office  Buildings  Development. 
UI.  Industrial: 

1.  Cottage  Industries  (piece  work — retired 
population). 

3.  Centralized  location  in  the  state  to  at- 
tract go.ernment  buildings  and  snudl  indus- 
tries. 

3.  Mineral  and  energy  resource  develop- 
ment. 

4.  Gasohol  development. 
Projects: 

1.  Gasohol. 

2.  Electronics  Plant. 

3.  Textile  Manufacturer/Stead. 

4.  Pipeline/Processing  Plant. 

5.  Small  Brewery. 
C.  Industrial  Park. 

7.  Steel  Detalling/Pabrlcation. 

8.  Floor  tUe/Brlck  panels. 

IV.  Transportation: 

1.  Expand  rail  facilities. 

2.  Centralized  location  in  the  state  for  a 
rail/trucking  terminal  for  Central  Montana. 

3.  Air  transportation  using  Industries/ 
commercial  activities. 

Projects: 

1.  Assist  In  Locating  a  Flight  Sendee  in 
Lewlstown. 

2.  Expand  Air  Transportation  Lewlstown — 
Great  Pails. 

3.  Expand  Rail  Facilities  in  Lewlstown  for 
Unit  Train  Handling. 

4.  Winifred— Big  Sandy  Road. 

6.  Bus  Transportation  System  for  Lewis- 
town. 

V.  Tourism: 

1.  Increase  out  of  U.S.  travelers  (Old  We«t 
Era). 

2.  hUssouri  River  tours. 

3.  Hunting,  fishing  and  skiing  acUriUea. 

4.  Dude  ranches. 
Projects: 

1.  Develop  Tour  Packages  to  Promote  the 
Local  Area 

2.  Croes  Country  Ski  Trails. 

3.  Down  HUl  Ski  Area. 

VI.  Education: 

1.  Vocational/technical  school. 

2.  Expand  College  of  Great  Falls  faclUtiea. 
Projects; 

1.  Expand  College  Facilities. 

2.  Vo-tech  Scho<rf. 

3.  Upgrade  High  School  FaclUUes. 

Appendix  O 

CRrmtIA   AND    BATING 

1.  How  urgent  is  the  need  lor  the  project, 

2.  Does  the  project  create  long-term  per- 
manent Jobs. . 

3.  Does  the  project  benefit  the  unemployed, 
low-income  and  under-employed. . 

4.  Does  the  project  prevent  the  loss  of  ex- 
isting permanent  jobs, . 

5.  Does  the  project  serve  the  witlre  OEDP 
Area, . 

6.  Is  t^ere  local  financial  and/or  physical 
commitment,  if  needed. . 

7.  Is  the  project  planned  and  de- 
signed,  . 

8.  Does  it  have  a  good  environmental 
impact. . 

9.  Would  the  project  have  overall  com- 
munity support. . 

10.  Does  the  project  have  potential  for 
growth   on  Its  own  merits  once   Initiated. 

paOJBCT  LIST    CnNALI    O.E.DJ>.    (IN  PWOMTT) 

1.  Textile  Plant. 

a.  Community  Center/Convention  Center. 
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3.  Bip*n<l  R&ll  Pacllltles/Omn  Terminal. 

4.  Upgrade  High  School. 

5.  Barley  Syrup  Maaufacture. 

6.  Upgrade  and  Expand  Brick  Plant. 

7.  Oasobol  Plant. 

8.  industiial  Park. 

9.  Wlnllred/ Big  Sandy  Road. 

10.  Judltb  River  Flood  Control  Project. 

11.  Develop  Tour  Psxlcages. 
13.  Expand  College  Facilities. 

Adopted  by  the  O.EJ3.P.  Committee  on 
January  13.  IMl. 

OVXBALl.  ECONOMIC  DCVKLOPtCIirr  coMKrmx 

Name,  address,  affiliation,  and  phone : 

Donn  Pennell,  Ollt  Edge  Stage.  Owner/ 
Manager  Montana  Bldg.,  3162  (Off.) 

Jim  DeMers,  708  Utlca,  Manager/Togo 
Iim,  8731. 

Joe  Friend,  313  Quartzlte.  Prea./t^dstate 
Bank.  7448. 

Gary  Willis,  Bank  Electric  Bldg.  (Bus.  ad- 
drew)  ,  Customer  Service/Montana  Power  Co., 
6415. 

Steve  Reesor.  136  15th  Ave.  So..  Owner/ 
Owl  Drug.  8749. 

Tim  Oliare,  1028  W.  Evelyn,  Lawyer- 
partner/Parrlsh-Knopp-O'Hare.  7718. 

Dave  Byerly.  418V4  W.  Evelyn.  Asat.  Editor/ 
Newa  Argus,  3401. 

Ken  Byerly,  311  Flourlte  Dr..  Editor/News 
Argus.  3401. 

Fred  Lark.  PO.  Box  630  (Bus.  Address). 
Owner/KXLO,  3441. 

Stan  Asbell.  Heath  Star  Rt.  (Bus.  Address) . 
Manager/ U.S.  Gypsum  Co.,  54 38. 

Bill  Larson.  115  Uranium  Dr..  Senior  VP/ 
Northwestern  Bank,  7771. 

Ed  Lamb.  Montana  Bldg.  (Bus.  address). 
VP/Flrst  Natl  Bank.  7471. 

Robert  PbllUps,  Truck  by  Pass  (Court- 
house— off).  Fergus  Co.  Commissioner.  6119. 

Tom  Evans.  City  Office  (Bus.  address) .  City 
Building  Offlclal/Lewlston.  8768. 

Dennis  Balyeat,  610  4tb  Ave.  So.,  Planner/ 
HRDC  No.  6,  3883. 

Don  Pfau.  103  Hlllcrest  Dr.,  Owner/Don's 
Store,  9408. 

APPCMDtX    D 

Pasxish.  Knopp  &  O'Hakc. 
LewUtown,  Mont.,  Marcti  9, 1981. 
Mr.  Tebbt  Wbtteside 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Transportation 
Office,  Office  of  the  Governor.  Capitol 
StaUon,  Helena,  Mont. 

Deak  Mb.  Whtteside  :  Our  Arm  represents  a 
broad  based  group  of  farmers  and  grain 
handlers  from  Fergus  County  and  the  sur- 
rounding six  (6)  counties  who  are  working 
on  plans  for  a  Unit  Oram  Terminal  Facility 
with  the  capabUlty  of  rapid  loading  52  car 
unit  trains.  In  this  regard  we  have  con- 
tacted all  the  local  grain  elevator  opera- 
tors seeking  their  assistance  In  this  co-oper- 
ative effort.  Additionally  we  have  contacted 
New  Industries.  Inc.  of  Lewlstown.  Montana 
seeking  their  support  as  well.  New  Indus- 
tries l3  the  economic  development  corpora- 
tion for  Lewlstown.  Montana. 

Our  corporation  Fergus  County  CC  &  D 
Facilities  Inc.  requests  that  you  submit  a 
pre-appUcatlon  for  any  available  FHA  fund- 
ing through  the  Montana  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  our  behalf. 

As  you  are  aware  the  Milwaukee  Railroad 
has  terminated  railroad  services  to  the  Cen- 
tral Montana-Lewlstown  area  and  there  is 
a  strong  possibility  that  the  Burlington 
Northern  mav  also  abandon  rail  service  to 
this  area  unless  we  can  assure  Burlington 
Northern  continued  profltab'.lltv  from  the 
branch  line  servicing  central  Montana  and 
Lewlstown. 

Our  studies  Indicate  that  If  both  lines  are 
abandoned  that: 

(1)  Marketing  grain  from  our  seven  (7) 
county  area  will  become  non-competltlve 
and  monopolized  and  work  an  economic 
hard-shlp  on  area  farmers,  grain  prxjducers. 
and  Independent  elevator  operators.  Tn  par- 
ticular all  local  elevator  grain  operations  will 
bo  destroyed. 


(3)  Cause  business  and  economic  hard- 
ship to  Lewlatown  businesses  depeudent  up- 
on rail  service  and  the  stability  and  proflt- 
ablllty  of  the  farm  and  grain  production 
from  our  area. 

(3)  Cause  Increased  use  of  the  highways 
and  Increased  truck  transportation  and  fuel 
costs  to  the  economic  detriment  of  our  farm- 
ers and  grain  handlers. 

By  establishment  of  a  contemporary  grain 
loading  terminal  In  Lewlston.  capable  of  han- 
dling 53  unit  car  trains  we  hope  to  maintain 
the  competitive  marketing  position  for  our 
local  grain  trade,  and  prevent  abandonment 
of  rail  services  to  central  Montana  and  Lewis- 
town.  This  Is  our  goal. 

In  order  to  reach  our  goal  by  step  by  step 
objectives  we  are  committed  to  the  following: 

(1)  Conduct  market  feasibility  study. 

(3)  Determine  costs  tevolved. 

(3)  Develop  projected  budget. 

(4)  Identify  locations  suitable  for  con- 
struction of  facility. 

(5)  Explore  financing  alternatives  and  ob- 
tain financing  for  project. 

(6)  Obtain  options  and/or  purchase  site. 

(7)  Prepare  and  distribute  bid  proposals 
for  final  architect  plans. 

(8)  Let  bids. 

(9)  Begin  construction. 

(10)  Open  and  operate  facility. 

At  this  time  we  have  completed  our  market 
feasibility  study  and  have  made  the  decision 
to  proceed  with  the  project.  We  also  are  re- 
ceiving architectural  preliminary  drawings 
from  several  sources. 

In  closing  I  would  advise  you  that  we  will 
cooperate  fully  In  preparing  or  assisting  your 
office  with  a  pre-appUcatlon  for  FHA  funding. 
Sincerely. 

TiMOTHT  J.  O'Habe. 
Attorney  for  Fergus  County 

CC  &  D  Facilitiea,  Jnc.m 


MONTANA  SEVERANCE  TAX— A 
SUPREME  COURT  DEFENSE 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  proposals  that  advo- 
cate Federal  intrusion  in  State  taxation 
decisions.  Recently,  in  response  to  a  legal 
attack  on  the  Montana  coal  severance  tax 
by  a  group  of  utilities,  I  submitted  an 
amicus  brief  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
That  brief  argues  that  State  resource 
taxation  decisions  are  matters  for  State 
legislatures  to  decide — not  the  Federal 
courts. 

In  addition,  as  I  have  indicated  before. 
Congress  must  not  venture  into  this 
quagmire.  State  taxation  Is  a  complex 
area.  Once  Congress  embarks  on  control 
of  State  taxes,  no  State  will  be  immune 
from  scrutiny. 

We  must  take  seriously  the  position  of 
the  electorate  this  past  fall,  when  it  w.is 
clearly  announced  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  reduce  its  inappropriate 
intrusion  in  areas  of  traditional  State 
and  local  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  pleased  to  have  the 
support  of  Senators  Andrews.  Butidick, 
DeConcini,  Meicher.  and  Representa- 
tives Haito  BrowN.  DorGAN.  Kocovsek. 
LowRY.  Marlenee.  Santini,  Swift,  Pat 
WiLiiAPTs,  and  Wirth  on  the  amicus 
brief.  I  ask  that  the  brief  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  brief  follows : 
[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  TJnlted  States 

October  Term,  1980] 
Commonwealth    Edison    Company,    et    al.. 

Appellants,  v.  State  of  Montana,  et  al.. 

Appellees 

On  Appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Montana. 


Brief  as  amlcl  curiae  of  the  Honorable 
Max  Baucus,  the  Honorable  Mark  N. 
Andrews,  the  Honorable  (juentln  N.  Burdlck, 
the  Honorable  Dennis  DEConclnl,  the  Honor- 
able John  Meicher.  the  Honorable  Hank 
Brown,  the  Honorable  Byron  L.  Dorgan,  the 
Houorable  Bay  Kogovsek,  the  Honorable 
Michael  £.  Lowry,  the  Honorable  Ron  Mar- 
lenee, the  Honorable  Jim  Santlnl,  the  Honor- 
able Allen  Byron  Swift,  the  Honorable  Pat 
Williams,  the  Honorable  Timothy  E.  Wlrth 
In  support  of  appellees. 

This  brief  amlcl  curiae  Is  filed  with  the 
written  consent  of  counsel  for  the  parties  by 
several  Members  of  Congress: 

INTEREST   OF  THE   AMICI   CTTRIAE 

The  amlcl  believe  that  the  outcome  of  this 
case  clialleugmg  the  power  of  a  State  to 
Impose  severance  taxes  on  natural  resources 
within  Us  borders  could  have  a  substantial 
Impact  on  the  abUlty  of  the  States  to  raise 
ta^LCS  to  provide  lor  the  general  welfare  of 
tlie  citizens  of  those  States.  Amlcl  are  con- 
cerned that  a  decision  in  lavor  of  the  appel- 
lants would  set  a  dangerous  precedent  for 
use  of  the  national  Commerce  Clause  power 
to  Interfere  in  the  areas  of  traditional  State 
governmental  functions.  This  brief  also 
serves  to  inform  the  Court  that  Congress  is 
not  united  In  Its  approach  to  the  Issues  In- 
volved In  this  case. 

SUMMABT     or    ABGUMENT 

The  rate  of  taxation  imposed  on  an  Intra- 
state or  local  activity,  such  as  the  mining  of 
coal.  Is  normally  a  matter  for  the  State  legis- 
lature to  consider.  State  sovereignty  requires 
that  the  states  have  considerable  autonomy 
in  determining  which  intrastate  activities 
are  subject  to  taxation  and  at  what  rates. 
The  factors  which  go  Into  such  a  determina- 
tion are  political  factors  which  are  appro- 
priately considered  by  the  state  legislature, 
not  the  federal  courts.  If  the  federal  courts 
were  to  attempt  to  determine  whether  the 
Montana  severance  tax  on  strip  mined  coal 
Is  appropriate  or  fair,  not  only  would  they 
have  to  make  such  a  determination  without 
any  guidelines  other  than  political  ones,  but 
also  they  would  be  faced  with  the  very  real 
possibility  that  every  state  tax  wculd  be 
subject  to  the  same  standardless  review  by 
the  federal  courts.  Such  a  result  Is  always  to 
be  avoided,  and  particularly  In  this  case  be- 
cause not  only  does  the  Montana  tax  have  a 
minimal  impact  on  Interstate  commerce,  but 
also  the  right  to  tax  has  been  recognized  by 
Congress. 

ARCtTMENT 

I.  The  State  legislature  Is  the  appropriate 
governmental  body  to  determine  whether  a 
tax  on  an  Intrastate  or  local  activity  should 
be  Imposed,  and  at  what  rate. 

Appellants  do  not  challenge  the  right  of 
Montana  to  tax  the  severance  of  coal  by 
strip  mining:  they  challenge  only  the  rate 
of  taxation.  Appellants  ask  this  Court  to 
make  a  uniquely  political  Judgment:  what 
Is  an  appropriate  or  fair  rate  of  taxation  to 
be  Imposed  on  the  severance  of  coal  by  strip 
mining.  If  this  Court  were  to  hold  that  a 
30"^  tax  on  the  severance  of  coal  by  means 
of  strip  mining  Is  too  high,  and  the  Montana 
legislature  were  to  enact  another  tax  at  a 
rate  of  2b%  or  20%  or  15%.  this  Court  would 
then  hnve  to  determine  the  falrnesc  of  those 
rates.  These  are  not  judicial  Issues;  they  are 
political  questions  for  the  state  legislature. 
If  the  federal  courts  usurped  this  power,  the 
burden  on  the  courts  to  make  .such  deter- 
minations would  prove  to  be  extraordinary, 
for  In  modem  times  virtually  every  state  tax 
"afreets"  Interstate  commerce. 

A.  The  decisions  of  this  Court  reflect  policy 
reasons  for  upholding  the  constitutionality 
of  state  severance  taxes  regardless  of  the 
rates. 

This  Court  has  never  held  that  a  state 
severance  tax  burdened  interstate  commerce 
even  when  a  large  percentage  of  the  severed 
resources    subsequently    entered    Interstate 
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commerce.  Heialer  v.  Thomas  Colliery  Co., 
360  U.S.  346  (1922):  OHcer  Iron  Mining  Co. 
V.  Lord,  363  U.S.  122  (1933);  and  Hope  Gas 
Co.  V.  Hall  274  U.S.  284  (1927).  answer  most 
of  the  arguments  raised  by  appellants. 
Heisler  Involved  a  severance  tax  on  anthra- 
cite coal.  It  was  alleged  that  Pennsylvania 
had  a  natural  monopoly  on  anthracite  coal 
In  the  United  States;  that  coal  was  a  prime 
necessity  for  life,  especially  In  the  north- 
eastern states;  that  80  percent  of  the  coal 
was  shipped  outside  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
that  Pennsylvania  would  be  able  to  force 
consumers  In  other  states  to  pay  the  tax. 
The  Court  turned  aside  the  challenge  to  the 
tax  because  the  Incidence  of  the  tax  w.is 
prior  to  the  entry  of  the  coal  Into  Interstate 
commerce.  A  contrary  decision  would  have 
left  the  states  with  nothing  to  regulate  or  to 
tax.  See  260  U.S.  at  259-260. 

No  subsequent  decisions  of  this  Court  have 
Imposed  limits  on  the  ability  of  states  to 
tax  local  activities  or  articles  merely  because 
the  activities  "affect"  or  the  articles  even- 
tually enter  interstate  commerce.  Indeed, 
recent  Commerce  Clause  cases  have  made 
clear  that  a  state  may  tax  various  aspects 
even  of  Interstate  commerce.  See,  e.g..  Com- 
plete Auto  Transit  v.  Brady,  430  VS.  274 
(1977);  Michelin  Tire  Corp.  v.  Wages,  423 
VS.  276  (1976);  Department  of  Revenue  v. 
Association  of  Washington  Stevedoring  Com- 
panies, 435  U.S.  734  (1978. 

The  policy  of  leaving  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture the  decision  whether  to  tax  Intrastate 
activities  and  the  rate  of  such  taxation  re- 
mains a  sound  one.  One  of  the  essential  at- 
tributes of  state  sovereignty  Is  the  power  to 
raise  funds  by  taxation;  this  power  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  very  existence  of  a  state.  Almost 
every  local  activity  has  some  effect  on  Inter- 
state commerce.  If  the  federal  Judiciary 
should  bar  a  tax  on  a  locsil  activity,  before 
It  enters  the  stream  of  commerce,  because  It 
"affects"  Interstate  commerce,  then  the 
stale's  power  to  tax  would  be  a  virtual  nul- 
lity. Every  state  tax  would  be  subject  to 
challenge  In  the  federal  courts,  and  the  fed- 
eral courts  would  become  a  super-state 
legislature. 

B.  The  standards  for  determination  of 
what  taxes  should  be  Imposed  on  local  ac- 
ilvltles  are  political  questions  for  the  state 
legislature  and  are  beyond  the  Institutional 
competence  of  the  federal  Judiciary. 

When  a  legislature,  whether  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  or  a  state  legislature. 
Imposes  a  tax  and  determines  the  rate  of 
that  tax,  the  factors  that  It  considers  are 
political  factor^?.  A  state  leslslature  decl'l"8 
what  tax  Is  fair  based  on  the  entire  compter 
of  state  taxes,  upon  the  ability  of  the  tax- 
payer to  pay.  upon  a  determination  as  to 
whether  the  tax  Is  progressive  or  regressive, 
upon  how  much  money  the  tax  will  raise, 
upon  constituent  Interests,  upon  the  Impact 
of  the  tax  on  the  business  community  In  the 
state,  upon  a  value  Judgment  as  to  what  ac- 
tivities It  wishes  to  encourage  or  discourage 
by  taxation,  upon  an  economic  Judgment  as 
to  whether  the  effect  of  the  tax  will  be  pro- 
ductive, and  upon  a  host  of  other  political 
Issues. 

Tljese  determinations  are  made  after  In- 
formal private  consultations  and  legislative 
bearings  In  which  witnesses  may  offer  facts, 
statistics,  and  opinions  as  to  what  the  effect 
of  a  proposed  tax  will  be.  Gradually  an  Im- 
precise consensus  Is  formed,  and  a  political 
decision  is  reached  about  whether  or  not 
the  tax  should  be  Imposed  and  the  appro- 
priate level  of  the  tax.  This  Is  a  decision 
uniquely  appropriate  to  the  state  legisla- 
tive process  and  one  for  which  the  federal 
Judiciary  Is  not  competent  because  it  is  not 
responsive  politically  and  cannot  consider 
under  evidentiary  rules  all  the  factors  that 
a  state  legislature  can.  Only  in  the  most 
extraordinary  situation,  such  as  a  tax  Im- 
posed on  citizens  because  of  their  race.  In 
which   there   Is   clear   ConstltuUonal   viola- 


tion, should  the  federal  Judiciary  concern 
Itself  with  a  state  tax  Imposed  on  Intra- 
state activities. 

Since  almost  every  type  of  severance  tax 
which  a  state  can  levy  can  affect  some  as- 
pect of  Interstate  commerce,  every  kind  of 
state  severance  tax  could  be  subjected  to  a 
complicated  factual  analysis  as  to  Its  Im- 
pact. Numerous  states  have  severance  taxes 
on  a  wide  variety  of  resources.  Some  of  those 
states  collect  revenues  which  far  exceed 
the  total  amount  obtained  under  the  Mon- 
tana coal  severance  tax.  For  example.  In 
1977  the  State  of  Texas  collected  over  $900 
million  In  severance  tax  revenues — over  20 
times  the  revenues  generated  by  the  Mon- 
tana coal  tax  that  year.' 

Beyond  that,  other  states  rely  far  more 
heavily  on  royalties  and  severance  taxes  than 
does  Montana. 

1977 — Royalties   and    severance    taxes   as   a 
percentage  of  State  governTnent  revenues 

Rank.  State:  Percent 

1.  Louisiana    19.43 

2.  New    Mexico 16.78 

3.  Texas    13.85 

4.  Wyoming   11.42 

S.Oklahoma   9.18 

6.  Montana    6.82 

7.  Alaska     4.46 

8.  Kentucky:    3.79 

These  taxes  are  on  some  occasions  applied 
as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  value  of  the 
resource,  a  flat  amount  per  barrel  or  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  a  percentage  of  the  sales 
price,  and  so  on.  The  taxes  are.  In  short, 
difficult  to  compare  and  are  the  subject  of 
considerable   political   Judgment. 

Other  types  of  taxes  are  equally  compli- 
cated and  could  be  subject  to  challenge. 
States  with  high  levels  of  tourism  and  with 
relatively  high  hotel,  restaurant,  entertain- 
ment, or  gambling  taixes  arguably  force  non- 
residents to  contribute  more  to  state  rev- 
enues than  the  benefits  which  they  receive. 
Examination  of  Inheritance  taxes  on  local 
real  estate  or  nonresidents  might  indicate 
that  a  state  Is  asking  more  of  these  taxpay- 
ers than  It  asks  of  others.  Income,  gross 
receipts,  and  the  sales  taxes  might  be  subject 
to  challenges  based  on  the  Commerce  Clause. 
Who  Is  to  say  when  a  tax  that  goes  to  sup- 
port the  general  revenues  of  the  state  Is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  benefits  provided? 
What  standard  measures  the  benefits  a  tax- 
payer receives  from  a  state? 

Opening  state  tax  rates  and  benefits  re- 
ceived by  taxpayers  to  Judicial  examination 
would  also  open  the  mix  of  state  taxes  to 
examination.  If  a  state  should  decide  to  levy 
high  property  taxes  and  to  forego  a  state  In- 
come tax  or  vice  versa,  one  group  of  taxpav- 
ers  may  be  subjected  to  higher  taxes  than 
If  both  taxes  were  levied  at  lower  rates.  States 
with  high  cigarette  or  alcohol  taxes  may  be 
Imposing  heavy  taxes  on  certain  consumers 
who  gain  no  special  benefit  from  the  state 
other  than  the  usual  benefits  of  civilized  so- 
ciety and  local  government. 

A  challenge  to  a  single  tax  based  on  the 
aggregate  revenues  resulting  from  that  tax 
would  bring  the  entire  state  tax  structure 
before  the  court.  A  tax  which  may  seem  un- 
reasonable standing  alone  may  be  reasonable 
when  the  mosaic  of  aU  state  considerations  is 
examined.  As  this  Court  stated  In  Carmi- 
chael  v.  Southern  Coal  OTid  coke  Co.: 

"|Als  the  state  is  free  to  distribute  the 
burden  of  a  tax  without  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular purpose  for  which  it  Is  to  be  used, 
there  Is  no  warrant  In  the  Constitution  for 
settmg  the  tax  aside  because  a  court  thinks 
that  It  could  have  drawn  a  better  statute 
or  could  have  distributed  the  burden  more 
wisely.  Those  are  functions  reserved  for  the 
legislature.  301  U.S.  495.  625  (1937)." 

This  Court  has  been  a  strong  defender  of 
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the  prerogative  of  a  state  to  determine  bow 
to  structure  Its  taxes,  e.g.,  Moorman  Manu- 
facturing Co.  V.  Boir,  437  VS.  387  (1978), 
what  to  Include  In  the  tax  base.  e.g..  Mobil 
Oil  Corp.  V.  Commissioner  of  Taxes  of  Ver- 
mont. 455  US.  425  (1980),  and  what  ac- 
counting method  to  require.  e.g..  Exxon  Corp. 
V.  Department  of  Revenue  of  Wisconsin.  466 
U.S. .  100  set.  3109  (1980). 

Similar  deference  should  be  accorded  • 
state's  right  to  select  an  appropriate  tax  rat* 
for  a  severance  tax.  Judicial  second-guessing 
of  iegisldiive  tax  decisions  would  open  the 
courts  to  every  disgruntled  taxpayer  who 
feels  that  a  tax  imposes  an  extraordinary 
burden  on  himself,  aud  can  demonstrate  that 
the   tax   affects  Interstate  commerce. 

C.  The  effect  of  the  Montana  severance  tax 
on  coal  Is  not  adverse  to  the  national  inter- 
est and  does  not  warrant  the  Intervention  of 
the  federal  Judiciary. 

The  factual  question  which  appellants 
seek  to  have  resolved  In  the  courts — whether 
the  economic  impact  of  the  Montana  tax  U 
so  unfair  that  It  unduly  burdens  Interstate 
businesses  and  requires  these  businesses  to 
pay  taxes  which  are  disproportionate  to  t.he 
benefits  received — illustrates  the  complexity 
of  the  factual  Issues  which  appellants  would 
subject  to  Judicial  redetermination.  Appel- 
lants assert  that  the  1975  tax  is  a  30%  tax 
on  the  value  of  coal  which  on  a  percentage 
basis.  Increases  by  500%  to  1,250%  the  sev- 
erance tax  today  compared  to  the  severance 
tax  that  was  In  effect  prior  to  1975.  (Brief 
for  Appellants  at  7-8).  This  analysis,  sug- 
gesting astronomical  Increases  In  the  ulti- 
mate price  of  coal.  Is  faulty  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  tax  rate  differs  depending  upon 
how  the  coal  Is  mined.  The  30%  tax  Is  Im- 
posed only  on  strip  mined  coal,  which  con- 
stitutes the  majority  but  not  all  of  Mon- 
tana coal.  Second,  as  the  following  figures 
demonstrate,  the  amount  of  the  tax  when 
compared  to  the  ultimate  price  of  coal  to 
the  consumer.  Is  far  less  than  appellants 
Imply.  The  tax  is  imposed  as  a  percentage 
of  the  contract  sales  price  before  shipping, 
and  the  shipping  costs  constitute  the  largest 
6*1  are  (typically  60%)  of  the  cost  to  con- 
sumers.' Moreover,  even  with  the  tax,  the 
price  of  Montana  coal  Is  still  considerably 
lower  than  the  prise  of  coal  mined  In  most 
other  states.  Recent  estimates  show  Montana 
coal  seUlng  at  $8.f  0  per  ton  with  Eastern  and 
Midwestern  coal  seUIng  at  over  $20  per  ton.< 

Furthermore,  a  more  accurate  measure  of 
the  Impact  of  an  energy  resource  tax  Is  the 
tax  per  BTU  of  heat  produced.  Coal.  cU.  and 
gas  h.ive  value  by  virtue  of  their  heating 
capability.  By  this  measure.  Montana's  coa! 
tax  produces  9.97  cents  revenue  per  million 
P.TXIs.  This  compares  very  favorably  with 
other  state  severance  taxes — taxes  which 
appear  on  their  face  to  be  lower  than  the 
Montana  tsx.  For  example.  Louisiana's  12.5% 
tax  on  oU  Is  in  fact  a  tax  of  16.58  cents  per 
million  BTU's — over  60%  higher  than  Mon- 
tana's coal  tax.^ 

We  cite  these  figures  not  to  support  an 
argument  on  the  merits  that  the  Montana 
tax  Is  reasonable.  Rather,  we  wish  to  Illu- 
strate the  complexities  of  the  Issue  put  forth 
by  appellant  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  tax  and 
Its  effect  on  the  ultimate  taxpayer  and  on 
lnterst.ate  commerce. 

Addltlonallv.  there  are  obvious  market  re- 
straints which  pre^'ent  Montana  from  Im- 
ooe'ng  a  tax  so  hl?h  that  It  would  make 
f4ontana  coal  unab'e  to  compete  with  coal 
mined  In  other  states  with  alternative 
soiirces  of  energy.  Montana  has  no  monopoly 
on  coal,  and  coal  Is  not  the  only  source  of 
energy.  If  the  tax  were  so  high  that  It  caused 
the  mining  of  roal  In  Montana  to  decline 
slenlficantlv  therebv  decreasing  employment 
and  revenues,  there  would  be  substantial  m- 
centlve  for  the  Montana  legislature  to  lower 
the  tax. 

Finally,  there  are  legitimate  reasons  why 
lfont»nf>  could  choose  to  Impose  a  heavier 
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tax  on  strip  mlaed  coal  than  It  imposes  od 
otosr  bualneas  acUvlUes  and  u>  s«t  a&lde 
pan  of  Ui«  proceeds  ol  tbat  tax  in  a  trust 
fund  for  future  generations.  Strip  mining 
may  have  severe  adverse  eitects  on  tiie  en- 
vironment. Tbe  Montana  State  Legislature 
daarly  recognized  the  severity  of  these  Im- 
pacts In  adopting  the  coal  severan^  tax 
(1&-35-101  et  seq..  MCA.)  and  the  Montana 
Strip  and  Underground  Mine  Reclamation 
Act  (83-4-aoi  et  seq.,  MCA).  These  environ- 
mental coses  will  be  borne  not  only  by  the 
current  generation  of  Montana  citizens,  who 
will  share  In  the  economic  advantages  and 
disadvantages  that  flow  from  an  active  coal 
industry,  but  also  by  future  generations  long 
after  the  economic  advantages  have  di- 
minished or  ceased.  Coal  Is  a  limited  re- 
source which.  If  mined  today,  will  be  un- 
available to  future  generations.  It  Is  surely 
within  the  power  of  the  Montana  legislature 
to  tax  the  depletion  of  this  resource  and  to 
set  aside  a  portion  of  the  tax  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

n.  Congress  has  recognized  the  right  of 
the  states  to  impose  severance  taxes  on  coal 
and  has  not  preempted  such  taxes. 

The  Commerce  Clause  grants  the  power  to 
regulate  Interstate  commerce  to  the  Con- 
gress, not  to  the  courts,  and  when  Con- 
gress has  acted,  the  role  of  the  courts  should 
be  to  enforce  Congress'  action.  See  Penn- 
sylvania V.  Wheeling  <fr  Belmont  Bridge  Co., 
S9VS.  (18  (How.)  421.430  (1856)):  Pruden- 
tial iTisurance  Co.  v  Benjamin.  328  U.S.  408 
(1946).  Congress  expressly  recognized  the 
validity  of  state  severance  taxes  In  the  Min- 
eral Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  30  U.S.C. 
i  189  states: 

"|N|othlng  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
or  held  to  affect  the  rights  of  the  SUtes  or 
other  local  authority  to  exercise  any  rights 
which  they  may  have.  Including  the  right  to 
levy  and  collect  taxes  upon  Improvements, 
output  of  mine,  or  othe  •  rights,  property,  or 
assets  of  any  lessee  of  the  United  States." 

This  Court  Interpreted  this  language  to 
mean  that  Congress  authorized  the  states 
to  Impose  severance  taxes  upon  lessees  of 
Federal  lands  without  regard  to  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  In  the  lands  or  leises. 
Mid-Northern  Oil  Co.  v.  Walker.  268  U.S.  45 
(1925).  While  Mid-Northern  Oil  dealt  only 
with  the  propriety  of  state  severance  taxes 
on  lessees  of  federal  lands,  it  follows  that 
such  taxes  on  non-federal  lands  are  also 
proper  or  else  the  1920  Act  would  authorize 
a  state  tax  that  discriminates  against  fed- 
eral lessees. 

In  enacting  the  Power  Plant  and  Indus- 
trial Fuel  Use  Act  In  1978,  three  years  after 
the  challenged  Montana  severance  tax  went 
into  effect.  Congress  acknowledged  that 
states  have  severance  taxes  on  coal  and 
other  fuels  and  provided  that  such  sever- 
ance taxes  should  be  taken  into  account 
when  determining  a  state's  need  for  certain 
Impact  assistance.  See  42  U.S.C.  {  8401(a) 
(2).  This  statute  Is  an  express  congressional 
recognition  of  severance  taxes  and  reflects  a 
congressional  determination  that  these  taxes 
are  compatible  with  the  Commerce  Clause. 

Despite  the  clear  authorization  by  statute 
■Ince  1920  for  the  Imposition  of  severance 
taxes,  appellants  urge  that  the  rate  of  the 
Montana  tax  violates  the  legislative  Intent 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  because  a  broad 
federal  policy  In  favor  of  the  use  of  coal 
underlies  other  statutes  that  have  no  direct 
relevance  to  several  taxes.  In  short,  appel- 
lants urge  this  Court  to  Ignore  the  clear  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  and  interpret  the  stat- 
ute by  considering  the  legislative  Intent  of 
other  statutes.  This  approach  turns  on  their 
head  well -accepted  principles  of  statutory 
construction.  Moreover,  even  a->art  from  the 
dispositive  effect  of  the  Cowresslonal  au- 
thorization to  Impose  severance  taxes,  the 
statutes  and  "policies"  cited  bv  appellants 
offer  no  basis  for  concluding  that  Congress 
has  preempted  the  Montana  severance  tax 


Indeed,  Congressional  amici  supporting  ap- 
pellants make  no  preemption  argument 
woatsoever  In  their  orlef . 

Unieos  there  Is  ilear  federal  preemption — 
a  direct  conflict  or  congressional  Intent  to 
override  contrary  state  legislation — the  Ju- 
diciary Is  generally  without  power  to  Inter- 
fere on  Commerce  Clause  grounds  with  state 
taxation.  lU  this  case,  there  Is  no  direct  con- 
flict between  state  and  federal  legislation. 
The  conflict  asserted  is  between  federal  en- 
ergy policies  promoting  tiie  use  of  coal  and 
the  rate  of  Montana's  severance  tax  on  strip 
mined  coal.  Without  direct  conflict,  congres- 
sional Intent  to  override  the  state  legislation 
must  be  found.  This  intent  may  be  shown  In 
a  number  of  ways,  Including  the  pervasive- 
ness of  federal  regulation,  the  dominance  of 
the  federal  interest  because  of  a  need  for  na- 
tional uniformity,  or  the  danger  "f  conflict 
between  feceral  and  state  legislation.  Rice  v. 
Santa  Fe  Elevator  Corp..  331  U.S.  218,  230-231 
(1947):  Pennsylvania  v.  Nelson.  350  U.S.  497, 
502-505  (1956).  However,  "the  exercise  of 
federal  supremacy  Is  not  lightly  to  be  pre- 
sumed." New  York  State  Dept.  of  Social  Serv- 
ice V.  Dublino,  413  U.S.  405,  413  (1973).  quot- 
ing Schwartz  v.  Texas,  344  U.S.  199,  202-203 
( 1952) ;  see  Sears.  Roebuck  4  Co.  v.  San  Diego 
County  District  Council,  436  U.S.  180  (1978) : 
Philadelphia  v.  New  Jersey,  437  U.S.  617 
( 1978) :  Exxon  Corp.  v.  Governor  of  Maryland. 
437  U.S.  117,  132  (1978):  Hisquierdo  v. 
Hisquierdo,  439  U.S.  572  (1979).  The  rule  In 
Rice  V.  Santa  Fe  Elevator  Corp.  "provides  as- 
surance that  'the  federal-state  balance'  will 
not  be  disturbed  unintentionally  by  Con- 
gress or  unnecessarily  by  the  courts."  Jones 
V.  Rath  Packing  Co.,  430  U.S.  519.  525  (1977) 
(citation  omitted). 

Two  factors  beyond  the  express  congres- 
sional authorization  of  severance  taxes  make 
appellants'  preemption  argument  a  particu- 
larly weak  one. 

First,  although  Congress  has  considered 
adopting  legislation  which  would  limit  the 
rate  of  state  coal  severance  taxes,  e.g..  H.R. 
6625,  HR.  6654,  HJl.  7163,  and  S.  2695  Intro- 
duced In  the  96th  Congress,  Congress  has 
been  sharply  divided  over  the  advisability  of 
such  legislation  and  has  not  adopted  such  a 
limitation.  Neither  the  opponents  nor  the 
proponents  of  these  bills  argue  that  existing 
legislation  or  policies  preempt  Montana's 
severance  tax  rates.  If  the  advisability  of  such 
legislation  Is  hotly  contested  within  the 
Congress,  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  la  a 
clear  federal  policy  In  favor  of  preemption 
until  Congress  adopts  le^slatlon  apectflcally 
supporting  such  limitation. 

Second,  Exxon  Corp.  v.  Governor  of  Mary- 
land. 437  US.  117  (1978),  Instructs  that  a 
conflict  between  a  general  federal  policy  and 
a  state  statute,  without  a  more  specific  ex- 
pression of  Intent  to  affect  a  particular  type 
of  state  statute,  is  Insufficient  to  preempt  the 
state  statute. 

"Appellant*  point  out  that  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  Iteelf  may  be  characterized  as  an 
exception  to,  or  a  qualification  of.  the  more 
basic  national  policy  favoring  free  competi- 
tion, and  argue  that  the  Maryland  statute 
'undermtnelsl'  the  competitive  balance  that 
Congress  struck  between  the  Robinson -Pat- 
man  and  Sherman  Acts.  This  Is  merely  an- 
other way  of  stating  that  the  Marvland  stat- 
ute will  have  an  anticompetitive  effect.  In 
this  sense,  there  is  a  conflict  between  the 
statute  and  the  central  pcHlcy  of  the  Sherman 
^ct  .  .  .  N->verth»'es8.  this  sort  of  conflict  can- 
not Itself  constitute  a  stifflclent  reason  for 
Invalidating  the  Marvland  statute  .  .  We 
are.  th'Tefore.  satisfied  that  neither  the  broad 
Iroollcations  of  the  Sherman  Act  nor  the  Rob- 
Inson-Patman  Act  can  fairly  be  construed 
as  a  congressional  decision  to  preempt  the 
power  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  to  enact 
this  law.  437  U.S.  at  133  (citations  and  foot- 
notes omitted)." 

Refusal  to  find  preemption  of  state  legis- 
lation on  the  basis  of  general  federal  pol- 
icies   arguably    refiected    In    a    few    federal 


statutes  Is  additional  Insurance  that  the  pre- 
emption does  uoi  occur  "unintentionally  by 
C^on^ress  or  unnecessarily  by  the  courts." 
Jones  v.  Rath  Packing  Co.,  supra,  430  U.S. 
at  u25.  Because  of  the  lack  of  congresfilonal 
agreement  on  whether  state  severance  tax 
rates  should  be  limited,  and  because  It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  Montana  severance  tax 
on  coal  stands  as  an  obiitacle  to  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  Congress,  De  Canas 
v.  Bica,  424  U.S.  351  (19  76).  or  that  it  frus- 
trates the  full  euectlveness  of  a  federal  law, 
Perez  v.  Campbell,  402  U5.  637,  652  (1971), 
no  federal  legislation  nor  even  a  "federal  pol- 
icy" preempts  the  Montana  coal  severance 
tax. 

III.  The  Standards  Set  Forth  In  Complete 
Auto  Transit  v.  Brady  Are  Inapposite  Here, 
But  Montana's  Coal  Severance  Tax  Would 
Survive  Scrutiny  Under  Those  Standards. 

This  case  is  unique  In  that  it  raises  the 
question  not  of  whether  the  state  may  tax 
a  particular  activity,  but  at  what  rate  the 
state  may  tax.  There  Is  no  case  law  that 
even  suggests  standards  for  the  federal 
courts  to  use  in  evaluating  the  rate  of  a 
state  tax. 

Appellants  have  urged  this  Court  to  apply 
the  fourpart  test  set  out  in  Complete  Auto 
Transit  v.  Brady,  430  VS.  274,  278  (1977). 
Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  Complete  Auto 
test  demonstrates  that  It  Is  a  test  to  measure 
whether  a  state  may  tax  an  Instrumentality 
of  Interstate  commerce,  not  a  test  to  measure 
the  rate  at  which  a  state  may  tax  a  local 
activity  which  affects  interstate  commerce. 
The  cases  in  which  the  test  has  oeen  applied 
are  all  cases  in  which  an  Instrumentality  of 
interstate  commerce  has  been  taxed.  See 
Department  of  Revenue  of  the  State  of 
Washington  v.  Association  of  Washington 
Stevedoring  Comvanies.  435  U.S.  734  (1978) 
(tax  on  unloading  of  Items  tbat  have 
moved  In  interstate  commerce);  Complete 
Auto  Transit.  Inc.  v.  Brady,  supra  (tax  on 
transportation  of  automobiles  in  interstate 
commerce) :  cf.  Japan  Line.  Ltd.  v.  County 
of  Los  Angeles.  441  US.  434  (1979)  (tax  on 
a  shipping  container).  Indeed  the  first  two 
parts  of  the  four-part  test — substantial 
nexus  to  the  taxing  state  and  fair  apportion- 
ment— are  obviously  irrelevant  to  a  tax  on 
a  local  activity  which  occurs  entirely  within 
one  state  and  could  not  be  taxed  by  another 
state.* 

Porcine  the  Com-Zete  Auto  Transit  test 
into  a  role  for  which  It  was  not  designed, 
an-ellants  arpue  that  the  Montana  tax  Is 
inconsistent  with  the  final  two  narts  of  the 
test,  which  prohibit  discrimination  against 
interstate  commerce  and  which  require  that 
a  tax  on  Interstate  commerce  be  fairly  re- 
lated to  benefits  received  by  the  taxpayer. 
The  argument  is  not  persuasive. 

A.  The  Montana  severance  tax  does  not 
discriminate  against  Interstate  commerce  be- 
cause It  does  not  favor  local  markets  over 
Interstate  markets. 

Anpellants  argue  that  the  tax  discrimi- 
nates acralnst  interstate  commerce  "because 
it  wo'-lrt  sh'ft  nn  eTtrno'^tnit'^  bi'rden  to 
other  states".  (Appellants'  Brief  at  33.)  The 
cases  cited  do  not  suonort  such  an  argu- 
ment. Aonellants  con'^de  that  the  Montana 
tax  does  not  discriminate  on  Its  face,  while 
cltln?  Ninpert  v.  City  of  Richmond.  327  U.S. 
416  (1946).  for  the  proposition  that  a  tax 
which  is  not  discriminatory  on  its.  face  may 
discriminate  in  fact.  In  order  to  find  dis- 
crimination, whether  facial  or  factual,  there 
must  be  a  discrimination  against  Interstate 
(roods  or  taxpayers  In  favor  of  local  goods 
or  taxpayers  or  an  attempt  to  benefit  local 
rommerce  at  the  expense  of  Interstate  com- 
merce. The  first  tyne  of  discrimination  occurs 
in  situations  such  as  Boston  Stock  Exchange 
v.  State  Tax  Commn..  429  US.  318  (1977). 
where  hleber  tax  rates  were  Imposed  on  out- 
of-state  businesses  than  on  local  businesses, 
or  Ni^pert  v.  City  of  Richmond,  suvra.  where 
the  facially  neutral  tax  was  found  to  tm- 
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pose  a  higher  tax  on  out-of-state  vendors 
than  on  local  vendors.  The  second  category  of 
CELses  is  Illustrated  by  Pike  v.  Bruce  Church, 
397  U.S.  137  (1!170).  where  an  Arizona  stat- 
ute prohibited  shipment  of  cantaloupes  out- 
of-state  unie.>s  they  had  been  packed  in  a 
state-approved  manner,  or  Oklahoma  v. 
Kansas  Gas  Co..  221  U.S.  229  (1911),  where 
the  state  tried  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  natural  gas.  In  these  last  two  situations 
the  statrte  was  deslpned  to  fa-or  local  In- 
dustry at  the  expense  of  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

In  this  case  there  Is  no  attempt  to  favor 
local  industry  over  out-of-state  Industry  nor 
is  there  an  attempt  to  prevent  local  resources 
from  being  exported.  This  case  involves  a 
uniform  tax  on  every  ton  of  coal  produced 
In  Montana,  whether  produced  by  local  or 
out-of-state  taxpayers  and  whether  bound 
for  use  in  or  out  of  Montana.  Even  if  appel- 
lants could  prove  that  every  ton  of  coal 
produced  In  Montana  were  eventually  ex- 
ported, that  alone  would  not  prove  discrim- 
ination. Appellants'  argument  resembles 
that  rejected  by  the  Court  In  Exxon  Corp.  v. 
Governor  of  Maryland.  437  U.S.  117  (1978). 
In  that  case.  Exxon  challenged  a  Maryland 
statute  which  prohibited  producers  aad  re- 
finers of  gasoline  from  operating  retail 
service  stations  In  the  state.  The  effect  of  the 
act  was  to  require  producers  and  refiners 
to  dlveet  themselves  of  any  retail  outlets 
which  they  owned.  The  divestiture  require- 
ments affected  only  interstate  companies, 
but  this  Court  said  that  "this  fact  does  not 
lead,  either  logically  or  as  a  practical  matter, 
to  a  conclusion  that  the  State  is  discriminat- 
ing against  Interstate  commerce  at  the  retail 
level."  Id.  at  125. 

The  Court  listed  some  of  the  factors  which 
led  to  its  conclusion  that  the  Maryland 
statute  did  not  discriminate  against  inter- 
state commerce: 

"In  fact,  the  Act  creates  no  barrier  what- 
soever against  interstate  Independent  deal- 
ers: It  does  not  prohibit  the  flow  of  inter- 
state goods,  place  added  costs  upon  them, 
or  distinguish  between  in -state  and  out-of- 
state  companies  In  the  retail  market.  The 
absence  of  any  of  these  factors  fully  dis- 
tinguishes this  case  from  those  in  which  a 
State  has  been  found  to  have  discriminated 
against  Interstate  commerce  .  .  .  The  fact 
that  the  burden  of  a  state  regulation  falls  on 
same  interstate  companies  does  not,  by  itself, 
establish  a  claim  of  discrimination  against 
Interstate  commerce."  Id.  at  126.  (Citations 
and  footnote  omitted.) 

Similarly,  the  Montana  statute  does  not 
prohibit  the  flow  of  Interstate  goods,  does 
not  place  added  costs  on  Interstate  goods  as 
such,  and  does  not  distinguish  between  In- 
state and  out-of-state  companies.  In  short, 
the  tax  does  not  discriminate  against  Inter- 
state commerce. 

B.  The  Montana  statute  does  not  burden 
interstate  commerce  because  Montana  bas 
provided  services  and  benefits  for  which  it 
Is  entitled  to  compensation. 

Appellants  allege  that  the  Montana  tax 
is  not  fairly  related  to  the  services  provided 
by  the  state  and  seek  an  o-iportunlty  to 
prove  that  the  tax  bears  no  relationship 
to  the  legitimate  needs  of  Montana.  Appel- 
lants Brief  at  29-30.  Although  this  Court 
has  not  decided  a  case  where  the  "fair  re- 
lationship" test  has  been  put  In  Issue,  more 
than  once  this  Court  has  indicated  that  the 
fair  relationship  test  would  be  satisfied  by 
provision  of  services  Including  "police  and 
fire  protection"  and  "the  benefits  of  a  train- 
ed workforce  and  the  advantages  of  a  civil- 
ized society."  Japan  Line.  Ltd.  v.  County  of 
Los  Angeles.  441  U.S.  434,  445  (1979:  De- 
partTTient  of  Revenue  v.  Association  of  Wash- 
ington Stevedoring  Companies.  435  U.S.  734. 
764  (1978)  (concurring  opinion):  Exxon 
Corp.  v.  Department  of  Revenue  of  Wiscon- 
sin, 446  U.S.  — ,  100  S.  Ct.  2109.  2122  (1980). 

There  Is  no  basis  for  a  court  to  consider 
other  factors.  Indeed,  appellants  have  failed 


completely  to  suggest  how  a  court  could 
Identify,  much  less  quantify,  the  benefits 
received  by  coal  companies  operating  In 
Montana  from  the  activities  of  the  state's 
government.  Moreover,  except  In  the  case  of 
user  fees,  "a  tax  is  not  an  assessment  of 
benefits  .  .  .  The  only  benefit  to  which  the 
taxpayer  is  constitutionally  entitled  is  that 
derived  from  bis  enjoyment  of  the  privileges 
of  living  In  an  organized  society,  esUb- 
lisbed  and  safeguarded  by  the  devotion  of 
taxes  to  public  purposes."  Carmichael  v. 
Southern  Coal  <t  Coke  Co.,  301  U.8.  496,  622 
(1937).  In  this  case  there  Is  no  allegation 
that  the  taxes  are  not  devoted  to  public 
purposes.  Creation  oi  a  trust  fund  for  fu- 
ture generations  Is  a  legitimate  public  pur- 
pose. Providing  funds  to  ameliorate  the  local 
lmi>act  of  strip  mining,  providing  funds  for 
education,  providing  funds  for  highway  Im- 
provement, and  using  taxes  for  the  general 
support  of  the  government  are  also  legiti- 
mate public  purposes.  See  16-36-108  MCA. 
Federal  courts  have  no  basis  for  substituting 
their  Judgments  on  these  matters  for  those 
of  the  Montana  legislature. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  and  those  set 
forth  by  the  appellees,  the  Judgment  of  the 
Montana  Su-ireme  Court  should  be  affirmed. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  Stephen  Browning' 
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'  It  Is  Ironic  that  appellants  rely  on  these 
cases  which,  although  largely  Irrelevant  to  a 
tax  on  a  local  activity,  do  generally  represent 
a  trend  of  expanding  the  power  of  tbe  states 
to  tax  actual  interstate  commerce,  since  ^- 
pellants  seek  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
states  to  tax  local  activities  which  merely 
affect  Interstate  conunerce. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  BUDGET  PROCESS 

O  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
budget  and  the  process  of  creating  this 
budget,  is  very  complex.  I  am  sure  all  of 
my  colleagues  are  asked  as  frequently  as 
am  I  for  brief  explanations  of  how  this 
system  works. 

Recently,  the  Environmental  Study 
Conferaice  published  a  concise,  clear 
summary  that  is  so  good  that  I  want  to 
make  it  easily  available  for  constituents 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  the 
process.  Accordingly,  I  ask  that  a  copy 
of  this  paper  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  material  follows: 


A  Omin  TO  the  Bctdcxt  Pmocias 
(By  Dave  Lauter) 

Think  of  tbe  U.S.  Treasury  as  a  gigantic 
bank.  Revenue  fiows  In  from  three  major 
sources:  tax  receipts,  government  operations 
(user  fees,  royalties,  sales  of  timber  on  pub- 
lic lands,  etc.)   and  sale  of  Treasury  bonds. 

An  authorization  law  establishes  what  can 
be  thought  of  as  a  checking  account  at  that 
bank — a  specific  program  account  which  can 
stay  open  for  a  specified  number  of  years  and 
be  used  under  specified  restrictions.  Oen- 
erally,  autborlzatlons  provide  ceilings  for  tbe 
total  amount  which  the  account  can  hold. 

To  take  money  out  of  the  Treasury's  gen- 
eral fund  and  put  It  into  a  specific  program 
account  requires  budget  authority,  which  Is 
granted  by  appropriations  acts. 

The  appropriations  say.  In  effect,  "This 
year,  take  this  amount  of  money  out  of  the 
Treasury  and  put  it  in  the  account  for  pro- 
gram X  to  be  used  according  to  tbe  specifics 
in  the  authorizing  law  '  The  year  referred  to 
Is  a  fiscal  year,  which  begins  on  Oct.  1. 

Some  accounts  do  not  get  appropriations 
like  that:  they  are  entitlements. 

Tbe  authorization  law  for  an  entitlement 
program  sets  a  few  criteria  and  then  says. 
"Anyone  who  meets  this  description  Is  en- 
titled to  the  following  sum  frofn  the  Treas- 
ury." 

Money  to  cover  entitlement  claims  must  be 
put  Into  tbe  program  account  or  else  tbe 
government  defaults  on  Its  legal  obligations. 
For  that  reason  the  entitlement  programs 
often  are  classified  among  uncontrollable  ex- 
penses, although  the  cost  of  an  entitlement 
can  be  altered  by  amending  the  original 
authorization. 

Another  relatively  uncontrollable  expense 
Is  government  obligations,  contracts  signed 
or  orders  placed  or  bills  for  services  rendered 
which  the  government  cannot  refuse  to  pay 
without  facing  law  suits. 

Obligations  may  be  entered  into  by  an 
agency  which  has  contract  authority,  a  form 
of  budget  authority  which  allows  them  to 
sign  a  contract.  Once  tbe  contract  is  signed, 
the  Treasury  must  eventually  put  money  into 
the  agency's  account  to  liquidate,  or  pay  off. 
the  obligation.  Appropriations  to  liquidate 
existing  contract  authority  do  not  get 
counted  as  new  budget  authority  tbe  way 
most  appropriations  do  because  tbe  contract 
authority  already  has  been  counted  once. 

Another  sort  of  account  which  deviates 
from  the  usual  system  Is  tbe  trust  fund.  Some 
special  taxes,  mostly  excise  taxes,  are  credited 
by  Treasury's  accountants  to  ^>eclflc  funds. 
Tbe  money  In  the  trtist  funds  can  t>e  spent 
only  for  purposes  set  out  In  tbe  authoriza- 
tion. If  the  amount  coming  in  exceeds  the 
amount  spent,  money  In  tbe  trust  fund  piles 
up.  and  Treasury  Invests  It.  The  Interest  gets 
credited  to  the  trust  fund.  The  Airport  and 
Airways  Trust  Fund,  financed  by  airline 
ticket  taxes:  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  fi- 
nanced by  federal  excise  taxes  on  gasoline 
and  tires:  and  tbe  hazardous  waste  and  toxic 
spill  "superfund."  financed  by  taxes  on  chem- 
ical feedstocks,   are  prominent  trust   funds. 

Other  accounts,  like  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  which  pays  for  park  ac- 
quisition, are  called  funds  but  are  not  trust 
funds.  Ttiey  get  regular  appropriations  out 
of  general  revenues  like  any  other  program 
account  and  do  not  gamer  interest  accrued 
on  unspent  money. 

Not  all  the  money  In  a  program's  account 
Is  spent  In  the  year  the  money  Is  appropri- 
ated. For  many  programs  the  appropriation 
may  be  snent-out  over  three  or  four  yean. 
The  amount  spent  In  any  one  year  Is  that 
year's  outlay. 

When  outlays  for  a  given  year  match  reve- 
nues from  taxes  and  operations,  the  govern- 
ment has  a  balanced  budget.  When  outlays 
exceed  those  two  revenue  streams,  the  gov- 
ernment budget  is  m  deficit,  and  the  treasury 
must  raise  more  revenue  by  selling  more 
bonds.  A  budget  with  more  revenue  than  out- 
lays is  in  surplus. 
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Up  until  1974.  presidents  oocasionally  Im- 
pounded appropriated  funds.  That  Is,  the 
president  said.  "Even  tbough  the  money  has 
been  put  into  the  program  account.  I  have 
ordered  that  the  money  not  be  spent.  Con- 
gress outlawed  Impoundments  after  former 
President  Nixon  took  the  practice  to  unfore- 
seen heights.  The  1974  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  (Budget  Act) 
also  established  the  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
OfBce  to  help  them. 

Now  If  a  president  does  not  want  to  spend 
money  which  has  been  appropriated,  he  has 
two  choices. 

He  can  issue  a  deferral  order  which  says 
that  the  money  appropriated  will  not  be 
spent  this  year  but  will  be  spent  in  the  fu- 
ture. Deferrals  go  Into  effect  unless  either 
house  passes  a  disapproval  resolution. 

If  the  president  wants  to  stop  spending 
on  a  program  permanently,  he  must  request 
a  reclslon  (also  spelled  "rescission"),  which 
only  goes  into  effect  if  Congress  within  forty- 
flv©  days  passes  a  resolution  of  approval. 

One  of  the  Jobs  of  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  Is  to  keep  watch  to  make  svire  that 
what  the  president  calls  a  deferral  Is  not 
really  a  reclslon  In  disguise.  If  GAO  decides  a 
deferral  really  is  a  reclslon,  it  notifies  Con- 
gress. 

To  keep  track  of  all  this,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  two  budgets.  Both  ar«  talked  about 
In  terms  of  budget  authority  and  budget  out- 
lays, hence  the  acronyms  BA  and  BO  seen 
In  all  the  budget  tables. 

One  of  the  budgets  Is  the  President's 
budget,  due  each  year  by  Jan.  15,  which 
gives  the  executive  branch's  detailed  requests 
fur  most  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
government. 

Some  off-budget  government  activities  do 
not  show  up  In  the  president's  budget.  These 
Include  some  activities  of  semi-autonomous 
agencies  such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. TVA's  Dower  generation  activities  are 
supported  by  TVAs  ratepayers. 

The  term  "off-budget"  also  is  used  to  de- 
scribe government  activities  paid  for  In  a 
variety  of  creative  ways  which  do  not  reqtxlre 
direct  withdrawals  from  the  Treasury. 

The  second  budget  is  the  congressional 
budget,  a  resolution  in  which  Congress  sets 
itself  some  guidelines  to  keep  government 
spending  in  line.  The  congressional  budget 
is  a  much  less  detailed  document  than  the 
executive  budget,  but.  unlike  the  president's 
budget  request.  It  can  directly  control  con- 
gressional spending  decisions. 

Congress  writes  its  budget  In  at  least  two 
parts.  By  March  l.";,  each  committee  submits 
to  the  Budget  committees  Its  expectations  for 
spending  within  its  Jurisdiction. 

For  a  month  the  Budget  cconmlttees  pon- 
der those  reports,  hold  bearings  and.  by 
April  15,  produce  a  first  budget  resolution, 
which  sets  general  guidelines  for  spending 
and  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  that  starts 
the  next  October  1. 

The  budget  resolution  divides  total  budget 
authority  and  outlavs  Into  18  broad  func- 
tions, ranging  from  Interest  on  the  national 
debt  to  national  defense  and  Income  security. 

To  take  effect,  the  resolution  miast  pass 
both  houses.  It  Is  subject  to  the  normal  leg- 
islative process,  including  rxiles  for  floor  pro- 
cedure, time  agreement  and  House-Senate 
conferences  It  does  not  have  to  be  signed 
by  the  president. 

The  nmounts  provided  for  each  function 
supposedly  guide  and  constrain  congressional 
committees  and  subcommittees  as  they  write 
spending  and  entitlement  bills.  The  resolu- 
tion also  says  how  much  revenue  the  gov- 
ernment should  collect. 

In  the  faU.  the  Budget  committees  write 
a  second  budget  resolution.  This  resolution 
revises  the  springtime  effort  and.  once  passed 
by  Congress,  turns  the  revenue  and  outlay 
guidelines  into  binding  limits. 

After  passage  of  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion,   any   bill   which  would   cause   outlays 


to  rise  above  the  ceiling  or  cause  reTenues 
to  fall  below  the  floor,  can  be  killed  In  either 
house  by  a  point  of  order  unless  a  new 
budget  resolution  is  passed. 

What  the  president  can  do  with  a  deferral 
order  or  a  reclslon  request,  the  Budget  com- 
mittees can  do  with  a  reconciliation  resolu- 
tion. If  the  committees  determine  that 
spending  is  going  to  break  the  bounds  set 
by  the  budget  resolution,  they  write  a  re- 
conciliation resolution  and  send  it  to  the 
floor.  Upon  passage,  by  both  houses,  the  res- 
olution becomes  a  binding  order  to  House 
and  Senate  committees  to  write  new  laws 
to  cut  spending  in  specific  functions  or  to 
raise  new  revenues.  The  committees  draft 
their  responses  to  the  reconciliation  orders 
and  forward  them  to  the  Budget  committees 
which  then  put  the  changes  together  in  one 
large  package  for  the  floor.  Congress  first 
enacted  a  reconciliation  last  fall. 

The  preceding,  of  course,  describes  how  the 
budget  process  is  meant  to  work.  It  doesn't 
always  happen  that  way.  Budgets  lead  a 
double  life  as  financial  statements  and  politi- 
cal documents,  and  conflicts  between  the 
two  arise  all  the  time.  Deadlines  and  rules 
for  congressional  action  on  the  budget  are 
self-enforced,  and  Congress  nearly  always 
runs  late  and  sometimes  ignores  the  rules 
completely.0 


CONSULTANT    REFORM    AND    DIS- 
CLOSURE ACT  OP  1981 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  cosponsor  a  bill,  S.  719,  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Pryor. 

As  one  who  has  spent  considerable  time 
investigating  abuses  of  Federal  contract- 
ing and  consulting  procedures,  I  support 
Mr.  Prtor's  efforts  to  reform  consulting 
practices.  The  Consultant  Reform  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1981  will  help  solve 
many  of  the  problems  uncovered  by  con- 
gressional oversight  subcommittees  and 
the  press  during  the  last  2  years.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  carefully  each 
of  its  sections. 

As  chEiirman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Contracted  and  Delegated  Authority  in 
the  96th  Congress.  I  reviewed  consultant 
and  contracting  procedures  at  a  dozen 
Federal  agencies.  My  findings,  unfortu- 
nately, were  similar  to  those  of  Senator 
Pryor  and  formpr  Congressman  Harris — 
from  beginning  to  end,  current  contract- 
ing iaw  lias  been  ignored,  misinterpreted 
or  violated.  And,  the  result  was  always 
the  same — increased  costs  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  taxpayers. 

I  especially  support  this  legislation  be- 
cause of  its  low  cost  "simshine"  provi- 
sions. I  have  always  believed  sunlight  is 
the  best  disinfectant.  The  Senate  should 
be  doing  everything  possible  to  improve 
Government  services  while  lowering  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Tliis  legislation 
serves  that  purpose. 

Almost  without  exceptlMi,  problems 
occur  in  government  contracting  when 
contracts  are  let,  monitored  and  com- 
pleted behind  closed  doors.  All  too  often, 
those  individuals  best  suited  to  monitor 
contract  work,  including  professional 
peers,  are  excluded  from  the  process.  In 
addition,  contractors  doing  poor  or 
shoddy  work  bounce  from  agency  to 
agency  receiving  Government  contracts 
because  there  is  no  institutional  memory 
for  the  quality  of  work  performed.  Fi- 
nally, professional  biases  are  often  not 


disclosed  or  imcovered  until  the  product 
is  in  hand. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  these  problems 
costs  us  money.  Former  Senator  Lee  Met- 
caii  began  to  address  these  problems  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
ports, Accounting  and  Management.  He 
issued,  in  Augiist  1977,  "A  Survey  of  the 
Government's  Purchase  of  Outside  Serv- 
ices" that  detailed  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion we  then  had  about  Government  con- 
tracting. I  urge  this  body  to  give  this 
legislation  its  full  consideration  so  we 
might  begin  working  on  solutions. 


VIEWS  ON  THE  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  19,  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee voted  unanimously  on  a  set  of 
budget  reconc'liation  instructions.  I  sup- 
ported the  Senate  Budget  Committee  re- 
conciliation instructions  because  the 
Federal  budget  must  be  reduced  by  $40- 
$45  billion. 

I  opposed  a  number  of  the  President's 
proposals — and  the  priorities  which  un- 
derlie them — because  they  undermine  his 
own  program  of  providing  for  increased 
productivity  smd  a  safety  net  for  the 
needy,  as  well  as  our  own  energy  security. 

As  we  complete  this  first  step  in  the 
process  that  will  lead  to  a  fiscal  1982 
budget,  we  have  made  progress  in  our 
efforts  to  review  Federal  programs  and 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  This  reconcili- 
ation instruction  contii\,ues  a  program  of 
fiscal  restraint  that  we  began  several 
years  ago,  one  that  will  continue  as  we 
take  up  the  first  budget  resolution  next 
week. 

Thus,  those  who  have  been  making  this 
effort  welcome  the  administration's  sup- 
port in  cutting  the  Federal  deficit.  And  I 
fully  expect  the  1982  budget  to  achieve 
cuts  about  as  deep  as  the  ones  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed.  In  many  cases,  I  have 
supported  the  President's  suggestions. 
Nonetheless,  in  important  respects,  both 
this  process  and  the  program  it  has  pro- 
duced are  seriously  deficient. 

The  President  developed  his  propos- 
als— proposals  for  radical  changes  in  our 
Government — in  only  a  few  weeks.  We  on 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  had  less 
than  1  week  to  consider  them. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  results 
of  this  all-too-brief  review  were  uncriti- 
cally adopted  in  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. Even  if  the  administration's  pro- 
posals and  the  committee's  decisions 
were  perfect — and  they  are  far  from 
that — the  crucial  requirement  of  a  pro- 
gram that  cuts  so  substantially  is  bi- 
partisan consensus. 

Even  in  this  brief  time,  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  President's  program  have  al- 
ready become  apparent.  While  voting  to 
approve  the  overall  level  of  cuts  endorsed 
by  the  administration.  I  would  make 
those  cuts  quite  differently  in  some  im- 
portant cases.  The  following  three  prin- 
ciples should  be  followed : 

First,  we  should  maintain  public  in- 
vestment that  contributes  to  econwnlc 
growth,  such  as  programs  which  foster 
technolf><=r<c9l  research  and  the  educated 
and  well-trained  work  force  that  is  cru- 
cial to  lncreas*P6r  prof^uctivltv.  We  must 
also  maintain  the  public  coital  base— 
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railroads,  highways,  and  waterways — 
that  represent  our  Nation's  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Repeatedly  this  past  we^,  I  supported 
inclusion  of  lunds  for  this  essential  "sup- 
ply-side" Investment:  Programs  for  eco- 
nomic development,  for  scientLlic  re- 
search and  for  job  training.  Our  Nation  s 
economic  strength  comes  as  much  from 
the  innovation  and  skill  of  its  people  as 
from  its  machines  and  factories.  This  is 
essential  Investment  in  human  capital. 

Second,  the  President's  program  fails 
to  achieve  his  goal  of  protecting  the  truly 
needy.  This  goal  requires  more  than 
rhetoric  and  slogans  about  "safety  nets." 
We  should  not  cut  programs  on  which 
the  poor  and  the  needy,  depend:  Child 
nutrition:  nutritional  assistance  for 
women,  infants — and  children;  medic- 
aid; and  low-income  energy  assistance. 
Clearly  the  safety  net  has  a  few  holes.  By 
restoring  funds  for  these  and  other  pro- 
grams— and  choosing  other  cuts — we  can 
fill  those  holes. 

Third,  we  must  increase  our  energy 
security.  This  means  we  must  rely  on 
conservation,  renewable  energy,  and  syn- 
thetic fuels  as  well  as  nuclear  energy.  I 
opposed  cuts  that  weaken  our  energy 
security,  such  as  elimination  of  the  solar 
bank  and  weatherization  programs,  sale 
of  the  SPR,  when  we  could  fund  them 
dollar  for  dollar  from  funding  for  such 
outworn  technologies  such  as  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor. 

These  three  principles — "supply-side 
investment,"  a  true  "safety  net,"  and  en- 
ergy security — summarize  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  administrations  proposed 
cuts.  We  can  achieve  a  better  program 
that  is  consistant  with  these  principles, 
while  still  applying  real  restraint. 

The  most  serious  deflciency,  however, 
is  not  in  the  choice  of  budget  or  tax  cuts. 
Rather,  it  is  the  administration's  narrow 
assumption  that  these  measures  alone 
will  solve  the  problems  of  our  economy. 
They  will  not. 

We  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion without  a  policy  that  fosters  moder- 
ation in  prices  and  wages.  We  cannot  de- 
mand national  sacrifice  and  investment 
until  we  take  steps  to  make  sure  that  aU 
parts  of  the  Nation  and  our  society  reap 
the  economic  rewards.  And  our  economy 
will  never  be  healthy  and  secure  until  we 
reestablish  our  own  independent  energy 
supplies. 

These  are  formidable  challenges,  but 
we  can  meet  them.  And  we  will.* 


ORDER  FOR  RKCESS  UNTIL  10  AM 
TOMORROW 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there  a 
time  for  the  convening  of  the  Senate  on 
tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mi.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MATTINGLY  AND  SENATOR 
PRESSLER  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  tomorrow,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
LER)  be  recognized,  each  for  not  more 
than  15  minutes,  in  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  and  the  special  orders 
provided  for  on  tomorrow,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  20  min- 
utes, and  that  Senators  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each,  and  in  no  event  to  extend 
beyond  11  ajn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSTDERAHON 
TOMORROW  OF  SENATE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  9 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  11  am. 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  budget  resolution. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
record,  this  has  been  cleared  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  as  have 
the  other  requests  I  am  making. 


REMOVAL  OF  mJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY—TREATY WITH  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND ON  DELIMIT ATTON  OF  THE 
MARITIME  BOUNDARY  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA AND  TOKELAU 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
moved from  the  Treaty  with  New  Zea- 
land on  the  Delimitation  of  the  Mari- 
time Boundary  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Tokelau  'Treaty 
Document  No.  97-5) ,  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  and  ask  that  the  treaty 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  time,  that  it  be  referred,  with  ac- 
companying papers,  to  tiie  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  the 
Treaty   between   the  United   States  of 


America  and  New  Zealand  on  the  Delim- 
itation of  the  Maritime  Boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Tokelau.  Also  transmitted  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  is  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  State  with  respect  to  the 
Treaty. 

This  Treaty  is  necessary  to  settle  the 
overlapping  claims  of  jurisdiction  result- 
ing from  the  establishment  of  a  200  nau- 
tical mile  fishery  conservation  zone  off 
the  coasts  of  American  Samoa  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976,  and  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  of  a  200  nautical  mile  zone 
around  Tokelau. 

In  this  connection,  the  status  of  thre« 
Tokelauan  islands  has  also  been  resolved 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
over  Swains  Island  has  been  confirmed. 

The  Treaty  satisfies  the  interest  of  the 
peoples  of  Tokelau  and  New  2^ealand  that 
the  Tokelauan  claim  to  sovereignty  over 
three  of  these  islands.  Inhabited  by  na- 
tives of  Tokelau  and  administered  by 
New  Zealand,  will  not  be  encumbered  by 
a  conflicting  but  inferior  claim  by  the 
United  States.  The  Treaty  protects 
United  States  interests  by  conflrmlng 
United  States  sovereignty  over  Swains 
Island,  which  had  been  claimed  by  Toke- 
lau, and  by  securing  a  maritime  bound- 
ary in  accordance  with  equitable  prin- 
ciples. It  further  serves  United  States 
foreign  policy  interests  in  the  area  by 
promoting  friendly  relatiwis  with  New 
Zealand  and  with  Tokelau. 

I  am  transmitting  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  a  document  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand  vesting  the 
T(*elauan  signatories  with  authority  to 
sign  the  Treaty  on  i>ehalf  of  New  Zealand 
and  a  separate  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  New  Zea- 
land, signed  on  December  2,  1980,  setting 
forth  the  understanding  of  each  side  that 
New  Zealand  is  willing  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  United  States  fishermen  to 
have  access  to  the  Tokriauan  200  mile 
zone. 

I  reoxnmend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  consideration  to  the  Treaty  and 
give  its  advice  and  ctmsent  to  ratifica- 
tirai. 

ROHALD  ReAGAM 

The  Wkcte  House,  March  25,  1981. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
S«iate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  10  ajn.  to- 
morrow. 

"nie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:56 
pjn.  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
lliursday,  March  26,  1981,  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONB 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  25, 1981 : 

DcPAarKENT  OP  Statc 

Nicholas  A.  Vellotea.  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  ot  State, 
vice  Harold  H.  Saunders,  resigned. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Mi.  Charles  A. 
Mallon,  permanent  deacon.  Holy 
Family  Church.  Mltchellville.  Md..  of- 
fered the  following  prayer 

T?ie  Lord  is  juat  in  ail  His  ways  and 
holy  in  all  His  voorks.  The  Lord  is  near 
to  all  who  call  upon  Him,  to  all  who 
call  upon  Him  in  truth.— Psalms  145: 
18. 

Father  open  our  eyes  that  we  might 
see  clearly  the  dignity  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed,  and  open  our  ears  that  we 
might  hear  their  pleas. 

Spirit  of  the  living  God  enlighten 
our  minds  that  we  might  know  the 
bounty  of  Grod's  creation,  and  open 
our  thoughts  to  His  eternal  wisdom 
that  our  Nation's  legislation  might  re- 
flect that  same  wisdom. 

Lamb  of  God  open  our  hearts  to 
Your  fraternal  love  and  draw  this  leg- 
islative family  into  unity  with  the 
Father,  and  purify  our  motives 
through  the  power  of  Your  blameless 
blood  that  atones  the  transgressions 
of  self-serving  men. 

We  ask  this  as  we  ask  all  things,  in 
the  spirit  of  truth,  through  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


OFFICIAL  OBJECTORS  FOR 
DEMOCRA'nC  SIDE  FOR  97TH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  the  official  ob- 
jectors for  the  E>emocratic  side  for  the 
97th  Congress. 

For  the  Consent  Calendar,  our  offi- 
cial representatives  will  be  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Flippo);  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Hance); 
and  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Dysoh). 

For  the  Private  Calendar,  our  offi- 
cial representatives  will  be  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAiTD):  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota tMr.  Obkhstah);  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertel). 


MORE  THAN  A  SQUABBLE  OVER 
NUMBERS 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  over  the  accuracy  of  the  eco- 
nomic forecasts  used  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  constructing  its  budget  Is 
not  just  a  matter  of  partisan  nitpick- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  in 
Congress.  To  quote  the  WaU  Street 
Journal: 

The  debate  over  forecasts  is  more  than  a 
squabble  over  numbers.  The  dispute  in- 
volves basic  disagreement  over  how  the 
economy  works,  and  what  mix  of  policies 
can  best  produce  .  .  .  high  growth  and  low 
Inflation. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
analysis  released  recently  concludes 
that  President  Reagan  has  overesti- 
mated the  health  of  the  economy,  and 
thus  underestimated  the  size  of 
budget  deficits  over  the  next  3  years. 
But  the  CBO  is  not  alone  in  feeling 
that  the  administration's  hopes  for 
the  country  are  out  of  line  with  past 
experience  and  current  realities. 

Corporate  economists  were  also 
quoted  2  weeks  ago  expressing  skepti- 
cism that  the  public's  attitude  about 
inflation  is  going  to  change  overnight 
or  that  lower  taxes  will  be  an  incentive 
for  harder  work  and  greater  productiv- 
ity. And  in  testimony  before  commit- 
tees, economists  and  financial  experts 
have  been  in  near  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  President  Reagan's  scenario 
is  beyond  anything  in  this  Nation's 
historical  experience. 

So,  the  numbers  are  not  unimpor- 
tant. They  provide  a  measure  of  the 
President's  clarity  of  vision  on  how 
the  economy  works,  and  a  measure  of 
how  well  his  policies  hang  together  as 
a  whole  and  work.  The  budget  figures 
will  be  reestimated  this  siunmer  by 
CBO;  if  they  again  show  serious  flaws 
in  the  administration's  projections  for 
spending  and  deficits,  it  wUl  be  an  in- 
dication of  just  how  nearsighted  the 
President  has  been  and  how  effective 
his  policies  have  been. 

"All  the  I*resident  has  given  us  so 
far  is  a  theory,"  in  the  words  of  Irving 
Shapiro,  chairman  of  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
and  one  of  the  leading  spokesmen  for 
American  business.  "No  businessman 
can  run  his  company  on  an  untried 
business  theory." 

Nor,  one  might  add.  should  a  govern- 
ment. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  BUSH  TO  HEAD 
ADMINISTRATION'S  CRISIS 

MANAGEMENT  TEAM 

(Mr.  LaFALCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  relief 
that  I  learned  today  of  Vice  President 
Bush's  designation  as  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration's crisis  management 
team. 

The  news  was  pleasing  because  Mr. 
Bush  has  a  broad  foreign  policy  back- 
ground, with  much  diplomatic  experi- 
ence. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  strongest  emo- 
tion is  one  of  relief.  I  believe  that 
President  Reagan  has  made  one  of  his 
smartest  moves  as  President  by  decid- 
ing against  Secretary  of  State  Alexan- 
der Haig.  Former  General  Haig  has 
shown  a  warlike  proclivity  in  his  new 
position,  voicing  sentiments  on  policy 
matters  in  a  way  that  demonstrate 
that  military,  not  diplomatic,  options 
are  usually  his  primary  approach. 

Mr.  Haig  has  declared  himself  the 
"Vicar  of  Foreign  Policy"— a  title  that 
I  believe  reveals  much  about  the  man's 
lack  of  diplomatic  instincts. 

This  latest  incident  Is  pehaps  most 
revealing.  In  a  conflict  over  responsi- 
bilities with  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Haig  chose  to 
reveal  his  displeasure  in  public,  and  to 
show  his  disappointment  and  resent- 
ment to  a  world  that  he  hopes  will 
stiffen  at  his  commands.  Rather  than 
accept  the  fact  that  crisis  management 
Is  a  role  traditionally  reserved  for  the 
White  House,  and  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is,  after  all,  his  superior,  Mr.  Haig 
chose  to  display  his  arrogance  in 
public. 

I  am  relieved  that  this  man  is  not 
going  to  head  our  Nation's  crisis  man- 
agement team. 
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THE  HIDDEN  DEFICITS  IN  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  his  campaign  and  in  his 
first  address  to  the  Nation,  the  Presi- 
dent proclaimed  that  the  root  of  aU 
economic  evil  was  the  deficit  spending 
of  the  Federal  Government.  And  yet 
his  budget  is  built  around  quite  sub- 
stantial deficits — those  seen  and  those 
hidden. 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bttliet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Then  candidate  Reagan  promised  a 
balanced  budget  by  1983.  President 
Reagan's  budget  calls  for  a  deficit  of 
$45  billion  in  fiscal  1982  and  $23  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  1983,  with  a  balanced 
budget  possible  only  by  1984.  To  reach 
even  that  goal  the  President  must 
come  up  with  as  of  yet  unspecified  sav- 
ings of  $30  billion  in  1983  and  $45  bil- 
lion in  1984.  In  addition,  he  must  have 
accurate  economic  assumptions. 

Today  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO)  released  its  estimates  of 
the  Reagan  budget  and  found  these 
economic  assumptions  unrealistic. 
CBO  thus  estimates  much  larger  defi- 
cits than  the  White  House  admits.  For 
fiscal  1982  CBO  concludes  the  deficit 
will  be  $67  billion— $22  billion  more 
than  the  Reagan  estimate  and,  one 
might  add,  almost  $40  billion  more 
than  the  January  budget  submitted  by 
Mr.  Carter.  For  1983  where  the 
Reagan  budget  foresees  a  $23  billion 
deficit,  CBO  forecasts  almost  double 
that— $59  billion.  And  looking  ahead 
to  1984  when  the  President  promises 
us  a  budget  surplus  of  $1  billion,  CBO 
sees  a  $49  billion  deficit  instead. 

The  CBO's  analysis  is  just  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  reviews  by  noted  econo- 
mists and  budget  experts  that  cast  se- 
rious doubt  on  the  economic  assump- 
tions used  by  the  administration  in 
putting  this  budget  together.  The 
growing  discrepancy  between  what 
these  experts  feel  are  realistic  projec- 
tions for  inflation  and  growth  and  in- 
terest rates,  and  what  the  administra- 
tion says,  leads  one  to  the  uncomfort- 
able suspicion  that  the  Reagan  team 
was  forced  into  assuming  a  rosy  eco- 
nomic future  as  the  only  way  to  deliv- 
er on  its  exaggerated  promises  of  re- 
duced taxes,  higher  defense  spending, 
and  lower  budget  deficits— all  at  the 
same  time. 

The  whole  range  of  overly  optimistic 
economic  assumptions  woven  into  the 
Reagan  budget  only  works  to  hide 
budget  deficits,  not  reduce  them. 


THE  REAL  WORLD 

(Mr.  DASCHLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget  reestimates 
released  today  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  underscore  the  same 
message  received  by  Congress  over  the 
last  few  weeks  from  noted  economists 
and  financial  experts;  and  that  mes- 
sage is  that  the  Reagan  budget  plan  is 
based  on  wildly  optimistic  assumptions 
about  the  future  direction  of  the 
American  economy. 

What  frightens  me  to  death  is  that, 
even  with  these  incredibly  optimistic 
assumptions,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion itself  predicts  a  $45  billion  deficit 


for  1982.  If  those  assumptions  are 
wrong,  as  CBO  and  almost  every  other 
knowledgeable  expert  we  have  heard 
says  they  are,  then  a  deficit  of  at  least 
$60  to  $70  billion  is  likely.  And  if  we 
face  another  Middle  Elast  problem,  or 
any  of  a  score  of  other  unpredictable 
disasters,  both  inflation  and  the  defi- 
cit could  soar  even  higher. 

In  my  opinion  the  odds  that  the 
Reagan  budget  will  result  in  a  $100  bil- 
lion deficit  for  1982  are  at  least  equal 
to  the  odds  it  will  mean  the  $45  billion 
deficit  he  predicts. 

Faced  with  these  possibilities  it 
would  be  the  height  of  irresponsibility 
for  this  Congress  to  adopt  the  $50  bil- 
lion plus,  across-the-t)oard  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Certainly  we  need  tax  relief.  Cer- 
tainly we  can  devise  tax  relief  that  wiU 
provide  some  direct,  targeted  assist- 
ance for  our  hardest  pressed  taxpayers 
and  our  investment  starved  businesses. 
But  can  we  really  afford  to  gamble  on 
a  $100  billion  deficit?  Can  we  afford  to 
gamble  on  a  runaway  inflation?  And 
can  we,  Mr.  Speaker,  really  afford  to 
make  a  gamble  for  those  kinds  of 
stakes  based  on  budget  numbers  that 
amount  to  little  more  than  economic 
tea  leaf  reading? 

I  believe  our  first  goal  should  be  to 
make  the  spending  cuts  we  need  to  get 
our  Federal  budget  into  balance.  I 
intend  to  work  and  vote  this  year 
toward  that  end.  I  have  presented  a 
detailed  program  toward  that  end  and 
will  work  this  year  in  hopes  it  can  be 
adopted.  But  whatever  policies  we 
adopt,  let  us  use  realistic  economic  as- 
sumptions. Let  us  assume  the  worst 
and  devise  a  budget  that  can  begin 
ending  inflation  even  if  the  worst 
comes  to  pass.  Let  us  level  with  the 
American  people  about  the  difficulty 
of  slowing  inflation  and  get  on  about 
the  job  in  fuU  recognition  it  will  not 
be  easy. 

That,  I  believe,  is  the  only  responsi- 
ble way  to  proceed. 


effect,  this  proposal  would  eliminate 
the  basic  right  to  equal  justice  for 
many  poor  and  underprivileged  citi- 
zens who  cannot  afford  to  hire  a 
lawyer. 

Legal  services  is  one  of  many  pro- 
grams designed  to  insure  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  a  basic  living  standard  for 
all  our  citizens.  The  provision  of  such 
basic  services  Is  a  national  commit- 
ment certified  by  legislation  enacted 
by  this  Congress  almost  20  years  ago. 
These  services  express  t>aslc  rights 
also  identified  by  the  courts,  and  epit- 
omize the  spirit  of  social  justice  which 
motivates  our  uniquely  successful  de- 
mocracy. 

The  right  of  every  citizen  to  equal 
justice  will  be  severely  ou-tailed  under 
the  Reagan-Stockman  plan  and  our  so- 
ciety will  be  the  poorer  for  it.  I  urge 
the  House  to  reject  this  ill-considered 
effort  to  eliminate  the  legal  services 
program. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (J4r. 
Akaka).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  expired. 


D  1215 

HOUSE  SHOULD  REJECT  EFFORT 
TO  ELIMINATE  LEGAL  SERV- 
ICES PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  David 
Stockman  may  or  may  not  be  good 
with  numbers,  but  his  attempts  at  de- 
fining social  policy  clearly  leave  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired.  He  demon- 
strated his  lack  of  understanding 
again  on  Sunday,  when  he  made  the 
sweeping  statement  that  American 
citizens  are  not  entitled  to  Federal 
services  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Stockman  made  this  statement 
in  response  to  a  question  about  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  eliminate 
Federal  funding  for  legal  services.  In 


IS  EVERY  TAX  EXPENDITURE 
MORE  PRECIOUS  THAN  EVERY 
SPENDING  CUT? 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  promised  the  country 
deep  spending  and  tax  cuts,  billions 
more  in  defense— and  a  balanced 
budget.  Much  of  the  defense  budget 
increases  are  coming  out  of  programs 
that  now  provide  that  safety  net  for 
the  elderly  and  the  poor  which  the 
President  has  lowered  considerably  in 
his  economic  package. 

What  the  President  and  his  Budget 
Director,  David  Stockman,  refuse  to 
recognize  In  their  march  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  the  entire  range  of  tax 
expenditures  that  offer  enormous 
direct  Federal  benefit  to  individuals 
and  businesses. 

Most  of  the  tax  expenditures  were 
put  in  the  code  long  ago  to  shape  par- 
ticular economic  and  social  re- 
sponses—from oil  depletion  allowances 
to  credits  for  political  contributions. 
In  fiscal  year  1982  these  expenditures 
will  amount  to  just  tmder  $230  billion. 
In  fact,  tax  expenditures  have  grown 
faster  in  recent  years  than  direct  Fed- 
eral spending. 

The  question  to  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr. 
Stockman  is  whether  every  tax  ex- 
penditure in  the  tax  code  is  more  pre- 
cious than  every  spending  cut  we  are 
being  asked  to  make  in  the  name  of 
defense  and  a  t>alanced  budget? 
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U.S.     AMBASSADOR    TO    UNITED 

NATIONS   MEETS   WITH   SOXJTH 

AFRICAN  MILITARY  OFFICIALS 

(Mr.  MOFFETT  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
not  that  long  ago  that  Members  of 
this  body,  most  of  them  from  the  mi- 
nority, were  attacking  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's behavior  at  the  United 
Nations,  the  mixed  signals  and  confu- 
sion, and  the  Carter  foreign  policy 
overall.  Today's  paper  presents  a  situa- 
tion that  makes  much  of  that  look  like 
child's  play.  It  tells  us  today  that 
Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  was  total- 
ly unaware  that  she  was  meeting  with 
South  African  military  officials  until 
well  after  the  March  15  meeting  took 
place.  A  State  Department  official  said 
that  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  four  officials  with 
whom  she  met  were  civilians  interest- 
ed in  promoting  closer  United  States- 
South  African  ties  when  she  attended 
a  private  luncheon  for  them. 

Even  worse,  these  four  civilians  also 
met  with  officials  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  not  until  March  13 
did  the  State  Department  become 
aware  of  the  four  officers'  presence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  indeed  confusion 
that  far  surpasses  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. 


THE  160TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  FROM 
OTTOMAN  EMPIRE 

(Mrs.  HOLT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  that  day  160  years  ago 
when  the  people  of  Greece  started 
their  rebellion  for  independence  from 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  We  Americans, 
who  annually  celebrate  the  birth  of 
our  country  through  revolution  from 
foreign  domination,  can  share  the  feel- 
ings of  our  Greek  brothers  and  sisters 
on  this  day. 

We  especially  note  the  great  contri- 
butions Greek  Americans  have  made 
to  our  country.  They  are  heirs  to  a 
great  and  ancient  culture  that  has 
much  to  teach  us.  They  have  been  val- 
uable citizens  of  our  land. 

Greece  was  not  bom  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury revolution  that  won  independ- 
ence from  the  Ottoman  Empire,  juid 
Greece  is  much  more  than  a  nation.  It 
is  a  civilization  that  gave  the  world 
stupendous  works  of  tut,  poetry,  archi- 
tecture, drama,  and  philosophy  hun- 
dreds of  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  idea  of  democracy  origi- 
nated in  Greece.  Western  civilization 
has  its  roots  in  the  distant  HeUenic 
past. 


As  we  mark  Greek  Independence 
Day  now.  I  should  note  that  severe 
earthquakes  have  shaken  that  country 
in  February  and  March.  The  United 
States  has  provided  some  emergency 
assistance,  and  the  Government  of 
Greece  may  request  aid  for  reconstruc- 
tion. We  should  give  prompt  consider- 
ation to  such  a  request. 

It  is  also  very  fitting  that  this  day  is 
Maryland  Day,  commemorating  the 
date  347  years  ago  when  the  first  Eu- 
ropean settlers  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Maryland,  the  great  Free  State  so 
named  because  of  the  open  arms  to  all 
and  the  freedom  of  religion  practiced 
there. 


DEMOCRATS  INVITED  TO  JOIN 
IN  TAX  CUTS 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
know.  I  am  a  little  confused.  I  have 
been  watching  a  lot  of  Democrats 
from  that  side  of  the  aisle  standing 
here  day  after  day  complaining  about 
the  cuts,  but  I  have  also  been  keeping 
a  running  account  of  all  the  Demo- 
crats that  have  stood  up  and  asked  for 
more  cuts.  My  total  so  far  comes  to  45. 

Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  aisle, 
we  Republicans  only  need  28  of  you.  If 
you  want  more  cuts.  baby,  we  will  give 
them  to  you.  Just  come  on  over  and 
join  us,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  not  only 
pass  President  Reagan's  economic 
plan,  but  we  will  cut  even  more  if  you 
win  help  us.  In  other  words,  gentle- 
men, put  your  votes  where  you  rhe- 
torical mouth  is. 


INCENTIVE  TO  SAVE 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues legislation  I  have  introduced 
to  attack  one  of  the  most  debilitating 
elements  of  this  Nation's  economy. 
That  is,  the  desperately  low  rate  of 
personal  saving. 

Today,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  calls  for  an  exclusion  from  tax- 
ation for  the  first  $750  of  interest 
earned  by  an  individual,  or  $1,500  if 
earned  by  a  married  couple. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  President  Reagan's  program 
for  economic  recovery.  The  measure  I 
have  introduced  is  designed  to  go  hand 
in  hand  with  that  program.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  will  leave  more  money 
in  the  hands  of  our  Nation's  taxpay- 
ers. The  Congress  must  take  action  to 
encourage  Americans  to  save  those 
dollars. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
read  my  additional  remarks  printed  in 


today's  record  and  to  Join  me  by  co- 
sponsoring  the  vital  legislation  I  have 
Introduced. 


GIVE  PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S 
PLANS  A  CHANCE  TO  WORK 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  sat  here  and  listened  day  after 
day.  I  have  become  perplexed.  I  have 
heard  Members  on  the  other  side  criti- 
cize the  President's  tax  cuts  in  taking 
away  money  from  Government  on  the 
one  hEind  and  then  tell  us.  "Besides,  it 
is  not  really  a  tax  cut.  even  with  the 
Reagan  tax  cut  the  American  taxpay- 
er is  going  to  pay  more  money  because 
of  the  progressive  tax  rates  that  we 
have  already  built  in." 

I  have  also  heard  them  talk  about 
the  budget  cuts.  They  have  attacked 
the  budget  cuts  as  being  inhumane,  in- 
sensitive, not  proper,  and  excessive  on 
the  one  hand,  and  then  teU  us,  "Look 
at  CBO.  CBO  tells  us  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  too  optimistic.  If  we  adopt  all 
his  cuts,  we  will  have  an  even  higher 
deficit." 

I  am  really  confused.  Which  do  they 
want,  a  higher  deficit  or  a  lower  defi- 
cit? Do  they  want  more  tax  cuts  or  do 
they  want  less  tax  cuts?  It  is  very  easy 
to  sit  back  and  criticize  the  President, 
to  blame  him  for  the  impending  deficit 
we  are  going  to  have  when  he  has  heen 
in  office  but  2Mj  months,  after  we  had 
an  administration  for  4  years  which 
brought  us  pie-in-the-sky  promises  and 
never  did  deliver. 

If  you  want  to  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  tax  policy,  first  give 
it  a  chance  to  work.  If  it  does  not 
work,  then  come  back  and  say,  "We 
have  given  you  a  chance  and  it  did  not 
work.  Let  us  try  something  else." 

But,  do  not  hamstring  him  or  cut 
him  off  at  the  pass.  Do  not  say  that 
his  untried  plan  is  not  good  enough 
and  then  urge  us  to  go  back  to  the  old 
way  that  we  know  does  not  work. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  OFFICIAL 
REPUBLICAN  OBJECTORS  FOR 
CONSENT  CALENDAR  AND  PRI- 
VATE CALENDAR 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  annoimce  the  official  ob- 
jectors from  the  Republican  side  for 
the  Consent  and  Private  Calendars. 

The  Republican  official  objectors  for 
the  97th  Congress  for  the  Consent 
Calendar  will  be  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker),  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  LxmcRXN), 


and  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Napier). 

For  the  Private  Calendar,  the  Re- 
publican official  objectors  for  the  97th 
Congress  will  be  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rodsselot),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Semsen- 
BRENNER),  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Bliley). 


PROVIDING    FOR    EXPENSES    OF 
STANDING    AND    SELECT    COM- 
MITTEES OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  116  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  116 
Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  115)  providing  for 
the  expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  standing  and  select 
committees  of  the  House,  debate  In  the 
House  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider, 
without  intervening  motion,  the  amend- 
ment to  said  resolution  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  24,  1981.  by,  and 
if  offered  by.  Representative  Wright  of 
Texas,  and  said  amendment  if  offered  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment  or  to  a 
demand  for  a  division  of  the  question  and 
shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  Representative  Wright  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  or  his  designee.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  amendment,  if  offered,  and  on 
the  resolution  to  final  adoption  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions  and  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  shaU 
be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  thereof  and  a  Member  opposed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  straight- 
forward rule— unusual  but  straightfor- 
ward. House  Resolution  115  is  already 
in  order  because  it  is  privileged,  and 
what  House  Resolution  116,  the  rule 
just  read,  does  is  provide  for  some  ad- 
ditional procedures. 

The  additional  procedures  involve 
making  in  order  4  hours  of  general 
debate,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled between  the  appropriate  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority 
member;  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  to  be  de- 
bated for  an  hour,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed between  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.      Wright)     and      the     ranking 


member  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration;  and  then  a  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions,  which  will 
come  from  the  Republican  side,  with 
an  hour  of  debate  and  again  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  propo- 
nent—I take  it  that  is  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)— and 
an  opponent. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  be 
considered  as  anything  but  a  fair  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  The  main  issue 
is  put  before  us,  and  one  side  has  an 
amendment  and  the  other  side  has  an 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  fair  way  in  which  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  came  out  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  on  a  voice 
vote,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  my  ex- 
tending debate,  so  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  provides  4 
hours  of  debate  on  House  Resolution 
115,  the  consolidated  commmittee 
funding  resolution,  with  debate  time 
evenly  divided  between  the  majority 
and  minority  managers.  It  also  makes 
in  order  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
(Mr.  Wright),  subject  to  1  hour  of 
evenly  divided  debate  time.  And  final- 
ly, the  rtile  makes  in  order  a  motion  to 
recommit,  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions, and  1  hour  of  evenly  divided 
debate  time  if  the  recommittal  motion 
includes  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  quite  clear 
at  the  outset  that  I  strongly  object  to 
this  new,  streamlined,  and  consoli- 
dated procedure  for  considering  the 
funding  requests  of  some  24  standing 
and  select  committees  in  a  single  reso- 
lution. Make  no  mistake  about  it,  this 
is  an  unprecedented  procedure  for 
handling  these  committee  funding  res- 
olutions. Ordinarily  these  come  to  the 
floor  as  separate  resolutions  from  the 
House  Adininistration  Committee  and 
are  privileged  matters  requiring  no 
nile  from  the  Rules  Conunittee.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  leadership  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  consolidate  these  various  au- 
thorizations this  year  because  many  of 
them  could  not  stand  the  test  of  indi- 
vidual House  scrutiny  and  a  vote. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  lay  to  rest  an- 
other claim  that  is  being  made  by 
some,  and  that  is  that  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee's  recommen- 
dation and  the  Wright  amendment 
would  make  real  cuts  from  last  year's 
committee  spending.  While  it  is  true 
that  both  make  reductions  in  last 
year's  authorization  levels,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  House  Administration 
recommendation  is  still  11.9  percent 
higher  than  what  was  actually  spent 
by  our  standing  and  select  committees 
last  year,  and  the  Wright  amendment 
is  still  6  percent  higher  than  last 
year's  expenditures  for  these  units.  So 
do  not  let  anyone  fool  you  into  think- 


ing that  we  are  actually  going  to  be 
spending  less  than  last  year  under 
either  of  these  proposals. 

The  Republican  alternative,  which 
will  be  offered  in  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions,  is  the  only 
chance  you  have  for  really  making  a 
reduction  from  last  year's  expenditure 
level— a  $2.9  million  cut  which  comes 
to  9.6  percent  less  than  we  spent  last 
year  on  our  standing  and  select  com- 
mittees. Now,  it  is  true  that  if  you  in- 
clude HIS,  Mr.  Wright's  amendment 
comes  In  at  about  1  percent  below  the 
1980  expenditure  level:  but,  by  the 
same  token,  the  Republican  substitute 
then  amounts  to  an  11.6-percent  re- 
duction from  the  1980  spending  total. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  put  to 
rest  this  bugaboo  that  the  ENSG  is  ped- 
dling that  our  attempts  to  cut  back  on 
committee  staff  is  some  kind  of  a  par- 
tisan conspiracy  to  render  our  commit- 
tees "Inoperative"  so  they  cannot 
handle  the  administration's  program. 
That  is  the  biggest  bunch  of  hogwash 
I  have  ever  read.  In  the  first  place,  we 
opposed  inflated  committee  staffs 
when  a  Democrat,  Mr.  Carter  was 
President.  We  forced  roUcall  votes  on 
15  of  the  21  funding  resolutions  con- 
sidered in  February  of  last  year,  and, 
with  a  little  help  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  we  might  have  defeated  a 
couple.  In  the  second  place,  we  want 
our  committees  to  be  able  to  handle 
the  administration's  legislative  propos- 
als, efficiently  and  expeditiously.  It 
would  do  us  no  good  to  have  the  com- 
mittees rendered  "inoperable"  so  that 
they  could  not  do  their  woiii.  And  that 
is  certainly  not  what  our  proposed  cut- 
backs would  do.  If  anything,  a  reduc- 
tion in  staff  would  make  the  legisla- 
tive process  more  efficient  and  man- 
ageable. The  fact  is,  we  have  got  staff 
tripping  over  staff  nowadays,  and  sub- 
committees tangling  with  subcommit- 
tees. We  have  reached  a  point  of  di- 
minishing returns  when  it  comes  to 
committee  staffing,  and  the  legislative 
returns  on  our  investment  in  this  proc- 
ess are  diminishing  pretty  rapidly. 

I  do  not  offer  this  as  a  partisan  criti- 
cism. The  fact  is  that  it  is  a  view 
shared  by  most  Members,  regardless  of 
party.  In  just  the  last  Congress  our  bi- 
partisan Select  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees surveyed  Members  on  numerous 
issues,  including  committee  staffing, 
and  listen  to  the  results  of  that 
survey: 

By  a  margin  of  63  to  23  percent. 
Members  felt  committee  staffs  are 
generally  too  big; 

Members  felt  the  growth  of  commit- 
tee staff  should  be  controlled  by  a 
margin  of  61  to  27  percent: 

And  80  percent  of  the  Members 
agreed  that  some  kind  of  overall  ceil- 
ing should  be  placed  on  committee  and 
subcommittee  staff; 

Moreover,  62  percent  of  the  Mem- 
bers agreed  with  the  statement  that 
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"large  conunittee  staffs  have  contrib- 
uted to  fragmentation  and  unman- 
ageabllity  of  the  House  committee 
system,"  while  only  20  percent  disa- 
greed. 

So  this  is  not  a  partisan  Issue— it  is  a 
general  consensus.  And  it  is  not  just  a 
question  of  austerity  for  the  sake  of 
austerity,  though  that  is  a  big  part  of 
last  fall's  mandate;  it  is  an  institution- 
al problem  crying  out  for  a  solution. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose 
this  rule  because  it  does  establish  a 
precedent  of  making  it  impossible  to 
further  reduce  individual  committee 
staff  authorizations,  or  even  get  a  sep- 
arate vote  on  the  most  objectionable 
committee  resolutions.  We  should  not 
be  forced,  as  this  rule  would  have  us 
do,  to  consider  all  committees  as  some 
amorphous  lump  or  dough  that  is 
either  good  or  bad  per  se.  We  should 
retain  the  options  we  have  had  in  the 
past,  when  these  were  considered  sepa- 
rately, of  exercising  our  collective 
judgment  on  each  committee  based  on 
its  past  performance  and  anticipated 
workload  for  the  coming  year.  To  do 
otherwise  is  to  unfairly  slight  some 
committees  and  overly  protect  others. 
So  let  me  simply  warn  my  colleagues 
now  that  if  you  accept  the  precedent 
being  establish  in  this  consolidated 
procedure  today,  you  are  simply  open- 
ing your  committees  to  unfair  across- 
the-board  cuts  in  the  future  which 
may  be  imposed  due  to  the  profligacy 
of  other  committees.  Think  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     (Mr. 

MlCHXL). 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding  me  this 
time,  and  I  applaud  him  for  his  very 
comprehensive  statement. 

So  long  as  this  gentleman  has  been  a 
Member  of  this  House,  I  know  of  no 
time  when  funding  resolutions  for  our 
committees  have  been  deferred  to 
such  a  late  date  as  this  one.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  pointed 
out,  normally  we  would  have  consid- 
ered these  on  an  individual  basis,  and 
they  were  originally  scheduled  for 
consideration  3  weeks  ago.  But  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Republican  opposi- 
tion was  making  a  point  on  the  size  of 
those  resolutions,  and  then  being 
joined  by  some  well-meaning  and  dis- 
cerning Democrats  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  it  is  quite  obvious  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side  recog- 
nized some  adjustment  had  to  be 
made. 

So  I  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  in  the  assess- 
ment that  what  the  majority  leader 
will  be  proposing  here  is  a  good  move 
in  the  right  direction.  It  is  not,  in  this 
Member's  feeling,  sufficient,  and  I 
would  hope  that  Members  would  at 
the  appropriate  time  support  the 
motion'  to  recommit  to  give  us  that 
meaningful    reduction   of    10   percent 


rather  than  simply  going  through  the 
motions  with  a  half-hearted  gesture. 

With  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frxnzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
echo  the  sentiments  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Lott)  that  this  unfair  rule  is 
about  as  fair  as  an  unfair  rule  can  be. 
Later  I  will  talk  a  little  bit  about  its 
closed  nature,  about  the  lsu:k  of 
amendments,  and  about  the  restriction 
on  debate  time. 

On  the  other  hand.  Republicans  at 
least  were  fairly  allowed  some  extra 
time  to  discuss  their  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions.  However  it  Is 
unfair  that  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship's amendment  is  allowed  a  prefer- 
ential position.  The  Republicans' 
amendment,  my  own.  Is  forced  into 
the  motion  to  recommit  after  the  main 
8u:tion  on  the  bill  has  already  taken 
place.  That  is  an  unfair  way  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  House  away  from 
the  Republican  amendment. 

Nevertheless,  the  allotment  of  time 
is,  I  think,  reasonable,  even  though  I 
do  not  like  the  style  In  which  this 
whole  thing  is  being  presented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  commit- 
tee budgets  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  is 
simple  for  Members  to  defend  commit- 
tee budgets  with  unreasonable  rhet- 
oric, and  it  is  just  as  simple  for  Mem- 
bers to  take  cheap  shots  at  them. 
Often,  the  conversation  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  is  overstated. 

Nevertheless,  the  intent  of  the  Re- 
publican motion  to  recommit  which  I 
will  offer  is  to  stress  the  fact  that  sac- 
rifice begins  at  home.  If  we  are  indeed 
going  to  make  budget  cuts  this  year, 
we  ought  to  include  ourselves  in  them, 
and  they  ought  to  be  significant  cuts 
that  the  public  understands. 

But  back  to  the  rule,  this  rule  de- 
parts from  the  usual  precedent,  as 
noted  by  the  distinguished  Republican 
whip,  in  that,  instead  of  considering 
the  resolutions  separately  and  giving 
them  the  attention  of  the  House,  we 
will  be  obliged  to  debate  and  vote  on 
them  in  one  single  lump. 
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This,  of  course,  prevents  legislative 
scrutiny  on  the  individual  budgets.  It 
focuses  on  the  macro  elements,  but 
takes  our  minds  off  of  bloated  budgets 
of  specific  conunittees.  It  restricts  the 
debate  from  the  customary  1  hour  per 
resolution,  which  would  have  been  25 
hours.  It  restricts  the  potential 
number  of  votes  on  which  Members 
would  like  to  be  recorded  from  about 
50  to  3. 

In  my  judgment,  all  of  these  things 
are  detrimental  to  free  and  fair  discus- 
sion, and  to  recording  of  the  Members' 
sympathies  on  this  very  important 
issue. 


This  rule  was  denied  in  the  tradi- 
tional Democrat  style.  That  is,  when 
the  people  are  against  you,  you  close 
the  rule  auid  you  limit  debate  and  you 
hope  maybe  the  people  would  not  find 
out. 

The  only  defense  of  handling  all 
these  resolutions  together  that  I  have 
heard  articulated,  either  before  the 
Rules  Committee  or  elsewhere,  is  that 
it  wastes  the  time  of  the  House  to  talk 
about  committee  budgets. 

Well,  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
House  has  been  doing  since  January 
that  is  so  important  that  we  cannot 
take  a  little  time  to  talk  about  commit- 
tee budgets.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Member  stand  up  who  tells  me  that  he 
is  too  busy  with  work  on  the  floor,  or 
who  has  had  too  many  votes,  or  who 
believes  that  the  House  has  spent  too 
much  time  in  session. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any- 
body in  the  House  who  wants  to  go  on 
record  as  saying  that  debate  over 
spending  the  taxpayers'  money  is  a 
waste  of  the  time  of  the  Congress.  Is 
$40  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
too  little  that  we  should  discuss  it  on 
the  floor  of  this  House? 

I  doubt  that  anyone  will  want  to  say 
that,  but  that  is  what  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee said  when  it  passed  this  resolu- 
tion. 

It  is  a  bad  resolution.  It  sets  a  bad 
precedent,  but  I  have  to  echo  again 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican whip  who  said  that  once  it  is 
passed,  we  can  never  turn  back.  No 
committee  chairman,  no  Rules  Com- 
mittee chairman,  will  ever  want  to 
bring  out  these  things  separately.  Nor 
will  any  political  party.  So  today  when 
we  vote  on  this  rule,  we  are  forcing  a 
precedent  that  is  going  to  be  with  us 
probably  through  our  political  life- 
times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are  not  going 
to  get  a  chance  to  talk  about  this 
afternoon  are  all  these  things  that  we 
could  focus  on  that  refer  to  the  specif- 
ic committee  spending.  You  know, 
there  are  the  select  committees  which 
have  no  legislative  jurisdiction,  but 
they  have  lots  of  staff.  They  cannot 
pass  bills,  but  they  can  spend  money 
like  mad. 

We  could  talk  about  the  good  com- 
mittees. Those  are  the  ones  that 
submit  what  we  consider  to  be  reason- 
able budgets.  They  include  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee,  the  committee 
which  accepted  a  voluntary  20-percent 
cut  under  what  it  spent  last  year,  and 
the  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
Committee  which  we  think  deserves 
the  increase  that  it  is  getting. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  Public  Works 
Committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  a  good 
committee.  It  and  the  Agriculture 
Committee  give  almost  one-third  of 
their  staff  to  the  minority.  They  come 
the  closest  of  all  the  standing  commit- 
tees toward  meeting  the  one-third- 
two-thirds  staff  ratio  test. 

We  could  also  talk  about  the  bad 
committees,  at  least  bad  in  my  judg- 
ment; the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  has  asked  for  over  $4 
million  and  which  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  House's  most  egregious  spender. 

We  could  talk  about  the  Post  Office 
Committee  which  in  a  time  of  auster- 
ity and  sacrifice  asked  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  for  twice  as 
much  money  as  it  spent  last  year,  or  I 
suppose  we  could  talk  about  the  Rules 
Committee  which  had  that  famous 
1,600-percent  increase  5  years  ago.  and 
was  back  for  a  huge  increase  again 
this  year.  Or.  we  could  talk  about  the 
persecuted  committee,  that  is  the 
House  Information  Systems.  The  ma- 
jority leader's  amendment  takes 
almost  all  of  the  cuts  out  of  that  par- 
ticular service.  The  reason  is  so  that 
the  favored  committees  and  committee 
chairmen  will  not  be  reduced  too 
much  and  will,  in  fact,  be  allowed  to 
spend  under  his  amendment  more 
than  they  spent  last  year. 

We  also  are  not  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  talk  much  about  minority 
staff  ratios.  Twice  this  House  has 
voted  to  have  one-third  of  the  total 
staff  assigned  to  the  minority  and  two- 
thirds  to  the  majority.  The  Senate  fol- 
lows a  similar  rule  today.  However,  in 
this  House  currently  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  staff  is  assigned  to  the  mi- 
nority, which  makes  up  44  percent  of 
the  seats  in  this  House,  an  obvious  dis- 
crimination. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to 
go  on  much  longer  except  to  say  that  I 
think  the  House  is  making  a  mistake 
when  it  accepts  the  consolidated  reso- 
lution to  handle  these  funding  resolu- 
tions. I  warn  the  House  again  that 
once  we  go,  there  will  be  no  retvming. 
This  is  the  way  we  are  going  to  handle 
funding  resolutions  in  the  future. 

I  thing  it  is  a  bad  rule  and  it  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Momrrr). 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  for  the  time.  I 
will  not  take  the  full  5  minutes,  but  I 
rise  only  to  say  that  I  suppose  it  would 
not  be  the  same  if  we  did  not  have  the 
articulate  opposition  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  who  is,  indeed,  an  ar- 
ticulate spokesman  for  his  point  of 
view;  but  I  will  point  out.  as  I  think 
the  distinguished  chairman  has,  that 
the  proposal  that  will  come  before  us 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Senate 
proposal  and  it  represents  a  10-percent 


cut  over  last  year's  authorization:  but 
beyond  that,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  asks  the  question, 
what  have  we  been  doing  with  our 
time?  I  would  like  to  respond  on 
behalf  of  a  lot  of  people  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  have  been  working  ex- 
tremely hard  to  try  and  determine 
how  we  can  responsibly  approach  the 
budget  and  just  as  importantly  to  hold 
oversight  hearings  and  Investigative 
hearings  into  various  Federal  pro- 
grams and  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  they  work  or  they  do  not  work  and 
the  various  regulations  and  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  work  or  do  not 
work. 

I  think  all  of  us  In  this  body  would 
agree  that  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  this  body  is  to  try  and 
figure  out  what  works  and  what  does 
not  work,  not  just  to  go  in  with  a 
hatchet  and  slash  things,  but  to  say 
what  represents  a  wise  investment  by 
the  taxpayers  and  what  does  not. 

Now,  this  gentleman  will  never  say, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  right 
about  this,  you  will  never  get  this  gen- 
tleman or  probably  anyone  to  say  that 
$40  million  is  not  important.  It  is  an 
important  expenditure  to  take  a  look 
at;  but  how  about  the  $40  milllion  in 
comparison  to  say  the  $7.5  billion  in 
oil  company  overcharges  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  is  turning  its  back 
on?  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  have 
been  investigating. 

We  would  love  to  have  more  support 
on  that  particular  kind  of  thing  from 
the  minority  that  is  so  indignant 
about  the  issue  before  us. 

The  question  of  expenditures  by  this 
body  is  extremely  important  and  none 
of  us  would  deny  that;  but  if  the  gen- 
tleman wonders  what  many  of  us  have 
been  doing,  we  have  been  chairing 
hearings  and  sitting  in  hearings  and 
doing  our  investigative  oversight  work 
to  try  to  determine  what  is  happening 
with  Federal  programs,  what  works 
and  what  does  not  work. 

I  wanted  to  say  that  because  I  have 
never  seen  this  body  in  my  6  or  7  years 
here  so  serious  about  that  sort  of 
thing  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  so  se- 
rious about  its  oversight  reponsiblli- 
ties.  and  it  would  be  a  terrible  disserv- 
ice and  injustice  to  this  body  to  leave 
the  impression  that  we  have  somehow 
not  been  working  hard  or  not  looking 
at  expenditures  overall,  because  I  am 
rather  proud  of  the  way  this  body  has 
been  performing  the  past  2  or  3 
months  on  that  very  issue. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Badham). 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  serve 
on  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Accounts  Subcommittee.  I  think 
that  there  are  a  few  obvious  reasons  as 


to  why  we  are  coming  before  the 
House  with  this  precedental  rule. 

First  of  all,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  our  gentleman  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  says,  a  lot  of  these 
resolutions  really  could  not  stand  the 
scrutiny  of  the  light  of  day. 

Comments  were  made  that  the 
Senate  did  their  committee  budgets 
one  way.  A  lot  of  people  around  here.  I 
guess,  have  a  hard  time  figuring  out 
that  we  are  not  the  Senate.  We  are  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  do  not 
know  what  they  have  done  or  why 
they  have  done  it.  They  have  their 
own  reasons  for  doing  that,  but  at 
least  they  made  cuts. 

Now.  another  reason  I  think  the  ma- 
jority lumped  it  all  together  is  because 
that  is  the  way  that  the  information 
comes  to  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  just  in  a  lump.  A  commit- 
tee chairman  will  come  in  and  say, 
"We  need  so  much  money  because  we 
are  going  to  be  doing  such  and  such  an 
activity."  We  have  absolutely  no  way 
of  finding  out  whether  a  committee 
and  its  staff  and  all  those  bodies  actu- 
ally do  what  they  say  they  are  going 
to  do. 

Another  reason  is  because  the  ma- 
jority does  not  want  to  waste  the  time 
of  the  Congress  taking  up  spending 
resolutions  of  $30  to  $40  million,  waste 
the  time  of  the  Congress  discussing 
each  committee,  its  activities,  and  the 
bloated  numbers  of  staff  people  they 
have. 

Besides,  if  we  did  det>ate  each  one  of 
these  as  privileged  resolutions,  it 
would  take  some  25  hours,  rather  than 
the  4  hours  we  have  set  aside  for  this, 
but  I  would  venture  to  say  in  those  25 
hours  we  would  have  more  votes  than 
this  House  has  already  had  for  this 
session  of  Congress— and  at  least  we 
would  be  doing  something.  We  would 
at  least  be  doing  some  business  with 
the  taxpayers*  money. 

We  have  had  only  11  recorded  votes 
thus  far  in  the  1st  session  of  the  97th 
Congress,  which  is  supposed  to  be,  if 
we  were  on  the  old  time  calendar,  half- 
way through.  I  think  this  rule  is  very 
clear.  It  is  trying  to  lump  together  to 
keep  it  out  of  sight.  It  is  trying  to 
lump  it  together  so  more  will  vote  for 
it  than  would  otherwise  if  they  really 
knew  what  was  in  these  spending  reso- 
lutions and  what  the  spending  would 
really  be  used  for.  We  are  adding  more 
bodies.  It  is  business  as  usual  and  I 
contend  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  not  quite  yet  got  the  message 
over  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  it  is  time  to  start  cutting. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
lady  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, why  was  this  brought  to  the 
floor  in  this  way?  Those  of  us  who  sit 
on  various  committees  of  this  House 
know  where  the  padding  is.  We  know 
perfectly  well  that  there  are  certain 
committees,  with  large  numbers  of  in- 
vestigators, which  meet  only  two  or 
three  times  a  year  at  most. 

Why  do  we  have  to  go  on  with  this 
year  after  year  when  the  people  are 
staggering  under  their  taxes,  threat- 
ened by  increases  in  costs  and  social 
security  taxes:  why  do  we  have  to  do 
it? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  a  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  FYankly,  because  the 
attitude  toward  this  rule  was  relative- 
ly mild  up  to  this  point,  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  get  involved  in  this  aspect  of 
it. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  have  to 
do  it  is  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
pass  in  this  institution  an  overall  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  3wlministra- 
tion  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, but  on  the  most  recent  occasion, 
on  October  12,  1977,  a  rule  brought  up 
an  extensive  proposal.  It  was  defeated 
by  a  substantial  majority,  with  not  a 
single  Republican  voting  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter.  That  was  on 
October  12,  1977. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  committees  and  committee  staffs  is 
that  we  have  been  unable  to  put  to- 
gether an  approach  that  seemed  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  If  I  may  for  just  a 
moment  reclaim  my  time,  undoubtedly 
the  gentleman  is  referring  to  the  great 
report  of  the  great  Patterson  commit- 
tee, when  we  established  a  new  com- 
mittee to  find  out  why  we  had  so 
many  committees.  Is  that  the  one  the 
gentleman  is  referring  to? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  No;  in  1977  it  turns 
out  to  be  the  Obey  Commission. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  am  sorry.  I  beg  the 
gentleman's  pardon,  but  it  does  bring 
to  light  the  great  Patterson  committee 
where  we  made  a  new  committee  to 
count  the  old  committees. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LUWGREN). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  we  have  been 
in  this  session  for,  well,  since  January 
5  and  we  have  been  only  able  to 
manage  to  get  ourselves  together  here 
to  take  11  substantive  votes  and  4 
quorum  votes.  That  means  we  have 
had  37  legislative  days  in  which  we 
could  have  done  something  about 
what  we  are  being  asked  to  do  today. 
We  have  had  19  legislative  days  since 
the  Accounts  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  ap- 


proved the  first  seven  resolutions 
which,  of  course,  are  packaged  with  all 
the  resolutions  today.  We  are  15  days 
past  the  time  when  the  full  committee 
passed  out  to  us  the  first  seven  resolu- 
tions that  we  could  have  dealt  with; 
but  somehow  we  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  time  to  do  it  here  before 
today. 

It  seems  passing  strange  at  least  to 
say  that  we  have  been  too  busy  in 
committee  and  subcommittee.  You  do 
not  have  to  listen  to  what  we  are 
saying  here  to  know  what  we  have  not 
been  doing.  Just  go  down  and  talk  to 
the  Members  as  they  are  walking 
around  the  halls  today  and  see  what 
they  are  saying  about  our  lack  of  orga- 
nization. See  what  they  are  saying 
about  the  fact  that  we  are  really  not 
doing  the  people's  business  here. 
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I  think  it  is  rather  ironic  that  right 
now  we  are  being  told  to  adopt  a  gag 
rule— and  make  no  mistake,  it  gags  the 
minority;  it  does  not  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  what  we  want  to  do- 
when  at  the  same  time  the  report  that 
came  out  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  referring  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules'  justification  for 
their  budget  had  this  to  say: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  should.  In  my 
opinion,  operate  not  solely  as  a  traffic  cop 
but  as  the  body  that  structures  the  con- 
flicts, providing  alternatives  to  the  House, 
and  ensuring  that  minority  rights  are  pro- 
tected. If  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  to  per- 
form this  function  efficiently  and  fairly,  it 
is  imperative  that  adequate  resources  be 
available. 

I  would  say,  based  on  their  own 
measuring  stick,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  failed.  They  are  not  offering 
alternatives  here;  they  are  denying  al- 
ternatives here.  They  are  not  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  minority  here; 
they  are  denying  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority here.  It  is  as  bald  as  that,  and 
we  ought  to  recognize  it  as  that. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  When  we 
are  denied  the  opportunity  to  take 
committee  after  conunittee  to  see 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad,  to  see 
where  we  can  cut  out  the  deadwood, 
we  are  really  being  told  the  minority 
has  no  rights  here.  You  accept  the 
whole  thing,  or  you  accept  nothing.  It 
seems  we  could  probably  sum  it  up 
this  way.  It  Is  as  Lf  the  American  tax- 
payers were  like  those  people  who  had 
paid  top  dollar  for  ringside  seats  at  a 
major  heavyweight  title  bout,  and 
here  they  are  and  what  do  they  get? 
They  get  the  champ  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  ring  shadowboxing. 

If  the  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to 
protect  the  majority  leadership  to 
make  sure  that  they  do  not  take  any 
cuts,  then,  by  golly,  we  are  doing  a 
good  job  of  it.  But  if  the  purpose  here 
is  to  protect  the  American  people,  the 
taxpayer,  and  to  show  leadership,  we 
have  failed.  A  little  earlier,  someone 
asked  "Why  is  it  important  for  us  to 
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talk  about  $40  million  here?"  The 
answer  is  short:  Because  we  have  to 
show  leadership.  How  can  we  go  to  the 
executive  branch  and  tell  them  they 
are  supposed  to  cut  10  or  20  percent 
from  food  stamps  when  we  cannot  cut 
$1  from  our  own  committees?  How  can 
we  say  to  the  average  taxpayer  In 
America  who  makes  less  today  in  pur- 
chasing power  than  he  did  in  1965 
that:  "Everything  is  all  right,  we  will 
continue  the  way  we  have  gone  on 
here  in  the  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees." Year  after  year  we  have 
gone  far  beyond  inflation  in  terms  of 
the  people  we  hire;  we  have  gone  far 
beyond  inflation  in  terms  of  the 
money  we  spend.  And  what  is  the 
result?  We  become  musclebound.  We 
cannot  move  in  this  place  hiecause  we 
have  so  many  committees  and  commit- 
tee staffers.  We  trip  over  them  as  we 
go  from  committee  to  committee. 

We  find  we  have  seven  committees 
and  subcommittees  meeting  at  one 
time,  so  we  have  staff  to  protect  our- 
selves, to  allow  us  to  vote  by  proxy  to 
make  sure  we  can  vote  in  absentia. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  if  we  want 
to  get  serious  about  reorganizing  this 
place,  we  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee of  several  years  ago,  the  Boil- 
ing Commission,  which  came  up  with 
some  excellent  recommendations  on 
how  we  ought  to  organize  this  place. 
But  it  was  not  glutted  by  this  side;  it 
was  gutted  by  that  side;  and  even  the 
chairman  recognizes  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  think  it  is  fairly  important  that 
people  understand  what  is  true  and 
what  is  not  true.  One  of  the  things 
that  is  true  is  that  if  these  matters 
were  considered  under  the  normal 
rules,  there  would  be  no  division  of 
time  and  each  hour  on  each  funding 
resolution  would  be  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  Member  bringing 
the  matter  to  the  floor. 

The  second  point  that  has  to  do  with 
accuracy  is  the  last  statement  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  who  spoke 
just  before  me.  When  the  recommen- 
dations of  that  Select  Committee  on 
Committees  back  in  1974  were  defeat- 
ed, the  margin  of  defeat  in  fact  from 
Republicans,  but  there  was  a  very  sub- 
stantial number  of  Democrats  who 
voted  against  it,  too.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
get  a  bipartisan  majority  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Of  course. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
those  Commission  reports  were  re- 
quired to  go  though  the  Democratic 
Caucus  and  the  Republican  Confer- 
ence,  and   they   were   changed   in   a 
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major  portion  in  the  Democratic 
Caucus? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  not  correct 
except  in  terms  of  its  result.  Actually 
what  happened  was  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  so-called  Boiling 
committee  came  to  the  floor  and  were 
defeated  by  a  substitute  that  came 
from  the  Democratic  Caucus.  That  is 
what  ultimately  happened.  That  sub- 
stitute was  supported  by  a  substantial 
number  of  Republicans  and  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Democrats,  and  the 
final  version  which  bore  the  number 
of  the  Boiling  resolution  was  then 
passed  by  a  substantial  majority. 

But  what  I  have  said  at  the  beginnig 
of  my  statement  and  what  I  just  said 
conform  to  each  other,  and  the  gentle- 
man is  in  error  in  his  notion  that  what 
came  to  the  floor  was  something  modi- 
fied by  the  Democratic  Caucus. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  myself  an- 
other minute. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  quotation  that  I  saw  from  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  in  the  book 
of  the  former  Minority  Leader  Mr. 
Rhodes  as  to  the  impact  of  the  Boiling 
commission  report  and  the  fact  that  it 
failed  in  the  Democratic  Caucus  then 
somehow  must  be  in  error. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  It  could  very  weU  be. 
That  would  not  be  the  only  error  that 
ever  occurred  in  any  book. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dannemeyer). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  listening  to  this  debate,  and 
I  do  not  really  think  that  we  are  gen- 
erating the  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing that  the  Democrat  majority  really 
needs  and  deserves  in  handling  this 
matter.  Let  us  put  ourselves  in  their 
shoes  for  a  moment  and  analyze  the 
problem  that  they  have  in  presenting 
this  issue  to  the  House  and  getting  it 
passed. 

They  reflect  on  the  fact  that  last 
year  we  had  22  rollcalls  on  committee 
funding  resolutions.  Roughly  75  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  in  the  House 
at  that  time  were  voting  against  them; 
about  25  percent  of  the  Democrats 
were  voting  against  them.  We  actually 
beat  one  on  the  floor.  The  vote  was 
later  reversed.  We  came  very  close  to 
beating  another  one,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Members  may  recall  that 
we  had  it  beaten  at  one  point,  but 
then  strangely  enough  in  the  well  of 
the  House  votes  were  changed  at  the 
last  moment  and  it  passed.  Every  in- 
tendment would  indicate  that  if  they 
brought  them  individually  this  year 
for  consideration  by  the  House,  there 
were  some  that  were  going  to  go  down. 


In  other  words,  if  we  voted  on  each  of 
the  spending  resolutions  by  them- 
selves standing  on  the  merits,  some  of 
them  would  go  down.  What  do  you  do? 
You  plan,  and  then  you  work  up  the 
plan.  The  plan  is  a  good  one  from  the 
Democratic  standpoint.  The  plan  says 
we  cannot  stand  to  have  Individual 
votes  on  each  of  these  spending  resolu- 
tions, so  we  are  going  to  have  one  vote 
on  all  of  them. 

What  does  that  do  for  the  Democrat 
majority?  That  will  permit  them  to 
maximize  their  political  leverage  with 
their  Members  to  keep  them  in  line  so 
as  to  get  the  matter  approved.  They 
are  going  to  lose  if  they  take  them  up 
individually.  If  they  take  them  up  as  a 
unit,  they  hope  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  prevail.  That  is  why  this 
change  is  proposed  in  historical  proce- 
dure of  having  all  of  these  spending 
resolutions  in  one.  Then  we  are  going 
to  have,  I  am  told,  an  amendment  of- 
fered which  will  say,  we  are  going  to 
cut  10  percent  from  what  was  author- 
ized last  year.  Now  that  is  Interesting. 

The  way  the  game  will  be  played, 
the  more  things  change,  the  more 
they  are  the  same,  because  the  figures 
show  that  last  year  the  committees  of 
the  House  spent  $30,287,293.  That  Is 
exclusive  of  the  HIS  Committee.  Re- 
member that:  exclusive  of  the  HIS 
Committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  (Mr. 
Wright),  I  understand  is  going  to 
offer  an  amendment,  if  this  rule 
passes,  which  wiU  cut  10  percent  from 
what  was  authorized  last  year,  so  that 
will  authorize  $33.8  million,  which  is 
roughly  $3.5  million  more  than  what 
was  spent  last  year.  In  other  words, 
they  will  live  the  fiction  that  we  are 
cutting  10  percent  but  In  fact  spending 
will  go  up  by  $3.5  million,  or  roughly 
10  percent. 

In  other  words,  rather  than  a  10-per- 
cent cut.  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
are  going  to  sustain  a  10-percent  in- 
crease. How  are  they  doing  it?  The  au- 
thorization for  HIS  is  being  decreased 
by  $2  million  from  what  was  spent  last 
year.  And  what  do  you  know.  It  Is 
almost  predictable  that  before  this 
year  is  out  this  House  Is  going  to  con- 
sider, under  the  rules,  a  resolutuon  to 
ask  for  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  HIS.  In  other  words,  HIS  Is  to  be 
the  patsy  right  now,  and  then  later  on 
we  will  come  In  with  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  increase  what  we 
have  taken  away  from  them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
30  seconds  to  finish  his  statement. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  responsible  thing  for  us 
to  do  in  this  process  today  is  to  defeat 
this  ridiculous  rule.  It  Is  a  gag  rule.  It 
changes  a  vote  on  the  merits  to  a  par- 
tisan  vote.    I    do   not   think    that   is 


proper  procedure.  It  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  the  attempted  deceptive 
action  that  we  are  going  to  see  by 
turning  an  alleged  10-percent  cut  into 
an  authorization  for  a  10-percent  in- 
crease. I  do  not  want  any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  final 
moments  here  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel)  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Badham)  for  their  ef- 
forts in  trying  to  begin  to  get  some  of 
these  committees'  spending  resolu- 
tions under  control.  I  think  they  have 
already  saved  the  American  people 
several  million  dollars  and  should  be 
commended  for  that. 

This  is  an  unprecedented  rule.  I 
think  It  Is  a  mistake,  and  I  would  still 
urge  that  the  Members  oppose  the 
rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  115)  providing  for 
the  expenses  of  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  stand- 
ing and  select  committees  of  the 
House,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  115 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1981. 
there  shaU  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  in  accordance  with  this 
primary  expense  resolution  not  to  exceed 
the  amount  specified  in  section  3  for  the  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  each  committee  named  in 
such  section,  including  expenses— 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic  and 
other  assistants; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  committee  named  in 
section  3,  for  the  procurement  of  serrioes  of 
Individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(i)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2 
U.S.C.  72a<i));  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  a  committee  named  in 
section  4,  for  specialized  training,  pursuant 
to  section  202(J)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
72a(J)).  of  committee  staff  personnel  per- 
forming profetisional  and  nonclerical  func- 
tions. 

Payments  under  this  resolution  shall  be 
made  on  vouchers  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittee involved,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  committees  and  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  are:  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  $1,233,000;  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  $1,294,187;  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  $952,223;  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urt>an  Affairs, 
$2,457,631:  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, $288,719:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  $2,832,087;  Committee  on  Energy 
and   Commerce,   $4,043,722:   Committee  on 
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Foreign  Affairs,  $1,888,609:  Committee  on 
Oovermnent  Operations.  $2,461,885:  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  $1,319,000: 
Committee  on  House  Administration- 
House  Information  Systems,  $9,000,000:  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
$938,700:  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  $1,295,293:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, $1,417,519:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  $1,700,414:  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control, 
$551,173:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  $978,530:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  $1,870,000:  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  $530,738:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  $1,89«.800:  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  $776,000:  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
$450,000:  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
$359,550:  and  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  $2,450,782. 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  In 
section  2.  each  committee  named  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  use  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
specified  In  such  subsection  for  consultant 
services  under  paragraph  (2)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion, but  this  limitation  shall  not  prevent 
the  use  of  such  amount  for  any  other  au- 
thorized purpose. 

(b)  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  are:  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture $100,000:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. $36,000:  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs,  $5,000:  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  $10,000:  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  $55,200: 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
$28,000:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
$35,000:  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. $45,000;  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. $100,000:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration—House Information  Systems. 
$304,000;  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  $33,600;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, $90,000;  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  $16,000;  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  $100,000; 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Ution.  $30,000:  Committee  on  Rules. 
$12,000:  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. $15,000:  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  $350,000:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  $25,000:  and  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  $50,000. 

Sk.  4.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
section  2,  each  committee  named  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  use  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
specified  in  such  subsection  for  specialized 
traUiing  under  paragraph  (3)  of  the  first 
section,  but  this  limitation  shall  not  prevent 
the  use  of  such  amount  for  any  other  au- 
thorized purpose. 

(b)  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  are:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  $15,000:  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  $3,000:  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce.  $2,850:  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  $2,000;  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  $5,000:  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration— House  In- 
formation Systems.  $95,000:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  $3,000:  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  TransporUtion.  $8,000;  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  $2,000;  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology.  $7,600:  Committee  on 
SmaU  Business.  $2,000;  and  Conunittee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  $4,000. 

Sbc.  5.  No  part  of  the  amount  provided  for 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  in  section  2  may  be  used  to  establish 
or  operate  a  redlatricting  daU  center  or  any 
similar  unit. 

Sbc.  6.  The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration is  authorized— 
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(1)  to  incur  such  expenses  as  the  commit- 
tee considers  advisable  to  enable  House  In- 
formation Systems  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment, operation,  maintenance,  and  im- 
provement of  ongoing  computer  and  infor- 
mation services  for  the  House,  to  provide 
for  the  investigation  of  additional  computer 
and  Information  services  for  the  House,  and 
to  furnish  computer  and  information  sys- 
tems support  directly  to  Members,  commit- 
tees, and  administrative  offices  of  the 
House: 

(2)  to  expend  funds  received  in  reimburse- 
ment for  computer  services  in  accordance 
with  the  policies  of  the  committee;  and 

(3)  to  expend  funds  for  the  provision  of 
employment  placement  services,  profession- 
al development  programs,  office  and  person- 
nel management  consultation  services,  and 
periodic  publication  of  handbooks,  guides, 
bulletins,  and  other  matters  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  House. 

Sbc.  7.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  for  any  committee  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  investigation  or  study  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  investigated  or  studied  for 
the  same  purpose  by  any  other  committee 
of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of  each 
committee  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  investigation  or  study  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  8.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1982. 

Sec.  9.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions esUblished  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  In  accordance  with 
existing  law. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

This  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  116.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnmzio) 
wlU  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Badham)  will  be  recognized  for  2 
hours. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  debate  the  1981 
funding  resolution  for  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  let  us 
fully  understand  what  we  are  discuss- 
ing and  its  importance  from  the  view- 
point of  the  people  we  are  elected  to 
serve. 

Your  Subcommittee  on  Accoimts  is 
held  responsible  for  the  fiscal  health 
of  the  committees  of  the  House.  Their 
sustenance  is  developed  through  a 
committee's  funding  resolution  known 
as  a  primary  expense  resolution.  The 
studies  and  investigative  staff  of  a 
committee  is  sometimes  called  the 
temporary  staff  because  it  would  not 
exist  without  House  passage  of  a  reso- 


lution funding  it  from  our  contingency 
fund.  Investigative  staffs  usually  serve 
subcommittees.  In  fact,  they  are  the 
working  blood  of  our  subcommittees. 
Furthermore,  a  special  or  select  com- 
mittee can  have  only  investigative 
staff. 

Under  House  Resolution  9.  20  stand- 
ing committees,  3  select  committees,  1 
task  force,  and  the  House  computer 
facilities  are  authorized  to  spend 
$47,090,286  for  studies,  investigations, 
and  oversight  during  1981. 

As  we  debate  this  resolution,  we 
should  have  in  mind  the  relative  im- 
portance of  committees  to  the  govern- 
ing of  this  Nation.  We  must  also  weigh 
the  dollar  value  of  our  committees  as 
compared  to  the  total  budget  weight 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

President  Reagan's  budget  for  the 
Federal  Government  during  fiscal  year 
1981  authorizes  the  spending  of  $710.2 
billion. 

I  believe  the  people  of  America  place 
prime  responsibility  upon  our  commit- 
tees to  investigate  and  root  out  fraud, 
waste,  abuse,  mismanagement,  misfea- 
sance, and  malfeasance  whenever  it 
occurs  in  the  administration  of  our 
Federal  programs. 

There  are  two  roles  dominating  the 
work  of  our  committees.  The  first  is 
legislative.  The  second  is  investigative. 
Critics  of  Congress  today  usually  com- 
ment that  there  is  too  much  of  the 
first  and  too  little  of  the  second.  If  I 
know  my  people,  and  17  years  in  Con- 
gress should  show  that  I  do,  they  now 
want  less  law  and  more  oversight  of 
Federal  activities  by  this  body. 

Oversight  or  investigative  inquiries 
by  committees  is  what  this  fimding 
resolution  is  all  about.  Seldom  can  we 
have  such  a  hearing  without  spending 
money.  If  there  is  the  possibility  of 
criminal  liability,  loss  of  work  or  jobs, 
or  possible  damage  to  reputation,  we 
have  to  subpena  witnesses.  Months  of 
staff  time  are  spent  in  preparation. 
We  have  to  check  every  fact;  we  have 
to  corroborate  every  witness;  we  have 
to  examine  every  document;  we  have 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned;  we  have  to 
make  long-distance  calls;  we  have  to 
travel  to  the  sites  where  trouble 
occurs;  we  have  to  pay  travel  and  per 
diem  for  witnesses.  Members,  and 
staff.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
do  not  have  enough  staff  or  funding  to 
meet  all  the  demands  on  committees 
to  conduct  investigative  inquiries  and 
to  keep  up  with  our  obligation  for 
oversight  of  all  Federal  activities. 

Our  investigations  and  the  holding 
of  hearings  have  to  be  done  in  a  very 
sensitive  and  a  very  careful  way.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  who  has  sat  through 
such  a  hearing  could  say  that  we  have 
overspent  the  money,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  billions  of  dollars  saved 
through  our  committees'  investiga- 
tions, studies,  and  reconunendations. 
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Oversight  is  also  a  function  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
The  internal  budget  of  the  House  is 
our  Jurisdiction.  Where  we  find  that 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  are  not  spent 
wisely,  we  will  slash  that  budget. 

During  our  hearings  and  markup,  we 
did  just  that.  The  total  request  by 
committees  for  studies  and  investiga- 
tions in  1981  was  $47,394,476.  These 
requests  totaled  only  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  more  than  is  currently  author- 
ized by  House  Resolution  9,  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  expires 
March  31.  The  difference  between  the 
amoimts  sought  and  the  amotmts  we 
are  recommending  is  $4,507,914  or  a 
9.5-percent  cut  from  current  authori- 
zation. 

When  a  committee  proves  a  case  for 
an  increased  workload,  additional 
funds  should  be  forthcoming.  When 
the  workload  is  approximately  the 
same  as  the  previous  year,  the  commit- 
tee should  receive  approximately  the 
same  funding  as  last  year  in  today's 
dollars.  When  the  workload  decreases, 
so  should  the  funding. 

In  making  those  judgments  this 
year,  your  Subcommittee  on  Accounts 
bent  toward  the  rule  of  frugality.  I 
feel  we  were  most  conservative.  Some 
may  differ  with  me  but  I  say  we  were 
most  prudent. 

Early  during  our  hearings  I  made 
the  following  statement: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  has  two 
major  responsibilities— 

To  insure  that  committees  of  the  House 
have  adequate  funds  to  accomplish  their 
legislative  and  oversight  responsibilities: 
and 

To  make  certain  that  the  contingent 
funds  of  the  Houae  arc  used  wisely  and  eco- 
nomically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subcommittee  and 
its  parent  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration accomplished  those  two 
missions  in  bringing  this  resolution  to 
you  today.  Any  further  reduction  in 
the  financial  capability  of  or  commit- 
tees for  1981  will  impair  their  perform- 
ance to  no  good  end  for  the  people 
who  elected  us  to  serve  and  protect 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on 
this  side  of  Capitol  Hill,  we  have  been 
cutting  people  from  committee  staffs 
each  year  since  1977.  The  Democratic 
majority  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hill 
decided  last  year  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  House.  The  much-heralded  reduc- 
tion this  year  in  Senate  committee 
funds  is  the  result  of  an  action,  initiat- 
ed by  the  Democratic  majority  last 
year,  to  reduce  all  Senate  operations 
by  an  aggregate  cut  of  10  percent. 

The  new  Republican  majority  in  the 
other  body  had  no  choice  when  they 
took  up  the  reins  of  Senate  leadership. 
They  must  cut  some  $20  million  from 
their  budget.  They  chose  to  start  with 
committee  funds  but  so  far  have 
achieved  cuts  amounting  to  less  than 


$500,000.  leaving  them  with  a  cutting 
goal  40  times  larger. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  next  charge 
against  this  House.  Mr.  Speaker.  Some 
of  our  colleagues  have  been  telling  the 
media  and  this  body  that  the  Senate  is 
cutting  committee  budgets  while  the 
House  is  increasing  them.  Had  all  com- 
mittees presented  budgets  justifying 
increased  workloads  of  value  to  the 
American  people,  those  charges  might 
have  been  sustained.  The  truth  is  we 
are  cutting  deeply  into  the  budgets  of 
House  committees  by  passage  of  this 
resolution.  Last  year's  authorization 
total  for  funding  resolutions  was 
$44,005,970.  Convert  that  amoimt  to 
today's  dollar  by  the  double-digit  in- 
flation rate  of  12.4  percent  and  the 
total  would  be  $49,462,710. 

House  committees  were  warned  prior 
to  our  hearings  this  year  that  they 
must  be  fiscally  prudent  in  a  year  of 
austerity.  Most  loyally  responded  with 
budget  requests  that  reflected  long 
and  thoughtful  hours  of  paring  and 
planning. 

The  total  request  from  all  commit- 
tees and  the  House  Information 
System  was  $47,394,476.  This  amount 
is  $2,068,234  less  than  the  rate  called 
for  to  maintain  last  year's  rate  of  ac- 
tivity at  today's  dollars.  It  is  only 
$304,190  more  than  the  $47,090,286 
total  annualized  authorization  in 
House  Resolution  9,  which  is  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  setting  the  current 
spending  rate  for  committees  passed 
by  this  body  on  January  5,  1981. 

The  truth  is  as  follows:  The  resolu- 
tion we  are  debating  today  provides  9.5 
percent  less  than  the  amounts  request- 
ed; 9.4  percent  less  than  the  last  year's 
authorization;  and  13.2  percent  less 
than  last  year's  budgets  converted  to 
today's  dollars. 

In  other  words,  our  committees  will 
have  to  be  13.2  percent  more  efficient 
in  order  to  produce  the  same  amount 
of  work  they  did  last  year,  and  at  the 
same  time,  meet  the  goals  established 
by  the  new  administration  which  will 
require  more  work  by  those  same  com- 
mittees than  they  did  last  year. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  these: 

The  estimated  number  of  House 
committee  staff  in  1981  will  be  the 
smallest  since  1976  and  6.2  percent 
below  the  average  number  for  1980. 

The  other  body  will  make  more 
money  and  staff  available  to  its  com- 
mittees and  computer  facilities  than 
will  the  House,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  5  fewer  Senate  committees 
and  only  100  Senators  compared  to 
435  House  Members.  The  House  has  25 
committees  including  Appropriations 
and  Budget  which  are  not  covered  by 
this  resolution,  whereas  the  other 
body  has  only  20.  Thus,  in  the  House 
there  is  $2.6  million  available  on  a  per 
committee  basis  compared  to  $3.2  mil- 
lion, or  23  percent  more,  per  commit- 
tee in  the  Senate. 


The  average  salary  for  committee 
staff  in  the  other  body  is  approximate- 
ly $32,000.  In  House  committees  the 
average  salary  is  approximately 
$24,000.  One  House  committee's  aver- 
age salary  is  approximately  $15,000. 
Another  House  committee's  average  is 
approximately  $17,000.  No  Senate 
committee  is  that  frugal. 

On  top  of  the  $41.7  million  made 
available  directly  to  Senate  commit- 
tees for  staff  and  expenses  during 
1981,  each  Senator  is  automatically 
provided  $183,000  for  employment  of 
associate  committee  staff  in  addition 
to  his  clerk-hire  allotment.  Multiplied 
by  100  Senators,  this  is  an  additional 
$18.3  million  for  committee  staff. 
There  is  no  House  counterpart  to  the 
associate  committee  clerk-hire  funds. 

The  much  publicized  $41.7  million 
figure  for  1981  committee  funding  res- 
olutions in  the  other  body  does  not  in- 
clude the  amount  available  for  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee  which  ex- 
pended $800,000  in  1980.  The  true 
total  should  be  approximately 
$42,500,000.  Neither  did  that  figtire  in- 
clude $17  million  for  the  other  body's 
computer  facility,  which  In  the  House 
resolution  is  budgeted  at  $9  million. 
To  be  truly  comparable,  that  $9  mil- 
lion should  be  subtracted  from  the 
$42,886,562.  which  this  resolution 
would  authorize,  leaving  a  balance  for 
comparison  of  $33,886,562.  If  we  add 
to  that  amount  the  $29.2  million 
which  is  the  1981  appropriation  for 
statutory  staff,  the  final  total  for  com- 
parison would  be  $63,086,562.  Divide 
this  sum  by  435  Members  and  you  will 
end  up  with  a  figure  of  $145,027  per 
House  Member  for  committee  work. 
By  comparison  divide  the  Senate 
budget  of  $42,500,000  by  100  Senators 
and  you  will  arrive  at  a  figtire  of 
$425,000  per  Senator  for  committee 
work.  In  addition,  each  Senator  has 
$183,000  for  associate  committee  staff. 
We  should  trade  our  per  Member 
share  of  $145,000  for  the  $183,000  as- 
sociate committee  staff  allotment.  We 
would  be  better  off  while  each  Sertator 
would  retain  his  edge  of  a  $425,000 
share  in  the  amount  made  directly 
available  for  committee  activity. 

While  our  two  bodies  will  provide 
almost  identical  amounts  of  money 
during  1981  for  the  productivity  of  our 
committees,  the  Senate  committee 
budget  will  provide  more  committee 
staff  per  Senator.  It  is  estimated  that 
House  committees  will  employ  1.661 
people  in  1981  while  the  Senate 
budget  allows  for  1,134  positions  on 
conunittee  payrolls,  plus  an  estimated 
600  associate  committee  staff  positions 
for  a  total  committee  staff  of  1.734. 
With  adoption  of  both  budgets  there 
will  be  17.3  committee  staff  employees 
per  Senator  and  3.8  committee  staff 
per  House  Member. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  disparage 
the  other  body  in  making  these  com- 
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parisons.  It  is  making  a  heroic  effort 
to  trim  what  fat  it  ran  find  in  the 
overall  operations  of  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  this  House 
should  be  in  any  race  just  to  prove  it 
can  spend  less  money.  Our  decision 
should  be  made  instead  on  which 
horse  in  the  Federal  sUble  wiU  pro- 
duce the  best  investment  per  dollar  ex- 
pended by  the  taxpayer.  My  money  is 
on  the  horse  called  House  committees. 
Our  committees  will  be  instructed  to 
stay  within  a  budget  of  approximately 
$33  million— not  counting  funding  for 
computer  facilities— to  study,  investi- 
gate, and  make  decisions  on  a  Federal 
budget  of  more  than  $710  billion.  I  be- 
lieve in  their  abUity  to  do  that  al- 
though it  may  be  tough  down  the 
stretch. 

When  I  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Accounts  Subcommittee  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Congress,  I  did  not  take 
the  job  for  the  purpose  of  stripping 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  its 
ability  to  do  its  job.  This  is  the  House 
of  the  people  and  the  people  are  call- 
ing upon  their  elected  Representatives 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  Government 
spending.  How  can  we  do  that  job  if 
there  are  not  enough  funds  available 
to  conduct  the  work  of  the  Congress? 
Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  in  this  Cham- 
ber's well  I  stood  and  said  there  has 
been  so  much  smoke  blown  into  the 
ears  of  the  American  public  by  some 
Members  of  this  House  that  it  is  a 
wonder  that  every  smoke  detector  on 
Capitol  Hill  has  not  been  set  off. 
Those  who  like  to  blow  smoke  will  con- 
tinue their  unwarranted  attacks  on 
House  committees. 

I  note  that  in  recent  weeks  many 
Members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
aisle  delivered  fiscal  restraint  speeches 
which  make  it  appear  that  the  Ac- 
counts Subcommittee  was  engaged  in  a 
giveaway  program  rivaled  only  by 
"Tic-Tac-Dough,"  "The  Price  Is 
Right,"  and  the  '$50,000  Pyramid." 

I  do  not  stand  in  the  well  to  pat 
myself  on  the  back,  but  I  do  want  to 
pat  the  subcommittee  on  the  back, 
both  the  minority  and  the  majority 
members.  Never  before  has  there  been 
such  keen  scrutiny  of  committee  budg- 
ets and  intensive  questioning  of  wit- 
nesses. The  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts held  8  days  of  hearings  during 
which  it  heard  25  budget  requests  and 
took  testimony  from  more  than  70  wit- 
nesses. No  one  who  asked  to  appear 
was  denied  an  opportunity.  There  was 
a  spirited  discussion  of  every  budget 
request. 

As  I  have  already  reported,  the  25 
budget  requests  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee for  1981  totaled 
$47,394,476.  The  subcommittee  re- 
viewed each  budget  carefully,  and  by 
cutting  out  what  it  considered  to  be 
unnecessary  jobs  and  expenditures,  re- 
duced the  overall  request  to 
$42,886,562,  a  cut  of  more  than  $4.5 
million  from  the  budget  requests.  This 
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was  a  cut  of  9.5  percent  from  the 
amount  requested  and  9.4  percent  less 
than  the  currently  approved  spending 
rate. 

We  arrived  at  the  budget  cuts  not  by 
imposing  an  arbitrary  10-percent 
figure,  but  rather  by  looking  at  each 
budget  individually  and  judging  each 
committee  on  its  past  performance 
and  projected  workload.  If  we  had  cut 
on  the  basis  of  an  arbitrary  percent- 
age, we  would  have  hurt  some  commit- 
tees which  have  a  legitimate  need  for 
extra  funds,  whUe  at  the  same  time  we 
might  have  given  extra  money  to  com- 
mittees unable  to  justify  the  extra 
funds. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion has  done  a  thorough  and  consci- 
entious job. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
fimdlng  resolution  includes  payment 
for  a  charge  on  committees  called  an 
equipment  user  fee.  Last  year's  fund- 
ing resolutions  included  a  new  user  fee 
for  computer  services  and  systems.  To- 
gether, these  two  new  charges  on  com- 
mittees add  an  additional  burden  on 
House  committees,  not  charged  to 
Senate  committees,  that  total 
$1,217,208. 

If  these  two  new  user  fee  require- 
ments were  absorbed  in  the  aggregate 
allowance  for  expenses  of  the  House, 
as  they  were  previously,  the  amount  in 
this  recommended  resolution  for  com- 
mittee oversight  studies  and  investiga- 
tions would  be  $32,669,354. 

With  aU  the  push  for  increased  mili- 
tary spending,  compare  this  $33  mil- 
lion for  committee  investigations  and 
studies  with  the  $16  to  $32  million  cost 
of  a  single  jet  fighter,  or  to  the  pro- 
posed B-1  bomber  that  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $50  million  apiece.  And  if 
we  bring  a  battleship  out  of  mothballs, 
such  an  action  will  cost  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  for  processing 
each  ship.  And  consider  that  a  single 
Trident  submarine  costs  $1.2  bUlion 
and  a  Nimitz-cXass  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier  $2.3  billion.  Is  it  unrealistic 
then  for  this  body  to  consider  such 
costs  with  a  budget  of  only  $33  mil- 
lion? 

As  your  chairman  of  the  Accounts 
Subcommittee,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  amounts  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  for 
the  investigatory  inquiries  of  this 
House  are  both  fair  and  just.  I  believe 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee did  their  job  and  did  it  properly 
and  well. 

We  are  being  asked  to  approve  a 
budget  for  House  committees  of  $33 
million  which  will  be  used  to  make  de- 
cisions on  a  national  budget  of  more 
than  $710  billion.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  resolution. 

D  1330 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  first  term  now  as 
the  ranking  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  chairman  of 
our  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  and 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
who,  with  dedicated  and  obvious  zeal 
has  pursued  this  most  difficult  task.  I 
certainly  do  commend  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Annunzio),  for  making  a 
sincere  effort  to  cut.  But  we  have  not 
cut.  We  have  not  cut  the  spending.  We 
have  not  received  the  message  from 
the  American  people  that  they  want  a 
smaller,  leaner,  tougher,  more  effi- 
cient Congress. 

We  are  expanding  and  expanding 
and  expanding  and  we  are  doing  busi- 
ness as  usual. 

Now  I  could  go  along  with  a  lot  of 
this.  Lf  we  were  really  producing  more 
or  better  legislation,  but  in  the  words 
of  then  candidate  and  now  our  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Ronald 
Reagan  who  said  In  the  final  debate 
with  the  now  no  longer  President,  Mr. 
Carter: 

Next  Tuesday  is  election  day.  You  all  will 
go  to  the  polls  and  will  stand  there  In  the 
polling  place  and  make  a  decision.  I  think 
when  you  make  the  decision  It  might  be  well 
if  you  ask  yourselves  If  you  are  better  off 
than  you  were  four  years  ago. 

I  think  we  should  ask  these  ques- 
tions of  the  Congress.  Do  we  have  a 
better  Congress  than  we  had  4  years 
ago  or  10  years  ago?  Do  we  have  a 
Congress  that  deserves  staffs  that 
have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  un- 
precedented fashion  over  the  past 
decade?  You  can  ask  yourself,  are  you 
better  off  than  you  were  4  years  ago? 
Is  it  easier  for  you  to  go  buy  things  in 
the  stores  than  it  was  4  years  ago?  Is 
legislation  better  from  Congress  than 
it  was  4  years  ago? 

Absolutely  not.  The  single  preceden- 
tial resolution  that  we  have  before  us 
today  is  single  because  everybody  on 
the  other  side  wanted  to  lump  it  to- 
gether so  nobody  would  study  each 
committee  undividually.  The  moneys 
that  we  are  being  asked  today  to  au- 
thorize for  committee  staff  expendi- 
tures do  not  even  include  the  statu- 
tory staffs  amounting  to  30  souls  per 
committee. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  are  talking 
about  investigative  staffs.  Look  at 
some  of  the  comparisons  with  me,  if 
you  will,  from  just  10  short  years  ago 
to  today,  as  far  as  staffs  are  con- 
cerned, asking  ourselves  if  we  are  get- 
ting better  legislation  and  more  of  it. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, the  staff  of  28  went  to  a  staff 
of  135.  And  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
body would  be  willing  to  stand  here 
and  say  we  do  not  have  a  worsening 
rather  than  a  bettering  energy  situa- 
tion in  this  country. 
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The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
as  America's  prestige  declines  around 
the  world,  the  staff  went  from  zero  to 
55. 

The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration went  from  zero  to  48.  But  I 
commend  again  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  because  he  has  made 
honest,  sincere,  and  dedicated  efforts 
smd  has  had  results  in  asking  for  siz- 
able cuts  in  that  budget. 

The  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary 
more  than  doubled  from  22  to  50. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
moved  from  11  to  52. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  from  zero 
staff,  investigative,  to  52.  And  what 
are  they  investigating?  How  to  make 
closed  r\iles,  I  imagine. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  has 
promised  and  we  have  promised  to  use 
our  meager  staff  resources  to  support 
that  effort,  that  we  are  going  to  exam- 
ine the  committees  and  whether  aU 
the  people  are  actually  there  in  their 
offices  and  actually  working  so  next 
year  when  we  come  to  the  2d  session 
of  the  97th  Congress  we  will  be  able  to 
actually  determine  whether  the  com- 
mittees are  really  using  their  people 
and  using  them  for  the  proper  things 
assigned. 

For  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Annumzio).  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hawkins),  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frznzel).  and 
myself,  it  has  not  been  without  some 
fear  and  trepidation  that  we  have 
tried  to  cut  some  of  the  budget  figuires 
and  some  of  the  staff  niunbers.  But  I 
feel  compelled  to  relate  one  story 
about  the  pressure. 

In  my  district  in  California,  there 
exists  piobably  the  greatest  architec- 
tural abomination  of  a  public  building 
that  anyone  in  this  room  could  possi- 
bly imagine.  It  is  a  post  office.  The 
building  is  structurally  unsound.  It  is 
an  architectural  abomination  and  I 
asked  the  Post  Office  Committee,  as 
one  Member  of  Congress  to  another 
Member  of  Congress,  if  they  would 
please  send  some  staff  out  there  to 
look  at  that  building  so  that  they 
might  talk  to  the  post  office  people 
and  see  what  could  be  done  about  this 
disaster,  both  architecturally  and  a 
physically  potential  disaster.  They 
scheduled  a  group  to  go  out  and  look 
at  my  post  office  out  there.  But  when 
the  conunittee  budget  resolutions 
came  out,  the  Post  Office  Committee 
canceled  that  trip  because  they  said. 
"We  do  not  have  enough  money  to 
travel  around  the  country  to  check  on 
things  that  we  are  supposed  to  do  In 
the  Post  Office  Committee. " 

So  I  checked  and  we  found  that  they 
had  requested  $105,000  for  domestic 
travel  this  year  and  only  spent  $53,000 
last  year.  But  they  did  not  have 
enough  time  and  enough  staff  re- 
sources to  check  a  post  office  In  this 


country.  I  think  that  is  really  not  ter- 
ribly good. 

But  that  still  brings  us  back  to  the 
basic  issue  and  I  listened  with  eager 
anticipation  hoping  what  we  might 
hear  from  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Annunzio),  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, about  the  Senate.  Maybe  we 
would  hear  something  new.  But  again 
I  stress  to  my  colleagues,  we  are  not 
the  Senate.  It  is  not  our  bailiwick.  It  Is 
not  our  prerogative  to  criticize,  exam- 
ine, or  discuss  even  what  they  do  on 
the  other  side.  We  are  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  if  we  cannot  cut 
out  staffs  and  we  cannot  cut  our  budg- 
ets. It  really  matters  not  what  the 
Senate  does  because  the  responsibility 
Is  ours. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  for  offering  the 
palliative  amendment  that  will  be  a 
cosmetic  cut  in  the  budget  authoriza- 
tions, knowing  full  well  that  it  will 
pass  and  it  will  be  heralded  as  a  desire 
to  cut  the  budget.  But  again,  it  is  not  a 
cut,  it  is  an  increase  in  the  budgets,  an 
increase  in  spending,  an  increase  in 
staffing  of  the  committees  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

That  Is  wrong,  it  is  improper  and  we 
know  It.  So  I  hope  that  when  we  come 
to  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  to  really 
take  a  look  at  it  and  to  make  a  10-per- 
cent reduction  from  the  amount  spent 
last  year  in  most  cases— if  not  all— but 
in  most  cases,  that  that  will  receive 
the  most  serious  consideration  so  we 
might  tell  the  people  of  this  country 
that  we  really  do  get  the  message  and 
we  really  do  want  to  cut  the  fat  out  of 
the  Congress  so  we  can  go  ahead  and 
cut  the  fat  out  of  the  Government. 
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Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  California  for  yielding. 
The  question  I  have  is,  when  you  move 
to  recommit  to  cut  10  percent  from 
the  expenditure  that  was  made— is 
that  correct,  that  is  the  way  it  Ls  going 
to  read,  the  recommittal? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Basically  it  wiU  be  a 
10-percent  cut. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  From  expenditures? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  From  expenditures 
last  year,  correct. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  But  are  you  not,  basi- 
cally, when  you  are  doing  that,  are 
you  not  taking  the  good  judgment 
away  from  these  committees  that  now 
only  spend  what  they  have  to  spend  of 
their  budgets  to  operate  efficiently?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  minute  you  do 
what  you  are  suggesting  you  will  be 
saying  to  every  committee,  "You  had 
better  spend  every  last  dollar  you  have 
got  whether  you  need  it  or  not." 


You  and  I  know  how  that  happens. 
"And  then  next  year  we  are  going  to 
base  your  budget  on  what  you  spend," 
so  you  are  practically  providing  an  In- 
centive to  spend  money  that  may  not 
be  needed. 

I  wonder  how  the  gentleman  would 
answer  that. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  would  answer  that 
very  simply,  I  think.  We  In  California 
used  to  refer  to  that  as  university 
budgeting.  Every  year  the  University 
of  California  comes  in  with  its  budget 
request  from  the  State  of  California, 
and  they  estimate  how  much  they  are 
going  to  be  cut  back,  and  pad  that 
much  on  top.  We  refer  to  that  as  uni- 
versity budgeting. 

Any  committee  chairman  of  this 
House,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman. 
Is  amply  smari  enough  to  figure  that 
out.  The  process  goes  like  this,  if  the 
gentleman  will  spare  me  a  few  minutes 
of  my  time:  The  committee  budgets 
come  in,  they  look  as  though  they 
want  to  be  doing  more  work  and  ex- 
panding, so  they  ask  for  more  money 
and  more  staff.  The  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee,  to  make  itself  look 
good,  gives  them  a  modest  cut.  Then, 
the  committee  coming  back  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  to  make  itself  look  even 
better,  turns  back  money. 

What  happens?  Everybody  looks 
better,  but  the  budgets  and  staffs  grow 
and  grow  and  grow.  We  have  said  In 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
year  after  year  after  year  "If  you 
really  cannot  live  with  this,  and  you 
want  to  come  back  and  ask  for  more 
money,  we  will  be  here  until  December 
or  October  or  November  or  July,  we 
will  be  here  if  you  want  to  come  back 
and  ask  for  more  and  can  Justify  It;  we 
will  give  you  more  money." 

Mr.  PEYSER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  appreciate  that 
remark. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Be  delighted  to. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I.  as  you  know,  served 
on  the  Accounts  Subcommittee  until 
this  year,  and  I  am  very  familiar  with 
the  process,  we  in  the  Congress  dis- 
cussed last  year  the  motion  and  the 
legislation  that  would  say  to  agencies. 
Federal  agencies,  that,  "You  could  not 
spend,  you  know.  In  excess  over  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year,"  which  is 
typically  what  many  Federal  agencies 
were  doing  just  to  spend  all  the 
money,  and  I  think  that  you  end  up 
promoting  that  kind  of  thing  If  you 
base  a  cut  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
committee  operations  last  year.  I 
think  you  ought  to  give  the  commit- 
tees that  opportunity  to  turn  back 
money  because  I  think  honestly  they 
tried  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  We  have  never  re- 
fused to  take  back  money  from  a  com- 
mittee, never,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
would  do  that. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3rield? 
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Bfr.  BADHAM.  I  will  be  happy  to 
3rleld  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  elaborate  on  the  remarks  the 
gentleman  made  to  our  colleague  from 
New  York.  If  we  look  at  the  record  for 
the  last  6  or  7  years  of  the  authorized 
levels  of  the  committees  vis-a-vis  the 
actual  expenditures,  we  will  see  a  gap 
of  about  15  to  28  percent  of  unused 
money,  so  I  think  It  is  an  incorrect  as- 
sumption to  make  that  because  you 
ask  for  a  reduction  against  the  ex- 
penditure levels  of  the  previous  year, 
we  are  going  to  do  something  irrespon- 
sible. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  New  York  is 
a  many-faceted  State. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Baoham)  has  consumed  12  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins), who  has  worked  so  long  and 
hard  and  diligently  in  helping  to  bring 
this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  115. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  115 
represents  an  extraordinary  effort  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts under  the  able  leadership  of 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio),  to 
fix  the  spending  of  the  committees  of 
this  House. 

Parenthetically,  may  I  say  that  this 
sharp  difference  of  views  on  this  reso- 
lution win  be  the  only  major  conflict 
on  partisan  lines  this  session.  I  com- 
mend the  Members  of  the  other  party 
for  their  cooperation  in  bringing  to 
the  committee  sound  business  prac- 
tices. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Representatives  of  this 
body  that,  unlike  the  Senate,  the 
House  has  been  reducing  committees' 
budgets  over  the  last  2  years.  During 
the  96th  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  through  its 
Subcommittee  Accounts,  slashed  com- 
mittee budget  requests  by  over  $8  mil- 
lion or  nearly  9  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  the  Accoimts 
Subcommittee  is  taking  an  historic 
step  and  is  recommending  for  the  first 
time  that  committee  budgets  be  re- 
duced by  $1,119,408  or  2.6  percent  less 
than  was  actually  budgeted  for  in  cal- 
endar year  1980.  If  one  takes  into  ac- 
count the  rate  of  inflation  over  the 
last  year,  this  would  represent  a  real 
cut  of  over  13  percent  of  the  commit- 
tee's spending  power  from  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  am  very  proud  of  this  commit- 
tee's effort  in  achieving  fiscal  auster- 
ity.  In   January,   the   Committee   on 
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House  Administration  cut  its  own 
budget  19.4  percent  from  what  the 
committee  expended  in  1980  and  31 
percent  from  what  was  authorized  In 
1980. 

Now,  with  the  recommendations 
before  you  today,  I  think  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  once 
again  has  demonstrated  fiscal  respon- 
sibility with  respect  to  the  other  com- 
mittees of  the  House  by  giving  them 
only  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  out 
their  legislative  and  oversight  duties. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
committee's  recommendations. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel). 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  growing  recognition  that  committee 
budgets  are  out  of  control.  The  last 
decade  witnessed  a  growth  in  budgets 
of  imparalleled  proportions.  Prom 
1970  to  1980,  budgets  for  the  standing 
committees  of  the  House  climbed  from 
$6.3  million  to  $30.7  million.  Even 
select  committees,  which  display  an  er- 
ratic and  discontinuous  growth  pat- 
tern, ended  the  decade  with  budgets 
totaling  $3.4  million— which  is  $2.2 
million  higher  than  10  years  before.  In 
all,  committee  budgets  increased  by 
more  than  300  percent.  Although  this 
phenomenal  growth  has  moderated 
somewhat,  the  profligate  practices  of 
the  past— and  the  continued  accept- 
ance of  excessively  high  budgets— have 
seriously  weakened  the  institutional 
authority  of  our  committee  system. 

Until  recently,  committee  budgets 
have  generally  been  accorded  little 
more  than  a  perfunctory  review— their 
consideration  has  generally  been 
viewed  as  a  noncontroversial  house- 
keeping matter.  But  this  year  is  differ- 
ent. Prompted  by  public  demands  for 
reductions  in  Government  spending, 
the  House  has  beguin  a  careful  and  in- 
tense review  of  the  costs  of  its  internal 
operations. 

The  minority  members  of  House  Ad- 
ministration—aware of  and  responsive 
to  the  public  desire  for  more  efficient 
Government— and  concerned  by  the 
seemingly  uncontrollable  spiral  of 
committee  costs— established  a  goal  of 
reducing  conunittee  budgets  overall  to 
a  level  10  percent  below  expenditures 
incurred  in  1980. 

We  anticipated,  in  light  of  last  No- 
vember's mandate,  that  the  committee 
budgets  would  demonstrate  a  serioxis 
attempt  at  fiscal  restraint.  I  must 
admit  that  we  were  stunned  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  budget  requests  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Committee  budget  re- 
quests topped  $37.8  million,  a  spurt  of 
$7.6  million— which  represents  an  in- 
credible 25-percent  increase  over  last 
year's  expenditures.  In  addition,  a 
budget  request  was  received  from 
House  Information  Systems  for  $9.5 
million.  Although  the  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts  shaved  $4  million  from 


these  budgets— and  one-half  million 
from  HIS— deeper  cuts  can  and  should 
be  made. 

The  minority  members  of  House  Ad- 
ministration offered  amendments  to 
reduce  all  but  three  of  the  funding 
resolutions  considered.  Regrettably 
these  amendments  were  rejected  on 
party  line  votes.  If  they  had  been 
adopted,  committee  budgets  would 
have  been  reduced  by  $6.5  million 
from  the  total  amount  reconmieded  by 
House  Administration— $33.8  million. 
Further,  HIS  would  have  been  reduced 
by  more  than  $1  million. 

While  House  committee  budgets 
pleaded  for  more  funds,  we  observed 
the  other  body  acted  with  prudence 
and  dispatch  to  reduce  the  costs  of  its 
committee  operations.  Although  the 
other  body  can  serve  as  a  beneficial 
model,  neither  the  funding  process  nor 
the  requirements  of  the  committee 
structure  are  identical  to  that  of  the 
House.  Strict  comparisons  between  the 
two  Chambers  often  ignore  distinct 
dissimilarities  in  the  funding  process. 
The  Senate  has  eliminated  the  distinc- 
tion between  statutory  and  investiga- 
tive staff— all  staff  costs  are  included 
in  their  funding  resolutions;  the 
House,  which  retains  the  distinction 
between  statutory  and  investigative  in- 
cludes only  investigative  staff  costs  in 
its  resolutions. 

In  the  Senate,  administrative  ex- 
penses such  as  contributions  to  civil 
service  retirement  fund  and  health 
benefit  programs  are  included  in  the 
funding  resolutions;  not  so  in  the 
House.  In  the  Senate  all  stationery 
costs  are  included  in  the  funding  reso- 
lution; in  the  House,  virtually  all  of 
such  costs  are  drawn,  not  from  the 
funding  resolutions,  but  directly  from 
the  contingent  fund.  In  the  Senate  all 
committees— except  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics— must  file  funding 
resolutions— in  the  House,  two  big 
spending  committees— Budget  and  Ap- 
propriations—are exempt  from  this 
funding  process.  The  other  body 
sought  a  10-percent  reduction  from 
last  year's  authorization— a  goal 
achieved  and  approved  on  March  3  in 
floor  action.  In  the  House  we  have 
sought  a  more  stringent  reduction— 10 
percent  from  last  year's  expenditures. 
In  large  measure,  this  reflects  the  fact 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  costs— 
particularly  those  for  statutory  staff— 
for  which  $27  million  has  been  appro- 
priated so  far  this  fiscal  year— are  not 
subject  to  review  in  the  funding  proc- 
ess. With  such  a  sizable  share  unac- 
countable, more  severe  reductions  are 
necessary  in  the  budgets  presented  to 
this  House. 

One  of  the  more  controversial  epi- 
sodes during  the  budget  hearing  was 
the  request  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  for  a  redls- 
tricting  data  center  to  assist  Member 
concerning     reapportionment     issues; 
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$200,000  was  allocated  for  this  initia- 
tive-plus another  $116,000  for  staff 
salaries.  As  redistricting  is  a  State 
function,  not  a  congressional  one— the 
value  of  this  center  appeared  dubious; 
Its  purpose,  illegal. 

Although  amendments  to  prohibit 
the  creation  or  operation  of  such  a 
center  were  initially  rejected,  the  com- 
mittee reconsidered  its  action  and  de- 
leted   $200,000    for    the    center— al- 


though leaving  in  an  imnecessary 
$116,000  in  staff  salaries— and  added 
language  to  the  resolution  which  pro- 
hibits any  such  redistricting  unit.  Al- 
though the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration generally  shuns  such  spe- 
cific line  Item  exclusions— in  this  case, 
however,  it  had  no  alternative. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  var- 
ious budget  proposals,  we  were  amazed 
by  the  disparity  in  investigative  staff 

COMMITTEE  STAFFING:  MAJORITY/MINORITY  RATIOS  > 


ratios  between  majority  and  minority. 
Although  a  one-third  standard  applies 
to  statutory  staff,  no  such  guidelines 
apply  to  staff  hired  pursuant  to  the 
funding  resolution.  Presently,  of  over 
1,000  Investigative  staff,  only  15  per- 
cent are  assigned  to  the  minority.  At 
this  point,  I  would  like  to  include  for 
the  Record  a  table  which  indicates 
these  ratios  on  a  commlttee-by-com- 
mittee  basis: 
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■  IMess  ottKHMse  nkated.  die  statistics  on  staff  are  deriyed  from  die  budget  requests  sulimitted  to  House  Adnamstration  by  flie  •amis  ammttees 

•taanini  to  tlie  IhAs  of  ttie  House,  eadi  standng  committee  itxcet*  Budcel  and  Acproiinatians)  are  atoned  up  to  30  "stahitoy"  staff,  ttie  mnorily  party  Oi  nam  ■  tt 
mmonty  is  not  entitled  lo  any  spoofed  traction 

'Pie  Select  Committee  on  A«i(  ts  not  autlionfflO  to  mptoy    statutory"  staff 

« kauM  10  If*  budget  suhnitted  b»  ttie  Seled  Committiie  on  Apit  ttie  ratio  m  1381  «nll  be  altered  to  ?8-12.  or  70  oatMl  oajatily,  30  peront  nnonly 

'  TtK  Committee  on  Amropnations.  tt  Itc  Commrttee  on  ttc  BuM-refer  to  footnote  24.  is  permitted  to  estabUi  to  an  MMh  lewfc.  and  is  not  itstncted  by  Ike 
oMwated  to  ntroducz  a  hmjm{  lesoMn  to  be  revvmd  by  House  Mnnstratm  and  ttien  lo  be  considered  on  ttie  ftooi  The  sMHiCI  miti  are  as  of  Febniay  1981  the 
adotion  ttiere  are   ;;   ndniduats  detailed  to  ttie  committee  on  a  fentursenem   bisis  otio  are  not  included  m  the  ratio  Weiiinutiui    The  fnal  total 

•The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  operates  wrtti  a  staff  mhcfi  s  not  (hfferentiated  on  maionty/minority  lines 

'  Dunne  Hearings  before  ttie  SutKomnttee  on  Acmunts  ol  die  Committee  on  House  Administration,  it  was  ndcated  ttul  die  7  nwonly  vacance  on  0* 
nnonty  staff  person  anuld  be  added  to  the  "stahitorv"  s«le  If  das  occurs,  tic  ratio  mukt  be  34  lo  7.  or  82  9  pvcent  maionty/l?  I  percoit  nnonty 

■  The  budget  sutmtted  t>i  die  Committee  on  Eication  and  Latn  antiopates  ttie  addrtion  of  ?  new  mmnty  mesbgative  postions.  or  a  rain  of  76/17 
■Staff  statistics  ait  derived  Iron  the  Report  of  die  Oerli  of  the  House  Sept  30  1980 
■°The  budget  proposal  sutunfted  tn  die  Committee  on  Forewn  Affairs  nhcates  die  posaMty  ol  3  ne»  mmnty  imestigatiw  posMn.  or  a  total  of  6 

■  ■  The  nvetitafive  staff  totals  include  1  vacancies  6  nu|or%  and  I  mmoity 

"The  staff  JMstics  for  die  Committee  on  House  Admnstiation  do  not  include  dc  198  staff  memtos  of  die  Houk  Intonnation  Systems 
"Of  these  47  investigative  positiom.  27  consists  of  personnel  at  \Xe  Oftice  of  Management  Senas  H  Hese  27  <nre  deteM  from  dc  computation,  the  n>  rate 

statistics  are  proected  as  of  Fetruary  1981 

"  The  stati  IS  not  drfferentiated  on  maionty/mnnty  Imes  The  Pemanent  Select  Commttee  on  InteiMn  s  Ml  llMiiiii  "Mrin"  penoneL 

"The  oroposed  budget  anticpates  2  new  majority  mvestigatwe  positions,  or  a  ratio  ol  3 /  to  8-a  total  of  57  tt  11 

"The  statistics  are  as  ol  Frtmiary  1981,  lUMevef,  dese  are  opected  lo  dnerge  somewlial  from  die  anllclaM  M  19(1  ttff  lAl.  VacaKas  an  mt  mtim  ■  Bk  Mb. 

' '  The  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  s  not  audionnd   statutory'  staff 

'•  As  ttie  Committee  on  FHeI  Office  and  Civil  Service  contenflates  a  major  staff  reorganuation.  diese  mcsl^ative  figins  are  tentative  On  die  lefular  iwestMliiie  pqnl  m 
Congressonal  Maitng  Standards  would  be  5  maiontv  and  1  mmontv 

"  The  budget  proposal  of  dK  Committee  on  ^nhcates  3  new  posrtnns  alduugli  no  dstinction  s  made  as  to  how  die  stals  «i  be  akcjM  betinen  natonty  and  ■■»■>. 

••Statistics  are  as  of  Fetinuiy  1381 

'■  The  Committee  on  Standanfe  of  Offnal  Conduct  bas  a  nonpartisan  staff 

"In  addition  to  die  8  mandy  and  2  mmonty  nvestieative  spots  Med  ttiere  are  4  vacanoes  (1  maionly  and  3  nwonly) 

"01  ttie  13  mmonty  staff  9  are  vacancies  01  die  64  naforify  investigative  staff,  8  are  vacanaes 

"As  dc  Committee  on  Aporapnations— leler  to  footnotes,  dc  Commiftee  on  dc  Budget  s  not  requred  to  tile  a  timdng  resoMon  aalmayhnasiiaiystanasilso 

"The   totals   do   not   ndude   dc   staff   of   dc   folowng   comnntfecs    Armed   Servizs.   InUliguiu..   and   Standards   of   Ofticol   CoMtcL   Nedhei   do  the   tolab 
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I  be  31 


Note  —The  statistics  on  staff  include  vacancies,  but  do  not  ndude.  unCss  indKaled.  requested  new  positions  for  1981  New  positions  wtodi 
reorganizing,  sigmfcart  changes  «i  staff  mav  occur  ov«r  dc  next  lew  wcelis  wtt  a  amsequenl  change  in  staff  ratios  firdcnnore  revBoo  ■ 
may  likewise  liave  a  similar  effect  tt  stiouB  be  emphasized  rtiat  a  nurtei  ol  tne  staff  designated  as  maionty  perform  s>*pon  servces  tor  dc 
itreded  to  act  on  lequests  by  mentoers  of  dc  Oder  party 


SMitcs  m  iati  m  B 
sttf   al   Ic   Hne 


If  S^t  30.  19(1 


These  ratios  appear  inequitable,  par- 
ticularly for  a  Chamber  where  the  mi- 
nority party  constitutes  44  percent  of 
the  membership.  Republican  Members 
advanced  amendments  to  the  funding 
resolutions  which  would  have  provided 
the  minority  with  one-third  of  the 
funds  allocated  for  staff  salaries— 
these,  however,  were  all  rejected.  We 
will   renew   these  efforts  next   year. 


when  conunittee  budgets  once  again 
are  submitted  for  our  review. 

Understandably,  in  any  review  of 
committee  budgets,  the  Immediate 
preoccupation  Is  with  their  projected 
cost  In  dollars  and  cents  terms.  But 
equally  significant  is  that  the  prevail- 
ing fiscal  Irresponsibility  of  these  budg- 
ets has  serious  Institutional  conse- 
quences. 


During  the  past  decade,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  number  of  subcommittees 
jump  from  about  100  In  1970  to  almost 
160  at  the  end  of  last  year.  Each  of 
these  subcommittees  strives  to  estab- 
lish Its  own  turf,  thereby  fragmenting 
the  coherent  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive issues.  In  large  part,  the  increases 
in  committee  budgets  has  been  direct- 
ed to  the  feeding  of  these  subunits— in 
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fact,  the  budgets  submitted  by  Bank- 
ing and  Education  and  Labor  were 
little  more  than  compilations  of  their 
subcommittee  demands. 

The  increases  in  committee  budgets 
reflect  in  large  part,  the  Increase  In 
committee  staff.  In  1970.  less  than  400 
staff  members  were  hired  by  moneys 
provided  in  standing  committee  fund- 
ing resolutions— by  1980  nearly  1.000 
committee  staff  were  hired  pursuant 
to  these  resolutions.  Then,  of  course, 
one  must  add  in  the  staff  of  select 
committees  and  House  Information 
Systems  which  are  also  provided  by 
these  resolutions— and  that.  In  no  way. 
takes  Into  account  the  more  than  700 
Individuals  on  the  statutory  payroll. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  knowledge 
and  dedication  of  our  staff  enables  the 
House  to  fulfill  its  policymaking  role. 
Yet  the  staff  growth  In  this  last 
decade  has  been  too  fast,  too  large. 


and,  too  Inefficiently  distributed. 
Layer  on  layer  of  staff  has  been 
added:  subconunlttees  have  developed 
their  own  staff  bureaucracies.  We  are 
at  the  threshold  where  staff  Is  becom- 
ing surrogate  members;  I  fear  that  If 
some  restraint  on  staff  growth  is  not 
imposed,  our  staff  will  soon  be  making 
policy  for  us.  As  the  bulk  of  moneys  In 
committee  fimdlng  resolutions  repre- 
sents staff  salaries,  these  resolutions 
offer  a  means  to  manage  and  limit 
staff  expansion. 

I  have  read  several  studies  recently 
which  compare  our  committee  staff  in 
terms  of  size  and  expense  with  the 
White  House  staff,  the  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  or  even  the  Archi- 
tect's people.  Such  comparisons.  I  be- 
lieve, offer  little  substantive  merit.  If 
we  ever  sought  to  duplicate  In  any 
way.  the  bureaucracies  which  encircle 
us,  this  House  would  no  longer  serve 

COMMITTEE  STAFF  PAY  SCHEDULES  ($30,000  h-  ) 


Its  constitutional  functions  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people. 

If  we  continue  to  approve  bloated 
budgets.  If  we  allow  staff  to  nin  ramp- 
ant—then It  Is  the  legislative  process 
which  ultimately  suffers.  We  will  have 
an  opportunity  today  to  begin  to  move 
toward  greater  accountability  and 
fiscal  control  In  our  funding  process. 
But  this  means  we  must  support  lower 
budget  authorizations  than  the  ones 
now  incorporated  In  House  Resolution 
115.  This  means  we  must  support 
lower  budget  authorizations  than  the 
ones  Included  in  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  It  requires 
that  we  reduce  spending,  not  below 
some  artificial  authorization  level,  but 
in  relation  to  actual  expenditures.  The 
House  will  have  that  opportimity 
when  we  consider  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  start  my  pres- 
entation with  a  commendation  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  AmrpMzio)  and  of  my  good  friend 
from  California  (Mr.  Badham)  for  the 
excellent,  workmanlike,  and  effective 
way  in  which  they  conducted  the  sub- 
committee's operations  In  trying  to 
arrive  at  fair  committee  budgets  so 
that  the  Congress  can  do  the  work 
that  is  required  of  it  with  the  most  ef- 
ficient use  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  I 
think  they  worked  long  and  hard  and 
well. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman  for 
his  promise  that  next  year  we  are 
going  to  do  a  better  job  because  our 
staff  is  going  to  zero  in  on  all  of  the 


committee  staffs.  We  are  going  to  find 
out  where  the  people  are  and  what 
they  are  doing,  what  the  subcommit- 
tees are  doing,  what  bills  they  are 
passing,  and  the  Republicans  have 
pledged  our  full  cooperation  with  the 
subcommittee  chairman  so  that  next 
year,  when  we  come  to  you  with  these 
funding  resolutions,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  lot  better  Idea  of  where  the  fat 
in  these  budgets  is  and  where  the 
budgets  cannot  be  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins).  He.  of  all  the  committee 
chairmen,  brought  In  a  budget  under 
what  was  spent  last  year.  He  was  the 
only  person  who  brought  one  in  volun- 


tarily. I  would  like  to  take  credit  for 
helping  him  do  that,  but  I  cannot.  He 
did  It  by  himself,  he  took  a  voluntary 
20-percent  cut  under  last  year's  spend- 
ing, and  maintained  strict  oversight 
over  the  committee's  operations  to  see 
If  we  can  even  reduce  more  from  that. 
I  want  to  salute  him  for  those  efforts. 

I  would  also  like  to  echo  a  statement 
that  he  made.  I  hope  that  this  Is  the 
last  partisan  dispute  that  the  commit- 
tee brings  before  this  body.  I  think 
that  the  committee  has  worked  well 
together.  There  are  times  when  we 
must  agree  to  disagree,  but  most  of 
the  time  that  is  not  true. 

I  might  mention  now.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  are  four  committee  budgets 
which  are  not  in  dispute.  On  these 
committees  the  House  Administration 
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Committee,  the  Republican  minority, 
and  the  Wright  amendment  and  the 
Prenzel  motion  to  recommit  are  In 
agreement.  These  are  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  which  has  an  Increase 
because  of  an  Increased  workload;  the 
House  Administration  Committee, 
which  voluntarily  took  a  substantial 
decrease;  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct;  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  Therefore, 
those  committees  need  no  part  of  this 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  not  too  much 
sense  in  discussing  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  report  because.  In 
fact,  the  battleground  Is  going  to  be 
the  Wright  amendment  and  the 
motion  to  recommit.  None  the  less  for 
the  record  It  Is  well  to  note  that  de- 
spite good  work  by  the  subcommittee. 
It  brought  In  committee  budgets  which 
were  12  percent  more  than  were  spent 
by  the  committee's  last  year. 

That  is  a  little  more  than  the  pre- 
dicted Inflation  rate,  and  reflects  the 
buslness-as-usual  attitude  in  the  Con- 
gress in  which  the  Republican  minor- 
ity could  not  concur.  Therefore  we 
have  brought  In  our  separate  recom- 
mendations which  result  in  a  real  cut 
from  last  year's  spending. 

Next,  we  have  the  Wright  amend- 
ment, the  leadership  amendment. 
That  Is  not  business  as  usual,  but  It  Is 
almost  business  as  usual.  I  refer  to  it 
as  the  "harmless  substitute"  because 
Instead  of  cutting.  It  allows  a  6-percent 
increase  over  what  was  spent  by  all 
the  House  committees  whose  budgets 
are  before  us  this  year. 

Now.  the  motion  to  recommit,  which 
will  be  my  motion,  offered  when  the 
House  has  completed  work  on  the  bill, 
provides  for  a  real  10-percent  decrease 
in  spending. 

The  Wright  amendment  is  a  real  in- 
crease. Mine  is  a  real  decrease.  If  the 
motion  to  recommit  is  accepted,  we 
will  save  $4.2  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  which  will  not  be  saved  by  the 
Wright  amendment. 

Under  the  Wright  amendment,  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  gets 
an  11 -percent  boost;  Public  Works.  12 
percent;  Rules  16  percent;  Govern- 
ment Operations.  11  percent;  Veter- 
ans' Committee,  about  14  percent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  the  grand  champion, 
having  achieved,  even  after  the  de- 
crease—the minor  decrease  in  the 
Wright  amendment— a  17-percent  In- 
crease from  its  spending  of  last  year. 

Now.  It  is  not  easy  to  analyze  all 
these  committee  budgets.  We  have 
statutory  staff  and  we  have  Investiga- 
tive staff;  we  have  two  committees. 
Budget  and  Appropriations,  which  are 


not  even  under  our  jurisdiction.  We  do 
not  even  get  a  chance  to  look  at  their 
budgets.  We  have  travel,  salaries,  ma- 
chinery, supplies. 

My  criticism  of  the  budgets— and 
they  are  severe  criticisms— do  not 
imply  any  criticisms  of  committee  and 
subcommittee  chairmen,  who  worked 
very  hard  to  deliver  a  good  product 
and  want  to  be  equipped  with  the  per- 
sonnel and  expense  money  to  deliver 
the  best  possible  legislative  product. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  there  is 
fat  in  these  budgets,  and  we  believe 
that  our  motion  to  recommit  gets  at 
some  of  the  worst  of  it. 

We  have  been  compared  with  the 
Senate  a  number  of  times,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  very  dangerous  comparison. 
The  Senate  operates  In  a  different 
way.  They  do  not  have  statutory  and 
Investigative  staff.  The  Senate  Budget 
and  Appropriations  Committees  do 
not  have  a  direct  dip  into  the  legisla- 
tive expense  account.  Their  associate 
staff  Is  different  from  our  associate 
staff.  However,  Senate  associate  staff 
allowances  are  not  without  limit.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  make  those  kinds  of 
comparisons.  I  think  the  best  thing  for 
us  to  do  Is  make  sure  that  our  commit- 
tees are  run  as  frugally  as  we  can  con- 
sistent with  the  need  to  produce  good 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  minority  staffing  a  little  bit.  A 
table  I  will  introduce  along  with  my 
remarks  indicates  that  of  the  more 
than  1,000  Investigative  staff,  only  150 
belong  to  the  minority.  That  is  15  per- 
cent. I  have  discussed  this  earlier  In 
the  question  on  the  rule,  but  it  bears 
repeating,  I  think. 

In  the  Senate  the  staffs  are  one- 
third/two-thlrds.  In  the  House  they 
are  not,  and  It  seems  to  me  there  can 
be  no  good  reason,  when  the  Republi- 
can minority  makes  up  44  percent  of 
the  House,  that  they  should  get,  of 
total  statutory  and  investigative  staff 
ratios,  slightly  less  than  20  percent. 
Some  of  the  committees  are  much 
worse  than  others,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  I  will  caU  the  roll  of  the  worst  of- 
fenders, but  there  will  be  in  the 
Record  a  table  which  all  Members  can 
look  at  if  they  wish. 
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Why  are  the  Republicans  wanting  to 
cut?  Well,  the  House  has  gotten  over- 
staffed for  a  number  of  reasons.  The 
subcommittees  and  committees  are 
geared  for  a  maximum  effort,  but  the 
subcommittees  and  committees  make  a 
maximum  effort  for  only  a  few 
months  out  of  the  year  when  the  legis- 
lation they  are  working  on  is  on  center 
stage.  The  rest  of  the  time  they  carry 
the  full  staff  complement,  but  the 
staff  is  not  doing  the  full  job. 

Also  each  committee  takes  its  over- 
sight responsibilities  very  seriously, 
but  imfortunately  that  is  not  enough. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Premzel). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Yes;  certainly  I  will 
yield  to  the  distinguished  subcommit- 
tee chairman. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel),  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  He  attended 
every  meeting;  he  attended  the  ses- 
sions of  the  subcommittee;  he  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  legislation, 
and  I  want  to  say  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  diligent  and  honest  effort 
that  the  gentleman  has  made  to  repre- 
sent his  point  of  view. 

I  really  believe  that  without  the  gen- 
tleman's help  and  assistance  we  would 
not  have  gotten  as  far  as  we  did.  The 
gentleman  might  not  agree  with  us  as 
to  how  far  we  got.  but  we  did  go  a  lot 
further  than  we  have  ever  gone 
before. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  those  words.  I  agree 
with  him  that  we  have  made  progress, 
and  I  only  wish  he  would  have  voted 
for  a  few  more  of  my  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  oversight  some  of 
our  subcommittees  have  tried  to  repro- 
duce the  executive  branch.  They  have 
looked  at  all  their  jurisdictions  and 
created  subcommittee  staffs  so  they 
can  try  to  follow  everything  the  execu- 
tive branch  does. 

Oversight  is  oversight,  but  we  have 
only  a  certain  amount  of  capability  In 
each  committee.  We  have  spread  our 
staffs  too  large  and  too  thin,  and  we 
are  not  concentrating  on  where  we 
should  be  focusing  our  energy. 

After  the  class  of  1974  came  into  the 
Congress,  we  adopted  rule  XI,  clause 
5(d),  which  provides  that  subcommit- 
tee chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  would  get  specially  designat- 
ed staff.  That  has  proved  to  be  a  mis- 
take. It  has  fractionated  the  staffs  and 
caused  much  too  large  staffs.  We  have 
allowed  associate  staff  In  the  Budget 
Oommittee  and  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, which  Is  unnecessary  and  is  actu- 
ally simply  an  Increase  in  the  personal 
staffs  of  those  members. 

It  is  fair  to  say— and  I  am  sure  the 
subcommittee  chairmen  would  agree 
with  me — that  we  do  not  know  exactly 
where  to  cut.  We  are  Just  giving  the 
Members  our  best  recommendations, 
but  we  think  that  there  is  fat.  and  we 
hope  that  the  Members  will  be  able  to 
find  it  with  us. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sd- 
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ence  and  Technology,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  F^jqda). 

Mr.  FXJQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  was  one  of  87  people  in 
the  last  Congress;  53  of  those  are  clas- 
sified as  professionals.  We  have  16  Ph. 
D.'s  in  such  fields  as  nuclear  engineer- 
ing, biology,  aeronautics,  marine  sci- 
ences, chemistry,  and  math,  just  to 
name  a  few  of  them. 

Prom  our  budget  of  approximately 
$1.9  million  in  the  last  Congress  we  did 
return  about  $48.(X)0  to  the  Treasury 
last  year. 

Now,  during  our  presentation  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts— and  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  the  very 
courteous  reception  that  we  received 
before  the  subcommittee— a  question 
was  raised  that  maybe  we  ought  to 
check  the  role  and  scope  of  our  com- 
mittee. Well,  we  have  been  "rolled  and 
scoped"  pretty  well  over  the  years. 
The  growth  of  the  committee  aJways 
is  an  issue,  that  "you  have  grown  from 
so  many  people  from  1972  to  1976,  and 
so  many  since  then." 

Well.  I  think  there  is  justification  on 
this  committee. 

To  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  was  added  the  jurisdiction 
of  energy.  aJl  non-nuclear  energy,  in 
1973.  and  then  in  1977,  with  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  there  was  added  the 
responsibUity  of  all  nuclear  R.  &  D. 
with  the  exception  of  military. 

Now,  the  4-percent  reduction  that  is 
proposed  in  the  Wright  amendment 
requires  that  our  committee  decrease 
our  staff  by  12  people  from  what  we 
were  last  year.  We  are  reducing  six  po- 
sitions by  not  fUling  vacancies  that 
have  occurred.  We  have  sent  out 
notice  to  six  people  that  their  services 
no  longer  can  be  utilized  by  the  com- 
mittee because  of  the  severe  budget 
problem  we  are  faced  with.  Any  fur- 
ther reduction  that  we  have,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  motion  to  recommit,  is 
going  to  require  us  to  reduce  the  size 
of  our  committee  even  further,  and  I 
think  it  will  impede  our  ability  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  that  we 
have  been  assigned  by  this  House  of 
Representatives. 

We  have,  as  I  pointed  out  at  the  be- 
ginning, many  very  fine  professionals 
who  work  on  our  staffs,  and  I  would 
say  to  this  House,  that  we  have  saved 
well  over  the  money  that  we  have 
spent  in  the  last  10  years  in  1  year 
through  oversight  work  and  through 
trying  to  scrutinize  many  very  big 
projects  that  fall  within  the  authoriza- 
tion of  our  committee. 

One  was  a  coal  demonstration  plant 
in  Kentucky.  We  saved  approximately 
$22  million  by  careful  scrutiny  of  that 
project.  In  another  project  in  West 
Virginia,  as  estimated  by  the  OMB.  we 
are  found  to  have  saved  approximately 
$12  million.  There  was  another  project 


In  Colorado  relating  to  solar  energy; 
we  were  able  to  reduce  some  $18  mil- 
lion from  the  construction  costs  that 
were  authorized  for  that  project. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  we  can 
always  "drink  ourselves  sober,"  but  I 
do  think  sometimes  in  order  to  save 
money  we  have  to  spend  money.  I  do 
not  think  we  would  feel  that  we  were 
saving  money  If  we  abolished  the  IRS 
or  Lf  we  abolished  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  because  I  think  we 
have  proven  that  for  every  dollar  we 
spend  we  receive  back  about  tenfold  or 
more. 

I  think  the  oversight  In  this  Con- 
gress is  very  important  in  many  of  the 
programs  that  we  authorize  and 
reauthorize. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  one  thing  to  my  Republican 
friends.  We  have  talked  about  saving 
money,  and  the  man  who  has  the  new 
reputation  in  that  area  is  our  former 
colleague,  Mr.  Stockman.  I  was  check- 
ing to  see  how  much  he  is  saving  this 
year  in  his  own  budget,  and  lo  and 
behold,  I  find  that  he  has  requested  a 
9-percent  increase  in  the  budget  of 
OMB  over  what  It  was  last  year.  I  am 
sure  It  will  be  well  spent,  and  I  am  not 
arguing  that.  My  only  point  Is  that 
Congress  should  not  be  the  only  one 
to  try  to  save. 

While  It  Is  painful  to  lay  off  people 
from  the  committee  staff  and.  while  I 
think  it  somewhat  impairs  the  ability 
of  the  committees  to  carry  on  their  re- 
sponsibilities. I  think  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright),  as  painful  as  it  is.  is  certainly 
much  preferable  to  the  motion  that 
will  be  made  by  the  minority  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  passage  of  the 
Wright  amendment  as  the  lesser  of 
the  two  evils. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Thoscas). 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a 
new  Member  of  this  Congress  on  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
My  previous  congressional  experience 
has  been  on  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  and  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

In  the  entire  time  I  have  served  on 
those  committees,  I  could  never  recall 
a  single  straight  party  line  vote,  let 
alone  a  series  of  straight  party  votes 
time  after  time  after  time,  regardless 
of  the  specifics  laid  upon  the  table  for 
discussion.  So  In  terms  of  my  full  com- 
mittee chairman's  concerns  that, 
hopefully,  the  party  line  votes  are 
behind  us,  I  want  to  assure  my  chair- 
man that  from  this  particular  Member 
comes  the  statement  that  I  did  not 
enjoy  my  initial  experience  on  those 
party  line  votes,  and  I  hope  they  do 
not  occur  again. 

My  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman,  who  I  know  Is  going 
through    an    excruciating    period    in 


terms  of  understanding  that  It  is  a  dif- 
ferent ballgame  and  that  we  can  no 
longer  do  what  perhaps  was  done  here 
Ln  the  past,  has  indicated  that,  in  com- 
parison to  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  doing  a  wonderful 
job.  As  one  of  the  newer  Members  who 
does  not  have  the  historical  perspec- 
tive of  what  was  done  here  10  years 
ago  or  15  years  ago  or  20  years  ago,  I 
might  like  to  submit  to  my  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman  that 
perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  any  opin- 
ion poll  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  the 
American  public  admires  or  respects 
the  House  of  Representatives,  always 
falls  near  the  bottom  of  any  compari- 
son in  terms  of  professional  or  occupa- 
tional positions.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  Is  that  what  the  American 
public  wants  Is  not  the  House  com- 
pared with  the  Senate,  but  the  House 
compared  with  reality. 

My  concern  Is  that  In  my  former  life 
I  had  occasion  to  look  at  some  budgets 
in  my  time,  and  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  said  that  we  had 
done  our  job  properly  and  we  did  it 
well.  I  have  real  concern  when  we  ex- 
amine a  committee— this  is  just  a  "for 
instance"— that  has  had  a  14,000-per- 
cent Increase  over  the  last  6  yetu^— 
that  is  a  14,000-percent  Increase— yet 
in  terms  of  the  specificity  and  the 
needs  of  getting  particulars  so  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  could 
do  Its  job  In  examining  where  that 
money  was  to  go,  the  committee  ac- 
cepted this  kind  of  language,  under 
"Travel": 

At  this  time  it  is  not  possible  to  provide 
any  definite  Committee  travel  proposals. 
When  such  plans  are  designed,  the  travel 
will  be  structured  to  provide  the  maximum 
benefit  to  the  Committee's  operations  in  a 
cost  efficient  manner. 

I  have  never  seen  such  creative  writ- 
ing in  a  budget. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Certainly  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
was  the  entire  justification  for  a  travel 
budget  for  a  committee  of  this  House? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  Is  the  travel 
budget  of  a  committee  of  this  House. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  language  used  to  justi- 
fy the  amounts  of  moneys  under 
"Consultant  Pees."  This  is  an  impor- 
tant segment  of  the  committees,  be- 
cause one  of  our  concerns  is  growing 
staffs.  We  would  not  like  to  see  pro- 
vided a  particular  expertise  to  us 
through  these  salaries,  because  that 
position  Is  locked  Into  the  salary  struc- 
ture then  and  the  committee  contin- 
ues to  grow.  Consultants  is  the  area  we 
would  like  to  spend  money  In  If  we 
need  particular  expertise  at  a  mo- 
ment's time.  This  Is  the  language  that 
committee  provided: 
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At  the  present  the  Committee  has  no  spe- 
cific proposals  with  regrard  to  the  use  of 
consultants.  However,  we  anticipate  that 
several  of  the  Committee's  ongoing  and 
plarmed  special  projects  will  probably  re- 
quire contracting  outside  worlt.  For  these 
projects,  it  will  be  more  cost  efficient  to  uti- 
lize consultants  rather  than  hire  additional 
staff. 

Again  creative  writing  In  a  budget.  I 
would  emphasize  the  need  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts  to  make  a  de- 
termination as  to  whether  the  dollar 
amounts  are  reasonable.  The  language 

1  just  read  to  you  is  worthless  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  very  poor  planning. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
the  gentleman  tell  us  how  much 
money  they  were  asking  for  In  these 
areas?  It  seems  to  me  in  the  proposal 
the  gentleman  read  for  travel  they 
had  no  idea  where  they  were  going, 
but  they  knew  how  much  they  were 
going  to  spend. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  fortu- 
nately the  amount  is  not  earth-shat- 
tering. The  amount  they  have  down 
here  is  $8,000,  which  is  a  100-percent 
increase  from  the  previous  year.  And 
since  they  have  never  utilized  consult- 
ant fees  at  all  in  the  budget  category, 
up  until  1979,  the  amount  Is  again  at 
least  a  manageable  amount  of  $12,000. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Thomas). 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
continue,  perhaps  because  they  are 
new  to  the  game  and  do  not  yet  know 
how  to  play  the  justification  proce- 
dure, we  might  apologize  for  the  cre- 
ative writing  aspect,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  Accounts  Subcommittee  should  be 
the  one  to  excuse  It.  I  think  we  should 
have  called  this  to  their  attention. 

I  realize  that  at  one  time  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Its  committee 
operation  could  have  been  character- 
ized as  a  feudal  system,  but  in  regard 
to  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser),  in  terms 
of  the  committees  returning  dollar 
amounts  back,  that  is  a  kind  of  a 
feudal  concept  in  terms  of  the  commit- 
tees. It  means:  "Give  them  what  they 
want,  and  they  will  give  back  to  you 
that  amount  which  they  want  to  give 
back." 

That  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  reality.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
If.  for  example,  the  salary  areas  were 
the  areas  that  were  getting  out  of 
hand  in  most  of  the  committees— and 
they  are— the  subcommittee.s  and,  in 
particular,  the  full  committee,  could 
limit  the  salary  portion  of  that  budget 
to  the  same  percentage  reduction  so 
we  could  begin  to  get  a  handle  on  the 
budget. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  offered  that 
amendment  specifically  for  various 
committees  and  it  was  rejected.  By  a 
straight  party  line  vote  this  would  tie 
the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee too  much,  it  was  said. 

Just  a  couple  other  examples  In  my 
brief  time.  In  the  House  information 
services  budget,  It  was  proposed  that 
there  would  be  reimbursements  of 
about  $4Vi  million,  $4,537  million  to  be 
exact.  The  day  before  the  full  commit- 
tee heard  it,  after  the  subcommittee 
had  acted,  that  was  changed  in  terms 
of  money  coming  back  from  Members 
as  relmbursables  from  $4.5  to  $3  mil- 
lion. Where  did  that  money  go  and 
where  was  the  studied  analysis  to 
allow  a  committee  of  the  House  spend- 
ing over  $9  million  of  the  House's 
money  to  be  able  to  make  a  decision 
like  that? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Thomas)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Por  example,  in  an  account  labeled 
"Leadership  Support."  which  original- 
ly had  expected  a  reimbursement  of 
$144,000,  all  of  a  sudden  with  a  sharp 
pencil  finds  out  It  Is  zero  dollars  that 
they  are  expecting  from  reimburse- 
ments. 

I  could  go  down  the  line  in  terms  of 
publications  development,  an  antici- 
pated $43,000  of  reimbursement,  all  of 
a  sudden  it  is  zero;  policy  analysis  serv- 
ices. $79,000  to  zero. 

Obviously  when  you  have  to  reduce 
from  $4.5  million  reimbursable  to  $3 
million  reimbursable,  you  have  to  go 
In  with  a  meat  cleaver  to  adjust  the 
budget;  apparently  it  depends  on 
whose  meat  cleaver  you  are  using. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  end  on  the 
note  of  knowing  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  Members  who  have  been  here 
for  a  long  time  to  change  the  way  in 
which  they  relate  to  the  structure. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  his  abili- 
ty to  adapt  and  in  terms  of  his  honest 
attempt  to  play  a  new  game.  I  do  have 
to  commend  him  and  I  have  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee In  terms  of  the  example  that 
he  has  set. 

I  would  like  to  echo  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  In  terms 
of  If  only  the  other  committees  could 
do  what  the  House  Administration 
Committee  was  able  to  do. 

Those  of  us  on  the  minority,  al- 
though we  lost  by  straight  party  line 
votes,  would  like  to  think  that  based 
upon  the  reductions  that  occurred 
Inside  the  committee,  that  you  can 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.  The  prob- 
lem was  we  only  got  you  to  sit  up.  We 
would  like  to  have  taught  you  to  roll 
over. 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia*. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
reluctant  support  of  the  committee 
funding  resolution  and  in  opposition 
to  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Frankly,  I  am  getting  tired  of  Mem- 
bers who  feel  compelled  to  slash  com- 
mittee funding  to  ridiculously  low 
levels  in  order  to  prove  that  they  are 
more  budget  conscious  and  seemingly 
alined  with  the  mood  of  the  country 
than  those  of  us  who  oppose  disman- 
tling the  committee  structure. 

Now  I  recognize  that  It  Is  not  the 
popular  thing  to  do  these  days.  But 
someone  should  be  willing  to  expose 
these  efforts  to  cut  committee  fund- 
ing. The  stampede  to  reduce  congres- 
sional costs  is  being  led  by  the  minor- 
ity. Our  Republican  friends  contend 
that  the  majority  is  overstaffed,  over- 
paid, and  just  plain  overindulgent 
when  It  comes  to  spending  the  taxpay- 
ers money.  I  do  not  think  anyone  here 
contests  the  fact  that  the  congression- 
al budget  has  risen  or  that  there  are 
more  people  on  the  payroll  than  a 
decade  before.  But  let  us  keep  this  in 
perspective  and  stick  to  some  basic 
facts;  10  to  15  years  ago,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  legislative  oversight. 
The  powers  downtown  for  the  most 
part  controlled  policy  and  planning. 
Moreover,  they  essentially  dictated  to 
Congress  the  way  things  would  be. 
Congress  had,  for  the  most  part,  dele- 
gated Its  constitutional  role  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive. This  changed  in  the  mid  sev- 
enties with  the  adoption  of  internal 
reforms  which  were  brought  about  as 
a  result  of  Nixon  administration  prac- 
tices and  tactics  In  deaUng  with  Con- 
gress. 

Since  then  Congress  has  reclaimed 
its  position  as  a  coequal  partner  in 
governing  the  country. 

The  minority  Is  saying,  however, 
that  the  times  are  different  now.  We 
have  to  be  frugal.  We  have  to  set  an 
example  for  the  country  to  follow. 
What  they  fail  to  say  Is  that  they 
want  to  return  to  the  good  old  days. 
They  do  not  want  Congress  examining 
the  administration's  policies  with  re- 
spect to  personnel  practices  that  In- 
volve hiring,  transferring,  and  firing 
Government  employees.  Nor,  I  take  it, 
do  they  feel  Congress  should  review 
the  administration's  response  to  the 
internal  conflict  in  El  Salvador.  Like- 
wise, the  minority  feels  that  issues 
such  as  the  decontrol  of  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  prices,  bilingual  education, 
food  stamps,  and  a  whole  host  of 
others  should  be  left  to  the  adminis- 
tration. This  is  not  the  way  to  go.  In 
these  inflationary  and  uncertain  times 
the  public  will  be  looking  to  us  to  pro- 
vide a  counter  balance  to  the  Execu- 
tive's proposed  cuts.  We  must  be  in  a 
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position  to  respond.  And  to  respond  in 
a  cogent  and  responsible  manner. 

If  we  accede  to  the  demands  of  fur- 
ther cuts  In  committee  funding  we  will 
be  signaling  to  the  administration  that 
we  lack  the  capacity  to  do  the  job  the 
people  sent  us  here  to  do. 

Congress,  and  specifically  the  House, 
should  not  be  so  eager  to  roll  over  on 
this  matter. 

What  we  do  on  this  first  substantive 
vote  of  this  new  Congress  will  in  my 
view  dictate  our  response  as  well  as 
our  votes  on  matters  in  the  future.  We 
should  not  penalize  ourselves  under 
the  false  presumption  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  sup- 
port the  leadership's  request  but 
oppose  the  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Administration  Committee  has 
a  very  difficult  and  unpopular  task  to 
perform.  Each  year,  they  must  consid- 
er the  requests  of  all  the  standing 
conunittees  of  the  House  for  investiga- 
tive funds  and  determine  how  much 
will  be  made  available  for  the  commit- 
tees to  carry  out  their  legislative  and 
oversight  responsibilities. 

This  year,  the  standing  committees 
requested  $47,394,475  to  cover  oper- 
ations for  1981.  The  chairmen  of  those 
committees  appesired  before  the  House 
Administration  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts and  explained  the  justification 
for  every  one  of  those  dollars.  That 
testimony  should  not  be  dismissed 
lightly.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  I  testified 
in  behalf  of  our  request  for  $2,648,000 
and  I  assure  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  I  had  kept  the  figure  to 
what  I  considered  a  minimum  needed 
for  my  committee  to  perform  at  its 
maximum  capability. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  was  cred- 
ited with  savings  of  $2.4  billion  of  tax- 
payers' funds.  We  could  not  have 
achieved  savings  of  that  magnitude 
without  having  available  adequate  in- 
vestigatory funds  to  employ  sufficient 
staff,  to  fund  subcommittee  travel  for 
field  hearings  and  investigations  and, 
when  necessary,  to  bring  in  witnesses 
from  all  across  the  country  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  expertise. 

This  year,  in  compiling  the  commit- 
tee budget  request,  I  consulted  with 
all  of  the  subcommittee  chairmen  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  and  con- 
cluded that  the  committee  would  need 
$2.6  million  if  we  were  to  sustain  and 
Indeed  increase  our  level  of  oversight 
activity  as  so  many  Members  of  this 
Hoiise  have  expressed  a  desire  to  do. 


Nevertheless,  faced  with  the  very 
heavy  pressures  that  this  Congress 
feels  with  regard  to  reducing  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee,  and  particularly 
its  Accounts  Subcommittee  under  the 
very  able  leadership  of  its  new  chair- 
man, Hon.  Frank  Annunzio.  proceed- 
ed to  carefully  consider  all  committee 
budgets  and  impose  cuts  wherever  pos- 
sible. The  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee has  actually  reduced  total  com- 
mittee authorizations  to  a  level  below 
1980.  They  have  not  used  an  emotion- 
al meat  ax  approach  but  have  done  it 
in  a  responsible  and  reasonable 
manner. 

The  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee did  not  escape  the  knife  of  Mr. 
AwNTjNzio  and  his  colleagues.  They 
slashed  $190,000  off  my  request.  Even 
that  cut  will  result  Ln  the  Government 
Operations  Committee's  not  being  able 
to  do  everything  we  have  programed 
to  do.  But.  I  respect  the  Accounts  Sub- 
committee and  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  for  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  this  Congress  and  to 
the  American  people.  I  have  assured 
Mr.  Ankdnzio  and  Mr.  Hawkins  that 
their  actions  have  my  support  and 
that  I  will  continue  to  msuiage  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  in  a  maimer  that  will 
achieve  maximum  return  for  the 
American  people  on  the  investment 
that  they  have  recommended  for  us. 

I  commend  them  for  their  efforts  to 
sustain  adequate  funding  for  the 
standing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  think  they  deserve 
our  support  and  our  congratulations 
for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Solo- 
mon). 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
how  gullible  does  the  leadership  of  the 
House  think  the  American  people  are? 
When  our  citizens  overwhelmingly 
cried  out  in  November  for  real  spend- 
ing reductions,  the  leadership  re- 
sponds with  a  phony  amendment  to 
reduce  overall  committee  budgeting  by 
10  percent  by  taking  virtually  the 
entire  cut  out  of  the  House  informa- 
tion systems  budget.  That  cut  is  all 
very  well  and  good.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, the  budgets  of  almost  every 
other  House  committee  will  continue 
to  expand.  We  need  an  across-the- 
board  cut  in  committee  budgets,  not  a 
phony  cut  engineered  on  paper  to 
make  the  leadership  look  good  when, 
in  fact,  it  is  playing  the  same  old  game 
of  spend,  spend,  spend. 

Once  again  the  leadership  is  trying 
to  dupe  the  American  people  with  a 
superficial  and  meaningless  attempt  to 
appear  fiscally  responsible,  while  the 
already  bloated  committee  budgets 
continue  to  grow  at  an  outrageous 
rate.  The  Wright  amendment  is  noth- 
ing   more    than    another    leadership 


sham,  and  the  American  people  will 
not  be  fooled  by  this  trick  any  more 
than  they  were  last  November. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lee). 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Septem- 
ber 15  on  the  west  Capitol  steps  of  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol,  many  of  us 
took  a  pledge  to  the  American  people 
that  we  would  assiduously  move  for- 
ward in  cutting  spending  for  this  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  4th  of  November  last, 
it  is  clear  that  a  mandate  was  rendered 
to  President  Reagan  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  to  many  of  us  in  this 
House  that  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  lead  by  example. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  Chairman  Hawkins 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
Bill  Prenzel,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Baoham),  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio) 
for  leading  the  House  Administration 
Committee  in  the  direction  of  setting 
the  example  in  motion  that  we  can, 
indeed,  cut  our  expenses  within  this 
body  without  jeopardizing  the  essen- 
tial services  which  need  to  be  ren- 
dered. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  spending  by 
the  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  jumped  by  almost  400 
percent,  approximately  $9.8  million  in 
1971  and  $37  million  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  requests  from  the  committees 
before  us  today  are  up  some  25  per- 
cent over  last  year's  expenditure  rate. 

As  I  indicated  in  a  previous  colloquy 
with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Peyser),  the  requests 
of  the  committees  over  the  last  6  or  7 
years  vis-a-vis  the  actual  expenditure 
records  indicates  that  there  is  Indeed 
slack  that  can  be  taken  up  without 
jeopardizing  the  important  services 
that  need  to  be  rendered.  The  time 
has  come  to  implement  fiscal  disci- 
pline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  funding 
process  in  my  judgment  is  going  to  be 
the  first  significant  litmus  test  of  this 
Congress  to  determine  whether  or  not 
we  mean  business  in  responding  to  the 
mandate  from  the  American  people, 
that  is,  reducing  costs. 

I  hope  that  throughout  the  months 
ahead  as  we  address  the  President's 
program  that  we  will  have  the  intesti- 
nal fortitude  to  do  what  many  of  us 
have  pledged  to  the  American  people 
to  do  and  what  the  people  of  this 
great  country  elected  us  to  accomplish 
in  this  Congress:  Reduce  spending, 
reduce  taxes,  and  roll  back  rules  and 
regulations. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Hightower). 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
has  already  been  alluded  to,  last  No- 
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vember  4  the  voting  public  grabbed 
Members  of  Congress  by  our  collective 
collar  and  forcibly  brought  us  to  at- 
tention. Today  we  should  be  saying, 
"You  have  led  the  way;  now  we'll  pro- 
ceed." 

Many  of  us  would  like  to  claim  bold 
leadership  in  addressing  the  issue  of 
cutting  Government  spending.  We 
cannot.  We  are  following  the  orders  of 
our  constituent?  who  preceded  us  on 
this  issue.  We  now  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  carry  out  those  orders.  Con- 
gress own  committee  funding  is  a  good 
place  to  start. 

I  support  the  10-percent  reduction. 
It  is  a  significant  cut,  yet  it  would  not 
cripple  any  necessary  committee 
action.  We  know  that  some  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  should  be  cut 
even  more.  Others  should  be  cut  less 
or  not  at  all.  As  wielders  of  the  ax  we 
must  make  discriminate  chops. 

Statistics  documenting  the  growth 
of  Government  spending  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  strain  our  capacity  for  re- 
tention. Some  point  to  the  growth  of 
congressional  staff  as  a  prime  example 
of  the  ballooning  bureaucracy.  Well,  it 
is  true.  Congressional  staff  growth  and 
the  increase  in  committee  funding 
levels  over  the  past  10  years  is  well 
documented  by  figures.  The  figures, 
however,  only  address  the  symptoms; 
the  disease  itself  remains.  We  need  to 
be  wary  of  the  quick  cure,  and  if  we 
are  to  be  responsive  to  the  budget-cut- 
ting demands  of  our  constituents,  we 
must  look  beyond  the  figures  docu- 
menting congressional  staff  growth  to 
the  reasons  for  this  growth.  There  is 
where  the  doctoring  is  really  needed. 

One  reason  for  the  growth  of  com- 
mittee staffs  can  be  traced  to  the  bur- 
geoning bureaucracy  In  the  executive 
branch.  Executive  branch  personnel 
and  funding  levels  have  increased 
enormously  over  the  past  two  decades. 
New  programs  have  been  instituted 
with  corresponding  new  staffs.  Task 
forces  have  been  established  to  study 
specific  problems.  Old  programs  have 
been  expanded,  and  staffs  increased  to 
handle  the  work  load.  It  is  quite  un- 
derstandable that  congressional  com- 
mittee staffs  have  increased  commen- 
surately  just  to  monitor  and  conduct 
oversight  investigations  of  Increased 
executive  branch  activity.  We  must 
also  cut  back  the  executive  bureaucra- 
cy. 

President  Resigan  has  promised  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  Federal  work 
force,  to  reduce  the  size  and  number 
of  Federal  programs.  I  believe  that  he 
is  committed  to  this  kind  of  a  spending 
cut  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  When 
this  happens,  it  should  be  easier  for  us 
to  also  reduce  the  sizes  and  budgets  of 
our  special  committee  staffs  responsi- 
ble for  doing  the  work  generated  by 
some  of  these  executive  agencies. 

Another  important  reason  for  the 
growth  of  conmiittee  staffs  can  be 
traced  to  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 


tion Act  of  1970.  This  act  partitioned 
the  committee  staffs  into  majority  and 
minority  parties  and  gave  each  an  un- 
written but  Implicit  mandate  to  devel- 
op partisan  positions. 

Let  us  look  at  the  hard  statistics  on 
this  point.  From  1960  to  1970,  the 
funding  levels  for  Investigative  com- 
mittee staff  Increased  by  328  percent. 
This  figure  is  certainly  large  enough 
In  and  of  itself.  But,  from  1970  to  1980. 
investigative  committee  staff  funding 
increased  by  526  percent.  This  Is  a  siz- 
able Increase  In  the  rate  of  committee 
staff  growth,  and  It  happened  Immedi- 
ately after  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  went  into  effect. 
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Increased  by  526  percent.  This  is  a  siz- 
able increase  in  the  rate  of  committee 
staff  growth,  and  it  happened  immedi- 
ately after  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  went  into  effect. 

There  will  be  an  attempt  here  today 
by  the  minority  to  cut  committee 
funding  even  more  than  the  substan- 
tial 10-percent  cut  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  Anything 
more  than  the  10-percent  cut  would  be 
a  severe  blow  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
House  committee  system.  The  purpose 
for  such  a  cut  Is  more  than  simply  to 
spend  less  money. 

We  know  that  the  Senate,  now  con- 
trolled by  the  minority,  has  not  seen 
fit  to  cut  its  own  committee  funding  to 
this  extent.  We  know  that  the  Senate 
and  the  White  House,  while  being 
budget  conscious  in  spending  levels  for 
their  own  staffs,  are  still  leaving  them- 
selves sufficient  funds  to  carry  out 
their  mandated  duties  efficiently.  At 
the  same  time,  though,  there  are  those 
who  would  demand  that  the  House 
sustain  a  burden  of  budget  cutting 
greater  than  its  share,  to  the  possible 
detriment  of  its  efficiency  and  its  abili- 
ty to  do  its  job. 

I  can  only  assimie  that  this  effort  is 
a  partisan  one.  designed  more  to 
hamper  the  effectiveness  of  a  House 
still  with  a  Democratic  majority  than 
to  be  responsive  and  responsible  to  the 
budget-cutting  demands  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Our  President  has  told  us 
that  the  issue  of  reducing  Federal 
spending,  at  all  levels.  Is  nonpartisan. 
Our  constituents  tell  us  the  issue  is 
nonpartisan.  Commonsense  tells  us 
the  issue  is  nonpartisan.  Yet.  the 
structure  of  our  committee  system, 
created  by  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
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1970.  makes  it  partisan,  as  do  some  of 
the  efforts  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Hightoweb). 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

On  the  issue  of  Federal  spending  for 
congressional  operations  there  should 
be  no  majority  position.  There  should 
only  be  a  congressional  position  that, 
in  the  purest  form  of  representative 
government,  reflects  the  will  of  the 
electorate.  I  urge  that  all  my  col- 
leagues, in  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority parties,  be  responsible  legisla- 
tors today  and  vote  for  the  10-percent 
reduction  in  House  committee  fund- 
ing. It  is  a  significant  first  step. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  DANHEums). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  heard  reference  today  to  the 
thought  that  we  are  going  to  do  jus- 
tice to  our  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  spending  resolutions  by 
making  a  proposal  to  reduce  spending 
10  percent  from  what  was  authorized 
as  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  did  and 
that  this,  therefore,  augers  well  for 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  Let  us 
look  at  what  the  facts  are  with  respect 
to  this  matter. 

In  1974  the  Senate  investigative 
staff  totaled  some  948.  Six  years  later 
that  had  grown  to  1,176.  an  increase  of 
24  percent.  In  that  same  beginning 
year  in  1974.  the  House  Investigative 
staff  totaled  785.  and  by  1980  it  had 
grown  to  1.247.  an  increase  of  58  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  over  this  6  years 
of  time,  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
two  institutions,  the  House  staff  has 
grown  by  58  percent  while  the  Senate 
staff  has  grown  by  24  percent.  It  is 
kind  of  like  the  example  of  two  people, 
each  person  weighing  200  pounds.  One 
gains  50  poimds,  and  one  gains  20 
pounds.  Each  one  wants  to  go  back  to 
his  original  200-pound  beginning 
point,  and  the  thought  is  expressed 
that  fairness  would  dictate  that  each 
be  cut  10  percent.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  heavier  one  is  not  going  to  get 
close  to  the  200  pound  starting  point 
by  cutting  10  percent.  The  one  who 
gained  more  weight  is  going  to  have  to 
shed  more. 

For  us  to  suggest  that  we  are  going 
to  do  equity  for  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  by  cutting  10  percent  from 
what  was  authorized  in  1980  just  is  not 
doing  it.  We  should  be  cutting  10  per- 
cent from  what  was  spent  in  1980,  be- 
cause in  so  doing  we  will  truly  make  a 
reduction  in  total  spending  for  these 
committees. 

Just  for  the  Members'  attention,  let 
us  analyze  the  growth  in  staff  in  this 
institution  over  the  same  6-year  span 
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from  1974  to  1980  in  terms  of  percent- 
ages. The  dollars  we  have  spent  in  the 
House  have  increased  during  the  last  6 
years  by  237  percent.  The  number  of 
people  has  increased  by  58  percent. 
Our  Senate  counterpart  increased  by 
24  percent.  The  Federal  budget  in- 
creased by  119  percent  in  that  inter- 
val. The  statutory  staff  increased  by 
ill  percent.  The  Consumer  Price 
Index  increased  by  71  percent.  The  Li- 
brary of  Congress  staif  in  that  same 
period  increased  by  22  percent.  The 
Congressional  Research  Service  staff 
Increased  by  26  percent.  The  Senate 
personnel  staff  increased  by  7  percent. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  staff 
increased  by  12.95  percent. 

These  figiires  indicate  overwhelm- 
ingly that  staff  in  the  House  investiga- 
tive staff  has  been  a  growth  industry 
that  is  far  in  excess  of  the  growth  in 
the  national  budget.  It  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  rate  of  inflation.  It  really,  as 
some  Members  have  described  it,  is  a 
national  scandal,  and  the  responsible 
thing  for  us  to  do  in  these  proceedings 
today  is  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit which  will  be  offered  so  that 
we  wIU  reduce  by  10  percent  from 
what  was  spent  in  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
{Mi.  St  GoiMAnf ). 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  minority's  recommendation  Is 
adopted  by  the  House,  we  will  be 
unable  to  cover  existing  salaries  for 
committee  staff.  I  recommend  that  all 
Members  of  the  House  support  the 
Wright  amendment. 

I  wUl  say  to  my  friends  on  the  mi- 
nority side,  if  their  proposal  is  agreed 
to,  the  House  Conunittee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  will  have 
to  approach  such  cuts  in  an  equitable 
fashion  both  to  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority sides  of  the  committee  and  we 
will  operate  strictly  within  the  rules  of 
the  House  as  they  now  exist  as  far  as 
legislative  funding  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to  what  some 
might  feel,  the  facts  show  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  has  not  been  profligate 
in  the  past  nor  is  our  budget  request 
profligate  in  this  instance.  We  will,  of 
course,  live  within  the  figure  the 
House  approves,  but  tf  we  are  to  carry 
out  our  responsibUlties  in  a  full  and 
complete  manner,  we  must  have  ap- 
propriate funding  under  which  to  op- 
erate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  com- 
mend our  colleague,  Fraitk  ANWinizio. 
for  the  yeoman  work  he  has  done  in 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor.  I 
know  we  are  all  in  his  debt  for  the 
work  he  has  done. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league and  good  friend.  Frank  Annun- 
zio.  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts,  yielding  to  me.  Frank  An- 
mwzio.  is  to  be  heartily  commended 
for  the  superb  work  he  has  done  in 
shaping  the  contmiittee  budget  resolu- 
tions for  this  year.  No  one  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts 
has  done  a  better  job  laboring  under 
such  extreme  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget  process 
within  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  involves  all 
members  of  the  committee,  majority 
and  minority,  and  we  arrive  at  a 
budget  request  ultimately  pared  down 
substantially  from  the  original  re- 
quests made  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  our  subcommittee  chair- 
men. Our  committee  has  fewer  em- 
ployees now  than  it  has  had  in  past 
years.  Our  committee's  request  for 
fimding  provides  for  no  new  employ- 
ees over  that  requested  last  year  and, 
in  essence,  our  request  of  $2.6  million 
for  this  year  was  a  bare-bone,  rock- 
bottom  figiire.  The  House  Administra- 
tion Committee's  recommendation  for 
funding  for  our  committee  for  1981 
was  $2.5  million  in  round  numbers.  In 
consultation  with  various  members  of 
our  committee,  it  was  agreed  that  we 
would  live  within  this  budget  figure; 
although  it  would  mean  cutting  down 
on  the  investigative  activities  of  our 
committee,  either  in  terms  of  person- 
nel, investigative  hearings  or  travel  for 
investigative  purposes. 

Under  the  proposed  Wright  amend- 
ment, if  adopted  by  the  House,  our 
committee  would  receive  approximate- 
ly $43,000  less  than  that  recommended 
by  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee, and  we  will  have  to  live  with  this 
amount  of  funding.  It  will,  of  course, 
require  further  reductions  in  the  in- 
vestigative activities  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins). 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  we  are  discussing  committee 
budgets,  and  as  far  as  money  goes,  it 
does  not  sound  like  much  money.  The 
way  Congress  handles  billions,  you 
cannot  teU  the  difference  between  a 
billion  and  a  million  when  you  are  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress. 

But  what  we  are  doing  today  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  important  ses- 
sions that  we  have  ever  had,  because 
we  are  talking  about  getting  the  size 
of  committee  staffs  in  line,  getting 
them  into  a  workable  size.  I  have 
heard  so  many  chairmen  of  the  var- 
ious committees  speak,  and  they  have 
spoken  of  how  it  wlU  mean  cutbacks  of 
some  of  their  staffs.  All  I  could  think 
was.  praise  the  Lord;  we  are  going  to 
have  a  cutback  In  reducing  the  sizes  of 
the  staffs  of  Congress. 

We  have  too  much  staff  in  Congress. 
We  have  too  much  Government.  You 
know    where    excess    legislation    all 


begins  in  this  country— it  begins  with 
the  staffs.  In  other  words,  these 
people  have  a  job.  and  as  we  have  cre- 
ated larger  and  larger  and  larger 
staffs,  they  have  got  to  spend  their 
time  figuring  out  new  regulations. 
They  have  got  to  spend  their  time  fig- 
uring out  new  laws,  some  new  way  to 
keep  the  committee  busy.  Believe  you 
me.  they  have  been  successful  at  it. 

I  want  to  give  you  just  one  example 
of  it.  I  have  the  figures  on  the  Federal 
Register.  The  Federal  Register  has 
gone  up  just  In  the  past  few  years 
from  35,572  pages  in  1973  to  where  it 
was  87,012  pages  in  1980.  What  is  the 
Federal  Register?  That  just  shows 
how  we  crank  out  these  regulations 
around  here,  how  we  are  putting  more 
and  more  burden  on  business.  Business 
in  this  country  is  having  a  hard  time 
competing.  The  last  thing  they  need  is 
more  Government  regulations.  All 
they  want  is  an  even  chance  where 
they  do  not  have  all  this  paperwork. 

In  our  committee  report  this  year— 
and  we  had  a  distinguished  report— I 
notice  that  we  had  provided  for  2  mil- 
lion copies  of  paper  just  for  our  com- 
mittee—2  million  copies  to  repeat 
what  we  are  doing.  The  reason  we 
need  2  million  copies  is  that  we  have 
got  so  many  people  on  the  staffs,  we 
were  up  now  to  where  our  committee 
is  asking  for  170  staffers. 

Back  in  1974  we  had  about  58;  now 
we  ask  to  have  170.  We  have  to  have 
extra  computer  time  to  take  care  of 
printing  material  so  we  can  inform  all 
of  our  staff  what  is  going  on. 

I  was  on  the  Commerce  Committee 
in  1974,  and  it  had  a  very,  very  effi- 
cient staff.  Let  me  tell  you  that  many 
others  have  grown  because,  as  we 
loiow,  staffs  have  zoomed  since  1974, 
and  you  have  seen  what  has  happened 
to  the  deficit  since  1974.  The  deficit 
zoomed,  too. 

This  year  the  total  national  debt 
went  up  $80  billion.  With  what  the 
Carter  administration  left  us,  the  debt 
is  going  up  $80  billion  in  1981  again. 
The  reason  is  Congress  just  keeps 
passing  bills  and  passing  bills,  and 
there  is  just  too  much  Congress  spend- 
ing around  here. 

Let  me  come  back  to  the  Democratic 
empire.  We  are  aslung  the  people  on 
your  side  of  the  aisle  to  make  a  real 
sacrifice.  I  see  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
the  gentleman  from  Calif omia  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio) 
and  I  want  to  tell  the  Members  that 
those  two  have  done  the  best  of  any- 
body on  their  entire  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  would  just 
like  to  say  a  good  word  about  the  gen- 
tleman, and  then  I  will  let  him  tell  me 
about  how  I  am  wrong. 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  All  right,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding. 

I  can  truly  appreciate,   and  I  am 
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grateful  for,  the  effort  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  put  forth  to  stem 
the  growth  of  our  own  bureaucracy. 
He,  as  much  as  anyone,  is  aware  that 
there  are  limits  to  the  span  of  any 
Congressman's  time  and  energy.  A 
man  can  only  be  in  so  many  places  and 
can  do  only  so  many  things  at  any 
single  moment.  I  anticipate  that  the 
House  will  ultimately  heed  his  advice 
to  reduce  the  number  of  its  subcom- 
mittees, and  thus  the  space,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  other  support 
needed  to  sustain  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  public  mood, 
as  expressed  in  the  November  elec- 
tions, demands  that  this  97th  Con- 
gress exercise  more  oversight  than 
ever  before  to  insure  that  the  laws  we 
have  passed  are  administered  without 
waste,  fraud,  deceit,  excessive  regtila- 
tion.  or  mismanagement. 

Given  the  size  of  our  Government 
and  the  limits  of  435  Congressmen  and 
their  supporting  staff,  this  is  no  easy 
task.  Congress  is  a  branch  of  Govern- 
ment which,  under  our  constitutional 
separation  of  powers,  is  considered  to 
be  equal  to  the  executive  branch.  How- 
ever, the  dollars  it  spends  and  the  re- 
sources it  commands  pale  in  compari- 
son to  those  of  the  Executive.  Con- 
gress must  have  adequate  resources  to 
do  its  work  and  the  most  vital  part  of 
that  work  is  performed  by  our  commit- 
tees. 

My  predecessors  in  this  chair  have 
stated,  and  I  will  restate  what  they 
have  said:  This  subcommittee  must 
strike  a  balance  between  its  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  the  contingent  funds 
of  the  House  are  used  wisely  and  eco- 
nomically and  its  obligation  to  insure 
that  the  committees  of  the  House  re- 
ceive sufficient  funds  to  accomplish 
their  legislative  and  investigative 
duties.  As  I  see  it,  this  is  our  duty  as 
members  of  the  Accounts  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  truly  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  for 
being  consistent  in  constantly  calling 
to  the  attention  of  the  committees  in 
the  House  their  obligation  and  their 
responsibility  to  cut  subcommittee 
staffs. 

D  1445 

You  know,  we  did  not  create  the 
staffs;  you  know  that.  Jim.  You  and  I 
have  talked  about  this  before.  Once 
the  subcommittees  have  grown  from  I 
think  it  was  48  to  157.  we  inherited  the 
funding  of  those  committees. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 


Annunzio)  has  said,  and  sitting  over 
there  by  him  is  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins). 

And  when  I  saw  these  committee  re- 
ports come  in,  you  have  the  clearest 
vision  for  austerity  and  you  have  the 


best  heart  of  anyone,  you  two  from 
the  House  Administration  actually  cut 
your  expenditures  20  percent.  That 
was  not  any  kind  of  a  doubletalk  ac- 
counting figure.  You  cut  spending  by 
20  percent. 

Now,  out  of  the  23  conmiittees  that 
came  before  us,  most  of  them  have 
fought,  they  fought  like  they  were  a 
cornered  raccoon.  And  only  two  others 
were  cut  at  all.  One  of  them  got  cut  a 
small  2  percent  and  one  got  cut  only  3 
percent.  But  20  of  the  23  committees 
have  a  bigger  budget  for  1982  than 
they  had  last  year. 

And  I  just  want  to  tell  the  Members 
how  fast  some  conunittees  have  grown, 
just  to  remind  the  Members.  I  went 
back  to  1974,  and  I  looked  at  Agricul- 
ture, which  used  to  be  $145,000.  and 
even  this  year  we  recommend  giving 
them  $1  million. 

I  looked  at  Education  and  Labor- 
no.  it  has  not  gone  up  too  much.  You 
have  one  of  the  better  budgets,  Chair- 
man Perkins. 

I  looked  at  Energy  and  Commerce.  It 
went  up  from  $900,000  in  1974  to 
where  even  the  Frenzel  reconmienda- 
tion  will  be  $3,200,000.  It  will  be  four 
times  as  much  as  they  had  6  years  ago. 

Foreign  Affairs  was  $590,000.  and  it 
will  be  $1,464,000. 

Look  at  Merchant  Marine.  That  is 
the  most  difficult  to  defend  of  any 
committee  we  have.  Merchant  Marine 
was  $245,000.  and  now  it  Is  $1,384,000. 
even  with  the  suggested  cut. 

As  I  see  these  cuts  that  should  be 
made,  we  realize  that  the  one  key  vote 
today  is  going  to  be  on  the  Frenzel  re- 
commit, because  what  my  colleague 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  will  submit 
he  is  going  to  make  a  proposed  cut.  I 
hope  everybody  on  the  floor  votes  for 
it,  because  it  is  a  good  token  cut.  it  is 
good  accounting,  it  Is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  We  ought  to  accept  It. 

But  the  real  cut.  the  real  vote.  Is 
going  to  be  what  we  are  going  to  do 
when  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel)  brings  out  his  recommit 
motion.  Here  is  the  issue.  Will  we 
accept  Representative  Wright  with 
$39,600,000?  Or  will  we  accept  Fren- 
ZELs  $35,348,000?  There  is  over  $4  mil- 
lion difference,  there  is  over  10  per- 
cent, and  it  is  the  real  key  issue  that 
we  have  before  us  today. 

When  we  think  about  operations  of 
Government,  we  can  go  through  any 
committee  here  and  we  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  staff  work  Is  du- 
plicating, duplicating.  We  talked  a 
little  bit  about  computers.  I  do  not  yet 
understand  why  we  need  to  have  a 
computer  system  in  the  House,  a  com- 


puter system  In  the  Senate,  and  a 
third  system  in  tlie  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  just  turning  out  the 
same  material,  just  having  different 
technicians  in  different  places  crank- 
ing it  all  out  in  duplication. 

We  have  come  to  the  licklog.  There 
have  never  been  as  many  staff  budget 
hearings.  This  thing  has  been  heard 
more  fairly  and  more  thoroughly  than 
ever  In  history.  In  a  few  hours  we  are 
going  to  be  up  to  the  vote. 

One  time  Governor  Wallace  said. 
"There  Is  not  a  dime's  worth  of  differ- 
ence between  the  parties."  I  am 
hoping  today  that  we  will  find  that 
not  only  will  our  Republican  Party 
stand  for  fiscal  restraint  and  fiscal 
economy,  but  on  your  side  of  the  aisle, 
that  many  of  you  are  going  to  join  us 
on  the  recommit  motion,  because  that 
is  the  showdown  motion,  that  is  the 
gut  motion.  That  shows  whether  the 
Members  can  provide  an  example  for 
America  that  we  are  here  to  cut  our 
spending  in  Congress. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Annunzio).  I  personally  felt 
that  the  gentleman's  committee  did  an 
excellent  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  18,  1981. 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  submitted  to  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  and  to  its  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts  what  the  com- 
mittee felt  was  the  amount  essential 
to  carry  out  responsibly  the  functions 
of  the  committee  during  1981. 

The  work  on  the  committee  budget 
was  a  bipartisan  effort.  It  had  strong 
bipartisan  support  In  Its  submission  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts. 

Moreover,  this  budget  was  carefully 
prepared  in  the  light  of  the  budget- 
cutting  realities  facing  the  97th  Con- 
gress. The  committee  took  extraordi- 
nary care  to  assure  that  the  funds 
being  requested  were  the  absolute 
minimum  necessary  to  perform  our 
tasks.  Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  at 
the  time  we  formulated  our  committee 
budget,  we  recognized  virtually  every 
program  providing  Federal  resources 
to  State  and  local  governments  under 
the  committee's  jurisdiction,  would  be 
the  likely  subject  of  not  only  budget 
reductions  but  also  dramatic  changea 

This  has  been  borne  out  by  subse- 
quent submissions  to  the  Congress  by 
the  administration  In  which  we  are 
told  that  programs  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee  will  not  be 
funded  and.  in  lieu  thereof,  five  block- 
grant  programs  will  be  substituted. 

This  will  necessitate  the  review  of 
literally  hundreds  of  pages  of  existing 
law,  not  taking  Into  account  the  hun- 
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dreds  of  pages  that  the  administration 
will  submit  to  replace  them. 

The  administration's  budget  reduc- 
tions impact  most  heavily  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  postsecondary  education,  em- 
ployment and  training  programs, 
school  lunch,  child  nutrition  which 
are  all  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Already,  the  committee  and  its  sub- 
committees have  conducted  32  days  of 
hearings  in  preparation  for  the  mam- 
moth tasks  that  face  us. 

Similarly,  every  aspect  of  the  labor 
and  regulatory  jurisdiction  of  our  com- 
mittee is  the  subject  of  legislative 
change— Davis-Bacon,  Walsh-Healey, 
Service  Contract  Act,  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  mine  health  and 
safety,  occupational  health  and  safety, 
workmen's  compensation— all  are 
areas  in  which  the  committee  has  had 
referred  to  it  legislative  amendments 
or  has  in  process  recommendations  for 
legislative  changes. 

Our  committee  has  been  increasing- 
ly responsive  to  the  requirements  of 
the  1970  Reorganization  Act  and  the 
Committee  Reform  Amendments  of 
1974  enlarging  our  oversight  and  in- 
vestigative activities. 

Areas  which  require  oversight  and 
very  likely  perfecting  legislation  are 
the  Employment  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act,  Indian  education,  educa- 
tion finance.  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  related  legislation,  juvenile 
delinquency,  arts  and  humanities, 
black  lung  benefits,  child  abuse,  and 
National  Institute  of  Education. 

Many  programs  are  expiring.  Their 
reauthorization  and  modification  must 
be  attended  to.  In  this  category  are  vo- 
cational education.  Head  Start,  Older 
Americans  Act,  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  education 
of  the  handicapped,  library  services 
and  construction,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Alcoholic  and  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Act,  and  ACTION. 

An  increasing  portion  of  staff  time  is 
devoted  to  detailed  analysis  and  study 
of  departmental  regiilations  to  deter- 
mine that  the  administration  of  our 
laws  conforms  with  the  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

The  committee  has  the  authority 
under  law  to  review  all  regulations 
proposed  by  the  UJS.  Department  of 
Education.  We  have  taken  this  respon- 
sibility very  seriously,  establishing  a 
procedure  for  reviewing  all  new  regu- 
lations line  by  line  to  determine 
whether  they  conform  to  their  author- 
ization statutes. 

This  task  over  the  last  2  years  has 
involved  a  review  of  177  sets  of  regvila- 
tions,  entailing  thousands  of  pages.  To 
give  some  examples,  regulations  al- 
ready reviewed  or  under  review  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams alone  total  approximately  1,300 
pages.  New  regiilations  for  higher  edu- 


cation total  over  700  pages.  These, 
along  with  many  more  sets  of  regula- 
tions, are  currently  being  reviewed. 

As  a  result  of  the  review  of  regula- 
tions in  the  96th  Congress,  I  have  sent 
36  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion raising  questions  regarding  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  regulations. 
Many  regulations  were  changed  as  a 
result  of  these  letters.  But  four  sets  of 
regulations  with  seriously  offensive 
provisions  were  not.  Consequently,  the 
committee  disapproved  these  regula- 
tions, and  this  action  was  later  upheld 
by  the  full  House  and  the  Senate. 

In  the  97th  Congress,  I  have  already 
sent  five  letters  to  the  Secretary  of 
Education  raising  questions  regarding 
new  higher  education  regulations.  Our 
review  of  these  regulations  has  proved 
to  be  an  effective  means  by  which  the 
committee  can  determine  whether  or 
not  the  administration  is  carrying  out 
the  laws  under  the  committee's  juris- 
diction in  accordance  with  the  Intent 
of  Congress. 

As  I  have  indicated,  this  activity  has 
concentrated  chiefly  on  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Extensive  and  continuing 
review  of  this  agency  and  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  be  re- 
quired in  such  programs  as  the  Feder- 
al Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act.  the  Labor  Management  Re- 
lations Act.  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  the  Equal  Opportunities  Act,  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act,  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  and  the  CivU 
Rights  Act. 

The  committee  budget  request  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  Accoimts  Sub- 
committee anticipated  no  increase 
over  the  amount  authorized  last  ses- 
sion beyond  the  9-percent  inflation 
factor,  except  for  an  increase  for  the 
minority.  The  cuts  made  by  House  Ad- 
ministration therefore  reduced  the  ca- 
pability of  the  committee  to  respond 
to  its  legislative  duties  below  that 
which  existed  in  the  last  session. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Aknuhzio),  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts,  I  felt  that  the 
reduction  in  the  conmiittee's  resolu- 
tion request  was  austere  and  did  not 
take  into  account  the  requirements  of 
the  committee  in  carrying  out  its 
broad  responsibilities. 

Now  we  are  not  only  faced  with  this 
reduction,  but  a  proposal  on  the  part 
of  the  Wright  amendment  which  will 
strip  the  committee  to  a  level  approxi- 
mately $164,000  below  our  1980  fund- 
ing level. 

If  one  of  the  nmiored  amendments 
is  agreed  upon,  we  will  be  reduced  ap- 
proximately $525,000  below  our  1980 
level. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  represents 
responsible  legislative  action. 


At  a  time  when  we  f{u:e  substantial 
changes  in  major  policy  affecting 
every  activity  of  this  Nation,  it  is  most 
Imperative  that  the  Congress  be  ade- 
quately staffed  and  equipped  to  ana- 
lyze and  to  carry  out  its  tasks  in  the 
most  effective  manner  possible.  These 
cuts  are  unwarranted  and  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  soundly  reject  the 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
to  reduce  committee  operations. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  table  reflecting  the 
effect  of  the  Wright  amendment  on 
the  allocations  to  the  majority,  minor- 
ity, eight  standing  subcommittees,  and 
the  pension  study  group  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 


COMMIHEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR-EFFECT  Of 
WRIGHT  AMENDMENT  ON  ALLOCATIONS  WFTHIN  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
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Full  commttK  naionty.. {460.000  (27.600  (432.400 

Minonty 460.000  -27.600  432.400 

Sutaimmittees 1.502.000  -90.120  1.411.BJ0 

Qanentav.  Seambiy,  ml  Voca- 
tional Education (187.750)  (-11,265)  (176,4«5) 

Emplovmmf  OoportjnrtJes. 187.750)  (-11,265  (176.485) 

lal»Mana«m«il  Relations 187,750)  (-11,265)  (176,485) 

Healtfi  and  Safety 187.750)  (-11,265)  (176,485) 

Human  Resources (187,750)  -11,265  (176.485) 

Postsecondafy  Educata 187.750)  (-11.265)  (176.485) 

Lator  Standat* (187.750)  (-11.265)  (176.485) 

Select  Education (187.750)  (-11.265)  (176.485) 

House  Monnation  Systems  sel.asidi...  100,000  -6.000  94,000 

SiMKal 2.522,000     -151,320     2J70,6»0 

H.  Re.  102— Pnm  raton  idni- 
tlts 207.200       -12,432       194,768 

Tolil 2,729.200      -163.752     2,565,448 

*Note. — Itans  in  imnttKsts  eqBib  i  16  pefcent  rvductnn  of  1980 

auttnruatnL 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  James  K.  Coyne). 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  votes  which  Members  of  this 
body  cast  today  may  be  among  the 
most  important  of  the  entire  Congress. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  just  because 
of  the  dollar  amounts  that  have  been 
discussed  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle: 
rather,  it  is  because  of  what  each 
Member's  vote  will  signify  about  his  or 
her  real  commitment  to  fight  inflation 
by  demanding  more  responsible  pat- 
terns and  levels  of  Government  spend- 
ing. 

Before  being  a  Member  of  this 
augiist  body,  I  was  a  faculty  member 
at  the  Wharton  School  of  Business. 
Economists  now  realize  that,  in  mi- 
croeconomic  terms,  citizens  react  on 
an  individual  level  in  response  to  what 
their  future  expectations  are  in  regard 
to  what  the  economy  smd  what  Gov- 
ernment will  be  doing  in  the  months 
ahead.  And  that  is  why  what  we  do 
today  is  so  terribly  Important,  because 
I  think  it  shows  to  the  public,  or  will 
show,  what  they  may  expect  with 
regard  to  Government  spending  In  the 
months  ahead. 
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Will  they  expect  a  true  commitment 
to  reduce  Federal  spending  and  effi- 
ciency in  Washington?  Or  will  they 
continue  to  get  the  kind  of  double  talk 
and  double  accounting  which  they 
have  become  accustomed  to  for  more 
than  a  generation? 

It  may  well  be  impossible  to  find  one 
among  us  who  did  not  campaign  on  a 
platform  calling  for  improved  Federal 
responsiveness  to  the  real  needs  of  the 
American  people  and  for  greater  ac- 
countability of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
prove  to  our  constituents  that  we  are 
serious  about  these  commitments.  We 
aU  recognize  the  dramatic  plight  of 
the  American  economy  and  the  need 
to  restrain  Government  spending.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  Nation's  highest  legislative 
body  to  show  that  we  can  and  that  we 
will  impose  some  sense  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  workings  of  our 
own  house.  Let  us  put  our  own  house 
in  order. 

The  measures  to  be  voted  on  today 
offer  a  choice  between  a  merely  sym- 
bolic gesture  to  rein  in  the  spending  of 
these  committee  budgets  or  a  sincere 
effort  to  significantly  reduce  this 
spending  and  turn  aroimd  what  has 
been  an  indefensible  pattern  of  explo- 
sive growth  auid  expense. 

Even  In  our  current  economic  state, 
the  rate  of  inflation  does  not  begin  to 
approach  the  rate  at  which  committee 
budgets  have  increased.  In  just  the 
last  10  years  we  have  seen  a  shocking 
sevenfold  increase  in  the  amounts  allo- 
cated for  House  committees.  This  is 
truly  a  critical  time.  Our  most  pressing 
needs  cannot  continue  to  be  met  with- 
out a  vastly  improved  economy.  Infla- 
tion, which  5u  erodes  Lhe  security  of 
all  Americans  and  does  most  harm  to 
those  with  fewest  resources,  must  be 
halted. 

Recent  actions  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  prove  that  there  is  broad  bi- 
partisan support  for  necessary  reduc- 
tions in  the  Federal  budget.  But  we 
must  begin  at  home  to  implement 
these  needed  reductions.  Our  constitu- 
ents will  surely  not  be  so  naive  as  to 
believe  that  House  committee  func- 
tions today  actually  require  700  per- 
cent more  money  than  they  used  in 
1970. 

n  1500 

We  will  be  making  many  difficult  de- 
cisions in  the  weeks  to  come.  Today's 
decision,  though,  is  not  difficult  and 
there  is  an  Impressively  clear  need  to 
respond  to  the  American  voters  by 
supporting  the  motion  of  my  most  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Minnesota. 

As  you  all  know,  this  motion  will  re- 
commit the  committee  funding  resolu- 
tions with  instructions  to  reduce  the 
amoimts  by  10  percent  from  last  year's 
expenditure.  The  52  Republican  fresh- 
men, I  am  proud  to  say,  have  already 


indicated  our  united  support  for  such 
action  by  unanimously  approving  a 
resolution  calling  for  such  a  reduction. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
motion  to  recommit  as  the  only  viable 
way  to  demonstrate  to  the  American 
public  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
exempt  ourselves  from  the  overriding 
mandate  to  make  all  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can government  more  responsible  and 
accountable  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  ANNXJNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellums). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
session.  1980.  the  amount  approved  for 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  Committee 
by  House  Administration  was  $289,670. 
The  recommended  amount  by  House 
Administration  for  the  current  session, 
1981,  is  $288,719.  This  is  $27,905  less 
than  the  $316,624  requested  by  the 
committee  for  1981.  It  is  also  less  than 
the  amount  approved  for  1980. 

Our  expenditures,  in  salaries  alone, 
for  1980  was  only  $201,178.47,  which 
included  an  average  of  13  investigative 
staff  at  an  average  annual  salary  of 
$15,475.27,  as  against  an  average 
salary  of  approximately  $32,000  paid 
to  staff  of  our  counterpart  in  the 
Senate.  This  represents  our  concern  to 
contain  costs  while  at  the  same  time 
performing  the  very  necessary  over- 
sight responsibilities.  This  represents 
the  lowest  average  annual  salary  paid 
by  any  of  the  House  Standing  Com- 
mittees during  the  1980  session.  Also, 
our  request  to  House  Administration 
for  funds  in  the  amount  of  $316,624 
was  the  lowest  of  any  of  the  House 
standing  conunittees  for  the  current 
session,  1981. 

Please  accept  my  assurances  that  no 
appropriated  fimds  will  be  spent 
unless  absolutely  needed  to  carry  out 
specific  responsibilities.  The  commit- 
tee's record  on  this  matter  stands  for 
itself. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Republican  leader, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  MiCHEL). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  M*-.  Si>eaker.  one  Con- 
gress nonissue  is  another  Congress 
issue.  It  seems  that  that  is  the  case 
with  this  committee  funding  resolu- 
tion. 

Pounding  our  standing  and  select 
committees  in  the  past  has  been  a 
matter  of  form.  It  is  not  now  and  I 
hope  it  will  not  ever  be  again.  It  is 
about  time  we  kept  a  closer  eye  on 
ourselves. 

There  have  been  enough  facts  and 
figures  bandied  about  on  this  issue  to 
make  it  perfectly  imclear  to  everyone. 
For  my  money,  no  matter  what  statis- 
tics you  use.  three  conclusions  are 
clear.  First,  congressional  conmiittee 
staffing  has  Increased  at  intolerable 
levels;  second,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
suggest  that  the  rate  of  productivity 


around  here  offers  any  justification 
for  staff  increases,  quite  the  opposite 
is  true;  and  third,  the  ratio  of  commit- 
tee staff  allocations  constitutes  an 
abuse  of  minority  rights  and  it  is 
about  time  we  did  something  about  it. 

Those  conclusions  are  based  on  fact. 
I  suspect  some  of  the  committee  rec- 
onamendations  we  have  here  today  are 
derived  from  facts  based  on  conclu- 
sions. 

We  do  not  often  air  our  housekeep- 
ing matters  in  the  fashion  we  are 
today,  but  our  spending  habits  and  the 
proliferation  of  staffing  have  left  us 
no  alternative. 

Total  committee  staff  is  up  more 
than  300  percent  in  the  last  10  years 
and  there  is  no  justification  for  that. 
Investigative  staff  has  grown  at  an 
equally  alarming  rate  and  there  Is  no 
justification  for  that  either.  Statistics 
on  the  nuimber  of  bills  referred  and 
the  number  reported  out  since  the  92d 
Congress  have  not  changed  all  that 
much,  certainly  not  enough  to  warrant 
anywhere  from  a  100  to  500  percent 
increase  in  funding. 

It  is  not  just  the  committee  staffs  we 
should  be  looking  at.  Do  my  colleagues 
realize  we  have  more  than  90,  yes  90, 
informal  conferences,  caucuses,  study 
groups,  and  research  organizations 
here  on  the  Hill?  They  do  everjrthing 
from  track  legislation  on  mushrooms, 
I  guess,  to  promoting  exports.  Every 
one  of  these  organizations,  most  every 
one.  occupies  the  tune  and  energy  of 
some  congressional  staff.  Some  occupy 
actual  rooms  in  the  House  office  build- 
ings and  most  of  them  consume 
money,  energy,  paper,  equipment,  and 
supplies.  We  now  have  a  brandnew 
Madison  Library  across  the  street. 
WhjT?  Partly  because  of  the  demands 
all  these  committee  staffs  make  on  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  for  In- 
formation we  ought  to  be  getting, 
frankly,  ourselves. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  first  day  I 
came  to  Washington  and  walked  into 
the  office  of  my  predecessor,  the  late 
Everett  M.  Dirksen.  who  everyone  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  have  to 
admit  was  a  giant  in  the  legislative 
process.  There  were  three  people  on 
his  staff,  a  husband  and  wife  team  and 
one  additional  person.  It  did  not  inhib- 
it what  he  did  or  what  he  contributed 
to  this  legislative  process.  But  you  all 
know  what  has  happened  since  the 
days  of  those  individuals  serving  here 
in  this  body. 

Now  I  imderstand  that  the  E>emo- 
cratic  Study  Group  has  concluded  in 
some  mysterious  way  that  we  are  rais- 
ing cain  about  these  matters  in  a 
covert  attempt  to  thwart  the  Demo- 
cratic House  from  working  its  will  on 
the  Reagan  program. 

Well,  brother,  you  have  to  walk  a 
mile  to  come  to  that  conclusion.  To 
suggest  that  we  are  cutting  staff  to 
cripple  the  majority  in  this  House  is 
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ludicrous.  If  we  wanted  to  cripple  the 
QuUorlty  we  would  increase  the  staff. 
What  has  the  majority  gotten  from  its 
bulging  staff?  Well,  the  election  re- 
sults suggest  the  payoff  has  been  a 
minus.  No;  if  we  wanted  to  go  after  the 
majority  we  would  be  proposing  more 
staff,  not  less. 

There  is  only  one  small  aspect  of 
this  issue  that  has  any  kind  of  parti- 
san tinge  and  we  all  know  pretty  well 
what  that  aspect  is.  We  have  156  staff 
members  assigned  to  us  on  these  com- 
mittees and  the  majority  has  839, 
hardly  consistent  with  the  ratio  of  Re- 
publicans to  Democrats  in  this  House. 

I  could  not  help  but  be  reminded 
when  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Pkrkins)  talked  about  his  being 
the  first  committee  that  recognized 
that  the  minority  ought  to  have  ade- 
quate staff.  I  think  the  latest  figures 
show  that  he  has  76  and  we  have  15. 
That  is  a  far  cry  from  equity  in  this 
body  on  the  strength  of  the  kind  of 
ratio  we  have. 

Now  I  was  pleased  though,  however, 
to  hear  that  my  distinguished  counter- 
part on  the  majority  side,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  was 
going  to  offer  an  amiendment  to 
reduce  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion with  a  vote  on  his  amendment 
and  I  would  encourage  every  Member 
on  my  side  to  support  that  motion.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  a  unanimous  vote. 
But  the  only  problem  with  the  Wright 
amendment  is  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

Let  us  face  it.  It  is  a  gesture  in  the 
right  direction,  but  not  all  that  mean- 
ingful. I  naturally  hope  that  there  will 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  Members  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  who 
will  support  our  Republican  motion  to 
recommit  and  make  some  real  signifi- 
cant savings  on  these  funding  resolu- 
tions. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 

GELL). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
listened  for  a  number  of  years  to  the 
discussions  that  we  have  on  the 
budget  of  the  House.  I  think  there  are 
some  things  that  ought  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  with 
regard  to  the  true  facts  on  the  budget 
of  the  House  and  what  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  budget  of  the  other 
body. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  observed  that 
in  the  House  is  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple's highest  directly  elected  officials. 
This  body  is  responsible  for  supervis- 
ing a  budget  of  over  $700  billion. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  contro- 
versies raised  with  regard  to  the  level 
of  budgets  of  the  conmiittees  of  this 
body  and  the  committees  of  the  other 
body.  But  our  budget  and  our  commit- 
tee staffs  must  be  sufficient  for  proper 
discharge  of  our  duty  to  the  people. 
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It  is  time,  I  think,  that  we  look  at 
those  responsibilities  in  perspective. 
First  of  all.  Senate  committees,  this 
year,  will  spend  on  behalf  of  its  com- 
mittees about  $2  million  more  than 
will  be  spent  by  the  committees  of  the 
House.  Second,  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  is  13  percent  below  the 
level  that  the  committees  need  to  keep 
pace  with  inflation.  The  Senate  has 
withdrawn  from  its  accounting  in  con- 
nection with  the  legislation  of  similar 
character  in  that  body  the  entirety  of 
its  computer  budget,  some  $10  million. 
If  you  eliminate  the  cuts  that  were 
raised  against  one  very  large  Senate 
committee,  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  Senate  budget  cut  is  re- 
duced to  about  IVt  percent  of  budget 
in  terms  of  total  cuts.  That  does  not 
Include  the  level  of  moneys  that  is 
made  available  outside  of  the  similar 
resolution  in  the  Senate  for  three 
staff  members  for  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  for  each  committee  assignment 
which  he  holds,  a  total  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  not  showing  in 
the  budget. 

As  indicated,  the  Senate  has  about 
$18.3  million  which  is  made  available 
to  Senators  for  committee  staff  on  top 
of  their  regular  clerk-hire  adlotment  to 
hire  staff  to  work  exclusively  for  com- 
mittee members.  The  level  of  funding 
of  the  committees  in  the  House  under 
this  resolution  is  6.2  percent  below  the 
1980  level. 

To  compare  with  the  executive 
branch,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent will  expend  16  percent  more  on 
staff  than  all  of  the  House  standing 
and  select  committees  combined. 

It  should  be  observed  that  there  are 
at  this  time  only  3.8  committee  staff 
employees  for  each  House  Member  as 
compared  to  17.3  committee  staff  em- 
ployees for  each  Senator.  That  should 
give  you  an  appreciation  of  the  kind  of 
job  and  where  the  tight  budget  is.  It 
also  should  give  my  colleagues  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
has  not  in  fact  engaged  in  any  massive 
cuts  of  its  expenditures  or  in  any  par- 
ticular careful  allocation  of  resources 
amongst  itself,  something  which  I 
think  should  trouble  all  of  us  here 
over  some  of  the  charges  which  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  behavior  by 
the  House. 

Now  let  me  try  and  lay  something 
else  before  my  colleagues  that  I  think 
is  important.  The  Republican  claim  of 
a  10-percent  cut  in  Senate  committee 
funding  is  nothing  but  political  hog- 
wash,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out. 
They  have  not  mentioned  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  Building  continues  to 
hold  a  high  level  of  funding  for  staff, 
they  have  not  told  that  the  only  sig- 
nificant cuts  made  down  there  are  on 
the  Office  of  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
which  were  either  totally  or  almost  to- 


tally abolished  in  terms  of  their  ex- 
penditures. It  should  be  noted  that 
very  little  in  the  way  of  real  cuts  in 
the  executive  offices  has  taken  place 
and  absolutely  nothing  has  taken 
place  with  regard  to  cuts  of  employees 
from  other  executive  offices  in  the 
White  House. 

This  is  the  people's  House.  We  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  leg- 
islating well  and  having  the  informa- 
tion that  is  needed.  The  committees' 
place  in  the  structure  of  this  body  is  to 
see  to  it  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  have  the  information  upon 
which  they  make  decisions.  There  has 
been  growth  in  staff,  and  I  think  that 
has  been  good  because  staff  of  our 
committees  is  all  that  we  have  to 
assure  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
have  the  information  necessary  to  full 
and  correct  judgment  on  the  complex 
and  difficult  legislation  which  lies 
before  this  body. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGELL)  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

D  1515 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  should  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  Senate  has  included  in 
its  expenditures  $10  million  for  com- 
puters that,  when  you  multiply  out 
the  budget  of  the  Senate  against  the 
number  of  Members  and  the  budget  of 
the  House  against  the  number  of 
Members  here,  you  will  find  that  they 
spend  better  than  four  times  per 
Member  in  the  resolution  of  the  kind 
we  are  discussing  here,  than  we  spend 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  be- 
lieve this  bespealcs  very  clearly  the 
fact  that  we  have  behaved  frugally 
and  behaved  well. 

One  last  point:  it  has  been  charged 
that  we  have  majority  and  minority 
staffs.  On  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Conrunittee  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
we  have  a  committee  staff  that  works 
for  all  the  members  of  the  entire  com- 
mittee regardless  of  what  their  party 
affiliation  might  happen  to  be.  There 
is  also  a  minority  staff.  That  minority 
staff  works  exclusively  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  minority.  I  simply  call  on 
my  colleagues,  let  us  give  the  Congress 
the  ability  to  respond  with  full  infor- 
mation, well  informed  on  the  great 
issues  affecting  our  Nation  by  passing 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  how  much  time  I  have 
remaining. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Badham)  has  1  hour  and  1  minute  re- 
maining. The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  AwiruNzio)  has  1  hour  remaining. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  at  this  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton). 
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Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Members  of  the  House,  you  know, 
if  we  are  mind  boggled  at  the  numbers 
with  lots  of  figures  of  millions  and  mil- 
lions that  have  been  going  through 
our  minds.  I  just  wonder  for  1  minute 
what  perhaps  the  listening  audience- 
are  thinking  at  the  moment.  I  know  I 
am  confused.  I  sun  confused  for  several 
different  reasons. 

One  of  the  very  distinguished  young 
members  of  our  committee  was  up  a 
while  ago.  and  I  think  he  made  the 
right  statement  in  that  he  felt  that 
this  was  one  of  the  most  important 
votes  he  was  going  to  make,  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  this  legislation 
with  additional  cuts,  to  be  offered  by 
Mr.  Frenzel  of  Minnesota.  I  strongly 
support  him  in  that  regard,  but  I  am 
confused  because  I  thought  that  this 
was  a  nonpartisan  approach,  a  nonpar- 
tisan vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  what  we  would 
be  doing  would  be  carrying  out  the 
mandate,  truly,  of  the  American 
people  on  November  4  to  cut  the  costs 
of  Government. 

It  just  seems  so  obvious  to  me  that 
this  is  a  not  a  very  partisan  approach. 
I  would  take  just  the  time  of  the 
chairman  and  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  subcommittee  to  put  it 
in  the  proper  perspective,  maybe  for 
that  woman  in  California  who  wants 
to  go  to  limch  and  is  wondering  what 
this  debate  is  all  about.  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  this  question: 
If  we  do  not  pass  the  Frenzel  motion 
to  recommit  here  in  another  hour  or 
two.  if  we  do  not  pass  this  legislation, 
am  I  not  correct  in  that  we  will  be 
authorizing  considerably  more  money 
for  committee  staffing  this  year  than 
we  spent  last  year?  Am  I  right  on 
that? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  If  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
zel) to  recommit  is  not  agreed  to,  we 
will  be  authorized  to  spend  6  percent 
more  than  we  have  spent  for  all  the 
committee  structure  last  year. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  one  more  question 
since  he  is  on  his  feet.  If  we  do  not 
vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit,  the 
Frenzel  motion,  will  we  be  carrying 
out  our  mandate  of  those  who  ran 
asking  for  less  Government  and  less 
expenses  in  Congress,  and  fulfilling 
the  request?  I  do  not  care  if  they  are 
Republican  or  Democrat,  how  they 
voted,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
people  in  my  congressional  district  are 
appalled  at  the  fantastic  growth  of 
these  staffs— our  staffs — people  that 
we  have  direct  control  over.  The  ques- 
tion to  the  gentleman  is.  if  we  do  not 
vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit,  are 
we  not  voting  for  an  increase  over 
what  we  had  last  year? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  We  are  voting  for  an 
increase  over  that  which  we  were  au- 
thorized to  expend  last  year. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton)  is 
recognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  As  I  was  looking  over 
my  notes  here  of  earlier  comments,  we 
have  not  received  the  message  from 
the  American  people  that  they  want  a 
smaller,  leaner,  tougher,  more  effi- 
cient Congress.  They  do  not  want  us  to 
keep  expanding  our  staff  and  our  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Let  me  just 
say  in  conclusion,  and  give  one  exam- 
ple to  those  who  might  be  listening. 
We  have  on  our  minority  staff  on  the 
Banking  Committee  a  woman  who, 
when  she  was  hired,  was  the  third  em- 
ployee of  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee, both  the  minority  and  the  major- 
ity side.  She  was  the  third  employee, 
and  she  is  still  there.  We  now  have 
over  100  employees  on  both  the  minor- 
ity and  the  majority  staff  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. This  is  in  the  short  course  of  a  few 
decades  over  one  person's  livelihood  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
so  I  think,  in  putting  things  in  the 
proper  perspective,  the  American 
people  know  what  they  are  doing 
when  they  ask  us  to  cut  back  these 
staffs. 

It  was  with  great  disappointment 
that  I  could  not  go  along  completely 
with  the  majority  members  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  staff,  asking 
for  their  budget,  and  I  hope  sincerely 
the  motion  to  recommit  will  carry. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper). 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aging. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  apolo- 
gize for  having  a  bad  cold.  This  exer- 
cise in  which  we  are  now  engaged  is 
like  an  army  curtailing  its  ammuni- 
tion. This  Congress  works  primarily 
through  its  committees.  What  we  are 
doing  is  cutting  off  our  ability  to  do  a 
good  job  legislatively  for  our  country. 

The  total  amount  that  is  involved  in 
all  of  these  expenditures  of  our  several 
committees,  after  the  Wright  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted,  as  I  am  as- 
suming it  will  be  and  should  be,  is  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  the  national 
budget.  Yet,  if  you  curb  unduly  the 
committees  of  the  Congress,  you  ham- 
string the  legislative  effort  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  my  own  Committee  on 
Aging,  nearly  25  million  of  our  fellow 
Americans  are  our  subject  of  concern. 
One-sixth  of  them  are  below  the  pov- 
erty level,  and  millions  more  are  near 
it.  They  need  three  times  as  much 
health  care  as  people  of  younger  ages. 
They  live  generally  in  substandard 
housing.  They  do  not  get  enough,  ordi- 


narily, to  eat.  We  have  been  trying  by 
oversight,  by  proposals  to  the  legisla- 
tive committees,  by  holding  hearings 
to  expose  their  needs  and  in  other 
ways  to  make  life  a  little  better  for 
those  deserving  elderly  people  of 
America,  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 
America;  to  try  to  follow  the  com- 
mandment, as  it  were,  to  honor  our  fa- 
thers and  our  mothers. 

Now,  this  Republican  amendment 
would  add  on  to  the  cuts  that  have 
been  made  by  the  committee,  which  is 
7  percent,  or  $89,000.  That  is  all  right; 
we  have  no  complaint  about  that.  We 
can  live  with  it.  Then.  Mr.  Wright's 
amendment  would  cut  another 
$50,000.  We  will  live  with  that,  but 
now  our  Republican  friends,  with 
whom  we  have  worked  so  cooperative- 
ly on  the  committee,  now  what  they 
would  do  is  to  take  another  $318,000, 
practically  cutting  in  half  the  funds 
available  to  that  committee. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  public  in- 
terest requires  that  sacrifice.  I  am  not 
going  to  eat  any  less.  I  will  be  just  as 
well  off  personally,  but  it  may  be  that 
our  effort  to  help  the  elderly  will  be  so 
impaired  that  many  of  them  will  not 
receive  the  service  we  want  to  render 
in  this  Congress  in  respect  to  oversight 
of  the  problems  that  they  face  today. 

So.  I  want  to  beg  of  my  colleagues 
that  If  you  are  concerned  about  the  el- 
derly of  America  give  your  committee 
the  means  to  help  them.  We  now  have 
54  Members  on  our  committee:  that 
number  went  up  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Speaker  on  account  of  the  re- 
quest of  Members  to  be  on  the  com- 
mittee—from 45  to  54.  That  means,  of 
course,  that  there  will  be  more  activity 
in  the  committee.  There  will  be  more 
people  wanting  to  travel,  wanting  to 
hold  hearings,  wanting  to  do  things 
for  the  elderly.  At  a  time  when  we 
have  a  larger  and  more  active  commit- 
tee, the  Republicans  want  to  cut 
almost  in  half  the  amount  of  money 
we  have  with  which  to  make  some  con- 
tributions to  the  deserving  elderly  of 
America. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  Wright 
amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 
That  is  a  10-percent  overall  cut.  I 
think  that  is  a  good  advance  in  econo- 
my, but  I  beg  of  you.  if  you  are  con- 
cerned about  the  elderly  of  America, 
do  not  impair  your  committees  ability 
to  make  some  contribution  to  lighten 
the  burden  that  they  have  so  long 
borne. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  funding  resolutions  of  the 
various  committees  before  us,  I  recog- 
nize the  concern  expressed  over  the 
levels  of  proposed  spending.  I  share 
that  concern.  It  is  a  legitimate  con- 
cern, but  as  sometimes  happens  we 
have  maneuvered  ourselves  Into  a  posi- 
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Our  current  dilemma,  which  will  get        When  the  housekeeping  rules  of  the 
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worse  before  It  gets  better,  is  traceable 
to  House  rule  XI.  clause  5(d)  which 
gives  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  up  to  six  standing  sub- 
committees each  the  authority  to  ap- 
point a  staff  person  who  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  that  member.  By  man- 
dating a  minimum  number  of  subcom- 
mittees and  conferring  autonomy  on 
the  subcommittee  chairmen,  we  have 
left  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
authorizing  and  appropriating  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  operate  these  entities. 
Under  the  banner  of  legislative  over- 
sight, subcommittee  chairmen  have 
created  little  dukedoms  devoted  to 
special  causes  and  have  assembled 
teams  of  overzealous  staffers  who 
have  never  learned  the  meaning  of 
teamwork  and  cooperation.  I  support 
and  endorse  genuine  staff  initiative, 
but  more  often  than  not  we  find  our- 
selves wasting  time  and  energy  dealing 
with  staff-engineered  projects  which 
serve  no  interest  outside  the  narrow 
scope  of  a  subcommittee  and  conse- 
quently rarely  get  beyond  that  stage. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  I  was,  in  making  my  budget 
request  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  obliged  to  ask  for 
$165,200  to  cover,  at  a  minimum,  the 
salaries  of  staffers  authorized  by  the 
House  rule.  That  amounts  to  85  per- 
cent of  my  budget  request.  It  is  an  un- 
controllable commitment  which  cer- 
tainly is  worthy  of  special  attention 
during  these  deliberations. 

The  minority  committee  budget  for 
1980  aUocated  $139,200  for  investiga- 
tive staff  because  I  was  persuasive 
enough  to  make  a  case  for  filling  only 
four  of  those  positions.  In  the  current 
session,  I  am  faced  with  requests  to  fill 
all  six  positions,  so  my  only  alternative 
is  to  request  the  necessary  funds.  My 
request  of  $165,200  in  this  year's 
budget  is  a  reasonable  accommodation 
of  the  facts  of  life. 

In  1980,  we  allocated  $22,000  for  offi- 
cial travel  and  office  expenses.  Our  re- 
quest this  year  in  this  category  is 
$23,800,  a  modest  increase.  I  would 
point  out  that  in  this  Congress  we 
have  one  additional  Republican 
member  in  our  committee  ratio. 

And,  finally,  we  are  requesting 
$6,000  for  the  summer  intern  program, 
which  will  cover  the  four  requests  I 
have  pending  from  my  Members  who 
wish  to  appoint  students  this  year 
under  the  program.  Last  year  we  spent 
$5,476  on  this  program. 

Our  total  budget  request  for  1981  is 
$195,000.  as  compared  with  our  1980 
budget  of  $165,700,  but  fully  explain- 
able in  the  terms  I  have  outlined. 

I  have  made  every  effort  to  contain 
our  minority  budget  for  1981,  but  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  function  under 


Congress  draw  national  attention  and 
criticism,  it  is  time  for  us  to  examine 
whether  we  in  the  House  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  erosion  of  Americans 
faith  In  their  governmental  system. 

An  essay  entitled  "American  Renew- 
al" in  the  February  23  issue  of  Time 
magazine  accurately  describes  the 
effect  of  liberal  reforms  of  the  Con- 
gress that  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  decade. 

Referring  to  the  defunct  seniority 
system,  the  essay  says: 

For  all  its  occasional  abuses,  this  system 
gave  Congress  a  certain  coherence,  the 
White  House  knew  whom  to  deal  with,  and 
the  leRislative  leaders  could  speak  for  the 
membership. 

Then,  focusing  on  a  problem  I  have 
cited  for  many  years,  the  article  goes 
on: 

Today  the  chairmen  are  named  by  the 
party  caucus  and  have  to  answer  to  their 
committee  members— and  therefore  have 
little  authority  over  them.  Another  of  the 
reforms,  however,  decreed  that  each  com- 
mittee should  have  at  least  four  subcommit- 
tees with  Independent  chairmen  and  Inde- 
pendent staffs.  Result:  There  were  210  sepa- 
rate legislative  entities  In  the  House  last 
year:  out  of  334  £>emocratic  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  all  but  about  two  dozen 
were  chairmen  of  something.  A  relate  prob- 
lem: the  congressional  staffers,  accountable 
to  nobody  outside  their  own  communities, 
have  nearly  tripled,  from  6.650  to  17.700 
since  1960. 

The  problem  really  started  with  the 
revolt  of  the  ultrallberals  in  January 
1975  against  the  seniority  system,  and 
the  House  has  grown  increasingly  inef- 
fective ever  since.  Conunittee  chair- 
men were  stripped  of  authority  and 
traditional  discipline  was  discarded. 
Under  the  guise  of  reforms,  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  House  was  dismantled 
and  scattered.  The  result  has  been 
chaos  instead  of  the  smoothly  effi- 
cient legislative  procedure  that  was 
promised. 

The  House  rule  that  is  the  root  of 
the  problem  actually  goes  beyond  the 
decree  quoted  in  the  Time  article. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  to 
the  resolution,  it  will  provide  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
with  $902,500,  which  represents  a  net 
increase  of  $55,947  over  actual  ex- 
penses in  1980.  The  minority's  share  of 
that  increase  will  be  $18,649.  The  mi- 
nority's share  of  the  total  committee 
budget  is  frill  free.  The  total  budget 
for  our  committee  has  been  subjected 
to  sharp  revisions.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
and  support  the  levels  of  spending  pro- 
vided for  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  repeat  that. 

The  problem  started  in  January  1975 
with  the  so-called  reform  or  Water- 
gate class  of  Democrats.  You  remem- 
ber, those  of  you  who  have  been  here 
for  four  terms.  They  ripped  apart  the 
authority  of  every  chairman;  took  over 
entire  operations  at  committee  level. 


and  since  then  the  budgets  have  sky- 
rocketed. The  only  way  you  will  con- 
trol all  of  these  costs  you  are  damning 
is  to  take  away  the  authority  of  sub- 
committee chairmen  and  ranking 
members  of  subcommittees  to  appoint 
staff,  give  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  every  committee  the  sole 
authority  over  staff.  Take  away  from 
subcommittee  chairmen  the  petty 
little  dukedoms  they  have  been  al- 
lowed to  create. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  very  excellent 
statement.  As  you  know,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accounts  has  no  jurisdiction 
in  the  fact  that  these  subcommittees 
were  appointed. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  understand. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  recall  vividly 
where  we  passed  the  rule  that  no 
Member  of  the  Congress  could  be 
chairman  of  two  subcommittees.  Be- 
cause of  that  very  act,  we  had  140  sub- 
committees or  something  like  that  es- 
tablished where  we  were  going  to 
spread  it  out,  you  see.  But.  then  came 
the  responsibility  of  funding  these 
committees  not  only  with  staff,  but 
office  space,  garage  space,  and  so 
forth,  and  so  on.  So,  I  would  appreci- 
ate what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
is  contributing,  the  contribution  that 
he  is  making,  and  I  would  want  the 
other  Members  of  the  House,  and  es- 
pecially the  freshman  class  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  to  understand  that  that 
is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Accounts  Subcommittee. 

You  see.  once  the  subcommittees  are 
established,  once  even  a  special  com- 
mittee is  established,  a  resolution 
comes  before  our  committee  and  we 
have  to  act.  That  is  a  legitimate  re- 
quest. We  caimot  challenge  the  integ- 
rity of  another  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress when  he  says  that  this  is  what 
he  needs  in  order  to  carry  out  his  in- 
vestigative and  legislative  oversight. 
So.  I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  Is  saying. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Let  me  say  for 
the  benefit  of  the  freshman  Republi- 
cans that  Mr.  Annunzio.  in  handling 
this  bill,  is  as  pure  as  the  driven  snow. 
He  is  a  great  statesman.  He  is  exactly 
right. 

To  repeat,  here  is  the  problem.  It  is 
House  rule  XI,  clause  5(d).  that  gives 
the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 
ranking  members  hiring  authority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  is  the  rule 
that  gives  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  subcommittees 
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total  control  over  staff.  That  is  where 
the  proliferation  has  gone.  That  is 
where  the  abuse  is.  and  that  Is  why 
you  have  free-wheeling  staff  off  in 
orbit  against  the  policies  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee.  That  is 
where  the  problem  is  in  this  House. 

If  we  just  give  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  full  committee 
total  authority  and  responsibility  for 
the  staffs  of  committees,  we  would 
save  plenty  of  money. 

D  1530 

You  would  also  give  the  committee 
chairmen  the  authority  to  limit  sub- 
committees and  end  that  proliferation. 
There  is  no  need  to  be  mandating  six 
subcommittees  per  full  committee— 
again,  all-autonomous  dukedoms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man for  doing  a  great  job  with  an  im- 
possible assignment. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not  intended  to 
appear  here  this  afternoon  to  make  re- 
marks in  connection  with  this  budget, 
but  since  some  remarks  have  been 
made  by  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins),  re- 
garding the  results  and  the  action  of 
the  committee  that  I  have  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  chairing,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  answer  those  in  some  part. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appear 
here  today  to  support  the  Wright 
amendment  to  House  Resolution  115, 
which  contains  the  funding  for  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Wright  amendment  requests 
$1,581,241  for  our  committee.  This  is  6 
percent  less  than  authorized  in  1980 
and  is  virtually  the  same  amount  as 
last  year's  expenditures.  Now,  these 
numbers  do  not  take  cognizance  of 
several  important  new  realities. 

First  of  all,  they  do  not  highlight 
the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  reversed  direction  in 
terms  of  personnel  policy.  We  have 
now  reduced  staff.  I  did  that  personal- 
ly. Upon  assuming  my  duties  as  chair- 
man, I  took  steps  to  remove  from  the 
payroll  22  employees,  and  only  5  of 
these  slots  have  been  refilled,  for  a  net 
reduction  of  17  at  the  full  committee 
level. 

Second,  and  most  Important  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins) 
and  those  on  the  other  side,  we  have 
taken  careful  note  of  increased  Repub- 
lican representation,  which  now  repre- 
sents 44  percent  of  our  committee,  and 
have  raised  the  minority's  allocation 
in  a  way  deemed  acceptable  by  com- 
mittee Republicans.  These  are  two  im- 
portant, if  not  landmark,  reforms  in 


the  business  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

For  example,  last  year  the  ratio  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  was  25  Democrats  and 
15  Republicans.  In  that  year  that  allo- 
cation for  the  minority  side  was 
$98,000.  This  year,  because  of  the 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
House,  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  has  20  Demo- 
cratic members,  plus  1  representative 
from  American  Somoa,  and  15  Repub- 
licans. We  are  going  from  25-15  to  20- 
15. 

Now,  as  chairman  of  that  committee, 
in  an  effort  to  be  fair  and  equitable, 
we  have  increased  and  submitted  to 
the  Budget  Committee  an  Increase 
from  $98,000  to  $248,000  for  the  mi- 
nority side. 

So  I  say  to  my  friends  that  on  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  we  are  reducing  our  size  and 
streamlining  it,  and  we  are  being  more 
than  fair  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Conable). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  Frenzel  motion  to  recommit 
and  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Our  constituents  would  be  astound- 
ed to  hear  the  oratory  today  which 
equates  the  effectiveness  of  this  body 
with  the  degree  of  staff  expertise  and 
the  size  of  the  legislative  bureaucracy 
that  we  are  able  to  create  to  support 
us  in  our  work. 

We  are  the  citizens'  branch;  we 
should  remain  the  citizens'  branch.  It 
is  inconceivable  to  me  that  we  could 
ever  in  this  body  match  the  expertise 
of  the  executive  branch  or  that  we 
should  even  try  to  do  so. 

The  proliferation  of  committees 
here  to  some  degree  has  been  the  re- 
sponse to  the  fear  that  the  executive 
branch  would  overshadow  us.  That 
fear  is  not  soundly  based,  because  it  is 
rooted  in  a  misunderstanding  of  our 
function  as  a  coequal  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  are  supposeo  to  bring  to  the  de- 
liberations of  Government  a  citizen's 
understanding  of  the  pattern-setting 
responsibilities  that  rest  with  the 
people. 

I,  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  acknowledge 
that  the  amount  of  money  here  in- 
volved is  not  a  big  deal,  but  as  pattern- 
setters  we  have  a  responsibility  which 
makes  the  vote  at  this  time,  under 
these  circumstances,  of  considerable 
significance  in  connection  with  the 
issue  of  the  size  of  Government,  its  di- 
rection, and  our  willingness  to  heed 
the  mandate  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  hope  that 
all  my  colleagues  will  vote  to  cut  back 
on  committee  size,  not  just  as  author- 
ized but  in  relation  to  the  actual  ex- 
penditures last  year.  For  that  purpose. 


I  urge  support  of  the  Frenzel  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  last  year  there  was  a  very  success- 
ful White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business,  and  out  of  that  conference 
there  has  been  organized  an  ongoing 
group  of  small  businessmen  who 
intend  to  continue  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress to  see  that  this  Congress  will  de- 
liver on  the  things  that  they  need. 

After  I  assumed  the  chairmanship  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, I  had  the  first  of  p.  series  of  In- 
formal meetings  with  representatives 
of  those  trade  associations.  They  were 
delighted  that  that  kind  of  contact 
was  made,  and  out  of  that  contact 
they  feel  that  they  have  now  a  vehicle 
by  means  of  which  they  can  get  direct- 
ly to  our  committee  the  things  that 
they  want  done. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
any  reduction  in  the  patterns  of  fund- 
ing for  our  committee  would  fly  right 
in  the  face  of  that  White  House  Con- 
ference and  the  aftermath  of  it— a 
conference  that  was  fully  supported 
by  Republicans,  because  they  recog- 
nize that  small  businesses  have  diffi- 
culties in  this  Nation. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  or 
responding  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  I  think  we  should.  One  way  of  re- 
s[>onding  is  to  go  out  to  the  people. 
Now,  many  of  the  organizations  that 
come  in  here  are  affluent  and  they  can 
come  to  Washington,  but  some  are 
not,  so  I  propose  to  have  full  field 
hearings  where  we  can  go  out  to  the 
people  to  be  heard.  If  this  budget  is 
cut,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
make  that  linkage  that  I  think  is  so 
significant. 

In  short,  what  we  did  in  our  commit- 
tee was  to  come  in  at  last  year's  level 
and  funding,  and  I  feel  that  is  not 
even  going  to  be  sufficient  to  get  us 
through  the  year.  However,  I  came  in 
at  that  level  in  an  effort  to  be  pru- 
dent. 

Let  me  make  one  other  suggestion  to 
the  Members  of  the  House.  If  we 
really  want  to  be  effective  in  reducing 
funding  for  committee  staff,  then  let 
us  do  it  legitimately.  The  Members 
can  do  what  I  am  doing.  I  am  having  a 
study  made  in  terms  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  staff.  I  am  having  an  impartial 
group  come  in  and  see  how  many  staff 
people  we  need.  Are  we  using  them  ef- 
fectively? Do  we  need  more,  or  do  we 
need  less?  Could  the  duties  be  distrib- 
uted in  a  better  fashion? 

That  is  a  far  more  acceptable  way  to 
handle  it  than  to  simply  accept  the 
Frenzel  amendment,  which  would  just 
cut  without  any  rhyme  or  reasoiL 
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So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose  the  Pren- 
zel  amendment,  and  I  hope  this  House 
wlU  fully  endorse  and  support  the 
Wright  compromise. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski).  who  preceded  me, 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  I  think  we 
have  to  talk  somewhat  more  than  Just 
on  the  facts  and  figures  of  how  much 
a  percentage  the  budgets  have  gone  up 
In  these  committees.  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  talking  about  some  of  the  practi- 
cal realities  of  all  this  business  as  well. 

I  think  the  main  question  we  have  to 
ask  is:  Are  the  taxpayers  really  getting 
their  money's  worth  out  of  the  spend- 
ing we  are  doing? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemsui  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  like  to  finish 
my  statement  first,  because  I  have  a 
limited  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  another  minute  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  that  case,  then.  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
that  statement  and  to  tell  him  that 
this  year,  where  we  had  no  limit  on 
subcommittees  per  committee,  it  has 
now  been  reduced  to  eight  subcommit- 
tees, and  that  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank,  the  gentleman  for  that  particu- 
lar addition. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  talk  a 
little  bit  as  a  former  staff  member  in 
the  Congress.  I  would  like  to  look  at  it 
from  this  standpoint:  What  are  we  get- 
ting tn  return  for  the  money  we  pay 
for  staff?  Because  much  of  this  discus- 
sion around  here  has  t>een  on  how 
much  we  are  paying  for  staff  in  the 
various  committees. 

It  seems  to  me.  as  a  former  staffer, 
that  we  have  two  kinds  of  staff  people 
on  Capitol  HUl.  We  have  generally 
those  who  do  what  the  Members  want 
done.  They  accept  the  guidance  of  the 
membership;  they  understand  that  the 
traditional  role  of  staff  around  here  is 
to  do  what  elected  officials  assign 
them  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  staff  in 
this  Congress  who  are  essentially  ac- 
tivists in  what  they  do.  They  do  things 
on  their  own.  They  set  out  to  guide 
Members.  They  set  out  to  do  those 
kinds  of  things  that  they  believe  are 
important,  and  then  they  say  to  the 
Members.  "Won't  you  take  up  this 
particular  cause?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  have 
gotten  more  and  more  activists  on  our 
staffs  around  here,  we  have  gotten 
bigger  and  bigger  budgets,  because 
what  we  have  had  is  a  need  to  expand 


the  amount  of  staff  and  support  in 
order  to  do  all  the  things  that  the 
staff  thought  up  in  the  first  place. 

I  think  that  the  real  role  of  Mem- 
bers that  we  are  talking  about  here 
today  is:  Are  we  going  to  begin  to  Jeal- 
ously guard  the  time  of  the  member- 
ship again?  I  think  that  is  the  wisest 
use  of  tax  money. 

We  ought  to  be  doing  what  we  say 
should  be  done.  We  ought  to  be  doing 
the  kind  of  things  we  have  determined 
are  In  the  national  interest  and  are 
the  real  national  priority.  We  ought  to 
be  setting  the  priorities  for  this 
Nation,  and  we  ought  to  be  telling 
staff  that  this  is  where  we  want  to  go. 

But  what  we  have  had  is  bigger  and 
bigger  staffs,  and  we  end  up  then  Jus- 
tifying the  work  they  are  doing  by 
adopting  their  studies  as  they  come 
forth  with  all  these  good  ideas.  We 
say,  "Well,  we  have  got  to  adopt  these 
things  because,  after  aU,  they  put  in 
the  time.  We  paid  for  all  this."  And 
we,  therefore,  lose  some  control  within 
the  system,  and  really  I  think  where 
we  are  now  is  that  we  have  arrived  at  a 
time  when  more  does  not  necessarily 
mean  better. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walker)  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
promised.  I  will  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  ad- 
ditional time. 

We  really  have  gotten  to  the  point 
where  more  does  not  necessarily  mean 
better,  because  what  we  have  gotten  is 
a  lot  of  things  that  we  did  not  deter- 
mine should  be  done  in  the  first  place. 

So  I  think  that  we  ought  to  send  a 
signal  that  we  are  going  once  again  to 
assert  ourselves,  and  that  we  are  going 
to  take  control  of  our  time  and  of  our 
resources.  We  should  do  so.  because  I 
think  that  will  result  in  a  better  legis- 
lative product.  But  we  should  also  do 
so  because  the  public  expects  us  to  ex- 
ercise restraint  not  only  in  the  total 
public  purse  but  starting  right  here  in 
our  own  purse. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

D  1545 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned as  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  at  some  of  the  ways  the 
debate  has  gone  today  in  dealing  in 
generalities  and  speaking  in  the  ab- 
stract and  sometimes,  I  might  say. 
even  in  a  vacuum.  Every  one  of  us  that 
is  here  was  either  elected  or  reelected, 
whether  you  are  a  freshman  Member 
or  a  nine-termer  like  I  am.  We  were 
out  in  the  hustings.  We  heard  the 


blare  of  the  bugle.  We  heard  the  drvun 
and  we  heard  the  word  charge  to 
reduce  expenditures,  the  same  as  any 
freshman  or  second-termer  or  any 
other  termer;  so  I  would  like  to  give 
you  the  anatomy  of  how  a  committee 
budget  comes  about. 

First,  and  I  Just  inherited  this  posi- 
tion, the  honor  and  privilege  of  being 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  visited 
with  the  subcommittee  chairman  and 
visited  with  staff.  We  looked  at  the 
budget  from  last  year.  We  went  item 
by  item,  where  can  we  cut,  where  can 
we  cut? 

The  Speaker  told  me  we  had  to  cut. 
The  majority  leader  told  me  we  had  to 
cut.  The  chairman  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  told  me  we 
had  to  cut.  The  chairman  of  the  Ac- 
counts Subcommittee  told  me  we  had 
to  cut.  My  people  told  me  we  had  to 
cut.  My  wife  told  me  we  had  to  cut.  So 
there  I  was.  We  went  item  by  item, 
how  can  we  reduce,  how  can  we 
reduce? 

Then  when  we  had  done  that,  I  sat 
down  with  my  ranking  Republican 
Member  and  he  and  I  went  item  by 
item,  item  by  item.  We  came  eventual- 
ly to  an  increase  of  5  percent  of  which 
the  majority  of  Accounts  Subcommit- 
tee reduced  under  their  criteria. 

Now,  our  committee  did  not  spend 
everything  that  it  was  allowed  the  last 
session,  so  if  you  would  go  with  this 
motion  to  recommit,  you  are  penaliz- 
ing frugality.  You  are  penalizing  those 
that  did  what  the  people  wanted  us  to 
do  last  time. 

All  this  talk  about  making  it  parti- 
san is  absurd.  We  have  12  committee 
staff  on  our  committee.  Six  are  Re- 
publicans and  six  are  Democrats.  The 
subcommittees,  which  is  imposed  by 
rule  on  us,  of  the  14,  8  are  Republican, 
6  are  Democrats,  so  you  cannot  deal  in 
the  abstract.  You  have  to  go  commit- 
tee by  committee.  You  have  to  look  at 
what  everyone  has  done. 

I  resent  the  fact  that  those  that 
have  used  percentages  of  300  and  600, 
whatever  hundredth  percent,  they  do 
not  look  at  the  individual  committee. 
They  do  not  look  at  the  individual  fig- 
ures. In  our  committee  78  percent  of 
our  staff  is  imposed  on  us  by  that  rule 
of  the  subcommittee,  78  percent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  DE  LA  Garza)  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  more  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  would  like  to 
clear  one  more  thing,  because  one  of 
my  colleagues  mentioned  that  the 
people  may  not  know  what  is  going  on 
out  there,  that  may  be  listening  to  us 
today,  and  that  is,  we  do  not  know 
where  our  subcommittees  are  going  to 
need  to  go  in  the  course  of  1  year;  so 
frugally  we  say  we  need  hopefully  this 
much  for  travel.  We  will  cut  down  if 
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we  can,  but  we  do  not  know  where  you 
are  going  to  have  a  disaster,  where  you 
are  going  to  have  a  flood,  where  a  sub- 
committee might  need  to  go.  That  is 
one  of  the  areas  that  we  have  to  deal 
with,  hoping  that  you  can  reduce. 

So  I  would  tell  you  that  as  a  respon- 
sible action  of  our  committee  and  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee, 
there  will  be  a  motion  presented  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  major- 
ity leader,  but  even  that.  I  think,  is 
unjust  because  we  were  handled  prop- 
erly by  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  but  that  is  slightly  more 
just  than  if  you  go  to  the  10  percent 
that  does  not  take  into  account  the  re- 
sponsible committees  of  this  House. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lungren). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times listening  to  some  of  our  es- 
teemed colleagues  on  the  majority  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  am  reminded  of  Abbott 
and  Costello's  routine  of  "Who's  on 
first  and  What's  on  second"  and  so 
forth. 

I  am  somewhat  confused  trying  to 
figure  out  exactly  where  they  are 
going  or  trying  to  lead  us.  They  have 
suggested  that  they  came  in  with  a 
bare  minimum  budget  that  they  could 
possibly  live  with,  and  yet  they  tell  us 
they  are  going  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Wright's  commendable  committee 
cuts;  so  evidently  they  are  saying  that 
even  though  they  came  in  with  their 
minimum,  they  are  able  to  at  least  live 
with  the  Wright  minimum.  This  sug- 
gests that  perhaps  we  ought  to  assist 
the  previous  gentleman's  home  situa- 
tion and  help  him  agree  with  his  wife 
even  more  by  helping  him  cut  even 
more.  He  indicated  to  us  that  he  was 
hearing  from  everyone,  even  his  wife, 
that  we  ought  to  cut.  We  would  like  to 
assist  him  in  doing  that. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Yes.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  that 
and  I  would  welcome  any  assistance 
the  gentleman  can  give  me.  but  that 
assistance  has  to  be  done  in  the  House 
with  the  rule  that  imposes  on  our  com- 
mittee 78  percent  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying  and  to  that  I 
can  only  respond  that  sometimes  you 
cannot  pick  and  choose  exactly  where 
you  have  to  fight. 

If  we  have  the  opportunity  here  to 
have  brought  before  us  the  question  of 
how  we  reorganize  this  House,  I  think 
maybe  all  of  us,  from  what  I  have 
been  hearing  from  many  of  the  chair- 
men of  the  committees  would  Join  to 
try  to  reorganize  this  place.  If  that  is 
going  to  be  a  combined  resolution  of 
the  chairmen  on  the  majority  side,  let 
us  know  about  it,  because  we  would 
certainly  like  to  assist  you  in  that;  but 
I   must   confess,    I   cannot    hold    my 


breath  to  wait  for  that,  because  I  like 
to  breathe  once  a  year,  at  least.  I 
think  we  would  be  in  some  difficulty 
waiting  for  this. 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  has  done 
what  it  had  done  with  its  own  budget 
is  proof  that  we  have  a  symbol  for  the 
rest  of  us  to  follow.  We  in  the  House 
ought  to  be  a  symbol  for  the  executive 
branch.  We  in  the  House  ought  to 
show  them  that  we  are  willing  to  take 
the  first  step  and  have  them  follow  us. 

Now,  the  House  Administration 
Committee  has  done  that.  I  am  just 
very  sorry  that  other  committees  have 
not  followed  that  lead.  We  would  cer- 
tainly appreciate  it  if  we  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  assist  the 
House  Administration  Committee  in 
following  through  and  making  it  not 
just  a  symbol,  but  making  it  a  reality. 

I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  2 
years  makes  a  tremendous  difference. 
I  recall  being  a  freshman  here  and 
talking  about  the  fact  that  the  Rules 
Committee  had  asked  for  a  2.600-per- 
cent increase,  because  they  found  it 
necessary.  They  have  got  two  subcom- 
mittees now  that  are  fully  staffed,  I 
understand,  and  not  one  piece  of  legis- 
lation came  forth  from  those  subcom- 
mittees last  year. 

You  wonder,  are  we  overstaffed  in 
each  committee?  I  wish  we  could  go 
committee  by  committee.  That  is  what 
we  asked  in  the  last  go-around  when 
we  talked  about  the  rule.  We  were  pre- 
vented from  going  committee  by  com- 
mittee, which  I  now  hear  many  of  the 
chairman  getting  up  and  saying  would 
have  been  the  fairest  thing  to  do.  We 
did  not  set  those  rules.  Those  rules 
were  imposed  upon  us,  as  the  previous 
speaker  said.  We  have  got  to  deal  with 
what  we  have.  And  what  we  have  now 
is  an  effort  made,  a  good  faith  effort 
by  the  chairman  of  the  appropriate 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  by  the  majority 
leader  to  at  least  lead  us  somewhere. 
We  are  going  from  nowhere  to  some- 
where. That  is  progress,  I  suppose.  But 
it  is  like  finding  ourselves  in  a  swamp. 
With  the  Wright  amendment  at  least 
we  are  going  to  grasp  that  one  tree 
limb  so  that  we  keep  our  heads  above 
water. 

Well.  I  commend  us  for  doing  that.  I 
commend  the  majority  side  for  allow- 
ing us  to  do  that,  but  what  we  are  now 
saying  is  that  grasping  that  tree  limb 
is  not  enough.  Let  us  get  on  solid 
ground  and  get  out  of  the  swamp  and 
give  the  American  people  some  reason 
to  believe  that  we  are  really  going  to 
make  an  effort  here. 

The  Frenzel  recommittal  will  give  us 
that  opportunity.  It  does  not  cut  the 
House.  Look  at  it.  There  are  several 
committees  that  have  no  cuts  whatso- 
ever. There  is  agreement  on  both  sides 
that  those  should  not  be  cut;  but  as  to 
others,  we  are  making  a  good  faith 
effort  to  try  to  show  how  we  would 


have  come  to  a  resolution  If  we  would 
have  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  each  committee. 

The  other  thing  that  comes  to  mind 
is  that  each  committee  chairman 
comes  down  here  and  give  us  a  5- 
minute  explanation  of  his  committee. 
We  need  at  least  an  hour  to  go  over 
every  committee,  but  we  are  denied 
that  opportunity  by  the  rule.  So  we 
are  in  the  proverbial  point  of  being  be- 
tween a  rock  and  a  hard  place.  Should 
we  just  cave  in  and  say.  well,  since  the 
rules  are  against  us.  since  the  chair- 
men feel  that  they  are  imposed  upon 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  all  we  can  do 
is  give  up  and  go  home.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  would  suggest  that  we  do  that. 

We  ought  to  follow  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Prenzel  and  vote  for  the  recommittal. 

Now.  unfortunately.  I  have  heard 
some  words  here  that  I  think  are  very 
disturbing.  Some  have  suggested,  and 
there  are  rumors  about,  that  if  we 
adopt  the  Frenzel  motion.  Republicans 
are  going  to  suffer.  We  are  going  to 
take  an  equal  or  50  percent  share  of 
the  cut. 

Well,  really,  is  that  equity?  Is  that 
fairness? 

Let  us  go  down  the  party  ratios  on 
the  investigative  staffs,  because  some 
have  talked  about  how  fair  it  is.  The 
Aging  Committee,  73  percent  of  the 
staff  is  Democratic. 

Agriculture.  71  percent. 

Banking,  77  percent. 

District  of  Columbia,  83  percent. 

Eklucation  and  Labor  where  we 
heard  there  is  equity  has  91  people  on 
the  investigative  staff:  76  are  on  the 
Democratic  side,  15  on  the  Republican 
side. 

You  can  go  on  with  Elnergy  and 
Commerce.  There  are  135  members; 
120  of  them  happen  to  be  given  to  the 
Democratic  side.  You  can  go  on  and  on 
and  on. 

I  know  why  we  do  that.  We  all  know 
why  we  do  that.  I  know  that  is  why  it 
puts  a  lot  of  pressure  on  Members  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  to  dare  go  against 
what  is  happening;  but  you  know,  we 
ought  not  to  play  those  kinds  of 
games.  We  ought  to  really  decide  here 
that  there  are  cuts  that  have  to  be 
made  and  if  they  are  made,  and  maybe 
this  is  a  voice  in  the  wilderness,  they 
ought  to  be  made  on  the  same  ratio 
that  presently  exists  with  those  inves- 
tigative staffs.  I  mean,  how  can  we 
honestly  go  home  to  the  people  and 
say  to  them,  "Look,  we  are  trying  to 
be  fair." 

Some  suggest  we  have  3  people  on 
the  Republican  side.  47  people  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  so  each 
side  is  going  to  lose  2  people.  Now. 
that  is  not  reasonable,  but  we  know 
that  perception  is  going  on  and  we 
really  should  shy  away  from  that. 

Really,  when  you  look  at  this  week's 
UJS.  News  &  World  Report,  you  see 
that  they   have  a  study  on  middle 
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America.  Those  are  the  people  in  this 
country  that  are  now  making  less  in 
purchasing  power  than  they  did  in 
1970;  accountants,  chemists,  engineer- 
ing technicians,  classroom  teachers, 
typists,  bank  tellers,  clerical  workers, 
retail  sales  persons,  printing  and  pub- 
lishing workers,  tire  manufacturing 
workers;  this  is  middle  America.  These 
are  the  ones  we  are  supposed  to  be 
concerned  about;  so  while  we  have 
made  sure  that  we  have  gone  far  above 
inflation  in  the  people  that  we  hire 
and  the  money  that  we  pay,  our 
people  back  home  suffer.  What  kind 
of  a  signal  is  that  to  them?  It  is  not  a 
very  good  signal  at  all  and  we  ought  to 
really  try  to  build  on  the  work,  the 
good  work  that  has  been  done  by  this 
committee  and  the  subcommittee  and 
particularly  the  chairman.  I  know  it  is 
going  to  be  difficult. 

If  I  could  cite  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  that  appeared  in  Time  maga- 
zine in  Hugh  Sidey's  column,  he  said 
this: 

Never  has  Washington  seen  such  an  army 
march  down  its  old  avenues,  t,he  soldiers 
clad  in  pinstripes  and  shod  in  Guccis.  Not  in 
all  U.S.  history  have  such  unusual  political 
alliances  been  formed  as  those  now  taking 
to  the  barricades  against  Ronald  Reagan's 
budget  cuts. 

We  may  not  have  been  shod  there  in 
Guccis,  but  we  certainly  attire  our- 
selves in  pinstriped  suits.  It  is  kind  of 
interesting  that  when  I  hear  people 
talking  down  there  in  the  well  you 
would  think  we  were  discussing  food 
stamps.  You  would  think  we  were  dis- 
cussing taking  food  out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes.  We  are  not  talking  about 
that.  We  are  talking  about  getting  our 
house  in  order. 

I  have  heard  the  suggestion  that  it 
will  be  a  terrible  thing  if  some  people 
lost  their  jobs.  Is  this  Nirvana?  I 
mean,  do  you  get  a  job  here  in  the 
House  and  no  matter  who  is  elected 
and  who  is  defeated,  you  stay  here? 
We  know  that  cannot  take  place.  We 
know  that  these  people  are  good 
people.  We  know  that  they  are  quali- 
fied people  or  they  would  not  be  here. 
I,  for  one.  believe  and  have  more  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  to  get  a  job  in 
the  private  sector  if  they  should  leave 
us.  I  do  not  think  we  should  besmirch 
their  reputations  by  suggesting  that  if 
we  cut  the  staff  here  these  people 
would  be  unable  to  function  in  the  pri- 
vate market.  We  know  they  probably 
would  be  able  to  do  a  very  good  job 
there  and  perhaps  give  people  on  the 
outside  some  notion  of  what  we  do 
here. 

Lastly,  I  will  just  close  with  a  quote 
that  was  found  in  Hugh  Sidey's 
column.  He  talks  about  a  man  named 
Bob  Komer  whom  he  describes  as  a 
former  New  Frontiersman  for  John 
Kennedy,  former  Great  Society  war- 
rier  for  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  former 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Jimmy 
Carter.  Obviously  this  man  is  not  to  be 


confused  with  a  neoconservative  or 
conservative  Republican,  and  he  said 
this: 

If  we  don't  first  take  care  of  the  economy 
and  our  national  security,  there  ain't  going 
to  be  school  lunches  for  anybody. 

He  is  talking  about  our  overall  quest 
in  attempting  to  get  our  total  Govern- 
ment house  in  order.  What  we  ought 
to  be  deciding  here  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  give  some  symbol  of  leader- 
ship to  the  the  executive  branch  to 
show  them  that,  yes,  we  are  not  just 
talking  about  the  Government's  over- 
spending, we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Who  cares  what  the  Senate  did? 
Who  cares  what  they  have  done  Ln 
years  past?  To  assume  that  if  we  take 
the  cuts  today  asked  by  Mr.  Prenzel's 
recommital  that  we  are  somehow 
going  to  devastate  our  committees, 
suggest  that  every  increase  we  have 
had  over  the  last  decade  has  been  a 
reasonable  one.  I  doubt  anyone  can 
suggest  that.  When  a  committee  can 
get  a  2,600-percent  increase  in  1  year 
and  come  back  for  more  and  more.  1 
year  and  then  the  next  year,  and  shy 
away  from  any  attempt  to  bring  some 
reasonable  fiscal  restraint  to  itself, 
how  can  we  stand  up  and  say  to  our 
people  back  home  proudly,  "Yes,  we 
are  doing  our  part."  We  are  not  doing 
our  part.  We  have  made  one  hesitant 
step  with  what  the  committee  has 
done.  Let  us  take  a  real  big  step  for 
the  rest  of  our  constituents. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
terior, the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall). 

D  1400 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  and  in  the  history 
of  the  House  we  have  had  a  swing  of 
the  pendulum  every  generation  or  two. 
I  remember  Woodrow  Wilson  when  he 
was  a  professor  back  at  Princeton 
wrote  an  article  in  the  1880's  talking 
about  congressional  government.  The 
problem  was,  he  said,  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  the  committee  chair- 
men, had  too  much  power  and  too 
little  was  vested  in  the  Presidency. 

When  I  came  here,  we  were  in  the 
situation  of  an  imperial  Presidency,  so- 
called,  in  which  everyone  lamented 
the  lack  of  power  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate.  We  began  to  change  that. 
We  got  back  the  power  to  make  war. 
We  established  the  congressional 
budget  process. 

I  remember  one  day  going  over  to  a 
hearing,  and  the  limousines  arrived 
from  the  Pentagon  and  disgorged  20 
witnesses,  and  they  would  come  into 
the  hearing  room  lined  up  in  a  1,  3,  7, 
22  formation.  They  had  green  books 
with  questions  to  ask  or  responses  to 
questions  that  I  had  not  even  thought 
about,  and  I  did  not  have  anyone  to 
help.  I  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 


tee. I  had  no  one  to  help  me  ask  intel- 
ligent questions.  I  thought  that  was 
the  way  the  House  functioned.  And  I 
helped  start  to  a  modest  degree  giving 
our  House  Members  more  staff,  get- 
ting committee  expertise  so  that  when 
the  military  or  the  Post  Office  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  came  to  tes- 
tify, the  Congress  would  have  the  re- 
sources to  answer  them  and  to  help 
really  make  public  policy. 

I  guess  maybe  the  pendulimi  has 
swung,  and  perhaps  we  might  have 
overshot  a  little  bit.  But  we  have  striv- 
en to  get  a  balance  between  the  need 
for  expertise,  which  clearly  the  Con- 
gress had  to  do  something  about,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  public  has  got  a 
right  to  expect  that  we  not  have  staffs 
which  are  too  large  and  that  we  T\xn  a 
tight  ship. 

So  I  am  here  to  support  the  Wright 
substitute. 

Our  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  a  big  chimk  of  impor- 
tant legislation.  I  have  not  checked  it 
out  this  year,  but  regularly  year  in 
and  year  out  our  committee  will  pro- 
duce about  one-fourth  of  all  the  public 
laws  that  are  passed  by  a  particular 
Congress.  We  asked  for  $1,400,000,  and 
the  committee  cut  us  down  to  a  little 
over  $1,200,000.  We  have  parks  and 
public  lands.  A  third  of  the  land  in  the 
United  States  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  We  deal  with  that. 

The  great  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  water  and  power,  and  a  big  chunk 
of  the  energy  problems  of  the  commit- 
tee. And  we  have  a  minerals  crisis  on 
our  hands,  and  our  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Santini)  is  trying  to  set  a  sensi- 
ble minerals  policy.  We  have  impor- 
tant Indian  jurisdiction.  I  think  we  are 
doing  a  pretty  good  job.  and  I  do  not 
think  we  are  overspending  on  our  com- 
mittee. If  you  cut  us  much  deeper 
than  we  have  already  been  cut,  you 
are  going  to  find  we  will  not  be  able  to 
deal  as  we  would  like  to  with  these 
very  important  questions. 

So  I  think  this  debate  today  has  per- 
haps been  useful.  There  is  a  lot  of  feel- 
ing among  Members  that  staffing  is 
out  of  hand  and  we  ought  to  make 
drastic  changes.  I  think  if  we  support 
the  Wright  substitute,  we  will  come 
out  at  the  balanced  stage  we  ought  to 
be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore). 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
witness  the  practice  of  what  I  believe 
could  turn  out  to  be  a  fiscal  sleight  of 
hand  in  setting  the  1981  budgets  of 
the  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. To  name  the  terms  of 
House  Resolution  115  as  being  in  tune 
with  "fiscal  discipline"  as  defined  by 
this  present  administration,  or  expect- 
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ed  by  the  American  people,  is  reminis- 
cent to  me  of  a  lesson  taught  the  late 
Howard  Hughes  years  ago  when  he 
built  the  famous  Spruce  Goose  sea- 
plane. It  looked  good;  it  made  noise;  it 
churned  up  plenty  of  water;  but  it  just 
would  not  fly  no  matter  how  hard  he 
tried.  It  was  too  big. 

This  budget  is  too  big,  and  this  is  not 
literally  the  Spruce  Goose,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  stuffed  goose. 

I  suggest  that  House  Resolution  115 
should  not  fly  for  several  reasons. 
First,  this  is  the  first  time  committee 
funding  resolutions  have  been  consoli- 
dated in  one  bill  to  protect  those  indi- 
vidual committee  funding  levels  that 
would  not  be  able  to  pass  in  the  House 
on  their  own.  Aggregate  funds  for 
committees  amount  to  nearly  12  per- 
cent more  than  spent  by  all  commit- 
tees last  year.  When  you  factor  in  a 
19-percent  cut  over  funds  actually 
spent  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, you  begin  to  realize  how 
really  big  those  increases  are. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  for  this  19- 
percent  actual  cut  in  their  own  inter- 
nal operations,  and  I  believe  their 
work  should  not  go  unnoticed  by  any 
of  my  colleagues. 

Second,  it  is  customary  to  see  that 
appropriations  for  programs  be  sub- 
stantially lower  than  authorized 
levels.  For  fiscal  year  1981  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  advises  me 
that  appropriations  were  exceeded  by 
authorizations  by  some  40  percent.  It 
is  an  old  political  game.  You  always 
authorize  a  larger  figure  than  you 
intend  to  spend  so  when  you  make 
cuts,  you  make  cuts  in  the  authoriza- 
tion level  and  you  never  hurt  the 
spending  you  intend  to  do.  For  that 
reason  an  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  later  today  that  would  cut  the 
authorization  level  by  10  percent  could 
turn  out  to  be  illusory  in  terms  of 
really  getting  at  a  cut  in  the  spending. 
A  cut  of  10  percent  of  the  authoriza- 
tion level  is  not  a  cut  in  actual  spend- 
ing and  would  actually  bring  the  au- 
thorization level  this  year  just  slightly 
more  than  the  spending  level  of  last 
year.  Therefore,  there  is  no  cut  in 
spending.  There  could  even  actually  be 
a  slight  increase. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  we  do  need 
to  cut  spending,  not  increase  spending, 
or  not  even  spend  the  same  amount  as 
last  year. 

Third,  finally,  and  most  importantly, 
tomorrow  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
vote  here  in  the  House  on  the  denial 
of  an  April  1  dairy  price  support. 
Dairymen  in  my  district  have  a  herd 
size  averaging  about  100  milk  cows. 
They  make  a  net  income  of  about  $100 
per  each  cow.  That  comes  to  $10,000  a 
year  income.  I  intend  to  vote  to  deny 
those  dairymen  in  my  district  that 
April  1  increase  for  the  sake  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  But  I  cannot  really 
look  at  today's  funding  resolution  and 


say  by  any  standard  that  our  work  has 
imposed  the  same  amount  of  fiscal  dis- 
cipline on  us  as  we  are  going  to  apply 
to  those  dairymen  in  my  district  to- 
morrow, or  resilly  anywhere  else  in  the 
President's  recommended  cuts.  How 
can  we  deny  those  farmers  or  the  par- 
ticipants in  many  other  programs  and 
cut  Federal  spending  by  $56  billion,  or 
9  percent,  as  the  President  proposes, 
and  not  really  cut  ourselves?  Cut  the 
people,  but  fool  the  people  rather 
than  cut  ourselves. 

The  motion  to  recommit  proposes  a 
real  cut  of  10  percent  below  last  year's 
actual  spending.  Only  if  the  motion  to 
recommit  is  implemented  will  suffi- 
cient cost  savings  be  applied  to  genu- 
inely assure  the  public  that  it  will  not 
have  to  endure  cuts  beyond  those 
taken  by  Congress  itself  in  an  area 
that  has  grown  from  a  cost  of  $6.3 
milion  in  1970  to  $30  million  just  one 
decade  later.  We  in  the  House  must 
lead  the  way,  not  circumvent  the  way 
by  illusionary  cuts. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  minute  as 
we  close  debate  today  to  extend  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkims);  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  ma- 
jority side;  and  especially  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Badham)  on  the 
Republican  side,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts. He  was  present  at  all  of  the 
meetings.  He  has  worked  long  and 
hard.  He  has  been  very  diligent  and 
very  cooperative.  I  think  we  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  with  a  product 
that  the  subcommittee  can  be  proud 
of.  There  are  people  who  might  dis- 
agree with  it  but,  nevertheless,  the 
subcommittee  worked  hard.  Every- 
body worked  hard.  I  want  to  thank 
them  for  their  cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution  and  the  Wright  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  colleagues  will  in- 
dulge me  for  &  few  more  minutes,  I 
should  like  to  make  two  additional 
points,  first  dealing  with  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  budget  for  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and 
second,  to  set  the  record  straight  re- 
garding some  rather  unfortunate  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  minority  views 
of  the  report  accompanying  this  reso- 
lution. 

The  1981  budget  for  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  was 
developed  with  the  approval  and  par- 
ticipation of  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Derwihski,  as  well  as 


the    respective    subcommittee    chair- 
men. 

That  budget  reflected  the  commit- 
tee's determination  to  markedly  In- 
crease its  legislative  and  oversight  ef- 
forts during  the  first  session  of  the 
97th  Congress. 

That  budget  also  carefully  reflected 
the  new  responsibility  as  well  as  the 
immediate  and  substantial  challenges 
facing  the  committee  during  the  next 
year. 

That  budget  will  unfortunately  be 
drastically  reduced  by  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  115  and  the  leader- 
ship amendment.  That  reduction,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  not  10  percent  or  30  per- 
cent or  even  40  percent;  it  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  45  percent. 

The  cotomlttee  Is  fully  cognizant  of 
the  relationship  between  a  commit- 
tee's budget  in  the  past  Congress  and 
its  present  level  of  funding.  So  while 
the  committee  will  receive  a  decrease 
in  funding  from  last  year,  it  must  pre- 
pare to  deal  with  new  and  important 
matters  pending  before  the  committee: 
The  contract  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers expired  on  March  15,  1981, 
and  airports  may  eventually  be  closed 
down;  these  negotiations  are  within 
the  committee's  jurisdiction. 

The  various  labor  contracts  of  the 
U.S.  postal  employees  expire  on  July 
20.  1981  and  national  mail  service  may 
be  halted;  these  negotiations  are  also 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction. 

The  question  of  pay  for  Members, 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  judici- 
ary remains  before  the  committee. 

With  the  change  of  administration, 
the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  must  be  implemented  and 
oversighted  for  the  first  time;  this  act 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  lawsuit  brought  by  Common 
Cause  to  declare  the  congressional 
frank  imconstitutional  is  approaching 
a  conclusion;  the  supervision  of  that 
lawsuit  and  the  necessary  increased 
monitoring  of  Members'  use  of  the 
frank  are  before  the  committee  and 
the  Franking  Commission. 

None  of  the  matters  set  forth  above 
was  before  the  committee  during  the 
last  Congress.  They  represent  new  and 
important  responsibilities  that  must 
be  met:  they  represent  a  confluence  of 
events — sensitive  labor  contracts  expir- 
ing within  months  of  one  another,  a 
once-a-decade  census  and  redistricting 
responsibility,  a  change  in  administra- 
tion, the  approaching  trial  of  a  vital 
and  sensitive  congressional  lawsuit— 
that  may  well  double  the  woi*  of  the 
committee. 

In  addition,  the  committee's  seven 
standing  subcommittees  will  continue 
their  legislative  and  oversight  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  aspects  of  the  Post  Office, 
Civil  Service,  and  the  census,  as  high- 
lighted below: 
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Response  to  the  administration's 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  postal  and 
revenue  forgone  subsidies,  which  may 
eliminate  Saturday  mail  delivery; 

The  Civil  Service  retirement  system, 
including  frequency  and  indexing  of 
cost-of-living  adjustments,  social  secu- 
rity coverage  for  Federal  employees 
and  Members  of  Congress,  and  appro- 
priate minimum  retirement  ages; 

The  administration's  proposal  to 
completely  reform  the  Federal  pay 
and  benefit  systems; 

Review  of  the  anticipated  adminis- 
tration proposal  for  revising  position 
classification  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

Oversight  of  implementation  of  the 
merit  pay  system  and  the  SES  bonus 
system; 

Oversight  of  changes  in  the  Federal 
employees'  group  life  insurance  pro- 
gram; 

Reauthorization  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's use  of  alternative  work 
schedules — flexible  and  compressed 
workweeks; 

Oversight  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
ments  use  of  contractors  and  consult- 
ants, and  resultant  effects  on  Govern- 
ment productivity  and  service  to  the 
public; 

Oversight  of  implementation  of  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980; 

Continued  oversight  of  the  census 
undercount  and  monitoring  of  redls- 
tricting  litigation; 

Oversight  of  proposed  Postal  Service 
expenditures  in  excess  of  $1  billion  to 
implement  the  nine-digit  ZIP  code  and 
electronic  mail  services. 

The  committee  also  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  staffing  and  administering 
the  Commission  on  Congressional 
Mailing  Standards,  chaired  by  Mr. 
Udall.  This  bipartisan  Commission 
has  statutory  responsibility  for  review- 
ing Members'  newsletters  to  determine 
whether  they  are  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  39,  United 
Stetes  Code,  relating  to  the  use  of  the 
franking  privilege.  The  conmiittee  in- 
tends to  intensify  the  Commission 
oversight  of  Members'  newsletters. 
The  Commission  also  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  adjudicate  complaints  alleg- 
ing abuse  of  the  frank  and  is  repre- 
senting the  House  in  the  lawsuit 
brought  by  Common  Cause  to  declare 
the  frank  imconstitutional— Common 
Cause  against  the  Postmaster  General. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  these 
massive  new  responsibilities  in  my 
first  term  as  chairman,  the  committee 
will  have  a  lesser  authorization  than 
last  year— but  we  will  meet  our  com- 
mitments. The  subcommittees  and 
FYanking  Commission  will  have  less 
funds  than  last  year  to  operate;  the 
full  conmiittee  will  have  to  reduce 
staff,  committee  expenses,  and  travel. 
The  committee  will  attempt,  to  the 
best  of  its  ability  under  these  financial 
restraints,  to  meet  the  promise  of  our 
origirml  budget  justification  presented 


to  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief  attempt 
to  set  the  record  straight  regarding 
some  unfortunate  language  contained 
in  the  minority  views  of  the  report  ac- 
companying House  Resolution  115, 
dealing  with  the  investigative  funding 
for  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

For  the  record,  it  is  important  to  re- 
state that  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
Redlstricttng  Data  Center  was  to  pro- 
vide a  bipartisan  staff  which  would 
give  all  Members  a  chance  to  conven- 
iently obtain  accurate  tools  and  infor- 
mation by  which  they  could  analyze 
any  redistricting  proposals  emanating 
from  their  States.  There  was  never 
any  plan  that  this  staff  would  attempt 
to  develop  an  overall  redistricting 
strategy  for  a  State  or  in  any  way  at- 
tempt to  usurp  any  State  responsibili- 
ty. 

However,  for  the  minority  views  to 
indicate  that  it  is  illegal  for  am  entity 
representing  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  provide  a  service  for  census  in- 
formation, maps,  aind  population  data 
to  Members  who  are  confronted  with  a 
redistricting  plan  or  plans  is  a  distor- 
tion of  the  rights  of  Members  or  of 
the  House  and  to  suggest  that  the 
committee  got  "a  free  gift  of  unneeded 
staff"  totally  ignores  our  testimony 
before  the  Accounts  Subcommittee 
and  the  original  action  by  the  House 
Administration  Committee  to  cut 
$461,000  from  our  budget.  I  invite 
anyone  to  show  me  the  extra  staff. 
Indeed,  our  majority  investigative 
staff  numbers  exactly  the  same  as  last 
year:  10.  And  that  I  might  add,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  one  of  the  smallest  Investi- 
gative staffs  in  the  House. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio),  for  his 
kind  words.  His  efforts  have  been  her- 
culean. I  know  he  has  tried  hard,  and  I 
think  next  year  we  will  try  even 
harder. 

At  this  time  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Skzkn).    

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new 
Member  of  this  body  I  am  getting  a 
little  confused.  I  have  watched  an 
awful  lot  of  posturing  and  what  we 
call  in  our  country  toe  dancing  this 
afternoon  in  this  body.  We  have  gone 
over  the  figures  several  hundred 
times,  and  I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  the  words  that  I  keep  hear- 
ing around  the  Halls  of  Congress  such 
as  "responsibility  to  the  people  that 
elected  us,"  and  "the  message  that  we 
got  on  November  4,"  had  some  kind  of 
substance  to  them.  It  is  recognized  by 
Members  of  the  majority  as  well  as 
the  minority  that  we  do  not  have  any 
monopoly  on  all  the  good  guys  or  good 


gals,  because  it  is  hard  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  my  newfound  friends  over 
here  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle 
are  not  as  cherubic  as  they  look. 

Who  could  distrust  an  honest  face 
like  that  of  the  gentlemen  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Wright,  or  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  or 
anyone  else?  Of  course  not. 

But  the  point  is  this:  The  senior 
Members  of  my  party  have  been  tell- 
ing me  that  there  is  a  deviousness 
behind  all  that  cherubic  facade,  and  I 
am  beginning  to  believe  it,  because, 
first  of  all,  I  hear  another  word 
around  in  this  body,  and  that  is 
"signal."  What  kind  of  signal  are  we 
sending  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  If  we  are  asking  them  to 
accept  austerity  and  cuts,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  here  in  this  body?  I  think 
that  is  the  reason  I  am  down  here 
today  to  say  that  I  got  the  signal,  and 
I  am  sure  that  everyone  in  this  body 
has  received  the  signal. 

The  point  is  this,  that  if  they  are 
going  to  accept  cuts,  then  we  should 
start  in  this  body  by  accepting  cuts. 
One  of  the  most  overblown  operations 
we  have  got  is  the  committee  struc- 
ture, and  there  is  not  any  doubt  about 
it. 

While  I  am  at  it,  I  want  to  say  this 
to  my  friends,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne)  that  not  in  one  case  has  infor- 
mation that  they  have  provided  us 
been  refuted  accurately  during  the  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon.  Not  once  has 
anybody  accurately  refuted  any  of  the 
data  that  we  have  been  operating  on. 

Our  point  has  been  this:  The  $3  mil- 
lion across  the  board  should  be  cut 
plus  10  percent  from  the  expenditures 
for  the  committees  last  year.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  entirely  imreasonable. 
But  I  cannot  Ijelieve  that  the  majority 
is  trying  to  sit  here  today— or  stand 
here,  whatever  you  prefer— and  tell  us 
that  what  they  are  proposing  is  not 
like  telling  your  wife  that  her  credit 
card  limit  is  $2,000,  but  we  are  going  to 
save  money  by  cutting  that  limit  10 
percent.  That  is  just  about  how  much 
sense  that  makes  in  the  program  that 
we  have  been  offering,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  going  to  go  with  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
would  like  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dunn). 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  oppose  House  Resolution  115  which 
would  increase  already  bloated  com- 
mittee budget.  Instead,  I  support  the 
motion  to  recommit  this  matter  with 
instructions  to  report  back  a  resolu- 
tion providing  for  significant  cuts  in 
committee  spending. 

Recently,  I  introduced  a  resolution. 
House  Resolution  98,  which  would 
reduce  total  committee  funding  levels 
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by  10  percent  from  what  was  spent  in 
1980.  Within  48  hours  of  my  an- 
nouncement, every  one  of  my  class- 
mates on  this  side  of  the  aisle  had 
made  clear  their  desire  to  support  my 
resolution.  Many  distinguished  Mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  sup- 
ported our  efforts. 

The  foundation  of  this  broad  sup- 
port is  clear.  My  distinguished  col- 
leagues and  I  cannot,  in  good  faith 
and  without  embarrassment,  return  to 
our  districts  and  ask  our  constituents 
to  cut  back— knowing  that  we  have  ap- 
proved an  increase  in  our  committee 
budgets. 

Last  November,  the  American  people 
elected  a  President  who  promised  to 
stem  the  growth  in  Federal  spending. 
Several  score  of  my  collegues  were 
elected,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  same 
platform.  We  are  now  charged  with 
the  responsibility  to  act  on  this  man- 
date and  cut  Federal  spending. 

The  President  has  presented  his  pro- 
gram. He  has  asked  every  American  to 
sacrifice.  In  return,  he  has  promised, 
and  I  for  one.  believe,  that  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  will  benefit. 

Now  we,  the  Congress,  have  the  op- 
portunity to  shoulder  our  fair  share  of 
the  Nation's  economic  burden,  to  sac- 
rifice for  the  good  of  the  Nation.  In- 
stead of  asking  more  of  the  people  we 
represent  and  less  of  ourselves,  we  are 
presented  with  the  opportunity  to  lead 
by  example.  The  depth  of  support  for 
this  brand  of  leadership  is  both  note- 
worthy and  gratifying. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
that  in  these  times  of  economic  hard- 
ship we  carmot  act  as  if  this  is  business 
as  usual.  We  must  oppose  House  Reso- 
lution 115. 

Our  distinguished  majority  leader, 
Mr.  Wright,  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution  before 
us.  It  ostensibly  provides  for  a  cut  of 
10  percent  from  last  year's  authorized 
levels.  No  one  here,  however,  is  fooled 
by  this  proposal.  We  all  know  that  the 
bulk  of  the  proposed  cut  is  taken  from 
the  House  Information  System,  and 
that  very  little  is  actually  cut  from  the 
committees  themselves,  this  small  re- 
duction in  budget  authority,  as  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  is  insig- 
nificant when  what  we  should  be 
doing  here  is  cutting  spending. 

I  strongly  support  the  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL),  on  his  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions.  This  motion  cuts  10  per- 
cent from  last  year's  total  spending 
level  and  is  a  serious  attempt  to  get 
the  spending  of  this  House  under  con- 
trol. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  talking  about 
two  words.  Those  two  words  are  "lead- 
ership" and  "cut."  My  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  seem  to 
think  they  understand  what  the  word 
"cuts"  means.  I  challenge  that  state- 
ment. If  they  really  think  they  know 
what  cuts  means,  why  do  they  not  talk 


to  the  unemployed  automobile 
worker?  With  30  percent  fewer  em- 
ployed than  last  year,  there  is  a  cut. 
When  75  percent  of  the  people  of  this 
country  cannot  afford  to  buy  an  aver- 
age house,  there  is  a  cut.  I  do  not 
think  this  body  imderstands  insulated 
within  these  walls,  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  'cuts." 

The  second  word  is  "leadership."  Are 
we  so  good  as  to  say  we  are  willing  to 
pass  laws  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
people  out  there  and  not  live  by  the 
same  laws?  I  challenge  my  colleagues 
on  those  two  words. 

The  premise  of  our  actions  today 
should  be  clear.  Those  who  would  lead 
should  do  so  by  example,  not  by 
asking  others  to  do  something  they 
themselves  are  unwilling  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston). 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
listened  to  the  debate  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  this  afternoon,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  certain  of  my  colleagues 
have  tended  to  translate  quality  of  leg- 
islation into  dollars  spent  or  time  de- 
voted to  the  effort.  I  have  to  admit  in 
my  own  life  that  in  many  instances 
what  I  lacked  in  dollars  I  had  to  make 
up  by  hustle.  I  found  that  it  was  worth 
the  effort.  It  was  an  effort  worthwhile 
in  that  it  kept  me  lean,  mean,  and 
trim,  and  perhaps  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  that  has  asked  other 
people  to  cut  back  and  lean  down, 
could  engage  in  the  same  exercise  on 
its  own  behalf. 

D  1615 

One  thing  is  for  sure:  The  prolifera- 
tion of  committees  has,  in  my  consid- 
ered opinion,  probably  reduced  the 
quality  of  legislation. 

Last  week,  at  one  time,  I  was  sched- 
uled for  two  task  forces  and  one  sub- 
committee. It  was  obvious  that  my 
constituents  were  not  getting  their 
money's  worth  because  I  could  not  be 
in  three  places  at  one  time.  Perhaps  if 
we  had  less  sta^f  dreaming  up  fewer 
hearings,  those  of  us  who  are  seriously 
interested  could  make  a  few  more  of 
the  hearings. 

The  staff  has  to  justify  its  existence 
by  creating  these  hearings  and  creat- 
ing position  papers.  And  one  thing  is 
for  sure:  In  November  of  this  year, 
what  the  American  people  asked  for 
was  not  only  less  spending  but  less 
Government.  And  it  does  not  take  a 
very  sophisticated  position  paper  to 
repeal  a  law.  The  tyranny  of  Washing- 
ton can  be  just  as  great  as  the  tyranny 
of  George  III.  And  the  American 
people  are  ready  to  be  free  once  again. 
But  as  long  as  we  have  more  staff  cre- 
ating more  laws,  more  rules  and  more 
regulations,  they  will  never  be  free 
again. 


•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  I  will  support  the  reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  House  com- 
mittees to  conduct  studies  and  investi- 
gations within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions during  this  first  session  of  the 
97th  Congress. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  large 
budgets  of  some  committees  of  the 
House,  and  it  may  be  true  that  some 
committee  staffs  have  grown  too  much 
over  the  years.  I  am  sure  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  all 
committees  have  done  the  very  best 
they  could  to  keep  their  budget  re- 
quests as  low  as  possible.  I  know  that 
is  the  case  with  our  committee.  It  ap- 
pears that  some  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  others. 

The  amount  contained  In  this  reso- 
lution for  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  is  only  $359,551.  Is  it  enough? 
It  is  if  we  do  not  fill  four  staff  posi- 
tions authorized  for  ch&irmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee by  the  rules  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt  and  I  requested  the 
appropriate  amount  when  we  ap- 
peared before  the  Accounts  Subcom- 
mittee, but  the  amount  approved  and 
contained  in  this  resolution  will  not 
allow  us  to  fill  these  positions.  I 
simply  want  the  record  to  take  note  of 
that  fact.  When  the  rules  were 
changed  to  provide  these  slots,  I  was  a 
subcommittee  chairman.  I  was  not  an 
advocate  for  the  rule  change;  however, 
if  the  House  provided  the  slots.  I  think 
the  House  should  be  willing  to  provide 
the  funds  to  fill  them. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  conduct  our 
oversight  activities  to  the  degree  we 
think  we  should,  but  we  will  do  the 
best  job  we  can.  Our  committee  has 
only  34  staff  members  including  clerk 
hire,  professionals,  clerical,  and  inves- 
tigative. Our  staff  is  probably  the 
smallest  in  number,  although  the  com- 
mittee has  jurisdiction  over  the  largest 
single  independent  agency  in  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
the  second  largest  number  of  employ- 
ees—second only  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  We  oversee  an  income  main- 
tenance program  of  more  than  $11  bil- 
lion. The  Veterans'  Administration  op- 
erates the  largest  centrally  directed 
health  care  system  in  the  Nation,  con- 
sisting of  172  medical  centers,  1  inde- 
pendent domiciliary,  and  49  satellite 
or  independent  clinics.  All  medical 
centers  provide  hospital  and  outpa- 
tient care.  92  operate  nursing  home 
care  units  and  15  operate  domiciliar- 
ies. 

The  agency  oversees  one  of  the  larg- 
est education  programs  in  the  world. 
In  fiscal  year  1979  nearly  1.3  million 
veterans  and  active  duty  personnel  re- 
ceived educational  benefits  under 
what  is  commonly  termed  the  GI  bilL 
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The  VA  is  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
providers  of  housing  assistance  with 
its  veterans'  home  loan  programs. 

Life  insurance  protection  for  the  Na- 
tion's service  personnel  and  veterans  is 
provided  under  five  separate  programs 
administered  by  the  VA  and  three  pro- 
grams supervised  by  the  Agency.  At 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1979  these  eight 
programs  provided  coverage  exceeding 
$105  billion  to  nearly  8  million  in- 
sureds. 

The  Department  of  Memorial  Af- 
fairs of  the  VA  is  responsible  for  the 
national  cemetery  program,  the  head- 
stone and  marker  program,  the  memo- 
rial marker  and  plot  program,  and  the 
State  cemetery  grants  program. 

Of  the  24  permanent  and  select  com- 
mittees included  in  the  funding  resolu- 
tion, only  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  has  a  smaller  budget.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  carry  out  our  oversight  and 
legislative  responsibilities  under  our 
budget  this  year,  but  we  wiU  do  it.  I 
fully  recognize  the  need  to  cut  back  on 
expenses  and  I  support  efforts  of  the 


leadership  to  reduce  expenses  to  oper- 
ate the  House.  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs is  the  one  committee  that  has  not 
substantially  increased  its  staff  and 
expenses  over  the  yesu^.  The  record 
clearly  establishes  that  fact.  In  1975 
the  House  approved  a  budget  for  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of 
$460,000.  This  year,  under  this  resolu- 
tion, the  committee  budget  would  be 
limited  to  $359,551. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  member 
of  the  committee  under  three  great 
chairmen— the  late  Olin  E.  "Tiger" 
Teague,  Bryan  Dom,  and  Ray  Rob- 
erts. They  were  extremely  careful 
with  the  taxpayers'  money  and  I 
intend  to  carry  out  my  responsibilities 
as  chairman  the  same  way  they  did— 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
g\xished  gentleman  from  Illinois,  my 
good  friend,  Frank  Annunzio,  for  the 
kindness  he  and  other  members  of  his 
subcommittee  displayed  when  we  ap- 
peared before  his  subcommittee  earli- 


er this  month.  The  subcommittee  has 
a  tough  and  thankless  Job  to  do.  In  my 
view  it  does  it  well.  All  Members  of  the 
House  appreciate  the  fine  leadership 
of  the  very  able  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommitte,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California,  Robert 
Badham.  I  shall  support  the  resolution. 
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•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
I  want  the  record  to  show  that  our 
committee  has  accomplished  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  oversight  and  investi- 
gation with  a  mlnimimi  of  expendi- 
tures. The  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee over  the  years  has  been  frequently 
held  up  as  a  shining  example  of  fiscal 
frugality  and  commonsense  manage- 
ment. 

I  join  the  committee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  in  his  con- 
cern that  we  win  be  able  to  discharge 
our  responsibilities  with  the  amount 
we  have  been  assigned  in  this  resolu- 
tion. The  minority  now  has  four  sub- 
committee staff  positions  that  are  un- 
filled. House  Resolution  115  initially 
contained  sufficient  funds  for  salaries 
for  these  positions  as  well  as  funds  for 
necessary  investigations. 

Should  the  ranking  members  of 
these  subcommittees  elect  to  fill  the 
four  positions,  then  our  ability  to  con- 
duct needed  investigations  and  studies 
with  the  remaining  funds  will  be 
sorely  taxed. 

I  applaud  the  leadership  of  the 
House  for  its  drive  to  cut  operating 
costs.  The  need  to  do  so  is  well  docu- 


mented; however,  our  committee  is 
being  forced  to  pay  a  price  for  its  past 
frugality  when  across-the-board  cuts 
are  made. 

Like  the  chairman,  I  wUl  support  the 
resolution,  but  it  should  be  crystal 
clear  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has,  in  the  past,  been  prudent 
in  its  expenditures  and  will  continue 
to  be  so.« 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
vote  to  come,  the  House  wiU  begin  a 
venture  for  which  there  is  a  collective 
will  to  success  among  the  people— we 
have  a  command  to  rebuild  America, 
from  the  inside  to  the  outside,  top  to 
bottom,  left  to  right. 

Answering  that  order  is  an  epic  task 
that  requires  meticulous  preparation 
because  success  will  rise  or  fall  on  the 
preparation;  and  we  will  vote  today  on 
the  quality  of  that  preparation. 

So  this  is  an  Important  vote  and  not 
a  political  game  called  rig  the  record. 

And  the  importance  of  it  makes  it 
appropriate  to  give  sincere  thought  to 
some  age-old  r\iles  for  success. 

The  first  rule  is,  know  what  you  are 
trying  to  do. 

The  second  rule  is,  be  sure  you  have 
the  right  tools  for  the  work  you  want 
to  do. 


We  are  in  the  middle  of  debate  that 
was  heard  countless  times  in  preparing 
these  budgets,  and  the  argument 
amounts  to  justification  for  approach- 
ing our  responsibilities  less  than 
wholeheartedly. 

These  justifications  generally  were: 
"we  can't  have  the  Senate  cutting 
their  committee  budgets  more  than 
the  House  *  *  •  we  can't  have  budgets 
that  show  an  increase,  no  matter  how 
necessary,  when  we  will  be  requiring 
the  people  to  do  with  less  *  •  •  we 
can't  duplicate  bureaucracy  •  •  •  we 
can't  explain  doing  business  as 
usual  •  •  *." 

I  place  these  arguments  in  a  group  I 
call  the  can't's. 

Too  often  repeated,  applied  mind- 
lessly for  the  record  to  too  many  Situa- 
tions, can't  becomes  cant,  a  particular- 
ly political  manifestation  of  hypocrisy; 
and  the  holy  writ  that  is  the  record  of 
the  people's  voice  become  apochrypha, 
which  can  lead  you  into  trouble  in 
matters  of  faith  and  politics. 

But  on  one  thing  the  can't-sayers 
are  right:  we  can't  do  business  as 
usual. 

We  have  to  do  business  better  than 
usual.  Better  than  it  has  been  done  in 
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the   tenure   of  most  sitting   in   this 
Chamber. 

Mi.  Speaker,  it  is 
apply  the  first  rule: 
are  trying  to  do. 

What  do  the  people  expect  of  us? 
What  are  we  trying  to  do? 

The  list  is  not  long,  but  is  awe  inplr- 
ing  in  its  ambition. 

We  are  expected  to  rebuild  the  Gtov- 
emment,  changing  policies  that  have 
relentlessly  hammered  away  chunks  of 
our  Industrial  base  until  the  people 
fear  the  economy  will  fall  of  its  own 
weight. 

Yet  our  responsibility  is  to  preserve 
what  works. 

We  are  expected  to  rebuild  the  econ- 
omy, removing  from  that  monument 
to  energy  and  ingenuity  the  encrusted 
droppings  of  the  years. 

Yet  our  responsibility  is  to  preserve 
the  finely  chiseled  features  of  free- 
dom, independence,  and  humanity  as 
we  rebuild. 

We  are  expected  to  show  a  sterner 
face  to  the  world,  linking  foreign 
policy  and  defense  more  directly  to 
our  self-interest. 

Yet  we  must  find  the  balance  be- 
tween what  is  necessary  and  a  wrath- 
ful rapacity  the  people  will  not  toler- 
ate. 

And  we  are  expected  to  reorder  the 
lives  of  all  Americans  as  we  cut  budg- 
ets and  taxes;  by  the  way  we  cut.  we 
will  reorder. 

Yet  we  are  commanded  to  wield  the 
knife  carefully. 

Everyone  here  swore  just  weeks  ago 
to  uphold  the  Constitution,  which 
states  squarely  our  only  reasons  for 
being  in  Congress  assembled:  "*  •  •  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  'the  common  defense,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  •  •  ••• 

These  are  not  things  to  be  undertak- 
en lightly  or  with  guesswork  or  with 
poor  tools. 

Pacts  are  our  best  tools,  our  only 
tools,  Mr.  Speaker.  They  are  versatile. 
They  are  hard  and  they  have  life. 
They  are  father  and  mother  to  reason 
and  truth.  They  are  nail,  hammer, 
lumber,  forge,  anvil,  and  blueprint. 

Only  in  the  clash  of  facts  can  we 
hear  the  ring  of  truth  and  only  with 
fact  can  we  build  what  is  expected, 
what  the  customer  has  ordered. 

Nothing  else  will  do.  The  difference 
between  factual  and  substantially  fac- 
tual is  the  difference  between  merit 
and  meretricious. 

Now  facts,  and  true  understanding 
of  them,  are  not  gifts.  They  are  nei- 
ther entitlements  nor  perquisites  that 
accrue  to  Members  of  Congress  when 
the  election  returns  are  certified  or 
when  the  Member's  button  goes  on 
the  lapel. 

For  facts  we  must  dig,  and  for  under- 
standing, dig  deeper  still.  It  is  hard 
work.  It  is  important  work.  False  leads 


are  many.  To  assist  us  in  this  work  we 
have  committee  staff. 

Work  on  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee is  the  most  important  work  we 
have.  Here  we  look  at  the  facts,  draw 
blueprints  and  build. 

So  we  need  strong  committees, 
better  committees,  not  weaker  com- 
mittees. We  need  to  do  business  better 
than  usual. 

The  recommendations  before  you 
from  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration are  meant  to  deliver  to  the 
people,  in  accordance  with  their  expec- 
tations and  our  oath  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  best  possible  rebuUt  America 
at  the  least  possible  cost. 

And  the  committee  budgets  are  built 
on  fact,  particularly  when  compared 
with  what  may  be  said  about  the 
Senate. 

The  House  fact  is,  the  investigative 
budget  before  you  now  for  our  com- 
mittee work  is  9.5  percent  below  what 
was  requested  by  responsible  chairman 
and  2.5  percent  below  what  was  au- 
thorized last  year.  That  is  economy. 

But  the  Senate  fact  is,  removing  the 
smoke.  Turning  up  the  lights,  looking 
up  the  sleeve,  that  the  Senate  has 
dropped  below  last  year's  authoriza- 
tion by  only  about  1  percent. 

The  House  fact  is,  our  committee 
staff  will  be  about  6.2  percent  below 
last  year's  levels  and  number  no  more 
than  1,661. 

But  the  Senate  fact  is,  considering 
their  specially  designed  clerk-hire  pro- 
visions, that  the  Senate  will  have  com- 
mittee staff  numbering  1.734. 

Senate  facts  often  are  not  sharp 
tools.  Their  edge  has  a  particular  duU- 
ing  slant,  or  cant,  to  it. 

If  we  cut  to  a  point  10  percent  below 
last  year's  expenditures,  as  some 
would  demand,  we  put  the  House  and 
our  oath  at  the  mercy  of  the  Senate, 
the  White  House,  and  the  aggregate  of 
some  of  the  larger  industries  and  orga- 
nizations with  which  we  deal. 

To  those  who  would  say  sincerity  de- 
mands this  10-percent  cut,  I  answer, 
make  the  same  cuts  in  your  personal 
office  staff  and  spending,  and  then  I 
will  believe  you  are  working  at  rebuild- 
ing and  not  merely  playing  rig  the 
record. 

Cut,  outmanned,  we  will  find  our- 
selves unable  to  test  important  facts 
for  cant  or  disguised  flaw.  To  cripple 
the  ability  of  the  House  to  make 
sound  independent  judgment  for  polit- 
ical gamesmanship  is  irresponsibility 
verging  on  the  reckless. 

You  must  remember,  the  people  are 
like  a  demanding  military  officer— 
they  want  results,  not  excuses. 

So  let  us  do  it  right  the  first  time. 

I  say,  let  us  do  what  we  were  elected 
to  do.  Let  us  be  mindful  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  expectations  of  the  people, 
and  the  true  nature— the  almost  revo- 
lutionary nature — of  our  marching 
orders. 

And  I  say  let  us  start  by  approving 
these    budget   recommend&tions    and 


giving  our  committees  the  strength  to 
dig  out  the  facts  however  deep  they 
may  be  buried. 

It  is  a  time  in  which  we  must  do 
business  much  better  than  usual.* 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  one  of  the  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  recognizes  the 
need  to  cut  Federal  spending  of  all 
types.  Furthermore,  I  also  recognize 
the  need  for  this  House  to  take  the 
lead  in  doing  so  as  a  gesture  to  the  rest 
of  this  Nation  that  we,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  are  prepared  to  make  the 
sacrifices  needed  to  get  Federal  spend- 
ing under  control. 

However,  I  also  feel  that  the  House 
Administration  Committee  and  its 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  formulating  com- 
mittee budgets  that  accomplish  the 
goal  we  want,  and  that  is  the  reduc- 
tion in  spending  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  know  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  talk  about  how  spending  in  the 
House  compares  with  the  committee 
funding  resolutions  passed  earlier  this 
year  for  the  other  body. 

The  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee recommendations  are  above  those 
figures  approved  in  the  Senate  by 
about  $1.2  million,  but  there  are  some 
figiires  not  included  in  the  other 
body's  committee  funding  resolution 
that  I  think  are  important  and  that 
should  be  recognized  by  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

For  example,  each  Member  of  the 
other  body  receives  under  its  rules  an 
allowance  known  as  the  legislative  as- 
sistance allowance.  That  allowance 
amounts  to  $183,801  per  Senator  or 
$18.3  million  a  year  above  and  beyond 
clerk-hire  allowances  and  above  and 
beyond  the  committee  funding  resolu- 
tions. Those  funds  are  provided  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  providing 
staff  support  for  committee  activities. 
Needless  to  say.  none  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  body  has  this  resource  availa- 
ble. 

In  addition,  the  other  body  has  a 
separate  budget  for  the  computer  serv- 
ices provided  to  its  committees.  Funds 
allocated  for  that  support  service  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  total 
about  $17  million  and  is  not  reflected 
in  the  committee  funding  resolutions 
of  the  other  body.  Together  those  two 
items,  the  legislative  assistance  allow- 
ance and  the  funds  for  computer  serv- 
ices total  about  $35  million,  a  figure 
that  almost  doubles  the  $41.6  million 
dollars  approved  by  the  Senate  for 
their  committees. 

By  comparison,  our  own  committee 
funding  resolutions  include  all  funds 
for  staff  salaries  and  travel  and  all 
funds  for  computer  services  for  indi- 
vidual Members  offices  and  commit- 
tees. That  is  an  important  factor  to  be 
considered  today  as  we  discuss  the  res- 
olutions reported  out  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee. 
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That  committee  has  done  its  Job  in 
overseeing  the  budgets  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  has  voluntarily 
taken  action  to  reduce  authorizations 
for  each  committee.  They  are  to  be 
commended  for  that  work  and  their 
actions  deserve  our  support.* 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
consider  a  wide  range  of  budget  cuts 
proposed  by  President  Reagan,  from 
dairy  price  supports  to  foreign  aid,  the 
House  of  Representatives  must  look  at 
its  own  budget  and  pare  down  spend- 
ing as  well.  I  support  and  will  vote  for 
the  E)emocratlc  leadership  amendment 
to  cut  the  House's  budget  by  10  per- 
cent. This  reduction  Is  a  16- percent  cut 
from  the  committees'  requests. 

I  support  this  amendment  for  two 
reasons.  First,  as  we  ask  the  American 
taxpayer  to  help  in  the  fight  against 
inflation,  we  the  elected  officials  must 
also  do  our  part  to  bring  the  Federal 
budget  under  control.  After  all.  our 
budgets  come  from  the  same  place  as 
those  of  our  Federal  agencies— the 
wallets  and  pocketbooks  of  hard-work- 
ing Americans.  It  is  unfair  to  ask  ev- 
eryone else  to  trim  the  fat  without 
making  sacrifices  ourselves. 

Second.  I  also  believe  that  we  can 
streamline  the  operations  of  the 
House,  our  offices  and  committees, 
rather  than  continuing  to  add. 
expand,  and  spend.  We  should  be 
taking  a  hard  look  at  our  committees' 
structure  and  responsibilities.  We 
should  be  working  to  eliminate  dupli- 
cation among  the  various  committees. 
We  should  be  moving  to  revamp  out- 
dated committees  and  committee  juris- 
dictions to  tnily  reflect  the  problems 
of  the  1980's.  Do  we.  for  example, 
really  need  a  committee  concentrating 
on  merchant  marine  problems,  while 
responsibility  for  revitalizing  our  Na- 
tion's industries  is  fragmented  and 
spread  across  many  committees?  I 
voted  to  eliminate  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Narcotics  on  February  25,  be- 
cause It  would  have  meant  costly  du- 
plication In  the  House.  The  cost  of 
this  committee  in  the  last  Congress 
was  $1  million.  Yet,  while  I  certainly 
agree  that  the  goal  of  eliminating  nar- 
cotics traffic  and  abuse  is  a  high  prior- 
ity, I  am  not  convinced  that  another 
House  committee  at  that  price  to  the 
taxpayer  is  the  answer.  Several  other 
committees  are  working  on  this  prob- 
lem. Including  my  own  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment.  We 
can  control  narcotics  by  beefing  up 
the  ability  of  those  agencies  that  must 
deal  with  it — not  by  adding  to  our  pay- 
rolls. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  vote  to 
cut  House  funding  so  that  this 
Member  of  Congress  can  help  stem  a 
rising  inflation  and  pare  down  ovu*  own 
bureaucracy.* 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  know  It  will  be  to  the  delight  of 
my  colleagues  and  friends  on  the 
other  side  that,  in  thanking  both  the 


chairman  of  the  full  committee  of  the 
subcommittee  for  their  friendship  and 
hard  work  during  this  arduous  and 
trying  process,  I  have  no  more  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

uasrouBn  ofterxd  by  lot.  wright 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wright: 
Strike  section  2  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Sec.  2.  The  committees  and  amounts  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  are:  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  11.183.680:  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  $1,184,840;  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  $952,223;  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
$2,414,919;  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. $275,187;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  $2,565,448;  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  $3,750,000;  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  $1,800,119;  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  $2,229,402:  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  $1,219,000: 
Committee  on  House  Administration- 
House  Information  Systems,  $7,509,560;  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
$938,700:  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  $1,219,615:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. $1,350,410;  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  $1,581,241:  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 
$540,000;  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
avil  Service,  $902,500:  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  $1,806,373:  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  $530,738:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  $1,820,928;  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  $776,000;  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 
$450,000:  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
$352,490;  and  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  $2,252,000. 

Section  6.  subparagraph  1.  after  the  word 
expenses"   insert   the  following:    "(not   in 
excess  of  $7,509,560)". 

Mr.  WRIGHT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  116,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Badham)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  I  have  just  offered  would 
reduce  the  total  amount  of  authoriza- 
tions granted  for  last  year  by  an  ag- 
gregate of  10  percent.  We  think  this  Is 
an  appropriate  action  for  the  Congress 
to  take.  This  Is  precisely  what  the 
other  body  did.  The  other  body  re- 
duced authorizations  for  this  year  ex- 


actly 10  percent  below  the  amounts 
authorized  last  year.  So  we  think  it 
right  and  proper  that  we  do  the  same 
thing. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  it  would  be  fit- 
ting, at  a  time  when  Congress  is  call- 
ing upon  all  of  the  administrative 
agencies  to  demonstrate  austerity,  for 
us  to  give  our  own  demonstration  of 
austerity.  When  we  are  calling  upon 
the  departments  of  the  Government 
to  discipline  their  own  spending.  It 
seemed  appropriate  that  we  give  an 
example  of  self -discipline. 

When  we  consider  that  the  cost  of 
operating  a  congressional  committee 
probably  has  risen  during  the  past 
year  by  6  or  7  percent,  a  10-percent  re- 
duction below  last  year's  authorized 
level  probably  amounts  in  real  terms 
to  a  reduction  of  somewhere  In  the 
nature  of  16  or  17  percent. 

What  we  are  doing  Is  precisely  what 
a  group  of  Members  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle  requested  be  done 
In  a  letter  dated  March  9  to  Hon. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  our  Speaker. 
This  group  of  52  Members  of  the  Re- 
publican freshman  class,  writing  to 
Speaker  O'Neill,  sent  a  resolution 
signed  by  all  of  them.  That  resolution 
begins  with  this  "Whereas": 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  cut  its  staff  allo- 
cation for  standing  committees  by  10  per- 
cent. .  .  . 

It  follows  then  with  a  second  clause: 

Whereas  following  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  we  believe  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  be  exercising  fiscal  re- 
straint. 

It  concludes  with  the  following  re- 
solving clause: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  proceed  to  cut  by  10  percent  on 
the  average  the  cost  of  the  staffs  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  House. 

Well,  that  is  just  exactly  what  this 
amendment  will  do.  It  will  cut  by  10 
percent,  on  the  average,  the  authoriza- 
tions for  last  year.  We  think  it  is  a 
good  example.  We  think  it  is  an  exam- 
ple of  austerity. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  DUNN.  A  point  of  clarification. 

The  resolution  offered  by  the  52 
freshmen  asked  to  cut  staffs  by  10  per- 
cent. That  Is  what  it  asked  to  do.  The 
gentleman  just  said  his  amendment 
would  indeed  do  that,  cutting  the  au- 
thorization of  the  staff  by  10  percent. 
The  gentleman  threw  an  extra  word  in 
there. 

A  point  of  clarification.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman saying  the  two  points  are  the 
same? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Perhaps  I  misread 
the  resolution,  but  I  think  I  read  it 
correctly;  at  least  I  interpret  it  some- 
what literally.  The  first  clause  is: 
"Whereas,  the  Senate  has  cut  its  staff 
allocation  for  standing  committees  by 
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10  percent,"  and  then  it  resolves  that 
we  should  do  the  same  thing  on  an 
average.  We  are  doing  exactly  what 
the  Senate  did  in  adopting  my  amend- 
ment. The  Senate  did  not  cut  10  per- 
cent below  what  was  expended  last 
year;  the  Senate  cut  10  percent  below 
what  was  authorized  last  year. 

Now,  let  me  address  myself  very 
briefly  to  the  suggestion  that  a  reduc- 
tion should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
what  was  expended  last  year.  That 
would  be  sheer  folly.  That  would  set 
up  a  compulsion  on  the  part  of  every 
committee  to  expend  every  penny  it 
gets  upon  the  theory  that  If  it  fails  to 
do  so,  it  will  be  cut  even  deei>er  when 
the  cuts  come.  That  would  be  the  kind 
of  a  procedure  that  would  reward 
profligacy  and  punish  frugality. 
Therefore,  on  all  counts,  it  would  seem 
implausible  in  the  extreme  to  base  our 
reductions  upon  the  question  of  how 
much  actually  was  spent  last  year. 
Therefore,  we  are  doing  exactly  what 
the  resolution  seems  to  call  upon  us  to 
do,  which  is  to  do  what  the  Senate  did, 
and  we  are  doing  what  the  Senate  did. 

Mr.  DUNN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  my  question.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  was  on  the  resolution  of 
the  52  freshmen  and  not  the  other 


body.  Our  resolution  calls  for  a  10-per- 
cent actual  cut.  Forgetting  the  other 
body,  I  am  talking  about  the  52.  The 
gentleman  made  the  statement  earlier 
about  the  resolution  of  the  52  Con- 
gressmen. It  did  not  talk  about  author- 
ized-level cuts.  It  talked  about  a  10- 
percent  cut  instead.  The  gentleman 
made  the  statement  that  his  amend- 
ment does  that  at  the  authorization 
level.  I  say  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  authorization  level  and 
what  the  resolution  from  the  fresh- 
man class  called  for. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  presented  by  the  freshman 
Republicans  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 
Resolution  op  New  Refubucam  Mnrams 
OP  THE  97th  Congress 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  cut  its  staff  allo- 
cation for  standing  committees  by  10  per- 
cent; and 

Whereas  following  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  we  believe  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatlves  should  be  exercising  fiscal  re- 
straint: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tives  should  proceed  to  cut  by  10  percent  on 
the  average  the  cost  of  the  staffs  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  there  may  be 
printed  a  table  outlining  by  committee 
the  1980  authorization,  the  1981  re- 
quest, the  action  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  for  1981,  then  a 
column  demonstrating  the  percent  of 
reduction  below  the  1980  authoriza- 
tion that  this  amendment  which  I 
offer  would  represent,  and  the  final 
column  showing  in  dollar  terms  exact- 
ly how  much  would  be  allowed  to  each 
committee  by  the  amendment  which  is 
presently  before  the  House. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Accounts  Sub- 
committee under  the  chairmanship  of 
Frank  Anwunzio,  did  a  truly  excellent 
job  in  attempting  to  appraise  the  real 
and  the  legitimate  needs  of  each  com- 
mittee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  it  would  be 
demonstrated,  by  reference  to  this 
chart,  that  we  have  indeed  reduced 
total  authorizations  by  some  $4  mil- 
lion below  the  amount  authorized  last 
year.  That  is  what  this  is.  of  course.  It 
Is  an  authorization.  To  compare  an  au- 
thorization with  another  authoriza- 
tion is  to  compare  an  apple  with  an 
apple.  To  compare  an  authorization 
with  the  previous  year's  expenditure 
would  be  to  compare  an  apple  with  an 
orange.  So  we  are  comparing  apples 


with  apples,  and  we  are  also  doing  ex- 
actly what  the  other  body  did  when 
we  reduce  by  10  percent  the  total 
amount  authorized  last  year. 

I  would  suggest,  once  again,  that  I 
think  that  represents  in  real  terms  a 
reduction  of  some  15  or  16  or  perhaps 
17  percent  in  the  amount  available  to 
each  of  the  committees  of  the  House. 

We  have  tried  to  do  this  with  some 
discretion.  Not  every  committee  has 
exactly  the  same  burden  this  year  as  it 


had  last  year.  Not  every  committee  is 
jeing  called  upon  for  the  same  addi- 
tional obligations  this  year.  Obviously, 
this  year  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  is  being  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  a  much  larger 
budget  and  over  new  recommendations 
coming  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  we  are  rec- 
ommending not  a  cut,  but  an  increase 
of  some  15  percent  in  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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In  that  sense,  we  propose  exactly 
what  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee recommended  for  that  purpose. 

The  largest  single  percentage  cut.  in- 
terestingly enough.  Is  a  cut  of  31  per- 
cent which  was  voluntarily  assumed 
by  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee itself.  Honoring  the  action  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  we 
propose  no  change,  and  certainly  no 
further  cut  beyond  the  31 -percent  re- 
duction voluntarily  assumed  by  that 
committee  in  its  own  operating 
amounts. 

The  next  largest  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  some  24  percent  in  the 
amounts  available  for  what  is  known 
as  the  House  Information  Services. 
That  Is  a  conglomerate  activity  that 
has  grown  very  rapidly,  mushrooming 
into  almost  a  $10  million  authorization 
last  year.  And  so  we  believe  that  it 
could  sustain  a  reduction,  and  we  have 
asked  that  a  24-percent  reduction  be 
applied. 

A  14-percent  reduction  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
below  the  amount  that  was  authorized 
last  year. 

So  the  important  committees  of  the 
House — those  which  have  had  some 
purview  already  over  this  legislation- 
are  demonstrating  a  good  example. 
The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  the  Committee  on  Rules,  no- 
tably among  them,  have  voluntarily 
accepted  larger  than  average  cuts  in 
order  that  some  of  the  other  commit- 
tees charged  with  heavier  than  usual 
responsibilities  might  not  have  to 
assume  cuts  quite  so  large. 

In  that  connection.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  which  obviously  has  a 
larger  burden  than  most  committees 
in  this  particular  Congress,  faced  as  it 
is  with  a  proliferation  of  recommenda- 
tions for  reductions  in  taxes,  should 
not  be  reduced  below  the  amount  of 
last  year's  authorization.  We  think 
that  it  definitely  is  prudence  and  fru- 
gality that  the  committee  is  not 
raised,  and  it  is  not  raised.  It  is  al- 
lowed exactly  the  same  amount  under 
this  amendment  that  it  was  allowed 
last  year. 

I  want  to  suggest  only  that  in  the 
amendment  which  win  be  offered  in 
the  form  of  a  motion  to  recommit  by 
the  Republican  side,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzzl),  would 
reduce  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  by  some  $500,000,  approximate- 
ly one-half-million  dollars,  or  a  20-per- 
cent reduction. 

We  believe  that  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  sustain  a  large  reduction, 
and  yet  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
in  the  form  of  a  motion  to  recommit 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
would  reduce  it  by  some  25  percent. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, which  serves  as  our  eyes  and 
ears,  performs  our  oversight  fimctions 


into  the  operations  of  the  administra- 
tive branch  of  Government,  would  be 
reduced,  according  to  the  piece  of 
paper  that  purports  to  represent  the 
figures  that  will  be  contained  in  the 
motion  to  recommit  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  by  some  $650,000,  or 
a  reduction  of  some  30  percent  in  the 
amount  available  for  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
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And  so  it  goes,  committee  after  com- 
mittee. Based  upon  this,  it  seems  logi- 
cal to  me  that  the  Members  of  the 
House,  wanting  to  make  a  prudent  re- 
duction, wanting  to  make  a  good  and 
noble  and  worthwhile  example,  want- 
ing to  show  our  willingness  to  tighten 
our  own  belts  and  our  own  capacity 
for  self-restraint  and  for  self-disci- 
pline, will  want  to  support  my  amend- 
ment and  thus  to  reduce  the  author- 
ized amount  by  a  total  of  10  percent. 

Surely  we  will  want  to  oppose  the 
draconian  cuts  which  would  rob  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  of  the 
muscle  and  the  sinew  and  the  bone 
that  is  necessary  to  conduct  their 
functions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  would 
see  fit  to  offer  an  amendment.  I  find 
the  amendment  eminently  acceptable; 
hardly  flawed.  There  is  one  flaw  in  it. 
The  direction  is  superb.  The  verbage  is 
fine.  It  just  does  not  go  far  enough. 

But  as  we  learn  from  time  to  time, 
this  is  the  only  game  in  town  and  the 
only  game  in  town  I  believe  has  been 
brought  to  the  Members  indirectly  by 
the  minority  side  which  has  conveyed 
to  the  majority  side  that  the  people 
out  there  want  the  fat  cut  from  the 
Congress,  want  the  fat  cut  from  the 
departments  of  Government  and  want 
our  Government  returned  to  a  lean, 
efficient  body  that  should  not  be 
doing  everybody  else's  business. 

So,  I  am  going  to  support  this 
amendment  because  it  is  the  only 
game  in  town.  I  hope  that  due  credit 
will  be  given  to  the  minority  side  that 
worked  long  and  hard  in  its  support  of 
cutting  the  fat  out  of  the  committee 
system  of  the  budget.  I  think  we  can 
take  the  responsibility  safely  for 
having  the  majority  get  itself  in  a 
mood  where  they  have  pulled  all  the 
budget  resolutions  in,  all  the  commit- 
tee funding  resolutions,  lumped  them 
together  and  came  up  with  an  aggre- 
gate and  then  got  the  hot  idea  of 
saying  maybe  we  ought  to  put  a  little 
cut  on  it.  I  think  that  is  superb.  It  is 
demonstrative  of  the  fact  that  the  mi- 
nority of  this  House  does  have  some 
clout  and  can  encourage  in  proper 
times  and  In  proper  terms  the  major- 
ity to  see  the  light  or  to  see  the  right, 
as  it  will  in  this  case,  to  amend  and  ac- 


tually reduce  the  authorizations  and 
head  back  In  the  right  direction,  be  it 
W-r-i-g-h-t  or  r-i-g-h-t.  But  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  amendment  and 
say  I  am  glad  to  see  he  is  heading  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  P'rinzel),  my  stable- 
mate  and  good  friend. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
feelings  about  the  Wright  amendment 
are  similar  to  those  of  my  distin- 
guished leader  on  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Basham).  The  majority  leader's 
amendment  does  save  the  people  a  fair 
amount  of  money.  I  am  trying  to 
fig\ire  out  how  much  it  is.  It  is  about 
$3  mUlion.  I  think. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  to  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  $4 
million. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  fig- 
ures would  show  that  it  is  $3.3  million. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  de- 
ducts $39,653,073  from  the  1980  au- 
thorizations of  $43,602,000,  the  gentle- 
man will  get  about  $4  million. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  He  is  still  er- 
roneously comparing  it  with  last  year's 
authorizations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  in  this  case  the 
proper  comparison  is  with  the  bill  or 
the  resolution  that  is  before  us,  the 
House  Administration  resolution.  If 
the  Wright  amendment  is  accepted,  it 
will  lower  the  total  money  in  that  res- 
olution by  $3.3  million. 

The  litany  reads  like  this:  In  1980 
these  committees  spent  $39.9  million. 
This  year  the  requests  by  committee 
chairmen  were  $47.4  million.  The  com- 
mittee resolution  called  for  $42.9  mil- 
lion. The  Wright  motion  calls  for  $39.6 
million. 

My  motion  to  recommit  will  call  for 
$35.3  mUllon.  That  is  a  good  direction, 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  indi- 
cated. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  been  help- 
ful to  the  majority  in  pointing  out  the 
way.  We  are  somewhat  disappointed 
that  their  enlightenment  has  not  been 
complete.  They  have  moved  an  insuffi- 
cient way  toward  true  economy  in  our 
judgment.  But  we  are  delighted  that 
they  have  moved  at  aU,  and,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  day,  we  commend  them. 

I  will  be  very  pleased  to  support  the 
amendment. 

The  Wright  amendment  makes 
token  reductions  in  unnecessarily  high 
spending  by  all  committees— commit- 
tee authorizations  would  still  be  $1.8 
million  above  last  year's  expenditures, 
not  including  HIS. 

The  Frenzel  motion  to  recommit 
makes  real  cuts  of  10  percent  from  last 
year's  expenditures  and  will  save  the 
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from     the    amounts  proposed  in  the  amendment       Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Recobo 
by  Mr.  Wright.  the  following  table: 

TABLE  OF  COMPARISON 
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Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  116,  the  pre- 
vious question  is  considered  as  having 
been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeareci  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were:  yeas  407,  nays 
2,  not  voting  23.  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  16] 
YEAS— 407 

B&mes 

Beard 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Blaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

BUley 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Boner 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

AlbocU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aahbrook 
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Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalts 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 


Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Butler 

Bjrron 

Campbell 

Carman 


Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (n.) 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Oannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 
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DeNardls 

Derrick 
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Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 
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Findley 
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Flippo 

Florlo 

PoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Preniel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydoe 
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Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gliui 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Gradison 

Qramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grlsham 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 


Hansen  cm) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 
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HUer 

Hlllls 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horion 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 
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Hutto 

Hyde 
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Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kjtftenmeier 


Kildee 

Kindness 

KogovBek 

Kramer 

I^Falce 

Lagomarsino 

I^ntos 

lAtU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutiUier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery 


Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Mmltgim 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

Matsui 

Mattox 
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Mazzoli 

McClory 
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McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Michel 

MiUer  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

B4UneU 

Mlnlsh 

MltcheU  (BID) 

Moakley 

MoffeU 

MoUnari 

MontgcHsery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myere 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUlgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obetstatf 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

P'atman 


Patterson 
Paul 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pkkle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Puradl 

RahaU 

Railsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuas 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (K8) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robtnaon 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

RouMelot 
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Rudd 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 
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Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

SeiberUng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 
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Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 


Smith  (NE) 

Smith  <NJ) 

Smith  (OR)     - 

Snowe 
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Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 
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Staogeland 
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suit 

Staton 
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Stokes 
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Stump 

Swift 

Synar 
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Tauitn 
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ThODias 
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Tritde 

Ddall 
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VoUcmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weia 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

waUania(MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

WUaon 

Winn 

Wlrth 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wvtley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tales 

Tatron 

Toung(PL) 

Toung(MO> 

ZeferetU 
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AuColn 
Brown  (OH) 
Cotter 
Pti  I  wo 
Plah 
OlbOons 
Ouyer 
Hlnaon 


Holt 
Lederer 
Lone  (LA) 
MftTks 

MUTlOtt 

Micm 

MitcheU  (NT) 
Mollohan 


QulUen 

Rmncel 

Rose 

Vuider  Jact 

W»nipler 

WyUe 

Tounc  (AK) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

itr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Vander  Ja«t. 
Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mrs.  Holt. 
B4r.  Long  of  Lousiana  with  Mr.  Wylle. 
Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Mica  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 
Ui.  Cotter  with  Mr.  B4arriott 
Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York. 
Mr.  Guyer  with  Mr.  Pish. 
Ms.  Ferraro  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Marks. 
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So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

MOTION  TO  RKCOMMrr 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  opposed  to 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  Qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PRBtzKL  moves  to  recommit  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  115)  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  with  Instructions  to 
report  the  same  to  the  House  forthwith 
with  the  following  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  effective  January  3,  1981,  there  shaU 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  in  accordance  with  this  primary  ex- 
pense resolution  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
specified  in  section  2  for  the  expenses  of  in- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  conducted  by 
each  committee  named  in  such  section,  in- 
cluding expenses— 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants: 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  committee  named  In 
section  3,  for  the  procurement  of  services  of 
individu&l  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the 
legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1948  <2 
DAC.  72a(l));  and 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  conomittee  named  in 
section  4.  for  specialized  training,  pursuant 
to  section  202(j)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
72a(j)).  of  committee  staff  personnel  per- 
forming professional  nonclerical  functions. 
Payments  under  this  resolution  shall  be 
made  on  vouchers  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittee involved,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

S«c.  2.  The  committees  and  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  are:  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  $885,382:  Committee 
on   Agriculture,    $1,003,896;    Committee   on 


Armed  Services,  $952,223;  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
$2,001,690;  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, $186,632:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  $2,204,444;  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  $3,293,530:  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  $1,464,984;  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  $1,872,228:  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  $1,219,000: 
Committee  on  House  Administration- 
House  Information  Systems,  $7,830,113;  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
$938,700;  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  $1,004,753:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, $1,154,460:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  $1,384,953:  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control, 
$501,941:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  $761,827;  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  $1,614,668:  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  $300,011;  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  $1,664,162;  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  $654,073:  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 
$450,000;  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
$278,902;  and  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  $1,753,750. 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
section  2,  each  committee  named  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  use  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
specified  in  such  subsection  for  consultant 
services  under  paragraph  (2)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion, but  this  limitation  shall  not  prevent 
th^  use  of  such  amount  for  any  other  au- 
thorized purpose. 

(b)  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  are:  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. $100,000;  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  $36,000;  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  $5,000;  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  $10,000; 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
$55,200;  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, $28,000:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. $35,000;  Committee  on  Goverrunent 
Operations.  $45,000:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  $100,000;  Committee  on 
House  Administration— House  Information 
Systems,  $304,000:  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  $33,600:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  $90,000;  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  $16,000;  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
$100,000;  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  $30,000;  Committee  on 
Rules.  $12,000:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  $15,000;  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  $350,000:  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  $25,000;  and  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  $50,000. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
section  2.  each  committee  named  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  use  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
specified  in  such  subsection  for  specialized 
training  under  paragraph  (3)  of  the  first 
section,  but  this  limitation  shall  not  prevent 
the  use  of  such  amount  for  any  other  au- 
thorized purpose. 

(b)  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  are:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  $15,000;  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  $3,000:  Committ*^  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  $2,850;  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  $2,000:  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  $5,000:  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration— House  In- 
formation Systems.  $95,000:  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  $3,000:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  $8,000;  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  $2,000;  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology.  $7,600:  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  $2,000:  and  Conunlttee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct, '$4,000. 

Sic.  5.  No  part  of  the  amount  provided  for 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 


Service  in  section  2  may  be  used  to  establish 
or  operate  a  redlstrictlng  data  center  or  any 
similar  unit. 

Sbc.  6.  The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration is  authorized— 

(1)  to  incur  such  expenses  as  the  Commit- 
tee considers  advisable  to  enable  House  In- 
formation Systems  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment, operation,  maintenance,  and  im- 
provement of  ongoing  computer  and  infor- 
mation services  for  the  House,  to  provide 
for  the  investigation  of  additional  computer 
and  information  services  for  the  House,  and 
to  furnish  computer  and  Information  sys- 
tems support  directly  to  Members,  commit- 
tees, and  administrative  offices  of  the 
House: 

(2)  to  expend  funds  received  in  reimburse- 
ment for  computer  services  in  accordance 
with  the  policies  of  the  Conunlttee:  and 

(3)  to  expend  funds  for  the  provision  of 
employment  placement  services,  profession- 
al development  programs,  office  and  person- 
nel management  consultation  services,  and 
periodic  publication  of  handbooks,  guides, 
bulletins,  and  other  matters  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  House. 

Sbc.  7.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  for  any  committee  shall  be 
available  for  Expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  investigation  or  study  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  Investigated  or  studied  for 
the  same  purpose  by  any  other  conunlttee 
of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of  each 
conunlttee  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  investigation  or  study  intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  8.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3, 1982. 

Sec.  9.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  in  accordance  with 
existing  law. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  motion  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Recoiu). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  116,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzix) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Am- 
NUNzio)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  long  day, 
and  on  this  side  we  will  try  not  to  re- 
do much  of  what  has  gone  before.  In- 
stead we  will  try  to  come  to  a  vote 
before  the  full  time  has  been  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit is  not  a  very  complicated  one.  It 
follows  the  form  of  the  Wright  amend- 
ment, except  that  it  goes  much  fur- 
ther. The  committee  brought  to  us  a 
resolution  that  called  for  spending  of 
$42.9  million.  By  adoption  of  the 
Wright  admendment,  we  lowered  the 
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spending  to  $39.6  million.  That  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  was  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  last  year. 

This  motion  to  recommit  will  call  for 
spending  of  $35.3  million.  $4.3  million 
less  than  the  Wright  amendment. 

The  reason  that  I  am  bringing  this 
motion  to  recommit  is  that,  even  with 
the  Wright  amendment,  we  have  still 
approved  a  spending  level  greater  than 
last  year;  about  6  percent  on  the  aver- 
age for  the  committees  that  are  in- 
cluded under  this  resolution. 

My  intention  in  this  motion  to  re- 
commit is  to  bring  the  spending  for 
the  committees  to  about  10  percent— 
actually,  about  9  percent— less  than 
last  year.  That  has  been  the  target  of 
the  Republican  minority  since  we 
began  the  hearings  on  this  budget 
matter. 

Some  of  the  committees  have  been 
increased.  There  are  four  committees; 
House  Administration,  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
and  Intelligence,  that  are  the  same  as 
are  in  the  Wright  amen(iment.  Some 
conunittees  have  l)een  decreased  more 
than  10  percent  over  last  year. 
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A  few  committees  like  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion have  not  been  decreased  at  all. 
But  the  net  result  is  that  if  we  vote  for 
the  motion  to  recommit,  we  will  save 
an  additional  $4.3  million  and  we  will 
cause  the  committees  to  spend  less 
money  than  they  spent  last  year. 

Our  good  majority  leader  indicated 
that  he  wanted  to  compare  apples 
with  apples.  We  want  to  compare  what 
the  committees  are  going  to  spend  this 
year  with  what  they  spent  last  year, 
not  with  what  they  dreamed  about 
last  year,  auid  for  that  reason  I  present 
this  motion  to  recommit. 

I  regret  very  much  that  it  has 
caused  some  suffering  to  some  of  the 
committees  which  l)elieve  that  under 
it  they  would  be  cut  too  much.  I  also 
regret  that  some  committees  had  an 
impression  that  it  was  going  to  l)e  dif- 
ferent from  the  final  form  that  it 
took.  I  am  sorry  about  that,  but  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
this  House  stand  up  for  frugality,  and 
stand  up  for  economy. 

If  we  are  going  to  cut  food  stamps, 
special  education,  and  programs  across 
the  board,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  cut 
our  own  staffs.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
begin  to  sacrifice  right  here  in  the 
Congress. 

This  vote  is  the  test.  It  is  not  the 
most  important  vote  of  the  year,  but  it 
is  the  first  important  vote  of  the  year, 
of  whether  we  believe  in  economy  in 
Government  and  whether  we  believe 
in  real  frugality. 

The  Members  got  a  freebee,  a  piece 
of  cake,  on  the  Wright  amendment. 
That  was  easy.  Now  we  are  going  to 
ask  you  to  make  a  hard  vote,  to  show 
if  you  really  wtuit  to  save  the  public 


some  money.  You  are  all  going  to  be 
measured  today  by  your  performance. 
Either  you  are  going  to  cut  spending 
by  passing  this  motion  to  recommit  or 
you  are  going  to  accept  the  business- 
as-usual  standard.  If  you  vote  against 
the  motion  you  are  going  to  fail  the 
test.  The  people  are  watching  and 
they  are  going  to  know. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annuwzio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  totally  opposed  to 
the  recommittal  motion  and  every 
Member  of  this  body  should  also  be 
opposed.  The  motion  would  not  only 
seriously  affect  the  operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  would 
also  hurt  the  lives  of  virtually  every 
American. 

The  Republicans  are  asking  the 
House  to  operate  on  a  budget  of  $35.3 
million  which  would  be  a  reduction  of 
$5  million  in  actual  expenses  from  the 
previous  year.  This  arbitrary  cut  fails 
to  even  consider  the  10-plus  percent 
inflation  rate  which  this  country  cur- 
rently faces.  So  it  is  not  a  10-percent 
decrease  that  the  Republicans  are 
asking,  but  rather  it  is  more  than  a  20- 
percent  decrease  t)ecause  quite  simply 
with  inflation,  yesterday's  dollar  does 
not  go  as  far  as  today's. 

And  who  will  he  hurt  by  these  vi- 
cious cuts?  By  the  year  2000  more 
than  one-quarter  of  all  the  people  in 
our  country  will  be  60  years  old  or 
older.  And  how  do  the  Republicans 
want  to  face  that  fact?  They  want  to 
give  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  a 
budget  of  only  $865,000,  when  last 
year  the  committee  spent  $1.1  million 
and  produced  some  of  the  most  mean- 
ingful and  worthwhile  hearings  in  the 
Congress.  Are  the  Republicans  pre- 
pared to  go  back  to  their  districts  and 
tell  their  senior  citizens  who  they  pro- 
fess so  loudly  to  represent  that  they 
gutted  the  committee  dealing  with 
senior  citizens'  issues  at  a  time  when 
senior  citizens  need  all  the  help  and 
protection  that  this  t>ody  can  provide 
them? 

And  what  about  the  small  business- 
men that  we  are  told  time  and  time 
again  are  the  backbone  of  our  coun- 
try? The  Small  Business  Committee 
had  only  asked  for  exactly  what  it  was 
authorized  to  spend  in  1980.  It  had 
done  its  job  of  trying  to  cut  spending 
and  to  conserve  as  many  dollars  as 
possible.  But  that  was  not  gcKxl 
enough  for  our  Republican  friends. 
They  chose  to  cut  the  Small  Business 
Committee  more  than  $120,000.  After 
17  years  in  Congress.  I  know  that 
small  businessmen  have  major,  major 
problems.  Small  businessmen  account 
for  much  of  the  mail  generated  in  con- 
gressional offices  and  they  are  not 
going  to  \ye  thrilled  when  they  learn 
that  the  committee  that  handles  their 


problems  is  being  virtually  put  out  of 
business.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  discuss  the  committee  budgets  be- 
cause it  is  the  American  public  that 
will  t>e  faced  with  a  Congress  that  will 
be  unable  to  deal  with  its  problems. 
And  the  American  people  should  know 
that  it  is  the  Republicans  that  want  to 
bring  the  operations  of  the  House  to  a 
standstill.  I  will  say  one  thing  for  our 
Republican  friends,  they  are  not  en- 
gaged in  selective  gutting.  They  want 
to  stab  everyone  with  the  same  fiscal 
knife.  Even  the  veterans  will  have  to 
face  the  wrath  of  the  Republicans. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  is 
the  one  link  that  the  millions  of  veter- 
ans in  our  country  have  with  the 
House  of  Representatives.  These  vet- 
erans depend  upon  that  committee  to 
make  certain  that  they  have  a  strong 
voice  In  Government.  At  a  time  when 
thousands  of  veterans  cannot  find  jobs 
or  are  facing  reduced  rehabilitation 
programs,  and  yes  even  the  cutoff  of 
some  of  their  medical  benefits,  the  Re- 
publicans want  to  do  even  more  to 
damage  these  brave  men  and  women 
who  fought  to  defend  our  country. 
The  Republicans  want  to  give  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  only  about 
$279,000.  a  sut>stantial  cut  from  the 
actual  expenditures  of  the  committee 
from  last  year.  I  suggest  that  if  this 
amendment  passes,  that  the  millions 
of  veterans  across  this  country  not 
bother  to  write  to  Congress  for  help  in 
solving  a  problem  because  the  cominlt- 
tee  that  has  done  a  good  job  in  repre- 
senting them  in  the  past  will  not  have 
enough  money  to  function.  And  any 
Meml>er  of  this  body  who  votes  for 
this  recommittal  motion  with  Its  dis- 
gusting treatment  of  veterans  should 
not  show  his  or  her  face  at  a  veterans 
function  or  march  in  a  Veterans  Day 
parade  again.  The  veterans  do  not 
want  you  marching  down  main 
street— they  want  your  help  fighting 
for  their  rights,  and  if  you  vote  for  the 
recommittal  motion  you  are  not  a 
friend  of  the  veteran. 

President  Reagan  campaigned  and 
was  elected  on  a  promise  of  broad  tax 
cuts.  And  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  RosTEiiKOwsKi).  my  good  friend, 
has  promised  the  President  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  deal 
with  the  tax  legislation  in  a  fair  and 
expeditious  manner  and  I  applaud  him 
for  his  spirit  of  cooperation.  It  is  going 
to  require  a  great  deal  of  time,  effort 
and  staff  to  handle  the  tax  cut  legisla- 
tion. It  requires  tax  experts  who  do 
not  come  cheap.  Yet.  our  Republican 
friends  want  to  reduce  the  budget  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
such  a  low  level  that  I  honestly 
wonder  if  the  committee  will  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  tax  cuts  at  all. 

Let  us  look  at  some  other  examples 
of  the  Republican  philosophy  on 
spending  money.  The  Committee  on 
Narcotic  Abuse  and  Control  would  be 
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slashed.  I  wonder  If  this  means  that 
our  Republican  friends  are  against 
controlling  narcotics.  How  can  we  con- 
trol the  Illegal  drug  traffic  in  this 
country  if  we  do  not  have  the  staff  to 
monitor  the  problems? 

Just  look  up  and  down  the  list  of 
cuts  that  the  Republicans  are  suggest- 
ing. Not  even  the  Senate,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Republicans,  went  that 
far.  The  Senate  Republicans  did  not 
cut  funding  by  10  percent  of  1980  ex- 
penditures, but  rather  they  cut  the 
funding  based  on  10  percent  of  the  re- 
quest in  1980  and  that  is  exactly  what 
was  contained  in  the  motion  of  the 
majority  leader.  I  contend  that  the 
Republicans  do  not  want  to  cut  this 
House— they  want  to  cripple  it.  In  the 
Dear  CoUeague  letter  circulated  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  he  points  out  as  justifica- 
tion for  the  budget  cuts  that  "That  is 
the  type  of  sacrifice  our  constituents 
demand."  Well  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
the  Republican  Members  of  this  body 
do  not  have  constituents  who  are 
senior  citizens,  who  are  smaU  business- 
men or  who  are  veterans.  Certainly, 
those  constituents,  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  represents,  want  reason- 
able budgets  but  they  do  not  want  this 
House  to  put  itself  in  such  a  financial 
bind  that  it  becomes  merely  a  caretak- 
er operation. 

This  motion  must  be  defeated.  It  is  a 
motion  that  deals  with  numbers,  not 
with  human  beings.  It  is  a  motion  that 
deals  with  figures,  not  with  compas- 
sion and  understanding  and  it  is  a 
motion  that  says  to  the  American 
people  that  solely  to  make  ourselves 
look  good  we  want  to  shut  down  the 
committee  system  of  this  Congress.  I 
do  not  intend  to  sit  idly  by  and  let 
that  happen. 

This  is  the  House  of  the  people.  If 
you  do  not  represent  people,  then  vote 
for  the  recommittal  motion.  But  if  you 
represent  people,  then  vote  against 
this  brutal,  unfeeling,  unworkable, 
and  unacceptable  recommittal  motion. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
very  outset  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annuw- 
zio)  not  only  for  the  excellent  speech 
he  has  just  given  with  resi>ect  to  the 
motion  to  recommit  but  for  the  other 
statements  he  made  during  general 
debate  on  the  resolution.  I  also  want 
to  commend  him  for  the  diligent  and 
responsible  work  that  he  has  done  to 
bring  down  the  cost  of  our  staffs  and 
our  committees. 

Now.  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel)  referred  to  some  of  the 
committees  being  cut— he  said  that  h° 
has  regrets  that  some  of  the  commit- 
tees would  be  cut  too  deeply  by  his 
motion— I  am  siire  the  gentleman  from 
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Minnesota  must  have  had  in  mind  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  be- 
cause that  committee  is  as  important 
to  our  country's  national  seciuity  in- 
terests as  any  other  committee  of  the 
House. 

I  would  point  out  that  I  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts  with  a  very  tight  budget  and 
we  were  out  partly  because  we  did  not 
spend  everything  we  were  authorized 
for  1980.  In  other  words  we  were  pe- 
nalized t>ecause  we  acted  responsibly. 

Now,  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  If  they  want  to  see 
padded  budgets  for  committees  in  the 
future,  then  they  should  do  what  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prkn- 
ZKL)  is  recommending  in  his  recommi- 
tal  motion.  Under  his  recommital 
motion,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs—and that  is  the  only  committee  I 
can  speak  about— wiU  be  cut  below  the 
expenditures  for  1980  by  $162,776. 
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With  the  responsibilities  we  have  in 
that  committee,  such  a  cut  will  deny 
the  committee  the  resources  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  responsibilities.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
fully  realizes  what  a  difficult  task  we 
now  have  performing  oversight  of  our 
international  affairs  legislation.  With 
the  gentleman's  motion  it  wUl  be  nec- 
essary to  reduce  staff.  That  will  Impair 
our  ability  to  do  the  oversight  of  the 
executive  branch  that  the  American 
people  deserve.  Furthermore,  with  his 
cut  it  wlU  be  necessary  to  lay  people 
off— including  some  of  the  minority 
staff.  For  these  reasons  this  recommit- 
tal motion  should  be  resoundingly  and 
soundly  defeated. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Ohio     (Mr. 

ElCKART). 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
help  but  be  reminded  about  the  story 
by  a  famous  mldwestem  American 
prohibition  violator,  who  said  that 
when  he  sells  liquor  it  is  caUed  boot- 
legging, but  when  his  patrons  serve  it 
on  silver  platters  in  mansions  it  is 
called  hospitality. 

Well,  when  the  Senate  enacts  a  10- 
percent  budget  authorization  cut,  it  is 
called  by  people  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  I  have  taken  the  time  to 
examine  the  record,  supportive,  neces- 
sary; indeed,  when  we  look  at  the 
record  and  at  remarks  made  by  minor- 
ity members  of  the  House:  there  is  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  on  the  Uth  of 
March  saying  that  we  must  follow  the 
example  given  by  the  Senate; 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
on  the  12th  of  March,  who  said  "I  do 
think  my  figures  demonstrate  the  emi- 
nent reasonableness  of  seeking  only  a 
10-percent  cut  in  committee  funding." 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  on  the 
25th  of  February,  who  said  Republi- 


cans in  the  Senate  "have  taken  a 
strong  step  forward  •  *  •  they  have 
cut  their  committee  budgets  this  year 
by  10  percent — cut  them  by  10  percent. 
That  does  not  mean  any  kind  of  pie  in 
the  sky.  They  cut  1980  by  10  percent 
in  1981." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  having  em- 
braced the  Senate  action,  we  are  now 
told  on  this  floor  by  Members  of  the 
minority  that  what  the  Senate  did  was 
tokenism,  cosmetic,  and  does  not 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  to  you  that  it 
cannot  be  both  bootlegging  and  hospi- 
tality. It  has  got  to  be  one  or  It  has  got 
to  be  the  other. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  some  at- 
tacks earlier  today  about  a  gag  rule 
and  how  can  we  trundle  this  single  res- 
olution embodying  all  these  commit- 
tees on  the  floor  for  a  single  vote? 
Were  we  not  denying  the  rights  of  the 
minority? 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  23d  of  Febru- 
ary, one  of  the  gentlemen  from  Penn- 
sylvania, said  in  calling  for  passage  of 
the  President's  package,  that  it  should 
be  "put  into  effect  as  the  President  de- 
fined it." 

On  the  3d  of  March,  another  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  said.  "The 
President's  proposal  deserves  to  be 
considered  as  a  whole  package." 

The  4th  of  March,  it  was  a  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  it  was  a 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  it  was  a  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  were  saying  the 
same  thing:  that  we  must  vote  on  the 
President's  program  in  its  entirety. 
What  I  submit  is  the  result  of  that  is  a 
Republican  position  that  it  is  fine  for 
the  President's  package  of  budget  cuts 
to  be  lumped  together  in  a  single  vote, 
but  it  is  improper  for  the  Democrats 
to  put  our  budget  proposal  in  a  single 
package  and  vote  and.  therefore,  we 
ought  to  be  criticized  for  it.  You 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

A  further  examination  of  the  record. 
Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  show  that  in  the 
debate  in  the  Senate,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  said, 
"All  expenditures  for  each  committee 
wiU  be  authorized  in  one  Senate  reso- 
lution. This  major  improvement,"  he 
called  it,  "will  increase  our  control 
over  spending  in  the  Senate." 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
sided over  most  of  these  cuts,  said 
during  consideration  on  the  Senate 
floor,  "So  that  we  understand  exactly 
what  we  are  talking  about,  we  are  re- 
porting resolutions  today  that  repre- 
sent an  aggregate  10-percent  cut  from 
the  past  years'  authorized  committee 
expenditures." 

In  the  House  today  we  are  invited  to 
believe  by  the  Republicans  that  what 
we   do   today   and    which   they   had 
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praised  previously,  is  now  "cosmetic", 
"tokenism"  and  that  we  should  not 
pay  attention  to  the  majority  in  the 
Senate. 

First  the  House  Republicans  sought 
to  embrace  the  Senate  action  and  now 
they  repudiate  it. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  see  this  very  premature  rupture  in 
what  had  been  the  facade  of  Republi- 
can Party  unity.  I  am  sure  we  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  will  want  to  offer  an 
opportunity  to  the  Republicans  to 
follow  that  excellent  leadership  which 
just  3  weeks  ago  was  cited  on  half  a 
dozen  separate  occasions  in  the  well  of 
the  House  as  being  an  example  for  the 
House  to  foUow. 

Last,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  in  the 
well  today  during  this  debate  refer- 
ences to  a  "signal"  that  should  go  out 
to  the  people,  that  a  "mandate"  was 
presented  in  last  November's  election. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  was  a 
mandate,  if  there  was  a  signal,  let  that 
signal  go  downtown  to  the  White 
House  which  has  not  proposed  signifi- 
cant cuts  In  its  own  personnel,  or  in 
the  Office  of  the  President  and  which, 
in  fact,  is  seeking  a  $900,000  increase 
in  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

Many  Members  today  on  the  floor 
spoke  of  sending  messages,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  I  want  to  join  them  in  sending 
a  message. 

How  much  does  the  President  plan 
to  rescind,  Mr.  Speaker?  All  of  his  cuts 
come  in  the  Office  of  Wage  and  Price 
Control,  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  and  a  few  other  small 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  has  sent  a 
message.  The  House  today  can  send  a 
message  that  we  too  heard  the  people 
and  we  too  will  respond,  and  let  us 
send  that  message  to  the  White  House 
that  if  they  are  interested  in  cuts  we 
will  support  cuts,  but  let  them  follow 
our  example  by  cutting  their  own  staff 
and  budget  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  how 
anyone  after  over  6  hours  of  debate  on 
this  issue  can  call  what  we  propose 
today  a  gag  rule.  None  of  us  could 
truly  stay  gagged  for  as  long  as  6 
hours. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  that  we  have  before 
us  only  represents  a  very  very  difficult 
situation  that  we  are  trying  to  share 
throughout  this  country. 

We  will  have  cuts  and  they  wUl  be 
deep,  and  I  wiU  support  them.  But 
they  will  also  be  responsible  and  fair 
and  the  House,  by  agreeing  with  the 
Senate,  can  take  an  important  first 
step  today. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  ob- 
viously In  support  of  the  motion  to  re- 


commit. I  do  so  having  voted  for  and 
urging  all  the  Members  on  my  side  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  earlier 
in  the  day. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  since  we 
supported  you  unanimously  on  our 
side.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  that  there  might 
be  a  quid  pro  quo  and  in  turn  we 
might  get  significant  support  from 
your  side  for  our  motion  to  recommit. 

I  have  to  say,  quite  frankly,  that  I 
regret  that  we  are  considering  these 
funding  resolutions  under  one  omni- 
bus bill  and  then  trying  to  address 
some  of  the  grievances  here.  Maybe  we 
do  some  harm  or  injury  to  several 
committees;  one  in  particular  maybe  if 
it  be  the  Public  Works  Committee 
that  over  a  period  of  some  years  has 
held  a  steady  line  and  now  because  of 
the  reduction  reflected  in  the  motion 
to  recommit,  there  may  have  to  be 
some  reductions  in  personnel  on  that 
particular  committee;  but  I  think  it  all 
comes  about  as  the  result  of  our  not 
taking  the  time  to  address  each  and 
every  one  of  these  funding  resolutions 
for  committees  on  their  individual 
merits. 

I  regret  that  If  we  do  anyone  any 
injury,  and  particularly  since  that 
committee  has  had  an  arrangement 
over  a  period  of  years  with  one-third 
staffing  for  the  minority,  that  we 
would  not  have  the  majority  under 
this  set  of  circumstances  taking  it  out 
of  the  hides  of  the  minority;  for  I 
looked  at  the  committee  print  here  on 
page  165  and  the  total  amount  of 
staffing  here,  848  in  the  investigative 
for  the  majority,  156  for  the  minority. 
OveraU  total  staffing  of  1.380  for  the 
majority,  only  343  for  the  minority;  so 
the  minority  with  four-fifths,  or  4  out 
of  5  Members  in  this  House  really 
coming  from— or  four-fifths  of  the 
membership  on  our  side,  I  think  we 
are  deserving  certainly  of  a  better 
ratio  on  our  committee  staffing. 

We  have  been  calling  upon  the 
people  to  make  significant  sacrifices 
by  what  we  have  been  doing  on  rescis- 
sions and  reductions  in  expenditures 
that  wlU  total  something  like  $50  bil- 
lion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  We  certainly  cannot 
call  upon  the  people  out  there  to  make 
those  sacrifices  unless  we  are  willing 
to  make  some  adjustment  and  sacrifice 
in  our  own  house.  The  people  spoke 
very  clearly  on  November  4.  They 
wanted  change  and  I  think  that 
change  also  ought  to  be  reflected  in 
what  we  do  to  our  own  selves  here  as 
individual  Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Repub- 


lican whip,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  LoTT). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  make  just  a  couple  of  observations 
before  I  get  to  the  main  {Mints  I  want 
to  make. 

First  of  all.  this  early  in  this  session 
I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  session 
will  do  a  better  job  of  showing  respect 
for  each  other  and  for  this  institution 
that  we  serve  in  than  we  have  done  In 
the  previous  years.  Traditionally, 
when  a  Member  is  asked  to  yield,  if  at 
aU  [>08sible  and  if  you  have  the  time  to 
yield  on  a  subject,  you  will  try  to  do 
that. 

I  hope  that  as  we  start  this  new  ses- 
sion we  will  return  to  the  days  where 
we  do  have  a  little  respect  for  each 
other. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  Is 
that  I  find  it  quite  interesting  to  see 
that  this  body  is  so  concerned  about 
what  the  other  body  has  done.  We 
usually  try  to  do  our  own  thing  here 
and  let  them  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
mixing  of  apples  and  oranges  during 
this  debate  today,  with  a  few  lemons 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.  But  while 
all  this  might  make  for  a  good  fruit 
salad,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
we  should  be  about  today,  and  that  is 
cracking  the  tough  nut  of  committee 
staffing  and  getting  down  to  the  real 
kernel  of  what  is  at  issue  in  this 
debate. 

And  the  kernel  of  this  whole  debate 
is  quite  simply  twofold:  First,  should 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  Federal 
Government  accept  its  fair  share  of 
the  public  demand  for  a  reduction  in 
the  size  and  cost  of  Government?  And 
second,  has  our  committee  staff 
become  so  overgrown  and  ingrown 
that  the  representative  nature  of  our 
democracy  is  actually  in  jeopardy? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  just 
wanted  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
very  eloquent  explanation  of  the  rules 
and  I  thought  I  would  come  down  and 
give  the  gentleman  an  opportunity  to 
illustrate  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
had  in  mind. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman will  always  yield  to  me  and  I 
win  do  the  same  with  him. 

Now  if  I  were  convinced  that  we 
could  not  possibly  manage  our  reqmn- 
sibilities  as  a  coequal  branch  of  our 
Government  with  fewer  committee 
staff  than  we  now  have,  then  I  would 
resist  any  attempts  to  cut  these  com- 
mittee funding  authorizations  by  $1. 
no  matter  how  strong  the  demands  for 
austerity  might  be. 

But  the  fact  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
this  House  is  overstaffed,  not  Just  to 
the  breaking  point,  but  to  the  break- 
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down  point.  This  has  been  mainly  due 
to  our  own  turf-building  Imperatives 
as  opposed  to  any  real  institutional 
need.  We  have  witnessed  a  tremendous 
explosion  in  the  number  of  subcom- 
mittees over  the  last  decade,  from  100 
to  150.  and  with  it  an  even  more 
alarming  growth  in  the  number  of 
committee  staff,  from  700  to  1.900— a 
171-percent  increase.  And  yet,  instead 
of  a  better  House,  we  now  have  a  more 
fragmented  and  unmanageable  House. 
That  is  not  just  my  opinion.  A  survey 
of  House  Members  In  the  last  Con- 
gress taken  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Committees  revealed  that  62  per- 
cent of  the  Members  agree  that  large 
committee  staffs  "have  contributed  to 
fragmentation  and  unmanageability  of 
the  committee  system."  A  whopping 
81  percent  of  the  respondents  felt  that 
the  number  of  subcommittees  should 
be  reduced,  and  63  percent  felt  that 
committee  staffs  are  generally  too  big. 

So  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue;  it  Is 
an  institutional  problem  of  monumen- 
tal importance.  This  whole  problem  is 
perhaps  best  summed  up  in  the  title  of 
a  recently  published  book,  "Unelected 
Representatives:  Congressional  Staff 
and  the  Future  of  Representative 
Government."  That  is  really  what  this 
cverstaffing  problem  is  all  about— the 
future  of  representative  government: 
Are  we  willing  to  delegate  our  powers 
and  responsibilities  as  the  elected  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  to  our  une- 
lected committee  staff?  I  sincerely 
hope  not. 

The  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel)  affords 
us  the  first  real  opportunity  during 
this  debate  today  to  crack  that  tough 
nut  of  committee  staffing  and  square- 
ly confront  the  kernel  of  the  issue— 
whether  we  are  going  to  do  our  part  to 
reduce  the  size  and  cost  of  Govern- 
ment, and  whether  we  are  going  to  re- 
capture our  rightful  control  over  the 
legislative  branch  by  making  a  real 
cutback  in  committee  staff.  Unlike  the 
Wright  amendment  which  is  still  6 
percent  higher  than  last  year's  spend- 
ing for  our  standing  and  select  com- 
mittees, this  amendment  would  make 
a  real  reduction  of  $2.9  million  in  com- 
mittee funding  from  last  year— a  9-per- 
cent cut.  This  is  the  real  test  of  how 
serious  we  are  about  cutting  spending 
and  reasserting  our  prerogatives  as  the 
only  truly  elected  Representatives  in 
the  people's  House.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  motion  to  recotnmit. 

O  1750 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
motion  to  recommit  should  be  adopted 
because  it  is  the  only  opportunity  that 
we  really  have  to  cut  the  cost  of  the 
Investigative  staffs  of  the  committees 
of  the  House.  I  know  perfectly  well 


that  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Wright)  has  in  his  heart  the  desire  to 
make  cuts.  But  I  submit  that  the 
amendment  which  he  offered  and 
which  was  adopted  does  not  really 
make  the  cuts  that  he  would  like  to 
have  us  feel  that  we  have  made. 

What  we  have  really  done  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  take  one  item  in  the  bill. 
House  Information  Systems,  and 
really  take  a  massive  whack  out  of  it. 
This  is  the  bank  which  is  being  used 
by  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  as  a  means 
of  indicating  that  the  whole  item  has 
been  cut  tremendously.  This  is  the 
way  that  actually  he  is  making  a  cut  in 
the  total  without  maJiing  a  cut  in  the 
individual  committees.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  committees,  or  many 
of  the  committees,  will  be  able  to 
spend  much  more  next  year  than  they 
spent  last  year. 

I  call  attention  to  page  87  of  the 
committee  report  just  to  show  you 
how  this  little  bit  of  legerdemain  came 
about.  The  references  to  the  fact  that 
the  House  Information  Systems 
budget  for  this  year  will  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  $1.5  million 
was  budgeted  to  reimbursements  last 
year,  and  we  are  going  to  budget  $3 
million  for  reimbursements  this  year. 
Those  reimbursements  will  be 
amounts  of  money  which  you  will  pay 
the  House  Information  Systems  from 
your  allowances,  the  allowances  which 
come  right  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  more  than  you  paid  Isist 
year.  So  the  House  Information  Sys- 
tems is  really  not  taking  a  cut  because 
it  is  going  to  get  the  money  back  from 
you,  from  your  pocket. 

Are  you  taking  a  cut?  Are  you  taking 
a  cut  in  your  office  expenses?  Maybe 
you  are  and  maybe  you  are  not,  but 
you  will  have  to  recall,  as  many  of  us 
do,  that  some  years  ago  this  House 
gave  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration the  authority  to  raise  the  al- 
lowances which  individual  members 
get.  I  will  bet  you— and  I  do  not  think 
you  had  better  take  me— that  before 
too  many  weeks  have  elapsed,  the  indi- 
vidual accounts  of  the  Members  will 
be  increased  by  enough  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  that  $3  million 
and  the  $1.5  million.  So  do  not  get  the 
idea  that  this  is  any  kind  of  a  cut.  It  is 
not.  You  have  not  voted  for  a  cut  yet. 
The  only  way  you  could  vote  for  a  cut 
is  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit. 

I  suggest  that  you  do  it,  and  if  you 
do,  I  think  the  people  back  home  will 
be  happy  with  you;  if  you  do  not.  then 
I  think  they  will  be  very  imhappy  with 
you. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Rou- 

KEMA). 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
weeks  ago  I  and  my  Republican  col- 
leagues sought  to  overturn  what  we 


considered  excessive  incretises  in  the 
committee  staff  budgets  that  we  have 
Just  voted  upon  today.  It  is  clear  that 
our  message  was  heard  by  some  of  our 
Democratic  colleagues,  and  it  is  now 
apparent  that  they  saw  the  real  and 
symbolic  problems  that  were  caused 
by  raising  committee  budgets  at  a  time 
of  overall  fiscal  austerity.  Therefore, 
most  of  us  voted  today  for  that  pro- 
posal. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion  does 
not  go  far  enough,  and  it  is  a  cynical 
way,  I  submit  to  you,  of  doing  business 
as  usual  by  bringing  authorizations  in 
too  high  in  order  to  allow  Members  an 
excuse  for  voting  for  symbolic  lower 
committee  budgets.  The  only  real 
reform  will  come  if  we  spend  10  per- 
cent less  than  we  spent  last  year. 

The  particular  reason  I  am  rising  Is 
that  I  do  not  have  any  new  figures  for 
you  today,  but  I  want  you  to  know, 
particularly  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues, that  we  sit  day  after  day  in 
committee  hearings  where  you  decry 
the  potential  adverse  effects  of  the 
overall  budget  cuts  for  the  poor,  the 
disadvantaged,  and  the  elderly.  1  have 
yet  to  see  a  committee  staff  member 
who  qualifies  as  poor,  disadvantaged, 
or  elderly.  There  is,  I  am  told  from 
conversations  with  you,  a  general  con- 
sensus even  among  the  Democrats  for 
substantial  budget  reductions  this 
year.  But  now  with  a  chance  at  one 
small  step— one  small  step— to  show 
your  good  faith  to  the  American 
people,  you  have  reverted  to  crass  po- 
litical opportunism. 

I  plead  with  you  on  this  motion  to 
recommit,  without  going  through  the 
details  of  the  statistics;  you  have 
heard  them  ad  nauseam  this  after- 
noon— 1  plead  with  you  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  and  intellectual  honesty  to 
vote  to  recommit. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Collins). 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, everybody  in  the  country  is  watch- 
ing to  see  the  way  we  are  going  to  vote 
in  about  10  minutes,  because  they 
want  us  to  start  today  to  limit  spend- 
ing money  in  Congress. 

Some  gentleman  over  here  made  the 
statement,  inflation  is  the  No.  1  issue 
in  America,  and  he  is  right.  Inflation  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  we  have  in- 
creased the  national  debt  $80  billion 
last  year  and  $80  billion  again  this 
year.  All  Americans  are  saying  "Cut 
the  spending.  Cut  the  spending." 

In  budget  hearings  the  other  day 
the  chairman  of  my  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Diu- 
GiXL)  said  something  that  I  thought 
was  most  Interesting.  Mr.  Dingell 
spoke  of  the  people  who  serve  on  the 
staffs  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  He  said 
they  are  qualified;  they  are  well 
trained;  they  are  hard  working;  they 
have  tremendous  ability.  He  said  that 
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anyone  who  serves  on  our  staffs  could 
make  twice  as  much  money  If  they 
worked  downtown.  In  other  words, 
these  people  who  are  making  $40,000  a 
year,  when  we  relieve  them  of  their 
staff  responsibilities  are  going  to  be 
able  to  make  $80,000  a  year  when  they 
go  downtown.  So  we  are  not  seeing 
people  who  will  lose  their  jobs;  we  are 
going  to  see  people  who  will  double 
their  Income.  There  are  just  plenty  of 
people  around  here— we  know  that— 
who  could  be  relieved  and  allowed  to 
move  Into  the  private  sector. 

On  my  own  Committee  on  Commu- 
nications, we  have  1  staff  on  the  Re- 
publican side;  they  have  18  staff  on 
the  Democratic  side.  When  I  was  on 
the  Oversight  Committee.  Republicans 
had  1,  Democrats  had  30  staff.  We  all 
know  that  that  Is  not  exactly  a  bal- 
ance. 

What  we  are  doing  Is  calling  on  you 
today,  calling  on  you  to  really  cut  this 
committee  Budget.  Of  23  committees 
we  have  before  us  on  the  floor,  only  3 
of  these  committees  are  cut  from  last 
year's  expenditures.  Only  3  of  the  23 
committees  had  a  cut  in  their  spend- 
ing budgets.  The  Committee  on  House 
Administration  made  the  only  mean- 
ingful cut  in  the  entire  group.  Most  of 
the  committees  are  spending  much 
more  than  they  did  last  year.  You 
caxmot  operate  that  way.  If  we  are 
going  to  ask  the  poor,  if  we  are  going 
to  ask  the  schools,  if  we  are  going  to 
ask  the  sick  to  cut  their  budgets,  we 
need  to  cut  our  budget  right  here  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield 
quickly.     

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  have  sat  here  this 
afternoon  and  listened  to  speaker 
after  speaker  come  to  the  well,  and 
now  we  get  this  motion  to  recommit 
based  upon  the  figures  that  the  com- 
mittees spent  last  year.  This  is  what  It 
Is  based  on;  is  it  not?  The  gentleman 
has  just  finished  saying  that  we  are 
asking  for  more  money  than  the  com- 
mittees spent  last  year.  The  gentle- 
man well  knows  that  last  year  was  an 
election  year.  I  did  not  have  In  the 
committee  that  I  am  privileged  to 
chair  quorums  to  go  out  and  hold 
hearings  because  everybody  was  inter- 
ested In  his  own  reelection.  That  was  a 
bad  year  to  hang  onto. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  will  take 
back  my  time.  I  will  take  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  The  gentleman  weU 
knows  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  is  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins). 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Let  me  tell 
the  gentleman  something.  I  want  to 
tell  him.  I  want  to  get  the  facts 
straight.  Last  year  we  had  the  most 
money  spent  on  committee  staffs  of 
any  year  In  this  Congress  history.  Last 


year  we  spent  more.  I  have  also  been 
comparing  this  year's  spending  to 
what  Congress  spent  In  1974.  We  are 
now  spending  four  times  as  much  on 
many  committee  staffs  as  was  spent  In 
1974.  Let  us  reduce  these  overstaffed 
budgets. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne),  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  that 
some  remarks  were  made  here  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen) 
about  the  election  last  year,  because  in 
fact  I  think  that  Is  one  of  the  Issues 
we  should  be  discussing  here.  After  lis- 
tening to  the  difficulty  that  the 
Speaker  has  had  getting  people  just  to 
pay  attention  to  what  has  been  said  in 
the  well,  I  am  beginning  to  think  that 
many  Members  of  this  body  are  deaf, 
not  only  deaf  to  what  we  are  saying 
but  deaf  to  what  the  public  said  No- 
vember 4,  1980.  The  public  said  they 
wanted  to  see  Inflation  stopped,  and 
the  public  said  they  wanted  to  see  a 
Congress  that  spoke  with  one  voice. 
They  do  not  want  a  Congress  that 
talks  out  of  one  side  of  Its  mouth  and 
then  talks  out  of  the  other  side.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  we  52  freshmen 
heard  that  election  voice  on  November 
4,  and  we  are  responding  to  It.  That  Is 
why  we  presented  a  resolution  which 
called  for  a  10-percent  reduction  In 
what  was  spent,  not  In  authorization. 

The  public  does  not  even  know  what 
authorization  is.  Would  you  want  to  go 
to  the  public  and  say,  we  are  going  to 
reduce  the  authorization  for  Inflation 
by  10  percent?  We  are  going  to  reduce 
the  authorization  for  crime  by  10  per- 
cent? We  are  going  to  reduce  the  au- 
thorization of  unemployment  by  10 
percent?  Would  you  want  to  say  that 
and  then  turn  around  in  the  next  year 
and  not  do  anything  on  those  scores? 

What  the  public  wants  to  see  is 
action.  What  the  public  wants  to  see  is 
for  us  to  reduce  our  spending.  That  Is 
why  I  think  this  motion  to  recommit  Is 
so  critical,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  all 
ought  to  get  behind  it  and  support  the 
public. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annxtn- 
zio),  the  subcommittee  chairman,  has 
graciously  reserved  his  time,  and  I  now 
propose  to  conclude  the  debate  with  a 
very  short  statement  so  that  with  the 
two  votes  we  will  be  out  of  here.  I 
hope,  easUy  by  6:15  or  before. 

I  do  have  a  few  comments  on  some 
of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made.  One  of  the  speakers  did  not 
want  to  be  compared  with  last  year  be- 
cause it  was  an  election  year.  We  will 
be  glad  to  compare  it  with  the  year 
before,  if  that  is  preferable  to  them. 

An  earlier  speaker  told  about  com- 
paring with  the  Senate  and  said  that  It 
was  too  bad  that  we  were  now  moving 


off  of  the  Senate  model.  The  gentle- 
man said  he  followed  the  work  In  the 
Senate  very  closely.  But  I  think  he 
should  have  followed  it  a  little  more 
closely.  I  explained  earlier  In  the 
debate  that  you  cannot  compare  it 
with  the  Senate  because  their  staff 
budget  is  In  one  lump  sum.  We  have  a 
statutory  and  an  Investigative  staff, 
and  sometimes  the  statutory  even  ex- 
ceeds the  Investigative,  so  it  becomet 
very  hard  to  compare.  But  I  think 
what  was  Important  about  the  model 
In  the  other  body  was  that  they  set 
the  standard  which  ultimately  forced 
the  majority  leader  to  offer  his 
amendment. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  give  them 
credit  for  ground-breaking  even  If  we 
In  the  House,  we  Republicans  in  the 
House,  believe  that  we  ought  to  go  far- 
ther. 

I  think  the  same  speaker  indicated 
that  it  was  such  a  nice  deal  to  handle 
aU  the  committee  budgets  In  one  lump 
sum  In  the  Senate  appropriations,  he 
did  not  notice  that  amendments  were 
allowed  to  each  of  the  committee 
budgets  separately  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, had  anyone  desired  to  do  it,  the 
agreement,  of  course,  having  been 
made  before  it  was  considered. 

So  I  think  it  Is  a  little  dangerous  to 
look  for  comparisons  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol. 

I  think  what  we  are  losing  sight  of, 
however,  is  that  this  is  an  amendment 
to  save  money,  and  it  is  an  amendment 
to  committee  staff,  which  large  num- 
bers of  people  including  myself  believe 
have  gotten  too  big.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion is  very  simple  and  that  our  duty 
here  is  clear.  If  we  are  for  economy, 
we  are  going  to  vote  for  the  motion  to 
recommit;  If  we  are  for  business  as 
usual  and  for  sacrifice  for  somebody 
else,  we  will  probably  vote  against  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

I  urge  that  the  motion  be  adopted, 
and  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  FRENZKI..  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  XV,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  in  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  resolution,  as  amended. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  184,  nays 
225.  not  voting  23.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  17] 
YEAS— 184 


Aicber 

Oilman 

MotU 

Ashbrook 

Gingrich 

Myers 

B«<1h«m 

Ooldwater 

Napier 

BiJaUs 

Ooodllng 

Nelllgan 

BmUey  (MO) 

Oradiaon 

O'Brien 

Bevd 

Green 

Parris 

Benedict 

Gregg 

Paahayan 

BeniwtU 

Grlsham 

Paul 

Bereuter 

Ounderson 

Petri 

Bethune 

Hagedom 

Porter 

Rllley 

Hamilton 

Pritchard 

Bmnm  field 

HammerschJ 

midt  Pursell 

Brown  (CO) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Railsback 

BroyhUl 

Hansen  (UT 

)        Regula 

Burgener 

Hartnett 

Rhodes 

BuUer 

Heckler 

Rinaldo 

CampbeU 

Hendon 

Rltter 

Carman 

HUer 

Roberts  (KS) 

Carney 

Hlllls 

Roberts  (SD) 

Chappie 

HoUenbeck 

Robinson 

Cheney 

Hopkins 

Roemer 

Clausen 

Horton 

Rogers 

CUnger 

Hunter 

Roth 

Coats 

Hyde 

Roukema 

Colenuui 

Jeffords 

Rousselot 

Collins  (TX) 

Jeffries 

Rudd 

Conable 

Johnston 

Sawyer 

Conte 

Kemp 

Schneider 

Corcoran 

Kindness 

Schtilse 

Couchlln 

Kramer 

Sensenbrenner 

Courter 

Lagomarsin< 

>         Shaw 

Coyne.  James 

LatU 

Shumway 

Craig 

Leach 

Shuster 

Crane.  Daniel 

LeBoutmier 

Skeen 

Crane.  Philip 

Lee 

Smith  (AL) 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Lent 

Smith  (NE) 

Dannemeyer 

Lewis 

Smith  (NJ) 

Daub 

Livingston 

Smith  (OR) 

Davis 

Loeffler 

Snowe 

Deckard 

Lott 

Snyder 

DeNardls 

Lowery 

Solomon 

Derwlnskl 

Lujan 

Spence 

EHckinson 

Lungren 

Stangeland 

Doman 

Marlenee 

Stanton 

Dougherty 

Martin  (IL) 

Staton 

Dreier 

Martin  (NO 

Tauke 

Duncan 

Martin  (NY 

Taylor 

Dunn 

McOory 

Thomas 

Edwards  (AL) 

McCloskey 

Trible 

Edwards(OKi 

McCoUum 

Vander Jagt 

Emerson 

McOade 

Walker 

McDonald 

Weber  (MN) 

Brdahl 

McEwen 

Weber  (OH) 

Brienbom 

McOrath 

Whltehurst 

Evans  (DE) 

McKinney 

Whittaker 

Evans  (lA) 

Michel 

Williams  (OH) 

Fenwlck 

MiUer(OH) 

Winn 

Fiedler 

MitcheU  (N1 

D       Wolf 

Fields 

Molinari 

WorUey 

Flndley 

Moore 

Toungcn.) 

FoTsythe 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

NAYS-3 

25 

Addahhn 

Boner 

de  la  Garza 

Akaka 

Bonier 

Dellums 

AlboMa 

Bonker 

Derrick 

Alexander 

Bouquard 

Dicks 

Anderson 

Bowen 

DingeU 

Andrews 

Breaux 

Dixon 

Annunzlo 

Brlnkley 

Donnelly 

Anthony 

Brodhead 

Dorgan 

AppJegate 

Brooks 

Downey 

Aspin 

Brown  (CA) 

Dwyer 

Atkinson 

Burton.  Joh 

n        Dymally 

Bailey  (PA) 

Burton,  Phi 

llip     Dyson 

Barnard 

Byron 

Early 

Barnes 

ChappeU 

Eckart 

BedeU 

Chisholm 

F.dgar 

Beilenson 

Clay 

Edwards  (CA) 

Benjamin 

Coelho 

English 

BevlU 

Collins  (IL) 

Ertel 

Blacgl 

Conyers 

Evans  (OA) 

Bingham 

Crockett 

Evans  (IN) 

Blanrhard 

D' Amours 

Pary 

Boggs 

Daniel.  Dan 

FasceU 

Boland 

Danielson 

Fazio 

Boiling 

Daschle 

Fithian 

FUppo 

Plorio 

FoglletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oay«loa 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oinn 

GUckman 

Gonsales 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gray 

Guarlni 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

Hance 

Harkln 

Hatcher 


Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

High  tower 

Holland 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

JenUu 

Jonea  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN> 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

laPalce 

Lantos 

Leath 


Lehman 

Leland 

Levitas 

Long(MD) 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Markey 

Matsul 

Mattoz 

Mavroules 

MamoU 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mlkulski 

MiUer  (CA) 

MineU 

Mlnish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Price 

RahaU 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rosenthal 


Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santinl 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Helton 

Smith  (lA) 

Solan 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Traxler 

DdaU 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

WhlUey 

Whltten 

WlUiams  (MT) 

WUson 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


NOT  VOTING— 23 


AuCotn  Hlnson  Quillen 

Brown  (OH)  Holt  R&ngel 

Cotter  Jacobs  Rose 

Coyne.  William  Lederer  Shannon 

Perraro  Long  (LA)  Wampler 

Pish  Madigan  Wylie 

Gibbons  Marks  Young  (AK) 

Guyer  Marriott 

D  1800 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs:  . 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Wylle  for,  with  Mr.  AuColn  against. 
Mr.  M&niott  for,  with  IrCr.  Rangel  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Ui.  WUUam  J.  Coyne  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Marks. 

Mr.  Shannon  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Ms.  Perraro  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  and  Mr.  SHUS- 
TER changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
vote  will  be  taken  under  the  5-minute 
provisions. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  231,  nays 
171,  not  voting  30.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  18] 
YEAS-231 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

BevlU 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  John 

Byron 

ChappeU 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins  (IL) 

Conyers 

Coyne.  William 

Oockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Danielson 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dtzon 

DonneUy 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

EngUsh 

Ertel 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Pithian 

FUppo 

Plorio 

FogUetta 

Foley 


Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Olnn 

GUckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gray 

Guarlni 

HaU  (OH) 

HaU.  Sam 

HamUton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hlllls 

HoUand 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

lAntos 

Leath 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levitas 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Markey 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Masoll 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mica 


MUler(CA) 

MineU 

Mlnish 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Miuphy 


Murtha 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Price 

RahaU 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rodlno 

Roemer 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santinl 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Snyder 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Traxler 

DdaU 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Whltteii 

WUliams(MT) 

WUson 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron     - 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 
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Archer 

Flndley 

Morrison 

Ashbrook 

Prenzel 

Mottl 

Badham 

Oilman 

Myers 

BafaUs 

Gingrich 

NelUgan 

BaUey  (MO) 

Ooodllng 

O'Brien 

Beard 

Gradlson 

Parris 

Benedict 

Oreen 

Pashayan 

Bennett 

Gregg 

Paul 

Bereuter 

Grlsham 

Petri 

Bethune 

Ounderson 

Porter 

Bllley 

Hagedom 

Pritchard 

Broomfleld 

Hansen  (ID) 

PurseU 

Brown  (CO) 

Hansen  (UT) 

RaUsback 

BroyhUl 

Heckler 

Regula 

Burgener 

Hendon 

Rhodes 

BuUer 

HUer 

Rinaldo 

CampbeU 

HoUenbeck 

Rltter 

Carman 

Hopkliu 

RoberU(KS) 

Carney 

Hunter 

RoberU  (SD) 

Cheney 

Hyde 

Robinson 

dinger 

Jeffords 

Rogers 

Coats 

Jeffries 

Roth 

Coleman 

Johnston 

Roukema 

Collins  (TX) 

Kemp 

Rousselot 

Conable 

Kindness 

Rudd 

Conte 

Kramer 

Sawyer 

Corcoran 

Lagomarslno 

Schneider 

Coughlin 

LatU 

Schulze 

Courter 

Leach 

Sensenbrenner 

Coyne.  James 

LeBoutlUier 

Shaw 

Craig 

Lee 

Shumway 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lent 

Shuster 

Crane.  Philip 

Lewis 

Skeen 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Livingston 

Smith  (AL) 

Dannemeyer 

Loeffler 

Smith  (NE) 

Daub 

Lott 

Smith  (NJ) 

Davis 

Lowery 

Smith  (OR) 

Derkard 

LuJan 

Snowe 

DeNardis 

Lungren 

Solomon 

Derwinskl 

Marlenee 

Spence 

Dickinson 

Martin  (IL) 

Stanton 

Doman 

Martin  (NO 

SUton 

Dougherty 

Martin  (NY) 

Tauke 

Dreier 

McClory 

Taylor 

Duncan 

McCloskey 

Thomas 

Dunn 

McCoUum 

Trible 

Edwards  (AL) 

McDade 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards  (OK) 

McDonald 

Walker 

Emerson 

McEwen 

Weber  (MN) 

Emery 

McGrath 

Weber  (OH) 

Erdahl 

Mr.Klnney 

Whltehurst 

Erlenbom 

Michel 

Whittaker 

Evans  (DE) 

MUler  (OH) 

WUUams  (OH) 

Evans (lA) 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Winn 

Penwick 

MoUnarl 

Wolf 

Fiedler 

Moore 

Wortley 

Fields 

Moorhead 

Young  (FL) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-30 

AuColn 

Hlnson 

e)uUlen 

Brown  (OH) 

Holt 

Rangel 

Burton,  PhlUlp 

Hughes 

Roe 

Chappie 

Lederer 

Rose 

Cotter 

Long  (LA) 

Shannon 

Perraro 

Long(MD) 

Wampler 

Fish 

Madigan 

Washington 

Gibbons 

Marks 

White 

Guyer 

Marriott 

WyUe 

HaU,  Ralph 

Pepper 

Younr  (AK) 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  AuCoin  for.  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 
against. 
Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Guyer  against. 
Mr.  Rangel  for,  with  Mrs,  Holt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr.  PhUllp  Burton  with  Mr.  Wylle. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  B4r.  Young  of 
Alaska. 
Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Pish. 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  HaU  with  Mr.  Marks. 
Mr.  Hughes  with  Mr.  Madigan. 
Ms.  Perraro  with  Mr.  Chappie. 
Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Shannon  with  Mr.  Washington. 


So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  509.  An  act  to  amend  section  201  of  the 
Agrictiltural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to 
delete  the  requirement  that  the  support 
price  of  mUk  be  adjusted  semiannually:  and 

S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  to  grant  hon- 
orary citizenship  posthumously  to  Douglas 
Clyde  Macintosh. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  President  pro  tempore,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  93-618,  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  appointed 
the  following  Members  as  official  ad- 
visers to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  inter- 
national conferences,  meetings,  and 
negotiation  sessions  relating  to  trade 
agreements:  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  PAcnKwooD, 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Bentsen; 
as  alternate  official  advisers,  Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Wallop.  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
BoREN.  Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. 

The  message  also  annoimced  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-380.  appointed  Mr.  Sasser  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  115,  House  Resolu- 
tion 116,  and  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STUDENTS  WILL  SUFFER  BE- 
CAUSE OF  FINANCIAL  AID 
CUTS 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  again  entering  into  the  Record  let- 
ters from  the  presidents  of  the  private 
universities  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  a  letter  from  the  Califor- 
nia State  University  in  Congressman 


Matsui's  district,  a  letter  from  Mount 
Sinai  School  of  Medicine  in  the  19th 
District  of  New  York,  and  a  letter 
from  the  University  of  Arkansas  in 
Congressman  Anthony's  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  doing  this  every  day 
we  are  highlighting  the  problem  that 
college  students  are  lacing  throughout 
this  Nation  if  the  proposed  Reagan  ad- 
ministration cuts  go  through.  We 
know  now  that  in  the  first  year  nearly 
half  a  million  college  students  will  be 
forced  to  leave  college,  leave  higher 
education,  because  of  cuts  in  financial 
aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  House  and  hopefully 
the  Republican  side  will  stand  to  pro- 
tect these  students  and  keep  higher 
education  moving  forward  in  this 
coimtry. 

March  12.  1981. 
Hon.  RoHALD  Reagah. 
President  of  the  United  State*, 
The  WhiU  House,  Wathington,  D.C. 

Mh.  PRKSiOEirr  We.  presidents  of  private 
universities  of  the  Commonwealth  of  I*uerto 
Rico,  want  to  c&ll  your  attention  to  the  ad- 
verse impact  that  proposed  cuts  of  federal 
aid  to  higher  education  wUl  have. 

These  broad  and  substantia]  cuts  will 
cause  sudden  and  severe  dislocations  at  the 
private  Institutions  we  preside  here  in 
Puerto  Rico.  The  fragile  and  dependent 
nature  of  our  island  economy  adds  to  our 
deep  concern. 

During  the  1960's  and  1970's,  federal  aid 
to  higher  education  favorably  stimulated 
the  growth  of  private  institutions  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Economically  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents—beneficiaries of  these  programs- 
could,  for  the  first  time,  aspire  to  the  col- 
lege education  that  had  previously  been  re- 
served for  the  affluent.  Private  institutions 
of  higher  education  responded  by  expand- 
ing their  campuses,  facilities  and  resources, 
and  new  poet-secondary  schools  developed 
rapidly.  The  post-secondary  student  popula- 
tion Increased  from  57,338  in  1969  to  131.074 
In  1979 — dramatic  evidence  of  the  effect  of 
this  financial  aid. 

Today,  thanks  to  federal  assistance,  a  col- 
lege education  is  feasible  for  the  mass  of  our 
young  people.  This,  in  turn,  has  greatly  in- 
creased their  expectations  and  aspirations. 

Any  sudden  dismantling  of  these  aid  pro- 
grams, or  an  across-the-board  reduction  in 
current  levels,  will  disrupt  the  lives  and 
hopes  of  these  men  and  women.  A  few  tact* 
will  show  the  extent  of  their  dependency 
upon  federal  aid.  In  1980,  the  annual  dtapos- 
able  per  capita  income  In  Puerto  Rico  wi> 
$3,299  in  current  dollars.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  17  percent  for  all  ages  and  47 
percent  for  ages  15  to  19.  General  unem- 
ployment c»ntinues  to  grow.  In  January, 
1981,  it  was  18.9  percent.  In  1980.  the  cost  of 
higher  education  for  students  attending  pri- 
vate institutions  was  $3,100  per  year.  Given 
these  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  to  leam  that 
90  out  of  every  100  students  in  poet-second- 
ary institutions  in  Puerto  Rico  are  eligible 
for  financial  aid.  At  private  institutions.  87 
percent  of  the  83,100  undergraduate  stu- 
dents enrolled  are  BEOG  participants,  and 
96  percent  of  institutional  income  from  tu- 
ition and  fees  can  be  traced  to  student  fi- 
nancial aid. 

Obviously,  for  private  Institutions  In 
Puerto  Rico,  the  proposed  cuts  will  be  dis- 
astrous. The  institutions  will  have  to  dis- 
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mantle  precipitously  educational  structures 
buUt  up  over  the  past  two  decades.  The  con- 
sequences will  be  traumatic.  Moreover,  once 
the  damage  is  done,  it  wUl  be  difficult  If  not 
impossible  to  recover,  and  any  recovery 
whatsoever  will  take  a  long  time  and  Incal- 
culable effort. 

Unlike  the  mainland  of  the  United  States, 
which  enjoys  a  considerably  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  and  where  other  sources  can  be 
found  to  finance  student  needs.  Puerto  Rico 
faces  a  hopeless  situation.  In  Puerto  Rico,  a 
reduction  in  the  current  level  of  financial 
assistance  cannot  be  offset  by  tax  credits  to 
the  parents  of  students  attending  college. 

Puerto  Rican  studente  and  the  private  In- 
stitutions they  attend  will  be  deprived  of 
the  basis  of  which  they  have  made  their 
plans.  They  will  suddenly  find  themselves  In 
the  most  precarious  of  positions.  The  social 
cost  defies  imagination. 

We  tmst  you  will  realize  that,  although 
the  aims  which  guide  your  general  efforts 
are  both  laudable  and  necessary,  adjust- 
ments to  meet  the  specific  conditions  of  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  nation  cannot  be  neglect- 
ed. Because  of  their  particular  circum- 
stances, special  regard  must  be  given  to 
areas  such  as  Puerto  Rico  when  planning 
cuts. 

Very  truly  yours. 
P.  Vicente  A.  M.  van  Rooij.  O/P..  Presl- 
dente.  Universidad  Central  de  Baya- 
mOn; 
Jo66  P.  MCndez.  Presidents  Pundacl6n 

Educativa  Ana  G.  Mendez; 
RamOn  A.  Cruz,  Presidente.  Universidad 

Interamericana  de  P.R.; 
Pedro  Gonzalez  Ramos.  Presidente,  Uni- 
versidad del  Sagrado  CorazOn; 
Francisco  J.  Carreras,  Presidente,  Uni- 
versidad CatOlica  de  Puerto  Rico. 

CALUt>RNiA  Statb  UwivKRsrrY, 

SACRAMZlfTO, 

Sacramento.  Calif.,  March  17,  1981. 
Hon.  Prmt  A.  Prysra, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Cannon  Hoxtse  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 

Dkah  CoifGRXssMAN  Pbyskr;  Your  letter  of 
March  4.  1981  was  the  first  ray  of  hope  we 
have  seen  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  Program  and  Basic 
(Pell)  Grants.  We  most  definitely  wish  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  that  supportive  group 
of  administrators,  educators  and  students 
who  must  do  what  they  can  to  preserve 
these  two  programs. 

For  the  moment,  we  find  the  dilemma 
twofold.  One  is  the  enforced  delay  of  Imple- 
menting the  payment  schedules  required  to 
allow  the  processing  of  the  Pell  Grants.  The 
processing  is  already  three  months  behind 
schedule.  Students  who  need  the  grants  to 
make  a  decision  cannot  get  a  response  from 
our  financial  aid  offices  because  the  student 
cannot  supply  the  Student  Eligibility 
Report. 

The  second  part  is  that  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  will  be  only  a  shell 
of  its  former  self.  Avoiding  cumbersome 
detail.  It  is  becoming  all  too  obvious  that  no 
lender  will  wish  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram regardless  of  the  need  of  the  student 
if  the  Reagan  administration  is  allowed  to 
retain  its  proposals.  The  Pell  Grant  Pro- 
gram appears  to  be  headed  for  the  same 
fate.  Needy  students  at  low-cost  institutions 
such  as  ours  (which  attract  the  most  needy 
students  in  California)  simply  will  not  be 
eligible.  From  what  we  understand  at  this 
time,  the  higher-income  groups  attending 
high-cost   institutions,  while  not  receiving 
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sizable  grants,  will  never-the-less  receive  a 
grant.  Independent  students  who  make  up  a 
great  portion  of  our  graduate  schools  tend 
to  lose  almost  totally.  We  have  only  NDSL. 
CWS  and  OSL  for  these  students  as  a  state- 
funded  institution  with  no  portfolio  of  In- 
vestments. 

Some  of  our  students,  like  those  In  Social 
Work,  are  required  to  do  field  work  as  part 
of  their  graduation  requirements.  This  pre- 
vents them  from  working  on  CWS.  What 
the  students  have  done  is  to  take  a  combina- 
tion of  NDSL  and  GSL.  Without  a  GSL  our 
students  will  simply  be  forced  to  quit  after 
devoting  several  years  of  their  time  and 
effort  to  get  this  far. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  Interest.  Please 
count  on  us  to  help  In  your  efforts  to  bring 
some  balance  to  this  critical  Issue. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Llotd  Johns, 

President 

Th«  MotJHT  SiHAi  Medical  Center. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  16.  1981. 
Re  Education  Committee. 
Hon.  Peter  Peyser, 
ZOl  Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Peyser:  I  am  writing 
In  support  of  continued  financial  assistance 
to .  college,  graduate  and  professional  stu- 
dents. Including  the  continuation  of  federal 
loan  interest  subsidies. 

With  specific  regard  to  medical  students, 
and  In  view  of  the  Increasing  costs  of  educa- 
tion and  medical  education  plus  the  ever  es- 
calating cost  of  living,  the  loss  of  federal 
loans  and/or  federally  supported  loan  pro- 
grams could  be  sufficiently  overwhelming  to 
subvert  all  the  recent  progress  made  In  as- 
suring students  equal  access  to  medical  edu- 
cation. 

There  is  concern  that  low-Income  students 
will  be  dissuaded  from  considering  the  medi- 
cal profession  because  of  the  burden  of  com- 
pounded interest  surcharges  which  will  add 
to  their  accumulation  of  educational  loan 
indebtedness.  There  is  concern  that  middle- 
Income  students,  who  will  be  denied  access 
to  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  and  whose 
families  do  not  have  sufficient  savings  to  fi- 
nance continued  educational  costs,  will  also 
be  dissuaded  from  the  medical  profession 
because  of  the  aggravated  accumulation  of 
indebtedness  from  loans  at  market  rates  of 
interest.  There  is  concern  that  the  medical 
profession  may  once  again  become  a  profes- 
sion for  the  affluent  only. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  a  loan  Indebt- 
edness of  $40,000  at  7%  interest  (Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan.  Health  Profession  Loan, 
etc.)  will  require  monthly  repayments  of 
$465.  The  same  Indebtedness  at  a  higher 
rate  of  Interest  (12%).  and  unsubsldlzed 
during  In-school  years,  will  require  monthly 
repayments  in  excess  of  $1,000.  The  current 
first-year  Hospital  House  Staff  salary 
amounts  to  $1,200  per  month,  after  taxes. 

Although  I  believe  that  education  is  the 
foundation  for  the  future  of  our  nation  and. 
therefore,  deserving  of  fully  subsidized  edu- 
cational loans  to  provide  equal  access  to 
education.  I  recognize  there  is  a  need  for 
compromise.  In  this  vein  I  suggest  that  we 
might  consider  providing  federal  Interest 
subsidies  to  all  studente  during  In-school 
years:  with  total  subsidy  for  needy  students 
and  partial  subsidy  (reduced  interest  rates 
of  7%  or  9%)  for  non-needy  students. 

The  rationale  offered  Is  that  all  studente 
require  some  assistance  to  avoid  the  disad- 
vantages of  interest  surcharges  and  dispro- 
portionate   loan    indebtedness;    financially 


needy  studente  require  additional  Incentives 
to  encourage  their  entry  Into  higher  educa- 
tion and  the  professions:  but  that  once  stu- 
dente become  salaried  they  can  be  consid- 
ered essentially  equivalent  for  loan  repay- 
ment purposes. 

In  this  manner,  continuation  of  our  na- 
tion's commitment  to  provide  equal  access 
to  education  and  medical  education  can  be 
made  available,  while  reducing  the  govern- 
mental cost  of  providing  such  assistance. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jay  a.  Cohen, 
Associate  Director  of  Admissions 

and  Student  Affairs. 

University  or  Arkansas, 
MonticeUo,  Ark.,  March  2.  1981. 
Representative  Peter  A.  Peyser. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Peyser:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  dated  February  24.  1981.  re- 
garding budget  cute  In  student  assistance 
programs.  I  want  to  pledge  to  you  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration,  faculty,  and  stu- 
dente of  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Mon- 
ticeUo in  your  effort  to  protect  these  vitally 
Important  funds  for  the  education  of  young 
people.  I  am  Including  a  copy  of  a  letter 
that  I  sent  last  week  to  Senators  Bumpers 
and  Pryor,  Democrate,  Arkansas,  and  Rep- 
resentative Beryl  Anthony,  Democrat,  Ar- 
kansas. 

During  the  next  few  days  the  studente 
and  administrators  of  this  Institution  will 
produce  many  letters  In  support  of  your 
effort.  My  letter  to  our  delegation  will  give 
you  some  Idea  of  the  Importance  of  these 
funds  to  the  studente  who  attend  this  Insti- 
tution. 

We  support  you  and  urge  you  to  continue 
your  efforte  in  our  behalf. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  J.  Taylor, 

Chancellor. 

Pebroary  20.  1981. 
Senator  Dale  Bdmpers. 
6313  Dirksen  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  BmcPERs:  I  am  sure  by  this 
time  many  people  are  concerned  about  spe- 
cial Interest  groups  being  affected  by  the 
Presidents  budget  cute.  I  should  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  one  group  that  will  be  af- 
fected adversely,  and  this  effect  will  be  felt 
throughout  America  for  years  to  come.  This 
is  the  student  group  who  will  be  affected  by 
the  reduction  in  student  aid.  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  that  the  Pell  grante  wlU 
have  to  be  reduced  if  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation Is  not  made. 

At  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Montlcel- 
lo  over  90%  of  our  studente  are  eligible  for 
student  financial  aid.  Seventy  percent  of 
our  studente  come  from  homes  with  annual 
Income  of  less  than  $15,000.  Over  70%  of 
our  entering  freshmen  are  first  generation 
college  studente  which  is  probably  due  to 
the  avaUabillty  of  federal  assistance.  The 
studente  on  this  campus  are  almost  totally 
dependent  upon  a  combination  of  federal 
and  state  aid  to  attend  school.  If  these 
grante  are  reduced  at  least  30%  of  the  stu- 
dent body  at  UAM  wiU  probably  be  deprived 
of  an  educational  opportunity. 

I  hope  you  will  give  serious  consideration 
to  helping  esteblish  student  aid  as  one  of 
the  highest  priorities  In  the  federal  budget. 
I  know  there  will  be  competing  concerns  but 
none  will  be  as  great  as  the  need  to  educate 
our  young  people. 
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If  you  need  additional  Information,  please 
feel  free  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  J.  Taylor, 

Chancellor. 


ACTS  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
TERRORISM  ARE  INCREASING 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  14  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Turkey,  His  Excellency  Bulend  Ulusu, 
held  a  press  conference.  One  of  the 
topics  of  discussion  was  international 
terrorism  with  emphasis  on  diplomatic 
assassinations.  He  said  in  part: 

Distinguished  members  of  the  press. 

Before  concluding  my  statement.  I  would 
like  to  dwell  upon  the  assassination  of  Dlp- 
lomate  and  other  officials  abroad  which  has 
become  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of 
our  age. 

Terrorist  organizations,  under  various 
names,  are  killing  or  Injuring  innocent 
people  without  hesitation. 

These  incidente  have  become  a  common 
and  chronic  epidemic  during  the  last  few 
years.  It  Is  Imperative  for  all  countries  to 
build  a  common  front  to  face  this  problem. 
The  most  effective  battle  against  such  acte 
is  to  pursue,  catch  and  punish  the  Instiga- 
tors and  assassins  involved  in  these  Inhu- 
man acts. 

If  those  taking  part  in  such  acte  were 
made  aware  beyond  doubt  that  they  would. 
In  any  case,  be  caught  and  made  to  pay  for 
their  crimes,  innocent  people  would  have 
been  saved  from  such  aggression.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  security  of  life  and 
property  of  the  diplomate  and  other  offi- 
cials representing  their  nation  in  another 
country  is  guaranteed  by  the  government  of 
the  host  country.  The  Host  Government, 
therefore,  is  responsible  for  their  security 
and  protection. 

Govemmente  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
have  always  been  conscious  of  this  duty  and 
responsibility.  From  the  first  day  of  ite 
foundation,  in  the  Turkish  Republic.  peri>e- 
trators  of  any  offense  against  foreign  diplo- 
mate and  Representatives  were  rapidly 
caught  and  duly  brought  to  justice  and  have 
received  the  penalties  they  have  deserved 
whether  these  incidente  resulted  in  death  or 
not.  However,  we  regret  to  witness  that  cer- 
tain states  do  not  attach  due  care  and  sensi- 
tivity to  this  issue.  Their  negligence  does 
not  serve  any  other  purpose  than  that  of 
encouraging  murders  and  causing  new  Inci- 
dente each  day  with  ever  Increasing  victims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  concern  ex- 
pressed. Acts  of  international  terror- 
ism are  multiplying  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Prom  aU  comers  of  the  world  ac- 
counts are  appearing  in  the  press  of 
acts  of  individual  or  collective  terrorist 
endeavor. 

Our  own  recent  experience  in  Iran 
dramatized  the  extent  to  which  such 
activities  can  be  carried,  but  this  was 
only  an  example  of  incidents  which 
have  been  occurring  weekly.  Embas- 
sies are  being  violated  in  increasing 
numbers,  airplanes  are  being  seized, 
with  passengers  taken  hostage,  and  as- 


sassinations have  in  many  places 
become  a  substitute  for  diplomacy. 

That  we  should  be  concerned  about 
such  events  goes  without  saying;  that 
we  should  do  something  about  them 
raises  a  new  challenge  to  our  own  for- 
eign policy.  The  conscience  of  this 
Nation  has  been  shaken  by  our  own 
recent  experience  with  terrorism 
against  our  national  leaders  and  this 
fact  alone  dictates  our  reaction  to 
such  acts  elsewhere  in  the  world.  We 
cannot  ignore  or  condone  that  which 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  what  we 
believe. 

Democratic  principles  are  the 
centerpiece  of  representative  govern- 
ment and  both,  by  definition,  are 
meant  to  thrive  in  a  peaceful  atmos- 
phere. We  cannot  support  or  sanction 
the  subversion  of  the  ideal  by  terrorist 
activities.  To  argue  that  political  solu- 
tions may  best  be  secured  by  allowing 
individusils  or  small  groups  to  take 
matters  into  their  own  hands  is  to  sub- 
vert the  very  essence  of  international 
relations. 

Acts  of  terrorism  should  be  speedily 
condemned  by  the  world  community 
and  not  encouraged  by  passive  accept- 
ance of  the  end  result.  Nor  should 
benefits  of  recognition  or  exaltation 
be  derived  by  those  who  practice  imor- 
thodox  means  of  achieving  their  ends. 
Terrorism  seeks  to  achieve  by  illegal 
or  violent  acts  what  should  otherwise 
be  achieved  by  diplomatic  means.  Ter- 
rorists stop  short  of  nothing  in  pursuit 
of  their  goals.  Legitimacy  is  not  known 
to  their  code  of  ethics,  for  Indeed  they 
have  none. 

By  gtin,  bomb  or  other  means  they 
seek  to  replace  governments,  remove 
opponents  or  create  situations  where 
ordinary  means  of  political  action  are 
put  at  a  disadvantage.  Their  methods 
are  abhorrent  to  freedom-loving 
people  and  foreign  to  the  standards  by 
which  most  governments  abide.  To  co- 
operate with  or  submit  to  their  stand- 
ards is  to  invite  trouble  wherever  it  is 
done.  Success  in  one  infamous  endeav- 
or only  encourages  repeat  perform- 
ances elsewhere. 

Por  this  reason,  the  world  communi- 
ty should  be  more  concerned  than  it 
apparently  is  over  the  continuing  vio- 
lence against  Turkish  diplomats.  In 
more  than  a  dozen  incidents  in  the 
past  8  years  Turkish  representatives 
have  fallen  victim  to  violent  acts.  No 
single  incident  has  aroused  interna- 
tional indignations  nor  have  collective- 
ly the  other  nations  of  the  world  re- 
sponded with  the  kind  of  condemna- 
tion which  might  have  been  expected. 

There  has,  however,  been  a  good 
deal  of  press  comment  upon  the  situa- 
tion. Some  of  these  statements  follow: 

U.N.  Secretary  General  Condemns  Killing 
or    Two    Turkish    Diplomats    in    Paris 
(March  7.  1981) 
The  Secretary  General  has  learned  with 

dismay  of  the  assassination  of  two  Turkish 

diplomate  in  Paris. 


The  Secretary  General  strongly  condemns 
these  wanton  acte  of  violence  which  is  In 
flagrant  violation  of  International  law  and 
conventions. 

Murder  of  Turkish  Diplomats  in  Paris 
(March  5,  1981) 

The  Department  of  State  strongly  con- 
demns the  vicious  assassinations  March  4  of 
Mr.  Resat  Morali  and  Imam  Tecelli  Ari. 
Members  of  the  Turkish  Embassy  in  Paris. 
An  anonymous  caller  told  a  French  news 
agency  that  a  group  calling  itself  the 
"Secret  Army  for  the  Liberation  of  Arme- 
nia" was  responsible  for  the  murders.  The 
Department  of  State  has  expressed  ite  con- 
dolences to  the  Turkish  Embassy  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  inviolability  of  diplomatic  personnel 
is  fundamental  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  re- 
lations and  to  the  maintenance  of  Interna- 
tional order.  We  condemn  all  acte  of  vio- 
lence against  diplomate  and  their  families 
and  we  hope  that  the  perpetrators  will  soon 
be  brought  to  justice. 

Murder  op  Turkish  OmciALS  in  Sydney. 
December  19.  1980 

The  United  States  Government  condemns 
the  brutal  assassination  of  Mr.  Sarlk 
Ariyak.  the  Turkish  Consul  General  In 
Sydney.  Australia,  and  his  bodyguard.  BCr. 
Ebigln  Sever,  on  Wednesday.  December  17. 
The  two  men  were  murdered  by  gimflre  as 
they  were  leaving  the  Ariyak  home  for  the 
office.  Reportedly,  an  anonjonous  caller 
claimed  that  the  Justice  commandos  of  the 
Armenian  genocide  had  carried  out  this 
brutal  crime.  There  has  been  no  confirma- 
tion of  this  claim. 

The  justice  commandos  are  one  of  several 
small  terrorist  groups  which  have  claimed 
responsibility  for  attack  on  official  Turkish 
p)ersonnel  and  premises  in  recent  years.  The 
same  group  claimed  responsibility  for  the 
October  12  bombings  of  Turkish  faculties  In 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  InviolabUlty  of  diplomatic  and  consul- 
ar personnel,  and  their  premises,  is  fundar 
mental  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
order.  We  strongly  condemn  aU  acte  by  vio- 
lence against  such  persons,  and  we  hope 
that  the  guUty  parties  will  soon  be  brought 
to  justice. 

The  Government  of  Australia  and  the  au- 
thorities of  New  South  Wales  are  making 
every  effort  to  capture  the  assassins  of  Mr. 
Ariyak  and  Mr.  Sever,  and  to  safeguard  for- 
eign diplomatic  and  consular  officials  In 
Australia. 

Statement  by  Archbishop  Ohannes  Cola- 
KYAN.  THE  Spiritual  L<ai«s  op  the  Arme- 
nian Catholic  Community 
The    spiritual    leader    of    the    Armenian 
CatboUc  Community.  Archbishop  Ohannes 
Colakyan  has  caUed  on  his  Armenian  Icins- 
men  in  various  countries  not  to  get  involved 
in  shameful  acte  directed  against  Turkish 
diplomate  and  be  deceived  by  any  organiza- 
tion. 

In  his  written  statement,  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Armenian  CathoUc  Conununl- 
ty  Colakyan  strongly  condemned  the  mur- 
ders of  Turkish  Consul  General  Sarlk 
Ariyak  and  bis  bodyguard  Engln  Sever  tn 
Sydney. 

Expressing  the  grief  felt  over  the  addition 
of  another  link  to  the  chain  of  crimes  com- 
mitted against  the  Turkish  representatives 
abroad,  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Armenian 
CathoUc  conununity  Colakyan  said: 
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"The  perpetnttora  of  these  abominable 
crimes  should  be  exposed  u  soon  as  possible 
and  brought  before  Justice.  The  TurlUah  Ar- 
menian Catholic  Community  strongly  con- 
demns these  senseless  and  cruel  crimes 
which  are  Incompatible  with  the  tenets  of 
our  religion  and  humanity,  directed  against 
innocent  people  and  which  serve  no  pur- 
pose." 

STARMXirT  ISSTTZD  BT  AMBASSADOR 

McHzmiT.    U.S.    RxpRBsxirrATivv   to   thx 

UifTRD  Nations  <OcTOBBt  13) 

On  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  Oovem- 
ment,  I  strongly  condemn  the  savage  and 
caiculated  terrorism  directed  against  the 
Turkish  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
today.  Violence  in  any  form  Is  reprehensi- 
ble. We  express  our  deep  concern  for  those 
injured  today. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  Turkish  offi- 
cials and  all  relevant  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  are  working  together 
with  the  New  York  Police  to  identify  the 
perpetrators  of  this  terrorism  and  to  bring 
them  to  Justice. 

Text  or  BCkssagk  From  Secrttart  Muskr 

TO  FORKIGH  MiKISTKR  TURKMEN 

(Delivered  by  Ambassador  Spain  to  the  For- 
eign Minister  in  Ankara  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 13) 

Dear  Mr.  Ministkr:  I  am  deeply  saddened 
and  concerned  by  the  October  12  bombing 
attacks  against  your  government  offices  In 
New  York  and  London,  and  against  the 
Turkish  American  Travel  Agency  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

The  United  States  Government  unequivo- 
cally and  vigorously  condemns  these  out- 
rages. Authorities  in  New  York  and  Los  An- 
geles began  extensive  investigations  prompt- 
ly after  the  attacks;  occurred,  and  they  will 
take  all  possible  measures  to  apprehend  the 
persons  responsible. 

There  can  be  no  justification  for  terrorism 
in  the  service  of  any  cause.  Only  continued 
strong  measures,  national  and  Intemational, 
will  enable  mankind  to  overcome  the 
menace  of  modem  terrorism.  I  assure  you 
that  my  government  will  continue  to  devote 
maximum  efforts  towards  attaining  that 
goal. 

Sincerely, 

Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  Mar. 

1.  19811 

Turkey's  Victims  or  Terrorism 

Turkey  is  understandably  dismayed  that 
its  allies  do  bttle  more  than  shrug  their 
shoulders  when  Turkish  diplomats  abroad 
fall  victim  to  terrorist  gunmen,  who  identify 
themselves  as  Armenians. 

This  has  happened  no  fewer  than  16  times 
since  a  Turkish  vice-consul  in  Los  Angeles 
was  assassinated  there  in  1973.  The  most 
recent  killings  were  earlier  this  month  in 
Paris,  where  two  diplomats  from  the  Turk- 
ish Embassy  to  France  were  gunned  down. 

Turks  note  that  most  of  the  Western 
world— and  not  only  the  Western  world- 
kept  alive  its  protest  for  the  entire  period 
that  US  diplomats  were  held  hostage  In 
Iran.  Why  (they  ask)  is  there  no  similarly 
sustained  protest  when  Turkish  diplomats, 
entitled  to  the  same  immunities  as  the 
Americaiu  in  Tehran,  are  killed  with  barba- 
rous regularity?  Why  do  not  the  host  gov- 
ernments (they  ask  further)  react  more  vig- 
orously to  track  down,  apprehend,  and 
punish  the  murderers? 

For  the  Turks,  it  is  all  the  harder  to  un- 
derstand when  the  host  governments  are 


fellow  members  of  NATO.  Turkey,  astride 
the  straits  which  give  the  Soviet  Navy 
access  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  oceans 
beyond,  is  vital  to  the  alliance.  If  the  pro- 
posed Increase  in  US  military  aid  for  Turkey 
Is  any  indication.  Turke>  is  also  earmarked 
for  an  important  role  in  US  security  plans 
for  Southwest  Asia— which  Includes  the 
Gulf. 

It  follows  that  Soviet  Interests  are  served 
by  anything  that:  (1)  drives  a  wedge  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Its  North  American  and 
European  allies;  (2)  helps  stengthen  the  Iso- 
lation of  Turkey  with  which  Its  historical 
past  of  Ottoman  imperialism  burdens  it:  or 
(3)  contributes  to  the  internal  destablllza- 
tlon  of  the  modem  Turkish  state.  Interest- 
ingly Moscow  has  remained  silent  about  the 
assassinations.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
they  were  actually  Soviet-organized,  but  the 
Soviets  doubtlessly  count  the  net  effect  as  a 
plus  for  them. 

There  are  others,  too,  who  probably  rub 
their  hands.  These  Include:  the  most  fanat- 
ically right-wing  Greeks  and  Greek  Cypri- 
ots,  whose  anti-Turldsh  prejudice  from  the 
past  is  kept  alive  by  the  Turkish  occupation 
of  part  of  Cyprus:  Kurdish  nationalists,  who 
harbor  a  long  grievance  for  the  discrimina- 
tory way  (they  claim)  the  Kurds  (or  "moun- 
tain Turks")  are  treated  in  eastern  Turkey: 
and  the  most  fanatical  Palestinians  who 
resent  Turkey's  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel. 

The  shadowy  gunmen— who  boast  over 
the  telephone  of  belonging  to  the  Secret  Ar- 
menian Army  for  the  Liberation  of  Arme- 
nia—are apparently  pursuing  a  vendetta 
over  half  a  century  old.  They  want  ven- 
geance for  the  documented  sufferings  of  Ar- 
menians at  Ottoman  Turlrish  hands,  par- 
ticularly during  World  War  I.  Armenians  ev- 
erywhere tend  to  keep  that  cruel  memory 
alive.  But  Armenians  as  a  worldwide  com- 
munity are  not,  to  their  credit,  advocates  of 
terrorism.  Least  of  all  against  Innocent  dip- 
lomats of  a  generation  not  even  bom  as  long 
ago  as  World  War  I. 


TAXING  BUSINESS 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  auid  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  lead  editorial  in  Tues- 
day's Washington  Post  raises  some 
very  legitimate  questions  about  the 
impact  of  the  President's  proposal  to 
hasten  capital  cost  recovery— other- 
wise known  as  "10-5-3". 

The  editorial  focuses  on  the  issue  of 
"tax  neutrality,"  making  the  point 
that  the  writeoff  formula  would  draw 
billions  of  investment  dollars  out  of 
productive  economic  sectors  and  move 
them  into  less  productive  areas — like 
shopping  centers— just  because  of  the 
tax  break.  It  underscores  the  irony 
that  little,  if  anything,  in  depreciation 
plan  goes  to  the  country's  most  endan- 
gered industry— automakers. 

I  recommend  the  following  editorial 
to  all  who  want  to  get  the  most  eco- 
nomic bang  out  of  the  tax-cut  dollar: 
Taxing  Business 

Perhaps  you  feel  that  the  country  needs 
more   vigorous  speculation   In   commercial 


real  estate.  Perhaps,  in  your  opinion,  the 
national  economy  is  being  strangled  by  a 
shortage  of  shopping  centers.  In  that  case, 
you  will  enthusiastically  support  the  sweep- 
ing changes  that  the  Reagan  administration 
proposes  for  the  taxation  of  business.  Oth- 
erwise, you  ought  to  think  twice. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  the  automobile  in- 
dustry is  already  sufficiently  favored  by  the 
tax  code,  despite  its  terrific  financial  losses, 
and  already  provides  sufficient  incentives  to 
investors.  The  Reagan  bUl  would  actually 
lengthen  the  present  depreciation  schedules 
for  the  dies,  patterns  and  other  special  tools 
that  are  roughly  half  of  an  automobile  com- 
pany's investment  flow.  Of  all  major  indus- 
tries, the  automobile  manufacturers  would 
be  offered  the  least  by  this  bill.  If  you  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  that  balance,  you  need  to 
take  another  look  at  this  bill. 

This  revision  of  business  taxation  is  an  at- 
tempt at  simplification— radical  simplifica- 
tion, impelled  by  the  same  radical  spirit 
that  touches  every  part  of  the  Reagan  tax 
policy.  By  simplifying  and  sharply  speeding 
up  the  depreciation  of  most  business  assets, 
the  bill  attempts  to  compensate  Investors 
for  Inflation.  But  there  could  hardly  be  a 
better  illustration  of  the  familiar  principle 
of  tax  law  that  fairness  requires  complexity, 
and  the  law  can  be  made  simpler  only  by 
making  it  less  fair. 

The  drastic  increase  in  tax  benefits  for 
commercial  buildings  is  intended  to  induce  a 
wave  of  construction  of  new  factories.  But 
the  administration  chose  not  to  distinguish 
between  factories  and  stores.  Its  bill  would 
allow  the  depreciation  of  owner-occupied 
stores  in  10  years  and  rented  stores  in  15. 
There  are  already  uneasy  murmurs  of  pro- 
test from  small  businesses  that  typically  use 
rented  space  and  see  their  larger  and  richer 
competitors  paying  less  for  their  quarters 
because  they  are  able  to  build  their  own  and 
depreciate  them  faster. 

These  extraordinary  increases  in  depreci- 
ation benefits  may  well  encourage  more  In- 
vestment. But  they  will  certainly  create  a 
two-class  system  of  business  taxation,  in 
which  the  heavily  capitalized  companies  pay 
little  tax  while  all  the  others  pay  much 
more.  The  administration  seems  to  feel  that 
all  Investment  is  equally  good  and  equally  to 
be  spurred  on.  But  it's  not  always  the  high- 
investment  industries  that  promise  the 
greatest  progress  in  technology  or  produc- 
tivity. In  some  of  them— steel  comes  to 
mind— even  substantial  investment  might 
bring  only  marginal  Improvement  In  a  field 
that  does  not  require  expansion  of  produc- 
tion capacity. 

The  Reagan  administration's  proposed 
simplifications  are  not,  in  fact,  so  simple  as 
they  look.  Congress  Is  now  about  to  begin 
rewriting  the  president's  bill.  As  the  debate 
begins,  it  will  be  useful  to  remember  that 
these  changes  in  the  depreciation  rules 
would  affect  different  Industries  very  differ- 
ently. When  the  Reagan  bill  calls  for  five- 
year  depreciation  of  machinery,  that  in- 
cludes both  the  auto  dies  now  depreciated  in 
three  years  and  the  oil  refineries  now  depre- 
ciated in  16  years.  The  eccentric  distribution 
of  these  benefits  would  powerfully  affect 
the  terms  on  which  companies  and  Indus- 
tries compete  with  each  other.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever,  in  its  program  or  in  its 
testimony,  that  the  administration  has 
thought  much  about  these  consequences. 
That's  a  good  reason  for  Congress  to  think 
about  them  very  carefuUy  indeed. 
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VIETNAM  VETS  DESERVE 
BETTER  TREATMENT 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  its  never-ending  quest  to 
cut  funds  from  the  budget,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  now  taken 
aim  at  a  group  of  citizens  most  deserv- 
ing of  public  support— our  Vietnam 
veterans. 

This  past  weekend,  I  heard  OMB  Di- 
rector David  Stockman  say  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  any  citizen  had  a 
right  to  any  service,  no  matter  how 
sick,  or  poor,  or  abused  that  citizen 
may  be.  If  we  abandon  our  constitu- 
tional mandate  to  "promote  the  gener- 
al welfare,"  we  might  genuinely  ask 
what  the  legitimate  role  of  Govern- 
ment is. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  accept  that  vision  of  our 
Govenunent.  And  I  especially  do  not 
believe  that  our  people  support  slash- 
ing away  at  the  benefits  which  were 
promised  to  the  men  and  women  who 
served  their  country  in  Vietnam. 

I  cannot  believe  the  hypocrisy  of 
this  administration.  They  promise 
higher  pay  and  benefits  to  current  sol- 
diers. They  promise  a  new  GI  bill  for 
future  soldiers.  But  for  those  who 
have  already  served  their  Nation 
under  the  most  dangerous  and  trying 
of  circumstances,  this  administration 
wants  to  pull  away  the  welcome  home 
mat  and  forget  the  vet. 

To  save  $70  million  in  the  budget- 
just  1  percent  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration budget— this  administration 
is  going  to  deny  these  veterans  job 
training,  educational  services,  voca- 
tional instruction,  and  medical  atten- 
tion, especially  for  those  exposed  to 
agent  orange.  Vietnam  vets  need  more, 
not  less,  support  from  their  Govern- 
ment. A  recently  completed  study  for 
the  VA  by  the  Center  for  Policy  Re- 
search concluded  that  Vietnam  veter- 
ans suffered  from  higher  rates  of  alco- 
holism, drug  abuse,  and  arrests  than 
average  citizens. 

And  what  of  the  needs  of  the  women 
veterans,  so  graphically  described  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning? 
We  learn  that  these  women  have  no 
obstetric  and  gynecological  services  at 
VA  hospitals,  and  that  the  special  ef- 
fects of  agent  orange  on  their  off- 
spring and  themselves  have  been  over- 
looked. The  VA  says  it  would  be  "dis- 
criminatory" to  create  programs  to  aid 
these  veterans,  and  I  am  sure  that 
most  Members  of  this  Congress  find 
that  statement  as  incomprehensible  as 
I  do. 

Betraying  our  promise  to  these  vet- 
erans can  only  breed  cynicism  and  con- 
tempt for  Government,  and  with  gcKxl 
reason.  Reversing  promises  to  veterans 
can    only    undermine    the    Volunteer 
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Armed  Forces,  to  which  this  adminis- 
tration is  supposedly  committed,  be- 
cause potential  recruits  are  bound  to 
doubt  the  promises  made  to  them  in 
light  of  the  denial  of  benefits  to  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

PhiUip  Geyelin  of  the  Washington 
Post,  who  has  been  deeply  involved  in 
studying  the  conditions  of  Vietnam 
era  veterans,  has  written  a  powerful 
column  of  the  administration's  propos- 
al for  Vietnam  vets,  and  I  want  to 
share  that  column  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  hopes  that  we  will 
resist  efforts  to  abandon  our  commit- 
ment to  our  veterans. 

The  articles  follow: 
Forgotten    Women:    Eftects    or   War   on 

Female  Vietnam  Veterans  Are  Only  Now 

Emerging 

(By  Pete  Barley) 

Kathy  Gunson  could  not  talk  about  Viet- 
nam, not  for  years.  The  former  Army  nurse 
from  Eugene,  Oreg.,  felt  guilty,  tainted, 
frightened,  alone.  Flashbacks  and  night- 
mares of  the  war  haunted  her.  One  morn- 
ing, she  grabbed  a  pencil. 

"I  desperately  want  my  childhood  back 
with  its  Innocence  and  Ignorance,"  she  scrib- 
bled. "I  want  to  go  back  to  Vietnam  and 
make  it  different.  I  want  to  come  home  to  a 
marching  band  and  a  red  carpet.  I  want  to 
hear  a  Thank  you.'  I  want  to  hear  'I'm 
sorry.'  Most  of  all,  I  want  to  feel  at  peace 
with  myself." 

She  finished  writing,  and  cried. 

It  has  been  six  years  since  Saigon  fell,  but 
the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  7,484  women 
stationed  in  Vietnam,  6,250  as  nurses,  are 
only  now  beginning  to  surface.  Volumes 
have  been  written  about  the  problems  of 
the  2.8  million  male  Vietnam  veterans,  but 
no  comprehensive  study  of  female  veterans 
has  ever  been  done.  Even  the  eight-year 
Veterans  Administration-sponsored  study  of 
the  war's  multiple  impacts  on  1,340  veterans 
released  Monday  failed  to  Include  a  single 
woman. 

'Women  were  forgotten,"  says  Shad 
Meshad,  a  former  Army  psychologist  in 
Vietnam  and  pioneer  in  Vietnam  veterans' 
storefront  counseling  centers.  "We  are  only 
now  beginning  to  see  the  war  through  their 
eyes. " 

Most  researchers  have  assumed  that  since 
women  and  men  lived  through  the  same 
war,  their  reactions  to  it  have  been  the 
same.  But  Meshad  and  female  vets  say  the 
woman's  role  was  unique  in  Vietnam  and 
stlU  is  an  unexplored  Issue  today. 

Although  they  weren't  on  the  front  lines, 
women  saw  the  worst  of  the  war  An  endless 
procession  of  mangled  bodies  across  the  op- 
erating table. 

They  lived  in  the  swirl  of  wartime  ro- 
mances that  often  ended  abruptly  and  pain- 
fully. They  returned  home  to  not  only  a 
hostile  nation,  but  to  frequent  questions 
about  why  a  decent  woman  would  want  to 
be  stationed  half  way  around  the  world  with 
so  many  men.  And  once  home,  women  seem 
to  have  blamed  themselves  for  problems 
that  male  Vietnam  veterans  blamed  on  the 
war. 

"Women  had  to  be  warm  fuzzies,"  ex- 
plains Meshad,  who  has  counseled  more 
than  200  female  Vietnam  veterans.  "They 
had  to  be  a  wounded  soldier's  mother,  wife, 
and  girlfriend.  They  saw  these  beautiful 
young  bodies,  18-  and  19-year-old  kids, 
coming  in  every  day  with  sucking  chest 
wounds  and  ripped  off  flesh  and  they  had  to 


hold  their  hands  and  tell  them  evenrthing 
was  okay." 

Their  anger  and  frustration  built.  And 
unlike  the  soldiers  they  treated,  nurses 
could  not  shoot  back. 

Nurses  were  officers,"  Meshad  says.  "They 
were  not  supposed  to  date  enlisted  men.  But 
most  male  officers  were  older  and  married.  I 
don't  know  how  many  times  a  doctor  would 
come  to  me  and  tell  me  he  couldn't  bear  to 
say  goodbye  to  Jeanie,  who  was  maybe  22  or 
23  and  deeply  in  love.  They'd  ask  me  to  do  It 
for  them." 

Because  women  "are  brought  up  to  nur- 
ture and  protect  others, "  says  Meshad. 
"many  of  the  nurses  felt  like  faUures  be- 
cause, no  matter  what  they  did,  the  Ola 
kept  dying." 

"'Every  Vietnam  vet  was  told  he  was  a 
fool,  a  real  sucker,  for  going  over  there,  but 
for  women,  it's  been  even  worse."  explains 
Lynda  Van  Devanter,  a  33-year-old  former 
Army  nurse  in  Vietnam  who  last  year 
headed  a  task  force  studying  women  veter- 
ans for  the  VA.  "People  figure  you  were 
either  a  hooker  or  a  lesbian  if  you  were  a 
woman  in  the  Army  in  Vietnam.  Why  else 
would  a  woman  want  to  be  with  500.000  men 
unless  she  was  servicing  them?" 

Van  Devanter's  task  force  learned  that 
few  women  take  advantage  of  GI  benefits, 
most  VA  hospitals  do  not  have  obstetric/ 
gynecologic  services  and  that  no  studies 
have  been  done  to  discover  how  the  Agent 
Orange  defoliant  may  have  affected  women 
soldiers.  Van  Devanter  and  her  husband  are 
delaying  a  family  because  they  know  the 
chemical  has  been  linked  with  birth  defects. 

VA  spokesman  Julian  Morrison  insists 
that  women  veterans  have  not  been  ignored. 
VA  hospitals  may  not  have  facilities  for 
women,  he  says,  but  the  VA  will  send 
women  to  private  clinics  and  pay  the  tab. 

"Only  2.3  percent  of  veterans  are  women." 
Morrison  says.  "They  are  entitled  to  the 
same  benefits  as  the  men,  but  It  would  be 
discriminatory  to  create  programs  Just  for 
them." 

But  Van  Devanter.  now  head  of  the 
women's  program  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  America,  says  many  women  simply  do  not 
realize  their  problems  might  be  war  related, 
in  part  because  the  VA  has  failed  to  reach 
out  to  women. 

"I'd  cry  for  days,  once  for  six  months," 
she  remembers.  "I'd  wake  up  crying  and 
spend  the  entire  day  in  tears. 

'"I  kept  losing  jobs.  I  went  on  unemploy- 
ment, ford  stamps  and  welfare.  I  couldn't 
sleep.  I  kept  having  the  same  nightmare 
over  and  over  again  so  I'd  stay  awake  drink- 
ing, afraid  to  go  to  bed." 

Without  knowing  It,  Van  Devanter  was 
suffering  delayed  shock  syndrome— a  de- 
layed reaction  to  a  stress  common  in  male 
Vietnam  vets.  Van  Devanter  would  feel 
guilty  and  have  constant  headaches.  She'd 
explode  at  her  husband  and  friends  for  no 
reason.  She  could  not  concentrate  or  re- 
member what  people  had  said.  She  wanted 
to  be  alone,  yet  she  was  lonely  and  afraid. 

She  went  to  a  therapist,  but  never  told 
him  about  Vietnam— or  her  recurring  night- 
mare. 

'"We  talked  about  marital  problems  and 
other  pressures,  but  I  kept  telling  myself 
that  Vietnam  was  five,  six,  seven  years  ago," 
she  says.  "I  was  afraid  my  therapist  would 
think  I  was  crazy  if  I  told  him  about  Viet- 
nam." 

"I  was  ashamed  of  Vietnam."  she  says. 

Van  Devanter  learned  about  delayed 
stress  only  after  meeting  Meshad  by  chance. 
He  forced  her  to    "walk  through  Vietnam 
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day  by  day."  The  story  she  told  him  was 
similar  to  the  stories  he  had  heard  from 
doeens  of  other  women  Vietnam  veterans 
suffering  from  memories  of  the  war. 

"It  is  3  a.m.  in  Plelku,  South  Vietnam." 
says  Van  Devanter  as  she  recalls  the  night- 
mare she  told  Meshad.  It's  been  10  years, 
but  her  hands  still  tremble. 

"I  had  been  sleeping  under  my  cot  be- 
cause I  was  afraid  of  the  rocket  attack  out- 
side. It  Is  only  a  few  days  until  my  hump 
point,  when  I  will  pass  the  half-way  point  of 
my  tour. 

"They  send  me  to  the  neuro  emergency 
room.  The  longest  trail  of  blood  I  have  ever 
seen  leads  the  way."  Her  voice  is  a  mono- 
tone. "He  is  there.  His  entire  face  was  blown 
away  when  a  flare  he  was  handling  ex- 
ploded. A  perfect  set  of  straight,  even,  white 
teeth  is  swinging  from  a  Jaw  that  dangles 
loose. 

"The  anesthetist  yeUs  at  me  and  the  wall 
goes  up.  I  become  a  robot,  doing  my  Job." 

For  eight  hours,  the  medical  team  labors 
over  the  young  soldier,  pumping  120  units 
of  blood  through  needles  in  his  leg,  neck 
and  both  arms. 

"I  always  believed  that  you  could  stop 
bleeding.  The  lesson  I  learned  that  night 
was  that  we  have  developed  the  ability  to 
destroy  something  beyond  repair." 

While  changing  a  blood  bag.  Van  De- 
vanter kicked  the  soldier's  clothes  which 
were  on  the  floor.  A  photograph  fell  out. 

"It's  a  picture  of  him  and  a  girl.  He  is 
gazing  sweetly  at  her.  Straight,  blond  and 
tall,  he  looks  proud  in  his  tuxedo.  She.  too. 
is  tall  with  shining  dark  hair  and  a  pastel 
gown.  Suddenly,  he  is  real  again  and  the 
wall  fails  down.  I  gaze  at  the  mass  of  blood 
vessels  and  burned  skin  In  front  of  me  and  I 
feel  sick. " 

Again,  someone  yells  at  her.  and  she  be- 
comes a  robot.  Finally,  the  team  gives  up. 

"We  wrap  his  face  with  layers  of  pressure 
dressings  and  send  him  to  post-op  intensive- 
care  to  die,"  she  says.  Her  eyes  fill  with 
tears.  "I  keep  telling  myself  that  a  miracle 
could  happen.  He  could  stop  bleeding.  He'd 
be  all  right.  Picking  up  the  bloody  linens 
and  putting  them  into  the  hamper,  I  see  the 
photograph  again  and  stare  at  It. 

"This  boy  was  real.  He  was  a  person  who 
could  love  and  think  and  plan  and  dream 
and  now  he  is  nothing,  there  is  nothing  left. 

"I  must  see  him  again.  I  take  his  hand.  Al- 
ready the  blood  is  coming  through  the  ban- 
dages. I  ask  him  if  he  is  in  pain.  He  squeezes 
my  hand.  I  ask  him  if  he  wants  pain  medi- 
cine. He  squeezes  again.  I  call  a  nurse  and 
tell  her  to  give  him  some.  I  know  It  will 
cause  him  to  go  faster.  That's  what  I  want 
to  do,  for  him  to  go  easy. 

"I  stand  with  him.  30-30  minutes.  I  want 
to  say  something,  to  tell  him  it  is  okay  that 
be  will  be  fine  and  that  I  care. 

"He  stops  breathing.  He's  dead.  I  am 
crying.  I  want  my  mother  and  father.  I  want 
to  go  home  and  forget  everything  that  is 
around  me.  the  death,  the  destruction  that  I 
am  a  part  of.  but  they  are  calling  me.  saying 
more  wounded  are  coming  and  I  must  put 
the  wall  up  a<nUn.  Always  the  walL  " 

A  "NoBU  Causs"  Lost? 

Much  has  been  made,  and  quite  rightly,  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  decision  to 
shut  down  some  91  "storefront"  counseling 
centers  for  Vietnam  veterans  across  the 
country.  But  that  Is  only  the  first  wave  of 
the  assault  on  Vietnam  War  veterans  by 
David  Stockman's  Office  of  Managment  and 
Budget. 

As  if  by  the  most  careful  calculation, 
OMB  has  gone  through  the  federal  budget 


and  neatly  excised  programs  of  the  Labor 
and  Eklucatlon  departments,  as  well  as  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  specifically  de- 
signed to  help  those  who  served  in  the  mili- 
tary in  the  Vietnam  years.  Marked  for  ex- 
tinction are  efforts  to  hire  the  disabled:  to 
find  Jobs  for  the  unemployed:  to  promote 
education  and  vocational  training:  to  deal 
with  psychological  readjustment:  to  ease 
the  anxiety  and  provide  medical  attention 
for  those  fearful  of  exposure  to  the  toxic  ef- 
fects of  the  dreaded  herbicide  Agent 
Orange. 

Says  one  Vietnam  veteran  advocate  in  the 
Labor  Department:  "It's  a  wipeout  of  the 
only  benefits  that  we  were  able  to  get  in  all 
of  the  last  10  years."  Total  savings:  $70  mil- 
lion—less than  one  percent  of  total  VA  out- 
lays. 

Now  where,  you  might  ask,  does  this  spe- 
cial pleading  fit  Into  a  column  regularly  de- 
voted to  foreign  policy  and  matters  having 
to  do  with  national  security?  I  would  turn  to 
President  Reagan's  own  spoken  record  to 
make  the  connection. 

"Because  our  national  security  is  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  people  in  our  armed 
forces,  we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  assure 
that  they  are  of  the  highest  caliber," 
Reagan  told  the  American  Legion  last  year, 
in  mid-campaign.  "The  key  to  building  and 
retaining  effective  military  forces  is  to  en- 
courage people  to  pursue  a  career  in  the 
services  of  their  choice." 

One  way  to  "attract  and  retain  superior 
people."  he  went  on,  is  "to  restore  the  GI 
Bill,  one  of  the  most  effective,  equitable  and 
socially  important  programs  ever  devised." 

True  to  his  word,  the  president  is  support- 
ing a  new  peacetime  GI  BUI  to  provide  edu- 
cation and  other  benefits  for  the  military 
veterans  of  the  future.  But  in  the  very  same 
budget  he  would  strip  away  a  provision  that 
would  have  extended  for  another  two  years 
the  expiration  date  of  GI  Bill  education 
benefits  for  those  who  served  in  the  time  of 
the  Vietnam  War. 

That  Is  precisely  the  part  of  the  connec- 
tion between  national  security  and  public 
policy  on  the  treatment  accorded  Vietnam 
veterans  that  the  president  and  his  budget- 
cutters  can't  seem  to  make.  In  their  efforts 
to  make  military  service  more  attractive,  re- 
spectable, honorable— to  lay  to  rest  that 
part  of  the  so-called  Vietnam  syndrome— 
the  government  would  dangle  the  carrot  of 
aid  to  education  and  other  compensation  for 
time  lost  and  service  rendered.  The  hope 
would  be  to  avoid  having  to  use  the  stick  of 
conscription. 

But  Just  how  enticing  is  that  carrot  likely 
to  look  to  potential  volunteers  when,  at  the 
same  time,  comparable  benefits  for  the  most 
recent  generation  of  veterans  are  among  the 
first  items  singled  out  for  budget  cuts  in  a 
government  economy  drive? 

You  think  the  present  generation  of  po- 
tential veterans  won't  notice?  Perhaps.  But 
it  won't  be  for  lack  of  effort  by  the  Vietnam 
veterans,  already  thoroughly  arou.sed  by 
Stockman's  handiwork.  Their  numbers,  you 
could  say.  are  relatively  small:  Some  9  mil- 
lion men  and  women  were  in  uniform  in  the 
Vietnam  years,  of  which  about  2.6  million 
actually  served  in  the  combat  zone.  And  it  is 
often  said  that  the  Vietnam  experience  for 
most  veterans  was,  in  fact,  not  all  that 
much  more  stressful  than  in  other  wars. 

But  more  than  enough  respected  psychol- 
ogists and  psychiatrists  have  come  up  with 
persuasive  evidence  that  Just  as  the  war  was 
distinctively  destructive,  so  was  its  emotion- 
al Impact  on  many  of  those  who  were 
caught  up  in  It  and  Its  aftereffects. 


Last  year,  in  his  famous  defense  of  the 
Vietnam  effort  as  a  "noble  cause,"  Reagan 
was  at  pains  to  note  that  "we  have  been 
shabby  in  our  treatment  of  those  who  re- 
turned." Last  month,  hailing  their  valor,  he 
talked  of  Vietnam  veterans,  not  as  having 
been  "defeated"  but  as  having  been  "denied 
permission  to  win." 

Does  it  not  occur  to  him  that  this  experi- 
ence alone  must  have  taken  some  consider- 
able emotional  and  psychiatric  toll? 

Psychologist  John  Wilson,  director  of  a 
definitive  study,  "The  Forgotten  Warrior," 
argues  that  "appallingly  few  psychiatric 
people  know  anything  about  Vietnam  veter- 
ans—they are  misdiagnosed,  mistreated."  He 
estimates  there  are  a  half-million  or  so 
alienated  Vietnam  veterans  beyond  the 
reach  of  conventional  VA  medical  help. 

Hence  the  91  VA  "outreach  centers"  in 
modest,  unforbidding  storefronts,  manned 
largely  by  fellow  Vietnam  veterans.  Those 
are  the  community-based  operations  David 
Stockman  would  disband,  on  the  ground 
that  the  established  facilities  of  the  federal 
government  can  do  the  Job. 

That  is  not  only  "shabby. "  It  is  also  an  In- 
vitation for  a  "single  issue"  political  outcry 
that,  however  Indirectly,  cannot  help  having 
serious  repercussions  for  the  military  serv- 
ices—and, by  extension,  for  national  secu- 
rity. 


LEGISLATION     INTRODUCED     TO 
KEEP  AMERICAN  CREDIT 

SYSTEM  FROM  DESTROYING 
AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  IN- 
DUSTRY 

(Mr.  ERTEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  will 
keep  the  American  credit  system  from 
destroying  the  American  automobile 
industry. 

In  1979,  fully  90  percent  of  the  im- 
ports sold  on  credit  in  the  United 
States  were  financed  for  a  period  of  3 
years  or  more.  Obviously,  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  places  great  weight  in 
our  credit  system  when  buying  an 
automobile,  but  I  must  ask:  "Why 
should  we  finance  Japanese  imports  to 
this  country  through  our  credit  Indus- 
try?" 

Specifically,  my  bill  will  limit  the  fi- 
nsincing  for  the  purchase  of  a  Japa- 
nese automobile  to  25  months  and  re- 
quire as  a  minimum  a  15-percent  down 
payment. 

Why  this  approach? 

First,  unlike  quotas,  it  does  not  deny 
American  consimiers  their  right  to 
purchase  a  Japanese  automobile  if  it  is 
the  product  of  their  choice.  Also, 
unlike  quotas,  it  will  not  drive  up  the 
cost  of  automobiles  in  this  coimtry  by 
artificially  restricting  supply. 

My  legislation  also  is  more  than  fair 
to  the  Japanese.  Japan  imposes  the 
same  25  month,  15  percent  down  pay- 
ment requirements  on  Japanese  con- 
sumers. But  in  Japan,  because  of  the 
market    and    government,     a    $6,000 
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American-made  automobile  would  sell 
for  over  $12,000. 

I  certainly  would  urge  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Senate,  and  this  House  to 
fully  consider  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  will  contribute  in  a 
beneficial  way  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Japanese  automobile  Import  question. 

All  of  us  certainly  are  aware  of  the 
problem.  Sales  of  imported  passenger 
cars  from  Japan  more  than  doubled 
from  817.000  units  in  1975  to  1,908,000 
units  in  1980.  Japanese  automobiles 
now  account  for  more  than  21  percent 
of  all  new  car  sales  in  the  United 
States. 

This  Japanese  penetration  occurs  at 
a  time  when  the  domestic  automobile 
industry  is  extremely  vulnerable,  re- 
quiring breathing  room  for  the  retool- 
ing necessary  for  the  production  of 
smaller,  more  fuel  efficient  auto- 
mobiles. Last  year,  domestic  auto- 
mobile sales  dropped  16  percent:  Japa- 
nese automobile  sales  in  the  United 
States  increased  7.8  percent. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been 
recommended  for  easing  the  plight  of 
the  domestic  automobile  industry. 
They  Include  consumer  subsidies  and 
income  tax  credits  for  the  purchase  of 
U.S.  automobiles,  postponing  mandat- 
ed safety  and  emission  standards,  and 
a  reduction  of  the  15-percent  tariff  on 
imported  automobile  parts. 

However,  the  issue  comes  down  to  a 
question  of  quotas. 

This  Nation  has  a  free-trader  tradi- 
tion and  most  Americans  would  prefer 
to  see  no  quotas,  formal  or  informal, 
voluntary  or  involimtary.  But.  with  1 
of  every  12  U.S.  manufacturing  jobs  in 
the  United  States  directly  tied  to  the 
domestic  automobile  industry,  and 
with  several  Western  European  na- 
tions—Italy. Prance,  Great  Britain- 
having  already  negotiated  quotas  on 
Japanese  automobile  imports  (Bel- 
gium. Luxembourg,  and  the  Nether- 
lands are  negotiating  quotas  and  Ger- 
many is  expected  to  follow  suit),  it  Is 
imperative  that  this  Nation  take  some 
action  to  slow  the  rate  of  Japanese 
penetration  of  the  domestic  market. 

There  are.  however,  some  very  good 
reasons  why  quotas  are  inappropriate. 
First,  and  rooted  in  our  free-trade  tra- 
dition, quotas,  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary, artificially  deny  the  American 
consimier  the  right  to  purchase  the 
product  of  his  choice  by  limiting  avail- 
able supply.  Quotas,  again  by  restrict- 
ing supply,  intensify  demand  and  in- 
flate prices.  The  organization.  Con- 
sumers for  World  Trade,  estimates 
that  quotas  would  increase  both  Japa- 
nese and  American  automobile  prices 
from  between  $527  and  $838  per  car, 
because  of  reduced  competition. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  will,  I  believe,  slow  the  rate  of 
Japanese  penetration  of  the  U.S.  auto- 
mobile market  and  give  the  domestic 
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automobile     Industry     its     breathing 

room,  without  imposing  quotas. 

Specifically,  my  bill  will  limit  the  fi- 
nancing for  the  purchase  of  a  Japa- 
nese automobile  to  25  months  and  re- 
quire as  a  minimum  a  15-percent  down 
payment. 

Why  this  approach?  First,  while 
these  conditions  may  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  some  American  consumers  to 
purchase  a  Japanese  automobUe.  it 
certainly  does  not  deny  them  their 
right  to  do  so.  Certainly.  If  a  Japanese 
automobile  Is  the  consimier's  pre- 
ferred choice,  he  or  she  may  have  to 
save  a  little  more  before  making  the 
piux;hase.  But.  every  American  who 
wants  to  purchase  a  Japanese  auto- 
mobile will  not  have  to  worry  about 
quotas  restricting  a  car's  availability 
when  the  time  comes,  nor  an  artificial- 
ly inflated  price  because  of  the  re- 
stricted supply. 

Second,  I  believe  my  approach  is 
more  than  fair  to  the  Japanese.  Japa- 
nese consiuners  are  limited  to  the 
same  25  months  and  15  percent  down 
payment  when  they  purchase  cars  in 
Japan.  These  conditions  extend  to 
both  the  purchase  of  Japanese  and 
foreign  Imports,  including  American 
cars,  in  Japan.  But,  Japan  imposes  on 
American  automobiles  additional  costs 
which  make  American  cars  much  more 
expensive  to  the  Japanese  consimier 
than  Japanese  cars.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example.  According  to  a  General 
Accoimting  Office  study,  a  compact- 
size  American  automobile  retailing  in 
the  United  States  for  $6,635  would  sell 
in  Japan  for  $12,065.  Let  me  stress 
that  this  $6,000  add-on  is  above  and 
beyond  what  the  U.S.  Government 
and  market  impose  on  Japanese  cars 
coming  into  the  United  States.  A  Japa- 
nese automobile  retailing  for  $6,635  In 
Japan  could  be  expected  to  sell  In  the 
United  States  for  about  the  same 
$6,635. 

In  Japan,  the  consumer  has  to 
decide  whether  he  wants  to  put  $900 
down  and  finance  the  remaining 
$5,700  over  25  months  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  Japanese  car,  or  whether  he 
wants  to  put  $1,800  down  and  finance 
the  remaining  $10,200  over  25  months 
for  the  purchase  of  an  American  auto- 
mobUe. The  choice  for  the  Japanese 
consumer.  I  think,  is  obvious. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  does 
not  invpose  the  additional  costs  on 
Japanese  automobiles  that  Japan  Im- 
poses on  American  automobiles.  This 
legislation  only  limits  the  credit  terms 
for  the  purchase  of  Japanese  auto- 
mobiles, which,  let  me  stress  again, 
sell  in  the  United  States  for  about  the 
same  price  as  they  do  in  Japan.  There- 
fore. Japanese  automobiles  still  will  be 
more  readily  available  to  American 
consumers  than  American  automobiles 
are  to  Japanese  consumers. 

The  point  here,  however  is  that  the 
approach  I  am  suggesting  In  this  legis- 
lation is  more  than  fair  to  Japan.  This 
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approach  also  is  more  reasonable  than 
quota  restrictions  from  the  American 
consumer's  perspective.  I  certainly 
would  urge  the  administration,  the 
Senate,  and  this  House  to  fully  consid- 
er this  legislation. 


INFLATION:  CRISIS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  DREAM 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  lAi.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember Mr.  Finn  M.  W.  Caspersen. 
chairman.  Beneficial  Operation,  serv- 
ing as  cochairman  at  the  seminar  on 
inflation,  delivered  some  remarks  on 
the  question  of  Inflation.  I  commend 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  re- 
marks he  made  at  that  time.  I  have 
paraphrased  his  remarks  and  insert 
them  in  the  Record  on  the  subject  of 
"Inflation:  Crisis  of  the  American 
Dream." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  follow: 

The  topic  of  inflation  has  been  marked  by 
innumerable  technical  dissertations,  many 
of  which  have  been  correct  in  their  pro- 
posed solutions.  But  none  have  worked.  All 
have  faUed  beause  they  have  not  galvanized 
the  nation  to  action.  Technical  expertise  is 
not  the  answer— action  is.  Accordingly,  my 
comments  will  be  extremely  broad  with  the 
caveat  that  implementation  wUl  be  complex, 
detailed,  difficult,  and  indeed,  often  painfuL 

Inflation  Is  simply  the  rapid  upward  spiral 
of  the  price  of  goods  and  services  which  in- 
creases the  price  of  labor-wages,  the  price  of 
goods,  and  the  price  of  capital  for  invest- 
ment-interest. 

These  cost  increases  have  severely  dis- 
rupted our  economy.  They  have  created  an 
economic  lethargy  as  opposed  to  an  empha- 
sis on  dynamic,  productive  enterprise.  In- 
ventory profits  often  exceed  those  of  the 
operating  enterprise.  Individuals  and  insti- 
tutions are  paralyzed— more  influenced  by 
inflationary  expectations  than  by  actions 
ttiat  would  enhance  society's  collective 
wealth  and  emplojrment. 

Most  importantly.  Inflation  levies  a  dis- 
proportionate burden  on  the  moderate  and 
lower  income  sectors  of  America.  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  problems  and  depriva- 
tion being  endured.  Simply  stated,  it  is  the 
middle  class  and  disadvantaged  who  suffer 
most  from  inflation.  Inflation  is  not  a  sig- 
nificant problem  to  the  wealthy.  Inflation  is 
by  far  the  most  regressive  tax.  afflicting 
those  who  can  least  afford  it. 

The  causes  of  inflation  are  much  debated 
with  each  group  trying  to  blame  the  other. 
Accordingly,  it  is  easier  to  start  off  by  stat- 
ing wtiat  is  not  the  cause. 

Inflation  is  not  caused  by  a  profligate 
American  society.  Today's  average  Ameri- 
can is  no  more  profligate  or  licentious  than 
our  predecessors.  The  American  consumer  is 
merely  reacting  to  the  new  inflationary 
rules  of  the  game  which  have  dearty  aet  a 
negative  real  return  for  consumer  aavlncs  as 
compared  with  a  positive  real  return  for 
borrowing  to  the  hilt. 

Secondly,  I  strongly  believe  that  inflation 
is  not  caused  by  the  wage  demands  of  the 
American  worker.  While  productivity  has 
decreased  on  an  annual  basis  for  1980,  and 
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oonveraely  w«ges  h«ve  incrcksed  approxi- 
mately 10  percent,  this  Is  a  restilt  of  Infla- 
tion, not  the  cause.  In  fact,  the  real  dispos- 
able income  of  the  average  American,  after 
Inflation,  is  now  actually  declining. 

The  American  worker  is  as  productive,  ef- 
ficient, and  innovative  as  any  in  the  world. 
However,  to  compete  internationally  and  in- 
crease productivity.  American  workers  must 
be  given  the  tools  to  properly  exercise  their 
skills  and  talents  and  these  tools  must  be 
purchased  by  capital  made  available  to  busi- 
ness at  a  reasonable  cost.  Productivity  in 
the  Xi&.  is  not  Just  a  function  of  the  Indus- 
triousneas  of  our  work  force— it  is  equally  a 
function  of  their  tools. 

What  then  are  the  causes  of  inflation? 
Obviously,  they  are  multitudinous  with  no 
single  Item  having  sole  responsibility. 

The  recent  dramatic  escalation  of  energy 
cost  is  often  pointed  to  as  a  prime  scape- 
goat. I  disagree.  As  significant  as  the  OPEC 
price  Increases  have  been,  by  far  the  most 
important  cause  of  Inflation  Is  government 
policies  that  directly  and  indirectly  cause 
misallocatlon  of  resources.  Specifically,  I 
refer  to  government  tax  policy,  government 
social  policy,  government  monetary  policy, 
government  fiscal  policy  and  government 
regulatory  policy.  In  contrasting  the  rela- 
tive impact  of  OPEC  increases  with  Govern- 
ment tax  policy,  one  must  note  that  the  fed- 
eral tax  burden  on  American  families  during 
the  last  five  years  rose  eight  times  as  much 
as  their  fuel  bill.  The  correlation  between 
government  fiscal  policy  and  Inflation  Is 
clear  from  the  deficits  of  recent  years. 
During  the  1966-79  period,  a  time  of  unpar- 
alleled inflation,  the  average  annual  federal 
deficit  was  nine  times  as  much  as  the  1947- 
66  period,  a  time  of  low  inflation. 

The  solutions  to  inflation  are  even  more 
debated  than  the  causes.  I  do  not  believe 
the  solution  to  our  present  Inflationary 
crisis  lies  primarily  In  restraining  demand— 
i.e..  the  so-called  root  canal  theory,  the 
more  it  hurts,  the  better  It  is  for  you. 

Similarly,  the  solution  does  not  lie  solely 
with  restrictive  monetary  policy  or  the  vari- 
ant now  being  practiced.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve cannot  soak  federal  deficits  of  the 
present  magnitude  solely  thru  manipulation 
of  monetary  and  credit  policies.  High  Inter- 
est rate  themselves  exacerbate  the  federal 
fiscal  deficit  and  deprive  the  productive 
sector  of  the  economy  of  needed  capital. 
With  close  to  a  trillion  doUars  of  federal 
debt,  even  a  one  percent  interest  increase 
over  a  period  of  time  will  increase  federal 
debt  service  and  deficits  by  10  billion  dollars 
annually  and  thus  further  crowd  the  private 
sector  from  capital  markets. 

We  have  seen  the  impact  of  the  Treasury 
Department  stepping  up  to  the  nations 
credit  window  and  withdrawing  the  major- 
ity of  the  available  funds. 

While  monetary  policy  is  not  the  sole  so- 
lution, we  do  need  a  consistent  apolitical 
monetary  policy  to  provide  the  necessary 
environment  for  a  solution  to  inflation. 
Such  a  monetary  policy  should  aim  to 
achieve  moderate  growth  over  the  long- 
term— a  growth  that  is  consistent  with  the 
real  growth  of  the  economy. 

If  the  country  is  to  truly  control  inflation, 
we  must  alter  past  policies  which  have  re- 
sulted In  misallocatlon  of  resources,  govern- 
ment, human  and  capital. 

First.  There  must  be  steady  movement  to- 
wards a  balanced  budget.  We  must  restore 
sanity  to  government  fiscal  policy— during 
fiscal  1980  alone,  we  had  a  deficit  of  almost 
$00  billion  with  another  $20  billion  in  off- 
budget  items.  Present  deficits  are  pricing 


and  forcing  the  productive  sectors  out  of 
the  market.  Federal  deficits  decrease  pro- 
ductivity. 

Second.  Government  social  programs 
must  be  reviewed  and  revised,  including  the 
many  sacred  cows.  I  am  not,  I  repeat  not, 
using  this  as  a  shorthand  way  of  advocating 
the  elimination  or  minimization  of  benefits 
for  those  who  require  them.  Those  with 
lower  and  moderate  incomes  are  already 
bearing  the  brunt  of  inflation.  It  would  be 
socially  unthinkable  and  politically  impossi- 
ble to  ask  them  at  the  same  time  to  bear  the 
bnmt  of  anti-inflationary  policies. 

However,  the  thrust  of  most  of  today's 
governmental  social  programs  Is  pallatlve 
rather  than  solution  oriented.  Instead,  pro- 
grams should  be  solely  aimed  at  solving 
structural  problems  and  restoring  the  disad- 
vantaged to  productive  roles.  Social  pro- 
grams should  not  be  aimed  at  making  a  mis- 
erable existence  slightly  more  bearable. 
Such  revisions  in  our  social  programs  will  be 
extremely  difficult  and  not  the  least  diffi- 
culty will  be  that  successful  program  admin- 
istrators will  be  successfully  eliminating 
their  own  Jobs. 

Revisions  must  be  made,  not  only  from 
the  standix)int  of  social  conscience,  but  also 
because  we  cannot  afford  the  structure  of 
an  unproductive  human  sector  which 
present  programs  have  produced. 

Third.  Government  reg\Uatory  policies, 
both  federal  and  state,  must  be  subject  to  a 
most  careful  cost-benefit  analysis  and  then 
subject  to  regular  periodic  reviews  to  see  If 
the  original  estimates  were,  in  fact,  correct. 
These  analyses  should  clearly  state  how 
many  Jobs  a  given  regulation  or  action  will 
cost  and  what  will  be  the  negative  multipli- 
er effect  on  the  economy  as  a  whole.  What 
is  the  true  cost  to  society  of  Justice  Depart- 
ment actions,  what  is  the  cost  of  an  FTC 
Judge  advancing  a  novel  theory  in  the  real 
world. 

Artificial  governmental  regulatory  bar- 
riers to  the  allocation  of  resources,  human 
and  capital,  must  be  discarded. 

Fourth.  Present  federal  tax  policies  must 
be  dramatically  revised. 

Several  specific  areas  of  tax  policy  require 
the  greatest  attention. 

Individual  Income  Taxes:  Inflation  caused 
bracket  creep  is  increasing  the  real  tax 
burden  on  those  with  low  or  moderate  in- 
comes. At  the  same  time  these  groups,  be- 
cause of  inflation,  have  a  diminished  ability 
to  pay  these  taxes.  Obviously,  changes  are 

Buislness  Taxes:  The  entire  federal  tax 
policy  with  respect  to  business  must  be  care- 
fully reviewed.  This  is  where  both  Jobs  and 
productivity  originate. 

Capital  Gains:  The  present  capital  gains 
tax  has  resulted  in  the  systemic  withdrawal 
of  productive  capital  from  the  private  sector 
because  of  Inflation  induced  appreciation. 
This  must  be  changed. 

Incentive  to  Save:  Most  importantly,  there 
must  be  a  dramatically  increased  Incentive 
to  save.  We  must  drive  down  the  cost  of  cap- 
ital accumulation  if  we  are  to  significantly 
increase  productivity  and  Jobs.  Such  a  pro- 
gram should  start  with  the  ultimate  saver— 
the  average  American,  the  man  or  woman 
on  Main  Street.  But,  before  we  can  Induce 
such  savings,  an  attractive  real  return  must 
be  assured  to  the  small  saver,  not  the 
present  Inflationary  induced  negative 
return. 

We  must  encourage  savings  and  Invest- 
ment and  move  urgently  needed  resources 
Into  the  capital  markets.  Because  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  capital.  Interest  rates 


would  soon  plummet  and  all  segments,  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  business,  would  benefit,  in- 
cluding the  hard  hit  housing  and  auto- 
motive sectors. 

Doubtless,  the  task  of  implementing  nec- 
essary changes  will  be  most  difficult.  They 
cannot  be  accomplished  overnight— it  will 
be  a  decade-long  effort. 

But  changes  must  be  made.  The  present 
situation  is  intolerable,  penalizing  those 
who  can  least  affort  it.  Change  we  must,  or 
the  economic  and  political  system  as  we 
know  it.  will  not  siirvive. 


THE  CONGRESS  MUST  AUDIT 
ITSELF 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Joint  Conmiittee  on  the  Legislative 
Branch,  the  primary  purpose  of  which 
is  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  a  regu- 
lar and  thorough  audit  of  all  expendi- 
tures of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  an  article  on  waste  and  fraud  in 
Government  in  this  week's  issue  of 
U.S.  News  <&  World  Report,  the  maga- 
zine notes  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  agency  of  the  Congress 
created  to  serve  as  a  watchdog  on 
spending  by  executive  branch  agen- 
cies. Itself  escapes  regular  review;  as 
the  magazine  puts  it,  nobody  is  watch- 
ing the  watchdog. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  correct  not 
only  lack  of  oversight  of  the  GAO  but 
of  all  the  other  legislative  branch 
agencies  such  as  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, and  so  on.  The  joint  committee 
created  by  my  bill  would  be  an  evenly 
bipartisan  committee,  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  majority  and  minor- 
ity members  from  both  bodies  of  the 
Congress.  The  committee  would  have 
only  a  small  staff  and  would  meet  only 
as  frequently  as  needed  to  accomplish 
its  oversight  purpose,  and  since  It 
would  assume  the  duties  of  both  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  I 
feel  the  new  committee  would  not  be  a 
significant  additional  burden  either  in 
dollar  cost  or  in  the  cost  of  time  re- 
quired to  be  devoted  to  It  by  its  mem- 
bers. In  the  long  run,  I  hope  the  new 
committee  would  add  up  to  a  saving  in 
legislative  branch  expenditures  by  im- 
covering  waste,  inefficiency,  or  obso- 
lescence in  our  own  branch  of  the 
Government. 

In  fiscal  1980,  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  were  as  follows: 
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Admittedly,  our  billion-dollar-plus 
Congress  seems  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  when  compared  to  the  him- 
dreds  of  billions  appropriated  for  pro- 
grams and  administrative  costs  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  principle  matters  more 
than  the  figures,  however.  How  can  we 
in  Congress  continuously  point  an  ac- 
cusing finger  at  the  executive  branch 
when  we  give  no  regular  accounting  to 
the  American  people  for  the  way  in 
which  money  is  spent  to  operate  the 
Congress  and  its  agencies? 

Some  activities  of  the  Congress,  of 
course,  are  closely  monitored  and  mi- 
nutely accounted  for.  as  in  office  ac- 
counts of  individual  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Other  activ- 
ities, however,  as  in  the  case  of  so- 
called  investigative  staff  of  House 
committees,  undergo  scrutiny  in  name 
only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
traditional  comity  between  the  Houses 
of  Congress  that  permits  each  body  to 
administer  its  own  internal  affairs. 
However,  we  now  have  a  number  of 
legislative  branch  agencies  account- 
able neither  to  the  Senate  nor  to  the 
House,  and  therefore  not  accountable 
to  the  American  public,  that  should  be 
subject  to  some  regular  oversight  pro- 
cedure by  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 
Creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Legislative  Branch  would  bring  all  of 
the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  together  and 
give  a  total  picture  of  the  operations 
of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

As  we  discuss  fuinding  resolutions  for 
the  committee.s,  this  seems  to  me  an 
appropriate  day  upon  which  to  take 
note  of  the  absence  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress of  a  regular  procedure  for  audit- 
ing and  reporting  on  the  expenditure 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  run  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  voters 
sent  us  a  message  last  November  that 
they  were  fed  up  with  business  as 
usual  in  Washington.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress can  take  a  great  step  toward  re- 
storing the  people's  confidence  in 
their  Government  by  instituting  a  pro- 
cedure for  systematic  review  and  ac- 
counting of  activities  and  expenditures 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Feder- 
al Establisliment. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
LIMIT  CIRCUMSTANCES  UNDER 
WHICH  FOREIGN  GOVERN- 
MENTS MAY  SUE  FOR  VIOLA- 
TIONS OF  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

(Mr.  BUTLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BUTLEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  in  the  House  to 


remedy  what  I  believe  to  be  a  funda- 
mental unfairness  in  oiu-  antitrust 
laws  as  they  are  made  applicable  to 
foreign  governments  suing  in  our 
courts. 

Some  Members  may  be  familiar  with 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Pfizer  V.  India  (434  U.S.  306  (1978)). 
which  by  clarifying  an  issue  never 
before  decided  by  the  Coiul  has 
precipitated  this  legislation.  The 
Pfizer  decision  held  that  a  foreign 
nation  otherwise  entitled  to  sue  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  is  a 
"person"  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Clayton  Act  and  is  there- 
fore entitled  to  sue  imder  the  antitrust 
laws  to  the  same  extent  as  any  other 
plaintiff.  In  other  words,  not  only  pri- 
vate persons  and  corporations  but 
even  foreign  governments  have  the 
right  to  come  Into  our  courts  and  seek 
recovery  of  treble  damages  for  injuries 
to  their  business  or  property  arising 
from  antitrust  violations.  In  the  case 
of  foreign  governments,  there  is  no  re- 
quirement that  U.S.  corporations  be 
afforded  equivalent  opportunities  for 
recovery  for  similar  antitrust  Injuries 
which  they  may  sustain  within  the  na- 
tional boundaries  of  such  foreign  gov- 
ernment at  the  hands  of  business  enti- 
tles there.  The  probability  is  very 
great  Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  foreign  nation  has  no  antitrust 
law.  or  that  it  is  not  enforced.  This  is 
true  in  virtually  aU  parts  of  the  world 
outside  of  Western  Europe.  So  we 
have  a  one-way  street,  with  American 
corporations  being  liable  for  antitrust 
violations  but  often  having  no  effec- 
tive recourse  if  they  are  themselves 
the  victims.  Not  only  that,  but  when 
our  own  Government  comes  into  court 
in  this  country  with  an  antitrust  claim 
it  can  only  recover  single  or  actual 
damages  imder  the  law. 

After  giving  this  situation  some 
thought,  and  after  reviewing  a  propos- 
al made  in  the  House  and  Senate  sev- 
eral years  ago  to  bar  foreign  govern- 
ments absolutely  from  any  antitrust 
recoveries  in  our  courts.  I  decided  to 
take  a  middle  course  based  on  the 
ideas  of  equality  and  reciprocity. 

The  bill  I  am  intoducing  makes  for- 
eign governments  and  their  instru- 
mentalities—such as  government  agen- 
cies and  corporations  over  which  the 
governments  exercise  control— equal 
to  our  own  Government  in  being  limit- 
ed to  actual  damages,  plus  cost  of  the 
suit  including  reasonable  attorneys 
fees.  It  also  provides  that  foreign  gov- 
ernments may  not  maintain  an  action 
in  our  courts  unless  the  allegedly  un- 
lawful conduct  on  which  their  claim  is 
based  was  illegal  under  their  own  laws 
at  the  time  of  the  violation,  which 
were  enforced,  and  unless  such  law 
permits  recovery  of  actual  damages  by 
the  U.S.  Government  if  It  is  injured  by 
similar  conduct.  To  give  an  example, 
before  an  American  corporation  can  be 
sued  in  this  country  by  a  foreign  gov- 


ernment for  price  fixing,  it  must  be  es- 
tablished that  price  fixing  was  illegal 
and  prosecuted  as  such  in  the  plaintiff 
foreign  nation,  and  also  that  our  Gov- 
ernment would  be  able  to  recover  dam- 
ages there  for  Injuries  arising  from  a 
similar  conspiracy. 

Reducing  recoveries  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments from  treble  to  no  more  than 
single  damages  will  preserve  both  the 
compensatory  and  deterrent  effects  of 
our  antitrust  laws.  And  the  reciprocity 
requirement  may  arguably  inspire 
some  foreign  nations,  anticipating  the 
day  when  they  might  wish  to  qualify 
as  plaintiffs  In  our  courts,  to  enact 
their  own  antitrust  laws. 

I  do  not  begrudge  fairly  proven  anti- 
trust recoveries  against  American  cor- 
porations by  foreign  governments 
when  there  is  reciprocity;  I  do  be- 
grudge them  when  foreign  govern- 
ment plaintiffs  receive  treble  damages 
when  our  own  Government  is  confined 
to  single  damages,  and  when  reciproc- 
ity does  not  exist. 

I  do  wish  Members  to  be  aware,  how- 
ever, that  section  2  of  my  bill  makes  it 
expressly  applicable  to  pending  ac- 
tions. While  this  would  normally  be 
the  case  with  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  the  provisions  of  title  1, 
United  States  Code,  section  109,  raises 
the  question  whether  that  would  be 
the  case  in  this  instance  without  such 
express  language.  Title  1,  United 
States  Code,  section  109.  provides  in 
relevant  part  that  the  repeal  of  any 
statute  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  re- 
leasing or  extinguishing  any  penalty, 
liability,  or  forfeiture  incurred  unless 
the  repealing  act  shall  so  expressly 
provide.  This  bill  may  not  technically 
be  a  repeal  but  it  clearly  reduces  liabil- 
ity for  injuries  to  the  business  or  prop- 
erty of  foreign  governments  or  their 
instnmientalities  from  treble  to  actual 
or  single  damages,  or  to  no  damages  at 
all  if  the  foreign  government  fails  to 
meet  the  reciprocity  test,  and  so  it 
seems  advisable  to  cover  this  point  in 
the  legislation  rather  than  have  the 
lawyers  argue  about  the  application  of 
title  I.  United  States  Code,  section 
109.  in  court. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  only 
one  pending  action  to  which  this  legis- 
lation would  expressly  apply  by  reason 
of  the  language  of  section  2.  This  is 
the  treble  damage  antitrust  action 
brought  under  section  4  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  by  the  Governments  of  India, 
the  Philippines,  West  Germany.  Co- 
lombia, Iran,  and  North  Vietnam 
against  Pfizer  and  five  other  UA 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  for 
conspiring  to  restrain  trade  and  at- 
tempting to  monopolize  the  patent  for 
broad  spectrum  antibiotics.  The  litiga- 
tion arises  over  exports  from  the 
United  States  and  third  countries  and 
is  scheduled  to  proceed  to  trial  this 
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Slimmer  In  Federal  district  court  in 
Philadelphia. 


LEGISLATION  TO  STIMULATE 
SAVINGS  AND  INVESTMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Tauki)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes.          

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  order 
to  stimulate  savings  and  investment,  I 
have  reintroduced  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  current  amount  of  interest 
and  dividends  that  each  individual 
may  exclude  from  gross  income  for  tax 
purposes.  Originally  introduced  in  the 
96th  Congress  in  a  different  form,  my 
bill  would  phase  In  over  a  3-year 
period  a  $300  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  existing  exclusion,  established 
by  the  crude  oU  windf  jOl  profit  tax  leg- 
islation in  1980.  thus  raising  the  level 
to  $500  for  an  individual  return  and 
$1,000  for  a  joint  return. 

Moreover,  my  bill  will  make  the  ex- 
clusion a  permanent  part  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  Code. 

The  reasons  for  the  legislation  are 
evident.  We  have  aU  seen  the  disturb- 
ing figures  that  highlight  the  low  level 
of  savings  in  the  United  States.  We 
save  at  a  rate  of  less  than  5  percent  of 
our  income,  while  the  British,  West 
Germans,  and  Japanese  save  at  rates 
of  13.  15.  and  20  percent,  respectively. 
In  addition,  we  have  all  been  exposed 
to  the  need  to  revitalize  our  economy 
through  capital  formation.  And  final- 
ly, we  are  all  aware  of  the  undue  hard- 
ship that  inflation  and  tax  disincen- 
tives have  caused  the  average  Ameri- 
can saver. 

To  militate  against  these  disturbing 
conditions,  my  legislation  is  designed 
to  accomplish  three  major  objectives: 

First.  To  once  again  make  savings  a 
profitable  venture.  The  $200/$400  ex- 
clusion is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  the  ceiling  is  not  high  enough. 
The  $500/ $1,000  levels  in  my  bill  are 
reasonable  and  affordable. 

Second.  To  provide  some  sort  of 
equity  to  the  tax  laws,  as  they  relate 
to  the  small  saver.  Those  who  do  save 
in  small  amounts  will  have  access  to 
tax-free  investments  currently  availa- 
ble to  those  who  save  in  large 
amounts. 

Third.  To  reduce  the  fiscal  impact 
on  the  Treasury.  While  I  would  ideally 
like  to  see  the  total  exclusion  imple- 
mented now,  I  believe  a  3-year  phase- 
in  is  a  more  realistic  approach,  par- 
ticularly In  light  of  all  of  the  other  tax 
legislation  that  is  currently  pending. 
Increased  saving,  however,  will  stimu- 
late investment  and  economic  growth, 
thereby  providing  a  natural  rise  in 
Government  tax  revenues.  By  the  end 
of  3  years,  we  wiU,  hopefully,  make  up 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  revenues 
lost  through  the  tax  exemption. 

The  biU  also  has  some  other  positive 
side  effects.  By  dealing  with  both  in- 


terest on  savings  and  dividends  from 
stock  investments,  the  legislation  will 
encourage  Investments  in  stocks  as 
well  as  in  interest-bearing  accounts, 
thereby  preventing  a  shift  of  funds 
from  one  to  the  other.  And,  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  will  provide  a  desperately 
needed  benefit  to  the  housing  indus- 
try, as  well  as  to  other  sectors  of  the 
business  community.* 


THE  POSTAL  MANAGEMENT 
REFORM  ACT  OP  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that 
would  restructure  the  top  manage- 
ment organization  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  Under  current  law,  the  Postal 
Service  is  run  on  a  day-to-day  basis  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  who  is  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  Deputy  Postmaster 
General,  the  Board  of  Governors  is  an 
obscure  group.  It  is  composed  of  11 
people  who  meet  sporadically 
throughout  the  year  to  pass  on  the 
Postmaster  General's  recommenda- 
tions. The  members  of  this  Board  have 
no  particular  expertise  in  postal  mat- 
ters, no  staff,  and  they  rely  on  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  Postmaster  General  and 
on  the  information  provided  them  by 
the  Postal  Service.  Their  decisions, 
then,  amount  to  rubber  stamps— but 
costly  rubber  stamps,  as  these  individ- 
uals are  paid  the  generous  sum  of 
$10,000  per  year  plus  $300  per  day  for 
their  work,  plus  travel  and  expenses. 

The  Board  of  Governors  serves  a 
function  other  than  that  of  rubber 
stamp,  but  it  is  no  more  desirable  a 
function.  They  provide  a  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy that  can  be  used  to  excuse 
poor  policy  decisions,  and  they  serve 
to  further  muddy  the  waters  between 
the  people  and  the  Postal  Service  that 
is  supposed  to  be  serving  the  people. 

Examples  of  the  Board's  less  than 
impressive  operations  are  easy  to  come 
by,  but  a  very  recent  example  is  par- 
ticularly instructive.  On  February  19, 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  issued  a 
recommended  rate  decision  for  in- 
creased postal  rates.  You  may  be  fa- 
miliar with  this  decision  because  it  in- 
cluded an  18-cent  first  class  stamp, 
whereas  the  Postal  Service  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  had  requested  a 
20-cent  first  class  stamp.  The  recom- 
mended decision  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  provided  a  billion  dollars 
less  in  revenues  than  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice had  requested. 

The  Board  of  Governors,  which  is 
charged  with  making  the  final  deci- 
sion on  whether  to  accept  or  reject 


this  recommendation,  did  not  even 
meet  until  11  days  after  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  issued  its  recommen- 
dation. They  did  not  decide  to  imple- 
ment the  recommended  rates  while  re- 
manding them  for  further  considera- 
tion until  19  days  after  the  recom- 
mended decision.  Finally,  they  set  a 
date  for  implementation  under  protest 
that  was  31  days  after  issuance  of  the 
recommended  decision.  At  a  rate  of 
about  $7.5  million  per  day.  this  31-day 
delay  cost  $232.5  million.  That  is  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  loss  due  to  the 
rate  decision  in  the  first  place.  This  is 
an  unconscionable  delay  when  the 
Postal  Service  says  it  carmot  function 
without  more  revenues.  The  Board 
claims  the  Postal  Service  will  be 
forced  to  file  another  rate  case  almost 
immediately  if  the  rate  decision  is  not 
modified,  yet  they  wasted  $232.5  mil- 
lion and  31  days  trying  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  implement  the  deci- 
sion. 

When  the  Board  of  Governors  testi- 
fied before  Congress  last  year,  the 
members  of  the  Board  were  unwilling 
to  make  any  recommendation  whatso- 
ever as  to  whether  or  not  6-day  deliv- 
ery should  be  eliminated.  It  was  the 
single  biggest  issue  facing  the  Postal 
Service  and  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  at  that  time, 
and  the  Board  had  no  position  on  the 
matter. 

This  Board  of  Governors  strikes  me 
as  an  expensive  boondoggle,  and  I  say 
it  should  be  eliminated.  In  its  stead, 
my  bill  would  make  the  Postmaster 
General  a  Presidential  appointee  serv- 
ing at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
His  salary  would  be  set  at  executive 
level  1,  Cabinet  level,  and  he  would 
provide  the  people  with  a  manager  of 
the  Postal  Service  who  is  directly  ac- 
coimtable  to  the  people  through  the 
President,  an  elected  representative  of 
the  people. 

Such  a  change  in  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  Postal  Service  would 
be  particularly  necessary  in  light  of 
proposed  changes  in  the  financing  of 
the  Postal  Service.  President  Reagan's 
budget  would  eliminate  the  public 
service  subsidy  of  the  Postal  Service 
altogether  by  1984,  severing  the  last 
tie  between  Congress  and  the  Postal 
Service.  If  the  Postal  Service  has  no 
direct  link  to  Congress  and  no  direct 
link  to  the  President,  we  will  have  cre- 
ated a  Postal  Service  with  a  monopoly 
over  first  class  mail,  but  with  no  public 
accountability  whatsoever. 

That  is  a  prescription  for  abuse  of 
the  public  interest  if  ever  I  have  seen 
one.  In  the  interest  of  a  more  smooth- 
ly managed,  more  efficient,  and  more 
responsive  Postal  Service,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  reorganization 
of  the  postal  management  structure.* 
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THE  1981  ACTION  AGENDA  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  HOUSING  COOPERATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
NTY)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
housing  cooperative  is  a  corporation 
that  owns  the  housing  development  in 
which  the  resident/members  live. 
Each  resident  owns  a  share  or  a  mem- 
bership in  the  nonprofit  cooperative 
housirig  corporation,  and  has  an  equal 
vote  in  electing  the  board  of  directors, 
which  makes  all  policy  decisions  re- 
garding the  operation  of  the  coopera- 
tive. Because  the  board  of  directors 
controls  the  budget,  cooperative  resi- 
dents can  make  real  decisions  about 
housing  costs.  They  can  develop  meth- 
ods of  handling  inflation,  energy  man- 
agement, and  additional  services  that 
members  may  desire.  Through  cooper- 
atives, members  can  build  strong  com- 
munities. 

Much  of  the  impetus  for  my  support 
of  the  cooperative  form  of  ownership 
arises  from  a  fruitful  relationship  with 
Roger  Willcox,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  Coopera- 
tives, a  resident  of  my  hometown. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  a  true  'father" 
of  cooperative  housing  in  the  United 
States.  At  its  20th  annual  conference, 
held  recently  in  San  Diego,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  Coopera- 
tives honored  Mr.  Willcox  with  a 
plaque  for  his  effective  leadership, 
sound  and  diligent  guidance  and  his 
many  contributions  in  furthering  the 
principles  and  causes  of  cooperative 
housing  in  the  United  States.  I  concur 
in  that  praise,  and  also  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge Mr.  Willcox  for  his  many 
years  of  tireless  and  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  bringing  cooperative  home- 
ownership  opportunities  to  so  many 
families  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  1981  Action 
Agenda  of  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  Cooperatives.  The  Action 
Agenda  represents  issues  that  should 
be  considered  in  developing  national 
policies  and  programs  as  they  relate  to 
the  development  and  continued  suc- 
cessful operations  of  housing  coopera- 
tives. It  is  important,  as  we  search  for 
irmovative  means  of  delivering  afford- 
able housing,  that  we  fully  explore  the 
benefits  of  cooperative  ownership. 

The  agenda  is  as  follows: 

Part  I— Housing  F^nawce:  Rehabilitation, 
Conversion  and  New  Constrdction 
1.  I*roposed  action:  Ensure  full  and  contin- 
ued support  for  the  National  Consumer  Co- 
operative Bank. 

NAHC  position:  NAHC  notes  with  approv- 
al the  March  21,  1980  opening  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank.  The 
Bank  can  be  an  invaluable  resource  for  the 
development  and  growth  of  consumer  coop- 
eratives In  this  country.  While  ultimately 
loans  available  to  the  cooperative  housing 


sector  win  be  limited  to  30%  of  the  Bank's 
capitalization,  an  effective  use  of  the  Bank's 
resources  can  leverage  far  more  than  It's 
very  limited  housing  capital.  NAHC  sup- 
ports a  leadership  role  for  the  Co-op  Bank 
within  the  Federal  government  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  support  of  consumer  coopera- 
tives. 

Administrative  action:  None  required. 

Legislative  action:  Congress  should  appro- 
priate full  funding  for  the  National  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank  and  reauthorize 
Title  II  of  the  Act. 

2.  Proposed  action:  Promote  the  financing 
of  housing  cooperatives  by  state  and  local 
Housing  Finance  Agencies  (HFA). 

NAHC  position:  State  and  local  HFAs  pro- 
vide an  important  resource  for  the  financing 
of  low.  moderate  and  middle  Income  hous- 
ing projectjs.  Although  cooperative  housing 
has  proven  to  be  successful  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  families,  many  HFAs  cur- 
rently do  not  finance  the  development  of 
housing  cooperatives.  Federal  assistance  to 
HFAs  provides  a  basis  for  HUD  to  assure 
that  cooperative  housing  Is  financed  at  the 
state  and  local  level. 

Administrative  action:  State  and  local 
HFAs  should  make  provisions  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  cooperative  housing;  Secretary 
of  HUD  should  adopt  a  policy  that  encour- 
ages HFAs  in  this  regard. 

Legislative  action:  None  required. 

3.  Proposed  action:  Assure  continued 
funding  for  the  College  Housing  Program. 

NAHC  position:  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
students  need  special  assistance  in  obtaining 
safe  and  sound  housing.  The  College  Hous- 
ing Program,  formerly  administered  by 
HtJD  and  to  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Eklucatlon  beginning  In  fiscal  year 
1981.  has  proven  to  be  an  Invaluable  source 
of  funding  for  both  college  sponsored  dor- 
mitories and  student  sponsored  cooperative 
housing.  This  program  should  be  continued. 
and  at  a  minimum,  loans  should  be  made 
out  of  a  revolving  fund  composed  of  the  re- 
payments of  principal  on  previous  loans. 

Administrative  action:  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion should  continue  the  College  Housing 
Program  and  request  Increased  appropri- 
ations into  the  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Legislative  action:  Appropriate  adequate 
funds  for  the  College  Housing  Program. 

4.  Proposed  action:  Develop  regulations 
which  will  promote  the  conversion  of  HUD- 
held  properties  to  cooperative  ownership. 

NAHC  position:  Conversion  to  cooperative 
ownership  is  a  major  avenue  for  returning 
HUD-held  properties  to  the  private  housing 
market.  Both  Section  246  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  Section  203(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Amend- 
ments of  1978  encourage  HUD  to  preserve 
Department-held  properties  as  cooperative 
housing.  The  full  Implementation  of  this  di- 
rective would  include  an  evaluation  of  all 
HUD-held  properties  prior  to  disposition  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  conversion  to 
tenant  cooperative  ownership.  Conversion 
to  cooperatives  would  put  these  properties 
back  on  the  housing  market  and  meet  the 
long  desired  social  objectives  of  providing 
low  and  moderate  income  families  with 
homeownershlp.  

Administrative  action:  HUD  should  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  conversion  to  tenant 
cooperative  ownership  prior  to  disposition 
of  Department-held  properties. 

Legislative  action:  None  required. 

5.  Proposed  action;  Encourage  the  use  of 
the  Section  8  "certificate"  and  "set  aside" 
programs  by  housing  cooperatives. 

NAHC  position:  Cooperative  housing  has 
proven  to  be  a  desirable  and  cost  effective 


use  of  federal  housing  assistance  to  low  and 
moderate  Income  families.  Currently,  about 
5000  units  of  cooperative  housing  receive  as- 
sistance under  the  Section  8  program.  To 
ensure  the  consistent  and  successful  use  of 
Section  8  by  housing  cooperatives,  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  for  Co- 
operative Housing  should  add  a  chapter  to 
the  Section  8  Handbook  to  cover  housing  co- 
operatives. 

Administrative  action:  HUD  should  add  a 
chapter  to  the  Section  8  Handbook  to  cover 
housing  cooperatives  and  support  a  set-aside 
of  Section  8  funds  for  the  National  Consum- 
er Cooperative  Bank. 

Legislative  action:  None  required. 

6.  Proposed  action:  Promote  cooperative 
housing  development  In  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  HtJD's  Indian  Housinc 
Programs. 

NAHC  position;  Cooperative  enterprise  is 
quite  common  in  rural  areas.  NAHC  notes 
with  approval  recent  funding  by  PmHA  of  a 
rural  cooperative  housing  demonstration 
project.  PmHA  should  continue  this  initia- 
tive and  along  with  HUD's  Indian  Housing 
Programs  further  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cooperative  form  of  homeown- 
ershlp in  rural  areas.  

Administrative  action:  PmHA  and  HX7D 
should  encourage  the  development  of  coop- 
erative homeownershlp  in  rural  areas.  HUD 
should  provide  the  expertise  of  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Assistant  for  cooperative 
housing  to  FmHA  and  other  agencies  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  cooperative 
form  of  homeownership. 

Legislative  action:  None  required. 

7.  Proposed  action:  Eliminate  HUD  appli- 
cation and  GNMA  financing  fees  for  low, 
moderate  and  mixed-income  developments. 

NAHC  position:  Federal  housing  program 
application  and  financing  fees  can  add  up  to 
4.3%  in  additional  cost  per  project.  This  ad- 
ditional cost  is  passed  on  in  the  mortgage 
and  raises  amortization  costs.  Federal  subsi- 
dies must  pay  these  additionaJ  costs  and.  In 
the  long  run,  the  Federal  government  pays 
about  3  times  more  In  subsidies  than  Is  re- 
ceived In  income  from  these  fees.  These  fees 
are  also  a  further  financial  burden  to  devel- 
opments that  must  operate  at  the  lowest 
feasible  rents.  At  GNMA  Tandem  23  financ- 
ing of  7H%  for  40  years,  these  fees  cost  t«i- 
ants  and/or  the  Federal  government  over 
(680,000.  HUD  application  and  GNMA  fi- 
nancing fees  should  t>e  eliminated  for  low, 
moderate  and  mixed  income  housing. 

Administrative  action:  HUD/ONMA 
should  support  legislation  eliminating  appli- 
cation and  financing  fees,  substituting 
direct  appropriations  for  agency  operations. 

Legislative  action:  Amend  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  to  eliminate 
HUD  application  and  GNMA  financing  lor 
low.  moderate  and  mixed-Income  housing 
under  applicable  sections  of  the  Act. 

8.  Proposed  action:  Establish  HUD  project 
review  deadlines. 

NAHC  position:  Processing  housing  devel- 
opment applications  through  HUD  often  re- 
sults in  significant  time  delays.  During  con- 
struction of  a  housing  project,  delays  often 
result  in  additional  cosU  equal  to  1%  per 
month:  hence  the  reduction  of  HUD  proc- 
essing time  could  result  in  significant 
project  savings.  Maximum  periods  (or 
review  of  housing  applications,  similar  to 
those  imposed  on  CDBG  submissions, 
should  be  esUbUshed  by  HUD. 

Administrative  action:  HUD  should  estab- 
lish maximum  housing  application  review 
periods  for  each  phase  of  the  development 
process. 
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Legislative  action:  None  required. 

9.  Proposed  acUon:  Reactivate  Section 
lOacb)  Seed  Money  Loan  Program. 

NAHC  position;  The  Federal  Seed  Money 
Loan  Program  for  non-profit  sponsors  of 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  is  cur- 
rently restricted  to  senior  citizen  housing 
under  SecUon  202.  This  program  is  a  vital 
element  In  allowing  community.  Religious 
and  Fraternal  organizations  to  sponsor  low 
and  moderate  income  housing.  Seed  money 
la  also  necessary  to  assure  that  non-profit 
sponsors  can  employ  qualified  consultants 
to  assure  proper  planning  and  expeditious 
development  of  proposed  housing.  This  pro- 
gram should  be  restored  to  its  original  form 
to  cover  all  Federal  housing  programs  for 
low  and  moderate  income  households. 

Administrative  action:  HUD  should  sup- 
port legislation  that  would  restore  broader 
eligibility  for  SecUon  106(b)  Seed  Money 
I^Mns  to  community  based  organizations 
and  other  non-profit  sponsors  of  low  and 
moderate  income  housing. 

Legislative  action:  Amend  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  to  provide 
eligibility  under  Section  106(b)  to  non-profit 
sponsors  of  HUD  assisted  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  projects. 

10.  Proposed  action;  EsUbllsh  a  direct 
construction  loan  program. 

NAHC  position;  Many  SUte  Housing  Pi- 
nance  Agencies  have  a  direct  construction 
loan  program  that  (1)  facilitates  paclcaglng 
a  housing  development  and  (2)  reduces  con- 
struction interest  payment  and  financing 
costs.  The  Federal  government  should  es- 
tablish a  construction  loan  program  that 
would  be  used  in  tandem  with  Federal  insur- 
ance and  direct  permanent  loan  programs. 

Administrative  action;  HUD  should  pro- 
pose legislation  to  esUblish  a  direct  con- 
struction loan  program. 

Legislative  action;  Amend  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  to  provide  for 
a  direct  construction  loan  program  for  hous- 
ing developments  to  be  insured  or  financed 
under  the  Act. 

11.  Proposed  action:  Establish  "shaUow 
subsidy"  program. 

NAHC  position:  NAHC  notes  with  interest 
Congressional  attempts  to  esUblish  an  in- 
terest rate  subsidy  program  from  moderate 
income  famUies.  This  type  of  subsidy  assists 
those  families  unable  to  qualify  for  Section 
8.  yet  not  able  to  afford  homeownershlp  on 
the  open  market.  Combined  with  additional 
subsidies,  these  developmenU  promote 
mixed-income  populations,  a  major  objec- 
tive of  the  Federal  government.  To  the 
extent  that  funding  for  this  program  does 
not  compete  or  diminish  funds  for  low 
Income  housing  programs.  NAHC  supports 
the  establishment  of  a  •shallow  subsidy" 
program. 

Administrative  action;  HUD  should  sup- 
port legislation  to  establish  a  "shallow  sub- 
sidy" program. 

LegisUtive  action;  Amend  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  to  establish  a 
"shallow  subsidy"  program. 

12.  Proposed  action;  Expand  the  Moderate 
RehabillUtion  Programs. 

WAHC  position;  NAHC  notes  with  approv- 
al HUD  implemenUtion  of  Section  312 
Multi-family  and  Section  8  Moderate  Reha- 
bilitation Programs. 

Administrative  action;  HUD  should  sup- 
port expanded  scope  and  funding  levels  for 
Section  312  and  Section  8  Moderate  Reha- 
bilitation Programs. 

Legislative  action:  Expand  scope  and 
funding  levels  for  the  Section  312  Multi- 
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family  and  SecUon  8  Moderate  RehabUlU- 
tion  Programs. 

Part  II— Succissrui.  Operations  for 
Existing  Coopkrativks 

1.  Proposed  action:  EsUblish  on-going 
resident  orienUtion  and  Board  training  pro- 
grams for  HUD  insured  and  assisted  cooper- 
atives. 

NAHC  position:  To  assure  effective  man- 
agement and  successful  operation,  housing 
cooperatives  need  ongoing  member  orienU- 
tion and  Board  training  programs.  HUD 
should  require  member  education  programs 
for  all  HUD  insured  or  assisted  cooperatives. 

Administrative  action:  HUD  should  devel- 
op criteria  for  member  orienUtion  and 
Board  training  to  be  required  in  all  HUD  as- 
sisted or  insured  cooperative  projects.  Cost 
of  providing  the  training  should  be  Included 
in  cooperative  operating  budgets. 

Legislative  action;  None  required. 

2.  Proposed  action:  Allow  excess  project 
Income  to  be  retained  for  capital  improve- 
ments. 

NAHC  position:  In  assisted  projects  where 
excess  income  is  generated.  HUD  should 
permit  placing  excess  income  in  replace- 
ment reserves.  Currently  HUD  requires 
either  a  refund  to  the  government  or  a  re- 
duction in  subsidy.  Cooperatives  have 
proven  to  be  a  cost  effective  use  of  housing 
subsidy  funds;  in  those  cases  where  excess 
income  is  generated,  it  should  be  used  to 
fund  the  HUD-requlred  replacement  re- 
serves. 

Administrative  action:  HUD  should  adopt 
a  policy  permitting  excess  project  Income,  in 
assisted  projects,  to  be  placed  in  replace- 
ment reserves  rather  than  be  paid  back  to 
the  government. 

Legislative  action;  None  required. 

3.  Proposed  action:  Require  certification 
of  property  and  resident  managers. 

NAHC  position:  HUD  has  already  imple- 
mented procedures  for  certification  of 
PutUlc  Housing  Managers.  This  program 
should  be  extended  to  include  managers  of 
insured  and  assisted  cooperative  projects  as 
well.  Property  management  firms,  profes- 
sionals and  resident  managers  should  be  re- 
quired to  meet  appropriate  criteria  and 
obtain  certification.  An  on-going  program, 
requiring  additional  training  and  demon- 
stration of  professional  capability  should  be 
an  element  in  maintaining  certification. 

Administrative  action:  HUD  should  en- 
courage certification  of  property  and  resi- 
dent managers  for  all  assisted  and  Insured 
cooperative  projects.  An  ongoing  training 
and  recertification  should  be  an  element  of 
this  program. 

Legislative  action;  Authorize  expenditure 
of  funds  to  develop  and  initiate  property 
and  resident  manager  certification  program. 

4.  Proposed  action:  Expand  Flexible  Subsi- 
dy (Troubled  Projects)  Program. 

NAHC  position;  Legislation  is  incorporat- 
ed in  the  1978  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  to  esUblish  a  Flexible  Subsi- 
dy (Troubled  Projects)  Program  to  assist 
housing  developments  experiencing  finan- 
cial problems.  The  Flexible  Subsidy  Pro- 
gram has  been  implemented  for  HUD-asslst- 
ed  projects  that  can  be  made  financially 
stable  with  one-time  grants. 

Administrative  action;  HUD  should  re- 
quest additional  Congressional  appropri- 
ations for  the  Flexible  Subsidy  Program. 

Legislative  action:  Fully  support  and  in- 
crease appropriations  for  the  Flexible  Subsi- 
dy Program  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

5.  Proposed  action:  EsUblish  Multifamily 
Latent  Defects  Insurance  Program. 
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NAHC  position:  A  Latent  Defects  Insur- 
ance Program  should  be  esUblished  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  multifamily  hous- 
ing projects.  This  program  would  protect 
sponsors— and  HUD— from  project  default 
after  contractor  warranties  have  expired  or 
when  contractors  fail  to  correct  outstanding 
deficiencies.  The  insurance  program  could 
be  self-financed  from  premiums  paid  after 
the  project's  Initial  capitalization. 

Administrative  action:  HUD  should  sup- 
port legislation  to  esUblish  a  Latent  Defects 
Insurance  Program. 

Legislative  action:  Amend  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  to  esUblish  a 
Latent  Defects  Insurance  Program. 

Part  IV— General  Pouct  Actions 
1.  Proposed  action;  Support  the  Mutual 
Housing  Association  Demonstration  Project. 
NAHC  posiUon:  NAHC  notes  with  interest 
the  inclusion  of  a  Mutual  Housing  Associ- 
ation Demonstration  Project  as  a  part  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1980.  The  MHA  concept  as  developed 
in  Europe  has  shown  great  potential  for  as- 
sisting in  the  develpment  and  successful  op- 
erations of  housing  cooperatives.  NAHC 
supports  the  demonstration  project  as  un- 
dertaken by  HUD.  Neighborhood  Reinvest- 
ment Corporation  and  the  National  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank  to  provide  a  sup- 
port system  for  housing  cooperatives  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Administrative  action;  HUD.  Neighbor- 
hood Reinvestment  Corporation  and  the 
National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 
should  use  the  Mutual  Housing  Association 
Demonstration  to  develop  a  support  system 
for  housing  cooperatives. 
Legislative  action:  None  required. 
2.  Proposed  action;  Strengthen  HUD 
Office  of  Special  Assistant  for  Cooperative 
Housing. 

NAHC  position:  There  is  need  for  a  cen- 
tral resource  within  HUD  to  c(x>rdinate  and 
expedite  cooperative  housing  programs. 
This  office  would  (1)  coordinate  depart- 
mental activities  In  the  cooperative  housing 
field.  (2)  develop  and  adjust  or  modify  regu- 
latory/legislative proposals  necessary  to 
assure  the  effectiveness  of  cooperative  hous- 
ing programs.  (3)  serve  as  HUD  liaison  with 
the  National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 
and  other  agencies  as  their  programs  relate 
to  cooperative  housing  and  (4)  serve  as  HUD 
liaison  with  consumers  and  professionals  in 
the  cooperative  housing  field.  The  office  of 
the  Special  Assistant  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  Section  102(h)  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955.  as  amended  in  1966 
and  1976. 

Administrative  action:  Secretary  of  HUD 
to  appoint  a  full  time  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  with  adequate  staff  and 
full  time  responsibilities  for  cooperative 
housing  programs. 
Legislative  action;  None  required. 
3.  Proposed  action:  Provide  cooperative 
housing  training  for  HUD  area  office  staff. 
NAHC  position:  Successful  implemenU- 
tion of  cooperative  housing  programs  re- 
quires sensitive  understanding  of  coopera- 
tive housing.  A  staff  person,  designated  In 
each  HUD  area  office  should  be  trained  in 
cooperative  housing  development  and  man- 
agement. This  staff  person  would  serve  as  a 
resource  person  for  professionals,  tenant 
groups  and  cooperative  members  regarding 
both  the  development  and  management  of 
housing  cooperatives. 

Administrative  action:  Secretary  of  HUD 
should    esUblish    an    ongoing    cooperative 
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housing  training  program  for  area  office 
staff. 
Legislative  action:  None  required. 

4.  Proposed  action:  Revise  the  Section 
203(n)  program  and  extend  its  provisions. 

NAHC  position:  Section  203(n)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  was  passed  by  Congress 
in  1974  to  provide  Insurance  for  mortgages 
placed  on  cooperative  memberships/shares 
(commonly  called  "Individual  unit  financ- 
ing.") Membership  loans  are  often  necessary 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  membership/ 
shares  In  today's  cooperative  housing 
market.  Federal  Insurance  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  willingness  of  lenders  to  finance 
cooperative  memberships.  The  current 
203(n)  handbook  and  regulations  shoud  be 
revised  to  reflect  the  unique  nature  of  coop- 
erative housing  as  developed  since  1950  by 
HUD/FHA.  The  current  program  conflicts 
in  significant  ways  with  other  HUD/FHA 
cooperative  housing  programs. 

Administrative  action;  HUD  should  revise 
the  203(n)  handbook  and  regulations  as  nec- 
essary. 

Legislative  action:  Amend  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  permit  use  of  Section  203(n)  in 
(1)  cooperatives  insured  by  sUte  and  local 
agencies.  (2)  cooperatives  whose  blanket 
mortgage  has  been  paid  off  and  (3)  esUblish 
a  uniform  30  year  loan  period  for  member- 
ship/share financing. 

5.  Proposed  action:  Develop  a  secondary 
mortgage  market  for  cooperative  blanket 
and  membership  loans. 

NAHC  position:  NAHC  notes  with  approv- 
al the  1979  and  1980  Congressional  authori- 
zation of  a  secondary  market  for  Individual 
cooperative  membership  loans  by  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  and 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
A  secondary  market  is  necessary  to  encour- 
age local  lenders  to  make  loans  for  individu- 
al cooperative  memberships  and  blanket 
mortgages. 

Administrative  action:  FULMC  and 
FNMA  should  promptly  develop  a  second- 
ary market  for  blanket  mortgages  and  indi- 
vidual cooperative  membership  loans. 

Legislative  action:  Amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  treat,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  bad  debt  reserve,  coopera- 
tive memberships/shares  as  real  property. 

6.  Proposed  action:  Authorize  Veterans 
Administration  to  allow  financing  of  cooper- 
ative membershii)s/shares. 

NAHC  position:  Current  Veterans  Admin- 
istration authorization  does  not  allow  the  fi- 
nancing or  Insurance  of  individual  coopera- 
tive memberships/shares.  VA  authorization 
should  be  amended  to  allow  this  typte  of  fi- 
nancing. 

Administrative  action:  The  VA  should  sup- 
port legislation  to  allow  for  financial  and  in- 
surance of  loans  on  individual  cooperative 
membershipw/shares. 

Legislative  action:  Legislation  should  be 
introduced  to  amend  appropriate  VA  au- 
thorization to  allow  for  the  financing  and 
insurance  of  Individual  cooperative  member- 
ships/shares. 

7.  Prop>osed  action:  Allow  aU  housing  coop>- 
eratives  insured  under  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  participate  in  a  Coop>erative  Manage- 
ment Housing  Insurance  Fund. 

NAHC  position:  Congress  created  the  Co- 
operative Management  Housing  Insurance 
Fund  (CMHIF)  in  1965  for  aU  cooperatives 
insured  under  Section  213  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  The  creation  of  a  separate 
fund  was  designed  to  allow  coop>eratives  in- 
sured under  Section  213  to  benefit  from 
their  superior  success  rate.  Coop>eratives  in- 
sured under  other  Sections  of  the  Act  have 


had  a  similarly  high  success  rate.  NAHC 
supports  the  creation  of  a  fund  similar  to 
the  CJMHIP  for  all  cooperatives  insured 
under  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Administrative  action:  None  required. 

Legislative  action;  NAHC  supports  amend- 
ment of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  allow 
aU  cooperatives  insured  under  the  Act  to  re- 
ceive similar  benefits  to  those  received  by 
participating  cooperatives  in  the  CMHIF. 

8.  Proposed  action;  Eliminate  or  reduce 
the  impact  of  Section  277  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  on  housing  coop>eratives. 

NAHC  position:  Section  277  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  requires  certain  member- 
ship organizations  to  distinguish,  for  income 
tax  purposes,  between  member  and  non- 
member  Income  and  offsetting  ext>enses. 
Several  IRS  Area  Offices  have  required 
housing  cooperatives  to  file  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 277.  specifically  requiring  that  income 
earned  from  reserve  funds  be  considered 
"non-member  income."  NAHC  oppK>ses  the 
extension  of  Section  277  to  housing  coopera- 
tives, particularly  in  the  case  of  interest 
income  from  reserve  funds. 

Administrative  action:  None  required. 

Legislative  action;  Amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the 
impact  of  Section  277  on  housing 
cooperatives.* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnmzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Greek  Independence  Day  has  a  special 
meaning  for  Americans,  for  160  years 
ago,  on  March  25,  1821,  Greek  patriots 
raised  the  flag  of  revolt  against  their 
Turkish  oppressors  and  the  flag  was 
blessed  by  Bishop  Germanos  of  Pa- 
laeion  Patron,  at  the  monastery  of 
Aghia  Lavra. 

There  followed  7  years  of  grim  fight- 
ing during  which  a  handful  of  Greek 
freedom-fighters  held  at  bay  the  com- 
bined might  of  the  Sultan's  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  engagements  of  Valtetsi, 
Dervenaia,  as  well  as  Missolonghi, 
where  Lord  Byron  fought  and  died, 
rank  among  the  most  glorious  exploits 
of  the  Greek  Navy,  which  stirred  the 
hearts  of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  who 
finally  brought  pressure  upon  their 
governments  to  intervene  in  the  fight 
and  to  compel  the  Sultan  to  recognize 
Greek  independence.  The  Greeks  saw 
their  valor  and  tenacity  crowned  with 
success,  for  freedom  was  regained  with 
the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  of  1829  and 
the  London  Protocol  of  1830. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  summary  of  the 
Greek  Constitution  follows,  as  does  an 
overview  of  Greek  immigration  to  the 
United  States  as  published  in  the 
Greek  Research  and  Publicity  Centre 
book  entitled,  "Greece:  A  Portrait." 
Greece:  A  Portrait 
the  constitution  and  rrs  principles 

The  Greek  SUte,  which  is  the  product  of 
the  1821  Revolution,  acquired  the  frontiers 
and  territorial  proportions  which  it  has 
today  only  after  a  long  struggle  for  liber- 


ation involving  many  trials  and  sacrifices.  It 
is  a  sUte  which  displays  a  striking  degree  of 
homogeneity  in  nationality,  religion  and 
language. 

Lawful  order  in  Greece,  as  elswhere.  resU 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  country's 
charter.  This  contains  the  blueprint  for  iU 
institutions  and  the  basic  legal  prerequisites 
for  its  political,  economic,  and  social  exist- 
ence and  development.  It  provides  for  the 
manner  in  which  law  can  be  created  and  de- 
fines the  composition  and  function  of  the 
instrument  of  the  SUtes  operation. 

The  1975  Constitution  currently  In  force 
is  the  product  of  the  free  expression  of  the 
p>eople'8  will,  after  the  collapse  of  the  seven- 
year  military  regime  and  the  restoration  of 
political  normality  in  the  country.  It  is  in 
the  tradition  of  earlier  Constitutions  which 
have  regulated  the  public  life  of  the  Greek 
people  since  the  Revolution  of  1821.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  progressive  innovations 
and  is  an  expression  of  present-day  political 
reality  aimed  at  strengthening  the  executive 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems  of  our 
times,  extending  the  protection  of  individu- 
al liberties,  and  safeguarding  the  social 
rights  of  the  citizen. 

The  Constitution— which  defines  the 
country's  political  system  as  a  parliamen- 
tary democracy  headed  by  a  President  of 
the  Republic— is  inspired  chiefly; 

By  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  exercised  through  a  system  of  repre- 
senUtlon.  (The  people's  representaUves  pro- 
vide the  support  of  those  who  govern,  and 
vote  new  legislation). 

By  the  democratic  principle  (which  signi- 
fies the  linking  of  freedom  with  equality). 

By  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
flowers— that  is.  the  sepiaration  of  the  public 
authorities  according  to  the  content  of  their 
respK>nsibilities  into  legislative,  executive, 
and  judiciary— a  division  which  safeguards 
political  liberties  by  anticipating  the  danger 
of  the  concentration  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
authority  of  all  the  powers  and  means  of  co- 
ercion. 

By  the  principle  of  the  legality  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  executive  'political  acUon 
being  subject  to  the  legislative  authority,  to- 
gether with  provision  for  enquiry  Into  ex- 
ecutive acts  by  independent  courts  of  law, 
constitutes  the  Rule  of  Law). 

THE  greek  emigrant  POPULATION 

The  Greek  element  In  the  United  SUtes 
began  to  take  shape  during  the  closing  dec- 
ades of  the  last  century.  At  that  time  the 
United  States  had  reached  nationhood  and 
had  embarked  on  a  course  of  developing  tu 
resources  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  conditions  ex- 
isting there  at  that  time  made  many  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  countries  of  Europe  think  that 
the  New  World  would  offer  them  the 
chan(x  to  improve  their  lives  and  so  led 
them  to  decide  to  emigrate.  Among  those 
emigrants  were  fellow  countrymen  of  ours. 
E^mlgration  continued  during  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century  and  so.  when 
the  First  World  War  broke  out.  there  were 
already  several  thousand  Greeks  in  Amer- 
ica. The  United  SUtes  accepted  the  emi- 
grants who  arrived  there  as  future  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  expected  them  to  become 
assimilated  into  their  new  environment  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Our  fellow  contrymen 
were  very  willing  to  adapt  themselves  to 
their  new  life,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
felt  the  need  not  to  abandon  their  naUonal 
and  religious  tradlUons.  To  achieve  this 
they  used  a  variety  of  methods.  One  of 
these  was  their  effort  to  create  the  neces- 
sary condlUons  for  the  preservation  of  their 
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Orthodox  Christian  faith.  Gradually 
churches  were  established  In  cities  with  a 
Greek  population  and  around  each  of  these 
a  Greek  Orthodox  Community  grew  up.  In 
1922  the  Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of 
America  was  established.  Another  means  by 
which  the  Greeks  of  America  attempted  to 
preserve  their  identity  as  a  national  group 
was  by  the  foundation  of  different  organiza- 
tions  of  their  own  (AHEPA,  GAPA  etc). 

After  the  Second  World  War,  emJgration. 
which  In  the  interwar  years  had  been  limit- 
ed as  a  result  of  measures  taken  by  the 
American  Government,  continued,  with  the 
result  that  many  more  of  our  fellow-coun- 
trymen settled  in  America. 

Today  the  exact  number  of  Greeks  living 
in  the  United  States  is  not  known.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  less  than  two  million, 
and  it  might  possibly  be  three.  The  largest 
concentrations  of  Greek  population  are  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  San  Francisco, 
New  Orleans  and  generally  In  the  major 
urban  centers.  In  the  country  as  a  whole 
there  are  more  than  400  Greek  Orthodox 
communities.  Each  of  these  has  its  own 
church,  and  in  most  cases  they  maintain  a 
school  of  some  kind  (a  day,  evening,  or 
Sunday  School)  which  gives  the  children  of 
members  a  Greek  education  or,  at  least,  in- 
spires in  them  the  qualities  which  spring 
from  our  national  and  religious  tradition. 
The  spiritual  and  cultural  life  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  who  live  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Is  led  by  the  Archdiocese  of  America, 
which  draws  its  spiritual  authority  from  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  and  its  administra- 
tive power  from  its  Assemblies  of  Clergy 
and  Laity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  my  greetings  to 
Americans  of  Greek  descent  who 
reside  in  the  11th  District  I  am  hon- 
ored to  represent,  in  Chicago,  and  all 
over  our  Nation  who  are  celebrating 
this  anniversary  of  Greek  Independ- 
ence E>ay,  as  well  as  the  precious  heri- 
tage of  freedom  celebrated  in  common 
by  our  two  peoples.* 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  AGENT 
ORANGE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday.  I  reintroduced  legislation  that 
is  important  if  this  Nation  intends  to 
assist  those  veterans  whose  health 
may  have  been  affected  by  exposure 
to  toxic  herbicides  while  serving  in 
Vietnam.  The  unique  and  controver- 
sial natiu-e  of  the  war  made  readjust- 
ment to  civilian  life  difficult  for  many 
Vietnam  veterans.  Of  those  that  were 
married  when  they  went  to  war,  over 
38  p)ercent  were  divorced  or  separated 
within  6  months  of  their  return.  Their 
suicide  and  incarceration  rates  are 
much  higher  than  their  nonveteran 
peers  and  many  continue  to  struggle 
from  the  effects  of  "delayed  stress." 
On  top  of  all  this,  Vietnam  veterans 
are  now  confronted  with  the  potential- 
ly devastating  effects  of  exposure  to 
herbicides.  In  the  past  2\k  years  since 
this  issue  has  come  to  the  forefront, 
Vietnam    veterans    and    their    repre- 


sentative organizations  have  been  jus- 
tifiably outraged  about  the  lack  of 
sensitivity  within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration concerning  this  problem. 
Concern  about  the  effects  of  exposure 
to  agent  orange  and  other  herbicides 
are  shared  by  veterans  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Similar  to  their 
American  counterparts,  Australian, 
and  New  Zealand  veterans  have  orga- 
nized and  are  lobbying  their  respective 
governments  in  addition  to  disseminat- 
ing educational  materials  to  the  gener- 
al public.  Clearly,  more  can  t)e  done 
for  those  who  served  and  now  face  ir- 
reparable effects  from  herbicide  expo- 
sure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  VA  has  denied  all 
but  a  few  claims  by  veterans  for  dis- 
abilities alleged  to  have  resulted  from 
exposure  to  agent  orange. 

I  present  for  the  Record  a  complete 
summary  of  herbicide  exposure  claims 
before  the  VA: 

HERBKIDE  EXPOSURE  ClAIMS.  FEBRUARY  2, 1981 
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The  VA's  major  contention  in  deny- 
ing these  claims  is  that  there  is  not 
enough  evidence  to  draw  a  correlation 
between  exposiu-e  and  iU  health. 
Though  as  I  will  point  out  there  is  an 
abundance  of  literature  and  data  to 
prove  otherwise,  the  VA  can  address 
this  problem  as  they  have  with  other 
diseases  and  illnesses  that  have  oc- 
curred after  veterans  left  the  service. 
In  the  absence  of  definitive  evidence, 
there  is  established  in  section  312  of 
title  38,  a  presumptive  clause  relating 
to  certain  diseases  and  disabilities 
which  exists  for  handling  just  this  sort 
of  dUemma.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legisla- 
tion would  give  Vietnam  veterans  the 
benefit  of  this  doubt,  and  establish  a 
presumption  that  certain  conditions, 
as  defined  by  the  VA  Administrator, 
were  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  herbi- 
cides while  the  veterain  was  in  Viet- 


nam. These  conditions  would  thus  be 
service  related  and  compensable. 

This  legislation  would  also  change 
the  burden  of  proof.  Presently,  the 
entire  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  veter- 
an to  prove  that  his  illness  is  service 
related.  This  is  truly  impossible  for 
Vietnam  veterans,  most  of  whom  were 
in  Vietnam  over  10  years  ago.  who  do 
not  have  access  to  medical  and  other 
records,  and  were  not  even  aware  at 
the  time  that  they  were  exposed.  This 
legislation  would  rectify  this  injustice, 
and  force  the  VA  to  prove  that  the 
veteran  was  not  exposed.  If  epidemi- 
ology studies  determine  that  there  is 
no  health  risk  associated  with  expo- 
sure to  herbicides  or  service  in  Viet- 
nam, then  compensation  payments 
can  be  stopped. 

Though  the  Government  and  espe- 
cially the  Congress  have  been  very  de- 
liberative when  discussing  this  issue, 
there  certainly  was  not  a  lack  of 
fonrnis  or  interest  in  this  issue  in  the 
96th  Congress. 

In  1980  alone,  hearings  were  held  by 
the  Senate  and  House— three— Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committees,  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions, and  the  interagency  work  group 
(IWG)  to  study  the  possible  long-term 
health  effects  of  phenoxy  herbicides 
and  contaminants.  The  themes  heard 
at  all  of  these  hearings  were  similar. 
Vietnam  veterans  have  felt  that  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  outreach  and  public 
information  from  the  VA  on  agent 
orange;  that  there  has  been  frame- 
work established  for  the  evaluation  of 
scientific  data  and  the  abjudication  of 
veterans  claims:  and  that  a  presump- 
tion should  be  established.  The  VA 
stated  that  there  is  not  enough  evi- 
dence to  establish  service  connection: 
that  data  is  necessary  on  Vietnam  vet- 
erans themselves:  and  that  it  will  take 
a  few  additional  years  before  they 
have  enough  information  to  decide 
policy  questions. 

Also  within  the  past  year  tliree  dif- 
ferent epidemiology  studies  were 
either  authorized  or  agreed  to  which 
wUl  hopefully  clarify  what  we  already 
know  concerning  dioxin  through  exist- 
ing animal  and  human  data.  The  Air 
Force  is  in  the  process  of  sending  out 
an  initial  questionnaire  to  the  "Oper- 
ation Ranchhand"  personnel  who 
either  sprayed  or  handled  the  great 
majority  of  herbicides  used  in  South- 
east Asia.  Additionally,  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control  in  Atlanta  will  soon 
begin  a  study  of  veterans  in  the  Atlan- 
ta area  to  determine  whether  Vietnam 
veterans  are  at  an  increased  risk  of 
siring  children  with  birth  defects.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  should  soon 
be  able  to  begin  their  study  of  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  veterans  popula- 
tion. Their  request  for  proposal  <RFP) 
to  contract  for  the  design  of  the  proto- 
col for  their  epidemiology  study  has 
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been  embroiled  in  litigation  and  only 
recently  was  given  the  green  light 
after  a  GAO  investigation. 

Also  witnessed  in  1980  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  interagency  work  group 
to  study  the  possible  long-term  health 
effects  of  phenoxy  herbicides  and  con- 
taminants. The  IWG's  role  was  to 
oversee,  coordinate,  and  set  priorities 
among  relevant  Federal  Government 
research  activities,  design  a  research 
agenda,  organize  the  means  by  which 
the  research  agenda  will  be  carried  out 
and  assure  its  accomplishment  in  a 
timely  and  competent  manner.  Some 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  knowl- 
edgeable scientists  in  the  Government 
on  toxic  chemicals  and  herbicides 
formed  the  scientific  panel  of  the 
IWG  which  analyzed  a  number  of  re- 
search studies  that  were  conducted  or 
publicized  in  1980.  Before  addressing 
these  studies,  however,  I  would  like  to 
briefly  comment  on  a  couple  of  state- 
ments made  by  the  IWG  last  year. 
One  is  their  assessment  that  it  will  be 
20  to  30  months  before  the  scientific 
knowledge  about  the  long-term  health 
effects  of  agent  orange  will  increase 
dramatically.  This  brings  home  my 
belief  that  Vietnam  veterans  need  to 
be  helped  inMnediately,  and  not  made 
to  wait  an  additional  2  to  3  years.  Sec- 
ondly, the  IWG  found  a  major  stum- 
bling block  on  this  issue  to  be  the  in- 
ability of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  identify  a  population  of  ground 
troops,  the  nature  extent  of  whose  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange  can  be  docu- 
mented or  reconstructed.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  DOD  has  not  put 
their  best  foot  forward  in  this  effort, 
especially  since  the  GAO  could  identi- 
fy several  Marine  units  and  document 
their  proximity  to  herbicide  missions 
ui  I  Corps. 

The  IWG  also  analyzed  pertinent 
scientific  data  that  became  available 
during  the  past  year,  including  five 
epidemiology  studies  conducted  in 
Europe  that  were  released  last  spring 
by  Congressman  Bonior  and  myself. 
The  scientific  panel  of  the  IWG  re- 
viewed this  evidence  and  stated: 

That  despite  the  studies  limitations,  they 
do  show  a  correlation  between  exposure  to 
phenoxy  acid  herbicides  and  an  increased 
risk  of  developing  soft-tissue  tumors  or  ma- 
lignant lymphomas  .  .  . 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  and 
the  National  Toxicology  program  have 
also  completed  a  cancer  bioassay  on 
dioxin,  and  concluded  that: 

Dioxin  was  carcinogenic  in  rats  and  mice 
.  .  .  and  extends  the  observation  that 
2,3,7,8-TCDD  is  a  carcinogen  to  a  second 
animal  species. 

This  study  I  might  point  out  found 
thyroid  tumors,  fibro-sarcomas— 
cancer  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles— 
and  liver  cancer. 

Another  study  performed  by  the  Na- 
tional Toxicology  program  and  Re- 
search Triangle  Institute  on  male  mice 
"found  no  significant  decrease  In  fer- 


tility among  the  exposed  mice,  nor  any 
significant  increase  in  birth  defects 
among  their  offspring." 

The  mice  were  fed  simulated  expo- 
sures of  agent  orange.  Hopefully,  this 
data  will  hold  up  when  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control  study  is  concluded.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  data 
is  on  top  of  voluminous  data  already 
published  showing  harmful  effects 
from  dioxin  exposure. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate the  need  for  this  legislation.  A 
man  from  my  district  who  has  a  can- 
cerous growth  on  his  chest  contacted 
my  office  just  the  other  day.  He  has 
received  no  explanation  as  to  how  or 
why  this  growth  is  occurring  and  does 
not  really  expect  one.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  heard  this  tale  over  and  over 
before  and  the  common  denominator 
in  all  of  these  stories  is  service  in  Viet- 
nam. The  chair  of  the  IWG  recently 
stated  that: 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
science  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  answer  all 
of  our  questions. 

I  certainly  share  this  view  of  the  in- 
herent limitations  of  epidemiology 
which  emphasizes  the  futility  of  wait- 
ing for  definitive  evidence  which  may 
never  appear.  Thus,  I  propose  that 
policy  decisions  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  existing  evidence  and  that  the  VA. 
Air  Force,  and  CDC  studies  be  utilized 
to  confirm  or  deny  the  link  between 
dioxin  to  serious  health  problems  and 
birth  defects.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the 
75  cosponsors  with  whom  I  Introduce 
this  bill  today  share  my  hope  that 
these  concerns  turn  out  to  be  un- 
founded. But  if  we  are  right,  and  fail 
to  pass  this  legislation,  we  will  only  be 
contributing  to  the  national  tragedy 
that  has  been  Vietnam.  Following  Is 
the  text  of  the  bill: 

H.R.  2493 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 
to  provide  a  presumption  of  service  con- 
nection for  the  occurrence  of  certain  dis- 
eases in  veterans  who  were  exposed  to 
herbicides  during  service  in  southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  era 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vietnam  Veterans 
Agent  Orange  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  312  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(dHl)  For  the  purposes  of  section  310  of 
this  title  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  313  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  any 
veteran  who  served  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  era  and  (A)  who  after 
such  service  suffer  from  a  disease  developed 
to  a  10  per  centum  degree  of  disability  or 
more  than  has  been  determined  under  para- 
graph (3)(A)  of  this  subsection  to  be  a  dis- 
ease that  may  be  caused  by  exposure  to  her- 
bicides, and  (B)  who  during  such  service  was 
exposed  to  herbicides,  as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  under  paragraph  (3KC)  of 
this  subsection,  such  disease  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  incurred  in  or  aggravated 
by  such  service,  notwithstanding  that  there 


is  no  record  of  evidence  of  such  disease 
during  the  period  of  service. 

"(2)  If  the  Administrator  determines 
under  paragraph  (3  KB)  of  this  subsection 
that  exposure  to  herbicides  may  cause  birth 
defects  In  the  natural  children  of  persons  so 
exposed,  then  in  the  case  of  any  person 
who— 

"(A)  is  the  natural  son  or  daughter  of  a 
veteran  who  served  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  era  and  during  such 
service  was  exposed  to  herbicides,  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  under  para- 
graph (3KC)  of  this  subsection:  and 

"(B)  is  suffering  from  a  birth  defect  that 
in  an  adult  is  disabling  to  a  degree  of  10  per 
centum  or  more  and  that  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  under  para- 
graph (3KB)  of  this  subsection  to  be  a  birth 
defect  that  may  be  caused  by  exposure  of 
one  of  the  parents  of  a  child  to  herbicides: 

such  person  shall  be  deemed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  to  be  a  veteran  of  a 
period  of  war  and  such  birth  defect  shall  be 
deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  to 
be  an  aggravation  of  a  preexisting  injury 
suffered  in  line  of  duty  in  the  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  during  a  period  of 
war. 

"(3HA)  The  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine, and  shall  promulgate  by  regiilation. 
what  diseases  medical  research  has  shown 
may  be  due  to  exposure  to  herbicides.  The 
Administrator  shall  include  in  such  regula- 
tions a  specification  of  the  standards  used 
by  the  Administrator  in  making  such  deter- 
mination. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  determine, 
and  shall  promulgate  by  regixlation.  what 
birth  defects,  if  any.  may  result  from  expo- 
sure of  the  natural  [larent  of  a  child  to  her- 
bicides. The  Administrator  shall  include  in 
such  regulations  a  specification  of  the 
standards  used  by  the  Administrator  In 
making  such  determination. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
by  regulation  the  conditions  of  service 
during  the  Vietnam  era  required  to  estab- 
lish exposure  of  a  veteran  to  herbicides  for 
the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection.  Such  regulations  may  not 
require  that  a  veteran  be  required  to  pro- 
vide any  information  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  the  purpose  of  determining 
such  extXKure  beyond  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  veteran's  discharge  papers  and 
shall  establish  a  presumption  of  exposure  of 
a  veteran  to  herbicides  when  Department  of 
Defense  records,  information  supplied  by 
the  veteran,  and  other  information  estab- 
lish a  possibility  of  such  exposure.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  include  in  such  regulations 
a  specification  of  the  standards  used  by  the 
Administrator  in  establishing  what  condi- 
tions of  service  are  required  to  establish 
such  exposure  to  herbicides. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  section  553  of  title  5.  relating  to 
agency  rulemaking,  shall  apply  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  and  such  regulations 
shall  be  made  on  the  record  after  opportuni- 
ty for  an  agency  hearing  in  accordance  with 
sections  556  and  557  of  such  title.  Such  reg- 
ulations shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  In 
accordance  with  chapter  7  of  such  title. 

"(5)  The  Administrator  shall  complete 
final  agency  action  on  the  regulations  re- 
quired to  be  promulgated  by  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  suttsection  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
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Acent  Oninxe  Act  and  shall  publish  such 
reculatlons  at  the  same  time  as  a  single  set 
of  regulations.".* 


A  FEDERAL  STANDARD  FOR 
COMPUTER  INTERFACES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid 
much  controversy  last  year,  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS) 
adopted  a  Federal  standard  for  com- 
puter interfaces  which  is  expected  to 
save  the  Government  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually  by  increasing  com- 
petition among  computer  vendors  who 
supply  their  products  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Despite  the  tremendous  benefits 
to  be  achieved,  certain  elements 
within  the  computer  industry  vig- 
orously opposed  the  standard  and 
were  responsible  for  delaying  its  im- 
plementation for  more  than  10  years. 
They  claimed  that  the  standard  was 
technically  obsolete  and  would  restrict 
innovation  and  cost  millions  of  dollars 
to  implement.  They  also  claimed  that 
the  Government  had  no  business  set- 
ting standards  even  for  the  Federal 
sector. 

These  arguments  are  fallacious.  The 
Government,  as  a  major  user  of  ADP 
resources,  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
taxpayers  to  acquire  and  use  these  re- 
sources in  an  efficient  and  economical 
manner.  With  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  89-306,  Congress  recognized  that 
these  responsibilities  could  not  be 
properly  met  without  the  establish- 
ment of  Government-wide  computer 
standards. 

In  the  case  of  the  computer  inter- 
face standard,  the  computer  industry 
failed  to  adopt  a  needed  standard  in  a 
timely  manner.  NBS's  decision  to 
forego  its  reliance  on  the  private 
sector  and  promulgate  its  own  stand- 
ard was,  therefore,  not  only  proper, 
but  should  be  considered  a  clear  signal 
to  the  industry  that  should  it  fail  to 
develop  other  standards  on  a  timely 
basis,  the  Government,  in  the  interest 
of  all  taxpayers,  will  proceed  to  adopt 
its  own. 

Unfortunately,  certain  elements 
within  the  computer  industry  continue 
to  vehemently  oppose  the  computer 
interface  standard.  These  manufactur- 
ers apparently  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
minimizing  the  cost  of  Government 
computer  operations  to  the  taxpayers. 
I  am  sure  that  OMB,  which  has  policy 
responsibility  in  this  area,  will  recog- 
nize these  self-serving  arguments  for 
what  they  are  and  support  the  efforts 
of  NBS.  Recent  newspaper  articles 
have  reported  that  the  standard  has 
resulted  in  increased  competition 
within  the  computer  industry  and, 
subsequently,  tremendous  savings  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Even  compa- 
nies within  the  private  sector  are  be- 
ginning   to    see    the    advantages    of 


adopting  the  standard  for  their  own 
use. 

A  most  informative  editorial  on  the 
subject  was  included  in  the  March  9, 
1981,  edition  of  Computerworld  and  I 
include  it  in  the  Record: 
Editorial 

For  years— 15,  to  be  exact— there  has  been 
a  great  hubbub  about  a  proposed  standard 
for  an  interface  between  I/O  equipment  and 
computer  systems.  And  now  the  standard  Ls 
actually  coming  closer  to  reality— at  least  in 
a  very  limited  way. 

Unfortunately,  with  all  the  debate  involv- 
ing technologists,  lawyers  and  marketing 
personnel  ad  infinitum,  the  underlying  eco- 
nomic issue  that  should  concern  all  users  of 
computer  equipment  has  often  been  ob- 
scured. 

The  standard  that  has  been  adopted  is 
Indeed  very  old,  as  the  opponents  claim.  But 
the  new  IBM  3081  uses  the  standard— so 
much  for  the  technological  obsolescence  ar- 
gument. 

The  economics  of  the  issue  are  clear,  how- 
ever. The  standard  would  allow  users  to 
attach  peripherals  made  by  firms  other 
than  their  mainframe  manufacturer. 

Today  IBM  users  are  general' y  the  only 
ones  who  have  this  luxury.  As  a  result,  they 
have  a  wide  range  of  vendors  from  which  to 
choose  in  designing  their  optimum  systems. 
Many  of  the  independent  vendors  offer 
eqtiipment  that  is  cheaper,  easier  to  operate 
or  more  available  than  IBM  equipment. 

This  Is  the  free  enterprise  system  at 
work— manufacturers  see  an  opportunity  to 
make  an  equivalent  or  better  product  at  a 
lower  cost  and  consumers  (users)  therefore 
receive  a  break. 

However,  it  is  only  the  large  base  of  IBM 
users  that  makes  such  a  system  practical— 
and  profitable  for  Independents. 

The  federal  government  came  up  with  the 
idea  for  an  Interface  standard  so  that  it 
would  have  more  choice  of  peripherals  for 
its  non-IBM  systems. 

Obviously  since  competition  has  worked 
so  well  in  the  IBM-compatible  world,  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  spread  that  compe- 
tition to  the  entire  computer  world. 

Well,  the  manufacturers  of  other  comput- 
er equipment— Sperry  Univac.  Honeywell, 
Inc.  and  Burroughs  Corp.,  for  example- 
have  fought  off  this  competition,  claiming 
technology  as  their  reason. 

Frankly,  the  real  reason  again  probably 
has  more  to  do  with  economics  than  tech- 
nology. Many  of  the  other  mainframers 
offer  disk  and  tape  systems  that  are  either 
more  expensive  or  less  advanced  than  the 
units  available  to  the  IBM  world.  They 
make  lots  of  money  on  these  units— and 
their  users  have  no  choice  but  to  take  what 
they  are  given. 

A  standard  would  clearly  benefit  users— 
they  could  get  the  most  up-to-date  equip- 
ment at  the  lowest  possible  prices  through  a 
very  competitive  industry. 

Some  manufacturers  would  be  hurt  be- 
cause they  would  have  to  begin  to  face  some 
real  competition  and  offer  either  superior 
products  or  lower  priced  ones  to  hold  their 
base.  But  that's  free  enterprise. 

The  artificial  lock-in  that  these  companies 
enjoy  should  not  be  tolerated  by  users,  who 
should  get  on  the  standardization  band- 
wagon and  support  the  new  efforts  in  this 
area.* 


THE  PRETRIAL  SERVICES  ACT 
OF  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughss) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Pretrial  Services 
Act  of  1981.  The  biU  is  identical  to  one 
which  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  strong  biparti- 
san support,  in  the  96th  Congress. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  expansion  of 
a  demonstration  program  now  operat- 
ing in  10  U.S.  district  courts.  The 
agencies  gather  and  analyze  informa- 
tion concerning  Federal  arrestees  and 
advise  the  court  on  conditions  of  pre- 
trial release.  They  also  supervise  per- 
sons awaiting  trial. 

Pretrial  services  agencies  pay  for 
themselves  in  several  ways  which  can 
be  monetarily  quantified,  and  in  sever- 
al which  cannot.  They  have  reduced 
overall  pretrial  detention  and  the  cost 
of  such  detention,  which  elsewhere 
continues  to  spiral  upward.  At  the 
same  time,  the  districts  which  have 
pretrial  services  agencies  have  not  ex- 
perienced an  Increase  in  crime  by  per- 
sons released  awaiting  trial— quite  the 
contrary.  Crime  by  persons  on  pretrial 
release  and  failure  to  appear  for  trial 
have  both  gone  down  where  the  pro- 
gram is  in  operation. 

The  bill  is  austere  and  cost-effective. 
It  would  permit  the  continuation  of 
the  existing  agencies,  and  gradual  ex- 
pansion to  additional  district  courts 
which  determine  that  such  services 
are  needed.  It  limits  the  period  of  au- 
thorization to  2  years,  and  contains  a 
cap  of  $6  million  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $8  million  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Magistrates  who  handle  the  bail 
hearings  uniformly  praised  such  serv- 
ices in  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  in  the  96th  Congress. 
The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  which  opposed  the  program 
originally,  now  strongly  supports  its 
expansion.  The  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation has  endorsed  the  program. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Crime  will 
hold  its  first  hearing  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress on  this  proposal  on  March  31.  be- 
ginning at  10  a.m.  in  room  2237,  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building.  A  second 
hearing  wiU  be  held  in  New  York  City 
on  April  6.  where  we  will  be  looking  at 
2  of  the  10  pretrial  services  programs 
presently  in  operation.  These  pro- 
grams are  in  Southern  and  Eastern 
Districts  of  New  York.  This  hearing 
will  be  held  in  courtroom  No.  3  of  the 
Eastern  E>istrlct.  located  at  225 
Cadmen  Plaza,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and 
win  begin  at  9  a.m.« 
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NOWAK  CONCERNING  ECONOM- 
IC ALTERNATIVES  FACING 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year,  my  alma  mater,  Canisius  College, 
invites  a  prominent  figure  to  deliver 
the  annual  Fitzpatrick  Chair  Lecture. 

The  speaker  this  year  was  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Nowak),  and  the 
title  of  his  speech  was  "Economic  Al- 
ternatives Facing  Western  New  York." 
This  address  contains  an  insightful 
and  discerning  analysis  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  programs,  policies, 
and  spending  shifts  in  general  and 
their  collective  and  individual  impact 
on  Western  New  York  and  the  North- 
east. One  of  his  conclusions  is  particu- 
larly thought  provoking: 

Unless  we  can  inject  a  degree  of  balance 
into  the  Reagan  approach,  the  collective 
end  product  will  be  exacerbation  of  our  eco- 
nomic woes  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
and  the  continuation  of  faster  growth  in 
employment,  business  investment  and  real 
Income  in  the  South  and  West. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
carefully  read  this  thoughtful  address 
and  will  heed  the  warnings  contained 
in  it,  because  the  stakes  are  to  high 
for  a  reckless  venture  into  the  un- 
known. 

The  speech  foUows: 

Economic  Alternatives  Facing  Western 
New  York 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  return  to  Cani- 
sius College,  which  provided  me  an  invalu- 
able education  and  countless  fond  memo- 
ries. 

It  is  a  special  privilege,  however,  to  be  in- 
'■ited  to  deliver  this  year'.s  Fitzpatrick  Chair 
lecture. 

A  prime  focus  of  my  work  since  I  began 
serving  in  the  Congress  in  1975  has  been 
helping  expand  and  diversify  our  communi- 
ty's economic  base  and  helping  improve  its 
total  quality  of  life. 

That  continuing  interest  led  naturally  to 
my  topic  this  evening:  Economic  Alterna- 
tives Facing  Western  New  York.  Tonight,  I 
would  like  to  examine  the  Impact  on  West- 
em  New  York  and  the  Northeast  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's  program,  policy 
and  spending  shifts. 

Then,  I  would  like  to  suggest  some  options 
and  alternatives  we  in  Western  New  York 
must  explore  If  we  are  to  cope  In  this  new 
economic  climate. 

The  President's  Program  for  Economic 
Recovery  Is  Indeed  "A  New  Beginning".  .  . 
A  radical  change  in  what  the  federal  gov- 
ernment win  and  will  not  do. 

He  prop>oses  a  major  shift  In  limited  feder- 
al resources  from  the  social  front  to  the  de- 
fense front  .  .  .  and  a  major  shift  of  social 
responsibility  and  cost  to  state  and  local 
governments. 

The  President  is  not  going  to  obtain  ap- 
proval for  each  and  every  one  of  the  $48-bil- 
llon-plus  In  cuts  he  Is  advocating  for  Fiscal 
1982,  for  example.  But  he  wUl  get  the  lion's 
share  of  them. 

The  fact  that  Republicans  control  the 
Senate— and  the  House  has  a  more  conserv- 


ative membership — enhances  that  probabil- 
ity. 

When  these  substantial  budget  cuts 
become  reality,  this  country  .  .  .  and  in  par- 
ticular the  Northeast  Region,  our  state  and 
our  end  of  the  state  .  .  .  will  confront  a  dif- 
ficult period  of  economic  adjustment,  bear- 
ing an  inequitable  brunt  of  these  changes. 

The  full  impact  won't  be  felt  all  at  once 
but  will  be  stretched  over  a  number  of 
years. 

Unless  we  can  inject  a  degree  of  balance 
into  the  Reagan  approach,  the  collective 
end  product  will  be  exacerbation  of  our  eco- 
nomic woes  In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
.  .  .  and  the  continuation  of  faster  growth 
In  employment,  business  Investment  and 
real  Income  In  the  South  and  West. 

The  budget  cuts  will  have  a  debUltatlng 
effect  ...  A  Domlno-llke  effect  ...  on  our 
local  economy.  The  City  of  Buffalo's  situa- 
tion is  lUimnlnatlng. 

The  city  received  $5.7  million  in  General 
Revenue  Sharing  funds  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  budget  and  Is  heavily  sub- 
sidized by  Federal  aid  In  other  city  spend- 
ing. 

The  latest  Bureau  of  Census  Report 
shows  the  city's  budget  was  supplemented 
In  1979  by  $85.9  million  in  Federal  grants 
that  went  directly  to  the  city  government, 
for  programs  ranging  from  community  de- 
velopment to  CETA  and  sewage  treatment 
projects.  That  does  not  indue  $27.9  million 
in  federal  education  aid  fuiuielled  through 
the  State  .  .  .  nor  does  it  Include  millions  In 
Federal  aid  direct«d  to  other  local  govern- 
ments, the  Niagara  Frontier  Transportation 
Authority  or  other  private  and  non-profit 
organizations. 

If  you  add  to  Buffalo's  dependency  ...  Its 
Inability  to  quickly  replace  federal  aid  on  Its 
own  .  .  .  you  begin  to  see  the  Domino  effect 
materializing.  The  city  wUl  not  enjoy  the 
flexibility  it  has  had  either  In  its  operation 
and  maintenance  budget  or  capital  budget 
or  for  that  matter  In  its  economic  renewal 
efforts. 

This  may  lead  to  further  loss  of  popula- 
tion and  erosion  of  the  local  tax  base  ...  as 
skilled  workers,  businesses.  Jobs  and  mar- 
kets moved  to  the  Sunbelt. 

An  inherent  problem  Is  that  many  of  the 
programs  the  Administration  has  targeted 
for  reduction  or  extinction  are  designed  to 
help  distressed  areas  like  ours  maintain  eco- 
nomic equilibrium  during  periods  of  high 
unemployment  and  recession. 

CETA  is  a  classic  example.  The  City  of 
Buffalo  has  approximately  900  CETA  work- 
ers serving  in  city  government  and  about 
600  more  in  community-based  service  orga- 
nizations. Analyzing  the  Reagan  proposals, 
the  City's  Department  of  Human  Resources 
reported:  "By  June  of  1982.  there  would  not 
be  a  single  C:ETA  worker  in  city  government 
or  community  agencies.  The  city  would  have 
lost  $16  million  in  federal  funds.  The  city 
work  force  would  have  l)een  reduced  by  ap- 
proximately 17  percent." 

The  county  has  recently  commented:  "In 
shori,  public  service  employment,  a  program 
which  has  been  much  maligned  In  the  past. 
Is  a  cost-effective,  multi-purpose  program. 
The  battle  to  increase  private  sector  jobs  in 
this  country  Is  an  Important  one,  but  when 
one  compares  the  modest  contribution  to 
that  goal  from  the  elimination  of  Job  pro- 
grams, with  the  real,  tangible  loss  of  Jobs 
and  services,  the  conclusion  is  obvious." 

The  loss  would  be  compounded  by  the 
added  burdens  on  our  unemployment  com- 
pensation rolls  and  eventually  the  welfare 
rolls.  If  people  cannot  quickly  locate  private 
jobs. 


It  Is  practically  Impossible  for  the  City  to 
m^ke  up  that  kind  of  massive  loss  of  reve- 
nue. The  City  currently  must  raise  Its  tax 
rate  by  approximately  $1  per  $1,000  of  as- 
sessed valuation  to  raise  $1  million  In  reve- 
nue. The  tax  rate  right  now  Is  $85.16  per 
$1,000  of  assessed  valuation.  If  60  percent  of 
existing  jobs  were  retained  by  the  City,  the 
City  would  be  pushed  close  to  its  constitu- 
tional taxing  limits. 

Another  element  In  the  domino  effect  of 
reduced  federal  aid  Is  that  It  will  further 
delay  sorely  needed  local  Infrastructure  Im- 
provements, from  modernizing  our  ancient 
water  supply  system  to  resurfacing  our 
streets. 

Reagan's  program  proposes: 

Abolition  of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  which  brought  more  than  $7 
mllUon  to  the  E^e  County  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Agency  during  the  last  two  years 
for  special  jot>-creatlng.  Job  retaining  aid. 

Phasing  out  of  mass  transit  operating  sub- 
sidies which  bring  more  than  $7  million  an- 
nually to  the  Niagara  Frontier  lYansporta- 
tlon  Authoriy. 

Diluting  the  Urt>an  Development  Action 
Grants  program  which  brought  more  than 
$23  million  to  Buffalo  in  less  than  three 
years. 

Cutting  school  aid  by  $7  million  a  year  to 
the  Buffalo  Board  of  Education. 

The  list  goes  on,  including  proposals  to 
reduce  the  guaranteed  student  loan  and 
direct  loan  programs  .  .  .  plus  eliminating 
Social  Security  payments  to  adult  student. 

Another  problem  area  is  the  rising  cost  of 
energy.  Those  costs  and  the  Impact  of  the 
federal  deregulation  on  those  costs  .  .  . 
compound  our  economic  problems  and  busi- 
ness disincentives. 

The  adverse  economic  impact  of  these 
soaring  energy  costs  was  described  In  a  1976 
report  published  by  Cornell  University.  It 
suggested  that  a  10  percent  rise  In  energy 
costs  In  one  region  .  .  .  would  result  over 
the  long  nm  in  a  shift  of  20  percent  of  Its 
Industrial  activity  to  other  regions. 

With  our  long  winters  and  cold  tempera- 
tures, the  Northeast-Midwest  region  is  a 
high  consumer  of  energy. 

The  impact  of  oil  deregulation  will  result 
in  more  wealth  being  transferred  from  our 
region  to  the  general  revenue  of  energy-pro- 
ducing states.  Eight  energy  producing  stAtes 
in  the  next  decade,  for  example,  are  expect- 
ed to  reap  more  than  $128  billion  in  added 
severance  tax  revenues  because  of  the  de- 
regulation of  domestic  oU  alone. 

Their  severance  taxes  will  help  these 
states  keep  their  tax  rates  down,  continue 
their  attraction  for  investors  and  provide  a 
cushion  against  Reagan's  domestic  budget 
cuts.  Energy-producing  states,  however,  get 
another  bonus  because  many  federal  funds 
are  distributed  on  the  tiasis  of  state  "tax 
effort."  And  these  massive  energy  severance 
tax  revenues  are  counted  among  tax  effort. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  interest  In 
accelerating  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
could  have  a  devastating  effect  on  our  econ- 
omy, especially  in  Erie  County  where  95 
percent  of  the  homes  and  75  percent  of 
businesses  are  dep>endent  on  natural  gas.  Ac- 
cording to  various  estimates,  total  decontrol 
could  Increase  home  heating  costs  anywhere 
l)etween  50  and  200  percent.  I  don't  know 
how  Western  New  York  could  cope  with  an 
Increase  of  that  magnitude. 

High  energy  costs  pervade  every  aspect  of 
our  economy.  These  costs  have  been  esti- 
mated to  account  for  25  to  30  percent  of  the 
Inflation  rate.  Yet  the  President  decided  on 
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January  28th  to  deregulate  domestic  crude 
oQ  and  gasoline  more  than  half  a  year 
ahead  of  schedule.  Within  two  weeks  in  our 
area,  the  cost  of  gasoline  Jumped  a  dime  or 
more  per  gallon.  That's  fueling  inflation  as 
well  as  our  cars. 

Supporters  call  the  President's  program  a 
bold  approach  to  fighting  Inflation  and 
spurring  growth.  Yet,  there  is  a  body  of 
opinion  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  high  stakes 
gamble.  There  is  concern  as  to  whether  the 
President's  program  will  or  could  do  as 
much  or  as  fast  as  his  supporters  proclaim. 

That  concern  was  shared  by  several  top 
economists  In  recent  testimony. 

Dr.  Otto  Eckstein,  professor  of  economics 
at  Harvard,  said:  'Have  we  the  right  to  bet 
the  future  of  the  economy  on  such  wishful 
thinking?  I  don't  think  so.  It  would  be  beau- 
tiful if  it  worked  out,  but  the  far  more  likely 
outcome  Is  continued  large  budget  deficits 
creating  too  much  stimulus,  too  high  Inter- 
est rates  and  the  missed  opportunity  to 
really  turn  the  economy  around.  The  Presi- 
dent's program,  as  submitted,  could  easily 
make  the  Inflation  worse." 

And  Lawrence  R.  Klein  of  Wharton  Econ- 
ometric Forecasting  Associates  testified:  "It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Administration 
will  meet  its  goals  of  raising  economic 
growth,  lowering  Inflation  and  balancing 
the  budget." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  that 
the  President  has  Inflated  the  real  growth 
and  inflation-dampening  Impact  of  his  total 
policies. 

The  uncertainties  arise  because  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  represent  a  compromise 
blend  of  two  sometimes  divergent  economic 
theories.  One  is  the  supply  side— advocates 
of  a  massive,  across-the-board  tajc  cut  for  in- 
dividuals as  the  cure  for  Inflation.  On  the 
other  side  are  the  monetarists,  advocates  of 
deep  federal  spending  cuts  and  tight  money 
supply. 

Reagan's  result  Is  a  mixture  of  apples  and 
oranges,  a  kind  of  untested  economic  fruit 


Frankly.  It  raises  concern  that  rather 
than  economic  improvements  ...  we  may 
end  up  with  the  worst  of  aU  possible 
worlds—  more  high  unemployment,  high  in- 
flation, high  interest  rates. 

Noted  economist  Walter  Heller  also  dis- 
counted the  optimistic  projections,  noting: 
"As  far  as  the  Reagan  program  Is  con- 
cerned, what  disturbs  me  Is  that  he  Is  prom- 
ising us  that  we  can  tiave  both  a  big  expan- 
sion of  the  economy  and  a  big  contraction  in 
Inflation  and  the  two  things  are  simply  not 
consistent  .  .  .  It's  saying  that  we're  going 
to  have  these  huge  supply  side  effects  .  .  . 
meaning  that  you're  going  to  stimulate  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  effort  and  sav- 
ings and  Investment— nothing  in  the  histori- 
cal record  supports  that,  nothing.  The  new 
supply  side  economics  Is  kind  of  the  laetrile 
for  the  cancer  of  Inflation. " 

The  respected  Bemstein-Macaulay  finan- 
cial newsletter  also  highlighted  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  Reaganomics,  writing  in  a 
recent  issue:  "There  Is  no  way  to  forecast 
the  economic  outcome  of  such  a  program 
.  .  .  Never  before  has  the  American  govern- 
ment employed  a  major  tax  cut.  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  budget  reductions  .  .  .  and  the  main- 
tenance of  tight  money— all  at  the  same 
time." 

But  if  we  err  in  applying  these  three 
policy  ingredients,  I  hope  we  err  on  the  side 
of  too  high  tax  cuts,  rather  than  budget 
cuts  that  are  too  deep  or  a  too  tight  money 
supply. 


We  must  remember  that  inflation  is  a 
deep-seated  and  complex  phenomenon. 
There  Is  no  quick  fix. 

I  believe  the  federal  government's  spend- 
ing habits  contribute  to  inflation.  However, 
excessive  blame  Is  cast  on  federal  deficits  as 
the  culprit  for  Inflation.  The  bottom  line  is 
that  if  we  l>alanced  the  federal  budget  to- 
morrow, we  would  still  have  Inflation.  There 
are  other  pieces  in  the  Inflation  puzzle. 

For  example.  In  1980  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  Walter  Heller  re- 
called: "Reaching  back  to  1919-20,  we  note 
that  rapid  inflation  was  associated  with  a 
large  surplus.  Then  Milton  Friedman  also 
reminds  us  that  'one  of  the  most  extreme 
deflations  we  had  In  history— decline  in 
prices— was  In  the  1931-33  period  ...  In 
those  years,  the  federal  government  was 
running  a  deficit'." 

When  the  House  was  considering  the 
Fiscal  Year  1980  Budget  Resolution,  we 
went  through  heated  debate  over  abrupt 
spending  cuts  to  produce  a  balanced  budget. 
At  that  time,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  projected  the  following  would 
happen  to  the  economy  if  a  $25  billion  defi- 
cit were  eliminated  via  spending  cuts:  1.  Be- 
cause of  revenue  losses  due  to  decreased 
spending,  the  real  cut  would  have  to  be  $38 
billion,  rather  than  $25  billion.  2.  And  most 
interesting  .  . .  that  $38  billion  dollar  budget 
out— that  leap  to  the  balanced  budget- 
would  cut  inflation  by  only  one-tenth  of  1 
percent. 

The  reason  again  Is  that  Federal  spending 
alone  is  not  responsible  for  the  inflation 
rate.  There  are  many  other  factors  involved. 

The  inflation  psychology  that  exists  in 
this  country  is  one  example.  In  a  recent 
report,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  de- 
scribed It  this  way:  "The  current  Inflation  is 
of  long  duration,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
American  businesses  and  consumers  have 
come  to  expect  It  will  continue.  Each  sector 
of  the  economy  has  developed  structural 
mechanisms  that  have  helped  It  adapt  to  a 
climate  of  rising  prices,  but  these  structures 
in  turn  contribute  to  the  momentum  of  in- 
flation. 

Many  labor  contracts  now  include  cost  of 
living  adjustment  clauses  that  compensate 
for  all  or  part  of  the  Inflation-induced  loss 
of  real  Income.  To  the  extent  that  these  in- 
creases are  not  offset  by  productivity  im- 
provements, they  raise  business  costs  and 
thus  prices.  When  consumers  purchase  on 
credit  in  anticipation  of  even  higher  prices, 
the  added  pressures  on  interest  rates  raise 
business  costs  and  prices." 

The  Inflation  psychology  is  rampant 
among  consumers  and  businesses.  Debt  sta- 
tistics In  this  case  are  most  revealing.  The 
federal  government  debt,  our  national  debt, 
as  of  Fiscal  1980  stood  at  $911  billion  dol- 
lars. State  and  local  government  debt  was 
$311  billion.  Household  mortgage  and  out- 
standing consumer  credit  exceeded  $1.3  tril- 
lion. Nonflnanclal  corporate  debt  also  ex- 
ceeded $1  trillion.  The  federal  debt  Is  the 
only  form  of  debt  to  decrease  as  a  percent  of 
ONP  since  1955. 

While  the  Federal  debt  has  tripled  since 
1955.  .  .  up  325  percent:  State/local  govern- 
ment debt  has  risen  676  percent.  Mortgage 
debt  has  risen  1085  percent.  Consumer 
credit  debt  has  risen  855  percent.  Corporate 
debt  has  risen  99  percent.  Understanding 
the  total  debt  situation  in  our  country  can 
help  in  our  public  perception  of  the  causes 
of  Inflation. 

The  concerns  about  the  Reagan  tax  pack- 
age—shared by  Democrats  and  some  Repub- 
licans—run the  gamut  from  Its  potential  in- 


flationary Impact  to  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  whom  exactly  tax  cuts  should  be  di- 
rected. One  cannot  predict  with  certainty 
whether  tax  savings  will  be  used  to  stimu- 
late investment  or  consumption. 

For  Instance,  the  $6.4  billion  Individual 
tax  cut  benefit  projected  for  the  remainder 
of  Fiscal  1981  will  have  little  stimulative 
effect,  beyond  helping  offset  some  Social 
Security  payroll  tax  increases. 

Many  experts  are  predicting,  in  fact,  that 
even  aiter  three  10  percent  annual  Income 
tax  rate  cuts  In  a  row,  most  Americans  will 
be  carrying  about  the  same  federal  tax 
burden.  That  will  occur,  it  Is  argued,  be- 
cause continuing  Inflation  in  the  8  to  12  per- 
cent range  pushes  the  middle  class  into 
steadily  higher  tax  brackets. 

Despite  higher  growth  rates  in  the  South 
and  West  in  the  last  decade,  according  to 
the  Congressional  Noriheast-Mldwest  Coali- 
tion, our  region  stUl  holds  an  edge  in  aver- 
age per  capita  Income.  Thus,  the  larger  the 
Individual  tax  cut  the  more  our  region 
should  benefit.  That  Is  why  I  feel  that 
erring  on  the  side  of  too  high  a  tax  cut 
won't  be  as  negative  a  consequence  on  our 
economy. 

I  hope  the  final  tax  package  enacted  by 
this  Congress  will  provide  more  relief  to 
middle  and  low  Income  persons  who  have 
been  ravaged  by  inflation  .  .  .  and  targeted 
relief  to  small  and  medium-sized  businesses 
to  help  our  region  make  the  adjustments  to 
federal  spending  trends. 

So  what  do  we  have  to  look  forward  to? 

With  the  decline  in  overall  federal  aid  pro- 
grams, we  must  look  to  the  federal  tax  code 
as  a  device  for  providing  business  incentives 
in  our  older  Industrial  areas. 

We  need  carefully  crafted  tax  Incentives 
to  help  offset  the  federal  deregulation  of 
energy  and  the  regional  imbalance  in  de- 
fense spending. 

We  desperately  need  such  a  tradeoff  to 
maintain  our  economic  balance  and  our 
competitiveness  with  other  areas  of  this 
nation. 

Legislation  I  have  introduced  would  target 
these  tax  incentives  to  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  also  focus  on  the  special 
needs  of  less  capital  Intensive  small  busi- 
nesses, which  are  the  source  of  most  new 
jobs  in  the  Northeast.  Ninety  eight  percent 
of  all  firms  In  New  York  are  small  business- 
es with  fewer  than  100  employees. 

Current  tax  policies  favoring  new  invest- 
ment over  reinvestment  in  existing  struc- 
tures act  as  another  incentive  for  businesses 
to  leave  our  older  cities  for  the  newly  devel- 
oping South  and  West. 

The  targeted  tax  incentives  I  am  propos- 
ing include: 

An  easier  to  use  accelerated  depreciation 
system  to  help  increase  capital  available  for 
expansion/modernization. 

An  expanded  jobs  tax  credit  to  stimulate 
hiring  of  chronically  unemployed  urban 
residents. 

A  5  percent  bonus  Investment  tax  credit 
for  plant/equipment  investments  in  target 
areas. 

A  refundable  Investment  tax  credit  to  pro- 
vide smaller  firms  with  needed  capital. 

We  in  Western  New  York  and  the  North- 
east must  actively  seek  to  diversify  our  eco- 
nomic base  by  using  targeted  tax  relief  as  a 
stimulus  to  private  Job  creation. 

Such  incentives  would  help  us  attract 
more  of  the  high  technology  firms  to  the 
Elm/Oak  area  and  help  accelerate  the  eco- 
nomic development  potential  of  the  Kelly 
Island  area  and  our  waterfront. 
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Such  incentives  would  help  us  sustain  the 
momentum  underlying  downtown  revitallza- 
tlon  and  the  effort  to  expand  the  tourism 
and  service  components  of  our  local  econom- 
ic base. 

Such  incentives  could  also  prove  useful  as 
we  continue  efforts  to  attract  foreign  invest- 
ment. Recently,  the  Buffalo  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce  reported  that  in  the  past  six 
years  over  115  new  Canadian  companies 
have  come  Into  our  area  with  an  estimated 
local  employment  of  5.000.  We  must  expand 
this  effort. 

Another  legislative  alternative  our  region 
must  pursue  is  the  refinement  of  formulas 
used  for  distributing  federal  aid  programs, 
such  as  Community  Development  Block 
Grants. 

President  Reagan  has  declared  that  the 
genuinely  needy  will  not  be  ignored  by  the 
federal  government.  That  definition  of 
needy  must  be  applied  to  individuals  and 
communities.  We  must  work  to  tighten  up 
these  federal  aid  formulas  so  that  the 
shrunken  federal  aid  Is  directed  to  the  need- 
iest areas.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that 
thriving  Houston  should  get  $28.2  million  a 
year  In  community  development  block  grant 
funds,  while  the  City  of  Buffalo  got  $4  mil- 
lion less.  I  am  currently  drafting  legislation 
which  would  restrict  the  number  of  commu- 
nities eligible  for  CDBG. 

We  also  have  to  work  to  Insure  that  a 
Congressionally  mandated  one-year  test  of 
defense  procurement  policies,  targeted  to 
high  unemployment  areas,  will  continue 
beyond  this  fiscal  year.  This  provides  firms 
in  the  target  areas  with  a  bidding  prefer- 
ence on  a  variety  of  supplies  and  materials 
required  by  the  Defense  Department. 

The  changes  in  Washington  suggest  we 
are  also  going  to  have  to  help  ourselves 
more,  with  local  governments  tightening 
belts  and  seeking  more  cost-effective  ways 
to  provide  essential  services. 

We  are  going  to  need  greater  participation 
by  the  private  sector— the  business  commu- 
nity—if we  are  going  to  be  able  to  help  pick 
up  the  slack  of  reduced  federal  involvement. 

In  this  regard,  we  In  the  Buffalo  area  are 
in  a  good  position  to  face  the  new  round  of 
economic  challenges.  Buffalo  area  banks, 
for  Instance,  have  demonstrated  their  com- 
mitment to  downtown  revitalizatlon  and  the 
private  sector's  participation  has  been  In- 
valuable to  the  ECIDA  success  story. 

Today,  however,  we  desperately  need 
broader-based  private  sector  participation  In 
the  development  of  economic  alternatives. 
We  need  more  local  firms  participating  In 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  community  revital- 
izatlon. Perhaps  firms  could  expand  the 
loaned  executive  program,  which  has  been 
such  a  boon  to  the  United  Way,  for  local 
government  and  neighborhood  improve- 
ment projects. 

In  the  Minneapolis  area,  for  the  last  five 
years,  "The  MlnnesoU  5  percent  Club"— a 
confederation  of  45  local  businesses— has 
pledged  to  contribute  5  percent  of  pre-tAx 
profits  (an  allowable  federal  tax  deduction) 
to  local  philanthropic  and  social  programs. 
The  funds  are  used  for  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties, ranging  from  a  neighborhood  rehabili- 
tation project  to  an  antl-JuvenUe  delinquen- 
cy program  and  job  retraining. 

Whether  It  is  providing  better  job  retrain- 
ing for  Its  employees,  day  care  facilities,  or- 
ganizing van  pools,  assisting  In  defraying 
educational  costs,  or  significantly  increasing 
Involvement  In  Job  training  for  the  hard 
core  unemployed,  there  are  many  corrective 
things  the  private  sector  can  do.  The  manu- 


facturing opportunities  have  declined  and 
the  growth  of  the  jobs  In  the  Engineering 
Sciences,  Informational  Processing  and 
Service  Sector  Economy  have  exploded. 

This  Is  the  reason  for  the  diversification 
which  I  have  been  urging  for  several  years. 

A  tremendous  increase  in  planning,  educa- 
tion and  recycling  of  manpower  must  be  un- 
dertaken to  match  this  manpower  to  these 
new  technologies  and  job  opportunities.  If 
we  don't  we  will  continue  to  lose  the  best 
and  most  skilled  employees  to  the  growth 
areas  of  our  country. 

In  Western  New  York,  we  have  a  pool  of 
talented  leaders  and  skilled  workers,  our 
greatest  resource.  With  all  sectors  of  the 
community  working  together,  we  can  tap 
these  Internal  resources,  apply  our  ingenu- 
ity and  craft  successful  economic  alterna- 
tives for  the  years  ahead.* 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
FINANCING  NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  noti- 
fying the  House  today  of  a  proposal  by 
the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  to  pro- 
vide financial  guarantees  of  up  to 
$104,210,000  to  help  the  National 
Power  Corporation  of  the  Philippines 
cover  additional  costs  of  its  Bataan 
Peninsula  nuclear  powerplant. 

Earlier,  the  Eximbank  provided  a 
direct  credit  of  $277.2  million  and 
guaranteed  private  loans  totaling 
$367.2  million  to  finance  the  sale  of 
U.S.  goods  and  services  and  to  cover 
interest  costs  during  construction  for 
the  620-megawatt  Bataan  Peninsula 
plant.  Since  then  the  cost  estimates 
have  increased  greatly  because  of  con- 
struction delays  and  safety  related 
changes  in  plant  design. 

The  new  loan  guarantees  will  help 
the  Philippines'  Government-owned 
power  company  to  meet  the  $769.4 
million  in  additional  costs  required  to 
complete  the  powerplant. 

This  Eximbank  notification  was  re- 
ferred to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee's  Subconunlttee  on  In- 
ternational Trade,  Investment  and 
Monetary  PoUcy.  Section  2(bX3Kiil)  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945, 
as  amended,  requires  that  the  Ebcim- 
bank  notify  Congress  of  proposed 
loans  or  guarantees  involving  the 
export  of  nuclear  technology  or  equip- 
ment. Unless  the  Congress  determines 
otherwise,  the  Eximbank  may  give 
final  approval  to  the  transaction  after 
25  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  after  notification. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Rbcoeo  the 
E^ximbank's  notification,  which  con- 
tains the  terms  and  details  of  the  pro- 
posed transaction.  I  would  welcome 
any  comments  my  colleagues  might 
have  about  this  proposal. 

The  E^ximbank  material  follows: 


Export-Impost  Baxk 
OP  THX  Uirm)  Statb, 
WiuhingUm.  D.C..  March  20,  l$tl. 
Hon.  Stephkh  L.  NciO, 
Chairman,  SubcommitUe  on  International 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Poliew, 
Committee   on    Banking.    Finance   and 
Urban  Affairt,  U.S.  Hoiue  of  Representa- 
tive*, Washington,  D.C. 
Dkas  Bda.  CHAiKMAir:  Eximbank  has  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  riialiliiil 
of  the  Senate  In  accordance  with  the  ptovt- 
slons  of  Section  2(bK3Mlll)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 

Namct  8.  PnaiAM. 
Confpretsional  Relations  Officer. 
Enclosure. 

E^zpokt-Impokt  Bamk  op  thk 

VwrrwD  Statcb, 
Washington,  DC.  March  20.  19S1. 
Spkakkh  op  thx  Hodsi  op  RKrassKirrATiTis, 
U.S.  Capitol.  Washington,  DC 

Dkas  Ma.  SPKAKn.  pursuant  to  Section 
2(bK3Klil>  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945.  as  amended.  Eximbank  hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing transaction  Involving  U.S.  exports  to 
the  Philippines: 

A.  DacupnoH  OP  thk  tramsactiob 
1.  Background  and  purpose 

Kxlmhank  proposes  to  offer  Its  financal 
guarantee  of  up  to  $1(M,210.000  for  commer- 
cial loans  to  National  Power  Corporatkn 
(NPC),  a  company  wholly  owned  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, to  assist  NPC  in  financing  additlooal 
costs  of  $122,600,000  for  goods  and  serrtoM 
required  for  plant  and  site  safety  lUilfn 
modernization  and  Improvement,  construc- 
tion schedule  extension  and  related  costs  of 
NPC's  620  megawatt  nuclear  power  plant  on 
the  Bataan  Peninsula  (Project)  This  flnaoe- 
ing  support  will  supplement  a  direct  credit 
of  $277,200,000  and  an  Erlmhank  guarantee 
of  private  loans  of  like  amount  to  assist  In 
the  export  of  U.S.  goods  and  services  for  the 
Project  and  an  E^xlmbank  guarantee  of 
$90,000,000  of  private  loans  to  cover  Interest 
dtiring  construction.  This  supplemental  fi- 
nancing would  be  for  costs  which  are  a  part 
of  total  costs  of  $769.4O0.(KN)  Incurred  or  to 
be  Incurred  In  addition  to  original  cost  esti- 
mates for  the  Project. 

The  Increased  costs  have  resulted  from 
construction  delays  and  the  modemlzatk>fi 
and  upgrading  of  plant  design.  The  original 
cost  of  construction  was  estimated  at 
$1,105.3  million  with  completion  scheduled 
for  June  1983.  Present  cost  estimates  are 
$1,874.7  million  with  comipletlon  scheduled 
for  January  1985.  Although  construction  at 
the  end  of  1978  was  six  months  ahead  of 
schedule,  it  has  since  fallen  18  months 
behind  schedule  due  primarily  to  a  sequence 
of  events  reflecting  conems  voiced  by  var- 
ious parties  over  plant  design  and  site  char- 
acteristics. 

Because  the  Philippines  Is  located  In  aa 
area  of  g«teral  seismic  and  volcanic  acthrlUr. 
extensive  site  and  environmental  studtai 
were  made  before  construction  began  by  the 
Philippine  Atomic  Energy  Commlsstoa 
(PAEC),  the  International  Atomk  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  and  Ebasco  Overseas  Inc.,  as 
consultant  to  NRC.  Nevertheless,  because  of 
the  coitcems  expressed  over  site  aelectlan 
the   PAEC   in    1978   requested   a   further 
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review  by  IAEA  of  prior  site  evaluations. 
Pending  this  review  the  Department  of 
State  requested  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  (KRC)  to  withhold  action  on 
the  Issuance  of  a  nuclear  reactor  export  li- 
cense. Issuance  of  an  export  license  for  non- 
nuclear  equipment  was  also  deferred  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  After  additional 
studies  recommended  by  the  IAEA  report  to 
the  PAEC.  the  latter  on  April  4,  1979,  issued 
a  formal  construction  permit. 

When  concerns  in  the  Philippines  over 
plant  safety  persisted,  particularly  after  the 
Three  Mile  Island  (TMI)  accident,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philippines  in  June  1979  sus- 
pended construction  and  appointed  a  com- 
mission headed  by  the  Philippine  Minister 
of  Justice  to  review  safety  aspects  of  the 
plant.  The  commission's  report  In  November 
1979  found  the  site  to  be  well  within  reason- 
able margins  of  safety  but  recommended 
that  NRC's  contract  with  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation,  the  U.S.  supplier,  be 
renegotiated  to  upgrade  plant  design  to  in- 
corporate post  1973  NRC  guidelines  and 
TBC  related  safety  changes.  Subsequently, 
on  May  6,  1980  the  NRC  issued  the  nuclear 
reactor  export  license,  and  on  September  26, 
1980,  following  negotiations  with  Westing- 
house  regarding  plant  design  changes,  the 
suspension  of  construction  was  lifted.  In  No- 
vember 1980  following  an  appeal  of  the 
NRC  decision  by  public  interest  groups  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict to  Columbia  denied  a  motion  to  stay 
export  of  the  nuclear  equipment.  Conse- 
quently, exportation  of  the  equipment  has 
gone  forward  although  a  final  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  has  not  yet  been 
given. 

2.  Executive  branch  approval 
Export  of  the  equipment  and  fuel  for  the 
Project  is  being  made  within  the  framework 
of  a  Bilateral  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  implemented  by  a  Trilat- 
eral Agreement  among  the  United  States, 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
IAEA,  and  a  safeguards  agreement  between 
the  Philippines  and  the  IAEA  pursuant  to 
the  obligations  of  the  Philippines  under  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons. 

On  September  28,  1979.  the  Department 
of  SUte  submitted  to  the  NRC  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Executive  Branch  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferatlon  Act  had  been 
met,  that  the  Philippines  had  adhered  to 
the  provisions  of  its  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  SUtes  and  that  the 
proposed  export  of  the  reactor  would  not  be 
inimical  to  the  common  defense  and  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  The  Executive 
Branch  Judgment  was  reviewed  extensively 
by  the  Departments  of  State,  Energy,  De- 
fense and  Commerce,  and  the  UJS.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  Prior  to 
submitting  this  Executive  Branch  judgment, 
the  Department  of  State  prepared  a  concise 
environmental  review  of  the  impacts  of  the 
Project  on  the  Philippines  and  the  global 
commons  consistent  with  Executive  Order 
12114  of  January  4.  1979,  and  the  Depart- 
ment implementing  procedures  for  nuclear 
actions  (not  then  published).  The  concise 
environmental  review  and  comments  re- 
ceived from  reviewing  agencies  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  NRC  along  with  the  Executive 
Branch  judgment. 


The  NRC  directed  that  the  Ucense  appli- 
cations be  issued  after  receiving  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  Judgment,  holding  public  pro- 
ceedings and  considering  the  potential 
health,  safety  and  environmental  impacts  of 
the  reactor  export  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  global  commons. 

In  accordance  with  established  procedures 
Eximbank  requested  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  the  views  of  the  E^xecutlve 
Branch  on  the  proposed  transaction.  State's 
Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International  Envi- 
ronmental and  Scientific  Affairs  advised 
that  the  Executive  Branch  had  no  objec- 
tions to  Eximbank 's  proceeding  with  this 
transaction. 

3.  Identity  of  the  parties 
Borrower 
EsUbllshed  in  1936,  NPC  Is  wholly  owned 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines.  Under  Presidential  Decree  No. 
40,  NPC  is  responsible  for  providing  all 
future  power  generation  expansion 
throughout  the  Philippines.  At  the  end  of 
1980  total  generating  capacity  of  the  NPC 
systems  was  4,025  megawatts,  consisting  of 
25%  hydro  power,  64%  oil  and  11%  geother- 
mal.  NPC  projects  an  Installed  generating 
capacity  of  7.219  megawatts  by  1985  when 
this  Project  is  to  be  completed.  The  expect- 
ed breakdown  of  that  capacity  is  as  follows: 
hydro  33%,  geothermal  11%,  oil  38%,  coal 
10%,  and  nuclear  8%. 

Guarantor 
The  RepubUc  of  the  Philippines  has 
issued  its  unconditional  guarantee  of  pay- 
ment of  the  existing  Eximbank  direct  credit 
and  loans  guaranteed  by  Eximbank  for  the 
Project  and  will  Issue  Its  unconditional 
guarantee  of  payment  of  the  loans  to  be 
guaranteed  by  Eximbank  in  this  transac- 
tion. 

B.  EXPLANATION  OP  THE  EXIMBANK  riNANCING 

t.  Reasons 

This  Project  has  incurred  considerable  ad- 
ditional costs  from  those  originally  estimat- 
ed due  primarily  to  delays  and  upgrading 
occasioned  by  concerns  that  all  reasonable 
safeguards  be  Introduced  Into  this  nuclear 
project.  Eximbank  has  identified  costs  of 
U.S.  goods  and  services  included  in  those 
needed  to  complete  the  Project  which  It 
deems  particularly  worthy  of  support.  They 
Include  equipment  and  services  primarily  in 
the  categories  of  plant  and  site  safety 
design  modifications  and  Improvements  and 
construction  schedule  extension.  Mindful  of 
other  demands  on  its  resources,  Eximbank 
proposes  to  authorize  a  guarantee  only  of 
loans  from  private  sources  of  up  to  85%  of 
U.S.  costs,  or  $104,210,000,  which  will  facili- 
tate the  export  of  $122,600,000  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services  to  the  Philippines. 

Eximbank  perceives  no  adverse  impact  on 
the  United  States  economy  from  the  exp>ort 
of  these  goods  and  services.  This  transaction 
will  have  favorable  impact  on  employment 
for  substantial  nimibers  of  United  States 
workers,  as  well  as  on  the  United  States  bal- 
ance of  trade.  None  of  the  goods  to  be  ex- 
ported is  In  short  supply  in  the  United 
States. 

Eximbank  has  been  Informed  by  Westing- 
house  that  the  equipment  that  it  and  sever- 
al sub-suppliers  will  be  supplying  the  Philip- 
pines will  require  4,900  man-years  of  direct 
and  Indirect  labor  throughout  the  United 
States.  Westinghouse  facilities  Involved  in 
this  sale  will  be  located  in  Pensacola,  Flor- 


ida; Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  Charlotte. 
North  Carolina;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
and  Paramus,  New  Jersey.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  sub-suppliers  Involved  in  this 
transaction  have  excess  capacity  for  the 
goods  to  be  exported  as  a  result  of  the  slow- 
down and  cancellation  of  nuclear  power 
projects  In  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  the  Philippines  be- 
lieves that  Eximbank  support  is  essential  to 
the  completion  of  the  Project,  and  that 
such  support  will  Induce  U.S.  or  other  finan- 
cial Institutions  to  provide  the  necessary  ad- 
ditional funding  for  the  Project  in  conjunc- 
tion with  funds  provided  by  the  Philippine 
Government.  The  Project  remains  techni- 
cally feasible. 

2.  The  financing  plan 
The  total  cost  of  the  United  States  goods 
and  services  which  are  to  be  financed  by  Ex- 
imbank is  $122,600,000  to  be  financed  as  fol- 
lows: 


' 
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(a)  Eximbank  charges 
Eximbank  will  charge  a  guarantee  com- 
mitment fee  of  "4  of  1%  per  annum  on  the 
undisbursed  portion  of  the  loan  guaranteed 
by  Eximbank,  as  well  as  a  guarantee  fee  of 
Vi  of  1%  per  annum  on  the  balance  of  the 
loan  guaranteed  by  Eximbank  which  is  dis- 
bursed and  outstanding. 

(6)  Repayment  terms 
The  loan  of  $104,210,000  to  be  guaranteed 
by  Eximbank  will  be  repaid  by  the  Borrower 
In  ten  approximately  equal  semiannual  in- 
stallments beginning  June  30,  1987,  and 
ending  December  31,  1991,  to  coincide  with 
the  repayment  schedule  dates  of  existing 
loans  for  the  Project  which  are  guaranteed 
by  Eximbank. 

Attached  is  additional  Information  on  Ex- 
imbank activity  in  and  economic  data  on  the 
Philippines. 

Sincerely, 

John  L.  Moork, 
President  and  Chairman. 

AlTACHMZNT  1 

EXIMBANK  EXPOSURE  IN  THE  PHIUPPINES  AS  OF  DEC.  31, 
1980 
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DEFAULTS  AND  RESCHEDULINGS 

In  the  past  ten  years  there  have  been  no 
defaults  or  rescheduling  of  Ext>ort-Import 
Bank  direct  credits  for  U.S.  export  sales  in 
the  Philippines. 
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Mam  mports  from  United  States  (May  1980)  Madwiery  ottier  ttian  electnc.  (144 1  rnfcn,  Cereals  and  cereal  prvandons  {63  8  mint  dntiic 
uplosives  and  miscellaneous  diemical  products.  {35  0  mdlion;  diemcal  elenients  and  compounds  {26  6  miion 

Main  imports  from  abroad  (May  1980)  Petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  {7gl  5  miion.  orgamc  ttencals,  {289.9  miion.  nadaiery  spedabed  >a 
Tulm.  Road  vehicles,  {1038  mion,  cereals  and  cereal  preparations.  {766  millni 

'Revised 

"Preliminary 

■  (kimpanson  between  dial  pemd  of  198C  and  similai  period  in  1979  Percent  changes  for  data  oricnaiy  ivallatfc  m  pesos  were  calculated  usng  peso 

'  Peso  values  converted  to  dolais  usng  average  exdange  rate  for  tbe  pemd. 

'Labor  productivity  measured  in  terms  of  net  domestic  product  per  employtd  person 

*  Weiglited  average  of  money  martet  rates  (borronnng  and  »ing) 
'  Outstanding  as  of  end  ol  penod. 

•  For  debt  of  over  1  year  maturity  as  defined  by  RA  6142  as  amended. 

Note -t«Jiange  rates  (average  tor  penods  covered  1978— 7 3658  pesos;  1979—73775  pesos;  1980— 7 4557  pesB. 
Sowces:  (Mnl  Bank.  Natinal  Onsus  and  Statstcs  Office.  National  Economic  and  Devetopment  Auttorty,  Mnistiy  of  Labor.* 
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LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
KEiER)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  Subcommittee  on  Courts, 
Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice  will  have  concluded  4  days 
of  hearings  on  H.R.  2506.  a  bill  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  appropri- 
ations for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. I  will  hold  two  more  hearings 
next  week— March  31  and  April  1— 
after  which  I  hope  the  sut)committee 
can  proceed  to  markup.  Originally  I 
had  intended  to  hold  the  final  day  of 
hearings  on  April  8.  but  have  decided 
to  advance  the  date  to  April  1. 

I  would  welcome  any  comments 
which  Members  may  wish  to  make, 
and  would  appreciate  receiving  them 
by  noon  on  April. 3.  That  wiU  enable 
the  Members  to  review  comments 
before  subcommittee  markup,  which  I 
hope  to  schedule  during  the  week  of 
April  6. 

If  Members  have  any  specific  com- 
plaints which  they  believe  should  be 
investigated,  please  send  a  written 
statement  of  the  complaint  to  my  sub- 
committee office,  2137  Raybum  House 
Office  Building,  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  no  later  than  April  3.  if  feasible.  I 


will   seek    to    review    and    investigate 
every  complaint  immediately.* 


THE  HUNGER  AND  GLOBAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz)  and 
I  are  introducing  the  Hunger  and  Se- 
curity Act,  legislation  emerging  from 
our  work  during  the  last  several 
months  with  Bread  for  the  World,  an 
organization  which  has  worked  long 
and  hard  on  the  issue  of  world  hunger. 
We  commend  them  for  their  many 
contributions  in  this  area.  We  are  all 
hopeful  that  passage  of  this  measure 
will  help  to  eliminate  world  hunger 
and  malnutrition  while  fostering  the 
security  of  our  Nation  and  the  interna- 
tional community. 

My  colleague,  while  serving  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  and  currently  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs  has  observed  firsthand 
how  peoples  in  the  developing  world 
are  devastated  by  omnipresent  hunger 
and  chronic  malnutrition,  and  he  has 
demonstrated  a  sincere  commitment 
to  eradicating  this  plague  which  looms 


as  a  part  of  the  daily  existence  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  recently  as  a 
member  of  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  World  Hunger,  I  have  come  to 
recognize  that  hunger  is  a  problem  of 
enormous  dimensions  with  political, 
social,  and  economic  implications 
measuring  beyond  the  unconscionable 
suffering  and  debilitation  visited  upon 
huge  numbers  of  innocent  children 
and  adults. 

The  causes  of  hunger  remain  deeply 
rooted.  For  this  reason,  it  is  our  hope 
that  our  Nation  and  other  nations  can 
begin  to  accord  to  efforts  to  resolve 
this  problem,  the  high  priority  they 
require.  Accordingly,  the  Hunger  and 
Global  Security  Act  seeks  to  focus 
greater  attention  on  and  focus  more 
resources  toward  the  elimination  of 
hunger  and  its  causes. 

This  bill  has  several  major  provi- 
sions: First,  helping  to  assure  that  our 
Public  Law  480  food  assistance  pro- 
gram contributes  to  self-help  assist- 
ance and  receipt  of  this  assistance  by 
those  most  in  need;  second,  urging 
multilateral  development  banks  to 
adopt  procedures  whereby  assistance 
is  increasingly  targeted  to  reach  those 
persons  whose  incomes  are  iiuuiequate 
to  prevent  malnutrition;  third,  encour- 
aging other  developed  nations  to  con- 
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tribute  to  world  food  security  by  es- 
tablishing food  security  reserves  simi- 
lar to  one  established  by  the  United 
States  last  year,  fourth,  urging  cre- 
ation of  a  global  food  financing  facili- 
ty to  assist  developing  nations  experi- 
encing balance-of-payment  problems 
due  to  significant  crop  failures:  fifth. 
helping  to  assure  that  food  embargoes 
do  not  aggravate  malnutrition;  sixth, 
encouraging  developing  nations  which 
receive  trade  benefits  from  the  United 
States  to  assign  a  priority  to  alleviat- 
ing malnutrition  and  to  enabling  the 
poor  to  participate  actively  in  Increas- 
ing economic  productivity  through 
such  measures  as  smaU  farm  agricul- 
ture; and  seventh,  establishing  within 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment a  public  health  fund  to  assist 
private  and  voluntary  organizations  In 
their  efforts  to  reduce  disease  in  devel- 
oping nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  I  believe  that  passage 
of  this  measure  would  be  a  significant 
step  In  our  Nation's  efforts  to  help 
eliminate  world  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion and  promote  global  security. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  our  colleagues 
to  support  expeditious  consideration 
and  passage  of  this  legislation.  I  In- 
clude the  complete  text  of  this  bill  and 
a  sectional  analysis  of  the  measure's 
key  provisions  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRo: 

HJl.  2793 
A  bill  to  help  eliminate  world  hunger  and 
malnutrition  and  promote  global  security. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ketnetentative*    oj   the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Conffreas  (utenbled, 
SHORT  TrrLB 
Sktioh  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
the  "Hunger  and  Global  Security  Act". 

raiDIlIGS  RBGAltSDIC  GLOEU.  SBCUUTT 

Sk.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  SUtes  and  other  coun- 
tries is  Increasingly  affected  by  a  broad 
range  of  global  problems  Including  short- 
ages or  potential  shortages  of  food.  oU. 
water,  wood,  and  other  basic  mineral  and 
natural  resources;  desperate  poverty;  sick- 
ness; population  pressiues;  environmental 
deterioration.  Including  soil  erosion  and 
water  pollution;  and  large-scale  and  destabi- 
lizing refugee  problems. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  hunger,  dis- 
ease, and  extreme  poverty  are  among  the 
most  critical  of  these  global  problems.  As 
ever  greater  numbers  of  people  perceive  the 
disparity  between  their  own  continuing  dep- 
rivation and  the  prosperity  of  others,  and 
Judge  their  predicament  to  be  neither  Just 
nor  Inevitable,  it  becomes  increasingly  likely 
that  there  wlU  be  unrest  and  violence  with 
consequent  disruption  of  the  flow  of  essen- 
tial materials,  adverse  effects  on  the  world 
economy,  decreased  likelihood  of  coopera- 
tive efforts  toward  meeting  the  other  criti- 
cal problems  threatening  national  and 
global  security,  and  Increased  likelihood  of 
confrontation  between  nations  which  pos- 
sess nuclear  arms. 

(c)  Therefore,  the  Congress  finds  that  the 
Nation's  understanding  of  global  and  na- 
tional security  must  be  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude the  problems  cited  in  this  section,  and 


that  adequate  protection  of  the  security  of 
the  United  States  requires  effective  action 
on  these  global  problems,  and  in  particular 
on  the  problems  of  hunger,  disease,  and  ex- 
treme poverty. 

mfOtnoS  AHD  OCCLAKATIOR  OF  POUCT 
RlGARfilHG  WORLD  RXniCKR 

Sk.  3.  The  Congress,  affirming  the  value 
of  human  life,  finds  and  declares  that  the 
elimination  of  hunger  and  Its  causes  is  of 
fundamental  moral  significance  and.  fur- 
ther, that  it  is  in  the  political,  economic, 
and  security  interest  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  the  Congress  declares  that  the 
elimination  of  hunger  and  its  causes  shall 
be  a  primary  objective  of  United  States  rela- 
tions with  the  developing  countries. 

TITLE  I— PUBLIC  LAW  480 

SKLF-HXLP  MXASURKS  TO  IMCRZASK 
AGRICULTiniAL  PRODUCTIOII 

Sec.  101.  Section  I09<a)  of  the  Agricultur- 
eU  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1709(a))  U  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  semicolon  ",  and  re- 
ducing illiteracy  among  farmers"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  foUowing  new 
paragraph  immediately  after  paragraph 
(10): 

"(11)  carrying  out  programs  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  farmers  and  their  faml- 
Ues.". 

VKRinCATION  OF  SELF-HELP  PROVISIONS 

Sic.  102.  Section  109  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1709)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(dKl)  In  each  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  title  and  in  each  amendment  to 
such  an  agreement,  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  self-help  measures  which  the  re- 
cipient country  agrees  to  undertake  shall  be 
described  (A)  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent,  in  quantitative  and  measurable 
terms,  and  (B)  In  a  manner  which  ensures 
that  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  the  meas- 
ures pursxiant  to  each  agreement  will  be  the 
needy  people  in  the  recipient  country.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  needy  people 
are  those  individuals  whose  Incomes  are 
below  the  level  required  to  prevent  malnu- 
trition. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  take  appropriate 
steps  to  satisfy  himself  that,  in  each  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  this  title  and  in 
each  amendment  to  such  an  agreement,  the 
economic  development  and  self-help  meas- 
ures which  the  recipient  country  agrees  to 
undertake  are  additional  to  the  measures 
which  the  recipient  country  had  been  plan- 
ning to  undertake  irrespective  of  that  agree- 
ment or  amendment.  This  paragraph  does 
not  apply  with  respect  to  a  recipient  coun- 
try which  faces  extraordinarily  severe  bal- 
ance of  payments  problems. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  take  all  appropri- 
ate steps  to  verify  that  the  economic  devel- 
opment and  self-help  provisions  of  each 
agreement  entered  into  under  this  title,  and 
of  each  amendment  to  such  an  agreement, 
are  being  fully  carried  out.  In  such  verifica- 
tion, as  well  as  In  the  negotiation  of  any 
such  agreement  or  amendment,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  take  special  note  of  Information 
avaUable  from  United  States  private  sector 
organizations  wishing  to  provide  relevant  in- 
formation, as  well  as  of  the  assessments  of 
United    States    missions    in    the    recipient 


country  and  the  official  statements  of  the 
government  of  that  country. 

"(4)  Upon  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  provide  to  that  committee  a  writ- 
ten account  of  steps  taken  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection.". 
TITLE  II-MULTILATERAL 
DEVELOPMENT  BANKS 

TAKGRlItO  ASSISTAHCX  TO  THE  IfSEDT 

Sec.  201.  The  Act  of  October  3.  1977 
(PubUc  Law  95-118:  91  SUt.  1067).  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

•TITLE  XI— TAROETINO  ASSISTANCE 
TO  THE  NEEDY 

"Sec.  1101.  The  Congress  notes  with  ap- 
proval that  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  under  the  terms  of  its  Fifth  Re- 
plenishment, has  adopted  the  target  that  50 
per  centum  of  its  lending  benefit  the  poor- 
est groups  and  has  developed  a  usable  meth- 
odology for  determining  the  proportion  of 
its  lending  which  benefits  such  groups. 

"Sec.  1102.  The  United  States  (govern- 
ment shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  require- 
ment by  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  African 
Development  F\md.  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  any  other  multilateral  develop- 
ment bank  of  which  the  United  States  be- 
comes a  member,  that  not  less  than  some 
specified  proportion  of  its  lending  must 
benefit  needy  people,  such  proportion  to  be 
at  least  50  per  centum.  For  purposes  of  this 
title,  needy  people  are  those  persons  whose 
incomes  are  inadequate  to  prevent  malnutri- 
tion. 

"Sec.  1103.  The  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Treasury  shall  Include  in  the  annual  report 
required  under  section  901(b)  of  this  Act  an 
account  of  the  progress  being  made  toward 
achieving  the  goals  of  section  1102.  and 
shall  also  include,  for  each  of  the  institu- 
tions referred  to  in  section  1102.  as  acctirate 
an  estimate  as  is  practicable  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  lending  by  that  institution  which 
benefits  needy  people.  In  formulating  these 
estimates,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Treasury  may  utUize  the  methodology  de- 
veloped by  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  or  such  other  methodology  or  meth- 
odologies as  they  may  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate.". 

TITLE  III- WORLD  FOOD  SECURITY 

POOD  SECrnUTT  RESERVES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Congress  recently  passed  and 
the  President  signed  into  law  an  Act  which 
provides  for  establishment  of  a  United 
States  food  security  reserve  of  up  to  four 
million  metric  tons  of  wheat  to  be  used  for 
emergency  food  assistance; 

(2)  the  food  Import  needs  of  develop- 
ing countries  wUl  increase  over  the  next  ten 
years:  and 

(3)  some  other  grain  ex[K>rting  coun- 
tries could  take  additional  steps  to  assure 
continuity  of  food  assistance  during  food 
crisis  years. 

(b)  The  President  shall  encourage  other 
grain  exporting  countries  to  establish  their 
own  food  security  reserves  or  take  other 
measures  that  complement  the  United 
States  food  security  reserve. 

(c)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
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and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  within  one  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  on  the  actions  he  has  taken 
to  implement  this  section. 

GLOBAL  FOOD  FIH AHCIHG  FACnJTY 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(Da  number  of  developing  countries, 
including  "food  priority  countries",  are  ex- 
periencing   serious    balance    of    payments 
problems; 

(2)  significant  crop  failures  in  any  of 
these  countries,  and  the  consequent  need  to 
Import  food  to  make  up  the  shortfall,  could 
further  exacerbate  these  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems;  and 

(3)  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional food  financing  facility  to  provide  bal- 
ance of  payment  assistance  to  countries 
which  would  otherwise  experience  food 
shortages  would  help  alleviate  this  problem. 

(b)  The  President  shaU— 

(1)  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  nego- 
tiate with  other  countries,  and  with  interna- 
tional and  regional  organizations,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  global  food  financing  facility; 
and 

(2)  take  all  necessary  steps  to  ensure 
that  the  benefits  of  such  a  facility  meet 
basic  human  needs. 

(c)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  within  one  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  on  the  actions  he  has  taken 
to  implement  this  section. 

LIMITATION  Olf  nHITED  STATES  FOOD 
EMBARGOES 

Sec.  303.  Section  6(f)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  (50  UJS.C.  2405(f)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  sut>section  caption  by  insert- 
ing "AKD  FOR  CERTAIN  FOOD  EXPORTS"  immedi- 
ately after  "supplies"; 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  immedi- 
ately after  the  first  sentence:  "Before 
export  controls  on  food  are  imposed,  ex- 
panded, or  extended  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  case  of  export  controls  applica- 
ble with  respect  to  any  developed  country 
and  shaU  notify  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  International  Development  Coopera- 
tion Agency  in  the  case  of  export  controls 
applicable  with  respect  to  any  developing 
country.  The  Secretary  of  SUte  with  re- 
spect to  developed  countries,  and  the  Direc- 
tor with  respect  to  developing  countries, 
shall  determine  whether  the  proposed 
export  controls  on  food  would  cause  mea- 
surable malnutrition  and  shall  inform  the 
Secretary  of  that  determination.  If  the  Sec- 
retary is  informed  that  the  proposed  export 
controls  on  food  would  cause  measurable 
malnutrition,  then  those  controls  may  not 
be  imposed,  expanded,  or  extended,  as  the 
case  may  be.  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  those  controls  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Each  such  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency,  and  any  such  determi- 
nation by  the  President,  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Congress,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  that  determination."; 

(3)  in  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  by 
striking  out  "supplies."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "supplies  or  of  food":  and 

(4)  In  the  last  sentence  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  "or  to  any 
export  control  on  food  which  is  In  effect  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  Hunger  and  Global 
Security  Act". 


TITLE  rV— GENERALIZED  SYSTEM  OF 
PREFERENCES 

DESIGNATION  OF  BENEFICIARY  DEVELOPING 
COUNTKISS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  502(b)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2462(b))  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

';  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph Immediately  after  paragraph  (7): 

"(8)  if  such  country  falls  to  give  priority 
to  aUeviatlng  malnutrition  and  poor  health 
and  to  enabling  the  poor  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  increasing  economic  productivity 
through  such  means  as  small  farm  agricul- 
ture.". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Paragraph  (8)  shall  not  prevent 
the  designation  of  any  country  as  a  benefici- 
ary developing  country  under  this  section  if 
the  President  determines  that  such  designa- 
tion is  required  by  the  national  security  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  reports 
such  determination  to  the  Congress  with  his 
reasons  therefor.". 

BENEFITS  FOR  THE  POOREST  BENEFICIART 
DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

Sec.  402.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
poorest  developing  countries  get  very  few 
benefits  from  the  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences  under  title  V  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  because  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
produce  the  vast  majority  of  the  articles  eli- 
gible for  duty-free  treatment  under  that 
title.  Accordingly,  the  President  shall  review 
whether  it  is  possible,  consistent  with  other 
United  States  interests,  to  increase  the 
benefits  available  to  the  poorest  beneficiary 
developing  countries  under  that  title.  Not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enacts 
ment  of  this  section,  the  President  shall 
report  the  results  of  that  review  to  the  Con- 
gress, together  with  such  recoounendations 
for  legislation  as  the  President  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

TITLE  V— AMERICAN  INTERNA'HONAL 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  FUND 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATIONS 

Sec.  501.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions have  made  substantial  contributions  to 
international  public  health: 

(2)  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions are  a  vital  part  of  current  internation- 
al health  efforts  ani  should  become  an  even 
more  valuable  component  of  our  Nation's 
international  health  activities,  without, 
however,  compromising  their  private  and  In- 
dependent nature:  and 

(3)  in  order  to  encourage  and  support 
the  Involvement  of  private  and  voluntary 
organizations  in  meeting  International 
health  goals,  a  special  fund  should  be  estab- 
lished to  assist  these  organizations  in  imple- 
menting small  scale  and  cost  effective  public 
health  activities  in  developing  countries. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  502.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment: 

(2)  "Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment" means  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  or  any  successor  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  Part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961; 


(3)  "Fund"  means  the  American  Interna- 
tional Public  Health  Fund  established  pur- 
suant to  section  503  of  this  title;  and 

(4)  "public  health  activity  "  means  any  ac- 
tivity carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  address- 
ing major  health  problems  in  developing 
countries  through— 

(A)  disease  control.  Including 
projects  to  promote  safe  water 
supplies.  sanitar>-  waste  dispos- 
al, and  preventive  medicine; 

(B)  projects  and  programs  to 
promote  general  health.  In- 
cluding health  education;  or 

(C)  health  services  delivery  and 
management. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  FOND 

Sec.  503.  (a)  There  shall  be  established  In 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  American  Inter- 
national PubUc  Health  Fund.  The  Fund 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  appointed  by 
the  Administrator. 

(b)  The  Fund  shall  commence  the  activi- 
ties described  In  section  504  of  this  title  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title. 

ACTIVITIES  AMD  PUBPOOS  OF  THE  FUND 

Sec.  504.  (a)  In  order  to  facilitate  tmpn>ve- 
ments  in  International  public  health,  the 
Fund  is  authorized  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions to  support  specific  public  health  activ- 
ities sponsored  by  those  organizatlcMis  in  de- 
veloping countries. 

(b)  In  determining  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Fund,  every  reasonable  effort 
shall  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  aUocatlcm 
of  the  resources  of  the  Fund  results  in  the 
greatest  feasible  reduction  in  the  irvrlrtrnpf 
of  fatal  or  disabling  diseases  among  needy 
persons  In  the  developing  countries. 

(c)  Financial  assistance  by  the  Fund  to 
private  and  voluntary  organizations  for 
studies,  conferences,  and  administrative  ac- 
tivities in  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  lA 
per  centum  of  the  moneyi  obligated  by  the 
Fund  in  that  fiscal  year.  The  Fund  shall 
concentrate  its  support  on  activities  which 
attempt  directly  to  improve  the  health  of 
the  needy. 

(d)  In  determining  how  the  resouroea  of 
the  Fund  are  to  be  allocated,  special  atten- 
tion shall  be  paid— 

(1)  to  ensuring  that  the  projects 
chosen  to  be  supported  by  the  Fund  are  so 
designed  that  they  can  be  effectively  imple- 
mented and  in  particular  that  the  projects 
chosen  are  not  so  large  as  to  hamper  effec- 
tive management  and  implementation; 

(2)  to  activities  which  are  undertaken  to 
l>enefit  the  needy  in  connection  with  the  In- 
ternational Drinking  Water  and  Sanitation 
Decade:  and 

(3)  to  the  need  to  include  the  full  range  of 
relevant  viewpoints  in  designing  and  carry- 
ing out  public  health  activities,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  need  to  complement  the  perspec- 
tive of  medical  science  with  the  perspectives 
of  experts  in  such  fields  as  administration, 
logistics,  and  engineering,  and  in  the  politi- 
cal, cultural,  social,  and  economic  conditions 
in  the  area  where  the  activities  are  to  be 
carried  out. 

(e)  If  the  President  deems  it  appropriate, 
all  programs  carried  out  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  purposes  of 
assisting  private  and  voluntary  organiaa- 
tions  in  the  public  health  field  may  be  car- 
ried out  through  the  Fund.  For  such  pur- 
pose, any  funds  avaUable  to  that  Agency  for 
such  assistance  may  be  made  available  by 
the  President  tat  use  by  the  Fund  under 
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this  title,  except  that  the  authority  of  this 
sentence  may  not  be  used  to  transfer  funds 
Appropriated  before  the  enactment  of  this 
UUe. 

(f)  The  Fund  may  provide  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  in  the  form  of  loans 
or  grants  or  a  mixture  of  loans  and  grants. 
Loans  may  be  made  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Director  of  the  Fund  may  de- 
termine. 

BOARS  roa  nrrxRHATioif  AL  ptrsLic  hialth 
Sk.  505.  (a)  To  assist  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
title,  the  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
Board  for  International  Public  Health 
(hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Board")  consisting  of  five  members,  not 
less  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  selected 
from  private  and  voluntary  organizations 
engaced  In  public  health  actlviUes  in  devel- 
oping countries. 

(b)  Terms  of  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  set  by  the  Administrator  at  the  time  of 
appointment.  Members  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  without  additional  compensation  but 
may  \x  reimbursed  for  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  not  In  excess  of  $75  per  day.  and 
for  transportation  expenses,  while  engaged 
in  their  duties  under  this  section. 

(c)  In  making  appointments  to  the  Board, 
the  Administration  shall  consider  the  need 
to  complement  the  perspective  of  medical 
science  with  other  relevant  viewpoints  as  de- 
scribed in  section  504<d)U)  of  this  title. 

(d)  The  duties  of  the  fioard  shall  include— 

(1)  participating  in  the  formulation  of 
basic  policy,  procedures,  and  criteria  for 
project  proposal  review,  selection,  and  moni- 
toring; 

(2)  to  the  extent  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  Board,  reviewing  and  evaluating 
memorandums  of  understanding  or  other 
documents  that  detail  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Fund  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  to  private  and  voluntary  or- 
ganizations: 

(3)  reviewing,  evaluating,  and  assessing 
the  impact  of  activities  supported  by  the 
Fund  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and  in  particular  with  the 
criterion  set  out  in  section  504(b)  of  this 
UUe: 

(4)  recommending  to  the  Director  of 
the  Fund  the  allocation  of  the  funds  availa- 
ble to  carry  out  this  title:  and 

(5)  participating  in  the  preparation  of 
the  annual  report  required  under  secUon 
506  of  this  UUe. 

AHHTJAL  RKPORTS 

Sec.  506.  (a)  At  the  end  of  the  iS-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Fund  commences  its  activities  under  this 
title,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  Director 
of  the  Fund  shall  submit  a  report  simulta- 
neously to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  Fund's  progress,  operations,  ac- 
tivities, financial  condition,  and  accomplish- 
ments and  failures.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  report  shaU  be  to  show  what  steps  have 
been  taken  to  meet  the  criterion  specified  In 
section  504(b)  of  this  Utle. 

(b)  The  report  shaU.  at  the  request  of  the 
Board.  Include  the  separate  views  of  the 
Board  with  respect  to  any  aspect  of  the  pro- 
grams conducted  or  proposed  to  be  conduct- 
ed under  this  title. 

ATTTHORIZATTOR  OF  ATPROPSIATIOIf  8 

Sec.  507.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  funds  oth- 
erwise available  for  such  purpose,  funds  to 
carry  out  this  title  shaU  be  authorized  and 
appropriated  on  an  annual  basis.  Funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title  are  author- 
ized to  be  made  available  until  expended. 


(b)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Fund  will  not 
entail  additional  foreign  assistance  expendi- 
tures, but  rather  will  Involve  a  shift  of  re- 
sources from  other  portions  of  the  foreign 
assistance  program. 

SKCnONAL  Alf  ALTSIS— HUNGSR  AlfO  GLOBAL 
SXCUKITV  ACT 

Summary:  The  Hunger  and  Global  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  an  omnibus  measure  designed  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  efforts 
against  world  hunger.  It  proposes  reforms  in 
current  programs  but  does  not  call  for  in- 
creased spending. 

Policy  Lansniage 

Findings  Regarding  Global  Security: 
There  are  major  threats  to  the  physical  se- 
curity of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  world 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  military 
means.  These  threats  include  the  depletion 
of  the  earth's  resources,  desperate  poverty, 
global  deterioration  of  the  environment, 
sickness,  and  large-scale,  destabilizing  refu- 
gee problems.  Therefore  adequately  protect- 
ing the  security  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires more  than  military  strength.  It  re- 
quires effective  action  on  global  problems, 
including  hunger. 

Findings  and  Declaration  of  Policy  Re- 
garding World  Hunger:  This  section  de- 
clares that  the  United  States  shall  make  the 
elimination  of  hunger  and  its  causes  a  pri- 
mary objective  of  its  relations  with  develop- 
ing countries. 

TITLE  I.  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Sec.  101.  Self-Help  Measures  to  Increase 
Agricultural  Production.  This  section  adds 
to  the  Illustrative  list  of  self-help  measures 
which  are  to  be  considered  in  allocating  aid 
under  Title  I  of  P.L.  480  the  foUowlng  meas- 
ures: (a)  efforts  by  the  recipient  countries  to 
reduce  illiteracy  among  farmers,  (b)  efforts 
by  the  recipient  country  to  improve  the 
health  of  farmers  and  their  families. 

Sec.  102.  Verification  of  Self-Help  Provi- 
sions. This  section  amends  P.L.  480  to  re- 
quire that  whenever  food  is  sold  under  Title 
I.  the  self-help  measures  which  the  recipi- 
ent country  agrees  to  in  the  sales  agreement 

(a)  shall  be  described,  to  the  greatest 
extent  feasible,  in  quantitative  and  measur- 
able terms:  and 

(b)  shall  be  described  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  ensure  that  the  primary  beneficiaries  of 
the  set  of  self-help  measures  are  needy  per- 
sons in  the  recipient  country. 

In  addition,  the  bill  strengthens  the  proce- 
dures for  monitoring  compliance  and  for  en- 
siulng  that  the  self-help  measures  agreed  to 
are  additional  to  measures  which  the  gov- 
ernment would  have  undertaken  with  or 
without  receiving  assistance. 

TTTLK  II.  ICULTlLATntAL  DBVXLOPMKNT  BANKS 

This  title  amends  Public  Law  95-118  by 
adding  a  new  title: 

Targeting  Auistaiice  to  the  Needy 
This  tlUe  states  that: 

(a)  Congress  notes  with  approval  that  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  has 
adopted  a  target  that  50  percent  of  its  lend- 
ing benefit  the  poorest  groups  and  has  de- 
veloped a  usable  methodology  for  determin- 
ing the  proportion  of  its  lending  that  is 
benefiting  such  groups. 

(b)  The  Administration  is  directed  to  press 
all  multilateral  development  banks  in  which 
the  U.S.  participates  to  adopt  requirements 
st>eclfying  that  not  less  than  half  of  their 
lending  shall  benefit  the  needy. 

(c)  The  Administration  Is  to  report  to 
Congress  on  progress  toward  achieving  this 
goal. 


TTTLK  III.  WORLD  POOD  SBCURITT 


Sec.  301.  Pood  Security  Reserves.  The  re- 
cently established  U.S.  emergency  grain  re- 
serve provides  a  4  million  ton  backstop  for 
U.S.  food  aid.  This  section  directs  the  Ad- 
ministration to  encourage  other  grain-ex- 
porting nations  to  establish  their  own  food 
security  reserves  or  to  take  other  measures 
that  complement  the  U.S.  food  security  re- 
serve. 

Sec.  302.  Global  Pood  Financing  Faculty. 
This  section  directs  the  President  to  take  all 
appropriate  steps  to  negotiate  with  other 
countries  the  establishment  of  a  food  fi- 
nancing facility  and  to  take  aJl  necessary 
steps  to  ensure  that  any  such  facility  meet 
basic  human  needs.  A  food  financing  facility 
would  provide  balance  of  payments  assist- 
ance to  countries  which  would  otherwise  ex- 
perience food  shortages.  Such  a  facility  may 
soon  be  approved  by  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund. 

Sec.  303.  LlmlUtlon  on  U.S.  Food  Embar- 
goes. This  section  amends  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  prohibit  grain 
embargoes  which  would  cause  malnutrition 
except  those  embargoes  necessary  to  protect 
U.S.  national  security.  This  section  would 
not  prohibit  the  embargo  currently  Imposed 
against  the  U.S.S.R. 

TITLX  rv.  GENERALIZED  SYSTEM  OP  PREFERENCES 

Sec.  401.  Designation  of  Beneficiary  De- 
veloping Countries.  The  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences  (GSP)  allows  certain 
goods  from  developing  countries  to  enter 
the  United  States  duty-free.  This  section 
denies  GSP  benefits  to  developing  countries 
which  do  not  give  priority  to  alleviating 
malnutrition  and  extreme  poverty,  unless 
the  Administration  determines  that  nation- 
al security  Interests  require  GSP  benefits  to 
such  a  country. 

Sec.  402.  Benefits  for  the  Poorest  Benefi- 
ciary E>evelopiiig  Countries.  Currently  five 
relatively  advanced  nations  account  for  68 
percent  of  U.S.  imports  under  the  GSP. 
This  section  directs  the  Administration  to 
investigate  options  for  Increasing  the  bene- 
fits available  to  the  poorest  developing 
countries  and  to  report  to  Congress  on  the 
results  of  this  investigation. 

TITLE  V.  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  PXTBLIC 
HEALTH  rUND 

In  low-income  countries  the  death  rate  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  one  and  four  is 
twenty  times  the  rate  for  industrialized 
countries.  These  health  conditions  can  be 
changed.  Recent  studies  Indicate  that  well- 
run  projects  can  reduce  Infant  and  child 
mortality  by  one  third  to  one  half  in  one  to 
five  years  at  a  relatively  modest  cost. 

This  title  sets  up  a  fund  within  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
provide  additional  financing  for  private  vol- 
untary organizations  engaged  in  health 
work  in  developing  countries.  This  title  stip- 
ulates that  the  establishment  of  the  fund 
shall  Involve  a  shift  in  resources  rather  than 
additional  foreign  assistance  spending. 

The  fund  would  receive  advice  and  guid- 
ance from  an  Independent  advisory  board 
whose  members  would  serve  without  pay. 

If  the  Administration  deems  It  appropri- 
ate, all  programs  carried  out  by  USAID  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  private  voluntary 
organizations  in  health  work  would  be  car- 
ried out  through  the  fund.* 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 


Mr.  Marks  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  because  of  illness  in  the 
family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fields)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Taitke,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barnes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNxn«zio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daschle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hughes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaPalce,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KAS-rENMEiER,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Mavroules,  for  30  minutes, 
March  26. 

Mr.  Daschle,  for  5  minutes,  March 
26. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Oilman,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  is  estimat- 
ed by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,560. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fields)  Jind  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Marlenee  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Dreier. 

Mr.  Michel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  LlVINGS'TON. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  LoTT. 
Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Lee. 
Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pish. 
lilr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  CoNTE. 
Mrs.  Fenwick. 

Mr.    Miller   of   Ohio   in   three   in- 
stances. 
Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 


Mr.  Broomtielo. 

Mr.  HoLLENBECK  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  DeNardis. 

Mr.  Jeffries. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 
Mr.  RODSSELOT. 

Mr.  Chappie. 

Mr.  Hartnett. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Lousiana. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  LUNDINE. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Eckart. 

Mr.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Santini  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Waxman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Shannon. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  I*EPPER. 

Mr.  MoFFETT  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Simon  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gephardt  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bolling. 
Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Roe. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  to  grant  hon- 
orary citizenship  posthumously  to  Douglas 
Clyde  Macintosh:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  15  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  March  26,  1981,  at 
11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMltfUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


900.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee  and  insurance  transactions 
supported  by  Eximbank  during  February 
1981  to  0>mmunl8t  countries,  and  a  report 
that  there  was  no  such  activity  during  Janu- 
ary 1981:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

901.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  approiwIaUons  for  studies 
under  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1968  for  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

902.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  transmitting 
the  third  annual  report  on  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Debt  CoWec- 
Uon  Practices  Act.  pursuant  to  secUon 
81S(a)  of  the  act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

903.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  the  fourth  annual  report  on 
administration  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act,  covering  fiscal  year  1980,  pur- 
suant to  section  30  of  the  act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

904.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Aaristance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  continue 
leasing  certain  defense  property  to  Hondu- 
ras (Transmittal  No.  1-81),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 109(a)  of  Public  Law  96-533:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

905.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Board  of  International  Broadcasting,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1973,  to  authorize  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
and  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

906.  A  letter  from  the  (Chairwoman.  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Board's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1980,  pursuant  to  5  UjS.C.  552(dn 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

907.  A  letter  from  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Officer,  IntemaUonal  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission.  United  States  and 
Mexico,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Com- 
mission's activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1980, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C  552(d):  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  CJovemment  Operations. 

908.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (AdministraU<Hi), 
transmitting  noUce  of  proposed  changes  in 
an  existing  Navy  records  system,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

909.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (AdmlnistraUon), 
transmitting  notice  of  proposed  changes  in 
an  existing  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  OperaUons. 

910.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Administration, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
records  system  for  the  BCinority  Bustneas 
Development  Agency,  purstiant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

911.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
Planning     and     EvaluaUon.     transmitting 
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notice  of  ft  proposed  new  records  system, 
punumnt  to  5  X3A.C.  552ft(o):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Qovemment  Opermtlons. 

912.  A  letter  from  the  Chftlrman.  Foreign 
Clftlms  Settlement  Commission  of  the 
United  States,  trmnsmitting  s  report  on  the 
Commlasion'B  activities  under  the  Oovem- 
ment  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  calendar 
year  1980.  pursuant  to  5  U^.C.  5521XJ):  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

913.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  fifth  annual  report 
on  Tule  elk  herds  in  California,  pursuant  to 
sections  3  and  4  of  Public  Law  94-389:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

914.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (avU  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
quire recovery  of  certain  expenditures  of 
the  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  oper- 
atkm,  maintenaixx.  and  construction  of 
deep  draft  channels  and  ocean  and  Oreat 
Utkes  ports  of  the  United  States  and  to  au- 
thorize such  construction  In  specified  cir- 
cumstances; to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtlon. 

915.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Federal  Emergency  Bianagement  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Plre  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

916.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Nation's  airports  and  airway  system. 
for  the  modification  of  airport  and  airway 
user  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Science  and  Technology, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

917.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (OvU  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  recovery  of  capital  and  oper- 
atkxis  and  maintenance  costs  assignable  to 
commercial  waterway  transportation  for 
certain  D.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Inland  waterway  projects;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  Ways  and  Means. 

918.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
ialaUtm  to  amend  section  7  of  the  Earth- 
quake Haaards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  (42 
VS.C.  7706)  to  extend  authorizations  for 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 
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PUBLIC  RTT.T.9  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  AXii.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJi.  2810.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3636  of 
Utle  39  United  States  Code,  to  make  the 
rates  for  third-class  mail  matter  mailed  by 
nonprofit  community  or  civic  Improvements 
organizations  the  same  as  the  rates  for 
third-class  mail  matter  mailed  by  organiza- 
tions considered  qualified  nonprofit  organi- 
sations under  former  section  4452  of  such 
title:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr  BROOKS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ergush): 


H.R.  2811.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  Oovem- 
ment-wlde  efforts  to  collect  debts  owed  the 
United  States,  to  require  the  reporting  to 
Congress  of  Information  on  debts  owed  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  B4r.   BUTLER,   (for  himself,   Ui. 
Brooks.  Bfr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,    Mr.    laxLAin),    Mr.    RiULS- 
BACK,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Moorhxad,  Mr. 
JoHHSTON.  and  Mr.  WHnxET): 
H.R.  3812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  limit  the  circumstances  under  which 
foreign  governments  may  sue  for  violations 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ui.  CLAY: 
H.R.  2813.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  39  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  for  postal 
services  utilizing  transmission  through  pri- 
vately owned  teleconununicatlons,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  avil  Service. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 
HJl.  2814.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  that  an  em- 
ployer who  Includes  In  an  employee  health 
benefits  plan  a  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation  which   meets   the   requirements   of 
State  law  shall  not  be  required  to  include  in 
such  plan  a  federally  qualified  health  main- 
tenance organization:  to  the  Coounittee  on 
Energy  and  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
HJl.  2815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain  em- 
ployees   covered    by    employer    retirement 
plans  a  deduction  for  contributions  to  such 
plans  or  to  Individual  retirement  plans:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  3816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  relief 
for  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  electricity 
used  for  residential  purposes  which  Is  attrlb- 
uUble  to  costs  Incurred  by  the  utility  for  re- 
sidual fuel  oU;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
HJl.  3817.  A  bill  to  amend  ttUe  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  terminate  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  United  SUtes  Postal 
Service,  to  provide  that  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  directed 
by  the  Postmaster  General,  to  revise  the  au- 
thority of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CTvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  PAtniTROT): 
H.R.  2818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Mayor  to  accept  certain  in- 
terim loans  from  the  United  SUtes  and  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  such  loans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  2819.  A  blU  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Oovem- 
mental  Reorganization  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  as 
the  annual  Federal  payment  to  the  E>istrtct 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Ux.  DELLUMS  (for  himself.  B4r. 
Edwaros  of  California.   Mr.   Fazio, 
Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Shxjmway): 
H.R.  2820.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  constituting  part  of  the  El  Dorado  Na- 
tional Forest  be  conveyed  to  certain  persons 
who  purchased  and  held  such  lands  in  good 
faith  reliance  on  an  Inaccurate  surveyor's 
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map;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  2821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Capital 
Construction  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  3833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain vessels  constructed  In  the  United  SUtes 
may  be  depreciated  based  on  a  useful  life  of 
5  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.R.  3833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain 
llmlUtlons  In  the  case  of  chariUble  contri- 
butions of  literary,  musical,  or  artistic  com- 
positions, or  similar  property:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DREIER: 
H.R.  3834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  to  $750 
the  amount  of  dividends  and  interest  each 
individual  may  exclude  from  gross  Income, 
and  to  make  such  exclusion  permanent;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  3825.  A  bill  to  make  the  use  of  a  fire- 
arm to  commit  certain  felonies  a  Federal 
crime  where  that  use  violates  SUte  law,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EMERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gkphahbt,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri, 
and  Mr.  Taylor): 
H.R.  2826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  provide  for  a 
review   of  the   policy   relating   to   mineral 
leases  on  public  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ERDAHL; 
H.R.  2837.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  a  project  for  flood  control  and  other  pur- 
poses on  the  South  Fork  Zumbro  River  at 
Rochester,    Minn.;    to    the    Committee   on 
Public  Works  and  TransporUtlon. 

By  Mr.   LUNDINE  (for  himself,  Uz 

Barmaro,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Bingham, 

Mr.  CoELHO.  Mr.  Conablz,  Mr.  Der 

rick,   Mr.   Fazio,   Mr.    Flippo,   Mr, 

Gephardt.  Mr.   Gramm.  Mr.  Huck 

ABY.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Mav 

roules.    Mr.    MiNETA,    Mr.    Minish, 

Mr.    NowAK,    B4r.    Ratchford,    Mr, 

Richmond,     Mr.     Rousselot,     Mr 

Shelby,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Volkmer, 

and  Mr.  Zeperxtti): 

H.R.  3838.  A  bill  to  reduce  financing  cost 

to  cities,  counties  and  SUtes  by  amending 

section   5136   of   the   Revised   SUtutes   to 

permit  national  banks  to  underwrite  and 

deal  in  revenue  bonds  Issued  by  SUte  and 

local  governments,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 

Urban  Affairs. 

By  li^.  ERDAHL: 
HJl.  3839.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
flood  protection  at  Winona.  Minn.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Utlon. 

By  Mr.  ERTEL: 
H.R.  3830.  A  bill  to  impose  restrictions  on 
any  extension  of  credit  which  Is  made  by 
any  person  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the 
purchase  of  an  automobile  which  is  princi- 
pally assembled  in  Japan;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Vs.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  3831.  A  bill  to  amend  title  33.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  exempt  vehicles  transport- 
ing livestock  on  the  National  System  of  In- 
tersUte  and  Defense  Highways  from  certain 
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veicfat  llmlUtlons:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  TransporUtlon. 

HJl.  3833.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  a  more  equitable 
formula  for  paymenU  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  SUtes  for  the  cost  of 
care  provided  in  State  nursing  homes  to  vet- 
erans eligible  for  such  care  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  FENWICK  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mrs.  BouQDARS.  Mr.  Bdtler.  Mrs. 
Chisrolm.  Mr.  Corcoran,  BAr.  Cor- 
RADA,  Mr.  Courtsr.  Mr.  Crocxxtt. 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
RBDAm,,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Forsythx, 
Mr.  Or^sn,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jef- 
roROs.  Mr.  KoGovsEK.  Mr.  LaFalcx, 
Bir.  McCloskry,  Mr.  MrrcBXU.  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Bftary- 
land,  Mr.  Mottl.  BCr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Pritchard, 
Mr.  Roe.  Bdr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Shumway,  Hi.  Simon, 
BCr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  WHiTgHUBST.  Mr.  WntTH.  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Yodng  of  Alaska,  Bfr. 
Zablocki,  and  Mr.  EIall  of  Ohio): 
HJl.  3833.  A  bill  to  provide  alternatives  to 
institutionalization;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
HJl.  3834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  as  public 
charities  certain  organizations  which  oper- 
ate libraries;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By    Bfr.    GREEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkxt,    Mr.    Ireland,    Mrs.    Fem- 
wiCK,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
HORTON,    Mr.    Wyden,    Hi.   Dwyer, 
Mr.     Ottinger.     Mr.     Clay,     Mr. 
McCoRDY.  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.    WHiTEHnasT,    Mr.    Erlenborn. 
Mr.   McClory,    Mr.    Borgener.   Mr. 
Addabbo.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  LaFalcr, 
Mr.  Lehman,  and  Mr.  Akaka): 
H.R.  2835.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disregard,  in  the 
valuation  for  esUte  tax  purposes  of  certain 
items  created  by  the  decedent  during  his 
life,  any  amount  which  would  have  been  or- 
dinary income  if  such  item  had  been  sold  by 
the  decedent  at  its  fair  market  value,  to 
allow  a  ChariUble  deduction  based  on  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  items,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL: 
H.R.  2836.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  a 
national  maximum  speed  limit  of  55  miles 
per    hour;    to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works  and  TransporUtlon. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  2837.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  certain  transactions  involving  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks  entered  into  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina): 
H.R.  2838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  for  in- 
creased Investment  by  individuals  through  a 
tax-deferred  rollover  account:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  B4rs.  HOLT; 
H.R.  2839.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  postage  stamp  to  commemorate 


the  300th  anniversary  of  the  election  of 
John  Hanson  of  Maryland  as  first  President 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  Assembled: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HUCKABY: 
HJl.  2840.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
for  Federal  storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civil- 
ian nuclear  powerplants.  to  set  forth  a  Fed- 
eral policy  and  initiate  a  program  for  the 
disposal  of  nuclear  waste  from  civilian  activ- 
ities, and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  BCr. 

RODENO): 

HJl.  3841.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  307  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  pre- 
trial services;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LEE: 

HJl.  3843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  education  in  health  services  ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

HJl.  3843.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  that  in  the  case  of 
any  veteran  who  served  for  90  days  or  more 
during  a  period  of  war,  the  development  of 
the  disease  transverse  myelitis  to  a  degree 
of  10  percent  of  disability  or  more  within  7 
years  from  the  date  of  the  veteran's  separa- 
tion from  service  shall  be  presumed  to  have 
been  Incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  such  serv- 
ice: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MARRIOTT: 

H.R.  3844.  A  bill  to  amend  section  31  of 
the  act  of  February  25,   1920,  commonly 
known  as  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  B£r.  BtURTHA; 

HJl.  2845.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  pro  raU  reduction  in  expenditures 
during  peri(xls  when  projected  revenues  are 
insufficient  to  fully  fund  such  expenditures, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  C:om- 
mittees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request); 

HJl.  2846.  A  bill  to  limit  payment  of  spe 
cial  pay  authorized  eligible  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration physicians  and  dentists  under 
section  4U8,  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2847.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  revise  and  clarify  eligibility 
for  reimbursement  of  exijenses  of  travel  for 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coomiittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 

H.R.  2848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
counseling  of.  and  preparation  and  distribu- 
tion of  information  for  pregnant  women;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  03RIEN: 

HJl.  3849.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 

H.R.  3850.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  Act  with  respect  to  the  es- 
Ubllshment  of  a  special  refugee  settlement 
fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

HJl.  2851.  A  bill  to  encourage  exports  by 
faclllUting  the  formation  and  operation  of 
export  trading  companies  and  export  trade 
associations,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and 
the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  2852.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  June  23.  1936.  to  authorize  local 
authorities  to  mslnUIn  and  operate  auto- 
mated pumping  sUtlons  for  flood  control 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  2853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    increase    the 
amount  of  the  earned  Income  credit:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  zero-bracket  amount:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  2855.  A  bill  to  help  States  assist  the 
innocent  victims  of  crime;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SANTINI: 
HJl.  2856.  A  bill  to  designate  the  hospital 
known  as  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Center,  located  In  Reno.  Nev.,  as 
the  "loannts  A.  Lougaris  Veterans'  Artmtnis- 
tratlon  Medical  Center ":  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  2857.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  deny  Federal  retirement  an- 
nuities to  individuals  convicted  of  any 
felony,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servtoe. 

By  Mr.  STANOELAND: 
H.R.  2858.  A  blU  to  exclude  from  gross 
income,  for  purposes  of  Federal  income  tax. 
Interest  paid  to  sellers  of  agricultural  land 
purchased  with  loans  made  by  such  sellers 
to  certain  farmers  and  ranchers  and  insured 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  STARK: 
HJl.  2859.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  age 
requirement  for  the  oiie-time  exclusion  of 
gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  princi- 
pal residence;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2860.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C^ode  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  on  the  acceleration  of  the  accrual 
of  taxes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  TAUKE: 
HJl.  2861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  phase  In  over  a  3- 
year  period  a  $300  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
interest  and  dividends  each  individual  may 
exclude  from  gross  Income,  and  to  make 
such  exclusion  permanent;  to  the  Commit- 
tee aa  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WEISS  (for  htanaelf  and  Mr. 

HORTOH): 

H.R.  2862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  to  $1,000 
the  amount  of  interest  paid  by  financial  In- 
sUtutions  which  may  be  excluded  from 
gross  income  by  Individuals  and  to  make 
such  exclusion  permanent;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPIE: 

H.R.  2863.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriciilture  to  sell  the  porUon  of  the 
Tahoe  National  Forest  known  as  Blytbe 
Arena;  to  the  Committee  on  InteriM'  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan: 

HJt  3864.  A  blU  to  eliminate  the  buffer 
zone  established  in  connecUon  with  the  Pic- 
tured Rocks  NaUonal  Lakeshore.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
at  and  inmiiaj  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HJl.  2895.  A  blL  to  authorize  adjustment 
of  the  retired  pay  of  certain  former  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MINETA  (for  himself,  Bfir. 
Howard,  and  Mr.  Anderson): 
H.R.  2M«.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  provide  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Ut.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request): 
H.R.  2887.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8332  of 
^tle  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit  any 
disabled  veteran  who  has  completed  a  pro- 
gram of  vocational  rehabUlUtlon  under 
chapter  31  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  who  commences  service  as  a  Federal  ci- 
vilian employee  within  3  years  after  comple- 
tion of  such  program,  to  elect  to  deposit 
with  interest  an  amount  equal  to  retirement 
deductions  for  the  period  of  participation  in 
the  program  (based  on  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  to  the  veteran  when  such  election  is 
made)  and  to  receive  full  retirement  credit 
under  chapter  83  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  such  period;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  avil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 
HJl.  2868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  for 
contributions  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  international  business  studies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ut.  STARK: 
HJl.  2869.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  with  respect 
to  its  authority  to  preclude  the  assumption 
of  mortgages  secured  by  single-family  resi- 
dences; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Coixnis   of    Illinois,    Mr.    Coirrras, 
Mr.    Fauhthoy,    Mr.    Mitchell    of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Kogovskk): 
HJ.  Res.  215.  Joint  resolution  for  transfer 
of  powers  to  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Ut.  GONZALEZ; 
HJ.  Res.  216.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  to  pro- 
claim May  10  through  May  16,  1981,  as  Mu- 
nicipal aerks  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
H-J.  Res.  217.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  7  calendar  days 
commencing  on  May  1  of  each  year  as  "Elks 
NaUonal  Youth  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  avU  Service. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
HJ.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  esUbllshing 
a    Joint    Committee    on    the    Legislative 
Branch;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJ.  Res.  219.  Joint  resolution  to  esUbllsh 
a  National  Commission  on  the  Educational 
Problems  of  America's  Linguistic  Minority 
Children;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  lAbor. 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  100.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  situation  of  two  Russian  fami- 
lies who  have  sought  refuge  in  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow  because  of  the  suppression 
of  their  Pentecostal  faith  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  2870.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Earl  GU- 
bert,  Larry  Collins,  Vem  C.  Parton,  Alexan- 
der L.  Adams,  and  John  Kimm;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 
H.R.  2871.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
M.  Williamson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CHENEY: 
H.R.  2872.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
sUtement  and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
lease  No.  W-46102:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  2873.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
and  Tlmofei  Chmykhalov.  and  Lllla.  Peter. 
Liubov,  Lidla,  and  Augustlna  Vashchenko; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
H.R.  2874.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arturo  N. 
Ruanto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 
H.R.  2875.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
J.  Courtway  and  Elizabeth  Courtway;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follow: 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Doiuf/uf  of  California,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  HnsBARs,  Mr.  LKBouTiLLini,  Ms. 
Maktih  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pattehson,  Mr.  Sol- 
omon, and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  39:  Mr.  Wolpe  and  Mr.  Miller  of 
California. 

H.R.  58:  Mr.  Bennett,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Corcoran,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  li4r.  Porsythe,  Mr. 
yn«UA,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  High- 
tower,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hubbaro,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Laoo- 
marsino,  Mr.  Lent,  lAi.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  New  York,  Mr.  Moftbtt,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Ratchtord,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rose,  Mrs. 
ScRROEOER.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Volkmer.  and 
Mr.  WiRTH. 

H.R.  168:  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Miller  of  CaU- 
fomia,  and  Mr.  Hollenbbck. 

H.R.  170:  B4r.  Miller  of  California. 

H.R.  177:  Mr.  Bereuter  and  Mr.  Molin- 

ARI. 

HJl.  178:  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
B4r.  Martin  of  New  York. 

HJl.  215:  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Wampler.  Mr.  Daub  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  217:  Mrs.  Heckler.  Ms.  Mikulski, 
B4r.  Stokes,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Dodghehty.  Mr.  Sabo.  and  Mrs.  Chisrolm. 

H.R.  269:  Mr.  Bapalis. 

HJl.  316:  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Smtth  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mi. 
Ireland.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Baoham,  Mr. 
Hubbard.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Bapalis.  Mr.  Cor- 
coran, and  Mr.  Dreier. 

HJl.  501:  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Sharp.  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Pish.  Mr. 
Hagedorn.  Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr.  Stangeland, 
and  Mr.  Zablocxi. 

H.R.  517:  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  556:  Ut.  Hyde.  B4r.  Ottinoer.  Mr. 
Dwyer.     Mr.     Mottl.     B4r.     Roybal.     Mr. 


Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  St  Germain,  and 
Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

H.R.  741:  Mr.  Winn. 

H.R.  747:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr.  Phillip  Bdrtoh, 
Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Ms.  Ferraro, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Lottdine,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Mdrtha.  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr.  Yotmo  of 
Alaska. 

H.R.  835:  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Pritcrard,  Mr. 
Morrison,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mrs. 
Chisrolm. 

HJl.  878:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  1007:  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Rinaloo,  Ms. 
Ferraro,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Marriott. 

H.R.  1248:  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  1293:  Mr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.R.  1294:  Mr.  Mica  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

HJl.  1297:  Mr.  Buley,  Mr.  Volkmer,  and 
Mr.  Taylor. 

H.R.  1298:  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.R.  1300:  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Findlet,  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  Wampler.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger,  and  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.R.  1339:  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Courter,  B€r. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  LovtrERY 
of  California,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Coats,  Ui. 
Simon.  Mr.  Bereuter,  and  Mr.  Burgener. 

H.R.  1340:  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Stangeland, 
Mr.  McEwEN.  Ms.  Martin  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Burgener. 

H.R.  1353:  Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Phillip  Burton.  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Fish. 
B4r.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
GuYER,  and  Mr.  Lorr. 

H.R.  1509:  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Walcren,  Mr. 
Pease.  Mr.  Eckart,  and  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.R.  1574:  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  1576:  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Ftthi.«i,  Mr.  Dougherty, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel, 
Mr.  Jeppries,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Sten- 
ROLM,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Santtni. 
Mr.  Hartnbtt,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Hance, 
Mr.  Benedict.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Badham,  Mrs. 
BouQUARD,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Burgener, 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Foun- 
tain, Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Grisham. 

H.R.  1641:  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Pepper  and  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland. 

H.R.  1649:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  1650:  Mr.  Corcoran. 
H.R.   1699:  Mr.     Bxtrgener.  Mr.     Guyer. 
Mr.    Johnston,  Mr.  Porter,  and    Mr.  Won 
Pat. 

H.R.  1706:  Mr.  Guyer.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Frank,  Hi. 
Weber  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Conyers,  B4r. 
Dwyer,  Mr.  Goldwater.  and  Mr.  Patter- 
son. 

H.R.  1720:  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  1730:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Coelho,  Ui. 
Bingham.    Mr.     Edgar,    Bfr.     Hance.    Mr. 


Downey.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Stanton  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Lujan,  and 
Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  1743:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Porsythe. 

H.R.  1765:  Mr.  Mineta 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Fithian.  Mr.  Lujan,  and 
lii.  O'Brien. 

H.R.  1960:  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Lewis,  li4r. 
SOLARZ,  Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mr.  Shannon. 

H.R.  1983:  Mr.  Bapalis  and  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  1989:  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Wrfte- 
HURST,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Bedell,  and 
Mr.  Bapalis. 

H.R.  2024:  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mrs.  BouquARD,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.R.  2106:  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Heptel.  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
LaFalce,  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  2121:  Mr.  Benjamin. 

H.R.  2153:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  2154:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  2158:  Mr.  Emery. 

H.R.  2165:  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Porsythe. 

H.R.  2167:  Mrs  Chisrolm.  Mr.  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  CoRRADA.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Waxman.  and  Mr. 
Bingham. 

H.R.  2171:  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Findley. 
Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Ireland. 
Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Burgener.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Bliley,  and  Mr.  Marriott. 

H.R.  2263:  Mr.  Beilenson. 

H.R.  2315:  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  mowak,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Prost,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mrs. 
BouQUARD,  Mr.  Patterson,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
hard. 

H.R.  2327:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  2331:  Mr.  Mopfett,  Mr.  Porter,  and 
Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  2333:  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
GiNN,  Mr.  Guyer,  B^.  Coelho,  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr. 
Stokes. 

H.R.  2385:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  2389:  Mr.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Bouquaro. 
Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Lorr,  Mr.  SmncwAY.  Mr.  Moorhead,  Idr. 
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Weber    of    Minnesota,    Mr.    Parris,    Mr. 
Hance,  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Guyer. 

H.R.  2415:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  2498:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Harkin.  and  Ms.  Ferraro. 

H.R.  2512:  Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr.  Murphy, 
Ms.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Porsythe,  and  B4r. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  2532:  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  2556:  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Pashayan.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Stenrolm,  Mr.  Corrada,  and 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

H.R.  2640:  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  2643:  Mr.  Ertel. 

HJ.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino. Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  and  Mi. 
CoixiNS  of  Texas. 

H.J.  Res.  155:  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mi.  Danne- 
meyer, Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Stenrolm,  Mr.  Fith- 
ian, Mr.  LEvrrAs,  Mr.  Eckart,  Ms.  Fiedler. 
Mr.  GiNN.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Loeppler.  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H  J.  Res.  168:  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Harkin.  Ms. 
Mikulski.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Don- 
nelly. Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Chis- 
rolm, Mr.  HoLLENBECK,  B4r.  Ginn,  Mr.  Nich- 
ols, Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mi.  Sten- 
rolm. Mr.  StnnA.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Molin- 
ARi.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Bethune, 
Mr.  Mineta,  and  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

HJ.  Res.  182:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Ms.  Martin 
of  Illinois,  Mi.  Barnard.  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Sramansky,  Mr.  Patterson. 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Waxman,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Railsback,  Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
DtTNN,  Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Bur- 
gener, Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Conyers,  and  Mrs. 
Snowe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  27:  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Mineta 
Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Bto-.  Roe,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Richmond,  B4r.  Railsback, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Bapalis,  and  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  44:  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  45:  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Missouri.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
B4r.  Butler,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Clausen, 
Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mi.  Dough- 
erty, Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Dwyer,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Burgener.  Mr.  Fazio.  Bis.  Ferraro,  Mr. 
Pish,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hiler.  Mi. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Jeppords.  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Livingston,  B4r. 
Loeppler,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Moppett, 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr. 
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Porter.  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Rinaloo,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Ro- 
senthal, Mr.  RoTR,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Taukb, 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Weber  of 
MinnesoU,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mi.  Whitley,  Mi.  Writtaker,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Wyoeh.  Mr.  Yatron.  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.  Con.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Beiijcnsoh. 

H.  Con.  Res.  77:  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY.  Mr.  Applecate,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Brodheao,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Sunla. 
Mr.  Wasrincton,  Mi.  Waxman.  Mr. 
LaFalce.  and  Mrs.  Schneider. 

H.  Con.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mi.  Matsui,  Blr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  B4r.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  RrrfER.  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Poglietta  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Forstthk.  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Prost,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Brodhead.  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Dougherty, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Lxnt,  Mr. 
Carmen,  and  Mi.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.  Con.  Res.  87:  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton.  B€r.  John  L.  Burton, 
Mrs.  CmsHOLM.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Downey.  Mi.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Paitntroy.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mi.  Ford 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Garcla.  Mr.  Glickman. 
Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Lcland.  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  Markey.  Mi. 
Mattox,  Mi.  Mavroules.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mi. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mtb.  Scrroeder,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.  Res.  36:  Mr.  Higrtower  and  Mr.  Ober- 
star. 

H.  Res.  85:  Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr.  Codrtes. 
Mi.  Dougherty.  Mr.  I>wyer.  Ms.  Ferraro. 
Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
McHugh.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Schumrr,  Mr. 
Wyden,  and  Mr.  2^EPERETn. 

H.  Res.  101:  Mi.  Dellums,  Mr.  Mitchbll 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Market, 
Mi.  Garcia,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Poglietta.  and 
Mi.  Gkjdenson. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

42.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  peUtion  of 
the  county  commission,  Cabell  County,  W. 
Va.,  relative  to  rail  passenger  service,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 
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THE  VICTIMS  OP  CRIME  ACT  OP 
IMl 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

opinw  jKKsrr 

IK  THX  HOnSZ  or  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  the  Victims  of 
Crime  Act  of  1981,  a  bill  to  assist 
States  in  helping  the  Innocent  victims 
of  crime.  I  have  for  several  years  intro- 
duced similar  legislation,  and  I  am  op- 
timistic that  this  term  we  can  see  a  bill 
enacted  into  law.  I  am  optimistic  be- 
cause of  the  administration's  well  pub- 
licized concern  for  the  welfare  of 
crime  victims.  That  concern  will,  I 
hope,  be  translated  into  support  for 
le^slatlon  like  my  bill,  which  does 
something  tangible  for  crime  victims. 

A  number  of  States  have  established 
programs  to  reimburse  crime  victims 
for  out-of-pocket  expenses  caused  by 
their  victimization— such  as  unreim- 
bursed pajnnents  to  doctors  and  hospi- 
tals for  medical  care  and  treatment  ne- 
cessitated by  the  victimization.  States 
with  such  programs  Include:  Alaska, 
California,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland.  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan.  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana. Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

My  bill  will  assist  those  SUtes  in 
helping  crime  victims  and  will  also  en- 
courage other  States  to  establish  pro- 
grams to  help  crime  victims.  I  am  in- 
serting at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill: 
Sbctioh-bt-Sbctioh  Analysis 
sacnoR  1 

Section  1  provides  that  the  short  title  of 
the  legislation  is  the  •  Victims  of  Crime  Act 
of  1981." 

sEcnom  s 

Section  2  authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
to  make  grants  to  SUtes  that  have  qualified 
crime  victim  compensation  programs.  The 
amount  of  a  grant  that  a  qualified  SUte 
program  may  receive  equals  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  paying  compensation  to  victims 
of  State  crimes  and  100  percent  of  the  cost 
of  paying  compensation  to  victims  of  analo- 
gous Federal  crimes  (described  in  section 
7(8XB)  of  the  bill.)'  Such  grants  are  subject 


■Became  there  are  ao  (ew  tnalocoua  Federal 
CTtanea.  there  wUl  probably  be  relatively  few  In- 
lUaces  where  a  Stale  wUl  make  an  award  to  a 
victim  for  which  It  wlU  receive  100  percent  relm- 
bunemenL  See  Houae  Report  No.  9»-337.  at  S  n.  8: 
HOUK  Report  No.  94-1550.  U  13. 


to  the  availability  of  amounts  appropriated, 
and  grants  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement. 

Section  2  also  authorizes  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  prescribe  such  rules  as  are  neces- 
sary to  administer  the  legislation.  The  At- 
torney Oeneral.  however,  is  prohibited  from 
modifying  the  disposition  of  any  Individual 
claim  that  a  State  program  has  processed. 
sicnoH  3 

Section  3  establishes  a  9  member  Advisory 
Committee  on  Victims  of  Crime  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  advise  the  Attorney  Oeneral  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  compensation  of  crime  victims. 
The  members  of  the  committee  will  serve 
one  year  terms  and  receive  only  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  and  a  per  diem  al- 
lowance while  away  from  their  homes  on 
committee  business. 

Seven  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
must  be  officials  of  SUtes  with  qualified 
victim  compensation  programs.  The  purpose 
of  this  requirement  is  to  ensure  that  those 
directly  affected  by  the  administration  of 
the  legislation  will  have  a  formal  and  direct 
method  of  making  their  views  known  to  the 
Attorney  Oeneral. 

sxcnoif  4 

Section  4  sets  forth  the  criteria  that  a 
SUte  program  must  meet  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a  grant  under  section  2. 

First,  the  program  must  offer  (a)  compen- 
sation for  personal  Injury  to  any  person 
who  suffers  personal  injury  as  the  result  of 
a  qualifying  crime,  and  <b)  compensation  for 
death  to  any  surviving  dependent  of  any 
person  whose  death  is  the  result  of  a  quali- 
fying crime. 

Second,  the  program  must  offer  to  ag- 
grieved claimants  the  right  to  a  hearing 
with  administrative  or  Judicial  review. 

Third,  the  program  must  require  that 
claimants  cooperate  with  appropriate  law 
enforcement  authorities  with  respect  to  the 
qualifying  crime  for  which  compensation  is 
sought.  This  criterion  like  the  others,  may 
be  met  either  by  sUtutory  language  or  by 
rule  or  regulation  adopted  by  the  appropri- 
ate SUte  agency. 

Fourth,  the  SUte  must  require  that  ap- 
propriate law  enforcement  agencies  and  of- 
ficials take  reasonable  care  to  Inform  vic- 
tims about  the  existence  of  the  SUte's 
victim  compensation  program  and  the  pro- 
cedure for  applying  for  compensation  under 
that  program. 

Fifth,  the  SUte  must  be  subrogated  to 
any  claim  that  the  victim,  or  a  dependent  of 
the  victim,  has  against  the  wrongdoer  for 
damages  resulting  from  the  qualifying 
crime,  to  the  extent  of  any  money  paid  to 
the  victim  or  dependent  by  the  SUte's 
victim  compensation  program. 

Sixth,  the  program  must  not  require  a 
claimant  to  seek  or  accept  welfare  benefits, 
unless  the  claimant  was  receiving  such  bene- 
fits prior  to  the  qualifying  crime  that  gave 
rise  to  the  claim. 

Seventh,  the  program  must  deny  or 
reduce  a  claim  If  the  claimant  contributed 
to  the  infliction  of  the  death  or  injury  with 
respect  to  which  the  claim  is  made. 

Eighth,  the  SUte  must  be  able  to  require 
a  criminal  wrongdoer  to  make  restitution  to 


the  victim,  or  the  surviving  dependents  of 
the  victim,  of  the  crime. 

Ninth,  the  program  must  not  require  that 
any  person  be  apprehended,  prosecuted  or 
convicted  of  the  qualifying  crime  that  gave 
rise  to  the  claim. 

Tenth,  SUte  law  must  require  tliat  any 
person  who  contracts  directly  or  indirectly 
with  a  person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  a 
crime  for  an  interview.  sUtement,  or  article 
relating  to  the  crime,  turn  over  to  the  SUte 
any  money  received  from  that  contract.  The 
SUte  is  to  hold  the  money  In  escrow  for  a 
reasonable  period  and  can  use  the  money 
only  to  pay  claims  perfected  by  the  victim. 
If  the  wrongdoer  is  convicted. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  provides  to 
SUtes  with  crime  victim  compensation  pro- 
grams In  existence  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  a  grace  period 
during  which  they  can  bring  their  programs 
Into  compliance  with  all  of  the  criteria  of 
section  4.  The  grace  period  lasts  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  legislation  until  the 
day  after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  SUte  legislature  that  begins 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  legislation. 
EHirlng  the  grace  period,  the  existing  SUte 
crime  victim  compensation  programs  are 
deemed  to  be  qualified  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 2. 

SKcnoif  s 
Section  5  provides  that  certain  expenses 
will  be  excluded  from  the  cost  of  a  SUte 
program  when  determining  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  grant.  Thus,  the  SUte  itself 
pays  for  all  of  these  expenses.  The  expenses 
that  are  to  be  excluded  are:  (1)  administra- 
tive expenses;  (2)  awards  to  victims  for  pain 
and  suffering;  (3)  awards  to  victims  for 
property  loss:  (4)  awards  to  clalmante  who 
failed  to  file  a  claim  within  one  year  after 
the  crime  occurred,  unless  the  appropriate 
SUte  agency  finds  good  cause  for  the  fail- 
ure to  fUe  within  that  time;  (5)  awards  to 
claimants  who  failed  to  report  the  crime  to 
police  within  72  hours  after  It  occurred, 
unless  the  appropriate  SUte  agency  finds 
good  cause  for  the  failure  to  report  it  wltliln 
that  time:  (6)  amounU  awarded  to  a  victim 
that  exceed  (50.000;  (7)  amounte  awarded  to 
a  victim  covering  a  loss  for  which  the  victim 
was  entitled  to  be  compensated  by  a  source 
other  than  the  SUte  victim  compensation 
program  and  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime 
and  (8)  amounts  awarded  to  a  claimant  for 
lost  earnings  or  loss  of  support  that  exceed 
$200  per  week. 

SECTION  6 

Section  6  requires  the  Attorney  General 
to  report  annually  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  administration 
of  the  legislation.  The  report,  which  is  due 
not  later  than  135  days  after  the  end  of  the 
Federal  fiscal  year,  must  provide  specified 
information  about  each  qualifying  SUte 
program  and  about  the  Attorney  General's 
activities  in  administering  the  legislation. 

SBCnOH  7 

Section  7  defines  certain  terms  used  in  the 
legislation. 

The  term  "dependent."  for  purposes  of 
the  legislation,  means  personal  injury  as  de- 
fined by  the  SUte  for  purposes  of  the 
SUte's  victim  compensation  program. 


*  "This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  insertions  whicii  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  tiie  floor. 
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The  term  "SUte"  means  a  SUte  of  the 
United  SUtes,  as  well  aa  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  any  other  territory  or  poaaeaalon  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  term  "compensation  for  personal 
injury"  means,  for  purposes  of  the  legisla- 
tion, compensation  for  loss  resulting  from 
personal  injury  and  Includes:  (a)  reasonable 
expenses  for  hospital  and  medical  services: 

(b)  reasonable  expenses  for  physical  and  oc- 
cupational therapy  and  rehabiliUtion:  and 

(c)  loss  of  past  and  anticipated  future  earn- 
ings. 

The  term  "compensation  for  death",  for 
the  purposes  of  this  legislation,  means  com- 
pensation for  loss  resulting  from  death 
caused  by  a  qualifying  crime.  Included 
within  this  term  are  reasonable  funeral  and 
burial  expenses  and  loss  of  support  to  any 
dependent  of  the  victim  (to  the  extent  not 
otherwise  covered  as  compensation  for  per- 
sonal injury). 

The  term  "administrative  expenses" 
means,  for  purposes  of  the  legislation,  any 
expenses  other  than  awards  of  compensa- 
tion for  personal  injury  and  compensation 
for  death.  The  term  also  Includes  attorney's 
fees  when  such  fees  are  paid  In  addition  to. 
and  not  out  of,  the  amount  of  compensation 
awarded  to  the  claimant. 

The  term  "qualifying  crime,"  as  used  in 
the  legislation,  means:  (a)  any  criminally 
punishable  act  or  omission  that  the  SUte 
designates  as  appropriate  for  compensation 
under  its  program,  and  (b)  any  act  or  omis- 
sion that  would  be  a  qualifjring  crime  under 
(a)  except  for  the  fact  that  the  act  or  omis- 
sion is  subject  to  exclusive  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

SKCTIOH  8 

Section  8  authorizes  appropriations  for  3 
years.  The  amounts  are  $15  million.  $25  mil- 
lion, and  $35  million. 

SBcnoii  9 
Section  9  provides  that  the  legislation 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1981.  and 
that  grants  may  be  made  under  the  legisla- 
tion with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  succeeding  fiscal 
years.* 


ABOLISH  THE  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 


HON.  JIM  JEFFRIES 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  future  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  is  in  question.  The  Presi- 
dent has  targeted  it  for  abolishment 
and  it  deserves  just  that.  This  propos- 
al does  not  disregard  the  legal  needs  of 
the  poor.  But  it  is  now  apparent  that 
those  needs  could  be  better  met  by  the 
State,  localities,  and  private  bar  associ- 
ations than  they  are  being  met  by  the 
present  LSC. 

When  Congress  first  established  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  it  was 
with  the  intention  of  providing  the 
poor  with  legal  counsel.  It  was  to  bring 
"equal  Justice  under  law"  to  all.  As 
well  Intentioned  as  its  authors  may 
have  been,  the  LSC  soon  became  the 
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bastion  of  ideological  idealists  who 
were  more  interested  in  promoting 
their  own  causes  than  in  aiding  their 
clients.  It  began  as  a  small  $500,000-a- 
year  program  and  has  now  mush- 
roomed by  23,000  percent  Into  a  costly 
quarter-of-a-bllllon-dollar  boondoggle. 
The  individual  local  agencies  are  no 
longer  accountable  to  its  parent  pro- 
gram in  Washington. 

There  are  many  proven  examples  of 
abuse  In  the  LSC.  It  has  become  in 
recent  years  a  tax-supported  agency 
that  has  financed  legislative  lobbying 
and  social  and  political  advocacy.  It  is 
an  expensive  means  for  political  and 
social  crusaders  to  promote  their  own 
causes  with  taxpayer  money.  With 
guaranteed  salaries,  the  lawyers  are 
program-accountable  rather  than 
client-accountable. 

Congress  has  passed  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  LSC  from  filing  certain 
tjrpes  of  suits,  yet  the  abuses  continue. 
It  is  time  to  write  the  epitaph  for  this 
unrestralnable  agency  and  I  heartily 
support  the  President's  attempts  to  do 
so.« 


WHO  REMEMBERS  THE 
NATIONAL  LIBERATION  FRONT? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEHTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
often  thought  tliat  a  club  should  be 
formed  called  Loyal  Friends  of  the  Na- 
tional Front  and  Other  Myths.  You 
may  recall  that  during  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  National  Liberation  Front 
(NLF)  in  Vietnam  was  said  to  be  a 
truly  democratic  movement,  free  of 
Communist  control  and  totaUy  sepa- 
rate from  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nist control.  We  were  also  told  that  if 
and  when  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment was  defeated,  that  part  of 
Vietnam  would  be  ruled— justly  and 
without  corruption— by  the  NLF. 

We  do  not  seem  to  hear  much  about 
the  NLF  these  days  and  for  one  very 
good  reason:  it  ceased  to  exist  as  soon 
as  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists, 
in  a  tank  attack  reminiscent  of  Hitler's 
invasion  of  Poland,  enslaved  South 
Vietnam.  Those  Americans,  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  who  for  years  preached  to 
us  that  the  NLF  truly  represented  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  Vietnamese 
have  been  curiously  quiet  about  the 
fate  of  the  NLF.  Could  it  be  that 
NLFs  American  supporters  now  real- 
ize they  swallowed  a  Communist  prop- 
aganda line  in  believing  the  front  was 
truly  autonomous  and  popular  and  not 
controlled  by  the  north? 

We  are  now  being  told  that  the  co- 
alition of  Salvadoran  leftists  opposing 
the  El  Salvador  Government  is  truly 
democratic,  truly  representative  of  the 
people,  and  deserving  of  our  support. 
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Does  that  argument  sound  vaguely  fa- 
miliar? Just  as  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist apparatus  used  to  trot  out 
some  pathetic  figurehead  in  Vietnam, 
while  naive  Americans  cheered.  Com- 
munists in  El  Salvador  are  now  trot- 
ting out  some  Salvadoran  leftists  who 
swear  the  Communists  would  not  rule 
the  country  if  the  guerrillas  win.  It  is 
the  old  NLF  argtunent  in  slightly  dif- 
ferent form.  And,  predictably  enough, 
the  same  people  who  assured  us  for 
years  that  the  NLF  would  democrati- 
cally rule  in  Vietnam  and  who  have 
obviously  been  struck  dumb  by  what 
actually  occurred  there,  are  now  find- 
ing their  tongues  and  telling  us  that  in 
EH  Salvador  the  fairy  tale  of  coalition 
Is  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  countries 
have  to  fall  victim  to  totalitarian  com- 
munism, how  many  people  have  to  be 
enslaved  in  reeducation  camps,  before 
these  people  wake  up? 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  latest  in  what  wlU  undoubtedly  be 
a  long  series  of  favorable  stories  about 
the  EH  Savadoran  leftist  coalition,  "Co- 
alition Wins  Support  for  Salvadoran 
Leftists"  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
March  19.  1981: 

CoAunoN  Wins  Suppokt  roa  Salvaikmlui 

Iatiuis 

(By  Juan  M.  Vasquez) 

Uxxico  Crrr.- Led  by  a  49-year-old 
lawyer,  a  coalition  of  exiled  Salvadoran  left- 
ists based  here  has  won  growing  interna- 
tional support  for  the  Insurgent  cause  In  the 
past  few  months. 

'We  have  received  the  unconditional  aoU- 
darity  of  many  countries."  Gulllermo  Unvc 
head  of  the  coaUtlon— the  I>iplomatk:  Ptrittl- 
cal  Commission— said  in  an  exclusive  inter- 
view with  The  Times. 

The  commission  has  rallied  support  for  iU 
opposition  to  the  Salvadoran  JunU  in  Imttn 
America.  Europe  and  the  United  States.  To 
forward  their  cause,  the  commission  mem- 
bers have  relied  on  their  varied  political 
backgrounds,  the  ezploiUUon  of  anti-gringo 
sentiments  in  Latin  America  and  an  Insist- 
ence on  the  Just  nature  of  the  struggle  In  El 
Salvador. 

"We  have  won  a  political  space  that  coo- 
stitutes  a  tadt  recognition  of  our  sUte  of  in- 
surrection." said  Salvador  Samayoa.  one  of 
the  seven  commission  members. 

The  attainment  of  any  measure  of  sup- 
port represents  a  significant  achleveasDt. 
given  El  Salvador's  small  size  and,  untfl  re- 
cently, its  obscure  and  unimportant  nde  on 
the  international  stage. 

"We  cannot  blame  the  North  American 
people  for  not  knowing  that  what  is  taking 
place  in  El  Salvador  Is  the  fruit  of  50  yean 
of  repression  by  the  military  and  the  rl^" 
said  Ungo.  who  has  become  the  political 
leader  of  the  Salvadoran  oppositloQ.  He 
heads  the  Democratic  Revolutionary  Front. 
an  umbrella  political  group. 

During  the  Interview,  these  other  polnU 
were  made  by  Ungo,  Samayoa  and  four 
other  members  of  the  commission. 

— Tlie  first  step  in  achieving  a  political  so- 
lution must  be  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  aerr- 
Icemen  from  EI  Salvador  and  a  halt  in  U.8. 
military  aid  to  the  dvUlan-mllltary  JunU  led 
by  President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte. 
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—The  Insursents  have  the  determination 
and  the  flnajicl&l  resources— gained  In  part 
through  Udnap  ransoms— to  continue  fight- 
ing for  years. 

—Despite  the  fact  that  the  five  guerrilla 
factions  In  El  Salvador  are  under  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist leadership  of  the  Parabundo 
Marti  National  Liberation  Front,  the  Insur- 
gent movement  Is  politically  pluralistic  and 
will  make  room  for  non-Communist  leaders 
like  Dngo  if  it  achieves  power. 

—That  the  opposition  gets  its  weapons 
"any  way  we  can."  None  of  the  commission 
members  specifically  denied  that  the  guer- 
rillas in  H  Salvador  had  received  weapons 
from  Communist  nations. 

—That  moderate  politicians  in  El  Salvador 
have  no  choice  but  to  join  forces  with  the 
more  revolutionary  elements. 

"In  El  Salvador  you  can't  be  a  democrat 
without  being  a  revolutionary,  because  the 
only  way  to  achieve  a  democracy  is  to  make 
a  revolution,"  Samayoa  said. 

Ungo's  political  stature  as  a  longtime  mod- 
erate has  given  the  commission  a  valuable 
measure  of  prestige. 

In  1972  he  was  the  leader  of  a  small  Social 
Democratic  party  within  El  Salvador.  He 
ran  for  vice  president  on  a  ticket  headed  by 
Duarte.  a  Christian  Democrat. 

According  to  most  reliable  accounts,  the 
Duarte-Ungo  ticket  would  have  won  if  the 
military  had  not  intervened  in  the  ballot. 

Duarte  was  arrested  and  reportedly  tor- 
tured before  fleeing  to  exile  in  Venezuela. 
He  did  not  return  until  after  a  coup  led  by 
young  colonels  toppled  the  government  of 
Gen.  Carlos  Humberto  Romero  on  Oct.  15, 
1979. 

Ungo  became  a  member  of  the  military-ci- 
vilian junta  that  emerged  after  Romero's 
overthrow.  But  he  quit  In  disgust  the  follow- 
ing January,  along  with  all  the  non-military 
members  of  the  coalition. 

Diiarte  eventually  joined  a  reconstituted 
Junta  and  brought  what  was  left  of  his 
Christian  Democratic  Party  with  him.  In 
late  1980.  he  became  president. 

Ungo  said  that  the  question  of  whether  he 
is  being  'used  "  by  communists  Is  the  one  he 
Is  asked  most  often,  and  one  which,  he  said, 
is  "unbecoming"  for  htm  to  answer. 

"Its  like  asking  Duarte  if  he  Is  a  front  for 
the  military. "  Ungo  argued.  "Of  course,  he 
is  going  to  say  he  Isn't.  What  else  could  he 
say.  But  we  know  that  he  Is. " 

At  that  point.  Bfario  Aguinada.  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Communist  Party  of  El  Sal- 
vador on  the  commission,  broke  in. 

"The  argument  that  Dr.  Ungo  is  being 
used  by  the  left  and  has  no  authority  in  the 
movement  is  a  lie  being  used  to  weaken  us." 
he  declared. 

"In  order  for  the  revolution  to  succeed,  we 
need  not  only  the  military  element  but  the 
political  element  and  the  international  soli- 
darity that  he  can  offer. 

'"And  we  will  need  the  same  elements  after 
we  win. " 

Samayoa,  who  served  as  minister  of  educa- 
tion in  the  first  Junta,  added: 

""You  can  say  Ungo's  party  has  no  mass 
popular  support  In  El  Salvador  and  no  mili- 
tary power.  But.  it  lias  the  support  of  the 
Socialist  International,  and  that  Is  his 
strength." 

The  Socialist  International  represents  the 
Social  E>emocratic  political  parties  through- 
out the  world. 

The  struggle  between  Duarte  and  Ungo  in 
El  Salvador  has  been  thnist  upon  a  larger 
stage,  with  Christian  Democratic  parties 
generally  supporting  Duarte  and  the  Social 
Democrats  providing  Ungo  and  his  allies 
with  much  of  their  support. 
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In  addition  to  Ungo,  Aguinada  and  Sa- 
mayoa, the  members  of  the  commission  in- 
clude Ana  Guadalupe  Martinez,  a  28-year- 
old  leader  of  the  People's  Revolutionary 
Army,  and  Ruben  Zamora.  minister  of  the 
presidency  in  the  first  post-Romero  Junta. 

The  other  two  share  an  academic  back- 
ground. They  are  Fabio  Castillo,  a  former 
rector  of  the  national  university  who  was  a 
member  of  a  civilian-military  Junta  in  1960- 
61;  and  Jose  Napoleon  Rodriguez,  who  was 
vice  rector  of  the  National  University  of  E3 
Salvador  when  it  was  closed  by  the  govern- 
ment last  summer  and  who  became  rector 
when  his  predecessor  was  assassinated  later 
in  the  year. 

The  non-Communist  political  background 
of  most  of  the  members  of  the  commission, 
together  with  the  support  of  the  Socialist 
International,  has  permitted  them  to  re- 
ceive a  cordial  reception  in  many  interna- 
tional capitals. 

Ungo  said  members  of  the  commission 
had  met  with  and  received  encouragement 
from  government  leaders  in  West  Germany, 
Canada,  Holland,  most  of  the  Scandanavian 
countries,  and  in  most  of  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  that  do  not  have  a  military 
government. 

The  Mexican  government,  clearly  sympa- 
thetic, has  permitted  the  Salvadoran  opposi- 
tion to  establish  a  sort  of  unofficial  base  of 
operations  here  and  gave  Its  tacit  approval 
to  a  demonstration  of  some  25.000  persons 
who  paraded  past  the  U.S.  Embassy  here 
last  January  to  protest  American  involve- 
ment in  El  Salvador. 

"We  think  the  United  States  could  learn  a 
lot  from  Mexico,"  Ungo  said.  "The  Mexi- 
cans understand  that  only  a  popular  govern- 
ment with  genuine  popular  support  can 
achieve  true  peace  and  stability." 

Rodriguez  scoffed  at  accusations  con- 
tained in  a  State  Department  "white  paper" 
of  involvement  in  El  Salvador  by  Commu- 
nist countries. 

Specifically,  he  said,  "white  papers"  and 
""CIA  fabrications"  alleging  Communist  in- 
volvement had  been  used  to  justify  U.S.  in- 
tervention in  Guatemala  in  1954.  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  1965  and  in  Chile  in 
1973. 

'"Where  does  the  insurrection  come 
from? '  he  asked.  "Maybe  it  has  something 
to  do  with  our  high  Infant  mortality  rate, 
with  the  short  Ufe  expectancy  of  our  peas- 
ants, and  with  the  level  of  poverty,  and  not 
with  any  outside  powers." 

He  added,  "We  are  one  of  the  most 
starved  people  in  the  world  and  we  have  a 
right  to  our  revolution." 

Although  no  one  specifically  denied  that 
the  Junta  opponents  had  been  supplied  with 
arms  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies,  sev- 
eral stressed  that  a  large  "black  market"  in 
arms  exist  in  Central  America. 

"Another  thing  you  have  to  keep  in 
mind,"  said  Martinez,  the  guerrilla  leader, 
"Is  that  we  have  been  fighting  for  nearly  10 
years,  and  one  of  our  chief  aims  has  been  to 
get  weapons  any  way  we  can." 

In  an  interview  with  a  West  German  mag- 
azine earlier  this  year,  he  said  the  insur- 
gents could  count  on  some  (50  million  in 
fimds.* 
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CIA  PLAYING  WITH  FIRE  ON 
ANTI-CASTRO  SUPPORT 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
news  stories  have  Indicated  that  the 
CIA  is  considering  renewing  ties  and 
cooperation  with  anti-Castro  Cuban 
exiles  as  part  of  a  general  expansion 
of  the  agency's  covert  operations. 

I  find  the  idea  of  such  activity  ex- 
tremely disturbing.  A  recent  editorial 
in  the  Miami  Herald  expresses  my  own 
concerns  as  well  as  I  could  say  them 
myself  and  I  call  the  editorial  to  our 
colleagues'  attention  with  the  hope 
that  they  will  share  my  feelings  and 
express  their  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Mar.  14,  1981] 

CIA  Plating  With  Fire  ok  Amti -Castro 
Support 

No.  Absolutely  not.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  any  other  organ,  resume  the 
practice  of  providing  arms,  military  train- 
ing, or  support  to  anti-Castro  Cuban  guerril- 
las. 

Principle  is  the  main  reason  the  Reagan 
Administration  should  reject  out  of  hand  a 
suggestion  from  CIA  officials  to  get  back 
into  the  semi-secret  war  business.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  seized  on  international  ter- 
rorism as  a  substitute  for  human  rights  as 
the  pillar  of  Its  foreign  policy.  It  simply 
caimot  ask  the  cooperation  of  other  govern- 
ments in  curbing  terrorism  while  simulta- 
neously arming  guerrillas  whose  record  of 
terrorist  activity  is  clear  in  South  Florida, 
Mexico,  and  other  nations. 

Most  Americans  wish  the  calendar  could 
be  turned  back  to  the  period  when  Fidel 
Castro  was.  perhaps  vulnerable  either  to 
persuasion  or  to  displacement  by  democratic 
rivals.  It's  possible  that.  If  Washington  had 
been  more  forceful  or  more  clever  then, 
Cuba  would  not  now  be  a  Communist 
stronghold  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Maybe.  But  nostalgia  is  not  a  firm  enough 
material  on  which  to  base  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 
President  Castro  is.  like  it  or  not.  in  charge 
in  Cuba.  His  government  exists,  it  functions, 
albeit  with  problems,  and  Is  recognized  as  le- 
gitimate by  most  other  governments,  includ- 
ing those  of  Canada  and  Mexico.  The 
United  States  must  not  make  itself  an 
outlaw  by  arming  an  external  guerrilla 
movement  whose  most  immediate  targets 
are  bound  to  be  the  representatives  of  those 
governments  and  private  corporations  that 
trade  with  Cuba. 

Florida,  I>ade  County,  and  Miami  law-en- 
forcement officials  should  object  vociferous- 
ly to  the  trial  balloon  from  Washington  on 
Cuban  guerrillas.  The  history  of  such  activi- 
ty In  this  community  Is  clear  and  devastat- 
ing. Bombings,  extortion,  and  murders  have 
resulted  in  the  past  from  the  mixing  of 
Cuban-exile  patriotism  with  U.S.  weapons 
and  explosives.  It  must  not  be  permitted  to 
happen  again. 

Certainly  the  reinstatement  of  stable  de- 
mocracy in  Cuba  is  a  worthy  goal.  It  should 
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be  pursued  by  whatever  lawful  means  are 
avaUable.  That  pursuit,  however,  must  not 
jeopardize  the  standing  of  the  United  States 
among  the  democracies  of  the  world  as  a 
leader  in  the  fight  against  international  ter- 
rorism.* 


UPGRADING  OUR  NATIONAL 
STRATEGIC  DEFENSES 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, our  colleague.  Hon.  Ike  Skelton  of 
Missouri,  spoke  to  a  graduation  class 
at  the  Emergency  Management  Insti- 
tute at  Emmltsburg,  Md.  He  stressed 
the  need  for  upgrading  our  national 
strategic  defenses.  I  attach  hereto  a 
copy  of  his  address  to  the  graduates  of 
that  institute.  I  would  like  to  share  his 
views  with  the  House. 

In  order  for  a  nation  to  survive.  It  must 
have  a  strong  national  security.  History  Is 
littered  with  the  remains  of  militarily  weak 
countries  whose  weakness  Invited  wars  and 
defeats  from  stronger  nations. 

Thus,  first  and  foremost,  our  nation 
should  provide  for  the  common  defense. 

Currently,  most  of  the  emphasis  of  the 
United  States  military  is  on  weapons.  Our 
whole  strategy  Is  based  on  the  manufacture 
and  deployment  of  weapons:  and  we  may  be 
strong  because  of  our  awesome  weaponry, 
but  In  spite  of  this,  our  nation's  defensive 
posture  Is  feeble.  Our  forceful  weapons  are 
only  one  devise  in  our  national  protection 
blueprint.  Of  course,  our  mlnutemen  mis- 
siles, our  bomber  force,  and  our  aircraft  car- 
riers have  served  to  deter  aggression.  But 
they  are  not  enough.  Just  like  a  chain  being 
no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  we  have  a 
vulnerable  link  in  our  Nation's  defense. 
That  weak  link  is  strategic  defense. 

When  I  speak  of  strategic  defense,  I  speak 
of  defense  against  Incoming  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles,  submarine  launched 
ballistic  missiles,  and  enemy  bombers. 

Since  the  first  strategic  arms  limitation 
treaty  virtually  wiped  out  our  defense 
against  incoming  ICMBs  or  SLBMs,  doing 
away  with  anti-ballistic  missiles,  our  defen- 
sive posture  has  been  limited  to  mere  warn- 
ing systems  against  such  enemy  weapons.  I 
wlU  not  discuss  that  subject  today,  except  to 
note  that  our  lack  of  a  sufficient  ABM  force 
is  a  huge  chink  in  our  armor. 

Just  as  those  in  the  Pentagon  speak  of  our 
retaliatory  Triad— land  based  ICBMs.  sub- 
marine launched  ballistic  missUes.  and  our 
bomber  force,  we  should  have  and  provide 
for  a  strategic  defensive  triad:  (Da  defense 
for  the  people  from  nuclear  weapons 
through  civil  defense.  (2)  defense  for  our 
command  and  control,  that  Is,  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  communicate  with  our  stra- 
tegic retaliatory  forces  during  an  attack 
against  the  United  States,  and  (3)  a  defense 
against  enemy  bombers. 

civil  defense 

American  civU  defense  can  play  a  major 
role  in  our  national  defense  strategy.  The 
White  House  made  this  statement  In  Presi- 
dential Decision  41  in  1978.  Congress  passed 
a  similar  policy  just  last  year  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  the  1981  defense  bill 
wliich  I  authored  and  the  President  signed 
Into  law.  The  fact  that  we  lack  an  effective 
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civil  defense  and  the  Soviets  provide  a 
strong  civil  defense  that  protects  its  people, 
their  leaders,  and  their  industry  creates  a 
strategic  advantage  in  favor  of  U.S.S.R.  A 
strengthened  American  civil  defense  would 
improve  and  increase  the  number  of  strate- 
gic options  available  to  our  President  during 
a  nuclear  confrontation. 

DEFENSE  OF  OUR  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 

The  next  leg  of  this  defense  Triad  is  com- 
mand and  control  ...  or  the  ability  of  the 
President  to  talk  with  the  crews  of  the  land 
based  missiles,  the  crews  of  the  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  the  crews  of  our  air  bomber 
forces  during  an  attack  against  the  United 
States.  I  have  yet  to  talk  with  a  thoughtful, 
knowledgeable  member  of  the  national  de- 
fense community  who  is  not  concerned 
about  this  enormous  problem. 

It  would  take  about  15  minutes  for  a 
Soviet  nuclear  submarine  to  fire  three  nu- 
clear missiles  at  Washington,  D.C.  and 
knock  out  the  White  House  and  the  Penta- 
gon and  literally  cripple  our  military.  In 
that  15  minute  period  the  President 
wouldn't  have  time  to  become  airborne,  and 
the  national  military  command  center  and 
Its  back-up  facility  could  perish.  Plans  are 
being  made  to  strengthen  this  potentially 
weak  link  of  our  nuclear  forces  .  .  .  but  here 
again  ...  it  will  not  happen  overnight. 
We've  allowed  our  strategic  defense  to  take 
a  back  seat  to  offensive  weapons  and  now 
we  are  paying  for  it. 

DEFENSE  AGAINST  BOMBER  ATTACK 

The  third  leg  of  our  defensive  Triad  is  a 
defense  against  an  enemy  bomber  attack.  In 
recent  years,  we  have  been  blinded  by  the  il- 
lusion that  all  enemy  destructive  forces  will 
be  coming  in  by  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles.  This  thinking  brought  about  basic 
changes  In  our  national  policy  in  the  mid 
19608.  This  Illusion  caused  us  to  scale  down 
our  defense  against  possible  enemy  bomber 
attack.  For  example,  the  Interceptor  forces 
assigned  to  the  Aerospace  Defense  Com- 
mand decreased  from  2.600  aircraft  in  the 
early  1960s  to  less  than  275  today.  Addition- 
ally, there  are  no  warning  systems  operating 
that  would  insure  proper  responses  by  in- 
vading bombers.  Actually,  because  of  succes- 
sive reductions  in  our  Air  Defense  Surveil- 
lance Systems  and  our  intercepter  aircraft, 
there  are  critical  deficiencies  in  our  ability 
to  detect  enemy  airplanes  and  to  defend 
against  them— even  a  small  attack.  Our  abil- 
ity to  warn  and  assess  potential  air  threats 
to  North  America  is  of  particular  concern 
since  the  consequences  of  a  ""no  warning" 
raid  on  our  strategic  posture  could  be  devas- 
tating. An  effective  air  defense  contributes 
to  overall  deterrence  by  eliminating  the 
prospect  that  the  Soviet  Union,  or  any 
other  potential  adversary,  could  carry  out  a 
successful  attack  and  neutralize  our  com- 
mand structure  and  retaliatory  forces. 

Our  Interceptor  forces  assigned  to  defend 
continental  America  consist  mostly  of  fight- 
ers more  than  20  years  old.  Tliey  are  mar- 
ginally effective  against  the  threat  of  the 
new  Russian  Backfire  bomber.  Our  275 
fighters  consist  mostly  of  F-101,  F-106  and 
F-4  squadrons.  They  represent  the  technol- 
ogy of  the  1950s  in  radar,  weaponry  and  per- 
formance. I  have  heard  Air  Force  pilots 
state  that  the  F-15  Is  the  world's  finest 
fighter  aircraft,  and  yet  we  have  only  1 
squadron  of  them— 18  airplanes— on  line  de- 
fending our  Nation  against  the  Backfire 
bomber  threat. 

The  North  American  surveillance  system 
consists  of  distant  early  warning  radars, 
know   as   the   DEW   line,   near   the   Arctic 
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Circle  and  other  radars  in  coastal  areas 
throughout  our  Nation.  This  DEW  line  and 
other  series  of  radars  further  south  in 
Canada,  known  as  the  F>ine  Tree  line,  have 
gape  within  them  that  would  allow  the  Sovi- 
ets to  carry  out  a  ""no  warning"  air  attack 
against  key  installations  within  our  United 
States  with  its  new  Bacltf  ire  bomber. 

Thus,  we  see  our  Actiilles  heel  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  United  States  is  our  lack  of 
proper  air  defense.  What  must  be  done?  Ob- 
viously, we  must  increase  our  F-15  procure- 
ment to  provide  a  creditable  defense  against 
air  attack.  We  must  also  provide  for  an  up- 
grading of  our  DEW  line  system  against  the 
North  American  Continent  and  establish 
the  new  over-the-horlzon  Backscatter  radar 
on  both  the  east  and  west  coasts.  In  short,  a 
complete  overhaul  of  our  air  defense  is 
needed.  An  effective  air  defense  system 
must  have  three  elements:  (1)  sufficient 
warning  to  our  national  command  authority 
and  our  retaliatory  forces,  enabling  them  to 
execute  the  appropriate  responses  to  aggres- 
sion; (2)  our  air  defense  forces— intercep- 
tors— must  be  able  to  engage  enemy  bomb- 
ers and  limit  any  damage  from  air  attack: 
and  (3)  we  must  maintain  vigil  over  all  our 
approaches  to  our  air  space  and  take  appro- 
priate action  in  peacetime  to  deter  any  level 
of  aggression  or  reconnaissance  activity. 

The  current  arms  race  is  geared  toward 
weaponry.  I  propose  that  the  United  States 
begin  a  national  defense  system  aimed  at 
protection.  A  proper  strategic  defense, 
which  includes  a  survivable  command  and 
control  sjrstem.  a  usable  civil  defense  pro- 
gram and  an  effective  defense  against 
enemy  bombers  is  what  we  need.  Such  an 
upgraded  national  strategic  defense  would 
make  the  protection  of  our  nation  more 
stable.  It  would  make  it  too  costly  for  an- 
other country  to  Inflict  substantial  damage. 
Thus,  a  policy  of  strategic  defense  would  re- 
inforce our  policy  of  deterrence. 

Our  ctirrent  defense  strategy  is  designed 
for  a  two-power  world  with  the  concentra- 
tion on  destruction.  Such  a  strategy  is  use- 
less in  a  world  where  more  nations  than  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.SjS.R.  have  nuclear  weapons. 
In  a  world  that  acknowledges  more  than 
two  nuclear  powers,  the  new  strategy  muat 
stress  protection  Just  as  much  as  it  stnmem 
destruction. 

As  a  member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. I  intend  to  promote  a  defense  strategy 
for  our  Nation  in  addition  to  improving  our 
weaponry  strength.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
our  Nation  to  continue  with  only  a  weapons 
military  strategy  and  not  a  defense  strategy, 
and.  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the 
common  defense.* 


INDEPENDENCE  FOR 
BYELORUSSIA 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESERTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  63d  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Byelorussian  Independence.  On 
March  25.  1918.  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic  proclaimed  its 
independence.  It  is  essential  that  we 
give  thought  today  to  the  brief  period 
of  genuine  freedom  and  sovereignty 
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this  brought  to  the  Byelorussian 
people.  Brief  though  It  wms,  it  demon - 
stated  to  the  entire  world  the  great 
dealre  for  freedom  among  the  Byelo- 
runlan  people;  a  desire  which  remains 
strong  and  alive  today,  despite  the 
cruel,  repressive  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
regime. 

The  Soviets  have  been  conducting 
an  intensive  campaign  against  the 
Byelorussians,  denying  them  the 
rights  and  liberties  we,  as  free  Ameri- 
cans, treasiire.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
Russian  tactics  is  the  obliteration  of 
the  sense  of  separate  nationality  and 
culture  the  Byelorussians  cherish. 
Such  efforts  have  failed.  The  Byelo- 
russians continue  to  nurture  their 
ideals  of  freedom.  Today's  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  their  Independ- 
ence day  should  serve  as  a  recognition 
of  the  endurance  of  their  magnificent 
struggle  for  freedom. 

I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention 
to  one  outstanding  example  of  this 
strong  and  unquenchable  Byelorussian 
spirit  of  freedom.  Our  prisoner  of  con- 
science. Michal  Kukabaka.  has  been 
unjustly  imprisoned  by  the  Soviets. 
And  what  Is  Michal  guilty  of?  His 
crime  was  that  he  sought  to  enlighten 
his  fellow  countrymen  as  to  their  basic 
human  rights  designated  in  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
For  this,  Michal  was  thrown  into  a 
psychiatric  prison. 

His  case  is  one  of  many  providing  an 
abundance  of  evidence  that  the  spirit 
and  desire  for  a  free  Byelorussia  Is 
very  much  alive  even  under  the  repres- 
sive Soviet  regime.  Since  1911  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  Party  has  controlled 
the  affairs  of  Byelorussia.  In  spite  of 
this  oppression,  the  cultural  heritage 
of  Byelonissia  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  richest  in  Eastern  Europe.  Today 
the  Byelorussians  thirst  for  the 
independence  they  once  knew— on  tills 
anniversary  let  us  reaffirm  our  pledge 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  aid  in  restor- 
ing freedom  to  those  who  seek  its 
bountiful  rewards.* 


THE  160TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  CELEBRATION  OP  GREEK 
INDKPENDENCE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  DeNARDIS 

or  COHMBLTICUT 
III  THE  HOUSE  Of  REFRXSEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1981 

•  Mr.  DkNARDIS.  Bfr.  Speaker. 
March  25  Is  a  very  special  day  for  all 
Greek  Americans.  This  day  marks  the 
160th  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
the  war  of  Greek  Independence.  On 
this  day  In  1821,  Greece  began  a  9-year 
struggle  to  overthrow  over  four  cen- 
turies of  domination  and  repression  by 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  struggle  re- 
sulted In  a  victory  for  freedom,  equali- 
ty and  democracy  in  Greece. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  honor  all 
Greek  Americans  on  this  special  day. 
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and  recognize  the  contributions  that 
Greece  has  made  to  Western  civiliza- 
tion. We  in  the  United  States  owe  a 
special  debt  to  Greece.  Our  very 
system  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  Justice 
is  founded  on  the  philosophies  devel- 
oped in  Greece  over  2,500  years  ago.  I 
wish  to  extend  my  personal  congratu- 
lations and  continuing  support  to  all 
Greek  Americans  on  this  very  memo- 
rable day.* 


THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT FINANCING  REFORM 
ACT  OP  1981 


HON.  STANLEY  N.  LUNDINE 

OF  mrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Barnard  and  a  number 
of  my  colleagues,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing the  State  and  Local  Government 
Financing  Reform  Act  of  1981. 

This  legislation  Is  essentially  a  de- 
regulation measure,  removing  an  arti- 
ficial barrier  to  free  competition 
within  the  market  for  revenue  bonds. 
It  is  also  a  measure  to  reduce  the  debt 
service  costs  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments by  expanding  the  market  for 
their  revenue  bonds  and  improving  the 
liquidity  of  their  bond  offerings.  The 
legislation  would  achieve  these  impor- 
tant deregulation  and  cost-saving  ob- 
jectives at  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Federal  budget. 

The  legislation  removes  a  45-year- 
old  restriction  on  commercial  bank  un- 
derwriting of  State  and  local  revenue 
bonds.  Commercial  banks  are  permit- 
ted under  current  law  to  underwrite 
and  deal  in  general  obligation  bonds, 
which  are  backed  by  the  general  tax 
revenues  of  a  State  or  locality.  They 
are  excluded,  however,  from  dealing  in 
more  widely  used  revenue  bonds, 
which  differ  only  In  the  fact  that  they 
are  backed  by  revenues  from  a  specific 
enterprise— such  as  a  toll  bridge  or 
sewer  system— which  is  financed  by 
the  bond.  This  exclusion  is  more  the 
product  of  historic  circimistances  than 
congressional  Intent. 

When  Congress  adopted  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  in  1933,  it  sought  to  es- 
tablish a  clear  separation  between 
commercial  banking— the  taking  of  de- 
posits and  making  of  loans— and  In- 
vestment banking  in  new  stock  and 
bond  issues.  The  closing  of  numerous 
commercial  banks  during  the  winter  of 
1932-33  convinced  many  Members  of 
Congress  that  individual  bank  deposi- 
tors could  best  be  protected  Lf  com- 
mercial banks  were  prohibited  from 
Investing  in  any  kind  of  securities. 

Congress  soon  backed  away  from 
this  distinction,  however,  as  the  grow- 
ing number  of  cities  facing  bankruptcy 
necessitated  commercial  bank  assist- 
ance to  help  finance  municipal  bond 
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issues.  In  1935,  the  Glass-Steagall  Act 
was  amended  to  specifically  permit 
commercial  banks  to  underwrite  the 
"general  obligations  of  any  State  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof." 
Since  general  obligation  bonds  consti- 
tuted newly  98  percent  of  the  munici- 
pal bond  market.  Congress  authorized 
commercial  bank  Involvement  in  prac- 
tically all  the  municipal  bond  market 
as  it  existed. 

The  current  problem  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  municipal  bond  market 
has  changed  significantly  during  the 
past  45  years.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  so  altered  their  financing 
methods  that  the  general  authority 
granted  to  commercial  banks  in  1935 
now  appears  anachronistic.  The  reve- 
nue bond,  which  was  almost  unheard 
of  during  the  Depression,  has  replaced 
the  general  obligation  bond  as  the 
principal  type  of  municipal  bond. 

This  Increased  use  of  revenue  bonds 
has  been  particularly  pronoimced 
during  the  past  decade.  As  inflation 
has  played  havoc  with  local  budgets 
and  as  taxpayers  have  become  restive 
about  approving  new  general  bond 
issues,  local  Jurisdictions  have  turned 
increasingly  to  revenue  bonds  as  a 
means  of  financing  needed  capital  im- 
provements. In  1970  these  bonds  rep- 
resented only  33  percent  of  all  munici- 
pal bonds.  Today  revenue  bonds  ac- 
count for  more  than  72  percent  of  all 
bonds  Issued  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

A  strict  interpretation  of  the  general 
obligations  provision  of  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  has  effectively  kept  com- 
mercial banks  out  of  the  growing  reve- 
nue bond  market.  As  a  result,  the 
market  has  been  restricted  to  the  Na- 
tion's investment  banks  and  brokerage 
firms.  While  competition  exists  among 
these  institutions,  the  underwriting  of 
municipal  revenue  bonds  has  tended 
to  become  regionalized,  with  little  or 
no  competition  among  brokers  from 
many  bond  offerings. 

The  incidence  of  competitive  bidding 
for  the  underwriting  of  municipal 
bonds  has  declined  considerably  as 
revenue  bonds  have  captured  more  of 
the  municipal  bond  market.  In  1966, 
for  example,  85  percent  of  all  munici- 
pal bonds  were  sold  to  underwriters 
through  competitive  bids.  By  1978,  the 
percentage  had  been  reduced  to  44 
percent.  Over  60  percent  of  the  reve- 
nue bond  Issues  sold  in  1978  were  han- 
dled through  negotiation  rather  than 
competitive  bidding. 

The  entry  of  commercial  banks  into 
the  revenue  bond  market  would  in- 
crease significantly  the  percentage  of 
revenue  bond  Issues  sold  on  a  competi- 
tive basis.  It  would.  In  effect,  make  the 
market  for  revenue  bonds  similar  to 
the  current  market  for  general  obliga- 
tion bonds,  where  commercial  banks 
Eind  investment  and  brokerage  firms 
compete  on  an  equal  basis  for  bond 
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issues.  The  level  of  competition  in  this 
market  is  considerably  higher  than 
the  restricted  revenue  bond  mai^et, 
with  over  90  percent  of  general  obliga- 
tion bond  issues  sold  on  a  competitive 
basis,  as  compared  to  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  recent  revenue  bond  Issues. 

An  increase  in  competition  for  reve- 
nue bonds  will  result,  I  believe.  In  re- 
duced financing  costs  for  State  and 
local  governments.  Competitive  bid- 
ding not  only  reduces  the  interest  rate 
that  a  bond  issuer  must  pay  on  its 
bonds,  it  also  reduces  the  fees  that  un- 
derwriters charge  to  manage  the  issue. 
Moreover,  commercial  bank  involve- 
ment would  significantly  broaden  both 
the  primary  and  secondary  markets 
for  revenue  bonds,  making  revenue 
bonds  more  attractive  and  easier  to 
resell  after  their  initial  purchase. 

There  has  been  considerable  debate 
over  the  amount  of  savings  State  and 
local  governments  can  expect  from 
this  proposal.  A  number  of  studies 
have  estimated  savings  of  as  much  as 
$340  million  to  $400  million  for  bond 
issues  sold  in  1977.  Other  studies  con- 
tend that  the  savings  would  be  far 
more  modest.  The  important  point, 
however.  Is  that  every  study  admitted 
that  some  savings  would  result.  This 
view  is  shared  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Treasury  Departments 
of  the  last  three  administrations. 

Because  the  proposal  has  the  poten- 
tial for  significant  savings  for  bond  is- 
suers, it  has  received  the  endorsement 
of  aU  the  major  associations  represent- 
ing State  and  local  Issuers  of  revenue 
bonds.  These  groups  include  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  the  UJS.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  and  various  associ- 
ations representing  State  and  local  fi- 
nance officers,  comptrollers,  treasur- 
ers, and  power  authorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  offering 
this  legislation  is  to  focus  attention  on 
the  critical  financing  needs  of  States 
and  localities  and  to  initiate  a  broad 
debate  on  various  methods  of  meeting 
these  needs.  It  is  not  my  Intention  to 
criticize  the  Investment  banking  indus- 
try or  to  debate  whether  the  industry 
has  adequately  served  the  Nation's 
cities.  The  economic  well-being  of  our 
communities  is  too  Important  a  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  strictly  on  the 
merits  of  competing  financial  institu- 
tions. It  is  important  that  we  seek  the 
most  efficient  and  least  costly  financ- 
ing methods  that  public  policy  is  able 
to  provide. 

I  have  discussed  this  legislation  with 
a  number  of  securities  bankers  and 
brokers  and  find  that  I  share  a 
number  of  their  concerns  regarding 
commercial  bank  entry  into  the  reve- 
nue bond  market.  A  number  of  safe- 
guards have  been  put  into  the  legisla- 
tion to  meet  these  concerns  and  to 
assure  that  banks  use  this  underwrit- 
ing authority  in  a  responsible  manner. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  com- 
mercial banks  would  be  permitted  to 
underwrite  only  investment-grade  rev- 
enue bonds— those  which  the  Comp- 
troller has  determined  are  safe  enough 
for  banks  to  buy  and  hold  for  Invest- 
ment purposes.  They  would  be  prohib- 
ited from  underwriting  any  industrial 
development  bonds.  There  would  be 
strict  limits  on  bank  purchases  of 
bonds  they  have  underwritten  for 
their  own  accoimts  and  for  trust  ac- 
counts they  manage.  In  addition,  writ- 
ten disclosure  of  a  bank's  status  as  un- 
derwriter would  be  required  before 
any  bonds  could  be  sold  to  depositors, 
borrowers,  and  correspondent  banks. 

If  there  are  potential  abuses  that 
are  not  addressed  by  the  legislation, 
and  if  these  can  be  adequately  docu- 
mented in  formal  hearing  proceedings. 
I  would  welcome  proposals  for  addi- 
tional safeguards.  Additional  limita- 
tions on  bank  activities  could  be  pro- 
vided in  related  legislation  or  as  appro- 
priate amendments  to  this  proposal. 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  ssrmpathize 
with  the  concern  expressed  by  many 
brokers  that  commercial  banks,  by 
their  sheer  size  and  financial  re- 
sources, have  the  potential  of  driving 
many  securities  firms  out  of  the  reve- 
nue bond  market.  While  I  do  not  think 
this  will  occur.  I  do  think  It  necessary 
to  provide  a  means  for  Congress  to  pe- 
riodically review  market  conditions  to 
see  if  remedial  action  Is  warranted. 
Section  3  of  the  legislation  provides 
for  such  review  by  requiring  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  revenue  bond  under- 
writing and  the  level  of  competition 
between  commercial  banks  and  other 
financing  institutions. 

We  have  all  become  painfully  aware 
of  the  public  outcry  against  the  exces- 
sive cost  of  government.  These  costs 
have  increased  far  more  rapidly  for 
States  and  localities  than  at  the  Fed- 
eral leveL  As  a  former  city  official.  I 
am  very  much  aware  of  the  limited 
means  available  to  local  officials  to 
reduce  government  costs  without  sac- 
rificing needed  services.  As  a  Member 
of  Congress,  I  have  also  become  aware 
that  there  are  very  few  things  Con- 
gress can  do  to  help  reduce  costs  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

In  this  instance,  however.  Federal 
action  can  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  reducing  State  and  local  costs. 
It  can  do  so  by  removing  barriers  to 
free  competition  for  municipal  bonds 
and  encouraging  a  more  favorable 
market  for  local  bond  issues.  This  is 
something  that  can  be  done  without 
additional  regulation  and  without  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  Federal  budget. 

This  legislation  is  the  logical  exten- 
sion of  Congress  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's commitments  to  in- 
creased competition  in  the  banking  in- 
dustry and  reduced  spending  by  all 
levels  of  government.  I  think  this  is  a 
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worthwhile  proposal  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it.« 


LERA  LEGISLATION 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

or  mw  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  2$,  1981 

•  Idr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  allow 
participants  in  qualified  retirement 
plans  to  establish  individual  retire- 
ments accounts.  The  bill  is  a  continu- 
ation of  my  efforts  in  the  95th  and 
96th  Congresses  to  extend  IRA  bet>e- 
fits  to  these  participants. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  renewed 
interest  in  our  Nation's  retirement 
income  and  capital  formation  policies. 
Unfortunately,  this  interest  has  result- 
ed from  an  awareness  that  both  poli- 
cies suffer  from  major  deficiencies. 
The  legislation  I  am  today  introducing 
would  correct  some  of  these  deficien- 
cies. Specifically,  the  bill  would  en- 
courage capital  formation  by  offering 
a  tax  incentive  for  savings  and  invest- 
ment, while  helping  taxpayers  provide 
for  their  retirement  years. 

Technically,  the  bill  achieves  its  ob- 
jectives by  allowing  retirement  plan 
participants  a  tax  deduction  of  15  per- 
cent of  compensation  or  $1,500  which- 
ever is  less.  The  amount  may  be  con- 
tributed to  an  IRA.  the  retirement 
plan  or  both.  To  assure  retirement 
plan  participants  an  adequate  incen- 
tive the  bill  grants  them  the  same  de- 
duction as  nonparticipants. 

By  granting  participants  and  non- 
participants  the  same  deduction  it  is 
the  bill's  Intention  to  establish  a 
precedent  that  whenever  the  IRA  de- 
duction allowed  nonparticipants  is  in- 
creased, the  tax  deduction  allowed  re- 
tirement plan  participants  shall  be  in- 
creased at  the  same  time  and  by  the 
same  amount. 

In  particular,  the  bill  will  benefit  in- 
dividuals whose  retirement  plans  offer 
inadequate  benefits  or  who  do  not,  for 
whatever  reason,  accimiulate  any 
benefits. 

Several  other  approaches  have  been 
suggested  as  a  means  of  extending 
IRA  benefits  to  retirement  plan  par- 
ticipants. I  would  hope  these  differ- 
ences can  be  promptly  worked  out  so 
IRA  benefits  can  be  extended  to  re- 
tirement plan  participants  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date.* 


I 
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NORTHERN  VIROINIA  COMMUNI- 
TY COLLEGE  SPONSORS  SEMI- 
NAR ON  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

or  VIKGIMIA 
IH  THI  HOUSE  or  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  ever  increasing  rates 
of  crime  which  plague  our  society.  Our 
urban  centers  are  faced  daily  with 
some  new  major  crime  to  the  point 
that  a  simple  robbery  is  looked  upon 
as  practically  insignificant. 

Added  to  this  problem  is  the  alarm- 
ing increase  in  crimes  committed  by 
juveniles.  The  decline  of  the  American 
family  unit  has  led  to  this  growth  of 
youth  crime. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  one 
of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  my  district.  Northern  Virginia  Com- 
munity College,  is  beginning  the  proc- 
ess which  will  help  us  understand  this 
situation  and  indicate  a  route  we  can 
take  to  eliminate  this  problem. 

I  would  like  to  at  this  time  insert  a 
statement  which  explains  the  seminar 
on  juvenile  justice  in  greater  detail. 

The  statement  follows: 

NORTHKRJI  VlRCntlA  COMMTmiTY  COLLCGE 

Sponsors  Skminar  on  Juveniu  Justicz 

The  problem  of  delinquent  and  troubled 
children  is  occtirrlng  at  a  higher  rate  in  our 
Nation  as  well  in  my  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

To  help  clarify  this  issue  the  staff  and 
students  of  The  Northern  Virginia  Commu- 
nity College's  Annandale  Campus,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Re- 
lations Courts,  correctional  professionals 
and  citizens  of  Northern  Virginia  and  sur- 
rounding communities,  is  sponsoring  a 
Seminar  on  Juvenile  Justice  on  March  26. 
27.  28.  and  30.  (1981)  The  focus  will  be  on 
how  to  prevent  and  control  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  related  problems,  said  Anthony 
J.  DelPopolo.  Sr..  Professor  of  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  and  coordinator  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

'This  Seminar,  according  to  Professor 
DelPopolo.  "is  an  excellent  example  how  a 
college,  the  local  governments  and  the  com- 
munity's citizens  can  join  together  to  make 
a  better  society. 

Among  the  participating  judges  who  will 
chair  the  panel  discussions  are:  Judges 
Joanna  L.  Pitzpatrick.  Thomas  A.  Portkort, 
Michael  J.  Valentine,  and  Arnold  B.  Kasa- 
blan.  of  Fairfax  County  and  Judge  Joseph 
L  Peters  of  the  City  of  Alexandria.  Panel 
discussions  will  cover  topics  such  as:  (1) 
Child  Support.  Child  Custody  and  Family 
Dysfunction.  (2)  Child  Abuse  and  its  Treat- 
ment; (3)  The  Delinquent  Child;  (4)  The 
Mentally  III  Child;  and  (5)  The  Learning- 
Disabled  Child. 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Ernst.  President  of  North- 
em  Virginia  Community  College  will  wel- 
come the  Seminar  participants.  Don  Terrell 
Hutto.  Director  of  Corrections  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  will  be  the  keynote 
speaker. 

Other  participants  on  the  program  in- 
clude: Vincent  M.  I»lcciano,  Director  of  Fair- 
fax County  Court  Services  will  speak  on 
"The  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations 
Courts— Administrative  Procedures;"  Ralph 
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Thomas,  chief  probation  officer  of  the  Palls 
Church  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations 
Court,  on  'The  Juvenile  Court  in  America— 
an  Historical  Background ";  DelPopolo  on 
"The  Juvenile  Court:  A  Philosophy  for 
Today";  and  "The  Police  and  the  Juvenile 
Offender."  Captain  Jack  Goldman.  Com- 
mander, Major  Crimes  Division.  Criminal 
Investigation  Bureau.  Fairfax  County  Police 
Department. 

Connie  House,  director  of  Creative  Con- 
nections, Inc.  of  Arlington,  will  offer  a  dra- 
matic presentation  entitled  "The  Child,  the 
Delinquent  Family  and  the  Delinquent  Soci- 
ety," under  the  supervision  of  Bernard  Wil- 
liams. 

Debbie  Minor,  a  student  in  the  Correc- 
tions curriculum,  and  a  volunteer  in  the 
Fairfax  County's  Juvenile  Court  '"Out- 
reach"  program,  heads  the  student  planning 
committee. 

The  Seminar  open  to  all  students  regular- 
ly enrolled  at  the  College,  as  well  as  staff 
members  of  Juvenile  and  criminal  courts.  Ju- 
venile police  officers,  school  administrators 
and  teachers,  corrections  workers,  legisla- 
tors, parent-teachers  associations,  and  com- 
munity resource  groups,  youth  workers, 
child  caseworkers  and  other  related  organi- 
zations and  persons  with  special  interest  in 
the  personal,  social  and  delinquent  prob- 
lems of  children.  All  who  complete  the 
Seminar  wUl  receive  three  college  quarter 
credits.  The  general  public  is  also  Invited  to 
enroll. 

The  program  of  panels,  lectures,  demon- 
strations and  audio-visual  presentations  will 
be  held  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  on  the 
four  scheduled  days  in  Room  125  of  the  An- 
nandale Campus  Nursing  building. 

Registration  for  the  seminar  is  open  now 
and  includes  a  $5  application  fee  and  a 
$28.50  tuition  fee  for  Virginia  residents. 
Out-of-state  residents  need  pay  $101.00,  if 
not  previously  registered  at  the  College. 
Registration  wUl  close  when  a  maximum 
number  of  registrants  is  reached. 

For  information  on  how  to  register,  call 
Professor  DelPopolo  at  the  Administration 
of  Justice  program  office  at  323-3256  or 
323-3255.  or  evenings  at  356-0618.* 


COMMEMORATING 
BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

or  NEW  jERsry 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1981 
•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  63d  anniversary  of  Byelo- 
russian independence  and  it  is  right 
that  we  take  a  moment  to  reflect  again 
on  the  tragedy  of  that  people's  all  too 
brief  taste  of  genuine  national  free- 
dom. 

Like  her  Baltic  neighbors,  Byelorus- 
sia has  been  denied  her  right  to  sover- 
eignty following  the  Red  army's  force- 
ful takeover,  and  been  further  victim- 
ized by  systematic  atttempts  at  Russi- 
fication  by  the  oppressive  Soviet 
regime. 

This  anniversary  also  gives  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  express  support  for 
the  local  Byelorussian-American  com- 
munity's efforts  to  include  their  lan- 
guage in  "Voice  of  America"  program- 
ing. This  appeal  by  first,  second,  and 
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third  generation  Byelorussian-Ameri- 
cans to  help  protect  the  interests  of 
their  relatives  in  the  Soviet  Union 
should  not  be  ignored. 

On  Sunday,  March  29,  Byelorussian- 
Americans  wiU  be  celebrating  the 
spirit  of  freedom  that  has  endured 
there  despite  attempts  by  the  Soviets 
to  squelch  it.  We  in  New  Jersey's  15th 
District,  where  many  Byelorussian- 
Americans  make  their  homes,  salute 
them  and  pray  that  Byelorussia  and 
the  other  captive  nations  will  soon  be 
free  once  more.* 


HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  TASK 
FORCE  ON  FOREIGN  POUCY 


HON.  E.  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Research  Committee's  Task  Force  on 
Foreign  Policy,  I  have  the  honor  today 
of  presenting  the  task  force  member- 
ship for  the  97th  Congress.  Republi- 
can members  with  a  strong  interest  in 
foreign  policy  have  joined  together  on 
this  task  force  to  keep  our  colleagues 
abreast  of  international  developments 
and  concerns.  Equally  important  will 
be  the  task  force's  work  to  help  devel- 
op a  consensus  within  the  Republican 
Party  on  foreign  policy  positions. 

With  difficult  foreign  policy  issues 
already  confronting  our  Nation  in 
areas  such  as  El  Salvador.  Afghani- 
stan, and  Poland,  decisions  made  over 
the  next  2  years  will  be  crucial  in  de- 
termining the  course  and  direction  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  I  believe  the  task 
force  has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
this  formative  process.  The  task  force 
will  work  closely  with  the  Republican 
leadership  in  both  Congress  and  the 
administration  in  building  a  broad 
base  of  support  for  Republican  policy 
positions  in  the  area  of  international 
affairs. 

The  task  force  will  serve  as  a  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  international  con- 
cerns and  the  role  of  the  Congress  in 
formulating  U.S.  foreign  policy.  In 
this  regard,  the  task  force  will  actively 
solicit  input  and  comments  from  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  directly  in- 
volved in  international  relations  and 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  task  force  wUl 
be  preparing  substantive  reports  and 
keeping  Republican  Members  in- 
formed of  developments  on  issues  such 
as  international  trade  and  export  poli- 
cies, foreign  aid.  international  commu- 
nications, and  military  credit  sales,  as 
well  as  policy  concerns  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
United  States-Soviet  relations. 

The  task  force,  comprised  of  Repub- 
lican Members  of  Congress  having  a 
particular  interest  In  foreign  affairs, 
includes  three  members  of  the  House 
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Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
other  members  whose  major  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  assignments  lead 
them  into  the  arena  of  international 
concerns.  The  members  of  the  task 
force  are:  Representative  E.  Thomas 
Coleman.  Missouri,  chairman;  Repre- 
sentative William  S.  Broomfield, 
Michigan,  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee; 
Representative  Edward  J.  Derwinski, 
Illinois;  Representative  Joel  Pritch- 
ARD,  Washington;  Representative  Don 
H.  Clausen.  California;  Representative 
C.  W.  "Bill"  Young,  Florida;  Repre- 
sentative Robert  W.  Davis,  Michigan; 
Representative  Bob  Livingston,  Lou- 
isiana; Representative  David  Emery. 
Maine;  Representative  Thomas  B. 
Evans,  Jr.,  Delaware:  Representative 
Frank  Wolf.  Virginia;  and  Repre- 
sentative Bill  Hendon,  North  Caroli- 
na. 

The  task  force  looks  forward  to 
working  together  with  foreign  policy 
experts,  administration  officials,  and 
congressional  leaders  to  strengthen 
Republican  policy  positions  on  inter- 
national issues  and  assist  in  developing 
a  consistent,  coherent  foreign  policy 
for  our  Nation.* 


POSTAL  ELECTRONIC  MAIL  BILL 


IJMI 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  HISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced the  Postal  Electronic  Mail 
Act  of  1981.  This  bill  establishes  public 
policy  through  which  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice may  offer  electronic  mail  service  to 
our  Nation. 

This  legislation  is  an  outgrowth  of 
extensive  public  hearings  conducted 
by  my  subcommittee  last  year.  Testi- 
mony was  received  from  a  wide  range 
of  witnesses— public  officials,  private 
citizens,  and  representatives  of  the 
teleconmiunications  industry  and 
postal  employee  organizations.  My  bill 
will  not  entirely  satisfy  these  varied 
and  competing  interests.  It  does  how- 
ever take  their  views  into  considera- 
tion. The  bill  takes  a  single  step 
toward  defining  the  parameters  within 
which  the  Postal  Service  may  offer 
electronic  mail  services. 

In  brief,  the  Postal  Electronic  Mail 
Act  of  1981:  first.  Requires  that  the 
Postal  Service  establish  a  separate  or- 
ganizational unit  for  the  management 
of  its  electronic  mail  services;  second, 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  Government 
subsidy  or  revenue  from  other  postal 
operations  and  services  to  cover  the 
cost  of  electronic  mail  services;  third, 
prevents  the  Postal  Service  from  using 
private  express  statutes  to  its  own  ad- 
vantage in  offering  electronic  mail; 
fourth,  prohibits  the  Postal  Service 
from      owning      telecommunications 
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equipment  in  order  to  provide  elec- 
tronic mail  service;  and  fifth,  prohibits 
the  Postal  Service  from  offering  serv- 
ice from  point  of  origin  to  point  of  des- 
tination— commonly  known  as  genera- 
tion III  service. 

The  Postal  Electronic  Mail  Act  of 
1981  does  not  constitute  the  definitive 
or  final  word  on  the  role  of  the  Postal 
Service  in  providing  electronic  mail. 
None  of  its  provisions  are  carved  in 
granite.  In  order  to  determine  how  the 
bill  may  be  improved.  I  intend  to 
promptly  convene  public  hearings. 

A  sectional  analysis  of  the  Postal 
Electronic  Mail  Act  of  1981  follows: 
Postal  Electronic  Mail  Act  of  1981 

SECTIONAL  analysis 

Section  1:  Entitles  the  Act  as  the  "Postal 
Electronic  Mail  Act  of  1981". 

Section  2:  Amends  Chapter  36  of  title  39. 
U.S.  Code  by  adding  a  new  section  3686. 
"Electronic  Mail  Service"  which  provides  as 
follows: 

Subsection  (a)— the  Postal  Service  may 
provide  electronic  mail  service  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and,  within  60  days  after  its  enactment,  the 
Postal  Service  shall  establish  a  separate  or- 
ganizational unit  for  the  management  of  its 
electronic  mail  service. 

Subsection  (b)— (1)  the  Postal  Service 
shall  establish  rates  and  fees  for  electronic 
mail  service  which  are  adequate  to  cover  its 
costs;  (2)  the  Postal  Service  may  use  other 
revenue  to  provide  electronic  mail  but  that 
money  shall  not  exceed  income  from  elec- 
tronic mail;  the  Postal  Service  may  use 
monies  from  its  revolving  Postal  Service 
Fund  for  its  electronic  mall  unit  however 
these  monies  must  be  recovered  by  the 
Fund  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  (3)  elec- 
tronic mail  operations  of  the  Postal  Service 
shall  not  be  subsidized  by  the  Government. 

Subsection  (c)— the  transmission  of  infor- 
mation by  telecommunications  by  any 
person  shall  not  be  a  violation  of  the  Pri- 
vate Express  Statutes. 

Subsection  (d)— the  Postal  Service  shall 
not  own  cable,  radio,  or  sinilar  telecommu- 
nications equipment  in  order  to  provide 
electronic  mail  service  but  may  contract  for 
such  equipment. 

Subsection  (e)— the  Postal  Service  may 
not  provide  electronic  mail  service  from 
point  of  origin  to  point  of  destination  (com- 
monly known  as  Generation  III  service). 

Subsection  (f)— defines  "electronics  mail 
service"  and  "telecommunications".* 


MORE  ON  SAUDI  ARABIA 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past.  I  have  been  a  vocal  opponent  of 
the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  advanced 
equipment  to  upgrade  the  offensive 
capabilities  of  the  F-15. 

I  recently  noticed  a  short  item  in  the 
New  York  Times  which  has  served  to 
reinforce  my  position.  Responding  to 
Israeli  opposition  leader  Shimon 
Peres'  statement  that  he  would  try  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  peace  with 
the  Saudis  if  his  party  were  successful 
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in  the  June  30  election,  the  Saudi  In- 
formation Minister  stated  that  his 
nation  "rejects  allegations  in  the 
enemy's  press  to  implicate  the  king- 
dom in  positions  contrary  to  its 
present  and  future  policies." 

The  use  of  the  word  "enemy"  is  dis- 
turbing to  me.  as  is  the  obvious  disin- 
terest in  ever  seeking  an  agreement 
with  Israel  to  lessen  tensions  in  the 
Middle  East.  If  the  Saudis  wUl  not  ne- 
gotiate with  the  current  government 
or  its  possible  replacement,  who  will 
they  negotiate  with? 

When  President  Carter  proposed  the 
1978  arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  he 
wrote  that  the  sale  of  the  planes  to 
Saudi  Arabia  would  "cement  their  ties 
to  the  United  States  and  advance  the 
cause  of  moderation  in  the  area."  The 
recent  Saudi  statement  indicates  to  me 
that  moderation  is  the  farthest  thing 
from  the  Saudis  mind  at  this  point, 
and  makes  the  sale  of  equipment  to 
allow  the  Saudis  to  strike  anywhere  in 
Israel  an  extremely  risky  proposition. 

I  include  a  copy  of  the  Times  article 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

Saudis  Scorn  Peres  Hint  at  Peace  Bid 

Jidda,  Saudi  Arabia.  March  23.— Saudi 
Arabia  today  rejected  a  suggestion  by  the 
Israeli  opposition  leader  Shimon  Peres  that 
he  would  try  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
peace  with  the  Saudis  if  his  Labor  Party 
wins  the  Israeli  general  elections  on  June 
30. 

Mr.  Peres  said  in  Tel  Aviv  yesterday  his 
party  would  make  an  effort  to  negotiate  the 
future  status  of  Jerusalem  with  Saudi 
Arabia  and  would  look  seriously  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  peace  with  the  Saudis. 

Mr.  Abdo  Tamani  said  the  remarks  were 
meant  for  local  consumption  in  Israel 
during  the  campaign.  "The  peace  we  want  is 
not  that  which  Peres  and  Begin  want,"  he 
said,  referring  to  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin  of  Israel.  "The  peace  we  support  is 
based  on  rights.  Justice,  international  law 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions."* 


LEGISLATION  TO  DENY  FEDER- 
AL RETIREMENT  BENEFITS  TO 
CONVICTED  FELONS 


HON.  PATRIOA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRXSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDE31.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  the  conviction  of  some  of 
our  colleagues  for  taking  bribes,  con- 
stituents would  frequently  ask  me  why 
these  felons  were  still  allowed  to  draw 
large  Government  pensions.  I  an- 
swered that  these  former  Members  of 
Congress  had  paid  in  their  annual  7 
percent  contribution  and  were,  there- 
fore, entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
pension  system.  I  knew,  however,  that 
this  contribution  accounted  for  less 
than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  their 
pensions  and  that  it  was  the  taxpayers 
who  were  picking  up  the  rest  of  the 
cost. 
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Some  constituents  asked  me  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  cut  off  the  pensions 
of  those  convicted  In  Abscam.  I  told 
them  I  could  not  do  that  because  I  re- 
membered the  Infamous  history  of 
congressional  attempts  to  do  exactly 
the  same  thing  to  Alger  Hiss.  I  remem- 
bered that  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  Hiss  v. 
Hampton,  338  F.  Supp.  1141  (1972) 
had  ruled  that  a  law  denjrlng  pension 
payments  to  a  former  employee  con- 
victed of  a  crime  was  unconstitutional 
ex  post  facto  law. 

So,  despite  the  fact  that  Federal 
pension  payments  to  those  convicted 
in  Abscam  bothers  me,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  constitutional  we 
can  do  about  it. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  want  this  sit- 
uation to  recur.  I  am.  therefore,  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  which  would 
deny  Federal  retirement  benefits  to 
any  Federal  official  In  the  retirement 
system,  including  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  is  convicted  of  a  felony, 
which  is  punishable  by  more  than  5 
years  in  jail,  which  was  committed 
while  the  individual  was  a  Federal  em- 
ployee, which  directly  Involved  that 
Federal  employment,  and  which  was 
committed  after  the  enactment  date  of 
the  act. 

Drafted  in  this  way.  the  legislation 
would  not  confront  any  constitutional 
problems.  While  it  would  do  nothing 
about  those  already  convicted  of 
crimes  against  the  public  trust,  it 
would  cut  off  from  taxpayer  support 
Federal  officials  who,  in  the  future, 
engage  in  serious  wrongdoing. 

Passage  of  legislation  of  this  sort 
would  lift  some  of  the  strain  off  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  caused  by  the 
wicked  deeds  of  a  few.9 


ELMER  B.  STAATS,  EXEMPLARY 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 
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ed,  he  never  hesitated  to  tell  us  that 
things  were  going  off  course  and  in 
need  of  attention.  Many  of  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  resulted 
In  improving  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  Crovemment  programs. 

Recently  General  Staats  worked 
with  me  in  developing  a  process  for 
meaningful  congressional  oversight  of 
Federal  programs  as  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional effort  to  control  spending.  He 
and  I  share  the  belief  that  the  Con- 
gress needs  a  more  systematic  way  of 
overseeing  and  reconsidering  Govern- 
ment policies  and  programs.  I  am 
deeply  Indebted  to  General  Staats  and 
his  fine  staff  for  much  valuable  assist- 
ance provided  to  me  and  to  my  sub- 
committee in  developing  the  Sunset 
Review  Act. 

On  March  6,  1981,  Elmer  Staats  offi- 
cially concluded  his  service  as  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States. 
His  steady  guidance  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  his  wise  coun- 
sel to  the  Congress  will  be  difficult  to 
replace.  However,  I  do  not  expect  that 
the  end  of  this  assignment  will  mean 
the  end  of  his  contributions  to  us.  I 
fully  expect  that  he  will  continue  to 
be  of  service  to  our  country. 

I  commend  General  Staats  on  his 
outstanding  service  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Nation,  and  I  wish  him  well 
in  all  his  future  endeavours.* 


HON.  GULIS  W.  LONG 

or  LonisiAHA 

nr  TBZ  HOUSE  or  RKPRESEHTATrVZS 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  recently  retired  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Elmer  B.  Staats,  on  his 
long  and  distinguished  career  as  a  ded- 
icated public  servant. 

We  all  know  of  his  outstanding  work 
as  Comptroller  General,  always  with 
the  objective  of  having  the  Govern- 
ment do  a  better  job  for  the  people. 
Under  his  guidance  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  developed  into  a 
highly  effective  arm  of  the  Congress. 

General  Staats  brought  objectivity 
to  Government.  Whenever  General 
Accounting  Office  audits  uncovered  In- 
stances of  programs  that  were  not 
giving  us  our  money's  worth  or  were 
not  achieving  the  ends  we  had  intend- 


ANGOLA  AND  THE  CLARK 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASRIIfGTOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  the  Reagan  administration 
asked  the  Congress  to  repeal  the  1976 
Clark  amendment  which  says  no  aid 
may  be  provided  to  any  group,  move- 
ment, or  individual  to  conduct  military 
or  paramilitary  operations  in  Angola 
without  congressional  approval. 

In  1976  I  led  the  fight  to  secure  the 
passage  of  that  amendment  in  the 
House.  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to 
oppose  the  administration's  effort  to 
repeal  the  Clark  amendment. 

Nothing  has  changed  in  Africa  or  in 
Angola  to  warrant  what  the  adminis- 
tration is  proposing.  The  United 
States  cannot  revert  to  a  policy  of  pro- 
viding covert  American  aid  to  antigov- 
emment  guerrillas  within  Angola 
without  alienating  the  rest  of  black 
Africa.  The  timing  of  this  action  is  es- 
pecially bad  since  it  could  adversely 
affect  the  Western-sponsored  negotia- 
tions over  Namibia. 

This  shortsighted  proposal  may  win 
the  U.S.  acclaim  in  South  Africa  but  it 
will  destroy  our  hard-won  influence  in 
the  rest  of  the  African  continent. 

The  reaction  of  African  leaders  has 
been    swift    and    harsh.    They    have 
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warned  that  U.S.  support  of  rebel 
forces  in  Angola  would  have  powerful 
repercussions  on  United  States-Afri- 
can relations.  For  example,  the  Presi- 
dent of  oil  rich  Nigeria.  Shehu  Sha- 
gari,  said  last  week: 

If  It  U  true  that  the  United  SUtes  is  to 
support  rebel  organizations  in  a  sovereign 
country  like  Angola,  then  It  Is  very  serious.  I 
do  not  think  It  will,  but  If  It  did  it  would  be 
in  defiance  not  only  of  Angola  but  of  all 
Africa. 

In  Tanzania  the  Government-owned 
newspaper  the  Daily  News  comment- 
ed: 

Such  American  action  would  be  worse 
than  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

The  major  concerns  of  leaders  of 
black  Africa  are  the  administration's 
policy  toward  Namibia  and  the  admin- 
istration's policy  concerning  apartheid 
in  South  Africa.  They  see  the  adminis- 
tration's advocacy  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Clark  amendment  as  an  effort  which 
will  turn  Africa  into  an  arena  for  ideo- 
logical battles  with  communism.  This 
they  reject. 

Furthermore,  Angola  has  provided 
vital  assistance  to  the  five  power  West- 
em  attempt  to  negotiate  a  peaceful 
political  settlement  of  the  14-year-old 
war  between  South  Africa  and  the 
guerrillas  (SWAPO)  in  Namibia.  Ef- 
forts by  African  leaders  to  secure  that 
political  settlement  and  the  subse- 
quent withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops 
from  Angola  would  colls^we  if  the 
Reagan  administration  went  ahead 
with  its  plan  to  repeal  the  Clark 
amendment  and  to  aid  Angola's  rebel 
fsu;tions. 

The  Secretary  of  State  recently  said 
the  Clark  amendment  must  be  re- 
pealed because  it  is  a  blatant  restric- 
tion on  executive  authority.  When  one 
considers  the  consequences,  it  is  an 
awesome  price  to  pay  in  order  to  satis- 
fy the  whims  of  executive  authority.* 


THE  63D  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  the  Byelorussian-American 
communities  in  the  United  States  will 
commemorate  the  63d  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic.  This  proclama- 
tion of  independence  by  the  Byelonis- 
sian  people  was  held  in  Minsk,  the 
capital  of  Byelorussia,  on  March  25, 
1918.  The  break  from  Communist 
Russia  resulted  in  retaliation  by  the 
Soviet  Government  just  10  months 
later,  crushing  that  spark  of  freedom 
by  creating  a  Byelorussian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic  within  the  Ironflsted 
grasp  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
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At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  an  all- 
Byelorussian  Congress  again  convened 
to  approve  a  second  proclamation  of 
Independence,  but  without  any  chance 
of  success. 

However,  an  intense  desire  to  be  free 
remains  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people  of  Byelorussia.  Despite  the 
oppression  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Communist  regime,  the  Byelorussians 
have  at  every  opportunity  sought  to 
maintain  their  national  identity. 

Throughout  their  history,  the  Byel- 
orussian people  have  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation  their  nation- 
al spirit  through  their  cultural 
achievements,  language,  and  rich  herit- 
age. The  knowledge  of  what  it  is  to  be 
free  and  the  determination  for  their 
renewed  freedom  continues  to  inspire 
these  valiant  people  in  their  dream  of 
reestablishing  their  homeland  as  an 
independent  nation. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  real  tragedy  that  the 
Byelorussian  people,  whose  heritage  is 
so  rich  in  the  tradition  of  democracy, 
live  under  the  oppressive  rule  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  It  is  also  unfortu- 
nate that  these  people  are  not  weU 
served  by  the  Voice  of  America.  The 
Byelorussians  are  not  allowed  to  leam 
of  the  nature  of  Soviet  expansionism 
throughout  the  world  and  the  vitality 
of  their  respective  cultural  heritages 
in  the  United  States  because  for  years 
the  Byelorussians  in  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  denied  any  VGA  broadcasts 
in  their  own  language. 

In  recent  years,  the  RFE  and  RL 
have  suffered  substantial  cutbacks  in 
both  staff  and  operations.  These  cuts 
have  seriously  impaired  the  effective- 
ness of  their  broadcasts  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  our  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  are  the  prlnclpa;  communication 
ilnk  between  the  United  States  and 
the  people  within  the  area,  these 
broadcasts  serve  as  a  valuable  vehicle 
disseminating  information  to  those 
captive  peoples  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  radios  are  our 
most  Important  nonlethal  weapons  in 
our  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Government. 

Therefore,  I  plan  to  again  introduce 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  programs  in  foreign  lan- 
guages of  the  Voice  of  America,  Radio 
Liberty,  and  Radio  Free  Europe, 
which  will  increase  their  impact  and 
effectiveness.  I  believe  that  we  must 
make  full  use  of  our  technological  ca- 
pability to  Increase  the  power, 
number,  and  performance  of  transmit- 
ters of  the  VGA.  RL,  RFE.  and  to 
extend  their  range  to  overcome,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  Soviet  interfer- 
ence by  jamming. 

As  we  commemorate  this  anniversa- 
ry of  independence,  we  also  commend 
and  acknowledge  the  courage  of  the 
Byelorussian  people.  This  anniversary 
serves  as  a  reminder  that  the  spirit  of 
freedom    continues    to    bum    in    the 
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hearts  of  the  Byelortisslan  people  de- 
spite Communist  oppression.  We  must 
reassure  those  brave  people  whose 
hiunan  rights  and  cultural  heritage 
are  held  captive,  that  they  will  contin- 
ue to  receive  our  encouragement  for 
their  goal  of  self-determination.* 


SALUTE  TO  HON.  WILLIAM  M. 
GREEN  OF  NEW  JERSEY— DIS- 
TINGUISHED CITIZEN 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  IRW  JXRSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 
•  Mr.    HOWARD.    Mr.    Speaker,    in 
behalf  of  my  colleague.  Mr.  Roe,  and 

myself  I  wish  to  state  that  on  Friday. 
March  27,  a  testimonial  celebration 
will  be  held  in  New  Jersey  in  tribute  to 
a  distinguished  citizen,  outstanding 
community  leader,  champion  of  veter- 
ans, highly  talented  musician,  and 
good  friend— the  Honorable  William 
M.  Green— whose  lifetime  of  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  to  the  public  good 
has  truly  enriched  our  community. 
State,  and  Nation.  We  know  that  you 
and  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Con- 
gress will  want  to  join  with  us  in  ex- 
tending our  warmest  greetings  and  fe- 
licitations to  him  and  share  the  pride 
of  his  good  wife.  Marion  Lois,  their 
daughter  Debbie  and  son  Billy.  Jr.  on 
this  milestone  of  achievement  in  their 
family  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  BlU  Green  is  a  real 
statesman  of  our  people  with  the 
deepest  of  compassion,  benevolence, 
unselfishness,  and  willingness  to  help 
others.  He  fought  for  our  country  in 
World  War  II  and  rose  above  the  scars 
of  war  as  a  disabled  veteran  to  attain 
success  and  esteem  In  a  diversified 
career  of  his  choosing.  Along  the  path- 
way of  life  he  has  taken  the  time  to 
help,  to  guide,  and  to  achieve  with  a 
richness  of  wisdom  that  has  endeared 
him  to  all  of  us  who  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  know  him. 

There  is  so  much  that  can  be  said 
about  BUl's  many  achievements  in  his 
quest  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
our  people  and  provide  a  better  way  of 
life  for  his  feUow  man.  With  your  per- 
mission, Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  like  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  our  historic 
journal  of  Congress  a  biographical 
sketch  of  William  Green  which  has  in- 
tertwined his  talented  artistry  and  ar- 
tistic performance  that  has  brought 
joy  and  happiness  to  our  people  with 
his  family  background,  hard  work,  and 
personal  commitment  that  has  en- 
abled him  to  eam  the  esteem  of  all  as 
a  highly  respected  businessman,  exem- 
plary soldier,  and  master  of  the  sci- 
ence of  politics  and  government,  as 
follows: 

William  M.  ORZDt 

Bom  November  30,  1908  In  New  York 
City.   His  father  manufactured  baby  car- 
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riages  in  New  York  and  died  when  he  was 
age  ten.  His  mother  sold  the  baby  carriage 
factory  and  bought  the  famous  14th  Street 
Theatre  where  people  like  Bert  Lytell.  Pau- 
line Prederick.  Seasue  Hayakawa  of  Bridge 
of  River  Kwal  fame  performed.  Sunday's 
Vaudeville  and  Dixieland  bands  perfonn- 
ances  at  the  theatre  signalled  the  beglnainc 
of  Bill  Oreen's  acclimation  to  jazz  mmlc. 
His  uncle  was  Judge  Otto  Rosalsky,  one  of 
the  original  Grand  Street  Boys,  whom  BUI 
attributes  as  being  responsible  for  his  indoc- 
trination Into  the  Democratic  party  at  the 
age  of  21  years,  working  with  some  of  the 
most  famous  Democrats  of  that  era.  BiU's 
first  vote  went  to  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt in  1933.  In  laU  1934.  he  moved  from 
New  York  City  to  North  Brunswick  Town- 
ship. New  Jersey,  and  opened  his  first  night 
club  and  restaurant  on  Route  One. 

Over  the  years  to  1941.  BlU  had  his 
famous  Dixieland  Band  that  played  aU  of 
the  prominent  universities  throughout  the 
country.  In  early  1942  he  enlisted  In  the 
U.SJ*.R.,  the  42nd  Navy  Sea  Bees,  the  first 
regiment  of  Sea  Bees  in  the  county,  and 
served  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  on  seven  is- 
lands. BiU  was  disabled  and  hospitsaized  and 
honorably  discharged  In  1945.  He  then  oiBa- 
nlzed  the  Clark  Moetz  Post  V.P.W.  in  Nocth 
Brunswick.  New  Jersey.  Upon  his  homeoom- 
Ing  he  reopened  his  night  club  and  restau- 
rant and  had  the  greatest  names  of  Jas 
music  play  with  his  band— Louis  Armstrooc 
Jack  Teagarden.  Sidney  Becket.  Pee  Wee 
Russel,  Miff  Mole.  Fyrle  Olerm,  Bobby 
Racket.  WUd  Bill  E>avidson  and  numerous 
others.  He  also  managed  one  of  America's 
greatest  jazz  singers.  Lee  WUey  from  Port 
Gibson.  Oklahoma. 

In  1946  BUI  Green  started  through  the 
chairs  In  the  New  Jersey  SUte  V.F  W  orga- 
nization and  in  his  travels  campaigned  for 
the  first  term  of  the  now  Dean  of  the  New 
Jersey  Congressional  Delegation.  The  Hon- 
orable Peter  Rodino.  In  1949  BiU  became 
the  first  New  Jersey  World  War  n  State 
Conmiander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  He  also  took  on  the  State  Chairman- 
ship for  the  election  of  Elmer  Wene  of  Vine- 
land  for  Governor  along  with  Jim  Bishop 
who  handled  the  pubUc  relations  and  pub- 
Uclty  for  that  campaign. 

BiU  often  speaks  of  his  first  meeting  back 
in  194<  with  our  former  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  the  City  of  Boston  where  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  running  for  Congress  the 
first  time  and  where  BiU  became  a  friend 
and  supporter  of  his  throughout  the  foUow- 
Ing  years.  President  Kennedy  and  BiU 
served  on  the  Eastern  States  Conference  of 
the  VJ-.W.  together.  BIU  felt  very  deeply 
about  President  Kennedy's  assassination. 
Through  the  Lions  Club  of  Asbury  Park. 
New  Jersey— as  Chairman— he  raised  the 
necessary  funds  to  buUd  a  statue  and  have 
the  park  named  tn  Jack  Kennedys  memory. 

In  1949  BUI  met  with  President  Truman  in 
the  Oval  Office  in  regards  to  the  forthcom- 
ing election  of  Elmer  Wene,  and  there  on 
the  President's  desk  first  saw  the  stgn.  "The 
Buck  Stops  Here." 

In  19M  BUI  Green  sold  his  famous  Rustic 
Lodge  and  settled  In  Asbury  Park  where  he 
purchased  a  night  club  and  restaurant  on 
Summerfleld  and  Cookman  Avenues,  and 
operated  same  untU  I9M.  AU  time  greats  in 
the  entertainment  world— Duke  ElllngtOD. 
Count  Basle.  Louis  Armstrong.  Uonel 
Hampton  and  others  too  numerous  to  dmb- 
tion— visited  and  played  in  his  most  prestig- 
ious night  club  and  restaurant.  BiU  was 
Chairman  of  the  State  Veterans  Committee 
for  the  election  of  D.S.  Senator  Harrison 
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WUlianu  and  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 
He  wms  elected  National  Council  Member  of 
the  VJ.W.  representing  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  New  Jersey  in  1950-1951. 

In  1952  he  served  on  the  National  Secu- 
rity Committee  of  the  V.P.W.  and  on  July 
36,  1960  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Big 
Ten  Conference  Committee  of  the  V.P.W. 
He  was  appointed  in  1954  as  the  National 
Vice  Chairman  of  Community  Services  in 
the  United  States  and  also  appointed  to  the 
National  Civil  Defense  Committee  of  the 
V.P.W.  in  1960.  He  was  elected  President  of 
the  Lions  Club  of  Asbury  Park  in  the  1960's. 
He  has  held  membership  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Navy  League,  the  B.P.O.E., 
and  Musician's  Union.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  American  Legion,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  Jewish  Wsw  Veterans,  and  holds 
Life  Membership  in  the  Veterans  of  Poreign 
Wars.  He  is  also  a  Notary  Public  of  New 
Jersey. 

Bill  Green  was  elected  Municipal  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Asbury 
Park  in  June  of  1973,  a  post  he  continues  to 
hold  with  distinction.  He  has  served  the 
City  of  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey  as  Conven- 
tion Director,  Building  Inspector,  Director 
of  Inspections:  also.  Secretary  to  Freeholder 
Ray  Kramer  in  charge  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  in  Monmouth  County  and  Assist- 
ant Supervisor  of  the  Monmouth  County 
Highway  Department. 

Throughout  the  years  he  has  served  on 
many  civic  and  charitable  organizations  in- 
cluding the  Heart  Fund,  Cerebral  Palsy, 
Cancer  Fund.  Infantile  Paralysis,  etc.  He 
has  served  as  Campaign  Manager  for  three 
city  elections,  and  Campaign  Manager  on 
two  County  Freeholder  campaigns  for  Ray 
Kramer  who  is  now  Mayor  of  Asbury  Park. 
Bill  ran  for  City  Council  unsuccessfully  In 
1977  in  a  tight  election. 

Among  his  acquaintances  over  the  years 
Bill  Green  is  especially  proud  of  his  associ- 
ation with  four  Presidents,  Secretary  Mar- 
shall, generals,  admirals,  F.  Cardinal  SpeU- 
man,  Bernard  Baruch,  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  men.  many  State  Senators,  As- 
semblymen and  Assemblywomen,  municipal 
councUmen  and  councllwomen,  and  Mayors; 
also  some  of  the  greatest  ja^  musicians  In 
the  world  either  played  with  and  for  him  or 
were  close  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  quality  of  Bill 
Green's  leadership  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  in  his  political,  civic,  musical, 
and  business  pursuits  are  applauded 
by  aU  of  us.  A  gentleman  of  great  stat- 
ure and  fortitude  he  has  walked  hand 
in  hand  with  other  giants  of  national 
and  international  renown  in  the  politi- 
cal arena,  the  entertainment  world, 
the  business  community,  and  the  bat- 
tlefield, second  to  none,  in  his  chosen 
fields  of  endeavor  and  expertise. 

We  are  pleased  to  seek  this  national 
recognition  of  Bill  Green's  lifetime  of 
good  works  and  extend  our  heartiest 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
him  and  his  family  for  continued  suc- 
cess and  happiness.  We  do  indeed 
salute  the  Honorable  William  M. 
Green,  a  tnily  great  American.* 
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HEALTH  MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Health  Management 
E>evelopment  Act  of  1981.  This  bill  is 
the  first  direct,  balanced  approach  to 
solving  the  shortage  of  training  capac- 
ity for  qualified  managers  in  all  kinds 
of  health  service  agencies.  The  bill 
modifies  and  extends  existing  efforts 
to  help  colleges  and  universities  re- 
spond to  this  need.  It  introduces  com- 
plementary efforts  to  assure  more  ef- 
fective use  of  the  past  and  present 
Federal  investment  in  the  field. 

Federal  support  for  health  manpow- 
er education  programs  will  be  reduced 
by  some  60  percent  in  1982  under  the 
administraton  budget  plans.  Trained 
health  managers,  however,  are  still  in 
short  supply  and  will  remain  so  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  bill  focuses  our 
attention  on  this  specific  problem 
which  has  been  frequently  overlooked 
because  the  role  of  adminstrators  is 
not  as  dramatic  as  that  of  some  other 
health  workers. 

We  can  reduce  Federal  health  ex- 
penses by  reducing  eligibility  and  by 
tighter  management  control  in  Gov- 
ernment. But  hundreds  of  millions  of 
medicare,  medicaid,  and  other  Federal 
program  dollars  will  continue  to  flow 
to  health  services  providers  which  lack 
appropriate  trained  management.  We 
should  also  deal  with  cost  reduction  at 
the  community  level,  by  assuring  the 
availability  of  qualified  management 
for  the  health  services  where  the 
money  is  spent. 

Competition  can  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness, cost  and  quality  of  health 
services.  In  most  communities,  trained 
health  administrators  are  found  only 
in  large  hospitals.  A  lack  of  strong 
management  limits  the  ability  of  small 
hospitals,  home  health  agencies, 
health  centers,  HMO's,  and  other  serv- 
ices to  compete  with  high-cost  sys- 
tems. Every  successful  business  consid- 
ers management  development  an  es- 
sential investment.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment invests  very  little  in  develop- 
ing management  for  its  huge  health 
business.  With  better  management,  we 
would  have  less  fraud  and  abuse  be- 
cause there  would  be  better  control. 

The  bill  provides  three  carefully  tar- 
geted new  authorities: 

First,  it  will  provide  support  to  recy- 
cle faculty  members  from  fields  which 
are  facing  decreasing  enrollments  to 
meet  the  increasing  need  in  health  ad- 
ministration. This  is  a  cost-effective 
way  of  meeting  several  problems. 

Second,  it  wiU  assure  the  availability 
of  skill  improvement  courses  in  such 
topics  as  financial  management  and 
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personnel  management  for  people  now 
in  key  management  positions. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  seed  money 
to  help  universities  redirect  both 
short-  and  long-term  training  to  areas 
of  high  national  priority  such  as  home 
health  agency  msmagement  and  rural 
hospital  management,  and  in  such 
topics  SIS  productivity  Improvement. 

There  is  a  unique  and  appropriate 
Federal  role  in  health  management 
development.  Health  services  expend 
large  sums  of  public  funds.  There  Is  an 
opportunity  to  use  a  very  modest  in- 
vestment to  improve  the  managerial 
control  of  those  funds.  Better  person- 
nel management  will  improve  the  utili- 
zation of  manpower  produced  at  high 
public  expense,  contributing  to  de- 
creased demand  and  cost  containment. 
It  will  also  make  rural  and  under- 
served  health  services  more  profes- 
sionally attractive.  There  are  concrete 
examples  of  this  impact  in  many  com- 
munities, but  there  are  not  enough. 

Since  Federal  support  for  health  ad- 
ministration education  began.  Just  3 
years  ago,  the  effectiveness  of  this  ap- 
proach has  been  demonstrated.  The 
training  programs  have  expanded 
courses  for  people  on  the  job.  The 
number  of  graduates  has  increased 
and  non-Federal  support  has  in- 
creased. This  bill  will  accelerate  this 
process,  almost  doubling  the  assured 
non-Federal  contribution. 

The  production  of  graduates  has, 
only  in  the  last  2  years,  reached  the 
point  where  the  marketplace  has  di- 
rected almost  half  away  from  big  gen- 
eral hospitals.  But  it  has  not  begun  to 
fill  the  jobs  in  rural  health,  home 
health  agencies,  HMO's,  group  prac- 
tices, emergency  systems,  and  others. 
Good  management  is  needed  in  every 
one  if  the  administration's  objectives 
are  to  be  met. 

The  text  of  the  Health  Management 
Development  Act  of  1981  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Services 
Management  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  Effective  with  respect  to  appropri- 
ations under  section  791  of  the  I>ublic 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  295h)  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983,  such 
section  791  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CAPACITY  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  FOR  GRADUATE 
PROGRAMS  IN  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  791.  (a)  From  funds  appropriated 
under  subsection  (d),  the  Secretary  shall 
make  annual  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  educational  entities  (excluding 
accredited  schools  of  public  health)  to  sup- 
port the  graduate  educational  programs  of 
such  entities  in  health  services  administra- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  grant  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a)  to  an  educa- 
tioriBl  entity  with  an  application  approved 
under  subsection  (c)  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  appropriated  under  subsection  (d) 
for  such  fiscal  year  divided  by  the  number 
of  educational  entities  which  have  applica- 
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tions  for  grants   for  such  fiscal  year  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (c). 

"(c)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  an  application  therefor 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  before 
such  time  as  he  shall  by  regrulatlon  pre- 
scribe and  has  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  application  shall  be  in  such  form, 
and  submitted  in  such  manner,  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  submitted  under  paragraph  (1) 
unless— 
"(A)  such  application— 
"(i)  contains  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  in  the  school  year  (as  de- 
fined in  regulations  of  the  Secretary)  begin- 
ning in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appli- 
cant receives  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
that— 

"(I)  at  least  25  Individuals  will  complete 
the  graduate  educational  program  for  which 
such  application  is  submitted;  and 

"(II)  such  entity  shall  expend  or  obligate 
at  least  $150,000  in  funds  from  non-Federal 
sources  to  conduct  such  programs; 

"(ii)  contains  assurances  satisfactory   to 
the  Secretary  that  the  program  for  which 
such  application  was  submitted  shall  pro- 
vide, or  plans  to  provide  within  12  months,  a 
concentration  or  s[>ecial  emphasis  on  one  or 
more  of  the  following: 
"(I)  health  planning  and  (>olicy: 
"(II)  ambulatory  care  services; 
"(III)  primary  care  services; 
"(IV)  long-term  care; 
"(V)  home  health  services; 
"(VI)  multi-unit  systems; 
"(VII)  hetdth  maintenance  organizations 
and  other  prepaid  services  systems; 
"(VIII)  mental  health  services:  and 
"(IX)  any  other  health  service  system  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  require  special 
emphasis;  and 

"(iii)  contains  such  other  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe; 
and 

"(B)  the  program  for  which  such  applica- 
tion was  submitted  has  been  accredited  for 
the  training  of  individuals  for  health  serv- 
ices administration  by  a  recognized  body  ap- 
proved for  such  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of 
Eklucation  and  meets  such  other  quality 
standards  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  or 
disapprove  an  application  submitted  under 
paragraph  (1)  except  after  consultation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Health  Professions  Education. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  under  this  section  $4,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1983.  and  $5,250,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations under  section  749  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  294s)  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982.  such 
section  749  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"HEALTH  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION  STUDENT 
TRAINEESHIPS 

"Sec.  749.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  educational  en- 
tities (excluding  accredited  schools  of  public 
health)  for  traineeships  for  students  en- 
rolled in  a  program  to  the  entity  in  health 
services  administration  which  is  accredited 
by  a  body  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education  and  which  meets 
such  other  quality  standards  as  the  Secre- 
tary by  regulation  may  prescribe.  The 
amount  of  any  grant  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
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"(b)  Traineeships  awarded  under  grants 
made  under  subsection  (a)— 

"(1)  shall  be  awarded  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, 

"(2)  may  be  awarded  only  to  students  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  defined  In  section 
I01(aK20)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  or  citizens  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 

"(3)  shall  provide  for  tuition  and  fees  and 
such  stipends  and  allowances  (Including 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  and  depend- 
ency allowances)  for  the  trainees  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  necessary. 

"(c)  No  grant  for  traineeships  may  be 
made  under  subsection  (a)  unless  an  appli- 
cation therefor  has  been  submitted  to,  and 
approved  by,  the  Secretary.  Such  applica- 
tion shaU  be  In  such  form,  be  submitted  in 
such  manner,  and  contain  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  by  regulation  may  pre- 
scribe. Each  applicant  for  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  provide  assurances  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  funds  received  under 
the  grant  shall  be  awarded  for  traineeships 
to  individuals  who  have  received  a  baccalau- 
reate degree. 

"(d)  For  pajonents  under  grants  under 
subsection  (a),  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982,  $2,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983. 
and  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984.". 

Sec.  4.  Subpart  III  of  part  C  of  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  749  the  following 
new  sections: 

"NATIONAL  PRIORITY  CURRICULDM  IMPROVE- 
MENT PROJECTS  POR  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  Ol 
HEALTH  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  750.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  assist  educational  institutions  with 
accredited  graduate  programs  in  health 
services  administration  to  meet  the  costs  of 
developing  new.  improved,  and  expanded 
curricula  to  improve  short-term  and  long- 
term  health  management  training.  Such 
curricula  may  include— 

"(1)  health  services  finance: 

"(2)  health  services  marketing; 

"(3)  health  services  accounting; 

"(4)  health  economics; 

"(5)  epidemiology  and  health  planning; 

"(6)  health  policy,  law,  and  regulation; 

"(7)  quality  assurance  and  assessment; 

"(8)  health  information  systems; 

"(9)  management  of  primary  and  ambula- 
tory care;  and 

"(10)  health  services  organization  and 
management  for  students  in  other  health 
disciplines; 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  'accredited  program  in  health  services 
administration'  means  a  graduate  program 
which  is  accredited  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing individuals  in  health  services  adminis- 
tration by  a  t)ody  approved  for  such  purpose 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

■•(c)  For  the  purpose  of  grants  under  sub- 
section (a),  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  $3,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983, 
and  $4,250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984. 

"CRITICAL  SHORTAGE  FACULTY  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS 

"Sec.  750A.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  assist  educational  institutions  with 
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accredited  graduate  programs  In  health 
services  administration  to  meet  the  costs  of 
establishing  and  operating  programs  to  de- 
velop health  administration  faculty  in  fields 
of  national  shortage.  Such  faculty  develop- 
ment programs  shall  train  individuals  in 
health  and  management  disciplines  that 
are,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
under-represented  in  programs  in  health 
servlc«8  administration  and  which  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  national  health  services  admin- 
istration training  requirements. 

•■(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  unless  an  application  therefor  is 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  an  application  shall  be  in  such 
form,  be  submitted  in  such  manner,  and 
contain  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may  not  ap- 
prove an  application  for  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  such  application  contains 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that  at  least  three  individuals  shall  com- 
plete the  program  in  each  year  for  which  an 
application  is  made. 

"(c)  Grant  funds  awarded  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  used  to  provide  12  month 
fellowships  to  individuals  who— 

••(1)  have  rec«ived  a  doctoral  degree  or 
equivalent  professional  recognition  in  a  dis- 
cipline determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
underrepresented  In  programs  in  health 
services  administration  and  necessary  to  im- 
prove training  in  health  care  management; 
and 

••(2)  agree  to  serve  as  a  faculty  member 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years  in  a 
program  in  health  services  admlnlstratlMi. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  accredited  program  in  health  services 
administration'  means  a  graduate  program 
which  is  accredited  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing individuals  in  health  administration  by 
a  body  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  grants  under  sub- 
section (a),  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  $2,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983, 
and  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984. 

"MANAGEMiaiT  TRAXNIHG  POR  HEALTH  CAKE 
PROFESSIONALS 

"Sec.  750B.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  and  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
and  nonprofit  private  education  institutions 
and  other  nonprofit  private  entities  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  nondegree 
management  training  programs  for  physi- 
cians, nurses,  other  providers  of  health  care, 
administrators  in  health  care  facilities  and 
in  State  and  local  health  agencies  and 
health  planning  agencies.  In— 

"(1)  health  systems  management; 

"(2)  health  policy,  planning,  and  regula- 
tion: 

"(3)  health  financial  management: 

"(4)  management  of  interagency  and  in- 
terfacUity  collaboration;  and 

"(5)  the  management  of  small  rural  and 
inner  city  health  services. 

"(bXl)  The  amount  of  any  grant  or  con- 
tract under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  No  grant  may  be 
made  or  contract  entered  into  unless  an  ap- 
plication therefor  is  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  Such  an  applica- 
tion shall  be  in  such  form,  submitted  in 
such  manner,  and  contain  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulaUon  pre- 
scribe. 
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"(2)  The  SecreUry  shaU.  to  the  extent 
feasible.  nuUke  gnrnts  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts under  subsection  (a)  for  training  pro- 
grams Ln  such  a  manner  that  there  Is  an  ap- 
propriate geographic  distribution  of  the 
training  programs. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  maldng  grants  and 
contracts  under  subsection  (a),  there  are  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  $1,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982. 
11.500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  and  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984.".« 


BYELORUSSIAN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MHUCENT  FENWICK 

OP  NSW  jntSKY 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRZSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1981 

•  Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
the  Members'  attention  to  the  fact 
that  today  is  the  63d  anniversary  of 
the  Proclamation  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic,  which  took 
place  in  Minsk  on  this  day  in  1918. 

Unfortunately,  shortly  after  this 
proclamation.  Lenin's  Moscow  govern- 
ment arranged  the  proclamation  of  its 
own  colonial  state,  the  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

Since  then,  perhaps  as  many  as  6 
million  of  the  Byelorussian  people 
have  been  murdered  or  deported  to 
the  concentration  camps  of  Siberia. 
The  Byelonissian  language  and  cul- 
ture have  been  suppressed,  and  Byelo- 
russian prisoners  of  conscience  have 
languished  in  Soviet  jails. 

I  hope  that  this  last  great  empire 
will  soon  begin  to  let  the  captive  na- 
tions go  free.  Until  then,  we  owe  the 
captive  people  our  efforts  to  speak— at 
least— on  their  behalf.* 


THE  63D  ANNIVERfiARY  OP  THE 
BIELARUSIAN  NATIONAL  RE- 
PUBLIC INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNHO 

OP  nxiMois 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
March  25  marks  the  63d  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Bielarusian 
National  Republic,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  in  commemo- 
rating this  important  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  free  peoples. 

The  Bielarusian  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee of  Chicago,  ni.,  is  sponsoring  a 
commemorative  banquet  and  program 
to  mark  this  occasion  on  Sunday. 
March  29.  at  1  p.m.  at  the  Regency 
Inn.  5319  West  Dlversey  Avenue  in 
Chicago,  and  I  send  my  greetings  to  all 
those  participating  In  this  important 
event. 

The  Bielarusian  people  have  been 
known  under  most  confusing  and  im- 
proper terminology  in  English  as  Bye- 
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lorussians  and  White  Russians.  That 
terminology  is  incorrect  and  offensive 
to  Bielanisian  national  pride,  because 
it  was  taken  from  the  Russian  lan- 
guage and  not  the  Bielarusian  lan- 
guage. The  Bielarusian  Coordinating 
Committee  of  Chicago,  111.,  has  in- 
formed me  that  the  people  of  their 
country  prefer  to  be  called  Bielaru- 
sians  and  the  country  of  their  ances- 
try be  called  Bielarus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  statement  on  the  oc- 
cupation and  oppression  of  Bielarus  by 
Soviet  Russia  issued  by  the  Bielaru- 
sian Coordinating  Committee  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  follows  as  weU  as  a  list  of 
several  resolutions  passed  last  year  by 
the  Commemorative  Assembly  of  the 
62d  Anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  Bielarus: 

The  date  of  March  25  is  a  symbol  of  na- 
tional unity  and  solidarity  of  the  Bielaru- 
sians  in  diaspora.  It  has  been  observed  each 
year  to  give  support  and  encouragement  to 
Bielarusian  people  in  their  homeland  con- 
trolled by  Communist  Moscow:  to  inform 
the  Free  World  of  the  desires  of  the  Bielar- 
usian people  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  free 
of  Russian  domination  and  control:  and  to 
seek  sympathy,  understanding  and  support 
for  the  Bielarusian  freedom  cause,  and  for 
the  human,  national,  and  social  rights  of 
the  Bielarusian  people  among  the  friendly 
nations  of  the  world. 

Though  one  hears  a  lot  about  labor  and 
social  unrest  and  struggle  for  human  and 
national  rights  In  Poland,  the  people  in  Bie- 
larus are  not  dormant  in  this  respect  either. 
One  hardly  hears  about  their  activities  be- 
cause the  country  is  hermetically  Isolated 
and  the  people  have  been  living  under  more 
political  restrictions  and  repressions.  The 
most  recent  unrest,  however,  recorded  in 
Bielanv.  was  last  June  in  Minsk  when  one 
hundred  workers  demonstrated  their  de- 
mands for  Improved  working  and  living  con- 
ditions and  spoke  in  favor  of  organizing  an 
independent  workers  union. 

The  Bielarusian  Americans  are  well  aware 
of  the  intolerable  conditions  in  Soviet  Bie- 
larus today  due  to  the  Communist  Russian 
control  over  the  Bielarusian  people. 

REsoLtmoifs  Adopted  by  the  CoiomfORA- 
xrvK  Assembly  op  the  62d  Awniversahy  op 

THE  DECIARATIOM  OP  INDEPENDENCE  OP  BIE- 
LARUS 

The  Bielanisian  Americans  of  Chicago, 
who  have  assembled  this  30th  day  of  March. 
A.D.  1980,  at  2:00  p.m..  at  the  Regency  Inn. 
5319  West  Dlversey  Avenue  in  Chicago,  to 
commemorate  the  62d  Anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  Bielarus 
(Byelorussia)  have  affirmed  the  following 
resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Americans  of  Bielar- 
usian descent  and  origin  in  Chicago  support 
the  President  and  the  United  States  Oov- 
emments  policies  pertaining  to  Afghani- 
stan and  the  Summer  Olympics  In  Moscow. 
Bielarus  (Byelorussia)  as  one  of  the  first 
preys  of  Communist  Russian  aggression  and 
occupation  in  the  I920's  Is  still  occupied  by 
Russia. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Bielarusian  Ameri- 
cans go  on  record  of  supporting  our  Presi- 
dent and  the  United  States  Government  In 
buUdlng  a  strong  America  morally,  economi- 
cally, physically,  and  militarily  in  order  to 
achieve  balance  of  power  in  the  world. 

3.  Resolved.  That  this  assembly  petition 
our  American  Government  to  help  a  Bielar- 
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usian  descendant  Michal  Kukabaka  and 
others  to  obtain  release  from  the  Soviet 
prisons  and  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  to 
any  free  country  in  the  West. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  petition  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  funds  for 
broadcasts  in  the  Bielarusian  langage  over 
the  Voice  of  America. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  petition  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  funds  to 
expand  broadcasts  in  the  non-Russian  lan- 
guages over  Radio  Liberty,  which  is  the  only 
hope  of  truth  to  the  Russian-enslaved  non- 
Russian  peoples  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  petition  our  Govern- 
ment to  lend  support  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  political  Independence  for  Bielarus 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  to  the  cause 
of  Poland,  the  Baltic  States,  Afghanistan 
and  others. 

Dated  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  this  30th  day  of 
March,  A.D.  1980. 

Bielarusian  Coordinating  CoianTTEE 

OP  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  join 
Americans  of  Bielarvisian  heritage  in 
Chicago  and  all  over  this  Nation  as 
they  celebrate  this  63d  annivesary  of 
Bielanisian  independence  and  the 
nobel  ideals  of  freedom.  As  Americans 
we  must  continue  to  work  for  the  day 
when  the  courageous  people  of  Bie- 
larus can  enjoy  the  the  blessings  of 
liberty  and  national  self-determina- 
tion.* 


TOWARD  A  BETTER  WORLD 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  year  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee celebrates  its  75th  anniversary. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  the  accomplishments 
of  this  pioneer  human  relations  orga- 
nization. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee 
was  foimded  In  1906  in  response  to  a 
series  of  "pogroms"  in  Czarist  Russia, 
in  which  thousands  of  Jews  were  left 
homeless.  Recognizing  that  the  anti- 
Semitism  which  promoted  this  perse- 
cution is  intimately  Involved  with  the 
problems  which  affect  all  minority 
groups,  the  committee  has  since  dedi- 
cated itself  to  the  advancement  of  civil 
and  human  rights  the  world  over.  The 
AJC  is  representative  of  a  i>eople  who 
have  consistently  struggled  in  order  to 
maintain  their  religious  and  cultural 
identity.  The  periods  of  oppression 
which  have  clouded  their  history  serve 
only  to  intensify  the  Jewish  commit- 
ment to  human  freedom  and  dignity. 
In  this  tradition,  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  has  become  acutely  aware 
of  the  need  to  develop  mutual  under- 
standing among  America's  many  dif- 
ferent religious,  racial,  and  ethnic 
groups. 

For  seven  decades,  the  AJC  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  fight  against  bigotry 
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and  discrimination  in  this  country.  As 
the  committee  works  toward  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  the  Jewish 
conmiunity.  the  scope  of  its  activities 
and  Its  goals  reflects  national  concern. 
The  AJC  has  worked  to  assure  greater 
opportunities  for  jobs,  housing,  and 
schooling  for  all  Americans,  It  has 
published  a  five- volume  "Studies- In- 
Prejudice"  series  and  has  established  a 
pioneering  institute  on  pluralism  and 
group  identity  aimed  at  depolarizing 
tensions  between  white  ethnics  and 
blacks.  I  applaud  the  humanitarian  ef- 
forts of  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee in  these  directions. 

The  concerns  of  this  unique  human 
relations  agency  do  not  remain  con- 
fined to  our  country's  borders.  The 
AJC  helps  mobilize  world  public  opin- 
ion against  manifestations  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  Arab  lands,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  other  countries.  It  has  sup- 
ported the  establishment  of  the  demo- 
cratic state  of  Israel  and  has  consist- 
ently assisted  Israel's  efforts  to  safe- 
guard her  existence  in  the  Middle 
East.  In  addition,  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  has  supported  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  ef- 
forts to  advance  human  rights 
throughout  the  world. 

I  congratulate  the  AJC  for  its  75- 
year  contribution  to  the  field  of 
human  relations.  Its  work  has  been 
both  a  symbol  of  achievement  and  a 
symbol  of  hope.  Much  has  already 
been  done  to  advance  the  cause  of 
human  rights,  yet  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  stands  to  remind  us 
that  if  we  continue  to  fight  against 
social  injustices,  a  better  world  awaits 
us.  Needless  to  say,  I  intend  to  contin- 
ue working  with  the  committee  to  help 
make  our  mutual  goals  a  reality .« 
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HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OP  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
of  us  are  familiar  with  the  many  argu- 
ments that  can  be  made  against  the 
President  s  personal  income  tax  cut 
proposal,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  cut.  But.  so  far.  there 
has  been  a  dangerous  lack  of  discus- 
sion and  debate  over  the  President's 
proposal  for  a  business  tax  cut,  a 
slightly  modified  10-5-3.  Passing  the 
President's  10-5-3  proposal  without 
proper  consideration  of  the  conse- 
quences to  both  our  tax  code  and  our 
economic  health  would  be  extremely 
foolish.  Consequently.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  point  out 
some  interesting  facts  relating  to  the 
proposal. 
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First,  although  the  10-5-3  proposal 
is  designed  to  increase  Investment  in 
the  United  States  as  a  way  to  Improve 
our  economic  health,  the  latest  Com- 
merce Department  statistics  show  that 
U.S.  business  Investment  in  the  last  5 
years  has  already  been  at  its  highest 
level  since  World  War  II. 

Second,  a  recent  study  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  shows  that 
depreciation  rates  in  the  United  States 
are  already  among  the  fastest  in  the 
world,  and  that  passage  of  the  10-5-3 
proposal  would  make  U.S.  writeoffs 
the  fastest  anywhere. 

Third,  while  businesses  continue  to 
complain  about  excessive  taxation,  the 
effective  corporate  tax  rate  has  stead- 
ily declined  from  38  percent  in  1954  to 
29  percent  in  1968  to  18.6  percent  in 
1978.  And,  the  share  of  Federal  rev- 
enues accounted  for  by  corporate 
taxes  has  declined  from  30  percent  of 
Federal  receipts  in  1955  to  20  percent 
in  1969  and  13.9  percent  in  1980. 

Fourth,  the  10-5-3  proposal  would 
distort  investment  decisions  by  making 
the  depreciation  lifetimes  of  some 
items  drastically  shorter  than  their 
actual  useful  lives.  In  addition,  since 
the  10-5-3  proposal  would  be  phased 
in  over  5  years,  some  business  invest- 
ment might  actually  be  postponed  in 
order  to  benefit  from  the  increasing 
tax  breaks. 

Fifth,  the  10-5-3  proposal  offers  a 
random,  across-the-board  approach  to 
providing  assistance  to  Industries  and 
businesses  in  the  United  States.  It  will 
not  help  the  auto  and  steel  industries 
which  have  no  profits  against  which  to 
take  depreciation  deductions,  nor  will 
it  help  many  high-technology  indus- 
tries which  already  have  as  rapid,  or 
more  rapid,  depreciation  schedules.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  10-5-3  proposal 
will  help  some  industries  which  do  not 
need  assistance,  such  as  the  communi- 
cations industry. 

Sixth,  the  10-5-3  proposal  is  incredi- 
bly expensive.  It  will  cut  corporate 
taxes  by  $60  billion  annually  starting 
in  1986. 

Seventh,  under  current  rates  of  in- 
flation, the  10-5-3  proposal,  combined 
with  the  existing  investment  tax 
credit,  would  actually  produce  nega- 
tive tax  rates  for  many  corporations. 
In  effect,  the  Government  would  actu- 
ally be  passing  the  companies  rather 
than  taxing  them. 

I  think  that  these  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  look 
them  over  and  give  them  some 
thought.  There  are  alternatives  to  the 
10-5-3  proposal,  and  the  Congress 
would  be  negligent  if  it  did  not  consid- 
er them,  as  well.  I  especially  direct  my 
colleagues  attention  to  the  first  year 
capital  recovery  sjrstem  proposed  by 
Harvard  professors.  Dale  Jorgensen 
and  Alan  Auerbach,  which  has  been 
endorsed  by,  among  others,  the  New 
York   Times   and   Fortune   magazine. 
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and  which  Congressman  Hsttel  has 
introduced  as  H.R.  2525.  As  its  name 
Implies,  the  Jorgensen-Auerbach  pro- 
posal allows  businesses  to  take  their 
depreciation  deduction  for  an  invest- 
ment all  in  its  first  year.  The  proposal 
also  reduces  the  number  of  asset 
classes  from  the  current  130  to  ap- 
proximately 30,  and  allows  taxpayers 
to  choose  between  the  first  year  capi- 
tal recovery  system  and  the  current 
system. 

I  believe  that  the  first  year  capital 
recovery  system  proposal  is  superior  to 
the  10-5-3  proposal  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First,  the  first  year  capital  recovery 
system  is  completely  neutral  and  con- 
sistent with  the  efficient  allocation  of 
capital.  As  mentioned  before,  10-5-3  is 
not.  The  first  year  system  provides  de- 
preciation deductions  that  match  the 
actual  decline  in  the  real  value  of  the 
assets  invested  in:  and.  since  it  pro- 
vides the  entire  deduction  in  the  first 
year,  it  Is  not  affected  by  inflation. 
The  10-5-3  provides  depreciation 
schedules  which  are  far  shorter  than 
the  actual  useful  lives  of  assets;  and. 
depending  on  the  Inflation  rate,  dis- 
torts the  tax  rates  accordingly. 

Second,  while  the  first  year  capital 
recovery  system  provides  for  the  effi- 
cient allocation  of  capital,  it  still  sim- 
plifies the  current  system  of  depred- 
ation. According  to  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  the  first  year 
system  would  help  make  things  easier 
primarily  for  smaller  firms  while  the 
10-5-3  proposal  is  more  directed 
toward  helping  larger  firms.  Since 
smaller  firms  currently  have  the  most 
difficulty  dealing  with  the  complexity 
of  our  existing  depreciation  law,  the 
first  year  proposal  seems  like  the 
better  solution. 

Third,  since  the  first  year  capital  re- 
covery proposal  allows  businesses  to 
take  all  of  an  asset's  depreciation  de- 
duction in  its  first  year,  it  gives  a  very 
strong,  immediate  incentive  for  in- 
creased business  Investment. 

Fourth,  as  proposed  in  HJl.  2525. 
the  first  year  capital  recovery  system 
would  cost  about  the  same  as  the  10- 
5-3  proposal  during  its  first  year,  but 
cost  far  less  in  the  long  ruiL  The  first 
year  ssrstem  would  allow  us  to  balance 
the  budget  sooner  than  with  10-5-3. 
while  still  providing  a  strong  incentive 
for  new  investment. 

While  I  do  not  expect  that  my  argu- 
ments here  will  persuade  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  abandon  the  10-5-3 
proposal  and  quickly  pass  the  Jorgen- 
sen-Auerbach first  year  capital  recov- 
ery system  alternative.  I  am  hopeful 
that  they  will  spark  some  new  interest 
in  more  carefully  analyzing  the  10-5-3 
proposal  and  taking  a  good  look  at 
some  of  the  alternatives.* 
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ACCOMPLICE  TO  TERROR 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  WKW  YORK 
m  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Including  In  today's  Rbcord  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Anthony  Lewis  concern- 
ing U.S.  policy  toward  Argentina 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  March  22. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  en- 
gaged in  massive  and  brutal  violations 
of  human  rights  including  kidnaping 
of  thoiisands  of  citizens,  many  of  them 
tortured  and  killed,  many  never  heard 
from,  many  placed  in  Nazi-like  prison 
camps.  Yet  the  administration  gave 
Argentina's  President-designate,  Gen. 
Roberto  Viola,  a  warm  welcome  when 
he  visited  Washington  last  week,  and 
Indeed,  issued  statements  praising  Ar- 
gentina for  improving  human  rights. 
Despite  the  administration's  praise, 
thousands  of  Argentines  remain  miss- 
ing, imprisoned,  and  harassed.  Our 
embrace  of  the  Argentine  Government 
sanctions  its  atrocious  policies  and 
makes  us  an  accomplice  to  its  terror. 

Mr.  Lewis  makes  an  excellent  point 
which  I  would  like  to  stress  to  my  col- 
leagues: How  can  we  condemn  the 
Kremlin  for  repressing  Soviet  dissi- 
dents when  at  the  same  time  we  toler- 
ate equal  abuses  from  allies  such  as 
Argentina? 

I  commend  Mr.  Lewis'  piece  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

ACCOMTLICK  TO  TeXHOR 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston.  M&rch  21— General  Roberto 
Viola,  Argentina's  President-designate,  has 
Just  visited  Washington.  By  the  warm  wel- 
come It  gave  him  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion dramatically  underlined  its  new  human 
rights  policy.  That  is  to  condemn  totalitar- 
ian" Communist  regimes  but  avoid  criticiz- 
ing "authoritarian"  governments  of  the 
right. 

What  does  that  political-science  term  "au- 
thoritarian" mean  in  practice?  Argentina 
offers  a  case  study  of  what  it  can  mean. 
During  the  last  five  years  thousands  of  Ar- 
gentinians have  been  taken  away  by  soldiers 
or  police  and  disappeared  forever.  One  who 
survived  calls  this  up  from  his  memory: 

"When  you're  arrested  and  your  initial  in- 
terrogation is  over,  you  are  given  the  im- 
pression that  you're  being  taken  away  to 
some  lovely  farm  camp.  Then  the  prisoners 
start  to  see.  as  I  saw  when  I  was  arrested, 
policemen  wearing  Nazi  emblems  and  walls 
with  swastikas  prominently  displayed  .  .  . 

"There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  are  new 
and  horrific  in  the  Argentine  terror,  things 
that  put  it  on  a  level  with  the  Nazis  in  every 
way  except  sheer  numbers.  One  is  the  disap- 
pearance of  children  and  the  horrible  things 
they  have  done  to  children. 

"Then  there  is  this  grotesque  fact  that 
the  bodies  do  not  appear.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing  In  any  civilization,  part  of 
human  psychology.  Depriving  someone  of  a 
plot  of  earth  they  can  go  to  is  Incredibly 
cruel  and  quite  beyond  me  to  understand." 

Those  statements  were  made  in  a  quiet 
English  voice.  They  came  from  Robert  Cox, 
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a  British-bom  Journalist  who  lived  in  Argen- 
tina for  20  years  and  became  editor  of  The 
Buenos  Aires  Herald.  He  was  arrested  In 
1977  and  thinks  he  would  have  'disap- 
peared" if  the  British  Ambassador  had  not 
Immediately  protested.  In  1979  unsigned 
notes  threatened  his  family  with  death. 
Cox,  his  wife  and  five  children  left. 

Robert  Cox  Is  now  a  Nleman  Fellow  at 
Harvard.  He  has  not  crusaded  against  the 
Argentine  Government.  He  still  loves  Argen- 
tina and  wants  to  go  back.  But  he  finally  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  on  what  has  happened 
there  in  an  interview  with  Stephen  Kinzer 
of  The  Boston  Globe.  It  is  that  interview 
that  I  quote. 

"The  way  people  respond  to  this  situation 
is  to  deny  it,"  Cox  said.  "The  government 
simply  dismisses  the  protests  and  hides 
behind  cruel  remarks  about  people  who  are 
'absent  forever." 

"I  remember  the  absolute  pain  I  felt  when 
I  realized  what  was  happening  and  nobody 
would  believe  me  or  talk  to  me  about  It. 
They  thought  I  was  mad.  It's  like  waking  up 
in  the  morning  and  finding  that  one  has 
been  transformed  into  a  beetle. 

"To  tills  day.  very  few  people  in  Argentina 
know  what  has  happened.  Very  few  people 
care  when  their  next-door  neighbor  is  car- 
ried off.  They  make  up  some  excuse,  they 
pretend  it's  not  happening." 

Cox  himself  was  reluctant  to  believe  the 
truth  about  the  disappearances.  He  knew 
the  horrors  of  the  urban  guerrilla  campaign 
that  led  to  the  right-wing  reaction  in  Argen- 
tina and  the  military  takeover  In  1976.  Then 
the  disappearances  began. 

"I  myself  went  on  believing  the  Govern- 
ment explanations  for  a  long  time  because  I 
so  much  wanted  to  believe  them  ....  I 
tried  to  tell  myself  that  the  whole  problem 
was  that  the  good  guys  in  government  who 
were  appalled  at  what  was  happening  were 
temporarily  powerless  to  stop  It.  But  the  op- 
portunities for  moderates  to  clean  this  up 
have  been  so  many  that  after  a  while  an 
honest  person  has  to  stop  making  excuses 
for  them. " 

There  is  still  hope  for  Argentina,  Cox 
said— If  the  truth  is  told.  "'The  first  thing  is 
to  face  up  to  what  has  happened,  and  then 
to  get  rid  of  the  criminal  elements  respKDnsl- 
ble. "  He  expressed  specific  hopes  for  Gener- 
al Viola,  who  has  said  he  will  publish  a  list 
of  persons  the  Government  knows  to  have 
disappeared.  "If  he  will  only  allow  the  story 
to  be  told,"  Cox  said,  "that  will  be  a  great 
step  forward." 

But  It  is  quite  a  different  thing,  in  Cox's 
view,  for  the  United  SUtes  to  embrace  the 
Argentine  Government. 

"The  Government  thinks  it  has  brought 
the  United  States  around  to  Its  point  of 
view."  Cox  said.  'Many  of  these  generals  in 
Argentina  are  laughing  at  the  United 
States  ....  These  are  genuine  neo-totali- 
tarians  who  think  the  outcome  of  World 
War  II  was  a  great  mistake.  Hitler  Is  not 
considered  even  morally  reprehensible  to 
the  kind  of  people  who  control  these  oper- 
ations." 

Cox's  deeply  convincing  words  carry  a 
lesson  for  U.S.  human  rights  policy.  The  at- 
tempt to  distinguish  merely  "authoritarian  " 
regimes  Is  pseudo-academic  rubbish.  There 
is  a  fair  argument  for  coaxing  harsh  govern- 
ments to  Improve  instead  of  denouncing 
them.  But  there  is  no  case  for  the  United 
SUtes  to  look  as  If  it.  too.  Is  whitewastilng 
the  official  terror  that  has  existed  in  Argen- 
tina. 

"What  are  you  going  to  tell  the  Rus- 
sians?" Cox  asked.    "The  Soviet  dissidents 
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get  much  comfort  from  abroad,  but  they  are 
not  treated  anywhere  near  as  brutally  as 
prisoners  in  Argentina.  When  you  support 
this,  you  are  an  accomplice  to  terror."* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


UM 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
March  25  marks  the  152d  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Adria- 
nople  which  ended  400  years  of  Turk- 
ish domination  over  Greeks.  I  would 
like  to  extend  to  all  Hellenes  and  Phil- 
hellenes  my  warmest  wishes  for  your 
annual  celebration  of  Greece's 
Independence  Day. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  significant 
one  for  United  States-Greek  relations. 
In  April  1980.  the  United  States  and 
Greece  signed  the  Agreement  on  Co- 
operation in  the  Fields  of  Science  and 
Technology,  Economics,  and  Educa- 
tion and  Culture.  This  agreement 
promises  to  stimulate  increased  trade 
between  our  two  countries,  cultural 
exchanges,  and  enhanced  cooperation 
in  programs  of  mutual  benefit  such  as 
renewable  energy  and  earthquake  haz- 
ards reduction. 

In  the  fall  of  1980,  with  the  encour- 
agement of  General  Rogers,  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  Europe,  Greece 
reentered  the  integrated  military  com- 
mand of  NATO.  Greece  has  thus  once 
again  assumed  its  rightful  place  in  as- 
suring critical  Western  interests  in 
NATO's  southern  flank.  The  United 
States  and  Greece  are  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  negotiating  a  defense  coopera- 
tion agreement  which  wiU  enhance 
the  security  of  both  nations.  Many  in- 
formed observers  optimistically  pre- 
dict that  this  agreement  will  be  con- 
cluded this  spring,  thereby  further 
binding  together  the  fate  of  the 
United  States  and  Greece. 

Thus,  important  strides  have  been 
made  this  past  year  in  United  States- 
Greek  relations.  Tragically,  however,  a 
solution  to  the  Cyprus  conflict  has 
eluded  us  and  that  problem  with  its 
sad  dimensions  of  human  suffering 
continues.  Therefore,  a  continuing  sig- 
nificant U.S.  aid  program  for  Cyprus  is 
important  as  a  measure  of  our  ongoing 
concern  and  our  unwillingness  to  walk 
away  from  the  Turkish  problems  that 
persist  in  that  torn  island.  I  feel  that 
it  is  imperative  for  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration to  make  a  Cyprus  settlement 
one  of  its  highest  priorities.  I  believe  it 
will,  unlike  the  Carter  administration. 
A  imifled  CjT)rus  without  Turkish 
troops  is  a  critical  objective  toward 
which  we  must  work.  Moreover,  I  am 
urging  President  Reagan  to  initiate 
policies  that  will  maintain  a  military 
balance  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
and  preserve  the  security  and  integrity 
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of  Greece.  This  balance  should  remain 
integral  to  our  military  aid  program  to 
the  region. 

Greek  Independence  Day  is  the  oc- 
casion for  great  joy  and  celebration. 
This  year,  more  than  ever,  we  have 
cause  for  happiness  in  the  steady  im- 
provement of  United  States-Greek  re- 
lations and  we  can  look  forward  to  the 
resolution  of  outstanding  differences. 
This,  in  turn,  will  enhance  the  secu- 
rity and  freedom  of  both  Greece  and 
the  United  States  in  the  future.* 


SETTING  THE  RECORD 
STRAIGHT 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  KTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  colleagues  recently  entered  into 
the  Congressional  Record  a  copy  of 
an  Evans  and  Novak  column  that  had 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  at- 
tacking both  the  work  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa  and  the  behavior  of 
Steve  Weissman  of  the  subcommittee 
staff.  In  order  to  set  the  record 
straight,  I  would  like  to  call  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  a  copy  of  Mr.  Weiss- 
man's  reply,  which  appeared  in  the 
following  day's  Post.  I  am  confident 
that  after  reading  Mr.  Weissman's  re- 
buttal, my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
Evans'  and  Novak's  allegations  are 
completely  unfounded  and,  in  fact, 
amount  to  little  more  than  a  pathetic 
parody  of  the  vicious  techniques  asso- 
ciated with  McCarthyism. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Pcb.  3.  1981) 
■"  Completely  Otrr  or  Cohtkxt" 

Perhaps,  as  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  maintain  ["StUl  Going  After  the 
CIA."  op-ed.  Feb.  2).  we  are  heading  into  a 
new  era  in  foreign  policy,  but  from  the  way 
they  attack  me  in  my  role  as  staff  associate 
with  the  House  subcommittee  on  Africa,  it 
looks  as  though  they're  trying  to  make  their 
way  back  to  the  McCarthylst  1950s. 

Disregarding  information  I  provided 
them.  Messrs.  E^vans  and  Novak  fail  to  men- 
tion that  my  scholarly  article  on  "The  CIA 
and  U.S.  Policy  in  Zaire  and  Angola"  was 
written  specifically  for  Rene  Lemarchand, 
editor  of  "'American  Policy  Toward  South- 
em  Africa"  and  was  subsequently  published 
In  the  well-known  academic  Journal  Political 
Science  Quarterly  In  Summer  1979.  As  for 
my  giving  permission  to  reprint  this  article 
to  the  editors  of  "Dirty  Work  2."  Messrs. 
Evans  and  Novak  do  not  report  that  I  imme- 
diately complained  to  the  editors  when  I 
learned  that  an  appendix  purporting  to 
Identify  CIA  officials  in  Africa  had  been 
added  to  the  book.  Nor  do  they  let  their 
readers  know  that  Mr.  Evans  specifically  re- 
fused to  call  an  editor  I  named  to  verify  my 
story.  Curiously.  Messrs.  Evans  and  Novak 
do  not  mention  that  others  (including  a 
prize-winning  Africanlst  and  Defense  De- 
partment consultant  and  The  New  York 
Times)  also  gave  reprint  permissions  to  the 
editors  of  "Dirty  Work  2"— perhaps  under 
similar  circumstances. 
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As  for  my  alleged  "informal "  remarks 
critical  of  Zaire  at  the  Africa  Studies  Associ- 
ation meeting  in  Philadelphia  last  Novem- 
ber. Messrs.  Evans  and  Novak  failed  to 
report  that  the  meeting  was  a  small  aca- 
demic panel  in  which  I  was  a  discussant  con- 
cerning three  scholarly  papers  on  Zaire's 
economy,  and  they  also  misreport  the  audi- 
ence as  being  "largely  black "  when  It  was 
overwhelmingly  white.  According  to  a  tape 
recording  of  the  meeting,  their  quotation  of 
my  comments  is  torn  completely  out  of  con- 
text and  partially  inaccurate.  But  Mr.  Evans 
refused  to  try  to  verify  my  version  by  call- 
ing members  of  the  panel  whose  names  I 
gave  him.  He  told  me  he  simply  "believed" 
his  own  source's  notes  and  didn't  need  to 
check  them  out.  Messrs.  Evans  and  Novak 
also  do  not  note  that  1  prefaced  all  my  com- 
ments with  the  caveat  that  my  views  were 
individual  expressions,  not  those  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Africa  or  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  In  any  case.  I  said  noth- 
ing Inconsistent  with  the  position  of  the 
subcommittee  and  full  committee  major- 
ities, which  have  extensively  and  publicly 
debated  the  Issue  of  Zaire  before  reducing 
military  aid  and  maintaining  economic  as- 
sistance (with  reform  conditions)  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress. 

Finally,  regarding  the  substance  of 
Messrs.  Evans  and  Novak's  attack  on  the 
subcommittee  on  Africa,  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee.  But  I 
would  like  to  remind  Messrs.  Evans  and 
Novak,  that  the  subcommittee  has  been 
active  in  supporting  Africa  policies  that  are 
consistent  with  both  our  ideals  and  our  na- 
tioijU  interests.  The  subcommittee  led  the 
way  in  upholding  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's successful  policy  of  maintaining  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia  until  a 
peaceful  transition  to  genuine  majority  rule 
was  ensured.  The  subcommittee  helped  to 
increase  economic  aid  to  key  countries  in 
Africa  at  a  moment  when  political  stability 
risked  being  undercut  by  economic  deterio- 
ration and  a  burgeoning  refugee  [x>pulation. 
It  also  helped  stimulate  debate  about  how 
we  can  best  protect  our  national  Interests  in 
the  escalating  conflicts  in  the  Horn  and  the 
western  Sahara.  In  my  view,  it  is  these  poli- 
cies that  represent  a  realistic  and  humane 
base  for  the  development  of  D.S.  Africa 
policy  in  the  1980s. 

STEPHKif  R.  Weissman.* 


TOO  FREE  WITH  OUR 
INFORMATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSH 

or  ILLINOIS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (POIA)  is 
nobly  intended  legislation  designed  to 
guarantee  individuals  access  to  records 
pertinent  to  the  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  However,  like  many 
well  intentioned  legislative  initiatives, 
the  FOIA's  implementation  has  result- 
ed In  problems  unforeseen  at  the  time 
of  its  adoption.  I  became  acutely 
aware  of  one  of  these  problems  nearly 
2  years  ago.  At  that  time.  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  staff  investiga- 
tors, looking  into  the  Jonestown  trage- 
dy, discovered  that— 
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The  legal  recourse  Jones  and  the  People's 
Temple  had  under  the  Privacy  Art  and 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  obtain  Em- 
bassy cables  had  the  chilling  effect  on  Em- 
bassy personnel  of  making  their  communi- 
cations to  the  State  Department  on  People's 
Temple  less  candid  than  they  might  have 
otherwise  been. 

The  alarming  findings  of  this  probe 
caused  the  State  E>epartment  to  con- 
duct a  global  survey  of  its  overseas 
missions  to  see  whether  these  two  acts 
were  inhibiting  candid  reporting 
around  the  world. 

The  answer  was  that  the  Jonestown 
experience  was  not  luiique.  In  fact,  the 
survey  revealed  that  there  was  an 
"overwhelming  consensus"  among  U.S. 
counselor  officers  that  the  Privacy  Act 
has  had  a  "chilling  effect"  on  their 
ability  to  furnish  Washington  with  In- 
sightful reporting  on  what  was  hap- 
pening overseas. 

The  same  survey  also  indicated  that 
our  diplomats  overseas  were  seriously 
concerned  about  the  failure  of  the 
FOIA  to  protect  the  identity  of  over- 
seas cx>ntacts.  As  a  result,  many  of  our 
overseas  intelligence  sources  are  either 
clamming  up  or  becoming  extremely 
reluctant  to  continue  their  coopera- 
tion. 

With  that  as  backdrop,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  invite  Members  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mr.  Jack  Valenti  that 
appeared  in  the  March  13  edition  of 
the  Washington  Star 

Too  Fkxk  WrTH  OuB  Ivpormation 
(By  Jack  Valenti) 

I  spent  some  time  recently  in  Western 
Europe  chatting  with  key  European  offi- 
cials, including  several  in  the  intelligence 
services  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  They 
seem  persistently  nonplussed  by  peculiar- 
ities In  the  American  spirit,  centered  mostly 
on  our  Freedom  of  Information  (FOI)  Act 
and  the  porous  quality  it  confers  on  the  FBI 
and  the  CIA. 

As  one  foreign  official  put  it  to  me.  "I 
daresay  none  of  my  (»lleagues  today  would 
pass  on  the  Americans  sensitive  data  about 
the  work  of  our  operatives  on  the  Conti- 
nent—or even  hint  at  anything  which  would 
identify  agents  we  have  in  the  field.  It 
would  be  suicide  for  our  people.  It  is  already 
deadly  to  your  own." 

Another  said.  "How  on  earth  can  you  pos- 
sibly collect  and  hold  Intelligence  which 
may  slip  into  foul  hands  simply  because 
someone  you  do  not  know  writes  in  and  aiki 
for  information?  How  you  can  have  an  intd- 
llgence  organization  that  routinely  gtves 
away  its  files  passes  my  understanding." 

It  isn't  enough,  they  complain,  that  mate- 
rial extracted  from  the  FBI  and  CIA  with 
Freedom  of  Information  requests  is  put 
through  a  sifter  that  supposedly  culls  out 
secret  material.  They  point  out  that  people 
are  processiiig  so  many  requests  that 
human  error  makes  it  literally  im{X)6sible  to 
expunge  all  that  is  not  designed  to  be  made 
public.  Slippage  is  inevitable— and  when  it 
happens,  the  irretrievable  occurs. 

The  intent  of  the  FOI  Act  is  laudable. 
Light  thrown  on  dark  crannies  of  the  gov- 
ernment usually  Illuminates  a  good  many 
practices  that  should  be  c»rrected.  But  a 
balance  is  required,  say  these  Europeans. 
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CASUAL  MAOmsS 


UMI 


It  Is  one  thine,  they  point  out.  to  probe 
the  Department  of  Labor  or  TransporUtlon 
for  Information,  but  to  uncork  the  files  of 
the  FBI  and  the  CIA  Is  a  kind  of  casual,  and 
they  hope  momentary,  madness. 

The  FBI  received  some  18.800  requests  for 
Information  in  1970,  and  the  CIA  recorded 
some  14.000  requests  since  1975.  No  one  can 
be  certain  how  many  of  the  CIA  requests 
come  from  foreign  governments  operating 
through  cover  names.  And  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  sending  along  a  file  of  newspa- 
per clippings,  and  parceling  out  documents 
with  lines  blacked  out.  with  no  one  in  the 
Agency  quite  certain  that  all  that  should  be 
excised  has  been. 

Most  people  would  acknowledge  that 
criminals,  both  organised  and  unorganized, 
are  filing  requests  by  the  long  ton  to  the 
FBI  to  leam  what  the  feds  may  have  on 
them  that  might  be  embarrassing  or  damag- 
ing—and to  act  on  what  they  leam.  Frag- 
ments of  information  are  ss  valuable  as  the 
complete  dossier. 

DnhappUy.  some  past  events  have  con- 
vinced a  good  many  people  that  the  FBI 
and  the  CIA  skulk  about  doing  rude  acts  not 
countemanced  by  our  own  laws.  Public  sus- 
picion about  two  enterprises,  without  whose 
vigilance  we  might  be  more  anxious  than  we 
are  now  about  our  future  security,  stirs  our 
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gltlmacy  in  the  phrase  "national  security  In- 
formation."* 


In  the  war  against  terrorism  in  Europe, 
the  Intelligence  services  of  the  West  Euro- 
peans find  it  necessary  to  foresee  violent  de- 
signs before  they  are  hatched.  The  only 
known  method  to  do  that  Is  to  collect  infor- 
mation so  that  if  a  design  Is  forming  it  may 
be  thwarted  before  it  occurs— or  at  the  very 
least  to  pick  up  the  spoor  of  those  sponsor- 
ing the  skulduggery  before  they  kill  some- 
body. 

AH  mUTlTUTlONAUZED  LEAK 

What  the  public  doesn't  know,  and  prob- 
ably cannot  know  untU  it  Is  too  late.  Is  how 
well  our  police  and  intelligence  services  are 
prepared  to  act  before  some  violent  deed  is 
done.  We  have  so  institutionalized  the 
"leak"  in  this  country  that  nothing  Is  truly 
safe  from  prying  eyes.  Granted  that  we  may 
too  often  stamp  Top  Secret  on  a  formula  for 
dried  milk:  granted  also  that  much  of  what 
is  delivered  to  someone  asking  for  informa- 
tion Is  valueless.  But  It  Is  nonetheless  true 
that  in  handling  literally  thousands  of  re- 
quests, brief  lapses  in  scrutiny  run  through- 
out the  whole  costly  process. 

It  Is  not  the  cost  of  handling  these  re- 
quests that  should  cause  us  concern.  It  Is 
the  disposition  of  crucial  material,  often  col- 
lected at  great  risk  from  sources  who  believe 
it  Is  sacrosanct,  who  suddenly  discover  to 
their  horror  and  fear  that  It  Is  not.  All  of 
which  causes  our  colleagues  in  Europe  to 
shake  their  heads. 

This  unease  among  our  friends  is  not  evi- 
dence of  paranoia.  As  William  Burroughs 
put  it.  "A  paranoid  Is  a  man  in  possession  of 
aU  the  facts." 

The  work  of  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  Is  by 
nature  shadowy.  But  they  labor  to  ensure 
the  security  of  the  nation.  Most  Americans 
assume  that  work  Is  going  forward  with  dis- 
patch, skill  and  diligence.  But  many  Europe- 
an friends  of  this  country  are  queasy  not  so 
much  about  the  quality  of  the  labor,  but  of 
the  Impermanence  of  Its  safety. 

One  can  only  pray  that  the  Congress  and 
Its  oversight  committees  can  figure  out 
some  common-sense  balance  which  places 
of f-UmlU  sensitive  Information  which  is  now 
leaked  or  routinely  given  away.  There  is  le- 


A  TRIBXJTE  TO  WILLIAM  P. 
WILLIS 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OP  comracncDT 

IW  THI  HOUSl  or  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  a  brief  moment  today  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  one  of  my  State's 
dedicated  public  servants. 

William  F.  Willis,  who  leaves  my 
staff  this  month  after  6  years  of  unin- 
terrupted service,  has  served  well  the 
people  of  Connecticut's  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District. 

Bill  Willis  is,  to  paraphrase  the 
author  Joseph  Conrad,  a  great  foe  of 
favoritism  in  public  or  private  life.  As 
a  consumer  advocate,  as  a  caseworker, 
as  director  of  my  congressional  out- 
reach program,  and  finally  as  my  dis- 
trict coordinator.  Bill  never  asked 
"What's  in  it  for  me?"  Nor  did  he  ask 
a  person's  persotml  or  political  convic- 
tions before  offering  his  help. 

Although  this  young  man  is  not 
originally  from  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, he  has  adopted  it  as  his  owe.  And 
the  people  of  Connecticut  have  re- 
sponsed  in  kind. 

I  expect  he  will  remain  quite  active 
in  the  public  affairs  of  our  State.  He  is 
a  kind,  caring,  giving  human  being;  he 
has  a  bright  future. 

Bill  Willis  has  been  both  a  reUable 
worker  and,  more  importantly,  a  reli- 
able friend.  We  all  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude.* 


OIL  SHALE  LEASING 


HON.  DAN  MARRIOTT 

OF  UTAH 
19  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  28.  1981,  I  introduced  H.R. 
1409,  a  bill  to  amend  the  oil  shale  pro- 
visions, section  21,  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920.  That  bill  will  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  issue  additional  leases  to  oil  shale 
lessees  where  more  land  is  needed  for 
operations  incident  and  crucial  to  the 
actual  mining  of  oil  shale,  such  as  the 
disposal  of  spent  shale  and  location  of 
processing  facilities.  I  introduced  that 
bill  early  in  this  Congress,  as  I  did 
early  last  year,  because  it  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  resolving  an  urgent 
problem  which  requires  an  immediate 
Federal  legislative  solution.  The  in- 
ability to  acquire  rights  to  additional 
Federal  land  has  tied  up  the  techno- 
logically significant,  experimental  ef- 
forts to  develop  oil  shale  as  a  viable  oil 
producing  resource  being  made  by 
those  holding  Federal  oil  shale  leases 
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under  the  Federal  prototjT>e  program 
in  Colorado.  E>elay  in  addressing  this 
problem  is  delaying  the  development 
of  our  oil  production  potential  at  a 
time  when  we  clearly  have  a  need  to 
offset  oil  imports  with  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  another  oil 
shale  biU  which  contains  the  same 
provision  for  offsite  leasing  as  H.R. 
1409  but  which  in  addition  addresses 
the  long-term  legal  impediments  to  de- 
velopment of  our  full  oil  shale  poten- 
tial. It  addresses  five  problems: 

First,  the  acreage  limitation  on 
leases; 

Second,  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  leases  a  person  is  permitted 
to  hold; 

Third,  leasing  of  fringe  acreage  to 
avoid  bypass  of  oil  shale  deposits 
during  mining; 

Fourth,  leasing  of  minerals  other 
than  oil  shale  within  an  oil  shale  lease 
tract:  and 

Fifth,  leasing  additional  lands  for 
operations  connected  with  oil  shale 
mining. 

The  biU  I  am  introducing  today  will 
retain  5,120  acres  as  the  standard  size 
of  a  Federal  oil  shale  lease  but  will 
permit  the  Secretary  to  increase  the 
amount  of  acreage  that  can  be  includ- 
ed in  an  oil  shale  lease  when  he  deter- 
mines that  a  larger  area  is  required  to 
permit  long-term  commercial  oper- 
ations. This  provision  is  necessary  to 
permit  the  development  of  oil  shale  in 
Utah  and  Wyoming  because  the  geo- 
logic occurrence  of  oil  shale  in  these 
States  is  not  capable  of  economic  de- 
velopment under  the  current  acreage 
limitation. 

The  actual  tract  size  needed  for 
long-term  commercial  operations  is 
left  to  the  Secretary's  discretion  as  a 
determination  which  he  alone  is  spe- 
cially qualified  to  make  through  a  rea- 
sonable leasing  process.  Discretion  to 
make  this  determination  is  given  the 
Secretary  because  oil  shale  mining  and 
processing  technology  is  in  its  infancy 
and  any  attempt  to  set  maximum  acre- 
age limitations  in  legislation  with  our 
limited  knowledge  of  the  occxirrence  of 
the  resource  in  any  one  tract  and  the 
economics  of  its  development  for  any 
period  of  time  second-guesses  and  may 
possibly  predetermine  its  develop- 
ment. Such  a  limitation  on  acreage,  if 
written  as  a  flat  number,  may  require 
additional  amendment  of  the  act  in  a 
few  years;  if  written  in  terms  of  geo- 
logic occurrence  and  oil  yield,  the  ad- 
ditional administrative  burden  of  con- 
ducting exploratory  operations  on  the 
prospective  lease  tract  may  fall  on  the 
Secretary. 

Second,  my  bill  will  increase  the 
nimiber  of  oil  shale  leases  which  one 
person,  corporation,  or  association 
may  hold  from  the  current  one  lease 
limitation  to  two  leases  per  State  and 
four  nationwide.  This  provision  will  fa- 
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cilltate  the  growth  of  oil  shale  mining 
and  processing  technology  by  permit- 
ting mining  companies  to  experiment 
with  it  under  differing  conditions  and 
to  benefit  by  the  advances  they  make 
in  this  regard.  The  benefits  derived 
from  this  expected  growth  in  technol- 
ogy and  increased  recovery  of  oil  from 
shale  will  be  further  used  to  advan- 
tage by  permitting  a  lessee  to  acquire 
one  additional  lease  in  any  State 
where  it  has  achieved  production  in 
commercial  quantities  on  its  existing 
leases  in  the  State  and  is  within  10 
years  of  exhausting  the  commercially 
recoverable  reserves  on  one  of  the  ex- 
isting leases. 

Third,  this  bill  will  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  lease  additional  acreage 
to  avoid  the  bypass  of  small  acreages 
of  Federal  oil  shale  resources  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  mined  economi- 
cally. This  provision  simply  makes 
good  sense  as  a  soimd  conservation 
measure. 

Fourth,  the  bill  wIU  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  permit  an  oil  shale  lessee 
to  mine  other  minerals  within  the  oil 
shale  lease  tract,  ujider  conditions 
which  he  may  prescribe,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920.  Other  minerals, 
such  as  dawsonite  and  nahcolite.  are 
frequently  foimd  in  conjimction  with 
oil  shale  and  this  provision  would 
merely  facilitate  the  Secretary's  exer- 
cise of  his  existing  authority  to  issue 
leases  for  multimlneral  development. 

Finally,  as  I  have  indicated,  this  biU 
contains  provisions  identical  to  those 
in  H.R.  1409  to  accommodate  the  addi- 
tional land  requirements  pertaining  to 
the  extraction  and  processing  of  oil 
shale  from  the  lease  tract  which  is  to 
be  mined.  It  contains  a  6,400-acre  limi- 
tation and  other  provisions  designed 
to  insure  the  tract  is  genuinely  needed 
and  will  be  used  In  accordance  with 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  issued  in 
an  environmentaUy  proper  manner. 
With  an  eye  to  the  future,  it  does  not 
limit  the  issuance  of  leases  for  addi- 
tional acreage  in  support  of  leases 
issued  prior  to  any  specified  time, 
thereby  refraining  from  limiting  the 
provision's  application  to  any  particu- 
lar leasing  program. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  will  amend  sec- 
tion 29(e)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
to  bring  the  aggregate  lease  acreage 
limitation  language  In  line  with  the 
aggregate  lease  holding  limitation  set 
for  oil  shale. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
written  In  clear  language  and  Is  de- 
signed to  remove  legislative  impedi- 
ments to  oil  shale  development  while 
preventing  the  creation  of  new  admin- 
istrative hurdles.  The  bill  will  clear 
the  way  for  the  Secretary  to  proceed 
with  a  prototype  program  or  to  Intro- 
duce a  permanent  program  according 
to  his  assessment  of  the  potential  for 
oil  shale  production  In  light  of  techno- 
logical and  economic  factors  as  well  as 
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natural  conditions.  In  short,  this  bill 
points  the  way  toward  the  future 
when  once  again  our  Nation  will  be 
able  to  rely  on  domestic  sources  of 
supply  to  meet  our  energy  needs.* 
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TAX  INCENTIVES  FOR  8AVINO 


SAVINOS  AND  INVESTMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 


OP 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RJEPRXSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  tenure  in  Congress.  I  have  become 
increasingly  distressed  by  our  Nation's 
dismal  rate  of  savings  and  investment. 
We  save  only  5  percent  of  our  dispos- 
able income  compared  with  11  percent 
for  Canadians.  16  percent  for  West 
Germans  and  over  20  percent  for  Japa- 
nese. A  partial  explanation  for  this  Is 
that  the  United  States  Is  the  only 
major  Industrial  nation  that  penalizes 
saving.  Only  by  making  the  fruits  of 
savings  and  investment  more  attrac- 
tive can  our  Nation  hope  to  encourage 
additional  investments  which  will 
create  the  tools  necessary  to  Increase 
production,  lower  interest  rates,  stimu- 
late the  real  estate  market,  and  de- 
crease the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
who  now  depend  on  government  assist- 
ance. 

In  order  to  encourage  additional  sav- 
ings and  investment.  I  have  introduced 
a  measure  to  increase  the  exclusion 
for  dividends  and  Interest  to  a  mean- 
ingful amount  from  its  present  $200 
per  person  limit.  Specifically,  my  bill 
amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  for  an  exclusion  from  gross 
income  for  dividends  and  Interest  of 
up  to  $1,000— $2,000  when  fUing  a 
joint  return— and  to  make  such  exclu- 
sion permanent.  Also,  my  bill  provides 
for  an  additional  exclusion  of  50  per- 
cent of  dividends  and  interest  in 
excess  of  $1,000  and  up  to  $5,000— 
$10,000  when  fUing  a  Joint  return. 

An  infusion  of  additional  savings 
and  investment  could  very  well  be  the 
antidote  to  high  inflation,  perpetual 
trade  deficits,  and  low  productivity.  If 
we  do  not  pay  more  attention  to  sav- 
ings and  investment  and  provide  the 
proper  incentives,  we  will  be  unable  to 
make  available  the  much  needed  new 
sources  of  capital.  We  will  then  con- 
tinue to  be  inclined  toward  immediate 
gratification  and  overconsumption, 
and  inflation  will  continue  to  erode 
the  value  of  our  savings  so  rapidly 
that  we  are  discouraged  from  saving. 
Consequently,  we  will  continue  to 
slowly  erode  the  foundation  on  which 
our  economy  rests* 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

opmw  Touc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRK8ENTATITE8 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
persona]  savings  rate  has  been  declin- 
ing steadily  since  1973  and  is  now  the 
lowest  of  any  major  industrialized 
country.  Perhaps  the  primary  reason 
for  the  low  saving  rate  is  high  Infla- 
tion. But  this  problem  is  aggravated 
by  our  tax  system  which  especially  pe- 
nalizes lower  income  taxpayers  from 
being  thrifty.  It  Is  these  persons  who 
are  most  severely  strapped  as  Inflation 
drives  up  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of 
life  such  as  housing  and  food.  Then, 
by  taxing  the  interest  that  these  per- 
sons earn  on  their  small  amount  of 
savings,  the  Government  only  adds  to 
their  economic  burden  and,  in  fact, 
discourages  them  from  saving  at  alL 

In  recent  years  the  rate  of  Inflation 
has  often  exceeded  the  interest  rate 
on  savings  accoimts.  As  a  result,  sav- 
ings not  only  do  not  produce  real 
income  for  the  savers,  but  the  value  of 
the  principle  is  reduced  as  well.  This  is 
a  cruel  result  for  people  whose  low 
income  makes  it  especially  difficult  to 
save  in  the  first  place. 

Recognizing  this  inequity  in  our  tax 
system,  we  attached  a  provision  to 
Public  Law  96-223.  the  windfaU  profit 
tax  legislation,  to  provide  a  temporary 
$200  to  $400  interest  and  dividend  tax 
exclusion.  This  measure  must  be  made 
permanent  if  we  are  to  have  any  real 
impact  on  shoring  up  savings  institu- 
tions. I  am,  therefore,  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  similar  to  legislation  I 
introduced  in  the  96th  Congress, 
which  would  permanently  exempt 
from  income  taxes  part  of  the  savings 
interest  earned  by  lower  incomed  per- 
sons. The  bill  would  exempt  from 
taxes  up  to  $1,000  In  the  case  of  a 
single  individual— whose  adjusted 
gross  Income  does  not  exceed  $10,000— 
up  to  $1,500  in  the  case  of  a  married 
person  filing  jointly— whose  income 
does  not  exceed  $15,000— and  up  to 
$750  in  the  case  of  a  married  person 
filing  separately— whose  income  does 
not  exceed  $7,500. 

By  this  exemption,  savings  that 
lower  income  persons  painstakingly 
accumulate  can  be  protected.  When 
they  set  aside  money  for  a  rainy  day. 
to  provide  for  their  retirement,  or  to 
educate  their  children,  they  can  do  so 
with  some  confidence  that  the  value  of 
their  savings  will  not  be  lost  to  infla- 
tion and  taxes. 

A  successful  savings  incentive  pro- 
gram could  increase  the  amount  of 
capital  available  for  investment  and 
thus  make  possible  higher  levels  of 
spending  for  plant  and  equipment, 
housing  construction,  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  other  capital  needs.  It 
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could  contribute  to  higher  productiv- 
ity gains,  relieve  pressures  on  existing 
capital  markets,  and  help  solve  our 
housing  shortages  In  the  years  ahead. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  would  not  be 
great.  It  would  exempt  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  taxable  Income, 
and  the  exemption  would  be  effective- 
ly targeted  to  the  lower  income  per- 
sons who  require  this  relief  most. 
These  persons  generally  cannot  bene- 
fit from  more  lucrative  tjrjjes  of  invest- 
ments available  to  more  affluent 
people,  or  from  other  provisions  of  the 
tax  code  that  shelter  Income. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJt- 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Intenuil  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  Increase  to  $1,000  the  amount 
of  Interest  paid  by  financial  institutions 
which  may  be  excluded  from  gross  Income 
by  individuals  and  to  make  such  exclusion 
permanent 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  116(b)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  maxi- 
mum dollar  amount  of  dividends  and  inter- 
est excludable  from  gross  Income)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  BdAxiifim  ooLLAjt  AMOuirr.— 

"(A)  Imtersst  paid  by  fimamcial  iHsxrrtJ- 
noifs.— 

"(i)  In  GDfXRAL.— The  aggregate  amount  of 
interest  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B)  of  subsection  (cKl)  which  may  be  ex- 
cluded under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed— 

"(I)  $1,000  In  the  case  of  a  single  individu- 
al 

"(U)  $1,500  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return 
under  section  6013,  and 

"(III)  $750  In  the  case  of  a  married  Indi- 
vidual filing  a  separate  return. 

"(11)  Adjustkd  gross  ihcomx  limttatioh.— 
If  the  adjusted  gross  income  of  the  taxpayer 
for  the  taxable  year  exceeds— 

"(I)  $10,000  in  the  case  of  a  single  individ- 
ual. 

"(U)  $15,000  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return 
under  section  6013,  and 

"(HI)  $7,500  in  the  case  of  a  married  Indi- 
vidual filing  a  separate  return. 

the  applicable  limitation  under  clause  (1) 
shall  be  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $1  of  the 
excess  of  the  adjusted  gross  income  of  the 
taxpayer  over  $10,000.  $15,000.  or  $7,500,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

"<B)  IirrxHKST  hot  paid  by  pinamcial  imsti- 
TUTioiis  AjfD  DivTDKHDS.— The  aggregate 
amount  of — 

"(1)  dividends,  and 

"(ii)  interest  to  which  subparagraph  (A) 
does  not  apply, 

excluded  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  $200  ($400  in  the 
case  of  a  Joint  return  under  section  6013)." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  404  of  the 
Crude  OU  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980 
(relating  to  effective  date  for  exemption  of 
certain  interest  income  from  tax)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ',  and  before  January  1 
1983". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  interest  received  In  tax- 
able years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.* 
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INCREASE  AMOUNT  AUTHOR- 
IZED  TO  BE  APPROPRIATED  AS 
THE  ANNUAL  FEDERAL  PAY- 
MENT TO  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBLA 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  RCPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  would  amend  section  502  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Self-Govemment 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973  (Public  Law  93-198.  Dec.  24, 
1973)  to  increase  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  as  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  $300  mUllon  to  $336.6 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

Under  current  law.  the  annual  au- 
thorized Federal  payment  ceiling  is 
$300  million  and  has  been  this  amount 
for  the  past  4  years,  during  which 
period  the  consumer  price  index  has 
risen  45  percent. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federal  payment 
is  to  compensate  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  services  provided  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  revenues 
denied  the  District  of  Colimibia  by 
Federal  law  as  a  means  of  preserving 
certain  Federal  interests  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The  Federal  payment  comprises  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  the  Dis- 
trict's operating  budget.  The  balance 
is  raised  through  local  taxes  and  fees. 

President  Carter  proposed  an  au- 
thorization of  $317  million  in  his  fiscal 
year  1981  budget.  That  amount  was  re- 
ported by  this  committee.  This  bill 
would  authorize,  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
the  $336.6  amount  reconmiended  in 
both  the  Carter  and  Reagan  budgets.* 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK 
FOCUSES  ON  OUR  OCEANS 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OP  ITEW  JERSEY 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  this  year 
chose  as  its  theme  for  National  Wild- 
life Week  'We  Care  About  Oceans.' 

The  oceans  cover  two-thirds  of  our 
world  and  are  home  to  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  life  on  Earth.  The  oceans 
may  well  be  our  most  Important  natu- 
ral resource.  We  already  depend  on 
the  oceans  to  provide  tons  of  our  food 
supply  each  year,  as  well  as  the  major- 
ity of  our  water  supply  and  about  half 
of  our  oxygen  supply.  We  know  very 
little  about  the  oceans,  despite  our  de- 
pendence on  them  and  the  fact  that 
our  dependence   is  growing.   We  are 
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now  looking  to  the  oceans  to  provide 
us  with  additional  food  supplies  and 
mineral  and  organic  compounds.  And, 
within  the  next  20  years,  it  is  project- 
ed that  75  percent  of  the  residents  of 
the  United  States  will  live  within  50 
miles  of  one  or  another  of  our  sea 
coasts. 

As  a  result,  we  will  find  our  oceans 
more  endangered  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past.  We  already  for  years  have 
been  using  our  oceans  as  dumping 
grounds  for  sewage,  sludge,  oil,  pesti- 
cides, toxic  metals  and  radioactive 
compounds.  We  have  l)een  careless  of 
our  oceans  and  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  be  so.  Happily,  in  recent 
years  we  have  made  some  progress 
toward  reversing  these  practices,  but 
we  must  diligently  continue  our  ef- 
forts. 

My  work  on  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  as  weU  as  the  fact 
that  a  part  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict borders  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
has  clearly  shown  me  how  important 
and  fragile  are  our  oceans.  We  will  be 
making  some  difficult  choices  in  the 
years  ahead  about  how  this  resource 
should  be  used  and  how  it  will  be  pro- 
tected. As  the  1980  receipient  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation's  Con- 
gressman of  the  Year  Award,  I  want  to 
thank  the  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation for  helping  to  focus  public  atten- 
tion on  the  oceans.  We  will  all  benefit 
from  the  resulting  public  discussion.* 


ALEXANDER  M.  PYRRHUS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  on  El 
Salvador  from  the  New  York  Times. 

Last  year,  the  violence  in  El  Salva- 
dor resulted  in  the  senseless  killing  of 
more  than  10,000  people.  In  the  new 
year  the  death  toll  is  still  climbing. 

The  violence  in  El  Salvador  is  a  reac- 
tion to  a  legacy  of  historical  oppres- 
sion. The  problems  are  deep  rooted 
and  will  not  be  eliminated  by  strong 
arm  tactics.  If  we  are  to  avoid  repeat- 
ing past  mistakes  it  is  crucial  to  devel- 
op a  policy  toward  £3  Salvador  that 
does  not  rely  on  military  solutions,  but 
instead  encourages  more  democratic 
alternatives  such  as  the  land  reform 
programs. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  article  and  carefully  consider  the 
repercussions  of  future  policy  deci- 
sions for  El  Salvador. 


March  25,  1981 

Alexander  M.  Pyrrhus 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Washxhotow.— With  an  Insistence  border- 
ing on  obsession.  Secretary  of  State  Halg 
has  focused  his  weeks  in  office  on  the  Com- 
munist menace  in  El  Salvador.  One  would 
think  that  El  Salvador  presented  the  grav- 
est current  threat  to  American  security, 
that  Communists  were  the  main  reason  for 
iU  misery  and  that  U.S.  arms  were  a  likely 
cure.  But  those  propositions  are  all  false. 

El  Salvador  is  a  tiny  country  distinguished 
by  a  particularly  brutal  history  of  economic 
repression.  An  oligarchy  has  owned  the  land 
for  a  century  and  used  the  armed  forces  to 
keep  the  peasants  in  subjection.  What  is 
going  on  now  is  the  result  of  that  system 
and  the  inevitable  desire  to  change  it. 

In  October  1979  a  mixed  civilian-military 
junU  began  reforms.  But  right-wing  mili- 
tary elements  graduaUy  reasserted  their  in- 
fluence, and  there  were  growing  numbers  of 
political  murders.  Most  of  the  civilian  politi- 
cians went  into  opposition.  Last  year  the  six 
leading  opposition  figures  were  murdered, 
as  was  a  principal  Catholic  critic  of  the 
regime.  Archbishop  Romero. 

Those  are  the  circumstances— undisputed 
among  U.S.  analysts— that  gave  rise  to  the 
guerrilla  movement  in  El  Salvador.  Politi- 
cians of  the  democratic  left  and  the  Chris- 
tian E>emocratic  center  are  in  the  movement 
along  with  Marxists.  It  Is  not  an  external 
Communist  invention.  And  the  guerrillas  do 
not  do  most  of  the  killing. 

"The  chief  killer  of  Salvadorans  is  the 
Government  security  forces."  Robert  White, 
the  former  U.S.  Ambassador,  said  that  In 
Congressional  testimony;  and  here  again 
American  experts  generally  agree.  Last  year 
the  Government  forces  killed  at  least  6,000 
people,  a  large  proportion  of  them  Innocent 
civilians. 

A  gruesome  example  of  the  slaughter  was 
described  in  The  [London]  Sunday  Times  of 
Feb.  22:  a  massacre  of  nearly  300  peasant 
refugees  last  May  14  in  a  primitive  settle- 
ment near  the  Honduran  border.  Soldiers 
shot  women  and  slashed  children  with  ma- 
chetes. The  story  was  told  by  a  Capuchin 
priest.  Father  Earl  Gallagher  of  Brooklyn. 

Secretarj-  Haig's  solution  for  all  this  is  to 
demand  that  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  stop  send- 
ing weapons  to  the  guerrillas,  and  to  help  El 
Salvador's  forces  with  UJS.  weapons  and  ad- 
visers—just training  officers,  he  says.  Haig 
has  decided,  as  Senator  Charles  Percy  ap- 
provingly put  it,  that  El  Salvador  "is  the 
place  to  draw  the  line." 

What  Haig  and  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion obviously  want  is  a  victory  over  "Com- 
munism." It  is  hard  to  advance  the  security 
of  the  West  in  places  that  really  matter, 
such  as  the  Persian  Gulf.  So  El  Salvador  is 
it. 

That  kind  of  "victory"  may  well  be  attain- 
able. The  Soviets  have  shown  no  desire  for  a 
military  competition  in  the  United  States' 
back  yard.  An  advertised  El  Salvador  guer- 
rilla offensive  recently  failed.  The  Nicara- 
guan  Government  will  probably  not  want  to 
endanger  its  economic  relations  with  Wash- 
ington—or, worse  yet,  risk  a  destabilization 
campaign  against  itself. 

But  what  a  victory  it  will  be.  The  people 
of  H  Salvador  will  not  win.  The  U.S.  effort 
will  strengthen  their  principal  terrorizers, 
the  security  forces.  The  real  political  prob- 
lems of  the  country,  the  sources  of  instabil- 
ity, will  remain  unsolved. 

And  It  is  likely  to  be  a  political  disaster  for 
the  United  States  as  well.  This  country  will 
have  identified  itself  with  the  gangster  ele- 
ments In  El  Salvador.   Our  new  military 
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equipment  will  inevlUbly  be  used.  Ambassa- 
dor White  told  Congress,  to  "assassinate 
and  kill  in  a  totally  uncontrolled  way.  Do 
you  want  to  associate  yourself  with  this 
kind  of  killing?" 

The  policy  Is  also  likely  to  offend  our 
allies.  West  Germany  last  week  broke  with 
the  U.S.  line  by  endorsing  efforts  at  politi- 
cal mediation  between  the  El  Salvador  Gov- 
ernment and  the  opposition.  The  French 
Foreign  Minister.  Jean  Francois-Poncet.  vis- 
iting Washington,  combined  a  condemna- 
tion of  Cuban  arms  with  the  comment  that 
the  problem  would  not  be  solved  by  "purely 
military  means.  I  think  everyone  recognizes 
that  reforms  have  to  be  Introduced." 

Worse  yet  is  the  effect  on  relations  with 
Mexico.  A  sensible  policy  would  have  en- 
couraged Mexico  to  assume  a  regional  re- 
sponsibility on  El  Salvador.  What  has  been 
done  left  President  Lopez  Portlllo  no  politi- 
cal choice  but  to  criticize.  "We  are  sure,"  he 
said,  "that  a  military  solution  is  not  viable 
and  that  only  a  political  solution  will  re- 
store peace  to  the  region." 

There  is  a  particular  irony  in  the  Halg 
policy.  Reagan  ideologues  such  as  Jeane 
Klrkpatrick  criticize  past  U.S.  efforts  to 
reform  other  governments;  we  are  not  wise 
enough  to  do  that,  they  argue.  But  it  Is  just 
as  much  American  Intervention  to  say  that 
the  status  quo  is  best  for  another  country 
and  must  be  maintained,  however  bloody 
the  cost  to  that  country.  Moreover,  right- 
wing  Salvadoran  exiles  in  Mi<uni  are  sup- 
porting the  death  squads:  what  Is  the 
United  States  doing  about  that  interven- 
tion? 

A  Reagan  Administration  spokesman  said 
the  other  day  that  the  opposition  in  El  Sal- 
vador should  have  used  political  means 
rather  than  resorting  to  violence.  That  is 
the  advice  to  people  whose  leaders  were 
murdered.  It  is  right  to  try  to  stop  the  vio- 
lence, but  the  way  to  do  that  is  not  to  give 
unlimited  support  to  those  who  are  doing 
most  of  the  killing.* 


ON  DEFINING  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP  IfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  March  20, 
Gerald  Warburg  writes  that  the  "pur- 
suit of  a  narrowly  defined  vision  of  na- 
tional security  is  likely  to  produce  a 
security  foimdation  that  is  shaky  and 
untenable  over  the  long  run."  Specifi- 
cally. Mr.  Warburg  argues  that  the 
United  States  must  not  abandon  its 
nuclear  nonproliferation,  human 
rights,  and  foreign  assistance  policies 
as  do-gooder  policies  but  should  rather 
recognize  them  as  key  elements  in  our 
national  security. 

Gerald  Warburg  is  a  foreign  policy 
analyst  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Formerly 
he  served  as  my  legislative  assistant 
and  performed  remarkable  service  in 
the  drafting  of  the  Nuclear  Nonprolif- 
eration Act  of  1978. 

The  article  follows: 
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National  Sccinirnr  Is  Oksat,  wot  What 

Does  It  Mean? 

(By  Gerald  Warburg) 

"National  security"  is  one  of  those  danger- 
ous political  buzzwords.  Everyone  seems  to 
be  for  it.  Tet  many  approach  Its  achieve- 
ment with  such  divergent  definitions  that 
consensus  breaks  down  and  policies  ad- 
vanced in  its  name  become  counter-produc- 
tive. 

Those  who  interpret  "national  security" 
with  narrowed  vision— for  example,  by 
measuring  strength  primarily  in  term  of  nu- 
clear megatonnage  In  the  belief  that  more 
firepower  equals  more  security— produce  es- 
pecially counterproductive  policies. 

This  limited  perspective  on  how  best  to 
Improve  national  security  Is  much  In  vogue 
today  in  Washington  as  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration takes  shape.  But  there  are  serious 
dangers  Inherent  in  this  approach.  The  pur- 
suit of  a  narrowly  defined  vision  of  national 
security  is  likely  to  produce  a  security  foun- 
dation that  Is  shaky  and  untenable  over  the 
long  run. 

Take  foreign  aid.  for  example.  Among  its 
chief  critics  are  outspoken  advocates  of  mas- 
sive increases  in  the  Pentagon's  budget, 
which  they  would  finance  in  part  through 
deep  cuts  in  the  foreign-aid  budget.  But 
such  cuts  could  cripple  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  use  aid  as  an  effective  tool 
of  diplomacy,  to  compete  lor  influence 
against  nations  hostile  to  our  interests,  and 
to  maintain  controlling  positions  in  key  in- 
ternational development  Institutions. 

Proponents  of  massive  cuts  in  foreign  aid 
also  Ignore  the  extent  to  which  issues  that 
are  basic  to  the  global  human  condition- 
hunger,  overpopulation,  depletion  of  natu- 
ral resources  and  degradation  of  the  envl- 
rotmient — affect  our  security  as  a  nation. 

Another  example  of  the  way  a  narrow  ap- 
proach to  the  enhancement  of  national  se- 
curity harms  our  long-term  interest  can  be 
found  in  the  application  of  our  human- 
rights  policies. 

Many  members  of  the  Reagan  team  dte 
the  revolutions  in  Nicaragua  and  Iran  as  evi- 
dence of  an  American  failure  to  place  "real- 
istic" security  interests  ahead  of  "sentimen- 
tal" human-right  concerns  in  our  bilateral 
relations.  Such  critics  allege  that  U.S.  agita- 
tion for  social  reform  in  these  countries  un- 
dermined proven  allies  and  was  responsible 
for  the  decline  of  American  Influence. 

But,  in  fact,  the  rise  to  power  in  Nicara- 
gua and  Iran  of  regimes  hostile  to  U.S.  in- 
terests is  more  accurately  attributable  to 
the  failure  of  Anastasio  Somoza  and  Mo- 
hammad Reza  Pahlavi  to  promote  meaning- 
ful political,  social  and  economic  reforms. 
The  narrow  approach  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment over  many  years  led  us  to  fully  back 
these  right-wing  dictators  untU  cfWs  waa  at 
hand;  then  it  was  too  late,  and  our  influoioe 
was  too  Uttle.  Radicals  like  the  AyaUrilab 
Ruhollah  Khomeini  and  the  Sandinistas 
became  the  only  popular  alternatives  to 
continued  right-wing  repression. 

Thus,  the  ultimate  result  of  decades  of 
supposedly  "realistic"  UJS.  policies  toward 
Iran  and  Nicaragua  was  the  rise  to  power  of 
even  more  repressive  regimes,  bitterly  hos- 
tile to  the  United  States.  We  have  seen  Iran, 
once  our  key  ally  in  the  crucial  Persian  Gulf 
region,  sponsoring  terrorism  against  our  dip- 
lomats, and  our  one-time  friend  Nicaragua 
aiding  and  abetting  terrorism  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Enduring  U^S.  identification  with  the 
abuses  of  the  previous  regimes  and  our  fail- 
ure to  consistently  press  for  social  reform  In 
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these  countrlea  have  compromised  our  lone- 
term  aecurlty  Interests. 

ChAllences  analocous  to  those  thst  we 
faced  in  Iran  and  Nicara«ua  lie  immediately 
ahead  in  nations  such  as  the  Phlllipplnes 
and  South  Korea,  where  loyal  democratic 
oppoadUon  forces  are  being  radicalized  by 
conUnued  repression.  Our  long-term  nation- 
al-security Interests  argue  for  encourage- 
ment of  meaningful  reform  and  moderation 
in  these  vital  countries,  and  argue  sgalnst 
unqualified  support  of  the  status  quo. 

Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  clearly  stated  its  intenUon  to 
reduce  our  commitment  to  human  rights, 
preferring  to  focus  on  "international  terror- 
ism." 

Indeed,  terrorism  presents  a  serious 
threat  to  our  security.  But  here  again  a 
broad  definition  of  our  national-security  in- 
terests ia  essential  if  we  are  to  address  the 
problem  with  any  success. 

The  most  critical  danger  that  terrorism 
currently  poses  to  the  U.S.  derives  not  so 
much  from  radical  subnatlonal  groups  that 
threaten  our  allies,  such  as  the  Palestine 
liberation  Organization  or  the  Red  Bri- 
gades in  Italy.  Much  more  ominous  is  the 
spread  of  "state  terrorism"— the  use  of  ter- 
rorist tactics  by  outlaw  nations  as  a  means 
of  advancing  their  extremist  goals. 

There  is  grave  danger  that  unstable  na- 
tions such  as  Libya,  Iraq  and  Pakistan  will 
succeed  in  obtaining  nuclear  weapons.  And, 
if  they  do  succeed,  it  may  weU  be  because  of 
the  faUure  of  key  European  friends  of  the 
United  States  (including  Prance,  Italy  and 
Switzerland)  to  respect  basic  nuclear-non- 
proliferation  principles  and  to  restrict  sensi- 
tive nuclear  sales  to  these  countries. 

It  is  thus  essential  for  the  new  Adminis- 
tration to  approach  anti-terrorism  with  a 
broad  perspective.  Nuclear  nonproliferation 
efforts,  like  human  rights  and  foreign  assist- 
ance, must  not  be  abandoned  by  those  who 
view  these  as  do-gooder"  policies  but  who 
fall  to  recognize  their  national-security  im- 
plications. Realism  and  sensitivity  to  our 
selfish  security  interests  require  that  such 
efforts  be  continued  and  expanded. 

Ptaally,  it  should  be  noted  that  these 
causes  should  also  be  advanced  for  reasons 
of  basic  morality  and  national  responsibUi- 
ty.  What  higher  goals  can  there  be  for  our 
government  than  to  protect  the  rights  and 
security  of  individuals,  to  combat  torture 
and  nuclear  terrorism,  and  to  help  feed  the 
starving? 

This  nation  recently  experienced  an  ex- 
traordinary celebration  of  freedom  as  we 
welcomed  the  52  Americans  home  from 
Iran.  Surely  this  was.  In  part,  a  national 
reassertlon  of  our  will  to  defend  the  values 
for  which  we  as  a  people  stand— including 
the  human  right  of  freedom.  As  we  strive  in 
the  months  ahead  to  achieve  consensus  on 
policies  that  will  make  us  a  more  seciu^ 
nation.  We  would  do  well  to  remember  this. 
and  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  more  to 
national  security  than  soldiers  and  weapons. 


THE  63D  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OP  www  jxasrr 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESDfTATITES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  IiCarch  25.  63  yean  ago,  the  people 
of      Byelorussia      proclaimed      their 
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independence  from  czarist  Russia  and 
declared  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  as  a  sovereign  state.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
recognizing  this  special  anniversary 
which  symbolizes  the  attempts  of  a 
proud  and  courageous  people  to  shape 
their  own  destiny. 

This  period  of  independence  and 
freedom  was  short-lived  for  the  Byelo- 
russian people.  Shortly  afterwards, 
their  beloved  country  fell  victim  to 
Soviet  expansionism  and  a  reinstitu- 
tion  of  Soviet  authority.  The  Byelo- 
russian people  must  now  struggle  to 
maintain  the  most  basic  of  hiunan 
rights  under  the  hardships  repeatedly 
imposed  by  the  Soviet  regime.  Yet  a 
determination  to  once  again  secure 
their  ultimate  goal  of  independence 
has  kept  the  Byelorussian  people 
persistent  in  their  struggle  to  break 
the  heavy  bond  of  Soviet  domination. 
The  United  States  is  solemnly  commit- 
ted to  supporting  the  efforts  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  toward  this  end. 

I  only  hope  for  that  day  in  the  near 
future  when  we  will  be  celebrating  the 
rebirth  of  an  independent  nation— the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic— 
and  the  termination  of  an  era  of  sub- 
jugation.* 


ADDITIONAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRAM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  nroiANA 

n»  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1981 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday.  March  25, 
1981,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Now  that  President  Reagan's  budgetary 
revisions  have  been  formally  presented  to 
Congress,  a  few  additional  observations  on 
his  economic  program  are  in  order. 

1.  The  President's  budgetary  figures  only 
emphasize  how  hard  it  is  to  bring  federal 
spending  under  control.  Even  if  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's proposals  were  approved  without 
change,  spending  would  increase  from  $695 
billion  in  1982  to  $912  bilUon  in  19M.  a  rise 
of  31.2%.  His  cuts  would  slow,  but  not  stop, 
the  hemorrhaging  of  the  budget.  In  my 
view,  there  will  be  continued  potential  for 
explosive  growth  in  federal  expenditures 
unless  the  indexation  of  benefits  is  attacked 
directly. 

2.  The  President  will  have  popular  sup- 
port for  "workfare,"  his  plan  to  make  work 
a  condlUon  of  eliglbUity  for  welfare.  If  Con- 
gress approved,  recipients  of  welfare  would 
have  to  work  at  least  20  hours  per  week  in 
order  to  receive  benefits.  The  elderly,  the 
incapaciuted,  those  who  receive  benefits  be- 
cause their  wages  are  so  low.  and  those  with 
teenagers  in  high  school  or  young  children 
in  the  home  would  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirement of  work. 

3.  The  President's  five-year  budgetary 
projections  leave  no  room  for  several  ap- 
pealing tax  reforms.  Among  the  reforms  left 
out  are  an  easing  of  the  tax  penalty  paid  by 
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married  people,  a  tax  credit  for  tuition,  the 
indexation  of  taxes  to  inflation,  an  easing  of 
taxes  on  the  Inheritance  of  family-owned 
farms  and  businesses,  and  a  tax  exemption 
for  the  Interest  earned  on  savings  accounts. 
Many  taxpayers  prefer  these  reforms  to  Mr. 
Reagan's  tax  recommendations  (a  cut  of 
10%  across  the  board  for  individuals  and  a 
more  liberal  schedule  of  depreciation  for 
business). 

4.  The  President  hopes  to  redistribute 
income  through  tax  breaks  favoring  the 
well-to-do.  His  proposals  would  provide 
great  reUef  for  upper-income  taxpayers  but 
much  less  for  middle-  and  lower-income  tax- 
payers. Por  example,  a  family  with  an 
income  of  $200,000  per  year  would  keep 
nearly  $11,000  that  it  now  pays  in  taxes.  In 
contrast,  a  family  with  an  income  of  $20,000 
per  year  would  keep  less  than  $600.  Despite 
the  fact  that  their  income  is  only  10  times 
larger,  those  who  make  $100,000  per  year 
would  get  a  tax  cut  63  times  larger  than 
those  who  make  $10,000  per  year.  Because 
of  inflation,  the  typical  American  family 
would  end  up  shouldering  about  the  same 
tax  burden  it  carries  today. 

5.  The  President  proposes  to  cut  spending 
for  federal  programs  designed  to  help  the 
poorest  people.  Middle-class  Americans 
would  fare  pretty  well.  The  so-called  "safety 
net"  of  programs  (social  security,  baste  un- 
employment compensation,  veterans'  initia- 
tives, and  so  on),  only  6%  of  whose  benefits 
are  distributed  on  account  of  the  recipient's 
poverty,  would  remain  essentially  Intact. 
The  poorest  Americans,  however,  would  not 
fare  so  well.  Mr.  Reagan  wants  to  trim  by 
billions  of  dollars  the  amount  the  federal 
government  spends  for  them  on  health  care, 
jobs,  income  malntetumce.  food,  and  legal 
services. 

6.  Congress  is  not  certain  how  or  when  the 
President  would  implement  his  proposals  to 
cut  federal  spending.  A  key  element  In  his 
strategy  is  the  consolidation  of  many  small- 
er "categorical"  grants  now  controlled  by 
the  federal  government  Into  a  few  larger 

"block"  grants  to  be  controlled  by  the 
states.  The  block  grants  would  receive  about 
three-quarters  the  funding  of  the  categori- 
cal grants  they  replaced.  Mr.  Reagan  has 
not  sent  the  legislation  needed  for  such 
changes  to  Capitol  Hill,  so  his  intentions  are 
quite  unclear  to  legislators. 

7.  The  Presidents  outlook  for  the  econo- 
my is  much  more  optimistic  than  that  of 
the  major  private  forecasters.  His  key  as- 
sumption is  that  he  can  roll  back  inflation 
while  the  economy  is  expanding  rapidly.  Por 
example,  he  projects  economic  growth  at 
5.2%  and  inflation  at  8.3%  in  1982.  The  most 
optimistic  figures  of  private  forecasters  are 
quite  different:  3.6%  and  9.7%.  respectively. 
Mr.  Reagan  also  believes  that  he  will  have  a 
budgetary  surplus  of  $500  million  in  1984. 
To  create  such  a  surplus,  he  must  have  both 
accurate  economic  assumptions  and  '"unspe- 
cified savings"  of  $30  billion  in  1983  and  $45 
billion  in  1984.  If  the  assimiptions  are  inac- 
curate or  the  savings  are  not  achieved,  he 
will  run  a  large  deficit. 

8.  The  President  stresses  military  needs 
over  domestic  ones.  In  fact,  the  sharp  in- 
creases in  the  military  budget,  combined 
with  big  cuts  in  domestic  spending,  signal  a 
reversal  of  national  priorities.  Mr.  Reagan 
believes  that  the  United  SUtes  must 
strengthen  its  defenses  in  the  face  of  new 
threate  to  peace  and  global  stability.  His 
complaint  is  not  that  previous  budgets  omit- 
ted crucial  defense  programs,  but  rather 
that  full  funding  was  not  provided  for  them. 
I  agree  that  the  United  SUtes  must  boost 
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military  spending,  but  an  increase  as  large 
and  scheduled  to  proceed  as  fast  as  the 
President's  should  be  examined  carefully  in 
Congress. 

9.  The  President  also  stresses  the  doctrine 
of  sUtes'  righU  as  the  guiding  principle  of 
Intergoverimiental  relations.  This,  too,  sig- 
nals a  shift  in  national  priorities.  Bilr. 
Reagan  is  showing  his  allegiance  to  that 
principle  by  recommending  smaller  federal 
social  programs,  block  granU  In  place  of  cat- 
egorical grants,  and  a  smaller  federal  work 
force.  He  is  studying  new  ways  to  curb  fed- 
eral Influence  over  state  and  local  govern- 
ments.* 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OP  KEWTOCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  recent  increase  in  first-class  post- 
age. I  believe  it  is  time  to  heed  the 
sentiments  of  people  whose  lives  are 
affected  by  the  Postal  Service's  deci- 
sions. I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  from  Mr.  Charlie 
Beach.  Jr.,  president.  Peoples  Ex- 
change Bank,  Beattyville.  Ky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  the  following: 

Being  the  largest  first  class  mailer  in  Lee 
County,  I  wish  to  register  a  very  strong  pro- 
test for  the  first  class  mall  Increase  to  18«. 

I  continue  to  be  appalled  at  the  volume  of 
junk  mail  which  clutters  up  our  normal 
course  of  business  and  consumes  our  time  as 
we  attempt  to  sort  and  dispose  of  it. 

I  do  not  perceive  the  postal  department  to 
be  a  sacred  cow,  and  United  Parcel  Service 
has  shown  that  a  private  industry  can 
handle  parcel  post.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
the  postal  department  is  the  greatest  sup- 
porter of  junk  mail,  for  it  creates  a  volume 
and  creates  "make  work." 

I  strongly  solicit  your  support  for  equaliz- 
ing the  cost  rather  than  having  first  class 
mail  subsidize  all  other  types  of  mall. 

Tour  consideration  is  greatly  appreciat- 
ed.* 


FIRST  CONGRESS  OF  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL PHYSICLANS 
POR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  NU- 
CLEAR WAR 


UM 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OP  IfrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
20-24,  1981,  an  extraordinary  event 
took  place  near  Washington.  Over  70 
physicians  representing  11  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain.  Prance,  Japan, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Israel,  spent  4 
days  discussing  the  medical  and  envi- 
ronmental consequences  of  nuclear 
war,  and  what  they,  as  physicians  and 
respected  members  of  their  communi- 
ties, could  do  to  prevent  a  nuclear  con- 
fUct. 

Eleven  representatives  of  this  meet- 
ing were  kind  enough  to  meet  with 
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several  Members  of  Congress  and  Sen- 
ators yesterday  to  summarize  the  re- 
sults of  their  deliberations.  I  was  most 
Impressed  by  the  showing  of  unanim- 
ity by  the  physicians  in  setting  forth 
their  views  on  the  predictable  and  un- 
predictable effects  of  nuclear  war,  the 
role  of  physicians  in  the  postattack 
period,  the  social,  economic,  and  psy- 
chological costs  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  as  related  to  health  needs,  and 
what  physicians  can  do  to  prevent  nu- 
clear war.  Over  the  next  several  dasrs  I 
will  be  reprinting  for  my  colleagues 
the  statements  of  the  International 
Physicians  Congress  on  these  vital 
issues. 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
achievement  of  the  meeting  are  the 
following  letters  to  President  Reagan 
and  Chairman  Brezhnev,  a  letter  to 
the  heads  of  all  governments  and  an 
appeal  to  the  United  Nations,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  phsrsicians  of  the  world 
that  elimination  of  nuclear  wei^mns 
be  given  the  highest  priority  in  order 
to  remove  what  the  physicians  view  as 
the  true  great  threat  to  world  health. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  views  of  the  International 
Physicians  carefully,  as  the  consensus 
of  this  First  Congress  is  an  unprec- 
edented event. 

The  material  follows: 

AiRLix,  Va.  March  23,  1981. 
Ah  Affkal  To  thk  PRESisKirr  op  thk  Unitkd 

States  op  America,  Rohald  Rkagak,  ams 

To    THK    CHAERMAM    op    THE    PRXSIOrUlf    OP 

THK    U.S.S.R.    Sttfrkmx    Soviet,    L«oino 
Bk^uuikv 

We,  physicians  from  eleven  nations, 
guided  by  our  concern  for  human  life  and 
health,  are  well  aware  of  the  great  responsi- 
bility you  carry  and  of  the  enormous  contri- 
bution you  can  make  to  the  prevention  of 
nuclear  war. 

As  physicians  and  scientists,  we  have  for 
the  put  several  days  reviewed  the  data  on 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  effects 
that  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
bring.  We  have  considered  independently 
prepared  medical  and  scientific  analyses 
from  many  sources.  Our  unanimous  conclu- 
sions are: 

(1)  Nuclear  war  would  be  a  catastrophe 
with  medical  consequences  of  enormous 
magnitude  and  duration  for  both  Involved 
and  unlnvolved  nations. 

(2)  The  holocaust  would  In  its  very  begin- 
ning kill  tens  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people.  Most  of  the  immediate  survivors, 
suffering  from  wounds  and  bums,  affected 
by  nuclear  radiation,  deprived  of  effective 
medical  care  or  even  water  and  food,  would 
face  the  prospect  of  a  slow  and  excnici^Jng 
death. 

(3)  The  consequences  of  nuclear  war 
would  continue  to  affect  succeeding  genera- 
tions and  their  environment  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time. 

Science  and  technology  have  placed  the 
most  deadly  we^wns  of  mass  destruction  in 
the  hands  of  the  two  nations  you  lead.  This 
huge  accumulation  Imperils  us  all.  The  in- 
terests of  the  present  and  all  future  genera- 
tions require  that  nuclear  war  be  avoided. 

The  medical  consequences  persuade  us 
that  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  any  form 
or  on  any  scale  must  be  prevented.  To 
achieve  this,  we  offer  you  our  sincere  sup- 
port. 
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As  physicians,  we  remember  that  the 
eradication  of  smallpox  required  Intense  In- 
ternational communication,  cooperation, 
and  dedication.  Nuclear  war  is  a  far  greater 
threat  to  mankind.  It  will  require  even  more 
Intense  collaboration  among  the  nuclear 
powers  to  achieve  an  early  cessation  of  the 
race  to  produce  these  Instnmaents  of  mass 
destniction. 

Respectfully  yours. 

PABTICIPAIfTS  IN   THZ  F'laST  COUOLESS  OT 

Iktkbjiatiohal    Physicians    for    the 
PSEVKirnoii  OP  Ndclxai  War. 


AiXLis.  Va.,  March  23.  lUl. 
Ak  Appkai.  to  the  Hzaos  op  Au. 

OovnuncxNTs  aitd  to  thk  UirrrKD  Nations 

Advances  in  technology  in  the  30th  cen- 
tury have  benefited  humankind  but  have 
also  created  deaxily  Instrumenu  of  mam  de- 
struction. The  enormous  accumulatkm  of 
these  nuclear  weapons  has  made  the  world 
less  secure.  A  nuclear  conflict  would  ravage 
life  on  earth. 

We  speak  as  physicians  in  the  tnteresU  of 
the  people  whose  health  we  have  vowed  to 
protect.  The  scientific  daU  concerning  the 
medical  consequences  of  the  use  of  such  in- 
struments of  mass  destruction  omvlnoe  us 
that  effective  medical  care  of  casualties 
would  be  impossible.  We  therefore  urge  that 
elimination  of  this  ttireat  be  given  the  Ugli- 
est priority.  No  objective  is  more  vital  than 
to  preserve  the  conditions  that  make  possi- 
ble the  continuation  of  civilized  life  oo 
earth. 

As  physicians,  we  know  that  the  eradica- 
tion of  smallpox,  coordinated  by  the  World 
Health  Organisation,  required  intense  inter- 
national communication,  cooperation,   and 
dedicatl<HL   Nuclear   war   is   a   far   greater 
tlueat  to  humanity.  Continuing  discussion 
among  the  nuclear  powers  and  other  coun- 
tries will  be  needed  to  achieve  an  early  ces- 
sation of  the  race  to  produce  these  instru- 
ments of  mass  destruction,  to  prevent  their 
spread,  and  ultimately  to  eliminate  them. 
Respectfully  yours. 
PARTiciPAjrrs  IN  thk  Pirst  CoiKawss  or 
IirrcRjiATioHAL    Phtsiciams    por    thk 

PRKVKirnOR  OP  NiKXBAR  WAR. 

AiRUB  Va^  irarcA  23,  1981. 
Ah  Appeal  to  trx  Phtsiciahs  or  thk  W(xld 

Dear  Couxagttks:  We  address  this  mes- 
sage to  you  who  share  our  commitment  to 
the  preservation  of  health.  Our  profeaskmal 
responsibility  has  brought  us  together  to 
consider  the  consequences  of  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapcHts. 

We  have  participated  in  full  and  open  dis- 
cussion of  the  available  data  concerning  the 
medical  effects  of  nuclear  war  and  its  ef- 
fects on  our  planet.  Our  ooodiirinn  was  in- 
escapable—a nuclear  exchange  woald  have 
intolerable  consequences. 

Enormous  numbers  would  perish  In  the 
first  hours  and  days  of  a  nuclear  war.  The 
wounded  survivors,  burned  and  affected  by 
nuclear  radiation,  would  face  unbearably 
difficult  conditions,  without  effective  medi- 
cal aid.  water  or  food.  The  consequences  of 
a  nuclear  war  would  also  be  disastrous  to 
succeeding  generations.  A  major  nuclear  ez- 
ctiange  would  inevitably  bring  eztentfre 
long-term  consequences  ev«i  to  countries 
not  directly  Involved. 

No  one  should  be  indifferent  to  the  nude- 
ar  threat.  It  hangs  over  hundreds  of  mD- 
lions  of  people.  As  physicians  who  rcaltae 
wtiat  is  at  stake,  we  must  practice  the  ulti- 
mate in  preventive  medicine— avoldanoe  of 
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the  gremtest  has&rd  the  world  will  ever 
know.  Your  help  is  needed  in  thla  great  en- 
deavor. We  urge  you. 

(1)  to  inform  yourselves,  your  colleagues, 
and  the  general  public  about  the  medical  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  war. 

(2)  to  discuss  the  medical  consequences  of 
nuclear  war  at  meetings  of  members  of 
medical  societies,  special  symposia,  and  con- 
ferences; 

(3)  to  prepare  and  publish  In  the  medical 
press  and  specialized  Journals  articles  about 
medical  consequences  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons: 

(4)  to  speak  about  medical  consequences 
of  nuclear  war  to  medical  students  and  to 
your  community; 

(5)  to  use  your  Influence  and  knowledge  to 
help  strengthen  the  movement  of  physi- 
cians for  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war. 

Respectfully  yours, 
PAJtTiciPAirrs  OP  THi  First  Congrkss  op 

IirmUfATIOIfAL      PHYSICIAlfS      POR      THX 

PRKvnmoH  OP  Ndcliar  War.* 


EX'l'KND  THE  AUTHORITY  OF 
THE  MAYOR  AND  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  TREASURY 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
nv  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  would  amend  section  723(a)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Self -Govern- 
ment and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-198. 
Dec.  24,  1973)  to  extend  the  District  of 
Columbia's  interim  authority  to 
borrow  funds  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  finance  capital 
improvement  projects. 

Under  current  law,  the  UJS.  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  lend  to  the  Dis- 
trict such  sums  as  are  "required  to 
complete  capital  projects  for  which 
construction  and  construction  services 
funds  have  been  authorized  or  appro- 
priated, as  the  case  may  be,  by  Con- 
gress prior  to  October  1,  1980,  or  upon 
enactment  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  ap- 
propriation act  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government,  whichever  is 
later." 

This  bill  would  extend,  for  approxi- 
mately 2  years,  the  Districts  interim 
authority  to  borrow  fimds  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  cover  capital  projects 
for  which  funding  is  appropriated  In 
the  fiscal  year  1982  or  until  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  appropriation 
act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983  for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  whichever  is 
later. 

When  Congress  passed  the  District 
of  Columbia's  Self-Govemment  Act,  it 
authorized  the  District  to  finance  its 
capital  projects  by  borrowing  funds  on 
the  open  market  through  the  issuance 
of  tax-exempt  general  obligation 
bonds  rather  than  continue,  indefi- 
nitely, its  borrowing  authority  from 
the  Treasury.  The  Act  terminated,  ef- 
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fective  January  2.  1975,  the  permanent 
authority  of  the  District  to  borrow 
funds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  fi- 
nance capital  improvement  projects.  It 
also  provided  a  2-year  interim  loan  au- 
thority which  aUowed  the  District  to 
continue  borrowing  from  the  Treasury 
to  finance  capital  projects  for  which 
funds  had  been  authorized  or  appro- 
priated prior  to  January  2,  1975.  Con- 
gress provided  the  interim  borrowing 
authority  to  prevent  undue  disruption 
in  the  District's  capital  programs 
during  the  transition  from  Treasury 
borrowing  to  entry  into  the  municipal 
bond  market. 

As  a  result  of  unanticipated  delays 
in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  District's  bonding  program, 
a  2-year  extension  of  the  Interim  bor- 
rowing authority  was  approved  by 
Congress  in  1977  (Public  Law  95-131. 
Oct.  13.  1977).  The  Congress  provided 
an  additional  2-year  extension  of  the 
interim  borrowing  authority  in  1979, 
which  authorized  the  Treasury  to  lend 
funds  to  finance  capital  projects  ap- 
proved in  the  1980  and  1981  appropri- 
ation acts  (Public  Law  96-160,  Dec.  28, 
1979).  This  extension  was  necessary 
because  the  District's  capital  improve- 
ments program  could  not  be  halted 
without  causing  undue  harm. 

During  congressional  hearings  on 
the  1979  extension  of  the  borrowing 
authority,  the  District's  representative 
testified  that  In  fiscal  year  1982,  the 
District  hoped  to  finance  new  capital 
improvement  projects  through  the 
municipal  bond  market.  The  Congress 
was  also  advised  that  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  request  another  extension  of 
the  interim  authority. 

In  recent  hearings  before  the 
Senate,  the  District's  representative 
testified  that  since  the  1979  congres- 
sional hearings,  circumstances  have 
arisen  which  will  delay,  beyond  fiscal 
year  1981.  the  District's  entry  into  the 
municipal  bond  market  to  obtain  fi- 
nancing for  its  capital  improvement 
projects.  He  stated  that  the  fiscal  year 

1979  comprehensive  financial  report, 
issued  by  the  District  on  May  1,  1980, 
revealed  the  existence  of  the  large  op- 
erating deficit,  which  was  corroborat- 
ed by  an  outside  audit  of  the  District's 
fiscal  year  1980  general  purpose  finan- 
cial statements  issued  on  February  2. 
1981.  The  District  has  moved  to  cor- 
rect the  problem  by  proposing  a  finan- 
cial plan  which  includes  a  bond  issu- 
ance of  $184  million  to  retire  a  portion 
of  the  $388  million  general  fund  oper- 
ating deficit  accumulated  in  fiscal  year 

1980  and  prior  years,  and  the  balanc- 
ing of  revenues  and  expenditures  for 
fiscal  year  1981  and  subsequent  years. 

This  plan  is  now  under  review  by  the 
Congress  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
these  actions  will  permit  the  District 
to  commence  financing  its  capital  im- 
provement projects  with  bond  issues 
no  later  than  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  District's  representative  also 
testified  that  an  extension  of  the  in- 
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terim  borrowing  authority  will  neither 
cause  nor  encourage  the  District  to 
delay  any  phase  of  its  bond  program 
that  it  can  legally,  technically,  and  fis- 
cally implement.  It  was  his  view  that  it 
is  clearly  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
District  to  raise  capital  improvement 
funds  in  the  municipal  bond  market  as 
soon  as  possible,  since  the  District 
should  realize  substantial  interest  sav- 
ings. The  District  does  not  Intend  to 
use  the  interim  twrrowing  authority 
any  longer  than  Is  necessary. 

Without  an  extension  of  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  District's  interim  bor- 
rowing authority,  vital  capital  im- 
provement projects  will  be  halted  and 
necessary  new  capital  projects,  includ- 
ing planned  Metro  construction  and 
major  water  system  improvements,  in- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
request,  will  be  delayed.  The  resulting 
delays  will  cause  the  District  to  be 
burdened  with  even  higher  costs. 

In  recommending  this  legislation,  I 
would  also  like  to  note  that  according 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Dis- 
trict's record  of  repayment  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  excellent  and  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  estab- 
lished between  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  government.* 
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JAMES  J.  KILPATRICK  ON   'THE 
COMING  CATASTROPHE" 


UMI 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Na- 
tion's Business  of  February  1981,  none 
other  than  Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatrick 
warns  that  we  will  face  catastrophic 
food  shortages  early  in  the  next  cen- 
tury unless  we  take  sensible  actions 
now.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  cites  "Global 
2000,"  a  report  prepared  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  and  the 
Department  of  State  last  year,  and 
calls  it  an  immensely  important  study, 
staggering  in  its  implications.  The 
report  shows  that  the  impending  ca- 
tastrophe can  only  be  averted  if  we  are 
able  to  greatly  increase  our  production 
of  food  and,  at  the  same  time,  move 
rapidly  to  limiting  world  population 
growth  by  means  of  birth  control. 

I  welcome  Mr.  Kilpatrick  to  the  age 
of  limits  and  commend  his  column  to 
my  colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the 
Record: 

[Prom  the  Nation's  Business.  February 

19811 

The  ComifG  Catastrophe 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Five  years  ago.  Scrlbner's  published  an 

English  translation  of  Jean  Raspall's  The 

Camp  of  the  Saints.  The  novel  had  been 

well  received  abroad,  but  here  In  the  SUtes 

the  liberal  reviewers  killed  It  with  ridicule 

or  with  silence.  The  plot  was  intolerable  to 

them.  Raspall  was  predicting  that  some- 


where around  1995  or  2000  a  horde  of 
wretched,  starving  have-nots  would  swarm 
like  locusts  upon  Southern  Prance  and 
ravage  the  food,  the  property  and  the  lives 
of  the  haves.  This  was  a  nightmare  novel 
chillingly  told. 

Raspall's  prophetic  work  came  to  mind 
the  other  day.  when  I  finally  got  around  to 
reading  Global  2000.  This  was  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  President  Carter  last  summer  by 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
the  Department  of  State.  It  is  an  Immensely 
important  study,  staggering  in  Its  implica- 
tions, and  If  you  wonder  why  it  has  received 
so  little  attention.  I  can  only  surmise  that  in 
Washington  we  are  inundated  by  reports, 
and  at  the  time  of  publication  this  must 
have  looked  like  merely  one  more  report. 

It  is  much  more  than  that.  The  authors 
have  pulled  together  the  best  projections  of 
experts  In  a  dozen  fields— population,  food 
production,  natural  resources  and  the  like— 
and  have  compressed  them  Into  a  single 
word:  catastrophe.  If  we  faU  to  heed  the 
clear  warnings  of  this  study— if  we  fall  to 
take  sensible  actions  now— we  will  Invite  ter- 
rible consequences  Just  two  decades  hence. 

The  population  projections  alone  are 
enough  to  cause  serious  concern.  By  2000, 
the  world's  population  will  have  increased 
to  about  6.35  billion,  a  gain  of  55  percent 
over  1975.  The  more  developed  countries 
will  Increase  slowly.  The  United  SUtes  may 
have  248  million  Inhabitants,  up  16  percent; 
Western  Eiirope  can  anticipate  a  population 
of  378  million,  up  10  percent.  But  the  less 
developed  countries  will  soar.  By  2000. 
Mexico  can  expect  a  popuUtion  of  131  mU- 
Uon.  up  119  percent,  Mexico  City  will  be  the 
largest  city  in  the  world,  with  a  population 
of  perhaps  31.6  million— three  times  as  large 
as  New  York  is  today.  Africa's  population 
will  double:  China  will  go  to  1.3  billion  and 
India  to  1  billion. 

How  are  these  billions  of  human  beings  to 
be  fed?  In  most  of  Asia,  and  in  poor  areas  of 
North  Africa  and  the  Ii^ddle  East,  a  calami- 
tous drop  in  food  per  capiU  Is  projected.  In 
these  areas,  "the  quantity  of  food  available 
to  the  poorest  groups  of  people  wUl  simply 
be  insufficient  to  permit  children  to  reach 
normal  body  weight  and  intelligence  and  to 
permit  normal  activity  and  good  health  in 
adulte. "  The  number  of  seriously  malnour- 
ished people  will  roughly  double,  from 
about  600  million  today  to  1.3  bUlion  two 
decades  hence. 

What  these  projections  suggest  is  that  the 
great  grain  and  rice  producing  nations  must 
redouble  their  efforts.  An  answer  cannot  be 
found  In  putting  more  land  in  production, 
because  most  good  land  already  is  under  cul- 
tivation. Increased  reliance  upon  fisheries 
could  help,  but  "unfortunately,  the  world 
harvest  of  fish  is  expected  to  rise  little,  if  at 
all.  by  the  year  2000." 

Other  concerns  cry  out  for  thoughtful  at- 
tention. The  world's  forest  resources  are  in 
deep  trouble.  By  2000.  growing  stock  per 
capiU  is  expected  to  decline  47  percent 
worldwide  and  63  percent  in  less  developed 
countries.  Water  supplies,  already  short  in 
many  areas,  will  get  worse. 

One  thing  leads  to  another.  As  urban 
sprawl  continues,  valuable  cropland  goes  out 
of  cultivation.  As  forested  hills  are  denuded, 
erosion  takes  over.  For  want  of  fuel  wood] 
millions  will  be  forced  to  bum  animal  dung, 
thus  robbing  the  soil  of  organic  nutrients. 

The  authors  emphasize  that  their  projec- 
tions are  conservative.  They  do  not  allow 
for  drought,  or  wars  or  agricultural  pesti- 
lence. On  the  other  hand,  they  do  project 
technological   developments   that    will   en- 
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hance  productivity.  They  do  not  assume 
breakthroughs  in  fusion  energy  or  solar 
energy.  They  acknowledge  the  increased 
risk  that  goes  with  increased  production  of 
electrical  energy  in  atomic  planU.  and 
grimly  but  matter-of-factly  they  point  to 
the  mounting  problem  of  disposing  of 
atomic  wastes. 

Yes,  this  is  a  gloom  and  doom  report, 
made  all  the  more  disturbing  by  the  con- 
strained and  dispassionate  style  in  which 
the  authors  lay  out  the  evidence.  But  it  is 
not  a  report  without  hope.  Their  message, 
finally,  is  that  the  impending  catastrophe 
can  indeed  be  averted— or  at  least  mini- 
mized—If  sensible  public  policies  are  put  In 
motion  now.  New  methods  of  safe  and  reli- 
able birth  control  must  be  developed.  The 
world  will  need  new  varieties  of  fast-growing 
trees.  New  techniques  of  aquaculture  and 
desalinlzation  will  have  to  be  found. 

Above  all.  a  sense  of  urgency  has  to  be 
aroused.  Otherwise,  our  children  and  grand- 
children may  soon  discover  that  Jean  Ra- 
spall wrote  not  fiction,  but  fact.* 
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SECRETARY  JOHN  O.  MARSH 
JR.,  ADDRESSES  THE  ASSCX^I- 
ATION  OF  MILITARY  COL- 
LEGES &  SCHOOLS  AT  ITS 
ANNUAL  DINNER 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  addressed  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Association  of 
Military  Colleges  &  Schools  on  the 
evening  of  March  16.  here— the  Wash- 
ington area.  His  talk  was  most  thought 
provoking,  and  I  include  it  herewith: 
Speech  op  Hon.  John  O.  BCarsh,  Jr. 

About  3:00  a.m.,  on  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 22,  1781,  as  the  watchman  In  Philadel- 
phia walked  his  post,  he  was  surprised  to 
hear  a  horse  thundering  down  the  street 
coming  into  the  city.  The  rider  was  one  of 
Washington's  aides.  Exhausted,  barely  able 
to  stay  in  the  saddle,  he  had  ridden  from 
Yorktown  three  days  before  as  a  courier 
with  a  message  from  the  Conmiander-in- 
Chlef  to  the  President  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  Thomas  McKean. 

He  sighted  the  watchman  and  reined  to  a 
halt,  seeking  directior.s  to  McKean's  home. 
Before  departing  he  disclosed  the  message 
he  brought  to  Philadelphia.  Comwallls  had 
surrendered.  The  British  Army  in  Virginia 
had  been  captured.  The  watchman  hurried 
down  the  streets  excitedly  calling  in  a  sing- 
song voice,  "Past  3:00  o'clock,  and  Comwal- 
lls is  taken."  Suddenly,  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia was  awakened  to  the  news  that  the 
American  Revolution  appeared  to  be  over. 
The  Colonies  were  independent. 

Comwallls'  fate  was  sealed  on  that  penin- 
sula In  Virginia  several  days  before  the  sur- 
render with  the  storming  of  Redoubt  10— a 
key  position  in  his  perimeter  defenses.  Re- 
doubt 10  fell  in  a  night  bayonet  assault  by  a 
selected  group  of  Continental  soldiers  who 
with  unloaded  muskets,  in  savage  hand-to- 
hand  combat,  stormed  and  took  Redoubt  10. 
They  were  led  by  a  young  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel on  Washington's  staff.  In  fact,  this  aide- 
de-camp  posterity  knows  better  as  Alexan- 
der Hamilton. 


The  surrender  of  Yorktown  was  a  victory 
for  the  Continental  Line- the  regular  army 
of  the  United  States  that  had  been  created 
six  years  before  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. 

Yorktown  was  a  bridge  between  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  here  that  the  pledge  made  by 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  was  re- 
deemed. As  It  had  been  redeemed  at  Valley 
Forge.  Saratoga,  Brandywine.  Kings  Moun- 
tain and  C^owpens.  This  suffering  Incurred 
by  the  Continental  Line  and  the  victory  at 
Yorktown  would  make  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  a  meaningful  manifesto  of 
American  political  independence. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  you  return  to 
your  own  Institutions  you  wlU  take  the  lead 
in  developing  plans  to  observe  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  BatUe  of  Yorktown. 

Why  do  we  need  the  ROTC  program 
today? 

We  need  the  ROTC  program  because  we 
live  in  a  world  of  crisis  and  violence.  We  live 
in  a  troubled  world.  We  live  in  a  world  of 
precarious  peace,  a  peace  which  is  main- 
tained only  by  U.S.  strength,  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  U.S.  appears  to  be  weak- 
ened, peace  is  weakened.  It  is  only  the  X3£. 
leadership  of  the  Free  World  and  UA 
power  that  safeguards  an  uneasy  truce. 

The  headlines  of  the  momlng  paper  or 
the  evening  television  news  bring  home  the 
perilous  times  in  which  we  live. 

Even  a  hasty  global  overview  points  to  the 
difficulties  of  our  times.  In  Europe,  the 
forces  of  NATO  are  poised  against  the  mili- 
tary might  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  dominated 
by  Russian  power.  Russian  ground  forces 
are  organized  into  173  Divisions  with  rough- 
ly 35%  on  the  NATO  front.  8%  on  Its  South- 
em  Flank.  30%  on  the  Chinese  borxler,  and 
the  remainder  as  reserve  in  the  Russian 
heartland. 

The  Middle  I^ast  that  was  a  cradle  of 
Western  civilization  today  is  a  land  of  tur- 
moil and  terror— violence  and  bloodshed. 
The  instability  of  that  area  is  reflected  by 
recent  events  in  Iran  and  the  Iranian/Iraqi 
war  which  always  raises  the  danger  of  esca- 
lation to  a  far  broader  scale.  The  vital 
energy  lifelines  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  depend  upon  this  volatile  area. 

Africa,  from  the  Southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
a  story  of  changing  governments,  shifting 
alliances,  power  struggles  and  purges.  Yet, 
from  this  continent  come  many  of  the  es- 
sential raw  materials  critical  to  U^S.  and 
Western  industry. 

In  our  own  hemisphere,  Cuba  is  a  place  to 
launch  aggression  in  the  form  of  guerrilla 
warfare  and  propaganda  aimed  at  our 
neighbors  to  the  South.  Nicaragiia  and  El 
Salvador  are  recent  evidence  of  how  ten- 
uously power  is  held  in  that  area  of  the 
world. 

The  picture  is  hardly  brighter  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  A  Soviet  backed  coup  toppled 
the  Government  of  Afghanistan,  and  where 
the  Soviets  could  not  control  their  own  pup- 
pets, they  launched  an  invasion  and  are  bru- 
tally crushing  resistance  in  this  key  nation 
in  Southwest  Asia.  While  in  Southeast  Asia 
the  boat  people  are  a  tragic  commentary  to 
the  oppression  that  exists  in  Vietnam. 
Terror  stalks  in  Cambodia.  An  American 
presence  has  guaranteed  the  integrity  of 
South  Korea  from  aggression  from  the 
North.  Along  thousands  of  miles  of  mutual 
border,  the  Russian  Bear  faces  off  against 
the  Dragon  of  Red  China. 

Globally,  this  drama  of  tension  is  played 
out  under  an  umbrella  of  nuclear  forces 
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with  mn  araeiuU  of  miaBiles  that  can  reach 
from  continent  to  continent  However,  the 
cuttlnc  edge  of  acgreaaion  U  likely  to  be  the 
guerrilla  or  infantry  soldier  employing  con- 
ventional weapons  and  the  tactics  of  ancient 
land  warfare. 

To  protect  the  United  SUtes  and  Its  vital 
tntereat.  we  rely  on  a  defense  doctrine  called 
the  "Total  Force  Policy."  which  I  will  men- 
tion later. 

It  la  apparent  in  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public there  was  a  recognition  between 
learning  and  the  profession  of  arms. 

The  Constitution  vests  in  the  Congress 
the  power  to  raise  and  maintain  armies  and 
provide  for  the  militia 

It  Is  interesting  to  observe  that  one  of  the 
first  of  the  Federal  institutions  founded  was 
the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point  In  1802.  It  is 
clear  that  leaders  such  as  Washington  and 
others  perceived  the  need  for  an  officer 
corps  who  not  only  knew  the  skills  of  their 
profeasion.  but  who  drew  strength  from 
formal  education.  This  emphasis  on  learn- 
ing would  create  a  continuing  relationship 
in  our  country  between  the  campus  and  the 
military. 

This  Is  summarized  in  the  comment  of 
Governor  Dreyfuss  of  Wisconsin  who  was 
Chancellor  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
at  Stevens  Point  who  said: 

"ROTC  is  not  the  presence  of  the  military 
In  the  university,  it  is  the  presence  of  the 
university  in  the  military  •  •  *. " 

This  great  principle  would  be  behind  the 
founding  of  Norwich  University  in  1819— 
the  first  private  military  coUege,  and  then 
later  the  Virginia  Military  Institute— 1839— 
the  first  state  military  college,  followed  by 
the  CltadeL  However,  even  In  the  last  cen- 
tury, they  were  not  exclusive  because  mili- 
tary training  was  present  on  the  campuses 
of  many  other  schools  of  that  day. 

The  Morrill  Act.  establishing  the  land 
grant  colleges  in  1862,  was  a  giant  step  for- 
ward. The  Congressional  mandate  required 
the  teaching  of  agricultural,  mechanical, 
arts  and  other  scientific  and  military  tactics. 
Just  before  the  turn  of  the  century  there 
were  105  colleges  and  universities  who  had 
military  departments. 

The  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  formal- 
ly established  the  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Program  and  its  effect  can  be  measured 
when  you  consider  In  World  War  I  there 
were  90.000  officers  who  Joined  the  Reserve 
officers  pool.  100.000  answered  the  call  in 
World  War  II  before  the  program  was  ter- 
minated In  favor  of  Officer  Candidate 
School. 

The  contribution  to  the  Korean  conflict 
was  more  than  51,000  and  over  100.000  offi- 
cers were  produced  through  ROTC  during 
the  Vietnam  years. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  37%  of  the  generals 
In  the  Army  today  have  an  ROTC  back- 
ground. 

In  recent  developments  we  have  seen  the 
Revltalization  Act  of  1964.  the  hallmark  of 
which  was  the  ROTC  Scholarship  Program, 
which  has  been  a  stimning  success  and  is 
continuing  to  grow. 

1972  would  open  the  ranks  of  the  ROTC 
to  women  and  1979  would  see  the  creation 
of  the  Simultaneous  Membership  Program 
which  permiu  the  ROTC  cadet  to  belong  to 
the  National  Guard  or  Reserve. 

E>urlng  the  past  school  year,  there  were 
670  Junior  ROTC  ( JROTC)  units  at  second- 
ary school  level  with  either  three  or  four 
year  programs.  There  are  currently  42 
schools  on  the  waiting  list  to  establish 
JROTC  units.  Actions  are  ongoing  to  obtain 
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funding  authority  to  establish  these  units 
and  others. 

The  program  is  significant  because  it  es- 
tablishes a  knowledge  and  an  affiliation  of 
the  military  which  is  very  likely  to  cause 
many  of  these  young  people  to  associate 
with  the  ROTC  program  or  some  other  mili- 
tary program  after  they  complete  college. 

THX  DBCADI  AHXAD— TOTAL  rORCB  CORCXFT 

Today,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  we 
have  a  Total   Force  Concept.   This  Total 
Force  Concept  places  an  unprecedented  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve. 
In  the  Army  it  Is  defined  as  a  one  Army 
concept  and  the  importance  takes  on  addi- 
tional significance  when  you  examine  a  few 
statistics  such  as: 
58  percent  of  Army  deployable  forces. 
42  percent  of  Army  aviation  forces. 
52  percent  of  Army  special  forces  groups. 
51  percent  of  infantry  and  armor  battal- 
ions. 
58  percent  of  field  artillery  battalions. 
65  percent  of  combat  engineer  battalions. 
65  percent  of  tactical  support. 
I  mention  the  Total  Force  Concept  be- 
cause It  impacts  in  a  most  significant  way  on 
the   ROTC   program   and   the   manner   In 
which  we  must  look  at  the  ROTC  trained 
officer  for  leadership  positions,  not  only  in 
active  duty  forces,  but  in  components  of  the 
Reserve.  Therefore: 

ROTC  must  be  prepared  to  produce  the 
officers  required  to  meet  Total  Army  re- 
quirements: 

By  FT  1985  the  production  goal  is  10,500 
officers  annually;  (Army  only) 

We  must  recognize  that  the  future  leader- 
ship of  this  country  Is  on  the  college 
campus  and  it  is  Imperative  that  we  get  our 
share  of  that  leadership. 

By  FY  1982  the  Expand  the  Base  Program 
will  extend  ROTC  to  97  additional  campus- 
es. 

We  are  currently  on  279  campuses  with 
fuUtlme  programs,  called  host  Institutions, 
and  will  add  eight  more  in  the  next  year. 

AddltlonaUy.  we  are  affiliated  with  500 
other  campuses  which  utilize  the  assets  of 
the  host  Institutions  to  conduct  programs. 

And.  we  are  expanding  our  "extension 
Centers.  ■  which  are  small  subunlts  of  estab- 
lished host  Institutions,  located  on  nearby 
campuses  that  do  not  have  an  ROTC  unit. 

In  FY  1981  an  additional  48  extension  cen- 
ters and  eight  host  institutions  will  be 
added. 

In  September  1980,  Congress  Increased 
our  Scholarship  Program  from  6,500  to 
12.000.  That  reflects  a  Congressional  recog- 
nition of  the  Importance  of  ROTC  as  well  as 
a  lot  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  Major 
General  Dan  French  and  his  staff.  As  you 
are  probably  aware,  only  2.000  of  the  5.500 
Increase  in  these  newly  authorized  scholar- 
ships have  been  funded. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  enrollment 
in  ROTC  has  continued  to  climb.  Currently. 
It  Is  at  71,500  which  in  itself  is  an  Increase 
of  2.500  ROTC  cadets  since  the  school  year 
began  last  September. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  those  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  such  as  General 
French  and  his  staff,  for  this  progress.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  those  of  you  in  the 
audience  for  your  contributions  and  for  the 
continued  efforts  to  stress  the  relationship 
between  education,  leadership  and  national 
defense. 

There  are  167  streamers  on  the  Army  flag 
acquired  in  the  campaigns  for  more  than 
two  centuries  representing  battlefields  In 
far  away  places,  and  In  the  four  comers  of 
the    globe.    Where    those    streamers    were 
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earned,  they  were  earned  by  our  fellow 
countrymen  who  came  from  more  than  100 
different  campuses  of  America.  They 
brought  to  the  military  service  an  intellec- 
tual heritage  that  was  a  mosaic  of  our  aca- 
demic life.  They  brought  a  sense  of  values,  a 
sense  of  scholarship,  and  a  sense  of  tradi- 
tion which  not  only  eiulched  their  own 
lives,  but  enriched  the  Army  in  which  they 
served. 

Many  of  them  are  remembered  at  their 
alma  maters  in  sUtutory  and  by  plaque  for 
the  gift  of  their  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion. 

The  Association  of  Military  Colleges  and 
Schools  has  a  special  mission  In  providing 
for  the  common  defense. 
It  Is  a  mission  of  leadership. 
It  requires  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in 
both  the  programs  of  military  instruction 
and  academic  subjects. 

There  is  a  growing  trend  in  this  country 
for  providing  In  the  curriculum  of  college 
subjects  that  relate  to  national  security  or 
defense  studies.  These  studies  should  help 
In  providing  that  essential  bridge  that  is 
vital  between  the  ROTC  programs  and  aca- 
demla. 

Together  we  must  find  ways  to  make  the 
ROTC  program  responsive  to  changing 
times  and  needs. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  Is  an 
experiment  that  is  uniquely  American.  It 
adds  a  dimension  to  the  Citizen-Soldier  con- 
cept which  is  the  dimension  of  the  Soldier- 
Student.  A  college  student  who  Is  also 
trained  as  a  military  leader.  One  who  be- 
comes aware  of  our  defense  needs  and  the 
dangers  to  U.S.  security. 

Washington  said:  "Every  citizen  who 
enjoys  the  protection  of  a  free  govenmient. 
owes  not  only  the  proportion  of  his  proper- 
ty, but  even  of  his  personal  services  to  the 
defense  of  It." 

Their  future  role  In  service  to  the  Nation 
may  go  well  beyond  that  of  active  military 
duty  where  they  have  made  a  distinguished 
contribution.  It  goes  to  a  civilian  role  In  the 
decades  ahead  where  in  their  profession, 
trade  or  industry,  they  become  opinion- 
makers  assisting  In  molding  public  opinion 
to  direct  the  country  in  making  proper 
choices  on  Defense  matters  thus  ensuring 
this  will  always  be  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave.* 


RURAL  RENEWAL  FOR  A 
BARGAIN 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OP  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARLEa«IE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  House  Members  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  sampling  baked  goods  made 
from  the  protein-rich  byproducts  of  al- 
cohol production.  When  grains  are 
used  in  the  making  of  alcohol,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  alcohol  a  mash  is  retained 
which  contains  all  the  protein  of  the 
grain  initially  used  in  the  fermenta- 
tion process.  The  group  WIFE 
(Women  Involved  In  Farm  Economics) 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  production  of 
alcohol  from  grains  and  they  are  the 
ones  who  conducted  the  demonstra- 
tion for  Members  of  Congress.  I  may 
add  that  the  presentation  and  baked 
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goods  by  the  WIPE  representatives 
was  excellent  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion 01  and  a  visit  by  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Richard  Lyng  and  sev- 
eral media  representatives.  I  am  proud 
that  the  Montana  chapter  of  WIPE 
took  the  lead  in  presenting  their  case 
to  Congress.  I  woiQd  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Star  on  March  18,  1981,  concerning 
the  demonstration. 

The  article  follows: 

RuHAL  Renxwal  roR  A  Bargain 
(By  Aiuie  Crutcher) 

Everybody  agrees  that  It  would  be  great  if 
tills  country  could  lessen  Its  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  Everybody  knows  gasohol  Is  one 
of  the  substitute  fuels  that  can  make  it  pos- 
sible. But  many  people  draw  back  from  the 
idea  of  using  food  grains  for  anything  but 
food. 

It's  a  legitimate  concern.  However,  some 
people  are  convinced  It's  not  necessary  to 
choose  between  food  and  fuel,  at  least 
where  gasohol  is  concerned. 

Among  them  are  some  enterprising  Mon- 
tana farm  women  who  recently  came  to 
Washington  to  show  Congress  what  they 
have  been  doing  to  make  the  wheat  from 
their  family  farms  serve  both  food  and  fuel 
purposes.  I  talked  to  two  of  them— Pat  Tor- 
gerson  of  Lambert  and  Shirley  Ball  who 
comes  from  Nashua- and  tasted  the  breads 
and  cookies  they've  been  making  from  wiiat 
they  call  "renewed  wheat." 

As  good  as  any  I  ever  had.  Their  story  is 
equaUy  appealing.  Even  in  these  days  of 
agribusiness,  a  family  farm  is  still  an  under- 
taking in  which  the  whole  family  partici- 
pates. These  women  have  worked  with  their 
husbands,  with  county  agents  and  with  each 
other  to  develop  a  cottage  industry  produc- 
ing alcohol  and  a  high-protein  wheat  flour 
from  the  wheat  they  grow. 

They  grind  the  wheat  In  a  kitchen  blend- 
er, mix  It  with  liquid  to  form  a  mash  and  let 
it  ferment.  Then  they  separate  the  liquid 
from  the  solids  in  the  mash  and  put  the 
liquid  through  a  stove-top  still  to  make  the 
alcohol  that  will  combine  with  gasoline  to 
run  their  farm  machines  with  less  use  of  pe- 
troleum than  they  would  otherwise  require. 

The  next  step  Is  to  dry  the  wheat  solids  In 
the  oven.  Then  they  are  ground  again— a 
finer  grind  this  time- to  form  flour.  Shirley 
Ball  and  her  husband  have  experimented 
with  various  methods  and  they  found  that 
an  old  dry  cleaning  machine  worked  particu- 
larly well  as  a  centrifuge  separator  of  the 
two  main  elements  In  their  operation. 

When  they  took  their  flour  to  the  local 
grain  elevator  for  testing.  It  turned  out  to  be 
28  percent  protein  the  first  time  around  and 
40  percent  when  they  refined  their  proce- 
dures. The  wheat  they  used  for  animal  feed 
registered  only  15.9  percent  protein. 

In  other  words,  this  looks  like  one  of 
those  rare  have-your-cake-and-eat-lt-too  sit- 
uations. Shirley  Ball  and  Pat  Torgerson 
have  been  traveling  the  county  fair  circuit 
In  their  part  of  the  world,  demonstrating 
their  methods  and  passing  around  samples 
of  the  baked  goods  they  can  turn  out  along 
with  their  gasohol. 

It's  caught  on  In  many  parts  of  Montana. 
They  hope  their  appearance  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  will  stimulate 
Interest  among  commercial  processors. 

The  bargain  seems  Irresistible.  From  60 
pounds  of  wheat,  they  get  2.5  gallons  of  al- 
cohol and  20  pounds  of  .high-protein  food. 
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As  Pat  Torgerson  put  it,  "Protein  for  a 
protein-poor  world.  This  mash  Is  also  high 
in  fiber  aqd  has  wheat  germ  Intact,  all 
things  needed  in  today's  diet.  ...  I  envision 
renewed  grain  mash  being  shipped  to  mar- 
kets overseas  in  compact  boxes  of  dried  pro- 
tein instead  of  bulky  bushels  of  grain.  We 
can  ship  three  times  as  much  dry  protein  as 
we  do  whole  grain.  .  .  .  Renewed  Grain 
Mash  can  feed  the  world  two  ways.  First  as 
a  human  food  and  second  as  a  livestock 
feed.  Either  way,  human  life  Is  the  benefici- 
ary and  famine  the  loser."* 


ISSUES  IN  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  indiama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RXPRESENTATITES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  discussion  of  the  crisis  in  El 
Salvador  prompted  me  to  write  to  Sec- 
retary of  Stete  Haig  regarding  both 
oiu-  policy  toward  that  nation  and  the 
implications  of  the  crisis  there  for  our 
relations  with  Mexico,  other  Central 
American  States,  and  the  countries 
with  which  we  consult  on  develop- 
ments in  the  region. 

The  situation  in  El  Salvador  has 
been  volatile  for  a  long  time.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
proxies  have  played  a  more  recent  role 
in  fomenting  the  conflict.  The  violence 
which  has  taken  the  lives  of  so  many 
Salvadorans  has  also  claimed  the  lives 
of  four  American  churchwomen  and 
two  American  agricultural  advisers. 
Because  those  Americans  were  In  EH 
Salvador  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
poor,  their  sacrifice  is  a  cause  of  deep- 
est sorrow. 

Since  October  1979,  a  number  of 
ruling  coalitions  have  followed  one  an- 
other in  El  Salvador.  Like  it*  pred- 
ecessors, the  current  civilian-military 
junta  is  having  trouble  controlling  the 
conduct  of  the  armed  forces,  contain- 
ing the  depredations  of  the  left  and 
right,  and  carrying  out  the  long-over- 
due reforms  supported  by  the  United 
States.  Our  programs  of  military  and 
economic  assistance  are  intended  to 
foster  stability  and  fimdamental  social 
change  in  a  difficult  environment,  but 
to  date  they  appear  to  have  met  with 
little  success. 

Against  such  a  backdrop,  it  is  un- 
clear what  a  larger  American  presence 
in  El  Salvador  may  accomplish.  Some- 
what clearer  are  the  personal  risks  to 
our  military  persoimel  and  the  poten- 
tlaUy  adverse  consequences,  both  in  El 
Salvador  itself  and  in  the  region  at 
large,  of  the  policy  we  are  pursuing 
today.  Clearer  still  is  the  need  for 
Congress  to  air  the  issue  of  our  in- 
volvement in  El  Salvador  fully  and  dis- 
passionately. 

Congress  will  be  faced  with  the  issue 
this  year  as  it  makes  its  decisions  on 
foreign  assistance.  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  be  obliged  to  ask  themselves 
whether  our  assistance  to  El  Salvador 
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has  a  positive  Influence  and  thus 
should  be  continued  at  high  levels 
with  appropriate  guidelines  for  use. 
whether  it  makes  little  difference  and 
thus,  given  the  risks  and  potentially 
adverse  consequences,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  end  when  all  funds  are  ex- 
pended, or  whether  it  is  an  Immediate 
cause  of  violence  and  thus  should  be 
terminated  forthwith.  In  the  debate. 
Members  of  Congress  must  be  espe- 
cially attentive  to  what  we  are  doing 
now  and  how  we  propose  to  bring  en- 
during peace  to  El  Salvador. 

My  letter  of  February  10,  1981. 
sought  clarification  of  the  issues  In  El 
Salvador.  It  is  obvious  from  the  re- 
sponse of  March  11.  1981,  that  many 
aspects  of  our  policy  are  still  being  for- 
mulated. Congress  will  want  to  watch 
the  development  of  the  policy  with  ex- 
treme care. 

The  correspondence  follows: 
House  op  RxrRxsnrrATivis, 
CoMnrrm  on  Forkign  Aptaiss, 
Wa^inffUm,  D.C.,  Februarg  10,  IMl. 
Hon.  Alkxandcr  Haig.  Jr.. 
Secretam  of  State, 
DevaTtment  of  Stale,  Wathingtoti,  D.C. 

Dear  BCr.  Sbcrctart:  The  crisis  In  El  Sal- 
vador is  very  much  on  my  miitd.  Cooae- 
quently.  your  detailed  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions  would  be  appreciated: 

1.  What  are  the  guiding  principles  of  our 
policy  toward  Centra)  America? 

2.  What  are  the  guiding  principles  of  our 
policy  toward  El  Salvador?  Will  we  continue 
economic  and  military  aid  to  the  govemloc 
Jimta?  If  so.  at  what  levels?  What  American 
military  personnel  will  be  stationed  In  B 
Salvador?  How  many  will  there  be  and  what 
kind  of  work  will  they  do? 

3.  Will  we  consult  with  other  nations  coo- 
cemlng  our  policy  toward  El  Salvador?  If  so. 
on  which  nations  will  we  concentrate  our  at- 
tention? 

4.  What  effect  will  disagreement  on  El 
Salvador  have  on  future  relations  between 
us  and  Mexico? 

5.  What  does  Mexico's  new  program  of 
military  modernization  Imply  about  Mexi- 
can policy  toward  Central  America? 

6.  What  are  the  guiding  principles  of  our 
policy  toward  Nicaragua?  Are  there  grounds 
on  which  our  special  economic  aid  to  that 
nation  may  be  discontinued?  What  evtdenoe 
do  we  have  that  Nicaragua  is  supplylnc 
arms  to  Insurgents  In  El  Salvador? 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  in  tbe 
near  future. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ln  H.  HAMiLToa. 
CTMirman.  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  Ea$L 

DaPARTifBirr  op  Staik. 
Wathitiffton,  D.C.  MarOi  11.  IML 
Hem.  la  H.  Hamiltoh. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  Ote 
Middle  East.  Committee  on  Foreifm  Af- 
/airt.  House  of  Repretentativet. 
Dkar  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  respoDdlng  to 
your  letter  of  February  10  to  the  Secretary 
concerning  Central  America  and  El  Salva- 
dor. 

As  you  may  know,  we  are  currently  con- 
ducting an  intensive  policy  review  toward  B 
Salvador.  Until  that  review  is  completed,  we 
cannot  respond  In  detail  to  your  questions. 
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However,  we  continue  to  be  concerned  about 
the  violence  resulUnc  from  the  political 
crisia  which  is  belnc  perpetrated  by  the  ex- 
treme right  and  left,  and  by  the  security 
forces  of  the  government  Itself.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  a  well  orchestrated  Internation- 
al communist  campaign  is  transforming  the 
Salvadoran  crisis  from  an  internal  conflict 
to  an  increasingly  internationalized  con- 
frontation. With  Cuban  coordination,  sever- 
al Soviet  bloc  countries.  Vietnam.  Ethiopia, 
and  radical  Arabs  have  furnished  at  least 
several  hundred  tons  of  military  equipment 
to  the  Salvadoran  leftist  insurgents.  Most  of 
the  equipment  has  entered  via  Nicaragua. 

We  are  informing  our  friends  In  Europe 
and  Latin  America  on  the  issue  of  commu- 
nist intervention  and  intend  to  continue 
consulting  in  the  future.  We  have  consulted 
with  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  are  making  our  case  to  the  American 
public. 

As  part  of  our  on-going  review  of  the  situ- 
ation in  El  Salvador,  we  have  decided  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $25  million  of  security  as- 
sistance for  fiscal  1981.  This  assistance  will 
permit  the  Government  of  EI  Salvador  to 
acquire  additional  helicopters,  vehicles. 
radar  and  surveillance  equipment  and  small 
arms.  In  addition,  our  present  training  and 
assistance  teams  with  the  addition  of  four 
five-man  training  teams.  These  four  teams 
wUl  train  Salvadoran  personnel  In  communi- 
cations, intelligence,  logistics,  and  In  other 
professional  skills  designed  to  Improve  their 
capabilities  to  interdict  Infiltration  and  to 
respond  to  terrorists'  attacks.  U.S.  personnel 
wUl  not  accompany  Salvadoran  units  out- 
side their  garrisoned  areas,  nor  will  U.S.  per- 
sonnel participate  in  any  combat  operations. 
We  are  continuing  disbursement  of  the 
$63.5  million  in  FT  1981  economic  aid  al- 
ready programmed  for  El  Salvador.  Howev- 
er, we  anticipate  the  need  to  provide  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  additional  economic  aid 
and  are  reviewing  this  matter  at  the  present 
time. 

While  our  relations  are  cordial.  Mexico 
and  the  U.S.  have  different  perceptions  as 
to  cause  and  effect  relationships  of  the  in- 
ternal and  external  problems  facing  El  Sal- 
vador. Both  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  look  for 
the  strengthening  of  democratic  institutions 
in  El  Salvador,  and  endorse  the  principle 
that  the  Salvadorans  should  be  able  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government  with- 
out outside  interference.  Both  the  U.S.  and 
Mexico  advocate  stability  and  progress  in 
the  area.  The  Mexican  and  VS.  assessments 
of  the  threat  posed  by  a  possible  victory  of 
the  insurgents  are  different,  however. 

The  U3.  has  supported  the  moderate 
forces  represented  in  the  Salvadoran  Junta. 
Mexico  has  been  cool  towards  the  Junta,  al- 
though it  maintains  diplomatic  relations 
with  San  Salvador.  At  the  same  time. 
Mexico  has  nuide  clear  that  El  Salvador  is 
fully  entitled  to  benefit  from  the  Mexican- 
Venezuelan  oil  facility  (whereby  countries 
of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  are 
granted  concessional  terms  on  oil  pur- 
chases). 

Were  serious  disagreements  over  El  Salva- 
dor to  develop  between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico, 
this  could  have  a  negative  Impact  on  our  bi- 
lateral relations.  To  lessen  this  possibility, 
we  and  the  Mexican  Government  are  keep- 
ing In  close  touch  on  developments  in  El 
Salvador  as  they  affect  our  two  countries 
and  relations  with  others  In  the  region. 

With  regard  to  military  modernization. 
Mexico  has  expressed  some  interest  in  up- 
grading its  Air  Force  and  has  been  in  touch 
with  a  number  of  possible  sellers.  Including 
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the  U.S.  We  also  understand  that  it  may 
want  to  Improve  its  land  and  naval  forces. 
Generally  speaking,  the  U.S.  views  positive- 
ly Increased  Mexican  interest  In  regional  de- 
velopments and  recognizes  that  Mexico  can 
play  an  Important  role  in  shared  responsi- 
bility for  the  defense  of  the  area. 

In  Nicaragua,  we  have  continued  our  ef- 
forts to  build  up  the  moderate  forces  and  re- 
strain Cuban  Influence.  As  you  know,  our 
generous  assistance  program  has  been  a  cen- 
tral element  of  this  policy.  Unfortunately, 
the  possibility  of  Nlcaraguan  Government 
involvement  In  massive  arms  shipments 
through  Nlcaraguan  territory  to  El  Salvador 
has  requried  us  to  review  whether  our  as- 
sistance can  be  sustained,  consistent  with 
U.S.  law. 

U.S.  legislation  requires  the  President  to 
suspend  economic  support  funds  to  Nicara- 
gua If  he  determines  that  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  is  Involved  in  terrorist  activi- 
ties. He  is  also  required  to  caU  outstanding 
loans  made  from  economic  support  funds  to 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  In  the  event 
of  such  a  determination.  You  Inquire  about 
our  evidence  that  Nicaragua  Is  supplying 
arms  to  El  Salvador.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  our  Special  Report  on  "Communist  Inter- 
ference in  El  Salvador"  which  provides  some 
details  on  this  question.  WhUe  we  do  not 
wish  to  divulge  classified  Information  In  this 
letter,  we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  you 
with  a  classified  briefing  about  the  supply 
of  arms  to  El  Salvador  at  your  convenience. 

The  Secretary  has  given  this  matter  his 
priority  attention  during  the  past  several 
weeks.  Under  his  direction,  we  have  been  ac- 
tively dealing  with  the  numerous  complex 
factors  involved.  Including  those  related  to 
the  security  of  our  personnel.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  Congress  Informed  as  we 
near  a  decision  on  this  matter,  and  we  look 
forward  to  further  dlscuslng  your  questions 
privately. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Fairbanks, 

Assiitant  Secretary 
for  CongreMiOTial  Relatioru.m 
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the  livestock  while  in  transit.  This  bill 
permits  voluntary  action  by  States.* 


FLEXIBLE  WEIGHT  LIMITS  FOR 
LIVESTOCK  TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Livestock 
Transportation  Act  of  1981.  a  biU  to 
allow  States  flexibility  in  dealing  with 
weight  limitations  for  vehicles  carry- 
ing livestock  on  interstate  highways. 

The  unique  nature  of  livestock  car- 
goes demands  that  our  laws  recognize 
that  weight  limitations  need  to  be  ap- 
plied with  a  certain  degree  of  flexibil- 
ity when  live  animals  are  being  trans- 
ported. 

My  biU  is  permissive  in  nature.  It 
would  allow  a  vehicle  hauling  livestock 
to  exceed  weight  limitations  on  one 
axle  or  group  of  axles,  provided  that 
the  total  weight  of  the  vehicle  does 
not  exceed  the  legal  maximum  gross 
weight  allowed  under  the  law.  This  bill 
would  not  increase  maximum  weight 
limits  in  any  way.  It  simply  allows  for 
a  weight  shift  caused  by  movement  of 


TAX  POLICIES  WHICH  DISCOUR- 
AGE DOMESTIC  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OP  MASSACHXTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  introduced  with  my  colleagues 
Mr.  Heptel.  Mr.  Matsui,  and  Mr.  Jen- 
kins  a  bill  (H.R.  2473)  which  would 
remove  an  artificial  disincentive  in  the 
Federal  tax  regulations  which  encour- 
age U.S.  corporations  to  transfer  a 
portion  of  their  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  out  of  the  United  States 
to  foreign  countries. 

In  1977  the  Treasury  issued  final 
regrulation  1.861-8  which  requires, 
among  other  things,  that  research  and 
development  expenses  be  allocated  be- 
tween domestic  source  income  and  for- 
eign source  income  regardless  of 
where  the  actual  expenditure  is  made. 
This  regulation  has  a  serious  adverse 
tax  effect  on  domestic  research  and 
development  when  its  effects  on  the 
foreign  tax  credit  are  considered. 

Foreign  taxes  are  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  country  where  an 
operation  is  located  and.  therefore,  do 
not  include  any  deduction  for  R.  6c  D. 
expenditures  Incurred  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition.  U.S.  law  does  not 
permit  credit  for  foreign  taxes  paid  in 
excess  of  the  applicable  U.S.  tax  rate 
on  foreign  income.  The  result  is  that 
the  foreign  source  income,  on  which 
the  creditable  foreign  tax  is  calculat- 
ed, is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  R.  & 
D.  allocated  to  it.  Once  the  ceiling  of 
creditable  foreign  taxes  is  reached, 
every  doUar  expended  on  R.  &  D.  in 
the  United  States  that  is  allocated  to 
foreign  sources  carries  the  tax  penalty 
of  reducing  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

Under  these  conditions  there  is  a 
very  real  tax  advantage  of  transferring 
or  establishing  R.  &  D.  operations 
abroad.  This  advantage  is  heightened 
by  the  very  liberal  tax  incentives 
which  many  foreign  coimtries  grant  to 
U.S.  corporations  in  order  to  attract 
more  R.  &  D.  operations. 

The  bin  which  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  Introduced  today  simply  excludes 
domestically  performed  R.  &  D.  from 
the  application  of  section  861.  Under 
our  bill  all  domestic  R.  <&  D.  which  is 
conducted  in  the  United  States  is  de- 
ducted solely  from  U.S.  source  income. 
No  R.  <&  D.  expenses  incurred  in  this 
coimtry  will  be  deducted  from  foreign 
source  income  and  the  incentive  to 
move  abroad  R.  &  D.  currently  con- 
ducted in  this  coimtry  wiU  be  removed. 

I  am  enclosing  for  my  colleagues  a 
narrative  example  of  the  actual  oper- 
ation of  the  allocation  required  under 
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section  861.  The  example  clearly  dem- 
onstrates the  advantages  of  transfer- 
ring R.  &  D.  operations  abroad  in 
order  to  minimize  total  worldwide 
taxes.  Under  section  861  the  Acme 
Corp.  will  pay  a  total  of  $1,950  in 
taxes,  an  effective  tax  rate  of  48.75 
percent  or  $110  more  than  under  the 
U.S.  statutory  rate  of  46  percent: 
iHTKRAcnoii  OP  Section  861  and  the 
Foreign  Tax  Credit  Liiutation 

U.S.  corporations  with  operations  overseas 
axe  required  by  law  to  report  all  worldwide 
income  In  the  corporate  income  tax  return. 
Usually,  income  earned  abroad  Is  subject  to 
taxation  In  the  foreign  country,  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  double  taxation,  U.S.  corpora- 
tions may  take  a  credit  equal  to  the  foreign 
taxes  paid  against  the  U.S.  tax  liability  as 
calculated  on  worldwide  Income.  However, 
the  credit  allowed  is  limited  to  the  U.S.  tax 
liability  on  the  foreign  source  Income.  This 
credit  limitation  can  be  calculated  by  the 
following  formula: 

U.S.  tax  before  credits  times  foreign 
source  taxable  income  divided  by  worldwide 
taxable  Income  equals  foreign  tax  credit 
limitation. 

In  essence,  this  formula  says  that  a  corpo- 
ration cannot  get  credit  for  any  foreign  tax 
paid  in  excess  of  what  would  have  been 
owed  had  the  income  been  earned  and  taxed 
in  the  United  States.  The  problem  with  R. 
&  O.  costs  comes  In  the  calculation  of  the 
foreign  source  taxable  Income. 

Section  861  requires  that  research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures,  among  other  fungi- 
ble Items,  be  allocated  to  both  U.S.  source 
and  foreign  source  income  even  If  the  R.  & 
D.  was  conducted  solely  In  the  U.S.  Alloca- 
tion can  be  determined  by  the  proportion  of 
gross  sales  In  the  U.S.  to  gross  sales  In  for- 
eign countries  or  by  the  ratios  of  gross 
income.  Under  either  allocation  method,  the 
taxpayer  is  permitted  to  take  30  percent  of 
the  R.  St  D.  expenditures  off  the  top  and 
need  only  divide  the  remaining  70  percent. 
(This  exclusion  has  been  stepped  down  from 
50  percent  in  1977  when  the  regulations 
were  finalised  to  40  percent  in  1978  and  30 
percent  in  1979  and  thereafter). 

The  following  example  Illustrates  how 
this  allocation  process  reduces  the  foreign 
tax  credit.  The  Acme  Corporation  has  U.S. 
Income  of  $5,000  and  foreign  Income  of 
$2,000.  All  expenses  are  incurred  In  the 
United  States,  but  some,  including  R.  &  D.. 
must  be  allocated  to  the  foreign  Income.  In 
this  example,  the  foreign  country  imposes 
tax  rate  of  40  percent. 
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The  net  result  of  the  allocation  of  R&D 
expenses  forced  by  Section  861  is  that  the 
Implied  foreign  tax  rate  and  the  effective 
worldwide  tax  rate  are  raised  above  46  per- 
cent. If  the  foreign  source  Income  could  be 
reduced  to  $1,739.  the  full  $800  In  taxes  paid 
would  be  credlUble  ($800/$1.739  equals  .46). 
Moving  sufficient  KtiD  operations  overseas 
to  alter  the  allocation  by  $239  would  reduce 
the  worldwide  tax  liability  by  $110  and  yield 
a  worldwide  effective  tax  rate  of  46  per- 
cent.* 
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•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  syndi- 
cated columnist  Stanley  Kamow  has 
recently  stated  that  during  the  Viet- 
nam war,  a  correspondent  for  Time 
magazine  was  a  Communist  agent. 
This  agent  is  now  a  senior  official  in 
the  Vietnamese  Government.  If  Kar- 
now's  statement  is  true,  it  opens  up 
the  question  of  precisely  what  kind  of 
information  the  American  people  were 
getting  through  our  media  concerning 
the  war.  Were  there  other  such  Com- 
munist agents  sending  out  disinforma- 
tion under  the  guise  of  objective  re- 
porting? 

I  would  very  much  like  to  see  this 
question  answered  by  the  media.  Kar- 
now's  charge  is  a  serious  one  and  it  is 
not  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  simply 
be  ignored  as  not  relevant  to  today's 
important  questions.  For  my  own  part 
I  believe  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  reports  we  receive  from 
overseas  are  the  view  of  the  reporters 
themselves.  I  may  not  agree  with 
those  views  and  may  often  wish  that 
those  views  did  not  get  mixed  into 
newsstories,  but  at  least  we  can  say 
that  such  views  are  the  result  of  the 
reporters'  own  conception  of  his  or  her 
professional  responsibilities.  But  when 
we  have  a  charge  that  a  Communist 
agent  served  as  a  full-time  reporter  for 
the  single  most  influential  news  maga- 
zine in  the  United  States,  that  is  some- 
thing altogether  different,  especially 
since  the  charge  comes  from  a  colimi- 
nist  not  particularly  known  for  his 
conservative  sympathies. 

At  this  point  I  insert  into  the 
Record.  "The  Case  of  Colonel  Thao." 
by  Stanley  Kamow,  from  the  Balti- 
more Sun.  March  23.  1981: 

The  Case  op  Colohkl  Thao 

Ho  Chi  Mihh  City.— As  a  reporter  here 
during  the  Vietnam  War,  I  suspected  that 
the  Communists  had  infiltrated  the  South 
Vietnamese  regime  as  well  as  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion. Now  back  in  Saigon,  as  this  dty  was 
formerly  called.  I  have  been  able  to  confirm 
those  suspicions. 

More  dramatically,  I  have  learned  that 
these  Communist  agents  Included  close 
Vietnamese  acquaintances  who  not  only 
were  trusted  by  me  but  also  gained  the  trust 
of  American  officials  who  relied  heavUy  on 
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their  cooperation  without  luiowlng  their 
true  Identity. 

This  duplicity  Is  not  surprising.  In  a  civil 
war  without  front  lines,  friend  and  foe  are 
difficult  to  distinguish.  Looking  back,  how- 
ever, the  discovery  reinforces  my  conviction 
that  the  United  States  never  could  have 
won  a  conflict  In  this  alien  land,  where  the 
enemy  was  tenacious,  dedicated  and  every- 
where. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  Colonel 
Pham  Ngoc  Thao,  who  until  his  death  was 
one  of  the  most  dynamic  and  brilliant  fig- 
ures in  the  Saigon  regime. 

In  reality.  Colonel  Thao  was  a  key  Com- 
munist agent  all  along.  His  remains  were  re- 
cently transferred  to  the  Patriots'  Cemetery 
here,  but  his  past  role  has  not  been  made 
public,  presumably  because  the  present 
Vietnamese  authorities  fear  reprisals 
against  his  widow,  who  lives  in  Texas. 

Bom  into  a  wealthy  Catholic  family.  Colo- 
nel Thao  attended  French  schools  In 
Saigon.  But  like  many  Vietnamese  intellec- 
tuals humiliated  under  French  colonlallan. 
he  Joined  the  Communist-led  Vietmlnh 
struggling  for  Independence  against  France. 

When  the  Geneva  accords  partitioned 
Vietnam  In  1954,  he  'rallied"  to  the  Saigon 
government  then  being  formed  by  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem.  As  a  Communist  "defector."  he  ijer- 
suaded  Mr.  Diem  that  he  knew  how  to  fight 
Communists,  and  his  influence  grew. 

In  the  late  1950s,  he  urged  Mr.  Diem  to 
construct  "agrovilles,"  enclosures  into 
which  peasants  were  forcibly  corralled  In 
order  to  cut  them  off  from  the  Vletcong.  He 
later  designed  the  "strategic  hamlet"  pro- 
gram, which  had  a  similar  aim. 

Both  schemes,  enthusiastically  financed 
by  the  United  States,  were  actually  devious 
devices.  Or  as  one  of  Colonel  Thao's  old 
comrades  told  me:  "His  purpose  was  to  an- 
tagonize peasants  and  alienate  them  from 
the  Diem  regime,  and  It  worked." 

When  I  first  met  Colonel  Thao  In  1»«1,  he 
was  chief  of  Bentra  province,  a  Communist 
bastion  south  of  Saigon.  He  seemed  to  have 
gained  control  over  the  area.  I  wrote  an  arti- 
cle praising  his  sklU  at  counter-Insurgency. 
Others,  among  them  columnist  Joseph 
Alsop.  turned  him  into  a  celebrity. 

In  fact,  as  a  former  Vletcong  leader  here 
disclosed  to  me.  Colonel  Thao  and  the  Com- 
munists in  Bentra  had  reached  a  covert  un- 
derstanding to  make  "pacification"  look 
good.  "In  that  way."  the  Vletcong  leader  ex- 
plained, "we  could  build  up  our  strength 
without  being  molested." 

One  of  Colonel  Thao's  most  Important 
dupes  during  the  early  1960s  was  Dr.  Tran 
Kin  Tuyen.  the  boss  of  Mr.  Diem's  secret 
police,  whose  organization  had  been  created 
by  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  In 
more  than  one  instance.  Colonel  Thao  got 
Dr.  Tuyen  to  release  Vietcong  suspects. 

In  1963,  as  internal  opposition  to  Mr. 
Diem  moimted.  Colonel  Thao  and  Dr. 
Tuyen  conspired  to  overturn  the  regime. 
Their  objectives  differed,  however. 

Dr.  Tuyen.  a  fierce  anti-Communist  now 
living  in  E^land,  wanted  a  government 
that  would  wage  the  war  more  effectively. 
Mr.  Thao.  In  contrast,  was  maneuvering  to 
install  a  Jimta  of  colonels  that  would  negoti- 
ate a  deal  with  the  Communists. 

A  group  of  generals  ultimately  staged  the 
coup  In  which  Mr.  Diem  was  assassinated. 
The  morning  after,  I  recall.  Colonel  Thao 
warned  me  to  expect  another  coup  by  colo- 
nels under  his  direction.  His  plan,  a  Commu- 
nist source  here  says,  was  to  make  South 
Vietnam  neutral  in  preparation  for  its  even- 
tual reunification  tvith  the  North. 
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Colonel  Thao's  eounter-ooup  failed,  but 
his  cUndectlne  Communist  connections 
never  surfaced.  On  the  contrary,  his  creden- 
tials were  still  so  clean  that  he  was  assigned 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  Embassy  in  Wash- 
Incton.  where  he  could  conveniently  moni- 
tor UA  activities. 

Returning  to  Saigon  in  1M5.  he  resumed 
his  plotting,  now  against  the  regime  headed 
by  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  and  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 
This  time,  though,  his  luck  ran  out. 

Tracked  down  by  General  Thieu,  he  was 
betrayed  by  a  Catholic  priest  and  captured. 
General  Thieu.  ironically  convinced  that  he 
was  working  for  the  CIA.  had  him  tortured 
horribly.  Colonel  Thao  died  without  divulg- 
ing his  real  Identity.  His  torturer,  General 
Thleu's  special  police  chief,  is  alive  and  well 
in  the  United  SUtea. 

I  could  mention  other  cases,  like  that  of 
my  friend  Pham  Xuan  An.  who  worked  as  a 
full-fledged  correspondent  for  T\me  maga- 
ilne  in  Saigon,  an  unusual  position  for  a 
Vietnamese  Journalist. 

He  also  furnished  the  U.S.  Embassy  with 
Inside  information— or  perhaps  It  was  "dis- 
information." For  he  was  really  a  Commu- 
nist agent,  and  he  is  now  a  senior  official  in 
the  administration  here.  My  attempts  to  see 
him  have  been  fruitless. 

In  short,  the  Vietnam  conflict  was  waged 
in  an  environment  too  complex  iind  mysteri- 
ous for  Americans  to  comprehend— which  is 
why,  with  all  their  money,  materiel  and 
manpower,  the  war  was  essentially  unwlnna- 
ble.« 


FUEL  ADJUSTMENT  CHARGE — 
INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION 
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•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
homeowners  in  this  Nation  who  must 
withstand  the  cold,  harsh  winters  of 
the  northern  tier  States,  as  well  as 
those  residents  who  must  contend 
with  the  blistering  heat  of  the  sxim- 
mers  In  the  South,  have  been  hit  hard 
by  dramatically  escalating  electric 
bills. 

I  am  therefore,  introducing  today 
legislation  which  is  designed  to  assist 
the  beleaguered  homeowner  who  has 
watched,  with  horror,  the  fuel  adjust- 
ment charge  on  his  electric  bill  rise  as 
quickly  as  the  temperatures  can  fall  in 
New  England.  The  fuel  adjustment 
charge  has  become  a  major  component 
of  our  constituent's  electric  bills. 

The  electric  utilities  have  been  al- 
lowed by  many  State  legislatures  to 
pass  through  to  the  consumer  the 
entire  additional  costs  due  to  decon- 
trol of  domestic  crude  oil  and  OPEC 
price  hikes  of  fuel  oil  used  to  generate 
electricity.  This  process  of  full  pass- 
through  does  not  offer  any  incentive 
to  the  utility  to  become  more  energy 
conscious. 

My  legislation  will  offer  to  the  low- 
income  user  a  rebate,  and  the  middle- 
income  taxpayer  a  tax  credit.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  credit  or  rebate  of  33  V^ 
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percent  of  their  annual  fuel  adjust- 
ment charge.  The  maximum  credit  of 
$400  would  be  reduced  by  1  percent  of 
the  consumers'  income  over  $20,000. 

With  the  cost  of  living  rising  so  dra- 
matically, the  urgency  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  apparent.  We  must  act  now  to 
aid  our  consumers  who  are  being  buf- 
feted at  every  turn  during  these  diffi- 
cult times.  I  urge  your  support  and  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  necessary  legisla- 
tion.* 


WHICH  COSTS  MORE:  AID  OR 
NO  AID? 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OP  MAaYlAND 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1981 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  article  in  Agenda,  a  publication 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, John  Sewell,  President  of  the 
Overseas  Development  Council,  poses 
the  question,  "Which  costs  more:  Aid 
or  no  aid?"  The  article  presents  some 
interesting  concepts  of  how  foreign  aid 
serves  our  own  interests.  The  article 
refers  to  findings  by  the  Prudential 
Commission  on  World  Hunger,  the 
Brandt  Commission,  and  the  Global 
2000  Report  to  the  President.  The 
author  reminds  us  that  if  we  look 
aroimd  us  we  realize  that  even  domes- 
tic troubles— such  as  energy,  inflation, 
unemployment,  slow  growth,  and  im- 
migration— cannot  be  resolved  without 
attention  to  the  developing  countries. 

I  quote  from  the  article:  "The 
achievement  of  economic  growth  in 
one  country  depends  increasingly  on 
the  performance  of  others.  The  South 
cannot  grow  adequately  without  the 
North.  The  North  cannot  prosper  or 
Improve  its  situation  unless  there  is 
greater  progress  in  the  South."  These 
words  cannot  be  more  timely.  We  have 
been  hearing  about  a  new  beginning 
and  new  directions.  But,  sadly,  we 
seem  to  be  drifting  farther  apart  from 
these  countries  that  need  us  most. 

We  should  look  more  closely  at  some 
of  the  tasks  Sewell  outlines  for  long- 
terms  U.S.  strategy.  The  United  States 
should  expand  the  concept  of  national 
security  to  include  the  nonmUitary  as- 
pects of  our  own  security.  We  should 
try  to  Indentify  our  needs,  set  long- 
term  goals,  and  weave  our  various  poli- 
cies into  a  coordinated  and  compre- 
hensive strategy.  In  order  to  do  all 
this,  the  United  States  should  exercise 
a  new  kind  of  leadership  based  on  an 
imaginative,  forward-looking  ap- 
proach. The  tools  mentioned  in  the  ar- 
ticle also  merit  our  attention,  includ- 
ing: Improving  the  world's  monetary 
system:  sustaining  world  trade,  and 
preventing  the  spread  of  worldwide 
protectionism;  improving  world  food 
security;  increasing  energy  security; 
meeting  existing  commitments  for  for- 
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eign  aid;  and  pledging  Increased  future 
support. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  have  the 
opportunity  to  analyze  this  article,  I 
would  like  to  Include  it  for  the 
Record: 

[From  Agenda,  March  19811 

Which  Costs  Mork  Aid  or  No  An> 

(By  John  W.  Sewell) 

In  the  last  12  months,  a  number  of  de- 
tailed analyses  have  warned  that  continued 
Indifference  to  the  needs  and  wants  of  poor 
people  and  poor  countries  could  have  dis- 
astrous consequences.  These  studies  also  ad- 
vised, however,  that  a  U.S.  response  would 
improve  the  prospects  not  only  of  the  poor 
countries  but  of  the  United  States  as  well. 
At  the  start  of  a  new  decade  and  a  new  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  important  to  examine 
what  the  U.S.  interest  and  the  U.S.  role  in 
Third  World  development  are. 

In  early  1980,  the  report  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  World  Hunger,  a  com- 
mission composed  largely  of  private  U.S. 
citizens,  concluded:  "There  are  compelling 
moral,  economic  and  national  security  rea- 
sons for  the  United  States  government  to 
make  the  elimination  of  hunger  the  central 
focus  of  its  relations  with  the  developing 
world.  .  .  .  "Purposeful  use  of  U.S.  power 
would  .  .  .  focus  and  shape  the  Idealism  and 
generosity  that  is  so  indigenous  to  the 
American  spirit." 

Around  the  same  time,  the  Brandt  Com- 
mission (formally  called  the  Independent 
Commission  on  International  Development 
Issues) — a  prestigious  group  of  business  rep- 
resentatives, former  government  officials, 
and  intellectuals  from  five  continents— re- 
leased its  report  after  two  years  of  arguing, 
negotiating,  and  learning  from  one  another. 
The  commission  wrote:  "...  The  achieve- 
ment of  economic  growth  in  one  country  de- 
pends increasingly  on  the  performance  of 
others.  The  South  cannot  grow  adequately 
without  the  North.  The  North  cannot  pros- 
per or  improve  its  situation  unless  there  is 
greater  progress  in  the  South."  The  report 
spelled  out  more  than  90  specific  actions  the 
international  community  could  take  that 
would  alleviate  the  financial,  environmen- 
tal, and  human  crises  that  appear  to  be 
coming.  Of  the  report.  Peter  Peterson, 
chairman  of  Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  commission, 
has  said  that  the  alternatives  to  working  on 
negotiations  to  bring  about  change  are 
"huge  and  continued  economic  shock:  a  bil- 
lion people  literally  starving;  an  internation- 
al financial  system  that  could  be  In  a  state 
of  economic  crisis.  .  .  .  We  have  to  try,  if 
only  because  the  stakes  are  too  high  not  to 
try." 

In  the  simuner  of  1980,  yet  another  major 
statement  was  made  about  the  long-term 
prospects  facing  this  ever-smaUer  planet. 
"The  Global  2000  Report  to  the  President," 
an  Interagency  U.S.  government  study, 
warned:  "If  present  trends  continue,  the 
world  in  2000  will  be  more  crowded,  more 
polluted,  less  stable  ecologically  and  more 
vulnerable  to  disruption  than  the  world  we 
live  in  now.  .  .  .  Life  for  most  people  on 
earth  will  be  more  precarious  In  2000  than  it 
is  now— unless  the  nations  of  the  world  act 
decisively  to  alter  current  trends." 

These  are  not  partisan  statements.  Nor 
are  they  condemnations  of  the  actions  of 
any  group,  party,  or  set  of  officials.  Rather 
they  highlight  problems  that  cannot  be 
solved  in  the  span  of  a  single  congressional 
term   or  even  a  two-term  administration. 
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Unlen  the  world  begins  to  address  them, 
the  lives  of  not  only  the  world's  poor  but 
also  its  rich  are  not  likely  to  get  better  and 
wQl  probably  get  worse. 

The  U.S.  role  in  solving  the  global  prob- 
lems described  in  detail  by  the  Global  2000 
study,  the  Brandt  Commlasion,  and  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  Hunger  has 
been  the  particular  focus  of  the  Overseas 
Development  Council  (ODC).  In  the  proc- 
ess, it  has  become  clearer  snd  clearer  that 
not  only  does  this  country  have  a  moral  ob- 
ligation and  a  security  interest  In  addressing 
these  global  concerns,  but  even  the  "domes- 
tic" troubles  with  which  we  currenUy  are 
preoccupied— energy.  Inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, slow  growth,  immigration— cannot  be 
resolved  without  attention  to  the  developing 
countries.  These  countries  as  a  group  (and 
some  of  them  individually)  are  now  signifi- 
cant actors  in  the  world's  economic  system. 
Their  control  over  oil,  their  ability  to  pro- 
vide low-cost  consumer  goods,  their  growing 
markets  for  Industrial-country  exports, 
their  position  as  major  suppliers  of  key  raw 
materials,  and  their  growing  Involvement  in 
the  world  financial  system  aU  affect  the 
X3&.  economy  directly.  It  is  therefore  im- 
perative that  the  United  States  recognize 
these  relationships  and  begin  to  take  both 
immediate  and  longer-term  steps  to  bring  its 
policy  into  accord  with  changing  realities. 

In  ODC's  "Agenda  1980."  two  major  long- 
term  development  tasks  for  the  decade  were 
get  forth:  (1)  to  resiune  economic  growth, 
provide  employment,  and  reduce  Inflation, 
and  (2)  to  take  major  steps  to  eliminate 
hunger  and  other  aspects  of  absolute  pover- 
ty by  the  end  of  the  century.  These  are  not 
tasks  for  the  United  States  to  undertake 
alone.  T^ey  will  require  the  commitment 
and  cooperation  of  all  countries.  Yet  the 
United  States,  in  particular,  must  recognize 
that  Its  official  actions  and  those  of  Its  pri- 
vate sectors— profit  and  non-profit— affect 
the  lives  of  bUllons  of  people  and  that  its 
contribution  to  a  program  of  global  coopera- 
tion therefore  is  vital. 

In  order  to  make  that  contribution,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  must  first  redefine 
and  expand  the  concept  of  its  own  "national 
security,"  decide  what  it  needs  and  wants 
from  changes  in  the  Intematlnal  economic 
order,  and  develop  a  leadership  style  to  deal 
with  the  domestic  limitations  on  a  develop- 
ment cooperation  policy.  Let  us  look  briefly 
at  each  of  these  three  tasks. 

EEPAMSIHG  THX  COHCEPT  OP  RATIOHAL 
SBCUIUTy 

U.S.  policy  to  date  has  viewed  developing 
countries  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of 
how  they  figure  In  the  strategic  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Defining  U.S.  security  solely  in  mili- 
tary terms,  however,  obscures  our  equally 
important  economic  and  political  foreign 
policy  objectives  in  the  Third  World.  Bdili- 
tary  force  has  little  impact  on  population 
growth,  deforestation,  or  migration. 

IDEMTlPyiMG  U.S.  NEEDS 

So  far.  the  United  States  has  put  more 
emphasis  on  attacking  developing-country 
demands  for  a  "new  international  economic 
order"  than  on  putting  forth  Imaginative 
proposals  of  its  own.  The  United  States  ur- 
gently needs  to  set  its  long-term  goals  and 
to  weave  its  various  policies  into  a  coordi- 
nated and  comprehensive  strategy. 

EXERCISnfC  A  NEW  KIND  OP  LEADERSHIP 

The  changing  nature  and  relationship  of 
domestic  and  international  problems  re- 
quires a  new  kind  of  leadership.  An  Imagina- 
tive, forward-looking  approach  is  needed  (1) 
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to  cope  with  global  problems  even  in  the 
face  of  competing  national  Interests.  (2)  to 
organize  the  U.8.  government  to  deal  more 
creatively  and  effldenUy  with  developing 
countries,  (3)  to  deal  with  domestic  econom- 
ic dislocation  resulting  from  changing  inter- 
national conditions  and  (4)  to  share  interna- 
tional decisionmaking  with  other  countries. 

These  long-term  taslu  at  best  can  only  t>e 
started  during  the  first  part  of  1981.  There 
Is,  however,  a  whole  set  of  actions  that  the 
United  States  could  take  soon  to  advance 
development  goals  and  to  set  the  stage  for 
longer-term  changes.  V&.  action  on  the  pro- 
gram outlined  below  would  have  a  minimum 
impact  on  the  federal  budget.  Even  in  a 
period  of  budgetary  constriction.  U.S.  lead- 
ership on  such  a  program  would  greatly 
help  to  prevent  further  deterioration  In  the 
global  economy  and  could  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  this  country's  long-term  in- 
terests. In  other  words,  the  real  costs  of 
acting  on  these  proposals  will  be  far  less 
than  the  costs  of  not  acting. 

The  short-term  program  of  action  pro- 
posed In  the  Overseas  Development  Coun- 
cil's "Agenda  1980"  includes: 

IMFROVING  THE  WORU>'S  IfORRAKT  8TSR11 

The  United  States  should  support  meas- 
ures to  augment  the  revenue  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  increase  the 
Special  Drawing  Rights  (SDRs)  available  in 
developing  countries,  make  conditions  at- 
tached to  IMF  loans  less  stringent,  increase 
private  lending  and  double  the  amount  of 
money  the  World  Bank  may  lend  (which 
can  prudently  be  done  even  without  expand- 
ing its  capital  base). 

SUSTAINING  WORU)  TRAOC 

The  United  States  and  other  countries 
should  actively  resist  pressures  toward  fur- 
ther protectionism.  Implement  the  codes 
agreed  upon  In  the  recent  multilateral  trade 
negotiations,  increase  the  amount  of  trade 
credit  available  to  developing  countries,  and 
resume  negotiations  to  stabilize  the  prices 
of  many  primary  commodities  exported  by 
developing  countries. 

IMFROVING  WORLD  POOD  SBCnTRlTY 

The  United  States  should  press  to  reopen 
negotiations  on  an  international  wheat  re- 
serve, increase  support  for  expanding  agri- 
cultural production  in  food-deficit  develop- 
ing countries,  and  increase  the  amount  of 
emergency  food  aid  available  to  countries  or 
regions  hard  hit  by  short-term  food  short- 
ages (e.g.,  the  countries  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  troubled  by  a  second  year  of  drought 
and  large  numbers  of  refugees). 

INCREASING  ENERGY  SECtnUTT 

The  United  States  should  work  with 
others  to  explore  the  possibility  of  an  Inter- 
national agreement  on  oU  and  to  Increase 
international  cooperation  in  finding  and 
producing  more  oil  and  gas  and  in  develop- 
ing new  energy  sources,  particularly  in  the 
developing  countries. 

MEETING  EXISTING  COMMmfZHTS 

The  United  States  should  at  a  minimum 
resist  pressures  to  further  cut  development 
assistance,  continue  its  critical  role  in  emer- 
gency relief  programs  and  meet  its  pledges 
to  multilateral  institutions. 

PLEDGING  INCREASED  PUTURE  SUPPORT 

The  United  States  should  commit  itself  to 
Increasing  its  development  assistance.  It 
should  create  (along  with  other  countries)  a 
special  program  to  help  low-income  coun- 
tries, make  repayments  on  past  develop- 
ment loans  available  for  current  needs,  and 
explore  various  forms  of  "automatic"  trans- 
fers. 
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Neither  the  short-term  nor  the  loog-tenn 
actions  outlined  here  will  solve  the  wortd's 
human  or  economic  problenu— but  they 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  about 
improvement  for  rich  countries  as  well  as 
poor  countries.  The  United  States  is  still  a 
major  economic  power,  and  Its  official  ac- 
tions as  well  as  the  decisions  and  actions  of 
its  private  banlu  and  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations affect  people  in  other  countries 
as  well. 

For  aU  iU  current  dlffictUUea.  the  United 
States  could  do  much  to  resolve  the  dead- 
lock that  has  dominated  so  many  interna- 
tional discussions.* 


COAL  AND  THE  NATION'S  PORTS 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OP  LOUISIANA 
IH  THZ  BOnSB  OF  RXPRESKHTATITCS 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1981 

•  Mi.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
benefit  from  a  speech  given  recently 
by  Mr.  Carl  E.  Baigge,  who  is  president 
of  the  National  Coal  Association,  to 
the  American  Association  of  Port  Au- 
thorities. 

Mr.  Bagge's  address  entitled.  "Coal 
and  the  Nation's  Ports"  gives  an  excel- 
lent introduction  and  overview  of  the 
environmental  and  export  issues  of 
coal.  I  commend  the  address  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Coal  and  the  Nation's  Pokts 
(By  Cart  E.  Bagge) 

INTHODtJCTION 

Oovemor  James  and  directors  of  our  na- 
tion's ports: 

AU  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  continuing 
deficit  In  the  balance  of  trade  and  the 
urgent  need  for  the  United  States  to  becotne 
more  productive  and  competitive  in  world 
markets.  But.  tiecause  there  has  been  so 
much  discussion  about  our  trade  deficit,  not 
much  recognition  is  given  to  the  turnaround 
in  our  share  of  total  world  exports.  After  a 
quarter-century  of  steady  decline,  our  share 
began  to  rise  in  1977.  That  Is  a  heartening 
trend  and  one  In  which  coal  Is— and  will  con- 
tinue to  be— one  of  the  star  perfonna*  for 
the  VS. 

We  heard  this  morning  about  the  pros- 
pects for  substantial  growth  in  world  coal 
trade.  Now  I  would  like  to  shift  the  focos  of 
this  conference  to  first  identifying  and  Umb 
dealing  with  the  problems  which  today 
impede  the  United  States  from  capturing  an 
even  larger  share  of  that  exploding  wortd 
coal  trade. 

My  brief,  obviously,  is  on  bebalf  of  the 
coal  producers.  But  whatever  is  done  to 
achieve  a  more  modem,  efficient  port 
system  for  the  handling  of  coal  will  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Industry  and 
other  users  of  the  nation's  ports.  So  we're 
really  concerned  about  not  Just  what  Is  good 
for  coal,  but  what  is  in  the  nation's  interest. 

Today.  I  will  talk  about  matters  which  are 
essential  in  assessing  U.S  coal's  emerglnc 
role  in  the  world  energy  market. 

First,  I  will  review  the  current  coal  export 
situation. 

Second,  I  will  discuss  two  significant  mat- 
ters affecting  our  ability  to  increase  VS. 
coal  extMrts:  the  dredging  of  ports  and 
barbw  fatdlities.  and  granting  fast-traekiog 
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permlttinc  treatment  for  port  and  harbor 
project*. 

Let's  look  first  at  the  current  coal  export 
sltuatioiL 

I.  THB  cuutxnr  smrATioN 

The  cxirrent  boom  In  the  coal  export 
market  has  been  mailed  by  unparalleled 
optimism.  On  the  other  hand,  realistically 
we  see  a  crisis  situation  In  which  increased 
foreign  coal  demand  has  overwhelmed  the 
capabilities  of  our  ports.  As  a  result.  n.S. 
coal  has  become  less  competitive  and  over- 
seas customers  have  become  leery  of  enter- 
ing into  longer  term  agreements  when  our 
ability  to  deliver  is  In  question  and  demur- 
rage charges  have  greatly  exceeded  expecta- 
tions. 

Of  course,  neither  the  producers,  the  rail- 
roads nor  the  ports  have  been  sitting  on  our 
hands.  In  the  short  year  since  the  explosion 
of  the  export  steam  coal  market,  there  has 
been  a  very  heartening  response  and  even 
some  accomplishments. 

A.  Private  sector  response 

1.  Record-setting  coal  exports  achieved  in 
1980 

First,  despite  the  problems  created  by  in- 
creased demand,  a  record  amount  of  U.S. 
coal  was  exported  in  1980.  No  one  has  ever 
accused  me  of  doubting  the  ability  of  the 
private  sector  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the 
market.  Yet,  we  seriously  underestimated 
the  capabilities  of  the  nation's  transporta- 
tion and  transshipping  system  to  handle  sig- 
nificantly greater  amounts  of  coal  for 
export. 

Throughout  the  year  we  were  surprised 
by  having  to  revise  upward  our  annual  fore- 
cast of  coal  exports,  simply  because  of  the 
continuing  large  volumes  of  coal  moved  over 
piers.  Our  first  forecast,  released  early  in 
1980,  pegged  overseas  exports  at  50  million 
tons,  a  respectable  increase  over  1979's  45 
million.  By  BCay.  newer  data  caused  us  to  in- 
crease the  forecast  of  overseas  shipments  to 
55  million  tons.  Then  in  August  it  was  in- 
creased to  65  million  tons.  But  as  the  year 
moved  along,  we  could  see  that  even  that 
figure  was  too  low. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  government 
released  its  statistics,  showing  an  incredible 
73.8  mUlion  tons  of  U.S.  coal  had  gone  to 
overseas  buyers  during  1980.  I  like  that  kind 
of  pleasant  surprise.  In  fact,  I  welcome  it.  It 
bodes  well  for  both  our  Industries  and 
means  that  your  problems  at  the  ports  are 
finally  going  to  get  the  attention  they  de- 
serve because  of  coal. 

I  should  point  out  that  it  wasn't  without  a 
great  deal  of  cooperation  from  port  authori- 
ties and  a  measure  of  old-fashioned  ingenu- 
ity that  this  record  was  achieved.  At  Balti- 
more, for  example,  coal  is  being  loaded  onto 
barges  .  .  .  moved  by  barge  to  an  unutilized 
pier  .  .  .  and  then  reloaded  by  portable 
crane  from  the  barge  to  oceangoing  vessels. 

Still,  record  loadings  notwithstanding. 
long  lines  of  ships  have  become  a  perma- 
nent feature  along  the  East  Coast.  At  one 
point  as  many  as  150  colliers  were  lying  at 
anchor  waiting.  And  those  lines  are  going  to 
be  around  for  a  while.  But  how  long— de- 
pends on  us. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  congestion  at  the 
ports  was  that  coal  sales  were  lost.  Tou  can 
appreciate  how  coal  producers— who  have  at 
least  100  million  tons  of  idle  capacity,  and 
20.000  miners  waiting  to  be  put  back  to 
work— felt  about  that.  Despite  the  extraor- 
dinary effort  put  forth  in  pushing  existing 
facilities  to  the  limit,  between  10  and  15  mil- 
lion tons  of  demand  could  not  be  met. 

The  coal  that  did  leave  our  shores  added 
over  4.5  billion  dollars  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
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ments,  but  the  lost  tonnage  cost  the  country 
another  half-billion  dollars.  This  leads  to 
the  second  point  I  want  to  make  about  our 
response  to  the  challenge. 

2.  Expansion  of  existing  port  faculties 

During  the  past  year  a  significant  expan- 
sion of  coal  export  facilities  has  been  initiat- 
ed. I  won't  enumerate  every  project  under- 
way or  planned,  but  it  is  worthwhile  to  note 
several  of  the  major  projects: 

In  Baltimore,  Island  Creek  Coal  is  buUd- 
ing  a  ground  storage  facility  and  terminal 
which  wlU  add  15  million  tons  capacity  at 
the  port. 

Also  in  Baltimore,  Consolidation  Coal  is 
renovating  the  Canton  coal  pier,  boosting 
capacity  by  10  million  tons. 

In  the  Norfolk  area,  Massey  Coal  is  con- 
structing a  15  million  ton-a-year  terminal. 

Projects  in  Morehead  City  and  in  Savan- 
nah wUl  add  12.5  million  tons. 

The  McDuffy  Terminal  here  in  Mobile 
wlU  double  in  size. 

And  capacity  is  being  added  in  New  Or- 
leans and  on  the  West  Coast. 

All  together,  current  activity  and  that 
which  is  planned  will  add  between  100  to 
150  million  tons  capacity  to  our  port  system 
In  the  next  few  years.  The  benefits  of  these 
initiatives  are  apparent,  and  we  should 
begin  seeing  them  in  1982  and  early  1983. 

I  believe  we  can  expect  U.S.  coal  expKjrters 
to  recapture  opportunities  lost  to  waiting 
ships  in  1980.  A  significant  number  of  po- 
tential customers  never  attempted  to  enter 
our  market.  They  were  discouraged  by  the 
long  lines  and  demurrage  which  raised  the 
price  of  U.S.  coal  delivered  to  Europe  by  up 
to  $12  a  ton.  or  15  to  17  percent  of  the  deliv- 
ered price. 

As  we  heard  this  morning,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing market  for  U.S.  coal.  In  a  few  years  we 
no  longer  wUl  suffer  from  having  our  share 
of  this  market  constrained  by  our  Inability 
to  participate  In  a  larger  way. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  draft  report  of  the 
President's  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Coal 
Exports  pay  tribute  to  the  efforts  by  private 
and  local  parties  last  year  to  stretch  exist- 
ing capacity  to  the  limit  and  to  initiate  new 
capacity.  This  is  a  very  unusual  government 
document  because  it  makes  sense.  Unusual, 
also,  for  its  recognition  of  the  private  sector 
effort  and  its  conclusion  that  no  federal 
government  involvement  was  needed  or  de- 
sirable. And  secondly  for  its  lucid  exposition 
of  the  importance  of  dredging  to  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  expanding  coal  market. 
II.  PHOBi.nts  FAciifc  ns 

Although  all  of  us  can  take  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  from  the  accomplishments  of 
the  past  year,  the  challenges  ahead  will  re- 
quire even  more  effort.  Effort  in  two  areas: 

The  dredging  of  ports  and  harbors,  and 

Past-track  permitting  treatment  for  port 
tuid  harbor  improvement  projects  and  on- 
shore faculties. 

These  wUl  be  infinitely  more  difficult 
than  problems  we've  dealt  with  recently. 
This  is  because  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
federal  government  to  solve  them  and  that's 
no  easy  task.  Both  problems  require  Acts  of 
Congress  to  solve  them. 

A.  Dredging  of  porta  and  harbora 
1.  The  need  for  dredging 
The  case  for  dredging  was  made  very  weU 
by  the  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Coal  Ex- 
ports. That  report  reiterated  what  aU  of  us 
know— that  world  coal  trade  is  going  to 
expand  rapidly  over  the  next  decade  and 
beyond.  It  also  made  the  point,  one  perhaps 
not  so  weU  appreciated,  that  the  U.S.  share 
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In  this  growing  market  is  still  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

Certainly,  we  wiU  be  a  participant,  if  only 
because  of  the  magnitude  of  our  coal  re- 
serves, our  proximity  to  the  European 
market,  and  the  desire  of  many  of  our  cus- 
tomers—including those  in  the  Pacific  rim— 
to  diversify  supply  for  security  reasons.  But 
the  big  question  is  to  what  extent  the  U.S. 
will  participate  in  this  expanding  world  coal 
market. 

The  potential  for  major  U.S.  involvement 
exists.  The  Interagency  Task  Force  report 
suggests  that  steam  coal  imports  by  Europe- 
an and  Pacific  rim  countries  wiU  Increase 
from  77  million  tons  In  1979  to  166  million 
tons  in  1985.  They  will  rise  to  280  mUllon 
tons  by  1990.  and  Increase  to  565  mUllon 
tons  by  2000.  Our  most  probable  share  of 
this  market  is  estimated  to  be  28  million 
tons  in  1985  ( 18  percent),  rising  to  64  million 
tons  in  1990  (25  percent)  and  197  million 
tons  by  the  year  2000  (38  percent). 

Factors  influencing  our  position  in  this 
market  are  many  and  complex,  and  not  all 
under  our  control,  but  one  standi>  out  above 
aU  others— the  cost  of  U.S.  coal  delivered  to 
Elurope  and  to  Japan  and  other  Pacific  rim 
countries. 

Dredging  channels  to  greater  depths  in 
those  ports  and  harbors  where  coal  is  being 
loaded  for  overseas  shipment  wUl  permit 
the  larger  100,000  to  150,000  deadweight  ton 
supercolliers  to  call  at  U.S.  ports.  It  is  dis- 
concerting that  we  are  the  only  coal  export- 
ing country  that  cannot  handle  150.000-ton 
vessels  and  that  we  have  only  one  harbor- 
Hampton  Roads— that  can  handle  100.000- 
ton  ships. 

By  capturing  the  economies  of  scale  in 
transportation,  we  can  reduce  the  delivered 
price  of  U.S.  coal  in  Europe  by  $6  per  ton— 
10  percent  of  the  current  price.  That  10  per- 
cent cost  savings  is  very  important.  It  wUl 
augment  the  attraction  that  U.S.  coal  al- 
ready enjoys  because  of  the  security  of 
supply  and  the  diversity  of  supply  we  can 
offer,  and  the  close  proximity  to  European 
markets.  Also  important,  it  will  compensate 
for  the  higher  costs  of  production  and 
inland  transportation  of  U.S.  coal  compared 
with  the  lower  costs  of  our  competitors  in 
Poland.  South  Africa  and  Australia. 

The  cost  of  transporting  coal  to  Europe, 
Japan  and  other  markets  will  be  a  critically 
important  determinant  of  the  U.S.  share  of 
world  coal  trade.  So  dredging  is  crucial  to 
capturing  the  volumes  of  coal  exports  to 
ensure  fuU  utilization  of  the  150  mUlion 
tons  of  export  capacity  now  on  the  drawing 
boards  and  under  construction.  Without  the 
cost  savings  afforded  by  dredging,  the 
chances  of  fuU  utilization  of  the  on-shore 
faculties  now  underway  wlU  be  reduced.  In 
other  words,  dredging  will  be  as  significant 
an  Influence  as  any  on  our  abUity  to  keep 
U.S.  coal  costs  down  and  improve  our  com- 
petitive position  in  the  world  marketplace. 
This  leads  to  another  concern  I  have  about 
the  urgent  need  for  dredging,  and  that's  the 
issue  of  financing  the  work. 
2.  Financing  the  dredging  of  harbor  projects 

TraditionaUy,  this  has  been  a  public  re- 
sponslbihty  carried  out  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. The  rationale  for  the  Corps'  role 
has  always  been  that  the  state  of  harbors 
and  ports  Is  critical  to  national  security  and 
defense.  Otu-  role  in  international  commerce 
was  a  secondary  consideration. 

AU  of  us  have  some  idea  of  the  scope  and 
magnitude  of  reductions  In  the  national 
budget  that  the  new  administration  is  con- 
sidering,  and   we'll  know   more   tomorrow 
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when  the  president  presents  his  budget  to 
Congress. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  wUl  not  be 
easy  to  develop  support  within  the  adminis- 
tration for  appropriation  of  the  several  bil- 
lion doUars  from  public  funds  that  would  be 
required  to  dredge  even  the  most  essential 
ports  and  harbors.  E^ven  if  money  is  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  it  undoubtedly  wlU  not 
be  enough  to  cover  all  the  projects  that  de- 
serve priority  consideration.  Because  of  this, 
there  is  likely  to  ensue  vigorous  competition 
among  various  port  constituencies  for  prior- 
ity ranking  on  the  action  list.  This  itself 
could  cause  as  much  delay  as  in  obtaining 
the  funds  in  the  first  place. 

When  you  take  into  account  the  present 
reality  of  the  country's  fiscal  health  and  the 
Reagan  administration's  intent  to  cut  feder- 
al expenditures,  there  seems  to  be  a  clear 
message  for  aU  of  us.  It  is  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  considering  what  financing 
alternatives  exist— and  which  of  them  may 
be  most  desirable— for  reducing  the  demand 
on  the  federal  treasury,  and  thereby  reduce 
the  potential  for  delay  in  attempting  to 
make  a  poUtical  decision  on  which  ports  to 
dredge  first. 

When  I  speak  of  alternative  methods  of  fi- 
nancing, I  have  in  mind  proposals  such  as 
those  already  beginning  to  make  their  way 
Into  discussion  in  Washington  and  starting 
to  be  Introduced  for  congressional  consider- 
ation. There  are  legislative  proposals  to  pro- 
vide for  cost-sharing  with  localities  or  pri- 
vate investors  who  would  be  reimbursed  for 
their  outlays— through  some  sort  of  user 
fee. 

There  hasn't  been  time  for  us  to  thor- 
oughly evaluate  these  proposals,  and  we 
have  not  taken  a  position  on  them.  But  I  am 
suggesting  that  they  now  ought  to  be  given 
serious  consideration.  They  do  propose  a 
novel  way  for  financing  the  dredging  of 
ports,  but  it  could  be  that  this  is  the  faster 
way  to  get  this  urgent  task  accomplished. 
And  for  all  of  us,  our  interests  Ue  in  getting 
the  Job  done  as  quickly  as  possible. 

B.  Fatt-Trcckinu  TreaLment  for  Port  and 
Harbor  Projects 

I^t's  move  from  the  question  of  financing 
for  dredging  to  the  related  issue  of  permit- 
ting. It's  a  problem  we  aU  must  face  in  the 
coming  year,  because  legislation  is  involved 
if  were  going  to  achieve  'fast-track"  envi- 
ronmental review  and  permitting  for  dredg- 
ing and  construction  of  on-shore  faculties. 

The  example  at  Baltimore  Harbor,  where 
dredging  authorized  by  Congress  was 
blocked  for  11  years  because  of  challenges 
brought  under  environmental  legislation, 
cannot  be  repeated  if  we  are  to  obtain  a 
larger  share  of  world  coal  trade,  and  expand 
the  volume  of  exports  of  aU  commodities 
and  goods.  You  don't  need  much  imagina- 
tion to  figure  out  what  situation  we  would 
be  in  if  every  port  development  project  in 
this  country  required  a  decade  of  delaying 
litigation  and  a  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  get  underway. 

The  lost  advantage  of  lower  transporta- 
tion costs  for  aU  goods— not  Just  coal— di- 
minishes the  competitive  position  of  U.S. 
goods  in  relation  to  those  from  other  coun- 
tries. This  causes  a  reduction  in  exports 
whose  revenues  are  needed  to  offset  the 
costs  of  imported  oU,  autos  and  other  goods. 
And  it  inhibits  efforts  to  strengthen  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  the  dollar,  and  to  increase 
productivity  and  employment  in  the  United 
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states.  Clearly,  the  circumstances  which 
have  led  to  the  federal  permit  process 
taking  21  years  have  to  be  changed  If  our 
role  In  world  commerce  is  to  grow,  as  it 
should  and  must. 

Although  over-regulation  and  environ- 
mental excesses  have  had  their  greatest 
effect  in  delaying  dredging  projects— for 
which  the  federal  government  has  complete 
responsibUity— the  same  conditions  apply  to 
on-shore  faculties  which  are  being  buUt  and 
expanded  with  private  money.  The  time  re- 
quired to  obtain  permits  and  to  conduct  re- 
quired environmental  review  may  not  be  20 
years  in  these  cases,  but  it  is  stiU  too  long. 
The  potential  for  obstruction  by  those  who 
are  Interested  only  In  Impeding  growth  and 
progress  is  too  great. 

It  is  essential  to  the  weU-being  of  the 
nation  that  we  expedite  consideration  of 
projects  and  assure  quick  and  definitive  Ju- 
dicial review  of  any  challenges  to  permits 
and  environmental  reviews  that  may  occur. 

in.  COIICL08IO1I 

Today,  a  confluence  of  factors  gives  rise  to 
optimism  that  we  can  break  the  energy  arm- 
lock  appUed  by  the  OPEC  powers.  Once 
again  we  are  chaUenged  to  give  this  country 
and  our  allies  in  Western  Europe  and  the 
Pacific  a  greater  degree  of  assurance  of 
energy  supply  at  reasonable  cost.  The 
course  that  we  must  foUow  wlU  realisticaUy 
recognize  the  needs  of  our  society  as  weU  as 
our  aspirations.  But  it  wUl  avoid  the  ex- 
cesses inherent  in  the  purstiit  of  perfection 
in  an  tmperfectible  world. 

In  developing  and  implementing  national 
economic,  energy  and  environmental  poU- 
cies,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  need  for  rea- 
soned balance  among  objectives  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  avoiding  rigid,  absolutist  ap- 
proaches to  the  solution  of  problems.  If  that 
can  be  accomplished,  there  is  real  hope  that 
coal  wUl  play  a  significant  role,  for  any 
rational  energy  poUcy  has  to  take  into  ac- 
count and  promote  effective  and  efficient 
utilization  of  the  country's  most  abundant 
and  most  economical  energy  resource. 

At  the  outset  I  noted  that  the  decline  in 
the  VS.  share  of  total  world  exports  has 
been  halted  and  that  there  is  potential  for 
increasing  sharply  our  share  of  that  market. 
The  coal  industry  is  going  to  be  a  part  of 
that,  and  your  ports  are  going  to  be  a  part 
of  that.  We  can't  achieve  the  growth  that  is 
desirable  without  a  stronger,  better  tx>rt 
system.  You've  proved  yourselves  in  the 
past  year.  You've  shown  what  the  ports  can 
do  and  you've  accomplished  much. 

I  suggest  that  now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
take  fuU  account  of  our  commonality  of  in- 
terests and  to  forge  a  new  poUtlcal  coaUtion 
to  promote  rapid  development  and  expan- 
sion of  our  ports  and  greater  use  of  coaL  Let 
us  bring  together  many  and  diverse 
groups— labor,  commerce.  Industry,  our 
pubUc  officials— to  push  for  what  has  to  be 
done  in  the  national  interest. 

In  Washington,  they  say  it's  time  for  "A 
New  Beginning."  We  can't  wait.  You  can't 
wait.  The  nation  can't  wait. 

I  think  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  to  the 
nation,  to  get  moving  on  it  ...  to  capitalize 
on  our  new  opportunities  ...  to  meet  our 
chaUenges  successfully.  Together,  we  can  do 
it,  so  let's  go  get  it  done!* 
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STATE  VETERANS  HOME 
FUNDING  BILL 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

or  IOWA 

IM  THK  House  OF  RKPBESENTATTVZS 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  the  State  Vet- 
erans Home  Act  of  1981.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide more  orderly  and  equitable  fund- 
ing for  veterans  receiving  care  in 
State-owned  veterans  homes. 

State  veterans  homes  are  currently 
receiving  Federal  operating  funds  at  a 
fixed  rate  determined  by  statute.  This 
rate  does  not  take  into  account  signifi- 
cant annual  increases  in  costs  due  to 
inflation  and  has  required  frequent  re- 
quests for  legislative  action  to  Insure 
an  equitable  share  of  Federal  support 
for  State  veterans  homes. 

This  bill  will  provide  for  an  annual 
adjustment  of  Federal  payments  based 
on  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  providing 
similar  care  In  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  Federal  payments  will  also 
be  limited  to  no  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  average  cost  of  providing  each 
category  of  care  to  veterans  in  State 
veterans  homes. 

State  veterans  homes  provide  a  valu- 
able source  of  care  and  assistance  for 
our  veterans,  frequently  at  a  much 
lower  cost  than  that  of  similar  care 
provided  by  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities.  If  State  veterans  homes  are 
to  continue  to  provide  high  quality 
care  to  our  veterans,  we  must  provide 
for  funding  in  a  manner  that  recog- 
nizes the  impact  of  Inflation  and  pro- 
vides for  reliable  and  predictable  aid 
in  order  that  these  homes  may  plan 
for  and  meet  the  needs  of  veterans  in 
the  future.  This  legislation  seeks  to  ac- 
complish that.* 


BILL  GREEN  INTRODUCES  ARTS 
TAX  REFORM  BILL 


HON.  BQl  GREEN 

OP  nW  YORK 
IH  THE  HODSK  OF  RJEPRKSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2S.  1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  introducing  today  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1981.  This  legislation  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  disre- 
gard, in  the  valuation  for  estate  tax 
purposes  of  certain  items  created  by 
the  decedent  during  his  or  her  life, 
any  amount  which  would  have  been 
ordinary  income  if  the  item  had  been 
sold  at  its  fair  market  value;  to  allow  a 
charitable  deduction  based  on  the  fair 
market  value  of  a  creation;  and  to  es- 
tablish new  guidelines  for  deducting 
the  business  use  of  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. 
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Under  present  law,  an  artist's  heirs 
pay  an  estate  tax  on  the  decedent's 
creative  property  which  is  based  on  its 
fair  market  value.  Unfortunately,  an 
artist  will  frequently  request  that  the 
family  destroy  works  of  art  at  the  time 
of  his  or  her  death  in  order  to  protect 
the  heirs  from  exorbitant  estate  tax 
charges.  I  believe  this  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  Nation.  Its  artists,  scholars  and 
historians,  and  to  the  decedent's  heirs. 
Section  2  of  miy  bUl  provides  that. 
when  an  artist  dies,  the  estate  tax 
charged  the  heirs  will  be  based  on  the 
cost  of  the  materials  In  the  work,  and 
not  the  price  at  which  the  item  could 
be  sold. 

I  would  add  that  a  work  or  creative 
property  may  be  defined  as  any  copy- 
right, musical  or  artistic  composition, 
letter  or  memorandum,  or  any  similar 
property  which  was  in  the  decedent's 
possession  at  the  time  of  his  or  her 
death,  and  was  created  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Individual.  Second,  I  would 
point  out  that  creative  work  does  not 
include  any  property  which  was  held 
by  a  decedent  who  was  at  any  time  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  and  which  was  created  by  the 
decedent  in  carrying  out  an  official 
duty. 

While,  for  estate  tax  purposes,  works 
are  valued  at  market  price,  a  creative 
work  is  valued  for  charitable  deduc- 
tion purposes  at  the  cost  of  materials 
in  the  work.  Section  3  of  my  bill  would 
allow  artists  to  take  a  deduction  for 
donations  to  nonprofit  groups  at  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  donated  prop- 
erty. 

In  making  these  changes,  we  would 
promote  rather  than  discourage  cre- 
ativity and  advocate  the  sharing  of 
artwork  and  creativity  with  the  public. 
By  providing  a  tax  incentive  for  the 
contribution  of  works  to  charitable  or- 
ganizations—museums, libraries,  and 
galleries— and  a  lighter  estate  tax 
charged  an  artist's  family,  we  are  en- 
couraging wider  distribution  of 
artwork,  development  of  artistic  re- 
sources In  Individuals,  and  are  recog- 
nizing the  Importance  of  preserving  an 
artist's  creation. 

Section  4  addresses  a  problem  which 
is  voiced  again  and  again  by  artists, 
particularly  in  New  York  City.  Under 
current  law.  a  taxpayer  is  aUowed  to 
deduct  expenses  attributable  to  the 
business  use  of  his  or  her  place  of  resi- 
dence only  when  a  portion  of  the 
home  is  used  exclusively  and  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  as  a  place  of  business.  Many 
artists  and  writers  who  seek  to  deduct 
expenses  for  the  business  use  of  their 
homes  and  live  in  small  quarters  have 
a  difficvilt  time  proving  exclusive  use 
of  a  portion  of  their  home  when  it  is 
not  separated  from  the  remainder  of 
the  dwelling  by  a  wall.  My  bill  address- 
es this  problem  and  would  allow  the 
deduction  in  cases  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  home  is  used  to  a  substantial 
extent  and  on  a  regular  basis  for  busi- 
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ness  punx>se8,  thus  allowing  a  part  of 
a  room,  not  necessarily  a  separate 
room,  to  be  considered  a  workplace  for 
tax  purposes.  Section  4  also  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  promul- 
gate regiilations  in  order  to  implement 
the  substantial  extent  provision  within 
90  dajrs  of  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Within  120  days  of  enactment, 
the  Treas\iry  must  recommend  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committees  legislation 
which  would  provide  statutory  stand- 
ards to  replace  the  substantial  extent 
provision. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  allow 
the  artistic  community  to  develop 
without  fear  of  the  tax  burden  which 
being  an  artist  presently  creates.  In 
light  of  the  severe  budget  cuts  recent- 
ly proposed  by  the  administration  in 
this  area,  I  believe  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  provide  these  incentives  to 
artists,  and  remove  the  disincentives 
to  creativity  which  currently  exist.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  the  cosponsorshlp 
of  24  of  my  colleagues  and  request 
support  for  this  legislation  from  the 
entire  House  of  Representatives.  I 
have  submitted  to  the  Record  the  text 
of  my  bill  for  review  by  my  colleagues: 

HJl.  — 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  disregard.  In  the  valuation  for 
estate  tax  purposes  of  certain  Items  cre- 
ated by  the  decedent  during  his  life,  any 
amount  which  would  have  been  ordinary 
Income  U  such  item  had  been  sold  by  the 
decedent  at  Its  fair  market  value,  to  allow 
a  charitable  deduction  based  on  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  Items,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffresa  assembled, 

SECTION  1    SHORT  TTTLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Arts  and 
Himumlties  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1981". 

SEC  2.   VALUATION  OF  CREATIVE  PROPERTY 
FOR  ESTATE  TAX  PURPOSES. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  III  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  gross  estate)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  section  2032A  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

-SEC.  3032B.  VALUATION  OF  CERTAIN  rTEHS 
CREATED  BY  THE  DECEDENT. 

"(a)  Oknxrai.  Rule.— If  the  decedent  was 
(at  the  time  of  his  death)  a  citizen  or  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  then,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  the  value  of  qualified 
creative  property  shall  be  determined  under 
subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Value  or  Qualitikd  Crkativk  Propkr- 
TY.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
value  of  qualified  creative  property  of  the 
decedent  stiall  not  Include  any  amount 
which  would  have  been  ordinary  Income  If 
such  property  had  been  sold  by  the  dece- 
dent at  Its  fair  market  value  (determined  at 
the  time  of  the  valuation  of  such  property). 

"(c)  QTTALinxD  Crkativk  Profkrty  Dk- 
piincD.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  gknkral.— The  term  qualified  cre- 
ative property'  means  any  copyright,  any 
literary,  musical,  or  artistic  composition, 
any  letter  or  memorandum,  or  any  similar 
property— 
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"(A)  which  was  held  by  the  decedent  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  "(B)  which  was 
created  by  the  personal  efforts  of  the  dece- 
dent. 

"(2)     CnTAIM     fROPKRTY     KXCLUSXD.— The 

term  'qualified  creative  property'  does  not 
Include  any  property— 

"(A)  which  was  held  by  a  decedent  who 
was  at  any  time  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  such  State,  and 

"(B)  which  was  created  by  the  decedent  in 
carrying  out  his  official  duties  as  such  an  of- 
ficer or  employee." 

(b)  Clkrical  Amkhdhknt.- The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  III  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section 
3032A  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  2032B.  Valuation  of  certain  items 
created  by  the  decedent." 

(c)  ErrKcnvK  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shaU  apply  to  estates 
of  decedents  dying  on  or  after  January  1, 
1981. 

SEC,  S.  VALUATION  OF  CREATIVE  PROPERTY 
FOR  (THARITABLE  DEDUCTION 
PURPOSES 

(a)  In  Okitkral.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  certain  contributions  of  ordi- 
nary income  and  capital  gain  property)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Spkciai,  rttlk  for  ckrtain  profkrtt 
crkatkd  by  thx  taxpayer. — 

"(A)  In  gknkral.— The  reduction  under 
paragraph  (IHA)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
charitable  contribution  of  property— 

"(1)  which  is  a  copyright,  a  literary,  musi- 
cal, or  artistic  composition,  a  letter  or 
memorandum,  or  similar  property,  and 

"(11)  which  is  contributed  by  a  taxpayer 
whose  personal  efforts  created  such  proper- 
ty. 

"(B)  ExcKPTioN.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  property— 

"(1)  which  is  contributed  by  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  such  State 
whose  personal  efforts  created  such  proper- 
ty, and  "(ii)  which  was  so  created  by  such 
officer  or  employee  In  carrying  out  his  offi- 
cial duties." 

(b)  ErTKcnvK  Datk.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  stiall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1980. 

SEC   4    BUSINESS  USE  OF  HOME 

(a)  In  Oekkral— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
280A(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  exceptions  for  certain  busi- 
ness or  rental  use;  limitations  on  deductions 
for  such  use)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"exclusively  used"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "used  to  a  substantial  extent  and". 

(b)  Rkgulatioks.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall,  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(c)  Rkcommendations  for  Lkgislatioh.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate shall,  not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  which  provide  objective 
statutory  standards,  for  allowing  deductions 
in  cases  where  a  portion  of  a  dwelling  unit  is 
used  for  business  purposes  on  other  than  an 
exclusive  basis. 
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(d)  Effectivx  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1980.* 


THE  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX 
COMPENSATION  ACT  OP  1981 


UMI 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  RZW  YORK 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lent)  in  cosponsoring  the 
Real  Property  Tax  Compensation  Act 
of  1981. 

Our  bill  would  provide  relief  for 
communities  which  are  financially 
burdened  with  a  great  nirnilaer  of  tax- 
exempt  properties  owned  by  foreign 
representatives  living  in  the  United 
States.  The  savings  achieved  could  be 
passed  on  to  the  taxpayers  by  provid- 
ing local  property  lax  reductions. 

With  the  United  Nations'  Building 
located  in  New  York  City,  the  New 
York  metro[>olltal  area  has  become 
the  principal  place  of  residence  for 
foreign  embassies  and  delegates  work- 
ing at  the  United  Nations,  and  for 
other  international  organizations. 

Due  to  our  country's  role  as  host  to 
foreign  representatives  and  interna- 
tional organizations,  bilateral  and  mul- 
tUateral  treaties  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party  have  evolved  which 
grant  certain  foreign  governments  ex- 
emption from  property  taxation. 
These  are  both  desirable  and  neces- 
sary, but  should  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  l(x»l  taxpayers  who  must  c»rry 
the  burden  of  financing  municipal  and 
school  district  services  for  their  tax- 
exempt  neighbors. 

This  problem  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  the  city  of  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y.,  which,  due  to  its  location  in 
Westchester  Coimty,  only  15  miles 
from  New  York  City,  contains  23  such 
tax-exempt  foreign  properties.  The 
total  assessed  valuation  of  these  lands 
is  $943,050  which  represent  a  rather 
significant  portion  of  New  Rochelle's 
total  assessed  valuation  of 
$390,404,777. 

If  taxes  were  being  levied  on  these 
properties.  New  R<x:helle  would  re- 
ceive an  additional  $41,216  to  finance 
its  essential  services.  The  school  dis- 
trict would  receive  an  additional 
$68,334;  and  Westchester  County 
would  collect  an  added  $18,700. 

Similar  losses  of  potential  tax  reve- 
nue due  to  ownership  of  property  by 
foreign  representatives  are  being  felt 
in  many  other  communities  as  well. 
Eight  homes  in  Mount  Vernon  owned 
by  representatives  of  foreign  countries 
will  cost  that  city  $30,400  in  lost  rev- 
enues this  year,  and  the  town  of  Ma- 
maroneck  will  lose  $19,230  because  of 
the  two  properties  owned  by  foreign 
governments  exempted   from  Its  tax 
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roles.  The  village  of  Pelham  gains  no 
tax  revenues  from  $73,550  of  assessed 
property  within  its  borders  because  of 
ownership  by  foreign  governments. 

This  legislation  would  allow  for  com- 
munities like  New  Rochelle,  Pelham. 
Mount  Vernon,  and  Mamaroneck  to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  an  equal  amoimt  of  the  real 
property  tax  revenue  that  the  commu- 
nity would  have  received  during  the 
previous  calendar  year  had  these  taxes 
been  collected. 

In  these  Inflationary  times,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  local  units  of  government, 
many  of  which  are  experiencing  de- 
clining tax  bases,  to  pay  the  cost  of 
services  rendered  to  tax-exempt  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments. 
The  Federal  Government  has  provided 
this  tax-free  privilege  to  foreign  repre- 
sentatives and  should  assist  communi- 
ties in  supporting  services  to  these 
people.* 
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PRINCETON  PRESIDENT  SPEAKS 
TO  NATIONAL  NEED 


THE  63D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FOUNDING  OP  THE  BYELORUS- 
SIAN DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  63d  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic.  I  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  commemorating  this  day, 
which  is  of  such  great  importance  to 
my  constituents  of  Byelorussian  de- 
scent and  others  around  the  world 

The  Soviet  aggression  against  Byelo- 
russia in  1918  has  been  mirrored  many 
times  since.  It  is  ironic  that  the  Soviet 
troops  poised  to  thwart  the  Polish 
people's  quest  for  freedom  are  on  land 
which  was  captured  from  Byelorussia. 
The  Polish  crisis  has  been  a  powerful 
reminder  of  the  fact  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  world's  population 
enjoys  the  kind  of  freedom  that  exists 
in  America.  As  Americans  cherish  free- 
dom, we  must  also  support  the  efforts 
of  those  less  fortunate  who  wish  to 
obtain  its  blessings. 

The  Byelorussian  Democratic  Re- 
public was  formed  on  March  25,  1918. 
The  brief  period  of  freedom  before  the 
occupation  of  Byelorussia  by  the 
Soviet  Red  army  remains  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  love  and  cherish  Byelo- 
russia. These  people  have  not  given  up 
hope  that  their  country  will  once 
again  be  restored  its  freedom. 

The  United  States  remains  one  of 
the  few  nations  on  Earth  where  one's 
cultural  heritage  may  be  openly  em- 
braced and  practiced  from  generation 
to  generation.  At  a  time  when  world 
events  renew  the  threat  of  oppression 
around  the  world,  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  we  speak  out  for  a  free 
Byelorussia.* 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  ILLI1IOI8 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  EBPRBSKHTATITBS 

Wednesday,  March  25.  19S1 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  distinguished  leaders  in  the  field 
of  education  in  the  United  States  ia 
Dr.  William  O.  Bowen,  the  president 
of  Princeton  University. 

Recently,  he  spoke  to  the  Princeton 
Club  of  Washington  about  the  status 
of  higher  education  and  some  of  the 
problems  confronting  it. 

In  his  remarks  he  quotes  a  Princeton 
alumnus.  Dr.  William  O.  Baker. 
former  president  of  Bell  Laboratories, 
as  saying.  "Talent  is  the  basis  for  our 
whole  national  treasure." 

I  hope  that  in  the  rush  to  save  some 
dollars,  we  do  not  erode  this  funda- 
mental national  treasure. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  will  take  the  time  to  read 
the  remarks  of  President  Bowen. 

Rkmarks  OP  William  G.  Bowkm.  PRxsumrT. 
PuiNcrroii  UHivKRsrrf 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today  and  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  join  with  so  many 
of  our  alumni  In  honoring  those  Prlnoe- 
tonians  who  serve  this  nation  so  well  as 
members  of  the  Congress. 

These  are  interesting—challenging— times 
for  all  of  us.  and  certainly  for  those  with 
direct  and  Immediate  responsibility  (or  de- 
termining national  priorities. 

We  meet  today— through  no  prior  ar- 
rangement on  my  part,  needless  to  say— in 
the  immediate  aftermath  of  an  aniwunoe- 
ment  of  the  most  sweeping  budget-cutting 
Intentions  ever  placed  before  the  Congress. 
Some  of  the  issues  raised  are  so  Important 
for  higher  education,  for  the  purposes 
Princeton  serves,  that  I  hope  you  will  allow 
me  to  comment  on  two  areas  of  particular 
concern:  research  and  student  aid.  It  has 
not  been  my  practice  to  use  these  occastoas 
to  discuss  pending  legislative  Issues,  but  I 
depart  from  past  practice  today  in  the  hope 
of  encouraging  all  of  us  to  think  tocettaer 
about  longer-term  objectives  held  In 
common  by  universities,  the  government, 
and  the  society. 

Reducing  the  rate  of  inflation  and  improv- 
ing the  overall  performance  of  the  economy 
are  plainly  important  goals  for  the  universi- 
ties as  well  as  for  the  society  at  large. 
Indeed,  given  their  "handicraft"  nature 
(with  the  emphasis  at  Princeton,  for  exam- 
ple, on  the  senior  thesis,  precepts,  and  su- 
pervised independent  work  at  graduate  and 
undergraduate  levels),  universities  have 
been  especiaUy  vulnerable  to  the  tnflatten- 
ary  pressures  of  recent  years;  thus,  tbey 
have  a  direct  institutional  stake  In  the  suc- 
cess of  efforts  to  reduce  the  rate  at  irtiidi 
prices  rise.  Of  course,  there  will  continue  to 
be  lively  debate  among  economists  as  to  tlie 
right  set  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  (A 
distinguished  economist,  now  himself  out  of 
favor,  once  said:  "Only  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand understattds  the  currency  questioQ. 
and  I  meet  him  every  day.")  There  is,  none- 
theless, widespread  agreement  that  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  expenditures  can  help,  and 
if  a  major  effort  is  to  be  made  to  reduce 
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spending.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  there 
shold  be  no  sacred  cows:  programs  affecting 
every  sector.  Including  higher  education, 
should  be  scrutinized  carefully.  It  will  not 
do  to  say:  "Leave  us  alone;  cut  everyone  but 
us." 

As  many  of  you  luiow,  we  have  worked 
hard,  and  successfully,  at  Princeton  to  bal- 
ance our  own  budget,  and  I  know  from  our 
experience  both  how  painful  it  Is  to  achieve 
reductions  and  how  Important  it  is  to  be 
prepared  to  cut  selectively. 

In  Washington,  as  at  Princeton,  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  make  the  most  careful  choices  in 
deciding  which  programs  to  terminate  or 
cut  back.  It  seems  to  me  essential  that  Im- 
mediate pressures  for  instant  savings  not 
lead  Inadvertently  to  the  sacrifice  of  long- 
term  goals  critical  to  both  the  material  and 
spiritual  health  of  our  society. 

In  the  area  of  research,  for  example,  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  Integral  role 
that  science  and  technology  play  In  Increas- 
ing productivity  and  the  extent  to  which  so 
many  questions  facing  our  society  have  sci- 
entific dimensions.  For  these  reasons, 
among  others,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
having  an  eminently  qualified  science  advis- 
er in  the  White  House.  We  should  also 
remind  ourselves  of  the  contributions  that 
can  be  made  by  scholars  and  advanced  stu- 
dents in  the  humanities,  the  arts,  and  the 
social  sciences.  WhUe  economic  circum- 
stances may  well  require  reductions  in  fed- 
eral spending  in  these  areas  (and  I  believe 
that  there  are  savings  to  be  achieved),  the 
ways  in  which  this  is  done  will  matter  great- 
ly. 

Within  science  and  engineering,  and  In 
the  spirit  of  being  clear  about  priorities  and 
being  willing  to  make  choices,  let  me  stress 
the  Importance  of  distinguishing  between 
basic  and  applied  research— and  then  recog- 
nizing the  more  fundamental  role  of  govern- 
ment in  supporting  the  former.  I  believe  it 
makes  good  sense  to  rely  heavily  on  private 
companies  to  finance  research  at  the  ap- 
plied end  of  the  spectrum.  In  my  view,  lag- 
ging productivity  has  been— is— a  major  part 
of  this  country's  economic  problem:  accord- 
ingly, new  ideas  and  the  capital  expendi- 
tures needed  to  translate  ideas  into  Im- 
proved living  standards  should  be  encour- 
aged within  the  private  sector. 

Of  course,  applied  research  grows  from 
the  seeds  planted  by  basic  research.  And  in- 
dividual companies  and  Industries,  however 
generously  motivated,  cannot  be  expected  to 
pay  fully  for  research  which  by  its  nature 
can  lead  in  unpredictable  directions  and 
which,  if  successful,  almost  certainly  will 
bestow  benefits  so  widely  that  no  one  firm 
or  group  of  firms  can  capture  them  entirely 
for  private  uses.  This  simple  rationale— the 
presence  of  what  the  economist  calls  "spill- 
over benefits"— means  that  profit-making 
enterprises  cannot  be  expected  to  replace 
government  as  sources  of  support  for  most 
research  at  the  "basic"  end  of  the  spectrum. 
Our  future  welfare  depends  critlcaUy  on  the 
ever-changing  base  of  knowledge  created,  as 
it  were,  for  Its  own  sake,  and  here  govern- 
ment must  continue  to  be  an  Important 
partner  in  the  national  effort. 

Unfortunately,  the  environment  for  basic 
research  in  universities  has  been  weakened 
by  Inadequate  support  for.  among  other 
things,  faculties  and  equipment.  Thus.  I  am 
particularly  distressed  by  one  of  the  small- 
est "savings"  included  in  the  most  recent 
budget  proposals— namely  deferral  of  a  $75 
million  program  within  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  for  the  upgrading  of  major 
research    laboratories.    These    laboratories 
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have  fallen  far  behind  the  state-of-the-art. 
and  one  recent  study  showed  that  equip- 
ment in  university  laboratories  is  now.  on 
average,  twice  as  old  as  equipment  in  Indus- 
trial laboratories.  I  do  not  believe  that  fail- 
ure to  spend  relatively  modest  amounts  of 
money  here  is  a  real  "saving"  at  aU:  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  the  result  will  be  further 
damage  to  research  and  training  efforts 
vital  to  long-term  increases  in  productivity. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  of  conducting 
research  in  the  university  environment  is 
that  advanced  students  can  simultaneously 
receive  training  and  contribute  their  own 
fresh  perspectives  to  the  research  enter- 
prise. For  almost  30  years,  a  major  expres- 
sion of  this  nation's  commitment  to  future 
scientific  leadership  has  been  the  merit- 
based,  portable  fellowship  program  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  that  has  at- 
tracted—and then  supported— some  of  the 
best  young  scientific  talent  in  the  world. 
This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  place, 
among  all  places  within  the  educational 
sector,  in  which  it  is  wise  to  seek  dramatic 
economies;  thus.  I  ho|}e  the  Congress  will 
think  hard  about  the  implications  of  termi- 
nating this  most  successful  program  before 
acting  on  the  request  of  the  Administration 
that  no  new  NSF  Fellowships  be  awarded. 

A  less  obvious,  but  perhaps  significant,  ob- 
servation is  that  the  community  of  basic  re- 
search scholars  constitutes  a  vital  national 
resource  for  purposes  of  defense,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  World  War  11  dramatized  so  viv- 
idly. With  the  memory  of  radar  and  other 
war-time  contributions  fresh  in  mind,  much 
support  of  basic  research  in  the  post-war 
period  was  clearly  meant  to  conserve  and 
strengthen  this  national  resource.  In  cur- 
rent dlsctissions  of  defense,  these  consider- 
ations seem  to  have  faded  somewhat;  they 
should  not.  Nor  can  we  afford,  as  a  nation, 
to  neglect  teaching  and  scholarship  in  such 
fields  as  Near  Eastern  and  East  Asian  stud- 
ies. 

Much  as  the  United  States  has  benefited 
historically  from  an  educational  system  un- 
matched anywhere,  our  future  will  depend 
even  more  on  creativity  and  trained  intelli- 
gence. The  field  of  communications,  elec- 
tronics, and  computers  offers  one  particu- 
larly dramatic  illustration  of  this  point,  as 
Dr.  William  O.  Baker,  39,  a  Trustee  of 
Princeton  and  former  President  of  Bell  Lab- 
oratories, testified  before  a  Congressional 
committee. 

"Talent  is  the  basis  for  our  whole  national 
treasure  here.  Although  materials  are  vital 
for  the  structure  of  some  of  the  machines, 
in  general  the  work  is  characterized  by  its 
complete  dependence  on  human  talent. 
There  are  no  oU  wells,  there  are  no  grain- 
fields,  and  there  are  no  mineral  resources  In 
this  field.  It  is  a  creation  of  human  Imagina- 
tion and  human  vision." 

If  basic  research  represents  a  long-term 
investment  in  new  ideas,  student  aid  is  a 
long-term  Investment  in  the  human  capital 
of  the  country— In  the  Individuals  who  in 
their  turn  wUl  provide  the  leadership,  and 
the  citizenship,  on  which  the  country  must 
always  depend.  Current  discussion  focuses, 
understandably,  on  specific  program  ele- 
ments. E^ach  component  of  financial  aid 
should  be  seen,  however,  as  part  of  an  Inte- 
grated whole  that  has  been  built  carefully, 
with  bi-partisan  support  in  successive  ad- 
ministrations and  successive  Congresses,  to 
achieve  what  are  tnily  national  objectives. 
As  we  seek  to  address  weaknesses  in  ele- 
ments of  this  financial  aid  structure,  to  set 
sharper  priorities,  and  to  correct  abuses,  we 
must  remember  why  these  programs  of  stu- 
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dent  assistance  came  into  being  In  the  first 
place. 

The  present  combination  of  Pell  Orants 
(named  appropriately  in  honor  of  our  distin- 
guished alumnus  who  has  done  so  much  to 
build  these  programs).  Supplementary 
Grants  (which  aid  needy  students  at  more 
expensive  institutions),  work-study  pro- 
grams, federal  loan  programs.  State  scholar- 
ship programs,  and  substantial  programs  of 
financial  aid  provided  by  individual  colleges 
and  universities,  has  been  designed  to  assist 
students  at  various  income  levels  to  obtain 
access  to  educational  opp)ortunities  that 
otherwise  would  be  beyond  their  reach  fi- 
nancially—to  make  it  feasible  for  students 
from  all  economic  backgrounds  to  attend 
the  full  array  of  private  and  public  colleges 
and  universities,  including  the  more  expen- 
sive ones.  One  result  has  been  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  diversity  of  student  backgrounds 
and  perspectives  that  has  been  extremely 
valuable  educationally  as  well  as  consistent 
with  basic  principles  of  equal  opportunity- 
principles  that  must  be  given  expression 
within  the  educational  sector  if  they  are  to 
have  meaning  elsewhere  in  American  soci- 
ety. 

It  would  be  short-sighted  in  the  extreme 
to  waste  our  most  precious  resources  by  in 
effect  denying  educational  opportunity  to 
talented  young  people  who  ask  only  the 
chance  to  develop  their  full  potential.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest 
to  begin  re-segregating  major  universities  on 
the  basis  of  financial  means.  And  it  would 
be  very  unwise,  in  my  Judgment,  to  disturb  a 
rather  careful  balance  that  has  been  created 
between  the  complementary  needs  of  the 
private  and  public  sectors — especially  as  we 
move  through  a  15-year  period  when  demo- 
graphic trends  are  almost  certain  to  create 
serious  new  stresses  within  aU  of  higher 
education. 

Fortunately,  there  seems  to  be  broad 
agreement  on  these  general  propositions.  I 
hope  we  shall  have  the  wisdom— and  the 
will— to  translate  them  into  sound  legisla- 
tive and  administration  decisions. 

With  regard  to  specific  programs,  let  me 
begin  by  noting  one  area  in  which  I  believe 
savings  can  be  achieved,  consistent  with 
tMisic  principles  of  equity.  Consideration 
should  be  given,  in  my  view,  to  elimination 
of  the  educational  benefits  provided  to  col- 
lege students  under  Social  Security.  These 
benefits  are  provided  irresijective  of  finan- 
cial need,  and  thus  in  some  cases  are  pro- 
vided to  students  otherwise  able  to  meet 
their  college  cost.  In  many  other  cases,  of 
course,  these  benefits  are  meeting  real 
needs,  but  those  needs  can  continue  to  be 
met  through  reaffirmation  and  extension  of 
the  government's  commitment  to  need-base 
grant,  loan,  and  work-study  programs. 

On  my  own  scale  of  priorities,  some  of  the 
changes  in  the  Pell  Grants  suggested  thus 
far,  such  as  requiring  a  self-help  contribu- 
tion and  looking  afresh  at  the  formula  for 
determining  the  parental  contribution  also 
seem  less  damaging  to  long-term  objectives 
than  other  kinds  of  cut-backs  one  might  en- 
vision in  this  extremely  valuable  program. 
It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  if  the 
full  range  of  proposals  were  adopted,  some 
600,000  currently  eligible  students  could  be 
removed  from  the  program  next  year.  Of 
even  more  immediate  concern  is  the  fact 
that  a  substantial  supplemental  appropri- 
ation will  be  necessary  this  year  if  the  maxi- 
mum grants  under  this  program  is  not  to  de- 
cline precipitously  from  its  intended  level  of 
$1,800  to  something  In  the  range  of  $1,200. 
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The  loan  programs,  and  the  changes  pro- 
posed In  them,  raise  more  complex  ques- 
tions that  cannot  discussed  in  full  detail  in 
the  time  we  have  together  today.  But  I  do 
want  to  suggest  some  priorities  and  princi- 
ples for  consideration. 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program 
(GSL)  is  very  important.  If  we  are  to  expect 
each  student  to  contribute  to  his  or  her  own 
educational  costs,  it  is  essential  that  well 
conceived  and  well  administered  loan  pro- 
grams be  available. 

There  is  a  compelling  reason  for  govern- 
mental Involvement  in  this  particular  type 
of  loan  program,  in  contrast  with  many 
other  situations  in  which  the  government 
guarantees  loans  for  commodities  or  busi- 
ness purposes  of  one  kind  or  another.  Put 
simply,  when  students  seek  loans  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  they  have  no  collateral  to 
offer;  it  is  their  human  capital  that  is  being 
augmented,  but  we  do  not,  for  excellent  rea- 
sons, allow  individuals  to  sell  themselves  or 
enter  indentured  servant  status.  This  basic 
characteristic,  so  fundamental  that  it  is 
often  overlooked,  explains  why  private  capi- 
tal markets  caimot  be  expected  to  provide 
the  requisite  loan  funds  for  students. 

It  does  seem  justifiable,  however,  to  have 
different  terms  for  different  groups  of  bor- 
rowers. On  the  one  hand,  it  seems  proper— 
indeed  important,  from  the  standpoint  of 
assisting  needy  students  to  borrow— that 
students  with  demonstrated  need  who 
simply  must  Incur  debt  to  meet  educational 
costs  not  be  asked  to  pay  interest  or  accu- 
mulate Interest  obligations  while  In  school. 
(To  lUustrate  the  Imtxtrtance  of  this  provi- 
sion, without  the  in-school  subsidy  the  total 
cost  of  a  Princeton  undergraduate  educa- 
tion would  be  increased  by  some  $2,700  for  a 
needy  student  borrowing  under  the  GSL 
program,  and  this  would  be  on  top  of  an  al- 
ready substantial  loan  burden  and  an  obli- 
gation to  contribute  both  term-time  and 
summer  earnings.  The  Impact  on  graduate 
students  would  be  even  greater.) 

But  considerable  savings  could  be 
achieved  if  the  in-schooI  subsidy  were  re- 
stricted to  need  and  eliminated  for  others 
who  borrow  to  solve  problems  of  liquidity  or 
to  extend  payments  into  their  working  life- 
times. This  latter  group  of  students  could  be 
called  upon  to  assimie  responsibility  for  in- 
terest charges  Incurred  while  In  college.  And 
it  may  well  be  right  to  allow  interest 
charges  for  this  group  of  borrowers,  as  well 
as  for  parents,  to  be  set  at  some  reasonable 
approximation  of  the  market  rate.  I  agree 
that  it  is  hard  to  Justify  allowing  individuals 
with  adequate  incomes  to  borrow  at  artifi- 
cally  low  rates — especially  when  money  mar- 
kets make  it  possible  for  some  to  re-invest 
the  loan  proceeds  so  as  to  profit  personally. 
There  is  no  way  to  know  how  many  students 
are  in  fact  abusing  the  current  program; 
certainly  in  our  ext>erlence  most  students 
borrow  reluctantly  and  for  entirely  legiti- 
mate purposes.  In  any  event,  allowing  inter- 
est rates  for  borrowers  above  the  strictly  de- 
fined need  level  to  reflect  the  cost  of  money 
more  accurately  would  remove  the  possibil- 
ity of  abuse  and  also  reduce  considerably 
the  cost  of  the  program. 

It  is  essential,  however,  that  access  to  ct4>- 
ital,  under  nonsubsidlzed  terms,  be  main- 
tained for  students  and  parents  (including 
those  who  have  incomes  well  above  normal 
notions  of  "need")  who  simply  must  borrow 
if  they  are  to  spread  the  costs  of  education- 
al investments  over  reasonable  periods  of 
time.  I  know  students  at  Princeton  whose 
families  simply  could  not  meet  expected 
famUy    contributions    without    acccess    to 
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Guaranteed  Student  Loan  programs,  includ- 
ing some  who  have  one  or  two  brothers  or 
sisters  simultaneously  going  to  college.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  we  want  to 
discourage  this  form  of  investment. 

I  have  been  asked  repeatedly  If  the 
Princeton  student  body  will  not  become  po- 
larized between  the  very  rich  and  those 
whose  incomes  are  low  enough  to  qualify 
for  financial  aid.  So  far,  this  has  not  hap- 
pened. Students  from  families  at  all  income 
levels  are  well  represented  at  Princeton,  but 
this  has  been  possible— and  will  continue  to 
be  possible — only  through  access  to  loan 
programs  that  allow  middle  income  families 
to  Invest  In  the  education  of  their  children— 
and  that  allow  those  students  whose  par- 
ents cannot  or  will  not  help  them  (for  what- 
ever reasons)  to  Invest  in  themselves. 

Why  do  those  of  us  at  Prlnc«ton  care  so 
much  about  all  of  this?  Because  of  our  con- 
viction that  the  education  we  offer,  and  the 
research  done  by  our  faculty,  make  a  differ- 
ence—a most  significant  difference — to  the 
life  of  this  country.  As  Marvin  Bressler.  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  at  Princeton  has  ob- 
served. Princeton  has  always  believed  that 
education  is  both  a  private  treasure  and  a 
public  resource.  This  year,  eight  seniors  at 
Princeton  won  either  a  Rhodes  or  a  Mar- 
shall Scholarship  to  study  in  England— out 
of  a  total  of  only  62  such  awards  nation- 
wide. All  eight  have  been  receiving  scholar- 
ships or  financial  aid  In  some  form  at 
Princeton— and  I  have  no  doubt  that  all 
eight  will  repay  those  investments  many 
times  over.  It  Is  up  to  all  of  us,  both  individ- 
ually and  through  our  government,  to  see 
that  future  generations  of  young  people 
have  the  same  opportunities.  And  it  is  up  to 
us,  too.  to  see  that  the  universities  in  this 
country,  including  Princeton,  continue  to  be 
the  home  of  ideas— that  Val  Pitch,  in  our 
Physics  Department,  who  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  this  year,  will  be  but  one  more  in  a 
continuing  stream  of  faculty  whose  insights 
and  vision  deepen  our  understanding  of  the 
world  and  our  place  within  it. 

To  the  many  practical  arguments  for  the 
support  of  research  and  education,  let  me 
add,  in  closing,  what  I  believe  to  be  a  still 
more  fundamental  proposition.  I  shall  use 
the  words  of  this  year's  wiiuier  of  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Prize,  Lewis  Thomas  '33,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Memorial  Sloan -Kettering 
Cancer  Center  in  New  York.  Dr.  Thomas  ob- 
served: 

"As  long  as  we  are  bewildered  by  the  mys- 
tery of  ourselves,  and  confused  by  the 
strangeness  of  our  uncomfortable  connec- 
tion to  all  the  rest  of  life,  and  dumb-found- 
ed by  the  inscrutability  of  our  own  minds, 
we  cannot  be  said  to  be  healthy  animals  in 
today's  world. 

"We  need  to  know  more  .  .  .  not  for  [the 
sake  of]  technology,  not  for  leisure,  not 
even  for  health  or  longevity,  but  for  the 
hope  of  wisdom  which  our  kind  of  culture 
must  acquire  for  its  survival." 

It  is  this  conception  of  the  role  of  learning 
that  speaks  to  many  of  us  at  deeper  levels. 
For  me,  at  least,  it  Is  compelling.* 


B»4ARTIN  BOULEVARD  SCHOOL 
JOURNEY  TO  WASHINGTON 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP  MARYLAITD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Thursday.  March  26,  1981,  71 
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boys  and  girls  from  the  Martin  Boule- 
vard ElementAry  School  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  will  Journey  to  Washington  to 
augment  their  studies  of  American 
Ooverrunent  with  a  first-hand  look  at 
their  Nation's  Capitol. 

These  students,  led  by  Mariljm 
Runge,  Shirley  Cotton,  Constance 
Barnes,  Betty  Cooper,  Jancie  Twlgg, 
Muriel  Holt,  Deborah  Carre,  Michael 
Smith.  Linda  Bradds,  Jett  Davis.  Mary 
Feist,  Rose  Leavel,  Barbara  Presci- 
mone,  James  Richey,  E>eborah 
Watson,  Lucille  Johnson,  Bemice  Cyr. 
Kathleen  Dumer.  and  Bimny  Terrlll 
will  tour  the  Capitol  Building  and 
then  meet  with  Congressman  Clar- 
ence Long.  After  that  they  will  con- 
clude their  day's  activities  by  visiting 
the  Smithsonian. 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  with  these 
students,  their  teachers,  and  parents 
to  discuss  with  them  the  legislative 
process,  and  their  questions  about  na- 
tional issues.  I  am  delighted  that  they 
are  taking  the  opportunity  to  expand 
on  their  classroom  learning. 

The  students  who  will  visit  us 
Thursday  include: 

Chong  S.  Kim.  Marrie  Lindermuth.  Lisa 
Mangum.  Marchelle  Packer.  Stacey  Rawl- 
ings.  Frances  Sturgis,  Tom  Feist.  Robert 
Leavel,  Patrick  Jacobson.  Song  U.  Moon. 
Tommy  Pf arr.  Michael  Poore,  Davis  Snyder. 
Chris  Stuller,  Eugene  Van  Pelt,  Michael 
Whittington.  Tammy  Bloom,  and  Lendra 
Bowers. 

Thomas  Knowlton.  James  Shaw,  Joe 
Barron.  Glna  Rappazzo.  Shawn  Taylor, 
Dancie  Williams.  Steve  Pelekakis.  Kelly 
Flke.  Robin  Hartly.  Wendie  Cyr,  Robert 
Bowman.  Mary  Jackson.  Nona  Mae  Shep- 
herd, Rerri  Britton.  Kirsten  Dumer.  Valerie 
Shaub,  Matt  Terrill.  and  Kevin  Zerkle. 

Anthony  Calo,  Mark  Booker,  William 
Byard.  Michael  CaldweU.  Robert  Carre.  EUc 
Cooper.  Anthony  Edgar,  John  Hauer,  James 
Omdoff,  Stewart  Payne,  Michael  Smith. 
Christopher  Twigg.  Jerry  Wanless.  Dome 
Beverly,  Debra  Brandt,  Letitia  Clark.  Kim- 
berly  Hill,  and  Chantel  Johnson. 

Kim  Bradds,  Sandra  Bradfield.  Felicia 
Bromer,  Deanna  Brotzman.  Susan  Davis. 
Dareen  Hart,  Angela  Elder.  Leann  Upa- 
comb.  Anita  Richey.  Karen  Steinacker.  Tliia 
Truett.  Alicia  WUder,  Julia  Parry-Hill.  Mike 
Bruce,  Tracey  West,  Frank  Seitz,  and  Unda 
AnsheL* 


SOVIET  PROPAGANDA:  THE 
BIG— AND  SMALL— LIE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OPIUIIIOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
losing  the  war  of  ideas. 

That  is  just  not  my  view.  It  is  the 
considered  judgment  of  experts  in  the 
field  and  the  position  President 
Reagan  took  during  his  1980  cam- 
paign. Beginning  today  I  am  going  to 
insert  in  the  Record  articles  and  docu- 
ments which  show  how  we  are  losing 
this   war.   Our   overseas   information 
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procram  is  underfunded,  lacks  sophis- 
ticated technology,  and.  most  impor- 
tant, is  not  understood  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  hope  to  bring  to  the  attention 
ot  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion the  need  for  an  increased  and  ef- 
fective overseas  Information  program. 

The  International  Communications 
Agency  and  the  Board  for  Internation- 
al Broadcasting  are  our  best  weapons 
in  this  war  of  ideas. 

Por  the  moment,  however,  I  want  to 
show  how  the  Communists  are  using 
disinformation,  that  is,  false  informa- 
tion given  to  Western  Journalists  to 
achieve  some  desirable  end  for  Com- 
munist propaganda.  Cord  Meyer  re- 
cently wrote  a  column  about  this  disin- 
formation. It  is  a  chilling  and  terrify- 
ing story  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
Communists  and  their  ideological 
allies  manipulate  the  media. 

I  insert  "The  Soviet  Propaganda  Of- 
fensive" by  Cord  Meyer,  the  Washing- 
ton Star.  March  21.  1981.  in  the 
RscoRo: 

The  SovtR  PsoPAGAifDA  Ofttiisivx 

A  courageous  revelation  In  Moscow  and 
new  evidence  of  Marxist  Infiltration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  In  El  Salvador  are 
current  reminders  of  the  Kremlin's  persist- 
ence In  attempting  to  mislead  and  manipu- 
late public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad. 

While  the  best-selling  novel  77k  Spike  is 
an  overblown  dramatization  of  the  danger 
of  this  Russian  disinformation  campaign. 
there  Is  not  doubt  that  in  the  real  world  the 
Soviets  succeed  more  often  ttian  the  West- 
em  press  would  like  to  admit  In  distorting 
the  news. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  extraordinary 
courage  of  the  Russian  ballet  dancer.  Yuri 
Stepanov,  the  only  available  account  of  his 
reasons  for  returning  to  Russia  after  a  two- 
month  defection  to  the  n.S.  would  have 
been  the  Izvestia  Interview  with  him  in 
Moscow  after  his  return. 

Trying  to  discourage  future  defections,  Iz- 
vestia quoted  Stepanov  as  finding  the  VS.  a 
"nightmare"  of  violence  and  as  outraged  by 
CIA  attempts  to  coerce  him  Into  spying. 
Shocked  by  this  complete  distortion  of  the 
facts.  Stepanov.  at  great  personal  rislt. 
sought  out  American  correspondents  in 
Moacow  to  explain  that  he  has  the  most 
friendly  feelings  toward  the  UJS.  and  only 
returned  to  Russia  because  of  concern  for 
his  wife's  welfare. 

Recalling  that  the  KGB  had  threatened 
to  break  his  legs  if  he  did  not  keep  sUent, 
the  dancer  explained  that  he  had  to  speak 
out  to  correct  the  record  and  concluded.  'It 
is  a  question  of  honor."  Stepanov's  personal 
integrity  has  put  a  spike  in  the  wheels  of 
Moscow's  mighty  disinformation  nuu:hlne. 

MAaXUTS  IH  IL  SALVADOR 

Meanwhile,  in  a  much  more  complex  and 
damaging  disinformation  operation,  there  is 
now  evidence  that  the  Biarxlsts  have  suc- 
ceeded in  infiltrating  and  winning  over  In- 
fluential elements  within  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy in  H  Salvador,  including  Jesuit 
priests  and  lay  workers.  According  to  a 
recent  report  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  San 
Salvador.  Archbishop  Arturo  Rivera  has  re- 
luctantly concluded  that  he  has  to  remove 
from  his  Catholic  organization  radical 
priests  and  laymen  who  are  actively  sup- 
porting the  communist  gruerrillas. 

In  his  first  move,  the  archbishop  tias  fired 
the  Salvadoran  staff  of  the  Catholic  relief 
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organization.  Carltas,  for  complicity  in 
hiding  arms  caches  for  the  guerrillas  in 
church  refugee  camps.  Although  proceeding 
cautiously  because  of  ttireats  to  his  life, 
Rivera  is  determined  to  weed  out  commu- 
nist sympathizers  in  the  Catholic  radio  sta- 
tion and  newspaper  who  have  astutely  tilted 
their  reporting  in  favor  of  the  guerrilla 
cause. 

While  declaring  the  Church  neutral  in  the 
political  struggle  and  condemning  the  right- 
wing  terror,  Rivera  has  lent  his  full  support 
to  President  Ouarte's  land  reform  and 
stated  that  the  guerrillas  "have  made  vio- 
lence and  loyalty  to  Marxism  their  watch- 
word, and  because  of  that  the  majority  have 
turned  their  backs  on  them." 

In  his  increasingly  outspoken  criticism  of 
communist  tactics,  the  redoubtable  arch- 
bishop has  staked  out  a  position  that  con- 
trasts with  the  stance  of  American  Catholic 
bishops.  In  view  of  Rivera's  conviction  that 
the  Salvadoran  Church  itself  has  been  infil- 
trated, the  American  hierarchy  might  want 
to  take  a  close  look  at  their  reporting  from 
Church  sources  in  San  Salvador.  They  may 
be  victims  of  a  very  sophisticated  disinfor- 
mation campaign. 

As  the  recent  unhappy  experience  of  The 
New  York  Times  demonstrates,  even  the 
most  prestigious  American  newspapers  are 
not  Immune  to  occasional  deceptions  perpe- 
trated against  them.  In  her  column  on  the 
op-ed  page  of  the  Times  on  March  6,  Flora 
Lewis  quoted  at  length  and  approvingly 
from  what  she  described  as  a  "dissent 
paper"  drawn  up  by  people  from  the  NSC, 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments  and  the 
CIA,  dated  Nov.  6,  '80.  She  sUted  that  this 
document  "has  been  circulated  in  the 
manner  prescribed  when  a  policy  has  l^een 
established  but  serious  doubts  remain 
among  an  important  group  of  knowledge- 
able officers." 

A  "sptmious"  DoctnmrT 

She  urged  the  Reagan  administration  to 
heed  the  call  of  the  authors  of  this  docu- 
ment for  immediate  negotiations  with  the 
communist  guerrillas,  but  unfortunately  the 
authors  could  not  be  found  and  no  such  of- 
ficial dissent  paper  existed.  As  certified  by 
the  State  Department,  the  document  she 
quoted  was  "spurious "  and  the  authors  of 
this  fabrication  have  preserved  their  ano- 
nymity. 

On  March  7.  the  Times  tried  to  explain 
tliat  Miss  Lewis  had  received  the  document 
from  a  news  source  she  considered  reliable 
and  Miss  Lewis  in  a  subsequent  column  ad- 
mitted her  mistake.  But  the  damage  had 
been  done  and  Castro  will  exploit  the  origi- 
nal column  throughout  the  hemisphere  to 
prove  the  U.S.  government  is  deeply  split. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets  or 
Cubans  had  anything  to  do  with  this  ingen- 
ious hoax  but  domestic  practitioners  of  the 
black  art  of  disinformation  have  learned  les- 
sons from  them.  U.S.  editors  need  to  main- 
tain the  healthy  skepticism  that  is  the 
saving  grace  of  Journalism.* 


THE  NEED  POR  GREATER 
SAVINGS  INCENTIVES 


HON.  DAVE  DREIER 

or  CALtrORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1981 
•  Mr.   DREIER.   Mr.   Speaker,   while 
many  factors  have  led  to  our  Nation's 
current   economic   hardships,   one   of 
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the  most  significant  is  that  Americans 
are  simply  not  saving.  As  long  as  indi- 
viduals continue  to  opt  for  consump- 
tion over  saving,  a  serious  shortage  of 
available  capital,  high-Interest  rates, 
and  low  growth  and  productivity  will 
grip  the  Nation. 

The  savings  rate  in  the  United 
States  Is  dangerously  low.  In  1980, 
while  the  average  Canadian  worker 
saved  10.2  percent  of  his  net  dispos- 
able income  and  the  average  West 
German  saved  14.1  percent,  the  aver- 
age American  saved  only  5,7  percent. 

A  primary  reason  for  this  disparity 
is  the  American  tax  code  that  encour- 
ages t>orrowlng  and  consumption  but 
discourages  saving.  Our  tax  laws  allow 
a  deduction  for  interest  paid  on  con- 
sumer loans,  yet,  at  the  same  time  sub- 
ject interest  earned  from  savings  to 
tax  rates  as  high  as  70  percent. 

Refining  this  aspect  of  our  tax  code 
becomes  even  more  crucial  in  light  of 
President  Reagan's  program  for  eco- 
nomic recovery.  In  my  view,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  represents  the  most 
viable  means  offered  to  date  for  at- 
tacking the  economic  ills  which  plague 
our  Nation.  The  President's  plan  Is  de- 
signed to  leave  a  greater  portion  of 
after-tax  income  in  American  pocket- 
books.  It  is  imperative  that  we  take 
steps  to  insure  that  individuals  will 
save  a  substantial  amount  of  that  capi- 
tal in  an  interest  bearing  account  or 
invest  those  funds  in  corporate  stocks. 

While  Congress  has  granted  a  tem- 
porary exclusion  of  $200— $400  for 
joint  returns— for  certain  dividend  and 
Interest  income,  it  is  essential  that  we 
do  much  more  to  overcome  the  heavy 
bias  against  saving  and  Investment  in- 
herent in  our  present  tax  system.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  Introducing  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  permanent  exclusion 
for  interest  and  dividend  income  of 
$750  for  individutOs  and  $1,500  for 
joint  returns. 

The  more  Americans  save,  the  more 
resources  we  will  have  available  for 
the  capital  formation  needed  to  Insure 
economic  growth  and  prosperity.  Fur- 
thermore, a  capital-enriched  economy 
will  once  again  enable  the  United 
States  to  compete  successfuUy  with 
other  industrialized  nations  in  world 
markets.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Governments  of  West  Germany, 
France,  Canada,  and  Japan  have  all 
adopted  saving-oriented  tax  policies, 
and  all  have  reaped  extensive  benefits. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Congress 
must  begin  at  once  to  create  incentives 
to  bring  about  a  significant  expansion 
In  household  savings.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  by  cosponsoring  the 
legislation  I  have  Introduced  to  create 
a  permanent  exclusion  for  dividend 
and  interest  income  of  $750  for  indi- 
viduals and  $1,500  for  persons  filing 
jointly.  Given  the  proper  tax  climate, 
I  am  confident  that  the  American 
public  will  once  again  save  and  Invest 
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a  much  larger  portion  of  their  Income, 
thus  taking  a  giant  step  toward  eco- 
nomic recovery  •• 


UM 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  WILLIAM 
PETSCHEK 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  raw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  March  27,  1981,  an  important 
event  in  the  life  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center  of  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
wlU  occur  when  a  dedication  service  is 
held  to  honor  the  late  William  Pets- 
chek,  a  devoted  congregent  for  37 
years  and  an  active  member  of  his 
commvmity.  The  temple  will  dedicate 
its  loimge  in  William  Petschek's 
memory,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part 
of  this  event. 

William  Petschek  was  bom  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1941  to  live  in  Scars- 
dale.  N.Y.,  until  his  death  last  year. 
He  and  his  family  are  well  known  for 
their  dedication  to  their  community 
and  their  philanthropic  gifts  to  many 
organizations.  William's  oldest 
nephew,  Charles  Petschek,  has  been 
active  in  the  Jewish  Community 
Center  serving  as  a  member  of  its 
board  of  trustees  and  as  treasurer  and 
vice  president. 

The  contributions  made  to  West- 
chester by  the  Petschek  family  are 
Indeed  impressive  and  I  commend  the 
Jewish  Community  Center  of  White 
Plains  for  dedicating  its  lounge  to  Wil- 
liam Petschek's  memory.* 


BLUEPRINT  FOR  A  HOUSE  THAT 
WORKS-PART  rv 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino),  recently 
wrote  a  guest  column  for  the  Washing- 
ton Star  which  I  think  merits  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  for  what  it 
says  about  the  state  of  disrepair  into 
which  this  House  has  fallen. 

After  lamenting  the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  anyone  to  serve  on  his 
Judiciary  Committee  anjmiore  due  to 
its  high-controversy,  low-pork  barrel 
potential,  Mr.  Rodino  discusses  some 
of  the  larger  problems  which  confront 
this  Institution  today.  He  suggests 
that  we  may  have  gone  too  far  with 
some  of  the  reforms  of  the  last  decade. 
Speaking  of  the  prereform  era,  he 
says,  "The  old  system  was  branded 
unfair  and  autocratic.  Whatever  its 
drawbacks,  it  has  merits." 
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He.  goes  on  to  suggest  that  one  of 
our  main  problems  may  be  that  our 
committees  and  subcommittees  are  no 
longer  representative  of  the  House.  To 
quote  from  his  column: 

We  also  need  to  try  to  bring  about  philo- 
sophical aiKl  geographical  balance  in  the 
committees  so  that  each  body.  Ideally, 
would  be  a  microcosm  of  the  House  itself. 
This  would  certainly  help  refine  and  temper 
legislation  before  it  reached  the  House 
floor,  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  perhaps 
make  debate  there  more  constructive  and 
less  partisan.  And  it  might  even,  in  time, 
raise  Congress'  ranking  in  public  confidence 
near  that  of  Journalists,  or  used-car  sales- 
men or  economists. 

Chairman  Rodino  takes  a  dim  view 
of  the  recent  proliferation  of  subcom- 
mittees, now  at  over  150,  and  their 
impact  on  the  legislative  process.  In 
his  words: 

If  the  trend  is  not  reversed,  the  day  is  not 
far  off  when  every  majority  member  will 
head  a  subcommittee.  Then  we  wlU  tuive  no 
leadership— and  no  "foilowershlp."  Every- 
body will  be  a  boss. 

Finally,  he  discusses  the  problems  of 
scheduling  committee  meetings  and 
hearings  and  the  conflicts  with  con- 
ducting floor  business,  suggesting 
there  must  be  a  better  way  to  get  our 
work  done,  uninterrupted.  And  he  con- 
cludes: 

With  these  modest  proposals  for  reforms 
of  the  reforms  ttiat  I  suggest,  a  better-craft- 
ed legislative  product  would  reach  the 
House  floor  for  more  thoughtful  and  in- 
formed debate  and  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  myself  In  agree- 
ment with  many  of  Chairman  Ro- 
DiNo's  observations  and  suggestions. 
In  fact,  in  offering  my  Committee  Im- 
provement Amendments  of  1981, 
House  Resolution  100,  I  offered  a  very 
similar  critique  of  a  House  that  is  not 
working  anymore  and  suggested  we 
needed  a  blueprint  for  a  House  that 
works.  Among  other  things,  my  seven 
amendments  to  the  House  rules  as 
they  pertain  to  committees  would,  as 
Chairman  Rodino  has  suggested, 
make  our  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees more  representative  of  the  House 
as  a  whole  by  mandating  that  party 
ratios  on  committees  and  sulxommit- 
tees  be  the  same  as  the  House.  And,  in 
response  to  the  problem  of  too  many 
subcommittees,  I  have  offered  a  rule 
change  that  would  limit  all  commit- 
tees, except  Appropriations,  to  no 
more  than  six  subcommittees,  and  all 
Members  to  no  more  than  four  sub- 
committee assignments. 

To  further  enhance  the  goal  of  qual- 
ity and  representative  legislating  in 
our  committees  and  sutx»mmlttees,  I 
have  proposed  that  we  abolish  proxy 
voting  and  the  one-third  quorum  rule 
for  marking  up  legislation,  restoring 
the  old  majority  quorum  requirement 
for  transacting  any  business. 

My  committee  improvements  pack- 
age would  also  help  to  reduce  the 
workload  and  duplication  of  effort  in 
committees  by  abolishing  the  practice 
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of  Jointly  referring  bills  to  more  than 
one  committee,  while  retaining  split 
and  sequential  referrals. 

Finally,  my  proposals  would  require 
the  House  to  vote  on  an  overall  cchs- 
mlttee  staff  ceiling  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  to  enable  us  to  retain  con- 
trol over  that  explosive  problem.  And 
House  oversight  procedures  would  be 
strengthened  by  requiring  formal  com- 
mittee adoption  of  oversight  agendas 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress  and 
House  adoption  of  a  consolidated  over- 
sight agenda,  subject  only  to  amend- 
ments from  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  and  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
cosponsoring  House  Resolution  100 
when  I  reintroduce  it  on  April  15,  and 
direct  their  attention  to  my  introduc- 
tory remarks  at  page  3545  of  the 
March  4  Record. 

At  this  point  in  the  Racoso,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  the  column  by 
Chairman  Rodino  and  commend  it  to 
the  reading  of  my  colleagues.  The 
column  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  19,  IMl] 

That  Old  Judiciabt  Just  Ain't  What  She 

UsksToBk 

(By  Pcm  W.  Rodino.  Ja.) 

During  most  of  my  32  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  seat  on  the  Judidarr 
Committee  was  coveted  almost  as  mudi  as  a 
run  for  reelection  unopposed.  I  know  that  I 
tiad  to  wait  in  line  to  get  to  Join  the  commit- 
tee. (I  must  confess  that  I  still  yearn  (or  re- 
election unopposed.) 

But,  among  memtters  of  my  party,  that 
desire  no  longer  flames.  The  truth  be 
known,  a  Judiciary  seat  today  is  about  as  at- 
tractive to  a  member  as  the  prospect  of  dos- 
ing National  Airport. 

This  development  is,  I  gueaa.  understanda- 
ble. But  it  is  also  regrettable.  Por  difficult 
legal  and  constitutional  issues  are  on  our 
committee's  schedule.  Their  resolution  wUl 
require  dls[>assionate  and  even-handed  cao- 
sideration.  It  wlU  not  be  easy.  We  tiave  a  nu- 
cleus of  battle-tough  veterans,  along  with 
some  willing  recruits  to  help  In  these  deci- 
sions. But  I  do  wish  we  had  greater  num- 
bers. Today's  politics  make  that  impossible. 

The  current  committee  is  composed  of  3S 
members.  16  Democrats  and  12  Republicana. 
Pranltly,  we  encountered  difficulty  getting 
16. 

Through  the  1950s  aiKl  '60s— and  as  re- 
cently as  six  years  ago.  when  the  committee 
comprised  38  members— we  had  to  turn 
away  applicants.  Judiciary  was  considered  a 
choice  and  prestigious  panel.  Members  were 
eager  to  deal  with  the  great  aiKl  difficult 
issues  of  national  moment.  We  were  writing 
history,  and  many  wanted  a  hand  in  the 
writing. 

TOO  RISKT 

The  issues  today  are  no  less  momentous. 
The  great  legislative  and  policy  battles  are 
not  beliind  us.  But  nowadays  membership 
on  the  committee  is  considered  by  too  many 
too  risky. 

There  are  a  couple  reasons,  I  think,  for 
this  attitude.  Foremost,  of  course,  is  the  rise 
in  truculence  and  power  of  the  single-issue 
pressure  groups.  They  can  intimidate.  One 
opposes  them  at  one's  peril  Consequently, 
many  House  members— no  matter  their  con- 
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vlctlon— are  loath  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  opposition  to  these  single-minded  groups. 
There  Is  no  political  mileage  In  such  a 
stance.  Several  new  members  have  told  me 
that  they  would  have  liked  to  have  served 
on  Judiciary,  but  that  the  social  Issues  that 
will  be  before  us  for  decision  are  so  volatile 
that  to  take  a  single  "wrong"  stand  or  to 
cast  one  "wrong"  vote  is  to  invite  defeat  at 
the  polls. 

EMOTIONS  RtrWlONG  HIGH 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  these  groups 
don't  deserve  or  won't  get  a  fair  hearing. 
These  are  difficult  Issues— school  busing, 
school  prayer,  abortion— on  which  emotions 
run  high  on  all  sides,  and  on  which  the  law 
and  the  Constitution  are  not  precise.  There 
are  rational  arguments  on  all  sides.  Honest 
debate  and  thoughtful  decision  must  and 
will  proceed  even  in  the  face  of  the  threat 
of  well-financed  retribution  against  those 
who  might  go  "wrong." 

Another  reason  that  Judiciary  is  no  plum 
is  the  fact,  to  put  It  bluntly,  that  we  have  no 
money  to  spread  around.  No  grants.  No 
loans.  No  loan  guarantees.  No  subsidies.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  concurrent 
with  the  shrinking  of  Judiciary,  the  size  of 
the  committees  with  the  cash  has  grown  im- 
mensely. A  spot  on  these  panels  permits  a 
member  to  be  hardly  visible  in  controver- 
sy—while conspicuously  dealing  out  federal 
doUars  to  grateful  constituencies.  It  is  a 
comfortable  condition. 

It  is  not  at  all  nostalgic  for  me  to  wish 
that  we  might  return  to  some  of  the  proce- 
dures and  reasoning  prevailing  before  the 
House  reforms  of  1974.  The  old  system  was 
branded  unfair  and  autocratic.  Whatever  Its 
drawbacks,  it  had  merits. 

Now.  I  believe  in  accommodation.  But  ac- 
commodation should  not  be  overriding.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  steering  and  policy 
group,  which  now  makes  the  committee  as- 
signments, should  keep  in  mind  a  larger 
good  than  that  of  the  member  In  its  deci- 
sions. It  now  appears  that  it  lets  a  member 
pick  and  choose  his  or  her  committee.  In- 
stead, it  should,  as  was  the  practice  in  the 
past,  assess  the  expertise  and  qualifications 
of  new  members  and  assign  them  where 
they  could  best  contribute,  even  if  that  as- 
signment were  not  the  choice  of  the 
member. 

I  have  been  dwelling  on  the  problems  that 
politics  and  the  assignment  system  have  cre- 
ated for  the  Judiciary  Committee.  But 
others.  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  panels,  for  Instance,  are  beginning 
to  experience  the  same  difficulties.  Pew 
members  have  any  interest  in  serving  on 
them,  and  the  method  of  assignments  lets 
them  go  elsewhere. 

HICROCOSM 

We  also  need  to  try  to  bring  about  philo- 
sophical and  geographical  balance  in  the 
committees  so  that  each  body,  ideally, 
would  be  a  microcosm  of  the  House  itself. 
This  would  certainly  help  refine  and  temper 
legislation  before  it  reached  the  House  floor 
and,  wonder  of  wonders,  perhaps  make 
debate  there  more  constructive  and  less  par- 
tisan. And  it  might  even.  In  time,  raise  Con- 
gress' ranking  in  public  confidence  near 
that  of  Journalists,  or  used-car  salesmen— or 
economists. 

Some  uniformity  should  also  be  brought 
to  the  standing  committees.  If  all  the  major 
ones  were  relatively  the  same  size,  we  might 
begin  to  control  the  proliferation  of  sub- 
committees. They  have  been  sprouting  like. 
I  suppose  it  is  fashionalbe  to  say.  govern- 
ment regulations.  There  are  more  than  150 
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sut)commlttees.  There  were  210  separate 
legislative  entities  In  the  House  last  year.  If 
the  trend  is  not  reversed,  the  day  Is  not  far 
off  when  every  majority  member  will  head  a 
subcommittee.  Then  we  will  have  no  leader- 
ship—and no  "foUowershlp."  Everybody  will 
be  a  boss. 

Other  changes  must  be  made  if  we  are 
ever  to  regain  the  image  of  the  House  as  a 
deliberative  body.  We  have  become  mired  in 
minutla.  In  capricious  quorxun  calls  and  roll- 
call  votes  on  trivial  Issues.  Members  now 
demand  roll-call  votes  on  routine  approval 
of  the  Journal  of  the  previous  day's  business 
of  the  House.  This  practice,  I  might  add, 
knows  no  ideology.  The  result  is  that  consid- 
eration of  important  matters  Is  continually 
interrupted  and  delayed,  and  issues  of  great 
urgency  are  not  adequately  debated. 

Surely  we  could  better  schedule  our  time, 
so  the  entire  House  could  sit  to  debate  and 
vote  on  certain  days  of  a  week  or  month, 
free  of  committee  duties,  while  at  other 
times  the  committees  could  conduct  hear- 
ings and  draft  laws  without  interruption  by 
quorum  calls  or  roll  calls.  This  arrangement 
could  be  of  great  Importance  today,  because 
we  face  not  only  tough  social  Issues  that  will 
require  calm  decision,  but  also  the  very  un- 
usual remedies  the  president  is  proposing 
for  our  economic  ills. 

The  hour  Is  probably  too  late  for  a  change 
that  would  have  immediate  effect.  But 
issues  of  great  national  import  will  always 
be  there.  With  these  modest  proposals  for 
reforms  of  the  reforms  that  I  suggest,  a 
better-crafted  legislative  product  would 
reach  the  House  floor  for  more  thoughtful 
and  informed  debate  and  decision. 

And  then  we  might  more  nearly  fulfill  the 
obligation  of  the  complete  representative 
described  by  Edmund  Burke:  "Your  repre- 
sentative owes  you,  not  his  industry  only, 
but  his  judgment:  and  he  betrays  instead  of 
serving  you  if  he  sacrifices  It  to  your  opin- 
ion."* 
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It  is  with  great  pride  and  admiration 
that  I  send  my  congratulations  to  the 
Order  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Namur  and  with  hope  and  praise  that 
I  wish  them  100  more  years  of  devoted 
service.* 


THE  SISTERS  OF  NOTRE  DAME 
DE  NAMUR 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALirORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Namur,  who,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
will  celebrate  100  years  of  teaching 
the  young  people  of  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  of  California. 

On  March  27.  1881.  a  convent  and 
school  were  dedicated  on  the  comer  of 
San  Jose  and  Lafayette  Avenues  in 
Alameda.  Calif.  Since  that  time,  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  have  been 
teaching  both  primary  and  secondary 
levels  of  students  from  Alameda,  Oak- 
land. San  Leandro.  San  Lorenzo,  and 
Hayward. 

Their  high  standards  of  education 
and  moral  values  have  contributed 
much  to  the  community  of  Alameda, 
the  surrounding  cities,  the  State  and 
the  Nation.  The  educational  excel- 
lence provided  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  has  become  world  renowned, 
drawing  students  from  all  over  the 
world. 


USO— JIMMY  DOOLITTLE  NIGHT 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CALIPORlf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  evening  of  April  27,  the  Los  Ange- 
les chapter  of  the  USO  will  present  its 
fifth  annual  Distinguished  American 
Award  to  Gen.  James  H.  "Jimmy" 
Doolittle. 

Previous  recipients  of  this  very  fine 
award  were  Rabbi  Edgair  F.  Magnin, 
former  President  Gerald  Ford,  Bob 
Hope,  and  Gen.  Omar  Bradley.  The 
addition  of  General  Doolittle  to  this 
four-star  group  makes  it  a  five-star 
cluster  of  unique  distinction. 

As  most  Americans  are  aware.  Gen- 
eral Doolittle's  life  epitomizes  the  con- 
cept of  giving  to  one's  coimtry  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  It  was 
just  over  39  years  ago,  on  April  18, 
1942,  that  Jimmy  Doolittle  led  a 
daring  bombing  raid  over  Tokyo.  This 
celebrated  mission  gave  all  Americans 
a  timely  and  needed  boost  in  morale 
and  turned  General  Doolittle  into  an 
instant  and  enduring  American  hero. 

The  Los  Angeles  area  chapter  of  the 
USO  is  honoring  General  Doolittle  be- 
cause he  has  been  an  active  supporter 
of  the  USO  since  it  began  operations 
in  this  home  State  of  California  In 
1941.  Both  the  man  and  the  organiza- 
tion have  had  similar  alms  since  the 
early  1940's.  Both  have  given  much  to 
the  men  and  women  of  the  American 
military.  Both  have  served  the  needs 
of  their  country  and  both  have  added 
luster  to  the  ideal  of  patriotism. 

As  part  of  the  USO's  40th  anniversa- 
ry celebration,  it  is  fitting  that  the 
Hollywood  USO  should  gather  to  ob- 
serve the  evening  of  April.  27.  1981.  as 
"USO— Jimmy  Doolittle  Night."  It  is 
an  honor  for  me  to  bring  this  special 
event  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues.« 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND 
SYNTHETIC  FUEUS  FROM  COAL 


UMI 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  Wn^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  administration  has  requested 
an  Increase  in  defense  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1982  with  the  promise  of  in- 
creasingly higher  appropriations  in 
subsequent  years. 
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I  support  the  President's  request  in 
full.  Our  national  defense  is  of  major 
concern  to  me  and  to  my  constituents. 
However,  in  the  Interest  of  that  con- 
cern. I  must  question  another  defense- 
related  proposal  from  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  President  has  requested  termi- 
nation of  major  Department  of  Energy 
demonstration  projects  that  would 
provide  us  with  synthetic  fuels  from 
coal,  our  most  abimdant  resource. 
Energy  production  and  the  defense  of 
our  country  go  hand  in  hand.  We 
cannot  have  an  effective  defense  net- 
work without  the  fuel  to  make  it  nm. 
And  so  It  strikes  me  as  more  than  a 
little  ironic  that,  as  we  Increase  the 
Pentagon  budget  by  billions,  we  simul- 
taneously decrease  our  defense  capa- 
bility by  canceling  our  strongest  do- 
mestic effort  to  become  energy  self- 
sufficient. 

I  would  remind  the  administration 
and  my  colleagues  who  will  vote  on 
the  Department  of  Energy  funds  for 
these  demonstration  projects  of  a 
report  submitted  to  the  previoios  ad- 
ministration in  March  1979  that  deals 
with  the  effects  of  oil  imports  on  na- 
tional security.  The  report's  conclu- 
sion is  that  oil  continues  to  be  import- 
ed in  such  quantities  and  under  such 
circumstances  that  it  poses  a  real 
threat  to  the  national  security  of  this 
coimtry.  That  threat  comes  from  the 
economic  repercussions  that  accompa- 
ny larger  and  larger  payments  for  Im- 
ported oil  as  well  as  the  increased  de- 
pendence on  a  small  number  of  for- 
eign oil  suppliers.  Long  lines  at  the  gas 
station  are  bad  enough,  but  Imagine 
the  even  graver  implications  a  serious 
drop  in  foreign  oil  supplies  will  have  in 
terms  of  national  security. 

This  interdependence  between  im- 
ported oil  and  national  defense  is  not 
new.  As  far  back  as  1959,  a  special 
Presidential  committee  concluded  that 
unless  there  were  limits  placed  on  the 
amount  of  Imported  oil,  our  mobiliza- 
tion base  would  be  devastated. 

Again  In  1975,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  considered  all  factors  rele- 
vant to  the  defense  of  our  coimtry  and 
found  that  oil  imports  threatened  to 
impair  national  security.  According  to 
the  1975  report,  it  is  Imperative  that 
we  ""wean  ourselves  away  from  depend- 
ence on  Imported  oil,  conserve  our  use 
of  petroleum,  promote  the  use  of  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy,  and,  at 
least  in  part,  staunch  the  outflow  of 
payments  resulting  from  the  purchase 
of  this  commodity." 

Yet  little  effort  was  made  to  follow 
that  sound  advice.  In  1979,  we  found 
that  the  Nation  had  increased  its  de- 
pendence on  a  small  number  of  distant 
oU  producing  countries.  In  the  early 
1960's,  Venezuela  was  the  largest  ex- 
ternal supplier  of  oil  to  the  United 
States.  Later,  Canada  became  a  large 
supplier.  However,  Imports  from  Ven- 
ezuela declined  sharply  as  a  percent- 
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age  of  total  imports  and  Canada 
adopted  procedures  which  virtually 
phased  out  all  light  crude  exports  to 
the  United  States.  As  imports  from 
these  traditional  Western  Hemisphere 
suppliers  have  receded  in  siglnficance, 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  rise  in 
the  Nation's  reliance  on  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere sources,  particularly  those  of 
the  Middle  East. 

In  the  next  decade,  the  United 
States  probably  wiU  continue  to  rely 
heavily  on  Mideast  supply  sources.  At 
the  same  time,  the  political  volatility 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  poses  a  greater 
threat  than  ever  before  to  our  supply 
lines  from  that  region.  Consider  the 
fact  that  six  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
nation  now  supplying  oil  to  the  United 
States  must  ship  it  through  the 
narrow  and  vulnerable  Strait  of 
Hormuz  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Moreover,  oil  production  In  the 
Middle  East  is  subject  to  terrorist 
attack.  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  stated: 

There  is  a  high  probability  that  acts  of 
nature,  human  error,  or  delil>erately  target- 
ed terrorist  attack  will  interrupt  the  flow  of 
oil  In  one  or  more  of  the  oil  exporting  na- 
tions during  the  next  several  years.  Inter- 
ruptions of  oil  supply,  owing  to  guerrilla  op- 
erations, acts  of  terrorism,  or  acts  of  nature 
are  not  likely  of  themselves  to  be  a  magni- 
tude and  duration  which  would  result  in 
severe  economic  disruption  of  free  world 
economies,  though  they  could  exert  strong 
upward  pressure  on  prices  in  a  tight  world 
oil  market.  Extensive  terrorist  actions 
against  key  oil  storage  and  transportation 
facilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf  could,  in  par- 
ticular, significantly  affect  the  market  by 
substantially  reducing  oil  supplies  for  the 
time  required  to  put  those  faculties  back 
into  operation,  which  could  be  several 
months. 

In  short,  the  rH)tential  for  an  embar- 
go or  other  Interruption  in  our  foreign 
oil  supply  has  not  decreased  since  the 
embargo  of  1973.  To  the  contrary,  de- 
velopments in  Iran  demonstrate  that 
U.S.  oil  imports  can  be  seriously  af- 
fected by  internal  disruptions  in  a 
country  even  if  it  is  not  a  primary  sui>- 
pller  to  the  United  States. 

As  we  discuss  the  effects  of  Import- 
ing nearly  $90  billion  worth  of  foreign 
oil  annually,  we  should  review  the 
monetary  repercussions  of  excessive 
dependence  on  Imported  oil.  Our  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  the  doUar  at  home 
and  abroad  are  hampered  by  that  de- 
pendence. As  the  price  of  imported  oil 
rises,  inflationary  pressures  and  infla- 
tionary expectations  mount.  Uncer- 
tainties about  supplies  and  costs  inhib- 
it the  domestic  investment  we  need  for 
nonlnflatlonary  growth.  There  Is  no 
question  that  a  reduction  in  oU  Im- 
ports will  speed  the  growth  of  the  U.S. 
economy,  lower  the  inflation  rate,  and 
strengthen  the  dollar. 

The  development  of  synthetic  fuels 
is  critical  to  the  energy  independence 
of  this  country.  We  took  the  first  step 
In  1979  when  Congress  approved  fund- 
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Ing  for  synfuel  demonstration  proj- 
ects. These  projects  turn  coal,  our 
most  abundant  energy  resource.  Into 
clean,  environmentally  safe  energy  for 
utilities,  industries,  and  other  consum- 
ers. One  full-size  sjTithetlc  fuels  plant 
can  produce  the  equivalent  of  100.000 
barrels  of  Imported  oil  every  day.  The 
$90  billion  we  now  send  overseas  for 
oil  each  year  could  be  better  spent  at 
home.  America  would  no  longer  have 
to  worry  about  supply  interruptions 
since  the  coal  would  be  processed  and 
used  near  its  source. 

We  simply  cannot  terminate  a  pro- 
gram so  Important  to  our  economy 
and  our  national  security.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reinstate  funding  for 
these  vital  demonstration  projects.* 


IMPORT  QUOTAS  NOT  NEEDED 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MUfHKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTTES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  20.  an 
article  by  Charles  Elia  makes  the 
point  that  for  the  first  time  since  1978. 
U.S.  car  makers  again  have  begim  out- 
selling the  Japanese  In  the  small  car 
segment  of  the  market.  That  maiitet 
represents  60  percent  of  total  unit 
sales  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Donald  F.  DeScenza.  analyst  at 
Donaldson.  Lufkln  &  Jenrette  is 
quoted  as  follows: 

If  auto  makers  needed  government  protec- 
tion they  needed  it  one  or  two  years  ago.  I 
ttiink  my  analysis  clearly  indicates  they 
don't  need  Import  quotas  now.  They  are 
demonstrating  that  they  can  compete  and 
recover  market  share. 

The   evidence   is   moimting   against 
any  Import  quotas.  Milton  Friedman 
and  Joseph  Kraft  have  joined  a  long 
list  of  experienced   observers  of  the 
U.S.  economic  scene  who  believes,  as  I 
do,  that  import  quotas  are  bad  policy. 
This  most  recent  comment  by  Ana- 
lyst DeScenza,  a  close  observer  of  the 
economy  car  market  claims  quotas  are 
lumecessary,  too. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Mar.  30. 
19811 
DETRorr's  Aanmr  To  Compets  Wrrn  Japa- 
nese Is  CoiiPiHiiKD  BT  Small-Cab  Sales, 
Amaltst  Sats 

(By  Charles  J.  Elia) 

The  Reagan  administration  is  wrestling 
with  one  of  the  weightiest  trade  questions 
of  its  young  life— whether  to  seek  some  sort 
of  import  limitation  on  Japanese  autos  or  to 
leave  the  auto  trade  unfettered. 

That  policy  question  is  likely  to  be  re- 
solved in  coming  weeks.  Meanwhile,  a  little- 
noticed  phenomenon  lias  occurred.  Por  the 
first  time  since  late  1978,  U.S.  car  makers 
again  have  begun  outselling  the  Japanese  in 
the  small-car  segment  of  the  market.  This 
market  sector  represents  nearly  60  percent 
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of  the  total  unit  sales  of  autos,  includliig  Im- 
porta,  in  the  V& 

Donald  P.  DeScenza.  analyst  at  Donald- 
aon.  Lufkln  A  Jenrette,  has  been  closely 
traddnc  the  economy-car  sector  in  the 
belief  that  "when  the  full  commitment  is 
made  to  building  a  good-quality  economy 
car.  American  producers  are  unqestlonably 
able  to  design  and  mass  produce  fiilly  com- 
petitive vehicles." 

Mr.  OeScenza  beUeves  the  demonstrated 
success  recently  of  such  new  entries  as 
Ford's  Escort  and  Lynjt  and  Chrysler's  K- 
body  cars,  as  well  as  General  Motor's  Chev- 
ette  and  X-body  cars  last  year,  confirms  De- 
troit's ability  to  compete  head-on  with  the 
Japanese. 

"If  our  auto  makers  needed  government 
protection,  they  needed  it  one  or  two  years 
ago."  he  says.  "I  think  my  analysis  clearly 
indicates  they  don't  need  import  quotas 
now.  They're  demonstrating  that  they  can 
compete  and  recover  market  share. "  The  an- 
alyst calculates  that.  In  the  current  model 
year's  first  four  months.  UJS.  built  units 
boosted  their  share  of  the  economy-car  seg- 
ment to  59.2  percent  from  M.2  percent  for 
all  of  the  1980  model  year,  and  that  Imports. 
Including  n.S.-made  Volkswagens,  dropped 
to  a  40.8  percent  share  from  a  43.8  percent 
share. 

Checking  specifically  on  Japanese  imports 
he  found  that  the  first  five  months  of  this 
model  year  the  newest  U.S.-buUt  small  cars 
took  a  38.3  percent  share,  up  from  31  per- 
cent in  the  year-before  period.  At  the  same 
time.  Japanese  sales  were  static  at  about  31 
percent  of  the  small-car  market.  Toyota  and 
Datsun  both  lost  ground,  be  says  Subaru 
was  about  even,  and  only  Mazda  and  Honda 
Increased  their  shares. 

"The  old  generation  of  American  small 
cars  still  In  production,  such  as  Monza. 
Camaro.  Mustang.  Fairmont  and  Spirit,  and 
some  of  the  imported  economy  cars  from 
Europe  gave  up  the  most  ground."  he  says. 

Although  rebates  on  UjS.  cars  may  have 
helped  booet  sales  recently,  Mr.  DeScenza 
believes  that  a  fundamental  change  is  under 
way  and  that  it  first  became  evident  with 
■ales  of  Chevette  and  other  new  GM  models 
last  year.  "The  new  generation  of  Amerlcan- 
bullt  small  cars  is  recovering  market  share 
from  Japanese  Imports  more  quickly  than 
we  had  thought  likely  even  two  months 
ago. "  he  says. 

"The  ostensible  peaking  of  the  Japanese 
penetration  of  the  market  can't  be  attribut- 
ed to  voluntary  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  companies,  because  dealer  inven- 
tories of  cars  from  Japan  were  steadily  In- 
ereaaed  between  March  31  and  Dec.  31. 
1980." 

Ford  and  Chrysler  "are  entirely  responsi- 
ble" for  the  reversal  of  the  two-year  loss  of 
competitive  positon  in  the  small-car  market, 
he  says.  Ford's  newer  entries  helped  it  boost 
Its  small-car  share  to  18.7  percent  in  the 
first  four  months  of  this  model  year  from 
18.4  percent  in  the  1980  model  year,  he  says. 
Chrysler's  share  rose  to  10  percent  from  7.4 
percent 

Mr.  DeScenza  says  pressures  for  some  ac- 
commodation by  Japan  will  remain  high  be- 
cause of  job  losses  In  the  U.S.  and  the  need 
for  VS.  makers  to  maintain  or  increase 
their  profitability  on  newer  small  cars. 

But  he  also  believes  that  Detroit's  new- 
found ability  to  compete  in  this  sector  will 
increase  as  GM  brings  out  ite  new  J-llne  cars 
this  spring  and  both  GM  and  Ford  expand 
their  small -car  capacity.  He  has  been  recom- 
mending GM  as  the  industry's  Investment- 
grade  stock  and  Ford  as  an  attractive,  more 
speculative,  iaaue. 
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Estimate  cuU  by  Morgan.  Stanley  A  Co. 
helped  trip  up  Honeywell  and  Digital  Equip- 
ment yesterday.  Honeywell  closed  at  103H. 
off  5V4.  and  Digital  ended  at  84  W,  off  3H. 

niric  Well,  of  Morgan  Stanley,  reduced  his 
first  quarter  estimate  on  Honeywell  to  $1.75 
a  share  from  $2:  the  year-before  profit  was 
«2.08.  He  left  his  full-year  estimate  un- 
changed at  $12.50.  adding  that  he  doesn't 
think  it's  as  assured  as  it  had  t>een.  largely 
because  of  the  possibly  adverse  impact  of 
ciirrency  translation.  He'd  been  recommend- 
ing Honeywell  but  told  clients  yesterday. 
"I'd  be  cautious  short  term."  Honeywell  de- 
clined comment 

Mr.  Well  also  reduced  his  Digital  Equip- 
ment estimate  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 
1982.  to  $7.50-$7.65  a  share  from  $8.  He  left 
his  fiscal  1981  estimate  unchanged  at  $8.35. 
adding  that  earnings  this  year  could  be  five 
or  10  cents  above  his  estimate. 

"Order  rates  are  moderating  from  the 
very  satisfactory  level  of  the  fiscal  second 
quarter."  he  says,  ""and  are  expected  to  mod- 
erate further  In  the  June  quarter."  He  adds 
that  his  revised  estimate  ""doesn"t  change 
my  basic  long-term  positive  view  toward  the 
stock."  Digital  Equipment  officials  couldn't 
be  reached  for  comments.* 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 

SAFETY     BOARD     REAUTHORI- 
ZATION 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALiroRifiA 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPKSSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1981 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  to 
reauthorize  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  for  fiscal  years  1981. 
1982,  and  1983.  I  am  pleased  that  this 
authorizing  legislation  is  being  cospon- 
sored  by  Congressman  Jim  Howard, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  and  Con- 
gressman Glewh  Anderson,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  is  an  agency  with  important  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  safety  of  virtual- 
ly all  types  of  transportation  activity: 
aviation,  rail,  highway,  marine,  and 
pipeline.  In  the  last  2  years,  the  Board 
has  conducted  121  major  accident  in- 
vestigations and  3,062  field  investiga- 
tions, participated  in  77  foreign  inves- 
tigations, and  reviewed  7,322  accident 
investigations  covered  by  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Another  important  function  of  the 
Board  is  the  issuance  of  recommenda- 
tions to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
transportation  accidents.  During  the 
last  2  years,  the  Board  has  issued  828 
recommendations:  197  in  the  area  of 
aviation,  146  directed  to  rail.  201  to 
marine.  121  to  pipeline,  and  126  to 
highway.  The  Board  reports  that  it 
has  had  an  acceptance  rate  of  80  per- 
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cent  for  its  safety  recommendations 
over  the  last  13  years. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  will  enable  the  Board  to  contin- 
ue its  important  work.  The  blU  author- 
izes funding  levels  of  $18,540,000  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  $19,925,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  $22,100,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  These  funding  levels  will 
allow  for  small  growth  in  the  Board's 
himian  factors  program.  The  program 
will  focus  on  airframe  crashworthi- 
ness.  survivability,  and  himian  per- 
formance. Human  factors  cause  more 
than  85  percent  of  all  general  aviation 
accidents.  Clearly  the  greatest  poten- 
tial for  accident  prevention  lies  In  the 
human  factors  aspects  of  accidents. 
The  1983  funding  level  contemplates  a 
flat  program  level— no  growth  in 
NTSB  staff  or  activities  from  the  1982 
level. 

The  bill  also  includes  some  amend- 
ments to  the  Independent  Safety 
Board  Act  of  1974,  clarifying  the 
Board's  jurisdiction.  The  first  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  Board's  inves- 
tigations, other  than  investigations  of 
marine  accidents,  shall  have  priority 
over  investigations  conducted  by  other 
Federal  agencies.  This  amendment 
confirms  arrangements  which  the 
Board  has  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  amendment  makes  these  ar- 
rangements permanent  and  not  sub- 
ject to  adjustment  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  the  leadership  of  the  agen- 
cies concerned.  Designating  a  lead 
agency  will  help  prevent  duplicate  in- 
vestigations and  unnecessary  disputes 
over  Jurisdiction.  The  amendment 
does  not  prevent  DOT'S  operating  ad- 
ministrations from  conducting  concur- 
rent investigations,  required  by  their 
statutory  responsibilities,  or  from 
taking  any  necessary  regulatory  en- 
forcement actions. 

The  second  amendment  clarifies 
that  the  Board  has  authority  to  re- 
quire the  filing  of  reports  on  aviation 
incidents.  The  Board  has  asserted  Ju- 
risdiction to  investigate  Incidents  and 
requires  reports  on  them.  Making  the 
Board's  authority  explicit  where  it  is 
now  implicit  wUl  enhance  the  Board's 
investigative  capability,  since  it  will 
avoid  arguments  and  delays  which 
would  compromise  the  investigation  of 
incidents. 

The  third  amendment  makes  explic- 
it the  authority  of  the  NTSB  to  exer- 
cise physical  custody,  for  examination 
or  testing,  or  any  transportation  facili- 
ty or  equipment  which  is  required  for 
purposes  of  the  investigation,  except 
that  the  testing  or  investigation  shall 
be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  interfere  with  or  obstruct,  unneces- 
sarily, the  flow  of  goods  and  services 
in  the  interstate  commerce.* 
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lOANNIS  A.  LOUOARIS  VETER- 
ANS' ADMINISTRATION  MEDI- 
CAL CENTER 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OP  NEVADA 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 
•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
Introduce  legislation  which  would 
rename  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Center,  located  in  Reno.  Nev.. 
as  the  "loannis  A.  Lougaris  Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  Center." 

For  over  40  years,  Mr.  Lougaris  has 
worked  on  behalf  of  the  veteran's  in 
Nevada.  He  was  Instnimental  in 
making  the  medical  center  in  Reno  a 
reality.  In  fact,  on  January  23,  1976, 
the  veterans'  hospital  in  Reno  present- 
ed Mr.  Lougaris  an  accommodation  ac- 
knowledging that  the  veterans  facUity 
in  Reno  stands  as  a  tribute  to  his  dedi- 
cated services.  Thus,  it  is  only  fitting 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility in  Reno  bear  his  name. 

I  urge  the  House  to  act  swiftly  on 
this  measure,  which  will  make  the  VA 
Medical  Center  a  living  tribute  to  this 
fine,  dedicated  American.  Thank  you.* 


U.S.  LSOLA-nON 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CALIFORHIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 
•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.  C3rovemment  as  re- 
gards El  Salvador  is  subject  to  criti- 
cism on  a  myriad  of  points.  One  criti- 
cism is  that  the  administration  policy 
will  serve  to  isolate  the  United  States 
from  the  rest  of  the  Americas. 

I  call  attention  to  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on 
March  5,  1981.  It  is  written  by  the 
noted  Mexican  novelist,  diplomat,  and 
educator  Senor  Carlos  Fuentes.  Its 
message  should  be  a  warning: 

LATiif  s'  PREssncG  QtTcsnoits 
(By  Carlos  Fuentes) 

Hahover,  N.H.— Throughout  this  hemi- 
sphere, these  are  the  questions  that  we 
Latin  Americans  are  urgently  asking  our- 
selves: 

Is  the  Reagan  Administration  out  to  prove 
the  bom-again  machismo  of  the  United 
SUtes?  But,  then,  why  doesn't  the  United 
States  show  its  bravery  In  Kabul  or 
Warsaw?  Since  it  cannot  take  vengeance  in 
Iran,  must  it  take  it  in  El  Salvador?  Is  it 
bravery  or  cowardice  to  bully  and  slap 
around  a  pale,  underfed  9-year-old  child? 
Why  are  Gen.  Alexander  M.  Halg  Jr.'s 
sabers  rattling? 

Is  the  Administration  really  winking  at 
the  Soviet  Union?  Is  it  actually  saying: 
"Ix>ok.  I  do  whatever  I  like  in  my  backyard: 
you  go  on  and  do  whatever  you  like  In 
yours."  Is  the  blood  of  the  Polish  workers  to 
be  shed  on  top  of  the  blood  of  the  Salva- 
doran  peasants?  Are  we  not  witnessing  a 
vast  charade  between  the  two  superpowers? 
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Do  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  really  believe  that  the  historic  trend 
toward  a  world  of  pluralistic  powers  can  be 
halted?  Do  they  ignore  the  fact  that  Mexico 
and  Poland,  Hungary  and  Venezuela.  China 
and  Brazil  are  relentlessly  drifting  further 
and  further  away  from  the  dominating 
spheres  of  the  Dulles  and  Molotov  eras?  Or. 
do  they  know  it  only  too  well?  Does  Wash- 
ington think  El  Salvador  can  be  the  cheap 
ticket  for  a  nostalgic  restoration  of  the 
1950's? 

Does  the  SUte  Department  think  that 
any  Latin  American  will  swallow  the 
gruyfere-like  white  paper  on  Communist  In- 
tervention in  El  Salvador?  Does  it  think 
that  we  ignore  the  fact  that  the  opposition 
in  El  Salvador  has  plural  links  not  only  with 
Moscow  and  Havana,  but  also  with  Bonn. 
Mexico  City.  Caracas.  Paris,  and  Stockholm, 
thus  faithfully  mirroring  the  varied  sources 
of  support  a  democratic  government  in  El 
Salvador  could  count  on?  Does  General 
Halg  think  we  Ignore  the  fact  that  in  civil 
strife  arms  are  readily  available  from  all 
quarters?  That,  furthermore,  arms  can  be 
introduced  with  propaganda  purposes,  as  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam?  That,  after  all.  four- 
fifths  of  the  arms  used  by  the  Salvadoran 
rebels  come  from  democratic,  free-enter- 
prise gun-nmners  in  Florida.  Texas,  and 
CallfomU?  Why  doesn"t  the  United  States 
Government  crack  down  on  its  own  sources 
of  contraband? 

Who  can  hide  the  central  fact  that  the 
problems  of  El  Salvador  cannot  be  the  in- 
vention of  foreign  forces  since  those  prob- 
lems are  bred  in  the  marrow  of  a  colonial- 
ism nearly  500  years  old?  That  the  army  is 
the  unlimited  custodian  of  colonialism  in  El 
Salvador  and  that  it  will  use  the  arms  it  geU 
from  the  United  States  to  kiU  unllmitedly? 
Is  this  what  Mrs.  Jeane  J.  Klrkpatrick 
means  by  "moderate  repression  "?  Can't  she 
hear  the  thousands  of  Innocent  dead  in  El 
Salvador  answering  her  that  they  are  not 
"moderately  dead"?  If  Jimmy  Carter's 
human  rights  policy  was  selective,  what 
about  a  Reagan  antiterrorist  policy  that 
condones  terrorism  in  Guatemala.  Chile.  Ar- 
gentina, and  El  Salvador— even  when  the 
victims  are  United  States  citizens? 

We  ask  ourselves:  Will  the  somewhat  omi- 
nous presence  of  Spanish-speaking  United 
States  Army  advisers  who  have  been  in  El 
Salvador  since  the  autimm  of  1980— many 
of  them  of  Mexican  and  Puerto  Rican  de- 
scent—swell in  size  into  a  United  States 
ground  army  in  Central  America?  Does  Gen- 
eral Halg's  reference  to  dealing  with  prob- 
lems ""at  the  source"  foreshadow  blockades 
and  invasions  of  countries  in  the  region?  Do 
Senator  Jesse  Helms'  fears  of  having  to 
"draw  the  line"'  north  of  Mexico  portend 
that  Mexico  might  one  day  be  the  object  of 
a  "protective"  United  SUtes  intervention? 

Is  the  Administration  really  aware  that 
armed  intervention,  be  it  direct  or  Inspired 
by  the  United  States,  against  any  LAtin- 
American  nation  of  whatever  political 
stripe,  will  turn  the  whole  lAtin  continent 
into  a  gigantic  brush  fire?  That  we  will 
resist  United  SUtes  intervention  in  Cuba  or 
Chile.  El  Salvador  or  Argentina.  Nicaragua 
or  Mexico? 

Is  Washington  aware  of  the  collision 
course  with  Mexico  that  It  has  charted 
through  its  Imprudent  elevation  of  El  Salva- 
dor to  the  realm  of  strategic  conf  ronUtion? 
Will  Washington  deny  Mexico's  legitimate 
Interests  in  the  region— first  of  all  the  inter- 
est of  true  sUbility.  the  sUbillty  that  can  be 
achieved  only  by  the  speedy  dissolution  of 
the   ruinous  colonial   heritage   of   Central 
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America?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the 
new  ambassador  takes  up  his  post  in  Mexico 
City,  he  will  forcefully  Inform  the  Reagan 
Administration  of  the  true  thrust  and  range 
of  Mexico's  preoccupations. 

Meanwhile,  we  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  to 
hear  in  El  Salvador  nothing  but  an  echo  of 
the  corrupting  United  States  intervention  of 
1954  in  Guatemala,  itself  an  echo  of  Inter- 
ventions past  in  Nicaragua,  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Mexico.  Haiti.  Cuba,  and  Panama? 
Is  not  this  the  other  fundamental  reason, 
along  with  colonialism,  of  turmoil,  instabil- 
ity, terrorism,  hunger,  and  weakness  in  the 
area:  United  SUtes  interventionism.  alwaya, 
only.  United  SUtes  intervenUoniam?  Is 
there  no  lesson  to  be  learned  here?  Will  this 
tragedy  go  on  forever,  fatally,  a  poisoned 
curse  on  lAtln  America? 

When  we  ask  these  questions  we  think 
that  El  Salvador  is  a  test  case.  A  test  case  of 
misguided  United  SUtes  expansionism  in 
Latin  America.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE:  IGOR 
GUBERMAN 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

orcAuroRHiA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVB 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  6 
years  ago.  the  free  world  was  filled 
with  a  new  hope.  By  recognizing  the 
Indivisibility  of  human  dignity  and  by 
establishing  standards  of  moral  behav- 
ior between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  these  historic  provisions 
seemed  to  signal  a  long-awaited  coop- 
eration between  the  two  nations.  The 
accords  stipulated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  honor  and  respect 
human  rights  and  allow  for  a  freer  ex- 
change of  people,  information,  and 
ideas  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
Yet  in  the  wake  of  the  Madrid  Confer- 
ence, whose  very  purpose  it  was  to 
review  these  provisions,  we  must  sadly 
recognize  that  the  Soviet  Union  views 
the  accords  as  empty  promises.  The 
plight  of  Igor  Guberman  is  testimtHiy 
of  the  Soviet  refusal  to  adhere  to  this 
agreement.  Arrested  on  trumped-up 
charges,  Guberman  was  stripped  of  all 
basic  rights— persecuted  simply  be- 
cause of  his  religious  beliefs,  his  desire 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  and  his  re- 
fusal to  be  silenced. 

Igor  Guberman  has  been  described 
as  a  "wit,  raconteur,  science  buff,  icon 
collector,  social  gadabout".  An  author 
of  popular  science  fiction  books  for 
young  people  by  trade,  Guberman  was 
very  active  in  the  Jewish  cultural 
movement.  He  edited  an  underground 
Journal  "Jews  in  the  UASJl.",  a  pub- 
lication devoted  strictly  to  cultural 
and  historical  aspects  of  Jewish  life 
and  a  long-time  target  of  suppression 
by  the  Kremlin.  Believing  that  all  ave- 
nues of  artistic  self-expression  woe 
closed  for  a  Jew  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Igor  Guberman   applied  for  an  exit 
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visa  in  December  of  1978  to  emigrate 
to  Israel. 

As  the  Soviet  officials  became  in- 
creasingly aware  of  Guberman's  influ- 
ence in  Jewish  intellectual  circles  and 
his  leadership  in  the  emigration  move- 
ment, they  tempted  him  with  the 
promise  of  an  exit  visa  If  he  would 
keep  an  eye  on  emigrating  Jews  to  de- 
nounce and  prepare  provocations 
against  Jewish  activists.  Refusing  to 
become  a  fsdse  witness  to  innocent 
people.  Guberman  rejected  the  offer. 
He  was  arrested  in  August  1976,  osten- 
sibly for  Illegally  purchasing  and  sell- 
ing icons— in  actuality  for  his  connec- 
tion with  "Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R."  and 
his  activity  with  the  Jewish  emigra- 
tion movement. 

Tried  and  convicted  on  somewhat 
shaky  evidence  supplied  by  two  luiown 
thieves,  in  a  trial  that  has  been  de- 
nounced worldwide  as  a  total  mockery, 
Guberman  was  sentenced  to  5  years  at 
hard  labor  in  the  Gulsig  Archipelago 
in  March  of  1980.  At  his  trial,  the 
court  also  ordered  confiscation  of  his 
property,  which  meant  that  his  wife 
and  two  children  would  be  left  to  sur- 
vive with  only  the  barest  essentials. 
Guberman's  sentence  was  upheld 
when  it  was  revealed  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  satirical  epigram 
"Jewish  Charivari";  a  piece  which  had 
been  circulated  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  even  Israel  under  the  pseudonym 
Igor  Garik.  Today  while  the  sentence 
has  been  reduced  to  working  for  the 
national  economy  and  Igor's  family 
has  been  permitted  to  join  him,  he  is 
still  held  captive  under  brutal  condi- 
tions in  a  free  settlement  under  guard. 
He  once  wrote  of  the  physical  meas- 
ures taken  against  prisoners: 

A  man  is  being  beaten 

We  hear  his  screams  and  yet 

Were  still:  we  haven't  eaten 

And  we're  low  on  cigarettes. 

Officials  in  the  Soviet  Union  have 
clearly  tried  to  make  an  example  of 
Guberman,  hoping  that  his  fate  would 
serve  as  a  warning  to  other  dissidents 
who  refused  to  sUence  their  hopes  and 
grievances.  His  imprisonment  is  com- 
pelling evidence  of  the  Soviet  efforts 
to  mute  Jewish  dissidence  and  of  the 
persistence  of  anti-Semitism  in  that 
country.  Today  we  again  raise  our 
voices  in  protest.  Today,  we  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  human  rights  and 
to  freedom  for  Soviet  Jewry.  It  is  a 
pledge  we  shall  never  break.* 


IN  HONOR  OP  DICK  GROULX 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCALITORmA 
»  THZ  HOUSE  or  RXFRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wUl  be 
unable  to  attend  a  banquet  in  my  dis- 
trict on  March  27.  1981.  in  honor  of 
one  of  the  more  dedicated  members  of 
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my  community.  The  dinner  is  in  honor 
of  Richard  Qroulx,  executive  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Alameda  County 
Central  Labor  Union.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  him  here. 

The  year  1981  marks  the  centennial 
of  the  American  labor  movement,  and 
Dick  Groulx  has  been  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  that  movement  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  He  has  worked  for 
organized  labor  for  35  years,  the  past 
14  as  chief  administrative  officer  of 
the  Alameda  Council. 

The  Dick  Groulx  recognition  ban- 
quet honors  a  man  that  has  long  been 
a  vitally  important  member  of  my 
community.  It  is  only  fitting  that  his 
contributions  be  recognized  and  hon- 
ored by  all  of  us.m 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  FINANCING 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
think  of  no  more  important  domestic 
issue  facing  our  Nation  today  than  the 
financial  integrity  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system. 

Social  security  affects  almost  every 
family  in  the  United  States  iri  one  way 
or  another.  A  system  as  large  and  as 
important  as  social  security  must  have 
the  fuU  support  and  confidence  of  the 
public. 

Quite  clearly,  we  are  at  a  critical 
juncture  for  social  security.  I  realize 
that  the  Congress  will  not  have  any 
easy  decisions  to  make.  However,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  can  put  social  secu- 
rity on  a  sound  financial  footing,  and 
without  cutting  back  benefits  for  older 
Americans  or  saddling  today's  workers 
with  huge  payroll  tax  increases. 

THRKE  OPTIORS 

In  my  view,  the  Congress  is  faced 
with  three  major  options  to  strength- 
en social  security  financing. 

First,  benefits  can  be  trimmed  back 
for  today's  retirees.  I  strongly  oppose 
this  alternative  because  it  will  simply 
throw  many  older  Americans  onto  the 
poverty  rolls.  The  elderly  are  not  the 
cause  of  our  present  economic  woes 
today,  but  they  are  among  the  chief 
casualties.  Older  Americans  should 
not  be  made  scapegoats  for  inflation. 

Nearly  3.6  million  persons  65  or 
older  lived  in  poverty  in  1979,  400,000 
more  than  In  1978.  Information  is  not 
yet  available  for  1980.  Many  experts 
agree,  though,  that  more  older  Ameri- 
cans will  be  added  to  the  poverty  roUs 
in  1980— perhaps  of  the  same  record- 
setting  magnitude  as  in  1979. 

Reducing  social  security  benefits  will 
only  add  to  their  economic  misery. 
This  option  should  be  rejected  out  of 
hand  as  being  both  cruel  and  bad 
public  policy. 
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Second,  social  security  payroll  taxes 
can  be  raised.  I  urge  that  we  reject 
this  measure  because  the  payroll  tax 
burden  is  already  too  heavy  for 
today's  workers.  I  strongly  believe 
that  we  should  look  for  a  more  pro- 
gressive tax  mechanism— such  as  the 
Income  tax— to  finance  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  rather  than  rely  essential- 
ly upon  the  regressive  payroll  tax.  The 
payroll  tax  Is  basically  regressive  be- 
cause it  imposes  a  flat  rate  (6.65  per- 
cent) on  earnings  only  up  to  a  $29,700 
celling.  Thus,  a  worker  earning 
$150,000  a  year  pays  the  same  amount 
as  an  employee  making  $29,700.  Final- 
ly, another  payroll  tax  hike  will  be  in- 
flationary because  most  employers  will 
pass  on  this  increased  cost  of  doing 
business  to  consumers  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices. 

A  third  option  is  to  provide  alterna- 
tive financing  for  social  security  retire- 
ment, disability,  and  survivor  benefits 
or  medicare  hospital  insurance.  I  per- 
sonally favor  this  approach  because  it 
will  make  social  security's  financing 
more  progressive,  while  assuring  the 
program's  financial  integrity. 

Several  alternatives  exist  to  achieve 
this  goal,  including  authority  to 
borrow  from  Federal  general  revenues, 
interfund  borrowing  among  the  social 
security  trust  funds,  a  countercyclical 
triggering  device  when  unemployment 
or  inflation  exceeds  certain  levels,  or 
partial  general  revenue  financing  for 
social  security  cash  benefits,  or  medi- 
care hospital  insurance. 

Persuasive  arguments  can  be  made 
for  all  of  these  options.  However,  par- 
tial general  revenue  financing  for 
medicare  hospital  insurance  is  prob- 
ably the  most  practical  comprehensive 
solution  from  a  legislative  feasibility 
standpoint. 

This  proposal  would  maintain  the 
overall  social  seciuity  tax  rate  at  its 
current  level  of  6.65  percent.  At 
present,  5.35  percent  finances  retire- 
ment, disability,  and  survivor  benefits 
and  1.30  percent  is  for  medicare  hospi- 
tal insurance.  My  proposal  would  keep 
the  total  social  security  tax  rate  at 
6.65  percent,  but  6  percent  would  be 
allocated  for  retirement,  disability, 
and  survivor  benefits  and  0.65  percent 
for  hospital  Insurance.  In  suldition, 
general  revenues  would  be  infused 
gradually  for  hospital  insurance  to 
provide  eventually  about  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  that  program. 

I  am  inserting  a  table  to  be  included 
in  the  Record  to  show  the  effect  of 
this  proposal  during  the  next  5  years. 

PERCENTAGE  CONTRIBUTION  RATE  FOR  EMPLOYERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES  EACH 
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PERCENTAGE  CONTRIBUTION  RATE  FOR  EMPLOYERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES  EACH-Continued 
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The  time  for  partial  general  revenue 
financing  for  hospital  insurance  is 
long  overdue.  Several  blue  ribbon  advi- 
sory groups  have  already  urged  that 
hospital  insurance  be  financed  totally 
or  partially  with  general  revenues,  in- 
cluding the  1975  Social  Security  Advi- 
sory Council,  the  1979  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, and  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security.  This  proposal  has  bi- 
partisan support.  In  fact,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Mr.  Conable,  has  spon- 
sored legislation  to  provide  general 
revenue  financing  for  hospital  insur- 
ance. 

Adoption  of  this  proposal  would 
make  it  possible  to  stabilize  the  overall 
cash  benefits  tax  rate  well  into  the 
next  century.  Moreover,  it  would  pro- 
vide tax  relief  for  today's  overbur- 
dened workers. 

Equally  important,  it  would  make 
the  financing  of  social  security  and 
medicare  more  progressive.  The 
present  payroll  tax  is  regressive  and 
has  just  about  reached  its  limits  of  po- 
litical acceptability.  Any  substantial 
increase  in  the  near  future  will  cer- 
tainly encounter  opposition  from  over- 
burdened employees  and  employers. 

The  6-percent  rate  for  OASDI  would 
also  buUd  up  social  security's  assets 
quickly  to  secure  levels.  This  would 
provide  an  added  margin  of  safety  if 
our  Nation  should  experience  econom- 
ic hard  times  in  the  years  ahead.  A 
sufficient  contingency  reserve  would 
make  it  possible  to  weather  an  eco- 
nomic storm  without  the  necessity  of 
seeking  higher  taxes  to  strengthen 
social  security's  financing. 

REBDTTAL  TO  GCNKRAL  REVEMUE  0PPOWENT8 

Before  concluding  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  argiunents  raised  by  oppo- 
nents of  general  revenue  financing. 
First,  they  say  that  workers  consider 
their  benefits  to  be  an  earned  right  ac- 
quired by  pajrroll  contributions.  Any 
Govermnent  contribution  might 
weaken  the  earned  right  concept  un- 
derlying social  security. 

However,  this  measure  would  contin- 
ue the  fundamental  principles  that 
have  made  social  security  an  extraor- 
dinarily effective  and  popular  pro- 
gram. The  cash  benefits  portion  would 
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still  remain  a  wage-related  social  in- 
surance program,  protecting  workers 
and  their  families  from  loss  of  earn- 
ings because  of  retirement,  death  or 
disability.  Workers  would  continue  to 
receive  benefits  based  upon  their  earn- 
ings record. 

The  argument  for  pajToll  tax  fi- 
nancing does  not  apply,  though,  equal- 
ly to  hospital  Insurance.  Unlike 
OASDI,  the  amount  of  hospital  insur- 
ance benefits  actually  received  by  aged 
and  disabled  persons  does  not  depend 
upon  their  prior  earnings,  but  upon 
their  health  needs. 

Second,  opponents  often  ask:  Why 
should  there  be  general  revenue  fi- 
nancing for  hospital  Insurance  when 
our  Nation  is  confronted  with  another 
deficit?  My  response  is  that  President 
Reagan  has  proposed  sizable  income 
tax  cuts  as  a  means  to  stimulate  oiu* 
economy  and  raise  additional  revenue 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  I  personally 
oppose  this  approach  because  it  would 
funnel  the  relief  largely  to  upper 
income  persons.  Moreover,  they  usual- 
ly have  their  own  battery  of  account- 
ants and  tax  lawyers  to  whittle  their 
taxes  down  considerably. 

F*artial  general  revenue  financing, 
along  with  more  balanced  income  tax 
reductions,  could  provide  an  equitable 
and  balanced  tax  relief  package.  This 
is  a  preferable  approach,  I  believe,  be- 
cause it  would  direct  more  tax  relief  to 
low-income  and  moderate-income 
Americans.  A  flat  across-the-board 
income  tax  cut,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  provide  the  greatest  relief  for 
more  affluent  taxpayers. 

The  administration's  proposed  30- 
Ijercent  income  tax  cut,  for  example, 
would  provide  a  $10,775  tax  break  by 
1984  for  a  four-person  family  with 
$200,000  income,  compared  to  just 
$109  in  tax  relief  for  a  similar  famUy 
with  $10,000  income. 

OTHEH  FORMS  OP  GENERAL  REVENUE 

I  also  want  to  stress  that  partial  gen- 
eral revenue  financing  for  medicare 
can  be  part  of  a  broader  package  to 
tailor  the  recommendation  to  relevant 
substantive,  budgetary,  and  even  polit- 
ical considerations.  For  example,  au- 
thority for  interfund  borrowing 
among  the  trust  funds  could  scale 
down  considerably  the  amount  of  gen- 
eral revenues  needed  to  supplement 
the  income  lost  from  the  hospital  in- 
surance trust  fund  by  transferring  0.65 
percent  of  the  hospital  insurance  rate 
to  OASDI. 

The  same  would  also  be  true  for  au- 
thority to  borrow  from  general  rev- 
enues or  the  imposition  of  a  counter- 
cyclical general  revenue  mechanism  to 
replace  lost  revenue  when  unemploy- 
ment is  high  or  to  recoup  lost  revenue 
when  Inflation  drives  up  cost-of-living 
outlays. 

Any.  or  all.  of  these  measures  can 
help  to  fine  tune  or  complement  the 
partial  general  revenue  financing  pro- 
posal for  medicare. 
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CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  the  Congress  must  act 
promptly  to  shore  up  the  financing  for 
the  old  age  and  survivors  insurance 
trust  fund,  the  largest  of  all  the  social 
security  trust  funds. 

As  legislators,  we  must  recognize  a 
fundamental  fact.  We  are  nmning  out 
of  options  to  solve  social  security's  fi- 
nancing problems.  Another  payroll  tax 
hike  will  probably  undermine  support 
for  social  security  by  triggering  a  back- 
lash reaction  from  workers  and  em- 
ployers who  must  bear  this  added  cost. 

Other  options — such  as  a  massive 
cutback  In  benefit  protection— are 
equally  unacceptable  because  millions 
of  older  and  disabled  Americans  would 
have  their  income  slashed  at  a  time 
when  prices  are  soaring. 

The  only  realistic  option.  I  firmly 
believe,  is  to  provide  partial  general 
revenue  financing  for  hospital  Insur- 
ance. It  is  clearly  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX  RELIEF 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OP  mssonRi 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whether  you  are  a  Republican,  a 
Democrat,  or  an  independent,  we  all 
agree  that  the  economy  is  in  trouble 
and  that  we  should  do  something 
about  it.  Inflation,  unemplosmient. 
and  high  interest  rates  haunt  every 
legislative  decision  we  make.  What  we 
disagree  on  is  the  solution. 

Most  people  believe  that  a  tax  cut 
should  be  part  of  the  solution,  but 
there  is  disagreement  as  to  what  form 
a  tax  cut  should  take.  In  my  opinion, 
oiu-  goal  in  terms  of  tax  policy  should 
be  to  take  small  but  long-range  steps 
that  will  address  inflation,  the  reces- 
sion, and  luiemployment,  preferably  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  In  other 
words,  a  tax  cut  that  would  be  nonin- 
flationary,  reduce  unemployment,  yet 
stimulate  productivity  and  thus  aid  in 
a  turnaround  of  our  economy,  would 
be  such  a  plan. 

H.R.  1809.  the  Social  Security  Pay- 
roll Credit  Act,  is  the  answer  to  these 
concerns.  This  bill  provides  for  a 
credit  against  income  taxes  equal  to  10 
percent  of  social  security  taxes  paid  in 
1981  and  1982  for  employees,  employ- 
ers, and  the  self-employed.  In  doing 
so.  HJl.  1809  provides  relief  not  only 
for  the  working  man  and  woman,  but 
for  business  as  well  by  reducing  its 
labor  costs.  It  is  a  responsible  and 
equitable  alternative  to  a  10  percent 
across  the  board  tax  cut  for  individ- 
uals that  President  Reagan  plans  to 
propose  this  evening. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  H.R.  1809  will  reduce 
the  Consimier  Price  Index  by  0.2  per- 
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cent  while  lowering  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  by  the  same  amount.  By 
putting  more  money  into  the  hands  of 
consumers  and  lowering  labor  costs, 
H.R.  1809  will  increase  real  ONP.  Ad- 
ditionally, by  reducing  the  cost  of 
labor  to  business,  this  proposal  will 
create  internally  generated  funds  for 
investment.  At  a  time  when  high  inter- 
est rates  discourage  borrowing,  this 
credit  would  have  a  positive  Impact  on 
increasing  productivity. 

We  are  all  highly  cognizant  of  the 
problems  regarding  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  state  of  our  social  se- 
curity system.  The  revenue  loss  from  a 
10-percent  payroll  tax  credit  would  be 
$10.4  billion  In  fiscal  year  1981.  Obvi- 
ously, that  amount  of  money  cannot 
be  taken  from  the  social  security 
system.  But  over  the  next  2  years, 
while  taxpayers  are  receiving  some 
progressive  relief  from  the  regressive 
payroll  tax  through  this  income  tax 
credit,  there  will  be  time  enough  to 
study  and,  hopefully,  solve  the  long 
term  financial  needs  of  social  security. 
In  the  meantime,  the  sanctity  of  the 
trust  funds  wUl  be  preserved  for  social 
security  beneficiaries.* 


HONORING  JAMES  B.  EDWARDS 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  HARTNETT 

OF  SOUTH  CASOLm A 
IH  THE  House  OP  RKPRXSOrrATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1981 

•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  in  behalf  of  the  South  Carolina 
congressional  delegation.  Congressmen 

SPEIfCE,     CaMPBEIX,     NaPIKR,     HOLLAIfS. 

and  DsHaicK.  I  enter  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  following  con- 
current resolution  for  the  South  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly  honoring  our 
friend  and  former  Governor,  Secretary 
of  Elnergy,  James  B.  Edwards.  The 
people  of  South  Carolina  are  proud  to 
have  Secretary  Eklwards  serving  in  this 
Important  position.  We  have  complete 
confidence  that  Secretary  Edwards 
along  with  the  Reagan  administration 
wiU  put  together  a  comprehensive 
energy  program  that  wlU  promote  con- 
servation, exploration  of  alternative 
energy  sources,  and  reduce  the  reli- 
ance of  the  United  States  upon  foreign 
energy  sources. 

The  resolution  follows: 
A  CoHctrsKKirT  Resolution  To  ComfKND 
PoRMEB  South  Caholina  Governor  James 
B.  Edwards  Upon  His  CoNriRMATioN  as 
Sbcxetart  or  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment or  Energy  and  To  Memorialize  Sbc- 
retart  Edwards  and  the  Congress  or  the 
Untteb  States  To  Take  Several  Actions 
To  Ensure  Rapid  Development  or  the  Ao- 

RICULTUHALLY      DERIVED      ETHTL      ALCOHOL 

Fuel  Industry 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly were  pleased  to  learn  of  the  confir- 
mation of  former  South  Carolina  Governor 
James  B.  Edwards  as  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  E>epartment  of  Energy:  and 
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Whereas.  Secretary  Edwards  Is  one  of  a 
small  number  of  South  Carolinians  to  be 
honored  by  being  named  to  a  post  on  the 
Cabinet  of  a  United  SUtes  President;  and 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly,  cogni- 
zant of  the  outstanding  public  service  which 
Secretary  Edwards  has  rendered  to  the 
SUte  and  the  Nation  in  other  high  offices 
and  positions  of  Influence,  Is  confident  that 
he  will  continue  to  render  valuable  and  able 
leadership  In  his  new  position:  and 

Whereas,  recently  events  have  occurred 
which  have  made  It  evident  that  the  exorbi- 
tant costs  paid  for  supplies  of  oil  and  its  by- 
products necessitate  the  rapid  development 
of  alternate  sources  of  fuel  supplies  for  the 
United  States  and  Indeed  for  the  entire 
world:  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  becoming  more  evident  that 
the  United  States  has  agricultural  resources 
which  may  be  used  to  develop  large  supplies 
of  ethyl  alcohol  to  be  used  for  fuel  or  mixed 
with  gasoline  to  produce  gasohol;  and 

Whereas,  the  South  Carolina  Governor's 
Advisory  Council  on  Alcohol  Fuels  Is  con- 
tinuously assessing  and  developing  policies 
and  plans  to  promote  the  development  of  an 
efficient  and  economical  alcohol  fuel  indus- 
try in  our  State;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  that  actions  which 
have  been  taken  by  the  states  require  sup- 
port at  the  federal  level  in  order  to  succeed 
ih  establishing  this  essential  home  grown  al- 
cohol fuel  Industry.  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

That  former  South  Carolina  Governor 
James  B.  Edwards  is  commended  upon  his 
confirmation  as  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Energy. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  he  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  are  memorial- 
ized to  take  the  following  actions  either  by 
executive  order  or  legislative  recommenda- 
tion: 

1.  Make  available  Immediate  low  Interest 
loans  to  finance  alcohol  fuel  production  and 
provide  for  rapid  amortization  of  new  alco- 
hol fuel  production  plants. 

2.  Make  permanent  the  federal  excise  tax 
exemption  on  gasohol,  on  a  par  with  the 
present  four  cents  exemption. 

3.  Require  the  federal  government  to  Im- 
plement the  use  of  grain  alcohol  in  its  vehi- 
cles as  soon  as  possible.  Such  use  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  during  1980. 

4.  Require  the  federal  government  to 
stockpile  ethyl  alcohol  fuel  for  defense  pur- 
poses. 

5.  Appoint  a  FYesidentlal  Ad-Hoc  Advisory 
Committee  of  people  presently  Involved  in 
agriculturally-derived  ethyl  alcohol  fuel  de- 
velopment to  advise  the  President,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  to  Insure  the 
rapid  development  of  the  alcohol  fuel  indus- 
try. 

6.  Direct  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  develop  markets  for  the  high 
protein  byproducts  of  alcohol  grain  prod- 
ucts. 

7.  Continue  and  accelerate  the  implemen- 
tation of  Alcohol  Fuel  Development  Pro- 
grams of  the  E>epartment  of  Elnergy.  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  by  making  loan  guaran- 
tees available  to  qualified  applicants  on  a 
basis  that  wUl  assure  the  development  of  al- 
cohol fuel  production  facilities  In  all  regions 
on  the  Nation. 

8.  Provide  new  Incentives  for  on-farm  pro- 
duction and  use  of  alcohol  fuels  to  be  devel- 
oped as  a  major  part  of  our  Nation's  alter- 
native and  synthetic  fuel  energy  program. 
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Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Energy  James 
B.  Edwards  and  to  members  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States  representing  South  Caro- 
lina.* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
CELEBRATED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  160th  anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence  Day,  which  wiU  be  cele- 
brated by  mUllons  of  Greek  Americans 
across  this  Nation.  This  day  holds  a 
special  significance  to  those  of  us  in 
America  who  are  in  our  third  century 
of  independence,  for  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  ancient  Greece,  where  the 
roots  of  democracy  began. 

The  Greek  War  of  Independence 
was  won  in  1821  sifter  the  Greeks  were 
able  to  crush  their  Turkish  opposition 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Archbish- 
op Germanos  of  Agla  Lavra.  This 
noble  patriot  led  his  fellow  churchmen 
Into  battle  with  their  banner— the  sign 
of  the  cross— raised  high.  Their  result- 
ant victory  on  March  25  brought  free- 
dom and  peace  to  Greece  which  had 
been  struggling  under  Turkish  oppres- 
sion for  several  centuries. 

The  celebration  of  this  momentous 
occasion  from  the  aiuials  of  Greek  his- 
tory is  somewhat  muted  today  as  we 
look,  for  the  7th  consecutive  year,  at 
the  ongoing  tragedy  of  Cyprus.  This 
tiny  island  and  its  Greek  population 
continues  to  be  occupied  illegally  by 
the  Turkish  army.  This  occupation 
was  both  illegal  and  immoral  and  has 
resulted  in  thousands  of  Greek  refu- 
gees being  driven  from  their  own  land. 
The  Turkish  Goverrmient  continues  to 
refuse  to  account  for  the  nearly  2,000 
Cypriots  who  have  been  missing  since 
the  Invasion.  I  renew  my  plea  to  our 
State  Department  to  continue  to  press 
the  Turkish  Government  for  a  full  ac- 
counting of  these  missing  Greeks  and 
urge  the  current  administration  to 
direct  its  attention  to  this  problem. 

I  am  fortunate  to  represent  the  10th 
Congressional  District  in  Congress, 
which  boasts  one  of  the  largest  Greek 
American  populations  in  this  country. 
Greek  Americans  today  are  not  only 
celebrating  the  160th  anniversary  of 
Greek  independence,  but  also  the 
blessed  Feast  of  the  Aimunclatlon.  In- 
cluded in  my  district  are  the  communi- 
ties of  Astoria  and  Long  Island  City, 
weU  known  for  their  hard-working, 
God-fearing,  and  loyal  Greek  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  family  and  religious 
values  that  have  not  and  wiU  not 
change  over  time.  The  Greek  religion 
and  culture  are  rich  in  symbolism  and 
tradition,  and  have  provided  a  strong 
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foundation  upon  which  Greek  Ameri- 
cans have  built  stable  and  productive 
family  lives. 

I  salute  my  many  friends  In  the 
Greek-American  community  In  New 
York  on  their  Independence  day.  It  Is 
Important  to  pause  on  occasions  such 
as  these,  to  reflect  upon  and  to  be 
thankful  for,  the  many  contributions 
which  this  community  has  made  to 
our  own  American  culture,  from  art  to 
education  to  entertainment.  May  the 
year  ahead  hold  for  them  many  bless- 
ings, peace,  and  prosperity.* 


REFORMS  IN  DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TEXAS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  recently  sent  by  Sena- 
tors GoLDWATER  and  Metzenbauh  to 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  urging 
far-reaching  reforms  in  Defense  pro- 
curement. This  letter  has  had  a  chill- 
ing effect  on  those  Defense  officials 
and  contractors  who  have  over  the 
years  mismanaged  and  wasted  the  tax- 
payers' hard  earned  dollars  on  costly 
gadgets  that  are  not  needed  and  do 
not  work.  It  has  dashed  the  hopes  of 
those  in  DOD  who,  in  Ught  of  the 
record  Defense  budget,  were  preparing 
himdreds  of  questionable  contracts  to 
be  awarded  to  favorite  sole-source  sup- 
pliers. Most  importantly,  the  letter 
supports  a  standard  of  conduct  in 
EKDD  procurement  that  every 
Member,  Republican  or  Democrat,  can 
support— buy  only  what  you  need  and 
do  so  using  full  and  open  competition. 

I  wish  to  wholeheartedly  commend 
Senators  Golowater  and  Metzenbauh 
for  their  incisive  and  courageous  letter 
and  request  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
refer  to  it  as  they  are  bombarded  with 
the  numerous  spending  proposals 
forthcoming  from  DOD. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
W<uhingtx)n,  D.C.,  February  25.  1981. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Department  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Weinberger:  In  his  State 
of  the  Union  Address,  President  Reagan  re- 
stated his  intention  to  move  immediately  to 
strengthen  the  nation's  defensive  posture. 
"But  even  here, "  he  said,  "there  was  no  ex- 
emption. The  Department  of  Defense  came 
up  with  a  number  of  cuts  which  reduced  the 
budget  increase  needed  to  restore  our  mili- 
tary balance  .  .  .  The  aim  will  be  to  provide 
the  most  effective  defense  for  the  lowest 
possible  cost." 

We  support  the  goal  of  upgrading  our  mil- 
itary strength  and  we  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  determination  to  accomplish 
that  objective  in  the  contest  of  sound,  cost- 
conscious  methods  of  management. 
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We  are  convinced  that  the  Department  of 
Defense,  whose  budget  will  soon  make  up 
nearly  a  third  of  all  Federal  spending,  la  in  a 
position  to  effect  major  savings  without  In 
any  way  sacrificing  military  muscle.  These 
savings  can  be  made  in  two  major  areas— im- 
proved procurement  practices.  Including 
greater  use  of  multi-year  contracts,  and 
more  effective  administration. 

Procurement  reform  Is  by  no  means  a  new 
topic  at  the  DOD.  As  long  ago  as  1967.  for 
example,  then-Secretary  Robert  McNamara 
estimated  that  the  failure  of  the  DOD  to 
take  advantage  of  competition  contributed 
to  the  waste  of  as  much  as  twenty-five  cents 
on  each  procurement  dollar. 

Your  predecessor.  Secretary  Brown, 
echoed  Secretary  McNamara's  frustration  in 
January,  1979,  when  he  told  the  New  York 
Times  that  "his  key  disappointment  so  far 
was  his  inability  to  Induce  genuine  cost  effi- 
ciency within  the  Defense  Department." 
And  in  a  report  submitted  to  E>ecember  25. 
1979,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  on  the  Implementation  of  OMB 
Circular  A- 109,  the  GAO  sUted: 

"The  greatest  non-compliance  with  A-109 
appears  to  be  the  services'  reluctance  to 
seek  solutions  to  their  weapon  system  needs 
through  competition.  Pre-conceived  solu- 
tions are  still  being  proposed  as  needs 
rather  than  seeking  solutions  through  com- 
petitive proposals." 

President  Eisenhower  once  pointed  out 
that  the  world's  spending  on  arms  ""is  not 
spending  money  alone.  It  is  spending  the 
sweat  of  Its  laborers,  the  genius  of  Its  scien- 
tists, the  hopes  of  its  children.  "  That,  we  be- 
lieve, is  what  we  must  keep  in  mind  when 
we  talk  about  financial  efficiency  In  the 
DOD. 

Today,  Just  as  it  has  for  years,  the  IX)D 
spends  fewer  than  10  percent  of  Its  procure- 
ment dollars  through  contracts  let  by  com- 
petitive sealed  bidding.  Just  as  consistently, 
the  Department  takes  the  sole  source  route 
for  over  half  of  its  procurement  spending. 

We  are  aware  of  the  argument  that  sole 
source  contracts  are  necessary  in  order  to 
acquire  sophisticated  items  that  cannot  be 
procured  through  price  competition.  This 
may  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  Department  routinely  lets  sole 
source  contracts  for  items  that  could  readily 
be  purchased  on  the  open  market. 

Two  years  ago,  to  take  only  one  of  many 
instances,  we  filed  suit  in  Federal  court  to 
require  the  Navy  to  use  competitive  bidding 
to  procure  the  CTX,  an  off-the-shelf  light 
cargo  aircraft.  In  spite  of  the  clear  intent  of 
the  Senate,  made  abundantly  obvious  in  a 
colloquy  between  ourselves  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
in  spite  of  the  existence  of  several  compe- 
tent suppliers,  the  Navy  in  the  end  procured 
the  CTX  through  a  sole  source  contract 
after  our  case  was  dismissed  on  a  technical- 
ity. This  decision  by  the  Navy  is  typical  of  a 
procurement  policy  that  operates  without 
regard  for  saving  taxpayer  dollars. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fact  that  com- 
petition can  lower  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
of  acquiring  even  highly  sophisticated  weap- 
onry. 

In  1973,  a  study  prepared  for  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  examined  the  costs  of 
twenty  complex  weapons  systems  Including 
sophisticated  electronics  and  missile  sys- 
tems. These  contracts  originally  were 
awarded  through  sole  source  procurement, 
but  for  various  reasons  the  costs  were  later 
readjusted  by  price  competitive  bids.  The  re- 
sults were  dramatic— price  decreases  averag- 
ing 51  percent.  More  recently,  GAO's  Sep- 
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tember  25,  1979,  report  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  on  the  status  of 
DOD"8  efforts  at  procurement  reform  In- 
cluded data  supplied  by  the  DOD  on  Its  pro- 
gram to  break  out  spare  parts  from  larger 
ssrstems  for  competitive  acquisition. 

At  the  Oklahoma  Air  Logistics  Center,  a 
turbine  shroud  cost  (86.23  when  procured 
on  a  sole  source  basis.  Competitive  procure- 
ment lowered  the  cost  to  $64.99. 

A  nut  assembly  that  cost  $246.29  on  a  sole 
source  basis  was  acquired  competitively  for 
$36.75. 

A  panel  assembly  costing  $1,454  on  a  sole 
source  basis  was  purchased  through  compe- 
tition for  $245. 

Those  are  laudable  savings,  but  unfortu- 
nately, they  are  more  the  exception  than 
the  rule.  In  February  of  this  year,  the  CBO 
estimated  that  over  the  next  five  years, 
modest  Improvements  in  procurement  effi- 
ciency could  reduce  the  Department's  out- 
lays by  $16  billion  and  lu  budget  authority 
by  $22  billion. 

In  this  time  of  budget  austerity,  we  are 
convinced  the  opportunity  exists  to  make 
the  kinds  of  far-reaching  reforms  in  pro- 
curement that  have  in  the  past  eluded  ua 
New  legislation  might  be  useful  in  this 
regard,  but  current  law  provides  a  more 
than  adequate  vehicle  for  a  determined 
effort  to  Improve  the  Department's  efficien- 
cy in  procurement. 

Under  existing  legislation,  sealed  bid  com- 
petition Is  specifically  required  for  all  pro- 
curement. Unfortunately,  the  law  also  pro- 
vides 17  exemptions  to  that  rule,  several  of 
which  are  exceedingly  broad.  As  a  result, 
DOD  officials  have  been  able  virtually  at 
will  to  purchase  on  a  non-competltlve  basis. 

We  believe  that  these  wasteful  practices 
can  be  brought  under  control.  But  to  do  so 
will  require  a  tough-minded,  persistent  and 
systematic  effort  to  change  fundamentally 
the  way  the  DOD  bureaucracy  does  Its  pro- 
curement business. 

It  is  not  enough  simply  to  state  a  policy  of 
enhancing  the  use  of  competition.  Responsi- 
bility for  implementing  such  a  policy  must 
be  very  precisely  delegated.  And  to  be  effec- 
tive, it  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  offi- 
cials who  are  accountable  personally  to  the 
highest  level  in  the  Department.  Whenever 
competitive  bidding  Is  not  used,  the  failure 
to  do  so  should  be  specifically  approved  or 
disapproved  at  the  level  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Such  a  review  proce- 
dure would  require  procurement  officers  to 
prove  their  case  to  an  aide  to  you.  When 
competitive  bids  are  not  used,  a  top  level  of- 
ficial, responsible  directly  to  you.  should  be 
charged  with  this  task.  A  general  exception 
could  be  made  for  all  contracts  below  a  cer- 
tain dollar  amount  and  for  emergency  situa- 
tions. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  the  Depart- 
ment make  greater  use  of  formal  advertising 
in  awarding  contracts.  Currently,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  contracts  are  award- 
ed each  year,  particularly  for  consultant 
services,  with  no  notification  to  potential 
competitors  that  this  work  will  be  available. 
Why  not  simply  require,  when  national  se- 
curity considerations  permit,  that  all  con- 
tracts in  excess  of  $10,000  be  announced  In 
the  Conunerce  Business  Daily  no  less  than 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  closing  date  for  sub- 
mission of  bids?  We  are  confident  that  the 
free  enterprise  system  will  respond. 

In  order  to  facilitate  that  response,  we 
strongly  support  enhancing  the  Depart- 
ment's flexibility  In  the  area  of  negotlattnc 
multi-year  contracts  for  the  procurement  of 
selected    weapons    systems.    A   contiactor. 
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after  all,  cajinot  be  expected  to  make  major 
capital  Investment  In  machinery  and  raw 
materials  In  the  absence  of  assurances  that 
a  market  will  continue  In  the  future  to 
exist.  By  discouraging  necessary  invest- 
ments through  single-year  contracts,  we  lose 
for  the  taxpayer  the  economies  of  scale  that 
should  be  realized  In  major  acquisition  pro- 
grams. Those  savings,  we  believe  would 
amount  in  the  long  run  to  a  far  greater  sum 
than  we  might  have  to  pay  out  to  compen- 
sate companies  whose  multi-year  contracts 
must,  for  whatever  reason,  be  terminated 
ahead  of  schedule. 

Another  problem— one  that  has  implica- 
tions for  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment— is  the  annual  spending  spree  in 
which  DOD  and  vlrtuaUy  all  other  Federal 
agencies  have  indulged  at  or  near  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  in  order  to  clear  the  ac- 
counts and  protect  future  appropriations. 
That  pattern  of  bureaucratic  self -protection 
inevitably  produces  wasteful  spending, 
funds  marginal  projects,  and  adds  enor- 
mously to  the  cost  of  government.  It  is  nec- 
easary  to  reverse  the  incentive  system  by  re- 
warding officials  for  saving  money,  rather 
than  giving  them  powerful  incentives  to 
spend  every  penny  available.  We  are  certain 
that  a  Secretary  who  chose  to  bluntly  con- 
front that  pattern  of  spending  would  have 
strong  support  in  the  Congress.  Certainly, 
he  or  she  would  have  ours. 

But  procurement  reform  is  not  the  only 
area  in  which  major  savings  can  be  made. 

The  Systems  Acquisition  Report  quarterly 
update  issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  on  November  17,  1980  demonstrates 
that  something  is  very  wrong  with  the 
manner  in  which  E>00  has  managed  its 
major  acquisition  program. 

In  the  S.A.R.  issued  in  September.  1978, 
for  example,  the  cost  of  acquiring  545  YAH- 
64  advanced  attack  helicopters  was  project- 
ed at  $4.14  billion,  or  $7.4  million  for  each 
helicopter.  In  late  1980,  that  figure  had 
risen  to  $5.85  bUlion  or  $10.7  mUlion  per  air- 
craft. 

In  1978,  each  Perry  class  frigate  was  ex- 
pected to  cost  $139  million.  In  FY  81  the 
cost  per  ship  rose  to  nearly  $225  million.  In- 
flation has  been  severe  since  1978,  but  not 
severe  enough  to  turn  a  figure  of  139  into  a 
figure  of  225. 

The  prf)gram  cost  for  the  F-18  Hornet  was 
estimated  at  $14.3  billion  in  1978,  with  a 
cost  per  plane  of  approximately  $14.8  mil- 
lion. For  FY  1981.  the  P-18  program  cost  es- 
timate has  reached  $29.7  billion  and  the 
unit  cost  will  exceed  $30  million.  Again,  in- 
flation cannot  siccount  for  the  cost  growth. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases.  Runaway 
costs  characterize  our  entire  defense  pro- 
curement program. 

These  vast  expenses  have  nothing  to  do 
with  maintaining  the  strength  of  our  mili- 
tary forces.  They  are,  pure  and  simple,  the 
result  of  a  system  that  permits  DOD  offi- 
cials to  operate  as  though  the  public  purse 
has  no  limits.  It  is  a  system  that  can  and 
must  be  changed. 

But  no  reform  will  have  any  beneficial 
effect  as  long  as  the  DOD  continues  to  bail 
out  wasteful  contractors.  Admiral  Rickover 
has  described  what  happens  when  contrac- 
tors know  that  they  can  always  count  upon 
the  Pentagon  to  save  them  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  bad  management. 

"Large  defense  contractors  can  let  costs 
come  where  they  will  and  count  on  getting 
relief  from  the  DOD  through  changes  and 
claims,  relaxation  of  procurement  regula- 
tions and  laws  ...  or  other  escape  mecha- 
nisms        .    they   will    make    their    money 
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whether  their  product  is  good  or  bad; 
whether  their  price  is  fair  or  higher  than  it 
should  be;  whether  delivery  is  on  time  or 
late." 

We  believe  that  the  time  is  long  past  due 
for  decisive  action.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  cut  off  contractors  with 
records  of  waste,  overruns,  and  poor  man- 
agement. There  are  companies  that  are  pre- 
pared to  give  the  taxpayer  a  dollar's  worth 
of  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  Those  are 
the  companies  that  should  get  the  govern- 
ment's business. 

In  order  to  put  teeth  into  that  approach, 
we  suggest  that  you  establish  a  second 
review  process  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Just  as  a  top  level  official 
should  be  required  to  sign  off  on  non-com- 
petitive procurements,  so  should  cost  over- 
runs be  intensely  reviewed.  Such  a  review 
ought  to  be  triggered  whenever  an  over-run 
exceeds  the  rate  of  inflation. 

The  Department  can  also  do  more  inter- 
nally. There  is  no  reason  why  the  DOD 
cannot  do  what  every  weU-run  private  cor- 
poration does  to  control  costs  and  improve 
its  own  productivity.  But  a  glance  at  a 
random  sample  of  GAO  reports  done  over 
the  past  two  years  on  DOD  operations  dem- 
onstrates vividly  how  far  the  Department 
has  to  go. 

One  report  is  entitled  "Correct  Balance  of 
Navy's  Foreign  Military  Sales  Trust  Fund 
Unknown." 

"The  Department  of  Defense,"  the  report 
says,  "does  not  know  the  correct  cash  bal- 
ance being  held  in  trust  for  countries  in- 
volved in  the  Navy's  foreign  military  sales 
program.  This  is  despite  the  Navy's  having 
spent  thousands  of  staff  days  since  early 
1977  to  determine  why  the  trust  fund  ac- 
count does  not  agree  with  detaUed  military 
sales  case  accounting  records.  Unreconciled 
differences  in  cash  balances  between  the 
sets  of  records  totaled  $544  million,  as  of 
June  1,  1978.  " 

Another  GAO  report  Is  entitled.  "The  Air 
Force  Should  Cancel  Plans  to  Acquire  Two 
Computer  Systems  at  Most  Bases. 

"The  Air  Force  plans  to  Install  two  com- 
puter systems  at  about  105  bases  to  perform 
such  functions  as  accounting,  finance,  per- 
sonnel, and  supply.  This  program  will  cost 
about  $800  million  to  $1  billion  more  than  a 
one-system  approach  over  an  expected  life 
of  20  years." 

GAO  concludes  that  this  Is  unnecessarily 
expensive  and  restricts  competition  on  the 
largest  computer  acquisition  ever  attempted 
in  the  government. 

Another,  selected  at  random,  suggests 
that  "The  Army  Should  Use  Available  Serv- 
iceable Parts  to  Avoid  Repairs. " 

""The  Army  unnecessarily  spends  millions 
of  dollars  to  repair  parts  when  more  than 
enough  serviceable  parts  are  available  to 
meet  current  needs.  The  Army  needs  to  es- 
tablish procedures  for  identifying  repair  ac- 
tions, notifying  depots  that  replacement 
quantities  are  available,  and  matching  ac- 
tions with  quantities." 

And  there  are  many  more.  ""DOD  Contin- 
ues to  Subsidize  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Program  By  Not  Charging  For  Normal  In- 
ventory Losses." 

"GAO  reported  in  September  1977  and 
August  1978  that  EXDD  was  losing  millions 
of  dollars  because  normal  inventory  losses 
were  not  being  recovered  on  foreign  military 
sales.  The  Arms  Export  Control  Act  was 
amended  in  September  1978  expressly  to  re- 
quire recovery  of  these  losses  on  certain  in- 
ventory sales." 

"Although  the  military  services  have  since 
identified  almost  $600  million  in  inventory 
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losses,  governments  have  not  been  charged 
for  their  fair  share  of  the  losses  as  required 
by  the  Act.  As  a  result,  the  United  States 
has  lost  millions  and  created  a  subsidy  to 
foreign  government." 

DOD  Can  Save  Millions  of  DoUars  by  Im- 
proving Management  of  Air  Force  Inven- 
tories. 

"Two  Air  Force  Logistics  Centers  has  over 
$50  million  in  excess  stocks  on  order  for 
items  for  which  they  had  over  $8  million  of 
stock  on  hand  exceeding  current  needs." 

And  so  it  goes. 

The  Navy's  Material  Handling  Costs  can 
be  Reduced. 

The  Navy  does  not  Know  if  it  has  Too 
Much  Electronic/Electrical  Depot  Mainte- 
nance Capability,  Too  Little,  or  the  Right 
Kind. 

Defense  Department  is  not  Doing  Enough 
to  Maximize  Competition  When  Awarding 
Contracts  for  Foreign  Military  Sales  Pro- 
grams. 

We  could  add  many  more  items  to  this 
list,  but  the  point  is  that  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency have  over  the  years  become  a  way  of 
life  for  too  many  in  the  Department.  The 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  permit  this  situa- 
tion to  perpetuate  itself  any  longer. 

We  hope,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  will 
seize  the  opportunity  presented  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  approach  to  Federal  spending 
to  undertake  major  reforms  in  your  Depart- 
ment's operation.  By  so  doing,  you  will  con- 
tribute to  the  Nation's  economic  health  and 
to  the  real  strength  of  our  armed  forces. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Bahht  Goldwater. 
Howard  M.  MrrzENBAnif.* 


NEWSDAY  EDITORIAL  POINTS 
TO  A  NATIONAL  WEAKNESS 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  lessons  we  seem  to  be  much  too 
slowly  learning  is  that  in  the  United 
States  our  schools,  and  our  businesses, 
and  our  Government  must  pay  much 
more  attention  to  foreign  languages. 

Recently  Newsday  had  an  excellent 
editorial,  which  I  am  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate.  It  is  short,  but  it  tells  an 
important  lesson: 

TOKGDE-TlED  AMERICAHS 

For  a  nation  of  immigrants,  Americans 
seem  remarkably  uninterested  in  foreign 
languages. 

At  a  two-day  conference  attended  by  top- 
ranking  intelligence  officials,  much  concern 
was  voiced  about  the  lack  of  language  skills 
in  the  military.  The  end  of  the  draft  made  a 
bad  situation  worse,  and  the  Army  is  now 
forced  to  offer  enlistment  bonuses  ranging 
up  to  $4,000  for  recruits  who  are  fluent  in 
foreign  languages. 

A  recent  report  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Foreign  Language  and  Interna- 
tional Studies  calls  Americans'  Insufficiency 
in  languages  ""nothing  short  of  scandalous," 
and  warns  that  it's  getting  worse. 

The  rest  of  the  literate  world  has  general- 
ly recognized  that  the  younger  the  student, 
the  easier  it  Is  to  learn  a  new  language.  In 
many    countries,     foreign    languages    are 
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Uught  in  elementary  school.  But  In  the 
United  States  they're  often  considered  frills 
even  on  the  secondary  and  college  levels. 

A  great  many  people  on  this  planet  speak 
English,  but  a  lot  more  don't.  The  joy  of 
being  able  to  converse  with  people  other 
than  tour  guides  and  hotel  desk  managers 
when  abroad,  of  reading  a  book  in  the  au- 
thor's own  tongue,  of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  nuances  of  different  cultures  is 
being  denied  to  millions  of  Americans. 

The  situation  Is  bad  enough  with  relative- 
ly familiar  languages  like  French,  Spanish, 
and  German.  But  the  President's  Commis- 
sion says  it's  becoming  critical  in  the  For- 
eign Service  and  the  military  with  others 
such  as  Arabic,  Chinese,  Russian,  Korean, 
Japanese,  Persian,  and  Polish. 

The  day  may  come  when  speaking  a  for- 
eign language  will  be  a  patriotic  duty.* 


FRIENDS  OP  THE  AD  HOC  CX)N- 
GRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
IRISH  AFFAIRS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  irew  YORK 
II*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  121-member  bipartisan  Ad 
Hoc  Congressional  Conrnxittee  for 
Irish  Affairs,  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  recent  endorsements 
which  our  committee  has  received  for 
its  work  on  behalf  of  peace  and  free- 
dom for  Ireland. 

On  Sunday,  March  22.  I  had  the  dis- 
tinct privilege  and  honor  to  address 
the  annual  communion  breakfast  of 
division  14,  Ancient  Order  of  Hiberni- 
ans in  Watertown,  Mass.  Division  14  is 
the  largest  division  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  which  itself  is  the 
largest  Irish-American  organization  in 
the  Nation  During  the  course  of  the 
breakfast  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
cussing the  Northern  Ireland  issue 
with  the  AOH's  distinguished  national 
president.  Jack  Connolly,  and  the  na- 
tional director,  Dave  Burke,  as  well  as 
Massachusetts  AOH  president,  Jerry 
Sexton.  The  relationship  between  the 
ad  hoc  committee  and  the  AOH  is  a 
long  and  pleasant  one.  It  was  the  AOH 
which  requested  that  the  committee 
be  established  and  throughout  our  43- 
month  history,  we  have  worked  in  con- 
cert on  key  issues. 

During  the  visit  to  Watertown  I  was 
presented  with  two  resolutions,  one 
from  the  Boston  city  coimcil,  the 
other  from  the  house  of  representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
I  would  like  to  insert  the  full  text  of 
these  resolutions  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
text  of  the  March  21  editorial  from 
the  Irish  Echo,  the  largest  Irish- 
American  newspaper.  It  represents  a 
general  assessment  of  the  Irish  issue 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day  1981.  I  again  use 
this  occasion  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  the  ad  hoc  committee  and  help  us 
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in  our  efforts  to  bring  peace  and  unity 
to  the  great  land  of  Ireland. 

RKSOLOTION  HOIfORIMG  COHGRKSSMAM  MARIO 

BiAGGi   roR   His  Efforts  on  Behalf  op 

Human  Rights  in  Northern  Ireland 

Whereas  the  cause  of  human  rights  In 
Northern  Ireland  has  no  stronger  spokes- 
man than  Congressman  Mario  Biaggl  of  the 
Tenth  Congressional  District  of  New  York; 
and 

Whereas  Congressman  Biaggi  is  the 
founder  and  presently  serves  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  bipartisan  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs,  which  has  been 
one  of  the  most  effective  voices  in  defense 
of  the  rights  of  the  long-suffering  people  of 
Northern  Ireland;  and 

Whereas  Congressman  Biaggi  has  been  in- 
strumental in  working  to  achieve  an  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  which  seeks  peace  with 
justice  in  that  war-torn  land;  and 

Whereas  on  Sunday.  March  22,  1981,  Con- 
gressman Biaggi  will  be  the  honored  guest 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in  Wa- 
tertown; and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Boston,  who  have 
such  strong  historical  and  cultural  ties  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  are  deeply  grateful  to 
the  outstanding  efforts  by  Congressman 
Biaggi  to  ensure  a  lasting  peace  for  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland;  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Boston  City  Council  in 
meeting  assembled  hereby  officially  com- 
mends Congressman  Mario  Biaggi  for  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  human  rights  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  extends  to  him  its  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  in  his  most  important 
work. 

The  Commonwealth  of  IiiASSACHusErrs 
House  op  Representatives  Official  Ctta- 
tion 

Be  it  hereby  known  to  all  that:  The  Mas- 
sachusetts House  of  Representatives  hereby 
offers  its  slncerest  congratulations  to  Con- 
gressman Bdario  Biaggi  in  recognition  of  his 
dedicated  efforts  in  the  cause  of  a  united 
Ireland. 

The  entire  membership  extends  its  very 
best  wishes  and  expresses  the  hope  for 
future  good  fortune  and  continued  success 
in  aU  endeavors. 

In  Limbo  on  March  16 

As  this  is  written  the  great  day  has  not 
yet  arrived,  but  when  you  read  it  the  cele- 
bration of  St.  Patrick's  Day  1981  will  have 
passed.  So  we  are  in  a  sort  of  limbo. 

It's  a  time  for  some  thoughts  on  a  number 
of  matters.  In  Ireland  a  debate  rages  over 
just  what  sort  of  relationship  wUl  exist  be- 
tween Britain  and  Ireland  if  some  positive 
step  towards  unity  is  taken  by  the  two  gov- 
ernments. 

It  appears  that  Britain's  quid  pro  quo  for 
supporting  some  tsrpe  of  progressive  pro- 
gram leading  towards  the  unification  of  Ire- 
land will  be  a  defense  pact  between  the  two 
nations.  This  rankles  the  pro-neutralizing 
forces  in  Ehiblin. 

But  supporters  of  this  approach  point  out 
that  there  are  so  many  defense  pacts  exist- 
ing in  the  world  now  that  one  more — even 
between  two  old  foes — is  no  reason  to 
oppose  the  new  approach  which  could  bring 
about  a  unified  Ireland. 

To  make  matters  more  complicated  gov- 
ernment officials  In  both  Dublin  and 
London  are  vague  at  best  when  discussing 
this  scenario.  In  many  cases  they  simply 
wlU  not  answer  inquiries  about  the  matter. 

The  opposition  parties  in  the  Republic  of 
Ireland   are   raising   Cain  over   the   whole 
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matter.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  just  what 
their  point  Is.  Old  enemies  such  as  France 
and  Germany  have  prospered  since  they 
became  allies  and  there  are  many  other  ex- 
amples In  the  modem  world. 

Closer  to  home  there  is  much  conjecture 
as  to  how  President  Reagan  wUl  react  to  the 
Northern  Ireland  travail— if  indeed  there 
will  be  any  reaction  at  alL  It  is  certainly  too 
early  to  tell. 

So  far  he  has  refused  to  lift  the  ban  on 
the  sale  of  U.S.  weapons  to  the  RUC  (the 
Northern  Ireland  police).  That  is  commend- 
able and  perhaps  he  will  surprise  his  detrac- 
tors. 

It  is  interesting  too.  to  note  his  acceptance 
of  an  invitation  to  luncheon  for  St.  Patrick's 
Day  from  the  Irish  Ambassador. 

As  for  the  formation  of  the  "Friends  of 
Ireland"  by  the  Kennedy-Carey-O'Neill- 
Moynlhan  group  we  will  wait  a  week  to  com- 
ment. Certainly  if  this  organization  can  be 
as  effective  as  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  on  Irish  Affairs  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Congressman  Mario  Biaggi  It 
will  be  a  help.  The  Biaggi  committee  has 
the  support  of  most  of  the  major  Irish 
American  organizations.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues have  earned  that  support.* 


AGRICULTURAL  LANDS  CONVER- 
SION    TO     NONAGRICULTURAL 

USES 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENN8YXVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  joined  my  colleagues 
in  sponsoring  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 92,  the  resolution  expressing 
congressional  concern  for  the  continu- 
ing permanent  conversion  of  produc- 
tive agricultural  lands  to  nonagricul- 
tural  uses. 

In  light  of  the  present  administra- 
tion's desire  to  return  various  powers 
presently  contained  within  the  Feder- 
al branch  to  State,  county,  and  local 
governments.  I  am  pleased  that  this 
resolution  finds  it  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States  to: 

(1)  Cooperate  with  l^cal  and  state  govern- 
ments in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  con- 
tinued use  of  important  agricultural  land 
for  the  production  of  food  and  f it>er.  and 

(2)  EIncourage  and  assist  people  who  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  productive  condition  of  their  agri- 
cultural land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  present  a  small 
example  of  how  agricultural  land  can 
and  is  being  preserved  in  my  home 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  19th 
District,  my  constituency.  I  believe 
that  both  models  exemplify  well  how 
local  governments  can  be  efficient  and 
successful  in  making  their  own  deter- 
minations regarding  farmland  preser- 
vation. 

The  Pennsylvania  land  policy  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  address  the  loss 
of  some  3  million  farmland  acres  be- 
tween 1959  and  1969.  This  breaks 
down  to  115  acres  per  day,  presenting 
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a  significant  problem  to  a  common- 
wealth which  ranks  among  the  top  10 
States  in  the  production  of  12  main 
acriciiltural  commodities,  among  them 
apples,  livestock,  milk,  and  other  dairy 
products,  and  poultry.  In  1972,  the 
value  of  the  State's  crops  and  livestock 
amounted  to  almost  $1.4  billion.  Farm- 
ers in  the  Keystone  State,  and  particu- 
larly those  in  the  southeastern  section 
which  includes  the  counties  of  Adams, 
Cumberland,  and  York,  have  been 
plagued  with  problems  now  familiar  in 
many  fanning  areas:  Inflation,  spiral - 
ing  energy  costs,  market  uncertainties, 
and  Increasing  pressures  from  expand- 
ing suburbia. 

A  good  portion  of  the  State  land  pro- 
gram has  been  implemented  since  Its 
inception  in  the  midseventies.  High- 
lights of  this  package  include: 

(a)  Prtfermtial  property  tax  assess- 
ment*.—GMng  lower  tax  assessments  to 
those  fanners  who  voluntarily  agree  to 
maintain  their  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses: also  referred  to  as  the  Clean  and 
Oreen  Act". 

(b)  The  land  condemnation  review 
board.— Looking  at  specific  State  and  local 
projects  with  an  eye  for  possible  effects  on 
agriculture:  can  require  a  state  agency  or 
local  government  to  make  alternative  ar- 
rangements. 

(c)  77i«  milk  security  /und.— Requiring 
that  milk  dealers  post  bond  as  a  protective 
measure  for  dairy  farmers, 

(d)  Exclusive  offriculturxU  zoninir.— Allow- 
ing municipalities  to  zone  exclusively  for  ag- 
ricultural lands. 

Together,  the  meastires  enacted  thus 
far  have  had  an  advantageous  Impact 
on  the  Pennsylvania  agricultural  base, 
which  is  stabilizing  at  approximately  9 
million  acres.  In  addition  to  these  pro- 
grams, a  bill  is  currently  before  the 
general  assembly  which  would  permit 
the  formation  of  agricultural  areas  or 
districts.  If  the  bill  should  be  enacted, 
a  group  of  farmers  could  petition  local 
municipalities  to  form  such  areas: 
these  districts  would  not  be  subject  to 
laws  detrimental  to  agriculture,  such 
as  nuisance  ordinances.  Additionally, 
these  districts  might  possibly  offset 
the  manner  in  which  States  condemn 
and/or  tax  property.  With  this 
method,  a  variety  of  options  exists 
which  would  restrict  more  stringently 
the  subdivision  of  prime  farmland. 

Agricultural  land  is  the  prime  re- 
source of  the  counties  which  comprise 
my  own  congressional  district:  Adams, 
Cuberland.  and  York.  Although  some 
of  the  best  farmland  in  the  State  can 
be  found  in  this  area,  a  downward 
trend  of  farms  continues  in  these 
counties  and  In  the  entire  southeast- 
em  section  of  Pennsylvania.  Unique  to 
the  region  is  the  fact  that  It  Is  adja- 
cent to  three  metropolitan  areas:  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia,  and  Washington 
are  all  within  100  miles.  Therefore, 
farmers  have  been  feeling  the  acute 
repercussions  of  suburbinization  com- 
bined with  the  economic  problems  as- 
sociated with  double  digit  inflation. 
These    problems    have    caused    older 
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farmers  especially  to  consider  serious- 
ly taking  their  land  out  of  productive 
use  when  the  approach  of  retirement 
age  reminds  them  of  pensions  and  in- 
surance. 

When  York  County  found  that  its 
small  family  farms  were  turning  into 
subdivisions  by  way  of  investors,  the 
planning  commission  responded  with 
what  could  be  termed  a  hybrid  solu- 
tion to  preserve  farmland.  After  nu- 
merous reported  meetings  and  a  great 
deal  of  good  ole  fashioned  haggling 
among  farmers,  small  residential  prop- 
erty owners,  developers,  local  officials, 
and  plaimers,  they  came  up  with  an 
approach  that  combines  zoning  regula- 
tions by  means  of  the  following  tech- 
niques: 

(a)  Loto  residential  density  control— All 
agricultural  uses  permitted:  residential  uses 
permitted  in  the  agricultural  zones  only  on 
a  very  low  density  basis  ( 1  dwelling  unit  per 
20-50  acres);  however,  dwelling  units  could 
be  located  on  a  minimum  lot  size  of  1  to  2 
acres:  no  commercial  or  industrial  uses  per- 
mitted. 

(b)  Subdivision  restrictions.— All  agricul- 
tural uses  permitted:  residential  subdivi- 
sions (other  than  minor  subdivisions)  per- 
mitted only  when  connected  to  public  water 
and  sewer  facilities:  no  conunercial  and  in- 
dustrial uses  permitted. 

(c)  Prime  affricultural  land  preservation.— 
All  agricultural  uses  permitted:  residential 
uses  permitted  only  on  soils  other  than  the 
prime  agricultural  soils  (Class  I.  II,  and  pos- 
sibly III);  commercial  and  industrial  uses 
not  permitted. 

I  am  told  that  York  has  found  this 
method  simple,  quick,  understandable, 
and  easily  implemented  by  county  mu- 
nicipalities. York  decided  upon  this 
particular  approach  because  officials 
there  felt  that  they:  First,  needed  to 
control  the  number  of  new  dwelling 
units  being  built  in  their  rural  agricul- 
tural areas:  second,  needed  to  limit  the 
amount  of  land  being  subdivided  for 
speculative  purposes;  and  third, 
wanted  assurances  that  any  new  con- 
struction that  did  take  place  would  be 
relegated  to  nonprime  agricultural 
land.  Two  interesting  variations  of 
York's  selected  approach  to  zoning 
regulation  include:  First,  uniform  re- 
striction of  single  family  development 
lots,  which  in  effect  limits  the  number 
of  new  family  dwellings  permitted  on 
an  existing  tract  of  ground  to  six  plus 
the  prime  farmstead;  and  second,  slid- 
ing scale  restriction,  which  increases 
the  permitted  number  of  new  family 
dwelling  units  for  larger  farms. 

The  effect  of  these  efforts  today  is 
that  the  number  of  subdivisions  in 
York  County  is  now  holding  steady:  in 
addition,  farmers  as  well  as  real  estate 
practitioners  now  Btcxept  the  practices 
more  readily  as  a  necessary  means  to 
halt  major  piecemeal  speculation  in 
southeastern  county. 

The  United  States  must  begin  to 
think  about  its  role  as  a  food  and  fiber 
provider  for  a  world  ripe  with  drought 
and  hunger;  about  the  imbalances  of 
International    trade;    and    about    the 
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contribution  of  one  of  the  more  highly 
efficient  domestic  industries  to  the  na- 
tional economy.  It  must  also  realize 
that  farmers,  while  facing  problems 
stemming  from  declining  economic 
conditions  the  world  over,  like  to 
maintain  their  sense  of  independence 
from  what  they  often  perceive  to  be 
misguided  intervention  by  competing 
Federal  agencies.  Land  use  and  its  reg- 
ulation have  traditionally  been  the  re- 
sponsibility of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. I  have  highlighted  two  land 
preservation  policies  currently  in  use 
in  my  own  State  and  district  which  I 
believe  to  be  satisfactory.  Let  us  at  the 
Federal  level  strive  to  encourage  and 
to  support  State  and  local  farmland 
preservation  policies.  Let  us  learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  energy  crisis. 
Let  us  acknowledge  that  agricultural 
land  is  a  vital  resource,  not  to  be  taken 
for  granted  as  we  have  done  so  often 
in  the  past.  May  I  borrow  generously 
from  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who 
said: 

Bum  down  your  cities  and  leave  our 
farms,  and  your  cities  will  spring  up  again 
as  If  by  magic:  but  destroy  our  farms,  and 
the  grass  will  grow  in  the  streets  of  every 
city  In  America. 

Thank  you.* 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER 
FLORIDA'S  OWN  CONGRESSMAN 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEEPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
talented  and  lovely  lady,  Mrs.  Marie 
Desklns,  of  Miami,  did  me  the  great 
honor  recently  of  composing  a  beauti- 
ful poem  entitled,  "Congressman 
Claude  Pepper."  Mrs.  Desklns'  poem  is 
not  only  a  moving  tribute  to  me  but  it 
is  another  fine  example  of  the  accom- 
plishments being  made  by  many  of  the 
senior  citizens  of  our  country.  Mrs. 
Desklns  will  be  79  years  old  on  April  4 
and  she  remains  alert  and  involved;  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  know  her.  I, 
therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  insert  her 
poem,  which  I  shall  always  cherish,  in 
the  Record  immediately  following 
these  remarks: 

CONGRKSSMAIf  CLAUDB  PEPPEH 

The  1980  election  plainly  shows 

That  a  man  does  not  lose  his  knowledge 

Or  ability  to  serve  his  Country 

Due  to  age  .  .  .  age  is  like  Vintage  Wine. 

Men  improve  with  age. 

He  stood  up  to  adversity 

When  his  lovely  Mildred  passed  on. 

Florida  .  .  .  young  and  old  adore  him: 

His  untiring  effort  for  the  aged; 

The  eternal  struggle  ...  for  better  housing. 

For  more  protection  and  help; 

No  one  person  has  done  more. 

The  State  of  Florida  is  lucky 

To  have  a  mian  so  wise  and  strong. 

For  the  many  years  he  has  served  us 

May  God  Bless  him  .  .  . 
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So  he  may  have  many  more  years  of  llfe.# 


UM 


ELEUTHERIA  I  THANATOS 

HON.  STEPHEN  L  NEAL 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  1 60th  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Greek  revolution  that 
ended  more  than  400  years  of  repres- 
sive rule  by  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Led 
by  Prince  Alexandres  Ypsilantls,  a 
small  band  of  patriots,  against  over- 
whelming odds,  began  an  8-year  strug- 
gle which  culminated  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  sovereign  rights  by  the 
Turkish  Government  in  1829. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important 
day  for  the  Greek  people  as  well  as  for 
all  people  who  cherish  freedom  and 
democratic  principles.  After  all,  the 
concept  of  democracy  was  spawned  by 
the  remarkable  leaders  and  thinkers 
of  ancient  Greece  whose  teachings  in- 
spired the  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
own  country,  as  well  as  of  other  demo- 
cratic nations. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
In  the  year  1821,  our  own  Republic 
was  young  and,  therefore,  the  cause  of 
Greek  independence  won  the  sympa- 
thies of  many  leaders  in  the  United 
States.  President  James  Monroe  wrote: 

The  mention  of  Greece  fills  the  mind  with 
the  most  exalted  sentiments,  and  arouses  in 
our  bosoms  the  best  feelings  of  which  our 
nature  is  susceptible.  That  such  a  country 
should  have  l)een  overwhelmed,  and  so  long 
hidden,  as  it  were,  from  the  world  under  a 
gloomy  despotism,  has  been  a  cause  of  un- 
ceasing and  deep  regret  to  generous  minds 
for  ages  past  ...  A  strong  hope  is  enter- 
tained that  these  people  will  recover  their 
independence,  and  resume  their  equal  sta- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

And  so  it  was,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Greek  Army,  with  European  friends, 
stood  up  against  the  powerful  Turkish 
Army,  with  its  Egyptian  mercenaries, 
and  won  back  Its  country's  freedom. 

The  Greek  people  have  demonstrat- 
ed time  and  again,  often  by  shedding 
their  blood,  that  they  understand  the 
value  of  this  precious  commodity 
called  freedom.  The  heroics  of  the 
19th  century  were  matched  by  Greek 
efforts  in  World  War  II  and  its  after- 
math. They  cried  "OXI!"  beating  back 
Mussolini's  invading  force  in  1940.  and 
gave  strong  resistance  to  the  Nazis 
untU  the  Allies  arrived  to  help  repel 
the  German  army. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  re- 
spect and  admiration  that  I  join  the 
Greek  nation  and  the  many  Americans 
of  Greek  origin  in  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  and  across  the  Nation 
in  celebrating  Greek  independence. 
We  also  celebrate  a  century  and  a  half 
of  true  friendship  between  the  people 
of  America  and  the  people  of  Greece. 

I  take  pride  in  informing  this  body 
that  my  State  of  North  Carolina  Is  In 
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the  process  of  declaring  this  day  a 
State  holiday  for  the  celebration  of 
Greek  independence.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEONARD  ROHMER 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  outstanding  achievements 
of  Leonard  Rohmer,  executive  director 
of  Westchester  Jewish  Community 
Services.  Inc.  (WJCS).  Mr.  Rohmer  is 
a  psychiatric  social  worker  and  has 
been  with  WJCS  since  1957.  On  March 
29.  I  shall  be  privileged  to  participate 
in  his  retirement  tribute. 

When  Mr.  Rohmer  came  to  WJCS  24 
years  ago.  it  was  a  small  family  service 
agency  with  two  offices.  Since  that 
time,  Mr.  Rohmer  has  presided  over 
the  agency's  spectacular  growth. 
Today,  Westchester  Jewish  Communi- 
ty Services,  Inc.  is  a  nonsectarian  child 
guidance  and  family  mental  health 
clinic  with  six  branch  offices  through- 
out Westchester  County,  N.Y.  It  Is,  in 
fact,  the  sixth  largest  voluntary 
family  service  agency  imder  Jewish 
auspices  in  the  United  States. 

Throughout  WJCS's  growth,  Mr. 
Rohmer  has  provided  visionary  guid- 
ance, steering  it  firmly  in  the  direction 
of  compassionate,  highly  qualified 
help  to  those  In  emotional  stress.  Mr. 
Rohmer's  outstanding  Innovative  skills 
have  made  WJCS  a  leading  mental 
health  force  in  Westchester  with  an 
excellent  professional  reputation. 

Mr.  Rohmer's  contributions  to  the 
WJCS,  Indeed,  to  the  entire  West- 
chester community,  will  long  be  re- 
membered. His  dedication  and  perse- 
verance have  assisted  thousands  of 
emotionally  distressed.  He  has  encour- 
aged the  young,  and  given  hope  to  the 
elderly  and  the  frail.  I  commend  him 
for  his  service,  wish  him  luck  in  his  re- 
tirement, and  I  thank  him  for  24  years 
of  outstanding  leadership  for  West- 
chester Jewish  Community  Services.* 


LIBRARIES  SEEK  TAX 
GXnDEUNES 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1981 
•  !i«r.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  any  tax-exempt  organization 
that  operates  a  bona  fide  library  as  a 
permanent  and  principal  part  of  Its 
tax-exempt  activities,  be  treated  for 
tax  purposes  as  a  public  charity  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  educational  or- 
ganizations such  as  schools  and  uni- 
versities. The  bUl  Is  limited  to  only 
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those  libraries  which  are  operated  as  a 
permanent  and  principal  part  of  the 
tax-exempt  activities  of  the  subject  or- 
ganization and  were  organized  by  a 
public  act  of  the  United  States,  of  any 
State,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
of  any  possession  of  the  United  States, 
or  were  In  existence  prior  to  1789;  and 
second,  ones  which  are  open  and  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  no  charge  and  are 
operated  as  the  sole  activity  of  the 
subject  organization  to  insure  that 
only  such  libraries  that  are  clearly  or- 
ganized to  serve  the  public  will  benefit 
from  this  legislation. 

Because  of  the  investment  income 
from    their   endowments,    some    tax- 
exempt  organizations  that  operate  a  li- 
brary   as    described    above,    run    the 
annual  risk  that  they  will  fail  to  meet 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  guide- 
lines to  qualify  as  a  publicly  supported 
organization  and  that,  therefore,  they 
will  be  classified  as  a  private  founda- 
tion. Under  existing  law,  unless  a  li- 
brary meets  the  publicly  supported  fi- 
nancial test,  It  will  not  qualify  as  a 
public  charity  even  though  such  li- 
brary clearly  serves  a  public  purpose. 
Such      libraries      spend      significant 
amounts  in  legal  and  accounting  fees 
on  an  annual  basis,  funds  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  the  exempt  purpose, 
for  example,   to   purchase  books,   et 
cetera,  to  determine  and  Insure  that 
they  meet  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice guidelines.  A  library  that  does  not 
meet  these  tests  Is  usually  classified  as 
a  private  operating  foundation  and  is 
required  to  pay  a  2-percent  excise  tax 
on  their  net  investment  income.  The 
purpose  of  the  excise  tax,  as  set  out  in 
the  legislative  history,  is  not  to  raise 
revenue  for  the  Government,  but  to 
cover  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ex- 
pense In  monitoring  private  foimda- 
tlons,  principally  to  Insure  that  such 
organizations  are  promptly  and  prop- 
erly using  their  funds  for  charitable 
purposes.    The    purpose    behind    the 
excise  tax  does  not  appear  to  be  appli- 
cable to  the  class  of  libraries  described 
in  the  bill. 

A  library  that  is  classified  as  a  pri- 
vate foundation  also  has  a  more  diffi- 
cult task  than  an  organization  classi- 
fied as  a  public  charity  In  soliciting 
funds  from  potential  contributors.  For 
example,  a  private  foundation  that  Is 
not  an  operating  foundation  may 
make  contributions  to  public  charities 
and  private  operating  foundations,  but 
generally  may  not  make  qualifying 
contributions  to  other  private  founda- 
tions that  are  not  operating  founda- 
tions. Becaiise  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  a  private  operating  founda- 
tion continues  to  qualify  as  an  operat- 
ing foundation— there  are  complex 
tests  that  must  be  satisfied  annually- 
many  individual  contributors  and 
other  private  foundations  that  are  not 
operating  foundations  are  hesitant  to 
contribute  funds  to  such  an  organiza- 
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tlon  even  though  it  clearly  serves  a 
public  purpose.  As  a  result,  funds  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  a  library  de- 
scribed in  the  bill  are  diverted  to  other 
charitable  organizations. 

Although  most  libraries  within  the 
class  of  libraries  described  in  the  bill 
are  able  to  satisfy  the  publicly  sup- 
ported test  and  qualify  as  a  public 
charity,  there  are  some  libraries 
within  that  class  that  because  of  their 
endowment  funds,  are  unable  to  satis- 
fy these  tests,  and  therefore  are  classi- 
fied as  private  operating  foundations. 
Because  such  libraries  are  classified  as 
private  operating  foundations,  they 
must  pay  an  excise  tax  on  their  net  in- 
vestment income.  One  such  library  is 
the  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  locat- 
ed in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  For  taxable  years 
after  1977.  this  will  amount  to  $2,000 
to  $4,000  per  year.  In  addition,  this  U- 
brary  must  incur  annual  legal  and  ac- 
counting expenses  to  make  sure  that  it 
falls  within  the  private  operating 
foundation  guidelines. 

I  am  not  aware  of  many  other  simi- 
lar libaries  in  the  particular  situation 
being  faced  by  the  St.  Louis  Mercan- 
tile Library.  Thus,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  annual  loss  in  revenue  if  this 
bill  is  enacted  would  be  less  than  a  few 
thousand  dollars  per  year.  The  bill  in- 
directly affects  many  other  libraries 
because  the  passage  of  the  bill  will 
also  relieve  them  of  the  necessity  of 
continually  insuring  that  they  meet 
the  publicly  supported  tests,  and  this 
is  why  the  bill  is  supported  by,  among 
others.  The  Independent  Research  Li- 
braries Association,  whose  members 
include  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library. 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

The  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  As- 
sociation was  established  in  1846  to 
form  a  well-rounded  collection  of 
books  for  the  information  auid  conven- 
ience of  St.  Louis.  The  formation  of 
the  library  was  authorized  and  ap- 
proved by  a  public  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Misouri.  The 
library  is  maintained  in  its  own  build- 
ing in  downtown  St.  Louis. 

Over  the  past  132  years,  the  library 
has  assembled  a  notable  collection  of 
books,  now  over  213,000  volumes,  com- 
prising a  general  collection  in  the  lib- 
eral arts  area,  with  emphasis  on  histo- 
ry, biography,  travel,  philosophy,  reli- 
gion, and  the  arts.  The  library  main- 
tains one  of  the  country's  distin- 
gtiished  and  most  comprehensive  col- 
lections of  regional  history  pertaining 
to  St.  Louis  and  Western  Americana. 

The  Western  Americana  Collection, 
with  approximately  55.000  rare  books, 
is  probably  the  most  comprehensive 
collection  in  that  field  in  existence. 
The  collection  is  frequently  consulted 
and  referred  to  by  many  students  and 
historians  in  this  field. 

In  addition,  the  library  has  one  of 
the  most  complete  files  available  in 
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the  St.  Louis  area  for  six  local  papers, 
including  some  500  bound  volumes  of 
St.  Louis  newspapers  begiimlng  with 
1812— a  few  of  these  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  library. 

The  library  has  also  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  many  valuable  gifts  during  its 
existence.  These  gifts  include  the  frag- 
mentary Journal  of  Pierre  Laclede's 
stepson,  Auguste  Chouteau,  describing 
the  founding  of  St.  Louis,  and  the 
original  manuscript  "Journal  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  First  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana, 
Prom  June  3,  1806.  to  October  9. 
1811."  For  individuals  researching  the 
organization  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  or 
about  Missouri's  first  steps  toward 
statehood,  these  documents  are  of  ex- 
treme importance.  Another  notable 
possession  is  the  four-volume  elephant 
folio  of  Audubon's  "Birds  of  America." 

The  library  is  open  to  the  public  and 
currently  maintains  a  broad-based 
membership  of  over  2,000.  While  mem- 
bership is  necessary  to  check  out  ma- 
terials— membership  dues  are  current- 
ly a  nominal  $10  per  year— anyone  can 
use  the  books  and  collection  on  the 
premises  of  the  library.  The  library  is 
also  made  available  to  students  from 
Washington  University  to  observe  the 
library's  unique  cataloging  systems. 
reference  department,  and  rare  book 
room. 

The  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library 
should  not  be  penalized  by  the  private 
foundation  rules  and  applicable  exer- 
cise taxes.  These  provisions  were  not 
intended  to  penalize  organizations 
that  clearly  provide  a  public  benefit 
such  as  this  library  does.  Further, 
other  libraries  of  a  similar  nature  like- 
wise should  not  be  burdened  with  the 
additional  legal  and  accounting  ex- 
penses to  insure  that  they  continue  to 
satisfy  the  publicly  supported  finan- 
cial tests.* 


SOLUTION  IN  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND MUST  INVOLVE  AN  IM- 
PROVED ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION FOR  ALL  CITIZENS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NKW  TORK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRXSENTATITES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  121-member  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs, 
I  wish  to  discuss  an  idea  of  fundamen- 
tal importance  to  Northern  Ireland— 
the  state  of  her  economy. 

According  to  official  figures  released 
last  week  and  published  in  an  article 
in  the  Irish  Echo,  unemployment  in 
Northern  Ireland  has  reached  17  per- 
cent—more than  double  the  rate  in 
this  Nation  and  considerably  higher 
than  the  10.2-percent  rate  in  Great 
Britain.  All  told  there  are  some 
100,000  persons  without  jobs  in  Ulster. 
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It  is  not  suprising  that  the  highest 
unemployment  figure  in  the  North  is 
registered  in  the  Catholic  town  of 
Strabane  In  the  county  of  Tyrone.  Co- 
incidentally,  the  towns  with  the  high- 
est rates  beside  Strabane:  Cookstown, 
Dungannon,  Derry  City,  Limavady, 
and  Newry;  also  have  high  concentra- 
tions of  Catholics.  Our  committee  has 
long  been  concerned  about  discrimina- 
tory policies  in  the  North  which  aggra- 
vate the  unemployment  problem. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  maintains  the 
position  that  a  peaceful  political  solu- 
tion is  the  only  answer  in  Northern 
Ireland.  We  recognize  that  there  must 
be  a  massive  infusion  of  economic  re- 
covery aid  provided  if  there  is  to  be  a 
durable  future  peace  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. In  1977,  former  President  Carter 
endorsed  the  concept  of  the  United 
States  providing  aid  to  Northern  Ire- 
land in  concert  with  other  nations 
once  peace  was  achieved.  I  suggest 
that  this  Nation  might  consider  some 
forms  of  iixunediate  indirect  economic 
assistance  to  the  north  of  Ireland.  Pro- 
jections are  that  the  situation  will  get 
worse  before  it  improves.  We  must  not 
allow  the  situation  to  deteriorate  any 
further. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  Irish  Echo  article  which 
details  the  grim  statistics  on  unem- 
ployment in  the  north  of  Ireland: 
Almost  100.000  Oirr  of  Work  in  thk  North 

Belfast.— The  Northern  Ireland  jobless 
figure  has  almost  touched  100,000  according 
to  official  figures  released  last  week.  A  total 
of  99,849  people  are  out  of  work,  represent- 
ing more  than  17  percent  of  the  insured 
working  population. 

The  British  Industry  Minister,  Adam 
Butler,  said  the  figures  would  go  higher,  but 
said  he  was  encouraged  that  they  were  not 
as  high  as  had  been  forecast,  and  that  the 
rate  of  increase  was  slowing  down.  He 
thought  the  situation  might  level  out  some- 
time this  year. 

The  North's  unemployment  figure,  at  17.3 
percent  is  significantly  higher  than  the 
overall  United  Kingdom  rate  of  10.2  per- 
cent. Male  unemployment  In  the  North 
stands  at  21.2  percent,  female  unemploy- 
ment at  12.1  percent. 

As  usual,  the  Co  Tyrone  town  of  Strabane 
Is  the  blackest  spot,  with  almost  35  percent 
unemployed.  It  Is  followed  on  the  blacklist 
by  two  other  Tyrone  towns,  Cookstown  and 
Dungannon,  and  then  by  Derry  City,  Lima- 
vady and  Newry. 

Condemnation  of  the  figures  came  from 
many  sources.  Mr.  Terry  Carlin,  Northern 
Ireland  officer  of  the  Irish  Congress  of 
Trade  Unions,  said  the  total  was  very  likely 
to  reach  125.000  later  this  year.  He  said  of 
Mr.  Butler's  comments:  "I  am  utterly  ap- 
palled at  the  way  he  Is  trying  to  deceive 
people  by  pretending  that  things  are  going 
to  get  better  this  year.  I  find  it  hard  to  con- 
tain my  temper  in  the  face  of  an  outrageous 
statement  like  that." 

Mr.  Carlin  said  that  there  was  a  large  ele- 
ment of  under-recording  In  the  figures, 
which  meant  the  true  figure  was  already 
over  100,000. 

Alan  Bumslde,  of  the  Northern  Ireland 
section  of  the  Confederation  of  British  in- 
dustry, said  the  total  was  another  unhappy 
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demonstration  of  the  seriousness  of  the  re- 
cession. The  Ctovemment  should  pay  more 
attention  to  the  need  to  restore  competitive- 
ness to  industry,  he  s&ld. 

Mr.  Hugh  Logue,  economics  spokesman 
for  the  SDLP,  said  the  figures  were  an  af- 
front to  the  right  to  every  citizen  In  North- 
em  Ireland  to  work.  Politicians  and  others 
should  be  united  to  put  pressure  on  the 
British  Government  "to  either  provide  work 
for  all  or  to  leave  Northern  Ireland  to 
others  to  govern,"  he  said,  adding:  "Instead, 
we  are  forced  to  observe  a  nocturnal  hillside 
pantomime  designed  to  retain  the  British  In 
their  continuing  mlsgovemment  of  North- 
em  Ireland." 

Further  criticism  came  from  the  DUP 
East  Belfast  MP,  Mr.  Peter  Robinson,  the 
Alliance  Party  tnd  Republican  Clubs— the 
Workers  Party.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  VICTOR  JOHN 
BARICH 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  27.  1981.  the  judicial  district  of 
Downey,  Calif.,  wiU  assemble  at  the 
Long  Beach  Elks'  Club  to  honor  its  re- 
tiring clerk  and  administrative  officer 
for  the  past  18  years,  Victor  J.  Barich. 

Bom  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  December 
16,  1925,  Victor  was  educated  at 
Penger  High  School  before  joining  the 
U.S.  Navy  to  serve  in  World  War  II. 
After  his  military  service,  he  made  his 
home  in  the  harbor  area  of  Los  Ange- 
les. There  he  married  Helen  Marie 
Puhrman  on  May  29,  1948. 

Victor's  court  clerking  experience 
began  with  the  civil  and  criminal  de- 
partments of  the  Los  Angeles  judicial 
district,  where  he  served  from  1947  to 
1963.  During  that  time  he  bacame  the 
court  clerk  in  charge  at  the  San  Pedro 
branch.  In  1963  he  took  on  dual  re- 
sponsibilities as  clerk  and  administra- 
tive officer  of  the  Downey  Municipal 
Court— responsiblities  that  he  has  car- 
ried up  to  this  day.  I  must  point  out 
that  although  Victor  was  working  fuU 
time  for  the  people  of  California  and 
raising  a  family,  he  also  made  the  time 
to  further  his  education  at  Compton 
College,  California  College  of  Com- 
merce, Los  Angeles  Harbor  College, 
the  IBM  Course  in  Computer  Systems 
and  Management,  and  San  Jose 
State's  court  administration  program. 

Besides  compiling  an  unblemished 
record  of  service  in  the  judicial  com- 
munity, Victor  has  established  an  im- 
pressive record  of  participation  in 
service  organizations.  His  member- 
ships include  30  years  in  the  Knights 
of  Columbus;  35  years  in  the  Croation 
Fraternal  Union  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
the  Monte  Vista  Activity  Club,  where 
he  served  as  president  in  1972  to  1973; 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Clerks'  Associ- 
ation, where  he  was  chairman  from 
1968  to  1969;  the  Data  Processing 
Committee,  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
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mittee,  which  he  chaired  for  11  years. 
Additionally,  in  1967  he  represented 
Los  Angeles  County  at  the  National 
Conference  for  Traffic  Court  Adminis- 
trators and  Court  Clerks  which  was 
held  in  Chicago  by  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  the  dedicated 
service  of  men  like  Victor  Barich,  our 
court  system  could  not  accomplish  the 
monumental  task  of  delivering  justice 
to  the  thousands  who  come  forth 
yearly  seeking  resolution  of  legal  prob- 
lems. My  wife.  Lee.  joins  me  in  salut- 
ing Victor  for  his  years  of  service,  and 
we  wish  his  wife,  Helen,  and  their  chU- 
dren  Vickie.  Mike,  Joe,  Tom,  Jim,  and 
Mary  the  very  best  of  everything  in 
the  years  ahead.* 


BLYTHE  ARENA— UP  FOR 
AUCTION 


HON.  GENE  CHAPPIE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  sale  of  Bljrthe  Arena,  an  ice 
skating  arena  located  in  Tahoe  Na- 
tional Forest,  Placer  County,  Calif. 
Congress  authorized  construction  of 
this  facility,  which  is  located  in  my 
congressional  district,  on  April  3,  1958, 
and  now  Congress  must  act  in  order 
for  Blythe  Arena  to  be  sold  at  public 
auction.  Blythe  Arena  was  built  for 
the  1960  eighth  winter  Olympic  games 
held  in  Squaw  Valley,  Calif.,  and  en- 
joyed its  heydey  during  this  time. 
During  the  arena's  20-year  history,  it 
has  served  the  community  well  as  a 
recreational  facility  and  as  an  Olympic 
figure  skating  training  center. 

The  Blythe  Arena  is  situated  on  a 
small  isolated  parcel  of  national  forest 
land  surrounded  by  private  land  devel- 
oped and  operated  by  private  interests 
for  various  outdoor  recreational  activi- 
ties. Because  of  the  land's  location  in 
Squaw  Valley,  it  has  lost  its  national 
forest  identity,  and  could  be  more  ef- 
fectively manageo  by  non-Federal  in- 
terests. 

The  biU  which  I  am  introducing  pro- 
vides the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  the  authority  to  sell  Blythe 
Arena  which  is  located  on  5.22  acres  of 
public  land.  The  money  received  from 
the  sale  of  Blythe  will  be  reserved  for 
a  national  forest  land  acquisition  in 
California. 

At  a  time  of  great  concern  over  Fed- 
eral spending,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
condone  the  use  of  taxpayers'  money 
to  operate  Blythe  Arena.  Therefore,  I 
am  hopeful  that  a  local  enterprise  will 
recognize  the  value  of  Blythe  and  op- 
erate the  arena  for  the  continued  use 
of  the  conununlty. 

The  bill  follows: 
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A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  sell  the  portion  of  the  Taboe  Na- 
tional Forest  known  as  Bljrthe  Arena 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and.  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  sell  at  public 
auction,  for  not  less  than  fair  market  value, 
all  right,  title,  and  Interest  In  the  approxi- 
mately 5.22  acres  of  land  which  is  known  as 
Blythe  Arena  and  located  In  the  Tahoe  Na- 
tional Forest,  and  which  is  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Blythe  Arena  Sale  or  Ex- 
change Proposal ',  dated  February  1981,  on 
file  In  the  office  of  the  Chief.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sbc.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  acquisition,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  of  lands  In  the  SUt«  of  Califor- 
nia an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  any 
proceeds  received  from  the  sale  of  Blythe 
Arena  under  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
Lands  acquired  with  funds  appropriated 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  per- 
manently reserved,  held,  and  administered 
as  part  of  the  National  Forest  System.* 


MUNICIPAL  CLERK'S  WEEK 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1981 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
which  would  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  May  10  through  May  16,  1981, 
as  National  Municipal  Clerk's  Week. 
The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
recognize  and  honor  on  a  nationwide 
basis  those  who  bear  the  title  of  mu- 
nicipal clerk.  The  International  Insti- 
tute of  Mimicipal  Clerks,  representing 
thousands  of  our  Nation's  most  estab- 
lished professional  public  servants,  has 
endorsed  such  recognition  and  has  set 
aside  this  special  week  in  honor  of  this 
group. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  perspective, 
the  municipal  clerk  goes  back  to  pre- 
Biblical  times.  The  ancient  cities  of 
Greece  had  their  own  city  secretary 
whose  primary  duty  was  to  read  aloud 
official  documents.  The  office  of  clerk 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
where  initially,  a  clerk  was  any 
member  of  a  religious  order.  This  was 
derived  from  the  word  "cleric"  or 
"clergyman."  Our  early  American 
colonists  established  the  office  of  clei^ 
and  it  quickly  became  a  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  earliest  days. 
municiiMd  clerks  have  been  at  the 
heart  of  virtually  all  the  official  acts 
of  local  government,  bringing  together 
the  local  residents  and  their  govern- 
ment. The  result  of  this  has  been  the 
orderly  maintenance  of  public  records 
without  which  responsive  local  govern- 
ment could  not  exist. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  join  in  with  me  In 
recognizing  this  special  week  for  those 
special     individuals     who     efficiently 
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serve  the  principles  of  local  govern- 
ment day  after  day.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  OP  BYELORUSSIA 
IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
83d  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF  THE  BYELORUSSIAN 
DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  proud  people  of 
Byelorussia  are  an  Inspiration  to  us  aU 
and  we  join  them  today  in  their  hope 
that  one  day  their  dreams  of  freedom 
and  independence  will  be  realized.* 


OIL  SHALE  LEASING  ON  THE 
PUBLIC  LANDS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NSW  jrasxT 

IK  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
a  historic  and  momentous  day  for  all 
freedom  loving  people  who  are  deeply 
committed  to  the  ideals  of  self-deter- 
mination and  independence  of 
thought  and  action. 

It  was  63  years  ago  today,  on  March 
25,  1918,  that  the  executive  committee 
of  the  First  Byelorussian  National 
Congress  proclaimed  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic,  Initiating  a 
period  of  guaranteed  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  the  equality  of 
all  citizens  under  the  law. 

But,  unfortunately,  that  exercise  in 
freedom  for  the  Byelorussian  Republic 
was  short  lived.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Lenin,  the  new  imperialist  Bolshe- 
vik government  of  Soviet  Russia  re- 
conquered the  independent  state  Bye- 
lorussia. 

To  camouflage  this  aggression  the 
Moscow  regime  arranged  the  procla- 
mation of  its  own  colonial  state,  the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
on  January  1,  1919,  in  the  city  of  Smo- 
lensk. 

The  Byelorussian  people  were  the 
victims  of  both  Communist  aggression 
and  imperialism,  and  later  Nazi  occu- 
pation. But  they  remained  steadfast  in 
their  opposition  to  subjugation.  Scores 
of  brave  Byelonissian  heroes  gave 
their  lives  in  the  fierce  battle  to  save 
their  homeland  from  the  brutal  Rus- 
sian Communist  forces. 

Since  1921,  the  Russian  Communist 
Party  has  controlled  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Byelonissia,  but  the  cultural 
heritage  of  its  people  has  remained 
one  of  the  strongest  and  richest  in  aU 
of  Europe.  In  their  hearts,  the  Byelo- 
russian people  have  a  continued  desire 
for  the  independence  from  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  aggression. 

Many  brave  Byelorussian  citizens 
are  today  being  held  in  Soviet  prison 
camps.  For  most  their  crimes  are  noth- 
ing more  than  expressions  of  basic 
human  rights  for  their  feUow  citizens. 
One  great  Byelorussian  hero,  Michal 
Kubaka  has  been  sentenced  to  6  years 
in  a  Soviet  psychiatric  prison  for  writ- 
ing an  essay  entitled  "Human  Rights 
and  Detente  Are  Indivisible." 

During  the  63  years  of  Soviet  op- 
pression, over  6  million  Byelorussian 
citizens  have  been  murdered  or  deport- 
ed to  Siberian  concentration  camps. 


HON.  JIM  SANTINl 

OF  IfKVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  SANTINl.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  legislation  with  several  of 
my  Interior  Committee  colleagues 
dealing  with  an  issue  which  my  Mines 
and  Mining  Subcommittee  has  worked 
on  for  several  years,  oil  shale  leasing 
on  the  public  lands.  This  bill  would 
remove  several  constraints  currently 
inhibiting  efforts  under  the  prototype 
oil  shale  leasing  program  to  gain  the 
technical  and  environmental  informa- 
tion needed  for  a  permanent  oil  shale 
leasing  program.  In  addition,  this  pro- 
posal would  confirm  the  Department 
of  Interior's  authority  to  lease  oil 
shale  lands  for  multimineral  develop- 
ment. 

First,  although  this  bill  would  retain 
the  5,120-acre  limitation  on  lease  oil 
shale  tracts,  it  would  add  language  al- 
lowing an  increased  lease  tract  size 
when  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
larger  area  is  necessary  to  permit  long- 
term  commercial  operations.  This  new 
provision  would  assure  the  issuance  of 
lease  tracts  of  sufficient  size  to  enable 
economic  development  of  oil  shale  re- 
sources. Without  this  provision  future 
leasing  of  oil  shale  in  Utah  and  Wyo- 
ming would  probably  not  occur,  leav- 
ing future  oil  shale  development  to 
focus  on  only  Colorado. 

Second,  this  bUl  would  lift  the  cur- 
rent limitation  of  one  oil  shale  lease 
per  person,  association,  or  corporation 
in  areas  of  poor  quality  shale.  I  believe 
that  the  one  lease  limitation  inhibits 
technological  development,  in  that  it 
promotes  the  use  of  conservative 
methods  known  to  be  profitable  rather 
than  experimental  methods  which 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  proto- 
type program.  It  also  presents  a  seri- 
ous disincentive  to  developers,  in  that 
it  prevents  them  from  further  benefit- 
ing from  the  experience  and  technol- 
ogy they  have  developed.  The  bill  fur- 
ther provides  that  one  additional  lease 
may  be  held  in  any  State  where  the 
lessee  has  achieved  commercial  pro- 
duction on  both  leases  within  that 
State  and  where  the  resources  on  one 
of  the  existing  leases  in  that  State  will 
be  depleted  within  10  years.  Also,  any 
leases  issued  in  order  to  avoid  bypass- 
ing small  acreages  of  Federal  oil  shale 
resources  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  mined  economically  would  not  be 
included  in  the  limitations  on  oil  shale 
lease  ownership.  I  believe  that  these 
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provisions  allowing  lessees  to  hold 
more  than  the  one  lease  currently  al- 
lowed will  result  in  the  generation  of 
more  of  the  technical  and  environmen- 
tal information  needed  to  develop  a 
permanent  oil  shale  leasing  program. 

Third,  this  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  issue,  to  any  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  holding  an  oil 
shale  lease  Issued  prior  to  1985— and 
thus  issued  within  the  prototype  oil 
shale  leasing  program— an  additional 
lease  or  leases  for  the  use  of  other 
public  lands  for  any  use  other  than 
the  removal  of  any  mineral  deposits 
contained  therein,  coruiected  with  the 
development  of  oil  shale  operations  on 
leased  lands.  The  oil  shale  lessee 
would  have  to  demonstrate  that  the 
lease  is  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
its  operations.  Uses  could  include, 
among  other  things,  disposal  of  oil 
shale  waste  and  other  materials  re- 
moved from  lands  covered  by  an  oil 
shale  lease,  and  the  building  of  plants, 
reduction  works,  or  other  facilities 
needed  for  the  operations  under  an  oil 
shale  lease.  Allowing  such  additional 
leases  for  the  holders  of  prototype  oil 
shale  leases  would  permit  the  most  ef- 
ficient mining  of  oil  shale  resources, 
especially  in  the  richest  areas,  since 
mining  tracts  would  no  longer  have  to 
accommodate  the  processing  facilities 
and  spent  shale  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment operation  itself.  During  the  96th 
Congress,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  bill  providing  the  au- 
thority. It  did  not  pass  the  Senate 
however. 

Fourth,  this  bill  would  confirm  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  issue 
leases  allowing  the  mining,  extracting, 
and  disposing  of  all  mineral  deposits 
contained  in  lands  covered  by  an  oil 
shale  lease.  This  confirmation  of  exist- 
ing authority  would  facilitiate  multi- 
mineral  development  of  resources  on 
leased  lands.  Such  resources  would  in- 
clude dawsonite  and  nahcolite. 

Fifth,  this  bill  would  amend  section 
27(e)  of  the  act  to  address  fractional 
or  indirect  interests  in  oil  shale  lease 
in  light  of  the  new  ceiling  on  lease 
holdings  mentioned  above.  Oirrently, 
no  person,  association,  or  corporation 
may  hold  any  interest  in  an  associ- 
ation or  corporation  holding  an  oil 
shale  lease.  If  that  interest,  taken  to- 
gether with  other  direct  or  indirect 
holdings  greater  than  10  percent, 
would  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the 
maximum  number  of  acres  of  the  min- 
eral in  question  allowed  to  any  one 
lessee.  Since  the  absolute  limitation  on 
the  number  of  acres  that  can  be  held 
by  a  particular  lessee  has  been 
changed  to  a  restriction  expressed  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  leases,  the  provi- 
sion charging  shareholders  with  a  pro 
rata  share  of  a  leased  interest  needs  to 
be  amended  to  reflect  that  change. 
Thus,  this  bill  amends  section  27(e)  to 
provide  that  any  fractional  or  indirect 
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interest  in  an  oil  shale  lease  will  be 
counted  against  the  leasehold  ceiling— 
rather  than  a  lease  acreage  celling— so 
that  the  sum  of  the  fractional  hold- 
ings of  one  person  association,  or  cor- 
poration does  not  exceed  the  new 
leasehold  ceilings. 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  these 
amendments  to  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  will  better  enable  the  Department 
to  gain  the  technical  and  environmen- 
tal information  needed  to  proceed 
with  the  permanent  oU  shale  leasing 
program.  This  proposal  would  not  only 
strengthen  the  existing  prototype  oil 
shale  leasing  program  but  Is  a  neces- 
sary condition  precedent  to  any  future 
permanent  leasing  program  as  well.* 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  ELDER  ABUSE 
SUBJECT     OF     HOUSE     SELECT 
COMMITTEE   ON   AGING   HEAR 
ING/NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIACjGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  along  with  my  colleague  from 
the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging—  Mr.  Frank— conducted  a  hear- 
ing at  Harvard  University  on  the  trag- 
edy of  elder  abuse. 

This  hearing  was  conducted  in  con- 
junction with  a  first  time  National 
Conference  on  Abuse  of  Older  Per- 
sons. This  was  another  in  a  series  of 
activities  involving  our  committee  as 
we  seek  to  come  to  grips  with  this  na- 
tional scandal. 

The  leadoff  witness  at  yesterday's 
hearing  was  James  A.  Bergman,  re- 
gional director  of  Legal  Research  and 
Services  for  the  Elderly,  Inc.,  of 
Boston,  the  organization  which  con- 
vened the  conference. 

I  would  like  to  insert  an  excerpted 
version  of  Mr.  Bergman's  testimony  as 
well  as  my  own  opening  statement  in 
the  Record  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  pay  close  at- 
tention to  the  end  of  Mr.  Bergman's 
statement  when  he  urges  that  no  cuts 
be  made  in  existing  social  service  or 
legal  service  programs  t>ecause  of  their 
adverse  impact  on  the  elderly.  This  is 
significant  when  we  consider  that  the 
Reagan  budget  is  proposing  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. This  deserves  very  close  scrutiny. 

The  statements  follow  Immediately. 
TEsnif  omr  op  James  A.  Birgmak 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  James  A.  Berg- 
man. I  am  the  Regional  Director  of  Legal 
Research  and  Services  for  the  Elderly,  Inc. 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

As  the  convenor  of  the  First  National 
Conference  on  Abuse  of  Older  Persons.  I 
extend  my  appreciation  to  you  and  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  for  con- 
ducting this  hearing  as  a  part  of  the  confer- 
ence. This  Committee  has  taken  a  leading 
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role  in  informing  the  public  about  the  very 
serious  problem  of  elder  abuse.  The  three 
previous  Congressional  hearings  on  elder 
abuse  have  all  been  held  by  this  Committee. 
With  today's  hearing  and  the  one  In  San 
Francisco  on  April  3rd.  which  will  be  a  part 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Abuse  of 
Older  Persons  which  we  are  holding  in  that 
city,  this  Committee  will  again  bring  the 
issue  of  elder  abuse  to  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  this  nation.  For  this  continuing 
attention  to  the  problem,  we  all  are  Indebt- 
ed to  you. 

In  1979  the  problem  of  elder  abuse  was 
identified  as  an  issue  and  a  national  trage- 
dy. Until  1979.  elder  abuse  was  a  hidden 
problem.  With  publication  of  four  studies, 
including  one  conducted  in  Massachusetts 
by  Legal  Research  and  Services  for  the  el- 
derly, problem  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public.  The  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  briefing  on  June  23.  1979  conduct- 
ed by  Congressman  Robert  Drlnan  in 
Boston  created  a  national  awareness  of  the 
problem.  The  June  11,  1980  hearing  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  demonstrated  to  the  nation 
that  elder  abuse  was  In  fact  a  national  trag- 
edy that  could  not  be  ignored. 

This  week  and  next  at  the  National  Con- 
ferences on  Abuse  of  Older  Persons  In  c:am- 
bridge,  Massachusetts  and  in  San  Francisco, 
over  300  authorities  on  elder  abuse,  spouse 
abuse,  and  child  abuse  in  the  home  and  In 
institutions  will  be  exploring  where  we  are 
today  and  where  we  should  proceed  in  the 
future  in  treating  this  national  tragedy. 
Hopefully  these  conferences  will  provide 
guidance  for  local,  state  and  national  action 
so  that  we  do  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  and  re-invent  the  wheel  or  the  flat  tire. 
We  would  err  greatly  if  we  ignored  the  ex- 
periences of  those  who  have  addressed  the 
problems  of  child  and  spouse  abuse.  We 
would  be  even  more  foolish  If  we  proceeded 
haphazardly  to  create  programs  to  treat  and 
prevent  elder  abuse  without  reflecting  on 
what  is  the  current  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  problem  and  the  remedies  already 
available.  This  conference  and  this  hearing 
should  provide  an  opportunity  to  learn,  to 
reflect  and  to  recommend  a  pathway  for 
future  action. 

As  of  today,  four  significant  studies  of 
elder  abuse  have  been  produced,  and  they 
constitute  the  major  empirical  studies  that 
have  been  done  thus  far.  Thus,  in  one  sense, 
the  research  which  has  been  conducted  on 
elder  abuse  is  veneer  tliin. 

On  the  other  hand,  research  is  often  a  few 
steps  behind  the  experiences  of  persons 
working  directly  and  daily  with  the  prob- 
lem. This  is  definitely  the  experience  in  the 
case  of  elder  abuse.  Nurses,  doctors,  social 
workers,  psychiatrists,  lawyers,  police, 
clergy,  community  workers,  families, 
friends,  and  neighbors  daily  are  eiH»unter- 
ing  cases  of  elder  abuse  In  homes  and  in 
nursing  homes,  hospitals  and  mental  hospi- 
tals. 

In  the  approximately  fifteen  (15)  sUtes 
which  currently  have  adult  or  elder  abuse 
reporting  laws,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
reports  of  alleged  cases  of  elder  abuse,  ne- 
glect, financial  exploitation  and  abandon- 
ment are  reported  each  year.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  reports  are  confirmed  when 
they  are  Investigated.  In  Connecticut,  which 
has  a  mandatory  reporting  law,  over  a  thou- 
sand cases  of  elder  abuse,  neglect,  exploita- 
tion or  abandonment  are  reported  each 
year.  In  South  Carolina,  which  has  a  man- 
datory reporting  law  for  aU  adult  victims, 
the  state  agency  projects  that  over  2,000 
cases  will  be  reported  this  year. 
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Our  agency  In  the  past  year  has  received 
over  200  calls  from  legal,  social  and  health 
service  agency  staff  members  and  from 
family  members  or  neighbors  of  victims  and 
from  victims  themselves  asking  for  advlee 
on  what  to  do  about  apparent  case*  of  elder 
abuse,  neglect  or  financial  exploitation. 
These  calls  are  all  made  voluntarily,  with- 
out a  mandatory  reporiing  law  and  without 
much  publicity  about  our  program. 

Our  experience  over  the  past  three  yean 
has  Involved  handling  hundreds  of  caaea  of 
elder  abuse,  conducting  research  on  this 
problem,  training  hundreds  of  persons  in 
how  to  handle  such  cases,  and  dnifting  and 
lobbying  for  mandatory  reporting  legisla- 
tion. This  experience  has  led  to  conclude 
that  there  are  four  basic  types  of  elder 
abuse  victims,  as  follows; 

1.  The  competent/consenting  person.  Le, 
the  person  who  is  mentally  competent  aitd 
consents  to  receiving  help  with  the  problem; 

2.  The  competent/non-consenting  person, 
i.e.,  the  person  who  is  mentally  competent, 
but  either  will  not  admit  that  there  is  a 
problem  or  will  admit  it,  but  in  either  case 
will  not  accept  any  help  with  the  problem; 

3.  The  incompetent  person,  i.e..  the  person 
who  is  not  mentally  competent  and  as  a 
result  Is  unable  to  understand  the  nature  or 
consequences  of  the  harm  being  done  to 
them  and  therefore  does  not  seek  help:  and 

4.  The  emergency  case,  i.e.,  the  case  in 
which  the  person  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
death  or  serious  physical,  mental  or  finan- 
cial harm. 

Of  these  four  client  tsrpes.  the  competent/ 
non-consenting  and  itK»mpetent  clients 
make  up  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  re- 
ported to  us.  Thus,  the  most  common  case* 
involve  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  The  victim  rarely  reports  the  problem; 

2.  Access  to  the  aUeged  victim  is  difficult 
or  Impossible  to  gain  initially: 

3.  When  and  if  access  is  gained,  the  al- 
leged victim  will  not  admit  that  there  is  a 
problem  and/or  will  not  accept  offers  of  as- 
sistance: 

4.  The  victim  is  living  with  the  abuser, 
who  is  a  family  member  or  caretaker 

5.  The  victim  tielieves  that  little  or  noth- 
ing can  be  done  to  heU>; 

6.  The  victim  fears  that  nursing  home 
placement  is  the  only  alternative  and  Is  op- 
posed to  that  alternative: 

7.  Flexible  services  which  meet  the  actual 
needs  of  the  victim  are  rarely  available: 

8.  Some  victims  are  In  need  of  guardians, 
and  frequently  no  one  is  available  to  serve 
in  that  capacity: 

9.  The  abuser  frequently  has  a  drlnklnc 
problem  which  is  a  direct  cause  of  the 
abuse: 

10.  The  abuser  needs  counaellng  on  bow  to 
deal  with  her  feelings  about  and  actloas 
toward  the  victim:  and 

U.  The  abuse  has  been  occurring  for  an 
extended  period  of  time. 

These  characteristics  are  Illustrated  by  a 
case  I  was  called  about  just  last  week.  A 
woman  in  her  70's  lives  alone  and  is  bedrid- 
den much  of  the  time.  She  can  get  around 
her  house  with  the  aid  of  a  walker,  but  only 
with  great  difficulty.  She  has  a  homemaker 
seven  (7)  days  a  week  to  help  with  cooking, 
housekeeping  and  grocery  shopping.  The 
visiting  nurse  agency  now  refuses  to  see  her 
because  she  wUl  not  follow  the  medical  plan 
they  have  prescribed  for  her.  and  because 
they  fear  the  woman's  daughter.  The 
woman's  son  has  been  appotnted'oonaerva- 
tor  to  handle  her  financial  affain  due  to 
her  advanced  age  and  physica]  incapacity. 
The  woman's  daughter  visits  her  two  or 
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three  times  a  week,  and  this  virtually 
always  results  in  verbal  abuse  and  fequently 
in  physical  abuse.  She  has  beaten  her 
mother  repeatedly.  At  least  on  one  occas- 
sion  she  pushed  her  mother  into  the  bath- 
tub and  then  threw  scalding  hot  water  on 
her.  This  abuse  has  gone  on  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  son  and  other  family  members 
know  of  the  daughter's  actions,  but  main- 
tain tiiat  there  Is  nothing  they  can  do  about 
her.  They  all  fear  her  reactions,  and  they 
all  agree  she  needs  psychiatric  help.  She 
hysterically  refuses  to  discuss  that  alterna- 
tive. The  elderly  victim  of  this  abuse  will 
not  go  to  the  hospital  to  receive  needed 
treatment  because  the  daughter  teUs  her 
that  the  doctors  Just  want  to  put  her  in  a 
nursing  home.  The  woman  refuses  to  con- 
sider placement  in  a  nursing  home.  And.  the 
woman  will  not  agree  to  seek  a  restraining 
order  against  the  daughter  to  keep  her  out 
of  her  home,  nor  will  she  file  criminal  as- 
sault charges  against  her.  Thus,  she  admits 
that  she  Is  being  abused,  but  she  refuses  to 
consent  to  take  any  action  to  prevent  fur- 
ther harm.  Because  she  is  mentally  compe- 
tent, she  has  the  legal  right  to  adopt  this 
course  of  action.  Until  she  moves  from  being 
a  competent/ nonconsenting  person  to  being 
a  competent/consenting  person,  little  can  be 
done  to  help  her. 

Thus,  our  actual  experience  in  the  past 
three  years  has  convinced  us  tliat  the  prob- 
lem of  elder  abuse  Is  Indeed  a  major  prob- 
lem and  one  which  we  can  no  longer  ignore. 
As  I  stated  in  my  testimony  before  this 
Committee  in  June,  1980  in  Washington, 
D.C..  we  have  encountered  cases  of  severe 
beatings,  sexual  abuse,  major  financial  ex- 
ploitation and  some  deaths  of  older  persons. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  elder 
abuse  is  a  national  tragedy  and  that  we  are 
far  from  dealing  adequately  with  it. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  four  major  studies  on 
elder  abuse  have  been  conducted,  as  follows: 

1.  "Elder  Abuse  in  Massachusetts:  A 
Survey  of  Professionals  and  Paraprofession- 
als"  by  Legal  Research  and  Services  for  the 
Elderly,  Boston: 

2.  "The  Battered  Elder  Syndrome"  by 
Block  and  Slnnott; 

3.  "A  Study  of  Maltreatment  of  the  Elder- 
ly and  Other  Vulnerable  Adults"  by  Doug- 
lass and  Hickey;  and 

4.  "Abuse  of  the  Hderly  by  Informal  Care 
Providers:  Practice  and  Research  Issues"  by 
Lau  and  Kosberg. 

Margaret  O'Rourke  of  Legal  Research  and 
Services  for  the  Elderly  has  prepared  an 
analysis  of  these  four  studies.  The  following 
Is  her  statement  of  the  conclusions  which 
can  be  drawn  from  those  studies: 

The  research  which  has  been  done  thus 
far  and  the  thousands  of  cases  which  are  al- 
ready uncovered  each  year  clearly  point  out 
the  need  for  federal,  state  and  local  action. 

On  the  federal  level,  four  actions  are  re- 
quired, now. 

1.  Federal  legislation  is  needed  which  pro- 
vides financial  Incentives  to  the  states  to 
pass  mandatory  elder  abuse  reporting  and 
handling  legislation; 

2.  Research  funds  are  vital  to  enable  medi- 
cal, mental  health,  legal  and  social  science 
researchers  to  conduct  much  more  analysis 
of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  elder  abuse 
problem; 

3.  Model  project  funds  are  vitally  needed 
to  develop  more  elder  abuse  response  tech- 
niques: and 

4.  Current  health,  social,  mental  health 
and  legal  services  must  not  be  cut  back  or 
eliminated  for  the  very  vulnerable  victims 
of  elder  abuse,  neglect  and  exploitation. 
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This  is  no  time  to  go  back  to  reliance  on 
private  charity  to  help  the  needy;  it  didn't 
work  in  the  1800's;  it  didn't  work  in  the 
early  1900's;  and  it  definitely  won't  work 
when  double  digit  inflation  turns  middle 
income  persons  into  low  income  persons. 

Statkhknt  bt  Hon.  Mario  Biaggi 
eldkr  abusk 

I  am  especially  privileged  to  convene  this 
hearing  this  morning.  The  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  feels  honored  to  have 
been  asked  to  conduct  this  hearing  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  First  National  Conference 
on  Abuse  of  Older  Persons.  In  addition  to 
being  chairman  of  today's  hearing,  I  serve 
as  an  original  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  and  chairman  of  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Services.  I  extend  a  warm 
greeting  from  our  illustrious  full  committee 
chairman.  Senator  Claude  Pepper. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  a 
new  colleague  In  Congress,  but  by  no  means 
a  new  friend  of  the  elderly,  Barney  Frank. 
In  the  few  short  months  that  B&mey  has 
served  in  the  House,  he  has  made  a  distinct- 
ly favorable  impression  upon  his  colleagues 
on  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
and  we  know  he  will  have  much  to  contrib- 
ute. 

It  was  almost  one  year  ago  that  I  conduct- 
ed a  hearing  in  my  home  city  of  New  York 
on  the  topic  of  elder  abuse— or  "granny 
bashing"  as  some  newspapers  call  it.  At  that 
time,  I  referred  to  that  problem  as.  'a  bur- 
geoning national  scandal".  We  reconvene 
another  hearing  today  and  find  the  same 
situation  is  still  as  grave  as  before  but  we 
have  Improved  considerably  in  our  abilities 
to  both  diagnose  and  understand  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  will  release  a  maior 
report  on  elderly  abuse.  It  will  represent  the 
culmination  of  a  three-year-long  committee 
investigation  which  includes  my  hearing 
and  one  held  in  this  great  city  in  June  of 
1979.  It  will  be  a  precedent-setting  docu- 
ment which  will  impact  greatly  on  future 
policy  directions  which  Congress  will  take  to 
cope  with  the  problem  of  elder  abuse. 

Numerous  surveys  were  conducted  as  part 
of  this  report  and  I  would  like  to  present 
one  which  especially  caught  my  attention. 
It  was  a  survey  of  22  police  chiefs  from 
major  metropolitan  areas  representing  some 
27  million  people.  Their  responses  revealed 
the  following: 

64%  said  their  officers  had  encoimtered 
situations  where  family  members  had  phys- 
ically abused  or  grossly  neglected  their  elder 
relatives; 

Nearly  1/3  of  the  police  chiefs  indicated 
that  this  type  of  abuse  occurs  frequently 
within  their  Jurisdictions: 

Another  50%  of  the  police  chiefs  said  they 
had  encountered  situations  where  family 
members  have  financially  abused  their 
loved  ones. 

The  special  Interest  I  have  in  this  survey 
stems  in  part  from  an  earlier  vocation  I  en- 
Joyed— ttiat  as  a  police  officer  for  23  years 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  While  serving  in 
this  capacity,  I  saw  firsthand  the  problems 
of  domestic  violence.  The  significance  of 
this  survey  is  that  it  proves  clearly  that 
elder  abuse  is  on  the  rise  in  America.  One 
should  note  that  this  survey  represents  re- 
ported cases  of  elder  abuse.  Many  thou- 
sands of  older  people  fall  to  report  acts  of 
violence  pert>etrated  against  them  by  family 
members  because  of  love— or  fear  or  repris- 
al. I  recall  testimony  presented  at  my  New 
York  hearing  by  a  police  officer  who  told 
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the  grotesque  tale  of  a  78  year  old  woman 
who  was  beaten  and  robbed  by  her  36  year 
old  grandson.  These  actions  took  place  over 
a  two  year  period  and  resulted  in  the 
woman  being  hospitalized  on  seven  occa- 
sions. She  refused  to  have  her  grandson  ar- 
rested and  had  it  not  been  for  witnesses  who 
saw  the  beatings,  she  might  never  have  re- 
ported the  case.  Fortunately  for  the  woman 
and  society,  her  grandson  was  arrested,  con- 
victed and  sentenced  for  a  three  to  seven 
year  period. 

Elder  abuse  is  basically  broken  down  into 
four  primary  categories: 

Physical— including  beatings. 

Psychological— verbal  abuse  and  threats. 

Material— theft  of  property  or  money. 

Violation  of  rights— coerced  entry  into 
nursing  homes. 

Reasons  for  why  acts  of  elder  abuse  are 
committed  vary.  At  our  hearings  we  learned 
that  a  primary  contribution  was  economic 
stress  placed  on  families.  The  cost  of  caring 
for  an  older  relative,  especially  the  cost  of 
medical  care  not  covered  by  medicare  or 
medicaid  has  skyrocketed.  These  extra  costs 
place  a  burden  on  the  family  budget  which 
creates  tension  in  the  home  which  can  be 
translated  into  violence  against  the  elderly 
famUy  member. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  sponsoring 
agency  of  this  conference,  the  Boston  Legal 
Research  and  Services  for  the  Elderly,  indi- 
cated that  the  typical  victim  of  domestic 
violence  was  a  frail.  75  year  old  woman.  Fur- 
thermore, 84%  of  the  abusers  were  relatives 
and  75%  of  the  victims  lived  with  their 
abusers. 

The  Federal  response  to  this  national 
scandal  has  at  best  been  Inadequate.  Con- 
gress, in  1980.  came  very  close  to  enacting 
legislation  which  would  have  provided  funds 
for  shelters  to  aid  victims  of  elder  abuse. 
One  of  the  very  first  bills  I  sponsored  in  the 
new  Congress  was  H.R.  1007— a  virtually 
identical  bill,  providing  aid  to  victims  of 
elder  abuse.  In  addition.  I  call  for  the  fol- 
lowing legislative  actions  to  be  taken  by  this 
Congress: 

Passage  of  H.R.  769,  legislation  to  provide 
for  programs  of  identification,  prevention 
and  treatment  of  elder  abuse,  neglect  and 
exploitation.  The  bill  would  also  establish  a 
National  Center  on  Adult  Abuse.  It  would 
encourage  States  to  enact  mandatory  re- 
porting laws  on  elder  abuse,  something 
which  only  14  States  have. 

Passage  of  legislation  to  provide  a  mean- 
ingful tax  credit  for  families  who  care  for 
an  older  relative  for  those  costs,  expecially 
medical  which  are  not  covered  by  another 
Federal  program. 

Passage  of  legislation  to  expand  home 
health  and  respite  care  coverage  under 
medicare. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  urge  that  the  up- 
coming White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
stddress  this  issue  and  offer  definitive  rec- 
ommendations for  prevention. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  the  expert 
testimony  provided  by  the  conference  par- 
ticipants and  especially  look  forward  to  re- 
ceiving your  recommendations.  At  the  time 
of  last  year's  hearing,  I  considered  this  to  be 
a  pioneer  type  of  effort.  This  type  of  envi- 
ronment is  not  new  to  me.  In  1969,  when  I 
first  began  my  term  in  Congress.  I  authored 
the  First  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act— pioneer  legislative  initiative 
which  became  law  five  years  later  and  today 
remains  a  vital  Federal  program.  Now. 
twelve  years  later,  I  find  myself  as  the 
author  of  the  First  Domestic  Violence  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  Act  of  the  97th  Con- 
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gress.  I  can  only  hope  for  similar  results.  We 
can  no  longer  consider  the  issue  of  domestic 
violence  against  the  elderly  to  be  a  private 
matter.  It  Is  a  public  policy  issue  of  great 
concern  and  we  should  pledge  our  most  de- 
termined efforts  to  end  the  scourge  of  do- 
mestic violence  against  the  elderly.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BATTLINO  INFLATION  ON  THE 
HOME  FRONT 
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MILITARY  RETIREMENT  PAY 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
reintroducing  a  bill  today  to  help 
those  older  military  retirees  disadvan- 
taged by  the  current  retirement  pay 
system. 

Prior  to  1958.  military  retirement 
pay  was  based  directly  on  the  active 
duty  pay  scale;  50  percent  of  active 
duty  pay  for  those  who  had  served  20 
years,  75  percent  for  those  who  had 
served  30  years.  Then  Congress 
changed  the  law,  instituting  a  system 
of  cost-of-living  increases.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  has  resulted  in  serious  in- 
equalities in  retirement  pay  between 
those  who  retired  when  different  pay 
scales  were  in  effect. 

Particularly  hard  hit  have  been 
those  who  retired  before  1965.  These 
men  and  women  had  joined  and  served 
in  our  Armed  Forces,  in  many  cases 
risking  their  lives,  in  the  expectation 
of  a  comfortable  retirement.  Instead, 
today,  because  of  continued  inflation, 
many  of  them  can  only  barely  afford 
the  minimal  comforts  of  life. 

My  bUI  would  help  them.  It  calls  for 
a  one-time  recomputation  to  basic 
rates  of  pay  in  effect  when  the  bill  be- 
comes law.  for  those  85  years  of  age  or 
older,  and  disability  retirees  with  a 
rating  of  30  percent  or  more. 

The  retirees  in  this  category  do  not 
seek  a  windfall  or  a  handout,  only 
what  they  expected  when  they  began 
the  service  of  their  coimtry.  Prom 
1858  to  1958,  retirement  pay  based  on 
active-duty  pay  was  a  principal  attrac- 
tion of  military  service.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  the  shock  they  felt  by  those 
who  had  served  15  or  20  years  when 
Congress  changed  the  retirement 
system— a  system  which  they  had  been 
promised  and  on  which  they  had 
counted. 

Again  this  session  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  raise  defense  spending.  But 
we  should  not  forget  those  who  have 
already  served  in  the  defense  of  our 
Nation.  I  hope  that  we  can  pass  legis- 
lation in  this  Congress  that  would  give 
these  older  and  disabled  retirees  the 
income  they  need  and  deserve  in 
return  for  the  many  years  of  dedicated 
service  which  they  have  provided  our 
country.* 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
approximately  1  month  ago  President 
Reagan  unveiled  his  economic  recov- 
ery program  to  us.  Since  then,  the 
Congressional  Record  has  been  filled 
with  bipartisan  endorsements  of  his 
basic  proposals.  usuaUy  cloaked  in 
terms  of  aU  Americans  "sharing"  in 
the  sacrifices  that  will  have  to  be 
made. 

Despite  these  endorsements  and  de- 
spite the  promises  of  sharing  budget 
cuts,  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee today  has  the  audacity  to  actu- 
ally propose  a  7.3-percent  increase  in 
1981  authorizations  over  1980  expendi- 
tures for  our  House  committees. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  un- 
controlled growth  of  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government  has  resulted  in 
the  inflation  which  has  been  the 
demise  of  the  American  economy.  And 
there  has  Ijeen  no  bigger  offender 
than  the  committee  expenses  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  it 
comes  to  Federal  spending. 

A  comparison  of  fiscal  year  1971 
Federal  Government  outlays  and  esti- 
mated fiscal  year  1981  outlays  demon- 
strates a  210-percent  increase  in  total 
Federal  spending  during  the  decade. 
Yet,  during  the  same  period  of  time 
expenditures  for  House  investigatory 
and  statutory  conunittees  have  in- 
creased by  a  whopping  450  percent- 
over  twice  as  fast  as  total  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

The  current  committee  proposal  for 
a  7.3-percent  increase  for  1981  will 
only  add  fuel  to  the  raging  fire  of  in- 
flation at  a  time  when  we  are  looking 
to  extinguish  that  fire. 

There  simply  is  no  more  logical 
place  to  begin  our  war  against  in- 
creased Grovemment  spending  and  in- 
flation than  with  our  own  committee 
expenses.  If  we  cannot  tighten  our 
own  belt,  how  can  we  expect  other 
Americans  to  make  sacrifices?  Clearly, 
at  least  a  10-percent  reduction  in  total 
conunittee  expenditures  over  1980 
levels  is  in  order. 

Please  note  that  I  have  said  a  10-per- 
cent reduction  in  conmiittee  expendi- 
tures, not  authorizations.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  about  making  1981 
authorizations  10  percent  less  than 
1980  authorizations  and  billing  that 
reduction  as  a  10-percent  cut  in  com- 
mittee expenses.  That  is  a  misrepre- 
sentation. 

A  10-percent  reduction  in  1981  au- 
thorizations over  1980  authorizations 
will  most  likely  lead  to  only  a  1.8-per- 
cent reduction  in  total  committee  ex- 
pendittires. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  pay  more  than  lipservlce  to  an  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  for  our  coun- 
try. If  we  are  to  commit  ourselves  to 
an  all-out  war  against  excess  Govern- 
ment spending  and  inflation,  let  the 
first  battleground  be  the  committee 
exi>ense8  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  strongly  endorse  at  least  a  10-per- 
cent reduction  in  total  committee  ex- 
penditures over  1980  levels.* 


GAO  LETTER  ON  FOSSIL 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OP  FLORIDA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  timely  letter  of  March  24  from  the 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes,  Milton  J.  Socolar.  on 
the  possible  shifting  of  Department  of 
Energy  fossil  demonstration  plant 
projects  to  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration. This  letter  was  requested  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Larry  Winn,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Development  and 
Applications,  the  Honorable  Hamilton 
Fish,  and  me. 

The  legal  opinions  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  concludes  that  legal  im- 
pediments do  exist  to  shifting  the 
fossil  energy  demonstration  projects 
from  the  Department  of  Einergy  to  the 
U.S.  Synthetics  Fuels  Corporation, 
which  would  require  enactment  of  leg- 
islation. The  letter  follows: 

CoMPTitoLun  GnmuL 

OF  TH«  UnITKD  StATKS. 

Wiuhinoton,  D.C..  March  24.  1981. 
Hon.  Don  Pdqda. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology.  House  of  Representative*. 

Deab  Mr.  Cbairiian:  By  letter  dated 
B4arch  4.  1981,  you  and  Congressmen  Larry 
Winn  and  Hamilton  Pish  submitted  a  joint 
request  for  our  legal  opinion  concerning  the 
possible  shifting  of  Department  of  Energy 
(Elnergy)  synthetic  fuels  commercial  demon- 
stration projects  to  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration (Corporation),  presumably  after 
the  President  determines  that  the  Corpora- 
tion is  established  and  fully  operational. 
Specifically,  you  inquired  whether  there  are 
legal  impediments  to  the  Corporation  as- 
simiing  the  Government's  obligations  under 
the  demonstration  contracts  to  which 
EInergy  is  now  a  party,  the  citations  to  the 
specific  provisions  of  law  constituting  im- 
pediments, if  any.  and  the  reasons  why  they 
may  be  impediments.  In  addition,  you  make 
specific  reference  to  five  projects,  namely, 
the  SRC-I.  SRC-II.  Memphis  Oas.  Conoco 
High-btu  gas  and  ICGG  High-btu  gas 
projects. 

As  you  know.  Energy  may  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  synthetic  fuels  commer- 
cial demonstration  projects  under  two  sepa- 
rate authorities:  (1)  the  Federal  Nonnudear 
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Enerty  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1974  (Nonnudear  Act),  u  amended.  42 
nJB.C.  iSMl  et  seo.  (1976  and  Supp.  UI): 
and  (2)  the  Defense  Production  Act  Amend- 
menU  of  1980.  Pub.  L.  No.  d«-294.  Title  I. 
Part  A,  approved  June  30,  1980.  94  Stat.  617. 
by  delesatlon  from  the  President  In  £xecu- 
Uve  Order  No.  12242.  45  Fed.  Reg.  65175 
(October  2.  1980).  In  addition,  these  types  of 
projects  have  been  funded  both  from  appro- 
priations from  the  Energy  Security  Reserve 
established  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1980.  Pub.  L.  No.  96-126. 
approved  November  27.  1979.  93  SUt.  954. 
970,  and  from  regular  appropriations  to 
Energy  from  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Treasury.  Because  of  these  factors,  we  have 
classified  the  synthetic  fuels  demonstration 
projects  Into  three  separate  categories, 
which  we  treat  separately,  because  the  po- 
tential legal  Impediments  affecting  the 
transfer  of  projects  to  the  Corporation 
differ  for  the  three  arrangements.  The  cate- 
gories are: 

(1)  Projects  receiving  financial  assistance 
from  Energy  pursuant  to  the  Nonnuclear 
Act  out  of  appropriations  from  the  General 
Fund  of  the  Treasury, 

(2)  Projects  receiving  financial  assistance 
from  Energy  pursuant  to  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Amendments  of  1980  out  of  ap- 
propriations from  the  Energy  Security  Re- 
serve; and 

(3)  Projects  receiving  financial  assistance 
from  Energy  pursuant  to  the  Nonnuclear 
Act  out  of  appropriations  from  the  Energy 
Security  Reserve. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  all  of  the  five 
projects  referred  to  in  your  letter  are  in  cat- 
egory (1). 

In  view  of  the  time  constraints  we  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  the  views  of  Energy 
or  other  elements  of  the  Administration  on 
the  questions  posed.  Nevertheless,  subject 
to  that  caveat,  we  have  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

(1)  Legal  impediments  exist  to  shifting 
projects  in  category  (1)  from  Energy  to  the 
Corporation,  which  require  enactment  of 
legislation: 

(2)  Adequate  legal  provisions  have  already 
been  made  in  contemplation  of  an  orderly 
transition  to  the  Corporation  of  projects  In 
category  (2):  and 

(3)  The  major  transition  issues  have  been 
addressed  and  guidelines  statutorily  estab- 
lished for  projects  in  category  (3). 

DISCUSSION 

We  believe  that  it  is  necessary  both  that 
Energy  have  authority  to  transfer  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  that  the  Corporation  have 
authority  to  assume  the  transferred  respon- 
sibilities associated  with  the  synthetic  fuels 
demonstration  projects  before  a  transfer 
can  be  legally  made.  Accordingly,  we  ad- 
dress the  authority  of  Energy  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Corporation.  In  addition, 
throughout  the  discussion  we  quote  the 
more  significant  provisions  of  law.  as  re- 
quested, in  order  to  be  its  specific  as  practi- 
cable to  facilitate  the  development  of  legis- 
lation by  the  Congress,  if  desired. 

ADTHOHITY  OF  BITEKGY  TO  TRANSFTR  PROJBCT 
RKSPOIfSIBILmES 

The  Department  of  Energy  is  authorized 
to  use  various  forms  of  Federal  assistance 
and  participation  "to  establish  and  vig- 
orously conduct  a  comprehensive,  national 
program  of  basic  and  applied  research  and 
development,  including  but  not  limited  to 
demonstrations  of  practical  applications,  of 
all  potentially  beneficial  energy  sources  and 
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utilization  technologies  *  *  *."  Subsection 
3(bKl)  of  the  Nonnuclear  Act,  42  U.S.C. 
8  5902(bKl).*  Of  course,  these  energy 
sources  and  utilization  technologies  include 
those  associated  with  synthetic  fuels. 

The  authorized  forms  of  Federal  assist- 
ance and  participation  Include,  but  are  not 
limited  to.  Joint  Federal-industry  corpora- 
tions; contractual  arrangements  with  non- 
Pederal  participants;  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  Federally  owned 
facilities;  Federal  purchases  or  guaranteed 
price  of  the  products  of  demonstration 
plants;  Federal  loans  to  non-Federal  enti- 
ties; Incentives  to  Indlvidusil  inventors;  and 
Federal  loan  guarantees  and  commitments 
for  alternative  fuel  demonstration  facilities. 
Subsection  7(a)  of  the  Nonnuclear  Act.  as 
amended,  42  U.S.C.  §5906  (1976  and  Supp. 
III). 

The  forms  of  Federal  assistance  for  syn- 
thetic fuels  projects  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion 305(b)(lKA)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  (Defense  Production  Act),  as 
added  by  the  Defense  Production  Act 
Amendments  of  1980,  94  Stat.  619,  classified 
to  50  U.S.C.  App.  §2095(bKl)(A),  include 
contracts  for  purchases  of,  or  commitments 
to  purchase,  synthetic  fuel  for  Government 
use  for  defense  needs:  loan  guarantees;  and 
loans. 

In  pursuing  its  objectives.  Energy  must  co- 
ordinate nonnuclear  programs  with  the 
heads  of  relevant  FederaJ  agencies  in  order 
to  minimize  unnecessary  duplication  of  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  research  facilities.  42 
U.S.C.  §  5903a.  Aside  from  coordination, 
however,  the  Congress  directed  that: 

"In  the  exercise  of  his  responsibilities  *  *  • 
I  the  Secretary  of  Energy}  shall  utiluse,  with 
their  content,  to  the  fullest  extent  he  deter- 
mines advisable  the  technical  and  manage- 
ment capabilities  of  other  executive  agencies 
having  faculties,  personnel,  or  other  re- 
sources which  can  assist  or  advantageously 
be  expanded  to  assist  in  carrying  out  such 
responsibilities.  The  [Secretary]  shall  con- 
sult with  the  head  of  each  agency  with  re- 
spect to  such  faculties,  personnel,  or  other 
resources,  and  may  assign,  with  their  con- 
sent, specific  programs  or  projects  in  energy 
research  and  development  as  appropriate. 
In  making  such  assignments  under  this  sub- 
section, the  head  of  each  such  agency  shall 
insure  that— 

"(1)  such  assignments  shall  be  In  addition 
to  and  not  detract  from  the  basic  mission  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  agency,  and 

"(2)  such  assignments  shaU  be  carried  out 
under  such  guidance  as  the  [Secretary] 
deems  appropriate."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Subsection  104(i)  of  the  Energy  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  42  U.S.C. 
!  5814(1). 

In  additlpn,  recent  relevant  Energy  appro- 
priation acts  have  included  the  foUowlng 
general  provision: 

"From  this  appropriation,  transfers  of 
sums  may  be  made  to  other  agencies  of  the 
government  for  the  performance  of  work  for 
which  this  appropriation  is  made."  (Empha- 
sis added. ) 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1980,  Pub.  L.  No.  96-126.  approved  Novem- 
ber 27,  1979.  93  SUt.  954.  973:  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1981.  Pub.  L. 
No.  96-514,  approved  December  12,  1980,  94 
Stat.  2957,  2976. 

Therefore,  in  general,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  does  have  authority  to  assign  to 
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other  executive  agencies,  with  their  consent, 
specific  programs  or  projects  In  energy  re- 
search and  development  8ls  appropriate. 
This  could  also  Include  transfer  of  related 
Energy  funds. 

We  have  limited  this  conclusion  to  "In 
general,"  because  we  are  aware  of  at  least 
one  exception.  The  exception  is  Energy's  au- 
thority to  provide  Federal  loan  guarantees 
and  commitments  for  alternative  fuel  (in- 
cluding synthetic  fuels)  demonstration  facu- 
lties under  section  19  of  the  Nonnuclear 
Act,  since  subsection  (q)  thereof  provides: 

"No  part  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  section  shaU  be  transferred  to  any 
other  agency  or  authority,  except  pursuant 
to  Act  of  Congress  enacted  after  [February 
25,  19781."  42  U.S.C.  §  5919(q)  (Supp.  III). 

As  a  minimum,  none  of  the  five  projects 
listed  In  the  first  paragraph  of  your  letter 
should  be  affected  by  the  exception  In  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Nonnuclear  Act.  Although  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
funding  arrangements  In  detaU.  It  is  our  un- 
derstanding that  none  of  the  five  projects 
received  Federal  loan  guarantees.  Rather, 
each  is  in  the  nature  of  a  joint  venture, 
funded  in  part  by  Energy  and  in  part  by  pri- 
vate Industry  through  cooperative  agree- 
ments. 

AUTHORITY  OF  CORPORATION  TO  ASSUME 
TRANSrERREI)  PROJECT  RESPONSIBIUTIES 

Even  though  Energy  can.  in  general, 
assign  programs  or  projects  to  "other  execu- 
tive agencies,"  the  other  agency  must  have 
authority  to  assume  the  project  obUgations 
assigned  and  to  undertake  their  Implemen- 
tation. 

We  therefore  now  turn  particularly  to  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  Act  of  1980  (Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  Act)**,  which  is  Part  B  of 
Title  I  of  the  Energy  Security  Act,  Pub.  L. 
No.  96-294.  approved  June  30,  1980,  94  SUt. 
633.  classified  to  42  U.S.C.  8  8702  et  seq. 

We  have  identified  several  provisions  of 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  Act  which 
could  Impede  the  transfer  of  Energy  syn- 
thetic fuels  commercial  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  the  Corporation,  in  the  absence  of 
other  legislation  authorizing  the  transfers. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  an  objective  Is 
continued  Federal  assistance  to  and  partici- 
pation in  such  projects  comparable  to  the 
extent  and  manner  which  now  exists. 

The  first  concern  is  the  sUtus  and  rela- 
tionship of  the  Corporation  to  the  Federal 
Government,  since  Eiiergy's  authority  to 
assign  specific  programs  or  projects  Is  limit- 
ed to  "other  executive  agencies"  and  Ener- 
gy's authority  to  transfer  appropriated 
funds  is  limited  to  "other  agencies  of  the 
government."  We  doubt  that  the  Corpora- 
tion can  satisfy  either  category  for  the  pur- 
poses here. 

Congress  identified  the  Corporation  in  its 
"Findings  and  Purpose"  provision  In  subsec- 
tion 100(b)(2KC)  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act,  supra,  94  SUt.  617.  classified  to  42 
U.S.C.  § 8701(b)(2)(C).  as  "a  Federal  entity 
of  limited  duration  formed  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  undertake  synthetic  fuel 
projects."  The  seven  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Subsection 
116(aH2)  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion Act,  supra.  94  SUt.  636.  classified  to  42 
U.S.C.  J8712(aK2).  The  primary  source  of 


'autioiu  are  to  the  1976  edition  of  the  United 
States  Code  unlea*  otherwise  indicated. 


••Any  references  to  "the  Act"  In  this  portion  of 
the  discussion  only  are  to  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration Act. 
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Corporation  funds  Is  the  Issuance  of  notes 
or  other  obligations  of  the  Corporation 
"solely  to  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
acting  by  and  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury"  in  an  authorized  aggregate  prin- 
cipal amount  of  $20  bUllon  plus  potential 
future  additional  authorizations  not  to 
exceed  $68  billion.  Subsections  151(a)(1)  and 
126(0(11)  of  the  Act,  supra.  94  SUt.  667  and 
649.  classified  to  42  U.S.C.  M  8751(a)(1)  and 
8722(cKll).  And  "[alll  contracts  and  instru- 
ments of  the  Corporation  to  provide,  or  pro- 
viding, for  financial  assistance  shall  be  gen- 
eral obligations  of  the  United  SUtes  backed 
by  its  full  faith  and  credit."  Subsection 
131(c)  of  the  Act.  supra,  94  SUt.  655,  classi- 
fied to  42  U.S.C.  S  8731(c). 

Nevertheless,  in  general,  the  "Directors, 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  Corporation 
ShaU  not  be  subject  to  any  law  of  the  United 
SUtes  relating  to  governmental  employ- 
ment." Subsection  117(c)  of  the  Act,  supra, 
94  SUt.  638.  classified  to  42  U.S.C.  58713(c). 
In  addition,  subsection  175(g)  of  the  Act, 
supra,  94  SUt.  677,  classified  to  42  U.S.C. 
58775(g),  provides  that: 

"Except  to  the  extent  expressly  provided 
herein,  the  Corporation  shaU  not  be  deemed 
to  be  an  agency  of  the  United  SUtes  or  an 
instrumentality  of  the  United  SUtes." 

Furthermore,  subsection  175(a)  of  the  Act, 
supra,  94  SUt.  676.  classified  to  42  U.S.C. 
58775(a).  provides  that: 

'No  Federal  law  shall  apply  to  the  Corpo- 
ration as  if  it  were  an  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  SUtes,  except  as  ex- 
pressly provided  In  (the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  Act]." 

In  neither  case  Is  there  express  provision 
authorizing  treatment  of  the  Corporation  as 
an  "executive  agency"  for  the  purposes  of 
transferring  authority  over  Federally  assist- 
ed projects  to  it  or  as  an  "agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment"  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  re- 
lated appropriated  funds  to  it. 

Moreover,  there  are  provisions  which  may 
preclude,  or  at  least  discourage,  such  trans- 
fer or  reassignment  of  responsibUities.  Sub- 
section 119(b)  of  the  Act,  supra,  94  SUt. 
639-640,  classified  to  42  U.S.C.  5  8715(b), 
provides: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  President  and  any  other  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  not 
make  any  delegation  to  the  Chairman,  the 
Board  of  Directors,  or  the  Corporation  of 
any  power,  function,  or  authority  not  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  except  where  such  delegation  is  pursu- 
ant to  an  authority  in  law  which  expressly 
makes  reference  to  this  section. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1977  (5 
D.S.C.  901  et  seq.)  shaU  not  apply  to  author- 
ize the  transfer  to  the  Corporation  of  any 
power,  function,  or  authority." 

Thus  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  Act 
prohlblU  transfers  of  power,  functions  or 
authority  to  the  Corporation  by  means  of 
either  delegation  or  use  of  a  reorganization 
plan. 

In  light  of  these  provisions,  we  believe  the 
sUtus  and  relationship  of  the  Corporation 
to  the  Federal  Government  require  that  the 
transfer  of  Energy  synthetic  fuels  commer- 
cial demonstration  proJecU  to  the  Corpora- 
tion be  accomplished  by  legislation. 

Secondly,  under  existing  law.  no  transfers 
may  be  made  to  the  Corporation  without  its 
consent.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  assign  specific  programs  or  proj- 
ects even  to  "other  executive  agencies"  is 
only  "with  their  consent."  42  U.S.C. 
55814(1).  In  addition,  under  section  168  of 
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the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  Act.  supra 
94  SUt.  672-673.  classified  to  42  U.S.C. 
58768,  the  Corporation  "shall  be  liable  for 
contract  claims  only  If  such  claims  are  based 
upon  a  written  contract  to  which  the  Corpo- 
ration Is  an  executing  party." 

The  objectives  of  Energy,  particiUarly 
under  the  Nonnuclear  Act.  may  not  coincide 
with  those  of  the  Corporation.  Section  125 
of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  Act, 
supra,  94  SUt.  644,  classified  to  42  U.S.C. 
58721,  esUbllshes  "a  national  goal  of 
achieving  a  synthetic  fuel  production  capa- 
bUlty  equivalent  to  at  least  500,000  barreU 
per  day  of  crude  oU  by  1987  and  of  at  least 
2,000,000  barrels  per  day  of  crude  oil  by 
1992,  from  domestic  resources.""  In  addition, 
subsection  131(bK2)  of  the  Act,  supra,  94 
SUt.  655,  classified  to  42  UJ8.C.  §8731,  pro- 
vides in  part: 

"The  proposal  selected  for  financial  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  any  solicitation  shaU  be 
that  proposal  which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  is  most  advantageous  In 
meeting  the  national  synthetic  fuel  produc- 
tion goal  esUblished  under  section  125." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

"Consequently,  it  may  not  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  the  Corporation  would  wUllngly 
assume  responslbUlty  for  aU  synthetic  fuels 
commercial  demonstration  proJecU  hereto- 
fore financiaUy  assisted  by  Energy  if  they 
are  not  viewed  as  ""most  advantageous  in 
meeting  the  national  synthetic  fuel  produc- 
tion goal." 

Thirdly,  "the  Corporation  shaU  not  pro- 
vide any  financial  assistance  except  as  spe- 
clflcaUy  permitted  *  •  *."  Subsection 
171(a)(2)  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion Act,  supra,  94  SUt.  673.  classified  to  42 
U.S.C.  58771(aK2).  Subsection  131(bH2)  of 
that  Act,  supra,  94  SUt.  655,  classified  to  42 
U.S.C.  58731(b)(2),  requires  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  give  preference  In  the  selection 
for  financial  assistance  to: 

"(A)  the  proposal  which  represents  the 
least  commitment  of  financial  assistance  by 
the  Corporation  and  the  lowest  unit  produc- 
tion cost  within  a  given  technological  proc- 
ess, taking  into  account  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  anticipated  synthetic  fuels 
products:  and 

■"(B)  In  determining  the  relative  commit- 
ment of  the  Corporation,  In  decreasing 
order  of  priority— 

"(1)    price    guarantees,    purchase    agree- 
ments, or  loan  guarantees: 
"(11)  loans;  and 
"(ill)  joint-ventures." 

In  addition,  subsection  131(p)  of  the  Act. 
supra,  94  SUt.  657.  classified  to  42  U.S.C. 
5  8731(p).  provides: 

""The  Corporation  shall  not  award  finan- 
cial assistance  In  the  form  of  loans  •  *  *  or 
Joint  ventures  •  •  •  unless  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors determines  that  neither  price  guar- 
antees, purchase  agreements,  nor  loan  guar- 
antees wlU  adequately  support  the  construc- 
tion arid  operation  of  the  synthetic  fuel 
project  or  wUl  restrict  the  avaUable  partici- 
pants for  such  project." 

The  Nonnuclear  Act  does  not  provide  such 
financial  assistance  priorities.  For  example, 
it  is  our  understanding  that  each  of  the  five 
projects  referred  to  above  and  In  your  letter 
is  In  the  nature  of  a  Joint  venture,  the  form 
of  financial  assistance  given  the  lowest  pri- 
ority under  the  Corporation's  governing 
law.  These  sUtutory  priorities  In  the  award- 
ing of  financial  assistance  may  prevent  the 
Corporation  from  continued  funding  of  any 
of  these  proJecU  should  they  be  transferred 
to  the  Corporation. 

Moreover,  even  if  the  Corporation  should 
overcome  the  sUtutory  hurdles  of  the  fund- 
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Ing  priorities  and  decide  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  a  project  through  the  form  of 
a  joint  venture,  the  proJecU  transferred 
may  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  particular 
sUtutory  requlremenu  under  which  the 
Corporation  may  provide  financial  assist- 
ance through  a  Joint  venture.  For  example, 
subsection  136(a)  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  Act,  supra,  94  SUt.  662,  classi- 
fied to  42  U.8.C.  5  8736(a),  provides.  In  part, 
that: 

"*  *  *  the  Corporation  shaU  not  flnaooe 
more  than  60  per  centum  of  the  total  costs 
of  the  synthetic  fuel  project  module,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Corporation  as  of  the  date  of 
execution  of  the  Joint  venture  agreement." 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  is  funding  far  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  total  cosU  for  one  or  more  of 
the  five  projects  referred  to  in  your  letter. 

Lastly,  there  may  be  other  provisions  of 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  C^orporation  Act  which 
confUct  with  particular  clauses  In  the  indi- 
vidual agreemenU  associated  with  proJecU 
desired  to  be  transferred  from  the  authority 
of  Energy  to  the  C^orporatlon.  We  have  not 
examined  these  Individual  agreemenU.  One 
example  where  further  attention  may  be  di- 
rected is  In  the  area  of  patent  provisions.  In 
light  of  the  discussion  above,  however,  it 
nmy  weU  be  that  these  transfers  may  neces- 
slUte  a  fairly  comprehensive  renegotiation 
of  existing  project  agreements. 

IMPACT  ON  DIPP^iKNT  CATEGORIES  OP  PROJBCTS 

The  situation  discussed  above  applies 
most  appropriately  to  projects  we  have  clas- 
sified as  category  (1),  that  is,  proJecU  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  from  Energy 
pursuant  to  the  Nonnuclear  Act  out  of  ap- 
propriations from  the  General  Fund  of  the 
TrMsury.  It  is  our  understanding  that  aU  of 
the  five  projects  mentioned  In  your  letter 
are  in  category  ( 1 ).  We  beUeve  the  legal  im- 
pediments described  require  the  enactment 
of  legislation  before  category  (1)  projects 
may  be  shifted  from  Energy  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

ProJecU  funded  by  Energy  through  the 
Energy  Security  Reserve  are  in  a  different 
sUtus.  because  of  the  enactment  of  other 
sUtutory  provisions  addressing  their  trans- 
fer to  the  Corporation.  This  includes  both 
category  (2)  proJecU,  which  receive  finan- 
cial assistance  from  Energy  purstiant  to  the 
Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of 
1980  out  of  appropriations  from  the  Energy 
Security  Reserve,  and  category  (3)  projects, 
which  receive  financial  assistance  from 
Energy  pursuant  to  the  Nonnuclear  Act  out 
of  appropriations  from  the  Energy  Security 
Reserve. 

An  understanding  of  the  use  of  appropri- 
ations to  Energy  from  the  Energy  Security 
Reserve  for  the  funding  of  projects  and  re- 
lated restrictions  and  activities  requires  an 
Integration  of  provisions  In  the  foUowlng 
sUtutes  under  the  heading  "Department  of 
Energy.  Alternative  Fuels  Production": 

Tlie  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1980.  Pub.  L.  No.  96-126.  approved  No- 
vember 27,  1979,  93  SUt.  954.  970-971; 

The  Supplemental  Appropriations  and 
Rescission  Act,  1980,  Pub.  L.  No.  96-304,  ap- 
proved July  8,  1980,  94  Stat.  857,  880-881; 
and 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1981,  Pub.  L.  No.  96-514.  approved  De- 
cember 12,  1980,  94  SUt.  2957.  2975. 

Additional  relevant  provisions  are  con- 
tained in  section  121  of  HJ.  Res.  610 
Making  Continuing  Appropriations  for  the 
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Fiacai  Tear  1081.  Pub.  L.  No.  96-369.  ap- 
proved October  1.  1980.  94  Stat.  1351.  1357- 
1358. 

The  most  significant  provision  for  our 
purposes  here  is  the  following  language 
from  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  and 
Resdaaion  Act,  1980.  supra.  94  SUt.  881: 

"Upon  the  establishment  of  a  United 
States  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation'  (the 
Corporation)  projects  or  actions  Initiated  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  with  appropri- 
ations under  this  head  [Department  of 
Energy.  Alternative  Fuels  Production]  shall 
transfer  to  the  Corporation  upon  a  Presi- 
dential determination  that  the  Corporation 
Is  fully  operational  and  upon  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, except  that  funds  obligated  for  feasi- 
bility studies,  cooperative  agreements,  pro- 
gram management,  and  projects  which  do 
not  meet  the  definitions  of  eligibility  for 
funding  as  synthetic  fuels  projects  in  the 
CorxMration  shall  remain  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy:  Provided,  That  ( 1 )  projects 
meeting  the  eligibility  criteria  for  funding 
by  the  Corporation  for  which  funding  has 
been  obligated  or  committed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  may  be  adopted  by  the  Cor- 
poration as  if  they  had  been  entered  into  by 
the  Corporation  (for  the  purposes  of  such 
transfers  only,  the  Corporation  shall  adopt 
the  terms  of  such  projects,  established  by 
the  Department  of  Energy,  using  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Department  of  Energy  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  Corporation  would 
otherwise  have  authority  to  do  so);  and  (2) 
accepted  proposals  for  loan  guarantees, 
price  supports,  and/or  purchase  commit- 
ments for  which  financial  assistance  is  not 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Energy  shall 
be  considered  as  responses  to  a  solicitation 
of  the  Corporation  to  the  extent  they  meet 
the  eligibility  criteria  for  funding  by  the 
Corporation. 

"Unexpended  balances  of  funds  obligated 
for  projects  shall  transfer  to  the  Corpora- 
tion to  the  extent  such  projects  and  activi- 
ties are  transferred  to  the  Corporation  as 
provided  herein. " 

It  is  evident  that  many  of  the  concerns 
earlier  pointed  out  regarding  project  trans- 
fers have  been  addressed  and  resolved  in  the 
foregoing  statutory  language  with  respect  to 
projects  funded  by  Energy  through  the 
Energy  Security  Reserve. 

We  believe  that  adequate  legal  provisions 
have  already  been  made  in  contemplation  of 
an  orderly  transition  to  the  Corporation  of 
projects  in  category  (2),  that  is,  projects  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  from  Energy 
pursuant  to  the  Defense  Production  Act 
Amendments  of  1980  out  of  appropriations 
from  the  Energy  Security  Reserve.  Aside 
from  the  above-quoted  language  from  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  and  Rescis- 
sion Act.  1980.  the  Defense  Production  Act 
Amendments  of  1980  contained  language  de- 
signed to  minimize  any  transfer  difficulties. 
Subsection  305(aKlKB)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  as  added  by  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Amendments  of  1980.  94  Stat. 
619,  classified  to  50  U.S.C.  App. 
§  2095<aX  1  KB),  specifically  sUtes  that: 

"The  President  shall  exercise  the  authori- 
ty granted  by  this  sectlcwi— 


"(111)  consistent  with  an  orderly  transition 
to  the  separate  authorities  established  pur- 
suant to  the  United  States  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  Act  of  1980." 

Consequently,  in  delegating  certain  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  in 
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Executive  Order  No.  12242  (September  30. 
1980),  including  those  relevant  here,  the 
President  included  the  following  provisions: 

"1-107.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  ex- 
ercise the  functions  delegated  to  him  under 
Section  305  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended,  in  the  manner  consist- 
ent with  an  orderly  transition  to  the  sepa- 
rate authorities  established  pursuant  to  the 
United  States  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
Act  of  1980,  as  provided  by  Section 
305(aHlKBKill)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended." 

"1-109.  No  new  awards  for  purchases  or 
commitments  for  financial  assistance  shall 
be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  Order 
after  the  date  on  which  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  United  States  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  is  established  and  fully 
operational.  That  determination  is  to  be 
made  in  accord  with  Section  305(k)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  209S(k)).  and  in  accord  with 
the  appropriations  to  the  Departments  of 
Energy  and  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  and  Rescis- 
sion Act.  1980  (P.L.  96-304:  94  SUt.  857.  880- 
882)." 

"1-110.  No  award  for  a  purchase  or  com- 
mitment for  financial  assistance  shall  be 
made  which  would  preclude  projects  or  ac- 
tions initiated  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Order  from 
being  transferable  to  the  United  States  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation." 

45  Fed.  Reg.  65175  (October  2,  1980).  If 
these  directions  were  followed  by  Energy, 
all  category  (2)  projects  should  be  readily 
transferable  to  the  Corporation  after  the 
Presidential  determination  that  the  Corpo- 
ration is  fully  operational,  upon  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

In  addition,  we  believe  the  major  transi- 
tion issues  have  been  addressed  and  guide- 
lines statutorily  established  for  projects  in 
category  (3).  that  is,  projects  receiving  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  Energy  pursuant  to 
the  Nonnuclear  Act  out  of  appropriations 
from  the  Energy  Security  Reserve.  The 
most  significant  factor  here  is  the  above- 
quoted  language  from  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  and  Rescission  Act,  1980. 

The  transfer  of  category  (3)  projects  to 
the  Corporation  is  not  Ukely  to  be  as  neat 
and  orderly  as  the  transfer  of  category  (2) 
projects.  The  Nonnuclear  Act  was  enacted 
in  1974,  substantially  before  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  Act  of  1980.  The  Nonnu- 
clear Act  provides  a  funding  mechanism  for 
a  greater  variety  of  energy  projects  fulfill- 
ing a  broader  spectrum  of  purposes  and 
with  a  far  less  structured  order  of  priorities 
than  does  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
Act.  Consequently,  there  are  likely  to  be 
category  (3)  synthetic  fuels  commercial 
demonstration  projects  that  do  not  satisfy 
the  eligibility  requirements  of  the  Sjmthetlc 
Fuels  Corporation  Act.  There  may  also  be 
projects  that  satisfy  the  Corporation's  eligi- 
bility criteria,  but  which  the  Corporation 
may  not  want  to  accept,  because  they  are 
not  fully  compatible  with  the  Corporation's 
goals.  In  addition,  projects  eligible  for  Cor- 
poration financial  assistance  may  contain 
provisions  in  their  financial  agreements 
that  Energy,  but  not  the  Corporation,  could 
fulfill,  yet  the  Corporation  can  accept  these 
projects.  The  Supplemental  Appropriations 
and  Rescission  Act,  1980.  addresses  and  es- 
tablishes guidelines  for  the  resolution  of 
each  of  these  matters. 

Nevertheless,  implementation  of  the  stat- 
utory language  still  leaves  considerable  dls- 
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cretlon  in  the  interpretation  and  adminis- 
tration of  its  provisions,  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  must  still 
accept  a  transferable  project  by  majority 
vote.  Whether  these  Issues  with  respect  to 
category  (3)  projects  will  be  smoothly  and 
orderly  resolved  wUl  depend,  to  some 
extent,  on  how  weU  the  parties  concerned 
exercise  this  discretion.  Moreover,  these 
Issues  are  also  common  to  category  ( 1 )  proj- 
ects, which  were  also  provided  assistance 
pursuant  to  the  Nonnuclear  Act. 

BUDGETART  TRKATMKNT 

It  is  implied  in  the  third  paragraph  of 
your  letter  that  the  transfer  of  synthetic 
fuels  commercial  demonstration  projects 
from  Energy  to  the  Corporation  is  a  move 
"towards  off -budget  financing  of  commer- 
cial scale  projects."  If  one  objective  of  the 
transfer  of  the  projects  to  the  Corporation 
is  off-budget  financing  of  commercial  scale 
projects,  this  objective  will  not  be  accom- 
plished under  existing  legislation. 

The  Corporation  obtains  its  primary  fund- 
ing, to  the  extent  provided  in  advance  in  ap- 
propriation acts,  by  Issuing  notes  or  other 
obligations  solely  to  the  United  States 
acting  by  and  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Subsection  151(a)(1)  of  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  Act,  supra.  94  Stat. 
667,  classified  to  42  U.S.C.  §  8751(a)(1). 
Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  deposit  in  the 
Energy  Security  Reserve  to  purchase  and 
retain  notes  and  other  obligations  of  the 
Corporation.  Subsection  195(a)(1)  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  Act,  supra,  94 
SUt.  682,  classified  to  42  U.S.C.  S8795(aKl). 

Section  153  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration Act.  supra,  94  Sut.  669.  classified  to 
42  UJS.C.  §8753,  specifically  addresses  the 
Issue  of  budgetary  treatment  and  provides: 

"The  obligations  and  outlays  Incurred  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  notes  and  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  Corporation  shall  be  Included  in 
the  totals  of  the  Budget  of  the  United 
SUtes  Government.  The  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  Corporation  In  the  dis- 
charge of  its  functions  shall  be  presented 
annually  in  the  Budget  of  the  United  SUtes 
Government  but  shall  not  be  Included  in 
the  totals  of  the  Budget." 

Thus  outlays  for  Corporation  financing  of 
synthetic  fuels  conunercial  scale  projects 
will  still  be  reflected  in  the  Budget  totals 
through  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Energy  Security  Reserve.  The  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  Corporation 
are  not  included  in  the  totals  of  the  Budget 
to  avoid  charging  the  same  expenses  twice. 
Most  of  the  funds  for  Corporation  disburse- 
ments will  come  from  sales  of  notes  and  ob- 
ligations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  in  turn  wUl  have  charged  the  Eiiergy 
Security  Reserve  appropriation  account.  In 
essence,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can 
be  viewed  as  a  middleman  between  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Energy  Security  Reserve, 
and  there  Is,  in  fact,  only  one  charge  on  the 
funds  of  the  United  SUtes.  Accordingly,  al- 
though the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  Corporation  are  included  in  the  Budget 
document  for  informational  purposes  only, 
the  Corporation's  financing  of  synthetic 
fuels  commercial  demonstration  projects  Is 
not  off-budget. 

Sincerely  yours, 

MiLTOIf  J.  SOCOLAR, 

Acting  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  State*.* 
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held  captive,  forcing  people  to  be  pris- 
oners in  their  own  homeland,  is  to 
forget  them  all.« 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  NIW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  25.  1981,  is  not  just  any  other 
day  for  a  group  of  people  in  the 
United  States  and  a  nation  of  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union's  westernmost  re- 
public. It  is  special  to  over  10  million 
people  in  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic  and  over  1  million 
Americans  of  Byelorussian  descent  be- 
cause 63  years  ago  today,  in  the  city  of 
Minsk,  the  council  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic  proclaimed  the 
national  independence  of  Byelorussia. 

Unfortunately  for  the  people  of  Bye- 
lorussia they  had  only  a  short  time  to 
experience  their  freedom  from  a  Rus- 
sian Government  which  for  centuries 
had  dominated  their  people,  the 
Soviet  Red  army  attacking  and  con- 
quering Byelorussia  in  1921. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  addressing 
the  Congress  is  to  educate  the  men 
and  women  of  this  country.  As  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  we  have  a 
duty  to  inform  our  citizens  about 
issues  they  may  not  be  aware  of.  I  am 
sure  that  many  Americans  have  never 
heard  of  Byelorussia.  They  have  no 
idea  of  the  harsh,  oftentimes  inhuman 
conditions  the  people  of  Byelorussia 
are  forced  to  live  under.  They  have 
not  the  slightest  notion  that  millions 
of  Byelorussians,  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  were  murdered  or  de- 
ported to  concentration  camps  at  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  Government.  To 
Americans  who  take  pride  in  their  cul- 
ture, religion,  and  literature,  they 
would  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
how  the  people  of  Byelorussia  could 
survive  in  a  nation  where  the  Soviet 
Government  has  sought  to  destroy 
their  religion,  culture,  and  literature 
through  persistent  and  systematic 
policy  of  Russianization. 

But  while  many  citizens  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  shocked  at  the  undemo- 
cratic conditions  imposed  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  power  which  shows  no 
concerns  for  international  law,  nor  in 
particular,  human  rights,  they  would 
marvel  at  the  strength  and  courage  of 
the  Byelorussian  people  for  remaining 
as  strong  and  hopeful  in  someday  re- 
gaining their  rightfully  deserved  free- 
dom. 

This  Congress  and  other  Congresses 
of  the  free  world  must  continue  to  do 
all  it  can  to  free  those  nations  who 
have  fallen  victim  to  Soviet  expansion- 
ism. As  we  acknowledge  the  63d  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  Byelorussia  we  must 
remember  that  to  forget  one  nation 
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HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  1»EW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  Congressional 
Record  a  statement  which  exemplifies 
the  concern  people  are  feeling  over 
the  proposed  budget  cuts.  President 
Reagan's  economic  plan  would  not 
affect  every  segment  of  this  society 
equally;  minorities  and  the  poor  would 
have  to  shoulder  the  greatest  suffer- 
ing while  businesses  and  the  rich 
would  be  favored  disproportionately. 
As  part  of  my  continuing  crusade 
against  the  inequities  in  the  proposed 
economic  plan,  I  am  inserting  today's 
statement  to  show  that  there  are  still 
citizens  who  are  concerned  over  the 
impact  of  this  plan: 

Albert  Einsteim  College  or  Medicine, 

Bronx,  N.Y.,  March  20.  1981. 
Hon.  RoBEXT  Garcia, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Garcia:  I  would  like  to 
express  my  concern  about  the  proposed 
phasing-out  of  the  PSRO  Program.  As  one 
who  has  spent  almost  my  entire  profession- 
al career  in  the  field  of  quality  assuj^nce. 
much  of  it  directed  to  the  recipients  of  fed- 
erally-funded programs.  I  feel  such  a  move 
would  be  a  marked  step  backwards  in  efforts 
to  contain  costs  and  assure  quality  of  health 
care.  This  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the 
Reagan  emphasis,  quite  proper  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  eliminate  fraud,  abuse,  and.  I  would 
add,  poor  quality  from  the  program. 

My  experience  of  over  30  years  in  this 
field  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  at  least 
one-third  of  ambulatory  care  provided  is  of 
an  unsatisfactory  nature,  being  either  inap- 
propriate or  excessive,  and  that  an  equal,  if 
not  higher,  amount  of  in-hospital  care  is 
also  in  this  category.  I  believe,  in  the  aggre- 
gate that  there  are  more  abuses  to  the 
system  caused  by  the  purveyors  of  health 
services  than  from  the  recipients. 

The  PSROs  are  not  perfect.  No  undertak- 
ing of  this  magnitude  can  expect  to  become 
immediately  effective.  There  are  operation- 
al flaws,  excessive  regulations  and  question- 
able motivations  on  the  part  of  some  physi- 
cians involved.  However.  I  see  no  viable,  visi- 
ble alternative  in  place  at  the  present  time. 
The  SUtes  do  not  have  the  capability  at 
present  to  utilize  the  peer  review  mecha- 
nism effectively  and  are  much  more  subject 
to  pressure  of  the  local  health  industry  to 
maintain  the  sUtus  quo. 

I  also  feel  very  strongly  that  if  the  pro- 
gram is  not  funded  at  a  level  that  permits 
effective  operations,  it  will  not  be  able  to 
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adequately  maintain  surveillance  or  control 
of  the  rising  costs  of  medical  care. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Mildred  A.  Morehead.  M.D., 

Director,  Evaluation  Unit, 
Professor,  Community  HeaUK 

Coalition  or  New  York  Cmr  Judges, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  11.  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  Garcia, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Garcia:  Because  of 
our  unique  responsibility  to  ensure  that  Jus- 
tice is  administered  equally  and  fairly,  we  as 
Judges  have  a  stake  in  Congressional 
reauthorization  of  an  adequately  funded 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  Both  the  order- 
ly administration  of  justice,  and  the  fairness 
of  the  outcome  in  individual  cases,  are  gen- 
erally dependent  upon  adequate  represenU- 
tion.  The  programs  funded  by  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  have  provided  much  of 
this  needed  represenution  in  New  York 
City  for  the  past  thirteen  years.  In  addition, 
thousands  of  needy  people  who  have  no- 
where else  to  turn  for  advice  and  counsel 
prior  to  litigation  in  civil  claims  rely  upon 
the  services  provided  by  the  legal  services 
programs  funded  by  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. 

The  President's  proposal  to  eliminate  all 
funding  for  an  independent  Legal  Services 
Corporation  is  particularly  abhorrent  to  us 
as  members  of  the  judiciary.  We  likewise 
oppose  any  reduction  in  the  program's  fund- 
ing or  a  move  to  discretionary  funding  by 
the  States.  Accordingly,  we  urge  continued 
authorization  of  the  Legal  Services  C^orpora- 
tion  at  levels  necessary  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices needed. 

LimiUtions  on  or  elimination  of  funding 
are  not  the  only  perils  facing  the  legal  serv- 
ices program,  however.  Other  perils  are  pro- 
posals which  would  impose  unreasonable  re- 
strictions on  the  legal  services  permitted, 
such  as  on  represenution  of  migrant  work- 
ers and  aliens,  and  on  represenution  before 
administrative  and  legislative  bodies  on 
policy  matters  affecting  needy  clients.  Such 
limiUtions  deprive  needy  persons  of  neces- 
sary represenution  and  cripple  the  morale 
of  the  dedicated  staff  who  are  committed  to 
meeting  the  local  needs  of  their  clients. 

In  addition,  there  are  proposals  to  allocate 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  federal 
funds  to  the  private  bar,  oft«)  mislabeled 
"judicare".  Characterizing  such  proposal  as 
"judicare"  implies  an  element  of  judiicial  ap- 
proval which  is  untrue  and  therefore  mis- 
leading. Although  the  private  bar  has  and 
must  continue  to  make  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  represenution  of  the  disadvan- 
taged, it  cannot  adequately  duplicate  the 
structured  commitment  and  continuity  of 
an  independent  and  non-partisan  staff  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  service  of  disadvan- 
taged clients. 

Accordingly,  as  Judges,  we  support  con- 
tinuation of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
in  its  present  form,  and  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  budget  recommendatimi  to 
eliminate  this  essentia]  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Housing  Court  Judge  Arthur  Aaron. 
Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice  Myriam 
Altman.  Housing  Court  Judge  Anthony  An- 
dreacchi.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Sidney 
Asch.  Civil  Court  Judge  Peiham  St.  George 
Bissell  in.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
Blyn,  Civil  Court  Judge  John  A.  K.  Bradley, 
Housing  Court  Judge  Antonio  Brandween. 
Acting    Supreme    Court    Justice    Herman 
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Cahn.    AppeU&te    Olvialon    Justice    John 
CkiTO. 

ClvU  Court  Judce  Beverly  8.  Cohen, 
Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice  Leonard  N. 
Cohen.  CtvU  Court  Judge  J»y  Cotler.  Hous- 
ing Court  Judge  Jay  Dwikberg,  avil  Court 
Judge  Ethel  Danzig.  Paznlly  Court  Judge 
Nanette  Demblt*.  President  of  the  Family 
Court  Judges  Association  Leon  Deutsch, 
Pimlly  Court  Judge  larlch  A.  Fjmtmftn 
Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice  Shanley 
Egeth.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Betty  EUerln. 

ClvU  Court  Judge  Lester  Evens,  Appellate 
Division  Justice  Arnold  Fein,  Acting  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Anne.  O.  Peldman, 
ClvU  Court  Judge  Shirley  Plngerhood. 
Family  Court  Judge  Kevin  Pogarty,  ClvU 
Court  Judge  Helen  E.  Freedman.  Court  of 
Appeals  Judge  Jacob  Fuchsberg.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Hortense  Oabel.  ClvU  Court 
Judge  Ira  Oammerman,  Housing  Court 
Judge  Dianne  Gasworth. 

Housing  Court  Judge  Harriet  George. 
ClvU  Court  Judge  Kristin  Booth  Olen, 
PamUy  Court  Judge  Mortimer  Ooetzels, 
Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice  Budd  G. 
Goodman.  Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Ix>ui8  Grossman.  Acting  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Nat  Hentel.  Family  Court  Judge  Bruce 
Kaplan.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Bentley 
Kassal.  ClvU  Court  Judge  Solomon  Katz, 
ClvU  Court  Judge  Martin  B.  Klein. 

FamUy  Court  Judge  Shirley  Wohl  Kram. 
ClvU  Co«irt  Judge  Richard  S.  Lane,  Housing 
Court  Judge  Diane  Lebedeff,  PamUy  Court 
Judge  DarUel  Leddy.  ClvU  Court  Judge 
Edward  Lehner.  FamUy  Court  Judge  Isidore 
Levlne.  Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice  Shel- 
don Levy,  PamUy  Court  Judge  Gertrude 
Malnzer.  ClvU  Court  Judge  Crest  V. 
Maresca.  PamUy  Court  Judge  Leah  R. 
Marks. 

PamUy  Court  Judge  Reginald  S.  Mat- 
thews, Supreme  Court  Justice  WUllam 
McCooe.  FamUy  Court  Judge  M.  Holt 
Meyer,  FamUy  Court  Judge  Edith  Miller. 
ClvU  Court  Judge  Lorraine  S.  MiUer.  PamUy 
Court  Judge  Donald  P.  Mohr,  CTvil  Court 
Judge  Stanley  Nason,  PamUy  Court  Judge 
Richard  M.  Palmer.  Housing  Court  Judge 
Ferdinand  PeUegrlno,  Civil  Court  Judge  Mi- 
chael Pesce. 

PamUy  Court  Judge  John  F.  Pollard. 
Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice  Eve  Pre- 
mlnger,  OvU  Court  Judge  Richard  Lee 
Price,  PamUy  Court  Judge  Cesar  Qulnones, 
PamUy  Court  Judge  Sheldon  Rand,  P&mUy 
Court  Judge  PhlUp  D.  Roache.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Ernst  Rosenberger,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Israel  Rubin,  Civil  Court 
Judge  Norman  Ryp,  AppeUate  Division  Jus- 
tice Leonard  Sandler. 

Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice  Walter 
Schackman.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Alvln 
Schlesinger.  Acting  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Seymour  Schwartz,  Acting  Supreme  Court 
Justice  FeUce  K.  Shea,  Acting  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Kenneth  Shorter.  ClvU  Court 
Judge  Thomas  V.  Sinclair,  Acting  Supreme 
Coiirt  Justice  Stanley  SkJar.  Housing  Court 
Judge  Ralph  W.  Sparks,  Acting  Supreme 
Court  Justice  David  Stadtmauer. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Martin  Stecher, 
ClvU  Court  Judge  Margaret  Taylor.  FamUy 
Court  Judge  Mara  Thorpe.  Acting  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Albert  Tomel,  PamUy  Court 
Judge  Prank  Torres.  PamUy  Court  Judge 
Jack  Turret.  ClvU  Court  Judge  Rena  K. 
UviUer.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Richard 
WaUach. 

ClvU  Court  Judge  Elliot  WUk,  ClvU  Court 
Judge  Henry  WUliams,  Acting  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Eugene  Wolin,  Civil  Court 
Judge  McM.  Bruce  Wright,  FamUy  Court 
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Judge  Ruth  Jane  Zuckerman.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Thomas  R.  Jones,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Beatrice  Shainswlt.* 


THERE'S  MORE  TO  TAX  CUTS 
THAN  THE  LAFFER  CURVE 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OP  CAUPORIf  lA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1981 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  conunend  Mr.  Bruce  Bartlett's 
comment  entitled  "There's  More  to 
Tax  Cuts  Than  the  Laffer  Curve." 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Star  today.  March  25. 

As  the  only  California  Representa- 
tive serving  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  I  am  pleased  that  Mr. 
Bartlett  has  upheld  California's  prop- 
osition 13  tax  reduction  as  an  example 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett's remarks  make  a  strong  case  in 
favor  of  the  administration's  proposal 
to  reduce  marginal  tax  rates— a  move  I 
have  endorsed  for  several  years.  I  urge 
my  fellow  colleagues  to  read  this  con- 
cise analysis  from  the  Washington 
Star  in  its  entirety. 

The  article  follows: 
Thkwc's  Morx  to  Tax  Cuts  Thaw  thk 
Lapfkr  Cuhve 

To  Judge  by  press  reports  and  statements 
by  leading  members  of  Congress,  one  would 
believe  that  the  American  people  are  wUdly 
enthusiastic  about  having  government 
spending  programs  slashed  to  the  bone  but 
stand  in  united  opposition  to  an  across-the- 
board  tax  cut.  If  this  Is  in  fact  the  case.  It 
represents  one  of  the  most  profound  re- 
versals In  human  nature  and  poUtical  norms 
which  has  ever  taken  place. 

Conventional  wisdom  obviously  stiggests, 
and  is  confirmed  by  experience,  that  Con- 
gress likes  to  cut  taxes  but  shrinks  away 
from  any  suggestion  that  spending  be  cur- 
taUed.  This  common-sense  observation  was. 
Indeed,  at  the  heart  of  the  drafting  of  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  bUl. 

The  original  Idea  was  that  spending  was 
out  of  control  and  that  Congress,  particular- 
ly with  Its  overwhelming  Democratic  major- 
ity (In  1977),  would  never  make  significant 
spending  cuts  unless  put  under  great  pres- 
sure to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  because 
Congress  enjoyed  cutting  taxes.  It  was  possi- 
ble that  a  major,  across-the-board  reduction 
in  tax  rates  could  be  pushed  through. 

The  idea  was  two- fold:  to  control  spending 
on  the  revenue  side  by  denying  Congress 
the  money  to  spend,  and  to  achieve  a  reduc- 
tion In  government's  share  of  gross  national 
product  by  so  stimulating  the  private  sector 
that  It  would  grow  at  faster  rate  than  gov- 
ernment spending.  This  was  the  essence  of 
the  Kemp-Roth  proposal. 

THX  LATTER  CtJRVK 

Of  course,  many  different  arguments  were 
used  to  support  and  buttress  the  tax-cut 
program,  one  of  them  being  the  Idea  that  a 
tax  cut  could— theoretlcaUy— pay  for  Itself 
by  expanding  the  tax  base;  i.e..  the  Laffer 
Curve.  Unfortunately,  rather  than  being  an 
iUustratlon  of  what  was  theoretically  possi- 
ble, the  Laffer  Curve  got  turned  into  the 
sole  Justification  for  Kemp-Roth,  and  the 
idea  became  implanted  in  the  public  mind 
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that  those  of  us  supporting  Kemp-Roth 
were  somehow  unconcerned  about  federal 
spending  because  the  tax  cut  would  pay  for 
itself  overnight.  This  was  never  the  case. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Laffer  Curve  Is  simply 
a  truism:  people  do  not  work  for  nothing;  If 
you  tax  them  enough  they  wUl  stop  earning 
taxable  Income  and  the  tax  base  wiU  erode, 
reducing  revenue  below  what  a  lower  tax 
rate  would  yield.  Moreover,  It  Is  clearly  true 
that  some  specific  tax  rates,  such  as  the 
capital  gains  tax,  could  be  cut  with  no  net 
loss  of  revenue.  Recent  Treasury  Depart- 
ment data  indicates  that  the  1978  capital- 
gains  cut,  which  was  projected  to  "lose"  $2.5 
billion  In  revenue  the  first  year,  actuaUy 
cost  a  mere  $100  mUllon.  with  the  lUiellhood 
that  when  final  data  are  available  even  this 
revenue  loss  may  disappear. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  an  across-the- 
board  personal  income  tax  rate  reduction 
would  accomplish  the  same  effect,  at  least 
In  the  short  run. 

A  STRONGER  REASON 

I  always  believed  that  the  moral  case  for 
Kemp-Roth  was  stronger  than  the  economic 
argument:  people  have  a  right  to  their  own 
Income  and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  keep  aU 
but  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  payment 
of  basic  government  services.  Regardless  of 
whether  the  tax  reduction  produces  one 
penny  of  revenue  reflow.  tax  rates  ought  to 
be  cut.  Tax  rates  above  50  per  cent  could  be 
Justified  only  on  the  grounds  of  envy,  a 
desire  to  punish  those  who  are  more  suc- 
cessful than  others.  But  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  the  American  people  are  an  envious 
people.  They  do  not  care  about  equality  of 
Income,  only  equality  of  opportunity. 

There  remains  the  critical  necessity  of  re- 
ducing the  burden  of  government.  But  de- 
spite the  professed  desire  of  Congress  to 
enact  substantial  spending  cuts,  recent  his- 
tory suggests  that  they  wUl  not  be  accom- 
plished, nor  can  they  succeed,  without  tax 
reduction.  Last  year  the  Congress  tried  its 
best  to  balance  the  1981  budget  and  enacted 
some  tough  spending  cuts.  The  budget  Is 
now  $60  bUllon  in  the  red  nevertheless.  This 
was  caused  mainly  by  general  deterioration 
of  the  economy  due.  In  large  part  I  beUeve, 
to  excessive  taxation.  Tax  reduction,  there- 
fore, is  necessary  to  the  goal  of  getting 
spending  reduced. 

Lastly.  I  would  say  that  the  proper  anal- 
ogy to  the  Reagan  program  Is  not  the 
Thatcher  program  in  Great  Britain,  which 
is  rightly  condemned  as  a  faUure.  but  CaU- 
fomia's  Proposition  13.  which  proved  that 
st>ending  can  be  controUed— but  only  when 
taxes  have  first  been  cut.« 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  RiQes 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
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Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congbessional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
March  26,  1981.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rbcoro. 

Meetings  Scheditled 

MARCH  27 
9:00  ajn. 
Special  on  Aging 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
impact  of  proposed  budget  reductions 
in  programs  affecting  the  elderly,  fo- 
cusing on  health  and  human  services 
programs. 

6228  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agriculture  Taxation  Subcom- 
mittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  tax  and  tariff  pro- 
posals to  aid  the  domestic  refining  in- 
dustry. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Services 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  648. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  certain  youth  programs  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  TralrUng 
Act  (CETA). 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Transportation  and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Trai f ic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1224  DU-ksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
•Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1082 
for  the  Maritime  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 
Foreign  Relations 
To   resiune   hearings  on   proposed   au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year   1982  for 
the  Department  of  State. 

4221  EHrksen  BuUdlng 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Rudolph  W.  Giuliana.  of  New  York,  to 
be  Associate  Attorney  General.  Theo- 
dore B.  Olson  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  D.  LoweU 
Jensen  of  California,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  and  Carol  E. 
Dinkins  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
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BiARCH30 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plemenUtion  of  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  755,  author- 
izing  funds  for  fiscal   year   1982  for 
Federal  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams. 

4232  EHrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  601,  to  reduce 
and  simplify  certain  licensing  require- 
ments in  the  broadcast  Industry. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
measures,  S.   388,  446,  464,  476,  500, 
501.  and  499. 

2221  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
1:30  pjn. 
•Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  protKwed  reau- 
thorization   of   food   and   agriculture 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

1224  I>lrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  agricul- 
tural programs. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  resiuie  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing 
on  ClvU  defense  programs. 

224  RusseU  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing  funds  for  title  III  of  the 

Marine     Protection.     Research,     and 

Sanctuaries  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 
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2:30  pjn. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  Department  of  Energy,  toamb^ 
on  magnetic  fusion.  Inertia!  fmiao. 
geothermal  electric  energy  systemi, 
and  nuclear  materials  security  and 
safegxiards. 

3110  Dlnken  Building 

MARCH  31 

9:00  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Seeley  Lodwlck,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
grams; John  B.  Crowell.  Jr.,  of  Oregon, 
and  WUliam  O.  Lesber.  of  Virginia, 
each  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

334  RuaaeU  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  to  examine  aUeged 
delays    in    the    Nuclear    Regulatory 
Commission's    Ucensing    requirements 
for    the    operation    of    new    nuclear 
powerplants.    and    to    examine    the 
impact  of  the  recent  ShoUy  vs.  NRC 
decision  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  to 
require  that  hearings  be  held  prior  to 
NRC  issuing  amendments  to  nuclear 
power  licenses. 

4300  Diiksen  BuUdlng 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
SoU  Conservation  Service,  Agriciiltural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

1323  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Administration.  Sci- 
entific and  Technical  Reemth  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office.  Departmmt  of  Commerce. 

S-136.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Drtwn  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  389,  to  provide 
uniform  margin  requirements  In  trans- 
actions Involving  the  acquisition  of  se- 
curities of  certain  U.S.  corporatioos  by 
non-n£.  persons  where  such  aoquJsi- 
tion  Is  financed  by  non-D.S.  lenders. 

5302  EMrksen  BuUding 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings,  in  closed  seasioo.  on 
proposed  legliliHon  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  National 
Aeronautics    and    Space    Administra- 
tion. 

335  RusaeU  BuUdiiw 
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Labor  uid  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  family  planning  pro- 
grazns. 

4233  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year    1982   for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 
To   resume   hearings   on   proposed   au- 
thorizations  for  fiscal  year   1982  for 
foreign  assistance  programs,  focusing 
on  military  assistance. 

4221  Oirltsen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  E>evelopment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment; and  to  continue  review  of  cer- 
tain foreign  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

'Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1982  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
White  House  Office.  Office  of  Admin- 
istration, official  residence  of  the  Vice 
President,  executive  residence,  special 
assistance  to  the  President,  compensa- 
tion of  the  President,  and  other  unan- 
ticipated needs. 

I        S-146,  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  1 
8:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service,   Post   Office,   and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  677,  to  provide 
an  alternative  to  annualizing  the  cost- 
of-living   adjustments   on   Federal   re- 
tirement for  civil  service  annuitants. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  reau- 
thorization  for  food  and  agriculture 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
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Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  to  discuss  the   pro- 
posed phase  out  of  the  Office  of  Juve- 
nUe  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  national  centers  for  health 
statistics,  health  services  research  and 
health  care  technology  programs,  na- 
tional research  service  awards,  medical 
library  assistance  programs,  and  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Rural 
EHectrification  Administration,  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Selective  Service 
^        System. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
economic  and  statistical  analysis  pro- 
gram, U.S.  Census  Bureau,  National 
Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration,  and  the  Minority 
Business  Development  Agency,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
'EInergy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
strategic   minerals  and   materials   re- 
search poUcy  of  the  United  States. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  PoUcy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  budgetary  reconunen- 
dations  for  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 
,  412  RusseU  BuUding 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1982  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for    the    Consumer    Product,    Safety 
Commission. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To   resume    hearings   on   proposed   au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year   1982  for 
economic  assistance  programs. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Resolution 
20,  providing  for  television  and  radio 
broadcasting  of  Senate  Chamber  pro- 
ceedings. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  pro|X)sed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  agri- 
cultural programs. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

'Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Eklucation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  International 
affairs  programs.  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
and  Bureau  of  Government  Financial 
operations  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Raymond  A.  Peck,  Jr..  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  Department  of  Energy,  focusing 
on  nuclear  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  2 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  MiiUng  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement.  Department  of  the 
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Interior,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission, 
the  Office  of  Conservation  and  Solar 
Energy  (buUdlng  energy  performance 
standards    and    appliance    standards 
programs),  and  the  Economic  RegiUa- 
tory   Administration,    Department   of 
Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

'Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pror>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
for  the  administration  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, Department  of  State. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  health 
professions  block  grants,  and  preven- 
tive health  block  grants. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1982 
from  officials  of  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America,  Blinded  Veterans  Associ- 
ation, MUitary  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  and 
Noncommissioned  Officers  Associ- 
ation. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1982  for  U.S. 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  construction 
programs.  Department  of  Defense. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for   fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  Consimier  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

5110  Du-ksen  BuUding 
11:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1982 
from  AMVETS 

457  RusseU  BuUding 
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1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  agricultural  programs. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

•Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdUig 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  certain  foreign  assistance 
programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Goverrmient  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  UJS.  Secret 
Service,  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRILS 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation    of     the     Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Transportation  and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Marine 
B4ammal  Protection  Act. 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
E}nergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Bfineral   Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve. 

3110  Dii^sen  BuUding 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service,  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Trade  RepresenUtive. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 


5331 

12:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Economic  Growth,  Employment,  and  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  tax  in- 
centives to  increase  employment,  fo- 
cusing on  ways  to  Increase  the  level  of 
employment  by  reducing  the  addition- 
al labor  costs  imposed  by  Federal 
taxes. 

2221  EHrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoures 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume   hearings   on   projxtsed   au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  Department  of  Energy,  focusing 
on  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion, and  alcohol  fuel  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Energy   Conservation   and  Supply  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
programs     of     the     Department     of 
Energy  which  faU  within  the  subcom- 
mittee's Jurisdiction. 

3110  Dirksen  Buldling 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  bearings  on  the  im- 
plementation    of     the     Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act.  focusing  on  the  grain  ele- 
vator bankruptcy  provisions. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Dnig  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Eklucation  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association  and  Con- 
soUdated  Rail  Corporation  (ConraU). 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Conunerce.  Science,  and  Tran^wrtation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  720.  authoriziitg 
additional  funds  for  the  Corporation 
for    PubUc    Broadcasting    for    fiscal 
years  1984, 1085.  and  1986. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

APRIL7 
0:00  aan. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  EMrksen  BuUding 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

EF-100.  Capitol 
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9:30  I 
Appropriations 
Agriculture   and   Related   Agendes   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1982  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  International  or- 
ganizations. 

S-Ue.  Capjtol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
Doittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Bflneral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  strategic  minerals  and  materials 
research  policy  of  the  United  States. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1982  for  U.S. 
Air  Force  construction  programs.  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year    1982   for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To   resume   hearings   on   proposed   au- 
thorizations  for   fiscal   year   1982   for 
the  Consimier  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

1202  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  and 
Special  Counsel.  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Federal  Pay,  Com- 
mission on  Executive.  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Salaries,  and  the  President's 
Commission  on  Pension  Policy. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRILS 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  the  U.S.  Regulatory 
Council. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Se- 
curity and  Exchange  Commission. 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  and  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment 
of  Civilians. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

235  Russell  Building. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  certain  public 
health  professional  education  and 
nurse  training  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States.  Federal  Elections  Commission. 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
Domestic  Policy  Staff,  U.S.  Tax  Court 
and  the  Committee  for  Purchase  Prom 
the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Conununlcations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  720.  author- 
izing additional  funds  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  for  fiscal 
years  1984.  1985.  and  1986. 

224  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  306.  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  specified 
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hydroelectric  powerplants  at  various 
existing  water  projects. 

3U0  Dlrksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20.  providing  for  television  and 
radio  broadcasting  of  Senate  Chamber 
proceedings. 

301  RusseU  BuUdlng 

APRIL  9 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  programs,  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
Naval  petroleum  reserve  programs, 
emergency  preparedness  and  gas  ra- 
tioning programs.  Department  of 
Energy. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Commis- 
sion on  CivU  Rights,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  strategic  minerals  and  materials 
research  poUcy  of  the  United  States. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for   the   Domestic 
Volunteer  Services  Act. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  determine 
whether  certain  energry  assistance  pro- 
grams are  meeting  the  financial  and 
health  needs  of  elderly  victims  of  ex- 
treme heat  and  cold. 

457  RusseU  BuUdlng 
10  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Guard 
and  Reserve  Forces  construction  pro- 
grams. Department  of  Defense. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propKwed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  to  review  over- 
aU  budget  recommendations. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  the  sav- 
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Ings  bond  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Public  Debt. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers.  Nation- 
al Security  Council,  and  the  CouncU 
on  Wage  and  Price  SUbUity. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
3:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue     oversight     hearings,     in 
closed  session,  to  review  the  strategic 
minerals  and  materials  research  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

S-407,  Capitol 

APRIL  14 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  16 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Forest 
Service  programs,  the  Office  of  the 
Federal  Inspector  for  the  Alaska  Natu- 
ral Gas  Transportation  System,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  In- 
ternational Communication  Agency, 
and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  sex  dis- 
crimination in  the  workplace. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUding 
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APRIL  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Feder- 
al Grain  Inspection  Service,  Office  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Agricultural 
Cooperative  Service.  Department  of 
AgriciUture. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  certain  health 
maintenance  organizations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  NATO 
infrastructure/European  construction 
programs. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments relating  to  off-gas  provisions 
(Sec.  301a).  and  on  aU  aspects  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use 
Act  (Public  Law  95-820). 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subconmiittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  certain  development  and  re- 
gional programs  of  the  Department  of 
SUte. 

S-126,  Capitol 

APRIL  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service,  and  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
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Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  and  Constitution 
Subcommittees 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  158.  estab- 
lishing a  congressional  finding  and 
declaration  that  human  life  begins  at 
conception,  8.  583.  limiting  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  abortion,  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  17,  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 18.  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 19,  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  unborn  chUdren. 

1302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
conmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for   certain   social 
services  block  grants. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 
•Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  oversight  hemringB  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

5110  EHrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

EMstrict  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
amendments  relating  to  off-gas  provi- 
sions (sec.  301a).  and  on  aU  aspects  of 
the   Powerplant  and   Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Act  (Public  Law  95-620). 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  cer- 
tain international  aid  programs  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

&^126.  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 


APRIL  24 


9:00  a.m. 


Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  and  Constitution 
Subcommittees 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  on  S.  158,  es- 
tablishing a  congressional  finding  and 
declaration  that  human  life  begins  at 
conception.  S.  583,  limiting  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  In  mat- 
ters relating  to  abortion,  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  17.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 18.  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 19,  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  unborn  chUdren. 

1202  EHrksen  BuUdlng 
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APRIL  28 


9:00  *.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. 

llUOirksenBuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
422  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  edu- 
cational programs. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
international    monetary   programs   of 
the  Department  of  Treasury. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Huu-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank, 
and  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe.  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission.  i 

'  S-146,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

457  RusseU  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation    of    the    Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Middle 
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East/rapid  deployment  force  (RDF) 
construction  programs,  and  to  receive 
a  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  certain 
educational  programs. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  conser- 
vation and  solar  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  Middle  East/rapid  deployment 
force  (RDF)  construction  programs, 
and  to  receive  a  briefing  on  intelli- 
gence matters. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  30 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional aience  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
liabcH'  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  devel- 
opmental disabilities  program. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1982   for  the 
multilateral  development  banks  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To   resume   hearings   on   proposed   au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year   1982  for 
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the    developmental    disabilities    pro- 
gram. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAYS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Export-Import    Bank   of   the    United 
States. 

S-126,  Capitol 

MAY  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

MAY  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  fossU 
energy  programs,  domestic  energy 
supply  programs,  and  Federal  leasing, 
Department  of  Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subconunittee 
To   resume   hearings   on   proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year   1982  for 
the    developmental    disabilities    pro- 
gram. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proE>osed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  certain  international  aid 
programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MAY  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plemenUtlon    of    the    Longshoremen 
and    Harbor    Workers    Compensation 
Act 

,  „  ^  4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
International  security  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State. 

S-126,  Capitol 

MAY  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  Longshoremen 
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and    Harbor    Workers    Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  14 

9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
international  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 

MAY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
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MAY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HLT)-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE2 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


March  26,  1981 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/n«r«rfay,  March  26,  1981 


The  House  met  at  1 1  a.m. 

Dr.  Eklward  G.  Latch,  D.D..  former 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, offered  the  following  prayer 

Be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the 
povxrof  Hia  mifir/iL— Elphesians  6:  10. 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  who  has 
made  us  for  Thyself  so  that  our  hearts 
are  restless  until  they  find  rest  in 
Thee,  lead  us  into  the  green  pastures 
of  Thy  presence  and  beside  the  still 
waters  of  Thy  patience,  that  our 
strength  may  be  renewed,  our  spirits 
restored  and  refreshment  for  daily 
tasks  be  given  us. 

When  doubts  disturb  us  and  worries 
weaken  us  be  Thou  our  guiding  light 
that  we  may  see  that  the  way  of  truth 
is  the  way  of  wisdom,  the  path  of  hon- 
esty is  the  path  of  honor  and  the  road 
of  faithfulness  is  the  road  of  faith. 

Keep  our  spirits  steady,  our  hopes 
stable  and  our  good  wiU  strong  that  we 
may  be  instruments  of  Thy  will  lead- 
ing our  Nation  to  a  higher  plane  of  lib- 
erty and  Justice  for  all.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  caU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  caU  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 

[RoU  No.  19] 


Bliwham 

Clay 

Akmkm 

Bliley 

Cllnger 

AlbosU 

BocgB 

Coats 

AlezsDder 

Bolllns 

Coelho 

Anderaon 

Boner 

Coleman 

Bonior 

Collins  (IL) 

Annumdo 

Bonker 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  372 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  81,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  has  designat- 
ed this  time  for  the  taking  of  the  offi- 
cial photograph  of  the  House  in  ses- 
sion. 

Without  objection  the  House 
stand  in  a  brief  recess  while 
Chamber  is  being  prepared  for 
photograph.    The    House   will    be 


will 

the 

the 

in 


order  when  the  photographs  are 
taken.  Members  will  please  face  the 
cameras.  There  will  be  about  10 
flashes  of  the  strobe  lights  and  the 
process  will  take  about  10  minutes. 
About  5  minutes  after  that  we  will  go 
back  into  the  House  with  the  business 
of  the  House. 
The  Chair  declares  a  recess. 


RECESS 

Accordingly  (at  11  o'clock  and  25 
minutes  a.m.),  the  House  stood  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright)  at 
1 1  o'clock  and  35  minutes  a.m. 


TAX  CUTS  AND  INVESTMENT 

(Mr.  SHAMANSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  support  the  admin- 
istration on  tax  cuts  which  will  spur 
productive  investment  and  creation  of 
new  Jobs.  Unfortunately,  the  tax  re- 
ductions outlined  so  far  by  the  Presi- 
dent make  too  little  a  connection  be- 
tween tax  reductions  and  such  invest- 
ment. I  want  a  reduction  in  taxes  to 
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cover,  at  least,  the  already  scheduled 
rise  in  social  security  taxes  and  brack- 
et creep,  by  which  inflation  forces 
wage  earners  into  higher  tax  brackets. 
I  also  support  improved  depreciation 
allowances  for  business  to  encourage 
modernization  and  increased  worker 
productivity. 

But  the  administration's  across-the- 
board  cuts  wlU  not  necessarily  accom- 
plish this.  Instead,  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
ductions may  well  find  their  way  into 
the  pockets  of  those  already  wealthy— 
without  any  productive  Investment  re- 
quired. 

We  must  have  more  money  deposit- 
ed in  America's  thrift  institutions.  We 
need  reasonable  interest  rates.  Lower 
capital  gains  taxes  also  should  be  stud- 
ied. More  savings  and  better  interest 
rates  wiU  stimulate  the  creation  of 
new  Jobs.  To  achieve  this  I  wlU  sup- 
port a  tax  reduction  tied  to  productive 
investment.  Thank  you. 
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HONORARYCITIZENSHIP  TO 

RAOUL  WALLENBERG 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced,  along  with  253  cosponsors 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  bill 
which  will  grant  honorary  citizenship 
to  Raoul  Wallenberg.  Swedish  diplo- 
mat, whose  heroism  saved  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  innocent  men.  women, 
and  children  from  the  Nazi  purge  in 
Hungary. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  almost  un- 
precedented support  shown  by  my  col- 
leagues in  this  legislation.  The  illustri- 
ous list  of  cosponsors  includes  both 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  House  as  well  as  members  from 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  each  ter- 
ritory represented  in  Congress. 

In  these  days  of  intense  legislative 
pressure  on  Congress,  it  is  gratifying 
that  we  can  give  attention,  in  this 
strongly  bipartisan  way,  to  an  issue 
which  has  clouded  the  American  con- 
science for  more  than  three  decades. 

Raoul  Wallenberg,  well  educated 
Christian  son  of  an  eminent  Swedish 
family,  accepted  an  assignment  in  Bu- 
dapest in  the  closing  days  of  World 
War  II.  The  assignment  was  given  by 
the  American  War  Refugee  Board 
through  the  Department  of  State 
under  then  Secretary,  Cordell  Hull. 
Directions  and  money  supporting  his 
rescue  efforts  were  supplied  by  the 
United  States. 

Armed  with  Swedish  diplomatic 
papers,  the  32-year-old  Wallenberg  co- 
ordinated the  rescue  effort  to  save  the 
last  remaining  intact  Jewish  communi- 
ty in  Europe  at  a  time  when  5  million 
Jews  had  already  been  taken  to  the 
gas  chambers. 

Wallenberg  printed  Swedish  pass- 
ports of  his  own  design  and  with  in- 


comparable courage  faced  Nazi  sol- 
diers and  death  squads.  He  distributed 
passports  to  thousands  of  victims.  He 
repeatedly  risked  his  own  life  as  he 
followed  the  death  marches  and  went 
daily  to  the  deportation  trains  where 
he  literally  pulled  people  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  Nazis. 

He  purchased  and  rented  scores  of 
houses  in  Budapest,  equipped  them 
with  Swedish  flags,  and  personally 
protected  the  refugees  from  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Nazis  and  the  arrow 
cross. 

For  the  man  who  saved  so  many  by 
conferring  citizenship  upon  them,  our 
action  here  is  a  singiilarly  appropriate, 
although  symbolic,  parallel.  To  confer 
U.S.  citizenship  upon  him  is  to  both 
protect  him  and  to  honor  him  through 
our  belated  gratitude. 

Bestowing  honorary  American  citi- 
zenship is  a  serious  matter.  Only  once 
before  in  the  history  of  our  Congress 
have  we  given  honorary  citizenship.  As 
one  who  earned  my  own  citizenship  in 
this  Nation  as  an  immigrant  from 
Hungary,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  pre- 
ciousness  which  accompanies  such  an 
action. 

However,  in  taking  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg to  our  Nation's  breast,  we  bring 
even  more  honor  to  ourselves  than  to 
him.  We  recognize  our  responsibility 
to  him  by  commemorating  the  great 
achievements  in  his  life,  his  contribu- 
tion to  answering  the  call  of  the 
American  conscience  of  that  time,  and 
our  involvement  in  his  fate. 

The  story  of  his  capture  and  incar- 
ceration by  the  Russians  in  the  gulag 
archipelago  is  becoming  increasingly 
widely  known.  The  refusal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  cooperate  in  revealing 
his  whereabouts  or  fate  is  also  well 
known.  Time  does  not  erase  the  sense 
of  outrage  of  the  civilized  world  that  a 
diplomat  and  humanitarian  could  be 
held  unaccoimtably  in  prison  by  a 
modem  nation. 

We  cannot  cease  to  persist  in  our  ef- 
forts to  protect  individuals  from  these 
and  other  violations  of  human  rights 
and  international  law. 

We  must  continue  to  confront  the 
Russians  with  the  message  that  Wal- 
lenberg is  not  forgotten,  and  that  his 
fate  is  linked  to  future  relations  be- 
tween the  East  and  West. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BULLDOZER 
OF  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS 

(Mr.  PROST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
is  being  asked  to  climb  on  the  Presi- 
dent's bulldozer  of  economic  progress. 
The  blade  is  set  at  Just  the  right  angle 
to  scoop  out  $49  billion  in  Federal 
spending  and  $51.4  billion  in  tax  rev- 
enues in  fiscal  year  1982.  What  we 
often  overlook  is  that  the  bulldozer 
will    continue    plowing    weU    beyond 
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1982— and  the  blade  wiU  cut  deeper 
and  deeper. 

The  President's  tax  cut  package  cuts 
revenue  by  $51.3  billion  next  year  and 
then  deepens  to  $145  billion  in  1984. 
He  wants  us  to  let  that  buUdozer  go. 
He  wants  us  to  buy  his  supply-side  sce- 
nario that  the  bigger  the  tax  cut,  the 
bigger  and  healthier  the  economy. 
Many  of  us— Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans—are skeptical,  especially  about 
what  those  tax  cuts  will  do  to  the 
promise  of  a  balanced  budget. 

The  President's  economic  assump- 
tions are— at  best— vague  and  untest- 
ed. In  the  tax  area  he  assumes  $44  bU- 
llon  in  unspecified  savings:  he  makes 
no  provision  for  extending  the  Jobs 
credit  that  encourages  the  hire  of  un- 
employed workers;  he  says  nothing 
about  extending  the  $200/$400  tax  ex- 
clusion for  dividends  and  interest. 

In  short,  we  do  not  have  enough 
hard  economic  information  to  let  the 
bulldozer  nm  for  more  than  1  year  at 
a  time  without  a  tightly  set  governor. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
RUBBERSTAMP  FOR  PRESI- 
DENT'S ECONOMIC  PLAN 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Reagan  and  his 
Cabinet  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
zeal  and  determination  which  they 
have  shown  in  drumming  up  support 
for  a  new  look  at  Federal  spending  and 
taxation.  But  when  they  expect  the 
House  to  be  but  a  rubberstamp,  when 
they  expect  the  House  to  accept  their 
plan  as  simply  an  article  of  faith,  that 
is  something  else  again. 

Why  should  we  accept  on  faith  that 
the  Flepublican  plan  of  huge  tax  cuts 
for  the  rich  wiU  result  in  greater  in- 
vestment of  ci4}ital  in  American  busi- 
ness and  industrjr?  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiuy  says  it  will  happen  be- 
cause it  is  part  of  their  master  plan  or, 
as  he  calls  it,  their  scenario.  The  pros- 
perity they  foresee,  including  drastic 
reductions  in  inflation  rates,  are  not 
accepted  by  most  of  the  Nation's  best 
economists. 

The  Democrats  in  this  House  are 
taking  a  reasonable,  prudent  look  at 
the  administration's  proposals.  We  will 
work  quickly,  but  we  will  not  be 
rushed,  and  along  the  way  we  intend 
to  support  the  taxing  and  spending 
prop<Kals  which  are  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  middle-income  Americans. 


D  1145 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Frost).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 
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THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BIRTH  OF  FRANKLIN  DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  120  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  I  sun  Intro- 
ducing today  a  Joint  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Next  January  30  wiU  be  the  centen- 
nial of  President  Roosevelt's  birth. 
The  resolution  provides  for  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  held  on  Friday, 
January  29,  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
great  AJnerlcan  and  to  hear  a  memori- 
al address  by  a  distinguished  scholar. 

As  originally  drafted,  the  joint  reso- 
lution also  provided  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  book,  "The  Days  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt:  A  Chronicle,"  prepared 
by  Pare  Lorentz.  Because  of  the  effort 
to  cut  costs  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment during  this  pei  iod  of  stringency, 
fujidlng  for  publication  of  that  book 
has  been  deleted  from  the  resolution. 
However,  it  does  provide  for  acquisi- 
tion of  the  book  by  purchase  or  gift 
and  provides  sufficient  funds  should 
purchase  be  deemed  appropriate.  Thus 
this  valuable  document  would  be  avail- 
able for  publication  at  some  future 
date  if  funds  should  become  available, 
perhaps  from  private  sources. 

To  arrange  for  the  joint  session,  for 
nationwide  observances,  and  for  all 
other  matters  relating  to  the  com- 
memoration the  resolution  seeks  to 
create  a  Special  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Centennial  of  the  Birth  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt.  The  committee 
would  be  composed  of  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  seven  Members  of  the 
Senate  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  seven 
Members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  each 
House  there  would  be  four  Members 
from  the  majority  and  three  from  the 
minority. 

The  joint  committee  would  termi- 
nate not  later  than  April  30,  1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  few 
leaders  in  American  history  who  have 
had  so  profound  an  effect  upon  this 
Nation  as  did  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. Many  of  us  in  this  House  have 
vivid  memories  of  his  stirring  leader- 
ship during  years  of  crisis.  President 
Reagan  has  spoken  of  the  great  influ- 
ence President  Roosevelt  had  on  him. 
There  are  few  people  whose  memories 
go  back  to  the  1930'8  and  1940's  who 
were  not  influenced  by  this  great  man. 
Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  altogether  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  we  honor  his 
memory  on  the  centennial  of  his  birth. 


MILITARY  BASES  ARE  NOT 
"ISLANDS" 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  mili- 
tary bases  are  not,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  fictionalizes,  mere  "islands"— 
self-sufficient  and  self-contained.  Mili- 
tary bases  impact  on  local  communi- 
ties by  asking  for  services,  such  as  edu- 
cating the  children  of  servicemen, 
while  crippling  the  local  tax  base  used 
to  provide  those  services— by  reducing 
the  local  property  tax  roles,  and  freez- 
ing local  sales  tax  revenues  with  com- 
petition from  local  tax-free  commissar- 
ies. 

Under  the  Reagan  budget  proposal 
Federal  impact  aid  to  compensate  the 
locally  affected  school  systems  has 
been  slated  for  sharp  reductions.  In 
other  words,  the  Government  says  it  is 
not  really  willing  to  help  pay  for  serv- 
ices it  continues  to  ask  for. 

For  example,  the  Vernon  Parish,  La., 
school  system  spends  over  $8  million  a 
year  to  educate  the  military  depend- 
ents of  Port  Polk,  La.  In  the  past  the 
Government  contributed  $1.5  million 
to  ease  that  overburdening.  Now  that 
contribution  Is  subject  to  sharp  cuts. 

This  imposes  a  hardship  on  the 
people  llvliig  near  military  bases  by 
overburdening  their  locaJ  services,  and 
It  Imposes  another  hau'dshlp  for  the 
brave  men  and  women  serving  In  our 
Armed  Forces— when  they  have  to 
send  their  children  to  local  schools 
which  are  not  financially  supported  in 
an  adequate  manner. 


defense.  Third.  Congress  must  provide 
the  impetus  for  the  development  of  a 
Federal  Initiative  to  help  States  and 
localities  with  a  modest  amount  of 
Federal  funds. 

In  furtherance  of  the  congressional 
leadership,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  I  plan  on 
making  a  series  of  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  which  raise  what  I 
perceive  to  be  important  crime  Issues. 
I  also  commit  myself  to  follow  up  with 
hearings— and  where  appropriate  legis- 
lation—on  these  Issues.  Next  week  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  begins  a 
series  of  hearings  on  pretrial  services 
agencies  and  the  dilemmas  posed  by 
the  current  ball  law.  In  the  coming 
weeks  and  months,  the  subcommittee 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  problems  of 
drug  law  enforcement,  arson,  and  or- 
ganized crime. 

Another  Important  obligation  of  the 
Congress  is  to  provide  modest  finan- 
cial assistance  to  States  and  localities 
to  creatively  respond  to  the  crime 
problem.  I  wUl  be  working  with  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  devel- 
op the  necessary  consensus  to  main- 
tain a  Federal  initiative  on  crime.  I 
hope  that  you  will  join  me  in  this  Im- 
portant effort. 


CONGRESS  AND  CRIME 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  crime— 
and  what  to  do  about  It— dominates 
public  debate  and  private  conversation 
in  the  Nation  today.  Frustration 
mounts  over  a  criminal  justice  process 
which  appears  both  ineffective  and 
rudderless.  The  oft-mentioned  villains 
are  many  overworked  police,  indiffer- 
ent prosecutors,  soft-hearted  judges, 
and  weak  criminal  laws.  Unfortunately 
much  of  the  recent  rhetoric  on  crime 
has  done  little  to  create  new  initia- 
tives; rather  it  has  focused  on  Increas- 
ing the  climate  of  fear  and  powerless- 
ness  among  the  people. 

In  my  view,  the  congressional  role 
with  respect  to  crime  problems  Is 
threefold.  First,  we  must  attempt  to 
redirect  the  dialog  about  crime  to  con- 
centrate public  attention  on  setting  re- 
alistic crime-control  goals.  Second, 
Congress  must  provide  the  clear, 
simple  and  fair  Federal  criminal  laws 
which  can  unite  the  Nation  in  their 


THE  LATE  ADM.  JOHN  S. 
McCAIN.  JR. 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  there  passed  away  one  of 
America's  great  war  heroes  and  a  very 
distinguished  American,  Adm.  John  S. 
McCain,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy. 

Son  of  a  distinguished  World  War  I 
career  admiral  of  the  same  name.  Ad- 
miral McCain  was  known  to  many 
Members  of  this  House  and  of  the 
other  body,  since  for  many  years  he 
served  as  Chief  of  the  Navy's  liaison 
with  Congress. 

A  submarine  commander  in  World 
War  II,  with  an  outstanding  record, 
Admiral  McCain,  after  serving  with 
great  distinction  in  his  congressional 
liaison  role,  moved  swiftly  up  through 
the  Navy  ranks  in  a  series  of  impor- 
tant responsibilities.  Including  Chief 
of  Naval  Information;  Commander, 
Amphibious  Forces.  Atlantic  Fleet, 
stationed  in  Norfolk,  Va.;  Commander, 
Eastern  Sea  FYontier  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  City,  and  also  serv- 
ing as  Military  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  In  which  responsibili- 
ty Admiral  McCain  and  his  family  oc- 
cupied the  famous  Bullfinch  Mansion 
on  the  grounds  of  the  late  lamented 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard;  Commander  In 
Chief.  Naval  Forces  Europe;  and  final- 
ly, in  the  middle  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Admiral  McCain  was  named  as  Com- 
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mander  in  Chief  of  all  U.S.  forces  in 
the  Pacific,  with  top  operational  com- 
mand over  the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Ironically,  while  Admiral  McCain 
served  as  CINCPAC,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Honolulu,  and  traveled  regular- 
ly to  the  Vietnam  fighting  fronts,  his 
son.  now  Capt.  John  S.  McCain  III. 
USN.  was  being  held  for  years  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  In  North  Vietnam, 
having  been  shot  down  as  a  Navy  pilot. 
At  his  headquarters  Admiral  McCain 
never  revealed  any  sense  of  his  person- 
al concern  as  he  exercised  his  heavy 
responsibilities  as  commander  in  chief, 
a  characteristic  display  of  personal 
courage  and  self -discipline. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  Admiral  McCain, 
knew  him  as  a  warm  and  friendly 
person  who  liked  to  project  a  brusque, 
tough,  "sea  dog"  demeanor,  but  also  as 
one  who  had  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  operations  of  Congress  and  who 
used  that  knowledge  most  effectively 
in  support  of  the  Navy  and  its  Inter- 
ests. Admiral  McCain  was  always  out- 
spoken and  Intensely  loyal  to  the 
United  States  and  a  strong  exponent 
of  national  defense. 

In  fact,  throughout  his  long  naval 
career  and  after  his  retirement  Admi- 
ral McCain  was  known  as  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  tireless  exponents, 
in  the  face  of  a  rapidly  growing  Soviet 
threat,  of  the  special  attributes  of  sea- 
power  in  providing  a  credible  and  ef- 
fective deterrent  to  that  threat.  Jack 
McCain  must  have  given  literally  hun- 
dreds of  talks  on  this  topic  across  the 
country  and  abroad.  His  presentations 
were  direct  and  always  instructive.  He 
was  the  kind  of  special  speaker  who 
could  keep  his  audience  on  the  edge  of 
their  chairs.  I  think  we  can  safely  say 
♦-hat  Admiral  McCain,  both  in  uniform 
and  out.  was  in  large  measure  respon- 
sible for  the  growing  recognition  In 
recent  years,  now  reflected  In  the  1982 
Navy  budget,  for  changing  the  views 
of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  appreciating  the  special 
role  that  seapower  must  play  In  the 
protection  of  a  modem  superpower 
like  the  United  States. 

One  particular  example  wiU  under- 
line what  I  mean.  Jack  McCain  made  a 
very  significant  and  little  known  con- 
tribution to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  more  than  a  decade  ago,  which 
has  helped  to  change  history.  As  a  reg- 
ular lecturer  on  seapower  he  was  the 
first  knowledgeable  defense  profes- 
sional who  recognized  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  United 
States.  Not  only  did  Admiral  McCain 
push  this  concept  in  his  lectures  but  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  he  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  discovery 
and  development  of  what  was  more 
than  a  decade  ago  a  very  little  known 
island  in  the  middle  of  that  ocean— 
but  one  which  we  all  know  today- 
Diego   Garcia.   Admiral   McCain   was 


doggedly  insistent  in  persuading  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  gain  a  lease 
on  this  island  and  establish  it  as  a  base 
for  American  naval  and  American  air- 
power  in  that  vast,  largely  unknown 
area  of  the  world  that  we  have  all 
since  come  to  recognize  as  extremely 
Important. 

Diego  Garcia  is  admittedly  a  long 
way  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  But. 
thanks  to  Jack  McCain.  It  is  at  least 
the  one  spot  in  that  vast  expanse 
where  Americans  today  have  an  oper- 
ating base  for  our  ships,  our  subma- 
rines, our  patrol  aircraft,  and  even  our 
B-52's.  And  it  did  not  come  easily 
either. 

Those  of  us  who  caught  the  Inspira- 
tion of  Admiral  McCain  in  those  days 
had  a  long  fight  on  our  hands  to  sell 
the  Congress,  bone-tired  on  Vietnam, 
on  just  how  important  Diego  Garcia 
reaUy  was.  We  must  pay  high  tribute 
to  this  determined,  articulate  sea  dog 
for  having  made  it  possible  for  us  to  be 
at  least  partly  prepared  when  tht 
emergency  finally  presented  itself. 

Admiral  McCain  passed  away  quietl- 
last  Simday  as  he  and  his  remarkable 
wife,  Roberta,  were  returning  from  a 
long  overdue  personal  vacation  in 
Europe.  Mrs.  McCain  told  me  they 
had  spent  several  very  happy  weeks  in 
a  leisurely  tour  of  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean countries  which  they  had  long 
wanted  to  visit  In  a  personal  rather 
than  an  official  capacity.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  Admiral  McCain  should 
have  passed  away  so  quietly  after  such 
a  happy  interlude  in  a  long  career  of 
tough  and  vigorous  achievement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  America's  change  of  heart  in 
recent  months  on  military  power  is 
the  inclusion  in  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  of  funds  to  procure  another 
nuclear  Navy  carrier.  Of  course  Admi- 
ral McCain  was  a  submarine  officer, 
not  an  aviator.  But  his  father  was  a 
carrier  task  force  commander  and  his 
son  was  a  distinguished  Navy  aviator. 
What  more  appropriate  tribute  could 
a  grateful  Nation  render  to  this  distin- 
guished warrior,  than  to  name  that 
latest  carrier— which  wUl  certainly  be 
sent,  when  commissioned,  to  fill  a  sub- 
stantial void  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
whose  significance  Admiral  McCain 
succeeded  In  demonstrating  so  clearly 
to  our  Nation's  leaders— than  to  chris- 
ten It:  John  S.  McCain,  Jr. 
Home  is  the  hunter. 
Home  from  the  hill 
And  the  sailor. 
Home  from  the  sea. 


DISPLACED  HOMEMAKER 
PROGRAMS  FACE  EXTINCTION 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this   weekend   Department   of   Labor 
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Secretary  Raymond  Donovan  will 
decide  the  fate  of  31  programs  target- 
ed at  older,  minority,  and  rural  dis- 
placed homemakers.  I  want  to  stress  to 
my  colleagues  the  urgency  of  this  deci- 
sion since  many  programs  face  extinc- 
tion on  March  31. 

In  the  1978  reauthorization  of 
CETA,  Congress  recognized  displaced 
homemakers  entering  the  paid  work 
force  as  a  group  facing  special  disad- 
vantages. We  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  spend  up  to  2  percent  of 
title  III  funds  for  displaced  home- 
maker  programs.  Thirty-one  prime 
sponsor  and  six  national  demonstra- 
tion grant  awards  were  made  in  1980. 

In  December  1980  a  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  report  recommend- 
ed that  displaced  homemakers  contin- 
ue to  receive  high  priority  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  The  Department  of  Labor 
thus  earmarked  $1.7  to  $1.9  million  of 
1980  title  II-D  carryover  funds  to 
maintain  the  programs  through  Sep- 
tember 1981. 

But  now  Secretary  Donovan  has 
frozen  title  II-D  funds,  and  as  a  result, 
displaced  homemaker  programs  have 
been  also  frozen. 

Why  should  we  save  the  programs? 
Because  they  offer  valuable  training 
for  homemakers  entering  the  work 
force.  But  equally  important  is  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  began  an 
evaluation  of  the  programs  in  Novem- 
ber 1980  that  will  run  until  September 
1981.  That  evaluation,  and  the  invest- 
ment we  have  made  in  the  programs, 
will  be  lost  If  we  do  not  matntjtin  them 
until  at  least  the  date  the  evaluation 
ends. 

The  programs  only  need  $1  million, 
an  80-percent  cut  from  fiscal  year  1980 
appropriations,  to  make  it  through  the 
end  of  September.  Surely  Secretary 
Donovan  can  either  scrape  up  some 
title  III  fimds  or  discretionary  funds 
or  waive  the  title  II-D  freeze  for  the 
displaced  homemaker  programs.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  contact  Secretary 
Donovan  and  urge  him  not  to  abandon 
a  worthwhile  endeavor  in  midstream. 


LETTER  FROM  A  DEM(X:RAT 

(Idr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. ) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
heard  for  the  last  several  weeks  a 
number  of  my  Democratic  colleagues 
stand  up  here  and  read  letters  from 
special  interest  groups  urging  opposi- 
tion to  the  President's  economic  recov- 
ery program. 

I  have  got  a  very  interesting  letter 
here,  which  is  not  to  me,  but  it  is  from 
one  of  my  constituents  to  the  Honor- 
able Jim  Wright. 

It  says: 
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DiAK  Ms.  Jamxs  Wright:  As  a  Democrat 
for  some  thirty  years.  I  would  like  you  to 
knov  that  I  am  quite  chagrined  at  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Democratic  party  In  Congress— 
particularly  these  past  few  years  when  the 
Democratic  party  no  longer  represents 
middle  class  America. 

As  a  Democrat  I  sincerely  believe  that  you 
and  your  fellow  Democrats  in  Congress  due 
to  your  spendthrift  ways.  i.e..  deficit  bud- 
gets year  after  year,  are  the  root  cause  of 
the  Inflation  that  besets  our  nation. 

It  says: 

Please  support  President  Reagan  In  his 
economic  recovery  program. 

He  says: 

I  belong  to  no  special  interest  group.  I 
have  Just  been  a  loyal  Democrat  for  30 
years. 

Does  that  teU  you  something,  gentle- 
men? 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYMENT  IS 
A  PRIVILEGE.  NOT  A  RIGHT 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
in  testimony  before  my  appropriations 
subcommittee,  acting  officials  from 
the  General  Services  Administration- 
holdovers  from  the  previous  adminis- 
tration—attempted to  paint  a  bleak 
picture  of  projected  service  cutbacks 
and  employee  layoffs  if  slight  budget 
reductions  proposed  for  GSA  by  the 
new  administration  are  enacted. 

These  officials  are  obviously  so  used 
to  having  the  Federal  budget  go  up 
and  up,  that  they  are  unwilling  to 
accept  any  change  in  direction. 

Employment  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  a  right— it  is  a  privilege. 

Rather  than  create  consternation 
and  unrest,  reductions  in  the  Federal 
work  force  should  bring  Federal  em- 
ployees closer  together. 

Those  having  the  high  honor  of 
serving  the  people  should  do  so  well, 
with  dedication  and  pride,  not  with  an 
attitude  that  the  public  owes  them  a 
job. 

The  aim  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  to  help  create  millions  of  new 
jobs  in  the  private  sector,  so  that  good 
workers  leaving  Government  service 
should  have  no  difficulty  finding  pro- 
ductive employment  in  the  nongovern- 
ment work  force. 


a  1200 

TRIBUTE  TO  NATHANIEL 
GOLDSTEIN 

ilii.  GREEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
sadness  that  I  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues today  the  death  earlier  this 
week  of  Nathaniel  Goldstein,  a  former 
New  York  State  attorney  general  and 
leader   in   philanthropic   causes.   Mr. 


Goldstein  had  been  active  In  New 
York  City  and  New  York  State  affairs 
for  many  years,  and  I  believe  Members 
of  the  New  York  delegation,  as  well  as 
all  Members  of  the  House,  should  take 
a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  Nathaniel 
Goldstein. 

Mr.  Goldstein  was  bom  and  raised  in 
New  York  City,  and  after  attending 
college  and  law  school  there,  involved 
himself  In  the  affairs  of  both  the  city 
and  the  State.  He  led  a  fight  to  revoke 
a  charter  surreptitiously  obtained  by 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  New  York,  was 
Involved  in  housing  and  urban  affairs 
investigations  with  State  legislative 
committees,  and  practiced  law  for 
many  years  in  New  York.  Nathaniel 
Goldstein  served  with  distinction  as 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  from  1943  to  1954. 

On  a  personal  note,  Nat  Goldstein 
gave  me  sound  advice  at  many  critical 
times  of  my  political  career. 

On  the  civic  front,  Mr.  Goldstein 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  of 
Yeshiva  University  and  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  growth  of  that  institu- 
tion into  one  of  the  world's  great 
medical  schools.  Among  his  many  civic 
and  charitable  activities,  he  was  an 
overseer  of  the  Truman  Research  In- 
stitute for  the  Advancement  of  Peace 
at  the  Hebrew  University  In  Jerusa- 
lem, and  served  as  president  emeritus 
of  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Hebrew  University.  Additionally,  he 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Fletcher  School  of 
Law  and  Diplomacy.  Mr.  Goldstein 
made  a  significant  and  admirable  con- 
tribution to  New  York  City  and  State 
affairs  through  his  work  as  an  attor- 
ney, attorney  general,  and  civic  leader. 
For  this  he  deserves  our  recognition. 
We  shall  miss  him. 


WISDOM  IS  WHERE  YOU  FIND  IT 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  brows- 
ing through  the  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals, I  came  across  two  items  de- 
serving of  mention  here. 

Columnist  Hugh  Sidey  of  Time  mag- 
azine reports  that  a  former  high  offi- 
cial in  the  New  Frontier  and  Great  So- 
ciety says: 

If  we  don't  take  care  of  the  economy  and 
our  national  security,  there  ain't  going  to  be 
school  lunches  for  anybody. 

How  refreshing  to  see  such  wisdom 
coming  from  such  a  souirce. 

The  second  item  appeared  in  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal.  It 
quotes  our  good  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Mr.  Ros'TENKOwsKi  as  saying  he  is 
against  a  3-year  tax  cut  because  such 
an  approach— and  I  quote— "would 
take  Congress  out  of  the  action"  of 
setting  fiscal  policy. 


Since  the  actions  of  the  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  are  what  got  us 
Into  this  mess  In  the  first  place,  may  I 
suggest  that  the  chsdrman  has,  In 
effect,  given  us  the  best  reason  for  a  3- 
year  tax  cut  I  have  yet  heard. 


WE  CANNOT  WRITE  THE 
PENTAGON  A  BLANK  CHECK 

(Mr.  NELLIGAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  this  Congress  Is  considering  pro- 
posals by  the  President  to  reduce  the 
overall  growth  of  Government  spend- 
ing, and  to  decease  expenditures  for 
many  domestic  programs. 

In  part,  these  proposals  direct  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  to  streamline  its 
operations,  and  to  ferret  out  waste, 
fraud,  abuse,  and  inefficiency. 

I  believe  that  as  we  are  considering 
these  cuts  in  domestic  spending,  we 
should  be  mindful  of  the  need  for  sim- 
ilar efforts  In  the  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  There  Is  not  a 
stronger  believer  than  I  in  the  need 
for  more  defense  spending.  However, 
we  cannot  write  the  Pentagon  a  blank 
check. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  Introducing  a 
resolution  which  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
exercise  every  effort  to  remove  waste 
and  Inefficiency  from  the  operations 
and  programs  of  the  Department  of 
I>efense. 

The  Intent  of  this  resolution  Is  not 
to  cut  necessary  military  programs, 
but  to  insure  that  every  dollar  the 
Congress  appropriates  for  defense  will 
be  spent  In  an  effective  and  productive 
manner. 

I  Invite  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  Join  with  me  in  this  important  reso- 
lution. 


STEPS  WITHIN  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES COMMITTEE  TO  COM- 
PLETELY OVERHAUL  PRO- 
CUREMENT SYSTEMS 

(Mr.  BEARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  In  the 
process  of  hearing  testimony  from  the 
Navy  and  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  in 
regard  to  the  delays  and  cost  overruns 
cormected  with  the  Trident  and  its 
new  fast-attack  submarines. 

While  the  testimony  Is  both  fasci- 
nating and  enraging,  I  am  afraid  It  is 
all  old  hat.  We  In  the  Congress  have 
grown  accustomed  to  watching  major 
weapons  contracts  undergo  a  series  of 
startling  changes.  The  Trident  subma- 
rine—like the  Army's  XM-1  tank  and 
advanced  attack  helicopter— will  end 
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up  costing  millions  of  dollars  more  per 
copy,  will  be  deployed  2  or  more  years 
later  than  scheduled,  and  will  perform 
considerably  less  effectively  than 
original  specifications  demand. 

Before  yesterday's  hearing  began,  I 
took  some  time  to  review  the  tran- 
script of  a  1978  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee hearing  that  focused  on  prob- 
lems with  the  Trident  program.  For  a 
moment  I  thought  I  was  reading  this 
year's  transcripts. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  In  the  Congress 
have  learned  nothing  In  helping  to 
oversee  military  procurement  con- 
tracts. I  Intend  to  take  steps  within 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
completely  overhaul  our  procurement 
systems.  We  must  not  allow  the  mili- 
tary to  be  exempt  from  our  efforts  to 
cut  costs  and  eliminate  governmental 
waste. 


PUBUC  LAW  GIVES  EXPRESSION 

OF     CONGRESSIONAL      INTENT 

THAT      THE      UNITED      STATES 

SHOULD  ACT  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
recent  days  we  have  heard  many  ex- 
pressions from  within  this  Congress  of 
dismay  about  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's policies  toward  El  Salvador.  One 
of  our  distinguished  committee  chair- 
men has  referred  to  efforts  to  obtain 
funding  for  El  Salvador  as  a  commit- 
ment akin  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution. It  Is  as  though.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congress  had  never  endorsed  the  poli- 
cies now  being  implemented  in  that 
country. 

But  in  just  last  year's  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress said  this: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  support  those  tradi- 
tionaUy  faithful  allies  of  the  United  SUtes 
which  are  responsible  members  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  including  Gua- 
temala, El  Salvador.  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua. 
Panama,  and  Honduras,  against  terrorism 
and  external  subversion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not  unusual  for 
Congress  to  refuse  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  the  policies  that  we  demand, 
but  Public  Law  96-533  gives  the 
Reagan  administration  a  clear  expres- 
sion of  congressional  Intent  that  the 
United  States  should  act  In  EH  Salva- 
dor. That  expression  of  congressional 
Intent  was  signed  into  law  just  3 
months  ago. 

There  are  a  lot  of  rocks  being 
thrown  Inside  a  glass  house. 


JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 
Mr.  GARCLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution— House  Joint 


Resolution  155— to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  May  3  through 
May  10,  1981,  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  rise  to  strongly  urge  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  present  today  to 
Join  me  in  support  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 155,  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  May  3  through  May  10, 
1981,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week,"  a 
resolution  I  have  sponsored  for  the 
second  year. 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  good  friend  and 
respected  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Garcia)  for  his  efforts  in  bring- 
ing this  measure  to  the  floor  today. 

What  is  Jewish  Heritage  Week? 
Simply  put.  It  Is  "understanding."  It  is 
a  time  for  the  people  of  this  country 
to  explore  the  culture,  traditions,  and 
history  of  the  Jewish  community  as 
they  relate  to  the  growth  of  our  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  Previous  year  celebra- 
tions in  New  York  have  helped  to  strip 
away  many  of  the  half-truths  and  sus- 
picions one  ethnic  group  may  have 
had  toward  another.  Not  surprisingly, 
one  of  the  major  successes  of  this  edu- 
cational venture  Is  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  how  similar  the  history  of  one 
ethnic  group  Is  to  another.  We  have 
shared  many  of  the  same  trials  and 
tribulations,  and  have  faced  like  suc- 
cesses and  failure.  Yet  even  so,  each 
group  has  made  its  own  unique  contri- 
butions to  the  American  spirit. 

In  this  sense,  Jewish  Heritage  Week 
is  not  Just  for  Jewish  people.  This 
year's  theme  in  New  York,  "Free  To 
Be  You  and  Me,"  clearly  shows  how 
important  It  Is  for  all  of  us  to  imder- 
stand  that  though  there  are  differ- 
ences in  our  cultures  and  beliefs,  these 
only  serve  to  underscore  the  unique- 
ness of  our  country  as  a  land  where 
people  of  diverse  backgrounds  and  in- 
terests can  live  and  work  as  one 
Nation. 

Today  we  have  236  cosponsors,  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  have  Joined  this  biparti- 
san effort.  They  represent  various  lo- 
calities who  will  hopefully  contribute 
to  this  growing  effort  come  May.  We 
welcome  the  support  of  others  to  con- 
tinue this  tradition  for  the  second 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as 
a  cosponsor  and  strong  supporter  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  155,  request- 
ing the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  3  to  10,  1981,  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week." 


The  significance  of  this  event  is  best 
understood  If  we  take  the  time  to  re- 
flect on  the  two  most  important  ideals 
we  Americans  stand  for— peace  and 
freedom.  Our  Nation  was  conceived 
from  these  ideals  and  it  has  flourished 
largely  because  they  are  valued  so 
highly  by  all  those  who  cross  our 
shores. 

I  have  long  advocated  the  need  to 
better  imderstand  the  uniqueness  of  a 
particular  people  so  that  we  can  learn 
and  appreciate  how  much  we  really 
have  in  common— "Jewish  Heritage 
Week"  will  provide  us  with  such  an  op- 
portunity. 

The  Jews  have  long  been  a  persecut- 
ed people,  and  yet,  through  their  suf- 
fering they  have  developed  a  great 
strength  and  a  genuine  appreciation  of 
what  peace  and  freedom  really  mean. 
As  a  result,  the  Jewish  community  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  our 
great  Nation,  making  their  experience 
an  inspiration  to  aU  people. 

In  and  around  the  week  of  May  3,  a 
number  of  major  events  are  celebrated 
by  the  Jewish  community.  They  in- 
clude Passover,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  Israeli 
Independence  Day,  and  Jerusalem 
Day.  By  better  imderstanding  what 
these  days  mean  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, we  can  better  appreciate  the 
true  value  of  our  Nation's  rich  ethnic 
heritage. 

While  many  of  these  celebrations 
seek  to  focus  on  a  significant  event 
from  the  past,  there  is  an  important 
date  on  the  Jewish  calendar  directing 
attention  to  a  current  tragedy  that 
has  meaning  to  us  all.  On  Sunday, 
May  31,  the  Greater  New  York  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry  will  sponsor 
for  the  10th  straight  year.  Solidarity 
Sunday,  a  day  when  Americans  tradi- 
tionally signify  their  unity  with  Soviet 
Jewry.  The  rally  takes  place  in  New 
York  City,  with  about  100,000  people 
from  around  the  country  participating 
in  a  number  of  activities  to  express 
American  solidarity  with  Soviet  Jews. 
I  am  proud  and  privileged  to  have  in- 
troduced a  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 85.  expressing  congressional  sup- 
port for  Solidarity  Sunday.  Over  80  of 
my  coUeagues  have  already  joined  me 
as  cosponsors. 

If  there  Is  one  common  trait  found 
among  us  all.  It  is  that  we  each  have  a 
different  proud  heritage.  Like  the 
Jewish  community,  we  are  all  proud  of 
our  heritage  and  anxious  for  others  to 
share  in  that  experience.  Like  the 
Jewish  community,  we  have  all  made 
special  and  significant  contributions  to 
this  great  Nation  as  a  result  of  that 
heritage.  Like  the  Jewish  community, 
we  are  all  in  piu^ult  of  two  common 
goals— peace  and  freedom. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  Jewish  Heritage  Week,  as  a 
responsible  and  effective  means  of 
promoting  those  ideals.* 
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•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  155,  designating  the 
week  of  May  3  through  May  10  as 
"Jewish  Heritage  Week."  As  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  resolution,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  resolution  will  enjoy  the 
strong  bipartisan  support  it  attracted 
last  year,  when  it  was  first  proposed  to 
this  body. 

Jewish  Heritage  Week  commemo- 
rates the  anniversary  of  many  out- 
standing occasions  within  the  Jewish 
culture,  and  it  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate that  it  be  celebrated  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  The  months  of  April  and 
May  contain  several  significant  dates 
in  Jewish  history,  including  Passover, 
Israeli  Independence  Day,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising, 
Jerusalem  Day,  and  Solidarity  Sunday 
for  Soviet  Jewry.  Beyond  the  recogni- 
tion of  such  significant  dates  in  Jewish 
history,  Jewish  Heritage  Week  pro- 
vides a  welcome  vehicle  for  strength- 
ening our  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  tremendous  richness 
of  culture  and  tradition  which  the 
Jewish  heritage  has  given  to  the 
world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  unite  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution,  and  trust  that 
It  will  be  as  successful  this  year  as  it 
was  when  approved  1  year  ago.« 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  express  my  support  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  155,  which  I 
cosponsored.  designating  the  week  of 
May  3  through  May  10,  1981,  as 
"Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

It  is  ironic  that  we  should  consider 
this  resolution  on  the  very  day  that 
another  resolution  is  being  introduced 
to  make  Raoul  Wallenberg  an  honor- 
ary citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Through  his  great  humanitarian  ef- 
forts, 100,000  victims  of  Nazi  terrorism 
in  World  War  II  Hungary  were  saved— 
many  of  whom  were  Jewish.  Many  of 
those  saved  are  now  productive  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  Jewish  Heritage 
Week  is  to  alert  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  contributions  of 
the  Jewish  people  and  to  remind  us  of 
the  struggle  the  Jews  have  endured 
for  centuries.  I  hope  we  will  all  contin- 
ue to  benefit  from  the  contributions  of 
American  Jewry  to  our  Nation.  I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  with  this  reso- 
lution.* 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  House  will  consider 
House  Joint  Resolution  155,  a  resolu- 
tion which  designates  May  3  to  10, 
1981,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week."  This 
resolution  calls  upon  State  and  local 
government  agencies  and  interested 
organizations  to  observe  the  week  of 
May  3  with  appropriate  activities. 

Jewish  Heritage  Week  commemo- 
rates the  anniversary  of  many  signifi- 
cant dates  in  Jewish  history.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  155, 
I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  pass  this 


resolution  to  continue  appreciation 
and  recognition  to  the  culture,  tradi- 
tions, and  history  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity and  their  contribution  to 
American  society.* 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution— House  Joint 
Resolution  155— now  under  considera- 
tion and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  for  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  it  to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  week  of  May  3  to 
10,  1981,  embraces  a  number  of  histori- 
cal anniversaries  of  significance  to  the 
Jewish  people— Passover,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising, 
Israel's  Independence  Day,  Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jews,  and  Jerusa- 
lem Day— the  anniversary  of  the  re- 
unification of  Jerusalem  in  1967.  This 
is  an  appropriate  time  for  the  Jewish 
people  to  reflect  with  pride  on  their 
unique  heritage  and  an  opportunity 
for  the  American  community  to  see 
what  values  and  lessons  they  can  take 
from  that  heritage. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  rarely  occurring 
event  that  will  come  between  today's 
vote  and  the  beginning  of  the  events 
more  commonly  associated  with 
Jewish  Heritage  Week— but  an  event 
which  has  special  significance  in  this 
area— the  once-in-28-year  event  of 
"blrkat  hachamah"— the  blessing  of 
the  Sun,  which  will  occur  on  April  8. 
In  that  ceremony,  God  is  thanked  and 
blessed  for  the  creation  of  the  Sun,  an 
object  of  which  we  are  more  and  more 
conscious  these  days.  This  event 
occurs  every  28  years  in  observance  of 
a  cycle  ordained  in  the  Talmud.  This 
year,  many  congregations  will  be  gath- 
ering outdoors,  as  is  the  custom,  and, 
because  of  the  energy  crisis  of  recent 
years,  they  will  be  reflecting  on  our 
dependence  on  the  energy  of  the  Sun, 
and  how  we  can  use  it  more  extensive- 
ly to  help  us  reach  our  goals  of  energy 
self-sufficiency  and  the  improvement 
of  our  standard  of  living.  In  Washing- 
ton, similar  meetings— many,  of 
course,  of  a  purely  religious  nature— 
wUl  be  taking  place  around  the  world 
at  dawn  on  the  8th.  as  the  Jewish 
people  maintain  the  traditions  of  their 
heritage  which  even  today  have  re- 
newed meaning  and  importance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  an  article  on 
'Blrkat  Hachamah"  by  Rabbi  Bernard 
M.  Zlotowitz  be  reprinted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point,  along  with  the 
text  of  House  Joint  Resolution  155,  es- 
tablishing Jewish  Heritage  Week: 

In  a  ceremony  known  as  Birfcat  Hacha- 
mah (blessing  of  the  sun),  God  is  praised  for 
creating  the  luminaries  and  maintaining 
them  in  an  orderly  fashion.  ("Blessed  are 
You,  O  liOrd  our  God.  King  of  the  Universe, 
who  makes  the  work  of  creation.")  This 
ceremony  was  last  recited  in  1953,  and  this 
year  it  will  reoccur  on  Wednesday,  April  8. 
The  service  is  usually  conducted  outside  the 
synagogue,  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  assembly,  because  as  it  Is 


written:  "In  the  multitude  of  people  is  the 
King's  (God's)  glory"  (Proverbs  14:28).  How- 
ever, if  a  person  Is  unable  to  recite  it  public- 
ly, he  or  she  may  do  so  privately. 

The  origin  of  this  observance  is  based  on  a 
sUtement  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Bera- 
chot  59b):  "Our  rabbis  taught:  He  who  sees 
the  sun  at  its  turning  point  (the  sun  has 
four  turning  points  which  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  the  four  seasons),  the  moon  In  its 
power  (spring  equinox),  the  planets  in  their 
orbiU,  and  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  their 
orderly  progress  (procession  of  the  equi- 
noxes) should  say:  Blessed  be  He  who  has 
wrought  the  work  of  creation.'  And  when 
does  this  happen?  Abaye  said:  Every 
twenty -eight  years  when  the  cycle  (the  big 
or  solar  cycle)  begins  again  and  the  Nisan 
(spring)  equinox  falls  in  Saturn  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Tuesday,  going  into  Wednesday.  " 
(The  sun  and  moon  were  created  on  the 
fourth  day,  and  therefore  the  beginning  of 
the  twenty-eight  year  cycle  Is  always  on  a 
Wednesday  which  begins  at  the  vernal  equi- 
nox on  Tuesday  evening  at  6:00  p.m.). 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
increasingly,  Americans  are  reaffirm- 
ing their  conmiitment  to  the  basic  so- 
cietal and  familial  values  and  their 
fundamental  belief  in  God.  In  times  of 
global  turbulence  and  a  difficult  eco- 
nomic situation  at  home,  we  all  must 
turn  to  inner  sources  of  strength  and 
sustenance. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  in 
Congress  request  the  President  to  des- 
ignate May  3  through  May  10  as 
Jewish  Heritage  Week  to  recognize  the 
generous  inheritance  we  Americans 
have  enjoyed  from  Jewish  culture,  tra- 
dition, and  beliefs.  The  Jewish  heri- 
tage, woven  deeply  Into  the  fabric  of 
America,  has  contributed  significantly 
to  the  society  of  this  country  through 
the  strong  Jewish  belief  In  God,  close- 
ness of  family,  and  sense  of  service  to 
community.  Outstanding  individual 
Jews  are  too  numerous  to  mention; 
one  can  only  say  that  in  education, 
culture,  science,  government,  business, 
medicine,  civil  rights,  or  in  any  other 
field,  our  coimtry  would  have  been  far 
poorer  without  their  contributions. 

We  are  urging  the  President  to  mark 
the  first  full  week  of  May  as  Jewish 
Heritage  Week  because  that  period 
falls  close  to  dates  which  are  impor- 
tant not  only  to  Jews  everywhere,  but 
to  aU  of  us  in  the  United  States— Pass- 
over, the  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising,  Israeli  Independence 
Day,  Jerusalem  Day.  and  Solidarity 
Day  for  Soviet  Jewry.  These  days  com- 
memorate the  faith,  the  hope,  reli- 
gious belief,  the  inner  strength,  and 
moral  and  physical  courage  which  not 
only  inspire  us.  but  which  reinforce 
our  beliefs  and  our  determination  to 
contribute  to  American  society.* 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  appropriate  time  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  establish  Jewish 
Heritage  Week. 

Recently,  many  Jews  celebrated  the 
festival  of  Purim,  commemorating  the 
Old  Testament  story  of  how  Esther 
saved  her  people  and  her  people's  herit- 
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age  ftom  death  by  the  Persians  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  Purlm  is  a  time  of 
celebration,  marking  the  continuation 
of  Jewish  culture. 

In  keeping  with  the  celebrative 
mood  of  this  holiday.  It  is  befitting 
that  we  establish  a  Jewish  Heritage 
Week  to  take  place  May  3-10.  1981. 
The  activities,  ceremonies,  and  pro- 
grams will  not  only  dramatize  Jewish 
history  and  traditions,  but  will  also 
highlight  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tions which  the  Jewish  people  have 
made  to  the  world  community.  How 
much  further  our  culture  is  enriched 
by  the  endeavors  of  just  a  few,  such  as 
Albert  Einstein.  Issac  Bashevis  Singer. 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Sigmund  Freud, 
and  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

I  urge  that  this  resolution  be  adopt- 
ed.* 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  add  my  strong  support  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  155,  which  would  set 
aside  the  week  of  May  3-10,  1981,  as 
Jewish  Heritage  Week.  It  is  a  resolu- 
tion I  cosponsored  which  I  expect  to 
win  overwhelming  approval  by  this 
House. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  Nation 
should  commemorate  Jewish  Heritage 
Week  at  this  time  of  year.  The  months 
of  April  and  May  contain  such  signifi- 
cant dates  in  Jewish  life  as  Passover, 
the  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising,  Israeli  Independence  Day, 
Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry, 
and  Jerusalem  Day, 

Jewish  Heritage  Week  began,  on  a 
yearly  basis,  in  1977.  I  feel  it  has  led 
all  Americans  to  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion and  recognition  of  the  culture, 
traditions,  and  history  of  this  coun- 
try's Jewish  community  and  of  the 
impact  of  Jews  in  American  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  week  we  read  in 
the  papers  of  new  acts  of  anti-Sem- 
itism both  at  home  and  overseas.  We 
can  help  counter  that  detestable  activ- 
ity by  focusing  the  spotlight  of  truth 
on  the  great  contributions  Jews  have 
made  to  American  life  and  culture.* 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  enthusiastic  support  for 
the  enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 155,  designating  the  week  of  May 
3-9  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week."  It  is 
most  appropriate  for  us  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  significant  contributions 
made  by  the  Jewish  people  to  our 
Nation  as  weU  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  For  at  this  time  of  year,  dates 
of  major  importance  such  as  Passover, 
the  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising,  Israeli  Independence  Day, 
Solidarity  Day  for  Soviet  Jewry,  and 
Jerusalem  Day  appear  on  the  Jewish 
calendar. 

Jews  were  among  the  first  settlers 
when  our  Nation  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  they  have  made  contributions  in 
every  facet  of  American  life,  from 
trade  unionism  to  philanthropic  and 
scholarly  endeavors  to  athletics  and 
the  arts.  Not  only  is  this  week  an  occa- 


sion for  the  recognition  of  outstanding 
achievements,  but  also  it  is  a  time  for 
reflection  and  for  learning,  to  further 
our  understanding  of  and  appreciation 
for  Jewish  history,  culture,  and  tradi- 
tion. It  is  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
the  struggles  and  persecution  suffered 
by  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  else- 
where, renew  our  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights,  and  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  the  independence 
of  the  State  of  Israel. 

By  setting  aside  this  week  as  Jewish 
Heritage  Week,  we  are  giving  recogni- 
tion to  our  own  country's  long-held 
commitment  to  the  melting  pot,  which 
we  value  so  highly;  therefore,  I  urge 
you.  my  fellow  colleagues,  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  important  resolu- 
tion.* 

*  Mr,  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 155  designating  May  3  through 
May  10,  1981,  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week."  By  doing  so,  we  as  Americans 
are  recognizing  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  their  contribution 
to  our  American  way  of  life. 

This  year,  the  month  of  May  will 
commemorate  events  which  represent 
great  joy  and  sorrow  for  the  Jewish 
community  and  is  thus  a  fitting  time 
for  the  people  in  the  United  States  to 
reflect  on  the  role  of  Americans  of  the 
Jewish  faith  in  the  history  and  herit- 
age of  our  country.  As  Americans  of 
the  Jewish  faith  ponder  the  meaning 
of  Passover,  the  Warsaw  ghetto  upris- 
ing, Israel  Independence  Day,  Solidar- 
ity Simday  for  Soviet  Jews,  and  Jeru- 
salem Day,  Jewish  Heritage  Week 
gives  all  Americans  the  chance  to  re- 
flect and  learn  of  the  significant 
achievements  that  the  Jewish  religion, 
history,  and  culture  have  made  to  the 
world  and,  in  particular,  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  supporting  House 
Joint  Resolution  155  we  will  be  ex- 
pressing our  gratitude  to  the  Jewish 
community  for  their  invaluable  contri- 
bution to  our  society  and  our  Nation.* 

*  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  speak  In  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  155,  a  resolution  to 
declare  the  week  of  May  4  as  national 
Jewish  Heritage  Week.  Jewish  Herit- 
age Week  originated  in  New  York 
City  5  years  ago  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote an  understanding  of  Jewish  cul- 
ture and  history  as  part  of  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  myriad  of  racial,  reli- 
gious, and  ethnic  groups  in  New  York 
City  and  in  the  Nation.  I  believe  it  is 
important  to  recognize  continually 
that  many  nations  and  cultures  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  build- 
ing of  our  Nation,  and  I  feel  that  the 
declaration  of  a  national  Jewish  Herit- 
age Week  Is  an  important  part  of  that 
process. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  a  similar  resolu- 
tion last  year  when  the  first  national 
resolution  was  passed  which  encour- 
aged the  celebration  of  this  week  all 
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over  the  Nation  under  the  theme  of 
"Living  Together,  Learning  Together." 
Plans  for  carrying  out  this  year's 
theme,  "Free  To  Be  You  and  Me,"  are 
now  underway,  and  passage  of  this  res- 
olution win  greatly  aid  in  expanding 
the  celebrations  nationwide. 

As  a  New  Yorker,  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  the  fact  that  this  idea  origi- 
nated In  my  own  city.  This  has  been  a 
project  of  the  New  York  Jewish  Com- 
munity Relations  Board,  located  in  my 
own  18th  Congressional  District,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Board  of  Jewish 
Education  and  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education.  Jewish  Heritage 
Week  features  concerts,  contests,  spe- 
cially prepared  school  lesson  plans  on 
Jews  and  history  and  other  activities 
in  order  to  promote  intercultural  un- 
derstanding. The  events  are  nonsectar- 
Ian  and  voluntary. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  supporter  of 
this  resolution  and  to  speak  in  its 
favor.  I  am  hopeful  that  declaration  of 
national  Jewish  Heritage  Week  will  be 
an  incentive  for  all  to  learn  more 
about  not  only  Jewish  history  and  cul- 
ture, but  also  every  other  ethnic, 
racial,  or  religious  culture  which  has 
made  its  rich  contribution  to  our 
Nation  and  our  lives.* 

*  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
155  designating  May  3  through  May 
10.  1981,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

For  over  3,000  years,  the  Jewish 
people  have  left  a  major  impact  on  the 
societies  in  which  they  have  lived. 
Equally  so  in  the  more  than  200-year 
history  of  the  United  States.  Ameri- 
cans of  Jewish  faith  have  made  impor- 
tant contributions  in  all  areas  of  busi- 
ness, science,  culture,  and  politics,  and 
the  Judeo-Christian  heritage  collec- 
tively has  helped  mold  the  United 
States.  By  proclaiming  this  week  as 
Jewish  Heritage  Week  we  are  recogniz- 
ing the  weight  of  those  contributions 
and  the  significant  role  the  Jewish 
community  has  played  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  resolution.* 

*  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of  Jewish 
Heritage  Week.  Our  Nation's  most  en- 
during strength  is  the  vitality,  the 
magnificence,  of  our  heritages.  These 
heritages  are  unique  in  their  richness 
and  diversity. 

Today,  we  rise  in  support  of  Jewish 
Heritage  Week,  May  3-10.  It  is  a  par- 
ticularly appropriate  time,  for  April 
and  May  are  months  which  reflect  the 
greatness  and  complexity  of  this  heri- 
tage. We  are  moved  by  the  inspiration 
and  celebration  of  the  Passover  saga, 
by  anniversaries  commemorating  the 
courage  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  free- 
dom fighters  and  the  fortitude  of  the 
Israeli  pioneers,  by  Solidarity  Sunday 
in  recognition  of  the  continuing  plight 
of  Soviet   Jews.   We   appreciate    this 
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heritage  In  all  Its  complexity,  we  cher- 
ish it,  and  we  look  forward  to  a  Joyous 
observance  across  the  Nation. 

The  Jewish  heritage  is  one  of  the 
countless  heritages  that  contribute  to 
our  vigor  as  a  nation,  to  our  life  and 
vibrance.  To  life— Le  Chalm.« 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Adoabbo)  proclaiming  May  3  through 
May  10.  1981,  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week."  Today  we  may  enable  this  edu- 
cational observance  to  continue  for  a 
second  year,  and  help  establish  it  as 
an  American  tradition. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  as  a  nation 
has  it  been  more  important  that  we 
undertake  to  foster  greater  under- 
standing between  our  religious  and 
ethnic  groups.  Intolerance  threatens 
the  unity  and  integrity  of  our  country. 
and  obscures  our  common  goals  and 
purposes.  Jewish  Heritage  Week,  by 
promoting  an  appreciation  of  Jewish 
history  and  culture,  exemplifies  the 
efforts  at  mutual  understanding  that 
we  in  Congress  should  endorse. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  season  of 
remembrance  for  the  Jewish  people. 
In  the  next  2  months,  Jews  all  over 
the  world  will  experience  joy  on  the 
celebration  of  F»assover.  pride  on  the 
date  of  Israel's  Independence,  resolve 
on  Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry, 
and  defiance  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  That  we 
should  better  understand  these  emo- 
tions, and  recognize  the  numerous 
contributions  of  the  Jewish  people  to 
our  Nation  and  our  society,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  support  today 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  155.# 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
glad  to  join  my  colleagues  In  cospon- 
soring  House  Joint  Resolution  155, 
which  was  introduced  by  my  good 
friend  from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Joseph  P.  Asdabbo.  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  May  3  through 
May  10.  1981.  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week. "  and  I  am  delighted  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions that  Jewish  Americans  have 
made  to  the  vitality  and  greatness  of 
the  United  States. 

Jewish  Heritage  Week  will  be  a  re- 
minder to  aU  Americans  of  the  valiant 
stand  which  the  Jews  have  always 
made  in  the  face  of  oppressive  reli- 
gious discrimination  and  persecution. 
Ehiring  this  special  observance,  it  wUl 
be  appropriate  for  us  to  join  together 
in  renewing  our  efforts  to  insure  reli- 
gious freedom  for  the  Jews  and  for  all 
peoples  who  are  being  harassed  and 
persecuted  in  practicing  their  religion. 

My  own  city  of  Chicago  is  a  city  of 
immigrants,  and  our  entire  Nation  is  a 
beautiful  and  creative  mosaic  of  grand 
contributions  made  by  each  immigrant 
group.  The  designation  of  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week"  is  a  tribute  to  the  role 


of  Jewish  immigrants  in  making  our 
country  strong  and  free,  and  Ameri- 
cans of  Jewish  heritage  continue  to 
carry  forward  the  new-world  tradition 
of  determination,  hard  work,  and  cour- 
age. I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  resolution.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Ris.  155 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  an 
understanding  of  the  heritage  of  all  Ameri- 
can ethnic  groups  contributes  to  the  unity 
of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  intergroup  understanding  can  be 
further  fostered  through  an  appreciation  of 
the  culture,  history,  and  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  community  and  the  contributions  of 
Jews  to  our  country  and  society;  and 

Whereas  the  months  of  April  and  May 
contain  events  of  major  significance  in  the 
Jewish  calendar— Passover,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising.  Israeli 
Independence  Day,  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  Jerusalem  Day:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  May  3  through  May 
10.  1981.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week"  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  State  and  local  government  agencies, 
and  interested  organizations  to  observe  that 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  activi- 
ties, and  programs. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  DIABETES  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  84) 
designating  the  week  of  October  4 
through  October  10.  1981,  as  ""Nation- 
al Diabetes  Week,"  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  just 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  committee  for  report- 
ing this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  takes 
up  House  Joint  Resolution  84.  legisla- 
tion commemorating  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 4-10.  1981.  as  National  Diabetes 
Week. 

For  the  past  2  years.  Congress  has 
enacted  a  National  Diabetes  Week  and 
it  is  especially  appropriate  that  we 
should  do  so  again  this  year.  During 
the  past  few  years,  researchers  have 


made  significant  breakthroughs  in  dia- 
betes research.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
increased  public  awareness  of  this  dis- 
ease will  stimulate  interest  which  will 
ultimately  lead  to  a  cure  for  diabetes. 

While  most  Americans  have  some 
general  knowledge  about  diabetes,  not 
enough  of  us  understand  what  a  seri- 
ous and  deadly  disease  it  is.  Ten  mil- 
lion Americans  suffer  from  diabetes 
and  300,000  Americans  die  each  year 
as  a  result  of  it.  Diabetes  is  the  third 
leading  cause  of  death  by  disease  in 
this  country,  after  heart  attack  and 
cancer,  and  it  often  leads  to  stroke, 
kidney  damage,  gangrene,  nerve 
damage,  and  blindness. 

Diabetes  has  an  impact  on  our  econ- 
omy, as  well.  Nearly  $7  billion  is  lost 
aimually  through  unearned  wages, 
health  care  costs,  and  disability  pay- 
ments. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  sponsor  of  this 
commemorative  resolution  and  I  hope 
that  every  Member  of  the  House  will 
join  with  me  today  in  voting  in  favor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  84.  Our  rec- 
ognition of  this  disease  can  make  a  dif- 
ference for  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  suffer  from  diabetes  and  those 
who  will  be  its  victim  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  unanimous  consent 
will  be  requested  to  consider  House 
Joint  Resolution  84.  A  resolution  I  co- 
sponsored,  which  designates  the  week 
of  October  4  to  October  10,  1981.  as 

"National  Diabetes  Week." 

The  American  Diabetes  Association. 
Washington.  D.C..  affiliate,  estimates 
that  10  million  people  in  the  United 
States  are  afflicted  by  diabetes.  This 
figure  Increases  by  6  percent  a  year. 

Diabetes  is  the  third  leading  killer  in 
the  United  States,  a  leading  cause  of 
blindness,  a  major  cause  of  heart  dis- 
ease, nervous  disorders,  and  strokes. 

Accordingly,  the  American  Diabetes 
Association  advises,  along  with  an 
annual  checkup,  that  a  blood-sugar 
check  be  done.  I  certainly  concur  with 
such  advice  and  urge  all  Americans, 
particularly  those  with  a  family  histo- 
ry of  diabetes,  to  get  a  sugar-blood 
check.* 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
84  designating  the  week  of  October  4- 
10.  1981  as  "National  Diabetes  Week". 

Diabetes  is  a  major  contributing 
factor  to  heart  attacks,  stroke,  kidney 
failure,  and  vascular— blood  vessel- 
disease.  Significantly,  diabetes  is  also 
the  leading  cause  of  new  cases  of 
blindness  in  the  United  States. 

Approximately  10  million  Americans 
are  affected  by  diabetes.  Diabetes 
occurs  in  twice  as  many  women  as  men 
and  is  found  more  frequently  among 
blacks  and  the  lower  income  popula- 
tion. 
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It  is  estimated  that  diabetes  is  the 
fifth  leading  cause  of  death  by  disease 
in  the  United  States. 

Exciting  research  on  all  aspects  of 
diabetes  is  now  being  conducted  at 
medical  institutions  throughout  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  The  Associ- 
ation of  Heredity,  Viral  Infections  and 
Immunology  has  provided  new  leads  in 
the  treatment  and  ultimate  prevention 
of  diabetes. 

By  designating  the  week  of  October 
4-10  as  National  Diabetes  Week  we  are 
encouraging  and  supporting  the  ef- 
forts of  medical  Institutions  and  foun- 
dations in  educating  the  public  and 
our  Nation  for  continued  research  and 
progress  against  diabetes.* 
•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  designating  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 4  through  October  10  as  Nation- 
al Diabetes  Week.  Unlike  some  of  the 
ceremonial  days  and  weeks  which  Con- 
gress sometimes  designates.  National 
Diabetes  Week  has  a  very  practical 
purpose  of  public  information  which  is 
clearly  needed.  Not  only  is  there  wide- 
spread ignorance  among  the  general 
population  about  the  nature  of  this 
disease,  but  even  many  of  its  victims 
are  unaware  of  the  encouraging 
strides  in  diabetes  research  and  treat- 
ment of  recent  years.  A  national  week 
will  give  the  local  diabetes  groups 
around  the  country  an  opportunity  to 
spread  the  word  about  their  good  work 
among  those  who  need  their  help  as 
well  as  those  who  can  contribute  to 
their  efforts. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Congress  make 
this  designation,  since  we  have  helped 
in  a  demonstrable  way  to  make  head- 
way against  this  disease.  I  am  proud  to 
have  worked  to  initiate  the  massive 
Federal  push  to  stimulating  and  co- 
ordinating diabetes  research,  which 
was  back  in  1974.  You  can  look  at  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  hearings 
for  1980  to  learn  something  about  the 
great  advances  coming  directly  from 
this  Federal  effort,  a  program  which 
has  literally  saved  lives.  For  instance, 
we  are  now  getting  the  first  results 
from  the  center  for  disease  control 
demonstration  projects  against  diabe- 
tes in  10  States.  These  programs  aim 
over  5  years  to  reduce  by  half  the 
number  of  excess  hospital  days  among 
diabetics:  to  halve  the  deaths  of  Juve- 
niles from  diabetic  coma:  and  to 
reduce  by  10  percent  lower-extremity 
amputations  among  diabetics.  Since 
the  pilot  project  only  started  late  in 
1977.  final  results  are  not  available 
yet,  but  I  understand  that  early  re- 
sults suggest  that  we  will  meet  or 
exceed  these  goals.  When  you  consider 
that  diabetes  affects  a  10th  of  our 
people.  klUtng  over  35.000  and  hurting 
our  economy  by  perhaps  $10  billion 
annually.  I  think  that  you  wUl  agree 
that  our  program,  which  has  produced 
such  dramatic  results  on  a  relatively 
modest  budget,  represents  money  well 
spent. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  work 
on  the  local  level  with  the  Union 
Chapter  of  the  Juvenile  Diabetes 
Foundation  up  in  New  Jersey.  I  can 
truly  testify  that  designating  "Nation- 
al Diabetes  Week"  will  have  a  very 
practical,  beneficial  effect  on  their 
work  of  public  education.  I  am  happy 
to  support  House  Joint  Resolution  84. 
and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
me.* 

*  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 84.  to  designate  the  week  of 
October  5-11.  1981,  as  "National  Dia- 
betes Week."  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  FORSYTHE,  for  taking  the  time  and 
initiative  to  bring  the  subject  of  diabe- 
tes awtu-eness  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  and  to  the  House.  National 
Diabetes  Week  Is  an  Important  7  days 
to  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
suffer  from  this  dreaded  disease,  as 
well  as  to  the  countless  Americans 
who  understand  so  little  about  its 
nature  and  scope. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  would  not  be 
the  necessity  of  having  to  designate  a 
week  for  this  disease  if  millions  of 
Americans  were  not  in  serious  peril. 
But  they  are.  Too  few  people  have  any 
idea  that  this  disease  is  the  third  lead- 
ing killer  In  America  today.  Too  few 
people  are  aware  that  the  leading 
cause  of  blindness  In  the  United  States 
is  diabetes,  and  not  enough  people 
have  learned  that  it  Is  a  major  cause 
of  stroke,  heart  disease  and  various 
other  cardiovascular  disorders. 

We  have  always  been  a  country  that 
liked  a  good  fight.  Through  time  and 
energy  spent  on  research  we  have  con- 
quered other  crippling  diseases,  bat- 
tling them  to  the  point  where  they 
can  cripple  and  kill  no  more.  There  Is 
no  reason  why  diabetes  cannot  be 
beat.  What  is  needed  is  to  educate  the 
public,  and  create  an  awareness  of  Just 
what  diabetes  is.  who  it  affects,  the 
damage  it  inflicts  upon  the  human 
body,  and  what  is  needed  to  find  a 
cure.  National  Diabetes  Week  is  a  way 
to  do  just  that.  Last  year  the  designa- 
tion of  a  week  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  public 
was  a  huge  success  nationwide.  People 
learned  that  diabetes  was  not  Just  a 
disease  that  someone  else  was  afflicted 
with.  Rather,  they  learned  that  diabe- 
tes can  Just  as  easily  strike  a  family  as 
it  can  strike  a  neighbor.  What  came 
out  of  those  7  days  last  year  was  that 
more  research  is  needed  to  find  a  cure. 
That  Is  why  we  need  National  Diabe- 
tes Week.  We  need  It  to  get  the  word 
across  to  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  unaware  what  a  tragic  menace  dia- 
betes is.  If  we  do  not  help  spread  the 
word,  this  is  one  battle  I  fear,  we  will 
not  emerge  victorious  from.* 
*  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  speak  in  favor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  84.  a  resolution  which 
would  designate  the  week  of  October 
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4-10.  1981.  as  "National  EHabetes 
Week". 

I  am  very  personally  concerned 
about  the  enormous  Impact  this  dis- 
ease has  on  our  Nation  and  Its  people 
and  so  have  agreed  to  serve  as  1981 
voluntary  fundralslng  chairman  for 
the  Western  New  York  Affiliate  of  the 
American  Diabetes  Association.  This 
issue  is  of  such  importance  that  I  be- 
lieve that  designation  of  a  special  week 
will  serve  an  important  public  purpose: 
To  Inform  our  fellow  Americans  of  the 
risks,  symptoms,  and  available  treat- 
ments for  this  disease. 

Approximately  100.000  western  New 
Yorkers  suffer  diabetes,  as  do  10  mil- 
lion other  Americans.  It  is  a  disease 
that  Is  directly  responslblle  for  over 
300.000  deaths  every  year— making  it 
our  country's  third  leading  cause  of 
death,  trailing  only  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease and  cancer. 

Diabetes  is  the  leading  cause  of 
adult  blindness  In  the  United  States, 
and  Its  many  devastating,  sometimes 
fatal,  complications  Include  kidney 
and  heart  disease,  diabetic  neurop- 
athy, and  stroke.  Disproportionately, 
it  strikes  the  aged,  the  poor,  and  the 
black. 

Economically,  it  Is  wreaking  havoc. 
Over  $5.3  billion  annually  is  lost 
through  wages  and  health  care  costs 
and  disability  payments  tied  directly 
to  diabetes.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
take  into  account  the  physical  pain 
and  suffering  faced  by  its  victims  and 
the  mental  anguish  experienced  by  a 
victim's  family  and  friends. 

It  Is  not  a  disease  that  we  have 
under  control.  The  prevalence  of  dia- 
betes is  increasing  by  6  percent  annu- 
ally, a  rate  which  means  that  a  child 
bom  today  In  the  United  States  faces 
a  one-ln-flve  chance  of  contracting  the 
disease  If  he  or  she  lives  to  age  70. 

There  Is  reason  for  hope,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Although  modem  science  and 
medicine  have  yet  to  find  a  cure  for 
this  disease,  the  use  of  Insulin  and  a 
controlled  diet  can  help  a  victim  lead  a 
normal,  productive  life.  But  insulin  is 
not  a  cure  and  it  does  not  check  the 
progress  of  complications.  Perhaps 
most  critical.  Ignorance  about  the  dis- 
ease is  its  best  ally.  Diabetes  reduces 
life  expectancy  approximately  30  per- 
cent from  the  time  of  onset,  and  every 
month  and  year  that  it  continues 
without  treatment  Is  time  that  cannot 
be  recaptured  through  medication. 
Hence,  learning  the  danger  signs- 
symptoms— of  the  disease.  Is  crucial  to 
the  future  health  and  well-being  of  a 
victim. 

While  the  causes  and  means  of  pre- 
venting the  disease  are  unknown,  the 
sjmiptoms  are  fairly  easily  understood 
by  anyone  who  has  been  briefly  In- 
formed of  them.  I  hope  that  de^gna- 
tions  of  a  national  week  will  serve  to 
focus  attention  on  the  disease,  arouse 
public  curiosity  regarding  symptoms 
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and  treatments,  and  raise  the  public's 
understanding  about  diabetes,  and  the 
need  for  continued  funding. 

The  American  Diabetes  Association 
and  its  local  affiliates  have  been  carry- 
ing the  torch  in  the  effort  to  inform 
the  public  for  many  years.  Through 
patient  and  public  education,  commu- 
nity service  and  detection  programs 
and  other  forms  of  assistance  to  the 
victim  and  the  public  at  large,  this  pri- 
vate, not-for-profit  organization  is  a 
leader  at  both  the  national  and  local 
level.  It  deserves  our  praise  and— be- 
cause of  their  independent  status — our 
financial  support.  We  in  Congress 
have  repeatedly  increased  diabetes  re- 
search funding  and  in  so  doing  have 
been  responsible  for  the  revolutionary 
breakthrough  achieved  toward  the 
cure,  prevention,  and  control  of  diabe- 
tes. 

Thus,  another  key  aspect  of  this 
House  joint  resolution  is  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  need  for  greater  support 
In  efforts  to  combat  the  disease.  Funds 
are  needed  to  continue  the  current 
outreach  programs  which  inform  vic- 
tims of  treatment,  teach  the  public  of 
diabetes  symptoms,  and  provide  re- 
search into  the  causes  and  cures  of 
this  disease.  The  inabQity  of  major  re- 
search centers  and  organizations  to 
raise  funding  needed  for  long-term 
projects  on  diabetes  is  a  problem  that 
might  very  well  be  remedied  if  more 
people  understood  the  seriousness  of 
the  disease,  the  need  to  determine  its 
origins,  and  the  dramatic  progress 
made  through  research  toward  realiz- 
ing our  goals  for  combating  this  dis- 
ease. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  western  New  York  and  the 
entire  Nation  will  benefit  greatly  from 
National  Diabetes  Week.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  a  cosponsor  of  this  reso- 
lution and  a  supporter  of  efforts  to 
combat  this  dreaded  disease. • 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 84.  to  designate  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 5-11.  1981  as  "National  Diabetes 

Diabetes  is  a  disease  which  aiflicts 
nearly  10  million  Americans  and  ranlis 
third,  behind  cancer  and  cardiovascu- 
lar disease,  as  the  leading  killer  dis- 
ease in  this  Nation.  Of  these  10  million 
Americans,  nearly  1.5  million  are  juve- 
nile diabetics  or  insulin-dependent.  Of 
even  greater  concern  is  the  fact  that 
diabetes  often  leads  to  heart  attack, 
stroke,  kidney  damage,  gangrene  and 
nerve  damage.  It  has  fearfully  become 
the  new  leading  cause  of  blindness, 
with  diabetics  showing  a  rate  of  blind- 
ness 25  times  higher  than  nondiabe- 
tics. 

By  proclaiming  National  Diabetes 
Week,  we  can  hope  to  encourage  fur- 
ther efforts  to  find  a  cure  for  this 
malady  which  has  nearly  300.000  lives 
aimually.  Our  efforts  to  stimulate  an 


end  to  this  dreaded  disease  become  all 
the  more  critical  when  one  considers 
the  economic  impact  of  diabetes:  this 
disease  drains  the  American  economy 
of  $7  billion  aimually.  through  wages 
lost  and  costs  for  health  care  and  dis- 
ability payments. 

I  was  proud  to  have  cosponsored  this 
legislation  last  year  when  one  consid- 
ers the  achievements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  past  12  months.  Research- 
ers have  developed  new  methods  of 
providing  insulin  to  diabetics  and  have 
even  produced  human  insulin  using  re- 
combinant DNA  techniques  which 
may  ultimately  provide  an  unlimited 
supply  of  insulin  which  will  be 
cheaper  and  possibly  even  more  com- 
patible. Recent  research  has  also  lo- 
cated possible  genetic  markers  for  dia- 
betes which  may  make  it  possible  to 
identify  some  high-risk  candidates 
before  they  develop  the  disease. 

In  light  of  this  dramatic  and  heart- 
ening activity  in  order  to  work  toward 
a  total  elimination  of  this  destructive 
and  debilitating  disease.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  supporting  this 
worthy  resolution  so  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  work  to  help  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  suffer  from  diabetes 
and  to  eliminate  its  effects  completely 
for  the  next  generation.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  84 

Whereas  diabetes  kills  more  Americans 
than  all  other  diseases  except  cancer  and 
cardiovascular  diseases;  and 

Whereas  ten  million  Americans  suffer 
from  diabetes  and  15.300.000.000  annually 
are  used  for  health  care  costs,  disability 
payments,  and  lost  wage  costs  due  to  diabe- 
tes: and 

Whereas  a  national  awareness  of  the  dia- 
betes problem  may  stimulate  interest  and 
concern  leading  to  increased  research  and 
eventually  a  cure  for  diabetes:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
October  4  through  October  10,  1981,  is  des- 
ignated as  'National  Diabetes  Week",  and 
the  President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  RECOGNITION  DAY 
FOR  VETERANS  OF  THE  VIET- 
NAM ERA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution— H.J.  Res.  182— 


to  designate  April  26.  1981.  as  Nations^ 
Recognition  Day  for  Veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  Era.  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  object.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  do  so  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  this  issue. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Albosta), 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Panetta),  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Garcia),  for  their  work 
on  this  issue. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution 
and  hope  we  can  pass  this  and  remind 
the  American  people  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  that  we  owe  those  people 
who  served  their  country. 

For  over  200  years,  this  Nation  re- 
vered its  warriors  who  joined  battle 
against  those  who  sought,  through 
force,  to  alter  our  chosen  way  of  life. 
Today,  places  like  Yorktown.  Verdun, 
and  Omaha  Be£u;h  are  objects  of  pil- 
grimages for  those  who  never  experi- 
enced their  horror  or  their  glory,  yet 
feel  a  sense  of  intangible  gratitude  to 
those  who  did.  The  veterans  of  those 
conflicts,  while  experiencing  a  wide 
disparity  in  readjustment  benefits,  all 
received  the  most  valuable  yet  most 
intangible  of  benefits:  The  almost 
unanimous  gratitude  and  aduJation  of 
their  countrymen. 

On  August  7,  1964,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  presumably  with  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  voted  416-0  in  favor  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  which  gave 
the  I»resident  a  free  hand  for  military 
action  in  Southeast  Asia.  Both  the 
Congress  and  the  country  have  since 
l)een  considerably  less  enthusiastic  in 
their  support  for  those  they  commit- 
ted to  the  Vietnam  war. 

While  deploring  that  apathy,  I  can 
understand  it.  Vietnam  was  a  war 
nobody  wanted,  in  a  land  nobody 
knew,  fought  against  a  foe  nobody  rec- 
ognized, for  a  cause  nobody  under- 
stood. It  was  a  war  that  lacked  clarity 
of  ends  or  purpose,  and  in  the  end.  it 
was,  characteristically,  not  lost,  but 
unwon. 

According  to  General  Westmoreland, 
the  soldiers  of  this  conflict  were  equal, 
or  superior,  to  soldiers  of  past  con- 
flicts. They  were  generally  better  edu- 
cated, better  trained,  and  had  a  far 
lower  battlefield  rate  of  breakdown  or 
desertion  than  their  counterparts  of 
World  War  Two.  The  house-to-house 
battle  for  Hue.  the  murderous  shelling 
absorbed  at  Khe  Sanh  tested  the  cour- 
age of  our  soldiers  no  less  than  the 
battles  of  oiu-  previous  conflicts. 
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But  if  the  combatant  was  the  same 
the  combat  was  not.  As  Phil  Caputo 
wrote  In  "A  Rumor  of  War:" 

The  Vietnam  war  was  mostly  a  matter  of 
enduring  weeks  of  expectant  waiting  and  at 
random  intervals,  conducting  vicious  man- 
hunts through  jungles  and  swamps  where 
snipers  harassed  us  constantly  and  booby 
traps  cut  us  down  one  by  one  ....  without 
a  front,  flanks,  or  rear,  we  fought  a  formless 
war  against  a  formless  enemy  who  evaporat- 
ed like  the  morning  Jungle  mists,  only  to 
materialize  in  some  unexpected 
place.  .  .  most  of  the  time  nothing  hap- 
pened but  when  something  did.  It  happened 
Instantaneously  and  without  warning. 

This  was  a  guerrilla  war  that  the 
United  States  attempted  to  fight  con- 
ventionaUy  and  the  paranoia  and  frus- 
tration of  that  situation  was  predict- 
able. 

Returning  servicemen  desperately 
needed  the  support  of  their  country- 
men upon  their  return  to  reconcUe  the 
questions  in  their  own  minds  and  to 
provide  them  with  a  feeling  of  honest 
service.  Instead,  they  returned  one-by- 
one,  isolated  and  confronting  a  coun- 
try that  "never  went  to  war."  Con- 
gressman John  P.  Murtha  stated  it 
succinctly: 

They  found  discord  and  acrimony  They 
found  criticism  coming  from  some  of  our 
hUhest  officials  .  .  .  they  saw  very  Uttle  sac- 
rifiM  at  home  and  only  the  Immediate 
famUy  showing  a  concern  for  the  individual 
who  was  away  In  the  fighting  force. 

They  went  away  feeling  they  were 
performing  honest  service  for  their 
country.  They  risked  their  Uves  saw 
close  friends  ripped  apart  and  maimed, 
then  returned  to  a  government  which 
disclaimed  responsibility  and  people 
who  asked  them  how  many  chUdren 
they  had  killed.  This  was  devastating 
Whether  one  agreed  with  the  war  or 
not— and  I  was  one  who  did  not— these 
people  deserve  our  earnest  attention 
l^t  they  become  the  ultimate  victims 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  statistics 
on  the  Vietnam  veteran.  There  were 
roughly  8.5  million  people  who  served 
durmg  the  Vietnam  era.  2.8  million  of 
which  actuaUy  served  in  Vietnam.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  iiave 
successfully  adjusted  to  civilian  life 
but  of  those  who  have  not: 

The  overall  suicide  rate  of  Vietnam 
era  veterans  is  now  about  23  percent 
higher  than  that  of  nonvets  of  the 
same  age.  (VA) 

An  estimated  500,000  Vietnam  veter- 
ans are  in  criminal  custody— jail 
parole,  probation,  or  pretrial  release' 
Black  veterans  are  twice  as  likely  to  be 
uicarcerated  as  black  nonveterans. 
(AP) 

Of  those  married  before  Vietnam 
fully  38  percent  were  separating  or  di- 
vorcmg  6  months  after  their  return. 

One  Vietnam  vet  in  three  has  recur- 
ring nightmares. 

And  55  percent  of  aU  outpatients  in 
the  VA  drug  treatment  program  are 
Vietnam  vets. 
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I  do  not  need  to  go  on  but  I  am 
going  to  because  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem  has  to  be  hammered 
home. 

John  Wilson,  a  Cleveland  State  Uni- 
versity psychologist,  found  in  his 
study  that  among  Vietnam  veterans  in 
the  Cleveland  area: 

First.  48  percent  of  the  blacks  and  39 
percent  of  whites  were  unemployed" 
^cond,  41  percent  of  both  groups 
had  alcohol  problems: 

Third,  59  percent  of  blacks  and  67 
percent  of  whites  had  drug  problems- 
and 

Fourth,  45  percent  have  poor  family 
relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman's  resolution  and  hope  that 
we  can  successfully  pass  this  resolu- 
tion to  remind  the  American  pubUc 
once  again  of  the  present  situation  of 
Vietnam  veterans. 

Exactly  3  years  ago  this  week  I  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  advocate  creation  of  a  sub- 
stantively endowed  psychological  read- 
justment and  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
program  for  Vietnam  veterans.  I  find 
that  3  years  later,  after  1  very  success- 
ful year  of  operations,  I  find  myself  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  advocating  for 
its  survival. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration sent  to  the  Hill  a  revised  series 
of  budget  cuts,  including  a  substantial 
amount  to  be  taken  from  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  in  contradiction  to 
previously  announced  statements  that 
the  VA  would  not  be  effected. 

While  I  have  always  been  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  $21  billion  budget 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  funds 
could  be  better  used.  I  was  astonished 
to  learn  that  targeted  for  extinction 
were  the  minute  and  tiny  programs  re- 
cently created  to  assist  the  Vietnam 
veteran,  totaling  $67  million. 

The  programs  destined  for  obsoles- 
cence by  the  Reagan  administration 
include  such  important  programs  as 
the  VA's  Operation  Outreach,  which 
funds  91  readjustment  counseling  cen- 
ters around  the  country.  In  my  view  I 
do  not  feel  that  there  has  been  a  VA 
program  which  has  done  so  much  for 
so  many  for  so  little  cost. 

Another  program  destined  for  elimi- 
nation is  the  disabled  veterans  out- 
reach program,  again,  a  program 
which  was  just  created  last  year  This 
legislation  allows  the  VA  to  provide 
services  and  assistance  to  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  to  achieve 
maximum  independence  in  daily 
Uving.  and  to  the  extent  possible,  to 
become  employable  and  obtain  and 
maintain  suitable  employment. 

I  would  further  urge  the  Veterans' 
Committee  to  mandate  the  commit- 
ment of  funds  to  a  serious  health 
problem  deriving  from  exposure  to 
agent  orange,  a  chemical  defoliant 
used  in  Vietnam.  Dioxln.  a  contami- 
nant of  agent  orange,  is  one  of  the 
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most  lethal  substances  known  to  man. 
The  use  of  the  herbicide— also  known 
as  2,4,5-T— was  harmed  2  weeks  ago 
after  a  sprayed  area  in  Oregon  showed 
an  alarmingly  high  rate  of  miscar- 
riages. There  is  also  evidence  which 
suggests  that  the  substance  may 
induce  birth  defects,  cancer,  skin  erup- 
tions, and  neurological  disorders.  The 
VA  Outreach  program  has  been  inef- 
fective, at  best,  and  veterans  have 
complained  to  me  of  their  treatment 
when  they  have  reported  to  VA  hospi- 
tals for  testing.  The  VA  should  be 
mandated  to  notify  aU  2.8  million  Viet- 
nam vets  of  their  possible  exposure  to 
this  deadly  substance,  describe  symp- 
toms, and  offer  full  testing  for  all 
those  vets  who  request  it. 

The  extension  of  the  delimiting  date 
is  an  expensive  item  admittedly,  but  It. 
too.  is  a  matter  of  justice.  World  War 
II  veterans  GI  bill  benefits  covered 
full  tuition  in  95  percent  of  all  colleges 
and  universities  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing a  substantial  monthly  stipend. 
Vietnam  veterans  benefits  until  the 
early  1970's  were  actuaUy  less  than 
those  given  to  Korean  vets. 

It  just  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
be  a  matter  of  justice.  This  House 
voted  year  after  year,  huge  sums  of 
money  to  keep  these  people  in  Viet- 
nam—$52  billion  a  year  at  its  peak.  We 
asked  them  to  perform  a  service  in  our 
name— service  that  entailed  death. 
traumatic,  and  permanent  injury  and 
disfigurement  of  mind  and  body,  and 
an  assortment  of  diseases  and  afflic- 
tions that  continue  9  years  after  the 
truce  declaration.  I  am  indignant  and 
angry  that  this  country  could  ask  so 
much  from  a  young  person  and  then 
disregard  their  cries  for  help,  cries 
that  result  direcUy  from  the  person's 
efforts  to  serve. 

We  are  not  talking  about  Govern- 
ment largesse,  we  are  talking  about 
the  responsibility  and  integrity  of  a 
govenunent  toward  its  people.  If  we 
teU  them  we  had  endless  funds  to  keep 
them  in  the  mud.  the  disease,  and  the 
horror  of  Vietnam,  and  yet.  do  not 
have  $67  miUion  to  deUver  programs 
to  them,  then  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  few  answer  the  clarion's  call 
to  the  danger  next  time.  Make  no  mis- 
take, our  neglect  is  noted.  In  a  study 
at  CTeveland  State  University,  over  90 
percent  of  the  Vietnam  veterans  inter- 
viewed said  they  would  refuse  to  serve 
in  Vietnam  again  and  well  over  70  per- 
cent said  they  would  advise  their  sons 
not  to  serve.  That  can  have  a  serious 
impact  for  the  future  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  each  and 
every  one  of  those  people.  I  am  con- 
stantly puzzled  as  to  why  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  do  the  right  thing  for  them. 
We  have  study  after  study  confirming 
the  need,  we  have  declared  that  need  a 
priority  here  in  Congress,  and  if  my 
constituents  are  any  indication  i>as- 
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sace  of  these  programs  would  certain- 
ly not  be  a  political  liability. 

We  are  well  aware  that  we  are  in 
tough  times  fiscally  but  there  are 
moral  obligations  which  transcend 
such  times.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
willingness  to  face  these  obligations, 
despite  fiscal  pressures,  separates 
statesmen  from  politicians. 

The  words  of  Abraham  Lincolln,  "To 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  orphan" 
must  take  on  a  new  meaning  in  this 
Congress  or  our  patriotic  declarations 
will  ring  hollow  indeed.  If  we  know 
who  to  call  upon  in  time  of  war,  then 
we  should  remember  who  to  thank  in 
time  of  peace. 

Thank  you. 

D  1215 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  I  commend  him  for 
his  statement,  and  I  wish  to  Join  in  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  182.  a  reso- 
lution to  designate  April  26,  1981  as 
"National  Recognition  Day  for  Veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  Era."  At  this  time 
I  would  like  to  commend  and  praise 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  Albosta,  for  working  so 
diligently  to  bring  this  important 
matter  before  us  today,  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  the  entire  Nation, 
veterans  and  nonveteran  alike. 

National  Recognition  Day  for  Veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  Era  is  a  day  over 
2V4  million  Americans,  including  the 
7,484  women  who  served  their  country 
with  distinction  in  Vietnam,  have  long 
been  waiting  for.  The  time  has  come 
for  their  country  to  finally  acknowl- 
edge their  heroics  and  dedication 
under  the  most  difficult  of  conditions 
during  that  terrible  and  brutal  con- 
flict. Equally  Important,  It  should  be  a 
day  for  the  people  of  this  country  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  multitude  of 
problems,  many  of  them  highly  com- 
plex, which  the  Vietnam  veteran  faces 
today.  The  people  of  this  Nation  must 
realize  that  the  battle  the  Vietnam 
veteran  is  facing  today,  in  rebuilding 
his  or  her  life,  mind,  and  body,  is  just 
as  great  a  trial  as  the  one  faced  on  the 
battlefield,  and  all  rightfully  deserve 
our  moral  suppori  and  attention. 

Ehiring  the  Vietnam  era  the  people 
in  the  United  States  saw  in  their 
homes  through  the  eyes  of  television, 
the  horrors  of  Vietnam.  We  have 
never  forgotten  those  memories  and 
certainly  neither  have  those  who  were 
there.  To  the  brave  Americans  who 
lost  their  lives  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  to  bring  them  back,  except  honor 
their  death.  But  to  those  who  re- 
turned there  is  much  we  can  and  must 


do.  We  have  to  highlight  the  problems 
they  are  facing,  whether  they  be  in 
finding  employment  or  helping  them 
deal  with  the  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal scars  they  face.  Most  Important, 
however,  we  owe  them  the  right  to 
dignity,  recognition,  and  respect. 

That  is  why  we  need  National  Rec- 
ognition Day  for  Veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam Era.  The  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies deserve  it,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  owe  it,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  worthwhile 
and  long  overdue  measure. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  support  of  this 
resolution  and  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  PAwrrrA),  who  has 
shown  leadership  in  this  area. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  author  of  this  resolu- 
tion, which  I  cosp)onsored,  to  establish 
this  day  of  recognition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  national  ju- 
bilation over  the  return  of  our  52  hos- 
tages from  Iran  was  cathartic  for  our 
Nation.  The  enthusiastic  and  joyous 
outpouring  of  public  support  for  the 
hostages  was  deeply  moving  and  en- 
tirely justified,  given  the  terrible  444- 
day  ordeal  of  our  citizens  in  Iran  and 
given  the  frustrations  and  humili- 
ations suffered  by  all  our  people  here 
at  home.  The  release  of  the  hostages 
was  received  by  Americans  like  a  dry 
leaf  receives  a  lighted  match,  because 
our  people  wanted  desperately  to  cele- 
brate the  homecoming  of  our  country- 
men and  to  honor  them  for  their  loy- 
alty and  their  courage. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  another 
group  of  Americans  returned  from  a 
traumatic  ordeal  in  a  country  far  from 
our  shores.  These  were  the  2.8  million 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Bui 
these  Individuals  did  not  return  to 
celebrations  and  parades;  for  the  most 
part  their  homecoming  went  unno- 
ticed by  our  people.  America  greeted 
her  Vietnam  veterans  with  a  painful 
silence.  If  anyone  did  take  notice  of 
their  return,  more  often  than  not 
anger  and  hostility  were  expressed, 
not  respect  and  appreciation.  It  Is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  make  amends  for 
this  Nation's  indifference  to  Vietnam 
veterans.  They  served  the  Nation  hon- 
orably during  the  most  difficult  condi- 
tions imaginable,  and  they  deserve  the 
heartfelt  thanks  of  the  American 
people.  Although  Vietnam  veterans 
fulfilled  their  solemn  commitment  to 
the  Nation,  the  Nation  has  not  yet  ful- 
filled its  commitment  to  our  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Vietnam-era  veter- 
an and  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Caucus 
of  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  In  Congress. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  lend  my  whole- 
hearted support  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 182.  which  designates  April  26. 


1981.  as  "National  Recognition  Day 
for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era."  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Al- 
bosta), for  his  leadership  In  sponsor- 
ing this  resolution.  Working  with  him 
in  getting  this  resolution  so  quickly  to 
the  floor  has  been  a  pleasure.  Such  a 
day  of  recognition  is  long  overdue,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  this  day  can  have 
a  healing  effect  on  the  scars  of  the 
Vietnam  period.  Passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion wUl  be  a  signal  to  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, to  their  families,  and  to  their  sur- 
vivors that  the  Nation  values  their  sac- 
rifice and  their  service.  We  need  to 
publicly  acknowledge  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, for  to  do  anything  less  would  only 
further  foil  the  self  image  of  Vietnam 
veterans  and  add  to  the  frustrations 
already  felt.  Our  national  treatment 
of  Vietnam  veterans  has  been  shabby 
and  shameful,  and  until  we  correct 
that  we  will  not  be  able  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  Vietnam. 

But  a  day  of  recognition  alone  is  not 
sufficient.  If  this  Congress  thinks  it 
can  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  by  voting  a  day  of  recog- 
nition, while  at  the  same  time  elimi- 
nating programs  designed  to  help  Viet- 
nam veterans,  we  will  be  In  for  a  very 
rude  awakening.  Indeed.  As  we  cast 
our  votes  on  this  measure  today,  we 
should  note  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  the  elimination 
of  virtually  every  program  enacted  to 
help  Vietnam  veterans.  I  am  perplexed 
that  President  Reagan  would  praise 
the  Vietnam  war  as  a  noble  cause  and 
then  treat  Vietnam  veterans  as  Ignoble 
warriors  by  proposing  to  eliminate 
Vietnam  veteran  programs.  E^'ery 
Member  who  cosponsored  this  resolu- 
tion, and  every  Member  who  supports 
its  passage  today  should  be  aware  that 
if  passage  is  followed  by  the  wholesale 
gutting  of  programs  to  help  Vietnam 
veterans,  our  veterans  will  justifiably 
feel  betrayed  and  angry.  We  should 
not  vote  for  this  resolution  if  our  sup- 
port for  it  stems  from  a  desire  to  ap- 
pease. It  Is  worth  noting  that,  while 
over  250  Members  have  flocked  to  co- 
sponsor  this  day  of  recognition,  only 
some  80  Members  have  cosponsored 
legislation  to  reauthorize  the  psycho- 
logical readjustment  counseling  cen- 
ters—the vet  centers— and  even  fewer 
Members  have  cosponsored  legislation 
to  provide  assistance  to  Vietnam  veter- 
suis  suffering  from  illnesses  associated 
with  agent  orange.  It  would  truly  be  a 
shame  If  this  day  of  recognition  be- 
comes an  empty  symbol,  because  if  it 
does  it  will  symbolize  the  emptiness  of 
our  national  promise  to  care  for  our 
country's  veterans.  Such  a  symbol  will 
only  serve  to  Intensify  feelings  of 
alienation  and  frustration  among  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  supportive  com- 
ments and  for  his  leadership. 
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Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  also  want  to 
commend  those  who  have  spoken  on 
the  resolution  up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  182,  the 
measure  calling  for  a  "National  Day  of 
Recognition  for  Veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam Era",  on  April  26,  1981. 

Since  I  introduced  the  resolution 
last  month,  over  250  of  our  colleagues 
have  joined  us  by  adding  their  names 
as  cosponsors.  By  passing  the  measure 
today  we  have  the  joint  opportunity 
for  extending  a  long  overdue  thank 
you  to  America's  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  measure,  though,  does  not 
merely  create  a  day  to  honor  and  rec- 
ognize our  veterans.  It  Is  a  measure  of 
substance.  We  are  designating  the 
week  prior  to  April  26,  1981,  as  one  for 
conferences  and  symposia  around  the 
country  to  highlight  the  problems  and 
issues  facing  our  Vietnam  veterans, 
whose  unique  difficulties,  we  must  un- 
derstand, were  unheard  of  by  previous 
generations  of  wartime  veterans. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Vietnam  veterans  do  not  need  another 
simple  but  well-intended  gesture.  They 
deserve  a  solid  assessment  by  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  and 
the  U.S.  public  at  large  of  their  strug- 
gle in  the  areas  of  employment,  educa- 
tion, health  care,  and  social  adaptabil- 
ity. This  should  be  the  result  of  our 
action  today. 

Nine  million  Americans  served  In  our 
military  during  the  Vietnam  era. 
Three  million  served  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Of  those,  over  56.000  gave  their 
lives.  During  the  peak  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  this  country  spent  $6  million  per 
hour  on  battle.  Is  a  week  of  our  atten- 
tion now  too  much  to  give  these  men 
and  women  In  return  for  their  sacri- 
fices? I  do  not  think  so. 

I  trust  this  body  does  not  either. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  saelding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement  with  re- 
spect to  his  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion, and  also  for  the  years  of  toU  that 
the  gentleman  has  made  in  this  Con- 
gress for  recognition  and  for  services 
to  the  Vietnam-era  veterans.  I  think  it 
is  most  important  that  the  Members 
of  this  Congress  pay  attention  to  the 
last  part  of  the  gentleman's  statement. 
It  Is  not  enough  for  this  coimtry  to 
recognize  the  Vietnam  veteran,  but 
there  are.  clearly,  pending  cutbacks 
suggested  by  this  administration  for 
the  storefronts,  which  so  many  veter- 
ans in  my  district,  both  combat  veter- 
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ans  and  veterans  of  that  time,  tell  me 
have  been  so  terribly  helpful  to  them. 
To  cut  that  back  at  the  same  time  we 
would  pass  a  National  Day  of  Recogni- 
tion would  send  a  message  to  the  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  that  would  lead 
them  to  once  again  believe  that  this 
Congress  has  failed  them.  If,  in  fact, 
we  go  with  those  cutbacks,  we  will 
have  failed  the  veterans  in  that  re- 
spect. 

While  many  of  us  in  this  Congress 
disagreed  with  our  policy  in  Vietnam, 
I  think  that  nobody  can  disagree  that 
those  people  who  went  there  paid  a 
very  heavy,  heavy  price  that  we  have 
seen  documented  for  the  last  decade. 
We  owe  it  to  these  individuals  to  make 
sure  that  we  make  the  full  resources 
available  to  solve  the  problems  that 
they  have  encountered  as  a  result  of 
this  service  to  their  country. 

I  want  to  again  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior)  for  his 
leadership,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
Is  right,  that  the  new  leadership  of  the 
Veterans'  Committee  will  now  recog- 
nize that  we  have  still  further  to  go  in 
providing  treatment  and  services  for 
these  veterans. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution 
and  for  his  land  remarks. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Daschle),  the  chairman  of  the 
Caucus  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  there  are 
a  number  of  Members  who  wish  to 
talk  on  this  matter,  and  I  will  not  be- 
labor the  point.  But  I  do  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
previous  speaker. 

If  all  we  do  on  this  day  of  recogni- 
tion is  recognize  those  who  have  given 
their  lives,  those  who  have  given  their 
health,  those  who  have  given  their  off- 
spring, then  indeed  I  believe  that  this 
day  of  recognition  will  be  a  failure,  a 
failure  because  it  will  again  reiterate 
to  those  veterans  who  have  waited  for 
so  long  that  the  House  and  the  Con- 
gress and  the  adminstration  and  this 
Government  is  putting  off  what  has 
been  put  off  too  long. 

Let  this,  rather,  be  not  only  a  day  of 
recognition,  but  a  day  of  resolve,  a  day 
of  dedication,  a  day  that  this  Congress 
and  this  country  finally  resolves  itself 
to  come  to  some  conclusions  about 
what  we  are  willing  to  do  for  those 
who  have  given  so  much.  Let  us  re- 
solve to  pass  the  psychological  read- 
justment and  training  program,  not 
for  1  year,  not  for  a  Congress,  but  for 
a  generation,  so  that  we  can  deal  with 
these  people;  and  after  we  have  pro- 
vided them  with  drug  abuse  counsel- 
ing, after  we  have  provided  them  with 
the  psychological  care  that  they  so 
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desperately  need,  let  us  deal  with  the 
agent  orange  victims  of  this  country, 
let  us  resolve  that  they  are  no  longer 
going  to  have  to  wait  11  years  In  which 
to  get  the  kind  of  treatment  and  medi- 
cal care  that  they  so  desperately  need. 
They  cannot  wait  any  longer. 

After  we  have  provided  them  with 
the  medical  care,  after  we  have  shown 
them  the  kind  of  dedication  we  have 
to  resolving  their  psychological  prob- 
lems, let  us  then  resolve  to  give  them 
the  jobs  that  they  need  to  become  pro- 
ductive citizens. 

If  we  do  that,  and  if  we  begin  in  that 
effort  on  this  day.  then  I  think  indeed 
we  can  look  back  with  a  good  deal  of 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  House 
floor  today  so  that  I  might  express  my 
own  views  on  this  very  wrenching 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  this  resolution  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  day  of  recogni- 
tion for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
am  proud  to  join  230  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  cosponsorlng 
this  resolution,  which  would  help  to 
focus  attention  on  the  unfortunate 
plight  of  our  Vietnam  veterans. 

Recent  studies  commissioned  by  our 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion reveal  that  three-fourths  of  our 
Vietnam  veterans  have  been  adversely 
affected,  in  some  form  or  another,  by 
their  participation  in  that  difficult 
and  unpopular  conflict.  The  studies 
show  the  many  Vietiuun  veterans  are 
burying  themselves  in  alcohol  and 
drugs.  Others  are  suffering  from 
mental  and  physical  stress.  &Cany 
simply  have  had  difficulty  adjusting  to 
civilian  society.  Prom  my  seat  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  I  have 
heard  firsthand  about  the  unique 
problems  of  these  veterans,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  need  our  understanding  and 
compassion. 

Like  all  Americans.  I  shared  in  the 
celebration  of  the  safe  return  of  the 
Americans  held  hostage  in  Iran.  Our 
Vietnam  veterans,  however,  had  no 
such  joyous  homecoming.  Our  soldiers 
in  Vietnam  gave  their  blood,  and  in 
some  cases  their  lives,  in  their  service 
to  this  Nation.  They  have  too  often 
been  subjected  to  neglect  and  I  fear 
disdain  by  some  of  their  peers.  While 
we  must  never  forget  the  tragic  les- 
sons of  Vietnam,  neither  must  we 
allow  our  abhorence  of  that  conflict 
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deter  from  the  special  recognition  and 
treatment  these  veterans  deserve. 
Each  of  these  individuals  deserves  our 
help,  our  respect,  and,  most  Impor- 
tantly, our  recognition  for  the  sacri- 
fices they  have  made  on  our  behalf. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

a  1230 

Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  because  it  would 
honor  those  who  might  be  called  the 
forgotten  soldiers,  our  brave  men  and 
women  who  served  so  gallantly  in  a 
place  called  Vietnam. 

Setting  aside  April  26  as  a  national 
day  of  recognition  for  Vietnam  veter- 
ans is  the  very  least  we  can  do  for 
those  who  answered  this  country's  call 
and  went  to  Southeast  Asia,  regardless 
of  how  they  felt  about  that  conflict. 

When  they  came  home,  unlike  veter- 
ans of  others  wars,  they  had  no  ticker- 
tape  parades,  no  cheering  crowds,  no 
bands.  They  need  a  special  day  of  rec- 
ognition from  the  American  people.  It 
is  time  that  we  made  up  for  the  lack  of 
recognition  they  so  justly  deserve.  It  Is 
time  we  let  Vietnam  veterans  know 
that  we  are  proud  of  them  for  doing 
their  duty  as  Americans  have  done  for 
over  200  years.  It  is  time  we  give  our 
Vietnam  era  veterans  the  belated 
honors  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  en- 
courage all  of  our  Vietnam  veterans  to 
Join  with  the  various  veterans'  groups 
throughout  the  United  States  if  they 
do  not  already  belong.  Organizations 
like  the  VPW,  the  American  Legion, 
AMVETS,  Jewish  War  Veterans,  as 
well  as  other  very  worthwhile  veter- 
ans' groups  serve  the  needs  of  former 
soldiers  who  did  their  Job  well. 

I,  too.  would  like  to  compliment  all 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  in 
regard  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  his  remarks  in  support  of 
this  resolution  and  the  sponsors  for 
bringing  the  resolution  to  the  floor  at 
this  time.  I  think  it  is  certainly  an  ap- 
propriate resolution  and  quite  timely 
as  we  approach  Vietnam  Veterans 
Day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  182,  request- 
ing the  President  to  declare  April  26, 
1981,  a  National  Day  of  Recognition 
for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era.  The 
resolution  also  calls  for  a  week  sympo- 
sia and  conferences  to  address  the 
many  matters  of  concern  to  our  Viet- 
nam veterans. 


Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  no  secret  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public 
that  the  Vietnam  veteran,  unlike  his 
World  War  I  of  World  War  II  counter- 
part, has  an  exceptionally  heavy 
burden  to  carry.  In  fact,  the  Vietnam 
veteran's  burden,  as  many  angry  re- 
turnees have  been  claiming  for  years, 
has  been  our  Nation's  reluctance  to 
properly  welcome— much  less  honor— 
those  men  and  women  who  served  in  a 
war  that  was  anything  but  a  clear-cut 
issue  of  right  and  wrong.  In  many  re- 
spects that  war  Is  still  not  over. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  walk 
through  their  nearest  VA  hospital  and 
to  talk  with  both  the  VA  staff  as  well 
as  the  veterans  themselves.  According 
to  a  recent  study  done  by  the  Center 
for  Policy  Research  and  entitled:  "Leg- 
acies of  Vietnam:  Comparative  Adjust- 
ment of  Veterans  and  Their  Peers," 
over  a  third  of  those  men  who  saw 
combat  in  Vietnam  are  now  suffering 
from  what  is  widely  recognized  as 
"posttraumatic  stress  disorder." 
Others  refer  to  it  as  the  "Vietnam  syn- 
drome." Simply  put,  the  diagnosis  is 
one  of  chronic  stress,  alienation,  anxi- 
ety, depression  and  a  general  inability 
to  function  within  society.  Many  vet- 
erans have  an  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
problem.  Divorce  rates  are  high.  The 
sjmiptoms  of  their  problems  are  evi- 
dent everj^here.  be  it  in  the  city  or  in 
the  rural  areas.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
all  of  our  veterans  are  experiencing 
difficulties  of  this  magnitude.  Many 
have  readjusted  quite  well.  But  I  am 
certain  that  almost  all  of  them  feel 
that  their  tour  of  duty  on  behalf  of 
their  country,  has  not  been  honored 
and  acknowledged  as  such. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  happen  to  share  the 
sentiments  of  our  veterans.  I  share 
them  for  many  reasons.  Both  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  were 
slow  in  responding  to  the  needs  of  our 
veterans  in  adjusting  to  their  return 
home.  It  has  been  a  constant  struggle 
to  keep  the  few  funds  alive  for  some  of 
the  centers  put  up  to  help  them.  Ironi- 
cally enough,  the  budget  cuts  now 
t>eing  debated,  included  these  counsel- 
ing centers,  and  it  was  only  with  con- 
siderable push  and  commitment  that 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  de- 
cided to  restore  those  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  those 
veterans  who  made  it  home,  we  have 
also  ignored  the  problems  of  those 
who  are  not  yet  home.  I  am  talking 
about  our  missing  in  action.  It  is 
indeed  unfortunate  that  for  some 
2,500  American  families  the  war  In 
Vietnam  still  lingers  on.  Most  Ameri- 
cans are  shocked  to  leam  of  the  exten- 
sive number  of  missing  servicemen  still 
unaccoimted  for  In  the  Vietnam  war, 
and  are  particularly  distressed  to  leam 
that  many  servicemen  who  were 
known  POW's  were  never  returned  to 
us  even  after  the  Paris  peace  accords 
were  signed  in  1973.  I  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  MIA/POW  issue  now  for 


many  years  and  while  somewhat  en- 
couraged by  the  bits  and  pieces  of 
progress,  I  am  equally  disheartened  by 
the  waning  interest  in  the  fate  of 
these  courageous  servicemen. 

Furthermore,  I  might  add  that  in 
addition  to  the  emotional  problems  of 
those  who  have  returned  to  the  States, 
there  are  a  number  of  physical  prob- 
lems that  remain  to  be  addressed.  For 
example,  we  are  hearing,  at  an  alarm- 
liig  rate,  of  the  effect  of  the  chemical 
defoliant  known  as  agent  orange,  and 
its  danger  to  one's  health.  In  order  to 
address  that  issue  both  directly  and 
fairly,  I  have  reintroduced  H.R.  1962. 
a  bill  that  would  place  the  study  of 
agent  orange  and  its  effects,  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  facing 
our  veterans  are  as  diverse  as  they  are 
complex.  These  problems  are  unlikely 
to  disappear  with  time  or  simply  ignor- 
ing them.  In  fact,  they  are  bound  to 
grow  and  manifest  themselves  in  new 
and  equally  distressing  manners.  In 
the  interest  of  our  veterans  and  in  the 
interest  of  strengthening  our  Nation's 
social  fibre,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
take  a  long  hard  look  at  each  one  of 
these  problems  and  work  toward  a  re- 
covery, in  whatever  form  that  may  be 
necessary.  A  first  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection would  be  the  widespread  and 
unanimous  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  182,  properly  commemorat- 
ing the  service  of  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  these  brave  men  smd 
women  will  be  recognized  with  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  displayed  upon 
the  return  of  the  52  Americans  who 
were  held  hostage  in  Iran. 

Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia)? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  House  Joint  Resolution  182 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  Albosta. 

The  Vietnam  veteran  was,  like  all 
Americans,  relieved  upon  the  return  of 
the  52  Americans  from  Iran.  The  Viet- 
nam veteran  did  not  wish  to  detract 
from  that  Joyous  occasion.  His  outlook 
on  the  American  hostage  homecoming 
seemed  to  be,  as  one  veteran  put  it: 
"This  time  America's  doing  it  right." 

However,  the  warm  reception  re- 
ceived by  the  hostages  could  be  con- 
trasted with  the  reception  received  by 
Vietnam  veterans  upon  their  return.  It 
can  be  said  that,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, there  was  no  homecoming  for 
the  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  twist  of  histo- 
ry that  much  of  the  animosity  toward 
Vietnam  cruelly  translated  into  ani- 
mosity  toward  those  who  served  In 


Vietnam.  This  was  a  deep  injustice  not 
only  to  those  who  served,  but  to  the 
country  as  well. 

Recently,  we  have  begun  to  reallne 
our  attitude  toward  the  veterans  of 
Vietnam,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  this  is  long  overdue. 

We  cannot  go  back  and  give  Vietnam 
veterans  the  homecoming  they  so 
richly  deserved.  But  we  can,  in  a  small 
way,  demonstrate  that  the  country's 
attitude  toward  them  are  changing. 
We  can  demonstrate  that  not  only  are 
we  proud  of  the  sacrifices  and  efforts 
of  the  Vietnam  era  veterans;  we  are 
humbled  by  them. 

One  Vietnam  veteran  summed  up 
the  aspirations  of  his  group  well  when 
he  said: 

After  all  the  talk  about  wanting  more 
benefits,  better  progranis.  specific  things,  if 
you  ask  the  Vietnam  veterans  what  they 
have  really  wanted  from  the  country  all 
along.  It  gets  down  to  this.  They  wanted  the 
country  to  say,  "Thanks."' 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  one 
small  way  of  saying  just  that.  Thanks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia)? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  Intend 
to  object,  but  I  do  not  want  to  go  on 
the  record  as  endorsing  the  resolution. 

I  do  hope  it  passes  this  House  unani- 
mously. I  think  it  is  high  time  we  say 
in  some  significant  way,  '"Thank  you" 
to  the  Vietnam  veterans.  They  have 
made  sacrifices  not  only  in  terms  of 
Vietnam,  but  sacrifices  since  they  have 
been  home.  I  think  it  can  be  said  of 
our  society  that  we  have  even  heaped 
abuse  upon  the  Vietnam  veteran  as  he 
returned  from  battle. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  some 
sense  of  dismay  at  some  of  the  previ- 
ous speakers  who  have  seemed  to.  In 
some  of  their  remarks,  tried  to  turn 
this  resolution  Into  an  anti-Reagan  ad- 
ministration policy  resolution.  I  do  not 
think  that  Is  warranted.  I  think  that  it 
abuses  what  we  are  attempting  to 
achieve  here  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  President 
Reagan  at  some  political  risk  during 
the  campaign  tried  to  make  certain 
that  he  stated  as  a  Presidential  candi- 
date that  he  felt  the  Vietnam  veterans 
should  be  honored  for  what  they  did 
and  how  they  served. 

Since  coming  to  office  President 
Reagan  has  also  reached  out  to  the 
Vietnam  veterans.  He  has  made  it  very 
clear  that  he  wants  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  work  on  some  of  the 
problems  they  had  faced,  such  as  the 
agent  orange  matter. 

So  I  am  somewhat  disappointed  to 
hear  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor  trying   to   turn   this   resolution 
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into  something  that  is  antiadmlnlstra- 
tion  in  its  character. 

I  hope  as  we  pass  the  resolution  we 
do  so  unanimously  to  show  we  are 
united  as  a  House  of  Representatives 
In  our  desire  to  say  thank  you  to  the 
veterans  and  not  try  to  make  it  into  a 
political  effort  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  support  of  the  resolution.  I  think 
the  gentleman  knows  that  the  political 
comments  that  he  alluded  to  were  not 
privy  or  reserved  just  for  the  Reagan 
administration.  Those  comments  can 
apply  to  the  administrations  that  go 
back  to  1963.  Any  Intention  to  single 
this  administration  out  certainly  was 
not  Intended.  However,  it  goes  without 
saying  and  the  people  should  note 
that  it  was  the  Reagan  budget  and  Mr. 
Stockman's  proposal  to  wipe  out  $67 
million  in  Vietnam  veterans'  delivery 
programs.  It  was  not  the  Carter 
budget,  not  the  Johnson.  Ford  or 
Nixon  budget.  It  was  this  budget. 

To  that  extent  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  to  address  that  particular 
part  of  the  'Thank  you." 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman  would 
join  me  and  others  in  doing  Just  that 
when  those  particular  programs,  the 
vet  center  program,  the  DIVA  pro- 
gram for  disabled  American  veterans 
come  before  this  Congress. 

I  look  forward  truly  to  working  with 
the  gentleman  to  change  the  direction 
of  the  administration  on  those  policies 
as  the  Republican  Senate  has  done  re- 
cently on  the  vet  center  program. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
say  in  response  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  felt  his  comments  were  measured. 
There  were  a  couple  of  other  speakers 
who  I  thought  more  directly  tried  to 
tie  the  resolution  to  efforts  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  of 
course  along  with  some  of  the  pro- 
posed budget  cuts  has  come  some  ex- 
pression of  conunltment  by  the  admin- 
istration to  try  to  do  things  through 
other  changes  and  try  to  provide  those 
services  through  the  established  chan- 
nels of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

I  think  we  have  to  have  some  kind  of 
an  open  mind  about  whether  or  not 
that  can  be  successfully  achieved.  I 
know  the  Vietnam  veterans  have  rea- 
sons to  be  susi>ect  of  the  VA,  the  way 
It  has  operated  In  the  past  toward 
many  of  their  problems.  I  do  not 
blame  them. 

I  think  a  new  administration  may  be 
able  to  overcome  that  and  put  the  full 
resoiu-ces  of  multimillion-dollar  re- 
sources at  the  disposal  of  the  Vietnam 
veterans. 
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I  think  that  would  be  a  major  step 
forward  and  I  think  the  administra- 
tion ought  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  try  to  work  In  that  direction  as  well. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  think  quite  frankly 
the  veterans  do  not  need  a  gesture  by 
Congress,  but  they  need  an  honest  as- 
sessment of  what  their  problems  are 
and  they  need  an  administration  that 
is  willing  to  take  some  action  to  find 
the  answers  to  some  of  their  problems. 

They  served  well  for  this  Nation  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  this  war. 
That  is  what  we  really  need,  that  is 
what  veterans  need.  We  do  not  need  to 
make  this  political  on  either  side.  I  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  aisle  that  I  have  gotten 
from  Republicans.  I  think  I  want  to 
keep  it  in  the  context  that  it  was  origi- 
nally in,  that  we  look  for  the  solutions 
to  these  problems  and  we  do  not  start 
going  in  political  directions. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  I  could  not 
have  spoken  them  more  eloquently 
myself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (li4r. 
Garcia)? 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  take  this 
time  to  speak  in  support  of  the  general 
thrust  of  the  resolution.  I  think  the 
observance  of  Vietnam  Veterans  Day 
now  becomes  an  important  part  of 
America's  history,  an  event  of  recogni- 
tion that  has  been  lacking  for  too 
long. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  Congress  not 
only  pass  this  resolution,  but  also  act 
in  support  of  the  Vietnam  veterans'  In- 
terests regarding  Operation  Outreach, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  problems 
caused  by  agent  orange. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  182,  to  designate 
April  26  of  each  year  as  a  day  of  na- 
tional observance  to  recognize  and 
honor  our  Nation's  8Vi  million  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  era. 

As  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to 
Introduce  such  a  resolution,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  Congress— led  by  this 
body— today  move  toward  this  signifi- 
cant action. 

Our  Vietnam  veterans— 2  V4  million 
of  whom  served  In  the  Indochina  the- 
ater—need and  deserve  such  a  day.  It 
is  not  a  holiday,  but  a  day  of  observ- 
ance. A  day  for  Americans  everywhere 
to  take  a  moment  to  pause  and  reflect 
on  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  the  vet- 
eran of  Vietnam. 

The  Vietnam  era  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory began  in  1964  and  ended  In  1975. 
Those  11  years  were  perhaps  the  most 
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-difficult  in  our  history  since  the  Civil 
War.  We  need  to  heal  the  relations  be- 
tween parent  and  son;  mother  and 
child;  brother  and  sister;  friends  and 
neighbors.  This  act  would  be  a  major 
step  in  that  direction. 

We  sense  a  new  national  mood 
toward  greater  unity  and  resolve.  An 
integral  part  of  this  movement  is  the 
recognition  of  the  Vietnam  veteran. 

Today,  as  another  ingredient  of  that 
new  mood,  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  on  which  I  serve,  voted  to 
reaffirm  its  March  15  budget  recom- 
mendation of  $25  million  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  Operation  Outreach,  a 
program  of  storefront  and  peer  and 
professional  counseling  centers  for 
Vietnam  veterans. 

An  evaluation  of  this  program,  re- 
leased last  week,  by  medical  experts, 
has  called  this  program  an  eminent 
success.  We  need  this  program.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Honorable  G.  V.  (Sonny) 
Montgomery,  and  the  ranldng  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  the 
Honorable  John  Paul  Hammer- 
scHMioT,  for  their  support  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Operation  Outreach,  which  is  only  1 
year  old,  will  expire  this  October 
unless  we  fund  it.  It  is  fulfilling  a  need 
that  has  existed  for  years,  to  date  pro- 
viding 40,000  Vietnam  veterans  with 
readjustment  counseling. 

I  have  advocated  this  type  of  pro- 
gram for  years.  I  have  visited  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  readjustment  counseling 
centers  in  my  State.  I  have  talked  with 
the  counselors  and  the  veterans  who 
have  sought  assistance. 

I  can  say  from  i>ersonal  standpoint 
that,  second  only  to  the  GI  bill,  this  is 
the  most  important  and  beneficial  pro- 
gram the  Vietnam  veteran  has. 

A  similar  program  was  available  to 
veterans  of  World  War  II  but,  while 
WW  II  veterans  had  such  a  program 
immediately  after  the  war,  Vietnam 
veterans '  have  had  to  fight  for  a 
decade  for  this  one. 

Tomorrow,  for  the  third  time,  the  6 
million  citizens  of  Massachusetts  will 
officially  observe  Vietnam  Veterans 
Day.  In  my  State,  March  29  is  the  offi- 
cial day,  the  day  the  last  American 
left  Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  pleased  that  Vietnam  veterans 
in  Massachusetts  are  in  the  forefront 
of  the  emerging  national  leadership  of 
Vietnam  veterans. 

Tomorrow's  observance  will  have  a 
special  meaning,  since  during  the  past 
year  we  have  lost  the  truly  fine  young 
man  who  more  than  anyone  else  made 
the  day  a  reality  in  Massachusetts, 
and  who  in  turn  had  a  national  influ- 
ence on  behalf  of  the  Vietnam  veter- 
an. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  Vietnam  vet- 
erans.  I  urge  the  House  to  speedily 


pass  this  legislation,  and  I  urge  that  it 
become  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  say  how  very  much 
I  support  this  resolution  to  designate 
Sunday,  April  26.  as  "Vietnam  Veter- 
ans Commemorative  Day." 

The  men  who  fought  in  Vietnam 
have  felt  themselves  neglected— justi- 
fiably. The  war  was  not  their  fault; 
they  did  not  make  the  policy;  they  did 
not  want  to  be  there.  But  they  an- 
swered the  call  of  their  country,  an 
honored  tradition  reaching  back  to 
Lexington  and  Concord. 

Their  courage  was  extraordinary.  In 
the  swamps  and  jungles  of  Vietnam 
the  vast  majority  served  with  the  same 
sort  of  devotion  to  duty  we  have  come 
to  expect  from  our  fighting  men.  The 
storming  of  Hamburger  Hill  was  as 
heroic  as  the  taking  of  Pork  Chop  Hill. 
The  defense  of  the  perimeter  at 
Danang  or  Khe  Sanh  was  as  gallant  as 
the  defense  of  Wake  Island. 

Yet.  when  our  soldiers  came  home, 
they  were  seen,  not  as  heroes,  but  as 
victims  at  best,  villains  at  worst.  Some- 
how these  men  were  held  responsible 
for  the  terrible  divisiveness  of  the  war. 
A  book  on  their  experience  has  aptly 
been  titled  "No  Victory  Parades." 

As  the  war  faded  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans were  forgotten.  The  only  time  we 
remembered  them  was  when  they 
were  portrayed  as  men  unable  to 
adapt  to  civilian  life. 

That  is  not  a  true  summary.  The 
great  majority  of  these  men— and 
women,  too,  I  might  add— are  leading 
normal,  productive  lives.  But  they  are 
bitter  their  country  has  forgotten 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  58,000  men  did 
not  come  home  to  any  sort  of  wel- 
come. They  gave  the  last,  full  measure 
of  devotion.  155,000  more  were  wound- 
ed. As  a  nation  we  must  remember. 

True,  some  have  suffered  from  their 
experiences.  Many  need  special  care 
and  treatment.  Some  are  under  psy- 
chiatric care.  For  all  these  men  we 
should  continue  those  special  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  them.  This 
country  should  repay  their  service 
with  its  thanks  and  compassion. 

We  should  also  continue  to  provide 
educational  benefits  to  those  who 
served  in  Vietnam.  This  is  only  right 
and  proper. 

But  on  Sunday.  April  26,  we  will  be 
able  to  say  "Thank  You"  to  our  Viet- 
nam veterans— a  long  overdue  thanks 
to  men  and  women  of  great  courage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  is  the  eighth 
anniversary  of  the  final  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Vietnam  in 
1973.  and  8  years  is  a  long  time. 

No  time  limit  can  be  placed  on  grati- 
tude. Vietnam  was  America's  longest 
and  least  popular  war.  We  do  well  to 
remember  those  who  served  in  it,  and 
fought  their  country's  battles.  I  was 


an  early  cosponsor  of  this  resolution- 
I  am  glad  we  are  taking  such  quick 
action  on  it.« 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  supported  House  Joint 
Resolution  182,  to  designate  April  26. 
1981  as  "National  Recognition  Day  for 
Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era.  '  because 
I  believe  in  the  merit  of  the  proposal. 
However,  I  do  wish  to  express  my  res- 
ervations regarding  the  specific  lan- 
guage that  the  authors  of  this  propos- 
al chose  in  order  to  Justify  passing  this 
honor  to  our  Vietnam  veterans. 

A  day  of  recognition  is  by  its  very 
nature  a  symbol  of  appreciation,  an  ac- 
colade for  &n  accomplishment  of  great 
merit.  I  believe  our  Vietnam  veterans 
have  earned  this  accolade.  At  the  same 
time.  It  distresses  me  to  read  the  nega- 
tive language  incorporated  into  the 
"whereas"  clauses  of  this  resolution.  I 
found  myself,  and  other  Members  as 
well,  being  forced  between  voting  in 
favor  of  the  resolution,  and  in  effect 
ratifying  these  clauses,  or  voting 
against  it,  suid  insulting  the  service  of 
those  who  fought  in  Vietnam.  Conse- 
quently, I  would  like  to  explain  my  ob- 
jections to  this  language  that  has  been 
forced  on  the  Congress. 

A  large  number  of  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans are  in  fact  unemployed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  fourth  "whereas" 
clause  in  the  resolution  indicates.  It  is 
unclear  how  many  actually  fit  into 
this  category,  as  studies  vary.  Howev- 
er, it  is  a  little  strange  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion which  honors  this  misfortune. 
Similarly,  there  is  no  clear  indication 
as  to  how  many  Vietnam  veterans 
suffer  from  psychological  damage  di- 
rectly related  to  their  service.  It  is  pos- 
sible, although  not  in  any  way  proven, 
that  the  figures  used  in  the  fifth 
"whereas"  clause  of  the  resolution,  in- 
dicating that  "As  many  as  280,000  Vet- 
erans suffer  from  this  tragedy,"  are 
correct.  But  is  that  truly  relevant  to  a 
resolution  honoring  the  courage  and 
sacrifice— in  short,  the  affirmative, 
good  service— of  those  who  served  in 
Vietnam? 

I  greatly  fear.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
such  language  will  serve  to  further  the 
notion  that  Vietnam  veterans  are 
losers  and  victims.  Nothing  can  be 
more  wrong,  and  it  disturbs  me  that  a 
resolution  would  contain  language 
taking  such  a  tack. 

Where  in  this  resolution  is  there 
praise  for  citizens  who  took  time  from 
their  lives  and  travelled  halfway 
around  the  world  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve freedom  for  a  country  that  is 
now,  sadly,  under  totalitarian  control? 
Where  is  there  thanks  for  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  veterans  who 
came  home  and  maintained  their  dig- 
nity while  the  country  was  losing  its 
own.  who  bore  the  badges  and  scars  of 
their  service  with  stigma,  rather  than 
praise?  Where  is  there  mention  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  If  not  millions. 
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who  have  used  their  GI  bill  benefits 
and  gone  on  to  positions  of  respect 
and  authority,  and  who  will  one  day 
be  leading  this  country  as  the  rightful 
inheritors  of  power,  after  having  given 
of  themselves  like  few  others  in  their 
peer  group? 

It  destresses  me  that  some  Vietnam 
veterans  stiU  suffer  from  unemploy- 
ment and  psychological  problems.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  we  on  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  have  been  working 
hard  to  remedy  these  ills.  But  it  also 
saddens  me  that  those  who  drafted 
this  resolution  have  ignored  the 
strength  and  contributions  of  those 
who  wore  the  uniform  during  this 
most  troubled  period.* 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  acute  displeasure  that  I  learned 
that  House  Joint  Resolution  182.  a 
proposal  to  commemorate  April  26, 
1981,  as  a  National  Day  of  Recognition 
for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era.  was 
scheduled  for  a  vote  on  a  day  when  I 
am  committed  to  be  on  business  else- 
where. Were  I  present  I  would  certain- 
ly vote  "yes." 

I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution  and  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  alerting  my  colleagues 
to  the  worthiness  of  setting  aside  a 
special  day  for  these  veterans.  I  know 
only  too  well  what  injustices  have 
been  suffered  by  Vietnam  veterans. 
My  district  Is  heavily  populated  by 
men  and  women  who  have  mental  and 
physical  scars  from  their  service  in 
that  war  torn  nation.  To  say  that  their 
sacrifice  was  ignored  would  be  under- 
stating their  plight.  Not  only  did  we 
turn  our  backs  on  their  accomplish- 
ments, but  we  also  tiuned  our  backs 
on  their  legacy— drug  addiction, 
mental  illness,  physical  destruction 
and  what  is  probably  the  worst  sin  of 
all— we  never  even  thanked  them  for 
fighting  for  us  in  what  had  to  be  a 
losing  proposition. 

Clearly  we  owe  them  this  day  and 
most  assuredly,  much,  much  more. 
But  at  least  this  is  a  begiiming.* 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
full  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
182,  requesting  the  President  to  desig- 
nate April  26,  1981,  as  "National  Day 
of  Recognition  for  Veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  Era." 

Tragically,  many  Americans  would 
choose  to  forget  rather  than  remem- 
ber our  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  But  the  simple  fact  remains,  2.8 
million  veterans  served  in  Vietnam, 
and  another  6  million  served  else- 
where during  the  Vietnam  era.  For 
those  men  and  women  there  is  no  for- 
getting. 

Instead,  they  are  constantly  remind- 
ed of  their  involvement  and  the  seem- 
ing abandonment  that  followed.  They 
are  reminded  each  time  they  seek  em- 
ployment services  and  find  those  serv- 
ices to  be  inadequate;  they  are  remind- 
ed each  time  they  seek  educational  aid 
and  find  that  aid  to  be  Insufficient; 
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they  are  reminded  each  time  they  seek 
health  care  and  find  there  are  not 
enough  VA  hospital  beds  to  meet  the 
demand. 

Certainly,  these  lack  of  adequate 
services  in  the  areas  of  employment, 
education,  and  health  care  have  hin- 
dered the  Vietnam  veteran's  ability  to 
return  to  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  However,  these  obstacles  cannot 
compete  with— and  are  largely  the 
result  of— an  unjust  perception  of 
their  contribution  to  our  Nation. 

Due  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  these  veterans  have  been 
cast  in  a  negative  image  that  continues 
to  burden  them.  They  are  torn  apart 
by  feelings  of  guilt  and  frustration  for 
having  courageously  risked  their  lives 
for  a  cause  many  Americans  either  did 
not  understand  or  thought  was  wrong. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the 
tragic  consequences— the  suicides,  the 
drug  addiction,  the  broken  homes. 
Just  recently,  a  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle discussed  the  unique  problems  the 
7,484  female  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war  are  facing.  One  former  Vietnam 
Army  nurse  was  quoted  in  the  article 
as  saying: 

I  want  to  go  back  to  Vietnam  and  make  It 
different.  I  want  to  come  home  to  a  march- 
ing band  and  a  red  carpet.  I  want  to  hear  a 
Thank  You."  I  want  to  hear  "I'm  sorry." 
Most  of  all.  I  want  to  feel  at  peace  with 
myself. 

Fortui^tely.  there  is  a  tragedy  re- 
sulting from  the  Vietnam  war  that  is 
receiving  the  Increased  attention  it  de- 
serves; namely,  the  nearly  2.500 
Americans  who  are  still  prisoners  of 
war  (POW)  or  missing  in  action  (MIA) 
in  Southeast  Asia.  While  past  efforts 
have  not  been  successful  in  obtaining 
a  full  acounting  of  these  veterans 
from  the  socialist  Governments  of 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  the 
Congress  recently  announced  its  plans 
to  reopen  the  Investigation.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  Joined  my  colleagues 
during  past  years  in  establishing  Na- 
tional POW-MIA  Recognition  Day  in 
hopes  of  rekindling  the  memory  of  the 
sacrifices  made  by  the  POW's  and 
MIA's.  and  creating  a  greater  concern 
about  their  fate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Day  will  help  to  encour- 
age a  greater  awareness  of  the  special 
needs  of  these  courageous  men  and 
women  who  have  suffered  both  phys- 
ically and  emotionally  as  a  result  of 
their  service  in  the  Vietnam  War.  The 
Vietnam  era  veterans  should  be  salut- 
ed and  rewarded  for  the  outstanding 
service  they  provided  this  country .» 
•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  that  I  lend  my  support  to  a 
House  Joint  resolution  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Michigan  (Mr.  Albosta). 
House  Joint  Resolution  182  would  des- 
ignate April  26,  1981  as  National  Rec- 
ognition Day  for  Veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam Era. 
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First,  may  I  commend  my  colleague 
for  sponsoring  this  humanitarian  leg- 
islation. This  is  an  action  which  I  be- 
lieve, we  have  postponed  for  too  long. 
The  brave  men  who  fought  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  including  the  52,000 
Americans  who  lost  their  lives,  deserve 
appropriate  recognition  for  their  serv- 
ice in  defense  of  our  country.  Suffi- 
cient praise  for  their  valiant  service 
and  assistance  for  reentry  into  society 
have  been  sadly  overdue. 

Perhaps  the  1980's  have  brought  us 
to  a  certain  historical  perspective 
when  we  can  now  accept  the  problems 
and  mistakes  of  the  I960's.  It  seems 
that  the  last  decade  helped  to  heal 
many  of  oiu-  Nation's  wounds  suffered 
during  the  Vietnam  era.  As  the  1980's 
unfold  before  us,  I  see  our  Nation  set- 
tling into  a  period  of  productivity 
when  we  will  grapple  with  the  funda- 
mental challenges  which  will  carry  us 
into  the  year  2000.  The  1980's  have  so 
far  been  a  decade  marked  by  renewed 
Interest  in  patriotism  and  a  pride  for 
ourselves  and  oiu-  country.  I,  for  one, 
am  pleased  to  witness  this  change  in 
attitude  and  hope  that  it  continues. 

I  fervently  hope  that  we  use  a  na- 
tional recognition  day  to  expand  our 
awareness  regarding  the  role  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran  in  our  society.  The 
figures  pertaining  to  their  reentry  into 
the  mainstream  are  all  too  grim.  It  is 
estimated  that  480,000  Vietnam  veter- 
ans between  the  ages  of  25  and  39  are 
currently  unemployed,  and  as  many  as 
280.000  servicemen  suffer  psychologi- 
cal disorders  produced  by  the  Vietnam 
conflict  and  Its  aftermath. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  use  April  26,  1981 
to  commemorate  the  brave  deeds  of 
these  Americans  who  have  been  ne- 
glected for  too  long.  Let  us  commemo- 
rate them  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies, as  well  as  expand  our  substantive 
assistance  to  these  veterans,  so  they 
may  soon  be  well  integrated  into  soci- 
ety.* 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  passage 
of  the  resolution  now  under  considera- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  182, 
which  establishes  a  national  day  of 
recognition  for  our  Vietnam  veterans. 

As  reported  in  Tuesday's  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  Center  for  Policy  Re- 
search in  New  York  recently  conclud- 
ed in  a  study  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration that  Vietnam  combat  veter- 
ans, since  the  end  of  the  war,  have  suf- 
fered from  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
with  higher  incidence  than  their  coun- 
terparts who  did  not  serve  or  fight  in 
Vietnam.  The  study  also  discovered 
that  those  who  fought  were  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  long-term  stess 
than  those  who  were  not  subjected  to 
the  violence  of  war. 

Perhaps  these  findings  are  not  sur- 
prising. But  when  combined  with  the 
hostile  reception  Americans  offered 
the   returning   soldiers    in   the   mid- 
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1970's.  the  damaging  effects  of  combat 
turned  into  tragedy  for  Vietnam  vets. 
Called  into  service  for  their  country, 
our  Vietnam  veterans  returned  to  a 
Nation  disillusioned  and  upset  by  the 
stalemate  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  re- 
turnees were  neglected,  spited,  looked 
down  upon.  And  If  ignorance  and  con- 
descension were  not  enough,  the  slow 
growth  economy  of  the  1970's  refused 
to  absorb  the  vets  with  steady,  well 
paying  jobs. 

It  took  the  return  of  our  hostages 
from  Iran  in  January  to  bring  the  sad 
plight  of  Vietnam  vets  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people.  To  be  sure, 
they  wUl  need  more  than  a  national 
day  of  recognition.  But  this  day  could 
be  a  signal  of  better  things  to  come  for 
this  slighted  group  of  soldiers,  whose 
courage  has  rarely  been  commended. 

Again,  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  resolution  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Albosta,  whose  fine 
work  in  gathering  support  for  this 
measure  deserves  our  praise.* 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  182  that  would  designate 
April  26,  1981  as  a  national  day  of  rec- 
ognition for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era. 

As  of  September  1980  there  were 
about  9  million  veterans  in  civil  life 
who  served  during  the  Vietnam  era,  32 
percent,  or  2.9  million  of  these  veter- 
ans saw  service  in  the  Vietnam  theater 
of  operations;  96  percent  of  aU  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  separated  from  the 
Armed  Forces  were  discharged  under 
honorable  conditions.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  these  veterans  have  re- 
adjusted to  civilian  life  without  diffi- 
culty; however,  there  are  some  that 
still  experience  problems  and  we  are 
continuing  our  efforts  to  lend  assist- 
ance to  these  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  is 
going  to  make  a  maximum  effort  this 
year  to  enhance  the  lives  of  Vietnam 
veterans.  Much  has  already  been  done. 

My  colleagues  know  that  the  admin- 
istration has  recommended  the  termi- 
nation of  the  psychological  readjvist- 
ment  counseling  centers  for  Vietnam 
veterans,  a  program  enacted  by  the 
Congress  about  2  years  ago.  This 
morning  when  our  committee  met  to 
consider  the  administration's  proposed 
reductions  in  veterans'  benefits  and 
services,  the  committee  voted  to  retain 
these  outreach  centers.  We  all  recog- 
nize that  those  Vietnam  veterans  with 
serious  medical  problems  are  most  in 
need  of  help.  It  is  our  firm  determina- 
tion that  we  will  continue  to  provide 
an  effective  independent  medical 
system  so  that  Vietnam  veterans  in 
need  of  medical  care  may  receive  that 
care  in  a  hospital  system  maintained 
for  their  specific  benefit.  The  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  is  united  in  its 


determination  to  retain  and  strength- 
en the  VA  medical  program. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee included  in  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  budget  committee  this 
morning  $25  million  to  establish  a 
small  business  loan  program  for  Viet- 
nam veterans.  And,  finally,  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  will  contain  ap- 
proximately $64  million  to  extend  eli- 
gibility for  vocational  remedial  train- 
ing in  order  to  assist  those  Vietnam 
veterans  who  continue  to  experience 
difficulty  In  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  I  support  the 
resolution  to  designate  April  26  in  rec- 
ognition of  Vietnam  veterans.  They 
deserve  the  praise  of  the  American 
people  for  their  service  during  a  diffi- 
cult period  in  our  Nation's  history; 
however,  I  feel  the  greatest  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  do  something  constructive 
to  provide  benefits  and  services  that 
wlU  enhance  the  lives  of  these  veter- 
ans. The  naming  of  specific  days  in 
their  honor  alone  will  not  do  that. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  sup- 
port the  resolution  and  commend  the 
sponsors  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
our  attention  this  day.« 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
glad  to  join  my  colleagues  in  cospon- 
sorlng  House  Joint  Resolution  182, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  the  Honorable 
Donald  Joseph  Albosta,  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  26, 
1981,  as  National  Day  of  Recognition 
for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era.  and  I 
am  delighted  today  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  outstanding  contributions  these 
veterans  have  made  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  Nation's  precious  heri- 
tage of  liberty. 

This  special  day  will  be  a  reminder 
to  all  Americans  of  the  tremendous 
debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  those  vet- 
erans who  served  in  the  Vietnam  war, 
and  who  sacrificed  so  much  in  dedica- 
tion to  the  ideals  of  freedom.  Their 
valor,  their  determination,  their  forti- 
tude, and  their  courage  stand  as  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all,  for  our  Nation 
cannot  maintain  its  strength  and 
greatness  without  the  willingness  of 
our  most  precious  citizens,  our  young 
people,  to  lay  down  their  lives,  their 
health,  their  dreams  and  aspirations 
in  defense  of  the  noble  principles  upon 
which  our  country  was  founded. 

The  people  of  our  great  land  can 
never  forget  these  valiant  sacrifices, 
and  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  commemorative  reso- 
lution.* 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  to  consider  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  national  day  of  observance  for 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war.  This  spe- 
cial day,  April  26,  1981,  would  be  cele- 
brated across  the  country  with  appro- 
priate programs,  ceremonies,  and  ac- 


tivities which  commemorate  the  sacri- 
fices all  Vietnam  era  veterans  made 
for  this  Nation.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  anyone  in  the  House  today 
who  is  not  attuned  to  the  plight  of  so 
many  of  the  men  suid  women  who 
served  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
The  news  is  full  of  reports  and  studies 
about  the  thousands  who  suffer  daily 
from  the  acute  traumas  of  the  war. 
The  special  day  of  recognition  is  very 
timely,  therefore.  In  focusing  the 
entire  Nation's  attention  on  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  fought,  and  still 
continue  to  fight,  a  highly  unpopular 
war.  I  heartily  support  the  special  day 
resolution. 

A  special  day,  or  a  week  or  a  month, 
will  not  heal  old  wounds,  however. 
The  burden  of  stress  and  conflict 
which  so  many  Vietnam  veterans 
carry  has  been  developing  over  a  great 
many  years  and  may  never  be  com- 
pletely erased.  If  we  are  truly  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  many  Vietnam 
veterans— unemployment,  family  dis- 
orders, readjustment  difficulties— we 
might  pay  closer  attention  to  the 
modest  but  effective  programs  that 
are  helping  these  veterans  today.  Op- 
eration Outreach,  for  example,  was 
only  created  during  the  96th  Congress 
but  it  has  already  proven  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant initiative  for  assisting  veter- 
ans with  stress  problems;  91  communi- 
ty-based veterans  centers  have  opened 
their  doors  since  Operation  Outreach 
became  functional,  counseling  close  to 
50,000  Vietnam  veterans.  The  budget 
for  this  program  has  been  quite 
modest  and  Ihe  returns  have  been  sub- 
stantial. Uraortunately,  the  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  to  not  extend 
Operation  Outreach  past  this  year,  as 
a  budget  cutting  measure.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  continued 
support  for  the  program,  nontheless, 
and  hopefully  Operation  Outreach 
will  be  maintained.  This  is  a  small  but 
meaningful  way  for  Congress  to  dem- 
onstrate its  sincere  concern  for  the 
Vietnam  veteran. 

We  in  Congress  might  also  show  our 
concern  by  developing  more  responsive 
means  of  handling  agent  orange 
claims.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
has  shown  little  Initiative  in  coming  to 
terms  with  this  problem,  despite  the 
fact  that  many  Vietnam  veterans  are 
suffering  physical  disorders  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  exposure  to  the  potent 
defoliant.  I  have  attached  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  a  press  release 
on  this  matter. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  honor  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  all  Vietnam  veterans  on 
the  special  day  of  recognition.  And 
then  let  us  put  our  commitment  to  all 
veterans  Into  action  by  protecting  the 
programs  that  assist  them.  News  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  White  House  is 
stlU  unable  to  find  a  new  Administra- 
tor for  the  VA.   It  appears  that,  in 
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terms  of  the  treatment  of  veterans, 
the  administration  Is  taking  the  tradi- 
tional business  as  usual  attitude. 

It  Is  a  crime  against  those  veterans 
who  served  so  valiantly. 

At  this  point  I  Include  the  following 
news  release: 

Washington.— U.S.  Rep.  Toby  Moffett  (D- 
Conn.).  claiming  a  recent  study  indicates 

"major  problems "  with  the  government's 
handling  of  "Agent  Orange"  claims,  ex- 
pressed dismay  over  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's decision  to  delay  appointing  a  new 
head  of  the  Veterans  Administration  and  to 
shut  down  91  storefront  counseling  centers. 

The  VA  survey,  entitled,  "Veteran  SatU- 
faction  with  Agent  Orange  Examination." 
was  never  publicized,  according  to  Moffett. 

"Agent  Orange  "  is  a  potent  chemical  mix- 
ture used  as  a  defoUant  In  the  jungles  of 
Vietnam.  One  of  Its  main  components  has 
been  linked  with  cancer,  birth  defects,  liver 
and  kidney  ailments,  skin  disorders,  and  dif- 
ficulties with  the  nervous  system. 

"The  VA's  own  questionnaire,"  Moffett 
asserted,  "shows  that  Viet  vets  exposed  to 
Agent  Orange'  are  not  getting  adequate 
treatment.  E>esplte  the  very  real  concerns  of 
the  veterans,  and  despite  their  continued 
pressure  on  the  VA  to  help  them  find  an- 
swers, the  VA  has  responded  by  burying  its 
head  in  the  sand." 

Moffett  said  the  in-house  VA  study  indi- 
cated three  main  problem  areas: 

VA  doctors  are  not  discussing  the  results 
of  their  tests  with  potential  "Agent  Orange" 
victims 

Many  Viet-era  veterans  are  convinced  the 
VA  is  not  giving  proper  attention  to  possible 
"Agent  Orange'-related  symptoms 

The  VA  indirectly  is  acknowledging  the 
existence  of  the  problem:  one  question  is 
worded,  "Have  you  been  seen  by  a  non-VA 
physician  becaxise  of  Agent  Orange  prob- 
lems?" [Emphasis  added] 

The  VA,  Moffett  also  charged,  has  failed 
for  years  to  conduct  any  kind  of  "outreach" 
program  related  to  "Agent  Orange",  has 
denied  public  participation  in  the  Agent 
Orange'  decision-making  process,  and  has 
failed  to  develop  a  meaningful  medical  ex- 
amination in  its  facilities.  "There  seem  to  be 
an  overriding  philosophy  that,  if  they 
ignore  the  problem  long  enough,  it  will 
simply  go  away, "  said  Moffett. 

With  the  pending  shut-down  of  the  91 
counseling  centers,  the  lack  of  a  VA  Admin- 
istrator, and  the  results  of  the  VA  survey. 
It's  no  wonder  that  many  Viet-era  veterans 
feel  their  own  government  is  treating  them 
like  second-class  citizens. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  new  Adminis- 
tration will  appoint  a  VA  chief  who  is  sensi- 
tive to  their  special  needs.  Unfortunately, 
the  early  signals  are  not  reasurring.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  the  House  to  give  unanimous  con- 
sent to  the  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  182,  Vietnam  Veterans 
Commemoration  Day,  which  I  was 
pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring. 

I  think  that  many  of  us  realized 
when  the  return  of  the  American  hos- 
tages from  Iran  received  so  much  pub- 
licity and  acclaim  that  this  was  in  con- 
trast to  the  lack  of  proper  recognition 
given  to  the  Vietnam  veterans  upon 
their  return  to  this  country. 

The  Vietnam  veterans  deserve  to  be 
honored  for  their  service  to  their 
country,  and  since  this  resolution  con- 


tributes to  showing  that  America  is 
proud  of  them,  it  certainly  deserves 
our  votes.* 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 

182  to  designate  April  26,  1981  as  "Na- 
tional Recognition  Day  for  Veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  Era." 

It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  honor  that 
I  have  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  men  and  women  who 
served  their  Nation  during  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Many  Vietnam  veterans,  es- 
pecially those  who  served  In  combat, 
returned  to  a  nation  unwilling  to  rec- 
ognize their  purx>oses  or  their  experi- 
ences. 

Many  of  the  Vietnam  veterans  never 
wanted  war.  Like  aU  the  people  of  our 
Nation  they  would  have  preferred 
never  to  see  it  start,  nor  to  have  ini- 
tially been  involved.  But  they  are  the 
ones  who  accepted  our  personal  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  should  be  grateful  and  proud  of 
our  veterans  not  only  for  their  cour- 
age and  sacrifice  in  military  service, 
but  for  their  contributions  to  the  com- 
munity since  returning  home.  And  for 
those  who  suffer  from  their  experi- 
ences in  that  war,  we  should  show 
them  that  we  care  with  our  under- 
standing. As  a  nation  it  is  our  obliga- 
tion to  provide  assurances  of  comfort 
and  to  express  our  thanks.  To  desig- 
nate a  day  of  recognition  for  our  Viet- 
nam veterans  is  just  one  smaU  token. 
The  most  the  Nation  can  do  for  these 
men  and  women  is  not  enough  and 
this  is  nothing  less  than  they  duly 
merit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  resolution  and  wishing 
each  of  the  Vietnam  veterans  every 
measure  of  success  in  the  future  and 
assure  them  that  we  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  adversities  they  suffered  and 
assure  them  of  our  support.* 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  and 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
legislation  which  I  have  cosponsored 
and  which  is  being  considered  by  the 
House;  House  Joint  Resolution  182, 
Vietnam  Veterans'  Commemoration 
Day. 

This  resolution  authorizes  and  re- 
quests that  the  President  designate 
April  26,  1981,  as  a  National  Day  of 
Recognition  for  Veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam Era  and  calls  for  nationwide  ac- 
tivities dedicated  to  issues  of  concern 
to  all  Vietnam  veterans. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
would  agree  with  me  that  veterans 
who  returned  home  from  the  war  in 
Vietnam  did  untold  damage  to  their 
bodies  and  minds  for  the  United 
States.  Vietnam  veterans  do  not  need 
sympathy,  they  need  recognition  for 
their  efforts  to  defend  this  Nation, 
they  need  job  training  and  jobs  so  that 
they  can  be  productive  memt)ers  of  so- 
ciety, they  need  counseling  to  assist 
them  overcome  their  problems.  Most 


of  all  they  need  to  really  know  that 
Congress  acknowledges  their  sacrifice 
and  service.  We  owe  Vietnam  veterans 
our  respect  and  thanks.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Rbs.  182 

Whereas  the  valorous  service  of  Vietnam 
veterans  has  never  been  properly  commemo- 
rated or  recognized; 

Whereas  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  claimed 
more  than  fifty-five  thousand  American 
lives: 

Whereas  three  hundred  thousand  men 
were  wounded  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  permanently  disabled  during  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam; 

Whereas  there  are  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  Vietnam  veterans  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty-nine  who 
are  currently  unemployed;  and 

Whereas  as  many  as  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  Vietnam  veterans  suffer 
the  intermittent  psychological  aftereffects 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  designate 
April  26.  1981,  as  a  "National  Day  of  Recog- 
nition for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era", 
and  to  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities,  includ- 
ing a  week  of  symposia  hearings  and  confer- 
ences to  be  conducted  in  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  prior  to  April  28.  dedi- 
cated to  those  issues  of  concern  to  Vietnam 
veterans. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed. 

AMmSMENT  TO  THE  PRXAMBLB  OmBBBD  BT  lOL 
ALBOSTA 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  preamble. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  preamble  offered  by 
Mr.  Albosta:  On  page  2,  line  3  of  the  pream- 
ble strike:  "Now,  therefore,  be  ft",  and 
insert:  "whereas  the  more  than  2.5  million 
Americans  who  answered  their  country's 
call  to  duty  and  served  honorably  deserve 
the  Nation's  gratitude:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it". 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  yesterday 
did  adopt  an  amendment  to  an  identi- 
cal bill.  I  offer  that  amendment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  identical  form.  My  hope  is 
that  the  entire  Senate  body  will  pass 
that  bill  as  it  is  put  out  in  the  Senate 
and  ours  will  conform. 

Whereas  the  more  than  2.5  million  Ameri- 
cans who  answered  their  country's  call  to 
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Cotter 
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Evans  (DE) 

Hartnett 

Derrick 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Broolcs  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Bklwards  of  California  with  Mr. 
Trible. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  QulUen. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Marks. 

Mr.  D'Amours  with  Mr.  Chappie. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  DeNardis. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Erdahl. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Selberllng  with  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Florlo. 

Mr.  Shannon  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Lantos. 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD  changed  her  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extrsmeous 
matter,  on  the  joint  resolution  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Traxler).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 117  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  117 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1986)  to  amend  section  201  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  delete  the 
requirement  that  the  support  price  of  milk 
be  adjusted  semiannually,  and  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
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the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  1986,  It  shaU  be  In  order  In 
the  House  to  move  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
ers  table  the  bill  S.  509  and  to  consider  said 
bill  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BoNioR)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate  only.  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  117  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1986.  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment for  semiannual  adjustments  in 
the  level  of  dairy  price  supports.  The 
rule  provides  1  hour  of  general  debate 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. This  is  a  straight  open  rule,  al- 
lowing any  germane  amendment  to  be 
offered  under  the  5-minute  rule  and 
there  are  no  waivers  of  points  of  order. 
Upon  conclusion  of  consideration  of 
the  bill,  one  motion  to  recommit  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  are 
probably  aware,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Livestock,  Dairy,  and  Poultry  en- 
dorsed a  different  version  of  this  legis- 
lation which  was  included  in  H.R. 
2594.  The  subcommittee  proposal  pro- 
vided a  formula  for  the  semiannual  ad- 
justments of  milk  price  supports 
through  fiscal  year  1985;  extended  au- 
thority for  transfer  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  owned  dairy 
products  to  the  inilitary  and  veterans 
hospitals  through  fiscal  year  1985  and 
provided  for  the  distribution  of  excess 
dairy  inventories  held  by  the  CCC. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  used 
the  subcommittee  proposal  for 
markup  and  reported  H.R.  2594,  with 
a  conmiittee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  which  constituted  the 
text  of  H.R.  1986,  the  administration's 
proposal.  At  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  the  Rules 
Committee  unanimously  agreed  to 
report  this  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1986,  rather  than 
the  legislation  reported  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  thus,  dis- 
charging the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  that  bill.  The  rule 
also  provides  for  consideration  of  S. 
509.  the  Senate  companion  bill,  after 
passage  of  H.R.  1986. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  elimi- 
nate the  AprU  1,  1981,  adjustment  in 
milk  price  supports.  In  the  absence  of 
legislative  action,  on  April  1,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  be  re- 
quired to  set  the  support  price  at  80 
percent  of  parity  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  the  requirement  for  semi- 
annual adjustments  in  the  dairy  sup- 


port program  would  terminate.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  indi- 
cated that  foregoing  the  April  1  ad- 
justment would  result  in  a  savings  of 
$147  million  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  $86 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

This  bill  would  not  abolish  the  dairy 
price  support  program  or  reduce  the 
current  price  support  level.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  entire  issue  of 
revisions  in  the  dairy  program  will  be 
addressed  in  an  omnibus  farm  bill  to 
be  reported  later  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  sug- 
gests that  this  bill  is  an  important 
aspect  of  our  national  commitment  to 
reduce  Government  spending.  I  am 
sure  that  this  issue  will  be  thoroughly 
debated  when  this  bill  is  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this  rule  and  I  urge  its  adoption  so 
that  we  may  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  rule  on  the 
first  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
bills  to  slow  the  growth  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

The  rule  provides  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1986,  the  milk  price  support  bill.  The 
bill  is  open  to  all  amendments  which 
comply  with  the  House  rules.  After 
passage  of  the  House  bill,  the  rule  pro- 
vides that  it  will  be  in  order  to  consid- 
er the  Senate  bill,  S.  509,  in  the  House. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is  unusual  In 
that  it  actually  provides  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  different  bill  number 
than  the  one  reported  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  The  Agriculture 
Committee  reported  H.R.  2594,  while 
the  rule  provides  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  1986,  which  was  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fin- 
DLEY).  This  action  was  taken  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Conunittee,  since  H.R.  2594  was 
amended  with  the  text  of  H.R.  1986  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  made  in  order 
by  this  rule  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture increase  the  support  price  of 
milk  to  80  percent  of  parity  on  April  1, 
1981. 

The  administration  has  estimated 
that  this  will  reduce  fiscal  year  1981 
outlays  by  $147  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  level  of  price  sup- 
port has  given  dairy  farmers  very 
strong  incentives  to  produce  an  in- 
creasing volume  of  mUk.  As  a  result 
production  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  consumption.  These  surpluses  of 
milk  have  to  be  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  March  1.  1981.  the  Government 
owned  367  million  poimds  of  butter. 
267  million  pounds  of  cheese,  and 
587.5  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk.  In  January  1981.  the  Govern- 
ment bought  49  percent  of  all  the 
butter  produced  in  the  coimtry. 
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Unless  we  act.  this  problem  is  going 
to  continue  to  grow  to  the  detriment 
of  the  dairy  farmers  as  well  as  the  tax- 
payers. 

Yesterday,  the  other  body  passed  S. 
509,  the  comparable  Senate  bill,  by  a 
record  vote  of  88  to  5. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  oppoflltion 
to  the  rule,  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  H.R.  1986,  to 
amend  section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  delete  the 
requirement  that  the  support  price  of 
milk  be  adjusted  semiarmually. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  De  la 
Garza). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IH  Tin;  COlOf  ITTEE  or  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  1986.  with  Mr.  Feost  In  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hagedorh) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza >. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  H.R.  1986 
is  a  clean  bill  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or.  rather,  it  is  a  bill 
which  has  been  made  in  order  by  the 
rule  which  we  have  just  adopted. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  it 
is  very  simple  legislation.  All  it  does  is 
this:  It  prevents  an  adjustment  in 
dairy  supports  which  would  otherwise, 
under  present  law,  become  effective 
April  1.  1981. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  entirety 
of  the  legislation.  The  administration 
uses  the  figure  of  $147  million  as  a 
savings,  if  the  bill  becomes  law.  The 
CBO  estimates  savings  at  $160  million. 
I  must  be  very  fair  and  very  frank 
with  the  Members  and  say  that  there 
was  an  amendment  offered  in  the  com- 
mittee, a  compromise  amendment  that 
would  have  saved  something  like  $120 
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million  to  $127  million.  Therefore, 
there  was  a  spirit  of  compromise 
present. 

Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to  present 
some  background  information  and  leg- 
islative history  pertinent  to  this  issue: 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  re- 
quires the  support  of  milk  prices  at 
such  level  between  75  and  90  percent 
of  parity  as  is  necessary  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  to  meet  current 
needs,  reflect  changes  In  the  cost  of 
production,  and  assure  a  level  of  farm 
income  adequate  to  maintain  produc- 
tive capacity  and  meet  future  needs. 
The  act  was  amended  in  1977  and  1979 
by  first,  raising  the  minimum  level  of 
support  to  80  percent  of  parity 
through  September  30,  1981,  and 
second,  requiring  midyear  adjustments 
to  reflect  any  change  in  the  index  of 
prices  received  by  farmers,  interest, 
taxes,  and  wage  rates— the  parity 
index.  The  act  specifies  that  the  sup- 
port be  provided  through  purchases  of 
dairy  products. 

The  purpose  of  the  milk  price  sup- 
port program,  as  prescribed  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949,  is  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure  and  whole- 
some mUk  to  meet  current  needs,  re- 
flect changes  in  the  cost  of  production 
and  sissure  a  farm  income  level  ade- 
quate to  maintain  productive  capacity 
sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  future 
needs. 

For  the  past  3Vk  years,  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  has  required  that  the 
price  of  milk  be  supported  between  80 
and  90  percent  of  parity  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  milk  marketing  year,  and 
that  the  level  be  adjusted  semiannual- 
ly on  the  basis  of  changes  in  the  index 
of  prices  paid  for  farm  inputs.  The  ad- 
ministration informs  us  that  this  level 
of  price  support  has  given  dairy  farm- 
ers very  strong  incentives  to  produce 
an  increasing  volume  of  milk,  and  that 
as  a  result,  production  has  increased 
rapidly— more  rapidly  than  commer- 
cial use.  USD  A  says  that  these  sur- 
pluses have  had  to  be  purchased  by 
the  Government  and  are  continuing  to 
grow  at  a  rapid  rate. 

If  H.R.  1986  is  adopted,  the  dairy 
support  price  of  $13.10  per  hundred 
pounds— which  was  set  last  October 
1— will  be  continued  unchanged 
through  next  September  30. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  H.R.  1986  will 
have  an  anti-inflationary  impact  by 
eliminating  a  90  cent  per  hundred- 
weight increase  in  the  support  price 
for  milk  that  would  otherwise  occur 
on  April  1,  1981,  and  by  saving  Gov- 
ernment costs  of  approximately  $160 
million  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  $86  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Circimistances  have  compelled  the 
committee  to  report  this  particular  bill 
which  deals  only  with  the  temporary, 
short-term  issue  of  where  to  set  dairy 
support  prices  for  the  6  months  from 
April  1,  through  September  30,  1981, 


without  iuiowlng  what  policies  will  be 
recommended  by  the  administration 
to  help  maintain  a  stable  and  efficient 
dairy  industry  for  the  4  years  begin- 
ning October  1. 

Some  members  of  the  dairy  industry 
feel  that  this  bill  is  uixjust  and  undue 
or  harsh  treatment  of  their  Industry. 
There  are  others  who,  for  various  rea- 
sons, are  willing  to  go  along  with  it 
with  the  promise  from  us— and  I  hope 
that  the  Members  concur— that  we 
will  come  right  back  and  address  the 
question  of  a  long-term  dairy  program 
in  the  1981  omnibus  farm  bill  which 
will  be  considered  by  our  committee  in 
the  near  future. 

I  might  also  say  that  one  might  ask, 
"Well,  what  is  this  Democratic  chair- 
man doing  managing  a  House  bill  and 
speaking  for  legislation  which  has 
been  recommended  by  a  Republican 
administration?"  I  would  say  to  my 
dear  colleagues  that  this  is  not  a  parti- 
san issue,  and  I  think  that  I  am  fulfill- 
ing the  responsibility  of  a  committee 
chairman  in  bringing  to  the  floor  legis- 
lation upon  which  the  conmiittee  has 
exercised  its  will.  That  is  what  we 
bring  to  the  Members  here  today. 

Also,  I  might  say  that  the  democrat- 
ic leadership  of  the  House— the  Speak- 
er and  the  majority  leader— have  im- 
pressed upon  me,  as  the  committee 
chairman  of  their  party,  the  fact  that 
we  must  be  responsible  and  that  we 
must  be  cooperative  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible with  the  mandate  of  the  people 
and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  On  some  ad- 
ministration recommendations  we  will 
agree,  on  others  we  might  disagree. 
But  always,  we  will  act  as  responsibly 
as  we  are  acting  today,  letting  the 
committees  work  their  will,  and  allow- 
ing the  House  to  have  the  legislation 
before  it  to  exercise  its  will. 

I  would  hope  that  the  American 
people  and  the  dairy  industry,  includ- 
ing some  who  will  be  hurt  drastically 
by  this  legislation,  know  that  some  of 
us  who  might  have  disagreed  with  the 
full  text  of  this  legislation  are,  never- 
theless, cooperating  to  arrange  action 
on  the  bill.  Personally,  under  my  re- 
sponsibility as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  so  that  the  House  can  ex- 
ercise its  wlU  in  as  responsible  a 
manner  as  it  can  and  in  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation with  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  will  of  the  people  and  the  Reagan 
administration's  recommendation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  again  say  that  we 
may  not  agree  in  some  areas,  we  might 
not  agree  on  the  priorities,  and  we 
may  disagree  in  the  future.  But,  we 
must  act  responsibly.  It  is  always  our 
wish  to  let  the  committee  exercise  its 
will  and  let  the  House  exercise  its  will. 
That  is  why  we  bring  this  legislation 
to  the  Members  today. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1986.  Enactment  of  this  bill  wUl 
cut  Government  spending  by  an  esti- 
mated $147  million  by  eliminating  an 
Increase  in  dairy  price  supports  sched- 
uled to  take  effect  on  next  Wednes- 
day, April  1,  as  now  required  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  taking  this 
action  will  not  reduce  the  price  sup- 
port level  now  in  effect  for  dairy  farm- 
ers. It  would  simply  hold  the  line  on 
Government  outlays  for  milk  sup- 
ports. According  to  administration  es- 
timates, if  the  April  1  semiannual  ad- 
justment is  not  foregone,  net  expendi- 
tures for  this  marketing  year  will  total 
$1.7  billion. 

This  legislation  is  given  great  impor- 
tance by  President  Reagan  because  it 
is  the  first  test  of  his  administration's 
mandate  to  restrain  Federal  expendi- 
tures. Recognizing  the  Importance  of 
this  proposed  action,  the  House  Agri- 
culture Conmiittee  turned  away  all 
amendments  to  this  bill  and  approved 
it  by  an  overwhelming  and  bipartisan 
vote  of  30  to  7. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  legislation  before  you  today  is 
a  simple  matter  of  fiscal  restraint  that 
will  not  cause  substantial  economic 
distress  to  dairy  farmers. 

In  fact,  dairy  farmers  can  consider 
themselves  to  be  in  the  front  line  in 
the  country's  battle  against  inflation. 
As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Block  has 
told  dairy  farmers: 

If  you  rise  to  the  challenge  and  fight  this 
first  battle  against  Inflation,  you  can  then 
say  to  the  rest  of  the  country:  "We  were  the 
first  to  take  a  stand  against  inflation;  now 
you  take  yours". 

Reducing  Government  spending 
should  be  a  priority  order  of  this  Con- 
gress as  much  as  it  is  with  the  admin- 
istration. Elimination  of  an  unneeded 
increase  in  milk  supports  in  a  time  of 
surplus  production  is  but  one  of  many 
actions  that  should  be  taken  by  this 
Congress  to  reduce  spending  and  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

D  1315 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  Uvestock,  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  I  feel  that  it  is  im- 
portant during  this  debate  on  this  bill 
to  shed  some  more  light  upon  the  situ- 
ation that  faces  us  in  this  country 
with  regard  to  the  so-called  dairy  sur- 
plus that  we  have  and  the  problems  of 
overproduction  that  seem  to  be  facing 
us. 

I  would  first  point  out  that  surplus 
milk  production  has  not  been  caused 
by  the  support  price  being  too  high. 
That  has  not  been  the  cause  of  it. 
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Consequently,  foregoing  this  April  1 
adjustment  will  not  necessarily  reduce 
production.  In  fact  I  think  it  will  have 
just  the  opposite  effect. 

Dairy  farmers  are  not  getting  rich. 
The  average  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer 
and  his  family  work  from  130  to  150 
hours  a  week  and  the  implicit  wages 
for  this  work,  allowing  nothing  for 
return  of  his  invested  capital  comes  to 
about  $2.89  per  hour  for  each  dairy 
fanner  in  Wisconsin. 

No,  the  expanded  production  that 
we  see  is  the  result  of  other  sectors  in 
agriculture  being  so  bad.  rather  than 
dairying  being  so  good.  We  keep  hear- 
ing about  how  good  dairy  farmers 
have  it.  It  is  only  because  the  rest  of 
agriculture  is  dying  that  we  are  able  to 
even  say  that  dairy  farmers  have  it 
somewhat  good. 

I  believe  that  the  expanded  produc- 
tion that  we  have  had  in  dairy  in  the 
recent  past  has  been  the  result  of  at 
least  four  things: 

First,  cheap  grain,  brought  on  in 
part  by  the  Soviet  grain  embargo. 

Second,  cheap  cattle  prices,  which 
have  reduced  incentives  for  culling  the 
inefficient  dairy  cows. 

Third,  the  unrestricted  imports  of 
casein.  Here,  I  think,  is  a  good  point  to 
contemplate.  We  are  asking  our  dairy 
farmers  to  make  sacrifices  to  help  us 
fight  inflation.  What  sacrifices  are  we 
asking  of  the  New  Zealand  farmers? 
What  sacrifices  are  we  asking  of  the 
Australian  farmers?  What  sacrifices 
are  we  asking  of  the  Irish  fanners  in 
terms  of  all  the  casein  that  we  are 
bringing  in  from  those  countries?  I 
think  they,  too,  ought  to  be  asked  to 
sacrifice  to  help  us  fight  inflation. 

The  fourth  thing,  of  course,  which 
has  increased  production  has  been  the 
lagging  U.S.  economy  which  has  soft- 
ened demand  for  dairy  products. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  in  the 
face  of  cutting  down  on  dairy  supports 
on  April  1.  we  are  also  looking  at  the 
other  end  of  it,  this  administration 
closing  off  some  of  the  pipelines  for 
getting  rid  of  this  dairy  surplus.  I 
speak  specifically  of  the  school  limch 
program,  the  commodity  supplemental 
feeding  program  and  the  Public  Law 
480  program,  all  of  which  utilize  these 
commodities  and  all  three  of  which 
have  been  proposed  for  very  severe 
cutbacks  by  this  administration. 

Now,  the  dairy  support  price  pro- 
gram, I  submit,  is  not  out  of  control 
and  it  is  not  as  expensive  as  some 
would  allege.  In  10  of  the  last  30  years 
of  this  program,  USDA  purchases 
have  been  at  least  at  current  levels. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  in  talking  about  the  rule  talked 
about  the  tremendous  amount  of  com- 
modities that  the  Federal  Government 
has  purchased.  Let  us  look  at  the  past. 
From  1979  to  1980  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient  purchased  8.2  biUion  pounds 
milk  equivalent  of  butter,  nonfat  dry 
milk  and  cheese. 


In  1953-54,  the  Federal  Government 
purchased  11.3  billion  pounds  milk 
equivalent  of  the  same  commodities. 
In  1961.  11.2  billion  pounds  and,  in 
fact,  from  1961  through  1964,  for  4 
years  nmning,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment purchased  in  each  one  of  those 
years  more  dairy  commodities  than 
they  purchased  last  year,  and  yet  we 
are  being  told  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  this  tremendous  stock  of 
dairy  products  right  now  on  hand.  The 
following  table  clearly  illustrates  this: 

Table  U.—  USDA  Net  Dairy  Purchases  in 
Selected  Years 

BiUion 
Marketing  year:  pounds' 

1953-54 11  3 

1957-58 6.8 

1961-62 11  2 

1 962-63 8  8 

1963-64 7  5 

1964-65 8  2 

1967-68 7.0 

1970-71 7.1 

1971-72 6.6 

1976-77 6  9 

1979-80 8.2 

'  Milk  equivalant. 

Yes,  they  are  larger  than  they  were 
in  1976  and  1977.  but  they  are  not 
even  as  large  as  they  were  in  1962.  So 
that  is  just  a  myth  to  say  that  we  own 
all  these  surpluses.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  right  now 
has  about  a  23-day  supply  of  dairy 
products  and.  if  anything  should 
happen  to  interrupt  our  dairy  produc- 
ing States,  our  dairy  production  in  this 
country,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
that  supply  on  hand. 

We  have  heard  that  the  net  outlays 
for  this  program  was  $1.3  billion  last 
year.  Yes,  that  was  the  outlay,  but  not 
the  net.  The  net  after  what  the  Gov- 
ernment sold  back  and  what  they  have 
on  hand  as  inventories  was  less  than 
$315  million  last  year,  so  this  is  not  a 
tremendous  billion  dollar  program  as 
we  have  been  told,  but  less  than  $315 
million  total  for  last  year.  As  the 
result  of  that  expenditure,  we  have 
these  valuable  stocks  on  hand.  The 
following  table  shows  this: 

TABLE  lll.-ACTUAL  TREASURY  COST  DAIRY  PRICE 

SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  FISCAl  YEAR  1980 

[In  iiiibH  m  Mn] 

llf -.. 


Stocks  on  haid  al 
Rifs  cast  d  puLhiiu 


M9I 
1.262.4 


Tott 

Lss  vikie  of  enini  stocks  (iMbHE  lor  ib*  oi  dstiMiai) .. 

Cost  fl#  products  resold  or  iftstTiwM 

less  ncoffie  trom  products  sotd  „ 


SubMjL „ 

Plus  storage,  handhig  and  transivt^ 


1S327 
1.2727 


»9.S 
2tS.4 


2741 
40.6 


Net  Treasury  cost.. 


314.7 


Some  CCCanual  nport. 


Over  a  31-year  history  of  this  pro- 
gram, this  program  has  cost  the 
American  people  less  that  $1  per 
person  per  year,  so  that  our  consumers 
could  have  cheese,  milk,  dairy  prod- 


ucts, at  a  stable  price  and  a  price  they 
can  afford. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  what  is  going  to 
happen  on  April  1  when  this  80  per- 
cent is  done  away  with,  as  I  am  sure  it 
is  going  to  be.  I  understand  the  will  of 
the  House  and  I  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  today;  but  on  April  1  of  this 
year  the  price  support  for  our  dairy 
farmers  will  be  at  the  lowest  level  it 
has  been  since  1949.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  in  doing  away  with  the  80- 
percent  increase,  the  parity  level  on 
April  1  will  be  about  73  to  74  percent. 
That  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  on  April 
1  since  1949. 

Again,  the  following  table  shows 
this: 

TABIE  W.-PERCEMT  OF  PARITY 


S^prthNl 


MaiMiai  year  (enept  as  aoM) 


1949 

19S0-51: 

1951 

1951-52 

1952-S3 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

195&-57: 

IV  1  to  17 „„ 

tar  18  k  Mar.  31. 

1957-56 

1956-59.. 
1959-60.. 
1960-61: 


19S0I0I 


Hf  \ 


to  Seat  16- 
17  Ig&r.  1. 


31. 


■ar  10  k 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67: 
«|r  1  k  IM  2S_ 
Jw  30  k  Mat  31„ 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70.. 

1970-M. 

1971-72.. 

1972-73: 

tar  I  k  Mar.  14 

Ifar  15kMv3l 

1973-74: 

1^  1  k  ta|.  9. . 

A«r  10  fc  ftr  31 

1974-75: 

J^  1  k  Ian  4 

laa  5  k  Mar  31 

1975-76: 

*»t  IkOd  1 

Oct  ?  fc  Mar  31 

1976-77: 

Apt.  lkS«L3( 

(kt  Ik  Mai.  31 

tar  lkSa|l3e 

197f-78: 

Od  1  k  Mar  31 

tar  1  k  S*.  30 

1971-79: 

Oct  1  k  M*  31 

tar  Ik  Sept  30 

197j-» 
Oct  Ik  Mar  31 _ 


PMaM 

PMaM> 

90  - 

II 

K 

If 

■ 

IS 

11 

V 

u 

V 

75  - 

n 

If 

■ 

fi 

13  .. 

7S. 
7S 

K 

7S 

If 

a . 

B 

a 

O  -    — 

e 

n 

B 

n 

tl 

N 

n 

•i 

M 

n  .. 

e 
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«  - 

17 

■71 

k«MI|r 


7$ 
7S 
7S 
7} 
7S 
7S 

7$ 
7S 
7S 
7S 
7S 

n 

If 
7S 
7S 
7$ 
7S 
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7S 
7$ 
75 
75 
75 
75 

75 
75 


10 
10 

75 
75 

75 
75 
75 

10 
Ml 

10 

10 


>  twom  d  larilir  B  ar  «)r  I 
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Now.  my  dairy  farmers  and  I  know 
the  dairy  fanners  of  Wisconsin  and 
California  and  New  York  and  Vermont 
and  in  every  State  in  this  country  are 
willing  and  ready  to  help  us  in  the 
battle  on  inflation;  but  they  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  right,  and  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  right  to  ask  our  dairy  farm- 
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^r  pOTw       PvoBiliaf 
MV'oyH)  in  tool 


C^l 

%n 

I.IM 

» 

Lilt 

14 

1,100 

35 

1,042 

63 

116 

» 

575 

12 

era  to  go  back  to  1948.  We  are  asking  support  the  agricultural  base  of  our 

no  one  else  in  our  economy  to  go  back  economy. 

to  1948.  and  yet  we  are  asking  the  The  table  follows: 

dairy  fanners.  That  is  why  I  feel  that 

In  Just  doing  away  with  the  80  percent.  ^*8li  l.-COST  Of  AGRICULTURAL  SUPPORT.  1976 

without  putting  some  kind  of  a  floor    

underneath    that,    is    being    unduly  e^My 

unfair  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  our    

country  and  not  worthy  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  here  in  the  House  and  in    ^ 

the  Senate. 

Now.  this  action  that  we  are  about 

to  take  here  in  the  House  in  doing  Nnza 

away    with    the    80-percent    support    "'*'^""- 

price  is  only  one  of  many  actions  I  feel 

that  is  going  to  be  taken  this  year  in  Those  were   in  previous   yeara.   In 

trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  infla-  fact,  last  year  it  even  got  worse.  And 

tlon  by  going  after  the  farmers.  I  feel  last  year  for  the  entire  European  Eco- 

quite  strongly  that  what  we  are  going  nomic  Community  the  total  was  $37.5 

to  face  after  this  action  is  taken  today  billion  for  a  figure  of  $144  last  year 

is  legislation  later  on  this  summer  to  per  capita  in  the  European  Economic 

even  have  lower  price  supports  for  all  Community  to  support  their  agricul- 

our  farmers  in  the  future.  ture,  and  what  was  it  in  the  United 

Do    you    know    what    is    going    to  States  last  year:  $37.  So  there  is  the 

happen?  We  are  going  to  face  next  story. 

year  the  same  thing  we  faced  in  1973  We  continue  to  pull  the  rug  out 
and  1974,  more  and  more  dairy  farm-  from  underneath  our  farmers,  then  we 
ers  going  out  of  business.  We  will  see  come  back  and  ask  our  farmers  to  put 
our  stocks  depleted  down  to  nothing,  their  heads  on  the  blocks  to  be  the 
We  wUl  see  the  demand  for  dairy  prod-  first  ones  to  help  us  in  our  battle 
ucts  at  the  same  level  as  we  have  seen  against  inflation. 
in  the  past  and  where  are  we  going  to  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
get  the  nonfat  dry  milk  for  our  food  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired, 
industry?  Where  are  we  going  to  get  ^^-  ^^  ^^  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
the  cheese  and  where  are  we  going  to  y*«l<^  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
get  the  butter?  The  same  place  we  did  tleman. 

in  1973  and  1974,  from  our  foreign  ^'-  HARKIN.  Now,  I  know  that  this 
suppliers.  That  is  not  what  we  want  to  legislation  is  going  to  go  through  the 
happen  in  this  country  and  I  do  not  House.  I  know  that  the  President  is 
think  that  is  what  any  Member  of  this  K°i"8  to  sign  it.  Quite  personally,  I  am 
body  wants  to  happen;  but  without  "°'  opposed  to  doing  away  with  the 
making  certain  that  we  at  least  keep  80-percent  support  on  April  1.  but 
the  same  kind  of  floor  under  those  *^*t  ^  *™  opposed  to.  I  am  opposed  to 
dairy  prices  that  we  have  had  since  ^^^'^  April  1  support  level  falling  to  a 
1949.  that  is  precisely  what  is  going  to  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  has  not  been  at  since  1949. 
happen  and  that  our  dairy  farmers  ^  '^^  ^^'^^  *f  anything  that  is  what 
will,  in  fact,  be  the  ones  to  bear  the  '^is  administration  should  do.  They 
brunt  of  fighting  inflation  and  that  **"  under  current  law  set  the  mlni- 
our  consumers  will  wind  up  to  be  the  ^u™  support  level  on  April  1  at  75 
losers.  percent,  where  it  has  been  since  1949. 
One  final  thing.  We  are  told  so  often  ^  •^^^^  ^^^  gentleman  for  giving  me 
that  our  Government  through  our  ''^^^^SV^^^i^tv  w  ^^ 
taxpayers  dollars  support  agriculture  rt{-  HAOEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
and  support  dairy  farmers  too  much  ^^^'^  ^  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
that  we  support  our  agriculture  too  ^ai^^nK  mmority  member,  the  gentle- 
much  in  this  country.  WeU.  in  a  recent  '"??  ^^^.Y,^^?^  ^^l  Wampler). 
issue  of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  March  25  ^^-  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
1981.  in  an  editorial  a  table  was  pro-  "^IH  my^coUeagues  to  support  H.R. 
duced,  a  table  showing  the  per  capita  ]^l^  without  amendment.  Unless  we 
support  of  agriculture  in  various  coun-  H^^  favorable  action  on  this  measure, 
tries  of  the  world.  Listen  to  this:  *^"^  present  law  requires  that  mUk  sup- 
In  the  European  Economic  Commu-  P^'J  ^^^Z^'l^ /'^I'L'^.^^^f^^ ' 
nity.  the  per  capita  expenditure  of  t^I^J'^^^^^^  ^^^  1""^ ^^f.^^f  '^''^'l 
money  in  support  of  agriculture  is  $74  industry  now  is  burdened  with  its  most 
a  year                                               «  *•■«  serious  milk  surplus  in  years. 

Tr.  r^.„o^.    i*  io  .oo          ~,   1*  H.R.   1986  would  eliminate  the  re- 

vJ^rin^^Af.S.^^u'^'^''  Quirement    for   an   increase   in   dairy 

year  \n  support  of  their  agriculture.  p^ce  supports  for  the  last  half  of  th^ 

«  2^    •«  ^^^  y«"-  which  also  is  the  dairy 
Sweden.  $35.  marketing  year.  That  is  all  it  would 
Japan,  $83  per  capita  per  year  to  do.  It  would  not  change  the  present 
support  their  agriculture.  level  of  dairy  price  supports.  But  to 
New   Zealand.    $29   per   capita   per  eliminate  the  April  1  increase  would 
year,    and    the    United    States— you  save  the  Government  some  $160  mil- 
guessed  it— $12  per  person  per  year  to  lion  in  purchases  of  milk  products  to 


support  prices  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office. 

And  that  saving  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures is  the  sole  intent  and  purpose  of 
this  bill— to  send  a  signal  to  the  coun- 
try that  the  Congress  indeed  will 
follow  the  mandate  of  the  people  in 
cutting  spending. 

If  we  take  favorable  action  on  this 
measure,  dairy  price  supports  would 
stay  at  $13.10  per  hundredweight  in- 
stead of  rising  to  $14.  as  required  by 
present  law.  The  change  amounts  to 
less  than  2  percent  of  cash  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  milk,  according  to 
USDA  estimates. 

If  we  do  not  take  favorable  action, 
the  April  1  increase  in  milk  price  sup- 
ports would  mean  a  7-percent  rise  in 
farm  milk  prices  but  it  would  also 
mean  retail  milk  prices  would  rise 
about  7  to  8  cents  a  gallon.  Consumer 
costs  would  increase  about  $370  mil- 
lion this  year,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture— an  increase 
that  a  milk  industry  representative 
states  would  come  closer  to  one-half  a 
billion  dollars. 

In  submitting  his  budget  revision  to 
Congress  on  March  10.  President 
Reagan  reiterated  his  commitment  to 
his  economic  recovery  program  to  curb 
inflation  and  reduce  unemployment. 
He  asked  the  Congress  to  "•  •  •  re- 
member that  the  primary  responsibili- 
ty is  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and 
there  is  nothing  more  impHjrtant  than 
putting  America's  economic  house  in 
order." 

H.R.  1986.  which  encompasses  the 
administration's  proposal  in  regard  to 
milk  supports,  is  considered  to  be  the 
first  real  test  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  program.  I  support  it 
suid  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise so  that  we  may  demonstrate  to 
the  people  that  we  are  willing  to  take 
this  first  of  many  steps  that  must  be 
taken  to  strengthen  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. 

I  have  uniformly  supported  dairy 
farmers  in  all  of  their  reasonable  re- 
quests for  legislative  protection  of  the 
industry.  Dairy  farmers  and  dairy  co- 
operatives have  needed  a  safety  net  to 
protect  the  industry  from  violently 
high  and  low  demands  for  milk  and 
dairy  products.  This  bill  I  believe  is  in 
the  long-  and  short-term  interest  of 
the  industry.  We  will  deal  with  perma- 
nent dairy  legislation  in  the  1981  farm 
bill. 

D  1330 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentlemsui  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Voucher). 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
week  we  celebrated  Agriculture  Day— 
the  first  official  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance that  agriculture  has  in  the 
lives  of  the  American  pe(H)le.  The 
major  point  of  that  celebration  was  to 
help  people  in  the  cities  understand 
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that  the  health  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, as  well  as  the  health  of  the 
American  people,  is  tied  directly  to  the 
health  of  the  American  agriculture 
community.  Truly,  agriculture  is  the 
heartbeat  of  America. 

Today,  we  will  vote  on  the  Reagan 
administration's  proposal  to  delete  the 
semiannual  adjustment  in  the  dairy 
price  support  program.  Previous  ad- 
ministrations, both  Democratic  and 
Republican,  have  done  exactly  this  as 
a  means  of  fine  tuning  the  dairy  price 
support  program.  I  will  support  this 
effort  to  reduce  excess  stocks  of  dairy 
products. 

Many  of  us  however  know  that  this 
bill  is  only  a  partial  answer  and  alone 
will  not  solve  the  problem  faced  by 
dairy  farmers,  livestock  producers  and 
grain  farmers. 

My  preference  has  been  to  address 
the  problem  in  a  gradual  and  less  dis- 
ruptive manner.  I  want  to  send  the 
dairy  farmer  a  signal  that  will  assure  a 
stable  supply  of  milk.  This  bill,  when 
coupled  with  the  administration's  fail- 
ure to  submit  in  a  timely  fashion  an 
overall  dairy  program  proposal  for  the 
1981  farm  bill  does  not  send  that 
signal  to  the  American  farm  communi- 
ty nor  to  consumers. 

In  committee  I  supported  an  out- 
right floor  of  75  percent  because  with- 
out the  April  1  adjustment,  by  Sep- 
tember parity  will  be  less  than  70  per- 
cent. Obviously,  such  a  turn  of  events 
will  lead  to  small  and  mid-size  dairy 
farmers  going  out  of  business.  A  floor 
of  75  percent  of  parity  coupled  with  a 
sellback  provision  of  110  percent  for 
CCC  stocks— an  increase  of  only  5  per- 
cent—would not  aUow  these  bankrupt- 
cies to  occur.  It  he  so  chose,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  could  increase  the 
sellback  provision  to  110  percent  now. 
Further.  I  am  concerned  that  Mem- 
bers understand  that  by  this  vote  we 
are  not  taking  the  first  step  toward 
throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  bath- 
water. The  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram must  remain  an  integral  part  of 
the  1981  farm  bill. 

The  dairy  price  support  program 
works.  Over  its  lifetime  it  has  provided 
reasonable  returns  to  the  producers 
and  it  has  assured  consumers  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure  and  whole- 
some milk  and  dairy  products.  We 
must  all  remember  that  this  program 
is  meeting  the  goals  of  those  who 
wrote  this  legislation  in  1949. 

In  terms  of  the  overall  Federal 
budget  this  program  has  cost  very 
little.  In  fact,  when  one  looks  at  the 
cost  to  the  American  consumer  in  real 
terms  these  basic  foodstuffs  are  lower 
in  cost  than  they  were  when  the  pro- 
gram began.  In  terms  of  farm  produc- 
tivity in  1950.  per  cow  milk  production 
averaged  5.314  pounds  and  today  aver- 
age production  per  cow  amounts  to 
11,875  pounds.  This  program  has 
helped  the  farmer  double  his  produc- 
tivity and  when  this  fact  is  coupled 
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with  the  reduced  amount  of  houra 
worked  by  Americans  it  shows  that 
consumers  buy  more  with  less.  Farm 
productivity  has  been  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  Thirty  years  ago  16  minutes 
of  work  earned  enough  money  to  buy 
one-half  gallon  of  milk— today  less 
than  9  minutes  of  work  are  required  to 
buy  the  same  item.  Yes;  the  program 
does  work  and  we  are  aU  the  benefici- 
aries of  it. 

Once  again  I  want  to  remind  you 
that  while  we  will  vote  to  reduce  CCC 
stocks  today,  this  action  alone  will  not 
eliminate  the  problem  this  action  is  in- 
tended to  cure.  Today  s  action  is  tem- 
porary and  the  long-term  solution  can 
only  be  addressed  in  the  upcoming 
farm  bill.  In  that  bUl  we  must  address 
the  impact  that  low  grain  and  beef 
prices  have  on  overproduction  of  milk 
and  the  accompanying  buildup  in 
dairy  herds. 

Before  this  year  is  out  you  will  be 
asked  to  again  vote  on  the  health  of 
the  American  dairy  farmer  and  by  ex- 
tension, the  American  agriculture 
community.  At  that  time  I  hope  all  of 
us  will  be  able  to  support  continuation 
of  a  dairy  price  support  program  at  no 
less  than  75  percent  of  parity  and  a 
stronger  grain  support  section  of  that 
legislation.  Increasing  the  sell  back 
provision  to  110  percent  increasing 
grain  and  beef  prices,  will  more  than 
this  bUl  or  any  other  action,  insure 
against  continued  overproduction  of 
milk  and  increased  expenditures  for 
CCC  dairy  stock. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  dairy  farmers  are 
willing  to  help  in  the  fight  against  in- 
flation and  I  will  vote  today  for  this 
bill,  but  I  will  continue  to  work  to 
make  sure  that  my  farmers  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  are  asked  to  cut 
back.  I  will  continue  to  work  to  assure 
stability  in  the  dairy  support  program 
so  we  do  not  destroy  the  inexpensive 
and  ready  supply  of  milk  those  hard- 
working dairy  farmers  have  provided 
for  our  children  and  families. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

FlNDLEY). 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  is  requested  by  the  administration, 
but  our  action  today  is  much  more 
than  giving  a  boost  to  the  administra- 
tion. When  we  report  favorably  this 
bill,  we  will  be  winning  one  for  all  of 
us — consumers,  taxpayers,  and  dairy 
farmers  alike.  This  is  truly  one  of 
those  extremely  rare  agricultural  bills 
which  helps  everyone— the  consumer, 
the  taxpayer,  and  the  producer. 

You  say  with  astonishment,  this  bill 
will  help  the  dairy  farmer?  Of  course, 
it  will.  The  dairy  farmer  is  in  deep 
trouble  because  of  the  80-percent  in- 
flexible price-support  system  that  has 
now  been  functioning  for  about  1V4 
years.  This  has  caused  an  enormous 
buildup  of  Government  stocks.  They 
hang  over  the  market.  They  mean 
trouble  for  dairy  prices  and  prospects. 
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The  April  1  increase  will  simply  make 
a  bad  situation  even  worse,  so  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  is  urgently  needed  in 
the  interest  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

Large  Government  stocks  hurt  the 
farmer,  and  the  only  sensible  thing  to 
do  is  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  authority  to  pass  over  this 
otherwise  mandated  April  1  increase. 
In  other  words,  let  him  hold  the  line 
on  dairy  prices.  This  bill  wiU  not  result 
in  1-cent  reduction  in  the  price  sup- 
port for  dairy  products.  It  will  prevent 
an  increase,  but  it  will  not  result  in 
any  decrease.  Do  not  buy  the  notion 
that  all  dairy  farmers  are— if  you  will 
pardon  the  expression— crying  In  their 
milk  over  this  bill.  That  simply  is  not 
true.  Some  of  them  are,  but  there  are 
a  lot  of  thoughtful  dairy  farmers  that 
see  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

In  fact,  land  grant  universities  re- 
cently took  a  survey  of  the  States  of 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  asking  dairy  farm- 
ers their  attitude  on  farm  price  sup- 
ports, including  dairy  supports.  You 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  about 
30  percent  of  the  dairy  farmers  polled 
in  those  two  States  wanted  nothing  to 
do  with  Government  support  pro- 
grams. 

So  by  voting  for  this  bill  you  are  ac- 
tually being  helpful  to  the  dairy 
farmer  as  well  as  to  yourself  as  a  tax- 
payer and  a  consimier. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  wants 
this  bill.  It  is  the  first  test  in  this 
House  of  his  program  to  hold  the  line 
on  Government  spending,  and  the 
President  will  be  pleased  to  see  this 
become  law.  A  lot  of  other  people  will 
be,  too.  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  breadth  of  support  by  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Common  Cause,  Pizza  Hut.  and 
Ronald  McDonald,  just  to  name  a  few. 
I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  1986. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to   the   gentleman   from   Texas   (Mr. 

HiGHTOWER). 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  time  ago  I  saw  a  cartoon  depict- 
ing a  man  who  could  sympathize  with 
today's  agricultural  producers.  He  an- 
nounced to  his  wife  that  he  had  bad 
news  and  good  news.  The  bad  news 
was  that  he  had  been  fired.  The  good 
news  was  that  his  former  boss  had  told 
him  he  was  now  a  leader  in  the  fight 
against  inflation. 

One  more  sector  of  agriculture  is 
being  asked  to  continue  what  has  ap- 
parently become  a  tradition,  a  tradi- 
tion I  would  like  to  see  broken.  Farm- 
ers are  once  again  the  point  team  in 
the  fight  against  inflation. 

The  farmers  of  this  country,  in  con- 
cert with  our  food  production  and 
transportation  system,  provide  food 
for  a  hungry  world.  This  bill  is  before 
Congress  because  we  have  too  much 
milk.  We  hope  that  by  skipping  the 
April  1  price  adjustment,  dairy  farm- 
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ers  will  cut  back  on  their  herds  and 
not  as  much  milk  will  be  produced. 
What  a  problem:  Farmers  are  produc- 
ing too  much  food.  We  need  to  be  sell- 
ing more  food  around  the  world. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  have 
through  the  years  provided  the  major 
foreign  policy  weapon:  Pood.  Through 
grain  embargoes  we  have  told  the 
world,  if  you  want  us  to  feed  you,  you 
had  better  do  it  our  way.  Farmers  are 
among  the  most  patriotic  citizens  you 
will  find  in  this  country.  But  they  find 
it  hard  to  understand  why  it  is  impor- 
tant to  embargo  grain  to  Russia,  but  it 
is  all  right  to  sell  machinery,  spare 
parts,  computers,  and  the  list  goes  on 
and  on.  They  question  why  we  sdlow 
subsidized  foreign  casein  to  be  import- 
ed into  this  country,  competing  with 
our  own  domestic  milk  products. 

I  am  going  to  vote  to  skip  the  April  1 
increase,  not  because  I  think  the  dairy 
farmer  is  making  too  much  money  be- 
cause he  is  not.  This  vote  puts  those  of 
us  representing  agricultural  areas  on 
record  that  agriculture  is  committed 
to  cutting  Federal  spending  and  will- 
ing to  take  its  cuts.  We  will  expect  the 
rest  of  the  economy  to  do  the  same. 
We  will  expect  help  with  casein  im- 
ports, and  we  wUl  expect  a  strong  farm 
bill  this  faU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 

GUNDERSON). 

Mr.  GDNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
approximately  6  weeks  ago.  President 
Reagan  unveiled  an  economic  recovery 
program  for  our  country  that  has  as 
one  of  Its  primary  goals  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  Federal  spending.  Such  re- 
ductions were  to  occur  in  virtually  all 
Government  programs  and  affect  all 
sectors  of  the  American  economy. 

At  the  heart  of  our  attempts  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  Federal  spending  Is 
a  realization  that  excessive  spending 
has  created  the  inflation  we  are  cur- 
rently faced  with.  All  Americans  have 
suffered  the  cruel  economic  hardships 
of  Inflation  and  the  President  should 
be  commended  for  his  attempts  to 
bring  Inflation  and  Federal  spending 
under  control.  I  certainly  am  commit- 
ted to  assisting  him  in  reducing  Feder- 
al spending. 

Today.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  consid- 
ering the  dairy  price  support  program 
and.  specifically,  the  elimination  of 
this  year's  April  adjustment  In  that 
program.  We  are  not.  however,  consid- 
ering the  entire  price  support  program 
or  the  other  factors  which  influence 
the  dairy  industry. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  that  consid- 
eration of  the  April  adjustment  alone, 
without  concurrent  consideration  of 
the  entire  dairy  price  support  program 
and  the  other  factors  that  Influence 
the  dairy  Industry,  will  lead  the  House 
into  making  a  hasty  decision  it  will 
soon  regret. 


I  am  not  going  to  tell  the  Congress 
that  there  is  not  an  overproduction 
problem  In  the  dairy  Industry.  There 
Is  such  a  problem.  Similarly,  I  am  not 
going  to  deny  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  had  a  line  item  of 
$1.3  billion  for  dairy  purchases  last 
year.  The  CCC  clearly  made  those 
purchases. 

Because  of  these  fswits,  both  the 
Carter  and  Reagan  administrations 
have  proposed  the  elimination  of  the 
April  adjustment  In  dairy  price  sup- 
ports. Proponents  of  the  elimination 
argue  that  production  wUl  decrease  if 
the  April  adjustment  does  not  occur 
and,  therefore.  Government  spending 
on  the  program  will  go  down. 

That  is  a  nice  economic  theory;  how- 
ever, it  ignores  the  reality  which  faces 
the  dairy  farmer  on  a  dally  basis. 

In  testimony  before  a  recent  field 
hearing  of  the  Livestock,  Dairy,  and 
Poultry  Sul)commlttee  In  Dubuque. 
Iowa,  one  of  my  constltutents  noted 
that  the  price  of  milk  rose  6.9  percent 
In  1980.  Most  of  that  increase  went 
into  the  pockets  of  retailers  and 
wholesalers,  not  dairy  farmers. 

The  costs  of  his  production,  on  the 
other  hand,  rose  astronomically  in 
comparison.  For  example,  herbicides 
and  insecticides  in  the  last  year  in- 
creased 20  percent,  oil  increased  13 
Ijercent  and  some  costs  of  production 
rose  as  much  as  45.8  percent. 

By  eliminating  the  April  adjustment 
In  dairy  price  supports,  the  Congress  Is 
retaining  the  current  limit  on  the  per- 
unit  price  a  dairy  farmer  receives  on 
his  production.  Proponents  of  the 
elimination,  therefore,  argue  that  they 
have  not  cut  the  dairy  farmers  total 
Income.  This  is  true.  The  have,  howev- 
er, severely  cut  his  real  income. 

And  it  is  this  cut  in  real  income  that 
will  be  the  demise  of  any  theoretical 
reductions  in  dairy  production  or  Gov- 
ernment spending  Intended  by  the 
elimination  of  the  April  adjustment. 

Consider  for  a  moment,  you  are  a 
small  farmer.  Your  interest  costs  are 
$30,000  annually.  In  addition,  as  men- 
tioned earlier,  all  of  your  costs  of  pro- 
duction are  increasing.  Basic  farm  eco- 
nomics will  tell  you  that  your  produc- 
tion must  Increase  to  keep  real  Income 
at  the  same  level. 

Simply  stated,  when  a  dairyman  Is 
faced  with  a  reduction  in  his  real 
Income,  because  total  Income  is  static 
and  costs  of  production  continue  to 
rise,  he  will  produce  more  so  as  to  re- 
cover the  diminished  commodity 
profit  over  a  great  amount  of  produc- 
tion. This  is  the  only  way  he  can  keep 
his  real  income  at  last  year's  level. 

Obviously,  there  wiU  be  little  or  no 
savings  to  the  Government  if  produc- 
tion increases  and  the  CCC  must  con- 
tinue to  purchase  even  greater 
amounts  of  dairy  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  firmly  commit- 
ted to  reducing  the  rate  of  Federal 
Government  spending.  The  plan  we 


presently  have  before  us  simply  will 
not  accomplish  that  result. 

There  is  a  way,  however,  that  we  can 
reduce  the  present  Government  stock- 
piles of  dairy  products  and  the  Federal 
cost  of  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram which  would  benefit  the  dairy 
farmer  as  well. 

First,  the  April  price  adjustment 
must  not  be  eliminated.  Rather,  the 
entire  price  support  system  must  be 
considered  as  a  package  with,  not  sep- 
arate from,  the  following  points. 

Second,  Immediate  action  should  be 
taken  to  stop  the  unrestricted  impor- 
tation of  casein  for  human  and  animal 
consumption. 

Third,  greater  attempts  must  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
promote  and  export  American  dairy 
products. 

Fourth,  the  CCC  buy-back  level  for 
dairy  commodities  should  be  increased 
to  encourage  more  products  to  be  In 
private  hands  as  well  as  greater  sales 
efforts  of  those  products. 

Fifth,  the  request  for  a  hearing  on  a 
petition  for  changes  in  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders  for  reconstituted 
milk  should  be  denied. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  package  that 
must  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
insofar  as  the  dairy  industry  is  con- 
cerned. We  will  be  back  here  this 
simuner  to  consider  many  segments  of 
this  ptickage  In  the  farm  bill  In  an  at- 
tempt to  preserve  a  fair  dairy  price 
support  program  of  benefit  to  the 
fanner  and  the  consumer  alike. 

To  act  now  on  but  one  of  the  parts 
of  this  package  only  serves  to  thwart 
our  efforts  to  continue  a  program  that 
has  accomplished  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  Intended. 

Dairy  production  and  Federal  spend- 
ing win  go  up,  not  down,  if  we  elimi- 
nate the  April  adjustment.  We  are  tell- 
ing you  that  right  now.  So,  when  con- 
sideration of  the  dairy  price  support 
program  again  occurs  this  sununer  in 
the  farm  bill,  we  do  not  want  to  hear 
that  the  intended  savings  which  were 
to  result  from  the  elimination  of  the 
April  adjustment  were  not  realized 
and  that  further  cuts  must  occur.  You 
are  forewarned  of  that  result  right 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  eliminate  the  April  adjustment 
in  dairy  price  supports  by  itself.  Its 
elimination  simply  will  not  reduce 
dairy  production  or  Federal  spending 
on  the  dairy  program. 
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I  want  it  said  for  the  record  that  we 
told  you  so,  that  this  thing  today  will 
not  work.  The  way  to  deal  with  exces- 
sive milk  production  in  this  country  is 
to  deal  with  the  whole  parity  program, 
is  to  deal  with  the  casein  issue,  it  is  to 
deal  with  the  buy  back.  It  Is  to  deal 
with  the  make  allowance. 
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I  do  not  know  of  hardly  any  Member 
of  Congress  who  has  come  In  here  and 
advocated  that  the  farmer  not  do  his 
part  In  economic  recovery.  But  we  are 
saying:  This  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
We  would  rather  have  to  look  at  the 
whole  package. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore). 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  when  the  1977  general 
farm  bill  was  written  to  Include  the 
dairy  price  support  mechanism  caus- 
ing the  April  1,  1981,  semiannual  infla- 
tion adjustment.  I  voted  for  the  1977 
bill  in  committee  and  on  the  House 
floor.  Further,  I  voted  to  extend  those 
same  terms  for  2  more  years  on  No- 
vember 8,  1979. 

I  have  always  supported  the  dairy 
price  support  system. 

In  aulditlon,  according  to  the  Louisi- 
ana Department  of  Agriculture,  three 
parishes,  all  in  my  district,  produced 
three-fourths  of  all  of  the  milk  in  my 
State.  My  congressional  district,  fur- 
ther, is  one  of  the  largest  dairy-pro- 
ducing areas  in  the  South. 

I  believe  I  am  still  correct  in  stating 
that  the  only  two  cheese  plants  in  the 
South  are  in  my  congressional  district. 
Dairymen  in  my  district  have  a  net 
income  of  $100  per  cow,  and  an  aver- 
age herd  size  of  100  cows.  That  pro- 
duces for  dairymen  an  average  net 
income  of  only  $10,000  annually.  We 
all  know  that  is  not  much  money 
today. 

Dairy  farmers  today  must  diversify 
agricultural  production  or  seek  supple- 
mentary income  from  other  sources  to 
be  able  to  make  it  today.  It  is  with  this 
particular  point  fully  in  mind  that  it  is 
most  difficult  to  impose  this  extra  eco- 
nomic hardship  upon  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  anxious 
today  to  unravel  the  legislative  assur- 
ances we  gave  dairymen  in  1977  and 
renewed  in  1979,  but  I  must  vote  to 
deny  the  April  1  Increase  because  it  is 
one.  Indeed  the  first  one,  component 
of  a  total  package  of  budget  reduc- 
tions recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion as  the  only  blueprint  or  plan  we 
have  to  stop  Inflation  and  save  our 
economy. 

Inflation  Indeed  Is  the  worst  prob- 
lem that  dairymen  have  In  our  econo- 
my. Therefore,  we  reaUy  cannot  de- 
stroy the  only  plan  we  have  to  combat 
it. 

Indeed,  this  is  the  first  vote  on  this 
program,  and  it  is  not  protected  by 
packaging  we  expect  to  be  found  In 
later  rounds  of  budget  cuts,  where 
dozens  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  other 
reductions  will  be  found  in  one  bill  to 
be  voted  on  up  or  down  without  being 
fully  exposed  and  vulnerable  to  the 
amendment  process.  This  first  one 
stands  all  by  Itself.  It  Is  most  difficult 
for  those  of  us  who  support  and  repre- 
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sent  the  dairy  Industry  to  make  this 
vote. 

I  Intend  to  maintain  this  attitude, 
however,  by  supporting  all  of  these 
cuts  as  they  come  before  me  through- 
out the  budget  revision  process.  In 
retiim,  the  dairymen  I  have  talked 
with  in  my  district  do  not  object  to  my 
vote  today  because  they  are  willing  to 
do  their  part,  provided  everyone  else 
does  theirs,  to  save  the  economy  of 
this  country.  They  Just  do  not  want  to 
be  the  only  ones  to  bear  the  cuts.  I 
find  their  attitude  to  be  more  than 
fair.  Our  dairymen  are  honorable 
Americans  who  respect  and  love  the 
work  ethic.  They  know  what  the  cuts 
have  to  be  across  the  board,  including 
upon  themselves,  and  they  also  know 
the  loss  will  be  temporary,  in  return 
for  a  long-term  victory  for  us  all. 

If  I  can  support  this  cut  and  dairy- 
men can,  then  I  think  surely  you  can. 
If  you  cannot,  then  where  is  your  solu- 
tion to  save  our  economy?  If  not  this 
program,  then  what  program?  If  not 
now.  then  when?  If  not  you,  then 
who? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle). 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  stand  before  the  House  today  and 
ask  that  we  try  to  fight  the  legislation 
before  us.  I  think  there  is  widespread 
support  for  the  legislation,  and  for 
that  reason  I  think  we  ought  to  accept 
the  inevitable.  But  I  think  when  we 
consider  honest  economic  reform, 
when  we  look  at  those  areas  where  we 
can  truly  have  an  impact  on  the 
budget  and  truly  try  to  turn  this  econ- 
omy around,  I  reiterate  the  statistics 
given  us  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
The  $1  per  year  per  person  cost  that 
this  program  means  to  the  American 
people  is  worth  that  price. 

We  need  compare  that  $1  only  to  the 
$400  per  person  that  we  now  pay  for 
imported  oU.  Compare  that  to  the 
$350  that  we  pay  per  person  for  the  in- 
terest on  the  the  national  debt.  And 
we  are  today  considering  $1  per  year 
per  person  for  good  dairy  products 
that  are  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

I  think  that  every  single  dairy 
farmer  anywhere  In  this  country  will 
repeat  what  my  dairy  farmers  told  me 
this  last  weekend: 

We  are  willing  to  support  the  President, 
we  are  wlUing  to  go  along  with  the  Congress 
in  fighting  for  economic  reform,  but  keep  in 
mind  what  that  cost  is  to  the  dairy  farmers 
across  this  country  today. 

As  a  result  of  this  legislation,  we  can 
fully  expect  that  each  and  every  dairy 
farm  family  on  the  average  will  lose 
$6,000  so  that  the  American  consumer 
can  lower  a  part  of  that  $1  per  year 
per  person. 

Keep  in  mind  what  minimum  wage 
is  today.  When  we  consider  that  $3.35 
is  what  we  are  willing  to  pay  the 
American  worker,  we  need  only  com- 
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pare  that  to  $2.89  we  now  pay  for  the 
dairy  farmer  per  hour  for  the  products 
that  he  provides.  Keep  in  mind  that 
we  have  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
quality  dairy  products  in  this  country 
that  we  have  come  to  accept  as  a  rou- 
tine fact.  But  that  is  not  true  in  other 
countries,  not  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  where  dairy  products  are  scarce. 
We  have  good  dairy  products  today, 
not  because  we  have  provided  the 
dairy  industry  with  a  preponderance 
of  Federal  dollars,  but  because  they 
have  made  the  very  best  of  a  program 
and  they  have  made  it  work  well. 

I  do  not  ask  that  we  fight  this  dairy 
increase  on  April  1,  but  I  do  call  on 
the  administration  to  do  what  they 
have  the  administrative  power  to  do, 
and  that  Is  to  set  a  floor  at  75  percent. 
There  Is  no  time,  not  1  year,  since  1949 
that  we  have  dropped  below  75  per- 
cent of  parity.  Not  one.  And  yet  today 
we  stand  here,  debating  this  issue,  we 
are  considering  a  parity  level  below  73 
percent  for  the  first  time. 

The  administration  can  change  that, 
and  on  April  1  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  them  to  set  a  floor  of  75  percent 
so  that  we  do  not  put  the  entire  load, 
the  whole  effort  to  balance  the  budget 
and  produce  economic  reform  on  the 
backs  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  America. 
Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth). 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dairy 
farmer,  like  everyone  else,  is  suf ferir^g 
from  severe  inflation.  I  know  that  the 
dairy  farmers  are  more  than  willing  to 
bear  their  fair  share  of  Federal  ex- 
penditure reforms  to  get  a  grip  on  in- 
flation. However,  we  must  avoid  the 
temptation  to  make  the  dairy  price 
support  program  bear  an  unfair 
burden  of  the  budget  cuts,  thereby  in- 
flicting an  unfair  hardship  on  the 
average  dairy  farmer. 

All  prices  have  increased,  increased 
to  a  point  where  my  wife  dreads  going 
to  the  grocery  store  or  to  the  super- 
market. But  dairy  products.  I  feel,  are 
still  a  good  investment  and  are  a 
better  buy  today  than  they  were  10 
years  ago. 

In  1970.  it  took  10  minutes  of  labor 
to  purchase  half  a  gallon  of  milk. 
Today  it  takes  8  minutes.  In  1970  it 
took  15  minutes  of  work  to  purchase 
one-half  gallon  of  ice  cream.  Today  it 
take  14  minutes. 

Yes,  everything  has  gone  up  and  up, 
but  dairy  prices  have  gone  up  less 
than  other  products. 

Those  of  us  who  advocate  the  cause 
of  the  constmier  should  remember 
that  the  small  businessman  and  the 
farmer,  especially  the  dairy  farmer, 
are  the  best  friends  of  the  consumer. 
If  we  drive  the  small  farmer  off  his 
farm,  if  we  close  down  small  business- 
es and  drive  our  consumers  into  the 
arms  of  the  large  farmers  and  the 
chainstores.    nationwide    chainstores. 
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then  we  will  see  prices  skyrocket  for 
the  consumer. 

We  are  putting  our  dairy  fauTners, 
with  this  legislation,  in  am  untenable 
position.  I  have  taken  a  poll  of  over 
72,000  dairy  farmers  and  people  in  re- 
lated businesses  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, and  one  quote  I  think  epito- 
mizes what  the  respondents  have  said. 
They  have  said: 

Farmers  have  fixed  costs.  If  the  Oovem- 
ment  lowers  our  prices,  we  are  forced  to  pro- 
duce more,  just  to  meet  those  fixed  costs. 
Lower  prices  on  milk  will  not  decrease  the 
supply.  More  milk  will  be  produced  to  meet 
the  rising  costs  of  the  farmers. 

Let  us  not  be  so  myopic.  We  must 
not  create  a  severe  future  problem  for 
a  short-range  gain.  Our  farmers  are 
America's  greatest  economic  asset. 
The  future  issue  in  the  world  is  not 
going  to  be  oil  or  energy  or  anirthing 
else;  it  is  going  to  be  food,  because  in 
only  19  years,  in  the  year  2000,  we  are 
projected  to  have  on  this  globe  6.2  bil- 
lion people.  We  have  approximately 
4.2  billion  today.  That  means  for  every 
two  people  you  see  today,  you  will  see 
three  in  only  19  years,  the  year  2000. 

Where  Is  the  food  going  to  come 
from  to  feed  this  skyrocketing  and  ex- 
panding population? 

Let  us  not  destroy  America's  great- 
est economic  asset.  Let  us  not  destroy 
the  farmer  for  a  short-term  gain. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Petri). 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
South  £>akota  (Mr.  Daschle). 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bitter  piU  to 
accept. 

We  are  seeing  our  dairy  farmers 
being  singled  out  while  the  tobacco 
and  other  farmers  seemingly  go  scot 
free  of  sharing  their  load. 

We  in  Wisconsin  do  not  like  to  be 
cut  anymore  than  anybody  else.  Spe- 
cific cuts  are  always  very  painful  and 
this  first  one  is  a  terrible  thing  for 
people  in  my  area. 

This  cut  will  cost  the  dairy  farmers 
over  $5,000  apiece  on  the  average. 

So  it  happens  that  the  first  ox  to  be 
gored  is  my  own  and  my  constituents' 
own. 

Nonetheless  I  am  going  to  vote,  al- 
though very  reluctantly,  for  the  Presi- 
dent's blU. 

We  have  to  look  at  the  bigger  pic- 
ture. Inflation  is  out  of  control.  Rising 
taxes  are  crushing  the  vitality  of  oiu- 
people. 

In  his  efforts  to  get  a  handle  on  spi- 
raling  Federal  spending  the  President 
has  proposed  a  national  recovery  pro- 
gram. 

As  part  of  that  he  has  called  for  ad- 
justments in  the  dairy  price  support 
program.  I  am  willing  to  accept  that. 

But  I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  we  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
have  programs  that  the  President  has 
recommended  cutting. 


And  I  hope  my  colleagues  show  the 
same  sort  of  determination  when  it 
comes  time  to  cut  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram, or  aid  to  big  cities,  or  eliminate 
some  sort  of  bureaucratic  fat  or  an- 
other. 

I  also  ask  that  in  the  glow  of  success 
over  this  bill  that  we  do  not  go  on  to 
destroy  the  entire  dairy  program.  A 
properly  functioning  program  will  bal- 
ance the  market  for  dairy  products 
and  prevent  wide  swings  of  scarcity 
and  abundance  which  are  bad  for  ev- 
eryone. 

If  the  dairy  program  is  working 
right,  and  if  it  is  not  undercut  by  mas- 
sive imports.  It  should  not  cause  large 
Government  purchases  year  after 
year. 

There  are  no  sacred  cows.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  do  not  want  to  hear  a  lot  of 
caterwalling  or  see  a  lot  of  crocodile 
tears  when  we  get  around  to  cutting 
somebody's  else's  program.  Because 
there  are  those  of  us  who  are  willing 
to  take  the  cuts  even  when  it  affects 
programs  in  our  own  districts. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyser). 
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Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  be  on  record  as  saying  that 
New  York,  as  the  gentleman  probably 
well  knows,  is  probably  one  of  the 
largest  dairy  producers  in  the  country 
as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  dairy 
product  consumers  in  the  country.  I 
and  the  majority  of  the  New  York  del- 
egation will  be  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  effort  on  cutting  back  on 
the  budget.  It  is  a  difficult  acceptance 
for  New  York  dairy  farmers  as  well,  as 
it  is  for  dairy  farmers  in  Wisconsin  or 
Illinois  or  anywhere  else. 

I  met  with  some  dairy  farmers  yes- 
terday from  New  York  and  they  made 
it  very  plain,  unhappily,  but  they  were 
willing  to  accept  this  and  they  felt 
they  could  live  with  it.  So  I  will  cer- 
tainly be  voting  in  support  of  this 
measure. 

As  I  say,  most  New  York  Members 
will  join  in  that  particular  effort. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jetforbs). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
debate,  especially  to  the  great  elo- 
quence of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  outside  of  his 
conclusion  I  respectfully  disagree  with 
everything  he  said;  however,  he  did 
present  his  information  well. 

I  would  like  to  try  to  destroy  some 
myths  concerning  the  dairy  program.  I 
would  like  to  show  you,  through  the 
use  of  charts,  what  the  program  really 
does.  I  would  like  to  remind  everyone 
that  what  we  do  here  today  may  have 
the  opposite  effect  of  what  is  intend- 
ed. 


First  of  all,  let  us  consider  the  tax- 
payer savings  if  we  cut  back  the  sup- 
port program. 

The  program  does  not  cost  $1.3  bil- 
lion a  year.  This  is  the  inventory  pur- 
chase cost,  not  the  real  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

I  asked  my  staff  to  put  together  this 
chart.  I  asked  them  to  tell  me  how 
much  of  the  CCC  inventories  of  dairy 
products  spoiled.  They  came  back  to 
me  and  they  said,  "Mr.  Jeffords,  we 
cannot  even  put  it  on  the  chart.  The 
quantity  would  not  show  up."  The  red 
is  for  foreign  donations  by  the  United 
States.  Sometimes  we  donate  to  other 
countries.  The  green  is  for  domestic 
donations  such  as  the  school  lunch 
programs,  military  hospitals,  and 
other  institutions.  The  black  is  other 
disbursements.  The  thin  blue  line  is 
put  there  symbolically  to  show  what 
has  been  wasted.  What  happens 
during  those  years  when  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  purchases  are  low? 
The  schools,  et  cetera,  are  required  to 
go  out  on  the  open  market  and  pur- 
chase, and  we  give  them  money  from 
Federal  appropriations  to  do  that. 

There  really  has  not  been  any  tax- 
payer loss,  any  waste,  and  no  abuse. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  another 
thing  that  is  very,  very  important  to 
remember.  The  last  time  that  an  ad- 
ministration picked  on  the  dairy  in- 
dustry to  say,  this  is  our  symbol,  this 
is  our  fight  against  inflation,  look  at 
what  happened.  There  is  a  similarity 
between  that  time  and  this.  At  that 
time  we  had  problems  with  the  grain 
sales.  We  were  hoodwinked  by  the  So- 
viets who  bought  a  majority  of  our 
grain. 

What  happened  then?  The  price  of 
milk  escalated  because  the  support 
price  for  milk  was  too  low.  The  grain 
feed  prices  got  so  high  that  milk  pro- 
duction went  way  down. 

The  administration  said  then:  "We 
have  to  fight  inflation."  Let  us  import 
milk  products  to  keep  consumer  prices 
down.  What  happened?  The  price  to 
the  consiuner  did  not  go  down  as  ex- 
pected. The  price  to  the  farmer  did 
drop.  We  have  a  rachet  effect. 

The  farm  prices  then,  when  the  im- 
ports came,  went  down  and  who  was 
the  loser?  The  consumer. 

I  am  worried  we  are  going  to  do 
something  similar  this  time. 

Let  me  go  on  to  the  next  chart. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  dairy 
price  supports  have  done  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  consumer  should  be  saying 
support  the  program.  Dairy  products 
overall  are  27  points  below  the  CPI  for 
all  food  commodities  which  includes 
dairy.  So  this  program  Is  working  well. 
Consumer  dairy  prices  are  about  20 
points  below  the  CPI.  This  program 
has  worked  so  well  that  the  consumers 
have  benefited. 
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Let  us  take  another  example.  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  some  of  our  favorite 
drinks,  cola.  Look  where  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  relative  to  cola,  about  25  to  30 
points  below  the  increase  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  price  of  cola  since  1973. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
tords)  has  expired. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  an  additional  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
will  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  wiU  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  preparing 
these  very  fine  charts.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  here  today  suggesting  that  the 
dairy  farmers  have  been  skimming  the 
cream  off  the  Federal  trough,  but  in 
fact  we  do  have  a  problem  and  where 
production  is  exceeding  demand,  we 
need  a  temporary  adjustment  and  cer- 
tainly support  of  these  programs,  I 
think,  wUl  continue  in  the  Congress. 

But  I  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
the  fine  work  he  has  done. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  I  cannot  dis- 
agree with  him.  I  cannot  stand  before 
this  body  and  say  we  should  do  noth- 
ing at  this  time.  I  would  not  have  any 
credibUity  with  this  body  if  I  said  we 
did  not  have  a  problem  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  terms  of  production.  I  am 
concerned  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
that  we  are  going  below  75  percent.  I 
am  concerned  about  the  future  and 
that  so  many  farmers  will  be  forced 
out  of  business.  We  may  end  up  creat- 
ing a  worse  problem  for  the  consumer, 
the  taxpayer,  than  we  have  right  now. 

Let  me  go  on  to  the  next  chart. 
There  is  some  myth  that  the  dairy 
farmers  are  making  a  lot  of  money.  If 
you  take  a  look  at  industries  as  a 
whole 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
fords) has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  yield  the  remainder  of  the  time 
which  the  minority  has. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  '/^  minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  will  go  briefly 
through  these  charts.  One  chart 
shows  the  return  on  equity  of  dairy 
farms  versus  aU  manufacturing.  It  sep- 
arates large,  medium,  and  small  farms. 
If  you  look  at  the  return  on  equity  for 
those  farms,  it  becomes  very,  very  ob- 
vious to  anyone  that  our  farmers  are 
not  making  money.  Farming  is  highly 
competitive;  it  is  a  very  hard  business. 
It  is  just  not  a  profitmaking  business; 
but  a  way  of  life.  Let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  real  price,  in  minutes  worked,  that 
it  takes  to  buy  dairy  products.  It  has 
gone  down  over  the  years.  It  now  takes 
less  of  your  money  to  buy  dairy  prod- 
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ucts  than  in  1950  and  substantially 
less.  The  program  is  working  well. 

My  final  message  is  that  we  must 
not  overreact.  Let  me  quote  Secretary 
Ling  when  he  testified  before  the 
Dairy.  Livestock,  and  Poultry  Subcom- 
mittee on  March  25.  He  said,  and  I 
quote: 

The  dairy  industry  must  be  handled  care- 
fully because  short  term  mistakes  may  have 
very  long  lasting  results. 

So  the  point  that  those  of  us  who 
come  from  dairy  States  want  to  make 
is  that  we  must  be  very  cautious  when 
it  comes  to  what  we  do  now  and  in  the 
future. 

Yes:  we  must  do  something  now.  but 
it  is  so  critical  that  we  do  not  overre- 
act. We  may  find  ourselves  right  back 
where  we  were  in  the  early  seventies 
when  the  big  loser  was  both  the  con- 
sumer and  the  farmer. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Fithian). 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  way  in  which 
they  will  vote  on  Representative  Find- 
ley's  administration  bill  to  repeal  the 
final  adjustment  of  the  dairy  price 
support. 

The  most  obvious  and  compelling 
reason  to  reject  this  proposal  is  that  it 
is  a  callous  breach  of  faith  with 
America's  dairy  farmers;  4  years  ago, 
we  voted  in  favor  of  passage  of  the 
1977  farm  bill.  Among  other  things, 
this  legislation  mandated  the  continu- 
ation of  a  successful  Government  pro- 
gram which  maintained  stability  in 
the  market  for  a  commodity  precious 
to  millions  of  Americans:  Milk. 

The  mUk  price  support  program 
should  be  looked  at  in  an  historical 
context.  In  the  early  1970's,  President 
Nixon  attacked  the  program  publicly 
and  held  down  prices  while  allowing 
increased  imports.  Consequently,  an 
average  of  20,000  dairy  operations  per 
year  went  out  of  business  for  3  con- 
secutive years.  Milk  production 
dropped,  and  what  followed  was  the 
sharpest  increase  in  dairy  prices  ever 
experienced  by  consumers.  It  should 
be  noted  that  in  the  years  that  the 
present  80  percent  of  parity  support 
price  has  been  in  effect,  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  dairy  products  has  gone 
up  at  an  average  rate  of  12  percent 
less  than  the  price  rise  of  all  other 
foods.  Thus,  the  consumer  has  benefit- 
ed greatly  from  the  stability  this  pro- 
gram has. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  must 
make  some  effort  to  reduce  the  (jov- 
emment  stocks  of  dairy  products  on 
hand.  There  is  no  disagreement  on  the 
issue  itself,  but  rather  on  the  method 
by  which  it  is  done.  Perhaps  as  impor- 
tant as  revising  the  price  support 
mechanism  is  the  question  of  changing 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
(CCC)  sell-back  policy.  Currently,  the 
CCC  buys  up  milk  and  dairy  products. 
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stores  these  commodities,  and  then 
sells  the  stores  back  to  processors  at 
105  percent  of  the  current  purchase 
price.  Obviously,  with  interest  rates 
over  15  percent,  processors  have  no  in- 
centive to  retain  inventories.  Instead, 
they  use  the  CCC  as  their  reserve  and, 
months  later,  buy  back  stocks  at  what 
amounts  to  a  mere  5  percent  increase 
or  loan.  Nor  does  the  processor  pay 
any  of  the  warehousing  costs.  In  es- 
sence, the  taxpayers  subsidize  the 
storage  costs,  which  figure  large  into 
the  USDA's  dairy  program,  and  pay 
the  added  interest  rate  as  well.  The 
seU-back  price  should  be  raised;  this 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Milk  production— and  overproduc- 
tion—is clearly  related  to  the  price  of 
grain  and  feed.  During  the  past  2 
years— until  just  recently— grain  prices 
were  very  low.  More  cows  were  kept 
because  feed  was  cheap,  milk  prices 
were  steady,  and  beef  prices  were  also 
quite  low.  The  result:  Overproduction. 
Now  with  grain  prices  somewhat 
higher,  some  dairy  cows  are  being 
culled  out  and  sold.  This  will  reduce 
production  and  help  bring  it  into  line 
with  demand. 

I  realize  that  farmers  constitute  only 
2.8  percent  of  the  Nation's  populace, 
and  an  even  smaller  percentage  is  in- 
volved in  dairy  farming.  For  this 
reason,  I  submit  that  the  dairy  vote 
has  become  a  symbolic  rather  than  a 
substantive  one. 

The  record  wUl  demonstrate  that  I 
have  always  been  in  favor  of  cutting 
the  costs  of  Government  and  balanc- 
ing the  Federal  budget.  But  it  will  also 
show  that  I  have  treated  proposed  re- 
ductions on  a  case-by-case  basis.  I  urge 
my  colleagues,  then  to  cast  their  votes 
on  this  question  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  fairness  to  the  dairy  farmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  really  pre- 
pared to  make  a  different  speech,  but 
I  want  to  address  one  point  that  has 
been  repeatedly  raised  on  the  minority 
side  today  and  on  occasion  from  our 
side  and  that  is  that  we  must  not,  we 
will  not  and  we  shall  not  ask  the  dairy 
farmer  to  stand  alone,  that  all  are 
going  to  bear  this  equally. 

This  sounds  remarkably  like  the 
rhetoric  of  the  Carter  administration 
when  they  put  on  the  embargo,  that 
the  farmer  would  not  bear  this  burden 
alone,  we  should  all  bear  it  equally. 

Let  me  suggest  to  my  friends  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  there  is  no  intention 
of  this  administration  to  ask  every- 
body to  bear  the  cost  equally.  We  have 
been  recently,  for  example,  in  another 
committee,  at  work  on  an  investigation 
of  the  Energy  Department  and  the  in- 
vestigation within  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment of  the  special  counsel's  office. 
The  proposal  of  this  administration  is 
to  strip  that  office  of  80  percent  of  its 
resources.  This  will  mean  that  essen- 
tially the  $7  billion  additional  ttiat  the 
American  consumer  bore  because  they 
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were  overcharged  by  the  oil  companies 
(hiring  the  price  regulated  period  will 
go  essentially  unchallenged.  The  oil 
companies  have  already  started  back- 
ing out  of  tentative  agreements  to 
settle  out  of  court. 

Now  there  is  no  intention  of  this 
Secretary  of  EInergy  to  bear  that  cost 
equally.  So  when  we  say  here  today 
that  we  are  going  to  insist  that  all 
bear  it  equally.  I  am  going  to  chal- 
lenge the  Members  of  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  join  with  us  when  we  give 
them  a  chance  to  make  good  on  their 
commitment  today  that  all  shall  bear 
the  cost  equally  of  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram because  they  are  not  geared  to 
do  that. 

If  my  friend  from  Illinois,  my  friend 
from  Minnesota,  and  others  join  us 
when  we  come  in  on  that  particular 
issue,  I  will  begin  to  believe  some  of 
the  rhetoric  about  all  bearing  it  equal- 
ly. 

But  as  of  this  date,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  inclination  whatsoever  that 
this  administration  intends  to  make 
the  cost  of  their  program  bear  evenly 
on  all  the  American  people,  for  they 
do  not.  if  you  look  at  the  budget,  they 
simply  do  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding  one 
more  time  to  me  during  this  debate. 

I  want  to  end  up  my  comments  on 
this  biU  by  once  again  making  it  as 
clear  as  I  can  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  when  this  bill  passes.  I  do 
not  say  "If."  because  I  know  that  it 
will  pass,  and  after  the  President  signs 
it  and  I  do  not  say  "If".  I  know  that  he 
will,  that  on  April  1  of  this  year  the 
dairy  price  support  for  our  dairy  farm- 
ers will  be  at  a  level  less  than  it  was  on 
April  1.  1949. 

I  want  to  make  that  point  once, 
twice,  as  many  times  as  I  have  to  make 
it.  so  that  the  people  in  this  body  un- 
derstand what  is  happening  and  to 
send  a  message  to  this  administration 
that  our  dairy  farmers  are  willing  to 
join  in  the  battle  against  inflation,  but 
do  not  send  them  back  to  1948. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  administration. 
After  this  legislation  passes,  it  will  be 
up  to  this  administration  to  do  what 
every  administration.  Democratic  and 
RepubUcan.  has  done  since  1949.  and 
that  is  to  make  sure  that  on  April  1 
that  the  minimum  dairy  support 
prices  will  be  75  percent. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  only  to  say  that 
I  concvu-  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  and  will  assist  him 
in  every  way  possible  in  order  to 
achieve  that  end. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  legislation 
that  will  eliminate  the  semiannual  in- 
crease in  dairy  price  supports. 


I  do  strongly  support  an  amendment 
to  establish  a  75-percent  of  parity 
price  support,  which,  though  inad- 
equate, would  at  least  leave  in  place  a 
price  support  mechanism  and  alleviate 
a  hardship  for  the  smallest  and  nee- 
diest among  dairy  producers. 

A  75-percent  price  support  program 
would,  according  to  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee testimony,  save  $120  million  in 
Government  outlays  compared  to  the 
claimed  $147  million  reduction  that 
would  result  from  passing  H.R.  1986. 

Passage  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's proposal  will  leave  dairy  farmers 
without  a  price  support  program  for 
the  first  time  since  1949  when  dairy 
price  supports  were  initiated.  The 
price  support  program  has  not  made 
dairy  farmers  rich.  It  has.  however,  es- 
tablished a  measure  of  stability  in 
milk  production  and  mUk  marketing. 
It  has  kept  a  substantial  number  of 
family  farmers  in  operation.  It  has 
preserved  the  institution  of  the  Ameri- 
can family  farm. 

Nonetheless,  even  with  the  price 
support  program,  the  family  dairy 
farm  has  at  best  operated  on  the 
margin  of  our  economy,  not  sharing 
fully  in  the  Nation's  general  prosper- 
ity but  not  quite  a  candidate  for  wel- 
fare either.  I  make  that  statement 
about  those  dairy  farms  that  have  sur- 
vived; there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands across  this  country  that  have 
not  survived  and  I  fear  that  those  re- 
maining may  go  under  one  by  one  if 
this  bill  passes  and  if  no  price  support 
program  is  included  in  the  upcoming 
omnibus  4-year  farm  bill  which  will  be 
considered  later  in  this  session. 

This  past  Friday,  March  20,  I  held  a 
farm  forum  at  Almelund,  Minn.,  in  my 
district,  to  hear  the  views  of  dairy 
farmers  about  the  pending  legislation. 
What  I  heard  was  shocked  disbelief 
that  the  Federal  Government  would 
abandon  its  commitment  to  dairy 
farming,  that  it  would  leave  dairy 
farmers  exposed  to  unequal  and  for- 
eign goverrmient  subsidized  competi- 
tion and  that  there  is  no  consideration 
given  in  this  legislation  to  protect 
against  ever-increasing  imports  of 
casein  which  are  winning  the  growth 
segment  of  the  domestic  dairy  market. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues today  comments  that  I  have 
received  from  folks  on  the  firing  line, 
the  dairy  farmers  out  there  in  my  dis- 
trict who  are  not  making  it  rich  but 
just  barely  making  it.  who  are  part  of 
this  great  American  free  enterprise 
system  of  ours  and  are  asking  only  for 
an  opportunity  to  continue  that  tradi- 
tion of  private  and  personal  Initiative: 

Prank  Grundmeler— HincUey:  I  believe 
that  the  proposed  reforms  would  hurt  the 
smaller  family  farms  more  than  the  large 
corporate  or  partnership  farms  because  the 
larger  operations  can  offset  some  of  the  low 
profit  margin  by  the  tremendous  volume 
they  are  capable  of.  These  new  proposals 
could  possibly  be  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  small,  but  efficient,  family  farms. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dorall  Anderson— Moose 
Lake:  Lowering  prices  would  force  dairymen 
to  milk  more  cows  in  order  to  keep  Income 
up  to  meet  payments  and  expenses. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken  Murphy— Babbitt:  If 
billions  can  be  spent  on  overseas  projects 
and  military  spending.  It  certainly  stands  to 
reason  that  the  farmers  of  our  own  country 
should  be  supported. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dave  Skiba— North  Branch: 
If  we  do  not  receive  the  dairy  price  support 
Increase,  we  will  have  to  Increase  our  pro- 
duction either  by  Increasing  the  size  of  our 
dairy  herd  or  the  production  per  animal  In 
order  to  maintain  our  income  over  produc- 
tion costs. 

Mr.  David  Svedberg- Cook:  We  send  mil- 
lions to  El  Salvador  for  arms  but  no  pow- 
dered milk  or  butter  to  the  starving  In  So- 
malia 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Wanous— Director  of  Land 
O'Lakes:  In  1980  It  Is  estimated  that  61  per- 
cent of  all  dairy  operations  had  less  than  30 
cows.  Only  5  percent  had  100  or  more  cows. 
The  Dairy  Price  Support  Program  has  pro- 
vided the  price  stability  to  maintain  the 
family  farm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  short  run  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  preserve  for  the 
next  several  months  at  least  a  dairy 
price  support  system.  In  the  long  nin  I 
believe  that  we  must,  and  for  several 
years  have  advocated,  that  we  convert 
to  a  system  that  includes  in  exchange 
for  dairy  price  support  production 
limitations  similar  to  the  com  and 
wheat  signup  programs  or  a  quota 
system  similar  to  that  which  operates 
so  effectively  in  Canada  and  hope  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  will  give  ex- 
tensive consideration  to  some  such  in- 
novative concept  that  will  preserve  the 
future  of  dairy  farming  in  America. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  President  Reagan's 
proposal  to  stop  the  April  1  automatic 
increase  in  Federal  milk  price  subsi- 
dies and  wUl  cast  my  vote  for  H.R. 
1986.  On  March  13,  I  wrote  Congress- 
man Harkin,  chairmsin  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Livestock,  Dairy, 
and  Poultry,  urging  that  his  subcom- 
mittee approve  the  Reagan  proposal.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  committee  did  in 
fact  take  that  action  and  report  this 
bill. 

In  recent  years,  the  production  and 
supply  of  milk  have  greatly  outpaced 
consiunption  to  the  point  that  surplus- 
es abound  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  forced  to  buy  almost  9  bUlion 
poimds  of  milk  in  the  form  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  to  keep 
prices  artificially  high.  In  January, 
the  Federal  Government  purchased 
half  of  all  the  butter  produced  in  this 
country.  What  this  support  system 
and  the  automatic  hikes  really  mean 
are  higher  and  higher  grocery  bills  for 
our  families.  This  antiquated  system 
also  makes  Government  purchases 
more  expensive  and  is  an  enticement 
to  dairy  farmers  and  large  dairy  coop- 
eratives to  continue  to  overproduce 
milk,  swelling  the  supply  to  unneeded 
proportions. 
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The  Community  Nutrition  Institute 
has  estimated  that  the  April  1  increase 
of  7  percent  would  add  10  cents  to  a 
pound  of  butter,  9  cents  to  a  pound  of 
cheese,  and  5  cents  to  a  pound  of 
nonfat  dry  milk.  Eight  cents  would  be 
added  to  each  gallon  of  milk.  With  in- 
flation rising  at  a  rate  of  12  percent 
last  year,  with  heating  and  gasoline 
bills  placing  a  crunch  on  the  family 
budget,  most  Americans  just  cannot 
afford  more  inflation  in  their  family 
food  bills. 

Not  only  can  we  bring  some  relief  to 
family  pocketbooks,  we  can  also  make 
a  dent  in  the  Federal  deficit  by  pass- 
ing this  bUl.  The  costs  of  the  dairy 
subsidy  program  will  have  risen  from 
$24  million  2  years  ago  to  $1.7  billion 
If  we  do  not  stop  the  automatic  in- 
crease. President  Reagan  has  estimat- 
ed that  dairy  subsidies  could  reach 
$3.2  billion  by  1986.  By  not  upping 
milk  prices,  taxpayers  can  save  ap- 
proximately $212  million  in  purchase 
costs  and  $18  million  in  storage,  han- 
dling, and  packaging  of  Government 
purchases.  Again,  according  to  the 
Community  Nutrition  Institute,  by 
stopping  the  increase- 
Consumers  will  pay  over  $440  million  less 
for  an  estimated  one  percent  more  In  dairy 
products.  0.42  index  points  wiU  be  shaved 
off  what  the  food  CPI  would  otherwise  rise 
to  during  the  summer,  and  the  cost  of  the 
food  stamp  program  would  be  spared  an  ad- 
ditional $17  million  In  cost  between  April 
and  October  1981. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  taking 
on  one  of  the  time-honored  sacred 
cows  of  the  Federal  budget.  Creating 
artificially  high  prices  and  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed markets  is  simply 
not  free  enterprise.  Long-term  reforms 
of  Federal  farm  programs  are  needed. 
Quick  fix,  inflationary  farm  price  sup- 
ports are  not  the  answer.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  President's 
proposal.  In  my  view,  most  Americans 
will  welcome  our  effort  to  restrain 
continually  increasing  family  food 
prices.* 

•  Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rep- 
resent a  constituency  in  California 
where  agriculture  is  the  mainstay  in- 
dustry. With  this  in  mind.  I  would  like 
to  make  my  support,  and  that  of  the 
majority  of  my  constituents,  known 
for  the  administration's  proposal  to 
forgo  the  April  1  dairy  price  adjust- 
ment. 

While  the  Agriculture  Committee 
debated  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  semi- 
annual dairy  price  supports.  I  gave 
careful  consideration  to  the  testimony 
of  those  who  favor  the  April  1  adjust- 
ment. Their  argiunents  could  not 
offset  the  fact  that  the  semiarmual 
price  support  system  has  outlived  its 
usefulness  and.  in  my  mind,  gone 
haywire. 

Today,  many  Americans  are  envious 
of  the  luxury  currently  enjoyed  by  the 
dairy  Industry  where  a  farmer  can  rely 
on  the  Government,  if  not  milk  proc- 
essors, to  purchase  the  milk  he  pro- 
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duces.  For  the  Government  to  guaran- 
tee a  higher  than  market  price  for 
dairy  products  is  extra  icing  on  the 
cake.  This  is  certainly  not  a  luxury  en- 
joyed by  the  majority  of  hardworking, 
self-employed  Americans. 

The  facts  are  the  U.S.  Government 
is  no  longer  in  a  situation  to  offer  this 
luxury.  One  reason  we  can  no  longer 
ask  the  taxpayer  to  purchase  dairy 
products  in  this  manner  is  that  we 
face  the  problem  of  where  to  store  the 
enormous  amount  of  surplus  stock. 
Americans  are  asked  to  foot  the  bill  in 
order  to  store,  transport,  and  process  a 
mind  boggling  amount  of  surplus 
stock.  As  of  February  20,  1981,  the 
U.S.  Government  owned  355  million 
pounds  of  butter,  253  million  pounds 
of  cheese,  and  575  million  pounds  of 
nonfat  dry  milk.  Clearly,  a  signal  must 
be  sent  to  our  dairymen  to  cut  back 
production  until  our  market  can  once 
again  determine  supply  and  demand. 
If  Congress  does  not  take  action  to 
eliminate  the  April  1  adjustment,  our 
constituents  can  look  forward  to 
paying  an  additional  10  cents  for  milk, 
9  cents  for  butter,  and  8  cents  for 
cheese,  while  our  budget  deficit  Is 
pushed  closer  and  closer  to  the  $1  tril- 
lion mark. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  elimina- 
tion of  the  April  1  adjustment  is  only 
a  stopgrap  solution  to  the  problem  of 
dairy  surpluses.  Those  of  us  on  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  will  give  close 
scnmity  to  what  future  course  price 
supports  wUl  take  when  considering 
the  dairy  portion  of  the  farm  bill.  At 
that  time,  I  feel  certain  that  we  will 
find  a  balance  to  insure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  milk  while  providing  our  dairy 
farmers  the  opportunity  for  a  fair 
return  on  their  investment  and  labor.* 
•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  this 
afternoon  to  applaud  the  proposal  ad- 
vanced by  the  administration  to  delay 
the  increase  in  dairy  price  supports 
scheduled  to  take  effect  on  April  1 
1981. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  bill  before 
us  today  to  delay  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port hike  is  one  of  the  earliest  tests  of 
the  Congress  willingness  to  hold  the 
line  on  unnecessary  Federal  spending 
in  spite  of  opposition  from  narrow  spe- 
cial interest  groups.  If  passed,  this  leg- 
islation will  reduce  Federal  spending 
by  over  $230  million  in  the  next  2 
years,  and  will  reflect  the  resolve  of 
this  body  to  make  difficult  decisions 
regarding  priorities  for  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

There  are  many  areas  In  which  I 
find  myself  unable  to  agree  with  the 
administration's  budget  cut  proposals, 
believing  that  some  of  the  spending  re- 
ductions place  unfair  and  unaccepta- 
ble burdens  on  the  Northeast  region 
and  on  the  truly  needy.  Yet  I  can  only 
applaud  the  President's  decision  to 
seek  a  delay  in  the  dairy  price  support 
Increase  as  one  clear  area  in  which  we 
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can  reduce  nonessential   Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

The  case  for  a  hike  in  price  supports 
for  milk  at  this  time  is  strikingly  weak. 
Costs  of  the  price  support  program  to 
the  Federal  Government  have  risen 
dramatically  over  the  past  2  years,  and 
have  contributed  to  a  growing  problem 
of  overproduction  in  the  dairy  indus- 
try. This  year,  there  wlU  be  11  billion 
pounds  of  surplus  milk  even  without 
the  April  1  price  support  increase,  and 
without  this  bill  to  delay  the  increase 
the  Government  will  simply  be  forced 
to  pay  higher  prices  and  buy  more  sur- 
plus dairy  products  than  currently 
necessary. 

In  this  time  of  continuing  Inflation, 
the  delay  proposed  today  will  both 
help  to  control  Federal  expenditures 
and  also  provide  consumers  some 
modest  relief  at  the  supermarket.  It 
will  require  a  modest  sacrifice  from 
some  segments  of  the  dairy  farming 
industry,  and  yet  the  industry  is  al- 
ready enjoying  considerable  protec- 
tions at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  especially  in  light  of 
some  of  the  very  severe  sacrifices 
which  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed for  low-  and  middle-income  fam- 
ilies in  other  program  areas.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation  to  delay  any 
immediate  increase  in  dairy  price  sup- 
ports.* 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  opposition  to  H.R.  1986 
which  would  defer  the  scheduled  April 
1  increase  in  dairy  price  supports. 

This  bill  is  the  first  major  budget 
cutting  proposal  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration to  reach  the  House  floor.  The 
President  believes  that  Federal  spend- 
ing must  be  drastically  reduced  if  we 
hope  to  win  our  fight  against  inflation 
and  restore  health  to  the  economy. 

None  of  us  diq>ute  the  need  to  cut 
Government  expenditures.  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  Members  of  both  par- 
ties in  Congress  have  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  give  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program  a  fair  hearing. 

However,  the  White  House  has  pro- 
moted the  idea  that  Congress  should 
approve  President  Reagan's  economic 
program  as  a  whole,  and  should  not 
question  the  wisdom  of  individual 
budget  cuts. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  a  perfect 
example  of  why  the  Congress  must  ex- 
ercise independent  judgment  on  the 
various  aspects  of  the  administration's 
policy.  H.R.  1986  will  not  save  nearly 
as  much  money  as  the  White  House 
has  claimed.  In  exchange  for  modest 
reductions  in  outlays,  we  risk  a  serious 
disruption  of  the  market  for  dairy 
products,  which  will  harm  both  con- 
sumers and  producers  of  milk. 

Since  1949,  the  Federal  Government 
has  supported  the  price  of  milk  at  be- 
tween and  75  and  90  percent  of  parity. 
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Under  the  Pood  and  Apiculture  Act 
of  1977,  Congress  provided  for  a  price 
-support  floor  at  80  percent  of  parity, 
with  semiannual  adjustments  of  the 
support  price  on  October  1  and  April 
1.  H.R.  1986,  by  deferring  the  April  1 
adjustment  for  this  year,  would  result 
in  a  support  price  at  73  percent  of 
parity  in  April.  Obviously,  in  the  fol- 
lowing months  the  parity  level  of  the 
support  price  would  fall  further. 

Under  the  dairy  program,  farmers 
who  caimot  sell  their  products  at  the 
price  support  level  on  the  open  market 
can  sell  it  to  the  Government's  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  (CCC  at 
the  support  price.  If  market  prices 
subsequently  rise,  the  CCC  sells  its 
stocks  of  dairy  produce  on  the  market. 
The  CCC  also  uses  its  inventories  for 
domestic  and  foreign  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

The  purpose  behind  dairy  price  sup- 
ports is  not  to  sut>sidize  dairy  fanners. 
Rather,  the  mission  of  this  program  is 
to  stabilize  the  price  and  supply  of 
milk  and  milk  products,  to  the  benefit 
of  producers,  processors,  and  consum- 
ers. 

Despite  recent  surpluses,  the  pro- 
gram has  worked  well.  In  fact,  dairy 
products  have  added  relatively  little  to 
inflation.  Since  1967,  dairy  prices  have 
risen  by  133  percent,  but  prices  for  all 
foods  rose  162  percent  while  the  gen- 
eral cost-of-living  index  rose  154  per- 
cent. Clearly,  consumers  have  not 
been  subject  to  unreasonable  price  in- 
creases for  milk. 

Of  course  farmers  have  benefited 
from  the  program.  No  longer  faced 
with  uncertainty  over  the  price  they 
can  expect  to  receive  for  their  product, 
dairy  farmers  have  invested  in  their 
operations  and  have  made  large  gains 
in  productivity.  It  is  ironic  that  in  an 
economy  plagued  with  productivity 
problems,  we  are  undercutting  the  one 
industry  that  has  become  progressive- 
ly more  efficient. 

It  is  also  ironic  that  this  increase  in 
productivity,  along  with  the  problems 
facing  other  sectors  of  American  agri- 
culture, is  responsible  for  drawing 
criticism  to  this  program.  The  dairy 
price  support  program  has  become  a 
victim  of  its  own  success. 

Last  year  was  a  rough  year  for  most 
farmers.  Net  farm  income  dropped 
from  $31  billion  in  1979  to  about  $25 
billion  in  1980.  Dairy  farmers,  with 
their  adequate  price  support  program, 
were  the  exception.  With  feed  grain 
prices  low,  yield  per  cow  up,  and  a  sup- 
port price  at  80  percent  of  parity, 
farmers  were  encouraged  to  devote 
more  of  their  resources  to  producing 
milk  and  less  to  other  commodities. 

As  a  result,  milk  production  rose  by 
5  billion  pounds  in  1980.  and  the  CCC 
purchased  8  percent  of  all  milk  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  of  $1.3  billion.  The  ad- 
ministration claims  that  without  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1986.  outlays  will  reach 
$1.7  billion  this  year.; 


However,  these  costs  are  overstated. 
Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  merely  handing  out 
money.  It  is  purchasing  a  product, 
which  can  later  be  resold  in  the  open 
market  or  used  in  domestic  and  for- 
eign nutrition  programs.  In  reality, 
the  CCC  estimates  real  costs  to  the 
Treasury  for  1981  at  about  $315  mil- 
lion. 

Nevertheless,  the  administration 
claims  that  its  blU  will  lower  Federal 
expenditures  by  $147  billion  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  $86  million  in 
1982. 

Prom  my  perspective,  the  question 
is.  will  the  savings  resulting  from  a 
lower  support  price  justify  the  result- 
ing market  disruption.  I  believe  that 
smswer  is  "No." 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  would  let  the  sup- 
port price  fall  to  73  percent  of  parity. 
The  last  time  it  fell  to  about  that  level 
was  in  1974.  Parmers  were  losing  $2.30 
for  every  hundred  pounds  of  milk  sold. 
Production  shrank,  and  market  prices 
subsequently  rose  untU  they  exceeded 
iOO  percent  of  parity.  It  was  in  re- 
sponse to  such  price  fluctuations  that 
Congress  placed  the  80-percent  floor 
on  price  supports  with  semiannual  ad- 
justments. I  do  not  believe  we  should 
now  put  the  American  consumer  back 
on  this  roller  coaster. 

Instead,  there  are  many  ways  we  can 
and  should  improve  the  ability  of 
farmers  to  make  a  living  In  other  com- 
modities. To  my  mind,  this  is  the  best 
way  to  lower  milk  surpluses. 

Plnally,  I  would  note  that  untU  very 
recently  our  dairy  farmers  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  prices  would  be  ad- 
justed on  April  1,  and  they  have 
planned  accordingly.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  revoke  the  adjustment  on 
such  short  notice. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
current  dairy  program  is  not  inflation- 
ary, and  for  a  relatively  modest  ex- 
penditure of  funds  has  brought  stabil- 
ity to  what  was  once  a  highly  unstable 
market.  I  do  not  believe  that  consum- 
ers, producers,  or  the  economy  in  gen- 
eral will  benefit  from  the  passage  of 
H.R.  1986.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  it.# 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  measure  to  elimi- 
nate a  proposed  increase  of  $147  mil- 
lion in  the  dairy  subsidy,  which  will 
otherwise  go  into  effect  on  April  1. 
There  is  presently  an  oversupply  of 
dairy  products,  and  it  does  not  make 
sense  to  Just  automatically  increase 
support  whose  purpose  is  to  keep  sup- 
plies high.  This  built-in  increase  in  the 
price  of  a  basic  foodstuff  is.  moreover, 
inflationary.  It  is  part  of  a  pattern  of 
programed  increases  in  the  prices  of 
basic  necessities  which  fuels  inflation 
rather  than  addressing  the  problem. 
We  must  break  this  overall  pattern  if 
we  are  to  get  a  handle  on  inflation. 


and  skipping  the  April  1  programed  in- 
crease will  be  a  step  in  that  direction. 

If  I  believed  that  canceling  the  in- 
crease would  cripple  or  seriously  harm 
our  dairy  industry,  I  would  not  favor 
it.  But  to  encourage  production,  as  the 
subsidy  is  supposed  to  do,  when  the 
Govenunent  is  already  committed  to 
buying  up  a  large  surplus  of  dairy 
products,  is  overgenerous  to  an  inter- 
est already  highly  subsidized  and  in 
fact  prosperous.  In  fact,  I  think  that 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  find  new 
opportunities  for  our  dairy  products 
overseas  particularly  in  hungry  na- 
tions which  have  an  abundance  of  pe- 
troleum and  other  strategic  products 
which  we  need.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  our  dairy  industry  will 
thrive  in  an  era  of  increased  demand 
for  their  products.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  subsidy  will  do  no  good  to  the  con- 
sumer—that is.  all  of  us— who  must 
pay  an  increase  whose  rationale  is  no 
longer  clear  or  compelling.  When  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  is  called  upon  to 
accept  sacrifices  and  cuts,  to  cope  with 
radical  increases  in  energy  prices  and 
other  basic  necessities,  it  would  be  sin- 
gularly inappropriate  for  us  to  in- 
crease the  already  large  benefits  to 
this  one  interest.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  in  supporting  H.R. 
1986.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1986 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1446),  is  further  amend- 
ed by  deleting  subsection  (d). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  rise  to  tell  the 
body  why  I  do  not  at  this  time  offer 
8U1  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
casein  issue.  It  is  very  simply  that  I 
would  get  blown  out  of  the  water  by  a 
rule  of  the  Chair,  because  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  would  not  allow  me  to  get  into 
the  casein  issue. 

But  I  want  to  assure  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  certainly  my  friends  in 
the  dairy  industry  that  at  a  time  ap- 
propriate I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to 
face  and  to  do  something  with  respect 
to  the  problem  of  the  importation  of 
casein.  I  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  for 
speaking  so  forcefully  and  strongly 
about  insuring  that  we  do  not  set  a 
precedent  by  going  below  75  percent  of 
parity,  so  essential  to  insure  the  long- 
term  stability  of  the  industry. 

For  the  reason  that  I  cannot  under 
the  rules  offer  an  amendment  on 
casein,  I  do  not  do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  es- 
pecially to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  DE  LA  Garza),  the  chairman,  for 
expediting  House  consideration  of  this 
very  important  bill. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  take  exception  that  casein  is  some 
sort  of  a  disruptive  element  in  the 
milk  production  and  marketing  system 
of  this  country. 

D  1415 

I  note  that  the  casein  imports  are 
much  less  than  1  percent  of  total  milk 
sales.  I  note  that  the  ITC  undertook 
to  study  this  problem  in  1979,  and  in- 
dicated that  there  was  no  relationship 
between  prices  over  production  or  any- 
thing in  our  milk  system,  to  casein  im- 
ports. I  note  that  the  ITC  again  stud- 
ied it,  updated  it  in  December  of  last 
year,  which  is  just  now  3  months  ago. 
I  suggest  that  if  the  gentleman  has  a 
complaint  against  casein  import,  that 
he  go  back  to  the  ITC  and  follow  the 
normal  rules  that  we  have  established 
under  law  to  protect  our  producers 
from  some  kind  of  subsidized  or  un- 
warranted competition. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  If  we  are  following 
the  normal  rules  perhaps  I  might 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  He  knows 
as  well  as  I  know  that,  for  reasons 
somewhat  unclear,  when  casein  was  al- 
lowed to  come  into  this  country  it  was 
being  used  then  as  a  chemical,  for 
drugs,  perhaps  for  therapeutic  foods, 
but  not  as  a  sut)stitute  for  daily  prod- 
ucts. 

So,  when  the  gentleman  says  follow 
the  normal  rules.  I  would  be  glad  if  it 
was  categorized  as  it  ought  to  be.  as  a 
dairy  product.  So,  to  say  that  we  are 
playing  the  normal  rules,  to  say  that 
this  is  not  significant,  to  say  that  it  is 
only  about  1  percent,  you  have  to  real- 
ize that  our  production  is  only  3  to  5 
percent  above  demand,  so  that  is  20 
percent  of  the  problem,  or  more.  That 
is  a  significant  part  of  the  problem. 

We  should  do  something  about  it, 
and  also  point  out  that  some  of  it  is 
coming  in  by  this  loophole  in  our  trad- 
ing laws.  Some  40  percent  or  more  is 
coming  from  Conunon  Market  coun- 
tries where  production  is  highly  subsi- 
dized. That  means  that  our  taxpayers 
are  being  used  here  to  allow  products 
to  come  in  from  the  Common  Market 
countries  really  in  contravention  of 
section  22.  These  products  are  over 
here  costing  the  taxpayers  money  for 
concessions  that  were  made  in  the 
GATT  negotiations.  So,  I  just  do  not 
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agree    that    we    are    playing    under 
normal  rules. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  On  that,  we  aU  rec- 
ognize that  the  International  Trade 
Commission  is  made  up  of  five  or 
seven  members,  and  surely  they  can 
make  an  error  once  in  a  while  maybe 
because  of  lack  of  evidence.  We  have 
seen  a  circumstance  just  recently  de- 
veloping where  just  last  year  in  their 
hearings  they  made  a  decision  that  im- 
ported automobiles  were  not  impact- 
ing at  all  on  the  American  automobUe 
manufacturers;  yet.  we  see  something 
developing,  and  this  week  we  are 
seeing  just  the  opposite.  I  agree  with 
the  administration  and  disagree  with 
the  International  Trade  Commission. 

On  the  casein  issue,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  would  go  to  any  gro- 
cery store,  he  would  find  in  that  gro- 
cery store  artificial  cheese.  If  he  would 
listen  to  the  testimony,  he  would  find 
that  in  Duluth.  Minn.,  there  is  a  pizza 
manufacturer  known  as  Geno's.  and 
he  would  have  found  out  in  testimony 
before  our  Agriculture  Committee 
that  Geno's  use  nothing  but  artificial 
cheese.  They  do  not  use  any  type  of 
American  cheese. 

What  is  happening  to  the  other 
pizza  huts?  They  use  good  old  Ameri- 
can cheese,  but  now.  because  of  artifi- 
cial cheese  made  from  casein 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  has  expired. 
(By    unanimous    consent,    Mr.    Jef- 
fords was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  The  thing  is,  I 
could  find  it,  and  if  that  does  not 
impact  on  American  cheese,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  it  does  do.  If  people 
buy  that  cheese  in  place  of  American 
cheese,  and  we  have  testimony  that 
they  are  doing  it.  to  say  that  does  not 
impact  is  just  hiding  your  head  in  the 
sand. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think  the  picture  is 
very  clear  as  it  has  been  laid  out  for  us 
by  the  ITC.  I  know  that  the  increase 
in  casein  imports  last  year  was  imper- 
ceptible. It  was  almost  level  with  1979, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  has  not 
been  showing  of  any  sort  of  unfair 
competition. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Let  me  interrupt 
there.  The  competition  has  been 
there.  Rememt)er  the  ITC  report;  they 
agreed  that  so  much  was  coming  in. 
agreed  that  it  was  being  used  as  food. 
Their  conclusion  was.  since  there  is  no 
casein  industry  in  the  United  States, 
therefore  there  is  no  competition; 
therefore  it  can  come  in.  That  is  an 
absolutely  ridiculous  conclusion. 
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We  do  not  disagree  with  the  fact* 
they  came  out  with,  but  when  it  is  well 
known  what  they  are  doing  is  using 
casein  as  a  substitute  for  nonfat  dairy 
milk  and  cheese,  and  they  say,  "Yes; 
we  do  not  have  any  casein.  Yes;  there 
is  no  impact  on  the  dairy  industry," 
that  is  just  a  non  sequitur. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  some  discussion  in  the  House 
today,  and  in  the  other  body  over  the 
last  several  days,  that  imports  of 
casein  have  become  so  excessive  that 
the  dairy  price  support  program  is  se- 
riously threatened.  The  simple  solu- 
tion, a  few  of  our  colleagues  argue,  is 
for  the  President  to  use  section  22  au- 
thority to  impose  a  quota  not  only  on 
casein  imports  but  also  on  any  product 
containing  as  little  as  5  percent  im- 
ported casein. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  al- 
though the  volimie  of  casein  imports 
has  increased  over  the  last  few  years, 
there  has  been  no  evidence  to  show 
that  casein  imports  have  seriously  dis- 
placed the  use  of  nonfat  milk  in  feed 
or  in  certain  food  products  such  that 
milk  price  supports  are  adversely  af- 
fected. In  fact,  there  is  sutistantial  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary. 

In  December  1979,  the  International 
Trade  Commission  (ITC)  issued  a 
report  based  on  an  extensive  study  of 
casein  and  its  impact  on  the  domestic 
dairy  industry.  The  report  concluded 
that  there  was  "virtually  no  statistical 
relationship  between  imports  of  casein 
and  mixtures  of  casein  and  purchases 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  under  the  price 
support  program  in  recent  years."  nor 
was  any  "clear  statistical  relationship 
apparent  between  the  imports  and  do- 
mestic production  or  consumption  of 
nonfat  dry  milk."  At  the  request  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
ITC  updated  the  date  through  the  end 
of  last  year  and  submitted  a  letter  to 
the  committee  on  March  20  declaring 
that  the  general  conclusions  of  the 
1979  study  were  still  valid. 

Since  the  ITC  report  did  not  fully 
address  the  question  of  interference 
with  the  dairy  price  support  program, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  agreed  to 
conduct  a  section  22  study  designed 
specifically  for  that  purpose.  The  re- 
sults of  the  new  study  are  expected  in 
June.  Then  we  should  better  be  able 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  do- 
mestic users  of  imported  casein  would 
be  willing  to  purchase  nonfat  dry  milk 
at  the  extremely  high  prices  insured 
by  the  current  price  support  program. 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  do- 
mestic production  of  casein.  American 
dairy  producers  have  no  interest  in 
that  market  and  have  left  the  job  of 
supplying  this  product  to  importers. 
The  reason  is  simple — they  can  get  a 
much  higher  price  from  the  Govern- 
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ment  for  the  excess  nonfat  dry  milk 
that  they  produce.  Now  they  want  to 
have  the  Government  guarantee  a 
market  share  for  their  artificially 
high-cost  nonfat  dry  mUk  by  restrict- 
ing the  imports  of  a  partially  competi- 
tive product.  To  the  extent  that  the 
two  products  are  not  interchangeable, 
domestic  production  of  casein  may  de- 
velop—but at  a  much  higher  price. 

Based  on  the  evidence  at  hand.  I  see 
no  basis  for  restricting  Imports  of 
casein  whether  or  not  you  are  talking 
about  doing  it  in  this  bill  or  waiting 
for  a  future  omnibus  farm  bill.  Im- 
ported casein  meets  a  market  demand 
that  cannot  be  filled  by  domestic  pro- 
ducers at  a  reasonable  price. 

Although  some  of  the  imports  come 
from  the  U.S.S.R..  the  overwhelming 
majority  comes  from  the  European 
Community  and  Australia— both  im- 
portant trading  partners  with  whom 
the  United  States  has  large  positive 
trading  balances.  As  GATT  members 
they  both  would  have  the  right  to 
demand  compensation  for  any  arbi- 
trary restriction  on  their  casein  ex- 
ports to  this  country.  The  compensa- 
tion could  take  many  forms,  but  a 
likely  form  would  be  to  create  quotas 
sigainst  U.S.  agricultural  and  machin- 
ery imports  into  their  markets. 

To  limit  imports  of  casein  will  strike 
at  a  number  of  our  most  important 
trading  partners.  Look  at  the  10  major 
suppliers  of  casein,  the  countries 
which  furnish  97.4  percent  of  our  im- 
ports. I  note  that  in  1980  we  had  a 
total  trade  surplus  with  those  10  coun- 
tries of  $14.4  bUlion. 

To  limit  imports  from  countries 
where  we  In  general  have  trade  sur- 
pluses is  certain  to  invite  retaliation 
by  them  against  our  products,  particu- 
larly our  farm  products. 

We  cannot  sell  to  others  if  we  block 
their  sales  to  us.  Trade  is  a  two-way 
street.  This  casein-limiting  amend- 
ment destroys  that  principle,  and  will 
hurt  a  wide  range  of  U.S.  exports.  I 
urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  risks  of  quota 
legislation  both  to  our  own  economy 
and  to  the  standing  of  the  United 
Sates  in  the  world  trading  community 
are  great.  I  hope  that  every  industry 
does  not  attempt  to  use  quotas  to  solve 
its  economic  dilemmas  or  to  preserve 
some  false  advantage. 

I  would  say  further  that  casein  is  a 
bound  duty  under  GATT.  A  good  deal 
of  it  comes  from  trading  partners  like 
Australia  and  Europe,  as  the  gentle- 
man indicated,  with  whom  we  have 
enormous  positive  trade  balances. 
Under  GATT,  they  can  demand  com- 
petition. We  sell,  for  instance,  a  good 
deal  of  agricultural  products  to 
Eiirope.  They  could  quota  up.  They 
could  demand  payment  back  from  us, 
and  In  my  judgment,  it  is  absolutely 
foolhardy,  particularly  at  the  level  of 
import  and  level  of  effect  of  casein 
import,  to  even  consider  quotas  in  this 


business.  Instead,  we  should  learn  how 
to  Improve  our  nonfat  milk  that  we 
produce  very  efficiently  and  very  ef- 
fectively all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  this  comment:  The  gentleman 
hit  on  the  really  critical  question  here. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Impact. 
The  impact  Is  obvious.  It  is  a  question 
of  what  we  gave  away  at  the  negotia- 
tion tables  to  allow  casein  to  come  in 
under  this  loophole. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  hearings 
some  weeks  ago  and  we  will  have  addi- 
tional hearings  tomorrow  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Let  me  say 
that  we  do  not  have  any  surplus  dairy 
products.  We  have  a  surplus  when 
compared  to  domestic  demand  but  not 
compared  to  the  world  market  which 
is  the  market  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  refuses  to  sell.  We  have  a 
sales  manager  which  the  Congress  cre- 
ated, but  we  will  not  let  him  sell  any- 
thing. So,  I  suggest  we  amend  this  sec- 
tion before  us  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  line  5  and  insert- 
ing a  conrmia  and  adding  the  following: 
"lor  such  time  as  dairy  products 
owned  by  the  Conmiodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration are  offered  for  sale  in  world 
markets  at  competitive  prices,  through 
normal  channels  or  under  Public  Law 
480  or  other  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams.". 

So  this  so-called  surplus  has  been 
bought  up  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  They  are  paying  storage 
on  these  dairy  products,  when  the 
world  is  crying  for  food,  and  we  are 
holding  It  off  the  market  and  reducing 
the  price  at  home. 

What  is  the  benefit  of  what  I  am 
suggesting?  It  lets  the  man  at  home 
keep  his  cows  and  have  a  larger 
market.  If  we  take  this  other  step,  we 
are  doing  the  worst  thing  I  can  think 
of  for  the  consuaner.  and  let  me  tell 
you  why.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  a  hog  man.  You  can  get  into  the  hog 
business  in  9  weeks,  but  when  you  get 
rid  of  the  dairy  cows  it  takes  5  or  6 
years  to  get  a  herd  back  in  production. 
If  we  have  a  short  feed  crop,  we  are 
going  to  have  people  begging  for  milk. 

I  had  a  past  experience  with  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  years 
ago.  He  held  $10  billion  worth  of  com- 
modities off  world  markets,  and  all  the 
time  through  foreign  aid  we  were  in- 
creasing other  countries'  farm  produc- 
tion. I  say  what  we  should  do  here  is 
keep  our  products  available  to  the 
people  of  the  world  and  not  withhold 
them  from  the  hungry. 

So  I  would  suggest,  and  I  will  ask  my 
chairman  to  listen  to  me,  that  we  add 
my  amendment  at  the  end  of  this  bill, 
so  the  dairy  products  can  be  sold  on 


the  world  markets  through  our  for- 
eign aid  programs  or  in  other  such 
ways  that  can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Volkmer  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jeffords 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  commend 
the  gentleman  and  say  that  a  couple 
of  years  ago  I  got  a  similar  amend- 
ment on  the  dairy  bill  which  allowed 
us  to  do  something  like  that.  I  intend 
to  do  in  subcommittee  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  suggests,  that  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  allow  the  CCC,  especially 
when  they  have  large  excesses,  to  sell 
them  on  the  world  market  and  not  at 
domestic  price. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Let  me  say  Congress 
created  a  sales  manager  but  Agricul- 
ture wUl  not  give  him  the  go-ahead 
sign  to  sell  these  commodities.  They 
already  have  the  authority  and  the 
sales  manager  in  place  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  they  do  not  let  him  sell  the 
commodities,  they  do  not  need  him. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Just  so  we  can  keep 
the  record  straight  for  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  who  spoke  earlier  on 
casein.  New  Zealand  provides  us  with 
right  at  50  percent  or  more  of  our 
casein.  You  add  that  to  Australia  and 
Ireland,  the  only  major  country  in 
Europe  that  provides  us  with  casein.  If 
we  take  those  three  countries  out  we 
have  less  than  10  percent,  and  of  that 
more  than  half  comes  from  Commu- 
nist countries.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
to  worry  about  buying  casein  from 
Communist  countries. 

Mr.  FRENZET..  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
Communist  countries  are?  I  under- 
stand from  Russia  we  get  from  1  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Correct. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Half  of  1  percent. 
Are  there  any  others? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Poland  and  Russia. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Poland,  we  do  have 
normalized  trade  with  Poland? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  The  point  is,  the 
gentlemaui  said  50  percent  came  from 
Russia;  50  percent  does  not.  It  comes 
from  New  Zealand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 
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Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  usually 
need  a  couple  of  laughs  around  here, 
and  this  debate  has  certainly  provided 
them  so  far.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  indicated,  the  suggestion 
that  this  budget  presented  by  this  ad- 
ministration this  year  is  anything  re- 
motely resembling  a  fair  and  square 
deal  for  everybody,  and  equal  burden 
sharing  for  everybody,  is  just  so  much 
nonsense. 

The  fact  is,  if  we  look  at  that 
budget,  if  we  exclude  the  almost  $200 
billion  for  defense  which  is  not  cut 
under  the  budget;  if  we  exclude  the 
almost  $200  billion  for  elderly  and  en- 
titlement programs  which  are  nicked 
only  a  little  bit  under  the  budget;  if  we 
exclude  interest,  which  we  do  not 
chisel  on,  but  simply  pay  what  we  owe, 
we  wind  up  with  the  lion's  share  of  the 
budget  cuts  t>eing  focused  on  what  I 
would  caU  the  investment  portion  of 
the  budget. 

We  can  argue  about  whether  some 
of  those  are  good  investments  or  bad 
investments,  but  they  represent  some- 
body's idea  of  what  a  good  investment 
is.  In  that  portion  of  the  budget,  you 
will  find  that  despite  the  administra- 
tion's suggestion  that  we  do  not  have  a 
cut  but  just  a  reduction  in  the  in- 
crease, you  will  find  in  that  share  of 
the  budget  that  you  have  a  $20  billion 
reduction  from  last  year's  level.  You 
will  find  that  in  real  terms  in  the  in- 
vestment portion  of  the  budget  we 
have  a  16-percent  real  reduction.  I 
hardly  call  that  even  burden  sharing. 

I  would  suggest  there  is  also  another 
reason  for  voting  against  this  legisla- 
tion, which  I  intend  to  do.  That  is  be- 
cause the  administration  is  parceling 
out  its  dairy  program  on  the  install- 
ment plan.  We  know  what  the  down- 
payment  is  today;  it  Is  the  elimination 
of  the  April  1  adjustment.  But  Mr. 
Stockman  has  already  indicated  that 
in  the  regular  farm  blU  the  adminis- 
tration will  probably  present  a  parity 
figure  which  is  below  75  percent.  In 
addition  to  that.  Secretary  Block  has 
already  indicated  that  there  are  not 
going  to  be  target  payments  for  other 
commodity  programs.  When  the  ad- 
ministration is  refusing  to  reveal  its 
farm  program  in  Its  entirety  until  we 
vote  on  this  legislation,  that  indicates 
to  me  they  have  a  whole  lot  more  in 
store  for  dairy  farmers  that  we  ought 
to  know  about  before  we  vote  on  this 
bill. 

I  would  be  perfectly  happy  to  con- 
sider this  bill  once  the  administration 
drops  the  other  shoe,  but  given  the 
fact  that  they  have  not,  and  given  the 
fact  that  I  think  I  know  what  that 
other  shoe  is  going  to  contain,  I  am 
not  going  to  support  it. 

AMENDMENT  OFFXRED  BY  MR.  KITHIAN 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pithiah: 
Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 


Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:    '.  and 
inserting  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  for  the  period  beginning  April  1, 
1981.  and  ending  September  30,  1981,  the 
Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  stocks  of 
dairy  products  owned  or  controlled  by  it  for 
unrestricted  domestic  use  at  less  than  a 
price  that  reflects  112  per  centum  of  the 
current  support  price  for  milk." 

D  1430 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  reserve  the  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Fithiaw)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  In  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  now,  and  I  shall  not 
take  the  full  5  minutes.  I  made  this  ar- 
giunent  in  the  committee,  but  I  think 
for  those  who  follow  the  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  we  ought  to  estab- 
lish the  point  that  one  of  the  costs  of 
the  dairy  program  which  we  certainly 
ought  to  eliminate  is  having  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  bear  the 
burden  of  the  warehousing  and  the 
cost  of  inventory  of  milk  products. 

As  must  be  obvious,  the  present  sell- 
back  price  of  105  percent  in  no  way 
covers  the  warehousing  costs  of  the 
product,  without  even  discussing  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  you  can 
borrow  money  at  5  percent  these  days; 
clearly  you  cannot. 

So  this  is  what  happens  in  essence. 
If  I  were  a  processor  of  a  dairy  prod- 
uct, if  I  were  an  ice  cream  manufactur- 
er or  were  operating,  say,  a  Pizza  Hut 
or  whatever,  I  certainly  could  figure 
out  quickly  that  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  have  the  USDA  carry  the  inventory 
for  me  and  during  short  seasons  of 
milk  buy  it  back  at  105  percent  than  it 
would  be  for  me  to  borrow  the  money 
and  pay  the  costs  of  inventory  and 
handling  and  the  warehousing  costs 
and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

We  got  into  the  imbroglio  in  part  at 
least  because  the  administration  put 
out  some  remarkable  figures  on  what 
the  cost  of  the  program  was.  My  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Jeffords),  has,  I  think,  adequate- 
ly established  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  that  those  figures  are  falla- 
cious. One  reason  they  are  very  faulty 
is  that  in  the  assessment  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  they  did  not  take  back  or 
subtract  from  it  the  sellback  profit, 
the  sellback  amount  or  the  donation 
amount  to  other  departments. 

The  point  I  am  making,  however,  is 
that  we  are  fundamentally  wrong 
unless  this  administration  increases 
the  price  and  we  were  fundamentally 
wrong  because  the  last  administration 
did  not  increase  the  sellback  price  so 


that  private  industry  out  there  would 
have  to  pay  Its  way. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
that  around  town  these  days,  about  all 
of  private  Industry  paying  Its  way.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  arrive  at  that 
point  by  this  amendment  and  subse- 
quently everybody  in  the  committee 
would  arrive  at  the  point  where  in  fact 
private  industry  does  bear  its  share. 
And  I  will  assure  the  Members  that  no 
105-percent  sellback  opportunity 
causes  private  industry,  ice  cream 
manufacturers,  processors,  food  pro- 
cessors of  all  kinds,  to  t>ear  their  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  this  program. 

In  fact,  it  Is  a  subsidy  to  all  the  pro- 
cessors of  milk  products,  and  without 
this  kind  of  change,  which  could.  I 
point  out  to  the  House,  be  made  by 
this  administration  without  any  effort 
on  our  part— and  it  could  have  been 
made  by  the  previous  administration, 
and  it  should  have  been  done— without 
that  adjustment  to  the  sellback  price, 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  mount  fal- 
lacious figures  around  here  as  to  the 
cost  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  my 
amendment  is  all  about.  I  would  now 
listen  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fiicdlet).  on  his 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fihdlet)  insist 
on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
insist  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  l&i.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  FINDLETY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  first  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  May  the  gentleman 
yield,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  con- 
trols the  time.  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  PiNDLET)  will  state  his 
point  of  order.  If  he  wishes  to  yield 
after  he  states  his  point  of  order,  he 
may  do  so. 

ponrr  op  orokb 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Bdr.  FrrniAH) 
goes  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  the  bill 
before  us.  The  bill  before  us  relates 
only  to  the  mandate  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  readjust 
the  parity  price  support  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts on  April  1,  whereas  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  deals  with  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  which  is 
not  subject  to  the  bill  now  pending.  It 
deals  with  the  authority  of  that  Cor- 
poration, and  it  deals  with  its  policies 
relating  to  the  disposition  of  inventory 
controlled  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

So,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
clearly  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
not  germane. 


M79 
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UM 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ftthian)  wish 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  Only  to  this  extent, 
Mr.  Chairman: 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PiifDLrr)  raised  this  point  of  order  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  the 
other  day.  I  pointed  out  to  my  friends 
on  that  side  that  it  was  the  narrowest 
of  constructions  I  had  seen  in  the  com- 
mittee for  7  years. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  know  what 
the  nillng  of  the  Chair  will  be  In  this 
case,  so  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

If  there  are  no  other  amendments, 
under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Prost,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1986)  to  amend 
section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  delete  the  re- 
quirement that  the  support  price  of 
milk  be  adjusted  semlaimually.  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  117,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  House  Reso- 
lution 117,  I  move  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill,  S.  509, 
a  similar  bill  to  H.R.  1986.  and  move 
its  immediate  consideration  In  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION  OfTERKD  BT  MR.  DE  LA  GARZA 

Mt.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  moves  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill. 
S.  509.  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  HJl.  1986.  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bin  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

HJl.  2594  was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  their  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
sunendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  85.  Concurrent  resolution 
congratulating  the  government  and  people 
of  Spain  on  their  commitment  to  democra- 
cy. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring as  to  the  schedule  for  the 
House  next  week. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  legislation  scheduled  for  the 
week  of  March  30,  1981,  but  the  House 
will  meet  in  pro  forma  sessions  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  at  the  regular  times,  that  is, 
at  noon  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  at  3 
p.m.  on  Wednesday,  and  at  11  a.m.  on 
Thursday.  There  will  be  no  session 
next  Friday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
make  sure  that  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman. 

There  is  no  legislative  business 
scheduled  next  week;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  note  that  in  yesterday's  debate  we 
were  told  that  we  could  not  talk  about 
the  committee  budgets  individually  be- 
cause it  would  waste  the  time  of  the 
House,  and  yet  the  time  of  the  House 
is  going  to  be  well  taken  up  next  week 
with  plenty  of  pro  forma  sessions  and 
no  business.  I  am  delighted  that  we 
saved  so  much  wasted  time. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee will  certainly  be  involved  in  re- 
sponding to  the  President's  program 
and  wUl  be  deliberating  on  each  and 
every  one  of  thoae  budgetary  recom- 
mendations that  have  been  made,  so 
certainly  the  work  of  the  House  will 
be  taken  up  in  committee  business. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one 
further  question  of  the  gentleman. 

The  times  we  do  come  in  for  pro 
forma  sessions  will  be  the  regtilarly 
scheduled  times;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Yes,  they  will. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MARCH  30.  1981 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  stand  ad- 
journed until  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OP 
STUDENTS  AFFECTED  BY  STU- 
DENT AID  CUTS 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  moved  now  to  stop 
the  implementation  of  all  Pell  grants 
in  this  country,  and  as  of  last  week  the 
program,  which  affects  well  over  1V4 
mlUlon  students  for  next  fall's  term, 
has  been  brought  to  a  total  halt.  They 
are  doing  this  because  they  are  pres- 
suring or  trying  to  pressure  the  Con- 
gress to  change  regulations  that  would 
eliminate  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
students  from  Pell  grants.  Hopefully, 
we  are  going  to  resist  this,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Today  I  am  putting  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Swarthmore  College,  locat- 
ed in  Congressman  EIdgar's  district;  a 
letter  from  the  University  of  Minneso- 
ta Technical  College,  located  in  Con- 
gressman Hagedorn's  district;  and  a 
letter  from  Columbia  University,  locat- 
ed in  Congressman  Weiss'  district,  all 
urging  the  Congress  to  resist  these  at- 
tempts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letters  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Swarthmore  College. 
Swarthmore,  Pa.,  March  20.  1981. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Peyser, 

House   of  Repreaentatix>es,    Cannon   Haute 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Petser:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  March  4  regarding  the 
proposed  budget  cuts  in  student  financial 
assistance.  As  you  can  see  by  the  enclosed 
letter  which  was  sent  to  two  local  newspa- 
pers, I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  you 
on  this  matter.  My  colleagues  at  Bryn  Mawr 
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and  Haverford  and  I  will  continue  to  fight 
the  proposed  cuts,  and  we  thoroughly  sup- 
port your  efforts  and  those  of  your  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 
Sincerely, 

Theodore  Friend, 

President 

Swarthmore  College, 
Swarthmore,  Pa.,  March  6,  1981 
Editor, 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

To  the  Editor:  As  presidents  of  the  three 
colleges  signed  below,  we  are  concerned  to 
play  our  part  in  responding  to  federal  initia- 
tives that  seek  to  reduce  inflation  and  in- 
crease productivity  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  economy. 

For  several  years  our  institutions  have 
striven  to  maintain  or  to  achieve  balanced 
budgets  in  an  inflationary  economy.  These 
successful  efforts  have  required,  among 
many  other  adjustments,  large  reductions  in 
energy  consumption,  observance  of  federal 
controls  and  regulations,  and  reductions  in 
faculty  and  staff.  We  beUeve  we  speak  for 
institutions  that  have  acted  responsibly 
within  their  own  missions  and  within  the  re- 
quirements of  national  policies. 

Against  the  background  of  these  efforts, 
we  feel  moved  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
drastic  reductions  in  funding  of  federal 
grants  and  loans  for  student  financial  assist- 
ance. Some  higher  education  assistance  pro- 
grams may  require  pruning.  The  budget  re- 
ductions now  proposed,  however,  appear  to 
us  to  cut  too  deeply  and  too  indiscriminate- 
ly. Estimates  of  the  number  of  students 
that  would  be  forced  to  drop  out  of  college 
range  as  high  as  500,000  to  750.000.  In 
speaking  for  these  students,  we  believe  we 
are  speaking  not  for  a  "special  interest,"  but 
for  lower  and  middle  income  American  fami- 
lies, and  for  our  nation's  investment  in  lead- 
ership talent  for  the  future. 

Severe  cuts  in  the  budgets  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  and  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  would  also  adversely 
affect  colleges  and  universities.  Many  of 
them  like  ourselves  rely  on  opportunities 
for  teaching  faculty  with  strong  research 
orientation  to  fund  their  research  leaves 
from  government  sources. 

The  combined  impact  of  the  prospective 
cuts  on  student  financial  assistance,  faculty 
research  projects,  and  programs  open  to  the 
public  gives  us,  with  the  rest  of  the  higher 
education  community,  serious  concern.  We 
continue  to  respect  the  need  for  controlling 
the  national  economy,  and  we  continue  will- 
ing to  play  our  role  in  that  effort.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  moved  to  ask  whether  na- 
tional priorities  are  in  just  and  proportion- 
ate focus.  Our  obligation  as  presidents  of  in- 
stitutions conunltted  to  exceUence  in  higher 
education  forces  us  to  put  this  question:  are 
greatly  reduced  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  expenses  in  the  long  run  going  to 
make  us  a  stronger  or  a  weaker  nation? 
Theodore  Friend, 
President.  Swarthmore  College. 

Mary  P.  McPherson. 
President,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Robert  B.  Stevens. 
President,  Haverford  College. 

University  of  Minnesota. 
Waseca.  Minn.,  March  12,  1981. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Peyser, 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Peyser:  In  response  to 
your   letter   of   February   20,    1981.   we   do 
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share  the  concerns  you  have  relative  to  the 
discussion  on  modifying  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  and  the  Basic  Op- 
portunity Grant  Program. 

The  Middle  Income  Assistance  Act  passed 
a  couple  of  years  ago  has  allowed  more  of 
the  families  who  attend  our  college  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program.  As  a  result,  the  students  taking 
advantage  of  financial  aid  programs  in- 
creased from  approximately  50%  of  our  stu- 
dent body  to  75%  the  past  two  years. 

Concerning  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program,  it  appears  that  because  of  the 
number  of  students  on  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  at  the  University  of 
Minnesou,  Waseca,  any  modification  could 
create  for  some  financial  difficulties  which 
may  make  it  Impossible  for  them  to  contin- 
ue their  college  education.  If  it  appears 
there  are  some  misuses  of  this  program  by 
wealthy  families,  possibly  some  upper 
income  levels,  could  still  be  set.  We  need  to 
be  aware,  however,  that  upper  middle 
income  families  qualify  for  virtually  no  fi- 
nancial aid  programs  other  than  the  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  Program.  Therefore, 
the  upper  income  limits  should  be  set  rather 
high  so  as  to  not  further  disadvantage  this 
group. 

Concerning  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grant 
Program,  these  funds  are  earmarked  for  the 
truly  needy  students.  C^jts  in  this  program 
could  result  in  under-funding  the  needs  of 
these  students  who  have  the  least  chance  of 
any  in  gaining  support  from  their  parents. 
This  would  result  in  students  having  to  drop 
out  from  school  or  at  the  very  least  force 
the  college  to  fund  this  need  differential 
from  other  campus  based  programs  which 
in  most  cases  are  not  sufficient  to  make  up 
the  differences  that  are  likely  to  result  in 
the  reduction  of  this  program. 

I  trust  this  information  shares  our  feel- 
ings with  you.  Thank  you  for  an  opportuni- 
ty to  respond  to  this  very  important  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  C.  Frederick. 

Provost 

Columbia  University. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  12,  1981. 

Hon.  Peter  Peyser, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Petek:  I  write  to  re-emphasize  our 
strong  interest  in  the  student  aid  programs 
that  are  so  important  to  Columbia  and  to 
other  universities  and  colleges.  When  others 
are  proposing  major  cuts  in  student  loan 
and  grant  programs,  it  is  good  to  know  that 
we  have  friends  like  you  in  Washington  who 
understand  our  neetls.  and  the  needs  of  our 
students  and  their  families. 

In  our  brief  meeting  last  Monday,  you  in- 
dicated that  you  are  proceeding  with  plans 
to  resist  excessive  cuts,  as  outlined  in  your 
February  27  letter  to  Columbia.  We  want 
very  much  to  support  the  efforts  of  our 
elected  officials  who  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  student  financial  aid. 

Columbia  President  Michael  Sovem 
shares  this  view,  as  confirmed  by  your  tele- 
phone conversation  with  him.  He  would 
gladly  consider  his  personal  participation  in 
advocating  these  programs,  if  that  would  be 
a  meaningful  contribution.  He  has  already 
written  Postsecondary  Education  Chairman 
Paul  Simon  and  others  to  stress  this  need.  A 
copy  of  this  letter  is  enclosed  for  your  infor- 
mation. 

At  Columbia,  we  plan  to  increase  our  ac- 
tivity and-  effectiveness  in  governmental  re- 
lations. Our  students,  faculty,  families  and 
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friends  have  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions as  individuals  to  public  affairs,  but 
have  rarely  participated  In  a  coordinated 
way  on  issues  which  affect  the  institution. 
Of  course,  they  will  each  form  their  own 
views  on  public  issues.  It  is  appropriate  that 
they  decided  for  themaelves  how  they 
should  present  their  viewpoint  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. However,  we  beUeve  that  the  Uni- 
versity has  a  role  in  informing  them  of  the 
impact  on  Columbia  of  proposed  changes  in 
Federal  policy.  Many  here  have  already  In- 
dicated their  desire  to  become  more  active 
to  help  support  these  student  aid  programs. 
As  you  know,  I  have  come  here  to  establish 
a  new  Office  of  Government  Relations  and 
Community  Affairs  in  order  to  give  sharper 
focus  to  this  important  function. 

We  would  like  to  help.  Please  let  me  know 
what  you  suggest  for  the  next  steps. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Gregory  Pdeco, 
Vice  President  for  Government 

Relatiotu  and  Community  Affairt. 

Columbia  Uniyersity. 
New  York,  N.Y..  March  6.  1981 
Hon.  Paul  Simon, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary 
Education,    House   of  Representativet, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Simon;  I  write  to  ex- 
press the  deep  concern  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity over  proposals  for  major  reductions  In 
federal  student  aid  programs.  We  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  and  the  Pell  Grant 
Program. 

Our  students  use  these  programs  to  help 
themselves  and  their  families  pay  their  edu- 
cational expenses.  I  note  with  pride  that  we 
admit  qualified  students  to  Columbia  with- 
out consideration  of  their  ability  to  pay. 
Last  year  institutional  funds  from  general 
university  Income  provided  over  $8  million 
to  our  undergraduate  students  with  finan- 
cial aid  need.  We  shall  spend  still  more  of 
our  own  money  next  year.  But  we  cannot  do 
the  job  alone.  Our  ability  to  maintain  our 
present  admissions  and  financial  aid  policies 
is  gravely  threatened  by  suggested  cuts  in 
federal  programs. 

Columbia  students  borrowed  over  $37  mO- 
llon  last  year,  shouldering  obligations  that 
they  and  their  families  will  have  to  repay. 
The  money  they  borrowed  under  the  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  Program  was  private 
capital:  the  federal  government  provided 
only  an  interest  sutisidy.  A  major  portion  of 
the  increased  cost  of  that  subsidy  is  attrib- 
utable to  high  interest  rates  and  would  fall 
dramatically  if  interest  rates  were  reduced. 
If  proposed  changes  drive  voluntary  lenders 
out  of  this  program,  where  could  our  stu- 
dents locate  other  sources  for  the  $37  mil- 
lion they  provide? 

The  PeU  Grant  Program  represented  a 
new  era  In  student  aid.  It  is  entirely  need- 
based.  Recognizing  the  cost  differences  at 
institutions,  it  still  covers  only  a  portion  of 
these  costs.  The  Pell  Grant  is  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  helping  students  Invest  In  them- 
selves. To  reduce  the  grant  award  size  by 
one-third  or  more  would  reverse  a  decade  of 
wise  investment  in  human  resources  and  ef- 
fectively repeal  the  federal  policy  of  equal 
access  to  education. 

While  my  responsibilities  are  principally 
focused  on  my  own  institution,  my  concerns 
have  a  broader  range.  I  urge  you  to  consider 
fully  the  implications  of  reducing  these  pro- 
grams. The  impact  on  our  young  people,  on 
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their  families,  on  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  and.  ultimately,  on  our  nation 
should  be  carefully  assessed. 

Columbia  Is  ready  and  able  to  work  with 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration  in 
seeking  alternative  ways  to  operate  these 
programs.  However,  we  believe  the  current 
proposals  for  change  would  seriously 
damage  higher  education  and  must  be  im- 
proved. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  Impor- 
tant Issue  and  hope  to  work  with  you  to  es- 
tablish more  effective  federal  programs  of 
student  financial  aid. 
Sincerely, 

MiCRAKL  I.  Sovnuf . 


CALIFORNIA  FAVORS  SAME- 
TIME/SUNDAY  VOTING 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
August,  several  months  before  the 
1980  election,  I  introduced  legislation 
changing  election  day  to  Sunday  and 
requiring  same-time  voting  across  the 
United  States.  My  legislation  was  In- 
spired by  two  major  documented  facts. 
First,  U.S.  voter  turnout  has  declined 
in  every  Presidential  election  since 
1960.  Second,  the  voter  turnout  rate  in 
Western  European  democracies  where 
elections  are  held  on  Sundays  averages 
nearly  90  percent. 

Although  imintended,  mine  turned 
out  to  be  a  legislative  prophecy.  The 
official  1980  voter  turnout  was  the 
lowest  for  a  Presidential  election  in  32 
years,  a  dismal  53.95  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, 1980  voter  turnout  declined  from 
1976  in  every  Pacific  time  zone  State, 
where  polls  were  still  open  when  a 
Reagan  victory  was  projected. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  session,  I 
reintroduced  my  same-time/Sunday 
voting  initiative.  The  bill.  H.R.  84,  is 
presently  cosponsored  by  29  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Survey  results  published  in  yester- 
day's Los  Angeles  Times  provided  im- 
portant testimony  to  the  widespread 
acceptance  of  this  proposal.  Out  of 
some  1. 000  California  residents  sur- 
veyed—including 883  registered  vot- 
ers—an overwhelming  margin  of  60  to 
36  percent  said  they  favored  same- 
time/Sunday  voting.  I  am  inserting  a 
copy  of  the  article; 

[Prom  the  Loe  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  25. 
19811 

TV  Prxdictions  of  Prbsidkhtiai.  Races 
Opposed 

Sah  Prajicisco.— Three-fourths  of  Califor- 
nia residents  think  that  television  networks 
should  be  prevented  from  predicting  the 
outcome  of  presidential  elections  untU  the 
polls  have  closed  in  California,  according  to 
a  California  Poll  released  Tuesday. 

By  a  margin  of  60%  to  36%.  Califomians 
said  they  would  favor  changing  national 
elections  by  holding  them  on  Sundays  and 
having  the  poUs  close  at  the  same  time 
across  the  country. 

In  last  November's  presidential  election, 
television   networks   began    predicting   the 


outcome  as  early  as  5:15  p.m.  PST,  and 
President  Carter  conceded  defeat  while 
voters  on  the  West  Coast  were  still  casting 
ballots. 

The  California  Poll,  conducted  in  January 
by  the  Field  Institute,  was  based  on  tele- 
phone surveys  of  1,061  California  residents, 
of  whom  883  were  registered  voters. 


WITHHOLDING  STUDENT  AID 
FUNDS 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  tuid  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  bring  again  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  serious 
threat  to  Federal  student  assistance 
caused  by  the  Reagan  administration's 
refusal  to  process  Pell  grsuit  applica- 
tions for  the  coming  academic  year. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  Pell  grant  program  In  providing 
basic  grant  assistance  to  college  stu- 
dents from  low-  and  middle-income 
families.  The  processing  of  Pell  grant 
applications  by  the  Department  of 
Education  is  not  only  essential  if  these 
basic  grant  awards  are  to  continue,  but 
colleges  and  universities  across  the 
coimtry  will  be  unable  to  calculate 
their  own  financial  aid  awards  untU 
Pell  grant  determinations  are  com- 
plete. 

I  should  stress  that  the  issue  at 
hand  now  is  not  the  level  of  fimding 
for  the  PeU  grant  program.  Regardless 
of  what  level  of  funding  the  Congress 
approves  for  student  aid  grants,  the 
law  provides  a  method  for  reducing 
grant  awards  in  the  event  of  less  than 
full  funding  of  the  Pell  grant  program. 
Yet  without  any  clear  statutory  au- 
thority, the  administration  has  halted 
processing  of  student  aid  applications 
and  is  pursuing  alternative  regulations 
for  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  only  view  the  ad- 
ministration's actions  in  falling  to  con- 
sider Pell  grant  applications  in  a 
timely  fashion  as  irresponsible  and 
grossly  insensitive  to  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents and  their  families.  The  adminis- 
tration has  ignored  the  law  in  carrying 
out  its  administrative  responsibilities, 
and  is  now  approaching  a  point  at 
which  It  may  in  effect  "freeze"  stu- 
dent aid  funds  which  have  been  law- 
fuUy  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

Our  memories  must  not  be  so  short 
that  we  forget  the  lessons  of  a  decade 
ago  which  led  to  prohibitions  against 
the  impoundment  of  appropriated 
funds  by  the  President.  The  adminis- 
tration certainly  should  pursue  its 
budget  proposals  through  the  estab- 
lished budget  and  appropriations  proc- 
esses; it  must  not  anticipate  or  reverse 
congressional  action  by  unilaterally 
bringing  the  student  aid  program  to  a 
halt. 

I  warn  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  the  administration  is  on  the  verge 
of  a  serious  breach  of  the  legislative 


process  which  will  have  a  dramatic 
impact  on  students.  If  the  processing 
of  PeU  grant  applications  does  not 
resume  in  the  very  near  future,  the 
complex  student  assistance  structure 
at  our  colleges  and  universities  will 
begin  to  disintegrate  and  students  will 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  they 
will  receive  sufficient  financial  aid  to 
allow  them  to  attend  college. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  carmot  believe  that 
the  administration  wishes  to  encour- 
age a  confrontation  with  the  Congress 
on  this  issue  at  a  time  when  it  is  at- 
tempting to  work  in  a  bipartisan  fash- 
ion to  shape  an  effective  response  to 
our  present  economic  problems.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  voice  their  concerns  regard- 
ing this  serious  threat  to  the  student 
aid  program,  and  to  join  me  in  re- 
questing the  administration  to  resume 
processing  of  Pell  grant  applications  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 


ARMS  ESCALATION 
UNNECESSARY  AND  UNWISE 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Conunittee.  I  recently 
joined  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  Haig.  expressing  our  seri- 
ous concerns  regarding  the  possible 
sale  of  sophisticated  offensive  equip- 
ment to  Saudi  Arabia  for  its  F-15  jet 
fighter  planes. 

I  fuUy  recognize  that  the  United 
States  has  a  very  real  and  legitimate 
interest  in  the  security  and  stability  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  particularly  in  the  role 
the  Saudis  can  play  as  a  moderating 
influence  on  other  nations  of  the 
region.  But  I  must  express  my  concern 
over  what  I  consider  the  strong  possi- 
bility that  this  sale  will  further  stimu- 
late the  interest  of  other  Middle  East- 
em  nations  in  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional arms. 

There  is  no  current  external  threat 
to  Saudi  security  which  requires  this 
enhanced  offensive  F-15  capability.  At 
an  earlier  time  credence  might  have 
been  given  to  the  argument  that  Saudi 
Arabia  needed  a  stronger  defensive  ca- 
pability against  a  possible  Iraqi  attack. 
But  rapprochement  between  Iraq  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  coupled  with  the 
present  Iraqi-Iran  conflict,  make  it 
less  likely  that  Iraq  would  or  could 
launch  a  military  undertaking  against 
the  Saudis. 

The  potential  use  of  the  Saudi  P- 
15's  in  another  Arab-Israeli  war  sub- 
stantially magnifies  Israeli  security 
problems.  Air  superiority  is  essential 
to  the  defense  of  Israel,  and  if  this 
sale  is  made  Israel  will  have  to  stretch 
thin  the  capability  of  its  already  out- 
numbered air  force,  and  divert  some  of 
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its  aircraft  from  other  essential  mis- 
sions in  order  to  defend  against  possi- 
ble Saudi  air  attacks.  Enhanced  Saudi 
weaponry  may  diminish,  rather  than 
bolster,  Saudi  security.  Saudi  F-15's 
could  well  become  a  preemptive  attack 
target  at  the  outbreak  of  any  hostil- 
ities, making  It  altogether  too  likely 
that  Saudi  Arabia  would  be  drawn  into 
any  conflict. 

Israeli  perceptions  of  the  F-15  add- 
ons are  emphatically  negative.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  participated  In  military 
hostilities  against  Israel  in  past  con- 
flicts, and  remains  a  declared  adver- 
sary. The  Saudis  have  also  financed 
Egyptian.  Syrian,  and  Jordanian  mili- 
tary efforts  against  Israel.  Saudi  fi- 
nancial and  political  support  for  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  Is- 
rael's avowed  enemy,  is  well  known. 
While  intelligence  experts  generally 
agree  that  Israel's  present  military  ca- 
pability is  adequate  to  withstand  any 
combination  of  Arab  forces  which 
might  attack.  Israel  herself  perceives  a 
need  for  an  increased  military  capabil- 
ity to  compensate  for  the  F-15  en- 
hancement. The  administration  tenta- 
tively plans  to  offer  to  Israel  an  addi- 
tional $600  million  in  military  credits 
in  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  for  the 
purchase  of  aircraft  and  air  defense 
equipment. 

And  thus  the  arms  sales  upward 
spiral  continues.  The  sale  of  this  en- 
hanced equipment  will  imdoubtedly 
whet  further  the  appetites  of  other 
countries  In  the  Middle  East  for  addi- 
tional arms  sales.  Egypt  has  already 
asked  for  major  increases  in  U.S.  mili- 
tary credits  in  light  of  the  threat  It 
faces  from  Libya,  which  has  a  huge 
Soviet-supplied  arsenal  and  a  highly 
irrational,  aggressive  foreign  policy. 
Iiaq,  whose  military  capability  has 
been  depleted  by  its  war  with  Iran, 
could  see  the  F-15  add-on  as  an  addi- 
tional threat,  and  might  seek  addition- 
al Soviet  arms  at  a  time  when  their  re- 
lations with  the  Saudis  are  at  a  rela- 
tively low  ebb.  Finally,  all  countries  in 
the  Middle  East  with  whom  we  have 
friendly  relations  may  review  the  F-15 
add-on  as  a  reward  to  Saudi  Arabia  for 
close  relations  with  the  United  States, 
and  may  seek  similar  expressions  of 
U.S.  support.  It  Is  important  in  this 
connection  to  remember  that  most 
Mideast  countries  view  their  arms 
supply  relationship  with  the  United 
States  as  the  sole  test  of  U.S.  reliabil- 
ity, and  consequently  as  a  political 
commitment. 

I  must  admit  that  both  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabia  see  a  real 
threat  to  the  region  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  potential  of  which  the  Israe- 
lis are  weU  aware.  The  F-15  add-on's 
could  bring  some  positive  benefits  to 
all  nations  of  the  area,  if  Saudi  Arabia 
were  to  act  as  the  pace-setter  for  the 
entire  Middle  East,  instrumental  in 
the  development  of  a  regional  frame- 
work of  defense  cooperation  directed 
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toward  deterring  Soviet  power,  and  an 
end  to  the  differences  that  divide.  Ev- 
eryone could  support  an  objective 
which  saw  the  moderate  Arab  States 
and  Israel  galvanized  together  against 
a  common  external  foe,  rather  than 
against  each  other. 


THE  GREAT  ORANGE  SQUEEZE 
OF  1981 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  federally  sanctioned 
policy  which,  in  a  single  act,  squanders 
precious  water  resources,  destroys  nu- 
tritious food,  and  drives  up  food  prices 
to  consumers. 

The  law  in  question  is  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  under  whose  auspices  farmers  in 
California  and  Arizona  will  destroy  as 
much  as  500.000  tons  of  navel  oranges 
this  year.  Nearly  half  of  the  bumper 
crop  will  be  kept  out  of  the  supermar- 
kets by  the  action  of  a  board  appoint- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  and 
thoroughly  dominated  by  the  same 
growers  who  will  profit  by  this  bureau- 
cratlcally  imposed  orange  squeeze. 
Meanwhile,  as  consumers  are  well 
aware,  navel  oranges  are  selling  at  12 
percent  above  last  year's  price. 

Under  slightly  different  circum- 
stances, such  practices  would  be  called 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  not 
price  stabilization.  The  marketing 
order  system  Is  an  anachronism  which 
should  be  significantly  changed  or  re- 
pealed outright. 

We  know  that  every  study  of  the 
system  proves  that  It  results  in  higher 
prices  for  consumers  and  higher  prof- 
its for  growers.  And  who  makes  the  de- 
cisions? A  board  composed  of  10  grow- 
ers and  a  single  consumer  representa- 
tive. Half  of  the  growers'  seats  are 
dominated  by  a  single  cooperative 
which  controls  50  percent  of  the 
market. 

And  there  Is  another  taxpayer  subsi- 
dy in  this  outrageous  practice.  Many 
of  these  oranges  were  grown  with  fed- 
erally developed,  taxpayer  subsidized 
irrigation  water.  Many  of  these  grow- 
ers are  also  clamoring  for  this  Con- 
gress, and  the  California  Legislature, 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  build 
still  more  water  projects  to  deliver 
subsidized  water  to  the  orchards  and 
fields. 

And  meanwhile,  acres  of  oranges— 
which  Department  of  Agriculture  mar- 
keting experts  admit  taste  Just  the 
same  as  aU  others— lay  rotting  in  the 
sim. 

There  is  a  special  tragedy  in  this 
story,  because  It  Is  not  just  money  but 
food  which  is  being  wasted.  These  or- 
anges could  be  provided  to  poor  people 


In  this  country,  to  children  whose 
school  limches  are  going  to  be  reduced 
by  this  administration,  to  pregnant 
women  and  high  risk  infants  whose 
WIC  program  Is  targeted  for  reduction 
byOMB. 

Some  of  this  fruit  could  be  sent 
abroad  in  the  Public  Law  480  program. 
It  would  not  jeopardize  the  domestic 
market  to  give  these  oranges  to  a 
country  which  lacks  fresh  fruit.  It  Is, 
In  fact,  ironic  that  -we  cannot  sell 
larger  amoimts  to  Japan,  which  re- 
fuses to  limit  its  sales  of  cars  to  this 
coimtry.  because  the  Japanese  have 
established  rigid  import  quotas  to 
keep  U.S.  oranges  out. 

I  am  shocked  by  the  callousness  of 
the  USDA  official  In  San  Francisco 
who  dismissed  the  notion  of  giving 
these  oranges  to  the  needy  instead  of 
sanctioning  their  destruction.  "Or- 
anges are  not  an  essential  food,"  he 
said.  "People  don't  need  oranges.  They 
can  take  vitamins." 

Perhaps  that  official  would  like  to 
explain  to  consumers  why  the  Govern- 
ment spends  mllions  of  tax  dollars  in 
water  subsidies  and  other  farm  bene- 
fits to  underwrite  an  unnecessary 
food.  Maybe  he  should  tell  poor 
people  where  they  should  go  to  get 
the  free  vitamins.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  so  Insensitive  a  person  is 
even  remotely  associated  with  this 
country's  food  program. 

I  want  to  mention  in  particular  that 
when  one  of  the  large  growers  in  the 
Central  Valley.  Carl  PescosoUdo,  tried 
to  give  away  a  portion  of  the  crop  so 
that  poor  people  in  the  bay  area  could 
have  fresh  fruit,  he  was  charged  with 
violating  the  marketing  order  and  now 
faces  a  stiff  fine. 

I  will  soon  introduce  legislation  to 
correct  these  abuses.  I  believe  that, 
should  the  marketing  order  program 
remain  in  existence,  the  boards  should 
be  equally  divided  among  producers 
and  constimers.  This  Congress  should 
not  grant  policymaking  responsibil- 
ities to  special  Interest  groups  with 
proprietaiT  interests  in  the  program 
they  are  charged  with  administering. 

My  bill  will  also  require  a  public 
hearing  If  20  percent  of  the  board 
members  favor  giving  the  public  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  a  proposed 
order.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
voices  of  5  or  10  growers  should  be 
heard,  but  not  the  voices  of  millions  of 
consumers  who  are  now  powerless  to 
affect  the  orders. 

I  also  propose  that  approval  of  50 
percent  of  the  producers  be  required, 
not  approval  of  those  controlling  50 
percent  of  the  market.  As  I  mentioned, 
such  a  provision  gives  a  single  produc- 
er, Sunklst,  virtually  a  controlling 
hand  in  the  marketing  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  world  In  which 
thousands  of  people  die  of  starvation 
and  vitamin  deficiencies  every  day.  It 
Is    unconscionable    and    unthinkable 
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that  this  Oovemment  would  sanction 
the  willful  destruction  of  foodstuffs 
for  any  reason.  And  certainly  not  to 
assure  bigger  profits  to  a  small 
number  of  people. 

I  have  asked  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  investigate  several  as- 
pects of  this  current  marketing  order 
respecting  navel  oranges,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  take  note  of 
this  situation  and  act  quicldy  on  my 
legislation  to  halt  the  immoral  waste 
of  food  and  the  unjustifiable  squan- 
dering of  subsidized  water  in  this  pro- 
gram. I 


UM 


WHATEVER  IS  NEEDED  TO  GET 
THE  NATION  ON  A  BALANCED 
BUDGET  AND  REDUCE  INFLA- 
TION WILL  BE  BEST  FOR  THE 
FUTURE  OF  COLLEGES  AND 
FUTURE  STUDENTS 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

B4r.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  from  New  York  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  has  seen  fit  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Rkcoro  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  of  mine  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict that  complains  that  his  educa- 
tional institution  will  no  longer  be  fi- 
nanciaUy  solvent  in  the  event  we  with- 
draw Federal  support. 

I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  give  the 
country  the  Impression  that  all  people 
in  the  Sixth  District  of  North  Carolina 
are  unwilling  and  unable  to  bite  the 
bullet  and  withdraw  their  dependence 
on  these  outside  fimds.  Many  of  our 
educational  institutions  are  manned 
by  courageous  people  willing  to  accept 
their  share  of  the  sacrifice. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the 
Rxcoro  of  this  body  today  a  letter 
from  one  of  those  people,  an  assistant 
director  of  financial  aid  In  a  small  In- 
dependent college.  Those  who  su^ 
truly  siiffering,  those  colleges  that  are 
small,  are  probably  in  much  worse 
shape  than  those  supported  by  State 
and  Federal  funds,  but  this  young  lady 
had  the  courage  to  write  and  say,  "We 
will  do  our  share,"  and  I  want  her  to 
be  recognized. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

March  17.  1981. 

Hon.  EUCKNK  JOKMSTOIf . 

House   of  Representatives.    CanTion   House 
Office  Building.  WashingtOTi,  D.C. 

DKAS    CONGRXSSMAll    JOHHSTOIT    I    SUppOIt 

the  OM.B.  Proposals. 

As  Anistant  Director  of  Financial  Aid  at  a 
private  college.  I  am  well  aware  of  what  ef- 
fects these  cutbacks  will  have  on  my  Institu- 
tion and  other  private  colleges  as  well. 

However,  I  am  not  and  will  not  be  in 
agreement  with  the  current  laws  governing 
student  financial  assistance. 

I  fully  support  the  O.M.B.  Proposals  as  set 
forth  by  the  Reagan  Administration.  I  be- 
lieve that  whatever  is  needed  to  get  our 
nation  on  a  balanced  budget  and  reduce  in- 


flation will  be  best  for  our  future  students 
and  the  future  of  private  and  public  colleges 
alike. 

We  as  Americans,  students,  college  admin- 
istrators, etc.,  need  to  tap  our  creativity  and 
develop  new  and  different  avenues  for  ob- 
taining funds  from  the  private  sector.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  and  will  do  this.  We  all  have 
drunk  from  the  public  watering  trough  long 
enough  and  have  liecome  lazy  and  dull 
witted. 

The  proposed  cutbacks  are  a  rude  awaken- 
ing to  all  of  us.  I  do  not  doubt  that  private 
colleges  like  mine  will  suffer  Initially.  How- 
ever, I  am  optimistic  for  the  future  with  the 
proposed  changes. 

My  hope  Is  that  you,  and  our  legislators, 
will  continue  to  support  the  O.M.B.  Propos- 
als embraced  by  the  Reagan  Administration 
and  not  lose  heart  to  the  whims  of  special 
Interest  groups.  Change  Is  Imperative,  and 
the  rapidity  of  change  Is  even  more  crucial 
for  success.  I  urge  you  to  hold  steady  to  the 
task. 

Again,  I  lend  my  full  support  to  the  new 
O.M.B.  Proposals  governing  student  finan- 
cial assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Susan  S.  KooifCK, 
Assistant  Director,  Financial  Aid. 


THREE  MILE  ISLAND 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

GBfKRAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemam  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  acci- 
dent at  the  Three  Mile  Island  nuclear 
powerplant  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  2 
years  ago  demonstrated  very  dramati- 
cally the  very  dangerous  potential  of 
nuclear  power  generation. 

Since  that,  as  myths  about  the 
safety  of  nuclear  power  have  tumbled. 
Increased  public  scrutiny  has  changed 
the  course  of  debate  over  our  national 
energy  policy.  To  this  day  we  still  do 
not  know  the  fuU  extent  of  the 
damage  done  to  the  reactor  or  the 
impact  of  environmental  and  public 
health  hazards  posed  by  the  accident 
which  began  on  March  28.  1979. 
Cleanup  at  Three  Mile  Island  has  Just 
begun,  and  it  will  take  another  7  or  8 
years  to  complete,  at  a  cost  estimated 
as  high  as  $1.3  billion. 

n  1445 

I  have  asked  for  this  special  order 
today  to  discuss  the  importance  of  de- 
velopments of  the  past  2  years  which 
grew  out  of  the  Three  Mile  Island  ac- 
cident, the  future  of  nuclear  power 
and  to  the  Nation's  energy  future  as  a 
whole.  No  longer  should  anyone  ques- 
tion the  fallabillty  of  nuclear  power. 


We  are  now  faced  with  a  very  serious 
need  to  review  and  reconsider  the  role 
of  nuclear  power  in  our  society.  We  in 
Congress  must  utlimately  be  responsi- 
ble for  national  energy  policy  and  to 
conduct  a  thorough  and  open  discus- 
sion of  nuclear  power  is  our  obligation. 

I  believe  that  we  must  bring  about  a 
fundamental  shift  in  our  attitude.  Nu- 
clear power  is  not  safe,  it  is  not  eco- 
nomical, and  it  is  not  our  only  alterna- 
tive. 

In  the  past  2  years,  nine  major  stud- 
ies have  been  completed  on  various  as- 
pects of  the  Three  Mile  Island  acci- 
dent. 

All  of  these  studies  identified  signifi- 
cant inadequacies  in  regulation  and 
operation  of  commercial  nuclear  facili- 
ties. Most  focused  on  the  lack  of  pre- 
paredness of  both  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  and  Metropolitan 
Edison,  the  operating  utility,  to  re- 
spond to  the  crisis.  The  studies  also 
identified  major  gaps  in  the  Commis- 
sion's management  of  its  regulatory 
responsibilities,  as  well  as  the  previ- 
ously underplayed  need  to  consider 
the  socioeconomic  impacts  of  nuclear 
plant  operation  In  future  energy  plan- 
ning. 

The  general  thrust  of  these  nine  in- 
vestigations, it  is  fair  to  say.  was  that 
nuclear  powerplants  were  not  and 
could  not  be  operated  safely  unless 
significant  improvements  were  made 
in  how  plants  are  regulated,  licensed, 
and  operated.  Most  of  these  improve- 
ments have  yet  to  be  made.  The  over- 
all safety  of  nuclear  power  operation, 
measured  in  terms  of  problems  Identi- 
fied as  a  result  of  the  Three  Mile 
Island  accident,  has  not  been  signifi- 
cantly increased.  Nor  does  our  current 
national  policy  of  nuclear  business  as 
usual  reflect  the  dangers  and  the  costs 
of  nuclear  power,  nor  does  It  adequate- 
ly respond  to  the  Nation's  need  for 
energy. 

I  believe  that  we  should  begin  imme- 
diately to  phase  out  operating  nuclear 
reactors.  Some  plantis.  such  as  the 
Indian  Point  Facility  outside  of  New 
York  City  and  the  Zion  reactors  near 
Chicago,  should  be  closed  immediate- 
ly. These  plants  create  massive  risks 
because  they  are  situated  dangerously 
close  to  densely  populated  areas.  In 
both  cases,  evacuation  in  the  event  of 
a  major  accident  would  be  virtually 
Impossible. 

As  long  as  nuclear  facilities  continue 
to  operate,  however,  it  is  vital  that  we 
strengthen  safety  regulations,  includ- 
ing plant  siting  standards  and  emer- 
gency response  requirements,  and  im- 
prove inspection  and  enforcement  ef- 
forts. 

The  Director  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission's  inspection  and  en- 
forcement program  recently  admitted 
to  a  House  subcommittee  that  his  pro- 
gram's efforts  were  indeed  insuffi- 
cient. 
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We  should  not  overlook  the  impor- 
tance of  the  so-called  hidden  costs  of 
nuclear  power,  such  as  plant  decon- 
tamination and  fuel  enrichment.  Be- 
cause the  Commission  has  allowed 
plants  to  operate  without  planning  for 
decommissioning,  and  I  should  remind 
all  of  us  that  nuclear  powerplants 
have  a  useful  life  of  only  between  30 
and  40  years  at  which  time  they  will 
have  become  each  and  every  one  of 
them  so  dangerous  that  they  must,  in 
fact,  be  decommissioned,  but  because 
the  Commission  has  allowed  plants  to 
operate  without  plaiming  for  decom- 
missioning, the  financial  burden  of 
mothballlng  an  aging  reactor  will 
either  be  borne  by  ratepayers  at  a 
high  rate  over  a  short  period  of  time 
during  the  reactor's  final  years  of  op- 
eration or  by  the  Nation's  taxpayers  in 
the  form  of  a  Federal  bailout  to  the 
nuclear  industry. 

Department  of  EInergy  operation  of 
fuel  enrichment  plants  for  conmiercial 
reactors  already  subsidizes  a  vital  step 
in  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  These  costs, 
too,  should  be  paid  for  by  the  nuclear 
industry.  The  artificial  supports  now 
enjoyed  by  the  industry  distort  our 
Nation's  economy  and  unfairly  pro- 
mote nuclear  power  over  safer,  less  ex- 
pensive energy  sources. 

It  is  quite  clear  now  that  nuclear 
power  is  not  at  all  the  fail-safe  tech- 
nology which  its  proponents  long  in- 
sisted it  to  be.  The  Three  Mile  acci- 
dent itself  and  the  ongoing  problems 
created  by  the  cleanup  are  proof  that 
unforseen,  unlikely,  and  possibly  even 
unmanageable  incidents  occur  with 
nuclear  power.  The  potential  for  a 
major  catastrophe  with  this  tjT?e  of 
technology  is  so  great  that  we  must 
take  a  skeptical  view  of  the  claims  of 
nuclear  experts  who  continue  to 
assure  us  that  nuclear  power  presents 
no  real  danger  to  public  health  and 
safety. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  needs  any  spe- 
cial reminder  from  me  to  anyone  to 
recall  the  days  of  March  28,  the  days 
following  March  28  of  1979  when  not 
Just  the  Members  of  Congress,  but  the 
entire  Nation  literally  was  hanging 
moment  by  moment  to  see  whether  a 
massive  crisis  demanding  the  evacua- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people,  perhaps  millions  of  people, 
would  be  necessitated.  Even  at  that 
time,  ironically,  when  we  were  only 
perhaps  an  hour  or  two  into  the  inci- 
dent. Members  in  this  body  took  the 
floor  to  assure  the  world  and  all  of  our 
fellow  citizens  that  no  real  danger  ex- 
isted. Of  course,  in  the  hours  and  days 
that  followed,  it  became  clear  that  we 
were  at  the  edge  of  a  very  serious  po- 
tential catastrophe. 

The  nuclear  energy  industry  has 
been  coddled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment since  the  nuclear  industry  began 
operating.  A  recent  Energy  Informa- 
tion Agency  study  revealed  that  the 
industry  had  received  some  $47  billion 


in  Federal  subsidies  over  the  past  25 
years.  The  industry  also  enjoys  protec- 
tion from  liability  for  its  accidents,  be- 
cause of  the  Price-Anderson  Act. 
which  limits  liability  in  the  event  of  a 
major  nuclear  accident  to  $560  million, 
although  Goverrunent  estimates  pre- 
dict the  cost  of  such  an  accident  to  be 
approximately  $14  billion. 

No  other  industry  in  the  Nation  is 
similarly  protected;  and  yet.  operation 
of  nuclear  plants  continues  to  lead  to 
rate  Increases  to  consumers  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  costs  of  nucle- 
ar power  will  continue  to  rise. 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  legislation  which 
would  eliminate  this  artificial  ceiling 
on  liability  provided  by  the  Price-An- 
derson Act.  My  legislation  would  make 
nuclear  utilities  fully  liable  for 
damage  which  might  occur  as  the 
result  of  a  nuclear  incident.  Rather 
than  shielding  the  industry  from  ac- 
countability, my  bill  would  force  utili- 
ties to  improve  safety  provisions  and 
to  act  much  more  responsibly.  The  ex- 
isting Price-Anderson  limit,  which  I 
might  add  Is  23  years  old  and  has  not 
even  been  increased  for  inflation,  en- 
courages slack  management  and  irre- 
sponsible operation  by  failing  to  make 
the  utility  responsible  for  its  own  mis- 
takes. 

We  are  likely  to  consider  legislation 
this  year,  this  session,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
garding the  cleanup  of  Three  Mile 
Island.  A  bill  has  already  been  Intro- 
duced which  would  establish  a  nuclear 
industrywide  Insurance  pool  to  meet 
cleanup  costs  at  aU  nuclear  plants, 
starting  with  Three  MUe  Island.  AU 
utilities  which  operate  nuclear  facili- 
ties would  be  required  to  pay  annual 
premiums  to  a  central  fund.  Participa- 
tion in  this  insurance  pool  would  be 
mandated  as  a  licensing  requirement 
under  this  legislation. 

The  bill,  as  currently  drafted,  would 
create  a  disincentive  for  nuclear  plant 
operators  to  manage  nuclear  facilities 
safely  by  protecting  utilities  from  the 
financial  consequences  of  a  major  acci- 
dent. Utilities  would  pass  on  to  rate- 
payers the  costs  of  premium  payments 
to  the  insurance  pool.  In  effect  estab- 
lishing a  retroactive  bailout  of  Metro- 
politan Edison,  operator  of  Three  Mile 
Island,  and  any  other  utility  which 
has  a  major  accident.  As  a  result,  con- 
simiers  of  utilities  which  operate  nu- 
clear plants  would  be  forced  to  bear 
the  financiSLl  burden  of  Three  Mile 
Island.  I  believe  that  the  i}ossibillty  of 
an  accident  should  be  made  part  of 
the  risk  investors  take  in  the  nuclear 
option,  the  same  as  In  any  other  busi- 
ness enterprise.  Shielding  the  nuclear 
industry  from  liability  unfairly  pro- 
motes and  subsidizes  one  energy 
option  at  the  expense  of  all  other 
energy  sources,  and  distorts  the  true 
costs  of  nuclear  power. 

The  President's  propasals  to  cripple 
or  severely  limit  Department  of 
Energy  programs  in  all  areas  but  nu- 


clear, and.  indeed,  he  has  proposed  a 
very  substantial  increase  in  subsidiza- 
tion and  fimding  for  nuclear  energy, 
might  lead  Americans  to  believe  that 
nuclear  power,  nuclear  fission,  is  the 
only  route  to  energy  security  and 
independence.  In  fact,  nuclear  fission 
falls  behind  virtually  all  other  alterna- 
tives as  a  way  of  serving  the  needs  of 
Americans.  Solar  energy  and  coal  are 
both  more  plentiful.  Conservation  and 
more  efficient  energy  use  are  more  ef- 
fective methods  of  meeting  short-term 
electricity  demands.  Biomass  produc- 
tion and  wind-generated  electricity 
create  none  of  the  extraordinary  dan- 
gers associated  with  nuclear  power. 
None  of  the  nonnuclear  alternatives 
force  the  Nation  into  the  hazardous 
situation  of  having  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  nuclear  waste  problem.  And  al- 
though some  of  our  most  qualified  sci- 
entists have  been  working  on  this 
problem  for  nearly  30  years,  no  solu- 
tion is  available  to  us  today.  Neither 
do  alternative  energy  sources  create 
the  frightening  potential  for  world- 
wide nuclear  weapons  proliferation  or 
encourage  nuclear  warfare. 

We  are  really  discussing  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  for  very  large  segments 
of  our  population,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Indeed  we  may  be  dealing  with  the 
question  of  life  and  death  for  civiliza- 
tion itself.  I  believe  that  nuclear  power 
has  proved  itself  to  be  an  unacceptable 
gamble.  While  it  costs  taxpayers  and 
consumers  alike  In  escalating  rates 
and  provides  less  than  4  percent  of  our 
national  energy  requirements,  it  poses 
peacetime  hazards  on  a  scale  never 
before  faced  by  human  beings.  For 
both  the  long-  and  short-term  good  of 
the  Nation,  we  should  be  moving  away 
from  nuclear  power  as  quickly  as  we 
can  and  toward  other  more  benign  and 
more  effective  sources  of  energy. 
•  Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
after  the  accident  at  Three  Mile 
Island  we  still  find  ourselves  asking 
many  of  the  questions  posed  in  the 
first  few  days  after  the  accident.  One 
of  these  questions  is:  who  pays  for  the 
accident? 

As  we  have  learned,  there  are  many 
payments  which  need  to  be  made.  Last 
summer  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Util- 
ity Commission  (PaPUC)  decided  that 
the  ratepayers  will  pay  for  the  higher 
costs  of  replacement  power  necessitat- 
ed by  the  accident.  In  many  cases  this 
has  meant  that  Metropolitan  Edison's 
(Met  Ed)  customers,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  have  seen  their  electric 
bills  go  up  50  percent,  even  though 
many  have  taken  steps  to  conserve.  So 
in  one  sense,  the  ratepayers  are  paying 
for  the  accident. 

The  PaPUC  has  also  removed  both 
the  damaged  TMI-2  reactor  and  the 
undamaged  TMI-1  from  the  ratetiase 
of  the  utility.  This  means  that  the 
fixed  costs  and  debt  on  these  two  reac- 
tors must  be  funded  somewhere  else. 
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Under  this  circumstance.  General 
PubUc  Utilities  Corp.  (GPU).  Met  Ed's 
parent,  has  suspended  the  payment  of 
all  common  stock  dividends  for  the 
last  five  quarters.  This  action  is  likely 
to  extend  for  some  time  into  the 
future.  The  value  of  GPU  stock  has 
dropped  from  $17  a  share  to  below  $5 
a  share  since  the  accident.  So  In  this 
way,  stockholders  are  paying  for  the 
accident. 

Even  though  dividend  payments 
have  been  suspended,  this  does  not 
provide  all  of  the  necessary  money  to 
cover  the  fixed  costs  and  debt  on  TMI- 
1  and  TMI-2.  To  cover  these  costs, 
GPU  has  borrowed  heavily  from  a  con- 
sortium of  banks.  All  assets  of  the  util- 
ity have  been  pledged  to  the  banks  to 
secure  the  needed  short-term  loans  to 
meet  immediate  expenses.  Elven  the 
accounts  receivable  have  been  pledged 
to  the  banks.  As  such,  the  utility  itself 
is  paying  for  the  accident. 

While  the  financial  burdens  of  the 
accident  have  been  shared  by  many, 
there  is  still  no  answer  to  who  pays  for 
the  actual  cleanup  of  the  accident.  To 
date,  cleanup  has  been  covered  by  the 
$300  million  in  insurance  on  TMI-2. 
This  was  the  most  insurance  available 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  This  Insur- 
ance money  will  be  exhausted  in  about 
1  year.  The  current  cleanup  cost  esti- 
mates are  about  $1.3  billion.  No  one 
knows  where  the  $1  billion  not  covered 
by  insurance  will  come  from.  The  util- 
ity does  not  have  the  money.  The 
stockholders  do  not  have  the  money. 
The  ratepayers  are  already  heavily 
burdened. 

If  the  cleanup  money  is  not  found 
the  utility  wUl  go  bankrupt.  But  this 
still  does  not  find  the  money  to  clean 
up.  This  $1  billion  has  to  be  spent.  It 
cannot  be  wiped  off  the  books  if  the 
company  goes  bankrupt.  In  fact,  bank- 
ruptcy only  raises  the  total  cleanup 
cost. 

Cleanup  has  to  occur.  Public  health 
and  safety  are  Jeopardized  as  long  as 
the  plant  is  contaminated.  The  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission  has  made 
this  point  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
Most  recently,  the  NRC  stated  this 
fact  in  the  programmatic  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  by  saying: 

tJntU  TMI-2  Is  largely  decontaminated 
there  is  a  small  probability  (which  Increases 
with  time)  of  uncontrolled  releases  of  radio- 
activity to  the  environment.  E>econtamina- 
tion  of  the  plant  will  eliminate  this  possibil- 
ity for  potential  harm  to  the  public  and 
workers  at  TMI  *  •  *.  The  staff  therefore 
concludes  that  the  full  cleanup  of  the  facili- 
ty must  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  is  rea- 
sonably feasible,  consistent  with  ensuring 
public  health  and  safety  and  protecting  the 
environment. 

Still,  we  are  no  closer  to  answering 
the  question  of  who  pays  for  the 
cleanup  than  we  were  the  day  after 
the  accident.  In  fact,  we  are  further 
away  from  answering  this  critical 
question  because  the  total  cost  of  the 
cleanup  has  mushroomed. 


We  have  been  told  that  since  the 
Government  has  been  so  closely  in- 
volved with  nuclear  power,  we  should 
fund  the  cleanup  at  TMI.  I  reject  this 
argximent.  Recently  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
discussing  this  argument.  The  foUow- 
ing  is  the  text  of  that  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  5  edition. 

Thrze  Milx  Islams:  Who  Gbts  trz  Bill? 

Recently,  the  Nuclear  Safety  Oversight 
Committee,  chaired  by  Arizona  Governor 
Bruce  Babbitt,  reconunended  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  federal  government  incur  all 
financial  liability  for  cleaning  the  crippled 
reactor  at  Three  Mile  Island  (TMI).  This 
call— echoed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Utilities  Commission  and  General  Public 
Utilities  (GPU)— proposes  a  raid  on  the  fed- 
eral Treasury  amounting  to  approximately 
$1.2  billion.  The  assertion  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  pay  clean-up  costs  solely  on 
the  basis  of  its  long-standing  association 
with  the  nuclear  industry. 

The  federal  government,  the  argument 
goes,  sponsors  nuclear  research,  promotes 
nuclear  power,  regulates  the  siting  and 
design  of  nuclear  power  plants,  licenses 
their  operators  and  even  approves  and 
audits  their  plant  procedure.  Given  this  per- 
vasive involvement,  the  Pennsylvania  utili- 
ties commission  and  the  utility  think  the 
federal  government  should  clean  up  the  na- 
tion's worst  nuclear  accident. 

The  state  regulators  and  the  utility  allege 
the  government  is  legally  responsible  be- 
cause of  its  promotional  and  regulatory  "in- 
volvement" with  the  industry— a  kind  of  bUl 
by  association.  If  this  "involvement"  ap- 
proach is  accepted,  taxpayers  should  pre- 
pare themselves  for  substantial  payments  to 
a  diverse  array  of  possible  victims,  whose 
only  factual  claim  is  that  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  keep  the  bad  company  of  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Despite  the  undeniably  large  government 
role  in  the  air  transport  industry,  for  exam- 
ple, no  one  has  ever  prevailed  upon  the  fed- 
eral government  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  an 
airline  crash  without  first  proving  that  the 
accident  resulted  from  a  specific  failure  by 
the  government. 

Any  monetary  assistance  to  GPU  from  the 
federal  government  must  rest  on  a  solid 
policy  basis  rather  than  this  makeshift, 
albeit  ingenious,  argument.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment did  not  decide  to  build  the  Three 
Mile  Island  reactor.  It  did  not  choose  the 
site,  the  reactor  or  the  operator.  Rather, 
the  government  established  minimum 
standards  that  the  utility  met  in  developing 
TMI.  Federal  standards  sought  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  general  public.  The  legisla- 
tive Intent  was  not  to  establish  a  casualty 
property  insurance  system  to  protect  the 
utility  from  its  own  managerial  decisions. 
Surely  the  utility  recognized  as  much  when 
It  took  out  a  casualty  insurance  policy  of 
>300  million  for  Its  reactor. 

Does  there  exist  then  a  policy  for  federal 
aid  to  GPU?  One  could  reasonably  argue 
that  in  meeting  Its  responsibUitles  for  public 
health  and  safety,  the  federal  government 
should  help  pay  the  blUlon-doUar  clean-up 
costs.  GPU  cannot  meet  these  costs  on  Its 
own  and,  without  federal  help,  the  public 
safety  will  continue  to  be  Jeopardized  by  the 
stUl-contamlnated  reactor.  One  might  also 
argue  that  the  government  retains  its  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  nuclear  power  and 
that  a  clean-up  at  Three  Mile  Island  Is  nec- 
essary to  the  future  of  the  nuclear  option.  It 
Is  on  these  and  other  relevant  points  that 


the  federal  role  at  TMI  should  be  argued. 
There  Is  no  shortage  of  specious  arguments 
to  divert  us  from  this  critical  debate,  but  we 
soon  will  be  short  of  both  time  and  patience. 
Allen  E.  Ertzl, 
U.S.  House  0/  Representatives. 

WASHIlfOTON. 

(Mr.  Ertkl  is  chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Ad  Hoc  Task  Force  on  Three  Mile 
Island.) 

Against  all  of  this  background  we 
are  still  left  with  the  question  of  who 
pays  for  the  cleanup.  Recently  I  intro- 
duced legislation,  H.R.  2512,  which  fi- 
nally answers  the  question.  Specifical- 
ly, this  legislation  would  establish  a 
national  nuclear  property  damages  in- 
surance program  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  currently  available  insur- 
ance. This  program  follows  the  model 
of  a  mutual  insurance  arrangement 
with  aimual  premiums  paid  to  a  fund 
by  all  utilities  operating  nuclear  reac- 
tors. Premiums  would  t>e  established 
on  the  basis  of  the  size  and  number  of 
the  nuclear  reactors  as  well  as  the 
safety  and  performance  experience  of 
the  individual  utilities.  Participation 
in  the  Insurance  program  is  mandated 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  or  retaining 
an  operating  license  for  the  reactor. 

If  a  utility  has  an  accident  in  the 
future,  this  insurance  would  not  be 
made  available  until  all  of  the  other 
commercially  available  insiu"ance  is  ex- 
hausted, plus  $50  million.  Based  on 
the  Insurance  available  today,  this 
constitutes  a  deductible  of  $350  mil- 
lion. 

For  cleaning  up  TMI,  the  insurance 
program  would  initially  provide  up  to 
75  percent  of  the  uninsured  cleanup 
costs  at  TMI.  When  the  cleanup  is 
completed.  GPU  would  be  required  to 
repay  50  percent  of  the  money  re- 
ceived from  the  insurance  program 
over  an  extended  period  of  time.  This 
amoimts  to  a  nuclear  utility  industry 
loan  to  GPU  of  37.5  percent  of  the 
cleanup  costs  and  a  grant  for  37.5  per- 
cent of  the  costs. 

It  could  reasonably  be  asked  what 
burden  this  Insurance  program  would 
place  upon  utilities  throughout  the 
Nation.  One  important  feature  of  the 
legislation  is  that  it  does  not  intrude 
on  the  ratemaking  authority  of  the 
State  utility  commissions.  The  State 
commissions  have  the  flexlbllty  to  de- 
termine how  the  premiums  will  be 
paid  for.  One  could  argue  that  the  ab- 
sence of  adequate  insurance  is  the 
fault  of  ultllty  management,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  premiums  should  be  paid 
from  earnings  before  dividends.  Obvi- 
ously, the  State  commissions  also  have 
the  authority  to  reflect  the  premium 
payments  in  the  rates  of  the  utilities' 
customers. 

If  the  commissions  pass  through  the 
premium  payments,  the  impact  upon 
ratepayers  would  vary  from  utility  to 
utility.  If  there  was  such  a  thing  as  an 
average  national  ratepayer  he  would 
experience  an  increase  in  a  monthly 
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bill  for  500  kilowatt-hours  of  3  cents 
for  as  long  as  the  premiums  are  col- 
lected. This  figure  Is  based  on  actual 
1980  generation.  Using  1981  projected 
generation  this  figure  would  drop  to 
about  2.5  cents.  Premiums  would  be 
collected  until  an  insurance  reserve 
had  been  created.  At  that  time,  premi- 
um collection  could  be  either  suspend- 
ed until  there  was  a  future  need,  or 
they  could  be  rebated  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  In  addition,  the  interest  col- 
lected on  the  insurance  reserve  could 
also  be  rebated. 

In  assessing  this  cost,  it  is  important 
to  understand  what  each  utility  might 
experience  if  TMI  goes  bankrupt— as  it 
will  if  a  cleanup  financing  mechanism 
is  not  put  into  place.  While  it  is  hard 
to  make  forecasts,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  capital  will  be  available 
to  utilities  only  at  higher  interest 
rates  to  reflect  the  increased  precep- 
tlon  of  risk.  An  increase  of  1  percent  In 
Interest  charges  would  cost  many  util- 
ities tens  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  tenfold  more  than  the  pay- 
ment of  premiums  as  provided  under 
this  legislation.  It  is  certain,  that  these 
higher  interest  charges  will  be  reflect- 
ed into  the  rates  of  all  utilities'  cus- 
tomers and  will  be  far  more  burden- 
some than  the  payment  of  insurance 
premiums  which  also  protects  the 
ratepayers  if  a  future  accident  occurs. 
We  have  had  the  charge  that  nucle- 
ar power  is  heavily  subsidized  and  the 
real  costs  of  nuclear  power  are  not  re- 
flected in  the  rates  to  utility  custom- 
ers. This  legislation  would  set  a  prece- 
dent for  more  accurately  reflecting 
the  cost  of  nuclear  energy.  While  no 
one  is  suggesting  that  this  legislation 
would  in  any  way  alter  the  economics 
of  nuclear  generation  versus  coal,  oU, 
or  gas,  the  bUl  does  recognize  that 
these  costs  should  be  reflected. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  sound 
and  equitable  approach  to  this  diffi- 
cult problem.  Public  health  and  safety 
must  be  protected  at  TMI,  and  unless 
we  correct  the  deficiencies  in  the  avail- 
able Insurance  for  all  nuclear  utilities, 
public  health  and  safety  will  again  be 
Jeopardized  by  dragging  out  the 
cleanup  when  the  next  accident 
occurs.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  this  legislation  so  that  we  can  fi- 
nally answer  the  question  of  how  the 
cleanup  at  TMI  will  be  paid  for.* 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  remind  our 
colleagues  on  this  occasion,  nearly  2 
years  after  the  near  core  meltdown  at 
Three  Mile  Island,  of  some  of  the  so- 
bering economic  facts  about  nuclear 
power  in  this  Nation. 

Nuclear  advocates  boast  that  no  one 
was  killed  at  Three  MUe  Island.  They 
are  wrong.  There  was  one  casualty. 
Since  the  Pennsylvania  reactor  went 
haywire  2  years  ago,  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry has  been  economically  coma- 
tose. 
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Shortly  before  Three  Mile  Island,  a 
brokerage  firm  that  specializes  in  the 
nuclear  Industry,  Nuexco,  was  predict- 
ing that  61  new  reactors  would  begin 
operation  in  the  period  1979-84.  Six 
months  after  TMI,  the  forecast  was 
lowered  to  50  new  plants.  Pour  months 
ago  the  estimate  fell  again  to  21 
plants.  Today,  Nuexco  predicts  that  17 
plants  at  most  will  come  on  line  be- 
tween 1979-84. 

An  even  more  disturbing  trend  for 
the  nuclear  industry  is  the  disappear- 
ance of  new  orders.  To  remain  healthy 
the  Industry  needs  five  new  orders  per 
year.  Even  before  TMI,  the  future  nu- 
clear market  was  collapsing.  Prom 
1975  to  1978  there  were  only  13  orders 
for  new  reactors,  and  only  1  of  those 
orders  is  still  alive— the  others  have 
been  canceled  or  indefinitely  deferred. 
TMI  accelerated  this  negative  trend  of 
no  orders.  In  1979  there  were  zero  new 
orders.  In  1980,  no  orders.  Industry  of- 
ficials now  foresee  the  possibility  of  no 
new  orders  for  a  decade,  if  ever. 

The  decline  of  the  domestic  nuclear 
power  industry  appears  permanent  as 
demand  for  electricity  has  dropped 
sharply  and  coal  has  become  more 
competitive.  People  are  using  less  elec- 
tricity because  of  higher  costs.  The 
historical  growth  rate  of  electrical 
demand  which  averaged  7-9  percent 
1974  has  averaged  2.4  percent  over  the 
last  3  years.  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corp.'s  latest  20  year  forecast  predicts 
a  2.9-percent  electrical  growth  rate 
until  the  year  2000.  What  little  new 
electrical  capacity  will  be  needed 
during  the  1980's  will  be  supplied  by 
coal.  Coal  is  now  cheaper  than  nuclear 
power  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
Despite  the  steep  drop  in  electrical 
demand  since  1975.  there  were  101 
orders  for  new  coal  plants  for  over 
46.000  megawatts  of  electrical  capac- 
ity. 

Today's  electric  power  surplus  gener- 
ating capacity  stands  at  more  than  36 
percent,  up  from  21  percent  in  1973.  A 
20-percent  surplus  over  peak  demand 
Is  needed  for  reliable  electric  supply. 
Reserve  capacity  will  decline  slowly, 
utilities  told  Department  of  Energy 
last  year  but  will  still  be  at  27  percent 
by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

The  last  thread  that  might  save  nu- 
clear power  is  suspect.  That  is  the  ar- 
gument that  nuclear  power  is  essential 
to  reduce  our  oil  imports  in  our  drive 
for  energy  independence.  Over  90  per- 
cent of  U.S.  oil  is  used  to  nm  vehicles, 
make  heat  for  buildings  and  Industry, 
and  provide  materials  for  the  petro- 
chemical industry.  Only  9  percent  of 
U.S.  oil  is  used  to  generate  electricity 
which  is  the  only  form  of  energy  nu- 
clear power  produces.  Even  that  9  per- 
cent cannot  be  replaced  by  nuclear 
power  because  much  of  it  is  for  peak 
demand  generating  purposes  for  which 
nuclear  power  is  uneconomical. 

Instead  of  nuclear  reactors,  many 
utilities  like  the  giant  Southern  Cali- 
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fomla  Ekllson  now  stress  peak  load 
management,  cogeneration,  and  solar 
renewables.  For  SoCal  Edison,  it  is  a 
major  shift  in  policy  for  a  utUity  once 
a  leader  in  the  drive  for  atomic  power. 
William  Gould,  its  president,  bluntly 
told  the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum  that 
for  the  1980'8- 

It  was  not  feasible  to  base  resource  addi- 
tions on  facilities  with  high  capital  costs. 
long  lead  times,  and  long  gesUtion  periods. 

The  sting  in  Gould's  words  is  espe- 
cially sharp  considering  it  came  from 
AIF's  first  president.  For  many  utili- 
ties, the  multlbiUion-dollar  invest- 
ments in  nuclear  power  have  become  a 
millstone  around  their  necks.  The 
most  unlucky  of  them  all.  General 
Public  Utmties,  owner  of  the  crippled 
Three  Mile  Island  reactor,  is  nearly 
bankrupt  and  begging  for  a  Federal 
bailout. 

Ironically,  It  may  be  the  antigovem- 
ment  administration  of  Ronald 
Reagan  which  gives  it  to  them.  During 
his  Presidential  campaign  Reagan  ex- 
hibited near  messianic  support  for  In- 
creased nuclear  power  development. 
The  centerpiece  of  his  energy  program 
is  a  dramatic  effort  to  breathe  life  into 
the  dying  U.S.  nuclear  power  industry. 
The  first  step  for  Reagan  was  to 
beef  up  Federal  expenditures  for  nu- 
clear power.  In  the  name  of  fiscal  aus- 
terity, Reagan  slashed  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  energy 
budgets  of  coal,  conservation,  and 
solar  technologies;  conservation  alone 
was  reduced  79  percent  by  President 
Reagan.  At  the  same  time  he  gave 
extra  handouts  to  nuclear  power. 

The  Reagan  administration  will 
double  the  nuclear  share  of  the  energy 
research  budget.  In  1982,  it  is  a  grand 
total  of  $1.8  billion  in  atomic  subsidies 
which  consume  36  percent  of  the  non- 
military  Department  of  Energy  re- 
search budget.  That  is  36  percent  of 
our  energy  budget  for  a  fuel  that  con- 
tributes only  4  percent  of  today's 
energy  supply— slightly  more  than 
wood  in  the  United  States. 

Included  in  the  nuclear  largesse  of 
President  Reagan  was  a  2-year  alloca- 
tion of  $438  million  for  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor,  the  Holy  Grail 
of  the  nuclear  industry.  A  breeder  is  a 
nuclear  reactor  which  produces  more 
fissile  material  than  it  consumes.  This 
was  a  warm  embrace  of  the  plutonium 
fuel  cycle— strongly  supported  by  the 
nuclear  industry  despite  the  fact  that 
its  fuel  can  be  fashioned  directly  Into 
atomic  weapons.  Reagan's  Budget  Di- 
rector, E>avld  Stockman,  had  described 
the  breeder  in  1977  as  "a  large  imeco- 
nomlc  subsidy"  and  "incompatible 
with  our  free  market  approach  to 
energy"  but  his  complaints  were  Ig- 
nored. 

On  the  eve  of  the  second  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Nation's  most  serious  reactor 
accident,  nuclear  power  is  on  the  ropes 
and   hoping   for   a   rescue   from   the 
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Re«gan  administration.  Even  with 
Ronald  Reagan  acting  as  a  cheer- 
leader. It  appears  that  the  forces  of 
the  marketplace  in  combination  with 
Three  Mile  Island  have  administered  a 
knockout  to  the  nuclear  option.* 


ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAM 

FOR  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 
NEEDS  A  DIRECT  SA VINOS  IN- 
CENTIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Grxen)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  have  applauded  President 
Reagan's  effort  to  cut  the  Gordlan 
knot,  and,  by  his  program  for  econom- 
ic development,  to  deal  simultaneously 
with  inflation,  unemployment,  soaring 
Federal  spending.  Federal  taxes  that 
are  imposing  rates  on  middle-Income 
taxpayers  that  once  were  considered 
appropriate  only  for  those  with  the 
highest  Incomes,  enormous  Federal 
deficits  In  good  times  and  in  bad,  the 
lowest  personal  savings  rate  of  any 
major  industrial  country,  and  a  declin- 
ing growth  in  productivity  that,  in  the 
last  couple  of  years,  has  turned  into 
absolute  declines  in  productivity.  I 
share  the  administration's  view  that 
these  issues  are  interrelated  and  must 
be  dealt  with  together  as  the  adminis- 
tration seeks  to  do. 

Most  criticisms  of  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram have  focused  on  cutbacks  in  indi- 
vidual programs.  A  program  designed 
to  deal  with  Federal  spending  that  has 
seemed  beyond  control  has  inevitably 
caused  virtually  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  feel  pain  at  specific  cuts.  I 
have  been  no  different  from  my  col- 
leagues in  that  respect. 

However,  today  I  address  not  the 
particular  grievance  my  district  may 
have  with  particular  proposed  spend- 
ing cuts,  but  one  of  the  basic  economic 
assumptions  of  the  President's  plan. 
The  point  I  seek  to  make  is  that  the 
President's  program  for  economic  re- 
covery needs  a  siiecific.  direct  savings 
plan. 

The  savings  rate  is  important  for 
several  reasons.  Money  saved  is  availa- 
ble for  investment.  It  is  also  available 
to  f\md  Federal  deficits  without  the 
need  for  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  print  money— and  the  Reagan  plan 
acknowledges  that  its  program  cannot 
provide  stimulus  that  can  instantly 
both  provide  tax  cuts  and  eliminate 
deficits.  So  the  savings  assumptions  in 
the  Reagan  plan  are  Important. 

More  than  75  percent  of  the  Reagan 
tax  relief  benefits  flow  to  households; 
less  than  25  percent  flow  to  business. 
Since  personal  tax  cuts  far  exceed 
those  for  business,  it  is  the  personal 
savings  response  to  the  personal  tax 
reduction  that  is  critical.  Exactly  what 
the  saving  assimiption  is  under  Rea- 
gan's proposal  Is  uncertain.  Treasury 


Secretary  Donald  Regan  claims  that 
he  was  misquoted  as  saying  one-half 
or  even  two- thirds  of  the  tax  cut 
would  be  saved.  Secretary  Regan's  tes- 
timony at  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
hearing  on  February  24  indicated  that 
the  assumption  was  In  line  with  the 
17-percent  marginal  savings  rate  that 
resulted  from  the  1964  Kennedy -John- 
son tax  cut. 

When  I  inquired  of  the  Congression- 
al Research  Service  what  the  savings 
rate  was  as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  tax  cut.  this  was  the  re- 
sponse: 

The  assessment  of  the  effect  of  economic 
events  on  savings  rates  ts  a  very  difficult 
statistical  process.  Merely  observing  that 
the  savings  rate  increased  after  the  1964  tax 
cut  does  not  demonstrate  that  the  tax  cut 
caused  the  savings  rate  increase.  There  are 
relatively  few  economic  studies  which  have 
attempted  to  measure  the  effects  of  past  tax 
cuts  on  rates  of  consumption  and 
saving.  .  .  .  Though  a  perfect  consensus 
does  not  emerge  from  these  studies,  they 
appear  to  imply  that  a  tax  cut  does  have  the 
immediate  effect  of  Increasing  the  savings 
rate  because  the  increase  in  after  tax 
income  is  not  immediately  spent.  Over  a 
period  of  approximately  two  years  the 
amount  of  the  tax  cut  which  is  saved  will 
gradually  decrease  to  an  equilibrium  level  of 
approximately  15  to  20  percent,  which  is 
higher  than  the  average  savings  level  in  the 
economy.  The  studies  do  not  find  effects  for 
the  19«4  tax  cut  which  differ  significantly 
from  other  permanent  tax  changes  during 
the  past  two  decades. 

While  the  one-half  to  two-thirds 
marginal  saving  rate  is  uncharacteris- 
tic of  past  tax  cuts,  the  17-percent 
marginal  rate  is  not  an  impossibility 
based  on  the  Kennedy-Johnson  expe- 
rience, assuming  all  the  other  factors 
in  the  economy  are  the  same  as  in 
1964,  which  of  course  they  are  not. 

The  economic  conditions  at  the  time 
of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  tax  cut  were 
significantly  different  from  our  cur- 
rent situation.  The  annual  rate  of 
change  of  the  consumer  price  index 
duiring  1980  was  13.4  percent  compared 
to  1.3  percent  in  1964.  The  interest 
rates  on  3-month  Treasury  bills  are 
presently  In  the  vicinity  of  15  percent 
versus  an  average  of  3.5  percent  in 
1964.  The  unemployment  rate  today 
hovers  around  the  7.3-percent  mark 
while  the  1964  rate  was  5.2  percent. 
Thus,  It  is  far  from  clear  that  house- 
holds will  save  as  much  of  a  tax  cut 
today  as  they  did  in  the  early  sixties. 
In  fact,  to  add  to  the  dilemma,  the  tax 
cut  may  not  be  perceived  as  a  tax  cut 
at  all  when  rising  social  security  taxes 
and  ratcheting  up  in  Income  brackets 
as  a  result  of  inflation  are  calculated 
into  the  formula. 

For  that  reason.  I  believe  that  the 
administration  should  add  a  specific 
saving  Incentive  to  its  economic  pro- 
posal and  that  such  an  incentive 
should  be  geared  to  the  lower-  and 
middle-income  levels  where  the  aver- 
age propensity  to  save  is  the  lowest. 
My  saving  incentive  proposal  differs 


from  those  that  have  previously  t>een 
offered.  The  latter  have  involved  tax 
deductions  or  exclusions  which  largely 
aid  upper-Income  households  which 
are  already  the  major  immediate 
beneficiaries  of  the  Reagan  proposals. 
Such  households  already  tend  to  save 
a  larger  proportion  of  their  Income  on 
average  than  more  modest  income 
households,  and,  therefore,  I  suspect 
the  additional  savings  induced  by  such 
saving  programs  are  minimal. 

I  propose,  instead,  that  we  subsidize 
low-  and  moderate-income  saving.  My 
program  is  modeled  on  a  program  that 
worked  successfully  in  West  Germany. 
The  ingredients  of  my  program  for 
this  country  Include  the  following: 

Participants  would  have  to  commit 
to  save  or  Invest  for  7  years: 

The  savings  could  be  held  at  banks 
or  Invested  in  mutual  funds  or  other 
vehicles  similar  to  those  allowed  under 
Keogh  and  IRA  programs; 

The  United  States  would  commit  to 
pay  a  substantial  interest  bonus  of  14 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  initial  In- 
vestment at  the  end  of  the  Investment 
period  of  7  years; 

The  program  would  have  an  invest- 
ment limit  per  year  of  $500  per  indi- 
vidual and  $1,000  for  a  married  couple; 
and 

The  program  would  have  an  income 
limit  of  $15,000  adjusted  gross  Income 
for  an  individual  or  $30,000  for  a  mar- 
ried couple. 

Based  on  the  German  program,  if  all 
the  eligible  household  units  participat- 
ed in  the  saving  program— 39  million 
individual  returns  and  37  million  Joint 
returns  eligible  of  those  who  filed  In 
1 978— the  increase  In  saving  would 
total  $56  billion  and  the  resulting  in- 
terest bonus  calculated  at  14  percent 
at  the  end  of  7  years  would  amount  to 
$8  billion.  Obviously,  not  everyone 
would  participate  In  the  program, 
however.  Based  on  the  German  experi- 
ence where  participation  peaked  at  40 
percent,  the  saving  would  total  $23  bil- 
lion and  the  outlay  for  interest  would 
be  $3  billion.  Given  the  much  higher 
bonus  offered  by  the  Germans  and 
their  lower  inflation  rate,  however,  a 
20-percent  participation  might  be 
more  realistic  for  the  United  States. 
That  assumption  would  yield  $11  bil- 
lion in  saving  and  $1.5  billion  in  even- 
tual Interest  bonus  payments.  E^ren 
this  amount  of  personal  saving  would 
be  a  significant  increase  over  the  cur- 
rent $90  billion  level. 

Instituting  a  saving  incentive  pro- 
gram that  is  targeted  to  modest 
income  savers  would  be  even  more 
urgent  If  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut  is  en- 
acted. 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  compara- 
tive timing  of  the  impact  of  the  two 
programs.  While  a  tax  cut  might  pro- 
vide some  initial  saving,  econometric 
studies  show  that  in  a  year  or  two  that 
saving  is  eroded  steadily  by  new  con- 
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sumption.  Since  the  average  propensl 
ty  to  save  is  lower  among  lower  income 
households,  it  is  important  to  capture 
the  marginal  increase  in  Income  that 
will  result  from  a  tax  cut  and  lock  it 
into  savings  for  a  period  of  time.  This 
will  tend  to  promote  the  psychological 
change  in  attitude  from  consumer  to 
saver  that  currently  does  not  exist. 

The  other  question  of  timing  that 
makes  my  bill  so  important  is  that 
Kemp-Roth  has  a  tendency  to  create 
immediate  deficits  while  the  saving 
program  would  delay  outlays  for  7 
years.  Savers  must  save  for  7  years 
before  they  receive  the  interest  bonus. 
Thus,  we  have  7  years  of  saving  and  7 
years  of  investment  in  private  sector 
productivity  before  we  make  any  Gov- 
ernment outlays.  This  investment  in 
private  sector  productivity  and  in- 
crease in  dollars  that  could  be  used  to 
offset  the  budget  deficit  are  even  more 
critical  when  one  looks  at  the  increase 
in  Inflation  that  resulted  from  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  tax  cut.  Two  major 
econometric  studies  estimated  the  In- 
crease in  the  rate  of  inflation  to  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  0.5  percent  by  the  third 
year  after  the  tax  cut.  In  today's  expe- 
rience, one-half  of  1  percent  is  not  an 
overwhelming  increase,  but  in  the  con- 
text of  1964's  inflation  rate  of  1.6  per- 
cent it  certainly  was  significant.  That 
Kennedy-Johnson  increase  could 
translate  into  an  Increase  of  as  much 
as  3  or  4  percent  given  today's  infla- 
tion pace. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  my  saving  in- 
centive program  can  put  an  anti-infla- 
tion safety  net  imder  the  deficits 
which  the  Reagan  administration 
admits  must  accompany  the  first  few 
years  of  its  tax  cuts.  For  that  reason.  I 
believe  the  administration  should  add 
a  specific  saving  program,  along  the 
lines  I  have  introduced,  to  its  program 
for  economic  development.* 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSA- 
TION AMENDMENTS  OP  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Con  able) 
is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing,  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Amendments  of  1981. 
This  bill  is  Intended  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  President  Reagan 
In  his  program  for  economic  recovery. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  four  sec- 
tions which  change  the  Federal-State 
extended  benefit  program  to  improve 
the  targeting  of  compensation  to  the 
truly  long-term  unemployment  In  the 
most  severely  impacted  States.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  bill  would— 

Eliminate  the  national  trigger  for 
extended  benefits  and  thus  target 
benefits  to  claimants  in  those  States 
with  high  unemployment  rates; 


Change  the  Stete  trigger  for  ex- 
tended compensation  to  achieve  great- 
er targeting  of  benefits  In  those  SUtes 
with  higher  unemployment  rates; 

Establish  a  new  qualifying  require- 
ment for  claimants  of  extended  bene- 
fits in  order  to  require  a  greater  labor 
force  attachment  by  workers;  and 

Change  the  equation  for  determin- 
ing the  rate  of  insured  unemployment 
to  eliminate  claimants  for  extended 
benefits. 

"ntle  II  would  esUblish  a  tighter 
work  test  requirement  for  regular  un- 
employment compensation  after  a 
claimant  had  received  13  weeks  of 
compensation  imder  the  applicable 
State  law.  The  requirement  would 
remove  a  disincentive  from  seeking 
employment  In  different  occupational 
sectors  while  challenging  workers  to 
adjust  to  new  economic  and  industrial 
realities. 

Title  III  would  establish  require- 
ments for  service  members  that  are 
more  comparable  to  those  which  apply 
to  civilian  workers. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  biU  is 
included  below: 

EXPLAIf  ATIOH  OF  THE  UlTEMPLOTiairT 
COKPEMSATIOM  AMZHDMKHTS  OF  1981 

Title  I  would  change  various  provisions  of 
the  Pederal-SUte  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970.  Section  101 
would  eliminate  the  national  trigger  for  ex- 
tended compensation.  Under  present  law. 
when  the  national  rate  of  Insured  unem- 
ployment reaches  4.5  percent,  the  extended 
benefit  program,  consisting  of  up  to  13  addi- 
tional weeks  of  imemployment  benefits 
after  the  regular  26  weeks  of  benefiU.  trig- 
gers on  in  all  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  extended  benefit  pro- 
gram is  to  prevent  hardship  in  areas  where 
high  levels  of  unemployment  make  it  un- 
usually difficult  for  unemployed  workers  to 
find  Jobs.  Structural  shifts  in  the  national 
economy,  however,  produce  large  unemploy- 
ment rate  differentials.  The  elimination  of 
the  national  trigger  will  target  extended 
benefit  funds  only  to  those  States  whose 
workers  genuinely  need  such  extra  help.  In 
addition,  this  change  will  remove  the  work 
disincentive  which  is  created  In  low  unem- 
ployment States  when  the  national  trigger 
is  on. 

This  change  would  be  made  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  If  the  national  trig- 
ger is  "off".  The  changes  would  be  effective 
on  July  1.  1981.  if  for  the  week  in  which 
such  date  of  enactment  occurs  there  is  in 
effect  an  extended  benefit  period  on  the 
basis  of  a  national  "on"  indicator.  Alterna- 
tively, if  the  national  indicator  is  "on",  the 
changes  would  be  effective  prior  to  July  I. 
1981.  In  the  week  following  the  week  in 
which  an  extended  l>enefit  period  ends  on 
the  basis  of  a  national  'off'  indicator.  This 
section  also  requires  the  States  to  conform 
their  State  laws  to  the  enacted  changes  as 
soon  as  possible  in  1981.  or  early  in  1982  in 
the  case  of  any  State  whose  legislature  does 
not  meet  In  a  session  which  begins  before 
September  1.  1981. 

Section  102  would  Increase  the  level  of  in- 
sured unemployment  necessary  to  trigger  on 
extended  benefits  in  a  State.  Under  present 
law.  the  extended  benefit  program  triggers 
on  in  a  State  when  (a)  the  Insured  unem- 
ployment rate  is  4  percent  or  above  for  13 
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weeks,  provided  the  rate  ts  at  least  120  per- 
cent of  the  average  of  the  rates  for  the  cor- 
responding periods  in  each  of  the  two  prior 
years,  or  at  the  option  of  the  State,  (b)  5 
percent  without  regard  to  the  rate  In  the 
prior  two  years. 

This  section  would  increase  the  State  trig- 
ger rates  of  Insured  unemployment  to  5  per- 
cent and  6  percent,  respectively. 

The  purpose  of  the  extended  benefit  pro- 
gram is  to  prevent  hardship  in  areas  where 
high  levels  of  unemployment  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  unemployed  workers  to  find  jobs.  At 
the  same  time,  where  workers  can  more 
easily  find  work,  the  receipt  of  extended 
benefits  operates  as  a  distncenUve  to  job 
search.  The  proposed  increases  in  SUte  trig- 
ger levels  reflect  a  better  balance  between 
these  objectives. 

This  change  would  be  made  effecUve  on 
October  1.  1982.  This  section  would  also  re- 
quire the  States  to  amend  their  State  laws 
in  order  to  conform  with  the  enacted 
changes  by  September  25.  1982.  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible  in  the  case  of  a  State 
whose  legislature  does  not  meet  in  a  seakm 
that  begins  before  September  1.  1982. 

Section  103  would  add  a  qualUjrlng  re- 
quirement as  a  condition  for  an  individual's 
eligibility  for  extended  compensation.  The 
new  requirement  would  be  20  weeks  of  work 
in  the  base  period  or  the  equivalent  in 
wages. 

Extended  unemployment  beneflts  are  paid 
generally  from  the  27th  up  to  the  39th  week 
of  unemployment.  Such  long-term  benefits 
should  not  be  paid  to  workers  who  were  em- 
ployed for  less  than  20  weeks  in  the  baae 
period  used  to  establish  their  eligibility  for 
regular  benefits,  or  who.  under  State  law. 
have  previously  earned  wages  which  amount 
to  less  than  the  equivalent  of  20  weeks  of 
work. 

The  bill  sets  forth  two  methods  for  deter- 
mining when  a  worker  has  earned  the  equiv- 
alent in  insured  wages  to  20  weeks  of  work. 
One  method  is  earnings  covered  by  State 
law  which  exceed  40  times  the  individual's 
most  recent  weekly  benefit  amount.  Since 
an  individual's  weekly  benefit  amount  usu- 
ally approximates  half  of  that  individual's 
average  weekly  earnings.  40  times  that 
amoimt  should  nearly  approximate  the 
earnings  for  20  weeks  of  work.  The  second 
method  is  one  and  one-half  times  an  individ- 
ual's insured  wages  in  that  quarter  of  the 
individual's  base  period  when  the  worker's 
insured  wages  were  the  highest.  A  base 
period  quarter  has  13  weeks.  Therefore,  the 
total  of  one  and  one-half  times  the  earnings 
In  the  high  earnings  quarter  should  ap- 
proximate the  earnings  of  20  weeks  of  work. 
Each  State  may  choose  between  the  20 
weeks  of  work  test  or  one  of  the  two  wage 
equivalency  tests.  Since  States  already  use 
one  of  these  methods  for  their  regular  un- 
employment compensation  program,  the  ad- 
ditional qualifying  requirements  should  not 
be  administratively  burdensome. 

The  changes  required  by  this  section 
would  be  made  effective  on  October  1.  1982. 
This  section  would  require  the  St^«s  to 
amend  their  State  laws  in  order  to  conform 
with  the  enacted  changes  by  September  25, 
1982.  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible  in  the 
case  of  a  State  whose  legislature  does  not 
meet  in  a  session  that  begins  before  Septem- 
ber 1.  1982. 

Section  104  would  change  the  method  of 
calculating  the  insured  unemployment  rate 
(lUR).  The  present  law  includes  Individuals 
filing  claims  for  extended  benefits  In  the  in- 
sured  unemployment   count.   The   amend- 
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ment  would  take  extended  benefit  claimants 
out  of  the  count. 

The  present  method  of  calculating  insured 
unemployment  rates,  by  including  those 
claiming  extended  benefits,  Is  technically 
flawed  and  produces  several  anomalies.  The 
payment  of  extended  benefits  may  be  de- 
layed when  unemployment  rises;  extended 
benefits  may  be  paid  in  one  State  for  several 
months  while  they  are  not  paid  In  another 
State  with  an  identical  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate:  and  extended  benefits  may  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  when  overall  unemploy- 
ment is  less  than  it  Is  when  the  extra  bene- 
fits began.  Removing  those  claiming  ex- 
tended benefits  from  the  count  of  Insured 
unemployed  will  correct  these  anomalies. 
This  change  would  be  effective  for  weeks 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

This  change  in  the  method  of  IT7R  calcu- 
lation wm  require  the  States  to  recalculate 
their  lURs  for  the  past  117  weeks  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment.  The  lUR  Is  used  to 
trigger  the  State  extended  benefit  period 
within  that  SUte.  Under  present  law.  the 
extended  benefit  program  triggers  on  in  a 
State  when  (a)  the  Insured  unemployment 
rate  is  4  percent  or  above  for  13  weeks,  pro- 
vided the  rate  is  at  least  120  percent  of  the 
average  of  the  rates  for  the  corresponding 
periods  in  each  of  the  two  prior  years,  or  at 
the  option  of  the  SUte.  (b)  5  percent  with- 
out regard  to  the  rate  in  the  prior  two 
years.  Under  method  (a),  a  State  would  cal- 
culate the  average  rates  for  corresponding 
periods  in  each  of  the  past  two  years.  A 
change  in  the  method  of  calculating  the 
lUR  would  therefore  require  a  State  to 
adjust  its  prior  lUR  rates  in  order  that  the 
percentage  would  reflect  a  true  average  for 
the  corresponding  periods.  If  different 
rUR's  were  used,  inaccurate  results  would 
be  reached.  Section  104  of  the  bill  contains 
a  provision  requiring  this  recalculation. 

The  changes  required  by  this  section 
would  require  SUtes  to  amend  their  State 
laws  in  order  to  conform  with  the  enacted 
changes  as  soon  as  possible  in  1981,  or  early 
in  1982  in  the  case  of  any  State  whose  legis- 
lature does  not  meet  in  a  session  which 
begins  before  September  1,  1981. 

Title  U  of  the  bill  would  change  the  work 
test  under  the  regular  Pederal-State  unem- 
ployment compensation  program.  Section 
201  would  amend  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  to  strengthen  the  work  test 
for  recipients  of  regular  unemployment 
compensation.  Under  current  State  law, 
those  who  refuse  to  accept  "suitable  work" 
are  denied  unemployment  benefits.  "Suit- 
able work"  is  usually  defined  as  a  Job  simi- 
lar to  the  person's  prior  employment,  and 
thus  generally  requires  those  drawing  un- 
employment benefits  to  search  for  work  in 
their  customary  occupations  at  prevailing 
wages. 

This  section  would  adopt  the  work  test  of 
the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970,  as  amended.  It 
would  require  that,  after  the  13th  week  in 
which  the  individual  was  entitled  to  a  par- 
tial or  total  pajrment.  was  unavailable  for 
work,  claimants  whose  prospects  of  return- 
ing to  their  line  of  work  were  not  good 
would  be  disqualified  for  regular  UI  If  they 
failed  or  refused  to  accept  offers  of  "suit- 
able work",  as  redefined,  or  to  seek  and 
apply  for  such  work.  With  respect  to  such 
work,  there  would  have  to  be  an  offer  in 
writing  or  the  Job  would  have  to  be  listed 
with  the  State  employment  service. 
Changes  in  ciirrent  procedures  would  not  be 
required  for  workers  during  the  first  13 
weeks  of  their  benefit  years. 


"Suitable  work"  after  the  first  13  weeks 
would  be  defined  under  this  new  work  test 
as  work,  (a)  which  is  within  the  person's  ca- 
pabilities: and  (b)  for  which  the  wage  rate  is 
not  less  than  the  higher  of  the  Federal 
minlm\im  wage  rate  set  forth  In  section  6  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  or  the  appli- 
cable State  or  local  minimum  wage  rate:  and 
(c)  for  which  the  gross  average  weekly  pay 
exceeds  the  person's  most  recent  weekly 
benefit  amount  plus,  if  applicable,  the 
amount  of  supplemental  unemployment 
compensation  benefits. 

These  changes  in  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation work  test  seek  to  challenge  work- 
ers to  adjust  to  new  economic  and  industrial 
realities.  Economic  events  of  the  past 
decade  have  produced  significant  structural 
shifts  in  the  American  economy,  with  em- 
ployment in  a  number  of  major  industries 
declining  while  newer  industries  grow.  By 
allowing  unemployed  workers  to  draw  up  to 
6  months  of  compensation  unless  Jobs  in 
their  occupations  are  available,  the  present 
unemployment  compensation  system  dis- 
courages workers  from  seeking  employment 
in  new  industries  which,  while  they  may  ini- 
tially pay  lower  wages,  hold  the  prospect  of 
growing  employment  and  increasingly 
higher  pay. 

The  chianges  required  by  this  section 
would  be  made  effective  on  October  1,  1982. 
This  section  would  require  the  States  to 
amend  their  State  laws  in  order  to  conform 
with  the  enacted  changes  by  October  1, 
1982,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  possible  in 
the  case  of  a  State  whose  legislature  does 
not  meet  in  a  session  that  begins  before 
September  1,  1982. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  would  change  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  which 
provide  for  unemployment  compensation 
for  ex-servlcemembers  (UCX). 

The  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram for  ex-military  personnel  would  be 
amended  to  make  ineligible  for  benefits 
(under  UCX)  those  military  persoimel  who 
are  not  discharged  under  honorable  condi- 
tions, or  who  voluntarily  leave  the  military 
service,  or  are  discharged  for  cause. 

The  military  service  is  now  entirely  volun- 
tary, and  most  separations  from  the  service 
are  voluntary.  Unemployment  compensa- 
tion would  be  denied  if  the  ex-servlce- 
member  resigns  or  voluntarily  leaves  the 
service,  or  is  discharged  for  cause.  In  addi- 
tion, only  a  discharge  or  release  under  hon- 
orable conditions  would  qualify  an  individu- 
al for  benefits  under  the  program.  Every 
State  provides  for  the  disqualification  of  ci- 
vilians who  voluntarily  leave  their  Jobs,  are 
discharged  for  misconduct,  or  refuse  an 
offer  of  suitable  work.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment, therefore,  would  bring  treatment  of 
civilians  and  military  personnel  more  in 
line,  by  establishing  national  rules  for  mili- 
tary separations  that  are  voluntary  or  are 
not  under  honorable  conditions. 

The  changes  made  by  this  title  would  be 
effective  on  July  1,  1981. 

UHnfPLOYMBfT  Compensation  Act 
AMENDMKirrs  op  1981— BxTDcrr  Estimates 

TITLE  I — EXTENDED  UNEMPLOYMENT 

compensation 
The  proposal  is  expected  to  result  in  the 
following  changes  In  funding  from  current 
law: 


TTFLB  II— REGirUUl  UNEMPLOTMKNT 
COMPENSATION 

The  proposal  is  exp>ected  to  result  in  the 
following  changes  in  funding: 
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TITLI  III— DNEMPLOTMSin  COMPENSATIOII  FOR 
EX-SERVICEMEMBERS 

The  proposal  is  expected  to  result  In  the 
following  changes  in  funding: 
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COMMUNITY  AGONY  BEGINNING 
OVER  ADMINISTRATION'S 

BUDGET.      ALTERNATIVES     OF- 
FERED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam J,  Co-rwE)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration  promises, 
in  essence,  that  tax  reductions  of  30 
percent  spread  over  a  3-year  period, 
combined  with  Federal  spending  cuts 
leading  to  a  balanced  budget  in  1985, 
will  so  stimulate  the  private  economy 
that  inflation  wiU  be  curbed,  industri- 
al strength  restored,  and  joblessness 
reduced,  providing,  in  the  President's 
words,  "A  brighter  future  for  all  of 
our  citizens."  But  will  this  occur?  Even 
the  conservative  Business  Week  maga- 
zine feared  the  tax  cuts  would  "touch 
off  an  inflationary  explosion." 

Yet  something  must  l)e  done.  Chron- 
ic inflation  hovers  at  about  13  percent 
a  year.  Unemployment  by  latest  coimt 
was  running  at  8  percent  with  8  mil- 
lion Americans  out  of  work.  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers are  losing  markets  abroad 
and  facing  tough  competition  with  for- 
eign products  at  home.  The  productiv- 
ity growth  rate  in  the  past  decade  fell 
to  half  of  what  It  had  been  for  the 
previous  20  years. 

These  economic  woes  are  serious. 
Not  only  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, but  also  the  local  governments, 
labor,  and  management  must  pull  to- 
gether to  reverse  these  disturbing  sta- 
tistics—and the  human  distress  behind 
the  statistics. 

If  the  Pittsburgh  area  I  represent  Is 
typical,  the  administration's  strategy 
is  beginning  to  confront  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress — even  those 
of  us  who  support  the  goal  of  reduced 
Federal  spending— with  agonizing  deci- 
sions. As  specific  details  of  the  reduc- 
tions strike  home,  visiting  delegations 
complain   of   false   economies,   heavy 
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burdens  thrown  on  already  troubled 
local  governments,  and  cuts  that 
impose  disproportionate  shares  of  the 
sacrifice  on  'our  program." 

Take  the  President's  proposal  to  re- 
quire tenants  of  subsidized  housing  to 
pay  increased  rents,  going  up  to  30 
percent  of  their  income  by  1985.  Prom 
serving  on  Pittsburgh's  Public  Housing 
Authority  Board.  I  know  that  tenants 
are  hard  pressed  to  meet  current  rents 
at  25  percent  of  their  Income.  More- 
over, as  the  administration  seeks  to 
cut  back  subsidized  housing  by  $4.6 
billion  in  1981  and  another  $8.7  billion 
In  1982, 1  cannot  help  but  visualize  the 
long  waiting  lists  of  needy  families 
hoping  for  assisted  housing  in  our 
community. 

Corporations  doing  business  over- 
seas, meanwhile,  are  alarmed  over  pro- 
posed reduction  in  Export-Import 
Bank  funding:  Direct  loans  would  be 
slashed  $800  million  in  1981,  $600  mil- 
lion in  1982;  loan  guarantees  would  be 
cut  $1  billion  this  year.  $1.2  billion  the 
next.  The  President  justifies  this  by 
asserting  that  "restoration  of  general 
economic  health  in  the  U.S.  economy 
will  be  a  more  powerful  stimulant  to 
export  expansion  than  costly  subsi- 
dized loans."  Foreign  firms,  however, 
typlcaUy  get  big  subsidies  from  their 
goverrmients.  Corporate  and  union 
leaders  fear  that  reduced  EJximbank 
loans,  which  help  keep  U.S.  firms  on 
an  equal  footing,  will  hurt  our  trade 
balance  and  put  Americans  out  of 
work. 

Eniring  Eximbank  hearings  before 
the  International  Trade,  Investment 
and  Monetary  Policy  Subcommittee 
on  which  I  serve,  we  heard  testimony 
that  "each  billion  dollars  in  exports 
creates  40,000  U.S.  jobs."  Gordon  C. 
Hurlbert,  president  of  the  Power  Sys- 
tems Co.  of  Westinghouse.  said  large 
facilities  with  thousands  of  employees, 
including  an  east  Pittsburgh  plant, 
will  be  seriously  threatened  if  Exim- 
bank contraction  causes  the  loss  of 
Far  East  sales.  And  if  large  American 
companies  lose  their  competitive  edge 
In  foreign  trade  the  ripple  effect  will 
spread  to  the  many  small  suppliers 
and  subcontractors  engaged  by  these 
International  corporations. 

During  1980.  Allegheny  County  con- 
troller. Prank  J.  Lucchino  reports. 
Federal  assistance  to  the  county 
amounted  to  approximately  $177  mll- 
Uon.  The  city  of  Pittsburgh,  according 
to  deputy  city  controller,  Raymond  E. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  received  $75  million  in 
Federal  assistance.  Without  being  nar- 
rowly parochial.  I  believe  most  of  my 
constituents  expect  me  to  examine  the 
proposed  reduction  of  these  funds  to 
make  sure  they  do  not  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher,  several  years  ago,  using  sim- 
ilar rhetoric  about  restoring  the  enter- 
prise system,  sharply  reduced  funding 
for  British  social  programs  as  the 
Reagan  administration  now  proposed 
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to  do.  The  soaring  unemplojmient 
rates  and  high  bankruptcies  that  fol- 
lowed, caution  us  against  accepting 
promised  results  on  faith. 

I  am  not  convinced,  for  example, 
that  it  makes  sense  to  eliminate 
CETA— Comprehensive  Employment 
Training  Act— jobs.  Throwing  low- 
skilled  employees  back  on  welfare 
would  not  even  be  cost  effective,  and  It 
seems  to  contradict  the  workiare,  not 
welfare  theme  of  Mr.  Reagan.  If  some 
CETA  programs  are  poorly  managed, 
and  If  some  fail  to  train  participants 
so  they  can  successfully  enter  the  pri- 
vate job  market  when  their  public  jobs 
end,  I  would  favor  the  most  rigorous 
efforts  to  correct  these  weaknesses. 
But  why  throw  out  a  program  that  re- 
duces the  human  and  economic  waste 
of  unemployment? 

The  proposed  elimination  of  $1  bil- 
lion in  Federal  assistance  for  the  oper- 
ating cost  of  local  mass  transit  systems 
would  translate  into  a  $16  million-a- 
year  loss  to  the  Pittsburgh  Port  Au- 
thority. County  officials  tell  me  that, 
if  this  Federal  funding  is  withdrawn, 
they  have  three  choices— to  raise  bus 
fares  from  75  cents  to  an  estimated 
$1.05,  to  seek  further  subsidies  from 
local  taxpayers,  or  to  shrink  services. 
The  latter,  of  course,  would  hit  hard- 
est those  who  depend  on  public  transit 
to  get  to  work.  It  would  also  leave  the 
community  without  an  alternative  to 
reliance  on  autos  if  the  Nation  has  to 
experience  long  drawn-out  gasoline 
crises. 

Managers  of  our  local  school  lunch 
programs  say  they  would  accept  reduc- 
tions more  in  line  with  the  average 
Reagan  cuts  of  about  7  percent,  but 
they  object  to  reductions  of  over  40 
percent.  Allegheny  Coimty  schools 
would  lose  about  $6.6  million  a  year. 
The  administration  says  it  only  wants 
to  halt  subsidized  lunches  to  people 
who  can  afford  them.  But  because  of 
the  way  the  aid  is  leveraged,  some  fear 
the  feeding  programs  will  be  wiped  out 
entirely  in  many  schools. 

Pittsburgh  has  long  been  a  leader  in 
urban  revitalization.  with  a  big  empha- 
sis on  self-help.  Our  urban  redevelop- 
ment authority  is  continuing  this  tra- 
dition with  UDAG— urban  develop- 
ment action  grants.  Local  officials  say 
UDAG  programs  are  stimulating  over 
$100  million  in  private  investment  in 
response  to  $23  million  in  Federal  aid, 
with  a  spinoff  of  2,460  new  jobs  and 
nearly  $2  million  a  year  in  new  local 
tax  revenues.  Before  my  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, in  response  to  concern  over  the 
future  of  UDAG,  David  A.  Stockman, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  said: 

Our  plan  is  to  continue  the  UDAG  func- 
tion *  *  *.  But  our  question  is  how  can  we 
incorporate  that  function  into  a  basic  com- 
munity development  program  and  not  have 
to  maintain  the  existing  program  structure. 
For  1981  we  are  proposing  no  change.  Vot 
1982  we  are  proposing  to  make  UDAG-type 
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obligations  through  a  new  legislative  pro- 
posal that  we  will  be  sending  to  your  com- 
mittee shortly. 

This  supposed  clarification  still 
leaves  me  puzzled  about  what  is  con- 
templated for  UDAG.  Constituent* 
who  suggest  that  the  Democrats  are 
holding  back  on  approval  of  the  Re- 
publican blueprint  need  to  imderstand 
that  many  parts  of  that  blueprint 
remain  sketchy  or  nonexistent.  De- 
spite this,  the  House  Democratic  lead- 
ership is  moving  ahead  on  a  very  tight 
schedule  to  complete  action  on  a  new 
budget  by  midyear. 

Pennsylvania  taxpayers  have  been 
getting  back  only  92  cents  for  every 
dollar  its  taxpayers  send  to  Washing- 
ton—compared with  $1.07  by  taxpay- 
ers in  the  West  and  $1.12  by  those  in 
the  South.  One  of  my  tasks  in  review- 
ing the  budget  is  to  seek  to  correct 
this  imbalance  which  amoimts  to  sub- 
sidizing the  drift  of  people,  jobs,  and 
Industries  from  our  area  to  the  Sun- 
belt. It  wastes  energy  and  contributes 
to  the  instabilit>  of  our  great  cities. 

The  barge  operators  inform  me  of 
another  difficulty  with  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals.  Increased  water- 
way user  taxes  and  a  program  to  re- 
cover the  costs  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  are  of  particular  interest  to 
Pittsbiu^h  which  handles  more  barge 
tonnage  than  any  other  inland  port  in 
the  Nation  At  a  time  of  energy  prob- 
lems, the  fuel  efficiency  of  barges 
should  be  encouraged,  not  discour- 
aged. According  to  the  American  Wa- 
terways Operators,  a  gallon  of  fuel  can 
move  a  ton  of  freight  59  miles  by 
truck.  202  miles  by  rail,  but  514  miles 
by  barge.  Since  coal  and  oil  are  major 
barge  cargoes,  the  energy  implications 
are  multiplied.  The  question  in  my 
mind  is  not  whether  barge  traffic 
should  continue  to  pay  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  waterwajrs.  It  should.  But 
we  need  to  make  certain  that  this 
mode  of  transportation  is  being  treat- 
ed equitably  with  rail,  highway,  and 
air  transportation 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent high  marks  on  several  counts.  He 
correctly  targets  inflation  as  a  major 
problem.  He  properly  calls  for  reduced 
Federal  spending.  His  initiatives  create 
an  atmosphere  in  which  whole  catego- 
ries of  Federal  activities  that  were  pre- 
viously off  limits  to  economizers  and 
reformers  have  been  opened  up  for 
review.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  am 
seeking  alternative  methods  of  achiev- 
ing the  cost-cutting  goals.  Let  me  give 
two  examples. 

First,  it  is  not  widely  recognized  that 
the  Treasury  gives  up  more  revenue 
each  year— $19.8  billion— through 
income  tax  deductions  for  mortgage 
interest  than  it  provides  to  poor 
people  through  all  housing  subsidies 
combined.  These  deductions  serve  the 
useful  purpose  of  stimulating  home- 
ownership.  However,  no  limit  is  set  on 
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the  amount  a  taxpayer  may  deduct  for 
this  purpose.  Owners  of  mansions  and 
vacation  homes  deduct  all  their  mort- 
gage Interest  payments,  out  of  aU  pro- 
portion to  need.  I  strongly  favor  con- 
sideration of  a  $5,000  ceiling  on  these 
deductions  so  the  bulk  of  taxpayers  do 
not  have  to  piclL  up  the  tab  for  the 
wealthy.  A  Congressional  Budget 
Office  analysis  Indicates  that  the 
$5,000  ceiling  would  yield  about  $3.68 
billion  a  year  in  additional  Federal 
revenue.  It  would  affect  only  5  percent 
of  all  taxpayers,  and  even  they  could 
deduct  all  but  the  excess  over  $5,000. 
If  this  modest  reform  were  adopted, 
half  of  the  administration's  proposed 
1982  budget  cuts  could  be  restored  In 
the  following  programs:  Food  stamps, 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, CETA  jobs,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  basic  education 
(Pell)  grants  for  college  students,  legal 
services  for  the  poor,  smaU  business 
assistance,  housing  and  rehabilitation 
loans,  urban  development  action 
grants,  and  support  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. 

Unlimited  mortage  Interest  deduc- 
tion is  but  one  example  of  a  whole 
array  of  tax  breaks  or  loopholes  for 
the  affluent  that  require  serious  atten- 
tion before  the  needy  should  be  de- 
prived of  basic  help  for  food,  medicine, 
shelter,  and  Jobs. 

Second,  everybody  wants  America  to 
be  strong,  with  adequate,  well- 
equipped  forces  that  can  be  deployed 
rapidly  wherever  they  are  needed  and 
with  a  nuclear  potential  that  is  too 
powerful  to  challenge.  However,  I  be- 
lieve each  addition  to  the  defense 
budget  should  be  treated  with  as  much 
care  as  each  cut  from  the  nondefense 
budget.  As  responsible  a  person  as  out- 
going Comptroller  General  EDmer  B. 
Staats  pointed  to  several  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  in  Pentagon  waste  and  mis- 
management. In  a  23-page  letter  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger, Staats  itemized  such  cost-re- 
duction opportunities  as  consolidating 
adjacent  military  bases,  joint  supply 
purchases,  improved  management  of 
weapons  systems,  and  muJtiyear  con- 
tracting that  would  save  an  "absolute 
minimum  of  $4  billion  a  year  by  1985." 

liir.  Speaker,  opinion  polls  indicate 
considerable  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  goals.  Most  of  the  mail 
which  I  receive  In  my  office  is  written 
by  individuals  in  general  support  of 
the  President's  goals.  I  should  point 
out,  however,  that  a  good  number  of 
the  letters  contain  a  similarity  in 
pliraseology  that  may  be  more  than 
coincidental.  Be  that  as  it  is,  some  of 
these  individuals  Indicate  in  their  let- 
ters that  if  I  did  not  support  the  Presi- 
dent I  would  be  regarded  as  an  ob- 
structionist. Further,  I  was  also  re- 
minded, in  no  uncertain  terms,  that 
these  individuals  would  remember  me 
in  a  not  too  favorable  light  at  the  next 
election. 


James  Wilson  makes  a  point  that 
each  of  the  great  powers,  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  "should  be  in- 
dependent as  well  as  distinct,"— "Lec- 
tures on  Law",  The  Works  of  James 
Wilson.  The  division  of  the  powers  of 
the  National  Government  was  estab- 
lished for  a  purpose  and  that  was  to 
avoid  a  concentration  of  power  in  any 
one  branch. 

I  think  the  citizens  of  this  country 
would  be  ill-served  if  this  body  were  to 
adopt  the  course  of  action  recommend- 
ed by  some  and  that  is  simply  to  trust 
the  President  and  approve  his  pro- 
gram without  the  needed  scrutiny. 

Edmund  Burke,  In  his  speech  to  the 
electors  of  Bristol,  stated  that:  "Your 
representative  owes  you,  not  his  indus- 
try only,  but  his  Judgment;  and  he  be- 
trays, instead  of  serving  you,  Lf  he  sac- 
rifices It  to  your  opinion." 

The  course  of  action  advoctated  by 
this  administration,  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
serves very  careful  examination  be- 
cause we  are  not  simply  considering  a 
request  for  a  reduction  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures. We  are  considering  a  reor- 
dering of  priorities,  the  effect  of 
which.  If  adopted  wlU  be  felt  by  many 
low-  and  moderate-income  Individuals. 

The  programs  which  we  are  consid- 
ering reducing  are  ones  which  meet 
the  needs  of  those  most  In  need  of  as- 
sistance. We  should  examine  these 
proposals  very  closely. 

The  Economist  in  its  latest  issue 
states  that— 

Although  the  Reagan  budget  *  *  *  attacks 
nearly  300  programmes,  including  some  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  even  Mr.  Reagan's  support- 
ers, its  main  effect  will  be  felt,  negatively, 
on  the  poor,  and  positively,  on  the  defense 
industry. 

Social  Justice  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  an  untested  eco- 
nomic theory.  And  that,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  what  we  are  about  to  do  if  we 
adopt  without  careful  examination 
this  administration's  stlU  unclear  pro- 
posals. 

I  am  not  advocating  delay,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  sake  of  delay.  That 
would  be  obstructionism.  I  am  advo- 
cating, however,  delay  for  the  sake  of 
thoughtful  reflection  upon,  and  de- 
tailed analysis  of,  the  recommenda- 
tions that  are  before  this  body. 


D  1515 

DOCTORS  ORGANIZE  TO 
PREVENT  NUCLEAR  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  week  a  group  of  doctors  from 
nine  countries,  including  both  the 
United  States  and  the  U.SJB.R..  have 
been  meeting  in  the  First  Congress  of 
the  International  Physicians  for  the 
Prevention  of  Nuclear  War.  These  doc- 
tors are  convinced  that  "the  genocidal 


nature  of  nuclear  weapons  has  ren- 
dered nuclear  war  obsolete  as  a  viable 
means  for  resolving  conflict,"  and  they 
are  determined  to  do  everything  they 
can  to  see  that  it  never  happens.  As 
physicians  they  are  dedicated  to  the 
prevention  of  illness,  and  they  have 
special  knowledge  of  the  problems  of 
medical  response  in  nuclear  war.  They 
know  that  we  cannot  "assume  that 
abundant  medical  resources  and  per- 
sonnel will  be  available  •  •  •  [since] 
contemporary  nuclear  war  would  in- 
evitably destroy  hospitals  and  other 
medical  facilities,  kill  and  disable  most 
medical  personnel,  and  prevent  surviv- 
ing physicians  from  coming  to  the  aid 
of  the  injured  because  of  widespread 
radiation  dangers.  The  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  burned  and  otherwise 
woimded  people  would  not  have  any 
medical  care  as  we  now  conceive  of  It: 
No  morphine  for  pain,  no  Intravenous 
fluids,  no  emergency  surgery,  no  anti- 
biotics, no  dressings,  no  skilled  nurs- 
ing, and  little  or  no  food  or  water.  The 
survivors  will  envy  the  dead." 

In  detailed  statements  drawn  up  at 
last  weekend's  conference  at  Airlie 
House  in  Virginia,  these  doctors  have 
set  their  sights  on  convincing  world 
leaders  of  the  necessity  of  ending  the 
nuclear  arms  race  because  "the  surviv- 
al of  civilized  life  is  at  stake."  In  a  nu- 
clear war,  "the  fabric  of  society  would 
disintegrate  and  the  medical  care 
system,  deprived  of  the  facilities  devel- 
oped over  the  years,  would  revert  to 
the  level  of  earlier  centuries.  The  sur- 
viving walking  wounded,  physician  and 
layman  alike,  could  only  provide  what 
mutual  comfort  the  remnants  of  their 
individual  humanity  would  permit. 
The  Earth  will  be  seared,  the  sides 
heavy  with  lethal  concentrations  of  ra- 
dioactive particles,  and  no  response  to 
medical  needs  can  be  expected  from 
medicine." 

Separate  appeals  were  issued  by  this 
group  of  physicians  to  other  doctors 
and  to  heads  of  government  all  over 
the  world,  and  I  Include  the  texts  of 
these  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
An  Appeal  to  the  Physiciaks  of  the  World 

Deak  Colixaoues:  We  address  this  mes- 
sage to  you  who  share  our  commitment  to 
the  preservation  of  health.  Our  professional 
responsibility  has  brought  us  together  to 
consider  the  consequences  of  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

We  have  participated  In  full  and  open  dis- 
cussion of  the  available  data  concerning  the 
medical  effects  of  nuclear  war  and  its  ef- 
fects on  our  planet.  Our  conclusion  was  In- 
escapable—a  nuclear  exchange  would  have 
intolerable  consequences. 

Enormous  numbers  would  perish  in  the 
first  hours  and  days  of  a  nuclear  war.  The 
wounded  survivors,  burned  and  affected  by 
nuclear  radiation,  would  face  unbearably 
difficult  conditions,  without  effective  medi- 
cal aid,  water  or  food.  The  consequences  of 
a  nuclear  war  would  also  be  disastrous  to 
succeeding  generations.  A  major  nuclear  ex- 
change   would    inevitably    bring    extensive 
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rn^f^i  ^^hL  ^.  ,             "embers   of  struction.   The  enormous  accumulation  of  ^  Programs  for  the  needy  are  avoided: 

f^S.                   '^        '^^''•'^*^*'°""  these  nuclear  weapons  has  made  the  worW  Economic    efficiency-thls    proposal    also 

(3)  to  DTfDATc  iinH  niihn<=>.  In  n,»  ^^,    1  '^^  secure.  A  nuclear  conflict  would  ravage  avoids  the  Administration  s  counterproduc- 

„-i   -„5J^,f^l  ?""****.  ^ '■^^  "***=*'  life  on  earth.  tive  slashing  of  programs  which   increase 

Sc^tf^SL^  o^h^.l^'n'}"'  '^'T'"'  ^^  ^P*"^  "  P^y^'^''^  to  the  interests  of  ProductiX^  and  ^J^Zfc   etncie^T^. 

wea^Ss  **"*  P^P^*  ^^^^  ^""^^^  ''<^  *^^«  vo^«l  to  vestment  in  infrastructure  and  Job  training) 

(4)to  sm-ak  ahnnt  mAHi,..!  ~..,»^„«„,v^  protect.  The  scientific  daU  concerning  the  and  instead  eliminates  wrongheaded  incen- 

of  nude^  ^  to  meS^^„?pT'i^^H^  "^"^"^  consequences  of  the  use  of  such  in-  tives  which  reduce  efficiency  (such  as  over- 

yoiS  <»^J!Sty         ^*^  students  and  to  strument*  of  mass  destruction  convince  us  Incentives  to  consume); 

.Si1tZ^Z.'^r^.T^eT:n'f  w^l^K'^rb^^et^^f?reX"S  ha^toS^llTS^^'^    •"""^   ""^^^ 

cZfl^^lZ^nUonolu^^'ij'''''-  LtS'oS  No^obi'JS  ^  *^^^"^?^, 'Jlf  "^  "^^   Administration   has   cho«n   to  cut 

Respectfully  yours.  t^  n^^^»fh^  ^^^^^  ^  ^?^"  "1^  ^^"^  spending  and  the  budget  deficit  the  hard 

PARTICIPANTS  OP  THE  PiRST  CONGRESS  OP  SeT^  J^nttau'fH^""?  C^L^H|P°^'"  ""r'  ''^  '^^^^^g  Crippling  cuts  to  hundred. 

International    Physicians    por    the  eirth        ^^^'^uation   of  civilized   life   on  of  relatively  smaU  but  vital  programs,  from 

Prevention  op  Ndcleab  Wab  carm.  legal  services  to  Amtrak.  These  cuts  inflict 

AIRLIE,  VA.,  Ma^h  23.1f^.     ^  ,.^  ^I'l^^f^.  '1,'^?'  ,'2^1'^"  '''^f  "^'^^^  damage^n  the  poor,  the  elderiy, 

—1  "on  of  smallpox,  coordinated  by  the  World  the  sick,  on  school-chUdren.  and  on  econom- 

An  Appeal  to  the  President  op  the  United  n.^t^^^aP^!!'"^  ^'.1^"^"*  '"^l^  ^ter-  ic  development  projects  such  as  mass  tran- 

STATES  OP  America.  Ronald  R^g;^^  HSon   XI^^  wi|:  Ta^?^  '°ii:  T  '"'  ""^"^  '"''^'  '^'^  '^^''-  "^^^-  "^ 

TO  THE  Chairman  op  the  Presidium  op  the  f^^  t?,  h,i!^^iT    o     »,     f     "i.  ^^}^^  ""^^  others-for  minimal  savings,  a  few 

U.S.S.R.  Stn.REME  SoviET^TONm  bL^  l^^*i  ^  humanity.  Continuing  discussion  millions  or  at  most  a  few  hundreds  of  mfl- 

^                           SOVIET.  i^NiD  brezh  among  the  nuclear  powers  and  other  coun-  Uons  In  each  case.  The  result  is  th»t  the 

we     Physicians     from     eleven     nations,  '^Zr^fTr.^'^^r^,'^^^  ^^S^'.  S^  a't^r  eS^^^ol^a  ^^pSZv^ 

SXlLZn-tZTolV^^rZ.^.  sTr^.l^t^SSi^'^JtSir^  atSfons^^^;^^^*— ^""- 

bUity  you  carry  and  of  the  enormous  (Sntri-  Respectf  uUy  youi^  ^"™°*^  ^^^"^  _  The  purpose  of  this  proposal  U  not  to 

bution  you  can  make  to  the  prevention  of  Participants  in  the' First  Congress  op  .ovirrfr^fn^^.Tf  ,        tf."**  ^  *" 

nuclear  war.  Internationai     PRvsirTAi.e    -^T^™  government  programs,  but  to  ouUlne  a  way 

As  Physicians  and  scientists,  we  have  for  1^3^  No^^l  I^^^k ''^  ''"'''""  °J  "^"fl?*  «°^l™»«°t 

the  past  several  days  reviewed  the  data  on  Airlie,  Va.,  March  23  1981  •  across  those  sepnente  of  society  who  have 

the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  effects  '  ^°^  ^^^  ****"  *^*""'  "P**"  ^  contribute.  The 

that   the   use   of   nuclear   weapons   would  ^^^^"^^  "^^   *^    achieved    without    touching    the 

bring.  We  have  considered  Independently  A  SHARE-THE-BURDEN  BUDGET  ?^?*°  Administration  s  proposed  military 

prepared    medical    and   scientific    analyses  ThP  qPTT  A  Tnrp  r.r«  t«r„~,«.    rr„^«  build-up  or  ite  depreclaUon  proposal,  or  lU 

from  many  sources.  Our  unanimous  conclu  „  I^^ri^^^^^  J^J^  tempore.  Under  general  income  tAx  reducUon.  In  short.  Con- 

slons  are:                                  "^"us  "Jnciu  ^  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen-  gress  could  theoretically  acquiesce  in  every 

(1)  Nuclear  war  would  be  a  catastrophe  ^1^™*"  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  niajor  part  of  the  Administration's  compre- 

with    medical    consequences    of    enormous  recognized  for  5  minutes.  hensive  economic  package,  and  stUl  save  the 

magnitude  and  duration  for  both  involved  •  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress-  ^^ally  important  programs  for  human  and 

and  unlnvolved  nations.  man  RicHMom)  and  I  released  today  a  ?^JI      *^   development   which    have    been 

(2) -The  holocaust  would  in  its  very  begin-  Study  prepared  by  staff  members  of  »>uUt  over  the  years. 

!!l^.„    «**?*  to  hundreds  of  mUllons  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  which  the  "shahe-the-burdew"  bddgk-piscal 

s'^f^e.^'^f^'m^io^'ds'Tdl,^'^  f^°Y«   '"^^^   '^'   ^^^^   administra-  ....  savings 

by  rXtion.  deprlZT  oTef fSe  mS  ^'°°  "  Proposed  $51.2  billion  in  fiscal  ^  ,  ,  ^  ^                                         iMiBUm.) 

care  or  even  water  and  food,  would  f^the  ^^^    ^^^^    ^'"tiKet    deficit    reductions     Total  Savings $52,689 

prospect  of  a  slow  and  excruciating  death.  *^*"  ^  achieved  with  only  22  budget     A.  Spending  Reductions _      15,754 

(3)    The    consequences    of    nuclear    war  actions.  The  staff  study,  entitled  the  ^-  ^^^  waste  from  the  Department 

would  continue  to  affect  succeeding  genera-  "Share-the-Burden     Budget  "     is    de-  °^  Defense  budget  and  Improve 

tions  and  their  environment  for  an  indefl-  signed    to    demonstrate    how    btouds  efficiency   in    procurement   and 

nite  period  of  time.  ^^Ich  were  exemnted  from  thP  hnrrfpn  ***°  <^^^^  estimates  $16  billion 

Science  and  technology  have  placed  the  of  th«  w™n  I^Si/f  ,^h^„.    k^    7        ^"^^  ""^  "^«  y«»"» -        3.«>0 

most  deadly  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  °^?*  „  t^t^Sj^  °" '.^t!^f  ^  2.  Savings  In  the  Medicare  and 
the  hands  of  the  two  nations  you  lead.  This  ^^^  ^♦P  be  made  to  contribute.  Medicaid  programs  through  en- 
huge  accumulation  imperils  us  aU.  The  in-  m  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco-  actment   of   the   Hoq>itaI    Cost 

terests  of  the  present  and  all  future  genera-  "oniic  Committee  on  Tuesday,  March        Containment  Act 1,400 

tions  require  that  nuclear  war  be  avoided.  24,  Chairman  Murray  Weidenbaum  of  3.   Savings   possible   in   the   food 

The   medical   consequences   persuade   us  the  President's  Council   of  Economic  stamp    program     through    Im- 

that  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  any  form  Advisers  stated,  in  response  to  a  ques-        proved  admlnlstraUon MM 

^h!i?  ^J,   ^^^  ,?"*^  ^  prevented.   To  tion  by  Congressman  Richmond,  that  <  Index  annual  increases  In  Social 

achieve  this,  we  offer  you  our  sincere  sup-  he  fuUy  expected  Congress  to  alter  the  Security  benefits  to  the  increase 

As    physicians,    we    remember    that    the  ^°"P°l"r .  °^  ^^^    administration's  JTveSe  "^^  ""whES^    te 

eradication  of  smallpox  required  intense  in-  ProPOsed  budget  cuts,  and  that,  in  his  fj^^^*"    ****»•     ^^*^^^    *« 

tematlonal     communication,     cooperation.  Judgment,    such    changes    would    not  c  ,..  inrr^' mi'm*^'.'nrt"V^*«i 

and  dedication.  Nuclear  war  is  a  far  greater  damage   the   achievement   of  the  ad-  citm^^u^^^nef^^ 

threat  to  mankind.  It  will  require  even  more  ministration's  economic  goals.  toe^th     iSlon    WSalS 

intense   collaboration   among   the   nuclear  The  JEC  staff  study  foUows:  rather  than  semiannually                    ISM 
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(b)  Index  annual  Increases  to  the 
increaae  in  the  CPI  or  average 
waces,  as  in  #4 

6.  Terminate  funding  for  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor 

7.  Terminate  spending  for  new 
cmstruction  on  the  Interstate 
Highway  system  (saving  of  $3.7 
billion  in  1982)  but  increase 
funding  to  maintain  the  existing 
system 

8.  Terminate  spending  for  Recre- 
ational and  Public  Lands  high- 
ways  

9.  Terminate  funding  for  three  In- 
terior water  projects:  Central  Ar- 
izona ProJ.,  Central  Utah  ProJ., 
North  Loup/O'Nem  Unit 

10.  Terminate  nine  Corps  of  E^ngl- 
neers  water  projects:  Tenn.-Tom- 
blgbee  Waterway;  Llbby  Addi- 
tion; Lock  <te  Dam  26:  Red  River 
Waterway:  Richard  Russell 
Dam;  Tatesville  Dam;  Skiatook 
Dam;  Candy  Dam:  and 
Stonewall  Jackson  Dam 

11.  Increase  airport  user  fees  for 
corporate  and  recreational  avi- 
ation  

12.  Impose  waterway  user  fees,  to 
recover  one-half  of  direct  costs.... 

B.  Better  Enforcement 

1.  PuUy  fund  Economic  Regula- 
tory Administration  in  the  DoE. 
to  fully  recover  petroleum  and 
gasoline  overcharges 

2.  Add  $100  million  to  IRS  budget 
for  enforcement  of  taxes  on  in- 
terest (CBO  estimates  that  $4  in 
revenues  will  be  collected  for 
each  $1  added  to  the  IRS 
budget) 

C.  Reduced  Tax  Expenditures 

1.  Repeal  deduction  for  interest 
paid  on  consumer  debt 

2.  Repeal  deduction  for  interest  on 
mortgages  for  other  than  princi- 
pal residence 

End  excess  of  percentage  deple- 
tion over  cost  depletion  for  oil 
and  gas 

.  End  excess  of  percentage  deple- 
tion over  cost  depletion  for  non- 
fuel  minerals  and  for  fuels  other 
than  oil  and  gas „ 

I.  Require  tliat  intangible  oil  and 
gas  drilling  costs  be  amortized 
rather  than  expensed 

J.  Increased  Revenues 

..  Double  the  excise  tax  on  alco- 
holic beverages  (current  $5.8  bll- 
Uon) 

t.  Double  the  excise  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes and  cigars  (current  $2.6 
billion) _ 

t.  Replace  the  current  4«  per 
gallon  excise  tax  on  gasoline  and 
dlesel  fuel  with  a  14t  per  gallon 
effective  June  1.  1981.  which 
would  be  adjusted  quarterly 
thereafter  in  accordance  with 
changes  in  producer  prices  ($13.1 
biUlon  in  added  revenues  in 
1982)  less  $2  billion  rebate  to  es- 
sential users. 


3. 
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VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
RETVIEW  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Leath)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  his  budget  adjustments  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  March  10.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  recommended  a  re- 
duction in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion budget  of  $747.7  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $830.9  million  in  outlays 
to  the  amounts  requested  by  former 
President  Carter. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  I  recognize  the  need 
to  bring  about  some  reduction  in  the 
Federal  budget.  However.  I  would 
point  out  that  under  Presiclent  Carter 
the  Veterans'  Administration  sus- 
tained substantial  budget  cuts  in  fiscal 
years  1979-81.  Congress  put  back  some 
of  the  employee  cuts  but  the  VA  has 
approximately  2.000  employees  and 
5,200  operating  beds  less  today  than  in 
fiscal  year  1979.  Although  benefits 
and  services  for  veterans  Is  high  on  my 
list  of  priorities.  I  will  work  with  the 
chaUmian  of  our  committee  to  bring 
about  some  legislative  cost  savings  in 
order  to  accomplish  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  total  F'ederal  spending. 

Having  said  this,  it  should  t>e  noted 
there  are  some  savings  being  proposed 
by  OMB  that  would  adversely  impact 
on  veterans.  These  I  will  not  accept. 

First.  I  am  not  wUling  to  accept  the 
proposed  cuts  In  the  medical  program 
that  would  total  more  than  $330  mill- 
ion during  the  next  fiscal  year.  At  a 
time  when  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  unable  to  treat  eligible  veterans 
for  their  disabilities,  especially  on  an 
outpatient  basis,  the  medical  program 
cannot  be  cut  by  $330  million  without 
denying  even  more  veterans  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  care  and  treatment  in 
VA  hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics. 
This  is  compounded,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  12  million  veterans  of  World 
War  II,  whose  average  age  is  60  years, 
are  beginning  to  apply  for  admission 
to  VA  facilities  for  care  and  treatment. 
Health  problems  for  these  individuals 
will  occiir  more  often  and  the  length 
of  stay  in  VA  hospitals  will  be  longer 
as  they  get  older. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  the  pro- 
posed medical  reductions  are  a  major 
concern  to  me.  I  am  even  more  con- 
cerned about  Mr.  Reagan's  proposed 
plan  to  consolidate  the  functions  of  re- 
gional offices.  Currently,  there  are  58 
VA  regional  offices  located  through- 
out the  United  States.  There  is  at  least 
one  regional  office  in  each  State. 
These  regional  offices  process  l)enefit 
applications  and  changes  in  compensa- 
tion, pension,  burial,  and  housing  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Reagan's  plan  would  con- 
solidate into  one  location  aU  the  bene- 
fit processing  activities  of  these  of- 
fices. In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
adjudication  and  loan  guaranty  oper- 
ation In  the  current  regional  offices 
would  all  be  transferred  to  one  Feder- 
al location.  It  would  probably  take  a 
building  almost  as  large  as  the  Penta- 
gon to  take  care  of  the  files  and  the 
12,000  personnel  envisioned  to  operate 


such  a  facility.  One  can  imagine  the 
bureaucratic  rigor  mortis  that  would 
set  in  with  this  kind  of  operation.  Effi- 
ciency would  go  downhill.  Files  would 
be  in  a  mess,  and  many  of  them  lost. 
Mr  Speaker,  you  would  have  one  of 
the  biggest  bureaucratic  snafus  ever 
known  to  man. 

The  administration  says  this  pro- 
posed consolidation  would  require  no 
regional  office  to  be  closed.  Anyone 
knows  that  if  the  adjudication  and 
loan  guaranty  processes  are  moved  out 
of  the  regional  offices,  hardly  any- 
thing would  remain.  It  seems  obvious, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  regional  offices 
would  become  nothing  more  than  glo- 
rified contact  offices,  or  they  would  be 
closed. 

This  we  caiuiot  tolerate  so  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
prohibit  the  Veterans'  Administration 
from  exercising  any  authority  to  con- 
solidate, eliminate,  abolish,  or  redis- 
tribute the  functions  of  any  regional 
office,  hospital,  outpatient  clinic,  or 
any  other  facility,  unless  Congress  ap- 
proves such  action. 

My  bill  Is  cosponsored  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  conmiittee.  Mr.  Montcmjmery 
and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  I  have  asked 
the  chairman  to  allow  the  committee 
to  consider  this  bill  early,  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  my  view,  it  will  pass  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  not  only  In  committee, 
but  in  the  House  Itself.  No  Member  of 
this  body  Intends  that  any  regional 
office  or  VA  hospital  be  closed.  Al- 
though the  administration  teUs  us 
closings  are  not  In  Its  current  plans.  If 
reductions  are  made  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  1984.  and  1985  approaching  the 
proposed  reductions  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  In  my  view,  we  wiU  l>e  faced  with 
possible  closing  of  VA  facilities  In 
some  States.  I  do  not  think  my  col- 
leagues will  ever  support  such  action 
and  my  bUl  Is  designed  to  see  that 
such  closings  do  not  occur.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ADM.  JOHN  S. 
McCAIN,  JR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
(K>MZRT)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished military  officers  with  the  un- 
timely death  of  Adm.  John  S.  McCain, 
Jr.,  earlier  this  week.  For  over  40 
years,  he  served  his  Nation  from  the 
time  he  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  in  1931  until  his  retirement 
from  active  service  in  1972. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  Admiral  McCain  and 
his  devoted  wife,  Roberta.  Many  was 
the  time  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
with  him  in  Hawaii  and  Vietnam  while 
he  served  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
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the  Pacific  during  the  height  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

I  remember  well  him  telling  me  of 
the  tremendous  responsibility,  and, 
yes,  even  burden  it  was  to  command 
the  single  largest  military  force  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  The  decisions 
he  made  daily,  and  even  hourly,  rested 
heavily  on  his  mind  because  of  his 
concern  for  the  some  1  million  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  airmen  under  his 
command.  History  has  proved  that  Ad- 
miral McCain  was  the  right  man  for 
the  right  job  during  a  very  difficult 
time  in  our  Nation's  history. 

An  additional  burden  Admiral 
McCain  had  to  bear  personally  during 
this  time  was  his  concern  and  love  for 
his  namesake  and  son.  Capt.  John  S. 
McCain  III.  who  was  being  held  in  an 
enemy  prisoner  of  war  camp  in  North 
Vietnam.  It  was  not  an  easy  burden, 
but  one  that  he  shouldered  In  the 
finest  tradition  of  American  military 
officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  are 
aware.  Admiral  McCain  was  a  member 
of  the  premiere  naval  family  in  our 
Nation's  history.  His  father  before 
him  was  a  four-star  admiral  with  a 
major  command  in  the  Pacific  theater 
during  World  War  II.  Admiral 
McCain,  his  father  and  now  his  son  all 
served  in  similar  positions  in  congres- 
sional liaison  for  the  Department  of 
Navy. 

During  World  War  II,  John  S. 
McCain,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  few  naval 
officers  to  serve  in  both  the  Pacific 
and  European  theater  of  operations. 
In  the  Pacific  as  a  submarine  com- 
mander he  was  responsible  for  slnlung 
20,000  tons  of  Japanese  shipping  and 
in  the  European  theater,  his  subma- 
rine served  as  the  beacon  ship  for  the 
Casablanca  landings  in  North  Africa. 
His  exploits  in  World  War  II  earned 
him  a  Bronze  Star  and  Sliver  Star. 

The  McCain  name  is  certainly  not 
unfamiliar  in  my  State  of  Mississippi. 
Admiral  McCain's  father  was  bom  in 
Mississippi  and  the  Naval  Air  Station 
in  my  hometown  of  Meridian  is  known 
as  McCain  Field  in  honor  of  the  origi- 
nal Admiral  McCain. 

Admiral  McCain  had  many  friends 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  that  friendship 
grew  out  of  the  respect  we  aU  had  for 
his  abilities  and  dedication.  His  natu- 
ral abUity  for  leadership  on  behalf  of 
the  common  good  will  earn  him  a  well 
deserved  place  in  the  annals  of  mili- 
tary heroes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  feel  the  loss  of 
Admiral  McCain,  but  can  take  solace 
in  the  fact  that  I  had  the  privilege  to 
know  him  personally  and  to  benefit 
from  his  wise  advice  and  counsel  on 
national  defense  matters.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Roberta,  John 
III.  and  other  members  of  the  family 
and  thank  them  for  sharing  their  hus- 
band, father,  and  brother  with  the 
American  people.  We  shaU  never 
forget  the  heroic  exploits  and  quiet  di- 


plomacy that  Admiral  McCain  per- 
formed on  behalf  of  the  country  he 
loved  so  dearly.* 


A  NATIONAL  EFFORT  TO 
COMBAT  DRUNK  DRIVINO- 
PART  II 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bmines)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  the  information  of  Memliers  addi- 
tional materials  related  to  the  growing 
national  campaign  to  combat  drunk 
driving.  During  a  news  conference  on 
March  9,  Senator  Claiboknk  Pell,  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  I  were  joined  by  nu- 
merous cosponsors  in  discussing  legis- 
lation we  had  Introduced  on  the  sub- 
ject. Copies  of  the  House  bill— H.R. 
2488— along  with  statements  of  Sena- 
tor Pell  and  myself  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Tuesday, 
March  24,  on  pages  4990-4993. 

Also  at  the  news  conference  were 
several  victims  of  drunk  drivers,  in- 
cluding the  national  officers  of 
MADE>— Mothers  Against  Dnmk  Driv- 
ers. I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  at 
tliis  time  the  statements  offered  by 
MADD  founder  and  president  Candy 
Lightner,  of  CalLfomia;  vice  president 
Cindi  Lamb,  of  Maryland;  Pat  Owen, 
whose  two  daughters  and  two  nieces 
were  kiUed  by  a  drunk  driver  last  year, 
and  Marion  Puryear.  who  was  perma- 
nently crippled  by  a  drunk  driver: 

Statemznt  of  Cahdy  Lightnkr,  Founskb 
aitd  prksideift  of  madd 

Good  afternoon.  Ten  months  ago  my  13- 
year-old  twin  daughter.  Cari  was  struck 
down  and  killed  by  a  repeat  offender  drunk 
driver  while  she  was  walking  to  church  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon.  It  was  the  second  time  In 
her  life  that  she  was  hit  by  a  drunk  driver. 
When  my  daughter  was  killed  she  was  walk- 
ing Inside  a  bicycle  lane  and  was  thrown  125 
feet  to  her  death. 

The  driver  left  the  scene  of  the  crime 
without  even  stopping  to  see  if  he  could 
render  aid  or  call  an  ambulance.  The  man 
who  kUled  Cari  had  foiu-  prior  drunk  driving 
arrests.  In  fact,  Carl's  killer  was  out  of  Jail 
on  ball  for  another  hit-and-run  drunk  driv- 
ing crime  for  only  48  hours  when  he  struck 
my  daughter. 

Following  Carl's  death.  I  learned  that 
death  and  maiming  by  drunk  drivers  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  health  threats  facing 
the  American  public.  Yet  I  found  there  was 
no  public  outcry  to  eliminate  drunk  drivers 
from  our  highways.  And,  in  general,  people 
in  Government  at  the  Federal,  State  and 
Local  levels  had  been  unable  to  do  anything 
to  effectively  curtail  the  carnage  that 
occurs  every  23  minutes  on  our  highways.  In 
fact,  alcohol  related  crashes  claim  more 
lives  each  year  than  persons  killed  by  hand- 
guns. 

Unfortunately,  the  public  is  virtually  igno- 
rant of  the  tragic  consequences  caused  by 
drinking  and  driving,  and  that  ignorance  is 
part  of  the  problem  which  must  be  correct- 
ed. In  the  wake  of  my  daughter's  death,  I 
decided  to  form  a  grassroots  citizens  organi- 
zation called  MAD£>— Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Drivers.  The  goals  of  MADD  are  to 


fight  for  effective  reform  of  the  system  so 
that  unnecessary  deaths  and  injuries  caused 
by  drunk  drivers  can  be  measurably  reduced 
and  to  warn  the  public  that  what  happened 
to  my  famUy  and  the  other  families  here 
today  can  happen  to  them.  Our  organiza- 
tion today  has  20  active  chapters  eatab- 
llshed  in  5  states  and  inquiries  from  victims 
from  20  more  states  who  want  to  start  chap- 
ters. Some  of  our  chapter  representatives 
are  in  the  audience  today. 

Susan  Mldgett,  whose  young  son  was 
killed  by  a  drunk  driver  while  playing  in  the 
front  yard  of  their  Virginia  home;  Marie 
Tursi  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  son  was  killed 
by  a  drunk  driver  who  later  received  only 
four  years  probation  as  punishment:  and 
Tom  and  Dot  Sexton  of  Maryland  who  also 
lost  a  son  to  a  drunk  driver. 

In  California,  as  a  direct  result  of  MADD's 
efforts.  Governor  Brown  appointed  a  solu- 
tion-oriented task  force,  and  MADD  was 
able  to  get  a  similar  task  force  established 
in  Sacramento  County.  I  am  a  memt>er  of 
both  task  forces.  Because  of  MADD's  ef- 
forts, Sacramento  is  now  the  toughest 
county  in  California  on  drunk  drivers.  That 
happened  because  drunk  driving  is  nothing 
more  than  a  political  problem  that  reacts  to 
citizen  pressiue.  The  task  force  in  Califor- 
nia and  a  similar  task  force  in  Maryland 
hold  out  real  hope  for  identifying  what  ac- 
tions can  be  taken  at  the  state  level  to  help 
eliminate  or  at  least  reduce  the  incidence  of 
drunk  driving  from  our  roads. 

There  is  also  a  drunk  driving  task  force  In 
New  York  and  recently  the  Governor  of 
West  Virginia  announced  tliat  he  will  ap- 
point a  task  force.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
Governor  of  every  state  should  recognize 
drunk  driving  for  what  It  is:  One  of  the 
most  serious  threats  to  the  life  and  limb  of 
each  citizen  in  their  state.  Therefore.  I  am 
calling  on  every  governor  to  follow  the  lead 
of  California,  Bfaryland.  New  York  and 
West  Virginia,  and  appoint  a  solution-ori- 
ented task  force  to  help  reduce  unnecessary 
deaths  and  Injuries  cause  by  drunk  driven. 

In  the  next  few  weeks.  MADD  will  write 
to  each  governor  to  formally  make  that  re- 
quest. There  are  inadequacies  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  in  each  state  that  need  to 
be  corrected.  For  example,  in  California, 
IiiADD  found  that  fingerprints  of  arrested 
drunk  drivers  had  not  been  processed  for 
years  and  the  state's  Justice  department  is 
now  nearly  half  a  million  sets  of  finger- 
prints behind  in  processing,  or  enough  proc- 
essing to  take  62  people  one  year  to  process 
them.  That  kind  of  situation  is  intolerable 
and  ridiculous  and  helps  enable  drunk  driv- 
ers to  continue  killing  and  maiming.  On  the 
Federal  level.  MADD  strongly  supports  the 
efforts  here  today  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Pell-Barnes  dnmk  driving  legislation,  and 
MADD  urges  tiiat  congressional  hearings  be 
held  in  the  near  future. 

MADD  is  also  seeking  a  Presidential  blue 
ribbon  commission  on  the  national  dnuik 
driving  issue.  Five  months  ago  we  started  a 
petition  drive  and  we  are  in  the  process  of 
circulating  more  than  ten  thousand  peti- 
tions across  the  Nation.  Each  week,  thou- 
sands of  signatures  of  victims  and  concerned 
citizens  pour  into  our  Maryland  headquar- 
ters. 

Drunk  driving  is  a  threat  that  we  as  a  soci- 
ety do  not  liave  to  tolerate.  The  attitudes  of 
Judges,  prosecutors,  law  enforcers  and  legis- 
lators must  be  ctianged.  And  there  Is  a  solu- 
tion. It  is  simply  that  citizens  who  are  vic- 
tims, survivors  and  aU  potential  vlcUtns 
must  demand  reform.  This  approach  is 
working  in  California  and  Maryland,  "«< 
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dUaen  pressure  wUI  work  across  the  coun- 
try. Thftnk  you. 


Sta 


UM 


OP  CiHDi  Lamb,  National  Vicx- 
PxnioBn  or  MADD 

Hello.  I  would  like  to  th&nk  all  of  you  for 
coming  here  today.  I  would  lik«  all  of  you  to 
Imaclne  that  you  woke  up  this  morning  to 
read  this  headline:  "70  people  die  of  swine 
flu."  Now  th»t  would  shake  you  up!  Imagine 
the  •  o'clock  news  reportlnr  "''0  killed  In 
airline  crash."  You  would  take  the  time  to 
find  out  why  that  happened.  Either  one  of 
these  headlines  fcAr  Just  one  day  would 
arouse  tremendous  concern  In  all  of  us.  And 
yet,  70  people  will  die  today  In  alcohol-relat- 
ed auto  crashes. 

One  million  people  every  year  are  serious- 
ly injured  or  maimed  by  drunk  drivers.  I 
know  what  It  Is  like  to  be  a  statistic.  I  am 
one.  So  is  my  daughter  Laura.  We  were 
struck  by  a  drunk  driver  who  had  35  prior 
highway  violations.  Including  three  previous 
drunk  driving  arrests.  Laura,  at  the  age  of 
five  months,  became  a  quadriplegic.  She  Is 
paralysed  from  the  shoulders  down  for  the 
rest  of  her  life. 

The  current  trend  of  carnage  on  our  high- 
ways Is  no  longer  being  tolerated  in  many 
states  and  communities.  We  the  victims 
have  had  enough!  We  are  all  frightened,  we 
are  MADD— and  we  are  doing  something  to 
stop  this  epidemic  of  deaths  and  crippling 
injuries.  There  are  viable  solutions.  There  Is 
action  we  cafiHake  at  the  grassroots  level. 
State  and  Federal  levels. 

I  wholeheartedly  applaud  the  efforts  of 
Senator  Pell  and  Congressman  Barnes  for 
taking  a  deflnltly*  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  correct  this  problem  at  the  Federal 
level.  If  passed  by  Congress,  and  enacted  by 
State  legislatures,  the  Pell-Barnes  legisla- 
tion will  translate  into  saving  lives  and  spar- 
ing needless  suffering. 

The  task  force  on  the  drinking  driver  Initi- 
ated by  B4aryland  Governor  Harry  Hughes 
sets  an  excellent  example  for  all  other 
States  to  follow.  The  legislative  packet  of 
bills  stemming  from  the  task  force  recom- 
mendation are  currently  under  review  by 
the  Maryland  General  Assembly.  The  bills 
will  receive  a  hearing  this  Wednesday. 
March  11th  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
■  mittee  headed  by  delegate  Joe  Owens  of 
Montgomery  County.  As  some  of  you  may 
know.  Joe  Owens'  committee  has  been  a 
grave  yard  for  legislation  aimed  at  toughen- 
ing Maryland's  drunk  driving  laws  over  the 
past  decade.  I  believe  this  is  due  to  Joe 
Owens'  political  stronghold  over  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee. 

This  evening  from  6  to  7  o'clock  in  front 
of  the  State  House  in  Annapolis,  members 
of  MADD  will  hold  a  candleUght  vigil  for 
the  victims  and  survivors  of  drunk  drivers. 
This  Wednesday  morning  at  U  o'clock, 
again  at  the  Annapolis  State  House.  Mary- 
land MADD  will  picket  chairman  Owens 
and  his  committee  to  support  the  Gover- 
nor's drunk  driving  legislation. 

We  will  hold  a  counter-news  conference  to 
allow  MADD  victims  to  voice  their  feelings 
regarding  Joe  Owens  and  this  needed  dnmk 
driving  legislation  In  Maryland.  The  tre- 
mendous impact  that  victims  and  concerned 
citizens  of  MADD  have  made  on  the  drunk 
driving  crisis  typifies  what  can  and  should 
happen  throughout  this  Nation,  community 
by  community.  We  can  solve  this  national 
epidemic!  We  can  save  lives  and  reduce  crip- 


pling injuries!  Together!  Thank  you  very 
much. 

STATDtZRT  OP  MRS.  PaT  OWklf 

My  name  is  Pat  Owen.  I  am  from  Lincoln. 
California.  I  am  here  with  MADD  to  sup- 
port Congressman  Barnes  and  Senator 
Pell's  legislation  regarding  drujik  driving. 

Last  August  I  lost  my  two  daughters, 
Sherry,  age  18.  and  Michelle,  age  16.  my 
brother's  daughters  Lisa,  age  20.  and 
Rhonda,  age  13,  to  a  hit-and-run  alleged 
drunk  driver.  Pour  other  people  also  died  in 
that  crash  that  night.  My  17year-old  niece 
Tina  was  left  penq^ently  paralyzed  from 
her  armpits  down. 

The  accused  drunk  driver  escaped  with 
barely  a  scratch,  he  did  not  even  stop  to 
render  aid.  According  to  court  records,  he  Is 
a  repeat  offender.  He  has  been  found  guilty 
on  three  other  occasions.  That  man  had  no 
business  being  on  the  road  that  night.  He 
did  not  have  a  valid  driver's  license.  He  was 
on  probation  for  his  third  drunk  driving 
arrest.  The  crash  that  killed  my  children 
was  the  second  drunk  driving  accident  the 
accused  was  involved  in.  It  was  no  accident! 
It  was  a  crime!  One  that  could  have  and 
should  have  been  prevented.  I  blame  not 
only  the  driver  of  that  car  but  the  system  as 
well.  A  sjrstem  that  must  be  changed. 

As  Representatives  of  the  people,  it  Is 
time  for  our  lawmakers  to  take  a  firm  public 
leadership  role,  and  use  the  full  powers  of 
their  office  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  inno- 
cent victims.  Instead  of  Just  the  rights  of 
the  criminal. 

I  am  askkig  that  President  Reagan  ap- 
point a  blue  ribbon  commission,  properly 
staffed  and  funded,  to  find  workable  solu- 
tions to  the  national  drunk  driving  crisis.  I 
Join  Candy  Lightaer  and  MADD  in  calling 
on  the  governor  of  each  State  to  appoint  a 
task  force,  like  in  California  and  Maryland, 
to  focus  on  solutions  to  each  State's  drunk 
driving  problem.  I  have  initiated  a  BAADD 
chapter  to  combat  dnink  driving  in  my  com- 
munity, and  I  urge  concerned  citizens  in 
every  community  to  follow  suit.  I  am  asking 
that  the  news  media  keep  the  public  fully 
informed  on  the  dnmk  driving  Issue,  help 
make  the  public  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
drinking  and  driving,  and  publicize  the  need 
for  changes  in  attitudes  on  this  most  threat- 
ening problem. 

If  Members  of  Congress  and  State  legisla- 
tors had  listened  to  lawmakers  like  Senator 
Pell  and  Congressman  Barnes  before,  maybe 
my  children  and  thousands  of  others  would 
still  be  alive  today.  How  many  more  must 
die  before  there  Is  firm  action  to  toughen 
the  system,  a  system  that  has  allowed  the 
drinking  driver  problem  to  escalate  to  epi- 
demic proportions?  Remember,  the  greatest 
deterrent  against  crime  Is  the  fear  of  the 
law.  More  people  die  in  alcohol-related  auto 
crashes  in  two  years  than  in  10  years  of  the 
Vietnam  Wbu-.  Please,  now  is  the  time  to  get 
the  drunk  driver  off  the  road.  Let  us  work 
together  to  stop  this  indiscriminate  killer. 
The  next  victim  could  be  you.  Thank  you. 

STATOCKifT  OP  Bias.  BlAItlOIf  PtntTKAK 
My  name  Is  Marion  Puryear  of  Waldorf. 
Maryland.  It  was  a  beautiful  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  April  of  1978.  My  family  and  I  were 
driving  to  church  when  we  were  hit  from 
behind  by  a  dnink  driver.  As  the  car  tried  to 
pass  us.  the  sideways  movement  sent  our  car 
rolling  over  and  over.  It  was  not  the  drunk 
driver's  first  offense,  yet  he  was  given  this 
opportunity  which  stopped  my  life. 

This  drunk  on  the  road  brought  my  life  to 
a  dramatic  standstill,  and  created  untold 


heartache  to  my  family.  There  I  was  .  .  . 
from  a  busy  wife,  mother  and  schoolteach- 
er, reduced  to  a  lifeless  paralyzed  human 
being  whose  neck  was  broken  and  whose  pa- 
ralysis extended  from  the  armpits  down. 

No  one  can  really  understand  this  kind  of 
tragic  Impact  on  an  individual  and  a  family 
unless  they  experience  It.  My  teenaged  chil- 
dren were  in  a  state  of  shock,  causing  night- 
mares and  emotional  traumas.  My  husband 
suddenly  had  to  become  all  things  to  us.  It 
was  overpowering,  far  beyond  human  endur- 
ance. 

For  three  months  I  was  In  traction  with  a 
metal  band  screwed  into  my  skull  and 
weights  hanging  from  the  back  of  my  head 
.  .  .  totally  Immobile  .  .  my  privacy  was 
gone.  Someone  else  had  to  take  care  of  my 
entire  body  and  its  functions.  This  still  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  For  five  more  months  I 
began  the  agony  of  trying  to  make  a  para- 
lyzed body  move.  This  has  been  the  hardest, 
most  depressing  experience  I  have  ever  had 
to  endure.  It  Is  not  over  yet.  All  these  many 
months,  amounting  to  years,  it  has  been  a 
daily  battle  to  try  to  move  and  not  give  up 
when  the  pain  gets  unbearable  or  the  task 
overpowering. 

The  drunk  driver  responsible  for  putting 
me  in  a  wheelchair  Is  an  assigned  risk,  not 
only  behind  the  wheel  of  a  car.  but  also  in 
the  area  of  Insurance  with  a  maximum  cov- 
erage of  20,000  dollars.  My  teaching  income 
ceased  as  my  personal  expenses  soared.  So, 
another  nightmare  loomed  before  us.  Who's 
going  to  pay  the  bills?  Once  It  begins  It 
never  stops.  Every  ti»e  we  turn  around  I 
am  an  extraordinary  expense.  It  doeaift 
stop  when  one  leaves  the  hospital.  Not  only 
are  there  constant  medical  expenses  and 
physical  therapy  which  now  exceed  100,000 
dollars,  but  someone  has  to  come  in  and  do 
the  household  chores  as  well.  My  future,  my 
family's  future  has  been  dimmed  by  a  drunk 
on  the  road.  I  would  never  wish  such  a  need- 
less tragedy  to  happen  to  anyone.  Our 
Christian  faith  is  the  only  thing  that  held 
us  together.  The  grace  of  God  Is  keeping  us 
to  this  day.  We  take  one  day  at  a  time. 

For  far  too  long  our  society  has  neglected 
this  senseless  tragedy  created  by  drunks  on 
the  road.  I  sense  a  new  awareness  of  this 
problem.  I  support  the  efforts  of  other  vic- 
tims of  dnink  drivers  like  "Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Drivers,"  concerned  citizens,  and  law- 
makers who  are  attempting  to  bring  this 
Issue  to  the  forefront  of  the  minds  of  the 
American  public. 

Unfortunately,  drunk  driving  Is  not  Just  a 
problem  confined  to  my  community.  It  is  a 
sUtewide  problem.  It  is  a  national  problem. 
I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Governor  Harry 
Hughes  and  concerned  lawmakers  in  Mary- 
land to  strengthen  the  sUte's  drunk  driving 
laws.  I  heartily  endorse  Congressman  Mike 
Barnes'  and  Senator  Claiborne  Pell's  bills 
which  would  effectively  combat  the  nation- 
al drunk  driving  crisis. 

This  major  effort  at  the  federal  level.  In 
conjunction  with  cooperation  at  the  state 
and  local  levels  will  add  up  to  Important 
needed  changes  to  help  save  other  citizens 
and  their  families  from  having  to  experi- 
ence the  nightmare  I  have  had  to  fight  to 
overcome.* 


PRESroENT  REAGAN  REPORTS 
ON  CYPRUS  PEACE  EFFORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevloiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  20.  in  accordance  with  provi- 
sions on  Public  Law  95-384,  President 
Reagan  submitted  to  the  House  a 
report  on  progress  made  during  the 
past  60  days  toward  reaching  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  of  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
President  has  assured  this  body  of  the 
great  importance  he  attaches  to  an 
equitable  resolution  of  the  Cyprus 
matter,  and.  in  turn.  I  wish  to  offer 
my  full  support  to  him  in  all  efforts 
toward  that  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the  high  level  of 
concern  among  my  colleagues  who 
share  the  President's  interest  in  reach- 
ing a  just  and  lasting  settlement  to  the 
Cyprus  problem,  I  insert  for  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  President  Rea- 
gan's report: 

Tm  Whitk  House, 
Washington,  March  20,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiix,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the   U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington.  D.C. 

DxAR  Mr.  Speaker:  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  95-384,  I  am  sub- 
mitting the  following  report  on  progress 
made  during  the  past  sixty  days  toward 
reaching  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  problem. 

A  just,  fair  and  lasting  resolution  to  the 
problems  of  Cyprus  will  remain  a  priority 
for  my  Administration. 

The  talks  between  representatives  of  the 
Greek  Cypriot  and  Turkish  Cypriot  commu- 
nities are  continuing.  Under  the  chairman- 
ship of  United  Nations  Secretary  General's 
Special  Representative  on  Cyprus.  Ambassa- 
dor Hugo  Gobbi,  the  two  sides  are  undertak- 
ing detailed  analytic  review  of  basic  issues. 
The  parties  have  been  addressing  the  fol- 
lowing topics  in  rotation  on  the  basis  of  one 
topic  each  meeting: 

(A)  Reaching  agreement  on  the  resettle- 
ment of  Varosha  under  United  Nations  aus- 
pices. 

(B)  Initial  practical  measures  to  promote 
good  will. 

(C)  Constitutional  aspects. 

(D)  Territorial  aspects. 

Meetings  were  held  on  January  16,  21,  and 
28  and  February  4,  11,  and  18.  After  a  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  recess,  the  meetings  re- 
sumed on  March  11.  We  expect  the  negotia- 
tions to  continue  on  a  regular  basis. 
Throughout  this  period  both  sides  have  en- 
gaged in  serious  discussion  of  the  Issues  in- 
volved. Each  side  has  advanced  proposals 
and  the  negotiators  have  been  seeking  to 
identify  areas  of  agreement  and  reduce  dif- 
ferences. Throughout  these  discussions  the 
parties  have  maintained  a  congenial  negoti- 
ating atmosphere,  seriously  addressing 
points  for  negotiation. 

I  am  convinced  that  through  these  negoti- 
ations a  foundation  for  a  stable,  enduring 
settlement  on  Cyprus  is  being  laid.  Both 
sides  are  seriously  discussing  steps  to  miti- 
gate longstanding  conflicts  and,  as  was  an- 
ticipated, progress  is  slow.  However,  the  op- 
portunity for  a  Just  and  lasting  settlement 
will  not  remain  indefinitely.  Therefore,  the 
need  for  patience  and  persistent  negotiating 
must  be  complemented  by  innovative  and 
flexible  approaches  to  the  outstanding  prob- 
lems. After  six  years  of  effort.  It  Is  time  to 
see  a  fair  settlement  that  will  benefit  and 
serve  all  of  the  Cypriot  people. 

In  this,  my  first  report  to  Congress  on 
Cyprus.  I  unhesitatingly  reaffirm  the  sup- 


port of  the  United  States  for  the  efforts  of 
the  Secretary  General  and  his  Special  Rep- 
resentative on  Cyprus.  They  have  been  vig- 
orously and  persistently  seeking  a  Just  and 
lasting  solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem.  The 
Secretary  General  and  other  United  Na- 
tions' officials  have  been  creative  in  their 
proposals  and  unflagging  in  their  patience 
from  the  inception  of  the  negotiations.  I 
commend  their  professional  conduct  and 
offer  the  commitment  of  my  Administration 
to  assist  in  their  endeavors  to  resolve  the 
Cyprus  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagam.* 


HONORARY  CITIZENSHIP  FOR 
RAOUL  WALLENBERG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  LAirros) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  264 
colleagues  representing  all  50  States 
join  me  in  a  joint  resolution  to  grant 
honorary  citizenship  to  the  hero  of 
the  holocaust,  Raoul  Wallenberg,  a 
Swedish  diplomat,  who,  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  risking  his  own  life  day 
in  and  day  out,  saved  approximately 
100,000  innocent  men,  women,  and 
chUdren  from  death  and  destruction. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  almost  un- 
precedented support  shown  by  my  col- 
leagues in  this  legislation.  The  illustri- 
ous list  of  cosponsors  includes  both 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  House  as  well  as  Meml)ers  from 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  each  ter- 
ritory represented  in  Congress. 

In  these  days  of  intense  legislative 
pressure  on  Congress,  it  is  gratifying 
that  we  can  give  attention,  in  this 
strongly  bipartisan  way.  to  an  issue 
which  has  clouded  the  American  con- 
science for  more  than  314  decades. 

I  would  like  to  explore  what  Raoul 
Wallenberg  did.  who  he  was,  where  he 
is  now,  and  why  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  determined 
to  grant  honorary  citizenship  to  him. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  is  the  son  of  Swe- 
den's most  distinguished  family,  a 
graduate  architect  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  who  volunteered  during  the 
darkest  days  of  World  War  II.  at  the 
request  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  to  go  to  Nazi-occupied 
Himgary  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving 
innocent  human  lives. 

With  a  degree  of  courage  unprec- 
edented in  the  annals  of  history,  put- 
ting his  life  on  the  line  day  after  day. 
he  saved  from  certain  death  close  to 
100,000  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Armed  with  Swedish  diplomatic 
papers,  the  32-year-old  Wallenberg  co- 
ordinated the  rescue  effort  to  save  the 
last  remaining  intact  Jewish  communi- 
ty in  Europe  at  a  time  when  5  million 
Jews  had  already  been  taken  to  the 
gas  chambers. 

Wallenberg  printed  Swedish  pass- 
ports of  his  own  design  and  with  in- 
comparable  courage    faced   Nazi   sol- 


diers and  death  squads.  He  distributed 
passports  to  thousands  of  victims.  He 
repeatedly  risked  his  own  life  as  he 
followed  the  death  marches  and  went 
daily  to  the  deportation  trains  where 
he  literally  pulled  people  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  Nazis. 

He  purchased  and  rented  scores  of 
houses  in  Budapest,  equipped  them 
with  Swedish  flags,  and  personally 
protected  the  refugees  from  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Nazis  and  the  Arrow 
Cross. 

When  the  Russian  Army  occupied 
Budapest,  they  arrested  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg. They  arrested  him  because  they 
mistakenly  assumed  that  he  was  an 
American  spy.  And  for  12  long  years, 
from  1945  untU  1957,  the  Soviet  Union 
claimed  they  had  no  idea  where  he 
was.  Then  in  1957  they  changed  their 
story  180  degrees.  They  admitted  that 
they  had  arrested  him,  they  admitted 
that  they  took  him  to  Moscow,  they 
admitted  that  they  had  imprisoned 
him.  but  claimed  that  he  died  in 
prison.  But  the  evidence  is  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Throughout  the  1950's  and  the 
1960's  and  indeed  the  1970's.  a  tremen- 
dous variety  of  people  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  one  another  came  out  of 
the  Soviet  prison  system  claiming  that 
they  had  seen  Raoul  Wallenberg  as  re- 
cently as  last  year. 

For  the  man  who  saved  so  many  by 
conferring  citizenship  upon  them,  our 
action  here  is  a  singtilarly  appropriate, 
although  symbolic,  parallel.  To  confer 
U.S.  citizenship  upon  him  is  to  both 
protect  him  and  to  honor  him  through 
our  belated  gratitude. 

Bestowing  honorary  American  citi- 
zenship is  a  serious  matter.  Only  once 
before  in  the  history  of  our  Congress 
have  we  given  honorary  citizenship.  In 
1961.  we  honored  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill for  his  imlque  contribution  to  pre- 
serve free  societies,  and  It  seems  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
on  the  verge  of  honoring  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg by  bestowing  upon  him  the 
highest  honor  this  Nation  is  capable 
of  bestowing  on  someone  from  abroad 
by  making  him  an  honorary  citizen  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

As  one  who  earned  my  own  citizen- 
ship in  this  Nation  as  an  immigrant 
from  Hungary.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
preciousness  which  accompanies  such 
an  action. 

However,  in  taking  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg to  our  Nation's  breast,  we  bring 
even  more  honor  to  ourselves  than  to 
him.  We  recognize  our  resiwnsibillty 
to  him  by  commemorating  the  great 
achievements  in  his  life,  his  contribu- 
tion to  answering  the  caU  of  the 
American  conscience  of  that  time,  and 
our  involvement  in  his  fate. 

If  indeed  Raoul  Wallenberg  is  alive, 
this  act  by  Congress  would  enable  our 
Department  of  State  to  attempt  to 
bring  back  the  ultimate  American  hoe- 
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tave.  It  was  just  a  short  while  ago  that 
we  aU  rejoiced  when  our  52  hostages 
returned  from  Iran  after  444  days  In 
captivity.  Raoul  Wallenberg  will  have 
spent  over  13,000  days  in  the  Soviet 
prison  system  in  the  Oulag  Archipela- 
go, and  I  am  sure  that  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  do  their  utmost  to  return 
this  ultimate  American  hostage  to  a 
free  society. 

In  honoring  Raoul  Wallenberg  we 
are  honoring  ourselves  as  a  Congress 
and  as  a  nation,  recognizing  that 
beyond  the  problems  of  the  day,  the 
budget  battles  and  our  partisan  fights, 
there  are  issues  that  unite  us  far  more 
serious  than  our  divisive  partisan  bat- 
tles, and  those  issues  are  our  common 
concerns  for  the  very  principles  upon 
which  this  very  great  Republic  was  es- 
tablished. 

Time  does  not  erase  the  sense  of  out- 
rage of  the  civilized  world  that  a  diplo- 
mat and  humanitarian  could  be  held 
unaccountably  in  prison  by  a  modem 
nation. 

We  cannot  cease  to  persist  In  our  ef- 
forts to  protect  individuals  from  these 
and  other  violations  of  human  rights 
and  international  law. 

We  must  continue  to  confront  the 
Russians  with  the  message  that  Wal- 
lenberg is  not  forgotten,  and  that  his 
fate  is  linked  to  future  relations  be- 
tween the  East  and  West. 

I  axn  confident  that  the  House  and 
the  Senate  will  join  in  this  resolution 
bestowing  upon  the  hero  of  the  holo- 
caust, Raoul  Wallenberg,  honorary 
citizenship  of  the  United  States. 

Before  doing  so.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Akaka). 

Hi.  akaka.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague  very  much  for  this  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  unequivocal 
support  for  this  resolution  to  bestow 
honorary  citizenship  on  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg. Surely  few  men  In  recent  history 
have  given  so  much  to  their  fellow 
men;  surely  few  men  have  given  so 
much  and  received  so  little  for  their 
sacrifices.  Raoul  Wallenberg  has 
either  died  a  lonely  death  at  the  hands 
of  Russian  prison  officials,  or  he  re- 
mains a  prisoner  in  a  land  where  many 
have  been  shut  away  and  few  have 
lived  to  tell  about  it.  In  either  case,  he 
is.  in  the  words  of  Richard  Cohen,  "a 
saint  in  that  frozen  hell  of  a  place 
where  Russia  hides  its  soul." 

At  the  age  of  32.  Raoul  Wallenberg 
left  his  comfortable  life  in  Sweden  at 
the  request  of  President  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt. He  then  moved  into  a  world  of 
horrors  whose  watchword  was  death 
and  the  destruction  of  the  human 
spirit.  He  issued  protective  passports 
to  at  least  20.000  Budapest  Jews.  He 
sheltered  at  least  13.000  of  them  in 
"safe  houses,"  and  he  pulled  thou- 
sands out  of  cattle  cars  on  their  way  to 
Auschwitz. 


Raoul  Wallenberg  was  a  man  strong- 
er, better  and  more  courageous  than 
most  men  bom  on  this  Earth.  He 
risked  his  life  to  save  the  lives  of 
strangers— in  the  name  of  justice  and 
a  greater  good.  In  the  face  of  terrify- 
ing physical  danger,  he  was  graceful 
and  strong.  His  putrpose  was  noble;  his 
will  undaunted. 

Be  he  living  or  dead,  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg is  indeed  a  true  portrait  of  what 
is  good  and  noble  in  all  of  us.  By 
virtue  of  his  valor  he  is  many  things: 
He  is  beauty,  he  is  justice;  he  is  brav- 
ery, he  is  strength;  he  is  wisdom  and 
he  is  honor.  He  is  the  unexplainable 
greatness  buried  deep  in  the  soul  of 
the  human  race. 

For  these  reasons,  Raoul  Wallenberg 
should  be  honored.  If  he  is  still  alive, 
as  many  reports  indicate,  he  should  be 
freed  from  his  living  hell.  And.  if, 
Indeed,  he  did  die  in  a  Moscow  prison 
in  1947.  his  body  should  be  returned  to 
his  homeland  with  aU  the  honor  he 
deserves. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  fate  of  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg. As  a  nation,  we  must  use  our 
greatness  to  intercede  on  behalf  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg  as  he  used  his 
greatness  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  vic- 
tims destined  for  the  Nazi  slaughter- 
house. It  is  meet  and  right  that  we 
should  make  his  courage  our  courage. 

I  call  on  this  body  to  join  me  in  my 
support  to  gain  honorary  American 
citizenship  for  Raoul  Wallenberg.  No 
man  deserves  it  more. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaiker,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oldaho- 
ma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  my  colleague,  Tom 
Lantos,  for  giving  us  the  opportunity 
to  honor  Raoul  Wallenberg. 

We  are  bestowing  honorary  citizen- 
ship on  Raoul  Wallenberg  in  the  hope 
that  this  action  may  help  us  discover 
his  fate.  But  we  are  also  honoring  him 
for  his  bravery  and  his  humanity  in 
personally  saving  thousands  of  people, 
including  Tom  Lantos  and  his  wife  An- 
nette, from  the  destruction  of  the  hol- 
ocaust. We  honor  him  for  living  like 
the  Jews  under  Babylonian  captivity, 
who  "Helped  every  one  his  neighbor, 
and  every  one  said  to  his  brother.  Be 
of  good  courage." 

Raoul  Wallenberg  was  a  man  of 
good  courage,  and  for  that  we  must 
always  be  grateful. 

I  believe  we  should  also  express  our 
gratitude  to  Tom  and  Annette  Lantos 
for  taldng  the  lead  on  this  Issue,  and 
on  so  many  others  dealing  with 
human  rights  around  the  world. 

Tom  has  spent  his  life  working 
against  totalitarianism  in  aU  its  forms. 
As  a  teenager  In  his  native  Hungary. 


he  fought  In  the  antl-Nazl  under- 
ground, and  he  has  never  ceased  work- 
ing for  himian  freedom  everywhere. 

It  Is  symbolic  that  one  of  Tom's  first 
acts  in  the  House  has  been  to  organize 
support  for  a  heroic  man  who  did  so 
much  for  so  many.  I  believe  Tom  will 
continue  to  serve  as  our  conscience,  re- 
minding us  of  the  many  brave  men 
and  women  who  have  suffered  In  the 
name  of  freedom.  I  think  we  should  aU 
be  grateful  to  him  for  taking  on  this 
important  task. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemsui  sield? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  well  yielding  to  me, 
and  I  want  to  express  my  special  ap- 
preciation to  him  for  calling  this  spe- 
cial order  today  and  for  the  leadership 
which  he  has  provided,  together  with 
his  lovely  and  distinguished  wife,  Mrs. 
Annette  Lantos,  in  the  effort  to  recog- 
nize and  have  public  and  international 
recognition  given  to  the  role  which 
Raoul  Wallenberg  played  in  the  saving 
perhaps  in  excess  of  100,000  Hungar- 
ian Jews  during  the  Second  World 
War. 

I  think  that  the  legislation  which  he 
is  proposing,  to  have  American  honor- 
ary citizenship  granted  to  RaouJ  Wal- 
lenberg, is  fitting  and  appropriate,  and 
I  think  that  the  Congress  would  be 
honoring  itself  and  this  Nation  as  well 
as  Mr.  Wallenberg  in  acting  favorably 
upon  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  fully  with  the  statement  that 
the  gentleman  has  made  and  that  he 
is  making  during  the  course  of  this 
special  order.  Again,  perhaps  it  is  fit- 
ting and  appropriate,  since  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  and  I  are  perhaps 
members  of  the  smallest  unorganized 
caucus  in  this  body,  both  being 
Jewish,  both  having  been  bom  in  Hun- 
gary and  having  been  welcomed  as  im- 
migrants into  this  land  which  we  are 
proud  to  be  citizens  of. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me,  and  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  him. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  other  colleagues 
in  complimenting  the  gentleman  from 
California.  For  a  freshman,  the  gentle- 
man has  come  in  with  a  wonderful 
idea.  He  has  captured  the  idea  of  what 
America  should  be  about,  the  message 
that  we  should  be  commimlcating  to 
the  world,  that  we  are  stiU  for  human 
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rights  and  religious  freedom,  and  that 
is  what  we  stand  for.  That  is  what  the 
whole  free  world  is  about. 

So  I  think  the  idea  of  the  gentle- 
man's honoring  Raoul  Wallenberg 
with  honorary  citizenship  is  absolutely 
what  we  should  be  doing.  Thank  good- 
ness the  gentleman  has  had  the 
wisdom  to  do  it.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  the  gentlewoman  for  her  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  I  would  like  to 
spend  a  few  moments  discussing  who 
Raoul  Wallenberg  is,  what  he  did, 
where  he  is  now,  and  why  we  are  hon- 
oring him. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  is  the  son  of  Swe- 
den's most  distinguished  family,  a 
graduate  architect  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  who  volunteered  during  the 
darkest  days  of  World  War  II,  at  the 
request  of  the  Govenmient  of  the 
United  States,  to  go  to  Nazi-occupied 
Hungary  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving 
innocent  human  lives. 

With  a  degree  of  courage  unprec- 
edented in  the  annals  of  history,  put- 
ting his  life  on  the  line  day  after  day, 
he  saved  from  certain  death  close  to 
100,000  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children. 

When  the  Russian  army  occupied 
Budapest,  they  arrested  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg. They  arrested  him  because  they 
mistakenly  assumed  that  he  was  an 
American  spy  And  for  12  long  years, 
from  1945  until  1957,  the  Soviet  Union 
claimed  they  had  no  Idea  where  he 
was.  Then  in  1957  they  changed  their 
story  180  degrees.  They  admitted  that 
they  had  arrested  him,  they  admitted 
that  they  took  him  to  Moscow,  they 
admitted  that  they  had  imprisoned 
him,  but  claimed  that  he  died  in 
prison.  But  the  evidence  is  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Throughout  the  1950's  and  the 
1960's  and  indeed  the  1970's,  a  tremen- 
dous variety  of  people  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  one  another  came  out  of 
the  Soviet  prison  system  claiming  that 
they  had  seen  Raoul  Wallenberg  as  re- 
cently as  last  year. 

In  1961  we  honored  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  for  his  unique  contribution 
to  preserve  free  societies,  and  it  seems 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  on  the  verge  of  honoring  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg by  bestowing  upon  him  the 
highest  honor  this  Nation  Is  capable 
of  bestowing  on  someone  from  abroad 
by  malung  him  an  honorary  citizen  of 
the  United  Siates. 

If  indeed  Raoul  Wallenberg  is  alive, 
this  act  by  Congress  would  enable  our 
Department  of  State  to  attempt  to 
bring  back  the  ultimate  American  hos- 
tage. It  was  just  a  short  while  ago  that 
we  all  rejoiced  when  our  52  hostages 
returned  from  Iran  after  444  days  in 
captivity.  Raoul  Wallenberg  will  have 
spent  over  13.000  days  In  the  Soviet 
prison  system  in  the  Gulag  Archipela- 
go, and  I  am  sure  that  Secretary  of 


State  Alexander  Haig  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  do  their  utmost  to  return 
this  ultimate  American  hostage  to  a 
free  society. 

In  honoring  Raoul  Wallenberg  we 
are  honoring  ourselves  as  a  Congress 
and  as  a  nation,  recognizing  that 
beyond  the  problems  of  the  day.  the 
budget  battles  and  our  partisan  fights, 
there  are  issues  that  unite  us  far  more 
serious  than  our  divisive  partisan  bat- 
tles, and  those  issues  are  our  common 
concerns  for  the  very  principles  upon 
which  this  very  great  Republic  was  es- 
tablished. 

I  am  confident  that  the  House  and 
the  Senate  will  join  in  this  resolution 
bestowing  ujjon  the  hero  of  the  holo- 
caust, Raoul  Wallenberg,  honorary 
citizenship  of  the  United  States. 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  Congressman  Laittos  and  the  rest 
of  my  colleagues  in  support  for  honor- 
ary citizenship  for  Raoul  Wallenberg. 
I  have  cosponsored  Congressman 
Lantos'  resolution  granting  Mr.  Wal- 
lenberg honorary  U.S.  citizenship. 

American  citizenship  would  provide 
the  United  States  with  the  authority 
to  formally  approach  the  Soviet  Union 
for  Information  on  this  fine  man.  Wal- 
lenberg mysteriously  disappeared 
after  the  1945  Invasion  of  Hungary.  It 
is  not  luiown  at  this  time  if  Mr.  Wal- 
lenberg is  dead  or  alive.  The  Soviet 
Goverrmient  has  claimed  that  Mr. 
Wallenberg  died  in  prison  in  1947. 
However,  former  mmates  of  Soviet 
prisons  have  claimed  that  they  saw  or 
heard  of  a  Swedish  prisoner  by  the 
name  of  Wallenberg. 

I  find  the  Soviet  Government's 
arrest  and  detention  of  Mr.  Wallen- 
berg reprehensible.  I  find  it  even  more 
distressing  that  Soviet  officials  refuse 
to  provide  the  free  world  with  details 
of  Mr.  Wallenberg's  fate. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Swedish  offi- 
cials have  done  all  they  can  to  obtain 
information  on  Mr.  Wallenberg  not- 
withstanding their  close  proximity  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  commend  them 
for  their  efforts.  However,  the  United 
States,  as  a  world  power,  can  exert 
greater  influence  on  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

Besides  the  fact  that  American  citi- 
zenship will  authorize  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  make  official  Inquiries  into 
Wallenberg's  fate,  it  will  also  honor 
him  for  his  outstanding  efforts  in 
saving  thousands  of  Hungarian  Jews 
from  extermination  at  the  hands  of 
the  Nazis.  I  will  be  proud  to  call  him  a 
feUow  American.* 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consid- 
er it  an  honor  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Raoul  Wallenberg  by 
bestowing  honorary  U,S.  citizenship 
upon  him. 

I  am  not  going  to  burden  you  by  re- 
peating the  facts  of  the  Wallenberg 
story,  which  are  well  known  and  which 
have  been  given  by  many  of  our  col- 
leagues today.  I  simply  wish  to  say 


that  what  we  are  involved  with  here  is 
something  that  transcends  one  human 
being. 

In  honoring  Raoul  Wallenberg  we 
are.  In  a  sense,  honoring  all  victims  of 
totalitarianism,  wherever  they  may 
have  fallen  or  where  they  may  be 
today.  We  honor  the  victims  of  the 
slave  labor  camps,  the  death  camps, 
the  Gulag,  Belsen,  the  reeducation 
camps  of  the  Vietnamese  Communists. 
In  effect  we  say  we  wlD  never  forget 
the  long  agony  of  the  captive  nations. 
We  condemn  the  brutality  that  exists 
wherever  and  whenever  a  political 
party  or  group  gains  total  control,  not 
only  over  goverrmient,  not  only  over 
the  tools  of  production,  but  of  the 
very  lives  of  the  people.  By  our  action 
today  we  honor,  in  our  smiall  way.  the 
victims  of  these  and  other  crimes 
against  humanity,  alive  or  dead. 

Totalitarianism  is  the  great  evil  of 
our  time.  It  never  existed  in  its  pure 
form  until  this  century.  We  pray  that 
it  will  end  before  this  century  clooes. 
And,  if  it  does  end,  it  will  be  because 
men  and  women  with  the  spirit  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg  are  still  willing  to 
go  out,  look  that  evil  in  the  face  and 
say:  "I  am  human  and  out  of  my  hu- 
manity I  condemn  any  attempt  to  to- 
tally enslave  the  human  spirit."* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  no  question  that  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Raoul  Wallenb»g. 
Because  of  his  actions  and  humanitar- 
ian work.  Congressman  Tom  Laittos 
and  his  wife  are  alive  and  well  today. 
This,  in  itself.  Is  a  tribute  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  man  we  are  honoring  today 
by  introducing  a  resolution  making 
him  an  honorary  citizen. 

If  the  Soviets  are  holding  this  brave 
and  brilliant  man,  let  us  put  them  on 
notice  that  we  want  to  know  his 
whereabouts  and  we  want  him  freed. 
If  this  hero  is  dead,  then  we  must  be 
informed  of  this  fact. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
important  resolution  and  look  forward 
to  its  early  passage.* 

•  Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is 
true  that  the  deepest  depths  of  hell 
are  reserved  for  those  who  in  times  of 
great  moral  crises  do  nothing,  then 
the  highest  piimacles  In  paradise  are 
reserved  for  men  like  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg. His  bravery  in  the  face  of  the  un- 
speakable atrocities  of  the  Nazi  Holo- 
caust are  without  peer.  Superlatives 
have  not  been  phrased  which  capture 
the  selfless  humanity  of  this  man. 

In  recognition  of  Raoul  Wallenberg's 
unparalleled  example  of  courage  and 
compassion  for  others  without  regard 
for  seU.  it  is  fitting  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress bestow  our  highest  honor  upon 
an  individual,  that  of  Honorary  Ameri- 
can Citizen,  and  further  demand  that 
the  Soviet  Union  give  a  full  and  imme- 
diate accounting  of  the  whereabouts 
or  fate  of  Raoul  Wallenberg.* 
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•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  about  one  of  the  out- 
standing men  of  our  century.  Raoul 
Wallenberg.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this 
sUtement  and  the  statements  of  thou- 
sands of  others  throughout  the  world 
will  not  only  elevate  Mr.  Wallenberg 
to  the  heroic  status  he  clearly  de- 
serves, but  will  also  lead  to  the  truth 
of  his  condition. 

The  history  of  the  world  has  shown 
that  in  critical  times  a  few  compas- 
sionate, giving,  and  courageous  people 
can  have  a  tremendous  Impact.  All  of 
these  qualities  describe  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg. His  story  is  well  known.  This 
Swiss  diplomat  could  have  abstained 
from  activity  in  World  War  II  at  no 
cost  to  himself.  Instead,  at  great  risk 
to  his  own  life,  Raoul  Wallenberg 
became  deeply  Involved.  In  the  end, 
through  his  intelligence,  shrewdness, 
and  most  important  his  compassion, 
he  saved  the  lives  of  100,000  Hungar- 
ian Jews. 

The  tactics  he  used  to  save  the 
100.000  people  is  a  testimony  to  his 
cunning.  As  a  Swiss  diplomat  he  issued 
self-styled  protective  passes  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  Hungarians.  He  also  pur- 
chased and  rented  aU  the  houses  he 
could  find.  Mr.  Wallenberg  then 
placed  Hungarian  Jews  in  these 
houses  and  claimed  these  homes  as 
Swedish  territory.  £>aily  he  was  forced 
to  defend  these  homes  from  the  Nazis. 
His  overwhelming  presence  and  cour- 
age gave  him  great  success  in  these 
confrontations. 

After  the  war  the  Soviets  took  Mr. 
Wallenberg  as  a  prisoner,  claiming  he 
was  an  American  spy.  Initially,  the  So- 
viets denied  any  knowledge  of  his  case. 
Numerous  reports  from  individuals 
who  had  seen  him  in  Soviet  prisons 
forced  the  Soviets  to  alter  their  re- 
ports. The  most  recent  claims  from 
the  Soviet  Union  indicate  that  Mr. 
WaUenberg  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  a 
Soviet  prison  in  1947. 

However,  since  1947  the  reports 
from  people  who  have  seen  and 
spoken  with  Mr.  Wallenberg  have  con- 
tinued. These  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived as  recently  as  January  1981, 
and  the  sheer  number  of  them  sug- 
gests that  Mr.  Wallenberg  did  not  die 
in  1947  and  may  well  be  alive  today. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  pursue  this 
matter  to  the  fullest  degree  possible.  I 
am  happy  to  cosponsor  Congressman 
Lahtos'  resolution  proclaiming  Mr. 
Wallenberg  to  be  an  honorary  citizen 
and  hope  that  this  will  give  the  United 
States  additional  negotiating  power 
with  the  Soviets. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  in  words 
what  a  credit  Mr.  Wallenberg  Is  to  hu- 
manity. That  he  saved  the  lives  of 
100.000  people  is  remarkable.  That  he 
could  still  be  alive,  wasting  away  in  a 
Soviet  prison  is  unthinkable.  I  salute 
this  man  and  his  work,  and  pray  that 
If  he  is  alive,  the  freedom  he  fought  so 


courageously  for  on  behalf  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  will  soon  be 
granted  to  him.« 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  unre- 
lenting humanitarian.  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg. Wallenberg  risked  his  own  life 
time  and  time  again  In  order  to  rescue 
Hungarian  Jews  from  Nazi  slaughter 
In  the  closing  months  of  World  War 
II.  It  is  this  selfless,  heroic  spirit 
which  we  honor  today. 

Mr.  Wallenberg,  a  native  of  Sweden, 
arrived  in  Budapest  in  1944  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  American  War  Refugee 
Board.  His  diplomatic  status  enabled 
him  to  rescue  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jews  bound  for  Nazi  extermination 
camps  by  issuing  Swedish  protective 
passports.  When  Soviet  forces  entered 
Budapest  in  January  of  1945,  Wallen- 
berg disappeared.  Since  his  disappear- 
ance the  Soviet  Union  has  made  only 
one  official  statement  regarding  Wal- 
lenberg's whereabouts.  A  February 
1957  memorandum  admitted  to  Wal- 
lenberg's imprisonment  during  the 
1940's,  the  claimed  that  he  suffered  a 
fatal  heart  attack  on  July  17,  1947. 
Soviet  authorities  persist  in  their  as- 
sertion that  Wallenberg  died  in  Lu- 
byanka  jail  in  1947.  Yet  sufficient  evi- 
dence exists  to  indicate  that  WaUen- 
berg lived  beyond  that  1947  date,  and 
could  very  well  be  alive  today.  Numer- 
ous groups  worldwide  have  called  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  reopen  the  case  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg  and  bring  to  light 
the  details  of  his  whereabouts. 

At  the  Madrid  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  E^urope  held 
last  faU  the  United  States,  along  with 
Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
land, urged  reconsideration  of  the  case 
of  Raoul  Wallenberg.  As  the  confer- 
ence convened  to  review  the  Helsinki 
human  rights  accords,  Mr.  Wallen- 
berg's situation  was  cited  as  a  prime 
example  of  Helsinki's  provision  for  re- 
unification of  families. 

Raoul  Wallenberg's  heroism  and  hu- 
manitarian service  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Government  more  than  Justifies 
the  honorary  citizenship  which  we 
seek  to  bestow  as  an  official  recogni- 
tion of  our  eternal  debt  to  him.  Yet 
equaUy  important  is  our  public  display 
of  concern  and  continued  vigilance  in 
clarifying  Mr.  Wallenberg's  fate.  Our 
inquires  on  his  behalf  could  then  bring 
more  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  we  seek  their  compliance 
with  the  Helsinki  accords. 

Our  efforts  must  be  consistent  and 
unending  to  make  more  people  aware 
of  this  unjust  and  highly  suspicious 
disappearance  of  a  deserving,  yet  un- 
decorated  hero.* 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  Join  over  220  of  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  a  resolution  be- 
stowing honorary  citizenship  on  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  20th  century.  Raoul 
Wallenberg. 


I  am  certain  the  inspiring  and  tragic 
story  of  this  man's  life  is  well-known 
to  us  all.  so  I  will  not  recount  it  here 
but  only  say  that  my  wife  Sala  and  I 
applaud  our  good  friend  Tou  Lantos 
for  introducing  this  resolution. 

We  must  use  any  measure  available 
to  us  to  pressure  Soviet  authorities  to 
let  the  world  know  the  true  fate  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg— and  to  release  him 
if  he  is  stiU  alive  in  a  Soviet  prison. 
This  resolution  is  one  more  way  of  let- 
ting the  Soviet  Government  know  that 
millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  want  to  know  the  truth  about 
this  great  man.« 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  96th  Congress  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations,  which  I 
chair,  held  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
phenomenon  of  disappearances  as  a 
violation  of  human  rights.  At  one  of 
the  hearings  I  raised  the  question  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg.  I  asked  where  is 
Raoul  Wallenberg?  What  has  hap- 
pened to  him?  Why  is  it  a  crime  to 
have  saved  tens  of  thousands  of  lives? 
His  disappearance  in  January  1945 
after  the  Russlfuis  had  captured  Buda- 
pest is  one  of  the  oldest  cases  of  the 
phenomenon  of  disappearances. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the 
American  War  Refugee  Board  and  the 
World  Jewish  Congress,  Swedish  diplo- 
mat Raoul  Wallenberg  went  to  Buda- 
pest in  1944  after  the  Nazis  began  de- 
porting Hungary's  700,000  Jews  to  ex- 
termination camps.  Working  personal- 
ly for  7  months,  Wallenberg  is  credited 
with  saving  about  100,000  Hungarian 
Jews  from  extermination. 

When  the  Russians  captured  Buda- 
pest in  January  of  1945,  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg disappeared.  The  Soviets  insist 
that  he  died  in  1947.  but  over  the  en- 
suing three  decades  there  have  been 
eyewitness  reports  that  Wallenberg  is 
alive  in  a  Soviet  prison. 

Subsequently  we  passed  House  Con- 
current Resolution  434.  to  honor 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  and  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  Madrid  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  urge 
consideration  of  the  case  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg  at  that  meeting,  and  to  re- 
quest that  the  Department  of  State 
take  all  possible  action  to  obtain  infor- 
mation concerning  his  present  status 
and  secure  his  release. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  434 
passed  the  House  on  October  2,  1980, 
and  the  Senate  on  November  19.  1980. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleague 
Tom  Lantos  in  cosponsoring  the  reso- 
lution to  bestow  honorary  citizenship 
on  Raoul  Wallenberg  and  commend 
him  for  his  continuing  efforts  to  find 
the  whereabouts  of  this  genuine  hero 
of  this  generation.* 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  to  discuss  the  Raoul  Wallenberg 
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issue.  And  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Tom 
Lantos  of  California,  for  his  tremen- 
dous efforts  on  behalf  of  Justice  for 
Raoul  Wallenberg. 

I  have  Joined  with  Congressman 
Lawtos  in  Introducing  legislation 
today  to  make  Raoul  Wallenberg  an 
honorary  American  citizen,  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  passage  of  this  legislation.  Passage 
of  this  legislation  wUl  increase  the  in- 
ternational pressure  needed  to  have 
the  Soviets  reopen  the  Wallenberg 
case.  As  an  American  citizen,  Raoul 
Wallenberg  will  be  high  on  the  U.S. 
agenda  in  our  Government's  delibera- 
tions with  the  Soviets,  and  a  resolu- 
tion to  this  mystery  wiU  be  rigorously 
pursued. 

As  many  a' ready  know.  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg was  a  diplomat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  assigned  to  the  Swed- 
ish Legation  in  Budapest.  Hungary,  at 
the  request  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. His  work  was  secretly  funded  by 
the  War  Refugee  Board.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  saving  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Hungarian  Jews 
between  July  1944  and  January  1945. 
On  January  17,  1945,  he  was  arrested 
by  Soviet  authorities  and  imprisoned. 
He  has  not  been  heard  from  since.  De- 
spite the  announcement  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities that  Wallenberg  had  died  in 
1947.  nimierous  reports  from  former 
prisoners  have  provided  evidence  that 
he  was  seen  alive  as  recently  at  1975. 

Wallenberg's  actions  in  Europe  have 
proven  to  be  a  unique  contribution  of 
himianitarianism  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  holocaust.  Jews  and  non-Jews 
have  a  responsibility  to  continue  the 
search  for  Wallenberg  who,  as  a  Prot- 
estant, bought  and  rented  scores  of 
houses  in  Budapest,  equipped  them 
with  Swedish  flags,  personally  dragged 
Jews  from  their  captors  at  the  railroad 
station  and  in  the  streets,  and  phys- 
ically defended  them  day  after  day 
when  the  Nazis  tried  to  break  into  the 
homes  that  had  become  their  lifeline. 

Our  efforts  to  determine  the  fate  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg  and  to  possibly 
offer  him  some  solace  if  he  is  alive  will 
be  a  modest  gesture  to  honor  this  man 
and  the  humanitarian  ideal  for  which 
he  was  willing  to  risk  his  life.» 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  until  a  short  time  ago,  my 
knowledge  of  the  role  played  by  Raoul 
Wallenberg  on  the  stage  of  World  War 
n  was  sketchy  if  nonexistent.  It  oc- 
cured  during  a  time  when  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man  was  in  its  ascendency. 
It  was  unreasonable  to  expect  a  person 
to  even  begin  to  believe  that  an  ulti- 
mate solution  had  been  found  for  the 
Jewish  problem.  It  was,  however,  real 
enough  for  the  United  States  to  en- 
dorse the  actions  of  a  single  man  rep- 
resenting a  neutral  country,  giving 
their  sanction  to  this  effort  to  save  a 
few  lives.  The  gesture  was  futile,  but  it 
did  save  several   thousands   of   lives 


that  would  have  otherwise  been 
snuffed  out.  Many  of  these  lives  have 
found  useful,  productive  pathways  of 
service— a  debt  owed  to  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg, and  I  commend  my  colleague 
from  California,  Mr.  Tom  Laittos,  for 
Introducing  this  bill. 

Those  thousands  of  lives  saved  by 
Raoul  Wallenberg  stand  today  as  a 
symbol  of  one  man's  attempt  to  stand 
tall  for  humanity.  It  is  time  we,  and  all 
American  citizens,  pay  homage  and 
give  credibility  to  our  doctrine  of 
human  rights.  This  bUl  requesting 
American  citizenship  for  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg wUl  remind  the  world  that  the 
United  States  does  remember  its 
friends,  and  that  we  are  as  loyal  to 
human  rights  as  we  are  enemies  of  in- 
temational  terrorism.* 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lawtos)  for  this  opportuni- 
ty to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of 
his  legislation  to  confer  honorary 
American  citizenship  to  Raoul  WaUen- 
berg. 

While  I  must  admit  that  prior  to 
this  Congress,  I  knew  very  little  about 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly obvious  to  me  that  Raoul 
Wallenberg  is  indeed  the  lost  hero  of 
the  Jewish  holocaust. 

For  in  the  darkest  hours  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  this  young  Swedish 
diplomat  came  forth,  at  great  personal 
risk,  and  sacrificed  his  freedom  so  that 
fellow  human  beings,  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  could  be  saved  from 
Nazi  extermination. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  is  indeed  a  great 
humanitarian  and  it  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  Just  as  Raoul  WaUenberg 
saved  thousands  of  lives  by  conferring 
Swedish  passports  and  quasi-Swedish 
citizenship  on  people,  we  can  now  use 
the  same  device  to  perhaps  save  him. 

WhUe  cynics  may  now  ask  why 
expend  this  effort  on  an  individual, 
who  the  Russians  claim  died  more 
than  30  years  ago,  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  this  Nation,  which  com- 
missioned Raoul,  has  an  inherent  re- 
sponsibUity  to  do  whatever  it  can,  even 
at  this  late  hour,  to  determine  what 
reaUy  happened  to  Raoul  WaUenberg. 

In  good  conscience,  can  we  reaUy  do 
any  less.  For  had  Raoul  WaUenberg 
decided  to  only  safeguard  his  own 
freedom  then  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Hungarian  Jews  would  not  have 
survived  the  Nazi  holocaust. 

Rarely  do  we  have  such  an  opportu- 
nity to  pass  legislation  for  such  a  great 
human  being  who  has  made  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifices  so  that  others  may  Uve. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  Join  us  in 
this  noble  effort  and  to  urge  expedited 
consideration  of  this  most  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Let  us  aU  hope  that  one  day  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  we  wiU  have  an 
opportunity  to  personaUy  meet  this 
rare  and  courageous  individual— Raoul 
WaUenberg. 


Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 

*  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Raoul 
Wallenberg  is  a  man  of  great  courage. 
His  acts  of  humanitarianism  are  an  ex- 
ample for  us  aU.  I  deeply  beUeve  Mr. 
Wallenberg  deserves  the  world's  com- 
mendation. I  want  the  United  States 
to  express  its  appreciation  to  Mr.  Wal- 
lenberg by  formaUy  awarding  honor- 
ary citizenship  to  him.* 

*  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  coUeagues  today  in  recogniz- 
ing the  tragic  plight  of  Raoul  WaUen- 
berg. Mr.  WaUenberg  is  the  heroic 
Swedish  diplomat  who  was  instnmaen- 
tal  in  helping  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Hungarian  Jews  to  escape  the  Nazi 
death  camps  during  the  Second  World 
War  and  whose  whereabouts  have 
been  in  question  ever  since. 

Without  consideration  for  his  own 
safety,  Raoul  Wallenberg,  an  agent  of 
the  Government  of  Sweden  acting  at 
the  request  of  the  American  War  Ref- 
ugee Board,  risked  his  own  life  to 
bring  hope  and  the  promise  of  salva- 
tion to  people  who  beUeved  that  they 
were  doomed  to  the  same  fate  as  the 
400.000  Hungarian  Jews  who  had  al- 
ready been  sent  to  their  deaths.  His 
actions  stand  as  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple to  aU  of  us  who  would  remain  in- 
different to  the  suffering  and  pain  of 
others. 

Raoul  WaUenberg  disappeared  in 
1945  when  the  Soviets  marched  Into 
Budapest.  According  to  various  wit- 
nesses, he  was  attempting  to  buy  food 
and  medical  suppUes  from  the  Rus- 
sians for  the  Jewish  ghetto  when  he 
was  seized  and  taken  away. 

Various  reports  have  emerged  from 
Russia  that  indicate  Raoul  WaUenberg 
may  stiU  be  aUve  and  a  prisoner  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  spite  of  this  evidence, 
the  Soviet  Government  continues  to 
contend  that  he  died  in  a  Moscow 
prison  in  1947. 

In  January.-  an  international  WaUen- 
berg hearing  was  held  in  Stockholm 
resulting  in  a  request  that  the  Soviet 
Union  reopen  the  WaUenberg  case.  It 
is  important  that  the  United  States 
emphasize  its  interest  in  resolving  this 
matter.  The  world  deserves  an  answer 
to  what  happened  to  this  great  man.  It 
is  a  terrible  tragedy  that  the  man  who 
did  so  much  to  save  the  Uves  of  so 
many  has  had  to  sacrifice  and  suffer 
for  helping  his  teUow  men.* 
*  Mr.  RITTER.  VLr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Join  with  many  of  my  fellow  col- 
leagues in  urging  Congress  to  bestow 
honorary  citizenship  upon  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg. Mr.  WaUenberg  displayed  ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  assisting  tens 
of  thousands  of  Jews  to  freedom  from 
Nazi-occupied  Hungary  late  in  World 
War  II.  I  feel  it  is  only  fitting  and 
proper  to  honor  this  man  who  sacri- 
ficed so  much  for  so  many. 

In  1944,  WaUenberg,  a  Swedish  dip- 
lomat, was  sent  to  Budapest  as  a  result 
of  requests  from  the  American  War 
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Refugee  Board  and  a  representative  of 
the  World  Jewish  Council.  His  mission 
was  to  assist  Jews  to  escape  from  the 
wholesale  slaughter  being  conducted 
by  Adolph  Hitler.  His  mission  and  the 
activities  he  carried  out,  were  both 
daring  and  successful.  The  Swedish 
Raoul  Wallenberg  Association  has  at- 
tributed Wallenberg's  work  to  directly 
saving  20,000  Hungarian  Jews.  In  addi- 
tion, he  assisted,  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  others,  in  aiding  approximately 
100,000  Jews  to  escape.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Wallenberg  would  never  see  the 
success  of  his  work;  he  would  never  see 
the  children  he  helped  escape  grow  to 
adulthood:  &nd  he  would  never  receive 
the  thanks  of  a  grateful  world.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  yoke  of  oppression  that 
Mr.  WaDenberg  helped  to  lift  from  the 
Hungarian  people  was  only  fated  to  be 
replaced  by  another  form  of  oppres- 
sion. 

Mr  Wallenberg's  biography  reads 
like  a  Greek  tragedy.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
triumph  and  tragedy.  When  Soviet 
forces  eventually  ended  the  Nazi  occu- 
pation of  Hungary  in  January  1944, 
one  of  the  first  actions  they  took  was 
to  arrest  Wallenberg  for  suspicion  of 
spying.  The  charges  were  unfounded 
and  the  act  unpardonable.  Instead  of 
being  hailed  as  a  hero,  Wsdlenberg  was 
carted  off  as  a  common  criminal. 

Today  a  mystery  surrounds  the  fate 
of  Raoul  Wallenberg  since  his  incar- 
ceration by  the  Soviets  36  years  ago. 
After  repeated  inquires  as  to  his  fate, 
the  Soviets  issued  a  statement  claim- 
ing Mr.  Wallenberg  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  1974.  However,  former  pris- 
oners In  the  Soviet  Gulag  system  have 
claimed  to  have  seen  a  man  resembling 
Mr.  Wallenberg  during  their  confine- 
ment. In  1975,  a  Russian  Jew.  Jan 
Kaplan,  met  a  Swede  in  the  Butyrka 
Prison,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
30  years  but  still  seemed  healthy.  If 
this  man  is  Raoul  Wallenberg,  then 
the  Soviets  are  once  again  heinously 
guilty  of  repression  and  the  denial  of 
human  rights. 

Why  win  the  Soviets  not  reveal  the 
real  truth  about  Raoul  Wallenberg? 
How  much  longer  must  we  accept  the 
lies  and  falsehoods  offered  to  us  by 
them?  Hopefully,  the  actions  we  are 
taking  today  as  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  wiU  help 
clear  up  the  mystery  of  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg. If  he  is  alive  after  all  these  years 
of  uimecessary  penal  servitude,  then 
grant  him  his  freedom  so  that  he  can 
live  out  the  remainder  of  his  years 
with  dignity.  If  he  is  dead.  then,  per- 
haps the  knowledge  of  his  fate  will 
permit  his  soul  to  rest  in  peace. 

Regardless  of  his  fate,  I  am  both 
proud  and  honored  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  asking  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  bestow  honorary 
citizenship  upon  Raoul  Wallenberg.* 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 


Mr.  Lantos.  for  taking  this  special 
order  so  we  can  discuss  the  plight  of  an 
exceptional  man  who  literally  saved 
the  lives  of  more  than  100,000  Hungar- 
ian Jews  from  Nazi  terrorism  and 
death  during  World  War  II— Raoul 
Wallenburg.  Today.  Mr.  Lantos  intro- 
duced a  Joint  resolution  which  bestow 
honorary  citizenship  to  this  outstand- 
ing and  courageous  human  being. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion, I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  if  American  Is  really  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  human 
rights  and  human  life,  we  must  not 
deter  in  passing  this  resolution.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  my  vantage  point  the 
situation  comes  down  to  a  man,  Raoul 
Wallenberg  who  gave  his  freedom  and 
possibly  his  life  for  the  lives  of  100,000 
Hungarian  Jews.  Now,  his  human 
rights  have  been  violated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  and  nations 
around  the  world  owe  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg a  debt  of  gratitude  that  may  well 
be  impossible  to  repay.  At  the  request 
of  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  this  un- 
selfish and  courageous  human  being 
left  his  comfortable  and  safe  domain 
as  a  Swedish  diplomat  to  travel  to  Bu- 
dapest in  1944  to  aid  the  Hungarian 
Jews.  The  U.S.  War  Refuge  Board  fi- 
nanced and  directed  his  activities. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  Wallenberg's  only 
weapons  were  the  Swedish  protective 
passes  he  used  to  save  the  lives  of 
100,000  Hungarian  Jews  including  our 
colleague,  Mr.  Lantos.  On  a  regular 
basis,  he  literally  pulled  Hungarian 
Jews  from  the  cattle  trains  bound  for 
the  Nazi  concentration  camp  fo  Ausch- 
witz and  almost  certain  death.  He  gave 
them  Swedish  passes  and  aided  them 
in  gaining  security  until  after  the  war. 

Because  of  his  activities,  the  Soviet 
Union  considered  him  to  be  a  U.S.  spy. 
Ignoring  his  diplomatic  inununity,  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1947  arrested  him. 

Since  his  arrest.  Jews  around  the 
world,  the  Swedish  Government  and 
U.S.  officials  have  repeatedly  asked 
the  Soviet  Union  about  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg. The  response  from  the  Soviet 
Union  for  those  years  has  been  in  the 
form  of  misleading  information  and  a 
general  refusal  to  account  in  a  credible 
manner  for  Wallenberg's  fate. 

Most  recently,  we  have  evidence 
from  some  prisoners  who  believe  that 
as  late  as  1956  that  Wallenberg  was 
alive  and  in  a  Soviet  prison.  As  a 
nation  who  prides  itself  on  being  the 
world  leader  in  the  area  of  human 
rights,  we  have  been  shamefully  delin- 
quent in  aggressively  pursuing  the 
whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallenberg.  We 
must  rededicate  ourselves  today  to 
find  out  if  Raoul  Wallenberg  is  still 
alive  and  what  happened  to  tiim 
these  36  years. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  envison 
the  joint  resolution  introduced  today 
by  Mr.  Lantos  to  serve  two  purposes. 
First  of  all,  we  must  repay  Mr.  Wallen- 
berg, in  some  way.  for  the  service  he 


rendered  to  this  country  by,  at  the 
very  least,  making  him  an  honorary 
American  citizen.  Second,  we  can  use 
this  as  a  platform  from  which  to  in- 
tensify efforts  to  find  out  from  the 
Soviet  Union  actually  if  Mr.  Wallen- 
berg is  alive  and  is  so  to  have  him  re- 
leased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  this  is  not  a 
partisan  issue.  It  is  an  issue  of  human 
life  and  integrity.  Accordingly,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  Join  Mr.  Lantos  and  the  co- 
sponsors  in  bringing  this  injustice  of 
over  36  years  to  an  end.* 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker 
Raoul  Wsdlenberg  is  the  symbol  of 
heroic  compassion  rising  to  counter  in- 
human cruelty. 

The  world  owes  Wallenberg  an  inex- 
pressive debt  of  gratitude.  The  United 
States  bears  special  responsibility  be- 
cause Wallenberg  acted  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  saving  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  Jews  during  World  War 
II. 

If  he  is  still  living,  Wallenberg  would 
be  only  69  years  old.  He  will  have 
spent  more  than  half  of  his  life  in  a 
Soviet  prison.  There  is  overwhelming 
evidence  that  Wallenberg  survived 
long  after  the  Soviets  claimed  he  had 
died. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lantos).  feels  a  special 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Raoul  Wallenberg. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  joined  with  him 
in  cosponsoring  a  resolution  to  make 
Wallenberg  an  honorary  American 
citizen,  following  the  precedent  estab- 
lished when  Congress  designated  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  an  honorary  citi- 
zen. 

Elxtending  citizenship  to  Wallenberg 
will  give  the  U.S.  State  Department  an 
incontrovertible  right  to  seek  from  the 
Soviet  Union  all  available  information 
on  the  fate  of  Wallenberg  following 
his  capture  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II. 

If  he  still  lives,  he  must  be  released. 
If  not,  the  true  story  of  his  last  years 
must  be  made  public* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  in  taking  this  opportunity  in 
Joining  my  respected  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lantos),  and  the  rest  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  in  sup- 
porting the  House  resolution  bestow- 
ing honorary  citzenship  on  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg, certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
himumitarians  of  our  time,  and  a  man 
who  will  forever  remain  an  inspiration 
to  us  all. 

When  one  reads  about  the  heroic 
feats  Raoul  Wallenberg  performed 
during  the  Nazi  occupation  of  Buda- 
pest, Hungary,  an  initial  reaction  may 
be  to  think  that  Raoul  Wallenberg  Is  a 
character  found  in  a  World  War  II 
novel.  It  seems  Impossible  that  one 
man  could  literally  singlehandedly  be 
responsible  for  saving  up  to   100,000 
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men  and  women,  young  and  old.  from 
an  almost  certain  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Nazis.  But  is  it  true.  In  1944.  at 
the  request  of  the  U.S.  War  Refugee 
Board  and  the  World  Jewish  Congress, 
he  went  to  Budapest,  Hungary  with 
the  goal  of  saving  as  many  Jewish  citi- 
zens as  possible,  claiming  they  were 
Swedish.  In  the  face  of  Nazi  intent  to 
exterminate  the  Jewish  race,  he  risked 
his  life  day  after  day  and  night  after 
night  for  almost  1  year  to  save  iimo- 
cent  men  and  women.  No  writer  could 
have  even  made  up  the  courage,  dedi- 
cation, and  sacrifice  Raoul  Wallenberg 
displayed  at  that  time.  No  writer  could 
have  ever  dreamed  up  a  character  who 
did  so  much  for  so  many. 

There  is  the  distinct  possibility,  that 
somewhere  in  the  Soviet  Union  Raoul 
Wallenberg  is  alive  in  a  Soviet  prison. 
If  he  is  indeed  alive,  as  reports  have 
suggested,  then  we  as  a  nation,  must 
do  all  within  our  power  to  exert  pres- 
sure on  the  Soviet  Government  to  re- 
lease this  innocent  man.  I  pray  that  he 
is  alive  and  that  he  be  granted  the 
freedom  he  so  justly  deserved.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1530 
A  REAL  CUT  OR  A  PHONY  CUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER)  Is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Reagan  has  pledged  to 
reduce  the  size  and  cost  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  claims  that  his  budget 
proposal  would  reduce  Federal  em- 
ployment by  43,000  people  over  the 
next  18  months.  While  this  is  far  less 
than  the  200.000  Governor  Reagan 
claimed  he  could  eliminate  during  the 
course  of  the  campaign,  even  this 
number  is  subject  to  doubt  because  it 
is  in  comparison  to  the  Carter  budget 
and  not  in  comparison  to  current 
strength  levels. 

Whatever  the  size  of  the  reduction, 
the  American  people  want  to  know 
whether  it  is  a  real  cut  or  only  a 
phony  cut  made  by  substituting  con- 
tract employees  for  full-time  Federal 
employees.  In  announcing  his  hiring 
freeze  on  January  20.  the  President 
said  that  he  would  not  use  contract 
employees  to  substitute  for  Federal 
employees. 


Well,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  seems  not  to  have  gotten  the 
message.  They  have  sent  a  draft,  un- 
signed letter  over  to  the  Pentagon  to 
see  how  it  will  fly.  The  letter  says  that 
31.200  positions  could  be  eliminated 
and  substituted  for  by  contract  em- 
ployees. It  specified  that  the  contract- 
ing out  should  be  done  in  the  areas  of 
commissaries,  hospital  maintenance, 
depot  maintenance  operations,  and 
audiovisual  activities. 

The  draft  letter  goes  on  to  dismiss 
concerns  about  contracting  out  to 
avoid  personnel  ceilings.  Congressional 
enactments  and  OMB's  own  regula- 
tions do  not  seem  to  bother  the  draft- 
er of  this  letter.  Let  me  quote: 

As  long  as  the  structured  process  and  pro- 
cedures prescribed  In  the  Circular  are  fol- 
lowed, you  are  not  circumventing  either  the 
hiring  freeze  ceilings  imposed  through  the 
budgetary  process. 

In  other  words,  fill  out  the  right 
color  forms,  and  do  not  worry  about 
the  law  of  the  land. 

This  draft  letter  tells  DOD  to  violate 
law.  Executive  order,  and  Presidential 
policy  forbidding  contracting  out  to 
avoid  personnel  ceilings.  It  is  irrespon- 
sible and  should  be  promptly  revoked. 
The  American  people  will  not  be 
fooled  by  phony  cuts  in  the  nimiber  of 
civil  servants  made  by  substituting 
contract  employees  for  those  on  the 
Government's  direct  payroll. 

Further,  the  policy  expressed  in  the 
letter  is  one  which  leads  to  waste  and 
lower  productivity.  Contracting  out  to 
avoid  ceilings  means  paying  more  and 
getting  less.  A  military  which  is  nm  by 
contractors  is  not  a  military  which  can 
protect  our  Nation. 

I  insert  the  draft  letter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

OmCK  OP  BlAMAGEMKlIT  AND  BUDGET 

WcLihington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Caspab  W.  WEUfBmcER, 
Secretary  of  IHfeme, 
Woihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  WKNBracni;  Two  of  the  major 
goals  within  this  Administration  center  on 
reducing  the  size  of  the  Federal  workforce 
and  maximizing  the  efficient  expenditure  of 
funds.  OMB  Circular  A-76,  "Policies  for  Ac- 
quiring Commercial  or  Industrial  Products 
and  Services  Needed  by  the  Government." 
provides  you  with  one  of  the  necessary  tools 
to  achieve  these  goals.  This  Administration 
strongly  supports  the  general  policy  of  reli- 
ance on  competitive  private  enterprise  to 
supply  the  products  and  services  needed  by 
the  Government.  Through  proper  and  effec- 
tive implementation  of  the  ClrcuJar  you  will 
be  able  to  achieve  economies  and  ef ficiences 
In  operating  commercial-lndustrlaJ  type  ac- 
tivities by: 

Determining  the  least  cost  method  of  pro- 
viding essential  services  (contract  or  In- 
house). 

Streamlining  existing  Government  organi- 
zations ensuring  they  are  organized  and 
staffed  for  the  most  efficient  performance. 

Reducli\g  long-range  fiscal  obUgations 
through  reductions  In  the  Federal  work- 
force when  cost  comparisons  show  a  con- 
tract operation  is  more  cost  effective. 

Enhancing  productivity  through  the  de- 
velopment of  measurable  job  standards. 
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I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (EKDD)  has  consistently 
been  the  leader  in  implementing  OMB  Cir- 
cular A-76  and  has  accrued  significant  sav- 
ings in  the  area  of  personnel  resources  as 
well  as  long-term  expenditures.  I  look  to 
your  office  for  continued  leadership  and  the 
requisite  support  needed  to  complete  imple- 
mentation of  the  Circular,  including  com- 
pletion of  all  associated  cost  studies  by  Sep- 
tember 1985. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  pleased  with  your 
fiscal  year  1981-1982  plan  to  conduct  cost 
comparison  studies  on  786  activities.  We 
have,  however,  noted  a  trend  over  the  past 
few  years  for  the  Services  to  withdraw  earli- 
er announced  studies  because  of  internal 
pressures.  For  example.  152  cost  studies  in- 
volving 3.846  persoiuiel  positions  were  de- 
ferred/cancelled in  this  same  aimounce- 
ment.  Additionally,  we  have  also  noted  that 
certain  functions  such  as  operation  of  the 
commissaries  and  depot  maintenance  sup- 
port has  had  very  little  exposure  under  the 
Circular.  We  believe  that  DOD,  in  fiscal 
year  1981—1982,  by  studying  the  three  func- 
tions listed  below  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately 52.000  personnel  positions,  could 
reallocate  approximately  31.200  positloru  as 
a  result  of  the  cost  comparisons.  These 
functions  are: 
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I  Strongly  urge  you  and  your  staff  to 
schedule  these  functions  for  cost  oomiiarl- 
son  studies  in  fiscal  yean  1981-1982  to  de- 
termine the  most  economical  mode  of  oper- 
ation. Accomplishment  of  these  studies  in 
that  timeframe  would  move  us  closer  to  tbe 
realization  of  two  of  this  Administration's 
goals.  I  look  forward  to  your  response  re- 
garding your  plans  to  study  the  above  listed 
functions. 

Rnally,  we  have  received  numerous  In- 
quiries regarding  the  relationship  between 
OBCB  Circular  A-76  and  OMB  Bulletin  81-6 
concerning  the  statement  "Contracting  with 
firms  and  institutions  outside  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  used  to  alleviate  or  circum- 
vent the  effect  of  this  hiring  freeze."  This 
statement  complements  and  reinforces  the 
provision  in  the  Circular  which  precludes 
contracting  out  solely  to  meet  personnel 
ceilings  when  contracting  for  goods  and 
services.  As  long  as  the  structured  process 
and  procedures  prescribed  in  the  Circular 
are  followed,  you  are  not  circumventing 
either  the  hiring  freeze  or  personnel  ceilings 
Imposed  through  the  budgetary  process. 

In  light  of  the  trust  and  responsibilities 
placed  in  us  by  the  American  people.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  continue  to  work  together  in 
a  partnership  to  et\sure  OMB  Circular  A-76 
is  implemented  in  an  effective  and  timely 
maimer.  Please  be  assured  that  my  staff  and 
I  wiU  work  closely  with  you  in  this  endeav- 
or. 

Sincerely. 


TUUSA  DEFEATS  SYRACUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joms)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Itx. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wortliy>  for  his  courage  in 
entering  this  Chamber  today.  Stripped 
of  his  pride  and  a  rick  of  New  York 
dairy  cheese  by  the  outcome  of  last 
night's  Tulsa-Syracuse  basketball 
game,  he  bravely  attempts  to  smile 
and  act  as  if  nothing  truly  traumatic 
has  happened.  For  those  here  who  are 
not  as  bleary  eyed  aind  strong  of  heart 
as  Mr.  WoRTLKY  and  I,  let  the  record 
show  that  Tulsa  University  defeated 
Syracuse  86  to  84  last  night  for  the 
NTT  championship.  I  applaud  the  out- 
standing performances  of  both  teams, 
and  I  am  particularly  proud  of  Coach 
Nolan  Richardson  and  his  champion- 
ship team.  To  Mr.  Wortley,  who  in- 
formed me  yesterday  that  "the 
Golden  Hurricane  will  be  gone  with 
the  wind,"  I  can  only  reply,  "Frankly, 
Gborgs.  I  told  you  so."« 


Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cotter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  March  25  and  26,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gregg  )  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: 

Mr.  Grseh.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNABLE,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daschle)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

B4r.  William  J.  Coyke,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  BiHGHAM,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

B*fr.  Anntjnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mi.  Montgomery,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Barnes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shamansky.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Bfr.  Barnes,  for  30  minutes,  on 
March  30. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo,  for  15  minutes,  on  April 
2. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Schroeder  )  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mrs.  Schroeder,  ion  10  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Oilman,  to  revise  and  extend 
during  debate  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 155. 

Mr.  Biaggi.  prior  to  the  vote  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  182.  in  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,440. 

Mr.  Harkin.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  on  H.R.  1986.  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gregg)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Carman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

Lagomarsino. 

Beard. 

Fields. 

RoussELOT  in  four  instances. 

Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Green. 

Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

hollenbeck. 

Hyde. 
Mr.  CoNTE. 
Mr.  DeNarois. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Napier  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Lent. 

(The  following  Members  (at 
quest  of  Mr.  Daschle)  and  to 
extraneous  matter: ) 
Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  MoPTETT  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  MoTTL. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  WiRTH  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Donnelly. 
Mr.  Yates. 
Mr.  WoLPE. 
Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Seiberlinc  In  10  instances. 
Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  Harkin. 
Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


the  re- 
include 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly  (at   3   o'clock   and   34   minutes 


p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  March 
30,  1981,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

919.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Oener&l 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  other  weapons,  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  prescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel strength  for  each  duty  component  and 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
authorize  the  military  training  student 
loads,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

920.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Elnergy,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Energy  for  national  security  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

921.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  <3eneral 
Counsel.  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  conservation,  ex- 
ploration, development,  production,  sale, 
and  use  of  naval  petroleiun  reserves  and 
naval  oil  shale  reserves,  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

922.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  proposed  final  regulation 
governing  financial  assistance  to  local  and 
State  agencies  to  meet  special  educational 
needs,  and  financial  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  children  with  special 
educational  needs,  pursuant  to  section 
431(dKl)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act.  as  tunended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

923.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
principle  of  comparability  as  the  basis  for 
setting  Federal  pay  and  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CMvil  Service. 

924.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  re- 
ports on  building  project  surveys  for  Trav- 
erse City  and  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.,  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

925.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  and  the  Small 
Business  Act;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Small  Business. 
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REPERllAL  OF  SENATE  AMEND- 
MENT UNDER  TIME  LIMITA- 
TION 

Under  clause  5  of  nile  X  and  clause 
2  of  rule  XXIV,  the  following  action 
was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
31)  to  amend  the  Truth  in  Iicnding  Act  to 
encourage  cash  discounts,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  referred  from  the  Speaker's 
table  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce for  a  period  ending  not  later  than 
April  8.  1981.  solely  for  consideration  of 
such  provisions  of  section  303  of  the  Senate 
amendment  as  fall  witliln  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  under  clause  1(h).  rule  X. 


PUBUC  BILI;S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    ALEXANDER    (for    iiimself, 
Mr.  Ahthony,  Mr.  Bfihuhe,  and  Mr. 
Hakkerschxiot): 
H.R.  2876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  and  the  Public  UtUlty  Regula- 
tory Policies  Act  of  1978  to  place  electric 
utilities.   Including  members   of   registered 
holding  company  systems,  on  the  same  basis 
as  nonutilltles  with  respect  to  encouraging 
their  investment  in  cogeneration  and  small 
power  production  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    BO  WEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Thomas,  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Hdckaby, 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Whit- 

LEY.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Nafier.  and 

Mr.  Emerson): 

H.R.  2877.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 

Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  for  the 

purpose  of  assuring  adequate  supplies  of 

upland  cotton  and  its  products  to  meet  food 

and  fiber  needs  of  consumers  at  reasonable 

prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    BO  WEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Thomas.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Hdckaby. 
Mr.    Whitley.    Mr.    Chappie.    Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Fazio, 
and  Mr.  Emerson): 
H.R.   2878.  A  bill   to  establish   improved 
programs  for  the  l>enefit  of  producers  and 
consumers  of  rice;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  2879.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  provide  uniform 
margin  requirements  in  transactions  involv- 
ing the  acquisition  of  securities  of  certain 
U.S.  corporations  by  foreign  persons  where 
such  acquisition  is  financed  by  a  foreign 
lender;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  2880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1987  to  eliminate  the  National 
Trigger  for  Extended  Compensation,  ctiange 
the  State  Trigger,  provide  for  a  qualifying 
requirement,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DERRICK; 
H.R.  2881.  A  bUl  to  establish  licensed  per- 
manent repositories  for  transuranlc  waste, 
high-level  radioactive  waste,  and  spent  fuel, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce.  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 


By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himseU  and 
Mr.  F'RENZEL): 

H.R.  2882.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  employees  a 
deduction  for  savings  contributions  to  em- 
ployer retirement  plans  or  to  individual  re- 
tirement plans;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  En/^ANS  of  Indiana: 

H.R.  2883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax  ex- 
emption for  Interest  on  obligations  of  volun- 
teer fire  departments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 

H.R.  2884.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution witliin  the  United  States  of  the  In- 
ternational Communication  Agency  film  en- 
titled "In  Their  Own  Words";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  2885.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  limita- 
tions on  the  deduction  for  retirement  sav- 
ings, to  allow  such  deduction  to  individuals 
covered  by  employer  pension  plans,  and  to 
provide  for  Inflation  adjustments  in  the 
limitations  on  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  HECKLER: 

H.R.  2886.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  period  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans'  eligibility  for  readjust- 
ment counseling  and  related  mental  health 
services;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  2887.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  program  of 
career  development,  advancement,  and 
training  assistance  for  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT.  Mr.  MoTTL.  Mr.  Appixgate, 
and  Mr.  Whitehurst): 

H.R.  2888.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  improved  con- 
gressional oversight  of  significant  internal 
reorganizations  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LOEFFLER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RonssELOT.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Hance.  and  Mr.  Skeen): 

H.R.  2889.  A  bill  to  Unpose  quantiUtive  re- 
strictions on  the  im[X)rtation  of  lamb  meat; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McGRATH: 

H.R.  2890.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of.  and  the  deduction  of  contri- 
butions to.  education  savings  accounts  and 
housing  savings  accounts:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAVROULES: 

H.R.  2891.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  mechanism  for 
preventing  excessive  profits  on  defense  pro- 
curement contracts  during  a  [>eriod  of  war 
or  national  emergency;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL 

H.R.  2892.  A  bill  to  prohibit  major  petro- 
leum producers,  refiners,  and  marketers 
from  acquiring,  owning,  or  controlling  any 
business  (or  interest  therein)  which  is  out- 
side of  the  petroleum  industry;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 

H.R.  2893.  A  bill  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  C^ode,  to  increase  the  base  amount 
for  computation  of  disability  or  death  bene- 
fits for  temporary  members  of  the  Coast 


Guard  Reserve  and  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  who  suffer  injury  or  death 
while  performing  authorized  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Mercliant  Bfarine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  2894.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River.  Tex.,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  2895.  A  bill  authorizing  the  appropri- 
ations of  funds  to  the  city  of  Atlanta.  Ga.. 
to  supplement  efforts  of  the  Atlanta  Police 
Department  in  searching  for  the  murderer 
of  black  ctiildren  from  Atlanta;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  li^.  ROSE  (for  tiimself.  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Campbell. 
Mr.    Derrick.    Mi.    Footttain,    Bir. 
Hartnett,  Mr.  Hepner,  Mr.  Hendoh, 
Mr.    Holland,    Mr.    Johnston.    Mr. 
Jones     of     North     Carolina.     Mr. 
Martin    of    North    (Carolina.    BCr. 
Napier,  Mr.  Nbal,  Mr.  Spehcr.  and 
Mr.  Whitley): 
HJl.  2896.  A  biU  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress    to    the    agreement    between    the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Caroli- 
na establishing  their  lateral  seaward  bound- 
ary; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   SANTINI   (for  himself.   Mr. 
Udall.    Mr.   Murphy,    Mr.    Rahall. 
Mr.   Hdckaby.   Mr.   Kogovsek.   and 
Mrs.  Byron): 
HJl.  2897.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  21  of 
the   act  of   February    25,    1920.   commonly 
known  as  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  imniiM-  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
H.R.  2898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    increase    the 
amount  of  dividends  and  Interest  which  is 
excluded  from  gross  income,  and  to  make 
such  exclusion  permanent;  to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
HJl.  2899.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  Federal 
income  tax  credit  for  tuition;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  2900.  A  bill  to  promote  forestry  em- 
ployment, control  unneeded  expenditures  in 
vegetation   management,    and    provide    for 
safe  use  of  herbicides  on  public  forest  landa, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  (Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By   Mr.   WEAVER   (for   tiimaelf.   Mr. 

DoRGAN     of     North     Dakota.     Mr. 

Daschle,  and  Mr.  R<»): 

HJl.  2901.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Export 

Grain  Bank,  to  maximize  profits  on  the  sale 

of  certain  American  commodities  in  foreign 

markets,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 

the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Foreign 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANT08  (for  himaelf,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Almosta,  Mr. 
Alxxander.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  An- 
thony, Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, BCr.  AdCoin,  Mr.  Bailet  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  Blanchard,  Mi.  Boland,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  BoNicm  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Bowen, 
Mi.  Brinklet.  Mr.  Brodheab.  Mr. 
Brooks.  Mr.  Broompield.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Brown  of  (Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
John     L.     Bitrton,     Mr.     Phillip 
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BtrsTow.  Mrs.  Btvon.  Mr.  Cakmam, 
Mr.  Carwty.  Mr.  Chappk,  Mr. 
CHKmtT,  Mrs.  Chishouh.  Mr.  Clau- 
SD»,  Mr.  CuRGKX,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
COELHO,  Mr.  CoixMAW,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Comrras.  Mr.  Corco- 
RAJI,  Mr.  CoRRAOA.  Mr.  CouRTra,  Mr. 
WiLUAM  J.  CoYHX,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Oanndckter,  Mr. 
Daschlx,  Mr.  Daur.  Mr.  Dkllums, 
Mr.  DkNarsis.  Mr.  Dskrick,  Mr. 
DicKiKSON.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Oixoif, 
Mr.  DoHHKLLY.  Mr.  Dorgam  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Dorhan  of  California, 
Mr.  IDouGHXRTT,  Mr.  Dowwrr.  Mr. 
Drkkr,  Mr.  Dwykr,  Mr.  DYitALLY, 
Mr.  Dtsoh.  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.  EscAR,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mz.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  iAi. 
Emxsy,  Mr.  Ekolish,  Mr.  Erdahl, 
Mr.  Ertkl,  Mr.  Bvaws  of  Indiana, 
Ml.  EvAHS  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Pasckll, 
B4r.  PAOTfTROY,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Pen- 
wick,  Ms.  Pikdlkr,  Mr.  Piklds,  Mr. 
Ptsh.  Mr  PmoAN,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr. 
PoGLirrTA,  Mr.  Polzy,  Mi.  Pord  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Pord  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  PoRSYTHK,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Prkn- 
ZXL,  Mr.  Prost,  Mr.  Pdqua,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Oejdknson,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Ouckman,  Mr.  Goldwatkr,  Mr. 
OoNZALBZ,  Mr.  OoBK.  Mr.  Oradison. 
Mr.  Oramm,  Mr.  Oray,  Mr.  Orskn, 
Nir.  Orisbam,  Mr.  Ouarini.  Mr. 
Otnrra,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Hanck,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Hartnett, 
B4r.  Hatchkr,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Heftkl,  Mr.  Hzrtkl,  Mr.  Hichtowkr, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hdghes.  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Jeitords.  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Kemp,  tAi.  Kildeb,  Mr.  Kogovsek. 
Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa,  B4r.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lb- 
BouTiLLiER.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mr.  LowERY  of  California, 
Mr.  LowHY  of  Washington,  Mr. 
LuKEN,  Mr.  LuNDiNK,  Mr.  Lungren, 
Mr.  McCloskky.  Mr.  McCollitm.  Mr. 
McCtjrdy,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  McHuch,  B4r.  McKin- 
NEY.  yii.  Markey,  Mr.  Marks.  Mr. 
Marriott,  Ms.  Martin  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  BIatsui,  Mr.  Mattox,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULEs,  Mi.  Mica,  Mr.  Michel,  Ms. 
MnnjLSKi.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  MnnsH,  Mi.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mof- 
fett.  Mi.  Molinari,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nelligan, 
Mi.  Nelson.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR,  Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Pash- 
AYAN.  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Patterson, 
Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr. 
Railsback,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ratch- 
pord,  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Rinaldo.  B4r.  Ritter.  Mr.  Roemer. 
Mi.  Rose,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mrs.  RooKEMA,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  RtJDD,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der, Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  Sramansky,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Smith  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia,   Mr. 


Stenholm.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stitdds, 
Mr.  SUNIA,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Thomas, 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Washington,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Weber  of 
MinnesoU,   Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  White- 
HXTRST.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Whit- 
ten,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wil- 
UAMs  of  Montana.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
WiRTH.  Mr.  WoLP,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr. 
Won      Pat,      Mr.      Wortley,      Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Yathon.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Young   of   Missouri,    and   Mr.    Zef- 
eretti): 
B.J.  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
Raoul  Wallenberg  to  be  an  honorary  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  requesting  the 
President    to    ascertain    from    the    Soviet 
Union  the  whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg and  to  secure  his  return  to  freedom; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Poreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Bahxy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Benedict.  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Blan- 
CHARD.  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Bolling,  Mrs.  BouQUARD,  Mr.  Brink- 
ley,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Caitfomia,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Corhada,  Mr. 
Cotter.  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Dan- 
IBLSON,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dougherty. 
Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Pascell. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Pindley,  Mr.  Pish. 
Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Fountain.  Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt, Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  GuYER,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr., 
Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Hightower. 
Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Lederer.  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  LowHY  of  Washington,  Mr. 
McCuRDY.  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Mattox. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi.  Mr.  MiNiSH.  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Murphy,  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Perkins. 
Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mi.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  Santini.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Sha- 
MAN8KY.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stratton, 
Mi.  Traxler.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Yathon,  Mr.  Zablocki. 
and  Mr.  Green  >: 
HJ.  Res.  221.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  NELLIGAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  101.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  de- 
fense expenditures  should  be  carefully  mon- 


itored In  order  to  reduce  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  disap- 
proving certain  regulations  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  March  13,  1981,  with  respect  to 
the  Pell  grant  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McDONALD: 

H.  Res.  118.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
repeal  the  limitations  on  the  outside  earned 
income  of  Members:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 

H.  Res.  119.  Resolution  disapproving  that 
portion  of  the  family  contribution  schedule 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Education 
to  the  Congress  on  March  13,  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BIUJS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  introduced  a  bill 
(H.R.  2902)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Frances 
Parker,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rtxle  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  18;  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Ro- 
senthal, Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr. 
F^rrcHARD,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr. 
Panetta.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr. 
Guarini.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Za- 
blocki, Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr..  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Ginn,  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfomia,  Mr. 
LoTT,  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Pren- 
ZEL,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Zef- 
ERETTi.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Pish,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr.  Eckart. 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Simon. 
and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  70:  Mr.  Marriott. 

H.R.  269:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Hartnett. 

H.R.  450:  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Loeffler, 
Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.  Stangeland,  and  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  822:  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr. 
Kogovsek.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Pashayan, 
and  Mr.  HiGHTovtrER. 

H.R.  1100:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Shelby;  Mr. 
Mica,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mrs. 
Heckler,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr.  Solo- 
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MON,  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  McEwen.  and  Mr 
Smith  of  Alabama. 
H.R.  1208:  Mr.  Lewis 
H.R.  1207:  Mr.  Lewis. 
H.R.   1506:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Richmond 
Mr.  Coelho.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr 
ScHUMER.   Mr.   Vento.   Mr.   Oberstar.   Mr 
Hughes.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio 
Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Pepper   Ms' 
Ferraro,  and  Mr.  Patterson 
H.R.  1576:  Mr.  Conyers. 
H.R.  1703:  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Hiler.  and  Mr.  Collins 
of  Texas. 
H.R.  1723:  Mr.  Coelho. 
H.R.  1814:  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mrs.  Penwick.  Mr 
F^Rio.  Mr.  FoRSYTHE.  Mr.   Howard,  and 
Mr.  Roe. 

H.R  1817:  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Washington. 
Mr.  Pease,  and  Mr.  Poglietta. 

H.R.    1864:   Mr.   Pickle.  Mr.   Puqua.   Mr 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mr.  Mineta 
H.R.  2024:  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne. 
H.R.  2034:  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,   Mr.  Fish 
Mr.    McClory,    Bi4r.    Railsback,    Mr.    For- 
sythe,     Mr.     Winn.     Mr.     Grisham     Mr 
Duncan.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Guyer  Mr   Der- 
winski.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Cunger 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Lago-' 
MAHsiNO.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Dougherty  Mr 
Wylie.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Kemp 
Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Lott    Mr 
LuKEN.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Patterson,  and  Mr 
Wortley. 

H.R.  2036:  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa 
Mr.  Marks.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Foglibtta.  Mr.  Ot- 
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tinoer.    Mr.    Shumway,    Mr.    Bedell.    Mr 
CoNTE.  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr 
Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr 
Lewis,    Mr.    Williams    of    Montana.    Mr 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Porter 
HR.  2181:  Mr.  McCloskey. 
H.R.  2240:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Laoo- 
MARsiNo,    Mr.    Natcher.    Mr.    Guyer    Mr 
Udall.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Danne- 
•tEYER.   Mr.   Levitas.   Mr.   Ginn.   Mr    Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr    Mc- 
Donald. Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Frost 
Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Barnard  Mr' 
McEwEN,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr 
Dyson. 

H.R.  2262:  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Pish  Mr 
Gore,  Mr.  Harkin.  and  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  2325:  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  St  Germain 
Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  Mr 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Courter 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr 
McDade.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Atkinson,  and 
Mr.  Skeen. 

H.R.  2471^  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr 
DiNGELL,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Guyer.  Mr 
Coelho.  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Shumway  Mr 
Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr 
Bafalis.  Mr.  Railsback.  and  Mr.  Fohsythe. 
H.R.  2472:  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Frank,  and 
Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  2533:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Pindley,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr 
Lott.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hah  Jr.  Mr 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

HJ.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mi 
Weiss,  Mi.  Mottl,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Don- 
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HELLY.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Early.  Mis.  Snowe. 
and  Mrs.  Schneider. 

H J  Res.  96:  Mr.  Stump. 

H^  Re«  128:  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Guiguch. 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Kamen  of 
Kansas. 

HJ.  Res.  182:  Mrs.  Collins  of  lUlnois,  Mr 
Dymally,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  and  Mr 
DE  Lugo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  43:  Mr.  Ireland.  li«r.  Pish. 
Mr.  PoHTiR.  Mi.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Weber 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Simon 
and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  60:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Broomfteld.  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  B4r.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Dreier,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Pary.  Mi.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mi 
LaFalce.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Mar- 
riott.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Mazzou.  Mr. 
MrrcHEu.  of  BAaryland.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mi. 
Richmond.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Snowe.  Mi.  Stanton  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Webee  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.  Con.  Res.  91:  Mi.  Stratton,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr.  Dough- 
erty. Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Carman.  Mr.  Part, 
Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota! 
B4r.  McDonald.  Mr.  Porsythe.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Rosenthal.  B£r.  Conte.  and  Mr 
Moffett. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  tmd  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  Uj.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Blessed  is  everyone  toho  fears  the  Lord, 
who  walks  in  His  ways'  You  shall  eat  the 
fruit  of  the  labor  of  your  hands;  you 
shall  be  happy,  and  it  shall  be  well  urith 
you.  Your  wife  will  be  like  a  fruitful  vine 
within  your  house;  your  children  will  be 
like  olive  shoots  around  your  table.  Lo, 
thus  shall  the  man  be  blessed  who  fears 
the  Lord— Psalms  128:   1-4  *RS.V.). 

Our  Father  in  heaven,  we  pray  for  our 
families.  Protect  spouses  and  children 
from  loneliness,  frustration,  and  distrust. 
Guard  our  famiUes  against  the  disinte- 
grating forces  so  prevalent  in  the  Federal 
City.  Help  the  Senators  and  all  associat- 
ed in  the  business  of  this  body  to  keep 
priorities  straight  and  give  to  their  fam- 
ilies the  love  and  attention  which  Thou 
dost  ordain. 

We  ask  this  for  Thy  glory.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  number  of  items  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  and  I  hope  that  before  we 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  9,  which  will  become 
the  pending  business  at  11  a.m.  this 
morning,  we  might  be  able  to  dispose  of 
all  or  part  of  those  items  and  any  other 
items  that  may  be  on  the  Legislative 
Calendar  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  other  use  for 
my  time  under  the  standing  order,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  it  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  or  to  any  Sena- 
tor, reserving  2  minutes  for  the  purpose 
of  dispatching  routine  and  unanimous- 
consent  business. 


RECOGNITION    OP   THE    MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  jaeld  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wls- 
ccmsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  minority  leader. 

(Mr.  NICKLES  assumed  the  chair.) 


WHY  THE  P-15  EQUIPMENT  SALE 
TO  SAUDI  ARABIA  SHOULD  BE 
STOPPED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  AIM- 
9L  air-to-air  missiles  and  fuel  and  sen- 
sor tactical  packs  for  existing  F-15's  is 
dangerous  to  both  the  recipient  and  its 
neighbor  Israel. 

Let  me  explain  how  the  danger  evolves 
to  both  nations. 

First.  Israel.  Obviously,  increasing  the 
offensive  firepower  and  range  of  the 
Saudi  F-15's  will  pose  a  threat  to  Israeli 
air  superiority  in  that  region.  Further 
it  will  allow  the  Saudi  force  to  have  en- 
hanced air-to-ground  interdiction  capa- 
bilities. 

The  equipment  provides  about  a  dou- 
bling of  combat  radius  for  the  F-15 — out 
to  1.000  mUes.  While  it  is  true  that  this 
increase  in  range  would  allow  the  Saudis 
to  operate  these  aircraft  against  targets 
in  Iraq  or  Iran,  it  is  also  accurate  that 
it  will  permit  the  deployment  of  the  F- 
15's  to  any  base  Inside  Saudi  Arabia 
without  degrading  their  capability 
against  all  Israeli  targets. 

So,  the  threat  to  Israel  is  obvious.  But 
how  about  the  threat  to  the  Saudis? 
To  understand  this  point  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  while  Saudi  Arabia  has  en- 
gaged in  warfare  against  Israel  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  the  commitment  has  been 
meager  in  terms  of  equipment  and 
personnel. 

In  any  practical  sense,  the  Saudi 's 
have  not  fielded  an  active  fighting  force 
of  significant  dimension.  It  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Israel  that  the  Saudis  have 
dlsplaved  this  reluctance  to  commit  to 
an  all-out  war. 

This  likely  will  change  if  another  war 
breaks  out  In  the  Middle  East.  The 
Israeli's  will  not  be  able  to  stand  by 
without  attacking  the  Saudi  F-15's.  They 
simply  pose  too  great  a  threat  to  over- 
look. 

Thus  it  would  seem  reasonable  that 
the  Israeli's  will  attempt  to  destroy  the 
Saudi  P-15's  on  the  ground — prior  to 
their  use  in  any  conflict. 

What  would  this  mean?  It  would  most 
likelv  result  in  an  all-out  commitment 
of   Saudi   military   forces   to   any   war 


against  Israel.  They  could  not  play  a 
less    active   role   after   being   attacked. 

Thus  the  Saudis  would  be  drawn  into 
a  deeper  war  at  the  expense  of  both 
nations. 

Now  let  us  stand  back  from  the  mili- 
tary implications  of  this  sale  and  con- 
sider what  it  means  for  regional  stability 
and  arms  control. 

Does  anyone  rationally  believe  that 
providing  the  Saudis  with  this  equip- 
ment will  lessMi  the  tensions  in  this  re- 
gion? The  reaction  to  this  sale  is  pre- 
dictable. Within  a  short  period  of  time, 
Israel  will  reanalyze  its  military  needs 
and  come  to  the  United  States  for  en- 
hanced arms  sales. 

They  will  ask  for  more  F-15's  or  F-16's 
or  specialized  equipment  for  these  air- 
craft. And  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  say  no.  It  will  be 
diflBcult  to  say  no  because  we  have  In- 
creased the  threat  to  Israel  ourselves. 

And  when  the  Israelis  build  up,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  Saudis  find  that 
there  must  be  additions  to  their  air 
forces — be  it  from  the  United  States  or 
France  or  some  other  country.  And  the 
spiral  continues.  The  increase  in  lethal- 
ity and  intensity  of  any  potential  war 
will  mean  greater  casualties. 

And  what  comes  next?  Is  the  AWACS 
the  next  military  vehicle  to  be  sold  to  the 
Saudis?  It  would  seem  a  logical  choice 
since  the  advantage  the  Israelis  hold  is 
not  only  in  terms  of  quality  aircraft  but 
in  tactics.  Israeli  pilots  know  how  to 
avoid  hostile  ground-based  radars.  They 
know  how  to  use  the  sea  to  mask  their 
flight  patterns.  An  AWACS  would  be  the 
ideal  battle  control  system  for  the  Saudis 
to  use  to  detect,  intercept,  and  destroy 
Israeli  aircraft  over  the  entire  region. 

And  lastly,  Mr.  President,  we  should 
not  fail  to  recognize  that  this  pattern 
of  arms  sales,  as  it  did  in  Iran,  can  actu- 
ally lead  to  internal  strife  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. There  will  be  more  Americans  on  the 
ground  to  support  these  aircraft.  There 
will  be  more  opportunities  for  assassina- 
tions, kidnapings,  and  killings  of  U.S. 
citizens. 

Clearly  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  complete  this  sale.  The 
end  result  wUl  be  a  less  stable  Middle 
East,  an  increase  of  tensions  and  an  in- 
evitable widening  of  any  potential  war. 
For  these  reasons,  the  Senate  should  re- 
ject the  arms  sale  proposal. 


AGGREGATE  DATA  PROVISIONS  OP 
HOME  MORTGAGE  DISCLOSURE 
ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  12,  1981,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr,  Garn)  inserted  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Federal  Financial  Institutions 
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Examination  Council  recommending  a  1- 
year  delay  in  the  compilation  of  aggre- 
gate data  provisions  of  the  Home  Mort- 
gage Disclosure  Act.  The  distinguished 
Senator  stated  at  the  time  that  the  res- 
olution had  been  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Examination  Council. 

It  should  be  noted  for  the  record  that, 
contrary  to  the  information  that  had 
been  provided  to  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
the  resolution  was  not  unanimous.  I  have 
been  informed  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  that,  in  fact,  they  voted 
against  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  important  to 
emphasize  that  the  resolution  ignores  a 
number  of  fundamental  points.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  Banking 
Committee  staff  which  analyzes  the  rec- 
ommendation for  a  1-year  delay  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Case  Against  a  1-Teab  Delat  Im- 
plementing THE  Compilation  op  Acgbe- 
CATE  Data  Provisions  of  the  Home  Mort- 
gage Disclosure  Act 

introduction 
Last  year,  the  Congress  enacted  legislation 
creating  a  new  Section  310  of  the  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  (HMDA)  which  pro- 
vides In  part  that  beginning  with  data  for 
calendar  year  1980,  the  Federal  Financial  In- 
stitutions Examination  Council  shall  compile 
each  year,  for  each  SMSA,  aggregate  data  by 
census  tract  for  all  covered  depository  in- 
stitutions. For  the  purposes  of  this  paper. 
this  part  of  the  provision— the  production  of 
the  aggregate  SMSA-wlde  HMDA  statement- 
will  be  referred  to  as  Part  1,  In  addition,  the 
Examination  Council  is  also  required  to  pro- 
duce tables  Indicating,  for  each  SMSA,  aggre- 
gate lending  patterns  for  various  categories 
of  census  tracts  grouped  according  to  In- 
come level,  racial  composition  and  age  of 
housing  stock.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper, 
production  of  these  tables,  which  relate  lend- 
ing data  to  demographic  data,  will  be  re- 
ferred to  as  Tart  2. 

The  Act  requires  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
bear  the  cost  of  producing  the  aggregate  data 
and  tables  for  the  Examination  Council.  The 
data  and  tables  for  calendar  year  1980  are 
required  to  be  made  public  by  December  31 
1981. 

The  Federal  Reserve,  which  opposed  the 
entire  provision  last  year,  recently  took  the 
initiative  to  seek  an  amendment  In  the  law 
to  delay  the  entire  provlson  for  one  year 
so  that  the  first  aggregate  data  and  tables 
made  available  would  be  for  calendar  yetr 
1981  and  would  be  made  public  by  December 
31,  1982,  There  is  no  Justiflcation  for  losing 
an  entire  year  in  the  implementation  of  this 
provision. 

The  compilation  of  aggregate  data  pro- 
vision enacted  last  year  is  probably  the 
single  most  important  Improvement  In 
HMDA  made  last  year.  It  will  provide  a  broad 
picture  of  lending  patterns  In  each  SMSA. 
It  will  provide  an  overall  context  to  assist 
In  understanding  and  evaluating  the  lend- 
ing patterns  of  individual  institutions.  It 
will  provide  a  capacity  to  measure  changes 
and  progress  over  time.  It  will  provide  an 
mportant  new  tool  to  assist  in  Pair  Hous- 
ing enforcement  and  implementation  of  the 
Community  Reinvestment  Act.  It  will  pro- 
vide important  Information  to  local  officials 
to  assist  in  developing  local  housing  and 
community  development  initiatives. 

In  short,  the  provision  r^resents  a  cost 
effective  approach  to  increasing  effective- 
ness in  utilizing  HMDA  date.  The  proposal  to 
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delay  the  implementation  of  thU  provision 
would  needlessly  set'back  this  entire  process 
by  a  full  year.  ^  ^^ 

1970    VERSUS    1980    CENSUS   DATA 

The  main  argument  advanced  for  a  one 
year  delay  U  that  some  of  the  demographic 
data  from  the  1980  census  will  not  be  avail- 
able on  time  to  meet  the  December  31  1981 
deadline  for  the  1980  aggregate  dat^  and 
tables  submissions,  so  that  1970  census  data 
would  have  to  be  used,  rendering  the  value  of 
resulting  information  questionable  for  an- 
alytical purposes.  This  argument  ignores  a 
number  of  importent  polnu. 

utilitt  of  part  1  not  aitected 

First,  almost  all  of  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  Implement  Section  310  U  for  Part 
1  of  the  provision,  the  production  of  the 
SMSA-wlde  HMDA  statement  for  each  SMSA 
This  part  of  the  analysis  is  highly  useful,  and 
does  not  involve  In  any  way  the  use  of  demo- 
graphic date  from  the  census,  so  its  value  is 
not  affected  at  all  by  the  argument  regarding 
validity  of  the  demographic  date. 

HMDA  statements  by  individual  banks  and 
savings  and  loans  list  each  census  tract  iden- 
tification number  and  then  the  number  and 
dollar  amount  of  loans  for  the  particular 
bank  or  savings  and  loan  for  several  cate- 
gories— conventional  mortgage  'ains.  gov- 
ernment insured  or  guaranteed  loans,  home 
improvement  loans,  and  multlfamily  loans 
Part  1  of  the  aggregate  data  provision  would 
merely  produce  an  aggregate  HMDA  stete- 
ment  for  all  covered  banks  and  savings  and 
loans  in  the  SMSA,  Since  each  census  tract 
has  specific  boundaries  associated  with  it 
one  or  several  census  trade  grouped  to- 
gether can  be  used  to  Identify  specific 
nelghbortioods  within  the  dty.  and  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  lending  going  to  each 
neighborhood  can  be  identified.  The  SMSA- 
wlde  aggregate  HMDA  stetement  can  be  used 
to  compare  lending  among  different  neigh- 
borhoods within  the  city.  In  addition  In 
conjunction  wltii  the  individual  HMDA  state- 
ments, the  aggregate  HMDA  etetement  can 
be  used  to  compare  the  lending  patterns  of 
Individual  institutions  against  the  aggre- 
ga'e  total  for  all  institutions. 

These  uses  of  the  aggregate  HMDA  stete- 
ment can  prove  very  useful  to  local  officials 
community  groups  and  also  agency  examin- 
ers. And  as  indicated,  producing  thU  aggre- 
gate HMDA  stetement  in  each  SMSA  does  not 
involve  the  use  of  the  demographic  data,  so 
its  value  Is  not  affected  by  the  argumente 
relating  to  such  date. 

part  2  wru,  BE  COST  UfECTlVE 

To  the  extent  that  the  debate  about  utility 
of  the  1970  Census  date  has  any  relevance 
at  all.  It  is  to  Part  2.  the  production  of 
tables  analyzing  lending  patterns  according 
to  various  categories  of  ceiwus  tracte  based 
on  income,  race  and  age  of  housing.  But  as 
indicated  above,  almost  all  of  the  cost  of 
implementing  the  aggregate  date  section  Is 
for  Part  l.  Part  1  is  really  the  gute  of  the 
entire  provision,  while  Part  2  provides  a  use- 
ful additional  analysis  Once  Part  1  has  been 
accomplished,  the  additional  cost  of  comply- 
ing with  Part  2  is  only  a  slight  additional 
cost.  According  to  Information  provided  by 
Resource  Oonsultente,  the  organization 
which  conducted  the  study  for  the  Bank 
Board  and  the  PDIC  on  the  coste  of  aggregate 
date  compilation,  the  cost  of  performing 
Part  2  would  add  at  most  about  5  percent 
to  the  total  cost  of  implementing  the  entire 
project.  Given  the  utility  of  Part  2  and  lt« 
minimal  cost,  it  is  hard  to  understand  any 
argument  against  also  performing  Part  2  in 
a  timely  manner. 

While  it  Is  true  that  1980  demographic 
data,  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  available,  is 
more  valuable  than  1970  census  date,  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  1970  census  date 
it  still,  on  the  whole,  quite  valuable.  There 
are.  of  course,  some  dramaUc  examples,  such 
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as  in  Washington.  D.C..  where  dramatic 
changes  have  occurred  in  some  neighbor- 
hoods. But  in  most  cases,  demographic  date 
from  the  1970  census  stui  provides  a  good 
benchmark  of  where  the  low  and  moderate 
iiuxnne  neighborhoods  are,  where  the  racially 
concentrated  neighborhoods  are,  and  where 
the  older  neighborhoods  are. 

It  B«ems  hypocritical  for  some  of  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies  to  make  the  argument  that 
the  1970  demographic  data  is  obsolete  and 
should  therefore  not  be  used  for  the  Part  2 
teblee,  since  all  four  of  the  regulatorv  agen- 
cies have  recently  instituted  procedures,  as 
part  of  their  fair  lending  enforcement  and 
CRA  implementetlon  programs,  which  In- 
struct examiners  to  use  this  very  same  1970 
demographic  date  for  the  same  purposes  of 
Identifying  low  and  moderate  Income  neigh- 
borhoods, identifying  racially  concentrated 
neighborhoods,  and  older  neighborhoods. 

Examiners  are  given  lists  of  census  tract 
identification  numbers  with  the  key  demo- 
graphic data  from  the  1970  census  reported 
for  each  census  tract.  These  lists  are  designed 
for  use  by  examiners  In  evaluating  HMDA 
stetemente  for  the  Individual  Institution  be- 
ing examined.  What  the  Part  2  tebles  are 
designed  to  do  is.  in  essence,  to  extend  this 
procedure  by  using  it  as  one  tool  In  evaluat- 
ing the  SMSA-wlde  HMDA  stetement  for  aU 
Institutions  In  the  aggregate. 

It  has  t>een  argued  by  some  that  with  us« 
of  the  1970  demographic  date  in  evaluating 
1980  lending  patterns,  there  Is  a  risk  of 
abuse  of  the  date  in  that  the  data  could  be 
used  to  argue  that  discriminatory  lending 
patterns  exist  when  In  fact  they  don't  exist 
However,  even  If  there  are  some  errors  In 
the  data,  this  will  not  lead  to  such  a  mis- 
interpretation. To  the  contrary,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  census  tracte  are  mlscategorlzed 
because  of  reliance  on  1970  date.  It  would 
tend  to  disguise  patterns  of  discrimination 
that  may  be  occurring. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  a  census 
tract  which  was  lower  'tacome  In  1970,  had 
become  upper  Income  »  1980.  and  there- 
fore received  a  large  nutober  of  loans  m 
1980.  If  1970  census  date  were  used,  the 
census  tract  would  be  miscMegorlzed  as  a 
lower  Income  census  tract.  In  that  case,  the 
Part  2  analysis  would  incorrectly  reflect  a 
high  volume  of  lending  going  to  this  sup- 
posedly "lower  Income"  census  tract  there- 
by disguising  to  some  extent  any  overall 
pattern  of  discrimination  against  lower  in- 
come neighborhoods  that  may  exist  in  the 
SMSA. 

Take  the  opposite  case  of  a  census  tract 
which  was  upper  income  In  1970  and  has 
now  become  lower  income,  and  Is  now  be- 
ing redllned.  The  Part  2  tebles  would  reflect 
a  low  volume  of  lending  going  to  a  sup- 
posedly "upper  Income"  census  tract.  Simi- 
larly the  effect  of  this  type  of  error  would 
be  to  lessen  the  differential  In  the  teble 
that  would  otherwise  exist  between  poor  and 
wealthy  neighborhoods.  Thus,  to  the  extent 
that  errors  ari°e  due  to  mlscategorizatlon 
based  on  the  1970  demographic  date,  the  re- 
sult will  be  to  understeie.  not  overstete. 
the  extent  of  differential  lending  patterns. 
However,  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  degree  of  such  understetement  can 
be  minimized.  It  is  crucial  to  emphasize  that 
the  tebles  required  by  Part  2  do  not  require 
precise  detail  on  the  Income  level,  percent 
minority,  or  age  of  bousing  in  a  particular 
census  tract.  All  that  is  required  Is  placing 
the  census  tract  in  a  broad  category.  For  ex 
ample,  census  tract  would  be  broken  down 
into  these  categories,  1)  low  and  moderate 
income  (below  80%  of  area  median):  2) 
middle  income  (between  80%  and  120 <*  of 
area  median):  and  3)  upper  income  (above 
120%  of  median  income). 

For  this  type  of  broad  purpose.  In  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases  the  1970  cen- 
sus date  would  be  adequate.  For  the  rela- 
tively small  number  of  cases  where  the  1970 
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d»t*  Is  no  longer  spproprlftte,  even  as  a 
rough  benchmark,  this  will  generally  be 
known  In  the  community  and  can  be  taken 
into  account  when  evaluaMn?  the  results. 

Tndeed  If  there  Is  a  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  certain  census  tracts  should  no 
longer  be  placed  in  the  category  that  they 
were  placed  In  by  the  1970  census  data, 
and  If  there  Is  no  readily  available  basis  to 
Identify  the  proper  category  for  such  cen- 
sus tracts,  the  Examination  Council  would 
have  the  discretion  to  simply  leave  such 
census  tracts  out  of  the  analysis  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Part  3  tables 

The  statutory  provision  does  not  explicitly 
require  the  use  of  every  census  tract  in  the 
Pw't  2  tables.  Tt  retiulres  production  of  tnb'"": 
Indicating  ag^reeate  lending  oattems  for 
"various  cateeorles"  of  census  tracts  grouped 
according  to  various  demographic  factors. 
While  clearly  thpse  tables  should  be  as  com- 
plete as  feasible,  if  a  relatively  small  number 
o»  '-" n'  <<  f^rt.s  can  not  be  CRt»eorl»»<1  r^r. 
talnly  the  Examination  Council  can  exercise 
reasonable  discretion  in  leaving  such  census 
tracts  out  of  the  analvsls  for  Part  2,  as  long 
as  such  otiilsslon  is  noted. 

The  argument  regarding  1970  vs.  1980  dem- 
ographic data  has  also  tended  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  demographic  data  from 
the  1980  census  will,  in  fact,  be  available 
soon.  Indeed  all  of  the  racial  data  by  census 
tract  Is  scheduled  to  be  available  on  April  1, 
1981.  Census  tract  data  on  income  level  and 
age  of  housing  is  expected  to  be  released  on 
a  state  by  state  basis  beginning  In  September 
or  October  of  1981.  althou?h  the  process  will 
not  be  complete  until  sometime  next  year. 
From  this  schedule  It  is  clear  that  some  of 
the  relevant  1980  demographic  data  will  be 
available  In  all  SMSA's,  and  In  some  SMSA's 
all  of  the  1980  data  wonld  be  available.  Clear- 
ly, the  Examination  Council  has  the  discre- 
tion to  make  use  of  this  available  1980  data 
as  it  determines  is  appropriate  in  developing 
its  methodology  for  producing  the  Part  2 
tables  for  the  1980  lending  data. 

Tt  h»s  been  8'~ii<>fi  *>io*  i»  -"'-iiid  -nn*  he 
feasible  to  use  anv  1980  demoCTaohlc  data 
with  the  1980  HMDA  lending  data  because  of 
changes  in  census  tract  boundaries  from  the 
1970  to  1980  reoorts.  However,  according  to 
Information  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
about  8^1  percent  of  all  1970  census  tracts 
have  had  no  boundary  chances  at  all.  and 
another  12  percent  have  had  onlv  very  minor 
boundary  changes  (and  would  thus  not  sig- 
nificantly affect  the  reliability  of  the  analy- 
sis). Only  about  8  oercent  of  the  census 
tracts  have  had  significant  boundary  changes 
If  1980  demographic  data  is  being  used,  and 
if  there  Is  no  reliable  alternative  method  of 
categorizing  some  of  these  8  percent  of  cen- 
sus tracts  where  significant  boundary 
changes  have  been  made,  the  Examination 
Council  could  use  reasonable  discretion  In  ex- 
cluding such  tracts  from  the  Part  2  tables. 
STAitnAKo  roaicAT 

Another  argument  which  was  advanced  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  delaying  the 
compilation  of  aggregate  data  for  one  year 
is  that  a  mandatory,  standardized  HMDA 
disclosure  format  does  not  become  effective 
until  the  1981  calendar  year  disclosures. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve would  actually  advance  this  argument, 
since  it  Is  the  Federal  Reserve's  own  fault 
that  the  standard  format  has  not  been  man- 
dated for  the  1980  calendar  year  disclosures. 

It  is  clear  from  the  le^slatlve  history  of 
the  amendments  to  HMDA  enacted  last  year 
(on  October  8,  1980)  that  It  was  intended 
that  the  standard  format  would  be  In  place 
for  the  1980  calendar  year  disclosures. 

Tet.  inexplicably,  when  adopting  its 
amendments  to  Regulation  C  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  1980  for  the  purpose  of  the  19''0  dis- 
closures due  by  March  31,  1981.  the  Federal 
Reserve  failed  to  mandate  a  standard  format 
for  the  1980  disclosures. 


This  would  have  been  a  simple  matter  to 
do,  since  the  overwhelming  majority  of  in- 
stitutions have  for  many  years  been  filing 
their  HMDA  statements  on  existing  Form 
HMDA-l.  which  is  a  model  form  Included 
In  the  original  Regulation  C. 

However,  while  Form  HMDA-l  has  been 
the  suggested  model  form,  it  has  not  been  a 
required  form,  and  a  relatively  small  number 
of  Institutions  have  not  used  this  format. 

It  would  have  been  a  simple  matter  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  mandate  use  of  this 
form  for  the  1980  disclosures. 

Instead,  when  adopting  its  regulation 
change  on  December  1,  1980.  the  Board  of 
Governors  stated  in  the  preamble:  "While 
the  Board  Is  not  mandating  the  use  of  a 
standard  disclosure  format  for  1980  data.  It 
Is  strongly  recommended  that  Institutions 
use  a  format  that  Is  consistent  with  existing 
Form  HMDA-l.  to  facilitate  the  aggregation 
of  data  required  by  the  act." 

Of  course,  HMDA  requires  that  ^eclfic  In- 
formation be  made  available,  so  that  even 
the  small  number  of  institutions  that  do  not 
use  the  model  form  must  disclose  the  same 
information  as  Is  disclosed  In  the  model  form. 
However,  the  Information  might  be  dlscloied 
In  a  somewhat  different  manner.  For  ex- 
ample, columns  might  be  arranged  In  a  dif- 
ferent order. 

Obviously,  It  Is  possible  to  aggregate  the 
data  even  without  the  standard  format,  but 
It  clearly  would  be  less  costly  If  there  were 
a  standard  format.  The  study  conducted  by 
Resource  Consultants  for  the  Bank  Board 
and  the  FDIC  analyzed  the  costs  of  aegre- 
gatlng  data  under  the  old  regulations  versus 
the  cost  If  certain  changes  In  the  regula- 
tions. Including  use  of  a  standard  format, 
were  made. 

One  of  these  changes — the  standardized 
calendar  year  reporting  period — has  already 
been  Implemented.  According  to  Information 
provided  by  Resource  Consultants,  Imple- 
mentation of  a  standardized  format  could 
result  in  a  further  cost  savings  of 
about  25%. 

It  Is  nosslble  that  the  Fe-'eral  Reserves 
statement  in  Us  December  1.  1980  anno"nce- 
ment.  that  "it  is  strongly  recommended  t^'at 
institutions"  rse  the  model  form,  will  result 
in  some  increased  standardisation  that  will 
allow  at  least  part  of  the  additional  cost  sav- 
in'^ res'iltln"  from  f^e  s'nnrlard  format  to 
be  achieved  for  the  1980  disclosures. 

In  anv  event.  It  should  f-e  noted  that  the 
Examination  Council  has  recently  estlmatei 
t*>8t  the  cost  of  im-^iementini?  the  agerega*e 
data  "rovlslon  for  1980  d'sclosiires.  cen  with 
the  lack  of  a  standard  formnt.  may  be  as  low 
as  $300,000.  This  is  e -en  a  su'^stantially  lower 
cost  than  what  the  Congress  af'sumed  when 
the  provls'on  was  ado-'ted  last  vear,  even 
ass-mlnt?  rse  of  a  s*andard  format. 

It  is.  of  course,  imfortunate  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reser-e  will  not  fet  the  f"ll  heneit  of 
t^'e  cost  savings  w>-ich  It  could  have  ob- 
tained if  the  standard  format  had  been  Im- 
"'emon^ed  for  1980  disclosures.  Because  o* 
this  failure,  the  Fcieral  Reserve  may  have 
to  8->end  somewhat  more  than  It  otherw'se 
would  have  had  to  s-iend  to  Imp'ement  the 
aq;gre?ate  data  provision.  But  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  only  itself  to  blame  for  the 
failure  to  achieve  this  additional  savings. 

CBNSTTS   TIIACT    VZRSTTS    ZIP   CODC 

Another  argument  a-lvanced  for  the  one 
year  delay  Is  that  "a  significant  amount  of 
1980  HMDA  data  will  be  reported  by  Zip  Code 
rather  than  census  tract,  makln?  such  data 
of  virtiiBlly  no  value  for  af^pregation  pur- 
poses." However,  the  general  rule  In  Regula- 
tion C  has  Ijeen  that  data  must  be  renorted 
by  census  tract,  and  almost  all  of  the  data 
has  been  so  reported  TTie  one  eTe-'t'on  to 
this  a-plies  to  a  relatively  small  n"mb'"-  o^ 
SMSA's  which  were  not  tracted  as  of  1970. 
generally  because  they  were  not  yet  defined 


as  SMSA's  In  1970.  For  these  SMSA's.  which 
for  the  most  part  are  also  small  in  popula- 
tion. Regulation  C  has  permitted  reporting 
by  Zip  Code.  However,  this  is  not  an  argu- 
ment for  delay  of  the  entire  aggregate  data 
provision,  since  the  statutory  provision  only 
refers  to  aggregation  by  census  tract.  Clear- 
ly, If  the  data  Is  not  available  by  census  tract 
In  certain  SMSA's,  It  would  not  have  to  be 
aggregated.  To  the  extent  that  this  factor 
comes  Into  play.  It  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
aggregation  required,  and  therefore  provide 
an  additional  cost  savings. 


THE  AMFRTCAN  BAR  ASSOCIATTON 
AND  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  Pre«!ldent.  In 
February  of  1976.  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, represent'ng  the  oreanlzed 
bar  of  th's  countrv.  overwhelmingly 
voted  to  recommend  that  the  United 
States  ratify  the  Convent'on  on  the  Pre- 
vention a^H  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide. 

Th's  constituted  an  amazine  change 
of  onlnlon  by  an  assoclat'on  which  two 
t'mes  oreviou-jlv  had  dec'ded  not  to  sup- 
port ratification  because  the  treatv  "In- 
volves important  constitutional  oues- 
tions  •  •  • "  not  satisfactorily  resolved. 
In  1949.  nrlor  to  the  hearings  conducted 
bv  the  Pc-e'sm  Relations  Committee  of 
the  ns.  Senate  on  this  same  sublect, 
the  ABA  had  decided  not  to  support 
ratlflcat'on  because  of  the  above-men- 
tioned reason. 

The  turnaround  hv  the  bar  associa- 
tion should  sieral  that  the  most  imoor- 
tant  organization  renresent'ng  lawvers 
and  the  le^al  profession  in  this  country 
recogT'i''es  the  des'rabilitv  of  th's  coun- 
trv adopting  the  Genoc'de  Convention 
wh'ch.  as  T  pointed  out  many  times, 
everv  President  s'nce  Mr.  Truman.  Re- 
publican and  Democrat'c.  has  supported. 
Onlv  the  Senate  stands  in  its  way. 

Suhseiuently.  in  1970,  following  former 
President  Nixon's  reouest  to  the  Senate 
to  act  on  the  Genocide  Convention  (one 
of  seven  Presidents  from  Truman  to 
Carter  to  request  such  act'on),  the  ABA 
aea'n  considered  the  quest'on.  But  by  a 
divided  vote  of  130  to  126  In  its  House  of 
Delegates,  it  declined  to  change  its  ear- 
lier stand. 

Opoonents  of  the  treat"'s  ratification 
had  frequently  c'ted  the  ABA's  pre-1976 
po-it'on  on  the  convention  as  iustifying 
U.S.  inact'on.  The  oopos'tion  feared  that 
it  m'eht  undermine  our  constitutional 
structure. 

In  1976,  however,  after  considerable 
and  careful  study  was  given  to  each 
clause  of  the  convention  bv  its  legal  ex- 
perts, the  ABA  decided  that  the  Genocide 
Convent'on  would  not  undermine  the 
constitut'onal  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens, here  or  abroad,  and  therefore  came 
to  the  conclusion  thit  constitut'onal  ob- 
jections to  the  treaty  were  not  valid. 
Thus,  the  Amer'can  Bar  Association  re- 
versed its  pos'tlon  and  overwhelmingly 
endorsed  the  Genocide  Convention. 

In  h's  testimonv.  advocating  support 
of  the  GTOc'de  Convention  before  the 
Foreign  Relat'ons  Committee  in  May  of 
1977,  Bruno  V.  Bltker,  chairman  of  the 
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ABA'S  Committee  on  International  Hu- 
man Rights,  asserted : 

There  appears  no  provision  in  the  Con- 
vention that  would  support  a  successful  at- 
tack on  constitutional  grounds.  No  objec- 
tions asserted  on  a  legal  basis  Justifies  delay- 
ing ratification.  If  there  are  Justifiable  rea- 
sons of  national  policy  for  not  ratifying,  they 
have  not  been  advanced. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's support  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention makes  it  crystal  clear  that  legal 
and  constitutional  objections  to  the  con- 
vention are  not  valid.  Certainly  nothing 
is  more  basic  to  the  ideals  of  this  great 
Nation  that  to  ratify  this  convention 
would  outlaw  mass  murder  of  a  national, 
ethnic,  racial  or  religious  group  as  such 
whether  committed  in  time  of  peace  or 
war. 

The  United  States  is  now  reestablish- 
ing its  moral  leadership  in  the  world.  If 
it  now  ratifies  the  Genocide  Convention, 
it  would  be  a  clear  demonstration  that 
it  is  intent  upon  wiping  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  any  attempt  to  commit  this 
most  hideous  crime.  It  is  time  to  sign  on 
the  dotted  line. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  again  the  mi- 
nority leafier  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hat- 
field). The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
recognized. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  agree  to 
the  consideration  of  some  of  the  names 
on  today's  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  minority  is  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
first  three  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  and  may  be  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  remaining  two  after  a  brief 
interlude. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
that,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  go  into  executive  session  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  first  three 
names  on  today's  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Michael  Cardenas,  of 
California,  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  offer  my  strong  endorse- 
ment of  Michael  Cardenas,  whose  nomi- 
naUon  as  Administrator  of  the  Small 


Business  Administration  we  are  now  be- 
ing asked  to  consider. 

For  too  long,  the  SBA  has  carried  with 
it  a  reputation  for  mismanagement  and 
abuse.  Unlike  some  others,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  best  way  of  eliminating  those 
problems  is  to  eliminate  the  agency.  I  be- 
lieve the  SBA  can  and  should  play  a  very 
definite  role  as  an  advocate,  adviser,  and 
management  assistant  to  the  small  busi- 
ness owners  of  this  country. 

In  order  to  assume  this  role,  however, 
the  agency  needs  a  strong  hand.  SBA 
programs  are  in  serious  need  of  review 
and  evaluat.on,  and  some  very  firm  deci- 
sions need  to  be  made.  This  responsibil- 
ity must  be  taken  especially  seriously  In 
ligiit  01"  recent  budget  decisions  affecting 
major  programs  within  the  SBA. 

Clearly,  if  this  agency  is  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  critical  needs  of  small  busi- 
ness, knowledgeable  and  eflfective  leader- 
ship is  crucial. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  Mr.  Cardenas,  have 
carefully  reviewed  his  background,  and 
listened  closely  to  his  testimony  at  our 
hearing. 

In  those  conversations,  and  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Cardenas  expressed  many 
of  the  same  concerns  about  SBA  that 
I  have  just  outlined.  As  a  certified  pub- 
lic accountant  with  19  years'  experience 
serving  the  small  business  community, 
he  brings  to  the  agency  a  breadth  of 
firsthand  Icnowledge  about  small  busi- 
ness problems. 

In  our  hearing,  Mr.  Cardenas  also 
expressed  a  desire  and  a  willingness  to 
work  closely  with  this  committee  in  an 
effort  to  jointly  address  the  many  prob- 
lems facing  small  business.  He  has 
pledged  to  remain  accessible  to  us,  and 
to  assist  us  wherever  he  can  when  ques- 
tions concerning  h's  agencv  arise.  I  wel- 
come this  cooperation  and  regard  it  as 
an  encouraging  sign  for  the  small  busi- 
ness problems. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  in  Mr. 
Cardenas  one  who  will  bring  great  en- 
ergy and  dedication  to  the  SBA. 

Based  on  the  vote  taken  bv  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee on  March  24.  unanimously  recom- 
mending to  the  Senate  that  he  be  con- 
firmed, it  is  c'ear  the  other  16  members 
feel  as  I  do  that  Mr.  Cardenas'  qualifi- 
cations and  sense  of  commitment  make 
him  an  excellent  candidate  for  the  job 
of  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

For  the  record,  let  me  briefly  review 
those  qualifications.  Mr.  Cardenas  is  a 
resident  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  with  a  long 
history  of  public  and  professional  in- 
volvement there.  He  has  been  a  certified 
public  accountant  since  1962.  most  re- 
cently as  a  partner  in  the  national  firm 
of  FOX  &  Co.  Before  joining  that  ac- 
counting firm,  he  owned  his  own  firm, 
sr^cializing  in  taxation,  auditing,  ac- 
counting, and  management  service.  He 
has  served  on  the  boards  of  many  State 
and  local  institutions,  including  several 
universities  and  the  Fresno  Community 
Hospitpl.  Fe  was  also  the  rh*''rm''n  of 
two  regional  offices  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  California,  and 


was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Busine.ss. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Mr. 
Cardenas  in  reshaping  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  act  quickly  and  affirmatively  on  this 
nomination.* 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Michael 
Cardenas  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Mr. 
Cardenas  is  qualified  to  serve  in  this  Im- 
portant position  of  responsibility,  and  it 
is  important  that  he  begin  that  service 
at  the  earliest  practical  opportimity. 

Many  of  the  major  policy  and  budget- 
ary decisions  which  will  affect  Small 
Business  Administration  programs  for 
the  next  several  years,  including  the 
disaster  aid  program,  have  already  been 
made  without  the  benefit  of  the  advice 
of  a  confirmed  Administrator. 

With  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Cardenas 
today,  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, the  Congress,  and  the  small  busi- 
ness community  will  finally  have  a 
spokesman  in  place  who  has  the  Presi- 
dent's confidence,  will  begin  to  provide 
the  leadership  for  the  day-to-day  func- 
tioning of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  will  be  able  to  assist  the 
Congress  in  its  work  of  reviewing  the 
President's  economic  recovery  package. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  was 
unanimous  in  its  favorable  reporting  on 
this  nominee.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote 
to  confirm  Mr.  Cardenas  for  the  position 
of  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

ITie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  O.  Rudolph  Aggrey.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  Foreign 
'^er\ice  o'Bcer  of  the  class  of  career 
Minister,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secre- 
tary in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  William  Francis  Bax- 
ter, of  California,  to  be  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  .state  my  enthusiastic  support  for 
President  Reagan's  nominee  to  head  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  ^e  Department  of 
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Justice,  Prof.  William  P.  Baxter.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  Professor  Baxter 
is  highly  qualified  for  this  position,  in 
light  of  his  distinguished  25 -year  career 
in  the  field  of  antitrust  as  both  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  and  a  professor  of  law  at 
Sanford  University.  His  prolific  writing 
in  the  area  of  antitrust  has  established 
him  as  a  respected  scholar  with  a  keen 
understanding  of  this  extremely  com- 
plex field  of  law.  Moreover,  during  his 
appearance  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  imanimously  voted  to  sup- 
port his  confirmation.  Professor  Baxter 
showed  himself  to  be  a  thoughtful  and 
decisive  individual,  with  opinions  and 
views  that  are  well  reasoned  and  equally 
well  expressed, 

Mr.  President,  I  would  note  that  the 
job  that  faces  Professor  Baxter,  should 
he  be  confirmed,  is  not  an  easy  one.  Our 
antitrust  enforcement  policy  has  been 
the  subject  of  mounting  criticism  in  re- 
cent years.  Some  critics  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  charge  that  certain  applications 
of  the  antitrust  laws  have  worked  to  the 
detriment,  rather  than  the  benefit  of 
consumers,  because  of  unreasonable  and 
counterproductive  restrictions  they  have 
placed  on  legitimate  business  activities. 

Such  concerns  over  the  effectiveness  cf 
the  antitrust  laws  are  magnified  by  the 
severe  economic  difflciilties  presently  fac- 
ing our  country.  In  the  last  election,  the 
American  people  sent  an  unmistakable 
message  to  Washington  that  they  want 
to  reduce  the  role  of  Government  in 
the  oreration  of  our  free  enterprise  s-s- 
tem.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they 
rightfully  expect  to  be  protected  by  the 
Government  from  monopolistic  prac- 
tices that  interfere  with  the  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  economy.  Achieving  the 
correct  balance  between  these  two  ob- 
jectives will  not  be  an  easv  undertaking?. 
However,  it  is  both  my  personal  convic- 
tion and  the  consensus  of  the  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  that  Pro- 
fessor Baxter  will  be  equal  to  this  chal- 
lenging task,  I  therefore  strongly  urge 
this  distinguished  body  to  confirm  the 
President's  nomination  of  Prof.  WUllam 
Baxter  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  conflrmaUon 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
bSi^  ^^  consideraUon  of  legislative 


THE   CALENDAR 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  dlst'ngulshed  minority  leader  if  he 
is  in  a  position  to  consider  some  of  the 
items  on  today's  Calendar  of  General 
Orders,  and  I  especially  invite  his  atten- 
tion to  Order  No,  40,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  85,  wh'ch  appears  to  be 
cleared  on  our  calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
the  item  to  which  the  distinguished  ma- 
iority  leader  has  referred.  Order  No.  40, 
has  been  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  SPAIN  S  COMMITMENT  TO 
DEMOCRACY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con,  Res,  85) 
congratulating  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  Spain  on  their  commitment  to 
democracy. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

The  accompanying  preamble  was 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  together 
with  the  premable,  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  lawless  seizure  of  the  Spanish 
parliament  by  Insurrectionist  elements  of 
Spain's  paramilitary  forces  constituted  a 
threat  to  the  continuation  of  democracy  in 
Spain;  and 

Whereas  King  Juan  Carlos'  personal  ap- 
peal to  maintain  respect  for  ->eaceful  consti- 
tutional order  In  Spain  Indicates  tlie  depth 
of  his  support  for  stability  and  democracy; 
and 

Whereas  the  commitment  of  the  clear 
majority  of  Spain's  armed  forces  to  remain 
loyal  to  King  Juan  Carlos  and  the  Spanish 
democracy  was  Instrumental  In  restoring 
lawful   control   of   Spain's  parliament:    and 

Whereas  large  scale  public  demonstrations 
by  the  Spanish  people  Indicate  the  broad 
base  of  popular  support  for  constitutional 
democracy  government  In  Spain :  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  restoration  of  the  normal  business 
of  the  S^anlsh  parliament  in  the  aftermath 
of  Its  outrageous  military  seizure  symbolizes 
the  strength  of  democracy  In  Spain  and 
provides  Inspiration  to  all  people  everywhere 
who  love  freedom;  and 

(2)  the  continued  democratic  political  de- 
velopment m  Spiln  makes  an  Important 
contribution  to  the  foreign  policy  Interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  free  countries 
of  Western  Europe, 

Sec.  2,  The  Congress  congratulates  the 
go  ernment  and  people  of  Spain  on  their 
commitment  to  democracy  and  looks  for- 
ward to  the  continuation  and  expansion  of 
close  and  cordial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain, 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  apreed  to, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
further  need  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
y'eld  it  back  or  to  yield  control  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr,  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time  is 
yielded  back. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
MATTINGLY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattingly)  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr,  MATTINGLY,  I  thank  the  Chair, 


THE  RECONCILIATION  RESOLUTION 

Mr,  MATTINGLY,  Mr,  President,  be- 
fore casting  my  vote  in  support  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  9.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  praise  Senator 
DoMENici  and  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. In  taking  inventory  of  the  pro- 
jected 1982  budget,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee unanimously  approved  the  largest 
savings  package  ever  presented  to 
Congress. 

Last  November,  voters  across  the  Na- 
tion instructed  Washington  to  put  Amer- 
ica's economic  house  in  order.  The  Budget 
Committee,  in  calling  for  a  massive  cut- 
back in  the  growth  of  Federal  spending, 
demonstrated  that  the  message  from 
the  voters  was  heard  and  that  Congress 
intends  to  implement  the  November 
mandate. 

No  one  can  disagree  that  the  American 
worker  has  been  saddled  with  unneces- 
sary economic  burdens.  Americans  are 
tired  of  double-digit  inflation,  high  in- 
terest rates,  huge  Federal  deficits,  and 
wasteful  spending — and  rightfully  so. 
Such  frustration  was  demonstrated  in 
the  voting  booths  across  the  Nation  in 
the  most  recent  election. 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  on  March  10,  1981— 

There  is  nothing  but  politics  as  usual 
standing  In  the  way  of  lower  Inflation. 
Increased  productivity,  and  a  return  to 
prosperity. 

The  action  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
away  from  the  "politics  as  usual" 
approach. 

The  reconciliation  resolution,  however, 
is  only  a  first  step  toward  economic  san- 
ity. Congress  must  move  quickly  in  its 
cons  deration  of  the  entire  economic 
package,  a  package  wh'ch  calls  for  both 
sweeping  spending  and  tax  cuts.  The 
quicker  we  move  on  the  President's  plan, 
the  quicker  we  will  revitalize  our  ailing 
economy. 

In  supporting  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  9.  however.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  budget  cuts  alone  will  not 
turn  the  economy  around.  We  must  re- 
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duce  personal  Income  tax  rates  and  pro- 
vide tax  incentives  to  businesses  to  en- 
courage replacement  of  obsolete  and  in- 
eflBcient  plants,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  President's  proposed  tax  cuts  of 
10  percent  per  year  for  3  years  will  en- 
courage people  to  save  and  invest  more. 
This  will  help  interest  rates  come  down 
and  will  make  it  easier  for  businesses  to 
buy  new  equipment,  expand  production, 
and  increase  output— the  end  result  thus 
being  a  slowing  down  of  the  rate  of  in- 
flation and  the  creation  of  jobs. 

The  need  for  such  tax  cuts  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  They  are  a  vital  part 
of  the  economic  recovery  package,  a 
package  designed  to  put  the  American 
economy  back  on  its  feet. 

In  discussing  the  importance  of  the  tax 
cut  element.  I  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  economic  results  when  taxes  were 
slashed  in  1964.  Because  of  such  action, 
more  income  went  into  savings  and  busi- 
ness expansion,  and  inflation  was  held  to 
1.5  percent  per  year  in  1963  through  1965. 
The  same  thing  can  happen  again  if  Con- 
gress passes  the  President's  proposed  tax 
cut. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  American  voters'  mes- 
sage last  November  was  loud  and  clear. 

The    mandate    was    lor    a    change a 

change  from  the  way  Congress  had  con- 
ducted business  in  the  past  and  a  revolt 
against  the  economic  results  produced 
by  the  past  irresponsible  actions  of 
Congress. 

President  Reagan  has  formulated  a 
plan  for  America's  economic  recovery. 
The  next  step  is  up  to  the  Congress.  In 
approving  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 9.  we  are  taking  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  However,  we  can  not  stop 
here.  Let  us  move  responsibly  and  ex- 
peditiously in  the  weeks  ahead  to  approve 
the  President's  program  for  economic  re- 
covery and  thus  make  America  once 
again  a  land  of  economic  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  S  ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  coUeagues,  Senator  Dome- 
Nici  and  Senator  Hollings,  for  their  hard 
work  on  the  budget  resolution,  and  for 
their  perseverance  to  draft  responsible 
cuts  in  the  budget. 

In  November,  Oklahomans  voted  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  Government,  to  limit 
Federal  spending,  and  to  reduce  their  tax 
burden. 

As  a  candidate  in  those  elections  I 
stood  firm  in  that  same  commitment  and 
had  I  not  taken  that  nosition  I  would  not 
oe  standing  here  today. 

Now,  as  a  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  whose  election  was  brought 
about  by  a  broad-based  discontent  with 
the  Federal  Government.  I  urge  mv  col- 
leagues to  suDport  the  budget  proposals 
Deiore  us  today. 


I  am  pledged  to  balancing  the  budget. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
that  there  are  only  two  ways  we  can  bal- 
ance the  budget:  One  is  through  higher 
taxes,  and  the  other  is  through  reuuceil 
Federal  spending.  I  believe  the  people 
spoke,  and  they  said  that  they  wanted 
less  Government  spending  in  their  lives. 
When  we  talk  about  cutting  spending, 
we  talk  about  cutting  taxes.  Many  peo- 
ple, particularly  in  the  press,  have  said 
that  these  tax  cuts  are  drastic. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  you  are  aware 
that  the  spending  cuts  we  are  talking 
about  today  actually  are  not  spend  ng 
cuts.  In  fact,  the  total  amount  of  Federal 
Government  spending  for  1981  will  in- 
crease by  $75.6  billion,  and  the  spending 
in  fiscal  year  1982  will  increase  by  $40.1 
billion,  and  when  we  are  talking  about 
billions  of  dollars  it  is  verv  hard  for  the 
common  American  working  man  and 
woman  to  figure  out  how  much  money 
we  are  talking  about.  TTie  budget  au- 
thority that  is  proposed  for  1981  will 
equal  $3  135  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States. 

Mr,  Pres  dent,  I  think  the  United 
States  has  spent  enough  nonny.  i  think 
we  need  to  balance  the  budget,  I  hope 
that  we  can  balance  the  buaget  tieiore 
1984,  I  have  been  disappointed  with  the 
President's  recommendation  to  balance 
it  only  by  1984.  I  had  hoped  this  could 
be  achieved  by  1982  or  1983. 

I  think  the  solution  is  not  in  raising 
taxes.  It  has  to  be  in  reducing  Federal 
spending.  I  think  $3,135  is  enough  money 
to  provide  the  needed  sources  of  revenue, 
to  provide  the  needed  services  which  we 
have  today. 

Many  people  talk  also  about  tax  cuts. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
that  we  are  actually  reducing  taxes. 
From  1980  to  1981,  the  total  tax  burden 
on  the  Amer'cin  "ponle  w'll  y^rr"-^-'^  b-' 
SRO  biUion;  from  1981  to  1982,  taking  into 
effect  all  of  President  Reagan's  tax  |,ro- 
posals.  the  tax  burden  will  still  increase 
by  $50  billion. 

Everyone  in  this  Chamber  is  aware, 
as  are  the  American  people,  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  wealth.  The 
Federal  Government  cannot  give  anyone 
a  dime  unless  it  first  takes  it  from  some- 
one else. 

Big  <~:overnment  is  the  source  of  infla- 
tion.  Therefore,   we  must   control   the 
growth  of  Goverrmo^t.  whl'-^  -n-   c")- 
sumes  42  percent  of  the  average  working 
American's  earnings. 

I  applaud  the  bold  steps  which  the  new 
adm  nistration  has  outlined  in  the  eco- 
nomic program.  I  believe  that  decisive 
action  is  needed  to  combat  the  intoler- 
ably high  level  of  our  current  inflation, 
to  reduce  the  rising  burden  of  taxation, 
to  cut  down  the  growth  in  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  to  eliminate  counterproductive 
regulatory  measures.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  move  quickly  toward  legislation  that 
will  carry  out  the  intent  of  these  budg- 
etary actions  within  the  next  few 
months. 

While  I  applaud  the  administration 
initiatives  to  hold  back  the  growth  in 
Federal  expenditures,  I  also  believe  that 
much  more  ca^i  and  should  be  done  as 
has  been  outlined  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee  resolution,    particularly   in   the 


area  of  entiUement  programs  which 
comprise  neariy  hall  oi  all  Federal  pro- 
grams. For  too  long,  the  citizenry  haa 
been  told  that  most  of  the  budget  is  "un- 
controUabie '  because  of  buiit-ai  entiU- 
mg  provisions  in  the  law,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Congress.  I  beUeve  that 
nothing  should  be  beyond  the  reach 
01  the  people  and  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives. Programs  must  be  exammed 
more  critically  with  respect  to  the 
magnitude  of  financing  required  and 
the  relation  of  benefits  to  costs.  Further- 
more, legislative  actions  now  should  be 
calculated  to  restrain  the  future  growth 
of  entitlements  so  that  the  problem  of 
so-caUed  uncontrollables  does  not  be- 
come ever  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion and  also  this  Congress  to  make  ad- 
ditional spending  reductions,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  the  President  and  the 
Budget  Committee  have  proposed.  Areas 
tiiac  should  have  been  reduced  lurther 
include  syniuels  programs  and  certain 
HUD  programs — iii  pa-  Ucuiar.  tne  uuAG 
program,  community  development 
grants,  and  also  the  EPA. 

I  am  committed  to  the  ideal  upon 
which  this  country  was  founded,  the 
inherent  right  of  the  individual. 

Grounded  in  that  basic  philosophy  are 
the  freedom  to  succeed  and  the  freedom 
to  fail.  Our  economic  system  was  bom 
out  of  the  individual,  not  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  achieved  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  all  countries  in  the 
history  of  mankind  precisely  because 
we  have  not  had  big  government,  but 
rather  limited  government  designed  to 
protect  our  personal  and  economic 
freedom. 

Mr.  President,  if  Government  contin- 
ues to  grow  the  way  it  has  grown  for 
the  past  50  years,  our  personal  freedom, 
our  economic  freedom,  and  our  religloa*^ 
freedom  are  very  much  m  jeopardy.  I 
believe  that  individual  initiative,  which 
has  built  this  country,  will  also  be  the 
cornerstone  in  maintaining  its  freedom 
and  its  health  in  the  future. 

Government  in  recent  times  has  re- 
moved that  initiative,  and  has  replaced 
it  with  policies  that  reduce  the  individ- 
ual to  nothing  more  than  a  revenue 
source  for  the  Government. 

I  know  what  my  constituents  are  say- 
ing and  I  hear  them.  If  my  colleagues' 
mail  is  anything  like  mine,  it  shows  sup- 
port by  more  than  40  to  1  of  the  budget 
cuts  proposed  by  the  President.  I  am 
speaking  not  only  of  a  national  mandate 
that  occurred  5  months  ago  in  the  gen- 
eral election,  but  of  an  ongoing  cam- 
paign by  the  American  people  for  a 
change  to  end  the  Government  spend- 
ing policies  of  the  past  years.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  /*merican  people  arc 
going  to  be  satisfied  until  they  see  that 
change. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  importance 
of  this  body's  support  for  the  budge* 
proposals.  I  speak  not  on  behalf  of  Don 
NicKLEs,  but  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people.  Let  us  not  be  overcome  bv  the 
special  interest  groups  that  flood  our 
<"apitol,  but  let  us  sincerely  respond  tr 
the  pleas  of  our  people,  and  give  their 
what  they  asked  for  last  November.  Let 
us    give    them    less    Government,    less 
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sijending,  less  Qovemnient  regulation, 
less    Government    involvement    in    our 

^"^  .        *    » 

Let  us  have  the  Government  protect 

their  freedom— their  personal,  eco- 
nomic, and  religious  freedom— so  that 
our  children  can  grow  up  and  give  to 
their  children  the  same  gift  we  have  al' 
received,  that  privilege  and  that  pleas- 
ure of  living  in  the  greatest  and  the 
freest  country  in  the  history  of  mankind 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  bnef  moment? 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  say- 
ing that  this  is  the  first  major  speech 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  pre- 
sented to  this  body,  and  I  wish  to  re- 
mark on  his  service  In  the  Senate  today 
not  just  for  his  edificat.on— I  hope  it 
Is — but  for  that  of  our  fellow  Senators 
and  his  constituents  in  the  State  of 
Okladioma,  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  now  almost  15  years  in  the 
Senate — the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  chair  'Mr.  Hatfield)  and  I  came 
here  together — and  we  have  seen  a  few 
Senators  come  and  go.  I  do  not  recall 
ever  seeing  a  freshman  Senator  who  has 
come  to  this  body  and  shown  as  much 
promise  as  has  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. He  has  been  unafraid  of  the  task; 
he  has  risen  to  the  challenge  that  the 
Senate  inevitably  presents  to  every 
Member ;  he  has  shown  keen  insight  and 
an  extraordinary  grasp  of  the  funda- 
mental issues. 

I  wanted  to  say  that  on  the  occasion 
of  this,  his  first,  presentation  on  the 
Senate  floor. 


VmATION  OP  SPECIAL  ORDER  FOR 
SENATOR  PRESSLER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  in  favor  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Pressler, 
be  vitiated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  extended  until  the  hour  of  11  o'clock, 
exactly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
TWOLY) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AMBAS'^ADOR  AND  MRS. 
SIDNEY  RAND 

Mr.  D^TRENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
two  distinguished  Americans  have  re- 
cently returned  to  Minnesota  after  serv- 
ice abroad  Dr  ."siidney  Rand,  our  most 
recent  Ambas<!ador  to  Norway,  and  Lois 
Rand,  his  wife,  represented  the  United 


States  with  distinction  and  grace  in  a 
country  which  has  belatedly  been  recog- 
nized as  a  major  world  factor. 

Those  of  us  irom  Minnesota,  where  the 
Norwegian  heritage  is  strong,  have  al- 
ways been  aware  of  Norway  s  importance. 
Recently,  however,  all  Americans  have 
come  to  recognize  the  extreme  impor- 
tance of  continued  close  relations  with 
that  country.  Concern  over  the  northern 
flanks  of  NATO,  sensitivity  to  the  prob- 
lems of  basing  new  theater  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  a  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  Norway's  oil  potential  have  made  us 
recognize  how  vital  it  is  that  our  diplo- 
mats in  Oslo  be  of  the  highest  caliber. 

By  all  accounts,  Sid  and  Lois  Rand 
were  a  superb  team  during  their  tour  of 
duty.  As  an  American,  I  regret  that  they 
could  not  have  stayed  on  the  job  longer, 
in  part  because  we  have  changed  Ambas- 
sadors to  Norway  with  abnormal  fre- 
quency. As  a  Minnesotan,  however,  I  am 
delighted  that  Sid  and  Lois  are  back 
home. 

My  colleagues  will  notice  that  I  have 
referred  to  Sid  and  Lois  Rand  as  a  team. 
As  our  recent  consideration  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  reminded  us,  a  diplo- 
mat's spouse  Is  fully  as  Involved  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  as  any  dip- 
lomat. This  is  something  which  we  have 
often  taken  for  granted,  but  seldom  ex- 
plicitly recognized.  I,  therefore,  believe 
it  worthwhile  to  refer  to  a  recent  inter- 
view with  Lois  Rand  which  was  published 
in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  on  March  1, 
1981,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rands  Rttttkn  After  Year  at  Ambassador's 

Post  in  Norway 

(By  Margaret  Morris) 

"I've  lived  thTireh  o*>ier  changes."  I«ls 
Rand  said  In  her  first  Interview  since  her 
hu<<band,  Sidney,  was  a^Xed  by  the  new  ad- 
ministration to  step  down  as  U  S.  ambassador 
to  Norway.  "And  I  honestly,  for  my  own  san- 
ity, pay  very  little  attention  to  it.  We  left 
CJBlo  on  Feb.  14.  which  was  exactly  one  year 
to  the  day  that  Vice  President  Mondale  came 
to  St.  Olaf  College  to  swear  In  Sidney." 

"But  you  see.  we  anticipated  it  would 
happen."  explained  Lois  Rand,  chatting  in 
the  living  room  of  the  home  of  Sidney 
Rand's  son.  Peter,  in  Minneapolis. 

"The  notice  to  return  to  the  country 
seemed  sudden,  even  though  we  erpected  it. 
We  had  2 '4  wee'^s  to  nack  and  take  care  of 
thines  Involved  In  diplomatic  protocol.  The 
time  element  was  the  big  orob'em. 

"Fortvnately  we  took  oniv  personal  things 
and  some  art  when  we  went  to  Oslo  last  year. 
He  had  help  with  the  racking.  We  had  our 
things  cataloeued  and  labeled  so  we  knew 
what  to  taV-e  and  what  was  to  stay." 

Before  their  departure  the  Rantis  held  a 
bl"^  reception  at  the  ambassador's  resl- 
den''* — sn  Immense  house  built  in  1911  for 
the  Nobel-O'Fens.  related  to  the  Nobel -nrii'e 
famllv.  Tt  sits  on  3 'A  acres,  not  far  from 
Proener  Park,  which  Is  known  to  many  Mln- 
nesotans.  The  mansion  was  purchased  by  the 
U.S.  government  in  1923. 

"Tt  is  a  magnificent  house,  with  30-foot 
cellln<»8  "  said  T^ols  Rand.  "The  residence  it- 
self has  24.000  square  feet.  I  don't  know  how 
to  pinpoint  the  number  of  rooms.  There  are 
several  Isr^e  recentlon  rooms,  which  are 
ideal  for  official  entertaining.  They  can  ac- 
commodate large  crowds." 


ihe  Hands  li«d  600  for  their  farewell 
reception  Feb.  9. 

"All  tne  foreign  diplomats  and  service  of- 
ficers came  at  b  pjn.  to  present  a  gift,"  she 
said.  "It  is  customary  for  the  dean  of  tb« 
corps,  who  this  time  was  the  Russian  am- 
bassador, to  make  the  presentation.  We  re- 
ceievd  a  pair  of  stiver  candlesticks  and  a 
vase  of  contemporary  Norwegian  design." 

The  ex-ambassador's  wife  said  that  friends 
and  other  Norwegians  with  whom  they  had 
dealt  came  after  a  half-hour.  They  were 
Invited  for  5:30  and  6:30  p.m.,  sUggerlng 
the  flow  of  guests. 

"I  was  conditioned  for  It  by  the  many 
receptions  we  gave  at  St.  Olaf  College  (where 
Sidney  Rand  served  as  president  for  17 
years) .  I  enjoy  meeting  people,  and  I  en- 
Joyed  the  experience.  I'm  a  great  believer  in 
the  more  experience  In  life  you  have  the 
better  off  it  Is  for  one,  and  this  has  been 
a  great  one." 

The  Rands  became  known  for  ther  par- 
ties. They  entertained  many  American  visi- 
tors, particularly  Mlnnesotans.  When  the  St. 
Olaf  choir  stopped  on  a  17-day  European 
tour  last  summer,  the  Rands  gave  a  buf- 
fet dinner.  They  also  entertained  a  college 
tour  group  that  came  to  Oslo  later. 

The  most  coveted  Invitations,  however, 
were  for  the  Rands'  small  dinners  for  12  to 
20.  There  you  might  have  found  Henry  and 
Nancy  Kissinger  or  Norway's  prime  minister 
Oro  Harlem  Brundtland  dining  on  fare  such 
as  fresh  baby  lobsters. 

Lois  Rand,  describing  her  life  in  Oslo,  said 
there  wasn't  a  lot  of  time  for  private  activ- 
ity. She  served  as  organist  at  the  American 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
She  also  did  some  accompanying  for  Su- 
san Wold,  a  soprano  from  Spring  Grove, 
Minn.,  who  did  some  operatic  singing  on  the 
continent.  Wold  married  a  Norwegian  and  la 
living  In  Oslo. 

Lois  Rand  said  she  found  the  Norwegian 
women  as  liberated  as  Americans. 

"At  least  as  many  women  work  outside 
of  the  home  as  In  the  United  States.  It  Is 
taken  for  granted  that  women  will  hold  a 
Job.  Norwegian  women  gained  much  inde- 
pendence during  World  War  n.  They  take  a 
very  modem  view  of  life.  In  certain  ways 
their  life  style  is  more  predictable,  since 
there  isn't  the  great  variety  of  climate  and 
geography  that  we  have  in  this  country." 

She  added,  "The  standard  of  living  Is  hleh 
right  across  the  board.  I  see  it  as  part  of  the 
Social  Democrat  state.  There  arn  wme 
wealthy  people.  But  there  are  not  the  ex- 
tremes." 

Norway's  population  is  4  million,  which  Is 
Just  about  the  same  as  Minnesota's,  she 
noted. 

Asked  whether  Norway  Is  concerned  about 
the  Infusion  of  American  pop  culture,  the 
ex-ambassador's  wife  said  there  Is  a  great 
flow  of  rock-and-roll  and  country-western 
music. 

"For  Sidney  and  me.  it  was  delightful  to 
hear  a   typical   western   sound   in   Norway." 

On  the  political  front,  she  feels  Norway 
will  taken  a  more  global  role  because  of  Its 
peograohical  position  at  the  north  flank  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
countries  and  because  the  country  has  oU 
production  now. 

For  the  present.  Lois  Rand  is  at  a  cross- 
road. "I  can't  imagine  either  of  us  ^ing 
willing  to  lust  sit  "  she  said  "We  have  a  good 
feeling  that  thlnes  will  take  a  fresh  direc- 
tion. We  look  forward  to  a  time  of  less  struc- 
tured living.  We  deliberately  have  not  made 
plans." 

The  Hands  left  for  Arizona  and  California 
lart  week  to  vlsH  Lois  Rand's  parents  in 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  and  Sldnev  Rand's  daughter. 
Mbry  wmipms  and  family  in  San  Dlego. 
Poth  the  PBnds  two  grown  children  by 
fomer  marriages. 

"When  we  return  we  will  move  Into  our 
condominium  that   we   have   been   leartng 
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while  we  were  in  Norway."  said  Lois  Rand. 
"It  wUl  mean  condensing  our  living  a  good 
deal.  But  we  started  sifting  and  sorting  when 
we  left  St.  Olaf.  It  is  a  good  feeling  now." 


CITY  VENTURE  CORP. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
govemmenttd  Relations  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
held  hearings  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Commission  for  a  Na- 
tional Agenda  for  the  Eighties  and  Fed- 
eral urban  policy  issues,  including  the 
enterprise  zone  proposal. 

One  witness  appearing  before  our  sub- 
committee was  Herbert  F.  Trader,  presi- 
dent of  City  Venture  Corp.  and  vice 
president  for  urban  programs  at  Control 
Data  Corp.  Both  companies  are  head- 
quartered in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

City  Venture  Corp.  is  a  for-profit  con- 
sortium, formed  to  initiate,  plan,  and 
manage  the  implementation  of  job  crea- 
tion and  community  revitalization  proj- 
ects. Created  in  1978,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Control  Data  Corp.  and  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co.,  City 
Venture  is  rooted  in  the  philosophy  that 
many  of  society's  most  pressing  prob- 
lems can  be  turned  into  profitable  busi- 
ness opportunities.  City  Venture  is  a 
composite  of  the  know-how  and  resources 
of  14  stockholder  organizations. 

City  Venture  Corp.  recognizes  em- 
ployment— creating  jobs  and  matching 
jobs  with  the  people  that  need  them — as 
the  key  catalyst  for  an  urban  revitaliza- 
tion program. 

City  Venture's  focus  is  on  creating  and 
sustaining  jobs  in  inner  city  areas.  This 
is  accomplished  by  supporting  the  crea- 
tion and  development  of  new.  small  busi- 
nesses; by  encouraging  the  expansion  of 
existing  area  business ;  and  by  attracting 
branch  locations  or  expansions  of  exist- 
ing businesses  frum  outside  the  area. 

City  Venture  acknowledges  that  job- 
related  problems  can  often  keep  people 
from  retaining  their  jobs  and  thereby 
incorporates  programs  for  work  force 
mobilization  and  stabilization  as  part  of 
its  strategy  development  for  the  revitali- 
zation of  a  project  area. 

Recognizing  the  complexities  of  the 
urban  revitalization  process.  City  Ven- 
ture Corp.  was  founded  on  a  comprehen- 
sive or  holistic  approach  to  urban  revi- 
talization, concentrating  its  work  in 
three  strategic  areas : 

Job  creation. 

Work  force  mobilization  and  stabiliza- 
tion, emphasizing  education  and  train- 
ing, and 

Community  revitalization. 

Ongoing  or  completed  City  Venture 
projects  include  Todelo,  Ohio:  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Miami  Fla 
Charleston.  S.C;  and  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.  In  addition.  City  Venture  is  nego- 
tiating possible  projects  with  several 
other  cities. 

City  Venture  was  formed  bv  Control 
E«ta  Corp.  in  the  belief  that  there  is 
gooa  business  opportunity  for  industry 
to  join  with  Government  and  the  local 
communitv  to  address  the  needs  of  de- 
caymg  urban  areas.  Control  Data  has 


for  many  years  addressed  major  needs 
of  society  as  profitable  business  oppor- 
tunities. City  Venture  is  but  one  example 
of  the  creative,  innovative  approaches 
of  this  most  unique  company. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  February  26,  testimony  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Trader,  President  of  City 
Venture  Corp.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimony  of  Herbert  F.  Trader.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Thank  you.  Senator  Durenberger,  Senator 
Sasser.  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

It  is  a  privilege  on  behalf  of  City  Venture 
Corporation  to  present  testimony  and  Join 
In  the  panel  discussion  before  your  sub- 
committee today,  on  the  Issues  of  urban 
enterprise  zones  and  program,  legislative, 
and  regulatory  incentives  necessary  for  the 
private  sector  to  invest  and  create  Jobs  in 
the  Inner  city. 

In  the  time  available  to  me  today.  I  will 
briefly  describe  City  Venture — our  mission, 
current  projects,  and  role  in  urban  revitali- 
zation efTorts — and  suggest  a  number  of  in- 
centives that  government  can  provide  busi- 
ness to  foster  a  climate  for  the  creation 
of  'obs  In  urban  areas. 

City  Venture  Is  a  for-proflt  consortium 
formed  two  and  one-half  years  ago  to  plan 
and  manage  innovative,  comprehensive  and. 
most  Importantly,  holistic  programs  for  the 
revitalization  of  decaying  sections  of  urban 
areas.  In  going  about  this  task,  we  are  care- 
ful to  avoid  the  piece-meal  and  fragmented 
efforts  which  have  unfortunately  character- 
ized past  public  sector  led  efforts. 

The  creation  of  Jobs  Is  City  Venture's  num- 
ber one  priority — jobs  for  the  imemployed 
and  underemployed  that  exist  in  large  num- 
bers in  all  of  our  cities.  These  Jobs  are  made 
accessible  to  those  who  need  them,  and  work 
forces  are  stabilized  and  become  profitable, 
through  comprehensive  programs  of  educa- 
tion, training  and  counseling.  In  a  typical 
City  Venture  project  area,  a  minimum  of 
2,000  new  Jobs  are  targeted.  The  primary 
strategy  for  this  Job  creation  is  the  start-up 
and  growth  of  new  and  small  businesses. 
Of  course,  we  augment  this  strategy  with 
programs  to  assist  local  established  businesses 
to  remain  and  grow  in  the  Inner  city  and 
to  attract  additional  businesses  from  the 
outside. 

Our  basic  belief  is  that  the  private  sec- 
tor must  take  the  lead  in  initiating  and 
managing  urban  revitalization.  and  that  it 
do  so  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  resi- 
dents, the  businesses  and  the  governments 
of  the  communities  in  which  we  work.  We 
are  convinced  that.  In  the  long  run.  City 
Venture  is  a  solid  business  venture  that 
will  earn  reasonable  profits  and  will  spawn 
other  like  activities,  worldwide. 

In  contracting  with  City  Venture,  a  client 
city  agrees  to  target  Its  resources  to  a  specific 
project  4rea  that  averaees  200  acres,  and  a 
specific  impact  area  that  includes  40.000- 
60.000  residents.  It  Is  the  residents  of  the 
Impact  area  who  will  benefit  most  directly 
from  the  Jobs  and  the  resulting  economic 
well  being  they  represent. 

City  Venture  recognizes  that  certain  In- 
gredlenu  must  exist  for  any  revitalization 
protect  to  succeed.  In  this  regard,  we  re- 
quire top  level  dedication  and  commitment 
from  local  political,  business  and  com- 
munity groups  Tt  is  City  Venture's  goal  in 
every  city  in  which  it  works  to  brin?  about 
basic  neighborhood  chan''es— changes  that 
In  time  will  make  the  neighborhood  eco- 
nomically and  culturallv  self  sustaining, 
thereby  reducing  dramatically  the  require- 
ment for  outside  assistance. 
Our    for-proflt    consortium    Is    currently 


composed  of  14  stockholders  of  which  12 
are  for-proflt  corporations  and  two  are  Na- 
tional and  Tnternational  Church  Organisa- 
tions. Control  Data  Is  the  largest  stockholder, 
with  35V   of  the  authorized  stock. 

City  Venture  Corporations  formation  grew 
out  of  successful  and  profitable  experiences 
of  our  stockholders,  principally  Control  Data, 
in  the  Inner  city.  In  1968,  Control  Data  be- 
gan establishing  planu  in  the  Inner  city, 
bringing  Jobs  to  where  they  were  needed 
most.  These  plants  have  become  profitable — 
and  are  more  successful  than  their  counter- 
parts in  rural  and  suburban  areas.  Of  course, 
these  facilities  didn't  become  successful  over- 
night. Many  of  the  programs  of  job  training, 
counseling  and  employee  stabilization  which 
Control  Data  today  markets  were  the  result 
of  the  immediate  needs  of  these  faculties. 
The  innovative  technologies  developed  by 
Control  Data.  Including  Plato  computer- 
based  education,  energy  efficient  facilities, 
and  urban  food  growing  and  processing,  as 
well  as  technology  from  other  stockholders, 
provide  much  of  the  basis  for  City  Venture 
re .  italizatlon  projects. 

Small  business  is  at  the  bean  of  City 
Venture's  Job  creation  programs.  Again,  pro- 
grams pioneered  by  Control  Data  form  the 
basis  for  tSese  etforts.  These  include  the 
business  and  technology  centers,  facilities 
which  provide  services  to  small  businesses. 
Including  manufacturing,  laboratory  and  of- 
fice space  on  very  flexible  terms,  centrally 
shared  model  rooms,  accounting,  purchasing 
and  legal  services;  and  a  complete  ran^e  of 
computer  services  and  computer-based  man- 
a-ement  education  programs,  ''n  addition, 
Control  Data's  small  business  flnancial  and 
njn-casb  services  are  made  available  through 
the  business  and  technology  centers  and 
Control  Data  business  centers. 

City  Venture  stockholders  have  expressed 
frustration  with  the  traditional  "check-writ- 
ing" approach  to  inner-city  problems.  In- 
creasingly, these  stockholders  are  insisting 
upon  follow-up  on  their  social  responsibility 
investments — they  want  their  dollars  and 
human  resource  efforts  to  be  measured  In 
terms  of  results  and  to  leverage  others  to 
action.  Of  course,  this  has  been  Control  Data's 
philosophy  on  social  responsibility  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  City  Venture  Is  a  mani- 
festation of  this  phtlo-o  )hy. 

City  Venture  currently  has  projects  In  To- 
ledo. Ohio;  PhUadel,  hla,  Baltimore,  St.  Paul 
and  Miami.  We  are  ready  to  begin  projects 
in  Charleston.  South  Carolina  and  Benton 
Harbor.  Michigan.  Reently.  the  Britlsb  gov- 
ernment contracted  with  City  Venture  to  ad- 
vise on  the  revitalization  of  the  Docklands 
area  in  London. 

In  each,  of  the  cities  where  it  has  Initiated 
its  concepts.  City  Venture  Is  taking  an  Inno- 
vative, holistic,  implementation -oriented  ap- 
proach. Initial  results  are  encouraging.  But 
the  best  estimates  are  that  It  wUl  take  any- 
where from  3-6  years  to  make  a  substantial 
and  lastlnc  Imoact  on  a  gi-en  neighborhood. 
As  I  said  earlier,  the  mtjor  focus  of  City 
Venture  Corporation  is  Job  creation — but  this 
job  creation  must  be  considered  in  the  broad- 
est possible  framework — a  holistic  framework, 
housing  security,  education,  training,  recre- 
ation, transportation,  energy  efficiency  and 
independent  living,  all  must  be  addressed  if 
Jobs  and  economic  self  sufficiency  are  to  be 
reil  and  lasting. 

City  Venture's  programs  are  designed  to 
encourage  Investments  that  will  produce 
proflt  for  the  private  sector,  tax  Increment 
for  government,  pride  through  joljs  for  the 
neighborhood,  and  most  importantly,  real 
opportunities  for  people  to  help  themselves. 
Real  progress  to  date  gives  evidence  that 
the  goal  of  self  sufficiency  is  not  a  theoretical 
one — but  one  that  Is  possible,  practical  and 
already  happening. 

Soon  after  Control  Data  established  City 
Venture,  a  similar  organization — Rural  Ven- 
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ture — to  plan  and  manage  holistic  programa 
for  human  and  economic  development  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas,  was  created.  As 
with  City  Venture,  the  core  of  Rural  Ven- 
ture's approach  la  Job  creation,  primarily 
through  small-scale  agriculture,  small-scale 
food  processing  and  other  types  of  small  en- 
terprise. All  supported  by  appropriate  educa- 
tion and  training.  Rural  Ventures  ciirrent 
projects  are  in  the  SUtes  of  Minnesota.  Vir- 
ginia, and  Alaska,  and  the  New  England  re- 
eloD. 

City  Venture  and  Control  Data  believe  that 
the  following  conditions— some  of  a  general 
nature,  some  specific — are  necessary  for  the 
private  sector  to  invest  and  create  Jobs  in 
the  inner  city: 

The  availability  of  seed  capital  to  support 
the  start-up  of  new  businesses. 

Tax  incentives. 

The  expectation  of  business  success. 

Available  facilities. 

The  expectation  of  Investment  success,  and 

Local  commitments. 

Let  me  briefly  suggeat  the  required  legls- 
lauve.  regulatory  or  program  support  meas- 
ures that  are  necessary  to  Insure  that  each 
condition  Is  met.  You  will  notice  that  in 
some  cases  the  Incentives  I  suggest  are  to  be 
addressed  in  the  enterprise  zone  legislation, 
soon  to  be  introduced  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate. 

The  avallablUty  of  seed  or  start-up  capital 
to  businesses  desiring  to  locate  In  Inner 
city  areas,  is  absolutely  essential.  Sources 
of  venture  capital  usually  can  be  found. 
But  for  the  enterpreneur,  with  little  savings 
or  opportunities  for  funds  from  family  or 
friends,  the  first  fifty,  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  or  more  In  seed  funds  to  start  that 
new  business  is  generally  not  available.  As 
a  result,  new  and  Innovative  Ideas  go 
nowhere. 

The  shortage  of  seed  capital  results  In 
large  part  from  insufflclent  Incentives  for 
the  potential  investor  In  seed  capital  funds, 
versus  other  capital  formation  Investment 
opportunities.  Tax  Incentives  should  be  con- 
sidered. Including  a  tax  credit  to  provide  a 
near  term  return  on  investment  for  a  seed 
capital  Investor.  The  credit  could  be  recap- 
tured when  a  seed  capital  fund  return  Is 
realized.  Also,  changes  In  the  so-calI»d  "pru- 
dent man"  limitation  and  creation  of  Incen- 
tives for  pension  fund  Investments  In  inner 
cities  should  be  considered. 

Of  course,  tax  incentives  are  always  high 
on  every  list  to  encourage  investment  in  the 
Inner  city  and  are  a  prime  component  of  the 
enterprise  zone  legislation.  A  range  of  tax 
Incentives  are  required  for  major  Investments 
to  occur  In  urban  areas  by  business.  Includ- 
ing significant  tax  credits  for  new  Jobs 
created,  accelerated  depreciation,  and  tax 
rate  reductions.  Property  tax  relief  must  b« 
a  part  of  any  comprehensive  policy  to  encour- 
age Investment  in  the  Inner  city. 

Corporate  decision  makers  who  are  con- 
sidering locating  or  expanding  a  business 
In  an  Inner  city  area  must  have  a  legitimate 
expectation  that  the  business  will  succeed. 
A  number  of  Issues  could  be  addressed  by 
the  Congress  to  convince  business  leaders 
that  a  new  business  can  prosper  In  an  urban 
area.  Industry— specific,  vocational  training 
funds  must  be  available  and  tailored  to  and 
linked  with  the  Jobs  the  prospective  busi- 
ness would  create. 

Land  rl?ht-down  technloues  must  be  used 
to  overcome  often  ounltlve  feclllty  costs  in 
the  urban  area  versus  comoarab'e  acreage  In 
suburban  areas.  The  land  cost  Issre  is  criti- 
cal for  many  potential  Investments  In  a  new 
or  expanding  btislness.  If  the  site  cannot  be 
secured  at  a  cost  approaching  comparable 
land  In  a  suburban  location,  that  fact  alone 
frequently  discourages  an  Investsient. 

In  addition.  nro«TTuns  of  small  b>islne«s 
manaeement.  education,  technical  and  skill- 
training  assistance  must  be  available.  One 


Idea  that  we  at  City  Venture  have  discussed 
would  be  to  fund  these  types  of  programs 
using  a  very  small  percentage,  perhaps  one 
to  two  percent,  of  the  proceeds  from  govern- 
ment-guaranteed loan  programs,  such  as  the 
SBA  or  farmers  home  programs.  In  addition 
to  funding  the  needed  management  training 
and  technical  assistance,  these  funds  In  turn 
will  spawn  new  small  businesses  providing 
these  services. 

City  Venture  and  Control  Data  believe 
strongly  that  critical  to  the  success  of  any 
business  venture  in  the  urban  area  are  com- 
munity support  services  for  employees  and 
their  families,  such  as  health,  day  care,  edu- 
cation and  pre-  and  post -employment  coun- 
selling programs. 

Also,  business  decision  makers  need  to  have 
available  property  and  casualty  insurance  for 
their  Investment.  Perhaps  these  insurance 
policies  could  be  available  In  certain  Inner 
city  areas  through  government  guaranteed 
re-Insurance  programs. 

The  next  condition  that  must  be  satisfied 
for  Investment  in  the  inner  city  Is  available 
facilities.  We  suggest  that  programs  be  de- 
signed making  land  and  facilities  available 
without  the  requirement  for  pre-commlt- 
ments  on  the  part  of  Investors  to  those  areas. 
These  programs  should  be  addressed  from 
both  the  public  and  private  sector  perspec- 
tive. These  facilities  could  be  funded  with 
UDAO  or  EDA  type  acquisition  funds  and 
those  funds  could  later  be  repaid  from  rents 
accrued  from  the  facility,  or  a  share  of  the 
tax  credit  granted  for  Jobs  created  as  a  result 
of  that  facility.  From  a  private  sector  per- 
spective. Investors  could  be  encouraged  to 
provide  reduced  rent  for  small  business 
clients  In  return  for  tax  advantages  or  loan 
guarantees. 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  availability 
of  facilities  for  the  location  and  operation 
of  new  businesses  in  the  urban  area.  CHy 
Venture  si'geests  the  Congre-s  consider  re- 
quiring Conrall  to  release  outright  or  sell 
at  below  market  rates,  excess  and  low  priority 
land  holdings  in  cities  for  Job  creation  pur- 
I>oaes.  This  land  exists  In  many  cities. 

Business  decision  makers  also  need  to  ex- 
pect that  an  Investment  will  be  successful, 
particularly  In  targeted  areas.  To  this  end. 
we  believe  strongly  that  any  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance,  whether  financial  support  or 
tax  Incentives,  must  Include  a  requirement 
for  comprehensive,  holistic  management  of 
the  affected  area  as  a  condition  for  partici- 
pation in  Government  funding  programs. 
Such  an  approach  Is  critical  to  City  Venture's 
operations  and,  we  believe,  to  any  urban  re- 
vltallzatlon  effort.  Beside  the  many  benefits 
that  result  from  this  type  of  comprehen- 
sive planning,  such  a  holistic  process  will 
help  convince  potential  investors  that  a  safe 
and  secure  environment  for  the  business  and 
Its  employees  will  exist  In  that  area. 

On  the  subject  of  Federal  funds  to  en- 
courage Investment  In  urban  areas.  In  City 
Vent"re"s  Axnerlence  nrcTams  that  mandate 
funds  for  leveraged  development  in  targeted 
areas  such  as  UDAO.  are  preferable  to  un- 
specified programs  where  funds  are  avail- 
able for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes. 

Another  issue,  in  many  cases  beyond  the 
purview  of  the  Congress,  but  crucial  none- 
theless, is  what  local  commitments  are 
available  to  create  a  climate  for  successful 
Investment  and  Job  creation  In  urban  areas. 
The  Inviro-ement  of  the  ohvslcal  environ- 
ment by  the  municipal  government  In  the 
p>otenttal  Investment  area  Is  critical.  Tliat 
Improved  physical  environment  must  Include 
a^'allable  bxsic  local  «-ervlces  '"oUce  fir»  pro- 
tection, road  network,  public  transporta- 
tion), and  streamlining  of  variance  and  zon- 
ing procedures. 

Finally.  In  your  letrtslntlve  deliberations  on 
urban  policy,  we  strongly  recommend  you 
recognize  that  significant  differences  exist — 
In  land  availability  and  price.  In  property 


tax  laws  and  structures,  and  In  community 
Infrastructure — among  the  urban  areas  of 
this  country.  As  you  formulate  a  response 
to  the  needs  of  urban  revltallzatlon.  wheth- 
er In  enterprise  zone  or  other  legislation,  ad- 
ministrative flexibility  Is  needed  to  assure 
that  the  variety  of  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties of  urban  America  can  i>e  aeait  with 
effectively. 

These  Issues  that  I  have  addressed  are 
suggestions  that  City  Venture  makes  to  youi 
subcommittee,  in  your  continuing  delibera- 
tions on  urban  revltallzatlon,  that  we  believe 
necessary  to  encourage  Investment  and  Job 
creation  In  the  Inner  city.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Control  Area  Cori>oratlon  has 
taken  a  genuine  Interest  In  the  enterprise 
zone  Idea.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  several  of 
the  Incentives  mentioned  In  my  testimony 
today  are  issues  being  addressed  In  various 
drafts  of  enterprise  zone  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion. Control  Data  has  been  asked  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  enterprise  zone  legislation, 
Senators  Chaffee  and  Boschwltz  and  Con- 
gressmen Kemp  and  Oarcla.  to  react  to  a 
draft  of  the  proposed  legislation  that  is 
scheduled  for  Introduction  In  the  ninety 
seventh  Congress  within  the  next  month. 
I  request  the  opportunity  to  submit  at  a  later 
date  for  the  record  of  this  hearing  the  re- 
sponse of  Control  Data's  chairman,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Norrls  to  the  enterprise  zone  sponsors  on 
that  subject.  The  letter  will  stress  the  Im- 
portance of  enterprise  zone  legislation  sup- 
plementing rather  than  supplanting  current 
efforts,  since  Control  Data  strongly  believes 
that  successful  urban  revltallzatlon  pro- 
grams depend  upon  combining  the  best  of 
existing  programs  wtlh  appropriate  new  con- 
cepts. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf 
of  City  Venture  and  Control  Data,  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
your  sut>commlttee  today  and  to  participate 
In  this  panel  discussion.  Given  the  efforts  of 
City  Venture  the  past  two  years  in  urban 
revltallzatlon  efforts,  we  stand  ready  to  be  of 
assistance  to  your  subcommittee  In  your  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  ensure  that  the  urban  areas 
of  our  country  are  revitalized  and  that  Job 
opportunities  are  created. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  Inviting  me  to 
appear  today. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cluke).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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BUDGET   RESOLUTION   OF   RECON- 
CILIATION AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  11  o'clock 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  9,  which  the  clerk 
will  state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  No.  39.  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 9  re^l'lng  the  Congressional  Budget 
for  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983. 


the  Senate  that  this  will  be  a  live 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 

(Quorum  No.  6  Leg-] 


Baker 

Domenicl 

Kennedy 

Baucus 

Exon 

Mcc.uie 

Bentsen 

Oam 

Melzenbaum 

Bradley 

Gorton 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Helms 

Schmltt 

Dodd 

Holllngs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
names  of  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instructed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.   Tower),   are   necessarily   absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaca). 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Ndnn).  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Have  all 
Senators  desiring  to  vote  voted? 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  92, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 


CALL  OF  THE  R6LL 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  advise 


[RoUrpll  Vote  No. 

41  Leg.) 

YEAS— 92 

Abdnor 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Armstrong 

Gam 

Moj'nihan 

Baker 

Glenn 

Murkowskl 

Baucus 

Gort/on 

Nlckies 

Bentsen 

Grassley 

Packwood 

BIden 

Hart 

Pell 

Boren 

Hatch 

Percy 

Boschwltz 

Hatfield 

Ptessler 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Prcmlre 

Bumpers 

Havakawa 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Heflln 

Quayle 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Harrv  F..  Jr 

Helms 

Rie^le 

Byrd,  Robert 

C.  Holllngs 

Roth 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Rut'man 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Oochran 

Jepsen 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Stafford 

Uanforth 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

DeConcInd 

La--alt 

Stevens 

Denton 

Leahy 

Symms 

DLxon 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lugar 

TsonsBs 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Wallop 

Domenicl 

Mattmgly 

Warner 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Melcher 
NAYS— 2 

Zorinsky 

Ooldwater 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTING— « 

BMt 

Long 

Nunn 

Humphrey 

Matsunaga 

Tower 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  the 


addition  of  Senators  voting  who  did  not 
answer  the  quorum  call  a  quorum  is  now 
present. 

BUDGET  RESOLUTION   OP  RECON- 
CILIATION AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 
May  we  have  order  in  the  Senate?  May 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  9. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  9) 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981,  1982.  and  1983,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  with  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  absent  any 
other  provisions  or  agreements  that  are 
made,  will  the  next  step  in  the  procedure 
be  for  the  clerk  to  report  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er and  the  managers  of  the  bill  on  both 
sides  what  their  preference  may  be  in 
this  respect.  On  previous  occasions,  we 
have  considered  committee  amendments 
en  bloc  as  original  text.  Absent  that,  as 
the  Chair  advised,  we  will  proceed  with 
committee  amendments  as  they  appetir. 
I  am  prepared  to  do  it  either  way.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  might  get  to  the 
substantive  issues  earlier,  if  we  go  with 
the  business  of  aggregating  the  commit- 
tee amendments  en  bloc,  considering 
them  en  bloc,  and  treating  them  as 
original  text. 

I  will  yield,  so  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  or  the  managers  of  the 
bill  may  respond  to  that  query. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  object  to  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments  en  bloc,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  amendments  down  through 
line  20. 1  would  not  object  to  considering 
those  amendments  en  bloc  and  agreeing 
to  them  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  ^h^t  there 
are  eight  committee  amendments 
through  line  20. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Yes;  I  missed 
one  on  line  2. 1  would  not  object  to  agree- 
ing to  those  first  eight,  down  through 
line  20,  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  may  put 
that  request  in  just  a  moment.  I  would 
like  to  check  one  point,  if  I  may,  before 
I  proceed  to  make  such  a  request. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  oall  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  guess 
theoretically,  aggregating  the  first  eight 
amendments,  which  would  be  through 
line  20  of  the  resolution,  could  save  us 
160  hours.  I  am  sure  it  will  not,  since 
we  are  not  going  to  be  that  involved, 
but  I  think  that  is  material  progress. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  consent 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBEKT  C.  bVKD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  It  is  very  important,  if  I  may  take 
30  seconds  of  my  time,  that  Senators 
know  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  I  agree  with  every 
word  he  has  just  spoken. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  statement 
ju^t  made  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leaitier,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendments  beginning 
with  1  through  8.  through  line  20  of  the 
first  page  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 9,  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the 
concurrent  rescriuticm,  as  amended,  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WiU  the  Sena- 
tor repeat  that? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  nimibered  1  through 
8,  through  line  20  on  the  first  page  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9,  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  thus  amended,  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Only  through 
line  20?    

Mr.  BAKER.  Only  through  line  20. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
be  considered  as  original  text. 

Mr.  BAKER.  For  the  purpose  of  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Line  20. 1  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  1.  beginning  with  "Becon- 
cUlatlon"  strike  through  and  including  "Sec. 
9."  In  line  2; 

On  page  2.  line  3.  strike  "That",  through 
and  Including  "changes"  on  line  6.  and  In- 
sert the  following:  That  H.  Con.  Res.  448. 
Ninety-sixth  Congress.  second  session, 
adopted  November  20.  1980.  shall  be  revised 
pursuant  to  sections  304  and  301  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974,  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  new  sections  9.  10,  and  11. 
as  foUows: 

aeCONCtUATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares  that  it  Is  necessary  to  make 
changes. 

On  page  2.  line  14.  strike  "tlO.7  blUlon"  and 
Insert    "814.6«7.000.000": 

On  paee  2.  line  15.  strike  "MS  bllUon"  and 
Insert  "»2.868.000,W)0": 

On  paee  2.  line  16.  strike  "tCU  billion" 
and  Insert  "$S2.144.000.000"; 

On  page  2.  line  17.  strike  "•41.4  bllUon" 
and  Insert  "»36.423 .000.000": 
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On  page  3.  line  19.  strike  "188.4  bUUon" 
and  insert  "t5S.023.000.000": 

On  page  3.  line  30.  strike  "t79.7  blUlon" 
and  Insert  '•47.694.000,000"; 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  next  step  in  the  proceeding? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  ninth  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  line  31. 
through  the  end  of  the  resolution,  insert 
new  language. 

The  ninth  committee  amendment 
reads  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  after  line  23,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(b)  The  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  and  Senate  shall  report  not  later 
than  June  5.  1981.  legislation  to  reduce  pre- 
viously enacted  appropriations  by  tl3,300,- 
000.000  In  budget  authority  and  $1,600,000.- 
000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  yeiir  1081;  by  $3,200,- 
000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982;  and 
•  1.800.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(c)  Not  later  than  May  31,  1981.  the  com- 
mittees named  In  subsections  (c)(1)  through 
(c)  (30)  of  this  section  shall  submit  their 
recommendations  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  their  respective  Houses.  Those 
recommendations  shall  be  sulBclent  to  ac- 
complish the  reductions  required  by  sub- 
sections (c)(1)  through  (c)(30)  of  this  sec- 
tion. After  receiving  those  recommenda- 
tions, the  Committees  on  the  Budget  shall 
report  to  the  House  and  Senate  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill  or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out 
all  such  recommendations  without  any  sub- 
stantive revision. 

SENATE     COUMimZS 

(1)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report 
changes  In  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  In  section  401(c)  (3)  (C)  of 
Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  out- 
lays by  »163.0OO.0OO  in  fiscal  year  1981;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  •474,000,000  and 
outlays  by  •928,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982;  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  •659,000,000 
and  outlays  by  •618,000,000  In  fiscal  years 
1983;  and 

(B)  The  Senate  C(Mnmlttee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  sh&U  also  report 
changes  in  laws  to  modify  programs  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  oommlttee  sufficient 
to  require  reductions  in  appropriations  for 
programs  authorized  by  that  coounlttee  so  as 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows :  •645.000.000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  •3.000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  •3.643 .000 .000  in  budget  authority 
and  •3.400.000.000  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  and  •4.210.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  •4,161.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committer  which  provide 
8p«ndlng  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
•233.000.000  and  outlays  by  •233.000.000  in  fis- 
cal year  logl;  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
•966.000,000  and  outlays  by  •«>66  000.000  in 
fiscal  year  1Q8^:  and  to  reduce  budge*  suthor- 
Ity  by  •89Q.000.000  and  outlays  by  •896.000  - 
000  In  fiscal  year  1983 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  BanUng 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  rtiall  report 
chan'»<»8  In  laws  to  mcxllfy  nro^rams  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  coomilttee  pufflclent 
to  reoulre  redncMo-ns  In  anDroi>rlaMons  for 
proeranw  anthortr^ed  by  that  committee  so 
as  to  achieve  »"lnc^  In  biid-e*  antho^tv  i»nd 
outlays  as  follows:  •<?  i46  ooo.oofl  in  budget 
authority  and  •133.000.000  In  outlays  for  fis- 


cal year  1981;  •15.460.000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  ^968,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  and  •18.412,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  ^2^74,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

(4)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  shall  re- 
port changes  In  laws  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  committee  which  provide  spending 
authority  as  defined  in  section  401(c)  (2)  (C) 
of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  •150,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  •160,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  •300,000.000 
and  outlays  by  ^300,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1983;  and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  also  re- 
port changes  In  laws  to  modify  programs 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  require  reductions  in  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  (1, 558, 000,- 
000  In  budget  authority  and  t884. 000.000  In 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  •1,598,000.000 
in  budget  authority  and  •1,328,000,000  In 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(5)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  to  modify  programs  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  re- 
quire reductions  in  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  •2,071,000.000  in  budget 
authority  and  •106.000.000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1981;  •3,714,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  ^3.404. 000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  and  »3,660,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  •3,628,000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

(6)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  rection  401(c)  (2)  (C)  of 
Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  out- 
lays by  •185.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1982  and 
to  reduce  outlays  by  •900,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1983;   and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  also  report 
changes  in  laws  to  modify  programs  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  require  reductions  In  appropriations  for 
programs  authorized  by  that  committee  so 
as  to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority 
and  outlays  as  follows:  J2 .350,000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  •68.000.000  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1981;  •4.935.000.000  In  budget 
authority  and  •793.000.000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1982;  and  •3.035.000.000  in  budget 
authority  and  •1.872,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

(7)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section  401 
(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  •212.000,000 
and  outlays  by  ^810,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1981 ; 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  •4,354,000,000 
and  outlays  by  ^8,832,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1982;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  •4.- 
494,000,000  and  outlays  by  •10.870.000.000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  also  report  changes  in  laws  to  modify 
programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  sufficient  to  require  reductions  in 
appropriations  for  protrram<!  authorized  by 
that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  savln^rs  In 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  »96.- 
000.000  In  budpet  authority  and  «112.roo.00O 
In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  8114.000.000 
In  bridget  authority  and  •132,000,000  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(8)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  report  chan?e«  In  laws  to  modify 
programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 


mittee sufficient  to  require  reductions  in  ap- 
propriations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  •150,000,- 
000  in  budget  authority  and  •101,000,000  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  •196,000,000 
In  budget  aut<horlty  and  •167,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(9)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93- 
344.  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  •SlS.OOO,- 
000  in  fscal  year  1982  and  to  reduce  outlays 
by  ^414,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;   and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  also  report  changes  In 
laws  to  modify  programs  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  sufficient  to  require 
reductions  in  appropriations  for  programs 
authorized  by  that  Oommlttee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  •4,776.000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  •4.690.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982  and  96.360.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  •6.388.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

(10)  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary shall  report  changes  in  laws  to  modify 
programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
conunittee  sufficient  to  require  reductions  In 
appropriations  for  programs  authorized  by 
that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  In 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
•  116.(X)0.000  In  budget  authority  and  •13.000,- 
000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  JISS.- 
000,000  in  budget  authority  and  •81,000,000 
in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(11)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  In  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public 
Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  •39.000.000  and  outlays  by  849,- 
000.000  In  fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  •658.000.000  and  outlays  by 
•622.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1982;  and  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  (1.601.000.000  and  out- 
lays by  •1.495.000.000  In  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  also  report  changes 
In  laws  to  modify  programs  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  re- 
quire reductions  in  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  •2. 388. 000.000  in  budget 
authority  and  4414.000.000  in  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1981;  •  10.303.000  000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  •7.928.000. (XK)  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  and  ^12  363  000.000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  •10.913,000.000  in  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1983. 

(12)  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  shall  report  changes  in  laws  to  mod- 
ify programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  sufficient  to  require  reductions  in 
appropriations  for  programs  authorized  by 
that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  In 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
•97.000.000  in  budget  authority  and  »67  000,- 
000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981;  J528,- 
000,000  In  budget  authority  and  «3<»0  000  000 
In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982;  and  $564  000.- 
000  In  budget  authority  and  8641,000,000  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(13)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  lurisdlction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  soendlne  authoritv  as  defined 
In  section  401  (c)  (2)  fC)  of  Public  Law 
93_3dd,  .sumpient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $14  000  000  and  outlavs  bv  $14  000  000 
in  fiscal  vear  Wl:  to  reduce  budeet  author- 
ity hv  $32  000  000  and  outlays  hv  $3"?  000  000 
in  fiscal  y»ar  198^:  and  to  reduce  budget 
authoritv  bv  $28,000,000  and  outlays  by  •28.- 
000.000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and 
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(B)  TbA  Senate  Oommlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  also  report  changes  in  laws  to 
modify  programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tions In  appropriations  for  programs  author- 
ized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: •414,000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
•376,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  8397,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
•404,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

HOUSE  coMMrrnocs 

(14)  (A)  The  House  OonuxUttee  on  Agri- 
culture shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  ^163.000.000  in 
fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  ^232,000,000  and  outlays  by  ^693,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1982;  and  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  •400,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$362,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

(B)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  also  report  changes  in  laws  to  modify 
programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations 
for  programs  authorized  by  that  committee 
so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  as  follows:  •645,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  93,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  $3,462,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  •3,400.000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  and  •4.210.000,000  iu  budget  authority 
and  •4,161,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

(16)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)  (2)  (C)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  J233 .000,000 
and  outlays  by  «233.000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1981;  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$966,000,000  and  outlays  by  8966,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1982;  and  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $899,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$899,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

(16)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  to  modify  programs  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  reduce  appropriations  for  programs 
authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  $7,146,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $143,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1981;  $14,139,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $808,000,000  In  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1982;  and  $16,534,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,669,000,000  In  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

(17)  The  House  Conmiittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  report  changes  in  laws  to 
modify  programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  conunittee  sufficient  to  reduce  appropri- 
ations for  programs  authorized  by  that  com- 
mittee so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  as  follows:  $39,000.0(X) 
in  budget  authority  and  $40,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1982  and  $56,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $64,000,000  in  outlays 
tor  fiscal  year  1983.  ^"^ 

(18)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  shall  repcHi;  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  sis  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93- 
344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$808,000,000  and  outlays  by  $725,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1982  and  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $1,681,000,000;  and  outlays  by  $1,532,- 
000,000  In  fiscal  year   1983;    and 

(B)  The  House  Conunittee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  also  report  changes  in  laws 
to  modify  programs  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appro- 
priations for  program  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  In  budget 


authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  $2,282,000,- 
000  in  budget  authority  and  $372,000,000  In 
ouUays  loj  fiscal  year  1981;  $8,578,000,000  In 
budget  autaorlty  and  $6,733,000,000  In  out- 
layo  for  llscU  year  1982;  and  $10,035,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $8,9(i8,000.000  in 
outlays  lOT  fiscal  year  1983. 

(19)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  shall  report,  changes  In  la»s 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  secUoa  401(C)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93- 
344,  suiliclent  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$176,000,000  and  outlays  by  $110,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1981;  to  reuuce  budget  authority 
by  $695,000,000  and  outlays  by  •1,011,000.000 
in  fiscal  year  1982;  and  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  •903.000,000  and  outlays  by 
•1.537,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

(B)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  also  report  changes  in  laws 
to  modify  programs  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in.  buiget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  $764,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  •19,000,(X)0  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1981;  $4,885,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  •4,088,000,000  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1982;  and  •5,251.000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  ^4,846,000,000  In 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(20)  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  to  modify 
programs  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations 
for  programs  authorized  by  that  committee 
so  as  to  achieve  saving  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  as  follows:  •150,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  •101,000,000  in  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1982:  and  $196,000,000  la  budget  au- 
thority and  $167,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

(21 )  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  changes  In  laws 
to  modify  programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  buc'get 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  $331,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $84,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1981;  $815,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $369,000,000  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1982;  and  $796,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $564,000,000  In  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(22)  The  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary shall  report  changes  in  laws  to  modify 
programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations 
for  programs  authorized  by  that  committee 
so  as  to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority 
and  outlays  as  follows:  •116.CX)0.000  in  budget 
authority  and  ^13.000,000  In  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1982;  and  •133.000.000  In  budget 
authority  and  •81.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

(23)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report 
changes  In  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  In  section  401(c)(2)(C) 
of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  839.000.000  and  outlays 
by  *39.oroooo  In  fls'-al  y^ar  1081;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  «242.000.000  and  outlavs 
by  $242,000,000  In  fls-al  year  1982:  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $479,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $479,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983: 
and 

(B)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  also  report 
changes  In  laws  to  modify  programs  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  reduce  aonropriatlons  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  In  budeet  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  «147. 000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
•15.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 


ieO,0OOJ00O  In  budget  authority  and  •32.000.- 
000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(24)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  autiiortty  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public 
Law  93-3  i4.  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
•.il  3,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  to  reduce 
outlays  by  »il4.000,000  m  fiscal  year  1983; 
and 

(B)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shaU  also  report  changes 
in  laws  to  modify  programs  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce 
appropriations  for  programs  authorized  by 
that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows- 
•  1.737,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  •4,- 
650,000,000  iu  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$6,304,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  »6,- 
324,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(25)  (A)  The  House  Committee  cm  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority us  defined  in  section  401(c)  (2m C»  of 
Public  Law  93-3*4,  sufficient  to  reduce  out- 
lays by  $185,000,000  m  fiscal  year  1982  and 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $900,000,000  In  flsca:  year 
198J;  and 

(B)  The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transpcrtation  shall  also  report  changes 
in  laws  to  modify  programs  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce 
appropriations  for  programs  a.ithorized  by 
that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows- 
$2,350,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  $68,- 
000,000  in  outlays  for  liscal  year  1981;  $6.- 
446,000.000  in  budget  authority  and  $1,033  - 
000,000  in  ouUays  for  liscal  year  1982  and 
•5,122,000.000  In  budge*,  authority  and  $2.- 
697,0000.000  In  outlays  .'or  fiscal  year  1983. 

(26)  The  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  shall  report  changes  in  laws  to 
modify  programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appropri- 
ations for  programs  authorized  by  that  com- 
mittee so  as  tc  achieve  savings  in  budget  au- 
tnority  and  outlays  as  follows:  $82,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  »35 .000.000  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1981;  $78,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $39,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  and  890,000,000  In  budget  author- 
ity and  $59,000,000  In  ouUays  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

(27)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shaU  report  changes  in  laws  to  modify 
programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations 
for  programs  authorized  by  that  committee 
so  as  to  achieve  savings  in'budget  authority 
and  outlays  as  follows:  $97,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $67,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1981:  $526,000,000  In  budget  authoritv 
and  $390,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  and  $564,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  •541,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

(28)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93- 
344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  •14.000,000  and  ouUays  by  •14.000.000  In 
fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  832000.000  and  ouUays  by  832.000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1982;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  828,000.000  and  outlays  by  •28,- 
000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

(B)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs  shall  also  report  changes  In  laws  to 
modify  programs  within  the  JurlsdlcUon  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  •414,(X)0.- 
000   In   budget   authoHty   and   8375.000.000 
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in  ouUaya  lor  aacml  year  1982  and  $397,000.- 
000  In  budget  autbortty  and  »4O4,O0O,0OO  In 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(39)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  JurlwUctlon  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  secUon  401(c)  (2)  (C)  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  138.000.000  and  ouUays  by  »710,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  »3.889.000,000  and  ouUays  by 
»7.8ei,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1982;  and  to  re- 
duce budget  authority  by  $3,591,000,000  and 
ouUays  by  $9,373,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983- 
and 

(B)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  also  report  changes  In  laws  to 
modify  programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufflclent  to  reduce  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings,  in  budg- 
et authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  $978.- 
OOO.OOO  In  budget  authority  and  $994,000,000 
In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  eind  $1,294.- 
000.000  In  budget  authority  and  $1,312,000.- 
000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

^c.  10.  Whereas,  the  enactment  of  sav- 
inga  required  by  this  resolution  Is  critical  to 
the  health  of  the  economy  of  the  Nation: 
and 

Whereas,  expeditious  action  on  legislation 
pursuant  to  these  instructions  Is  critical  to 
achieving  the  savings  required  by  this  reso- 
lution: and 

Whereas,  the  Senate  Is  committed  to  com- 
pleting action  on  the  savings  legislation  re- 
quired by  this  resolution  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time:   Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate committees  instructed  in  section  9{c)  (1) 
through  (c)  (13)  of  this  resolution  should 
begin  deliberations  on  the  legislation  those 
committees  are  required  to  report  under 
this  resolution  as  soon  as  the  resolution  Is 
agreed  to  In  the  Senate:  anA 

It  Is  the  further  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
Senate  committees  should  rep>ort  the  legisla- 
tion required  by  section  9  of  this  resolu- 
tion as  agreed  to  in  the  Senate,  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  amounts  referred  to 
may  be  modified  In  oorference  with  the 
House  of  Reoresentatlves.  by  May  31.  1981. 

S«c.  11.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  should  report  changes  In 
laws  to  modify  programs  within  the  Jxirls- 
dlctlon  of  that  conunlttee  which  would  re- 
duce the  costs  to  the  Government  which 
result  from  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  Savings 
m  appropriations  and  expenditures  from 
trust  funds  from  such  statutory  chani^s 
are  estimated  to  be  $700,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $1,300.000  000  In  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1982  and  $1  000  000.000  In  budget 
authority  and  $2,000,000,000  In  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  au- 
thorized to  mod'fv  committee  amend- 
ment No.  9  in  certain  resoects.  and  I 
send  that  modlflcation  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  modlflcation 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follovrs: 

On  page  3,  line  25.  strike  the  word  "to". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  clerk  ao  a  little  slower? 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  25,  strike  the  word  "to". 

On  page  4.  line  1.  strike  the  words  "modify 
proerams". 

On  page  4.  lines  22  and  23,  strike  the  words 
"to  modify  programs". 

On  page  5.  line  19.  strike  the  words  "to 
modify  programs". 


On  p.„e  >'.  >mea  4  and  5,  strike  the  words 
"to  modify  programs". 

On  page  a,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  the  words 
"to  modify  programs". 

On  page  7,  line  20,  strike  the  words 
"to  modify  programs". 

On  page  8.  line  4,  strike  the  words 
"to  modify  programs". 

On  page  8,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  the  words 
"to  modify  programs". 

On  page  9,  line  5,  strike  the  words 
"to  modify  programs". 

On  page  9.  line  35,  strike  the  words  "to 
modify". 

On  page  10,  line  1,  strike  the  word  "pro- 
grams". 

On  page  10,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  the  words 
"to  modify  programs". 

On  page  11,  line  8,  strike  the  words 
"to  modify  programs". 

On  pag«  12.  line  4.  strike  the  words 
"to  modify  programs". 

On  page  12.  line  25,  strike  the  word  "to". 

On  page  13,  line  1,  strike  the  words  "modify 
programs". 

On  page  13,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  the 
words  "to  modify  programs". 

On  page  14,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  the  words 
"to  modify  programs". 

On  page  IS,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  the  words 
"to  modify  programs". 

On  page  15.  line  13,  strike  the  words  "to 
modify  programs". 

On  page  15.  lines  22  and  23.  strike  the 
words  "to  modify  programs". 

On  page  16.  line  8.  strike  the  words  "to 
modify  programs". 

On  page  17.  lines  4  and  5,  strike  the  words 
"to  modify  programs". 

On  page  17.  lines  21  and  23,  strike  the 
words  "to  modify  programs". 

On  page  18,  lines  13  and  14.  strike  the 
words  "to  modify  programs". 

On  page  18,  line  25,  strike  the  words  "to 
modify  programs". 

On  page  19.  line  11,  strike  the  words  "to 
modify  programs". 

On  page  20.  line  7,  strike  the  words  "to 
modify  programs". 

On  page  21.  line  2,  strike  the  words  "to 
modify  programs". 

On  page  22,  line  5,  strike  the  words  "to 
modify  programs". 

On  page  3.  line  4,  strike  "30"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof,  "29". 

On  page  3.  line  8.  strike  "30"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof.  "29". 

On  page  4.  line  7.  strike  "3.642.000.000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3.462.000.000". 

On  page  21,  line  10.  strike  "Whereas" 

On  page  21,  line  13.  strike  "Whereas  '. 

On  page  21.  line  16.  strike  "Whereas  '. 

On  page  31.  line  18.  strike  ":  Therefore,  be 
It",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof.  ";  and". 

On  page  21.  line  19.  strike  "Resolved,  that". 

Mr  BAKER  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
amendment  modified  in  the  respect  re- 
ported by  the  clerk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now  what  is  the  pend- 
ing business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  as  modified. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  on  acting  to  modify  the  resolu- 
tion at  the  beginning.  In  so  doing,  he 
has  cured  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  some  several  points  of  order  that 
would  lie  against  the  resolution. 

Of  course,  the  Senate  may  always  over- 
rule the  Chair  if  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate so  feels  disposed.  But  I  congratulate 


the  uidjunty  leader  on  his  actions,  which 
have  removed  certain  impediments,  cer- 
tain phrases  which  might  have  provided 
impediments. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  questions 

1  should  like  to  ask  at  this  point  so  that 
we  ail  understand  what  the  ground  rules 
are. 

First  of  all,  what  Is  the  overall  time 
cap  on  this  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
limit  is  50  hours  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  time  limit  on  each  committee 
amendment  which  has  not  been  agreed 
to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 

2  hours  on  the  remaining  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  each  of 
the  remaining  committee  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  advise 
the  Senator  that  there  Is  only  one  re- 
maining committee  amendment,  except 
the  amendment  to  the  title. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  to  any  com- 
mittee amendment  that  has  not  been 
agreed  to.  is  that  committee  amendment 
not  an  amendment  In  the  first  degree? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  that  any 
amendment  to  that  amendment  would  be 
an  amendment  in  the  second  degree  and 
thus  would  be  allotted  only  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  amend- 
ments be  offered  to  the  resolution  after 
the  50  hours  have  expired,  if  such  event 
should  Indeed  become  a  reality — and  I 
doubt  that  it  will — may  amendments 
still  be  called  up  and  be  voted  on  without 
debate? 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  it  not  true 
that  while  an  amendment  is  pending,  a 
quorum  call.  If  requested,  would  have  to 
come  out  of  the  time  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
time  allotted  to  that  amendment  had  not 
expired,  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  time 
had  expired  on  such  committee  amend- 
ment and  just  preceding  a  vote,  would 
not — first  of  all.  a  quorum  call  would  be 
in  order,  and  that  being  the  case,  would 
not  the  time  be  gratis?  It  would  not  be 
charged  aeainst  the  50  hours? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  prec- 
edents of  the  Senate  Interpreting  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  have 
provided  that  the  time  for  a  quorum  call 
immediately  preceding  the  roUcall  and 
the  time  consumed  in  the  rollcall  are  not 
charged  asainst  the  50  hours. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  was  go'ng 
to  get  to  the  rollcall  next,  but  the  Chair 
has  already  responded. 

I  will  ask  the  question  for  the  record: 
With  respect  to  time  on  roUcall  votes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rollcall  vote 
that  is  associated  with  the  quorum  in 
getting  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  instructed, 
is  not  such  time  gratis,  not  charged 
against  the  50  hours? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  no 
amendments  not  germane  are  in  order. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  If  such 
amendment  is  offered  and  a  point  of 
order  Is  made  prior  to  the  Chair's  ruling, 
would  not  a  motion  to  waive  the  ger- 
maneness requirement  of  title  3  be  In 
order  and  if  such  waiver  were  granted  by 
a  majority  vote  thus  such  amendment 
would  be  in  order,  even  though  not 
germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
do  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
control  the  time  on  the  resolution  Itself, 
in  other  words  25  hours  each? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  any 
amendment  that  is  called  up  does  not 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  control  half 
the  time,  with  the  manager  of  the  resolu- 
tion controlling  the  other  half  of  the 
time  unless  the  manager  agrees  with  the 
amendment,  in  which  case  would  not  the 
minority  leader  control  the  time  in  op- 
position thereto? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct;  or  his  cjesignee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  beg  the 
Chair's  pardon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Or  the 
designee  of  the  minority  leader. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
During  the  consideration  of  an  amend- 
ment, while  there  is  yet  time  on  the 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  no  Mem- 
ber may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
unless  time  is  yielded  to  that  Member 
by  someone  in  control  of  such  time  as 
in  the  case  of  any  other  unanimous- 
consent  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  that  satisfies  my  search  for 
answers  at  this  point.  I,  therefore,  have 
no  further  requests  and  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  delegate  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  the 
management  of  time  on  amendments 
on  this  resolution  in  the  absence  of  that 
claimed  by  the  majority  leader 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD.   Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  the  time  on  this  side  to  the 
control    of    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  South  Carolina  on  the  resolution 
Mr.   DOMENICI.   Mr.   President,   will 
the  dist'n<^uished  majority  leader  yield' 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.    DOMENICI.    Mr.    President,    by 
way    of    further    clarification    on    the 
ground  rules  when  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  was  speaking  of  gratis  time 
aiid  the  calling  of  the  quorum.  I  under- 
stand that  that  is  a  quorum  call,  before 
a  vote;  is  that  correct' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Any  quo- 
rum call  preceding  a  vote 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  gratis,  but 
we  are  speaking  of  only  under  those 
circumstances  before  a  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 


dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield  the  fioor, 
I  have  one  more  question  that  occurs 
to  me  at  this  time.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  connection  with  this  resolution,  un- 
like the  rules  that  ordinarily  govern  in 
the  debate  and  action  on  bills  and  res- 
olutions where  language  has  been 
amended  again  or  the  numbers  can  be 
amended  again  and  If  necessary  again, 
in  order  to  achieve  mathematical  con- 
sistency or  retain  mathematical  con- 
sistency? Ordinarily  If  an  amendment  is 
adopted  except  by  unanimous  consent 
that  same  language  could  not  be  directly 
amended  a  second  time,  but  in  this  case 
am  I  not  correct  in  saying  it  can  be 
amended  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  So  far  as 
it  pertains  to  necessary  changes  in  any 
figure  or  flgiires  then  contained  in  the 
resolution  that  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

And  I  thank  Senators. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need  for  an 
opening  statement  and  I  yield  that  time 
off  of  my  time  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  the  minority  leader  is 
on  the  floor  and  I  am  sure  may  speak  on 
this  same  subject.  I  previously  indicated 
and  I  now  wish  to  reiterate  that  the 
leadership  on  this  side  will  not  agree  to 
any  unanimous-consent  requests  In  re- 
spect to  the  meeting  of  ccHnmittees  while 
this  measure  is  pending. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  I  was  going 
to  make  the  same  statement  that  I  would 
object  to  any  committees  meeting  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  request.  I 
think  Senators  should  be  on  the  fioor  if 
at  all  possible,  and  obviously  they  can- 
not be  on  the  floor  and  in  committee 
meetings,  too.  and  this  is  a  matter  of 
such  Importance  that  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
imperative  every  effort  be  made  that 
Senators  be  in  attendance  while  this 
budget  resolution  is  up  before  the  Senate. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  another  matter  wh'ch  I 
have  not  consulted  with  him?  Would  It  be 
possible  for  us  to  have  some  understand- 
ing as  to  the  recognition  of  Members  to 
call  up  amendments?  I  wonder  if  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  have  an  understanding 
that  the  Chair  might  alternate  between 
sides  so  as  to  allow  the  majority  side  to 
call  up  an  amendment,  and  then  the 
minority  call  up  an  amendment:  other- 
wise, it  might  be  difficult  for  the  mi- 
nority to  get  recognition  to  call  up 
amendments  at  times. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  respond- 
ing for  myself,  and  I  have  just  conferred 
with  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
think  that  is  eminently  fair  and  It  tracks 
after  the  procedure  that  the  distin- 
guished  minority  leader  utilized   when 


he  was  majority  leader  and  provided  a 
degree  of  protection  for  Republicans 
when  we  were  in  the  minority. 

So  I  urge  that  the  Chair  do  that  and 
as  and  when  there  are  amendments  on 
both  sides  that  they  alternate  recogni- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  providing  equal 
access  to  the  procedure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  characteristic  fairness  and 
courtesy. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader:  We  do  not  have  any  sequence 
other  than  what  we  have  just  agreed 
upon  in  terms  of  rotating.  Does  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  or  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  floor  man- 
ager have  any  present  Ideas  as  to  the 
sequence  (rf  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  can  only  say 
that  there  are  several  amendments  that 
will  be  called  up  an  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Phtor  will  have  an 
amendment  that  he  wishes  to  call  up 
very  early  on  and.  of  course,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  maiority  in  this  circum- 
stance would  go  first  with  an  amend- 
ment. But  when  it  comes  our  turn,  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Pryor  has  the  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield  on  that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  discussed  this  with 
Senator  Pryor.  and  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  for  technical  reasons  might 
be  desirable  to  call  up  ahead  of  his.  I 
certainly  will  not  do  it  unless  Senator 
Pryor  agrees  that  is  desirable. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  will  only  say  to  my 
friend  irom  Wisconsin  that  I  would  per- 
sonally prefer  to  bring  the  amendment 
up  that  I  wish  to  propose,  but  I  would 
certainly  not  stand  In  the  way  of  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin. 
I  thank  the  SenattM*. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  not  Inquiring 
certainly  for  any  rigid  itinerary.  I  un- 
derstand we  have  a  great  deal  of  flexi- 
bility, and  I  certainly  think  Senators  all 
want  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SenatOT-  yield? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to  yldd. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  mentioned  this  to  the 
minority  leader  just  now.  In  view  of  the 
fact  there  appears  to  be  a  fair  number 
of  amendments  and  that  It  would  appear 
that  we  need  to  make  some  arrangement 
for  their  orderly  consideration.  I  hope 
that  at  the  first  c<mvenient  oppwlunlty 
the  two  managers  of  this  resolution 
might  meet,  confer,  and  canvass  on  both 
sides  and  establish  an  informal  proce- 
dure for  presenting  those  amendments 
in  sequence. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  that 
is  an  excellent  suggestion.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  manager  acrees  on  this. 
Mr.  HOLLTNGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  Is  fine  with  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  thank 
the  SenaUM-. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Budget  Committee,  after  an  unprece- 
dented work  schedule  that  I  am  certain 
taxed  the  members  and  the  staff  alike  as 
never  before,  has  brought  before  the 
Senate  an  hlstmlc  package  oi  spending 
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restraints  for  flscal  years  1981,  1982.  and 
1983. 

Let  me  summarize  the  recommenda- 
tions of  our  committee  to  the  full 
Senate: 

We  recommend  that  the  Senate  ap- 
prove reconciliation  instructions  to  14 
committees  of  the  Senate.  These  instruc- 
tions, if  approved  entirely  by  the  Senate 
and  implemented  through  legislative 
changes,  would  save  $125.8  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  about  $87  billion 
in  outlays  during  the  three  flscal  years. 

In  1982,  the  savings  would  be  $14.7 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $2.9  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  For  1982,  the  savings 
would  be  $32.1  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $36.4  biUlon  in  outlays.  And.  for 
1983,  savings  would  reach  $59  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $47.7  billion  in 
outlaj's. 

We  have  reported  these  savings  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  in  the  form  of 
a  revisiMi  of  the  second  concurrent  budg- 
et resolution  for  flscal  year  1982,  ap- 
proved last  year  by  the  96th  Congress.  I 
should  point  out  that  we  have  reported 
the  package  within  9  days  of  the  March 
10  Presidential  submission  that  con- 
tained many  recommendations  for  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  growth  in  Federal 
spending,  having  received  prior  thereto 
some  of  the  recommendations  that  were 
ultimately  included  in  the  President's 
revised  budget  for  1982.  Such  rapid  and 
substantial  action  could  never  liave  talcen 
place  without  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  entire  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee, especially  the  leadership  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Senator  Hollincs, 
nor  without  the  support  and  concern  of 
the  Senate  majority  leader.  Senator 
Baker,  to  whom  I  give  special  thanks. 

To  give  the  Senate  an  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  undertaking,  I  point  out 
that  last  year's  reconciliation  instruc- 
ti(Mi,  the  first  use  of  this  invaluable  tool 
for  flscal  discipline,  provided  for  savings 
of  $6.4  billion  in  outlays.  That  struggle 
took  6  months,  an  averaged  savings  of 
about  $1  billion  a  month.  In  contrast,  the 
committee  has  recommended  $36.4  bil- 
lion in  outlay  restraint  in  1982  and  to  the 
extent  that  we  have  taken  one  giant  step 
in  that  direction  that  has  taken  as  only 
about  4  full  days  of  markup  and  an  aver- 
age savings  far  in  excess  of  anything  we 
have  done  before.  Nothing  more  dra- 
matically illustrates  how  the  mood  of  the 
Senate  has  changed  than  this  quick  ac- 
tion on  a  substantial  package  of  budget 
requests. 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion. Mr.  President,  that  the  quick  action 
taken  by  the  committee  indicates  in  any 
way  rash  or  ill-considered  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  continue  just 
for  a  few  moments  putting  into  perspec- 
tive what  we  have  done.  It  is  absolutely 
clear  that  many  of  the  restraints  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  are  restraints 
that  the  Senate  itself  and  various  Senate 
committees  have  considered  and  in  some 
cases  accepted  in  the  past.  Many  of  the 
recommendations  are  the  result  of  ex- 
tremely close  work  between  the  Budget 
Committee  staff  and  the  administration 
during  the  period  between  November  and 
January.  Many  of  the  recommendatiwis 
have  been  made  by  such  diverse  groups 


as  the  Congressional  Budget  OCQce.  the 
Bipartisan  Coalition  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  the  Heritage  Foundation,  and 
individual  Members  of  Congress,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  Members. 

Let  me  just  give  you  a  few  examples  of 
large  cuts  that  are  reflected  in  the  reso- 
lution now  before  the  Senate  that  have 
been  considered  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee in  the  past. 

But  before  doing  that  I  want  to  reiter- 
ate a  point  that  I  hope  the  Senator  al- 
ready understands.  In  developing  its 
recommendations,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee makes  assumptions  about  speciflc 
policy  changes  that  would  be  made  to 
produce  savings.  That  is  the  way  we 
build  our  numbers.  But  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's assumptions  are  the  speciflc 
ways  in  which  savings  would  be  achieved 
and  are  not  binding  on  the  committees 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  the  pro- 
grcuns. 

If  the  Senate  approves  the  reconcilia- 
tion instruction  now  before  it  the  com- 
mittee which  will  be  required  to  take  ac- 
tion to  produce  savings  may  choose  to  do 
so  in  a  totally  different  way  than  under 
the  committee  assumptions. 

Turning  now  to  some  of  the  program 
changes,  let  me  mention  flrst  our  pro- 
posed instruction  to  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, which  would  assume  a  substantial 
reduction  in  authority  for  section  8  hous- 
ing. This  reduction  parallels  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ExoN) . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  in  the  Chair  actively  be  inclined 
to  have  order?  This  is  historical  and  is 
highly  important. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Helms)  .  The  Senator's  point  is  well- 
taken.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

It  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  series 
of  General  Accounting  Office  studies  that 
have  recommended  wholesale  changes  in 
section  8.  In  short,  it  is  a  well-considered, 
well -developed  restraint. 

We  recommended  the  elimination  next 
year  of  the  summer  feeding  program. 
That  program,  according  to  the  GAO  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Inspector 
General,  has  been  plagued  by  adminis- 
trative programs,  fraudulent  meals 
claims,  and  widespread  abuse.  Today's 
newspapers  carry  reports  of  indictments 
in  New  York  of  people  who  have  alleg- 
edly ripped  off  money  from  this  program. 

"The  reccwnmendation  for  terminating 
is  a  direct  outgrowth  once  again  of  in- 
dependent work  done  bv  those  agencies 
in  power  to  study  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programs.  It  is  not  a  rash  or  a  harsh  re- 
sponse taken  in  any  heated  moment. 

In  the  food  stamp  program,  a  highly 
sensitive  area,  which  has  shown  great 
growth  during  the  past  5  years,  the  rec- 
ommendations are  wise  and  the  result 
of  many  man-hours  of  work  and  study 
during  the  past  several  years. 

For  example,  we  have  heeded  closely 
the  1979  Inspector  General's  report  on 
the  program,  and  the  November  1980 
study  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. The  committee's  study  noted  that 


the  food  stsunp  program  had  deflclencies 
of  a  serious  nature,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  serious  fraud  and  abuse,  reg- 
ulations that  prevent  adequate  income 
veriflcation,  and  questionable  eligibility 
control;  failure  to  give  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  adequate  antifraud  tools; 
failure  to  develop  program  efiQciency 
standards  required  by  the  1977  amend- 
ments; overpayments  caused  by  emer- 
gency issue  procedures;  added  costs  by 
replacing  allegedly  lost  stamps. 

Despite  our  recommendation,  the  food 
stamp  program,  if  all  the  assumptions 
were  followed,  would  still  have  doubled 
in  size  between  1977  and  1982. 

In  the  area  of  community  development 
block  grants  and  UDAG  grants,  we  fol- 
lowed recommendations  adopted  by  the 
Banking  Committee  and,  indeed,  have 
not  adopted  even  more  serious  cuts  rec- 
ommended by  Senator  Proxmire,  the  for- 
mer chairman  of  that  committee,  who 
recommended  even  deeper  cuts.  Again 
our  rcommendations  are  moderate. 

I  could  go  through  scores  and  scores 
of  changes  we  have  recommended,  not- 
ing that  the  amount  of  study  and  the 
prior  works  that  have  gone  into  the  rec- 
ommendations, but  I  will  not  take  that 
much  time  now. 

I  will  state  that  I  am  prepared,  as 
are  members  of  the  various  authorizing 
committees  and  other  members,  in  each 
case  when  these  program  assumptions 
are  discussed  by  way  of  amendment  to 
clearly  indicate  the  history  of  the  pro- 
grams that  are  recommended  for  re- 
straint, and  to  clearly  indicate  that  this 
is  not  a  quick  and  hurried  process  but 
that  many  of  those  changes  have  been 
under  study  for  years,  but  the  time  was 
not  ripe,  and  no  one  was  seriously  in- 
terested. We  have  now  put  them  into 
this  package  and  we  are  prepared  to  de- 
fend most  of  them — in  fact,  all  of 
them — against  the  kind  of  general  at- 
tack that  one  part  of  the  American 
population  has  been  picked  out  to  take 
these  cuts,  which  are  obviously  collec- 
tively desirable  and  which  almost  every- 
one agrees  must  occur. 

Let  me  move  to  just  one  other  area 
that  might  concern  Senators.  We  are  not 
attempting  to  place  the  burden  of  re- 
straint on  the  poor.  Social  programs  now 
make  up  the  bulk  of  spending  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  Budget  restraint  will  nat- 
urally and  in  simple  mathematical  terms 
impact  on  those  programs  more  heavily 
than  on  nonsocial  programs.  That  Is  a 
given,  but  let  me  illustrate  with  some 
facts  my  conviction  that  our  recommen- 
dations do  not  fall  unduly  on  the  poor. 

We  have  not  tampered  with  the  basic 
social  security  old  age  benefit;  we  have 
not  tampered  with  SSI,  supplemental  se- 
curity income,  nor  with  Head  Start,  nor 
have  we  laid  any  heavy  hand  on  the 
bsisic  "safety  net"  programs  that  have 
grown  so  rapidly  in  recent  years. 

In  the  national  school  lunch  program 
we  have  asked  for  cuts  of  $1.5  billion  in 
1982  outlays.  Those  savings  can  be 
achieved  without  gutting  by  simply  tak- 
ing subsidies  away  from  less-needy  re- 
cipients. Under  these  assumptions,  free 
meals  will  be  continued  for  children 
from  four-person  families  with  incomes 
below  $11,640.  That  means  that  a  family 
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with  a  i>er  capita  income  of  $2,900  will  be 
eligible  for  full  funding  for  its  children 
under  this  program. 

Tbe  average  disposable  personal  in- 
come in  America  for  1980  was  about 
$4,500,  so  that  families  who  make  at>out 
two-thirds  of  the  average  disposable  per 
capita  income  will  be  eligible  for  free 
meals  under  the  school  lunch  program. 
I  submit  that  this  is  a  generous  allow- 
ance and  not  a  harsh  recommendation. 
It  is  consistent  with  the  history  of  this 
great  country  that  we  help  those  who  are 
in  need. 

Moreover,  our  assumption  would  re- 
tain partially  subsidized  school  lunch 
programs  for  families  with  incomes  be- 
tween $11,600  and  $15,600.  Children  with 
families  above  $15,600  would  be  expected 
to  pay  for  their  own  meals,  unless  State 
and  local  governments  decided  to  par- 
tially subsidize  them. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  kind  and 
type  of  belt  tightening  that  Is  entirely 
justified. 

As  I  already  noted,  we  €ire  proposing 
to  restrain  the  food  stamp  program,  but 
I  hope  the  Senators  know  it  will  still 
have  shown  a  100-percent  growth  in  the 
past  6  years  if  all  our  assumptions  are 
adopted  by  the  committee  of  jurisdic- 
tion. 

In  areas  of  subsidized  housing  we 
propose  funding  in  fiscal  1982  of  150,- 
000  new  units,  still  a  substantial  growth, 
although  less  than  in  recent  years. 

In  aid  to  famiUes  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, if  adopted  by  the  committee  of 
jurisdiction,  this  would  mean  that  only 
one-sixteenth  of  the  funds  available  in 
1981  would  be  cut  in  1982— less  than  7 
percent.  Many  of  the  AFDC  changes  as- 
sumed have  previously  been  endorsed  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  have  been  passed  by  the 
Senate.  They  just  never  have  become 
law. 

Our  medicare  assumptions  will  still 
allow  the  program  to  grow  by  almost  $8 
billion  between  1981  and  1982.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Our  medicaid  assumptions  will  al- 
low that  program  to  grow  by  $800  million 
between  1981  and  193:?.  an'l  bv  %^  i  bU- 
lion  between  1982  and  1983— hardly  a 
cut  when  they  are  growuig  thao  ui^cn. 

Other  than  pubUc  service  programs, 
our  recommendations  would  involve 
about  7  percent.  Mr.  President,  of  a  cut 
in  CETA;  in  the  student  financial  as- 
sistance area  our  assumpUons  would  al- 
low growth  of  $500  million  between  1981 
and  1982— hardly  a  cut.  a  $500  mUhon 
increase  from  1981  to  1982. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  rhetoric 
about  this  budget  recommendation  de- 
stroying the  social  compact  between  this 
Nation  and  her  people  is  more  than 
overblown,  it  simply  is  wrong,  it  is  not 
true. 

I  must  also  note  that  we  have  not 
spared  programs  for  the  so-called  mid- 
dle-income and  well-to-do  groups  We 
have  recommended  restraint  in  the  Ex- 
iwrt-Import  Bank,  used  predominate- 
ly by  very  large  corporations.  We  have 
recommended  cuts  in  Amtrak.  Conrail 


We  have  endorsed  restraint  in  busi- 
ness loans  and  in  postal  subsidies  that 
benefit  business  greatly.  We  have  asked 
for  restraint  and  reform  in  the  Federal 
civilian  pay  and  retirement  benefits.  In 
short,  once  again,  we  have  attempted  to 
insure  that  all  parts  of  Government  and 
of  the  Nation  bear  this  restraint  pack- 
age. 

And,  despite  this  historic  effort — de- 
spite all  of  the  rhetoric  about  the  cruel 
and  heartless  Budget  Committee  and  our 
President— the  Federal  budget  would 
still  grow  by  about  6  percent  from  1981 
to  1982  in  outlays.  And,  most  of  this  out- 
lay growth  would  come  in  nondefense 
areas  of  the  budget. 

I  will  acknowledge  that  In  the  im- 
mediate past  4  years  we  have  literally 
gone  wild.  The  average  growth  was  16 
percent,  not  6,  for  a  64-percent  increase 
in  the  Federal  budget  in  4  fiscal  years. 
Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Committee 
did  not  ask  for  this  chore,  this  job.  We 
were  asked  to  initiate  work  on  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  package  be- 
cause it  was  the  view  of  the  leadership 
and  the  administration  that  reconcilia- 
tion was  uniquely  suited  as  a  packaged 
concept.  It  happens  that  reconciliation 
falls  within  the  Budget  Committee's 
jurisdiction  and  so  we  were  the  appro- 
priate forum  in  which  to  begin  the  ac- 
tion. We  were  asked  to  make  recommen- 
dations on  how  money  could  be  saved, 
and  we  have  made  these  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate.  They  are  now  be- 
fore you. 

We  have  no  line-item  jurisdiction,  and 
any  committee  that  is  instructed  by  the 
Senate  after  we  vote  would  have  a  great 
deal  of  latitude  to  save  money  in  areas 
other  than  those  we  have  assimied.  The 
Budget  Committee  can  only  make  as- 
sumptions. 

We  cannot  compel  Senate  action  nor 
committee  action.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
now  bringing  forth  our  version  of  the 
restraint  package  for  full  Senate  con- 
sideration, as  we  have  been  asked  to  do, 
and  we  ask  for  the  support  of  the  Senate. 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  be  re- 
miss if  I  did  not  state  emphatically  that 
the  unusual  procedures  adopted  by  the 
Budget  Committee — unusual  in  the 
sense  that  reconciliation  has  heretofore 
been  dealt  with  oti  a  separate  path  from 
the  rest  of  the  budget — is  simply  the  re- 
sponse of  the  committee  to  the  urgency 
with  which  we  believe  the  people  of  this 
country  expect  the  Congress  to  act  on 
the  President's  economic  plan. 

We  are  not  attempting  to  dictate  to 
other  committees,  nor  do  we  see  our 
work  that  we  present  to  the  Senate  today 
as  any  expansion  of  our  jurisdiction  or 
authority. 

We  are  acting  at  the  Senate  leader- 
ship's request,  we  are  acting  consistently 
with  past  precedents,  and  the  procedures 
we  recommend  are  fully  cwisistent  with 
the  1974  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act. 

Let  me  conclude  my  opening  remarks 

by  noting  some  technical  matters  con- 

cem-ng  the  reconcUiation  instruction. 

Plret.  It  affects  14  Senate  committees. 

Second,  It  contains  language  telling 
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thrae  committees  to  begin  their  work  on 
finding  the  savings  that  the  Senate  man- 
dates even  before  the  conference  agree- 
ment with  the  House  is  reached  on  the 
mstruction  itself. 

We  have,  indeed— when  these  recom- 
mendaUons  are  adopted,  and  if  they 
are-told  our  committees  to  go  to  work 
now,  not  to  wait  and  see  what  the  result 
of  the  conference  with  the  House  and 
«lopUon  Of  a  full  concurrent  resolution 
^.  This  gives  our  committees  an  extra 
llu"^^  f  "^^"^  ^  '^o  ^^  very  diffl- 

i^nfT^^*^  ^^^}  ^  °""^^  ^  section 
10  of  the  resolution. 

Section  11  of  the  resolution  IndicateB 
^LT^^l^  judgment  that  an  active 
effort  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  can  lead  to  substan- 
tiaJ  ^vings  in  1982  and  1983  through 
reduction  of  waste,  fraud,  and  abusT 

These  savmgs  are  not  assumed  as  part 
or  the  formal  reconciliation  instructwrn 
but  are  our  best  estimate  of  the  level  of 
Government-wide  savings  that  might  be 
achieved  if  an  aU-out  assault  on  fraud 
and  waste  and  abuse  were  made  in  this 
area. 

One  other  facet  of  the  resoiution  caa- 
cems  the  two-pronged  approaon  u>„*irxl 
recoociLation  made  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. We  have  not  only  recwicUed  com- 
mittees on  programs  within  their  direct 
spending  jurisdiction,  but  also  on  the 
authorizing  aspects  of  their  jur^sdicUoos 
The  precedent  for  this  was  the  recon- 
ciliation instruction  directed  at  some  au- 
thorizations last  year  in  both  the  Senate 
and  House. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  this  pro- 
cedure is  fully  within  the  Budget  Act.  If 
we  had  failed  to  continue  this  type  of 
reconciliation,  we  would  have  failed  to 
capture  about  $21  billion  in  restraint 
proposed  by  the  President. 

Our  judgmMit  was  that  the  package 
concept  that  the  Senate  leadership  asked 
us  to  retain  could  not  be  retained  through 
any  other  approach  other  than  the  one 
we  have  adopted  oy  these  recommenda- 
tions  in   thiS   reconcihation   resolution. 
The  work  that  we  have  brought  to  the 
Senate  is  the  product  of  many  hours  of 
hard  work  and  many  hours  of  consulta- 
tion within  the  Senate.  It  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  in  such  short  order 
Wiinout  extraordJiary  efforts  on  the  part 
of  many,  in  particular  the  Congressional 
Budget     OflSce's     prognammatic     staff, 
which  worked  around  the  clock  to  provide 
much  of  the  technical  backup  which  is 
now  before  this  Senate.  I  wish  to  thank 
them  personally,  and  the  personnel  who 
helped   us,    as   well    as   our   committee 
staff — majority     and     minority — which 
worked  without  break  for  weeks  to  help 
bring  this  to  the  floor  today. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

The  Chair  inquires  whether  tbe  Sen- 
ator wants  his  time  charged  against  the 
resolution  or  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Against  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie 
Senator  may   proceed. 
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Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  now  has  before  it  one  of  the  most 
significant  pieces  of  legislation  it  will 
consider  this  session.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  9  initiates  the  reconciliation 
process  to  revamp  our  spending  priori- 
ties. Getting  inflation  under  control  smd 
our  economy  moving  again  is  no  simple 
task.  It  will  require  work  on  many  fronts. 
One  of  the  most  critical  areas  Is  control 
of  Federal  spending.  The  resolution  be- 
fore us  provides  the  best  means  to 
achieve  slgniflcant,  broad  scale  reduc- 
tion in  spending. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9  marks 
the  Senate's  commitment  to  major 
soendlng  restraint.  The  instructions  In 
the  resolution  would  save  a  total  of  W7 
billion  in  outlays  through  fiscal  year 
1983.  But  it  is  not  only  a  commitment  to 
reduce  the  spending  within  appropriated 
items. 

More  importantly,  it  Is  a  signal  that  we 
are  prepared  to  make  maior  reductions 
in  spending  for  the  so-called  uncontrol- 
lable Items,  those  entitlement  programs 
whose  skSTocketing  growth  has  resulted 
In  much  of  our  budget  woes. 

When  this  resolution  was  introduced 
on  February  24.  I  said  that  it  was  a  fur- 
ther example  of  the  Senate's  leadership 
in  achieving  budget  savings.  Well,  not 
only  has  the  Senate  demonstrated  Its 
leadership  by  moving  quickly  on  this 
reconciliation  resolution,  but  the  Budget 
Committee  has  reported  total  outlay  sav- 
ings of  $4.7  billion  more  than  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

As  we  begin  our  debate  today,  it  is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  the  reconciliation 
process  is  a  partnership.  It  requires  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  all  committees. 
When  the  aggregate  levels  of  savings 
needed  to  meet  our  fiscal  policy  goals  are 
agreed  to.  the  individual  committees  will 
have  the  responsibility  to  review  the  laws 
within  their  jurisdiction  and  determine 
how  best  to  change  them  In  order  to 
achieve  the  necessary  savings.  This  Is 
only  appropriate  since  these  committees 
have  the  expertise  to  thoughtfully  con- 
sider changes  in  laws  they  helped  to 
enact. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  endorse  the 
reconciliation  process  and  the  level  of 
savings  to  be  achieved  through  this  res- 
olution, I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  used  by  the  commit- 
tee in  arriving  at  these  savings.  With 
the  exception  of  interest  rates,  the  Budg- 
et Committee  relied  on  President  Rea- 
gan's assumptions  about  the  future  di- 
rection of  our  economy. 

I.  as  well  as  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  most  private  sector  econo- 
mists, have  serious  reservations  about 
the  validity  of  these  assiunptions.  The 
flaws  contained  in  them  endanger  the 
President's  program  and  could  seriously 
damage  the  credibility  of  our  efforts  to 
control  spending. 

The  administration's  economic  as- 
sumptions can  only  be  described  as  wild- 
ly optimistic.  Many  impartial  observers 
have  described  a  long  list  of  miracles 
that  would  be  needed  to  make  these  pro- 
jections come  true.  But  these  assump- 
tions are  of  more  than  passing  academic 


interest.  The  adnunlstratlon  has  hidden 
large  future  deficits  behind  its  overly 
optimistic  and  largely  unjustified  eco- 
nomics. 

President  Reagan's  assumptions  of 
lower  inflation,  sharply  declining  Inter- 
est rates  and  rapid  economic  growth 
combine  to  hold  down  the  growth  in 
Federal  outlays.  But  when  the  CBO  ex- 
amined the  Reagan  program  of  tax  and 
spending  cuts,  using  more  conventional 
and  widely  accepted  methods,  the  results 
were  dramatically  higher  spending  than 
projected  in  President  Reagan's  budget. 

For  example,  the  deficit  in  fiscal  year 
1982  is  estimated  by  CBO  to  be  $67  bil- 
lion, not  the  $45  billion  projected  by  the 
administration.  Even  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
when  the  President  says  there  will  be  a 
small  surplus,  the  CBO  analysis  reveals 
a  substantial  $49  billion  deficit.  I  should 
point  out  again  that  the  CBO  estimates 
assume  that  all  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals are  enacted  with  no  change  by  the 
Congress. 

A  particularly  serious  flaw  in  the  ad- 
ministration's economics  is  the  predic- 
tion of  the  future  rate  of  inflation.  The 
administration  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  Consumer  Price  Index  will  fall 
dramatically  from  11.1  percent  in  this 
year  to  8.3  percent  next  year. 

I  am  sure  we  all  hope  that  will  be  true. 
But  it  is  a  hope  against  reason.  Such  a 
deceleration  in  the  Inflation  rate  can 
only  come  about  if  there  is  a  similar  de- 
cline in  the  rate  of  wage  gains.  In  a 
strong  economy  that  is  very  unlikely. 

In  fact,  recent  collective-bargaining 
agreements  do  not  contain  the  kind  of 
wage  moderation  that  is  essential  to  re- 
ducing inflation.  The  pact  with  the  coal 
miners  calls  for  a  38-percent  Increase 
over  3  years,  hardly  the  kind  of  settle- 
ment that  sup'^orts  the  wage  decelera- 
tion predicted  by  the  administration. 

The  Reagan  expectation  that  real  eco- 
nomic growth  in  1982  w  11  accelerate  to 
4.2  percent  from  the  1981  level  of  1.1  per- 
cent also  seems  founded  on  I'ttle  more 
than  hope.  The  admln'stratlon's  eco- 
nomic proposals  provide  little  of  the 
stimulus  needed  to  encourage  and  sustain 
such  growth.  The  proposed  tax  cuts  ex- 
ceed the  spending  reductions  by  only  a 
small  amount,  certainly  not  suflfic-ent  to 
generate  the  magnitude  of  economic 
growth  predicted. 

The  CBO  analysis  of  the  President's 
program  shows  that  the  roughly  com- 
parable tax  and  spending  cuts  do  not 
have  any  significant  effect  on  either  the 
economy  or  the  budget  deficit  in  the  short 
run.  Even  with  the  President's  programs. 
CBO  estimates  that  real  growth  in  1982 
will  be  only  2.5  percent,  only  a  little  over 
half  what  the  administraticxi  hopes  for. 

To  President  Reagan's  credit,  he  says, 
"If  you  do  not  support  my  program,  pre- 
sent an  alternative." 

I  like  that  kind  of  politics.  I  like  that 
realistic  approach  to  the  problems  of 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  submit  a  tax  re- 
duction proposal  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. It  specified  the  kind  and  size  of  tax 
cuts,  restricting  It  to  a  supply  side  tax 
cut.  and  limiting  it  to  $20  trillion  in  flAcal 


year  1982  rather  than  $54  billion  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  This  would 
give  us  a  balanced  budget  by  1984. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  tax  reduction 
proposal  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Rkdttction  Pioposal 
(By  Senator  Bknest  p.  Holunob) 

TAX  REDUCTION  PROPOSAL 
|Fi]t«l  run.  in  billioni  of  dall«n| 

1981       1982       1983       I9M 


Individuil -087      -7.7    -29.2    -42.9 

Marriitc  penalty -.2      -3.8      —7.2      -8.6 

tl.000/t2.000  interest  and 
dividend  eiclujion —.5      —3.9      —9.0    -12.3 

Personal  rate  cut  of  S  per- 
cent in  1983     -13.0    -22.0 

Business -4.3    -13.7    -21.4    -28.2 

2-4-7-10  depreciation -4.3    -13.7    -18.6    -19.0 

Corporate  rata  cut  to 
40  percent  in  1983 -2.8      -9.2 

Total  U<  reduction  .  .  -5.0    -21.4    -50.6    -71.7 

Supp<y-iide  incentives  ai 
propo'tion  of  total 
(parcent) 100         100  74  70 


These  tax  proposals  would  accomplish  two 

objectives,  la)  to  stimulate  the  supply  side  of 
the  eronomy  and  (b)  to  lower  the  personal 
tax  burden.  In  the  first  two  years  of  the  pro- 
gram all.  100  percent,  of  the  tax  reductions 
are  targeted  toward  those  areas  where  sup- 
ply-side effects  can  be  maximized.  Only  In 
the  out  years.  1983  and  1984,  are  there  reduc- 
tions In  pergonal  tax  rates,  which  are  a  very 
large  part  of  the  President's  tax  proposals, 
because  it  will  not  be  until  that  time  that 
productivity  can  be  expected  to  rise  more 
rapidly  so  that  we  can  afford  those  kinds  of 
tax  cuts. 

The  bnslne^'  tax  ruts  »re  fron'-Ioar^ed.  not 
phased-ln  gradually  as  in  President  Reagan's 
proposals.  The  2-4-7-10  depreciation  propos- 
al was  passed  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee last  year.  In  addition  I  have  proposed 
a  re"'n'-tlon  in  tb»  '^Tiomte  tax  rnt»  from  48 
percent  to  40  percent  beginning  In  1983.  Tbla 
provides  for  an  attractive  future  buslneaa 
climate  and  thus  will  have  a  positive  effect 
on  In-estmpnt  "Tiondlne  now 

A  final  point.  For  a  long  time  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  been  the  only  antl-lnflatlon 
game  In  town.  These  tax  proposals,  combined 
with  substantial  cuts  in  Federal  spending, 
will  establish  the  Federal  Oovemment  as  an 
equal  partner  In  the  antl-lnflatlon  battle. 
This  will  help  to  ensure  against  any  rise  In 
Interest  rates  that  would  stifle  the  business 
tax  and  supply-side  Incentives  which  I  have 
proTosed.  TTils  messiire  lo  essential  to  pro- 
tect those  supply-side  tax  cuts. 

The  President's  tax  cut*  are  compared  to 
our  own  in  the  next  table. 

IHacal  years,  in  biHions  of  doilarsi 


1981       1982 


1981 


1984 


Pretideirt '.. 
Hnllings 


-8.9    -53.9      -100.0 
-5.0    -21.4        -SO.  6 


-148.1 
-71.7 


DHttrenct. 


-3.9    -32.5        -49.4      -76.4 


'  Includes  individual  income  tai  reduction  and  depraciatio* 
reform 

President  Reagan  claims  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  to  »46.0  blUlon  In  FT  1983  and  to 
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balance  the  budget  in  FY  1984.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  analyzed  his  spend- 
ing proposals  and  has  found  an  adcUtlonal 
$50  blUlon  in  spending  In  1984  leading  to  a 
deficit  of  at  least  that  amount.  Revenues  are 
probably  lower  as  well  but  CBO  has  not  yet 
completed  Its  analysis. 

FEDERAL  DEFICIT  (-) 
IHscal  years  in  billioni  of  doilarsi 
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1981   1982   1983    1984 


President -54.9    -45.0    -22.8  0  5 

CBO  reestimatas -60.9    -67.5    -63.8      -48.5 

Hollinis -58.9    -45.8    -30.9 


Marriage  Penalty:  About  40  percent  of 
married  couples  currently  pay  more  income 
taxes  than  they  would  if  they  paid  taxes 
as  individuals.  This  proposal  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  last  year. 
It  grants  a  6  percent  tax  credit  against  the 
first  $30,000  of  earnings  of  the  lesser  earning 
spouse.  In  1982  this  credit  would  be  raised 
to  10  percent. 

Argioments : 

1.  Focuses  tax  reductions  on  the  supply- 
side  by  removing  part  of  the  disincentive  to 
work  of  the  secondary  earner  in  the  family. 

2.  Lowers  the  tax  burden  In  such  a  way 
that  supply  is  increased  thus  placing  a 
moderating  influence  on  inflation. 

Interest  and  Dividend  Exclusion: 
This  would  raise  the  current  interest  and 
dividend  exclusions  of  $200  for  single  returns 
and  $400  for  Joint  returns  to  $1000  for  single 
returns  and  $2000  for  joint  returns. 
Arguments: 

1.  Focuses  tax  relief  on  savings  and  thus 
the  supply  side  of  the  economy. 

2.  Reduces  the  bias  In  the  tax  code  that 
favors  consumption. 

3.  Helps  to  provide  the  savings  necessary 
to  finance  additional  investments  and  hence 
growth  in  productivity. 

Personal  Rate  Cuts: 

The  personal  tax  burden  Is  rising  due  to 
inflation.  This  proposal  would  reduce  per- 
sonal tax  rates  by  5  percent  beginning  in 
1983.  This  thus,  paitially.  addresses  the  ques- 
tion of  tax  h-irdcn,  but  places  the  relief  in 
1983  when  productivity  has  hopefully  im- 
proved. ' 

2-4-7-10  Depreclativin : 

This  was  proposed  last  year  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  This  proposal  classifies  assete 
Into  five  categories  depending  on  their  cur- 
rent useful  life.  The  new  tax  lives  for 
equipment  are  as  follows: 

Old  tax  lives:  „„^ 

6.5  years  or  less 2 

7.0  years  to  11.5  years.. .II        I  4 

12.0  years  to  16.5  years II  7 

More  than  16.5  years —V.l.     10 

Structures  would  be  depreciated  over 
about  20  years,  though  there  are  a  couple  of 
options  available.  The  Investment  tax  credit 
would  be  changed  as  follows 


Old 


New 


Tax  lives 


Credit 
(percent)       Tax  lives 


Credit 
(percent) 


Errorless. 0  2 

J)"to5yr 3H  41". 

\v\Blv Mi  7 

/yr  or  more 10  16. 


10 
10 


Arguments: 

1.  Stimulus  Is  front-loaded,  put  Into  effect 
immediately. 

2.  Stimulates  Inivestment  and  productivity 
growth. 


3.  Distributes  beneflts  evenly  across  asset 
classes  and  does  not  distort  the  tax  code 
as  does  the  Presidents  proposal. 

4.  Does  not  provide  for  beneflu  which  are 
greater  than  immediate  expensing  as  does 
the  President's  proposal. 

Corporate  Rate  Reductions : 
(Corporate  tax  rates  are  to  be  reduced  from 
46  percent  to  40  percent  beginning  in  1983 
Arguments : 

1.  This  measure  U  an  IncenUve  to  busi- 
ness to  Invest  and  wUl  help  raise  produc- 
tivity. 

2.  Provides  for  future  tax  relief.  The  prof- 
Its  made  then  from  current  Investments  will 
be  taxed  at  a  lower  rate.  ThU  wlU  stimu- 
late Investment  now. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
proposal  will  not  be  presented  now  be- 
cause under  the  rule  it  is  not  germane 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  l>e  in  order. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  only  some 
of  the  areas  in  which  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate may  be  damaging  its  credibility  by 
accepting  the  Reagan  economic  as- 
sumptions. L«t  us  not  fool  ourselves  into 
believing  that  by  following  the  Presi- 
dent's program  we  will  be  led  out  of  the 
land  of  deficits  and  into  the  promised 
land  of  milk,  honey,  and  budget  sur- 
pluses. It  will  not  be  that  easy. 

Although  the  reconciliation  instruc- 
tion includes  only  total  levels  of  saving.*^ 
to  be  achieved  by  each  committee  and 
does  not  require  changes  in  specific  pro- 
grams. I  am  disturbed  by  some  of  the 
working  assumptions  used  by  the  com- 
mittee in  arriving  at  the  level  of  sav- 
ings. Some  of  these  assumptions  are 
clearly  shortsighted.  In  such  areas  as 
child  nutrition,  the  cuts  are  pennywise 
and  poimd  foolish.  They  may  achieve 
short-range  budget  savings — they  do  so 
but  only  at  the  expense  of  greatly  in- 
creased costs  in  other  areas,  such  as 
education,  health,  and  welfare  in  later 
years. 

Rather  than  spending  cuts,  these  re- 
ductions actually  cause  a  spending  in- 
crease in  later  years.  This  is  not  sound 
policy,  either  for  the  budget  or  the 
American  people. 

The  committee  also  rejected  a  pro- 
posal to  change  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments to  major  retirement  programs. 
My  proposal  would  have  changed  the 
computation  of  the  COLA's  in  three  re- 
spects. First,  It  would  annualize  all  Fed- 
eral COLA'S  so  that  civil  service  and 
military  retirees,  who  now  receive 
COLA'S  twice  a  year  would  be  treated 
the  same  as  social  security  and  veterar 
pensioners.  Second,  it  would  index  al' 
COLA'S  to  the  lesser  of  the  increase  ir 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  or  the  Na- 
tional Wage  Index  to  provide  a  measure 
of  equity  between  workers  and  retirees 
Third,  it  would  pay  all  COLA's  on  Oc- 
tober 1  to  provide  uniformity  and  make 
payments  consistent  with  the  October- 
September  fiscal  year.  Together,  thesr 
changes  would  save  $8  billion  in  flsca' 
year  1982  outlays  and  save  a  total  of  $39 
billion  in  outlays  between  fiscal  year"- 
1981  and  1986. 
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By  rejecting  this  proposal,  the  com- 
mittee has  merely  delayed  the  day  of 
reckoning  and  made  the  task  of  reduc- 
ing Federal  spending  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult. There  is  no  doubt  that  we  will 
have  to  face  this  question.  I  only  hope 
we  will  have  the  courage  to  do  so  sooner 
rather  than  later. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  taken 
exception  to  some  of  the  assimiptions 
made  by  the  (^mmittee  and  its  economic 
base,  I  fully  support  the  resolution  itself 
and  the  level  of  savings  it  will  achieve. 
I  commend  President  Reagan  for  sub- 
mitting his  budget  reductions  and  giving 
emphasis  to  the  economic  affairs  of  the 
party  politic.  I  particularly  commend  his 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  Mr.  David  Stockman,  for 
producing  the  presentations.  We  have 
had  our  differences  in  those  presenta- 
tions, but  he  has  done  a  brilliant  job  in 
presenting  the  program  to  us  clearly  and 
cogently  so  that  we  could  act  on  the 
reconciliation  process  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  at  an  early  date. 

Major  spending  reductions  are  essen- 
tial to  restoring  a  sound  fiscal  program. 
Therefore,  I  reiterate  I  fully  support  the 
resolution  itself  and  the  level  of  savings 
it  will  achieve. 

Further,  the  reconciliation  process 
assures  Congress  that  budget  decisions 
are  made  with  regard  to  both  their  over- 
all macroeconomic  effect  and  their  con- 
sequences for  specific  programs  and  In- 
dividuals. Given  the  magnitude  of 
savings  the  Budget  Committee  is  recom- 
mending, we  need  the  fiscal  coordination 
inherent  in  this  process. 

Reconciliation  also  sends  a  signal  to 
the  American  people  that  the  Congress 
is  serious  about  its  pledge  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending.  It  is  the  first  of  but  a 
series  of  steps  we  must  take  to  get  spend- 
ing under  control,  reduce  inflation,  in- 
crease productivity,  and  get  our  economy 
moving  in  the  right  direction  to  the 
beneflt  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  particularly  want  to 
thank  and  commend  the  staff  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Ofltee  for  their 
hard  work  around  the  clock.  They  have 
been  working  since  last  fall,  and  into  the 
late  evenings  in  the  past  several  weeks, 
in  order  to  get  the  economic  and  statis- 
tical information  and  data  necessary  for 
us  to  act  as  a  Budget  Committee. 

I  especially  commend  and  thank  the 
minority  staff,  our  former  majority  staff. 
Thev  are  experts.  They  are  still,  in  my 
opinion,  the  better  Informed  of  the 
groups  who  really  worked  on  this  budget. 
They  have  also  been  working  on  week- 
ends and  late  evenings.  They  have  done 
a  magnificent  job. 

The  resolutlcm  before  us  is  In  large 
part  the  result  of  the  tireless  efforts  of 
our  distinguished  chairman.  Senator 
DoMENicr.  I>urlng  the  committee  delib- 
erations, which  often  ran  late  into  the 
evening,  he  presided  over  us  with  fair- 
ness, yet  always  kept  us  moving  toward 
our  goal.  Under  his  guidance,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  the  largest  savings 
biU  ever  reported  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Dohenici's  skill,  his  perser- 
verance,  his  determination,  and  his  will- 
ingness to  coordinate,  cwifer,  and  com- 
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munlcate  has  played  no  smaU  part  In 
achieving  this  result. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  pleasure, 
really,  to  work  with  him. 

I  would  notify  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
I  am  ready  to  proceed.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  an  amend- 
ment and  then  our  next  amendment  will 
be  presented  by  Senator  Chiles.  I  think 
If  we  work  together,  and  not  only  notify 
each  other  but  notify  other  Senators,  we 
can  keep  this  debate  moving. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
We  will  move  to  a  couple  more  opening 
statements  on  our  side  and  then  we  will 
proceed  to  Senator  Pryor's  amendment. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  thank 
Senator  Hoixings  for  his  kind  words. 
They  are  greatly  appreciated.  We  could 
not  have  gotten  here  without  his  expert 
advice,  diligence,  and  dedication  that  he 
has  for  the  budget  process.  I  believe  the 
Senate  knows  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  time  to  be  taken  off  the  resolu- 
tion.   

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come,  the  challenge  is  now.  During 
the  next  few  days  this  body  has  a  chance 
to  r- verse  the  long  trends  of  deficit 
spending  and  make  a  sincere  effort  to 
restore  this  Nation's  economy. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
will  pass  the  recommendations  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  overwhelm- 
ingly— thus  signaling  to  the  entire  coun- 
try that  actions  speak  more  eloquently 
than  words.  As  a  member  of'the  Budget 
Committee  I  intend  to  support  the  rec- 
onciliation instructions  before  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  danger 
we  face  during  the  next  few  days  is 
whether  we  will  chip  away  here  and 
there,  finally  gutting  the  package  to  the 
detriment  of  our  Nation's  future. 

I  realize  that  some  of  the  savings  are 
difficult  votes.  They  were  difiQcult  for  me 
in  the  Budget  Committee  and  they  will 
be  equally  difficult  here  on  the  floor.  But 
as  a  new  Senator  who  faced  the  voters 
just  a  few  months  ago.  I  am  convinced 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  public  wants  cuts.  They  want 
them  now. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  weeks 
we  have  listened  to  economists  of  nearly 
every  persuasion.  While  they  have  dis- 
agreed on  many  aspects  of  the  economic 
recovery  program,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that 
they  all  agreed  on  one  thing— that  It 
would  be  difficult  to  cut  too  much  money 
out  of  the  budgets  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  fiscal  year  1983.  Cutting  spending 
is  what  we  are  here  to  do.  This  is  only 
the  first  step;  what  we  do  during  the 
next  50  hours  does  not  decide  the  out- 
come of  the  other  important  comer- 
stones  of  the  President's  program:  First, 
tax  cuts;  second,  regulatory  reform;  and 
third,  a  stable  monetary  policv.  But 
moving  toward  a  responsible  fiscal  policy 
now  is  a  major  step  this  body  must  sup- 
port. Without  this  package  of  spending 
cuts,  we  jeopardize  the  hope,  the  chance, 
for  economic  recovery. 

Whether  our  goal  is  to  balance  the 
budget,  or  to  provide  room  for  a  tax  cut. 
or  both,  we  need  these  cuts.  Few  of  us 
woiild  agree  on  every  proposed  cut  In 


this  package,  but  we  ought  to  agree 
unanimously  on  the  need  to  slow  Federal 
spending. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Budget  Committee 
would  have  preferred  even  greater  cuts, 
but  we  have  reported  a  package  which 
we  believe  can  be  supported  by  the  full 
Senate. 

I  emphasize  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee voted  20  to  0  for  this  package.  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President,  that  we  ought  to 
pass  the  full  cuts  with  equal  bipartisan 
support  by  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Sen- 
ator DoMENici,  for  his  skillful  efforts  in 
putting  together  this  package.  I  believe 
that  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  agree  that,  during  the  committee's 
work.  Senator  Domenici  was  even- 
handed,  fair,  open,  and  candid. 

I  am  sure  that  same  kind  of  debate 
in  the  full  Senate  will  lead  us  to  reinforce 
our  understanding  and  commitment  to 
these  spending  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  take  the  first  step  in  the 
long  process  of  restoring  prudent  fiscal 
policies  to  our  Government  and  restoring 
hope  to  the  American  people.  This  is  an 
historic  debate  and  challenge.  What  we 
do  here  may  be  the  most  important  ac- 
tion of  this  session. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  time  from  the 
resolution  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
desire? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Two  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding  me  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  9.  The  resolution, 
though  simple  in  content,  is  a  history- 
making  document  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's budget  annals. 

As  the  committee  report  states,  this 
resolution  encompasses  the  "most  mas- 
sive single  reduction  in  Federal  spend- 
ing In  the  NaticHi's  history."  As  a  new 
Member  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
in  this  effort  to  bring  the  Federal  budget 
under  cwitrol. 

This  resolution  contains  $2  billion 
more  in  spending  reductiwis  than  those 
proposed  by  President  Reagan.  The  total 
spending  reduction  in  this  reconciliation 
recommendation  is  $36.4  billion.  This  Is 
an  unprecedented  actlcm  on  the  part  of 
Congress. 

Why  has  Congress  acted  with  such 
speed  and  diligence  to  imdertake  the  re- 
view of  Federal  programs  and  find  ave- 
nues for  fiscal  economy?  The  answer, 
Mr.  President,  is  very  simple.  The  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  heard  the  voice  of  the 
people  cwi  November  4.  1980.  The  people 
are  demanding  that  we  reduce  the 
growth  of  Government.  The  people  are 
demanding  that  we  lessen  the  involve- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  in  their 
Uves.  The  people  are  demanding  that 
spending  be  reduced  and  their  tax  bur- 
den lightened.  We  would  be  negligent. 
Indeed  derelict,  in  the  holding  of  our 


public  trust  If  we  Ignored  the  cries  of 
the  people. 

But,  cries  are  also  heard  that  we  are 
turning  our  backs  on  "social  progress" 
made  over  the  past  20.  30,  or  40  years. 
Such  statements  are  nothing  more  than 
attempts  to  continue  In  the  same  spend- 
thrift way  of  the  past  20,  30,  and  40  years. 
The  reductions  proposed  in  this  resolu- 
tion would  bring  the  total  level  of  Fed- 
eral spending  at  a  larger  level  than  any 
previous  year.  The  Federal  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1982  will  be  more  than  fiscal 
year  1981,  and  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  will  be  approximately  $75  billion 
more  than  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget. 

Between  fiscal  year  1979  and  fiscal 
year  1981,  the  budget  increased  32.7  per- 
cent, from  $493.6  billion  to  an  estimated 
$655.2  billion.  The  proposal  before  us 
now  is  a  modest  increase  of  6  percent. 
We  cannot  continue  to  fritter  away  Fed- 
eral dollars.  Those  dollars  are  the  taxes 
the  American  citizens  pay,  the  burden  of 
which  is  increasing  steadily. 

In  this  resolution,  we  are  not  eliminat- 
ing needed  programs.  We  are  restrain- 
ing this  growth  in  Federal  spending.  This 
restraint  is  an  Important  first  step  In 
coming  to  grips  with  our  declining 
economy.  This  turnaround  in  Federal 
spending  Is  one  of  the  significant  real- 
izations of  the  budget  reconciliation 
process. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  proposed 
target  spending  reductions.  The  commit- 
tee has  recommended  ways  to  achieve 
these  reductions  but  the  details  are  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  com- 
mittees. However,  the  budget  process 
used  enables  Congress  to  look  at  spend- 
ing reductions  as  a  whole,  rather  than  a 
piecemeal  basis. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  must  seek 
action  on  the  total  economic  recovery 
package  presented  by  President  Reagan. 
First,  are  the  spending  reductions  In- 
corporated into  this  resolution.  Second, 
are  the  needed  reductions  in  the  tax 
rates  for  Individuals  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation allowances  for  businesses. 
Third,  the  heavy  burden  of  Government 
regulation  must  be  lessened,  and  fourth, 
the  formulation  of  a  steady  and  consist- 
ent monetary  policy. 

In  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  taken  action  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  growth  in  Federal 
spending.  By  recommending  the  consoli- 
dation of  programs,  the  committee  has 
voted  on  the  side  of  efficiency  and  re- 
duced regiilatlon.  It  is  Important  that 
we  pass  this  resolution,  Mr.  President. 
The  American  people  are  wanting  to  see 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee.  Sen- 
ator Domenici,  on  the  way  he  force- 
marched  us  to  the  $36  billion  reconcilia- 
tion process  in  a  very  steady  and  deliber- 
ate manner.  I  feel  that  his  leadership  on 
this  subject  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
foresight  and  a  great  deal  of  intent,  and 
certainly  the  outcome  was  historic  in 
nature. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  a  couple  of 
things.  First  of  all.  during  those  3  days 
of  debate  and  markup  of  the  budget 
process,  we  heard  all  sorts  of  fV)mplalnts. 
We  heard  statements  that  this  was  un- 
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doing  30  years  of  social  legislation  in  3 
days.  We  heard  statements  that  this  was 
the  most  regressive  act  that  Congress 
or  a  committee  has  taken  ever.  We  heard 
statements  that  this  reconciliation  mo- 
tion was  Robin  Hood  in  reverse,  that  we 
were  taking  from  the  poor  and  giving  to 
the  rich.  We  heard  statements  that  this 
was  really  taking  it  out  on  the  backs  of 
the  poor,  that  this  was  a  despicable  act 
that  the  Budget  Committee  or  Congress 
was  about  to  take. 

Mr.  President,  as  has  already  been 
noted  and  reported,  the  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  was  20  to  0. 
The  vote  of  the  committee  is  very  in- 
teresting, because  with  all  those  accusa- 
tions having  been  stated  against  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  budget 
reconciliation  process,  one  would  have 
thought — commonsense  every  once  in  a 
while  prevails  around  this  place — that 
perhaps  one  Senator  would  have  voted 
against  that  reconciliation  motion.  The 
fact  is  that  when  the  final  count  was 
taken,  no  one  was  willing  to  vote  against 
any  kind  of  spending  reductions. 

I  submit  for  the  record  that  the  reason 
why  no  one  was  willing  to  vote  against 
it  was  that  the  message  of  the  electorate 
that  we  all  heard  last  November  is  per- 
haps still  reverberating  in  the  ears  of 
many  Senators  and  Representatives. 

So  I  applaud  my  chairman  for  his 
leadership. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  ample  discussion  of  this 
reconciliation  instruction  resolution  in 
the  past  few  days.  Both  parties  have 
caucused  on  it,  and  members  of  both 
parties  are  aware  of  what  this  resolu- 
tion does  and  how  it  does  it.  So  I  will 
be  brief. 

This  resolution  is  fundamentally 
flawed  in  three  respects.  First,  it  fails 
to  adequately  address  the  problem 
of  so-called  unrontroUable  Federal 
spending— that  portion  of  the  budget 
driven  by  entitlement  programs  and 
other  payments  mandatory  under  the 
law.  Senator  Schmitt.  the  chairman  of 
the  Labor,  HHS.  Education  Subcommit- 
tee of  Appropriations,  and  a  Senator 
well  acquainted  with  entitlements  and 
other  transfer  payments  to  individuals, 
addressed  the  Senate  on  Monday  and 
gave  an  excellent  exposition  of  what  is 
and  what  is  not  controllable  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  He  pointed  out  that  in  a 
Federal  budget  of  nearly  $700  billion, 
only  $75  billion  can  be  cwisidered  truly 
discretionary  money  that  can  be  moved 
from  one  program  to  the  next,  spent 
here  or  there,  in  response  to  changing 
national  needs. 

The  rest  of  the  massive  Federal  budg- 
et is  straltjacketed  into  entitlement 
programs,  interest  payments,  and  in- 
dexation schemes  that  compound  our 
woblems  rather  than  reheve  them 
When  inflation  rises  and  we  wish  to  re- 
strain Federal  spending,  we  cannot  do  so 
because  indexed  transfer  payments  in- 
crease. When  unemployment  Increases, 
unemployment  compensation  gobbles  up 
^nmf^       percentage  of  the  budget,  con- 

stimulate  investment  and  revitalize  the 

S  nr'JIL.''"'^  *"  *^^  ^^^  discretion! 
ary  programs  get  squeezed  out  from  un- 
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der  the  ceiling  we  impose,  and  Members 
wonder  where  all  their  favorite  pro- 
grams went, 

Mr.  President,  those  discretionary  pro- 
grams have  not  caused  the  problem  of 
runaway  F-ederal  spending,  and  cutting 
them  will  not  solve  it.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  funds  those  programs, 
and  for  36  of  the  last  37  years  our  com- 
mittee has  appropriated  less  money  than 
requested  by  the  President.  I  am  not 
making  a  special  plea  for  appropriations 
I  am  only  saying  that  when  we  are  sud- 
denly confronted  with  a  reestimate  of 
spending  much  higher  than  we  hoped 
the  cause  will  be  entitlements  and  In- 
dexed programs,  not  ones  funded  in 
bills  reported  to  this  body  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

To  the  extent  this  resolution  does  not 
address  entitlements  and  indexation,  it 
fails  to  address  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  spending.  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  have  the  ax  fall  on  programs  over 
which  Congress  has  most  control,  and 
protect  those  over  which  it  has  little. 

There  is  one  discretionary  program 
that  has  apparently  escaped  the  ax— de- 
fense. That  is  the  second  fundamental 
flaw  of  this  resolution.  The  administra- 
tion plans  to  more  than  double  the 
Pentagon's  $171  billion  annual  budget  to 
$368  billion  in  fiscal  1986.  For  fiscal  1982 
alone,  budget  authority  would  rise  $26.8 
billion.  That  increase  in  defense  author- 
ity consumes  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  decrease  in  some  300  Federal  domes- 
tic programs  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  instructed  other  committees  of 
the  Senate  to  carry  out. 

In  his  recent  state  of  the  Union 
speech.  President  Reagan  rightfully  de- 
cried the  mounting  Federal  deficit  which 
is  approaching  $1  trlllicm.  He  illustrated 
how  large  a  sum  this  was  by  saying  it 
constituted  a  stack  of  thousand -dollar 
bills  67  miles  high.  It  might  be  pointed 
out  that  a  similar  stack  equal  to  the 
Reagan  defense  expenditures  in  the  next 
5  years  would  reach  100  miles  high. 

This  enormous  commitment  to  weap- 
ons and  personnel  poses  profound  ques- 
tions, and  some  potentially  enormous 
dangers. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  we  are  ignoring 
an  excellent  chance  to  build  a  more  ef- 
ficient Defense  Ertablishment.  Instead, 
we  have  fallen  prey  to  the  same  mistakes' 
we  have  made  with  social  problems.  They 
cannot  be  solved  just  with  sums  of 
money.  But  we  are  asked  to  spend  huge 
sums  on  this  problem  while  entitlements 
increase  and  discretionary  programs 
dwindle.  And  Members  will  wonder 
where  all  their  favorite  programs  went. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  will  reiterate 
my  belief  that  this  resolution,  in  forcing 
authorizing  committees  to  lower  authori- 
zations so  as  to  reduce  appropriations 
in  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year  1983, 
does  violence  to  the  Budget  Act  and  the 
comity  of  the  Senate.  The  technical  par- 
liamentary problem  has  been  solved,  but 
we  know  the  practical  effect  will  be  the 
same,  and  we  know  what  it  does  to  com- 
mittee jurisdictions. 

The  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  Budget  Act 
reads  in  part: 
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.i!Jf  .*'***°<>'»0  "lat  the  authority  to  pre- 
scribe any  other  procedure  which  U  »n- 
sldered  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act"  applies  only  to  the  speclflcW 
cedures  for  the  enactment  of  budget  autS™- 
thll  ^L  "pending  authority  legislation  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  and  not  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  committees,  the  authorization  of 
budget  authority,  or  to  permanent  change. 
In  congressional  procedure.  -"^«» 

Yet  this  resolution  does  intrude  on 
committee  jurisdiction,  and  it  does  ad- 
drc«s  authorization  of  budget  authority. 

we  have  had  President  Reagan's  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  for  2  weeks.  No  com- 
mittee has  held  detailed  hearings  on  It 
How  do  we  know  now  that  It  is  necessary 
and  proper,  for  example,  to  reduce  en- 
ergy programs  by  $3.7  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1982  and  by  $3.6  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983?  In  2  weeks  or  so  we  wiU  be  con- 
sidering the  first  omcurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget.  Let  us  cet 
the  ceiling  as  low  as  we  like,  as  low  as 
the  President  wants,  and  then  let  our 
individual  committees  make  the  decisions 
necessary  to  achieve  that  goal.  I  know 
AppropriatiMis  can  do  it^— we  have  for 
36  of  the  last  37  years.  I  am  confident 
my  fellow  Republican  chairmen  and  the 
new  leadership  of  the  Senate  can  do  it. 
too. 

Do  we  not  have  the  discipline?  Do  we 
really  need  this  resolution  to  chain  us  to 
our  desks  so  we  do  not  make  a  raid  on 
the  Treasury?  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr. 
President. 

I  support  the  Presidoifs  program.  I 
do  not  support  achieving  it  in  this  way. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  briefly  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee's report  on  the  revised  second  con- 
current budget  resolution.  In  particular, 
I  would  like  to  review  for  just  a  moment 
the  language  in  the  report  directing  the 
committees  to  consider  revisions  in  their 
programs  which  would  increase  the  flex- 
ibility permitted  to  State  and  local  offi- 
cials in  managing  their  Federal  aid  funds. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  that  our 
federal  system  of  government  is  becom- 
ing overburdened  with  unnecessary  regu- 
lation, high  administrative  costs  and 
needless  complexity.  These  problems  are 
a  result,  to  a  large  degree,  of  the  chaoUc 
Federal  aid  system  which  consists  of  too 
manv  narrow  categorical  programs  and 
is  ensnared  in  a  web  of  crosscutting  reg- 
ulations, mandates,  and  other  Federal 
directives. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  Cmigrcss 
in  1966,  I  was  astounded  at  the  lack  of 
sound,  basic  management  data  concern- 
ing assistance  programs  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Well  over  a  thousand 
assistance  programs  were  in  existence 
and  the  President's  management  arm, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not  have 
the  foggiest  notion  where  the  programs 
were,  who  was  eligible  for  which  pro- 
grams, and  what  types  of  assistance  A-ere 
in  existence.  I  was  able  to  pull  together 
this  information,  after  months  of  work, 
and  published  in  1969  the  Roth  Catalog 
of  assistance  programs.  This  catalog  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  present-day  Cata- 
log of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance,  the 
primary  information  source  mi  assistance 
programs  today. 
It  was  incredible  to  me  that  even  Fed- 
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eral  managers  could  not  tell  me  what 
Federal  assistance  programs  were  avail- 
able. Yet.  the  complexity  of  the  system, 
the  almost  unfathomable  regulations  and 
requirements  and  the  Incredible  number 
of  recipients  involved  In  assistance  pro- 
grams helped  make  it  difficult  for  Federal 
officials  to  cope  with  the  maze  of  pro- 
grams. 

If  FWeral  agencies  have  had  a  difficult 
time  grasping  the  Federal  aid  handles, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  become  mired  in  the 
sticky  quagmire  of  assistance  applica- 
tions, compliance  reports,  audits,  and  ac- 
counting procedures  which  encircle  Fed- 
eral assistance  funds.  Approximately  fiO 
crosscutting  requirements  are  currently 
attached  to  a  wide  variety  of  assistance 
programs. 

Each  of  these  requirements  is  imple- 
mented through  a  series  of  specific  regu- 
lations issued  by  each  assistance  agency. 
each  in  its  own,  individual  way.  Some 
grant  programs  are  so  burdensome  to 
administer  that  State  and  local  tax- 
payers end  up  paying  extra  money  for 
the  aid  their  jurisdictions  receive.  One 
study  found  that  In  a  selected  number 
of  Government  programs,  up  to  $25 
per  capita  was  spent  by  local  govern- 
ments to  administer  and  accept  certain 
Federal  programs. 

One  of  the  President's  grant  consoli- 
dations Illustrates  perfectly  the  burdens 
the  existing  categorical  system  imposes 
on  State  and  local  governments.  The 
roughly  40  programs  proposed  for  a 
new  health  and  social  services  block 
grant  currently  encompass  437  pages  of 
law  and  1,200  pages  of  regtilatlon.  These 
40  programs  now  are  sent  out  in  6,800 
separate  grant  awards  to  approximately 
24.000  grant  recipients.  Over  7  million 
man-hours  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment effort,  supported  by  local  tax 
funds,  are  used  just  in  filling  out  fed- 
erally required  reports  for  these  pro- 
grams. In  addition.  3,300  Federal  em- 
ployees are  paid  to  administer  these 
separate,  categorical  programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  one  example  illus- 
trates the  unbelievable  complexltv  of  the 
system  and  reveals  quite  clearly  the  rigid, 
overregulated  nature  of  the  existing 
grants  system.  President  Reagan's  con- 
solidation proposals  will  help  reduce 
some  of  the  redtape  and  controls  over 
State  and  local  governments.  Even  if 
all  nine  consodidations  are  approved, 
however,  some  350  to  400  aid  programs, 
most  wit*!  their  redtape  and  regulations 
untouched,  will  still  remain.  A  20-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  aid  programs  pro- 
posed for  consolidation  will  squeeze  lo- 
cal governments  between  the  rock  of 
reduced  fimds  and  a  hard  place  of 
the  remaining  rule-encimibered  grant 
programs. 

I  support,  in  general,  the  President's 
proposed  reductions.  But  In  making  such 
cutbacks,  we  must  insure  that  State  and 
local  recipients  are  allowed  to  effectively 
alter  their  priorities  and  use  Federal 
funds  to  address  the  needs  of  their  tax- 
payers more  adequately.  I  agree  with  the 
President  that  we  must  shift  more  au- 
thority for  programs  and  functions  to 
State  and  local  governments.  We  can- 


not, however,  shift  functions  to  State 
and  local  governments,  reduce  resources, 
tuid  continue  to  burden  lower  levels  of 
government  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  categorical  aid  system. 

We  can  and  must  do  more  to  stream- 
line the  assistance  system  and  I  agree 
with  the  Budget  Committee  that  along 
with  the  budget  reductions  proposed  by 
the  committees,  greater  flexibility  must 
be  built  into  the  Federal  aid  process 
wherever  possible.  Several  weeks  ago.  I 
met  with  several  of  the  Governors  repre- 
senting the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion. They  discussed  with  me  their  con- 
cerns that  budget  cutbacks  in  assistance 
programs  can  be  absorbed  effectively 
only  if  SUtes  and  localities  are  free  to 
establish  their  priorities  and  use  assist- 
ance programs  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  their  citizens. 

As  a  result  of  that  meeting.  I  asked 
that  the  NaUonal  Academy  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration convene  a  panel  of  experts 
to  review  this  issue  and  recommend 
methods  of  easing  the  hammerlock  of 
grant  regulations.  The  language  adopted 
by  the  Budget  Committee  in  its  report 
broadly  reflects  the  recommendations  of 
the  Academy  and  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  committee's  efforts  on  this  vital  mat- 
ter. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  distinguished 
sen'or  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  for  their  efforts  in  this 
matter.  I  believe  it  Is  vitally  important 
and  hope  the  authorizing  committees 
will  work  diligently  to  Implement  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the 
Budget  Committee's  report. 

CASOHOL    PBOJECTS 

Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  Senator 
DoMKNici,  and  do  not  believe  we  will 
have  to  take  up  much  of  the  Senator's 
time. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
concerned  that  Included  in  the  proposed 
rescissions  for  fiscal  year  1981  Is  the  loan 
guarantee  funding  for  15  gasohol  proj- 
ects already  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  These  projects  were 
authorized  imder  title  IT  of  the  Enerijy 
Security  Act,  which  established  a  na- 
tional gasohol  program. 

The  Department  of  Energy  selected 
these  15  projects  out  of  the  57  appli- 
cants, and  has  completed  final  negotia- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
these  prolects  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord.  as 
follows : 

DOE  AcoHOL  Pmx  PVttoino 
Companies  selected: 

1.  New  Energy  Company  of  Indiana. 

2.  Circle  Energies  Corporation  (Kansas). 

3.  VS.  Ethanol  Corporation  (Louisiana) . 

4.  Michigan  Sugar  Company. 

S   Minnesota  Alcohol  Producers. 

6.  Oraln  Fuels  Inc.  (Pennsylvania). 

7.  Energy  Conversion  Corporation  (South 
CuoUns). 


8.  OuU  Coast  Resources  (Iowa). 

9.  AgrUuels  Re&nlng  O}.  (Louisiana). 

10.  D.  W.  Small  &  Sons,  Inc.  (Maine). 

1 1 .  Agrl  Power,  Inc .  ( Michigan ) . 

12.  American  Development,  Corporation 
(Nebraska) . 

13.  Andco  Energy  Corporation  (New  York). 

14.  J.  E.  Serrlue  Company  (South  Caro- 
lina). 

15.  Tennol  Inc.  (TenneasM). 

Mr.  BOSCHWnZ.  Mr.  President,  a 
February  3  letter  signed  by  19  Senators 
to  the  secretary  of  Energy  said  that — 

It  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriating  these  funds  that 
worthy  projects  would  b«  selected  and 
awarded  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

I  emphasize  "expeditious"  because  it 
certainly  was  not  expeditious  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  encourage  these 
projects  to  go  through  the  flnal  negotia- 
tions and  line  up  private  investment  in 
these  projects,  which  amounts  to  about 
$10  million,  and  then  to  back  off  on  the 
final  loan  guarantee  commitments. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  19  Senators  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  3,  1981. 
Hon.  James  B.  Edwakos. 
Secretary  of  Energy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  M«.  Secretart:  We  are,  like  you, 
committed  to  reducing  this  nation's  danger- 
ous dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  oil  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  strongly  believe  that. 
If  we  are  to  be  successful,  the  United  States 
must  develop  a  diversified  energy  supply  sys- 
tem, and  employ  a  wide  variety  of  technol- 
ogies and  feedstocks.  Of  all  the  domestic  al- 
ternatives now  under  consideration,  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol  fuel  from  blomass  has 
significant  near-term  potential  for  contrib- 
uting to  the  nation's  high  grade  liquid  luel 
needs. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Congress  recognized 
this  Important  potential  of  alcohol  fuels  In 
passing  the  Energy  Security  Act,  Title  II  of 
which  authorized  the  awarding  of  loan  guar- 
antees for  alcohol  fuel  production  of  these 
funds  for  a  total  of  approximately  $1.2  billion 
(the  equivalent  of  what  the  U.S.  spends  in 
five  (5)  days  on  oil  imports).  To  date,  fifty- 
seven  applications  have  been  filed,  and  six- 
teen firms  have  been  invited  to  negotiate  on 
flnal  guarantees.  Consequently,  there  re- 
mains both  a  significant  number  of  worthy 
projects  interested  in  applying  for  funding  in 
a  new  solicitation  and  substantial  amount  of 
funds  remaining  to  be  obligated. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  was  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress In  authorizing  and  appropriating  these 
funds  that  worthy  prolects  would  be  selected 
and  awarded  as  expeditiously  as  possible  so 
that  construction  could  begin  and  the  "first 
generation"  of  alcohol  fuel  plants  could  be- 
gin commercial  operation.  The  goal  of  maxi- 
mum private  sector  participation  is  one  we 
all  share,  but  loan  guarantees  are  necessary 
at  this  stage  in  order  to  bridge  the  psycho- 
logical risk  factor  that  still  remains  with 
respect  to  alternative  energy  projects.  With 
the  completion  of  these  "first  generation" 
facilities,  full  participation  by  the  financial 
community  will  follow. 

The  loan  guarantee  program  is  not  a  sub- 
sidy, but  an  important  investment  In  the  na- 
tion's energy  future.  At  a  time  of  increasing 
uncertainty  and  instability  In  the  world's  oil 
producing  regions.  It  is  even  more  critical 
than  ever  before  that  we  put  our  words  into 
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action.  For  this  reason,  we  respectfully  urge 
that  you:  (1)  expedite  the  current  negotia- 
tions so  that  commitments  can  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible  and  project  construction  can 
begin;  and  (2)  promptly  announces  a  new 
solicitation  to  commit  the  remainder  of  the 
loan  guarantee  funds  for  commercialization 
of  alcohol  fuel  production. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  considera- 
tion of  this  request. 
Sincerely, 
Bob  Dole,  James  A.  McClure,  Larry 
Pressler,  Charles  A.  Orassley,  Strom 
Thurmond,  Charles  H.  Percy,  Rudy 
Boschwltz,  David  Durenberger,  Wan- 
dell  H.  Ford,  Quentin  N.  Burdlck,  Max 
Baucus.  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  John 
Glenn,  Oary  Hart,  Walter  D.  Huddles- 
ton,  John  Melcher,  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, Howard  M.  Metzenbaum,  Lloyd 
Bentsen,  U.S.  Senators. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  some  controversy  lately  con- 
cerning the  economic  feasibility  of  gaso- 
hol projects,  and  although  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  that  matter  at  this  point,  I 
believe  that  funding  and  going  forward 
with  these  15  projects  could  help  us  in 
assessing  the  viability  of  future  projects. 

I  am  hesitant  to  bring  up  this  issue  on 
the  floor,  and  have  decided  not  to  offer 
an  amendment  at  this  time,  because  I 
do  not  want  to  detract  from  the  recon- 
ciliation bill.  I  support  that  measure 
wholeheartedly. 

I  am  bringing  this  up  because  I  would 
like  to  clear  up  any  confusion  that  may 
exist  as  to  the  action  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

At  the  time  the  committee  considered 
this  matter,  we  had  two  motions  pending 
before  us;  one.  by  Senator  Quayle,  would 
have  eliminated  the  rescission  for  the  16 
loan  guarantees,  and  one,  by  Senator 
Kassebaum,  would  have  cut  an  additional 
$3  billion  from  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  Budget 
Committee  procedures.  Senators  were 
forced  to  make  a  choice  between  these 
two  measures.  So  Senators  who  sup- 
ported the  $3  billion  SPRO  cut  had  to 
vote  against  Senator  Quayle's  motion 
to  fund  the  gasohol  projects. 

I  believe,  though,  that  had  the  mo- 
tions been  combined,  most  Senators 
would  have  supported  the  gasohol  loan 
guarantees. 

I  feel  comfortable  in  urging  funding 
for  these  projects  because  this  is  for 
loan  guarantees  only.  It  does  not  affect 
at  all  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1981,  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  fiscal  year  1983. 

To  fund  these  projects  would  require 
$270  million  in  BA  in  fiscal  year  1981 
only, 

I  would  like  to  urge  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  examine  these  16  loan  guarantee 
projects  and  to  try  to  include  funding 
if  possible.  I  believe  there  was  an  im- 
plicit commitment  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  these  15  projects,  and  we  should 
make  an  effort  to  comply  with  that  com- 
mitment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  share  the 
concerns  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Boschwit7, 
about  the  reductions  in  the  alcohol  fuels 
program.  I  think  that  we  are  finally  at 
the  point  where  alcohol  fuels  can  have  a 
substantial  impact  on  our  energv  supply 
problem,  but  this  will  never  occur  in  the 
absence  of  Federal  support. 


We  have  the  technology,  the  capacity, 
and  the  interest  to  make  gasohol  a  suc- 
cess. Farmers  in  my  State  of  Michigan 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  prospects  of 
opening  another  market  for  their  prod- 
ucts. Unfortunately,  it  Is  still  difficult 
to  attract  the  necessary  private  financing 
to  construct  alcohol  facilities  on  a  scale 
that  will  allow  us  to  reach  the  billion- 
gallon  goal  within  the  decade. 

Michigan  has  laeen  very  active  in  this 
area,  and  we  have  several  plants  under 
construction.  These  plants  were  made 
possible  through  USDA  support,  both 
technical  and  financial.  I  know  of  at  least 
four  more  plants  in  Michigan  that  are 
planned,  and  have  received  initial  ap- 
proval from  the  Department  of  Energy, 
but  which  suddenly  had  all  Federal  fi- 
nancial support  withdrawn  and  now 
their  future  is  in  jeopardy. 

Banks  are  reluctant  to  back  gasohol 
projects  due  to  their  relatively  low  level 
of  experience  with  ventures  of  this  type. 
I  have  spoken  with  numerous  bankers  In 
Michigan  and  have  found  agreement  on 
the  point  that,  for  the  time  being,  the 
Government  would  have  to  assume  some 
of  the  risk  in  gasohol  ventures.  Once  we 
have  a  number  of  plants  built  and  oper- 
ating, the  private  financial  markets  can 
supplant  the  Federal  role.  I  reiterate, 
however,  that  the  Federal  participation  is 
a  necessary  link  in  the  effort  to  make 
gasohol  the  commercially  viable  industry 
that  the  administration  envisions. 

Farmers  and  consumers  are  confused 
about  this  proposal  to  reduce  Federal 
support  for  gasohol.  Many  people  have 
spent  time,  energy,  and  huge  personal 
sums  to  develop  plans  for  gasohol  proj- 
ects. Tliis  acUvity  has  been  predicated 
on  the  notion  that  Federal  loan  guaran- 
tees would  be  available  to  facilitate  ne- 
gotiations with  private  lenders.  Now  the 
Federal  Government  is  telling  farmers 
that  their  investment  is  for  naught,  un- 
less banks  can  be  convinced  to  loan  the 
money    without    a    Federal    guarantee. 
This  borders  on  a  violation  of  a  promise 
or  commitment  to  gasohol  proponents, 
especially  in  the  case  where  DOE  had 
given  provisional  approval  for  a  facility. 
Consumers  now  have  no  idea  where 
the  Government  stands  on  gasohol.  The 
Energy   Security   Act   contains   specific 
allotments   for   gasohol   financing,   but 
that  is  now  withdravm.  Does  this  indi- 
cate a  lessening  of  our  commitment  to 
alternative    fuels    production    in    this 
country?  Given  the  fact  that  the  funds 
are,  in  part,  being  transferred  to  the 
synthetic  fuels  projects,  one  would  have 
to  conclude  that  we  no  longer  feel  that 
gasohol  is  a  viable  energy  source.  This 
contradicts    everything    that    we    have 
stated  and  enacted  in  recent  years,  and 
confirms    the    belief    that    the    United 
States  has  no  coherent  energy  policy. 

Gasohol  has  great  promise,  not  only 
for  farmers  but  for  consumers  and  for 
the  economy,  in  general.  I  have  recently 
received  a  report  describing  the  em- 
ployment benefits  that  we  will  realize 
from  the  gasohol  program.  Entitled 
"American  Jobs  From  Alcohol  F^iel,"  by 
Employment  Research  Associates,  the 
report  estimates  that  a  6-billion-gaUon 
gasohol  industry  would  create  960,000 
jobs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 


•Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 

that  the  administration  will  rethink  its 

policy  with  respect  to  gasohol.  and  that 

the  Congress  will  continue  its  position 

of  strong  support  for  the  development  of 

alternative,  renewable  fuel  sources. 

Exhibit  1 

Amxucan  Jobs  From  Alcorol  Fch, 

(By  Marlon  Anderson  and  Carl  Paris) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  production  of  fue;  alcohol  Is  needed 
now.  Since  we  are  currently  Importing  al- 
most half  of  the  oil  which  we  use.  our  fuel 
supply  Is  vulnerable  to  upheavals,  wars,  or 
changes  of  leadership  in  the  major  OPEC 
nations.  Our  industry,  our  traiMportatlon 
system,  and  our  national  aecurtty  have  be- 
come dependent  on  a  steady  flow  of  liquid 
fuel.  Some  countries  have  few  altematlvea. 
They  have  neither  the  technology  nor  the 
feedstocks  to  create  another  supply  of  fuel. 
But  we  do. 

Alcohol  fuel  Is  not  a  new  idea.  Henry  Fbrd 
designed  cars  to  run  on  either  gasoline  or 
alcohol.  But  as  we  became  a  major  oil  pro- 
ducer, and  the  price  of  foreign  oil  remained 
low.  there  seemed  to  be  no  need  to  develop 
sources  of  supply  from  our  abundant  renew- 
able resources.  So  untu  the  mid  1970's.  tbe 
concept  of  making  alcohol  fuel  from  blo- 
mass languished. 

After  the  first  Arab  oil  embargo,  the  writ- 
ing on  the  wall  became  clear.  Altematlvee 
would  have  to  be  developed.  Nuclear  power 
has  many  opponents  and  provides  no  liquid 
fuel.  Synfuels  from  coal  or  oil  shale  are  en- 
vironmentally questionable  and  cannot  be 
operational  for  a  decade.  Alcohol  fuel  from 
blomass  can  be  put  into  production  im- 
mediately as  both  the  technology  and  the 
feedstocks  are  available. 

In  this  report,  we  explore  the  economic 
Impact  of  Investing  $12  billion  between  1981- 
1986  to  build  plants  capable  of  producing  8 
billion  gallons  of  fuel  alcohol.'  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  production  will  come  from 
grains,  especially  from  com.  The  other  one- 
third  will  come  from  sugar  crops,  cull  pota- 
toes, blomass  wastes  and  municipal  solid 
waste. 

In  order  to  do  this  analysis,  we  developed 
an  economic  model  of  the  fuel  alcohol  In- 
dustry. This  model  was  used  In  conjunction 
with  Input/Output  tables  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  first  part  of 
the  model  dealt  with  the  Jobs  generated  dur- 
ing the  period  of  construction  of  the  alcohol 
fuel  plants.  Both  the  construction  jobs  and 
the  Industrial  Jobs  generated  were  Included. 
The  second  p>art  of  the  model  detailed  the 
Jobs  generated  by  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  plant  Itself.  These  jobs  would 
be  ongoing  as  long  a»  the  plants  were  In 
operation.' 

In  creating  this  economic  model,  we  re- 
lied on  data  developed  by  Raphael  Kataen 
Associates.  Their  data  delineated  the  equip- 
ment needed  to  construct  alcohol  fuel  plants 
of  10  million  and  SO  million  gallon  annual 
capacity.  Although  a  number  of  smaller  and 
probably  larger  plants  will  be  built,  the  Job 
generating  Impact  of  producing  them  would 
be  similar  to  plants  in  the  10-50  mlUlon  gal- 
lon range. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  alcohol  fuel  Industry  will  bring 
healthy   economic   growth.   The   product   Is 

>  If  this  fuel  alcohol  (ethanol)  Is  mixed 
with  gasoline  In  a  1 :9  ratio  to  produce  gaso- 
hol. approximately  60  percent  of  U.S.  liquid 
fuel  consumption  would  be  la  the  form  of 
gasohol. 

•Throughout  this  report,  dollar  figures  ar« 
In  1980  dollars,  and  "Job*"  means  pera(»- 
jrears  of  work. 
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bMlly  needed.  It  would  provide  real  Jobs — 
needed  Jobe— within  the  Boclety.  and  the 
capital  Inveetment  would  be  widely  dispersed 
In  both  agricultural  communities  and  In- 
duatrial  centers. 

The  $ia  bUUon  Invested  In  this  Industry 
would  save  »9.6  blUlon  year  In  and  year  out 
from  being  exported  to  OPBC.»  The  money 
would  stay  here,  the  Jobs  would  stay  here, 
and  our  country  would  benefit  both  by  be- 
coming stronger  economically  and  by  being 
less  prone  to  engage  in  wars  to  protect  the 
sources  of  the  liquid  fuel  which  we  want. 

This  Initial  Investment  In  producing  alco- 
hol can  be  a  significant  step  towards  ob- 
taining a  major  portion  of  our  liquid  fuel 
from  our  own  renewable  resources  For  with- 
in a  few  years,  improved  technology  will  be 
available  for  the  production  of  billions  of 
gallons  of  alcohol  from  waste  paper,  forest 
waste,  wood,  agrlctiltural  residue,  and  other 
products  which  contain  celltilose.* 

OONSTSUCnON  AND  INDTTSTKIAI.  JOBS  CBXATXO 

409,000 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  jobs  will 
open  up  In  the  economy  when  the  move  Is 
made  to  produce  major  quantities  of  ethanol. 
Many  of  these  jobs  will  be  In  industries 
which  have  been  hard  bit  by  the  sustained 
Inflation  and  recession. 

Table  I. — Jobs  generated  with  a  $12  billion 

inuestment  in  ethanol  plant  construction 

(Dry  Mllltng) 

No. 
Industrn  of  Jobs 

Construction  159,970 

Fabricated  structural  metal 60.090 

Miscellaneous    professional    services 

(engineering)    20,550 

Basic  steel  and  blast  furnaces 15,930 

Other  fabricated  metal  products 11,  360 

Wholesale  trade 8,810 

Miscellaneous  business  services 7,900 

Betall  trade 5,270 

Service  industry  machinery 4,720 

Truck  transportation 4,700 

General  industry  macbmery 4,270 

Cement  and  concrete  products 3  510 

Bectrlc  transmission  equipment 3, 340 

Special  industry  machinery 2,580 

Electric  lighting  and  wiring 2.570 

New  highway  construction 2,530 

Primary  aluminum  and  aluminum 

products 2,300 

Iron     and     steel      foundries     and 

forglngs 2.0flO 

Wooden  containers 1,880 

Scientific    and    controlling    Instru- 
ments -- 1.820 

Machine  shop  products 1,710 

Primary   copper   and   copper  prod- 
ucts      1,190 

BdlUwork,  plywood  and  other  wood 

products 1.190 

Electrical  industrial  ^paratus 990 

Miscellaneous      stone      and      clay 

products    830 

Material  handling  equipment 740 

Parm  machinery 650 

Household  appliances 630 

Typewriters  and  office  equipment 520 

Computers    and    peripheral    equip- 
ment   45Q 

Hotels  and  lodging  places 390 

Sawmills  and  planing  mills 350 

Electronic  components 250 

Heating    apparatus    and    plumbing 

fixtures    240 

Metal  working  machines 230 

Construction,    mining    end    oilfield 

machinery    210 

Stone  and  clay  mining 170 

Logging 120 

AU  other 72,020 

Total  job  gain 409,000 


»  When  oil  is  at  940  a  barrel. 

•  The  cellulose  In  these  products  is  broken 
down  into  sugars  which  are  then  made  Into 
alcohol. 


CoJMtruction  yobs — 160,000 

Erecting  tl2  billion  worth  of  alcohol  fuel 
plants  in  five  years  constitutes  an  enormous 
amount  of  construction,  it  will  require  160,- 
000  person-years  of  labor. 

The  plants  themselves  will  be  widely  dis- 
persed throughout  the  United  States.  This 
dispersal  is  possible  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  the  feedstocks  are  varied  and  thus 
are  not  confined  to  one  geographical  region. 
Second,  because  alcohol  fuel  plants  do  not 
require  an  enormous  initial  Investment  for 
each  plant  as  do  nuclear  or  other  very  high 
technology  plants.  Therefore,  the  plants  and 
thus  the  construction  jobs  will  be  widely 
dispersed  throughout  the  country.  Every 
section  of  the  nation  would  gain  jobs  from 
this  industry. 

Large  and  medium  sized  cities  will  be 
erecting  municipal  solid  waste  plants.  Farm 
communities  in  the  com  belt  will  build  al- 
cohol plants  with  com  and  agricultural 
residues  as  feedstocks.  States  in  the  deep 
south  can  use  grain  sorghum,  and  states 
producing  sugar  cane  can  use  the  cane  as 
a  feedstock  and  bum  the  bagassee  (the  cel- 
luloslc  pulp)  to  fuel  the  plant.  Florida  and 
California  will  construct  plants  running  on 
citrus  waste.  Michigan  will  have  plants  uti- 
lizing fruit  wastes.  Maine  and  Idaho  can 
have  potatoes  and  possibly  wood  chips  for 
their  feedstocks.  Washington.  Montana  and 
other  wheat  growing  states  will  be  able  to 
use  wheat  as  their  feedstock.  Wisconsin  and 
other  states  with  important  cheese  process- 
ing Industries  can  build  plants  using  cheese 
whey  for  processing  to  ethanol. 

Industrial  jobs— 210.000  jobs 

About  210,000  jobs  will  be  generated  in 
the  many  industries  needed  to  produce  $12 
billion  worth  of  alcohol  fuel  plants.  The 
equipment  needed  for  alcohol  fuel  plants  in- 
cludes tanks,  pumps,  drums,  conveyors,  con- 
densers, cookers,  pipes,  agitators,  heat  ex- 
changers, boilers  and  valves.'  The  jobs 
gained  during  the  production  of  these  items 
and  other  necessary  equipment  would  be 
dispersed  throughout  the  country  as  a  large 
variety  of  skills  and  industries  will  be 
Involved. 

The  primary  metal  industries  would  gain 
ow  21,000  jobs.  Almost  16,000  jobs  would  be 
In  basic  steel  and  blast  furnaces.  About  IJ300 
jobs  would  be  in  copper,  2.300  in  primary 
aluminum  and  aluminum  products,  and 
2,060  in  Iron  and  steel  foundries  and 
forglngs. 

The  metal  fabricating  industries  would 
gain  about  90,000  jobs.  Fabricated  structural 
metals  would  gain  over  60,000  jobs.  There 
would  be  over  11,000  jobs  for  people  in  other 
fabricated  metal  products.  Special  and  gen- 
eral Industry  machinery  and  machine  shop 
products  would  have  over  8,500  more  job 
opportunities. 

There  would  be  about  3.600  Jobs  generated 
in  the  wood  industries.  These  would  include 
jobs  in  logging,  sawmills,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  wooden  containers. 
Services,  truck  transportation,  wholesale  and 
retail  trade — 39,000  jobs 

A  substantial  number  of  jobs  would  open 
up  for  the  people  In  the  services  sector  of 
the  economy.  Over  20,000  of  these  jobs  would 
go  to  engineering  firms  since  there  would  be 
extensive  design  and  construction  work  In 
the  building  of  alcobol  fuel  plants. 

OPXBATION    Airo    MAUTTENANCK   JOBS   CREATED^ 
71.000    JOBS 

TY'e  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
alcohol  fuel  plants  at  a  6  billion  per  year  level 
of  production  will  require  31,800  people.  This 
averages  about  five  direct  jobs  per  million 
gallons  of  alcohol  produced.* 

A  substantial  number  of  jobs  will  be 
needed  In  the  supporting  Industries.  Over 

'This    figure   will   vary   substantially   de- 
pending upon  both  the  size  of  the  plant  and 
the  level  of  automation. 


3u,000  jobs  will  open  up  in  truck  transporta- 
tion, wholesale  trade,  food  products  for  yeast 
production,  industrial  and  Inorganic  chemi- 
cals, coal,  electricity  and  gas. 
Tabu;    2.— Jobs    Generated    Annually   From 

Operating,  Maintaining  ond  Supplying  the 

Alcohol  Fuel  Plants 

Jobs 

Personnel  for  plant  operation* 31,  800 

Pood  products  (yeast) 300 

Industrial,  organic  and  inorganic 

chemicals    (enzymes) 600 

Ttuck    transportation 8,380 

Wholesale  trade 7,010 

Coal,  electricity,  gas 8,  880 

Other 13,970 


Total  Jobs  gained 70,940 

The  jobs,  both  in  the  operation  erf  the 
plants  and  in  the  industries  whlcih  supply 
them,  will  be  steady,  on-going  jobs. 

These  estimiatee  are  conservative  since  we 
did  not  factor  in  any  of  the  jobs  generated 
on-farm  from  growing  and  harvesitlng  the 
crope.  Nor  did  we  factor  In  any  increases  in 
the  sales  of  farm  machinery  as  farmers'  in- 
comes rise  as  their  crops  become  more 
profitable. 

FEEDSTOCKS 

The  production  of  ethanol  is  an  eesentlally 
simple  chemical  process  which  has  been 
practiced  for  centuries.  Alcohol  fuel  produc- 
tion involves  the  fermentation  of  sugars 
carried  out  by  yeasts,  and  the  subsequent 
separation  of  the  alcohol  from  water  via 
distillation.  Starchy  substances  must  first 
be  broken  down  into  sugars  by  the  action  of 
certain  enzymes.  This  process  converts  only 
the  starches  and  sugars  Into  alcohol  find 
leaves  the  proteins  and  minerals  lnta«>t. 

The  raw  materials — the  feedstocks — ^whlch 
may  tie  converted  to  ethanol  in  this  way  in- 
clude a  wide  range  of  agricultural  and  waste 
products,  most  of  which  are  readily  avail- 
able today.  These  Include  wastes  suoh  as 
cheese  whey,  municipal  solid  waste  (MSW) 
and  food  processing  wastes,  as  well  as  certain 
grains  and  sxigar  crojjs." 

During  the  next  several  years,  we  can 
expect  to  witness  the  Introduction  of  certain 
crops  grown  specifically  for  their  high  starch 
or  sugar  content  and  for  their  high  biomass 
yield  per  harvested  acre.  Crops  such  as  srweet 
sorghum,  fodder  beets,  anci  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes are  being  thoroughly  tested  and  re- 
fined In  universities,  laboratories  and  farms 
across  the  country.  These  crops  hold  the 
promise  of  dramatic  increases  In  ethanol 
production  in  the  years  to  come. 

An  estimate  of  the  potential  ethanol  out- 
put from  vafloiu  feedstocks  is  presented 
below  (Table  3).  The  6  billion  gallon  total, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  this  study,  is  an 
ambitious  goal — but  neither  unreallsrtic  nor 
unattainable.  Elstimatee  of  potential  output 
by  the  mid  1980'6  have  been  as  high  as  50 
billion  gallons,  as  suggested  by  the  Center 
for  the  Biology  of  Natural  Systems,  In  St. 
Louis.  Missouri. 

Table  3. — Feedstocks  for  6  billion  gallons  of 

ethanol  production 

(Anhydrous  ethanol) 

Millions  of 
Feedstock  gallons 

Com i 3,600 

Wheat 400 

Grain  sorghum 600 

Industrial  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  fod- 
der beets 300 

Sweet  sorghum,  high  energy  sorghum.      250 

Sugar  cane 260 

Citrus   waste 100 

Other  food  waste ..      160 

MSW    330 

Cheese  whey 80 

Waste  wood,  agricultural  residue 360 


Total  gallons  produced „.  6, 000 


■The  high  protein  residues  cure  primarily 
from  the  grains. 
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These  figures  are  approximate.  If  certain 
crops  which  have  a  high  alcobol  yield  come 
into  production  soon,  the  feedstock  mix 
would  probably  be  modified.  Similarly,  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste  (MSW)  could  provide 
much  more  than  the  estimated  320  million 
gallons  if  additional  plants  were  constructed 
in  just  a  few  n.S.  cities. 

Grairu 
Com.  grain  sorghum,  and  wheat  are  the 
most  important  grain  feedstocks.  Of  the  esti- 
mated 6  billion  gallons  of  production,  4.4  bil- 
lion gallons  will  come  from  these  three 
sources.  Com  will  provide  the  feedstock  for 
the  bulk  of  the  output.  Of  the  three  grains, 
it  Is  the  most  plentiful,  the  most  widely  dis- 
persed geographically,  and  has  the  highest 
alcobol  yield  per  acre. 

A  total  output  of  3.5  billion  gallons  of 
ethanol  would  require  approximately  1.4  bil- 
lion bushels  of  com.  In  terms  of  1979  produc- 
tion, this  represents  about  16%  of  the  total 
U.S.  com  crop.*  Almost  90%  of  the  corn  crop 
goes  to  feed  animals  in  the  United  States, 
Western  Europe,  and  Japan.  Converting  a 
portion  of  the  com  to  alcohol,  and  using  and 
exporting  the  distillers  di^ed  grain  (DDQ)  as 
a  feed  supplement,  will  permit  us  to  main- 
tain the  protein  requirements  of  livestock, 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  us  with  billions 
of  gallons  of  liquid  fuel. 

At  present,  there  are  two  major  graln-to- 
ethanol  processes:  dry  milling  and  wet  mill- 
ing. The  dry  milling  process  produces  an 
average  of  2.5  gallons  of  ethanol  and  approxi- 
mately 17  pounds  each  of  DDQ  and  carlxin 
dioxide  from  one  bushel  of  com.  Wet  milling 
results  in  a  wider  range  of  co-products,  in- 
cluding: com  gluten  meal,  com  gluten  feed 
and  com  oil,  along  with  the  ethanol.  The 
initial  investment  Is  higher  for  the  wet  mill- 
ing process  but.  the  co-products  are  of  great- 
er financial  value. 

Although  some  critics  have  argued  that 
high  levels  of  alcohol  production  might  have 
a  destabilizing  effect  on  grain  prices,  a  re- 
port by  the  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute 
concludes : 

The  binding  constraint  on  alcohol  produc- 
tion will  be  distillation  capacity,  not  feed- 
stocks. The  deflationary  effects  of  joint  feed 
products  outweigh  the  inflationary  effects  on 
com  and  wheat  prices  at.  high  levels  of  alco- 
hol production.  PYom  a  logical  perspective, 
this  result  is  unremarkable  and  unsurpris- 
ing. Any  increase  in  the  processing  of  a  com- 
modity   (the  starch)    to  be  converted  to  a 
useful  product  (such  as  fuel)  while  leaving 
the  other  portions  of  the  commodity  In  a 
more  useful  form  than  they  were  previously 
(the  protein)  must  Increase  the  value  of  that 
commodity  relative  to  others. 
Sugar  crop* 
Sweet    sorghum,    sugar   beets,    and    sugar 
cane  are  the  major  sugar  crops  to  be  used 
as  ethanol  feedstocks.  The  six  billion  gallon 
scenario  envisions  a  significant  Increase  in 
sugar  crop   production.   The   advantages  of 
using  sugar  crops  include  lower  processing 
costs '  and  high  alcohol  yields  per  acre  of 
harvested  crop.  However,  the  raw  material 
costs  are  relatively  high.  In  the  case  of  nugar 
cane,  the  bagasse   (the  cellulosic  pulp  that 
remains  after  the  juice  has  been  extracted) 
may  be  burned  to  fuel  the  alcohol  plant, 
yielding  considerable  savings  in  fuel  costs. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  bagasse  could  pro- 
vide up  to  160  percent  of  the  energy  required 
by  a  sugar  rane-to-ethanol  plant. 

However,  the  by-products  of  these  sugar 
crops  contain  almost  no  protein  and  are  thus 
less  valuable  than  those  of  grains.  This  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  rational 
alcohol  fuels  program  to  ensure  that  higher 
alcohol  production  does  not  take  place  at  the 
expense  of  protein  requirements. 

'Since  the  fermentable  sugars  are  already 
In  a  usable  form,  the  saccharlfication  stage 
of  grain  processing  (which  converts  the 
starches  to  sugars)  U  avoided. 


Other  feedstocks 

High  energy  sorghum  is  a  hybrid  of  sweet 
sorghum  and  grain  sorghum.  It  has  a  higher 
sugar  content  than  grain  sorghum  and  also 
provides  a  high  protein  residue  which  sweet 
sorghum  laclis.  High  energy  sorghum  is  a 
promising  feedstock  which  could  come  into 
production  within  the  next  several  years, 
provided  that  a  vigorous  planting  program 
is  pursued. 

Fodder  beets,  a  relative  of  sugar  beets, 
may  prove  to  be  an  even  more  valuable  al- 
cohol fuel  feedstock.  Alcohol  output  from 
fodder  beets  can  t>e  as  high  as  900  gallons 
per  acre.  This  is  three  and  one-half  times 
as  great  as  the  average  yield  from  com. 
Waste  products 

Cheese  whey,  a  waste  product  of  the  cheese 
processing  mdustry,  is  a  serious  water  pol- 
lant.  Manufacttirers  are  often  required  to 
to  process  and  purify  the  whey  at  their  own 
expense  in  order  to  minimize  environmental 
damage.  The  potential  exists  to  recoup  some 
of  these  costs  through  the  conversion  of  the 
whey  into  ethanol,  thus  converting  a  por- 
tion of  the  waste  product  into  a  valuable 
fuel.  Due  to  its  hi^  moisture  content  and 
the  resulting  high  transportation  costs, 
cheese  whey-to-ethanol  facilities  would  be 
most  economically  situated  near  several 
cheese  processing  plants. 

Citrus  wastes  and  other  food  wastes  could 
make  an  important  contribution  to  ethanol 
production.  However,  these  wastes  tend  to 
be  seasonal,  and  would  be  most  useful  in  a 
multiple  feedstock  situation — supplementing 
other,  continuously  available  feedstocks. 

Waste  wood  including  bark,  tvirlgs.  leaves, 
and  paper  processing  wastes,  and  agricul- 
tural residues  such  as  com  stover  and  wheat 
straw  will  become  Increasingly  attractive 
feedstocks  as  ongoing  research  makes  the 
conversion  of  these  and  other  cellulosics  to 
alcohol  more  economically  feasible.  The  po- 
tential ethanol  output  from  these  feedstocks 
is  many  times  greater  than  is  Indicated  in 
this  6  billion  gallon  scenario.  The  National 
Alcohol  Fuels  Commission  places  potential 
output  from  cellulosics  at  4.7  billion  gallons 
a  year  by  1990. 

A  major  portion  of  the  contents  of  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste  (MSW)  can  be  success- 
fully converted  to  alcohol.  Since  MSW  dis- 
posal Is  frequently  very  expensive  for  cities, 
the  feedstock  can  be  obtained  either  at  no 
cost  or  at  negative  cost.  As  Fuel  Alcohol, 
the  final  report  of  the  National  Alcohol  Fuels 
Commission  says: 

"It  is  a  potentially  appealing  source  of 
alcohol.  About  65  percent  of  municipal  solid 
waste  is  cellulose,  the  basic  ingredient 
needed  to  produce  alcohol  from  that  source. 
Conversion  of  the  usable  cellulose  fraction 
of  these  wastes  to  alcohol  could  help  to  alle- 
viate an  environmental  problem  by  giving 
economic  value  to  the  wastes.  A  further 
attraction  to  converting  municipal  waste, 
both  solid  waste  and  sludge,  to  ethanol  or 
methanol  is  its  wide  distribution  in  urban 
areas.  Alcohol  from  urban  wastes  could  sup- 
ply fuel  for  city  populations  and  comple- 
ment the  alcobol  fuel  produced  by  agricul- 
tural or  forestry  products  in  rural  regions. 

Oasoline  consumption  and  solid  waste 
generation  are  both  functions  of  population 
size.  A  correlation  also  exists  between  regions 
receiving  imports  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products,  population  size,  and  municipal 
waste  production.  Regions  that  receive  90 
percent  of  the  imported  oil  generate  80  per- 
cent of  the  waste.  Hence,  alcohol  made  from 
urban  waste  in  the  most  populous  parts  of 
the  country  could  displace  Imported  oil 
where  it  is  most  needed." 

Larger  cities,  particularly  those  In  the 
midwest  and  northeast  which  have  experi- 
enced waste  pollution  problems,  fiscal  crises 
and  liquid  fuel  shortages,  could  find  con- 
siderable relief  by  converting  their  MSW  to 
alcohol. 


IS   THXBK   A   CHOtCC   BKrWEXM    FOOD   AMD   FTTKLT 

One  of  the  criticisms  levelled  at  producing 
fuel  alcohol  from  grains,  is  that  Its  produc- 
tion implies  a  tradeoff  between  food  and  fuel. 
Therefore,  the  question  to  be  addressed  is 
whether  the  production  of  alcohol  from  com 
and  other  grains  decreases  the  world's  supply 
of  needed  foods. 

The  world  has  an  oversupply  of  starch  and 
an  undersupply  of  protein.  In  the  grain  dis- 
tillation process,  only  the  starch  in  the  grain 
is  converted  to  alcobol.  During  the  process 
of  fermentation,  yeast  is  added.  The  residue 
of  the  distillation  process,  the  distillers  dried 
grain,  contains  not  only  the  protein  that  was 
originally  in  the  grain,  but  also  the  protein 
from  the  yeast.  Therefore,  the  distillers  dried 
grain  is  higher  in  protein  than  was  the  origi- 
nal ear  of  com. 

After  distillation,  the  protein  from  the 
grain  is  more  accessible  to  poor  nations.  For 
when  the  starch  and  liquid  are  removed  from 
the  grain,  the  bulk  is  reduced  by  two-thirds. 
Instead  of  poor  nations  paying  expensive 
freight  charges  on  three  shiploads  of  grain, 
they  have  to  pay  for  only  one  shipload  of  the 
protein  rich  supplement. 

The  distillers  dried  grain  has  been  shown 
to  be  an  even  more  nutritious  cattle  feed 
supplement  than  that  which  livestock  are 
currently  being  fed.  The  DDO  is  not  only  good 
for  animals:  research  done  under  a  National 
Science  Foundation  grant  to  the  University 
of  Nebraska  mdicates  that  the  protein  could 
be  extracted  from  the  DDO  and  used  as  a 
human  food  supplement.  This  could  be  an 
important  new  source  of  protein  for  human 
beings. 

A  good  deal  of  every  grain  crop  Is  wasted 
annually  because  it  is  diseased,  or  in  the  case 
of  potatoes,  undersized.  This  portion  of  the 
crop  could  be  used  for  alcobol  production 
and  would  represent  an  Important  net  gain 
o!  Income  for  farmers,  when  as  unsaleable 
crops  get  turned  Into  fuel  alcohol. 

CONCLUSION 

Investing  $12  billion  during  the  next  five 
years  In  the  production  of  fuel  alcohol  would 
yield  rich  dividends  for  our  society.  It  would 
show  that  we  are  serious  and  committed  in 
moving  towards  the  production  of  liquid 
fuels  from  our  own  renewable  resources.  We 
have  the  technology  to  do  It  and  we  have 
the  feedstocks. 

A  $12  billion  investment  is  not  a  large  sum 
for  this  country.  In  fact,  the  Administration 
In  Washington  seems  to  be  so  concerned 
about  our  sources  of  liquid  fuels,  that  they 
are  preparing  a  much  larger  expenditure — 
$17.4  blUlon  by  1986 — for  the  building  of  a 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  for  use  m  the  Per- 
sian Qulf  area.  And  building  that  force  will 
not  generate  one  drop  of  fuel. 

This  $12  blUlon  investment,  aside  from 
providing  us  with  a  serious  start  In  solving 
our  energy  problems,  will  provide  960,000 
jobs.  These  Jobs  in  construction,  metal 
fabrication,  steel,  and  engineering,  will  create 
the  kind  of  healthy  growth  in  the  d^ltal 
goods  industries  which  our  nation  needs.  The 
product  which  they  produce,  fuel  alcohol,  is 
the  only  solution  to  our  liquid  fuels  short- 
age that  can  be  realized  during  the  next  few 
years. 

The  time  to  build  and  begin  production  Is 
now. 

BCr.  8ASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  speak  today  in 

sup  ort  o"^  fhe  alcohol  fuels  loan  guaran- 
tee program. 

I  support  efforts  to  decrease  Federal 

expenditures  and  am  committed  to  seek- 
ing a  balanced  budget.  The  alcohol  fuels 
loan  guarantee  program  will  have  very 
little  effect  on  the  Federal  budget, 
though,  but  would  go  a  long  way  in  help- 
ing the  United  States  to  solve  its  energy 
problems. 
Tbe  fuel  alcobol  projects  affected  by 
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this  program  woiild  help  us  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  imported  petroleimi.  In 
case  of  a  national  emergency,  these 
plants  could  play  a  critical  role  for  our 
nat  onal  security. 

m  addition  to  the  energy  benefits, 
these  projects  would  significantly  help 
their  regional  economies,  as  well  as  con- 
tributing to  the  overall  economic  well- 
being  of  our  Nation. 

The  alcohol  fuels  plants  would  provide 
substantial  direct  employment  and  tax 
revenues  during  their  operation.  The 
capital  would  also  create  employment  for 
thousands  of  workers  in  the  engineering, 
design,  procurement,  fabrication,  and 
construction  fields. 

Oovemment  support  is  necessary  to 
reap  the  advantages  of  an  alcohol  fuels 
Industry,  and  the  alcohol  fuels  loan  guar- 
antee program  would  provide  the  neces- 
sary incentives,  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the 
Oovemment.  For  those  reasons,  I  am 
pleased  to  go  on  record  today  in  support 
of  the  alcohol  fuels  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  nice  a  moment  to  address  the  im- 
portant issue  of  energy  production  in 
this  country.  I  aon  concerned,  as  are 
most  Americans,  with  our  Nation's  dan- 
gerous dependence  on  foreign  oil  to 
meet  our  enersy  needs.  The  price  of  im- 
ported oil — which  is  affected  by  declin- 
ing supply,  increased  demand,  and  po- 
litical decisions  of  the  OPEC  nations — 
has  risen  dramatically  in  recent  years, 
and  has  contributed  to  domestic  infla- 
tion. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  encourage  an 
increase  in  our  own  domestic  produc- 
tion of  petroleum  resources  and  find  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy.  Alcohol 
fuels  have  emerged  as  a  viable  energy 
alternative,  and  much  Government  and 
private  effort  has  gone  to  development 
of  this  source.  Not  only  can  alcohol  be 
produced  domestically  from  abundant 
raw  materials  such  as  grain,  wood.  coal, 
and  garbage,  but  it  is  also  a  ready  sub- 
stitute to  petroleum  in  our  transporta- 
tion sector.  It  is  from  this  perspective 
that  I  have  come  to  be  a  great  supporter 
of  all  programs  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  this  alternative  source  of 
energy. 

The  administration,  in  its  efforts  to 
get  our  budget  under  control,  has  termi- 
nated the  PmHA  and  Department  of 
Energy  alcohol  fuel  loan  programs,  while 
retaining  tax  incentives  for  the  produc- 
tion of  alcohol.  I  applaud  the  admin- 
istration's efforts  to  formulate  a  com- 
prehensive economic  policy  that  will  re- 
gain productivity  and  economic  growth 
in  this  country,  and  I  support  these  budg- 
et reductions  that  are  necessary  to 
achieve  this  growth.  Unfortunately, 
there  have  been  a  few  casualties  in  the 
battle  for  fisral  resDonsibillty.  I  am  con- 
cerned, in  this  instance,  with  15  gasohol 
fuel  Dlants  th«tt  w<ll  he  canceled  as  a 
result  of  the  President's  budget  reduc- 
tions. Much  money  and  human  energy 
has  been  snent  bv  business  peoole  in  the 
private  sector.  s<nce  thev  wer«  given  the 
Government's  go-ahead  on  these  proj- 
ects. At  this  late  date,  it  would  be  an 
act  of  bad  faith  to  Impose  the  added  cost 
to  these  bus<nesses  that  would  arise 
from  a  withdrawal  of  Government  loan 
guarantees. 


I  am  not  asking,  however,  that  an  ad- 
diLonal  i:no  miliion  be  put  back  into 
ihd  budget  for  these  lo  projects.  1  hough 
I  thinjc  these  projects  are  important  and 
worthy  of  Government  support.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  a  healthy  economy — of  which 
these  budget  reductions  are  a  crucial 
step — is  our  greatest  priority.  I  simply 
urge,  therefore,  that  as  the  authorizing 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources deliberates  the  instructions  of 
the  revised  second  concurrent  resolution, 
it  also  seriously  consider  the  feasibility 
of  funding  these  15  projects  within  the 
aggregate  totals  it  has  to  work  with. 

Our  energy  needs  and  costs  will  not 
subside,  and  the  development  of  alterna- 
tive sources  is  vital.  Alcohol  fuels,  as  an 
alternative  source,  should  receive  a  fight- 
ing chance,  for  I  believe  that  the  produc- 
tion of  these  fuels  will  benefit  the  agri- 
culture sector,  as  well  as  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  1  rise  to 
join  my  other  colleagues  in  voicing  my 
full  support  for  the  development  of  alco- 
hol fuels  in  the  United  States. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Govenunental 
Affairs  Energy  Subcommittee  held  a 
factfinding  hearing  on  alcohol  fuels  that 
demonstrated  that  they  provide  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  measure  of  energy  inde- 
pendence to  this  Nation  this  decade. 

Bobby  Unser,  twice  wmner  of  the  In- 
dianapolis 500.  extolled  the  use  of  meth- 
anol as  an  automotive  fuel.  Since  1965. 
alcohol  fuels  have  been  the  exclusive 
propellants  used  at  America's  most  pop- 
lilar  and  most  famous  auto  race. 

In  Brazil,  we  were  told,  the  country 
has  embarked  on  an  ambitious  program 
to  replace  gasoline  with  alcohol  fuels 
made  from  biomass.  Already.  850.000  cars 
are  operating  on  pure  alcohol  fuels  in 
Brazil. 

The  potential  for  making  alcohol  fuels 
is  enoromus  in  the  United  States.  My  own 
State  of  Illinois  has  enough  coal  and  bio- 
mass to  become  the  gasohol  capital  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  full  development  of 
this  valuable  energy  resource  is  not  a 
partisan  issue.  It  has  the  full  support  of 
the  elected  and  appointed  officials  of  both 
parties.  In  Illinois.  Gov.  James  Thomp- 
son, a  Republican,  supports  alccAiol  fuels 
and  has  mandated  that  the  State  fleet 
utUize  gasohol.  Illinois  Institute  for  Nat- 
ural Resources  is  now  funding  several  al- 
cohol fuels  projects. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  Republican 
Partv  Platform  speclflcally  supports  the 
development  of  gasohol. 

Alcohol  fuels  can  enhance  our  na- 
tional seciulty  by  providing  us  with  an- 
other source  of  reserve  fuel.  For  this 
reason.  T  have  asked  for  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  creating  a  national  defense 
alcohol  fuels  reserve.  Letters  have  been 
sent  to  the  Secretaries  of  Ener^  and 
Defense  and  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
asking  them  to  consider  the  idea. 

We  must  be  wiUing  to  take  risks  to 
develop  alcohol  fuels.  Brazil,  which  took 
an  enormous  risk  in  go'ng  the  alcohol 
fuols  route,  is  now  succeeding  in  reduc- 
ing dependence  on  imported  oetro'eum 
Over  600  000  new  lobs  will  be  created 
through  Its  nrooram  without  driving  up 
the  price  of  food  commodities. 

Under  President  Reagan's  leadership. 


T  «^  cr>"v<rced  that  we  are  headed  on 
the  right  path.  Let  us  now  start  march- 
iii^  iij....n.'  t.me  to  develop  alcohol  fuels. 
I  ask  that  my  opening  remarks  at  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Subcommittee 
hearing  and  a  statement  by  Adm. 
Thomas  H.  Moorer.  former  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  be  inserted  In 
the  Record. 
The  statements  follow : 

OPENING  Statement  op  Senator  Crarleb  H. 
Peect 

Good  morning.  I  want  to  welcome  my  col- 
leagues, and  the  public,  to  the  flrst  hearing 
In  the  97th  Congress  of  the  Oovernmental 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Nuclear 
Proliferation  and  Oovemment  Processes. 

It  has  been  said  that  Americans  lack  a 
conservation  ethic,  that  It  Is  endemic  for 
Americans  to  waste  gasoline  and  electricity. 
In  fact,  the  opposite  Is  true :  the  Importation 
of  foreign  oil  has  dropped  26.6  percent  In  the 
last  twelve  months,  a  tribute  to  the  conser- 
vation spirit  which  Americans  are  develop- 
ing quickly  and  surely.  With  the  decontrol 
of  oil  prices  earlier  this  year,  our  reliance 
on  scarce  energy  supplies  from  abroad  will 
diminish  even  more. 

But  we  cannot  delude  ourselves:  until  our 
nation  becomes  totally  energy  self-sulBclent, 
we  must  continue  to  prepare  for  sudden 
emergency  shortfalls  and  develop  new  ways 
of  producing  and  conserving  energy  here  at 
home. 

As  Impressive  as  our  reduced  use  of  liquid 
fuel  Imports  Is.  we  may  not  be  able  to  sever 
our  Import  connection  for  many,  many  years. 
Until  that  day  comes,  our  dally  productivity, 
our  dally  sustenance,  will  be  dangerously 
susceptible  to  sudden  supply  disruptions 
from  the  oil  exporters  of  the  world — many 
of  whom  are  hostile  to  American  Interests, 
many  others  of  whom  are  now  headed  by  leat 
than  fully  stable  regimes. 

The  Reagan  Administration  Is  to  he  heart- 
ily congratulated  for  the  actl.-vns  It  has  taken 
to  strengthen  our  nation's  defense  military 
fighting  capability.  But  as  long  as  we  rely 
on  foreign  oil  to  run  our  cars,  our  farm 
equipment,  and  our  defense  vehicles,  our 
national  ertrength  and  security  wui  have  a 
vulnerable  AchUles'  beel. 

Lest  we  become  too  complacent  about  our 
national  trend  towards  energy  conserva- 
tion—lest we  begin  believing  that  our  en- 
ergy problem  wUl  solve  Itself— it  should  be 
borne  In  mind  that,  despite  our  Import  re- 
ductions, we  are  paying  almost  the  same 
price  for  foreign  oil  as  we  were  one  year  ago : 
nearly  (82  billion  annually,  or  $10  million 
an  hour.  The  price  of  Imported  oil  has  risen 
26  percent  In  a  single  year. 

How  can  we  develop  new  domestic  energy 
resources  to  displace  Imported  petroleum? 
What  can  he  done  quickly  to  assure  a  steady 
supply  of  transportation  fuels.  Including  do- 
mestic petroleum,  synthetic  and  alcohol 
fuels — which  can  be  utilized  on  an  everyday 
basis  or  In  a  national  emergency? 

I  have  called  this  hearing  to  focus  on  the 
development  of  one  Invaluable  non-petro- 
leum liquid  fuel  whose  growth  Is  still  In 
Its  most  Infant  stage  In  this  country,  and 
can  be  produced  In  every  state  throughout 
the  nation:  alcohol  fuels. 

There  are  two  malor  kinds  of  alcohol  fuels: 
one.  methanol,  which  could  be  made  from 
coal;  and  the  other,  ethanol.  which  Is  gen- 
erally created  from  biomass. 

If  this  country  Is  committed  to  developing 
and  utlll7lng  its  vast  coal  reserves,  the  1980s 
will  see  the  conversion  of  large  amounts  of 
coal— Including  the  high  sulfur  coals  of  the 
Midwest,  Into  methanol,  a  clean,  cool  burn- 
ing fuel  that  can  make  a  malor  contribution 
to  the  energy  security  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  West. 

This  June.  T  will  conduct  a  Subcommittee 
field  hearing  In  Carbondale.  nilnols,  to  e«- 
amlne  high  sulfur  coal's  potential  as  an 
export  conunodlty.  when  converted  into  an 
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alcohol,  a  synfuel,  or  burned  straight.  We 
win  bear  testimony  later  this  morning  specif- 
ically addressing  the  potential  of  converting 
high-sulfur  coal  Into  methanol  In  the  not- 
too-distant  future. 

Ethanol  from  biomass  may  have  an  even 
more  immediate  future.  Ethanol  plants  can 
come  on  stream  in  18-24  months,  wbUe 
larger  methanol  plants  need  up  to  10  years 
to  get  started.  Both  are  needed,  yet  ethanol 
development  has  been  more  severely  Im- 
pacted by  the  budget  announcements  of  re- 
cent days,  and  It  now  warrants  a  close  ex- 
amination of  Its  economics,  Its  potential, 
and  Its  consequences. 

On  August  12,  1980,  I  chaired  a  bearing 
of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations In  Springfield,  Illinois  to  review  the 
quality  and  adequacy  of  existing  federal  pro- 
grams for  ethyl  alcohol  from  biomass,  or 
ethanol.  Witness  after  witness  appeared  be- 
fore me,  including  then — Illinois  and  now 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block, 
and  affirmed  their  Interest  In  producing 
greater  and  greater  amounts  of  alcohol  fuels. 
The  fuel  worked.  In  large  quantities  It  was 
economic  to  produce.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  that.  If  enough  of  It  was  produced. 
It  would  be  used.  What  was  needed  was  tem- 
porary Federal  financial  support  to  get  eth- 
anol production  on  Its  feet  untU  It  covild 
sustain  Itself.  Also  needed  was  a  reduction 
In  the  regulatory  red  tape  and  lack  of  tech- 
nical assistance  under  the  program. 

Over  seven  months  have  passed  since  the 
hearing.  During  the  interim  the  American 
people.  In  a  loud  and  clear  voice,  demanded 
a  sweeping  change  In  government  policy. 
They  have  not  been  disappointed.  President 
Reagan  has  moved  boldly  and  decisively  to 
curb  the  growth  of  government,  revitalize 
our  economy,  and  cool  runaway  Inflation. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President,  and  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  Director  Stock- 
man have  left  the  important  four-cent-a- 
gallon  federal  highway  tax  exemotlon  for 
gasohol  untouched,  as  well  as  the  20  percent 
Investment  tax  credits  for  alcohol  fuel  pro- 
duction which  become  effective  In  1980. 

However,  the  administration  has  moved  in 
one  critical  area  that  needs  some  further 
public  examination  and  discussion. 

The  Administration  has  suggested  that  the 
Office  of  Alcohol  i-'uels  oe  downgraded  within 
the  Deoartment  of  Energy  and  that  funding 
for  alcohol  fuels  subsidies  be  eliminated. 
The  establishment  of  this  office  was  speclfl- 
cally mandated  by  the  Congress  In  the  En- 
ergy Security  Act  of  1980.  which  I  supoorted. 
This  move  has  been  Interpreted  by  the  in- 
vestment community  as  the  government  offi- 
cially turning  its  back  on  alcohol  fuels.  I 
don't  think  that  Is  what  the  President  In- 
tended, but  that  has  been  the  unfortunate 
side  effect. 

What  alcohol  fuel  producers  have  long 
been  looking  for  Is  a  ready  market  for  their 
product.  If  the  ethanol  cannot  be  sold,  why 
Invest  In  Its  production? 

What  these  budget  cuts  mav  lead  to  Is  the 
development  of  new  approaches  to  Instill 
producer  confidence  and  market  certainty. 
Ultimately  the  success  or  the  failure  of  alco- 
hol fuels  will  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  private 
Investors. 

Last  year,  for  example.  I  sent  letters  to  the 
chief  executive  officers  of  the  50  US  corpora- 
tions with  the  largest  vehicle  fleets,  asking 
them  to  consider  switching  to  non-petro- 
leum based  fuels  for  their  vehicles.  Already, 
Nabisco  and  the  Fireman's  Fund  have  re- 
sponded positively. 

The  Bank  of  America  will  soon  have  141 
vehicles  operating  on  pure  methanol.  The 
bank  Is  finding  that  methanol  provides  20 
per  cent  more  energy  efficiency  than  gasoline, 
and  that  the  vehicles  are  easier  to  maintain 
thM  their  gasoline  powered  counterparts 

The  United  States  Postal  Service  Is  now 
retrofitting  40  of  Its  vehicles  to  pure  alcohol 
fuels  use^  Later  today,  we  will  hear  a  progress 
report  frwn  an  assistant  postmaster  general. 


But  more  still  can  be  done.  First,  I  am  sug- 
gesting today  that  the  United  States  explore 
the  creation  of  a  strategic  reserve  for  alco- 
hol fuels,  to  reinforce  our  strategic  petroleum 
reserves  and  keep  energy  doUars  In  this 
country. 

Wisely.  Congress  In  1976  created  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (8PR)  to  de- 
velop a  centralized  emergency  supply  of  oU 
for  use  In  a  sudden  import  shortfall.  Our 
eventual  goal  Is  to  store  760  mlUlon  barrels 
of  petroleum  In  8PB. 

Today,  however,  the  UJ8.  reUes  on  foreign 
suppliers  to  provide  the  fuel  for  SPR — 
Ironic  In  light  of  SPR's  Intent  to  Insure 
against  foreign  oil  cut-offs.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons — an  unwillingness  to  offend  one  of 
our  primary  oU  suppliers  among  them — the 
fill  rate  for  SPR  Is  years  behind  schedule  to- 
day; only  123  million  barrels  of  oU  have 
been  set  into  place. 

I  would  suggest  augmenting  SPR  with  an 
additional  strategic  reserve,  one  filled  exclu- 
sively from  domestic  energy  resources. 

This  new  strategic  reserve  could  be  In  dis- 
persed storage  locations,  to  guard  against  the 
likelihood  of  a  sabotage  or  enemy  attack. 
DOT  reportedly  does  not  have  the  capabU- 
Ity  to  quickly  repair  equipment  potentially 
damaged  should  such  an  attack  occur  on  our 
SPR  facilities  In  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

It  may  be  wisest  to  fill  this  new  strategic 
reserve  with  alcohol  fuel,  a  biomass  product 
which  can  be  produced  not  Just  In  a  few  se- 
lect states,  but  In  every  state  and  territory.  A 
national  strategic  alcohol  fuels  reserve  could 
be  used  on-site  by  many  alcohol -producing 
farms,  to  fuel  our  vital  agricultural  ma- 
chinery. A  certain  share  of  the  strategic  re- 
serve could  be  allocated  to  National  Guard 
detachments,  fire  and  police  departments, 
and  other  emergency  vehicles.  Finally,  the 
strategic  alcohol  fuel  reserve  could  be  flUed 
to  guarantee  a  sure  and  adequate  supply  of 
fuel  to  our  nation's  farmers,  making  our  In- 
valuable agricultural  producers  even  more 
secure  agalr.st  enemy  attack  or  the  machi- 
nations of  our  oil  Importers. 

The  viabUlty  of  a  strategic  alcohol  fuel 
reserve  will  have  to  be  examined  In  another 
lorum.  The  proposal  needs  maturing,  modifi- 
cation, and  comment. 

I  have  sent  letters  to  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Energy  Edwards, 
and  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  Bernard  Gallag- 
her, asking  for  their  comprehensive  evalua- 
tion of  the  strategic  alcohol  reserve  Idea. 

The  efficacy  of  creating  such  a  reserve  has 
recently  received  the  full  endorsement  of 
Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer.  former  Com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  Comman- 
der-in-Chief of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  and 
the  NATO  forces;  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  a  written  statement 
prepared  specifically  for  this  Subcommittee 
hearing.  Admiral  Moorer  affirms  that — 

"The  credibility  of  our  military  forces  as 
a  deterrent  and  the  capabUlty  of  these  forces 
during  war  directly  depend  on  the  continued 
avallabUlty  of  (liquid)  fuels.  .  .  .  Ensuring 
the  continuous  flow  of  various  forms  of  ener- 
gy. In  addition  to  petroleum  ...  to  main- 
tain the  general  productivity  of  the  nation 
Is  also  a  priority  national  security  issue.  Ptor 
without  a  functioning  industrial  base  and 
an  adequately  fed  populace,  our  national 
security  and  the  perception  of  that  security 
will  be  Impaired.  The  disruption  of  that  flow 
will  thus  be  among  the  highest  priorities  of 
any  nation  Intent  on  destrosrlng  the  defense 
capabilities  of  the   United  States." 

Admiral  Moorer  continues  by  stressing 
that  the  farm  communities  of  the  United 
States,  by  "establishing  a  national  Defense 
Alcohol  Fuel  Reserve  to  meet  their  needs. 
.  .  .  can  make  an  Important  contribution 
to  national  reslUency." 

Second,  I  have  Introduced  Senate  Bill  328, 
the  "Gasohol  Tax  Repeal   Act."  This  long- 


overdue  measure  would  remove  the  outdated 
•56  tax  which  all  manufacturers  of  stUU 
and  condensers  mu»t  now  pay  each  year.  S. 
328  would  also  eliminate  the  (22  tax  these 
manufacturers  pay  for  each  sUIl  and  con- 
denser produced.  Alcohol  fuels  production 
should  be  increased  by  the  removal  of  these 
needless  tax  constraints. 

In  addition,  it  U  essential  to  develop  an 
export  market  for  DlstUlers  Dried  Grain 
(DDG),  a  protein  rich  byproduct  of  the 
alcohol  fuels  dlstlUatlon  process.  DDG  serves 
as  exceUent  animal  feed.  It  Is  two-thirds 
more  com;: act  than  corn,  and  can  help  save 
costly   transportation    and   storage   charges. 

Efforts  underway  In  other  countries  plac- 
ing a  premium  on  developing  alcohol  fuels 
have  been  impressive.  The  Organization  of 
American  States  has  funded  ethanol  de- 
velopment studies  for  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica.  In  Africa,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Corporation  has  financed  an  ethanol 
plant  In  Malawi.  Zimbabwe  and  other  Afri- 
can countries  are  already  producing  alcohol 
fuels.  Of  course,  our  distinguished  vritnesses 
from  Brazil,  from  Volkswagen,  and  from 
Ford  Motor  Com-any  will  describe  today  the 
dynamic  work  they  have  already  undertaken 
In  Brazil  and  West  Germany. 

Alcohol  fuels  may  emerge  In  this  decade 
as  a  truly  international  fuel,  regardless  of 
whether  It  is  made  from  grains,  sugar,  fodder 
beets,  cat  tails.  Jerusalem  artichokes,  or  Just 
plain  com.  We  must  pool  our  knowledge 
about  alcohol  fuel  technology,  and  produc- 
tion potential,  possibly  through  the  United 
Nations. 

Our  witnesses  this  morning  represent  a 
diversified  group  of  peoole.  We  have  an  in- 
ternationally knovm  athlete,  a  successful  In- 
vestment banker,  several  noted  engineers 
and  energy  experts,  and  a  Park  Service  su- 
pervisor. What  these  Individuals  have  in 
common,  simply  stated,  are  success  stories 
associated  with  alcohol  fuels.  Our  witnesses 
believe  In  the  potential  of  alcohol  fuels: 
they  believe  in  the  need  for  alcohol  fuels. 
At  least  one  of  our  vritnesses  was  wUling  to 
risk  bis  means  of  Uvellbood  to  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  alcohol  fuels.  Indeed, 
whUe  Individual  circumstances  may  differ 
between  witnesses,  their  stories,  together, 
offer  a  striking,  compelling  case  for  the  vla- 
bUity  and  the  enormous  potential  of  al- 
cohol fuels,  for  the  United  States  and  the 
world.  This  morning's  bearing  should  be 
taken  by  the  business  community  consider- 
ing investments  in  alcohol  fuels  as  a  signal 
that  there  is  already  a  real  place  for  alcohol 
fuels  in  our  country.  With  Ingenuity,  per- 
severence.  and  patience,  the  role  wUl  be 
even  greater  In  the  very  near  future. 

WUTTEN   TEsTmoNT.    Mascb   24.    1981 

Senator  Percy,  thank  you  for  allowing  me 
to  submit  written  comments  for  considera- 
tion by  your  Committee.  I  am  Admiral 
Thomas  H.  Moorer.  U.S.  Navy,  former  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  V&.  Pacific  Fleet:  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  and 
Atlantic  NATO  Forces;  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Currently  I  serve  as  Advisor  to  the 
Georgetown  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies. 

These  experiences  lead  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  must  now  move  expeditiously 
to  reinforce  our  conventional  and  strategic 
military  forces  and  focus  widespread  inter- 
est on  national  security.  The  need  for  such 
actions  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear  to  most 
Americans,  and  is  being  very  well  articulated 
and  pursued  by  the  new  Administration  and 
the  new  Congress. 

I'd  Uke  to  talk  soeclflcally  about  two  as- 
pects of  our  country's  preparedness:  the  ca- 
pacity to  supply  high-grade  liquid  fuels,  and 
reducing  the  vulnerablUty  of  that  capacity. 

With  scMne  exceptions — a  few  ships  and  a 
significant  number  of  submarines  driven  by 
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nucle»r  power,  and  our  larger  missiles  pow- 
ered by  exotic  fuels — our  mUiUry  cannot 
operate  without  assured  supplies  of  petro- 
leum-based liquid  fuels. 

The  credibility  of  our  military  forces  as  a 
deterrent  and  the  capability  of  these  forces 
during  war  directly  depend  on  the  continued 
avallabUlty  of  these  fuels. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure 
the  availability  of  adequate  supplies  and  has 
developed  contingency  plans  to  deal  with 
supply  Interruptions.  The  military  maintains 
peacetime  operating  stocks  and  a  war  reserve 
of  fuel.  The  level  of  this  reserve  Is  based  on 
a  variety  of  factors,  including  size  and  type 
of  forces  In  a  particular  operating  theater, 
conditions  within  that  theater,  sortie  rate 
for  aircraft,  estimated  losses,  and  the  period 
of  time  before  resupply  trains  or  ships  can 
arrive.  Fuel  resupply  by  air  is  always  possible, 
but  should  be  held  to  emergency  conditions. 

To  the  extent  possible,  resupply  from  stor- 
age areas  or  refineries  within  or  close  to  the 
ojjeratlng  theater  Is  the  preferred  option. 
However,  resupply  from  the  United  States  Is 
an  option  that  must  be  available  to  the  mili- 
tary. 

The  top  national  priorities  for  fuel  during 
a  military  emergency  are:  first,  the  Defense 
Department  Itself,  then  defense  contractors 
to  maintain  the  flow  of  war  material,  sind 
then  common  carriers  to  transport  these  ma- 
terials to  the  operating  areas. 

Clearly  there  are  other  high  national  prior- 
ities for  the  allocation  of  petroleum  during 
a  military  emergency  such  as  transporting 
defense  workers  to  their  Jobs  and  continuing 
essential  services  and  a  variety  of  systems 
needed  to  maintain  the  general  productivity 
of  the  nation. 

Feeding  our  military  personnel.  American 
citizens,  sind  under  certain  conditions,  our 
aUles,  must  and  does  have  a  high  priority  in 
the  allocation  of  fuel  during  emergencies. 
Further,  ensuring  the  continuous  flow  of 
various  forms  of  energy.  In  addition  to  pe- 
troleum, throughout  the  country  to  main- 
tain the  general  productivity  of  the  nation 
Is  also  a  priority  national  security  Issue.  For 
without  a  functioning  Industrial  base  and 
an  adequately  fed  populace,  our  national 
seciirlty  and  the  perception  of  that  security 
will  be  Impaired.  The  disruption  of  that  flow 
will  thus  be  among  the  highest  priorities  of 
any  nation  Intent  on  destroying  the  defense 
capability  of  the  United  States. 

Ctm  we  ensure  the  flow  of  needed  energy 
In  the  event  of  a  national  emereencv?  Major 
reflnerles,  ports,  gas  and  oil  pipeline  termi- 
nals, maior  electric  power  plants,  and  criti- 
cal switching  centers  In  the  electrical  grid 
are  certain  to  be  prime  targets  for  Incoming 
missiles. 

The  vulnerability  of  these  critical  points 
In  our  energy  production,  processing,  and 
distribution  systems  was  pointed  out  In  a 
recent  study  for  the  Federal  Emergencv  Man- 
agement Atrency  entitled  'T)lspersed.  Decen- 
tralized, and  Renewable  Energy  Sources:  Al- 
ternatives to  National  Vulnerability  and 
War." 

The  findings  of  that  report  are: 
1.  Current  U.S.  enertry  svstems  (fuels  and 
electricity)  are  highly  vulnerable,  due  to 
requirements  for  Imported  resources  and 
due  to  the  centralized  nature  of  the  systems 
themselves. 

3.  Dispersed,  decentralized  and  renewable 
energv  sources  can  reduce  national  vulner- 
ability and  the  likelihood  of  war  bv  substi- 
tuting for  vulnerable  centralized  resources. 

3.  National  policies  and  goals  need  to  be 
developed  to  strengthen  current  Inadequate 
energy  emergencv  contingency  planning  and 
Incorporate  decentralized  and  renewable 
energy  supplies  into  those  plans. 

4.  Local  policies  and  goals  need  to  be 
developed  to  implement  the  range  of  pro- 


grams described  In  the  concept  of  the  De- 
fense Energy  District. 

5.  Natlonaa  energy  self-sufllclency  programs 
(Including  synfuel  development  and  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve)  are  highly  central- 
ized, thus  highly  vulnerable.  A  better  strate- 
gic opportunity  la  the  development  of  dis- 
persed local  and  regional  approaches.* 

6.  Current  funding  levels  (both  private  and 
public)  for  decentralized  and  renewable 
energy  are  Inadequate.  National  priorities 
should  reflect  the  strategic  value  and  Im- 
portance of  the  decentrallst/renewable 
energy  opportunity. 

The  vulnerability  of  concentrated  energy 
systems  was  put  Into  historical  perspective  in 
the  above-mentioned  report : 

Dr.  Roser,  Chief  Electrical  Engineer  for 
RWE,  Germany's  largest  utility,  expressed 
this  concern  when  he  stated,  "The  war  would 
have  finished  two  years  sooner  If  you  (the 
Allies)  had  concentrated  on  the  bombing  of 
our  power  plants  earlier  ....  Tour  attacks 
on  our  power  plants  came  too  late.  This  Job 
should  have  been  done  in  1942.  Without  our 
public  utility  power  plants  we  could  not  have 
run  our  factories  and  produced  war  mater- 
ials. You  would  have  won  the  war  then  and 
would  not  have  had  to  destroy  our  towns. 
Therefore,  we  would  now  be  In  a  much  bet- 
ter condition  to  support  ourselves.  I  know 
the  next  time  you  will  do  better." 

Underscoring  the  surprise  of  German  of- 
ficials that  the  Allies  did  not  target  and 
destroy  power  plants  was  Relcbmlnlster 
Albert  Speer's  (Minister  for  Armament  and 
War  Production)  comments,  "I  think  that 
attacks  on  power  stations,  if  concentrated, 
will  undoubtedly  have  the  swiftest  effect: 
certainly  more  quickly  than  attacks  against 
steel  works,  for  the  high  quality  steel  In- 
dustry, especially  electro-steel,  as  well  as  the 
whole  production  of  finished  goods  and  pub- 
lic life,  are  dependent  upon  the  supply  of 
electric  power  ....  The  destruction  of  all 
Industry  can  be  achieved  with  less  effort  via 
power  plants." 

In  contrast,  Japan's  energy  systems  were 
less  vulnerable,  as  reported  In  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Allied  Bombing  Survey: 

"Most  of  the  power  requirements  of  Japan, 
however,  come  from  hydro  generating  plants, 
which  are  so  niunerous,  small  and  inacces- 
sible that  their  destruction  would  be  Imprac- 
tical, If  not  Impossible.  If  their  supply  could 
be  eliminated  or  drastically  curtailed  by 
some  other  means,  electric  power  supply 
could  be  reduced  to  a  point  where  the  short- 
age would  assume  economic  Importance.  It 
has  been  shown  that  neither  the  transmis- 
sion nor  the  distribution  system  Is,  of  Itself, 
vulnerable." 

In  the  United  States,  the  nature  of  our 
Industry  and  our  transportation  system  as 
well  as  the  vastness  of  our  land  makes  high 
grade  liquid  fuels  our  Achilles'  heel  during 
a  military  emergency.  I  believe  that  the  farm 
communities  of  the  United  States,  which 
play  such  a  vital  role  during  times  of  peace 
and  war  by  providing  needed  food  supplies, 
can  make  an  Important  contribution  to  na- 
tlonsU  resiliency. 

Certainly,  farming  operations  require  spe- 
cial attention  for: 

They  are  almost  totally  dependent  on  high 
grade   liquid   fuels — gasoline   and   dlesel. 

They  are  at  the  end  of  the  distribution 
pipelines  for  both  these  fuels. 

Their  productivity  Is  only  reached  by 
accommodating  nature's  time  schedule.  A 
disrupted  fuel  supply  at  a  critical  time  could 
be  disastrous. 

Their  products  must  be  trucked,  or  sent 


•While  I  supjxjrt  the  need  for  decentral- 
ized energy  systems,  particularly  to  service 
farms  and  rural  communities,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  need  major,  concentrated  energy 
systems  to  power  our  industry  and  to  serve 
metropolitan 


by  rail  or  barge  to  the  marketplace,  and 
liquid  fuel  Is  again  needed  in  the  transpor- 
tation process. 

To  reduce  their  particular  vulnerability, 
many  farmers  have  already  begun  to  produce 
their  own  fuel.  In  the  process,  they  are  effec- 
tively building  a  dispersed  alternate  fuels 
capacity.  A  large  number  of  decentralized 
alcohol  plants  can  help  ensure  production 
and  delivery  of  food  by  providing  a  continu- 
ous supply  of  high  grade  liquid  fuels. 

To  reinforce  national  security  by  trans- 
forming certain  farm  communities  from 
energy  consumers  to  energy  producers  and 
by  ensuring  adequate  back-up  supplies  of 
fuel  during  an  emergency,  we  need  to  care- 
fully explore  a  range  of  options  such  as: 
Including  supplies  of  high  grade  liquid 
fuels  for  farm  communities  In  all  fuel  allo- 
cation contingency  plans. 

Encouraging  farmers  to  maintain  petro- 
leum fuel  reserves  on  their  farms  by  keep- 
ing storage  tanlts  topped  off. 

Reducing  the  dependence  of  the  farm  com- 
munity on  imported  high  grade  liquid  fuels 
by  producing  fuel  grade  alcohol  within  the 
community. 

Developing  Federal  or  State  programs  to 
encourage  farmers  and  farm  communities  to 
establish  a  national  Defense  Alcohol  Fuel 
Reserve  to  meet  their  needs  during  an  emer- 
gency, as  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
win  serve  military,  industrial  and  urban  com- 
munities. Such  a  program  would  not  only 
provide  the  needed  reserve,  but  would  also 
stimulate  the  advancement  of  the  alcohol 
fuels  Indtistry.  This  will  In  turn  reduce  our 
crippling  dependence  on  Imported  oil,  and 
enhance  the  svistalnablllty  of  rural  commu- 
nities In  the  event  of  a  prolonged  or  par- 
ticularly damaging  national  emergency. 

In  terms  of  what  type  of  alcohol — ethanol, 
methanol,  or  formulated  alcohol  fuela — I  be- 
lieve we  should  let  advancing  technology,  lo- 
cal conditions  and  free  market  practices 
make  that  determination.  I  suspect  we  need 
all  forms  of  fuel  grade  alcohol  to  meet  our 
needs,  particularly  during  a  national  emer- 
gency. The  challenge  Is  to  get  on  with  the 
expansion  of  the  alcohol  fuels  Industry  so 
that  we  can  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  at  aai  times  and  thereby  strengthen  our 
national  security. 

The  technologies  already  being  developed 
within  this  new  industry  will  soon  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  where  they  will  be  ready 
for  export  to  other  countries,  particularly 
the  developing  nations.  This  will  In  turn 
permit  them  to  enhance  their  national  se- 
curity using   locally  available  resources. 

Thank  you.  ISi.  Chairman,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  thoughts  on  this  im- 
portant subject.tt 

ALCOHOL    TUTL3 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  concur  in  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  regarding  the  importance  of 
continuing  an  aggressive  program  for 
the  development  of  alcohol  fuels. 

An  aggressive  alcohol  fuels  program 
can  yield  us  high-quality,  clean-burning 
fuels  made  from  renewable  resources  as 
well  as  from  coal.  Detailed  analyses  un- 
dertaken by  the  National  Alcohol  Fuels 
Commission  show  that  present  genera- 
tion fuel  ethanol  distilleries,  using  non- 
petroleum  boiler  fuels,  can  produce  eth- 
anol that,  when  blended  with  gasoline 
to  make  gasohol,  can  result  in  a  positive 
energy  balance  and  oil  savings  of  up  to 
500.0000  barrels  per  day  in  1990.  Fur- 
ther, second  generation  plants,  using 
cellulos'c  waste  feedstocks  and  fuels  such 
as  municipal  garbage  and  incorporating 
additional  energy-efficient  technologies 
can  provide  even  more  oil  savings. 
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The  reduction  of  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  is  absolutely  essential  to  our 
national  security  and  economic  recovery. 
It  is  ironic  that  an  administration  as 
security  conscience  as  this  one  should 
minimize  the  lact  that  our  miutary  can- 
not operate  as  either  a  deterrent  or  a 
fighting  force  without  assured  supplies 
of  fuels,  and  an  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural base,  also  dependent  on  adequate 
fuel  supplies,  behind  it. 

Further,  the  economic  benefits  of  al- 
cohol fuels  production  go  beyond  the 
very  obvious  benefits  of  oil  import  reduc- 
tion. It  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
decentralized  technology,  so  that  signifi- 
cant job  creation  and  economic  benefits 
would  be  dispersed  nationwide.  It  can 
use  a  wide  range  of  feedstocks,  including 
agricultural  and  urban  wastes.  And,  it 
has  special  potential  for  helping  to  in- 
sulate our  farmers  from  escalating  oil 
prices  and,  consequently,  offers  the  rest 
of  us  some  protection  from  rising  food 
prices. 

Alcohol  fuels  are  one  of  the  few  short 
term  alternatives  to  foreign  oil  that  we 
have.  We  know  right  now  that  a  90-per- 
cent gasoline,  10-percent  alcohol  blend 
works.  In  a  few  short  years,  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  significant  percentage  of 
American  vehicles  could  be  operating  on 
pure  alcohol.  But,  not  if  we  stop  the 
alcohol  fuels  program  before  it  is  barely 
off  the  ground. 

Less  than  1  year  ago,  the  Congress 
passed  the  Energy  Security  Act  settinr 
a  goal  for  the  domestic  production  of 
alcohol  fuels  from  biomass  in  1990  that 
would  equal  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  annual  gasoline  consumption. 

We  established  a  more  immediate  gcil 
of  at  least  60,000  barrels  per  day  of 
biomass  derived  alcohol  fuel  by  the  end 
of  1982. 

We  appropriated  $1.05  billion  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  help  us  toward 
that  goal. 

According  to  the  final  report  of  the 
U.S.  National  Alcohol  Fuels  Commis- 
sion, even  if  this  entire  amount  werr 
committed  to  the  construction  of  ethanol 
plants,  only  about  1.6  billion  gallons  of 
production  capacity  could  be  bu'lt — less 
than  20  percent  of  the  1990  alcohol  goal. 
Clearly,  when  we  passed  the  Energj- 
Security  Act  last  year,  we  in  Congress 
were  already  depending  upon  a  high  de- 
gree of  private  sector  investment  Inde- 
pendent of  Grovemment  loans  and  guar- 
antees. We  were  merely  providing  a 
startup  program  to  help  a  fiedgl  ng  in- 
dustry penetrate  a  tough  traditional 
market. 

Yet  now,  a  few  short  months  later 
the  administration  Is  proposing  that  the 
private  sector  do  It  all. 

This  approach  assumes  that  we  havr 
the  time  to  wait  for  the  market  to  re- 
spond to  rjsine  oil  prices  and  changing 
market  conditions. 

We  do  not  have  the  time.  With  thr 
possibility  of  another  oU  supply  inter- 
ruption just  aroimd  the  comer,  CSovem- 
ment  has  a  responsibUity  to  expedite 
the  production  and  use  of  the  few  en- 
ergy alternatives  currently  available. 

The  administration  approach  also  as- 


sumes an  availability  of  private  capital 
for  investment  in  these  plants  tha< 
simply  does  not  exist.  And,  it  virtually 
assures  the  domination  of  the  alcohol 
luels  industry  by  the  few  large  com 
panies  that  do  have  capital. 

I  strongly  beUeve  that  to  totally  elim 
inate  this  program  now  could  set  back 
alcohol  fuels  development  for  years.  I 
congratulate  my  colleagues  for  focus- 
ing attention  on  this  problem,  and  will 
be  working  with  them  to  reach  a  solu- 
tion.* 

CASOBOL 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1980  specifically 
recognized  the  role  that  renewable  re- 
sources can  make  in  our  Nation's  effort 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
Many  of  these  technologies  and  particu- 
larly ethanol  production  for  the  purpose 
of  making  gasohol  can  come  on  line 
quickly.  Unlike  some  other  alternate  fuel 
resour.es.  gasohol  is  already  technically 
feasible  and  can  give  us  immediate  bene- 
fits. However,  if  these  technologies  were 
as  financially  lucrative  as  some  in  the 
administration  would  lead  us  to  believe, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  massive  private 
construction  program  would  already  be 
underway.  That  is  not  the  case  and  it  is 
clear  to  this  Senator  that  the  prime  ob- 
stacle is  difficulty  in  finding  financing 
for  these  projects. 

Meeting  this  capital  need  is  precisely 
why  the  Congress  wisely  decided  to 
create  a  loan  guarantee  program  to  stim- 
ulate ethanol  production.  Given  our 
current  economic  crisis,  it  is  fair,  right 
and  inevitable  that  some  cuts  in  the 
gasohol  program  be  made.  But  it  is 
pennywise  and  pound  foolish  to  elimi- 
nate the  program  altogether. 

I  welcome  and  applaud  this  clarifica- 
tion of  the  Senate's  intention  to  find  a 
way  to  salvage  a  portion  of  this  impor- 
tant initiative  within  the  range  of  re- 
ductions established  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Frankly,  it  would  be  my  prefer- 
ence to  save  more  and  find  other  areas 
to  trim  back,  but  we  all  must  sacrifice 
part  of  our  preferences  if  we  are  to  get 
our  economy  back  on  the  right  track. 
The  16  projects  selected  by  DOE  for 
negotiation  alone,  at  the  minimum, 
should  be  saved.  Just  these  projects  are 
estimated  to  produce  energy  savings 
equivalent  to  50,000  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  and  that  will  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution in  our  effort  to  reduce  oU 
imports. 

Despite  extensive  conservation  efforts, 
fuel  switching  and  the  introduction  of 
more  energy  efficient  capital  stock,  most 
official  energy  forecasts  agree  that  fuels 
demand  in  the  United  States  is  likely  to 
grow  1  percent  per  year  over  the  next 
20  years.  That  means  U.S.  energy  con- 
sumption will  increase  from  39  milUon 
barrels  per  day  of  oil  equivalent  in  1979 
to  46  million  barrels  per  day  of  oil 
equivalent  by  2000.  Although  U.S.  oil 
consumption  is  expected  to  decline  from 
18  to  15  million  barrels  of  oU  per  day 
over  this  period,  these  forecasts  also  gen- 
erally agree  that  oil  imports  will  remain 
at  7  to  10  million  barrels  per  day  for  the 
next  20  years. 

Clearly,  this  continued  level  of  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil  is  economically 


disturbing,  not  only  because  it  means 
that  we  will  continue  to  send  billions  of 
dollars  overseas  each  year  to  pay  for  this 
oil  but  also  because  our  continued  oil 
dependence  will  only  further  escalate  oil 
prices,  inflation  at  home  and  make  fewer 
dollars  available  for  the  creation  of  new 
U.S.  jobs.  Moreover,  no  one  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  the  serious  national  security 
implications  of  this  continued  reUance 
on  uncertain  foreign  oil  supplies.  Gaso- 
hol alone  will  not  solve  our  Nation's 
serious  energy  problem,  but  gasohol  is  a 
tool  we  can  ill  afford  to  abandon  as  we 
seek  to  find  constructive  ways  of  reduc- 
i""  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil* 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  a 
colloquy  to  clarify  the  actions  taken  by 
the  Budget  Committee  regarding  the  al- 
coh<ri  fuels  program  administered  by  the 
L»eiA<irtment  oi  Energy. 

First,  let  me  state  unequivocally  that 
I  support  the  Presidents'  efforts  to  re- 
uucc;  federal  spendiiig.  We  have  gcme 
far  too  Jaoe  before  placing  curbs  oa 
Federal  spending.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration came  with  a  mandate  from  the 
people  of  this  Natiwi  to  bring  spending 
under  control.  The  process  we  are  un- 
dergoing today  is  a  first  step  taken  by 
the  Congress  to  join  in  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  reduce  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  Federal  budget. 

During  consideration  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee.  I  offered  a  motion 
to  include  $270  milUcHi  for  the  DOE  al- 
cohcri  fuels  program.  This  mot.on  was 
defeated  by  a  slim  one-vote  margin.  The 
committee  then  voted  in  favor  of  a  mo- 
tion by  Senator  Kassebaum  which  dealt 
with  the  financing  of  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve.  Considering  the  slimness  of 
the  margin  by  which  my  motion  failed 
and  the  fact  that  some  Senators  could 
have  voted  against  my  motion  in  order 
to  support  the  proposal  on  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve,  I  join  in  this  colloquy 
to  establish  support  for  the  DOE  alcohol 
fuels  program. 

It  was  just  last  year  that  Congress 
adopted  the  Energy  Security  Act.  It  has 
been  less  than  1  year  that  this  measure 
has  been  enacted.  Yet  given  the  serious 
na,ture  of  our  energy  situation,  the  Con- 
gress wrote  language  into  the  measure 
that  would  insure  the  Department  of 
Energy  act  expeditiously  on  the  alcohol 
fuels  program.  Within  1  month  solicita- 
tions wt>uld  have  to  be  made  and  a  deci- 
sion on  the  applications  within  120  days. 

The  alcohcri  fu^  program,  as  found  in 
title  n  of  the  Eno-gy  Security  Act,  is 
slaved  to  achieve  a  production  level  of 
60,000  barrels  per  day  of  alcohol  from 
biomass  by  the  end  of  1982.  The  Depart- 
ment <rf  Ekiergy  was  given  jurisdiction 
over  biomass  projects  that  produce  over 
15  m'llion  eallons  per  year.  The  assist- 
ance offered  by  this  title  was  to  take  the 
form  primarily  in  loan  guarantees. 

In  addition,  projects  must  meet  cer- 
tain requirements  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  consideration  for  loon  guarantees. 
Applicants  must  meet  a  credit-elsewhere 
test  and  they  must  also  bear  a  reason- 
able degree  of  risk.  Primlty  was  to  be 
given  to  those  not  using  petroleum  or 
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oktural  gas  as  process  fuels  and  to  those 
applying  new  teclinolosrleB. 

Mr.  President,  the  magnitude  of  these 
projects  has  not  been  tried  before  and 
they  do  present  a  financial  risk  to  the 
private  money  markets.  The  tax  credits 
that  are  available  to  alcohol  fuels,  which 
I  svjpport,  may  not  be  enough  for  proj- 
ects of  this  capacity. 

Furthermore.  Congress  directed  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  act  with  speed 
because  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  time 
in  developing  domestic  energy  sources.  In 
October  of  1980.  just  5  months  ago,  DOE 
selected  an  Initial  seven  projects  to  begin 
negotiations  for  loan  guarantees.  Prom 
these  initial  seven  projects,  263  million 
gallons  of  ethanol  would  be  produced, 
which  if  blended  with  gasoline  would 
yield  more  than  2.6  billion  gallons  of 
gasohol.  Later  an  additional  nine  proj- 
ects were  chosen,  however,  one  dropped 
out. 

All  of  these  15  projects  have  made 
some  degree  of  financial  commitment, 
because  the  law  states  that  applicsmts 
must  assume  a  reasonable  degree  of  risk. 
Engineering  plans  and  design  studies 
have  been  undertaken.  The  cost  of  build- 
ing the  initial  seven  projects  alone  will 
run  over  $500  million,  with  several  mil- 
lions of  dollsu's  in  private  funds  having 
already  been  spent.  While  contractual 
obligations  have  not  been  made,  by  pass- 
ing the  Energy  Security  Act.  Congress 
made  a  public  policv  decision  that  It 
wanted  to  see  alcohol  fuels  developed 
and  developed  quickly.  The  administra- 
tion's recommendation  to  terminate  the 
alcohol  fuels  program  is  reneging  on  the 
policy  decision  made  last  year  by  Con- 
gress and  carried  out  by  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  to  weigh  carefully  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  and 
the  Budget  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
alcohol  fuels  propram. 

Finally.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  the  opT'ortunity  to  loin  In  this 
colloquy  on  the  DOE  alcohol  fuels  pro- 
gram.9 

•  Mr.  METZENBAXJM.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  oil  boycott  of  1973  and  the  sub- 
sequent runup  of  OPEC  prices.  Presi- 
dents of  both  parties  have  called  time 
and  again  for  reducing  th's  Nat'odf'si  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oU.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration had  its  "project  Independ- 
ence." President  Pord  worked  vigorous- 
ly to  promote  the  same  concept.  Presi- 
dent Carter  spoke  of  "the  moral  equiva- 
lent of  war." 

But  today.  Mr.  President,  we  have  an 
administration  whose  Idea  of  energy  pol- 
icy is  to  terminate  Federal  support  for 
technologies  that  are  essential  to  the 
Nation's  basic  long-term  interests. 

We  are  being  asked  to  cut  back  on  en- 
ergv  conservation  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
a  barrel  of  oil  conserved  is  the  cheapest 
barrel  of  oil  available  in  the  world  today. 

We  are  confronted  with  proposals  to 
slash  fimds  for  solar  energy  and  for  the 
other  renewable,  decentralized  energy 
sources  that  might  compete  in  the  future 
with  oil  and  natural  gas. 

We  are  told  by  David  Stockman  that 


we  do  not  need  to -promote  these  energy 
sources:  the  market  will  sort  them  out. 

I  am  a  believer  in  the  free  market.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  administration's 
nonprogram  in  alternate  fuels  can  or  will 
promote  free  market  solutions. 

The  fact  Is,  Mr.  President,  that  say- 
ing "leave  it  to  the  market"  in  the  ener- 
gy industry  means  one  thing  and  one 
thing  only — and  that  is  "leave  It  to  the 
oil  companies." 

Leave  it  to  oil  companies — companies 
that  have  already  attained  a  dcnninant 
position  in  coal  and  are  buying  up  ura- 
nium leases,  uranium  milling  plants,  and 
solar  energy  patents. 

Leave  it  to  the  oil  companies  and  we 
can  be  certain  of  one  result — that  we  will 
not,  in  the  future,  have  serious  competi- 
tion between  different  energy  sources.  In- 
stead, we  will  see  new  fuels  and  new  tech- 
nologies Introduced  at  a  pace — and  a 
price  dictated  by  the  bottom-line  inter- 
ests of  a  few  huge  corporations  that  we 
are  allowing  to  control  our  energy 
future. 

That  is  not  healthy. 

It  is  a  blow   to   the   free  enterprise 
system. 
,  It  endangers  our  national  security. 

It  works  directly  against  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  every  nonenergy  busi- 
ness and  every  consumer  in  the  country. 

During  consideration  of  the  resolution 
before  us,  the  Budget  Committee  failed 
by  one  vote  to  restore  $270  million  for  a 
major  initiative  in  alternative  fueJs.  I 
refer  to  the  DOE's  loEin  guarantee  pro- 
gram for  gasohol.  That  program  was  en- 
acted just  last  year,  as  title  n  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  urgency  this  body  assigned  a  few 
short  months  ago  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  an  alcohol  fuels  industry. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  also  enacted 
into  law  legislation  I  introduced  to  insure 
a  free  market  for  gasohoa  by  prohibiting 
oil  company  discrimination  against  gaso- 
hol through  their  credit  card  policies. 

Title  n  specifically  mandated  the 
DOE  to  move  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
to  Issue  loan  guarantees.  The  clear  intent 
of  Congress  was  to  bring  this  new  indus- 
try on  line  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Sixteen  projects  have  been  approved — 
and  businessmen  have  expended  oter  $10 
million  in  private  fimds  in  the  effikcta- 
tlon  that  the  Federal  Government  woidd 
proceed  as  promised. 

These  businesses  stand  to  lose  their 
investments. 

But  even  more  Important,  this  Nation 
stands  to  lose  gasohol — to  lose  the  com- 
petition It  will  bring  to  the  energy  In- 
dustry and  the  relief  that  it  will  provide 
us  from  our  dangerous  relluice  on  for- 
eign oil  producers. 

Gasohol  is  an  American  product, 
whose  raw  materials  depend  only  on  the 
incompnrable  productivity  of  American 
agriculture. 

It  is  a  product  whose  development  will 
provide  for  American  agriculture  a  far 
more  stable  market  than  we  have  had  In 
recent  years. 

The  last  administration  promised  our 
farmers  a  major  gasohol  program  to  help 


offset  the  Impact  of  the  Soviet  grain 
embargo. 

But  today,  the  emtaiargo  remains  In 
place  and  the  promising  beginnings  of  a 
gasohol  industry  are  being  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  pennywlse  and  pound-foolish 
budget  cuts.  We  should,  Mr.  President 
restore  the  entire  $740  million  program 
as  originally  proposed  rather  than  just 
the  $270  million  restoration  proposed  in 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  needs  gaso- 
hol, and  we  need  it  now. 

I  hope  that  before  this  budget  process 
is  finished,  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to 
review  our  commitment  to  this  ail- 
American  source  of  energy  for  our  Na- 
tion's future.* 

OOVXaNMXNT   ALCOROLa   WVXL   LOAN 

GOAKAirrKsa 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz)  and 
other  Senators,  relating  to  the  alcoh(^ 
fuel  plant  loan  guarantee  programs. 

Alcohol  fuel,  produced  from  renew- 
able resources,  is  an  alternative  energy 
source  capable  of  providing  this  country 
with  significant  quantities  of  high-grade 
l.quid  fuel  in  the  future.  However,  before 
this  result  can  be  accomplished,  there 
must  be  plants  built  to  demonstrate  to 
private  financial  sources  that  this  pro- 
gram is  a  sound  one.  Government  loan 
guarantees  for  construction  could  ac- 
complish this  goal,  without  draining  the 
Treasury  or  bloating  the  Federal  budget. 
Once  the  feasibility  of  this  developing 
industry  has  been  shown,  private  finan- 
cial markets  will  provide  loans  to  fi- 
nance future  projects,  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  helped  to  promote  this 
vital  industry  at  little  or  no  cost. 

I  urge  Chairman  McClure  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee,  along  with  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  to  care- 
fully consider  the  need  for  continuing 
Government  loan  guarantees  in  this  area 
if  at  all  possible  within  the  President's 
budget. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  general  understanding.  If 
it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  manager  of  the  bill, 
we  are  prepared  to  let  Senator  Pryor 
proceed  with  an  amendment  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  points  out  that  the  Chair  imder- 
stands  this  to  be  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment; therefore,  unanimous  consent  will 
be  required  for  it  to  be  in  order  at  this 
time. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ordier  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

tn>    AMENDMENT    NO.  !• 

(P\irpose:   To  reduce  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1983  for  procurement  by  t2  billion) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pxtoe), 
for  himself  and  Mr.  DxCoNcnrt.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ZLL,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Pell,  and 
Mr.  Riegle.  proposes  an  \inprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  19. 

On  page  2.  line  25,  strike  out  "•3.200.000,- 
000";  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$8,200,000,- 
000." 

On  page  2,  line  18.  strike  out  "»36423.- 
000.000":  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$38,- 
423.000.000." 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  today  is 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Batjcus,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Riegle,  and  it  further 
reduces  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1982  for 
procurement  by  $2  billion. 

Before  I  discuss  this  amendment,  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  pay  high 
tribute  to  the  very  splendid  job  done  by 
the  Budget  Committee  In  bringing  this 
resolution  to  the  floor.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  taken  the  first  steps  in  laying 
out  a  framework  for  reducing  Federal 
spending  on  a  massive  scale.  I  commend 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  alsl3 
who  spent  many,  many  hours  on  this 
resolution  that  we  will  begin  voting  on 
this  afternoon. 

I  believe  that  the  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  recogni':e  the  call  we 
heard  from  the  people  of  this  country 
for  discipline  in  our  Federal  spending, 
and  I  believe  this  resolution  demon- 
strates that  fact.  I  also  think  it  is  note- 
worthy that  they  went  further  in  their 
cuts  than  the  administration  had  pro- 
posed. However,  I  also  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  are  100  diverse  people  in  this 
great  body,  representing  50  diverse  con- 
stituencies and  our  priorities  may  some- 
times differ. 

I  expect  realistically  that  by  the  time 
we  finish  this  budget  resolution  that 
we  will  have  considered  amendments 
which,  if  passed,  could  have  brought  us 
back  to  the  President's  recommendations 
and  maybe  even  over  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations. This  is  why,  or  one  '■ea- 
son  why,  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
wdav  to  reduce  by  $2  billion  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  Federal  procurem°nt 
or  other  unneeded  expenditures  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate deems  proper. 

1  Jt^-  f'esldent,  for  example,  we  should 
look  at  procurement  and  I  hope  if  this 
^endment  passes  we  will  establish  the 
eglslative  intent  of  this  body  that  th^s 
L2°^**"*  *^^*  *^«  committee  could 
n^J'  ''^T^  carefully.  Reducing  un- 
n^^  ^""^  wasteful  procurement  wiU 
^t^^T  °"^  ^*"«^*  ^^'■^ce  to  the  peo- 
?MiH  ♦^'^  country,  it  wlU  rot  cau^e^e 
child  to  go  hungry  at  lunchtime  It  ^ 


not  require  one  veteran  to  go  without  a 
hospital  room.  My  amendment  would 
simply  require  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the 
procurement  budgets  of  each  agency  and 
to  examine  what  they  are  spending  each 
year,  such  as  In  the  area  of  consultants, 
furniture  purchases,  fancy  audiovisual 
materials,  and  any  unnecessary  luxuries 
that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  can  iio 
longer  afford. 

This  amendment  strikes  at  the  fat  in 
Government.  It  does  not  strike  at  the 
heart  of  some  of  the  various  programs. 
The  first  question  is,  Is  a  $2  billion  cnt 
in  Federal  procurement  or  other  areas 
reasonable?  Yes,  it  is.  In  fact,  it  is  a  very 
modest  and  cMiservatlve  figure  in  view 
of  the  total  procurement  costs  of  the 
Government  that  were  documented  time 
after  time  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

We  are  not  talking  about  small  pota- 
toes. We  are  not  talking  about  a  few 
boxes  of  Kleenex  here  or  there.  We  are 
talking  about  1  of  every  8  tax  dollars 
that  the  American  public  Invests  in  their 
country  that  we  are  spending  for  sup- 
plies or  services  for  the  Federal  system. 
It  is  an  extremely  modest  approach,  to 
look  at  how  these  dollars  are  being  ex- 
pended and  certainly  how  they  could  be 
more  efficiently  spent  in  hitting  the 
target  much  better. 

Federal  procurement  in  fiscal  year 
1982  will  be  well  over  $100  billion.  If  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  in  its  wisdom, 
decided  to  take  a  2-percent  figure,  .ind 
target  those  areas  that  they  find  most 
wasteful,  we  would  be  saving  the  tax- 
pavers,  in  the  1982  budget,  a  total  of  $2 
bUUon. 

Almost  cwnplete  figures  complied  by 
the  Federal  Pro-U'ement  Data  System 
put  the  total  Government-wide  figure 
for  procurement  expenditures  at  the 
astonishing  amount  of  $110  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1980. 

ITiat  amount  Is  going  to  continue  to 
grow.  Some  of  the  items  that  I  found 
interesting  that  our  Federal  Government 
purchased  in  fiscal  year  1979  were  some 
$7.6  million  for  draperies,  a^-nings.  and 
shades.  We  spent  $739,000  for  musical 
instruments.  We  spent  $735,000  for 
phonograph  records.  We  spent  over 
$105,000  for  games,  toys.  a"d  T"heeled 
goods.  We  spent  over  $4  million  for  per- 
fumes and  for  toilet  preparation  articles 
and  for  powders.  And  we  spent  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  underwear  and  nlghtwear. 

I  will  not  po  down  that  long  list  but 
I  am  saying  that  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands and  perhaps  millions  of  Items  and 
articles  that  are  being  purchased  today 
by  the  Federal  taxpayer  through  the 
Federal  Government  that  I  feel  we  could 
m'Jke  significant  savings  on,  and  a  $2 
billion  attempt  at  savings  I  think  is  most 
reasonable  and  very,  very  conservative. 
Mv  amendment  is  not  necessarily  re- 
lated to  or  directed  to  procurement 
spending.  It  Is  not  specifically  savin?  that 
procurement  is  all  the  Approoriations 
Committee  can  cut  because  I  believe  that 
we  are  wasting  billions  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  throughout  many  areas  in  Gov- 
ernment. This  amendment  would  simply 
mandate  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  come  up  with  an  additional  $2  billion 


savings  and  to  report  those  savlngB  to 
Congress  for  our  consideration. 

This  amendment  is  simple.  It  amounts 
to  $2  billion  or  roughly  2  percent  of  the 
Federal  procurement  dollar,  and  it  Is 
painless.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  forced  belt 
tightening  of  the  managers  of  our  Fed- 
eral procurement  system.  It  is  a  better 
management  technique  for  our  entire 
Federal  system  and  it  U  a  cushion  that 
this  Senate.  I  firmly  feel,  should  go  on 
record  as  supporting  today,  a  cushion 
against  the  possibility  of  going  too  high 
in  the  budget  expenditure  process.  It  Is 
an  extremely  small  sum  for  most  of  our 
Departments  and  our  agencies  to  absorb, 
and  I  think  this  amendment  makes  sense 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  have  support  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  but  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  In  owxwition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  knows  that  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  for  him  and  if  he  does  not 
know  that  I  have  great  concern  as  to 
how  much  we  are  going  to  fund  the  mili- 
tary for  the  year  of  1982,  then  I  am 
telling  him  that  now. 

But  the  Senate  should  know  that  while 
this  is  an  exciting  concept,  it  just  will 
not  work.  First  of  all,  the  Senator  knows 
that  if  he  were  going  to  reconcile  against 
an  authorizing  committee,  it  would  have 
gone  to  Armed  Services  and  reccmciled 
it  against  some  existing  authorizing 
legislation.  But  that  would  not  lie,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  that.  That 
would  be  subject  immediately  to  a  point 
of  order  because,  in  this  reconciliation 
instruction,  we  only  recommended  recon- 
ciliation against  direct  spending  in  the 
military,  and  we  had  a  very  real  purpose 
in  doing  that. 

So  what  the  Senator  has  done  is  taken 
the  same  number  and  said,  "Well,  I  will 
ask  the  Appropriations  Committee" — 
and  this  is  not  just  some  nice,  pretty  re- 
quest; he  punches  in  a  number  that  they 
will  cut  $2  billion  in  outlays  in  1982. 

Well,  we  do  not  even  have  the  1982 
appropriations  before  us.  In  addition,  it 
does  not  adjust  budget  authority  any- 
where. It  just  says  to  cut  outlays.  While 
he  talks  about  procurement,  it  just  sort 
of  hangs  there  as  an  instruction  to  cut 
$2  billion  in  outlays.  He  would  like  to 
think  it  Is  going  to  come  out  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  it  just  will  not  happen. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  should  know 
that  this  Budget  Committee  had  a  very 
precise  idea  in  mind.  Everycme  knows 
that  the  military  fimctlon.  050.  for  the 
United  States  is  going  to  be  up  in  1982. 
The  question  is  how  much  is  it  going  to 
be  up.  and  we  clearly  intend  a  thorough 
debate  on  that  issue.  How  much  is  it  go- 
ing to  go  up;  and  how  much  is  right,  and 
how  much  can  we  afford.  But  we  have 
not  done  that  here  because  this  is  a  rec- 
onciliation that  cuts  from  the  Federal 
expenditure  package.  It  does  not  add. 

So  we  said  the  Senate,  in  the  first 
budget  resolution,  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  thoroughly  debate  the  issue  of 
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what  Is  an  appropriate  Increase  for  mili- 
tary preparedness. 

Now,  the  Senator  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity when  that  first  budget  resolution 
comes  to  the  floor  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  had  a  mark  for  aggregate 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  military 
preparedness.  He  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  look  at  that  and  ask  is  there  too 
much  in  there  for  procurement?  '  Should 
I  squeeze  that  down  a  little  bit?"  He  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  look  at  what  De- 
fense has  told  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee, and  what  Defense  has  told  the  Budg- 
et Conwnlttee.  And,  If  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  their  procurement,  if  he  is  not  satis- 
fled  they  are  going  to  save  enough  In 
audiovisuals  or  the  other  items  he  has 
mentioned,  he  can  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  a  very  sensible  and  orderly 
maimer  suggest  that  the  function  on  mil- 
itary preparedness  be  cut  even  more  than 
the  numbers  recommended. 

But  the  Senator  should  know  that  that 
is  not  what  is  happening  here.  He  is  not 
waiting  for  that  event,  he  is  not  waiting 
for  that  debate,  but  rather  just  pimch- 
ing  in  a  $2  billion  outlay  cut  in  1982 
against  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
against  appropriation  levels  that  are 
not  even  yet  determined.  He  is  saying, 
in  advance — 

We  wtU  tell  you  that  It  wlU  be  •2  bUUon 
less  than  whatever  you  had  In  mind  It  was 
going  to  be. 

So  while  technically  I  do  not  object  on 
any  parliamentary  ground,  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  it  is  a  good  idea,  and  its  time 
will  come.  He  can  rest  assured  that,  on 
the  floor  of  this  Senate  during  the  next 
3  or  4  months,  not  once  but  probably 
three  or  four  times,  the  Senate  will  de- 
bate the  procurement  policies  of  the  U.S. 
military.  They  will  do  it  In  a  functional 
debate  on  the  first  budget  resolution.  He 
will  do  it  then.  Armed  services  will  bring 
an  authorizing  bill  to  the  floor  obviously 
with  items  that  have  to  be  purchased 
in  their  opinion,  and  he  can  address  it 
then. 

The  final  act  will  be  an  appropriations 
bill,  and  it  will  come  here  and  he  can 
debate  that  point  again.  But  I  urge  that 
we  postpone  that  debate  until  he  finds 
out  for  1982  what  the  recommended  In- 
creases that  the  President  has  made,  as 
modified  as  it  goes  through  these  com- 
mittees actually  is.  Whether  the  Senator 
is  satisfied,  and  whether  this  Senate  is 
satisfied,  that  procurement  has  taken  its 
fair  share  of  the  cuts  or  conversely  has 
prociu-ement  been  given  too  much  lati- 
tude to  spend  in  light  of  our  economic 
policies,  our  social  concerns,  and  other 
things  can  be  considered  at  that  time. 

So  I  hope  we  will  vote  on  this  rather 
quickly,  and  I  hope  nothing  I  have  said 
here  is  taken  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator who  offers  it  to  be  in  any  way  crit- 
ical of  it  or  of  him. 

I  will  just  say  that  it  does  not  test  any- 
thing. It  is  kind  of  a  good  idea,  but  the 
vote  is  irrelevant  on  the  $2  bill'on  re- 
duction in  outlays  in  1982  as  against  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  directed 
against  the  military,  this  cannot  have 
that  kind  of  force.  It  Is  just  saying  at 
this  point  that  this  Senate  thinks  we 


ought  to  look  at  whether  or  not  we  ought 
to  cut  procurement,  by  about  $2  billion, 
and  it  does  not  mean  anything  other 
than  that.  It  would  set  a  bad  precedent 
here  to  say  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  "The  idea  is  that  you  save 
thiS  much  here  in  outlays." 

As  I  say,  it  is  not  technically  objection- 
able, but  it  really  does  not  make  any 
sense  in  the  context  in  which  we  are 
handling  budget  authority  or  outlays 
and  trying  to  ratchet  down  authoriza- 
tion bills  that  are  the  subject  matter  of 
appropriations.  We  are  not  looking  for 
cuts  in  the  military.  We  are  trying  to 
find  out  what  is  the  appropriate  level  of 
increase,  and  that  is  going  to  provide 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  debate  as  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Defense's  num- 
bers and  someone  else's  numbers,  and  I 
can  say  here  publicly  we  are  going  to 
look  at  those  numbers  and  scrutinize 
them  carefully  and  there  will  be  a  rather 
healthy  debate  in  the  committee  in  due 
course,  and  in  other  committees  and  in 
the  Senate. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  accept 
this  amendment  and  I  hope  the  Senator 
understands  that  I  must  oppose  it  on 
the  grounds  I  have  stated.  Whue  I  take 
note  of  the  fact,  and  I  am  sure  his  con- 
stituents will,  that  he  is  concerned  about 
waste,  this  just  will  not  resolve  or  stop 
any  of  th<it  waste. 

(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee. 

Certainly,  I  want  my  friend  to  know 
that  he  in  no  way  said  anything  that  I 
take  personally,  but  I  would  like  for 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  the  very 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  to  recognize  two  or  three 
facts.  In  my  statement  I  never  mentioned 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  never  men- 
tioned the  military. 

I  must  say  that  before  this  debate  be- 
gan I  did  hear,  a  little  mouse  told  me. 
that  the  issue  that  was  going  to  be  raised 
and  be  talked  about  on  this  amendment 
concerned  a  cutback  in  military  pro- 
curement, and  maybe  this  bill  ought  to 
go  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Let  me  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  it- 
self Is  already  charged  with  finding  $3.2 
billion  in  savings,  and  I  am  simply  say- 
ing we  should  add  $2  billion  to  that 
figure,  making  it  $5.2  bUlion,  and  I  am 
going  to  trust  the  wisdom  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  look  long  and 
hard  into  each  agency  and  each  depart- 
ment to  see  where  those  savings  could 
be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  also 
state  that  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice— you  have  raised  the  issue  of  de- 
fense, and  I  am  not  going  to  debate  that 
issue,  but  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice— on  Mamh  3.  1981.  talked  about 
the  Defense  Department.  It  did  not  con- 
demn the  Defense  Department  unmer- 
cifully for  their  spending,  but  it  pointed 
out  several  ways  that  DOD  procurement 
could  save  millions  of  dollars  for  'he 
taxpayers. 

First,  a  reduction  In  consultants  Is  pos- 


sible,   with    many    millions    of    dollars 
there. 

Second,  multiyear  contracting  as  a 
viable  acquisition  method  could  substan- 
tially reduce  Government  expenditures. 

'ihe  third  item  is  increased  competi- 
tion among  contractors  which  could 
better  insure  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  obtains  acceptable  products  and 
services  at  the  lowest  prices.  I  am  read- 
ing from  the  GAO  report  of  March  3. 

Another  area  is  productivity-enhanc- 
ing opportunities  at  the  Department  of 
Defense,  which  GAO  says  are  entirely 
possible. 

The  next  item  is  further  consolidating 
supply  activities:  and  the  other  item  I 
would  like  to  just  mention  briefly  is  bet- 
ter visibility  and  Interchangeability  of 
wholesale  and  retail  inventories  that  can 
reduce  investment  and  make  better  use 
of  assets,  thereby  saving  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

That,  Mr.  President,  was  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  of  those  items  which,  if  they  were 
in  fact  put  into  practice  or  implemented 
by  the  Congress  or  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  mandated  by  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  of  the  Senate,  would  in 
any  way  endanger  our  national  defense 
posture.  In  fact,  it  may  have  a  way  of 
helping  it. 

A  few  more  little  Items.  Mr.  President, 
and  again  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  we  flnd  we  might  look  at  the  area 
of  dumping  or  fourth-quarter  spending, 
which  some  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  already  raised  very  eloquently.  We 
might  look  at  those  luxury  items  con- 
tained in  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  May  2, 1979,  such 
as  $8,000  mahogany  bookcases,  and 
saunas,  and  party  favors,  and  color 
televisions. 

We  might  look  also  at  the  Septem- 
ber 29,  1980.  report  where  we  flnd  case 
after  case  of  contract  workers  In  the 
Federal  system  being  paid  by  two  agen- 
cies at  the  same  time. 

We  might  also  look  at  the  January  9, 
1980.  report  where  we  can  see  there  can 
be  much  improvement  and  much  more 
efficient  management  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  in  maintenance  and  repair  of  real 
estate  now  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  think  the  2  percent  or  $2  billion,  as 
the  Senator  says,  is  no  magic  flgure.  But 
to  be  honest.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  magic  figures  in  this 
town. 

I  just  hope,  once  again,  that  this  will 
not  be  considered  as  an  antimilltary  vote. 
That  is  not  what  this  is  about.  It  is  about 
the  entirety  of  our  Federal  system.  And 
I  will  trust  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, in  its  wisdom,  to  look  at  those  ex- 
penditures and  make  those  suggestions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  imderstandlng 
that  my  good  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Michigan  would  like  a  few  moments, 
and  I  yield  to  him  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Arkansas.  Mr. 
President,   I   support   Senator  PsYOt's 
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amendment  to  direct  the  Appropriations 
Committee  tO  rea,lize  a  $2  billion  savings 
in  Federal  procuirement.  It  is  a  manage- 
able assignment.  Various  subcommittees 
of  the  Government  Affairs  Committee, 
on  which  f- serve,  have  looked  at  the 
problems  of  managing  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy from  &  number  of  angles  and 
have  concluded  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  room  for  elimination  of  wasteful 
spending  practices. 

Senator  Pryor  has  been  actively  in- 
volved in  seeking  to  reduce  the  costs  to 
the  Federal  Government  from  needless 
consulting  contracts.  I  highly  commend 
him  for  his  efforts.  Senator  Cohen,  as 
former  ranking  minority  member  and 
now  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Management, 
which  I  formerly  chaired,  led  a  thorough 
investigation  into  the  problems  of  year- 
end  spending. 

The  report  issued  by  our  subcommittee 
estimated  a  potential  savings  of  some  $2 
billion  were  Federal  agencies  to  adopt 
administrative  procedures  to  reduce  the 
appalling  yearend  spending  spree  gov- 
ernmental agencies  engage  in  in  order 
to  use  up  their  budgeted  dollars  before 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Just  this  year  our  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Management 
held  hearings  on  debarment  and  suspen- 
sion procedures  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  which  it  was  estimated  that  if 
the  Federal  agencies  would  simply  not 
do  business  with  companies  that  commit 
fraud  or  misperform  for  other  Federal 
agencies,  significant  savings  could  be 
realized. 

It  is  long  overdue  that  we  recognize 
the  substantial  budgetary  savings  that 
can  be  made  with  improved  manage- 
ment. 

I  find  it  far  more  responsible  to  cut 
the  budget  by  stopping  the  wasteful  year- 
end  spending  binge  by  Federal  agencies 
than  by  kicking  unemployed  workers  in 
the  teeth.  I  find  It  far  more  responsible 
to  cut  the  budget  by  stopping  the  gush 
of  funds  to  fraudulent  contractors  than 
by  destroying  our  commitment  to  the 
working  people  of  America  who  paid  in- 
to the  social  security  system  with  the 
understanding  that  if  they  died,  the 
social  security  system  would  give  their 
children  a  hand  through  college.  I  find 
it  far  more  responsible  to  eliminate  the 
unnecessary  contracting  to  the  so-called 
beltway  bandits  than  to  decimate  pro- 
grams for  economic  recovery  such  as 
EDA  and  UDAG. 

I  support  Senator  Prtor's  amendment 
and  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  my  friend  from 
Arkansas.  I  commend  him  on  his  leader- 
ship in  this  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  desires. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  22  minutes 
remaining  on  the  second  degree  amend- 
»>»^t  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 


has  13  minutes  and  40  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  the  concept  which  he  brings  to  the 
fioor  at  this  time.  I  would  only  argue 
with  the  Senator  on  the  basis  that  it  Is 
ill-timed.  The  concept  is  excellent.  I 
think  there  is  a  need  at  this  point  to  per- 
haps review  some  of  the  actual  activity 
that  is  already  imderway  in  the  appro- 
priations process  and  the  budgetary 
process,  which  really  addresses  itself  to 
these  precise  and  exact  issues. 

I  would  refer  to  one  document  that  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  others  who  support  his 
amendment  would  take  the  time  to  read. 
This  is  Calendar  No.  1008,  Senate  re- 
port. Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  independent  agencies  ap- 
propriations bill,  1981. 

In  this  bill  and  in  the  report  of  this  bill 
we  address  the  very  subjects  of  fraud, 
abuse,  waste,  and  error. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee — 

Most  recently,  the  committee  Included  a 
comprehensive  package  of  general  provisions 
and  report  language  In  the  fiscal  year  1980 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  to  address 
these  problems.  That  package  directed  agen- 
cies to  Improve  management,  accounting, 
and  Internal  controls;  eliminate  unresolved 
audits;  collect  overdue  money  owed  to  the 
Government;  prevent  withdrawal  of  cash  by 
Federal  grantees  In  excess  of  their  immediate 
needs:  and  properly  discipline  employees 
guilty  of  fraudulent  behavior  associated  with 
their  official  duties. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  raises  a 
very  vaUd  point  and  again  I  would  refer 
to  this  document  of  what  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  doing. 

On  page  120,  limit  on  last  quarter 
spending : 

In  section  414  of  the  bill,  the  committee 
has  recommended  a  Umlt  on  last  quarter 
spending.  .  .  .  The  committee  firmly  believes 
that  Immediate  action  of  this  kind  Is  nec- 
essary to  stem  the  wasteful  flow  of  public 
funds  during  the  closing  days  and  hours  of 
the  fiscal  year.  Taxpayers  are  legitimately 
demanding  that  agencies  stop  this  practice 
and  Congress  must  take  action  now  to  see 
that  they  do  so.  .  .  .  All  agencies  and  de- 
partments are  expected  to  comply  strictly 
with  the  provisions  that  implement  all  nec- 
essary managezneht  and  internal  controls  to 
make  certain  it  Is  carried  out. 

That  is  an  instruction  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 
Overdue  debts  owed  the  Government: 
The  committee  has  Included  this  general 
provision  requiring  agencies  to  take  action 
to  Improve  collections  of  overdue  debts, 
charge  reasonable  Interest  on  overdue  debts, 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  debts  written  off 
as  uncollectible. 

Page  122  on  consultants: 

In  section  417  of  the  bill  the  committee 
has  recommended  that  a  general  reduction  of 
$28,297,000  funding  for  consultant  services. 

And  on  we  go. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  kind  of  concern  expressed  by 
the  Senators  on  this  amendment  and  the 
intent  of  it.  I  believe  that  through  the 
regular  appropriations  procedures  we 
will  achieve  these  very  objectives  that 
they  seek  in  this  amendment. 


Let  me  say  that  the  budget  resolution, 
as  I  am  sure  Senator  Domenici  has  al- 
ready indicated,  has  provisions  before 
us  m  section  11  oi  tnis  resolution  of  sav- 
ings for  elimination  of  waste  and  fraud 
and  abuse,  $1.3  bllion  in  1982  and  $2  bil- 
lion in  1983. 

The  President  has  also  been  very  dili- 
gent in  this  area.  President  Reagan  has 
an  additional  $8,8  biUion  in  savings  In 
the  1982  proposal  and  this  is  aimed  at 
administrative  savings,  just  the  same 
items  that  Senator  Peyor  is  offering. 

£o  let  me  merely  Indicate  that  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  is 
diligent  in  this  process.  I  have  read  some 
of  the  provisions  in  this  report  indicat- 
ing our  action  and  our  expectaticm  of 
compliance. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  just  add 
one  other  thought  at  this  time.  I  think 
we  have  to  recognize  a  very  fundamen- 
tal point  here.  There  is  a  certain  limited 
base  upon  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  act.  Let  us  take  as  an 
example,  as  I  shared  with  my  colleagues 
yesterday,  a  $659  blUion  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1981.  And  because  the  package 
of  rescissions  has  exempted  the  military 
from  any  kind  of  rescissions  and  be- 
cause we  are  not  addressing  the  direct 
payment  part  of  the  budget,  the  direct 
spending,  nor  have  we  addressed  the 
major  entitlements  to  the  program,  out 
of  a  $659  billion  budget  we  have  $100 
billion  left  in  discretionary  funding. 

Reduce  that  to  the  bases  of  those  pro- 
grams, agriculture,  commerce,  health, 
housing,  education,  welfare,  natural  re- 
sources, energy,  space,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  the  kind 
of  baseline  that  we  are  addressing  when 
you  say  to  the  Am>roprlations  Commit- 
tee, "And  another  $2  billion"  or  "add  an- 
other $3  billion."  Especially  as  we  deal 
with  fiscal  year  1981,  and  what  this  reso- 
lution Includes  for  the  appropriations 
in'itrrctions  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Some  of  these  same  sponsors  I  know 
are  deeply  committed  to  some  of  the  so- 
cial programs  in  this  country.  Let  me  say 
what  you  are  doing  Is  you  are  eroding 
the  base  upon  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  hopefully  function  and 
maintain  the  commitment  to  some  of 
these  very  social  programs  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  so  deeplv  con- 
cerned about,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, the  Senator  from  Montana,  and 
others  who  are  joining  In  this  amend- 
ment. 

Please  do  not  lock  us  Into  a  tighter 
situation  than  we  are  alreadv  In. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  will  do 
every  conceivable  thing  we  can  to 
achieve  these  objections  so  eloquently 
stated  in  this  amendment,  and  we  would 
welcome  any  additional  instructions, 
suggestions,  or  recommendations  during 
the  budgetary  aopropriations  process. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HATPIEU).  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Presld«it,  how 
much  time  have  we  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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•tor  has  14  minutes  remaining  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  made  a  most  eloquent 
argument  against  this  amendment.  What 
we  are  saying  is.  It  sounds  good  but  we 
ought  to  know  what  Is  going  to  happen 
or  what  might  happen.  We  are  not  even 
sure  It  will  happen,  or  what  might  hap- 
pen If  we  just  arbitrarily  say  another  $2 
billion  In  outlay  cuts  in  1982  directed  at 
the  appropriations  process. 

What  we  have  done  In  this  reconcilia- 
tion Instruction  Is  cut  budget  authority 
as  per  the  rescissions  and  then  trtu^ed 
Into  1982  the  natural  savings  that  flow 
from  that. 

Someime  can  come  down  sind  say,  "in- 
stead of  the  natural  flow  of  cuts  Into 
1982,  let  us  add  %3  or  $4  billion  more." 
But  they  ought  to  know  you  will  not  have 
any  place  to  take  that  unless  It  is  from 
tihe  areas  the  Senator  Just  described.  If 
they  have  any  Idea  that  there  Is  a  whole 
bunch  of  programs  they  want  to  fund, 
f.hat  are  just  around  and  there  Is  a  lot  of 
money,  that  is  not  the  case.  It  Is  already 
•s  tight  ao  It  can  get.  We  have  cooperated 
*»  do  what  Is  reasonable.  The  Senate 
xight  to  know  that  you  do  not  And  in 
"he  direct  appropriations  process  $2  bil- 
'lon  just  around  on  trees.  That  process 
.las  been  squeezed  over  the  years  and  is 
going  to  be  squeezed  more  here.  Eventu- 
ally, this  institution  will  have  to  look  at 
entitlements.  The  Senator  mentioned 
that.  That  Is  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  HATFIELX).  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments.  Let  me  add  a  further 
comment  on  economic  life.  TTie  rescis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1981  which  will  be 
part  of  the  instructions  In  this  resolu- 
tion can  only  be  applied  to  the  last  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1981. 

Bear  in  mind  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  this  rescission  package — that  has 
exempted  the  military,  that  has  ex- 
empted the  cuts  that  would  be  a  budget- 
ary refiection  of  any  ictlon  on  entitle- 
ments and  direct  spending — and  we  have 
to  apply  that  total  rescission  package  to 
the  last  quarter  of  1981. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  in  the  process 
of  reducing  budgets:  we  are  going  to  be 
In  the  process.  If  this  amendment  and 
others  pass,  of  excising  programs.  There 
b  a  great  difference  between  reducing 
and  excising. 

I  just  want  to  make  that  point  clear.  I 
am  in  total  sympathy  with  the  objective 
stated,  but  I  just  have  to  face  the  reality 
of  what  the  appropriations  committees 
can  and  cannot  do  In  the  area  of  reality 
and  within  restrictions. 

If  the  Senator  would  amend  this  to 
have  all  of  that  funding  taken  out  of  the 
military  budget  or  out  of  the  Senate  sta- 
tionery allowance,  I  would  certainly  join 
In  the  amendment.  But  there  Is  no  likeli- 
hood of  that  happening  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  knows  it.  Yet  the  pro- 
curement savings  I  think,  very  frankly, 
could  all  be  taken,  which  this  amend- 
ment represents,  out  of  the  military.  But 
I  face  that  reality  on  what  the  mood  of 
the  Senate  is. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  think  that  is  an  issue 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  decide.  I  hope  they  will  do  it  with 


the  wisdom  with  which  they  customarily 
act. 

I  would  also  say  I  applaud  what  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  done  in 
the  past  in  laying  out  these  general  prin- 
ciples wc  hope  to  accomplish.  But  this  is 
an  amendment,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Oregon,  where  we  are  attempting  to  im- 
plement those  principles  simply  by  add- 
ing a  dollar  figure  to  them.  I  hope  this 
dollar  figure  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments,  but  may  I  just  state 
these  are  not  general  principles:  these 
are  directions. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senator 
Pryor's  amendment.  The  issue  is  very 
simple:  Are  we  serious  about  cutting 
fraud,  waste,  and  mismanagement  in 
Government?  That  is  what  It  bolls  down 
to. 

President  Reagan  was  elected,  in  part, 
because  the  people  of  our  country  believe 
there  Is  waste  In  Government,  that  the 
Government  is  spending  too  much,  and 
that  we  have  to  find  a  way  to  get  rid  of  a 
lot  of  this  nonsense. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  there  Is  waste  in 
Government.  You  know  there  is  waste  in 
Government.  The  people  of  this  Nation 
know  there  is  waste  In  Government. 

And,  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
knows  there  Is  waste  in  Government.  In 
section  11  of  the  budget  resolution  before 
us  today,  the  committee  recognizes  that 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  exist  In  Govern- 
ment. 

But  section  11  does  not  curb  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse.  It  merely  states  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  should  report  changes  in  laws  to 
accomplish  savings  in  waste,  abuse,  suid 
fraud.  But  it  does  not  require  that  these 
savings  be  produced.  It  is  merely  wishful 
thinking,  these  savings  do  not  appear  in 
the  budget  totals. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  ap- 
plaud the  Senate  Budget  Committees 
IntentiOTis.  The  committee  recognizes  the 
existence  of  waste  and.  in  its  report,  the 
committee  states  that  It  Is  its  hope  that 
those  agencies,  such  as  the  Inspector 
General's  ofiSces.  whose  function  is  to 
fight  waste,  fraud.  Eind  abuse,  be  ex- 
empted from  the  budget  reductions  in 
this  resolution. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we 
can  curb  waste  and  fraud  today.  This 
budget  resolution  provides  a  vehirje  to 
accomplish  this  vital  task.  This  amend- 
ment that  I  cosponsor  does  it. 

This  amendment  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. It  sounds  good  and  it  is  good.  And 
it  is  a  serious  amendment.  Just  as  the 
Appropriations  Committee  reduces  ap- 
propriations by  $2  billion,  they  can  find 
ways  to  cut  spending  by  $2  billion. 

We  aU  know  that  $2  billion  is  very, 
very  ccmservative.  There  Is  much  more 
than  $2  billion  in  waste  in  our  Federal 
Government. 

The  GAO  in  a  summary  this  January 
has  identified  $3.7  billion  in  waste  and 
mismanagement  in  Government.  At  this 


point  Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Rkcoro  the  GAO 
siimmary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  siun- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

Financial  Savings  and  Othss  BcNnrrs 

OAO  cannot  compel  the  agenctee  or  tlto 
Congress  to  accept  Its  peconunendatlona. 
Thus.  acUon  on  our  recommendations  rests 
on  the  persuasiveness  of  our  arguments. 
Agency  management  and  the  Congress  must 
be  convinced  that  our  cmalyses  are  sound 
€md  thart  It  is  in  their  Interests  to  take  the 
actions  we  recommend.  Agencies'  awareness 
of  the  Congress'  attention  to  our  reports  no 
doubt  stimulates  their  Interest  in  and  at- 
tention to  recommendations  made  to  them. 

The  effect  of  QAO's  activities  on  financial 
savings  and  Improvements  In  the  operations 
and  effectiveness  of  Oovemment  programs 
and  activities  cannot  be  fully  measured.  The 
Increase  In  governmental  effectiveness  from 
actions  taken  on  some  of  our  recommenda- 
tions simply  cannot  be  stated  In  dollars  €uid 
cents. 

When  actions  taken  by  the  Congress  or  an 
agency  lead  to  measurable  savings,  we  record 
them.  The  following  table  summarizes  the 
$3.7  billion  In  collections  and  ottitr  meas- 
urable savings  which  we  identlffed  as  at- 
tributable to  our  work  during  fiscal  year 
1989.  Of  the  M.7  billion  Hated,  about  »3.8 
billion  represent  one-time  savings,  while  the 
benefits  of  the  other  »900  mUUon  will  ex- 
tend Into  future  years  as  well.  These  amounts 
were  W.fl  bUllon,  tl.S  billion,  and  •700  mil- 
lion re^>ectlvely  for  fiscal   year   1979. 

This  chapter  also  describes  savings  not 
fully  or  readily  measurable  and  other  bene- 
fits from  OAO  activities. 

OOLLSCnONS 

Collections  attributable  to  our  activities 
totaled  •69  5  million.  Of  this,  ^4.7  million 
represented  our  recovery  of  debts  that  Oov- 
ernment  agencies  had  been  unable  to  col- 
lect. 

Progress  In  developing  the  capability  of 
other  agencies  to  refer  unoollecUble  debts 
directly  to  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
greatly  reduced  GAOs  direct  collection  ac- 
tivity. For  example,  following  our  recom- 
mendations, the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion recovered  426  mdlllon  In  benefits  over- 
payments to  perso(ns  whose  earnings  ex- 
ceeded an  annual  exempt  amount.  Other 
major  collections  Included  recoveries  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  for  educational  as- 
.slstance  overpayments  or  student  loans,  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
for  excessive  carryover  balances  from  Head 
S<tart  grantees,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  a  use  charge  on  foreign  military 
sales  from  Defense  Inventories. 

OTHEX     MEASXnUBUC    FINANCIAI.    SAVINGS 

Other  measurable  savings  consist  largely 
Of  actual  or  potential  savings  from  actions 
taken  or  planned  by  the  Congress  and  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Tn  most  instances,  the  poten- 
tial benefits  are  estimated. 

ADDITIONAL   FINANCIAL    SAVINGS    NOT   FULLT   OB 
■KAOILT  MEASUKABLB 

Much  Of  our  work  recommends  changes 
either  to  promote  the  efJlclency  of  program 
operations  or  to  achieve  the  results  for  which 
an  activity  or  program  was  initially  designed. 
Olven  the  nature  of  this  work,  not  all 
the  resulting  Improvements  or  savings  can 
be  measured.  Examples  of  achievements  not 
readily  measurable  are  presented  here. 

ESTABLISHMXNT  OF  A  LOAN  PROGRAM  TO 
STIMTTLATK    SMALL-HTDROPOWn     DEVELOPMENT 

Tn  our  report  to  the  Chairman.  Senate 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  and  the 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Saetfj 
Conservation  and  Supply,  we  concluded  that 
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development  of  small  hydropower  resources 
through  the  Rural  Energy  Initiative  Program 
has  not  been  effective.  We  pointed  out  that 
(1)  a  small-  hydropower  loan  program  au- 
thorized by  Title  IV  of  the  Public  UtUltles 
Regulatory   Policies   Act   of   1978    (PURPA) 
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was  not  being  pursued  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  (DOE)  and  (2)  a  loan  program 
funded  and  managed  by  DOE  as  authorized 
by  PURPA  would  be  the  best  environment 
for  pursuing  the  development  of  small- 
hydropower  resources. 


In  June  1980,  the  Congress  enacted  sec- 
tions 408  and  409  of  the  Energy  Security  Act 
which  directs  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
establish  within  6  months  such  rule*  and 
regulations  needed  to  fully  Implement  TlUe 
IV  of  PURPA.  (EMD-BO-M.  April  1.  1980) 


COLLECTIONS  AND  OTHER  MEASURABLE  SAVINGS  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  WORK  OF  THE  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE.  FISCAL  YEAR  19M 

IDollar  amounts  in  Uiouundil 


Oipartmtnb 


Conircs-  A|*ney 

sional  action  action 

Colladioni        involvad        involved 
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57 
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260 

22 

477 
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Housing  and  Urban  DavelopmanL 199' 600 

\'^*™' i."67i 5r566'  629 

'»»««• 300 2,761 


15,000 

200 
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315.000 
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352, 949 

57 

912, 067 

2,829 

260 

330.022 

2,75? 

70,806 

199,600 

53,200 
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Departments 


Coiifraj" 

sional  action 

CoUactions        involved 


Agtiicy 
action 
involved  Total 


Labor 

Navy \""' 

PosUI  Service .." 

State  .      

Transportation I 

Treasury 

Veterans'  Admini^ttio*'' 
Government-wida..... 


S7 
U 


216.700 


7.613 


59.000 
'223,'763" 


129.275 
21.663 

'"i'iso" 

"5."  700" 

6.(90 

146. 522 


•129.27$ 

230,420 

12 

2.150 

S9.000 

5.700 

23(,2CS 

146,582 


General  Claims  Work 


TaW 


64.852 
4.700 

1,699.989 

1,957,404 

3,722,245 
4  700 

69,552 

1,699.989 

1,957,404 

3.726,945 

AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSING 

Actions  taken  or  planned,  estimated  sav- 
ings. 

Reduction  In  the  WWMCCS  ADP  pro- 
gram— Defense  (nonrecurring),  846.700,000. 

Termination  of  the  Army's  Tactical  Opera- 
tions System  Program — Army  (nonrecur- 
ring) ,  $51,500,000. 

Reduction  In  number  of  computer  systems 
to  be  acaulred  under  Phase  IV  progr.xm — A.r 
Pbrce  (84,600,000  estimated  annual  savings 
and  «<7?i7  000  000  nonrecurring).  *7il,«00.090. 

Elimination  of  planned  acquisition  of  ad- 
ditional computer  for  telecommimlcatlons 
purposes  that  can  be  handled  by  existing 
equipment — Defense  (0380,000  estimated  an- 
nual savings  and  8260.000  nonrecurring) 
•840,000. 

Reduction  In  appropriation  request  for 
computer  upgrade — National  Security  Agen- 
cy (nonrecurring),  •1,000,000. 

Termination  of  TACFIRE  procxirements — 
Army  (nonrecurring)   •153,100,000. 

COMMTTNICATIONS 

Termination  of  SSS  sateUlte  develop- 
ment— Defense  (nonrecurring),  951,400,000. 

Consolidation,  automation,  and  elimina- 
tion of  telecommunications  centers — Defense 
(•91,000,000  estimated  annual  savings  and 
8183.000.000  nonrecurring),  •274.000,000. 

Increased  use  of  PTS  by  mUltary  installa- 
tions—Defense (•10,300,000  estimated  annual 
savings  and  •26,300,000  nonrecurring),  •35  - 
600,000.  6'.  '^  . 

Consolidation  of  management  and  selected 
data  circuits— OSA,  FBI,  IRS,  Secret  Service, 
and  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  (esti- 
mated annual  savings).  •I 80.000. 

Channel-pack  certain  data  circuits  sup- 
porting the  National  Criminal  Information 
Center— FBI  (estimated  annual  savings. 
8156.000. 

Correction  of  programming  error  on  special 
wmputer-controUed  communications  equlp- 
°>ent — Defense  (estimated  annual  savlnes) 
836.000.  ^ 

Reduction  on  cost  of  WATS  line  used  by 
the  Army  Survivor's  Benefit  P^c^-im — Army 
(estimated  annual  savings) .  823.000. 

Reductions  In  appropriations  and  Improve- 
ments in  DOD's  Dedicated  Communication 
Services — Defense  (estimated  annual  sav- 
ings). •5.000.000. 

Termination  of  additional  DSCS  n  satel- 
lite   procurement — Defense    (nonrecurrine) 
•105.200.000.  ■ 

COMMTJNITT  DEVELOPMENT  AND  HOUSING 

Regulations  issued  increasing  the  terms  of 
Housing  Assistance  Payment  contracts  with 
housing  developers  to  20  years  from  6  years 
resulting  m  savings  of  subsidy  costs — Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (estimated  an- 
B'lal  savings),  8160.000.000. 


Elimination  of  rent  reduction  incentive  In 
an  effort  to  contain  Increases  m  section  8 
existing  housing  costs  and  streamline  pro- 
gram administration — Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (estimated  aimual  savlnes) 
S49.600.000. 

Revision  of  rent-adjustment  schedule  for 
District  of  Columbia  Government  public 
housing  tenants — District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment (estimated  annual  savings).  0456.- 
000. 

Updating  rent  schedule  for  public  bous- 
ing— District  of  Columbia  Government  (esti- 
mated annual  savings)  8679.000. 

Recovery  of  costs  of  utility  constimptlon 
on  tenant-owned  appliances  in  public  hous- 
ing— District  of  Columbia  Government  (es- 
timated annual  savings) ,  ^72.000. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Avoidance  of  unnecessary  additional  con- 
struction at  an  electronic,  electrical  rework 
facility  and  other  expenditures — Navy  (non- 
recurring). 1 13.563.000. 

Denial  of  additional  funding  for  construc- 
tion projects  at  the  Veterans  Administration 
Medical  Center  In  E^ast  Orange.  New  Jersey — 
Veterans  Administration  (nonrecurring)  •7,- 
900.000. 

Denial  of  funding  request  for  a  solar  hot 
water  system  and  connecting  corridor  for 
the  Nursing  Home  Care  Unit  project  at  the 
Gainesville.  Florida.  Veterans  Administration 
Medical  Center — Veterans  Administration 
(nonrecurring).  ^252.000. 

Cancellation  or  reduction  in  scope  of 
planned  construction  protects  and  transfer 
of  excess  equipment — Bureau  of  Prisons 
(nonrecurring).  •1.426.000. 

CONTRACTINC    POLICIES    AND    PROCEDOTIES 

Improvements  in  contracting  procedures — 
Bureau  of  F»rlsons  (estimated  annual  sav- 
ings) .  •eg.ooo. 

Guidance  provided  to  contracting  officers 
on  Incorporating  most  economical  rate  Into 
contracts  with  halfway  houses — Bureau  of 
Prisons  (estimated  annual  savings).  •1.000.- 
000. 

CRIMINAL   JUSTICE 

Increased  utilization  of  Federal  Commu- 
nity Treatment  Centers — Bureau  of  Prisons 
(estimated  annual  savings).  •lOg.OOO. 

EDUCATION 

Congress  directed  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  close  two  schools — Interior  (esti- 
mated annual  savings).  •10.000.000. 

Reduction  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Schools'  budget  for  the  operation  of 
the  Capitol  Page  School — District  of  Co- 
lumbia Government  (estimated  annual  sav- 
ings). ^22.000. 

Increased  services  provided  to  East-West 


Center  by  University  of  Hawaii— State  De- 
partment (estimated  annual  savings).  0200  - 
000. 

EMPLOYMENT    AND   TRAINING 

Arrangement  for  Anr.y  to  be  prepared  to 
train  Navy  and  Marine  helicopter  pilots  to 
avoid  equipment  procurement — Defenss 
(nonrecurring),  $60,000,000 

Termination  of  DOL's  Employment  Secu- 
rity Automation  Project — Labor  (nonrecur- 
ring). 5:'.i'j.0C0.000. 

Curtailment  of  costly  recruitment  activi- 
ties in  Puerto  Rico  during  the  1979  apple 
harvest  and  implementation  of  recom- 
mendations to  prevent  misuse  of  CETTK  funds 
in  future  harvests — Labor  (nonrecurrtnir) 
$276,000. 

FINANCIAL    MANACEMENT 

Reduction  by  »6.6  million  of  foreign  cur- 
rency holdings  in  Europe — Defense  , esti- 
mated annual  savings).  (528.000 

Establishment  of  requirement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  US.  Investment  In 
the  Panama  Canal — Defense  (estimated  an- 
nual savings).  820.000,000. 

Reduction  of  $5.2  million  In  cash  balances 
held  by  accountmg  and  finance  offices — De- 
fense (estimated  annual  savings).  $416,000. 

Improvements  in  audit  Information  and 
accounting  systems  lncreas?s  recovery  of 
overpayments  identified  in  Internal  audit 
reports — Health  and  Human  Services  (esti- 
mated annual  savings).  •4.800.000. 

Improvements  in  cash  management  proce- 
dures for  remitting  payments  10  Insurers 
for  Federal  Employee  Health  Benefits  and 
Group  Life  Insurance  Programs — Office  of 
Personnel  Management  (estimated  unmiai 
savings).  •4.650.000. 

Improved  procedures  to  prevent  duplicate 
payments  to  halfway  houses — Health  and 
Human  Services  (estimated  annual  savings) . 
•  150.000. 

Changes  in  systems  for  determining  value 
of  Imported  merchandise  resulting  In  lower 
Customs  Service  administrative  costs — Cus- 
toms  Service    (estimated    annual    savings) 
•1.800.000. 

FOREIGN   MtLXTART   SALES 

Change  In  pricing  to  recover  a  four-per- 
cent charge  on  foreign  military  sales  items 
produced  on  Government-owned  olant  and 
equipment — Defense  (estimated  aimual  sav- 
ings). •34.444.000. 

Change  in  pricing  to  recover  a  one-percent 
charge,  on  foreign  military  sales  Items  sold 
from  Defense  inventories-^Defense  (esti- 
mated   annual    savings).   •8.357.000. 

Reduction  of  ap'^roortatlons  as  a  result  of 
agency's  failure  to  collect  quality  assurance 
costs  on  foreign  military  sales  contracts — 
Defense  (nonrecurring).  932.000.000. 
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Denial  or  raprogramrolng  request  for  dam- 
age clalDOB  reimbursement  to  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment— Defense  (nonrecvirrlng),  912,- 
300.000. 

MANAOXMXNT 

Reduction  In  the  1980  OSA  appropriation 
request  for  records  declassification  activities 
of  tbe  National  Archives  and  Records  Serv- 
ice— OSA  (nonrecurring),  »aoo.0OO. 

Reduction  tn  the  expenditures  for  film 
preservation  by  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Service— OSA  (nonrecurring), 
•1,346.000. 

Reduction  In  space  requirements  and  cor- 
responding expenditures  for  the  VA  records 
processing  center  In  St.  Louis,  Missouri — 
OSA  (estimated  annual  savings),  $623,000. 

Reduction  in  appropriations  for  DOD's  Trl- 
Servlce  Medical  Information  System — De- 
fense  (nonrecurring),  tl2,SOO,0OO. 

Reduction  In  requested  Defense  appropria- 
tions for  recreation  specialists  positions  for 
the  Army  in  Europe — Army  ( nonrecurring ) , 
•4.400,000. 

Closing  of  enlisted  dining  facility  and  re- 
placement of  military  personnel  with  civilians 
at  the  Naval  Weapons  Support  Center — De- 
fense (estimated  annual  savings),  •33,600. 

Cnoelng  of  consulates  and  consulates  gen- 
eral poets  overseas — State  Department  (esti- 
mated annual  savings) ,  •1.9(X>.000. 

Reduction  in  costs  by  filling  certain  posi- 
tions with  civilians  Instead  of  sworn  officers — 
District  of  Columbia  Oovemment,  Metro 
Transit  Police.  VS.  Park  Police  (»947.000 
estimated  annual  savings  and  (265.000  non- 
recurring), (763.000. 

Reduction  In  staffing  level  for  Office  of  In- 
vestigations. VS.  Customs  Service — Customs 
Service  (estimated  annual  savings),  •!.- 
900.000. 

ICATXaiKL    MANAGEMENT 

Implementation  of  system  enhancements 
to  Improve  tracking  of  costs  and  schedule 
baseline  for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve— Energy  (non-recurring).  •240,000,000. 

Implementation  of  disposal  regulations 
and  utilization  of  existing  Customs  Service 
storage  facilities  to  reduce  storage  costs  for 
property  forfeited  or  voluntarily  abandoned 
at  ports  of  entry — Commerce  and  Interior 
(estimated  annual  savings),  •57.000. 

Location  of  unrecorded  assets  at  Army  re- 
tail supply  activities  which  were  needed  to 
fill  local  and  Army-wide  requirements — Army 
(nonrecurring),  •10,700.000. 

Identification   of   low-cost   low-use   items 
available  from  commercial  supply  sources 
Defense  (nonrecurring),  •3.700,000. 

Implementation  of  a  new  war  reserve  Item 
essentiality  system  which  better  Identifies 
critical  Items  to  an  aircraft's  mission  and 
better  allocates  funding  for  war  reserve  parts 
having  blRber  priority — Air  Force  ( nonrecur- 
ring), •67.700.000. 

Proper  consideration  of  serviceable  ma- 
teriel returns  In  forecasting  inventory  re- 
quirements— Army  (estimated  annual  sav- 
ings). •46,000.000. 

Reduction  of  excess  watercraft  in  storage 
and  readjustment  of  Product  Tmprovements 
Program  coata— Army  (•153.263  estimated 
annual  savings  and  •6.144.000  nonrecurring). 
•6,297,363 

Reductions  in  Army's  fiscal  year  1980  am- 
munition-related aporoorlatlons  and  im- 
provements in  ammunition  war  reserve  ma- 
teriel Inventories — Army  (nonrecurring). 
•120.200,000. 

Reduction  tn  fiscal  year  1980  Defense  ap- 
propriation to  encourage  DOD  to  dlSTxjse  of 
unneeded  inventory  retained  for  possible  sale 
to  forelni  eovemments — Defense  (nonrecur- 
ring), •ii.aoo.ooo. 

Reduced  requirements  for  war  reserve 
spare  parts  for  the  US.  Air  Porre.  Europe — 
Air  Force  (nonrecurring),  •23.348  000. 

Reduction  In  aDDropriatl<m  request  to  re- 
flect aavlnga  powible  by  using  available  serv- 


iceable parts  to  avoid  repairs — Ainny  (non- 
recurring) .  93.000,000. 

Reduction  in  inventory  requirements 
through  elimination  of  duplication  of  un- 
filled orders  In  buy  computations — Defense 
(estimated  annual  savings),  •35,000,000. 

Consolidation  of  two  Defense  mall -order 
catalog  systems,  to  reduce  operating  costs — 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force  (estimated  annual 
savings),  •1,688,000. 

MEDICAL    CAKE 

Contract  for  a  feasibility  study  on  using 
expanded  function  dental  auxiliaries  was  not 
awarded — Veterans  Administration  (nonre- 
curring). •611,000. 

Correction  of  errors  in  computing  hospital, 
skilled  nursing  facilities,  and  home  health 
reimbursement  limits — Health  and  Humaji 
Services  (estimated  tumual  savings). 
•546.000. 

Reduction  in  Veterans  Administration  ex- 
penditures for  fee  dental  care  and  Increased 
operational  efficiency  at  Seattle  dental 
clinic — Veterans  Adnilnlstratlon  (estimated 
annual  savings) .  •890,000. 

MILXrAST     READINESS 

Reduction  in  flying  hour  requirements  of 
about  8,000  hours  annually — Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  (estimated  annual  savings). 
•8,100,000. 

PAYMENTS    TO    GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYEES    AND 
OTHEES 

Enactment  of  legislation  to  allow  the  pay- 
ment of  a  oash  incentive  to  military  person- 
nel who  move  their  own  household  goods — 
Defense  (estimated  annual  savings),  ^6.000.- 
OOO. 

(Correction  of  pay  and  personnel  procedures 
In  the  Army  National  Ouard  and  Reserve  to 
eliminate  erroneous  payments — Army  (esti- 
mated  Einnuial   savings),    •1,100,000. 

Reduction  In  erroneous  welfare  pay- 
ments— District  of  Columbia  Government 
( non  -reciirring ) .  •  1 .600.000 . 

Elimination  of  veterans'  benefits  for  cer- 
tain military  dropouts — Defense  and  Vet- 
erans Administration  (estimated  annual  sav- 
ings), •215.000.000. 

Collection  of  educational  assistance  over- 
payments and  defaulted  educational  loans 
from  veterans — Veterans  Administration 
(estimated  annual  savings).  •6,(X)0,000. 

Identification  of  sugar  Ineligible  for  the 
Agricultural  Payment  Program — Agriculture 
(nonrecurrtne) ,  tSOO.OOO 

Reduction  In  civil  service  disability  retire- 
ment costs— Office  of  Personnel  Management 
(eatlmated  annual  savings),  •140,000.000. 

Reduction  in  rtck  leave  appropriation — De- 
fense (nonrecurring).  •.■'8,800,000. 

Reduction  of  payments  to  States  under 
Public  Law  94-565  and  other  lana  payment 
adjustment  acts — ^Interior  (estimated  anntial 
savings).  •46,000. 

PBOCUBEMENT 

Correction  of  procuretnent  actions  that  vi- 
olated various  appropriations  laws — Interior 
(nonrecurring).  •583.000. 

Tenni"atlon  of  unauthorised  personnel 
service  contracts — State  Department  (non- 
recurring). •50,000. 

Termination  of  planned  sole-source  con- 
tract award  on  the  Pt.  Hood  solar  energy  proj- 
ect— Energy   (nonrecurring),  •20,000,000. 

Reduction  In  cost  of  base  support  opera- 
tions by  contracting  certain  functions — Army 
(estimated  annual  ravings),  •2,590,000. 

Improvement  In  bid  solicitations  to  move 
household  goods  resulting  in  savings  In  per- 
manent change  of  station  funds — Defense 
(estimated  annual  savings),  •4.000.000 

Reductions  of  Govemmen/t-fumlshed  ma- 
tsrlala  provided  to  oontractora-^Dofense 
(nonrecurring),  •415,300. 

Cancellation  of  purchase  request  for  two 
switching  locomotives — Marine  Coips  (non- 
recurring) .  •800,000. 

BeduoUoa  of   Defenas  appropriation  re- 


quest for  econcinlee  posatble  in  shipping  car- 
go oversecLs — Oeiense  (nonrecurring),  •33,- 
600.000. 

Cost  avoidance  by  obtaining  lower  rates 
for  moving  DOD  shipments  of  household 
goods  overseas — Defense  (estimated  i«.nnii«] 
savings),  •8,000,000. 

PBODUCnVTTT 

Improved  productivity  at  Air  Force  mainte* 
nance  depots  resulting  In  cost  avoidance  in 
fiscal  year  1980 — Air  Force  (nonrecurring), 
•70,000,000. 

Improvement  of  productivity  at  Navy  ship- 
yards— ^Navy    (nonrecurring),   •83,300,000. 

REAL  PROPERTY  MAINTENANCE 

Cancellation  of  on«  of  two  FRAM  desrtroyer 
overhauls  scheduled  during  fiscal  year  1980 — 
Navy  (non-recurring),  •15.0<X).000. 

Improvement  In  combat  vehicle  mainte- 
nance practices  In  Mainz.  West  Oermany — 
Army,  nonrecurring) .  HO.OQO. 

RESEARCH 

Eniminatlng  two  proposed  energy  research . 
contracts — Energy    (nonrecurring),    •2,600.- 
000. 

Modlflcatlon  of  plans  for  fluldized-bed 
combustion  test  facility — ^Energy  (nonre- 
curring). •62,400,000. 

REVENUES 

Change  In  classification  of  machine-proc- 
essed cigarette  leaf  tobacco  resulting  in 
Increased  ImpKjrt  duties — Customs  Service 
(estimated  annual  savlitgs),  •2,000,000. 

SOCIAL  BECURTTY 

Resolution  of  uncleared  1974-1976  Social 
Security  earnings  enforcement  cases  and  im- 
provement of  control  sjrstem  for  resolving 
such  cases — Health  and  Human  Services  (es- 
timated annual  savings).  •8,700,000. 

Reduction  in  estimate  of  the  first  year  cost 
of  section  301  of  the  Social  Security  Disability 
Amendiments  of  1980 — Health  and  Human 
Services  (nonrecurring).  •22,000.000. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Reduction  in  number  of  vehicles  in  the 
interagency  motor  pool  in  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii— OSA  (nonrecurring),  (206,000. 

Elimination  of  flve  AMTRAK  routes  based 
on  route  criteria  and  standards — National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  (estimated 
annual  savings) .  •69,000,000. 

WEAPONS  SYSTEMS 

Reduction  In  contract  cost  for  develop- 
ment and  production  of  the  F-16  aircraft — 
Air  Force  (nonrecurring).  •19,064.0<X). 

Deletion  of  requirement  for  certain  special 
electronic  equipment  which  was  not  needed 
for  the  planned  future  mission  of  the  B-62G 
aircraft — Air  Force  (nonrecurring),  •8j000,- 
000. 

Reduction  of  appropriation  request  for  the 
advanced  strategic  air-launched  missile  pro- 
gram— Air  Force  (nonrecurring),  •41,800,000. 

Reduction  In  appropriation  for  the  surveil- 
lance towed  array  sensor  system — Navy  (non- 
recurring) .  •119.400,0<X). 

OTHER  ITEMS 

Reduction  of  number  of  military  depend- 
ents authorized  overseas — Defense  (esti- 
mated annual  savings) .  •3.204.000. 

Restriction  of  trading  of  commodity  op- 
tions— (Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission (nonrectirring) .  •990.(X)0. 

Elimination  of  funds  for  low-cost/no-cost 
energy  conservation  program  expansion — En- 
ergy (nonrecurring).  •16.000,000. 

Improvements  in  land  acquisition  prac- 
tices— Agriculture  and  Interior  (nonrecur- 
ring), (41,500,000. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  In  addi- 
tion, the  various  reports  of  the  various 
Inspectors  General  in  ttie  various  agen- 
cies identified  at  least  $1  billion  In  waste 
and  mismanagement. 
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We  do  not  often  see  those  reports.  The 
agencies  do  not  publicize  them.  It  is 
embarrassing.  They  do  not  want  to  pub- 
licize them.  But  they  are  there.  At  this 
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point,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  sum- 
maries of  audit  findings  from  various 
Inspector  General  semiannual  reports 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S^OANNixAi.  REPo^,  A«n.  ,.  1980-BErrEMB^.  30,  1980.  Orrx«  or  In«.«:,o.  Oekeral,  U^.  Department  or  I^. 

AUDIT  RESOLUTION  ACTIVITY,  i  APR.  1  TO  SEPT.  30,  1980 


Apr.  1, 1980,  balanca  unresolved 


A|ency/pro|rani 


Issued  Oncrcases) 


Reports 


Doners' 


Resolved  (d«:reises) 


Reports 


Dolljrs 


Reporb 


Dollars 


Sept  30. 1980.  beienc*  unresolved 


mpkwfnent  and  Training  Administration: 
CETA  Sponsors : 

State  and  local  prime  sponsors  „ 

Native  Amerrcan  {rantees '.'.'.'S ^S." 

Migrant  and  ssasonal  granteesni'V.. 
Other  national  program  sponsors.  '""Jl" 
Pre-CETA:  Categorial  sponsors 

Job  Corps 

SESA  sponsors...      

Oaupational   Safety   and    Heal* 'AdmlniYtfatloii':' 

OSHA  sponsors 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  BLSronVractoVs 

Office  of  Assistant  SecreUry  (or  Administration'a'nd" 
Management:  OASAM  contractors 


Reports 


OoMara 


228 
360 
107 
154 
221 
15 
54 

16 
2 

36 


Grand  total. 


U3, 009, 190 

24,546,037 
9,623,502 
9, 526, 249 

47,877,951  . 
3, 349, 976 

42, 874, 095 

472.428 
72.906  . 

2, 379, 779  . 


62 
3 
9 

58 


47,213.863 
2,594,786 
6,023,368 
8, 575, 259 


18 
5 


5,211.268 
7,060,846 

39, 4U 


95 
77 
30 

55 
57 
10 
8 

• 
1 

23 


1,193       «263,532,113 


25, 517, 745 
2,975.887 
1,592,222 
2,768,785 

16, 556, 847 
2,504,720 
2,877.017 

359.396 
7,431 

1,483.905 


195 
286 
86 
157 
164 
23 
51 

II 

1 


158 


76,718.805 


364 


56,643.955 


13 

987 


144,705,308 
24.164.936 
14.054.648 
15.332.723 
31. 121, 104 
6.056.524 
47.067.«24 

152.447 
65,475 

895,874 


h.'"no  '^.nZTT  "  '°  "*  """"'""  "'""''"•"'  "'  <^"•»t*on.d^t.m.""<J,:fi"„5*.-iudftor 
.  V,^'"l  "«"'''"'»»'  questioned  costs  and  costs  recommended  for  disallowance  thus  the., 
audit  exceptKin,  may  be  attribuUble  to  different  kind,  of  problems,  -angini  from^r  mai^i.ment 


283.606,963 


Ilr^M'^.'l^'S,"  '"*"•"  *•  beginning  balances  in  thi,  «:hedule  and  the  ending  balaiKes  in 
.Urn    Th.  ,  ^'  ^"V°"l  "'"'""'"'  "port  are  a  result  of  refining  our  maMgeTent  infor^St« 

'H':.-,i\':ii'!L*iii.»:"f"'.""  ««/?"«>»i  of  1^0.000  000  ffom  the  ^;r;r,s:2^ 


the 
system 


draft  audi.  r.po,ts-.or-.i«i«  Ani.r.«n"gra;,S;«':;,K;,  i^,"':;:;^  ^TnaTr'.^""  •"''^" 


STATUS  OF  UNRESOLVED  AUDITS,  AS  OF  SEPT.  30,  1980 


Sept  30, 1980, 
toUl  unresolved 


0  to  6  mo 


Agency/program 


6  to  12  me 


Reports 


12  to  24  I 


Dollars     Reports 


24to36nM 


Dollars    Reporb 


Over  36  ao 


Dollars     Reports 


Dollars     Reports 


Employment  and  Training  Administration: 
CETA  Sponsors: 

State  and  local  prime  sponsors 

Native  American  grantees " 

Migrant  and  seasonal  grsn.ees.""lll 
Other  national  program  sponsors.. 
Pre-CETA:  Categorical  sponsors 

Job  Corps '"/ 

SESA  sponsors 

Oaupational  Safety  and  Heafth'AdminiVtration:" 

OSHA  sponsors 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  BLS  conVrectors 

Office  of  AssisUnt  Secretary  for  Administratioa' 
and  Management: 
OASAM  contractors 


Dolors    Reports 


DolUra 


195 

286 

86 

157 
164 
23 
51 


J144, 705,  308 
24, 164,  936 
14, 0S«,  648 
15. 332, 723 
31. 121, 104  . 
6, 056. 524 
47,057,924 


50 
1 
9 

56 


$47,022,522 

138.759 

6,023,368 

8,541,411 


28  116,101,976 

14  3, 570. 916 

25  4. 701, 545 

17  526,368 


16 

5 


11  152, 447 

1  65,475  . 


4,576,033 
7,060,846 

39.415 


1, 348. 176 
1,126,278 

74, 186  . 


51 
141 
2 
12 
3 
2 
8 


13 


895,874 


932 


Grand  ToW 937     283,606,963 


$56,622,716 

14,635,094 

427,633 

671,255 

27,280  . 

132,315  . 

21.285.012 


31.661 


34  $12,092,519 

55  2,351,067 

23  1.515,613 

22  934.077 


S,8S1.U8 
17,463 


22 
75 
27 
SO 
161 

'IT 

2 
1 


$12,865,575 
3,451.100 
1.3S3.489 
4.659,612 

31.093.824 


358,722 


150 


11, 724.  Tit 

21.383 
65.475 


504,559 


73,402.354         98      27.453.377         221        93,850.966         142       23, 1.0;  469         M         65.769;  797 


Bryan  B.  Mitchell.  Acting  Inspector 
(jeneral. 

OIG  Accomplishments  Toward  Reducing 
Fraud.  Program  Misuse  and  Blanagement 
Inefficiency. 

Ms.  Alalr  Townsend.  AssisUnt  Secretary  for 
Management  and  Budget. 

Attn:   Mr.  Harry  Hadd. 

I.  Cost  savings  financial  Information  cur- 
rent as  of  December  31,  1980.  reflects  progress 
in  achieving  FY  1980  savings  goals  of  $134.0 
million. 

A.  Audit 

Some  audit  savings  are  defined  as  audit 
disallowances  In  which  Principal  Operating 
Components  (POCs)  concur.  Such  disallow- 
ances are  entered  into  the  Departmental 
accounting  system  as  accounts  receivable 
Other  audit  savings  occur  as  documented  cost 
avoidance  resulting  from  audit  recommenda- 
tions. 

[Dollars  In  mllUons] 
Actual  savings— Fiscal   year   1980: 
POC  concurred   in   disallowances- 

October g,  n 

November ,0 

December IIIIIIIII         12  7 

Subtotal   savings 17  5 


Documented  coat  avoidance: 

October 4  5 

November "II 

December llll.ll  I 

Subtotal  savings 4.5 

Total    savings 22. 0 

B.  Investigations;  Investigations  accomplish- 
ments reported  through  December  31.  1980 

Indictments.  137. 

Convictions,  145. 

Savings  Attributed   to  Investigations: 

Source:  Fines.  Recoveries,  and  Restitu- 
tions. Fiscal  year  1981  goal,  •1.750,000; 
Credit  to  010,  actvial  through  December  31 
1980.  $746,702. 

C.  State    Medicaid    Fraud    Control    VniU 

(SMFCV) 

Information  below  is  an  update  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year  1980  through  December  31 
1980. 

Indictment/Information.  616. 
Convictions.  378. 


Savings  attributed  to  SMFCV 

Actual  through 
Source:  i>ecember  19$0 

Overpayments    identified 826.297,202 

Pines    2.371.687 

Restitutions 10.379,289 

Total    39.048.178 

n.  Legislative  initiatlvea  for  additional  re- 
duction of  fraud  and  abuse : 

A.  Investigation  has  evidenced  extensive 
fraud  and  costs  related  to  fraudulent  SSA 
applications.  Legislation  should  be  initiated 
to  Increase  maximum  penalties  for  Social 
Security  Ntimber  fraud  to  specify  that  it  la 
Ulegal  to  counterfeit,  alter,  buy  or  sell  aodal 
security  numbers  and/or  cards. 

U.S.  Departkent  op  Comicerck. 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  30, 19»0. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Uondalb. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of   the   House   of   Representative*. 
Dear  Mr.  PREsroEirr  and  Mr.  Speaker  :  Pur- 
suant to  Section  5(b)  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978,  I  hereby  transmit  for  your 
review  a  report  covering  the  activities  of  the 


E.i4 
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Ofllc«  of  Inspector  Oeneinl   for  the  period 
April  1.  1980,  to  September  30,  1980. 

The  appendices  to  the  report  include  the 
Information  specifically  required  by  Section 
B(a)  of  Public  Law  96-462. 
Sincerely, 

Makt  p.  Bxaa 
Inspector  General  of  Commerce. 

OTBn  Aunrr  AcTivrrics 
Doujui  SAvnras  kssxtltimo  fbok 
010  Acnvrms 
During  fiscal  year  1980.  our  audit  efforts 
resulted  in  $6.9  million  of  estimated  savings 
and  approximately  10.4  million  In  coet  avoid- 
ance or  deferrals,  excluding  the  LPW  program 
changes.  In  addition,  we  made  recommenda- 
tions  for   improvements  for   which   savings 
although  great,  are  not  readily  determinable 
Our  preventive  investigative  efforts  assisted 
Department  officials  in  identifying  and  avoid- 
ing loan  actions  totaling  »6.3  million  which 
carried  associated  undue  risks. 


We  previously  reported  •46  million  In  cost 
savings  on  the  LPW  program.  A  breakdown 
of  this  figure  Into  costs  questioned  and  sus- 
tained In  Interim  audits,  taken  together  with 
the  figures  for  this  period.  Indicates  $3.1 
million  In  actual  savings  and  $6.1  million  In 
costs  questioned  and  sustained  by  EDA  ofll- 
daU  In  Interim  audits.  A  portion  of  the  po- 
tential %i.l  million  savings  will  be  reduced 
by  ovemins  upon  final  audits  An  additional 
•69  million  In  costs  questioned  awaits  review 
by  EDA  officials.  We  estimate  that  additional 
millions  in  savings  will  result  when  these 
questioned  amounts  are  resolved.  Additional 
savings  will  also  result  as  our  LPW  staff  com- 
pletes audits  of  the  other  93  billion  in  grants. 

STATUS  (w  EEsoLTrnorf  or  costs  quksttonkd 
m  Atrorrs 

During  this  fiscal  year,  3.016  audit  reports 
and  990  million  In  questioned  costs  were  re- 
solved. Approximately  •ISS  million  costs 
questioned  are  unresolved  at  the  end  of  the 


current  reporting  period,  representing  a  •lO 
million  Increase  over  the  prior  period.  About 
•81  minion  of  costs  questioned  have  been 
outstanding  over  six  months.  Approximately 
60  percent,  or  •06  million  of  the  outstand- 
ing cosu  questioned  are  in  EDA's  Local  Pub- 
lic Works  (LPW)  programs.  While  the  LPW 
program  is  the  primary  reason  for  the  in- 
crease, the  program  also  represented  almost 
half  of  the  (90  million  resolved  during  fiscal 
year  1980. 

During  this  fiscal  year,  the  Office  of  Pro- 
curement and  ADP  Management's  outstand- 
ing questioned  costs  were  reduced  by  •IS 
million  and  It  resolved  a  total  of  •as  million 
In  questioned  costs.  While  the  Minority  Bxisl- 
ness  Development  Agency  has  reduced  Its 
total  unresolved  questioned  costs  over  3 
years  old  from  ^9  million  to  ^3  million  as  re- 
ported on  page  77.  the  total  amount  remain- 
ing unresolved  has  Increased  by  •800.000  to 
•5.6  minion.  Statistical  presentation  of  audit 
resolution  activities  begins  on  page  30. 


STATUS  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  CONTAINED  IN  CONTRACT,  GRANT  AND  LOAN  AUDIT  REPORTS  AS  OF  SEPT.  30,  1910 


A|(flcy/burMu 


ToW  opan 
Sept  30.  1980 


Open  0  to  6     Open  7  to  12   Opm  13  to  IS   Open  19  to  24 
nio  mo  no  mo 


Total  doted 

Open  over      durini  fijcsl 

24  mo  year  1980 


Fitcal  yeir  19(0 


Sivinit 


Coil 

avoidinc* 


EOA  (eicapt  LPW):  I 

Reports i 170 

Costi  questioned $7,729,415 

IfW-EOA: 

Reports. _ 765 

Costs  questioned _ $65,377,475 

NOAA: 

Reports 66 

Costs  questioned $15,865,026 

MARAD: 

Reports _  U 

Costs  questioned $1,949,(75 

MBDA: 

Reports... 175 

Cosb  auestioMd J5, 583, 901 

OPiADPM; 

Reports n 

Costs  questraoed $25,42(,497 

Rational  axninissions : 

Reports 13 

Costs  questMMiad $99(,426  . 

Bureau  o(  the  Census: 

Reports 1 

Costs  questioned _ $S(,932  . 

Total: 

Reports : 1.2M 

Costs  questionad $122,991,547 


63 

$2,589,057 

36( 

$32,892,854 

22 
$3,024,923 

( 

$490,870 

74 
$1,662,296 

$1.225,0»4 


30 
$1,269,979 

244 
$21, 614, 432 

13 
$5,546,573 


$1,011,4(9 

27 
$672,411 


$24,129,233 

2 
$231,204 

1  . 
$58,932  . 


24 
$1. 451, 747 

138 
$10,529,072 


$566,949 


17 
$467, 729 

1 
$9,878 

5 

$330^000 


17 
$828,(95 

13 
$330,977 

12 
$2,099,394 

I 
$444,636 

17 
$666,902 

2 
$41,411 

$11^991 


3»  192  

$1,589,737  $5,393,955       $1,653,473 

2  2.598 

$10, 140  $40, 4(7, 496 


(•) 


16  24 

$4, 627, 187        $6, 443, 745  $263, 161 


$9,'34« 


1  7  

$2,(80  $272,901  $37,268 


$6,898 


40  141  

$2,112,563       $4,088,874        $1.(50,(16  $21,511 


1  4(  

$22, 891  $33, 125, 152       $1, 458, 973 

5  5 „. 

$250,231  $296,127  $S3k3K  . 


$348;  (95 


549        329        1(( 
$41,(85,084   $54,534,253   $13,355,375 


63 

$4,601,206 


101       3,015 
$8,615,629   $90,108,250   $5,317,057 


$386,650 


*See  p.  29  for  a  daUiled  discussion  v»  LPW  savings. 

STATUS  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  CONTAINED  IN  CONTRACT,  GRANT  AND  LOAN  AUDIT  REPORTS  AS  OF  MAR.  31,  1980 


Afaacy/barsie 


Total  open 
Mar.  31,  IMO        Open  0  to  6  mo      Open  7  to  12  mo     Open  13  to  18  mo     Open  19  to  24  mo     Open  over  24  mo 


EDA  (except  IPW): 

Reports 

Costs  questioned. 

LPW— f  DA; 

Reports 

Costs  queitlasad. 

NOAA: 

Reports 

Costs  quaitiaead., 

MARAD: 

Reports 

Cosb  questioned. 

MBDA: 

Reports 

Cosbquestioaad.. 

OPt  AOPM: 

Reports 

Costs  questioned.. 

Regional  cammisswas: 

Reports 

Costs  qnastioaad.. 


161 
$7,17I.2(S 

$2,896,853 

41 
$1, 782, 786 

27 
$719. 652 

13 
$325,489 

32 
$1,946,505 

595 

376 
$27,242,224 

11 
$5,688,752 

194 

$13,725,392 

5 

$650,231 

21 
$2,035,143 

11 

$1,460,656 

4 

$43,10)^370 

$106,611 

51 

$17,019,761 

11 
$4,342,221 

13 

$4,877,901 

5 
$914,594 

1 

$29,056 

1 

$35,022 

2  ... 
$847,636  ... 



1 
$2.M 

138 
$4. 769, 620 

43 
$632,3(8 

25 
$798,859 

23 
$1,093,344 

5 

$141,(12 

42 
$2,103,217 

31 
$38,583,833 

17 
$31,744,478 

8 

$6,713,379 

3 
$52,499 

2 
$27,477 

1 
$46,000 

13 
$998,426. 


5 

$330,000 


4 

$430,352 


2 
$145,000 


2 

$M,074 


Total: 


Reports 

Coats  quaitieaad. 


994 

496 

279 

91 

37 

$112,566,889 

$67, 733, 751 

$24,035,669 

$6,639,282 

$5,088,610 

91 

$9,0«l5n 
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Aft ncy /bureau 


Total  open         Total  open 
Mar.^,  Sept  30,  Increase 

1980  19(0         (decrease) 


EDA  (except  LPW): 

RePO'ts 161  170 

LPW-EOa""""""*^ $7,171,285  $7,729,415 

Reports $9$  755 

„„. Costs  Questioned $43,109,370  $65,377,475 

Reports 51  gj 

Costs  questioned $17,019,761  $15,865,026 

WAhAU  . 

Reports 5  13 

CosU  questioned $914,594  $1,949,875 

Reports..           138  175 

Costs  questioned $4,769,620  $5,538,901 


9 
$558,130 

170 
$22,268,105 

15 
($1, 154. 735) 


$1,035,281 

37 
$814,281 


As  discussed  on  page  15.  we  are  continuing 
to  work  with  agency  officials  through  task 
forces  to  resolve  outstanding  audit  recom- 
mendations. 

HOTLINE  coMPLAorrs :   AtTorr  response 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  hotline,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  complaints  have  war- 
ranted review  by  the  Office  of  Audits.  In  the 
past  six  months,  the  audit  effort  expended 
on  hotline  complaints  has  Increased  sig- 
nificantly and  we  anticipate  that  this  trend 
will  continue. 

Some  of  the  hotline  complaints  have  in- 
volved contract  Improprieties,  mismanage- 
ment Involving  both  contractor  and  Depart- 
mental operations,  waste  of  funds  or  ma- 
terial, and  suspected  misuse  of  contract/ 
grant  funds.  The  examples  below  show  how 
auditors  have  pursued  these  complaints  by 
evaluating  existing  circumstances,  reporting 
Identified  weakne'ses  and  recommending 
actions  for  more  effective  operations. 
Queitionable  construction  project 

A  private  citizen's  complaint,  filed  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  referred  to  us 
alleges  that  KDA  te  funding  the  planned 
construction  of  a  strawberry  cold  storage 
facility  which  the  complainant  believes  will 
not  be  economical  to  onerate,  will  create  ex- 
cess storage  capacity  and  will  offer  no  bene- 
fit to  the  local  area's  farmer  cooperatives 
which  the  facility  is  Intended  to  serve 

We  have  confirmed  that  in  1976  EDA 
awarded  a  grant  under  the  Title  I  Public 
Works  Program.  The  award  was  made  despite 
two  separate  EDA  studies  which  had  con- 
cluded that  construction  of  the  facility 
would  create  excess  cold  storage  capacity 
and  had  recommended  that  atjoroval  be  de- 
?,!tH,  *"**  enabling  legislation  prohibits 
funding  protects  that  will  create  excess  ca- 

^n  I-^*.i'  '^O'aJuatlng  this  project  and 
will  report  Its  findings  to  us. 

Misclassiftcation  of  travel  obliffations 
We  found  several  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mosphertc  Administration  (NOAA)  finance 
Offices  miscoding  travel  obligations  bv  reco*5- 
^L  «t^,H?""'I  °*^*''  ""l*^*  clasMficatlons. 
?,^>t  ''i^^  '"''*'  ^"^'^  limitations.  The 
nmhi^    °^    miscoded    entries    Indicates    a 

NOAA  officials  have  agreed  to  review  all 
^f"^^  '■«<=o"'»  to  make  the  ao-t^rrlate 
ad  ustoents.  We  nlan  to  review  the  ^n^nc^: 
oblleattons  of  other  oneratlne  -nit, T  de 
ex^'eLrKf""  """"'^  mlscla^tflcatlo^s 
^M^nm^  H  »7  ^^'"«  °"  ^^^  findings  and 
■^conimendatlons  bepln  on  page  74 

Improper  vehicle  acquisitions 

The  comolalnant  Informed  us  that  a  r* 

glonal  Office  of  the  National  M^i^ne  ^Ihe^ 


Total  open  Total  open 

Atency/bureau                                                '^\^  S««*^ 

OPCADPM: 

Reports „ 

R^ic^co'^^S-. -------■-"■-    "^»^«'  «M28.4l? 

Reports ,, 

Costs  questioned tout  Ac  .aaa  lii 

Bureau  of  the  Census:              WM.426  $998,426 

Reports 

^0"*^^*^ :::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::;:::  ^8.932 

Total:  ======= 

Reports au  ,  ,„ 

cot'o^t^t :::::::  $112,566,883  $122,991,547 


Incratsa 
(deciease) 


($13, 155, 


.336) 


I 
$58,932 


236 
$10,424,658 


Services  had  acquired  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles without  obtaining  the  specific  authoriza- 
tions required  by  law. 


Depaktuent  op  Transpobtation. 
Wasfiington,  DC.  October  31,  1980. 
Hon.  Neh,  Qoldschmidt. 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secret abt  :  I  respectfully  submit 
this  Seml-Annual  Report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General  for  the  sU- 
month  period  ended  September  30.  1980 
Highlights  of  our  accomplishments  are  con- 
tained in  the  Executive  Summary  which 
begins  on  page  ill. 

The  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  requires 
that  you  forward  this  report  within  30  days 
to  appropriate  commltteee  of  the  Ck>ngre86 
In  transmitting  the  report  to  the  C^ongress. 
the  Act  provides  that  you  may  include  what- 
ever additional  comments  you  consider 
appropriate. 

I  am  prepared  to  discuss  or  provirte  addi- 
tional information  on  any  of  the  items  con- 
tained in  this  report. 
Sincerely. 

Piujnt  8.  Sato. 
OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL,   FISCAL  YEAR  1980 
OPERATING  STATISTICS 


ist  6  mo       2d  6  mo 


Total 


Audits: 

Number  o)  reports 924  1097  ,  (g. 

Costs  audited  (biRions)...  134  n  tlJi 

Costs    questionad    (mil-  ^  '"* 

CortI"unr'^"v«f"(mir-'  *"  ^  "" 

Otl,r>doliar-b.-n.«,-  «""  "»  »«* 

.nvestS: »  »«  »» 

Cases; 

°'*2* - --  n  95  170 

Closed 24  46  70 

Referrals  for  prosecution':' 

Indictments ig  21  37 

Convictions..  8  3E  u 
Sentences: 

Jail(years) 0  36  36 

Suspended  (years)...  0  21 5  26.5 

Probation  (years)....  12.5  31.5  44 
Oollarimpact: 

S!!2,       J2. 500  $3, 200. 200  $3  202  700 

Restitution/recoverv.   ..     J?7,  Sno  $97  068      Sl'4's68 

Costsavinr/avoidance.  $430,000  '     0      $430'000 


U.S.  Department  op  EotrcATioN. 
Washington.  DC  .  October  31,  1980. 
Hon.  Shirlet  M.  Hupstbpleb, 
Secretary  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Madam  Secretary:  Tn  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  Section  6  of  the 
Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (Pi.  96^53). 
I  am  submitting  the  first  ■«»t»ii«t^n"»|  report 


of  the  Department's  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral.  The  report  provides  a  summary  of  our 
activities  during  the  period  AprU  1.  1980 
through  September  30.  1980. 

The  Act  requires  that  you  submit  this  re- 
port, along  with  any  commenu  of  your  own. 
to  appropriate  Ckjngresslonal  Committee* 
and  Subcommittees  within  30  days. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
other  Departmental  offlclaU  and  with  the 
Congress  In  an  effort  to  Improve  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  Department's  program* 
and  activities  and  to  prevent  and  detect 
fraud  and  abuse. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  B.  Tbomas.  Jr., 

Inspector  General. 
Student  Financial  Assistance.  An  audit 
of  a  college's  administration  of  student 
financial  assistance  programs  disclosed 
that  the  school  had: 
Made  awards  to  ineligible  students; 
Not  documented  its  determinations  of 
student  financial  need;  and 

Not  Identified  disbursements  to  specific 
students. 

As  a  result,  an  estimated  $440,000  of 
$9.4  million  administered  by  the  college 
had  been  improperly  used.  Further,  the 
allowability  of  an  additional  $1.3  million 
was  questioned.  Resolution  of  these  find- 
ings is  dependent  upon  the  outcome  of 
legal  proceedings  between  ED  and  the 
college. 

Reports  prepared  by  non-Pederal  au- 
ditors also  identified  deficient  practices 
at  other  ijostsecondarv  Institutions.  Com- 
mon problems  were:  High  default  rates, 
insufficient  matching  funds  by  institu- 
tions, insufficient  documentation  to 
support  awards,  discrepancies  In  re- 
ported data,  mi&sing  student  affidavits, 
and  Incomplete  or  missing  promissory 
notes.  010  is  planning  to  review  the 
effectiveness  of  the  ED  student  financial 
assistance  program  review  process. 

D.  Audit  resolutlOTi:  During  the 
last  6  months.  1.718  audit  reports  were 
issued,  of  which  1.403  reoulred  or  will 
renuire  action  on  the  part  of  program 
managers  before  resolution  can  be  com- 
pleted. During  this  same  6-m<Hith 
period  1.247  audits  were  resolved.  For 
the  audits  requiring  action,  the  follow- 
ing table  presents  receipts,  closures.  8Um1 
comparative  balances  by  principal  ac- 
tion office  as  of  AprU  1  and  September  SO. 
1980: 
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Status  of  audit]  unrasoivad  as  of  Apr.  1,  1980 


Statui  of  audits  unresolved  as  of  SepL  30,  1980 


Oflk* 


OPE 

OM  OGP.. 

OESE 

OSERS.... 

OVAE 

OERI 

NIE. 


Over  6  mu 

old 

Audits 

received 

Audits  closed 

Over  6  mo 

rJd 

during  6  mo 
period 

dur 

ng6  mo 
period 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

1,221 

3S« 

a 

1,299 

1,141 

1,379 

472 

34 

126 

76 

• 

88 

74 

138 

94 

68 

12 

10 

•  > 

12 

6 

1 

17 

11 

t 

V 

S 

• 

S 

5S 

9 

7 

?i 

2 

12 

7 

S8 

3 

1 

S! 

I 

3 

2 

67 

27 

10 

37 

12 

18 

11 

61 

1,409 


470 


33 


1,403 


1,247 


1,565 


592 


Aa  of  April  1.  1980,  there  were  470  un- 
resolved audit  reports  over  six  months  old, 
la  of  which  had  deficiencies  over  »350,000 
atnd  were  t>elng  tracked  by  use  of  a  quarterly 
reporting  procedure.  As  of  September  30, 
1980.  the  total  increased  to  692  of  which  13 
bad  deficiencies  over  $250,000.  Five  are  await- 
ing legal  action,  one  Is  being  held  pending 
the  outcome  of  an  Investigation  and  the 
remaining  seven  are  being  held  for  further 
information  and  analysis.  The  total  mone- 
tary deficiency  noted  in  these  13  audits  is 
$19,494,642.  while  the  combined  total  for  all 
open  ED  audits  as  of  September  30.  1980, 
exceeds  (48  million. 

A  major  result  of  audit  resolution  Is  the 
amount  of  funds  recovered.  Of  the  1,247 
audit  reports  resolved  during  the  period,  471 
contained  findings  involving  monetary  defi- 
ciencies. The  following  information  sum- 
marizes action  concerning  the  resolution  of 
the  471  audit  reports  containing  monetary 
deficiencies  for  the  six-month  period: 
Total  costs  questioned  by  audi- 
tors   --. 817.050.662 


Costs     sxist&lned     by     program 

managers    11,487,694 

Additional  disallowance  identi- 
fied during  program  reviews 
triggered  by  these  audits 1,  498,  631 


Total      potential     recov- 
eries       12.986.335 

Of  the  total  112.986,325  marked  for  recov- 
ery by  ED.  the  following  actions  were  taken: 

Amount  collected  by  the  time  of 
final    resolution _  81.873,626 

Accounts  receivable  established 
by  ED'S  Division  of  Financial 
Management — (Note:  A  receiv- 
able account  is  established 
even  though  an  auditee  may 
subsequently  appeal  the  De- 
partment's findings.) 7,685,606 

Offset  against  the  auditee's  De- 
partmental Federal  Assistance 
Financing    Systems    account.  -     2,  310,  404 

Auditee  required  to  take  steps  to 
reimburse  the  student  finan- 
cial assistance  program  ac- 
count for  costs  determined  in- 
eligible      1,116,689 


Total    12.986.325 

U.S.  DEPABTlCEItT  OF  TUB  TNTTKIOE, 

Washington.  D.C..  October  31,  1980. 
Memorandum 
To:  The  Secretary. 
From:  Inspector  General. 
Subject:  Semiannual  Report  on  Operations 
of  the  Office  of  Inspector  Oeneral. 
Attached  Is  my  fourth  semlatmual  report 
for  the  six-month  period  ended  September 
30.  1980. 


The  report  contains  an  overview  of  the 
activities  In  the  Office  of  Inspector  Oeneral 
with  emphasis  on  our  major  accomplish- 
ments. As  required  by  the  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978.  I  have  also  listed  and  described 
those  audit  reports  with  outstanding  recom- 
mendations which  have  not  t>een  closed. 
Several  of  these  reports  were  shown  as  delin- 
quent In  my  last  semiannual  report  of  March 
31.  1980. 

Section  5  of  the  Act  requires  that  you 
transmit  this  report  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  of  the  Congress 
within  30  days  after  its  receipt,  together 
with  your  own  report  containing  any  com- 
ments you  deem  appropriate. 

JtTNE  OlBBS  BbOWK. 

B.  Costs  questioned  or  unsupported,  and 
other  savings:  The  external  audits  consist 
primarily  of  preaward  audits,  and  Interim 
or  final  cost-Incurred  audits  of  contractors 
and  grantees.  As  a  result  of  the  external 
audits  for  FT  1980.  (65  million  of  costs 
claimed  or  proposed  by  the  contractors  and 
grantees  were  questioned  ■  or  unsupported.^ 

SUMMARY    OF    QUESTIONED    OR    UNSUPPORTED    COSTS, 
APR.  1-SEPT.  30,  1980 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


(WPRS),   have   the   highest   percentage  of 
costs  not  approved:  '^ 

COSTS  QUESTIONED  OR  UNSUPPORTED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 
[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Preaward 

Interim/ 
final 

Total 

Total  amount  audited 

Questioned  or  unsupported: 

Amount 

Percentage 

J121 

123 
19 

{498 

$27 

4 

$619 
$40 

SUMMARY    OF    QUESTIONED    OR    UNSUPPCRTED    COSTS' 
FISCAL  YEAR  1980 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Interim/ 
Preaward  Anal 


Total 


Total  amount  audited J180 

Questioned  or  unsupported: 

Amount J34 

Percentage 19 


}800 

$31 
4 


(980 

$65 

7 


The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs   (BIA)    and 
the    Water    and    Power    Resources    Service 


>  Questioned  costs  are  synonymous  with 
recommended  cost  adjustments  because  the 
particular  cost  charged  may  not  be  proper 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract or  grant  or  applicable  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

'Unsupported  costs  are  costs  for  which 
supporting  dociunentatlon  is  lacking  at  the 
time  of  the  audit. 


Preaward 


Interim/ 
final 


Total 


Amount J0.6  }6.8  $7.4 

BIA  percentage 20  26  25 

Amount {8.6  }3. 1  $11.7 

WPRS  percentage 26  22  25 


The  high  percentage  of  costs  questioned  or 
unsupported  on  interim/final  audits  Is  of 
special  concern  because  these  audits  serve  as 
a  basis  for  settlement  of  reimbursement 
clalmfl  with  contractors  and  grantees.  Based 
on  our  preliminary  analysis  of  the  Interior 
Procurement  Data  System  and  other  analyses, 
we  have  audited  only  a  small  percentage  (less 
than  25  percent)  of  contract  costs.  Accord- 
ingly, many  such  contracts  are  closed  with- 
out audit.  We  are  developing  strategies  to 
Improve  audit  coverage  of  the  contracting 
and  procurement  activities;  however,  because 
of  limited  resources  many  areas  have  received 
Insufficient  audit  coverage. 

Information  received  to  date  from  con- 
tracting and  other  officials  shows  that  audits 
have  reduced  reimbursement  claims  from 
contractors,  grantees,  and  lessees  by  $2.9  mil- 
lion during  the  six-month  period  (for  FY 
1980.  $8.5  million  was  disallowed) .  Because  of 
the  time  required  for  reviews,  negotiations, 
and  decisions  by  contracting  and  other  offi- 
cials, and  the  delays  resulting  from  litigation, 
some  of  these  disallowances  result  from 
audits  performed  prior  to  FY  1980.  Accord- 
ingly, a  percentage  of  the  savings  from  the 
costs  questioned  in  FY  1980  will  be  realized  In 
the  future  and  reported  in  sut>eequent  semi- 
annual reports. 

Our  review  and  negotiation  of  indirect  cost 
rates  with  the  state  agencies  and  Indian  orga- 
nizations Is  one  of  our  key  strategies  to  pre- 
vent abuse  and  waste.  Our  efforts  during  th« 
six-month  period  ending  September  30.  1980, 
have  resulted  In  substantial  cost  avoidance 
(a  savings  totaling  $6.4  million) .  We  reviewed 
indirect  cost  proposals  of  31  state  organiza- 
tions, and  reduced  the  proposals  $734,000. 
Our  reviews  of  the  Indirect  cost  proposals  of 
85  Indian  organizations  resulted  In  reducing 
the  proposals  $5.7  million.  One  proposal  alone 
was  reduced  $621,000  because  duplicative 
costs  and  unallowable  capital  expenditures 
were  included  in  the  proposed  indirect  cost 
pool. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  the  large 
variance  in  the  percentage  of  questioned 
proposed  Indirect  costs  of  Indian  versus  state 
organizations. 

The  Indian  organizations  do  not  have  so- 
phisticated accounting  systems  as  do  state 
organizations,  and  many  lack  the  experience 
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In  dealing  with  tl»e  indirect  cost  concepts.  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi-  money  comes  right  out  of  the  pockets  of 

As  part  of  our  ne9>tiatU>n  process,  we  iiave  tion,  clLir.Jig  the  last  2  ycurs  x  navc  L»«en  American  taxpayers,  tor  example,  cuc  peopie 

conducted  several  group  and  individual  train-  chairman  of  an  oversight  subcommittee  °^  Montana  paid  $1.4  billion  in  Federal  in- 

ing  sessions  to  assist  those  who  must  work  ^^  ^^  judiciary  Committee.  I  was  disa?-  ^^J^f^nn^'^:^''S?'°^l'-  !.»™'  ^'^ 

with  the  process.  „„i„f„j  *„  «„^  *k„  „,„,.»«  ♦i,o»  ™-.  *^„jr^  September  30.   1979    Tet,  if  the   lO-percent 

Internal  audits  which. emphasize  Improve-  PO"?t«d  to  And  the  waste  that  we  found  ^^.,^^^  ^^  accurate.  $140  million  Vl  that 
menta  in  interior's  opejfctlons.  systems,  pro-  in  the  2  years  that  we  held  hearmgs.  The  was  wasted,  nearly  $200  for  every  Monianan. 
cedures,  and  programs  nave  also  resulted  in  Department  of  Education  title  III  pro-  Wasted  money,  mismanagement,  abuse, 
significant  benefits  in  one-time  savings  and  gram  had  a  lot  of  waste.  A  small  exam-  and  fraud  can  be  foimd  in  every  Federal 
in  savings  of  a  continuing  nature.  These  pjg  i^  EPA,  which  for  a  couple  of  years  projrom.  Congress  must  lead  the  fight  to 
audits  unquestionably  produce  greater  effi-  ^qq^  unused  airline  tickets  and  threw  *^** "  *»<!  eliminate  it. 
clency.  economy,  and  effectivene8«^They  alBO  ^^  j^  cardboard  box  and  did  not  /i^  Congress  began  work  amidst  a  lot 
serve  to  deter  fraud,  abuse,  and  other  Impro-  ept  them  reimbursed  There  are  °'  ^*°^''"'  ^'^^^  '^""^  Oovemmem  wasie 
prietles;  Section  li  G  presents  some  examples  DOiher  to  gei  mem  reunoursea.  mere  are  ^^  ^^^^  supposed  to  be  the  Congress  that 
of  the  multl-mlUion  dollar  Impacw  of  these  countless  examples.  would  review  and  analyze  Federal  pro- 
audits.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con-  grams—and  cut  the  fat  from  the  budget. 

AusiTB  ^ht  to  insert  at  this  point  a  summary  of  I  welcomed  this  effort,  and  made  it  a  high 

During  the  period  AprU  1  to  September  30,  niy  subcommittee's  worit.  priority  on  my  agenda.  But  how  successful 

1980,  the  OfflcTof  Inspector  General  Issued  There  being  no  objection,  the  summary  ^e^  f/  ^  cutting  Government  waste  and 

238  audit  reports.  One  hundred  and  forty-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Z,^Lo  ft      have  we  i»rned  in  the  past  2 

one  of  these  reports  had  monetary  values  as  foUows:  tio^  ,nfn  I^.^,  ^''^  "''^''''^  investiga- 
,„».j  .^»«,  A,.™  ..  f/.,.iin_.  iv/"*/wo.  tlons  into   several   programs   and   aeencles: 

associated  with  them  as  follows.  ^  Summary  of  the  Work  of  the  Jttdiciart  the  Oeneral  Services  AdmlnlstraUon(G8A). 

Questioned  Costs —  8134,338.000  SUBCOMMrrrEE  on  the  Limitations  of  Con-  the  Justice  Departments  Land  Dl.lsioa  and 

Savings  and  Management  Im-  tracted  and  Delegated  Authoritt  in  the  its  Civil  Division,  the  title  I.I  program  of 

provements 91.228,000  96th  Congress  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Envlron- 

Improper  Loan  Payments  and  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  President,  Ralph  Waldo  mental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  the  Small 

Guarantees 30,920,000  Emerson  once  said:  Business  Adminlstratlcn  (SBA)   and  others. 

"There  is  nothing  that  so  astonishes  man  I  am   proud   to  say  that  we  made  some 

•346, 486,  000  more  than  commonsense  and  plain  dealing."  significant  improvement*  in  these  programs. 

•  This  includes  a  monetary  finding  of  over  '^'^°^  *"/'»»  '/°!«  ^»»«  '^'^  ""^"^y  ^"^  ^avei^hund^irnr'^m'.  ^'  ^^  '*","**  """ 

$163    million    in   an   audit   of   the    interest  even  more  true  today.  outun^^^  ^t.     I        ;^o  "'r*^  *f! 

credit  agreements  of  the  Rural  Housing  Con-  Americans  are  practical  people,  common-  """^^^^l;"  f «  ^^ff^                ^"*  ^  »'°"*'* 

structlon  and  Repair  Loan  Program  ^°«^  '^  °"''  BUide.  The  American  question  is,  not  be  honest  If  I  said  we  were  iOO-percent 

Dwui-wou  »uu  xwjjair  ixjau  i-rogx^m.  ..^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  doesn't  it?"  successful.  Compared  to  the  enormity  of  the 

During  the  same  period,  we  closed  268  re-  All  too  often,  however.  Federal  programs  tas)s.,  we  barely  scratched  the  surface, 

ports,    152    of    which    contained    monetary  and  Federal  agencies  lose  sight  of  that  prin-  Too  often  our  best  intentions  have  been 

findings.  At  the  time  of  issuance,  the  mone-  clple.   Today   an   alphabet   soup  of   Federal  thwarted  by  a  bureaucracy  that  has  become 

tary    value    associated    with    these    reports  agencies,   bureaus,  offices,  and  departments  entrenched  over  the  past  decades.  Presidents 

amounted  to  $2,743,000  for  questioned  costs;  is  spread  all  over  Washington.  DC.  Like  the  come  and  go,  so  do  Member  cf  c  n        s— 

$1,927,000  for  savings  and  management  im-  tentacles  of  an  octopus,  this  bureaucracy  has  ^^^   Federal    agencies   and   their   prx>grams 

provements  and  $2,415,000  for  improper  loan  spread.  Increasingly  affecting  all  our  lives.  ^eem  to  live  eternally,  growing  larger  all  the 

payments  and  guarantees.  But  as  we  all  know,  bigger  is  not  always  ''^e.  And.  as   new  programs  are  added  to 

Adjustments  during  the  audit  resolution  better.  As  Fe(?eral  programs  grow  larger  and  °^'^  ones,  the  number  of  neon'"  dc-^T'ent 

process  changed  these  amounte.  resulting  In  spend  more   they  do  not  necessarily  become  °^   Federal   programs  grows.   Every  Federal 

the  following  monetary  values  at  time  the  more  effe.  tlve  or  efficient.  In  fact,  often  Just  Program  develops  ite  own  consutuency  that 

reports  were  closed:  questioned  costs  (DUal-  the  opposite 's  true  fights  for  its  continued  existence.  But  the 

lowances)    $1,924,000,  savings   and  manage-  jt  seem.-,  to  be  a  fact  of  political  life  that  lobbyists  for  cutting  wasteful  spending  are 

ment  Improvements  $3,356,000.  and  Improper  creating   new   programs   is    far   easier   than  ^"  'ess  vocal, 

loan  payments  and  guarantees  $1,312,000.  eliminating    those    that    are    obsolete    and  Congress  also  has  a  tendency   to  take  • 

Claims  which  were  established  on  the  wasteful.  It  is  far  easier  to  pass  politically  meat-ax  approach  to  cutting  Federal  spend- 
basis  of  the  above  disallowances  were  dls-  popular  spending  bills  than  to  cut  wasteful  ^^S-  It  is  easy  and  appealing  to  cut  a  de- 
posed of  as  follows:  collected  $1,066,000.  in  spending  from  an  agency's  budget.  partment's  budget  by  a  certato  percentage, 
process  of  collection  of  $295,000,  and  collec-  '^gut  live  It  or  not  this  too  is  part  of  our  Although  I  have  advocated  across- tiie-bo«d 
.i,°»M^  i"^  authority  of  existing  leg-  responsibility  as  U.S.  Senators.  Our  Job  must  cuts  oo  certain  occasions,  such  an  approMh 
r  aim;f  r^uJ'^fr.J'T!  °^,.^o  J^^  ^'**""  include  cutting  waste  and  fat  from  the  Fed-  ^^^  not  always  solve  a  problem.  Letting  an 
Claims  collection  Act  of  $563,000.  ^^al  bureaucracy  ^Se'^cy  decide  where  to  cut  its  bud^e'  wlU 
64?o,^^Sron;i^^H''H^f  f  *f*'  °l  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler  was  one  of  °ot  Insure  that  wasteful  spending  is  eUm- 
t^m'^^J^     w„     .  .^  '!^.K  °^'!:^°"y  °^  Montana's  most  dlstln-nilshe-l  U.S.  Senators.  »nated. 

Shs^4  ^r^  f^^^  f     ,^        ^K    ^f}  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com-  To  stop  waste  effectively,  each  specific  pro- 

m  Jrom  1   to  9  ™    l^  ™  "°''^*'*  °"*o  mlttee  he   understood   that   Con^^ess  must  P^   must   be   analyzed,    investigated    and 

vears^?                                             ""*  °'"  constantly  oversee  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  scrutinized.  Each  program  must  be  Judged 

The  mom^turv  i7«i„»»  ...„„..*-.w  _^*v  *w  an^  described  that  role  ss  follows:  on  one  criterion:  Does  It  work  the  way  it  is 

The^monet^  values  associated  with  these  .^^  ^^  ^^^  ^een  for  the  (Concessional)  supposed   to   work,   is   It   accomplishing   Its 

a^^tedto^ver^?7mminn  t^     ^k"''^  Inoulrics  into  the  Justice  Department  and  goals?  In  short,  oversight  murt  be  perfonned 

an  ?he^  re^^  Lf  stl,?^nin   r^n     ^  ^^^.'^  ^he  Teapot  Dome  deal,  the  American  people  by  Congress. 

flndlnef  ha^e   bi^n    riJn?!^  '  ^^'^.°'  ^'Ik'"  ml^ht  nVt  yet  have  known  that  the  Harding  This  kind  of  effort  is  not  glamorous.  In- 

monetlrv  vlfue  Of  tZ^.lV.'J!^^      ^^^^'^  Administration  was  re^nslble  for  the  most  stead,  it  involves  long,  tedious  houre  of  dlg- 

S  th^e  ret^rtl  to  «4T2  ^,i!fn          '^"""  cynical  gang  of  looters  that  ever  descended  Ring  for  the   truth.   And.   it  require,  lane 

A  rfprewSlve  »1ertl^  of  n„r  «„rfu    ,  °^  the  national  capital.  Since  then,  numer-  hours  following  up  an  investigation  to  mate 

highlight  belo^  fn  minr  nl^  .o™  ous    oiher    Concessional    committees   have  sure  Improvements  actually  take  place.  Thta 

acuon  h^afreaTy  bee  "menTls^n  nr^'  '^t*'*  «  -watchdorrs'  over  our  ever-erowlng  ^  the  kind  of  work  that  should  occur,  how- 

ress                                                                    ^  ^'  bureaucracy.  I  consider  them  to  bs  absolute-  ever,  before  Congress  appropriates  $1.  Thla 

».»»<,    „  „  Iv  essential  to  our  svstem  of  checks  and  bal-  wort  Is  e«!»n*'".  "  '—  --e  to  restore  oonfl- 

rABMERs    home    ad»onistr*tion    PROGRAMS  anccs— and  m  the  best  tradition  of  a  truly  dence  in  the  Ooveminent. 

Low  Income  Housing  Repair  Grant  Pro-  democratic  republic.  Federal  office  holders  I  hope  our  coii.*u.  .  ^^^  to  cutting  waste- 
gram  :  This  FmHA  program  provides  home  today  wield  vast  power  and  allocate  mUllons.  ful  spending  does  not  end  at  the  end  of  this 
improvement  grant  funds  to  elderly  home-  even  billions  of  dollars;  all  of  them  are  as  session  of  Congress.  We  have  only  Just 
owners  who  cannot  be  assUted  through  other  human  as  the  rest  of  us.  and  inevltablv  a  begun  to  do  the  Job. 

FmHA  loan  programs  because  their  Incomes  percentage  of  them  are  inefficient  or  crooVed.  Attached   is  a  sxmimary  of  the   projects 

are  so  limited  they  could  not  make  the  re-  Only    surveillance    by    experts    In    another  undertaken  by  my  subcommittee  during  tbe 

quired  loan  payments.  Grant  funds,  which  branch  of  government  can  keep  crookedness  96th  Congress, 

m^v  "ti  ^^~'^  «7.500  are  used  for  repairs  to  and  laxity  to  a  minimum."  The  summary  folloiw: 

^Z    t*^®, Ji^e^'ng  safe  and  sanitary  or  re-  Federal   programs   have   changed   greatly.  "<iTntttAMT 

^ZZ    f **""  hazards.  The  funds  may  not  be  and    grown    enormously,    since    Burton    K.                                                                 

used   for   cosmetic   purposes  or  to   imnrove  Wheeler  served  here.  And.  the  "watchdog'  "»•  *»«    «i«eral    servicm    aoMnnsnATioir 

mLTo^o   «^S*  °^  ^^^  dwelling,   in   fiscal  role  he  ta'ked  about  is  <un  as  critical  today  '«»*' 

w^  »»^9.  6.842  grants  totaling  $19  0  mUllon  The  General  Accounting  Office.  Congress  "Problem.— Charges  of  abuse,  mtamanage- 

am^rfoH  p  ^          ^^^^     ^^"     ^^^    FmHA  Investigating  arm.  estimates  that  as  muc^  ment.   fraud   and    waste   have   plagued   the 

lion                    grants  amounting  to  $24  mil-  as  10  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  may  be  General    Services   Administration   for  aome 

wasted  each  year  Jtist  through  fraud.  That  time. 
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"Investlgmtlon— The  Subcommltte*  re- 
quMMd  copies  of  audita  conducted  on  OSA 
fccUvltles  by  the  agency's  o«rn  audltore.  We 
looked  at  ttoe  Federal  Buildings  Serrtce. 
wtolch  oonatructa  and/or  lewes  all  federal 
buildings  in  the  n*Uon:  the  Btockplle  of 
strategic  rav  nMiterlals,  consisting  of  at  least 
$7-l>llllon  In  such  materials;  and  contracting 
prtjcedurea  at  the  agency. 

•Hearings.— The  euboommlttee  conducted 
hearings  on  the  findings  of  our  Investigation. 
The  head  ol  the  OSA  audit  unit  tesUfled 
that  he  and  his  units  findings  and  reports 
were  worse  than  the  actual  audits  claimed 
or  stated.  He  also  said  his  audit's  findings 
were  Ignored  by  officials  at  oeA.  "nie  sub- 
committee found  that  the  strategic  stockpile 
was  ridden  with  serious  abuse,  such  tis  nego- 
Uated  oontracta  and  a  virtual  revolving  door 
between  the  agencies  and  companies  it  did 
business  with. 

••Status. — As  a  result  of  our  hearings  and 
InvestlgaUon.  C3SA  added  100  auditors  to  its 
Internal  Audits  section.  According  to  Howard 
Davla  head  of  the  audits  section,  each  audi- 
tor saves  the  federal  government  at  a  mini- 
mum of  •375,000  to  »400,000  a  year.  Our 
investigation  was  a  very  positive  first  step. 
But  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  Many  of 
the  abuses  we  uncovered  at  OSA  continue  to 
plague  the  agency.  Constant  review  and 
analysis  of  the  agency  is  absolutely  essential. 

"CBNERAI.     SIKVICES     ADMINISTBATION — METRKX 

••Problem.— The  agency  has  had  a  long 
series  of  difficulties  regarding  awarding  of 
large  contracts  without  benefits  of  competi- 
tion. The  practice  Is  known  as  sole-eourclng 
or  non-competltlve  contracting. 

••OSA  has  also  left  a  long  trail  of  contro- 
versial procurements  involving  aiitomatlc 
data  processing  equipment,  computers,  re- 
lated software  and  teleoommunlcatlona 
capability.  Many  such  contracts  have  trailed 
on  tor  yeajs,  involTlng  add-ons  totalling 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

••Other  such  contracts  have  not  benefitted 
agencies  as  a  whole,  despite  Inflation  claims 
to  the  contrary.  Also,  contracts  like  this  in- 
variably benefit  the  Washington  area,  and 
pay  few  dividends  to  States  whose  taxpayers 
foot  the  bUl. 

••METREX  envisioned  adding  certain  mini- 
mal capabilities  to  all  Federal  phones  In  the 
Washington  area,  some  300,000  In  all,  that 
would  allow  more  conference  calls  and  a 
greater  ability  to  transfer  phone  calls. 

"OSA  had  received  an  unsolicited  proposal 
from  the  local  telephone  company,  C  &  P. 
that  would  have  allowed  that  organization 
to  obtain  the  contract  without  competition 
or  even  adequate  advertisement  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  contract.  OSA  had  orally  ac- 
cepted the  proposal,  and  was  preparing  to 
award  the  contract  on  an  Interim,  five-year 
basis:  an  unheard-of  situation. 

"Interim  contracts  are  usually  for  only  a 
few  months  to  begin  with.  Second,  the  con- 
tract was  for  an  eventual  total  of  at  least 
•300  million. 

•'What  compounded  the  situation  was  that 
this  was  In  fact  an  interim  contract.  It  was 
to  Inevitably  be  followed  by  a  permanent 
second  contract,  which  was  virtually 
guaranteed  to  be  awarded  to  C  &  P.  Once  the 
technology  was  Installed  for  the  first  con- 
tract. It  would  be  prohibitively  costly  to  rip 
It  out  by  awarding  the  second  contract  to 
another  company. 

"In  effect,  then,  the  award  of  the  first  con- 
tract guaranteed  a  Federal  expenditure  of 
almost  tl  billion  to  the  same  company,  on  a 
non-competltlve  basis.  The  successor  con- 
tract was  alleged  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  (700  mlUlon,  although  it  was  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  to  »et  the  agency  or  com- 
pany to  put  a  specific  dollar  figure  on  the 
agreement. 

'Investigation — The  subcommittee  lound 
out  about  the  erlatence  of  the  contract,  and 
ferreted  out  exactly  what  It  Involved,  specifics 


of  the  contract  and  players  In  the  game. 
It  fo~nd  ouc  no#  lar  contract  negotiations 
bad  progressed,  who  was  Involved  at  OSA 
and  the  phone  company  and  what  terms  of 
the  unsolicited  propojal  were. 

■•As  a  result,  METRBX  was  slated  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  Subcommittee's  OSA  hearings, 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Automated  Data 
and  Telecommunications  Service,  Frank  Carr, 
as  a  witness.  Hearings  were  duly  held. 

"Hearings  and  results.— After  thorough 
preparation  by  Subcommittee  staff,  ADTS 
Commissioner  Carr  was  subjected  to  close 
questioning  about  need  for  METRKX,  Its  cost. 
Its  benefits,  and  non-competltlve  aspects  of 
the  procurement.  His  answers  were  not  re- 
sponsive and  were  highlighted  In  the  press, 
embarrassing  the  agency  and  calling  the  en- 
tire procurement  Into  question. 

"The  Subcommittee  sent  a  number  of  let- 
ters signed  by  me  to  OMB.  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees.  OSA's  Adminis- 
trator and  related  people,  asking  that  the 
procurement  be  killed.  These  letters  Indi- 
cated by  Intent  to  pursue  the  matter  and 
subject  the  system  to  Intense  scrutiny. 

•'An  Intent  to  introduce  amendments  to  de- 
lete funds  from  OSA's  appropriations  was  In- 
cluded In  the  letters.  All  these  pressures 
combined  with  renewed  press  attention,  had 
the  effect  of  causing  OSA  to  withdraw  and 
cancel  the  proposed  procurement. 

••Net  saving. — A  minimum  of  •SOO  million. 
An  eventual  saving  of  at  least  twice  t.'iat 
much  because  of  the  Impossibility  of  carry- 
ing through  with  the  secondary  procurement. 

"Statvis  today. — Such  an  inactive  procure- 
ment can  be  revived  at  any  time  by  the 
agency,  should  an  agreement  be  struck  by 
the  agency  and  a  potential  contractor.  Re- 
newed vigilance  Is  essential  to  ensure  that 
a  repetition  Is  not  sprung  upon  Cong^ress.  It 
could  happen  at  any  time.  Knowledge  on 
their  part  that  the  Sulx:ommlttee  Is  keeping 
a  vigilant  eye  on  the  procurement  process 
as  OSA  Is  the  constant,  effective  deterrent. 

••n.   THK  DEPABTMKirr   OF   EDUCATION TITLK   in 

PSOCBAM 

■•Problem— Title  ni  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  the  Strengthening  Develop- 
ing Institutions  Program,  was  designed  to 
help  small,  struggling  Institutions  enter  the 
•mainstream'  of  higher  education. 

"Over  (4.5  million  has  been  spent  by  six 
Montsma  schools  during  the  16-year  exist- 
ence of  the  program.  Over  •I  billion  has  been 
spent  by  800  schools  nationwide. 

•■Investigation. — ''n  August.  1979.  one  Mon- 
tana school  was  unable  to  obtain  answers 
from  Office  of  Education  officials  concerning 
their  FY  1979  grant  that  was  to  begin  in 
Seotember. 

■'Their  unanswered  questions  were  basic  to 
the  program:  How  much  money  were  they 
to  receive?  When  would  they  receive  It?  On 
what  could  the  money  be  s")ent? 

■■After  checking  with  other  Montana  In- 
stitutions and  discovering  they  were  having 
similar  problems  with  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, the  subcommittee  began  a  formal  re- 
view of  the  entire  program. 

"We  reviewed  tens  of  thousands  of  pages 
of  documents.  Including  two  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reports.  Internal  Office  of 
Education  audits  and  O.E.  staff  technical 
reviews. 

"Hearings. — After  two  days  of  public  hear- 
ings at  whi'-h  seven  witnesses  testified.  In- 
cluding Congressman  Pat  Williams,  the  sub- 
committee found  and  documented  arbitrary 
decision-making,  poor  management,  ques- 
tionable use  of  funds  and  conflicts  of  Inter- 
ests, all  resulting  In  waste  of  government 
funds. 

"Status. — As  a  result  of  our  Investigation, 
the  subcommittee  sent  12  recommendations 
to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education 
to  amend  Title  III  legislation. 

■■Of  13  recommendations  six  were  enacted 
into  law  and  two  were  implemented  through 


administrative  changes  In  the  Department 
of  Education.  These  included: 

"1.  Long-range  plans  are  required  for  each 
institution  applying  for  funds; 

"a.  Institutions  are  no  longer  required  to 
use  consulting  firms  known  as  'assisting 
agencies'; 

"3.  An  objective  proposal  evaluation  proc- 
ess has  been  established  to  prevent  special 
consideration  being  given  to  Institutions 
based  on  racial  characteristics  of  student 
population; 

■■4.  Institutions  are  required  to  plan  for 
future  self-sufficiency  once  Federal  fundlne 
has  ceased; 

••5.  Priority  Is  given  to  cooperative  ar- 
rangements that  are  geographically  and  eco- 
nomically sound;  and 

•'6.  Percentage  of  funds  set  aside  for  two- 
year  Institutions  was  Increased. 

••The  two  recommendations  Implemented 
administratively  are : 

•'1.  Regular  site  reviews  by  Department  of 
Education  personnel  are  now  being  con- 
ducted: and 

"2.  Regular  financial  audits  are  being  con- 
ducted for  the  first  time. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  Improvement  baa 
come  in  administration  of  Title  m.  Prob- 
lems noted  by  Montana  schools  In  1979  had 
substantially  disappeared  in  the  FT  1980 
funding  cycle.  Top  program  personnel  have 
been  replaced  and  new  administrators  are 
more  committed  to  the  program. 

"Since  it  will  be  another  year  before  new 
legislative  changes  are  Implemented  (due  to 
time  lag  In  issuing  regulations)  further 
oversight  of  the  program  should  be  limited 
to  contact  with  state  education  officials  to 
assure  that  problems  do  not  reoccur.  Tb4 
General  Accounting  Office  should  be  asked 
to  c*o  an  audit  of  the  program  sometime 
in  1982  or  1983. 

"III.     THI     DEPASTMENT    OT    JUSTICE — LANDS    * 
NATURAL    BESOUBCES    DIVISION 

"The  Subcommittee's  first  review  of  a  gov- 
ernment agency  was  the  Land  and  Natural 
Resources  Division  of  the  Department  of 
J'jstice.  The  'Lands'  division  Is  the  federal 
eovemmenfs  litigator  In  a  very  broad  area 
including  hazardous  wastes,  pollution  con- 
trol, marine  resources,  wildlife  protection, 
Indian  claims  and  resources  and  land  ac- 
qi'lsltion. 

"In  recent  years.  Congress  has  vastly  ex- 
panded tho  National  Park  System.  However, 
the  number  of  lawyers  needed  to  do  all  the 
attendant  legal  work  has  not  been  Increased 
to  meet  the  increased  work  load. 

■'Our  review  concentrated  on  three  areas: 
land  acquisition,  hazardous  wastes  and 
wildlife  protection.  A  public  hearing  was  held 
on  Aprtl  11,  1979. 

"Land  acquititUm 

■'The  Lands  division  handles  much  of  the 
legal  work  involved  when  the  federal  govern- 
ment acauire»!  lands  necessary  for  public 
use.  This  includes  initiating  and  orosecutlng 
condemnation  proceedings  in  the  TI.S.  Dis- 
trict Courts. 

"At  the  time  of  our  hearing,  there  was  a 
four-year  backlog  in  federal  land  ourchases. 
Because  of  land  price  inflation,  this  backlog 
was  costing  the  federal  government  at  least 
•lO-mllUon  a  year. 

"We  succeeded  in  getting  an  additional  30 
personnel  slots  through  the  Congressional 
authorizations  and  apnroprlatlons  process. 
Although  it  will  take  flve  or  six  years  to  get 
caught  upon  land  acquisition  cases,  millions 
of  dollars  already  have  been  saved.  The  sav- 
ings will  Increase  each  year,  reaching  and 
staying  at  the  •40-mllllon  mark  by  1984. 

■'Each  additional  attorney  working  on  the 
backlog  of  land  acquisition  cases  saves  the 
government  many  times  more  than  it  costs 
to  employ  him.  Not  nroviding  the  resourcss 
reeded  for  land  acquisition  cases  is  lust  sim- 
ply being,  "penny  wise  and  poimd  foolish." 
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■The  tragedy  of  Love  Canal  focused  public 
attention  on  the  fact  that  hazardous  wastes 
have  been  indiscriminately  dumped  for  years 
throughout  the  United  States.  At  the  time 
of  our  hearings,  the  Lands  Division  had  only 
one  attorney  worUng  on  hazardous  wastes 
disposal  cases.  No  one  even  knew  where  the 
old  dump  sites  were. 

"As  a  result  of  our  efforts,  the  Hazardous 
Wastes  section  was  created,  and  eleven  attor- 
neys added  to  Its  staff. 

••So  far.  53  civil  suits  have  been  filed  by  the 
Hazardous  Waste  section.  These  suits  seek 
to  prevent  further  disposal  of  toxic  wastes 
at  certain  sites,  to  enforce  cleanup  orders  at 
other  sites  and/or  mandate  the  monitoring  of 
other  sites.  Also,  we  are  at  last  finding  out 
where  the  sites  are. 

"Wildlife  protection 

"Our  investigation  found  a  massive  Illegal 
trade  in  wildlife  amoimtlng  to  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year.  As  a  result  of  this 
trade,  the  domestic  poultry  industry  was 
suffering  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In 
damages  each  year  from  Newcastle's  disease, 
an  exotic  disease  transmitted  by  certain  Im- 
ported birds. 

"Following  our  Investigation,  we  increased 
the  number  of  attorneys  In  this  section  from 
one  to  eight.  To  date  some  300  ceises  have 
been  filed  in  the  U.S.  Major  poultry  organi- 
zations are  noticing  a  significant  decrease  In 
Newcastle's  disease. 

"IV.  THE  ENVIXONMZNTAI,  PROTECTION  AGENCT — 
OFflCE  OF  RADIATION  PROGRAMS    (ORP) 

"Problem. — The  subcommittee's  inquiry 
focused  on  rjckless  awarding  of  sole-source 
contracts  anl  abuse  of  in-house  consultants 
by  the  Office  of  Radiation  Programs  (ORP). 
The  situation  at  ORP  was  brought  to  our  at- 
tention by  a  "whlstleblower"  who  wanted  to 
improve  the  situation. 

"Dr.  David  Rosenbaum,  deputy  assistant 
administrator  for  Radiation  Programs,  was 
arbitrarily  ordering  sole-source  contracts  for 
firms  and  universities  that  were  not  always 
the  only  or  best  contractor  available. 

"Dr.  Rosenbaum  authorized  hiring  con- 
sultants and  experts  who  supervised  or,  for 
all  Intents  and  purposes,  replaced  permanent 
EPA  employees. 

"Investigation. — In  several  cases,  these 
consultants  and  experts  were  engaged  In  a 
conflict  of  Interest  by  being  paid  as  em- 
ployees of  contractors  and  working  on  specfic 
contracts  as  researchers  while  they  were 
paid  by  EPA  for  consulting  work  In  the  same 
research  areas  covered  by  the  contracts. 

"Basic  percentage  figures  for  competitive 
versus  non-competltlve  contracts  at  ORP  are 
Indicative  of  the  problem.  While  overall 
compeutlve  contracts  for  EPA  amounted  to 
79  percent  of  total  awards,  the  figure  for 
ORP  was  only  49  percent.  The  ORP  sole- 
source  contracts  proposed  or  awarded 
amounted  to  more  than  $2  million. 

"Hearings. — Contract  officials  from  EPA 
testified  at  the  subcommittee's  September  25, 
W80,  hearing  that  Dr.  Rosenbaum  vlcriated 
EPA  procedures  In  many  instanecs  by  con- 
tacting potential  contractors  In  advance  of 
tihe  procurement  process  and  personally 
soUcltlng  contract  proposals,  which  he  re- 
ceived before  the  contracts  office  did. 

"Environmental  scientists  at  ORP  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  tesUfled  that  many  of  the 
Justifications  for  sole-source  contracts  were 
misleading  or  false.  Contract  officials  testi- 
fied they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  program 
Office  for  the  purpose  of  vertfylng  informa- 
tion contained  In  Juatlflcations. 
"Dr.  Rosenbaum  testlfled  he  had  problems 
with  resources  and  caliber  of  ORP  staff 
Therefore,  he  testlfled,  he  needed  to  hire 
consultants  and  experts  to  buttress  regular 
«^.  This  practice  violates  the  Intent  of  a 
Presldenial  directive  which  prohibits  the 
hiring  of  consultants  to  buttress  an  under- 
•taffed  program  office. 


"Examples  of  specific  abuses  uncovered  by 
the  suboomcnlttee  Include  the  following: 

"When  an  ORP  employee  p^repared  a  scope 
of  work  for  a  contract  to  assist  in  prepara- 
tion of  public  hearings  on  a  uranium  mill 
tailings  program,  he  listed  several  contrac- 
torj  who  could  perform  the  work. 

"But  when  his  material  was  submitted  to 
Dr.  Bosenbaum's  offi::e,  it  was  rejected,  and 
the  employee  was  ordered  to  copy  verbatim 
an  earlier  sole-source  contract  for  the  Scien- 
tists .nstltute  for  Public  InformatloiL 

"ORP  proposed  a  •285,000  sole-source  con- 
tract for  Gal  Tech  to  study  field  monitoring 
techniques  for  radon.  Dr.  Thomas  Tombrello 
of  Cal  Tech  was  to  be  a  principal  investiga- 
tor (research)  an  this  contract,  but  was  not 
to  be  paid  under  the  contract,  which  would 
have  paid  other  Investigators  on  the  contract 
far  less  than  $10,000  each. 

".nstead.  Dr.  Tombrello  was  to  be  hired  as 
an  expert  at  EPA,  and  would  have  been  paid 
•192.72  per  day.  which  would  have  amounted 
to  •25.053.60  for  the  130-d3y  period  for  which 
experts  are  hired.  Simultaneously,  Dr.  Tom- 
brello would  have  been  paid  by  Cal  Tech, 
clearly  an  apparent  conflict  of  interest,  at 
least.  The  subcommittee  determined  other 
sources  were  available  to  perform  the  con- 
tract. 

•'When  the  contracts  office  at  EPA  learned 
of  this,  they  canoelled  the  contract  award 
pending  further  review,  so  at  least  8285,000 
was  saved  by  the  subcommittee's  inquiry. 

"Contracts  for  analyzing  radon  experi- 
ments and  techniques  were  awarded  by 
ORP  to  the  Universities  of  Texas  and  Wis- 
consin. Upon  examination  of  justifications 
for  these  sole-source  contracts,  the  subcom- 
mittee discovered  they  were  virtually  iden- 
tical. 

"The  work  to  be  performed  could  probably 
have  been  done  by  one  contractor  for  h^f  the 
price  of  the  total  of  both  contracts,  which 
amounted  to  »1 10,000. 

"Dr.  R<Kenl>aum  proposed  a  8164,000  con- 
tract for  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion to  establish  a  program  of  visiting  fel- 
lows at  ORP.  The  subcommittee  found  oth- 
er sources  could  have  performed  this  sole- 
source  contract.  Furthermore,  the  proposal 
for  the  contract  was  written  by  Donald 
Rubin  for  the  Association. 

'■Rubin  is  a  senior  editor  at  the  Associa- 
tion, but  Is  also  a  full-time  consultant  at 
EPA,  another  apparent  conflict  of  Interest. 

'■Status. — As  a  result  of  our  Inquiry  at 
ORP,  EPA's  Inspector  General  began  a  sepa- 
rate Investigation.  It  Is  nearly  complete.  A 
hard-hitting  report  should  be  forthcoming. 

"There  Is  evidence  that  abuse  of  Federal 
contract  and  consulting  regulatioDs  Is  not 
limited  to  ORP,  and  Is  extensive.  I  have  re- 
quested a  OAO  Investigation  of  every  office 
at  EPA  and  their  contracting  and  consulting 
procedures.  OAO  staff  tells  the  subcommittee 
they  have  discovered  agency-wide  procedures 
requiring  correction,  and  will  detail  abuses 
in  an  Impending  report  to  be  finished  by 
July  1981. 

"V.     THE     SMALL     BUSINESS     ADMINISTRATION 

SECTION  S<a>    PROGRAM 

■'Problem. — The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
trations 8(a)  Program  is  an  example  of  good 
government  Intentions  gone  bad.  The  pro- 
gram, authorized  by  Section  8(a)  of  the  1953 
Small  Business  Act,  is  designed  to  assist  mi- 
nority small  business  owners  by  providing 
Federal  contracts  from  every  agency.  It  Is  a 
mammoth  program. 

■'Since  the  program's  Inception  In  1963. 
4.353  firms  have  been  certified  as  8(a)  con- 
tractors. More  than  24,000  contracts  have 
been  awarded  under  the  program  at  a  cost  to 
taxpayers  of  nearly  87  billion. 

"Despite  this  staggering  amount  of  Federal 
dollars,  only  174  firms  have  graduated  or 
completed  program  requirements  in  the  past 
12  years.  The  FT  81  budget  for  the  8(a)  Pro- 
gram Is  •6.2  million. 

"InvesUgatlon.— In  September,  1979,  the 


SBA  Inspector  General  released  a  oompr*- 
henslve  review  of  1.506  firms  in  the  8(a)  Pro- 
gram. Of  firms  reviewed,  626 — 36  percent — 
were  found  to  have  serious  deficiencies  rang- 
ing from  eligibility  problems  to  criminal 
fraud. 

"Twenty-one  percent  of  such  Arms  were 
headed  by  individuals  who  did  not  have 
management  control  of  companies,  or  owners 
who  were  not  socially  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged, a  requirement  for  program 
entry. 

"More  than  a  year  has  passed  since  the  re- 
port was  released.  As  of  the  September  36. 
1980,  subcommittee  hearing  on  the  8(a)  Pro- 
gram, no  problem  flrnu  at  all  had  tteen  ter- 
minated from  the  program.  In  addition,  the 
subcommittee  found  several  millionaires 
were  receiving  8(a)  assistance. 

"Subcomm  t  ee  staff  examined  all  630  prob- 
lem firms,  the  first  time  they  received  such 
scrutiny  outside  SBA.  Examples  of  firms  In- 
vestigated include : 

"The  owners  of  Information  Planning  As- 
sociates of  Oalthersburg,  Maryland,  drained 
the  company  by  increasing  salaries  while  it 
was  losing  money.  Its  net  worth  decreased 
from  a  positive  832.285  In  1974,  to  a  debit  of 
•  108,515  by  the  end  of  1978.  Yet,  total  com- 
pany officers'  salaries  Increased  from  841,124 
In  1975  to  •164.671  In  1977.  During  thU  same 
period,  the  principal  owner  Increased  his 
salary  from  •25,000  to  •73,900,  and  Increased 
his  personal  assets  from  •153.360  to  mora 
than  •I.I  million. 

"The  owner  of  the  Maddox  and  Stabler 
Construction  Company  of  Los  Angeles  had 
a  net  worth  of  •3.4  million  and  annual  In- 
come of  •286,295  while  participating  in  the 
8(a)  Program.  The  Inspector  General  sug- 
gested this  firm  be  removed  from  the  pro- 
gram, but  SBA  management  balked. 

"In  the  case  of  Multi-Mac  Service  Corp- 
oration, a  Janitorial  firm  based  In  Hampton, 
Virginia,  an  uneducated  black  Janitor  was 
used  by  a  white  businessman  as  a  front  to 
obtain  8(a)  assistance. 

"When  the  Innocent  black  owner  dis- 
covered the  White  businessman  was  steal- 
ing funds  from  the  8(a)  firm,  he  turned  him 
In  to  SBA.  The  agency  subsequently  termi- 
nated the  firm.  But  when  the  honest  black 
merchant  tried  to  reapply  for  8(a)  assist- 
ance, he  was  turned  down. 

"Although  SBA  requires  8(a)  firms  to  seek 
non-8(a)  contracts  and  not  rely  on  Federal 
support.  Systems  and  Applied  Sciences  of 
Rlverdale,  Maryland  has  performed  only 
$18,233  in  non-8(a)  work,  compared  to  more 
than  86.2  million  In  8(a(  contracts.  Yet,  SBA 
refuses  to  terminate  this  company. 

"Status. — We  have  seen  no  Indications 
that  the  SBA  intends  to  promptly  remove 
undeserving  firms  from  the  S(a)  Program. 
However,  vrith  a  strong  Inq>ector  General  In 
place  at  SBA.  and  through  constant  Con- 
gressional oversight,  flrms  which  enter  the 
program  In  the  future  will  be  more  thor- 
oughly scrutinized.  Without  such  oversight, 
the  SBA  8(a)  Program  will  continue  Its 
record  of  patronage,  waste,  corruption,  and 
Incompetence. 

"n.    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE MmTAST 

SALES   TRUST   FUNDS 

"Problem. — When  the  Iranian  revolution- 
ary regime  unilaterally  abrogated  at  least 
•9  billion  In  pre-agreed  n.S.  military  sales 
contracts,  the  U.S.  government  was  stuck 
with  a  series  of  contracts  between  pre-Revo- 
lutlonary  Iran  and  a  variety  of  Individual, 
private  military  contractors. 

■"While  frantic  efforts  were  made  by  our 
government  to  make  our  allies  and  various 
branches  of  our  armed  services  absorb  obli- 
gations to  procure  many  weapons  In  ques- 
tion, debate  centered  about  what  would  hap- 
pen In  the  case  of  contracts  that  could  not 
be  laid  off  to  allies  or  our  ansed  aenrlcw. 

•The  subcommittee  asked  could  contnc- 
tors  here  at  home  go  to  court  and  enfora 
such  contracts  against  the  U.S.  gov«nuB«it 
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and  Treasury,  declaring  they  were  ready  to 
deliver  goods  and  hod  t.i  '><5  palu;  U  uu.  uy 
Iran  then  by  the  US.  taxpayer. 

•anveetlgatlon. — With  Ups  on  thla  situa- 
tion coming  from  many  sources,  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Subcommittee  that  no  one  In 
Congress  had  the  desire  to  pursue  the  In- 
quiry to  determine  eventual  liability.  We 
went  to  OAO,  which  was  willing  to  undertake 
the  task. 

"A  report  was  prepared  over  a  one-year 
period.  As  soon  as  the  subcommittee  discov- 
ered that  the  Iranian  arms  purchase  trust 
fund  posed  such  a  problem,  we  began  look- 
ing into  the  next  largest  trust  fund,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  Saudi  Arabian  Trust 
Fund.  A  similar  request  was  made  for  an 
audit  of  that  fund  by  OAO  for  the  same 
reasons. 

"Results. — OAO  discovered  first  that  In  the 
case  of  the  Iranian  Trust  Pund.  there  was 
definite  vulnerability  of  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  to  lawsuits  by  private  companies  who 
had  entered  into  arms  purchase  agreements 
with  Iran,  and  who  were  victims  of  uni- 
lateral cancellation  by  the  revolutionary  re- 
gime. 

"They  found  that  in  the  specific  situations 
experienced  at  the  time,  it  was  quite  con- 
ceivable that  lawsuits  would  be  brought  by 
companies  whose  contracts  had  not  only 
been  cancelled,  but  which  could  not  have 
them  picked  up  by  our  allies  or  U.S.  armed 
services. 

"In  those  cases,  OAO  found,  contractors 
could  probably  go  to  court  and  obtain  Judg- 
ments against  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Liabilities, 
although  no  definitive  figures  could  be  com- 
puted, might  amount  to  billions  of  dollars. 

"This  had  enormous  potential  ramifications 
for  the  U.S.  in  the  case  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
since  claims  by  contractors  Involved  with 
that  country  were  substantial,  mounting  up 
into  the  billions.  In  light  of  predictions  that 
Saudi  Arabia  was  in  danger  of  following 
Iran  Into  some  form  of  revolutionary  up- 
heaval, potential  hazards  for  the  public 
purse  were  obviotis,  especially  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  Iranliin  situation  showed 
that  not  enough  money  was  on  deposit  to 
cover  unilateral  cancellation  of  contracts. 
The  Pentagon,  both  in  the  Iranian  and  Saudi 
situations,  had  not  and  was  not  requiring 
deposit  of  adequate  funds  to  cover  such  an 
eventuality.  OAO  urgently  recommended 
that  action  be  taken  immediately  to  require 
adequate  deposits  and  that  the  Pentagon 
take  action  to  position  us  properly  so  that 
vulnerability  was  reduced. 

"Net  saving. — If  the  proper  actions  are  in- 
deed taken,  the  saving  to  the  Treasury  in 
terms  of  reduced  liability  Is  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  »3-7  bUllon. 

"vn.    rXOEKAL     AOVEaTUUMC    AND    rUBLIC 
aXLATIONS 

•Troblem. — Steady  growth  of  Federal  ad- 
vertising and  public  relations  programs. 

"Investigation. — 226  letters  were  mailed  to 
Federal  entities  requesting  data  on  expendi- 
tures for  advertising,  public  relations  and 
public  Information  activities,  for  fiscal  years 
1978,  197»  and  1980. 

"Also  sought  was  a  breakdown  of  which 
media  used — television,  radio  or  print — and 
whether  these  activities  were  done  Internally 
or  contracted  outside. 

"From  obtainable  figures,  the  Federal  gov- 
emoMnt  spent  at  least  •132,272300  in  FY 
1978  for  public  relations,  public  Information 
and  related  activities:  at  least  »1 67.31 1,276 
for  such  activities  in  FT  1979;  and  as  of 
May  30,  1980.  spent  at  least  tl48,4M,124  for 
FY  1980,  for  the  same  activities. 

"One  group  of  agencies  had  already  spent 
more  as  of  May  30,  1980,  three-fourths  of 
FY  1980,  on  these  products  and  services  than 
that  same  group  of  agencies  spent  in  each 
of  the  last  two  fiscal  years  for  the  same 
products  and  services. 


"Extonples  of  products  from  all  agencies 
were  obtained  and  reviewed.  &ome  laciuue 
examples: 

"1.  ■Cities  are  for  Uvlng':  (DOT) . 

"2.  'Common  Sense  in  Buying  a  Used  Car': 
(DOT). 

"3.  "On  the  Run",  a  28-page  glossy  allegedly 
designed  to  help  runaway  youth  in  trans- 
portation centers;  (DOT). 

"4.  'Transportation  U.S.A.*.  with  a  picture 
of  a  lobster  and  an  article  entitled.  'When 
Lobsters  Travel,  They  Go  By  Air";   (DOT). 

"5.  'Interoffice  Safety  Memo  to  the  Entire 
Stair,  a  colorful  brochure  that  notes  12  steps 
to  office  safety:  'Walk,  don't  run',  'On  stairs, 
don't  run,  walk';   (HUD). 

"6.  'International  Bulletin',  with  an  article 
entitled,  'How  to  Oet  an  Apartment  In  Po- 
land,';  (HUD). 

"7.  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration produces  many  movies  and 
films.  Two  are:  'Clam  and  Oyster  Sam,'  an 
educational  musical  comedy  designed  for 
general  audiences  .  .  .  with  toetapping  tunee 
such  as  'Everybody  Gotta  Love  an  Oyster, 
No  body  Doesnt  like  a  Clam';   (Commerce). 

"8.  Another  example  produced  by  NOAA 
was  a  Seafare  recipe  brochure,  with  many 
recipes  for  seafood. 

"Results. — An  amendment  to  reduce  ad- 
vertising, public  relations  and  public  in- 
formation budgets  by  ten  percent  ( an  across- 
the-board  cut  has  been  attached  to  the  State, 
Commerce  and  Department  of  Justice  ap- 
propriations bill,  iVansportatlon  appropria- 
tions bill  and  to  HUD's  appropriations  bill). 
The  amendment  was  lost  in  conference  for 
State  Commerce  and  DOJ,  but  was  kept  with 
the  otber  two. 

"Status. — ^As  remaining  appropriations 
come  up  on  the  Senate  floor,  this  amendment 
win  be  offered.  Future  work  includes  review- 
ing newsletters,  magazines  and  newspapers 
that  agencies  mail  to  what  they  view  as  their 
constituencies." 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  If  we  are  concerned 
about  oversight  responsibilities  in  this 
Congress,  if  we  want  to  help  President 
Reagan  on  the  fifth  leg  of  his  economic 
program,  we  can  help  cut  out  a  large 
portion  of  waste  and  fraud  today.  We 
can  set  a  real  target  to  achieve  those 
kinds  of  savings. 

The  objections  I  have  heard  to  this 
amendment  are  are  not  grounded  on  a 
solid  foundation.  First,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  says  it  is  not  relevant. 

Well,  it  is  very  relevant.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  can 
find  $2  billion  in  savings  in  Government 
waste. 

The  second  objection  I  heard  is  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  already 
doing  this. 

Mr.  President,  this  obiection  proves  our 
case,  if  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
already  doing  this.  Our  amendment 
should  be  accepted.  They  have  identified 
waste  in  HUD,  and  I  commend  them. 
They  can  do  the  same  in  other  agencies. 
But  most  importantly,  they  have  agreed 
with  us  that  the  waste  is  there. 

Rnally,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  says, 

"Well,  be  careful,  because  only  $100  bil- 
lion Is  left  In  the  so-called  controllables. 

I  submit  there  is  $3.7  bullion  plus  an- 
other $1  billion  in  waste  and  we  should 
eliminate  it. 

It  is  that  simple.  We  should  assist 
President  Reagan  in  his  effort  to  cut  out 
fraud  and  waste. 

Let  us  all  join  together.  Democrat  and 
Republican,  and  pass  this  amendment 


unanimously.  We  all  want  to  cut  fraud 
and  waste.  This  is  a  serious  effort  to  do 
it.  We  in  Congress  can  be  just  as  mean 
as  junlcyard  dogs  in  trying  to  cut  fraud 
and  waste.  Here  is  an  effort  to  get  the  job 
done.  I  am  very  surprised,  frankly,  that 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  opposes  this 
effort  to  cut  $2  billion  of  waste  in  Crov- 
ernment  spending. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  his  excellent  amendment.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  us  in  passing  it. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes  and  40  seconds  re- 
maining on  the  second  degree  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  8 
minutes  and  18  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  take  2  minutes  and  vote.  If 
the  other  side  wants  to  put  theirs  down, 
I  shall  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time.  If 
not,  I  shall  reserve  it.  I  would  like  to  get 
on  with  it,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Pryor  amendment.  Lis- 
tening to  the  debate  here,  I  realize  the 
seriousness  of  trying  to  direct  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  once  again  to 
address  the  overexpenditures.  As  the 
Senator  has  mentioned,  this  is  not  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  this  committee. 
Having  served  on  it  for  over  4  years,  I 
know  sometimes  we  do  a  good  job;  some- 
times we  do  not.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  over- 
whelming support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  I  suspect  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations can  meet  that  goal  with  no 
great  problem,  certainly  no  greater 
problem  than  the  Budget  Committee  has 
already  instructed  and  has  in  the  past 
instructed  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  cut  out. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  men- 
tioned that  we  are  after  fraud  and  waste. 
If  it  is  available,  it  should  be  taken  out, 
like  any  other  surgery  on  any  part  of  the 
anatomy  that  is  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  a  healthy  person.  I  think  that 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

I  rise,  as  part  of  the  ApproprlatiMis 
Committee,  although  only  one  Member, 
of  course,  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  hope  it 
is  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  all  of  the  Senators  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  who  desire  to  say  something. 
I  do  reserve  the  right  to  close,  if  I  may. 

Before  I  go  further.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  have  any  further  statement 
to  make?  If  not.  I  shall  simply  close  on 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
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go  »he«d  and  then  I  shall  close  and  we 
shall  vote. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  take 
just  a  very  short  time  in  summary.  I 
hope  the  Senate,  as  a  body,  will  look  at 
this  particular  amendment,  which  is  go- 
ing to  save  $2  billion  of  taxpayers'  money. 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  a  partisan  vote.  I 
hope  it  will  be  a  vote  that  truly  reflects 
some  of  the  gnawing  concerns  and  wor- 
ries and  fears  of  the  American  public 
that  there  is  additional  money  that  we 
can  find  in  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
throughout  our  Federal  system. 

I  must  say,  and  I  hope  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  will  listen  to  me  just 
a  moment,  that  I  did  not  think  I  could 
believe  my  ears  just  a  moment  ago  when 
I  heard  the  distinguished  chairman  say 
to  his  friend  and  to  our  friend  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  that  there  is 
no  more  fat  in  the  budget  to  cut,  that 
the  Budget  Committee  has  brought  be- 
fore us  a  budget  that  is  free  from  fat 
and  there  is  no  more  we  can  find  in  that 
budget  to  take  out.  I  was  amazed  at 
that  statement,  because  I  firmly  believe 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  fat  left  that  we  can 
take  out  of  the  budget. 

I  think  we  can  go  throughout  the  en- 
tirety of  the  Federal  spectrum,  Mr. 
President,  and  find  those  items  and  those 
expenditures  which  simply  do  not  make 
sense.  When,  many  times,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  comes  up  here  to  the 
Hill  and  testifies  about  the  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  in  these  programs,  what  we 
do  is  simply  take  the  reports  and  stack 
them  up  in  a  corner  of  our  office  and, 
next  year,  we  move  to  another  office 
and  end  up  throwing  them  away;  and 
somehow,  we  are  not  heeding  the  advice 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office.  I  am 
simply  saying  that,  one,  we  should  heed 
their  advice  by  attacking  fraud,  waste, 
and  abuse  m  these  areas;  and  that,  sec- 
ond, we  should  follow  the  phUosophy 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
their  findings  and  their  guidelines  by 
adding  an  actual  doUar  figure  to  the 
amount  we  want  to  take  out  in  addi 
tion  to  the  amount  that  they  are  al- 
ready going  to  be  mandated  to  find  in 
these  areas. 

I  am  not  talking  about  cutting  off  hu- 
man services;  I  am  not  talking  about 
taking  away  any  program;  I  am  talking 
about  the  frills  of  Government  and  I  am 
talking  about  some  things  we  might  do 
without  or  postpone  purchasing  until  we 
can  get  through  the  fiscal  year  1982  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  Is  a  good 
amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted 
by  the  Senate  and  I  think  it  will  be  a 
clear  word  to  the  American  taxpayer 
that  we  are  doing  something  not  only 
to  back  up  the  President,  but  something 
to  back  up  the  people  of  this  country, 
who  are  mad,  frustrated,  and  concerned 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  the  Senator  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  his  time?  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do  so. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  shall  delay  yielding 
back  aU  of  my  time.  I  would  like  to  hear 
we  remarks  of  the  very  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
iiudget. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  further  re- 
marks, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  vote  then  occurs  on 
the  amendment  in  the  second  degree  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  65,  asfollovs: 


[RollcaU  Vote  No.  42  Leg.] 
YEAS— 35 


Baucus  Eagleton  Uetzenbaum 

Bentsen  K.vcn  Mitchell 

Biden  Ford  Moynihan 

Boren  Glenn  NlckJes 

Brad!ey  Hart  PeU 

Bimipers  Helms  Provmlre 

Burdick  Huddleston  Pryor 

Byrd,  Kennedy  Randolph 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Leahy  Klegle 

Cranstcn  Levin  Sarbanes 

DeConclnl  Matsunaga  Tsongas 

Dodd  ifelcber  wuiUims 


Eagleton 

K.vcn 

Ford 

Glenn 

Hart 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsunaga 

Melcber 

NAYS— 65 

Orasaley 

Batch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 


Abdsor  Orasaley  Ntmn 

Andrews  Batch  Packwood 

Armstrong  Hatfield  Percy 

Baker  Hawkins  Pressler 

Bc-schwltz  Hayakawa  Quayle 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Heflln  Both 

Cannon  Heinz  Rudman 

Chafee  HcllLngs  Sasser 

Chiles  Humphrey  Schmltt 

Cochran  Inouye  S  mpson 

Oohen  Jackson  Specter 

D'Amato  Jepsen  Stafford 

Danforth  Johnston  Stennia 

Denton  Kassebaum  Stevens 

Dixon  Kasten  Symms 

Dole  Laxalt  Thurmond 

Dcmenlcl  Long  Tower 

Durenberger  Lugar  Wallop 

Fust  Mathlas  Warner 

Gam  Matting]  y  Welcker 

Goldwater  McC:ure  2Sorinsky 

Gorton  Murkowskl 

So  Mr.  Pryor's  amendment  (UP  No. 
19)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  70-770,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
KAV)  to  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission,  in  lieu  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) ,  retired. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86- 
380,  appoints  the  following  Senators  to 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations:  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  and  tlie  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger). 


BUDGET   RESOLUTION   OF   RECON- 
CILIATION AND  INSTRUCnONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 9. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.   President,  ac- 


cording to  our  previous  understanding, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  is  going 
to  proceed  with  the  next  amendment. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  what  is 
the  general  nature  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  general  nature  is 
veterans. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  will  be  a  veterans 
amendment? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  Senator  Chiles  will  yield  6  or 
8  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  who  wishes  to  make  an 
opening  statement.  That  is  satisfactory 
with  me. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until  the 
time  on  the  committee  amendment  is 
used  or  yielded  back  it  would  take 
unanimous  consent  to  consider  amend- 
ments in  the  second  degree. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr  President,  I  so 
ask  imanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

tJP    AICKNDICEKT    NO.    30 

(Purpose:    To   restore    funds   for   veterans' 
medical  services) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  my  amendment  and  t.  =k  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  wlH 
have  order  in  the  Chamber.  The  point 
Is  well  made  and  the  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
for  himself  and  others  proposes  an  im- 
printed amendment  numbered  20. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beglimlng  with  "W2. 144 .000  000" 
In  Une  17.  strike  out  through  "$47,694- 
0004)00"  in  line  20  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  » 
the  foUowlng:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $51,844,000,000.  and  outlays  by  $36,153- 
000,000,  In  fiscal  year  1982:  and  to  reduce 
bxi'*'-et  authority  by  $58,723,000,000.  and 
ouUays  by  $47394.000.000". 

On  page  11,  beginning  with  "$414,000,000" 
in  line  12  strike  out  through  "$404,000,000" 
In  line  15  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; $114,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$106,000,000  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1982: 
and  $97,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$104,000,000". 

XTNAinif  OUS-CONSENT  AGKZXlf  EITT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  time 
on  the  resolution,  we  have  sort  of  worked 
ourselves  into  an  unanticipated  and,  I 
think,  unnecessarily  awkward  procedural 
situation.  As  I  understand  it.  until  the 
time  on  committee  amendment  No.  9 
is  utilized  or  is  yielded  back,  no  other 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  will  be 
eligible  except  by  unanimous  consent. 
Will  the  Chair  advise  me  if  that  is  a 
correct  interpretation? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (tSx. 
OussLrr) .  Ttie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that,  In  order  to  avoid  this  rather  awk- 
ward situation,  on  our  side  I  would  be 
prepared  to  yield  back  our  time  on  com- 
mittee amendment  No.  9,  if  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  or  the  minority 
manager  would  do  likewise.  Then  we 
would  be  out  of  that  thicket  where  we 
have  to  ask  unanimous  consent  for  sec- 
ond degree  amendments  to  come  up. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  a  very  worthwhile  suggestion. 
This  will  allow  Senators  to  call  up 
amoidments  In  the  second  degree  with- 
out having  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
do  so,  the  time  on  committee  amend- 
ments not  having  run. 

The  manager  on  this  side  has  indi- 
cated his  willingneEs  to  yield  back  his 
time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

With  the  consent  of  the  distinguished 
majority  manager,  I  yield  back  any  time 
on  this  side  on  committee  amendment 
No.  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  yield  back  the 
time  on  committee  amendment  No.  9. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  clerk 
has  reported  the  aunendment,  and  I 
wanted  to  say  that  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  DeConcini,  Senator  Sasser,  Sen- 
ator Cranstoh,  Senator  Bentsen,  Sena- 
tor RiEGLE,  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Sen- 
ator Sakbanxs,  Senator  Kkitoedy.  Sena- 
tor Bauctjs,  Senator  Leviw,  Senator  Hud- 
DLESTON,  Senator  Ford,  Senator  Dkon, 
Senator  Jackson.  Senator  Moynihan, 
Senator  Leahy,  Senator  Binu>icK,  Sena- 
tor Ex  on.  Senator  Randolph,  Senator 
ZoRntsKY.  Senator  Bumpers,  Senator 
Melcher,  Senator  Matsunaca.  Senator 
Bradley,  Senator  Biden,  Senator  Metz- 
ekbauv.  Senator  Eagleton,  Senator 
Glenn,  Senator  Cannon,  Senator  Wil- 
liams, and  Senator  Pell  that  I  am  offer- 
ing this  amendment  to  restore  funds  for 
veterans'  medical  services. 

This  amendment  restores  the  $330  mil- 
lion of  cuts  proposed  by  the  President 
for  staffing,  equipment,  and  other  oper- 
ating expenses  of  VA  hospitals  and 
clinics — $25  milliCKi  was  restored  in  com- 
mittee; we  are  moving  to  restore  the  re- 
maining $300  million  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  campaign  to  fight  infla- 
tion by  cutting  excessive  Federal  spend- 
ing and  moving  us  toward  a  balanced 
budstet.  Reducing  Federal  spending  has 
been  my  top  priority  here  in  the  Senate. 
I  voted  for  the  whole  package  that  came 
out  of  the  Budget  Committee.  That  pack- 
age contained  cuts  that  had  $2.3  billion 
more  fiits  than  President  Reagan  recom- 
mended. I  expect  to  vote  for  the  nacka^ie 
that  finally  emerges  after  we  finish  our 
work  on  the  floor.  But  I  do  not  believe 
the  American  people  want  us  to  cut  back 
on  those  who  cannot  fend  for  them- 
selves— disabled  veterans,  low -Income  el- 


derly or  hungry  children.  A  poll  by  Louis 
Harris,  published  February  19 — the  day 
after  the  President's  first  package  of  cuts 
was  announced — shows  dramatically  the 
public  support  for  veterauis  programs. 
While  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
public  wants  cutbacks  in  programs,  a  full 
two-thirds  opposes  cutting  veterans 
benefits. 

In  many  other  programs,  two-thirds  or 
more  favored  major  cuts.  The  public 
clearly  recognizes  that  the  Nation  should 
provide  compensation  to  those  people 
who  gave  of  their  lives  and  bodies  in  its 
defense.  I,  therefore,  think  we  have  to 
be  more  selective  in  where  we  make  the 
cuts  than  the  Budget  Committee  was, 
especially  in  this  area. 

Provid  ng  direct  medical  care  Is  one 
of  the  moat  basic  of  our  veteran's  serv- 
ices. While  the  VA  manages  to  operate 
at  much  lower  cost  than  private  medical 
facilities,  it  is  still  subject  to  the  same 
inflationary  pressures  for  energy,  sup- 
plies, and  other  services.  They  must  pay 
competitive  salaries  if  they  are  going  to 
attract  competent  doctors.  And  the  need 
for  services  is  increasing  as  more  and 
more  veterans  reach  retirement  age.  In 
addition,  we  have  never  yet  met  the  com- 
mitment to  provide  services  for  the  large 
number  of  Vietnam-era  veterans.  As  the 
budget  committee  pointed  out  in  its  own 
markup  materials,  most  VA  hospitals  are 
over  25  years  old  and  in  need  of  substan- 
tial repair.  Too  many  veterans  face 
lengthy  travel  or  long  waits  for  service 
because  we  do  not  have  enough  clinics  to 
serve  them.  To  cut  back  on  outpatient 
clinic  care  will  simply  end  up  putting 
more  people  in  hospitals  which  is  a  more 
expensive  form  of  care. 

Mr.  President,  the  single  proposed  cut- 
back that  most  disturbs  me  in  this  area 
is  the  reduction  In  stafBng.  The  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  cut  9,200  staff  from 
the  VA,  about  5,000  of  them  in  medical 
care.  While  I  am  sympathetic  to  re- 
ducing the  Federal  bureaucracy,  remov- 
ing doctors,  nurses,  and  medical  support 
personnel  is  not  going  to  streamline 
Government.  It  will  only  lead  to  longer 
wa  ts  and  service  that  is  less  responsive 
to  the  need  of  patients.  Restoring  the 
medical  staff  only  requires  over  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars. 

The  second  major  item,  costing  about 
$60  million,  is  the  reduction  in  outpatient 
visits  for  both  World  War  I  and  more 
recent  veterans.  No  justification  is  g  ven 
for  the  g?neral  reduction  in  outpatient 
services.  In  the  case  of  World  War  I  vet- 
erans, the  administration  does  not  show 
a  reduced  number  of  visits,  but  does  not 
provide  enough  money  to  pay  for  them. 
That  simply  does  not  add  up.  Over  the 
last  few  years,  we  have  been  trying  to 
minimize  medical  costs  by  limiting  the 
construction  of  new  hospitals  and  pro- 
viding for  more  outpatient  care.  If  we 
allow  the  proposed  cuts  to  go  through 
we  are  going  to  find  we  do  not  have  that 
outpatient  care.  The  veterans  are  going 
to  then  have  to  go  into  the  hospitals,  and 
that  adds  additional  costs.  So  the  results 
for  the  Government  are  going  to  be  high- 
er costs  for  the  care  that  we  are  propos- 
ing. 

Another  proposed  cut  in  cost-effective 
services  is  the  $28  million  reduction  in 


community  nursing  home  care  and  the 
hospital-based  home  care  program.  Like 
outpatient  clinics,  these  are  services 
which  can  keep  people  out  of  the  acute- 
care  hospitals. 

One  of  our  great  problems  with  veter- 
ans now  is  that  many  of  their  Illnesses 
are  based  on  age.  They  are  chronic  ill- 
nesses. Those  people  could  be  cared  for 
in  a  home  care  hospital  situation  or  In 
a  nursing  home.  To  take  them  out  of 
that  situation  and  to  place  them  back 
into  an  acute  care  hospital  is  simi^y 
going  to  add  to  the  cost. 

The  administration  also  reduces  its 
budget  estimate  substantially  by  assum- 
ing a  much  lower  rate  of  inflation.  While 
I  would  certainly  be  happy  to  see  a  vastly 
lower  inflation  rate  next  year,  I  am  not 
willing  to  see  veterans  deprived  of  serv- 
ices because  we  use  an  estimation  on 
inflation  rates  that  is  considerably  be- 
low what  could  be  achieved.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  OfSce  estimates  that 
inflation  will  be  1.2  percent  higher  than 
the  administration  levels  in  1982,  and  2.8 
percent  in  1983.  With  inflation  still  roar- 
ing along  at  double-digit  levels,  I  Just 
do  not  see  how  we  can  get  down  to  8.3 
percent  in  1982  and  6.2  percent  in  1983, 
as  estimated  by  the  administration. 

I  wiant  to  commend  my  colleagues 
on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for 
working  to  s«id  the  Budget  Committees 
a  recommendation  that  met  the  Presi- 
dent's savings  goals.  I  note,  however,  that 
one  way  they  reached  that  goal  was  to 
shift  many  of  the  cuts  out  of  medical 
care  into  other  areas.  What  concerns  me 
even  more,  is  that  reaching  that  goal 
requires  'unspecified  legislative  savings" 
of  over  $300  million.  I  am  just  not  con- 
fident that  $300  million  more  can  be 
saved  without  doing  serious  damage  to 
the  veterans  medical  care  system. 

I  therefore  hope  my  colleagues  wiD 
join  me  and  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  the  American  Legion,  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  all  support 
this  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  the  national  commander  in 
chief  of  the  VFW. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VCTERANS    OP    FOKEICN    WaBS 

or  THS  TTNTmi  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  26, 1911. 
Hon.  Lawton  Chiles, 

Ranking  Minority  Member.  Special  Commit- 
tee  on  Aging,   Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatok  Chiles:  On  behalf  of  the 
2.5  million  men  and  women  of  the  Veteran* 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
our  Ladles  Auxiliary  I  assure  you  you  have 
our  full  support  In  the  amendment  to  8.  Con. 
Res.  9  to  be  submitted  by  you  and  the  Hon- 
orable Jim  Sasser  to  reduce  cuts  In  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  budget  by  MOO  million. 

Reductions  In  the  Veterans  Administration 
bi'dget  proDosed  by  the  Administration.  If 
sustained,  will  have  devastating  effects  upon 
the  VA  hospital  and  medical  care  system, 
t>eneflts  to  which  veterans  and  their  survivors 
are  entitled  and  even  the  processing  and 
adtxidlcatlon  of  claims. 

The  VA  has  already  sustained  dispropor- 
tionate cuts  In  personnel  and  real  doUart 
under  the  prior  Administration  and,  in  my 
opinion,  should  not  be  subjected  to  fxirthw 
reductions. 
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with  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal  re- 
gards, lam 

Sincerely, 

AlTUUB  PXLLWOCK, 

National  Commander-in-Chief. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  Senator  Chiles  and  our 
distinguished  colleagues,  which  will  re- 
store $300  million  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration account.  The  $414  million 
reconciliation  reduction  instruction,  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee, is  a  totally  unacceptable  figure.  Al- 
though the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  could  achieve  these  savings 
in  any  manner  it  chooses,  the  assumption 
is  that  the  savings  will  be  taken  from 
the  medical  care  account.  This  could 
only  result  in  a  reduction  of  essential 
services  and  quality  health  care  within 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  most  of  my 
colleagues  have  heard  candidate  Rea- 
gan's statement  of  August  18  regarding 
veterans,  but  I  think  It  bears  repeating 
during  this  debate: 

To  me  It  Is  unconscionable  that  veterans 
in  need  are  denied  hospital  and  medical  care 
because  of  Inadequate  funding  which  has 
closed  hospital  beds  and  cut  health  care  per- 
sonnel within  the  VA. 

These  statements  are  clearly  at  odds 
with  the  OflBce  of  Management  and 
Budget's  proposals  and  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  These 
proposals  are  in  direct  contradictiMi  to 
the  President's  preelection  statements 
and  represent  an  abrogation  of  his 
promises  to  the  Nation's  veterans.  The 
proposed  leuuctions  are  unwarranted, 
unfair  and  may  be  the  first  step  toward 
the  dismantling  of  an  independent 
health  care  system  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Lest  you  think  that  this 
may  be  an  overreaction  on  my  part,  let 
me  quote  from  an  OMB  document  which 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  various  vet- 
erans' organizations: 

In  addition,  the  existence  of  excess  medi- 
cal capacity  In  many  areas  of  the  United 
States  makes  questionable  the  need  for  a 
separate  VA  medical  can  system. 

If  this  is  the  ultimate  objective  of 
OMB,  then  we  must  be  on  our  guard  here 
today  to  prevent  such  an  eventuality. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  restore  this 
$300,000  for  medical  care  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  integrity  of  the  VA  health  care 
system. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  will  argue 
that  if  this  $414  million  reconciliation 
reduction  instruction  is  adopted,  the 
health  care  budget  will  still  be  10.5  per- 
cent higher  than  it  was  last  year.  How- 
ever, with  health  care  costs  rising  at  an 
annual  rate  of  more  than  14  percent, 
this  represents  no  increase  in  real  dol- 
lars. If  this  negative  approach  to  fund- 
tag  continues,  it  will  surely  lead  to  the 
lutimate  dissolution  of  an  independent 
VA  health  care  system. 


To  underscore  my  concern,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  some  rather 
alarming  statistics.  The  VA  has  lost  over 
20,000  operating  beds  over  the  last  dec- 
ade. Bed  losses  over  the  past  4  years 
equal  the  closing  of  30  500-bed  medical 
centers.  And  the  President  is  proposing 
the  closing  of  1,800  additional  beds  in 
1982.  He  is  proposing  a  reduction  of 
5,181  in  health  care  personnel.  He  is 
proposing  the  cancellation  and  deferral 
of  badly  needed  construction  projects. 
He  is  proposing  a  reduction  of  1.7  mil- 
lion outpatient  visits.  Finally,  he  is  pro- 
posing a  ceiling  on  physicians'  and 
nurses'  bonuses — legislation  which  was 
just  enacted  in  the  96th  Congress  in  an 
effort  to  recruit  and  retain  highly  quali- 
fied health  care  professionals.  There  is 
just  no  way  that  we  can  continue  to 
provide  quaUty  health  care  to  the  Na- 
tion's veterans  if  we  accept  reductions 
of  this  magnitude. 

The  VA  medical  system  is  cost  efficient. 
It  delivers  services  at  rates  approximately 
15  percent  lower  than  those  provided  in 
the  private  sector.  In  addition,  it  is  one  of 
the  prime  educators  of  health  care  per- 
sonnel. Fully  one-third  of  all  physicians 
educated  in  this  country  receive  a  portion 
of  their  training  in  VA  hospitals.  VA 
hospitals  are  also  renowned  for  their 
research  and  rehabilitation  efforts  and 
have  made  outstanding  cwitributions  to 
improved  medical  care  in  these  areas. 
Finally,  the  VA  hospitals  provide  critical 
backup  support  for  our  military  installa- 
tions in  times  of  conflict. 

While  I  shall  continue  to  support  ef- 
forts to  balance  the  budget,  I  believe  that 
veterans  are  a  very  special  category  of 
citizens.  They  served  their  country  with 
every  expectation  that  promised  benefits 
and  services  would  be  honored.  This  is  a 
national  obligation.  There  are  no  State 
or  private  organizations  to  take  up  the 
slack  if  the  Federal  Government  reneges 
on  its  commitments.  And  how  will  we 
be  able  to  attract  future  generations  of 
Americans  into  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try if  we  do  not  abide  by  our  promises? 
What  good  will  it  do  to  vastly  increase 
defense  expenditure  if  we  will  have  no 
one  to  man  the  bombers? 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  being  offered 
here  today  by  Senator  Chiles  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  capable  Senator  frran 
Florida  for  offering  the  amendment, 
which  has  been  joined  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

I  think  the  Congress  does  reflect,  at 
least  in  part,  the  priority  which  the 
Senator  has  expressed  in  the  beginning 
of  his  statement,  that  we  are  against 
those  ill-advised  efforts  to  have  what  I 
believe  to  be  unrealistic  spending  in  the 
United  States  of  America  at  this  crucial 
time  in  our  history. 


But  I  say  it  is  important  for  us  to  re- 
member that  the  veterans  of  our  country 
are  not  reluctant  but  they  are  willing 
to  Join  in  such  an  effort.  They  do  know 
that  It  is  ill-advised,  and  the  Members 


of  this  body  know  that  it  is  ill-advUed. 
to  make  the  cuts  which  are  propoied. 

We  must  never  forget  our  commit- 
ment, all  of  us,  to  those  men  and  women 
who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  not  asking 
for  something.  They  are  not  asking  in 
return,  as  it  were,  tor  us  to  support  them. 
But  they  know  that  their  effort  to  de- 
fend this  Nation  from  aggression  is 
something  that  they  have  done  and  we 
who  are  here  must  not  forget  that  fact. 

Mr.  President,  the  30  mlUion  veterans 
of  our  country,  including  235,000  West 
Virginia  veterans,  have  earned  the  bene- 
fits and  the  services  that  our  Veterans' 
Administration  provides. 

This  is  not  in  any  sense  a  partisan 
matter.  It  should  never  oe  considered 
as  such.  We  have  not  had  that  in  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

We  must  maintain  an  acceptable  level 
of  quality  care  to  the  veterans  in  our 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care 
system.  Unreasonable  cuts  in  the  vet- 
erans' health  care  must  be  prevented. 

By  agreeing  to  the  amendment  v  hich 
is  pending,  pending  through  the  efforts 
of  many  Members,  including  the  knowl- 
edgeable Senator  who  flrst  spoke  (Mr 
Chiles)  ,  we  will  be  able  to  continue  that 
level  of  spending  which  is  deserved  by 
the  veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

This  amendment  is  meritorious  and 
I  nope  it  will  receive— hopefully— and  I 
use  the  words  hope  and  hopefully— the 
votes  of  all  Members  of  this  body 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  coUeague  in  sup- 
porting and  sponsoring  this  amendment 
that  would  restore  cuts  in  direct  health 
care  services  for  America's  veterans.  I 
cannot  imagine  any  obligation  under- 
taken by  the  Nation  on  which  we  should 
dehver  than  the  one  we  have  undertaken 
to  provide  medical  care  to  our  veterans. 
Wliat  is  at  issue  here  is  whether  those 
men  and  women  who  have  served  the 
Nation  and  who  are  now  experiencing 
medical  problems  are  going  to  be  able  to 
obtain  proper  medical  treatment.  Have 
we  forgotten  the  sacrifice  these  brave 
men  and  women  have  made  for  our 
Nation. 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  outlined 
earlier,  what  is  at  stake  here  is  assuring 
that  our  veterans  receive  proper  treat- 
ment for  the  illnesses  from  which  they 
suffer.  In  many  instances,  the  services 
which  this  amendment  will  restore  will 
be  more  effective,  more  efficient,  and 
save  costs  in  providing  care  for  our  vet- 
erans. If  we  fail  to  restore  the  cuts  for 
these  medical  services,  the  veterans' 
health  will  only  worsen,  requiring  higher 
care  cost  at  a  later  time. 

The  VA  medical  system  has  worked 
well.  It  has  achieved  good  medical  care 
below  the  cost  in  the  private  sector.  It  is 
a  system  with  which  our  veterans  have 
generally  been  satisfied  and  where  they 
feel  that  their  needs  are  looked  after. 

We  must  meet  our  obligation  to  than 
to  provide  health  care,  a  solemn  under- 
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taking  which  the  Nation  made.  To  deny 
the  VA  health  care  system  the  resources 
that  are  necessary  to  provide  proper 
medical  care  to  our  veterans  is  to  turn 
our  backs  on  those  who  sacrificed  for 
the  Nation  and  to  abandon  a  national 
commitment.  Therefore,  I  very  strongly 
support  this  amendment  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENrSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida,  Senator  Chiles,  In 
cosponsoring  an  amendment  which 
would  enable  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  provide  adequate  medical  and 
health  care  for  our  Nation's  veterans. 
Over  the  years,  we  have  called  for  and 
received  great  sacrifices  from  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform.  Now  at  a  time 
when  an  increasing  number  of  our  vet- 
erans are  in  need  of  medical  care,  we 
are  denying  adequate  resources  to  staff 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals, 
clinics,  and  nursing  homes. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  like  all 
Americans,  veterans  are  hurt  by  infla- 
tion and  will  join  in  the  national  effort 
to  bring  a  halt  to  inflation  and  correct 
our  other  economic  ills.  However,  we 
should  not  now  shift  our  national  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  to  our  veterans 
by  reducing  their  medical  cawe.  We  can- 
not afford  to  renege  on  our  commitment 
to  our  Nation's  veterans  now  and  expect 
a  new  generation  of  Americans  to  answer 
the  call  for  defense  of  this  country  in  the 
future. 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
cut  some  5,181  staffing  positions  from  the 
medical  care  accounts  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  To  maintain  these  cuts 
in  the  reconcilation  resolution  that  we 
are  considering  today  can  only  lead  to 
reduced  care  for  our  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  currently 
about  30  million  veterans  in  the  United 
States.  Nearly  3  million  of  them  are  cur- 
rently over  age  65.  This  is  roughly  10  per- 
cent of  our  veterans.  By  1985,  17  percent 
of  the  veterans  will  be  age  65  or  older 
and  in  1990,  25  percent  will  be  over  age 
65.  In  1980.  there  were  18  million  medical 
and  dental  VA  outpatient  visits,  and  over 
1.3  milVon  veterans  and  their  families 
were  treated  in  VA  hospitals.  These  num- 
bers can  only  increase  as  the  overall  age 
of  our  veterans  Increases.  With  these 
statistics,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  very 
hard  time  imderstanding  how  the  ad- 
ministration can  return  the  staffing 
levels  of  the  medical  care  units  to  the 
1979  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  all  mv  col- 
leagues who  are  concerned  about  our  na- 
tional defense  to  join  with  me  and  vote 
for  the  Chiles  amendment.  Failure  to  do 
so  will  lead  to  a  reduced  confidence  by 
our  young  people  in  our  ability  to  main- 
tain our  commitments  and  responsibili- 
ties to  futiore  veterans,  not  to  mention 
the  hardships  that  it  will  inflict  on  those 
that  have  already  paid  an  enormous  price 
for  our  freedom. 

I  commend  Senator  Chh-es  for  offering 
this  amendment  and  trying  to  keep  some 
justice  In  our  system. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  in  urging  that  the 
Senate  accept  this  amendment  to  restore 
$300  million  to  the  Budget  Committee's 
mark  for  hospital  and  medical  care  for 
veterans.  The  case  has  been  outlined  well 
by  my  colleagues. 

I  think  the  amendment  reflects  a  very 
basic  principle.  We  owe  a  debt  to  those 
men  and  women  who  made  a  s£u:rifice 
for  this  country  in  a  time  of  conflict. 
We  depended  upon  them  then,  at  a  time 
of  war.  Now  they  should  be  able  to 
depend  upon  us  at  a  time  of  peace,  dur- 
ing their  more  senior  years,  when  their 
wounds  from  wartime  and  their  other 
medical  needs  demand  medical  atten- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  outlined 
several  very  important  aspects  of  this 
particular  amendment.  Not  only  will 
there  be  the  restoration  of  some  impor- 
tant health  care  personnel  but  there  will 
also  be  a  preservation  of  the  hospital- 
based  home  care  program. 

This,  in  effect,  is  an  extremely  cost- 
effective  program.  We  have  seen  the  val- 
ue of  hospital-based  home  care,  time  in, 
time  out,  in  the  fine  veterans  hospitals  in 
my  own  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  gives 
greater  fiexibility  to  the  veteran  who 
prefers  to  remain  at  home.  It  is  less 
costly  because  it  does  not  take  up  more 
expensive  high-cost  facility  space  in  an 
expensive  hospital  setting. 

The  other  point  which  this  amendment 
addresses  is  the  community  nursing 
home  care  program,  which  helps  our  in- 
creasingly elderly  veteran  population. 
This  program  is  also  extremely  cost  ef- 
fective and  provides  a  wise  allocation  of 
health  care  resources. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  urging  support  for  this  program.  We 
in  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts  have 
some  of  the  best  veterans  facilities  and 
hospitals  in  this  country.  I  have  visited 
most  of  them;  I  am  familiar  with  the 
kind  of  excellent  programs  that  this 
amendment  would  be  able  to  provide. 
There  is  a  need  for  excellent  health  care 
for  our  veterans,  and  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment wUl  be  adopted. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  reserves  the  remain- 
der of  his  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
at  the  outset  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Senator  Sikpson  of  Wyoming.  I 
ask  the  Senator,  not  by  way  of  limita- 
tion, how  much  time  he  thinks  he  would 
like. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  perhaps  15  minutes  would  be 
totally  adequate. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
rather  tough  place  to  be  a  chairman  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  on 
veterans'  affairs,  a  lifetime  member  of 
the  V  !•  W,  because  I  am  speaking  against 
this  amendment.  I  prooably  shall  note 
the  sound  of  muffled  drums  somewhere 
off  on  the  parade  grounds  as  they  pre- 
pare a  ceremony  to  strip  the  chevrons 
from  me  after  I  finish  these  remarks. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  very  compelled  to 
speak. 

It  has  been  a  stirring  relation  of  facts 
as  to  America's  commituienc  to  its  vet- 
erans. It  really  needs  no  relation  at  all, 
because,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  we 
have  done  successfully  in  this  Chamber 
and  in  this  Congress,  it  has  been  to  take 
care  of  the  veterans  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  That  is  a  historical  commit- 
ment that  we  have  never  shirked  at  any 
time  in  our  history. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  statutory  duty 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  take  care  of  the  service- 
connected  disabled.  That  is  the  mission. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  suspend?  The 
point  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  well  taken.  The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 
Will  those  Senators  desiring  or  finding 
it  necessary  to  speak  and  converse  depart 
to  the  cloakroom? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I  say, 
that  is  the  mission  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  mission  of  this  Con- 
gress, to  take  care  of  the  service-con- 
nected disabled.  This  amendment  of  my 
good  colleague  (Mr.  Chh-es*  ,  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  I  can  certainly  sympathize 
with.  I  can  appreciate  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns that  motivate  many  in  this  in- 
stance, motivate  all  of  those  who  have 
spoken  in  behalf  of  this  amendment. 

During  the  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  ol  the  recom- 
mendations by  the  Budget  Committee, 
the  committee  accepted  a  restoration  of 
$110  million  in  medxal  accounts  to  in- 
sure that  the  VA  health  care  system  suf- 
fers no  loss  whatsoever  in  health  care 
personnel.  Restoration  of  the  additional 
$220  million  in  savings  was  not  under- 
taken, since  such  savings  involve  only 
the  postponement  and  cancellation  of 
capital  equipment  investments,  approxi- 
mately $100  million,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous savings  of  primarily  an  adminis- 
trative nature.  Consequently,  the  Chiles 
amendment  is  fundamentally  unneces- 
sary as  far  as  real  medical  care  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  share  the  concern  of  every  one  of  us 
that  the  VA  health  care  system  be  pre- 
served. I  am  firmly  on  record  on  that. 
I  also  believe  it  should  be  separated  from 
the  general  health  care  system  in  Amer- 
ica, preserved  as  an  entity  in  itself. 

I  have  always  been  strongly  in  favor 
of  guaranteeing  that  all  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  get  the  "benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  We  have 
never  failed  to  do  that,  ever.  But  for  this 
time  in  our  history,  I  believe  that  we 
need  to  lo<^  at  all  aspects  of  the  VA 
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programs.  We  can  proceed  with  the  na- 
tional economic  recovery,  while  retain- 
ing the  essential  services  for  our  service- 
connected  and  truly  needy  veterans,  by 
turning  our  attention,  perhaps,  to  eli- 
gibility requirements  for  various  pro- 
grams. That  is  what  this  committee  will 
be  looking  at  in  the  near  future,  rather 
than  simply  cutting  dollars  for  worth- 
while direct  health  care  services. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  Veteran's  Com- 
mittee had  agreed  to  meet  the  reductions 
that  were  requested  by  the  President.  We 
did  that.  As  set  forth  in  our  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee,  we 
have  noted  some  Important  exceptions 
to  the  medical  care  account.  The  com- 
mittee has  recommended  a  total  of  $6.8 
billion  to  fund  medical  care  in  fiscal  year 
1982,  a  pretty  good  chunk.  Two-thirds 
of  that  budget  of  $24  billion  is  built  in 
and  driven  by  the  engines  of  the  entitle- 
ment program,  and  we  caimot  touch 
that.  We  are  going  to  find  that  out  on 
this  vote,  why  we  do  not  touch  that. 

This  is  the  fourth  largest  agency 
budget  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  boy,  do  I  know.  I  am  one  of  us,  I  sit 
right  here,  and  it  is  tough  to  cast  that 
vote.  But  we  are  in  a  moment  of  truth 
on  this  one.  The  $6.8  billion  in  medical 
care  account  for  fiscal  year  1982  is  a 
staggering  figure.  It  includes  the  funds 
necessary  to  maintain  staffing  of  the 
VA's  health  care  positions  as  well  as  to 
fund  the  continued  operation  of  the  VA's 
readjustment  coimsellng  centers,  the 
storefront  centers  we  have  heard  so 
much  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
committee's  recommendations  are  very 
responsive  to  the  President's  goal  of 
budget  restraint,  as  well  as  the  appro- 
priate reaffirmation  of  our  continuing 
debt  to  this  Nation's  most  deserving  vet- 
erans. We  have  reached  that  moment  of 
truth  in  our  Nation's  history  that  was 
so  well  expressed  by  the  President  in  his 
remarks  in  Janimry.  He  stated  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  things  simply  be- 
cause we  think  of  them. 

I  trust  that  the  full  Senate  might  sup- 
port the  goals  and  the  ideals  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  cwnmittee.  Let  me 
share  with  you  an  Interesting  set  of  fig- 
ures, Mr.  President.  Not  once  in  our  dis- 
cussion or  o'ir  debate  did  we  lose  sight 
of  the  debt  that  this  country  owes  to  its 
30  million  veterans,  58  million  family 
members,  and  4  million  survivors  of  de- 
ceased veterans.  With  respect  to  those 
most  deserving  veterans,  any  cut  in  vital 
benefits  or  services  would  clearly  be  un- 
conscionable. I  am  the  first  to  admit 
that. 

So  we  avoided  that  result.  We  have 
taken  exceeding  steps  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  compensation  benefits  of  all 
the  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities as  well  as  the  pension  benefits 
of  truly  needy  wartime  veterans  who  suf- 
fered nonservice-connected  permanent 
and  total  disabilities  or  those  who  are 
over  65.  We  have  done  that. 

There  will  be  no  cut  of  any  kind  in 
patient  care  within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. I  hope  that  will  remain 
clear  to  my  colleagues. 

All  veteran  entitlement  prosrams.  in 
fact,  wiU  enjoy  a  full  cost  of  living  in- 
crease, currently  estimated  to  be  11.2 


percent  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  12.3  percent  by  the  CBO. 
Nor  will  we  diminish,  as  I  have  said  pre- 
viously, one  bit  of  service  offered  by  the 
internal  VA  health  care  system  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabled. 

Obviously,  we  could  not  do  otherwise, 
since  those  health  care  services  are  cru- 
cial to  the  protection  and  maintenance 
of  our  most  deserving  veterans. 

I  have  heard  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate a  suggestion  of  many  unacceptable 
figures.  This  entire  reconcihation  proc- 
ess will  consist  of  unacceptable  figures 
from  some  source. 

To  be  quite  specific — and  I  believe  this 
is  the  very  key — I  hope  Senators  will 
take  a  quick  look  at  this  chart.  If  they 
turn  their  attention  to  it,  they  will  see 
where  we  have  been  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  budget  in  the  past  5 
years:  $19  biUion,  $19.9  billion,  $21.1  bU- 
lion,  $21.3  bilUon,  and  this  year,  $23.6 
billion.  Right  now,  with  President  Rea- 
gan's cuts,  we  are  still  increasing  the 
VA's  budget  by  $1.3  billion. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment.  Let  me  finish  my  remarks. 

President  Carter's  recommendation 
was  to  go  up  $2  billion  plus.  President 
Reagan's  recommendation  was  to  bring 
that  down  $830  million,  to  a  recom- 
mended increase  of  $1.3  billion. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  want  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  that  chart  portrayed  just  cur- 
rent dollars,  or  whether  there  was  any 
adjustment  for  inflation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  There  was  no  adjust- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  So,  in  fact.  If  we  looked 
and  saw  what  hapt>ened  after  an  adjust- 
ment for  inflation,  not  just  this  year  but 
over  the  past  years,  that  total  spending 
for  veterans  actually  has  been  going 
down.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  not  entirely 
correct,  because  the  termination  of  eli- 
gibility of  many  Vietnam-era  veterans 
for  GI  bill  beneflts  occurred  in  this  5- 
year  period. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Perhaps  my  figures  are 
different.  I  am  looking  at  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  figures;  and  looking 
at  constant  dollars,  they  show  that  in 
real  terms,  in  1977  we  had  a  minus  7.7 
percent  In  total  funding;  in  1978,  it  was 
m'nus  1.8  percent;  in  1979,  a  minus  3.3 
percent;  in  1980,  a  m'nus  2.1  percent: 
and  in  1981,  a  minus  3.6  p«>cenfc.  That 
adds  up  to  almost  a  19-percent  decl'ne 
In  veterans  funding  over  the  last  5  years. 

That  shows  me  that  every  year  we 
have  a  m'nus  percent,  so  far  that  is  a 
decline  in  the  real  valu°  of  spending  for 
the  total  veterans'  function. 

Mr.  STMPSON.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  sub- 
mit that  the  decre-^se  in  constant  dollars 
must  be  considered  'n  light  of  the  declin- 
ing expenditures  for  Vietnam -era  GI 
bill  benefits.  Factoring  in  this  decrease 
in  expenditure  will  most  probably  resxilt 
in  a  real  increase  in  all  other  v^erans 
programs. 

Mr.  DOMKmci.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Florida  that  while  those 
growth  figures  he  has  given  us  are  true 
and  while  he  might  have  a  concenx  as 
to  inflation,  at  the  same  time  that  has 
grown,  the  money  we  spend  lor  veterans 
education  programs,  not  because  we  cut 
them  but  because  there  are  fewer  people 
participating — this  is  not  only  directed 
at  the  Senator  from  Florida;  tiie  Senate 
should  know  this — went  from  $5.5  billion 
in  1976  to  $1.6  billion  in  1981. 

If  we  subtract  that,  all  that  difference 
was  not  taken  away  because  there  were 
not  that  many  people  using  education. 
That  was  left  in.  That  has  to  be  going 
somewhere.  No  one  can  say  that  we  are 
giving  the  veterans  less  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  have  added  $4  billion  that 
was  previously  going  to  education.  We 
have  now  put  it  in  the  total  veterans 
function  to  be  used  for  these  other 
things. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
the  floor,  I  say  hooray  for  that.  But  in 
spite  of  that,  the  figures  still  show  that 
in  the  veterans  total  programs  it  has 
been  a  minus  figure  from  1976  until  the 
present.  So  you  reduce  those  moneys 
because  the  GI  bill  ended,  and  you  can 
show  we  had  some  increase  in  actual 
dollars.  If  you  start  dealing  with  con- 
stant dollars,  there  has  been  a  19-percent 
decline  in  the  money  that  went  into  the 
total  veterans  program. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
that  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  be  allocated  to  his  time,  not  to 
mine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  stiU 
have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  was  just  requesting 
that  my  colleague's  statements  go  toward 
his  time,  not  mine,  and  I  will  stay  within 
my  15  minutes. 

Quite  naturally  and  historically,  when 
we  get  into  a  debate  like  this  the  national 
veterans  organizations  may  feel  com- 
pelled to  speak  out.  That  is  as  it  should 
be.  But  I  am  confident  that  individual 
veterans,  in  their  capacity  not  just  as 
veterans,  as  I  am,  but  as  citizens  ot  this 
proud  coimtry  in  a  time  of  national  eco- 
nomic distress,  will  recognize  that  the 
greatest  possible  good  for  all  veterans 
and  for  all  Americans  can  only  be 
achieved  with  the  rrstoration  of  a  vigor- 
ous economy;  that  they  and  their  na- 
tional organizations  will  be  will'ng  to 
accept  limitations  upon  the  growth  of 
certain  less  essential  programs.  Truly, 
Mr.  President,  we  are  in  this  one  to- 
gether— soldiers  in  the  fray,  so  to  speak. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ur. 
Wamter)  .  The  Senate's  15  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  an  additional  3  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  DOMENTCT.  I  yield  3  addltlmial 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  So  I  hope  we  will  con- 
sider these  substantial  increases  that 
have  come  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion over  the  past  years  and  the  fact  that 
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this  budget  is  $1.3  bUllcm  above  last  year's 
budget. 

I  hope  we  will  proceed  with  an  equal 
concern  for  the  ever -compelling  interests 
of  our  Nation's  veterans  and  get  the  last- 
ing recovery  for  which  this  Nation  cries 
out.  knowing  also  that  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  and  in  this  land  must  recognize 
that  economic  recovery  is  Indeed  a  goal 
of  the  very  highest  national  priority. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  new  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  a  very  hardworking 
member  of  this  committee.  He  has  just 
come  on  the  committee.  I  believe  that  all 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee,  on 
both  sides,  would  compliment  him  not 
only  on  his  real  participation  but  also  his 
quick  understanding  of  this  process  and 
the  invaluable  role  he  has  played  in  help- 
ing us  bring  this  reconciliation  instruc- 
tion to  the  floor. 

I  yield  him  5  m'nutes  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  advise  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  he  has  less  than  2  minutes 
remaining  of  his  own  time  and  he  may 
yield  time  if  he  desires  off  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  what- 
ever additional  time  I  need  for  these  5 
minutes  off  the  resolution. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  trom  New  Mexico  for  his 
kind  compliments  and  I  should  simply 
like  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  both 
in  h's  'nlfal  <:tntpnient  and  in  some  of 
his  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming, the  Senator  from  Florida  has  hit 
the  central  point  which  is  involved  in  this 
process  In  which  we  are  engaged  here 
today. 

He  has  made  the  key  point.  The  goal 
of  this  process  of  rec<Hicil'ation  is  not  to 
cut  from  the  budget  and  is  not  to  cut 
from  an  of  the  various  social  programs 
and  other  orograms  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  resolution  for  their  own 
sake.  The  goal  of  this  process  is  to  bring 
under  control  a  double-digit  inflation 
^rtilch  has  infected  this  country  for  more 
than  the  last  2  years. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  ques- 
tioned the  projections  not  only  of  this 
committee  but  of  the  OflBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  as  to  how  quickly  we 
will  be  able  to  bring  that  inflation  under 
contnd. 

But  It  is  clear  that  If  we  accept  his 
amendment  and  if  we  accept  many  of 
the  other  amendments  proposing  to 
restore  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
from  these  cuts,  we  will  not  only  slow 
down  that  recovery  from  inflation 
beyond  ^t^at  is  protected  by  the  Presi- 
dent, we  win  slow  it  down  bevond  the 
projection  which  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  offered  to  us.  That  pro- 
jection is  based  on  the  President's  pro- 
gram having  passed.  Are  we  more  likely 
to  meet  this  goal  of  ending  inflation  by 
spending  more  of  the  money  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  this 
Government? 

Does  not  each  program  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  resolution  have  Its  own 
justification  for  increased  spending  taken 
alooe  and  taken  in  isolation? 


It  is  clear  that  this  entire  program 
and  almost  every  one  of  its  parts  are 
necessary  unless  we  are  effectively  to 
abandon  the  war  against  inflation  and 
the  war  for  Increased  growth  in  produc- 
tivity in  our  society. 

The  veterans  of  the  United  States  are 
citizens.  They  are  ptirticularly  ccHicemed, 
patriotic,  and  generous  citizens.  They 
recognize  that  if  we  are  to  meet  the  very 
difficult  problems  which  face  us,  aU  are 
going  to  have  to  sacrifice  and  all  are 
going  to  have  to  play  a  part. 

There  is  no  proposal  here  to  cut  the 
funding  of  the  Veterans"  Administration 
of  its  various  programs.  There  will  t>e 
an  increase  in  that  spending  in  excess 
of  10  percent.  Approximately  3  percent 
of  the  witlre  appropriation  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  affected  by  this 
resolution,  approximately  3  percent,  a 
much  smaUer  sacrifice  than  is  asked  of 
many  other  b«ieflclaries  of  many  other 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  al- 
ready clearly  pointed  out  that  no  signif- 
icant, no  important,  no  vital  medical  or 
hospital  service  is  going  to  be  denied 
any  veteran  who  is  eligible  for  that  serv- 
ice, that  the  3  percent  which  is  cut  from 
the  proposed  Carter  budget  can  clearly 
be  met  while  meeting  aU  of  our  statutory 
and  moral  obligations  to  the  veteran 
population  of  this  Naticm. 

E^reryone  must  join  in  this  fight.  It  is 
inappropriate  to  say  that  one  class  of 
people  need  not  contribute  when  aU 
others  are  asked  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

There  remains  6  minutes  on  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  is  necessary  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  it  is 
the  Chair's  understanding  that  this  wiU 
be  chargeable  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  stated  that  the  budget 
was  thought  through  very  carefuUy  and 
that  there  were  certain  assumptions 
made  about  the  economy  that  he  con- 
curs with.  The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
pointed  out  that  if  inflation  is  slightly 
higher,  it  will  cost  more,  it  wlU  be  a 
greater  deflcit.  He  has  pointed  out  that 
if  imemployment  is  1  percent  higher, 
there  wlU  be  a  $30 -billion  addition  to  the 
deficit.  He  has  pointed  out  that  economic 
growth  would  have  to  respond  at  an  un- 
precedented level.  I  pose  the  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington:  Does  he 
reaUy  believe  that  the  assumptions  of 
this  budget  are  correct  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  change  one  item  in  this 
budget  without  pushing  the  coimtry  to 
an  economic  disaster? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  question  from  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  a  good  and 
va'id  one.  The  Budget  Committee  did 
not  accent  aU  of  the  economic  projec- 
tions which  the  President  submitted  to 


us.  It  was  somewhat  more  cautious  In 
making  its  own  project.ons.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  was  more  cau- 
tious still  In  making  its  projections  as  to 
the  effect  of  this  program  on  a  recovery 
from  Inflation,  and  on  a  recovery  from 
unemployment,  and  the  like. 

We  all  must  recognize  the  fact  that  no 
one  has  ever  predicted  these  trends  with 
exactitude. 

I  personaUy  believe  that  the  assump- 
tions which  the  President  has  made  are 
more  likely  than  not  to  be  accurate  than 
those  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
but  I  confess  that  I  do  not  know.  What  I 
do  know,  however,  is  that  we  will  not 
reach  the  goal  that  we  seek,  the  goal  of 
a  series  of  budget  cuts,  the  goal  of  a 
series  of  tax  cuts,  if  we  back  away  from 
them.  The  proposals  which  are  being 
made  here  today  w  11  make  the  situation 
worse,  not  better.  Whatever  the  level  of 
the  deficit,  it  will  te  greater  if  these  pro- 
posals are  adopted,  not  less.  The  rate  of 
inflation  will  be  higher,  not  lower. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  My  point  in  asking  the 
Senator  the  quest'on  was  that  indeed  we 
have  been  told  by  the  administration,  by 
the  Budget  Committee  in  its  action  that 
if  there  is  a  substantial  or  even  a  slight 
change  in  the  program,  either  in  the  cuts 
or  the  tax,  somehow  or  another  we  will 
be  thrown  off  the  economic  track.  I 
po'nt  out  to  my  colleagues  that  that 
sounds  a  litt'e  bit  like  the  person  who 
goes  to  the  doctor  or  shall  I  say  the 
specialist  to  consult  about  loss  of  hair, 
and  th'  person  is  told  to  do  the  following 
14  things,  using  these  powders  asid  those 
lotions  and  this  massage  and  that,  and 
if  he  does  those  14  things  his  hair  wiU 
grow,  but  if  he  only  does  13  or  if  he 
combines  them  in  a  different  order  the 
hair  wlU  not  grow. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  Is  what  the 
administrate  on  is  telling  us  in  their  budg- 
et, that  unless  we  do  exactly  what  thev 
have  prescribed,  the  economy  will  not 
respond,  and  I  as  one  Senator  feel  that 
there  is  clearly  no  evidence  for  that. 
Rarely  has  anythine  passed  through  the 
body  of  Congress  without  a  single  change, 
and  I  fully  expect  that  this  package  will 
not  pass  that  voyage  in  a  way  that  others 
have  failed  to  as  well. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Sasser). 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
spo'isor  th's  vl*^a'  afnendm^nt  to  rostore 
«300  million  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's direct  health  care  services. 

This  is  an  amendment  wh'ch  deserves 
the  Senate's  anrroval.  The  health  and 
welfare  of  laterally  thousands  of  veterans 
han7  h«»re  'n  the  balance. 

L'ke  the  Senator  from  Florida,  I  favor 
cutt'ng  Federal  spend'n^.  I  sur)Dorted 
the  Senate  budget  resolution,  I  voted  for 
it,  which  cuts  below  President  Reagan's 
proposed  budeet. 

Last  year  in  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  I  voted  to  cut  over  $9 
biU'on  from  the  Federal  budget.  But  I 
thirk  we  must  use  care  and  some  discre- 
tion as  to  where  these  cuts  should  come. 
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Now,  the  administration  proposes  to 
cut  9.200  staff  members  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  about  5,000 
of  these  wUl  come  in  the  fleld  of  medical 


care. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  received  from  Mr. 
Arthur  Fellwock,  National  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  also  a  statement  by  Mr.  Fell- 
wock indicating  the  cut  in  medical  per- 
sonnel that  would  come  if  the  Reagan 
administration's  proposal  were  adopted. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 

Veitsans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington.  DC,  March  26. 1981. 
Hon.  Lawton  Chiles, 

Ranking  Minority  Member.  Special  Commit- 
tee   on    Aging.    Rxusell    Senate    Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Chiles:    On  behalf  of  the 
2.5  million  men  and  women  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
our  Ladles  Auxiliary  I  assure  you  you  have 
our  full  support  in  the  amendment  to  S. 
Con.  Res.  g  to  be  submitted  by  you  and  the 
Honorable    Jim    Sasser    to    reduce    cuts    in 
the  Veterans  Administration  budget  by  (300 
million. 

Reductions  In  the  Veterans  Administration 
budget  proposed  by  the  Administration,  if 
sustained,  will  hajve  devastating  effects  upon 
the  VA  hospital  and  medical  care  system, 
benefits  to  which  veterans  and  their  sur- 
vivors are  entitled  and  even  the  processing 
adjudication  of  claims. 

The  VA  has  already  sustained  dispropor- 
tionate cuts  In  personnel  and  real  dollars 
under  the  prior  Administration  and,  in  my 
opinion,  should  not  be  subjected  to  further 
reductions. 

With    best    wishes   and   kindest   personal 
regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Arthur  Pellwock, 
Nationa'  Commander -in-Chief,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

Reagan  Slashes  VA  Bcdcet 

Washington.  D.C. — "President  Reagan  Is 
balancing  the  VA  budget  on  the  breaking 
backs  of  veterans,  his  widow  and  orphan," 
said  Art  Pellwock,  National  Oommander-ln- 
Chlef  of  the  V.P.W. 

"President  Reagan.  Just  a  few  short  months 
after  telling  the  delegates  to  the  V.P.W.  Na- 
tional Convention,  'to  me  It  is  unconscion- 
able that  veterans  In  need  are  denied  hospi- 
tal and  medical  care  because  of  inadequate 
funding.'  now  Is  doing  Just  that."  he  said. 
Budget  figures  show  an  elimination  of  over 
7.(XX)  doctors  and  nurses  from  the  under- 
funded Carter  1981  and  1982  budget  propos- 
als. The  V.P.W.  estimates  that  1.7  mUllon 
outpatient  visits  vrtll  be  cut.  60  wards  will  be 
closed  and  the  dally  patient  census  wlU  be 
drastically  reduced,  turning  away  eligible 
veterans. 

"Travel  paid  to  non-service  connected  dis- 
abled veterans  who  go  to  a  VA  faculty  Is 
being  cut  and  a  $5  deductible  amount  will  be 
subtracted  from  all  claims  from  those  poor 
and  disabled  veterans  seeking  medical  care. 

"Physicians  pay  Incentives  are  being 
capped  which  will  deter  new  doctors  from 
Joining  the  VA  medical  system.  Construction 
of  replacement  hospitals  is  being  deferred 
which  win  Increase  the  ccwt  of  later  buUd- 
ing  and  two  hospitals  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  several  other  presidents  have  been 
cut  from  the  construction  list. 

"The  V.P.W.  stands  ready  to  back  cuts 
Which  will  out  fat.  fratid,  waste  and  abuse, 
out  slashing  medical  care  for  eligible  vet- 


erans, their  widows  and  orphans  Is  no  way  to 
save  money,"  said  Pellwock. 

"We  believe  that  the  Congress  will  not 
stand  for  such  abuse,  nor  will  the  American 
people,"  he  said. 


Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  outpa- 
tient medical  treatment  would  be 
adversely  affected  if  the  President's  pro- 
posal is  accepted.  This  treatment  in- 
cludes medical  examinations,  rehabili- 
tation, consultation,  professional  counsel- 
ing, training,  and  mental  health  services 
for  veterans  on  an  outpatient  basis. 
Elimination  of  such  treatment  will  make 
the  VA  health  care  delivery  system 
whoUy  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of 
America's  veterans. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  about  the 
impact  of  the  VA  outpatient  care  pro- 
gram In  Tennessee.  The  VA  hospitals 
provide  outpatient  care  in  four  cities: 
Memphis,  NashviUe,  Murfreesboro,  and 
Johnson  City.  Outpatient  clinics  are  lo- 
cated in  Chattanooga  and  KnoxviUe.  In 
one  case  alone,  that  of  the  Moimtaln 
Home  VA  in  Johnson  City,  47.000  vet- 
erans utilized  outpatient  services  in 
fiscal  year  1979.  That  is  47.000  men  out 
of  more  than  190,000  living  in  the  Moun- 
tain Home  vicinity,  or  almost  25  percent 
of  those  in  the  service  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  chirged  w'th  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  medical  care  to  the 
Nation's  30  million  veterans.  As  such. 
VA  programs  represent,  to  quote  my 
friend.  Senator  Cranstok,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  an 
inseparable  cost  of  past  wars. 

Veteran  health  care  is  more  than  a 
cost  of  past  wars,  though.  Medical  treat- 
ment provided  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  an  indicator  of  the  cost  of 
future  wars.  The  VA  is  in  a  position  to 
support  the  Armed  Forces  medical  capa- 
bility, in  the  event  of  armed  hostilities. 
To  jeopardize  this  capability,  at  this 
time  in  our  history,  is  shortsiphted. 
wrong,  and  breaks  faith  with  veterans  of 
this  country. 

Moreover,  VA  beneflts  have  tradition- 
aUy  acted  to  draw  many  fine  young  men 
and  women  to  military  service.  If  we 
serve  notice  to  our  yoimger  generations 
that  we  are  prepared  to  renege  mi  our 
obligations,  we  inevitably  send  more 
than  a  few  good  men  looking  elsewhere 
for  employment. 

The  President's  proposal  is  disturbing 
from  another  viewpoint  as  weU.  Should 
his  suggested  funding  level  be  approved 
approximately  60  hospital  wards  would 
be  closed,  victims  of  "fiscal  necessity." 
I  am  particularly  concerned  that  this 
action  may  lead  to  entire  hospitals  be- 
ing closed,  in  additicm  to  the  construc- 
tion deferrals  and  canceUatlons  already 
announced. 

Our  country  has  a  national  obliga- 
tion—a national  responsibility — to  pro- 
vide the  best  medical  treatment  possible 
to  its  veterans.  There  can  only  be  one 
result  from  budget  reductions  which  so 
drasticaUy  affect  the  veterans  popula- 
tion. Fewer  and  fewer  veterans  win  re- 
ceive treatment,  even  more  will  be  re- 
fused care.  Reducing  nonclinical  medi- 
cal staff,  and  direct  health  care  serv- 
ices does  not  make  sense  when  we  con- 


sider the  cost  effectiveness  of  Veterans' 
Administration  health  services  onn- 
pared  to  private  sector  treatment. 

I  urge  the  Senate's  approval  of  the 
Chiles-Sasser-DeConcinl  amendment. 
This  Is  an  opportunity  to  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  those  who  have  served 
our  Nation  so  gallantly,  who  willingly 
sacrificed  years  of  their  lives  so  that  we 
might  remain  free  and  strong. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
tho  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  yielding. 

I  rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. If  we  are  going  to  adequately  meet 
the  medical  and  health  needs  of  our  vet- 
erans, we  have  got  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment. We  offered  this  in  committee,  and 
we  lost  by  a  vote  of  6  to  12. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
maintaining  a  safety  net  for  American 
citizens.  But.  unless  we  pass  this  amend- 
ment, we  are  tearing  away  a  part  of  the 
safety  net  that  has  been  created  for  the 
veterans  of  this  country. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  everyone  must 
sacrifice.  WeU.  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
veterans  are  the  ones  who  have  already 
sacrificed.  That  Is  why  we  have  these 
programs  in  place. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  made  a  commitment 
on  this  issue.  He  made  a  commitment 
that  he  would  oppose  cuts  in  programs 
lor  the  veterans,  and  that  they  would 
not  be  backed  away.  But  now.  a  few 
months  later,  he  has  backed  away  from 
that  commitment.  Ihat  is  why  we  have 
the  support  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  other  veterans  organizations. 
We  are  not  simply  changing  abstract 
budget  numbers  here.  If  we  do  not  revise 
the  Budget  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion, the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
would  be  required  to  go  back  and  cut 
readjustment  counseling,  cut  outpatient 
services,  and  cut  support  staff  that  is 
important  to  medical  care.  Those  reduc- 
tions would  come  in  veterans  health  fa- 
cilities whose  staffing  is  already  stretched 
near  the  breaking  point. 

I  suspect  that  every  Member  of  this 
Senate  has  learned  that  veterans  facili- 
ties in  their  States  are  struggling  to  pro- 
vide health  care  with  limited  resources. 
I  know  that  I  have.  And  I  receive  fre- 
quent contact  from  Michigan  veterans 
describing  the  problems  that  face  the 
VA  medical  centers  throughout  my  State 
of  Michigan — in  AUen  Park,  in  Ann  Ar- 
bor, in  Saginaw,  in  Battle  Creek,  and  in 
Iron  Mountain.  These  facilities  are  vital 
to  Michigan  veterans,  as  are  the  outpa- 
tient clinics  in  Grand  Rapids  and  the  rap 
centers  and  other  support  facilities 
throughout  my  State. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  resources 
available  are  already  insufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  veterans.  There  are  1.2 
million  veterans  in  Michigan  alone.  In 
1980  alone  some  406.000  received  treat- 
ment on  an  outpatient  basis,  while 
another  37,600  were  served  as  inpatients. 

I  have  visited  many  of  these  facilities 
and  know  they  provide  vital  services 
and  would  face  severe  new  problems  if 
these  cuts  are  made. 

The  letter  just  referred  to  by  Senator 
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SASsra  from  Arthur  Pellwock,  who  is  the 
National  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
VFW.  makes  it  clear  that  in  their  opin- 
ion failxire  to  pass  this  amendment,  and 
I  quote  him, 

WUI  have  •  devasUtlng  effect  upon  the 
VA  hospital  and   medical   care  system. 

Is  there  any  Senator  In  this  room  who 
feels  he  understands  this  problem  better 
than  the  VFW  does?  If  so.  we  ought  to 
debate  this  at  great  length. 

I  think  this  letter  is  powerful  testi- 
mony of  the  fact  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  would  do  great 
damage. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  several  letters  and  statements 
that  I  received  from  constituents  re- 
lating to  the  proposed  cuts  in  veterans' 
services  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  President  ought  to  keep  his  word  on 
this  program,  and  we  ought  to  see  that 
he  does.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  these 
moneys  be  restored,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  muster  the  votes  to  do  it. 

The  material  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  R«coRD  follows : 

Paraltzzd  VrrniANS  or  Amkbica. 
Garden  City,  Mich...  March,  11.  1981. 
Hon.  DoN/on  W.  RawL*.  Jr.. 
DiTkaen  Senate  Office  BuildiTig, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DCAB  SxNATOE  Riecle:  As  you  know,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  proposing  an  approximate 
$800,000,000  cut  In  FT  82  from  the  Veterans 
Administration  Budget.  While  we  share  In 
the  belief  that  all  programs  mtist  share  In 
reducing  the  total  deficit,  we  feel  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  point  out: 

Plrst.  the  veterans  of  this  country  have  for 
6  years  contributed  to  the  over  all  reduction 
In  Federal  Program  expense  by  foregoing 
many  benefits  which  were  needed  to  main- 
tain themselves. 

In  1076  the  VA  budget  was  919  billion  and 
the  1982  proposed  budget  Is  only  $23  billion. 
While  this  Is  a  20.7  percent  Increase,  it  Is  only 
an  average  increase  of  less  than  3  percent  a 
year. 

During  this  same  period  of  time  the  vet- 
eran population  increased  by  over  500.000 
persons. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  an  overall  reduc- 
tion of  services  to  the  veterans  has  occurred 
Inflation  alone  has  more  than  absorbed  all 
dollar  increases  in  the  VA  budget  and  at  the 
same  time  more  veterans  are  In  need  of  the 
services. 

Second,  the  propoaed  budget  cuts  occ\ir  in 
program  areas  which  have  enormous  im- 
pacts. For  example: 

Eliminating  1.100  p>osltlons  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  &  Surgery. 

This  at  a  time  when  12  million  World  War 
n  veterans  are  jiist  reaching  an  age  when 
they  place  the  greatest  demand  on  the  VA 
Hoepital  System.  Most  of  their  medical  needs 
require  longer  and  more  complicated  care. 

Delaying  of  construction  projects. 

Again,  12  million  WW  n  veterans  in  need 
of  hospitals  and  nursing  home  care  units. 
Thousands  of  severely  disabled  veterans  are 
now  housed  in  run  down,  overused,  anti- 
quated faculties. 

Abolishment  of  the  Coxincillng  Program  for 
Vietnam  Veterans. 

There  are  9.115.000  Vietnam  Era  Veterans, 
conservative  estimates  Indicate  as  many  as  25 
percent  of  these  persons  are  In  need  of  Re- 
adjustment CouncUlng. 

Third,  we  are  experiencing  a  renewed  In- 
tereat  In  preserving  a  strong  national  defense. 


While  It's  extremely  important  that  the  front 
line  defenses  be  adequately  equipped  and 
supplied,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  a 
great  deal  of  support  effort  Is  needed  as  a 
backup  and  reserve. 

The  Veterans  Administration  provides  part 
of  that  reserve  In  time  of  war.  the  VA  Is  not 
only  a  supplement  to  the  mUitary  hospital 
system,  but  also  acts  to  provide  qualified, 
ready  trained  military  personnel. 

For  these  many  reasons,  we  call  upon  you 
to  support  ik  strong  national  defense  in  the 
future  and  those  who  have  sacrificed  for  a 
strong  national  defense  In  the  past.  Maintain 
the  VA  budget  at  the  current  level  as  a  mini- 
mum and  as  a  major  part  of  your  commit- 
ment to  a  strong  national  defense. 
Sincerely, 

LexDosbi, 
Execvtive  Director. 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Detroit.  Mich.,  March  18. 1981. 

Hon.  DONAIJ)  W.  RIECLE. 

Patrick  V.  McNamara  Federal  Building, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Dear  Senator  Riegls:  It  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  writer  that  the  Veterans 
Administration  budget  cut  does  not  seem  to 
be  of  value  to  the  services  of  the  OfBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  In  that  it  is  at- 
tacking our  state  in  a  very  unscrupulous 
manner. 

Based  on  available  information,  they  are 
proposing  to  close  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Medical  Centers  in  Saginaw.  Michigan, 
and  Iron  Mountain.  Michigan.  If  this  is  al- 
lowed to  happen,  what  wl.l  happen  to  the 
thousands  of  veterans  who  are  forced  to  uti- 
lize these  facilities  in  times  of  emergency 
and   for  normal   medical  treatment? 

Please    find    attached    an    analysis   which 
should  tend  to  prove  my  argument. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  O.  Gardner. 
National  Service  Officer. 

Analysis  of  Veterans'  Administration  (VA) 

Reviseo   Fiscal  Years   1981-82   Bttdgets 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  has  Imposed  severe  reductions  ($219 
million  m  FY  '81  and  $744  million  In  FY 
82)  in  VA  budgets.  These  cuts,  made  without 
Input  from  the  Agency.  Congressional  Com- 
mittees or  veterans'  service  organizations, 
will  result  In: 

Establishment  of  a  centralized  nationwide 
Claims  Processing  and  Loan  Guaranty  Cen- 
ter requiring  12,000  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Benefits  (DVB)  personnel  (14,521 
m  FY  '82)  to  relocate  to  the  Center.  DVB. 
having  suffered  a  reduction  of  2.022  average 
employment,  would  have  2.521  personnel  to 
man  £8  regional  offices  (at  least  one  In  every 
state)  and  services  to  veterans,  their  depend- 
ents and  survivors  would  be  minimal  and 
almost  totally  ineffective. 

Elimination  of  the  Office  of  Manpower  ( ten 
employees  working  on  improvement  in  man- 
agement procedures  that  are  cost-effective). 

Closing  the  Data  Processing  Center  at  St. 
Paul.  Minnesota. 

Reduction  of  933  nurses.  297  doctors  and 
more  than  4.000  medical  support  personnel. 

Closing  1.800  beds  and  60  hospital  wards, 
equivalent  to  four  hospitals. 

A  decrease  of  1,583.000  outpatient  visits, 
and  3.628  nursing  care  patients. 

Termination  of  the  Readjustment  Counsel- 
ing Program  for  Vietnam  Era  combat  vet- 
erans. 

Decrease  in  planned  expanslcm  of  Geriatric 
Research.  Education,  and  Clinical  Centers 
(GRECCS). 

Reduction  of  VA  doctors'  bonus  pay. 

Decrease  in  rehabilitative  and  medical  re- 
search. 

Reduction  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
counseling  for  service-connected  disabled 
veterans. 


Cancellation  (Baltimore.  MD  and  Camden, 
NJ)  and  deferral  (Brooklyn,  NY;  Chlhloottoe, 
OH;  Denver.  CO;  East  Orange,  NJ;  Gaines- 
ville, FL;  Long  Beacn,  CA;  New  Orleans,  LA; 
Palo  Alto,  CA;  Washington,  D.C.)  of  major 
cjn^rucUon  projects,  Including  nursing 
home  care  beds. 

heUuctlon  of  beneficiary  travel. 

Elimination  of  scholarship  programs  de- 
slgucd  to  enhance  recruitment  and  retention 
of  nurses  and  doctors. 

Acting  VA  Administrator  Rufus  Wilson,  in 
testimony  March  10,  1981  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies,  said  the  VA  "will  con- 
sider closing  hospitals"  In  the  spring  review 
with  OMB. 

Based  on  available  Information,  hospitals 
slated  for  the  axe  likely  would  be  Marlin  and 
Big  Spring.  TX;  Fort  Lyon.  CO;  Iron  Moun- 
tain and  Saginaw.  MI;  Miles  City  and  Ft. 
Harrison.  MT;  Grand  Island.  NB;  Miukogee. 
OK;  Llvermore.  CA;  Newington.  CT;  Ft. 
Wayne.  IN;  Sioux  Palls,  SD;  Fargo.  ND  and 
Boise,  ID.  Also,  VA  hospitals  In  urban  areas 
where  there  are  two  or  more  may  be  closed 
for  economic  reckons.  Areas  Involved  are 
Boston,  MA;  New  York,  NY;  Chicago,  IL;  and 
Los  Angeles,  CA. 

Ferndalk,  Mich., 

March  9,  1981. 
Hon.  Donald  Riecle, 
U.S.  Seiiator 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  concerned  regarding 
over  the  drastic  cuts  In  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration budget.  The  V.A.  problems  are  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  Increasing  as  well  as  the 
number  of  veterans  which  now  are  30.000.000. 

Many  of  these  men  and  women  are  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  as  well  as 
many  to  a  leeser  degree.  The  proposed  de- 
crease of  800  million  In  dollars  as  well  as  the 
20.000  decrease  In  personnel  In  the  medical 
department  will  work  a  definite  hardship 
upon  these  veterans  due  to  circumstances 
bevond  their  control. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  this  very  carefully 
an-t  use  your  efforts  to  Veep  the  medical  prob- 
ipms  In  a  free  and  lndeD''nfi*'nt  department 
and  well  away  from  any  nossible  assimilation 
into  the  Welfare  Department. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  problem 
your  deeoest  consideration,  I  am 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Jessie  L.  Danttk. 

The  Bamboo  Rap, 

Detroit.  Mich. 
Dear  Senator  Riegle:  Recent  proposed 
budget  cuts  concerning  the  VA  Medical  Cen- 
ter generally  and  Operation  Outreach  spe- 
cifically Is  being  met  with  public  outcries 
within  the  V»to-in  community  here  In  your 
home  state  of  Michigan. 

We  have  been  deluged  with  calls  concern- 
ing the  cuts  since  their  announcement. 
Those  outraged  callers  have  ranged  from  rep- 
resentatives of  VFW,  DAV.  American  Legion. 
Am  Vets,  NACV.  and  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America,  to  mothers  who  lost  their  sons  in 
Vietnam. 

We  ask  you,  sincerely,  as  our  elected  rep- 
resentative in  Washington  to  bring  these 
words  to  those  who  have  the  power  to  save 
these  severely  needed,  and  well  earned  pro- 
grams. 

Sincerely, 

frank  Montotjs, 
Outreach  Specialist. 

Michigan    Vietnam    Veterans   Task    Force. 

To  Senator  Riegle: 

The  Michigan  Vietnam  Veteran's  Task 
Force  Is  a  coalition  of  organizations  repre- 
senting the  diverse  Vietnam  Veteran  Popu- 
lation in  the  State  of  Michigan.  Throughout 
the    entire    Vietnam    confiict    over    347,000 
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Michigan  cltlzena  served  In  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States;  the  sixth  largest  vet- 
eran population  of  the  8.5  million  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans.  The  current  recommendations 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  on  expenditures  affecting  Vietnam 
Veterans  Is.  to  say  the  least,  appalling  and 
disheartening. 

Essentially,  we  are  outraged  by  the  non- 
fiUfillment  of  a  contract  we  all  entered  Into 
with  our  government  and  country.  To  say, 
or  imply,  that  the  Disabled  Veterans  Out- 
reach Program,  the  Targeted  Technical  As- 
sistance  Program,   the   Operation   Outreach 
Vet  Centers,  and  Veterans  Cost  of  Instruc- 
tion Payments  Program  are  not  vital  seg- 
ments of   that  contract  cannot   be   farther 
from  the  truth.  The  seventy  million  dollars 
that  would  be  cut  by  the  Reagan  Admini- 
stration represents  l/iOO  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  federal  budget.  While  this  Is  not  a  figure 
that  can  make  or  break  our  nation,  it  Is  an 
amount   that   affects   literally  hundreds   of 
thousands   of   veterans   and    their   families. 
Keep  In  mind  that  these  recommendations 
are  being  made  In  conjunction  with  increases 
in  expenditures  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  establish  a  new  veterans  population. 
Yet,   It   appears   as   though  the   last   major 
group  of  veterans  Is  In  the  process  of  being 
Ignored  and/or  forgotten. 

Therefore,  the  Michigan  Vietnam  Veterans 
Task  Force  calls  upon  all  citizens  and  those 
officials  In  government  to  strongly  oppose 
any  cuts  in  program  funding  that  will  ad- 
versely affect  support  and  services  inherent 
in  the  execution  of  the  naUon's  commit- 
ment to  Vietnam  Veterans. 

Thomas  L.  Shavalia,  M.S. 

Chairperson. 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich., 
„        ^  March  14,  1981. 

Hon.  Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Riegle:  We  heard  your  con- 
tribution to  the  important  conference  on 
the  challenge  of  the  Japanese  car  imports 
here  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Thank 
you  for  yotir  concerns  and  insights  on  this 
important  subject. 

As  a  disabled  veteran  of  World  War  II  I 
am  disturbed  at  reports  that  funding  for 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals  are 
slated  for  drastic  reduction  In  the  Reaean 
budget.  ^* 

My  service  related  problem  requires  that 
I  visit  the  VA  Hospital  here  in  Ann  Arbor 
weekly.  It  is  always  overcrowded  and  often 
I  am  forced  to  wait  more  than  two  hours 
to  see  a  doctor.  Cute  In  the  budget  there 
woiUd  only  exacerbate  this  situation. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  funds  for  "Op- 
eration Outreach"— a  program  for  Vietnam 
veterans.  This  too  seems  destined  for  the 
ax,  as  outlined  in  Mary  McGrorys  column 
in  the  Detroit  Free  Press   (see  enclosed) 

Your  Investigation  of  the  above  matters 
and  hopefully,  your  support  of  full  funding 
would   be  very   much   appreciated. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Rev.  Craig  S.  WtLDis, 


I   know,    becauM   I   have   been    a   V.F.W. 
Post  service  officer  for  32  years. 
Sincerely, 

Oirald  K.  Angle,  VJ'.W. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 

March  25, 1981. 
Hon.  Donald  W.  Riegle, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Riegle:    On  behalf  of  the 
members  of  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  I 
request    your    efforts    to    provide    adequate 
funding  for  the  Veterans  AdminUtratlon  in 
the  Fiscal  Year  1982  budget.  The  Carter  Ad- 
ministration   recommended    a    VA    budget 
which  would  have  funded  most  existing  VA 
programs  and  services,  with  little  room  for 
growth.  The  Reagan  Administration  proposes 
reducing  from  the  Carter  proposal  $744  mil- 
lion. The  VAs  Department  of  Veterans  Bene- 
fits,  for  example,   will  have  3300  employee 
positions    eliminated,    despite    the    growing 
length   of   time   It   now  takes  for   them   to 
process   their   work   load.   However,   the   re- 
duced  budget  will  have  even  more  drastic 
consequences  on  the  availability  of  health- 
care services  for  eligible  veterans.  Despite  the 
intent  of  the  96th  Congress  to  Improve  the 
VAs     recruitment     and     retention     of     VA 
health-care    professionals,    the   Reagan    Ad- 
ministration would  eliminate   l.lOO  health- 
care personnel  positions  this  calendar  year 
and  20,000  positions  would  be  abolished  by 
1988.   There   would   be   no  funding   for   the 
Vietnam  Veterans'  Outreach  Prorram  in  FY 
1982.   nor  would   there  be  funding  for  the 
Improvements   Congress   made   In   the   VA's 
vocational  rehabilitation  program,  just  last 
year.  In  other  words,  health-care  services  wlU 
be  unavailable  for  many  veterans  who  have 
been  Injured  in  defense  of  the  nation. 

Many  of  these  cuts  are  counterproductive 
If  the  Administration  truly  seeks  to  reduce 
federal  spending.  For  examole.  the  rehablU- 
tatlon  program  helps  disabled  veterans  re- 
turn to  the  work  force,  as  does  the  Vietnam 
Veteran  Outreach  Program.  The  Administra- 
tion would  also  delay  all  VA  construction 
projects,  even  though  many  of  these  projects 
are  already  underway  and  have  had  consid- 
erable funds  spent  on  them. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  considera- 
tion, and  I  trust  that  you  will  work  to  lead 
Congress  in  an  effort  to  Increase  the  Admin- 
istration's budget  proposal  for  the  VA  at 
least  to  the  level  proposed  by  the  last  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  F.  Delanet, 

National  President. 
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Cass  Cohntt  Veterans  Counselor, 

rw_  „  March  7, 1981. 

Donald  Rteglf,  Jr., 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.    Donald   Riegle:    I  think   that   the 

proposed    cuts    m    the    "V.A.    Budget"    are 

reprehensible.    President   Reagan,   when   he 

addressed  the  VJ.W.  convention  stated  that 

if  he   was   elected  the   V-A.   would   not   be' 

^."^  ...*^*''  °^  ^^^    J8-    J»81   he   again 
stated  the  V.A.  would  not  be  touched^ 

..^*J?J^**^    "^    °^    ^"^    n   veterans 
along  with  the  various  afflictions  of  the  vets 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
how  much  time  does  the  Senator  have 
remaining? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
mmority  leader  may  desire  within  my 
tune. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  he 
has  a  minute  and  a  half 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  the  minority  manager  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  yield  me  time. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  such  time  to 
the  minority  leader  as  he  may  desire 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  am  proud  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
SCTiator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and 
other  Senators  in  sponsoring  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Veterans' 


Administration  celebrated  Its  first  half 
century  of  operation  as  an  independent 
agency  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
serving  America's  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors.  We  can  all  take 
pride  in  those  years  of  service  and  in  our 
national  commitment  "to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle." 

Today,  we  have  more  than  30  million 
veterans  in  the  United  States— the 
largest  veteran  population  in  our  Na- 
tion s  history.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  grown  to  meet  this  sixfold  in- 
crease in  veterans  during  the  last  51 
years. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
system  has  grown  from  54  hospitals  in 
1030  1,0  more  than  170  today,  caring  fM- 
more  than  1,300,030  inpatients  annually. 
VA  nursing  homes  and  domlciliaries  care 
for  nearly  80,000  veterans  each  year,  and 
outpatient  clinics  record  about  18  million 
annual  visits. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
network  is  the  largest  organized  medical 
system  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  system 
which  we  should  all  value,  but  if  we  allow 
the  Budget  Committee's  personnel  man- 
date to  stand,  a  great  number  of  veterans 
are  going  to  be  turned  away  from  hos- 
pitals or  they  will  wait  lengthy  periods 
for  adequate  care. 

If  outcare  health  services  are  reduced, 
health  care  will  grow  more  expensive  as 
more  veterans  will  be  hospitalized.  And, 
no  health  care  clinic  can  be  run  by  doc- 
tors alone.  Without  adequate  support 
staff,  waiting  periods  for  medical  treat- 
ment will  grow  unduly  long  and  the  sick 
will  grow  sicker,  medical  records  will 
likely  be  lost  or  misplaced,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  health  care  will  deteriorate. 

Veterans  in  need  cannot  be  denied  ade- 
quate medical  attention.  I  am  proud  to 
cosponsor  the  Chiles  amendments  to  re- 
store $300  million  in  funding  for  VA 
health  care.  If  we  cut  VA  health  care 
personnel  to  1979  levels  when  our  vet- 
erans population  has  grown,  we  will  do  a 
disservice  to  our  Nation's  veterans  and 
we  will,  ultimately,  spend  more  on  medi- 
cal care. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  support 
of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  CHnxs. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  a 
minute  and  a  half  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the 
manager  of  the  bill  on  this  side,  yield  me 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Presid«it,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  and  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  I  rise  in  its  support. 

At  the  very  outset,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  emphasize,  as  others  in  support  of 
this  amendment  have  done,  that  I  recog- 
nize that  our  Nation  is  in  a  serious  eco- 
nomic crisis  that  must  be  addressed  im- 
mediately and  effectively  if  we  are  to 
avoid  economic  disaster.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve everyone  on  this  floor  recognizes 
that  in  order  to  accomplish  thu  there 
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must  be  sacrifices  made  by  Americans 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  our  society, 
Including  the  Nation's  30  million 
veterana. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  however. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  its  program  must  be  a 
part  of  the  overall  spending  reduction 
strategy.  The  VA  must  be  prepared  to 
make  its  contributlMi  to  the  effort  which 
will.  If  successful,  help  all  Americans,  in- 
cluding veterans,  by  bringing  inflation 
imder  control. 

However,  as  far  as  this  Senator  from 
Hawaii  is  cwicemed.  reductions  In  vet- 
erans' programs  that  would,  in  effect. 
break  our  Nation's  Icmg  standing  com- 
mitment to  the  care  of  our  veterans,  are 
dangerous  and  totally  unacceptable. 
Surely,  the  veterans'  budget  must  be  fis- 
cally respcmsible  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  must  continue  to  provide  sufficient 
funding  to  insure — I  repeat,  to  insure — 
the  ccmtinuation  of  all  essential  services 
lor  our  Nation's  veterans. 

It  must  be  made  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  veterans'  programs  should  be  con- 
sidered part  of  our  defense  program. 
While  the  administration,  on  the  one 
hand,  is  proposing  to  increase  the  de- 
fense program,  we  are,  in  effect  and  in 
fact,  reducing  spending  for  veterans' 
programs  which  should  be  considered  in- 
tegral parts  of  our  defense  program. 

Bi4r.  President,  in  reviewing  the  Rea- 
gan administration's  budget  proposal  for 
veterans,  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  attempted  to  reach  a  balance  be- 
tween making  significant  cuts  and  cost 
savings  and  insuring  that  the  quality 
and  the  integrity  of  veterans  programs 
and  services  were  preserved. 

A  majority  of  the  committee  members 
believe  that  a  restoration  of  some  cuts 
had  to  be  made,  as  well  as  a  reallnement 
of  certain  reductions  proposed  by  the 
administration. 

For  the  most  part,  these  restorations 
were  In  the  health  care  area.  By  this 
amendment,  we  do  Intend  to  restore  suf- 
ficient amounts  so  that  adeauate  health 
care  for  veterans  will  be  continued. 

It  must  be  made  verv  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  adequate  health  care  of 
veterans  is  not  the  only  thin?  at  stake 
here,  although  It  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance. We  must  also  realize  that  if  we 
break  faith  with  the  brave  Americans 
who  served  their  coxmtry  faithfully  In 
wars  past,  we  will  be  doing  great  and, 
perhaps,  irreparable  harm  to  our  efforts 
to  recruit  and  retain  the  men  and  women 
needed  to  Pll  the  ranks  of  our  All-Vol- 
unteer Armed  Forces. 

Accordingly.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
President's  budget  proposals  and  the 
Budget  CommHtee's  reconciliation  in- 
structions, which  cut  deeply  into  essen- 
tial veterans  proCTams  are  inconsistent 
with  our  efforts  to  strpngthen  our  mili- 
tarv  defense  posture.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  Its  essential  programs 
must  be  considered  and  treated  as  In- 
tegral parts  of  our  military  s^'stem,  for 
the  manner  tn  wh'ch  we  provide  for  our 
veterans  will  lareely  determine  the  ou»I- 
Itv  o'  our  nat'on«il  fl»»'*>n<ie.  Wh''  t>"»n  l^ 
the  Reasiui  administration  nroposlng  to 
boost  delensp  spending  on  the  one  hand 
and  oroposlng  to  cut  veterans'  pro- 
grams? 


Mr.  President,  In  reviewing  the  Reagan 
administration's  budget  proposails  for 
veterans,  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  attempted  to  reach  a  balance  be- 
tween making  significant  cuts  and  cost 
savings  and  insuring  that  the  quality  and 
the  integrity  of  veterans'  programs  and 
services  were  preserved.  A  majority  of 
the  committee  believed  that  a  restora- 
tion of  some  cuts  had  to  be  made  as  well 
as  a  reallnement  of  certain  reductions 
proposed  by  the  administration.  For  the 
most  part,  these  restorations  were  in  the 
health  care  area. 

The  so-called  Cranston-Thurmond 
compromise,  which  was  approved  by  the 
committee,  provided  for  the  continuation 
of  the  Vietnam  veterans  readjustment 
counseling  program:  restored  funds  for 
all  but  330  of  the  over  5,000  medical  care 
personnel  which  would  be  eliminated  un- 
der the  Reagan  budget;  restored  funds 
for  three  important  programs  for  cata- 
strophlcally  disabled  veterans;  and  pro- 
vided funds  for  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  improve  care  for  ex-prisoners 
of  war,  among  other  things. 

Overall,  Mr.  President,  total  reduc- 
tions made  in  veterans'  programs  under 
the  Cranston-Thurmond  compromise 
would  be  $530.1  million,  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  goal  set  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  The  spending  reductions 
contamed  therein,  which  differ  from 
those  made  in  the  President's  budget, 
represent,  I  believe,  realistic  and  achiev- 
able savings  which  can  be  made  without 
having  an  adverse  effect  on  the  quality 
of  the  care  and  services  now  provided  to 
veterans. 

Unfortunately,  after  revising  and  re- 
alining  the  President's  budget  recom- 
mendations, the  committee  accepted  an 
amendment  which  added  an  additional 
$205  million  m  unspecified  legislative 
savings.  This  action  was  taken  simply  to 
meet  the  President's  savings  recommen- 
dations for  the  VA,  a  figure  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  arbitrary  and  flawed 
in  its  assumptions. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  this  rec- 
onciliation resolution,  let  me  first  say 
that  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Budg- 
et Committee  accepted  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee's  recommendation  to 
continue  funding  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans readjustment  counseling  program. 
It  was  our  committees  judgment  that 
this  program  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
efforts  to  heal  the  lingering  psychologi- 
cal problems  of  our  Vietnam  veterans 
and  must  be  extended  for  at  least  an- 
other year.  Ending  this  vital  program, 
as  proposed  by  the  administration,  would 
be  a  further  injustice  perpetrated  by  our 
Government  upon  the  veterans  of  our 
Nation's  most  unpopular  wsir. 

Unfortunately,  the  Budget  Committee 
failed  to  fo'low  the  recommendations  of 
our  committee  in  the  vital  medical  care 
area. 

In  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
markup  on  March  12.  1981,  we  made  a 
statement  of  policy  that  the  budget  must 
not  make  drastic  cuts  in  VA  health  care 
staffing.  The  committee  voted  to  restore 
fimds  for  many  of  the  personnel  slated 
for  elimination  in  the  Reagan  budget. 

We  took  this  action,  Mr.  President. 
because  many  of  us  believe  that  ade- 
quate VA  health  care  personnel  levels 


have  a  positive  effect  on  the  quality  of 
health  care  provided  to  veterans.  We 
find  it  preposterous  to  think,  as  the  ad- 
ministration apparently  does,  that  mak- 
ing selective  cuts  in  VA  health  care  staff- 
ing will  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
delivery  of  care. 

The  administration  will,  of  course,  ar- 
gue that  the  cuts  recommended  in  the 
staffing  area  are  in  indirect  health  care 
personnel  and.  as  a  consequence,  will 
have  a  minimal  effect  on  the  operation 
of  the  VA  health  care  system  and  re- 
sulting care  for  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  accept  this 
argument  and  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ate should  accept  It. 

In  my  view,  there  is  a  direct  correla- 
tion between  the  levels  of  VA  health  care 
staffing,  be  it  In  direct  or  indirect  care 
personnel,  and  the  overall  quality  of  care 
provided.  This  has  been  documented  over 
the  past  2  years  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  in  letters  to  the  President 
expressing  deep  concern  about  the  effect 
of  proposed  health  care  staffing  freezes 
and  cuts.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  VA  health  care  system  has  been  nm- 
ning  at  dangerously  low  personnel  levels 
in  recent  years  that  are  already  threat- 
ening the  physical  and  mental  well-being 
of  hospitalized  veterans. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that  the  administration's  plan  to 
cut  indirect  health  care  stafBng  will 
cause  a  decrease  in  the  productivity  of 
the  direct  care  staff  at  VA  facilities.  As 
indicated  in  our  minority  views  sub- 
mitted to  the  Budget  Committee,  we  be- 
lieve that  VA  doctors  and  nurses  become 
less  efficient  when  support  personnel  are 
taken  away.  These  professionals  are 
forced  to  do  more  paperwork  and  other 
routine  chores  that  are  usually  done  by 
nonprofessionals.  They  have  to  wait 
longer  for  lab  tests  and  reports  and,  as 
a  consequence,  provide  care  at  a  slower 
pace  and  in  a  less  efficient  manner.  Fur- 
thermore, backlogs  in  discharge  plan- 
ning and  processing,  which  support 
personnel  handle,  result  in  longer,  in- 
efficient lengths  of  stay  for  patients. 
And,  by  extension,  we  can  assume  that 
with  beds  filled  for  longer  periods  of 
time,  some  heavily  utilized  VA  facilities 
will  be  forced  to  turn  away  greater  num- 
bers of  needy  veterans  or  keep  them 
waiting  for  care. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  must  under- 
stand precisely  what  budget  cuts  in  VA 
health  care  staffing  of  the  magnitude 
proposed  by  the  administration  and  the 
Budget  Committee  really  mean.  They 
mean  greatly  reduced  indirect  health 
care  personnel.  They  mean  reduced  pro- 
ductivity among  remaining  support  staff 
and  professional  health  care  staff.  They 
mean  slower,  less  efficient  care  and  serv- 
ices to  veterans  in  VA  facilities.  They 
mean  fewer  available  beds  for  veterans 
in  need  of  health  care. 

In  the  final  analysis,  these  cuts  trans- 
late into  lower  quality  of  health  care 
provided  by  the  VA  medical  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  must  go  on 
record  here  and  now  that  the  health  and 
well-being  of  veterans  who  deoend  on 
the  VA  health  care  system  must  not  be 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  indiscriminate  and 
unjustified  budget  cutting. 
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At  the  very,  least,  we  must  vote  to  re- 
store adequate  funding  for  VA  health 
care  personnel. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  proposed  Chiles 
amendment  goes  much  further  than  just 
adding  back  the  amount  necessary  to 
bring  the  reconciliation  resolution  in  line 
with  the  staffing  recommendations  made 
by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  am 
concerned  that  this  effort  not  be  per- 
ceived as  one  which  is  intended  to  gut 
the  administration's  attempt  to  make 
cuts  in  all  Federal  programs.  I  believe 
that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  is 
ready  and  willing  to  make  significant 
cuts  in  VA  programs,  but  we  reserve  the 
right  to  make  them  in  areas  which  are 
not  crucial  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
veterans.  Mr.  President,  the  Chiles 
amendment  would  restore  these  crucial 
programs  and  should  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 
Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
I  had  IV2  minutes  remaining  and  that 
time  was  being  charged  to  the  bill  itself. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair's  understanding  was  that  the  Sen- 
ator yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
together  with  such  time  granted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  started 
to  yield  and  then  I  asked  for  time  on 
the  bill.  Time  was  granted  on  the  bill. 
I  only  need  about  30  seconds. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  off  of  the  resolution  to  Senator 
Thurmond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  areas  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration  that  would  be 
impacted  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion budget  reductions,  I  have  contacted 
the  Budget  Committee  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
I  was  told  this  morning  that  it  is  the 
position  of  OMB  that  these  reductions 
will  occur  in  two  areas. 

First,  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  ed- 
ucational benefits  as  they  relate  to  flight 
training  and  correspondence  schooling. 
Tills  proposal  has  been  before  Congress 
during  the  past  four  Congresses,  and  I 
believe  additional  modifications  in  these 
programs  would  be  in  order. 

Second,  and  more  importantly,  a  re- 
duction in  persoimel  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  smd  Surgery  is  pro- 
posed by  OMB  and  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. Currently  there  are  approximately 
183,000  FPEE's  within  the  Department  of 


Medicine  and  Surgery.  Of  this  nimiber 
107,000  FTEE's  are  considered  involved 
with  direct  patient  care;  and  76,388  are 
involved  with  indirect  care.  For  fiscal 
year  1982,  OMB  proposes  to  reduce  3,683 
indirect  care  personnel  but  make  no  re- 
duction in  those  involved  in  direct  care. 
OMB  also  related  to  me  that  in  addition 
to  no  reductions  in  direct  care  personnel 
they  are  not  recommending  the  closing 
of  any  VA  health-care  facility.  OMB 
stated  that  these  reductions  will  come 
from  personnel  invloved  with  indirect 
care;  not  doctors,  not  nurses,  and  not 
technicians. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  statement 
that  these  reductions  will  come  from 
personnel  involved  with  indirect  care — 
not  doctors,  not  nurses,  and  not  tech- 
nicians. I  am  pleased  to  have  this  assur- 
ance and  the  commitment  of  OMB  on 
this  matter. 

OMB  also  informs  me  that  their  pro- 
posal will  reduce  certain  other  items 
which  are  not  considered  as  essential  as 
medical  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  take  but  just  a 
few  minutes. 

This  is  probably  the  toughest  vote  I 
have  ever  cast  in  the  Senate.  I  have  stood 
by  the  veterans  on  just  about  everything 
that  has  come  before  the  Senate  since  I 
have  been  here — 27  years,  but  we  ha-  e  to 
realize  that  this  country  is  in  a  critical 
fiscal  emergency  at  this  time. 

Our  President  is  trying  to  balance  our 
national  budget.  He  is  asking  evervbody 
to  sacrifice.  As  much  as  I  regret  to  see 
veterans  programs  cut  even  $1,  I  believe 
that  they  are  willing  to  share  their  part 
in  this  time  of  crisis  and  emergency; 
and  serve  their  country  in  peac':time 
just  as  they  so  bravely  did  in  wartime. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  that  vet- 
erans programs  and  the  VA  may  be  con- 
sidered a  pet  project  of  mine — I  guess 
helping  the  veteran  is  my  pet  project. 
Everybody  here  has  some  pet  project; 
but,  if  we  all  ho!d  out.  and  do  not  sup- 
port the  budget  package  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  brought,  and  everyone  goes  for 
their  pet  projects,  we  will  never  achieve 
fiscal  responsibility. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  can  put 
through  this  budget  recommendation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  which 
will  reduce  spending  in  this  coimtry;  and 
help  to  balance  this  budget;  and  stop 
deficit  spending  from  year  to  year. 

Our  public  debt  now  is  almost  $1  tril- 
lion. Ilie  interest  is  about  $75  billion 
a  year.  The  budget  h£is  not  been  balanced 
but  once  in  20  years. 

I  cimnot  believe  that  our  citizens  of 
this  country  will  not  back  the  President 
in  this  proposal  to  cut  the  budget,  to 
reduce  expenses,  and  balance  the  Na- 
tion's budget. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  got  to  increase 
our  national  defense  posture.  But  we 
cannot  increase  defense  spending  and 
also  increase  domestic  spending. 

I  hope  with  the  circumstances  that 
exist  now,  the  veterans  of  this  coimtry 
will  understand — and  I  believe  they 
will — that  it  is  my  sincere  desire  that 
they  not  be  adversely  affected  with  these 
budget  reductions. 

I  am  glad  I  have  the  assurance  that 
there  will  be  no  doctors  cut,  no  nurses 


cut,  and  no  technicians  cut,  but  these 
reductions  will  come  from  indirect 
health  care  personnel. 

In  view  of  that,  I  am  going  to  oppose 
this  amendment  of  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Chiles)  and  back  the  President,  with  the 
hope  that  we  can  advance  the  President's 
package. 
Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PflESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not let  the  event  which  just  occurred 
pass  without  ccnnment. 

I  want  to  say  to  Senator  Thuucoitd,  as 
fioor  manager  of  this  bill,  that  I  groU- 
ly  appreciate  what  he  has  just  done. 

There  are  those  now  who  are  going  to 
try  to  make  this  vote,  in  the  event  we 
decide  to  give  the  veterans  Just  a  little 
bit  less,  just  a  pinch  less — and  I  will  tell 
you  what  it  is  in  percents  in  a  minute — 
that  all  those  who  vote  that  way  are 
against  the  veterans  of  this  country. 

Well,  what  Senator  TmrRifoirD  has 
done  for  us  as  he  stood  up  is  assure 
each  and  every  one  of  us  that  that  is 
not  going  to  be  the  case,  because  there  is 
not  anyone  in  this  institution  or  any- 
where in  America  that  is  going  to  be 
able  to  say  that  those  who  want  fiscal 
sanity  in  this  coimtry  are  against  the 
vetarans  when  Strom  Thurmond  stood 
up  and  said  we  have  to  take  a  little  bit 
even  from  the  veterans. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  it  amounts  to, 
Mr.  President — 1.6  percent  reduction  for 
veterans  programs  versus  8  percent 
reduction  for  the  rest  of  the  domestic 
programs;  1.6  percent  versus  25  percent 
for  educaticm — 25  percent,  not  2.5  per- 
cent; 20  percent  out  of  a  block  grant 
for  social  programs. 

Looked  at  another  way,  the  reducticHi 
in  veterans  programs  is  about  eight- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  reduc- 
tions this  resolution  will  require  in  Fed- 
eral spending  over  the  next  2  \^  years. 

Across  the  board,  everyone  is  being 
asked  to  sacrifice. 

I  stand  with  Strom  Thurmond.  When 
the  veterans  understand  that  they  are 
asked  to  sacrifice  8/lOths  of  1  percent 
of  the  total — I  cannot  even  draw  com- 
parisons, it  is  so  little.  Eight-tenths  of  1 
percent  is  what  they  are  being  cut.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  state  that  to  the  Senate. 
You  can  draw  the  conclusion  your- 
self. I  submit  that  the  veterans  are  not 
going  to  go  to  the  polls  and  throw  any- 
one out  of  office  over  this  vote.  I  submit 
that  their  leaders  who  are  circulat'ng  all 
these  letters  around  ought  to  look  at  this 
President's  budget  and  they  ought  to 
thank  him.  Their  programs  have  almost 
been  held  intact. 

Twenty-five  percent  is  proposed  to  be 
cut  out  of  education  because  we  think 
the  States  can  do  it  better.  But  this  is  a 
little  tiny  pinch  out  of  veterans.  There 
was  no  cut  in  their  cost-of-living  Index. 
Do  you  know  what  else  we  did?  We  are 
not  going  to  let  them  take  aviation 
training  through  one  of  our  educational 
programs.  I  axa  sure  that  is  an  enormous 
thing  to  do  to  the  veterans ;  they  cannot 
study  aviation  and  get  it  paid  for  as  an 
educational  benefit. 

No  one  hEis  to  be  feariul  that  there  will 
be  political  repercussions.  Quite  to  the 
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contrary,  this  I5  the  first  opportunity  to 
decide  whether  we  are  serious.  I  submit 
we  are  going  to  be  serious  this  afternoon 
and  the  veterans  are  going  to  under- 
stand it  when  we  are  finished  explaining 
it  to  them. 

The  Senate  committees,  working  with 
the  President  are  going  to  make  sure  that 
this  small  contribution  to  fiscal  restrajit 
does  not  hurt  them.  Even  with  that  little 
bit.  we  will  have  adjustments  in  the  au- 
thorizing committees  and  appropriations 
to  even  minimize  that  if  there  is  some 
fear. 

Senator  Dolk  asked  me  to  yield  when 
I  finished.  Is  he  here? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word,  if  I  may. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  myself  as 
much  time  as  is  necessary  on  the  resolu- 
tion and  then  I  will  yield  to  our  ranking 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, for  whom  we  all  have  the  greatest 
respect,  brought  in  a  chart. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Can  we  have  order  in 
the  Chamber,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  chart  shows  the 
increase 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  until  there  is  order  in 
the  Chamber? 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming brought  in  a  chart  indicating  the 
increase  in  veterans  health  spending. 
Obviously,  it  can  be  caused  by  one  of  two 
things:  It  is  either  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  veterans  or  an  increase  In  the 
cost  of  their  care.  And  in  this  case,  costs 
are  rising  for  both  reasons. 

There  has  been  a  movement  on  foot 
throughout  the  past  several  years,  in 
the  past  administration  and  in  the 
health  care  industry,  to  try  to  reduce 
the  inflationary  costs  of  hospital  care. 
We  have  been  doing  our  dead  level  best, 
but  we  find  that  hospital  costs  continue 
to  escalate.  Health  costs  continue  to  rise 
faster  than  inflation. 

We  must  also  face  the  fact  that  my 
group  from  World  War  n  are  now  grow- 
ing older  and  slk  now  trying  to  get  Into 
the  veterans  hospitals.  They  do  not  want 
to  get  in,  but  they  have  to  because  they 
have  some  particular  medical  need. 

So  the  chart  really  is  not  what  you 
might  call  accurate  because  it  does  not 
explain  why  costs  have  gone  up  so  much. 
But  so  often  we  have  found  the  Director 
of  OMB  watching  such  Increases  and 
thai  simply  saying,  "That  is  too  much. 
Let  us  cut  it." 

He  is  not  asking  about  the  need  and 
he  is  not  asking  for  the  reason.  But  we 
have  to  mention  the  need  and  we  have 
to  mention  the  reason. 

So,  I  have  to  differ  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Carolina 
who  has  worked  so  long  and  hard  for 
the  veterans. 


Also,  let  me  point  out  that  when  we 
asked  the  VA  to  back  up  their  cuts,  they 
submitted  a  listing.  Based  on  this  listing, 
we  attempted  to  restoie  the  cuts  in  the 
Budget  Committee  but  lost  in  a  vote  of 
6  to  12.  So  this  miniscule  amount  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent  that  the  majority 
calls  this  cut,  was  voted  out  in  a  voice 
vote.  But  now  they  are  the  ones  who  are 
trying  to  say  that  the  world  will  end. 
And,  yes,  it  could  end  for  those  who  can 
no  longer  be  treated  in  VA  medical  fa- 
cilities. 

Let  me  go  over  some  of  the  list  of  cuts 
submitted  oy  the  administration  and  the 
VA. 

The  first  item  is  a  reduction  In  non- 
service-connected  outpatient  visits,  sav- 
ing $75  million,  and  cutting  1.774  person- 
nel 

Mr.  President,  we  have  gone  along 
with  cutting  low  priority  veterans  pro- 
grams such  as  flight  training  and  cor- 
respondence courses.  We  have  tried  and 
have  succeeded  in  making  economies. 
But  this  cut  is  hitting  the  elderly  vet- 
erans, the  sick  veterans,  the  ones  in  need 
of  hospital  care. 

As  a  group  on  the  Budget  Committee, 
we  did  not  feel  we  ought  to  sacrifice 
them,  particularly  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  $2.3  billion  above  President 
Reagan's  recommended  cuts.  We  could 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  st'll  te  $2  billion  above 
what  the  President  has  requested  in  Fed- 
eral budget  reductions. 

We  are  above  the  President's  cut.  We 
are  not  decimating  his  program.  We  are 
not  bringing  about  double-digit  inflation. 
We  are  simply  making  a  judicious  judg- 
ment and  approaching  this  particular 
problem  based  on  the  information  we 
were  given  by  the  VA — not  on  some  list- 
ings suddenly  shown  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  a  moment  ago. 

Tliese  are  other  areas  to  be  cut  by  the 
administration :  To  provide  for  increased 
World  War  I  outpatient  medical  visits 
within  available  resources,  a  cut  of  $21 
million;  combine  hospital  wards  with  low 
census  and  occupancy  rates,  a  cut  of  $27 
million,  with  a  reduction  in  personnel  of 
1,116:  a  reduction  in  the  community 
nursing  home  census  for  a  cut  of  $18.' 
735.000:  increase  in  employee  produc- 
tivity, for  e.  cut  of  $25  million  with  a  re- 
duction of  1,104  personnel:  revised 
schedules  for  facility  activation,  for  a  cut 
of  $18,548,000.  with  203  personnel  cuts. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  also  men- 
tion that  when  we  got  to  indexing  in  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  was  not  able  to  pre- 
vail. But  we  aU  know  where  the  resd 
budget  savings  can  be  made  and  the  real 
spending  cuts  can  be  had,  and  that  is  in 
the  overcompensation  of  federally  in- 
dexed programs  and  special  pay  raises.  It 
is  a  financial  problem  and  we  all  know  it. 
We  have  not  yet  faced  up  to  it.  But  It 
seems  they  have  faced  up  to  it  in  OMB 
on  this  cut  in  the  VA  physician  special 
pay  bonus.  TTiey  intend  to  cap  this  in- 
crease even  though  Congress  passed  it 
just  last  year. 

Yet  we  are  having  great  difficulty  in 
maintaining  doctors  and  medical  person- 
nel in  the  VA  facll'ties  because  of  low 
salaries.  But  they  could  not  reduce  the 
raises  for  retired  Senators.  They  could 


not  reduce  the  Increases  for  retired  dvU 
service  employees.  But  OMB  got  to  the 
veterans  physicians  and  they  found  a 
way  to  cap  the  j-  increase. 

00  not  tea  me  about  mat  new  list  that 
was  read  a  moment  ago.  That  was  not 
the  list  they  gave  us  and  on  which  the 
Budget  Committee  voted.  Our  list  showed 
the  eliminaUon  of  a  planned  rate  in- 
crease for  consultants  and  attendlngs. 
saving  $10  million;  a  reduction  in  the 
equ.pinent  inciease,  savuig  $41  million; 
and  all  other  travel  reductions,  special- 
ized medical  activities,  education  and 
training  for  the  veterans  in  the  hospitals, 
saving  another  $18  million,  and  cutting 
432  personnel. 

So  the  cut  actually  then  was  $298,679,- 
000,  with  a  cut  in  medical  personnel  of 
4.629. 

1  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California,  our  ranking  member, 
suiflcient  time  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  uxtAiNoiuiN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  amendment  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Fiorida  (Mr.  Chiles)  .  As 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  Its 
past  chairman.  I  have  carefully  scruti- 
nized the  President's  proposed  cuts  for 
the  VA  health-care  system.  Clearly,  un- 
less we  revise  them,  they  are  bad  news  for 
sick  and  disabled  veterans — bad  news 
particularly  because  they  are  based  on 
ill -conceived  assumptions  of  how  econo- 
mies might  be  made  in  the  large,  complex 
system  of  172  VA  hospitals. 

Mr.  President,  for  4  years  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  I  worked  very  hard  to  insure 
that  eligible  veterans  would  be  provided 
the  quality  health-care  services  to  which 
they  are  entitled  in  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive manner  possible.  All  of  my  colleagues 
know  that  part  of  our  national  commit- 
ment to  the  men  and  women  who  have 
served — or  are  serving  today — in  our 
Armed  Forces  includes  providing  health- 
care services  for  the  disabilities  or  dis- 
eases they  incur  while  on  active  duty  and 
to  the  extent  resources  are  available,  for 
the  non-service-connected  disabilities  of 
very  needy  veterans  and  veterans  who  are 
65  years  of  age  and  older. 

The  VA  hosp'tal  and  medical  program 
exists  to  meet  th^tt  commitment  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Chiles  amendment  will 
send  a  strong  signal  that  we  will  not  fail 
by  falling  into  the  trap  of  accepting  es- 
sentially arbitrary  cuts  in  this  program 
of  very  h'gh  national  priority. 

The  costs  of  meeting  these  obligations 
to  veterans  are  a  cost  of  war.  If  we  do  not 
meet  these  ob'ieatlons.  we  shall  have  a 
tough  time  with  the  Volunteer  Army 
that  so  many  of  us  would  like  to  see 
thrive,  and  we  sh<ill  h<»ve  a  tough  time, 
if  we  have  to  resort  to  the  draft  or  what- 
ever *»ise.  if  we  do  not  keen  commitments 
that  have  been  made  to  those  who  enlist 
or  who  otherwise  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  Senator  from  Florida,  desnite 
challenges,  was  very,  very  correct  when 
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he  stated  that,  according  to  the  budget 
document  submitted  by  the  VA,  there 
would  be  a  reduction.  If  the  figures  are 
accepted,  of  297  physicians,  933  nurses, 
and  104  psychologists.  That  was  planned 
by  the  VA  as  part  of  a  way  to  meet  a  re- 
duction of  4,300  VA  health  care  person- 
nel. Now,  because  of  the  questions  raised 
about  these  cuts,  we  find  the  adminis- 
tration somehow  giving  assurances  to 
Senators  and  saying,  "Oh,  no,  we  won't 
cut  doctors  or  nurses  or  other  clinical 
health  care  personnel." 

Now.  they  claim  what  will  be  cut  will 
be  the  support  personnel.  The  effect  of 
such  reductions  will  be,  however,  to  cut 
back  severely  on  tiie  productivity  of  doc- 
tors and  psychologists  and  nurses,  be- 
cause they  will  be  otherwise  occupied. 
They  will  not  be  free  to  do  the  work  they 
trained  so  long  and  hard  to  do,  because 
they  will  lack  the  support  services  to  give 
the  direct  help  only  they  are  profession- 
ally qualified  and  trained  to  give. 

This  will  be  a  great  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money,  and  it  will  have  very  adverse  con- 
sequences for  the  health  care  of  veterans. 
I  submit  that  it  is  just  impossible  in  an 
orderly,  economical,  efficient  way  to  make 
these  staffing  cuts  from  the  ranks  of  non- 
clinical personnel,  not  from  doctors  and 
nurses,  without  greatly  diminishing  the 
capacity  of  the  VA  health  system  to  give 
adequate  medical  care. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  cutting  out  great  numbers  of 
critical  support  personnel  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  balance  of  direct  health 
care  and  support  personnel  that  is  nec- 
essary for  any  hospital  to  operate  effi- 
ciently. Major  cuts  in  support  person- 
nel— in  a  system  as  thinly  staffed  in 
those  support  areas  as  is  the  VA — in- 
evitably will  decrease  the  productivity  of 
the  doctors  and  nurses  who  depend  on 
support  personnel  to  do  lab  tests;  to 
maintain,  store,  and  retrieve  patient  rec- 
ords; to  maintain  pharmacies;  to  do 
housekeeping  chores;  to  do  the  paper- 
work in  connection  with  admitting  and 
discharging  patients;  and  to  perform 
the  hundreds  of  other  functions  that  are 
absolutely  essential  to  providing  care  to 
patients. 

What  we  are  going  to  find  is  doctors, 
nurses — highly  skilled  health-care  pro- 
fessionals— keeping  records,  retrieving 
records,  maintaining  the  pharmacy, 
doing  housekeeping  chores — all  an  atro- 
cious waste  of  these  highly  trained  per- 
sonnel. 

Lack  of  adequate  support  personnel  to 
carry  out  these  responsibiUties  will  inev- 
itably lead  to  delays  in  providing  decent, 
adequate  care  and  will  result  in  longer, 
inefficient  lengths  of  stay  and  worse,  in 
some  instances,  create  a  threat  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  veteran -patients. 

This  is  not  just  my  own  analysis,  Mr. 
President.  The  GAO,  the  body  we  de- 
pend upon  for  information  on  this  sort 
of  matter,  has  indicated  that  the  VA 
was  already  suffering,  before  these  cuts, 
from  inadequate  levels  of  support  staff- 
ing. If  the  proposed  reductions  occur, 
this  bad  situation  will  be  made  much 
worse. 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  our  obligation 
to  veterans  Is  a  fimdamentally  national 
obligation  and  national  responsibility — 


just  as  are  national  defense  and  foreign 
policies.  Indeed,  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  veterans  programs  are  an 
inseparable  cost  of  past  wars. 

So,  for  many  VA  programs — especially 
those  that  are  designed  to  help  Vietnam 
veterans — if  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  do  what  needs  to  be  done,  no 
one  will. 

Thus,  in  assessing  the  President's  pro- 
posals for  veterans  programs,  I  have 
sought  to  reach  a  balance  between 
achieving  savings  wherever  possible 
while  insuring  that  our  commitments  to 
the  Nation's  veterans  are  kept  and  the 
quality  and  integrity  of  VA  services  are 
protected. 

In  my  view,  veterans  who,  like  other 
Americans,  are  hurt  by  inflation,  are 
willing  to  join  in  the  effort  to  bring  the 
economy  into  control  by  participating 
in  Government-wide  efforts  to  reduce 
Federal  spending.  That  is  not  the  issue 
here,  and  I  would  stress  at  this  point 
that  the  Budget  Committee's  mark  and 
the  Chiles  amendment  do  not  represent 
positiOTis  of  all  or  nothing  in  terms  of 
veterans  joining  in  these  belt-tightening 
efforts.  If  this  amendment  carries,  VA 
programs  will  still  be  subject  to  intense 
scrutiny  and  cuts  will  be  made  in  areas 
not  covered  by  this  amendment.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  not  all  of  the 
possible  options  with  respect  to  malting 
savings  in  VA  programs  were  even  con- 
sidered by  the  Budget  Committee,  which 
decided  to  focus  on  a  VA  health  care 
syst«n  that  my  colleagues  know  we  have 
worked  very,  very  hard  to  make  improve- 
ments in  during  the  past  several  years. 
There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  that 
regard.  Thus,  the  issue  is  whether  we 
will  accept  the  substantial  cuts  proposed 
by  the  President,  which  will  greatly  and 
adversely  affect  the  provision  of  health 
care  services  to  our  Nation's  veterans; 
or  restore  the  funding  that  would  be 
provided  in  the  Chiles  amendment — $300 
miUion  in  budget  authority  and  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1982 — thereby  rejecting 
drastic  staffing  cuts  in  VA  health  care 
facilities  and  assuring  that  veterans  in 
need  of  outpatient  care  will  receive  that 
care  and  not  be  inappropriately  hos- 
pitalized. 

Mr.  President,  for  reasons  I  will  de- 
scribe below.  I  believe  we  must  reject 
the  contentions  of  the  President.  OMB. 
and  the  Budget  Committee  that  econ- 
omies can  actually  be  made  in  the  man- 
ner that  they  assume.  We  should  stand 
finn  in  support  of  the  promises  the  Pres- 
ident himself  made  to  veterans  during 
his  campaign  when  he  said : 

To  me  It  Is  unconscionable  that  veterans 
In  need  are  denied  hospital  and  medical  care 
because  of  Inadequate  funding  wblcb  has 
closed  hospital  beds  and  cut  health-care  per- 
sonnel within  the  VA. 

In  fact,  closing  hospital  beds — maybe 
even  entire  hospitals — and  cutting  health 
care  personnel  in  the  VA  health  care 
system  is  exactly  what  the  President  and 
OMB  are  now  proposing,  and  I  agree 
that  it  is  unconscionable.  We  should 
reject  their  plan  here  and  now. 

The  Budget  Committee  evidently  acted 
during  its  markup  to  support  staffing 
and  outpatient  cuts  on  the  assmnpticKi 


that  the  demand  for  VA  medical  services 
wui  not  be  as  great  because  the  vet- 
eran population  is  declining.  There  is 
no  basis  thai  I  am  aware  of  for  such 
an  assumption.  The  veteran  population 
has  not  declined  m  recent  memory.  In 
fact.  VA  budget  documents  submitted 
by  the  Reagan  admmistration  itself 
show  that  the  total  number  of  veterans 
is  expected  to  be  30.184,000  in  fiscal  year 
1982— up  340.000  in  the  5  years  smce 
fiscal  year  1977.  To  premise  reductions 
in  VA  health  care  staffing  and  funding 
for  outpatient  care  on  such  a  fiction  is  a 
great  disservice  to  our  Nation's  sick  and 
disabled  veterans.  We  should  reject  that 
noticm  and  set  the  record  straight.  The 
Chiles  amendment  will  allow  those  ill- 
advised  reductions  to  be  avoided. 

The  assimiptlons  accepted  by  the 
Budget  CommiUee  with  respect  to  VA 
medical  programs  also  include  the  as- 
sumption that  even  with  the  reduction 
proposed  here  the  budget  will  still  pro- 
vide an  increase  of  10'^  percent  in  VA 
health  care  programs  over  last  year. 
However  health  care  costs  in  general 
are  rising  at  a  rate  of  approximately  15 
percent  per  year.  Thus,  my  colleagues 
should  be  aware  that  there  will  be  a 
reductiOTi  in  terms  of  real  dollars  in 
funding  for  VA  medical  programs  which, 
of  course,  will  result  in  a  reduction  from 
the  current  level  of  health  care  services 
provided  by  the  VA. 

HEALTH  CABX  STAimf  C 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  no 
economies  can  actually  be  achieved  or 
should  be  claimed  based  on  the  Reagan 
plan  to  cut  drastically  VA  health  care 
personnel  that  the  Chiles  amendment 
would  restore.  Hie  President  has  indi- 
cated that  these  staf&ng  cuts  would  be 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  ntHiclinlcal  per- 
soimel — not  doctors  and  nurses — and 
thus  the  administration  contends  that 
the  overall  effect  of  the  cut  on  the  VA 
medical  system  will  be  minimal 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  ad- 
dressed this  fiction  at  length.  We  are 
talking  about  creating  a  situation  in 
which  highly  trained  professiMials  will 
be  directed  from  direct  patient  care 
duties  in  order  to  push  papers  and.  very 
simply,  keep  the  hospitals  nmning. 
There  should  be  no  question  that  lack 
of  adequate  support  pers<Hmel  to  carry 
out  such  routine  responsibihties  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  unacceptable  results 
I  described  earher. 

Mr.  President.  President  Reagan's 
claim  that  staffing  can  be  reduced 
through  the  consoUdation  of  certain 
wards,  with  no  reduction  in  either  the 
numbers  of  patients  treated  or  the  rate 
of  turnover,  is  also  unsupported  and  un- 
supportable.  The  VA  in-patient  turnover 
rate  vrill  inevitably  decline  as  staffing  re- 
sources are  withdrawn.  It  takes  no  ge- 
nius to  imderstand  that.  If  we  adopt  the 
Chiles  amendment,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  such  consolidations  to  take  place. 

OUTPATIKMT  VtSZTS 

Mr.  President,  the  logic  behind  not 
funding  2.1  million  outpatient  visits  is  no 
better.  As  I  stated  before,  I  do  not  expect 
demand  for  such  care  to  decline  nor  does 
the  V.\.  Therefore,  this  reducticHi  would 
force  the  VA  to  stretch  its  resources  dan- 
gerously thin — which  means  providing 
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poor  qusUty.  If  not  inadequate, 
or  to  turn  eligible  veterans  away.  I  do 
not  believe  such  a  result  is  what  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  deserve,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  making  the  cut  will  achieve  any  real 
savings  at  all. 

iroBSiMo  aoacx  c*m* 

The  Chiles  amendment  also  would  re- 
store funding  for  a  proposed  reduction 
in  the  VA's  census  for  community  nurs- 
ing h(Hne  care,  a  totally  arbitrary  pro- 
posal based  only  on  the  need  to  And  a 
savings  in  the  VA  medical  care  account. 
The  demand  for  contract  nursing  home 
care  is  not  decreasing.  If  the  VA  cannot 
provide  care  to  veterans  who  need  long- 
term  care  in  its  own  nursing  home;!  and 
it  does  not  have  sufQclent  funds  to  place 
such  veterans  in  community  nursing 
homes  under  contract  with  the  VA,  the 
inevitable  restilt  is  either  that  veterans 
who  require  nursing  home  care  will  be 
inappropriately  retained  in  acute-care 
beds  or  they  will  not  receive  the  care 
they  need  at  all.  Neither  outcome  makes 
sense  in  terms  of  representing  real  sav- 
ings and,  thus,  should  be  rejected. 

PKOGSAMS     FOB     SSVCKKLT     DISABLED     VCTEKANS 

The  Chiles  amendment  adso  would  re- 
store funding  for  three  programs  of  great 
importance  to  catastrophically  disabled 
veterans  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, aa  my  motlcm.  on  March  12 
unanimously  recommended  be  restored. 

The  programs  involved  are  the  hos- 
pital-based home  care  program,  a  pro- 
gram consisting  of  three  special  projects 
to  provide  evaluation  and  treatment  to 
spinal-cord  injured  veterans  and  other 
veterans  to  train  them  to  be  catheter- 
free,  thereby  preserving  their  life-sus- 
taining kidney  functions,  and  certain 
long-planned  enhancement  in  medical 
rehabilitation — enhancements  that 

would  have  upgraded  certain  services  to 
veterans  who  are  spinal-cord  injured, 
blind,  psychiatrically  impaired,  and 
brain  injured,  and  those  who  are  am- 
putees, stroke  victims,  and  cardiopul- 
monary patients. 

Mr.  President,  the  hospital -based 
home  care  program  is  a  very  cost-effec- 
tive program  that  helps  seriously  disa- 
bled veterans  with  chronic  conditions 
live  at  home  and,  thus,  frees  hospital 
beds  for  use  by  acutely-ill  veterans.  If 
this  program  is  eliminated,  many  of  the 
veterans  who  now  receive  home  care  will 
probably  need  to  be  readmitted  to  a  hos- 
pital or  nurs'ne  home. 

However,  the  additional  cost  of  pro- 
viding such  care  in  VA  facilities  or  com- 
munity nursing  homes  is  not  figured  into 
the  proposed  reduction.  Thus,  much  of 
the  alleged  savings  is  illusory. 

The  second  program  for  catastrophi- 
cally disabled  veterans  we  would  allow 
for  under  the  Chiles  amendment  would 
be  the  establishment  of  the  three  special 
projects  that  would  provide  bladder 
training,  that  I  described  before. 

The  third  allowance  that  would  be 
provided  would  be  for  a  long-overdue 
program  enhancement  in  medical  reha- 
bilitation—including comprehensive 
services  in  medical,  physiological,  social, 
educational,  and  vocational  assistance 
geared  to  help  these  veterans  achieve 
mazlinuin  Independence. 
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Thus,  the  reduction  proposed  for  these 
three  special  medical  programs  for  very 
seriously  disabled  veterans,  is  I  believe, 
unsupportable  in  terms  of  either  budg- 
etary considerations  or  VA  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  considering  the  imlque 
responsibilities  of  the  VA  health  care 
mission  to  meet  the  rehabilitation  needs 
of  those  who  became  disabled  in  the 
service  of  our  country  and  the  unique 
characteristics  of  the  VA  health  care 
system,  the  VA  clearly  should  be  one  of 
the  Nation's  leaders  in  total  rehabilita- 
tion and  independent-living  programs. 
We  have  a  heavy  responsibility  to  make 
sure  that  it  is,  and  this  reduction  very 
clearly  would  retard  much  needed  actvi- 
ties  in  this  area. 

The  bottom  line  here,  I  believe,  is  that 
traditional  medical  and  surgical  services 
have  for  too  long  ended  before  a  disabled 
veteran  is  returned  to  a  productive  life 
outside  a  VA  facility.  The  gap  between 
those  two  points  is  rehabilitation.  All 
three  of  the  programs  Involved  in  this 
proposed  reduction  are  vitally  important 
and  should  be  strongly  supported — not 
cut — to  allow  the  VA  to  provide  the  best 
quality  services  possible  to  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans. 

These  are  exactly  the  types  of  services 
the  VA  should  be  providing  to  this  most 
deserving  group  of  severely  disabled  vet- 
erans— services  designed  to  increase  in- 
dependence, avoid  unnecessary  hospital- 
ization, and  make  the  VA  a  progressive 
leader  in  rehabUitation  medicine. 

In  siun,  Mr.  President,  the  cuts  I  have 
described,  which  would  be  restored  by 
the  Chiles  amendment  are  not  the  prod- 
ucts of  a  careful,  deliberative  process 
and  do  not  warrant  our  approval. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  carefully  the  situa- 
tion and  support  the  Chiles  amendment 
to  reduce  by  $300  million  the  cuts  that 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  would 
be  instructed  to  make. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  have  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  who 
wanted  a  couple  of  minutes.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  wanted  a  couple  of  min- 
utes and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Let  me  yield  a  couple  of  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  BidichigEin. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  are  not  going 
to  get  into  the  pattern  of  having  new 
sets  of  information  suddenly  arriving  on 
the  Senate  floor  from  the  OMB.  We  can- 
not make  responsible  decisions  if  we 
start  relying  on  new  documents  brought 
in  here  that  still  have  wet  ink  and  that 
have  not  been  delivered  to  all  the  Sen- 
ators. I  think  we  have  to  base  our  judg- 
ments on  submissions  that  were  made  to 
the  Budget  Committee  in  due  process. 
That  is  what  this  committee  record  is 
all  about. 

It  is  that  kind  of  fast  handwork  that 
has  made  the  veterans  organizations  in 
this  country  outraged.  That  is  why  they 
are  supporting  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  They  know  in  fact 
that  part  of  the  safety  net  is  being  rlppf  d 
away.  Veterans  have  a  right  to  be  out- 
raged about  it.  But  let  us  not  have  last- 
minute  documents  brought  in  here  where 
OMB  is  trying  to  back  away  from  the 


very  statements  they  made  before  the 
committee. 

We  are  not  talking  about  cutting  out 
these  services  for  other  groups  of  people 
Everybody  in  this  Chamber  knows  we 
have  health  services  available  to  us,  and 
those  in  the  executive  branch  do.  I  thinfc 
the  veterans  deserve  them.  They  have 
been  told  they  could  count  on  them 
through  the  years,  through  each  admin- 
istration. Republican  and  Democratic, 
until  today.  Now  we  have  a  new  admin- 
istration that  wants  to  take  a  walk  on  the 
health  needs  of  the  veterans  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  absolutely  an  outrage. 

I  hope  there  are  enough  Members  in 
this  body  who  think  for  themselves  and 
who  do  not  take  their  marching  orders 
from  OMB.  OMB  is  an  organization  that 
told  us  one  thing  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, as  has  just  been  outlined  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California,  and  now  suddenly, 
at  the  last  minute,  we  get  a  piece  of 
paper,  that  was  not  even  distributed,  that 
tries  to  make  us  believe  that  the  cuts  will 
be  painless. 

We  cannot  make  decisions  in  this 
fashion.  You  are  being  walked  right  to- 
ward a  cliff.  Do  not  take  the  veterans  of 
this  country  with  you.  The  veterans  or- 
ganizations have  spoken  out  clearly. 
When  they  say  the  cuts  will  have  a  dev- 
astating effect,  I  think  they  know  what 
thev  are  talking  about. 

We  shall  find  out  today  who  is  with  the 
veterans  and  who  is  not. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  Just  want  to  add  my 
voice  in  support  of  the  amendment  being 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
have  stood  on  this  floor  on  frequent  oc- 
casions and  voted  against  increases 
above  and  beyond  what  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  recommended.  I  have  voted 
frequently  against  amendments  offered 
by  my  friend  from  California,  the  most 
distinguished  whip  on  this  side. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  within  the  last 
month  I  received  a  call  from  a  group  of 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  from  my  State 
of  Nebraska — and  I  might  say  that  I  am 
a  lifetime  member  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars — who  were  quite  critical 
of  the  scorecard  that  had  l>een  fashioned 
regarding  the  votes  of  this  Senator  from 
Nebraska  on  a  series  of  veterans'  mat- 
ters. There  was  some  mention  of  the  fact 
that  they  hoped  to  support  me  for  re- 
election but  might  not  be  able  to  do  so 
because  of  some  magic  scorecard  of  mine 
that  had  been  invented  somewhere  along 
the  line. 

At  that  time,  I  lectured  my  friends 
from  Nebraska,  my  fellow  members  of 
the  VPW,  at  some  length.  I  told  them 
that  when  I  voted  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  voted  for  what  I  thought 
was  right  and  appropriate  on  each  vote. 

The  vote  they  were  critical  of  was  not 
a  vote  to  cut  veterans'  benefits  or  vet- 
erans' hospital  benefits  but  was  merely 
to  pare  down  the  ever-escalating  in- 
crease of  those  particular  amounts. 

We  have  a  totally  different  situation 
here  today,  and  I  therefore  am  urging 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
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to  take  their  blinders  off  and  recognize 
that  in  this  case — mayt>e  this  is  the  only 
case;  I  think  there  are  others — that  in 
this  case,  at  least,  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendations  are  going  to 
cut  at  the  heart  of  the  veterans,  those 
who  served  this  Nation  in  the  past,  at 
the  same  time  we  are  making  a  big  deal 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  building  up  the 
defenses  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Are  the  young  people  today  going  to 
believe  us  when  we.  ask  them  to  make 
sacrifices,  while  they  see  us  turning  our 
back  on  the  legitimate  obligations  of 
this  Nation  to  those  who  defended  our 
flag  in  times  of  need? 

Of  all  the  times  to  cut  back  hospital 
benefits  for  veterans,  it  is  wrong,  because 
at  this  time  we  have  a  large  population 
of  World  War  II  veterans  who  are  about 
to  reach  the  sige  where  they  will  be  com- 
ing into  our  veterans'  facilities  in  mas- 
sive numbers.  Indeed,  this  is  a  time  when 
we  must  look  forward  to  the  months  and 
years  immediately  ahead  and  begin  to 
build  up  within  reason  our  veterans  hos- 
pital facilities,  without  making  the  dras- 
tic cuts  that  are  being  recommended  in 
this  instance  by  the  Reagan  adminls- 
traticm. 

I  attended  the  VFW  meeting  here  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  I  believe  the 
VPW  members  were  indicating  very 
clearly  at  that  time  that  they  thought 
it  was  wrong  to  make  cuts  in  these  kinds 
of  programs. 

I  hope  that  when  we  have  this  vote  in 
a  few  moments,  we  will  have  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  will  not  have 
people  putting  a  ring  in  their  nose  and 
riding  down  the  path  of  destroying 
something  that  I  believe  is  very  critical 
to  the  veterans  of  the  United  States,  as 
we  recognize  the  obligation  we  have  to 
them  for  past  services. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  iram  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  a 
sentiment  which  I  believe  is  shared 
strongly  by  those  of  us  in  this  body,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  served  in  the 
armed  services  in  time  of  war. 

There  is  an  Issue  of  trust  involved  in 
this  decision,  and  it  could  not  have  been 
more  bluntly  stated  than  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
on  March  18. 

I  read  an  Associated  Press  statement 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post: 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  which  broke 
precedent  to  endorse  Ronald  Reagan's  can- 
didacy last  year,  accused  the  president  yes- 
terday of  ••balancing  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration budget  on  the  breaking  backs  of  the 
veteran,  his  widow  and  orphan." 

Art  Fellwock,  commander-ln-ohlef  of  the 
VPW,  said  In  a  press  release  that  the  Reagan 
budget  proposes  to  eliminate  more  than 
7.000  medical  personnel  from  the  fiscal  1981 
and  1982  budget  submitted  by  President 
Carter. 

"Reagan,  just  a  few  short  months  after 
telling  the  delegates  to  the  VFW  national 
convention.  To  me  It  Is  unconscionable  that 
veterans  In  need  are  denied  hospital  and 
medical  care  because  of  Inadequate  fund- 
ing,' la  now  doing  Just  that,"  Pellwock  said. 


I  have  no  desire  to  make  this  a  matter 
of  any  personalities.  These  things  get 
made  in  bureaucracies.  But  the  Budget 
Committee  had  a  clear  opportunity  to 
keep  the  commitment  of  their  admin- 
istration. 

On  the  last  day  of  our  markup,  in  the 
58th  vote  of  the  Budget  Committee 
markup,  I  read  this  statement  to  the  full 
committee;  and  I  asked  the  full  cam- 
mittee,  in  the  name  of  a  commitment 
made  to  men  and  women  who  have 
served  in  the  armed  services,  to  reverse 
these  reductions,  and  the  committee  did 
something  unusual.  My  motion  was  not 
voted  on.  It  was  moved  to  table,  so  that 
it  would  not  be  clear  what  decision  had 
been  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  vote 
No.  58  as  in  the  report  before  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  vote  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoeo,  as 
follows: 

Von  No.  68 

Armstrong  motion  to  table  the  Moynlhan 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  instruc- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

Motion  agreed  to  by  11  yeas,  9  nays. 

Yeas:  Mr.  Armstrong.  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
Boschwltz,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 
Symms.  Mr.  Orassley.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Quayle, 
Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr.  Domenlcl. 

Nays:  Mr.  HoUlngs.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
Mr.  Rlegle.  Mr.  Moynlhan,  and  Mr.  Exon. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  note  that  there  was  a 
unanimous  vote  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
not  to  keep  the  commitment  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  a  unanimous  vote  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  do  so. 

Something  to  do  with  the  standard  of 
political  commitment  is  involved  here, 
and  I  hope  the  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle — many  of  whom  I  believe 
share  our  views — will  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reverse  the  mistake  made  by 
their  colleagues  in  the  Budget  Committee 
and  keep  the  commitment  of  their  party 
and  of  this  country  to  these  men  and 
women. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  set  the  Record  straight. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Mo-nrmAN,  the 
following  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  : ) 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  support  for  the 
amendment  today  to  restcwr  $300  mil- 
lion for  veterans  funding.  Th's  action  is 
necessary  to  offset  proposed  reductions  in 
Veterans'  Administration  staffing  and 
treatment  for  non  service-connected 
veterans,  and  to  insure  that  cost-effec- 
tive programs  such  as  home  health  care 
and  community  nursing  homes  can  be 
continued. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  VA  could 
technically  achieve  the  required  sav- 
ings— but  at  what  cost  to  the  viability  of 
the  system?  I  would  like  to  think  that 
those  who  are  proposing  the  cuts  do  not 
understand  how  the  VA  medical  care  op- 
erates, but  I  must  wonder  whether  they 
understand  only  too  well  how  it  operates. 
If  the  proposed  cuts  are  enacted,  this 
could  very  well  lead  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  whole  VA  medical  system  and  its 
eventual  demise. 


The  Justification  given  for  the  pro- 
posed cuts  is  the  need  to  reduce  FMeral 
spending,  but  this  rationale  does  not 
serve  to  explain  the  fatal  cuts  that  have 
been  proposed  for  the  home  health  care 
and  community  nursing  home  programs. 
These  programs  were  initiated  because 
they  were  cost  effective  and  prevented 
the  need  for  costly  hospitalization.  It 
simply  files  against  reason  to  cut  or  elim- 
inate programs  that  have  been  success- 
ful, and  more  importantly,  save  the  VA 
mcmey. 

While  the  cuts  in  VA  staffing  by  def- 
inition do  not  affect  clinical  and  medical 
personnel,  it  is  clearly  false  economics  to 
reduce  so  drastically  the  support  staff 
that  is  essential  to  the  smooth,  efficient 
operation  of  the  overall  system.  How  can 
we  saddle  the  medical  staff  with  more 
paperwork  and  administrative  duties 
and  not  expect  the  quality  of  medical 
care  to  decline? 

The  proposed  reductions  will  have  a 
very  real  and  immediate  consequence 
on  the  operation  of  the  VA  system.  How- 
ever, I  am  equally  concerned  by  the  sym- 
bolic meaning  these  cuts  would  carry. 
There  is  only  one  way  these  actions  could 
be  interpreted,  and  that  is  that  we  are 
going  back  on  our  commitment  to  assist 
and  provide  for  those  veterans  who  sac- 
rificed their  time,  health,  and  even  their 
lives,  for  their  coimtry. 

I  am  voting  to  restore  these  funds 
simply  because  I  believe  we  must  not 
forgo  this  commitment  to  our  Nation's 
veterans.* 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  DECoNcnn) ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous oNisent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  of  Charles  E.  Joeckel. 
Jr.,  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
There  being  no  objection  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statkmknt  or  Chaalks  E.  Joccxxl.  Jr.^ 

Mabch  13,  1981 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  tbe  tack 
force:  On  behalf  of  the  2.3  mlUlon  Americana 
who,  during  the  course  of  their  active  mlU- 
tary  service,  have  Incurred  a  wound,  an  in- 
jury or  disease  which  is  compensable  In 
degree,  particularly  the  more  than  685.000 
of  these  who  comprise  the  membership  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  may  I  say 
that  we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ^>- 
pear  here  today. 

As  I  understand  It,  Mr.  Chairman,  oar 
testimony  should  be  restricted  to  the  Impact 
that  the  new  Administration's  adjustments 
to  the  Fiscal  Year  1982  Budget — as  sub- 
mitted by  the  Carter  Administration — would 
have  upon  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
mission  to  provide  benefits  and  services  to 
this  nation's  veterans,  their  dependents  and 
survivors. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state 
quite  clearly  that  tbe  DAV  Is  adamantly  op- 
posed to  any  reduction  In  funding  which 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  tbe  VA's  hospital 
system — that  Is.  the  quality  of  medical  care 
provided  to  veterans  and  the  ongoing  con- 
struction programs  designed  to  Improve  and 
replace  outmoded  VA  faculties.  Further.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  fundamentally  opposed  to 
any  proposals  designed  to  limit  the  level  of 
benefit  payments  provided  to  this  nation's 
service-connected  disabled  veterans,  their 
dependents,  widow  (er)s  and  orphans. 

As  you  know,  some  (509  mUlion  of  tbe 
$744  million  reduction  In  VA  programs  pro- 
poeed  by  the  new  AdmlnlstraUon  for  FT 
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1083.  f»U  Into  »  category  for  which  there 
can  be  no  compromise  by  the  membership 
oX  oiir  organization.  These  proposed  reduc- 
tions are,  indeed,  aimed  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  VA  health  care  system  and  represent 
a  rehash  of  old  Ideas  that  time  and  again 
have  been  rejected  by  the  Congress.  They 
are  proposals  that  hive  surfaced  at  one  time 
or  another  In  every  AdmlnlstraUon  since 
Lyndon  Johnson's. 

Why  Is  the  DAV  so  opposed  to  what  may 
seem  to  some  as  minor  adjustments  In  the 
VA  hospital  and  medical  care  program? 
Many  have  pointed  to  the  dramatic  rise  in 
VA  health  care  expenditures  and  employ- 
ment to  Justify  argximents  that  the  growth 
of  this  enormous  system  should  be  cur- 
tailed— and.  that  the  system  caters  to  non- 
service-connected  veterans  whose  disabili- 
ties are  not  related  to  their  military  service 
and,  thus,  the  expenditures  are  unjustified. 

No  mention  Is  made,  however,  of  the  tre- 
mendous demand  on  the  VA  health  care 
system  by  the  13.5  nUUlon  World  War  II  vet- 
erans whooe  average  Is  now  60  years  and 
who  suffer  the  Impact  of  age  on  their  Im- 
pairments: or  by  the  Influx  of  Vietnam  Era 
veterans  into  the  mainstream  of  VA  health 
care. 

No  mention  Is  made  of  the  fact  that,  for 
all  of  Its  Ills,  the  health  and  medical  serv- 
ices of  the  Veterans  Administration  are 
16%  more  cost-effective  than  similar  care 
provided  In  the  private  sector. 

No  mention  Is  made  that  these  nonservlce- 
connected  veterans  who  receive  care  In  VA 
facilities  are  often  uninsured  Indigents  and 
that  closing  VA  hospital  doors  to  them  only 
transfers  government  expenditures  from  VA 
on  to  other  federal  agency  programs — where 
expenditures  are  already  astronomical  be- 
cause of  higher  costs  for  health  care  pro- 
vided In  the  private  sector. 

No  mention  Is  made  of  the  fact  that  with- 
in the  last  decade  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion has  lost  some  20,000  hospital  beds  sys- 
tem-wide. 

No  mention  is  made.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
for  the  last  three  fiscal  years  expenditures 
for  VA  health  care  have  experienced  nega- 
tive growth  In  terms  of  inflation  In  medical 
costs — though  VA  health  expenditures 
have  risen  an  average  of  9.1%  per  year  since 
Fiscal  Tear  1978.  health  care  costs  have  esca- 
lated on  an  average  of  14.1  percent  over  the 
same  period.  (American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion IJwtex  for  Inpatient  and  Outpatient 
Car«.t 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  simply  cannot  provide 
the  same  quadlty  of  care  to  more  and  more 
veiterans  each  year  when  medical  costs  out- 
strip available  funds.  Continued  negative 
growth  In  funding  for  VA  heaMh  care  pro- 
grams wUl  Insure  the  system's  slow  demise. 
Similarly,  without  a  ooauKitment  to  con- 
tinue ongoing  modernization  and  replace- 
ment programs,  VA's  already  antiquated 
facilities  will  neoessarUy  be  shut  down  one- 
by-one. 

In  the  post,  our  organization  has  been 
charaotertzed  as  "alarmists"  who  would  op- 
pose the  most  minute  reduction  In  VA 
funding.  It  goes  without  saying,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  do  not  welcome  with  open 
arms  cuts  In  VA  ^lending.  However,  "aJarm- 
tots"  we  are  not. 

We  do  believe  that  there  are  those  In  the 
Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget  and  In 
the  private  health  care  sector  who  would 
Hke  nothing  better  than  to  close  every  VA 
medical  facility.  The  plans  to  do  so  are 
not  quite  as  obvious  today  oa  they  were  sev- 
«^  years  ago  when  attempts  were  made  to 
close  VA  hospitals  outright. 

Todays  OMB  efforts  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Continue  to  reduce  the  number  of  beds 
In  the  system  (bed  losses  over  the  past 
fbur  years  equal  the  closing  of  thirty  500- 
bed  medical  centers). 


3.  Deny  the  system  vital  funds  by  mis- 
using and  circumventing  Congre^lonally 
approved  VA  appropriations. 

3.  .mpose  personnel  reductions  (1,280  in 
inr  1981  and  6,18J  In  FY  198i),  hiring 
freezeis  and  celUngs  on  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  employment;   and,  now 

4.  Require  cancellation  and  deferment  of 
VA  replacement  and  moderulzaUon  con- 
struction plans. 

Recently,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  obtained  a 
copy  of  an  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
es document,  which  :  will  submit  separately 
to  you,  outlining  the  Administration's  plans 
to  reduce  VA  expenddtures  In  Fiscal  Year 
1982.  The  document  oon tains  the  following 
statemenit : 

".  .  .  in  addition,  the  existence  of  excess 
medical  care  capacity  in  many  areas  of  the 
United  States  makes  questionable  the  need 
for  a  separate  VA  medical  system  .  .  ." 

"Alarmists,"  Mr.  Chairman?  We  think  not. 

These  plans  totally  Ignore  the  VA's  past 
contributions  to  and  vital  role  played  in, 
the  practice  of  medicine  In  America  today. 
Let  me  point  out  to  those  not  familiar  with 
the  system  the  beneficial  aspect  of  present 
VA/medical  school  affiliation:  that  fully  one- 
third  of  the  physicians  educated  In  this 
country  received  all  or  a  portion  of  their 
residency  training  to  VA  hospitals:  that  VA 
represents  the  sole  major  effort  In  this 
country  for  comprehensive  blindness  and 
spinal  cord  tojury  rehabilitation  and  pros- 
thetic  research   efforts. 

Let  me  emphasize  also  the  fact  that  the 
VA  is  the  only  federal  medical  care  provider 
now  possessing  the  potential  to  handle  bat- 
tlefield or  civilian  casualties  In  the  event  of 
a  future  major  combatant  episode  or  national 
emergency. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  wonder  just 
who  Is  setting  the  policy  of  the  current 
Administration.  Is  It  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  or  Is  It  the  President  and 
the  Party  Platform  on  which  he  ran?  Who 
pulled  veterans'  programs  out  from  under  the 
"Social  Safety  Net"? 

Surely,  we  and  our  membership  would 
not  be  caught  so  unsuspectingly  had  we  not 
received  the  assurances  that  "veterans  de- 
serve better"  as  quoted  In  the  President's 
Party  Platform  and  In  speeches  to  veterans' 
groups.  How  do  the  President's  preelection 
promises  square  with  current  policies  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget? 

On  August  18,  1980,  candidate  Reagan 
said: 

"To  me  It  Is  unconscionable  that  veterans 
to  need  are  denied  hospital  and  medical  care 
because  of  Inadequate  funding  which  has 
closed  hospital  beds  and  cut  health  care 
personnel  wlthto  the  VA." 

Further,  the  Republican  Party  Platform 
goes  on  to  state:  ".  .  .  we  feel  It  Is  of  vital 
Importance  to  conttoue  and  expand  the 
health  programs  provided  to  veterans 
through  the  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals. Here  we  see  the  need  for  Increased 
access  to  care  especially  for  older  veterans. 

"We  further  advocate  contlnuei  and  ex- 
panded health  care  for  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  consider  It  vital  for  the  Veterans 
.Administration  to  continue  its  programs 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  as  well 
as  Its  Job  training  efforts." 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
dismayed  that  tbe  preelection  statements 
made  In  order  to  court  veterans'  votes  are 
at  great  variance  with  the  recent  actions  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

I  note  In  your  Invitation  to  me  to  appear 
here  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  request  for 
our  assessment  of  where  equitable  and  rea- 
sonable budget  cuts  could  be  made  In  the 
Veterans  Administration.  As  you  may  knew, 
todays  hearing  marks  the  first  time  the  DAV 
has  appeared  before  this  Committee  since 
it  was  established  In  1075. 


We  have  not  been  given  the  opportunity 
to  provide  meaningful  Input  to  the  Budget 
Committee  to  the  past.  This,  we  believe,  has 
resulted  In  floor  amendments  In  years  past 
to  restore  funds  to  what,  we  considered,  to- 
adequate  VA  budgets.  Perhaps  today's  hear- 
ing marks  the  beginning  In  a  mutual  effort 
to  avoid  such  confrontations  In  the  future. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
your  staff  In  shaping  the  future  of  veterans' 
programs. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  th« 
recent  position  taken  by  the  Administration 
to  Ignore  Its  promises  and  commitments 
made  to  veterans,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  cannot  make  the  job  of  the  Ad- 
ministration— to  cut  the  heart  out  of  VA 
programs — any  easier.  The  Administration 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
have  broken  faith  with  America's  veterans; 
we  will  not  Join  with   them. 

For  these  reasons,  we  will  offer  no  recom- 
mendations for  budget  reductions  to  the 
Veterans  Administration.  For  that  matter,  we 
win  actively  oppose  any  reduction  In  VA 
health  care  funding  or  any  proposals  designed 
to  limit  the  level  of  beneflts  provided  to  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans,  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  noting  the  existence 
of  sentiment  for  Increasing  expenditures  to 
provide  and  maintain  adequate  munitions 
and  equipment  for  a  strong  national  defense, 
may  I  say  that  we  view  the  maintenance  and 
Improvement  of  veterans'  programs  as  an 
Integral  part  of  this  same  concept.  Providing 
adequately  for  those  who  served,  were 
wounded  and  for  those  who  became  wid- 
owed or  orphaned  as  a  result  of  war.  Is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  costs  of  war  as  the  pur- 
chase of  a  tank,  a  plane,  or  a  rifle.  How  we 
treat  our  veterans  today.  I  suspect,  will  have 
a  great  bearing  on  the  future  decisions  of 
those  whom  we  will  ask  to  serve  this  country 
In  the  e-ent  of  a  future  war.  While  It  Is  likely 
that  the  Congress  will  take  up  measures  to 
make  military  service  more  attractive,  may  I 
remind  you  and  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  very  sons  and 
daughters  you  ask  to  serve  tomorrow  are  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  those  who  have  already 
served  in  this  nation's  active  duty  military. 
Veterans  and  their  families  are  watching 
closely  In  hopes  that  the  Adntlnlstratlon  and 
the  Congress  will  act  cautiously  on  their 
mandate  to  cut  federal  expenditures  and 
responsibly  In  carrying  out  pre-election 
commitments  to  Improve  veterans'  beneflts 
and  services. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  sincerely  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  express  our  views  on 
this  Important  subject. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
desire? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI,  I  yield  5  minutes  on 
tho  resolution  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  been  here  for  all  the 
debate,  because  I,  as  did  many  others,  re- 
ceive 70  to  100  phone  calls  in  my  oflBce 
yesterday  saying  that  we  were  wrecking 
the  veterans  program.  I  wanted  to  come 
here  and  see  just  exactly  what  was  going 
to  happen  if  the  Chiles  amendment  were 
not  adopted.  But  the  more  I  have  lis- 
tened the  more  I  have  become  convinced 
that  we  are  not  really  affecting  the  pro- 
gram very  much  here. 

We  are  now  talking  about  a  total  budg- 
et of  $24  billion:  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  Mr.  Chiles,  is  proposing  to  re- 
store $330  million  of  the  $719  million  to 
be  cut  from  the  VA's  total  funding.  This 
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$330  million  represents  a  minuscule  one- 
"half  percent  onhe  total  funding. 

I  suppose  we  can  all  stand  up  and 
prove  who  is  the  biggest  veteran  or  the 
biggest  friend  of  the  veterans  or  who  is 
the  most  outranged  by  this  drastic  act 
taken  by  the  Reagan  administration. 

But  in  talking  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans  Committee.  I  understand 
that  we  are  not  impacting  service- 
connected  disability  benefits;  we  are  not 
impacting  anybody  65  years  of  age  or 
over;  we  are  not  impacting  at  all  any- 
body whose  disability  is  nonservice  con- 
nected and  is  in  the  needy  category.  I  fail 
to  see  what  all  the  outrage  is  about. 

There  are  veterans  who  are  milk  pro- 
ducers, so  maybe  we  should  not  have 
supported  cuts  in  milk  price  supports 
yesterday  because  some  of  the  veterans 
are  going  to  be  affected.  Some  veterans 
have  children  In  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, and  they  will  be  impacted  In  that 
vote.  There  are  going  to  be  veterans  as- 
sociated with  other  programs  who  will  be 
Impacted  in  other  votes.  If  we  base  the 
entire  budget  on  whether  or  not  a  vet- 
eran will  be  affected,  we  will  not  cut  any- 
thing in  this  budget. 

I  have  talked  to  some  of  the  veterans 
in  my  State,  and  I  know  that  the  VA 
professionals  have  to  send  out  telegrams 
and  make  phone  calls.  They  are  pretty 
much  like  those  of  us  in  Congress.  They 
have  constituencies,  and  they  have  to  re- 
act, just  as  some  of  us  are  reacting  on 
tbe  Senate  floor. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton)  said  earlier,  I  believe  that  vet- 
erans are  concerned  about  inflation. 

If  you  took  a  poll  among  veterans — 
not  only  those  who  nm  the  various  vet- 
eran organizations,  but  the  many  who 
are  represented  by  the  veteran  organiza- 
tions— those  who  are  paying  for  the  in- 
flationary policies  of  the  past,  paying 
high -interest  rates  and  fighting  the  up- 
hill battle  against  the  tide  of  Federal 
regulations — and  you  asked  them  to  cut 
their  share  of  the  Federal  pie  by  this 
little  amount,  I  believe  that  you  would 
find  an  overwhelming  and  resounding 
"aye"  vote.  They  are  concerned  about  in- 
flation. They  are  amcemed  about  their 
futures.  They  are  concerned  about  their 
children.  But  perhaps  the  crudest  thing 
this  Congress  could  do  would  be  to  bring 
on  our  commitment  to  cut  the  budget, 
get  inflation  under  control,  and  put  this 
country  to  work  again.  It  would  be  very 
easy  and  indeed  politically  wise  to  vote 
for  the  Chiles  amendment.  The  right 
vote  on  this  amendment,  however,  is  un- 
fortunately the  tough  vote— to  say  no  to 
a  group  of  Americans  that  have  given  of 
themselves  and  made  great  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  their  country. 

We  are  not  asking  anyone  to  make  a 
sacrifice.  We  are  talking  about  a  few 
facilities  and  some  nonprovlder  care 
That  is  all. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator,  who  served  as 
a  service  officer  for  the  VFW,  a  service 
officer  for  the  American  Legion,  and  a 
service  officer  for  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  that  we  are  not  asking  much 
of  a  sacrifice  of  our  country's  veterans. 
We  are  giving  the  veterans  who  have  al- 
ready made  a  great  contribution  to  this 
counlTv  another  opportunity  to  make 


another  contribution,  a  very  small  ccn- 
tributlon,  and  I  hope  all  Senators  sup- 
port the  Budget  Committee  recommen- 
dation. 

I  have  some  reservations  about  one  or 
two  items  In  the  overall  resolution,  and 
I  may  speak  to  those  areas  in  the  next 
day  or  so,  but  not  this  one.  This  is  clearly 
a  case  of,  I  think,  an  effort  by  some  to 
play  politics  with  veterans. 

"The  best  politics  for  the  American  vet- 
eran is  to  stop  inflation,  bring  down  the 
interest  rates,  put  him  back  to  work,  and 
lift  some  of  the  regulations,  and  he  will 
survive  a  little  $330  miUion  cut  in  a 
budget  that  is  almost  $24  biUion. 

Who  is  going  to  make  the  sacrifice? 
Who  better  understands  the  need  to 
make  sacrifices  than  the  American  vet- 
eran? But  let  us  face  it.  Surely  we  do  not 
have  an  obligation  to  protect  everyone 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces.  So  let 
us  do  not  make  it  appear  Uiat  by  taking 
this  very  smaU  step  somehow  we  are  do- 
ing a  disservice  to  all  veterans,  that  Is 
not  the  case.  This  resolution,  called  for 
by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9  is 
minlscule  when  compared  to  other  jimc- 
tions  in  the  budget  and  we  must  not  let 
some  blow  it  out  of  proportion. 

We  can  all  stand  here  and  recite  our 
veteran  record  or  our  service  record,  but 
that  is  not  the  issue.  What  is  at  issue  is 
whether  or  not  this  Congress  Is  going 
to  work  with  the  administration  to  bring 
solvency  and  commonsense  back  to  our 
economy. 

The  right  vote  for  the  American  vet- 
eran in  this  Instance  Is  to  u];diold  the 
Budget  Conunlttee. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Simpson  wished  about  2  or  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  Is  all  I  know 
about,  and  then  we  are  prepared  to  vote 
on  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
is  fleeting,  and  I  just  wish  to  say  that  as 
chairman  of  the  Veteran's  Affairs  Com- 
mittee I  am  awed  by  my  responsibility 
of  being  chairman  of  such  great  men  as 
Senator  Alar  Cranston,  my  chairman 
when  I  was  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, Jennings  Raitdolph,  Spark  Matsu- 
NAGA,  and  most  especially  Strom  Thur- 
mond and  Bob  Stafford,  who  far  outrank 
me  in  this  Chamber  and  yet  refer  to  me 
in  a  most  extraordinary  way  as  their 
chairman  as  they  are  mine  on  other 
committees. 

We  heard  the  remarks  of  Strom  Thur- 
mond. He  said  this  is  the  toughest  vote 
of  his  career.  I  do  not  doubt  that  at  all 
because  I  know  what  he  does  for  vet- 
erans. I  know  what  he  did  as  a  veteran. 
He  is  the  dean  of  this  body,  our  President 
pro  tempore.  And  then  to  hear  Bob  Dolk 


speak,  one  who  has  been  through  the 
fires.  Both  of  these  Senators  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  award  that  the  VFW 
can  confer. 

So  the  whole  job  of  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee is  to  look  at  the  issue  of  need.  We 
have  no  other  function.  That  is  what  our 
committee  does.  That  is  what  it  is  for. 

We  restored  all  of  the  funds  that  were 
necessary  to  assure  that  VA  could  main- 
tain the  present  levels  of  staffing  for 
health  care.  We  did  that.  We  kept  the 
commitment.  Not  one  essential  benefit — 
I  urge  Senators'  attention  to  this  fact— 
not  one  essential  benefit,  not  one  pension, 
and  especially  not  health  care  for  vet- 
erans was  cut  back  in  this  budget  re- 
quest. Not  for  a  service-connected  dlsa- 
oiUty.  not  for  needy  non -service-con- 
nected disa'iixity,  not  for  any  veteran 
over  65  years  of  age,  not  one  penny. 

That  was  the  commitment  that  Rcmald 
Reagan  made  to  the  VFW  in  August  in 
Chicago.  I  was  there.  I  heard  what  he 
said.  We  will  not  cut  essential  beneflts  to 
the  veterans  of  America,  and  we  have 
not. 

We  restored  the  positions  in  the  com- 
mittee action  of  all  health  care  person- 
nel. There  is  no  question  about  that. 

And  I  think.  In  conclusion,  we  should 
remember  one  thing:  When  a  sick  vet- 
eran goes  into  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital,  whether  he  walks  in  then 
or  is  chauffeur  driven,  he  Is  admitted  to 
that  hospital  regardless  of  whether  he 
fought  and  won  the  highest  valor  awards 
that  our  country  can  confer,  or  whether 
he  baked  bread  at  Camp  Beetle  Bailey. 
TTiat  is  the  way  the  system  works. 

We  are  now  going  to  have  to  review 
various  cost  savings  proposals,  and  that 
is  what  I  pledge  to  do  as  chairman  of  the 
committee.  We  have  a  commitment  to  the 
veterans.  That  commitment  has  never 
failed  to  have  been  met. 

I  have  been  fascinated  at  the  debates. 
It  is  good-spirited  stuff.  We  have  a  good 
name  for  some  of  It  in  Wyoming,  but  It 
has  been  good  stuff. 

I  pledge  to  all  that  we  will  find  tbe 
savings  to  do  this  job  once  we  get  an  Ad- 
ministrator, Mice  we  get  a  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, once  we  get  an  Inspector 
General,  once  we  eet  a  General  Counsel 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  pledge 
we  will  find  those  savings  in  a  $24  billion 
budget. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  veterans 
probably  have  no  stronger  supporters  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  than  my  distinguished 
colleagues  Strom  Thurmond.  Bob  Dolk, 
and  Al  Simpson.  Thus,  their  eloquent 
statements  on  behalf  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  concerning 
funding  for  veterans  programs  are  ones 
which  should  bear  special  significance 
for  all  of  us. 

Reaching  a  decision  on  whether  or  not 
to  support  Senator  Chiles'  amendment 
to  add  $300  milllmi  to  the  budget  for 
veterans'  medical  programs  Is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  But.  in  reaching  that 
decision,  it  Is  instructive  to  listen  to  the 
statements  of  these  gentlemen,  each  of 
them  veterans  themselves  and  each  with 
a  long,  distinguished  record  of  support 
for  those  who  have  served. 

As  one  who  has  consistently  voted  for 
IHx>grams  to  benefit  veterans — and  a* 
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one  who  is  keenly  aware  of  the  special 
sacrifices  made  by  those  who  have  ded- 
icated years  of  their  lives  in  service  to 
their  country — I  believe  we  owe  a  great 
debt  to  oxir  veterans.  That  debt,  how- 
ever, carries  with  it  the  additional  re- 
sponsibility that  we  act  Judiciously  and 
with  special  care  as  we  vote  on  questions 
which  bear  directly  on  the  ability  of  vet- 
erans and  others  in  our  society  to  meet 
daily  needs. 

It  is  with  that  consideration  in  mind 
that  I  conclude  that  I  must  support 
Budget  Chairman  Dojcenici  and  Veter- 
Eins'  Affairs  Chairman  Simpson  in  oppos- 
ing the  Chiles  amendment.  We  have 
been  assured  that  the  Budget  Ccxnmit- 
tee's  figures  will  not  cause  the  massive 
reduction  in  veterans'  health  profession- 
als which  some  suggest.  And  we  have 
been  reminded  that  veterans  will  see  a 
smaller  reduction  in  their  programs  than 
will  those  in  other  segments  of  society. 

Veterans  from  my  State  of  Maine 
were  down  here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
to  meet  with  my  colleagues  and  me  in 
the  State's  congressional  delegation.  In 
our  meeting,  they  emphasized  that  vet- 
erans are  willing  to  accept  their  fair 
share  of  reductions — as  long  as  it  is  clear 
that  the  reductions  axe  distributed  fair- 
ly. This  is  the  kind  of  commitment  to 
the  best  welfare  of  the  Nation  which 
these  individuals  have  displayed  in  their 
earlier  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
which  they  continue  to  demonstrate 
daily  as  leaders  of  their  communities. 

Chsurman  Simpson  has  said  that  the 
reductions  will  not  come  in  manpower 
slots,  but  will  rather  come  from  funds 
for  capital  equipment  investment  which 
will  not  affect  the  quality  of  health  care 
for  veterans. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Wy- 
oming has  said  another  thing  with 
which  I  would  like  to  associate  myself. 
He  has  indicated  his  strong  commitment 
to  preserving  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's hospital  system,  and  he  has  em- 
phasized that  the  reductions  will  not  af- 
fect veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities. 

I  would  Like  to  quote  from  the  state- 
ment which  Chairman  Simpson  made  on 
March  23 : 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  tremendous  debt  that  this 
country  owes  to  Its  30  million  veterans,  their 
58  mlllton  family  members,  and  the  4  mil- 
lion surylTors  of  deceased  veterans.  With 
respect  to  the  most  deserving  of  our  vet- 
erans, any  cut  in  vital  benefits  or  services 
would  clearly  be  unconslonable.  We  have 
avoided  that  result  We  have  taken  care  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  compensation  and 
pension  benefits  of  all  of  tho«e  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities,  as  well  as 
those  of  truly  needy  wartime  veterans  who 
suffer  non-wrvlce-connected  permanent  and 
total  disabilities  or  those  who  are  over  age  nn. 
These  described  nroerams.  In  fact.  wlU  en- 
Joy  full  cost-of-living  increa'es.  currently 
estimated  to  be  11  2  per  cent  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budeet  and  12.3  per  cent 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 

Nor  will  we  diminish  the  level  of  services 
offered  by  the  VA  health  care  system  To  In- 
dicate otherwise  Is  certainly  an  erroneous 
assumotlon.  since  those  health  care  services 
are  crucial  to  the  continued  protection  and 
maintenance  of  our  most  deserving  veterans. 

I  cannot  make  the  case  for  the  budget 
for  veterans  programs   any  more  elo- 


quently or  effectively  than  that.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
budget  will  be  $1.3  billion  more  than  it 
was  last  year.  And,  as  Senator  Simpson 
stated,  basic  programs  for  veterans  are 
not  being  reduced.  Those  in  greatest 
need  are  protected. 

I  will  not  now  or  in  the  future  accept 
any  proposals  to  undercut  the  programs 
we  have  provided  in  recognition  of  the 
dedicated  service  of  those  who  are  vet- 
erans of  the  Nation's  military.  If  a  piece 
of  legislation  is  considered  which  is 
counter  to  the  best  interests  of  veterans, 
I  will  not  hesitate  to  oppose  it.  In  this 
instance,  however,  I  share  the  conclusion 
of  Chairman  Simpson  and  Senators 
Thurmond  and  Dole  that  the  correct 
vote  is  one  in  favor  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who  has 
not  voted,  who  wishes  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


(Rollcall  Vote  No. 

43  Leg.) 

YEAS— 44 

Baiicus 

E'oa 

Metzenbaum 

Bentsen 

Fort 

M'fr^eIl 

BHen 

Olenn 

Moynlhan 

BOTen 

Hart 

Pell 

Bradley 

Henm 

Pryor 

Bi-moers 

HolllnTS 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

P'e-le 

BvT-t.  Roberta 

.  Inmive 

Sarbanea 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Cnanston 

Leahv 

Tsonraa 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Welcker 

DlTon 

Lnne 

WMIIpms 

DoJd 

Matsunaga 

Zorlnaky 

Eagleton 

Mel  Cher 
NAYS— 56 

Ab-'nor 

Oorton 

Nlcklea 

Andrews 

Gi*98ley 

Nunn 

ATn<«trong 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Boschwltz 

Hawk'ns 

Presaler 

Byrd. 

Hayakawa 

Pro-mlre 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

He'ms 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Roth 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

RuHman 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Schmltt 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

S  mowm 

Danforth 

Ka^sebaum 

Specter 

Denton 

Hasten 

S -afford 

Dole 

Laralt 

Stevens 

Drmenld 

Lugar 

Symms 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

East 

Matt'ngly 

Tower 

Oam 

McClure 

Wallop 

Ooldwater 

Murkowskl 

Warner 

So  Mr.  Chiles'  amendment  (UP  No. 
20)  was  reiected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TTP    AMENDMENT    NO.     21 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  a-'proprlatlons  re- 
ductions required  as  a  result  of  changes 
In  veterans  programs) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  d^sk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cbam- 
sTON)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  21. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

Ths  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. Will  the  Senators  please  cease  con- 
versations so  that  we  may  continue? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  th2  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  line  12.  beginning  with  "•414.- 
000.000".  strike  out  all  throueh  line  15.  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$310,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $271,000,000  In  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  (286.000.000  In  budget 
authority  and  $293,000,000  In  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983.". 

On  page  20.  line  11.  beginning  with  "$414,- 
000.000",  strike  out  all  through  line  14,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "«310,0C0.000  In  budget 
authority  and  $271,000,000  In  ouUays  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  $286,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $293,000,000  In  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1983.". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  strongly  supported  the 
Chiles  amendment.  However,  frankly,  I 
am  more  comfortable  with  the  amend- 
ment that  I  am  now  offering,  which,  in 
effect,  proposes  to  retain  exactly  the 
health-care  staflBng  level  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Both  s'des  of  the  table.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  approved  the 
substance  of  what  I  am  now  proposing. 

It  is  clear  that  some  reduction  in  the 
Budget  Committee's  cuts  in  veterans* 
programs  is  warranted.  I  believe  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that  fact.  It  is  plain  also 
that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate  to  make 
reductions  in  veterans'  programs. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
reduce  to  a  lesser  degree — by  $104  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  by  $111  million  In 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983— the  amount  of  cuts  that  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  would  be 
instructed  to  report. 

Adoption  of  my  amendment,  which 
really  amounts  to  just  trying  to  hold  or 
restore  one-third  of  the  amount  that  the 
Chiles  amendment  would  have  restored, 
would  assure  that  VA  congressionally 
mandated  health-care  staflSng  levels, 
slashed  drastically  in  the  Reagan  budg- 
et, could  be  maintained.  This  restoration 
is  targeted  on  a  cut  proposed  by  the 
President  and  approved  by  the  Budget 
Committee  that  was  based  on  ill  con- 
ceived, unsupportable  approaches  to 
making  economies  In  the  VA  health- 
care system. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  We  cannot 
hear  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California.  He  is  entitled  to  that 
privilege 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  correct. 

Will  the  Senate  be  in  order? 

The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Let  me  explain  what 
the  Budget  Committee  did.  It  evidently 
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acted  during  its  markup  to  recommend 
staffing  cuts  on  the  assumption  that  the 
demand  for  VA  medical  services  will  not 
be  as  great  because  the  veteran  popu- 
lation is  declining. 

But,  as  I  stated  earlier  regarding  the 
Chiles  amendment,  there  is  no  basis  that 
I  am  aware  of  for  any  such  assumption 
that  the  veteran  population  is  declining. 
The  veteran  popiilation  has  not  declined 
in  recent  memory. 

In  fact.  VA  budget  documents  sub- 
mitted by  the  Reagan  administration 
showed  that  the  total  number  of  vet- 
erans is  expected  to  be  30,184,000  in  fis- 
cal 1982,  up  340,000  in  the  5  years  since 
fiscal  1977. 

To  premise  reductions  In  VA  health- 
care staflQng  on  such  a  fiction  is  a  great 
disservice  to  our  Nation's  sick  and  dis- 
abled veterans.  We  should  reject  that 
notion  and  set  the  record  straight. 

My  amendment  will  allow  those  ill- 
advised  reductions  to  be  avoided. 

I  submit  that  no  economies  can  ac- 
tually be  achieved  or  should  be  claimed 
based  on  the  Reagan  plan  to  cut  the 
4.300  VA  health-care  personnel  that  my 
amendment  would  restore. 

That  is  all  my  amendment  would  do. 
It  does  not  touch  any  other  aspect.  It 
Just  zeroes  in  on  the  most  sensitive,  the 
most  important,  aspect  of  our  aid  to 
veterans  affected  by  the  figures  that  we 
are  working  upon,  the  funding  for 
health-care  personnel. 

The  administration  has  indicated  that 
these  staflang  cuts  would  be  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  nonclinical  personnel.  No 
doctors  and  no  nurses  would  be  cut, 
according  to  the  administration.  Thus, 
the  administration  contends  that  the 
overall  effect  of  the  cut  on  the  VA  medi- 
cal system  would  be  minimal. 

Of  course,  this  contrasts  to  what  the 
VA  itself  submitted  in  documents  sup- 
porting President  Reagan's  budget, 
where  they  proposed,  as  I  previously 
made  clear,  cutt'ng  1.234  doctors,  nurses, 
and  psychologists. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  cut- 
ting out  great  numbers  of  critical  sup- 
port personnel  would  not  adversely  af- 
fect the  baltmce  of  direct  health-care 
and  support  personnel  that  is  necessary 
for  any  hospital  to  operate  efficiently. 

Major  cuts  in  support  personnel.  In  a 
health-care  svstem  as  thinly  staffed  in 
support  areas  as  the  VA's  Inevitably  will 
decrease  the  productivity  of  the  doctors 
and  nurses  who  depend  on  support 
personnel. 

Do  we  want  doctors,  phvchologlsts, 
and  nurses  doing  laboratory  tests,  main- 
taining, storing,  and  retrieving  patient 
records,  maintaining  pharmacies,  doing 
household  chores,  do'ng  the  paperwork 
in  connection  with  admitting  and  dis- 
charging patients,  and  performing  the 
hundreds  of  other  suooort  functions  that 
are  absolutely  essential  to  providing  care 
to  natients? 

That  is  the  work  now  being  done  by 
the  backup  personnel,  the  support  per- 
sonnel, who  could  be  lost  if  we  do  not 
adoot  this  amendment. 

If  you  do  not  have  those  people  doing 
that  work,  ."somebodv  has  to  do  it.  So  we 
w<ll  take  highly  nald  and  hlghlv  trained 
doctors,  waste  the  great  investment  we 


are  making  in  them,  and  have  them 
keeping  records  and  doing  other  sorts  of 
backup  work.  That  is  clearly  folly  and 
very  wasteful.  It  is  obviously  not  eco- 
nomical or  efficient. 

Lack  of  adequate  support  personnel  to 
carry  out  these  responsibilities  also  will 
inevitably  lead  to  delays  in  providing 
care.  It  will  result  in  longer,  inefficient 
stays  in  hospitals.  That  is  no  saving. 
That  Is  a  way  to  increase  expenses;  and 
worse,  in  some  instances,  without  any 
question  It  will  create  a  threat  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  veteran  patients 
who  will  not  get  care  when  they  need  it 
because  doctors  will  be  pushing  pencils 
instead  of  treating  patients. 

This  is  not  just  my  own  analysis;  It 
is  the  analysis  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  It  is  based  upon  their  analysis 
which  stated  that  the  VA  is  already  suf- 
fering from  inadequate  levels  of  support 
staffing.  If  the  President's  prc^wsed  re- 
ductions occur,  this  bad  situation  will  be 
made  worse. 

The  GAO  has  found  Inadequate  sup- 
port now.  If  we  make  that  problem  worse 
by  cutting  out  funding  for  4.300  health 
care  workers,  we  would  create  what  could 
be  a  crisis  situation  in  veterans'  medical 
care. 

For  the  past  4  years  we  to  the  Con- 
gress have  worked  very  hard  to  assure 
that  staffing  levels  in  the  VA's  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  would  be 
sufficient  to  provide  quality  health  care 
services  responsive  to  the  needs  of  eligi- 
ble veterans.  Just  last  December,  in  the 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  year  1981.  we  added 
1.176  badly  needed  direct  patient  care 
employees,  and  the  Comptroller  General 
has  ruled  that — under  a  provision  of 
Public  Law  96-151  that  we  specially  en- 
acted to  prevent  OMB  from  withholding 
from  the  VA  the  authority  and  funding 
to  hire  personnel  for  which  appropria- 
tions are  made — OMB  has  acted  unlaw- 
fully in  applying  the  hiring  freeze  to 
positions  in  the  VA  health  care  system. 

I  believe  that  OMB  acted  unlawfully 
again  on  March  18  when  it  reduced  the 
VA's  1981  ceiUng  for  health  care  person- 
nel below  the  level  for  whxh  appropria- 
tions were  provided  in  December. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  its  March  12  markup 
strongly  endorsed  tne  need  to  retain  these 
very  badly  needed  staffing  resources.  It 
did  so  unanimously  and  with  a  b  parti- 
san approach.  This  amendment  would 
help  assure  that  we  stick  to  that  biparti- 
san decision  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Conmiittee. 

We  have  been  attempting  to  solve  the 
VA's  medical  care  staffing  problem  for 
several  years.  The  improvements  we  have 
provided  over  the  last  decade  have  been 
based  on  the  facts  that  have  existed  with 
respect  to  the  needs  of  eligible  veterans 
and  their  utilization  of  VA  health  care 
faculties.  Nothing  about  those  facts  has 
changed  since  December  to  warrant  VA 
health  care  staffing  reductions.  The  re- 
sult of  revers-ng  the  improvements  we 
have  achieved  will  simply  be  a  decline  in 
the  quality  of  care  for  sick  and  disabled 
veterans. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  agato  stress  a 
further  potot  with  respect  to  the  bases 


of  the  Reagan-proposed  cuts  that  the 
Budget  Comm  ttee  has  accepted.  Those 
cuts  are  not  the  products  of  a  careful, 
deliberative  process  in  which  appropriate 
areas  of  savings  were  identified  by  the 
VA  and  appropriate  reducUons  fashioned 
with  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
Nation's  veterans  in  mind.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, the  cuts  were  made  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  gross  dollar 
amounts  for  fiscal  reasons  alone,  and 
then  those  cuts  were  hastily  distributed 
by  the  VA  to  a  forced  effort  to  portray 
some  sort  of  superficial  justification. 

Unlike  any  other  major  agency  to  the 
Federal  Government,  the  VA.  with  no 
Reagan-appototed  agency  head,  had  no 
real  way  of  countering  or  challenging  the 
cuts  initiated  by  the  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Leaderless.  they  could 
not  effectively  argue  their  case  withto  the 
new  administration.  So  these  matters 
were  not  carefully  thought  out  before 
betog  presented  in  the  Reagan  budget. 

By  and  large,  the  VA  did  not  even  par- 
ticipate to  this  process.  I  believe  that 
these  factors  should  be  given  great  weight 
m  evaluating  the  Reagan  proposals  for 
cuts  to  VA  programs. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  carefully  the  situation 
I  have  described  and  to  support  this 
amendment  to  reduce  the  cuts — to  a  very 
targeted  way — that  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  would  be  instructed  to  make. 

I  state  agato,  we  accept  in  this  amend- 
ment SOTne  very  significant  cuts  other 
than  to  health  care  personnel — which  I 
believe  should  be  the  highest  priority 
spending  area  to  VA  medical  care. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  are  well  aware 
of  how  very  hard  Congress  has  worked 
during  the  past  several  years  to  staff  the 
VA  health  care  system  adequately  and  to 
assure  its  ability  to  provide  quality  care 
to  eligible  veterans.  The  amount  I  am 
now  asktog  my  colleagues  to  support 
would  allow  the  VA  to  hold  the  Itoe  and 
thus  avoid  betog  set  back  by  several  years. 
If  we  make  this  personnel  cut,  it  will  be 
several  years  before  we  can  undo  the 
damage,  undoing  the  progress  that  we 
have  made  with  respect  to  the  health 
caro  system. 

By  adopting  this  amendment  we  can 
forestall  the  OMB  strategy,  so  clearly 
documented  to  debate  earlier  today,  to 
weaken  the  VA  health  care  system. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  and 
many  more  that  I  shall  not  take  time  to 
reiterate,  I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  California  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.   Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  1 
rise  to  strong  snpp«t  of  the  Cranston 
amendment.  I  think  there  is  some  mis- 
understandtog  by   my  colleagues  here 
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that  this  amendment  and  the  amend- 
ment previously  defeated  would  add  on 
to  the  budget.  Briefly,  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  merely  restoring  cuts.  That  Rea- 
gan administration  proposed  a  cut  of 
$800  million  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration budget.  The  Budget  Committee, 
in  this  reconciliation  resolution,  has  in- 
structed the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
to  achieve  savings  of  over  $400  million. 
What  we  propose  to  do  here  is  restore 
$100  million  of  that.  Thus,  In  effect,  even 
by  adoption  of  this  amendment,  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  is  still  accept- 
ing reconciliation  instructions  to  cut 
$200  million  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration budget. 

We  must  remember,  Mr.  President,  as 
I  stated  earlier,  that  the  veterans'  pro- 
gram is  part  and  parcel  of  our  defense 
program.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
administration  is  saying  we  have  to  boost 
our  defense  and  proposes  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  defense  expenditures,  they 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  proposing  an 
$800  million  reduction  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  program.  I  say  let  us 
treat  the  veterans  as  part  of  our  military 
service,  because  they,  in  fact,  are  retired 
as  well  as  having  paid  their  dues  already. 
So  let  us  support  this  one  amendment, 
which  was  supported  unanimously  by 
each  and  every  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee member  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  those  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  of  the 
majority  party,  would  now  take  the  ad- 
vice, take  the  guidance  of  the  members 
of  the  Republican  Party  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  vote  to  support  the 
Cranston  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Exon 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  I 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
on  the  amendment.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  One-half 
hour  for  each  side 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  consiune  that,  I  assure  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  mother 
never  told  me  about  all  the  perils  of 
being  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
(Ml  Veterans'  Affairs,  but  in  mv  brief  ten- 
ure of  2  months,  I  have  found  out— 
delightfully— from  experience  at  first 
hand. 

Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  President:  Any- 
one who  knows,  as  I  have  come  to  know, 
the  proponent,  the  sponsor  of  that 
amendment,  knows  the  commitment  that 
the  Senator  from  California  has  made 
to  the  veterans  of  America  for  manv 
many  years.  He  Is  "Mr.  Veteran  "  to  mil- 
lions, including  millions  In  his  own  State 
3,300.000  veterans  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia who  have  come  to  know  this  man 


and  his  compassion  and  his  interest.  He 
has  been  an  extraordinary  advocate  of 
every  position  they  have  ever  embraced 
or  one  that  they  will  ever  thmk  of  em- 
bracing. I  just  want  to  get  that  in  per- 
spective. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  committee  did  unanimously  ac- 
cept some  restorations  to  the  medical 
account  and  apparently,  that  is  what 
my  colleague  was  referring  to.  We  did 
accept  restorations  to  the  medical  ac- 
count of  approximately  $88  million  and 
by  vote,  then,  an  additional  $2j  mUion. 
I  believe  sincerely  that  my  colleague  mis- 
states the  case  when  he  says  that  his 
amendment  merely  carries  out  the  will 
of  the  committee.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  it  does  not.  It  was  regret- 
table, but,  obviously,  necessary  to  carry 
six  proxies  on  my  hip,  Uke  a  pistol,  when 
we  had  that  particular  meeting.  Out  of 
it,  on  a  vote  of  7  to  5,  we  determined  to 
make  the  complete  restoration  of  patient 
care  personnel  in  keeping  with  President 
Reagan's  recommendation  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

To  my  colleague  from  Hawaii,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  and  sincere  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
I  can  only  say  again,  if  there  is  anyone 
out  there  to  hear,  that  President  Carter 
presented  a  budget  for  the  VA  which  was 
up  $2.3  billion.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  Ronald  Reagan,  cut  $830 
million  out  of  that  and  left  an  increase 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  this 
budget  that  we  are  accepting  today — 
hopefully — of  $1.3  billion  in  addit  onal 
funds.  I  think  we  are,  somewhere,  losing 
that  particular  aspect  of  where  we  are  in 
this  budget  process. 

When  all  the  shot  and  shell  has  died, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  re- 
ceived $1.3  billion  In  funds  additional 
over  the  past  fiscal  year,  a  pretty  good 
chunk,  I  think  we  would  all  agree.  With 
this  administration,  the  fourth  largest 
agency  in  the  U.S.  Government  has  suf- 
fered less  cut  than  any  other  agency  of 
Government  except  Defense. 

That  is  it — book,  page,  hymn  number. 
There  is  not  much  more  I  can  say  about 
it. 

As  I  say,  there  Is  a  "misspeak"  in  this 
case  when  we  are  told  that  this  amend- 
ment carries  out  the  will  of  the  commit- 
tee. Its  effect  would  le  to  add  an  addi- 
tional $104  million  to  the  budget  and  re- 
duce the  unspecified  savings  that  the 
committee  committed  itself  to  under- 
take. We  knew  what  we  were  doing.  We 
still  have  some  questions  about  where  it 
is  best  to  do  it  and,  bv  amendment,  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  do  it  before  the  next 
legislative  budget  period. 

There  was  a  reason  for  that,  Mr. 
President. 

I  have  already  addressed  the  reason  for 
it.  The  reason  for  it  was  that  we  do  not 
have  an  Adaiinistrator  in  the  Veterans' 
Administrat  on.  That  will  be  remedied 
next  week.  We  do  not  have  a  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. We  do  not  have  an  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. We  do  not  have  a  General  Counsel. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  observed  in 
my  brief  t'me  on  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  is  this,  and  I  share  it  with 
Senators:   There  has  been  a  most  ex- 


traordinary relationship  among  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Omce.  the  OMB.  and  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  suppose 
we  could  use  the  word  "rapport"  for  a 
better  word. 

In  that  type  of  situation,  I  have  seen 
budget  figures  changed  with  little 
rationale  other  than  the  figures  were  re- 
estimated.  Then  something  happened  to 
all  that  on  November  4,  something 
rather  devastating,  that  bruised  and  rup- 
tured the  network  that  was  there. 

1  can  fully  understand  the  poignancy 
and  the  pain,  especially  by  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment,  who  has  performed 
admirably  for  the  veterans  of  America. 
I  hope  to  do  the  same.  But  we  are  going 
to  start  a  new  kind  of  realism  with  re- 
gard to  dealing  with  America's  veterans. 
That  will  be  clearly  evident  to  those  who 
observe  the  committee  in  Its  coming 
deliberations. 

Nonclinical  personnel  are  being  re- 
duced, and  we  are  not  injuring  the 
health  care  system  of  the  veterans  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  not  cut  one  es- 
sential benefit  of  any  veteran,  not  one 
veteran  who  might  be  service  connected, 
not  one  veteran  who  is  needy  and  non- 
service  connected,  and  not  one  veteran 
over  65. 

This  amendment  would  effectively  de- 
stroy our  ability  to  allocate  the  unspeci- 
fied savings  that  we  know  are  going  to 
obtain  before  the  next  budget  period. 
I  want  Senators  to  understand  that 
clearly  when  we  get  into  the  voting  on 
::his  one. 

We  are  going  to  be  cutting  an  amount. 
The  amount  is  not  unspecified  but  the 
programs  and  where  they  will  come  from 
are  unspecified,  and  I  wi'J  tell  Senators 
why — because  of  the  nre^ent  status  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Let  me  share  with  Senators  one  of  the 
things  we  have  in  mind,  perhaps,  as  a 
possible  saving,  so  that  Senators  will  see 
that  we  are  not  just  off  in  the  vapors 
with  a  budget. 

Try  this  one:  We  are  going  to  pursue 
the  savings  of  perhaps  more  than  $100 
million  if  we  authorize  the  VA  to  recover 
health  insurance  benefits  for  care  pro- 
vided to  non-service-connected  veterans. 
That  is  an  interesting  concept.  We  are 
going  to  pursue  that.  We  are  going  to 
pursue  a  lot  of  things.  We  are  going  to 
pursue  eUgibility.  We  are  going  to  pursue 
whether  a  person  who  Is  a  veteran  and 
who  has  received  an  injury  from  some- 
thing totally  unconnected  with  his  serv- 
ice for  the  United  States  as  a  veteran  is 
receiving  lifetime  care  for  some  perma- 
nent and  grievous  injury  in  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital.  Is  that  the 
proper  role  of  a  VA  hospital?  We  are 
going  to  find  out. 

We  are  going  to  find  out  the  difference 
between  eligibility  requirements  for  non- 
service-connected  care.  We  mav  even 
come  to  the  issue  of  financial  worth  and 
the  availability  of  health  and  insurance. 
We  will  be  discussing  all  of  these  things. 

Those  are  the  issues  we  will  consider 
as  we  deal  with  the  unspecified  amount 
of  savings  we  have  expressed  in  the 
Budget  Committee.  There  are  manv 
options  before  us.  They  will  be  weighed 
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carefully  by  the  committee.  They  will  be 
weighed  carefully  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mmistration,  by  the  Oitice  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  by  the  CBO. 

I  have  a  hunch,  and  I  pledge  and  I  say 
it  again,  that  we  Just  possibly  and  as- 
suredly will  find  the  exact  amount  of  un- 
specified amounts  of  savings  we  want  to 
find  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  budget 
of  $23.6  billion. 

This  amendment  would  not  serve  any 
purpose  except  to  destroy  the  concept  of 
the  unspecified  savings  and  further  re- 
move us  irom  what  the  President  s  rec- 
ommendation was.  It  is  that  simple. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reluctant  ever  to  differ  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  We  are  good  friends. 
We  have  worked  very  well  together  in 
the  committee  in  the  past,  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  We  do 
have  some  differences  of  opinion  at  this 
moment  over  some  of  the  details  of  the 
matter  before  us  and  over  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  current  situation. 

The  chairman  implies  that  we  aire 
here  today  approving  a  $1.5  billion  in- 
crease in  VA  programs,  most  of  which 
would  be  accounted  for  by  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  VA  compensation  and 
pension  benefits.  Actually,  we  are  not 
considering  that  matter  at  this  time.  We 
are  not  approving  those  increases.  What 
we  are  considering  is  a  resolution  now 
before  us  which,  if  unamended,  will 
cut— will  not  fund  but  will  cut— VA 
programs. 

I  believe  the  cut  is  too  deep,  although 
I  recognize  the  need  for  some  saving  in 
veterans'  programs.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
despite  the  suggestion  that  I  am  for 
cutting  everything  except  veterans'  pro- 
grams, that  is  not  the  case.  I  support 
increases  in  defense  spending,  and  I  sup- 
port cuts  in  vctei  alls'  programs  and  else- 
where where  justified.  I  made  a  motion 
in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on 
March  12  that  suggested  that  we  should 
accept  72  percent  of  the  reduction  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan  in  his  budget 
for  the  VA.  That  amendment  accepted 
a  cut  of  $531  million  in  veterans'  pro- 
grams. So  I  have  gone  along  with  very 
significant  cuts  where  the  priorities  have 
been  right. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of 
course,  did  not  support  this  particular 
amendment;  I  did  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  It  did  and  I  did  not  say  that  it  did 
However,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee did  unanimously  vote  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  present  appropriated 
level  of  FTEE's,  full-time  equivalent 
employees,  in  health  services  in  the  VA 
system.  They  voted  to  maintain  the  4.300 
tnat  my  amendment  would  provide  for 
I  know  of  no  other  way  to  carry  out 
tnat  position  taken  unanimously  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee— Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  together  voting 
for  that  rosnion— except  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  would  make  funding 
available  for  that  purpose,  and  that  is  aU 
my  amendment  does.  It  sends  out  a  clear 
message  that  these  4.300  medical  per- 
sonnel are  to  be  retained  in  the  VA 
system. 

If  they  are  not  maintained,  we  are  go- 


ing to  have  highly  paid,  highly  trained 
doctors  pushing  pencils  and  doing  other 
support  work,  at  great  waste  and  ineflB- 
ciency  and  at  a  cost  of  declining  medical 
care  for  sick  and  disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  stress  that  if  we  do  not 
win  this  time  around,  we  will  keep  fight- 
ing for  this  set  of  priorities  in  the  legisla- 
tive budget,  and  appropriations  processes 
until  we  do  prevail,  as  I  believe  we  ulti- 
mately will. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  this  amendment 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  say  that  the  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  is  a  dedicated  personality,  in- 
deed. I  believe  he  is  sincere  in  his  efforts 
to  reduce  Federal  spending  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  harm  our  Nation's  veterans. 
However,  while  we  were  able  to  work  in 
harmony  with  him  so  long  as  we  were  in 
the  majority,  it  appears  now  that  when 
the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot — that  is, 
when  they  are  wearing  the  majority 
shoes— things  become  a  little  different. 
Somehow,  the  marching  orders  come 
from  the  White  House,  and  those  boots 
lead  them  to  march  to  the  tune  of  the 
White  House.  I  regret  this  very  much,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Wyom  n-?  has 
been  very  compassionate  in  his  role  as  a 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier  In 
this  debate,  the  administration  and  the 
Budget  Committee  are  arguing  that  the 
proposed  cuts  in  the  staflSng  area  are  In 
indirect  health  care  personnel  and,  as  a 
consequence,  will  have  a  minimal  effect 
on  the  operation  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration health  care  system  and  result- 
ing care  for  veterans. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  accept  this 
argument  and  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
should  acceit  it.  In  my  view,  there  is  a 
direct  correlation  between  the  levels  of 
VA  health  care  staflttng,  be  it  direct  or  in- 
direct care  personnel,  and  the  overall 
quality  of  care  provided.  This  has  been 
documented  over  the  past  2  years  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  letters  to 
the  President  expressing  deep  concern 
about  the  effect  of  proposed  health  care 
staffing  freezes  and  cuts. 

It  is  a  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care 
system  has  been  in  recent  years  running 
at  dangerously  low  levels,  levels  which 
are  already  threatening  the  physical  and 
mental  well-being  of  hospitalized 
veterans. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  minority  members 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  that 
the  administration's  plan  to  cut  indirect 
health  care  staffing  will  cause  a  decrease 
in  the  productivity  of  the  direct  care 
staff  at  VA  facilities.  As  indicated  in  our 
minority  views  submitted  to  the  Budget 
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Committee,  we  believe  that  the  VA  doc- 
tors and  nursed  become  less  efBcient 
when  support  personnel  are  taken  away 

'ihese  proiessionais  are  forced  to  do 
more  paperwork  and  other  routine  chores 
that  are  usually  done  by  nonprofes- 
sionals, and  they  have  to  wait  longer  for 
lab  tests  and  reports  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, provide  care  at  a  slower  pace  and 
in  a  less  efficient  maimer. 

Furthermore,  backlogs  In  discharge 
plann.ng  and  processing,  which  support 
personnel  handle,  result  in  longer,  in- 
efficient lengths  of  stay  for  paUents,'  and 
by  extension  we  can  assume  that  with 
beds  fiUed  for  longer  periods  of  time  some 
heavily  utUized  VA  facilities  w.ll  be 
forced  to  turn  away  greater  numbers  of 
needy  veterans  or  keep  them  on  wait- 
ing lists  for  care. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  here  join  in  the 
effort  of  the  Senator  from  CaUfomia  in 
restoring  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  health  care  of  our  deserving 
veterans. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  d^tinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
with  enthusiasm  the  amendment  being 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  CaUfomia. 

I  also  compliment  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Wyoming.  My  colleague 
from  Wyoming  knows  that  I  hold  him  in 
the  highest  regard,  and  I  just  thought  it 
would  be  appropriate  if  we  went  to  some 
figures  to  give  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture when  we  are  talking  about  the  com- 
parable expenditure  of  dollars  for  vet- 
erans health  care  expenditures. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  my  friend  from 
Wyoming  for  the  sincere  presentation 
that  he  made  with  regard  to  the  efforts 
by  the  Senator  from  California  with  re- 
gard to  his  active  support  for  veterans 
programs. 

I  certainly  agree  that  my  friend  from 
California  has  been  Mr.  Veterans'  Affairs 
as  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned.  I 
thought  it  was  most  appropriate,  and  I 
know  the  words  were  spoken  with  great 
sincerity  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  I  thought  it  was  inter- 
esting, because  I  wish  to  advise  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
that  I  referred  to  in  my  previous  rem3U'ks 
on  the  previous  amendment,  gave  the 
Senator  from  California  even  a  lower 
mark  than  they  gave  this  Senator  from 
Nebraska  on  their  magic  scoreboard. 

It  just  might  be  appropriate  to  say 
that  maybe  even  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  do  not  know  what  is  going  on 
from  time  to  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  although  as  a  Member  of  that 
body  I  say  that  the  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  are  very  efficient 
in  fighting  and  dying  on  the  battlefields 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  reason  that  I  rose,  Mr.  President, 
was  to  try  to  put  in  perspective  some  of 
the  numbers  that  have  been  used  today. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  apnropriate  to  be 
talking  about  a  $1.2  or  $3  biUion  increase. 
What  we  are  discussing  here  today  and 
what  this  amendment  goes  to  the  heart 
of  is  the  veterans'  health  expenditure. 

In  that  particular  area,  the  present 
budget  on  which  the  veterans'  health 
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expenditures  are  operated  amounts  to 
$6,583  billion.  The  Carter  or  base  line 
budget  for  1982,  which  we  are  addressing 
now,  recommended  $7,678  billion.  That 
represents  approximately  a  16-percent 
increase  for  1982  fiscal  year  over  1981. 

K  I  understand  the  figures  correctly, 
and  I  will  stand  to  be  corrected  if  I 
am  wrong,  the  Reagan  administration  is 
recommending  a  $400  million  reduction 
from  that  base  line  figure  of  $7,678,000,- 
000.  That  represents  a  10.5-percent  in- 
crease over  the  expenditure  for  veterans' 
health  exoenditures  for  1982  over  1981. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are 
only  going  to  increase  by  10.5  percent  in 
an  area  where  everyone  knows  that  the 
basic  inflation  rate  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  going  to  run  more  than  10.5 
percent  just  as  an  inflation  figure.  In 
addition,  we  recopmize  that  when  we  are 
into  health  care  areas  this  is  where  vet- 
erans' health  expenditures  are.  We  know 
that  hospital  inflation  rates  usually  run 
2  to  3  percent  over  the  regular  inflation 
rate. 

Therefore.  I  th*nk  it  is  wrong  indeed 
for  anvone  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  especially  in  a  time,  as  I  said 
earlier,  wh^n  we  are  having  more  and 
more  World  War  n  veterans  loing  into 
these  facnUies  for  legitimate  treatment, 
to  lm"lv  that  the  cut  beine  made  by  the 
President  o?  the  United  States  and  his 
administration  is  not  a  cut  in  veterans' 
hospital  facilities.  Certa'nly  this  is  in  the 
veterans'  health  exoenditure  area. 

I  yield  back  to  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  tlm*? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  vields  back  his  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  did 
Senator  Thitrmond  want  to  take  a  few 
moments? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  previous  amendment  I  have  already 
expressed  myself  that  I  feel  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  stand  by  President 
Reagan  in  balancing  this  budget.  He  has 
come  up  with  a  package  and  I  feel  that 
we  must  not  deviate  from  that  package 
because  once  we  begin  to  deviate  then  all 
could  be  lost. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
vote  against  this  amendment  and  stand 
for  the  principle  of  reducing  the  budget 
as  advocated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time ' 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  do 
we  have  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighteen 
minutes  and  forty  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Did  the  Senator  need 
some  time? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  wish  some  time  if  there 
is  time  remaining  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  How  much  time  is  remaining  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes and  seven  seconds  for  those  in  the 
afBrmatlve  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON  I  yield  myself  as  an  addi- 
tional minute  and  a  half. 

I  would  like  to  respond  briefly. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXO.'I.  I  would  lUe  to  respond 
briefly  to  what  has  just  been  said  by  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  We  have  stood  on  this 
floor,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  I,  on  numerous  occasions  shoulder 
to  shoulder  on  what  we  have  both  agreed 
upon.  I  just  cannot  let  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  go  by  without  making  a 
comment. 

I  think  it  Is  ridiculous  for  anyone  to 
get  up  on  the  Senate  floor  and  say  to  this 
Senate  what  the  President  has  sent  down 
to  the  Senate  has  been  ordained,  to  dic- 
tate what  the  Senate  should  spend  on 
each  and  every  program. 

If  we  are  going  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  then  we  should  have  people  just 
pushing  a  button  up  here,  not  doing  any 
think'ng. 

I  certainly  hope  those  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  are  not  going  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  they  must  dot  every  "i"  or  cross 
every  "t"  exactly  as  has  been  dictated  by 
the  President  sitting  downtown.  If  they 
are  doing  that,  I  suggest  to  the  Senate  as 
a  whole,  and  especially  to  mv  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  this  aisle,  they  are  ab- 
dicating the'r  responsibilities  as  think- 
ing Members  of  the  Senate,  because  how- 
ever correct  the  President  and  his  budget 
makers  might  be,  I  do  not  think  they  are 
infallible. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  time  on 
this  side  of  the  a'sle. 

Mr.  TKURWOND  addres.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  t<me? 

Mr.  DOM«!;n^Ct  t  vipid  to  th«»  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  response  to  the 
d'stlneruished  Senator  f'-om  Nebraska, 
my  pood  friend.  I  want  to  say  that  we 
do  not  have  to  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  everything.  The  President  now 
offers  the  best  hope  we  have  had  in 
the  27  years  I  have  been  here  to  balance 
his  budget.  He  has  come  up  with  a  defi- 
nite program.  There  mav  be  several 
things  that  will  come  out  which  I  would 
prefer  a  little  dllTerently.  but  if  we  are 
go'ng  to  get  th*s  proeram  through,  we 
cannot  nm  off  here  and  there  and  else- 
where, otherwise  we  will  lose  the  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  put  through  a  program  to  re- 
duce Federal  spending,  which  I  think 
is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  ilsc^ 
sanity  and  responsibility  In  this 
country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  as  much  time  as  remains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  not  only  on  the  way  he  has 
reasoned  with  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
but  he  is  absolutely  correct.  The  third 
party  payments  for  non-service-con- 
nected illnesses  have  been  recommended 
on  the  floor  of  this  Senate  time  and  t^me 
again,  only  to  find  that  everyone  finds 
reasons  to  say  It  cannot  be  done.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  S^mtor  s-^'d  he  was  go- 
ing to  look  into  It  carefully. 

There  is  not  any  reason — maybe  some 


transition  time  is  not  necessary,  but 
there  is  not  any  reason — why  the  pri- 
vate insurance  carriers  of  this  country 
cannot  end  up.  when  people  buy  health 
care  insurance,  including  costs  in  vet- 
erans' hospitals  as  they  would  in  any 
other  hospital. 

What  we  are  doing  Is  taking  all  the 
health  policies  in  this  country  and  bring- 
ing them  a  slight  pittance  of  a  reduc- 
tion, if  they  are  doing  their  figuring 
right,  because  otherwise  we  are  offering 
a  nice  profit  to  the  insurance  carriers 
because  they  do  not  have  to  pay  if  a 
veteran  goes  to  a  veterans'  hospital.  That 
would  save  a  substantial  amount  of 
money.  Certainly  that  was  not  the  way 
the  Senator  indicated  to  make  ends 
meet,  but  I  want  to  compliment  the 
Senator  on  that. 

I  want  to  say  another  thing  to  the 
Senate.  There  has  been  much  said  about 
"Staffing  in  the  VA  hospitals.  I  am  in- 
formed the  following  is  the  factual  sit- 
uation: Staffing  ratios  in  the  VA  hospi- 
tals are  slated  to  go  from  219  staff  per 
100  patients  in  1981  to  221  staff  per  100 
patients  in  1982,  under  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram. That  is  not  cutting  anyone.  That 
is  increasing  care,  if  increasing  staff  in 
the  hospitals  per  100  patients  is  in  any 
way  related,  and  I  think  it  is. 

I  would  also  tell  the  Senate  that  In 
1980  the  ratio  was  211,  so  it  is  going  from 
211  to  222,  which  is  a  lO-stafT-per-lOO- 
patient  Increase  under  this  proposal  that 
the  President  sent  us,  which  has  been 
bandied  about  here  as  being  so  damag- 
ing to  the  veteran. 

Having  said  that,  I  certainly  hope  that 
those  Senators  who  have  stood  behind 
this  process  today  have  sent  a  very  loud 
message,  which  I  agree  with  Senator 
Dole  that  the  average  veteran  is  going 
to  accept  on  the  basis  that  veterans  want 
to  do  their  share  to  bring  this  economy 
back  into  a  productive  status  and  bring 
inflation  under  control,  and  I  personally 
think  while  everyone  can  do  his  own 
analysis,  we  have  already  sent  that  mes- 
sage, and  we  certainly  ought  not  to  undo 
it  now  by  voting  other  than  in  favor  of 
the  Budget  Committer  number  and 
against  the  Cranston  amendment. 

Having  said  that,  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi) .  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  most  fascinating  and  gratifying 
that  we  all,  several  of  us  at  least,  have 
stuck  around  to  engage  in  the  debate 
process  today.  I  think  that  would  make 
it  a  better  functioning  body  if  we  pur- 
sued such  activity  more  often,  especially 
where  we  can  get  into  the  trenches,  eye- 
ball to  eyebaU,  and  really  debate.  It  Is 
a  good  thing.  It  is  spirited  and  it  is  some- 
thing which  gets  your  juices  going. 

I  want  to  say  that,  as  my  colleague 
from  California  well  knows,  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  this  committee  to  undertake 
any  reduction  that  directly  affects  pa- 
tient care.  Let  us  disabuse  ourselves 
about  that.  Indeed,  any  of  the  minimum 
staffing  cuts  that  would  affect  admin- 
istrative personnel  can,  if  we  do  our  jobs 
right  in  this  committee — and  that  is 
what  we  are  going  to  be  doing — be  re- 
stored as  we  explore  ways  in  which  to 
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reduce  costs  without  reducing  our  ability 
to  appropriately  care  for  and  benefit  our 
Nation's  veterans.  I  said  that  several 
times  in  this  afternoon's  deliberation. 

lo  my  good  friend  from  Nebraska 
back  there,  whom  I  have  come  to  know 
and  with  whom  I  share  a  very  fine  mu- 
tual friend  in  Gov.  Ed  Herschler.  Yes, 
it  is  true,  we  are  all  involved  in  a  new 
experience  on  this  floor.  It  is  called  the 
shift  of  power,  and  there  is  a  new  ma- 
jority and  a  new  minority. 

I  remember  so  distinctly  that  old 
phrase  I  used  to  remember  when  I  was 
a  member  of  both  the  minority  and  the 
majority:  Oh,  how  a  minority,  upon  ob- 
taining a  majority,  hates  a  minority,  or 
vice  versa.  You  can  work  that  back  and 
forth,  you  can  work  it  either  way.  So  I 
can  only  say  no  one  has  ever  directed 
these  size  15  shoes  of  mine  in  any  course, 
and  I  have  never  had  that  occur. 

Knowing  we  both  purchase  our  shoes 
from  the  same  shop,  where  they  have  to 
slay  one  cow  per  shoe,  you  will  under- 
stand what  I  am  saying,  I  know. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  just  want  to  say.  since 
the  Senator  brought  up  shoes.  I  wear  a 
size  13. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
We  are  involved  in  a  reconciliation 
process.  It  is  a  new  experience.  You  heard 
both  of  these  remarkable  men.  the  one 
who  chairs  the  Budget  Committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  tell  you 
what  we  are  doing.  It  is  tough,  it  is  new. 
it  is  an  experience,  it  is  novel.  But  noth- 
ing else  has  worked,  and  so  we  might  just 
as  well  try  this,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
sticking  on  board. 

In  this  reconciliation  process  we  are 
not  going  to  destroy  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees or  their  fimctions  or  their  duties 
or  certainly  any  of  the  functioning  abil- 
ity of  this  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
That  will  not  happen. 

The  issue  is  not  health  care  in  this 
debate,  the  issue  is  cost  savings.  We  in 
the  committee  are  on  record  that  we  will 
preserve  the  VA's  medical  system  and 
that  we  will  not  take  any  particular 
marching  orders  from  any  agency  of 
government.  If  you  will  just  take  a  list 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
go  through  that  cast.  I  think  you  will 
know  what  I  mean.  Indeed,  the  commit- 
tee made  numerous  changes  in  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations,  but  in  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country  at  this  time  we  will 
follow  the  President's  leadership  to  bring 
under  control  the  gross  spending  levels  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  fuel  a  most 
crippling  inflation.  That  is  the  national 
priority  that  we  can  and  will  achieve 
without  injury  to  any  essential  veterans' 
program. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  remarkable  attitude 
and  the  remarkable  depth  of  passion  that 
the  Senator  from  California  has.  I  just 
nope  that  you  will  keep  it  in  perspective 
M  you  realize  that  on  November  4 
things  did  change.  That  is  what  it  is 
about.  It  is  tough;  it  is  a  hard  thing  to 


swallow  sometimes.  But  that  is  what  we 
are  up  to. 

We  are  not  talking  about  anything  that 
would  impair  the  response  of  this  Con- 
gress to  the  veterans  of  America.  They 
will  find  that  out  from  me,  as  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and 
they  will  find  that  out  from  the  com- 
mittee, both  parties  serving  for  their 
benefit  and  for  the  country. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  requested' 

The  PRESIDING  OPPK^R.  No;  they 
have  not. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  wish  the  yeas  and  navs  to  be 
requested? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 
Mr  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  California  is  prepared  to 
yield  back  his  time,  I  will  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  wanted  some 
time,  so  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  if  we  could  yield 
some  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS,  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michipan 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  back  to  the  same 
issue  that  we  were  struggling  with  an 
hour  ago.  I  think  that  anybody  who 
studies  this  situation  has  to  be  deeply 
troubled  about  the  fact  that  President 
Reagan's  proposal,  which  is  now  before 
us,  will  make  substantial  cuts  in  the 
safety  net  that  has  t>een  carefully  erected 
for  the  veterans  of  this  country. 

There  is  a  good  reason  that  all  of 
the  veterans  organizations — the  Disabled 
Veterans,  the  VFW,  the  American 
Legion— supported  our  previous  amend- 
ment and  are  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  is  essential  for 
adequate  health  care  of  our  veterans  in 
this  country.  Unless  we  restore  these 
funds,  we  are  walking  away  from  a  com- 
mitment that  we  have  had  in  this  coun- 
try for  decades  under  Presidents  of  both 
parties. 

When  we  asked  people  to  enter  the 
armed  services  in  the  past,  they  entered 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  would 
have  these  health  services  available 
to  them  in  later  years  as  they  were 
needed.  To  backtrack  now  on  that  com- 
mitment not  only  fails  to  keep  faith  with 
current  veterans,  it  also  delivers  exactly 
the  wrong  message  to  others  who  we  are 
trying  to  persuade  to  join  the  armed 
services  at  this  time. 

Millions  of  veterans  in  this  country 
depend  on  the  VA  to  meet  health  needs 
and  medical  needs  those  VA  facilities  will 
be  put  in  jeopardy  by  these  reductions. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  see  what  the  na- 
tional commander  in  chief  of  the  VFW. 
Arthur  Pellwock,  sa's  in  a  letter  that 
is  dated  today,  the  26th  of  March.  Let 
my  quote  from  his  letter : 
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Reductions  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion oudget  proposed  by  the  administration. 
If  sustained,  will  ha^e  devastating  eSecis 
upon  tne  V.A.  hospital  and  medical  care  sys- 
tem, beaeflts  lo  waich  veterano  and  their 
survivors  are  entitled  and  even  the  process- 
ing and  adjudication  of  claims. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

Tne  V.A.  hao  already  sustained  dlspropor- 
tianite  cuts  In  personnel  and  real  doUars 
uuder  the  prior  admin.siratlon  and,  in  my 
opinion,  should  not  be  subjected  to  further 
reductions. 

I  must  say  I  just  do  not  imderstand 
how  the  I-r£s..dents  party  can  walk 
away  from  clear  commitments  that  he 
made  in  the  course  ox  the  recent  cam- 
paign. X  do  noi  unaerstand  how  they 
can  ovenook  statements  that  have  since 
been  made  about  maintairmig  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  safety  net  in  our  society, 
yet,  ioaie  come  ai  acre  »itn  propos«us  to 
reduce  vital  medical  services  lor  Ameri- 
can veterans.  I  just  do  not  understand 
that  kmd  of  contradiction. 

Wiien  OMB  came  before  the  Budget 
Committee  with  their  submission,  they 
described  the  impact  of  these  proposed 
cuts  very  cleariy,  as  has  been  outlined 
by  my  colleague  from  South  Carolina 
and  my  coUeague  from  Horida.  Now, 
today,  late  in  the  afternoon,  OMB  has 
apparently  sent  over  new  mformation, 
which  is  obviously  not  available  to  the 
rest  of  us,  that  tries  to  portray  these 
cuts  in  a  different  light. 

Make  no  mistaice  about  it:  the  veter- 
ans of  this  country  will  understand  ex- 
actly what  this  contradiction  is  about. 
They  understand  tiie  promises  that 
were  made  in  the  campaign  and  have 
been  made  smce.  And  they  will  under- 
stand that  this  administration's  budge' 
proposals  do  not  keep  those  commit- 
ments. 

That  is  why  it  is  essential  that  this 
second  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
California  be  adopted.  We  must  see  to 
it  that  these  medical  services  are  pro- 
vided. 

We  will  shortly  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  matter— all  of  us  who  will 
be  voting  have  access  to  medical  serv- 
ices—the people  in  the  executive  branch 
who  proposed  these  cuts  also  have  access 
to  medical  services.  Let  us  not  walk  away 
from  the  veterans  of  this  country,  not  at 
this  time,  with  inflation  and  the  other 
problems  that  they  are  facing.  Let  us 
keep  this  pledge  that  we  have  made  in 
the  past  and  that  have  been  maintained 
over  the  years  by  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats alike  in  the  White  House.  Now  is 
not  the  time  and  this  is  not  the  group  to 
hurt  in  that  fashlcm. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  me 
time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  say  in  closing  that  I  am  sure  the 
American  people  and  the  American  vet- 
eran understands  that  no  one  is  walking 
away  from  our  commitment  to  them  or 
their  problems.  I  think  they  totally  un- 
derstand what  is  going  on  in  this  country 
and  what  is  going  on  with  excessive  Fed- 
eral spending.  I  think  they  should  be  re- 
assured by  the  likes  of  Senator  Thttk- 
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KOND,  Senator  Dole,  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  Senator  Simp- 
son, who  has  clearly  indicated  that, 
within  the  budget  that  the  veterans  have, 
they  will  start  hearings  quickly.  He  is 
not  concerned  that  we  au-e  going  to 
seriously  impair  the  health  delivery  sys- 
tem. I  think  they  are  going  to  have  con- 
fidence in  that. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  walking  away 
from  anything.  It  Is  a  matter  of  facing 
up  to  reality,  facing  up  to  the  reality  that 
the  time  has  finally  come  when  we  are 
going  to  make  eevry  effort  to  bring  this 
budget  under  control  and  require  that 
everyone  sacrifice  a  little  bit;  that  that  is 
what  it  is  about.  It  Is  not  walking  away 
from  the  veterans  whom  we  are  all  com- 
mitted to.  I  think  they  know  that.  If  this 
process  works,  we  will  not  have  walked 
away  from  anything.  We  will  have 
walked  into  less  inflation  and  walked 
into  some  prosperity  and  growth  again. 

Mr.  BAKFR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  vleld  to  the  majority  leader 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
armounce  that  after  this  vote  there  will 
be  no  more  votes  tonl«?ht.  It  is  mv  inten- 
tion to  seek  an  order  to  convene  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  morning  at  9 ;  30  and  to  go  on 
this  resolution  at  10  o'clock. 

The  VICE  PRFSTDFNT.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  ouorum. 

The  VICE  PRESTDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
a  quonmi. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Chair  puts  the  question,  might  I  correct 
a  statement  I  made  just  a  moment  a«o? 

I  announced  a  moment  ago  that  there 
would  be  no  more  votes  after  this  vote. 
What  I  meant  to  say  was  there  would  be 
no  more  votes  after  we  dispose  of  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  exnect  more  than 
one  vote,  but  I  would  like  to  correct  that 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  distinguished  maioritv  leader  con- 
cerned that  we  might  win  this  one? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
abundance  of  caution.  I  know  the  f^e^t 
prowess  and  ability  of  the  minority  lead- 
er, and  I  always  stand  In  awe  of  that 
prowess  and  aMUtv. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ouest'on 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California.  The  yeas  and 
navs  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

IRoUcaU  Vote  No.  44  Leg.] 
YEAS — 44 


BaucuB 

Exon 

Melcher 

Bentaen 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

ai«m 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Hart 

Moynthan 

Bradl«7 

Henin 

Pell 

Bumpen 

HolUngs 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Rle^le 

Byrd,  Rob«rt  C 

.  Inouye 

Serbanes 

O&nnon 

Jackson 

Sasaer 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Stennla 

dmnstod 

Leahy 

T^ongaa 

DeConiclTii 

Levin 

Welcker 

Dl'on 

Long 

Will  lama 

Dodd 

Mathlaa 

Eagletoo. 

Matsunaga 
NAYS— 55 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Andrews 

Oraasley 

packwood 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Percy 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

BoscbwltB 

Hawkins 

Prormlre 

Byrd, 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Halnz 

Roth 

Chafe« 

Helms 

Rudman 

(Cochran 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

Jepeen 

S  mpson 

D'Amato 

JobniitoTi 

Specter 

Danforth 

Kaasebaiun 

Stafford 

Denton 

Kasten 

Stevena 

Dole 

Loxalt 

Symms 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Durenborger 

MattlnglT 

Tower 

East 

McClure 

Wallop 

Oam 

Uurkowskl 

Warner 

Ooldwater 

Nickles 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Pryor 

So  Mr.  Cranston's  amendment  (UP 
No.  21)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  BOS(^HWITZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  more  votes  tonight. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee, but  since  that  is  the  last  vote 
tonight  and  since,  under  the  arrange- 
ment we  have,  it  will  be  the  turn  on  this 
side  to  offer  the  next  amendment,  I  plan 
to  provide  now  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business.  If  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  something  else  on 
this  resolution  that  he  wishes  to  deal 
with.  I  will  forgo  that  request  for  the 
time  being. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  simply  wanted  to  call 
up  an  amendment;  but  if  it  is  the  turn  of 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  I  will  withhold 
that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
arrangement  was  made  today  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent,  we  would  alter- 
nate between  the  two  sides.  This  side  is 
next  and  has  indicated  that  it  will  have 
an  amendment  to  call  up  tomorrow. 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  join  mv  colleagues  in  commending 
Senator  Domenici  and  the  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee  for  their  efforts  in 
drafting  this  budget  reconciliation  res- 
olution. The  Budget  Committee  has  de- 
voted many  long  hours  in  past  weeks  on 
this  measure  and  I  believe  they  richly 
deserve  our  thanks  for  efficiently  com- 
pleting a  very  difficult  task. 


The  reconciliation  process  Is  of  course 
an  important  component  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  process.  This  process 
was  created  about  6  years  ago  after  con- 
siderable study  and  debate. 

Although  the  budget  process  was  put 
into  place  several  years  ago.  all  the  vari- 
ous components  of  the  broad  structure 
were  not  fully  used  right  away.  The  re- 
conciliation process  for  example,  was 
fully  utilized  for  the  first  time  only  last 
year.  In  the  years  since  we  passed  the 
Budget  Act.  as  we  see  the  budget  process 
put  fully  into  effect,  we  can  begin  to 
evaluate  the  structure,  the  strong  points. 
and  the  possible  problems  of  the  budget 
process. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  for  us  to  take  a  care- 
ful look  at  the  congressional  budget 
process.  I  think  It  is  critical,  if  we  are 
to  have  a  strong  economy,  that  we  insure 
our  process  here  in  the  Congress  for  pro- 
moting such  a  policy  facilitates  fiscal  dis- 
cipline. The  (3ovemmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, as  successor  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  which  authored 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Act  of  1974  will  conduct  compre- 
hensive thorough  oversight  of  the  act 
during  this  Congress.* 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSI>rESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  more 
than  30  minutes,  in  which  Senators  may 
speak. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the  request 
for  a  moment.  I  am  aware  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  certain  inquiries 
he  may  wish  to  propound  or  statements 
he  may  wish  to  make,  and  they  relate  to 
this  measure.  I  would  be  perfectly  happy 
to  remain  on  this  resolution  or  to  have 
that  colloquy  in  morning  business,  as  he 
prefers.    

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  defer  to  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  that  we  can  tie  up 
loose  ends,  I  renew  ray  request  and  that 
there  be  no  limitation  on  the  length  of 
time  the  Senator  raay  speak  in  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  proceeds.  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  if 
there  are  any  items  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  today,  or  that  may  come  to  the 
Executive  Calendar  today,  which  he 
would  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  at 
this  time. 

I  inquire  of  the  Chair:  Is  there  an 
executive  nomination  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  There 
are  several. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
there  is  a  nomination  of  Colonel  Cham- 
bers to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 
That  was  reported  today,  and  I  believe 
it  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  nomination  has  been  cleared 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  statement  of  the  minority  leader,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Col.  Wess  P.  Chambers, 
Air  National  Guard,  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general,  which  was  reported 
earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Col.  Wess  P.  Chambers  of  the  Air 
National  Guard  for  appointment  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified 
that  the  Senate  has  given  its  consent  to 
this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  wishes  to  introduce  a  reso- 
lution and  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  certain  questions  he  wishes  to  put. 
I  am  prepared  to  stay  and  deal  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Oregon ;  but 
for  the  convenience  of  Senators,  I  won- 
der if  we  can  forbear  and  recognize  the 
other  Senators  in  advance. 


DEATH  OF  ADM.  JOHN  S.  McCAIN— 
SENATE    RESOLUTION    102 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Sunday,  March  22,  1981.  our  Nation  and 
the  free  world  lost  a  man  whose  entire 
life  was  totally  devoted  to  the  struT?le 
for  peace  and  freedom.  He  became 
known  as  Mr.  Seapower  as  he  carried  his 
message  that  America  is  an  island  na- 
tion depending  on  superior  maritime 
power  for  its  econom'c  and  political  sur- 
vival to  the  many  receptive  audiences  all 
over  the  world  who  marveled  at  his  ar- 
ticulate and  straightforward  speech  and 
who  enjoyed,  as  I  did.  the  way  he  ac- 
cented each  point  with  the  thrust  of  his 


long  cigar.  Some  say,  with  great  justifi- 
cation, that  Admiral  McCain  was  the 
modem  Mahan  as  a  naval  strategist 
armed  with  the  facts  and  experience  to 
convert  even  the  most  critical  strategic 
thinkers  of  our  time. 

Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  Jr.,  was  a  stu- 
dent of  history,  a  diplomat  and  a  sailor. 
He  commanded  our  largest  military  com- 
mand— the  Pacific  Command — as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  during  the  difficult 
Vietncmi  confiict.  His  record  as  a  naval 
officer  was  unparalleled.  In  World  War 
n  he  served  in  submarines  and  once 
spent  72  hours  on  the  ocean  fioor.  riding 
out  a  depth  charge  attack.  He  said  later, 
"It  gives  you  a  new  outlook  on  life." 
If  that  type  of  personal  experience  was 
not  enough  for  even  the  strongest  of 
men,  he  experienced  the  pain  of  a  father 
whose  son.  Capt.  John  S.  McCain  m.  was 
shot  down  and  became  a  pr  soner  of  war 
in  Vietnam.  At  the  same  time  his  son 
sat  In  a  cell  in  North  Vietnam.  Admiral 
McCain  commanded  the  Pacific  Forces 
devoted  to  ending  that  war  in  1968-72. 

Admiral  McCain  maintained  that  su- 
perior maritime  power  was  a  necessitv  for 
the  United  States;  naval  commitments 
jn  the  future  would  be  focused  on  the  In- 
dian Ocean  with  its  oil  lifelines  rather 
than  off  the  coast  of  NATO  Europe  or 
the  western  Pacific;  and  he  advocated 
the  recall  of  the  Iowa  class  battlesh-ps  to 
active  service  after  modernizing  them  to 
carry  marines  and  vertical  assult  heli- 
copters. Bear  in  m'nd  these  were  his 
messages  In  the  1960's  and  early  1970's. 
It  is  clear  today  that  Adm'ral  McCain 
was  a  man  ahead  of  his  time,  a  dynamic 
and  dramatic  leader  whose  voice  will  be 
missed. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  d'd  not  also  men- 
tion that  Admiral  McCain  also  com- 
manded U.S.  Naval  Forces  Europe  and 
was  the  senior  military  adviser  to  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York.  He  served 
on  battleships,  destroyers,  submarines, 
and  amphibious  ships  as  well  as  in  dip'o- 
matlc  assignments.  It  was  this  wide 
range  of  human  and  profess'onal  experi- 
ence which  made  Admiral  McCain  the 
credible  and  persuasive  naval  spokesman 
that  he  was.  His  sense  of  humor  was  evi- 
dent when  in  the  anti-Vietnam  era  he 
told  midshinmen  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  not  to  worry  about  those  anti- 
war protesters  who  iirped  them  to  "make 
love,  not  war."  Admiral  McCain  said, 
they  were  members  of  the  naval  fra- 
ternity "whose  members  are  men  enough 
to  do  both." 

Admiral  McCain  was  bom  In  Council 
Bluffs.  Iowa,  but  as  the  son  of  a  naval 
officer,  he  grew  up  at  various  naval  sta- 
tions all  over  the  world.  His  father  was 
also  a  four-star  Navy  admiral  who  was 
in  command  of  the  Past  Carrier  Task 
Force  in  the  3d  Fleet  under  Adm.  Wil- 
liam F.  "Bull"  Halsey  during  World  War 
n.  His  dad  was  the  oldest  man  in  naval 
h'story  to  go  through  fiight  training  at 
the  age  of  50.  This  type  of  McCain  family 
heritage  showed  through  in  the  blunt 
and  outspoken  style  of  Adm.  John  S. 
McCain.  Jr.  Frc«n  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  the  McCain  family  had 
sons  in  the  Nation's  military  service. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
have  called  mi  the  sage  advice  of  Admiral 


McCain  when  he  served  as  Navy  Chief  of 
Legislative  Affairs.  Ciiief  of  InformatiMi, 
and  finally  as  CINCPAC.  His  son.  Capt. 
John  S.  McCain  III,  presently  serves 
this  Congress  as  Director  of  the  Navy's 
Senate  Liaison  Office,  again  refiectlng 
the  high  standards  of  professionalism 
and  friendship  which  were  his  father's 
hallmark. 

We  will  miss  this  American  whose 
crowning  personal  decoration  was  not 
the  chest  full  of  military  medals  which 
he  had.  but  rather  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  his  fellow  Americans  and 
other  leaders  of  the  free  world. 

I  might  note  that  Admiral  McCain  is 
the  only  four -star  admiral  who  was  the 
son  of  a  four-star  admiral,  and  I  might 
note  with  a  bit  of  nostalgia  that  I  served 
in  the  western  Pacific  with  his  father. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  and  then  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  shall  be  brief. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  wholeheartedly 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  remarks  by 
our  colleague  from  Texas. 

McCain  is  a  fine  family  of  military 
officers,  particularly  in  the  Navy. 

The  father  of  the  genUeman  who  just 
passed  away  was  known  by  many  as  the 
father  of  naval  aviation.  We  have  a  na- 
val air  training  unit  in  Mississippi  that 
is  named  for  the  father  of  this  gentie- 
man. 

This  is  a  great  family.  I  regret  his 
passing.  His  record  was  outstanding  and 
it  speaks  for  itself. 

I  have  great  pride  in  what  he  did  and 
what  the  Navy  thought  of  him. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWA'TER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  join  with  my 
colleague  from  Texas  in  what  he  has 
said  about  Admiral  McCain. 

It  was  my  extreme  privilege,  pleasure, 
and  honor  to  have  known  this  man  in 
h's  active  service,  to  have  worked  with 
him  when  he  was  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Pacific  and  to  have  known  him 
as  a  clo.se  friend  since  his  retirement. 

I  think  he.  without  a  doubt,  epito- 
mized everything  that  was  good  about 
the  U.S.  Navy.  He  was  a  littie  man  but 
he  was  about  the  toughest  man  I  ever 
ran  into  in  my  life,  and  I  am  convinced 
if  they  left  him  alone  Vietnam  would 
have  been  over  In  1  week. 

So  I  just  wanted  to  put  my  wm-d  in, 
a  word  of  admiration  for  the  great  con- 
tribution that  Adm'ral  McCain  and  his 
whole  family  have  made  to  our  country. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Texas. 

Mr,  President.  I  shall  be  brief.  Al- 
though it  was  never  mv  pleasure  to 
have  personally  known  Admiral  McCain. 
I  do  know  of  the  family  and  everything 
that  I  have  known  of  the  family  leads 
me  to  have  a  feeling  of  noth'ng  other 
than  admirat'on.  But  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  his  son.  Capt.  John 
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McCain,  and  have  gotten  to  know  him 
fairly  well.  The  admiral  must  have  been 
quite  a  man  to  have  been  able  to  produce 
a  son  like  Capt.  John  McCain.  Captain 
McCain  apparently  has  inherited  all 
that  was  outstanding  in  his  father  and 
clearly  the  McCain  family  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  families  that  has  served  this 
country. 

I  jo.n  with  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
and  others,  in  expressing  my  deep  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  and  my  high  regard 
for  Admiral  McCain,  although  I  did  not, 
unlike  many  of  my  colleagues,  have  an 
an  opportunity  to  personally  know  him. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Wzlliams,  and  Mr.  St«n- 
Nis,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Hes.  103)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States 
has  suffered  a  great  loss  with  the  death  on 
Sunday.  March  23,  1981,  of  Admiral  John  S. 
McCain.  United  States  Navy,  Retired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  we  suffered  a  great  sense  of 
loss  with  the  death  of  Admiral  McCain. 
It  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  Senator  Stennis  joins  me  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  sigreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  102)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Senate  Rbsolction  102 

Whereas  Admiral  John  S.  McCain,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  patriotism  and  public  respon- 
sibility and  despite  many  p>er8onal  sacrifices, 
served  his  country  for  forty-one  years  In 
the  very  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Naval  service;  and 

Whereas  Admiral  McCain  who  was  one  of 
the  truly  exceotlonal  military  leaders  of  our 
time,  and  whose  creativity,  courage  and  dy- 
namic leadership  were  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  served  with  him  and  to  all  of  ua  who 
knew  him;  and 

Whereas  Admiral  McCain  served  this  Con- 
gress admirably  In  Its  effort  to  provide  for 
our  national  defense  by  his  candid  and  per- 
suasive testimony  before  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  who  in  large  part  Is 
responsible  for  making  this  Congre«w  aware 
of  the  vital  role  which  the  United  Steles 
Navy  plays  In  preserving  our  national  se- 
curity, be  It 

Reaolvtd.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  Stetes  deeply  reerete  the 
loss  of  Admiral  John  S  McCain  and  will  not 
soon  foryet  the  exceptional  dedication  and 
service  which  this  outstanding  military 
leader  gave  to  his  country. 


previously  annoimced  he  wished  to  un- 
dertake in  order  to  accommodate  uther 
Senators.  He  had  done  that  with  great 
patience,  and  I  extend  my  apo.ogy  to 
him. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  express  my  apologies 
also.  I  was  not  aware  that  this  would  take 
quite  so  long,  and  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  apol- 
ogies are  not  in  order.  It  was  a  rather 
extended  period  of  time  beyond  the  nor- 
mal that  one  would  have  yielded  for  that 
purpose  but  because  of  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  man  who  was  being 
eulogized,  it  was  perfectly  appropriate. 

I  say  that  Is  one  who  served  under  his 
command  In  World  War  n  in  the  Pacific, 
he  was  noted  for  all  those  characteristics 
and  virtues  that  have  been  so  eloquently 
recited  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  and  I 
know  that  the  amphibious  landing  craft 
part  of  the  Navy  was  sort  of  an  innova- 
tion in  World  War  n,  and  we  were  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole  of  the 
naval  pecking  order. 

Even  us  at  the  amphibious  landing 
craft  level  knew  very  well  the  kind  of  dy- 
namic leadership  that  Adm'ral  McCain 
represented  for  all  of  us,  and  we  were  all 
very  proud  to  serve  under  his  command. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  asked 
him  to  forbear  a  coUoquy  tliat  he  had 


BUDGET    RESOTUnON    OF   RECON- 
CILIATION AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 9. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  some  parliamentary  Inquiries 
concerning  this  resolution. 

I  ask  the  Chair,  to  begin  with,  the  ques- 
tion that  I  propound  relating  to  the 
statement  of  the  managers  of  the  Budget 
Act  and  that  statement  which  very 
clearly  stated  certain  constrictions  that 
were  placed  upon  the  Budget  Committee 
both  as  to  its  power  in  matters  relating 
to  authorization  and  its  im-^act  upon  au- 
thorizing committees;  second,  as  to  its 
power  as  a  restraint  of  the  appropria- 
tions process  other  than  in  the  current 
fiscal  vear. 

I  think  the  Chair  Is  probably  familiar 
with  the  wording  of  that  statement  of 
the  managers. 

I  would  now  like  to  make  the  record 
as  to  where  that  applies  in  relationship 
to  the  first  concurrent  resolution  and 
any  subsequent  resolutions  such  as  the 
second  or  the  tliird  or  the  reconciliation 
resolution  we  are  on.  Do  those  constric- 
tions apply  to  one  resolution  as  against 
any  of  the  other  resolutions' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  referring  to  the  language  In  the 
conference  report  on  page  58  which  says: 

It  Is  Intended  that  the  authority  to  pre- 
scribe "any  other  procedure  which  is  consid- 
ered appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act"  applies  only  to  the  specific  pro- 
cedures for  the  enactment  of  budget  au- 
thority and  spending  authority  legislation 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  and  not  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  conunlttees,  the  authoriza- 
tion of  budget  authority,  or  to  permanent 
changes  in  congressional  procedure. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct,  that 
is  the  language  to  which  I  refer. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 


has  not  quite  finished.  That  restriction 
applies  only  to  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tions on  the  budget. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. In  other  words,  those  restric- 
tions that  are  enumerated  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  of  the  bill  apply 
only  to  the  first  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
in  the  present  resolution  pending  before 
the  body  is  It  the  equivalent  of  what 
resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  third 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  A  third  concurrent 
resolution.  Therefore,  I  would  assume 
those  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  the 
third  concurrent  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Therefore,  under  the 
third  concurrent  resolution,  or  if  It  were 
the  second  in  a  hypothetical  situation, 
the  Budget  Committee  does  have  the 
power  to  require  program  reductions  to 
authorization  levels  as  well  as  set  the 
target  figures  not  only  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  but  for  subsequent  fiscal  years 
1982,  1983,  as  in  the  case  of  the  present 
resolution;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
Budget  Act  in  regard  to  the  second 
budget  resolution  and  reconciliation 
process  the  provisions  are  as  follows: 

(1)   specify  the  total  amount  by  which — 

(A)  new  budget  authority  for  such  flacal 
year; 

(B)  budget  authority  initially  provided 
for  prior  fiscal  years;  and 

(C)  new  spending  authority  described  In 
section  401  (c)(3) 

(C)  which  is  to  become  effective  during 
such  fiscal  year,  contelned  in  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
committee,  is  to  be  changed  and  direct  that 
committee  to  determine  and  recommend 
changes  to  accomplish  a  change  of  such 
total  amount; 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
that  is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
usually  referred  to  as  the  appropriations, 
prior  appropriations,  contract  and  bor- 
rowing authority,  and  entitlements. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  the  Chair  is  say- 
ing that  is  the  reconciliation  process,  it 
does  not  exist  in  the  first  concurrent 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  And  a  further  distinc- 
tion is  that  in  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution the  power  is  advisory  only  where- 
as in  any  subsequent  resolutions  it  is 
binding,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
f*  on*  Get 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
if  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  then 
may  I  ask  the  Chair  why  it  was  neces- 
sary to  choose  or  why  was  it  required  to 
change  three  words  as  they  related  to 
the  Initial  language  of  this  present  res- 
olution pending  before  the  body  in  order 
to  not  have  a  point  of  order  made 
against  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
not  the  initiative  of  the  Chair  which 
changed  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  those  three  words 
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had  remained  in  the  resolution,  would 
there  have  been  a  legitimate  point  of 
order  against  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  it  would  have,  yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  the  elimination  of 
those  three  words  then  removes  the 
possible  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  Chair  ex- 
plain that,  as  to  the  rationale  or  the  rea- 
sons? First,  before  that,  would  the  Chair 
also  comment  or  observe  that  the  chang- 
ing of  the  three  words  in  no  way  changes 
the  results  of  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  look  to  the  results  of  the 
resolution,   only   to   the  language. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Chair  speak 
louder? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  could  not  look  to  the  results  of 
the  resolution  only  to  the  language. 
When  the  language  conforms  to  the 
Budget  Act  then  no  point  of  order  lies 
to  the  language. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Chair,  in  effect, 
then  was  commenting  on  form  rather 
than  substance,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  the  function  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
present  Budget  Committee  had  desired 
to  apply  program  reductions  beyond  the 
year  1983,  and  set  target  figures  on  those 
subsequent  fiscal  years — and  let  me  cite 
a  hypothetical  situation,  that  they  would 
want  to  set,  say,  program  reductions, 
target  figures,  for  1984,  1985,  1986,  1987, 
1988,  1939,  1990,  up  to  the  year  2000, 
would  that  have  been  within  the  power 
of  the  Budget  Committee  as  interpreted 
by  the  Chair  under  the  Budget  Act? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
issue  is  outyear  reconciliations,  and  on 
that  issue  the  Budget  Act  itself  is  silent. 
The  Senate  chose  to  permit  outyear 
budget  reconciliation  in  a  previous  year. 
Therefore,  the  Chair  would  not  be  ad- 
vised that  a  point  of  order  would  lie 
against  outyear  reconciliation  instruc- 

ti(HlS. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  had  not  quite  finished — no  matter 
what  the  year  was. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  Chair— I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  minority  leader,  but  I  have  to  get 
this  clear  in  my  own  mind.  I  think  I  am 
in  frequency  with  the  Chair,  I  am  not 
sure,  but  do  I  understand  the  Chair 
states  there  are  no  outyear  limitations 
that  would  apply  to  a  resolution  of  this 
kind,  which  is  a  subsequent  resolution 
to  the  first  concurrent  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  in 
the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  be  happy  to 
saeld  at  this  point  momentarily  to  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  was  simply 
going  to  ask  the  Chair  what  was  meant 
by  the  phrase  "previous  year"  that  the 
Chair  used  just  now. 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER    In   the 


third  concurrent  budget  resolution  fis- 
cal year  1980,  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981,  an  outyear, 
were  included. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  Is  the  Chair  say- 
ing that  that  constituted  a  precedent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  not  saying  that  that  consti- 
tuted a  precedent.  A  precedent  is  only 
a  response  to  a  parliamentary  inquirj- 
or  ruling  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  was  no 
point  of  order  raised  in  that  instance, 
am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  that  does 
not,  indeed,  constitute  a  precedent.  It 
was  an  event  which  was  allowed  to  oc- 
cur with  no  point  of  order  being  made 
at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
not  a  precedent  under  the  definitions  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  clarify  to  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  both,  that  I  had  raised  certain 
questions  concerning  the  matter  of  lim- 
iting the  authorizing  committees 
through  program  reduction  require- 
ments and  of  setting  outyear  target 
figures  in  the  Republican  Caucus  yes- 
terday. And  I  did  so  in  all  sincerity, 
based  upon  my  understanding  of  these 
restrictions  as  enunciated  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers. 

In  further  consultation  with  the  Par- 
liamentarian this  afternoon,  I  felt  that 
clarification  was  very  important  to 
place  in  the  Record,  so  to  make  cer- 
tain that  any  colleagues  who  care  to 
read  the  Record  would  know,  as  I  have 
now  found,  that  there  is  this  particular 
interpretation. 

I  raise  this  in  no  way  to  lay  a  foimda- 
tion  for  a  point  of  order  or  anvthing  else. 
I  merely  wanted  to  make  a  record  on 
clarifying  what  to  some  of  us  seems  to 
be  a  rather  strange  ruling  from  the 
Chair. 

I  am  not  saving  that  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Chair  at  this  point,  but  this  is  certainly 
the  role  of  the  Parliamentarian  to  advise 
in  form  only  and  not  in  substance.  But  I 
think  it  is  very  worthy  to  take  note  that 
changing  those  three  words  in  no  way 
changed  the  substance  of  the  resolution. 

The  three  words  seem  to  satisfy  the 
Parliamentarian  as  it  related  to  a  point 
of  order  based  upon  form,  not  on  sub- 
stance; if  I  am  incorrect  I  want  to  be 
made  correct. 

And  so  I  think  that  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  kind  of  authority  does  lie 
with  the  Budget  Committee  and  it  will 
certainly  be  respected  by  this  Senator  to 
work  within  that  framework  imtil  there 
is  any  change  in  precedent  or  change  in 
the  Budget  Act. 

But  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  we  have,  in  effect,  in  this  kind 


of  action,  fused  two  very  fundamental 
roles  of  Senate  committees  into  one  com- 
mittee action.  And  some  of  us  perhaps 
were  not  aware  that  this  was  the  kind  of 
power  that  could  be  exercised  by  one 
committee,  and  especially  when  you  con- 
sider that  this  act  is  bindiing. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  that  means,  too. 
We  can  come  along  in  2  weeks  with  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  of  1982  and  it 
can  change  the  figures  that  are  in  this 
resolution  relating  to  1982  and  that  ac- 
tion will  be  absolutely  without  any  kind 
of  enforcement  or  importance,  because 
it  is  advisory  only  in  the  hrst  concurrent 
resolution  and  the  binding  cliaracter  of 
thiS  resolution,  the  third  resolution  on 
1982,  wUl  prevail.  So  we  have  put  our- 
selves in  that  kind  of  a  situation. 

Now  we  can  obviously  have  a  second 
concurrent  resolution  at  some  point  In 
fiscal  i9d2  and  change  the  bmdmg  char- 
acter that  now  exists  in  this  third  con- 
current resolution  as  it  relates  to  the 
li«82  budget. 

But  1  tnmk  that  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  what  we  are  doing  here  binds  us, 
in  spite  of  a  change  oi  opinion  or  change 
of  events  that  might  occur,  in  the  activity 
of  bringing  foitn  tne  first  concurrent 
resolution  of  uscal  year  1982  and  any 
change  of  tnose  figures  that  would  con- 
traOiCt  the  bmding  cnaracter  of  these 
figures  would  oe  purely  aavisory. 

Now  If  i  am  m  error,  X  want  to  find 
that  out  now,  too,  because,  as  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  Sena- 
tor DoicENici  and  1  pledged  a  filial  bond 
oi  co(^)eration  that  we  both  pledged  to 
our  leader  and  we  are  going  to  strive  in 
evei-y  way  to  live  up  to  that.  But  1  have 
to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
framework  we  are  operating  in  and  what 
kind  of  rules  we  have  and  how  to  inter- 
pret them. 

My  last  analysis  or  statement,  and  I 
put  it  in  the  form  of  a  question  to  the 
Chair.  My  last  question :  If  the  fiscal  year 
1982  first  concurrent  resolution  should 
have  a  revision  of  figures  which  would 
contradict  the  figures  for  fiscal  year  1982 
in  this  present  pending  third  concurrent 
resolution,  which  of  the  two  would  pre- 
vail? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
concurrent  resoluticxi  is  an  advisory  res- 
olution. It  does  not  cc»itrol. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Therefore,  the  con- 
trolling figure  would  be  the  figure  in  this, 
the  third  concurrent  resolution  pending 
befCM-e  the  body  as  it  relates  to  fiscal  year 
1982,  provided  this  passes  and  is  enacted. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  the 
extent  there  are  controlling  figures  in 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  WeU.  Mr.  President, 
are  these  playthings?  These  figures  that 
are  cited  in  this  present  resolution,  are 
they  not  binding?  Are  they  not  control- 
ling until  contradicted  by  some  subse- 
quent resolution  to  the  next  first  concur- 
rent resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKK.  The  fig- 
ures cited  in  the  rescrfution  are  indeed 
binding. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Tliey  are  indeed  blnd- 
insr.  So  they  are  cmitn^ing  as  w^  as 
binding,  is  that  correct,  until  a  subse- 
quent action  is  taken? 
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OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


The  PRESIDINi 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIEID.  And  no  subse<iuent 
action  can  Uke  place  to  change  these 
flgxires.  short  of  a  second  concurrent  res- 
olution  for   fiscal   year    1982.   Is   that 

correct?  

ine  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
not  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  can  change 
these  controlling  figures?  The  first  con- 
current resolution  which  is  only  advi- 
sory?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  fur- 
ther concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  fourth  concur- 
rent resolution?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  further  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

correct.    

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Now  let  me  put  it  this 
way:  If  there  is  no  further  concurrent 
resolution  and  in  a  few  weeks  we  pass 
the  fiscal  year  1982  resolution,  the  first 
concurrent  fiscal  year  1982 — let  me  un- 
derstand clearly — and  those  figures  have 
been  changed,  they  are  advisory  onlv 
and.  therefore,  the  controlling  figures 
would  still  be  the  ones  in  this  third  con- 
current resolution  now  pending  before 
us,  is  that  correct? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  fig- 
ures in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9 
adopted  in  identical  form  by  both  Houses 
are  binding. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  they  would  pre- 
vail. I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  about 
th°  second  concurrent  resolution? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  I  understand  the 
Chair,  taking  the  hypothetical  situa- 
tion— I  know  this  is  very  difficult  to  get 
into  but  it  has  to  be  used  in  order  to  get 
to  the  point.  Let  us  assume  that  we  have 
adopted  this  third  concurrent  resolution 
in  both  Chambers,  which  has  set  the  tar- 
get figures  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  the 
fiscal  year  1982  first  concurrent  arrives 
on  the  floor  with  the  same  figures  as  in 
this  one  as  it  relates  to  fiscal  vear  1982. 
There  is  no  issue.  But  then  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  that  may  be 
brought  to  the  floor  for  fiscal  year  1982 
changes  the  figures  as  compared  to  these 
figures  or  contrasted  to  these  figures, 
then  that  second  concurrent  or  subse- 
quent to  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
of  fiscal  year  1982  would  be  the  control- 
ling resolution  figiires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  clarification? 
Mr.  HATFTCLD.  Yes. 
Mr.  SCHMTTT.  The  figures  in  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  9  relate  to  sav- 
ings, is  that  not  correct,  not  to  aggregate 
total?  This  is  a  question  addressed  to  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  not  in  a  position  to  interpret  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  The  wording  of  the  res- 
olution, th°n — I  am  not  asking  for  an 
interpretation — the  wording  of  the  reso- 


lution is  an  instruction  to  committees  to 
enact  certain  savings  over  some  base, 
which  this  Senator,  for  one,  does  not 
know  what  that  base  is.  Is  that  correct? 

They  are  instructions. 

Maybe  I  better  direct  the  question  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that  the 
instructions  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9, 
are  Instructions  to  committees  to  enact 
certain  savings  over  the  figures  that  are 
inherent  in  the  second  concurrent  budg- 
et resolution  for  1981  as  passed  by  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  it  is  best  just 
to  read  what  it  says.  It  directs  authoriz- 
ing committees — then  we  just  read  the 
words  for  smy  one  of  them — 

Shall  also  report  changes  In  the  law  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  sufflcieut 
to  require  reductions  In  appropriations  for 
programs  authorized  by  that  committee  so 
as  to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority 
and  outlays  as  foUows: 

I  think  the  words  I  have  just  read  are 
as  well  as  I  can  do.  They  are  artfully 
chosen,  with  the  exception  of  a  House 
resolution  perhaps  having  one  or  two 
words  different.  They  are  just  about 
identical  to  what  we  did  last  year  and 
what  we  did  in  the  Senate  two  times 
before. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  But  my  only  point  is 
that  the  wording  of  a  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  1982  would  be,  in 
absence  of  reconciliation,  to  enact  the 
total  for  1982. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  A  second  concurrent 
resolution,  absent  reconciliation  as  to 
the  functions  of  the  Government,  would 
have  a  fimctional  total  and  an  aggregate 
total,  the  aggregate  being  the  sum  of 
the  functions. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  So  any  reductions  rela- 
tive to  1982  that  are  mandated  and  bind- 
ing under  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
9  would  be  different  in  form  from  any 
budgetary  figures  contained  in  a  binding 
second  conciurent  budget  resolution  for 
1982? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  understand 

the  point.      

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  There  are  apples  and 
oranges. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 
Mr.  SCHMTTT.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  reductions  in  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  9,  and  we  will  be  talking 
about  aggregate  totals  in  the  second  con- 
current budget  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  do  not  think  it  clari- 
fies the  issue  a  great  deal,  but  it  does 
give  some  latitude  for  interpretation  as 
we  move  into  a  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  1982. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  These  instructions 
are  by  committee.  The  aggregate  totals 
or  the  parts  of  the  aggregate  total  are 
functional.  Consequently,  the  savings  ef- 
fected find  themselves  in  the  functional 
totals  at  some  point  and  therein  become 
part  of  the  fimctional  total. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  It  m-ay  even  be  mud- 
dier than  that  because  the  binding  n\an- 


ber  within  the  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution  is  the  aggregate  budget  outlay 
figure  for  the  entire  budget  and  the  func- 
tional totals  themselves  are  advisory. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  might  be.  How 
that  turns  out  and  what  second  concur- 
rent resolutions  in  the  future  look  like 
or  say  in  them  or  have  in  them,  or  what 
tho  instructions  are  or  how  binding  they 
are,  is  not  static.  I  hope  the  Senator 
knows  that. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  But  based  on  past 
precedents  of  second  concurrent  budget 
resolutions  we  would  be  dealing  with  an 
aggregate  total  for  budget  authority,  an 
aggregate  total  for  outlays  lor  1982,  and 
functional  totals  would  be  advisory  in 
how  the  Budget  Committee  feels  that 
that  aggregate  total  should  be  reached. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  the  Senator  wants 
an  expression  that  we  have  done  it  that 
way  sometimes,  the  answer  is  yes.  Most 
of  the  time,  the  answer  is  yes.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  say  what  it  will  always  be.  I 
cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  am  not  trying  to  put 
the  Senator  on  the  spot.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I 
clearly  understand  that  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  9  in  dealing  with  some- 
thing you  might  call  oranges  are  reduc- 
tions. The  fiscal  1982  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution  will  be  dealing,  if  it 
follows  the  traditional  pattern,  with  ag- 
gregate totals.  How  we  work  between 
those  two  in  terms  of  what  is  binding  and 
what  is  controlling  is  something  this 
Senator  has  not  figured  out  yet. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Right.  I  agree. 

BCDGETARY   IMPACT  ON   RAIL  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee,  I  want 
to  be  very  sure  that  Members  understand 
the  impact  of  the  Budget  Committee  ac- 
tion on  the  funding  of  several  transpor- 
tation programs  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commerce  Committee. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9  in- 
structs the  Commerce  Committee  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  of 
$1,708  billion  and  outlays  of  $1,034  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982,  plus  $1,898  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $1,628  billion  m 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

I  strongly  support  the  objectives  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  believe  there  is 
an  urgent  need  to  control  Federal  ex- 
penditures, reduce  infiation  and  revital- 
ize our  Nations  economy.  However,  one 
essential  part  of  any  program  to  turn  our 
Nation's  economy  around  and  achieve 
real  growth  is  a  strong  transportation 
system.  Although  I  acknowledge  that  the 
transportation  sector  will  have  to  do  its 
share  of  belt  tightening,  I  am  afraid 
some  of  the  areas  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion have  chosen  to  cut  could  well  pre- 
cipitate a  transportation  and  budgetary 
crises  with  potential  costs  to  the  econ- 
omy and  the  Federal  Treasury  far  in 
excess  of  the  savings  the  cuts  are  pro- 
jected to  achieve. 

My  concern  is  directed  speciflcaUy  to 
the  Budget  Committee's  support  of  the 
administration's  request  to  terminate  all 
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funding  for  Conrail,  beyond  that  author- 
ized to  date. 

conrah.   dilemma 

Mr.  President,  I  should  hke  to  discuss 
briefly  the  Conrail  dilemma,  the  impact 
of  the  proposed  cuts  on  the  local  rail  as- 
sistance programs,  and  Amtrak,  in  light 
of  the  3  days  of  hearings  the  Commerce 
Committee  recently  held  to  review  these 
matters.  I  imderstand  the  Commerce 
Committee  has  some  flexibility  to  recom- 
mend savings  in  areas  other  than  that 
recommended  by  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  I  will  urge  our  committee  to  review 
other  programs  where  the  reductions  will 
not  be  as  coimterproductive  as  these  cuts 
appear  to  be. 

A  matter  of  extremely  serious  concern 
is  the  effect  the  proposed  funding  level 
will  have  on  the  future  of  Conrail.  The 
administrat'on  recommendation,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Budget  Committee,  essentially 
contemplates  no  additional  funding  for 
Conrail  bevond  a  fiscal  year  1981  supple- 
mental appropriation. 

Presumably,  the  funding  level  is  based 
on  the  administration  proposal  to  trans- 
fer Conrail's  properties  to  other  rail- 
roads. However,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  just  completed  2  days  of  hearings 
on  Conrail's  future,  and  I  did  not  hear 
any  testimony  (other  than  that  of  FRA) 
indicating  that  this  alternative  was 
either  desirable  or  feasible.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  was  a  consensus  that  further 
Federal  funding  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
fiscal  year  1983,  which  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  Conrail  to  become  self- 
sustaining,  in  fact  presents  the  best 
available  alternative  at  the  least  cost  to 
the  Federal  treasury.  We  are  not  talking 
about  maintaining  the  status  quo.  Oiu- 
hearings  developed  a  number  of  opera- 
tional and  structural  changes  which 
must  be  made;  these  will  be  considered 
as  the  Commerce  Committee  develops 
legislation. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  there 
should  be  additional  funding  in  the 
budget  so  that  there  is  fiexibility  as  we 
proceed.  How  can  the  Senate  tie  itself 
down  to  one  particular  Conrail  alterna- 
tive when  the  reports  mandated  by  the 
Rail  Act  have  not  yet  been  filed?  That 
due  date  is  April  1.  1981.  USRA's  testi- 
mony, which  I  shall  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  indicates  that  its  April  1 
report  will  not  recommend  transfer  of 
Conrail  lines. 

In  addition,  it  appears  that  the  same 
changes  (participation  by  labor  and 
others)  everyone  agrees  are  needed  to 
enable  Conrail  to  become  self-sustaining, 
will  also  be  needed  before  there  will  be 
any  purchasers  of  ConraU  lines.  So,  it 
seems  to  me  that  limited  additional 
funding  is  absolutely  essential,  whatever 
alternative  the  Congress  ultimately 
adopts  with  regard  to  Conrail's  future. 

The  issues  we  are  talking  about  affect 
the  entire  country,  not  just  the  North- 
east. More  than  70  percent  of  ConraM's 
freight  traffic  is  interchanged  with  other 
railroads,  and  cessation  of  service  could 
impair  the  financial  health  of  the  rail 
Industry.  Last  year,  Conrail  handled  over 
237  million  tons  of  freight  in  an  ar«a 
which  accounts  for  40  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  manufacturing.  Take  just 


one  shipper  who  testified — Bethlehem 
Steel.  This  company  receives  about  200 
carloads  of  raw  material  every  day  and 
ships  outbound  by  Conrail  almost  100 
cars  of  product.  To  imload  iron  ore  from 
just  one  ship  and  move  it  to  Bethlehem 
by  truck  would  require  3,000  truckloads. 
Bethlehem  indicates  a  truck  would  have 
to  move  down  the  highway  every  2 
minutes,  24  hours  a  day,  to  fill  its  iron 
ore  requirements. 

A  large  part  of  Conrail's  rail  service  is 
clearly  essenticd,  and  I  suggest  that  the 
issue  is  sufficiently  important  that  fund- 
ing be  added  to  the  budget  to  insure  that 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  reach  the 
right  solution  to  the  Conrail  dilemma. 

There  is  another  facet  of  the  Conrail 
issue  that  poses  a  problem.  The  adminis- 
tration budget  does  not  include  any 
funds  for  labor  protection.  Yet,  there  is 
general  agreement  that  any  alternative 
which  may  be  adopted  will  involve  em- 
ployee protection  costs — either  under 
existing  law  or  in  connection  with  modi- 
fication of  present  title  V  protection. 
While  the  cost  of  labor  protection  cannot 
be  precisely  quantified  at  this  time,  vari- 
ous estimates  received  by  the  committee 
range  from  $200-$400  million  a  year  for 
a  smaller  Conrail  system  to  as  much  as 
$3  to  $10  billion  if  most  Conrail  lines  are 
transferred  to  other  railroads  or  the  car- 
rier is  liquidated. 

In  response  to  a  question  I  asked,  Mr. 
Blanchette  of  FRA  stated  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  drafting  a  legislative 
l>ackage  that  will  deal  with  this  matter, 
and  that  the  financing  necessary  to  im- 
plement the  proposal  will  be  recom- 
mended. Unfortimately,  considering 
budgetary  deadlines,  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  afford  to  wait.  This  is  another  reason 
that  the  proposed  funding  for  Conrail 
needs  to  be  increased. 

We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Conrail  dilemma  will  cost 
more  money.  My  concern  is  that  we  make 
every  effort  to  assure  that  the  future  In- 
vestments in  Conrail,  from  all  sectors, 
are  cost  effective  and  aimed  at  solving 
the  Conrail  problem — and  not  short- 
term  decisions  which  could  precioitate 
a  crisis  while  attempting  to  solve  one.  I 
shall  ask  that  the  testimony  of  the  USRA 
and  Sttuiley  Crane  of  Conrail  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

LOCAL    RAIL    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM 

There  is  another  program  T  should  like 
to  touch  on  briefly.  That  is  the  local  rail 
assistance  program.  The  program  was 
established  in  1973  to  provide  assistance 
in  the  Very  type  of  situation  facing  the 
States  now  as  Conrail  proceeds  to  cut 
back  its  system.  We  have  h^ard  testi- 
mony that  the  program  is  working  well. 
Certainly  it  has  been  imtx)rtant  to  States 
affected  by  the  bankruptcies  of  the  Mil- 
waukee and  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

How  c'n  we  reconcile  the«e  two  dis- 
tinct estimates — each  of  wh'ch  has  an 
entirely  different  impact  on  the  rail  pas- 
senger service  in  this  coimtry?  I  submit 
as  a  further  example  of  this  discrepancy 
the  f'lct  that  the  administration  hsis 
ouoted  a  figure  of  *10  million  for  labor 
protection  costs  if  the  Amirak  s"stem  Is 
reduced  while  Amtrak  has  cited  a  flsure 
of  $200  million.  It  concerns  me,  and  it 


should  concern  all  of  us,  that  a  substan- 
tial reducti.rn  is  being  recommended 
without  full  agreement  or  understanding 
as  to  its  impact. 

Amtrak  has  raised  important  questions 
about  the  soundness  of  reducmg  its  pres- 
ent system  to  the  level  called  for  by  $613 
million,  and  particularly  the  impact  of 
such  a  reduction  oa  the  Federal  invest- 
ment in  Amtrak.  Amtrak  anticipates  that 
under  the  reduced  system  which  it  en- 
visions, the  revenue-to-cost  ratio  would 
slide  to  37  percent,  slipping  further  and 
further  away  from  the  statutory  goal  of 
50  percent.  Furthermore,  the  passenger 
miles  sen'ed  by  the  reduced  system  would 
decrease  from  5  billion  to  1.2  billion,  pro- 
viding less  than  one-third  of  the  current 
return  on  the  Federal  dollar  investment 
per  passenger  mile.  Finally,  the  $300  mil- 
lion investment  which  Amtrak  has  made 
in  new  superliner  equipment  for  use  oa 
the  western  routes  would  not  be  usable 
on  the  Northeast  Corridor. 

I  suggest  very  strcmgly  that  these  is- 
sues be  analyzed  more  carefully.  As  we 
continue  to  scrutirxize  and  reevaluate  all 
Federal  spending  programs,  we  at  the 
same  time  must  be  fully  cognizant  of  the 
impact  which  any  funding  reductions 
would  have :  We  must  insure  that  the  in- 
vestment of  the  Federal  dollar  is  a  sound 
one  and  on  a  firm  footing.  I  am  sure  the 
Commerce  Committee  will  address  these 
important  questions  before  making  a 
final  recommendation  to  the  Senate  on 
the  future  of  Amtrak. 

Cutback  of  funding  for  the  program 
may  be  called  for  in  view  erf  budgetary 
constraints,  but  I  fear  that  riiminatiMi 
of  the  local  rail  assistance  program  and 
concept  at  this  time  is  shortsighted. 
Printouts  showing  how  these  fimds  were 
aUocated  for  fiscal  year  1980  and  the  al- 
location of  funds  available  for  fiscal  year 
1981  are  attached  to  my  statement.  I 
shall  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 


We  will  be  considering  a  budget  pro- 
posal which  includes  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  Amtrak  budget  of  $435  million 
from  the  CBO  current  services  level  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  "The  figure  of  $613  mil- 
lion which  remains  to  cover  Amtrak's 
operating  and  capital  expenses  raises 
serious  questions  about  the  level  of  .cr, - 
ice  which  could  be  maintained  by  Am- 
trak at  this  reduced  level  of  funding.  The 
critical  issue  appears  to  be  how  much 
could  be  provided  outside  the  Northeast 
corridor. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  stated  in  testimony  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee  that  between  $150  and 
$250  million  worth  of  service  could  be 
provided  outside  the  Northeast  co-riJor 
with  a  funding  level  of  $613  million.  I 
might  point  out  in  this  regard  that  in 
response  to  questions  from  Commerce 
Committee  members,  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Adm'Jiistrator  was  reluctant  to 
clarify  what  criteria  should  be  used  to 
determine  the  level  of  service  outside  tb^ 
corridor,  or  where  it  anticipsted  such 
service  would  be  provided.  Furthermore, 
I  have  not  seen  a  detailed  breakdown  by 
the  Deotrtmert  of  Transoortation  of  the 
costs  which  it  expected  would  be  covered 
by  the  figure  of  $613  million. 
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On  the  other  hand.  Alan  Boyd,  presi- 
dent ox  Amu-aK.  has  stated  in  two  sep- 
arate letters  to  Congress  that  Amtrak 
would  be  able  to  operate  only  in  the 
Northeast  corridor.  These  letters  break 
out  the  costs  which  would  be  associated 
with  such  an  operation.  I  shall  ask  that 
the  letters  from  Alan  Boyd,  president  of 
Amtrak,  to  which  I  have  referred,  be 
printed  In  full  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
material  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATsicxitT  or  STKPHXif  Bnom,  Chaiekan, 
U.S.  Railway  AasociATloN 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today  to  discuss  the  United 
States  Railway  Association's  analysis  of  op- 
tions for  Conrall.  under  Section  703  of  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980.  I  wlU  touch  briefly 
on  a  number  of  areas  described  In  greater 
detail  In  our  forthcoming  April  1  report. 

In  USRA's  December  report.  It  was  stated 
that  the  Staggers  RaU  Act  provides  Conrall 
with  ample  opportunity  to  realize  adequate 
revenues,  but  that  Conrall's  costs  In  relation 
to  Its  revenues  far  exceed  the  industry  aver- 
age. We  believe  that  as  long  as  profitability 
remains  a  goal,  a  convincing  case  can  be 
made  for  further  Federal  funding  only  after 
Conrall's  cost  revenue  relationship  Is  fiuda- 
mentally  altered. 

USRA's  analysis  reveals  that  there  may  be 
an  opportunity  for  Conrall  to  become  self- 
sufficient  by  1985  If  four  basic  achievements 
are  realized:  (1)  aggressive  use  of  its  new 
economic  flexibility;  (2)  tight  management 
of  Its  cost  structure;  (3)  significant  conces- 
sions by  labor  to  Increase  productivity  and 
reduce  costs;  and  (4)  legislation  to  relieve 
Conrall  of  the  unrealistic  cost  burdens  of 
passenger  and  commuter  operations  and  of 
long-term  labor  protection  placed  on  the 
railroad  at  Its  beginning. 

In  the  December  report,  USRA  stated  that 
Conrall  could  achieve  substantial  additional 
revenues  If  It  made  aggressive  use  of  Its  pric- 
ing opportunities  under  the  Staggers  Act. 
However,  If  Conrall  were  to  surcharge  all  of 
Its  business  to  the  statutory  threshold,  a 
considerable  portion  of  current  traffic  could 
b«  diverted.  Therefore,  to  offset  revenue  lost 
from  any  diverted  traffic,  Conrall's  rate  In- 
creases must  be  very  selective  so  that  profit- 
able business  Is  not  diverted  and  the  problem 
of  Its  noncompensatory  traffic  Is  addressed. 
Innovative,  aggressive  pricing  could  result 
In  significant  revenue  Increases  and  help  Im- 
prove ConraU's  profit  margin. 

With  respect  to  nonlabor-related  cost  re- 
ductions, USRA  has  Identified  areas  of  po- 
tential economy  Including  transportation 
costs,  car  utilization,  overhead  expenses, 
elimination  of  duplicate  facilities,  and  the 
removal  of  through-freight  trains  from  the 
Northeast  Corridor. 

The  third  issue — work  rule  changes — has 
the  potential  for  realizing  the  greatest  cost 
savings  for  Conrall.  Modifications  In  rules 
pertaining  to  train  crew  size,  arbltrarles. 
deadheading,  mileage  basis  of  pay.  and  other 
practices  can  provide  savings  for  Conrall 
as  high  as  8325  million  per  year.  If  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process  yields  total  sav- 
ings of  at  least  $22S  million  F>er  year.  Con- 
rall should  be  well  on  the  way  to  financial 
self-sufficiency.  Because  it  would  take  some 
time  to  negotiate  such  changes,  however, 
an  Interim  cost-saving  step  that  could  be 
taken  Is  a  series  of  wage  freezes  and/or  de- 
ferrals until  work  rules  changes  are  imple- 
mented. Wages  then  could  be  unfrozen  and 
deferrals  made  up  in  increments  as  proce- 


dures were  Implemented  to  increase  em- 
ployee productivity.  But,  It  should  l>e  em- 
phasized that  Conrall  must  save  the  (225 
million-per-year  in  labor  costs  by  no  later 
than  early  1982  In  order  to  survive. 

Conrall  has  been  unable  to  achieve  sig- 
nificant savings  to  date  from  Its  Crew  Con- 
sist Agreement  and  the  National  Manning 
Agreement  because  of  the  attrition  provi- 
sions each  contains.  In  order  to  speed  the 
necessary  attrition  of  employees  as  well  as 
positions,  the  t200  million  authorized  In  the 
Staggers  Act  for  this  purpose  should  be  used. 

If  all  of  these  cost  efficiencies  are  real- 
ized, the  result  could  be  a  Conrall  of  ap- 
proximately 13,000  route-miles  with  project- 
ed gross  revenues  of  87.5  billion  and  net 
Income  of  $500  million  in  1985.  This  is  a 
stark  difference  from  the  present  18.000 
route-mile  system  which  lost  $380  million  In 
1980. 

One  of  the  Impediments  to  a  self-sustain- 
ing Conrall  Is  the  enormous  cost  of  labor 
protection  obligations  that  would  result  from 
any  restructuring.  The  13,000  mile  configu- 
ration could  result  In  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 4,000  Conrall  employees  because 
of  modifications  to  the  plant  size.  Additional 
reductions  In  the  employment  roster  could 
be  obtained  through  modifications  of  exist- 
ing work  rules.  Under  the  present  labor  pro- 
tection provisions  of  Title  V  of  the  3R  Act, 
approximately  55  percent  of  all  present  em- 
ployees In  freight  service  are  entitled  to  full 
protection  to  age  65,  while  an  additional 
17  percent  are  entitled  to  partial  protection. 
In  addition,  employees  not  currently  pro- 
tected by  Title  V  could  be  expected  to  re- 
ceive protection  for  six  years  under  labor 
protection  conditions  normally  imposed  by 
the  ICC  for  line  abandonments  ("New  York 
DDck  Conditions"). 

The  Association  estimates  that  labor  pro- 
tection costs  under  Title  V  could  amount  to 
as  much  as  $2  billion  In  achieving  a  self -sus- 
taining Conrall.  But  if  protection  were  lim- 
ited by  legislation  to  that  granted  in  the 
Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring  Act  or  In  a 
1973  Central  of  New  Jersey  abandonment 
proceeding,  the  costs  would  be  reduced,  rang- 
ing up  to  $580  million  and  $63  million,  re- 
spectively. One  of  our  assumptions  regarding 
the  future  vlabUlty  of  Conrall  Is  that  labor 
protection  would  not  l)e  the  railroad's  re- 
sponsibility— a  condition  which  varies  from 
existing  law.  I  must  emphasize  that  USRA 
believes  that  Conrall  cannot  become  finim- 
cially  self-sustaining,  despite  all  the  produc- 
tivity Improvements  I  have  outlined,  unless 
it  is  relieved  of  this  enormous  labor  protec- 
tion burden. 

Another  major  obstacle  to  viability  Is  Con- 
rall's passer  ger  service  operations.  No  other 
railroad  in  the  country.  Including  AMTRAK, 
is  responsible  for  eis  varied  and  complex  com- 
muter services  as  is  Conrall.  Conrall  is  the 
largest  commuter  carrier  in  the  country.  Not 
only  do  commuter  operations  drain  working 
capital,  they  also  divert  a  great  deal  of  man- 
agement attention  from  Conrall's  principal 
task  of  providing  freight  service. 

The  challenge  to  Conrall  in  the  next  two 
years  to  turn  it.self  into  a  successful  freight 
railroad  can  only  be  hindered  by  continuing 
to  burden  it  with  passenger  operations.  We 
t>elie^e  Conrall's  commuter  responsibilities 
should  be  terminated  not  later  than  July 
1982.  However  a  transfer  within  this  rela- 
tively short  period  is  feasible  only  if  the  com- 
muter authorities  are  not  burttened  with  the 
labor  protection  obligations  associated  with 
the  assumption  of  Coirall's  1 1.0^  commuter 
emoloyees  after  their  separation  from  Con- 
rall. 

Conrall  may  be  able  to  achieve  viability  by 
1986  with  limited  Fedc^l  funding  of  operat- 
ing los.<<e8  through  fiscal  1P82  and  of  capital 
expenditures  throu<'h  "seal  1983.  But,  as  a 
condition  to  this  further  funding.  Conrall 
should  be  required  to  achieve  very  substan- 


tial, visible  progress  through  a  two-year 
transition  period.  USRA  believes  that  per- 
formance mUeposts  should  be  established  to 
measure  progress  oter  the  two-year  period.  If 
Conrall  fails  to  achieve  these  goals,  the  rail- 
road should  be  dlasolved.  To  prepare  for  this 
poflsibUlty,  detailed  plans  for  replacing  Con- 
rall by  transferring  its  facilities  and  equip- 
ment to  other  railroads  should  be  developed. 
In  USRA's  view,  this  two-year  transition  pe- 
riod would  make  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
resources  necessary  either  to  ensure  Con- 
rall's success  or  to  provide  the  solid  planning 
and  Improvements  to  Conrall  that  are  pre- 
requisites for  a  potentially  successful  "con- 
trolled transfer". 

In  considering  a  controlled  transfer,  it  is 
important  to  understand  that  the  process 
Itself  is  lengthy  and  complex  and  cannot  be 
Implemented  in  a  brief  few  months.  The 
process  depends  on  the  number  of  acquiring 
railroads,  their  degree  of  Interest  in  various 
Conrall  routes  and  markets,  the  degree  of 
Federal  involvement  in  the  transfer  opera- 
tion, and  other  factors.  In  such  a  situation, 
it  is  not  possible  either  to  gauge  costs  be- 
forehand or  to  compute  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  share. 

USRA  has  recently  met  with  a  number  of 
Conrall's  logical  potential  acquirers  and  they 
have  said  that  unless  they  know  the  costs 
and  can  be  assured  that  some  of  the  changes 
we  recommend  in  our  April  report  will  be 
made,  they  would  not  and  could  not  be 
parties  to  a  controlled  transfer. 

Despite  the  Inability  to  gauge  the  precise 
costs  of  a  transfer,  we  believe  that  It  would 
be  cheaper  In  the  long  run  to  provide  the 
two-year  transition  period  USRA  recom- 
mends. With  progress  mUeposts  and  a  close 
scrutiny  of  c5onrail  as  it  proceeds  toward 
1986,  there  are  benefits  which  accrue.  They 
Include  the  solution  of  many  of  the  difficult 
Issues,  such  as  labor  protection,  work  rule 
changes,  and  plant  reduction  that  effectively 
hamper  Conrall  in  its  current  configuration 
and  prohibit  a  successful  transfer.  At  the  end 
of  the  transition,  there  will  have  been  two 
years  of  additional  progress  in  solving  the 
crisis.  At  that  point,  we  will  either  have  a 
successful  Conrall  or  the  solid  foundation 
for  a  potentially  workable  transfer.  If  a 
transfer  were  Initiated  within  the  next  few 
months,  this  potential  progress  in  planning 
would  be  lost  and  the  opportunity  to  re- 
Invigorate  the  economy  of  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  would  also  have  been  missed. 

The  future  of  Conrall  depends  on  the  ac- 
tive cooperation  of  all  Interested  parties — 
management,  labor,  shippers  and  states. 
Management  must  achieve  efficiencies  of 
operation  or  witness  the  liquidation  of  the 
railroad.  Labor  must  allow  productivity  im- 
provement or  risk  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
Jobs.  Shippers  must  pay  compensatory  rates 
or  risk  losing  rail  service.  States  and  com- 
munities must  mitigate  the  economic  impact 
of  line  abandonments  with  financial  assist- 
ance or  face  a  greater  loss  of  rail  service.  I 
believe  the  Federal  Oovemment  must  be  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  cost  of  interim  financing 
for  Conrall  as  well  as  the  responsibility  for 
solving  the  labor  protection  issue  if  it  is  to 
realize  its  original  goal  of  a  revitalized,  prof- 
itable railroad  serving  the  Nation's  largest 
industrial  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  here  today  to 
testify  in  support  of  an  appropriation  au- 
thorization of  $19  million  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  United  States  Railway  Asso- 
ciation for  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Committee  has  been  supplied  with 
budget  details  supporting  this  authorization. 
Briefly,  USRA  requests: 

$12.5  million  to  support  litigation  now 
pending  before  the  Special  Court  (66  percent 
of  the  total): 

$6.5  million  for  expenses  in  connection  with 
Conrall  planning  (34  percent  of  the  total). 

Last   November   the   Federal   Oovemment 
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and  the  Penn  Central  Corporation  agreed  to     duction  from  the  fiscal   1981   aoDroDrlatlon  ann   tr>  h-„-i 

settle  the  case  being  Utlgated  between  them     level   and   resulU  from  the  o^St  o^  ^^^^'L^,  f^  "^"^***  ''^  "** 

litigation  foUowing  the  Penn  Central  settle  °'*»*'"  ^**"  *«='  "^  ^»«' 

ment 


concerning  the  value  of  the  properties  con- 
veyed by  Penn  Central  to  Conrall  on  April  1, 
1976.  The  settlement  amounted  to  $1.46  bil- 
lion, valued  as  of  the  date  of  conveyance.  The 
Government  and  the  Penn  Central  had  previ- 
ously valued  the  properties  at  approximately 
$500  million  and  $6  billion,  respectively.  Be- 
cause the  Certificates  of  Value  bore  Interest 
at  the  statutory  rate  of  8  percent  com- 
pounded annually,  the  Penn  Central's  Certifi- 
cate was  redeemed  for  slightly  more  than  $2.1 
billion  at  the  settlement  closing  on  Janu- 
ary IS,  1981. 

Settlement  of  the  Penn  Central  claim  did 
not  end  the  litigation.  The  claims  of  six  addi- 
tional major  bankrupt  railroads  are  still  being 


as  weU  as  a  reduced  need  for  con- 
tractual services  for  evaluating  ConraU. 

The   Administration   has  recommended  a 
$14  mUllon  appropriation  for  USRA's  admln- 


What  1  woula  ujie  to  emphasize,  however. 
Is  that  ConraU  U  not  waiting  for  the  end  of 
a  planning  exercise  to  react  to  the  realltlea 
we  face.  We  have  begun  and  we  wiU  continue 
to  take  the  actions  within  our  control  and 


litigated  before  the  Special  Court.  The  Fed-  should  have  a  continuing  role  in  developing 
eral  Government  is  still  faced  with  nearly  and  implementing  whatever  option  U 
tl  billion  In  claims  by  these  remaining  adopted  by  the  Congress  to  solve  the  Con- 
estates.  Further,  while  the  Penn  Central  rail  dilemma.  As  long  as  a  substantial  plan- 
assets  represented  a  major  portion  of  the  nlng  and  monitoring  function  is  necessary 
property  transferred  to  ConraU,  elimination  It  would  seem  to  be  counterproductive  to  dls  ' 


^Xe:  Xt°*u^s^.r^^^  'riL^  aoluTy^to-'^-^nTto  t^ec^no^c"  realltle. 
fZ^rns'^U  bfc^pie^^TthT^f^^L'S?  — -^^  ^-*"'  ^e  ^  ^  that  state- 
of  the  fiscal  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  is  recom- 
mending an  additional  $4.5  milUon  and  26 
employees  for  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration to  offset  this  reduction  in  USRA's 
capacity  to  monitor  ConraU. 

However,  we  are  seeking  a  $19  mlUlon  au- 
thorization because  we   believe  that  USRA 


"""""    'X  be^.^^  ^--"^  -o-lto-rlng     ZZVonZr^TS^^^ -^^  ^ZlLT 

will  oe  rnmnipt-jvl  ^n  tVi^  am,»  k«i^      _.     .        ^  *  ****»*> 

ment,  however,  is  within  our  control  and 
ablUty",  for  as  our  report  to  Congreaa  on 
AprU  1  will  speU  out,  ConraU  wUl  not  make  It 


of  the  Penn  Central  from  the  case  did  not 
proportionately  reduce  the  complexity  of  the 
litigation.  The  Government  still  must  deal 
with  the  same  legal  and  economic  issues  pre- 
sented when  the  Penn  Central  was  in  the 
case. 

We  are  presently  negotiating  with  the  re- 
maining transferors  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
settlements  favorable  to  the  Government's 
Interests.  Because  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
whether  a  settlement  will  be  reached  with 
any  of  those  estates,  it  is  imperative  that 
USRA  continue  to  litigate  the  case  vigorously. 
Work  on  the  two  major  evidentiary  phases 
of  the  valuation  case  proceeds  simultaneously 
aa  well : 

The  Parties  are  completing  the  rail-use 
phase  of  the  case  In  which  the  transferors 
are  seeking  to  establish  values  for  those  por- 
tions of  their  rail  systems  which  they  con- 
tend could  have  been  sold  for  continued  rail 
use  to  purchasers  other  than  Conrall.  Initial 
rail-use  briefs  were  filed  by  the  Government 
Parties  and  the  remaining  transferors  on 
January  12,  1981.  Final  rail-use  briefs  are 
scheduled  to  be  filed  on  April  20,  1981. 

In  the  nonrall  use.  or  "scrap",  phase  of  the 
litigation,  the  Parties  will  present  evidence 
about  the  values  of  property  which  would 
not  have  been  continued  in  rail  use.  At  the 
direction  of  the  Court,  the  Parties  filed  on 
March  19,  1981,  preliminary  proposals  for 
trial  of  scrap  value  issues.  We  anticipate  that 
the  Court  will  specify  a  schedule  for  trial  of 
this  phase  of  the  case  sometime  this  spring. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  case  will  be  tried 
throughout  the  1982  fiscal  year. 

Litigation  costs  are  declining  rather 
sharply,  both  because  of  the  Penn  Central 
settlement  and  because  of  completion  of  the 
rail-use  case.  Last  year  we  spent  $21.2  mil- 
lion, this  year  we  expect  to  spend  about  $17 
mUlion,  and  next  year  we  are  proposing  $12.6 
million  for  litigation. 

During  the  past  year,  USRA  has  devoted 
most  of  its  nonlltlgatlon  resources  to  devel- 
oping the  April  1  report  to  Congress  concern- 
ing the  future  of  Conrall.  It  Is.  of  course,  our 
hope  that  Congress  can  resolve  the  Issues 
Involved  in  ConraU's  future  during  the  cur- 
rent calendar  year.  To  assist  Congress  In  this 
effort,  we  anticipate  performing  additional 
work  that  draws  on  our  seven  years  of  ex- 
perience with  the  Northeast  rail  situation. 

We  consider  fiscal  1982  as  a  critical  year 
for  the  Federal  Government  in  its  relations 
with  ConraU.  Aggressive  monitoring  must  be 
accompanied  by  contingency  planning  for 
actions  to  be  taken  if  Conrall  faUs  to  make 
significant  progress  toward  self-sufficiency. 
The  Association's  capacity  for  both  monitor- 


mantle  the  highly  experienced  team  at  USRA 
and  then  assemble  and  train  a  new  team  to 
do  the  same  Job  at  another  agency.  Rather,  it 
would  seem  preferable  to  terminate  aU  plan- 
ning and  monitoring  functions  when  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Northeast  rail  problem  is  at- 
tained. A  transfer  of  such  functions  to  a  per- 
manent agency  could  make  their  termina- 
tion more  dlfflciut  despite  that  obJecUve 
having  been  achieved.  In  addition,  the  appro- 
priate timing  of  a  transfer,  if  any,  is  Impoa- 
slble  to  predict  now.  Under  the  Association's 
proposed  authorization  such  a  prediction  la 
not  necessary  since  a  transfer  of  funds  could 
be  accomplished  if  and  when  a  transfer  la 
deemed  desirable. 

Statement  op  L.  Stanley  Crane,  Chakiian 
AND    Chief    Kxecdtive    OFFirEa,    Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corpobation 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear  here  today  to  dlsctiH  ConraU.  I 
look  to  this  hearing  as  a  forum  to  address 
the  resolution  of  the  issues  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed if  the   Vortheast/ Midwest  is  to  con- 
tinue to  have  adequate  raU  service. 

At  the  outse.  It  might  be  useful  to  give 
you  some  brief  comments  on  my  perceptions 
about  Conralj  after  having  been  on  the 
property  for  two  and  a  half  months. 

First.  Conrall's  mainline  or  core  system  is 
In  excellent  shape.  It  Is  the  equal  of  most 
railroads  In  this  country.  The  problem,  wlilch 
I  will  discuss  later,  is  that  there  Is  too  much 
railroad  for  the  traffic  that  Is  available. 

Second.  Conrall  has  a  group  of  dedicated 
and  competent  employees — management  and 
labor.  The  expertise  exlsu  on  ConraU  to 
bring  the  railroad  into  proflubllity,  but  only 
if  It  Is  reUeved  of  the  constraints  presently 
Imposed  upon  it. 

Third,  ConraU's  service  Is  more  than  Just 
adequate,  it  Is  exceUent.  We  have  the  phys- 
ical plant,  the  locomotives  and  freight  cars 
we  need  for  our  traffic  volume.  Ihose  re- 
sources are  being  managed  to  produce  a  high 
quaUty  of  rail  freight  service. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  two  other  liaslcs 
that  one  cannot  Ignore;  in  fact,  they  are  the 
most  Important. 

One.  Conrall  does  not  have  enough  busi- 
ness to  support  the  physical  plant  and 
equipment  it  has  today.  To  Ulustrate,  Con- 
raU's car  loadings  have  drop-^ed  twenty-five 
(25)  percent  from  1977  to  1980;  yet  few  ad- 
justments have  been  made  In  the  size  of  the 
plant. 

Two.  ConraU's  costs  are  too  high.  Apply 
any  comparative  yardstick  you  want  and  the 
answer  is  the  same.  ConraU  must  reduce  its 


without  the  help  of  others.  Simply  put,  there 
are  not  enough  self-help  opportunities  avaU- 
able  to  ConraU  to  aUow  it  to  become  proflt*- 
ble  on  Its  own. 

The  Staggers  Act  required  tliat  ConraU, 
USRA  and  the  U.8.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation all  submit  reports  on  AprU  1  that 
evaluate  the  Northeast  raU  system  imder 
three  dlSerent  scenarios.  Let  me  list  them 
for  you: 

Case  A — no  Federal  funding  after  the  $320 
million  authorized  in  the  Staggers  Act. 

Case  B — continued  Federal  funding  with 
no  fundamental  changes  in  the  ConraU  sys- 
tem or  its  operation. 

Case  C — limited  Federal  fimdlng  for  Con- 
rall ,  as  necessary  to  preserve  raU  service  that 
will  be  self-sustaining. 

ConraU  is  also  preparing  a  fiUl  discussion 
of  another  alternative  that  the  Government 
must  consider — liquidation  of  the  ConraU 
system  and  the  transfer  of  part  of  its  opera- 
tions to  other  raUroads. 

I  must  say  that  whUe  ConraU  is  preparing 
Case  B — continued  Conrall  funding  with  no 
basic  changes,  it  is  an  option  that  we  feel 
no  one  believes  is  relevant.  It  does  serve  as 
a  benchmark.  In  that  It  identifies  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  of  merely  keeping  things 
running  as  they  are.  but  it  is  not  really,  at 
least  In  our  view,  an  option  that  will  be 
seriously  considered. 

So  the  basics  that  I  would  like  to  lay  out 
for  you  now  are  those  that  must  occur  tinder 
any  of  the  remaining  options — Case  A.  Case 
C,  or  the  transfer  of  ConraU  properties  to 
others. 

First,  contributions,  concessions,  partici- 
pation— however  you  want  to  describe 
them — must  be  made  by  a  numl>er  of  groups 
if  ConraU  Is  to  have  even  an  opportunity  to 
become  profitable.  I  wlU  return  to  these 
more  specifically,  but  let  me  say  now  that 
this  Includes  shippers,  labor,  suppliers,  state 
and  local  communities,  as  well  as  ConraU 
management.  This  is  true  whether  the  deci- 
sion is  to  continue  with  ConraU  or  to  seek 
another  answer. 

Second.  Conrall  must  be  relieved  of  the 
cost  of  statutorilv-mandated  labor  orotec- 
tlon.  Including  'ntle  V.  and  New  York  Dock 
and  aU  other  Job  guarantee  programs.  While 
there  are  a  number  of  changes  that  must 
orcuT  to  reach  the  e^al  of  a  private  »*ctor 
run  system  In  the  Northeast,  this  Is  one  of 
those  "r«ro"e'-bl»1"  bottom  lines  Fo*  1  can 
tell  you  uneoulvocally  that  ConraU  can 
ne-er  make  It  If  It  must  bear  the  costs  of 
anv  labor  nrotec+lon.  T  will  also  tell  ^ron. 
b'>8ed  on  mv  exoe^ence.  that  ConraU's  proo- 
ertles  will  et>  imsold  If  mircbaaers  are  re- 
oulred  to  assume  the  labor  protection  costs 
reoiilred  by  Title  V  of  the  3R  Act. 

Third.  ConraU  cannot  be  nhin'loned  Into 
pnwpertty.  The  snalvsls  and  review  In  tbls 
area  Is  not  finished,  but  based  on  the  wofk 
don*  so  tv  it  appears  tbat  about  2  soo  roots 
miles  of  Conrall  cai  economicaltv  be  se^ersd 
from  t'-e  system.  Thos-  lines  renrcent  about 
14  percent  of  ConraU's  route  mllei  hut  ac- 
count for  only  1.6  percent  of  Conrall's  revs- 


ing  and   Planning  Ts"ln'prace-and7m-oi;  «"»»»•  n«%'"^u\!on'^  ^''Son^rlfu's'^Ajn'T 

^"^thL'^**  •"  nuunuined.  It  U  within  the  context  of  these  two  basic  ^^  {^  WenrifvU^rof^'th::!'.',^.^- 

thoH«:«^  !^,°n  • '*?„^" '■*3:i?**"''S  *°  *"-  ^^^^    »"'«    b"slnes8    and    too    high  when  the  analysis  Is  comol-ted  we  will  iden- 

aa  L^^^?,«^f-*.,«°^,'.°°    !?*»  represents  costs-that  ConraU  has  been  attempting  to  Ufy  the  remaining  lines  found   to  be  tm- 

»h  approxUnate  $10  mllUon  (30  percent)  re-  re-evaluate  Its  role  in  providing  rail  service  economic. 
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Mr.  ChAirman,  you  c»n  readily  see  that 
while  the  savings  are  not  Inalgnlflcant,  they 
are  not  of  a  magnitude  that  wlU  make  Con- 
rail  profitable.  Conralls  probiem  Is  that  Its 
business  is  too  well  distributed  over  too 
large  a  system  and  abandonments  alone 
wont  cure  the  problem.  Let  me  say  that  we 
are  also  moving  on  a  rationalization  pro- 
gram of  the  core  mainline  routes  that  will 
eliminate  about  3000  miles  of  second  and 
third  track  railroad. 

Pourth.  commuter  service  In  the  Northeast 
must  be  provided  by  someone  other  than 
Conrall.  This  is  a  topic  I  have  already  ad- 
dressed before  this  subcommittee.  Let  me 
point  out  that  It  would  be  difficult  to  trans- 
fer Conrall's  properties  to  suiother  railroad 
If  those  railroads  were  required  to  assume 
the  commuter  obligations. 

&Ir.  Chairman,  what  I  am  compelled  to 
say  today  is  that  even  If  all  of  these  things 
occur  Conrall  stlU  requires  (342  million  of 
Federal  funding  beginning  in  1982  and  end- 
ing In  1981.  In  1986,  Conrall  would  for  the 
first  time  generate  a  profit  of  t3  million, 
that  Is  cash  In  excess  of  all  operating  suid 
capital  Investment  needs.  In  1986,  the  profit 
becomes  1154  million. 

The  forecasts  used  for  this  plan  are  con- 
servative, both  in  the  volume  and  cost  re- 
duction areas.  They  are  conservative  because 
we  felt  an  obligation  to  present  a  plan  that 
has  a  high  degree  of  achlevablllty.  We  have, 
for  Instance.  Included  In  this  plan  a  con- 
tingency provision  of  $50  million  per  year, 
or  1250  million  over  five  years.  I  believe  there 
Is  a  chance  that  Conrall  can  do  better,  par- 
ticularly on  the  operating  cost  side  where 
we  have  more  control  than  we  have  over 
volume   levels. 

Therefore,  the  government  must  decide 
whether  the  Investment  of  S342  million  be- 
ginning m  1982  Is  worth  It  or  whether  there 
are  other  solutions  such  as  the  transfer  of 
Conrall's  rail  properties  that  would  be  more 
economic. 

Before  going  into  more  detail  I  would  like 
to  make  one  point.  When  I  talk  about  profit, 
I  am  speaking  about  cash  In  excess  of  Con- 
rall's total  operating  and  capital  require- 
ments. As  you  k-now.  Conrall  has  been  using 
OAAP  accounting  to  portray  Its  financial 
results,  but  that  method  of  accounting  does 
not  take  Into  account  all  of  Conrall's  capital 
needs.  So  you  can  be  showliv^  a  handsome 
profit  under  GAAP  accounting,  but  still  be 
woefully  short  of  the  total  cash  require- 
ments of  the  companv.  This  Is  an  Important 
distinction.  It  la  possible,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  year  under  GAAP  accounting  that  Con- 
rail  will  break  even  and  show  a  "slight 
profit."  Tet,  Conrall  will  require  a  (340  mil- 
lion Federal  Investment  tMs  year.  I  just  want 
to  make  clear  what  I  mean  by  profit — that  is 
Conrall  being  In  a  position  where  It  no  longer 
requires  anv  Federal  Investment.  I  want  to 
be  clear  that  this  definition  of  profit  does 
not  include  the  servldn?  and  retirement  of 
the  Federal  Investment  In  Conrall. 

Now  for  more  specifics.  Let  me  deal  with 
Case  B  first.  If  you  continued  Conrall  as  Is 
with  onlv  a  few  adiustments,  the  Federal 
funding  requirement  would  be  nearly  $2.5 
bliaon  by  1986.  You  can  see  why  we  believe 
it  is  unliVely  to  be  considered. 

IxxjklOT  more  closely  at  Case  A— no  more 
Federal  funding,  the  answer  Is  a  bit  more 
complex.  Let  me  say  that  I  cannot  construct 
a  scenario  that  would  permit  Conrall  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  without  more  Federal  fund- 
ing. And  I  cannot  tell  you  with  precision 
how  long  I  can  keen  the  railroad  operating 
with  no  more  Federal  funds.  Tf  I  was  told 
today  that  I  had  to  keep  It  going  through 
the  end  of  IQSl  with  the  funds  requested  in 
the  President's  Budget,  I  would  say.  we  can 
do  it.  If.  on  the  other  hand.  I  w»s  told  today 
that  the  funds  In  the  Administration's 
Budget  bad  to  sustain  operations  through 
1983.  I  must  teU  you  it  would  be  difficult  to 


do.  Bven  If  all  capital  programs  were  stopped 
completely  and  we  did  absolutely  no  track 
work,  repaired  no  freight  cars  and  locomo- 
tives and  f  urloughed  thousands  of  workers,  It 
would  appear  by  the  end  of  1982  the  railroad 
would  be  unable  to  meet  its  payroll.  The  re- 
sults of  these  actions  would  certainly  be 
more  than  just  unpleasant.  The  railroad 
would  deteriorate,  both  physically  and  from 
a  service  point  of  view.  Parenthetically.  I 
should  tell  you  that  even  under  this  scenario 
I  am  assuming  that  the  government  pays 
Title  V  liability.  For  if  Conrall  has  to  pay 
Title  V  protection  to  all  of  these  people 
f  urloughed  there  is  no  net  benefit  to  the  cash 
position  of  the  railroad.  Tou  can  see  how 
Title  V  restricts  the  use  of  lay  ofls  as  a  short 
term  and  drastic  self-help  measure. 

There  Is  one  way  that  Conrall  could  make 
It  under  Case  A.  but  I  am  doubtful  that  it 
could  be  Implemented — that  Is,  to  seek  all 
of  the  actions  I  described  earlier  and  obtain 
about  a  10  percent  wage  reduction  or  roll- 
back from  Conrall's  work  force  by  the  end  of 
1981. 

Clearly,  If  there  is  to  be  no  more  federal 
Investment  in  Conrall  the  government  must 
begin  now  to  take  the  actions  required  to 
split  It  up  or  liquidate  it  and  It  doesn't  have 
very  long  to  do  it  before  there  is  a  threat 
to  continued  operations.  Conrall  manage- 
ment needs  to  know  how  long  it  will  be  re- 
quired to  operate  the  property.  Otherwise, 
continuing  rail  service  could  be  Jeopardized. 
Bven  with  a  prompt  decision.  It  Is  my  judg- 
ment some  additional  funding  will  be  needed 
to  preserve  the  railroad  until  another  solu- 
tion is  Implemented. 

Regarding  Case  C  or  Improved  Conrall.  As 
I  said  earlier,  even  after  all  of  the  Improve- 
ments, contributions  and  other  changes  we 
are  suggesting  Conrall  would  need  $342  mil- 
lion of  Federal  funding  from  1983  through 
1984  before  turning  a  modest  profit  of  $3 
million  in  1985  and  $154  million  in  1986.  We 
do  not  foresee  the  ability  to  repay  the  Fed- 
eral investment. 

Let  me  review  the  major  elements  of  this 
plan. 

At  the  outset.  I  do  want  to  make  clear 
that  the  traffic  projections  are  conservative. 
They  are  based  on  a  ONP  growth  rate  that 
Is  below  historical  trend  lines  and,  I  be- 
lieve, lower  than  many  current  econ<Mnlc 
pro  ections  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In- 
deed, the  revenue  projections  are  the  single 
biggest  swing  factor  from  previous  Conrall 
plans.  We  are  nrolectlng  traffic  trends  that 
are  virtually  "flat."  And  that  is  a  big  dlfTer- 
enoe  from  past  plans  which  usually  projected 
significant  traffic  growth.  This  Is  also  the 
place  to  make  the  point  that  If  traffic  Is 
significantly  higher  than  projections,  the  re- 
quirement for  Federal  funds  will  be  reduced. 
Conversely,  if  these  forecasts  turn  out  to  be 
optimistic,  the  need  for  Federal  Investment 
will  be  even  higher.  Finally,  I  hope  by  now 
everyone  recognizes  the  speculative  nature 
of  any  five  year  forecast.  One  only  has  to 
recall  that  in  1975  U8RA  projected  Conrall 
would  be  hauling  399  million  tons  of  freight 
for  the  year  1980  compared  to  the  237  mil- 
lion tons  we  actuHily  moved.  Therefore,  this 
is  our  best  estimate,  but  no  one  should  con- 
sider It  carved  in  stone. 

As  Conrall  stated  in  Its  March  16  "Report 
on  Labor"  Case  C  requires  at  least  a  $200 
million  annual  savings  from  our  uocomlng 
labor  agreement  settlements.  In  the  years, 
1982  through  1986,  Conrall  requires  aggre- 
gate labor  savings  In  this  area  of  $1.1  bil- 
lion. Tn  addition,  we  pro'ect  that  freight 
employment  on  Conrall  will  be  redu-f-d  by 
11.000  during  this  time.  A  considerable 
amount  of  this  reduction  would  occur  e^en 
faster.  If  Conrall  was  able  to  spend  $125 
million  on  a  severance  program. 

Our  labor  costs  could  be  reduced  by  up  to 
$310  million  over  the  next  five  years  If  the 
4,600  excess  firemen  and  brakemen  currently 


on  the  payroll  would  accept  severance.  A 
favorable  resolution  of  the  Amtrak/North- 
east  Corridor  dispute  over  freight  charges 
would  provide  another  $132  million  over  five 
years.  A  contribution  of  $60  million  per  year 
by  states  and  local  communities  adds  to  $250 
million  over  the  same  five  years.  If  Conrall 
acquired  the  traffic  currently  moving  over 
the  D&H  (except  Montreal- Albany)  the  ben- 
efit to  Conrall  over  the  next  five  years  is 
$260  million.  More  equitable  divisions  of 
revenue  with  the  Long  Island  Railroad  would 
yield  $40  million  in  five  years.  But  let  me 
re-emphasize  that  even  if  all  of  these  events 
occur.  If  all  of  these  contributions  are  made. 
Conrall  still  needs  $342  million  In  additional 
Federal  funding  by  1984  before  showing  a 
$3  mUllon  profit  in  1986  and  $154  million 
profit  in  1986.  Without  all  of  those  contribu- 
tions. Conrall  would  need  more  than  $3.1 
billion  by  1986. 

You  can  understand  now  why  I  said  earlier 
that  the  government  will  want  to  carefully 
evaluate  the  alternatives.  Anticipating  that 
this  would  occur.  Conrall  reviewed  alterna- 
tives in  this  area.  As  you  might  Imagine,  this 
work  is  highly  speculative,  but  It  does  rep- 
resent an  effort  to  project  what  might  hap- 
pen under  the  transfer  of  Conrall's  rail  prop- 
erties to  others.  I  do  want  to  emphasize  that 
this  work  has  been  done  by  Conrall  only. 

For  analytical  purposes,  a  hypothetical 
model,  dividing  Conrall  into  North  and  South 
"units"  was  evaluated.  Under  this  scenario. 
If  other  railroads  took  both  of  these  North 
and  South  "units",  about  95  percent  of  Con- 
rall's traffic  would  continue  to  move,  any- 
where from  2,500  to  3,700  route  miles  would 
disappear,  and  about  20,000  of  our  present 
force  of  65,000  freight  employees  would  lose 
their  jobs.  This  Is  about  double  the  number 
of  employees  displaced  under  Case  C.  We 
have  no  way  to  know  whether  the  sale  of 
Conrall  properties  in  this  manner  is  achieve- 
able. 

Should  the  sale  of  Conrall  properties  In 
the  manner  suggested  under  the  North  and 
South  split  be  impossible,  we  examined  an- 
other alternative,  liquidation.  Conrall  esti- 
mates that  liquidation  or  the  sale  of  Conrall 
lines  to  other  railroads  based  on  what  we 
believe  they  would  buy  would  re.sult  In  the 
abandonment  of  about  one  half  of  Conrall's 
route  miles,  about  60  percent  of  Conrall's 
traffic  would  continue  to  move  and  the  dis- 
placement of  about  40.000  of  our  freight  em- 
ployees. Furthermore,  we  estimate  that  their 
controlled  transfer  or  liquidation  would  take 
up  to  two  years  to  Implement  If  serious  dis- 
location prob'ems  were  to  be  avoided.  I  must 
remind  yru  that  the  funds  requested  in  the 
present  Budget  are  not  sufficient  to  keep 
Conrall  operating  for  those  two  years. 

I  must  add  that  we  believe  that  for  the  sale 
of  Conrall's  rail  prooertles  to  work,  most  of 
the  contributions,  concessions  and  changes 
outlined  earlier  would  have  to  be  present. 
You  will  see  in  our  April  1  reoort  that 'we 
have  made  the  same  assumptions  for  the 
sale  of  our  rail  properties  that  were  made 
for  Case  C. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  rough 
anproxlmatlons  of  the  alternatives  faced  by 
the  government.  T  am  sure  thev  will  be  care- 
fullv  studied  and  evaluated.  I  fullv  expect 
the  most  economic  plan  will  be  the  ultimate 
choice. 

I  do  wsnt  to  make  sure,  however,  that  as 
the  eovemment  considers  the  overall  eco- 
noml'-s  of  each  of  these  alternatives.  It  keep 
In  mind  the  total  cost  of  the  Northeast/ 
MMwest  rail  problem. 

Let  me  Illustrate.  I  stated  that  Conrall 
would  n^ed  $342  million  in  additional  Fed- 
eral fundlne  bv  1084.  I  also  s'^ld  t>-at  Conrall 
had  to  be  relieved  of  the  "Htle  V  llabilltv. 
Oi'r  estimate  of  that  Title  V  llabiUtv.  bssed 
on  the  existing  statutorv  le^el  of  nrotection 
could  be  as  high  as  $4^2  million  (unlnflated) 
for  the  years  from  1982  to  1986.  This  assumes 
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that  Conrall  is  able  to  successfully  Imple- 
ment the  severance  program  for  4,600  excess 
firemen  and  brakemen  discussed  earlier.  The 
Title  V  oosts  associated  with  the  North/ 
South  controlled  transfer  we  constructed 
could  be  as  high  as  $1.6  billion  for  the  five 
year  period  and  for  liquidation  that  number 
becomes  $3.2  billion  for  the  same  five  year 
period.  These  costs  could  also  be  reduced 
somewhat  if  the  severance  program  for  Con- 
rall was  Implemented  for  these  alternatives. 

If  the  existing  level  of  protection  Is  re- 
tained, we  estimate  that  the  total  labor  pro- 
tection costs — that  is  the  payments  required 
until  there  are  no  protected  employees — 
cotild  be  as  high  as  $1.5  billion  for  Case  C; 
$4.8  billion  for  controlled  transfer  and  $9.7 
billion  for  liquidation.  I  mention  these  fig- 
ures to  Illustrate  the  potential  problem  In 
this  area. 

Obviously,  changing  the  statutory  level  of 
protection  would  have  a  dramatic  Impact  on 
the  total  cost  to  the  government  for  re- 
solving the  Northeast/Midwest  rail  issues. 
But,  the  costs  of  labor  protection  must  be 
considered  as  the  overall  solution  is  de- 
bated, discussed  and  finally  resolved. 

Before  closing,  I  do  want  to  emphasize 
again  the  need  for  a  tlme'y  resolution  of 
these  Issues.  I  have  laid  out  for  you  the 
problems  associated  with  a  "no  more"  Fed- 
eral funding  scenario.  Delay  and/or  Inde- 
cision can  have  disastrous  consequences. 
Shippers  seek  alternatives,  suppliers  could 
seek  payment  In  advance,  lack  of  funding 
resulte  in  the  deterioration  of  the  physical 
plant  and  private  sector  financing  for  equip- 
ment win  not  be  available.  Delays  breed  un- 
certainty and  could  irreparably  harm  the 
Region's  economy. 

We  at  Conrall  are  prepared  to  cooperate 
AH  of  us  are  prepared  to  help  make  the  hard 
choices.  We  will  share  our  experience  and 
what  expertise  we  have.  I  do  want  this  com- 
mittee and  the  rest  of  the  government  to 
know  that,  once  a  decision  is  made,  we  will 
do  our  best  to  Implement  it. 

I  wish  I  could  sit  here  today  and  tell  you 
that  without  any  doubt  Conrall  can  make  it 
I  simply  cannot  do  that.  I  can  tell  you  that 
under  the  conditions  we  have  set  forth  and 
with  the  additional  funds  we  have  said  are 


needed,  it  has  the  opportunity  to  become 
profitable.  There  are  many  objectives  In  the 
proposed  plan,  all  of  which  must  be  achieved 
for  Conrall  to  make  it.  But  I  will  not  over- 
promise.  There  are  many  imponderables — 
too  many  uncertainties.  This  Is  a  public  pol- 
icy decision — it  is  a  decision  Involving  the 
allocation  of  limited  resoiuces  and  one  for 
the  government  to  make. 
Thank  you. 

DePABTM ENT  or  TaANSPOBTATION, 

FEOtXAL  RaIUIOAD  AOIHNISTRATION, 

Washington,  DC,  January  19. 1981. 
Subject:     Eligible    Mileage    and     Available 

Ptmds  as  of  October  1.  1980. 
To:  AU  States  Participating  in  the  Section  6 

Program. 

Attached  Is  a  chart  Indicating  the  eligible 
mileage  as  of  October  1.  1980,  and  the  Oc- 
tober 1.  1980  allocation  of  funds  This  alloca- 
tion is  being  made  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
96-400.  the  fiscal  year  1981  Department  of 
Transportation  Appropriations  Act  which 
contained  eSO  million  for  the  Section  5  Pro- 
gram. The  formula  has  been  computed  in 
accordance  with  SecUon  5(h)(2)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act. 

ELIGIBLE  MILEAGE 

The  eligible  mileage  has  been  ascertained 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
Office  of  Policy  and  Analysis  working  with 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration's  Of- 
fice of  State  Assistance  Programs.  As  a  result 
of  the  bankruptcies  of  the  Rock  Island  and 
the  Milwaukee,  the  mileage  of  these  systems 
will  be  categorized  as  follows: 

1.  The  entire  Rock  Island  system  is  in 
Category  3  (Pending  Abandonment)  because 
the  June  2.  1980  ruling  (Court  Order  No.  248) 
of  the  bankruptcy  court  authorizing  aban- 
donment of  the  entire  system  was  appealed 
Approximately  35  miles  of  track  in  Arkansas 
win  drop  out  of  the  formula  since  it  has  been 
sold  and  a  new  certificate  of  Public  Con- 
venience and  Necessity  was  issued  before 
September  30.  1980. 

2.  AU  Milwaukee  lines  which,  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980,  had  not  already  been  au- 
thorized for  abandonment  are,  as  reflected 
?.^J''**  '*^*®*  system  diagram  filed  with  the 
ICC  on  June  30,  1979.  in  Category  1   (To  Be 
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Abandoned  in  3  years) .  All  other  lines  are  in 
Category  4  ( Abandoned ) . 

The  attached  chart  Indicates  the  eligible 
mileage  by  state  (Column  1)  and  its  per- 
centage in  reutlon  to  the  total  mileage  of 
all  states  (Column  2) .  including  the  one  per- 
cent minimum  entitlement.  A  istlng  of  the 
Unes  comprising  the  eligible  mileage  wlU  be 
forwarded  imder  separate  cover. 

AVAILABLE  rXTNOS 

Column  3  of  the  chart  shows  the  total 
funds  being  made  available  to  the  atfttes 
The  total,  $87,436,681,  represents  the  sum' 
of  the  FY  1981  appropriaUcm  and  $7,436  684 
which  was  not  obligated  In  fiscal  year  1980 
The  portion  of  the  total  available  funds 
which  may  be  used  for  state  raU  planning 
purposes  U  shovra  in  Column  4.  This  has 
been  determined  on  the  basis  that  each  state 
may  use  up  to  five  percent  or  $100,000,  which- 
ever is  greater,  of  Its  annual  entltleaient  for 
planning  purposes. 

OBLIGATION    OP    FISCAL    TEAR     I  SSI     ALLOCATWIT 

The  fiscal  year  1981  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  Act  establishes  a 
limit  on  the  amount  of  funds  which  may  be 
obUgated  during  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1981.  It  provides  that  the  amount  of 
obligations  may  not  exceed  30  percent  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1981  or 
15  percent  for  any  month  during  this  quar- 
ter. In  light  of  this  limitation,  it  U  essential 
that  PRA  and  the  states  work  togetlier  to 
ensure  an  orderly  and  Umely  commitment  of 
Section  5  funds.  To  aid  us  In  this  effort, 
at.tached  Is  a  schedule  for  submitting  ap- 
plications for  fiscal  year  1981  funds  The 
schedule  also  reflecU  target  dates  for  FRA 
approval  of  fully  complete  applications  sub- 
mitted in  accordance  with  the  schedule  This 
schedule  supersedes  the  proposed  schedule 
submitted  bo  each  state  for  review  In  August 
1980.  It  has  been  revised  to  reflect  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Appropriauoos  Act  and 
the  actual  timing  of  the  distribution  of  this 
mwncw^ndum.  :t  is  essential  that  the  states 
and  FRA  use  the  attached  schedule,  since 
failure  to  do  so  will  jeopardize  the  funding 
of  applications  during  the  last  quarter  ot 
fiscal  year  1981.  H^^^^r  oi 

JOHX  M.  SlTLLrVAW, 

Administrator. 
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ElifiMe 

Riileafc    Percent  miles 


Portion  of  total 

enlitlenient 

TobI  avaJlaMe 

entitlement  for  plan 


Alabama 

Alajka : 

Arizona 

Arkansas "" 

California       .      

Colorado '.ly.'.'.'.V. 

Connecticut  "I 

Delaware 

Oitlrict  of  CioiumbJaV.' 

Florida 

Georiia  '" " 

l<)»ho...."" 

Illinois 2 

Indiana...        i' 

Iowa 1."."."::: 4 

Kansas i' 

Kentucky I" 

Louiiiana '.."""" 

Maine 

Maryland    ""I^II"! 

Musachusetti.JJIII"^^ 

Michijin "Ill"""""""  2 

Minnesota j' 

Mississippi IIIIIIII 

Missouri Illlirr  ) 

Montana """        '  i' 


262.23 

0 
118.27 
799.6 
643.99 
432.71 
109.2 
65.69 

0 
572.38 
^1.64 
493.11 
959.91 
512.99 
769. 43 
438.5 
345.79 
535.99 
226.10 
367.19 
286.44 
32«;.59 
351.85 
837.82 
363.26 
3SS.64 


1,00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.87 
1.24 
1.02 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.05 
I.O 
1.0 
5.77 
2  61 
10.77 
3.47 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
3.92 
4.59 
1.62 
2.99 
2.05 


(874,367 

874,367 

874,367 

1. 6,17, 514 

1,080,280 

892,204 

874.367 

874.  367 

874, 367 

921,932 

874,367 

874,367 

5, 045,  559 

2,284,895 

9, 421, 428 

3, 031. 342 

874, 367 

874, 367 

874,367 

874.367 

874,  367 

3,  425, 682 

4, 013,  881 

1,  419,  272 

2.611,384 

1,793,764 


S100.000 
100.000 

im.ooo 

100.000 
100,000 
100.000 
100.000 

100,000 

100.000 
100.000 
100.000 
100.000 
252. 278 
114.245 
471, 071 
151.  567 
100.000 
100.000 
100.000 
100.000 
100.000 
171.284 
200.  f  94 
100.000 
130.569 
100.000 


f^ttlM  of  I 


n^xnirx'^is,  ;'e^'i^r.^^'o^"7  ^9^'  ''"^'^ «""  "^  ••«• '"«» "-  «"•»- 

The  total  funds  for  distribution  are: 


<;m.                                           EliitWe  jg^^  , 

"" "'fetie    Ptfctiit  iiiilai  entjaoanl  lor  |4m 

Ka'.*  ::::: \ft^         }"  i.».»?  ,00,000 

Nr*  Hampshire...::: 246  2                    J  2  Ei  S  '"•"" 

NewJerseVT—    :::: mx                     S  SI'S  ""•«» 

Ne.Me.ii...:::: fww         iS  Sl-S  '""o 

Sol^rrcii-:::::::--"--"     'il        fg  ^^i  i":SS 

o°,?r' -----------    'If        li  ^?S:?^  !?S:S 

Pennsylvania-: ,  JJi  ?5                  IS  ,  5I^SZ  >«'•«' 

Rhode  Island::::::::::::::::::     '''JgJ         fS  ^iS-IS  iiSiS 

Souff.  Caiolln. :                3X35                  J  S  gj*?  00,000 

?rn?e^^:: sli         :»  3,a:|  {S;SS 

pfc::::::::::::::::     «-Sl^a          g  '-il  gg 

*'""'"« »H 1.00  874.367  lOOloOO 

^••^ *3.«6.«              IOOlOO  87. 436,684  6.173.4U 

Fiscaj  yair  1981  appropriatioii t»  m  mn 

nscal  year  1980 carryover '-.l—^llllllllllll^::::::::::::  7;436;S4 

-^••^ $7,436, 6*4 
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RiM  facility 
RikabiUt>-     comtnic-    SuMitiil*  Op«faUnf 

tion  tion         Mrvic*  Acquisition  nibtidy 


ToW 


Alatami ja05,(»5 _ 

ArliMsn 806,085 

ArizoM 605,892 

C«lifonii« 1.252.450     U72,236 

Colof»do 805,085 :iii-i;r 

Conimituct. _. »93,515 

MUwira — 

Florida «82.308 

Gaorgia 80S.0B 

hMa* „    S.900.937 

Malm 1.258,485  . 

IWMis _    2.190,000 

iMHan 1.691.224 

lUntueky 1,072.090. 

Louiiiana 812,155 

MatsactiuMtti 

Maryland. - 

Main* 672,364 

MidMian 

Minnawta 4,325,566 

Minissippi „    1,882.839 

2.037,717 


$549,726 
63,000 


48.000 


44,800 


2,942,743 
1,437,613 


13,454 


905,085 
1,455,011 

144, 267 
4,037.&S2 


}805, 085 

805,385 

60S,  g°2 

1,414,686 

805,085 

843.241 

63,000 

892,306 

805.085 

6.  906.  937 

1.  256.  485 

5, 225,  543 

3. 128. 837 

1. 072. 090 

812, 155 

905,085 

1.495,011 

830,085 

4, 037, 852 

4.325,566 

1,882,839 

2.037.717 


SWt 


Rail  tacillty 
Rahabilita-     conttruc-    Subttituta  OparaUni 

tiofl  tiofl        tarvica  Acquisition         Mtaidy 


ToW 


MonUna 3,247,688 

North  Carolina 863.153 

North  Dakota 412.390 229,920  

NewHampihir* 600,000         205,085 

NewJeriay 619.612 _ 1.915         180,113 

NawYofk 1,133,236 1.644.270 


1,947.803         55,325 1,000,421 

566,206 „ 674,872 

803,650      „ 
82.432  ...'.."....  ""'W."929"l...';;i;ir'2."«49."925" 

905.085 

5,038,201  991,800 

452,463 452,622 

Taias 2.306.544 

Viriinia „ 1.110,802 

Varmont 876,285  „ 

Washington 2,568.480  

Wiscrnjin 3.939.410 1,064,179 

Wast  Virginia 404,068 501,017 

Ntvada S05,08S 


Ohio_ 

Oklahoma 

Oiagon 

Pannsylvania. 
Rhoda  Island. 
South  Dakota. 
Tannass**.. 


3.247,688 

863. 153 

642, 310 

8J5,0gS 

911.640 

2.  777.  506 

3, 033. 549 

1, 241, 078 

803,650 

2,620,286 

905,085 

6,  038, 001 

905,1)85 

2. 336,  544 

1.110,802 

876,285 

2,569.480 

5, 003,  S89 

905.  C8S 

905.085 


Total 53,031,750    1.985,731    2.450.885    1.628.556    20.193.731    79.230.653 


AlfTRAK, 

Waahinffton,  D.C..  March  10.  1981. 
Hon.  Jakes  J.  Ploeio. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Transportation,  and  Touriam,  U.S.  House 
of  Repreaentativea.   Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mk.  Cmaisman:  Because  of  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  the  Issue.  I  wish  to  re- 
spond In  writing  to  your  question  seeking 
Amtrak's  contingency  plans  for  route-by- 
route  rail  passenger  service  at  the  1613  mil- 
lion funding  level. 

As  I  said  In  my  testimony,  the  strength 
of  a  modem  rail  ssrstem — be  it  freight  or 
passenger — Is  that  It  can  handle  growth  and 
expansion  far  more  cost  effectively  than  can 
highways,  waterways  or  airways.  If  anything. 
Amtrak's  basic  system  is  yastly  under- 
utilized, especially  considering  the  fixed 
capital  costs  we  must  Incur  to  provide  the 
basic  service  Congress  has  directed.  Increased 
use  of  this  system  will  produce  exponentially 
higher  revenue-to-cost  ratios. 

Unfortunately,  the  converse  Is  not  true. 
Therefore.  It  Is  unnezeasary  to  detail  route- 
by-route  Impact  because  the  proposed 
budget  leaves  little  flexibility  for  Amtrak 
operation. 

To  be  specific : 

At  the  tS13  million  level,  we  calculate 
that  Amtrak  would  be  able  to  provide  serv- 
ice only  In  the  Northeast  Corridor,  between 
Washington  and  Boston,  beginning  In  Octo- 
ber of  1981.  at  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal 
year. 

Amtrak  has  an  Irreducible  canUal  commit- 
ment for  FT  1982  of  $130  million.  This  sum 
comprises  le^al  obligations  for  contracts  out- 
standing, and  NEC  purchase.   $130  million 

Operating  the  Northeast  Corridor  takes 
•250  million  In  Infrastructure  costs.  This  fig- 
ure la  net  of  infrastructure  revenues.  It  does 
not  Include  tS2  million  in  Interest,  a  burden 
which  we  are  assuming  would  be  lifted,  $250 
nollUon. 

NEC  operations  require  an  additional  tl88 
million  In  variable  costs,  largely  offset  by 
»178  million  In  revenues,  for  a  net  cost  of 
•10  million. 

Labor  protection  Lf  Amti^k  runs  only  the 
NBC  would  likely  amoiujt  to  upwards  of  $200 
million    This  U  a  fixed  cost,  $200  million. 

Coata  of  shutting  down  the  rest  of  the 
system  could  amount  to  something  over  $25 
mUUon.  This  Is  a  fixed  cost.  $25  million. 

Total.  $615  million. 

Some  of  these  Items  such  as  labor  protec- 
tion would,  of  course,  diminish  in  out-years, 
but  so  would  the  proposed  federal  grant  It 
Is  fair,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  U  In  effect  proposing  a  system  shut- 
down outside  of  the  NBC 

At  this  level  of  operation,  fixed  costs,  com- 


prising Infrastructure  labor  protection,  and 
shut-down  costs  are  $473  million,  or  72  per- 
cent of  our  total  costs.  At  the  level  of  opers- 
tlcn  we  propose  fixed  costs  are  $486  million, 
or  only  34  percent  of  our  total  costs. 

The  difference  In  service  provided  Is  also 
dramatic. 

At  the  $613  million  level  (In  effect  an 
operating  budget  of  $483  million).  Amtrak 
could  provide  about  1.2  billion  passenger 
miles.  At  the  $716  million  operating  level  we 
could  provide  6  billion  passenger  miles.  In 
other  words,  for  a  48  percent  difference  in 
operating  payments  we  offer  a  300  percent  in- 
crease In  passenger  miles. 

At  the  $613  million  level,  each  Federal  dol- 
lar buys  2.5  passenger  miles.  Un:Ier  Amtrak's 
proposal,  each  Federal  dollar  buys  7  pas- 
senger miles.  In  this  sense.  Amtrak's  pro- 
posal Is  2.8  times  more  cost  effective  than  the 
Administration's  budget. 

I  have  often  testified  that  Amtrak  is  a  cor- 
porate business,  not  a  government  program 
and  that  Amtrak's  budget  cannot  be  radically 
contracted  without  disproportionate  reduc- 
tions In  service.  Amtrak  Is  part  of  the  trans- 
portation solution,  not  a  part  of  the  problem. 

After  viewing  these  figures,  I'm  sure  you 
will  agree  that  a  sharply  reduced  investment 
in  Amtrak  is  not  a  more  efficient  Investment 
in  Amtrak. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  S.  Boyd. 

Amtrak, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  16,  1981. 
Hon.  James  J.  Flohio. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Transportation,  and  Tourism.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dz.^a  Jim:  Last  week  when  I  testified  be- 
fore your  committee  regarding  .Amtrak's  Fis- 
cal Tear  1982  Authorization,  I  supplied  you 
with  a  letter  analyzing  the  Impact  of  the 
President's  proposed  Fiscal  Tear  1982  Am- 
trak budget  level  of  $613  million  on  Am- 
trak's operations.  Our  essential  conclusion, 
reflected  In  that  letter,  was  that  at  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  level  Amtrak  would  be  able 
to  o^er  little  if  any  train  service  outside 
the  Norf^east  Corridor  fNEC) .  With  extreme- 
ly limited  funding  we  would  presumably 
operate  on  those  routes  which  cove-ed  the 
highest  percentage  of  operating  costs  from 
revenues.  The  Northeast  Corridor  Is  where 
this  occurs. 

It  was  clear  from  the  general  flow  of  the 
hearings  throughout  the  week,  and  from 
separate  conversations  lietween  ourselves  and 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration,  that 
PRA  felt  we  cou.'d  offer  slgntfloantly  more 
service  at  the  $613  million  level.  I  am  sure 
you  understand  that  we,  as  the  management 


of  Amtrak.  above  all  others,  would  want  to 
find  the  way  to  run  as  much  train  service 
as  possible  at  any  given  budget  level.  I  am 
writing  to  set  out  the  reasons  for  our  con- 
clusions that  the  level  of  $613  million  will 
support  little  or  no  service  outside  the  Cor- 
ridor. 

Our  conclusions  about  the  service  implica- 
tions of  the  $613  million  flgure  were  stated 
In  my  earlier  letter  to  you.  Let  me  summarize 
them  again : 

$136  million.  Irreducible  commitments  for 
Fiscal  Tear  1982.  reflecting  prior  Administra- 
tion or  Congressional  approval  and  assuming 
"buy-outs"  of  existing  contracts  with  sup- 
pliers wherever  possible.  Our  letter  of  3-10- 
81  estimated  this  cost  to  be  about  $130  mil- 
lion. (A  legal  memorandum  describing  the 
nature  and  extent  of  these  obligations  Is  At- 
tachment A) . 

$250  million,  cost  of  owning  and  operating 
the  Northeast  Corridor  infrastructure,  both 
for  Amtrak's  own  service  and  assuming  cur- 
rent cost  allocation  arrangements  among 
Amtrak.  Conrall,  and  the  commuter  agencies. 
The  revenues  expected  from  freight  and  com- 
muter operations  have  been  deducted  to  pro- 
duce a  net  cost.  This  $250  million  cost  flgure 
compares  with  over  $400  million  in  Infra- 
structure cost  were  we  to  operate  a  national 
system.  It  therefore  does  reflect  significant 
reductions  In  Infrastructure  costs  as  the  sys- 
tem shrinks.  Unfortunately,  as  I  noted  In  the 
hearings,  these  costs  do  not  shrink  as 
quickly  as  do  revenues  and  operating  costs 
as  train  service  Is  eliminated.  (A  memo- 
randum describing  these  costs  is  Attachment 
B.) 

$10  million.  Northeast  Corridor  operations 
produce  an  adiltlonal  $188  million  In  oper- 
ating costs,  directly  related  to  train  opera- 
tion such  as  labor  costs,  fuel  etc.  These  costs 
would  be  largely  offset  by  $178  million  In 
revenues. 

$200  million,  statutory  and  contractual  ob- 
ligations for  labor  protection  payments  In 
Fiscal  Tear  1932  If  t*e  system  Is  reduced  to 
essentially  an  NEC  operation.  Some  have 
asked  why  Amtrak  would  not  choose  to 
.spend  some  or  all  of  the  moiev  runn!n?  ad- 
ditional trains,  thereby  keeping  people  em- 
ployed, and  avoldlnt;  labor  nrotectlon  ex- 
penses. The  simple  fact  Is  that.  It  Is  some- 
what more  costly  to  ooerate  a  service  than  to 
pay  the  protective  costs  occasioned  by  Its  dls- 
CDntlnuance.  Because  labor  protection  obli- 
gations are  equivalent  to  the  salary  and 
fringe  payments  Amtrak  would  have  to  make 
to  keep  additional  trains  operating,  and  be- 
cause many  costs  In  addition  to  these  for 
labor  are  associated  with  running  a  train, 
there  Is  no  less  expensive  way  to  deal  with 
this  problem,  'n  his  testlmo-y  before  your 
conunlttee   last   Monday,  tflien  Acting  PRA 
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Administrator  Robert  Oallamore  estimated 
our  labor  protection  obligation  from  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  at  $10  million.  We 
can  find  no  rationale  to  support  the  estimate 
Mr.  Oallamore  offered,  indeed  some  experts 
estimate  that  these  obligations  may  restilt  in 
much  higher  outlays.  (A  legal  memorandum 
detailing  the  basis  for  these  labor  protection 
obligations  explaining  the  way  in  which  we 
arrived  at  the  $200  million  approximate  flg- 
ure for  Fiscal  Tear  1982  Is  AtUchment  C.) 

$25  million,  based  on  the  assumptions 
noted  above.  Amtrak  would  be  closing  down 
all  service  except  Its  NEC  operations.  Our 
best  estimate  of  the  costs  of  such  a  close-out 
activity  Is  $25  million. 

These  costs  total  $621  million.  Inevitably 
they  represent  estimates  but  we  feel  they  are 
close  approximations.  We  have  reviewed  them 
with  the  General  Accounting  Office  staff  and 
are  meeting  with  FRA  staff  today  to  provide 
them  with  a  detailed  critique  of  the  bases  for 
our  conclusions  regarding  the  impact  of  the 
Administration's  proposed  biidget  level  on 
Amtrak's  service.  The  Administration  en- 
gaged In  no  consultation  with  Amtrak  re- 
garding the  Implications  of  the  $613  million 
budget  proposal  previously.  It  Is  worth 
noting  that  in  developing  our  estimates  of 
the  Impact  of  a  $613  million  budget  we  as- 
sumed that  the  Congress  would  grant  us  re- 
lief from  the  $87  million  in  Interest  pay- 
ments and  taxes  we  would  otherwise  incur  In 
Fiscal  Tear  1982.  The  Administration  has  not 
expressed  support  for  granting  such  relief. 
If  we  must  make  such  a  payment,  that  would 
mean  an  additional  $87  million  would  have 
to  be  factored  Into  the  $613  million  program 
level. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  compare  the  impact 
of    the   $613    million    budget   proposal    with 
those  proposed  by  Amtrak.  As  you  know.  Am- 
trak submitted  a  Fiscal  Tear  budget  Justifi- 
cation at  the  $970  million  level  for  operating 
and  capital  support.  We  made  this  recom- 
mendation   based    on    some    Important    as- 
sumptions. We  assumed  that  relief  from  cer- 
tain state  and  local  taxes  would  be  provided 
by  the  Congress  saving  Amtrak  up   to  $6.5 
miUlon  In  Fiscal  Tear  1982.  We  also  assumed 
that  Congress  would  grant  us  the  authority 
to  issue  a  new  category  of  preferred  stock 
to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  (FTB)  In  ex- 
change for  bne  notes  held   by   the  FFB  on 
which  we  must  pay  Interest  each  year.  Such 
a  transaction  would  save  Amtrak  $82  million 
In  Interest  payments  In  Fiscal  Tear  1982  and 
a  similar  amount  In  every  succeeding  year. 
Our  obligation  under  the  notes  stems  from 
a  now-abandoned  method  of  providing  fed- 
eral funding  for  Amtrak  capital.  During  Its 
first  several  years.  Amtrak  did  not  receive  a 
direct   capital    appropriation.    Instead.   Am- 
trak was  permitted  to  borrow  from  the  FFB 
to  finance  its  capital  expenditures.  There  are 
two  ways  the  principal  on  that  debt  can  be 
retired :  Amtrak  can  use  any  profit  it  earns  to 
pay  down  the  debt,  or  the  Congress  can  ap- 
propriate money  to  Amtrak  to  pay  it  down. 
Neither  of  these  options  seems  workable.  Ev- 
ery knowledgeable   person  in  Congress  un- 
derstood from  the  beginning  that,  notwith- 
standing some  rhetoric  to  the  contrary.  Am- 
trak would  never  be  profitable.  No  national 
railroad  in  the  world  even  approaches  profit- 
ability. Neither  does  it  seem  practical  for  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to  be  parsed 
through  the  Amtrak  budget  and  returned  to 
the  Treasury.  Even  though  no  money  actu- 
aUy  changes  hands,  such  a  paper  transac- 
tion would  appear  in  the  federal  budget  as 
an  outlay  at  the  time  when  every  effort  Is 
being  made  to  reduce  budget  outlays. 

Amtrak's  $970  million  budget  proposal  also 
assumed  Amtrak  would  cut  selected  train 
service.  Acting  in  accord  with  the  1979  Am- 
trak Reorganization  Act.  we  proposed  to  drop 
or  modify  all  the  routes  which  are  subject 
to  specified  Congressional  performance  cri- 
teria and  fall  to  meet  them  as  required  In 
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Fiscal  Tear  1982.  This  means  dropping  the 
Cardinal  and  the  Shenandoah  and  rerout- 
ing the  Broadway  Limited  for  a  Fiscal  Tear 
1982  savings  of  $11  million.  It  means  a  re- 
structiu-lng  of  the  Inter-American  for  a  Fis- 
cal Tear  1982  savings  of  $12  mUllon.  All  of 
the  other  trains  to  which  the  criteria  apply 
wiU  exceed  the  Congressional  criteria  set  out 
in  the  1979  Act.  We  also  intend  to  eliminate 
three  frequencies  in  the  Northeast  Corridor 
In  order  to  save  $9  million  in  Fiscal  Tear 
1982.  and  we  assume  that  no  commuter  serv- 
ice will  be  financed  out  of  Amtrak's  budget 
saving  an  additional  $10  million.  This  rep- 
resents $42  million  In  route-related  savings 
in  FT  1982.  The  $970  million  budget  proposal 
Is  also  based  on  a  projected  revenue  growth 
of  22  percent  resulting  from  sustained  rider- 
ship  and  fare  Increases  in  Fiscal  Tear  1982. 
These  fare  increases  come  on  top  of  Amtrak's 
46  percent  compounded  fare  increases  be- 
tween the  first  quarter  of  1978  and  the  pres- 
ent. By  way  of  comparison.  Amtrak  Increased 
Its  yield  by  34.7  percent  during  that  period 
while  the  major  airlines  yield  rose  by  29 
percent. 

In  my  conversation  with  you  Friday  eve- 
ning in  which  you  requested  that  I  supply 
you  with  this  additional  detail  on  the  Im- 
plications of  the  $613  miUlon  budget  pro- 
posal. I  told  you  that  by  Uking  some  fur- 
ther. Increasingly  difficult  actions  we  could 
further  reduce  our  Fiscal  Year  1982  operat- 
ing and  capital  appropriations  request  by 
$117  mllUon.  In  the  process  we  could  take 
steps  which  would  result  In  the  achievement 
of  a  50  percent  system-wide  revenue-to-cost 
raUo  in  Fiscal  Tear  1982  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  national  route  system  contem- 
plated in  the  Amtrak  $970  million  budget. 
All  of  the  route  reductions  we  had  planned 
at  the  $970  million  level  would  still  be  re- 
quired, as  would  be  Congressional  action  to 
retire  the  debt  and  give  us  relief  from  cer- 
tain state  and  local  taxes.  In  addition,  in 
order  to  live  within  a  $853  million  Fiscal 
Tear  1982  appropriation  ($117  million  less 
than  the  $970  mUllon  In  our  budget  Justi- 
fication submitted  to  you) ,  several  additional 
cost  cutting  or  revenue  generating  actions 
would  be  reqtUred. 

Specifically,  we  can  project  $75  million  in 
reduced  federal  payments  resulting  from 
charging  higher  food  and  beverage  prices, 
reducing  some  manning  levels,  selected  fare 
hikes  on  high-demand  services  in  peak  peri- 
ods, alterations  in  operating  and  equipment 
utilization  practices,  and  from  the  private 
financing  of  the  NEC  communications  sys- 
tem. In  addition  we  can  see  potential  sav- 
ings in  Fiscal  Tear  1982  of  $42  million  from 
certain  efforts  to  reduce  labor  cosu  which 
we  Intend  to  actively  pursue.  A  first  step 
toward  those  savings  can  be  taken  if  the 
Congress  acts  to  grant  us  relief  from  Sec- 
tion 504(f)  of  the  3-R  Act.  which  effectively 
bars  Amtrak  from  bargaining  on  an  even 
footing  with  the  train  and  engine  crew 
brotherhoods  In  the  NEC.  We  are  willing 
to  take  the  risk  of  recommending  the  dele- 
tion of  the  $42  mUllon  from  our  Fiscal  Tear 
1982  budget  now  with  the  proviso  that  U 
by  next  Spring  our  diligent  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate train  and  engine  crew  costs  reductl-ns 
have  not  produced  a  net  savings  of  thai 
amount,  in  Fiscal  Tear  1982  we  could,  with 
Congressional  support,  seek  a  supplemental 
for  the  different  between  the  amount  actu- 
ally saving  and  $12  million.  By  taking  these 
actions,  both  in  the  labor  and  operating  and 
capital  areas.  Amtrak  Is  absolutely  strain- 
ing the  limits  of  what  can  be  achieved 
within  a  budget  which  is  already  very  tight. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  observations 
about  the  Impact  of  the  $613  million  budget 
level  as  compared  with  the  M53  million 
level  we  now  propose.  The  Administration's 
objective  of  achieving  a  50  percent  revenue- 
to-cost  ratio  In  Fiscal  Tear  1982.  three  yeare 


ithead  of  the  schediUe  in  current  law,  wotiM 
oe  very  ad.ersely  affected  by  the  $613  mU- 
llon program  level.  Whereas  our  revenue  to 
cost  ratio  in  1981  will  be  about  42  percent 
that  number  would  slide  to  37  percent  with 
the  $013  mUlion  budget.  In  contrast,  because 
our  $853  million  operating  and  capital  ap- 
proprutlon  proposal  preserves  the  naUonal 
system  and  therefore  the  revenue  base, 
while  reducing  the  costs  which  have  to  be 
spread  over  that  base.  Amtrak  would  achieve 
the  50  percent  revenue-to-cost  ratio  In  Fis- 
cal Tear  1982  as  the  Administration  desires. 
This  makes  the  additional  Increment  of  fed- 
eral support  a  very  good  Investment. 

Several  other  factors  confirm  this  view 
At  the  6613  mUlion  level.  Amtrak  would  pro- 
vide 1.2  bUllon  passenger  mUes.  At  the  $853 
mllUon  level.  Amtrak  would  provide  6  bU- 
llon passenger  miles.  This  means  that  at 
the  $613  milUon  level  each  federal  doUar 
would  result  in  1.9  passenger  miles.  At  the 
$853  mlUlon  level  each  federal  dollar  would 
result  In  5.9  pa.s6enger  miles,  over  three  times 
the  return  of  each  dollar  of  federal  Invest- 
ment. At  the  $613  mUllon  level,  the  system 
would  be  reduced  to  the  Northeast  Corridor 
alone,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  approximately 
14.400  Jobs  for  either  Amtrak  employees  or 
those  working  for  the  railroads  In  Jobs  di- 
rectly resulting  from  the  existence  of  Am- 
trak service.  At  the  $853  mUllon  level,  Am- 
trak would  be  able  to  continue  to  provide  a 
national  passenger  rail  service,  thereby  pre- 
serving an  Irreplaceable  national  resource 
and  protecting  most  of  the  Jobs  of  our 
workforce. 

At  the  $613  mlUlon  level  several  blUlon 
dollars  in  past  federal  investment  Jn 
Amtrak  and  the  passenger  rail  system  of 
the  United  SUtes  would  be  lost.  Most  obvi- 
ously, the  284  new  double-decked  Super- 
liner  cars  built  by  Pullman  Standard  for 
Amtrak  would  be  useless  since  they  ai«  too 
high  to  fit  the  clearances  of  bridges  and 
timnels  in  the  Northeast  routes  to  which 
Amtrak  service  would  be  reduced.  (The  Su- 
perllners  were  purchased  for  use  on  western 
routes  where  clearance  U  no  problem  and 
where  the  added  capacity  of  a  bUevel  car 
makes  it  a  very  cost  effecUve  way  to  accom- 
modate passengers.)  At  the  $853  mlUlon 
level,  the  newly  acquired  or  renovated  equip- 
ment and  the  other  fedcraUy  financed  capi- 
tal Investments  in  Amtrak  could  be  fully 
utUlzed.  generatmg  revenue  throughout 
their  useful  life.  The  full  use  of  these  kinds 
of  existing  capital  assets  U  the  most  funda- 
mental premise  on  which  any  corporation 
would  make  investments  and  acquire  assets 
It  makes  no  sense,  at  the  very  time  when 
Amtrak  has  finally  worked  Its  way  out  of 
the  antiquated,  unreliable,  expensive  equip- 
ment we  Inherited  ten  years  ago.  to  f aU  to 
take  advantage  of  the  earning  potential  of 
the  improved  fleet.  ' 

A  final  advantage  of  the  $853  mUllon  level 
U  that  it  would  preserve  to  a  slgnlflcanUy 
greater  degree  the  vital  national  resources 
of  passenger -speed  raU  corridors  connecting 
city  centers. 

Under  Amtrak's  operating  agreements 
with  the  freight  railroads,  the  railroads  are 
obUgated  to  maintain  their  raU  lines  at  the 
same  level  of  utUlty  which  existed  when 
Amtrak  commenced  operations  over  their 
properties.  Any  break  in  the  continuity  of 
Amtrak  service  would  end  the  railroads'  con- 
tractual obligations  to  maintain  their  raU 
lines  to  a  level  suitable  for  passeneer  serv- 
ice. Tracks  could  deteriorate  to  a  level  where 
passenger  speeds  could  not  be  achieved, 
necessary  sidings  and  signal  systems  could 
be  removed,  and  costs  of  returning  to  to- 
day's standards  would  be  prohibitive.  (At- 
tachment D  Is  a  sununary  sheet  comparing 
the  Implications  of  the  two  budget  levels.) 
TTiTOughout  the  hearings  this  past  week. 
Federal  Railroad  Administrator  Robert 
Blancbette   made   quite   a  point  of  sayliis 
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that  It  was  up  to  tbe  Administration  and 
the  Congress,  acting  Uke  a  Board  or  Direc- 
tors, to  set  the  policy  and  determine  the 
overall  budget  level  for  Amtrak.  He  said 
that  It  wotild  be  up  to  Am  trait  management 
to  determine  bow  the  avallaole  dollars  could 
be  used  pursuant  to  the  policy  guidance. 
Although  we  are  quite  comfortable  with 
this  concept  of  management  flexibility,  we 
believe  we  should  offer  to  the  Administra- 
tion, as  we  will  to  our  own  statutorily 
created  Board  of  Directors,  management's 
candid  assessment  of  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed budget  reduction.  It  is  that  candid 
assessment  I  have  offered  this  past  week  and 
which  I  am  supplylixg  in  more  detail  here. 
To  continue  the  corporate  analogy,  in  the 
absence  of  any  credible  alternative  theory 
of  what  the  impact  of  a  proposed  budget 
level  wotild  be,  it  would  be  up  to  a  board  of 
directors  to  decide  whether  the  proponed 
budget  level  is  acceptable  or  whether  some 
changes  In  either  program  or  budget  are  re- 
quired. That  is  what  we  are  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  decide.  The  worst  outcome  would 
be  for  the  Congress  or  the  Administration 
to  act  under  the  false  impression  that  $613 
million  could  support  any  significant  train 
operations  outside   the  NEC. 

I  hope  that  through  this  letter  and  the 
accompanying  supporting  documents  you 
will  have  the  information  you  asked  me  to 
supply.  If  there  Is  any  addlticnal  informa- 
tion we  can  supply  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  S.  Botd, 

President. 

[Attachment  A] 
iNTKsomcE  Memo.  Mascb  16,  1981 
To:  A.  3.  Boyd. 
From:  P.  P.  Mickey.  Jr. 

Subject:  Fiscal  year  1982  Capital  Commit- 
ments. 
We  have  analyzed  Amtrak's  existing  legal 
commitments  for  the  acquisition  of  capital 
equipment  in  fiscal  year  1982.  We  have  esti- 
mated that  Amtrak  will  have  to  pay  approxi- 
mately $136  million  In  that  year  to  meet  con- 
tractual obligations  for  capital  acquisitions 
not  previously  funded  through  appropria- 
tions. The  Incompletely  funded  capital  pro- 
grams include  purchase  agreements  for  150 
new  passenger  cars  and  17  electric  locomo- 
tives and  an  over-commitment  of  guaranteed 
loan  authority  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Northeast  Corridor. 

Details  of  these  commitments  are  dis- 
cussed below: 

ISO    PASSENGER    CABS:     tSS  MILLION 

In  the  Conference  Report  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Appropriations  Act 
for  FY  1980,  the  conferees  expressed  their 
agreement  that  Amtrak  should  have  the 
flexibility  to  enter  Into  a  contract  to  acquire 
un  to  210  new  low-level  passenger  cars — de- 
spite the  deletion  from  the  Appropriations 
Act  of  a  proposed  advance  appropriation  for 
FY  1982  to  complete  the  flnanclnit  of  this 
acquisition  H  H.  Rep.  No.  96-610,  96th  Cong., 
let  Seas.  11  (1979). 

In  March  1980.  Amtrak  contracted  with 
the  Budd  Company  to  manufacture  lEO  new 
"Amfleet  IT"  cars,  including  125  coaches  and 
25  food  service  cars,  for  a  total  price  of  ap- 
proximately $150  million.  Delivery  of  these 
cars  is  to  start  In  August  1981  and  be  com- 
pleted by  June  1982.  The  Budd  Company's 
progress  is  on  target,  and  substantial  mate- 
rial for  the  cars  has  already  been  ordered. 

Cancellation  of  this  contract  would  pro- 
duce only  small  dollar  savings  and  would 
waste  most  of  the  fimds  already  coTimitted. 
There  Is  no  termination  clause  in  this  con- 
tract, and  if  Amtrak  were  to  cancel.  Amtrak 
would  be  liable  for  costs  Incurred  by  Budd 
up  to  the  date  of  cancellation,  as  well  as  for 
Budd's  lost  profits.  Amtrak  estimates  that 
Budd  would  claim  as  loat  profit  at  least  10% 


of  the  $116  million  base  price,  or  $11.5  mil- 
lion. Material  and  engineering  costs  already 
incurred  probably  total  at  least  $60  million. 
If  Amtrak  were  to  cancel  in  September 
1981 — after  approximately  25  cars  are  deliv- 
ered— Amtrak  might  save  $20  to  $30  million 
out  of  the  total  $160  million  committed. 
However,  Amtrak  would  have  to  forgo  com- 
pletion of  the  balance  of  the  order — approxi- 
mately 125  cars.  Cancellation  at  that  stage  of 
the  contract  would  not  b«  commercially 
prudent. 

Amtrak  has  already  used  $90  million  In  FY 
1980  and  1981  appropriations  to  fund  this 
program.  An  additional  $89  million  will  be 
required  In  FY  1982  to  complete  this  order. 

IT    ELXCraiC    LOCOlf OTIVZS :     $17  MILLION 

Amtrak  contracted  with  General  Motors  in 
February  1980  to  add  17  more  units  to  the 
30  AEM-7  electric  locomotives  already  on  or- 
der for  operation  in  the  Northeast  Corridor. 
Funding  for  the  $51  million  base  price  of  the 
17  additional  \inits  was  provided  in  FY  1980 
appropriations.  Amtrak  estimates  that  an  ad- 
ditional $17  million  will  be  required  in  FY 
1982  to  fund  the  acquisition  of  necessary 
spare  parts  and  escalation  which  Is  payable 
upon  delivery  of  the  units. 

If  Amtrak  were  to  cancel  in  September 
1981 — after  approximately  32  locomotives  are 
delivered — Amtrak  might  save  approximately 
$10  million  in  labor  costs  but  would  have  to 
forego  delivery  of  approximately  15  locomo- 
tives. General  Motors  might  claim  up  to  $37 
million  consisting  of  costs  of  material,  engi- 
neering, and  labor  on  the  last  15  units  and 
lost  profit  on  those  units.  Comp:etlon  of  this 
order  appears  to  be  the  more  prudent  course. 
AcquisrnoN  of  the  northxast  corridor: 

S30    MILLION 

In  1976  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
approved  a  $25  million  temporary  over-com- 
mitment of  guaranteed  loan  authority  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor. To  date  no  sum  has  been  appropriated 
to  cover  this  amount,  and  Amtrak  has  used 
loan  authority  made  available  for  other  pur- 
poses to  finance  the  amount  of  this  over- 
commitment. With  Interest  at  current  high 
rates,  this  amount  will  reach  $30  million  in 
FY  1982. 

The  over-commitment  will  become  critical 
In  FY  1982  since  completion  of  already  ap- 
proved capital  programs  will  cause  Amtrak's 
outstanding  guaranteed  loan  balance  to 
reach  Its  authorized  level  of  $8"0  million, 
and  Amtrak  will  need  an  additional  $30  mil- 
lion in  appropriated  funds  to  meet  its  total 
obligations  for  capital  programs. 

(Attachment  B| 
Infrastructure  Costa 

Infrastructure  costs  for  an  NEC  only  sys- 
tem Include  the  following  major  items: 

Maintenance  of  track  and  ror.dbed.  elec- 
tric power  system,  buildings  and  the  signal 
system  on  the  NEC; 

NEC  dispatching  and  train  control; 

Security  and  facility  overheads  at  NEC 
equipment  maintenance  locations; 

NEC  stations  and  terminals; 

Commissary  and  crew  base  staffing  and 
supervision; 

NEC  regional  operating  mana-rement; 

Taxes,  General  and  Administrative,  Mar- 
keting and  sales,  computer  services,  account- 
ing, training,  and  procurement  in  support 
of  the  Corridor. 

The  amount  of  Infrastructure  costs  re- 
quired to  support  an  NEC  stand  alone  op- 
eration are  $280  million.  These  costs  would 
be  offset  by  $30  million  in  revenues  not  di- 
rectly related  to  routes  such  as  real  estate 
and  miscellaneous  revenues. 

The  descriptions  above  indicate  that  a 
significant  portion  of  these  infrastructure 
costs  are  for  activities  in  direct  support  of 
the  NEC.  Nonetheless,  the  $250  net  re- 
flects a  proposed  reduction  in  fixed  Infra- 


structure costs  of  $126  million  or  over  30 
percent. 

[Attachment  C) 

iNTEROmCE   MEMO,    MARCH    16,    1981 

To:  AlanS.  Boyd. 
From :  Paul  F.  Mickey,  Jr. 
Subject:  Fiscal  year  1983  Labor  Protection 
Costa. 

I.    AMTRAK'S    LABOR    PROTECTION    OBLIGATIONS 

Section  406(a)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970,  46  U.S.C.  {  665(a),  required 
that  railroads  "provide  fair  and  equitable 
arrangements  to  protect  the  interests  of 
employees  .  .  affected  by  a  discontinuance 
of  Intercity  rail  passenger  service.  ..."  Sub- 
section (b)  set  out  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  the  prescribed  protective  arrange- 
ments, and  specified  that  no  railroad  could 
contract  with  Amtrak  for  the  transfer  of  its 
responsibility  to  provide  passenger  service 
until  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determined  that 
the  proposed  arrangements  were  acceptable. 
Subsection  (c)  Imposed  on  Amtrak  the  same 
substantive  requirements  for  the  protection 
of  its  own  employees.  The  Secretary  certified 
two  appendices  to  the  NRPC  Basic  Agreement 
as  satisfying  these  statutory  requirements: 
Appendix  C-1  for  railroad  employees,  and  a 
nearly  identical  Appendix  C-2  for  Amtrak 
employees. 

Appendix  C-2  protects  employees  of 
Amtrak  affected  by  the  "discontinuance"  of 
passenger  train  service.  Although  Amtrak 
has  taken  the  view  that  only  traditional 
"train-oSs"  and  consolidations  are  compre- 
hended by  the  term  "discontinuance",  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  have  argued  that  a  far 
greater  range  of  actions  affecting  employees 
gives  rise  to  the  protection  obligation,  and 
the  controversy  has  not  yet  been  resolved. 
Protected  employees  who  have  suffered  a 
reduction  or  loss  of  compensation  are 
entitled  to  three  types  of  allowances,  two  of 
which  are  paid  for  the  duration  of  the  "pro- 
tective period"— the  length  of  time  an 
employee  has  worked  for  Amtrak,  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  years. 

A.  Displacement  Allowance — Any  employee 
who  is  displaced  and  who  obtains  employ- 
ment in  another  position  at  a  lesser  salary 
is  paid  the  difference  between  his  monthly 
compensation  for  the  current  position  and 
his  average  monthly  compensation  for  the 
prior  year,  with  the  addition  of  general  wage 
Increases  applicable  to  the  craft  In  which  he 
previously  was  employed. 

B.  Dismissal  Allowance — Any  employee 
who  Is  dismissed  from  employment  because 
his  own  position  has  been  abolished,  or  be- 
cause It  has  been  assumed  by  another  em- 
ployee with  greater  seniority  who  has  been 
displaced  because  of  a  discontinuance,  is  en- 
titled to  monthly  payments  equal  to  the 
average  monthly  compensation  of  the  previ- 
ous year,  adjusted  for  general  wage  Increases 
and  reduced  by  the  amount  of  earnings  from 
other  employment  or  unemployment  insur- 
ance. The  entitlement  ceases  upon  reemploy- 
ment, death,  retirement,  or  refusal  of  an 
offer  of  comparable  emplo3mient.  All  fringe 
benefits,  including  free  transportation,  hos- 
pitalization, and  pensions,  continue  at  the 
same  level  as  if  the  person  were  still  em- 
ployed. 

C.  Separation  Allowance — An  employee  en- 
titled to  a  dismissal  allowance  may,  within 
30  days  after  dismissal,  resign  and  accept  a 
lump  sum  settlement  in  lieu  of  all  other 
benefits.  The  amount  of  the  lump  sum  settle- 
ment is  computed  with  a  formula  which 
provides  for  a  maximum  of  sixteen  months' 
pay  for  employees  with  over  five  years'  serv- 
ice. 

Appendix  C-1  generally  entitles  employees 
of  freight  railroads  who  work  in  Amtrak 
service  to  the  same  protective  benefits  as 
are  available  under  Appendix  C-2.  Under 
Appendix  C-1  the  freight  railroads  bear  the 
responsibility    for    protective    payments    to 
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those  employees  who  hold  positions  which 
were  required  for  the  operation  of  passenger 
services  as  ol  May  1.  1971.  Pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 7.3(c)  of  the  NRPC  Agreement,  Amtrak 
is  responsible  for  protection  costs  for  rail- 
road employees  In  Amtrak  passenger  service 
who  occupy  positions  which  were  added  af- 
ter May  1,  1971. 

Approximately  3.600  Amtrak  employees  en- 
Joy  the  protective  benefits  provided  by  Title 
V  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973,  as  amended.  45  U.S.C.  !j  771  et  seq. 
(1976).  A  "protected  employee"  within  the 
meaning  of  Title  V  is  entitled  to  benefits 
substantially  the  same  as  those  provided  by 
Appendix  C-2,  with  the  major  exception 
that  the  duration  of  the  protective  allowance 
may  be  much  greater.  A  protected  employee 
is  entitled  to  protection  for  a  period  equal 
to  the  length  of  his  railroad  service  as  of 
January  2,  1974,  the  effective  date  of  that 
Act.  Employees  with  at  least  five  years  of 
service  on  that  date  are  protected  until  they 
reach  65  years  of  8ige.  Benefits  paid  by  Am- 
trak pursuant  to  Title  V  are  to  be  reimbursed 
from  a  special  appropriation  administered 
by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board;  however, 
amounts  appropriated  for  that  purpose  have 
been  depleted  much  faster  than  anticipated, 
and  at  present  Amtrak  is  paying  for  the  bene- 
fits required  by  Title  V  from  Its  operating 
funds. 

n.  CALCTTLATTNC  THE  FINANCIAL  IMPACT  OF 
ELIMINATING  ALL  OPERATIONS  ODTSIDE  THE 
NEC 

Our  calculation  of  the  cost  of  labor  pro- 
tection in  the  event  Amtrak's  basic  system 
were  reduced  to  the  Northeast  Corridor  de- 
pends upon  several  assumptions.  We  esti- 
mate that: 


1.  40  percent  of  Amtrak's  non-NECIP 
positions  would  be  retained:  the  remaining 
60  percent  would  be  abolished. 

2.  A  proportionate  number  of  man-years 
of  employment  in  Amtrak's  operating 
budget  would  be  affected  by  the  discontinu- 
ance of  train  service:  14,700. 

3.  The  average  annual  labor  cost  for  each 
position  in  FY  1982  wUl  be  $27,000  (includ- 
ing salary  and  fringe  benefits). 

To  arrive  at  a  final  figure,  we  must  make 
a  fourth  assumption  concerning  the  number 
of  affected  employees  who  will  claim  pro- 
tection and  the  amount  they  will  claim.  We 
assume: 

4.  60  percent  of  our  maximum  possible  ob- 
ligation will  be  paid  to  protected  employees. 
This  assumption  is  based  on  the  following 
variable  factors. 

(a)  Longevity — Some  employees  would 
have  less  than  a  full  year's  service,  and  thus 
would  be  paid  a  reduced  amount  In  the  first 
year.  Normally  approximately  15  percent  of 
Amtrak's  employees  have  less  than  one  year 
of  service.  However,  the  current  freeze  on 
hiring  has  reduced  the  niunber  of  new  or 
short-term  employees. 

(b)  Reemplojrment — Emplo3rment  with 
Amtrak  would  not  be  available,  but  some 
employees  would  obtain  outside  employ- 
ment, which  would  eliminate  or  reduce  labor 
protection  costs.  However,  the  emplojrment 
market  for  railroad  employees  is  limited, 
particularly  in  today's  job  market.  More- 
over. In  view  of  the  wage  and  benefit  guar- 
antee there  is  no  financial  incentive  for  an 
employee  to  accept  alternative  employment, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  only  a  few  will  do  so. 

(c)  Retirements  and  Deaths — ^Few  retire- 
ments   should    be    anticipated    where    em- 
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ployees  have  labor  protection  available-  they 
would  either  wait  until  the  benefits  are  ex- 
haustea  or  accept  a  lump  sum  severance  pay- 
ment, xhe  numoer  of  employee  deaths  la 
likely  to  oe  negligible. 

(d)  Laoor  i-roiectlon  Coma  Paid  from  An- 
other Source— Some  affected  employees  are 
co,/ered  by  Title  V;  assuming  addlUonal 
money  Is  appr<^)rtated  for  'ntle  V,  these  costs 
would  not  oe  oome  directly  by  Amtrak.  Of 
the  railroad  employees  covered  by  C-1,  pro- 
tection for  some  must  be  paid  by  the  raU- 
roads.  On  the  assumption  that  Amtrak  will 
not  have  to  bear  these  cosu  our  labor  pro- 
tection exposiu-e  is  reduced  by  that  amount. 

(e)  Severance  Pay— Employees  who  expect 
reemployment  or  retirement  In  Che  first  year 
would  elect  the  lump-sum  settlement,  which 
normally  would  Increase  cost  in  the  first  year 
for  each  such  employee. 

We  believe  this  60  percent  assumption  la 
reasonable  and  possloly  conservative,  ihls 
assumption  yields  a  total  cost  to  Amtrak  In 
FY  1982  of  $199  mlUlon.  If  we  assume  that 
the  total  percentage  claimed  U  80  percent, 
the  figure  rises  to  $317  million. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  calculations 
are  for  the  first  year's  costs  only;  subsequent 
years  would  be  reduced  by  termination  of 
protective  periods,  new  employment,  or 
deaths,  and  increased  by  general  and  COLA 
Increases.' 


'  A  COLA  Increase  of  $.32/hr.  was  im- 
plemented effective  January  1,  1981,  The 
unions  are  now  seeking  additional  Increases, 
effective  April  1,  1981.  On  that  same  date 
the  cost  of  fringe  benefits  will  Increase  by  4 
percent  for  agreement-covered  employees  and 
7  percent  for  non-agreement  employees. 


Implications  of  budget  proposal 


Administration  proposal  operatinc  and  capital,  {613  million  AMTRAK  proposal  operatinf  and  capital,  »S3  mWion 


Revenue  cost,  1982 37  percent. 50  percent 

Percent  of  total  operating  costs  absorbed  by  fixed  costs 72  percent 28  percent 

Number  of  passenger  miles  provided 1.2  billicn "  " ~_        "  5  billion 

Number  of  passenger  miles  per  Federal  operating  doUan 1.9 ."..'.'.'".""'" S 9  (3  times  better) 

Implications „ System  reduced  to  NEC;  14,400  AMTRAK  railroad  jobs  lost;  284    Assumes  all  route  cuts  proposed  in  AMTRAK  fiscal  year  1982  budget 

superliners  unusable;  continues  obligation  to  make  annual  i82+       'ustifcation  (eg.,  drop  Shenandoah,  Cardinal,  3  NEC  frequencict; 
million  annual  interest  payment  on  capital,  much  at  it  no  longer       assume  no  commuter  trains:  restructure  InteiAmerican). 
UMMe.  Retjuires  operating  and  capital  savings  of  1117  million  from  focal 

year  1382  justificalion  level  of  S970  (savings  result  from  higher 
food  and  beverage  prices,  reduced  manning,  selected  fare  hike, 
labor  savings,  operational  and  equipment  utilizaticn  changes, 
i)^„ir._.  •.<.  1      I       .»-.i     ^,..1..   .  .  private  finance  of  NEC  communications  system,  among  others). 

xequirementi  lor  Implementation  of  budget  plan New  authofirttKm  to  permrt  elimination  of  all  trains  outside  NEC    Retire  debt  through  stock  transfer,  lien  for  Federal  Government; 

quickly  and  without  legal  challenge.  relief  from  selected  SUte  and  local  taies;  repeal  ol  S04<f>:  Pnor 

commitment  to  provide  supplemental  for  portion  of  train  ami 
engine  crew  costs  to  ertend  full  net  savings  not  achieved  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion introduced  on  March  25  to  change 
the  status  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Small  Business  to  that  of  a  standing 
committee. 

As  the  committee  chairman  has  stated, 
it  is  a  misnomer  to  classify  this  commit- 
tee as  "select"  when  it  is  a  permanent 
committee  with  all  of  the  authority  of  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate.  Since 
its  creation  in  1950,  the  committee  has 
had  a  continuing,  permanent  character 
and  has  been  treated  as  a  standing  com- 
mittee. In  1977,  Senate  Resolution  104 
granted  the  committee  legislative  author- 
ity and  its  legislative  responsibility  is 
that  or  a  standing  committee:  To  con- 
sider all  proposed  legislation  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  national  attention 
and  emphasis  on  the  economic  problems 


of  small  business  have  never  been  great- 
er, and  the  small-  and  medium-size,  in- 
dependent business  men  and  women  face 
a  serious  challenge  just  to  survive  in  this 
inflationary  period.  As  a  result  of  the 
publicity  spotlight  that  has  been  put  on 
small  business  in  recent  months,  I  be- 
lieve that  most  of  us  realize  that  while 
small  business  needs  certain  assistance 
and  tax  reUef  from  the  Government,  the 
Nation  needs  small  business  and  its  con- 
tributions to  the  economic  revival  of  our 
country. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
has  pioneered  in  developing  and  assem- 
bling small  business  vital  statistics,  and 
I  would  like  to  include  several  of  the 
more  essential  ones  to  be  part  of  the 
record: 

More  than  15  million  enterprises  file 
tax  returns,  and  97  percent  of  them  are 
"small  businesses." 

These  firms  sustain  about  55  percent 
of  existing  nonfarm  jobs. 


They  account  for  48  percent  of  busi- 
ness output  and  43  percent  of  the  ONP. 

Ninety -six  percent  of  new  jobs  ( 1967- 
76)  were  generated  by  other  than  For- 
tune 1,000  companies. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  jobs  came  from 
imder-20-employee  independent  firms. 

Small  businesses  created  one-half  of 
{dl  industrial  innovations  which,  in  turn, 
brought  about  striking  advances  in  jobs, 
exports,  and  taxes. 

The  committee  has  c(Hiducted  numer- 
ous hearings  to  bring  out  the  contribu- 
tions small  business  makes  to  our  coun- 
try and  its  members  have  developed 
meaningful  legislation  that  will  help 
small  business  survive.  I  am  sure  that 
the  members  plan  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram and,  in  addition,  to  work  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
sure  that  its  programs  and  services  to 
small  business  are  utilized  in  the  most 
cost  effective  and  useful  manner.  This  is 
an  important  responsibility  which  we 
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undertake  willingly,  and  I  agree  with  my 
colleagues  who  cosponsored  this  resolu- 
tion that  the  committee  should  be  a  fuU 
standing  committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Thank  you,  Mx.  President. 


MRS.    SOXTTH   CAROLINA,   CINDY   L. 
GOSSETT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
cause  for  concern  to  many  Americans 
that  the  family  unit  has  been  under  tre- 
mendous assault  and  pressiu'e  in  recent 
years.  It  Is  refreshing,  therefore,  to  take 
note  of  a  devoted  housewife  who  repre- 
sents all  that  is  good  with  regard  to  the 
family. 

Mrs.  Cindy  Lawless  Gossett  of  Aiken, 
S.C,  was  recently  named  Mrs.  South 
Carolina  after  statewide  competition  tmd 
will  represent  the  Palmetto  State  in  the 
M'^  *merica  pageant  at  Las  Vegas  on 
April  3. 

lae  24-year-old  bride  of  2  years,  who 
Is  married  to  Michael  Gossett,  is  active 
in  career,  civic,  and  educational  pursuits. 
Mr.  President,  in  order  for  others  to  re- 
flect on  Mrs.  Gossett 's  refreshing  views 
on  the  home,  family,  and  a  woman's  role 
in  society,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  March  22  profile  done  on  her 
in  the  Columbia,  S.C.  State  magazine  by 
respected  journalist  Wallace  C.  Hitch- 
cock. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  tbe  State  magazine,  Columbia,  S.C, 

Mar.  22.  1981] 

"Mas.  South  Cakouna" 

(By  Wallace  C.  Hitchcock) 

AntxK.— Cindy  Ooaaett  likes  to  refer  to 
herself  as  a  contemporary  married  woman 
who  successfully  combines  career  and 
marriage. 

Others  apparently  agree,  because  last 
month  she  was  named  Mrs.  South  Carolina 
1981  In  statewide  competition  at  Myrtle 
Beach  and  will  represent  the  Palmetto  State 
in  the  ISrs.  America  pageant  at  Las  Vegas  on 
April  3. 

Mrs.  Oossett,  24,  a  blue-eyed  slender 
blonde,  said  she  was  encouraged  to  enter 
the  Mrs.  South  Carolina  pageant  by  her  hus- 
band, Mike,  a  magistrate's  constable  and 
owner  of  BUke's  Oym  in  Aiken. 

"Mike  has  always  been  behind  me  and  If 
he  hadn't  wanted  me  to  enter  the  pageant  I 
wouldn't  have  done  it,"  explained  Mrs.  Oos- 
sett. a  bride  of  two  years. 

Mike  Oossett.  27,  is  probably  his  wife's 
biggest  booster.  He  tutors  her  In  weight 
training  at  the  gym  to  keep  her  body  toned 
and  shaped  and  provides  her  with  encourage- 
ment as  she  prepares  for  the  trip  to  Las 
Vegas. 

"When  Cindy  won  the  Mrs.  South  Carolina 
title  I  was  probably  the  happiest  person 
alive,  maybe  more  happy  than  she  was."  said 
Oossett. 

"And  if  she  happens  to  win  the  Mrs.  Amer- 
ica pageant  I  know  she'd  be  able  to  repre- 
sent the  married  women  of  America  and 
America  wovUd  be  proud  of  her."  he  added. 

Mrs.  Oossett.  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Lawless,  has  lived  In  Aiken  since  1973, 
when  her  father  retired  here  after  a  22-year 
career  In  the  US.  Air  Force. 

She  was  a  senior  at  Aiken  High  School  that 
year  and  the  following  year  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  CaroUna-Alken  where  abe 


was  voted  Miss  USC-A,  Student  of  the  Year, 
head  cheerleader  and  an  offlcer  In  the  Stu- 
dent Oovemmont  Association.  She  was  also 
named  Youth  of  the  Year  in  1978  by  the 
Aiken  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mrs.  Oossett  was  awarded  an  associate  de- 
gree in  criminal  justice  in  1976  and  con- 
tinued her  studies  at  USC-A  to  earn  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  sociology  with  a  minor 
In  psychology  in  1978. 

Right  after  graduation  she  went  to  work 
as  a  probation  counselor  with  the  S.C.  De- 
partment of  Juvenile  Placement  and  After- 
care, and  is  in  her  third  year  of  counseling 
juvenile  criminal  offenders.  She  is  presently 
responsible  for  from  40  to  60  Juveniles. 

"It  sounds  corny,  but  Ive  always  felt  that 
I  have  been  blessed  with  super  parents  with 
high  Ideals  and  I  saw  so  many  people  who 
didn't  have  this  and  I  wanted  to  be  able  to 
help  others,"  she  said,  explaining  why  she 
chose  a  career  as  a  juvenile  probation  coun- 
selor. 

"I  have  always  felt  that  kids  who  got  in 
trouble  had  more  strikes  against  them  than 
most  and  I  felt  a  need  to  work  with  them," 
she  added. 

Mrs.  Oossett  said  she  believes  the  increas- 
ing Juvenile  problems  are  caused  by  a  break- 
down of  the  family  unit,  that  many  children 
are  not  getting  the  guidance  they  need  from 
their  parents. 

"Kids  need  the  love  and  security  of  a 
home.  They  need  to  be  able  to  talk  to  their 
parents,  not  as  they  would  talk  to  brothers 
and  sisters,  but  as  parents."  she  explained. 
"It's  frustrating  and  makes  no  sense  to  see 
kids  with  such  potential  throw  away  what 
they  don't  realize  they  have.  You  can't  pound 
change  Into  these  kids,  they've  got  to 
change."  she  added. 

Mrs.  Oossett  said  she  Is  a  Christian,  but 
does  not  force  her  religious  beliefs  on  the 
juveniles  she  counsels.  "I  would  hope  that  I 
wouldn't  have  to  tell  someone  that  I'm  a 
Christian,  that  they  would  see  It  In  my  life," 
she  explained. 

Mrs.  Oossett  teaches  Sunday  School  at 
Memorial  Baptist  Church,  belongs  to  the 
Baptist  Young  Women's  Club,  helps  with 
church  youth  programs,  and  also  takes  part 
In  as  many  civic  functions  as  her  time  per- 
mits. 

What  Is  Mrs.  Oossett's  idea  of  the  Ideal 
Mrs.  America? 

"She's  someone  who  can  or  cannot,  de- 
pending on  her  desires,  have  a  career  and  a 
family  at  the  same  time,  she  Is  Involved  In 
the  community,  church  and  civic  activities. 
Is  aware  of  what  Is  going  on  around  her  and 
in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  provides 
love  and  security  for  her  family,"  she 
answered. 

What  about  the  critics  who  say  a  woman's 
place  Is  In  the  home? 

"First  of  all,  I  don't  think  there's  any- 
thing wrong  with  a  woman  staying  home 
and  not  working.  It's  a  matter  of  choice,  but 
If  a  woman  does  have  a  job.  the  time  she 
spends  with  her  family  should  be  cbarac- 
to-.-f.4  by  quality,  not  quantity,"  she 
explained. 
And  what  is  a  home? 

"It's  a  place  where  someone  can  find  love, 
security  and  caring,  caring  enough  to  dis- 
cipline a  child  when  he  needs  It.  caring 
enough  to  forgive  a  husband's  faults,"  she 
said. 

"A  home  is  a  love  commitment,  and  It's 
sharing  100  to  200  percent,  not  just  60-60," 
she  added. 

Mrs.  Oossett  will  carry  these  philosophies 
to  1^8  Vegas  and  share  them  with  the  Judges 
of  the  Mrs.  America  pageant,  who  will  also 
observe  her  In  swlmsult  and  evening  gown. 
She  plans  to  leave  South  Carolina  on  Fri- 
day for  a  week  of  rehearsals  and  preliminary 
judging  prior  to  the  pageant  on  AprU  3,  at 
which  Bert  Parks  will  be  master  of  cere- 


monies and  singer  Vickie  Carr  will  be  the 
guest  host. 

Sponsors  of  the  Mrs.  South  Carolina 
pageant  will  pay  Mrs.  Oossett's  transporta- 
tion to  Las  Vegas  and  pick  up  the  tab  for 
motel  and  meals,  but  the  rest  of  the  cost, 
more  than  $1,000,  will  have  to  come  out  of 
her  paycheck   (and  her  husband's) . 

"I  don't  know  how  we'll  manage,  but 
somehow   we'll   do  It,"  she  said. 

Some  people  are  helping  already,  she  said, 
including  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond.  R-S.C, 
who  Ls  supplying  a  South  Carolina  flag  as 
a  gift  for  the  mayor  of  Las  Vegas;  and  Rtip. 
Sterling  Anderson,  O-Spartanburg,  (Mike's 
cousin)  is  seeing  what  he  can  do  to  round 
up  a  state  gift  contestants  are  asked  to 
bring  to  the  pageant. 

Also,  she  said,  Sussy  Brodie,  who  owns  • 
woman's  apparel  and  gift  shop.  Is  a  "tre- 
mendous help"  In  getting  together  tbe  large 
wardrobe  the  contestants  are  required  to 
wear. 

Mrs.  Oossett  has  designed  the  state  ooe- 
tume  she  wili  wear  in  the  national  pageant. 
She'll  appear  on  stage  as  a  yellow  jasmine, 
the  state  flower,  with  silk  flowers  adorning  an 
outfit  similar  Is  the  ones  worn  by  Las  Vegas 
showgirls. 

And  she  plans  to  tell  the  people  In  Las 
Vegas  about  her  adopted  state  of  South 
Cairollna. 

"After  having  been  an  Air  Force  brat  and 
traveling  all  over  the  world,  I  find  that  the 
people  In  South  Carolina  are  very  warm 
and  considerate,  there's  not  a  lot  of  hustle 
and  bustle  that  you  find  In  other  places, 
and  people  have  time  to  say  hello  on  the 
street,"  she  aald. 

Her  most  pressing  problem,  she  said.  Is 
finding  a  way  for  hus-band  Mike  to  make 
the  trip  to  Las  Vegas. 

"They  (the  sponsors)  won't  pay  Mike's 
way  there,  but  we're  going  to  work  real 
hard  to  get  him  there  at  least  for  the 
preliminary  and  the  final  night,"  she  aald. 


THE  PTC  COMES  TO  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  in  1972 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  initiated 
a  suit  to  break  up  the  three  major  man- 
ufacturers of  ready-to-eat  breakfast  ce- 
reals: Kellogg,  General  Mills,  and  Gen- 
eral Poods. 

In  their  complaint  the  PTC  espoused 
a  new  "shared  monopoly"  theory  of  anti- 
trust law.  This  new  theory,  as  fashioned 
by  the  FTC,  holds  that  Kellogg,  General 
Mills,  and  General  Poods  did  not  have  to 
conspire  to  fix  prices,  engage  in  collusion, 
or  otherwise  directly  act  to  reduce  com- 
petition in  order  to  violate  the  antitrust 
laws.  Instead,  the  theory  asserts  that  a 
small  number  of  firms  may  violate  the 
law  simply  by  virtue  of  possessing  sub- 
stantial market  shares. 

On  March  10,  1981,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation "to  place  a  moratorium  on  deci- 
sions by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  shared  monopoly  proceedings  imtil 
Congress  establishes  the  existence  of 
the  violation  and  defines  its  elements." 

At  issue  is  whether  industry  restruc- 
turing is  an  appropriate  exercise  for  an 
independent  administrative  agency  that 
combines  prosecutorial  and  adjudicative 
functions  and,  more  specifically,  whether 
that  authority  is  granted  to  the  FTC. 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  based  solely  on  a  shared 
monopoly  theory. 

President  Reagan  stated  during  the 
campaign  that  "It  was  never  Intended 
that  the  FTC  would  have  the  authority 
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to  order  a  company  to  divest  Its  assets 
and  thereby  restructure  an  entire  in- 
dustry imder  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act." 

Similarly,  former  Attorney  General 
Griffin  Bell  h£is  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly that — 

[T]he  subject  of  concentration  is,  perhaps, 
too  Important  to  be  left  to  litigants  and 
judges  who  are  neither  directly  responsible 
to  the  people  nor  able  to  step  back  and  view 
the  subject  on  a  broad  public  policy  basis. 
It  may  well  be  that  If  significant  action  is 
to  be  taken,  it  most  appropriately  should 
come  from  the  Congress  and  thus  ultimately 
from  the  American  people  themselves. 

I  believe  that  before  an  American  cor- 
poration is  broken  up  by  an  independent 
administrative  agency.  Congress  should 
have  the  opportimity  to  delineate  the 
substantive  scope  of  the  violation  and 
remedy. 

The  resolution  the  FTC  is  seeking  in 
this  case  is  the  creation  of  five  new  ce- 
real companies,  three  being  taken  from 
Kellogg  and  one  each  from  General  Mills 
and  General  Foods. 

The  cereal  suit  is  the  only  case  cur- 
rently being  brought  under  this  "shared 
monopoly"  theory,  and  the  legislation  I 
have  introduced — S.  682 — would  affect 
no  other  existing  litigation. 

At  this  time  cosponsors  of  S.  682  include 
Senators  Abdnor,  Andrews.  Armstrong, 
BENTSEN,  BURDICK,  Cranston,  D'Amato, 
DeConcini.  Dixon.  Exon.  Grasslet,  Haw- 
kins. Hayakawa.  Inouye,  Johnston, 
Laxalt.  Levin,  Pressler,  Pryor,  Sasser, 
Symms,  Tower,  Williams,  and  Zorinsky. 

On  March  24  the  Washington  Star 
contained  the  following  article  by  Tcxn 
Bethell  entitled  "The  FTC  Comes  to 
Breakfast."  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  FTC  CoMzs  to  Breaktast 

On  April  26.  1976,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission filed  a  complaint  against  the  Kellogg 
Company,  Oeneral  Mills,  General  Foods,  and 
Quaker  Oats,  charging  them  with  having  a 
"highly  concentrated,  noncompetitive  market 
structure  In  the  production  and  sale  of  ready- 
to-eat-cereal."  In  effect,  the  FTC  claimed,  al- 
though no  one  company  has  a  monopoly  on 
the  $740  mllllon-a-year  Industry,  these  four 
companies  had  managed  to  achieve  a  shared 
monopoly  over  It. 

To  correct  the  alleged  monopoly,  the  PTC 
has  proposed  a  draconlan  remedy.  If  nothing 
else.  It  demonstrates  how  much  Is  at  stake  In 
the  case.  This  was  in  any  event  made  per- 
fectly clear  In  1976  by  a  former  FTC  staffer 
named  Charles  Mueller,  who  had  helped 
launch  the  cereal  case  in  1969.  "Should  the 
courts  side  with  the  PTC."  he  said  in  News- 
week, "they  would  be  declaring  about  one- 
third  of  the  U.S.  economy  to  be  Illegal." 

If  the  courts  do  side  with  the  PTC  in  this 
case.  Kellogg  will  have  to  sever  limbs  from 
Its  own  corporate  body,  splitting  off  three 
new  companies:  Oeneral  Mills  and  General 
Poods  will  likewise  have  to  dismember  them- 
selves. The  five  new  companies  must  each 
have  enough  capacity  to  supply  approxi- 
mately six  percent  of  the  ready-to-eat-cereal 
market;  and  each  would  be  assigned  exclu- 
sive rights  to  manufacture  and  sell  one  or 
more  brands  already  established  In  the 
marketplace. 


A  NAIVX  miKDT 

Even  If  the  companies  Involved  have  been 
engaged  In  a  tacit  conspiracy,  this  proposed 
"remedy"  would  strike  many  people  as  being 
both  naive  and  arrogant.  It  makes  the  fun- 
damental mistake  of  assuming  that  viable 
new  companies  can  simply  be  ordered  into 
existence;  that  we  will  all  necessarily  be  bet- 
ter off  when  they  do  exist;  and  that  the  nec- 
essary efficiencies  of  scale,  management, 
and  productivity  can  be  created  by 
flat.  We  see  here  the  uncomfortably  close  re- 
semblance between  the  bureaucratic  and  the 
totalitarian  mind. 

But  let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  PTC's 
charge  of  "shared  monopoly."  Edward  F. 
Howrey,  a  counsel  for  Oeneral  Mills,  has  said 
that  "the  PTC  has  created  an  entirely  new 
offense  that  they  call  'shared  monopoly.'  " 
Similarly,  a  Kellogg  memo  on  the  case  claims 
that  "the  PTC's  case  Is  without  legal  prece- 
dent. .  .  .  The  idea  of  a  'shared  monopoly,' 
aside  from  being  self -contradictory.  Is  com- 
pletely unprecedented  In  the  law." 

The  charge  of  "shared  monopoly"  Is  In- 
deed not  found  In  any  statute.  The  history 
of  antitrust  strongly  suggests  that  the  charge 
of  sharing  a  monopoly  reflects  the  endless 
frustration  that  academics,  officials,  and 
lawyers  have  encountered  In  their  search 
for  a  real  monopoly.  By  1968  a  White  House 
Task  Force  on  Antitrust  Policy  was  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  a  Concentrated  In- 
dustries Act,  designed  to  fragment  an  in- 
dustry in  which  "any  four  or  fewer  firms 
had  an  aggregate  market  share  of  70  percent 
or  more.  .  .  ."  No  such  act  has  been  passed, 
but  the  FTC  Investigation  of  the  cereal  com- 
panies, whose  combined  market  share  satis- 
fled  this  test,  began  the  following  year. 

In  bringing  the  complaint  against  the 
cereal  companies,  the  FTC  advanced  the 
shared  monopoly  doctrine  Into  the  final 
stage— without  any  supporting  statute.  But, 
curiously  enough,  someone  or  some  faction 
within  the  FTC  seems  to  have  "blinked"  at 
the  last  minute.  And  so  there  was  added  to 
the  complaint  the  FTC's  charge  that  the 
cereal  companies  not  merely  had  a  certain 
combined  market  share,  but  had  achieved  It 
and  maintained  It  by  engaging  In  collusive, 
anticompetitive  practices  of  a  type  that  have 
been  declared  illegal  In  earUer  antitrust 
cases. 

WIDE  RANGE  OF  CHOICES 

A  charge  of  monopolization  really  only 
makes  sense  with  respect  to  a  product  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  substituted  for  some- 
thing else  like  it.  A  moment's  thought  shows 
that  ready-to-eat  breakfast  cereal  does  not 
fall  in  this  category.  There  are  nimierous 
other  breakfast  products  available  on  the 
supermarket  shelves;  cereal  that  must  be 
cooked,  or  to  which  hot  water  must  be  added; 
bacon  and  eggs;  grits;  liquid  instant  break- 
fast; instant  breakfast  bars;  frozen  waffies; 
muffins,  pastries,  etc.  What  was  being  "mo- 
nopolized'?  Not  food,  of  course;  not  breakfast 
food  either.  No  cereal,  even.  But  ready-to- 
eat  cereal;  a  small  subset  of  the  domain  of 
breakfasts! 

It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  public  has  not 
been  switching  away  from  ready-to-eat  cereal 
in  response  to  unconscionably  high-priced 
Product  19  or  Rice  Krlsples.  In  1970,  the  year 
the  FTC  Investigation  beran,  25  per  cent  of 
the  country's  73  billion  "potential  breakfasts" 
involved  the  consumption  of  allegedly  mo- 
nopoly-priced ready-to-eat  cereals.  By  1975, 
this  share  would  grow  to  35  per  cent.  In  short, 
the  public  has  not  been  protecting  itself 
against  the  alleged  monopolists  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  switching  to  non-monopo- 
lized alternatives.  Oligopolistic  com  flakes 
have  remained  more  enticing  than  competi- 
tive muffins. 

Of  course,  this  argument  is  hot  likely  to  be 
persuasive  to  FTC  lawyers.  The  PTC  charges 
that  the  companies  "were  able  to  establish 
a  procedure  for  changing  list  prices  that  en- 


abled them  to  raise  their  prices  regularly 
without  fear  that  they  would  lose  sales  and 
market  shares  to  one  another."  This  proce- 
dure Is  termed  by  economists  "collusive  price 
leadership."  The  FTC  makes  no  charge  of  an 
actual  conspiracy  to  achieve  this  result. 
Moreover,  the  FTC  did  not  even  claim  that 
there  has  been  collusive  price  Increases  be- 
tween individual,  competing  cereal  brands. 
Only  groups  of  producu,  arbltrarUy  selected 
from  the  competing  companies,  were  said  to 
be  coUuslvely  priced.  By  analogy,  one  could 
say  that  all  trees  In  tbe  forest  grow  at  dif- 
ferent rates,  but  If  an  observer  Is  aUowed  to 
make  his  own  selection  of  Individual  trees, 
he  could  find  one  group  that  was  growing, 
on  average,  at  the  same  rate  as  another 
group,  and  then  claim  that  there  was  "collu- 
sion" between  the  two. 

ODD  INTSRPtrrATIOVS 

Thus  the  charge  of  price  leadership  fails 
completely.  But  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
one  of  the  rocks  on  which  It  founders  Is  the 
discovery  by  the  PTC  that  the  proliferating 
brand  names,  box  sizes,  and  packaging  tech- 
niques made  It  extremely  difficult  for  each 
company  to  figure  out  what  its  rivals  were 
doing.  Nevertheless,  the  FTC  charges  that 
"product  proliferation"  is  an  antl-competl- 
tlve  activity,  constituting  a  "barrier  to 
entry." 

If  companies  want  to  enter  Into  a  tadt 
price  conspiracy,  they  could  best  do  this  by 
homogenizing  their  product  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Tbe  cereal  companies  hare  Instead 
done  their  best  to  differentiate  them.  It 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  difficult 
way  to  maintain  a  tacit  conspiracy.  It  is  the 
restraint  of  trade  that  violates  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  act.  But  the  proliferation  of  It  has 
now  specifically  been  attacked  by  the  PTC. 

"If  the  FTC  Is  not  standing  anti-trust  law 
on  Its  head  I  simply  do  not  understand  what 
the  law  says."  University  of  Chicago  profes- 
sor Yale  Brozen  has  written. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OfiScer  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  a  sundry  nomination. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 
of  Robert  L.  Brown,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  be 
sequentially  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  if  and  when  re- 
ported from  Foreign  Relations  it  then  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nomination  received  today  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  tbe  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  5:56  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
annoimced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  (A 
the  Senate: 
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8.  600.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to 
delete  the  requirement  that  the  support 
prtce  of  milk  will  be  adjusted  semiannually. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  THXTRMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  ao.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  AprU  1981  as  "Gospel  Mxislc 
Month". 

By  Mr  THXJHMOND.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments  to  the 
preamble : 

SJ.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  26,  1981.  as  "National  Recognition  Day 
for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era". 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Legislative  Ac- 
tivities Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  United  SUtes  Senate,  Ninety- 
sixth  Congress"  (Rept.  No.  97-29) . 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  OOLX) WATER,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services : 

ISx.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  report  favorably  the  following  nomi- 
nations: Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Robert 
Myer  (age  56) ,  Army  of  the  United 
States  (major  general,  USA),  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general;  Maj.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Ivan  Rolya,  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  lieutenant  general;  Rear 
Adm.  Raymond  N.  Winkel,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral;  Brig.  Gen.  John  B.  HIrt. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  for  temporary 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  major  gen- 
eral ;  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  there 
are  two  appointments  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  (Constantlne  Sangalls 
and  William  H.  Gossell) :  Lt.  Gen.  Eh^an 
W.  Rosencrans,  U.S.  Air  Force  (age  54), 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant general  on  the  retired  list;  and  Col. 
Wess  P.  Chambers.  Air  National  Guard, 
for  appointment  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Air 
Force  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general. 
I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  addition.  In  the 
Regular  Army  and  Army  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  596  appointments/re- 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below  (list  beginning  with 
Howard  R.  Bixby) ;  in  the  Regular  Army, 
there  are  1.282  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  second  heu tenant  (list  begin- 
ning with  Steven  B.  Acenbrak) ;  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  and  Reserve 
of  the  Army,  there  are  1,036  appoint- 
ments/promotions to  the  grade  of  colonel 
and  lieutenant  colonel  (list  beginning 
with  Phillip  G.  Abbott) ;  in  the  U.S. 
Naw.  there  are  2.843  temporary/perma- 
nent promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (list  beginning  with  Phillip  J. 
Aarons) ,  482  temporary/jjermanent  pro- 


motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (list 
beginning  with  Keith  T.  Adams),  and, 
16  temporary/permanent  appoint- 
ments/promotions to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant commander  and  below  (list  be- 
ginning with  James  E.  Halwachs) ;  in  the 
Navy  and  Reserve  of  the  Navy,  there  are 
208  temporary /permanent  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  captain  and  below  (list 
beginning  with  Thomas  E.  Digan) ;  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Navy,  there  are  371  tem- 
porary/permanent promotions  to  the 
grade  of  captain  and  below  (list  begin- 
ning with  Rudolph  Abel.  Jr.) ;  Bonnie  H. 
Bass,  Marine  Corps,  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  major;  in  the 
Air  Force  amd  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force, 
there  are  176  appointments/reappoint- 
ments/ promotions  to  the  grade  of  colo- 
nel and  below  (list  beginning  with  Tom- 
mie  G.  Church) ;  and,  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  Air  Force,  there  are  30  Air  National 
Guard  officers  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel  (list  beginning 
with  Jolm  W.  Baxter) .  Since  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of  any 
Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  of  February  24,  March  3,  and 
March  17.  1981  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 

By  Mr.  PERCT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Charles  M.  Uchensteln,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  the  Alternate  Representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  for  Special 
Political  Affairs  in  the  United  Nations,  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

(The  above  nomination,  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed subject  to  the  nominees'  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Charles  M.  Llchensteln. 

Post:  Alternate  Representative  for  Special 
Political  Affairs  (U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.). 
Rank  of  Ambassador. 

Nominated:  February  19.  1981. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee. 

1.  Self.  2  9100  donations  (1978).  1  at  $100 
(1980)  Tom  Pauken  for  Congress  (Dallas, 
Tex.). 

3.  Spoiue.  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names,  none, 

4.  Parents  names,  deceased. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  Mr.  Sher- 
man E.  Novak  and  wife,  Mary  M.  Novak, 
none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Mlas  Jean 
Novak,  none.  Mrs.  Maurice  A.  Natanson  and 
husband,  none  (Lois  J.) . 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  Immediate  family  Including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these  per- 
sons to  Inform  me  of  the  pertinent  contribu- 
tions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  information  contained  In  this 
report  U  complete  and  accurate. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Vice  Admiral  James  S.  Gracy.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  the  commander,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Atlantic  area  with  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  while  so  serving. 

Rear  Admiral  James  P.  Stewart,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  the  commander,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Pacific  area  with  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  while  so  serving. 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

Capt.  Robert  S.  Lucas. 

Capt.  Kenneth  U.  Wlman. 

Capt.  Edwin  H.  Daniels. 

Capt.  Clyde  T.  Lusk. 

(The  above  nominations  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Ccwnmerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  they  be  approved  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
auly  constituted  committee  of  tne 
Senate.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation.  I  jilso  report  favor- 
ably sundry  lists  of  nominations  in  the 
Coast  Guard  which  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  and, 
to  save  the  expense  of  reprinting  them, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  may  lie 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  In  the 
Record  of  January  5,  January  19,  Febru- 
ary 24,  March  5.  and  March  17,  1981,  at 
the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Fred  Charles  Ikle,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Under  Secretau7  of  Defense  for  Policy. 

William  H.  Taft  IV,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  times  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mitchell)  : 
8.  805.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of   1954  relating  to  certain  divi- 
dends received  by  life  insurance  companies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  806.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Elmer  L. 
Brldson:     to     the     Committee     on     Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dak- 

PORTH.  Mr.  DtTRENBEROEB,  Mr.  COHXW. 

and  Mr.  CHn.ES)  : 

S.  807.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relating 
to  the  provision  of  Federal  assistance  In  or- 
der to  simplify  and  coordinate  the  manage- 
ment of  Federal  assistance  programs  and 
requirements,  provide  assistance  recipients 
with  greater  flexibility,  and  minimize  the 
administrative  burden  and  adverse  economic 
Impact  of  such  programs  and  requirements; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATHTAS   (by  request): 

S.  808.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  public  safety  by 
encouraging  the  employment  of  highly  qual- 
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Ifled  air  traffic  controUera  by  establishing  a 
salary  classification  system  providing  com- 
pensation commensurate  with  responslbU- 
Ity  by  establishing  a  reasonable  maximum 
number  of  weekly  work  hours,  and  by  estab- 
lishing a  special  retirement  plan,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Abdnoe)    (by  request): 

8  809.  A  bill  to  require  recovery  of  cer- 
tain expenditures  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  operation,  maintenance,  and 
construction  of  deep  draft  channels  and 
ocean  and  Great  Lakes  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  to  authorize  such  construction 
on  specified  circumstances;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S.  810.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recovery  of 
capital  and  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
assignable  to  conunerclal  waterway  transpor- 
tation for  certain  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers inland  waterway  projects;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
NicKUCs,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
Bkntsen)  : 

8.  811.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  to  permit 
local  distribution  companies  to  continue 
natural  gas  service  to  residential  customers 
for  outdoor  lighting  fixtures  for  which  natu- 
ral gas  was  provided  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 

S.  812.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raul  Ama2a, 
his  wife,  Maria  Marguart  Schubert  Arrlaza, 
and  their  children,  Andres  Arrlaza  and  Daniel 
Alvoulch  Arrlaza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 

8.  813.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
Ashtabula  Harbor,  Ohio,  to  authorize  the  en- 
largement of  a  turning  basin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr.  CHn.ES, 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  and  Mr.  Boren)  : 

S.  814.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice  with  respect  to  organized 
crime  and  the  u?e  of  violence;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stennis)    (by  request)  : 

8.  815.  A  bill  to  authorize  Expropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
aiid  for  operation  and  maintenance  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  tn 
authorize  the  military  training  student  loads, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DeConcint,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Domznici,  Mr.  East, 
Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Het- 
LiN,    Mr.    Helms,    Mr.    TNonrE,    Mr. 
Laxalt.  Mr.  LuoAR.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
MoTNiHAN,  Mr.  Ndnn,  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.    TsoNCAS,    Mr.    Dantorth,    Mr. 
Specter,  and  Mr.  Melcher)  : 
S.  816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  llml/t  the  circumstances  under  which  for- 
eign governments  may  sue  for  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  for  other  .purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
DeConcini)  ; 
S.  817.  A  bin  to  provide  pnocedurea  for 
calling  Federal  constitutional  conventions 
under  article  V  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
amendments  to  the  TT  S.  Constitution;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 

8.  818.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  to  limit 
the  Insanity  defease:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 

SJ.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  to  rename 
the  Big  Stone  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  be 
known  as  the  Lem  Kaercher  National  Wild- 
life Refuge:  to  the  Committee  on  En/lron- 
ment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  8YMMS: 

8J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  February  7  through  13. 
198  ,  as  "National  Scleroderma  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       OF       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mitchell)  : 
S.  805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  cer- 
tain dividends  received  by  life  insur- 
ance companies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

LEGISLATION     RELATING     TO     CERTAIN     DIVISIONS 
RECEIVED    BT     LITE    INSURANCE    COMPANIES 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Mitchell  that 
will  permit  life  insurance  companies  to 
treat  dividends  paid  by  cMitrolled  sub- 
sidiaries in  the  same  manner  as  such 
dividends  are  treated  by  other  types  of 
business  corporations.  Under  a  long- 
standing rule  of  tax  law.  dividends  paid 
to  corporations  by  controUed  subsidi- 
aries are  received  tax  free  because  the 
money  has  already  been  taxed  in  the 
subsidiary,  and  money  held  in  corporate 
hands  is  subject  to  only  one  level  of 
tax.  If  this  were  not  the  rule.  afiUiated 
businesses  within  a  single  corporate 
structure  would  pay  only  one  level  of 
tax  while  aflaiiated  businesses  operating 
as  subsidiaries  would  pay  tax  when  in- 
come was  earned  as  well  as  when  divi- 
dends were  paid  to  their  parent  corpora- 
tions. This  would  be  contrary  to  es- 
tablished principles  of  tax  neutrality 
between  the  two  types  of  corporate 
structures. 

Because  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  rules 
for  taxation  of  life  insurance  companies, 
these  companies  are  taxed  mi  a  portion 
of  dividends  paid  by  controlled  sub- 
sidiaries. This  is  an  imintended  result 
of  a  rule  that  was  put  into  the  law  in  an 
era  when  life  insurance  companies  did 
not  typically  have  subsidiaries.  Certain 
life  insurance  companies  can  avoid  the 
impact  of  the  rule  by  structuring  their 
ownership  such  that  they  themselves  are 
subsidiaries  of  holding  companies  which 
also  own  their  affiliated  nonlile  insurance 
businesses.  Thus,  dividends  from  these 
businesses  pass  directly  to  the  holding 
companies  and  are  not  taxed  in  the  life 
insurance  CMnpanies.  ITiis  approach  is 
not  available,  however,  for  mutual  com- 
panies, which  because  of  their  nature 
cannot  be  owned  by  holding  compani©!. 
Nor  is  it  available  without  great  cost  for 
stock  companies  for  their  existing 
subsidiaries. 

These  mutual  companies  are  unfairly 
penalized  with  respect  to  income  earned 
by  their  affiliated  businesses.  "Riey  have 
no  choice  but  to  operate  their  businesses 
as  subsidiaries  because  they  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  the  holding  company  for- 


mat and  State  regulatory  laws  do  not 
permit  their  affiliated  businesses  to  be 
operated  as  part  of  the  life  insurance 
companies  themselves.  The  bill  that  Sen- 
ator Mitchell  and  I  are  introducing  to- 
day would  correct  this  inequity  and  re- 
store the  neutrality  that  Congress  in- 
tended for  the  taxation  of  earnings  of 
businesses  affiliated  with  life  insurance 
companies  whether  held  directly,  as  sub- 
sidiaries, or  through  holding  companies. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  act 
quickly  on  this  Important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. ITie  revenue  effect  is  minimal  but 
the  equity  is  important. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bin  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccobo,  as 
follows: 

8.  806 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Botue 
of  Representativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  congreta  auembled.  That  (a) 
the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  804  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exclu- 
sion of  policyholders'  share  of  investment 
yield)  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
policyholders'  share  of  any  Item  shall  be 
that  percentage  obtained  by  dividing  the 
policy  and  other  contract  liability  require- 
ments by  the  sum  of  the  investment  yield 
and  any  dividends  excluded  frooi  grooa  In- 
vestment Income  under  subsection  (b) ;  ex- 
cept that  If  the  policy  and  other  contract 
llabUlty  requirements  exceed  the  sum  of 
the  Investment  yield  and  any  dividends  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income  under  sutjsectlon 
(b).  then  the  poUcyholders'  share  of  any 
Item  sbaU   be   100  percent." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  804  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
groes  Investment  Income)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, dividends  shaU  not  Include  quali- 
fying dividends  (as  defined  in  section 
243(b) )  received  by  an  Includible  corpora- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  section  504(a), 
as  modified  by  section  243(b)(6)." 

(c)  Subparagraph  (a)  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  805  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
current  earnings  rate)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  the  sum  of  the  taxpayer's  Invest- 
ment yield  and  any  dividends  excluded  from 
gross  Investment  Income  under  section 
804(b)   for  the  taxable  year,  by". 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  809  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  amount)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  share  of  any  Item  set  aside  for  policy- 
holders shall  be  that  percentage  obtained 
by  dividing  the  required  Interest  by  the 
sum  of  the  investment  yield  and  any  divi- 
dends excluded  from  gross  investment  In- 
come tmder  section  804(b).  except  that  if 
the  required  Interest  exceeds  the  sum  of 
the  Investment  yield  and  any  dividends  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Investment  Income  un- 
der section  804(b),  then  the  share  of  any 
item  set  aside  for  policyholders  shall  be  100 
percent." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  dividends  re- 
ceived In  tarable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31. 1980. 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  leglslat'on  to  elimi- 
nate an  unintended  inequity  which  has 
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devdoped  In  our  tax  laws  because  of 
fh^"gi"g  economic  conditions. 

The  Congress  has  long  recognlaed  the 
principle,  in  corporate  taxation,  that  the 
Income  of  a  controlled  subsidiary  com- 
pany—of which  at  least  80  percent  is 
owned  by  the  psa^nt  corporation — 
should,  for  tax  purposes,  be  treated  as  the 
Income  of  the  parent  company.  That  Is, 
the  parent  corporation  excludes  from  Its 
taxable  income  dividends  received  from 
an  80 -percent  owned  subsidiary,  which 
has  already  paid  taxes  on  its  earnings. 
This  principle  guides  the  tax  treatment 
of  all  corporations  and  their  subslditules 
with  (Mie  exception:  That  of  the  mutual 
life  Insurance  companies. 

The  1959  Life  Insurance  Company  In- 
come Tax  Act  requires  that  investment 
lnc(»ne,  including  dividends  from 
wholly  owned  subsidiaries,  must  be  pro- 
rated between  the  income  attributable 
to  a  life  CMnpany  for  tax  purposes  and 
the  income  attributable  to  the  policy- 
holders. Thus,  life  companies  are  denied 
the  full  benefit  of  the  dividends-re- 
ceived deduction.  This  has  the  effect  of 
taxing  dividends  earned  by  the  subsidi- 
aries of  life  insurance  companies  twice. 

Whoi  Congress  enacted  the  1959  Tax 
Act,  Its  intent  was  to  observe  strict  neu- 
trality between  mutual  life  insurers — 
those  owned  by  their  oolicyholders.  and 
stock  companies — owned  by  stockhold- 
ers. Under  the  conditions  that  existed  in 
1959.  the  act  accomplished  that  neu- 
trality. 

At  that  time,  this  sector  was  predomi- 
nantly involved  In  life  insurance  activi- 
ties only,  and  had  not  diversified  to  any 
siimlflcant  deeree.  Consequently,  divi- 
dends from  subsidiaries  were  not  an  Im- 
portant source  of  income  for  life  com- 
panies. In  the  last  30  years,  however, 
most  life  comoenles  have  dlvers'fled  into 
other  forms  of  Insurance  coverage,  In- 
creasing consumers'  choice  of  Insurers, 
and  maintaining  a  healthy  competition 
In  the  Insurance  sector. 

But  the  diversification  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  industry  over  the  past  30 
years  has  had  the  unintended  result  of 
Imposing  a  heavier  tax  burden  on  mutual 
life  companies  than  on  stock  life  com- 
panies or,  indeed,  any  other  kind  of  cor- 
poration. This  is  because  State  regula- 
tions have  generally  required  nonllfe  op- 
erations to  be  separate  from  life  insur- 
ance operations.  Mutual  companies  have 
no  alternative  to  setting  un  subsidiaries. 
Dividend  payments  from  thees  subsidi- 
aries are  subject  to  double  taxation  at 
the  corporate  level.  Stock  companies  can 
avoid  this  situation  by  setting  up  holding 
companies  to  handle  their  nonllfe  oper- 
ations. 

This  double  taxation  of  dividends  has 
had  the  result  that  dividend  earnings  are 
now  substantially  retained  by  subsidiar- 
ies, because  payment  to  the  parent  com- 
pany entails  such  a  heavy  tax  penalty. 
The  net  result  of  this  outcome  is  that  the 
policyholders  suffer,  because  insurance 
protection  costs  more  than  it  need  cost; 
and  the  desirable  public  policy  gofil  of 
directly  owned  subsidiaries  Is  in  danger 
of  being  subverted  by  the  preponder- 
ance of  holding-company  Incorpora- 
tions, whose  formation  is  largely  dic- 
tated by  tax  consequences. 


This  bill  would  correct  these  problems 
by  excluding  from  the  proration  nile 
dividends  received  by  life  Insurance  com- 
panies from  their  80-percent-owned  sub- 
sidiaries. The  bill  is  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  1959  act  and  Is  In  the 
public  interest.  It  will  have  a  negligible 
effect  on  revenues.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DANrORTH,  Mr.  Dukxkbekgir, 
Mr.  CoHXN,  and  Mr.  CHn.KS) : 
8.  807.  A  bill  to  faclllUte  the  consolida- 
tion of  Federal  assistance  programs;  to 
extend  the  law  relating  to  Intergovern- 
mental cooperation  to  permit  greater 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  certain  Federal 
assistance  funds;  to  Improve  the  audit 
process  for  Federal  assistance  programs, 
to  simplify  and  standardize  policy  re- 
quirements generally  applied  to  Federal 
assistance  programs;  to  expedite  the 
processing  of  applications  for  Federal 
assistance  involving  more  than  one 
grant;  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  in- 
tergovernment  cooperation;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

rXOEXAI,    ASStSTANCZ    IMPmOVnfntT    ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  with  Senators 
Danforth,  Dtjrenberger,  Cohcn,  and 
Chiles  to  enhance  the  strength  of  State 
and  local  governments  in  omi  Federal 
system  by  Improving  the  structure  and 
process  of  our  excessively  complex  Fed- 
eral assistance  system. 

The  Federal  Assistance  Improvement 
Act  (FAIA)  was  drafted  In  cooperation 
with  the  major  public  Interest  groups 
and  representatives  from  the  Federal 
Government.  The  proposal  has  been  the 
subject  of  hearings  in  Congress  since 
1978,  and  in  December  of  last  year  It 
passed  the  Senate.  Because  of  the  late- 
ness in  the  96th  Congress  when  this  oc- 
curred, however,  the  proposal  did  not 
achieve  passage  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  have  every  hope  and  con- 
fidence, however,  that  the  bill  will  be 
pafsed  again  by  the  Senate  quickly,  and 
that  it  will  receive  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  in  the  House  as  well. 

The  concepts  contained  in  FAIA  are 
not  new,  for  the  most  part.  They  embrace 
a  range  of  widely  accepted,  commonsense 
steps  designed  to  enhance  the  eflQciency 
of  Federal  assistance  administration, 
and  tc  improve  the  quality  of  the  services 
delivered  through  these  programs.  The 
need  for  these  reforms  in  the  grant  sys- 
tem has  been  apparent  for  some  years 
and,  as  you  know,  I  have  stressed  these 
issues  since  I  came  to  Washington  In 
1968.  The  Importance  of  these  Improve- 
ments is  underscored  now,  however,  by 
the  impending  budget  cutbacks.  These 
funding  reductions,  though  necessary 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  may  Im- 
pose real  hardships  on  some  commiml- 
ties.  The  reforms  encompassed  by  FAIA 
will  do  much  to  cut  the  onerous  strings 
that  bind  Federal  assistance  programs, 
and  in  so  doing  ciishion  the  Impact  of 
these  necessary  budget  reductions. 

In  this  statement  today  I  would  like 
to  explain  why  these  changes  are  so 
badly  needed  and  describe  briefly  the 
approach  taken  to  grant  reform  in  this 
legislation. 


Mr.  President,  in  the  last  20  years  we 
have  witnessed  massive  growth  in  the 
Federal  aid  system.  More  dollars  go  to 
more  States  and  local  communities  than 
ever  before  In  our  history.  These  funds 
grew  tenfold  from  nearly  $8  billion  to 
over  $80  billion  in  the  period  1960  to 
1978.  The  process  for  distributing  these 
funds  is  unnecessarily  complicated  by 
the  growing  number  of  aid  programs. 
Today  Federal  assistance  is  distributed 
through  a  complex  webb  of  over  500 
categorical  grant  programs,  each  with 
its  own  application,  management,  and 
monitoring  component.  The  inefficiency 
created  by  this  system  is  a  great  source 
of  frustration  for  grant  administrators 
smd  even  more  importantly,  its  costly 
administrative  overhead  robs  program 
dollars  from  the  intended  recipients. 
While  these  figures  are  difficult  to  pin 
down  many  experts  believe  that  about 
20  percent  of  program  dollars  must  be 
spent  on  administration,  and  in  some 
instances  the  cost  of  doing  business  at- 
tributable to  excessive  policy  cmd  paper- 
work requirements  1^  even  oreatcr 

Poor  governmental  performance  Is 
linked  to  a  second,  even  uiurc  detrimen- 
tal effect  of  this  Federal  aid  system 
growth.  Every  penny  of  Federal  assist- 
ance that  flows  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments carries  with  it  rules,  require- 
ments, and  regulations.  These  Federal 
aid  strings  have  led  to  the  usurpation  of 
State  and  local  policy,  allocational,  and 
administrative  authority  by  the  Federal 
Government.  As  the  recent  work  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  has  pointed  out,  the 
Federal  Government  today  Is  heavily 
involved  in  many  activities  which  tradi- 
tionally have  been  the  responsibility  of 
State  and  local  governments.  Such  over- 
lap has  brought  intrusion  and  policy 
dictation  to  these  subnatlonal  govern- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Additionally,  because  all  gov- 
ernments supposedly  share  responsibility 
for  many  programs.  In  the  end  no  one  is 
responsible.  The  sharing  of  authority 
leads  to  endless  buckpass'ng  and  finally 
to  the  erosion  of  accountability. 

The  private  citizen  feels  powerless  In 
this  situation  because  he  or  she  is  un- 
able to  pin  down  authority  and  make 
Government  more  responsive.  Instead, 
Government  continues  to  expand  and, 
curiously,  with  more  Government  we 
have  less  and  less  self-government. 

The  bill  contains  six  titles  designed 
to  realize  several  reform  goals.  First  It 
encourages  and  expedites  the  process 
for  consolidating  narrowly  focused  cate- 
gorical grants.  This  authority.  If  exer- 
cised, will  provide  the  flexibility  for  re- 
cipients needed  to  target  assistance 
funds  to  their  specific  needs.  The  harsh- 
ness of  the  budget  reductions  as  well  as 
burdensome  administrative  require- 
ments can  be  reduced  through  the  use 
of  this  mechanism. 

The  second  major  aim  of  the  bill  is 
to  make  better  sense  of  the  complex  and 
costly  system  for  auditing  Federal  assist- 
ance programs.  This  title  encourages  use 
of  the  single  Federal  audit  concept  which 
entails  the  unified  audit  of  a  recipient 
jurisdiction,  rather  than  the  fragmented 
audit  of  each  program  that  flows  through 
that  jurisdiction.  The  title  also  calls  for 
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greater  acceptance  by  Federal  agencies 
of  State  and  local  audits  which  meet 
certain  professional  standards. 

Third,  the  bill  calls  for  the  simplifi- 
cation and  standardization  of  national 
policy  requirements  that  are  generally 
applied  to  assistance  programs.  The 
more  than  60  such  requirements  Includ- 
ing citizen  participation,  environmental 
quality,  and  planning  standards,  are 
presently  administered  in  a  fragmented 
and  sometimes  conflicting  mtmner.  This 
title  would  eliminate  much  of  this  con- 
fusion through  the  standardized  ap- 
proach. Additionally,  provisions  for  the 
revision,  or  temporary  waiver  of  require- 
ments under  certain  circumstances  and 
for  certification  of  recipient  compliance 
when  a  certain  level  of  performance  is 
attained  would  reduce  the  costs  of  these 
requirements. 

Fourth,  FAIA  seeks  to  improve  the 
joint  funding  simplification  process 
which  administratively  groups  programs 
when  they  are  used  for  the  same  project 
purpose.  The  title  requires  greater  Fed- 
eral agency  participation  In  the  process 
and  simplifies  the  procedure  for  draw- 
ing down  funds  for  the  jointly  funded 
project. 

Fifth,  the  bill  wiU  permit  State  and 
local  governments  to  shift  a  percentage 
of  their  Federal  assistance  funds  among 
programs  in  the  same  functional  area. 
This  may  occur  upon  acceptance  by  the 
administrator  of  the  Federal  agency  in- 
volved of  the  plan  explaining  the  use  of 
the  Federal  funds.  This  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  Federal  assistance  within  the 
single  funding  area  will  enhance  recip- 
ient dlscreticm  and  provide  an  important 
buffer  for  the  Impact  of  Federal  aid  cuts. 
Last,  the  bill  amends  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide a  standard  maintenance  of  effort 
provision,  to  preclude  Federal  level  In- 
hibition of  State  appropriation  of  Fed- 
eral assistance,  and  to  strengthen  the 
act's  single  State  agency  provisions. 

As  can  readily  be  seen  this  bill  ad- 
dresses very  directlv  the  fundamental 
problems  in  our  contemporary  aid  sys- 
tem. It  provides  several  new  manage- 
ment tools  for  those  who  miist  deal  with 
a  system  which  is  increasingly  imman- 
ageable.  Beyond  this,  particularly 
through  the  consolidation  title,  the  bill 
will  encourage  the  structural  changes 
which  will  reassert  some  control  over  the 
grant  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  not  cure  all 
of  the  ills  of  our  current  aid  system  nor 
will  It  completely  correct  the  existing  im- 
balance in  our  Federal  system.  But  th's 
does  contain  a  parcel  of  highly  significant 
steps  that  must  be  taken  promptly.  These 
are  logical,  rational  reforms  that  are  ur- 
gently needed  to  meet  short-term  needs, 
and  to  address  the  longer  range  problems 
of  a  system  that  has  gone  askew.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and  a 
sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

S.  807 
Be  it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  o/  the  United  State*  of 


America  in  Congrea  aatembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Assistance  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981." 

STATEMurr  or  fuxposx 
Sec.  a.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  thla  Act — 

( 1 )  to  encourage  the  consolidation  of  Fed- 
eral programs,  when  such  consolidation  is 
consistent  with  applicable  statutes  and 
would  further  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
grant  programs  consolidated: 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  use  of 
Federal,  State  and  local  government  audit 
resources; 

(3)  to  streamline  and  simplify  generally 
applicable  national  policy  requirements  at- 
tached to  Federed  ikssistance  programs; 

(4)  to  enable  State  and  local  governments 
and  nonprofit  organizations  to  adapt  pro- 
grams for  Federal  assistance  to  the  particular 
needs  of  beneficiaries  and  the  operating 
practices  of  recipients  by  drawing  upon  ap- 
propriations avaUable  from  more  than  one 
Federal  program; 

(5)  to  enable  recipients  to  more  effectively 
target  resources  toward  areas  of  significant 
local  need  by  shifting  a  portion  of  assistance 
funds  among  programs  in  the  same  func- 
tional areas:  and 

(6)  to  implement  several  other  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  Federal 
assistance. 

TITLS  I— CONSOLIDATION  OF  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  9  the 
foUowing  new  chapter: 

Chapter  10— FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM  CONSOLIDATION 
Sec. 

"1001.  Definitions. 
"1002.  Examination    of    Federal    aaslBtance 

programs  required. 
"1003.  Federal  assistance  program  consoUda- 

tion  plans. 
"1004.  Limitation  on  powers. 
"IOCS.  Method  of  taking  effect. 
"1006.  Effect  on  other  laws  and  regulations. 
"1001.  Daflnitlons. 
"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
"(1)   the  term 'agency' means  an  executive 
agency  as  defined  in  section  IDS  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code; 

"(2)  the  term  'consoUdatlon  plan'  means 
a  Federal  assistance  program  consolidation 
plan  proposed  under  section  1003  of  this 
title; 

"(3)  the  term  'Federal  assistance'  means 
any  assistance  provided  by  an  agency  in  the 
form  of  grants,  loans,  loan  guarantees,  prop- 
erty, cooperative  agreements  or  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  or  local  governments  or 
other  recipients,  except  that  such  term  does 
not  include  cash  assistance  to  Individuals, 
contracts  for  the  procurement  of  goods  and 
services  for  the  United  States,  subsidies,  or 
insurances; 

"(4)  the  term  'functionally  related  pro- 
grams' refers  to  those  programs  which  fall 
under  a  single  functional  category  as  set 
forth  In  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  transmitted  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 201  (1)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921;  and 

"(5)  the  term  'resolution'  means  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
RepresentaHves.  the  matter  after  the  resolv- 
ing clause  of  which  Is  as  follows: 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proves   the    consolidation    olsn    numbered 

.  transmitted  by  the  President  on  , 

19 .  Including  such  chan<'es  as  m*v  have 

been  snbsef  uen^lv  orooo^ed  by  the  President 
In  accordance  with  secMon  ]003'e>  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code-  th«  first  blank  space 
therein  belne  flil««1  with  the  number  of  the 
plan  ond  the  second  blsnk  sp«ce  therein  be- 
ing filled  with  the  date  on  which  the  plan 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 


"1002.  Examination  of  Vsderal  assistance 
programs  required 
"Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  of  Congress,  the  President  shall  ex- 
amine the  various  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams established  by  law  in  order  to  deter- 
mine If  consolidation  of  any  such  programs 
is  necessary  or  desirable  to  accomplish  one 
or  more  of  the  following  purposes : 

"(1)  facUltate  the  ud^tatlon  of  Federal 
assistance  programs  to  the  particular  needs 
of  beneficiaries  and  the  operating  practices 
of  recipients  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
congressional  purposes; 

"(2)    promote   better  administration,   co- 
ordination, and  planning  of  such  programs; 
"(3)  eliminate  program  overlap  and  du- 
plication; 

"(4)  minimize  administrative  burdens  and 
eliminate  adverse  economic  impacts; 

"(6)  promote  economy  and  efficiency  to  the 
fullest  extent  consistent  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  programs  goals:  and 
"(6)  maximize  effectiveness. 
"1003.  Federal  assistance  program  conaoUda- 
tlon  plans 
"(a)  If  the  President,  after  m«iring  the 
examination  required  by  section  1002  of  this 
title,  finds  that  consolidation  of  Federal 
assistance  programs  Is  necessary  or  desirable 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  specified  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (8)  of  such  section,  he 
shall  prepare  one  or  more  Federal  assistance 
consolidation  plans.  Each  such  consolidation 
plsm  shall  Include  a  declaration  that  the 
consolidation  included  In  the  plan  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
specified  In  such  paragraphs  and  an  explana- 
tion of  how  each  program  included  In  the 
plan  Is  functionaUy  related  to  the  other  pro- 
grams Included  in  the  plan. 

"(b)  In  each  consolidation  plan  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  under  this  section, 
the  President  shall — 

"(1)  place  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion of  the  consoUdatlon  plan  and  all  of 
Federal  assistance  programs  included  In  sucb 
plan  in  a  single  Federal  agency; 

"(2)  specify  In  detaU  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Federal  assistance 
programs  Included  in  the  plan  wUl  be  ad- 
ministered. Including  a  specification  of  re- 
quirement such  as  State  and  local  matching 
for  Federal  fxtnds,  allotment  and  apportion- 
ment, financial  management,  planning,  and 
eligibility  to  be  used  in  the  plan;   and 

"(3)  specify  the  date  of  expiration  of  the 
consolidation  plan,  except  that  in  selecting 
an  expiration  date  under  this  paragraph  th« 
President  shaU  specify  a  date  which — 

"(A)  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph.  Is  not  earUer  than  the 
earliest  date  and  not  later  than  the  date  on 
which  the  authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  any  of  the  Federal  assistance  programs 
consolidated  under  the  plan  expire;  and 

"(B)  Is  not  later  than  four  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  plan. 

"(C)  The  President  shall  Include  with  each 
consolidation  plan  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress under  this  section  a  message  which 
describes  (1)  the  differences  between  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  individual  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  to  be  consolidated 
under  the  plan  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
that  win  be  applicable  to  such  programs 
after  the  consolidation  plan  becomes  effec- 
tive, and  (2)  the  reasons  tea  selecting  the 
terms  and  conditions  used  In  the  conaollda- 
tlon  plan. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  trananlt  e*cb 
consoUdatlon  plan  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress oD  the  same  day  and  to  each  House 
while  It  Is  In  session,  except  that — 

"(1)  the  President  may  not  transmit  a 
con9ollda.tlon  plan  to  the  Congress  within 
thirty  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  transmission  of  a  previous 
consolidation  plan  cozu»mlng  one  or  more 
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jMogimma  which  fkll  undw  th«  same  rub- 
fusoUon«J  category  m  aet  forth  In  the  Budget 
tt  tba  Unltad  8tat«s  tr«nsmltt«d  pursuAnt  to 
8«cUon  301(1)  of  the  Budget  and  Accoiint- 
mg  Act  of  1B31:  and 

"(3)  not  more  than  three  oonaolidatlon 
plmna  may  be  pending  at  one  time  befor«  a 
committee  ot  the  CongreoB  designated  piir- 
■uant  to  Section  1005(d)  (1). 

"(e)  Before  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
oonaoUdatlon  plan  has  been  ordered  reported 
by  a  committee  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1005(d)(1),  in  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  may 
ma)ce  modlfloatlons  or  revisions  of  the  plan, 
which  shall  thereafter  be  treated  as  part  of 
the  consolidation  plan  originally  transmit- 
ted and  shall  not  affect  In  any  way  the  time 
limits  otherwise  provided  for  In  this  chapter. 

"(f)  Within  sixty  days  of  continuous  see- 
aton  of  0}agre8s  after  the  beginning  of  each 
Congreoa.  the  President  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  concerning 
the  administration  of  this  chapter. 
"1004.  Limitations  on  powers. 

"(a)  A  consolidation  plan  may  not  provide 
for,  and  may  not  have  the  effect  of,  (1)  con- 
solidating any  Federal  assistance  programs 
which  are  not  functionally  related,  or  (2) 
transferring  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  program  contained  In  sucb 
plan  to  an  agency  which  \^as  cot  responsible 
for  the  administration  oi  any  program  con- 
tained In  such  plan  tc  &o  agency  which  was 
not  responsible  for  the  cdmlnlstratioa  of  auy 
Federal  assistance  pro^~8m  Included  lu  tbe 
consolidation  plan  prior  to  the  date  on  w  Uch 
the  oonsol.datlon  plan  takes  effect  or.  (3) 
providing  th%t  a  group  .>r  oerson  becomes  ell 
glble  for  assistance  un<ier  the  plan  that  Is 
lot  eligible  tinder  on"  or  more  of  •lie  pio- 
grams  being  consolidated  or  (4)  excluding 
any  purposes  aind  goals  established  under  the 
programs  being  consolidated  from  the  range 
of  actlvlriee  authorized  by  such  plan. 

"(b)   The  authority  under  this  title  will 
expire  five  years  from  the  date  It  becomes 
effective. 
"1006.  Method  of  taking  effect. 

"(a)  A  consolidation  plan  shall  be  effec- 
tive upon  approval  by  the  President  of  a 
resolution  which  has  been  adopted  within 
ninety  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  of  transmittal  o:  the 
plan  to  the  Congress. 

"(b)  A  consolidation  plan  may  provide 
that  any  provision  of  the  plan  may  be  ef- 
fective at  a  'ime  later  th?n  the  date  on  which 
the  plan  become?  elTectlve. 

"(c)  On  the  day  on  which  a  consolidation 
plan  is  transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  resolution  shall 
be  totroduced  (by  request)  in  the  Senate  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ctoveni- 
mental  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  or  by  a  Memb^ 
or  Members  of  the  Senate  designated  by 
such  chairman:  and  shall  be  Introduced  (by 
request)  In  the  House  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  House,  or  by  a  Member  or  Members 
of  the  House  designated  by  such  chairman. 

"(d)(1)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
consolidation  plan  shall  be  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  having  prlti^ry  Jurisdiction 
over  such  .-esolutlon  imder  the  ruler  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Hovse  of  Representatives. 

"(3)  Each  committee  of  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion to  which  the  resolution  Is  referred  shall 
consider  the  consolidation  plan  and  shall 
make  Its  recommendatlcns  to  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be,  within  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  following  the  date  of  its 
transmittal  to  Congress. 

"(3)  Any  resolution  with  respect  to  a  con- 
soUdation  plan  afllrmatlvely  reported  by  the 
committee  with  primary  Jurisdiction  which 
contains  any  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction 
Ot  any  other  committee  shall  be  referred  to 


such  other  committee  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  if 
the  chairman  of  such  other  committee  re- 
quests such  referral  no  later  than  the  day 
following  the  day  on  which  the  resolution  is 
reported  by  the  committee  with  primary 
Jurisdiction.  In  any  case  in  which  such 
other  committee  falls  to  report  the  resolu- 
tion within  the  period  herein  prescribed, 
such  committee  shall  be  automatically  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  such 
resolution  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  continu- 
ous session  of  Congress  foUowmg  the  day  on 
which  such  resolution  is  referred  to  such 
committee. 

"(4)  If  the  committee  having  primary 
Jurisdiction  over  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
which  a  consolidation  plan  has  been  re- 
ferred has  not  reported  it  at  the  end  of  sixty 
days  of  continuous  session  ot  Congress  after 
Its  transmittal,  such  committee  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  discharged  from  further  oon- 
slderatloc  of  such  resolution  and  such  reso- 
lution shall  be  placed  on  the  appropriate 
calendar  of  the  House  Involved. 

"(e)  When  the  last  committee  to  which 
the  resolution  has  been  referred  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
a  consolidation  plan,  ptirsuant  to  (d)  (3)  (4), 
It  Is  in  order  at  any  time  thereafter  (even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to)  for  any  Member  of 
the  respective  House  to  move  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution.  The 
motion  Is  privileged  In  the  Senate  and  highly 
privileged  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Is  not  debatable.  The  motion  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment,  or  to  a  motion  to 
postpone,  or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
slderatioD  of  other  btislneos.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in 
order.  If  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  Is  agreed  to.  the 
resolution  shall  remain  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness ot  the  respective  House  imtll  disposed  of. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  1003  of  this  title— 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

"(2)  the  days  In  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjotimment  of 
more  than  tiiree  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  ninety- 
day  period. 

"(g)  The  provMona  of  subsections  (o) 
throu^  (k)  of  this  section  and  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  1001  of  this  title  are  enacted 
by  the  Congress — 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  Hotise, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that  sub- 
section and  paragraph;  and  they  supersede 
other  rules  to  the  extent  that  they  are  In- 
consistent therevrlth;  and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (90  far  cb  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  In  the  same  manner, 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

"1009.  Effect  on  other  laws  and  regulations. 

"(a)  To  the  extent  that  any  provision  of 
a  consolidation  plan  which  becomes  effective 
under  this  chapter  is  inconsistent  with  any 
provision  of  law  enacted  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  plan,  the  provision  of  the  con- 
solidation plan  shall  control  to  the  extent 
that  such  plan  specifies  the  provision  of 
law  to  be  superseded,  consistent  with  sec- 
tion 1003(b)(3). 

"(b)  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
consolidation  plan  becomes  effective,  modi- 
fications shall  be  made  in  any  regulation, 
rule,  order,  policy,  determination,  directive, 
authorization,  permit,  privilege,  requirement, 


or  other  action  made,  prescribed.  Issued, 
granted,  or  performed  with  respect  to  any 
matter  affected  by  a  consolidated  plan  to 
reconcile  any  inconsistency  as  thereof  with 
the  consolidation  plan,  as  set  forth  In  that 
plan,  but  otherwise  shall  continue  in  effect. 

"(c)  A  consolidation  plan  shall  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  appropriations  or  other  budg- 
et authority  In  such  manner  that  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  appropriations  and  other 
budget  authority  available  for  carrying  out 
the  Federal  assistance  programs  involved  in 
such  plan  may  be  available  for  any  or  all 
such  programs,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
authorizations  of  appropriations  or  other 
budget  authority  for  such  programs  shall  be 
deemed  an  authorization  of  appropriations 
and  other  budget  authority  for  any  or  all  of 
such  programs.  The  appropriations  or  por- 
tions of  appropriations  unexpended  by  rea- 
son of  operation  of  this  chapter  may  not  be 
used  for  any  puri>ose,  but  shall  revert  to  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  report  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committees,  as  part  of  their  annual 
budget  submission,  on  the  saving  effected 
under  the  consolidation  plan." 

(d)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  I  ot 
title  S  United  States  Code,  Immediately  pro- 
ceeding Chapter  I,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"10  Federal  Assistance  Programs  Consollda- 
Uon 1001." 

TITLB  n— FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  AND 
AUDIT  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS 

PT7SPOSS 

P«c.  201.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title — 
(1)  to  Improve  the  financial  management 

of  Federal  assistance  programs; 

(3)   to  promote  the  efficient  use  of  audit 

resources; 

(3)  to  relieve  State  and  local  governments 
and  non-profit  organizations  of  the  costs  and 
paperwork  burdens  due  to  conflicting  and 
redtmdant  requirements  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs;  and 

(4)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
consistent  requirements  for  the  financial 
management  and  audit  of  Federal  assistance 
provided  to  or  administered  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. 

DEflNlTlONS 

Sfc.  202.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "financial  and  compliance 
audit"  means  a  systematic  review  or  apprais- 
al of  a  recipient  of  Federal  assistance  to 
determine  and  report  whether  the  financial 
operations  of  the  recipient  are  properly  con- 
ducted and  financial  reports  are  presented 
fairly  and  whether  the  entity  has  compiled 
with  significant  compliance  requirements 
contained  in  laws  and  regulations  that  can 
materially  affect  the  entitles  financial  op- 
erations, conditions  and  reports. 

(2)  The  term  "public  accotuitants"  means 
certified  public  accountants,  or  licensed  pub- 
lic accotintants  licensed  on  or  before  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  who  are  certified  or  licensed 
by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State. 

(3)  The  term  "Independent  auditors" 
means  properly  constituted  State  and  local 
government  audit  agencies  or  public  ac- 
countants, who  have  no  direct  relationship 
with  the  functions  or  activities  being  audit- 
ed or  with  the  business  conducted  by  any 
of  the  officials  of  the  government  agency  or 
unit  being  audited. 

(4)  The  term  "generally  accepted  auditing 
standards"  means  the  auditing  standards 
set  forth  In  the  financial  and  compliance 
element  of  the  "Standards  for  Audit  of  Gov- 
ernmental Organizations,  Programs.  Activi- 
ties, and  Functions".  Issued  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  and 
incorporating  the  audit  standards  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  PubUc  Ac- 
countaots. 
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(6)  The  term  "Federal  assistance"  means 
any  assistance  provided  by  an  agency  In  the 
form  of  grants,  loans,  loan  guarantees,  prop- 
erty, cooperative  agreements  or  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  or  local  governments  or 
other  recipients,  except  that  such  term  does 
not  Include  direct  Federal  cash  assistance 
to  individuals,  contracts  for  the  procurement 
of  goods  and  services  for  the  United  States, 
or  Insurance. 

(7)  The  term  "local  government"  means 
any  unit  of  government  within  a  State,  a 
cotmty,  borough,  municipality,  city,  town, 
township,  parish,  local  public  authority,  spe- 
cial district.  Intrastate  district,  council  of 
governments,  other  interstate  government 
entity  or  any  other  instnmientallty  of  local 
government. 

(8)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  North  Mariana 
Islands. 

(9)  The  term  "entity"  means  a  first  level 
organizational  unit  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment or  non-profits  providing  services  to 
such  unit. 

(10)  The  term  "non-profit  organization" 
means  an  organization  described  In  section 
601(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  601(a)  of  such  Code  or  any  non- 
profit scientific  or  educational  organization 
quaUfied  under  a  State  non-profit  organiza- 
tion statute. 

(11)  The  term  "federally  recognized  In- 
dian tribe"  means  an  organization  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  as  defined  in  P.L.  93- 
362.  82,  April  12.  1974,  88  Stat.  77. 

CEirXRAL    riNANClAI,     MANAGEMENT    AND    AUDrr 

Sec.  203.  (a)  In  order  to  Insure  that  Fed- 
eral accountability  systems  do  not  Impose 
unnecessary,  conflicting,  and  duplicative 
accounting,  auditing,  and  reporting  require- 
ments upon  State  and  local  governments, 
non-profit  organizations,  and  federally  rec- 
ognized Indian  tribes  who  are  recipients  of 
Federal  assistance  and  in  order  to  reduce 
the  costs,  paperwork,  and  regulatory  bur- 
dens associated  with  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  In  consultation  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  consistent  with  applicable  law,  de- 
velop, establish,  and  maintain  for  use  by  all 
Federal  agencies  standard  accounting,  audit- 
ing, and  financial  management  policies, 
procedures,  and  requirements  for  the  ad- 
ministration, accounting,  and  financial  au- 
diting of  grants,  contracts,  cooperative 
agreements,  and  other  forms  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments, 
nonprofit  organizations  and  federally  recog- 
nized Indian  tribes.  Any  such  policy  proce- 
dure, or  requirement  shall  not  confiict  with 
any  t^jplicable  audit  standard  developed  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Standard  policies,  procedures,  and 
requirements  developed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  Include — 

( 1 )  terms,  definitions,  and  conditions  used 
in  conjunction  with  grants,  contracts,  co- 
operative agreements,  and  other  forms  of 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments: 

(2)  generally  accepted  accounting  prin- 
ciples and  standards  as  required  for  finan- 
cial accounting  and  reporting; 

(3)  uniform  requirements  for  assistance 
application  forms; 

(4)  uniform  principles  and  standards  for 
sound  financial  management  and  auditing- 
and 

(5)  uniform  payment  policies  for  grants, 
contracts  cooperative  agreements,  and  other 
forms  of  Federal  assistance. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  prescribe  regulations 


to  carry  out  the  standard  policies,  procedures, 
and  requirements  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a) .  Any  such  regulations  shall  be 
binding  on  all  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  assistance  recipients.  Such  di- 
rectives shall  prescribe  effective  means  to  co- 
ordinate Federal.  State,  and  local  audits  of 
assistance  programs. 

ACCOUNTINO  AND  AUDmNC  PBOCEDtTKES  AND 
SEQT7IKEMZNT8 

Sec  204.  (a)  At  least  once  every  two  years, 
there  shall  be  a  single  Independent  financial 
and  compliance  audit  of — 

(1)  State  and  local  governments,  or  State 
and  local  governmental  entities  and  the  sub- 
grantees  of  such  State  and  local  govern- 
ments or  governmental  entities;   and 

(2)  nonprofit  organizations  or  entitles  of 
nonprofit  organizations  and  the  subgrantees 
of  «u2h  nonprofit  organizations  or  entitles, 
which  receive  Federal  assistance.  Any  such 
audit  shall  include  an  evaluation  of  the  ac- 
counting and  control  systems  of  the  recip- 
ient of  F^ederal  assistance  and  of  the  activi- 
ties by  the  recipient  to  comply  with  the  fi- 
nancial and  performance  requirements  of 
grants  received  by  the  recipient  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Audits  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  audits  of  the 
recipient,  rather  than  audits  of  individual 
grants  or  programs.  In  the  case  of  any  re- 
cipient of  Federal  assistance  which  receives 
less  than  $100,000  per  year,  the  audit  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  be  conducted  at 
least  once  every  five  years,  but  not  more 
frequently  than  once  every  three  years, 
unless  there  is  evidence  of  fraud  or  other 
violation  of  Federal  law  in  connection  with 
such  assistance. 

(b)  A  State  government  shall  have  the 
resronslblllty  for  financial  and  compliance 
audits  of  the  State  government  or  State  gov- 
ernmental entitles  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance, and  the  subgrantees  of  such  govern- 
ment or  entities.  A  local  government  shall 
have  the  resronslblllty  for  financial  and  com- 
pliance audits  of  the  local  go'emment,  local 
governmental  entitles  receiving  Federal  as- 
sistance, and  the  subgrantees  of  such  govern- 
ment or  entitles.  A  nonprofit  organization 
shall  have  responsibility  for  financial  and 
compliance  audits  of  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion or  entities  of  the  nonprofit  organization 
receiving  Federal  assistance  and  the  sub- 
grantees of  such  nonprofit  organizations  or 
entitles  unless  by  law,  the  State  or  lo;a] 
government  has  such  responsibility.  In  which 
event  the  State  or  local  government,  as  an- 
proprlate,  shall  have  the  responsibility  for 
such  audits.  The  audits  shall  be  made  by  in- 
dependent auditors  In  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  auditing  standards  and  shall 
Include  as  opinion  as  to  whether  the  recip- 
ient's accotmtlng  policies  and  financial  state- 
ments follow  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles  and  standards. 

(c)  (1)  The  Federal  Government  shall  be 
responsible,  through  the  quality  review  proc- 
ess established  pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 
for  assuring  that  financial  and  compliance 
audits  conducted  by  Independent  auditors 
meet  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
Nothing  In  this  title  limits  the  authority  of 
Federal  agencies  to  make  audiU  of  Federal 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments. 
State  and  local  governmental  entitles  and 
the  subgrantees  of  such  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment or  governmental  entitles:  Provided, 
however.  That  if  independent  audits  ar- 
ranged for  by  State  or  local  governments 
meet  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
and  other  requirements  establishcKl  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d)  Federal  agencies  shall 
rely  on  those  audits  and  any  additional  audit 
work  shall  build  upon  the  work  already 
done. 

(2)  The  Federal  Government  is  responsi- 
ble for  conducting,  or  contracting  (to  such 
extent  or  In  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
in  appropriations  Acts)   for  the  conduct  of, 


audits  which  are  not  financial  and  compli- 
ance audits. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  title  limits  the  Federal 
Government's  responsibility  or  authority  to 
enforce  Federal  law  or  regulations,  proce- 
dure* or  reporting  requirements  arising  pur- 
suant thereto. 

(d)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  in  consultation  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
shall  establish  and  approve  a  qviality  review 
process  that  will  assure  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  audits.  Audits  performed  by  Federal. 
State,  or  local  government  audit  agendee 
which  have  been  approved  pursuant  to  such 
review  process  shall  be  accepted  by  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  making  and  administering 
grants. 

(e)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  tlanage- 
ment  and  Budget  shall  prescribe  appropriate 
means  for  the  reimbursement  of  independent 
auditors  for  actual  expenses  Incurred  for 
such  parts  of  audits  as  are  performed  as  a 
requirement  of  a  Federal  assistance  program, 
inciudmg  provisions  for — 

(1)  reimbursement  for  such  expense*, 
either  directly  or  through  the  recipient  Jur- 
isdiction; and 

(2)  equitable  financial  settlements  when 
such  audits  fall  to  meet  the  standard  poli- 
cies, procedures,  and  requirements  developed 
pursuant  to  section  203. 

TITLE  in— ADMINISTRATION  OF  GENER- 
ALLY   APPLICABLE    FEDERAL    ASSIST- 
ANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Sec.  301.  The  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1968   (42  use.  4201  et  seq.)   is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  VII— ADMINISTRATION  OF  GEN- 
ERALLY APPLICABLE  FEDERAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE REQUIREMENTS 

"STATEMENT  Or  PtTSPOai 

"Sec.  701.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

"(1)  to  encourage  simplification,  stand- 
ardization, and  coordination  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  in  the  administration  of 
all  national  policy  requirements  which  are 
generally  applicable  to  Federal  assistance 
consistent  with  the  goals  and  purpoaea  of 
such  requirements; 

"(2)  to  Improve  the  procedures  by  which 
such  requirements  are  developed .  Imple- 
mented, and  evaluated; 

"(3)  to  reduce  the  overall  administrative 
and  cost  burdens  of  such  requirements  on 
assistance  recipients,  and 

"(4)  to  eliminate  those  requirements  that 
are  found  to  be  unnecessary,  tnfeadble.  or 
Inappropriate. 

"oariN  iTioNS 

"Sec.  702.  As  used  in  this  title — 

"  ( 1 )  the  term  'generally  applicable  require- 
ment' means  any  requirement — 

"(A)  with  which  an  assistance  recipient  la 
required  to  comply  imder  Federal  law  or  ad- 
ministrative rule  or  regulation  in  order  to 
achieve  national  policy  objectives;  and 

"(B)  which  applies  to  programs  adminis- 
tered by  two  or  more  assistance  agencies,  re- 
gardless of  whether  such  requirement  is  con- 
tained in  one  or  more  of  such  laws,  rules,  or 
regulations; 

"(2)  the  term  'designated  agency'  means  a 
Federal  agency  designated  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  this  title,  or  a  Federal  agency 
which  has  been  designated  by  law,  to  coordi- 
nate the  preparation  and  implementation  of 
national  policy  assistance  standards  for  speci- 
fied generally  applicable  requirements  and 
report  on  the  Implementation  of  such 
requirements. 

"(3)  the  term  'assistance  recipient'  means 
a  State  or  local  government  or  other  organi- 
zation that  receives  Federal  assistance; 

"(4)  the  term  'national  policy  assistance 
standards'  means  a  set  of  guidelines,  state- 
ments of  objectives,  standards  at  other  docu- 
ments issued   to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
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ecrtaln  gvnarmUy  tpplleable  raqulruaenta  tn 
a  manner  wblcta  U.  to  the  greateet  extent 
faulbl*.  substantially  uniform  among  af- 
factad  assistance  programs  and  Is  designed  to 
take  Into  account  characteristics  of  classea  of 
recipients  or  types  of  assistance; 

"(S)  the  term  'aailstance  agency'  means  a 
FMeral  agency  that  administers  a  Federal 
aaalstance  program;  and 

"(6)  the  term  Tederal  assistance'  means 
any  assistance  provided  by  an  agency  in  the 
form  of  grants,  loans,  loan  guarantees,  prop- 
erty, cooperative  agreements  or  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  or  local  governments  or 
other  recipients,  except  that  such  term  does 
not  Include  direct  cash  assistance  to  Individ- 
uals, contracts  for  the  procurement  of  goods 
and  services  for  the  United  States,  or 
insuraace. 

"MonncsirT  or  omoNATD  AontcaB 


703.  (a)  Within  on*  hundred  twenty 

days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  the  President  shall  designate. 
consistent  with  any  applicable  law.  including 
recrgaolzatlon  plans,  a  single  Federal  agency 
to  coordinate  the  preparation  of  national 
policy  assistance  standards  for  one  or  more 
generally  applicable  requirements  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  and  to  report  on  the  Unple- 
mentatl<»  of  such  requirements.  As  deter- 
mined bv  the  President,  designated  a^eni-ies 
ahaU  be  responsible  for  generally  applicable 
requirements  in  various  subject  areas  such 


"(1)  labor  practices  requirements; 
"(3)  public  employee  standards; 
"(S)  aqusLl  ssrvlees  requirements; 
"(4)  equal  employment  requirements; 
"(5)   access    to   Government    Information; 
"(6)  proctirement  standards; 
"(7)  planning  requirements; 
"(8)        financial        and        administrative 
reoulrements: 

'(0)    dUam   participation   requirements: 


"(10)  environmental  protection  require- 
ments. 

"(b)  In  evaluating  Federal  agencies  for 
designation  under  subsection  (a),  the  Presi- 
dent shall  consider — 

"(1)  the  relationship  of  the  generally  ap- 
plicable reoutrement.  to  the  'uncMons  and 
program  responsibilities  of  the  agency. 

"(3)  the  capacity  of  the  agency  to  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  a  des- 
ignated agency:  and 

"(3)  the  smallest  number  of  deslgrnated 
agencies  which  Is  practicable  for  the  promul- 
gation of  national  policy  assistance  stand- 
ards for  Implementing  related  generally  ap- 
plicable reqtilrements. 

"fc>  If  ttTt-r  "e-^erallv  anoll-able  rcriulre- 
ment  is  established  pursuant  to  a  statute  or 
administrative  rule  or  re«niIatlon  enacted  or 
adopted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  President  shall.  In  accordance  with 
subsections  (a)  and  (b).  deslsmate  a  single 
Fsderal  agency  to  coordinate  preparation  of 
national  policy  standards  for  such  require- 
ment 8nf<  reiort  on  the  Implementation  of 
such  requlreraeat. 

"MSTJATvr-r  o»  M'TIOiVAt.  P01.ICT 

aasnrAifcs  aTAmuna 

"8«c.  704.  (a)  Within  one  vear  of  the  date 
of  designation  bv  the  President,  each  desig- 
nated agency  shall  develon  national  policy 
aarts^ce  standards  In  Its  field  of  deslenated 
responslbaity  In  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion with  affected  Federal  aeendes.  assist- 
ance reclBlents.  and  o^her  tnteres^^d  nartles. 
If  any  generaHy  applicable  requirement  U 
affected  or  established  by  a  statute  or  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  rule  or  rcRulatlon  enacted  or 
adopted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
tlUe.  the  President  shall  set  a  specific  date 
for  the  preparation  of  national  policy  asslst- 
an-^  »tBn''»r<1^  "n-er  th's  s-ctlon  which 
shaU  be  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  such  law. 

"(b)  The  designated  agency  shall  consult. 


In  accordance  with  any  procedures  estab- 
lished under  section  707(b)  of  this  title,  with 
affected  assistance  recipients,  beneficiaries, 
and  other  interested  parties  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  after  the  date  on  which  such 
agency  Is  designated  by  the  President  under 
section  703. 

"(c)  National  policy  assistance  standards 
for  generally  applicable  requirements  shall  be 
consistent  with  applicable  law  and,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible — 

"(1)  be  simple  and  clear; 

"(3)  minimize  the  reporting  required  uf 
assistance  recipients  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
(PX.  06-611)  and  the  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act  (PX.  0«-3M); 

"(3)  minimize  compliance  costs  and  bur- 
dens such  standards  placed  upon  assistance 
recipients; 

"(4)  Include  standard  compliance  proce- 
dures, provisions  for  technical  assistance,  and 
other  facultative  procedures;  and 

•■(5)  be  accompanied  by  a  list,  based  on  ex- 
isting relevant  statutory  provisions,  of  the 
Federal  assistance  programs  to  which  such 
standards  apply. 

"(d)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  a  designated  agency  publishes  national 
policy  assistance  standards  prepared  under 
this  section,  each  assistance  agency  adminis- 
tering a  Federal  assistance  program  to  which 
such  standards  apply  shall  Implement  and 
conform  to  such  standards  unless  the  Presi- 
dent establishes,  after  review,  a  longer  period 
for  Implementation  of  such  standards  in 
order  to  lessen  the  Impact  of  such  standards 
on  affected  asslrtance  recipients.  Each  assist- 
ance agency  shall  be  responsible  for  insuring 
that  affected  assistance  recipients  com,ply 
with  such  standards. 

"(e)  Each  designated  agency  shall  coordi- 
nate the  Implementation  of  relevant  national 
assistance  policy  standards  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  established  under  sec- 
tion 707(b)  and  shall  ensxxre  that  revisions 
or  additions  to  such  standards  l)ecome  effec- 
tive only  on  the  first  day  of  each  fiscal  year. 

"UOtXMENTATION  AND  ENTOSCEMZNT  BOLXS  OF 
rXOEEAJ.  AGENCIES 

"See.  706.  (a)  The  head  of  each  assistance 
agency  responsible  for  the  formulation  of 
policy  relating  to  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to — 

"(1)  coordinate  compliance  activities  un- 
der generally  applicable  standards  through- 
out the  agency; 

"(2)  ensure  the  complete  and  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  agency  In  the  development 
and  implementation  of  national  policy  as- 
sistance standards;  and 

"(3)  represent  the  position  of  the  agency 
on  questions  relating  to  generally  applicable 
requirements  and  associated  national  policy 
assistance  standards. 

"(b)  One  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  and  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  the  head  of  an  assistance 
agency  Is  authorized.  In  hla  discretion,  to 
certify  and  accept  State  or  local  government 
laws,  regulations,  directives,  standards,  re- 
porting requirements,  and  compliance  moni- 
toring and  enforcement  procedures  If  the 
agency  head  determines  that  such  State  or 
local  government  requirements  are  at  least 
equal  to  national  policy  assistance  standards 
and  that  such  State  or  local  government  re- 
quirements are  fully  complied  with  and  en- 
forced. Nothing  In  this  subsection  limits  the 
assistance  agency's  responsibility  or  author- 
ity to  enforce  Federal  law  or  its  regiilatlons. 
procedures  or  reporting  requlremenu  arising 
thereunder.  For  good  cause  an  assistance 
agency  may  rescind  any  certification  Issued 
under  this  subsection,  but  shall  provide  the 
State  or  local  government  with  due  notice 
prior  to  taking  any  such  action  and  provide 
such  government  with  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  why  the  agency  action  should 
not  be  taken. 


"(c)  Federal  agencies  administering  Fed- 
eral assiatance  programs  shall  take  appropri- 
ate action.  Including  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance,  to  assist  affected  assistance 
recipients  in  their  efforts  to  comply  with  ap- 
plicable national  policy  assistance  standards. 

"LKCISLATION  TO   SEMOVX  IMPEOIMENTS  TO 
IMPLBMXNTATION 

"Skc.  706.  (a)  If  a  designated  agency  Is  un- 
able to  publish  national  policy  assistance 
standards  pursuant  to  section  704  due  to 
conflicting  or  Inconsistent  provisions  of  law, 
or  due  to  other  factors  which  have  prevented 
the  development  of  such  standards  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  agency  shall  report  Its  Inability  to  de- 
velop such  standards  to  the  President.  After 
receipt  of  such  report,  the  President  may  di- 
rect the  agency  to  prepare  a  proposed  bill  to 
remove  any  such  impediments  to  the  de- 
velopment of  such  national  policy  assistance 
standards  and  to  submit  such  bill  to  the 
President  for  transmission  to  the  Congress. 

"(b)  If  the  F>resldent  determines,  after 
study,  that  certain  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams should  be  exempted  from  any  gen- 
erally applicable  requirement  established  by 
statute  or  that  basic  components  of  any  such 
requirement  are  Inappropriate,  InelBclent  or 
poorly  suited  to  effective  management,  he 
may  prepare  a  proposed  bill  to  repeal,  restrict, 
or  revise  the  scope  or  structure  of  such  re- 
quirement and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
his  determination  under  this  subsection  and 
such  proposed  bill. 

"CENEXAL    OVEB8ICHT 

"Sec.  707.  (a)  The  President  may  delegate 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  or  to  the  head  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  resp>onslblIlty  for  monitoring  the 
overall  Implementation  of  this  title,  except 
that  the  President  may  not  delegate  the  au- 
thority to  name  designated  agencies  under 
section  703. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  President,  or  in  carrying  out  any 
responsibility  delegated  under  subsection 
(a) ,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  or  the  head  of  a  F^ederal  agency, 
shall— 

"(1)  estcbllsh  a  uniform  procedure  for  the 
development,  Implementation,  and  evalua- 
tion of  national  policy  assistance  standards 
or  other  guidance  and  Instructions  to  re- 
cipients required  by  this  title.  Including 
provisions  to  insure  the  active  participation 
of  assistance  agencies,  program  beneficiaries, 
amd  assistance  recipients  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible. 

"(2)  revleiv  the  administration  of  general- 
ly applicable  requirements  to  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  such  requirements,  including 
working  with  the  designated  agencies  to  en- 
sure effective  application  of  national  policy 
assistance  standards  to  the  requirements  of 
particular  assistance  programs  or  to  the 
recipients  of  such  programs. 

"(3)  establish  a  procedure  for  resolving 
disputes  and  conflicts  between  designated 
agencies,  assistance  agencies,  and  assistance 
recipients  over  the  preparation  and  imple- 
mentation of  national  policy  assistance 
standards. 

"(4)  test  and  evaluate  techniques  for  certl- 
flcatlon  by  a  state  or  local  government  that 
its  laws,  regulations,  directives,  standards, 
reporting  requirements,  and  compliance 
monitoring  and  enforcement  procedures  are 
at  least  equal  to  national  policy  assistance 
standards.  The  Director  shall  establish  pol- 
icies for  govemment-wl''e  us<?  of  those  tech- 
niques fo'jnd  to  be  most  effective  and  for 
resolution  of  disputes  and  conflicts  that  may 
arise   from    certification. 

"(5)  prepare,  publish,  and  annitally  up- 
date a  catalog  of  all  generally  applicable  re- 
quirements ani  the  aopllcable  national  pol- 
icy assistance  standards  for  generally  appli- 
cable requirements  currently  in  effect. 

"(c)  Should  It  become  evident  that  Im- 
plementation of  a  national  policy  assistance 
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standard  will  lead  to  serious  unanticipated 
consequences  or  disruption  of  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  President,  or  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Monagement  and  Budget,  or  head 
of  any  other  Federal  agency  delegated  re- 
sponsibility for  monitoring  the  overall  im- 
plementation of  this  title  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a).  Is  authorized  to  suspend  the 
implementation  of  such  standard  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 
If  the  suspended  national  policy  asalatance 
standard  is  mandated  by  statute,  the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  Director  or  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  shall  directly  notify  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  suspension  and  the 
reasons  for  It  and.  if  warranted,  make  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  action. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  any  responsibility 
delegated  under  this  section,  the  President, 
or  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  or  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency 
shall  keep  Congress  fully  Informed  of  his 
actions  and  related  agency  activities." 

Sec.  402.  Nothing  in  this  title  limits  In 
any  way  any  existing  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
or  the  Director  thereof  may  otherwise  have 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  Federal  as- 
sistance requirements. 

TITLE     IV— JOINT     FUNDING     SIMPLIFI- 
CATION  ACT   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Joint  Fund- 
ing Simplification  Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  1604; 
42  U.S.C.  4262)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "may"  after  the  word 
agreement  in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "shall"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)(1); 

(3)  by  renumbering  subsection  (b)  (2)  as 
subsection  (b)  (1),  subsection  (b)  (3)  as  sub- 
section (b)(2),  subsection  (b)(4)  as  sub- 
section (b)(3),  and  subsection  (b)(6)  as 
subsection  (b)  (4). 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 
(1)  by  striking  "Joint  management  funds" 

in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "integrated  funding  process"; 

(c)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "may"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsertion  (8)  (a)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "shall"; 

(2)  by  striking  "may"  In  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (6)  (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "shall"; 

(3)  by  striking  "may"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (6)  (c)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "ehall"; 

(d)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
more  effective  administration  of  funds 
drawn  from  more  than  one  Federal  program 
or  appropriation  in  support  of  projects 
under  this  Act,  there  may  be  established  an 
Integrated  funding  process  with  respect  to 
such  project  through  which  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  funds  from  each  affected  pro- 
gram or  appropriation  needed  for  payments 
to  the  recipients  may  be  made  available. " 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  funds  made  available  through 
an  Integrated  funding  process  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  arrangements,  not  inconsistent 
with  this  section  and  other  applicable  law. 
as  may  be  entered  into  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  and  shall  assure  the  availa- 
bility of  necessary  Information  to  those 
agencies  and  to  the  Congress.  These  agree- 
ments also  shall  provide  that  the  agency 
admimsterlng  the  funds  shall  be  responsible 
and  accountable  by  program  and  appropria- 
tion for  the  amounts  provided  from  each 
contributing  program  or  appropriation  and 
shall  Include  procedures  for  determining, 
from  time  to  time,  whether  amounts  availa- 


ble are  in  excess  of  the  amounts  required, 
and  for  advising  the  participating  agencies 
concerning  the  appropriate  disposition  of 
that  excess  according  to  the  applicable  ap- 
propriations, subject  to  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions. Excess  amounts  applicable  to  expired 
appropriations  will  be  lapsed." 

(3)  by  striking  out  "account  in  a  joint 
management  fund"  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Integrated  funding  process"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "from  the  fund"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (c); 

(6)  by  striking  out  "fund"  after  the  words 
"for  administering  the"  in  subsection  (c), 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
"process"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "Joint  management 
fund"  In  subsection  (d)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Integrated  funds"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "from  such  fund"  In 
subsection  (d) ; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "a  Joint  management 
fund"  In  subsection  (e)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "an  integrated  funding  process"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "to"  after  the  word 
"transferred"  in  subsection  (e)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "for"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "account"  In  subsec- 
tion (e) ; 

Sec.  12.  (e)  of  such  Act  to  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection   (7)  — 

(7)  the  term  "Integrated  funding  process" 
means  the  administration  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  funds  authorized  by  Interagency 
agreement  for  disbursement  to  a  single  re- 
cipient through  a  single  federal  disburse- 
ment method.  The  integrated  funding  proc- 
ess is  administered  on  behalf  of  two  or  more 
federal  agencies  in  support  of  a  Joint  funding 
process. 

TITLE  V — INTEGRATED  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  501.  The  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4201  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE    Vm — INTEGRATED    ASSISTANCE 
"STATEMENT   OF   PITaPOSE" 

Sec.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
increase  the  substantive  effectiveness  and 
management  efficiency  of  Federal  assistance 
programs  by : 

( 1 )  permitting  recipients  to  exercise  great- 
er discretion  and  fiexlbUlty  In  the  use  of 
Federal  assistance; 

(2)  encouraging  the  use  of  simplified  ad- 
ministrative processes  and  reporting  require- 
ments; and 

(3)  fostering  recipient  initiative  and  In- 
novative approaches  to  priorities  and  prob- 
lems that  cross  existing  statutory  assistance 
categories. 

PETINITIONS 

Sec.  802.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
head  of  a  federal  agency  responsible  for  one 
or  more  federal  assistance  programs. 

(2)  The  term  "assistance"  or  "assistance 
program"  means  a  grant  or  coo->eratlve 
agreement  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  the  Federal  Grant  and  Cooperative 
Agreement  Act  of  1977  (41  U.S.C.  501  et  seq.) 
for  which  state  or  local  governments  are  the 
sole  qualified  recipients. 

(3)  The  term  "covered  program"  means 
any  assistance  program  for  which  an  Ad- 
ministrator has  responsibility  which  falls 
under  a  single  functional  category  as  set 
forth  In  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  transmitted  pursuant  to  Section 
201(1)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921  and  which  Is  included  in  an  Integrated 
program  plan. 

(4)  The  term  "base  fiscal  year"  means,  for 
each  covered  program,  the  fiscal  year  prior  to 
the  year  in  which  the  covered  program  Is 
Included  under  an  approved  Integrated  pro- 
gram plan. 

(6)   The  term  "Integrated  program  plan" 


means  a  document,  submitted  under  section 
803  of  thU  title  as  part  of  an  assistance  ap- 
plication, which  sets  forth  a  plan  of  activities 
and  related  expenditures  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title  and  the  covered  programs 
which  are  included. 

INTBCBATED  PaOCBAlf  PLAN 

Sec.  803.  (a)  Each  applicant  for  federal 
assistance  under  this  title  may : 

(1)  Submit  an  Integrated  program  plan 
which  represents  an  Integrated  approach  to 
planning,  development,  and  Implecnentatlon 
of  the  covered  programs. 

(2)  Provide  for  the  coordination  and  ad- 
ministration of  each  integrated  program  plan 
by  a  single  agency  designated  by  the  appli- 
cant's chief  executive  oflicer. 

Sec.  804.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  abaU 
establish  requirements  governing  approval  of 
an  integrated  program  plan.  These  require- 
ments shall  be  designed — 

(A)  to  Increase  the  substantive  effective- 
ness and  management  efficiency  of  covered 
programs; 

(B)  to  encourage  and  permit  State  and 
local  governments  to  redirect  a  portion  of  the 
resources  in  the  covered  programs  to  prob- 
lems and  priorities  of  such  governments  that 
may  cross  existing  statutory  assistance  cate- 
gories; and 

(C)  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and  pro- 
ductivity of  assistance  programs  by  reducing 
rigidity,  duplication  of  effort,  and  unneces- 
sary expenditures. 

(2)  In  developing  Its  integrated  program 
plan,  an  applicant  may  propose  to  transfer 
funds  among  the  various  covered  programs 
included  In  such  plan,  except  that  the  appli- 
cant may  in  no  event  propose  to  transfer 
from  any  covered  program  an  amount  In 
excess  of  20  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
assistance  it  was  allocated  for  such  program 
in  the  base  fiscal  year. 

(3)  In  reviewing  applications  under  this 
Title,  the  Administrator  shall  also  consider 
the  degree  to  which  the  applicant  (1)  has 
considered  the  effects  of  each  program  on  the 
other(s)  Included  in  the  Integrated  program 
plan  and  (11)  has,  or  is  developing  support- 
ing data  bases,  planning  and  evaluation 
processes  to  assist  in  implementing  the 
proposed  plan. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shaU  complete  re- 
view of  the  applicant's  proposed  plan  In  a 
timely  fashion  and  may  approve  It  tn  wnole 
or  in  part.  In  the  event  of  disapproval,  the 
Administrator  shall  notify  immediately  the 
applicant  in  writing  but  in  no  Instance  shall 
such  notification  occur  more  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  such  disapproval.  If 
notice  from  the  Administrator  concerning 
an  applicant's  proposed  plan  is  not  received 
within  ninety  days  of  Its  submission,  the 
plan  shall  stand  approved  as  submitted.  Dis- 
approval of  an  Integrated  assistance  plan 
shall  not  in  any  way  affect  a  recipient's  ap- 
plication through  the  established  awatd 
process  for  assistance  covered  by  the  inte- 
grated assistance  plan. 

(c)  The  Administrator  ahall  not  approvs 
an  integrated  program  plan  unless  he  de- 
termines— 

( 1 )  that  the  objectives  of  this  title  and  of 
the  covered  programs  are  adequately  ad- 
dressed therein; 

(2)  that  the  requirements  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  804(a)(1)  of  this  title 
have  tieen  met;  and 

(3)  that  the  proposed  plan  adequately 
considers  cross-program  consequences. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  not  award  In- 
tegrated assistance  to  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment unless  the  duly  authorized  official 
has  signed  the  assistance  application  con- 
taining the  Integrated  program  plan. 

ACTHoarrr;  LimTATtoNB 
Sec.    805.    (a)    From    sums    appropriated 
under  the  covered  programs,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  award  Integrated  assistance  In 
accordance  with  the  Integrated  program  plan 
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approT«d  Tinder  section  804  to  States  and 
local  governments  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  this  title  and  of  the 
covered  programs. 

(b)  An  approved  Integrated  program  plan 
shall  remain  In  effect  for  only  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  application  was  made.  The 
Administrator  shall  not  renew  an  integrated 
program  plan  unless  he  determines,  babied 
on  evaluation  of  the  recipient's  performance 
and  Its  ourrent  proposed  plan,  that  the  recip- 
ient's program  has  and  will  effectively  serve 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  covered 
programs  Included  In  Its  Integrated  program 
plan. 

See.  806.  In  developing  Its  Integrated  pro- 
gram plan,  the  State  shall  provide  for  ade- 
quate consultation  with  the  affected  local 
governments. 

ACCOtrWTASnJTT 

Sec  807.  fa)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Mana/jement  and  Budget  shall  within  thirty 
days  following  enactment  of  this  title,  estab- 
lish guidelines  which  shall  guide  the  Admin- 
istrator of  each  agency  In  reviewing  the  In- 
tegrated program  plans  submitted  by  state 
and  local  applicants.  Such  guidelines  shall 
establish  procedures  which  ensure  that  re- 
cipient accountability  for  expenditures  under 
an  approved  Integrated  program  plan  Is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  plan  as  a  whole  In  lieu  of 
accounting  for  expenditures  by  program. 

(b)  Wit*' In  sixty  days  following  the  date 
upon  which  the  Director  Issues  guidelines 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  for  the  receipt  of  inte- 
grated prorrram  plans  from  the  State  and 
local  applicants. 

SUNSET  pbovmion;   beport  to  congress 

Sec.  809.  This  title  shall  be  applicable  to 
assistance  awarded  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
shall  expire  on  September  30,  1986.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  no  later 
than  Se')tember  30.  1985,  a  report  describing 
the  extent  to  which  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  established  and  implemented  In- 
terpikted  proirram  plans,  evaluating  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  covered  programs,  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  continuing  inte- 
grated assistance. 

TITUt  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

"SnfCLE  STATE  OB  LOCAI.  AGENCT   OB   OSGANIZA- 
TTON    UNTr    PBOVtSIONS 

Sec.  701.  Title  n  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (42  17.S.C.  4314) 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  204.  Notwithstanding  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  which  provides  that  (1)  a  single  or 
specific  State  or  local  governmental  agency  or 
other  organizational  unit  be  utilized  or 
designated  to  receive,  supervise,  or  otherwise 
administer  any  Federal  assistance  program, 
or  (2)  a  single  or  specific  pattern  of  internal 
organization  or  procedure  be  utilized  or  des- 
ignated to  administer  any  Federal  assistance 
program,  upon  certification  by  the  appropri- 
ate executive  or  lerjlslatlve  authority  of  the 
State  or  local  government  resTionslble  for 
determining  or  revising  the  organizational 
structxire  of  such  government  that  such 
provisions  prevent  the  establishment  of  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  organizational  ar- 
rangements within  the  State  or  local  rovem- 
ment,  the  head  of  the  Federal  department  or 
agency  admlnlsterln<j  the  program  shall 
waive  such  provisions  and  approve  other 
State  and  or  local  administrative  structure 
or  arrangements  unless  he  determines  that 
the  oblectlves  of  the  Federal  statute  author- 
iTine  the  nrooram  will  be  slmlflcantly  en- 
dangered. The  head  of  t>'e  Federal  a?ency  or 
denartment  shall  set  forth  In  writing  the  rea- 
sons for  such  determination  and  shall  give 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  government 
authority  sufficient  opportunity  to  respond. 


"STANDABD  MAINTENANCE  OT  EITOBT 
EEQinaEKENT 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  all  requirements  of  federal 
asslstence  programs  Intended  to  Insure  that 
the  granting  of  federal  assistance  to  State 
suid  local  governments  will  not  result  In  a 
reduction  in  relevant  State  or  local  govern- 
mental expenditures  or  the  substitution  of 
Federal  funds  for  State  and  local  funds  pre- 
viously made  available  for  the  activities  aided 
are  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  When  the  Congress  hereafter  desires  to 
Insxire  that  the  granting  of  federal  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  will  not  re- 
sult In  a  reduction  In  releveuit  State  or  local 
governmental  expenditures  or  the  substitu- 
tion of  Federal  funds  for  State  or  local  funds 
previously  made  available  for  the  activities 
aided,  the  Congress  shall  Incorporate  In  the 
legislation  authorizing  such  a  maintenance 
of  effort  provision  providing  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  smount  available  for  expenditures 
by  such  State  or  local  government  or  by  Its 
subgrantees  for  the  activities  aided  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  assistance  is  sought 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  aversige  expended 
based  on  recurring  expenses  for  such  activi- 
ties during  the  preceding  two  fiscal  vears; 
otherwise,  the  Federal  amount  will  be  re- 
duced proportionate  to  the  State  or  local  re- 
ductions below  such  an  average:  and 
.  "(2)  on  the  request  of  an  assistance  recip- 
ient, the  Federal  agency  head  may  waive  the 
requirement  established  by  paragraph  (1)  if 
he  determines.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
and  criteria  established  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  that  application  of  the 
requirement  would  result  in  extraordinary 
fiscal  hardship. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  standardization, 
the  Congress  shall  limit  itself  to  the  elements 
specified  In  subsection  (a)  In  the  prescription 
of  maintenance  of  effort  requirements,  and 
shall  declare  that  such  elements  apply  to 
subgranted  funds." 

"STATE  OVEKSIGRT  OF  FEDEKAL  FUNDS 

"Sec.  206.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  nothing  in  any  Federal  statute 
or  implementing  regulation  shall  diminish  or 
negate,  nor  shall  be  construed  as  superceding, 
procedures  established  by  State  law  or  prac- 
tice for  appropriating  and  expending  Federal 
assistance  funds,  for  designating,  consistent 
with  Section  203  of  this  Act,  the  State  agency 
to  administer  or  Implement  any  grant  uro- 
gram, or  for  reviewing  State  plans  and  appli- 
cations for  Federal  assistance." 
Pedexai.  Assistance  Improvement  Act  of 
1981 — Section-bt-Section     Analysis 

Section  2.  Statement  of  Purpose  The  Act 
is  Intended  to  encourage  grant  consolida- 
tion, to  provide  more  efficient  use  of  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  audit  resources,  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  Joint  funding  procedures, 
to  enable  recipients  to  target  resources  more 
effectively,  to  revise  other  grant  procedures 
or  policies  to  provide  more  effective  use  of 
grants  by  recipients  and  to  simplify  the 
cross-cutting  national  policy  requirements. 
title  I — ^fedebal  assistance  pbogbam 

CONSOLIDATION 

Section  101.  Amends  Title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  by  inserting  a  new  Chapter  10  com- 
prised of  Sections   1001   through   1006. 

Section  1001.  Definitions.  Defines  the 
terms  "agency,"  "consolidation  plan, "  "Fed- 
eral Assistance."  "functionally  related  pro- 
grams," and  the  term  "resolution,"  for  the 
purposes  of  the  chapter. 

Section  1002.  Examination  of  Federal  As- 
sistance Programs  Required.  Requires  t^e 
Pre'ldent  to  review  federal  assistance  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  each  session  of  Congress 
to  determine  If  consolidations  of  any  pro- 
grams  are   desirable.    Establishes   six   goals 


a^lnst  which  the  President  should  measurs 
the  need  for  consolidation. 

Section  1003.  Federal  Assistance  Program 
Consolidation  Plan.  Provides  the  President 
with  the  authority  to  prepare  Federal  assist- 
ance consolidation  plans  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress when  the  consolidation  would  accom- 
plish any  of  the  purposes  enumerated  In 
Section  1002.  The  consolidation  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  President  must  name  a  sini^le 
Federal  agency  to  administer  the  program 
and  Issue  the  rules  and  regulations  guiding 
its  management.  The  President  must  re- 
port how  the  provisions  of  the  consolidation 
compare  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  separate  programs.  In  the  consolidation 
plan,  the  President  must  Include  any  pro- 
gram conditions  designed  to  ensure  that  the 
intended  beneficiaries  of  the  programs  are 
served.  No  consolidation  plan  is  to  remain 
in  effect  for  more  than  four  years.  The 
President  must  deliver  the  consolidation 
plan  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  same 
day  during  the  session.  No  more  than  three 
consolidation  plans  can  be  considered  by 
Congress  at  any  one  time.  Modifications  and 
revisions  In  the  plan  can  be  made  by  the 
President  at  any  time  before  the  Committee 
W'h  D-lms'-v  'u'l-dtc'lon  in  either  Hcuse 
has  reported  It.  The  President  is  required  to 
report  to  Congress,  within  sixty  days  after 
the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  en  the  con- 
tent of  proposed  consolidation  plans,  the  Im- 
plementation of  plsins  already  enacted  and, 
when  no  plans  are  submitted  during  a  Con- 
gress, the  reasons  why  no  consolidations 
are  needed. 

Section  1004.  Llmltaiblons  on  Powers.  Pro- 
hibits the  consolidation  of  programs  which 
are  not  functlonallv  related  and  the  assign- 
ment of  the  administrative  responslblUty  to 
anv  agency  which  did  not  administer  any 
federal  assistance  program  included  In  the 
consolida.tlon  plan  prior  to  the  consolida- 
tion. A  single  consolidation  plan  may  pro- 
vide for  only  one  consolidation  of  two  or 
more  Federal  assistance  programs.  The 
President's  authority  to  suggest  consolida- 
tions under  the  pro'Mslons  of  the  Title  will 
expire  five  years  after  It  becomes  effective. 
Beneficiaries  of  any  of  the  programs  con- 
solidated may  not  be  excluded  from  benefits 
under  the  consolidation  plan,  nor  may  new 
beneficiaries  be  added. 

Section  1005  Method  of  Taking  Effect. 
Provides  that  a  consolidation  plan  will  take 
effect  upon  Presidential  approval  of  a  plan 
passed  by  Congress  within  90  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  after  submission  of  the  plan. 
Consolidation  plans  are  to  be  referred  to 
committees  with  primary  Jurisdiction  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

After  a  plan  is  afflrmativelv  reported  by 
a  committee  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  it  may 
be  referred  to  any  other  committee  with 
Jurisdiction  over  any  matter  within  It.  The 
chairman  of  a  committee  with  secondary 
Jurivllction  must  reouest  the  bill  as  soon 
as  the  committee  with  nrlmarv  'urisdictlon 
reports  It.  If  a  committee  to  which  the  plan 
has  been  referred  has  not  reported  the  plan 
within  sixty  days.  It  Is  discharged  from 
further  consld(va.tion  and  the  plan  Is  placed 
on  the  aippropriate  calendar  of  the  House  In- 
volved. On  the  fioor,  the  motion  to  consider 
the  consolidation  plan  is  nrlvileged.  non- 
debatable  and  non-amendable.  No  motions 
to  reconsider  or  nostpofne  the  vote  or  pro- 
ceed to  other  business  are  In  order.  The  rules 
for  enactment  are  specified  as  part  of  the 
rules  of  each  House.  The  constitutional  right 
of  either  House  to  change  the  rules  is  recog- 
nized in  the  section. 

Section  1008.  ETect  on  Other  Laws  and 
Regulations.  Provides  that  when  a  consolida- 
tion plan  Is  In  conflict  with  a  previously 
enacted  statute,  the  conscrtldatlon  plan  shall 
prevail,  as  long  as  Ite  terms  and  conditions 
were  specified  In  the  consolidation  plan. 
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RegulaUons  for  piogTMns  consolidated  wUl 
remain  in  effect  untu  necessary  modifications 
are  made  to  reconcile  inconsistencies  with 
the  plan.  These  inconsistencies  must  be  set 
forth  in  the  consoUdaUon  plan. 

Legal  actions  against  agency  heads  ad- 
ministering any  of  the  programs  consolidated 
may  be  continued  against  the  head  of  the 
agency  administering  the  consolidation. 

The  appropriations  for  the  programs  con- 
solidated may  be  aggregated  under  the  con- 
solidation plan.  Unexpended  funds  revert  to 
the  Treasury  Department.  The  savings  ef- 
fected by  the  consolidation  of  grant  pro- 
grams must  be  reported  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

TITLE    n— FINANCIAL    MANAGEMENT    AND    AUDIT 
OF   FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE   PBOCBAMS 

Section  201.  Purpose.  EstablUhes  consistent 
audit  requirements  to  promote  more  efficient 
use  of  Federal,  State  and  local  audit  re- 
sources and  to  Improve  the  financial  man- 
agement of  Federal  assistance. 

Section  202.  Definitions.  Defines  the  terms 
"financial  and  compliance  audit,"  "public 
accountants,"  "Independent  auditors,"  "In- 
dependent audit,"  "generally  accepted  audit- 
ing standards,"  "entity,"  "non-profit  organi- 
zation," "Federal  assistance,"  and  "local  gov- 
ernments." "State."  "entity,"  "non-profit  or- 
ganization," "federally  recognized  Indian 
tribe." 

Section  203.  General  Financial  Manage- 
ment and  Audit.  Provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  consistent  accounting,  auditing  and 
financial  management  requirements  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  in  consultation  with  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  for  use  by  all 
Federal  agencies  as  criteria  to  assist  state  and 
local  government  and  non-profit  organization 
federal  assistance  program  audits.  The  re- 
quirements must  comply  with  standards  set 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Directives  for  Implementation  of  the 
standard  procedures  shall  be  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  shall 
be  binding  upon  all  Federal  agencies. 

Section  204.  Accounting  and  Auditing,  Pro- 
cedures and  Requirements.  Requires  a  single. 
Independent,  biennial  audit  of  government 
or  non-profit  organizations  to  evaluate  their 
administration  of  federal  grants-in-aid.  Less 
frequent  audits  are  required  for  recipients  of 
•1CK),0(X)  or  less  a  year  In  federal  assistance. 

Establishes  the  responslbill[.y  of  Slates  i^nJ 
local  governments  and  non-profit  organiza- 
tions for  conducting  financial  and  compli- 
ance audits  of  Federal  grant  programs  within 
their  jurisdiction.  The  Federal  Government 
retains  responsibility  for  audits  of  federal 
grants-in-aid  and  must  ensure  that  such 
audits  meet  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards.  Audits  other  than  financial  and 
compliance  audits  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Any  Federal  agency 
responsible  for  a  grant  program  may  con- 
duct an  audit  at  any  time,  building  upon  the 
state  or  local  or  non-profit  audit. 

Directs  OMB  to  establish  a  quaUty  re- 
view process.  In  consultation  with  the  GAO, 
to  be  used  by  the  Federal  agencies  in  eval- 
uating state  and  local  government  audits 
of  their  grant  programs.  Audita  which  meet 
the  criteria  set  by  OMB  must  be  accepted 
by  the  administering  Federal  agencies. 

TITLE  m ADMINISTRATION  OF  GENERALLY  AP- 
PLICABLE FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

Section  401.  The  Intergovernmental  Co- 
??f," V^?  **"*  ^  amended  by  adding  a  new 
n  •^^7^^,^**°^'^*'*"°'^  °^  Generllly  ApT 
^  ^?  ^!"^   Assistance   Requirements  ■• 

Section  701.  SUtement  of  Piipoee    Ind 
cates  the  Intention  of  the  TlurS^coSa« 

on,  and  co- 
re- 


o^.n'^P"'*"'"'"''  staiidardlzatiuo.  ^a 
ordination  of  national  policy  as«l«tanc« 


qulrements  generally  applicable  to  Federal 
assistance  programs  so  that  assistance  re- 
cipients will  have  greater  fieilbUlty  In  ad- 
ministration and  reduced  paperwork  bur- 
dens. 

Section  702.  Definitions.  Defines  "gener- 
ally applicable  requirement."  "designated 
agency,"  "assistance  recipient,"  "national 
policy  assistance  standards,"  "assistance 
agency,"   and   "Federal   assistance." 

Section  703.  Assignment  of  Designated 
Agencies.  Directs  the  President  to  designate 
a  single  assistance  agency  to  coordinate  the 
preparation  of  national  policy  assistance  re- 
quirements to  implement  various  generally 
applicable  requirements.  In  selecting  desig- 
nated agencies,  the  President  Is  directed  to 
consider  whether  the  policy  area  covered 
relates  to  the  agency's  other  responsibilities, 
the  capacity  of  the  agency  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  a  designated  agency  and  the  de- 
sirability of  having  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  designated  agencies  for  all  na- 
tional policy  areas.  Ten  policy  areas  are 
suggested  for  review  by  the  designated  agen- 
cies assigned  by  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent may  not  reassign  an  agency  which  Is 
given  responslbUlty  by  law  for  a  policy  or 
statute. 

Section  704.  Issuance  of  National  Policy 
Assistance  Standards.  EsUblishes  procedures 
and  timing  for  the  issuance  of  national  pol- 
icy assistance  standards  by  the  designated 
agencies.  Directs  the  President  to  set  a  time 
limit,  within  a  one-year  period,  for  publish- 
ing of  national  policy  assUUnce  standards 
developed  by  the  designated  agencies.  Stand- 
ards for  laws  enacted  or  administrative  re- 
quirements adopted  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  "ntle  must  be  published  by  a  specific 
time  set  by  the  President,  but  not  more  than 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment.  Re- 
quires consultation  by  the  designated  agency 
with  affected  parties  in  developing  standards 
for  the  administration  of  national  policy  re- 
quirements attached  to  assistance  programs. 
Directs  that  the  standards  developed  must 
reduce  compliance  burdens  for  assistance 
recipients  while  ensuring  continued  achieve- 
ment of  national  policy  objectives.  Provides 
that  national  policy  assistance  standards  will 
be  binding  on  Federal  agencies  administer- 
ing grant  programs  and  mandates  conform- 
ance by  the  administering  agencies  with 
such  national  policy  assistance  standards 
within  120  days  of  their  publication,  unless 
the  time  limit  Is  extended  by  the  President. 
Designated  agencies  may  amend  their  stand- 
ards when  necessary  but  changes  should  not 
be  made  more  than  once  a  year.  A  simplified 
national  policy  assistance  standard  must  con- 
tinue to  enforce  all  legal  requirements  con- 
tained In  the  generally  applicable  reqtiire- 
ments.  particularly  those  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination. 

Section  705.  Implementation  and  Com- 
pliance Enforcement  Roles  of  Federal  Agei- 
cles.  Directs  the  selection  of  a  poUcy  level 
official  In  each  assistance  agency  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  ensuring  agency  compliance 
with  generally  applicable  requirements  and 
agency  participation  In  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  national  policy  assistance 
standards.  Allows  swlmlnlstertng  agencies  to 
certify  that  State  or  local  governments  are 
In  compliance  with  State  or  local  require- 
ments that  are  equivalent  to  the  Federally 
established  national  policy  assistance  stand- 
ards. Such  certification  may  be  withdrawn, 
after  notice,  by  the  administering  agency  If 
there  Is  a  finding  of  non-complian^-e.  Ad- 
ministering agencies  must  provide  technical 
assistance  to  recipients  In  their  efforts  to 
comply  with  national  policy  assistance 
standards. 

Section  706.  Legislation  to  Remove  Im- 
pediments to  Implementation.  Provides  pro- 
cedures for  the  development  of  legislation 
to  remove  impediments  to  the  formulation  of 
national  policy  assistance  standards  by  the 


designated  agencies.  If  standards  cannot  be 
developed  by  a  designated  agency  because  of 
conflicts  in  the  law,  or  because  of  other  un- 
resolvable  Issues,  the  agency  may  prepare  a 
bin  dealing  with  the  problem  for  approval 
and  submission  by  the  President  to  Con- 
gress. Directs  the  President  to  study  federal 
assistance  programs  and  generally  applicable 
requirements  to  determine  whether  certain 
assistance  programs  should  be  excluded  from 
coverage  or  whether  certain  generally  ap- 
plicable requirements  are  inappropriate  or 
unmanageable.  When  the  President  deter- 
mines, based  on  study,  that  repeal,  revision 
or  restriction  of  requirements  is  necessary, 
legislation  may  be  submitted  to  CongreM 
for  that  purpose. 

Section  707.  General  Oversight.  Provides 
that  the  President  may  delegate  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  or  other  agency  head,  the  responsi- 
bility for  overseeing  the  Implementation  of 
this  Title,  other  than  the  authority  to  desig- 
nate agencies  provided  in  Section  703(a). 
In  canylng  out  these  responsibilities,  the 
agency  head  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  a 
uniform  procedure  for  promulgating  nation- 
al policy  assistance  standards,  to  resolve  con- 
flicts, and  to  review  the  administration  of 
generally  applicable  requirements.  The  agen- 
cy head  must  keep  Congress  informed  of 
agency  activities  imdertaken  pursuant  to 
this  Title.  Provides  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent, or  his  designee,  to  suspend  the  Imple- 
mentation of  a  new  generally  applicable  re- 
quirement If  serious  or  unanticipated  con- 
sequences for  recipients  might  result.  The 
President,  or  his  designee,  must  publish  an 
annually  updated  catalog  of  all  national  pol- 
icy assistance  standards. 

TITLE   IV JOINT    FUNDING    StMPLiriCATIOM   ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

Section  401.  Amends  Section  3  of  the  Joint 
Funding  Simplification  Act  of  1974  as 
amended.  Encourages  the  use  of  jointly 
fcinded  projects  by  mandating  increased 
agency  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Act.  Amends  Section  8  of  the  Act  by 
eliminating  the  use  of  joint  management 
funds  and  substituting  more  a  flexible  inte- 
grated funding  process.  Eliminates  reference 
to  joint  management  funds  to  ensure  con- 
sistency. 

TITLE    V tNTECBATB)    AS81STAMCE 

Section  501.  Amends  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (42  U3.C.  4201 
et  seq.)  by  appending  a  new  Title  Vm.  In- 
tegrated Assistance,  Consisting  of  SecUona 
801    through  809. 

Section  801.  Purposes.  States  that  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  new  Title  to  Increase  the 
flexibility  of  assistance  fimds  to  recipients, 
encourage  the  use  of  simplified  administra- 
tive processes  and  provide  recipients  with 
greater  authority  to  better  respond  to  locml 
problems  and  priorities. 

Section  802.  Definitions.  Defines  "adminis- 
trator," "assistance  program,"  "covered  pro- 
gram." "base  fiscal  yew,"  and  "integrated 
program  plan." 

Section  803.  Integrated  Program  Plan  Pro- 
vides that  applicants  for  federal  assistance 
may  submit  Integrated  program  plans  to 
assistance  agencies  which  describe  the  means 
by  which  the  applicants  will  manage  the  pro- 
grams Included  In  the  plans.  Such  plans  must 
represent  an  Integrated  approach  to  admin- 
istering the  programs  covered  by  the  plans. 

Section  804  Establishment  of  Agency  Rules. 
Requires  each  agency  to  establish  reqtilre- 
ments  governing  approvals  of  Integrated  pro- 
gram plans.  The  requirements  must  be  de- 
signed to  permit  states  and  localities  to  tar- 
get resources  to  needs  more  effectively.  In- 
crease the  effectiveness  and  manageability  of 
programs  covered  under  submitted  plans,  re- 
duce program  rigidity  and  limit  unnecessary 
program  expenditures.  Such  requirements 
must   allow    recipients   to   transfer    up   to 
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twenty  percent  of  the  funds  Available  for 
eacb  program  Included  In  an  Integrated  pro- 
gram plan  among  other  programa  within  the 
plan.  The  Administrator  for  each  taalatance 
agency  must  complete  hl«  review  of  a  sub- 
mitted plan  within  ninety  days  of  Its  sub- 
mlaalon.  Failure  to  do  so  would  constitute 
automatic  approval  of  the  plan.  The  Admin- 
istrator must  ensure  that  all  approved  Inte- 
grated program  plans  meet  the  objectives  of 
this  Title  and  of  the  programs  covered  under 
the  plan. 

Section  806.  Autbority/Xlmltatlons.  Re- 
quires that  assistance  awarded  pursuant  to 
this  Title  be  In  accordance  with  an  approved 
integrated  program  plan.  Provides  that  ap- 
proved plans  shall  remain  valid  only  for  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  application  for  funding 
was  made.  Reqiilres  that  integrated  program 
plans  must  be  reviewed  and  reapproved  each 
fiscal  year. 

Section  806.  Consultation.  Provides  that 
states  must  consult  with  their  local  govern- 
ments In  drafting  Integrated  program  plans. 
Section  807.  Accountability.  Requires  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  Issue  guidelines  for  assistance 
agencies  within  thirty  days  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Title.  The  guidelines  required  by  this 
section  must  ensure  that  recipients  are  held 
accountable  for  the  funds  under  an  approved 
plan.  All  agency  regulations  implementing 
this  Title  must  be  issued  no  later  than  sixty 
days  following  the  publishing  of  guidelines 
from  OMB. 

Section  809.  Sunset  Provision/Report  to 
Congress.  Provides  for  expiration  of  Title  on 
September  30,  1986  Requires  Director  of  OMB 
to  submit  to  Congress  one  year  before  Title 
lapses  a  report  on  Its  Implementation. 

mXE     VI MISCKLLANEOns 

Section  701.  Amends  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Cooperation  Act  (42  US.C.  4214)  by 
creating  a  new  Section  204.  Provides  that  a 
Federal  agency  head  must  waive  federal  re- 
quirements attached  to  assistance  programs 
which  mandate  that  a  specific  or  single  state 
or  local  government  agency  be  appointed  to 
administer  an  assistance  program (s).  Wai- 
vers under  this  section  can  be  granted  upon 
certification  by  the  state  or  local  government 
that  Its  organizational  structure  Is  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  management  structure 
for  that  particular  state  or  local  entity.  Fed- 
eral agencies  may  refuse  to  waive  single  state 
or  local  agency  requirements  only  If  the  head 
of  the  agency  finds  that  a  waiver  would  sig- 
nificantly endanger  the  achievement  of  fed- 
eral objectives. 

Section  205.  Standard  Maintenance  of  Ef- 
fort Requirements.  Repeals  all  existing  main- 
tenance of  effort  requirements  upon  enact- 
ment. Provides  that  when  Congress  wishes  to 
adopt  such  requirements  It  must  use  a  stand- 
ard formtila  which  Is  based  on  the  amount 
available  for  expenditure  by  the  state  or  local 
redolent  durlne  the  two  fiscal  years  previous 
to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  sought 
Allows  for  a  waiver  of  the  standard  malnten- 
nance  of  effort  requirement  In  cases  of  ex- 
treme fiscal  hardship. 

SecUon  206.  State  oversight  of  FMeral 
Funds.  BxDresses  Coneresslonal  neutrality 
with  resnect  to  the  oractlres  of  "tate  govern- 
ments In  overseeing  the  use  of  federal  funds. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  Senator  Roth. 
Senator  DuimrawjcER.  and  oThers  in 
sponsoring  the  Federal  Assistance  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981.  We  have  been 
at  this  for  some  time,  but  I  believe  this 
legislation  promises  to  be  the  toughest 
assault  yet  on  the  regulations  and  red- 
tane  that  bind  Federal  aid. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation Is  clear.  The  pendln?  cuts  in 
Federal  aid  make  It  essential  that  the 


Federal  Government  cutback  on  the  reg- 
ulations that  drive  up  the  administrative 
coat  of  aid  programs.  By  promoting  the 
consolidation  of  grant  programs,  stand- 
ardizing crosscutting  requirements,  and 
streamlining  audits,  we  propose  to  do 
just  that.  In  addition,  we  recognize — as 
Federal  aid  dries  up— that  grant  recip- 
ients may  very  well  need  the  flexibility 
to  transfer  funds  from  one  program  to 
another  program  to  meet  local  priorities, 
and  that  agency  heads  may  find  It  more 
efficient  to  work  together  in  jointly  fund- 
ing projects. 

We  propose  to  give  them  that  flexibil- 
ity. Finally,  we  recognize  that  all  wisdom 
may  not  lie  in  Washington,  that  on  oc- 
casion State  and  local  governments  may 
very  well  have  a  better  idea  on  how  aid 
can  best  be  used.  So.  we  give  clear  au- 
thority to  agency  heads  to  certify  com- 
pliance with  Federal  mandates  where 
State  smd  local  requirements  accomplish 
the  same  ends. 

Everyone  should  benefit  from  the  re- 
forms promised  by  this  bill :  The  Federal 
Government,  the  grant  recipients,  and 
(most  Important)  the  people  who  are 
supposed  to  be  served  by  these  progrtuns. 
Cutting  back  on  the  regulation  of  Fed- 
eral aid  means  more  than  getting  the 
Federal  Government  off  the  backs  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  non- 
profit organizations.  It  means  getting  aid 
where  it  Is  needed  when  it  Is  needed. 
Recently  I  met  with  Governors  from 
across  the  coimtay  to  discuss  the  impact 
of  the  proposed  budget  cuts.  Their  mes- 
sage was  clear:  Cuts  in  Federal  regula- 
tion must  accompany  cuts  in  Federal  aid. 
Subsequent  hearings  which  I  chaired  on 
the  Federal  paperwork  burden  and 
which  Senator  Durenberger  chaired  on 
grant  reform  only  served  to  emphasize 
the  Importance  of  acting  quickly  to 
achieve  meaningful  reform  in  the  grant 
system.  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  that 
Senator  Roth  has  promised  to  report 
this  legislation  by  the  end  of  April.  We 
must  act  with  all  deliberate  speed. 


well  as  commuter  and  private  flights. 
An  aircraft  "operation"  occurs  at  Na- 
tional Airport  once  every  minute  frwn 
7  a.m.  to  10:30  pjn.  daily.  Continued 
concentration  and  split-second  timing 
by  all  those  involved  in  this  process  is 
required  to  handle  safely  the  current 
17  million  annual  psissenger  volume  at 
National. 

The  essential  element  in  the  process 
of  safely  shuttling  planes  in  and  out  of 
our  Nation's  airports,  including  Wash- 
ington National,  is  the  work  performed 
by  the  air  traffic  controller,  one  of  the 
unseen,  unsung,  and  unheard  heros  of 
modem  society. 

Air  traffic  controllers  have  been  called 
"the  guardians  of  the  airways."  They 
are  responsible  for  tracking  airplanes, 
instructing  pilots  on  how  to  travel  safely 
through  an  assigned  airspace,  while 
minimizing  delays  and  regulating  air- 
port traffic.  In  the  Februarj'  1977  volume 
of  Psychology  Today,  writer  David  Mar- 
tindale  succinctly  portrays  the  work  of 
an  air  traffic  controller  In  what  he  en- 
visions an  appropriate  help  wanted  ad: 
Help  Wanted :  World's  busiest  airport  seeks 
radar  Jockeys  for  unusually  stimulating, 
high-lntenslty  environment.  Must  be  able 
to  direct  at  least  12  aircraft  at  one  time  and 
make  instant  decisions  affecting  the  safety 
of  thousands.  No  degree  required,  but  prior 
experience  as  traffic  cop.  seelng-eye  dog.  or 
Ood  helpful.  Severe  stress  will  jeopardize 
sanity  and  result  In  early  termination  from 
Job.  but  employer  will  absorb  cost  of  medical 
and  psychiatric  care. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (by  request) : 
S.  808.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  public  safety 
by  encouraging  the  employment  of 
highly  qualified  air  traffic  controllers  by 
establishing  a  salary  classification  sys- 
tem providing  compensation  commensu- 
rate with  responsibility,  by  establishing 
a  reasonable  maximum  number  of 
weekly  work  hours,  and  by  establishing 
a  special  retirement  plan,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ant  TRAmc  coNTRoixm  act  or  lesi 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  travel  in  comfort  and  ease  on  a 
commercial  airline  may  not  know  that 
there  Is  a  tremendous  amount  of  behind- 
the-scenes  work  that  goes  into  the  safe 
departure  and  arrival  of  each  airplane. 
This  work  is  the  essential  element  by 
wliich  our  national  air  Industry,  both 
commercial  and  private,  has  been  ren- 
dered successful  and  safe  over  the  years. 
I  have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
safety  threat  posed  at  airports,  such  as 
Washington  National,  by  the  high  den- 
sity of  commercial  scheduled  flights,  as 


Unfortunately.  Mr.  Martlndale  is  not 
joking.  Air  traffic  controllers  labor  under 
incredible  conditions,  constantly  con- 
fronted by  stress  situations. 

Air  traffic  controllers  are  Federal  em- 
ployees. Their  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  are  set  by  statute.  They 
cannot  bargain  over  the  wages  they  re- 
ceive, the  hours  they  work,  the  pension 
rights  they  are  entitled  to.  Only  Con- 
gress can  make  changes  in  these  areas. 
Years  have  passsd,  however,  since 
Congress  imdertook  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  conditions  of  employment 
for  these  unique  civil  servants.  At  the 
same  time,  current  relations  between  air 
traffic  controllers  and  their  employer, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
have  been  very  strained,  to  say  the  least. 
This  situation  is  serious. 

As  a  result,  the  Professional  Air  Traffic 
Controllers  Organization,  representing 
air  traffic  controllers,  has  identified  these 
areas  of  greatest  concern  to  its  members. 
This  has  been  translated  into  legislation, 
which  I  am  introducing  today,  at  the 
request  of  PATCO. 

I  could  not  personally  support  all  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  that  I  am  in- 
troducing but  some  of  them  or  a  combi- 
nation of  them  are  clearly  justified.  I 
strongly  believe  that  a  public  debate  on. 
and  the  ultimate  resolution  of.  these  is- 
sues should  be  attempted  before  It  Is  too 
late — before  the  safety  and  convenience 
of  the  flying  public  is  placed  in  jeopardy 
because  of  the  unsuitable  working  con- 
ditions of  those  who  are  among  the  most 
responsible  for  flying  safety.  That  will 
only  occur  in  earnest,  in  connection  with 
a  piece  of  legislation,  and  therefore  I  in- 
troduce this  bill  at  the  request  of  the 
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controllers  in  order  to  provide  a  vehicle 
for  debate. 

Air  traffic  controllers  perform  their 
vital  services  under  very  difficult  condi- 
tions. This  bill  attempts  to  remedy  some 
of  these  conditions.  It  would,  among 
other  things,  alter  pay  schedules,  pro- 
vide compensation  for  imusual  or  strenu- 
ous hours  of  work,  change  the  air  traffic 
controller  workweek  to  assure  optimum 
performance,  efficiency  and  safety,  and 
put  in  place  a  retirement  system  for  air 
traffic  controllers  which  recognizes  their 
unique  situation. 

The  present  circumstances  under 
which  air  traffic  controllers  work  de- 
mand that  we  in  the  Congress  hear  their 
requests,  and  then  act  responsibly  to  ful- 
fill those  that  we  can.  This  is  necessary 
not  only  in  their  interest,  but  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  safety  of  every  air  traveler 
in  the  Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  the  legislation  with  an  eye  toward 
how  the  Congress  can  best  respond  to 
the  needs  of  air  traffic  controllers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation 
which  I  am  introducing  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoks.  as 
follows: 

S.  808 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  Tm.K 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Air  Traffic  Controller  Act  of  1981". 

DEFINTnON  OF  AIK  TEAITIC  COirROLLIK 

Sbc.  2.  Section  2109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"i  2109.  Air  traffic  controller 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the  terms 
'air  traffic  controller'  and  'controller'  mean 
any  air  traffic  control  specialist,  OS-21S2 
Series,  Including  flow  controllers,  area  spe- 
cialists, data  systems  specialists,  and  military 
liaison  and  security  specialists  employed  at 
air  traffic  control  towers,  air  traffic  control 
centers,  and  combined  station-towers.  The 
terms  'air  traffic  controller'  and  'controller' 
do  not  include  OS-21S2  Series  personnel  em- 
ployed at  flight  service  stations  or  interna- 
tional flight  service  stations,  teletype  opera- 
tors, clericals,  electronic  technicians,  evalua- 
tion and  proficiency  development  specialists 
(either  temporary  or  permanent) ,  flight  data 
aides,  cartographers,  GS-2152  Series  air  traf- 
fic control  specialists  serving  as  instructors 
at  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  Aero- 
nautical  Center.   aS-2iS2   Series  air  traffic 


control  specialists  employed  at  the  Federal 
Aviation  Adzmnlstratlon  Technical  Center  In 
Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey,  evaluation  and 
proficiency  development  officers,  facility 
chiefs,  deputy  chiefs,  assistant  chiefs,  team 
supervisors,  area  officers,  military  liaison  and 
security  officers,  data  system  officers,  opera- 
tions officers,  planning  officers,  employees 
engaged  In  Federal  personnel  work  In  a 
purely  clerical  capacity,  or  any  other  super- 
visor or  management  official  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  (10)  or  (11)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  7103  of  this  title." 

ESTABLISHlOlfT  OP  WAGE  CUkSSIFICATIOM 
8CHKDUI.X 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5102(c)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  strik- 
ing out  "or"  in  paragraph  (26),  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(27)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon foUowed  by  the  word  "or",  and  (3)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
paragraph: 

"(28)  air  traffic  controUers  whose  pay  Is 
determined  under  section  5376  of  this  title.". 

(b)    Chapter  53  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,   Is  amended   by   adding   at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"f  6376.  Air  traffic  controUers 

"(a)  Air  traffic  controUers,  as  defined  In 
section  2109  of  this  title,  shall  be  paid  the 
following  annual  salaries  according  to  their 
step  within  the  appropriate  grade: 


Grade 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

• 

10 

ATC-1 

ATC-2 

ATO-3 

ATC-4 

ATC-5 

$22,266 

23,672 

25, 193 

26,826 

28, 585 

J22,675 
24,128 
25,699 
27,387 
29,205 
31, 149 
33,236 
37,849 
43, 116 
49, 133 
56,032 
60,838 

t23,084 
24,584 
26,205 
27,948 
29,825 
31,831 
33,986 
38,747 
44,184 
50.395 
57.517 
62.478 

J23,493 
25,040 
26,711 
28,509 
30,445 
32,513 
34,736 
39,645 
45,252 
51,657 
59.002 
64,118 

{23,902 
25,496 
27, 217 
29,070 
31,065 
33,195 
35,486 
40,543 
46,320 
52,919 
60,487 
65.758 

J24.311 
25,952 
27,  723 
29,631 
31,685 
33,877 
36,236 
41,441 
47,388 
M,181 
61,972 
67,398 

$24,720 
26,408 
28.229 
30,192 
32,305 
34,559 
36, 9K 
42,339 
48,456 
55,443 
63,457 
68,500 

J2S.129 
26,864 
28,735 
30,753 
32,925 
35,241 
37,736 
43,237 
49,524 
56,705 
64,942 
70.140 

J2S.538 
27,320 
29,241 
31,314 
33,545 
35,923 
38,486 
44,135 
50,592 
57,967 
66,427 
71.780 

«S,»«7 
27,776 
29,747 
31. 875 
34.165 

ATC-6 - 

30, 467 

32, 486 

36,951 

42,048 

47,871 

54,547 

59, 198 

36,605 

ATC-7 „- 

ATC-8 

ATM 

ATC-10 „. 

ATC-11 

ATC-U 

39.236 
45.033 
51.660 
59,229 
67.912 
73,420 

"(b)  The  salary  schedule  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  Air  Traffic  Con- 
troller Act  of  1981.  It  shall  be  revised  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  thereafter 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  any  relevant  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement. 

"(c)  The  benefits  associated  with  and  the 
classification  criteria  governing  an  em- 
ployee's assignment  to  grades  ATC-1  through 
ATC-12  shall  be  the  same  as  those  benefits 
and  criteria  related  to  General  Schedule 
grades  GS-5  through  GS-16,  respectively,  un- 
less otherwise  expressly  provided  In  this 
title. 

"(d)(1)  If  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
Urban  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers, 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  in- 
creases by  0.5  percent  or  more  between  April 
1,  1981,  and  October  1.  1981,  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment  of  1.5  percent  for  each  full  one- 
percent  Increase  in  such  index  shall  be  made 
to  the  basic  annual  salary  of  air  traffic 
controllers  at  each  step  of  each  pay  grade 
(as  set  forth  under  subsection  (a) )  begin- 
ning November  1.  1981.  Any  remaining  frac- 
tion of  a  percent  Increase  In  such  Index  dur- 
ing the  six-month  period  shall  be  carried 
over  to  the  next  six-month  period  and  used 
m  computing  the  percentage  Increase  in 
the  Index  for  such  period. 

"(2)  Further  Increases  to  the  rates  of  pay 
for  controllers  shall  be  made  at  subsequent 
six-month  Intervals  based  upon  cost-of- 
Uvlng  Increases  for  six-month  periods  be- 
ginning on  or  after  October  1.  1961,  In  the 
same  manner  as  specl«ed  under  paragraoh 
(1)  for  the  period  beginning  AprU  1,  1981 
and  ending  October  1, 1981. 


"(e)  At  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  the 
rate  of  pay  for  each  step  of  each  pay  grade 
set  forth  In  the  salary  schedule  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  Increased  by  10  percent 
In  addition  to  any  increase  under  subsec- 
tion (d). 

"(f)  Each  air  traffic  controller  shall  be 
awarded  a  step  Increase  on  each  anniversary 
of  the  controller's  promotion  to  the  current 
grade  held  by  the  controller  until  the  con- 
troller reaches  step  10.  at  which  time  the 
controller  shall  be  promoted  to  the  next 
grade.  A  controller  promoted  to  the  next 
hlg*-er  grade  as  set  forth  In  this  paragraph 
will  be  paid  at  the  step  in  t>>e  next  higher 
grade  which  allows  for  a  minimum  2  per- 
cent raise  In  salary  as  defined  In  Subsection 
(a). 

"(g)  In  addition  to  a  controller's  basic 
salary  and  any  other  entitled  differentials, 
an  air  traffic  controller  shall  be  paid  a  night 
shift  differential  of  twenty  percent  of  the 
controller's  basic  salary  for  each  hour  the 
controUer  is  in  an  official  duty,  excused  ab- 
sence or  administrative  leave  status  between 
the  hours  of  4:00  p.m.  and  midnight.  Such 
night  shift  differential  shall  be  paid  for 
each  hour  during  which  such  employee  is 
absent  dtie  to  a  holiday  or  other  nonwork 
day  or  when  travel  Is  performed  between 
4:00  p.m.  and  midnight.  Such  employees  who 
take  leave  between  4:00  p.m.  and  midnight 
shall  be  paid  the  night  shift  differential 
which  they  would  have  earned,  if  they  had 
served  In  an  official  duty  status. 

"(h)  In  addition  to  a  controller's  basic 
salary  and  any  other  entitled  differentials, 
a  controller  shall  be  paid  a  midnight  shift 
differential  of  thirty  percent  of  the  control- 
ler's basic  salary  for  each  hour  the  control- 


ler is  in  an  official  duty,  excused  absence,  or 
administrative  leave  status  between  mid- 
night and  8:00  ajn.  Such  midnight  Ehift  dif- 
ferential shaU  be  paid  for  each  hour  during 
which  such  an  employee  is  absent  due  to  a 
hoUday  or  other  nonwork  day  or  when  travel 
Is  performed  between  midnight  and  8:00 
Ajn. 

'(1)  In  addition  to  the  controUer's  basic 
salary  and  any  other  entitled  differentials, 
an  air  traffic  controUer  shall  be  paid  a  week- 
end differential  of  twenty-five  percent  of  the 
controller's  basic  salary  for  each  hour  the 
controller  Is  In  an  official  duty,  excused  ab- 
sence, or  administrative  leave  status  between 
midnight  Friday  and  midnight  of  the  Sun- 
day Immediately  following.  Weekend  dif- 
ferential shaU  be  paid  for  each  hour  during 
which  such  an  employee  is  absent  due  to  a 
hoUday  or  other  nonwork  day  or  when  travel 
Is  performed  between  midnight  Friday  and 
midnight  Sunday. 

"(j)  In  addition  to  the  controller's  basic 
salary  and  any  other  entitled  dlfferentUls. 
an  air  traffic  controUer  shaU  be  paid  a  dif- 
ferential of  thirty  percent  of  the  controller^ 
basic  salary  for  the  duration  of  the  control- 
ler's assignments  as  an  on-the-job  training 
Instructor. 

"(k)  The  salary  of  an  air  traflic  controUer 
shall   not  be  subject  to  the  Umltatloas  of 
secUon  6308  or  6647  of  this  title.". 
Bouas  or  wouc 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  61  of  Utle  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section: 
"S  6102.  Workweek  for  air  traffic  controUer* 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6101  of  this  title.  fiUl-tlme  air  traffic 
controUers,  wboee  pay  is  fixed  and  adjusted 
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ttoax  Ume-to-Ume  under  section  6376  of  this 
title,  are  subject  to  a  basic  worlrweek  of  32 
hours,  and  to  tbe  following  additional  re- 
quirements of  employment : 

"(1)  Assignments  to  tours  of  duty  must  be 
scheduled  Ln  advance  over  periods  of  not  less 
than  one  week. 

"(3)  The  basic  3a-hour  workweek  must  be 
scheduled  on  four  consecutive  days,  d\ulng 
the  weekday  period  Monday  through  Friday 
when  poaiible.  and  the  three  days  outside  the 
basic  workweek  must  be  consecutive. 

"(3)  The  working  hours  in  each  day  In  the 
basic  workweek  must  be  the  same. 

"(4)  The  basic  nonovertlme  workday  must 
not  exceed  eight  hours. 

"(6)  The  occurrence  of  holidays  must  not 
affect  the  designation  of  the  basic  work- 
week.". 

miCBT    TO    BASOAIN    COIXXCTTVKLT 

Sw;.  8.  (a)  Subchapter  rv  of  chapter  71  of 
title  S,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 
"f  7138.  Air  traflic  controller  bargaining 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  air  traffic  controllers,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3109  of  this  title,  shall  have  the  right  to 
self-organization,  to  form.  Join,  or  assist 
labor  organizations,  to  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, and  to  engage  In  other  concerted  activi- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  . 
or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  col- 
lective bargaining  Is  the  performance  of  the 
mutual  obligation  of  tbe  employer  and  the 
representative  of  the  employee  air  traffic  con- 
trollers to  meet  at  reasonable  times  and  con- 
fer In  good  faith  with  respect  to  wages,  hours, 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, or  the  negotiation  of  sin  arrangement, 
or  any  question  arising  thereunder,  and  the 
execution  of  a  written  contract  incomoratlng 
any  agreement  reached  if  requested  by  either 
party,  but  such  obligation  does  not  compel 
either  party,  but  such  obligation  does  not 
compel  either  party  to  agree  to  a  proposal  or 
require  the  making  of  a  concession.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  IV  of  chap- 
ter  71    of   tlUe   5,   United   States   Code,    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 
"i  7136.  Air  traffic  controller  bargaining.". 

Sac.  6.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  8336  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, within  30  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Air  Traffic  Controller  Act  of  1981.  shall 
Issue  regulations  to  provide  for  the  following, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  sub- 
chapter to  the  contrary: 

"(A)  An  air  traffic  controller,  as  defined  In 
section  3109  of  this  title.  shaU  be  eligible  for 
retirement  after  15  years  of  service  as  such 
an  air  traffic  controller. 

"(B)  Full  retirement  shall  be  considered 
to  be  20  years  of  service  as  an  air  traffic  con- 
troller, regardless  of  the  age  of  the  controller. 
The  retirement  Income  of  an  air  traffic  con- 
troUer  for  20  years  of  service  shall  be  75  per- 
cent of  the  controller's  highest  annual  gross 
salary. 

"(C)  An  air  traffic  controller  electing  to  re- 
tire before  20  years  of  service  shall  recrtve  an 
annuity  of  75  percent  of  the  controllers 
highest  annual  gross  salary  minus  three  per- 
cent for  each  year  of  service  leas  than  20 
year*. 

"(D)  An  air  traffic  controller  electing  to  re- 
tire after  attaining  more  than  20  years  of 
service  shall  receive  an  annuity  of  75  percent 
of  the  controllers  highest  annual  gross  sal- 
ary plus  two  percent  for  each  year  of  service 
beyond  20  years. 

"(E)  When  an  air  traffic  controller  has 
become  eligible  for  retimneiyt  under  this 
subsection,  the  controUer  shall  receive  full 
credit  for  aU  previous  service  as  an  employee 


of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  whether  civilian, 
military,  or  both.  In  determining  the  con- 
troller's retirement  annuity. 

"(F)  Payment  of  an  air  traffic  controller's 
retirement  annuity  shall  commence  within 
30  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  con- 
troller's retirement,  with  monthly  payments 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  projected  retire- 
ment annuity,  until  regular  retirement  an- 
nuity payments  begin. 

"(O)  Semi-annually,  retired  air  traffic  con- 
trollers shall  receive  a  oost-of -living  adjust- 
ment increase  equal  to  any  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  Urban 
Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  or  an 
increase  of  seven  percent,  whichever  is  larger. 
"(H)  An  air  traffic  controUer  shall  qualify 
for  vested  rights  In  the  retirement  program 
described  In  this  subsection  after  five  years 
of  service. 

"(2)  TTie  Federal  Avlaitlon  Administration 
shall  Immediately  provide  for  the  full  fund- 
ing of  tbe  retirement  program  described  In 
this  subsection. 

"(3)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  pre- 
vent payment  of  retirement  benefits  under 
any  other  retirement  program  or  the  appli- 
cation of  survivor  annuities  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8341  of  this  title  or  any  other  law .". 

ANNXTAL  AND  SICK  LEAVK 

SkC.  7.  Section  6302  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  labor  organization  certified  as 
the  exclusive  representative  for  any  unit 
which  includes  employees  who  are  air  traffic 
controllers,  as  defined  by  section  2109  of  this 
title,  may  bargain  with  the  representatives 
of  the  agency  employing  such  employees 
over  the  rate  of  accrual  and  accumulation 
of  annual  and  sick  leave  by  such  employees. 
However,  the  rates  of  accrual  and  accumula- 
tion determined  through  bargaining  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
raites  otherwise  applicable  to  employees  un- 
der chapter  63  of  this  title.". 

EJTECnVE  DATE 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  90  days  after  the  date  of  its  en- 
actment.« 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Abdnor)  (by  request) : 
S.  809.  A  bill  to  require  recovery  of 
certain  expenditures  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  construction  of  deep  draft 
channels  tind  ocean  and  Great  Lakes 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  to  au- 
thorize such  construction  on  specified 
circumstances:  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

aECOVEHT  or  CEBTAtN  COSTS  ASSOCIATED  WrTH 
CONSTBUCnON  OF  DEEP  DRAfT  CHANNELS 
AND    CKSTAIM    POSTS 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation,  on  behalf 
of  the  administration,  "to  require  recov- 
ery of  certain  expenditures  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  operation, 
maintenance,  and  construction  of  deep 
draft  channels  and  ocean  and  Great 
Lakes  ports  of  the  United  States  and  to 
authorize  such  construction  in  specified 
circumstances." 

I  comment  the  administration  on  this 
initiative,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the 
transmittal  letter,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


s.  809 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o] 
Represenialivea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  as  a 
condition  for  operation  and  maintenance  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Corps)  of  deep  draft 
channels  or  ocean  or  Great  Lakes  ports  of 
the  United  States  and  for  the  construction 
or  rehabilitation  of  navigation  projects  by 
the  Corps  to  Improve  deep  draft  channels 
and  ports  that  are  commenced  on  or  after 
October  1,  1982.  an  appropriate  non-Federal 
public  body  shall  agree  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary)  to  reimburse  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  Federal  expenditures  by  the  Corp3 
for  such  operation,  maintenance,  and  con- 
struction of  rehabilitation  activities,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  and  shall  agree  to  hold 
and  save  the  United  States  harmless  from 
liability  for  damage  arising  out  of  such  ac- 
tivities, except  to  the  extent  that  such  dam- 
age Is  caused  by  the  fault  or  negligence  of 
the  United  States  or  of  its  contractors.  Re- 
imbursement will  be  on  a  port-by-port  basis 
with  appropriate  share  of  entrance  and  con- 
necting channel  costs  allocated  to  each  port. 
Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  "deep 
draft  channels  or  Ocean  or  Great  Lakes  port 
of  the  United  States"  shall  mean  waterway 
channels  or  ocean  or  Great  Lakes  porta  of 
the  United  States  of  a  federally  authorized 
depth  of  more  than  fourteen  feet  other  than 
those  administered  by  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation. 

Sec.  3.  The  requirement  in  this  Act  for 
non-Federal  reimbursement  to  the  Federal 
government  for  Federal  operation  and  main- 
tenance expenditures  by  the  Corps  for  deep 
draft  channels  or  ocean  or  Great  Lakes  ports 
of  the  United  States  is  effective  commencing 
October  1,  1982.  Such  payments  will  be  made 
to  the  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  no  later  than  September  30,  1983,  and 
annually  thereafter,  and  as  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  may  be  scheduled  and  periodically 
adjusted  to  result  in  the  repayment  of  actual 
operation  and  maintenance  costa.  Payments 
may  be  scheduled  to  reflect  five  year  pro- 
jections deemed  reasonable  by  the  Secre- 
tary, with  subsequent  corrections  for  actual 
expenditures. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  requirement  in  this  Act 
for  non-Federal  reimbursement  to  the  Fed- 
eral government  for  Federal  construction  or 
rehabilitation  expenditures  by  the  Corps  for 
Improvements  of  deep  draft  channels  or 
ocean  or  Great  Lakes  porta  applies  to  any 
project  for  which  initial  construction  funds 
are  provided  to  the  Corps  en  or  aftar  October 
1,  1982. 

(b)  The  entire  amount  of  the  Federal  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  expenditures  to 
be  reimbursed  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  this  Act.  including  interest  during  con- 
struction, shall  be  reimbursed  within  the 
life  of  the  project  but  in  no  event  to 
exceed  fifty  years  after  the  date  the  project 
becomes  available  for  use,  as  determined  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  Interest  rate 
used  for  purposes  If  comoutlng  Interest  dur- 
ing construction  and  Interest  on  the  unpaid 
balance  of  each  construction  advance  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, taking  into  consideration  the  average 
market  yields  during  the  month  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  each  advance  is 
made  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  remaining  periods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  reimburse- 
ment period  of  the  project. 

(c)  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit non-Federal  public  bodies  from  secur- 
ing financing  through  means  other  than  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Agreements  with  non-Federal  pub- 
lic bodies  to  carry  out  obligations  required 
by  this  Act  may  relate  the  timing  and  extent 
of  such  obligations  to  projecta  or  to  separable 
unite,  features,  or  aegmenU  of  such  projects 
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as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  determines  to  be 
reasonable  and  otherwise  within  the  requlre- 
menta  of  this  Act  and  the  authorizations  for 
the  improvements  concerned.  Such  agree- 
ments may  reflect  that  they  do  not  obligate 
future  State  legislative  appropriations  for 
their  performance  or  payment  when  obli- 
gating future  appropriations  or  other  funds 
wovUd  be  inconsistent  with  State  consUtu- 
tlonal  limitations. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  On  or  after  October  I,  1982,  and 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  any  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section,  an 
affected  non-Federal  public  body  may  pro- 
vide for  the  recovery  of  Ita  reimbursement 
obligations  pursuant  to  this  Act  (Including 
Ita  administrative  expenditures  Incurred 
therefor)  by  the  collection  of  fees  for  the 
use  by  vessels  in  commercial  waterway  trans- 
portation In  deep  draft  channels  or  ocean 
or  Great  Lakes  porta  of  the  United  States 
(or  appropriate  segmenta  thereof)  whose 
Federal  operation,  maintenance,  or  improve- 
ment occasions  the  relmbursementa  required 
by  the  affected  non -Federal  public  body. 

(b)  for  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "commercial  waterway 
transportation"  means  any  use  of  a  ves- 
sel In  any  deep  draft  channel  or  ocean  or 
Great  Lakes  port  of  the  United  States  as  de- 
fined In  this  Act — 

(A)  In  the  business  of  transporting  per- 
sons or  property  for  compensation  or  hire,  or 

(B)  In  transporting  property  In  the  busi- 
ness of  the  owner,  lessee,  or  operator  of  the 
vessel. 

(2)  Fees  are  not  authorized  for  coUection 
for— 

(A)  Vessels  owned  and  operated  by  the 
United  States  or  any  other  Nation  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  and  not  engaged 
In  commercial  service:  or 

(B)  Vessels  used  by  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  in  transporting  persons 
or  property  In  the  business  of  the  State  or 
political  subdivision. 

(C)  The  Secretary,  in  consiiltatlon  with 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  Commerce,  Trans- 
portation, Treasury,  Energy,  and  Agricul- 
ture, the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  budget,  may  promulgate,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  revise,  regulations 
and  guidelines  to  govern  the  programs  of 
non-Federal  fee  collection  that  may  be  un- 
dertaken pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  or  otherwise  Interfere  with  any  De- 
partment of  the  Army  or  other  Federal  au- 
thority to  operata,  maintain,  or  improve  any 
deep  draft  channel  or  ocean  or  Great  Lakes 
port  of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
Coast  Guard  navigation  requlrementa,  De- 
partment of  Navy  transportation  requlre- 
menta or  any  other  national  defense  trans- 
portation requlrementa.  Moreover,  this  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  ot  require  any  non- 
Federal  contribution  for  navigation  costa 
allocable  to  vessels  ovimed  and  operated  by 
the  United  States  or  any  other  Nation  and 
not  engaged  in  commercial  service.  The  Sec- 
retary, In  consultation  with  other  concerned 
agencies,  shall  establish  guidelines  and  de- 
termine any  cost  apportlonmenta  that  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sec.  8.  Monies  paid  to  the  Secretary,  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
September  30,  1982,  and  annually,  before  the 
start  of  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  on  the 
actual  and  anticipated  reoelpta  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  the  condi- 
tion and  operation  of  the  cost  recovery  pro- 
gram required  by  this  Act. 

SEC.  9.  Provided  that  an  appropriate  non- 
Federal  public  body  agrees,  without  benefit  of 
the  financing  available  under  section  4(b)  of 
this  Act,  to  reimburse  the  Federal  govern- 


ment for  aU  of  Ita  construction  costa  of  a 
project  on  an  annual  basis  during  construc- 
tion and  to  begin  such  relmbursementa  not 
later  than  one  year  after  construction  is  ini- 
tiated, the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  study, 
design,  construct,  and  rehabilitate  such  a 
project  to  Improve  deep  draft  channels  and 
ocean  and  Great  Lai^es  porta  of  tue  v./n>v«a 
States,  as  defined  In  section  2  of  this  Act, 
and  to  operate  and  maintain  such  channels 
and  porta,  at  such  depths  and  dimensions 
and  with  such  dredged  material  disposal  and 
other  related  facilities,  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  Justified  to  insure  the  safe 
and  efficient  conduct  of  national  defense  and 
commercial  waterway  transportation.  Such 
Improvements  may  be  provided  and  main- 
tained as  a  Federal  project  pursuant  to 
laws  and  policies  then  In  existence  and  with- 
out a  requirement  for  any  further  con- 
gressional authorization. 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Depastment  or  the  Akmt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  25, 1981. 
Hon.  George  M.  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
legislation  "To  require  recovery  of  certain 
expenditures  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  operation,  maintenance,  and  con- 
struction of  deep  draft  channels  and  ocean 
and  Great  Lakes  pwrts  of  the  United  States 
and  to  authorize  such  construction  In  speci- 
fied circumstances." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  Civil  Works  legislative  program 
for  the  97th  Congress.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  advises  that  enactment  of 
this  proposed  legislation  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Army  recommends  that  the 
proposal  be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
ptraposE  OP  legislation 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  provide  for  the  full  recovery  of  certain 
operations,  maintenance  and  construction 
costa  of  tbe  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
deep  draft  porta  and  their  connecting  chan- 
nels with  an  authorized  depth  of  more  than 
14  feet.  The  legislation  would  also  authorize 
construction  In  such  waterways  In  specified 
circumstances. 

For  operation  and  maintenance  work  com- 
menced on  or  after  October  1,  1982,  and  for 
construction  work  for  which  initial  funds  are 
provided  on  or  after  that  date,  an  appropriate 
non -Federal  public  body  must  agree  to  re- 
imburse the  Federal  Government  the  full  cost 
not  apportioned  to  the  Navy  or  other  Govern- 
ment-owned vessels.  Costa  which  can  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  use  of  such  channels  and 
porta  by  such  vessels  will  not  be  recovered 
from  non-Federal  Interesta.  The  proposal  pro- 
vides that  the  non-Federal  Interest  may  re- 
cover ita  costa  by  the  collection  of  fees  for  the 
use  of  the  channels  for  which  reimbursement 
of  coeta  are  required.  The  collection  of  such 
fees  would  be  limited  to  vessels  transporting 
persons  or  property  for  compensaticm  or 
transporting  property  In  the  business  of  the 
owner,  lessee  or  operator. 

In  connection  with  the  authority  of  local 
public  bodies  to  collect  fees  from  users,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  would  promulgate 
regulations  governing  such  collections.  If 
needed.  These  regulations  would  be  designed 
to  foster  equity  among  users  and  ectxioml- 
cally  efficient  use  of  deep  draft  porta  and 
channels. 

Repayment  of  construction  coeta  must  be 
within  the  life  of  the  project,  but  in  no  event 
to  exceed  50  years  after  the  date  the  project 
becomes  available  for  use.  IntereeK.  during 
construction  and  on  the  luipald  balance  will 
be  based  on  the  yield  of  VS.  securities  during 
construction.  The  Interest  rate  ^>pUcable  to 


each  year's  construction  expenditures  will  be 
used  to  amortize  those  expenditures. 

In  order  to  encourage  and  exp>edlte  needed 
port  improvementa  where  non-Federal  funds 
are  secured  through  financing  independent 
of  this  legislation,  section  9  would  provide 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  study, 
design,  construct,  and  rehabilitate  deep  draft 
channels  and  port  Improvementa  that  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  Justified,  provided 
that  an  appropriate  non-Federal  public  body 
agrees  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Government 
for  all  of  Ita  c<»isU^ctlon  costa  for  the  proj- 
ect on  an  annual  basis  during  construction. 
Such  Improvementa  could  be  provided  and 
maintained  as  a  Federal  project  pursuant  to 
laws  and  p<Hlcles  then  in  existence  and  with- 
out a  requirement  for  any  further  congres- 
sional authorization. 

Tbe  requlrementa  of  Section  321  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  will  be  applied  to 
obtain  enforceable  agreemenu.  Tbe  proposed 
leglslatlcm  provides,  however,  that  agree- 
menta  may  refiect  State  constitutional  limi- 
tations on  obligating  future  legislatxires.  This 
would  permit  States  with  such  constitutional 
limitations  to  participate  in  harbor  and 
channel  Improvement  projecta. 

Section  7  would  provide  that,  should  non- 
Federal  port  Interesta  decline  to  participate 
in  operations,  maintenance  or  construction 
activities  which  are  also  essential  to  defense 
transportation  requirements,  their  lack  of 
participation  would  not  prohibit  such  work 
as  is  required  to  maintain  the  defense  capa- 
bility. Channel  depths  and  widths  in  these 
Instances  will  be  constructed  and  main- 
tained only  to  the  minimum  dimensions  re- 
quired for  Navy  and  other  defense  trans- 
portation requlrementa. 

We  recognize  that  there  will  be  many 
questions  about  this  proposal  that  will  re- 
quire careful  analysis.  However,  recovery  of 
Federal  costa  for  deep  draft  navigation  is  an 
important  step  in  balancing  the  budget.  The 
Department  of  the  Army  and  other  represent- 
atives of  the  Administration  will  be  recep- 
tive to  proposals  to  Improve  the  legislation, 
as  it  progresses  through  Congress,  to  insure 
the  enactment  of  equitable  and  workable 
cost  recovery  requlrementa;  for  example, 
consultations  with  Canada  are  being  ini- 
tiated to  further  assess  Canadian  Interest 
In  this  legislation.  We  will  be  in  touch  with 
you  further  once  these  consultations  are 
completed. 

cost  and  bttdget  data 
Enactment  of  the  enclosed  legislation 
would  require  reimbursement  to  tbe  Federal 
Government  for  navigation  expenditures  of 
the  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  constryctlon  or  re- 
habilitation activities  on  the  deep  draft 
channels  and  ocean  and  Great  Lakes  porta 
of  the  United  States  which  are  not  related 
to  defense  or  to  non -commercial  govern- 
mental use.  This  would  result  in  significant 
savings  to  the  Federal  Government. 

ENVIXONKEIfTAL      AND      CIVIL      BIGHTS      IMPACT 

Enactment  of  enclosed  legislation  will 
have  no  significant  environmental  or  dvU 
righto  Impacto.  Individual  Federal  activities 
that  occasion  the  relmbursementa  required 
by  this  Act  will  only  be  undertaken  pursu- 
ant to  lavrs  and  policies  then  in  existence  and 
after  any  necessary  assessment  and  review 
of  their  impacts. 
Sincerely, 

Bdwabo  Lex  Bocbbs, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary 

ot  the  Army  (CivU  Works). 9 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Abdnor)  (by  request) : 

S.  810.  A  bill  to  provide  fw  the  recovery 

of  capital  and  operation  and  mainte- 
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nance  costs  assignable  to  commercial 
waterway  transportation  for  certain 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  inland  wa- 
terway projects:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

IXLAVD      WATnWAT      17SR      FTE     ACT     OF      1981 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation,  on  behalf 
of  the  administration,  "to  provide  for 
the  recovery  of  capital  and  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  assignable  to  com- 
mercial waterway  transportation  for  cer- 
tain U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  inland 
waterway  projects." 

I  commend  the  administration  on  this 
initiative,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the 
transmittal  letter,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

3.    SIO 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Inland  Waterway 
User  Pee  Act  of  1981." 

Sic.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army.  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, shall  prescribe  a  system  of  user  fees 
to  be  levied  on  commercial  waterway  trans- 
portation on  the  Inland  waterway  sjrstem 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  schedule  of  user  fees  authorized 
under  this  section  shall  be  established  yearly 
on  the  basis  of  ( 1 )  the  anticipated  Federal 
expenditures  on  behalf  of  the  inland  water- 
way system  and  various  segments  thereof; 
(3)  the  expected  volume  of  commercial  traf- 
fic; (3)  seasonal  and  other  repetitive  peak 
demands  for  use  of  the  Inland  waterways;  (4) 
congestion  at  various  points:  and  (5)  any 
other  factors  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
finds  reasonable  and  equitable. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  in  prescrib- 
ing a  system  of  user  fees  under  this  section, 
is  authorized  to  utilize,  but  Is  not  limited 
to.  one  or  more  of  the  following  mechanisms 
as  a  way  to  recover  Pederal  costs  from  the 
users  of  the  system:  (1)  license  fees;  (2) 
charges  based  on  ton-mllee  over  a  given  seg- 
ment; (3)  lockage  fees;  (4)  congestion  fees: 
and  (5)  charges  based  on  capacity  of  cargo 
vessels  over  various  segments  of  the  Inland 
waterway  system 

(d)  Interim  user  fees  starting  October  1. 
1B81,  with  final  user  fees  In  effect  January 
1.  1982.  shall  be  adequate  to  recover  100  per- 
cent of  anticipated  Federal  operation  and 
maintenance  expenditures  assigned  to  com- 
mercial waterway  transportation,  plus  an 
amount  necessary  to  amortize  the  capital 
expenditures  for  rehabilitation  or  replace- 
ment of  existing  structures  completed  after 
October  1.  1981,  over  a  period  of  no  more 
than  15  years  for  rehabilitation  or  60  years 
for  replacement,  less  any  amounts  collected 
by  the  tax  on  fuel  used  for  commercial  trans- 
portation on  Inland  waterwaya. 

(e)  Usei"  fees  on  new  or  modified  water- 
ways completed  for  through  traffic  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981.  Shall  be  phased  to  provide  for 
the  full  recovery  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance and  construction  costs,  with  Interest, 
over  a  period  of  no  more  than  50  years  from 
the  date  of  initial  movement  of  through 
traffic. 

(f)  User  fees  coUected  under  this  section 
shall  be  credited  to  the  Inland  Waterways 
Trust  Pund  established  by  Section  203  of  the 
"Inland  Waterways  Revenue  Act  of  1978" 
(PX.  95-502). 

Sbc.  3.  Failure  to  pay  any  user  fees  pre- 
scribed under  thla  Act  shall  subject  the  vio- 
lator to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  tlO.OOO  for 
each  day  the  waterway  la  used  in  violation 
of  thla  Act  and  prohibit  the  violator  from 


operating  on  any  portion  of  the  Inland 
terway  system  or  using  any  lock  on  the  in- 
land waterways  that  is  operated  and  main- 
tained by  the  United  States  during  the 
period  of  time  the  violator  has  failed  to  pay 
the  fees  prescribed  by  this  Act.  Such  fine 
shall  be  collected  and  credited  to  the  Inland 
Waterways  Trust  Pund. 

Sxc.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  Federal 
expenditures  tor  operation  and  maintenance 
and  for  construction  and  rehabilitation  of 
inland  waterways  projects  shall  be  assigned 
to  conunercial  waterway  transportation  as 
follows:  (1)  for  projects  authorized  only  for 
navigation,  90  percent  of  all  costs  less  any 
specific  costs  for  recreation  are  to  be  as- 
signed to  commercial  waterway  transporta- 
tion; (2)  for  multiple-purpose  projects  for 
Which  costs  have  been  aasslgned  to  naviga- 
tion, coats  assigned  to  commercial  waterway 
transportation  will  be  in  accord  with  that 
assignment;  (3)  for  all  other  multiple  pur- 
pose projects  providing  navigation  benefits 
but  for  which  there  have  been  no  cost  assign- 
ments, costs  assigned  to  commercial  water- 
way transportation  will  consist  of  all  specific 
navigation  costs,  plus  10  percent  of  joint 
costs  except  that  costs  assigned  to  commer- 
cial waterway  transportation  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  Tributaries  Project  will  be 
25  percent  of  total  project  costs.  Expendi- 
tures on  channel  Improvements  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  Tributaries  Project  will 
be  considered  maintenance. 

Sxc.  5.  The  interest  rate  used  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yields  during  the 
construction  period  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  with 
remaining  periods  to  maturity  comparable  to 
the  reimbursement  period  of  the  project. 

Sxc.  6.  Section  204(a)  of  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Revenue  Act  of  1978  Is  amended  by 
deleting  its  existing  provisions  and  sub- 
stituting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(a) 
In  Oeneral — Amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund 
shall  be  available  as  provided  by  appropria- 
tions Acts  for  malring  operation  and  mainte- 
nance expenditures  for  navigation  on  all  of 
the  Inland  and  Intracoastal  waterways  of 
the  United  States  with  an  authorized  depth 
of  14  feet  or  less  used  for  commercial  trans- 
portation, excluding  privately  constructed 
and  maintained  channels,  and  including  all 
waterways  described  in  Section  206  of  this 
Act.  and  for  making  capital  expenditures  for 
projects  that  are  initiated  on  those  water- 
ways after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act." 
Sec.  7.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(a)  "Inland  waterways"  Includes  all  in- 
land and  intracoastal  waterways  of  the 
United  States  with  an  authorized  depth  of  14 
feet  or  less,  used  for  commercial  transporta- 
tion, excluding  privately  constructed  and 
maintained  channels  and  including  all 
waterways  described  in  Section  206  of  the 
Inland  Waterways  Revenue  Act  of  1978  (PX. 
95-502). 

(b)  "Commercial  Waterway  Transporta- 
tion" means  any  use  of  a  vessel  on  any  Inland 
or  intracoastal  waterway  of  the  United 
States — 

"(1)  in  the  business  of  transporting  per- 
sons or  property  for  compensation  or  hire,  or 

"(2)  in  transporting  property  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  owner,  lessee,  or  operator  of  the 
vessel." 

Sxc.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Dkpaktmznt  or  thb  Aaur, 
Washinffton,  DC.  March  25.  lOSl. 
Hon.  Oeobge  M.  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAa  Mb.  Pkbsioent  :  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
legislation  "To  provide  for  the  recovery  qf 
capital  and  operation  and  maintenance  coats 


assignable  to  commercial  waterway  transpor- 
tation for  certain  United  States  Army  Corps 
of  EUigineers  Inland  waterway  projects." 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  Civil  Works  legislative  program 
for  the  97th  Congress.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  advises  that  enactment  of 
this  proposed  legislation  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Army  recommends  that  the 
proposal  be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

FUaPOSX    OP    LSGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  provide  for  the  full  recovery  of  certain 
capital  and  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
of  the  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  in- 
land waterways  with  an  authorized  depth  of 
14  feet  or  less.  Thla  requirement  will  elimi- 
nate the  traditional  subsidy  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  Inland  and  intracoastal 
navigation  projects.  The  initial  step  in  this 
direction  was  enactment  of  the  "Inland 
Waterway  Revenue  Act  of  1978"  which  im- 
posed a  fuel  tax  phased  in  over  five  years  to 
reoover  a  small  portion  of  the  costs  for  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  Inland  and  Intracoastal 
system. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  expand 
Federal  cost  recovery  to  all  channels  and 
harbors  with  authorized  depths  of  14  feet  or 
less  and  used  for  commercial  transportation. 
It  would  employ  a  system  of  fees  and  charges, 
rather  than  further  Increases  In  the  fuel  tax 
rate,  effective  on  October  1,  1981,  to  recover 
the  full  amount  of  Federal  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  assigned  to  commercial 
waterway  transportation  not  recovered  by 
the  fuel  tax.  An  interim  system  of  fees  and 
charges  to  be  initiated  In  October,  1981, 
would  be  based  on  the  best  cost  and  traffic 
Information  available  at  that  time  and  would 
be  modified,  if  necessary,  to  adjust  for  Inac- 
curacies found  prior  to  January  1982.  Pe- 
riodic readjustments  would  be  required  after 
that  date  to  reflect  actual  cost  and  traffic 
experience. 

Federal  costs  assigned  to  commercial 
waterway  transportation  for  structural  re- 
habilitation and  replacement  work  completed 
after  October  1,  1981,  also  will  be  Included 
In  the  system  of  fees  and  charges,  with  a 
15-year  recovery  period  for  rehabilitation 
work  and  a  50-year  recovery  period  for  re- 
placement work.  For  new  or  modified  water- 
ways completed  for  through  traffic  after 
October  1.  1981.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, would  schedule  fees  to  provide  for 
full  recovery,  over  a  period  of  50  years  or 
less,  of  FMeral  construction  and  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  assigned  to  commer- 
cial waterway  transportation.  The  schedule 
for  recovery  of  costs  for  new  waterways  will 
recognize  that  an  initial  growth  period  is 
required  and  that  some  of  the  early  costs 
may  have  to  be  deferred,  with  Interest,  to 
a  later  time  after  waterway  traffic  has  de- 
veloped sufficiently  to  bear  the  full  cost. 

Recovery  of  full  Federal  costs  will  be  as- 
sured by  recovery  of  actual  expenditures 
with  Interest,  including  Interest  during  con- 
struction. Interest  rates  will  more  closely  re- 
flect the  actual  Interest  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  using  rates  established  by 
taking  into  consideration  afverage  market 
yields  during  the  construction  period,  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  reimbursement 
period  of  the  project  or  work. 

In  establishing  the  user  fee  system,  a  wide 
variety  of  coUectlon  mechanisms  would  be 
available,  including  license  fees,  waterway 
segment  charges  based  on  vessel  capacity  or 
tonnage  carried,  lockage  fees  and  conges- 
tion fees.  The  choice  of  fee  systeifa  would 
consider  the  Federal  expenditure  to  be  re- 
covered, the  timing  and  expected  volume  of 
commercial  waterway  traffic,  and  the  poten- 
tial congestion  at  various  points  plxis  other 
pertinent  factors.  The  objective  would  be  to 
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develop  a  user  charge  schedule  and  coUec- 
tlon system  which  would  minimize  dlsrup- 
Uon  to  existing  and  future  waterway  com- 
mercial traffic  and  promote  efficient  use  of 
the  system  while  recovering  all  specified 
Federal  costs  except  those  sunk  in  projecU 
operational  before  October  1,  1981.  This  may 
result  in  reduced  operations  on  some  margi- 
nal segments  or  in  closure  of  segment 
which  support  little  commercial  traffic  now 
and  have  no  prospect  for  increases  suificient 
to  permit  future  cost  recovery. 

Charges  and  fees  collected  under  the  pro- 
posed program  would  be  credited  to  the 
Inland  Waterway  Trust  Fund  established  by 
the  1978  Act.  The  1978  Act  would  be  amended 
to  permit  the  Pund  to  be  used  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  as  well  as  for  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  expenditures 
for  all  authorized  Inland  and  intracoastal 
navigation  projects  whether  or  not  the  proj- 
ect authorization  specifically  authorizes  use 
of  the  Pund.  There  Is  also  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting use  of  the  Inland  water  systems 
unless  fees  prescribed  by  the  Act  have  been 
paid  and  for  collection  of  fines  in  the  amount 
of  (10.000  for  each  day  the  waterway  is  used 
in  violation  of  the  Act.  Pines  would  also  be 
credited  to  the  F^ind  and  would  be  avail- 
able for  appropriation,  as  would  user  fees. 

Federal  expenditures  to  be  recovered  un- 
der this  Act  would  be  those  assigned  to 
commercial  waterway  transportation.  The 
procedures  for  assigning  costs  as  specified 
In  the  proposed  legislation  would,  where 
there  has  been  no  previous  cost  assignment, 
assign  only  a  portion  of  the  total  costs  to 
commercial  waterway  transportation  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  benefits  Incident  to  other 
purposes  which  are  not  readily  identified. 
Judgments  will  be  required  In  certain  cases 
where  the  authorizing  documents  are  not 
specific  as  to  the  extent  other  purposes  re- 
ceive benefits  or  are  authorized.  In  these 
cases,  we  will  consider  projects  to  be  au- 
thorized only  for  navigation. 

We  recognize  that  there  will  be  many 
questions  about  this  proposal  that  will  re- 
quire careful  analysis.  However,  recovery  of 
Federal  costs  for  the  Inland  and  intracoastal 
waterway  system  Is  an  Important  step  in 
balancing  the  budeet.  The  Department  of 
the  Army  and  other  representatives  of  the 
Administration  will  be  receptive  to  proposals 
to  improve  the  legislation  as  it  passes 
through  Congress,  to  ensure  the  enactment 
of  equitable  and  workable  cost  recovery  re- 
quirements. 

COST    AND   BUDGET   DATA 

Enactment  of  the  enclosed  legislation 
would  require  reimbursement  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  navigation  expenditures  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  com- 
mercial waterway  transportation  on  the  in- 
land and  Intracoastal  waterwasrs  of  the 
United  States.  This  would  result  in  signif- 
icant savings  to   the   Federal   Government. 

ENVaONMENTAL      AND      Crvn.      RIGHTS      IMPACT 
CONSIDEKATIONS 

Enactment  of  the  enclosed  legislation  will 
have  no  significant  environmental  or  civil 
rights  Impacts.  Individual  Federal  activities 
that  occasion  the  reimbursements  required 
by  this  Act  will  only  be  imdertaken  pursu- 
snt  to  existing  or  future  congressional  au- 
thorizations, and  after  any  necessary  assess- 
ment and  review  of  their  Impacts. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  Lee  Rogers. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (CivU  Works) .« 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nic- 
KLES,  Mr.  Johnston,   and  Mr 

Bfntsen) : 

S.  811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Powerr^lant 

and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  to 

permit  local  distribution  companies  to 

contmue  natural  gas  service  to  residen- 


tial customers  for  outdoor  lighting  fix- 
tures for  which  natural  gas  was  provided 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

legislation    relating    TO    OCTDOOR    GAS    LIGHT 
FIXTURES 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  Senator  Nickles,  Senator  John- 
ston, and  Senator  Bentsen  join  me  in 
introducing  a  bill  that  will  have  the  effect 
of  amending  section  402  of  the  power- 
plant  and  Industrial  gaslights  to  retain 
service  to  their  lights.  According  to 
present  provisions,  residential  gaslight 
owners  will  have  their  service  terminated 
on  January  1,  1982. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  the  legislation 
which  was  cosponsored  by  134  Members 
of  the  House  during  the  96th  Congress 
and  which  passed  the  House  by  iman- 
imous  consent  on  December  13,  1980.  It 
amends  section  402  by  removing  the  re- 
quirement that  existing  residential  gas- 
lights be  extinguished  by  January  1, 1982 
My  reasons  for  offering  this  bill  are 
twofold.  First,  section  402  was  included 
in  the  Fuel  Use  Act  at  a  time  of  an  ap- 
parent shortage  of  natural  gas.  Recent 
statistics  show  a  continued  improvement 
on  the  natural  gas  supply  side.  Further- 
more, we  have  recently  witnessed  record 
levels  of  gas  well  drilling — an  indicator 
of  further  supply  side  improvements. 
Since  extensive  supplies  of  natural  gas 
are  currently  available,  I  believe  that  we 
should  seriously  consider  the  problems 
which  have  arisen  as  a  consequence  of 
section  402(b). 

Second,  the  natural  gas  savings  real- 
ized by  section  402  are  minimal — 14 
hundredths  of  1  percent  of  gas  usage — 
but  an  elaborate  administrative  appara- 
tus would  nevertheless  be  required  to  ad- 
minister its  enforcement.  This  bill  will 
continue  to  encourage  conservation  but 
it  will  allow  the  consumer  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  decision  by  informing 
him  or  her  of  the  cost  of  retaining  gas 
lighting  rather  than  forcing  the  con- 
sumer to  make  a  costly  conversion  to 
electrical  lighting.  But,  then  the  gaslight 
prohibition  is  costly  to  everyone — the 
Federal  CSovemment,  the  States,  munici- 
pal governments,  gas  companies,  and  the 
consumer. 

Whether  or  not  they  own  gaslights, 
taxpayers  will,  of  course,  have  to  foot  the 
bill;  just  as  they  have  paid  for  develop- 
ment and  promulgation  of  Federal  regu- 
lations by  the  Government.  And,  they 
will  pay  for  the  States  and  in  some  cases 
the  municipalities  to  enforce  the  regu- 
lations— not  to  mention  having  to  re- 
spond to  the  thousands  of  requests  for 
exemptions  that  will  undoubtedly  be  gen- 
erated by  enactment  of  the  law. 

This  bill  will  not  change  the  prohibi- 
tion contained  In  section  402  against  in- 
stalling new  gaslights.  The  biU  simply 
attempts  to  remedy  an  inequity  that  re- 
sults from  forcing  persons  who  have  in- 
stalled these  lights  in  the  past  to  convert 
to  electricity  when  the  necessity  for 
doing  so  is  nonexistent.  In  order  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  natural  gas  for  out- 
door lighting,  the  measure  still  requires 
local  distribution  companies  to  periodi- 
cally inform  customers  about  the  amount 
and  annual  cost  of  natural  gas  consumed 
In  an  average  outdoor  light.  I  believe  that 


current  gas  supplv  date,  combined  with 
logic,  mandate  the  aniendment  of  section 
402  of  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
FuelDseAct.» 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  813.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
Ashtabula  Harbor,  Ohio,  to  authorize  the 
enlargement  of  a  turning  basin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  PuUlc 
Works. 

EXPANSION    OF     ASHTABTTLA    HARBOR 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
authorize  expansion  of  Oliio's  Ashtabula 
Harbor  in  order  to  enable  large  shipping 
vessels  to  trade  at  this  historically  im- 
portant port.  Expajision  Is  urgently 
needed  to  permit  the  harbor's  turning 
basin  to  accommodate  the  newer  "1,000 
footer"  cargo  vessels  that  are  m  use  to- 
day. Without  such  a  project,  this  har- 
bor's future  as  an  important  trading  port 
will  be  jeopardized.  And  without  these 
trading  activities,  the  economies  of  the 
surrounding  communities  will  also  suf- 
fer. 

Mr.  President,  Ashtabula  has  a  long 
history  as  one  of  the  largest  iron  ore 
and  coal  handling  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  steelmaklng  industries  of  the 
Mahoning  Valley  area  of  Ohio  and  the 
Pittsburgh  area  of  Pennsylvania  depend 
heavily  upon  the  iron  ore  shipped  into 
the  Ashtabula  Harbor.  In  addition,  Ash- 
tabula has  served  as  a  key  point  of  de- 
parture for  coal  exports.  And  in  recent 
years,  the  quantity  of  coal  shipped  out 
of  Ashtabula  to  Canada  and  other  for- 
eign markets  has  increased  substantially. 
But  unless  the  harbor's  turning  basin 
is  expanded — and  expanded  soon — the 
port  will  soon  become  obsolete.  That  is 
because  almost  all  of  the  orders  for  ves- 
sels being  constructed  today  are  of  the 
1,000-foot  variety.  Enlargement  is  ur- 
gently needed  to  avoid  damage  to  these 
vessels'  propellers,  rudders,  and  hulls. 

The  Port  of  Ashtabula  curently  han- 
dles an  estimated  12  million  tons  of  cargo 
a  year  and  shipping  companies  in  the 
area  envision  a  growing  trade — but  only 
if  larger  ships  can  use  the  harbor.  Last 
year,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  recognizing 
the  restrictive  size  of  the  hartxM*  tor 
the  larger  vessels,  removed  250  feet  of 
the  breakwater  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Minnesota  slip  to  give  the  larger  vessels 
access  to  this  part  of  the  harbor.  The 
outer  harbor  is  still  too  restrictive  for 
larger  vessels. 

My  bill  would  correct  this  problem.  It 
is  simple  and  straightforward.  The  bill 
provides  for  extending  that  section  of 
the  harbor  known  as  area  E  eastward 
for  up  to  500  feet  and  northvrard  to 
within  150  feet  of  the  east  breakwater. 
This  expansion  will  help  to  insure 
that  Ashtabula  Harbor  will  remain  a 
viable  and  vital  port  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  813 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   the 

project  for  Ashtabula  Harbor,  Ohio,  author- 
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laed  by  tbe  Rivers  And  Harbors  Act  of  19SS 
(PubUo  Law  8»-3M)  15  hereby  modified  to 
authorlae  tbe  enlargement  oi  tbe  luruuio 
basin  &nown  as  area  K  by  extending  It  east- 
ward for  up  to  five  hundred  feet  and  north- 
ward to  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
of  tbe  United  States  east  breakwater. 


inder  the  constant  threat  of  mob  vio- 
lence, yet  he  has  not  yielded  to  taese 


By  Mr.  NTJNN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chzub.  Mr.  RuoMAH,  and  Mr. 
Borzh)  : 

S.  814.  A  bill  to  improve  the  admin- 
IstratlOD  of  criminal  Justice  with  re- 
spect to  organized  crime  and  the  use  of 
violence:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

oioAHXsiD  cmncz  act  or  i»si 
•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  cm  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Chh-es,  Rudman. 
and  BoRxif,  I  am  today  introducing  the 
Organized  Crime  Act  of  1981. 

This  bill  is  the  outgrowth  of  extensive 
hearings  I  chaired  last  year  in  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
on  organized  crime  and  the  use  of  vio- 
lence. 

Its  specific  purpose  is  to  assist  the 
Federal  Government  to  combat  the  vio- 
lent aspects  of  organized  criminal  ac- 
tivity. Since  it  would  be  generally  ap- 
plicable, however,  it  also  would  serve  to 
bolster  the  Government's  efforts  to  fight 
cdl  violoit  crime  which  has  become  one 
of  our  most  serious  and  alarming  domes- 
tic problems. 

A  number  of  our  specific  provisions 
were  advocated  during  our  hearings  last 
April  and  May  by  FBI  Director  William 
Webster  and  the  then  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  the  Criminal  Division, 
Phihp  B.  Heymann.  Their  recommenda- 
tions were  eimplifled  by  the  testimony  of 
other  law  enforcement  officials  and  the 
evidence  we  received. 

Our  hearings  painted  an  alarming  pic- 
ture of  organized  crime  and  its  use  of 
violence.  As  Judge  Webster  testified,  or- 
ganized crime  ccxisists  of  "various  groups 
engaged  in  an  enormous,  structured  and 
deadly  serious  illegal  business  that  rely 
cm  violence  to  maintain  themselves." 

Even  though  organized  crime  has  be- 
come richer  and  somewhat  more  sophis- 
ticated, the  testimony  we  received  indi- 
cated that  it  still  relies  on  intimidation 
and  violence  to  achieve  its  ends,  just  as 
it  did  in  the  days  of  Al  Cap<xie,  Lucky 
Luciano,  and  the  prohibition  wars  of 
tbe  1920's. 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  display  of 
this  legacy  ot  violence  today  is  organized 
crime's  use  of  force  and  threats  to  take 
over  otherwise  legitimate  businesses. 

We  heard  dramatic  testimony  from  a 
former  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  businessman 
who  was  "muscled"  by  the  Mafia  outfit 
in  that  city.  His  father  and  some  of  his 
best  friends  were  murdered  when  he  re- 
fused to  cooperate  with  the  mob,  and 
eventually  his  entire  business  literally 
was  bombed  out  of  existence. 

That  businessman  was  forced  to  join 
the  Federal  witness  security  program, 
tear  up  his  roots  and  secretly  move  to 
another  location  where  he  now  lives  un- 
der a  new  Identity. 

The  outfit  threatoied  the  lives  of  the 
businessman's  relatives  the  very  night 
he  testified  before  our  subcommittee.  He 
has  paid  a  very  high  price.  He  now  lives 


Mobsters  today  know  no  ethnic 
bounds,  especially  when  narcotics  traf- 
ficking rings  are  considered  within  the 
broad  category  of  organized  criminal 
activity.  As  Peter  B.  Bensinger,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, testified — 

There  Is  no  one  specific  ethnic  stereotype 
that  Is  synonymous  with  "organized  crime." 
The  composition  of  organized  crime  syndi- 
cates varies  from  place  to  place,  from  year  to 
year. 

The  subcommittee  received  other  tes- 
timony which  illustrated  the  variety  of 
criminal  groups  operating  today.  We 
learned  of  the  Mafia — or  la  Cosa  Nostra, 
as  it  is  called  by  its  members.  We  heard 
about  narcotics  rings  made  up  primarily 
of  Colombians  or  Cubans,  of  prison  gangs 
built  around  a  nucleus  of  Mexican  Amer- 
icans, of  a  loose  confederation  of  thugs 
known  as  the  Dixie  Mafia. 

As  diverse  as  the  groups  may  be,  how- 
ever, they  share  one  thing  in  common: 
the  use  of  violence  to  enforce  discipline 
within  their  organizations  and  to  work 
their  will  on  others,  such  as  rival  gangs 
or  legitimate  businessmen. 

Gang  wsu-fare  still  exists,  especially 
among  rival  narcotics  organizations.  We 
heard  testimony  that  in  Dade  Coimty, 
Fla.,  police  investigated  189  murders  in 
1979  alone — an  increase  of  81  percent 
since  1976.  Of  those  189  murders,  42  were 
determined  to  have  been  drug  related. 
Many  of  these  murders  remain  unsolved. 
Most  of  them  apparently  resulted  from 
sh(X}touts  between  rival  gangs.  This  type 
of  open  warfare  reaches  beyond  gang 
members,  however,  for  they  have  been 
known  to  open  fire  in  parking  lots  and 
on  the  freeways  of  south  Florida — there- 
by endangering  innocent  bystanders. 

This  growth  of  violence  in  the  drug 
trade  was  particularly  disturbing  to 
Capt.  Marshall  Frank  of  the  Dade  Coun- 
ty Public  Safety  Department,  who  testi- 
fied— 

What  Is  jwrtlcularly  frightening  both  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  commu- 
nity in  general  Is  the  rampant  and  savage 
nature  of  these  crimes.  Some  have  drawn  an 
analogy  between  the  "Cocaine  Cowboys"  and 
the  Mafloso  killing  of  the  roaring  twen- 
ties. ...  I  would  venture  to  say  that  the 
Uafla  might  well  have  taken  lessons  from 
this  more  contemporary  band  of  criminals. 

Quite  often  gang  wars  are  carried  out 
through  contract  killings  or  murder  for 
hire  in  which  someone  is  paid  to  carry 
out  a  "hit"  on  a  rival  mobster  or  even 
a  member  of  the  same  gang.  There  have 
been  numerous  cases,  especially  within 
the  fraternity  of  drug  traffickers,  in 
which  contracts  have  been  placed  on  the 
lives  of  judges,  prosecutors,  and  investi- 
gators— and  especially  on  witnesses  who 
testify  against  members  of  the  ring. 

Our  subcommittee  has  established  that 
thousands  of  murders  over  the  past  dec- 
ade were  mob  related.  TTie  brutal  slay- 
ing of  Federal  District  Judge  Wood  in 
Texas  was  evidence  that  mob  violence 
is  not  the  stuff  of  fiction.  It  is  very,  very 
real. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  combatting  violent  crime  is  limited  by 


the  Constitution,  which  reserve";  t>>p  Hrer- 
eral  police  power  and  responsibility  to 
the  fctates.  I'he  Federal  r^taolisnment 
does  have  an  important  role,  however, 
when  crimes  of  an  interstate  nature  are 
Involved.  Traditional  organized  crime 
families  and  other  groups,  such  as  nar- 
cor.  Ci  r.ngs  and  prison  gangs,  commonly 
operate  across  State  lines.  Many  ox  uie  r 
activities  fall  squarely  within  the  Federal 
jurisdiction,  and  the  Government  has 
been  active  in  this  type  of  law  enforce- 
ment for  years. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  would  ex- 
tend Federal  jurisdiction  in  the  area  of 
contract  murders  in  cases  in  which  the 
Attorney  General  deems  it  necessary  to 
assist  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
authorities.  Prime  responsibility  in  mur- 
der-for-hlre  cases  woiild  continue  to  rest 
at  the  local  level,  but  the  FBI  would  be 
able  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  certain 
investigations. 

Otherwise,  our  bill  Is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  Federal  agencies 
in  dealing  with  the  violent  aspects  of 
organized  criminal  activity.  Most  of  its 
provisions  extend  the  protections  af- 
forded Federal  law  enforcement  person- 
nel and  their  families  and  potential  as 
well  as  actual  Government  witnesses  and 
informants. 

The  bill  contains  the  following  10 
provisions : 

First,  we  would  grant  limited  Federal 
jurisdiction  over  cases  Involving  contract 
killings  or  murder  for  hire. 

Second,  we  would  amend  the  Federal 
assault  statute  to  cover  all  Government 
personnel  who  investigate  and  prosecute 
Federal  criminal  offenses  and  who  gather 
national  security  intelligence. 

Third,  we  would  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  harm  or  threaten  the  families 
of  Federal  law  enforcement  officials. 

Fourth,  we  would  amend  the  obstruc- 
tion of  justice  statute  to  cover  inform- 
ants said  potential  witnesses  as  well  as 
witnesses  who  actually  are  under  sub- 
pena  to  testify. 

Fifth,  we  would  amend  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  to  Increase  protec- 
tion of  information  which  would  tend  to 
Identify  confidential  informants  as  well 
as  Information  which  would  positively 
identify  such  Individuals. 

Sixth,  we  would  allow  the  Government 
to  apply  for  a  reduction  in  the  sentence 
of  a  defendant  who  cooperates  with  the 
Government. 

Seventh,  we  would  increase  the  penal- 
ty es  a  Federal  iudsre  mnv  1  moose  when  a 
Federal  crime  is  committed  through  the 
use  of  violence. 

Eighth,  we  would  permit  Federal 
judges  to  seal  those  portions  of  wiretap 
documents  which  could  reveal  ongoing 
criminal  investigations  or  wire  inter- 
cepts. 

Ninth,  we  would  allow  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  officials  limited  access 
to  Federal  grand  jury  information  when 
they  are  assisting  in  the  investigation  or 
prosecution  of  a  Federal  offense. 

Tenth,  we  would  permit  Federal  judges 
to  conslcler  the  danger  a  defendant  poses 
to  the  community  when  setting  release 
on  ball. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  in  a  recent  dis- 
patch in  the  New  York  Times  that  the 
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Justice  Department  has  been  giving 
serious  consideration  to  supporting  our 
proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  814 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  referred  to  as  "Tbe  Organized  CTrlme 
Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  "nue  18,  United  States  Ckxle.  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  1118,  as 
follows: 

"Section  1118. — Contract  Murder. 

"Section  1118. — (a)   Definitions. 

"(b)  Ck>mmls6lonlng,  or  oommlttlng  a  con- 
tract murder,  attempted  contract  murder,  or 
contract  assault. 

"(c)  Attorney  Oeneral  guidelines. 

"(d)  Effect  on  existing  Federal  cooperation 
with  State  authorities. 

"(e)  Effect  on  State  law." 

"(a)  Definitions. — As  used  In  this  Cb^p- 
ter: 

"(1)  'Contract  Murder'  means  a  murder, 
attempted  murder  or  assault  which  violates 
the  laws  of  the  State  where  the  prohibited 
acts  were  oommitted  or  oommlasloned.  and 
whlcb  was  commissioned,  committed  or  at- 
tempted to  be  commissioned  or  committed 
by  any  person  offering,  providing,  agreeing 
to  provide,  threatening  to  cease  providing  or 
soliciting,  receiving  or  agreeing  to  receive 
anything  of  value. 

"(2)  'Ck>mmlsBlon  or  commiasloned'  means 
offering,  planning.  Instructing,  ordering, 
coercing,  or  otherwise  Initiating  or  being 
Instrumental  in  a  contract  m^u■der  or  at- 
tempted contract  murder. 

"(3)  "Anything  of  value'  means  anything 
tangible  or  Intangible  the  offering  party 
agrees  to  provide  or  the  receiving  party  agrees 
to  receive  In  exchange  for  committing  or 
attempting  to  commit  a  contract  murder  as 
defined  in  thin  Chapter,  and  may  Include, 
but  Is  not  limited  to.  tangible  Items  such  as 
money,  land  or  position,  or  Intangible  items 
such  as  gaining  favor,  anticipation  of  re- 
wards for  services  performed  or  other  similar 
Items. 

"(4)  'Superior'  means  any  person  exerting 
direct  or  indirect  responsibility,  authority, 
control  or  Influence  over  another  person. 

"(6)  'Subordinate'  means  any  person  who 
Is  directly  or  Indirectly  responsible  to  or 
under  the  authority,  control,  or  Influence  of 
smother  person. 

"(b)  Commissioning  or  CoMMrrriNC  a 
Contract  Mttkdeb,  Attempted  CJontbact 
MUBOEB  OR  Contract  Assaclt. — 

"(1)  Any  person  who  offers,  provides, 
agrees  to  provide,  threatens  to  cease  provid- 
ing, solicits,  receives  or  agrees  to  receive  any- 
thing of  value  as  consideration  for  the  com- 
mission of  a  murder,  attempted  murder,  or 
assault  which  violates  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  the  prohibited  acts  were  committed 
or  commissioned  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  IIO.CXX)  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both;  and  If  personal  Injury 
results,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $60,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  20  years,  or 
both;  and  If  death  results,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $100,000  or  be  Imprisoned  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  both. 

"(2)  In  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion, if  It  Is  shown  that  there  was  present — 

"(A)  a  direct  or  Indirect  contact  or  com- 
munication between  two  or  more  persons  in- 
volving an  offer,  agreement  or  solicitation  to 
commit  a  contract  murder,  or 

"(B)  a  direct  or  Indirect  contact  or  com- 
munication between  a  superior  and  a  sub- 


ordinate Involving  an  offer,  agreement,  or 
solicitation  to  commit  a  contract  murder, 
then  there  Is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
prohibited  acts  described  In  subsection  1118 
(b)(1)  were  committed  and  commissioned 
for  anything  of  value. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  uses  actual  or  threat- 
ened force,  violence  or  fear,  or  any  person 
who  uses  his  reputation  for  being  a  person 
who  uses  force  and  violence,  to  coerce  or 
attempt  to  coerce  another  person  to  commit 
a  murder,  attempted  murder,  or  assault  In 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  State  In  which 
the  prohibited  acts  were  committed  or  com- 
missioned shall  be  In  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion and  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
set  forth  in  subsection  1118(b)(1). 

"(c)  Attobnet  Oenehal  Ouideljnbs. — The 
Attorney  Oeneral  shall,  by  regulation,  desig- 
nate criteria  for  federal  participation  In  the 
Investigation  and  prosecution  of  contract 
murders  as  defined  In  this  section:  provided, 
however,  that  these  criteria  are  to  be  vised 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  comity 
with  State  and  local  authorities  and  to  pre- 
serve and  coordinate  the  limited  resources 
of  the  Federal  government,  and  In  no  way 
shall  limit  the  authority  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  Investigate  and  prosecute  viola- 
tions of  this  section. 

"(d)  Eitect  on  Existing  Federal  Coopera- 
tion WriH  State  and  Local  AuTHORmEs. — 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  compromise  or 
otherwise  affect  the  ability  of  federal  officials 
to  assist  State  and  local  officials  upon  request. 

"(e)  Eppect  on  State  Laws. — This  chapter 
shall  not  preempt  any  field  of  law  with  re- 
spect to  State  legislation  which  would  be 
permissible  In  the  absence  of  this  section. 
No  law  of  any  State  which  would  be  valid 
In  the  absence  of  section  1118  and  no  offi- 
cer, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  any  State 
may  be  deprived  by  vlrtae  of  section  1118 
of  any  Jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over 
which  it  would  have  Jurisdiction  in  the  ab- 
sence of  section  1118." 

Sec.  3.  Section  1114  of  tlUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  "De- 
partment of  Justice."  the  following:  "any 
attorney,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  CJovemment  employed  to  Investigate 
or  prosecute  violations  of  federal  criminal 
statutes,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  any 
department  or  agency  within  the  Intelli- 
gence Community  (as  defined  in  section  4- 
207  of  Executive  Order  12036  of  January  24, 
1978.  or  successor  orders) ,". 

Sec    4    (a)   Crhapter  7  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  115,  as  follows: 
"5  115.  Protection  of  families  of  Federal  offi- 
cers. 

"Any  person  who  assaults,  malms,  kidnaps, 
murders  or  threatens  to  assault,  malm,  kid- 
nap or  murder  the  spouse,  parent,  brother, 
sister,  chUd,  ward,  or  other  relative  by  blood 
or  marriage,  of  any  person  designated  In  sec- 
tion 1114  of  this  title,  with  Intent  to  Impede, 
Intimidate,  Interfere  with,  or  retaliate 
against,  the  designated  person  while  engaged 
in  or  on  account  of  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties,  shall  be  fin^  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both.  Tf  a  dangerous  weapon  is  used 
In  the  commission  of  the  offense,  he  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $20,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  fifteen  years,  or  both.  If  per- 
sonal Injury  results,  he  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $50,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  mortP^ 
than  twenty  years,  or  both.  If  death  results, 
he  sha'l  be  Imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years 
or  for  life." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  Chapter  7  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"116.  Protection  or  Families  op  Federal  Op- 

FICERS." 

Sec.  S.  Section  1503  of  title  18,  United 
States  0>de,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"1 1603.  Influencing  or  Injury  officer,  juror, 
witness,  potential  witness,  or  In- 
formant. 

"Any  person  who  corruptly,  or  by  threats 
or  force,  or  by  any  threatening  letter  or  com- 
munication, endeavors  to  Influence,  Intimi- 
date or  Impede  any  witness,  potential  wit- 
ness, or  Informant  In  any  court,  Orand  Jury 
or  other  proceeding  of  the  United  States  or 
before  any  United  States  commissioner  or 
other  committing  magistrate,  or  any  grand 
or  petit  Juror,  or  officer  In  or  of  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  or  officer  who  may  be 
serving  at  any  examination  or  other  pro- 
ceeding before  any  United  States  commis- 
sioner or  other  committing  magistrate,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty;  or  who  Injures  any 
party,  witness,  potential  witness,  or  Inform- 
ant In  his  person  or  property  on  account  of 
his  attending,  having  attended,  or  his  po- 
tential participation  In  such  court,  grand 
Jury,  or  other  proceeding  or  examination 
before  such  officer,  commissioner,  or  other 
committing  magistrate,  or  on  account  of  his 
testifying,  having  testified,  being  a  poten- 
tial witness  to,  or  providing  Information  on 
any  matter  pending  therein;  or  who  Injures 
any  such  grand  or  petit  Juror  In  his  person 
or  property  on  account  of  any  verdict  or  In- 
dictment assented  to  by  him,  or  on  account 
of  his  being  or  having  been  such  Juror;  or 
who  Injures  any  such  officer,  commissioner 
or  other  committing  magistrate  In  his  per- 
son or  property  on  account  of  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties;  or  who  corruptly 
or  by  threats  or  force,  or  by  any  threatening 
letter  or  communication.  Influences,  ob- 
structs, or  Impedes,  or  endeavors  to  Infiu- 
ence,  obstruct  or  Impede  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  or  who  corruptly  or  by 
threats  or  force  or  by  any  threatening  letter 
or  communication  endeavors  to  Influence, 
Intimidate  or  Impede  any  witness,  potential 
witness  or  Informant  with  Intent  to  hinder, 
delay  or  prevent  tbe  communication  to  a 
law  enforcement  officer  of  Information  re- 
lating to  an  offense  or  possible  offense,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,(XX)  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both." 

Sec.  6.  SecUon  S62(b)  (7)(D)  of  tiae  6. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  term,  ",  or  tend  to  disclose,"  after  the 
word  "disclose". 

Sec.  7.  Rule  35  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  paragraph  to  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"The  court  may  also  reduce  a  sentence  at 
any  time  upon  the  application  of  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral.  or  any  Department  of  Jtistlce 
attorney  specially  designated  by  the  Attor- 
ney C}eneral.  when  a  convicted  defendant 
provides  substantial  assistance  In  the  Identi- 
fication. Investigation.  Indictment,  arrest,  or 
conviction  of  any  of  the  defendant's  accom- 
plices, accessories,  co-consplrators.  princi- 
pals, or  other  persons  engaged  In  criminal 
conduct.  Any  such  motion  may  be  filed  and 
heard  on  an  ex  parte  motion  In  camera.  Tbe 
Judge  hearing  such  motion  may  reduce  the 
sentence  of  the  defendant  If  he  finds  that 
the  defendant  rendered  such  substantial  as- 
sistance." 

Sec.  8(a)   CThapter  227  of  tlOe  18.  United 
States  Ck>de,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  3579,  as  follows: 
"S  3579.  Increased  penalUes  for  violent  of- 
fenders. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  penalties  In  any 
other  Act  of  Congress  prescribing  penalties 
for  offenses  against  the  United  States,  and  in 
addition  to  those  penalties,  where  a  crime  Is 
carried  out  through  the  use,  or  threatened 
use.  of  violence,  or  with  the  use  of  a  danger- 
Otis  weapon  or  destructive  device,  the  court 
may  also  sentence  the  defendant  to  pay  • 
fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000  or  to  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  flve  years,  or  both; 
and  IX  a  dangerous  weapon  or  destructlTe 
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device  la  used,  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
•SO.OCO  or  to  imprlscnment  f„r  not  more  taaa 
ten  years,  or  both:  and  If  serlovts  bodily  In- 
Jury  or  death  results,  to  pay  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  1 100.000  or  to  imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  to  life  Imprisonment, 
or  both. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  'dangerous  weapon'  means  (a)  a  fire- 
arm; (b)  a  destructive  device;  or  (c)  any 
other  weapon,  device.  Instrument,  material, 
or  substance,  whether  animate  or  Inanimate, 
that  Is  used  or  is  Intended  to  be  used  and  is 
capable  of  producing  death  or  serious  bodily 
Injury; 

"(2)  'destructive  device'  means  an  explo- 
sive, an  Incendiary  material,  a  poisonous  or 
Infectious  material  in  a  form  that  can  readily 
be  used  to  cause  serious  bodily  Injury,  or  a 
material  that  can  be  used  to  cause  a  nuclear 
Incident  as  defined  In  section  11  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2014 
(q) ) ;  and  Includes  a  bomb,  grenade,  mine, 
rocket,  missile,  or  similar  device  containing 
an  explosive,  an  incendiary  material,  or  a 
material  that  can  be  used  as  a  chemical, 
biological,  or  radiological  weapon; 

"(3)  "serious  bodily  injury  msans  bodily 
Injury  which  involves  (a)  a  substantial  rlslc 
of  death;  (b)  unconsciousness;  (c)  extreme 
physical  pain;  (d)  protracted  and  obvious 
disfigurement;  or  (e)  protracted  loss  or  im- 
pairment of  the  function  of  a  bodily  member, 
organ,  or  mental  faculty." 

(b)    The    analysis    at    the    beginning    of 
Chapter  227  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 
"3S79.  Increased  penalties  for  violent  offend- 
ers." 

tec.  0.  Section  2518(1)  (e)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding", 
provided  that  any  information  as  to  previous 
applications  which  might  compromise  a  cur- 
rent or  pending  case  or  investigation  shall 
be  reviewed  by  the  Judge  In  camera '  after 
"each  such  application". 

S«c.  10.  "ntle  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  2621.  as 
follows: 

"f  2621. — ^Limitations  on  Disclosures  to  Pro- 
tect On-going  Criminal  Investi- 
gations. 

"(a)  If  the  disclosxire  of  any  information 
contained  in  the  affidavits,  application. 
orders  or  accompanying  documents  required 
by  this  chapter  would  tend  to  discloee  the 
existence  of  other  pending  Investigations  or 
wire  Interceptions,  a  federal  district  court 
Judge  may  seal,  use  in  camera  proceedings. 
or  other  procedures  to  Insure  that  the  por- 
tion or  portions  of  such  documents  which 
may  disclose  an  on-going  criminal  investi- 
gation or  wire  Intercept  are  not  disclosed.  In 
making  tils  decision,  the  Judge  shall  con- 
sider the  legal  rights  of  any  party  receiving 
or  requesting  access  to  such  documents  an:! 
whether  or  not  the  portion  or  portions  con- 
cerning on-going  criminal  investigations  or 
wire  intercepts  are  essential  to  protect  any 
statutory  or  constitutional  right  claimed  by 
such  party. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  or  any  attor- 
ney specially  designated  by  him  may  make 
application  to  a  federal  district  court  Judge 
to  seal,  hold  in  camera  proceedings  or  use 
other  appropriate  procedures  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  information  relating  to 
on-going  criminal  investigations  or  wire  In- 
tercepts as  described  in  subsection  2621(a) 
of  this  title." 

8k:.  11.  (a)  Rule  6(e)(3)(A)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(111)  a  state  or  local  law  enforcement  ofll- 
clal  duly  authorized  as  an  agent  of  the  grand 
Jury,  where  such  an  offlclsl  is  assisting  an 
attomev  for  the  government  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  federal  criminal  law." 

(b)  Bule  0(e)  (3)  (B)  of  the  Federal  Rules 


of  Criminal  Procedtire  is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting the  words  "subparagraphs  (A)  (11) 
and  (A)  (ill)"  for  "subparagraph  (A)  (11)". 

Sxc.  12.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3146 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  words:  ",  or  pose  a  danger  to 
any  other  person  or  to  f-e  community."  to 
the  first  sentence  in  subsection  (a)  which 
presently  ends  with  the  word  "required". 

(b)  Section  3146  of  Utle  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  the 
accused  will  pose  a  danger  to  any  other  per- 
son or  to  the  community  the  Judicial  officer 
shall  take  into  account  the  same  considera- 
tions required  in  section  3148  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code." 

(c)  Section  3146  of  tlUe  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  renumbering  the  pres- 
ent subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g) 
as  subsecUons  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  and  (h). 

Organiztd  Ctauz  Act  or  1981 — Section-bt- 
SscnoN  Analysis 

Section  1  permits  the  legislation  to  be 
referred  to  as  the  "Organized  Crime  Act  of 
1981." 

Section  2.  Murder-for-hire: 

Section  2  would  make  It  a  federal  offense 
to  commission  or  commit  a  "contract  mur- 
der." which  is  defined  as  a  murder,  at- 
tempted murder  or  assault  which  violates 
state  law  and  which  was  commissioned  or 
committed  in  a  situation  where  anything  of 
value  was  used  as  consideration  for  the 
prohibited  acts. 

Subsection  (a)  defines  the  terms  (1)  con- 
tract murder,  (2)  commission  or  commis- 
sioned, (3)  anything  of  value,  (4)  superior, 
and  (5)  subordinate. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  contains  the  prohibited 
acts  and  penalties. 

Subsection  (b)(2)  anticipates  many  situa- 
tions where  the  Government  will  not  have 
hard  or  conclusive  proof  that  "anything  of 
value"  was  exchanged.  This  section  creates 
"prima  facie"  evidence  that  "anything  of 
value"  was  exchanged  when  the  Government 
can  prove  that,  for  instance,  a  superior  in  a 
criminal  organization  ordered  his  subordi- 
nate to  commit  the  prohibited  acts.  This 
section  follows  the  language  of  the  federal 
loan-sharking  statute  (18  USC  892)  and  It  Is 
clearly  permissible  constitutionally  to  create 
a  statutory  prima  facie  showing  In  an  eviden- 
tiary area  that  is  difficult  to  prove. 

Subsection  (b)(3)  subjects  a  person  who 
uses  force  or  violence  to  coerce  another  to 
commit  a  murder,  attempted  murder  or  as- 
sault to  the  penalties  of  subsection  (b)(1). 

Subsection  (c)  gives  the  Attorney  General 
the  authority  to  prescribe  guidelines  which 
would  be  used  to  initiate  federal  Involvement 
In  contract  killings  ( up  to  now  a  state  mat- 
ter). This  section  would  ensure  that  the  fed- 
eral government  coordinated  Its  efforts  with 
the  state  government  and.  more  Importantly, 
would  ensure  that  the  limited  resources  of 
the  federal  Government  were  not  swamped 
with  requests  to  handle  local  murders. 

Subsection  (d)  merely  continues  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  allowing  federal  agencies  to 
assist  local  law  enforcement  In  particularly 
difficult  criminal  investigations. 

Subsection  (e)  makes  it  clear  that  the  fed- 
eral Government  is  not  taking  any  authority 
away  from  the  States  or  pre-empting  the 
States  in  any  way  from  pursuing  investiga- 
tions under  state  laws. 

Section  3.  Assault  on  Federal  Officers: 

The  federal  assault  statute  (18  U.S.C. 
1114).  which  provides  penalties  for  persons 
who  assault  federal  officers  In  an  attempt  to 
Intimidate  or  retaliate  against  federal  offi- 
cials who  investigate  or  prosecute  them,  is 
unclear  in  some  respects  as  to  which  officials 
It  covers  and.  in  some  Instances,  soeclflcally 
does  not  cover  certain  federal  investigators 
and  prosecutors.  There  is  a  real  question,  for 


example,  as  to  whether  ATF  agents  are  cov- 
ered. Moreover,  nowhere  Is  mention  made  of 
Strike  Force  attorneys,  other  special  units 
of  Justice  Department  attorneys,  or  Inspector 
General  personnel. 

To  solve  this  dilemma  without  any  need 
to  specifically  identify  each  position  covered 
(since  government  reorganization  can  easily 
change  the  description  or  duties  of  federal 
law  enforcement  officers),  section  3  would 
cover  "any  attorney,  agent  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  employed  to  Investigate  or 
prosecute  violations  of  federal  statutes."  This 
language  will  cover  any  loopholes  that  now 
exist. 

In  addition.  Intelligence  officers  are  not 
now  covered  under  the  federal  assault  stat- 
utes. Therefore,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  Include  "any  officer  or  employee  of  any 
department  or  agency  within  the  Intelligence 
Community  (as  defined  in  section  4-207  of 
Executive  Order  12036,  January  24.  1978,  or 
successor  orders) ." 

Section  4.  Protection  of  families  of  federal 
law  enforcement  officials: 

Similar  to  the  extension  of  the  federal  as- 
sault statute,  the  indiscriminate  use  of  vio- 
lence stands  a  good  chance  of  affecting  the 
families  of  federal  law  enforcement  officials 
who  may  be  subject  to  intimidation  or  re- 
taliation. Section  4,  therefore,  makes  it  a 
crime  for  any  person  to  assault,  murder, 
threaten,  etc..  the  spouse,  parent,  brother, 
sister,  child,  ward.  etc.  of  any  law  enforce- 
ment official  with  an  Intent  to  intimidate, 
Interfere  with  or  retaliate  against  that  fed- 
eral officer  In  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Section  5.  Protection  of  potential  witnesses 
and  Informants: 

Section  5  amends  the  obstruction  of  Jus- 
tice statute  (18  U.S.C.  1603)  to  expand  the 
class  of  persons  protected  from  coercion,  In- 
timidation or  injury  because  of  their  co- 
operation with  the  government.  The  act 
as  it  now  stands  covers  only  actual  witnesses. 
This  not  only  necessitates  the  government 
having  to  offer  proof  of  the  victim's  status  as 
a  witness,  such  as  the  prior  service  of  a  sub- 
poena, but  it  neglects  the  protection  of  two 
classes  of  Individuals  that  need  protection 
even  more  than  a  subpoenaed  witness.  Those 
are: 

(1)  The  potential  witness  who  has  vital 
information  but  has  not  gone  through  the 
formality  of  being  served  with  a  grand  Jury 
or  trial  subpoena  or  of  whom  the  govern- 
ment is  not  aware  at  that  point  in  time:  and 

(2)  The  informant  who  deals  with  danger- 
ous criminals  on  a  close  personal  basis  and  If 
immediately  suspect  if  law  enforcement  In- 
tervention is  even  suspected. 

Section  6.  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
Amendment: 

This  amendment  to  6  U.S.C.  662(b)  (7)  (D) 
Is  desli;;ned  solely  to  Increase  the  protection 
afforded  to  Informants  and  persons  who  co- 
operate with  the  government  anonymously 
by  expanding  slightly  the  current  exemption 
In  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  in- 
clude not  onlv  information  which  would.  If 
released,  positively  identify  an  Informant  but 
also  any  Information  that  "may  tend  to  dis- 
close the  Identity  of  an  informant." 

Section  7.  Reduction  of  sentence  for  co- 
operating defendant: 

Section  7  permits  the  Government  to  apply 
to  Court  to  reduce  the  sentence  of  a  cooner- 
atln?  defendant  under  Rule  36  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

Such  applications  are  not  permitted  under 
the  Present  Rule.  Consequently,  there  is  lit- 
tle incentive  for  a  prisoner  to  cooperate  with 
the  government  after  he  has  been  sentenced. 

Furthermore,  cooperating  prisoners  usu- 
ally are  In  fact  treated  much  more  harshly 
than  t*-ose  who  do  not  cooperate.  The  facili- 
ties they  are  housed  in  cause  them  to  do 
"harder  time"  than  the  averare  prisoner  by 
not  being  able  to  use  the  facilities,  training, 
education  and  family  visits  that  a  regular 
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prisoner  has.  Sometimes  the  only  way  these 
cooperating  prisoners  can  protect  themselves 
is  to  go  into  solitary  confinement  and  refuse 
to  eat  for  fear  of  contaminated  or  adulter- 
ated food. 

Section  7  creates  a  mechanism  whereby 
the  federal  Government  could  apply  to  a  fed- 
eral Judge  to  reduce  a  prisoner's  sentence  if 
that  prisoner  provides  substantial  assistance 
in  the  identification.  Indictment,  investiga- 
tion, arrest  or  conviction  of  any  person  en- 
gaged in  criminal  conduct.  This  procedure 
will  be  heard  In  camera  to  protect  the  pris- 
oner and  the  investigation. 

Section  8.  Increased  penalties  for  violent 
offenders : 

Section  8  allows  a  federal  Judge  to  impose 
an  Increased  sentence  on  a  person  convicted 
of  a  federal  crime  which  was  carried  out 
through  the  use  or  threatened  use  of  vio- 
lence. Such  a  sentence  could  be  Imposed  In 
addition  to  the  penalties  provided  by  other 
criminal  statutes. 

Section  9.  Amendment  to  Federal  Wire  In- 
terception Act  to  protect  on-going  investiga- 
tions : 

The  current  federal  wiretap  statute  (18 
U.S.C.  2510.  et  seq.)  requires  that  when  a 
federal  official  applies  to  a  federal  court 
for  a  wiretap  order,  he  must  reveal  in  doc- 
uments filed  the  facts  surrounding  all  other 
applications  for  electronic  surveillance  In- 
volving any  of  the  same  persons,  facilities  or 
places. 

Because  many  wiretap  cases  cause  col- 
lateral investigations  or  "spin-offs."  and  be- 
cause for  a  myriad  of  reasons  different  fed- 
eral investigations  move  at  varying  speeds, 
a  wire  Intercept  identified  in  a  court  docu- 
ment may  be  and  often  is  relevant  to  a  yet 
unrevealed  on-going  criminal  investigation 
or  wire  Intercept.  Thus,  when  defense  attor- 
neys in  one  matter  are  provided  access  to 
court  wiretap  documents — as  they  have  a 
statutory  right  to  have — this  may  inadver- 
tently disclose  and  Jeopardize  the  existence 
of  pending  criminal  Investigations. 

Section  9  allows  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  apply  to  a  federal  Judge  for  an  order 
to  seal,  to  hold  in  camera  proceedings,  or  to 
conduct  some  other  procedure  which  would 
ensure  that  the  portion  or  portions  of  court 
documents  that  might  disclose  on-going  in- 
vestigations or  wire  Intercepts  would  be  kept 
secret.  It  instructs  the  Judge  to  weigh  the 
legal  rights,  if  any,  of  any  party  requesting 
or  receiving  such  wiretap  documents  and 
whether  or  not  the  portions  sought  to  be 
protected  concerning  on-going  investigations 
are  essential  to  protect  any  statutorj'  or  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  party  seeking  the 
wiretap  docximents. 

Section  10.  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment access  to  federal  Grand  Jury  Informa- 
tion: 

Local,  state  and  federal  officials  must  work 
together  closely  to  Investigate  and  prosecute 
organized  crime.  Yet  when  the  forum  moves 
to  the  federal  Grand  Jury,  present  law  ex- 
cludes local  and  state  officials,  who  cannot 
be  told  anything  about  the  Grand  Jury  in- 
vestigation. Often  local  and  state  officials 
develop  witnesses  and  evidence  to  prove  a 
federal  crime.  They  actively  participate  and 
assist  the  federal  investigators  and  prosecu- 
tors, yet  when  the  matter  is  put  before  a 
federal  Grand  Jury,  they  are  excluded  and 
their  valuable  assistance  is  lost.  Moreover. 
Grand  Jury  Information  cannot  even  be 
passed  on  to  them  In  an  effort  to  have  these 
state  and  local  officials  follow  up  on  leads 
developed  In  the  Grand  Jury. 

Existing  law  allows  the  government  attor- 
ney In  the  Grand  Jury  to  disclose  Grand 
Jury  information  to  such  government  per- 
sonnel as  he  deems  necessary  to  assist  him 
In  enforcing  the  federal  law.  However,  the 
words  "government  personnel"  have  been 
given  a  narrow  Interpretation  to  mean  fed- 


eral government  personnel.  Thus,  while  a 
federal  prosecutor  In  the  Grand  Jury  may 
disclose  Grand  Jury  Information  to  an  8.E.C. 
official,  for  instance,  who  is  tm  expert  in 
stock  manipulation,  he  cannot  share  that 
information  with  the  state  and  local  au- 
thorities who  investigated  the  case. 

Section  10  provides  for  limited  access  of 
federal  Grand  Jury  information  to  State 
and  local  enforcement  officials  under  the 
aegis  of  the  federal  prosecutor.  The  disclo- 
sure of  this  information  to  State  and  local 
personnel  will  still  be  governed  by  a  section 
of  Rule  6.  which  prohibits  any  person  who 
gains  access  to  Grand  Jury  information  from 
using  it  in  any  manner  other  than  to  assist 
the  federal  prosecutor  In  developing  a  fed- 
eral case.  In  addition,  yet  another  section 
of  Rule  6  mandates  that  the  government 
attorney  provide  a  federal  Judge  with  the 
names  of  all  persons  to  whom  Grand  Jury 
material  has  been  disclosed.  These  provisions 
win  provide  adequate  penalties  and  an  effec- 
tive mechanism  to  determine  responsibility 
In  the  event  of  unlawful  disclosure  by  State 
or  local  personnel. 
Section  11.  Ball  Reform: 
Section  11  allows  a  federal  Judge  to  consider 
whether  or  not  the  acctised  Is  a  danger  to  any 
other  person  or  to  the  community  in  setting 
pre-trial  ball.  This  would  allow  the  Judge  to 
consider,  for  instance,  whether  or  not  the 
accused  is  likely  to  continue  selling  narcotics, 
extorting  victims,  robbing  banks  or  whether 
he  is  likely  to  be  a  danger  to  the  witnesses  or 
the  community  by  his  continuing  criminal 
behavior. 

The  accused  would  be  permitted  a  due 
process  hearing  and  a  federal  Judge  would 
have  to  make  a  finding  that  the  person  Is  a 
"danger  to  the  community." 

The  federal  ball  statute  (18  USC  3146) 
presently  allows  the  Judge  to  consider  only 
whether  or  not  the  accused  is  likely  to  ap- 
pear In  court.  It  allows  for  no  other  consid- 
eration in  releasing  the  accused  at  the  pre- 
trial stage.  On  the  other  hand,  under  present 
law  concerning  post-conviction  ball  consid- 
eration, the  Judge  is  allowed  to  consider 
whether  or  not  the  accused  will  "pose  a  dan- 
ger to  any  other  person  or  to  the  conununlty." 
Section  11  will  bring  the  two  federal  t>ail 
statutes  Into  conformity^ 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Nunn  in  in- 
troducing this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Its  passage  would  be  of  invaluable 
assistance  in  our  efforts  to  bring  violent 
crime  imder  control. 

Violent  crime  is  on  the  rise  across  the 
Nation,  and  it  has  become  a  critical  prob- 
lem in  Florida,  where  the  violent  crime 
rate  has  jumped  by  38  percent  in  the  last 
9  months  alone.  Moreover,  Florida  has 
become  the  port  of  entry  for  a  multi- 
billion  dollar  international  drug  smug- 
gling enterprise,  which  has  mushroomed 
into  a.S7  billion  a  year  criminal  activity. 
One  major  characteristic  of  this  activity 
has  been  its  use  of  violence.  In  Dade 
County,  murders  have  increased  by  61 
percent  in  the  last  year,  and  Drug  En- 
forcement Agency  ofBcials  estimate  that 
fully  half  of  the  murders  committed  were 
drug  related.  When  you  add  together  vio- 
lence and  large-scale  drug  smuggling,  you 
get  organized  crime. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  this  situation  by  themselves.  The 
drug  smugglers  are  well  organized,  well 
financed,  and  operate  across  State  or 
even  national  boundaries.  Only  through 
coordinated  activity,  spearheaded  by  the 
Federal  Government,  can  the  people  who 


control  these  activities  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice. This  nearly  always  means  sophisti- 
cated investigations  and  lengthy  grand 
jury  proceedings.  Unless  we  have  the  laws 
in  place  which  will  facilitate  these  coor- 
dinated law  enforcement  activities,  we 
will  be  hard  pressed  to  turn  the  tide 
against  organized  crime. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, through  its  hearings  on 
narcotics  smuggling,  underscored  the 
need  to  modify  statutes  which  inad- 
vertently make  it  difiBcult  to  trace  the 
financial  dealings  of  drug  dealers.  Sen- 
ator NtiNN  and  I  have  already  Introduced 
legislation  which  would  enable  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  play  a  more 
active  role  in  catching  the  top-level  nar- 
cotics dealers.  The  hearings  also  re- 
vealed that  the  mihtary  is  unable  to 
pass  along  information  concerning  the 
whereabouts  of  the  boats  and  planes  of 
smugglers  which  the  military  detects  on 
its  radar.  To  remedy  that  problem,  we 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  make  it 
easier  for  the  military  to  cooperate  with 
local  law  enforcement  officials  in  catch- 
ing drug  smugglers. 

Organized  crime  is  deeply  involved  in 
drug  trafficking,  but  it  is  involved  in 
many  other  ventures  as  well.  Just  last 
month,  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  held  a  series  of  bear- 
ings on  the  influence  of  organized  crime 
on  the  waterfront  Industry.  The  infor- 
mation brought  forward  in  those  hear- 
ings suggests  that  organized  crime  has 
become  deeply  entrenched  in  the  dock 
workers  unions,  and  consequently  has 
obtained  a  measure  of  control  over  the 
Nation's  shipping  industry. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  sophisticated 
investigations  are  essential  if  we  are  to 
crack  open  the  nerve  center  of  organized 
criminal  activities.  The  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  wiU  enhance  the  efficiency 
of  those  investigations.  Moreover,  we 
need  to  strengthen  the  deterrents 
against  the  use  of  violence  and  contract 
killings,  especially  when  they  are  used 
bv  organized  crime  as  a  tool  to  carry  out 
its  objectives.  This  bill  does  that,  too. 

First,  the  bill  increases  protection  for 
Federal  law  enforcemont  officials  by 
clarifying  the  Federal  Assault  Statute 
to  make  sure  that  it  covers  assaults 
against  all  Government  officials  involved 
in  investigating  or  prosecuting  Federal 
crimes.  It  would  also  make  it  a  crime  to 
harm  or  threaten  to  harm  the  families 
of  Federal  law  enforcement  officials. 
These  provisions  take  from  the  mob  one 
of  its  favorite  tactics:  the  use  of  physical 
intimidation  to  thwart  law  enforcement 
efforts. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  importance  of 
protecting  grand  jury  witnesses,  and 
people  who  decide  to  give  information 
about  the  mob's  activities.  It  Is  difficult 
to  overestimate  the  value  information 
these  people  provide  In  bringing  mob 
leaders  to  justice.  Consequently,  the  bill 
would  make  it  easier  to  protect  the  iden- 
tity of  such  informants,  thereby  protect- 
ing them  from  possible  retribution 

It  would  also  enable  Federal  courts 
to  reduce  the  sentence  of  a  defendant 
who  cooperates  with  the  Government 
thereby  giving  them  an  incentive  to  co- 
operate.  These   and   other   provisions 
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taken  together,  would  serve  to  encour- 
age defendants  and  grand  Jury  witnesses 
to  cooperate  with  law  enforcement  offl- 
cials,  and  to  Insure  their  safety  in  re- 
turn for  such  cooperatlOTi. 

Third,  the  bill  would  directly  attack 
the  use  of  violence  as  a  method  of  in- 
timidation and  control.  It  increases  the 
p».^^i*  o,  (^  fud^e  may  Imcose  when  a 
Federal  crime  is  committed  through  the 
use  Oi  vioience.  It  would  also  enable 
Federal  law  enforcement  ofiBcials  to  be- 
come Involved  In  contract  murder  cases. 
This  latter  Initiative  is  especially  impor- 
tant, given  the  fact  that  organized  crime 
operates  across  State  lines,  and  uses  such 
killings  as  a  way  to  enforce  disclpUne 
and  to  intimidate  people.  Federal  In- 
volvement will  help  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  authorities  In  dealing  with 
this  situation. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  help  make  sure 
that  criminals  who  are  arrested  will  in 
fact  come  to  trial.  Large-scale  drug  deal- 
ers operate  immensely  profitable  opera- 
tions. They  think  nothing  of  posting  a 
large  bond  and  then  never  showing  up 
in  court,  when  the  alternative  they  face 
Is  a  long  jail  sentence.  For  example,  one 
Alfredo  Gutierrez,  an  alien,  was  indicted 
in  connection  with  a  $9  million  down- 
payment  in  a  cocaine  deal  estimated  to 
be  valued  at  $200  million.  Ball  was  set 
originally  at  $3  million,  but  then  was 
lowered  to  $1  million.  Gutierrez  made 
the  million  dollar  bail,  walked  out  on 
the  street,  and  has  not  been  seen  since. 
Chief  Justice  Burger,  in  his  recent  ad- 
dress to  the  American  Bar  Association, 
pointed  out  another  shortcoming  in  our 
current  bail  statutes.  He  cited  a  District 
of  Columbia  study  which  showed  that 
70  percent  of  the  persons  who  were 
arrested  for  serious  crimes  were  await- 
ing trial  on  other  charges  at  the  time 
of  their  surest.  Our  current  ball  stat- 
utes provide  that  assuring  the  appear- 
ance of  the  defendant  at  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings is  to  be  the  only  consideration 
In  setting  the  level  of  bail.  This  bill 
would  enable  Federal  judges  to  assess 
the  danger  that  release  of  a  person  poses 
to  the  community  as  another  considera- 
tion in  setting  bail. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  recognize  that 
law  enforcement  is  primarily  the  respon- 
sibility of  State  and  local  government. 
But  It  Is  unfair  and  unrealistic  to  expect 
local  law  enforcement  officials  to  flght 
large-scale,  organized  crime  by  them- 
selves. We  must  recognize  that  It  Is  our 
duty  to  help  in  this  fight,  and  we  must 
meet  that  duty.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
wUl  enable  us  to  help.  It  provides  greater 
assistance  to  Federal  law  enforcement 
officials,  and  to  their  State  and  local 
counterparts.  I  hope  that  we  can  move 
forward  with  the  entire  package  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Barring  that,  we 
ought  to  enact  those  parts  of  the  pack- 
age on  which  we  can  obtain  a  consensus. 
In  any  case,  we  need  to  move  quickly.* 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stkkhis)  (by  request)  : 
8. 815.  A  bin  to  authorize  approprla- 
ti(xis  for  fiscal  year  1982,  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  m'sslles.  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  op- 


eration smd  maintenance  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  for  each  active  duty  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
De.ense,  to  authorize  the  military  train- 
ing student  loads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

OSPAKTMSNT    OF    DDXNSE    AUTHORIZATION 
ACT,    1«B2 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  seiaOi  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation, and  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  ci- 
vilian personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  authorize  the  military  train- 
ing student  loads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
of  the  legislation  and  explaining  its  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  815 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1982". 

TITLE  I— PROCUBEaJENT 

AUTHOBIZATION    OP   APPKOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  as  authorized  by  law  In 
amounts  as  follows: 

Aircraft 
For  aircraft:  for  the  Army.  $I.797.4(X).OO0: 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  t9,352.- 
500,000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $14,751,898,000. 
MlssUes 
For  missiles:  for  the  Army.  $2,842,500,000: 
for  the  Navy.  $2,566,000,000:   for  the  Marine 
<3orp6.  $223,024,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $4,658,- 
246.000. 

Naval  Vessels 
For  naval  vessels:   for  the  Navy.  $10,290,- 
100,000. 

Tracked  Combat  Vehicles 
For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army, 
$3,487,300,000;   for  the  Marine  Corps,  $281,- 
739,000. 

Torpedoes 
For  torpedoes  and  related  support  equip- 
ment: for  the  Navy,  $616,600,000. 
Other  Weapons 
For  other  weapons:   for  the  Army.  $655,- 
400,000;   for  the  Navy.  $200,200,000;   for  the 
Marine  Ck>rp8.  $136,344,000;  for  the  Air  Rjrce, 
$3,047,000. 

ATTTMOtlZATtOtr  OF  APPaoPSIATIONS  FO«  COW- 
TBIBUTION  TO  AUtBORNC  WARNING  AND  CON- 
TROL   STSTCM     (AWACS)     FOR    NATO 

Sec.  102.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated   for    fiscal    year    1982    the    sum    of 


$358,2(X),000  to  be  available  only  for  contribu- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  Its  share  of  the 
cost  for  such  fiscal  year  of  acquisition  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  of  the 
Airborne  Early  Warning  and  Control  System. 

fFRTAIN  AtJTHOHlrY  PROVIDED  SECRETART  OF 
DEFENSE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  NATO 
AIRBORNE  WARNING  AND  CONTROL  STSTEM 
(AWACS)     PROGRAM 

Sec.  103.  (a)  During  fiscal  year  1982.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  In  carrying  out  the 
Multilateral  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
Between  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty .  Organi- 
zation (NATO)  Ministers  of  Defense  on  the 
NATO  E-3A  Cooperative  Programme,  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  December  6, 
1978,  may — 

(1)  waive  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of 
the  following  functions  performed  by  per- 
sonnel other  than  personnel  employed  In 
the  United  States  Air  Force  Airborne  Warn- 
ing and  Control  Systems  (AWACS)  program 
office: 

(A)  auditing; 

(B)  quality  assurance; 

(C)  codification; 

(D)  Inspection; 

(E)  contract  administration; 

(F)  acceptance  testing; 

(O)  certification  services:  and 
(H)    planning,  programing,   and  manage- 
ment services; 

(2)  waive  any  surcharge  for  administra- 
tive services  otherwise  chargeable;   and 

(3)  in  connection  with  the  NATO  E-3A 
Cooperative  Progrsunme  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
assume  contingent  liability  for — 

(A)  program  losses  resulting  from  the 
gross  negligence  of  any  contracting  officer  of 
the  United  States; 

(B)  identifiable  taxes,  customs  duties,  and 
other  charges  levied  within  the  United  States 
on  the  program;  and 

(C)  the  United  States  share  of  the  tm- 
funded  termination  liability. 

(b)  Authority  under  this  section  to  enter 

into  contracts  shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal 

year  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amoimts 

as  are  provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 

TITLE  n— RESEARCH.   DEVELOPMETn", 

TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Poinds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts 
as  follows : 

For  the  Army,  $3,906,200,000;  for  the  Navy 
(including  the  Marine  Corps),  $6,086,371,- 
000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $9,398,100,000;  for  the 
Defense  Agencies.  $1,934,400,000,  of  which 
$53,000,000  Is  authorized  for  the  activities  of 
the  Director  of  Test  and  Evaluation.  Defense. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  In  subsection  (a) ,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  Increases  In  salary,  pay.  retirement, 
and  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law  for  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  whose  compensation  Is  pro- 
vided for  by  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated In  this  title. 

REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  ANNUAL  REPORT 
ON  INDEPENDENT  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND   BID   AND   PROPOSAL   COSTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  203  of  Public  Law 
91-441.  October  7,  1970.  (10  U.S.C.  2358  note), 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  1971,  is  amended  by  repealing  sub- 
section   (c). 

(b)    Section   203  of  such  Law  is  further 

amended   by  redesignating  subsections    (d) 

and  (e)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d). 

TITLE  in— OPERATION  AND 

B4AINTENANCE 

AUTHOBIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
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the  use  of  the  Armed  Forcea  of  the  United 
States    (other  than  the  Coast  Guard)    and 
for  other  activities  and  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  as  authorized  by  law,  in 
the  amount  of  $63,283,040,000. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  In  subsection  (a),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1982  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  Increases  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, and  other  employee  benefits  author- 
ized by  law  for  civilian  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  whose  compensation 
is  provided  for  by  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  this  title. 

REPEAL    OF    REQUIREMENT    FOR    ANNUAL    OPERA- 
TION   AND    MAINTENANCE    REPORTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  138  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  annual  authorization 
of  appropriations.  Is  amended  by  repealing 
subsection  (e). 

(b)  Section  138  of  such  title  Is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (f)"  In 
subsection  (a)  (6)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subsection    (e) ";   and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 
section (e). 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section,  as 
redesignated  by  subsection  <b)(2)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(d)(1)  The  heading  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"J  138.  Annual   authorization   of   appropria- 
tions and  personnel  strengths  for 
the    armed    forces:    annual    man- 
power requirements  reports". 
(2)   The  item  relating  to  such  section  In 

the  table  of  sections  at   the   beginning  of 

chapter  4  of  such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"138.  Annual  authorization  of  appropriations 
and    personnel    strengths    for    the 
armed  forces:  annual  manpower  re- 
quirements report.". 
TITLE   IV— ACTIVE   FORC^ES 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    END    STRENGTHS 

Sec.  401.  The  Armed  Forces  are  authorized 
strengths  foi  active  duty  personnel  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  786,300. 

(2)  The  Navy,  654,700. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  192.100. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  686.800. 

TITLE    V— RESERVE    FORCES 
AUTHORIZATION    OP    AVERAGE    STRENGTHS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1982.  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  Reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  programmed  to 
attain  average  strengths  of  not  less  than  the 
following: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  392.800. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  236.300. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  87,600. 

(4)  The  Marine  Carps  Reserve,  37,600. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  98,600. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  62300. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  11,700. 

(b)  Within  the  average  strengths  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  the  reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized 
as  of  September  30.  1982,  the  following  num- 
ber of  Reserves  to  be  serving  on  full-time 
active  duty  for  the  purpose  of  organizing, 
administering,  recruiting.  Instructing,  or 
training  the  Reserve  components: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  11.439. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  6.285. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  206. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  447. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  3,312. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  701. 


(c)  The  average  strength  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
any  Reserve  component  shall  be  proportion- 
ately reduced  by  (1)  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
which  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training)  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and  (2)  the  total  number  of  Individual  mem- 
bers not  in  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for  train- 
ing or  for  unsatisfactory  participation  in 
training)  without  their  consent  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year.  Whenever  such  units 
or  such  Individual  members  are  released  from 
active  duty  during  any  fiscal  year,  the  aver- 
age strength  prescribed  for  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  Reserve  com- 
ponent shall  be  proportionately  Increased  by 
the  total  authorized  strength  of  such  units 
and  by  the  total  number  of  such  Individual 
members. 

(d)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  such  action  Is  In  the 
national  interest,  the  authorizations  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  may  be  increased 
by  not  more  than  five  percent. 

INCRE.\SE  IN  NUMBERS  OF  CERTAIN  PERSONNEL 
ON  ACnVZ  DUTY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  RESERVE 
COMPONENTS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  During  the  period  October  1, 
1981  through  September  30,  1982  the  table 
in  section  517(b)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  (relating  to  the  number  of  enlisted 
personnel  In  grades  E-8  and  E-9  who  may  be 
on  active  duty  In  support  of  the  reserve  com- 
ponents) Is  suspended.  For  such  period  such 
table  shall  read  as  follows : 


"Grade 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Forte 

Marine 
Corpt 

E-9 

E-« 

222 
908 

146 
319 

76 
307 

4 
12" 

(b)  During  the  period  October  1.  1081 
through  September  30.  1982  the  columns 
under  the  headings  "Army"  and  "Air  Force'' 
contained  in  the  table  in  section  524(a)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  (relating  to  the 
number  of  reserve  officers  In  certain  grades 
who  may  be  on  active  duty  In  support  of  the 
reserve  components)  are  suspended.  For 
such  period  such  columns  shall  read  as 
follows: 

"Army  Air  Force 

1,105 189 

551 194 

171    147" 

TITLE  VI — CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    END    STRENGTHS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Department  of  Defense  is 
authorized  a  strength  in  civilian  personnel, 
as  of  September  30.  1982.  of  1,024,900. 

(b)  The  strength  for  civilian  personnel 
prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  (including  the 
Marine  Corps),  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  (other  than  the  military  depart- 
ments) In  such  numbers  as  the  Secretajy  of 
Defense  shall  prescribe.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  report  to  the  Congress  within 
sixty  days  after  the  day  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  on  the  manner  In  which  the  Initial 
allocation  of  civilian  personnel  is  made 
among  the  military  departments  and  the 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(other  than  the  military  departments)  and 
shall  include  the  rationale  for  each  alloca- 
tion. 

(c)  In  computing  the  strength  for  civilian 
personnel,  there  shall  be  Included  all  direct- 
hire  and  indirect-hire  civilian  personnel  em- 
ployed to  perform  military  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Defense  (other 


than  those  performed  by  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency)  whether  employed  on  a  full- 
time,  part-time,  or  intermittent  basis,  but 
excluding  special  employment  categories  for 
students  and  disadvantaged  youth  such  as 
the  stay-in-school  campaign,  the  temporary 
summer  aid  program  and  the  Federal  junior 
fellowship  program  and  personnel  partici- 
pating In  the  worker-trainee  opportunity 
program.  Personnel  employed  under  a  ptart- 
tlme  career  employment  program  established 
by  section  3102  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  counted  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 3404  of  that  title.  Whenever  a  function, 
power,  or  duty,  or  activity  is  transferred  or 
assl^ed  to  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  from  a  department 
or  agency  outside  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, or  from  another  department  or  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  civil- 
ian ptersonnel  end  strength  authorl7ed  for 
such  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  affected  shall  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  any  Increases  or  decreases  In  civilian 
personnel  required  as  a  result  of  such  trans- 
fer or  assignment. 

(d)  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  such  action  Is  necessary  in  the 
national  interest  or  If  any  conversion  of 
commercial  and  industrial  type  functions 
from  performance  by  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  to  performance  by  private  con- 
tractors which  was  anticipated  to  be  made 
during  fiscal  year  1982  In  the  Budget  of  the 
President  submitted  for  such  fiscal  year  Is 
not  determined  to  be  appropriate  for  such 
conversion  under  established  administrative 
criteria,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  au- 
thorize the  employment  of  civilian  person- 
nel in  excess  of  the  number  authorized  by 
subsection  (a),  but  such  additional  number 
may  not  exceed  2  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  civilian  pers<mnel  authorized  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  by  subsection  (a). 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  promptly  no- 
tify the  Congress  of  any  authorization  to  in- 
crease civilian  personnel  strength  under  thla 
subsection. 

TtTLE   Vn— MILITARY   TBAIMINO 
STUDENT  LOADS 

AI7rHOR17ATION     OF    TRAINING     STUDENT     LOADS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1982.  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized 
average  mUltary  training  student  loads  a* 
f oUows : 

(1)  The  Army,  75,728. 

(2)  The  Navy,  65,133. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  18.311. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  46.389. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  14..^37. 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve.  10330. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve.  1.041. 

(8)  Tlie  Marine  Corps,  2.836. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes.  2.157. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  1.40S. 

(b)  The  average  military  student  loads  for 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Reserve  components 
authorized  in  subsection  (a)  for  fiscal  year 
1982  shall  be  adjusted  ccoisistent  with  the 
manpower  strengths  authorized  in  titles  rv, 
V,  and  VI  of  this  Act.  Such  adjustment  shall 
^e  P'^nortloned  amoni;  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Reserve  components  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe. 

TITUB  Vin— GENERAL   PROVISIONS 


REPEAL      OF      SS, 000 .000    CANCELLATION 

CEILING    ON    MULTITEAR    PROCUBEMKMT    COM- 
TRACTS 

Sec  801.  Section  810  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act. 
1976,  Is  repealed. 

REPEAL  OF  REQUnUEMKNT  FO«  ■XDUCTTOM  IN 
NUMBER  OF  SENIOR-GRADE  CIVILIAN  EMFLOT- 
EKS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Sec.  802.  Section  81 1  of  the  Department  of 
Defense    Appropriation    AuthorlEatloa    Act, 
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1978  (10  TTB.C   131  not*),  la  unended  by  r«- 
p««Uag  tubMcUon  (a) . 

■xsxAkca  oKAim 
Sue.  H*^    Section  2368  of  title  10.  United 
StetM  Code,  rel»Ung  to  research  projects.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  by  grant"  after 
"contract"  In  clai'ae  (1>. 

BXPSAL  or  LUCITATIOir  ON  BtrUSTIONT  AND  IM- 
DtJCTTON  or  P««SON8  INTO  TH«  AmMXD  VOBCXS 

WHOSE  acou  ON  THS  ABMKD  roBcxs  qT7\un- 

CATION  TEST  tS  BILOW  A  CEETAIN  LEVEL 

Sec.  804.  Chapter  31  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  enlistments  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  la  amended — 

(a)  by  repealing  section  530. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  striking  out : 

"S30.  Limitation  on  enlistment  and  Induc- 
tion of  persons  whose  score  on  the  Armed 
Forces  Qualification  Test  Is  below  a  pre- 
scribed level.". 

■KPKAi.  or  paorrr  limttations  on  cofrnucTs 
roB  AncEArr  and  naval  vessels 

Sec.  806.  (a)  Chapter  141  of  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  miscellaneous  pro- 
curement. Is  amended — 

(1)  by  repealing  section  2383. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  striking  out: 

"3383.  Aircraft:  contract  requirements.". 

(b)  Chapter  633  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  naval  vessels.  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  repealing  section  7300. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  striking  out: 

"7300.  Contracts  for  construction:  profit 
limitation.". 

Qeneeal  Coitnsel  or  the 

DEPAETMENT  or  DErENSE. 

Washington.  D.C^  March  25, 19St. 
Hon.  Obobce  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Oeab  Mb.  PBEsn>ENT:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  legislation.  "To  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1982,  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, and  for  operation  and  maintenance  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe  the  author- 
ized personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
for  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  authorize  the  military  training 
student  loads,  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  proposal  Is  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  legislative  program  for  the  97th  Con- 
gress and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  advised  that  enactment  of  the 
proposal  would  be  In  accordance  with  the 
program  of  the  President.  This  proposal  is 
being  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Title  I  provides  procurement  authorl7a- 
tlon  for  the  military  departments  and  the 
Defense  agencies  and  for  the  United  States 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
Airborne  Early  Warning  and  Control  Sys- 
tem by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion In  amounts  equal  to  the  budget  author- 
ity Included  In  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  It  also  conuins  a  provision 
that  permits  the  waiver  of  certain  costs  and 
assumption  of  certain  liability  during  fis- 
cal year  1982  in  connection  with  the  NATO 
AW  ACS  program. 

Title  n  provides  for  the  authorization  of 
each  of  the  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluaUon  appropriations  for  the  military 
departments  and  the  Defense  Agencies  in 
amounts  equal  to  the  budget  authority  In- 
cluded in  the  President's  Budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

The  authorization  contains  a  provision 
that  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  fvmda 
that   are  necessary  to   cover   increased   pay 


costs  and  other  employee  benefits  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  submitting  a  request 
for  a  supplemental  authorization  for  such 
nondlscretlonary  personnel  costs.  Section 
303  would  repeal  the  requirement  for  an  an- 
nual report  concerning  Independent  re- 
search and  development  or  bid  and  proposal 
coets  that  Is  contained  In  section  303(c)  of 
Public  Law  91-441,  October  7.  1970,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
1971. 

Title  ni  provides  for  a  lump-sum  author- 
ization for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air 
Force,  including  their  reserve  components, 
and  for  the  Defense  Agencies  as  required  by 
the  amendments  made  to  section  138(a)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code  In  section  1001 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  1981. 

Included  within  this  lump-sum  Is  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice.  Army;  Claims.  Defense:  and  Court 
of  Military  Appeals.  Defense.  It  also  con- 
tains a  provision  that  repeals  the  reporting 
requirement  contained  In  subsection  (e)  of 
section  138  of  title  10  that  was  added  to  that 
section  by  section  1001  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Auhorlzatlon  Act,  1981. 

The  authorization  contains  a  provision 
that  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  funds 
that  are  necessary  to  cover  Increased  pay 
costs  and  other  employee  benefits  to  preclude 
the  necessity  of  submitting  a  request  for  a 
supplemental  authorization  for  such  non- 
dlscretlonary personnel  costs. 

Title  rv  prescribes  the  end  strengths  for 
active  duty  personnel  in  each  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  as  required  by  section  138 
(c)  (I)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  In  the 
numbera  provided  for  by  the  budget  author- 
ity and  appropriations  requested  for  these 
components  In  the  President's  Budget  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Title  V  provides  for  average  strengths  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces  as  required  by  sec- 
Uon  138(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
in  the  numbers  provided  for  by  the  budget 
authority  In  appropriations  requested  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  In  the  President's 
Budget  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Within  the  aver- 
age strengths  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  Title 
TV  also  prescribes  the  end  strengths  for  Re- 
serve component  members  on  full-time  ac- 
tive dlty  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
the  Reserve  forces. 

Language  has  been  added  that  would  per- 
mit an  increase  of  not  more  than  five  percent 
of  such  members  upon  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  such  action  Is 
In  the  national  Interest.  Title  V  also  contains 
a  provision  that  sviq>ends  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  section  617(b)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  on  the  number  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel In  pay  grades  E-8  and  E-9  who  sup- 
port the  res-!rve  components  and  the  limita- 
tion contained  in  section  624(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  on  the  number  of  Ma- 
jors, Lieutenant  Colonels  and  Colonels  in  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  who  support  the  reserve 
components. 

New  limitations,  which  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  in  those  grades  who  may  be 
serving  on  active  duty,  are  provided  so  that 
proposed  expansion  of  the  programs  In  sup- 
port of  the  reserve  components  for  fiscal  year 
1982  may  be  accommodated. 

Title  VI  provides  for  civilian  personnel  end 
strengths  for  each  component  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  required  by  section  138 
(c)  (2)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  In  the 
numbers  provided  for  by  the  budget  au- 
thority in  appropriations  requested  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  President's 
Budget  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Title  vn  provides  for  the  average  military 
training  student  loads  as  required  by  section 
138(d)  (1).  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code,  in 


the  numbers  provided  for  this  purpose  In  the 
President's  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Title  Vin  consists  of  five  General  Provi- 
sions. Section  801  would  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization 
Act,  1976.  by  repealing  the  l.S.OCO.OOO  cancel- 
lation charge  ceiling  on  multi-year  procure- 
ment contracts  that  is  contained  in  section 
810  of  that  Act.  Section  802  would  amend 
section  811  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  1978.  by 
repealing  the  requirement  for  a  reduction  In 
the  number  of  generals,  admlrels  and  senior- 
grade  civilian  employees  of  the  Department. 

Section  803  would  amend  section  8368  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  basic 
and  applied  scientific  research,  to  make  it 
clear  that  such  research  may  be  conducted  by 
grant  as  well  as  by  contract.  Section  804 
would  repeal  the  limitation  on  the  enlistment 
and  induction  of  persons  whose  score  on  the 
Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  is  below  a 
certain  level. 

Section  805  would  repeal  sections  2383  and 
7300  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  profit  limitation 
provisions  of  the  Vlnson-Trammell  Act  of 
1934.  These  provisions  were  suspended  by  sec- 
tion 1005  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  1981  to  eliminate  the  con- 
tingent liabilities  arising  under  the  Vlnson- 
Trammell  Act  while  alternative  prollt  limita- 
tion systems  were  considered. 

The  profit  limitation  provisions  of  the 
Vlnson-Tremmell  Act  are  inequitable  and 
outmoded  and  there  is  no  reason  to  continue 
them  in  elTect  when  the  suspense  expires  on 
October  1,  1981. 
Sincerely, 

L.  NtEDBBLXRNXB, 

Acting.0 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself, 

Mr.    DeConcini.    Mr.    Denton, 

Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Domen- 

ici,  Mr.  East.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 

Hatch,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Helms, 

Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Lu- 

GAR,  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Moyni- 

HAN,  Mr.  NtTNN,  Mr.   Simpson, 

Mr.    TsoNGAS,    Mr.    Danforth, 

Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr.  Melcher)  : 

S.  816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 

Act  to  limit  the  circumstances  under 

wh'ch  foreign  governments  may  sue  for 

violations  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  for 

other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

LICISLATION  RELATINC  to  the  ABtLTTT  Or 
rOREICN  GOVERNMENTS  TO  SUE  rOB  DAMAGES 
AND  LIMTTATIONS  ON  THE  AMOUNT  Or 
DAMAGES    RCCOVDIABLE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  place  certain  conditions  on 
the  ability  of  foreign  governments  to  sue 
for  damages  for  antitrust  violations  In 
U.S.  courts.  The  bill  also  seeks  to  limit 
the  amount  of  antitrust  damages  recov- 
erable by  a  foreign  government  to  that 
amount  which  our  own  Oovemment 
would  be  entitled  to  recover. 

In  1978,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
held.  In  the  case  of  Pfizer  against 
India,  that  a  foreign  nation  is  a  person 
under  section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act.  "nius, 
foreign  nations  are  currently  entitled  to 
seek  treble  damages  in  antitrust  suits  in 
US.  courts. 

This  right  of  foreign  nations  to  recover 
treble  antitrust  damages  in  our  courts 
is  unfair  In  two  major  respects.  Plret,  the 
U.S.  Government  can  sue  to  recover  only 
single  damages  for  the  same  ajititrust 
violation  in  which  a  foreigji  government 
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can  recover  treble  damages.  Second. 
American  companies,  in  particular,  often 
find  themselves  the  victims  of  anticom- 
petitive conduct  in  foreign  countries 
which  either  do  not  have,  or  do  not  en- 
force, antitrust  laws  similar  to  ours. 
These  foreign  countries,  nevertheless, 
have  full  access  to  our  courts  to  pursue 
damages  for  antltnist  violations. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  serves  to 
correct  these  inequities  our  country  faces, 
both  in  U.S.  courts  and  in  the  courts  of 
other  nations  as  well.  If  enacted,  the  bill 
would  deny  a  foreign  government  access 
to  our  courts  to  pursue  an  antitrust  dam- 
age claim  for  a  particular  type  of  conduct 
unless  the  laws  of  that  foreign  govern- 
ment prohibited  similar  conduct  and  pro- 
vided the  right  to  sue  for  actual  damages. 
A  further  condition  would  be  that  the 
foreign  nation's  antitrust  laws  which  pro- 
hibit the  similar  conduct  must  be  actively 
enforced. 

The  principle  behind  this  requirement 
is  simple:  Those  equally  situated  should 
be  afforded  equal  treatment.  The  United 
States  should  deny  no  foreign  govern- 
ment the  right  to  sue  for  antitrust  dam- 
ages in  its  courts  so  long  as  that  right  is 
similarly  available  in  that  foreign  nation. 

The  bill  also  places  our  Government 
and  foreign  governments  on  equal  footing 
in  U.S.  courts.  Pursuant  to  section  4A  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  the  U.S.  Government 
may  recover  only  single,  or  actual,  dam- 
ages for  any  antitrust  violation.  It  does 
not  make  sense  that  foreign  governments 
are  currently  authorized  to  collect  treble 
damages  for  the  same  violation.  There- 
fore, the  bill  would  limit  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment's recovery  to  single  damages. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  this  bill 
is  well  balanced  and  fair  to  all  concerned. 
It  simply  makes  sense  to  provide  access 
to  our  courts  by  a  foreign  government 
ccntingent  upon  the  access  we  find  in  the 
courts  of  that  country.  Further,  I  can 
find  no  support  for  the  proposition  that 
our  courts  should  favor  foreign  govern- 
ments over  our  own  when  awarding  anti- 
trust damages. 

If  we  fail  to  enact  this  legislation. 
American  companies  will  continue  to  be 
subject  to  unjust  discrimination  in  their 
dealings  with  foreign  governments,  while 
those  governments  offer  sanctuary  to 
their  own  companies.  Indeed,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  reciprocity  requirements  this 
bill  seeks  to  create  will  inspire  some  for- 
eign nations  to  enact  their  own  antitrust 
laws.  The  day  may  come  when  they  seek 
to  qualify  as  plaintiffs  in  our  courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  support  of 
this  worthwhile  legislation. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeConcini)  : 
S.  817.  A  bill  to  provide  procedures  for 
calling  Federal  constitutional  conven- 
tions under  article  V  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  amendments  to  the  United 
States  Constitution;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

CONSTTTUnONAL       CONVENTION       IMPLEMENTA- 
TION   ACT    OF    1981 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  article  V 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  provides  that 
constitutional  amendments  may  be  pro- 
posed in  either  of  two  ways.  The  first — 
the  means  by  which  every  successful 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  has  been 
proposed — requires  the  agreement  of 
two-thirds  of  each  House  of  Congress. 
The  second  requires  the  agreement  of  a 
convention  called  by  Congress  in  re- 
sponse to  the  applications  of  two-thirds 
of  the  State  legislatures.  Ratification  of 
amendments  proposed  through  either 
method  is  to  be  done  either  by  the  legis- 
latures, or  by  conventions,  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  depending  upon 
the  decision  of  Congress. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
convention  method  of  constitutional  re- 
vision has  never  been  successfully  em- 
ployed there  are  substantial  questions 
that  relate  to  it: 

What  exactly  constitutes  a  valid  ap- 
plication to  the  Congress? 

What  procedures  must  a  State  follow 
in  submitting  an  application? 

Must  the  precise  language  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  be  included  within 
the  application? 

How  similar  must  the  language  be  in 
the  applications  of  various  States  in  or- 
der to  allow  them  to  be  aggregated? 

How  long  does  an  application  remain 
valid?  May  such  applications  be  rescind- 
ed by  the  States? 

What  is  the  extent  of  congressional 
power  to  review  applications?  What  is 
the  extent  of  congressional  power  to  re- 
strict the  deliberations  of  the  conven- 
tion? 

What  is  the  extent  of  State  power  to 
restrict  the  deliberations  of  the  conven- 
tion? 

How  is  the  convention  to  be  orga- 
nized? How  are  the  States  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  convention? 

May  Congress  refuse  to  submit  the 
product  of  a  convention  to  the  States 
for  ratification? 

How  are  constitutional  convention- 
proposed  amendments  to  be  ratified  by 
the  States? 

With  respect  to  most  of  these  ques- 
tions, there  is  very  little  constitutional 
guidance.  The  relevant  language  of 
article  V  states  simply : 

The  Congress — on  the  application  of  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several 
states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments. 

Nor  are  there  useful  precedents  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  a 
constitutional  convention  under  article 
V.  Each  of  the  questions  involved  in  this, 
the  alternative  means  of  amending  the 
Constitution,  is  therefore  a  threshold 
question. 

OBJECTIVES   or   ACT 

Article  I,  section  8,  clause  18  of  the 
Constitution  invests  authority  in  Con- 
gress to — 

Make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powere.  and  all  other  powera  vested 
by  this  constitution  In  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

This  provision  clearly  authorizes  the 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  that  would 
give  effect  to  the  convention  method  of 
constitutional  alteration.  This  would  be 
a  direct  fimction  of  its  article  V  au- 
thority to  call  a  convention  pursuant  to 
applications  by  two-thirds  of  the  State->. 

I  am  introducing  legislation,  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  Implementation 


Act.  which  would  fill  in  the  interstices  of 
article  V.  It  is  particularly  important 
that  this  body  act  on  this,  or  similar  leg- 
islation, in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  least 
30  State  legislatures  have  already  pur- 
ported to  submit  applications  to  Con- 
gress for  the  convening  of  a  constitution 
convention  on  the  subject  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  In  additicm,  within 
the  past  month,  an  additional  four  State 
legislative  bodies  have  applied  for  a  con- 
vention on  this  subject.  I  would  hope 
that  this  act,  however,  could  be  consid- 
ered separately  from  the  merits  of  this 
specific  amendment  effort. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  Imple- 
mentation Act  is  designed  to  establish 
what  are  basically  neutral  procedures  to 
guide  the  conduct  of  constitutional  con- 
ventions generally.  While  the  imminence 
of  a  convention  on  the  matter  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  has  clearly  created  the 
urgency  for  this  legislation,  the  act  Is 
designed  neither  to  facilitate  nor  ob- 
struct the  eventual  achievement  of  a 
balanced  budget  amendment,  or  any 
other  constitutional  amendment.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  primarily 
to  insure  that  Congress  has  clear  stand- 
ards and  criteria  by  which  to  judge  con- 
vention applications  before  it,  and  that 
any  convention  that  takes  place  under 
article  V  is  conducted  in  an  ordCTly 
and  nonchaotlc  manner. 

One  must  look  to  the  policy  underly- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  convention 
form  of  amendment  in  order  to  construct 
an  appropriate  procedures  bill.  Even  a 
cursory  analysis  of  the  original  Consti- 
tutional Convention  (convened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion) would  suggest  that  the  final  provi- 
sion of  article  V  resulted  from  a  com- 
prcHnise  between  those  delegates  who 
sought  to  invest  proposal  authority  solely 
in  Congress  and  tiiose  who  sought  to 
invest  it  solely  in  the  State  legislatures. 
The  two  modes  of  initiating  amendments 
were  viewed  as  essentially  equivalent 
alternatives,  each  of  which  was  to  serve 
as  a  check  upon  the  intransigence  of 
either  the  National  Legislature  or  the 
State  legislature  in  the  matter  of  propos- 
ing constitutional  revision. 

In  view  of  this  fundamental  purpose, 
I  believe  that  legislation  giving  effect  to 
the  convention  method  of  amendment 
should  be  such  that  resort  to  its  use  will 
not  render  the  Constitution  too  mutable 
(the  Federalist  No.  43)  while  at  the  same 
time  insuring  that  it  will  not  be  rendered 
null  and  void  because  it  remains  too 
cumbersome  a  method.  The  amendment 
process  should  never  be  one  that  can  be 
successfully  employed  with  great  ease, 
yet  neither  shoiild  it  be  a  process  totally 
incapable  of  being  used  to  alter  the  (Con- 
stitution of  t^e  same  general  subject  or 
subjects  standard  to  insure  the  existence 
of  some  real  consensus  among  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  constitution- 
al revision  in  some  relatively  circum- 
scribed area. 

PBOVISION3  OF  ACT 

I  would  like  to  briefiy  discuss  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  and  explain  their  Jus- 
tification. I  should  add  at  the  outset  my 
debt  to  the  efforts  of  our  former  c<d- 
league.  Senator  Sam  Ervin.  While  my 
bill  differs  in  a  number  of  respects  from 
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legislation  that  Senator  Ervln  success- 
fully shepherded  through  the  Senate  in 
1971  amd  1973.  Its  basic  structixre  is  close- 
ly related  to  that  legislation.  That  leg- 
islation was  approved  unanimously  on 
one  occasion  by  this  body,  and  by  a  voice 
vote  on  the  other  occasion. 

Section  1  of  my  bill  states  that  Its 
short  title  Is  the  "Constitutional  Con- 
vention Implementation  Act  of  1981." 

COWVmilOM  APPLICATIONS 

Section  2  states  the  manner  in  which 
States  are  to  make  applications  for  a 
cmstltutional  convention.  It  states  sim- 
ply that  the  legislature  shall  specify 
within  its  application  for  a  convention, 
the  general  subject  of  the  amendment 
or  amendments  to  be  proposed.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  standard  is  to  Insiu-e  that 
two-thirds  of  the  States  have  a  suffi- 
ciently similar  purpose  that  their  ap- 
plications ought  to  be  aggregated. 

"Rie  purpose  of  the  initiating  process 
Is  to  determine  that  there  exists  some 
form  of  consensus  among  the  States  on 
the  matter  of  a  relatively  well -defined 
area  of  amendment.  This  consensus  can- 
not fairly  be  said  to  be  in  evidence  if 
aggregation  is  to  be  permitted  of  appli- 
cations that  are,  at  best,  only  incidental- 
ly related. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably expected  that  identical,  or  even 
nearly  identical,  language  be  employed 
In  petitions  that  ought  to  be  aggregated. 
Such  a  requirement  is  highly  unrealistic 
with  respect  to  50  diverse  State  legis- 
lative bodies;  the  imposition  of  such  a 
rigid  rule  would  effectively  render  the 
alternative  method  of  amendment  pro- 
vided in  article  V  useless.  Further,  to 
the  extent  that  a  petition  was  required 
to  be  precise,  either  with  respect  to  the 
specific  amendment  sought,  or  the  spe- 
cific language  sought,  there  would  be 
little  use  for  the  convention  itself.  To 
limit  the  convention  to  the  consideration 
of  a  single,  meticulously  worded  amend- 
ment Is  to  make  the  convention  a  farce. 
In  order  for  the  convention  to  be  a  mean- 
ingful part  of  the  article  V  process,  it 
must  have  some  leeway  within  which 
to  exercise  its  legitimate  discretion. 

UMITCD   CON  VENl  IONS 

That  this  discretion,  however,  is  not 
without  its  limits  Is  the  subject  of  sec- 
tion 2(b) ,  and.  Indeed,  Is  the  basic  theme 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  Imple- 
mentation Act.  This  section  states  that 
the  procedures  provided  in  the  act  are 
to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  applications 
for  what  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
Umlted  conventions.  Such  conventions 
are  defined  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 
as  conventicms  for  the  purpose  of  jh-o- 
posing  one  or  more  specific  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Implicit  in  this  section  is  the  recognition 
that  the  States  may  call  for  the  conven- 
ing of  either  limited  or  general  conven- 
tions; It  is,  however,  simply  with  respect 
to  the  former  that  the  terms  of  this  act 
apjrfy. 

A  general  convention  would  be  one  in 
which  the  States  petitioned  for  a  con- 
vention, not  with  any  specific  or  limited 
purposes  in  mind,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  making  whatever  revisions  were 
deeooed  necessary  or  desirable  by  the 


convention  Itself.  It  is  this  sort  of  con- 
vention that  poses  such  great  concerns 
to  most  observers.  Including  myself.  I 
am  far  from  confident  that  a  contem- 
porary general  convention  could  do 
much  to  improve  upon  the  work  of  Mad- 
ison, Hamilton,  and  Mason.  While  there 
is  no  way  that  Congress,  through  passage 
of  a  simple  statute,  could  preclude  the 
States  from  requesting  a  general  con- 
vention— this  is  their  right  under  article 
V — neither  is  Congress  precluded  from 
clarifying  that  the  States  are  fully 
within  their  rights  in  seeking  a  limited 
convention. 

There  is  some  academic  dispute  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  a  limited  constitu- 
tional convention.  Prof.  Charles  Black 
of  the  YaJe  Law  School,  for  example, 
believes  that  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion is  a  free  agent,  sovereign  and  with- 
out limitations.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  convention  represents  the  pronler 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  is  therefore 
supreme  to  all  other  Government 
branches  and  agencies.  It  cannot  be  lim- 
ited in  the  scope  of  its  deliberations, 
whatever  the  limited  nature  of  the  grlev- 
Eoices  that  brought  the  convention  Into 
being. 

I  would  disagree  with  this  interpreta- 
tion. The  constitutional  convention, 
while  clearly  a  unique  and  separate  ele- 
ment of  the  Government — a  new  branch 
of  the  Government,  so  to  speak — is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  limitations  and  checks 
and  balances  as  the  other,  permanent 
branches  of  the  Government.  A  consti- 
tutional convention,  as  its  name  clearly 
implies,  is  a  constitutional  entity;  it  is 
appointed  under  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  subject  to  all  of  the  express 
and  implied  limitations  Imposed  by  that 
document.  As  observed  by  Professor 
Jameson  in  his  classic  work  on  constitu- 
tional conventions : 

The  convention's  principal  features  Is  that 
It  Is  subaltern — It  Is  evoked  by  the  side  and 
at  the  call  of  a  government  preexisting  and 
Intended  to  survive  It,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering to  its  special  needs.  It  never  sup- 
plants the  existing  organization.  It  never 
governs.  Though  called  to  look  Into  and  rec- 
ommend Improvement  In  the  fundamental 
laws.  It  enacts  neither  them  nor  the  statute 
law;  and  It  performs  no  act  of  administra- 
tion. 

The  Federal  constitutional  convention 
is  an  instriiment  of  the  Government, 
and  acts  properly  only  when  it  acts  in 
conformity  to  its  authorized  powers. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of 
article  V  to  suggest  that  the  convention 
method  of  amendment  cannot  be  limited 
to  a  single  area  of  amendment ;  although 
the  article  states  that  the  convention  Is 
to  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing amendments,  resort  to  the  plural 
is  made  also  in  describing  the  scope  of 
Congress'  proposing  authority.  The 
svmmetry  between  the  competing  pro- 
cesses of  constitutional  amendment  Is 
emphasized  by  Madison  in  the  Federalist 
No.  43  in  discussing  the  objectives  of 
article  V: 

That  usefiU  alterations  wlU  be  suggested 
by  experience,  could  not  be  foreseen.  It  was 
requisite  therefore  that  a  mode  for  Introduc- 
ing them  should  be  provided.  The  mode  pre- 
ferred by  the  convention  seems  to  be 
■tamped   with  every  mark  of  propriety.   It 


guards  equally  against  that  extreme  facility 
which  would  render  the  Constitution  too 
mutable:  and  that  extreme  difficulty  which 
might  perpetuate  lt»  discovered  faults,  it 
moreover  equally  enables  the  general  and 
the  State  governments  to  originate  the 
amendment  of  errors  as  they  may  be  pointed 
out  by  the  experience  on  one  side  or  on  the 
other. 

It  was  clearly  contemplated  that  the 
convention  anticipated  specific  amend- 
ment or  amendments,  rather  than  gen- 
eral revisions,  and  that  no  distinction 
was  to  be  drawn  between  the  competing 
methods  of  amendment  in  this  respect. 

To  enable  Congress  to  propose  specific 
constitutional  amendments  while  allow- 
ing the  States  only  to  propose  general 
constitutional  revision  is  to  confer  mark- 
edly unequal  powers  of  amendment  upon 
these  governments,  an  intention  contra- 
dicted by  the  unanimous  weight  of  docu- 
mentary evidence.  If  the  States  are  to 
have  no  ability  to  control  the  actions  of  a 
convention  in  the  form  of  their  conven- 
tion appUcations,  then  there  will  be 
strong  disincentives  for  them  to  seek 
such  conventions.  In  the  absence  of 
broad-based  dissatisfaction  with  the  ex- 
isting constitutional  system,  why  should 
they  want  to  risk  the  possibility  of  a 
convention  acting  beyond  the  scope  of 
their  application?  Why,  in  seeking  to 
originate  the  amendment  of  errors  de- 
scribed by  Madison,  should  the  States 
have  to  risk  total  revision  of  the  consti- 
tutional system? 

It  is  anomalous  that  in  seeking  to  cor- 
rect what  might  be  a  narrow  defect  In 
the  system  that  the  States  should  have 
to  place  the  entire  system  In  jeopardy. 
What  better  means  could  there  be  to 
perpetuate  the  discovered  faults  of  the 
system?  What  better  means  could  there 
be  to  place  the  convention  system  of 
amendment  in  an  unequivalent  position 
to  the  congressional  system  of  amend- 
ment? What  better  means  could  there 
be  to  completely  discourage  any  and  all 
resort  to  the  convention  means  of  con- 
stitutional amendment? 

As  Prof.  William  Van  Alstyne  has  re- 
marked— 

I  find  It  perfectly  remarkable  that  some 
have  argued  for  a  construction  of  Article  V 
which  not  only  limits  the  power  of  State 
legislatures  to  have  a  convention — but  would 
limit  that  power  to  Its  least  expected,  least 
appropriate,  most  difficult  (and  yet  most 
dangerous)  use. 

It  Is  the  States,  not  Congress,  that 
ought  to  ijroperly  have  the  ability  to 
limit  the  scope  of  the  convention, 
through  their  convention  applications. 
While  Congress,  imder  section  6  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  Implementa- 
tion Act.  is  empowered  to  specify  in  its 
call  for  the  convention  the  scope  of  per- 
missible deliberations,  it  is  performing 
basically  an  administrative,  nondlscre- 
tlonary  function  in  doing  so;  It  Is  simply 
translating  the  State  applications  into  a 
formal  convention  call. 

APPLICATION    PROCEDtTKES 

Section  3(a)  of  the  act  specifies  that 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  making 
a  conventlOTi  anollcatlon  are  those 
adopted  by  the  States  themselves.  Al- 
though a  State  Is  free  to  adopt  proce- 
dures uniquely  applicable  to  the  conven- 
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tlon  application  process  (as  the  State  of 
Illinois,  for  example,  has  done  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment  ratlflcatl(»i 
process),  it  is  anticipated  that  most 
States  will  follow  procedures  that  govern 
the  adoption  of  simple  statutes  or  reso- 
lutions. 

Section  3(b)  provides  further  that 
questions  concerning  the  extent  to  which 
States  have  acted  in  compliance  with 
their  own  rules  of  procedure  are  also  to 
be  determined  by  the  State  legislatures 
themselves.  While  recognizing  that.  In 
pursuit  of  their  authority  under  article 
V,  the  States  are  acting  in  a  quasi-Fed- 
eral capacity  rather  than  in  a  purely 
State  role,  Leser  v.  Gamett.  258  U.S.  130, 
137  (1922),  It  would  nevertheless  be  in- 
congruous for  any  body  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  proce- 
dural regularity  in  a  State  legislative  ac- 
tion other  than  the  legislature  Itself. 

In  Field  v.  Clark,  143  U.S.  649  (1982), 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  proce- 
dural requirements  of  the  legislative 
process  were  presumed  to  have  been  sat- 
isfied when  legislation  was  formally  cer- 
tified by  the  appropriate  legislative  offi- 
cers. Rather  than  intruding  Congress  or 
the  courts  into  these  matters,  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  traditional  rule  ought 
not  continue  to  apply  with  respect  to 
convention  application  actions.  There  Is 
no  compelling  reason  why  article  V 
should  require  sacrifice  by  State  legisla- 
tures of  their  inherent  right  to  regulate 
their  own  proceedings. 

Whatever  the  procedures  in  the  State 
legislatures,  such  actions  are  to  be  con- 
sidered valid  without  the  assent  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  Thus,  the  term 
legislatures  in  article  V  is  treated  in  the 
same  marmer  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
vention applications  as  it  has  tradition- 
ally been  treated  for  the  purposes  of 
amendment  ratlflration,  Hollingworth  v. 
Virginia,  3  Dall.  376  (1798);  Hawke  v. 
Smith.  253  U.S.  221  (1920). 

TRANSMISSION    OF   APPLICATIONS 

Section  4  of  the  act  specifies  the  means 
by  wliich  the  States  are  to  transmit  their 
applications  for  a  convention  to  Con- 
gress. Section  4(a)  states  that,  within 
30  days  of  the  adoption  by  a  State  of  an 
application,  the  appropriate  official  is  to 
transmit  copies  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Section  4(b)  directs  the  States  to  in- 
clude within  their  applications:  The  ti- 
tle of  the  resolution,  the  date  of  adop- 
tion, and  an  official  certification.  In  ad- 
dition. States  are  encouraged,  but  not 
required,  to  list  in  the  application  other 
pending  State  applications  which  are 
felt  to  relate  to  substantially  the  same 
subject.  While  such  a  listing  is  not  to 
be  considered  conclusive  with  respect  to 
Congress,  it  Is  nevertheless  considered 
that  such  a  listing  will  be  useful  to  Con- 
gress in  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities 
In  aggregating  applications. 

Section  4(c)  requires  each  House  to 
establish  a  public  record  of  each  State 
applicaUon,  and  to  notify  each  State 
legislature  of  the  fact  of  each  applica- 
tion. Through  internal  procedures  to  be 
determined  by  each  House  of  Congress 
Congress  would  be  charged  with  making 


an  initial  decision  on  whether  or  not  to 
aggregate  applications  within  the  10-day 
period  following  each  new  application. 
The  criteria  would  be  whether  or  not 
the  applications  referenced  the  same 
general  subject  or  subjects. 

These  initial  decisions,  however,  would 
not  be  binding.  Under  article  V,  Con- 
gress would  not  be  compelled  to  make  its 
final  decision  on  aggregation  of  applica- 
tions until  that  point  at  which  it  was 
required  to  make  a  decision  with  respect 
to  an  actual  convention  call.  The  re- 
quirement of  an  ongoing  effort  at  de- 
termining the  aggregation  question  is 
designed  primarily  to  limit  opportimities 
for  political  manipulation  at  this  point 
of  the  application  process,  as  well  as  to 
allow  States  which  are  not  aggregated 
in  what  they  consider  the  proper  man- 
ner to  amend  their  convention  applica- 
tions. 

As  observed  earlier.  It  Is  the  objective 
of  the  same  general  subject  or  subjects 
standard  to  insure  the  existence  of  some 
real  consensus  among  the  States  with 
respect  to  the  need  for  constitutional 
revision  in  some  relatively  circumscribed 
area.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  not  to 
Interfere  with  the  legitimate  freedom  of 
action  of  a  convention,  there  ought  not 
to  be  the  requirement  of  extreme  preci- 
sion, either  in  the  text  or  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter. The  language  contained  in 
the  bill  Is  designed  to  draw  some  rough 
balance  between  these  requirements. 

In  order  to  Insure  that  the  consensus 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  remains 
a  relatively  contemporaneous  one,  Dillon 
V.  Gloss,  256  U.S.  368  (1921) ,  section  5(a) 
states  that  an  application  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  no  longer  than  a  7-year  period, 
with  shorter  effective  periods  contained 
within  the  body  of  an  application  to  be 
respected.  The  court  in  Dillon  stated 
that: 

Proposal  and  ratification  are  not  treated 
as  unrelated  acts  but  as  succeeding  steps  In 
a  single  endeavour,  the  natural  inference 
being  that  they  are  not  to  be  widely  separated 
In  time  .  .  .  must  reflect  the  will  of  the 
people  In  all  sections  at  relatively  the  same 
period  which  of  course  ratification  scat- 
tered through  a  long  series  of  years  would 
not  do  .  .  .  We  do  not  find  anything  In  arti- 
cle V  which  suggests  that  an  amendment 
once  proposed  Is  to  be  open  for  ratification 
for  all  time,  or  that  ratification  In  some  of 
the  states  may  be  separated  from  that  in 
others  by  many  years  and  yet  be  effective. 

Similarly,  State  convention  appUca- 
tions and  the  calling  of  a  constitutional 
convention  are  not  unrelated  acts,  but 
necessary,  succeeding  steps  in  a  single 
endeavor.  There  should  be  a  reasonable 
relationship  In  time,  between  these  ac- 
tions, Coleman  v.  Miller,  307  U.S.  433 
(1938).  There  Is  the  same  need  to  avoid 
staleness  of  applications  to  Congress  as 
there  is  to  avoid  staleness  of  amendment 
proposals  to  the  States. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  every  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Congress,  except  one, 
since  the  18th  amendment  has  contained 
a  7-year  time  limitation,  either  in  the 
body  or  In  the  enacting  clause,  it  has  been 
decided  to  use  the  same  period  for  de- 
termining effectiveness  of  applications. 

Section  5(b)  authorizes  States  to  with- 
draw their  applications  at  any  time  prior 


to  the  time  that  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  valid  applications  before  Con- 
gress to  enable  It  to  call  a  convention. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  valid  policy 
reason  for  denj-ing  them  this  right.  In- 
deed, in  order  to  insure  that  the  amend- 
ment process  reflects  the  notion  of  con- 
temporaneous consensus,  it  is  vital  that 
the  States  have  the  right  to  reconsider 
and  reverse  their  application  decisions. 
States  should  not  be  dragooned  unwill- 
ingly into  artificial  consensuses  because 
of  an  inability  to  rethink  earlier  applica- 
tion decisions. 

CALLING     OP    THI    CONVENTION 

Section  6  of  the  OonstitutlonaJ  Con- 
vention Implementation  Act  relates  to 
the  actual  calling  by  Congress  of  the  ccm- 
vention.  It  provides  that,  upon  receipt  in 
each  House  of  that  appUcation  pKittlng 
two-thirds  of  the  States  in  agreement  on 
the  need  for  some  particular  amendmmt 
or  amendments,  it  is  the  duty  of  that 
House  to  call  for  the  convemng  of  a  Fed- 
eral constitution  conventi<xi  on  that  gen- 
eral subject  or  subjects.  Congress  is  to 
designate  the  time  and  place  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  convention,  and  set  forth  the 
general  subject  of  the  amendment  or 
amendments  for  consideration.  The  con- 
vention is  to  be  convened  not  later  than 
4  months  following  the  adoption  by  Con- 
gress of  its  resolution. 

Despite  scHne  popular  miscrwic^tions 
on  this  point,  it  is  obligator>'  that  Con- 
gress call  a  convention  upon  the  receipt 
of  valid  applications  by  two-thirds  of  the 
States.  Alexander  Hamilton,  observed  in 
the  Federalist  No.  85  that — 

The  national  rulers,  whenever  nine  states 
concur,  wiu  have  no  option  upon  the  sub- 
ject. By  the  fifth  article  <a  the  plan,  the 
Congress  will  be  obliged  "on  the  apoUcaflon 
of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  8ta<t«B 
to  call  a  convention  for  proposing  ameod- 
ments"  .  .  .  the  words  of  this  article  are  per- 
emptory The  Congress  "shall  csOl  a  conven- 
tion". Nothing  In  this  particular  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  that  body. 

James  Madison.  In  a  1789  letter,  re- 
marked further — 

It  Is  to  foe  observed  however  tb«t  the  ques- 
tion concerning  a  general  convention  will  not 
belong  to  the  Federal  leglslatxuie.  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  apply  for  one.  Congress 
cannot  refuse  to  caU  It. 

CONVENTION     DELSCATES 

Sectl<Mi  7  rdates  to  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  the  constituti<Kial  convoi- 
tion.  TTie  language  is  taken  nearlj-  verba- 
tim from  article  n,  section  1 .  paragraph  2 
of  the  (TtKistitution  concerning  the  selec- 
ti<xi  of  Presidential  electors.  "Hie  Great 
Compromise  between  the  larger  and  the 
smaller  States  is  carried  over  into  the 
selectiOTi  of  convention  dtiegates  with 
each  State  being  entitled  to  that  number 
of  delegates  equal  to  the  combined  num- 
ber of  its  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress.  The  States  are  given  a  free 
hand  in  selecting  their  delegates  in  what- 
ever (constitutional)  manner  they  deem 
appropriate. 

If  the  experience  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege is  at  all  relevant — and  I  believe  that 
it  is — each  of  the  States  will  undoubtedly 
introduce  some  means  of  popular  elec- 
tion for  the  delegate  positions.  I  would 
be  personally  opposed  to  any  other  man- 
ner of  selection,  although  I  do  not  be- 
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lleve  that  it  is  the  business  of  this  body 
to  specify  particular  procedures  for  the 
SUtes. 

While  there  are  those  who  would  pre- 
fer to  see  a  delegate  selection  system 
more  precisely  based  upon  population,  I 
see  no  reason  not  to  extend  smaller 
States  that  slight  disproportionate  in- 
fluence in  the  proposal  of  amendments 
through  the  convention  system  that  they 
currently  enjoy  in  the  proposal  of 
amendments  through  the  congressional 
system.  The  apportionment  procedure  in 
section  7  is  the  method  of  delegate  selec- 
tion that  most  closely  conforms  to  the 
basis  for  congressional  representation, 
tmd  which  would  most  closely  aline  the 
alternative  systems  of  proposing  amend- 
ments. 

Section  7  also  excludes  Members  of 
Congress,  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
national  influence,  from  serving  as  con- 
vention delegates  lists  with  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  confers  the  same  Im- 
munity from  arrest  upon  convention 
delegates,  for  the  duration  of  the  con- 
vention, that  article  I.  section  6  of  the 
Constitution  confers  upon  Members  of 
Congress. 

CONVBNIJfO    or    CONVrNTIOlf 

Section  8  directs  each  delegate  to  the 
convention  to  subscribe  to  an  oath  by 
which  he  commits  himself,  during  the 
conduct  of  the  convention  to  comply 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  provisions  of  this  act.  As 
I  discussed  earlier.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  concept  of  a  limited  convention  is 
precluded  in  any  manner  by  article  V. 
The  purpose  of  this  purposely  broad 
oath  is  simply  to  give  effect  to  any  limi- 
tations that  may  have  been  placed  upon 
a  convention  by  Congress  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  States.  Since  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  Imple- 
mentation Act  purport  to  represent  con- 
gressional Interpretation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  article  V.  it  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  specify  compliance  with  these  as 
part  of  the  delegate  oath.  I  felt,  how- 
ever, that  specificity  was  desirable  in 
order  to  clarify  that  Congress  is  acting 
whoUy  within  its  appropriate  authority 
in  filling  In  the  gaps  of  article  V,  and 
that  the  delegates  to  the  convention 
themselves  are  not  empowered  to  alter 
this  interpretation. 

Administering  the  oath  of  ofHce  to  the 
delegates  would  be  the  senior  chief  Judge 
of  the  highest  courts  of  the  States. 
Rather  than  having  the  V*ce  President, 
or  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
fill  this  function,  it  is  my  belief  that 
what  is  basically  a  State  convention 
should  remain  that  and  not  run  any 
unnecessary  risks,  however  remote,  of 
being  influenced  by  national  ofBcials.  I 
emphasize  again  the  basic  purpose  for 
including  the  convention  method  of 
amendment  In  article  V — the  need  for 
the  States  to  be  able  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  face  of  an  Intransigent 
national  Government. 

CONVCMTION  PmOCSSUKSS 

Section  8  also  states  clearly  that  the 
convention  itself  is  to  have  responslbUity 
for  drawing  up  Its  own  rules  of  proce- 
dures, rather  than  Congress.  No  Federal 
funds  may  be  appropriated  specifically 


for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
convention,  except  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Qeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion is  authorized  to  provide  facilities  for 
the  convention,  and  incur  whatever  In- 
cidental expenses  are  necessarily  related 
to  this  provision  of  facilities.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  convention,  the  Federal 
Government  is  also  permitted  to  provide 
sundry  information  and  assistance  to  the 
convention.  There  is  to  be  no  unit-rule 
voting  procedure. 

The  section  also  provides  that  the  con- 
vention is  to  maintain  a  dally  verbatim 
record  of  proceedings,  analogous  to  the 
CoNGRXSsioNAi.  RxcoRj).  All  records  of 
official  proceedings  are  to  be  transmitted 
by  the  convention  to  the  National  Arch- 
ives within  30  days  following  termina- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

Section  10  again  underscores  the 
premise  of  this  act  that  a  imlted  conven- 
tion to  amend  the  Constitution  may 
properly  be  called.  It  restates  what  Is  al- 
ready implicit  in  the  act  that  a  conven- 
tion called  under  its  terms  may  not  pro- 
pose amendments  of  a  general  subject 
different  from  that  stated  in  the  con- 
vention's charter — the  resolution  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  The  convention  ex- 
ercises no  legitimate  governmental  au- 
thority beyond  that  granted  by  the 
States  through  Congress.  The  conven- 
tion is  morally  obliged  to  limit  Its  con- 
siderations to  the  subjects  set  forth  In 
the  State  applications;  I  believe  further 
that  it  is  appropriate  for  Congress  to 
establish  a  legal  obligation  to  this  same 
effect. 

SOBMISSION  OF  AMENDMENTS  TO  STATES 

Section  11  concerns  the  procedures 
through  which  the  convention  product  is 
submitted  to  the  States  for  ratification. 
Within  30  days  after  the  completion  of 
the  convention,  its  presiding  officer  is  to 
transmit  the  exact  text  of  any  proposed 
amendments  to  Congress.  The  officers  of 
each  House,  within  30  more  days  of  con- 
tinuous session,  are  to  transmit  the 
amendments  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrator who,  in  turn,  is  to  submit  the 
amendments  to  the  States.  The  amend- 
ments are  to  be  accompanied  by  a  con- 
gressional resolution  specifying  pursuant 
to  article  V.  the  mode  of  ratification — 
whether  it  is  to  be  ratified  by  the  State 
legislatures  or  by  special  ratifying  con- 
ventions within  each  of  the  States. 

Congress  may  refuse  to  transmit  an 
amendment  and  resolution  to  the  States, 
only  if  it  malces  the  determination  that 
the  amendment  relates  to  or  includes  a 
general  subject  which  differs  from,  or  was 
not  included  as,  one  of  the  general  sub- 
jects within  the  scope  of  the  conven- 
tion's authority.  The  objective  is  to  pro- 
vide some  remedy  to  a  failure  by  the  con- 
vention to  honor  the  limitations  on  its 
authority  to  propose  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  Congress  has  no  power 
whatsoever  to  refuse  to  submit  an 
amendment  because  of  disagreement 
with  its  substantive  merits.  Nor  is  it 
empowered  to  refuse  to  submit  an 
amendment  because  of  what  it  perceives 
as  procedural  irregu'arities  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention.  Convention 
procedure  is  not  within  the  ambit  of  con- 


gressional concern;  checks  upon  proce- 
dural abuse  must  come  from  the  States 
themselves  In  the  form  of  the  ratification 
process.  Because  this  check  also  exists 
with  respect  to  conventions  acting  In  an 
ultra  vires  manner,  it  is  hoped  that  Con- 
gress will  reso've  any  doubts  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  convention  acting 
within  the  scope  of  its  authority  in  favor 
of  an  affirmative  finding. 

RAmiCATION    or    AMDfDMXNTB 

Section  12  of  the  act,  borrowing  lan- 
guage directly  from  article  V.  states  f im- 
ply that  amendments  proposed  by  "lim- 
ited" constitutional  conventions  are  to 
become  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
article  V — by  three-fourths  of  the  States 
in  a  timely  and  proper  manner.  Certified 
copies  of  the  ratification  documents  are 
to  be  forwarded  by  the  States  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  although 
the  ratification  itself  becomes  effective 
once  action  i.*?  comp'ete<1  within  the  Stnte 
legislature,  Dillon  v.  Gloss,  256  U.S.  368, 
376  (1921). 

Section  13  expressly  holds  that  the 
States  are  free  to  reconsider  and  reverse 
their  ratification  decisions,  at  least  until 
that  point  at  which  an  amendment  has 
been  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States.  Thus,  any  State  may  ratify  a 
proposed  amendment  after  having  pre- 
viously rejected  it,  or  may  rescind  an 
earlier  ratification  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment. It  is  again  my  view  that  the  most 
reliable  determination  of  the  existence 
(or  lack  thereof)  of  a  contemporaneous 
consensus  can  be  made  if  the  States  are 
free  to  reconsider  and  rethink  their  rati- 
fication decisions  imtil  that  point  at 
which  three-fourths  of  the  States  are  in 
sigreement  in  support  of  amendment,  or 
until  that  point  that  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  has  passed  for  ratification.  My 
views  on  the  matter  of  rescission  of  rati- 
fications are  discussed  at  far  greater 
length  in  the  CoNCRissiowAt  Record  of 
October  4.  1978.  at  pages  33434-33436. 

Section  14  imposes  upon  the  General 
Services  Administrator  the  duty  to  pro- 
claim the  final  ratification  of  an  amend- 
ment once  it  is  in  receipt  of  certifications 
of  ratification  from  three-fourths  of  the 
States.  As  section  16  clarifies,  however, 
this  is  an  administrative  duty  of  a  sym- 
bolic nature,  not  one  with  an  impact 
upon  the  actu£il  effectiveness  of  an 
amendment.  Under  article  V  (and  sec- 
tion 16) .  the  amendment  becomes  part 
of  the  Constitution  at  the  moment  the 
final  State  has  ratified,  or  on  any  data 
specified  on  the  body  of  the  amendment 
itself. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Finally,  section  15  discusses  the  role  of 
the  Judicial  branch  in  the  constitutional 
convention  process.  It  establishes  two  ex- 
press situations  in  which  an  aggrieved 
State  may  bring  a  direct  action  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  pursuant  to  article  HI. 
section  2  of  the  Constitution.  The  first 
Involves  cases  in  which  a  State  disputes 
any  determinatiwi  or  finding  by  Con- 
gress, or  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make 
a  determination  or  finding,  with  respect 
to  its  section  6  reponsibilitles.  Section  6 
requires  Congress  to  "call"  a  convention 
upon  determining  the  existence  of  valid 
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applications  for  such  a  convention  from 
two-thirds  of  the  States. 

Ihe  second  situation  involves  cases  In 
which  congress  actions  with  respect  to 
its  section  11  responsibilities  are  ques- 
tioned. Section  11  requires  Congress  to 
submit  amendments  proposed  by  the 
convention  to  the  States  unless  it  deter- 
mines that  the  convention  acted  on  sub- 
ject matter  outside  the  purview  of  its 
authority. 

Section  15(c)  expressly  states  that 
these  two  actions  may  not  be  inclusive 
concerning  the  right  to  a  Supreme  Court 
hearing,  and  that  nothing  in  the  act  is 
intended  to  preclude  such  review  as  is 
otherwise  provided  by  the  Constitution  or 
any  other  law  of  the  United  States.  Sec- 
tion 15  further  requires  suit  to  be 
brought  within  60  days  of  a  claim,  either 
against  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  the  General 
Services  Administrator,  or  such  other 
parties  as  may  be  necessary  to  afford  the 
relief  sought. 

Thus.  I  would  reject  that  version  of 
the  so-called  political  questions  doctrine 
that  suggests  that  all  interpretative  mat- 
ters deriving  from  article  V  are  to  be 
resolved  by  Congress  solely  at  its  discre- 
tion. I  find  it  ironic  that  so  many  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  so  sympathetic 
to  the  advance  of  judicial  activism  in 
recent  years  are  also  those  who  would 
deny  the  Federal  courts,  particularly  the 
Supreme  Court,  their  constitutional  ob- 
ligation to  interpret  the  plain  language 
of  that  document.  My  views  on  the  po- 
litical questions  doctrine  are  explained 
more  thoroughly  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  4,  1978,  at  pages 
33434-33436. 

CONCI.T7SION 

Mr.  President,  the  convention  method 
of  constitutional  amendment  has  been 
defended  and  described  as  an  essential 
component  of  our  Constitution  by  such 
Statesmen  as  James  Madison.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  George  Washington.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
While  no  amendment  has  ever  been  rati- 
fied that  has  been  proposed  through  this 
method,  it  has  nevertheless  exerted  Its 
infiuence  in  indirect  ways.  The  17th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  for  ex- 
ample—providing for  the  direct  election 
of  U.S.  Senators — was  proposed  by  Con- 
gress in  1912  in  response  to  an  effort  in 
the  States  to  call  a  convention  on  this 
subject.  Other  convention  efforts  on  such 
matters  as  Federal  tax  limitation  and 
State  legislative  anportionment  have 
also  evoked  a  significant  congressional 
response.  It  is  clear,  too.  that  the  present 
balanced  budget  movement  is  having  an 
impact  upon  national  public  policy. 

It  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  some 
measure  of  symmetry  in  the  alternative 
amendment  processes  under  article  V  to 
establish  some  clear-cut  procedures  for 
resort  to  the  convention  method.  While 
the  absence  of  legislation  such  as  the 
Constitutional  Convention  Implementa- 
tion Act  will  not  preclude  the  States 
frcMn  exercis'ng  their  right  to  call  a  con- 
vention. It  will  insure  that  the  amend- 
ment process  will  not  become  bogged 
down  m  constant  litigation,  partisan  po- 
litical decisions,  and  uncertainty  The 
primary  effect  of  this  can  only  be  to  un- 
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dermlne  the  Integrity  of  our  constitu- 
tional system.  In  the  process,  also,  we 
will  be  eroding  one  of  the  basic  elements 
for  preserving  some  semblance  of  bal- 
ance between  the  national  and  the  State 
governments.  As  observed  by  Alexander 
Hamilton, 

The  most  powerful  obstacle  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  betraying  the  Interest  of 
their  constltuente  Is  the  State  legislatures 
themselves,  who  will  be  standing  bodies  of 
observation,  poesesslng  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  Jealous  of  Federal  encroachments  and 
armed  with  every  power  to  check  the  first 
essays  at  treachery. 

While  there  is  no  one  who  respects 
more  than  I  do  the  achievement  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  nor  anyone  who 
would  place  a  greater  burden  of  proof 
upon  those  who  propose  to  alter  the  Con- 
stitution. I  would  nevertheless  agree  with 
Malcolm  Eiselen  who  stated : 

To  assume,  as  many  apparently  do.  that  a 
second  convention  could  alter  the  Constitu- 
tion pnly  for  the  worse  ...  is  an  unwar- 
rantable libel  upon  the  creative  statesman- 
ship and  political  sagacity  of  the  American 
people. 

A  more  contemporary  observer  has 
noted:  To  those  who  fear  a  runaway 
convention,  it  need  only  be  observed  that 
the  only  group  threatening  to  nm  awav 
with  it  so  far  is  Congress  itself. 

The  purpose  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  Implementation  Act  is  to 
prevent  both  Congress  and  the  constitu- 
tional convention  from  acting  outside 
the  scope  of  each  of  their  proper  au- 
thority. It  is  designed  to  insure  that  the 
States,  in  the  event  that  Congress  re- 
mains intransigent  with  respect  to  some 
circumvent  Congress  and  act  on  their 
own  to  remedy  such  a  situation.  It  is 
designed  also  to  insure  that  the  States— 
and  Congress — are  not  forced  to  sur- 
render totally  their  sovereignty  to  the 
convention.  It  is  designed  to  insure  that 
the  same  matrix  of  constitutional  checks 
and  balances  is  applicable  to  the  con- 
stitutional convention  as  to  the  other 
permanent  institutions  within  our  gov- 
ernmental system. 

There  can  be  no  runaway  convention 
unless,  ultimately,  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  people  are  so  broad  and  pervasive 
that  It  is  a  nmaway  convention  that 
they  expressly  desire.  The  best  way  that 
Congress  can  work  to  insure  that  this 
never  becomes  the  case  is  to  allow  the 
people  and  the  States  to  work  their  will 
imder  established  procedures  when  their 
grievances  are  more  narrow  and  more 
limited,  rather  than  allowing  them  to 
fester  as  a  result  of  contrived  procedural 
irregularities.  It  is  occasionally  sobering 
to  some  of  my  colleagues,  yet  it  is  true, 
that  ultimately  it  is  the  citizenry,  not 
Congress,  that  is  the  responsible  party 
in  our  political  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  several 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

a  817 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Constitutional  Conven- 
tion Implranentatlon  Act  of  1981". 


tmiCATtotn  r<x  comnrmmonu. 

OOMVUtllOM 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  leglalature  of  a  St*te  la 
making  application  to  the  Congreas  fw  » 
constitutional  convenUon  under  article  V  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  one  or  more  specific 
amendments  shaU  adopt  a  resolution  pur- 
suant to  thl«  Act  rtatlng,  in  substance,  that 
---■  .^o-i  „.u.-e  re:,^e8Ls  Lae  calilng  of  a  con- 
venUon for  the  purpose  of  proposing  one  or 
more  specific  amendments  to  the  ConsUtu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  and  stating  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  amendment  or  amend- 
ments to  be  pioTvjsed 

(b)  The  procedures  provided  by  this  Act 
are  required  to  be  used  whenever  application 
Is  made  to  the  Congresa,  under  article  V  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUt«8  for  the 
calllnc  of  any  convention  for  the  purposes  of 
proposing  one  or  more  specific  amendmenta 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes, 
each  applying  State  statlnsr  In  'he  terms  of 
its  application  the  general  subject  of  the 
amendment  or  amendments  to  be  proposed. 
APFUCATioir  raocivuu 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  rules  of  procedure  govern- 
ing the  adoption  or  withdrawal  of  a  resolu- 
tion ptirsuant  to  section  2  and  section  5  of 
this  Act  are  determinable  by  the  State  legis- 
lature except  that  the  assent  of  the  Governor 
shall  be  unn  'e^sTV 

(b)  Questions  concerning  compliance  with 
the  rules  governing  the  adoption  or  with- 
drawal of  a  State  resolution  cognizable  un- 
der this  Act  are  determinable  by  the  State 
legislature. 

TKANSMITTAI.    Or    APPLICATIOMS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
adoption  by  the  legislature  of  a  State  of  a 
resolution  to  apply  for  the  calUng  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State,  or.  If  there  be  no  such  officer,  the 
person  who  Is  charged  by  the  State  law  with 
such  function,  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  two  copies  of  the  a,ppU- 
catlon.  one  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  one  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(b)  Each  copy  of  the  application  so  made 
by  any  State  shall  contain — 

(1)  the  title  of  the  resolution,  the  exact 
text  of  the  resolution  signed  by  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  house  of  the  State  legislature, 
the  date  on  which  the  legislature  adopted  tbe 
resolution,  and  a  certificate  of  the  secretary 
of  state  ol  the  State,  or  such  other  person  as 
is  charged  by  the  State  law  with  such  func- 
tion, certifying  that  the  appUcatlon  accu- 
rately sets  forth  the  text  of  the  resolution; 
and 

(2)  to  the  extent  practicable,  and  if  de- 
sired, a  list  of  all  State  applications  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  adoption  whose  subject  or 
subjects  are  substantially  tbe  same  as  the 
subject  or  subjects  set  forth  In  the  i4>pUca- 
tlon. 

(c)  Within  ten  days  after  receipt  <rf  a  copy 
of  any  such  application,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlves  shall  report  to  the  House  of  which 
be  Is  presiding  officer.  Identifying  the  State 
making  application,  the  general  subject  of 
the  appUcatlon.  and  the  number  of  States 
then  having  made  appUcatlon  on  such  sub- 
ject. The  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shaU  Jointly 
cause  copies  of  such  application  to  be  sent  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  of  the  leg- 
islature of  every  other  State  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

ETFECTIVE    PIKIOD    Or    APFUCATIOIf 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  An  application  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  a  State,  unless  sooner  withdrawn 
by  the  State  legislature.  shaU  remain  effective 
for  the  lesser  of  the  period  specified  in  such 
appUcatlon  by  the  State  legislature  or  for  a 
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period  of  seven  calendar  years  after  the  date 
It  Is  received  by  the  Congress,  except  tbat 
whenever  within  a  period  of  seven  calendar 
years  two- thirds  or  more  of  the  several  States 
have  each  submitted  an  appUcatlon  calling 
for  a  constitutional  convention  on  the  same 
general  subject  all  such  applications  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  the  Congrees  has  taken 
action  on  a  concurrent  resolution,  pursuant 
to  section  8  of  this  Act.  calling  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention. 

(b)  A  SUte  may  withdraw  Its  application 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention  by 
adopting  and  transmitting  to  the  Congress  a 
resolution  of  withdrawal  In  conformity  with 
the  procedures  specified  In  secUons  3  and  4 
of  this  Act,  except  that  no  such  withdrawal 
shall  be  effective  as  to  any  valid  application 
made  for  a  constitutional  convention  upon 
any  subject  aftei  the  date  on  which  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  State  legislatures  have 
valid  applications  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress seeking  amendments  on  the  same  gen- 
eral subjects. 

CAI.L1NG  or  A  COWS'lllUllONAI.  CONT«NTIOI« 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  maintain  a  rec- 
ord of  all  applications  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  th"  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  States  for  the  calling 
of  a  constitutional  convention  upon  each 
general  sub.'ect.  Whenever  applications  made 
by  two-thlrids  or  more  of  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  ssame  general  subject  have  been 
received,  the  Secretary  and  the  Clerk  shall 
so  report  wltbln  Ave  days.  In  writing  to  the 
officer  to  whom  those  aopllcatlons  were 
transmitted,  and  such  officer  within  five  days 
thereupon  shall  announce  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  which  he  Is  an  officer  the  substance 
of  such  rep)ort.  It  shall  then  be  the  duty  of 
such  Hou<^  to  determine  that  there  are  In 
effect  valid  apoUcatlons  made  by  two-thirds 
of  the  States  with  respect  to  the  same  gen- 
eral subject.  If  either  House  of  the  Congress 
determines,  upon  a  consideration  of  any 
such  report  or  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
agreed  to  by  the  other  House  of  the  Con- 
gress, that  there  are  In  effect  valid  applica- 
tions made  by  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
States  for  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention uDon  the  same  general  subject,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  that  House  to  agree  to 
a  concurrent  resolution  calling  for  the  con- 
vening of  a  Federal  constitutional  conven- 
tion upon  that  general  subject.  Each  such 
concurrent  resolution  shall  ( 1 )  designate  the 
place  and  time  of  meeting  of  the  convention, 
and  (2)  set  forth  the  general  subleci  of  the 
amendment  or  amendments  for  the  consid- 
eration of  which  the  convention  Is  called.  A 
copy  of  each  such  concurrent  resolution 
agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
shall  be  transmitted  forthwith  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
house  of  the  leelslature  of  each  State. 

(b)  The  convention  shall  be  convened  not 
later  than  four  months  after  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

DCIXGATES 

S«c.  7.  (a)  Each  State  shall  appoint,  m 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may 
direct,  a  number  of  delegates  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  In 
the  Congress  No  Senator  or  Representative 
or  person  ho!dlng  an  office  of  trust  or  oroflt 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  aopointed 
as  delegate.  ,»nv  vacancv  occurring  In  a  SUte 
deleeation  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of 
the  legislature  of  that  State. 

(b)  The  secretary  of  state  of  each  State, 
or.  If  there  be  no  such  officer,  the  person 
charged  by  State  law  to  perform  such  func- 
tion shall  certify  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  name  of  each  delesafe  elected 
or  appointed  by  the  legUlature  of  the  State 
pursuant  to  this  section. 


(c)  Delegates  shall  in  all  cases,  except  trea- 
son, felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privi- 
leged irom  arrest  during  their  attendance  at 
a  session  of  the  convention,  and  In  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  same:  and  fcr  an/ 
speech  or  debate  In  the  convention  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  In  any  other  place. 

CONVENING  THI  CONVENTION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Of  those  persons  serving  as  chief 
justices  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  States, 
the  person  who  Is  senior  In  years  of  service 
as  such  a  chief  justice  shall  convene  the 
constitutional  convention.  He  shall  adminis- 
ter the  oath  of  office  of  the  delegates  to  the 
convention  and  shall  preside  until  the  dele- 
gates elect  a  presiding  officer  who  shall  pre- 
side thereafter.  Before  taking  his  seat  each 
delegate  shall  subscribe  to  an  oath  by  which 
he  shall  be  committed  during  the  conduct 
of  the  convention  to  comply  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  pro- 
visions of  t*'ls  Act.  Further  proceedings  of 
the  convention  shall  be  conducted  In  accord- 
ance with  such  rules,  not  Inconsistent  with 
this  Act  as  the  convention  may  adopt. 

(b)  No  Federal  funds  may  be  appropriated 
specifically  for  the  purposes  of  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  convention.  The  conven- 
tion shall  be  responsible  for  apportioning  Its 
costs  among  the  States. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices shall  provide  such  facilities,  and  the 
Congress  and  each  executive  department, 
agency,  or  authority  of  the  United  States.  In- 
cluding the  legislative  branch  and  the  judi- 
cial branch,  except  that  no  declaratory  judg- 
ment may  be  required,  shall  provide  such 
Information  and  assistance  as  the  conven- 
tion may  req-ilre,  upon  written  request  made 
by  the  elected  presiding  officer  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

paocEDxniEs  or  the  convention 
Sec.  9.  (a)  Tn  voting  on  any  question  be- 
fore the  convention.  Including  the  proposal 
of  amendments,  each  delegate  shall  have  one 
vote. 

(b)  The  convention  sha'l  keep  a  dally  ver- 
batim record  of  Its  proceedings  and  publish 
the  same.  The  vote  of  the  delegates  on  any 
question  shall  be  entered  on  the  record. 

(c)  Within  thlrtv  days  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
the  presiding  officer  shall  transmit  to  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  all  records  of 
official  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

PBOPOSAL  or  amendments 
Sec.  10.  No  convention  called  under  this 
Act  may  oropoee  anv  amendment  or  amend- 
ments of  a  general  subtect  different  from 
that  stated  In  the  concurrent  resolution 
calling  the  convention. 

APPaOVAI.   BT    CONGRESS    AND   ntANSMTTTAI,   TO 
THE   STATES   rOR   RATinCATION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  presldlne  officer  of  the 
convention  shall,  within  thlrtv  days  after 
the  t«rmlnatlon  of  Its  proceedings,  submit 
to  the  Concres*  the  exact  text  of  any  amend- 
ment or  amendments  agreed  upon  by  the 
convention. 

(b)  Whenever  a  constitutional  convention 
called  under  tills  Act  has  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  a  proDosed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
acting  Jointly,  shall  transmit  such  amend- 
ment to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices unon  the  expiration  of  the  first  period 
of  thirty  davs  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  following  the  date  of  receipt  of 
such  amendment  unless  within  that  period 
both  Houses  of  tie  Congress  have  agreed  to 
a  concurrent  resolution  stating  that  the 
Congress  disaporoves  the  submission  of  such 
proposed  amendment  to  the  States  because 
such  proposed  amendment  relates  to  or 
Includes  a  general  s"bject  which  differs  from 
or  was  not  Included  as  one  of  the  general 
subjects  named  or  described  In  the  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Congreas  by  which  the 


convention  was  called.  Such  resolution  shall 
bo  transmitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  and  th£  Administrator  of  General 
Services.  The  adoption  by  the  Congress  of 
such  resolution  shall  not  relieve  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  obligation 
Imposed  upon  them  by  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  11(b), 
(1)  the  continuity  of  a  session  of  tbe  Con- 
gress shall  be  broken  only  by  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  sine  die.  and  (11)  the 
days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  In  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded 
In  the  computation  of  the  period  of  thirty 
days. 

(d)  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  transmit  forthwith  to  each  of 
the  several  States  a  duly  certified  copy 
thereof,  and  a  copy  of  any  concurrent  reso- 
lution agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress which  prescribes  the  mode  In  which 
such  amendment  shall  be  ratified  unless  the 
Administrator  has  also  received  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  disapproval  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 11(b).  Such  concurrent  resolution 
may  also  prescribe  the  time  within  which 
such  amendment  shall  be  ratified  in  the 
event  that  the  amendment  itself  contains 
no  such  provision.  In  no  case  shall  such  a 
resolution  prescribe  a  period  for  ratification 
of  less  than  four  years. 

RATinCATION     Or     PROPOSED     AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Any  amendment  proposed  by 
the  convention  and  submitted  to  the  States 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  valid  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  when  duly  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States  in  the  manner  and  within  the 
time  specified  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  secretary  of  state  of  the  State, 
or  if  there  be  no  such  officer,  the  person  who 
is  charged  by  State  law  with  such  function, 
shall  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  State 
action  ratifying  any  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

RESCISSION     or     RATIFICATIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Any  State  may  rescind  Its 
ratification  of  a  proposed  amendment  by  the 
same  processes  by  which  It  ratified  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  except  that  no  State  may 
rescind  when  there  are  existing  valid  ratifi- 
cations of  such  amendment  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States. 

(b)  Any  State  may  ratify  a  proposed 
amendment  even  though  it  previously  may 
have  rejected  the  same  proposal. 

PROCLAMATION      Or      CONSTITDTIONAL      AMEND- 
MENTS 

Sec.  14.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  when  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  have  ratified  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  Issue  a  proclamation  that  the  amend- 
ment is  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Anv  State  aggrieved  by  any 
determination  or  finding,  or  by  any  failure 
of  Con?ress  to  make  a  determination  or  find- 
ing within  the  periods  provided,  under  sec- 
tion 6  or  section  11  of  this  Act  may  bring 
an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  asalnst  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or.  where  approoriate.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  and  such 
other  nartles  as  may  be  necessary  to  afford 
t*-e  relief  sought.  Such  an  action  shall  l)e 
given  priority  on  the  Court's  docVet. 

(b^  Every  claim  arising  under  this  Act 
shall  be  barred  unless  suit  Is  filed  thereon 
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within   sixty   days   after  aucb   claim   first 
arises. 

(c)  The  right  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  provided  under  subsection  (a)  does 
not  limit  or  restrict  the  right  to  judicial 
review  of  any  other  determination  or  de- 
cision made  under  this  Act  of  such  review  as 
is  otherwise  provided  by  the  Constitution 
or  any  other  law  of  the  United  States. 

ETFECTIVE   DATE    Or   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  16.  An  amendment  proposed  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
effective  from  the  date  speclaed  therein  or, 
.  u  no  date  Is  specified,  then  on  the  date  on 
which  the  last  State  necessary  to  constitute 
three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  as  provided  for  In  article  V,  baa  rat- 
ified the  same. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  11, 1981  ] 
CoNsrrruTioN,  Look  Otrr 

The  legislatures  of  Missouri  and  Washing- 
ton are  close  to  petitioning  Congress  for  a 
national  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  Constitution  to  require  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget.  They  would  be  the 
3l8t  and  32d  states  to  join  the  call,  only  two 
short  of  the  required  two-thirds  of  the  state 
legislatures  before  Congress  would  have  to 
respond.  That  number  32,  like  every  other 
aspect  of  this  method  of  constitutional 
change,  is  disputed.  But  one  thing  Is  clear: 
a  constitutional  crisis  may  be  Imminent. 

An  exaggeration?  If  Congress  deflected  the 
call  and  proposed  its  own  amendment  In- 
stead, the  greatest  danger  might  pass.  But  If 
the  drive  for  a  convention  persists,  It  would 
open  a  path  to  wholesale,  even  reckless 
revision. 

The  familiar  way  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion is  for  Congress  to  propose  a  change,  by 
two-thirds  vote,  and  for  three-fourths  of 
the  states  to  ratify.  But  the  Constitution  al- 
lows a  second  method,  by  convention,  on  call 
of  two-thirds  of  the  states.  That  route  has 
never  been  traveled  to  the  end,  though  a 
convention  drive  did  spur  Congress  to  offer 
»t  least  one  amendment — the  17th,  provid- 
ing for  direct  election  of  senators.  Even  now, 
some  of  the  state  resolutions  express  a  pref- 
erence for  Congressional  action. 

Once  begun,  there's  no  telling  where  the 
convention  process  might  lead.  Scholars  dif- 
fer about  every  aspect  of  It.  Could  Congress 
Ignore  petitions  for  a  convention  that  are 
not  Identically  worded  or  confined  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  subject?  Could  Congress  dic- 
tate the  method  of  delegate  selection  and 
limit  the  convention  agenda?  The  National 
Taxpayers  Union,  which  leads  this  cam- 
paign, contends  that  a  runaway  can  be  pre- 
vented. But  the  leaders  of  other  causes  — 
against  abortion,  for  the  death  penalty,  for 
prayer  In  public  schools--wlll  be  tempted  to 
enlarge  the  convention's  business. 

Congress  should  long  ago  have  written 
rules  for  this  process.  But  even  that  task 
requires  passing  through  a  constitutional 
minefield.  How  can  Congress  prevent  a  con- 
vention that  runs  away,  votes  to  lepeal 
acred  constitutional  rights  and  invites  the 
states  to  ratify?  it's  often  said  that  many 
uninformed  votes  nowadays  would  reject 
even  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Does  anyone  want 
to  test  that  proposition? 

There's  nUschlef  enough  in  the  Idea  that 
prooels  this  convention  call.  A  mandated  bal- 
•nce  of  the  Federal  budget  could  tie  the 
Oovemment  into  fiscal  knots  or,  at  best. 
Clutter  the  Constitution  with  easily  evaded 
nscal  pieties.  No  one  prizes  a  balanced  budget 
more  than  President  Reagan,  but  even  he 

2«,..°°w  ♦''°^™°  ****  country  in  such  a 
traitjacket.  The  Administration's  current 
budget  slashing,  for  all  its  pain,  is  a  minor 
anoyance  compared  to  the  dislocations  that 
such  an  amendment  could  provoke.  If  foolish 
Mcal  goals  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  Constl- 
tuMon.  they  should  at  least  be  carefully  de- 
*iaed.  over  time,  with  prudent  escape  clauses 


Tb»  convention  method  Is  so  fraught  with 
uncertainty  and  controfersy.  It  should  be 
used  only  in  the  direst  and  most  unlikely 
emergency — one  that  the  nation  recognizes 
but  Congress  and  the  President  do  not.  There 
Is  no  justification  for  it  now.  Today's  tax 
revolt  could  not  ask  for  a  better  friend  In 
the  White  House,  and  budget  amendments 
stand  to  receive  all  the  attention  they  de- 
serve, and  more,  from  Senator  Thurmond's 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Citizens  and  legislators  in  18  states,  mostly 
in  the  Northeast  and  Bdlddle  West,  should 
recognize  this  sudden  threat  to  orderly  con- 
stitutional processes.  West  Virginia  and  Ohio 
are  tomorrow's  battlegrounds.  Fresh  attempts 
are  expected  In  Wisconsin  and  Vermont.  They 
should  hold  the  line. 

A  Revxvai.,  Just  Xm  Cask 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 
The  Congress  has  a  piece  of  unfinished 
business  left  over  from  1971.  When  the  two 
houses  have  nothing  better  to  do,  which  Is 
most  of  the  time,  they  ought  to  get  at  It. 
This  Is  an  act  to  provide  for  the  holding  of 
a  constitutional  convention. 

Once  again  the  states  are  applying  pres- 
sure. At  the  last  count,  no  fewer  than  22 
states  had  filed  petitions  with  Congress,  ask- 
ing that  a  convention  be  called  tn  accordance 
with  Article  V  of  the  Constitution.  The  peti- 
tioning states  want  an  amendment  to  require 
a  balanced  federal  budget.  They  are  going  at 
It  the  hard  way. 

Not  many  persons  are  acquainted  with  the 
"state  application"  provision  of  Article  V, 
and  this  is  not  surprising;  the  provision  never 
has  been  successfully  Invoked.  Every  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  thus  far,  has  come 
into  being  through  the  familiar  procedure 
by  which  two  thirds  of  each  house  of  Con- 
gress approves  a  proposal  and  sends  it  out  to 
the  states. 

The  founding  fathers,  fearful  of  an  Intran- 
sigent national  legislature,  wisely  provided 
an  alternative  course.  "The  Congreee  on  the 
appltcatlcKi  of  the  legislatures  of  two  thirds 
of  the  several  states  shall  call  a  convention 
for  proposing  amendments."  Note  that  the 
provision  Is  not  discretionary;  it  Is  manda- 
tory: The  Congress  "shaU"  call. 

Over  the  past  19  years,  every  state  in  the 
union  at  one  time  or  another  has  petitioned 
Congress  in  this  fashion.  Amendments  have 
been  sought  embracing  everything  frocn  poly- 
gamy to  prohibition.  Early  In  the  century,  so 
many  st&tee  petitioned  for  the  direct  election 
of  senators  that  Congress  Itself  put  In  motion 
the  resolution  that  resulted  In  the  I7tb 
Amendment.  At  the  time  of  a  study  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  In  1971,  more  than 
300  such  petitions  had  been  filed. 

The  ABA  report  stemmed  from  a  sudden 
onrush  of  state  applications  having  to  do 
with  the  Issue  of  reapportionment.  Many  of 
the  state  legislatures  were  Infuriated  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote,  decree 
In  Baker  vs.  Oarr.  They  set  about  passing  res- 
olutions, many  of  them  Identically  phrased, 
demanding  that  Congress  call  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  undo  what  the  high 
court  bad  done. 

Then  as  now,  34  states  (representing  two 
thirds  of  all  the  states)  would  have  triggered 
the  call.  Amazingly,  by  mid- 1967  the  count 
actually  got  to  32.  Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen  of 
Illinois,  grand  marshal  of  this  remarkable 
parade,  was  ecstatic.  His  colleague,  Paul 
Douglas,  was  aghast.  Douglas  suggested  that 
if  a  34th  application  should  materialize.  Con- 
gress ought  to  refuse  the  call  anyhow.  That 
set  Dlrksen  Into  flights  of  oratory  scarcely 
equaled  since  Cicero  took  off  on  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Such  senators  as  JavlU  of  New  York. 
Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  and  Robert  Kennedy 
of  New  York  denoimced  the  very  Idea  of  the 
constitutional  convention. 

One  t»-lng  led  to  another,  and  In  October 
of  1967  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
ducted hearings  on  the  whole  business.  The 


hearings  led  to  a  bUl  sponsored  by  Sam  E>^ln 
of  NorOi  Caroana  that  passed  the  Uenate 
84-0  In  Octooer  of  1971 :  Then  interest  waned, 
and  notmu(s  much  had  been  beard  of  ttw 
matter  uuui  the  laiesi  campaign  began  to 
gacher  momentum. 

Prudence  suggests  that  Oongrew  send  for 
the  Ervln  bill  and  trot  It  around  the  track 
once  more.  It  seems  to  be  doubtful  that  13 
more  states  will  make  appllcaUon  under 
Article  V,  but  you  never  know.  It  would  be 
far  better  to  provide  the  machinery  now  than 
to  hu*;le  up  a  bill,  as  the  ABA  study  observed. 
In  a  time  of  "divisive  controversy  and  confu- 
sion." An  act  should  provide  for  validating 
the  applications,  for  electing  and  paying 
delegates  to  a  convention,  and  for  other 
housekeeping  matters. 

For  the  record,  even  a  faint  pro^>ect  of  • 
conatltutlonal  convention  gives  me  the  wU- 
Ues.  Scholars  disagree,  but  thwe  Is  good  rea- 
son to  beueve  a  convention  could  not  be 
limited  to  proposing  a  single  amendment  on 
tax  limitation.  A  convention  could  concelv- 
ahly  propose  a  complete  rewriting  of  our 
fundamental  law.  The  wisest  course  would 
be  for  Congress  voluntarUy  to  restrain  Its 
profligate  Impulses,  and  meanwhUe,  to  revive 
the  Ervln  bill — just  In  case. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  19,  1981 1 
CoNsiiTirnoNAL  Convention  Is  4  Votes 

AWAT 

(By  Germond  and  Wltcover) 
Don't  look  now,  but  that  specter  so  feared 
by  members  of  Congress  and  many  political 
scientists  alike — a  constitutional  convention 
to  write  a  federal  balanced-budget  amend- 
ment— is  rising  again. 

WhUe  hardly  anybody  has  been  watching, 
30  state  legislatures  have  passed  resolutions 
petitioning  Congress  to  call  such  a  conven- 
tion— Just  four  states  short  of  the  two-thirds 
requirement  for  mandatory  congressional 
action. 

What's  more,  one  legislative  body  m  four 
additional  states  has  aporoived  such  a  reso- 
lution, meaning  that  the  advocates  of  a 
constitutional  convention  are  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  their  oh'ectl'-e  Unlike  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  proponents,  who  are 
three  states  short  of  the  three-fourths  re- 
quired for  ratification  with  only  a  few  states 
still  to  act.  the  backers  of  the  balanced- 
budget  convention  have  plenty  of  uncom- 
mitted states  from  which  to  draw. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  intense 
pressure  is  suddenly  on  Congress  itself  to 
pass  an  amendment  requiring  a  federal  bal- 
anced budget.  Such  action  could  be  the  only 
means  of  averting  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion that  many  politicians  and  academics 
say  could  risk  a  wholesale  and  destrucUve 
rewriting  of  the  prime  law  of  the  land. 

So  far  this  year,  the  state  senates  In  Mis- 
souri, Ohio  and  West  Virginia  and  the  House 
In  Washington  have  all  aporoved  resolutions 
asking  Congress  to  call  such  a  convention. 
In  other  states,  too,  such  as  California. 
Montana  and  Alaska,  the  matter  Is  under 
active  legislative  consideration. 

And  on  top  of  all  this  is  the  fact  that  a 
strong  and  highly  visible  pro'^onent  of  the 
balanced  federal  budget  is  in  the  White 
House.  The  wide  public  support  for  Ronald 
Reagan's  drive  to  get  a  rein  on  federal 
spending  has  created  a  climate  that  can  only 
be  supportive  of  the  drive.  The  amendment 
would  require  the  federal  government  to 
balance  Its  budget  every  year,  except  la 
times  of  defined   national   emergency. 

An  explicit  ramification  of  the  effort's  suc- 
cess to  date  Is  the  fact  that  hearings  now 
are  being  held  In  both  houses  of  Congreaa 
to  short-circuit  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion approach  by  passing  a  balance-the- 
budget  constitutional  amendment  by  more 
conventional  means. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Republican  takeorer  has 
put  a  proponent.  Sen.  Orrln  Hatch.  In  the 
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chalrmanahlp  of  the  Constitution  Subcom- 
mlttew  of  the  JudlcUry  Committee,  replacing 
former  Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  an  avid  foe.  and  a 
proponent.  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  aa  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  replacing  another 
staunch  opponent.  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

In  the  last  seeslon,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee failed  by  one  vote  to  approve  the  amend- 
ment and  send  It  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 
Already,  the  legislation  has  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  as  co-sponsors.  Indicating  passage  by 
summer.  In  the  House,  the  effort  wUl  be 
harder,  but  already  53  members  have  spon- 
sored the  amendment  and  hearings  there 
also  are  under  way. 

Time  definitely  Is  a  critical  factor,  because 
once  34  states  have  legally  called  on  Con- 
gress to  summon  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. It  will  have  to  be  done.  Proponents  also 
have  bills  pending  to  establish  precise  pro- 
cedures for  Congress  to  Judge  the  validity  of 
state  petitions  and  to  set  up  a  convention 
machinery — legislation  that  could  blunt  ex- 
pected court  challenges  to  the  call. 

Most  states  that  have  passed  resolutions, 
however,  have  specified  their  action  will  be 
withdrawn  If  Congress  itself  places  an 
amendment  requiring  a  balanced  budget  be- 
fore the  states  for  ratification.  So  the  action 
by  the  state  legislatures  clearly  Is  intended 
as  a  prod  to  Congress. 

The  campaign  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion has  been  a  sleeper.  It  moved  alon«  with 
hardly  any  notice  at  all  until  the  passage 
In  1978  ot  Proposition  13,  the  mandatory  fO 
percent  cut  In  local  property  taxes  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  fueled  a  nationwide  "tax- 
payers' revolt."  That  nbenomenon  threw  a 
largely  unwanted  spotlight  on  the  drive  for 
a  convention  call,  with  which  proponents 
had  hoped  to  sneak  up  on  Congress  without 
any  serious  organized  opposition. 

IiKleed,  when  Gov.  Jerry  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  Joined  Prop  13  when  he  couldn't 
beat  It.  conspicuously  Joined  the  constitu- 
tional convention  forces,  many  In  the  move- 
ment groaned.  They  felt  Brown's  glamor 
would  only  draw  attention  to  their  legisla- 
tive guerrilla  campaign.  But  even  Jerry 
Brown  has  not  seemed  to  hurt  the  drive, 
directed  by  a  group  called  the  National  Tsui- 
payers'  Cnlon  that  spent  $1.8  million  last 
year. 

The  question  now  Is  whether  Congress  will 
be  stampeded  Into  passing  the  amendment. 
and  the  battleground  clearly  will  be  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  under  Rep.  Peter 
Rodlno.  He  has  frowned  on  the  amendment 
^>pro«tch  In  the  past,  but  a  new  climate 
exists  In  the  country,  so  anything  can 
happen. 

I  From  the  Michigan  Law  Review.  March 
1968] 

THS   COirVENTlON   MZTBOO   OF   AMENDING   THK 
CONSTll  U  I'lON 

(By  Sam  J.  Ervln.  Jr.) 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States'  provides  that  constitutional  amend- 
ments may  be  proposed  In  either  of  two 
ways — by  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  the 
Congress  or  by  a  convention  caUed  by  the 
Congress  in  response  to  the  applications  of 
two-thirds  of  the  state  legislatures.  Although 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  evidently 
contemplated  that  the  two  methods  of  initi- 
ating amendments  would  operate  as  parallel 
procedures,  neither  superior  to  the  other,  this 
has  not  been  the  case  historically.  Each  of 
the  twenty-five  constitutional  amendments 
ratified  to  date  was  proposed  by  the  Congress 
under  the  first  alternative.  As  a  result,  al- 
though the  mechanics  and  limitations  of 
congressional  power  under  the  first  alter- 
native are  generally  understood,  very  little 
exists  in  the  way  of  precedent  or  learning 
relating  to  the  unused  alternative  method 


in    article    V. 
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This  became  distressingly  clear  recently, 
following  the  disclosure  that  thirty-two 
state  legislatures  had.  In  one  form  or  another 
petitioned  the  Congress  to  call  a  convention 
to  propose  a  constitutional  amendment  per- 
mitting states  to  apportion  tlielr  legislatures 
on  the  basis  of  some  standard  other  than  the 
Supreme  Court's  "one  man-one  vote"  re- 
quirement. 

The  scant  information  and  considerable 
misinformation  and  even  outright  Ignorance 
displayed  on  the  subject  of  constitutional 
amendment,  both  within  the  Congress  and 
outside  of  it  and  particularly  the  dangerous 
precedents  threatened  by  acceptance  of 
some  of  the  constitutional  misconceptions 
put  forth — prompted  me  to  Introduce  In  the 
Senate  a  legislative  proposal  designed  to  im- 
plement the  convention  amendment  provi- 
sion in  article  V. 

This  article  wUl  discuss  that  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  the  malor  questions  in- 
volved In  its  Implementation,  and  the  an- 
swers to  those  questions  su^plled  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  Senate  Bill  No.  2307.' 

a.   BACKGBOtrND 

On  March  36.  1962,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  In  the  landmark  case  of 
Baker  v.  Carr,'  held  that  state  legislative  ap- 
f>ortlonment  is  subject  to  Judicial  review  In 
federal  courts,  thus  overruling  a  long  line  of 
earlier  decisions  to  the  contrary.  Two  years 
later,  on  Jtme  15.  1964.  in  Aeynoldi  v.  Sims.* 
the  controversial  "one  man-one  vote"  deci- 
sion, tfce  Court  held  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
requires  that  both  houses  of  bicameral  state 
legislatures  be  apportioned  on  a  population 
tiasls. 

The  two  decisions  evolted  a  storm  of  con- 
troversy. In  the  Congress,  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Court's  Intrusion  into  the  hitherto 
nonjusticiable  political  thicket  resulted  In 
attempts  in  both  Houses  to  reverse  the  rtil- 
ings  by  legislation  or  constitutional  amend- 
ment. On  August  19.  1964.  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  bill  Introduced  by 
Representative  Tuck  of  Virginia  which 
would  have  stripped  federal  district  courts 
of  Jurisdiction  over  state  appcrtlonment 
cases  and  denied  the  Supreme  Court  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  over  such  cases.  The  Senate 
declined  to  Invoke  that  extreme  remedy, 
passing  Instead  a  '"sense  of  Congress"  reso- 
lution that  the  state  legislatures  should  be 
given  time  to  reapportion  before  the  federal 
judiciary  Intervened  further.  In  both  1965 
and  1966.  however,  a  majcrity  of  the  Senate 
voted  to  propose  the  so-called  "Dlrksen 
amendment"  to  the  Constitution,  which 
would  permit  a  state  to  apportion  one  hoiise 
of  its  bicameral  legislature  on  some  standard 
other  than  population.  But  the  amendment 
failed  both  times  to  get  the  required  two- 
thirds  vote,  falling  fifty-seven  to  thirty-nine 
in  1965  and  fifty-five  to  thirty-eight  in  1966. 

A  more  extraordinary  effect  of  the  rulings 
In  Baker  v.  Carr  and  Reynolds  v.  Sims  was 
the  activity  generated  In  the  state  legisla- 
tures designed  to  reverse  the  Court's  rulings 
by  means  of  a  cotistitutional  amendment 
proposed  by  a  convention  convened  under 
the  second  clause  of  article  V.  In  December 
19''2.  following  Baker  v.  Carr.  the  Council 
of  State  Governments,  at  its  Sixteenth  Bi- 
ennial General  Assembly  of  the  States,  rec- 
ommended that  the  state  le<^slatures  petition 
the  Congress  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion to  propose  three  amendments,  includ- 
ing an  amendment  to  accomplish  essentially 
the  same  nurpose  as  the  Tuck  bill,  that  is. 
the  denial  to  federal  courts  of  original  and 
apoellate  lurlsdlctlrn  o-er  state  legislative 
aoportlonment  cases.  In  resoonse  to  this 
cill.  twelve  state  netttlons  were  sent  to  the 
Coneress  during  1963  requesting  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  proTXJse  such  an 
amendment.*  Although  this  was  the  largest 
number  of  netlticns  on  the  same  subject 
ever  received  by  the  Con<7ress  in  any  cne 
year,  the  total  was  far  below  the  required 


thirty-four,  and  their  receipt  caused  no  ex- 
citement in  the  Congress  and  attracted  no 
public  attention. 

In  December  1964,  following  the  decision 
In  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  the  Seventeenth  Bi- 
ennial General  Assembly  of  the  States  rec- 
ommended that  the  state  legislatures  peti- 
tion the  Congress  to  convene  a  constlutlonal 
convention  to  propose  an  amendment  along 
the  lines  of  the  Dlrluen  amendment,  per- 
mitting the  states  to  apportion  one  house  of 
a  bicameral  legislature  on  some  standard 
other  than  population.  The  response  to  thin 
call  was  even  g^reiter  than  In  1963.  Twenty- 
two  states  submitted  constitutional  con- 
vention petitions  to  Congress  during  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress  (1965  and  1968)  and 
four  more  during  the  first  session  of  the 
Ninetieth  Congress  (1967).  If  one  counted 
the  petitions  adopted  by  four  other  states, 
questionable  in  regard  to  their  proper  re- 
ceipt by  Congress,*  this  brought  the  total 
number  of  state  petitions  on  the  subject  of 
state  legislative  apportionment  to  thirty- 
two. 

At  this  point,  March  1967,  the  situation 
attracted  the  first  attention  in  the  press. 
A  New  York  Times  story  on  March  18,  1987,' 
reported  that  only  two  more  petitions  were 
necessary  to  Invoke  the  convention  amend- 
ment procedure.  The  immediate  reaction 
was  a  rash  of  newspaper  editorials  and  ar- 
ticles, almost  uniformly  critical  of  the  effort 
to  obtain  a  convention,  and  a  fiurry  of 
speeches  on  the  subject  in  the  Congress. 
Whether  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  ef- 
forts by  all  the  states,  all  of  these  preai 
items  and  all  of  the  congressional  speeches 
bad  one  common  denominator. 

They  all  bore  the  obvious  Imprint  of  the 
author's  feelings  about  the  merits  of  state 
legislative  apportionment.  Those  newspaper 
that  had  editorially  supported  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  now  decried  and  states' 
"back-door  assault  on  the  Constitution."' 
Those  newspapers  that  had  criticized  "one 
m£m-one  vote"  now  applauded  the  effort  by 
the  state  legislators  to  overrule  the  new 
principle  by  constitutional  amendment. 

Much  more  disturbing  to  me  was  the  fact 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
seemed  to  be  Infiuenced  more  by  their  vievi 
on  the  reapportionment  issue  than  by  con- 
cern for  the  need  to  answer  objectively  some 
of  the  perplexing  constitutional  questions 
raised  by  the  states'  action.  Those  Senators 
who  had  been  critical  of  the  "one  man-one 
vote"  decision  and  were  eager  to  undo  It  now 
expressed  the  conviction  that  the  Congresi 
was  obligated  to  call  a  convention  when  tblr- 
ty-four  petitions  were  on  hand  and  that  it 
had  little  power  to  Judge  the  validity  of  state 
petitions. 

Those  Senators  who  agreed  with  the  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling  were  now  contending 
that  some  or  all  of  the  petitions  were  Invalid 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  and  should  be  dis- 
counted, and  that,  in  any  case.  Congress  did 
not  have  to  call  a  convention  If  It  did  not 
wish  to.  Most  distressing  of  all  was  the  ap- 
parent readiness  of  everyone  to  concede  that 
any  convention,  once  convened,  would  be 
unlimited  in  the  scope  of  Its  authority  and 
empowered  to  run  rampant  over  the  Consti- 
tution, proposing  any  amendment  or  amend- 
ments that  happened  to  strike  Its  fancy.  That 
interpretation,  supported  neither  by  logic 
nor  constitutional  history,  served  the  con- 
venience of  both  sides  In  the  apportionment 
controversy.  Those  who  did  not  want  to  call 
a  convention  that  might  orooos?  a  reiTJor- 
tionment  amendment  pointed  out  that  an 
ojjen  convention  would  surely  be  a  consti- 
tutional nightmare.  Opponents  of  "one  man- 
one  vote"  cited  the  horrors  of  an  open  con- 
vention as  an  additional  reason  for  proposal 
of  a  reapportionment  amendment  by  the 
Congress. 

Mv  conviction  was  that  the  constitutional 
questions  Involved  were  far  more  Important 
than   the   reapportionment   issue  that  had 
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brought  them  to  light,  and  that  they  should 
receive  more  orderly  and  objective  considera- 
tion than  they  had  so  far  been  accorded. 
Certainly  it  would  be  grossly  unfortunate  If 
the  partisanship  over  state  legislative  appor- 
tionment— and  I  am  admittedly  a  partisan 
on  that  Issue — should  be  allowed  to  distort 
an  attempt  at  clarification  of  the  amend- 
ment process,  which  in  the  long  run  must 
command  a  higher  obligation  and  duty  than 
any  single  Issue  that  might  be  the  subject  of 
that  process.  Any  congressional  action  on 
this  subject  would  be  a  precedent  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  unseemly  squabble  that  had 
already  erupted  was  to  me  a  certain  Indica- 
tion that  only  bad  precedents  could  result 
from  an  effort  to  settle  questions  of  proce- 
dure under  article  V  simultaneously  with 
the  presentation  of  a  substantive  Issue  by 
two-thirds  of  the  states.  Although  It  Is  not 
easy  to  anticipate  all  of  the  problems  that 
may  develop  In  the  convention  amendment 
process,  nor  to  deal  with  those  problems 
wisely  In  the  abstract,  I  nevertheless  felt 
that  the  wisest  course  would  be  to  consider 
and  enact  permanent  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  convention  amendment  provision 
in  article  V. 

I  Introduced  S.  2307  on  Atigust  17,  1967.  In 
my  statement  accompanying  Introduction.  I 
stressed  that  I  was  not  committed  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  then  drafted.  I  was 
convinced  only  of  the  necessity  for  action 
on  the  subject,  action  that  might  forestall  a 
congressional  choice  between  chaos  on  the 
one  hand  and  refusal  to  abide  the  commands 
of  article  V  on  the  other.  Open  hearings  on 
the  bill  were  held  on  October  30  and  31, 
1967.  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers.  The  testimony  re- 
vealed deficiencies  in  the  bill  and  suggested 
modifications  and  additions.  As  a  result,  I 
have  subsequently  amended  the  bill  In  sev- 
eral respects. 

In  discussing  specific  questions  raised  by 
the  bill.  I  shall  describe  the  relevant  provi- 
sion of  the  original  draft  and  note  the 
amendments  made  since  the  hearings. 

m.  QUESTIONS  RAISED  BY  THE  BIIX 

Before  going  to  specific  Issues  and  matters 
of  detail,  it  seems  appropriate  to  discuss 
brlefiy  two  threshold  problems  posed  by  the 
bill:  whether  the  Congress  has  the  power  to 
enact  such  legislation,  and,  if  it  does,  what 
policy  considerations  should  guide  it  in  ex- 
ercising such  power. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Congress  has 
the  power  to  legislate  about  the  process  of 
amendment  by  convention.  The  Congress  is 
made  the  agency  for  calling  the  convention, 
and  It  Is  hard  to  see  why  the  Congress  should 
have  been  Involved  In  this  alternative  method 
of  proposal  at  all  unless  it  was  expected  to 
determine  such  questions  as  when  sufficient 
appropriate  applications  had  been  received 
and  to  provide  for  the  membership  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  convention  and  for  review 
and  ratification  of  its  proposals. 

Obviously  the  fifty  state  legislatures  can- 
not themselves  legislate  on  this  subject.  The 
constitutional  convention  cannot  do  so  for 
It  must  first  be  brought  into  being. 

All  that  is  left,  therefore,  is  the  Congrees, 
which,  in  reelect  to  this  and  other  Issues 
not  ^)eclfically  settled  by  the  Constitution, 
has  the  residual  power  to  legislate  on  mat- 
ters that  require  uniform  settlement.  Add  to 
this  the  weight  of  such  decisions  as  Coleman 
V.  Miller,'  to  the  effect  that  questions  arising 
In  the  amending  process  are  nonjusticiable 
political  questions  exclusively  In  the  con- 
gressional domain,  and  the  conclusion  seems 
Inescapable  that  the  Congress  has  plenary 
power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  by  amend- 
ment by  convention  and  to  settle  every  point 
not  actually  settled  by  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution Itself. 

With  respect  to  the  second  problem,  with- 
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In  what  general  policy  limitations  that  power 
should  be  exercised,  I  think  the  Congress 
should  be  extremely  careful  to  close  as  few 
doors  as  possible.  Any  leglsUtlon  on  this 
subject  will  be  what  might  be  called  "quasi- 
organic"  legislation:  in  England  It  would 
oe  recognized  aa  a  constitutional  statute. 
When  dealing  with  such  a  measure.  It  is  wise 
to  bear  In  mind  Marshall's  well-worn  aphor- 
ism that  it  is  a  Constitution  we  are  ex- 
pounding and  not  get  Involved  In  "an  un- 
wise attempt  to  provide,  by  Immutable  rules, 
for  exigencies  which,  if  foreseen  at  all,  must 
|t>e]  seen  dimly,  and  which  can  best  be 
provided  for  as  they  occur." '»  This  approach 
is  reflected  at  several  points  In  the  bill,  nota- 
ably  In  its  failure  to  try  to  anticipate  and 
enumerate  the  various  grounds  on  which 
Congress  might  Justifiably  rule  a  state  pe- 
tition Invalid,  and  its  failure  to  prescribe 
rigid  rules  of  procedure  for  the  convention. 

In  addition,  I  think  the  Congress,  In  ex- 
ercising its  power  under  article  V,  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Framers  meant  the 
convention  method  of  amendment  to  be  an 
attainable  means  of  constitutional  change. 
This  legislation  can  be  drawn  so  as  to  place 
as  many  hurdles  as  possible  In  the  way  of 
effective  use  of  the  process;  or  it  can  be 
drawn  In  a  manner  that  will  make  such  a 
process  a  possible,  however  Improbable, 
method  of  amendment.  The  first  alternative 
would  be  a  flagrant  disavowal  of  the  clear 
language  and  Intended  function  of  article  V. 
I  have  assumed  that  the  Congress  will  wish 
to  take  the  second  road,  and  the  bill  Is 
drawn  with  that  principle  In  mind. 
Open  or  limited  convention? 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  Issue  raised 
by  the  bill  is  the  question  of  the  power  of 
the  Congress  to  limit  the  scope  and  author- 
ity of  a  convention  convened  under  article 

V  In  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the 
states  as  set  forth  in  their  applications.  This 
was,  as  I  have  noted,  one  of  the  issues  that 
most  troubled  me  when  I  first  heard  of  the 
efforts  by  the  states  to  call  a  convention. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  a  convention  convened  under  article 

V  cannot  be  limited,  since  a  constitutional 
convention  Is  a  premier  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, exercising  all  the  power  that  the  people 
themselves  possess,  and  therefore  supreme 
to  all  other  governmental  branches  or  agen- 
cies. Certainly,  according  to  this  argument, 
the  states  may  not  themselves.  In  their  ap- 
plications, dictate  limitations  on  the  con- 
vention's deliberations.  They  may  not  re- 
quire the  Congress  to  submit  to  the  conven- 
tion a  given  text  of  an  amendment,  nor  even 
a  single  subject  or  idea.  For  the  convention 
must  be  free  to  "propose"  amendments, 
which  suggests  the  freedom  to  canvass  mat- 
ters afresh  and  to  weigh  all  possibilities  and 
alternatives  rather  than  ratify  a  single  text 
or  idea. 

The  states  may  in  their  applications  specify 
the  amendment  or  amendments  they  would 
hope  the  convention  would  propose.  But  once 
the  (Congress  calls  the  convention,  those 
specifications  would  not  control  Its  ciellbera- 
tions.  The  convention  could  not  be  restricted 
to  the  consideration  of  certain  topics  and 
forbidden  to  consider  certain  other  topics, 
nor  could  It  be  forbidden  to  write  a  new 
constitution  if  it  should  choose  to  do  so. 

I  will  concede  that  such  an  interpretation 
can  be  wrenched  from  article  V — but  only 
through  a  mechanical  and  llUral  reading  of 
the  words  of  the  article,  totaUy  removed 
from  the  context  of  their  promulgation  and 
history.  My  reading  of  the  debates  on  article 

V  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  and  the 
other  historical  materials  bearing  on  the  in- 
tended function  of  the  amendment  process  " 
leads  me  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  As  I 
understand  the  debates,  the  Founders  were 
concerned,  first,  that  they  not  place  the  new 
government  In  the  same  straltjacket  that 
inhibited     the     Confederation,     unable     to 


change  fundamental  law  without  the  con- 
sent of  every  state. 

The  amendment  process,  rather  a  novelty 
for  the  time,  was  therefore  Included  In  the 
Constitution  itself.  Second,  the  final  form  of 
article  V  was  dictated  by  a  major  compromise 
between  those  delegates  who  woiUd  utilize 
the  state  legislatures  as  the  sole  means  of 
Initiating  amendments  and  those  who  would 
lodge  that  power  exclusively  In  the  national 
legislature. 

The  forces  at  the  convention  that  sought 
to  limit  the  power  of  originating  amend- 
ments to  the  states  were  at  first  dominant. 
The  original  Virginia  Plan,  first  approved  by 
the  convention,  excluded  the  national  legis- 
lature from  participation  In  the  amendment 
process.  On  reconsideration,  the  forces  that 
would  limit  the  power  of  origination  of 
amendments  to  the  national  legislature  be- 
came prevalent. 

The  arguments  on  both  sides  were  persua- 
sive :  the  Improprieties  or  excess  of  power  In 
the  national  government  would  not  likely  be 
corrected  except  by  state  Initiative,  while 
Improprieties  by  the  state  governments  or 
deficiencies  in  national  power  would  not 
likely  be  corrected  except  by  national  initia- 
tive. In  the  spirit  that  typified  the  1787  Con- 
vention, the  result  was  acceptance  of  a  Madi- 
son compromise  proposal  which  read,  as  the 
final  article  was  to  read.  In  terms  of  alterna- 
tive methods. 

It  Is  clear  that  neither  of  the  two  methods 
of  amendment  was  expected  by  the  Framers 
to  be  superior  to  the  other  or  easier  of  ac- 
complishment. There  Is  certainly  no  Indica- 
tion that  the  national  legislature  was  In- 
tended to  promote  Individual  amendments 
while  the  state  legislatures  were  to  be  con- 
cerned with  more  extensive  revisions.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  what 
the  members  of  the  convention  were  con- 
cerned with  in  both  cases  was  the  power  to 
make  specific  amendments.  They  did  not  ap- 
pear to  anticipate  a  need  for  a  general  re- 
vision of  the  Constitution.  And  certainly  this 
was  understandable,  in  llpht  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  they  had  In  finding  the  compro- 
mises to  satisfy  the  divergent  Interests  need- 
ed for  ratification  of  their  efforts.  Provision 
In  article  V  for  two  exceptions  to  the  amend- 
ment power "  underlines  the  notion  that 
the  convention  anticipated  specific  amend- 
ment or  amendments  rather  than  general  re- 
vision. For  it  Is  doubtful  that  these  excep- 
tions could  have  been  expected  to  control  a 
later  general  revision. 

This  construction  is  supported  by  refer- 
ences to  the  amendment  process  in  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers.  In  Federalist  No.  43.  James 
Madison  explained  the  need  and  function  of 
article  V  as  follows: 

"That  useful  alterations  will  be  suggested 
by  experience,  could  not  but  be  foreseen.  It 
was  requisite  therefore  that  a  mode  for  In- 
troducing them  should  be  provided.  The 
mode  preferred  by  the  Convention  seems  to 
be  stamped  with  every  mark  of  propriety  It 
guards  equally  against  that  extrenu  facility 
which  would  reuder  the  Constitution  too 
mutable:  and  that  extreme  dlfflctilty  which 
might  perpetuate  Its  discovered  faults,  if 
moreover  equally  enables  the  general  and 
the  state  governments  to  originate  the 
amendment  of  errors  as  they  may  be  pointed 
out  by  the  experience  on  one  side  or  on  the 
other." 

Hamilton,  in  Federalist  No.  85.  was  even 
more  emphatic  In  pointing  out  the  possi- 
bility of  specific  as  well  as  general  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  on  the  Initiative 
of  the  state  legislatures: 

"But  every  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion. If  once  established,  would  be  a  single 
proposition,  and  mlpht  be  brought  forward 
singly.  TTiere  would  then  be  no  necessity  for 
management  or  compromise.  In  relation  to 
any  other  point,  no  giving  nor  taking.  TTje 
will  of  the  requisite  number  would  at  onoe 
bring  the  matter  to  a  decisive  Issue.   And 
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conaequently  whenever  nine  or  r»ther  ten 
states,  were  united  In  the  desire  of  a  particu- 
lar amendment,  that  amendment  must  In- 
fallibly take  place." 

Apart  from  being  Inconsistent  with  the 
language  and  history  of  article  V,  the  con- 
tention that  any  constitutional  convention 
must  be  a  wide  open  one  Is  neither  a  prac- 
ticable nor  a  desirable  one.  If  the  subject 
matter  of  amendments  were  to  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  convention,  It  would  be  hard  to 
expect  the  states  to  call  for  a  convention  In 
the  absence  of  a  rreneral  discontent  with  the 
existing  constitutional  system. 

This  construction  would  effectively  destroy 
the  power  of  the  states  to  originate  the 
amendment  of  errors  pointed  out  by  experl- 
enie.  as  Madison  expected  them  to  do.  Alter- 
natively, under  that  construction,  applica- 
tions for  a  limited  convention  derlvln?  In 
some  states  from  a  dissatisfaction  with  the 
school  desegregation  cases.  In  others  because 
of  the  school  prayer  cases,  and  In  still  others 
by  reason  of  obectlon  to  the  Miranda  rule, 
could  all  be  combined  to  make  up  the  requi- 
site two-thirds  of  the  states  needed  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  article  V. 

I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  this  Is  the 
type  of  consensus  that  was  thought  to  be 
appropriate  to  calling  for  a  convention. 

For  U  such  disparate  demands  were  suffi- 
cient, all  the  applications  to  date — and  there 
are  a  lan^e  number  of  them — should  be 
added  up  to  see  whether.  In  what  Is  con- 
sidered an  appropriate  span  of  time,  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  have  made  demands  for 
a  constitutional  convention  to  pro->ose 
amendments,  no  matter  the  caxise  for  appli- 
cations or  the  specifications  contained  in 
them.  Moreover,  once  such  a  convention  were 
convened,  it  could  refuse  to  consider  any  of 
the  problems  or  subjects  specified  In  the 
states'  applications,  and  Instead  propose 
amendments  on  other  subjects  or  rewrite 
the  C!onstltutlon  In  a  manner  unacceptable 
to  any  of  the  applicant  states. 

My  construction  of  article  V,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Initiation  of  the  amendment  pro- 
cedure by  the  state  legislatures.  Is  consistent 
with  the  literal  language  of  the  article  as 
well  as  Itn  history,  and  is  more  desirable  and 
oracticable  than  the  alternative  construc- 
tion. As  I  see  it,  the  intention  of  article  V 
was  to  place  the  power  of  initiation  of 
amendments  In  the  state  legislatures.  The 
function  of  t*-e  convention  was  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  effectuatin?  this  initiative. 
The  role  of  the  states  in  flltn?  their  appli- 
cations would  be  to  identify  the  problem  or 
problems  that  they  believed  to  call  for  reso- 
lution bv  way  of  amendment.  The  role  of  the 
convention  that  would  be  called  by  reason  of 
such  action  bv  the  states  would  then  be  to 
decide  whether  the  oroblem  called  for  cor- 
rection by  constitutional  amendment  and,  if 
so,  to  frame  the  amendment  itself  and  oro- 
poee  it  for  ratification  as  provided  in  article 
V.  TT-e  bill  carries  out  this  Intention  in  keep- 
Ine  not  onlv  with  the  letter  but  also  with  the 
spirit  of  article  V. 

The  bill  provides  that  state  petitions  to 
the  Con-^reas  which  request  the  callin'?  of  a 
convention  under  article  V  shall  state  the 
nature  of  the  amendment  or  amendmentq  to 
be  propoaed  by  such  convention.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  valid  applications  fr.->m  two-thirds 
or  more  of  the  states  requesting  a  conTJen- 
tlon  on  the  same  subject  or  subjects,  the 
Congress  is  reoulred  to  call  a  convention 
by  concurrent  resolution.  speclfvin(»  in  the 
resolution  the  nature  of  the  amendment  or 
amendments  for  the  consideration  of  which 
Uie  convention  la  being  called.  The  conven- 
tion may  not  pronose  amendments  on  other 
subjects  and.  if  it  does,  the  Congress  may 
refuse  to  submit  them  to  the  states  for 
ratification. 

Under  the  provisions,  the  states  could  not 
require  the  Congress  to  submit  to  a  conven- 
tion a  given  text  of  an  amendment,  demand- 


ing an  up  or  down  vote  on  It  alone.  But  they 
could  require  the  Congress  to  submit  a 
single  subject  or  problem,  demanding  action 
on  it  alone. 

They  could  not,  however,  define  the  sub- 
ject so  narrowly  as  a  deprive  the  convention 
of  all  deliberate  freedom.  To  use  the  re- 
apportionment Issue  as  an  example,  the 
states  could  not  require  the  Congress  to  call 
a  convention  to  accept  or  reject  the  exact 
text  of  the  reapportionment  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, for  then  the  convention  would  be 
merely  a  ratifying  body.  But  they  could 
properly  petition  for  a  ■invention  to  con- 
sider the  proTrtety  of  proposing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  deal  with  the  reappor- 
tionment problems  raised  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  defining  those  problems  in 
specific  terms. 

The  convention  would  then  be  confined 
to  that  subject,  but  it  would  be  free  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  proposing  any 
amendment  and  the  form  the  amendment 
should  take — that  of  the  Dlrksen  proposal, 
the  Tuck  proposal,  or  some  other  form.  To 
take  another  example,  those  states  which 
might  desire  a  convention  to  deil  with  the 
Escobedo-Mlranda  issue  could  phrase  their 
petitions  generally  In  terms  of  the  problem 
of  federal  control  over  the  criminal  proc- 
esses of  the  states. 

The  convention  would  then  be  confined  to 
that  subject,  but  would  nevertheless  have 
greit  deliberative  freedom  to  canvass  all 
possible  solutions  and  propose  whatever 
amendment  or  amendments  it  deemed  ap- 
propriate to  respond  to  the  problems  iden- 
tified by  the  states. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  provisions  of 
the  bill  fully  accord  with  the  mandate  of 
article  V,  Its  history,  and  intended  function. 
May  Congress  refuse  to  call  a  convention? 
Perhapa  the  next  most  important  question 
raised  by  the  bill  is  whether  the  Congress 
has  any  discretion  to  refuse  to  call  a  con- 
vention in  the  face  of  appropriate  applica- 
tions from  a  sufficient  number  of  states. 

Article  V  states  that  Congress  "shall"  call 
a  convention  upon  the  applications  of  the 
leglslatxires  of  two- thirds  of  the  states.  I  have 
absolutely  no  doubt  that  the  article  Is  per- 
emptory and  that  the  duty  Is  mandatory, 
leaving  no  discretion  to  the  Congress  to  re- 
view the  wisdom  of  the  state  applications. 
Certainly  this  is  the  more  desirable  construc- 
tion, consonant  with  the  intended  arrange- 
ment of  article  V  as  described  In  the  preced- 
ing section  of  this  article.  The  founders  In- 
cluded the  convention  alternative  in  the 
amending  article  to  enable  the  states  to  Ini- 
tiate constitutional  reform  in  the  event  the 
national  legislature  refused  to  do  so.  To  con- 
cede to  the  Congress  any  discretion  to  con- 
sider the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  a  particu- 
lar convention  call  would  in  effect  destroy 
the  role  of  the  states. 

The  conunents  of  both  Madison  and  Hamil- 
ton, subsequent  to  the  1787  Convention,  sus- 
tain this  construction.  In  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject, Madison  observed  that  the  question 
concerning  the  calling  of  a  convention  "will 
not  belong  to  the  Federal  Legislature.  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  apply  for  one.  Congress 
cannot  refuse  to  call  it:  if  not,  the  other 
mode  of  amendments  must  be  pursued."  ■> 
Hamilton,  in  the  Federalist  No.  85,  stated: 
"By  the  fifth  article  of  the  plan  the  con- 
gress will  be  obliged,  'on  the  application  of 
the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  states, 
(which  at  present  amounts  to  nine)  to  call 
a  convention  for  proposing  amendments, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pu'- 
posea,  as  part  of  the  constitution,  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  states,  or  by  conventions  In  three-fourths 
thereof.'  The  words  of  this  article  are  per- 
emptory. The  congress  shaU  call;  a  conven- 
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tlon."  Nothing  In  this  particular  la  left  to 
the  discretion." 

It  has  been  argued  forcefully  that,  not- 
withstanding the  language  of  article  V,  the 
Congreso  need  not  call  a  convention  if  it  does 
not  wish  to  do  so,  and  that,  in  any  event  no 
legislation  such  as  this  can  commit  a  futiue 
Congress  to  call  a  convention  against  its 
Judgment.  This  argiunent  Is  based  on  the 
picui..s<;  that  although  article  V  provides  that 
Congress  "shall"  call  a  convention  if  enough 
sutes  apply,  this  word  may  be  Interpreted  to 
mean  "may"  for  aU  practical  purposes,  since 
the  courts  are  not  apt  to  try  to  enforce  the 
obligation  if  Congress  wishes  to  evade  It. 
I  cannot  accept  such  a  flagrant  disregard  of 
clear  language  and  purpose. 

Although  it  may  be  irue  that  no  legisla- 
tion by  one  Congress  can  bind  a  subsequent 
Congress  to  vote  for  a  convention,  and  that 
the  courts  will  not  Intervene,  It  is  my  strong 
feeling  that  the  bUl  should  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  has  a  strict  consti- 
tutional duty  to  call  a  convention  If  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  proper  applications  are  re- 
ceived. The  bUl  does  this  by  providing  that 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  both  houses  to  agree 
to  a  concurrent  resolution  calling  a  conven- 
tion whenever  it  shall  be  determined  that 
two-thirds  of  the  state  legislatures  have 
properly  petitioned  for  a  convention  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  or  amendments  on  the 
same  subject.  Concededly,  the  Congress  can- 
not be  forced  by  the  courts  or  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  to  vote  for  a  particular 
convention.  However,  every  member  has 
taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution, 
and  I  cannot  believe  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress will  choose  to  Ignore  its  clear  obliga- 
tion, I  would  hope,  moreover,  that  this  bill 
will  facilitate  the  path  to  congressional  ac- 
tion by  underlining  the  obligation  of  the 
Congress  to  act. 

Sufficiency  of  State  applications 
Assuming  the  Congress  may  not  weigh 
the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  state  applica- 
tions requesting  the  calling  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  does  It  have  the  power 
to  judge  the  validity  of  state  applications 
and  state  legislative  procedures  adopting 
such  applications?  Clearly  the  Congress  has 
some  such  power.  The  fact  alone  that  Con- 
gress is  made  the  agency  for  convening  the 
convention  upon  the  receipt  of  the  re- 
quisite number  of  state  applications  sug- 
gests that  it  must  exercise  some  power  to 
judge  the  validity  of  those  applications.  The 
impotence  or  withdrawal  of  the  courts  un- 
derlines the  necessity  for  lodging  some  such 
power  in  the  Congress.  The  relevant  ques- 
tion, then,  concerns  the  extent  of  that 
power. 

It  has  been  contended  that  Congress  must 
have  broad  powers  to  judge  the  validity  of 
state  applications  and  that  such  power  must 
Include  the  authority  to  look  beyond  the 
content  of  an  application,  and  its  formal 
compliance  with  article  V,  to  the  legislative 
procedures  followed  In  adopting  the  appli- 
cation. The  counterargtmient  is  that  to  grant 
Congress  the  power  to  reject  applications, 
particularly  if  that  power  Is  not  carefully 
circumscribed,  would  be  to  supply  It  with  a 
means  of  avoiding  altogether  the  obligation 
to  call  a  convention.  The  result  would  be 
that  the  Congress  could  arbitrarily  reject 
all  applications  on  subjects  It  did  not  con- 
sider appropriate  for  amendment,  leaving 
us  In  effect  with  only  one  amendment 
process. 

In  drafting  the  bill  I  was  mainly  con- 
cerned with  limiting  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  frustrate  the  Initiative  of  the  states, 
particularly  since  the  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor  at  the  time  indicated  that  some  Sena- 
tors were  inclined  to  seize  on  any  slight  Ir- 
regularity in  a  petition  as  a  basis  for  not 
counting  It. 
My  bill,  as  Introduced,  therefore  set  forth 
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only  requirements  as  to  the  content  of  state 
applications,  leaving  questions  of  legislative 
procedure  for  determination  solely  by  the 
Individual  states,  with  their  decisions  made 
binding  on  the  Congress  and  the  courts. 
However,  I  think  the  hearing  amply  demon- 
strated the  danger  of  disabling  the  Con- 
gress from  reviewing  the  procedural  validity 
o)  state  petitions. 

In  general,  state  legislatures  ought  to  be 
masters  of  their  own  procedures.  But  this 
Is  a  federal  function  that  they  would  be 
performing,  and  the  Congress  should  retain 
some  power  uniformly  to  settle  the  ques- 
tions of  Irregularity  that  might  arise.  The 
bill  has  therefore  been  amended  to  remove 
the  disability  of  the  Congress  to  review  leg- 
islative procedures.  Under  the  amended  bill. 
Congress  would  retain  broad  powers  In  this 
respect,  indeterminate  and  unforeseeable  in 
nature,  but  to  be  exercised,  I  would  hope, 
rarely  and  with  restraint. 

It  might  be  well  to  say  something  at  this 
point  on  a  question  that  Is  much  debated: 
whether  a  legislature  that  has  been  held  to 
be  malapportloned,  or  that  is  under  a  decree 
requiring  it  to  reapportion  and  perhaps  qual- 
ifying Its  powers  In  some  measure  before 
reapportionment,  can  validly  pass  a  resolu- 
tion for  a  constitutional  convention. 

I  should  think  In  general  that  It  could, 
unless  an  outstanding  decree  forbids  it  to 
do  so,  either  specifically  or  by  mention  of 
some  analogous  forbidden  function.  To  open 
to  congressional  review  the  question  of  pro- 
priety of  state  legislative  composition  would 
be  to  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  constitutional 
doubts  about  the  validity  even  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

However,  the  bill  does  not  expressly  an- 
swer this  question.  ThU  is  one  of  the  many 
questions  of  Irregularity  on  which  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  work  its  will  should  the 
question  be  squarely  presented  In  the  form 
of  thirty-four  state  applications   Including 
some  passed  by  malapportloned  legislatures. 
One    further   Important   point    should    be 
mentioned.  Moet  of  the  states  obviously  do 
not  now  understand  their  role  in  designating 
subjects     or     problems     for     resolution     by 
amendment,  and  many  of  them  do  not  even 
know  where  to  send  their  applications.  By 
setting  forth  the  formal  requirements  with 
respect  to  content  of  state  applications  and 
designating    the     congressional     officers     to 
whom   they   must   be   transmitted,   the   bill 
furnishes  guidance  to  the  states  on  these 
questions  and  promises  to  avert  in  the  future 
some  of  the  problems  that  have  arisen  In  the 
current  effort  to  convene  a  convention.  The 
bill   also  requires   that   all    aor^li-atlons   re- 
ceived by  the  Congress  be  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  that  copies  be  sent  to 
all  members  of  Congress  and  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  each  of  the  other  states.  In  this  way, 
the  element  of  congressional  surprise  can  be 
eliminated,    and    each    state    can    be   given 
prompt  and  full  opportunity  to  join  in  any 
call  for  a  convention  in  which  It  concurs. 
The  role  of  State  Governors 
The  argument  has  been  made  that  a  state 
application  for  a  constitutional  convention 
must  be  approved  by  both  the  legislature  and 
the  governor  of  the  state  to  be  effective.  This 
argument  rests  on  the  claim  that  article  V 
intended  state  participation  in  the  process  to 
Involve  the  whole  legislative  process  of  the 
state  as  defined  in  the  state  constitution    I 
do  not  agree  with  that  argument.  We  do  not 
have  here  any  question  about  the  exercise  of 
the  lawmaking  process  by  a  state  legislature 
In  combination  with  whatever  executive  par- 
Ucipatlon  might  be  called  for  by  state  law. 
we  have  rather  a  question  of  heed'n"  *he 
voice  of  the  people  of  a  state  in  expressing 
the  possible  need  for  a  change  in  the  fuuoa- 
mental  document.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
the  Pounders  properly  viewed  the  state  leg- 
islatures as  the  sole  representative  of  the 
people  on  such  a  matter,  since  the  executive 
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veto,  a  carryover  from  the  requirement  of 
royal  assent,  was  not  regarded  as  the  expres- 
sion of  popiUar  opinion  at  the  time  of  the 
1787  Convention.  And,  to  resort  to  the  kind 
of  literalism  Invoked  by  others  as  appropriate 
for  construction  of  other  provisions  of  article 
V,  the  language  of  the  article  definitely  as- 
serts that  the  appropriate  applications  are  to 
come  from  "leglslatu-es." 

Closely  analogous  court  decisions  support 
this  Interpretation.  The  Supreme  Court  In 
Hawke  v.  Smith,  No.  1  '« Interpreted  the  term 
"legislatures"  In  the  ratification  clause  of 
article  V  to  mean  the  represenUtlve  law- 
making bodies  of  the  statee,  since  ratifica- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment  "is  not 
an  act  of  legislation  within  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word."  "  Certainly  the  term  "legisla- 
ture" should  have  the  same  meaning  in  both 
the  application  clause  and  the  ratification 
clause  of  article  V.  Further  support  is  foimd 
in  the  decision  in  Holllngsworth  v.  Vlr- 
glnla,>«  In  which  the  Court  held  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  approved  for  pro- 
posal to  the  states  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
Congress  need  not  be  submitted  to  the 
President  for  his  signature  or  veto. 

The  bill  therefore  provides  specifically 
that  a  state  application  need  not  be  ap- 
proved by  the  state's  governor  In  order  to  be 
effective. 

May  a  State  rescind  its  appllcationaf 
The  question  of  whether  a  state  should  be 
allowed  to  rescind  an  application  previously 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  Is  another  of  the 
political  questions  to  which  the  courts  have 
not  supplied  answers  and  presiunably  can- 
not. The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  ques- 
tlcns  concerning  the  rescission  of  prior  rati- 
fications or  rejections  of  amendmenu  pro- 
posed by  the  Congress  are  determined  solely 
by  Congress." 

Presumably,  then,  the  question  of  rescis- 
sion of  an  application  for  a  convenUon  Is 
also  political  and  nonlustlflable.  Although 
the  Congress  has  previously  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  a  state  may  not  rescind  Its  prior 
ratification  of  an  amendment.  It  has  taken 
no  position  concerning  rescission  of  applica- 
tions. 

My  strong  conviction  is  that  rescission 
should  be  permitted.  Since  a  two-thirds 
consensus  among  the  states  at  some  point  In 
time  Is  necessary  In  order  for  the  Congress  to 
call  a  convention,  the  Congress  should  con- 
sider whether  there  has  been  a  change  of 
mind  among  some  states  that  have  earlier 
applied.  Moreover,  an  application  U  not  a 
flml  action,  since  It  serves  merely  to  Initiate 
a  convention,  and  does  not  conunlt  even  the 
apnllcant  state  to  any  substanOve  amend- 
ment that  might  eventually  be  propoeed. 

The  bill  therefore  provides  that  a  state 
may  rescind  at  any  time  Iwfore  its  appli- 
cation is  Included  among  an  accumulation 
of  applications  from  two-thirds  of  the 
states,  at  which  time  the  obligation  of  the 
Congress  to  call  a  convention  becomes  fixed. 
Incidentally,  the  bill  also  provides  that  a 
state  qiay  rescind  Its  prtor  ratificaUon  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  convention  up 
until  the  time  there  are  existing  valid  rati- 
fications by  three-fourths  of  the  states,  and 
that  a  state  may  change  Its  mind  and  ratify 
a  proposed  amendment  that  it  previously  has 
rejected. 

Another  much  debated  point  concerning 
state  applications  for  a  constltuUonal  con- 
vention is  timing.  In  order  to  he  effective 
to  mandate  the  Congress  to  act,  within  how 
long  a  period  must  applicaUons  be  received 
from  two-thirds  of  the  state  leglslatures'> 
Article  V  is  silent  on  this  question,  and 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  courts  has  sup- 
plied an  answer. 

The  Congress  and  the  courts  have  agreed 
that  constitutional  amendments  proposed 
by  the  Congress  and  submitted  to  the  states 
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raLfl^^^  ,^  *"  properly  remain  valid  for 
raUflcatlon  for  a  period  of  i«ven  yea«.  it  has 
been  felt  that  there  should  be  a  •reasonablv 
contemporaneous"  expreaslon  by  tSree! 
fourths  Of  the  states  that  an  ai^endm^t 
13  acceptable  in  order  for  the  Congress  to 
conclude  that  a  consensu*  In  favor  oTth^ 
amendment  exists  among  the  people,  and 
that  ratification  wlthm  a  seven-Tear  pe- 
riod  satisfies  this  requirement" 

Presumably,  the  same  principle  should 
govern  the  application  stage  of  the  consU- 
tutlonal  amendment  process,  if  so,  the  Con- 
gress would  not  be  required,  nor  empowered 
to  call  a  convention  unless  It  received  "rel- 
atively contemporaneous"  valid  applications 
from  the  necessary  number  of  states 

This  rule  seems  sensible.  The  Constitu- 
tion contemplates  a  concurrent  desire  for  a 
convention  on  the  part  of  the  legislatures 
or  a  sufficient  number  of  states,  and  such  a 
concurrent  desire  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist,  or  to  reflect  in  each  state  the  wUl  of 
the  people,  if  too  long  a  period  of  time  has 
parsed  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
first  aj^Uoatlon  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  last.  It  is  true  that  legislatures  are 
1^  "°'^«'-  *»>«  bin  to  Chang?  their  mind^ 
and  rescind  their  applications:  but  the  pas- 
ntl*  °,[  '  ^P^'le"-  »«  a  different  and  more 
difficult  political  act  than  the  defeat,  start- 
ing fresh.  Of  an  appUcatlon  cauing  for  a 
constltuUonal  convention 

no.?"!  '^^:.^'^^°^-  *'**'  *  legislature  has 
not  rescinded  an  application  calling  for  a 
convention  is  an  Insufficient  Indlcatl^  that 
the  state  in  question,  after  the  passage  of 
a  long  period  of  time,  still  favors  ^cal?- 
ing  of  a  conventltm.  ^^ 

„h^*V  ^^"^^  ^  '  P"'P«'  period  during 
which  tendered  applications  are  sufficiently 
contemporaneous  to  be  counted  together? 
Some  Senators  and  scholars  have  suggested 

would  be  a  reasonable  period.  Others  have 
V^f,lT^     ^^"^    petitions     should     remain 

rtrlf.i°^K*  r°'™"°°  "y  '«*"'»?  when  I 
drafted  the  bill  was  that  six  years  would  be 
a     reasonable     compromise.     However,     the 

^^tn,°^K  '!!'^***  '  general  disposition 
among  the  witnesses  to  agree  on  a  four-year 
period.  Since  this  would  be  long  enough  to 
afford  ample  opportunity  to  all  the  state 
eglslatures  to  Join  in  the  call  for  a  conven- 
tion—particularly In  view  of  the  require- 
ment in  the  bill  that  all  other  states  be 
given  Immediate  notice  of  any  application 
received  by  the  Congress-I  have  concluded 
that  a  four-year  period  Is  preferable 

The  bill  has  therefore  been  amended  to 
provide  that  an  application  shall  remain 
valid  for  four  years  after  receipt  by  the  Con- 
gress unless  sooner  rescinded.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  rescission  must  be  accom- 
pUshed  by  means  of  the  same  legislative 
procedures  followed  in  adoptmg  the  applica- 
tion In  question,  and  that  the  Congress  re- 
tains power  to  Judge  the  validity  of  those 
proceedings. 

Calling  the  convention 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  CTerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  keep  a  record  of  the  num- 
ber of  sute  applications  received,  according 
to  subject  matter.  Whenever  two-thirds  of 
the  states  have  submitted  applications  on 
the  same  subject  or  subjects,  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  house  shaU  be  notified  and 
shall  announce  the  same  on  the  floor. 

Each  house  Is  left  free  to  adopt  its  own 
rules  for  determining  the  validity  of  the  ap- 
pUcants,  presumably  by  reference  to  a  com- 
mittee followed  by  fioor  action. 

Once  a  determination  has  been  made  that 
there  are  valid  applications  from  two-thirds 
or  more  of  the  state  legls'atures  on  the  same 
.•subject  or  sublects.  each  bouse  must  agree 
to  a  concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
convening  of  a  constitutional  convention  on 
such  subject  or  subjects. 
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Til*  oo&cuirent  r«tolutlon  would  d««lg- 
n*t«  ttae  plftc«  and  time  of  meeting  of  the 
oonventlon.  set  forth  the  nature  of  the 
amendment  or  amendments  the  convention 
la  empowered  to  consider  and  propoee,  and 
proTlde  for  such  other  things  as  the  provi- 
sion of  funds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
convention  and  to  compensate  the  delegates. 
The  convention  would  be  required  to  be  con- 
vened not  later  than  one  year  after  adoption 
of  the  resolution. 

As  introduced,  the  bUl  required  the  Con- 
gress to  designate  In  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion convening  a  convention  the  manner  In 
which  any  amendment  proposed  by  the 
convention  must  be  ratified  by  the  states 
and  the  period  within  which  they  must  be 
ratified  or  deemed  inoperative.  Testimony  at 
the  hearings  suggested  that  these  determi- 
nations might  properly  be  Infiuenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  amendments  proposed  and 
tliat  they  should  therefore  not  be  required 
to  be  made  at  the  time  the  convention  Is 
called.  For  example,  certain  proposed  amend- 
ments might  call  for  ratification  by  state 
conventions  rather  than  state  legislatures, 
and  certain  clrcumstancee  might  indicate  a 
shorter  or  longer  period  than  usual  during 
which  ratification  should  take  place.  The 
Congress  should  be  able  to  make  those  de- 
cisions after  tt  has  the  convention's  pro- 
posals. The  bill  therefore  has  been  amended 
to  so  provide. 

The  bill  as  Introduced  provided  that  each 
state  should  have  as  many  delegates  as  It  Is 
entitled  to  representatives  in  Congress,  to 
be  elected  or  appointed  as  provided  by  state 
law.  However,  the  hearings  revealed  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  the  national  interest  is  too 
closely  affected  to  permit  each  state  to  de- 
cide how  Its  dtiegates  to  a  national  consti- 
tutional convention  shall  be  elected,  or.  In- 
deed, appointed.  For  this  reason,  the  bill  has 
been  amended  to  require  that  delegates  be 
elected — not  appointed — and  that  they  be 
elected  by  the  same  constituency  that  elects 
the  states'  representatives  in  Congress.  Un- 
der the  amended  bill,  each  state  will  be  en- 
titled to  as  many  delegates  as  it  is  entitled 
to  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress. 
Two  delegates  In  each  state  will  be  elected 
at  large  and  one  delegate  wUl  be  elected 
from  each  congressional  district  in  the  man- 
ner provided  by  state  law.  Vacancies  In  a 
state's  delegation  will  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  governor. 

Convention  procedure  and  voting 
The  bUl  provides  that  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  convene  the  con- 
stitutional convention,  administer  the  oath 
of  office  of  the  delegates  and  preside  until  a 
presiding  officer  Is  elected.  The  presiding 
officer  wUI  then  preside  over  the  election  of 
other  officers  and  thereafter.  Further  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  adopted  by  the  convention. 
A  dally  record  of  all  convention  proceedings. 
Including  the  votes  of  delegates,  shall  be 
kept,  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States  within  thirty  days 
after  the  convention  terminates.  The  con- 
vention must  terminate  its  proceedings 
within  one  year  of  its  opening  unless  the 
period  Is  extended  by  «ie  Congress  by  con- 
ciirrent  resolution. 

As  introduced,  the  blU  provided  that  each 
state  should  have  one  vote  on  all  matters 
before  the  convention,  including  the  pro- 
poaal  of  amendmenu  This  was  decided  upon 
In  deference  to  the  method  followed  In  the 
1787  Convention  rather  than  from  a  convic- 
tion that  this  would  be  the  ne-e?8arlly  proper 
procedure  in  conventions  called  under  article 
V.  On  the  basis  of  the  testimony  oresented  at 
the  he«lng«,  i  have  decided  that  unit  vot- 
ing would  not  be  aopropriate  for  such  con- 
ventions. The  reasons  for  unit  votlni?  in  the 
17B7  Convention  were  peculiar  to  the  back- 
Srwuid  against  which  that  convention 
worked  and  are  not  vaUd  today  Moreover, 
the  sutes.  as  units.  wlU  have  equal  say  In  the 


ratification  process.  It  seems  ^proprlate. 
therefore,  to  recognise  the  Interests  of  major- 
ity rule  In  the  method  of  proposing  amend- 
ments. Hence,  the  bill  has  been  amended  to 
provide  that  each  state  delegate  shall  have 
one  vote  so  that  the  voting  strength  of  each 
state  will  be  In  proportion  to  Its  population. 
Finally,  the  bill  provides  that  amendments 
may  be  propoeed  by  the  convention  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  total  number  of  delegates 
to  the  convention.  The  alternative  would  be 
to  Impose  a  two-thirds  voting  requirement 
analogoxis  to  the  requirement  for  congres- 
sional proposal  of  amendments.  However,  ar- 
ticle V  does  not  call  for  this,  and  I  think  that 
such  a  requirement  would  place  an  undue 
and  unnecessary  obstacle  In  the  way  of  effec- 
tive utilization  of  the  convention  amendment 
process. 

Hatifieation  of  propoeed  amendments 
The  bill  provides  that  any  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  convention  must  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  within  the  thirty  days  after 
the  convention  terminates  Its  proceedings. 
The  Congress  must  then  transmit  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  for  submission  to  the  states. 
However,  the  Congress  may,  by  concurrent 
resolution,  refuse  to  approve  an  amendment 
for  submission  to  the  states  for  ratification, 
on  the  grounds  of  procedural  Irregularities  In 
the  convention  or  failure  of  the  amendment 
to  conform  to  the  limitations  on  subject 
matter  imposed  by  the  Congress  In  the  con- 
current resolution  calling  the  convention. 
The  Intent  Is  to  provide  a  means  of  remedying 
a  refusal  by  the  convention  to  abide  by  the 
limitations  on  its  authority  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  Of  course,  unlimited  power  In 
the  Congress  to  refuse  to  submit  proposed 
amendments  for  ratification  would  destroy 
the  independence  of  the  second  alternative 
amending  process.  Therefore,  the  Congress 
Is  explicitly  forbidden  to  refuse  to  submit  a 
proposed  amendment  for  ratification  because 
of  doubts  about  the  merits  of  Its  substantive 
provisions.  The  power  Is  reserved  for  use  only 
with  respect  to  amendments  outside  the 
scope  of  the  convention's  authority  or  In  the 
case  of  serious  procedural  Irregularities. 

Ratification  by  the  states  must  be  by  state 
legislative  action  or  convention,  as  the  C(m- 
grees  may  direct,  and  within  the  time  period 
specified  by  the  Congress.  The  Oongreas  re- 
tains the  power  to  review  the  validity  of  raitl- 
ficatlon  procedures.  As  noted  earlier,  any 
sta/te  may  rescind  its  prior  ratl9catlon  of  an 
amendment  by  the  same  processes  by  which 
it  ratified  It.  except  that  no  state  may  re- 
scind after  that  amendment  has  been  validly 
ratified  by  three-fourtbe  of  the  states.  'When 
three-fourtbs  of  the  states  have  ratified  a 
propoeed  amendment,  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services  shall  Issue  a  proclamation 
that  the  amendment  Is  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution, effective  from  the  date  of  the  last 
necessary  ratUlcatlOD. 

r».    COMCLUSION 

There  Is  acMne  evidence  that  the  current 
effort  to  require  the  Congress  to  call  a  con- 
vention to  propose  a  reapportlcmment 
amendment  has  failed  and  that  the  danger 
of  a  constitutional  crisis  has  ptused.  The  two 
additional  applications  needed  to  bring  the 
total  to  thirty-four  have  not  been  received 
and  there  Is  a  strong  likelihood  that  some 
applicant  states  will  rescind  their  applica- 
tions. Even  If  this  Is  the  case,  however,  the 
need  for  legislation  to  implement  article  V 
remains.  There  may  well  be  other  attempts 
to  utilize  the  convention  amendment  proc- 
ess and,  In  the  absence  of  legislation,  the 
same  unanswered  questions  will  return  to 
plague  us.  The  legislation  therefore  Is  still 
timely,  and  the  Congress  may  now  have  the 
owxjrtunity  to  deal  with  the  sensitive  oon- 
stituitlonal  Issues  objectively,  unlnfiuenced 
by  competing  views  on  state  apportionment 
or  any  other  substantive  1mu«. 

Some   have  argued   that   the  coQventlMi 


mstbod  of  amendment  Is  an  anomaly  in  the 
law.  out  of  step  with  ooodem  notions  of  ma- 
jority rule  and  the  relationship  between  the 
states  and  the  federal  government.  If  so, 
tha*  part  of  article  V  should  be  stricken  from 
the  Constitution  by  the  appropriate  amend- 
ment proceas.  It  should  not.  however,  be  un- 
dermined by  erecting  every  possible  barrier 
In  the  way  of  its  effective  use.  Such  a  course 
would  be  a  disavowal  of  the  clear  language 
and  history  ol  article  V.  The  ConstltuUon 
made  the  amendment  process  difficult,  and 
properly  so.  lit  certainly  was  not  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  original  Convention  to  make  It 
Impossible.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  conclude  that 
the  Pounders  Intended  that  amendments 
originating  In  the  states  should  have  so  much 
harder  a  time  of  It  than  those  propoeed  by 
Congress.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  that  Issue 
w^  fought  out  In  1787  Convention  and  re- 
solved In  favor  of  two  originating  sources, 
both  difficult  of  achievement,  but  neither 
Impossible  and  neither  more  difficult  than 
the  other.  My  bill  seeks  to  preserve  the  sym- 
metry of  article  V  by  ImplemMitlng  the  con- 
vention alternative  so  as  to  make  It  a  prac- 
ticable but  not  easy  method  of  oonstltutkKial 
amendment. 

rOOTNOTXS 

'  The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  shall 
propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution, 
or.  on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures 
of  two  thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call 
a  Convention  for  proponing  Amendments, 
which.  In  either  Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  Purposes,  as  part  of  this  Con- 
stitution, when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by 
Conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  Mode  of  Ratification  may  be 
proposed  by  the  Congress;  Provided  that  no 
Amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the 
Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight 
shall  In  any  Manner  affect  the  first  and 
fourth  Clauses  In  the  Ninth  Section  of  the 
first  Article:  and  that  no  State,  without  Its 
Consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  Suf- 
frage in  the  Senate.  U.S.  Conat.  Art.  V. 

'The  text  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  set 
forth  as  an  appendix  to  this  Article.  As  of 
this  writing,  the  amended  bill  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  reported  bill  may  Include  additional 
amendments. 

•369  US.  180  (1963). 

•377  US.  633   (19«4). 

'Copies  of  the  applications  referred  to 
herein  are  on  file  In  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  Statet 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

*  New  Hampshire,  Colorado.  Utah,  and 
Oeorgla  have  adopted  applications,  but 
copies  are  not  on  file  with  the  Senate  and 
House  Judiciary  Committees. 

'The  New  York  rime*.  March  18,  1967  (city 
ed.).  at  1.  col.  6. 

•  Editorial,  The  Washington  Post,  March  31. 
1967,  at  A-10,  col.  1. 

•307U.8.  433  (1939). 

">  Mcculloch  V.  Maryland.  17  UB.  (4 
Wheat.)   316.  407,  416  (1819). 

"  E.g.,    LiXcisui'rrvE    REmsNcx   Ssav.,    Lx- 

B1tA>T  or  CONCBZSS,  THK  CONSTrTUTION  OT  THK 

United  Statxs  or  Akkuca:  Amaltsib  amd 
IirmpuxTATioif.  S.  Doc.  No.  39.  88th  Cong., 
1st  Sees.  135-36  (1964);  Trx  Federalist  Nos. 
43  &   86    (J.   Cooke   ed.    1961):    L.   Ouikld, 

^  MENDING  THE  FeDEEAL  CONSTmjTION  (  1 942  )  ; 

The  Recobds  or  the  Fedeeal  Conventtoic  or 
1787  (M.  Farrand  ed.  1937).  The  relevant 
excerpts  from  these  and  other  sources  are 
prmted  as  an  apt>endlx  to  the  Hearings  on 
the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention  Be- 
fore the  Subcomm.  on  Separation  of  Powers 
ol  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary, 
United  sutes  Senate.  Oct.  30  and  31,  1967. 

"See  the  text  of  Art.  V  quoted  In  note  1 
supra. 

^  VS.  BuETAit  or  Rolls  Ain>  Iibkaet,  Docu- 

MKNTAKT    HlSTORT    OT    THK    OONSTTTmOW    OF 


THE  United  States  of  Akksxca  V,  141,  143, 
quoting  Madison's  letter  to  Mr.  Eve,  dated 
Jan.  2, 1789. 

» 253  U.S.  221  (1930). 

u  li.  at  229. 

"3  U.S.  (3Dall.)  378  (1798). 

^T  Coleman  v.  Miller.  307  UJ3.  433,  448-49 
/ 1939) , 

^Dillon  V.  Gloss,  266  U.S.  368  (1931). 

[Discussion  of  Recommendations] 
American  Bar  Association  Special  Consti- 
TtrnoNAL  Convention  Stodt  Committee 
Central  to  any  discussion  of  the  convention 
method  of  Initiating  amendments  Is  whether 
a  convention  convened  under  Article  V  can 
be  limited  in  Its  authority.  There  Is  the 
view,  with  which  we  disagree,  that  an  Article 
V  convention  would  be  a  sovereign  assem- 
blage and  could  not  be  restricted  by  either 
the  state  leglslatiu-es  or  the  Congress  In  Its 
authority  or  proposals.  And  there  Is  the  view, 
with  which  we  agree,  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  establish  procedures  which  would 
limit  a  convention's  authority  to  a  specific 
subject  matter  where  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  seek  a  convention  lim- 
ited to  that  subject. 

The  text  of  Article  V  demonstrates  that  a 
substantial  national  consensus  must  be  pres- 
ent In  order  to  adopt  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  necessity  for  a  consensus  Is  under- 
scored by  the  requirement  of  a  two-thirds 
vote  In  each  House  of  Congress  or  applica- 
tions for  a  convention  from  two-thirds  of 
the  state  legislatures  to  Initiate  an  amend- 
ment, and  by  the  requirement  of  ratification 
by  three-fourths  of  the  states.  From  the 
language  of  Article  V  we  are  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  must  be  a  consensus 
among  the  state  legislatures  as  to  the  subject 
matter  of  a  convention  before  Congress  Is 
required  to  call  one.  To  read  Article  V  as 
requiring  such  agreement  helps  assure  "that 
an  alteration  of  the  Constitution  proposed 
today  has  relation  to  the  sentiment  and  felt 
needs  of  today  .  .  ."  " 

The  origins  and  history  of  Article  V  indi- 
cate that  both  general  and  limited  conven- 
tions were  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
Pramers.  The  debates  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  make  clear  that  the  con- 
vention method  of  proposing  amendments 
was  Intended  to  stand  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  congressional  method.  As  Madison 
observed:  Article  V  "equally  enables  the  gen- 
eral and  the  state  governments  to  originate 
the  amendment  of  errors  as  they  may  be 
pointed  out  by  the  experience  on  one  side 
or  on  the  other."  '•  The  "state"  method,  as  It 
was  labeled,  was  prompted  largely  by  the  be- 
lief that  the  national  government  might 
abuse  Its  powers.  It  was  felt  that  such  abuses 
might  go  unremedied  unless  there  was  a 
vehicle  of  Initiating  amendments  other  than 
Congress. 

The  earliest  proposal  on  amendments  was 
contained  in  the  Virginia  Plan  of  government 
Introduced  In  the  Convention  on  May  29,  1787 
by  Edmund  Randolph.  It  provided  in  resolu- 
tion 13  "that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Union 
whensoever  It  shall  seem  necessary,  and  that 
the  assent  of  the  National  Legislature  ought 
not  to  be  required  thereto."  "  A  number  of 
suggestions  were  advanced  as  to  a  specific  ar- 
ticle which  eventuated  In  the  following  clause 
In  the  Convention's  Committee  of  Detail  re- 
port of  August  6,  1787: 

"On  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of 
two  thirds  of  the  States  In  the  Union,  for 
an  amendment  of  this  Constitution,  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  United  States  shall  call  a 
Convention  for  that  purpose."  » 

This  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion on  August  30.  Oouvemeur  Morris's  sug- 
gestion on  that  day  that  Congress  be  left  at 
liberty  to   call   a  convention   "wrbenever  It 
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pleased"  was  not  accepted.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  con.entlon  contemplated 
under  this  proposal  "was  the  last  step  In  the 
amending  process,  and  Its  decisions  did  not 
require  any  ratification  by  anybody."  " 

On  September  10.  1787  Elbrtdge  Gerry  of 
Massachusetts  moved  to  reconsider  the 
amending  provision,  stating  that  under  It 
"two  thirds  of  the  States  may  obtain  a  Con- 
vention, a  majority  of  which  can  bind  the 
Union  to  innovations  that  may  subvert  the 
State  Constitutions  altogether."  His  motion 
was  supported  by  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
other  delegates.  Hamilton  pointed  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  Introducing  amendments  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  stated  that 
"an  easy  mode  should  be  established  for  sup- 
plying defects  which  will  probably  appear  In 
the  new  System."  =>  He  felt  that  Congress 
would  be  "the  first  to  perceive"  and  be  "most 
sensible  to  the  necessity  of  Amendments," 
and  ought  also  to  be  authorized  to  call  a  con- 
vention whenever  two-thirds  of  each  branch 
concurred  on  the  need  for  a  convention.  Mad- 
ison also  criticized  the  August  30  proposal, 
stating  that  the  vagueness  of  the  expression 
"call  a  convention  for  the  purpose"  was  suf- 
ficient reason  for  reconsideration.  He  then 
asked :  "How  was  a  Convention  to  be  formed? 
by  what  rule  decide?  what  the  force  of  its 
acts?  "  As  a  result  of  the  debate,  the  clause 
adopted  on  August  30  was  dropped  In  favor 
of  the  following  provision  proposed  by  Madi- 
son: 

"The  Legislature  of  the  U.S.  whenever  two 
thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  necessary, 
or  on  the  application  of  two  thirds  of  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  shall  pro- 
pose amendments  to  this  Constitution,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  thereof,  when  the  same  shall  have  been 
ratified  by  three  fourths  at  least  of  the  Leg- 
islatures of  the  several  States,  or  by  Conven- 
tions In  three  fourths  thereof,  as  one  or  the 
other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  US."  " 

On  September  16,  after  the  Committee  of 
Style  had  returned  Its  report,  George  Mason 
strongly  objected  to  the  amending  article  on 
the  ground  that  both  modes  of  Initiating 
amendments  depended  on  Congress  so  that 
"no  amendments  of  the  proper  kind  would 
ever  be  obtained  by  the  people,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  become  oppressive.  .   .  ."• 

Gerry  and  Gouvemeur  Morris  then  moved 
to  amend  the  article  "so  as  to  require  a  con- 
vention on  application  of"  two-thirds  of  the 
states."  In  response  Madison  said  that  he 
"did  not  see  why  Congress  would  not  be  as 
much  bound  to  propose  amendments  applied 
for  by  two  thirds  of  the  States  as  to  call  a 
Convention  on  the  like  application."  He 
added  that  he  had  no  objection  against  pro- 
viding for  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
amendments  "except  only  that  difficulties 
might  arise  as  to  the  form,  the  quorum  tec. 
which  In  Constitutional  regulations  ought 
to  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided."  » 

Thereupon,  the  motion  by  Morris  and 
Gerry  was  agreed  to  and  the  amending  ar- 
ticle was  thereby  modified  so  as  to  Include 
the  convention  method  as  it  now  reads. 
Morris  then  successfully  moved  to  Include 
m  Article  V  the  proviso  that  "no  state, 
without  Its  consent  shall  be  deprived  of  Its 
equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate." 

There  was  little  discussion  of  Article  V 
In  the  state  ratifying  conventions.  In  The 
Federalist  Alexander  Hamilton  spoke  of  Ar- 
ticle V  as  contem->latln?  "a  single  proposi- 
tion." 'Whenever  two-thirds  of  the  states  con- 
cur, he  declared.  Congress  would  be  obliged 
to  call  a  convention.  "The  words  of  this 
article  are  peremptory.  The  Congress  "shall 
call  a  convention'.  Nothing  in  this  particu- 
lar Is  left  to  the  discretion  of  that  body."  " 
Madison,  as  noted  earlier,  stated  In  The  Fed- 
eralist that  both  the  general  and  state  gov- 
ernments are  equally  enabled  to  "originate 
the  amendment  of  errors." 


While  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787  may  have  exceeded  the  purpose  of  Its 
caU  In  framing  tiie  Constitution.  •  •  •  it  does 
not  follow  that  a  convention  convened  un- 
der Article  V  and  subject  to  the  Constitu- 
tion can  lawfully  assume  such  authority.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Convention  of  1787  took 
place  during  an  extraordinary  period  and  at 
a  time  when  the  states  were  independent 
and  there  was  no  effective  national  gov- 
ernment. Thomas  Cooley  described  It  as  "a 
revolutionary  proceeding,  and  could  be  Jus- 
tified only  by  the  circumstances  which  had 
brought  the  Union  to  the  brink  of  dissolu- 
tion."«'  Moreover,  the  Convention  of  1787 
did  not  Ignore  Congress.  The  draft  Consti- 
tution was  submitted  to  Congress,  consented 
to  by  Congress,  and  transmitted  by  Con- 
gress to  the  states  for  ratification  by  popu- 
larly-elected conventions. 

Both  pre- 1787  convention  practices  and 
the  general  tenor  of  the  amending  provi- 
sions of  the  first  state  constitutions  lend 
support  to  the  conclusions  that  a  conven- 
tion could  be  convened  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose and  that,  once  convened,  it  would  have 
no  authority  to  exceed  that  purpose. 

Of  the  first  state  constitutions,  four  pro- 
vided for  amendment  by  conventions  and 
three  by  other  methods."  Georgia's  Consti- 
tution provided  that 

"no  alteration  shall  be  made  in  this  con- 
stitution without  petitions  from  a  major- 
ity of  the  counties.  ...  at  which  time  the 
assembly  shall  order  a  convention  to  be 
called  for  that  purpose.*"  specifying  the 
alterations  to  be  made,  according  to  the  pe- 
titions referred  to  the  assembly  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  counties  as  aforesaid."  > 

Pennsylvania's  Constitution  of  1776  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  a  Council  of  C«d- 
sors  with  power  to  call  a  convention 

"If  there  appear  to  them  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  amending  any  article  of  the  con- 
stitution which  may  be  defective  ....  But 
the  articles  to  be  amended,  and  the  amend- 
ment proposed,  and  such  articles  as  are  pro- 
posed to  be  added  or  alx>!lshed.  shall  be 
promulgated  at  least  six  months  before  the 
day  appointed  for  the  election  of  such  con- 
vention, for  the  previous  consideration  of 
the  people,  that  they  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  instructing  their  delegates  on  the 
subject."  "> 

The  Massachusetts  Constitution  of  1780 
directed  the  General  Court  to  have  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  respective  towns  and 
plantations  convened  In  1796  to  collect  their 
sentiments  on  the  necessity  or  expediency 
of  amendments.  If  two-thirds  of  the  quali- 
fied voters  throughout  the  state  favored  "re- 
vision or  amendment,"  it  was  provided  that 
a  convention  of  deleeates  would  meet  "for 
the  purpose  aforesaid." 

The  report  of  the  Annapolis  Convention  of 
1786  also  reflected  an  awareness  of  the  bind- 
ing effect  of  limitations  on  a  convention. 
That  Convention  assembled  to  consider  gen- 
eral trade  matters  and,  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  state  representatives  present,  de- 
cided not  to  proceed,  stating: 

"That  the  express  terms  of  the  powers  to 
your  Commissioners  supposing  a  deputation 
from  til  the  States,  and  having  for  object  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Your  Commissioners  did  not  conceive  It  ad- 
visable to  proceed  on  the  business  of  their 
mission,  under  the  Circumstances  of  so  par- 
tial and  defective  a  representation."" 

In  their  report,  the  Commissioners  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  there  should  be 
another  convention,  to  consider  not  only 
trade  matters  but  the  amendment  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  The  limited  au- 
thority of  the  Annapolis  Commission  era, 
however,  was  made  clear: 

"'f  In  expressing  this  wish,  or  In  Intimat- 
ing any  other  sentiment,  your  Commissioners 
should  seem  to  exceed  the  strict  bounds  of 
their  appointment,  they  entertain  a  full  coa- 
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fld«&e«,  th*t  a  conduct,  dictated  by  an 
anxiety  for  tb«  weLfare,  of  the  United  States. 
will  not  fall  to  receive  an  Indulgent  construe - 
Uon. 

"Though  your  Commissioners  could  not 
with  propriety  address  these  observations  and 
sentiments  to  any  but  the  States  they  have 
the  honor  to  Represent,  they  have  neverthe- 
less concluded  from  motives  of  respect,  to 
transmit  Copies  of  this  Report  to  the  United 
States  In  Congress  assembled,  and  to  the 
executives  of  the  other  States." 

Prom  this  history  of  the  origins  of  the 
amending  provision,  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  there  Is  no  justification  for  the  view  that 
Article  V  sanctions  only  general  conventions. 
Such  an  Interpretation  would  relegate  the 
alternative  method  to  an  "unequal"  method 
of  Initiating  amendments.  Even  If  the  state 
legislatures  overwhelmingly  felt  that  there 
was  a  necessity  for  limited  change  in  the 
Constitution,  they  would  be  discouraged 
from  calling  for  a  convention  if  that  con- 
vention would  automatically  have  the  power 
to  propose  a  complete  revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Since  Article  V  specifically  and  exclusively 
vests  the  state  legislatures  wltii  the  authority 
to  apply  for  a  convention,  we  can  perceive 
no  sound  reason  as  to  why  they  cannot  In- 
voke limitations  In  exercising  that  authority. 
At  the  state  level,  for  example.  It  seems  set- 
tled that  the  electorate  may  choose  to  dele- 
gate only  a  portion  of  its  authority  to  a  state 
constitutional  convention  and  so  limit  It  sub- 
stantively." The  rationale  Is  that  the  state 
convention  derives  lU  authority  from  the 
people  when  they  so  vote  they  adopt  the 
people  when  they  vote  to  hold  a  convention 
and  that  when  they  so  vote  they  adopt  the 
limitations  on  the  convention  contained  In 
the  enabling  ler?lslatlon  drafted  by  the  legis- 
lature and  presented  on  a  "take  It  or  leave  It" 
basis."  As  one  state  court  decision  sUted  : 

"When  the  people,  acting  under  a  proper 
resolution  of  the  legislature,  vote  In  favor  of 
calling  a  constitutional  convention,  they  are 
presimied  to  ratify  the  terms  of  the  legis- 
lative call,  which  thereby  becomes  the  basis 
of  the  authority  delegated  to  the  oonven- 
«an."  »• 
And  another: 

"Certainly,  the  people,  may,  if  they  will, 
elect  delegates  for  a  particular  purpose  with- 
out conferring  on  them  all  their  author- 
ity . . ."  » 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  a  substan- 
tlvely-llmlted  Article  V  convention  is  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  the  altemaUve 
method  since  the  states  and  people  would 
have  a  complete  vehicle  other  than  the  Con- 
gresa  for  remedying  soecUlc  abuses  of  power 
by  the  national  government:  consistent  with 
the  actual  history  of  the  amending  article 
throughout  which  only  amendments  on 
slnele  subjects  have  been  proposed  by  Con- 
gress; consistent  with  state  practice  under 
which  limited  conventions  have  been  held 
under  constitutional  provisions  not  exnress- 
ly  sanctlonmg  a  substantlvely-limlted  con- 
vention: »  and  consistent  with  democratic 
principles  becatiae  convention  delegates 
would  be  choeen  by  the  people  In  an  elec- 
Uon  In  which  the  subject  matter  to  be  dealt 
with  would  be  known  and  the  Issues  Identi- 
fied, thereby  enabling  the  electorate  to  exer- 
cise an  Informed  Judgment  In  the  choice  of 
delegates. 

Article  V  explicitly  (rfves  Congress  the 
power  to  call  a  convention  upon  receipt  of 
applications  from  two-thirds  of  the  sUte 
legislatures  and  to  choose  the  mode  of  rati- 
fication of  a  proposed  amendment.  We  be- 
lieve that,  as  a  necessary  incident  of  the 
power  to  call.  Congress  has  tbe  power  inltlal- 
-h.^  determine  whether  the  conditions 
whlchglve  rise  to  Its  duty  have  been  satls- 
ned.  Once  a  determination  U  made  that  the 
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conditions  are  present.  Congress'  duty  Is 
clear — It  "shall"  call  a  convention.  The  lan- 
guage of  Article  V,  the  debates  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787,  and  state- 
ments made  in  The  Federalist,  In  the  debates 
In  the  state  ratifying  conventions,  and  in 
congressional  debates  during  the  early  Con- 
gresses make  clear  the  mandatory  nature  of 
this  duty.     •     •     • 

While  we  believe  that  Congress  baa  the 
power  to  establish  standards  for  making 
avaUable  to  the  states  a  limited  convention 
when  they  petlUon  for  that  type  of  conven- 
Uon,  we  consider  It  essential  that  imple- 
menting leglalaUon  not  preclude  the  sutes 
from  applying  for  a  general  convention.  Leg- 
islation which  did  BO  would  be  of  question- 
able validity  since  neither  the  language  nor 
history  of  Article  V  reveals  an  intention  to 
prohibit  another  general  convention. 

In  formulating  standards  for  determining 
whether  a  convention  call  should  issue,  there 
1»  a  need  for  great  delicacy.  The  standards 
not  only  will  determine  the  call  but  they  also 
will  have  the  effect  of  defining  the  conven- 
tion's authority  and  determining  whether 
Congress  must  submit  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  sUtes  for  raUfication.  The  stand- 
ards --hosen  should  be  precise  enough  to 
permit  a  Judgment  that  two-thirds  of  the 
state  legislatures  seek  a  convention  on  an 
asreed-upon  matter.  Our  research  of  possible 
standards  has  not  produced  any  alternatives 
which  w»  feel  are  preferable  to  the  "same 
subject"  test  embodied  In  S  1272.  We  do  feel, 
however,  that  the  language  of  Sections  4,  6,  6. 
10  and  1 1  of  a  l''7a  Is  in  reed  of  imnroveT'ent 
and  harmonization  so  as  to  avoid  the  use  of 
different  expressions  and  concepts. 

We  beUeve  that  standards  which  In  effect 
reoulred  applications  to  be  Identical  In  w-rd- 
Ing  would  be  Imorooer  since  thev  would  tend 
to  make  resort  to  the  convention  process  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  in  view  of  the  problems 
that  wotild  be  encountered  In  obtaining 
Identically  worded  applications  from  thirty- 
four  stotes.  Equally  improper,  we  believe, 
w-nld  be  8*an^'»rds  which  nerml'ted  Con- 
gress to  exercise  a  policy-making  role  In  de- 
termining whether  or  not  to  call  a  conven- 
tion.* •  • 

In  addition  to  the  power  to  adopt  stand- 
ards for  determining  when  a  convention  call 
should  issue,  we  also  believe  It  a  fair  Infer- 
ence from  the  text  of  Article  V  that  Coneress 
has  the  power  to  provide  for  such  matters  as 
the  time  and  place  of  the  convention,  the 
composition  and  financlne  of  the  contention. 
and  the  manner  of  selectin"  delegates.  Some 
of  these  Items  can  oiUy  be  fixed  bv  Congress. 
Uniform  federal  legislation  covering  all  is  de- 
sirable In  order  to  produce  an  effective  con- 
vention. 

l«88  clear  is  Congress'  power  over  the  in- 
ternal rules  and  procedures  of  a  conven- 
tion.t  The  Supreme  Court's  decisions  In 
DIUon  V.  Gloss  "  and  Leser  v.  Gamett »  can 
be  viewed  as  supporting  a  broad  view  of  Con- 
press'  power  in  the  amending  process.  As  the 
Court  stated  In  Dillon  v.  Gloss:  "As  a  rule 
the  Constitution  speaks  in  genei«l  terms. 
leaving  Congress  to  deal  with  subsidiary  mat- 
ters of  detail  as  the  public  Interests  and 
changing  conditions  may  require;  and  Article 
V  Is  no  exception  to  the  rule." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legislative  history 
of  Article  V  reflects  a  purpose  that  the  con- 
vention method  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
congressional  domination,  and  the  text  of 
Article  V  grants  Congress  only  two  express 
powers  pertaining  to  a  convention,  that  is. 
the  power  (or  duty)  to  call  a  convention  and 
the  power  to  choose  the  mode  of  mtiflcatlon 
of  any  proposed  amendment.  In  the  absence 
of  direct  precedents,  it  perhaps  can  be  said 
fairly  that  Congress  may  not  by  legislation 
Interfere  with  matters  of  procedure  because 
they  are  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  dellber»tlye 
characteristic  of  a  convention." 

We  view  as  unwise  and  of  questionable 
▼alldlty  any  attempt  by  Congress  to  regulate 


the  internal  proceedings  of  a  convention  In 
P*rticular,  we  believe  that  Congress  should 
not  Impose  a  vote  requirement  on  an  Article 
V  convention.  We  are  Influenced  In  this  re- 
gard by  these  factors : 

First,  it  appears  from  our  research  that 
throughout  our  history  conventions  gener- 
ally have  decided  for  themselves  the  vote 
that  should  govern  their  proceedings  Thu 
Includes  the  ConsMtutlonal  Convention  of 
1787,  the  constitutional  conventions  that 
took  place  between  1776  and  1787,  many  of 
the  aoproxlmately  two  hundred  state  con- 
stitutional conventions  that  have  been  held 
since  1789.  and  the  various  territorial  con- 
ventions that  have  taken  place  under  acts 
passed  by  Congress.  "  Second,  the  specific  In- 
tent of  the  Pramers  with  regard  to  the  con- 
vention method  of  initiating  amendments 
was  to  make  available  an  alternative  method 
of  amending  the  Constitution— one  that 
would  be  free  from  congressional  domina- 
tion. 

Third,  a  reading  of  the  1787  debates  sug- 
gests that  the  Framers  contemplated  that 
an  Article  V  coiventlon  wou'd  have  the 
power  to  determine  its  own  voting  and  other 
internal  procedures  and  that  the  require- 
ment of  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the 
states  was  intended  to  protect  minority  In- 
terests." 

We  have  considered  the  suggestion  that 
Congress  should  be  able  to  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  In  order  to  maintain  the  sym- 
metry  between  the  convention  and  congres- 
sional methods  of  initiating  amendments. 
We  recognize  that  the  convention  can  be 
viewed  as  paralleling  Congress  as  the  pro- 
posing body.  Yet  we  think  it  is  significant 
that  the  Constitution,  while  it  specifies  a 
two-thirds  vote  by  Congress  to  propose  an 
amendment.  Is  completely  silent  as  to  the 
convention  vote. 

The  Committee  believes  that  ludlrlal  re- 
view of  decisions  made  under  Article  V  Is 
desirable  and  feasible  We  believe  Congress 
should  declare  Itself  in  favor  of  such  review 
In  any  legislation  Implementing  the  conven- 
tion process.  We  regard  as  very  unwise  the 
approach  of  S.  1272  which  attempts  to  ex- 
clude the  courts  from  any  role  While  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  In  Ex  parte  Mc- 
Cardle  "  Indicated  that  Congress  has  power 
under  Article  HI  to  withdraw  matters  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts,  this 
power  Is  not  unlimited.  It  Is  questionable 
whether  the  power  reaches  so  far  as  to  per- 
mit Congress  to  change  results  reoulred  by 
other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  or  to 
deny  a  remedy  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights.  Moreover,  we  are  unaware  of  any  au- 
thority upholding  this  power  in  cases  of  orig- 
inal Jurisdiction." 

To  be  sure.  Congress  has  discretion  in 
interpreting  Article  V  and  In  adopting  Im- 
plementing legislation.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  Congress  has  the  primary  power  of  ad- 
ministering Article  V.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  Congress  Is.  or  ought  to  be. 
the  final  dispositive  power  In  every  situation. 
Tn  this  regard.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the 
courts  have  adjudicated  on  the  merits  a 
variety  of  questions  arising  under  the 
amending  article.  These  have  Included  such 
questions  as:  whether  Congress  may  choose 
the  state  legislative  method  of  ratification 
for  proposed  amendments  which  expand  fed- 
eral power;  whether  a  proposed  amendment 
requires  the  approval  of  the  President; 
whether  Congress  may  fix  a  reasonable  time 
for  ratification  of  a  proposed  amendment  by 
state  legislatures;  whether  the  states  may 
restrict  the  power  of  the  legislatures  to  ratify 
amendments  or  submit  the  decision  to  a 
popular  referendum;  and  the  meaning  of 
the  requirement  of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses." 

Baker  y.  Carr  and  Powell  v.  McCormack 
suggest  considerable  change  In  the  Supreme 
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Court's  view  since  Coleman  v.   Miller*  on 
questions  Involving  the  political  process. 

In  Coleman,  the  Court  held  that  a  group 
of  state  legislators  who  had  voted  not  to 
ratify  the  child  labor  amendment  had  stand- 
ing to  question  the  validity  of  their  state's 
ratification.  Four  Justices  dissented  on  this 
point.  The  Court  held  two  questions  non- 
justiciable: the  issue  of  undue  time  lapae 
for  ratification  and  the  power  of  a  state 
legislature  to  ratify  after  having  first  re- 
jected ratification.  In  reaching  these  con- 
clusions, the  Court  pointed  to  the  absence 
of  criteria  either  in  the  Constitution  or  a 
statute  relating  to  the  ratification  process. 
The  four  Justices  who  dissented  on  standing 
concurred  on  non-justiclability. 

They  felt,  however,  that  the  Court  should 
have  disapproved  Dillon  v.  Gloss  insofar  as  It 
decided  judicially  that  seven  years  Is  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  for  ratification,  stat- 
ing that  Article  V  gave  control  of  the  amend- 
ing process  to  Congress  and  that  the  process 
was  "political  In  its  entirety,  from  submis- 
sion until  an  amendment  becomes  part  of 
the  Constitution,  and  Is  not  subject  to  judi- 
cial guidance,  control  or  Interference  at  any 
point."  Even  though  the  calling  of  a  con- 
vention is  not  precisely  within  these  time 
limits  and  the  holding  in  Coleman  is  not 
broad.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  com- 
mentators read  that  case  as  bringing  Article 
V  Issues  generally  within  the  rubric  of  "po- 
litical questions." 

In  Baker  v.  CaTr,-  the  Court  held  that  a 
claim  of  legislative  malapportionment  raised 
a  justiciable  question.  More  generally,  the 
Court  laid  down  a  number  of  criteria,  at 
least  one  of  which  was  likely  to  be  involved 
In  a  true  "political  question,"  as  follows: 

"a  textually  demonstrable  constitutional 
commitment  of  the  issue  to  a  coordinate 
political  department;  or  a  lack  of  Judicially 
discoverable  and  mangeable  standards  for  re- 
solving It;  or  the  impossibility  of  deciding 
without  an  Initial  policy  determination  of 
a  kind  clearly  for  non-judlclal  discretion; 
or  the  Impossibility  of  a  court's  undertaking 
Independent  resolution  without  expressing 
lack  of  respect  due  coordinate  branches  of 
government;  or  an  unusual  need  for  unques- 
tioning adherence  to  a  political  decision  al- 
ready made;  or  tJie  potentiality  of  embarass- 
ment  for  multifarious  pronouncements  by 
various  departments  on  one  question."" 

Along  with  these  formulas,  there  was  addi- 
tional stress  In  Baker  v.  Carr  on  the  fact  that 
the  Court  there  was  not  dealing  with  Con- 
gress, a  coordinate  branch,  but  with  the 
states.  In  reviewing  the  precedents,  the  Court 
noted  that  it  had  held  issues  to  be  nonjusti- 
ciable when  the  matter  demanded  a  single- 
voiced  statement,  or  required  prompt,  un- 
questioning obedience,  as  in  a  national  emer- 
gency, or  contained  the  potential  embarass- 
ment  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  internal 
operations  of  a  coordinate  branch. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  Baker 
and  its  progeny  has  been  the  Court's  willing- 
ness to  project  itself  into  redlstricting  and 
reapportionment  in  giving  relief.  In  addi- 
tion, some  of  the  criteria  stressed  by  the 
Court  as  determinative  of  "political  ques- 
tion" issues  were  as  applicable  to  Congress 
as  to  the  states. 

In  Powell,*'  the  Court  clearly  marked  out 
new  ground.  The  question  presented  was  the 
constitutionality  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives' decision  to  deny  a  seat  to  Congress- 
man-elect Powell,  despite  his  having  ful- 
filled the  prerequisites  specified  in  Article  1. 
Section  2  of  the  Constitution.  Even  though 
it  was  dealing  with  Congress,  and  indeed 
with  a  matter  of  Internal  legislative  opera- 
tion, still  it  held  that  the  question  was  a 
justiciable  one,  involving  as  it  did  the  tradi- 
tional Judicial  function  of  interpreting  the 
ConsUtution,  and  that  a  newly  elected  Rep- 
resentative  coiUd  be  judged  as  to  quallfica- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


tlona  only  as  to  age,  citizenship,  and  resi- 
dence. 

The  Court  limited  Itself  to  declaratory  re- 
lief, saying  that  the  question  of  whether  co- 
ercive relief  was  available  against  employees 
of  Congress  was  not  being  decided.  But  the 
more  important  aspect  of  the  decision  is  the 
Court's  willingness  to  decide.  It  stressed  the 
interest  of  voters  in  having  the  person  they 
elect  take  a  seat  in  Congress.  Thus,  it  looked 
into  the  clause  on  qualifications  and  found 
In  the  text  and  history  that  Congress  was 
the  Judge  of  qualifications,  but  only  of  the 
three  specified. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  just  how  these  prece- 
dents apply  to  Judicial  review  of  questions 
involving  a  constitutional  convention  under 
Article  V.  It  can  be  argued  that  they  give 
three  different  doctrinal  models,  each  lead- 
ing to  a  different  set  of  conclusions.  We  are 
Inclined  to  a  view  which  seeks  to  reconcUe 
the  three  cases.  Powell  may  be  explained  on 
the  theory  that  ^)eclally  protected  conaOtu- 
tional  Interests  are  at  stake,  that  the  criteria 
for  decisions  were  rather  simple,  and  that  an 
appropriate  basU  for  reUef  could  be  found. 
Baker  Is  more  complex,  but  It  did  not  Involve 
Congress  directly. 

The  state  legislatures  had  forfeited  a  right 
to  finality  by  persistent  and  fiagrant  malap- 
portlonmenu.  and  one  person,  one  vote  sup- 
plied a  judlciaUy  workable  standard  (though 
the  latter  point  emerged  after  Baker)  Thus 
Coleman  may  be  understood  a^  good  law  so 
far  as  it  goes,  on  the  theory  that  Congress  U 
directly  Involved,  that  no  specially  protected 
interests  are  threatened,  and  that  the  Issues 
are  not  easily  dealt  with  by  the  Court 

Following  this  approach  to  the  three  cases 
some  tentative  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
for  Article  V  and  constitutional  conventions 
If  two-thirds  of  the  state  legislatures  apply 
tor  example,  for  a  convention  to  consider  the 
apportionment  of  state  legislatures,  and  Con- 
gress refuses  to  call  the  convention  it  is 
arguable  that  a  Powell  situation  exlsU  since 
the  purpo^  of  the  convention  method  was 
to  enable  the  states  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  Constitution  even  against  conces- 
sional opposition. 

The  question  whether  Congress  is  required 
to  act,  rather  than  having  discretion  to  de- 
cide. Is  one  very  similar  in  quality  to  the 
question  in  Powell.  The  difficulty  not  con- 
fronted in  Powell  u  that  the  relief  given 
must  probably  be  far-reaching,  possibly  in- 
volving the  Court  in  approving  a  plan  for 
a  convention. 

There  are  at  least  two  answers.  The  Court 
might  find  a  way  to  limit  Itself  to  a  declara- 
tory Judgment,  as  It  did  in  Powell,  but  if  it 
must  face  far-reaching  relief,  the  reaopor- 
tlonment  cases  afford  a  precedent.  In  some 
ways,  a  plan  for  a  convention  would  present 
great  difficulties  for  a  court,  but  it  could 
make  clear  that  Congress  could  change  its 
plan,  simply  by  acting." 

If  one  concludes  that  the  courts  can  re- 
quire Congress  to  act.  one  is  likely  to  see  the 
courts  as  able  to  answer  certain  ancillary 
questions  of  "law."  such  as  whether  the 
state  le^latures  can  bind  a  convention  by 
the  limitations  in  their  applicaUons,  and 
whether  the  state  legislatures  can  force  the 
call  of  an  imllmlted  convention.  Here  we 
believe  Congress  has  a  legislative  power, 
within  limits,  to  declare  the  effects  of  the 
states'  applications  on  the  scope  of  the  con- 
vention. Courts  should  recognize  that  power 
and  vary  their  review  according  to  whether 
Congress  has  acted. 

Consequently,  this  Committee  strongly 
favors  the  Introduction  In  any  Im-lement- 
Ing  legislation  of  a  limited  judicial  review.l 
It  would  not  only  add  substantial  legitimacy 
to  any  use  of  the  convention  process  but  It 
would  ease  the  question  of  justldabUlty. 
Moreover,  since  the  process  likely  would  be 
resorted  to  In  order  to  effect  a  change  o->- 
posed  by  vested  Interests,  it  seems  highly 
appropriate  that  our  independent  judiciary 


be  Inlvolved  so  that  It  can  act.  If  necessary 
as  the  arbiter. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  controversies 
that  might  arise  under  Article  V,  the  Com- 
mittee believes  that  there  should  be  several 
limits  on  Judicial  consideration.  First,  a  Con- 
gressional determination  should  be  over- 
turned only  if  "clearly  erroneous."  ThU 
standard  recognizes  Congress'  political  role 
and  at  the  same  time  insures  that  Congress 
cannot  arbitrarily  void  the  convention 
process. 

Second,  by  limiting  judicial  remedies  to 
declaratory  relief,  the  possibility  of  actual 
conflict  between  the  branches  of  government 
would  be  diminished.  As  Powell  Illustrated, 
courts  are  more  willing  to  adjudicate  ques- 
tions with  "political  "  overtones  when  not 
faced  with  the  institutionally  destructive 
need  to  enforce  the  result. 

Third,  the  Introduction  of  judicial  review 
should  not  be  allowed  to  delay  the  amending 
process  unduly.  Accordingly,  any  claim 
should  be  raised  promptly  so  as  to  result  In 
an  early  presentation  and  resolution  of  any 
dispute.  We  favor  a  short  limitation  period 
combined  with  expedited  judicial  procedures 
such  as  the  selection  of  a  three-Judge  district 
court.  The  possibility  of  providing  original 
jurisdiction  in  the  Supreme  Court  was  re- 
jected for  several  reasons.  Initiation  of  suit 
in  the  Supreme  Court  necessarily  escalates 
the  level  of  the  controversy  without  regard 
to  the  significance  of  the  basic  dispute.  In 
addition.  three-Judge  district  court  proce- 
dures are  better  suited  to  an  expedited  han- 
dling of  factual  issues. 

We  do  not  believe  that  our  recommenda- 
tion of  a  three-judge  court  is  inconsistent 
with  the  American  Bar  Association's  position 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  such  courts  should 
be  sharply  curtailed.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
Judicial  review  provided  for  will  occur  rela- 
tively rarely.  In  those  Instances  when  it  does. 
the  advantages  of  three-Judge  court  jurisdic- 
tion outweigh  the  disadvantages  which  the 
Association  has  perceived  in  the  existing 
three-judge  court  Jurisdiction.  In  cases  In- 
volving national  constitutional  conventlcn 
Issues,  the  presence  of  three  Judges  (in- 
cluding a  circuit  Judge)  and  the  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  are  significant 
advantages  over  conventional  district  court 
procedure. 

There  Is  no  Indication  from  the  text  of 
Article  V  that  the  President  is  assigned  a 
role  In  the  amending  process.  Article  V  pro- 
vides that  "Congress"  shall  prop>ose  amend- 
ments, call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments  and.  in  either  case,  choose  the 
mode  for  ratlflcaticn  of  amendments. 

Article  n.  Section  7  of  the  Constitution. 
however,  provides  that  "every  Order.  Resolu- 
tion, or  Vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may 
be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  Ad- 
journment) shall  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent" for  bis  approval  and.  If  disapproved, 
may  be  repassed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  boCh 
Houses. 

It  has.  we  believe,  been  regarded  as  settled 
that  amendments  ptropoeed  by  Congress  need 
not  be  presented  to  the  President  for  his 
approval.  The  practice  originated  with  the 
first  ten  amendments,  which  were  not  sub- 
mitted o  President  Washington  for  his  ap- 
proval, and  has  continued  through  the  re- 
cently proposed  amendment  on  eouallty  of 
rights.  The  question  of  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's approval  Is  required  was  passed  on  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Holllngsworth  v.  Vir- 
ginia." There,  the  validity  of  the  Eleventh 
Amendment  was  attacked  on  the  ground  that 
It  had  "not  been  proposed  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution"  in  that  It  had 
never  been  presented  to  tiie  President. 

Article  I.  Section  7  was  re' led  upon  In 
suppm^  of  that  position.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral argued  that  the  proposing  of  amend- 
ments was  "a  substantive  act.  unconnected 
with  the  ordinary  btislneas  of  legtslaUon.  Mid 
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not  wltbln  the  policy  of  terms  of  tnvesttoig 
the  President  with  ft  qualified  negfttlve  on 
the  Acta  and  Resolutions  of  Congress." 

It  wms  aJso  urged  th*t  since  a  two-thirds 
vote  was  necessary  for  both  proposing  an 
amendment  and  overriding  a  presidential 
veto,  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
a  submission  to  the  President  In  such  case. 
It  was  argued  In  reply  that  this  was  no 
answer,  since  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
President  for  his  disapproval  "might  be  so 
satisfactory  as  to  reduce  the  majority  below 
the  constitutional  proportion." 

The  Court  held  that  the  amendment  had 
been  properly  adopted.  Justice  Cbase  stating 
that  "the  negative  of  the  President  applies 
only  to  the  ordinary  cases  of  legislation:  he 
has  noithlng  to  do  with  the  proposition  or 
adoption  of  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion." 1  What  was  not  pointed  out,  but  could 
have  been,  is  that  had  the  President's  ap- 
proval been  found  necessary.  It  would  have 
created  the  anomaly  that  only  amendments 
propooed  by  Congress  would  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  inasmuch  as  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 7  by  its  terms  could  not  aooly  to  action 
taken  by  a  national  constitutional  conven- 
tion. 

Subsequent  to  Hc^Ungsworth,  the  question 
of  the  President's  role  In  the  amending  proc- 
ess has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
Congress.  In  1803  a  motion  In  the  Senate  to 
submit  the  Twelfth  Amendment  to  the  Presi- 
dent was  defeated.''  In  1865  the  proposed 
Thirteenth  Amendment  was  submitted  to 
President  Lincoln  and.  apparently  through 
an  Inadvertence,  was  signed  by  him. 

An  extensive  discussion  of  his  sKitlon  took 
place  In  the  Senate  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  declaring  that  the  President's  signa- 
ture was  unnecessary.  Inconsistent  with 
former  practice,  and  should  not  constitute 
a  precedent  for  the  future."  The  following 
year  President  Andrew  John?on,  In  a  report 
to  the  Congress  with  resiject  to  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  made  clear  that  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Executive  Branch  In  sub- 
mitting the  amendment  to  the  state  legisla- 
tures was  "purely  ministerial"  and  did  not 
commit  the  Executive  to  "an  approval  or  a 
recommendation  of  the  amendment."  " 

Since  that  time,  no  proposed  amendment 
has  been  submitted  to  the  President  for  his 
approval  and  no  serious  question  has  arisen 
over  the  validity  of  amendments  for  that 
reason.  Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  could  state 
in  1920  In  HavDke  v.  Smith  that  It  was  settled 
"that  the  submission  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  did  not  require  the  action  of  the 
President." 

While  the  "call"  of  a  convention  is  obvi- 
ously a  different  step  from  that  of  proposing 
an  amendment,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
President's  approval  is  required.  Under  Arti- 
cle V  applications  from  two-thirds  of  the 
state  legislatures  must  precede  a  call  and,  as 
previously  noted.  Confess'  duty  to  Issue  a 
call  once  the  conditions  have  been  met 
clearly  seems  to  be  a  mandatory  one. 

To  require  the  President's  approval  of  a 
convention  call,  therefore,  would  add  a 
requirement  not  Intended. 

Not  only  would  It  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
mandatory  nature  of  Congress'  duty  and 
the  practice  of  non-presldentlal  Involvement 
In  the  congressional  process  of  Initiating 
amendments  but  it  would  make  more  diffi- 
cult any  resort  to  the  convention  method. 

The  approval  of  another  branch  of  gov- 
ernment would  be  necessary  and.  If  not 
obtained,  a  two -thirds  vote  of  each  House 
would  be  required  before  a  call  could  Issue. 
Certainly,  the  parallelism  between  the  two 
Initiating  methods  would  be  altered.  In  a 
manner  that  could  only  thwart  the  Intended 
purpose  of  the  convention  process  as  an 
"equal-  method  of  Initiating  amendments 
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WhUe  the  language  of  Article  I,  Section  7 
expressly  provides  for  only  one  exception 
.'I.e.,  an  adjournment  vote),  It  has  been  In- 
terpreted as  not  requiring  presidential  ap- 
proval of  preliminary  votes  In  Congress,  or,  as 
noted,  the  proposal  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments by  Congress,  or  concurrent  resolutions 
passed  oy  tbe  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  a  variety  of  purposes,  tt  Aa 
the  Supreme  Court  held  In  HoUingsworth, 
Section  7  applies  to  "ordinary  cases  of  legis- 
lation" and  "has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
proposition  or  adoption  of  amendments  to 
the  Constitution."  Thus,  the  use  of  a  con- 
current resolution  by  Congress  for  the  Issu- 
anc3  of  a  convention  call  Is  In  our  opinion 
In  harmony  with  the  generally  recognized 
exceptions  to  Article  I,  Section  7. 

We  believe  that  a  state  governor  should 
have  no  part  In  the  process  by  which  a  state 
legislature  applies  for  a  convention  or  rati- 
fies a  proposed  amendment.  In  reaching  this 
conclusion,  we  are  Influenced  by  the  fact 
that  Article  V  speaks  of  "state  legislatures" 
applying  for  a  convention  and  ratifying  an 
amendment  proposed  by  either  Congress  or  a 
national  convention.  The  Supreme  Court  had 
occasion  to  focus  on  this  expression  in 
Hawke  v.  Smith  ■■^  (No.  1)  In  the  context  of 
a  provision  In  the  Ohio  Constitution  sub- 
jecting to  a  popular  referendum  any  rati- 
fication of  a  federal  amendment  by  Its  leg- 
Islattire. 

The  Court  held  that  this  requirement  was 
invalid,  reasoning  that  the  term  "legisla- 
tures" had  a  certain  meaning.  Said  the 
Cotirt:  "What  It  meant  when  adopted  It  still 
means  for  the  purpose  of  Interpretation.  A 
Legislature  was  then  the  representative  body 
which  made  the  laws  of  the  people."  ■* 

The  ratification  of  a  proposed  amendment, 
held  the  Court,  was  not  "an  act  of  legisla- 
tion within  the  proper  sense  of  the  word" 
but  simply  an  expression  of  assent  in  which 
"no  legislative  action  Is  authorized  or  re- 
quired." 

The  Court  also  noted  that  the  power  to 
ratify  proposed  amendments  has  Its  source 
In  the  Constitution  and.  as  such,  the  state 
law-making  procedures  are  Inapplicable. 

That  the  term  "Legislature"  does  not  al- 
ways mean  the  representative  body  Itself  was 
made  clear  by  Smiley  v.  Holm."  That  case 
Involved  a  bill  passed  by  the  Minnesota  leg- 
islature dividing  the  state  Into  congres- 
sional districts  under  Article  I.  Section  4. 
The  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  governor  and  not 
repassed  over  his  veto.  As  for  the  argument 
that  the  bill  was  valid  because  Article  I. 
Section  4  refers  to  the  state  "Legislatures," 
the  Court  stated: 

"The  Xiao  In  the  Federal  Constitution  of 
the  same  term  In  different  relations  does  not 
always  Imply  the  same  function.  .  .  .  Wher- 
ever the  term  'legislator*  Is  used  In  the 
Constitution  It  Is  necessary  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  particular  action  In  view. . . ."  » 

The  Court  found  that  the  governor's  par- 
ticipation was  required  because  the  func- 
tion In  question  Involved  the  making  of 
state  laws  and  the  veto  of  the  governor  was 
an  Integral  part  of  the  state's  legislative 
process.  In  finding  that  Article  I.  Section  4 
contemnlated  the  maVing  of  laws,  the  Court 
stated  that  It  provided  for  "a  complete  code 
for  congressional  elections"  whcse  require- 
ments "would  be  nugatory  if  they  did  not 
have  appropriate  sanctions." 

The  Court  contrasted  this  function  with 
the  "Le^Iature's"  role  as  an  electoral  body, 
as  when  It  chose  Senators,  and  a  ratifying 
body,  as  In  the  case  of  federal  amendments. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  act  of  applying 
for  a  convention  Invokes  the  law-making 
processes  of  the  state  anv  more  than  Its  act 
of  ratifying  a  proposed  amendment.  If  any- 
thing, the  act  of  ratification  Is  closer  to 
legislation  since  It  is  the  l-st  step  before  an 
amendment  becomes  a  fundamental  part  of 
our  law. 


A  convention  application,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  se.eral  steps  removed.  Other  states 
muse  concur,  a  convention  then  must  be 
called  by  Congress,  and  an  amendment  must 
be  proposed  oy  that  convention. 

Moreover,  a  convention  application,  un- 
like lejjislatlon  dividing  cont^ressional  dis- 
tricts, does  not  have  the  lorce  of  law  or 
operate  directly  and  Immediately  upon  the 
people  of  the  state.  From  a  legal  point  of 
view,  it  would  seem  to  be  coutrar>  to  nawke 
V  Smith  and  Leaer  v.  Gamett  to  require  the 
governor's  participation  In  the  application 
and  ratification  processes.^ 

The  exclusion  of  the  governor  from  the 
application  and  ratification  processes  also 
flnds  support  in  the  overwhelming  practice 
of  the  states,"*  in  the  views  of  text -writers,"' 
and  In  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Hollingsworth  v.  Virginia  holding  that  the 
President  was  excluded  from  any  role  In  the 
process  by  which  amendments  are  proposed 
by  Congress." 

A  reading  of  Article  V  makes  that  an  ap- 
plication should  contain  a  request  to  Con- 
gress to  call  a  national  convention  that 
wo  old  ha>e  the  authority  to  propose  an 
amendment   to    the    Constitution. 

An  application  which  simply  expressed  a 
state's  opinion  on  a  given  problem  or  re- 
quested Congress  itself  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment would  not  be  sufficient  for  purposes 
of  Article  V.  Nor  would  an  application  seem 
proper  if  it  called  for  a  convention  with  no 
more  authority  than  to  vote  a  specific 
amendment  set  forth  therein  up  or  down, 
since  the  convention  would  be  effectively 
stripped  of  its  deliberative  function,  tt*  A 
convention  should  have  latitude  to  amend, 
as  Congress  does,  by  evaluating  and  dealing 
with  a  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  application  which 
expressed  the  result  sought  by  an  amend- 
ment, such  as  providing  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President,  should  be  proper  since 
the  convention  Itself  would  be  left  free  to 
decide  on  the  terms  of  the  specific  amend- 
ment necessary  to  accomplish  that  objective. 
We  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  it  should 
not  be  necessary  that  each  application  be 
identical  or  propose  similar  changes  in  the 
same  subject  matter.*" 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  requi- 
site agreement  among  the  states  Is  present, 
it  would  seem  useful  for  congressional  legis- 
lation to  require  a  state  legislature  to  list  in 
Its  application  all  state  applications  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  its  adoption  whose  subject  or 
subjects  it  considers  to  be  substantially  the 
same.  By  requiring  a  state  legislature  to  ex- 
press the  purpose  of  its  application  In  rela- 
tion to  those  already  received.  Congress  would 
have  additional  guidance  In  rendering  its 
determination. 

Any  such  requirement,  we  believe,  should 
be  written  in  a  way  that  would  permit  an 
application  to  be  counted  even  though  the 
state  involved  might  have  Inadvertently  but 
in  good  faith  failed  to  identify  similar  ap- 
plications In  effect. 

In  Dillon  V.  Oloss.  the  Court  upheld  the 
fixing  by  Congress  of  a  period  during  which 
ratification  of  a  proposed  amendment  must 
be  accomplished.  Tn  reaching  that  conclusion 
the  Court  stated  that  "the  fair  Inference  or 
Implication  from  Article  V  Is  that  the  rati- 
fication must  be  within  some  reasonable 
time  aft«^r  proposal,  w^lch  Congress  is  free 
to  fix."  The  Court  observed  that 

"as  ratification  is  but  the  expression  of  tbe 
approbation  of  the  people  and  is  to  be  effec- 
tive when  had  in  three-fourths  of  the  States, 
there  Is  a  fair  imollcation  that  It  must  be 
sufficiently  contemporaneous  In  that  number 
of  States  to  reflect  the  will  of  the  people  In 
all  sections  at  relatively  tbe  same  F>crlod, 
which  of  course  ratification  scattered 
through  a  long  series  of  years  would  not 
do."  " 

We  beMeve  f'e  re<wonlng  of  Dillon  v.  Oloos 
to  be  equally  applicable  to  state  applications 
for    a    national    constitutional    convention. 
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The  convening  of  a  convention  to  deal  with 
a  certain  matter  certainly  should  refiect  the 
"will  of  the  people  in  all  sections  at  rela- 
tively the  same  period.  .  .  ."  In  the  absence 
of  a  uniform  rule,  the  timeliness  or  untlme- 
Uness  of  state  applications  would  vary,  it 
seems,  from  case  to  case.  It  would  Involve, 
as  the  Supreme  Court  suggested  with  respect 
to  the  ratification  area  In  Coleman  v.  Miller, 
a  consideration  of  "political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  have  prevailed  dur- 
ing tbe  period  since  the  submission  of  the 
I  applications  J.  .  .  ."  * 

A  uniform  rule,  as  In  the  case  of  ratifi- 
cation of  proposed  amendments  since  1918  •• 
would  add  certainty  and  avoid  the  type  of 
confusion  which  surrounded  the  apportion- 
ment applications.  Any  rule  adopted,  how- 
ever, must  take  Into  account  the  fact  that 
some  state  legislatures  do  not  meet  every 
year  and  that  in  many  states  the  legislative 
sessions  end  early  In  the  year. 

Although  the  suggestion  of  a  seven  year 
period  is  consistent  with  that  prescribed 
for  the  ratification  of  recent  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments,  It  can  be  argued 
that  such  a  period  Is  too  long  for  the  calling 
of  a  constitutional  convention,  since  a  long 
series  of  years  would  likely  be  involved 
before  an  amendment  could  be  adopted.  A 
shorter  period  of  time  might  more  accurate- 
ly reflect  the  will  of  the  people  at  a  given 
point  in  time. 

Moreover,  at  this  time  in  our  history  when 
social,  economic  and  political  changes  fre- 
quently occur,  a  long  period  of  time  might 
be  undesirable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  period 
such  as  four  years  would  give  states  which 
adopted  an  application  In  the  third  and 
fourth  year  little  opportunity  to  withdraw 
It  on  the  basis  of  further  reflection. 

This  is  emphasized  when  consideration  Is 
given  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  state 
legislatures  do  not  meet  every  year.  Hence, 
a  longer  period  does  afford  more  opportu- 
nity for  reflection  on  both  the  submission 
and  withdrawal  of  an  application.  It  also  en- 
ables the  people  at  the  time  of  state  leg- 
islative elections  to  exoress  their  views.  Of 
course,  whatever  the  period  It  may  be  ex- 
tended by  the  filing  of  a  new  proiosal. 

The  Committee  feels  that  some  limitation 
Is  necessary  and  de.slrable  but  takes  no  nosl- 
tion  on  the  exact  time  except  It  believes 
that  either  four  or  seven  years  wouH  be 
reasonable  and  that  a  congressional  deter- 
mination as  to  either  period  should  be  ac- 
cepted. 

There  is  no  Jaw  dealing  snuiirelv  wlt.b  the 
question  of  whether  a  state  may  withdraw 
an  application  seeking  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. altV'O'igh  some  conunentators  have 
suggested  that  a  withdrawal  Is  of  no  effect " 
The  desirability  of  haWne  a  rule  on  the  sub- 
ject Is  underscored  by  t>'e  fact  that  state 
legislatures  ha^-e  attempted  to  withdraw  ao- 
pUcaMons.  particularly  durin<'  the  two  most 
recent  cases  where  a  lar^e  number  of  state 
leftslaturos  Ro)i''*-t  r  ron-ont'oi  on  «.  B-e 
clflc  issue.»>  As  a  result,  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion have  ari.-en  as  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  suc*i  aDDllcatlons. 

During  the  Senate  debates  of  October  1971 
on  S.  215,  no  one  suggested  any  limitation  on 
the  power  to  withdraw  up  to  the  time  that 
the  le^slatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  states 
had  submitted  proposals.  Since  a  convention 
«-fJf..  .J*^''*  *  "contemporaneously-felt 
^h  ,H  K*'  '*  **''•  P"^e-  "e  think  there 
f^  "5  ^  °°  ^"""^  limitation.  In  view  of  the 
Sr"!*,?/*  ^'^  comparatively  permanent 
f^l^M  *P  ^'ne'idment.  it  seems  desirable 
Inn^..  f,  '*^«'»*"'-«»  be  able  to  set  aside 
t'^^^il^*""'"  ^^"*  "^y  ^»'e  been  hastily  sub- 
TcLn^r'  ^^h"'  r  '°°K"  "=«•<=*  the  Lclal, 
econom  c  and  political  factors  In  effect  when 
the  aoDllcaflons  were  orlglna'lv  adoote-i  We 
beUeve  Congress  has  the  power  to  so  provide. 

Prom  a  slightly  different  point  of  view,  the 
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power  to  withdraw  Implies  the  power  to 
change  and  this  relates  directly  to  the  ques- 
tion of  determining  whether  two-thirds  of 
the  state  legislature  have  applied  for  a  con- 
vention to  consider  the  same  subject.  A  state 
may  wish  to  say  speclflcally  through  its  legis- 
lature that  it  does  or  does  not  agree  that  Its 
proposal  covers  the  same  subject  as  that  of 
other  state  proposals.  Tbe  Committee  feels 
that  this  power  is  desirable. 

Finally,  we  can  see  no  problems  with  re- 
spect to  a  state  changing  a  refusal  to  request 
a  convention  to  a  proposal  for  such  a  con- 
vention. All  states,  of  course,  have  rules  of 
one  sort  or  another  which  restrict  the  time 
at  which  a  once-defeated  proposition  can  be 
again  presented.  If  these  rules  were  to  apply 
to  the  call  of  a  federal  convention  and  oper- 
ate In  a  burdensome  manner,  their  validity 
would  be  questionable  under  Hawke  v. 
Smith. 

We  believe  It  of  fundamental  Importance 
that  a  constitutional  convention  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  the  country.  This 
Is  especially  so  when  It  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  method  was  intended  to  make  available 
to  the  "people"  a  means  of  remedying  abuses 
by  the  national  government.  If  the  conven- 
tion is  to  be  "responsive"  to  tbe  people,  then 
the  structure  most  appropriate  to  the  con- 
vention is  one  representative  of  the  p>eople. 
This,  we  believe,  can  only  mean  an  election 
of  convention  delegates  by  the  people.  An 
election  would  help  assure  public  confldence 
in  the  convention  process  by  generating  a 
discussion  of  the  constitutional  change 
sought  and  affording  the  people  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  to  the  future 
delegates. 

Although  there  are  no  direct  precedents  in 
point,  there  is  authority  and  substantial  rea- 
son for  concluding,  as  we  do,  that  the  one- 
person,  one-vote  rule  is  applicable  to  a  na- 
tional constitutional  convention.  In  Hadley  v. 
Junior  College  District,  the  Supreme  Coiu-t 
held  that  the  rule  applied  in  the  selection 
of  i>eople  who  carry  on  governmental  fimc- 
tions.* 

While  a  recent  decision,  affirmed  without 
opinion  by  the  Supreme  Court,  held  that 
elections  for  the  Judiciary  are  exempt  fnxn 
the  rule,  the  lower  court  stated  that  "judges 
do  not  represent  people.""  Convention  dele- 
gates, however,  would  represent  people  as 
well  as  perform  a  f undsjnental  governmental 
function. 

As  a  West  Virginia  Supreme  Coxirt  ob- 
served with  respect  to  a  state  constitutional 
convention:  "|Elven  though  a  constitutional 
convention  may  not  precisely  fit  into  one  of 
the  three  branches  of  government,  it  is  such 
an  essential  incident  of  government  that 
every  citizen  should  be  entitled  to  equal  rep- 
resentation therein."  ™ 

Other  decisions  'nvolvlng  conventions  dif- 
fer as  to  whether  the  apportionment  of  a 
state  constitutional  convention  must  meet 
constitutional  standards.'" 

Of  course,  the  state  reapportionment  deci- 
sions are  grounded  in  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and 
the  congressional  decision  In  Wesberry  v. 
Sanders'^  was  founded  on  Article  1,  Section 
2.  Federal  legislation  providing  for  a  national 
constitutional  convention  would  be  sub- 
ject to  neither  of  these  clauses  but  rather 
to  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Yet  the  concept  of 
equal  protection  Is  obviously  related  to  due 
process  and  has  been  so  refiected  in  decisions 
under  the  Fifth  Amendment.'^ 

Assuming  compliance  with  the  one-per- 
son, one-vote  rule  is  necessary,  as  we  believe 
it  is,  what  standards  would  apply?  While  the 
early  cases  spoke  In  terms  of  strict  popula- 
tion equality,  recent  cases  have  accepted  de- 
viations from  this  standard.  In  Mahan  v. 
Howell,  the  Supreme  Court  accepted  devla- 
tlona  of  up  to  16.4%  because  the  state  ap- 
portionment plan  was  deliberately  drawn  to 
conform  to  existing  political  subdlvlsons 
which,  tbe  Court  felt,  formed  a  more  natural 


basis  for  districting  ao  as  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  people  involved.''* 

In  Abate  v.  Mundt,  the  Court  upheld  a 
plan  for  a  county  board  of  supervisors  which 
produced  a  total  deviation  of  11.9%.^  It  did 
so  on  the  basis  of  the  long  history  of  dual 
personnel  in  county  and  town  govenunent 
and  the  lack  of  built-in  bias  tending  to  favor 
a  particular  poUtical  Interest  or  geographic 
area. 

Elaborating  its  views  on  one  person,  one 
vote,  the  Committee  believes  that  a  system  of 
voting  by  states  at  a  convention,  while  pat- 
terned after  the  original  ConstituUonal  Con- 
vention, would  be  unconstitutional  as  well  aa 
undemocratic  and  archaic. 

While  it  was  appropriate  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  at  a  time  when  the 
states  were  essentially  independent,  there 
can  be  no  justification  for  such  a  system 
today.  Aside  from  the  contingent  election 
feature  of  our  electoral  college  system,  which 
has  received  nearly  universal  condemnation 
as  being  anachronistic,  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  precedent  which  would  support  such  a 
system  today. 

A  system  of  voting  by  states  would  make 
It  possible  for  states  representing  one-sixth 
of  the  population  to  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Plainly,  there  should  be  a  broad 
representation  and  popular  participation  at 
any  convention. 

While  tbe  representation  provisions  of  S 
1272  allowing  each  state  as  many  delegate* 
as  it  has  Senators  and  Representativea  In 
Congress  are  preferable  to  a  system  of  voting 
by  states,  it  is  seriously  questionable  whether 
that  structure  would  be  found  constitutional 
because  of  the  great  voting  weight  it  would 
give  to  people  of  one  stau  over  the  people 
of  another.!'  It  can  be  argued  that  a  repre- 
sentation system  in  a  convention  which 
parallels  the  structure  In  Congres  does  not 
violate  due  process,  since  Congress  is  tb« 
only  other  body  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  propose  constitutional  amendments. 
On  the  other  hand,  representation  in  the 
Congress  and  the  electoral  college  are  explicit 
parts  of  the  ConsUtutlon.  arrived  at  as  a  re- 
sult of  compromises  at  tbe  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  appor> 
tlonment  plans  based  on  such  models  are 
therefore  constitutional.  On  the  contrary, 
the  reaptjortionment  decisions  make  clear 
that  state  plans  which  deviate  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  representation  for  eqtial  num- 
bers are  unconstitutional.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  in  Kirkpatrlck  v.  Preisler: 

"Equal  representation  for  equal  numben 
of  peoole  is  a  principle  designed  to  orevent 
debasement  of  voting  power  and  diminution 
of  access  to  elected  representatives.  Tolera- 
tion of  even  small  deviations  detracts  from 
these  purposes."  ™ 

In  our  view,  a  system  allotting  to  e*ch 
state  a  number  of  delegates  eaual  to  Its  rep- 
resentation In  the  Hotise  of  Re->resentatlvee 
should  be  an  acceptable  compliance  with 
one-person,  one-vote  standards.!}  *  We  reach 
this  conclusion  reco?nl7:lng  that  there  would 
be  population  deviations  of  up  to  50%  aris- 
ing from  tbe  fact  that  each  state  would  ba 
entitled  to  a  delegate  regardless  of  popula- 
tion. Tt  would  be  passible  to  make  the  popu- 
lations substantially  eoual  by  redistrtctlng 
the  entire  country  regardless  of  state  bound- 
aries or  by  giving  Alaska  one  vote  and  having 
every  ot^-er  state  elect  at  large  a  multiple  of 
300.000  representing  its  po'iulatlon  or  re- 
district  each  state  on  the  new  population 
unlt.^ 

None  of  these  methods,  however,  aeema 
feasible  or  realistic.  The  time  and  expense 
Involved  in  the  creation  and  utUlratlon  of 
entirely  new  district  lines  for  one  election, 
especially  since  state  election  machinery  la 
readily  available.  Is  one  factor  to  be  weighed. 

Another  is  tbe  difficulty  of  creating  dis- 
tricts crossing  state  lines  which  would  ade- 
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quately  represent  constituents  from  both 
states.  There  is  also  the  natural  interest  of 
the  voter  in  remaining  within  his  state.  Piir- 
thermore,  the  dual  nature  of  our  political 
system  strongly  supports  the  position  that 
state  boundaries  te  respected.  Abate  v. 
Mundt,  although  distinguishable  regarding 
apportionment  of  a  local  legislative  body, 
sui:^ests  an  analogy  on  a  federal  level. 

The  rationale  of  the  Court  In  upholding 
the  legislative  districts  within  counties 
drawn  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  towns, 
with  the  minimum  deviation  possible,  could 
be  applicable  to  apportionment  of  a  con- 
vention. The  functional  interdependence  and 
the  coordination  of  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments and  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
dual  system  In  our  government  parallel  the 
relationship  between  the  county  and  towns 
in  Abate.  Appropriate  respect  for  the  integ- 
rity of  the  states  would  seem  to  Justify  an 
exception  to  strict  equality  which  would  as- 
sure each  state  at  least  one  delegate. 

Thus,  a  system  based  on  the  allocation  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  would  afford 
maximum  representation  within  that  struc- 
ture. 

We  cannot  discern  any  federal  constitu- 
tional bar  against  a  member  of  Congress 
serving  as  a  delegate  to  a  national  constitu- 
tional convention.  We  do  not  believe  that 
»^e  provision  of  Article  I.  Section  6  prohibit- 
ing congressmen  from  holding  oSces  under 
the  United  States  would  be  held  applicable 
to  service  as  a  convention  delegate. 

The  available  precedents  suggest  that  an 
"offlce  of  the  United  States"  must  be  created 
under  the  appointive  provisions  of  Article 
n  ™  or  Involve  duties  and  functions  in  one 
of  the  three  branches  of  government  which, 
if  accepted  by  a  member  of  Confess,  would 
constitute  an  encroachment  on  the  princinle 
of  separation  of  powers  underlying  our  gov- 
ernmental system.™ 

It  Is  hard  to  see  how  a  state-elected  dele- 
gate to  a  national  constitutional  convention 
is  within  the  contemnlation  of  t^ls  provi- 
sion. It  is  noteworthy  in  this  rerrard  that 
several  dele<^t«s  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787  were  members  of  the  Conti- 
nental Coneress  and  that  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  contained  a  clause  similar  to 
Artl'-le  I.  Section  6. 

We  express  no  ixjsition  on  the  policy  ques- 
tion presented,  or  on  the  applicability  and 
validity  of  any  state  constitutional  bars 
against  members  of  Coneress  simultaneoxisly 
serving  In  other  positions. 

As  part  of  our  study,  the  Committee  has 
considered  the  advisability  of  Including  in 
any  statute  Implementing  the  convention 
method  a  rule  as  to  whether  a  state  should 
be  able  to  rescind  Its  ratification  of  a  pro- 
posed amendment  or  withdraw  a  rejection 
vote.  In  view  of  the  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty which  exists  with  respect  to  these 
matters,  we  believe  that  a  uniform  rule 
would  be  highly  desirable. 

The  difficult  legal  and  policy  question  Is 
whether  a  state  can  withdraw  a  ratification 
of  a  proposed  amendment.  There  is  a  view 
that  Article  V  envisions  only  affirmative  acts 
and  that  once  the  act  of  ratification  has 
taken  place  In  a  state,  that  state  has  ex- 
hausted Its  power  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment in  question." 

In  support,  it  Is  pointed  out  that  where 
the  convention  method  of  ratification  is 
chosen,  the  state  constitutional  convention 
would  not  have  the  ability  to  withdraw  its 
ratification  after  It  had  disbanded. 

Consequently.  It  Is  suggested  that  a  state 
leglslat\ire  does  not  have  the  power  to  with- 
draw a  ratification  vote.  This  suggestion  has 
found  support  in  a  few  state  court  deci- 
sions n  and  In  the  action  of  Congress  declar- 
ing the  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  valid  despite  ratification  rejec- 


tions in  two  of  the  states  making  up  the 
three-fourtha. 

On  the  other  band.  Article  V  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  to  select  the  method  of  rati- 
fication and  the  Supreme  Court  has  made 
clear  that  this  power  carries  with  it  the  pow- 
er to  adopt  reasonable  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  ratification  process. 

We  do  not  regard  past  precedent  as  con- 
trolling but  rather  feel  that  the  principle  of 
seeking  an  agreement  of  public  support 
espoused  In  Dillon  v.  Qloss  and  the  impor- 
tance and  comparatively  permanent  nature 
of  an  amendment  more  cogently  argue  in 
support  of  a  rule  permitting  a  state  to  change 
its  position  either  way  until  three-fourths  of 
the  states  have  finally  ratified." 

CONCLUSION 

Much  of  the  past  discussion  on  the  con- 
vention method  of  initiating  amendments 
has  taken  place  concurrently  with  a  lively 
discussion  of  the  particular  issue  sought  to 
be  brought  before  a  convention.  As  a  result, 
the  method  Itself  has  become  clouded  by 
uncertainty  and  controversy  and  attempted 
utilization  of  It  has  been  viewed  by  some 
as  not  only  an  assault  on  the  congressional 
method  of  initiating  amendments  but  as 
unleashing  a  dangerous  and  radical  force 
in  our  system. 

Our  two-year  study  of  the  subject  has 
led  us  to  conclude  that  a  national  constitu- 
tional convention  can  be  channeled  so  as 
not  to  be  a  force  of  that  kind  but  rather 
an  orderly  mechanism  of  effecting  constitu- 
tional change  when  circumstances  require 
Its  use. 

The  charge  of  radicalism  does  a  disservice 
to  the  ability  of  the  states  and  people  to 
act  responsibly  when  dealing  with  the 
Constitution. 

We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  In  any  way 
that  the  congressional  method  of  Initiating 
amendments  has  not  been  satisfactory  or, 
for  that  matter,  that  it  is  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred. We  do  mean  to  suggest  that  so  long 
as  the  convention  method  of  proposing 
amendments  Is  a  part  of  our  Constitution, 
It  Is  proper  to  establish  procedures  for  its 
Implementation  and  improper  to  place  un- 
necessary and  unintended  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  its  xise.  As  was  stated  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  with  which  we  agree: 

"The  committee  believes  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
is  to  enact  legislation  which  makes  article 
V  meaningful.  This  responsibility  dictates 
that  legislation  Implementing  the  article 
should  not  be  formulated  with  the  objective 
of  making  the  Convention  route  a  dead  let- 
ter by  placing  insurmountable  procedural 
obstacles  In  Its  way.  Nor  on  the  other  hand 
should  Congress,  in  the  guise  of  Implement- 
ing legislation,  create  procedures  designed 
to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  any  particular 
constitutional  change."" 

The  Integrity  of  our  system  requires  that 
when  the  convention  method  Is  properly  re- 
sorted to,  it  be  allowed  to  function  as 
Intended. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

SfCCIAI.     CONSl'l'l'  U  riONAL 

Convention  Stodt  CoMunrEz. 

FOOTNOTES 

•Masons  draft  of  the  Constitution,  as  It 
stood  ax.  that  point  in  the  Convention,  con- 
tained the  following  notations:  "Artlde 
5th — By  this  article  Congress  only  have  the 
power  of  proposing  amendments  at  any  fu- 
ture time  to  this  constitution  and  should  It 
prove  ever  so  oppr«3lve,  the  whole  people 
of  America  can't  make,  or  even  propose  alter- 
ations to  it;  a  doctrine  utterly  subversive 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people."  2  The  Records 
of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787.  at  639  n. 
8  (Farrand  ed.  1937). 


■•This  Is  because  it  was  called  "for  the 
sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  reporting  .  .  . 
such  alterations  and  provisions  therein  as 
shall  .  .  .  render  the  federal  constitution 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union." 

•••Note  the  similarity  between  this  lan- 
guage (emphasis  ours)  and  the  language 
contained  In  the  earliest  drafts  of  Article  V 
(p.  13,  supra) . 

••••Upon  recel^jt  of  the  first  state  appli- 
cation for  a  convention,  a  debate  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  6, 
1783,  as  to  whether  It  would  be  proper  to 
refer  that  application  to  committee.  A  num- 
ber of  RepreaentaUves,  including  Madison, 
felt  it  would  be  improper  to  do  so,  since  it 
would  imply  that  Congress  had  a  right  to 
deliberate  upon  the  subject.  Madison  said 
that  this  "was  not  the  case  until  two-thirds 
of  the  State  Legislatures  concurred  in  such 
application,  and  then  it  is  out  of  the  p>ower 
of  Congress  to  decline  complying,  the  words 
of  the  Constitution  being  express  and  posi- 
tive relative  to  the  agency  Congress  may 
have  In  case  of  applications  of  this  nature." 
The  House  thus  decided  not  to  refer  the 
application  to  committee  but  rather  to  en- 
ter it  upon  the  Journals  of  Congress  and 
place  the  original  in  Its  flies.  1  Annals  of 
Congress,  cols.  248-51  (1789).  Further  sup- 
port for  the  proposition  that  Congress  has 
no  discretion  on  whether  or  not  to  call  a 
constitutional  convention,  once  two-thirds 
of  the  states  have  applied  for  one,  may  be 
found  In  IV  Elliot.  The  Debates  in  the  Sev- 
eral State  Conventions  on  the  Adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  178  (2d  ed  1836) 
(remarks  of  delegate  James  Iredell  of  North 
Carolina) ;  1  Annals  of  Congress,  col.  498 
(1796)  (remarks  of  Rep.  WUllam  Smith  of 
South  Carolina  during  debate  on  a  projxjsed 
treaty  with  Great  Britain) ;  Cong.  Globe,  38th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  630-31  (1885)  (remarks  of 
Senator  Johnson). 

•••••See  our  discussion  at  pages  30-31, 
infra. 

t  For  a  related  discussion,  see  the  debates 
which  took  place  at  the  time  the  Twenty- 
First  Amendment  was  being  formulated  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  congressional  power 
over  state  ratifying  conventions.  See,  e.g.,  76 
Cong.  Rec.  124-34,  2419-21,  4152-55  (1933); 
77  Cong.  Rec.  481-32  (1933);  81  Cong.  Rec. 
3175-76  (1937).  Former  Attorney  General  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer  argued  that  Congress  could 
legislate  all  the  necessary  provisions  for  the 
assemibly  and  conduct  of  such  conventions, 
a  view  that  was  controverted  at  the  time  by 
former  Solicitor  General  Jamee  M.  Beck. 

X  Appendix  A  sets  forth  suggestions  as  to 
how  such  review  might  be  provided  for  in 
S.   1272. 

tt  The  concurrent  resolution  la  used  to  ex- 
press "the  sense  of  Congress  upon  a  given 
subject."  Watkins,  C.  L..  and  Riddick.  F.  M., 
Senate  Procedure:  Precedents  and  Practices 
208  (1964);  to  express  "facts,  principles, 
opinions,  and  purposes  of  the  two  Houses." 
Deschler.  L..  Jefferson's  Manual  and  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  185-186  (1969); 
and  to  take  a  Joint  action  embodying  a 
matter  within  the  limited  scope  of  Congress, 
as.  for  Instance,  to  count  the  electoral  votes, 
terminate  the  effective  date  of  some  laws,  and 
recall  bills  from  the  President.  Evlns  Joe  L., 
Understanding  Congress  114  (1963);  Watkins 
and  Rlddlck,  supra  at  208-9.  A  concurrent 
resoli'tlon  was  also  used  by  Coneress  In  de- 
claring that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
should  be  promulgated  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 15  Stat.  709-10.  Other  uses  Include 
tcrminatlne  powers  delegated  to  the  Presi- 
dent, directing  the  ex]jendltiire  of  iftoney 
appropriated  to  t^<e  use  of  Coneress.  and 
preventing  reorganization  plans  taking  effect 
under  general  powers  granted  the  President 
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to  reorganize  executive  agencies.  For  an  ex- 
cellent discussion  of  such  resolutions,  see 
8.  Rep.  No.  1336,  54th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1897). 

f  In  commenting  on  the  ratification  proc- 
ess, the  bupreme  oourt  stated  in  HauuKe  v. 
Smith  (No.  1) .  "Both  methods  of  ratification, 
by  leglriatures  of  conventions,  coll  for  action 
by  deliberative  assemblages  representative  of 
the  people,  whlcn  It  was  assumed  would 
voice  the  will  of  the  people."  253  U.8.  at 
226-27  (emphasis  added). 

t^  That  Is,  the  reapportionment  and  tax 
limitation  applications. 

X'  Use  of  an  electoral-college-type  formula 
would  mean  that  15  states  would  be  over- 
represented  by  50  percent  or  more,  with  the 
representation  rising  to  close  to  375  percent 
for  Alaska,  California,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  underrepresented  by  nearly  20  per- 
cent. 

t '  We  have  not  studied  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia question,  although  we  note  that  the 
District  does  not  have  a  role  in  the  congres- 
sional method  of  initiating  amendments  or 
in  the  ratification  process. 

"  J.  Jameson,  A  Treatise  on  Constitutional 
Conventions;  Their  History,  Powers,  and 
Modes  of  Proceeding  {  S85,  at  634  (4th  ed. 
1887) ;  cited  uHf/i  approval  in  Dillon  v.  Gloss, 
256  U.S.  368.  375   (1921). 

■»  The  Federalist  No.  43,  supra  note  2,  at 
204. 

'•  1  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention 
of  1787.  at  22  (Farrand  ed.  1937)  (hereinafter 
cited  as  Farrand). 

*>2  Id.  188  (emphasis  added). 

n  Weinfeld,  "Power  of  Congress  over  State 
Ratifying  Conventions,"  51  Harv.  L.  Rev.  473, 
481  (1938). 

"2  Farrand  558. 

"Id.  559. 

»/d.  629. 

« Id.  629,  630. 

M  The  Federalist  No.  85,  at  403  (Hallowell; 
Masters,  Smith  &  Co.  ed.  1852)  (A.  Hamil- 
ton). 

"  T.  Cooley,  The  General  Principles  of  Con- 
stitutional Law  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica 15  (2d  ed.  1891). 

™  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Pennsylvania  provided  for  amendments 
by  convention;  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
South  Carolina  provided  methods  of  amend- 
ment, but  not  through  conventions:  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia lacked  any  provisions  for  amendment; 
and  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  did  not 
adopt  constitutions  at  that  time.  The  con- 
stitution of  Vermont  (then  considered  a  ter- 
ritory) provided  for  amendments  through 
convention.  Weinfeld,  suvra  note  21,  at  479. 

»Ga.  Const,  art.  LXHT  (1777),  at  1  B. 
Poore,  The  Federal  and  State  Constitutions, 
Colonial  Charters,  and  Other  Organic  Laws  of 
the  United  States  383  (1878)  [hereinafter 
cited  as  Poore]. 

«Pa.  Const.  §47  (1776).  at  2  Poore  1548. 
Vermont's  Constitution  of  1786  contained  a 
similar  amending  article. 

»•  "Documents  Illustrative  of  the  Forma- 
tion of  the  Union  of  the  American  States." 
H.  Doc.  No.  398.  69th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  41-43 
(1927). 

"  A.  Sturm,  Methods  of  State  Comtitution- 
al  Reform  102  (1954) ;  R.  Hoar,  sunra  note  3. 
at  71,  120-1;  Dodd,  "State  constitutional 
Conventions  and  State  Leeislatlve  Power,"  2 
Vand.  L.  Rev.  27  (1948).  The  following  state 
oases  supoort  the  prooo^lMon :  Opinion  of  the 
Justices,  264  A  2d  3*2  (Del  1970»:  Chenault 
V.  Carter.  332  S.W.2d  623  (Kv.  Ifl^O);  State  v. 
i4nierican  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  137  La.  407,  68 
So.  742  (1915):  Opinion  of  the  Justices,  60 
Mass.  (6  Cmh.)  573  (1833):  Erwin  v.  Nolan. 
280  Mo.  401,  217  S.W.  837  (1920^:  Stnfe  ex  rel. 
Kvnalen  v.  Gravbill  496  P.  2d  1127  (Mont. 
1972):  Wood's  Apveal.  7.'>  P*  59  (1874^:  Wells 
v.  Bain.  75  Pa.  39  (1873);  In  re  Ovinion  of 
the  Governor.  56  R.I.  66,  178  A.  433  (1936); 


Cummings  v.  Beeler,  189  Tenn.  151.  233  S.W. 
3d  913  (1949):  Quinlan  v.  Houston  and  Texas 
Central  Ry.  Co.,  89  Tex.  366.  34  S.W.  738 
(1896) ;  Staples  v.  Gilmer,  183  Vo.  613,  33  S.E. 
2d  158,  loo  AX.R.  4tfo  (Xt««a).  See  Annot. 
"Power  of  state  legislature  to  limit  the  power 
of  a  state  constitutional  convention,"  158 
AXJl.  512  (1946). 

"Roger  Hoar  has  expressed  it  this  way: 

[Tjhere  would  be  no  convention  unless 
people  voted  amrmatlvely,  that  an  affirmative 
vote  would  result  in  holding  exactly  the  sort 
of  convention  in  every  detail  provided  in  the 
act,  and  that  the  people  are  presumed  to 
know  the  terms  of  tne  act  under  which  they 
vote.  Ihe  conclusion  drawn  from  this  is  that 
the  convention  act  in  its  every  detail  is  en- 
acted by  the  people  voting  under  it.  R.  Hoar, 
supra  note  3,  at  71. 

'^  State  V.  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany. 137  La.  407.  415.  68  So.  742.  745  (1916). 

'^  State  ex  rel.  McCready  v.  Hunt,  20  S.C. 
(2  Hill's  Law)  1,271  (1834). 

"  Nearly  15  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
state  constitutional  conventions  called  have 
been  substantively  limited  In  one  or  more 
respects.  The  limited  or  restricted  state  con- 
stitutional convention  has  been  used  fre- 
quently since  World  War  II.  See  A.  Sturm, 
supra  note  4,  at  56-60,  113;  A.  Sturm,  "State 
Constitutions  and  Constitutional  Revision, 
1970-1971,"  In  CouncU  of  State  Gov'ts.  The 
Book  of  the  States,  1972-1973.  at  20  (1972). 

»^256   VS.   368    (1921). 

»268  US.  130  (1922).  where  the  Court 
stated:  "But  the  ftmction  of  a  state  legis- 
lature In  ratifying  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  like  the  fimc- 
tion  of  Congress  in  proposing  the  amend- 
ment, is  a  federal  function  derived  from 
the  Federal  Constitution;  and  it  transcends 
any  limitations  sought  to  be  Imposed  by  the 
people  of  a  State." 

"As  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  has  ob- 
served: "The  history  of  American  freedom 
is.  in  no  small  measure,  the  history  of  pro- 
cedxire."  Malinski  v.  New  York.  324  U.S.  401, 
414  (1945).  It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  procedural  limitations  on  conventions 
have  been  Invalidated.  See  carton  v.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  151  Mich.  337.  115  N.W.  429 
(1908);  Goodrich  V.  tfoore,  2  Minn.  61  (1858). 
See  also  Jameson,  supra  note  17.  at  364; 
Dodd.  supra  note  32.  at  31.  33. 

"  A  number  of  the  Congressional  Acts  pro- 
viding for  territorial  conventions  did  pre- 
scribe that  the  convention  must  determine 
by  a  majority  of  the  whole  numl)er  of  dele- 
gates whether  It  was  expedient  for  the  terri- 
tory to  form  a  constitution  and  state  gov- 
ernment. No  such  requirement,  however,  was 
Imposed  on  the  conventions  in  their  work 
of  framing  such  constitutions  and  t^^'em- 
ments.  See.  e.g..  Act  of  April  30.  1802.  ch. 
40.  1  Stat.  173  (Ohio);  Act  of  Feb.  20.  1811. 
ch.  21.  3  Stat.  641  (Louisiana);  Act  of  July 
16.  1894.  ch,  138.  28  Stat.  107  (Utah);  Act 
of  June  16.  1906.  ch.  3335,  34  Stat.  207 
(Oklahoma). 

Among  those  few  state  constitutional  con- 
ventions, for  which  the  vote  needed  to  gov- 
ern convention  proceedings  was  estobllshed 
In  enabling  legislation  were  the  ^9«^  Penn- 
sylvania convention,  and  the  New  Jersey 
conventions  of  1947  and  19R6.  See  Law  of 
March  16.  1967.  ch.  2  (19671  Pa.  Laws  2:  Act 
of  Feb.  17.  1947.  ch.  8.  (19471  NJ.  Laws  24: 
Act  of  May  10,  1965,  ch.  43.  [1965]  NJ.  Laws 
101. 

When  Con-Tess  re^ul^ed  th<»t  the  ''"wenty- 
First  Amendment  (end'n<»  ProhlM'lon)  be 
ratified  by  state  conventions,  rather  than 
legislatures,  forty-three  states  enacted  leg- 
islation providing  for  such  conventions. 
Thirty-two  of  tho«e  enabllne  acts  estab- 
lished the  vote  required  of  convent'on 
de'ei^tes  for  ratlfra'lon:  either  a  n-ajortty  of 
those  delegates  present  and  voting  (e.g..  New 
Mexico  and  North  Carolina — such  acts  also 


established  a  minimum  quorum)  or  a  major- 
ity of  the  total  number  of  delegates  (e.g., 
California  and  iliinuis) .  In  no  case  was  tae 
requlreu^ent  greater  tnan  a  majority  of  the 
total  number  of  delegates.  See  E.  Brown. 
Ratification  of  the  Twenty-First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Vnited  State*: 
State  Convention  Records  and  Law*  616-701 
(1938). 

*'  io  be  noted  is  Gerry's  criticism  of  the 
August  30,  1  /87  proposal,  speclhcaily,  bis  ob- 
servation that  a  "majority"  of  the  states 
might  bind  the  country  in  the  convention 
contemplated  by  that  proposal.  See  pp.  13-13, 
sut-ra.  uerry's  criticism  eventually  led  to  the 
Inclusion  of  ratification  requirements.  See 
WeLnxeld.  rupra  note  21.  at  482-483. 

*'74  VS.  (I  Wall.)  506  (1869);  cHticized  in 
Glidden  Co.  v.  Zdanok.  310  VS.  530,  60S  n.ll 
(1963)    (Douglas.   J.,   dissenting). 

"See  Strong,  "Three  Little  Words  and 
What  Ibey  Didn't  Seem  to  Mean,"  59  A3. 
A  J.  39  (1973).  See  generally  Fainnan.  "He- 
construction  and  Reunion.  1864-88."  In  VI 
History  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
State*  433-514   (Freund  ed.   1971). 

"  The  coses  are:  United  States  v.  Spragu*. 
282  U.S.  716  (1931);  Leserv.  Gamett,  ii&  U.S. 
130  (1922);  Dillon  v.  Gloss.  256  U.S.  368 
(1921);  National  Prohibition  Case*.  253  VS. 
350  (1920);  Hawke  v.  Smith  (No.  1).  353  U.S. 
221  (1920);  HoUingtworth  v.  ViT0nia.  3  U.S. 
(3  Dall.)  378  (1798). 

•^307  VS.  433   (1939). 

"369  U.S.  186  (1962). 

"Id.  217. 

"  39SU.S.  486  (1969). 

*  See  Butterworth  v.  Demptey.  237  P.  Supp. 
302  (D.  Conn.  1965),  Involving  a  court-or- 
dered state  constitutional  convention  on  the 
subject  of  reapponionment.  Cf.  Sixty- 
Seventh  Minnesota  State  Senate  v.  Been*, 
406  VS.  187  (1972). 

«>3  U.S.  (3  DaU.)  378  (1798). 

"Id.  380  n.(a). 

"m  Journal  of  the  Senate  323(1803) 
(motion  defeated  by  a  vote  of  23  to  7). 

"  Cong.  Globe.  38th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  639-33 
(1865) .  Four  years  earlier  a  proposed  amend- 
ment on  slavery  was  presented  to  and  signed 
by  President  Buchanan.  No  discussion  took 
place  In  Congress  concerning  this  action  and 
the  proposed  amendment  was  ne^er  ratt^^ed. 

«VI  J.  Richardson,  A  Compilation  of  the 
Messages  and  Papers  of  the  President*,  1789- 
1897,  at  391-392   (1897). 

'=2'^3  US.  221  (1920). 

-Id.  227. 

<"285U.S.  365  (1933). 

"  Id.  366.  366. 

»  See  Coleman  v.  Miller.  148  Kan.  390.  71 
P.2d  518  (1937).  affd.  307  U.S.  «33  (1939). 
upholding  the  right  of  a  lieutenant  goremor 
to  cast  the  tie-breaking  vote  in  the  state 
senate  on  the  ratification  of  the  proposed 
child  labor  amendment.  In  oflirinlng.  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  expressed  no 
opinion  as  to  the  prooriety  of  the  lieutenant 
governor's  participation. 

•The  results  of  a  questionnaire-type  In- 
quiry which  we  sent  to  the  fifty  states  indi- 
cate that  a  substantial  malority  exclude  the 
governor  from  portlclpatJon  and  that  In  a 
number  that  Include  him  It  la  not  clear 
whether  his  inclusion  Is  simply  a  matter  of 
form.  Historically,  it  appears  that  the  gover- 
nor generally  bos  not  played  a  role  In  their 
processes,  although  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  See  Myers  "The  Process  of  Consti- 
tutional Amendment."  S.  Doc.  No.  314.  76th 
Cong..  3Td  Sess.  18  n.  47  (1940).  w»'ereln  It 
is  stated  that  governors  gave  44  ^provols  In 
the  ratifications  of  15  amendments.  Whether 
the  approvals  were  simply  a  matter  of  form 
or  were  reoulred  as  a  matter  of  state  law  Is 
not  clear.  In  several  cases  there  were  guber- 
natorial vetoes  of  rati f» cations.  Including  the 
governor  of  New  Fannshlre's  attempted  veto 
of  his  state's  ratification  of  the  twelfth 
amendment. 
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<^H.  Ames,  "Th«  Propooed  Axzkendme&ts  to 
ttie  CuOBUtutlon  of  the  United  Sta>tee  During 
tbe  FlTVt  Century  ot  Ite  Hiatory. "  H.  Doc.  No. 
363.  pC  i.  &4tb  COD«..  3d  Sees.  298  (18S7); 
Bocfleld,  "Propoeing  CX>nscltutlonai  Amend- 
ments by  Convention;  Some  Problems,"  39 
Notre  D»me  Lawyer  669,  664-«5  ( 1964) ;  Buok- 
W4ilter,  supra  note  13,  at  561;  Brlciifleld,  Staff 
of  House  OocnaUttee  on  the  Judiciary,  86th 
Oon«.,  1st  Sub3  ,  "Problems  RelaUng  to  a  Ped- 
eral  Constitutional  Convention,"  7-9  (Oooun. 
Print  1967);  Note.  "Propoeing  Amendments 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  by  Cod- 
venUon  70  Harv.  L.  Ee^.  1067,  1076  (1967). 
But  compare  69  Op.  Att'y  Oen.  of  Okls.  200 
(1969),  In  116  Cong.  Rec.  33780  (1969),  with 
/n  re  Opinion  of  the  Justices,  118  Maine  644, 
107  A.  673  (1919).  See  generally  Dodd,  The 
Revision  attd  Amendment  of  State  Conatitu- 
tiona  148-66  (1910):  Hoar,  supra  note  3.  at 
90-93;  Orfield.  supra  note  12,  at  SO  &  n.30, 
66  &  n.89. 

«3n.S.  (3Dall.)  378  (1799) .  See  also  Omaha 
Tribe  of  Nebraska  v.  Viltage  of  WaithiU,  334 
F.  Supp.  823  (D.  Neb.  1971),  aff'd,  460  P.  3d 
1337  (titb  Clr.  1973) ,  cert,  dented,  93  S.  Ct.  898 
(l»/3)  (governors  appro. lu  u^l  le^uireu  in 
order  for  a  state  to  ceae  Jurisdiction  over  In- 
dian residents);  tx  pane  Oilion,  363  P.  b63 
(1920)  (When  the  Legislature  Is  designated 
as  a  mere  agency  to  oischarge  some  duiy  of  a 
non-leglsiative  charaoter.  such  as  ratiiying  a 
proposed  antenament,  the  le^siative  body 
alone  may  act) . 

■^  BrlciLfleld,  supra  note  61,  at  11-13. 
'-♦266  U.S.  368,375  (1931). 
*i  307  U.S.  433,  463-^54  (1939) . 
**  Beginning  wltn  the  proposal  of  the  eight- 
eenth a^nenoment.  Congress  bos.  either  in  the 
amendment  or  proposing  resolution,  included 
a    provision    requiring    ratification    within 
seven  years  fnxn  the  time  of  the  submission 
to  the  states. 

"See.  e.g..  Note:  "Rescinding  Memoriallza- 
tions  Resolutions,"  30  Chi. — ^Kent  L.  Rev.  339 
( 1952 ) . 
»"397  U.S.  60  (1970). 

"  Wells  V.  Edwards,  347  P.  Supp.  463,  466 
(MJ3.  La.  1973),  affd.  93  S.  Ct.  904  (1973). 

^  Smith  V.  Gore,  160  W.  Va.  71,  143  S.E.3d 
791,  7s»4  (1966). 

"  See  Forty-Second  Legislative  Assembly  v. 
Lennon.  481  P.3d  330  (Mont.  1971) ;  Jackman 
V.  Bodine.  43  NJ.  453,  470.  476-77,  206  AJd 
713,  722,  726  (1964) .  In  Butterworth  v.  Demp- 
sey.  337  P.  Supp.  302  (D.  Conn.  1966),  a  fed- 
eral court  ordered,  without  Indicating  the 
basis  for  It,  apportionment  of  convention  del- 
egates on  a  one-person,  one-vote  basis.  See 
also  State  v.  State  Canvassing  Board.  78  Nja. 
683,  437  PJ2d  143  (1968).  where  a  section  of 
the  state  constitution,  requiring  that  any 
amendments  to  that  constitution  affecting 
suffrage  or  apportionment  be  approved  by 
both  3/4  of  the  voters  of  the  state  as  a  whole 
and  3/3  ot  those  voting  in  each  county,  was 
found  to  violate  the  'one-person,  one-vote' 
and  equal  protection  principles,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly declared  Invalid.  Contra.  West  v 
Carr.  213  Tenn.  367.  370  8.W.3d  469  (1963) 
cert  denied,  378  U.S.  657  (1962).  holding 
equal  protection  guarantees  inapplicable  to 
a  state  constitutional  convention  since  It  had 
no  power  to  take  any  final  action:  accord. 
Livingston  v  OgUvte.  43  ni.2d  9.  250  N.E2d 
138  (1969):  Stander  v  Kelley.  433  Pa  Super 
406,  260  AJld  474  (1969).  apveal  dismUsed 
sub  nom  mem..  Lindsay  v  Kelley.  395  US 
827  (1969).  West.  Stander  and  Living^on  In 
reaching  this  result.  emphas<7ed  the  fact 
that  the  entire  electorate  would  be  aTorded 
a  direct  and  equal  voice.  In  Iteming  with  the 
one-person,  one-vote*  pHnclple.  when  the 
product    was    submttted    for 


convention's 
ratlflcatl<M). 

"376X7.8.  1  (1964). 
/,^t*  SJuni<ro  ▼.  77lomp»on,  J»4  TTS.  618 

22   •  B^m'*****;.''     *"**     ^   ^S.    163 
( 1864)    Boiling  V.  Sharpe.  347  U.S.  497  (19M) 


See   also    United  States   v.   Pipefitters.  434 
P.2d  1116,  1124  (8th  Clr.  1971) ;  United  States 
V.  Synnes,  438  PJd  764,  771  (8th  Clr.  1971); 
Henderson  v.  ASCS.  Macon  County,  Alabama 
317   P.   Supp.   430,   434-36    (MX).   Ala.    1970). 
See  generally  Griffin  v.  Richardson.  346  P. 
Supp.  1336,  1233-33  (D.  Md.  1973). 
»93S.Ct.  979  (1973). 
"403  US.  183  (1971). 
"  394  U.S.  526,  631  (1968) . 
"The  present  1970  census  establishes  the 
mean  population  of  congressional  districts  as 
approximately  467,000.  As  Alaska  has  a  popu- 
Ittlon  of  approzlmatelv  .'J02.000,  the  absolute 
differential   is  over  60%.  There  are  similar 
disparities  In   some  states   with  two  repre- 
sentatives   (e.g..   South   Dakota's   two   Con- 
gressmen each  represent  333,0(X)  people) ,  but 
they  are  not  as  great. 

™See  United  States  v.  Germaine.  99  U.S. 
508  (1878);  United  States  v.  Mouat,  124  U.S. 
303  (1888):  United  States  v.  Smith.  134  VS. 
636  ( 1888) .  See  generally  1  Hinds,  Precedents 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  |  493  ( 1907) . 
In  Soard  of  Supervisors  of  Elections  v.  At- 
torney General.  346  Md.  417.  439.  229.  A.2d 
388,  396  (1967).  the  court  held  that  a  dele- 
gate to  a  state  constitutional  convention  was 
not  an  "offlcer"  so  that  a  member  of  the 
legislature  was  not  guilty  of  dual  office-hold- 
ing when  he  simultaneously  served  as  a  dele- 
gate: accord.  Livingston  v.  Ogilvie,  43  m.  2d 
9.  260  N.E.  2d  138  (1969).  But  see  Forty- 
Second  Legislative  Assembly  v.  Lennon.  481 
P.2d  330  (Mont.  1971);  Stote  v  Gessner.  129 
Ohio  St.  290.  196  N.B.  63  ( 1936) . 

^  See  1  Farrand  376;  ReservUts  Comm.  to 
Stop  the  War  v.  Laird  323  P.  Supp.  833 
(D.D.C.  1971). 

*■  Jameson,  surna  note  17.  at  5§  582-584: 
Dodd.  "Amending  the  Pederal  Constitution." 
30  Tale  L.  J.  331.346  (1931). 

"  Wise  V.  Chandler.  370  Ky.  1.  108  S.W.2d 
1034  (1937)  (also  holding  that  state  legisla- 
tive refection  of  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  cannot  be  reconsidered);  Cole- 
man V.  Miller.  146  Kan.  390.  71  P.2d  618 
(1973)  (dlctal).  The  Issue  was  discussed, 
though  not  pa<^sed  on  by  the  Court,  In  Chief 
Justice  Hughes'  oolnlon  In  Coleman  v  Miller 
307  U.S.  433.  447-60  (1938) . 

"This  rule  would  take  precedent  over  the 
cctlcn  of  Congress  In  refusing  to  permit 
New  Jersey  and  Ohio  to  rescind  their  ratifica- 
tions of  the  foi'rteenth  amendment.  The 
right  to  ratify  after  a  previous  rejection 
would  conPrm  precedents  estabU«b«d  In 
onT'e-tlon  with  the  ratifications  of  the  Thir- 
teenth and  Fourteenth  Amendments.  See 
generally  Myera.  TTie  Process  of  Constitu- 
tional Amendment.  S.  Doc.  No.  314.  7eth 
Con"  .  3rd  Sess.  (1940). 

■S.  Rep.  No.  336,  92nd  Cong.  1st  Sess.  3 
(1971).» 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  818.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  to  llmtt 
the  insanity  defense;  to  the  Oonunlttee 
on  the  Jud'dary. 

LIMITATIOK    or    THI    nWANTrT    DEmfSZ 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  no  branch 
of  the  criming  law  has  been  the  subject 
of  as  much  ridicule  and  controversy  as 
the  use  of  the  inmn'ty  defense.  Genera- 
tions of  Pederal  judges  have  struggled 
to  define  the  circumstances  under  which 
mentally  abnormal  oTenders  ^ould  be 
hrtd  responsible  for  their  conduct,  with- 
out notable  success.  As  Dr.  Abrah^gm  Hal- 
pem.  the  dlst'ngu'shed  psychiatrist,  has 
noted,  "insanity  has  come  to  mean  any- 
thing anybody  wants  it  to  mean." 

The  traditional  Insanity  defense  is  both 
a  legal  anachronism  and  a  concept  ill- 
suited  to  modem  psychological  theory. 
It   presents   issues — important    Issues 


that  are  not  susceptible  of  intelligent  res* 
olution  in  the  courtroom  environment. 
Trials  in  which  the  insanity  defense  has 
been  raised  have  often  degenerated  Into 
swearing  contests  between  opposing 
teams  of  expert  witnesses,  all  of  whom 
are  forced  to  translate  the  language  of 
the  psychiatric  profession  into  the  quite 
alien  language  of  the  legal  professi<«. 
This  takes  place  within  the  ctrntext  of 
convoluted,  hypothetical  questioning 
that  yields  responses  that  can  only  be 
confusing  and  misunderstood.  They  cer- 
tainly contribute  extrwnely  little  toward 
the  pursuit  of  truth. 

The  insanity  defense  evolved  princi- 
pally as  a  means  by  which  Engli^  Jurists 
could  avoid — in  a  legally  rational  man- 
ner— the  discomfiture  of  condemning  to 
death  a  felon  who  was  so  mentally  de- 
ranged that  his  execution  would  affront 
ordinary  moral  sensibilities.  As  Lord  Ers- 
icine  stated  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 
19th  century,  "delusion  •  •  •  is  the  true 
character  of  insanity."  Individuals  suf- 
fering in  this  manner  could  not  truly  be 
considered  "responsible"  in  the  legal 
sense. 

Although  the  criminal  law  over  the 
years  substituted  imprisonment  and 
lesser  penalties  for  capital  punishment 
and  substituted  judicial  discretion  for 
mandatory  penalties,  the  insanity  de- 
fense, as  an  exception  to  the  ordinary 
consequences  of  criminal  conduct,  sur- 
vived the  former  legal  requirements 
which  it  had  been  designed  to  avoid. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Congress  has 
never  enacted  legislation  on  the  insanity 
defense.  Its  development  has  largely 
been  left  to  the  courts,  particularly  the 
courts  of  appeals.  The  foundation  of 
the  present  defense  was  laid  down  in 
M'Naghten's  case  '8  Eng.  Rep.  718 
(House  of  Lords,  1843) )  in  which  it  was 
stated — 

To  establish  a  defense  on  the  ground  of 
Insanity,  It  miut  be  clearly  proved  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  act,  the 
party  accused  was  laboring  under  such  defect 
of  reason,  from  disease  of  the  mind,  as  not 
to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act 
he  was  doing  or.  If  he  did  know  It.  he  did 
not  know  he  was  doing  what  was  wrong. 

The  so-called  "right-wrong"  test  of 
insanity  posited  in  M'Naghten  has  grad- 
ually, but  steadily,  been  broadened  over 
the  years. 

Most  importantly,  the  M'Naghten  test. 
a  purely  cognitive  test  was  supplemented 
by  a  volitional  test  stating  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  could  discern  right  from 
wrong,  yet  who.  for  reasons  of  mental 
disease,  could  not  control  his  actions 
could  avail  h'mself  of  the  insanity  de 
fense.  As  it  came  to  be  known,  the  "irre- 
sistible Impulse"  rider  to  the  MNaghten 
inquired  into  whether  an  offender  was 
able  to  restrain  his  actions  once  having 
been  shown  to  appreciate  the  wrongness 
of  such  actions,  see  Davis  v.  United 
States.  165  U.S.  373  (1897) 

The  next  stage  of  evolutl<Mi  occurred 
in  mldcentury  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia circuit's  famous  decision  of  Durham 
V.  United  States.  214  P.  2d.  862  (1954) .  In 
that  case,  the  court  held  them — 

An  accused  Is  not  criminally  responsible 
If  his  unlawful  act  was  the  product  of  mental 
disease  or  defect. 
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After  nearly  two  decades  of  interpret- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  rule,  provisions 
whose  meanings  were  by  no  means  wide- 
ly agreed  upon,  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  in  1972  adopted  a  formulation  that 
had  previously  been  adopted  by  the  other 
circuits. 

The  American  law  institute's  model 
penal  code  (section  4.01.  Proposed  ofQ- 
cial  draft  1962)  stated  that — 

( 1 )  A  person  is  not  responsible  for  criminal 
conduct  If  at  the  time  of  such  conduct  as 
a  result  of  mental  disease  or  defect  he  lacks 
substantial  capacity  to  ap:>reclate  the  crim- 
inality of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 

(2)  The  terms  "mental  disease  or  defect" 
do  not  Include  an  abnormality  manifested 
only  by  repeated  criminal  or  otherwise  anti- 
social conduct. 

It  is  this  language  that  serves  today 
as  direction  for  the  insanity  defense  in 
the  Federal  courts. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a  stat- 
utory standard  for  the  criminal  insanity 
defense  in  Federal  prosecutions.  It  is 
similar  to  one  that  was  contained  in 
one  of  the  versions  of  the  proposed  Ped- 
eral Criminal  Code  reform  (S.  1,  94th 
Congress,  section  522).  The  amendment 
would  add  a  new  section  to  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  that  would  read 
as  follows : 

It  shall  be  a  defense  to  a  prosecution  under 
any  Federal  statute,  that  the  defendant,  as  a 
result  of  mental  disease  or  defect,  lacked  the 
state  of  mind  required  as  an  element  of  the 
offense  charged.  Mental  disease  or  defect 
does  not  otherwise  constitute  a  defense. 

The  legislation  that  is  being  offered 
would  not  abolish  the  insanity  defense. 
It  would,  however,  abolish  the  separate 
insanity  defense.  Evidence  of  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect  diminishing  the  capacity 
of  an  offender  would  be  relevant  to  the 
extent  that  it  negated  an  element  of 
the  offense-  the  scienter  element,  or  req- 
uisite state  of  mind.  For  purposes  of 
the  legal  determination  of  guilt  or  in- 
nocence, however,  it  would  not  be  rele- 
vant to  the  extent  that  it  failed  to  nul- 
lify this  mental  element. 

In  the  case  of  murder,  for  example, 
the  threshold  question  that  would  be 
addressed  under  the  amendment  is 
whether  or  not  the  accused  person 
"knowingly"  intended  to  kill  the  victim, 
rather  than  whether  or  not  the  accused 
person  was  capable  of  conforming  his 
conduct  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
An  individual,  suffering  from  delusions 
who  believed  that  he  was  throwing  darts 
at  a  board  instead  of  stabbing  a  victim 
to  death,  would  not  be  guilty  of  mur- 
der. But — and  it  is  the  key  distinction — 
he  would  not  be  guilty  because  he  did 
not  "knowingly"  kill  another,  not  be- 
cause he  was  covered  by  a  separate  in- 
sanity defense.  Had  he  suffered  from 
some  form  of  severe  schizophrenia,  yet 
still  appreciated  the  fact  that  he  was 
killing  another,  he  would  be  found  guilty 
of  murder  under  the  new  defense. 

The  amendment  would  hold  all  in- 
dividuals liable  for  their  criminal  actions 
if  done  with  the  requisite  criminal  in- 
tent. Evidence  of  mental  disease  or  defect 
would  be  considered  only  if  it,  in  fact, 
negated  the  m«»ns  r^a  required  for  the 
commission  of  the  off;3nse. 


Upon  proof  beyond  a  reascmable  doubt 
that  an  Individual  committed  the  re- 
quired conduct  with  the  required  state 
of  mind,  the  individual  would  be  found 
guilty  of  the  offense.  At  the  time  of  sen- 
tencing, however,  the  court  would  hear 
whatever  further  psychiatric  testimony 
was  available  in  assisting  him  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  to  commit  the 
defendant  to  a  prison,  a  mental  hospital, 
or  some  other  facility. 

There  are  a  numlaer  of  arguments  in 
my  mind  that  mitigate  in  behalf  of  this 
amendment: 

First,  those  individuals  suffering  the 
most  serious  forms  of  mental  disabilities 
are  unlikely  to  be  criminally  convicted 
under  any  circumstance.  Such  individ- 
uals will  either  be  found  incompetent  to 
stand  trial  in  the  first  place  or  continue 
to  be  acquitted  under  the  proposed 
amendment's  mens  rea  test.  It  is  in  the 
case  of  borderline  sociopaths  or  anti- 
social personalities  that  this  test  differs 
from  the  American  Law  Institute  and 
other  tests.  Whereas  such  tests  speak  of 
"irresistible  impulses"  or  "substantial 
capacity  to  appreciate"  or  a  criminal  act 
being  the  "product"  of  a  mental  disease 
or  defect,  the  proposed  test  focuses  di- 
rectly upon  mental  elements  required  by 
the  criminal  offense  itself.  The  decision 
as  to  whether  such  a  mental  element 
existed  is  a  determination  that  must 
routinely  be  made  in  the  case  of  all  ac- 
cused individuals.  It  is  a  clearer  and  far 
better  understood  standard  than  the 
traditional  insanity  standards. 

The  result  is  that  imder  current  in- 
sanity formulations  one  is  exculpated 
largely  on  the  basis  of  whether  a  particu- 
lar expert  witness  wishes  to  label  an  in- 
dividual "mentally  diseased"  and  if  a  par- 
ticular jury  is  inclined  to  agree. 

Second,  it  is  difficult  in  the  minds  of 
some  individuals  to  hold  as  less  culpable 
those  individuals  who  are  classified  as 
mentally  ill  but  not  those  who  are  the 
product  of  so-called  criminogenic  social 
or  economic  conditions.  As  one  psychia- 
trist has  noted,  "  the  basic  problem  has 
been  to  keep  the  insanity  defense  an  ex- 
ception in  the  face  of  determinist  ideol- 
ogy which  dominates  the  intellectual 
tradition  of  the  20th  century."  Even  if 
this  concept  could  be  contained  to  "men- 
tal illness,"  the  concept  of  such  illness 
has  expanded  steadily  in  this  century  at 
the  expense  of  the  concept  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility. 

Third,  the  present  insanity  defense  is 
an  imprecise  way  for  determining 
whether  individuals  ought  to  be  institu- 
tionalized and,  if  so,  to  what  type  of  in- 
stitution. The  proposed  defense  would 
allow  this  question  to  be  faced  directly 
and  expUcitly  by  the  court.  Rather  than 
focusing  only  upon  some  elusive  and  fluc- 
tuating concept  of  responsibility  at  the 
time  of  the  offense,  the  focus  would  be 
upon  Insuring  proper  means  of  treat- 
ment of  the  underlying  mental  problem. 
Under  the  amendment,  it  is  likely  that 
the  number  of  truly  abnormal  individuals 
assigned  to  traditional  prisons  would  be 
reduced  since  the  sentencing  options  of 
the  sentencing  ludge  would  be  increased. 

Fourth,  abolition  of  the  seoarate  of- 
fense would  encourage  more  effective  use 


of  professional  psychiatric  resources,  as 
well  as  legal  resources.  In  one  notorious 
case,  Wright  v.  United  States.  250  F.2d  4 
(D.C.  Clr.  1957),  11  psychiatrists  ex- 
amined the  defendant  and  submitted 
testimony  before  the  jury.  The  attentions 
of  these  highly  trained  psychiatrists 
could  be  far  better  utilized  in  mental  in- 
stitutions and  prisons  than  in  unseemly 
intradisciplinary  courtroom  disputes.  A 
study  conducted  several  years  ago  of  the 
departments  of  mental  health  in  the 
States  found  nearly  two-thirds  of  them  In 
favor  of  abolition  of  the  separate  insanity 
defense,  with  large  numbers  emphasizing 
the  burdens  placed  upon  them  by  litiga- 
tions. 

Fifth,  the  treatment  of  those  lal>eled 
"mentally  111"  as  being  responsible  for 
their  conduct  is  fully  consistent  with 
modem  trends  in  psychiatry  to  treat 
such  individuals,  in  most  circumstances, 
as  being  responsible  for  their  own  ac- 
tions rather  than  as  helpless  invalids, 
buffeted  everywhere  by  circumstances 
outside  of  their  control. 

Sixth,  the  present  insanity  defense.  !t 
has  been  suggested,  encourages  juries  to 
overlook  the  fundamental  question  of 
whether  or  not  defendants  may  simply 
not  be  guilty  by  virtue  of  lacking  in  mens 
rea.  Goldstein  and  Katz.  "Abolish  the  In- 
sanity Defense — Whv  Not?"  (72  Yale 
Law  J.  853  (1963) ) .  Trials  in  which  the 
defense  is  raised  tend  sometimes  to  focus 
disproportionately  on  the  separate  de- 
fense. 

Finally,  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
important,  the  insanity  tests,  as  they 
have  become  increasingly  broad  in  ap- 
plication, have  undermined  significanUy 
public  respect  for  and  confidence  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  as  they  have  re- 
sulted in  the  release  of  large  numbers  of 
individuals  clearly  dangerous  to  society. 

I  will  not  cite  specific  horror  stories, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  they  are  not  difficult 
to  identify.  I  am  confident  that  each  of 
us  here  is  familiar  with  instances  in 
which  the  present  insanity  defense  has 
been  abused,  and,  quite  probably,  in 
which  acquitted  individuals  have 
wreaked  further  violence  upon  society. 
In  the  past  several  months  alone,  we 
have  witnessed  invocation  of  the  defense 
in  several  highly  celebrated  trials,  in- 
cluding those  of  former  San  Francisco 
city  supervisor  Dan  White  and  John 
Wayne  Gacy  in  Chicago. 

There  are,  in  my  opinion,  few  legisla- 
tive acts  in  the  area  of  criminal  justice 
that  this  body  can  take  that  will  do  more 
to  restore  public  confidence  in  our  sys- 
tem than  by  reforming  the  present  an- 
tiquated insanity  defense. 

The  proposed  amendmenc  would  con- 
centrate trial  exploration  of  the  defend- 
ant's mental  state  in  the  sole  area  in 
which  it  is  legally  meaningful — the 
evaluation  of  the  necessary  mens  rea — 
while  enabling  the  post-trial  process  to 
concentrate  upon  the  quesUon  of  dls- 
positicm  of  the  defendant,  free  from  tlie 
artificial  fetters  of  evidentiary  rules. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
present  insanity  defense  tends,  far  more 
than  will  the  proposed  defense,  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  po(M%r  and  the 
indigent  defendants.  Insanity  has  often 
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been  termed  a  "rich  man's  defense"  be- 
cause it  has  been  the  wealthy  who  are 
best  able  to  Identfy  those  psychiatric 
expert;  witnesses  who  could  produce  the 
most  favorable  expert  testimony.  Less 
well-to-do  defendants  have  generally 
been  forced  to  resort  to  public  mental 
hospital  experts  m-  court-appointed  ex- 
perts whose  reports  have  freely  been 
available  to  both  sides  in  litigaUon. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
end  the  insanity  charade  that  has  de- 
meaned the  Federal  courts  for  too  long 
It  would  establish  an  effecUve  means  by 
which  offenders  could  appropriately  be 
channeled  into  either  the  punltive- 
correctiOTial  system  or  the  medical-legal 
system.  Most  importantly,  it  would  in- 
sure that  this  determination  took  place 
in  an  environment  that  is  suited  for 
making  it.  rather  than,  as  is  presenUy 
the  case,  in  an  environment  in  which 
legal  and  psychiatric  questions  are  c<mi- 
fusingly  and  inappropriately  Inter- 
twined. 

7ifil  "^  '*"^'"  respect.  Dr-  Gregory 
Zilborg  has  written— 

rhl'lMuf  ?  psychiatrist  to  talk  in  terms  of 
the  abUlty  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong  and  of  legal  responslbUity  i»I-iet  us 
adnut  It  open  and  frankly-to  force  him  to 
ti-  i^l''*P'^'"*"<=  ^'^*>-  even  to  violate 
t^?»K°*  ^.  *  ^^^^  "  *  witness  to  tell  the 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  to  force 
hUn  to  perjure  himself  for  the  sake  of  jus- 
t  ce  For  what  else  is  it  if  not  perjury  if  a 
cumclan  speaks  of  right  and  ^^  Inl 
^^ff^"^P<'^^bimy.  and  the  underltand- 
^!.  f  J  °**'"''  '°'*  <l"*"ty  °'  the  crlm- 
trtit  *f.„«"°«'««l-  When  he.  the  psychla- 

ml  "^nls     ""'  ''*«^'"^'y  °°^»^«K  about 
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sues  would  be  removed  from  the  consid- 
eraUon  of  each  of  these  questions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  follow  this 
statement  as  well  as  a  number  of 
relevant  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcorb,  as  follows: 

S.  818 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ftepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  1  of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"5  16.  Insanity  defense 

"(a)  It  shall  be  a  defense  to  a  prosecution 
under  any  Federal  sutute.  that  the  defend- 
ant, as  a  result  of  mental  disease  or  defect, 
lacked  the  state  of  mind  required  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  offense  charged.  Mental  disease 
or  defect  does  not  otherwise  constitute  a 
defense. 

"(b)  This  section  applies  to  prosecutions 
under  any  Act  of  Congress  other  than 

"(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  applicable  exclu- 
sively In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

"(2)  the  Canal  Zone  Code;  or 

"(3)  the  Uniform  Code  of  iUlltary  Justice 
(10  U.S.C   801  et  seq.).". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  from  chapter  1 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlne 
new  Item: 
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^  ^^^  }^  among  psychiatrists  simply 
nothing  that  even  remotely  approaches 
a  consensus  on  what  constitutes  in- 
sanity or  on  how  such  a  condition  is  to 
be  medically  determined,  much  less 
legally  determined. 

The  proposed  reform  of  the  Insanity 
defense  Is  supported  by  a  large  number 
of  responsible  obsprvers.  Including  doc- 
tors Seymour  Halleck  and  Karl  Men- 
ninger,  laws  professors  Nerval  Morris 
and  Joseph  Goldstein,  the  Justice  De- 
partment under  Edward  Levy,  62  percent 
of  the  respondents  of  a  survey  conducted 
among  the  departments  of  mental  health 
in  the  States  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  a  number  of  local  and  State 
bar  associations,  and  a  committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  In  addition  a 
number  of  States  and  foreign  countri'es 
have  adopted  formulations  similar  to 
the  proposed  language. 

To  emphasize  once  more,  the  proposed 
reform  of  the  insanity  defense  would 
promote  better  than  any  present  insan- 
Itv  defense  two  objectives  that  are  criti- 
cal to  a  sound  system  of  criminal  Justice- 
First,  it  would  promote  the  Integrity  of 
the  system,  and  promote  protection  of 
the  community,  by  insuring  that  individ- 
uals who  are  found  guUty  of  an  offense 
with  the  requisite  mens  rea  are  treated 
as  blameworthy  individuals.  Second,  It 
would  promote  genuine  promise  of  re- 
habilitation to  those  in  need  of  such  re- 
habilitation by  allowing  the  court  to 
focus  upon  the<r  medical  condition  sepa- 
rately from  a  determination  of  their  le- 
gal guilt.  Nebulous  and  extraneoiM  Is- 


"16.  Insanity  defense.". 

Behind  Gbowing  OtmiAGE  Over  iNSAifrrT 
Pleas 
"How  to  beat  a  murder  rap  by  Insanity  " 
That's  how  Thomas  Vanda,  a  26-year-oId 
Chicago  man.  titled  a  letter  of  advice  he 
slipped  to  a  fellow  inmate  at  Cook  County 
Jail.  ' 

If  anyone  can  tell  how  It  Is  done  It  Is 
Vanda.  He  was  locked  up  In  1975  for  stabbing 
a  15-year-old  girl  to  death.  Then,  Just  15 
months  after  his  trial,  he  was  freed  sup- 
posedly cured  of  the  Insanity  that  doctors 
testified  had  led  him  to  kill. 

Now  Vanda  Is  back  In  custody,  again 
charged  with  murder.  Again,  Ifs  a  stabbing— 
this  time  of  a  female  college  student.  Again 
Vanda's  plea  Is  "not  guilty  by  reason  of 
Insanity." 

This  case  and  others  like  It  are  stirring 
Indignation  across  the  country.  The  cry:  Peo- 
ple are  using  a  plea  of  Insanity  to  get  away 
with  murder. 

"Insanity  has  come  to  mean  anything  any- 
body wants  It  to  mean,"  complains  Dr.  Abra- 
ham L.  Halpem.  a  New  York  psychiatrist. 
"Dangerous  Individuals  who  are  not  mentally 
ill  are  released  only  to  commit  serious  crimes 
again." 

Lawmakers  are  being  pushed  Into  action. 
Some  states  have  already  tightened  their 
laws,  and  others  are  on  the  verge  of  doing  so. 
In  some  capitals,  a  drive  Is  on  to  end  the 
Insanity  defense  altogether. 

Th»  trend  could  gain  Impetus  from  the 
trials  of  two  highly  publicized  murder  cases 
that  will  revolve  around  the  question  of 
insanity — 

In  San  Francisco,  former  City  Supervisor 
Dan  White  went  on  trial  April  23  for  fatally 
shooting  Mayor  George  Moscone  and  Super- 
visor Harvey  Billk  In  the  heat  of  a  dispute 
last  November. 

In  Chicago.  John  Wayne  Gacy.  a  painting 
contractor,  faces  trial  for  allegedly  murdering 
33  young  men.  Many  of  them  were  burled  In 
the  crawl  space  under  his  house. 

Criminal  defendants  plead  Insanity  In  only 
a  smsU  fraction  of  the  cases  around  the 
country.  But  the  number  of  such  cases  has 
been  growing  rapidly. 


In  New  York  state,  for  example,  acquittals 
on  the  ground  of  Insanity  total  more  than 
SO  each  year— seven  times  the  number  In 
the  late  1960s.  And  the  Insanity  defense— 
once  Invoked  almost  exclusively  against  mur- 
der charges— now  is  being  used  Increasingly 
In  less  serious  cases,  too. 

Critics  say  that  today's  laws  make  It  all 
too  easy  for  a  clever  defendant  or  his  lawyer 
to  seek  refuge  from  criminal  punishment 
behind  a  smoke  screen  of  psychological  Jar- 
gon. Defenders  challenge  this.  They  insist 
that  abuses  of  the  law  have  been  relatively 
few.  But  both  sides  agree  that  there  have 
been  far-reaching  changes  in  the  concept  of 
legal  Insanity.  *^ 

Bight  vs.  wrong.  Whether  the  accused  was 
so  mentally  ill  at  the  time  of  the  crime  that 
he  should  be  excused  from  the  blame  U  an 
age-old  question.  For  centuries,  British  and 
American  courts  used  a  relatively  simple  test 
It  required  a  finding  that  when  the  crime 
occurred,  the  lawbreaker  was  not  able  to 
recognize  that  his  actions  were  wrong. 

In  recent  decades,  however,  as  psychiatry 
developed  new  theories  of  human  behavior 
looser  and  vaguer  definitions  of  legal  insan- 
ity found  their  way  into  the  statute  books 

Today,  these  newer  riiles  prevail  In  some 
form  In  all  federal  and  most  state  courts 
They  allow  acquittal  If  the  accused  was 
propelled  by  an  "Irresistible  Impulse"  or 
was  In  some  other  mental  sUte  that  pre- 
vented him  from  controlling  his  actions 
even  though  he  may  have  recognized  them  to 
be  wrong. 

This  broadened  concept  of  legal  Insanity 
has  opened  the  fioodgates  to  testimony  by 
psychiatrists,  and  that— say  the  critics— U 
the  rub. 

Among  psychiatrists,  there  Is  nothing  re- 
motely approaching  a  consensus  on  what  con- 
stitutes insanity.  Moreover,  psychiatrists 
themselves  concede  that  they  lack  reliable 
means  for  determining  whether  a  person 
was  insane  In  any  sense  at  the  time  of  a 
crime.  All  too  often,  they  must  rely  heavily 
on  the  accuseds  behavior  and  on  what  he 
tells  them— two  types  of  data  that  a  shrewd 
defendant  can  carefully  orchestrate. 

In  his  letter  to  a  fellow  Inmate,  Vanda, 
the  Chicago  man  acquitted  after  stabbing 
a  young  girl,  told  how  this  can  bo  done. 
To  "beat  the  rap."  he  advised  "acting  crazy" 
in  front  of  doctors,  such  as  claiming  to  hear 
voices  or  openly  performing  indecent  acts. 
Another  case  cited  U  that  of  Edward 
Carter.  Jr..  a  Washington.  DC,  man  charged 
with  raping  a  13-year-old  girl  and  then 
found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity  on 
the  strength  of  psychiatric  testimony. 

Carter  had  convinced  psychiatrists  of  his 
Insanity  by  telling  them  about  some  300 
rapes  he  said  he  had  committed  over  several 
years.  Later,  the  doctors  concluded  that  the 
man  Invented  the  rape-spree  story  as  an 
Ingenious  ploy.  A  federal  Judge  agreed  that 
Carter  "bamboozled"  the  medical  experU 
and  the  court.  Still,  since  he  had  not  been 
convicted  of  any  crime  and  was  no  longer 
diaenosed  as  mentally  ill,  he  had  to  be 
freed. 

Memory  trick.  When  a  person  Is  acquitted 
by  reason  of  Insanity,  he  usually  Is  sent  to 
a  menUl  Institution  at  least  for  a  time.  Un- 
der the  law,  he  Is  to  be  kept  there  until 
doctors  determine  that  he  Is  no  longer  dan- 
gerous and  the  Judge  concurs.  But  the  tests 
for  determining  that  are  Just  as  untrust- 
worthy as  those  used  prior  to  trial,  critics 
say. 

They  point  to  E.  E.  Kemper  ITT.  a  Cali- 
fornia man  who  soent  five  years  in  a  hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  after  murdering  his 
grandparents.  He  persuaded  psychiatrists 
and  a  Judfe  that  he  was  cured  by  giving  cor- 
rect answers  In  a  batterv  of  psyrholo^lcal 
tests — answers  he  had  earlier  memorized.  In 
the  three  years  after  his  release,  he  killed 
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his  mother  and  seven  other  women,  dismem- 
bering their  bodies. 

To  curtail  abtise  of  the  insanity  plea,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  about  half  the 
states  have  made  a  key  change  In  the  law. 
A  defendant  who  raises  the  Insanity  defense 
now  bears  the  burden  of  proving  that  his 
claim  Is  valid.  Previously,  it  was  up  to  the 
prosecutor  to  show  that  the  claim  was  in- 
vaUd. 

Similarly,  under  these  revised  laws,  when  a 
person  who  escaped  conviction  on  grounds 
of  Insanity  seeks  release  from  a  mental  Insti- 
tution, he  bears  the  burden  of  proving  that 
he's  no  longer  a  danger  to  the  community. 

Other  states,  including  Michigan  and  Flor- 
ida, tried  to  go  further.  They  adopted  laws 
replacing  the  insanity  defense  with  a  "guilty 
but  insane"  approach.  The  Jury  weighs  only 
whether  the  accused  committed  the  criminal 
act.  E^Iridence  of  insanity  is  admissibile  only 
after  the  verdict,  when  the  Judge  considers 
It  at  the  time  of  sentencing. 

XNTE2^  VITAL 

To  date,  however,  all  laws  abolishing  the 
insanity  defense  outright  have  been  struck 
down  by  state  courts.  In  most  Instances,  the 
courts  have  ruled  that  a  person's  mental 
state  must  be  weighed  at  trial  to  determine 
a  key  element  of  the  crime — the  Intent  to 
commit  It. 

A  less  drastic  reform,  now  pending  In  the 
New  York  Legislature,  is  given  a  better 
chance  of  surviving  the  scrutiny  of  the 
courts.  Under  this  proposal,  a  claim  of  In- 
sanity would  not  permit  a  person  to  escape 
blame  for  a  crime.  Evidence  of  mental  disease 
would  be  allowed,  but  only  to  reduce  the 
severity  of  punishment.  For  example,  a  per- 
son too  Ul  to  have  the  Intent  to  murder  could 
be  found  guilty  of  Involimtary  manslaughter 
Instead. 

Support  for  changes  In  the  law  Is  far  from 
universal.  Many  lawyers  and  doctors  admK 
that  the  current  system  has  Its  abuses  but 
oppose  any  tinkering.  "You  don't  bum  down 
the  whole  bam  Just  to  get  a  rat  or  two,"  cau- 
tions Chicago  defense  lawyer  Sam  P.  Adam. 

"Insanity  comes  up  in  sensational  cases, 
but  it  is  not  used  that  often."  says  Joseph  P. 
Vargyas,  director  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's Commission  on  the  Mentally  Dis- 
abled. "Some  estimates  say  it  is  an  issue  In 
less  than  1  percent  of  aU  serious  criminal 
cases." 

Even  =o.  with  use  of  the  Insanity  defense 
spreading  fast,  the  tide  favoring  drastic  new 
limits  is  flowing  strongly. 

When  Psychiatric  Wttnesses  Squabe  Orr 

IN  THE  COUKTKOOM 

The  growing  popularity  of  the  Insanity 
defense  In  criminal  trials  is  bringing  high 
fees  to  a  cadre  of  witnesses  who  pop  up  in 
one  case  after  another. 

Critics  call  them  "hired  guna."  They  are 
the  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  who  testi- 
fy time  and  again  either  to  buttress  a  de- 
fendant's insanity  claim  or  to  challenge  It  on 
behalf  of  the  prosecution. 

Some  specialists  shuttle  about  the  coimtry 
testifying  In  a  dozen  trials  or  more  each 
year,  adding  an  estimated  $20,000  to  $30,000 
or  more  to  their  annual  Incomes. 

Among  psychiatrists,  fees  range  from  $50 
per  hour  to  several  times  that  amount; 
among  psychologists,  fees  are  $40  per  hour 
and  up.  Pretrial  examination  of  the  accused 
usually  costs  $600  to  $600,  but  when  the 
hourly  charges  for  testifying  and  for  waiting 
around  to  do  so  are  added  to  the  total  out- 
lays easily  reach  $3,000. 

If  a  nationally  recognized  doctor  skilled 
In  courtroom  techniques  Is  brought  In,  the 
bill  can  be  stUl  higher,  according  to  leeal 
experts.  ^ 

Do  these  payments  make  much  psychiatric 
testimony  suspect?  Critics  say  yes.  Dr.  Law- 
rence C.  Kolb,  former  president  of  the 
Anierlcan  Psycanatrtc  AssocUtion.  for  one. 


says  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  a  diagnosis 
may  seem  to  be  "perverted  .  .  .  through 
promise  of  a  fee." 

Psychiatrists  are  well  aware  that  they 
will  be  hired  to  testify  only  if  their  dlagndbls 
helps  the  defendant,  critics  say. 

As  for  psychiatrists  employed  at  govern- 
ment hospitals,  they  are  described  as  being 
under  pressure  to  please  the  prosecutors. 

U.S.  Appeals  Court  Judge  David  L.  Bazelon 
tells  of  a  government  psychiatrist  who 
changed  his  diagnosis  of  a  defendant  from 
"chronic  undifferentiated  schizophrenia"  to 
"without  mental  disease"  after  a  prosecutor 
told  him  the  case  was  "one  of  major  signif- 
icance" to  the  government. 

Psychiatrists  who  regularly  make  court- 
room appearances  concede  that  a  few  special- 
ists tailor  their  findings  to  satisfy  their 
clients  or  employers.  But  they  insist  that 
most  won't  put  forward  a  diagnosis  unless 
they  sincerely  believe  It  to  be  sound. 

They  say  the  conflicting  psychiatric  testi- 
mony that  marks  so  many  trials  stems  from 
dlaerlng  schools  of  thought. 

Saleem  A.  Shah,  chief  of  the  Center  for 
Studies  of  Crime  and  Delinquency  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  agrees: 
"One  doctor  may  have  a  hard-line  position — 
that  a  person  has  to  be  pretty  sick  before 
it's  mental  Illness.  Another  sees  mental  dis- 
ability as  broad — encompassing  such  person- 
ality disorders  as  alcoholism  and  drug  addi- 
tion." 

Theorists  on  the  stand.  Despite  the  con- 
troversy, use  of  peychlatric  experts  is  on  the 
rise.  Legions  of  doct(»^  are  appearing  before 
American  Juries  with  new  and  conflicting 
theories  of  mental  Illness. 

One  example:  The  1976  bank-robbery  trial 
of  Patricia  Hearst.  Arrayed  on  the  side  of 
Hearst  were  three  well-known  psychiatrists. 
Their  diagnosis:  She  had  been  brainwashed 
and  terrorized  Into  committing  robbery  by 
the  radicals  who  kidnapped  her.  On  the 
government  side  were  two  other  weU-known 
psychiatrists.  They  completely  rejected  the 
defense  theory. 

It  Is  this  type  of  conflict  that  has  made 
so  many  Americans  cynical  about  the  role 
of  psychiatrists  In  the  courtroom. 

"You  get  the  some  thing  in  every  case — 
one  doctor  testifies  the  defendant  was  sane, 
the  other  says  he  was  crazy,"  observes  one 
East  Coast  prosecutor.  "In  the  end,  it's  Just 
a  show  that  to  many  people  looks  like  a 
sham." 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  25.  19791 

GlTILTT    Is    GDILTT,    INSANE    OB    NoT 

(By  John  White) 

Cheshire,  Conn. — la  a  person  responsible 
for  his  behavior  If  he  Is  Insane  or  brain- 
washed? 

Legislative  and  Judicial  proceedings  answer 
no.  To  this  I  say  that  there  Is  no  substitute 
for  personal  accountability  and  nothing 
more  dangerous  for  society  than  to  allow 
a  person,  regardless  of  his  state  of  mind, 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  actions. 

Consider  murder  trials  in  which  the  ac- 
cused have  pleaded  not  guilty  by  reason  of 
insanity.  Admitted  killers  have  literally  got- 
ten away  with  murder — legally.  The  Insan- 
ity plea  allowed  Judges  to  sentence  them  to 
mental  hospitals  for  observation  and  treat- 
ment. There  they  were  found  sane  and  re- 
leased because  they  can't  be  tried  twice 
for  tbe  same  cime. 

It  Is  legislative  in'^anlty  that  this  should 
be  allowed  to  happen ! 

In  a  free  society,  laws  are  made  to  control 
behavior,  not  states  of  mind.  A  defendant  s 
mental  state  should  have  no  bearing  on 
whether  he  is  found  guilty  of  committing 
a  crime.  He  may  be  Insane,  brainwashed,  or 
even,  as  In  Son  of  Sam-type  cases,  "pos- 
sessed" by  an  evil  demon  (though  "Son," 
David  R.  Berkowitz,  now  denies  it)  but  that 


should  only  be  taken  into  account  after  the 
finding.  If  a  person  is  genuinely  unbalanced. 
he  can  be  given  a  prison  sentence  that  in- 
cludes appropriate  treatment  to  restore  men- 
tal health,  whether  the  treatment  be  psy- 
chiatry, deprogramming  or  exorcism.  Then, 
If  treatment  is  successful,  the  person  should 
serve  the  rest  of  his  sentence  unless  the  pre- 
ponderance of  expert  opinion  feels  that  par- 
don or  commutation  Is  In  order.  At  that 
f>olnt  compassion  becomes  proper — but  not 
before.  The  legal  system  is  Intended  to  de- 
liver Justice,  not  compassion.  Ignoring  this 
crucial  distinction  has  led  to  the  shameful 
and  danjerous  situation  in  which  admitted 
murderers  are  released  into  society  without 
punishment  and  without  even  simple  Jus- 
tice for  the  victim's  survivors. 

We  can  agree  that  Jim  Jones  was  insane, 
but  does  that  mean  that  If  he  bad  lived 
he  should  have  been  found  not  guiUy  by 
reason  of  insanity?  Or  Adolf  Blchmann? 

The  Nuremberg  trials,  declared  loud  and 
clear  that  people  must  be  responsible  for 
their  acts,  even  In  time  of  war.  Trials  In 
America  today,  however,  declare  that  people 
are  not  responsible  for  their  acts  because 
their  state  of  mind  excluded  reason.  Con- 
sequently, criminals  have  been  banded  le- 
gal means  to  get  away  with  murder,  and 
t^ey,  considering  their  lives  are  at  stake, 
quite  reasonably  use  It. 

Legislators  should  correct  this  most  gross 
miscarriage  of  Justice — a  miscarriage  based 
on  the  foolish  Idea  that  your  state  of  mind 
has  a  bearing  on  your  Innocence  or  guilt 
in  criminal  proceedings.  If  you  did  It.  you're 
guilty — period.  Whether  you  remember  do- 
ing It  or  whether  you  could  make  a  rational 
decision  at  the  time  doesn't  matter  at  that 
point  In  the  proceedings.  Your  state  of 
mind  and  other  possible  mitigating  circum- 
stances should  be  taken  Into  account  only 
In  passing  sentence.  Irrestranslble  be>'avlor 
can  never  be  condoned  to  the  point  of  mtir- 
der.  The  failure  of  legislators  to  recognise 
and  correct  this  outrageous  situation  only 
contributes  to  the  general  detertc»«tlon  of 
respect  for  law  and  social  order. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  17,  19801 

Cbazt?  So  What? 

(By  WlUiam  Baspberry) 

Here  we  go  again.  Washington's  alleged 
master  burglar  and  accused  murderer  of 
Dr.  Michael  Halberstam,  who  supposedly 
caught  him  In  the  act,  has  asked,  through 
his  lawyer,  for  a  hearing  to  determine  his 
mental  competency. 

The  man  charged  with  the  murder  of  John 
Lennon  was  In  a  Bellevue  mental  ward  al- 
most before  the  gun  smoke  had  blown  away. 

The  clear  ImpUcatlon  is  that  Bernard 
Welch  and  Mark  David  Chapman  wUl  plead 
Innocent  by  reason  of  Insanity  when  they 
come  to  trial  for  murder.  With  luck,  one  or 
both  may  even  manage  to  avoid  trial  al- 
together. 

The  very  poeslblUty  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  drive  me  batty  about  our  criminal  Jus- 
Uce  system,  rm  wUllng  to  suppose  that  Welch 
and  Chapman — If  they  In  fact  did  what  they 
are  accused  of  doing — are  craey.  Welchli 
lawyer  suggests  that  "there  might  be  some 
pattern  of  compulsive  behavior  which  might 
have  Its  roots  in  mental  Ulneas." 

Perhaps.  The  multimlUion-doUar  stash 
poUce  found  In  his  elegant  home  clearly 
suggests  that  the  alleged  burglary  spree 
wasn't  the  product  of  economic  desperation. 

Chapman,  who  allegedly  bought  a  gun.  quit 
his  Job  in  Hawaii  and  flew  to  New  York  for 
the  express  purpose  of  killing  a  man  against 
whom  he  had  no  rational  beef,  may  be,  as  a 
New  York  cop  called  him,  a  "nutcake." 

But  tf  a  non-lawyer  may  leglUmately  en- 
tertain such  questions;  so  what?  Shouldn't 
It  be  the  first  order  of  buolneai  to  answ«r 
the  fundamental  question:  did  they  do  tt? 
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And  how  can  w«  do  that  tinleM  tbey  ar« 
brought  to  trial? 

I'm  J\unplng  the  gun,  of  course.  There  1» 
no  reason  to  supp>06e — yet — that  they  won't 
be  tried.  Atter  all.  the  lawyer  for  Dayld 
Berkowltz.  accused  In  the  "Son  of  Sam"  kill- 
ings, found  a  couple  of  psychiatrists  willing 
to  pronounce  the  suspect  mentally  Incompe- 
tent and  incapable  of  participating  In  his 
own  defense.  Berkowlta  was  tried  and  con- 
victed anyway.  Chapman  already  has  been 
transferred  from  Bellevue  to  a  Jail  cell. 

But  still,  our  vm willingness  to  separate  the 
question  of  whether  an  accused  committed 
the  act  he  is  charged  with  from  the  more 
problematical  question  of  why  he  did  It 
strikes  me  as  wrongheaded.  So  does  the  no- 
tion that  an  otherwise  criminal  act  is  not 
a  crime  If  It  Is  the  product  of  mental  dis- 
order. 

You  need  look  no  further  than  last  week's 
newspapers  to  see  the  mischief  that  can 
follow  from  this  notion.  I  refer  to  the  story, 
out  of  Chicago,  that  the  man  accused  of 
beheading  his  girlfriend  and  mailing  her  toes 
to  Gerald  Ford  and  Alexel  Kosygln  has  been 
recommended  for  release  from  the  mental 
institution  to  which  he  was  committed  after 
the  court  found  him  Innocent  of  murder  by 
reason  of  Insanity. 

Psychiatrists  say  he  Is  sane  now,  and, 
therefore,  there  Is  no  further  reason  to  keep 
htm  confined. 

ni  grant  that  the  acts  of  which  he  was 
accused  were  the  product  of  a  sick  mind.  If 
only  because  they  were  so  singularly  bizarre. 
But  It  wouldn't  take  much  to  convince  me 
that  nearly  all  of  the  most  outrageous  crimes 
are  the  products  of  sick  minds.  But  again :  so 
what?  I'd  be  willing  to  let  these  crazies  serve 
their  statutory  time  in  a  mental  lockup  In- 
stead of  the  state  pen.  but  that's  about  as 
far  as  I'd  go  . 

My  faith  In  psychiatry  to  cure  these  sickles 
Is  about  on  a  par  with  my  faith  In  the  ability 
of  prisons  to  rehabilitate  the  ofBclally  sane. 

Sometimes  the  Inmates  of  prisons  and 
mental  institutions  get  better;  sometimes 
they  don't.  I  count  It  a  worthy  thing  to  try 
to  Increase  the  number  of  inmates  who  do 
Improve. 

But  why  should  that  have  any  bearing  on 
whether  rapists  and  murderers  and  madmen 
serve  out  the  time  the  law  prescribes  for  their 
offenses?  After  all.  we  Imprison  people  for 
what  they  have  dene,  not  for  what  they  are. 
or  what  they  fall  to  become. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 
Man  Who  Beheaded  Woman  Called  No  Risk 
Now 
Chicago,  December  12. — Psychiatrists  say 
a  man  who  admitted  beheading  his  girlfriend 
and  mailing  her  toes  to  former  president 
Oerald  R.  Pord  and  former  Soviet  premier 
Alexel  Kosvin  can  be  safely  freed  from  a 
mental  hospital. 

Miguel  Valdes,  41,  of  Melrose  Park,  was 
found  Innocent  of  the  slaying  by  reason  of 
Insanity.  He  was  diagnosed  a  paranoid 
schizophrenic  and  committed  to  a  mental 
health  center  In  June  1978. 

"All  the  doctors  who  have  contact  with 
him  say  he  should  be  released,"  said  Richard 
Kllng,  Valdea'  attorney. 

However.  Cook  County  prosecutors  contend 
that  Valdes  who  two  weeks  ago  filed  a  mo- 
tion asking  for  release,  is  still  a  potential 
danger  to  society. 

"The  doctors  are  nutty.  When  we  com- 
mitted him  two  years  ago  he  had  a  list  of  10 
persons  he  wanted  to  kill  and  during  a  1979 
hearing  he  said  he  was  glad  he  killed  the  two 
people,"  said  Assistant  States  Attorney 
Edward  Ozog. 

Valdes  «tabbed  and  killed  Alicia  Agsaoay, 
37.  of  Klmwood  Park,  on  April  3,  1977.  The 
next  day  he  fatally  shot  Dr.  Jesus  Llm,  42.  of 
D^wood  Park. 


Ozog  said  Valdes  believed  the  two  were  in- 
volved romantically  and  killed  them  after 
learning  that  Llm  lent  Agsaoay  money  for  a 
trip  to  the  Philippines  to  visit  her  brother. 

After  killing  Agsaoay,  Valdes  cut  off  her 
head  and  toes.  He  mailed  the  head  to  her 
brother.  The  package  was  recovered  at  a  poet 
office. 

[From  the  Washington  Poat,  Dec.  14,  1980) 
RrrTTSN  TO  Sendee 

On  the  Off  chance  you  weren't  paying  at- 
tention to  yesterday's  paper,  we  reprint  the 
lead  paragraph  of  a  UPI  story  pointing  to  a 
mighty  breakthrough  In  the  psychiatric  art 
of  prlaoner-rehablUtalon.  Here  It  Is: 

"Chicago,  Dec.  12 — Psychiatrists  say  a  man 
who  admitted  beheading  his  girlfriend  and 
mailing  her  toes  to  former  president  Gerald 
R.  Ford  and  former  Soviet  premier  Alexel 
Kosygln  can  be  safely  freed  from  a  mental 
hospital." 

How  about  that,  rehabilitation  fans?  In  or- 
der to  appreciate  the  wonder  of  this  cure, 
you  need  also  to  know  that  the  i>oor  un- 
fortunate who  committed  these  Infractions 
(and  which  of  us  is  perfect?)  was  himself 
committed  to  a  mental  health  center  only 
two  years  ago.  Now  someone  Is  contending 
he  Is  fit  to  get  out,  the  "Insanity,"  by  reason 
of  which  he  was  found  innocent  of  the  mur- 
der In  the  first  place,  having  evidently  been 
dispelled  or  at  least  made  tame. 

'The  prosecutors  In  this  case  are  apparent- 
ly being  perfectly  terrible  reactionaries 
about  It,  even  to  the  extent  of  using  the 
most  Inflammatory  uncUnlcal  and  unenlight- 
ened language  to  describe  their  feelings.  "The 
doctors  are  nutty."  one  said  to  the  UPI  re- 
porter. This  prosecutor  could  conceivably 
have  been  hung  up  on  the  fact  that  In  addi- 
tion to  mailing  all  those  toes  around  the 
world,  the  inmate  In  question  had  also 
mailed  the  head  of  his  formerly  beloved  to 
her  brother — said  bead  having  been  "re- 
covered at  a  post  office,"  which  only  goes  to 
show  you  that  not  only  our  criminal  Justice 
system,  but  also  our  postal  system  Is  work- 
ing. 

So  this  Is  a  real  good  news  story.  And  for 
that  reason  we  hate  to  mar  It  with  a  nega- 
tive, doubting  note.  It's  Just  that  we  our- 
selves have  the  tiniest  little  nagging  appre- 
hension about  the  release.  What  exactly,  we 
find  ourselves  wondering,  does  a  person  have 
to  do  to  get  pronounced  unfit  to  be  out,  and 
how  many  of  these  others,  the  relatively  safe 
ones  who  Just  go  on  an  Innocent  extremities- 
mailing  binge,  are  already  riding  the  bus  and 
standing  In  the  checkout  line? 

Assumlhg  there  are  other  nervous  Nellies 
like  ourselves,  we  sugent,  to  be  constructive 
abut  it,  that  a  safe  and  fair  solution  would 
t>e  for  the  particular  doctors  who  have 
reached  this  compassionate  decision  to  take 
legal,  moral  and  financial  responsibility  for 
and  custody  of  the  released  Inmate  them- 
selves If  their  coi'nsel  Is  followed.  That  way 
he  could  Just  move  In  with  one  of  them  and 
provide  an  Inspiring  dally  reminder  of  their 
curative  powers.  New  policy:  return  to 
sender. 

[From  the  ABC  News,  20/30  Program.  June 
19,  1980] 
Teansceipt 
HtrcH  Downs.  When  you  hear  that  some- 
one acci]sed  of  murder,  even  multiple  mur- 
der, pleads  Insanity,  says  he  was  out  of  his 
head  when  he  killed,  what  do  you  think?  Do 
you  believe  him?  And  If  you  do  believe  him. 
do  you  think  a  murderer  should  be  hospital- 
ized Instead  of  sent  to  prison?  Those  are 
questions  facing  more  and  more  lawmakers 
in  more  and  more  states  across  the  country. 
A  few  spectacular  murder  cases  have  raised 
the  question,  and  now  several  states  are  con- 
sidering tightening  up  Insanity  pleas  or 
wiping  them  out  altogether. 


Only  last  week  a  law  was  drafted  In  New 
Tork  State  limiting  the  rights  of  defendants 
to  use  the  insanity  plea.  Tonight  Geraldo 
Rivera,  who  Is  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  re- 
porter, examines  this  serious  question. 
Geraldo? 

Geealdo  Riveba.  Thank  you,  Hugh.  It's  be- 
cause of  Its  uneven  application  and  because 
It  sometimes  allows  people  to  escape  respon- 
sibility for  their  crimes  that  the  defense 
of  Insanity  Is  one  of  the  most  controversial 
and  emotional  Issues  now  confronting  Judges. 
Juries,  lawyers  and  legislators. 

It's  rooted  In  legal  history,  and  it's  founded 
on  the  concept  that  a  person  should  not  be 
held  legally  responsible  for  a  criminal  act 
unless  they  knew  what  they  were  doing  and 
knew  It  was  wrong.  It  all  sounds  very  fair 
and  logical,  until  someone  gets  away  with 
murder,  by  reason  of  Insanity. 

Cut   To. 

Lawtee.  When  It  comes  right  to  the  mo- 
ment that  the  gun  Is  shot.  Is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  defendant  went  from  sane  to  insane 
and  back  to  sane  In  a  matter  of  .  .  .  two 
or  three  seconds? 

WrTNEss.  That  Is  correct. 

RiviEBA.  It  Is  the  legal  defense  of  last  re- 
sort, something  of  a  standing  Joke  around 
the  courthouse.  When  your  client's  been 
caught  with  a  smoking  gun  In  his  hands, 
standing  over  a  dead  body,  Immediately  call 
In  the  psychiatrist. 

Ronny  Zamora  of  Miami  Beach,  for  In- 
stance, shot  and  killed  his  82  year  old  neigh- 
bor. His  attorneys  argued  that  Zamora  did 
not  know  right  from  wrong,  that  the  fifteen 
year  old  was  temporarily  Insane  because  he'd 
been  watching  .  .  .  too  many  violent  tele- 
vision programs. 

Lawtee.  ...  let  Your  Honor  voir  dire  the 
psychiatrists  and  say.  Has  there  ever  been 
a  case  where  too  much  television  has  caused 
Insanity.  And  they  will  answer.  Yes.  and 
the  victim  is  Ronny  Zamora.  And  let  the 
Jury  hear  that. 

Rivera.  The  Jury  was  unimpressed,  how- 
ever, with  his  unique  claim;  Zamora  was 
found  guilty  on  all  counts. 

JrroGE.  It  Is  the  sentence  of  this  court  that 
you  be  confined  In  the  State  Department  of 
Corrections  for  the  remainder  of  your  natu- 
ral life. 

Riveka.  John  Wayne  Gacy  Is  another  ex- 
am-7le  where  the  plea  of  Insanity  was  re- 
jected. Gacy  murdered  thirty- three  young 
men.  The  bodies  were  discovered  In  shallow 
graves  under  his  house  In  the  suburbs  of 
Chicago.  His  lawyers,  confronted  by  enough 
victims  to  fill  a  morgue,  attempted  to  prove 
Gacy  was  not  guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity. 
TTiey  failed;  he  was  convicted. 

Kenneth  Blanchl  was  arrested  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Hillside  Strangler  murders  In 
Los  Aneele<!.  Once  In  custody.  Blanchl  sought 
to  convince  authorities  that  It  was  really 
his  alter-ego.  a  devil  Inside  him  named 
"Steve",  who  actually  committed  the  mur- 
ders. 

He  was  Interviewed  for  fifty-six  hours  by 
court- appointed  psychiatrists.  While  under 
hypnosis  Bl<«n'->>1  allegedy  spoke  with  his 
other  personality. 

Cut  to. 

Kenneth  Bianchi.  Tou  .  .  .  you've  got  to 
know  that  what  happens  to  me  happens  to 
you. 

.  .  .  Tou  should  have  known  that  It  was 
against  the  law  to  kill  somebody.  ...  It  Is. 

RrvEBA.  Of  the  six  psychiatrists  who  con- 
ducted the  Interviews,  two  said  Blanchl  was 
faking,  two  said  he  was  Insane.  wMle  two 
others  said  they  weren't  sure.  Blanchl  finally 
pled  guilty  to  five  of  the  ten  murders. 

Cut  to. 

EDMUND  KEifPEB  ni.  Contrary  to  popular 
belief  or  insistence.  I  don't  like  killing. 

RrxEA.  Edmund  Kemoer  spent  five  years 
in  the  Atascadero  State  Hospital  for  the 
Criminally  Insane,  after  murdering  both  his 
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grandparents.  After  hundreds  of  Interviews 
with  State-appointed  psychiatrists.  Kemper 
was  released  from  the  mental  institution. 

As  he  told  reporter  Ed  Leslie  of  Station 
KGO,  he  had  figured  out  what  the  psychia- 
trists wanted  to  hear. 

Kemper.  People  think  that  Atascadero  Just 
releases  maniacs  right  and  left.  I  don't  think 
they've  ever  released  another  multiple  mur- 
derer before  me.  And  I  had  one  hell  of  a  .  .  . 
of  a  grilling.  I  mean  they  Just  didn't  casu- 
ally say.  Well  let's  get  rid  of  him,  we  need 
the  bed.  Tou  know,  they  never  do  that  with 
murderers. 

Rivera.  Within  three  years  of  his  release 
from  the  Institution,  Kemper  had  killed  his 
mother  and  seven  other  women.  He's  now 
serving  a  life  sentence  In  prison. 

David  Berkowltz,  the  Son  of  Sam  killer, 
who  terrorized  New  York  City  for  a  year  with 
his  random  murders  of  six  young  women 
and  unsuccessful  attempts  on  the  lives  of 
seven  others,  at  first  claimed  he  was  driven 
to  murder  by  demons  and  by  talking  dogs. 
Earlier  this  year  from  his  prison  cell  In 
Attica,  Berkowltz  told  reporters  that  he  had 
Invented  the  story  of  the  demons  and  that  It 
was  all  an  attempt  to  Justify  his  crimes. 

In  1971  Thomas  Vanda  of  suburban  Chi- 
cago was  convicted  of  stabbing  a  teenage 
neighbor  as  she  slept.  Pour  years  later  while 
on  probation,  Vanda  murdered  another  teen- 
age girl,  with  a  hunting  knife.  He  success- 
fully pled  Insanity  and  was  sent  to  a  mental 
Institution.  After  Just  a  year  In  the  institu- 
tion and  over  the  objection  of  his  parents 
and  his  own  attorneys,  a  Judge  decided 
Vanda  was  no  longer  dangerous  and  ordered 
him  released. 

Two  years  ago  in  May.  Vanda  murdered 
again.  This  time  the  victim  was  Marguerite 
Bowers,  a  twenty-tlve  year  old  college  stu- 
dent. I  spoke  with  her  brother  Tom. 

Cut  to. 

Rivera.  We  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  that 
Vanda  wrote  to  another  Inmate  entitled. 
"How  to  Beat  a  Murder  Rap  by  Insanity." 
and  he  ...  he  goes  on  to  say.  "When  the  doc- 
tors ask  you  what  the  voices  were  saying  . . . 
to  you.  maKe  It  look  convincing,  do  not  give 
any  indication  that  you're  faking.  Act  crazy 
In  front  of  the  staff."  When  you  heard  this. 
...  it  must  have  made  the  whole  experience 
so  much  more  horrible  for  you. 

ToM  BowEas.  Victim's  Brother:  It  con- 
vinced me;  that  was  probably  the  single 
most  convincing  piece  of  evidence  that,  he 
knew  what  he  wsis  doing  and  he  was . . .  sure 
that  he  wotild  get  away  with  it . . .  that  so- 
ciety had  laoeled  him  as  somebody  who 
would  never  be  held  accountable.  And  he 
knew  he  could  get  away  with  it. 

Rivera.  Twenty-flve  year  old  Roy  Schlutz- 
ky  of  Long  Island.  New  Tork  had  a  history  of 
anti-social  paranoid  tendencies.  Because  he 
was  so  obviously  dangerous,  his  attending 
psychiatrist  wanted  him  committed  to  a 
secure  facility.  But  Schlutzky  refused  to  go. 

Two  davs  after  termination  of  psvchlatrlc 
care,  he  killed  sixteen  year  old  Richard  Les- 
ser, a  stranger,  chosen  at  random  Schlutz- 
ky stabbed  him  twenty-seven  times  with  a 
Bowie  knife.  He  was  later  found  not  guilty 
by  reason  of  Ins&ujty. 

Seymore  Lesser,  the  victim's  father,  talked 
about  what  might  happen  If  Schlutzky  Is 
again  released. 

Cut  to. 

Seymore  Lesser.  Victim's  PIsther:  ...He 
can  go  out  and  do  what  he  wants  again  . . . 
he's  got  a  license.  He's  got  a  license  to  do 
whatever  he  wants  at  this  point. 

RrvERA.  Even  to  murder. 

Lesser.  Particularly  to  murder.  The  more 
horrendous,  the  more  consistent  wlth'Ms  . .'. 
claim  for  . .  .  insanity.  Tou  see.  if  ...  if  it's 
more  brutal,  as  he  did  with  Richard,  twenty- 
seven  times,  he  butchered  him  up  . . .  they 
had  to  put  him  in  a  bag.  They  couldn't ...  If 


we  had  . . .  (choked  up)  . . .  There  was  noth- 
ing to ...  to  bury. 

Cut  to. 

Senator  Padavan.  Rep.  N.T.  The  problem 
Is.  number  one.  people  are  literally  getting 
away  with  murder,  ending  up  going  to  state 
hospitals  which  they  don't  belong  In.  and 
the  average  stay  that  we've  identified  is  about 
four  years.  And  then  they  are  deemed 
cured,  magically,  and  they're  back  out  In 
socdety.  I  think  that's  a  travesty  of  Justice. 
We've  got  to  do  something  about  that. 

Rivera.  According  to  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  In  the  last 
ten  years  there's  been  an  almost  five  hun- 
dred percent  Increase  In  the  number  of  suc- 
cessful Insanity  pleas.  Because  of  the  grow- 
ing controversy,  nine  states  are  attempting 
to  modify,  or  even  abolish,  the  defense  of 
Insanity. 

Super.  New  York.  California.  Illinois.  Flori- 
da. New  Hampshire.  Tennel^see.  Washing- 
ton. Mississippi.  Louisiana.       ' 

There  is  unfortunately  an  Incredible  lack 
of  any  comprehensive  statistics  to  tell  us 
Jtist  exactly  how  well  or  how  badly  the  sys- 
tem Is  working  for  dealing  with  the  criminal- 
ly insane.  But  based  on  the  available  in- 
formation, certain  assumptions  are  possible. 

First  of  all  it  would  seem  as  if  white  peo- 
ple are  a  lot  more  likely  to  be  successful 
In  Invoking  the  not  guilty  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity defense  than  black  people  are,  and 
women  more  successful  tiian  men.  And  then 
there  seem  to  be  certain  categories  of  indivi- 
duals that  are  more  successful.  One  of  those 
can  be  loosely  defined  as  people  the  Judge 
or  Jury  can  feel  sorry  for. 

(Visual.) 

Two  recent  California  cases  vividly  Illus- 
trate this  point.  One  Involved  Dan  White, 
a  former  San  Francisco  supervisor  who  killed 
Mayor  Masconey,  and  Supervisor  Harvey 
Milk.  TTie  other  case  involved  Richard  CHiase 
of  Sacramento,  a  former  mental  patient  who 
killed  six  people,  mutilated  them,  and  then 
drank  their  blood.  In  both  cases  psvchlatrlc 
testimony  was  presented  that,  because  of 
their  mentai  condition  at  the  time  they  com- 
mitted the  murders,  neither  man  should  be 
held  responsible. 

In  Dan  White's  case  the  Jury  agreed.  The 
once  popular  family  man.  this  Mr.  Nice  Guy. 
was  found  to  have  'diminished  capacity  and 
his  crime  was  reduced  from  double  murder 
to  manslaughter.  In  other  words,  the  Jury 
felt,  sorry  for  him. 

Richard  Chase  on  the  other  hand,  the  ao- 
called  Vampire  Killer,  was  extremely  un- 
popular. The  Jury  was  afraid  t^at  If  he  was 
found  to  be  Insane,  eventually  he  would  l>e 
released.  His  bloody  murders  were  certainly 
insane  acts,  but  the  fury  convicted  Chase 
and  sentenced  htm  to  death. 

The  second  group  o.*  people  who  get  special 
preference  when  it  comes  to  being  found 
not  guilty  by  reastm  of  insanltv  seems  to  be 
mothers  who  kill  their  own  babies. 

Jane  is  a  twenty-flve  year  old  woman  who 
killed  her  two  month  old  daughter  by 
drowning  her.  LaFt  year  she  was  acquitted 
by  reason  of  insanity,  and  released  on  the 
condition  that  she  become  a  patient  here, 
at  the  Isaac  Ray  Outpatient  Clinic  In  Chi- 
cago. 

Bonnie  Gene  Price.  Counselor.  And  the 
voices  kept  telling  you  to  do  this? 

Jane,  (over)  ...  to  do  It,  to  kill  my  ctoUd. 

Price.  And  you  couldn't  help  but  listen  to 
them? 

Jane.  To  the  voices. 

Price.  Mmhmm,  were  they  loud  voices? 

Jane.  They  was  loud  voices. 

Rivera.  Jane  now  lives  with  her  parents. 
She  holds  a  Job  and  has  been  given  visitation 
rights  to  see  her  surviving  child  who  was  Just 
a  year  old  when  Jane  drowned  her  daughter. 

Barbara  Welner  runs  the  Isaac  Ray 
Center  ... 

Barbara    Weiner.    Isaac    Ray    Outpatient 


Clinic.  For  over  3,000  years  it  has  been  rec- 
ognized that  there  are  certain  people  who  are 
so  insane  that  they  can't  form  the  intent, 
which  is  a  crucial  element  of  a  crime,  and 
therefore  you  should  not  hold  them  respon- 
sible. I  don't  think  our  society  is  ready  to  say 
that  the  patients  that  we  have  here,  a 
woman  who  has  murdered  her  child,  you 
should  Instead  go  to  Jail  for  the  rest  of  your 
life  when  you  didn't  know  what  you  were 
doing. 

Rivera.  According  to  the  experts,  the  third 
category  that  gets  special  preference  Is  police 
officers,  and  one  of  the  nation's  moet  glaring 
cases  happened  here,  involving  a  New  Tork 
City  Policeman  named  Robert  Toiirsney.  it 
happened  In  1976,  en  Thanksgiving: 

Shortly  before  Midnight,  Officer  Toursney 
and  his  partner  req>onded  to  a  radio  report 
that  there  was  an  armed  man  inside  this 
building. 

As  they  were  leaving  the  building,  fifteen 
year  old  Randolph  Evans  and  several  friends 
tried  to  talk  with  the  officers.  Patrolman 
Toursney  responded  by  pulling  his  service 
revolver  and  killing  the  fifteen  year  old. 
Toursney  was  later  found  not  gxUlty  by  rea- 
son of  Insanity,  and  today  he's  a  free  man. 

The  controversy  over  the  mlstise  of  the  in- 
sanity defense  has  drawn  considerable  crlti- 
dsm  to  the  profession  cf  psychiatry.  Dr.  Alan 
Stone  Is  past  President  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association: 

Cut  to. 

Dr.  Alan  A.  Stone.  For  most  of  history 
the  Insanity  defense  has  been  a  cruel  hoax 
because  whether  you  were  found  not  guilty 
by  reason  of  Insanity  or  not  made  no  dif- 
ference. You  were  simply  locked  up  tor  the 
rest  of  your  life.  Recently,  as  a  result  of 
legal  decisions  that  have  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  psychiatry,  it  now  Is  the  situa- 
tion that  If  you're  found  not  guilty  by  rea- 
son of  Insanity,  there  is  a  real  burden  on 
the  State  to  keep  you  locked  up.  So  now 
for  the  first  time,  the  courts,  the  Judges, 
the  lawyers,  the  public  ...  is  facing  the 
fact  that  somebody  who's  .  .  .  committed 
some  awful  crime  can  be  found  not  giillty 
by  reason  of  Insanity,  and  in  a  reasonably 
short  time  be  back  on  the  streets. 

Rivera.  New  York  psychiatrist  Abraham 
Halpem  says  we  should  consider  abolishing 
the  Insanity  defense: 

Dr.  Abraham  Halpern.  Look  at  the  situa- 
tion. An  Individual  is  acquitted  by  reason 
of  Insanity.  He  Is  told  that  he  is  not  ac- 
countable; he  Is  not  blameworthy,  he  has 
committed  no  crime.  He  Is  acquitted;  be 
Is  not  guUty.  He  goes  to  a  hospital  and  be 
feels  a  lot  better  and  wants  to  leave. 

It's  very,  very  difficult  now  for  somebody 
to  prove,  as  Dr.  Stone  has  Indicated,  that 
he  Is  dangerous,  that  he  ought  to  stay.  This 
is  an  impossible  burden  to  put  on  psychia- 
trists, or  Indeed  to  put  on  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  It  ought  not  to  be.  The  person 
who  Is  dangerous  ought  not  to  be  acquit- 
ted ...  by  reason  of  Insanity. 

Rivera.  The  Insanity  defense  Is  not  only 
used  In  murder  cases.  Garrett  Brock  Tr^- 
nell  for  Instance  never  committed  a  violent 
crime,  but  be  Is  an  expert  on  the  abuse  of 
the  Insanity  defense. 

Time  and  time  again  Trapnell  has  escaped 
responsibility  for  .  .  .  his  various  criminal 
acts.  He's  done  It  by  being  Judged  not  guilty 
by  reason  of  Insanity.  And  In  fact  Trapnell 
Is  crazy  .  .  .  like  a  fox. 

Convicted  of  sky-Jacking  and  attempted 
escape,  Trapnell  Is  currently  serving  a  life 
sentence  here  at  the  Federal  Penitentiary  In 
Marlon,'  Illinois.  In  Btay  of  1978  be  con- 
vinced his  girlfriend  "to  hijack  a  helicopter 
to  get  him  out  of  prison.  She  was  killed  in 
the  attempt. 

Until  psychiatrists  finally  figured  out  that 
Trapnell  was  fooling  them,  he  had  managed 
to  avoid  criminal  responsibility  for  seven 
bank  robberies,  a  Jewel  heist,  the  theft  of 
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four  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
travelers  checks  and  assorted  other  crimes. 
In  his  criminal  career,  he's  been  serviced 
by  more  than  thirty  lawyers  and  has  been 
examined  by  over  forty  psychiatrists.  His 
colorful  life  story  has  already  been  made 
Into  a  book,  and  Is  soon  to  be  a  major 
motion  picture. 

Cut  to. 

RivzEA.  .  .  .  tell  me  you  figured  out  the 
system? 

OAaarrr  Bbock  Trapnbll.  Well,  I  was  .  .  . 
I  was  faced  with  a  circumstance  ...  I 
could  either  ...  be  mentally  Hi.  and  do  a 
year  and  a  half  In  a  mental  Institution, 
or  I  could  do  .  .  .  twenty  years  In  prison. 
Now  I  chose  the  year  and  a  half  in  a  mental 
Institution.  I  think  the  choice  showed  that 
I  was  sane. 

RrvEXA.  So,  It  was  definitely  a  conscious 
act  on  your  part  to  manipulate  that  system, 
to  beat  them  at  their  own  gams,  so  to  speak. 

Tkapnkix.  So  to  speak. 

RrvEKA.  Do  you  think  you're  crazy? 

Trapnmx.  Who  am  I  to  refute  the  word  of 
professors  of  psychiatry? 

RrvzKA.  If  everyone  who  claimed  Insanity 
was  as  healthy  as  Gary  Trapnell,  the  great 
debate  would  be  over,  and  everyone  would  be 
sent  to  prison.  But  It's  not  that  simple.  Most 
of  the  criminally  Insane  people  we  met  are 
legitimately  sick. 

(Visual). 

Do  you  think  that  you're  still  sick? 

Olkn.  (offense:  strong  arm  robbery)  : 
.  .  .  I'm  getting  sicker,  by  being  here.  I  was 
well  and  ready  to  leave  now,  and  had  hopes 
and  .  .  .  plans  and  .  .  .  now  (chuckle),  it's 
a  Joke. 

RrvzKA.  Dennis,  why  did  you  try  and  kill 
the  sheriff? 

DsNms  (Offense:  assault):  I  was  experi- 
encing a  complete  physical  and  emotional 
breakdown.  ...  I  was  naked  and,  and  run- 
ning .  .  .  through  the  streets,  you  know 
so  ...  a  really  severe  psychotic  episode, 
and  .  .  . 

RrvEKA.  Were  you  crazy,  Dennis? 

Dehnis.  Yeah.  I  was  completely  out  of  my 
mind.  I  was  mad. 

Rrvnu  And  now? 

Dennis  Now  It's.  It's  been  two  years 
and  ...  I  think  I've  fully  recovered. 

RrvEXA.  Atascadero  does  a  good  Job  of  pro- 
tecting society  from  the  mentally  III.  This 
maximum  security  facility  has  experienced 
only  a  handful  of  escapes.  Critics  maintain, 
however,  that  while  society  Is  protected,  the 
rights  of  the  Insane  to  care  and  treatment 
are  not  as  well  protected.  The  hospital  has 
been  called  a  sanitary  dungeon  In  which 
security,  rather  than  treatment.  Is  stressed. 

Many  of  the  patients  found  not  guilty  by 
reason  of  Insanity  claim  that  they've  spent 
more  time  here  than  they  would've  spent  in 
prison,  if  they  had  been  convicted  of  their 
crimes. 

(Visual). 

Mental  patients  in  an  Institution  are 
usually  stabilized  with  potent  medication  as 
well  as  their 'therapy.  Once  they're  released, 
however,  they  often  receive  none  of  that 
critical  medical  care  or  treatment.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  really  have  no  clear  picture  of  the 
percentage  of  criminally  Insane  patients  who 
actually  go  on  to  conmilt  other  criminal 
acts  once  they've  been  released  from  an  in- 
stitution. 

But  the  cases  we  hear  about  are  often  so 
horrible,  they  lead  at  least  to  the  Impression 
that  these  totally  avoidable  crimes  are  hap- 
pening all  the  tline. 

Ted  Frank,  for  example,  was  another 
model  patient  at  Atascadero.  He'd  been  sent 
there  In  1974  as  a  mentally  disordered  sex 
offender.  Frank  ultlnMtely  convinced  his  at- 
tending therapist  that  he  was  cured,  and  in- 
deed, after  his  release  the  so-called  model 
patient  even  returned  to  the  Institution  to 
lecture  other  patients  on  the  wonders  of 
being  well. 


But  the  reality  was  far  different.  Within 
a  month  of  his  release  Ted  Frank  had  tor- 
tured, raped  and  then  murdered  a  two  year 
old  baby  named  Amy  Sue  Sykes.  A  search 
of  his  home  uncovered  a  diary  In  which 
Frank  also  admitted  to  sexually  molesting 
almost  160  other  children.  A  California  court 
has  recently  sentenced  Ted  Frank  to  death. 

Cut  to. 

RiTKKA.  How  did  Theodore  Prank  fool  you? 

DiANx  SxKBza,  Therapist.  Tou  know.  I  think 
that  when  you  talk  about  sex  offenders.  It's 
very,  very  difficult  to  assess  when  a,  when 
they're  ready  to  leave.  On  the  other  hand, 
like  a  mentally  Ul  person,  they're  hallucinat- 
ing, they're  seeing  things,  they're  bearing 
things.  You  look  at  'em;  you  know  there's  a 
problem.  With  a  sex  offender  It's  much  more 
difficult,  because  they  look  like  .  .  .  everyone 
else. 

RrvERA.  Because  mental  hospitals  are  not 
prisons,  security  Is  a  continuing  problem  and 
here  at  the  Creedmoor  Psychiatric  Center  in 
New  York  City  It's  a  continuing  local  scandal. 
Patients  must  by  law  be  kept  In  the  least 
restrictive  surroundings  possible,  and  some- 
times, particularly  here  at  Creedmoor,  that's 
resulted  In  patients,  sometimes  dangerous 
patients,  simply  walking  out  of  here. 

A  month  ago  the  conununlty  around  the 
psychiatric  center  was  up  In  arms  over  the 
frequent  escapes  of  patients  labeled  dan- 
gerous. And  that  security  problem  has  existed 
for  years.  A  few  winters  back,  for  example, 
WABC  Investigative  Newsman  John  John- 
son found  one  civil  patient  going  fishing. 

Cut  to. 

John  Johnson.  You're  going  fishing? 

Patixnt.  Yes. 

Johnson.  ...  Do  they  know  that  you're 
outside? 

Patient.  Huh? 

Johnson.  Does  the  administration  here 
know  you're  outside? 

Patient,  (over)  That's  allrlght,  I  go  out 
for  a  walk. 

Johnson.  You  go  out  for  a  walk? 

Patient.  Yeah. 

Johnson.  And  you're  going  .  .  .  where're 
you  going  now? 

Patient.  .  .  .  I,  .  .  .  I'm  going  for  a  walk 
around  the  grounds. 

RrvESA.  Many  professionals  In  mental 
health  feel  that  people  who  have  committed 
violent  crimes,  even  If  they  are  Insane,  be- 
long In  prison,  with  psychiatric  care  pro- 
vided for  them  there.  The  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem though  Is  not  the  lack  of  sulliclent 
walls,  guards  and  gates  to  keep  In  the  crim- 
inally Insane:  it  Is  not  that  simple.  The 
entire  system  Is  In  disarray.  It's  torn  b/  the 
fundamental  conflict  between  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  patients  to  care  and 
treatment,  and  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety to  protection  against  their  potentially 
Insane  acts. 

Edmttnd  Kemper  III.  You  know  If  I  ever 
did  get  out  again.  It  would  be  a  precedent 
that's  never  been  set  before:  a  two-time 
multiple  murderer  released,  y'know.  for  a 
third  chance.  Y'know.  and  .  .  .  how  respon- 
sible Is  society,  y'know,  to  my  comforts  and. 
and  y'know  my  future  ...  as  opposed  to  the 
families  of  my  victims? 

RivEKA.  It's  outrageous  when  someone  can 
manipulate  Judges  or  psychiatrists  and  es- 
cape criminal  responsibility,  by  pretending 
to  be  Insane.  It's  Just  as  upsetting  when  a 
released  mental  patient  goes  on  to  commit 
some  terrible  crime.  What  most  of  us  want 
Is  a  system  In  which  crimes  are  deflnltely 
punished.  That  does  not  mean  the  defense 
of  Insanity  should  be  completely  abolished: 
aside  from  being  unjust,  that  would  also  be 
unconstitutional . 

But  the  defense  should  be  allowed  only 
reluctantly,  and  only  In  that  fraction  of  one 
percent  of  all  criminal  cases  In  which  a  de- 
fendant Is  truly  mentally  HI  and  had  abso- 
lutely no  Idea  of  what  he  or  she  was  doing. 


Even  then  the  dangerously  ill  should  be 
cared  for  In  a  secure  facility,  and  then  not 
released  without  a  court  hearing. 

Downs.  That  way,  Oeraldo,  perhaps  both 
society  ana  the  rights  of  the  mentally  111  to 
care  and  treatment  would  be  better 
protected. 

(From  the  Yale  Law  Journal.  AprU  1963] 

Abolish  the  "iNSANrrT  DEirNSE" — ^Wht 

Not?' 

(By  Joseph  Goldstelnt  and  Jay  Katzt) 

PSOLOGTJE 

The  criminal  law  Is  one  of  many  mecha- 
nisms for  the  control  of  human  behavior.  It 
defines  conduct  that  Is  thought  to  under- 
mine or  destroy  community  values.  It  seeks 
to  protect  the  life,  liberty,  dignity,  and  prop- 
erty of  the  community  and  Its  members  by 
threatening  to  deprive  those  who  con- 
template such  conduct  and  by  Inflicting 
sanctions  upon  those  who  engage  In  pro- 
scribed activity. 

The  sanctions  authorized,  whether  In- 
tended to  punish,  restrain,  reform,  or  deter, 
constitute  a  deprivation  of  life,  liberty,  dig- 
nity and  profjerty.  Because  of  the  inherent 
conflict  between  the  values  ultimately  to  be 
preferred  and  their  deprivation  by  the  sanc- 
tions authorized,  the  criminal  law  has  sought 
to  minimize  the  consequences  of  this  para- 
dox through  rules  of  law  which  restrict  the 
state's  authority  to  sanction. 

One  of  these  rvUes,  a  fundamental  restric- 
tion. Is  that  before  the  state  can  Inflict  sanc- 
tions it  must  overcome  the  presumption  of 
Innocence  which  favors  all  of  us — by  estab- 
lishing beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  each  ele- 
ment of  the  offense  charged.  By  defining 
crimes  In  terms  of  such  traditionally  mate- 
rial elements  as  a  voluntary  act  purposely 
causing  a  specific  result,  the  laws  seeks  to 
exclude  from  criminal  liability  those  who  are 
not  "appropriate"  subjects  for  a  given  sanc- 
tion or  Indeed  for  any  sanction. 

Thus,  If  the  state  falls  to  produce  evidence 
which  establishes  each  element  of  the  crime 
or,  put  another  way,  if  the  accused  Intro- 
duces evidence  which  leaves  In  doubt  any 
material  element,  no  sanction  can  be  Im- 
posed for  the  crime  charged.  To  Illustrate, 
the  state  cannot  hold  a  person  criminally 
responsible  for  murder  If  there  was  no  causal 
relationship  between  the  shot  fired  and  the 
death  of  the  victim;  or  If  the  shot  was  fired 
without  the  Intent  (mens  rea)  to  kill,  even 
though  death  was  caused  by  the  shot;  or  If 
the  victim  did  not  die  even  though  the  shot 
was  fired  with  Intent  to  kill.  Recognizing 
that  the  elements  of  a  (jiven  offen-^e  may 
not  be  sufficiently  precise  to  exclude  all  those 
who  ought  to  be  free  of  criminal  liability, 
the  state.  In  order  to  maximize  preferred 
values,  has  formulated  exceptions  which  are 
called  defenses. 

TTius.  to  prevent  the  state  from  actually 
encouraging  criminal  activity,  the  defense  erf 
police  entrapment,  for  example,  will  relieve 
an  offender  of  liability  even  If  each  element 
of  the  crime  Is  established  beyond  doubt. 
The  evaluation  of  any  device  for  sorting  out 
who  Is  and  who  Is  not  an  appropriate  subject 
for  criminal  sanction  requires  Identifying 
the  values  In  Issue.  No  device  haunts  the 
criminal  law  and  clouds  the  values  It  seeks 
to  reenforce  more  than  "Insanity"  as  a  basis 
for  relieving  persons  of  criminal  responsl- 
bUlty. 

WHT    BEFORE   WHAT 

Criminal  responsibility  results  when  each 
element  of  a  crime  charged  against  an  ac- 
cused has  been  established  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  Only  then  Is  the  state  authorized 
to  exercise  its  power  to  impose  certain  speci- 
fied sanctions  against  the  offender."  "Insan- 
ity at  the  time  of  the  offense,"  we  are  told, 
relieves  the  offending  actor  of  criminal  re- 
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sponsibllity.'  This  may  mean  either  that  "in- 
sanity" Is  to  serve  as  eridencj  which  pre- 
cludes establishing  a  crime  by  leaving  In 
doubt  some  material  element  of  an  offense, 
or  that  "Insanity"  is  to  serve  as  a  defense  to 
a  crime,  even  though  each  of  its  elements 
can  be  established  beyond  doubt.  In  order  to 
protect  a  preferred  value  threatened  by  the 
imposition  of  an  authorized  sanction.' 

"Insanity,"  however  formulated,  has  been 
considered  a  defense.*  An  evaluation  of  such 
a  defense  rests  on  first  Identifying  a  need  for 
an  exception  to  criminal  liability.  Unless  a 
conflict  can  be  discovered  between  some  basic 
objective  of  the  criminal  law  and  Its  applica- 
tion to  an  "Insane"  person,  there  can  be  no 
purpose  for  "insanity"  as  a  defense.  Until  a 
purpose  Is  uncovered,  debates  about  the  ap- 
propriateness of  any  insanity-defense  for- 
mula as  well  as  efforts  to  evaluate  various 
formulae  with  respect  to  the  present  state  of 
psychiatric  knowledge  are  destined  to  con- 
tinue to  be  frustrating  and  fruitless.' 

To  demonstrate  the  kind  of  analysis  we 
think  essential  to  a  meaningful  examination 
of  Insanity  as  a  defense,  we  first  analyze  the 
concept  of  the  defense  of  self-defense.'  If  a 
person  Intentionally  kills  another  human  be- 
ing, the  criminal  law,  In  support  of  a  basic 
community  objective — the  protection  of  hu- 
man life — defines  such  conduct  as  a  crime 
and  authorizes  as  the  sanction  life  imprison- 
ment of  the  offender.'  Pew  would  disagree 
about  the  ultimate  objective  of  protecting 
life  and  about  the  elements  of  the  crime." 
but  there  may  be  little  or  no  consensus  about 
the  sanction  '  or  Its  purposes.  The  Imposition 
of  life  Imprisonment  rests  on  a  variety  of 
oJt-confilctlng  and  mutually  inclusive  as- 
sumptions shared  by  legislature,  court  and 
community  about  deprivation  of  liberty  and 
its  psychological  significance.  As  punish- 
ment, life  Imprisonment  is  assumed  to  satisfy 
and  channel  the  community's  need  to  ex- 
press feelings  of  vengeance  or  desires  to  ef- 
fect rehabilitation  of  the  offender.^"  As  re- 
straint, It  Is  assumed  to  remove  from  circula- 
tion a  person  who  Is  believed  likely  to  kill 
again,  to  provide  a  structure  for  satisfying 
community  vengeance  or  to  offer  an  Institu- 
tional opportunity  for  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion. As  rehabilitation.  It  Is  assumed  to  re- 
duce the  likelihood  that  he  who  has  killed 
once  will  kill  again,  to  Increase  the  likelihood 
of  returning  a  life  to  the  community  or  to 
provide  a  basis  for  rationalizing  community 
vengeance.  As  a  deterrent  of  others.  It  Is  as- 
sumed to  reinforce  Internal  controls  over  the 
urge  to  kill  throueh  external  threats  of  pun- 
ishment, restraint,  rehabilitation  and  the 
accompanying  stigma."  Thus,  via  a  variety 
of  assumptions  which  may  or  may  not  be 
related  to  an  actual  Impact  on  any  one 
offender  or  on  other  members  of  the  conimu- 
ntty.  life  Imprisonment  becomes  t>e  sanc- 
tion for  one  who  kills  another  intentionally. 

Intentional  killing  in  defense  of  self,  how- 
ever. Is  an  exceotlon  which  denies  the  state 
authority  to  Imoose  the  sanction  authorized 
for  Intentional  killing.  This  exception  "rests 
upon  the  necessity  of  allowing  a  person  to 
protect  himself  from  .  .  .  (lethal]  harm  In 
cases  where  there  Is  no  time  to  resort  to  the 
law  for  protection."  "  Thus  under  circum- 
stances where,  bv  definition,  one  of  two  must 
die.  the  law  seeks  a  solution  least  incom- 
patible with  Its  overall  objective  of  protect- 
ing life  by  preferring  the  life  of  the  "law- 
abiding"  citizen.  He  is  the  man  whose  Inner 
controls  reinforced  by  the  threat  of  ex- 
ternal sanction  hold  In  check  his  uree  to  kill 
exceot  when  his  own  life  Is  Jeopardized  by 
someone  not  so  deterred.  The  law  therebv 
recoenlzes  that  the  sanction  for  Intentional 
kirings  Is  drained  of  any  deterrent  stren^h 
when  external  reality's  system  for  orotect- 
Ing  life  falls  and  in  turn  releases  Internal 
reality's  Instinct  for  self-preservation."  Con- 
ceptualized another  way,  authorizing  the  po- 
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tentlal  victim  to  kill  his  assailant  consti- 
tutes a  sanction  which  may  be  assumed  to 
fulfill  punitive,  restraining,  and  deterrent 
functions  In  the  service  of  the  community's 
ob,,ectlve  to  safeguard  human  life."  To  gen- 
eralize, when  a  situation  Is  identified  In 
which  the  application  of  the  authorized 
sanction  would  conflict  with  basic  criminal 
law  objectives,  a  rational  system  of  law 
would  seek  first  to  articulate  why  such  an 
application  is  inappropriate  and  then  to 
formulate  the  exception  to  accord  with  those 
objectives. 

Having  articulated  the  reasons  for  an  ex- 
ception to  liability  for  Intentional  killings 
in  defense  of  se.f.  It  becomes  possible  to 
evaluate  such  competing  formulations  as  for 
example,  (a)  the  actor's  "right  to  stand  his 
ground"  and  meet  force  with  force,'^  or  (b) 
the  actor's  duty  to  "do  everything  reason- 
ably possible  to  escape  (without  resorting) 
to  the  use  of  deadly  force."  "  Formulation 
(a)  subordinates  the  v^lue  of  safeguarding 
human  life  whenever  possible  to  the  values 
oi!  saieguarding  a  threatened  man's  right  to 
protect  bis  interest  in  property  as  well  as 
his  right  to  be  free  from  the  stigma  or  un- 
easiness associated  with  cowardice.  Formu- 
lation (bl  prefers  the  value  of  safeguarding 
human  life  whenever  possible.  Conceptu- 
ally, and  probably  In  practice,  the  second 
formulation  would  best  serve  to  protect  both 
lives.  Its  application  would  restrict  to  a  mini- 
mum the  number  of  Instances  where  reality 
leaves  no  choice  and  forces  favoring  one  life 
over  another.''  The  sanction  authorized  for 
intentional  krilngs,  therefore,  remains  ot- 
eratlve  except  in  those  situations  where  the 
choice  Is  between  one  of  two  lives,  not  be- 
tween, for  example,  life  and  an  Interest  in 
property,  pride  or  reputation." 

With  this  framework  for  Identifying  a  need 
for  an  exception  to  criminal  liability  and 
for  evaluating  formulations  to  meet  such  a 
need,  we  turn  to  an  examination  of  the 
"Insanity  defense." 

Like  self-defense,  the  Insanity  defense  ap- 
plies, theoretically  at  least,  only  to  persons 
against  whom  each  of  the  elements  of  the 
offense  charged  could  be  established. <•  Like 
defense  of  self,  the  defense  of  Insanity,  If 
successfully  pleaded,  results  In  "acquittal."  =° 
But  unlike  the  acquittal  of  self-defense 
which  means  liberty,  the  acquittal  of  the 
insanity  defense  means  deprivation  of  liberty 
for  an  Indefinite  term  In  a  "mental  institu- 
tion." "  And  unlike  the  purpose  of  self-de- 
fense, the  purpose  of  the  Insanity  defense 
either  has  been  assumed  to  be  so  obvious  as 
not  to  require  articulation  or  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  such  vague  generalizations  as  to 
afford  no  basis  for  evaluating  the  multitude 
of  formulae. 

Neither  legislative  report,  nor  Judicial 
opinion,  nor  scholarly  comment  criticizing 
or  proposing  formulations  of  the  Insanity 
defense  has  faced  the  crucial  questions: 
"What  Is  the  purpose  of  the  defense  in  the 
criminal  process?"  or  "What  need  for  an  ex- 
ception to  criminal  liability  Is  being  met 
and  what  objectives  of  the  criminal  law  are 
being  reinforced  by  the  defense?" 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Capital  Punish- 
ment (1953)  disposed  of  this  Issue  with 
apodlctlc  assurance  by  asserting: 

"We  make  one  fundamental  assumption, 
which  we  should  hardly  have  thought  It 
necessary  to  state  explicitly.  ...  It  has  for 
centuries  been  recognized  that.  If  a  person 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  unlawful  act.  men- 
tally so  disordered  that  it  would  be  imreason- 
able  to  impute  guilt  to  him.  he  ought  not 
to  be  held  liable  to  conviction  and  punish- 
ment under  the  criminal  law.  Views  have 
changed  and  opinions  have  differed,  as  they 
differ  now,  about  the  standards  to  be  applied 
In  deciding  whether  an  Individual  should  be 
exempted  from  criminal  resi>onslblllty  for 
this  reason:  but  the  principle  has  been  ac- 
cepted  without   question    .   .    ."  = 

Thus  the  Royal  Commission  reiterated  the 


well-rounded  proposition  that  "if  a  person 
was  .  .  .  mentally  so  disordered  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  impute  guilt  to  him.  he 
ought  not  to  be  held  (guilty,  i.e.]  liable  to 
conviction  and  ptinlshment."  The  Commis- 
sion neither  sought  to  identify  the  purpoaes 
of  not  Imputing  guilt  to  "individuals  whose 
conduct  would  otherwise  be  criminal."  "  nor 
did  it  ask  why  and  when  does  the  Imputation 
of  guilt  for  being  "mentally  so  disordered" 
become  "unreasonable."  The  Commission 
had  no  basis  for  evaluating  the  changing 
views  and  opinions  "about  the  standards  to 
be  applied,"  and  the  principle  "accepted 
without  question"  remained  without 
meaning. 

A  century  earlier  the  pattern  had  been 
firmly  set  of  accepting  an  Insanity  defense 
vrithout  asking:  "Why  an  insanity  defense?" 
or  more  appropriately.  "What  objective  of  the 
criminal  law  suggests  the  need  for  an  excep- 
tion to  the  law's  general  application — an  ex- 
ception which  would  require  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  mental  health  of  the  offender?" 
In  M'Naghten's  Case  (1843).  the  House  of 
Lords,  acting  In  their  Judicial,  not  legisla- 
tive capacity,  asked  only  what  Is  the  law 
respecting  alleged  crimes  committed  by  per- 
sons afflicted  with  "insane  delusions."  "  And 
the  innovating  court  in  Durham  ( 1954) .  after 
promulgating  a  new  formulation  gave  no 
guide  to  evaltiatmg  its  adequacy  beyond 
noting: 

"Our  collective  conscience  does  not  allow 
punishment  where  It  cannot  Impose 
blame.  .  .  . 

"The  legal  and  moral  traditions  of  the 
western  world  require  that  those  who,  of 
their  own  free  will  and  with  evil  intent 
(sometimes  called  mens  rea),  commit  acts 
which  violate  the  law.  shall  be  criminally 
responsible  for  those  acts.  Our  traditions  also 
require  that  where  such  acts  stem  from  and 
are  the  product  of  a  mental  disease  or  de- 
fect .  .  .  moral  blame  shall  not  attach,  and 
hence  there  will  not  be  criminal  respon- 
sibility. ..."== 

The  court  leaves  without  definition  and 
without  Identification  of  purpose  such  am- 
biguous words  as  "punishment."  and 
"blame."  =«  and  thus  In  effect  only  says  "he 
who  Is  punishable  Is  blameworthy  and  he 
who  Is  blameworthy  Is  punishable."  Never 
established  is  the  relevance  of  these  words 
to  a  defense  which  would  compel  supposedly 
different  dispositions  of  persons  Involved  In 
activity  labeled  "criminal."  Moreover,  the 
court,  though  not  blinded  by  precedent,  left 
unasked  and  therefore  unanswered:  "What 
underlies  the  'legal  and  moral  traditions' 
in  'our  collective  conscience'  which  pre- 
vents us  from  inquiring  why  a  rule  Is  re- 
quired?" 

Likewise,  the  American  Law  Institute 
(1956-1962)  provides  no  basis  for  evaluating 
its  formula  for  a  defense  of  Insanity."  With 
focus  on  consequences,  it  "explains."  echo- 
ing the  Royal  Commission  and  Durham, 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Insanity  defense  Is 
"to  discriminate  between  the  cases  where  a 
punltlve-correctlonal  disposition  Is  appro- 
priate and  those  In  which  a  medical-cus- 
todial disposition  is  the  only  kind  that  the 
law  should  allow."  =•  Once  "punitive"  Is  sub- 
stituted for  "custodial"  and  "correctional" 
for  "medical."  or  however  the  terms  are  Jux- 
taposed In  the  ALI  statement,  the  "distinc- 
tions" seem  to  disappear."  Moreover,  criteria 
for  evaluating  what  constitutes  an  "appro- 
priate" disposition  for  either  category  remain 
unartlculate.  Thus  those  characteristics 
which  determine  who  is  to  fit  Into  which 
category  remain  unidentified.  This  may  be 
because  the  distinctions  between  alternative 
responses  are  never  clarified.  Finally,  a 
Committee  of  distinguished  doctors,  lawyers 
and  rellgloxis  leaders,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  (1958)  to  improve  the  de- 
fense of  insanity,  pronounced  before  formu- 
lating their  rule : 

"We   are   unanimously  of  the  view  that 
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there  are  compelling  pr«ctlc«l  ethical  and 
r«llgloua  reasons  for  maintaining  the  Insan- 
ity defense;  ...  We  believe  .  .  .  that  It  U 
entirely  feasible  to  cast  a  formulation 
which  .  .  .  will  sufficiently  Improve  the 
statute  to  meet  working  standards  of  good 
morals,  good  science,  and  good  law."  *> 

Never  Identified  are  the  reasons  labeled 
"practical."  "ethical,"  and  "religious."  or  the 
standards  labeled  "good  morals,"  "good  sci- 
ence" and  "good  law." 

In  enunciating  yet  another  formula  for 
Insanity,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third 
Circuit  In  United  States  v.  Currens  (1961) 
contaminates  its  thinking  by  confusing  and 
merging  the  Inherently  incompatible  con- 
cepts of  "Insanity"  as  a  defense  to  a  crime 
with  "insanity"  as  evidence  to  cast  doubts 
on  a  material  element  of  an  offense.  It  sug- 
gests,  as  did  the  court  in  Diirham,  that  some 
relationship  exists  between  the  insanity  de- 
fense and  mens  rea,  a  material  element  of 
every  major  crime.  In  Currens.  mens  rea 
(guilty  mind)  is  used  to  mean  that  crimin^il 
liability  rests. 

".  .  .  on  the  assumption  that  a  person  has 
a  capacity  to  control  bis  behavior  and  to 
choose  between  alternative  courses  of  con- 
duct. .  .  .  When  a  person  possessing  capacity 
for  choice  and  control,  nevertheless  breaches 
a  duty  ...  he  Is  subjected  to  .  .  .  sanctions 
not  because  of  the  act  alone,  but  because 
of  his  failure  to  exercise  his  capacity  to  con- 
trol. .  .  .  For  example,  an  act  of  homicide 
will  create  no  liability,  only  civil  liability  or 
varying  criminal  liability  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  mental  concomitant  of  the  act. 
Generally  the  greater  the  defendant's  capac- 
ity for  control  of  his  conduct  and  the  more 
clearly  it  appears  that  he  exercised  his  power 
of  choice  in  acting,  the  more  severe  is  the 
penalty  imposed  by  society."  » 

And  the  court  criticized  the  Durham  and 
MTiaehten  formulae  because: 

"They  do  not  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
an  "insane"  defendant  commits  the  crime 
not  because  his  mental  illness  causes  him  to 
do  a  certain  prohibited  act  but  because  the 
totality  of  his  personality  Is  such,  because  of 
mental  illness,  that  he  has  lost  the  capacity 
to  control  his  acts  In  the  way  that  the  normal 
Individual  can  and  does  control  them.  If  this 
effect  has  taken  place  he  must  be  found  not 
to  poasefs  the  guilty  mind,  the  mens  rea. 
necessary  to  constitute  his  prohibited  act 
a  crime."  » 

At  this  point  the  court  by  the  force  of  Its 
own  reasoning  should  have  been  led  to  say: 
"Without  the  essential  element  of  mens 
rea.  there  is  no  crime  from  which  to  relieve 
the  defendant  of  liability  and  conpeouently. 
since  no  crime  has  been  committed,  there  is 
no    need    for   formulating    an    Insanity   de- 
fen^."  " 
But  Instead  the  court  actually  concludes: 
"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  following 
I  Insanity  1   formula  most  nearly  fulfills  the 
oblectlves  Just  discussed.  ..."»• 

The  court  u^es  the  word  "crime"  first  to 
mean  "dangeroi's  conduct"  and  then,  with- 
out alerting  Ifelf  to  the  rbiit.  to  mean  tech- 
nically the  establishment  beyond  doubt  of 
each  material  element  of  an  offense.  With 
this  sleleht  of  thought  the  coun  shifts  focus 
from  "insanity"  as  a  defense  to  conduct 
"otherwise  criminal"  to  In'anlty  as  evidence 
to  negate  an  element  e««entlal  to  categorizing 
the  accused's  conduct  "criminal." 

Tn  announcing  a  new  formula  for  the  in- 
sanltv  defense,  the  court  fails  to  reco<Tilre 
tliat  there  Is  no  need  for  such  a  defense  to 
remore  criminal  liability  since  It  has  con- 
cluded that  no  crime  Is  establl'bed  once 
mental  Ulneas  (however  defined)  has  cast 
doubt  on  mens  rea  fhowever  defined)  Con- 
ceptuallv.  at  least,  outright  acoulttal  wo"ld 
reanlt  and  instructions  to  the  lury  would 
reflect  a  time.  pre-MTlaghten.  when  evidence 
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of  mental  condition,  like  any  other  relevant 
evidence,  was  used  to  cast  doubt  on  a  mate- 
rial element  of  the  crime." 

In  our  efforts  to  understand  the  suggested 
relationship  between  "insanity '  and  "mens 
rea"  there  emerges  a  purpose  of  the  "insan- 
•ty  defense"  which,  though  there  to  be  seen, 
has  remained  of  extremely  low  visibility.  That 
purpose  seems  to  be  obscured  because  think- 
ing about  such  a  relationship  has  generally 
been  blocked  by  unquestioning  and  disarm- 
ing references  to  our  collective  conscience 
and  our  religious  and  moral  traditions.  As- 
sxmiiing  the  existence  of  the  suggested  rela- 
tionship between  "insanity"  and  "meTu  rea,'' 
the  defense  is  not  to  absolve  of  criminal  re- 
sponsibility "sick"  persons  who  would  other- 
wise be  subject  to  criminal  sanction.  Rather, 
Its  real  function  is  to  authorize  the  state  to 
hold  those  "who  must  be  found  not  to  pos- 
sess the  guilty  mind  ment  rea,"-  even 
though  the  criminal  law  demands  that  no 
person  be  held  criminally  responsible  If 
doubt  is  cast  on  any  material  element  of  the 
offense  charged."  This,  in  some  Jurisdictions, 
Is  found  directly  reflected  in  evidentiary 
rules  making  inadmissible  testimony  on 
mental  health  to  disprove  a  state  of  mind 
necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  charged.** 
A  more  dramatic  expression  of  abandoning 
the  r\ile  of  proof  of  each  element  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  has  slipped  Into  those  In- 
structions to  the  lury  which  advise  the  or- 
dering of  deliberations : 

"If  you  find  the  defendant  not  guilty  by 
reason  of  Insanity,  you  will  render  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity. 

"//  you  do  not  so  find,  then  you  will  pro- 
ceed to  determine  whether  he  ia  ffuilty  or  in- 
nocent of  one  or  both  of  tihe  offenses  charged 
on  the  basis  of  the  same  act. 

"■[Tlhere  are  two  principal  Issues  for  you 
to  determine  The  first  Is  his  mental  condi- 
tion and  the  second  Is  whether  he  committed 
the  offenses  charged  or  whether  he  is  in- 
nocent of  them.  .  .  . 

"Now.  on  the  Issue  of  guilt  or  Innocence  of 
the  offenses  ctoarged.  the  essential  elements 
of  the  first  count  or  the  housebreaking 
count,  if  you  do  not  find  the  defendant  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity,  are  as  follows: 
"First,  that  the  defendant  broke  and  en- 
tered or  entered  without  breaking  .  .  .  the 
place  described  In  the  indictment; 

"Second,  that  the  place  entered  was  occu- 
pied or  belonged  to  the  complaining  witness; 
and. 

"Third,  that  he  intended  to  steal  or  com- 
mit the  offense  of  larceny.  .  .  ."  • 

Yet.  since  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  results  in 
outright  release  and  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
by  reason  of  Insanity  results  in  incarceration. 
Jury  Instructions  must  require  first  a  deter- 
minatlmi  of  innocence  or  guilt  and  second  a 
consideration  of  the  Insanltv  issue  only  after 
a  determination  that  guUt  can  be  estab- 
lUhed. » 

What    this   discussion   Indicates,    then.    Is 
that  the  insanity  defense  is  not  designed,  as 
is  the  defense  of  self-defense,  to  define  an 
exception  to  criminal  liability,  but  rather  to 
define  for  sanction  an  exception  from  among 
those  who  would  be  free  of  liability   It  U  as 
If  the  insanity  defense  were  prompted  by  an 
afflrmatlve  answer  to  the  silently  posed  ques- 
tion:  "Does  mens  rea  or  any  essential  ele- 
ment of  an  offense  exclude  from  liability  a 
group    of    persons    whom    the    community 
wishes  to  restrain?"  If  the  suggested  rela- 
tionship  between   mem  rea  and   "Insanity" 
means  that  "insanity"  precludes'  proof  be- 
yond doubt  of  mens  rea  then  the  "defense" 
is  designed  to  authorize  the  holding  of  per- 
sons who  have  committed  no  crime.  So  con- 
ceived, the  problem  really  facing  the  crim- 
inal process  has  been  how  to  obtain  author- 
ity to  sanction  the  "insane"  who  would  be 
excluded  from  liability  by  an  overall  appli- 


cation of  the  general  principles  of  the  crim- 
inal law. 

Furthermore,  even  if  the  relationship  be- 
tween Insanity  and  "mens  rea"  is  rejected, 
this  same  purpose  re-emerges  when  we  try  to 
understand  why  the  consequence  of  this  de- 
fense, unlike  other  defenses,  is  restraint,  not 
release.  Even  though  each  of  the  elements  of 
an  offense  may   be  established,  release  will 
follow  acquittal  or  dismissal  U,  for  example, 
entrapment,"  self -defense,"  or  the  statute  of 
limitations"   are   succeaafully   pleaded.   As- 
suming, then,  that  all  elements  of  an  offense 
are  to  be  established  before  the  Insanity  de- 
fense   becomes   operative,    the   question   re- 
mains: "Why  restrain  rather  than  release?" 
Restraint  cannot  be  attributed  to  potential 
"dangerousness  "   associated   with  the  crime 
charged,    no   matter   how   serious,   for   that 
kind  of  "dangerousness"  is  characteristic  of 
defendants  whose  defenses  prevail."  The  cru- 
cial variable  leading  to  restraint  seems  to  be 
the   "insanity  at  the  time  of  the  offense," 
I.e..  a  fear  of  danger  seen  in  the  combination 
of  "mental  sickness"  and  "crime."  This  fear 
of  freedom  for  those  acquitted  by  reason  of 
insanity   comes   sharply    into   focus   at   the 
close  of  the  Currens  decision.  The  court,  un- 
certain of  the  consequences  of  such  an  ac- 
quittal  for  federal   offenses  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  warns,  in  reversing  the 
Judgment    of    conviction:    "|W]e    are   con- 
cerned   with    the    disposition    of    Currens 
should  he  be  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of 
Insanity.  ...  In  any  event  (in  the  light  of 
doubt  about  the  appropriate  federal  proce- 
dures for  commitment]   should  Currens  be 
acquitted  at  his  new  trial,  the  federal  au- 
thorities should  bring  him  and  his  condition 
to  the  attention  of  State  authorities  to  the 
end  that  he  may  not  remain  in  a  position  in 
which  he  may  be  a  danger  to  himself  or  to 
the  public."  «  That  mandatory  commitment, 
not   release,   generally   follows   the   insanity 
defense  becomes  then  partlctilarly  striking 
since,  to  the  extent  "Insanity  at  the  time  of 
the  offense'  is  related  to  "mental  health  at 
the  time  of  acquittal."  the  state  is  author- 
ized to  select  from  the  mentally  ill  those  who 
require  civil  restraint  for  custody  and  care. 
Thus  the  insanity  defense  is  not  a  defense, 
it   Is  a  device  for  triggering  IndeterminaM 
restraint. 

The  real  problem  which  continues  to  face 
legislators.  Judges.  Jurors,  and  commenta- 
tors Is  how  to  restrain  persons  who  are  some- 
how feared  as  both  crazed  and  criminal.  This 
oft-unconscious  fear  has  precluded  thinking 
about  "insanity"  in  terms  of  traditional 
principles  of  law.  whether  that  "insanity" 
Is  conceptualized  as  doubt-casting  evidence 
or  as  an  independent  defense.  Though  un- 
pleasant to  acknowledge,  the  insanity  de- 
fense is  an  expression  of  uneasiness,  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  either  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  such  material  elements  of  an  of- 
fense as  "mens  rea"  and  "voluntariness"  as 
bases  for  singling  out  those  who  ought  to  be 
held  criminally  responsible,  or  it  is  an  ex- 
pression of  concern  about  the  adequacy  of 
civil  commitment  procedures  to  single  out 
from  among  the  "not  guilty  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity" those  who  are  mentally  ill  and  in 
need  of  restraint. 

The  pro*^lem  of  "whether  there  should  be 
an  Insantity  defense"  or  "how  to  formulate 
It"  must  continue  unresolved  as  long  as 
largely  unconscious  feelings  of  apprehension, 
awe.  and  anger  toward  the  "sick."  partic- 
ularly If  associated  with  "criminality,"  are 
hidden  by  the  rrore  accentable  conscious  de- 
sire to  nrotect  the  "sick  from  criminal  liabil- 
ity." What  must  be  recoenlzed  Is  the  enor- 
mous ambivalence  toward  the  "sick""  re- 
flected in  conflicting  washes  to  exculpate  and 
to  blame:  to  sanction  and  not  to  sanction; 
to  degrade  and  to  elevate;  to  stltmiatlze  and 
not  to  stigmatize;  to  care  and  to  reject;  to 
treat  and  to  mistreat:    to  protect   and   to 
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destroy."  Such  ambivalence  finds  expression 
in    legislative    proposals    that    peroons    ac- 
qulted  by  reason  of  insanity  be  "committod 
to  the  custody  of  the  commissioner  of  correc- 
tion [not  mental  health)  to  be  placed  in  an 
appropriate  institution  of  the  department  of 
correction  [not  mental  health]  for  custody, 
care,    and   treatment." «»   And   such   ambiv- 
alence   has    blinded  <•    lawmakers    to    their 
tampering,    via   the   insanity   defense,   with 
fundamental  principles  on  which  their  au- 
thority to  impose  criminal  liability  presently 
rests.  By  obfuscating  the  function  of  the  de- 
fense in  terms  of  the  ethical  and  religious 
values  of  Western  civilization  to  care  for  the 
"sick,"  lawmakers  have  not  only  misled  them- 
selves but  psychiatrists  as  well  who,  confused 
by   their  own   ambivalence,   have   willingly, 
defiantly,  unquestlonlngly,  or  with  misgiv- 
ings. Joined  in  these  deliberations.  Psychi- 
atrists have  particlpted  in  the  process  with- 
out identifying  the  role  they  must  play  and 
without  forcing  the  process  to  clarify  that 
role."'  The  plea  to  care  for  the  "sick"  muffles 
the  call  to  segregate  the  "dangerous"  whom 
the  criminal  law  can  not  hold.  With  the  real 
problem  so  disguised,  the  fruitless  and  fre- 
quent searches   for  new  formulas  and  the 
frustrating  and  fighting  exchanges  between 
law  and  psychiatry  become  somewhat  under- 
standable. Thus,  another  low  visibility  pur- 
pose of  the  insanity  defense  emerges    That 
purpose  is  to  keep  sufficiently  ambiguous  the 
consequences  of  the  defense,   whatever  the 
formula,  so  as  to  prevent  at  least  conscious 
recognition  that  the  prerequisites  of  criminal 
liability  have  been  abandoned. ''■ 

Lawmakers  could  decide  to  Implement  any 
or  all  of  these  now  visible  purposes.  Provi- 
sions could  be  drafted  to  restrsiln :   ( 1 )  per- 
sons charged  with  a  crime  who  are  feared  to 
be  dangerous  and/or  felt  to  need  care  and 
destlgmatlzatlon  because  of  a  suspicion  of 
criminality  coupled  with  a  findings  of  mental 
sickness;  (2)  persons  acquitted  outright  of  a 
crime  who  are  feared  to  be  dangerous  and/or 
felt  to  need  care  and  destlgmatlzatlon  be- 
cause of  criminality  coupled  with  a  finding 
of   mental    sickness;    and    (3)    persons   who 
have  committed  «  a  crime  and  are  feared  to 
be  dangerous  and/or  felt  to  need  care  and 
destlgmatlzatlon     because     of     criminality 
-oupled  with  a  findlnc  of  mental  slckni'ss. 
In  promulgating  such  provisions,  answers 
are  required  to  a  series  of  questions  (set  forth 
In  the  Epilogue)  which  must  be  consciously 
posed    about    restraint — restraint    in    what 
kind  of  an  institution   and   for  how  long; 
restraint  for  what  crimes  and  for  what  men- 
tal Illnesses;  and  restraint  at  whose  initia- 
tive and  at  what  stage  in  the  process."  In 
responding    to   these    questions    lawmakers 
will  be  pouring  meaning  Into  "the  fear  of 
daneeroiis"ess."  "the  need  for  care."  and  the 
"need  for  destlgmatlzatlon."  And  if  obfus- 
cating developments  are  to  be  avoided,  law- 
makers not  only  must  acknowledge  wishes 
to  neglect,  stigmatize,  punish  and  destroy, 
but  they  must  also  consider  the  extent  to 
which  these  wishes  are  to  be  realized  through 
restraint.  Awareness  that  such  wishes  con- 
stantly press  for  satisfaction  in  conflict  with- 
preferred  goals  should  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment   of    formulations    and    procedures 
designed  to  maximize  consciously  thought- 
through    preferences    and    to   deflect    those 
conflicting  and  otherwise  unconscious  wishes 
which  might  gain  satisfaction   under  cover 
of  these  preferences.^  The  operational  signJ- 
flcance  of  key  phrases  In  anv  formulation  will 
thus  be  shaped  and  Joined  by  the  values  to 
be  preferred. 

But  such  efforts  by  lawmakers  to  formulate 
an  exception  to  criminal  liability  would  be 
premature  and  may  prove  unnecessary.  More 
appropriately  they  should  consider  abolition 
of  the  insanltv  defense.^"  and  examlre  "vol- 
untariness" and  "mens  rea"  as  requisites  of 
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criniinal  liability.  Enormous  confusion  about 
the  meanings  of  these  concepts  in  the  defini- 
tion of  oHenses  and  their  construction  by  the 
courts  suggests  that  there  will  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  the  purposes  of  these 
material  elements  as  devices  for  sorting  out 
chose  to  be  or  not  to  be  subject  to  crlnUnal 
sanction."  The  need  for  such  concepts  must 
be  examined  in  terms  of  the  overall  objec- 
tives of  a  law  of  crimes.  Furthermore,  at>oU- 
tlon  of  the  "Insanity  defense"  should  force 
focus  on  the  why  and  the  adequacy  of  cri- 
teria for  civil  commitment  and  discbarge  of 
the  "mentally  ill."  The  question  underlying 
each  of  these  examinations  mtist  be:  "Who 
are  to  remain  free  of  state  intervention;  who 
ought  to  be  restrained,  and  for  what  pur- 
poses?" Ultimately  this  requires  coming  to 
terms  with  such  emotionally-freighted  con- 
cepts as  "blame,"  "choice."  "free  will," 
"capacity-to-control,"  and  "determinism," 
all  of  which,  in  the  criminal  law,  have  re- 
mained slogans  of  exhortation  beyond  the 
reach  of  definition.  WUl  such  explorations 
lead  to  an  instanity  defense?  If  they  do,  we 
must  know  why. 

EPXlX>Gt7K 

To  illustrate  the  kinds  of  questions  that 
the  legislator  or  Judge  would  have  to  pose 
and  answer  in  promulgating  and  imple- 
menting any  or  all  of  the  purposes  identified, 
the  third  statement  of  purpose  Is  analyzed. 
It  calls  for: 

"...  the  restraint  of  persons  who  have 
committed  a  crime  and  are  feared  to  be  dan- 
gerous and/or  felt  to  need  care  and  destlg- 
matlzatlon because  of  criminality  coupled 
with  a  finding  of  mental  sickness."'" 

Any  formulation  and  provision  for  its  in- 
vocation and  implementation  would  require 
answers  to  a  series  of  questions  which  might 
be  posed  about  restraint.  In  terms  of  the 
fear  of  dangerousness.  of  the  need  for  care, 
and  of  the  need  for  destlgmatlzatlon,  these 
questions  focus  on  restraint  in  what  kinds  of 
institutions  and  for  how  long;  restraint  for 
what  crimes  and  for  what  mental  sicknesses; 
and  restraint  at  whose  initiative  and  at  what 
stages  in  the  process : 

A.  Restraint  in  what  kinds  of  institutions? 

1.  If  restraint  is  in  response  to  the  fear  of 
dangerousness,  are  not  institutions  of  the 
Department  of  Correction  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  equally  satisfactory? 

2.  If  restraint  Is  in  response  to  the  need  for 
care  cannot  correctional  and  mental  health 
institutions  be  equally  satisfactory  if  they 
are  both  oriented  toward  rehabUitatlon?  "  If 
the  in^>Bct  of  the  desire  to  neglect  is  to  be 
minimized,  should  not  restraint  be  condi- 
tioned on  the  availability  of  a  therapeutic 
opportunity?  " 

3.  If  restraint  is  in  re^Kjnse  to  the  need  for 
destlgmatlzatlon  are  not  correctional  and 
mental  health  institutions  equally  unsatis- 
factory?" 

4.  If  restraint  in  either  the  correctional  or 
mental  health  systems  are  equally  satisfac- 
tory, what  values  or  policies  should  be 
weighed  against  the  flexibility  that  might 
come  with  restraint  in  an  easy  transfer 
between  both  system?  " 

B.  Restraint  for  what  length  of  time? 

1.  If  length  of  restraint  is  in  resptmse  to 
the  fear  of  dangerousness  should  restraint  be 
authorized  for  an  indeterminate  period?  If 
the  impact  of  the  need  to  neglect  is  to  be 
minimized,  should  there  be  provision,  in  ad- 
dition to  habeas  corpus,  for  the  automatic 
review,  annually  or  semi-annually,  of  each 
person  restrained  in  terms  of  his  present 
state  of  dangerousness? "  If  the  Impact  of 
the  urge  to  punish  is  to  be  minimized,  should 
length  of  restraint  be  limited  to  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  authorized  for  the  crime 
committed?  " 

2.  If  length  of  restraint  U  in  resoonse  to 
the  need  for  care  should  restraint  be  author- 
ized for  an  Indeterminate  period?  If  the  im- 
pact of  the  need  for  neglect  is  to  be  mini- 


mized should  provision,  in  addition  to  habeas 
cwpus,  be  matie  for  the  automatic  annual 
review  and  report .  to  aU  Interested  parties 
(Judge,  defense  attorney,  etc.).  of  the  con- 
tinued avaUaulllty  and  use  of  therapy?  If  the 
Impact  ol  the  need  for  neglect  is  to  be  mini- 
mized should  provision  be  made  for  estab- 
lishing, reviewing  and  revising  standards  for 
therapeutic  care? 

3.  If  length  of  restraint  Is  In  response  to 
the  need  for  destlgmatlzatlon  should  there 
be  any  restraint?  .if  the  Impact  of  the  need  to 
stigmatize  is  to  be  minimized  can  procedures 
be  developed  to  cieate  an  expectation  In  the 
community  that  release  means  a  person  la 
ready  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the 
community?** 

C.  Restraint  for  what  crimes? 

1.  If  restraint  is  in  response  to  the  fesr  of 
dangerousness,  should  certain  "less  serious  or 
less  dangerous"  offenses  be  excluded  as  a 
basts  for  such  restraint?  ■  If  the  impact  of 
the  urge  to  punish  is  to  be  minimized,  should 
not  all  crimes  be  included  as  the  basis  for 
such  restraint? 

2.  If  restraint  is  in  response  to  the  need  for 
care,  should  not  all  crimes  be  Included  as  a 
basis  for  restraint?  If  the  Impact  of  the  need 
to  neglect  is  to  be  minimized,  should  not  aU 
crimes  be  included  as  a  basis  for  restraint? 

3.  If  restraint  is  in  response  to  the  need 
for  destlgmatlzatlon  and  if  the  label  of  crimi- 
nality added  to  the  label  of  mental  sickness 
increases  stigma,  should  not  all  crimes  be 
excluded  as  a  basis  for  restraint?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  stigma  Is  decreased  by  such  an 
association  should  not  all  crimes  be  a  basis 
for  such  restraint? 

D.  Restraint  for  what  mental  sicknesses? 

1.  If  restraint  Is  in  response  to  the  fear  of 
dangerousness  should  certain  "less  danger- 
ous" mental  sicknesses  as  well  as  mental 
sicknesses  currently  xinaccompanied  by  overt 
symptomatology  be  excluded  as  a  basis  for 
restraint?"  If  the  impact  of  the  urge  to 
punish  Is  to  be  minimized  should  restraint 
be  limited  to  only  those  whose  mental  sick- 
ness could  subject  them  to  civil  commit- 
ment? 

2.  If  restraint  is  In  response  to  the  need  tat 
care  should  not  all  mental  sicknesses  be  a 
basis  for  restraint?"  If  the  Impact  of  ths 
need  to  neglect  or  to  punish  ts  to  be  mini- 
mized should  all  non-treatable  mental  sick- 
nesses" as  well  as  mental  sicknesses  cur- 
rently xinaccompanied  by  overt  symptoma- 
tology be  excluded  as  a  basis  for  restraint?  • 

3.  If  restraint  is  in  response  to  the  need  for 
destlgmatlzatlon  and  if  the  label  of  mental 
sickness  added  to  the  label  of  criminality 
Increases  stigma,  should  not  all  mental  sick- 
nesses be  a  basis  for  restraint?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  stigma  is  decreased  by  such  an 
association  should  not  all  crimes  be  a  baats 
for  such  restraint? 

E.  Restraint  at  whose  Initiative  and  at 
what  stages  in  the  criminal  process? 

1.  If  restraint  Is  in  response  to  the  fear  of 
dangerousness  should  not  the  issue  be  sub- 
ject to  resolution  at  the  initiative  of  any 
participant  at  any  stage  of  the  process?  If 
the  impact  of  the  urge  to  punish  as  well  as 
of  the  need  for  neglect,  including  that  evi- 
dence! by  the  inertia  of  system  matnte- 
naace."  is  to  lie  minimized  should  not  re- 
straint be  authorized  at  the  Initiative  of  any 
ptuiJclpant  but  not  l)efore  at  least  a  finding 
bv  Judge  or  Jury  that  each  of  the  matertsl 
elemente  of  the  offense  charged  hare  been 
established?  Tf  t»'e  Impact  of  the  urge  to 
Dunlsb  is  to  be  minimized  must  not  evidence 
of  mental  sickness  be  admissible  to  cast 
doubt  on  such  material  elements  as  voltm- 
tariness  (however  defined)  and  mens  rea 
(however  defined)  ?  If  the  Imoact  of  the  need 
for  neglect  is  to  be  minimized,  must  pro- 
cedures  be  designed  to  encourage  or  force 
the  review  of  the  bases  for  continuing 
restraint? 
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2.  It  r«atr»iiit  la  In  responae  to  the  ne«<l  for 
care  shovud  not  the  Issue  b«  raised  on  the 
inltlAtlve  of  any  participant  at  an;  stage  of 
the  process?  If  the  pooslblllty  of  treetment  la 
hindered  by  the  absence  of  personal  motiva- 
tion, should  Invocation  of  the  process  for  de- 
termining restraint  be  limited  to  the  defend- 
ant? "  If  the  Impact  of  the  need  for  neglect 
la  to  be  minimized  should  procedures  be  de- 
signed to  permit  and  encourage  Interested 
participants  to  review  and  challenge  on  a 
regular  basis  the  continuation  of  restraint  In 
terms  of  current  mental  statiis,  and  the 
availability  of  treatment? 

3.  If  restraint  Is  In  response  to  the  need  for 
destlgmatlzatlon  does  It  make  any  difference 
who  Invokes  the  process  for  restraint  as  long 
as  the  Issue  of  restraint  Is  resolved  only  after 
each  of  the  material  elements  of  the  offense 
has  been  established?  If  the  Impact  of  the 
urge  to  stigmatize  la  to  be  minimized  must 
not  evidence  of  mental  sickness  be  admis- 
sible to  cast  doubt  on  such  material  elements 
as  voluntariness  (however  defined)  and  mens 
rea  (however  defined).  If  the  Impact  of  the 
urge  to  stigmatize  Is  to  be  mln'mlzed  should 
not  the  Issue  be  subject  to  resolution  with- 
out formally  entering  a  verdict  of  guilty  for 
the  crime  conunltted  and  procedures  be  de- 
signed to  attribute  to  individuals  released 
from  such  restraint  the  capacity  to 
participate  adequately  In  the  life  of  the 
community? 

In  responding  to  these  questions  law- 
makers will  be  pouring  meaning  Into  the  fear 
of  dangerousness.  the  need  for  care,  and  the 
need  for  destlgmatlzatlon.  Though  we  would 
neither  endorse  nor  propose  them,  some  of 
the  poeslble  meanings  which  might  be  given 
these  factors  are  found  for  example  In  such  a 
formulation  as: 

"Defendant  shall  be  restrained  In  a  mental 
health  institution,  whether  or  not  therapeu- 
tic opportunities  exist,  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  the  maximum  sentence  that  might  be 
Imposed  for  the  crime  oonmiltted  upon  a 
finding  by  judge  or  Jury: 

"a.  that  the  defendant  has  committed.  In 
the  light  of  all  relevant  evidence  Including 
evidence  of  mental  health,  murder,  robbery, 
rape,  assault,  forgery  or  the  use  of  narcotics: 
and 

"b.  that  he  suffers  from  a  mental  sickness 
for  which  dvU  commitment  Is  not  available 
and  which  is  manifested  by  current  overt 
symptomatology. 

"Thla  procedure  may  be  Invoked  by  judge, 
prosecutor  or  defense  counsel." 

Other  formulations  aa  well  aa  the  conclu- 
alon  that  there  la  no  need  for  such  a  proce- 
dure In  the  criminal  process  might  result  de- 
pending not  only  upon  the  answers  to  the 
questions  posed,  but  more  fundamentally 
upon  the  results  of  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  function,  meaning  and  desirability  of 
mens  rea  and  voluntariness  as  requisites  of 
criminal  lUbUlty. 

Aa  In  music  so  In  law,  to  recover  lost  pas- 
sages It  may  be  appropriate  to  suggest  da 
capoal  Aim. 

rooTsoTta 

•The  preparaiUon  of  this  article  was  s\ip- 
ported  In  part  by  a  grant  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

tProfessor  of  Law.  Yale  Law  School. 

t  Associate  Professor  of  Law  and  Associate 
Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  Yale  Law 
School. 

»  [Tlhe  meaning  of  responslbUlty  U  liabil- 
ity to  punishment:  and  If  criminal  law  does 
not  determine  who  are  to  be  punished  un- 
der given  clrcumaitances,  it  determines  noth- 
ing. 

3  SrcpaxK,  A  HisTOBT  or  th«  Cumiitai. 
Law  or  Emglmtd  183   (1883). 

Mlaleadlngly  simplified,  the  material  ele- 
ments of  an  offense  are  a  voluntary  act  per- 
formed wtth  purpose,  knowledge,  reckless- 
nest   or    negligence    causing    with    purpose 


knowledge,  recklessness  or  negligence  a  re- 
sult. 

On  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  and 
the  material  elements  of  an  offense  see 
MoDBL  Pinal  Codb  H  112.  1.13  (PrcHJOsed 
Official  Draft  1963)  and  Moticl  Psnal  Code 
Comments  at  108-35  (Tent.  Draft  No.  4, 
19JS). 

Sanctlona  are  Imposed  by  the  state  pre- 
sumably against,  or  at  least  without  regard 
to,  the  wishes  of  the  Individual  being  de- 
prived. Implicit  In  the  word  "sanotlon"  .  .  . 
Is  involuntarlness.  In  this  context  Involun- 
tarlneas  Is  not  treated  as  a  psychological 
concept.  Thus,  for  example.  Imprisonment  is 
a  sanction  even  If  imposed  on  a  person  who 
commits  a  crime  in  order  to  be  punished 
or  l.i  order  to  escape  cold  and  hunger  In  the 
"warmth"  of  a  Jail. 

Goldstein.  J..  Police  DUcretion  Not  to  In- 
voke the  Criminal  Process:  Low  Visibility  De- 
cisions in  the  Administration  of  Justice,  69 
Yalb  L.J.  543.  544  n.4  (1960). 

'Daniel  M'Naghten's  Case.  4  St.  Tr.  N.S. 
817.  8  Eng.  Rep.  718  (H.L.  1843).  See  general- 
ly    DONNXLLT.     OOLDSTKIN.     J..     &     SCHWARTZ. 

Crimuial  Law  733-844  (1962)  (hereinafter 
cited  as  Criminal  Law)  . 

'  Loulsell  tc  Hazard.  Insanity  as  a  Defense: 
The  Bifurcated  Trial.  49  CALir.  L  Rxv  805 
(1961). 

*  ".'nsanlty  Is  a  defense  to  be  asserted  at 
the  trial  as  any  other  defense:  .  .  ."  People 
V.  Heirens.  4  Dl.  2d  131.  142.  122  N.E.2d  231. 
238  (1954).  But  see  note  20  infra.  On  sanity 
apparently  perceived  as  a  material  element 
of  each  offense,  possibly  as  mens  rea  Itself, 
and  on  the  burden  of  proving  the  defense 
of  insanity,  see  United  States  v.  Currens 
290  P.2d  751.  761  (3d  Clr.  1961)  and  Tatum 
V.  United  States.  190  F.2d  612,  615  (D.C  Clr 
1951): 

When  lack  of  mental  capacity  Is  raised  as 
a  defense  to  a  charge  of  crime,  the  law  ac- 
cepts the  general  eocperlence  of  mankind  and 
presumes  that  all  people  Including  the  ac- 
cused Is  sane.  .  .  (But|  as  soon  as  some 
evidence   of   mental   disorder   Is   Introduced 

.  sanity  like  any  other  fact,  must  be  proved 
as  part  of  the  prosecution's  case  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt. 

On   proving    Insanity   rather   than   sanity 
beyond  reasonable  doubt,  see  Leland  v.  State 
343  U.S.  790  (1952).  and  see  note  33  infra. 

^The  quantitative  extent  of  such  debate 
Is  suggested  by  the  entries  which  appear 
under  the  heading  "Insanity"  In  the  Index 
TO  Legal  Periodicals.  Since  the  Durham 
case  (1954)  over  150  arUcles  have  appeared 
whose  Utles  Indicate  that  they  deal  with 
some  a^)ect  of  the  Insandty-defense  con- 
troversy. The  Durham  case  Itself  has  pro- 
voked almost  50  law  Journal  notes  or  ex- 
tended discussions.  As  of  Jan.  1963.  accord- 
ing to  Shepard'3  Federal  Reporter  Cttations. 
Durham  had  been  cited— both  favorably  and 
unfavorably— In  approximately   140  cases. 

•The  threat  to  self  can.  of  course,  be 
treated  as  evidence  casting  doubt  on  volun- 
tariness as  a  requisite  element  of  the  crime 
of  murder. 

'  We  exclude  from  our  analysis  of  self-de- 
fense the  death  penalty  which  may  accom- 
pany a  finding  of  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
for  feelings  about  that  sanction  are  likely  to 
distort  the  already  complex  issues  to  be  un- 
ravelled. See  Sellen.  The  Death  Penalty.  A 
Report  por  the  Model  Penal  Code  Project 
or  THE  American  Law  Iwshtute  (1959).  and 
generally  Rotal  Commission  on  Capital 
PxmisHMENT  1949-1953.  Report.  Cmd  8932 
( 1953) .  Criminal  Law  304-48. 

Moreover,  we  exclude  consideration  of  cer- 
tain lesser  included  or  other  offenses  for 
which  the  defendant  may  be  convicted  If 
each  of  the  elements  of  some  other  offense  is 
established  beyond  doubt. 

'  As  one  of  the  great  objectives  of  all  law, 
and  particularly  criminal  law.  is  the  protec- 
tion of  life.  It  follows  that  homicide  must,  as 


a  rule,  be  unlawful,  so  that  it  is  neceasary  to 
consider  only  those  cases  In  which  It  Is  law- 
ful. 3  Stephen,  op.  cit.  supra  note  1.  at  11. 
•  On  the  dispute  about  the  death  penalty 
as  an  appropriate  sanction  see  Sellin,  and 
RoTAL  Commission  on  Capital  Punishment, 
op.  cit.  supra  note  7. 

'"Life  Imprisonment  does  not  necessarily 
mean  Imprisonment  for  life.  See.  e.g..  Conn. 
Gen,  Stat.  ch.  961.  §54-125  (1968)  making 
persons  sentenced  to  life  Imprisonment  eligi- 
ble for  parole  on  the  expiration  of  a  mini- 
mum of  20  years. 

"  Psycho-analysrts  have  drawn  attention  to 
three  main  motives  in  our  attitude  towartta 
law-breakers  and  criminals  that  operate  In 
addition  to  the  conscious  reasons  that  are 
more  readily  recognized.  ...  In  the  first  place, 
the  crlmlnaJ  provides  an  outlet  for  our  (mor- 
alized) aggreisslon.  In  this  respect  he  plays 
the  same  role  as  do  our  enemies  In  war  and 
our  political  scapegoats  In  time  of  peace. 
That  smne  very  real  satisfaction  Is  to  be 
found  In  this  wtiy  is  shown  by  the  vast 
crowds  that  attended  public  executions.  .  .  . 
In  the  second  place,  the  criminal  by  his  flout- 
ing of  law  and  moral  rule  constitutes  a  temp- 
tation to  the  Id;  It  Is  as  though  we  said  to 
ourselves,  "If  he  does  It,  why  should  not  we?" 
This  stirring  of  criminal  impulses  within  our- 
selves calls  for  an  answering  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  super-ego,  which  can  best  achieve 
its  object  by  showing  that  "crime  doesnt 
pay."  This  in  turn  can  be  done  most  con- 
veniently and  completely  by  a  demonstra- 
tion on  the  person  of  the  criminal.  By  pun- 
ishing him  we  are  not  only  showing  him  that 
he  can't  "get  away  with  It"  but  holding  him 
up  as  a  terrifying  example  to  otir  own  temp- 
ted and  rebellious  selves.  Thirdly  ...  is  the 
danger  with  which  our  whole  notion  of  Jus- 
tice Is  threatened  when  we  observe  that  a 
criminal  has  gone  unpunished.  The  primitive 
foundation  of  this  notion  .  .  .  lies  in  an  equi- 
librium of  pleasures  and  pains,  of  indulgence 
and  punishment.  This  equilibrium  Is  dis- 
turbed, either  If  the  moral  rewards  of  good 
conduct  are  not  forthcoming  ...  or  If  the 
normal  punishments  of  crime  are  absent  or 
uncertain  ....  It  Is  to  prevent  disturbance  of 
the  latter  kind  that  we  insist  that  those  who 
have  broken  the  law  shall  be  duly  punished. 
Through  their  punishment  the  equilibrium 
is  re-established,  without  it  (so  we  dimly 
feel)  the  whole  psychological  and  social 
structure  on  which  morality  depends  is 
Imperilled. 

Plucel,  Man,  Morals  and  Societt  169-70 
(1945). 

On  the  oft-confllctlng  purposes  reflected  In 
authorized  sanctions  see,  Goldstein.  J..  Police 
Discretion  Not  to  Invoke  the  Criminal  Proc- 
ess: Low  Visibility  Decisions  in  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  69  Tale  L.J.  543.  544-60 
(1960). 

>'6  Wis.  Legislative  Council,  Jtidiciart 
Commfttee  Report  on  the  Criminal  Code  44 
(1953). 

"The  law  acknowledges  that  killings  In 
defense  of  self  are  not  motivated  by  aggres- 
sive instincts  out  of  control  but  by  the  ego'a 
self-preservative  interest,  i.e.,  to  keep  itself 
alive  and  protect  itself  from  external  danger. 
The  ego  is  moderator  between  id,  superego 
and  reality  demands.  Law  and  its  Implemen- 
tation, as  viewed  by  ego.  Is  part  of  reality. 
Law  is  recognition  that  id  out  of  control 
would  destroy  us  as  Individuals  and  as  a 
society.  Law.  then,  as  a  social  control  device, 
rests  on  the  assumntion  that  man's  ego  and 
superego  need  assistance  for  the  control  of 
Id. 

"  The  assailant  is  thus  pssumed  not  to  be 
deterred  by  the  authorized  sanction  of 
deadly  force  In  self-defense  which  for  some 
ml"?ht  have  a  deterrent  potential. 

«PeoDle  v.  Tomllns,  213  N.Y.  240.  244,  107 
N.E.  496.  498  (1914). 

'•  6  Wis.  Legislative  Cottncil.  op.  cit.  supra 
note  12.  at  45.  See  State  v.  AbboU.  36  N.J. 
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63.  174  A.2d  881  (1961),  for  discussion  of 
duty  to  retreat. 

"  Application  of  such  a  formulation  might 
contribute  through  time  to  a  redeflnltion  of 
courage — with  running  away  rather  than 
using  deadly  force  being  perceived  as  a  cou- 
rageous act.  See  Hartmann.  Pstchoanaltsis 
and  Moral  Values  31-32  (1960). 

"  Model  Penal  Code  5  3.04  (Proposed  Of- 
ficial Draft  1962)  provides  In  pertinent  part: 

(b)  The  use  of  deadly  force  Is  not  Justl- 
fliUiIe  .  .  .  unless  the  actor  believes  that  such 
force  Is  necessary  to  protect  himself  against 
death,  serious  bodily  harm,  kidnapping  or 
sexual  Intercourse  compelled  by  force  or 
threat:  nor  Is  It  justifiable  If:   ... 

(11)  the  actor  knows  that  he  can  avoid 
the  necessity  of  using  such  force  with  com- 
plete safety  by  retreating  or  by  surrender- 
ing p>ossesslon  of  a  thing  to  a  person  assert- 
ing a  claim  of  right  thereto  or  by  complying 
with  a  demand  that  he  abstain  from  any 
action  which  he  has  no  duty  to  take,  except 
that: 

( 1 )  the  actor  la  not  obliged  to  retreat  from 
his  dwelling  or  place  of  work,  unless  he  was 
the  initial  aggressor  or  is  assailed  In  bis 
place  of  work  by  another  person  whose  place 
of  work  the  actor  knows  it  to  be;  and  .  .  . 

(c)  Except  as  required  by  paragraphs  .  .  . 
(b).  a  person  employing  protective  force 
may  estimate  the  necessity  thereof  under 
the  circumstances  as  he  believes  them  to  be 
when  the  force  Is  used,  without  retreating, 
surrendering  possession,  doing  any  other 
act  which  he  has  no  legal  duty  to  do  or 
abstaining  from  any  lawful  action.  .  .  . 

Por  another  problem  in  evaluating  the 
Impact  of  a  statute's  self-defense  formula- 
tion see.  e.g..  Wis.  Stat.  ch.  940.06   (1955): 

Manslaughter.  Whoever  causes  the  death 
of  another  human  being  under  any  of  the 
following  circumstances  may  be  Imprisoned 
not   more  than   10  years:    .   .   . 

(2)  Unnecessarily.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
privilege  of  self-defense.   .   .  . 

"  See  the  proposed  charee  to  the  Jury  for- 
mulated In  Durham  v.  United  States.  214 
P.2d  862.  875  (DC.  Clr.  1954):  People  v. 
Gorschen.  61  Cal.  2d  716.  726-34,  336  P2d  492, 
498-603  (1959):  Model  Penal  Code  5401 
(Proposed  Official  Draft  1962).  But  see  note 
39  infra  and  accompanying  text. 

*"  Stephen  has  observed  that : 

(Iln  very  ancient  times  proof  of  madness 
appears  not  to  have  entitled  a  man  to  be 
acquitted,  at  least  in  case  of  murder,  but  to 
a  special  verdict  that  he  committed  the  of- 
fense when  mad.  This  gave  him  a  right  to  a 
pardon.  The  same  course  was  taken  when 
the  defence  was  killing  by  misadventure  or 
in  self-defence. 

2  Stephen,  A  History  or  the  Criminal 
Law  or  England  151  (1883) . 

Francis  Bacon  observed  that  the  Crown.  In 
exercising  its  power  to  pardon,  will  spare 
those  only  whose  case,  could  it  be  foreseen, 
the  Law  itself  may  be  presumed  willing  to 
have  excepted  out  of  its  general  Rules  which 
the  Wisdom  of  Man  cannot  possibly  make  so 
perfect  as  to  suit  every  particular  Case. 

3  Bacon.  A  New  Abridgement  or  the  Law 
802  (1736) ,  reprinted  in  Criminal  Law  at  247. 

"Before  1800  in  England,  and  in  most 
jurisdictions  In  this  country,  if  an  accused 
person  was  found  to  be  irresoonsible  by  rea- 
son of  Insanity  he  was  forthwith  acquitted 
and  no  special  order  looking  to  his  safety  or 
that  of  society  was  made.  But  by  the  Crim- 
inal.  Lunatics  Act  of  1800,  the  jury.  In  ac- 
quitting such  a  defendant,  accused  of  a  fel- 
ony, was  required  to  find  specially  whether 
such  a  person  was  insane  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  act.  and  whether  he  was 
acoultted  upon  that  ground.  Upon  such  a 
finrtine.  the  defendant  was  committed  and 
detained  "during  His  Majesty's  pleasure." 

Glueck.  Mental  Disorder  and  the  Crimi- 
nal Law  392-93  (1925) . 

Similar  legislation  was  enacted  by  moet  of 


the  American  states  soon  afterward,  although 
in  some  states  not  until  a  century  later. 

WEiHorEN.  Insanity  as  a  Defense  in  Crim- 
inal Law  263.  See  also  id.  at  262-332  (1933). 

Por  the  current  situation,  see  Model  Penal 
Code  i  4.08  (Proposed  Official  Draft  1962)  and 
Comments  to  {  4.08  at  199-201  (Tent.  Draft 
No.  4.  1966);  Lynch  v.  Overholser,  369  U.S. 
705.  714-20  ( 1962) ;  DC.  Code  {  23-301  ( 1966) ; 
Durham  v.  United  SUtes,  214  F.2d  862.  876 
n.sa  (DC.  Clr.  1964) ;  and  Goldstein  J.  &  Katz, 
Dangerousness  and  Mental  Illness — Some 
Observations  On  the  Decision  to  Release  Per- 
sons Acquitted  By  Reason  of  Insanity,  70 
Yale  L.J.  226  (1960);  and  aee  notes  46  &  48 
infra. 

—  Royal  CommIission  on  Capital  Punish- 
ment, 1949-1953  Report  Cmd.  8932,  at  98 
(1953). 

2=  Model  Penal  Code  $401,  Comment  at 
15ft-60  (Tent.  Draft  No.  4,  1966). 

-'  |T|o  establish  a  defence  on  the  ground 
of  Insanity,  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  act. 
the  party  accused  was  labouring  under  such 
a  defect  of  reason,  from  disease  of  the  mind, 
as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
act  he  was  doing:  or  if  he  did  know  it.  that 
he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  what  was 
wrong. 

Daniel  M-Naghten's  Case.  4  St.  Tr.  US.  847. 
931,  8  Eng.  Rep.  718,  722  (HX.  1843). 

^Durham  v.  United  States,  214  Fid  862, 
876  (DC.  Clr.  1964). 

|A|n  accused  Is  not  crtmlnally  responsible 
if  his  unlawful  act  was  the  product  of  men- 
tal disease  or  mental  defect. 

We  use  "disease"  In  the  sense  of  a  condi- 
tion which  Is  considered  capable  of  either 
improving  or  deteriorating.  We  use  "defect" 
in  the  sense  of  a  condition  which  Is  not  con- 
sidered capable  of  either  Improving  or  de- 
teriorating and  which  may  be  either  con- 
genital, or  the  result  of  Injury  or  the  residual 
effect  of  a  physical  or  mental  disease. 

Id.  at  874-76. 

"  In  all  civilized  communities,  ancient  or 
modem,  some  forms  of  insanity  have  been 
regarded  as  exempting  from  the  punishment 
of  crime,  and  under  some  circumstances  at 
least,  as  vitiating  the  civil  acts  of  those  who 
are  affected  with  it.  The  only  difficulty,  or 
diversity  of  opinion  consists  In  determining 
who  are  really  Insane,  In  the  meaning  of  the 
law.  .  .  . 

Ray.  a  Treatise  on  the  Medical  Juris- 
prudence op  Insanity  2  (4th  ed.  1850). 

"  Model  Penal  Code  I  4.01  (Proposed  Of- 
ficial Draft  1962)  provides: 

(1)  A  person  is  not  responsible  for  crim- 
inal conduct  If  at  the  time  of  such  conduct 
as  a  result  of  mental  disease  or  defect  he 
lacks  substantial  capacity  either  to  appre- 
ciate the  criminality  (wrongfulness)  of  his 
conduct  or  to  conform  hla  conduct  to  the 
requirements  of  law. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  Article,  the  terms 
"mental  disease  or  defect"  do  not  include 
an  abnormality  manifested  only  by  repeated 
criminal  or  otherwise  anti-social  conduct. 

In  conflict  with  the  exclusion  In  (2),  the 
chief  reporter  of  the  Model  Penal  Code  has 
said: 

[TJhe  category  of  the  Irresoonslble  must 
be  defined  In  extreme  terms.  The  ort>blem  Is 
to  differentiate  between  the  wholly  non- 
deterrable  and  persons  who  are  more  or  less 
susceptible  to  Influence  by  law.  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

Wechsler  The  Criteria  of  Criminal  Res^mn- 
sibility,  22  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  367.  374  (1956). 
How  to  select  from  the  non-deterrables  who 
have  committed  a  crime  those  non-deterra- 
bles who  are  to  be  relieved  of  crimlnsd  re- 
sponsibility Is  not  clarified  by  the  Model 
Penal  Code's  exclusion  from  the  term  "men- 
tal disease  or  defect  .  .  .  an  abnonnallty 
manifested  only  by  re->eated  criminal  or 
otherwise  anti-social  conduct." 

In  criticizing  this  exclusion  In  the  Model 


Penal  Code,  the  California's  Speclu.  Com- 
missions ON  iNsANrrr  and  Criminal  Op- 
PENDESS,  Ftrst  REPORT  (July  7,  1962)  has 
warned  that: 

The  law,  whether  Judicial  or  statutory, 
must  avoid  accepting  a  psychiatric  label  or 
classification  as  determinative  of  the  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  for  all  future  cases.  In 
every  case  whether  or  not  a  delendant  has 
a  mental  disorder  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  mental  disorder  affected  his  ability  to 
control  his  conduct  Is,  and  properly  <ihould 
be,  a  question  ot  fact.  Furthermore,  we  flnd 
It  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  case  Involving  a 
mentally  disordered  defendant  where  the 
"only"  evidence  of  that  mental  disorder  Is 
the  defendant's  repeated  criminal  conduct. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  a  defendant  Is  a  re- 
peated offender  Is  sometimes  the  best  evi- 
dence that  he  Is  unable  to  conform  his  con- 
duct to  the  law  and  It  seems  paradoxical  to 
say  that  this  evidence  Is  Insuitlclent  to  jus- 
tliy  such  a  finding. 

Id.  at  27.  See  also  Currens  v.  United  States, 
290  P.2d  761.  761-63  (3d  Clr.  1961). 

=•  Model  Penal  Code  5  4.01,  Comment  at 
166  (Tent.  Draft  No.  4,  1956). 

» Similar  confusion  in  judicial  reasoning 
Is  reflected  In  the  following  statement:  Two 
policies  underly  (sic)  the  distinction  In 
treatment  between  the  responsible  and  the 
non-responsible:  (1)  It  Is  both  wrong  and 
foolish  to  punish  where  there  Is  no  blame 
and  where  punishment  cannot  correct.  (3) 
The  community's  security  may  be  better  pro- 
tected by  hospitalization  .  .  .  than  by  im- 
prisonment. 

Williams  V.  United  States.  250  P.2d  19.  26- 
26  (D.C.  Clr.  1957).  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

"Punish"  and  "punishment"  are  uaed  In 
policy  statment  "(1)  "  to  suggest  different 
luiderlylng  meanings  or  concepts.  The  word 
Is  first  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  vengeance  or 
retribution  function  of  the  criminal  law  and 
then  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  rehabilitation 
function.  Query:  if  "punishment,"  however 
defined,  were  an  effective  rehabilitative  de- 
vice would  the  court  flnd  Its  use  objection- 
able even  If  blameworthiness  could  not  be 
established?  Is  involuntary  confinement  for 
an  indefinite  period  in  a  mental  hospital  any 
less  a  deprivation,  as  the  court  seems  to  Im- 
ply In  policy  statement  "(2)."  than  Involun- 
tary confinement  for  a  llmltod  period  In 
prison? 

Goldstein.  J..  Police  Discretion  Not  to  In- 
voke the  Criminal  Process:  Low-Visibilit) 
Decisions  in  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
69  Yale  LJ.  543.  546  (1960). 

^Report   or   the    Governors   Commxtt^ 

ON    THE    DEPFNSE    Or    INSANITY,     140    N.YiJ. 

No.  88,  p.  4  (Nov.  5,  1968) ,  No.  89,  p.  4  (Nov. 
6,  1958)   (emphasis  supplied) . 
The  Committee  proposed: 

(1)  A  person  may  not  be  convicted  of  a 
crime  for  which  he  la  not  responsible. 

(2)  A  person  is  not  responsible  for  crimi- 
nal conduct  If  at  the  time  of  such  conduct 
as  a  result  of  mental  disease  or  d^ect  b» 
lacks  substantial  c^>aclty: 

(a)  to  know  or  appreciate  the  wrongful- 
ness of  his  conduct:  or 

(b)  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  .  .  . 

(3)  The  terms  "mental  disease  or  defect" 
do  not  In^Iuc^e  an  abnormalltv  manifested 
only  by  repeated  criminal  or  otherwise  anti- 
social conduct. 

Cf.  note  27  supm. 

"United  States  t.  Currens.  390  P2d  7SL 
773  f  3d  Clr.  1961). 

*>  Id.  at  774  'emohasla  suoDlled) . 

"It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  for  the 
protection  of  t^'e  liberty  of  the  sublect  that 
a  court  should  always  bear  in  mind  that,  un- 
less a  statute,  either  clearly  or  by  necesaary 
Im^illcatlon.  ru'es  out  mens  rea  as  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  a  crime  the  Court  F^ould  not  flnd 
a  man  guilty  of  an  offense  against  the  crimi- 
nal law  unless  he  has  a  guUty  mind. 
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LoRl  Ooddard.  C.J.  In  Brend  ▼.  Wood.  L  62 
TX.R.  Ma,  463  (1946).  quoted  with  approval 
In  Um  Chin  Alk  v.  Reginam.  1  All.  E.R.  333. 
338  (1963). 

"390  F.3d  at  774.  For  Its  test  the  court 
proposed: 

The  Jury  must  be  satisfied  that  at  the  time 
of  committing  the  prohibited  act  the  defend- 
ant, as  a  result  of  mental  disease  or  defect, 
lacked  substantial  capacity  to  conform  his 
conduct  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  which 
he  Is  alleged  to  have  violated. 
Itrtd. 

•  As  early  as  1734.  Justice  Tracy,  Instruct- 
ing the  Jury  on  "guilty  mind"  as  a  requisite 
element  of  murder  In  the  Trial  of  Edward 
Arnold  said : 

|T|he  shooting  .  .  .  for  which  prisoner  Is 
indicted,  is  proved  beyond  all  manner  of  con- 
tradiction; but  whether  this  shooting  -vas 
malicious,  that  depends  upon  the  sanity  uf 
the  man.  That  he  shot,  and  that  willfully  |ls 
proved  ] :  but  whether  maliciously,  that  Is  the 
thing;  that  is  the  question;  whether  this  man 
hath  the  use  of  his  reason  and  sense?  .  . 
|0)ullt  arises  from  the  mind,  and  the  wlclced 
win  and  Intention  of  the  man.  If  a  man  be 
deprived  of  his  reason,  and  consequently  of 
his  Intention,  he  cannot  be  guilty;  and  If  that 
be  the  case,  though  he  had  iM:tually  killed  .  .  . 
he  Is  exempted  from  punishment:  punish- 
ment Is  Intended  for  example,  and  to  deter 
other  persons  from  wicked  designs;  but  the 
punishment  of  a  madman,  a  person  that  hath 
no  design,  can  have  no  example. 

18  State  Trials  596,  764  (1734).  The  para- 
graph goes  on  to  construe  narrowly  the  kind 
of  evidence  which  might  negative  "guilty 
mind." 

On  the  other  side,  we  must  be  very  cau- 
tious; it  Is  not  every  frantic  and  Idle  humour 
of  a  man.  that  will  exempt  him  from  Justice, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  law.  When  a  man 
Is  guilty  of  a  great  offense.  It  must  be  very 
plain  and  clear,  before  a  man  is  allowed  such 
an  exemption;  therefore  it  Is  not  every  kind 
of  frantic  humour  or  something  unaccount- 
able in  a  man's  actions,  that  points  him  out 
to  be  such  a  madman  as  Is  to  be  exempted 
from  punishment;  It  must  be  a  man  that  is 
totally  deprived  of  his  understanding  and 
memory,  and  doth  not  know  what  he  is  doing, 
no  m(H«  than  an  infant,  than  a  brute,  or  a 
wild  beast,  such  a  one  Is  never  the  object  of 
punishment;  .  .  . 

li.  at  764-65.  See  note  21  rupra  on  such 
acquittals  being  accompanied  by  release  not 
restraint  and  note  45  infra  on  the  confusion 
o^er  the  consequences  In  the  federal  system. 

"The  court  comes  close  to  acknowledging 
this  in  United  States  v  Currens.  390  P.3d  751, 
767  ( 1967) .  -The  throwing  of  the  mentally  ill 
Individual  from  the  Jail  bcu:k  into  the  com- 
munity, untreated  and  iincured,  presents  a 
great  and  Immediate  danger." 

"See  the  excellent  article  Sllvlng.  Mental 
Incapacity  in  Criminal  Law.  3  Cuaanrr  Law 
AiTD  Social  Problkms  1  (1961):  "Were  the 
assertion  that  Insanity  excludes  Intent  taken 
seriously,  no  plea  of  Insanity  would  be  neces- 
sary. Yet  It  is  required  In  our  law."  Id.  at  13. 

"  For  differing  views  of  this  Issue  see  Fisher 
V.  United  States.  338  US.  463,  473.  n.l3 
(1946);  State  v  Fuller,  329  So.  C.  439.  444, 
93  S.ESd  463.  466  (1956);  State  v.  Di  Paolo. 
34  SJ.  379.  168  A.3d  401,  409-10  (1961);  and 
MooEi.  PsMAi,  CoDB  |  4.03  (PToposcd  Official 
Draft  1963)  providing: 

(1)  Evidence  that  the  defendant  suffered 
from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  is  admissible 
wherever  It  is  relevant  to  prove  that  the  de- 
fendant did  or  did  not  have  a  state  of  mind 
which  Is  an  element  of  the  offense. 

■  Durham  v.  United  States.  Recorrt  on  Re- 
trial under  the  new  rule — reprinted  in 
CaiMtWAL  Law  at  775-76  (emphasis  supplied) . 

Reflecting  the  same  confused  view  about 
Insanity  and  its  relationship  to  criminal  in- 
tent Is  the  concept  of  diminished  respon- 
sibUlty  which  in  capital  cases  provides: 


\i]t  the  Jury  found  (1)  that  the  accused 
suffered  from  a  mental  disorder  not  amount- 
ing to  insanity  sufficient  to  excuse  him  from 
criminal  responsibility  .  .  .  and  (3)  that 
such  mental  disorder  deprived  him  of  the 
requisite  "sound  memory  and  discretion"  es- 
sential for  conviction  of  first  degree  murder, 
it  could  convict  him  of  the  lesser  crime  of 
second  degree  murder. 

*n  Stewart  v.  United  States.  314  P.3d  879, 
883  (DC.  Clr.  1954),  the  court  rejected  this 
concept. 

If  the  mental  elements  of  an  offense  must 
be  proven  beyond  doubt  there  would  be  no 
need  for  a  concept  of  diminished  respon- 
slblUty. 

But  see  note  19  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

"Under  a  bifurcated  trial  system  an  ac- 
cused must  be  found  guilty  before  the  in- 
sanity defense  can  be  Invoked  and  evidence 
of  mental  health  is  admissible  to  prove  or 
disprove  elements  of  the  offense  charged. 
People  v.  Gorshen,  51  Cal.  3d  716.  336  P.3d 
493  (1959). 

"  See  Sherman  v.  Ignited  States,  356  U.S. 
369  (1958) 

...  If  [the  defendant]  Is  to  be  relieved 
from  the  usual  punitive  consequences.  It  is 
on  no  account  because  he  Is  Innocent  of  the 
offense  described.  .  .  . 

The  courts  refuse  to  convict  an  entrapped 
defendant  not  because  his  conduct  falls  out- 
side the  proscription  of  the  statute,  but  be- 
cause, even  if  his  guilt  be  admitted,  the 
methods  employed  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  bring  about  conviction  cannot  be 
countenanced. 

Id.  at  380.  (Mr.  Justice  Pran^furter  con- 
curring.) And  see  Donnelly.  Judicial  Control 
of  Informants.  Spies.  Stool  Pigeons  and 
Agent  Provocateurs.  60  Yale  L.J.  1091,  1098- 
1115  (1951). 

"  See  notes  7-18  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

"  See  Note,  The  Statute  of  Limitations  in 
Criminal  Law:  A  Penetrable  Barrier  to 
Prosecution.  102  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  630  (1954). 

"  On  the  presumption  of  innocence  and 
the  maximum  that  it  Is  better  to  let  a  guilty 
man  escape  than  to  condemn  an  Innocent 
one  see  Bcntham.  A  Treatisi  on  Judicial 
EviDBNCB  196-98  (1825).  The  other  side  of 
the  presumptlon-of-lnnocence  coin  is  proof 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  as  a  requisite  to 
criminal  liability.  See  Curley  v.  United 
States.  160  P2d  339  (DC.  Clr.  1947).  On  the 
duty  of  the  police  not  to  enforce  the  substan- 
tive law  of  crimes  unless  the  criminal  proc- 
ess can  be  Invoked  within  bounds  set  by 
constitution,  statute,  and  court  decisions 
fee  Goldstein  J..  Police  Discretion  Not  to 
Invoke  the  Criminal  Process:  Low  Visibility 
Decisions  in  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
69  Yale  I.J.  543.  554-62   (1962). 

"United  States  v.  Currens.  290  P.2d  757. 
776  (3d  Clr.  1961)  : 

Court  of  appeals  have  different  in  their 
views  as  to  available  procedure  in  t^e  ev»nt 
that  i  person  is  found  not  guilty  of  a  federal 
criminal  charge  by  reason  of  Insanity.  See 
Pollard  V.  United  States.  6  Clr  383,  P.2d  450, 
464,  Order  of  Issuance  of  New  Mandate.  6 
Cir.  1960,  28'>  P.2d  81  ...  .  but  compare 
Sauer  v.  United  States,  9  Clr.  1957,  241  Fid 

640.  6'>l-53  n.32 

Earlier  in  Its  ooinlon  the  court  quotes 
with  approval  from  Biccs,  The  Guiltt  Mind 
144-45  (1955)  : 

[T)he  mental  competency  of  receilvists 
should  be  questioned  by  realistic  means  at 
the  eirllest  possible  staee.  So  long  as  courts 
Judge  criminal  responsibility  by  the  test 
of  knowlege  of  right  and  wrong,  psychotlcs 
who  have  served  prison  terms  or  are  granted 
probation  are  released  to  commit  increas- 
ingly serious  crimes,  repeating  crime  and 
Incarceration  and  relea<-e  until  murder  is 
committed.  Instead  of  being  treated  as  ordi- 
nary criminals,  they  should  be  confined  to 


institutions  for  the  Insine  at  the  first  of- 
fense and  not  be  released  until  or  unless 
cured. 

Id.  at  767. 

Similarly  this  fear  coupled  with  the  pos- 
sibility oif  an  Ironic  twist  prompts  Judge 
Hastle  In  his  dissent  in  Current  to  note: 

If  we  should  affirm  the  Judgment  below,  as 
I  think  we  conscientiously  can.  the  result 
of  appellant's  conviction  and  the  consequent 
invocation  of  the  Youth  Cocpectlon  Act 
would  be  his  confinement  for  an  appropriate 
period  In  a  psychiatric  Institution  for  such 
treatment  and  suoervlslon  as  are  best  calcu- 
lated. In  the  light  of  our  present  medical 
knowledge,  to  accomplish  his  rehabilitation 
and  cure.  On  the  record  this  result  would  be 
good  for  the  appellant  and  good  for  society. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  majority  opinion 
reiognlres.  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  federal 
authorities  could  require  the  restraint  and 
psychiatric  treatment  of  the  appellant  if  he 
should  be  retried  and.  by  reason  of  his  men- 
tal Illness,  found  not  guilty.  I  think  we  need 
not  and,  therefore,  should  not  thus  risk 
the  relesise  of  one  found  to  be  a  criminal 
psychopath  when  restraint  and  treatment 
seem  desirable  both  medically  and  socially. 

For  these  reasons  I  would  affirm  the  con- 
viction and  confinement  of  the  appel- 
lant .... 

Also  see  dissent  of  Justice  Clark  In  Lynch 
V.  Overholser.  369  U.S.  705.  720.  735   (1961). 

[A]  person  who  has  been  shown  to  have 
committed  an  act  resulting  In  serious  harm 
to  a  member  of  the  community,  and  who  is 
also  shown  to  be  Irresponsible  by  reason  of 
mental  disorder,  ought  to  be  the  subje:;t  of 
an  even  more  thorough-going  Inquiry  as  to 
his  risk  to  society  than  the  responsible  of- 
fender. This  Is  so.  of  course,  because  by 
definition  such  a  person  lacks  the  capacity 
for  Individual  self-control  that  Is  ultimately 
society's  most  secure  protection. 

State  of  California.  Special  Commissions 
ON  Insanity  and  Criminal  Offenders.  Pikst 
Report  31  (July  7.  1962) . 

This  report  comes  close  to  verbalizing  the 
fears  and  concerns  of  the  community  and 
attempts  to  resolve  or  gives  the  appearance 
of  resolving  the  conflict  between  relieving  a 
person  of  criminal  liability  and  compusorlly 
holding  him  for  care  and  custody  as  a  men- 
tally ill  person  in  a  maximum  security  unit 
of  the  correctional  system  by  separating,  as 
If  they  were  clearly  separable,  a  finding  of  no 
criminal  responsibility  from  its  consequences, 
which  Is  a  special  hearing  for  such  acoulttals, 
not  all  acquittals,  to  determine  present  dan- 
gerousness.  It  sugests  that  the  defendant  al- 
leged to  be  mentally  ill  presents  two  ques- 
tions: First,  whether  he  ou^ht  to  be  con- 
demned by  a  criminal  conviction,  and  second, 
whether  he  Is  such  a  substantial  risk  to  the 
public  safety  that  he  must  be  securely  con- 
fined. 

Id.  at  20. 

Since  the  question  of  criminal  responsibil- 
ity Is  a  legal  question,  the  ultimate  decision 
In  a  particular  case  Is  properly  to  be  made  by 
the  judicial  system  and  not  by  the  medical 
profession. 

Id.  at  21. 

Upon  findln?  that  a  defendant  Is  not  crim- 
inally responsible  for  the  act  with  which  he 
Is  charged,  an  Inquiry  Immediately  otight  to 
be  made  whether  he  Is  a  substantial  nresent 
risk  to  the  safety  of  the  public.  The  Inquiry 
should  be  squarely  directed  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  defendant  Is  dangerous.  This 
Is  a  different  Question  than  whether  he  Is 
"Insane"  within  the  meaning  of  the  rules 
defining  his  accountability  under  the  crim- 
inal law.  If  he  appears  to  be  dangerous,  he 
should  be  committed  to  secure  custody.  And 
he  should  be  so  committed  without  regard  to 
whether  he  Is  "osychotic."  ■  whether  he 
"knows  right  from  wrcne"  or.  ln-^e»d  w'-e*her 
he  Is  effect|''ely  treatable  by  pre«!ently  devel- 
oped therapeutic  techniques.  The  point  Is 
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that  he  Is  dangerous  and  should  not  be  let 
loose  on  society. 

Id.  at  31. 

Similarly. 

The  only  proper  verdict  is  one  which  en- 
sures that  the  person  who  suffers  from  the 
disease  is  kept  secure  in  a  hospital  so  as  not 
to  be  a  danger  to  himself  or  others.  That  Is. 
a  verdict  of  guilty  but  insane. 

Bratty  v.  Atfy-Gen.  for  N.  Ireland.  (1961) 
3  All  ER.  623,  533  (H.L.). 

For  the  purposes  of  the  criminal  law  there 
are  two  categories  of  mental  Irresponsibility, 
one  where  the  disorder  is  due  to  disease  and 
the  other  where  It  Is  not.  The  distinction  Is 
not  an  arbitrary  one.  If  disease  is  not  the 
cause,  if  there  Is  some  temporary  loss  of  con- 
sciousness arising  accidentally.  It  Is  reason- 
able to  hojje  that  It  will  not  be  repeated  and 
that  it  Is  safe  to  let  an  acquitted  man  go  en- 
tirely free.  But  If  disease  is  present  the  same 
thing  may  happen  again,  and  therefore,  since 
1800.  the  law  has  provided  that  persons  ac- 
quitted on  this  ground  should  be  subject  to 
restraint.  The  acquittal  is  now  given  In  the 
Illogical  and  disagreeable  form  of  the  verdict, 
"Guilty  but  Insane"  .   .  . 

Hall  V.  Baxter.  (1968)  1  QB.  277.  285-86 
(1957)    (CA).  See  note  48  infra. 

•"For  an  idealized  sociological  perception 
of  the  sick,  see  Parsons,  The  Social  System 
436-37  (1951).  On  the  confusion  between 
"sick"  and  "criminal"  in  literature  and  law. 
see  Criminal  Law  263-83;  see  also  Goldstein. 
J.  &  Katz.  Dangerousness  and  Mental  Illness: 
Some  Observations  on  the  Decision  to  Re- 
lease Persons  Acquitted  by  Reason  of  Insan- 
ity. 70  Yale  L.J.  225  (1960) . 

The  writer  |ln  1945]  heard  state  hospital 
doctors  frankly  admit  that  the  animals  of 
near-by  piggeries  were  better  fed,  housed 
and  treated  than  many  of  the  patients  in 
their  wards.  He  saw  hundreds  of  sick  people 
shackled,  strapped,  strait-Jacketed  and 
bound  to  their  beds;  he  saw  mental  pa- 
tients forced  to  eat  meals  with  their  hands 
because  there  were  not  enough  spoons  and 
other  tableware  to  go  around — not  because 
they  could  not  be  trusted  to  eat  like  hu- 
mans. He  saw  them  crawl  into  beds  Jammed 
close  together,  in  dormitories  filled  to  twice 
or  three  times  their  normal  capacity.  He  saw. 
In  Institution  after  institution,  cold  unap- 
petizing food  placed  before  patients  at  meal- 
time— food  that  patients  either  wolfed  down 
to  get  the  ordeal  over  quickly  or  else  left 
im  touched. 

He  saw  black  eyes  and  bruises  which  were 
reported  to  the  writer  to  have  been  received 
at  the  hands  of  fellow  patients  or  attend- 
ants. He  saw  court  records  and  hospital  acci- 
dent lists  Indicating  that  brutality  aralnst 
patients,  while  not  as  common  as  occasional 
newspaper  exposes  might  suggest,  was  of 
shocking  frequency.  Occasional  accounts  of 
fatal  beatings  of  mental  patients  attested  to 
the  end-results  of  some  of  this  treatment. 

Detjtsch,  The  Mentally  III  in  America 
449  (2d  ed.  1949) . 

"  (AJmblvalence:  love  and  hatred  directed 
toward  the  same  person  at  the  same  time. 

Ambivalence,  which  Is  due  to  the  dual 
orientation  of  a  man  as  an  individual  and 
as  a  member  of  society.  Is  universal.  In  fact, 
the  more  one  loves  another,  the  more  the 
narcissistic  nucleus  of  the  personalltv  hates 
the  loved  object.  Under  normal  conditions, 
however,  one  of  these  attitudes  is  deeply 
burled.  This  Is  intelligible,  because  there  is 
perhaps  no  more  perplexing  situation  than 
to  hate  whom  yo'i  love  or  love  whom  you 
hate.  ...  In  ordinary  life  the  repressed 
hatred  of  a  person  one  loves  may  break 
through   when   one   feels   betraved   by   him 

Alexander.  Pcndamentals  or  Psychoanal- 
T8I8  107-08    (1948). 

"  Report  of  the  Governors  Committee  on 
the  Defense  of  Insanity.  140  N.TXJ.,  4 
(Nov.  5,  6.  1958). 

In  ertreme  cases,  such  as  that  of  the 
noirwdal    offMider.    the    security    required 


must  exceed  that  required  for  even  the  most 
dangerous  convict.  ...  |W]e  recommend  that 
the  dangerous  offender  who  has  been  ac- 
quitted by  reason  of  mental  disorder  should 
be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Department 
of  Corrections  at  one  of  Its  medical  facilities. 

State  of  California  Special  Commission 
ON  Insanity  and  Criminal  OmtTDOis.  First 
Report  34  (July  7.  1962).  See  also  Model 
Penal  Code  i  4.08  (Tent.  Draft  No.  4)  pro- 
viding commitment  of  persons  acquitted  by 
reason  of  Insanity  "to  the  custody  ot  the 
Commissioner  of  Correction"  or  8Jtema.tlvely 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Ment&l  Hygiene  or 
Public  Health.  The  official  draft  eliminates 
commitment  to  the  Commissioner  of  Correc- 
tion. Model  Penal  Code  i  4.08  (Proposed 
Official  Draft  1962). 

Label  the  Judicial  process  as  one  will,  no 
resort  to  subtlety  can  refute  the  fact  that 
the  power  to  Imprison  Is  a  criminal  sazictlon. 
To  view  otherwise  is  self-delusion. 

Courts  should  not.  Ckstrlchllke.  bury  their 
heads  In  the  sand. 

City  of  Canon  City  v.  Merris.  137  Oolo.  169. 
174.  323  P.2d  614,  617  (1958). 

Report  of  Comnnissloners  Appointed  Under 
a  Resolve  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachtisetts, 
to  Superintend  the  Erection  of  a  Lunatic 
Hospital  at  Worcester  and  to  Report  a  Sys- 
tem of  DIsslpllne  and  Government  for  the 
Same.  Sen.  Doc.  No.  2.  Jan.  4.  1832.  pp  22.  23: 

]The  Insane]  .  .  .  should  be  treated,  not 
with  a  sole  regard  to  the  security  o*  others, 
but  with  special  reference  also  to  their  own 
misfortunes,  and  In  a  manner  to  shorten 
their  duration,  or  where  that  Is  imposGlble, 
at  least  to  mitigate  their  severity. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  considerations, 
t>^e  Commissioners  cannot  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend, that  as  soon  as  the  Hospital  at  Worces- 
ter shall  be  pre->ared  for  the  reception  of  the 
insane  ...  all  orders,  decrees  and  sentences 
for  the  confinement  of  any  lunatic,  nnde  by 
any  Court  .  .  .  shall  be  so  far  modified,  that 
said  lunatics  shall  be  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital 
at  Worcester.  Instead  of  being  committed  to 
any  Jail  or  House  of  Correction,  as  heretofare 
required;  and.  furthermore,  that  all  lunatics, 
who  at  the  time  when  such  proclamation  Is 
made,  shall  be  confirmed  in  any  Jail  or  House 
of  Correction,  under  any  order,  sentence  or 
decree  of  any  Court,  or  any  Judicial  officers, 
shall  as  soon  as  convenient  and  practicable, 
be  removed  to  said  Hospital  .... 

Reprinted  in  Criminal  Law  at  266. 

On  the  situation  in  Massachusetts  125 
years  later  so  far  as  It  concerns  special  cus- 
todial facilities  for  the  "criminally  Insane" 
or  the  "Insane  criminal"  who  have  been 
found  Incomoetent  to  stand  trial  or  who 
have  been  relieved  of  criminal  liability  see 
Commonwealth  op  Massachcsetts.  Gover- 
nor's Committee  To  Study  the  Massacru- 
SETTs  Correctional  System.  Second  Report 
47  (1956): 

The  level  of  care  is  low  .  .  .  that  one  is 
forced  to  conclude  that  Massachusetts  is 
willing  to  abandon  almost  1  .ooo  persons  who 
would.  If  not  criminal  or  difficult  to  handle, 
be  receiving  the  best  medical  care  the  Com- 
monwealth cin  nrovlde. 

"In  psychoanalysis,  this  would  be  called 
denial. 

"fD]enial"  refers  ...  to  the  blocking  of 
certain  sense  Imoresslons  from  the  out'side 
world.  If  they  are  not  actually  denied  access 
to  consciousness,  they  at  least  have  as  little 
attention  paid  to  them  as  possible  and  the 
painful  consequences  of  their  presence  are 
partly  nullified. 

Brenner,  An  Element»ry  Textbook  of 
Psychoanalysis  100-01  (1955). 

"  See  Goldstein.  J.  &  Katz.  Dangerousness 
an-i  Mental  Illness:  Some  Observations  on 
the  Decision  to  Release  Persons  Acquitted  by 
Reason  of  Insanity,  70  Yale  L.J.  225.  230-31 
(1960). 

n  People  V.  Nash.  52  Cal.  App.  2d  36,  52,  53, 
338  P.2d  416,  426-27  (1959). 


.  .  .  excepting  only  In  caaea  where  the 
death  penalty  may  be  Imposed,  It  U  reU- 
tlvely  unimportant  to  society  and  to  the  ac- 
cused whether  the  determination  as  to  crim- 
inal reqjonslblllty  insofar  as  it  may  rest  on 
the  issue  of  sanity  Is  made  at  the  time  of  ini- 
tial trial  or  later.  The  Immediately  important 
question  for  both  the  state  and  the  defend- 
ant is  this:  Did  the  defendant  commit  the 
act  charged?  If  he  committed  It.  sane  or 
Insane,  he  should  be  held  imder  restralnu 
adequate  and  appropriate  to  the  circum- 
stances. If  the  circumstances  require  actual 
confinement  It  is  not  at  the  moment  im- 
portant what  name  be  applied  to  the  institu- 
tion. The  character  of  the  supervision  and 
study  to  be  given  the  accused  Is  important. 

Similarly  in  relation  to  so-called  sex 
psychopath  statutes: 

.  .  .  The  main  purpose  of  the  Act  [though 
civil  In  nature]  is  to  protect  society  against 
the  activities  of  sexual  psychopaths.  The  sec- 
ondary purpose  is  to  rehablUUte  the  sexual 
psychopath.  .  .  . 

The  emphasis  that  appellant  places  on  the 
fact  that  he  .  .  .  now  finds  himself  In  San 
Quentln.  ptosslbly  for  life,  is  misplaced.  This 
argument  would  be  sound  only  were  his  con- 
finement punishment.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  purpose  of  the  confinement  is  to 
protect  society  and  to  try  and  cure  the 
accused. 

The  arguments  of  appellant  are  without 
merit.  "The  order  appealed  from  Is  affirmed. 
People  V.  Levy.  151  Cal.  App.  2d  460.  311  P.2d 
897  (1957).  But  see  In  re  Maddox.  351  Mich. 
358,  88  N  W  2d  470  ( 1957) ,  and  note  48  supra. 

"The  word  "committed"  Is  used  rather 
than  convicted  so  as  to  leave  open  for  deci- 
sion the  question  of  the  stage  or  stages  of 
the  process  at  which  this  Issue  may  be  raised. 
See  Epilogue. 

"In  determining  criteria  for  restraint,  cri- 
teria for  the  release  of  persons  so  restrained 
would  likewise  have  to  be  established.  Any 
change  of  circumstance  removing  a  crucial 
criterion  of  restraint  would  result  In  release. 
See  Goldstein.  J.  &  Katz.  supra  note  SO. 

'-'  The  world  about  us  Is  much  richer  In 
meanings  than  we  consciously  see.  These 
meanings  are  continually  cutting  across  our 
ostensible  criteria  of  Judgment,  and  cofnpul- 
sively  distorting  the  operations  of  the  mind 
whose  quest  for  an  objective  view  of  reality 
is  consciously  quite  sincere.  Good  intentions 
are  not  enough  to  widen  the  sphere  of  self- 
mastery.  There  must  be  a  special  technique 
for  the  sake  of  exposing  the  hidden  meanings 
which  operate  to  bind  and  cripple  the  proces- 
ses of  logical  thought.  With  practice  one  may 
wield  the  tool  ot  free-fantasy  with  such  ruth- 
less honesty  that  relevant  material  comes 
very  quickly  to  the  focus  of  attentlcm  which 
we  call  "waking  consclousneos." 

LaSSWELX.    PiYCHrvPATHOLOCY    AND    POLITICS 

36  ( 1960) .  See  also  Frank,  Law  and  the  Mod- 
ern Mind  22-31  (1949).  Various  defense 
mechanisms  may  Interfere  with  awareness, 
for  example,  rationalization. 

Rationalization  means  selecting  the  most 
acceptable  from  a  complex  of  mixed  motives 
to  explain  behavior.  This  permits  the  repres- 
sion of  other  alien  motives.  Since  the  selected 
motives  are  suitable  to  the  act,  the  unaccept- 
able ones  mav  be  overloo'^ed  or  denied.  It  Is 
by  no  means  correct  to  define  rationalization 
as  the  Invention  of  necessarily  nonexistent 
motives:  it  Is  usually  an  arbitrary  selection 
which  passes  speciously  for  the  whole. 

Alexander.  Fundamentals  of  Pstcroamal- 
Tsis  109  (1948). 

^On  abolishing  the  Insanity  defense  as  a 
violation  of  a  state  constitution  because  "the 
minimiim  requirements  of  mens  rea  have 
been  held  to  compel  It."  See  State  v.  White, — 
Wash. — .  374  P.2d  942,  965  ( 1962) ,  construing 
State  v.  Strasfourg,  60  Wash.  106,  110  Pac. 
1020  (1910).  Also  see  Glueck,  Mxmtal  Dis- 
order AND  TRX  Crimimal  Law  466-70  (1935). 

^  On  "voluntariness'  and  meiu  rea  and  the 
accompanying  confusion  see  cases  and  ma- 
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t«rt»ls  reprtnted  In  Csimxnal  Law  634-600. 
For  ui  Intcreatlng  ezamlnatlon  ci  mens  tea 
8e«  Packer,  Mens  Rea  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
1093  Supreme  Court  R«vlew  107  (1963). 

"  See  text  accompanying  note  53  supra. 

"  "Reformation  and  rehabilitation  of  of- 
fenders have  become  Important  goals  of 
criminal  jxirisprudence."  Williams  7.  New 
York.  337  ns  341,  348  (1049).  On  prisons 
outstripping  hospitals  as  therapeutic  com- 
munities see  Diamond.  Criminal  Reiporuibil- 
itf  of  the  Mentally  III.  14  Stam.  L.  Rev.  69 
(1881): 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Vacavllle  [an 
Integral  part  of  California's  correction  sys- 
tem) provides  a  higher  standard  of  psychi- 
atric treatment  than  does  the  corresponding 
hospital  for  the  criminally  iruane  .  .  .  which 
is  operated  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene. (Emphasis  supplied.] 

Id.  at  85. 

»  See  Ragsdale  v.  Overholaer.  381  P.3d  943, 
949  (DC.  Clr.  1960)  (concurring  opinion  of 
Judge  Tahy). 

"See  State  v.  Straaburg.  60  Wash.  106.  110 
Pac.  1030,  1036  (1910).  Star.  The  Publics 
Idea  About  Mental  Illness,  reprinted  In 
Cbucmal  Law  at  818. 

"  See  In  re  Maddox,  351  Mich.  358,  88  N  W. 
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The  Honest  Poltiician's  GtnoE  to 

Crime  Control 

(By  Norvai  Morris  and  Gordon  Hawkins) 

CRIME   AND  THE  PSTCHIAiRIST 

The  accused  Is.  we  are  imormed.  "psy- 
chOLic."  and  should  therefore  not  be  con- 
vioied  of  a  crime,  further,  though  "acquit- 
ted" because  of  his  mental  illness,  he  is 
"dangerous"  and  should  thereiore  be  de- 
tained until  he  is  both  ■cured"  of  his  malady 
and  no  longer  "dangerous."  Lewis  Carroll,  In 
Through  the  Looklng-Glass.  offered  a  fine 
cojunentary  on  the  buperficlaiines  involved 
in  such  a  traditional  response  to  the  psycho- 
logically disturbed  offender: 

"What  sort  of  insects  do  you  rejoice  in. 
where  you  come  from?"  the  Gnat  inquired. 
"I  don't  rejoice  in  Insects  at  all."  Alice  ex- 
plained, "because  I  m  rather  afraid  of  them — 
at  least  the  large  kinds.  But  I  can  teU  you  the 
names  of  some  of  them." 

"Of  course  they  answer  to  their  names?" 
the  Gnat  remarked  carelessly. 
"I  never  knew  them  to  do  It." 
"Whafs  the  use  of  their  having  names,'" 
the  Gnat  said,  "if  they  won't  anwer  to  them?" 
"No  use  to  them,"  said  Alice:  "but  it's  use- 
ful to  the  people  that  name  them,  I  suppose. 
If  not,  why  do  things  have  names  at  all?" 

Our  program  on  crime  and  the  psychiatrist 
is  designed  both  to  eliminate  our  present  fu- 
tile name-calling  from  the  criminal  Justice 
system  and  to  engage  the  psychiatrist  In  the 
treatment  of  certain  dangerous  criminals,  a 
task  he  now  eschews.  We  achieve  these  results 
by  three  ukases: 

1.  The  defense  of  Insanity  shall  be  abol- 
ished. The  accuseds  mental  condition  will  be 
relevant  to  the  question  of  whether  he  did  or 
did  not,  at  the  time  of  the  crime,  have  the 
mens  rea  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is  charged. 
His  mental  condition  will,  of  course,  also  be 
highly  relevant  to  his  sentence  and  his  cor- 
rectional treatment  if  he  is  convicted. 

3.  High  priority  shall  be  accorded  to  research 
aimed  at  the  definition  of  social  dangerous- 
ness and  the  development  of  prediction  tables 
designed  to  de&l  with  the  "dangerous."  psy- 
chologically disturbed  offender. 

3.  Special  institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
"dangerous"  psychologically  disturbed  of- 
fenders, on  the  lines  set  out  in  this  chapter, 
shall  be  established  in  all  states. 

"The  vast  literature  dealing  with  psychi- 
atric or  psychoanalytic  criminology  ranges 
from  detailed  studies  of  particular  cases  to 
attempts  to  explain  all  criminal  behavior 
m  terms  of  psychopathy.  Yet  aoart  from 
providing  a  profusion  of  new  labels  the 
practical  contribution  that  psychiatry  has 
made  to  t^e  problems  of  defining  and  treat- 
ing the  offender  Is  very  limited.  This  Is  in 
part,  but  by  no  means  entirely,  the  fault  of 
psychiatrists  themselves.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  leaders  In  corrections  and 
In  criminal  law  policy  accord  the  psychia- 
trist a  slim  role  in  treating  the  behavior 
disorders  that  come  to  the  courts,  the  pris- 
ons, and  other  correctional  agencies.  The 
slight  attention  given  to  the  role  of  the  psy- 
chiatrist In  the  report  of  the  Pre'=-ideQt"3 
Crime  Commission.  The  Challenge  of  Crime 
in  a  Free  Society,  and  In  the  same  commls- 
slon"s  ta«k  force  report  on  corrections,  is 
recent  testament  to  this  neglect.  Let  us  be 
clear  about  this.  We  are  not  suepestlng  that 
the  Judges,  academic  and  practicing  lawyers, 
correctional  atfmlnlstrators.  and  criminolo- 
gists prominent  in  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem are  reactinnary.  or  that  they  fall  to  keep 
up  with  the  literature  in  the  social  sciences: 
their  attitude  to  psychlatrv  is  not  usually 
one  of  Ignorance,  it  Is  rather  a  thoughtful 
rejection.  They  see  psychiatrists,  as  too  fre- 
quently psychiatrists  see  themselves,  merely 


as  diagnosticians,  classifiers,  separating  out 
from  the  bulk  of  criminal  oflenders  those 
wiiose  psychological  dlsurbance  is  at  the 
level  of  psychosis.  Where.  It  is  asked,  are 
psychiatrists  successfully  treating  criminal 
offenders?  "rhe  psychiatrist  Is  useful,  it  is 
agreed.  In  classification  and  in  staff  training, 
but  he  is  not  seen  as  a  serious  ally  in  the 
correctional  process. 

We   do   not   share   this  view.   We   believe 
there  has  been  gross  failure  both  by  leading 
forensic  psychiatrists  and  by  those  respon- 
sible for  the  criminal   Justice  system  suf- 
ficiently  to   mobolize   psychiatric   resources 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  crime. 
We  believe  part  of  the  fault  lies  in  our  na- 
tional   monamanla.    our   folic   d   collective, 
concerning  criminal  responsibility  and  the 
defense  of  insanity.  This  has  distracted  us 
from  many  Important  tasks,  two  of  which 
we  shall  deal  with  In  this  chapter — first,  the 
task  of  defining  the  dangerous  offender  for 
sentencing  and  treatment  purposes,  and  sec- 
ond, the  task  of  better  mobilizing  psychi- 
atric  and  other   clinical   resources   for  the 
treatment    of    such    criminals.    We    believe 
these    three    themes — the    defense    of    in- 
sanity, the  definition  of  dangerousness.  and 
the  mobilization  of  clinical  resources  for  the 
treatment  of  criminals  who  are  dangeroui 
and    psychologically    disturbed — are    closely 
Interconnected.  The  importance  of  all  three 
issues  must  be  recognized  If  the  psychiatrist 
is  to  assist  appreciably  In  efforts  to  protect 
the  community  and  to  treat  the  criminal. 
Abolition  of  the  defense  of  insanity 
Rivers  of  Ink.  mountains  of  printers"  lead, 
and  forests  of  paper  have  been  expended  on 
an    issue    that    is    surely    marginal    to    the 
chaotic  problems  of  the  effective,  rational, 
and   humane   prevention   and   treatment  of 
crime.    We   determinedly   Insulate   ourselves 
from  the  realities  we  are  facing — the  role 
of  psychological  disturbance  In  criminality 
and  the  measures  we  might  effectively  and 
fairly  use  to  deal  with  psychologically  dis- 
turbed and  dangerous  criminals.  We  do  not 
propose  here  to  contribute  to  the  wastage 
or  to  pursue  the  traditional   minutiae.  Our 
view  Is  that  the  defense  of  Insanity  Itself 
is    moribund   and    should    be   interred.   We 
are  not  suggesting  amendments  to  the  rules 
concerning   fitness   to   plead;    that   Issue  Is 
relevant  to  our  present  tonic,  but  it  is  not 
one  we  now  wish  to  consider. 

The  suggestion  that  the  defense  of  Insanity 
should  be  abolished  is  not  original.  Many 
authorities  Including  Lady  Barbara  Wootton. 
Professor  H.  L.  A.  Hsrt.  and  Chief  Justice 
Joseph  Welntraub  of  New  Jersey  among  oth- 
ers have  advocated  its  ubolltion.  though  for 
diverse  reasons  and  with  diverse  substitutee 
for  It.  We  do  not  propose  to  marshal  and 
analyze  their  reasons  and  their  suggestions. 
We  have  put  forward  a  ukase  on  this  topic 
and  we  shall  here  advance  some  of  the  rea- 
sons underlvlne  it.  a  few  of  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  authorities 
on  this  subject. 

"Why  should  there  be  a  defense  of  Insanity?" 
The  Question  strikes  deep  Into  the  social 
function  of  the  criminal  law.  Over  the  years, 
we  have  foimd  the  traditional  answers  less 
and  le's  convincing — such  as  the  uncritical 
acceptance  of  what  is  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Capital  Punishment: 

"It  has  for  centuries  been  recoenlzed  that. 
If  a  person  was.  at  the  time  of  his  unlawful 
act.  mentallv  po  disordered  that  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  imnute  guilt  to  him,  he 
o'leht  not  to  be  held  liable  to  conviction  and 
punishment  und°r  the  criminal  law.  Views 
have  changed  and  oolnions  have  differed,  as 
they  d'fTer  now.  about  the  standards  to  be 
applied  In  deciding  whether  an  Individual 
should  be  exemnt.ed  from  criminal  re'pon- 
.slblllty  for  this  reason:  but  the  principle  has 
been  accepted  without  question." 
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Or  the  answer  in  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute's Model  Penal  Code: 

"What  is  Involved  specifically  Is  the  draw- 
ing of  a  line  between  the  use  of  public  agen- 
cies and  public  force  to  condemn  the 
offender  by  conviction,  with  resultant  sanc- 
tions In  which  there  is  Inescapably  a  puni- 
tive Ingredient  (however  constructive  we 
may  attempt  to  make  the  process  of  cor- 
rection) and  modes  of  disposition  In  which 
that  Ingredient  is  absent,  even  though  re- 
straint may  be  Involved.  To  put  the  matter 
differently,  the  problem  Is  to  discriminate 
between  the  cases  where  a  punitive-correc- 
tional disposition  Is  appropriate  and  those  In 
which  a  medical -custodial  disposition  Is  the 
only  kind  that  the  law  should  allow." 

Or  that  offered  by  Sir  Owen  Dixon: 

"Now  it  is  perfectly  useless  for  the  law  to 
attempt,  by  threatening  punishment,  to 
deter  people  from  committing  crimes  if  their 
mental  condition  is  such  that  they  cannot 
be  in  the  least  Infiuenced  by  the  possibility 
or  probability  of  subsequert  punishment:  if 
they  cannot  understand  what  they  are  doing 
or  cannot  understand  the  ground  upon  which 
the  law  proceeds." 

Or  that  In  the  Durham  case: 

"Our  collective  conscience  does  not  allow 
punishment  when  It  cannot  Impose  blame." 

Our  position,  putting  aside  the  difficult 
and  Important  Issue  of  fitness  to  plead — 
competency  to  be  tried — Is  very  simple.  The 
accused's  mental  condition  should  be  rele- 
vant to  the  question  of  whether  he  did  or 
did  not,  at  the  time  of  the  crime,  have  the 
mens  rea  of  the  crime  of  which  he  Is  charged. 
There  should  be  no  special  rules  of  the 
M'Naughten  or  Durham  types.  The  defense  of 
Insanity  being  abrogated,  evidence  of  mental 
Illness  would  be  admissible  on  the  mens  rea 
Issue  to  the  same  limited  extent  that  deaf- 
ness, blindness,  a  heart  condition,  stomach 
cramps.  Illiteracy,  stupidity,  lack  of  educa- 
tion, "forelgnness."  drunkenness,  and  drug 
addiction  are  admissible.  In  practice,  such 
cases  are  rare,  and  they  would  remain  rare 
were  mental  illness  added  to  the  list.  There 
would  not  merely  be  a  shifting  of  psychiatric 
testimony  to  the  mens  rea  Issue  with  the 
same  problems  as  beset  the  courts  which 
hear  It  In  the  defense  of  Insanity.  A  quite 
different  issue  would  be  raised,  and  one  tra- 
ditionally within  the  competence  of  the 
finder  of  fact.  The  convicted  person's  mental 
condition  would,  of  course,  be  highly  rele- 
vant to  his  sentence  and  to  his  correctional 
treatment  If  he  were  convicted. 

Historically  the  defense  of  insanity  made 
good  sense.  The  executioner  Infused  it  with 
meaning.  And  in  a  larger  sense,  all  criminal 
sanctions  did  so  too  slnre  thev  made  no  nre- 
tense  of  being  rehabilitative.  In  the  present 
contest  of  the  expressed  purposes  and  devel- 
oping realities  of  both  the  criminal  lustloe 
S'-stem  and  the  mental  health  svstem  this  de- 
fense Is  an  anachronism,  tq  the  future,  this 
defense  wo"ld  be  not  on'v  anachronistic.  It 
would  be  manifestly  Inefficient  as  well. 

Let  US  offer  a  small  statistical  oolnt  before 
turning  to  the  moral  Issue.  In  this  country 
the  defense  of  insanity  Is  pleaded  in  about  2 
percent  of  the  criminal  cases  which  come  to 
Jury  trial.  Overwhelmlnely.  of  course,  crim- 
inal matters  are  disoosed  of  by  nleas  of  guilty 
and  trials  by  a  ludge  sitting  without  a  lury. 
Only  the  exceptional  case  eoes  to  trial  by 
Jury.  And  of  these  exceotlonal  cases.  In  only 
two  of  everv  hundred  Is  this  defense  raised. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  period  on 
which  the  Royal  Commission  on  Capital  Pun- 
ishment renorted.  the  8ltu<>tlon  was  very 
similar.  The  verdict  of  "guilty  but  Insane" 
was  returned,  over  a  five-year  period.  In  19.8 
percent  of  murder  trials,  whereas  over  the 
same  period  It  was  returned  In  only  0.1  per- 
cent of  trials  for  other  offenses.  Does  anvone 
believe  that  this  measures  the  slenlficance  of 
gross  psychonatholopy  to  crime?  Let  him 
visit  the  nearest  criminal  court  or  peniten- 
tiary If  he  does.  Is  not  this  defense  clearly 


a  sop  to  our  conscience,  a  comfort  for  our 
failure  to  address  the  difficult  arena  of  psy- 
chopatbology  and  crime? 

Tne  practical  diflerence  between  tradi- 
tional tests  of  Insanity  and  modern  revisions 
was  recently  empirically  tested.  Various  Juries 
were  given  Instructions  based  on  the 
MTJaughten  rtiles,  the  Durham  test,  and  the 
following  simple  and  uncluttered  formula: 
"If  you  believe  the  defendant  was  Insane  at 
the  time  he  committed  the  act  of  which  be 
Is  iccused,  then  you  must  find  the  defendant 
not  guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity."  The  Juries 
failed  to  see  any  operative  differences  In  the 
three  instructions.  Do  we  need  to  labor  an- 
other century  and  a  half  to  produce  a  mouse 
of  such  Inconsequence? 

Yet  the  moral  Issue  remains  central. 
Should  we  exculpate  from  criminal  respon- 
sibility, or  from  "accountability"  to  use  the 
preferable  European  concept,  those  whose 
freedom  to  choose  between  criminal  and  law- 
ful behavior  has  been  curtailed  by  mental 
lllnees?  It  is  too  often  overlooked  that  the 
exctilpatlon  of  one  group  of  "criminal  actors" 
confirms  the  inculpation  of  others.  Why  not 
a  defense  of  "dwelling  In  a  Negro  ghetto"? 
This  defense  would  not  be  morally  indefen- 
sible. Such  an  adverse  social  and  subcultural 
background  Is  statistically  more  crimino- 
genic than  Is  psychosis,  and  It  also  severely 
circumscribes  the  freedom  of  choice  which  a 
nondetermlnlstic  criminal  law  (and  that  de- 
scribes all  present  criminal  law  systems)  at- 
tributes to  accused  persona. 

True,  a  defense  of  social  adversity  would 
be  politically  intolerable;  but  that  does  not 
vitiate  the  analogy  for  our  purpo.se3.  Insanity. 
it  is  said,  destroys,  undermines,  or  diminishes 
man's  capacity  to  reject  the  wrong  and  ad- 
here to  the  right.  So  does  the  ghetto — more 
so.  But  surely,  you  might  ask.  you  would 
not  have  us  punish  the  sick?  Indeed  we 
would,  If  you  Insist  on  punishing  the  grossly 
deprived.  To  the  extent  that  criminal  sanc- 
tions serve  punitive  purposes  we  fail  to  to 
see  the  difference  between  these  two  de- 
fenses; to  the  extent  that  they  serve  re- 
habilitative treatment,  and  curative  pur- 
poses, we  faU  to  see  the  need  for  the  dif- 
ference. Some  reply:  it  is  not  a  question  of 
freedom  or  morality,  it  Is  a  question  of  stlg- 
matlzatlon,  and  to  this  we  shall  return;  but 
let  us  not  brush  aside  the  moral  Issue  so 
lightly. 

In  Shavian  terms :  Vengeance  Is  mine,  salth 
the  Lord — which  means  that  It  Is  not  the 
Lord  Chief  Justlce"s.  It  seems  to  us  clear 
that  there  are  different  degrees  of  moral 
turpitude  In  criminal  conduct  and  that  the 
mental  health  or  Illness  of  an  actor  Is  rele- 
vant to  an  assessment  of  that  degree — as  are 
many  other  factors  in  the  social  setting  and 
historical  antecedents  of  a  crime.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  society  Is  obliged 
to  measure  any  or  all  of  these  nressures  for 
purposes  of  a  moral  assessment  which  will 
lead  to  conclusions  concerning  criminal  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  a  few  cases  the  question  of  moral  Irre- 
sponsibility Is  so  clear  that  there  Is  no  pur- 
pose In  Invoking  the  criminal  process.  The 
example  of  accident.  In  Its  purest  and  least 
subconscious  accident-prone  form.  Is  a  sit- 
uation where  there  Is  little  utility  In  in- 
voking the  criminal  process.  The  same  Is 
true  of  a  rerson  who  did  not  know  what 
he  was  doln-;  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
crime.  But  to  exculpate  him  there  Is  no 
need  for  the  M'Naughten  or  Durham  rules 
for  he  falls  clearly  within  general  criminal 
law  exculpatory  rules.  He  slm-ly  lacks  the 
meni  rea  of  the  crime.  Thus.  It  seems  to 
us  that  all  we  need  to  ach'eve  within  the 
area  of  criminal  responsibility  and  psycho- 
logical disturbance  Is  already  achieved  by 
existing  and  Iong-est.abIlshed  rules  of  mental 
intent  and  crime,  and  we  would  allow  a  sane 
or  insane  mens  rea  to  s"fBce  for  pi'ilt. 

Perhaps  an  example  of  this  principle  may 


help.  The  Hadfleld  case  will  serve  our  pur- 
pose admirably.  Hadfleld  had  been  severely 
wounded  In  the  bead  In  the  Napoleonic  wars 
and  subcequently  d;clded  that  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  salvation  of  the  world  that  he 
kill  George  111.  He  equipped  himself  with  a 
blunderbjss  and  secreted  himself  In  the 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  a  poiltion  from  which 
he  hoped  to  shoo:  George  III  as  he  waddled 
Into  the  royal  box  Hadfleld  saw  the  flabby 
creature  in  the  royal  box  and  discharged  hla 
blunderbuss  In  the  direction  of  the  king. 
unfortunately  missing  him. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  Hadfield's  brain 
damage  or  of  his  psychosis,  his  gross  psy- 
chological disturbance.  He  did,  however, 
clearly  Intend  to  kill  the  king.  He  had  the 
insane  mens  rea  of  murder,  and  Indeed  of 
treason.  We  do  not  regard  the  phrase  "Insane 
mens  rea"  as  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Had 
his  psychological  disturbance  led  him  to 
think  that  he  was  discharging  the  blunder- 
buss to  start  the  performance  on  the  stage, 
or  :o  burst  a  baliocn,  he  would  have  lacked 
the  mens  rea  of  murder  and  of  treason.  But 
he  saw  himself  as  sacrificing  himself  for  the 
good  of  the  world — and  he  may  not  have 
been  far  wrong.  We  do  not  deplore  the  fact 
that  Hadfleld  was  held  to  be  not  guilty  on 
the  grounds  of  insanity.  We  do.  however, 
maintain  that  there  would  be  no  greater  In- 
justice involved  In  convicting  In  such  a  cate 
and  applying  the  psychological  diagnosis  to 
the  decision  how  to  treat  the  offei.der  than 
ill  convicting  In  any  of  the  other  thousands 
of  cases  that  dally  flow  through  our 
crlmtnal  courts. 

Clearly  the  crucial  question  in  this  context 
Is:  what  are  the  consequences  of  the  defense 
of  Insanity?  Is  there  an  operative  difference 
between  peno-correctional  and  psychiatric- 
custodial  processes  which  renders  benefit  to 
the  accused  who  Is  found  not  guilty  on  the 
groimds  of  insanity?  To  this  important  In- 
quiry we  offer  two  replies.  First,  the  differ- 
ences If  they  exist  are  marginal;  and  second, 
the  defense  of  insanity  Is  an  extraordinarily 
Inefficient  mechanism  of  deciding  on  the  al- 
location of  psychiatric  treatment  resource*. 

The  American  Law  Institute's  recommend- 
ed modification  of  the  M'Naughten  rules  In 
its  Model  Penal  Code  was  accompanied  by  a 
recommendation  requiring  the  indeterminate 
commitment  of  those  fotind  not  guilty  by 
reason  of  Insanity.  Likewise,  within  a  month 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Durham  rules  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Congress  provided  that 
being  found  not  guilty  on  the  grounds  of 
insanity  should  be  followed,  mandatorily, 
not  In  the  discretion  of  the  court,  by  Inde- 
terminate commitment  to  Saint  Elizabeth's 
Hospital  until  such  time  as  the  pterson  so 
committed  could  meet  the  reqtiirements  that 
he  prove,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  his  free- 
dom from  "any  abnormal  condition"  and 
that  he  Is  not  likely  to  repeat  the  act  which 
resulted  in  his  Insanity  acquittal.  Dr.  Wtn- 
fred  Overholser.  the  late  superintendent  of 
the  mental  hospital  to  which  the  recipients 
of  this  benevolence  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  sent,  put  the  matter  precisely:  "The 
notion  that  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  by  reason 
of  Insanity  means  an  easy  way  out  Is  far 
from  the  truth.  Indeed  the  o^ds  favor  such  ■ 
Ijerson  spending  a  longer  period  of  confine- 
ment m  the  hospital  than  if  the  sentence  waa 
being  served  In  Jail." 

Facilities  and  practice  differ  from  country 
to  country,  and  In  this  country  from  state 
to  state.  The  point  we  wish  to  streix  Is  that 
it  Is  error  to  assume  benevolence  and  to  as- 
sume that  there  are  more  psychiatric  treat- 
ment resources,  better  physical  conditions, 
and  earlier  release  practices  pursuant  to  a 
flndlne  of  not  guilty  on  the  grounds  o'  insan- 
ity than  pursuant  to  a  conviction.  It  all  de- 
pends. We  Vnow  of  systems  where  there  are 
more  facilities  per  o.ntIent  for  psychiatric 
treatment  In  the  penltentlarr  holding  psy- 
chologically disturbed  prisoners  than  in  the 
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nearby   state   mental   hospitals.   Frequently 
the  converse  la  true. 

Let  US  offer  a  final  point  on  the  sometimes 
assumed  benevolence  of  the  defense  of  in- 
sanity. It  Is  more  than  a  straw  In  the  wind, 
more  than  a  suggestion  that  this  is  not  a 
liberal,  benevolent,  humanely  exculpating  de- 
fense, when  one  finds  the  prosecution  alleg- 
ing at  trial  the  insanity  of  the  accused  at 
the  time  of  the  crime  while  the  defense  urges 
his  sanity:  but  this  has  occurred  In  both  the 
United  Kingdom  and  this  country.  Lady  Bar- 
bara WoottoQ  has  discussed  at  least  six  cases 
In  which  "the  witness  called  by  the  Crown 
to  rebut  evidence  of  diminished  responsibili- 
ty sought  to  establish  that  the  accused  was  In 
fact  Insane."  And  In  a  judgment  In  the  House 
of  Lords.  Lord  Denning  said:  "The  old  no- 
tion that  only  the  defense  can  raise  a  defense 
of  Insanity  Is  now  gone.  The  prosecution  are 
entitled  to  raise  It  and  It  Is  their  duty  to  do 
so  rather  than  allow  a  dangerous  person  to  be 
at  large." 

It  might  be  su^ested  that  our  attack  on 
the  defense  of  insanity  misconceives  the 
problem.  The  task  of  the  law,  It  might  be 
suggested.  Is  mainly  to  protect  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  defense  of  insanity  will  Indeed 
I>ermlt  better  psychiatric  treatment  and.  If 
necessary,  longer  custodial  supervision  of 
the  disturbed  and  dangerous  criminal.  Later 
In  this  chapter  we  shall  deal  with  the  defini- 
tion and  prediction  of  social  dangerousness: 
In  the  meantime.  It  suffices  to  note  that  the 
defense  of  Insanity  started  on  moral  prem- 
ises different  from  this,  and  that  the 
defense  is  both  unnecessary  and  Inefficient 
to  achieve  this  protective  purpose. 

A  more  sophisticated  critic  might  suggest 
that  we  are  missing  the  point  In  a  different 
way.  Criminal  processes  are,  he  might  say. 
public  morality  plays.  They  have  deterrent 
purposes,  perhaps,  but  they  certainly  aim 
dramatically  to  affirm  the  minimum  stand- 
ards of  conduct  society  will  tolerate.  By  pub- 
lic ceremonial  and  defined  liturgy,  criminal 
trials  stigmatize  those  who  fall  to  conform 
to  society's  standards.  In  short,  the  criminal 
Justice  system  is  a  name-calllnK.  stigmatiz- 
ing, community  superego  reinforcing  system. 
And,  It  could  be  urged,  we  should  not  stig- 
matize the  mentally  111.  They  are  mad  not 
bad.  sick  not  wicked:  it  Is  important  that 
we  not  mlsclasslfy  them.  Is  there  a  rebuttal 
to  this  defense  of  the  defense  of  insanity? 
We  believe  there  Is — the  fact  of  "double 
stlgmatlzatlon . " 

Consider  the  question.  Are  psvcholoo-lcally 
disturbed  criminals  seen  by  prison  authori- 
ties only  as  "criminal."  and  are  the  mentally 
ill  who  have  committed  or  have  been 
charged  with  crime  seen  only  as  "mentally 
111"  by  the  hospital  authorities?  Or  are  the 
former  seen  as  "mentally  111  criminals"  and 
the  latter  as  "criminal  and  mentally  111"? 
Aiv  the  systems  separate  or  confused  In  the 
minds  of  the  staff  and  of  the  "patients"?  It 
Is  clear  that  some  belief  In  the  separateness 
and  purity  of  the  two  systems  Infects  the 
position  of  those  who  advocate  retention  of 
the  defense  of  Insanity.  Yet  the  fact  is  that 
the  prison  authorities  regard  their  Inmates 
In  the  facilities  for  the  psychologically  dis- 
turbed as  both  criminal  and  Insane,  bad  and 
mad:  and  the  mental  ho^ltal  authorities 
regard  their  Inmates  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  crime  or  even  arrested  and  charged 
with  crime  as  both  insane  and  criminal,  mad 
and  bad. 

In  mental  hoaoltals  the  fact  that  an  In- 
mate was  arrested  for  a  crime  seriously  In- 
fluences the  date  of  his  likely  discharge 
Note.  It  Is  an  arrest  without  a  conviction 
that  has  this  effect.  Likewise  the  conditions 
of  Incarceration  in  the  psychiatric  divisions 
of  correctional  svstems  are  frequently  less 
desirable  than  elsewhere  In  the  system  and 
the  chances  of  obtaining  parole  are  substan- 
tially lower.  The  truth  is  that  our  present 


Intellectually  loose  approach  to  this  problem 
Inflicts  gratuitous  extra  suffering  both  on 
those  who  are  categorized  as  criminal  and 
mentally  disturbed  and  thore  who  are  cate- 
gorized as  mentally  disturbed  and  criminal. 
The  police  power  of  the  state  and  the  mental 
health  power  of  the  state  are  surely  sufficient 
unto  themselves,  separately,  to  control  ques- 
tions of  dangerousness  and  the  upper  limits 
of  power  over  Individual  citizens.  It  is  mu- 
tually corruptive  and  a  potent  source  of  In- 
justice loosely  and  thoughtlessly  to  blend 
these  two  powers,  and  thus  to  gloss  over  in 
each  the  proper  balance  between  state  power 
and  the  freedom  of  the  Individual. 

There  Is  one  concept  common  to  both,  the 
concept  of  social  dangerousness.  The  problem 
for  both  the  prison  authorities  and  the  men- 
tal health  authorities  Is  reasonably  and  effec- 
tively to  make  assessments  of  social  danger- 
ousness and  to  design  a  process  by  which  that 
assessment  can  be  fed  Into  the  releasing  pro- 
cedure. We  do  not  facilitate  this  difficult  task 
by  making  a  porridge,  a  farrago,  out  of  the 
two  powers — the  mental  health  power  and 
the  police  power — and  using  this  mess  to 
avoid  facing  and  trying  to  dispose  of  a  gen- 
uinely difficult  problem. 

Thus.  In  terms  neither  of  the  morality  of 
punishment  nor  of  stlgmatlzatlon  is  the  de- 
fense of  Insanity  now  essential  or  operative. 
Similarly,  it  Is  neither  a  necessary  nor  effec- 
tive principle  around  which  to  mobilize  clin- 
ical resources  for  the  rational  treatment  of 
the  psychologically  disturbed  criminal  actor. 
It  Is,  however,  in  our  view,  a  oolltlcal  issue 
of  some  difficulty  and  the  politics  are  con- 
cerned with  the  stigmatizing  role  of  the 
criminal  law. 

While  the  hangman,  or  in  this  country  the 
fryman,  and  the  capital  punishment  con- 
troversy lurk  In  the  background,  the  Issue 
of  criminal  Irresponsibility  in  relation  to 
homicide  is  intractable.  Yet,  In  the  five  years 
1964,  19S5.  1966,  1967,  and  1968.  the  number 
of  executions  In  this  country  was,  respec- 
tively, 16.  7,  1.  2.  and  0.  Our  ukase  on  this 
matter  does  no  more  than  hasten  the  Inevita- 
ble Moreover,  when  one  loolrs  at  the  pat- 
tern of  capital  punishment  for  murder  In 
the  world.  It  becomes  clear  that  this  is  a 
rapidly  declining  sanction.  We  can  reason- 
ably exclude  It  from  our  consideration  of 
the  future.  What  remains  then  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  stlgmatlzatlon  of  conduct  as  either 
wicked  or  the  product  of  sickness,  as  either 
bad  or  mad.  This  difference  In  stlgmatlza- 
tlon may  result  In  different  treatments  but 
the  differences  are  neither  essential  to  our 
system  of  criminal  Justice  nor  necessarily 
Involved  In  either  cur  correctional  or  mental 
health  systems.  The  essential  difference  is 
the  difference  of  nomenclature,  of  overt  pub- 
lic stlgmatlzatlon. 

For  our  part,  we  look  toward  a  future  In 
which  moral  outrage  and  name-calling  will 
not  so  8lgnl''cantly  Infiuence  our  reac'ion  to 
the  behavior  of  others.  This  Is  a  generation 
that  despoils  our  natural  resources  and  pre- 
pares to  terminate  human  life  on  this 
planet:  but  If  the  ruination  of  our  environ- 
ment and  the  eliminating  of  our  species  are 
avoided,  if  aggressions  are  controlled  In 
favor  of  decency  and  creativity,  we  do  not 
believe  that  systems  of  Justice  In  which 
name-calling  and  vengeance  f  gure  so  promi- 
nently can  long  survive.  If  this  be  so.  then 
the  issue  becr-mes  one  of  how  we  can.  as 
rapidly  as  the  traffic  will  allow,  destlgmatlze 
our  criminal  law  processes. 

There  Is  a  choice  We  could  follow  the  pat- 
tern of  a  gradual  extension  of  the  exculpa- 
tory and  allegedly  destlgmatlzing  processes 
of  the  defense  of  Insanity,  opening  It  more 
and  more  widely  to  cover  lareer  and  larger 
slices  of  criminal  conduct  until  most  crimi- 
nal behavior  Is  encompassed.  Manv  of  those 
working  in  this  field,  men  whom  we  respect. 
favor  that  engulfing  process.  We  do  not  op- 


pose their  purpose;  but  we  think  their  politi- 
cal judgment  wrong.  It  seems  to  us  that  we 
should  not  make  an  artificial  and  morally 
unjustifiable  exception  to  a  false  general 
rule  and  allow  the  exception  to  swallow  the 
rule.  It  seems  to  us  better  to  support  the  ad- 
vance that  Is  now  taking  piace.  certainly  In 
theory  and  rhetoric.  In  the  treatment  of  all 
criminal  conduct,  and  to  a  degree  In  correc- 
tional practice.  In  other  words,  to  put  It 
aggressively,  we  think  society  will  move 
faster  toward  a  rational  system  of  criminal 
Justice  through  honesty  than  by  self-decep- 
tion: and  we  think  It  dishonest  to  create  an 
artificial,  morally  unjustifiable,  practically 
ineffective  exception  to  the  general  rules  of 
criminal  responsibility.  We  think  the  Eng- 
lish Judges  went  wrong  In  the  nineteenth 
century  and  that  It  is  time  we  got  back  to 
earlier  and  truer  principles. 

We  find  it  Impossible  morally  to  distinguish 
the  Insane  from  others  who  may  be  convicted 
though  suffering  deficiencies  of  Intelligence, 
adversities  of  social  circumstances.  Indeed 
all  the  Ills  to  which  the  flesh  and  life  of  man 
Is  prey.  It  seems  to  us  that  our  approach 
better  accords  with  the  total  role  of  the 
criminal  law  In  society  than  does  a  system 
which  makes  a  special  exculpatory  case  out 
of  one  rare  and  unusual  criminogenic  process, 
while  It  determinedly  denies  exculpatory  ef- 
fects to  other,  more  potent  processes.  Tn  the 
long  run  we  will  better  handle  these  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  the  who'e  and  more  complex 
problem  of  criminality  in  the  community. 
If  we  will  recognize  that  within  crime  Itself 
there  lies  the  greatest  disparity  of  human 
wickedness  and  the  greatest  range  of  human 
capacities  for  self-control. 

Our  perennial  perseverations  about  the  de- 
fense of  insanity  Impede  recognition  of  this 
diversity,  since  they  push  us  to  a  false  d'- 
c^'otomv  between  the  resnonslble  and  the  Ir- 
resornslble.  They  should  be  abandoned.  One 
occuoatlon  for  the  energies  thus  released 
might  be  suggested,  a  task  In  which  the  psv- 
c'^latrlst  has  an  Important  role  to  T)lay:  the 
defining  of  t^'ose  categories  of  psycholoelcally 
disturbed  criminals  who  are  serious  threats 
to  the  community  and  to  whom  st>eclal 
treatment  measures  should  therefore  be  ap- 
plied. 

Oetttno  Awat  With  Mubdes 
(By  James  Olelck) 

Thev  burled  Shirley  Ellington  on  a  beau- 
tiful hot  dav  last  «ummer  In  Alexander  City, 
Alabama,  after  a  funeral  that  sticks  in  peo- 
Dle's  memories.  Her  imcle,  Robert  Liewls 
Bu-ns.  remembers  It  as  the  worst  day  of  his 
life.  He  was  sitting  near  the  front  of  the 
funeral  chapel  with  his  two  surviving  nieces 
when  Willie  Maxwell  walked  In.  right  In  the 
middle  of  the  service.  People  knew  there  v?aa 
going  to  be  trouble. 

WUIle  Maxwell  was  known  In  Alexander 
City  for  two  thines.  One  was  the  voodoo. 
E^en  then.  In  the  funeral  chapel,  he  carried 
a  mysterious  blac'r  nenner  box.  "He  had  some 
kind  of  commodltv  In  that  box,  nobody 
knows  what  It  was."  Bums  said  months  later. 
"They  sent  it  off  finally  to  a  lab  to  be  ana- 
lyzed, but  it  was  no  use. 

"And  he  also  had  a  brown  enveloue  there 
with  some  kind  of  s*uff  In  it.  an^  they  could 
not  find  out  what  that  was.  either.  And  he 
would  also  hang  white  chlcken«  upside-down 
In  the  pecan  trees  outside  his  house,  and 
these  were  suoTjosed  to  keen  evil  snirlts  away. 
He  had  blood  painted  on  his  doorstep,  and 
that  was  supposed  to  keep  people  away 

"When  they  cleaned  out  his  house  after  he 
died,  they  found  some  bottles  that  had  some 
kind  of  funnv-lookin?  lloi'ld.  He  had  one  la- 
be'ed  Sex  and  one  labeled  Love  and  all  this 
kind  of  stuff.  He  used  to  drive  around  at 
night  wearing  clothesolns  on  his  ears. 

"And  If  some  next-door  neighbor  moved  in 


that  he  didn't  like,  he  would  take  chicken 
heads  and  put  them  in  their  yard,  and  then 
a  few  days  later  they  would  move  out.  Thafs 
really  true— that's  not  hearsay." 

In  some  ways.  It  seemed  like  a  shrewd  sort 
of  magic.  A  cynic  might  have  said  what  has 
been  said  of  similar  cases:  that  Willie  Max- 
well was  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  plea  of 
Insanity.  Just  In  case.  Because  Maxwell  was 
also  known  In  Alexander  City  as  the  man 
who  had  murdered  five  people — including, 
most  recently,  Robert  Bums'  niece,  Shirley 
Ellington. 

Later,  everyone  would  agree — the  district 
attorney,  the  psychiatrists,  even  Maxwell's 
former  lawyer,  Tom  Radney — that  Maxwell 
had  committed  the  string  of  murders  over  a 
period  of  six  years  to  collect  on  Insurance 
policies  each  victim  had  carried.  Maxwell 
made  the  payments  on  all  the  policies 
himself. 

The  first  victim  was  Willie  Maxwell's  wife. 
Mary,  who  was  fotmd  strangled  in  a  car. 
Maxwell  was  tried  for  murder  and  ac- 
quitted— there  was  little  solid  evidence,  and 
he  had  a  good  alibi. 

The  woman  who  provided  the  allbl  became 
his  next  wife,  and  she  also  became  his  next 
victim.  Her  body.  too.  wtis  found  In  a  car,  but 
this  time,  the  cause  of  death  was  unknown. 

The  third  victim  was  Maxwell's  brother, 
Columbus.  His  body  was  also  found  In  a  car. 
and  bis  blood  contained  a  high  level  of 
alcohol.  Cause  of  death  unknown. 

The  fourth  was  Maxwell's  nephew.  James 
Hicks.  He  was  found  In  a  car  that  had  ap- 
parently run  Into  a  tree,  but  not  hard  enough 
to  make  much  of  a  dent. 

The  fifth  was  Robert  Bums'  niece.  Shir- 
ley Ellington.  Maxwell  had  married  the  ex- 
wlfe  of  Burns'  brother,  which  made  the  girl. 
In  effect,  his  step-daughter.  Her  body  was 
found  under  a  car  off  the  side  of  a  road.  A 
Jack  holding  up  the  car's  front  end  had  sunk 
Into  the  soft  ground — the  Jack's  foot  was 
missing — and  the  left  front  wheel  rested  on 
Shirley's  chest.  But  the  coroner  discovered 
that  she  had  been  strangled  first. 

Every  one  of  the  victims  had  been  in- 
sured, with  Maxwell  as  the  beneficiary.  In 
fact,  although  the  string  of  deaths  was  com- 
mon knowledge,  the  widespread.  If  hazard- 
ous. Pallapoosa  County  practice  of  being  in- 
sured by  Willie  Maxwell  continued  until  bis 
own  death. 

When  Maxwell  showed  up  at  Shirley  El- 
lington's funeral,  people  were  surprised. 
They  were  also  surprised  that  he  went  up 
and  sat  right  behind  Robert  Burns  and  his 
two  remaining  nieces,  who  were  crying  un- 
controllably, as  they  had  been  all  through 
the  service.  Bun»s  was  trying  to  console 
them,  but  they  would  not  stop  crying.  When 
Maxwell  sat  down,  one  of  the  girls  screamed. 
"You  shot  my  sister."  And  then,  as  400 
mourners  turned  to  look,  Burtis  stood  up, 
drew  a  pistol  from  a  bolster  Inside  his  belt. 
and  shot  Willie  Maxwell  three  times  in  the 
face. 

So  It  was  Robert  Burns  who  pleaded  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity.  After  delib- 
erating for  more  than  two  hours — a  long 
time  by  Pallapoosa  County  standards — the 
lury  found  Burns  not  guilty.  He  was  sent  to 
an  Alabama  mental  Institution,  where  he 
learned  about  Insanity  firsthand — once,  he 
recalls,  he  saw  a  patient  chew  off  the  ear  of 
another  and  swallow  It.  But  he  did  not  have 
to  stay  long.  He  was  released  after  six  weeks. 

Bums  went  back  to  driving  trucks,  and 
not  long  ago.  home  between  runs  up  North, 
he  sat  In  the  kitchen  of  his  mobile  home  and 
tried  to  give  an  honest  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  he  had  been  insane  when  he 
killed  Willie  Maxwell.  He  told  a  few  stories 
about  Maxwell  and  voodoo,  and  finally,  with 
a  self-conscious  chuckle,  he  said.  "No.  there's 
nothing  wrong  with  me.  I  guess.  Tell  you  the 
truth,  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  me  that 
day  either.  I  was  Just  mad  at  him,  I  guess." 


The  psychologist  who  testified  on  his  be- 
half at  the  two-day  trial — the  defense  cotild 
not  afford  a  full-fiedged  psychiatrist — was 
Prances  Gunnels,  an  Instructor  at  Alexander 
City  Junior  College.  She  agreas  that  Burns 
was  not  really  Insane,  but  she  also  believes 
that  anyone  who  commits  a  sudden,  violent 
crime  like  Burns'  Is.  in  a  way.  Insane  for  that 
short  moment.  "I  testified  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  what  he  was  doing  at  the  time," 
she  says.  "I  don't  really  believe  in  temporary 
Insanity,  but  I  do  think  that  anybody  who 
Just  goes  berserk  and  commits  a  real  violent 
crime  Is  temporarily  Insane — I  mean,  so- 
ciety teaches  us  right  from  the  start  you 
Just  don't  do  things  like  that.  You  don't  cut 
the  cat's  tall  off  right  behind  the  ear  and  you 
don't  flush  the  puppy  down  the  commode." 
She  used  a  technical  term  at  the  trial  to  de- 
scribe Bums'  mental  state,  but  does  not  re- 
member what  It  was. 

"In  a  way,  though,"  she  says,  "killing 
Willie  Maxwell  was  the  sanest  thing  anybody 
did  all  summer."  She  says  she  doubted  a  Jury 
could  have  been  found  that  would  have  con- 
victed Burns.  "He  was  Just  doing  what  the 
law  ought  to  have  done  sooner.  Why.  I  prob- 
ably would  have  killed  that  man  myself." 

Ten  years  ago.  It  Is  unlikely  Robert  Bums 
would  have  used  the  insanity  defense.  Last 
year,  despite  his  trouble-free  mental  history. 
It  was  Inevitable.  "The  Insanity  defense  be- 
gan as  a  simple,  humane  doctrine — that  a 
person  who  commits  a  crime  In  madness, 
without  malice  and  without  an  understand- 
ing of  his  own  actions,  ought  not  to  be  the 
object  of  society's  revenge.  It  has  grown  Into 
the  most  ungainly  and  pervasive  paradox  In 
our  legal  system.  Its  use  has  become  auto- 
matic. It  is  the  defense  of  last  resort  for  vio- 
lent criminals,  the  defense  every  lavryer  must 
consider  when  his  client  has  no  allbl.  And  It 
Is  spurrln(;  a  debate  among  lawyers  and  psy- 
chiatrists that  threatens  to  rage  without  let- 
up, In  one  state  after  another,  until  the  de- 
fense Is  abolished  altogether." 

As  the  debate  gets  Into  full  gear,  it  will 
have  a  deceptive  tendency  to  fall  into  fa- 
miliar Ideological  lines.  Richard  Nixon's  1973 
crime  bill,  the  notorious  S.  1,  pro(>osed  the 
abolition  of  the  defense:  and  in  many  state 
legislatures,  its  most  vociferous  opponents 
are  also  the  most  ardent  sm  porters  of  the 
death  penalty  and  of  harsher  sentences  for 
Juvenile  offenders.  As  a  way  for  admitted 
criminals  to  escape  punishment,  the  Insanity 
defense  aroi'ses  the  wrath  of  those  who  iden- 
tify more  with  the  victims  of  crime  than  with 
the  rights  of  the  accused. 

But  the  sharpest  edije  In  the  furor  over  the 
insanity  defense  comes  from  a  liberal.  Demo- 
cratic administration  in  New  York  State, 
where  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
rerently  Issued  a  report  recommending  the 
defense's  abolition.  The  report  cites  statistics 
that  are  representative  of  the  nationwide 
surge  in  the  sucessful  use  of  the  Insanity  de- 
fense. Over  a  flve-year  span,  the  report  states, 
the  number  of  acquittals  by  reason  of  In- 
sanity in  New  York  State  has  more  than 
quadrupled.  Tn  the  eight  years  from  1958  to 
1935'.  there  were  11  successful  pleas:  in  1973 
alone  there  were  69:  and  statistics  for  1977 
are  expected  to  show  another  large  rise.  Even 
supporters  of  the  insanity  defense  concede 
that  much  abuse  lies  behind  these  figures. 

Dr.  Abraham  L.  Halpem  flew  into  New 
York  recently  with  reams  of  notes  on  the  in- 
sanity defense,  collected  over  a  {>erlod  of 
years  for  an  article  he  was  writing  for  a  pro- 
fessional Journal.  He  left  the  whole  bundle 
on  the  plane,  and  he  was  nearly  apoplectic: 
"I  could  have  done  anything  then,  any- 
thing— and  a  sympathetic  Jury  would  have 
acquitted  me  by  reason  of  insanity." 

Halpem.  chairman  of  the  department  of 
psychiatry  at  United  Hospital  in  Port  Ches- 
ter, New  York,  and  a  leading  opponent  of 
the  Insanity  defense,  argues  that  one  reason 
for   the   growing   abuse    of   the   defense   la 


an  Increasingly  broad — and  increasingly 
vague — conception  of  mental  Illness.  "  We  ve 
reached  a  point,"  he  says,  "where  individ- 
uals, by  virtue  of  good  legal  counsel  and 
highly  paid  psychiatric  assistance,  have  been 
able  to  persuade  a  Jury  that  drug  addiction 
is  a  mental  disease  or  defect.  AlcoholUmt 
ChrtMilc  criminality  has  been  considered  a 
mental  disease.  Unproven  epilepsy — epilepsy 
with  a  normal  electroencephalogram,  where 
the  individual  doesn't  have  a  neurological 
disorder — that  is  considered  Insanity." 

Halpem  rises  from  his  obalr  and  steps 
across  his  tiny  office.  "Insanity  has  come 
to  mean  any  damn  thing  anybody  wants  It 
to  mean."  he  shouts.  "Dangerotis  individ- 
uals, who  are  not  mentally  111  from  the  clini- 
cal psychiatrist's  viewpoint,  are  released  only 
to  commit  serious  crimes  again." 

The  number  of  crimes  actually  committed 
by  people  previously  acquitted  by  reason  of 
insanity  Is  small,  but  It  Is  the  nature  of 
criminal  Insanity  that  such  crimes  are  the 
most  lurid  and  sensational  Further,  ttae 
freeing  of  such  defendants  is  a  particularly 
unsettled  area  of  the  law.  riddled  with  con- 
tradictions— especlSLlly  for  the  psychiatrist 
recommending  the  release.  Once  a  defendant 
has  been  acquitted  by  reason  of  Insanity, 
keeping  him  confined  raises  constitutional 
questions  that  states  have  found  difficult  to 
deal  with.  In  New  Hampshire,  for  example, 
the  Supreme  Court  recently  ruled  that  p«y- 
ohiatrists  must  demonstrate  every  two  yean 
that  a  patient  remains  dangerous  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  or  they  must  order  bis 
release.  A  person's  certain  danger  to  society 
Is  nearly  impossible  to  prove,  in  nu>st  states, 
psychiatrists  must  decide  whether  a  patient 
Is  sane  enough  to  release  (subject  to  a 
Judge's  approval),  a  decision  that  may  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  whether  be  waa 
Insane  enough  to  acquit. 

In  some  cases,  doctors  have  had  no  choice 
but  to  release  defendants  upon  discovering 
that  their  insanity  had  been  faked.  One  such 
case,  cited  by  Halpem.  involved  a  man  ac- 
quitted of  rape  several  years  ago  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  He  was  sent  to  a  mental  hos- 
pital, but  when  psychiatrists  there  decided 
that  he  "simply  had  a  tendency  to  rape," 
Judge  Gerhard  Oesell  of  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  ordered  him  freed 

"Obviously  the  appropriate  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  set  aside  the  not  guilty  finding 
and  prosecute  for  the  underlying  offense." 
the  Judge  wrote.  "It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  the  finding  of  not  guilty  by  reason  of 
Insanity  cannot  be  reopened  or  re-examined." 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  E.  E.  Kemper 
3d,  who  murdered  his  grandparents  and 
spent  five  years  in  a  California  hospital  for 
the  criminally  insane.  He  went  free  In  1970. 
and  three  years  later  petitioned  to  have  his 
psychiatric  records  sealed.  A  Judge  granted 
the  request  after  psychiatrists  had  examined 
Kemper  and  found  him  sane  and  cured  They 
did  not  know  that  since  bis  release  he  bad 
murdered  his  mother  and  seven  other  wom- 
en— one  of  them  only  three  days  before  their 
decision — and  had  dismembered  most  of  the 
bodies.  Kemper,  it  was  later  reported,  had 
memorized  sets  of  req>onses  to  28  standard 
psychological  tests. 

Not  every  murderer  has  Kemper's  knack 
with  psychlatrUts,  of  course,  but  interviews 
with  defendants  are  often  routine  and  pre- 
dictable. The  questions  tend  to  be  surpris- 
ingly transparent.  The  key  question  In  many 
trials  turns  out  to  have  been  something  like, 
"Do  you  remember  what  you  were  thinking 
when  you  pulled  the  tripper?"  or  "How  do 
you  feel  about  It?"  (The  best  answers  are 
"No"  and  "I  can't  feel  anything" — not  "I  was 
trying  to  kUl  him"  and  "I  feel  kind  of 
guilty  about  it.") 

As  a  science,  psychology,  like  economics, 
is  sDft:  It  lacks  the  equipment  to  make  re- 
liable predictions  about  the  events  It  studies. 
Within  the  field,  there  Is  considerable  in- 
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consistency  about  some  of  the  most  Im- 
portant deflnltlons.  Psychiatrists  do  not  agree 
on  what  constitutes  psychosis  the  way  physi- 
cists do  on  what  constitutes  velocity.  And 
what  a  psychiatrist  meains  by  Insanity  may 
oe  very  different  from  what  a  Judge  means. 
The  courtroom  has  become  the  locus  of  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  confusion  and  pro- 
fessional self-contradiction  from  psychiatric 
expert  witnesses.  Last  year  In  Los  Angeles, 
the  National  Homicide  Symposium  raised  the 
issue  of  such  testimony  and  its  growing  de- 
cisiveness In  the  determination  of  guUt  or 
innocence.  Jay  Zlskln.  a  psychologist  from 
California  State  University,  said  psychiatric 
testimony  was  "worthless"  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. "It  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  law  for  expert  testimony,"  he  said.  "A 
psychiatric  diagnosis  is  more  likely  to  be 
wrong  than  right.  It  Is  even  more  likely  to  be 
wrong  when  trying  to  assess  the  mental  con- 
dition at  some  time  previous  to  the  examina- 
tion." 

It  Is  a  harsh  view,  and  it  is  spreading.  "I'm 
concerned  for  society,"  Abraham  Halpem 
says,  "but  I  must  admit  I  am  also  concerned 
for  my  profession,  with  psychiatry  becom- 
ing a  literal  laughing  stock  from  one  shore  to 
the  other." 

The  legal  system  relies  on  psychiatrists  for 
more  than  courtroom  testimony.  Their  role 
does  not  end  with  the  Jury's  verdict.  More 
and  more,  psychiatrists  are  responsible  for 
deciding  the  fate  of  convicted  criminals  who 
are  found  to  have  psychological  problems. 
Then,  using  a  wholly  different  set  of  cri- 
teria, they  determine  the  fate  of  defendants 
acquitted  by  reason  of  insanity.  They  help 
Judge  the  type  of  confinement  necessary  and 
the  cype  of  treatment — whether  a  patient 
must  be  held,  for  example,  in  an  institution 
or  may  be  cared  for  on  an  out-patient  basis. 
They  help  decide  the  right  moment  for  re- 
lease. And  using  yet  another  set  of  criteria, 
they  evaluate  the  fitness  of  suspects  to  stand 
trial  and  the  appropriate  form  of  confine- 
ment in  the  meantime. 

But  the  Judicial  framework  is  ill-designed 
to  accommodate  the  psychiatrists  it  has 
come  to  rely  on  so  heavily.  The  system  Is 
run  through  with  contradictions,  and  the 
Judgments  that  must  be  made  at  each  stage 
often  conflict.  Dr.  Lawrence  C.  Kolb  wrote  in 
New  York  State's  recent  report  that  psychi- 
atrists testifying  on  whether  a  defendant  Is 
insane  "are  forced  almost  to  the  veree  of 
unethical  behavior— forced  by  the  insistence 
of  legal  procedures  derived  from  a  19th  cen- 
tury conception  of  the  osycholoey  of  man." 
Opponents  of  the  defense  argue  that  the 
best  solution  la  a  cutting  of  the  Oordlan 
l"»ot — abolish  the  defense,  they  say.  and 
the  related  problems  will  disappear.  The 
proposals  gaining  the  most  ground  across 
the  country  would  leave  It  to  the  Jury  to 
determine  guilt  or  Innocence,  solely  on  the 
facts,  without  regard  for  the  defendant's 
mental  state,  and  woiUd  make  the  psychia- 
trist's role  a  simple  one:  to  treat  the  men- 
tally ill.  after  the  state  has  Imposed  its 
sanction. 

"AU  right,"  says  Dr.  Daniel  W.  Schwartz 
a  leading  supporter  of  the  Insanity  defense 
"We  have  problems,  abuses,  what  have  you 
But  If  you  put  an  actual  case  to  fopponents 
of  the  defense)  they  don't  know  what  to 
do— because  they  know  in  their  hearts  that 
there  Is  no  crime,  only  sickness."  Schwartz 
earns  his  living  In  the  scabrous  common 
ground  between  prvchlatry  and  the  law  and 
no  one  has  a  closer  view  of  the  dav-to-day 
reality  of  cHmlnal  Insanity.  Aa  director  of 
forensic  psychiatry  at  Kln«  County  Hospi- 
tal in  Broovivn.  New  York,  he  Is  routinely 
called  UDon  by  the  state  and  city  to  examine 
prisoners  with  mental  problems  and  to  testi- 
fy  conce-Tilne  their  comoetency  to  stand 
trial,  nnofflclally.  he  Is  the  klne  of  freelance 
expert  witnesses.  In  demand  by  nrosecutors 
and  defense  attorneys  alike.  In  the  past  15 


years,  he  has  testified  at  more  than  100 
trials,  including  some  of  the  most  contro- 
versial in  the  country. 

Schwartz's  office,  on  the  sixth  floor  of  an 
enormous  Oothlc  structure  that  houses  the 
forensic  psychiatry  division,  is  In  a  ward 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  hospital  by  a 
set  of  Iron  bars  with  a  24-hour  guard.  "Peo- 
ple are  upset,  there's  no  doubt  about  it." 
he  said  last  April.  "Some  people  are — liter- 
ally— getting  away  with  murder.  Psychiatry 
is  Just  part  of  the  problem.  People  cop 
pleas,  and  in  no  time  flat  they're  back  on 
the  street."  Down  the  hall  from  his  office 
sat  his  most  celebrated  patient  of  the  mo- 
ment, David  Berkowltz.  who  would  be  con- 
victed a  few  weeks  later  in  the  six  "Son  of 
Sam"  murders  Berkowltz  pleaded  guilty,  re- 
fusing the  repeated  suggestions  of  his  law- 
yers that  he  use  the  insanity  defense. 

Several  months  earlier,  in  another  noto- 
rious case,  Schwartz  provided  what  turned 
out  to  be  the  winning  diagnosis  at  the  mur- 
der trial  of  Robert  Torsney.  a  white  New 
York  City  police  officer  who  shot  and  killed 
a  15-year-old  black  boy  in  1976.  On  the 
strength  of  Schwartz's  testimony,  Torsney 
was  acquitted  by  reason  of  insanity. 

This  summer  Schwartz  testified  for  the 
prosecution  at  the  trial  of  Richard  Herrln, 
who  had  killed  his  girlfriend.  Bonnie  Jean 
Oarland.  with  a  claw  hammer  In  the  bed- 
room of  her  suburban  home.  Herrln  also 
pleaded  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity: 
he  was  convicted  on  a  reduced  charge  of 
manslaughter,  and  Jurors  later  said 
Schwartz's  testimony  had  been  the  most 
convincing. 

One  reason  Schwartz's  services  are  so  much 
in  demand  Is  that  he  knows  how  to  present 
his  testimony  in  terms  a  Jury  will  find  use- 
ful. He  is  a  good  Interpreter  of  the  languages 
of  law  and  psychiatry,  and  the  skillful  use 
of  language  Is  often  the  key  to  the  skillful 
handling  of  the  Insanity  defense.  At  the 
same  time,  language — or  Jargon — has  been 
responsible  for  some  of  the  more  curious 
absurdities  that  have  arisen  from  the  de- 
fense. Despite  their  shared  central  concern — 
the  extremities  of  human  behavior— psy- 
chiatry and  the  law  have  developed  two  very 
different  ways  of  talking  about  the  same 
events.  When  psychiatrists  and  lawyers  get 
together,  and  especially  when  they  have  to 
pay  attention  to  the  precise  meaning  of  their 
words,  there  Is  no  limit  to  the  confusion  that 
can  arise 

At  the  Herrln  trial,  the  war  of  words  was 
as  basic  as  could  be.  To  a  psychiatrist  testi- 
fying on  the  defendant's  behalf.  Herrtn's 
relationship  with  his  ^rlfrlend,  which  began 
when  they  were  students  at  Yale,  was  a 
"symbiotic  dependence."  When  Bonnie  Gar- 
land tried  to  end  the  relationship.  Herrtn  ex- 
hibited what  the  psychiatrist  called  "mood 
swings"  His  murder  of  her  as  she  slept  was 
characterized  as  "bt'arre  behavior,  indicat- 
ing a  borderline  personality"  giving  way  to 
"denersonallzatlon  and  dlsassoclatlon." 

The  prosecutor's  wort's  were  more  rid  fash- 
ioned. Calling  the  psychiatrist's  testimony  a 
"smokescreen,"  he  said  Herrln  had  "Just 
turned  to  possessiveness,  then  to  revenge  and 
vengeance." 

Sometimes  the  attempts  to  find  psychi- 
atric explanations  for  crimes  lead  to  a  circus 
atmos->here  For  example,  opponente  of  t*e 
Insanity  defense  cite  the  1976  New  Jersey 
trial  of  Joseph  Kalllnger  for  the  murder  of 
Maria  Paschlng.  First  came  a  long  eviden- 
tiary dispute  over  the  admissibility  of  testi- 
mony by  Flora  Rheta  Schrelber.  the  author 
of  the  bestselllng  ptUp  novel  Sybil,  whom 
de'ense  lawyers  had  hoped  to  questlrn  about 
split  rersonallty.  Then  the  rourt  heard  testi- 
mony from  Kalllnger's  coworkers,  who  had 
called  him  "Crazy  Joe."  Finally  after  lengthy 
proceedings  on  various  examples  of  erratic 
behavior  by  the  defendant— much  of  It  after 
the  murder — a  psychiatrist  named  Irwin  N. 


Perr  took  the  stand  to  say  that  although  It 
was  true  Kalllnger  had  faked  much  of  his 
crazy  behavior,  that  did  not  necessarily  mean 
he  was  sane. 

But  it  is  the  Torsney  trial  more  than  any 
other  that  Is  cited  for  the  eloquence  of  psy- 
chiatric testimony — "sheer  bravado,"  one 
lawyer  called  It.  Officer  Torsney  shot  the 
boy  at  close  range  In  front  of  a  dozen  wit- 
nesses. There  was  no  struggle,  and  the  boy 
was  unarmed.  Torsney  was  the  third  white 
New  York  City  police  officer  In  as  many  years 
to  be  acquitted  In  the  murder  of  a  black 
youth,  but  he  was  the  only  one  to  plead  In- 
sanity. Most  police  officers  In  his  position 
plead  self-defense,  and  Indeed  Torsney  at 
first  claimed  the  boy  had  been  reaching  for 
a  gun.  But  Torsney's  lawyer  quickly  discov- 
ered that  the  witnesses.  Including  other  po- 
lice officers,  would  not  even  testify  that  the 
bov  had  moved  his  arm. 

The  lawyer,  Edward  M.  Rappaport.  entered 
a  plea  of  not  guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity 
and  had  his  client  retain  Daniel  Schwarts. 
He  remembers  the  day  Schwartz  called  to  tell 
him  he  had  settled  on  a  diagnosis — It  was  an 
exciting  moment.  Rappaport  says. 

"I've  got  It."  he  quotes  Schwartz  as  say- 
ing. "Now  I  know  what  was  wrong  with 
him — he  had  epilepsy."  That  was  a  surprise 
to  Rappaport,  and  It  was  a  surprise  at  the 
trial,  not  only  because  Torsney  had  no  pre- 
vious record  of  epilepsy — or  any  other  mental 
problem — but  also  because  an  electroenceph- 
alogram had.  been  normal. 

But  Schwartz  explained  that  Torsney  suf- 
fered from  a  rare  form  of  epilepsy  called 
"automatism  of  Penfleld."  which  occasionally 
does  not  appear  In  an  electroencephaloeram. 
As  a  result  of  the  epilepsy,  Schwartz  testified 
the  officer — already  in  a  "dissociative  psy- 
chotic state" — had  a  "psychomotor  seizure." 
"Dr.  Schwartz  said  he  was,  like.  In  a 
trance — he  did  everything  automatically," 
Rappaport  says. 

For  Schwartz,  the  telling  point  was  the 
complete  absence  of  any  motive  for  the  kill- 
ing, and  the  apparent  absence  of  any  emo- 
tion about  It  afterward.  "No  way  does  It 
make  sense,"  Schwartz  says.  "Torsney  acted 
In  a  wav  that  was  totally  Irrational."  Accord- 
ing to  Schwartz,  Torsney  did  not  behave  like 
a  man  who  believed  himself  to  be  In  danger. 
He  simply  shot  the  boy  and  reholstered  his 
gun.  He  had  no  conscious  awareness  of  his 
actions,  Schwartz  says,  so  afterward,  to  Jus- 
tify to  himself  what  he  hrd  done,  he  In- 
voluntarily Invented  a  "memory"  of  the  boy's 
rea-rhlng  for  a  pun.  At  the  trial  Schwartz 
used  the  term  "Involuntary  retrospective 
falsification"  to  describe  Torsney's  first  story. 
After  his  acquittal.  Torsney  was  sent  to  a 
hospital  for  the  criminally  Insane:  Rappa- 
port Is  now  awaltlne  a  psychiatrist's  report 
on  his  client's  condition.  Torsney  Is  under 
suspension  from  the  police  department,  and 
Rappaport  has  aonlled  for  a  disability  pen- 
sion for  him.  (There  Is  some  question  about 
whether  or  not  the  disability  occurred  In 
the  line  of  duty.) 

The   law   under   which   Torsney   was   ac- 
quitted, one  of  the  strictest  In  the  United 
States,  holds  that  a  deferdant  may  be  found 
to  lack  criminal  responsibility  If  at  the  time 
of  the  crime  he  did  not  have  "substantial 
capacity  to  know  or  appreciate   either  the 
nature  and  conseouences  of  such  conduct 
or  that  such  conduct  Is  wrong,"  In  New  York, 
as  In  every  state,  the  Insanity  defense  Is  built 
Into  the  law  In  the  form  of  the  Instructions 
a  ludge  must  give  the  lurv  at  the  close  of  a 
trial.  It  Is  up  to  state  leelslatures  to  choose 
the  exact  wording,  and  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  slmole  enough  matter  for  a  legislature  to 
abolish  the  defense.  On  a  few  occasions  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  overturned 
le'Tlslatl^e  attemots  to  tamper  with  It,  but 
the  grounds  In  each  case  were  narrow  and 
unrelated  to  the  defense  Itself,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  writ  In  stone. 
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The  New  York  rule  Is  a  variation  of  the 
most  common  formulation,  the  M'Naghten 
rule,  M'Naghten,  used  In  about  thirty  states, 
is  the  oldest  and  best  known.  It  takes  Its 
name  from  a  Scottish  woodcutter,  Daniel 
M'Naghten,  who  murdered  the  private  sec- 
retary to  the  prime  minister  of  England  In 
1843.  He  did  so  under  a  double  misapprehen- 
sion. He  thought  the  man  he  was  shooting 
was  Prime  Minister  Robert  Peel  himself;  and 
that  Peel  had  been  responsible  for  a  series 
of  private  misfortunes. 

At  M'Naghten's  trial,  several  doctors  testi- 
fied that  the  prisoner  suffered  from  delu- 
sions of  persecution.  He  was  acquitted, 
which  meant  that  Instead  of  being  executed, 
he  was  permitted  to  spend  his  remaining 
years  in  mental  Institutions. 

The  defense  of  Insanity  had  been  a  part 
of  English  law  since  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  many  people  were  outraged  by  M'Nagh- 
ten's acqiilttal.  Among  them  was  Queen 
Victoria,  who  had  herself  lately  been  the 
target  for  several  woxUd-be  assassins.  She 
complained  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  In 
turn  demanded  an  explanation  from 
England's  Chief  Justice.  Choosing  his  words 
with  great  care,  he  gave  the  defense  its  most 
lasting  form,  delivering  a  set  of  guidelines 
that  were  quickly  adopted  as  law  across  the 
Atlantic. 

A  prisoner  must  t>e  acquitted,  be  wrote,  If 
he  suffers  from  "such  a  defect  of  reason, 
from  disease  of  the  mind,  as  not  to  know  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing; 
or  if  he  did  know  it,  that  he  did  not  know  he 
was  doing  what  was  wrong." 

The  M'Naghten  rule  is  relatively  strict  In 
two  respects.  First,  the  most  severe  delusions 
do  not  necessarily  giiarantee  acquittal. 
M'Naghten's  belief  that  the  prime  minister 
was  causing  his  bad  luck  was  not  enough  to 
Justify  acquittal,  the  Justice  ruled,  because 
even  if  he  had  been  correct,  it  would  not 
have  entitled  him  to  commit  murder.  Sec- 
ond, the  rule  only  recognizes  cognitive,  as 
opposed  to  volitional.  Impairment.  If  a 
criminal  recognizes  that  he  is  doing  wrong, 
even  if  he  cannot  control  his  actions,  he 
must  be  convicted.  David  Berkowltz,  for  ex- 
ample, might  well  have  lost  an  insanity  de- 
fense, despite  a  general  agreement  among 
psychiatrists  that  he  was  psychotic.  Though 
he  believed  hp  was  committing  his  murders 
at  the  direction  of  demons,  he  evidently 
knew  what  he  was  doing  and  had  a  sense 
that  It  was  wrong. 

A  modification  of  M'Naghten  called  the 
"Irresistible  Impulse  rule"  permits  a  de- 
fendant to  be  acquitted  if  his  crime  resulted 
from  a  mental  defect  he  could  not  control. 
A  modem  version,  the  Durham  rule,  was  first 
used  In  Washington,  DC,  a  cavUdron  for  a 
great  deal  of  Insanity-related  law,  but  it  was 
abandoned  in  1972  after  an  18-year  experi- 
ment. The  courts  found  it  was  too  broad  and 
too  vague. 

The  most  recent  rule,  known  as  the  AX.I. 
rule  (after  the  American  Law  Institute), 
may  be  the  best  formulation  yet  of  what  Is 
Inevitably  an  awkward  combination  of  Ill- 
defined  concepts.  The  key  words  are  vague 
enough  to  allow  the  Jury  some  latitude,  yet 
solid  enough  to  provide  some  firm  ground 
for  the  psychiatric  witnesses.  Under  the  Ai.I. 
rule,  a  defendant  is  not  responsible  If.  "as  a 
result  of  mental  disease  or  defect,  he  lacks 
substantial  capacity  either  to  appreciate  the 
criminality  of  his  conduct  or  to  conform 
his  conduct  to  the  requirements  of  law." 

The  vagueness  In  the  various  rules  Is  often 
their  best  feature.  In  that  It  leaves  Juries 
with  the  final  decision,  rather  than  binding 
them  to  the  views  of  psychiatric  witnesses. 
Whatever  its  particular  form,  however,  the 
insanity  defense  has  been  a  victim  of  the 
processes  of  history.  As  every  opoonent  of 
the  defense  complains,  the  evolution  of  psy- 
chiatry has  brought  a  considerable  widening 
of  our  conception  of  Insanity.  "Orlelnally," 
Abraham  Halpem  says,  "Insanity  was  used 


to  designate  wild  raving  maniacs — idiots. 
Imbeciles  and  lunatics.  That  kind  of  person 
never  even  gets  to  trial  now:  they're  found 
incompetent.  You  Just  show  me  the  poor, 
demented  soul,  the  kind  who  cannot  tell  the 
difference  between  squeezing  a  trigger  and 
squeezing  a  lemon,  who's  being  thrown  In 
a  dark  dungeon  somewhere," 

The  most  telling  historical  change,  how- 
ever, has  been  a  steady  divergence  In  the 
things  psychiatry  and  the  law  take  for  grant- 
ed. It  is  no  longer  true,  as  it  was  as  recently 
as  60  years  ago,  when  Freud's  writings  were 
first  translated  into  English,  that  doctors 
and  lawyers  believe  pretty  much  the  same 
things  about  human  nature,  and  that  Is 
the  insanity  defense's  fatal  paradox.  Wheth- 
er people  behave  well  or  badly  was  once  be- 
lieved to  be  a  matter  of  choice,  of  free  will. 
That  Is  still  the  assumption  on  which  the 
criminal  Jrstlce  system  depends  In  enacting 
its  controlled.  Institutionalized  revenge.  But 
psychiatrists  do  not  believe  In  free  wUl — or 
If,  for  reasons  of  sentiment,  they  believe  In 
It,  they  have  no  professional  use  for  It.  The 
law  cannot  function  unless  It  assumes  peo- 
ple make  free  decisions  about  their  actions, 
but  psychiatrists  cannot  function  unless  they 
assume  the  opposite:  that  people's  actions 
can  be  explained  In  terms  of  environmental 
Influences,  or  emotional  stages,  or  family 
histories,  or  putative  mental  states,  depend- 
ing on  one's  preference. 

As  a  result,  even  the  best  psychiatric  wit- 
ness Is  out  of  place  In  a  courtroom.  In  the 
words  of  Dr,  Lawrence  Kolb.  "With  the  gen- 
erally accepted  agreement  that  preconsclous 
and  unconscious  forces  Influence  overt  ac- 
tions, he  may  not  answer  ethically  the  legal 
Questions  put  to  him  ,  .  ,"  Asked  to  exolaln 
a  violent,  criminal  action,  a  psychiatrist  has 
a  professional  obligation  to  seek  an  explana- 
tion In  rathology — and  the  result  may  be  a 
diagnosis  that,  while  true  to  the  lights  of 
psychiatry.  Is  not  what  the  law  Is  looking  for. 
For  a  scientist,  to  say  that  one  man  killed 
another  because  he  was  "evil"  Is  slmoly  beg- 
ging the  question.  But  that  may  be  what  the 
law  requires. 

As  long  as  psychiatrists  continue  to  seek 
explanations  within  a  framework  of  determi- 
nism and  the  law  continues  to  treat  peo->le 
as  rest>onslble  agents,  the  war  between  the 
two  will  continue  to  create  turmoil  in  mod- 
em courtrooms.  "The  court  doesn't  need  to 
hear  the  garbage  of  'Involuntary  retrospective 
falsification,'  for  Christ's  sake,"  Haloem  says, 
"That  kind  of  thing  Isn't  of  any  value  In  the 
disposition  of  a  case.  It's  a  hoax,  a  legal  flc- 
tlon  peroetrated  on  the  public." 

The  New  York  Department  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene agrees.  Its  central  reform — a  reform 
California  and  Michigan  are  now  drifting 
toward  as  well — would  be  the  divorce  of  the 
finding  of  guilt  from  the  question  of  sentenc- 
ing. It  would  be  a  divorce  of  lawyers  from 
psychiatrists,  for  It  Is  In  the  post  trial  state 
that  the  New  York  report  believes  psychia- 
trists can  be  most  helpful.  Most  Im-ortant. 
abolishing  the  insanity  defense  would  be  a 
way  to  get  psychiatrists  out  of  the  courtroom, 
or  as  the  report  puts  it.  "to  avoid  dysfunc- 
tional psychiatric  Involvement  In  adjudica- 
tive and  dls-'osltlonal  processes." 

The  New  York  proposal  would  permit  evi- 
dence of  mental  disease  only  as  It  affected  a 
defendant's  Intent  to  commit — or  knowledge 
that  he  was  committing — a  crime.  A  defend- 
ant found  to  have  had  no  Intent  to  murder 
could  be  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  In- 
stead, for  example.  But  no  defendant  could 
be  excused  from  criminal  responsibility. 

"Where  is  the  Justice."  Abraham  Halpem 
asks,  "in  selecting  out  one  special  group  to 
be  excused  from  responsibility  for  their  acts? 
We're  required  to  swe©-)  aside  other  groups 
that  might  have  an  even  greater  claim  to  be 
held  not  responsible.  What  do  you  do  about 
the  individual  who  is  brought  uo  In  a  slum, 
deprived  of  an  education,  forced  Into  a  rela- 
tionship with  lawbreakers  after   whom  he 


wiu  pattern  his  behavior?  Where's  the  Justice 
In  saying  that  person  may  be  held  responsi- 
ble?" 

Daniel  Schwartz,  pounding  his  desk,  dis- 
agrees. "I  can't  go  along  with  thu  poverty- 
made-me-do-lt  Idea.  Some  people  ar«  Just 
evil,"  he  says.  "There  are  people  who  dont 
hold  your  life  or  mine  of  more  value  than 
an  ant's. 

"But  at  the  other  extreme  you  have  people 
who  have  hallucinations,  people  who  have  de- 
lusions— people  who  no  decent  society  under 
God  ever  ever  find  responsible.  People" — he 
lowers  his  voice  to  a  whUper— "who  are  Just 
too,  too  crazy."9 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
BJ.  Res.  58.  Joint  resoluUoo  to  re- 
name the  Big  Stone  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  to  be  known  as  the  Lem  Kaercher 
National  WUdlife  Refuge;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

RENAMING  BIG  STONE  NATIONM,  WILOUTS 
KKrUGX 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  Introduce  a  joint  resolution  re- 
naming the  Big  Stone  Wildlife  Refuge 
to  be  known  as  the  Lem  Kaercher  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge. 

It  would  be  appropriate  to  grant  the 
wishes  of  the  thousands  of  people  in  the 
area  of  Big  Stone  County.  Minn.,  who 
have  expressed  an  interest  and  petitioned 
to  have  the  Big  Stone  Wildlife  Refuge 
changed  to  be  known  as  Lem  Kaercher 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  facility 
which  has  come  to  be  such  a  beloved  part 
of  the  landscape  of  western  Minnesota 
would  not  exist  except  for  the  initiative, 
commitment,  perseverance,  and  persist- 
ence of  Lemuel  Kaercher. 

The  refuge  is  superimposed  on  the  Big 
Stone-Whetstone  project  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  western  Mirmesota.  near 
Ortonville.  This  is  a  flood  control  project 
for  which  some  85  percent  of  the  benefits 
and  a  similar  share  of  the  costs  were  al- 
located to  improvement  of  habitat  of 
wildlife,  principally  waterfowl. 

When  the  corps  completed  its  feasi- 
bility study  of  the  Big  Stone-Whetstone 
project  in  the  early  1960's,  it  was  judged 
to  be  a  needed  and  desirable  project — 
but  it  died.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
to  whcMn  the  feasibility  report  was  sent 
for  clearance,  had  zero  intentimi  of  ap- 
proving it  for  consideration  by  the  Caa- 
gress.  The  Bureau  did  not  like  the  prece- 
dent which  would  be  set  of  approving  s 
flood  control  project  with  such  a  high 
and  nonreimbursable  cost  allocation  to 
wildlife. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  when  Lem  Kaer- 
cher went  to  work. 

In  a  dipl(Mnatic  but  powerfully  persua- 
sive matter,  Lem  kept  after  the  Budget 
Bureau,  especially  the  then  Chief  of  Its 
Natural  Resources  Division,  until  he  ac- 
complished what  was  regarded  as  a  small 
miracle  at  the  time.  The  Bureau  cleared 
the  project  for  favorable  consideratloi 
by  Congress. 

But  Lem  Kaercher  did  not  rest  an 
those  laurels.  He  bird -dogged  the  au- 
thorization bill  through  Congress.  He 
still  did  not  quit — ^he  went  through  the 
whole  difficult  and  agonizing  process 
once  again  as  the  principal  and  almost 
sole  pusher  at  the  Budget  Bureau  and  in 
the  Craigress  to  get  the  money  approprl- 
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ated  for  the  project.  Once  again,  Mr. 
President,  he  overcame  the  odds  and  was 
successful. 

In  all  my  years  of  contact  with  State 
and  Federal  Government.  I  have  never 
met  a  more  effective  plain  citizen  pleader 
of  a  cause  then  Lem  Kasrcher.  No  one 
had  more  perseverance;  no  one  was 
more  pleasant  in  advocating  his  cause 
with  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches;  no  one  was  less  awed  by  of- 
ficialdom; no  one  was  more  self-sacrl- 
flclng. 

As  publisher  of  a  small-town  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Ortonville  Independent, 
Lem  was  not  a  wealthy  man.  Yet  he 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  of  his  own 
funds  for  dozens  of  trips  to  Washinifton 
to  support  his  favorite  project — and  a 
project  that  was  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
environmentalists,  conservationists,  and 
sports  and  recreation-minded  Individ- 
uals, in  that  beautiful  part  of  our  State 
and  Nation.  Without  question.  Lem 
Kaercher  should  have  the  national  wild- 
life refuge  named  after  him  as  his  thou- 
sands of  friends  desire.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  grant  the  people  this 
wish — a  memorial  which  Is  so  richly  de- 
served— to  brighten  the  late  years  of  this 
great  citizen — Lem  Kaercher. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcors. 

There  being  no  oblection.  the  lotnt 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RzcoRO,  as  follows: 

SJ    Ria.  56 

Whereas  It  was  due  to  the  Initiative,  com- 
mitment, perseverance,  and  persistence  of 
Mr.  Lemuel  Kaercher  of  OrtonvlUe.  Minne- 
sota, that  the  facility  commonly  known  as 
the  Big  Stone  National  Wildlife  Refuee  was 
authorized,  funded,  and  deve'oued:  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  residents  of  the 
are*  have  respectfully  expressed  an  ureent 
Interest  and  oetltloned  to  have  the  facility 
named  after  Lem  Kaercher;  and 

Whereas  Lem  Kaercher  has  been  cited  by 
three  Oovemors  of  the  State  of  MlnnesoU 
and  two  Governors  of  South  Dakota  for  his 
accomplishments,  and  was  named  and  hon- 
ored bv  Minnesota  as  "Water  Conservation- 
ist of  the  Year" :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conqress  assembled.  That  the 
Deoartment  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  rename  the  Big  Stone  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refupe  in  Minnesota  to  be 
henceforth  known  as  the  Lem  Kaercher  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge. 


By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  Ptebniary  7 
through  13.  1982.  as  "National  Sclero- 
derma Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

IfATlONAt     SCXZXOOniMA     WXEX 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  joint  restrfution  in  the  Senate 
today  to  authoriye  the  President  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  February  7-13,  1982  as 
National  Scleroderma  Week." 

Scleroderma  is  a  painful  and  deb'lltat- 
ing  disease  which  affects  the  skin  and 
multiple  organs  of  the  body,  and  can  In 
Its  most  serious  form  result  In  the  death 
of  the  scleroderma  patient. 

Approximately  300.000  people  are  af- 
fected by  scleroderma,  and  yet  it  remains 


a  little-known  and  often  misdiagnosed 
illness.  There  is  not  any  known  cure  for 
the  disease,  and  due  to  the  lack  of  public 
awareness  there  has  been  a  severe  short- 
age of  funding  for  research  into  possible 
cures  auid  treatments. 

Since  public  funding  at  this  time  is 
being  reduced  for  the  research  of  various 
illnesses,  it  is  vitally  important  to  en- 
courage private  funding,  and  that  is  spe- 
cifically why  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
awareness  level  of  the  public  in  recogniz- 
ing the  existence  of  scleroderma. 

I  believe  that  National  Scleroderma 
Week  will  focus  the  necessary  attention 
on  this  disease  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  join  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor  on  this  joint  resolution. 


on  the  importation  of  automobiles  from 
Japan  during  1981.  1982.  and  1983. 


ADDITIGNAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    25 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 

Senator  from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Kasten) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  25,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  a  new  educational  assistance 
program  for  persons  who  enlist,  reenllst. 
or  otherwise  enter  the  Armed  Forces 
after  December  31,  1980,  and  a  career 
service  person's  educational  assistance 
program,  and  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  an  educational 
leave  of  absence  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwatek,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
195,  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  United 
States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World 
War   n. 

S.    35* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  North  £>akota  (Mr.  An- 
drews) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
259,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  earnings  ceiling 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  all  bene- 
ficiaries age  65  and  older. 

S.     365 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bioen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  265.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  to  establish  procedures  for  setting 
targets  and  ceilings,  in  the  congressional 
budget  process,  for  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees under  Federal  credit  programs. 

S.    370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ScHmrr,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kas- 
ten), the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiECLE),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmirk)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  270,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  in  order  to 
encourage  and  develop  marketplace  com- 
petition in  the  provision  of  certain  radio 
services  and  to  provide  certain  deregula- 
tion of  such  radio  services,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

B.    396 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorth,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  396.  a  bill  to  Impose  quotas 


S.  4B1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  451,  a  bill  to  require  Federal  agencies 
to  take  steps  to  mitigate  losses  of  U.S. 
agricultural  land  caused  by  Federal  pro- 
grams or  actions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  «»1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings) ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Sarbanes),  auid  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  491.  a  bill  to  amend  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
death  benefits  to  survivors  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  oflQcers  and  firefighters,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.   574 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  574,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  the  estate  of  a  decedent  a 
deduction  for  certain  bequests  of  inter- 
ests in  property  used  in  farms  or  other 
trades  or  businesses,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  63* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inotjye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucds)  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  622,  a  bill  to  control  the  export  of  haz- 
ardous wastes. 

SENATE  JOINT  BESOLUTION  3  I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31,  a  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish procedures  regarding  the  termina- 
tion of,  or  withdrawal  from,  treaties  of 
military  alliance,  defense,  or  natlonad  se- 
curity by  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATS  RBSOLimON  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rollings),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuGAR),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  74,  a  resolution  relat. 
ing  to  actions  taken  by  the  foreign  min- 
isters of  the  nonaligned  movement  at 
their  recently  concluded  meeting  in  New 
Delhi. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


AMENDMENT   TO   BUDGET   RECON- 
CILIATION RESOLUTION 

AMENDMENT  NO.    14 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  9) 
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revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981.  1982,  and  1983. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  a  proposed  printed  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9, 
which  I  Intend  to  call  up  when  the  budget 
resolution  is  considered  this  week.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  restore 
the  full  budget  authority  and  outlay  cuts 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  recom- 
mended by  President  Reagan.  The 
amendment  restores  cuts  in  the  amount 
of  $1,636  billion  and  $481  million  respec- 
tively In  the  Ex-Im  budget  outlays  and 
authority  for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982.  and 
1983. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  series  of  other 
amendments  that  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk  to  be  printed  which  also  will  reduce 
the  amount  in  the  budget  resolution  well 
below  what  President  Reagan  has  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  2.  strike  out  "$6,146,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••$6,394,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  3.  strike  out  "$133,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$147.000.000 '. 

On  page  5.  line  4.  strike  out  •'$16,460,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '•$16,125,000,- 
000". 

On  page  6.  line  6.  strike  out  "958,000.000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■•$l.068.000.000'^. 

On  page  5.  line  6.  strike  out  "$18,412,000.- 
0(X)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$19,135.- 
000.000". 

On  page  6.  line  7.  strike  out  "$2,274,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$2.631.CK)0.000". 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  IS  THBOt7CR  IB 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  four 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  concurrent  resolution  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  9.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  19 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BOREN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  9,  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SEIXCT  COMMrrTEE  ON  INDIAN  ATFAIKS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  April  6, 
1981,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  in  ro<Mn  6226  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Testi- 
mony is  invited  regarding  oil  thefts  on 
Indian  lands. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact  Virginia 
Boylan  or  Max  Richtman  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  on  224-2251.  Those  wishing 
to  testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  should 
write  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 


DO  WE  REALLY  NEED 
BATTLESHIPS? 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Navy's 
requested  shipbuilding  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982  includes  funds  for  re-commis- 
sioning two  battleships.  Not  surprisingly, 
a  reque&t  for  battleships  has  aroused 
some  doubts,  even  among  those  who  sup- 
port a  stronger  Navy.  Every  navy  in  the 
world  discarded  battleships  after  World 
War  n,  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  ob- 
solete in  an  era  of  high-performance 
naval  aircraft,  not  to  speak  of  antiship 
missiles. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Sun  recently 
published  a  thoughtful  editorial  on  the 
battleship  question.  Ilie  issues  raised  by 
this  editorial  deserve  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion. While  there  is  no  doubt  we  need  a 
stronger  Navy,  we  should  not  proceed  to 
re-commission  two  battleships — ships 
one  observer  suggested  be  renamed  the 
Repulse  and  Prince  of  Wales,  after  two 
British  dreadnoughts  sunk  in  World  War 
n  by  land -based  aircraft— until  and  un- 
less we  are  certain  they  are  useful  in 
modem  naval  warfare. 

Itlr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  editorial, 
"Why  Does  the  Navy  Ask  Battleships?" 
from  the  Colorado  Springs  Sun  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

TTie  editorial  follows: 
[From   the   Colorado  Springs   Sun,  Mar.  3, 
1981] 
Wht  Does  Navt  Ask  Battijcshifs? 

How  much  of  the  reported  Reagan  ad- 
ministration plan  for  a  rapidly  expanded 
VS.  Navy  Is  the  Pentagon  serious  about? 
That  Is  the  logical  question  ralfed  by  the 
proposal  to  reactivate  at  least  two  battle- 
ships built  during  a  war  that  ended  over 
35  years  ago. 

The  huge  dreadnoughts  are  impressive. 
Each  can  Are  nine  16-lnch  guns  at  targets  20 
miles  away.  In  terms  of  naval  warfare,  they 
were  admittedly  the  biggest,  best — and  last — 
of  their  kind. 

But  today.  lighter,  faster,  less  vulnerable 
ships  mounting  batteries  of  sophisticated 
missiles  can  lay  down  a  much  more  devastat- 
ing barrage  at  much  greater  distances.  Air- 
craft and  submarines  have  made  most  sur- 
face-bound ships  extremely  vulnerable.  The 
personnel  losses  when  a  battleship  goes  down 
are  horrendous — 5.400  men  were  lost  when 
the  Germans  sank  the  H.M.S.  Hood  In  World 
Warn. 

The  battleship  admirals  have  retired  or 
died.  Today's  naval  strategists  talk  about 
various  types  of  surface-effect  ves<!els  that 
ride  above  the  water  at  speeds  of  up  to  100 
knots.  Mlsslle-flrlng  boats  not  much  different 
from  the  old  patrol -torpedo  boats  can  disable 
major  combat  rhtps. 

One  of  the  oldest  ploys  In  the  federal  budg- 
et game  is  to  ask  for  more  than  you  expect 
to  get,  and  then  concede  those  major  items 
you  didn't  really  want  in  the  first  place.  That 
may  be  a  part  of  the  Navy's  strategy  In  sug- 
gesting the  battleship  revival.  The  plan  also 
may  be  Intended  to  serve  a  psychological 
purpore.  It  will  get  the  country — and  Con- 
gress— talking  about  our  present  naval  situa- 
tion. 

Our  fleet  has  less  than  half  the  number 
of  shios  It  operated  a  decade  ago.  while 
the  Soviet  fleet — more  than  1.600  ships — is 
more  than  three  times  as  large  as  ours.  In  a 
war.  our  navy's  flrst  task  would  be  to  maVe 
the  sea  lanes  safe  for  our  vital  trade.  We 
Know  how  mi'ch  we  depend  on  the  super- 
tankers th&t  bring  us   nearly  half  our  oU. 


We  are  less  aware  of  our  near-total  depend- 
ence on  imports  of  other  vital  raw  materiala. 
If  our  supplies  of  key  minerals  from  south- 
ern Africa  alone  were  cut  off  our  electronics 
industries  would  be  crippled,  our  communi- 
cations systems  in  trouble  and  our  auto  in- 
dustry forced  to  redesign  Its  products. 

We  do  need  to  restore  our  naval  strength 
to  deter  aggressors  from  any  unwise  adven- 
tures. It  can  be  a  great  force  for  keeping  the 
peace.  Building  new  sea  power  to  rerve  for 
the  next  20  years  will  cost  a  lot  of  money. 
But  that  money  should  be  invested  in  ships 
and  weapons  systems  that  wUl  be  effective. 
It's  bard  to  see  how  that  could  mean  battle- 
ships-A 


THE  ALL-VOLUNTEER  ARMY,  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  AND  THE  DEM- 
OCRATIC PROCESS 

0  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  on  "The  All- 
Volunteer  Army.  National  Defense  and 
the  Democratic  Process"  by  my  friend. 
Prof.  Dwight  R.  Lee. 

Professor  Lee  is  an  exceptionally  tal- 
ented economist  and  his  observations 
about  the  Nation's  defense  needs  are 
well  worth  careful  study  and  consider- 
ation. 

I  do  not  personally  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Lee's  conclusions  about  the  need 
to  restore  the  military  draft.  But  I  do 
think  his  arguments  are  worthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration,  not  only  by  those 
who  favor  the  draft  but  also  by  those  of 
us  who  oppose  resumption  of  the  draft. 

1  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
The  All-Voltinteks  Auit.  National  Dk- 

FEMSE  AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PKOCESS 

(By  Dwight  R.  Lee) 

The  experiment  with  the  all-volunteer 
army  does  not  appear  to  be  working.  At  a 
time  when  the  need  for  miUtary  prepared- 
ness is  increasing,  the  caliber  of  those  t>elng 
attracted  into  the  armed  forces  is  distress- 
ingly low.  Yet  most  economists  continue  to 
favor  the  all-volunteer  army  over  a  return 
to  draft,  and  this  support  is  quite  Independ- 
ent of  their  views  on  the  deslrabUity  of 
devoting  more  resources  to  the  military. 
John  K.  Galbralth.  who  has  argued  that 
Federal  spending  on  domestic  problems 
should  take  precedence  over  military  con- 
cerns, favors  the  all-volunt«er  army,  as  does 
Milton  Friedman  who  beUevea  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  overspent  on  do- 
mestic programs  while  neglecting  our  mUi- 
tary  strength.  This  broad  support  among 
economists  for  a  policy  that  is  increaatngly 
being  viewed  as  a  failure  is  easily  explained. 
The  eoonomlc  argument  favoring  the  all- 
volunteer  army  is  completely  sound. 

But  as  is  often  the  case  with  policy  recom- 
mendations based  on  sound  economic  anal- 
ysis, there  has  been  a  failure  among  econo- 
mists to  consider  realistically  the  political 
environment  in  which  decisions  crucial  to 
the  success  of  the  policy  will  be  made.  Econ- 
omists commonly  proceed  as  if  their  poUcy 
suggestions  were  to  be  administered  by  a 
benevolent  dictator  concerned  only  with  the 
efficient  pursuit  of  broad  social  objectives. 
But  the  policy  that  would  be  ideal  in  this 
completely  fictitious  setting  may  fall  totally 
in  a  democratic  setting,  where  implementa- 
tion is  subject  to  the  buffeting  of  competing 
special  interests.  A  realistic  understanding  of 
the  problems  ot  the  all-volunteer  army  re- 
quires that  the  all-volunteer  approach  be 
analyzed   within   the  broader  context  of  a 
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political  economy.  B«foi«  turning  to  this 
task,  however.  It  will  be  uaeful  to  examine 
briefly  the  narrower  economic  argument  sup- 
porting the  all-volunteer  army. 

THE    XCONOMIC    ABGUMKNT 

Economic  analysis  strongly  suggests,  con- 
trary to  public  opinion,  that  the  all-volun- 
teer army  allows  us  to  acquire  competent 
military  personnel  at  less  cost  than  Is  the 
case  when  we  rely  on  conscription.  The  major 
cost  advantage  of  the  all-volunteer  approach 
arises  from  the  fact  that  It  leaves  Individuals 
fr«e  to  Join  the  military,  or  not.  depending 
on  their  evaluation  of  the  relevant  alterna- 
tives. Those  whose  productivities,  and  there- 
fore salaries,  outside  the  military  are  high 
will  mere  likely  choose  to  remain  in  a  civilian 
capacity,  while  others  are  more  likely  to  be 
attracted  Into  the  military.  TTils  means  lower 
enlistment  rates  of  those  whose  contribu- 
tions are  higher  In  non-mllltary  activities, 
and  thus  military  personnel  are  acquired  at 
less  cost;  with  less  value  being  sacrificed. 
This  Is  true  regardless  of  the  size  and  sophis- 
tication of  the  armed  force  being  considered. 
It  Is  possible  to  staff  a  military  of  any  size 
and  competency  by  offering  sufBclently  at- 
tractive salaries.  Obviously  more  civilian  pro- 
duction has  to  be  sacrificed  to  obtain  a  larger 
aoid  more  qualified  military.  But  this  cost  is 
still  minimized  by  the  volunteer  approach 
since,  of  those  who  satisfy  the  more  strin- 
gent requirements,  only  those  whose  civilian 
options  are  least  valuable  will  be  enticed  Into 
the  military. 

Additional  savings  are  realized  under  the 
all-voluntary  army  since,  without  the  uncer- 
tainties created  by  the  draft,  young  men  are 
able  to  make  career  plans  more  efflclently. 
When  facing  the  threat  of  the  draft,  young 
men  commonly  incur  considerable  costs  in 
restructuring  their  lives  In  an  effort  to  re- 
duce this  threat.  In  1970.  three  years  before 
the  draft  was  discarded.  It  was  estimated 
that  unproductive  college  attendance,  less 
productive  employment  choices,  and  legal 
action,  all  motivated  by  the  desire  to  avoid 
the  draft,  cost  $2.50  for  every  $1.00  taxpayers 
saving  by  being  able  to  conscript.' 

An  Important  observation  here  Is  that 
although  the  draft  Is  more  costly  than  the 
all-volunteer  army,  the  draft  shifts  much  of 
the  cost  from  the  general  taxpayer  to  those 
who  are  sublect  to  conscription.  If.  for  ex- 
ample, an  18  year  old  making  $800.00  a 
month  in  a  civilian  lob  Is  conscripted  Into 
the  army  and  paid  $400.00  a  month.  Includ- 
ing benefits,  a  $400.00  a  month  tax  Is  being 
Imposed  on  him.  As  far  as  taxation  is  con- 
cerned there  is  no  difference  between  this 
situation  and  letting  the  18  year  old  con- 
tinue with  the  civilian  Job,  but  with  $40000 
a  month  being  deducted  from  his  paycheck 
to  finance  an  all-volunteer  army. 

But  politically  there  is  a  significant  dif- 
ference between  these  two  situations.  With 
conscription  the  tax  Is  politically  disguised. 
The  conscription  tax,  no  matter  how  large, 
will  never  appear  anywhere  In  the  budget 
and  Is  therefore  largely  Invisible.  It  Is  this 
Invisibility  that  explains  the  fact  that  most 
people  believe  the  draft  Is  cheaper  than  the 
all-volunteer  army.  Of  course  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  the  draft  is  not  Invisible  to  every- 
one. But  the  18  to  20  year  olds  who  bear  the 
bnmt  of  this  tax  are  typically  apolitical  non- 
voters,  who  as  a  group  lack  political  Infiuence. 
This  slttuitlon  changes  rather  dramatically 
once  the  draft  Is  replaced  with  an  all-volun- 
teer force.  The  entire  cost  of  personnel  ac- 
qxilsltlon  Is  Internalized  into  the  budgeting 
process  with  It  no  longer  possible  for  the 
politicians  to  Ignore  It.  The  hope  of  econo- 
mists favoring  the  all-volimteer  approach  Is 
that,  by  Internalizing  this  cost,  political  and 
military  decision  makers  will  be  provided 
both  the  Information  and  motivation  neces- 
sary to  make  rational  decisions  on  the  ac- 
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qulaltion  and  deployment  of  military  per- 
sonnel. As  opposed  to  the  draft,  strong  In- 
centives will  exist  to  match  abilities  and  Job 
requirements  In  personnel  assignments.'  and 
not  to  expand  manpower  demands  beyond 
the  point  Justified  by  considerations  of  social 
costs  and  benefits. 

POLITICAL    REALrriES 

This  would  be  a  persuasive  argument  if, 
once  the  costs  of  military  manpower  were 
fxilly  recognized,  we  could  depend  on  the 
political  process  to  perceive  accurately  the 
social  benefits  provided  by  this  manpower. 
But  we  cannot  dei>end  on  this  being  the  case. 
In  fact,  there  will  be  a  systematic  bias  In 
the  direction  of  politically  undervaluing  the 
contributions  of  military  personnel.  It  is 
here  that  a  realistic  understanding  of  the 
Incentive  structure  embedded  In  democratic 
institutions  Is  crucial  if  the  problems  with 
the  all-volunteer  army  are  to  be  seen  not 
as  temporary  or  superficial  aberrations,  but 
as  Inextricably  tied  to  the  democratic  process. 

Democratic  Institutions  were  established 
with  the  Intention  of  giving  the  public  a 
large  measure  of  control  over  the  composition 
of  those  services  provided  collectively. 
Through  their  voting  and  lobbying  activities 
citizens  convey  Information  to  politicians  on 
their  relative  preferences  for  different  ex- 
penditure programs;  Information  politicians 
are  not  free  to  disregard  if  they  hope  to 
maintain  the  advantages  of  political  office. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  a  perversity  in  this 
process  that  results  in  political  decisions 
sy8l«matlcally  undervaluing  some  govern- 
ment services  while  overvaluing  others. 

Psu-adoxlcally,  those  government  activities 
having  the  best  claim  to  promoting  the  pub- 
lic welfare  by  providing  generalized  benefits 
to  everyone  in  society  will  typically  be  polit- 
ically undervalued  relative  to  those  ac- 
tivities appealing  to  relatively  narrow  Inter- 
ests. A  program  concentrating  most  of  Its 
benefits  on  a  few,  while  spreading  the  costs 
over  all  taxpayers,  will  be  a  program  strongly 
favored  by  a  few.  And  It  will  often  be  profit- 
able tor  those  In  the  small  b<!nefltlng  group 
to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  exerting  polit- 
ical Influence  in  the  program's  favor.  This 
influence  is  likely  to  meet  with  little  political 
resistance  since  there  Is  little  for  any  one 
individual  in  the  larger  group  of  general 
taxpayers  to  gain  through  opposition.'  On 
the  other  hand,  programs  that  in  fact  pro- 
mote the  public  Interest  will  spread  both 
benefits  and  costs  over  the  general  popula- 
tion, possibly  providing  net  benefits  to  every- 
one, but  concentrating  large  advantages  on 
no  one. 

Therefore  we  would  expect,  and  certainly 
observe,  that  when  people  do  organize  polit- 
ically they  generally  do  so,  despite  high 
minded  statements  to  the  contrary,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  legislation  that  focuses 
benefits  on  their  organization.  Thus  politi- 
cians find  themselves  under  much  more 
scrutiny  when  considering  special  interest 
legislation  than  when  considering  public  in- 
terest legislation,  and  under  real  pressure  to 
favor  the  former  over  the  latter.  This  Is  not 
to  Imply  that  public  interest  programs  will 
not  be  funded.  Just  that  they  will  be  funded 
leas  than  their  benefits  and  costs  warrant 
when  compared  to  the  funding  received  by 
special  Interest  programs.  Given  the  alloca- 
tion of  expenditures  we  can  expect  from  the 
political  process,  the  larger  community  would 
be  better  served  if  more  resources  were  made 
available  to  public  Interest  programs  at  the 
expense  of  special  Interest  programs.* 

Probably  no  government  service  provides  a 
more  generalized  benefits  than  docs  national 
defense.  Providing  the  military  with  In- 
creased capacity  to  deter  aggression  against 
one  section  of  the  country  provides  all  sec- 
tions with  additional  protection.  The  tax 
dollars  from  Maine  that  are  allocated  to  the 
military  do  Just  as  much  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  California  as  do  tax  dollars  from 


California.  The  political  response  to  this  sit- 
uation, given  the  legitimate  Incentives 
elected  representatives  have  to  promote  the 
Interests  of  their  constituency.  Is  to  under- 
value the  advantage  of  a  strong  military. 
Each  representative  knows  that  his  constitu- 
ency values  national  security.  But  he  also 
knows  that  well  organized  groups  within  that 
constituency  feel  much  stronger  about  fed- 
eral government  programs  that  will  channel 
funds  and  services  directly  into  their 
district. 

Being  able  to  benefit  from  defense  expend- 
itures no  matter  what  their  source,  little 
advantage  will  be  seen  In  sacrificing  these 
local  programs  In  order  to  augment  mlliury 
spending.  Thus  a  politician  who  Is  adept  at 
diverting  funds  away  from  the  military  In 
order  to  Increase  support  for  local  programs 
will  typically  be  a  successful  poltlcian.^ 

This  bias  in  the  democratic  process  reflects 
Itself  at  the  level  of  political  discussion  with 
such  phrases  as  the  peace  dividend.  As  the 
Vietnam  conflict  was  winding  down  much 
was  heard  about  how  the  "peace  dividend" 
was  going  to  allow  significant  amounts  of 
money  to  be  taken  out  of  military  budget 
and  spent  on  domestic  programs.  But  never 
during  periods  of  economic  strength,  when 
the  rationale  for  social  welfare  expenditure 
winds  down,  do  we  hear  of  a  "prosperity 
dividend"  to  allow  Increased  military  pro- 
tection of  the  system  that  makes  the  pros- 
perity possible.  When  the  political  rhetoric 
does  turn  hawkish.  It  remains  general,  with 
little  discussion  of  the  specific  sacrifices  in 
social  programs  that  will  be  required  If  the 
rhetoric  Is  to  be  translated  Into  reality.  Ex- 
cept during  times  of  extreme  national  emer- 
gency, the  reality  Is  persistent  pressure  on 
political  decision  makers  to  sacrifice  the  gen- 
eral advantages  secured  by  military  appro- 
priations for  the  constituent  specific  ad- 
vantages realized  by  expanding  domestic 
programs. 

Though  the  generalized  benefits  from  na- 
tional security  put  the  military  at  a  signifi- 
cant disadvantage  In  the  political  competi- 
tion for  appropriations,  this  disadvantage 
is  moderated  by  the  fact  that  some  narrowly 
motivated  groups  do  benefit  from  military 
expenditures.  As  with  all  government  ex- 
penditure programs,  those  whose  incomes  are 
tied  to  defense  spending  will  find  advantage 
In  lobbying  for  continued  and  Increased  sup- 
port for  the  military.  Ideally  It  should  be 
the  evaluations  of  those  receiving  the  serv- 
ice that  Is  reflected  In  political  Judgments, 
not  the  evaluations  of  those  supplying  the 
service.  But  as  praiseworthy  as  our  demo- 
cratic political  process  is,  especially  in  com- 
parison with  the  real  world  alternatives,  it 
does  not  perform  Ideally  and  we  can  con- 
sider ourselves  fortunate  that  military  ex- 
penditures do  serve  to  convey  private  gains 
to  special  Interest  groups.  Indeed,  without 
those  special  Interest  gains  and  the  political 
support  they  mobilize,  there  would  be  little 
hopw  that  the  broadly  based  demand  for 
national  defense  could  be  effectively  trans- 
mitted through  democratic  institutions  and 
the  dynamics  of  international  conflict  would 
place  all  but  totalitarian  regimes  at  enor- 
mous risk.  Surely  the  military  lobby  Is  un- 
derrated as  a  bulwark  of  a  democratic  po- 
litical order. 

Desirable  though  the  supply-side  political 
pressures  for  national  defense  are.  within  It 
Is  contained  a  bias  that  helps  to  undermine 
the  political  feasibility  of  an  effective  all- 
volunteer  military  force.  There  are  two  broad 
categories  of  military  expenditures:  expendi- 
tures for  military  hardware  and  expenditures 
for  military  personnel.  From  the  perspective 
of  the  public  the  preferred  distribution  of 
expenditures  over  these  two  categories  Is  the 
one  that  provides  the  most  military  protec- 
tion per  dollar  spent.  But  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  political  process  the  preferred  dis- 
tribution Is  the  one  that  generates  the  great- 
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est  political  support  per  dollar  spent.  It  is  the 
latter  perspective  that  is  controlling,  and 
politicians  flnd  the  advantage  In  favoring  the 
Interests  of  those  supplying  military  hard- 
ware over  the  Interests  of  those  supplying 
military  manpower. 

The  politician  who  is  Instrumental  in  se- 
curing a  defense  contract  for  his  state  or  con- 
gressional district  will  be  viewed  as  a  bene- 
factor by  his  constituents.  He  will  have  fo- 
cused a  very  visible  gain  on  those  who  can  be 
expected  to  return  the  favor;  a  defense  con- 
tractor and  Its  employees.  The  defense  con- 
tractor, with  its  concentrated  Interest,  will 
generally  be  able  to  exert  the  greater  political 
pressure:  Its  viability  depending  In  no  small 
measure  on  the  ability  to  reward  Its  political 
friends  and  thus  Influence  political  decisions 
crucial  to  Its  financial  health.'  But  the  em- 
ployees can  not  be  dismissed  as  a  political 
force.  They  will  generally  be  people  who  have 
some  sense  of  Identity  with  their  community 
and  the  political  representation  It  receives, 
and  they  can  be  expected  to  be  at  least  mod- 
estly active  politically  In  support  of  a  helpful 
politician.  The  political  Influence  of  these 
employees  will  likely  be  enhanced  by  union 
membership  which  provides  them  with  a 
vehicle  for  transforming  their  economic  In- 
terest Into  effective  political  pressure. 

There  Is  lesi.  to  be  gained  by  the  politician 
who  supports  Increases  In  the  salaries  of  mili- 
tary personnel;  especially  entry  level  person- 
nel whose  salaries  are  crucial  to  the  success 
of  the  all-volunteer  army.  The  politician 
whose  constituency  contains  military  person- 
nel will  receive  some  advantage  from  a  mili- 
tary pay  boost.  But  such  a  salary  increase  will 
be  general  and  this  will  serve  to  advance  the 
prospects  of  all  politicians  who  have  military 
In  their  districts.  For  reasons  already  dis- 
cussed, benefits  that  are  general  to  many 
constituencies  are  less  likely  to  activate  po- 
litical concern  than  those  benefits  that  are 
focused  on  but  a  few.  Even  the  politician 
facing  military  voters  will  see  more  to  be 
gained  by  devoting  most  of  his  scarce  politi- 
cal capital  to  the  securing  of  benefits  largely 
specific  to  Important  groups  within  his  con- 
stituency, while  hoping  military  salary  In- 
creases will  be  secured  by  the  efforts  of  others. 
This  tendency  of  the  political  process  to 
put  relatively  little  emphasis  on  the  eco- 
nomic Interest  of  entry  level  military  person- 
nel is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  these  per- 
sonnel have  little  political  infiuence.  They  are 
generally  young,  not  highly  educated,  and 
subject  to  frequent  transfer  with  little  stake 
in  their  current  community;  all  characteris- 
tics associated  with  political  apathy  and  non- 
voting. These  are  people  whose  Interest  poli- 
ticians can  ignore  with  a  large  measure  of 
impunity. 

It  Is  Important  to  point  out  that  non- 
mllltary  government  employees  are  better 
positioned  with  respect  to  salary  structure. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  First,  for 
reasons  already  developed,  non-mllltary  ac- 
tivities are  more  likely  to  focus  benefits  on 
politically  organized  Interest  groups  and  thus 
are  favored  over  the  military  in  the  competi- 
tion for  appropriations.  Given  the  appropria- 
tions that  are  made,  non-military  hardware 
"requirements"  are  less  open  ended  than  Is 
the  case  with  the  military,  so  there  is  less 
potential  for  non-mllltary  funds  to  be  di- 
verted out  of  the  personnel  budget  and  Into 
hardware  expenditures.  Also,  civilian  govern- 
ment employees,  as  a  group,  are  more  stable 
geographically,  better  educated,  and  more 
likely  to  belong  to  organized  professional  and 
employee  groups.  Because  of  these  character- 
istics they  are  more  active  and  Influential 
politically  than  are  military  personnel,  and 
are  thus  better  able  to  protect  their  Interest 
In  the  ]>olltlcal  arena. 

AddltionaUy,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
with  the  mlliury  the  political  demand  for 
non-military  programs  wiU  come  from  those 
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who  receive  the  service  provided.  These  po- 
litically Influential  clients,  because  they  com- 
monly have  direct  contact  with  the  govern- 
ment personnel  providing  the  service,  will 
receive  continuous  Information  as  to  the 
competency  of  these  personnel.  With  the 
clients  generally,  though  not  always,  being 
better  by  higher  caliber  personnel,  one  can 
expect  political  pressure  to  maintain  capable 
employees.  This  means  paying  attractive  sal- 
aries. This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  mili- 
tary situation.  Individual  members  of  the 
general  public  benefiting  from  the  sectirlty 
provided  have  little  personal  motivation  to 
register  their  demand  for  this  benefit  through 
the  political  process.  Furthermore,  the  public 
receives  the  national  security  provided  with- 
out having  to  Interact  with  military  person- 
nel in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Thus 
the  competency  of  military  personnel  can 
decline  and  It  will  not  likely  be  noticed  by 
the  public,  and  will  not  motivate  a  signifi- 
cant political  response  even  If  it  Is. 

AN    INVTTATION   TO    UNIONIZATION 

As  desirable  as  It  would  be  to  overcome 
the  political  impotency  of  enlisted  military 
personnel  In  the  competition  for  adequate 
salaries,  the  most  obvious  suggestion  for  do- 
ing so  raises  extremely  serious  problems.  The 
unionization  of  the  armed  forces  has  been 
recommended  by  some  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing Increased  compensation  for  the  military. 
But  in  order  to  be  effective  a  military  union 
would  have  to  be  granted  powers  that  are 
fundamentally  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  the  military  mission. 

The  ability  of  any  union  to  Increase  the 
wages  of  Its  members  comes  primarily  from 
the  ability  to  withhold  labor  services  at  times 
when  these  services  are  vitally  needed. 
Granting  a  military  union  the  power  to 
strike  is  to  grant  it  a  power  that  will  only 
be  used  responsibly  if  the  imioc.  leaders 
ignore  the  opportunity  to  Increase  their 
members'  incomes,  as  well  as  their  own,  by 
striking,  or  threatening  to  strike,  during  time 
of  war.  John  L.  Lewis  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  could  not  resist  such  an  opportu- 
nity during  World  War  n.  No  one  responsible 
to  the  public  interest  would  rest  the  secu- 
rity of  our  coimtry  on  the  hope  that  the 
leaders  of  a  military  union  will  do  what 
John  L.  Lewis,  and  most  others  for  that  mat- 
ter, have  not  been  able  to  do;  subordinate 
their  private  Interests  to  the  public  interest." 
But  therein  lies  the  explanation  for  why 
some  are  advocating  a  mlliury  union;  there 
are  private  interests  to  be  served  by  such  a 
union  that  are  more  compelling  at  the  per- 
sonal level  than  are  considerations  of  the 
public  Interest.  Indeed,  a  major  flaw  in  the 
all-volunteer  concept  is  that  it  creates  a 
situation  that  can  be  exploited  by  union  or- 
ganizers who  would  "jeneflt  from  the  unioni- 
zation of  the  military. 

The  declining  compensation  that  has  ac- 
companied the  all-volunteer  approach  has 
made  military  personnel  more  responsive  to 
the  idea  of  unionization.  A  survey  of  120  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  at  Port  Benning.  Geor- 
gia in  1977  showed  51  percent  believing  that 
a  military  union  could  prevent  fringe  benefit 
losses.''  Robert  Nolan,  the  National  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Fleet  Reserve,  warned  in  1976 
that  "the  support  for  the  concept  of  a  mili- 
tary union  amongst  the  Junior  personnel  Is 
absolutely  astounding.  Even  many  of  the 
career  designated  personnel  seemed  resigned 
to  the  philosophy  that  a  imlon  would  repre- 
sent them  more  effectively  and  protect  their 
earned  benefits  to  a  greater  degree."  than  is 
now  the  case.  The  most  consistent  view 
Nolan  reported  hearing  was  that  "the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  U.S.  Ccmgress  are 
more  concerned  with  military  hardware  than 
personnel."' 

Another  factor  contributing  to  support  for 
the  union  Is  the  post-draft  recruiting  em- 
phasis on  the  military  as  an  occupation  not 
unlike  other  occupations.  In  attempting  to 
Justify  military  unionism  Leo  Pellerzl,  Gen- 


eral Council  for  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  (AFGE).  argued.  "It 
is  a  voiiuiteer  army  and  that  means  people 
are  selecting  a  military  career  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  and  not  for  patriotic  reasons. 
Servicemen  today  aren't  responding  to  an 
attack  on  the  country.  They  want  to  be 
paid."  '• 

In  the  spring  of  1975  the  executive  council 
of  the  AFGE  voted  unanimously  to  form  a 
committee  to  study  the  possibility  of  organiz- 
ing military  personnel.  Leaders  of  the  AFGE 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  possibility  of  sig- 
nificantly expanding  membership,  and  its  na- 
tional convention  voted  on  September  23, 
1976  to  change  the  union  constitution  to 
permit  military  personnel  to  Join.  However, 
in  September  1977  the  AFGE  dropped  plana 
to  proceed  with  military  imlonlzatlon  after 
locals  of  the  AFGE  voted  against  such  an 
effort."  " 

Although  nothing  came  of  this  e«rly  threat 
to  unionize  the  military,  other  unions  h*Te 
made  similar  explorations  and  Congress  has 
taken  the  threat  seriously.  In  1978  Congress 
passed  a  law  barring  military  unions  and  it 
was  signed  into  law  by  President  Carter.  But 
Kenneth  Blaylock.  president  of  the  APOE  be- 
lieves there  is  a  good  chance  the  military  will 
eventually  be  unionized  regardless  of  the  laws 
that  are  passed.  In  an  Interview  with  Army 
Times  he  stated,  "Look  at  the  law  back  In  the 
early  part  of  the  century.  There  were  law« 
against  anybody  belonging  to  imlons  And 
the  people  finally  will  stand,  you  know,  law 
or  no  law  .  .  .  they  could  pafs  all  the  laws 
they  want  to  saying  you  can't  organize  .  .  . 
But  It's  going  to  reach  a  point,  they  w<mt 
be  able  to  dodge  It."  " 

The  Issue  of  military  unionization  is  cur- 
rently in  remission.  But  the  all-vcriunteer 
army  creates  opportunities  that  union  lead- 
ers are  by  no  means  ignoring.  And  when  the 
timing  appears  right  one  can  be  sure  that 
there  will  be  further  efforts  to  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities.  But  even  without  the 
problems  of  unionization  we  are  still  left 
with  the  consequences  of  an  all-volunteer 
approach  which  Is  Incapable  of  maintaining 
the  caliber  of  military  personnel. 

THK     CONSBQUEMCeS     OF     TRX     AIX- VOL  U  HI  UJL 
APPBOACR 

The  logic  of  the  democratic  process  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  relative  to  other  gov- 
ernment activities  the  military  will  be  un- 
derfunded and.  that  of  the  funds  that  are 
allocated  to  national  security  expenditures, 
outlays  on  military  hardware  will  be  favored 
over  those  for  military  personnel.  From  this 
one  could  have  predicted  that  the  switch  to 
an  all-volunteer  army,  by  making  the  qual- 
ity of  our  military  personnel  dependent  on 
their  worth  being  determined  through  the 
political  process,  would  reduce  the  ability  of 
our  armed  forces  to  provide  for  the  national 
security.  And  this  is  what  has  happened. 

Military  pay  was  boosted  in  November  1971 
in  anticipation  of  the  draft  being  eliminated. 
From  that  time  there  was  not  another  sig- 
nificant increase  In  military  pay  until  Oc- 
tober 1980.  during  which  time  the  military 
income  In  real  terms  (after  adjusting  for 
Inflation)  declined  substantially.  Even  with 
the  October  1980  Increase  the  compensation 
received  by  the  new  recruit  (Including  allow- 
ances for  quarters,  subsistence,  and  certain 
tax  advantages)  is  7  percent  less  In  real 
terms  than  it  was  in  November  1971  .<*  Be- 
tween 1972  and  1978  the  real  earnings  of 
blue  collar  federal  employees  increased  ap- 
proximately 12  percent."  Because  of  the  de- 
clining incentive  for  people  to  enlist  in  the 
military  the  only  way  to  approach  recruit- 
ment goals  has  been  to  lower  personnel 
standard  >=.  From  October  1979  through 
March  1980  (the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1980) 
only  38  percent  of  Army  recruits  were  high 
school  eraduates.  Forty  six  percent  of  Army 
recruits  now  fall  into  the  lowest  acceptabis 
mental  category  (category  4)  as  opposed  to 
only  21  percent  during  World  War  n.  Many 
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military  training  inmntiala  have  been  rewrit- 
ten to  conform  to^ajjh  grade  reading  level. 
Skill  quallflcstlon  scores  required  for  pro- 
motion have  been  lowered  from  80  to  00  per- 
cent. Yet  data  from  1977  and  1978  show  that 
00  percent  of  the  nuclear  weapons  mainte- 
nance specialist  and  98  percent  of  the  tank 
turret  and  artlUary  repairmen  failed  thilr 
Skill  QuallflcaUon  tests.  In  1979,  91  percent 
of  the  aviation  maintenance  personnel  failed 
their  Skill  QuallHcatlon  testa.  A  1977-78 
study  found  that  17  percent  of  the  tank 
commanders  In  Europe  and  31  percent  of 
those  In  the  United  Statee  quite  literally  did 
not  know  where  to  aim  when  employing  bat- 
tlefield gunnery." 

Some  have  argued  that  test  scores  and 
academic  achievement  are  unrelated  to  the 
actTial  hands-on  performance  required  to 
maintain  an  effective  military.  But  there  are 
studies  which  strongly  Indicate  that  the  best 
Indicator  of  combat  performance  Is  the 
schooling  and  intelligence  levels  of  thooe  in 
the  force.  Studies  commissioned  by  the  Army 
during  the  Korean  War  support  the  view 
that  educational  background  and  combat  ef- 
fectiveness are  positively  correlated." 
"Project  100.000."  a  study  conducted  in  the 
late  19<S0's  to  investigate  the  responsiveness 
of  Category  4  recruits  to  training,  uncovered 
a  high  correlation  between  intelligence,  as 
measured  by  aptitude  tests ,  and  combat 
performance." 

Certainly  the  reduced  competeny  In  mili- 
tary personnel  comes  at  a  time  when  grow- 
ing demands  are  being  placed  on  their  skills 
by  Increasingly  specialized,  complex,  and 
expensive  military  hardware.  To  cite  but 
one  example,  the  Army  estimates  that  13 
percent  ot  Its  enlisted  force  must  now  be 
trained  in  electronics  to  maintain  military 
preparedness.  This  is  double  the  percent- 
age required  as  recently  as  1974.i*  As  was 
argued  earlier,  the  political  incentives  to  al- 
locate funds  for  sophisticated  hardware  are 
more  compelling  than  are  those  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  necessary  to  attract  person- 
nel competent  enough  to  properly  utilize  it. 

Even  with  the  lower  standards  the  military 
has  been  forced  to  accept  In  order  to  main- 
tain sufficient  numbers  of  personnel,  recruit- 
ment has  been  frustrated.  None  of  the  four 
services  were  able  to  achieve  their  recruit- 
ing goals  in  1979;  overall  enlistments  com- 
ing to  only  91  percent  of  the  desired  num- 
ber. Only  with  the  aid  of  Increased  unem- 
ployment during  the  recent  recession,  was 
99  percent  of  the  recruiting  goal  reached 
during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1980.  And  of 
those  who  do  enlist,  a  high  percentage  never 
complete  their  first  tour  of  duty.  Of  the 
Army's  enlistees.  34  percent  leave  before 
their  first  3  year  term  Is  up:  being  dismissed 
by  the  Army  as  being  totally  unacceptable." 
Equally  distressing  Is  the  Impact  the  all- 
volunteer  approach  Is  having  on  the  num- 
ber of  Individual  Ready  Reserves;  those  with 
military  training  and  available  for  emer- 
gency duty  in  case  of  war.  Without  the 
threat  of  the  draft  and  with  lltt'e  financial 
inducement,  the  number  of  reservists  has 
declined  significantly;  from  759.000  In  1973 
to  206.000  in  the  Pall  of  1979."  This  decline 
has  clearly  Increased  our  vulnerability  dur- 
ing the  early  staees  of  a  war  And  demo- 
graphic considerations  are  going  to  aggrevate 
these  recruiting  problems  in  the  years  to 
come.  In  1980  approximately  2.13  ml'llon 
males  reached  the  age  of  18.  This  number 
will  droD  to  a-'proxlmately  1.8  million  In 
1985  and  1.7  million  in  1990." 

CONCLCrslON 

Given  the  tendency  for  the  democratic 
process  to  undervalue  the  national  benefits 
provided  by  competent  military  personnel, 
the  all-volunteer  army,  by  forcing  political 
decision  makers  to  face  up  to  the  full  cost 
of  manpower  acquisition,  systematically  re- 
stilts  in  a  less  competent  military  than  Is 


desirable.  The  poeslblllty  of  error  Is  not 
eliminated,  of  course,  with  the  military 
draft.  But  the  draft,  by  making  some  of  the 
personnel  cost  politlca.ly  invisible,  serves  to 
offset  the  bias  toward  undervaluing  this  per- 
sonnel. This  can,  though  not  inevitably,  re- 
sult in  an  excessively  ccm.etent  armed 
force;  excessive  In  that  the  social  cost  of 
additional  competency  is  greater  than  the 
benefits  from  Increased  national  security. 
The  debate  over  the  all-volunteer  army  ver- 
sus the  draft  then  comes  down  to  the  ques- 
tion :  Is  it  better  to  systematically  err  in  the 
direction  of  too  little  military  preparedness, 
or  to  structure  the  situation  so  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  error  will  lead  to  excessive  capacity 
to  provide  for  our  national  security  ?  Putting 
wishful  thinking  to  one  side,  it  is  surely 
recognized  that  the  potential  consequences 
of  the  former  error  are  vastly  more  cata- 
strophic than  are  those  of  the  latter. 

But  a  crucial  consideration  lying  behind 
any  discussion  of  our  national  security  is 
that  of  maintaining  a  social  order  con- 
sistent with  the  maximum  degree  of  indi- 
vidual liberty.  It  Is  the  strongly  held  view  of 
some  that  there  is  a  fundamental  incon- 
sistency in  the  use  of  Involimtary  servitude 
to  maintain  a  free  society.  In  this  view  the 
military  draft  is  a  violation  of  basic  freedoms 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  a  social 
structure  based  on  economic  freedom  and 
political  democracy. 

Here  we  confront  on  the  age  old  Issue  of 
how  much  restraint  on  individual  liberties  Is 
Justified  In  order  to  maintain  the  maximum 
degree  of  liberty  consistent  with  a  stable 
aocial  order.  All  laws  serve  to  restrain  some 
freedom  of  individual  action,  but  as  John 
Locke  wrote  in  the  17th  Century,  "The  end  of 
law  Is  not  to  abolish  or  restrain  but  to  pre- 
serve and  enlarge  freedom;  for  In  all  the 
states  of  created  beings  capable  of  laws, 
where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  freedm."  " 
In  transmitting  the  text  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution to  the  Continental  Congress,  George 
Washington  emphasized  Locke's  point  when 
he  wrote,  ".  .  .  Indlvidtials  entering  Into 
society  must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to 
preserve  the  rest.  The  magnitude  of  the  sac- 
rifice must  depend  as  well  on  situation  and 
circumstances,  as  on  the  object  to  be  ob- 
tained. It  Is  at  all  times  difficult  to  draw  with 
precision  the  line  between  thoss  rights  which 
may  be  surrendered,  and  those  which  must 
bo  reserved;  ..."=" 

Washington  recognized  that  even  If  there 
is  no  disagreement  with  the  view  that  en- 
larging the  scope  of  liberty  requires  that 
some  freedoms  be  sacrificed,  we  are  still  left 
with  the  question  as  to  which  freedoms 
"must  be  reserved."  More  focused  to  the 
concerns  of  this  paper  is  the  specific  ques- 
tions of  whether  or  not  the  draft  is  an  un- 
justifiable infringement  on  our  liberty. 
Obviously  individual  value  Juc^gments  are 
important  here  and  complete  agreement  is 
surely  Impossible.  There  can  be  agreement 
however,  that  the  debate  over  a  return  to  the 
draft  should  be  informed  with  a  realistic  as- 
sessment as  to  the  consequences  of  the 
relevant  alternatives.  If  the  alternative  to  the 
draft  could  be  an  all-volunteer  armed  force 
whose  overall  competency  was  adequate  to 
insure  our  national  security,  then  the  argu- 
ment for  attenuating  the  freedoms  of  young 
men  with  the  draft  would  lose  much  of  Its 
merit.  But  It,  as  suggested  In  this  paper,  an 
effective  all-volunteer  army  Is  not  consistent 
with  the  democratic  institutions  that  are  so 
Important  to  our  political  freedoms,  then  the 
comp'exlon  of  the  debate  changes  significant- 
ly. The  military  draft  may  be  more  crucial 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  freedom  than  is 
commonly  recognized. 

FOOTNOTES 

'The  Report  of  the  President's  CooMnis- 
slon  on  the  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force. 
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.ncre&se  Government  Efficiency,"  Southern 
Economic  Journal,  October  1972:  177-86. 
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Tolllson  and  WUlett  (eds.)  The  Economic 
Approach  to  Public  Policy,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Press,  Ithaca  and  London,  1976.  For  a 
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question  empirically  see  William  Nlskanen, 
"Bureaucrats  and  Politicians,"  Journal  of 
Law  and  Economics,  December,  1975:  617-43. 

^■The  view  that  the  military  Is  under- 
funded Is  commonly  challenged.  More  often 
than  not  these  challenges  are  grounded  on 
little  more  than  wishful  thinking  about  how 
the  world  ought  to  be.  However,  for  an  inter- 
esting economic  argument  that  the  defense 
budget  will  be  excessive  In  a  democracy  be- 
cause of  the  effectiveness  of  political  adver- 
tising In  the  presense  of  unknown  risks,  see 
Amacher,  Tolllson,  and  Wlllet,  op.  cit.  For 
a  rigorous  economic  argument  that  supports 
the  view  that  the  military  will  be  under- 
funded In  a  democracy  see  Gordon  Tullock, 
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'  This  political  incentive  to  favor  the  Inter- 
ests of  suppliers  of  military  hardware  is  re- 
inforced by  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
military  to  favor  spendlni^  that  generates 
visible  outputs.  Adding  to  the  stock  and 
sopMstlcatlon  of  weaponry  better  accom- 
plishes this  purpose  than  does  upgrading  the 
caliber  of  entry  level  personnel.  For  a  general 
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empirical  suTjport  for  the  view  that  govern- 
ment bureaus  favor  expendltlsns  which  In- 
crea«e  the  more  visible  attributes  of  the 
service  provided  see  Cotton  M.  Llnday,  "A 
Theory  of  Government  Enterprise,"  Journal 
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'In  the  words  of  Alan  Sabrosky.  "...  any 
case  for  military  unionization  rests  on  the 
contentions  that  the  unions  would  be  non- 
partisan, apolitical,  quiescent  during  periods 
of  national  emergency,  and  totally  unwilling 
to  employ  t^eir  most  effective  Instrument — 
the  strike — in  order  to  lend  weight  to  union 
demands.  Such  contentions,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  unfounded.  There  is  no  sound  reason  to 
assume  that  military  unions  would  exercise  a 
degree  of  politically  neutral  self-restraint 
and  self-denial  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  labor  movement.  Such  restraint  is  cer- 
tainly not  borne  out  by  the  performance  to 
date  of  a  number  of  American  public-service 
unions."  See  pages  417-18  of  Alan  A.  Sa- 
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THE  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
HOREB  LODGE.  NEW  HAVEN, 
CONN. 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  heartily  congratulate  B'nai  B'rith's 
Horeb  Lodge  in  New  Haven.  Conn.,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  125th  anniversary. 

B'nai  BTlth  is  Connecticut's  oldest  fra- 
ternal organizat'on,  but  one  with  an  ac- 
cent on  youth.  In  1925,  B'nai  B'rith  be- 
gan sponsoring  Hillel  Foundations  which 
today  serve  some  400,000  college  age  Jew- 
ish students  on  more  than  400  campuses 
nationwide.  High  school  teenagers  num- 
bering nearly  25.000  take  part  in  B'nai 
B'rith  youth  organizations  and  a  broad 
spectrum  of  young  people  depends  upon 
its  career  and  counseling  service  to  help 
sort  out  the  bewildering  array  of  schools 
to  attend  and  career  paths  to  follow. 

Horeb  Lodge  has  taken  an  active  role 
in  the  funding  and  staffing  of  these  serv- 
ice organizations.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
lodge  and  B'nai  B'rith  as  a  whole  for 
their  dedication  to  the  future  genera- 
tion of  American  leaders.* 


MEXICO  JAILS  AMERICAN  ON 
CHARGE  HE  IMPORTED  U.S 
CHEMICAL  WASTES 

•  Mr.     mODYE.     Mr.    President,    on 
March  5,  I  introduced  S.  622,  a  bill  to 


control  the  export  of  hazardous  wastes. 
The  goal  of  the  legislation  was  to  pro- 
tect both  our  foreign  policy  interests 
and  the  health  and  environment  of 
countries  around  the  world.  Upon  intro- 
ducing the  bill,  I  stated  that  the  major 
loophole  in  our  efforts  to  control  the  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  wastes  was  that  they 
could  be  shipped  abroad.  This  traffic  is 
currently  unregulated,  often  undocu- 
mented, and  occasionally  illegal.  A  case 
in  point,  and  one  which  highlights  the 
urgency  ot  the  problem,  was  recently 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Fri- 
day, March  20.  It  involves  a  U.S.  citizen 
who  was  arrested  by  Mexican  officials 
for  illegally  importing  and  dumping 
PCB's,  mercury  wastes,  and  activated 
carbon  in  Zacatecas. 

While  the  case  is  still  under  investiga- 
tion, the  allegations  are  quite  serious. 
They  certainly  warrant  our  attention. 

I  ask  to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows : 
Mexico  JAn.s  Amebican  on  Chakge  He  Im- 
ported   U.S.    Chemzca].,    Wastes 
(By  Ralph  Bltmientbal) 

The  Mexican  authorities  have  Jailed  a 
75-year-old  American  and  seized  a  ship- 
ment of  PCB's  and  other  hazardous  chemi- 
cal wastes  from  the  United  States  that  they 
say  he  Imported  illegally  for  disposal  in 
Mexico. 

otate  Department  officials  confirmed  that 
the  American,  Clarence  W.  Nugent,  the  op- 
erator of  a  mercury  recovery  business  in 
Zacatecas  in  central  Mexico,  was  arrested 
March  7  on  charges  of  Importing  contraband 
and  violating  health  laws.  They  said  he  was 
In  Jail  In  Mexico  City  and  that  In  meetings 
with  American  Embassy  representatives  he 
had  dismissed  some  of  the  allegations  as 
"foolishness." 

According  to  Sue  Patterson  of  the  State 
Department's  Office  of  Environment  and 
Health  in  Washington.  Mexico  has  asked  the 
American  Government  to  take  responsibility 
for  the  wastes  and  to  arrange  their  cleanup 
and  safe  return  to  the  United  States.  The 
American   response   Is   under   consideration. 

Spokesmen  for  some  leading  American 
corporations  confirmed  that  they  had  sent 
chemical  waste- — In  one  case  PCB's.  or  poly- 
chlorlnated  biphenyls — to  an  agent  of  Sir. 
Nugent's  In  Houston  for  shipment  to  Mexico. 
But  they  maintained  that  they  had  properly 
reported  the  fact  to  American  authorities 
and  that  Mr.  Nugent  had  convinced  them 
he  was  authorized  ^y  the  Mexicans  to  han- 
dle hazardous  wastes. 

The  case  comes  amid  growing  concern  by 
some  American  environmental  officials  that 
overEejis  disposal  may  be  emerging  as  a 
significant  loophole  In  tougher  new  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  regulations  In  the  United 
States. ' 

"Now  that  we're  cracking  down  on  dis- 
posal at  home."  said  Hugh  Kaufman  of  the 
Hazardous  Waste  Control  Division  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Administration, 
"we  have  to  be  sure  not  to  spread  the  worst 
of  America  around  the  world.  It  could  affect 
our  foreign  policy  for  years." 

State  Department  officials  described  Mr. 
Nugent  as  a  longtime  resident  of  Mexico, 
married  to  a  Mexican  woman.  They  said  he 
has  operated  a  mercury  mine  and  mercury 
recovery  business  for  at  least  reven  years  In 
the  town  of  Mazapil  in  Zacatecas.  In  addi- 
tion to  extracting  mercury  from  the  wastes 
of  American  companies  and  then  selling  the 
recovered  mercury  back  to  the  companies, 
Mr.  Nugent  alfo  operated  an  incinerator  for 
disposal  of  chemical  wastes,  including  ap- 
parently PCB's,  a  highly  toxic  insulation 
material  used  in  transformers  and  other 
electrical  equipment. 


It  was  a  Feb.  27,  1980,  shipment  of  280 
drums  of  wastes  that  landed  Mr.  Nugent 
In  jal!.  According  to  the  Mexican  inventory, 
there  were  42  drums  of  PCB's,  40  drums  of 
mercury  cinders  and  120  drums  of  activated 
carbon — chendcal-oontamlnated  filter  ma- 
terial. 

A  spokesman  for  Diamond  Shamrock  Cor- 
poration In  Dallas  said  yesterday  that  it  bad 
shipped  17  drums  of  the  PCB's  for  what  It 
believed  would  be  proper  disposal.  Other 
wastes  came  from  Monochem.  since  taken 
over  by  Borden  Inc.,  and  a  B.F.  Goodrtcb 
plant  In  Kentucky. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  aUeged  that 
the  PCB's  had  been  mlsleadlngly  listed  as 
"catalyzing  agents"  on  the  entry  documents 
and  that  customs  omcers  may  have  been 
bribed.  The  Mexicans  al£o  charged  that  Mr. 
Nugent  had  dumped  up  to  6,000  tons  of 
mercury  cinders  in  the  area  and  provided 
empty  waste  containers  to  Mexicans  for  wa- 
ter storage. 

However.  Ivan  Matula.  a  Houston  chemi- 
cal waste  broker  who  worked  with  Mr.  Nu- 
gent, said  in  a  telephone  interview  that  Mr. 
Nugent  was  blameless  and  was  being  vic- 
timized for  refusing  to  pay  off  Mexican 
officials.^ 


THE  JEFFERSON  AWARDS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Indianapolis  Star  announced  the 
recipients  of  this  year's  Jefferson 
Awards.  The  Jefferson  Award  is  one  of 
the  highest  honors  given  in  Indiana. 
Each  year  10  outstanding  citizens  re- 
ceive the  esteemed  award  in  recognition 
of  their  outstanding  public  service.  The 
winners  typify  the  service  of  many 
Hoosiers  who  dedicate  their  time  and 
energy  freely  to  their  commimities  with- 
out compensation  and  without  expecting 
public  recognition. 

I  would  like  to  include  short  biog- 
raphies of  this  year's  10  Jeffereon 
Award  winners  in  the  Congressional 
Record  to  share  with  you  their  activities 
of  service  to  Indiana. 

The  biographies  follow: 
lOJErrEESON  AwAKD  WzNims  Namsd 

A  90-year-old  former  hospital  volunteer,  a 
man  who  wae  determined  that  "abandoned 
children  are  no  longer  abandoned"  and  a 
woman  whose  personal  loss  led  her  to  leader- 
ship in  raising  funds  for  cancer  research,  are 
among  10  persons  who  will  receive  The  In- 
dianapolis Star's  Indiana  Jefferson  Awards. 

"It  was  no  easy  task  selecting  10  winners 
from  the  several  hundred  nominations," 
commented  Gordon  St.  Angelo,  chairman  of 
the  panel  ot  Judges  which  studied  the  biog- 
raphies and  n>ade  the  selections. 

"In  fairness  to  the  many  people  who  glTe 
so  freely  of  themselves  to  help  others,  the 
Judges  feel  that  the  10  winners  typify  the 
many  who  do  outstanding  public  so-rloe 
without  compensation  and  without  expect- 
ing pubUc  recognition,"  St.  Angelo  said. 

The  winners  will  attend  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  in  the  Indianapolis  Athletic 
Club  to  be  honored  by  Gov.  Pobert  D.  Orr, 
Mayor  William  H.  Hudnut.  Michael  Carroll, 
special  assistant  to  Sen.  Richard  O.  Lugar 
(R-Ind.),  and  representatives  of  The  Star, 
Including  Eugene  S.  Pulllam.  publisher,  and 
Lawrence  S.  Connor,  managing  editor. 

Winners  of  the  fifth  Indiana  Jefferson 
Awards  named  for  President  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, are: 

Carlton  Chaney.  2418  Sheldon  Street. 

Francis  R.  (Dick)  Elliott  Jr..  Russia vllle. 

Cheryl  Ann  Focslund,  3438  Ctearrlew 
Drive. 

James  T.  OatUn,  1315  Lemans  Drive. 

Clayton  Keller,  Andersoo. 
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Artbiir  D.  Pr«U,  30S0  AlabaimA  Stre«t. 

WlUa  M.  Tboaxas.  3420  NorUi  Merldlao 
Street. 

Ormcte  Wbltenack,  5600  Bast  16tb  Street. 

Bortense  O.  Young,  5930  Lawrence  OrlTe. 

James  W.   Zlnunerm&n.   Rochester. 

The  winner  will  receive  plaques  frccn  The 
Star  aod  bronze  medallions  from  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Public  Service,  sponsors  of 
the  national  Jefferson  Awajrds  program. ;  ndl- 
ana  recipients  will  be  considered  by  the  In- 
stitute In  the  na.m,ing  of  five  national  win- 
ners. 

Judges  for  the  Indiana  awardis  In  addition 
to  St.  Angelo.  senior  prcgram  director  for 
Lilly  Endowment,  were: 

John  V.  Barrett,  former  president  of  the 
Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  smd 
trustee  of  Indiana  Vocational  Technical  Col- 
lege (Ivy  Tech) . 

Robert  N.  Brown,  publisher  of  the  Colum- 
bus Republic.  FranUln  DaUy  Journal  and 
Greenfield  Reporter. 

Mrs.  Howard  J.  Lacy,  treasurer  and  board 
chairman  of  Lacy  Dl versified  Industries. 

Dr.  Prank  P.  Lloyd,  vice-president  and  di- 
rector of  medical  research  at  Methodist  Hos- 
pital. 

James  T.  Neal,  president  and  executive  edi- 
tor of  Ledger  Publications  of  NoblesvlUe,  Re- 
publican national  coounltteemain  for 
Indiana,  and  fcrmer  chairman  of  the  Tndlana 
Republican  State  Central  Cc»nmittee. 

Doris  Parker,  regional  relation?  coordinator 
for  Indiana  Vocatlooal  Technical  College. 

Dallas  Sells,  director  of  Region  3,  United 
Auto  Workers. 

CAELTON  S.  CHAirZT 

Carlton  S.  Chaney.  52,  received  his  Jeffer- 
son Award  In  recognltlom  of  his  many  years 
of  community  service,  InclxuUng  founding  of 
the  Edwin  Carlton  Chaney  Singers,  a  musical 
group  which  provides  financial  assistance  for 
a  number  of  worthy  causes. 

He  Is  a  brother  of  Collon  (Champ) 
Chaney.  a  Jefferson  Award  winner  In   19T7. 

It  was  In  October  1975  that  Carlton 
Chaney  organized  a  group  of  young  gospel 
singers,  now  numbering  66,  as  a  means  of 
helping  them  help  themselves,  and  through 
their  efforts,  helping  many  others.  The 
singers  range  In  age  from  10  to  34. 

Every  Saturday  morning,  under  Chaney's 
direction,  the  singers  rehearse  in  half  a  dou- 
ble at  2416  Sheldon  Street,  which  he  bought 
and  remodeled  at  his  own  expense  to  provide 
a  home  base  for  the  musical  group. 

Two  hours  before  the  rehearsal  starts,  he 
takes  the  wheel  of  a  big  blue  bus  auid  travels 
across  the  city  picking  up  the  singers.  He  re- 
peats the  procedure  every  Sunday  afternoon, 
preceding  their  weekly  concert  appearances 
at  various  churches  where  free  will  offerings 
provide  the  funds  to  finance  the  group's 
philanthropic  projects. 

Among  Its  acUvltles  In  the  last  five  years. 
the  gospel  singers  have  given  financial  aid 
to  college  students  and  victims  of  fires,  pre- 
sentei  annual  benefit  concerts  for  the  Blind 
Club  of  Indianapolis,  provided  food  and 
clothing  for  needy  families,  made  yearly  con- 
tributions to  the  OiUdlng  Light  Club,  and 
presented  a  special  program  at  School 
66,  2353  Columbia  Avenue,  to  raise 
money  for  equipment  and  supplies.  The  gos- 
pel singers  provide  an  outlet  for  only  a  part 
of  Chaneys  community  service  activities. 

He  has  been  active  in  the  Martlndale  Area 
Citizens  Service  (MACS),  Including  the  rais- 
ing of  funds  to  enable  area  residents  to  re- 
pair their  homes  and  to  provide  low-Income 
residents  with  financial  assistance. 

As  an  employee  of  the  Chrysler  Corp.  13 
years,  he  has  served  as  a  training  counselor, 
working  with  trainees  who  had  criminal  rec- 
ords or  were  uneducated. 

Por  many  years,  he  has  assisted  the  elderly 
without  charge,  mowing  lawns,  shoveling 
•now,  fixing  broken  down  plumbing,  repair- 
ing electrical  breakdowns. 


As  one  of  his  sponsors  noted,  Chaney's  life 
may  bo  summed  up  with  the  words  from  his 
favwlte  song :  Tf  I  Can  Help  Somebody  .  .  . 
Then  My  Uvlng  Shall  Not  Be  In  Vain." 

Chaney  and  bis  wife  live  at  2418  Sheldon 
Street  with  two  of  their  seven  children. 

rSAMCIS   B.    EIXIOTT 

In  AprU  1975,  Ptancls  Richard  EUlott  Jr.  of 
Ruaslavllle,  then  29,  imderwent  an  eight- 
hour  operation  for  removal  of  his  large  In- 
testines and  rectum.  Fortunately,  he  survived 
and  recovered  and  since  then  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  effort  counseling  others 
who  face  similar  operations. 

Shortly  after  the  operation,  he  joined  the 
Kokomo  Chapter  of  the  United  Ostomy  As- 
sociation, subsequently  served  as  secretary 
and  president,  and  spent  a  year  as  a  state 
representative  for  the  United  Ostomy  Associ- 
ation for  Central  and  Northern  Indiana. 

But  possibly  his  greatest  service  has  been 
extending  to  other  ostomy  patients  his  sup- 
port and  knowledge,  advising  them  bow  to 
care  for  their  artificial  organs  and  where 
to  find  the  proper  supplies. 

He  has  spent  hours  at  the  bedsides  of 
patients  whose  lives  could  not  be  saved  by 
surgery,  attempting  to  make  the  final  days 
easier  for  them  and  their  families. 

Elliott  is  called  upon  frequently  by  doc- 
tors and  nurses  of  hospitals  In  Howard 
County,  Marlon  and  Wabash  to  counsel  with 
ostomy  patients  and  help  care  for  them  when 
they  are  recovering  from  operations. 

Carrying  his  health  service  one  step  fur- 
ther, he  organized  the  Mayor's  Advisory 
Council  for  Handicapped  Individuals  at  Ko- 
komo and  was  appointed  chairman  by  Mayor 
Stephen  J.  Daily.  Most  of  his  free  time  last 
year  and  this  year  has  been  spent  working 
with  the  handicapped. 

Mainly  as  a  result  of  Elliott's  work,  Ko- 
komo was  named  a  model  city  for  the  handi- 
capped by  the  VS.  Council  for  the  Interna- 
tional Year  of  the  Disabled  Person.  Last 
November  Elliott  went  to  Washington  to  re- 
ceive the  award. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  Big 
Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  and  a  veteran  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Indiana  National  Gu^rd 
He  is  employed  as  a  line-feeder  stockman  at 
Delco  Electronics  at  Kokomo.  He  and  Mrs. 
EUlott  are  the  parents  of  four  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

JAMXS   T.    GATLIN 

James  T.  Gatlln,  1315  Lemans  Court,  a 
reformed  alcoholic,  has  devoted  his  time, 
energy  and  financial  resources  the  last  14 
months  to  rehabilitating  youths  11  to  16 
who  have  become  addicted  to  alcohol. 

Through  his  membership  In  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  and  working  closely  with  Juve- 
nile authorities,  he  has  established  a  court- 
approved  rehabilitation  program  of  his  own 
that  has  restored  120  youthful  problem 
drinkers  to  sobriety  and  decency. 

Gatlln.  retired  at  59  because  of  emphy- 
sema, started  his  youth  program  after  slowly 
recovering  In  the  Fairbanks  Hospital  from 
a  long  bout  with  alcohol  and  deciding  there 
must  be  a  better  way  to  live. 

Childless,  he  determined  to  concentrate 
his  efforts  amon;  the  young,  many  from 
broken  homes  with  an  alcoholic  parent. 

Prior  to  Oatlln's  efforts,  the  Juvenile 
Court  had  only  two  alternatives  in  dealing 
with  the  male  teen-age  alcoholic — send  him 
to  the  Indiana  Boys'  School  at  Plalnfield 
until  he  was  21,  or  set  him  free,  probably  to 
resume  his  drlnkln?  habits. 

Now  there  Is  a  third  choice.  Many  of  the 
offenders  are  released  to  Oatlln's  custody 
and  he  transports  them  to  a  treatment  cen- 
ter, often  300  miles  away  In  Kentucky,  using 
his  own  car  and  paying  all  the  expenses. 

If  the  Judge  decides  to  send  a  boy  back 
home,  Gatlln  counsels  with  the  youth  and 
takes  him  to  at  least  three  AJi.  meetings 
each  week  and  helps  In  finding  him  a  Job 
If  he  needs  one. 


Gatlln  was  responsible  for  banishing  the 
rule  that  Indiana  alcoholic  treatment  cen- 
ters would  not  accept  anyone  under  16. 
Many  youthful  problem  drinkers,  who  have 
heard  of  GatUn's  program,  voluntarily  seek 
him  out  for  help.  Each  week  he  counseU 
from  four  to  a  dozen  young  people. 

He  has  missed  only  two  days  at  the  Juve- 
nile Detention  Center  In  the  last  14  months 
and  his  telephone  at  home  rings  constantly. 
Often  he  drives  several  hundred  miles  a 
week  taking  young  to  treatment  centers, 
hospitals  and  A.A.  meetings. 

One  of  GatUn's  sponsors  for  the  Jefferson 
Award  described  him  as  a  "one-man  cause," 
saying  he  has  given  his  young  charges  hope 
for  a  new  and  different  way  of  life,  one  of 
freedom,  not  slavery  to  alcohol,  one  of  love 
and  compassion  for  his  fellow  man." 

CHESTL    ANN    FORSLUND 

Cheryl  Ann  Porslund,  3438  Clearvlew 
Drive,  could  have  withdrawn  from  life  after 
her  first  two  children  died  of  cancer. 

Instead,  she  pledged  her  life  to  fighting 
the  dread  disease  among  the  young  and  as 
founder  and  state  president  of  Riley  Cancer 
Research  for  ChUdren  Inc.  (RCRC)  has  been 
primarily  responsible  for  raising  more  than 
$250,000  In  the  last  four  years  for  research 
into  the  causes  of  cancer  among  chUdren. 

Her  daughter,  Erlcka,  was  only  17  months 
old  when  doctors  determined  in  1976  that 
she  suffered  from  neuroblastoma,  a  tumor- 
type  cancer.  The  youngster  died  six  months 
later,  one  week  before  her  second  birthday. 

Mrs.  Forslund's  son,  Michael,  was  bom 
with  Hallerman/Strelf  syndrome,  rare  form 
of  cancer.  Just  three  weeks  before  Erlcka's 
Illness  was  diagnosed. 

For  half  a  year,  Mrs.  Forslund  had  to  care 
for  two  critically  HI  children  simultaneously. 

While  she  was  nursing  Michael  after 
Ericka's  death  she  learned  that  Riley  Hos- 
pital for  Children  was  a  major  research  cen- 
ter for  chUdhood  cancer  and  desperately 
needed  funds  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Thus  developed  her  dream  of  an  organiza- 
tion to  help  in  the  fight. 

She  had  little  encouragement  at  first  but 
proceeded  doggedly  with  her  plans,  telephon- 
ing possible  supporters  and  addressing 
various  groups  even  though  she  never  be- 
fore had  made  a  speech. 

Finally,  Rlley  Cancer  for  Children  Inc.  be- 
came a  reality  in  September  1976. 

But  Mrs.  Forslund's  victory  was  clouded 
by  tragedy  a  second  time. 

Michael  died  suddenly  of  unforeseen  com- 
plications only  24  hours  before  RCRC's  kick- 
off  event  at  which  its  formation  and  purpose 
were  announced. 

She  refused  to  allow  grief  to  Interfere  with 
her  determination  to  conquer  the  disease. 
Only  three  days  after  Michael's  death,  she 
chaired  an  RCRC  state  board  meeting  and 
two  days  later  attended  the  Indianapolis 
RCRC  chapter  meeting. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  Its  existence, 
RCRC  raised  $10,000  primarily  as  a  result 
of  Mrs.  Forslund's  speeches  to  service  orga- 
nizations. Four  years  later  the  total  had 
risen  to  more  than  $250,000. 

In  addition  to  her  fund  raising  efforts. 
Mrs.  Forslund  got  in  touch  with  parents  of 
other  young  cancer  victims,  offering  her  aid 
and  sympathy.  a<<  well  as  enlisting  their 
support  In  the  battle. 

She  has  participated  in  many  seminars 
and  delivered  more  than  100  speeches  on 
cancer  in  children,  death  cmd  dying  and  the 
problems  of  living  with  a  chronically  Ul 
chUd. 

In  the  words  of  her  sponsors  at  the  Indi- 
ana University  Medical  Center.  "Mrs.-  Fors- 
lund's personal  courage,  sensitivity  and  ded- 
ication have  meant  much  to  many  citizens 
of  Indiana,  I  know  of  no  other  individual 
more  deserving  than  she  for  the  Indiana 
Jefferson  Award." 

Since  the  deaths  ot  their  first  datighter 
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and  son,  Mrs.  Forslund  and  her  husband, 
James  F.  Forslund,  have  become  the  parents 
of  two  more  children,  now  16  months  and 
Z%  years  of  age. 

HOBTENSK    G.     TOUNO 

The  Ufe  of  Hortenss  G.  Young  has  been 
one  of  service  and  Involvement — from  her 
graduation  from  Wayne  State  University, 
through  her  teaching  career  at  Grosse 
Polnte,  Mich.,  to  her  many  years  in  Indian- 
apolis. 

Experience  as  a  teacher  opened  the  door 
to  her  participation  in  educational  groups 
such  as  the  Education  Ck>mmlttees  of  the 
Urban  League  and  the  Greater  Indianapolis 
Progress  Committee,  the  PTAs  of  Lawrence 
Township  and  Marlon  County,  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 
and  the  Education  Committee  for  Excep- 
tional Children  In  Lawrence  Township. 

She  was  Instrumental  in  the  formation  of 
the  Coalition  for  Quality  Integrated  Educa- 
tion, which  she  heads. 

As  a  member  of  the  Indiana  State  Li- 
brary Committee,  she  was  active  In  the  or- 
ganization of  a  countywlde  library  system 
for  Indianapolis. 

She  has  done  volunteer  work  for  the  In- 
diana International  Fellowship  Inc..  which 
piartlclpates  In  a  foreign  student  exchange 
program. 

She  also  was  a  Girl  Scout  leader  for 
eight  years  and  has  served  as  a  volunteer 
for  Women  in  Community  Service,  South- 
side  Community  Health  Center.  Bipartisan 
Committee  for  the  JuvenUe  Court.  Social 
Health  Association,  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Marlon  County  Medical  Society  Auxiliary, 
American  Association  of  University  Women, 
Community  Service  Council  and  United  Way. 

She  has  chaired  the  Indiana  Inter-rellglous 
Commission  on  Human  Equality  and  the 
Advisory  Board  of  Indiana  Repertory  The- 
atre for  a  number  of  years  and  Is  chairman 
of  the  Indiana  Region  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Also  politically  active,  she  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful Democratic  candidate  for  the  City- 
County  Council  In  1971. 

She  has  been  named  Woman  of  the  Year 
of  B'nal  B'rtth  and.  In  1977,  was  cited  by 
the  Indianapolis  Urban  League  for  her  "out- 
standing contributions"  to  the  city. 

ABTHXTR  D.  P«ATT 

"Wherever  you  find  the  poor,  the  indigent, 
the  alcoholics  and  the  drue  addicts  in  Marion 
Coimty.  you  will  find  Arthur  Pratt  working 
among  them,  trying  to  help." 

That's  how  one  nomination  aptly  stmi- 
marlzes  why  Arthur  D.  Pratt  is  among  this 
elite  group. 

The  Indianapolis  native  and  Shortrtdge 
High  School  graduate  began  his  involvement 
with  helping  alcoholics  in  1956  at  Baltimore. 
Md..  where  he  helped  found  the  Plynn  Chris- 
tian Fellowship  Houses  Inc— fraternal  homes 
for  alcoholics  and  the  homeless. 

Pratt,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Flynn  Houses,  which  has  established 
32  homes  In  25  cities,  lived  In  the  Inner  city 
at  Baltimore  and  has  lived  In  the  Flynn 
House  of  Marion  County  since  his  ret\im  to 
Indianapolis  In  1962. 

He  Is  a  former  director  of  the  Marion 
County  Municipal  Court  Alcoholic  Rehabili- 
tation program,  which  helps  reform  alco- 
holics and  drug  addicts  imder  court  super- 
vision. He  Is  also  founder  rf  Com-nunlty 
Inter-Faith  Housing  Tnc,  which  provides  a 
proper  living  and  b«islc  services  for  the  elder- 
ly and  low-Income  famUles  In  the  Inner  city. 

Director  of  Biblical  Studies  at  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  here,  he  is  the  author  of 
three  books— "The  Party's  Over,"  "Christ  and 
Americas  Survival"  and  "How  to  Help  and 
Understanding  the  AlcohoUc  or  Drug 
Addict." 

Before  turning  his  Interest  to  helping  al- 
coholics. Pratt  managed  his  family  business, 
Pratt  Printing  <3o.  Inc.  In  1962  he  became  di- 


rector of  the  Fotmdatlon  for  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Development,  Inc..  but  as 
president  of  Pratt  Printing,  he  retains  ties  to 
the  family  btisiness. 

From  other  nominating  letters  came  these 
tributes:  "His  life  is  a  testament  to  the  abU- 
ity  to  combine  faith  and  good  works  and  to 
Inspire  others  by  precept  and  example  to  do 
much  more  in  humane  service." 

And  "I  have  known  Arthur  D.  Pratt  as  the 
most  tenacious,  patient  and  effective  worker 
in  Central  Indiana  with  disadvantaged  citi- 
zens— ^particularly  alcoholic  and  drug 
abusers." 

GRACE   WRrmfACK 

Grace  Whltenack,  who  In  1932  became 
Methodist  Hospital's  first  volunteer,  was 
thrUled  when  Charles  Curran.  a  fellow  hos- 
pital volunteer,  was  named  winner  of  a  Jef- 
ferson Award  in  1978. 

The  many  friends  she  made  In  48  years  of 
volimteer  service  at  the  hospital  can  feel  the 
same  emotion  for  Ms.  Whltenack.  who  at  age 
90  was  forced  to  curtail  her  volunteer  activi- 
ties In  February  1980  after  suffering  a  stroke. 

Nevertheless,  the  flist  "pink  lady"  of  the 
hospital — the  title  given  to  Methodist's  fe- 
male In^ervlce  volunteers — Is  very  alert.  In 
fact,  it  wouldn't  be  surprising  If  she  were  as 
nimble  as  she  was  on  the  first  day  of  volun- 
teer work  when  she  helped  deUver  a  chUd 
for  a  frantic  mother  before  they  could  get  the 
woman  to  the  delivery  room. 

"You  name  It.  and  I've  done  It."  she  said 
once  in  an  interview.  "I've  been  volunteering 
at  Methodist  Hospital  so  long  that  I  feel  like 
a  peg  In  the  wall.  I  love  It  here  and  I  wish  I 
could  come  every  day." 

A  longtime  member  of  Methodist's  White 
Cross  Guild,  she  attended  Perry  Township 
Guild  meetings  regularly  and  i>repered  pa- 
tient care  materials  in  the  White  Cross  Serv- 
ice Center  In  addition  to  her  weekly  volun- 
teer work  for  the  central  service  department. 

And  what  do  you  think  she  wanted  for  her 
90th  birthday  present  July  4.  1979? 

A  ride  on  a  motorcycle. 

"I've  never  ridden  one  before,  and  It's 
something  I've  always  wanted  to  do,"  she 
said. 

She  got  her  wish  when  friends  at  the  East- 
view  Baptist  Church  here  arranged  for  the 
ride  before  a  prayer  meeting  on  her  birthday. 

Her  Idea  of  a  birthday  present  is  further 
testimony  to  the  woman's  spunk  and  zeal, 
which,  along  with  her  smile,  are  sorely  missed 
by  the  friends  she  made  at  Methodist. 

WILLA    M.    THOMAS 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  International 
guest  or  foreign  student  who  has  been  to 
Indianapolis  and  not  met  Wllla  M.  Thomas. 

Oddly  enough,  the  British  are  the  ones  to 
thank  for  the  work  of  Miss  Thomas,  founder 
of  the  city's  international  Club  and  Interna- 
tional  Welcoming   Committee 

After  being  treated  tc  the  warm  hospltaUty 
of  a  British  family,  with  whom  she  stayed 
during  a  Baptist  World  Conference  In  London 
In  1955,  Miss  Thomas  returned  to  this  coun- 
try determined  to  show  the  same  hospitality 
to  anyone  from  a  foreign  land  who  set  foot 
In  Indianapolis. 

"Global  good  will"  Is  what  The  Indianapo- 
lis Star.  In  an  editorial  last  December,  called 
her  work  and  that  of  the  International  Wel- 
coming Committee. 

Because  she  has  no  car,  she  must  do  most 
of  her  work  at  home.  She  uses  the  telephone, 
her  tool  of  good  will,  to  arrange  and  check 
on  the  guests'  accommodations  meals  and 
activities,  pampering  the  visitors  as  If  they 
were  the  most  Important  people  In  the  city. 

And  to  her  they  are. 

Thanks  to  her  efforts  during  International 
Welcome  Week,  an  eight-day  observance  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  season,  many  foreign  visi- 
tors left  the  Circle  City  knowing  what 
"Hoosier  hospltaUty"  is  all  about. 


The  welcome  week  program  provides  pres- 
ents to  the  guests,  enables  them  to  visit 
American  families  and  offers  them  the 
opportunity  to  attend  an  official  welcoming 
ceremony  and  luncheon  at  which  outstand- 
ing leaders  and  students  are  honored. 

In  Wlshard  Memorial  Hospital  for  surgery 
to  remove  a  tumor  from  her  tongue  last 
summer,  Miss  Thomas  would  not  be  denied 
her  work.  The  moment  she  was  wheeled  out 
of  the  hospital's  Intensive-care  unit,  she 
began  to  write  letters  to  visitors  and  prepsr« 
her  weekly  "Church  Events"  column  for  the 
Indianapolis  Recorder. 

Her  biggest  thrtU  at  Christmas  Is  to  receive 
cards  and  letters  from  International  guests 
who  remember  her  favors. 

Also  a  member  of  the  leprosy  committee 
of  the  Church  Federation  and  Indiana  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  Miss  Thomas  has  helped 
raise  more  than  $50,000  to  help  those  with 
leprosy  around  the  world. 

And  proving  that  Hoosier  hospitality  starts 
at  home,  she  established  a  Christmas  card 
project  In  which  greetings  are  dispatched  to 
as  many  as  30,0(X)  p>eople  In  ntirslng  homes 
and  hospitals  In  the  state. 

Is  It  surprising  that  many  of  her  Inter- 
national friends  caU  her  "Atmt  Wills"? 

JAMES   ZIMMERMAN 

When  merchants  and  btislnessmen  st 
Rochester,  Ind.,  are  asked  to  account  for  the 
business  community's  fine  relationship  with 
the  city,  they  Instantly  credit  one  peratHi  in 
particular. 

Jim  Zimmerman. 

And  when  disadvantaged  residents  or  the 
elderly  need  transportation,  companion- 
ship or  Just  a  shoulder  to  lean  on.  there 
Is  one  person  whose  dependablUty  is 
unimpeachable. 

Jim  Zimmerman. 

James  W.  Zimmerman,  co-owner  of  Zim- 
merman Brothers  Funeral  Home,  has 
donated  his  time  to  such  projects  and 
agencies  as  the  Pulton  County  CouncU  of 
Aging,  Civic  Theater  Board  of  Directors, 
Rochester  Kiwanis  Club,  locaJ  Boy  Scouts. 
Bed  Cross  Blood  Bank,  Rochester  School 
Holding  Corp.  and  the  city's  first  employ- 
ment service. 

He  has  been  the  unpaid  executive-secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  23  years. 
and  in  1978  the  chamber  reccgnlzed  his  coa- 
tributlcns  by  pre.:enting  him  with  a  unique 
"Super  Link  Award." 

He  has  spent  32  years  spearheading  the 
successful  blood  bank  operation;  more  than 
30  years  helping  the  school  holding  corpora- 
tion, which  tias  brought  four  new  schools  to 
the  community,  and  more  than  20  years  on 
the  civic  theater  board. 

He  has  headed  the  councU  on  aging  since 
Its  Inception  eight  years  ago  and.  about  five 
years  ago,  helped  launch  the  employment 
service. 

A  past  president  and  30-year  member  of 
the  Rochester  Kiwanis  Club,  Zimmerman 
also  is  wlUing  to  lend  a  hand  for  spontaneous 
projects. 

He  has  been  known  to  reach  into  his  own 
pocket  to  help  someone  buy  food,  shoes  or 
other  necessities  and  tiaa  hired  people  to  do 
work  that  he  normaUy  would  do  himself  so 
that  they  could  earn  needed  money. 

For  22  3rears  he  has  collected  salvageable 
furniture  and  appliances  that  have  been  dis- 
carded and  stored  them  in  his  garage  until 
needed  to  help  famUles  left  homeless  by  fires 
or  some  other  disaster. 

And  his  efforts  to  help  in  community  proj- 
ects— parks,  streets,  parking,  business  and 
Individuals — are  legend. 

AU  this  he  hes  done  tirelessly.  unfalUogly 
and  In  good  humor. 

Cl,ATTOlr 


Clayton  KeUer,  2323  West  Eighth  Street, 
Anderson,  Is  a  meat  packer  whose  commu- 
nity service  achievements  Include  saving  the 
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Bronnenberg  Children's  Home  at  Anderson 
and  personjJiy  raising  tlO.OOO  for  unlXorms 
for  Uie  Anderson  Ulgb  School  band. 

Keller  waa  painting  hla  house  one  day 
when  he  heard  a  radio  report  that  the  chil- 
dren's home  might  be  shut  down  because  of 
Inability  to  meet  state  standards. 

He  hastened  down  the  ladder  and  headed 
for  a  telephone  to  determine  what  was  wrong 
and  what  could  be  done.  He  spearheaded  a 
drive  called  "Don't  Abandon  the  Aban- 
doned," sponsoring  roclc  concerts,  dances,  a 
basketball  game  and  other  events  to  raise 
funds  to  keep  the  home  from  being  closed. 

When  the  high  school  band  needed  teOiOOO 
for  new  uniforms,  Keller  Joined  the  cam- 
paign with  enthusiasm,  making  countlew 
telephone  calls  and  buttonholing  potential 
contributors  to  gain  personal  pledges  exceed- 
ing tlO.OOO. 

Needless  to  say,  the  campaign  was  a  suc- 
cess. 

Said  one  of  his  sponsors,  "He  U  not  a 
politician,  not  a  man  of  wealth  or  power, 
but  a  simple  man  with  an  average  Job  who 
cares  deeply  about  the  citizens  of  Anderson, 
particularly  our  children.  He  Is  not  willing  to 
sit  back  and  let  someone  else  do  the  Job  .  .  . 

"No  title  on  the  door,  no  country  club 
membership,  but  a  common  man  who  has 
worked  long  hours,  walked  streeu,  dialed 
phones  imtll  he  Is  exhausted,  never  for 
reocgnltlon  but  for  love,  for  caring."  9 


PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  ON  MIDDLE 
EAST 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  on  March  15  carried  a 
very  interesting  editorial  analysis  of  the 
foreign  policy  challenges  now  facing  us 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Noting  that  Secretary  of  State  Halg 
will  be  in  the  region  early  next  month, 
the  Journal  said : 

As  Mr.  Halg  digs  into  the  complexities  of 
the  Middle  East,  he  will  want  to  appreciate 
that  a  prudent  U.S.  strategy  must  be  broad- 
gauged,  one  that  works  on  political  prob- 
lems even  as  efforts  are  marshaled  to  deter 
some  future  thrust  Into  the  region  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Journal  issued  a  very  pertinent 
reminder  that,  "To  view  the  Middle  East 
through  a  narrow  anti-Soviet  lens  would 
destroy  reality  and  risk  ignoring  more 
fundamental  Issues."  The  editorial  iden- 
tified the  central  problem  of  concern  as 
the  questicHi  of  Palestinian  autonomy. 

The  Journal's  assessment  parallels  my 
own  thinking  in  this  matter.  As  I  told 
the  World  Affairs  Council  at  an  address 
in  Providence  on  March  13,  I  am  espe- 
cially disturbed  by  the  administration's 
effort  to  subordinate  the  search  for 
Arab-Israeli  peace  in  the  Middle  East  to 
efforts  to  counter  pursuant  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism. 

I  told  the  Council : 

Secretary  Halg's  reported  determination 
to  concentrate  on  what  he  regards  as  a 
major  Soviet  threat  In  the  Middle  East  In- 
stead of  pressing  for  an  early  resumption 
of  E?yptlan-Israell  negotiations  on  Pales- 
tinian autonomy  Ignores  the  fact  that  the 
principal  threat  to  peace  In  the  Middle  East 
Is  another  Arab-Israeli  war  and  not  Soviet 
encrouchment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  Providence  Journal's  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

VS.  Nexos  "Bboad-Oaucxd"  Polict 

"In  focusing  Ite  attention  on  the  Middle 
Bart  and  Peralan  OuU  as  an  area  of  prime 


concern  to  the  United  States,  the  Reagan 
adnunisutktlon  has  shown  a  convincing  un- 
derotaudlng  of  priorities.  The  disarray  In 
NATO  and  the  ugly  fight  In  El  Salvador  re- 
cede In  importance  when  compared  to  the 
upheavals,  real  and  potential,  that  dot  the 
map  from  Beirut  to  Islamabad.  Tailoring  a 
couerent  VS.  strategy  tor  that  region  is 
emerging,  appropriately,  as  the  administra- 
tions central   lorelgn-pollcy  preoccupation. 

"A  military  bulid-up  on  the  indlan  Ocean 
littoral  Is  the  Immediate  goal.  The  adminis- 
tration decided  last  week  to  expauu  ou  plans 
de. eloped  last  >ear  to  seek  a  string  of  for- 
ward bases  in  ports  of  Oman,  Somalia  and 
Kenya.  An  additional  $100  million  will  be 
sought  to  build  up  these  bases,  to  which 
U.S.  forces  will  have  periodic  access;  and 
Washington  hopes  to  persuade  Egypt,  as 
well,  to  grant  basing  rights  at  a  more  secure 
port  on  the  Red  Sea. 

"This  military  stiffening,  with  the  crucial 
goal  of  safeguarding  Middle  East  oil  and 
enhancing  the  region's  stability,  directly  mir- 
rors the  administration's  tough,  anti-So- 
viet stance.  Secretary  of  State  Halg  will  visit 
the  region  early  next  month,  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  press  Israel,  Egypt.  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Jordan  for  support  of  the  Americans' 
planned  Rapid  Deployment  Force.  This  is 
an  Important  quest,  for  the  United  States 
cannot  expect  to  gain  influence  in  the  re- 
gion without  some  degree  of  enhanced  mil- 
itary readiness,  and  it  cannot  develop  this 
without  cooperation  from  moderate  Arab 
leaders. 

"Military  power,  however.  Is  not  the  only 
determinant  of  US.  Influence  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  the  U.S.-Sovlet  standoff  can- 
not be  held  up  as  the  sole  pivot  around  which 
an  American  strategy  is  built.  Other  Issues 
clamor  for  attention.  Issues  having  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  facing  down  the 
Kremlin,  seeking  to  match  Soviet  power  or 
protecting  tanker  access  through  the  Strait 
of  Hormuz.  To  view  the  Middle  East  through 
a  narrow  antl-Sovlet  lens  would  distort 
reality  and  risk  ignoring  more  fundamental 
Issues. 

"Of  these,  the  central  matter  remains  a 
search  for  progress  on  the  Arab-Israeli  dis- 
putes, chiefly  the  question  of  Palestinian  au- 
tonomy. Talks  on  this  issue  have  stalled, 
with  new  moves  unlikely  until  after  Israel's 
elections  on  June  30.  But  the  problem  sits 
at  the  core  of  the  Middle  East  cauldron.  It 
won't  go  away,  and  pro-US.  Arab  states 
such  as  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  are  un- 
likely to  bend  on  the  matter  of  aiding  Amer- 
ican security  goals  until  there  Is  move- 
ment toward  a  Palestinian  solution. 

"And  while  this  problem  has  obvious  mil- 
itary angles.  It  Is  essentially  a  political  and 
diplomatic  ma.tter.  unaffected  by  US  task 
forces  In  the  Indian  Ocean  or  a  Marine  Corps 
suipiy  dump  somewhere  along  the  Indian 
Ocean.  As  Mr.  Halg  digs  into  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  Middle  East,  he  will  want  to 
appreciate  that  a  prudent  U.S.  strategy  must 
be  broad-gauged,  one  that  works  on  the 
political  problems  even  as  efforts  are  mar- 
shaled to  deter  some  future  thrust  Into 
the  region  by  the  Soviet  Unlon."# 


tervlew  printed  In  the  Rbcoeb  at  this 
point 

The  material  Is  as  foUows: 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  SENATOR  PERCY 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
21,  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  made  an 
appearance  on  "Newsmaker — Sunday", 
a  news  Interview  program  of  the  Cable 
News  Network.  In  response  to  questions 
posed  by  Stuart  Loory  of  Cable  News 
Network,  Philip  Geyelin  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  Walter  Mears  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  Senator  Percy  expressed 
his  views  on  a  wide  variety  of  foreign 
affairs  ouestJons. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  wish  to  have  the  transcript  of  this  In- 


Mr.  LooBT.  Welcome  to  Newsmaker  Sunday. 
Our  guest  today  is  Senator  Charles  Percy.  Re- 
publican of  Illinois.  He  Is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  With 
me  to  question  him  are  Philip  Geyelin,  the 
syndicated  columnist,  and  Walter  Mears, 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  As- 
sociated Presa.  I'm  Stuart  Loory.  Well  be 
right  back. 

saoMKirrn 
Mr.  LooBT.  There  are  at  least  four  Import- 
ant center*  of  power  Involved  In  the  foreign 
policy  decision-making  process  in  Washing- 
ton. They  are  the  White  House,  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Defense  Department,  and  last 
but  certainly  not  least  the  offices  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Capitol 
HIU.  The  executive  makes  foreign  policy,  but 
the  committee,  acting  for  the  Senate,  exam- 
ines It,  advises  on  it.  and  exercises  a  modi- 
cum of  approval  over  It.  Our  guest  today  U 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  first  Repub- 
lican chairman  in  almost  30  years.  He  is  Sen- 
ator Charles  Percy  of  XUlnols.  Mr.  Percy  first 
iissii  P.I  hi  seat  In  the  6enate  in  1966,  after 
a  distinguished  career  In  business.  While  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he 
worked  summers  for  the  B^  &  Howell  Oor- 
poration.  After  graduation,  he  joined  the 
company.  By  age  33  he  was  a  director,  by  20 
he  was  corporate  secretary,  and  by  39  he  waa 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer.  He  re- 
signed that  Job  to  run  for  the  Senate.  Sen- 
ator, welcome  to  Newsmaker  Sunday.  Let's 
start  with  this  week's  developments  before 
the  committee,  the  testimony  by  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Halg.  I'm  Interested.  In  par- 
ticular, in  the  hints  that  be  gave  that  were 
subsequently  foUowed-up  by  an  administra- 
tion request  for  repeal  of  the  Clark  Amend- 
ment, and  for  permission  to  aid  Angolan 
reb^s.  How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

Mr.  PCBCT.  Well,  I  voted  for  the  Clvk 
Amendment.  I  probatrfy  shouldn't  have,  be- 
cause since  then  I  really  feel  there  Is  no 
country  on  earth  that  restrict*  their  gov- 
ernment that  way,  and  when  we  singled  out 
a  country,  and  said  we  will  not  do  some- 
thing in  that  country.  It  tied  the  hands  (of 
the  administration).  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration ought  to  be  open,  particularly  con- 
sidering we  now  have  such  Intimate  safe- 
guards over  the  use  of  intelligence  In  all 
countries,  through  the  Intelligence  over- 
sight committees. 

Mr.  LooRT.  Well,  but  this  Is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  more  than  Just  the  use  of  Intel- 
ligence. This  would  actually  be  giving  aid 
to  a  group  of  rebels  to  overthrow  a  sit- 
ting government.  You  feel  that  this  Is  some- 
thing the  administration  should  be  allowed 
to  do,  without  any  advice  and  consent  from 
the  Senaite? 

Mr.  Pexct.  No,  they  should  not,  and  that 
Is  making  and  executing  a  foreign  policy 
that  would  be  a  departure  from  where 
we've  seen.  There  is  adequate  oversight  pro- 
vision for  It,  but  unfortunately  this  provi- 
sion is  on  the  books.  It  should  not  probably 
have  been  put  on  the  books,  but  It's  there, 
and  at  some  point  It  should  be  removed. 
This  is.  I  think,  an  unfortunate  timing  be- 
cause it  has  concerned  many  of  the  front 
line  states,  and  concerned  a  country  like 
Nigeria. 

Mr.  LooBT.  Will  you  be  bringing  any  action 
within  the  committee  to  start  In  motion  a 
repeal  of  the  Clark  Amendment? 

Mr.  Pebct.  We  will  certainly  be  discussing 
It  with  the  administration,  end  If  there  is 
a  specific  request,  and  legislation  offered, 
there  will  be  hearings  on  it.  But  the  timing 
for  doing  this  is  not  good  now. 

Mr.  liOOBT.  You  don't  think  It's  propitious 
now* 
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Mr.  PaacT.  I  do  not.  I  think  the  timing  .  .  . 
it's  a  poor  time 

Mr.  Meabs.  One  of  the  controversies  that 
characterized  the  committee  during  the  Viet- 
nam war  period  was  over  a  similar  question. 
What  kind  of  advance  approval  should  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  the  Sen- 
ate, exercise  over  the  use  of  American  forces 
abroad?  How  do  you  see  that  in  this  case? 
Should  there  be  oversight  after  the  fact. 
or  approval  In  advance? 

Mr.  PsBCT.  No.  because  of  the  Vietnam 
war  the  War  Powers  Act  was  enacted,  and 
I  was  a  co^>onsor  of  that  Act,  and  similar 
views  by  senators  such  as  Stennis  and  Javits 
made  possible  putting  that  together.  They 
were  oosponsors  of  it.  That  really  reviews  and 
requires  any  time  we  engage  In  hostilities 
abroad  an  oversight  by  the  Congress,  and 
that  is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  and  Secretary  Halg  have  said 
they  will  scrupulously  observe  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  that  Act. 

Mr.  Meabs.  But  that  must  tie  their  hands 
pretty  tightly.  It's  a  30  day  limitation.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Pkbct.  It  does,  but  it  Is  subject  to  their 
Interpreitation  of  what  Is  Imminent  hortUlty, 
and  they  have  not  Interpreted  ES  Salvador, 
sending  advisors  down  there,  as  engaging  In 
Imminent  hoetUlty,  and  they  have  not  In- 
voked the  Act. 

Mr.  Qeteldj.  Senator,  leaving  aside  the 
question  of  congressional  oversight.  Secretary 
Halg  has  said  there  Is  a  matter  of  principle 
here  of  the  President's  freedom  to  do  this 
sort  of  thing.  Is  there  another  principle  In- 
volved? He  Is  engaging  now  In  a  worldwide 
campaign,  trying  to  get  our  allies  to  denotmce 
Soviet  activities  attempting  to  overthrow 
governments.  Is  there  any  contradiction  In 
the  same  administration  claiming  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  go  azx>und  overthrow- 
ing governments,  and  supporting  Insurgen- 
cies? 

Mr.  Pebct.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  con- 
tradiction, but  I  think  let's  stay  Just  right 
with  the  El  Salvador  situation,  in  our  hemi- 
sphere, where  it's  in  otir  vital  security  inter- 
ests, and  we  think  therefore  the  Interests  of 
our  friends  and  allies.  We  wanted  to  ade- 
quately Inform  them  that  outside  forces 
were  bringing  arms  Into  El  Salvador  to  over- 
throw the  present  government,  and  that  we 
Intended  to  interdict  those,  or  discourage  the 
shipment  of  those  arms.  We  have  successfully 
done  so.  and  they've  done  so  with,  I  think, 
the  st4>port  of  most  of  us  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Getelik.  But  the  point  still  Is  we're 
both  playing,  us  and  the  Soviets,  the  same 
game.  What  Henry  Kissinger  wanted  to  do 
when  the  dark  Amendment  was  passed  was 
put  something  like  $25  million  in  covert  ac- 
tivities designed  to  advance  an  Insurgency 
against  the  govemmen/t  in  Angola.  It's  ok  for 
us  to  do,  but  not  ok  for  them  to  do  It.  Is  that 
the  pwlnt? 

Mr  Pebct.  No.  I  think  we  have  to  be  ex- 
traordinarily careful,  to  be  consistent  in  our 
policies,  and  I  think  this  Is  why  this  Issue 
will  be  examined  very  carefully  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  Mears.  Do  you  think  that  we've  been 
consistent  in  this  El  Salvador  situation?  The 
President  had  a  news  conference,  and  said 
It  was  our  front  yard,  and  the  Insurgency 
would  spread  Into  South  and  perhi^js  North 
America.  Within  a  few  days  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  It  was  being  overplayed.  Too  much 
attention  was  being  paid  to  It.  Then  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  advanced  what  he  said  was 
not  a  domlnoe  theory,  but  said  that  suoces- 
■Ive  nations  In  Central  America  would  topple 
if  we  didn't  stop  this.  I'm  a  little  confused. 

Mr.  Pebct.  Wril,  the  confusion  simply  In- 
volved the  iise  of  the  term  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  State  Department  did  not  make 
any  such  statement.  It  was  an  individual  in 
the  State  Department  who  had  given  a  deep 
background  brleflng,  and  the  position  that 
be  took  was  repiullated  the  next  day  by  Sec- 


retary Halg.  Only  Secretary  Halg  can  make 
State  Department  i>ollcy.  This  deep-back- 
grounder was  erroneous,  and  It  was  qtilckly 
corrected  on  the  record. 

Mr.  MEAB3.  My  Impression  was  the  Secre- 
tary sent  the  spokesman  to  utter  the  deep 
background  statement. 

Mr.  Pebct.  Well,  I  know,  but  newsmen  take 
a  risk  If  they  accept  the  deep-backgrounder 
as  stating  State  Department  policy. 

Mr.  Obtxlin.  Senator,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, I  have  never  heard  a  case  of  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  or  an  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Just  winging  It.  They  don't 
do  that.  Those  deep-backgrounders  are  au- 
thorized. That  was  the  line,  untu  It  was  seen 
In  print  the  next  day,  and  somebody  didn't 
like  It.  What  was  also  Impressive  In  and  about 
that  performance  was  that  the  cover  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  John  Bushnell,  was 
blown  by  the  Secretary.  This  leads  me  to  the 
question  of  how  well  do  you  think  these 
people.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Pebct.  That's  Just  an  example  of  the 
candor  oif  tibe  adminUctratlon. 

Mr.  Geteljn.  Well,  you  would  call  It  the 
candor.  Let's  talk  about  It  In  terms  of  com- 
petence. Do  you  feel  this  crowd  has  really  set- 
tled In?  Do  you  know  who  you're  talking 
to,  who's  making  policy?  When  we've  had  as 
many  changes  as  we've  had,  Caspar  Wein- 
berger coming  out  for  the  neutron  bomb, 
and  then  being  knocked  down.  We  had  Rich- 
ard Pipes,  who's  the  scholar-ln-resldence  on 
Soviet  affairs,  saying  that  detente  was  dead, 
and  getting  knocked  down.  We've  had  a 
whole  series  cT,  Just  this  week,  there  were 
two  different  aides,  one  before  the  House 
conmilttee  and  one  before  your  committee, 
one  saying  Nicaragua  was  lost  forever,  and 
the  other  saying  actually  not  really.  I  mean, 
do  you  have  a  sense  that  they  are  doing  pre- 
cisely what  they  found  most  lacking  In.  .  .  . 
I  mean  that  they  are  vacillating.  That  this  Is 
what  Reagan  said.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Pebct.  I  don't  see  any  vacillation.  I 
don't  think  anyone  accused  Secretary  Halg 
of  vacillating.  What  you  do  have  Is  a  shake- 
down period,  and  It  will  take  a  little  whUe. 
They  wlU  learn  by  these  examples,  but  no 
team  can  ever  take  the  field  and  run  as  an 
experienced  team  would  later  In  the  season. 
Certainly  this  team  has  shown  great  skill, 
great  creativity,  and  a  sense  of  coheslveness, 
not  only  within  Itself,  but  in  the  Congress, 
that's  unprecedented.  Now  the  very  fact  that 
there  are  some  differences,  such  as  you've 
mentioned,  Phil,  I  don't  think  should  be 
looked  upon  as  anything  other  than  par  for 
the  course,  maybe  even  better  than  par.  for  a 
new  administration. 

Mr.  LooBT.  Senator,  if  I  can  interrupt  you 
right  here,  we  have  some  messages,  and  then 
well  be  right  back. 

Mr.  LooBT.  Back  on  Newsmaker  Sunday. 
Our  guest  Is  Senator  Charles  Percy,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. At  the  beginning  of  the  program, 
you  said  that  the  time  was  not  propitious 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Clark  Amendment,  and 
that  because  of  objections  of  the  front  line 
states  in  Africa.  One  of  the  other  things  that 
we  heard  In  the  past  week  was  the  posslbU- 
Ity  of  Improved  relations  between  this  coun- 
try and  South  Africa,  and  even  the  possi- 
bility of  a  visit  by  Prime  Minister  Botha  to 
this  country.  How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

Mr.  Pebct.  Well,  It  would  be  Inappropri- 
ate, and  this  was  done  possibly  In  discussion 
at  lower  levels  In  the  State  Department,  but 
categorically  denied  by  Secretary  Halg,  who 
sets  the  policy.  Therefore,  there  Is  no  such 
visit  seriously  now  contemplated. 

Mr.  LooBT.  You  are  assured  that  Is  the 
case  by  the  Secretary.  Have  you  talked  to  the 
President  about  It  also? 

Mr.  Pebct.  No,  I  have  not  talked  to  the 
President.  I  think  It  Is  unnecessary.  Secre- 
tary Halg  can.  In  this  case,  certainly  speak 
for  the  President  as  a  matter  of  policy.  This 


Isn't  t  say  that  you  can  rule  that  out  some- 
time In  the  futtire,  but  at  at  this  particular 
time  I  do  not  see  such  a  visit  Imminent. 

Mr.  LooBT.  What  would  have  to  change 
before  a  visit  like  that  cotild  be  ruled  In? 

Mr.  Pebct.  WeU,  I  would  tend  to  think 
that  If  It  appeared  as  though  we  could  really 
work  out  a  solution  In  Namibia,  the  old 
Southwest  Africa,  and  It  would  take  some 
give-and-take  on  the  part  of  South  Africa, 
then  possibly  we'd  want  to  hav«  direct  con- 
tact on  an  Issue  like  that,  with  the  front 
line  states — Nigeria — every  African  nation, 
every  country  on  earth.  This  has  been  a  30 
to  35-year  festering  problem,  and  I  have 
urged  the  United  States  to  take  leadership, 
and  the  State  Department  to  take  leadership 
on  this  Issue  since  I  visited  Namibia  some 
years  ago.  But  as  of  the  moment.  Just  a  visit 
at  this  particular  time,  when  there  are  100 
other  heads  of  state  waiting  in  line  to  talk 
with  President  Reagan,  this  would  not  be  a 
propitious  moment. 

Mr.  LooBT.  The  Carter  administration's 
htmun  rights  oriented  policy,  I  think  you 
can  make  an  argument  that  it  had  Its  great- 
est Impact  In  Africa.  Do  you  see  any  repudi- 
ation of  that  policy  by  some  of  the  things 
that  are  happening  now,  like  the  repeal  of 
the  Clark  Amendment,  and  the  talk  of  Im- 
proving relations  with  South  Africa?  Is  that 
going  to  hurt  us  at  all? 

tfr.  Perct.  In  discussions  with  the  Depart- 
ment and  with  the  administration,  I  see  no 
lesser  emphasis  on  human  rights,  other  than 
It  Is  not  going  to  be  the  centerpiece  of  the 
administration,  and  It  should  not  be.  Our 
own  national  security  interests  should  be  the 
centerpiece  of  that  policy,  and  that  should 
not  be  subordinate  to  any  other.  What  the 
administration  Is,  I  think,  wisely  saying  also 
Is  that  because  we  were.  In  human  rights 
areas,  only  able  to  punish  friends,  or  people 
with  whom  we  were  working,  by  cutting  off 
aid  or  something  Uke  that,  or  countries  we 
were  trying  to  help,  and  leaving  totally  un- 
touched our  adversaries  because  they  wer* 
not  Involved  In  such  programs,  this  is  not  aa 
even-handed  poUcy.  The  administration  In- 
tends to  point  out  the  breach  of  human 
rights  In  totaUtarlan  countries,  communist 
countries,  as  weU  as  all  other  countries,  and 
I  see  probably  more  done  multl-natlonaUy. 
rather  than  Just  bilaterally,  and  I  support 
that. 

Mr.  Meabs.  A  question  about  the  press.  You 
mentioned  a  couple  of  points  on  which,  for 
ex3unple,  the  El  Salvador  background  briefing, 
the  reports  of  a  South  African  visit,  when 
things  like  that  crop  up,  you  see  them  In  the 
paper,  you  hear  them  around  the  Hill,  what 
do  you  do?  Do  you  call  up  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  say  what's  going  on  over  there?  Or 
do  they  call  you?  How  do  you  woi^  with 
them? 

Mr.  PxxcT.  I  would  say  that  we're  on  the 
phone  back  and  forth  at  various  levels  a  cou- 
ple of  times  a  day.  not  on  every  particular 
Instance,  but  regularly,  on  world  problems, 
and  yes,  I  raise  questions.  They'U  raise  ques- 
tions with  me.  Many  times  they'U  caU  up  and 
say,  here  Is  something  coming.  What  we  have 
Is  an  agreement  that  we'll  try  to  constilt  to- 
gether as  much  as  we  possibly  can.  so  that 
neither  one  of  us  Is  surprised. 

Mr.  Oeteun.  You  talked  earlier  about  the 
shake-down,  speaking  of  the  process,  and  you 
thought  that  they  were  reaUy  doing  better 
than  par.  But  you've  been  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  a  long  time.  Has  It  ever 
taken  this  long  to  staff  the  State  Department 
at  the  Assistant  Secretary  level? 

1ST.  PBCT.  No,  It  has  not,  and  I  have  filed  a 
complaint,  and  discussed  It  face -to-f ace  with 
representatives  of  the  administration,  begin- 
ning with  George  Bush,  who  I  Indulged  to 
take  a  particular  Interest  in.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  came  to  the  Hill,  met  with  the  chair- 
men, at  Howard  Baker's  suggestion,  of  aU  of 
the  committees,  and  I  raised  this  taaus  of  ttM 
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lengtb  of  time  It  was  taking  to  g«t  our  team 
In  place. 

Mr.  OmuN.  But  Mr.  Chairman,  you  must 
know  that  at  least  part  of  the  problem  Is  in 
your  own  committee,  and  not  only  In  your 
own  committee  but  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  committee.  Have  you  filed  a  complaint 
wltb  Jesse  Helms? 

Mr.  Pbktt.  No,  I  have  not,  because  as  of  the 
last  conversation  we  had  a  few  days  ago  there 
was  not  a  single  position  he  had  a  hold  on. 

Mr.  Oktxlin.  I  mean  he  was  about  to  get  a 
hold  on  Oene  Rostow,  wasn't  he,  for  head  of 
the  . .. 

Mr.  PcacT.  Tes,  but  we  did  not  even  have 
the  nomination.  There's  no  decision  made  by 
the  administration.  How  can  he  put  a  hold  on 
a  name  that's  not  even  been  sent  for- 
ward. .  .  .  That's  Just  a  newspaper  report. 

Mr.  OrmxN.  Yes,  the  reason  you  dont 
have  a  nomination  Is  because  they  know  If 
they  did  they'd  have  a  hold  on  It. 

Mr.  PncT.  Well,  that  Is  Incorrect,  because 
there's  no  decision  made  on  the  administra- 
tion yet  on  who  should  head  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency. 

Mr.  OrrKLxit.  But,  you  will  admit  that  a 
lot  of  the  delay  has  been  caused  by  the  fact 
that  names  have  been  floated,  and  shot 
down  by  Senator  Helms,  or  others,  or  at  least 
encountered  a  lot  of  objections.  Assistant 
Secretary  Eagleberger  Is  certainly  an  example. 

Mr.  Pkbct.  No.  I  would  be  the  first  to  say, 
and  simultaneously  to  Senator  Helms,  that 
he  is  not  an  obstruction  In  this  process.  He 
has  categorically  denied  U,  and  .... 

Mr.  Obtxixm.  He's  categorically  denied  It. 
but  the  administration  doesn't  see  It  that 
way,  I  think. 

Mr.  Pbsct.  They  consult  with  Senator 
Helms  the  way  they  consult  vrlth  many  of 
the  senators  on  positions  that  they  know 
those  particular  senators  are  very  much  In- 
terested In.  Obviously  on  the  appointment 
for  Latin  America.  Jesse  Helms  has  a  right 
to  be  concerned.  He  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  QtrrcLnt.  But  here  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere's been  put  front  and  center  as  our 
greatest  concern,  and  somehow  this  Gtdmln- 
Istratlon  working  together  with  the  Senate 
cannot  come  forward  with  somebody  to  deal 
with  that  part  of  the  world.  I  mean,  that's 
the  last  glaring  vacancy,  and  It's  been  made 
the  single  most  Important  Issue. 

Mr.  Pexct.  Well,  the  question  that  I  have 
raised  is  not  the  procedure  In  the  Depart- 
ment, but  the  clearances  necessary  In  the 
White  House,  and  there  are,  and  I  have 
spoken  with  the  President's  aides  there,  men 
that  I  highly  respect,  and  have  urged  that 
the  decision-making  process  be  speeded  up. 
if  only  from  the  standpoint  that  we  dont 
have  time  to  be  lobbied.  I  am  lobbied  by  100 
senators,  each  of  whom  have  one  or  two 
people  In  their  state  they  think  are  Ideally 
stilted  to  be  ambassador  In  some  countries, 
and  that's  Just  the  beginning  of  It.  We  must 
take  the  time.  then,  when  a  senator  asks  you 
to  Interview  someone  to  talk  to  them.  But 
we  do  not  really  initiate  these  nominations, 
yet  people  dont  really  believe  that.  They 
somehow  think  we  have  a  vast  influence  with 
the  administration  In  every  appointment. 
We  can  advise,  but  It's  their  Job,  In  the 
executive  branch,  to  nominate,  and  we  hope 
these  nominations  will  be  coming  forth  ra- 
pidly, and  I'm  pleased  to  see  that  the  logjam 
does  seem  to  be  breaking  up  now. 

Mr.  OcTKixN.  So  I  can't  get  you  into  an 
argument  with  Senator  Helms? 

Mr.  P«mcT.  There's  nothing  to  areue  about 
there,  because  there  was  one  new^aper  re- 
port that  he  was  folding  up  the  head  of  AID. 
It  was  absolutely  untrue,  and  he  cleared  It 
up  In  five  nUntues. 

Mr.  LooiT.  If  I  can  Interrupt  now,  we  do 
have  to  take  a  break.  Well  be  right  back. 

Mr.  LooBT.  Back  with  Newsmaker  Sunday. 
Our  guest  today  is  Senator  Charles  Percy, 


chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  With  me  to  question  him  are 
PhUlp  Oeyeim,  the  syndicated  columnist, 
and  Walter  Mears,  the  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press.  Mr.  Mears. 

Mr.  MxASS.  Senator,  do  you  subscribe  to 
the  theory  that  Secretary  of  State  Halg 
advanced  before  your  committee  that  EI  Sal- 
vador Is  the  first,  or  perhaps  second,  nation 
on  a  hit  llsi  that  the  communist  world  Is 
working  through,  that  they  go  over  to  Cen- 
tral America? 

Mr.  PiBCT.  WeU.  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Kremlin,  has  not  shared  with  me  their  hit 
list.  All  we  can  do  Is  look  at  the  circum- 
stances. President  Sadat,  for  Instance,  Is  ab- 
solutely convinced  that  they  have  an  overall 
strategy  to  engulf  and  take  over  Africa  as 
a  means  of  controlling  the  Gulf.  He  Is  very 
convinced  of  this  In  his  posture,  and  every 
attitude  Is  evidence  of  that.  The  Secretary 
Is  convinced  that  there  Is  a  pattern  In  Cen- 
tral America  that  we  cannot  overlook,  and 
for  that  reason  he  Is  taking  a  test  case  In  El 
Salvador  to  see  If  we  can  reverse  that  pattern, 
and  I  support  him  In  that  effort. 

Mr.  Mkass.  And  would  you  support  forceful 
action  against  Cuba  to  prevent  supplies  from 
going  to  El  Salvador? 

Mr.  Pkkct.  I  don't  see  that  force  Is  neces- 
sary under  the  present  circumstances.  We 
have  an  attitude,  a  posture  towards  Cuba 
that  has  been  regardless  of  administration 
and  party,  for  the  last  20  years,  and  the  pres- 
ent administration  Is  consistent  with  that. 
and  they  absolutely  categorically  deny  that 
there  are  any  plans  for  use  of  military  force 
against  Cuba  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Mears.  There  was  a  discussion  the 
other  day  of  contingency  plans  In  that  area. 

Mr.  Pbrct.  Well,  a  nation  would  be  Irre- 
sponsible If  It  didn't  have  many  contingency 
plans.  The  war  games  problems  carried  on 
by  the  Defense  Department  day  by  day 
always  takes  Into  account  the  worst-case  sit- 
uation as  well  as  the  more  hopeful  situa- 
tions. They  must  have  options  for  everything 
and  no  government  on  earth  would  not,  in 
the  power  position  that  we  occupy,  with  the 
responsibility  that  we  have  to  protect  and 
defend  the  free  world.  It  would  be  irrespon- 
sible not  to  have  such  plans,  or  thoughts,  or 
options.  But  there  are  no  plans,  as  such. 

Mr.  LooRT.  This  Is  a  question  that  might 
sound  a  little  frivolous,  but  it  Isn't.  The 
Secretary,  if  I'm  correct,  was  asked  whether 
he  thought  that  a  domino  theory  was  active 
in  Central  America,  and  he  said  no.  There  is 
no  domino  theory,  but  there  is  a  hit  list. 
Then  he  went  on  to  indicate  what  countries 
were  involved,  £n  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Oua- 
temala.  and  Honduras.  What's  the  difference 
between  the  domino  theory  and  a  hit  list? 

Mr.  Percy.  Well,  a  hit  list  might  be  such 
as  Africa.  It  might  not  be  one  right  after 
another,  countries  alongside  each  other,  but 
they  start  in  with  the  ones  that  are  most 
vulnerable.  Mozambique.  Ethiopia.  South 
Yemen,  ^ny  areas  In  which  they  can  find 
vulnerability  the  Soviets  have  been  moving 
In  and  we've  got  to  be  careful,  to  watch  for 
that,  to  work  with  our  allies  around  the 
world  to  prevent  It  bapp>enlng. 

Mr.  LooRT.  Well.  It  has  been  said  here  In 
Washington  we  are  in  danger  of  getting 
Into  a  Vietnam-type  situation.  Possibly  the 
dispatch  of  Vi  million  American  troops,  or 
anything  like  that,  but  still  a  modality  of 
the  situation  in  which  the  country  inter- 
venes out  of  the  feeling  that  another  power, 
namely  the  Soviet  Union,  is  Intervening, 
and  out  of  the  wrongful  feeling.  Is  there  any 
poBslblUty  that  this  is  the  case,  and  that 
tne  administration  has  not  really  proved  its 
ca«e? 

Mr.  Pbrct.  I  think  the  administration 
has  proved  Its  case  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  great  manv  countries  abroad,  and  certain- 
ly to  the  satisfaction  of  certain  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  They've 
shared  the  intelligence  with  them.  I  do  not 


think  we  will  get  Into  a  Vietnam.  First  of 
all.  we  won't  get  Into  a  Vietnam  because 
we've  had  a  Vietnam.  We've  gone  through 
that  experience,  and  we're  not  about  to  re- 
peat It.  Secondly,  we  have  a  new  provision 
on  the  books,  because  Vietnam  came  about 
becavse  constitutionally  the  founding  fa- 
thers wisely  said  only  Congress  can  declare 
wsir.  What  we've  done  is  make  war  without 
declaring  it.  and  the  War  Powers  Act,  which 
a  few  of  us  worked  on,  was  designed  to 
prevent  that  happening,  to  take  into  ac- 
count we  make  war  without  declaring  It, 
and  to  therefore  set  up  trigger  points  which 
will  require  the  President  to  come  back  to 
Congress  for  authority  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Mears.  Do  you  believe  the  Congress 
would  have  stopped  the  Vietnam  war  given 
the  atmosphere  that  existed  during  the  esca- 
lation period?  It  was  pretty  late  in  the 
game  by  the  time  that  even  the  doves  were 
saying  we  ought  to  get  out. 

Mr  Percy.  Yes.  but  I  think  It  would  have 
triggered  certain  actions  by  Congress  that 
took  ten  years  ultimately  to  be  taken,  and — 
after  all — that  war  and  our  participation  in 
It  was  legislated  to  an  end.  It  was  ended 
by  Congress,  not  by  the  President.  It  was 
with  hli  reluctant  concurrence,  but  then 
full  concurrence  after  that.  You  cannot 
guarantee  anything  In  a  fragile  world  such 
as  we  live  In.  but  we've  dene  everything  we 
can  to  prevent  another  Vietnam,  and  cer- 
tainly the  announcement  that  was  made  late 
this  week  that  there  Is  going  to  be  a  with- 
drawal orogram  for  16  of  the  54  advisers. 
They  will  be  back  by.  presimiably.  July. 
This  at  least  Is  the  plan  and  the  goal,  and 
I  know  It  brings  to  mind  Bob  MacNamara 
saying  "We're  going  to  be  home  by  Chrlst- 
nias."  but  this  will  be  a  very  vigilant  Con- 
gress, and  certainly  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  have  very,  very  careful  over- 
sight, and  we  hope  a  partnership  in  working 
with  the  executive  branch  of  government  in 
preventing  another  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Qetelin.  Well.  Senator,  of  course  we 
did  eventually  withdraw  from  Vietnam,  and 
then  lost  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  part  of  the 
Vietnam  analogy  that  fits  has  to  do  with  this 
business  of  staking  everything,  putting  all 
of  your  chips,  on  one  very,  very  unstable 
country,  associating  yourself  with  a  govern- 
ment that  is  as  vulnerable  from  a  coup  from 
the  right  as  It  probably  Is  from  the  left.  But 
saying  to  the  world  this  is  where  we  draw  the 
line,  and  that's  precisely  what  the  adminis- 
tration says,  that  the  be-all  and  end-all.  the 
test  of  our  ability  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  made  in  El  Salvador,  of  all 
places,  where  they  kill  people  at  the  rate  of 
</2  million  a  year  In  this  country  by  our  own 
terms,  ^snt  that  a  dangerous  preposition).  I 
mean  In  political   psychological  terms? 

Mr.  LooRY.  I  think  we  should  say  «4  mil- 
lion a  year  If  It  were  In  this  country  with  this 
population,  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  Oetelin.  I  said  that,  per  capita.  Right. 

Mr.  Percy.  I  don't  think  it's  daneerous. 
Phil.  I  think  first  of  all.  Vietnam  was  another 
part  of  the  world  w^ere  Its  security  was  not 
vital  to  our  own  national  security  Interest.  El 
Salvador  Is  In  the  heart  of  this  hemisphere. 
It's  a  vulnerable  point  in  Central  America, 
the  area  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  Is  cer- 
tainly a  vital  lifeline  between  the  two  oceans. 
Secondly,  the  situation  In  Vietnam  was  al- 
most beyond  repair,  because  the  po^emment 
was  In  such  ill  repute,  and  it  never  changed, 
and  our  military  preponderance  over  eco- 
nomic assistance  was  an  order  of  10-.  20-. 
30-1.  where  In  this  case,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  made  very  clear  that  it  wants 
economic  assistance  to  be  3-  to  4-tImes  as 
large  as  the  military,  and  the  military  will 
be  non-combat.  It  will  only  be  teaching  and 
training,  and  Just  as  quickly  as  we  can  move 
them  from  El  Sal'-ador  back  to  this  country 
they  win  be  mo-ed  b^ck.  and  that  is  the  plan. 

Mr.  tiOORT.  Senator.  I  want  to  come  back  to 
Cuba,  and  what  yot;  had  to  say  about  no 
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need  for  any  force  to  be  used  against  Cuba. 
What  kind  of  sanctions  should  we  be  using 
against  Cuba  that  we're  not  using  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Percy.  Well.  I've  come  to  think  the 
present  sanctions  are  adequate,  and  certainly 
in  my  Judgment  Cuba  wants  to  restore  more 
normal  relationships  because  they  have  seen, 
years  later,  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
rate  of  tl  million.  t2  million.  (3  mlllion-a-day 
Is  not  even  adequate.  What  they  need  des- 
perately is  a  trading  relationship  with  this 
country.  We  have  the  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts that  they  turn  out.  and  until  they  have 
access  to  those  markets,  that  economy  will 
never  be  back  on  its  feet. 

Mr.  LooRT.  You  raise  a  whole  new  subject, 
and  I  want  to  pursue  it,  but  first  we  have 
some  messages. 

SEGMEfrr   V 

Mr.  LooRT.  We're  back  on  Newsmaker  Sun- 
day. Our  guest  today  is  Senator  Charles 
Percy,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Before  we  broke,  you  were 
talking  about  how  the  Cubans  want  better 
relations  with  the  United  States,  and  there 
was  kind  of  an  implication  that  now  is  the 
time  to  improve  those  relations.  I  am  struck 
by  the  idea  that  if  everything  that  the  ad- 
ministration says  about  what  Cuba  Is  doing 
In  Central  America,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  is  actually  so  that  now  would  not  be 
the  time  to  reward  the  Cubans  with  an  im- 
provement in  relations.  Is  there  not  a  di- 
lemma there  In  a  paradox? 

Mr.  PBicT.  Well,  there's  no  dilemma.  The 
line  Is  very  clear.  Unless  they  signal  to  us 
that  they  want  better  relationships  with  us. 
particularly  in  trade,  badly  enough  they  have 
to  cease,  cease  and  desist,  in  their  activities, 
or  their  activities  as  a  surrogate  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  in  a  sense,  around  the  world. 

Mr.  LooRT.  And  you  think  this  would  be 
enough  of  a  sanction  to  convince  them  ulti- 
mately to  stand  down  in  Central  America. 
Latin  America.  Africa? 

Mr.  Percy.  Possibly,  ultimately,  economic 
forces  come  to  bear,  and  pressure  internally 
that  they  may  have  to  respond  to.  They  Just 
simply  may  not  be  able  to  afford  the  exhilara- 
tion they  get  being  talked  about  all  the 
time,  even  on  »  program  like  this,  where  they 
never  were  before.  But  they  simply  have 
made  a  mark  In  the  world  as  a  surrogate  of 
the  Soviet  Union  In  a  sense,  but  also  at  a 
bitter,  bitter  cost  to  their  people  at  home. 
How  long  will  the  people  tolerate  that? 

Mr.  LooRY.  Why  Is  It  that  other  countries 
In  Latin  America  don't  see  Cuba  as  the  same 
menace  as  we  do?  Mexico  Is  the  best  example 

Mr.  Percy.  Mexico  has  a  very  large  leftist 
element  In  the  country.  They  vrtll  never  be 
to  the  right  of  any  president  of  the  United 
States.  I  can  conceive,  in  our  lifetime,  no 
matter  who  that  president  is.  They  have  an 
element  there  with  a  very,  very  large  un- 
employment, levels  of  poverty,  and  the  higher 
Illiteracy  rate  that  pushes  them  to  the  left, 
rather  than  even  to  the  center,  and  the 
government,  even  Portlllo.  reflects  that. 

Mr.  Mears.  Let  me  ask  you  about  another 
dilemma.  The  President  as  a  candidate  de- 
nounced the  grain  embargo  against  the  So- 
viet Union,  when  President  Carter  Imposed 
it.  He  now  says  he  hasn't  decided  whether  to 
lift  It  or  not.  The  Indecision  seems  to  be  a 
decision,  since  it's  still  there.  Is  there  a  point 
at  which  It  can  be  lifted?  It  certainly  has 
some  bearing  on  part  of  your  constituency 
as  well  as  on  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Percy.  Yes.  I  hope  that  it  would  be  a 
decision  that  could  be  made  by  planting 
time.  There's  no  rush  ahead  of  that,  but  1 
would  be  the  first  to  say.  having  taken  a 
position  and  having  a  desire  to  have  a  con- 
sistency of  policy  In  certain  respects,  with 
respect  to  the  Soviet  Union,  that  this  would 
not  be  the  time  for  us  to  blink,  to  signal 
tbem  without  any  movement  In  Afghanistan. 


for  which  the  embargo  was  originally  In- 
tended, to  Just  go  about  trade  as  usual,  and 
business  as  usual,  particularly  with  their 
forces  poised  on  the  borders  of  Poland. 

Mr.  Mears.  Well,  with  the  other  problems 
that  have  occurred  since  Afghanistan  it 
would  appear  that  the  embargo  would  be  a 
permanent  fixture  If  .  .  . 

Mr.  Percy.  I  hope  not,  and  I  trust  that 
once  the  talks  get  underway,  as  they  will, 
with  the  Soviet  Union  that  thU  wUl  be  Uken 
Into  context  with  all  of  the  other  discussion. 
Because  I  sensed  In  Moscow  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  a  better 
relationship  with  the  United  States,  to  go 
back  to  the  bargaining  table  on  arms  reduc- 
tion. They  place  a  very  high  priority  on  that, 
and  they  place  a  high  priority  also  on  trade 
with  the  Western  world.  Just  as  they  see 
China,  a  communist  system  that  is  simply 
not  working,  their  system  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion Is  not  working  either.  It's  not  working 
In  Poland.  It's  not  working  in  Romania.  It 
c&n't  even  feed  Its  own  people  adequately. 
Therefore,  they  need  contact  with  the  West- 
em  world,  and  they  must  make  the  same 
decision  as  Castro:  Do  we  want  It  bad  enough 
to  dampen  down  our  Imperialistic  Intentions 
in  other  areas,  so  that  we  can  take  care  of 
our  own  peop!e?  That's  a  decision  they  have 
to  make,  but  they  are  certainly  seeking  meet- 
ings at  the  higher  level,  even  asking  for  a 
summit  now. 

Mr.  Oeyelin.  Could  we  move  to  another 
area?  You  are  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  Senate.  I  think  In  1975,  to  recognize  the 
Palestinian  problem  as  a  legitimate  griev- 
ance, and  to  speak  up  on  it,  and  I  think  you 
took  a  lot  of  flack  back  in  Illinois.  Where 
do  you  put  that  Palestinian  issue  and  the 
Camp  David  process,  now  leaving  aside  that 
we  have  to  probably  wait  until  the  Israeli 
election  Is  over?  But  where  do  you  put  it  in 
your  sense  of  the  priorities  In  that  part  of 
the  world?  The  present  administration 
seems  to  look  upon  It  as  really  a  military 
strategic  asset,  and  the  real  problem  there  Is 
an  east-west  confrontation.  How  do  you  re- 
late to  that? 

Mr.  Percy.  I  see  the  Palestinian  issue  no 
differently  than  I  did  six  years  age  as  a  cen- 
terpiece of  the  ^problem.  There  is  going  to 
be  no  solution  to  the  Middle  East  problem 
until  such  time  as  we  find  an  equitable  solu- 
tion for  the  Palestinians.  There  are  3^  mil- 
lion of  them  in  the  area.  Maybe  20,C00  to 
100,000  are  members  of  the  PLO,  and  a 
smaller  element  than  that  even  are  the  ter- 
rorist PLOs.  But  3Vi  million  people  cannot 
be  overlooked,  and  their  legitimate  com- 
plaints have  to  be  answered  somehow.  But 
even  If  you  answer  that  you've  still  got  the 
problem  of  Jerusalem,  you've  got  the  Oolan 
Heights,  and  you've  got  the  Slnal  which,  at 
least  the  Slnal,  seems  to  be  being  resolved 
so  that  you've  taken  one  point  of  the  prob- 
lem and  started  to  work  a  solution  out  on 
that.  You've  taken  Egypt  out  as  a  major 
military  force  against  Israel.  You've  now  re- 
moved them  from  the  process.  Progress  has 
been  made,  and  I  give  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration credit  for  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  those  areas. 

Mr.  Geyeun.  Well,  even  if  you  solve  those 
problems.  Even  If  you  solve  the  whole  Pales- 
tinian problem,  you  still  have  the  problem 
of  security  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  how  to 
arrange  It.  Secretary  Halg  hinted  In  I  think 
the  House  conunlttee  hearings  this  week  that 
an  American  military  presence  could  squeeze 
Into  those  Israeli  air  bases  when  thev  are 
returned  In  the  final  stage  of  the  E?ytjtlan- 
Israell  peace  accord.  Do  yo'i  thlnV  we  need 
a  military  presence  in  the  Persian  Oulf 
larger  than  we  now  have?  If  so,  how  would 
you  go  about  getting  it? 

Mr.  Pfrcy  Yes  t  do.  but  I  think  it  a<80  has 
to  be  {tone  In  concert  with  our  allies  in  Eu- 
rope. We  need  lolnt  maneuvers.  We  need 
multinational  presence  down  there,  by  the 


British,  the  French,  and  others,  and  «• 
have  discussed  those  iasues  with  them  aa 
their  chiefs  of  state  have  been  coming  to 
Washington.  We  can't  be  expected  to  shoul- 
der the  whole  load,  and  we  told  the  Japa- 
nese that.  They  must  expend  money.  If  we're 
developing  bases  In  Somalia,  In  Kenya,  and 
Oman,  they  must  help  with  development 
assistance  In  those  countries.  That's  not 
contrary  to  their  constitution  because  it's 
protecting  Japanese  oil  as  well  as  European 
oil.  A  t9  billion  of  expenditure  In  rapid 
deployment  forces  is  being  made.  They  must 
burden  the  share  wltb  us. 

Mr.  Oeyeun.  Are  you  talking,  in  burden 
sharing,  about  Japanese  or  NATO  military 
forces  in  the  area,  or  are  you  asking  them 
to  take  up  the  slack  or  to  make  up  what  we 
have  to  divert  to  that  area  to  make  that  up  In 
the  NATO  area? 

Mr.  Percy.  In  the  Japanese  we  are  specif • 
Ically  requesting  of  them,  as  we  move  shlpa 
out  of  the  Pacific  to  put  them  in  the  Gulf 
area,  that  they  then  move  ahead  wltb  anti- 
submarine capabilities,  mine-laying  capabili- 
ties, because  after  all  they've  got  the  Rus- 
sians In  the  northerly  Islands,  and  they're 
worried  about  them  also.  We  then  asked  them 
to  develop  and  pick  up  the  load  from  us  of 
humanitarian  and  development  assistance  In 
areas  where  they,  as  the  third  most  powerful 
economic  source  on  earth  today,  can  well  af- 
ford to  do  It,  If  they're  vrllllng  to,  and  we  had 
meetings  this  week  on  that  very  subject. 

Mr.  LooRY.  This  would  be  In  Africa  specif- 
ically, so  far  as  the  Japanese  are  concerned? 

Mr.  P^CY.  I  think  as  far  as  the  Japanese 
are  concerned.  It  should  be  In  Kampuchea  aa 
well.  It  should  be  In  their  area.  Why  should 
we  have  the  burden  whenever  there's  a  hu- 
man disaster  of  always  paying  out  of  PL  480 
funds  for  those?  They've  got  plenty  of  yen. 
They  can  buy  rice  from  us.  from  California. 
They  can  buy  com  and  beans  from  Illinois, 
let's  say.  and  they  did  agree  with  me  to  do 
that,  and  they  have  begun.  In  a  sense,  a 
480  program.  I  asked  for  100,000  tons  of  rice 
to  go  to  Kampuchea  out  of  stocks  In  Japan. 
They  didn't  do  that,  but  they  sent  50.000  tons 
which  I  felt  was  a  generous  gesture  on  their 
part. 

Mr.  LooRY.  Excuse  me.  Phil.  We  do  have  to 
take  a  break  now.  and  well  be  right  back. 
secmxmt  ti 

Mr.  LooRY.  B-ick  for  the  last  segment  of 
Newsmaker  Sunday  with  our  guest.  Senator 
Charles  Percy,  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Mr.  Oeyelln. 

Mr.  Oeyeum.  You  were  talking  about  what 
our  allies  could  do  to  pick  up  a  larger  part 
of  the  burden  of  defending  or  stabilizing 
the  Persian  Oulf.  You  certainly  talked  to 
all  of  these  European  leaders  who  have  been 
making  this  pilgrimage  to  the  new  admin- 
istration as  they  pass  through,  and  so  have 
a  lot  of  the  rest  of  us.  Do  you  really  senae 
that  they  have  a  great  enthusiasm  for  doing 
that,  or  Indeed  for  doing  anything  that 
would  threaten  their  own  private  so  to  speak 
detente  with   the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  Percy.  Tbey  have  no  enthusiasm 
for  dolne  It.  but  we've  hid  assurances  from 
the  Germans,  the  French,  the  British  cer- 
tainly, that  they  would  do  their  fair  share, 
and  what  they  can  do.  If  they  dont  want 
to  send  their  forces  down  to  the  Oulf,  al- 
thoutrh  the  British  and  French  have.  If 
countries  dont  want  to  send  forces  down, 
and  NATO  prob'bly  won't  extend  Itself  to 
the  Gulf,  then  thev  can  strengthen  them- 
selves In  Eurooe  and  not  de->end  so  much 
on  U.S.  forces  In  Europe.  That's  a  long  fight 
I've  had  some  12  vears  now  with  mv  friends 
In  NATO,  and  I  think  tbeyt«  tired  of  besr- 
Ing  me  talk  about  it.  but  they're  at  last 
responding  now.  and  the  modest  request  of 
a  real  Incre'-se  of  S'^r  is  essentially  b«lng 
met  by  most  countries. 

Mr.  LooRT.  Senator.  let's  see  if  we  cant 
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pin  you  down  a  little  bit  on  your  feelings 
on  American  troops  in  the  Middle  East.  Do 
you  think  that  there  should  be  American 
troops  based  in  the  Slnal? 

Mr.  PmcT.  There  should  not  be  now  under 
these  conditions,  because  It  would  destabil- 
ize possibly  Sadat  In  Egypt.  There  would  be 
a  strong  pressure  from  the  Egyptian  people, 
once  the  Slnal  has  gone  back  to  Egypt,  that 
If  U.8.  forces  went  back  in  It  would  have  to 
be  with  their  consent,  of  course,  and  an  as- 
s\ir«nce  that  it  would  not  In  any  way  under- 
cut Sadat,  on  whom  we  have  put  so  many 
chips.  Phil,  you  remember,  you  mentioned 
my  trip  six  years  ago.  I  did  say  at  that  time 
In  my  report  to  the  Senate  that  Sadat,  In 
my  judgment,  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  peace  I  have  ever  met.  and  I  was  derided 
for  that  statement,  and  fortunately  he 
proved  It  accurate.  He  Is  a  mignlflcent, 
noble  man.  so  therefore.  If  we  Just  Immedi- 
ately move  back  in  and  occupy  thooe  bases. 
and  put  pressure  on  him  to  do  so.  we  cannot 
do  so.  and  I  am  so  notified  by  the  Israelis 
that  we  cannot  do  so  If  it  would  endanger 
his  political  standing  In  Egypt. 

Mr.  OmuK.  But  Senator,  I  waant  sug- 
gesting that  the  Secretary  of  State  suggested 
that.  What  he  suggested  was  that  as  part  of 
the  other  settlement  between  Israel  and 
Egypt,  which  calls  for  a  supervisory  force. 
International  or  some  other  kind  that  Amer- 
ican troops  be  given  a  kind  of  a  dual  mis- 
sion. Their  principal  mission  would  be  super- 
visory, but  they  would  also  keep  those  bases 
operative  in  case  we  wanted  to  use  them. 

Mr.  PsacT.  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
that  use  of  American  personnel  there  be- 
cause we  have  done  it  In  the  past,  and  we  do 
It  right  today  on  the  border  of  Honduras 
and  El  Salvador.  We,  along  with  four  other 
nations,  have  people  there  who  are  sort  of 
a  demarcation  line  to  prevent  any  oversweep 
of  that  particular  area.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pens, of  course,  between  North  and  South 
Korea.  There  Is  a  demarcation  line  there,  and 
I  think  the  use  of  American  personnel  In 
that  way  would  be  perfectly  legitimate  If  It 
would  help  ensure  the  peace,  particularly 
considering  the  ITJi.  has  refused  to  put 
forces  there. 

Mr.  LooBT.  How  about  basing  American 
troops  anywhere  in  the  Middle  East  where 
they're  not  based  now? 

Mr.  PucT.  I  think  the  present  provision 
whereby  we  have  three  new  bases  established 
in  the  countries  I  mentioned,  plus  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  base  In  E^ypt  Itself,  which  has 
been  offered  by  President  Sadat,  I  would  tend 
to  think  that  at  present  that  is  an  adequate 
presence,  jjartlcularly  considering  the  num- 
ber of  ships  that  we  have,  some  30  ships  In 
that  are*  now. 

B4r.  Mx&as.  Do  you  have  any  concern  that 
given  all  the  areas  of  difficulty,  pressure  and 
possible  contention  that  we've  talked  about, 
and  given  the  fact  that  the  administration 
has  said  that  we're  woefully  behind  where 
we  should  be  In  defense,  can  we  meet  this 
whole  array  of  commitments  from  where  we 
stand  right  now? 

Mr.  PxicT.  We're  stretched  very  thin,  in- 
deed, and  of  course  we  must  build  up 
strength  In  our  conventional  forces.  In  my 
Judgment,  there  Is  no  way  to  have  a  credible 
foreign  policy,  unless  you  have  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  and  there's  no  way  to  afford 
that  unless  you  have  a  strong  underpinning 
In  the  economy.  That's  why  the  administra- 
tion Is  right  to  put  their  highest  priority  on 
the  economic  recovery  program  here  at  home, 
then  build  up  our  defense.  Certainly,  to 
build  up  our  conventional  forces,  it  would 
be  helpful  if  there  were  a  mutual  agreement 
between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
put  a  celling  and  actually  to  reduce  the 
strategic  weapons  that  we  have,  because  both 
of  us  have  enough  to  make  life  uninhabi- 
table on  evth  U  they  wen  ever  releaaed. 


Mr.  LooBT.  You  say  that  your  talks  In  Mos- 
cow in  December  convinced  you  that  the 
Soviets  want  to  move  In  this  direction.  Do 
you  have  any  concsm  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration may  b«  moving  too  slowly  on 
Its  part? 

Mr.  Pbbct.  Well,  Secretary  Halg  has  al- 
ready met  with  Anatolly  Dobrynln,  the  So- 
viet ambassador,  just  before  he  went  to  the 
asth  Congress.  The  words  that  Secretary 
Halg  gave  him  In  that  meeting  certainly  were 
transmitted  a  few  days  later  directly  to 
Brezhnev,  because  Dobrynln  certainly  Is  one 
ambassador  the  Soviet  Union  has  who  has 
direct  access  to  President  Brezhnev,  so  there 
was  no  problem  of  communication.  They 
know  bow  strongly  we  feel  about  certain 
things.  The  talks,  really  In  a  sense,  have  al- 
ready begun. 

Mr.  GrrxuN.  Senator,  your  committee  gets 
pretty  good  Intelligence.  What  Is  the  latest 
reading  on  the  Russian  Intentions  toward 
Poland,  and  the  likelihood  that  they  would 
Intervene  In  a  really  serious  military  way, 
not  In  terms  of  Just  maneuvers,  or  Joint  ma- 
neuvers, but  actual  use  of  force? 

B^.  Pebct.  My  own  personal  judgment — I 
cannot  give  you  an  Intelligence  reflection  on 
It,  but  I  can  give  you  personal  judgment — Is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  use  force.  Wars 
many  times,  and  conflicts  and  hostilities,  are 
gotten  into  because  of  miscalculation.  I  think 
that  was  true  In  Afghanistan.  I  never  think 
they  ever  dreamed  that  we  would  be  as 
strong,  and  the  whole  world  community 
would  stand  together  as  they  have,  against 
this  use  of  force  In  a  Third  World  country. 
But  there's  no  miscalculation.  I  had  direct 
talks  In  Moscow  with  all  of  the  leadership. 
Secretary  Halg  has  had  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  leadership,  and  the  latest  mes- 
sage sent  through  Dobrynln.  There  Is  no  mis- 
calculation about  how  Europe  would  react  to 
their  movement  there,  so  that  It  would  only 
be  under  dire  circumstances  as  a  last  resort 
that  they  would  move  Into  Poland.  I  think, 
with  force. 

Mr.  Oeteuk.  Well,  the  dire  circumstances 
that  most  people  speak  of  Is  if  the  commu- 
nist party  there  loses  control,  and  that  could 
become  contagious  to  the  rest  of  the  bloc. 

Mr   Pfk-t.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Geth-iw.  That  could  happen.  I  mean 
another  outbreak  of  strikes. 

Mr.  PiBCT.  It  could  happen,  but  In  talking 
with  the  Polish  ambassador  late  this  week, 
and  In  the  meeting  that  I  have  upcoming 
with  the  deputy  prime  minister  of  Poland 
who  Is  coming  to  this  country.  I  do  not  see 
that.  They  feel  that  they  can  handle  this 
Internally.  They  do  not  think  It  Is  going  to 
get  out  of  hand,  and  that  they,  outside  of  the 
Instance  of  violence  that  we  had  in  the  last 
few  days,  have  handled  It  with  restraint  and 
moderation,  adeouate  to  signal  to  Moscow, 
let  us  handle  this  internally. 

Mr.  LooBT.  Senator.  I'm  sorry  we  do  have  to 
s»op.  For  my  coUengues  Phli  Oeyelln.  and 
Walter  Mears.  I'm  Stu  Loory.  Good  day.« 


RESOLUTION  TO  CHANGE  THE 
STATUS  OP  THE  '^OMMTTTFE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS  TO  A  STANDING 
COMMITTEE 

•  Mr.  LETVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  Joining  Senators  Weicker 
and  Nuifw  in  cosponsorlng  their  resolu- 
tion to  elevate  the  status  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  from  a  select  com- 
mittee to  a  standing  committee.  This 
change  codifies  the  committee's  Jurisdic- 
tion In  the  standing  rules  and  reflects  the 
status  of  this  committee  as  one  that  has 
legislative  jurisdiction. 

Since  1976.  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee has  acquired  all  of  the  powers,  au- 


thority, and  responsibilities  of  a  stand- 
ing committee.  The  committee  has  legrls- 
lation  referred  to  it,  holds  hearings,  and 
reports  bills  for  consideration  by  the  full 
Senate.  It  is  appropriate  that  the  com- 
mittee be  recognized  as  a  standing  com- 
mittee. Further,  it  Is  important  to  the 
small  business  community  that  appro- 
priate recognition  be  granted  to  the  one 
committee  in  the  Senate  whose  sole  re- 
sponsibility is  to  be  concerned  with  the 
state  of  small  business  in  the  Nation. 

I  applaud  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  for  talcing  the  leadership  on 
this  issue  and  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  for  their  support  of  this  Im- 
portant resoliitlon. 


ANGEL  CUADRA:  IMPRISONED 
CUBAN  POET 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  In  an 
effort  to  attract  world  attention  to  his 
unwarranted  Imprisonment  In  Cuba. 
Amnesty  International  has  adopted  the 
Cuban  poet.  Angel  Cuadra.  as  "Prisoner 
of  the  Month"  for  March.  Initially  a  sup- 
porter of  the  revolution  in  Cuba  for  Its 
avowed  humanitarian  ideals,  Cuadra  be- 
came increasingly  disillusioned  with 
Fidel  Castro's  government.  Cuadra  was 
arrested  in  1967  and  sentenced  to  20 
years  in  prison.  Released  In  December 
1976,  he  was  again  arrested  and  placed 
in  prison  in  1977  for  continuing  to  write 
poetry  considered  by  the  regime  to  be 
subversive. 

My  continuing  personal  concern  over 
Cuadra's  Inhumane  detention  is  re- 
flected in  a  compelling  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Star  by  a  thoughtful 
student  of  Cuban  affairs,  Mr.  Lee  Canclo. 
I  £isk  that  this  letter,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star  on  March 
15,  1981.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dc  PBOrOMDIS 

(By  Lee  Canclo) 
But  wound  covers  wound;    here  In  trium- 
phant death, 
gnawed  by  executioners,  by  chains 
and  him  who  crumples  distances,  ignoring 

us, 
here  we  carve  on  rock  and  blood 
the  essential  dignity  of  the  people. 

— Angel  Cuadra 

For  most  of  the  last  14  years,  an  interna- 
tionally respected  poet.  Angel  Cuadra,  has 
suffered  Imprisonment  In  Cuba.  I  became  in- 
terested In  his  plight  only  recently.  It  seems 
to  be  attracting  more  and  more  attention. 
Amnesty  International  has  just  chosen  Cua- 
dra as  "Prisoner  of  the  Month"  for  March 
in  a  worldwide  attempt  to  win  his  freedom. 

This  growing  concern,  I  think,  is  more 
than  justified.  Cuadra's  sole  "crime"  was  the 
publication  abroad  of  translations  into  Eng- 
lish, German  and  Russian  of  several  of  his 
poems.  Following  the  publication  of  A  Cor- 
respondence of  Poems  (Solar,  1979)  in  the 
United  States,  he  was  taken  off  the  "rehab- 
llltatlon-re-educatlon"  program  and  sent  to 
Bonlato  prison.  There  he  Is  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  write  anything.  No  one  Is  allowed 
to  visit  him.  The  Inhumane  conditions  at 
Bonlato  have  brought  on  a  decUne  in  his 
health. 

Perhaps  the  best  description  of  his  con- 
finement is  his  own.  such  as  the  lines  from 
"Song  of  PoUtlcal  Imprisonment"  quoted 
below. 
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As  Cuadra  put  It  in  one  of  the  last  mes- 
sages smuggled  out  of  prison  from  him. 
"There  Is  no  legal  basis  for  this  new  reprisal 
against  me.  Only  that  I  am  a  poet;  that  the 
world  speaks  my  name;  that  I  do  not  use 
poetry  for  other  political  ends,  but  only  lit- 
erary, universal  ones." 

I  endorse  Amnesty  International's  adop- 
tion of  Cuadra  as  Prisoner  of  the  Month.  As 
someone  who  has  gotten  to  know  Cuadra 
through  his  poems,  I  can  only  hope  that  this 
wUl  speed  his  release.  May  I  suggest  that 
the  public  can  help  by  writing  to  President 
Fidel  Castro,  Havana,  Cuba.9 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  DILLON 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  an  honor  for  me  to  pay  tribute  today 
to  Edward  J.  Dillon,  an  outstanding 
Ohioan  who  is  retiring  after  36  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Tonight,  the  Columbiana  Coun- 
ty Council  of  Boy  Scouts  will  hold  a  din- 
ner to  honor  him  for  his  devotion  to 
generations  of  young  people. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  rare  and  wonder- 
ful thing  when  we  find  a  member  of  our 
community  who  gives  so  generously  of  his 
time  and  energies  to  those  around  him. 
Edward  Dillon — husband,  father  of  three 
sons  who  also  are  Eagle  Scouts,  active 
church  member  and  leader  in  many  civic 
organizations — provides  us  with  an  out- 
standing example  of  what  community 
service  is  all  about. 

Edward  Dillon  began  his  professional 
career  with  the  Bov  Scouts  of  America  in 
1946  as  field  Scout  executive  for  the 
Lonesome  Pine  Council.  Within  5  years, 
he  tripled  his  council's  membership  and 
more  than  doubled  the  amount  of  money 
raised.  He  was  equally  successful  after  he 
transferred  to  the  position  of  district 
executive  of  the  Trl-State  Counc'l.  Even- 
tually, he  went  on  to  hold  other  positions 
within  the  organization — always  with 
impressive  results. 

Edward  Dillon's  dedication  to  helping 
Ijoys  through  Scouting  activities  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  the  organization  he  Is 
leaving. 

But  Edward  Dillon's  contributions  to 
his  community  have  not  been  limited  to 
his  work  with  the  Boy  Scouts. 

He  Is  an  active  member  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  having  held  a  long 
list  of  offices.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Klwanis  Club,  on  whose  behalf  he  estab- 
lished a  complete  summer  recreational 
program.  He  was  active  in  a  program  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Rotary  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
student  loan  fund.  He  served  our  country 
In  the  military. 

Throughout  this  Nation,  there  are 
many  Edward  Dillons— Individuals  who 
become  community  leaders  not  out  of 
obhgation  or  because  of  profit  motive  but 
out  of  spirit  and  desire.  It  Is  the  collec- 
tive strength  of  these  individuals,  Mr 
President,  that  truly  makes  this  country 
great. 

I  join  Edward  Dillon's  friends  and 
neighbors  In  saluting  him  today.* 


JAPANESE  AUTOMOBILE  IMPORTS 

•Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  Im- 
ports of  passenger  cars  from  Japan  last 
year  were  at  an  all-time  high  of  almost 


2  million.  Imports  for  January  of  this 
year  ran  over  200,000.  But  that  is  only 
part  of  the  picture. 

In  September  1980,  inventories  of 
Japanese  automobiles  in  this  country 
were  253,657  units,  rising  to  over  330,000 
in  December — an  estimated  76  days  sup- 
ply— and  dropping  back  to  just  imder 
300,000  In  February  due  to  a  surge  In 
sales.  But  even  with  the  slight  dip  in  In- 
ventories in  February,  the  number  of 
Japanese  cars  in  storage  were  still  more 
than  15  percent  over  February  of  last 
year. 

I  have  maintained  from  the  beginning 
that  It  is  time  for  Japan  to  play  Its  part 
in  helping  to  ease  the  crisis  facing  the 
automobile  industry  in  this  country.  If 
this  Is  to  be  reflected  In  Japanese  Im- 
ports Into  this  country,  we  cannot  forget 
the  very  real  Impact  that  standing  In- 
ventories will  have  on  total  sales. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  have  asked  to 
be  added  as  cosponsors  to  S.  396.  This 
brings  to  19  the  number  of  cosponsors  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  following 
letter  from  Senator  Heinz  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  printing  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

CoMMirrEE  ON  Finance. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  4,  1981. 
Hon.  John  C.  Danpobth. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jack:  Like  you,  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  about  the  state  of  the  U.8.  auto 
and  auto  parts  Industry.  Japanese  Imports 
have  Increased  over  100  percent  in  the  last 
five  years,  captiuing  over  20  percent  of  our 
market.  At  the  same  time  over  200,000  auto 
workers  have  lost  their  Jobs,  many  of  them 
for  good.  Without  question  this  Industry  is 
facing  the  most  serious  crisis  In  Its  history, 
and  the  government  has  a  responslblUty  to 
act. 

In  Ught  of  these  problems.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  moving  so  quickly  on  hear- 
ings in  January  and  on  developing  your  leg- 
islation. I  have  carefully  studied  your  bUl. 
S.  396.  which  would  Impose  quotas  on  im- 
ports of  Japanese  automobUes,  together  with 
the  hearing  record  from  last  January,  and  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  certainly  believe 
that  It  Is  appropriate  to  send  the  Japanese 
a  strong  message  that  their  pattern  of  trade 
relations  with  this  country  \s  unacceptable. 
As  a  rule,  I  am  reluctant  to  support  legislated 
quotas  except  as  a  tactic  of  last  resort;  how- 
ever, I  believe  that  we  are  In  that  situation 
with  respect  to  our  auto  trade  and  that  It 
Is  essential  we  convey  our  concern  to  the 
Japanese  In  the  strongest  terms. 

For  that  reason,  as  a  member  of  both  the 
Finance  Committee  and  your  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee, I  wlU  give  the  bill  my  support  both 
in  Committee  and  on  the  floor. 

I  also  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  Douglas  Fraser  of 
the  United  Autoworkers  and  have  also  Indi- 
cated to  him  that  I  plan  to  support  the  bill. 
Sincerely, 

John  Hkhiz, 

US.  Senate.0 


SPANISH  DEMOCRACY 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  our  rela- 
tions with  American  friends  and  allies 
in  Eurc^)e,  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
fortunate than  the  conclusion  recently 
drawn  by  certain  persons  and  publica- 
tltMis  In  Spain  that  the  United  States  is 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  democracy  in 


tha*   country.    Over  the   last   5   years, 

Spain  has  imdergone  an  inspiring  transi- 
tion. Under  the  guidance  of  King  Juan 
Carlos,  Spanish  democracy  was  bom 
and  has  taken  root.  The  direct  t>enefl- 

ciaries  of  this  development  are  the 
Spanish  people.  But  also  well  served  is 
the  entire  alliance  of  Western  democra- 
cies, which  can  now  count  Spain  among 
their  numbers — as  a  full  partner  sharing 
common  interests  and  common  values. 
It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  how  serious- 
ly Spanish  democracy  was  actually 
threatened  by  the  recent  insurrection. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  predict  what  other 
challenges  may  await  Spain's  still-young 
parliamentary  government.  But  there 
should  be  no  doubt  anywhere  about 
Amerioan  support  for  the  freedoms 
which  the  Spanish  people  have  wtm  for 
themselves  since  the  passing  of  Fran- 
co. 

Secretary  of  State  Haig  was  not  incor- 
rect in  noting  that  developments  In 
Spain  are  Indeed  an  Internal  matter. 
They  are  not,  however,  a  matter  of 
American  Indifference.  We  felt  deep 
concern  about  the  brutal  repression  of 
the  Franco  regime.  And  we  fek  profound 
gladness  when  tyranny  In  Spain  was 
replaced  by  Uberty. 

Iliose  In  Spain  who  are  concerned 
about  American  attitudes  should  perhaps 
be  reminded  of  the  Senate's  past  arXions 
in  this  regard.  In  1976,  when  Franco 
still  held  sway,  the  Senate  approved  the 
United  States-Spanish  treaty  of  cooper- 
ation only  after  attaching  a  strong  dec- 
laration of  advocacy  that  Spain  move 
quickly  to  create  free  InstitutiMis.  At  the 
time,  this  Senate  action  was  deeply  re- 
sented by  the  Franco  regime.  But  it  also 
gave  hope  to  those  Spanish  patriots  who 
were  struggling  to  bring  just  such  insU- 
tutlons  Into  being.  Two  years  later,  when 
the  battle  was  won,  the  Senate  again 
expressed  its  view — this  time  through  a 
resolution  congratulating  the  Spanish 
people  aa  their  progress  toward  the  con- 
struction of  a  stable  and  lasting 
democracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  Serxetary 
Haig's  remark  will  not  cchi tribute  to  any 
deterioratlOTi  In  United  States-Spanish 
relatlMis.  Any  such  development  would 
indeed  be  an  historic  irony  and  tragedy. 
For  it  is  Spain's  noble  achievement  in 
building  democracy  which  has  opened 
the  prospect  for  closer  relaticms  between 
l^ain  and  the  United  States  than  have 
ever  existed  before.  Toward  that  end,  I 
am  pleased  that  tne  Senate  is  again — 
this  time  in  accompaniment  with  the 
House — expressing  the  American  peo- 
ple's abiding  hope  that  democracy  will 
flourish  in  Spain,  tomorrow  and  beyond. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  two 
resolutions  to  which  I  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  resolutions  f(dlow: 
l^xT  or  THE  Resolution  op  Ratdication  or 
THE  UMTrES  States-Spaitibb  Tkkatt  (1976) 

Resolved,  (two-thirtU  o/  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Spain,  signed  at  Madrid  on  January  34.  1976. 
together  with  its  seven  Supplementary 
Agreements  and  its  eight  related  eschanges 
of  notes   (Executive  E.  Ninety-fourth  Con- 
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gT«cs,  Moond  session)   subject  to  the  decla- 
ration tb«t: 

(1)  the  United  States,  recognizing  the 
aspiration  of  Spain  to  achieve  full  participa- 
tion In  the  political  and  economic  Institu- 
tions of  Western  Europe,  and  recognlzlxtg 
further  that  the  development  of  free  Institu- 
tions In  Spain  Is  a  necessary  aspect  of  Spain's 
full  Integration  Into  European  lUe.  hopes  and 
Intends  that  this  Treaty  will  serve  to  sup- 
port and  foeter  Spain's  progress  toward  free 
institutions  and  toward  Spain's  participa- 
tion In  the  institutions  of  Western  Europe 
political  and  economic  cooperation; 

(a)  the  United  States,  while  recognizing 
that  this  Treaty  does  not  expand  the  existing 
United  States  defense  commitment  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  airea  to  create  a  mu- 
tual defense  commitment  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  looks  forward  to 
the  development  of  such  an  expanded  rela- 
tionship between  Western  Europe  and  a 
democratic  Spain  as  would  be  conducive  to 
Spain's  full  cooperation  with  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  Its  activities  and 
mutual  defense  obligations: 

(3)  the  United  States,  recognizing  that 
this  Treaty  provides  a  framework  for  con- 
tinued nuclear  cooperation  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses with  Spain,  looks  forward  to  a  con- 
tinued relationship  in  this  field  commen- 
surate with  steps  taken  by  Spain  toward  be- 
coming a  party  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
ProllXeratlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  or  placing 
all  of  its  nuclear  facilities  under  safeguards 
administered  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency; 

(4)  Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion shall  be  understood  to  apply  to  the 
initial  five-year  period  of  the  Treaty,  so  that 
any  United  States  agreement  to  an  extension 
of  the  Treaty  shall  require  the  further  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate;  and 

(5)  the  sums  referred  to  In  the  Supple- 
mentary Agreement  on  Cooperation  Regard- 
ing Materiel  or  the  Armed  Forces  and  Notes 
of  January  24,  1976,  appended  to  the  Treaty, 
shall  be  made  available  for  obligation 
through  the  normal  procedures  of  the  Con- 
gress, Including  the  process  of  prior  authori- 
zation and  annual  appropriations,  and  shall 
be  provided  to  Spain  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  foreign  assistance  and  related 
leg1»l»t1on. 

Section    605    or    trx    FomziCN    Relations 

AUTHOBIZATION     ACT,     PlSCAL     TXAE     1879 

Enacted   nf    1978 

VANISH     DElfOCaACT 

Sec.  605.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  Senate,  in  rendering  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  (signed  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  1976),  declared  its  hope  and  intent 
that  the  Treaty  would  serve  to  support 
and  foster  Spain's  progress  toward  free 
institutions; 

(2)  this  declaration  reflected  the  strong 
desire  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  American  people  to  see  a  restoration  of 
democracy  in  Spain  and  an  expansion  of 
mutually  beneficial  relations  between  Spain 
and  the  democracies  of  America  and  Europe; 
and 

(3)  political  developments  In  Spain  dtir- 
Ing  the  past  two  years  constitute  a  major 
step  toward  the  construction  of  a  stable  and 
lasting  Spanish  democracy. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  further  that — 

(1)  the  masterpiece  '•Quemics".  painted 
by  Pablo  Picasso,  has  for  four  decades  been 
a  powerful  and  poignant  symbol  of  the  hor- 
ror of  war; 

(2)  this  treasured  painting,  while  univer- 
sal in  its  significance,  holds  special  meaning 
for  the  people  of  Spain  by  Its  representation 
of  the  tragic  civil  war  which  destroyed  Span- 
lah  democracy: 


(3)  Pablo  Picasso,  having  painted 
"Ouemlca"  for  the  Spanish  Republican  Gov- 
ernment and  concerned  for  Spain's  future 
when  that  government  fell,  stipulated  that 
the  painting  should  remain  in  the  custody 
of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York 
until  Spanish  democracy  had  been  restored; 
and 

(4)  the  United  States  and  Spain,  in  a 
Supplementary  Agreement  entered  Into  with 
the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation, 
have  committed  themselves  to  expand  their 
cooperation  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
culture. 

(c)  It  Is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress, anticipating  the  continuance  of  re- 
cent promising  developments  in  Spanish  po- 
litical life,  that  "Ouemlca"  should,  at  some 
point  In  the  near  future  and  through  ap- 
propriate legal  procedures,  be  transferred  to 
the  people  and  Government  of  a  democritic 
Spain. 

(d)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  American  people,  having  long  bene- 
fited from  this  treasure  and  admiring  Spain's 
achievement,  would  wish,  as  an  expression  of 
appreciation  and  congratulation  upon  the 
transfer  of  "Ouemlca"  to  Spain,  to  sissist  in 
the  preparation  of  facilities  for  the  perma- 
nent display  of  the  painting.  If  such  assist- 
ance Is  found  to  be  appropriate  by  the 
elected  leaders  of  Spain. 9 


RAOUL  WALLENBERG 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  1944  a 
Swedish  citizen  named  Raoul  Wallenberg 
went  to  Hungary  to  do  what  he  could  to 
rescue  Jews  and  others  marked  for  exter- 
mination as  part  of  Hitler's  "final  solu- 
tion." He  risked  his  life  so  that  others 
might  live:  because  of  his  efforts,  at  least 
20,000  people  were  saved  from  being  de- 
ported to  the  death  camps,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  others  were  saved  from  vio- 
lent deaths  in  the  ghetto  of  Budapest, 
in  January  1945,  however,  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg was  taken  Into  custody  by  Soviet 
forces. 

The  Free  Wallenberg  Cwnmittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  cochairman.  has  been  work- 
ing to  secure  Raoul  WaUenberg's  release 
from  a  Russian  prison.  Sunday's  Wash- 
ington Post  included  a  penetrating  arti- 
cle about  Raoul  Wallenberg  written  by 
Elizabeth  Moynihan,  the  wife  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York.  In  order  that  Mrs.  Moy- 
nihan's  timely  article  might  reach  sis 
wide  an  audience  as  possible,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
very  considerately  inserted  it  into  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Tuesday's  Washington  Post  featured 
another  piece  on  Raoul  Wallenberg, 
Richard  Cohen's  thoughtful  colimin  en- 
titled "Raoul  Wallenberg:  One  Can  Make 
a  DiCTerence."  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
Mr.  Cohen's  article  from  the  Washington 
Post,  March  24,  1981.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Raoul  Waixenbebg:   One  Can  Make  a 
Ddtexencb 

(By  Richard  Cohen) 
The  telephone  rang  and  the  caller  said  I 
should  write  something  about  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg. She  said  that  he  remains  alive  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  maybe  Jailed  In  the  Gulag,  but 
that  he  lives  and  that  a  member  of  Congress 
would  try  to  make  Wallenberg  an  honorary 
citizen  and  then  we.  the  United  States,  could 
approach  the  Russian*  and  ask  what  they 
have    done    with    Raotil    Wallenberg.    They 


would  say  he  died.  But  he  lives,  the  caller 
says,  he  lives. 

I.  e  has  teen  seen  several  times  after  he  was 
supposed  to  be  dead.  He  was  seen  In  a  Russian 
prison  and  in  a  meataJ  In^tliutlcn  and  peo^e 
»ao  later  were  freed  from  Soviet  prisons  said 
they  saw  him — said  they  knew  of  a  Swede 
named  Wallenberg.  They  said  he  lives.  They 
said  Raoul  Wallenberg  lives. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  was  a  rich  Swede,  edu- 
cated as  an  architect  but  a  banker  by  profes- 
sion, who  during  World  War  II  went  Into  the 
heart  of  Nazi  Europe  to  do  what  he  could  to 
rescue  Jews.  He  rescued  some  of  them.  He 
could  not,  of  course,  rescue  most  of  them,  but 
there  are  people  alive  today  because  of  what 
Raoul  Wallenberg  did. 

He  was  a  hero.  He  was  a  brave  man.  He  went 
up  against  the  most  evil  regime  In  all  history 
and  he  did  it  not  because  he  was  trapped, 
caught  in  some  circumstance  not  of  his  own 
making — a  Jew  In  Poland  or  a  Gypsy  In  Ro- 
mania or  a  Jehovah's  Witness  in  Belgiiun — 
but  because  he  chose  to.  He  came  from  a 
neutral  country,  Sweden,  and  went  to  Hun- 
gary to  risk  his  life  saving  the  lives  of  others. 

The  pictures  show  a  handsome  man — aris- 
tocratic features,  soft  looks.  The  pictures  can* 
not  ahow  you  what  went  on  inside  his  head, 
show  he  decided  to  do  what  be  did,  but  you 
know  he  had  to  realize  that  he  was  Just  one 
man  and  the  enemies  were  many.  You  know, 
too,  that  he  must  have  said  something  about 
how  sometimes  you  have  to  proclaim  your 
humanity,  do  what  you  have  to  do  even 
though  you  have  to  do  It  alone.  This  point  is 
sometimes  lost. 

In  Cleveland  recently,  a  man  was  tried 
on  the  charge  of  lying  about  his  past  when 
he  was  admitted  to  this  country.  He  was 
alleged  to  have  been  an  extermination  camp 
guard  whose  sEwlism  and  cruelty  stood  out 
even  in  a  place  where  sadism  was  routine. 
The  Inmates  called  this  man  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible but  his  neighbors  say  that  that  beast 
could  not  be  the  man  they  know. 

The  man  they  know  is  a  nice  man.  The 
man  they  know  respects  the  law.  The  man 
they  know  goes  to  church  and  mows  his 
lawn  and  is  kind  to  children.  The  man 
they  know  could  never  commit  crimes  like 
those  he  is  accused  of.  But  what  they  don't 
know,  what  they  could  not  tell  you,  is 
whether  a  man  like  this  could  kill  when  the 
government  says  that  killing  Is  not  a  crime, 
but  a  civic  obligation.  The  difference  be- 
tween such  a  man  and  i.  man  like  Wallen- 
berg is  the  entire  span  of  human  history 
GLnd  we  can  measure  one  by  the  other. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Riissians  came 
for  Wallenberg.  Actually,  he  went  looking 
for  them  to  greet  them  as  an  ally.  The  Rus- 
sians arrested  him  as  a  spy  and  put  him  In 
prison  and  when  people  asked,  they  said  he 
was  dead.  They  said  he  had  been  killed  by 
the  Nazis  and  then  later,  when  people  came 
forward  to  say  that  they  had  seen  him,  the 
Russians  said  that  there  had  been  some  sort 
of  mistake  The  Nazis  had  not  killed  him 
after  all.  He  had  died  In  the  Lubyanka 
prison.  Moscow.  The  date  was  July  17,  1947. 
Sorry  f^r  the  mistake,  but  no  matter.  He 
was  dead,  that  was  for  sure. 

But  even  after  he  was  supposed  to  be 
dead  for  sure,  he  was  seen.  Even  after  the 
second  announcement  of  his  death,  he  was 
glimpsed  in  the  Gulag — a  figure  in  the 
snow,  a  character  out  of  Solzhenltsyn.  a 
saint  In  that  frozen  hell  of  a  place  where 
R\issla  hides  Its  soul. 

By  now,  Wallenberg  would  be  68.  By  now, 
his  hair  would  be  gray  or  gone  and  his  fea- 
tures would  be  different  and  .  .  .  who  knows 
what  35  years  of  prison  have  done.  By  now. 
of  course,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  he  is 
really  dead  and  there  is  little  chance  that 
the  Soviets,  if  they  keep  him  still,  would 
admit  It.  free  him  and  humiliate  themselves 
to  the  world. 

For  this  reason,  I  told  the  person  on  the 
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phone  it  was  probably  pointless  to  write 
about  Wallenberg.  She  listened  and  then  she 
started  to  tell  again  what  Raoul  Wallenberg 
had  done.  Her  message  was  clear.  You  have 
an  obligation  to  do  something  and  you  do 
what  you  can.  This,  I  suppose,  was  the  mes- 
sage of  Raoul  Wallenberg. 
This  is  why  he  llves.# 


IN  GOD  WE  TRUST 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  I  introduced  S.  481,  a  bill  to  re- 
store the  right  of  voluntary  prayer  in 
public  schools.  This  subject  is  not  new 
to  the  Senate.  In  fact,  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, this  body  passed  legislation  which 
contained  provisions  identical  to  those 
of  S.  481. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  of 
the  early  1960's  which  effectively  did 
away  with  voluntary  prayer  in  schools, 
public  support  to  restore  those  rights  hais 
arisen  all  across  this  Nation.  One  out- 
spoken advocate  of  the  rights  of  children 
to  have  volimtory  prayer  included  in 
their  school  day  is  Rabbi  Menachem  M. 
Schneerson,  the  Lubavitcher  Rebbe. 

On  January  15,  Rabbi  Schneerson  de- 
livered an  address  to  more  than  5,000  fol- 
lowers who  had  gathered  to  mark  the 
completion  of  30  years  of  world  Jewish 
leadership  by  the  Rebbe.  That  statement 
eloquently  presents  a  clear  perspective 
on  the  principle  of  separation  of  church 
and  State  and,  in  turn,  on  the  case  for 
voluntary  school  prayer.  In  the  words 
of  the  Rebbe — 

Separation  between  religion  and  state  Is 
not.  nor  ever  was,  meant  to  imply  antago- 
nism to,  or  even  indifference  to  religion.  .  . 
school  prayer  does  not  negate  the  concept  of 
separation  of  religion  and  state,  for  in  no 
way  Is  this  religious  Intolerance,  which  was 
the  sole  concern  of  the  founders  of  this 
country  when  Instituting  this  concept. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rebe's  points  merit 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  Therefore,  I  submit  the  text  of  his 
statement,  "  'In  G-d  We  Trust':  Safe- 
guard for  Religious  Freedom, "  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  text  is  as  follows : 
"In   Q-d*    We   Trust":   Sarguaeo  job  Re- 
ligious Freedom 
(Delivered    January     15,     1981.    by    Rabbi 

Menachem  M.  Schneerson,  the  Lubavitcher 

Rebbe) 

In  a  democracy  such  as  the  USA.,  an 
orderly  transference  of  government  Is  effected 
through  the  electoral  process.  The  choice 
made  by  the  people  in  the  polling  booths  de- 
cides who  will  occupy  the  highest  office  in 
the  land — the  Presidency;  thereby  ensuring 
a  smooth  and  peaceful  transition  from  one 
administration  to  the  next. 

Yet  a  disturbing  trend  has  been  evident  in 
past  elections.  When  the  previous  Incumbent 
In  the  Oval  office  Is  the  defeated  candidate, 
his  defeat  has  triggered  a  less  than  noble  re- 
sponse; It  Is  seized  upon  by  some  as  an  op- 
portunity to  rejoice  In  his  discomfiture. 
Stripped  as  he  now  is  of  power,  such  critics 
fear  no  retaliation  on  his  part:  nor  can  they 
now  expect  to  gain  any  favor*  And  so  they 
Indulge  in  the  Ignoble  pastime  of  rubblne 
salt  into  the  wound. 

•As  a  matter  of  religious  belief  Orthodox 
Jews  will  not  write  the  word  God  because 
they  regard  It  a  violation  of  the  prohibition 
against  graven  images. 


But  such  is  not  the  way  of  Torah.  Notwith- 
standing any  past  mistakes,  Torah  bids  us 
to  be  grateful,  to  acknowledge  those  good 
things  which  were  done.  In  the  eyes  of 
Torah,  to  be  an  Ingrate  is  a  despicable 
thing,  unworthy  of  any  decent  human  being. 
And  In  the  past  administration,  the  out- 
standing achievement  was  the  prevention  of 
war.  There  were  Instances  in  the  past  four 
years,  which,  but  for  the  endeavors  of  the 
President,  could  easily  have  led  to  war.  Not 
only  did  he  thus  save  millions  of  Americans 
from  the  horrors  of  such  a  consequence,  but 
In  all  probability  the  rest  of  the  world.  And 
for  this  he  deserves  our  thanks  and  gratitude. 
Possibly,  political  considerations  would 
dictate  greater  caution  in  expressing  grati- 
tude, from  fear  of  offending  the  new  holder 
of  office.  But  the  new  President  will  un- 
doubtedly tender  recognition  for  the  good 
accomplished;  especially  when  the  good  was 
of  such  paramount  Importance  as  the  pre- 
vention of  war. 

A  short  note  of  caution  is  in  order  here. 
The  above  acknowledgement  Is  in  no  way 
to  be  construed  as  a  retraction  from  my 
previous  stand  concerning  the  Camp  David 
accords.  I  reiterate  as  strongly  as  possible 
that  it  was,  and  remains,  a  disaster  and  peril 
for  Jews  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
President's  part  in  the  accords  was,  no 
doubt,  motivated  by  the  hope  that  it  would 
bring  peace — end  for  this  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended. But  the  fact  remains  that  all  that 
has  been  achieved  is  that  one  side  has  made 
numerous  concessions,  including  giving  up 
land  and  essential  oil  supplies,  for  no  sub- 
stantive return  whatsoever.  Such  conces- 
sions merely  prompt  demandb  for  further 
concessions,  creating  an  even  greater  danger 
to  peace. 

To  return  to  our  main  point:  notwith- 
standing anj-  errors  made,  we  are  enjoined  by 
Torah  to  express  gratitude  where  credit  is 
due.  This  is  a  man  who  safe-guarded  the 
well-being  of  millions  of  Americans,  and  to 
him  we  duly  express  our  gratitude. 

While  Presidents  can  and  do  change,  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  remains  constant. 
The  beginning  of  a  new  term  of  office  will 
certainly  elicit  even  more  vigorous  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  new  President  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  office.  The  first  and  foremost 
duty  is  to  strengthen  the  basis  of  our  very 
existence.  That  basis  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  this  country  was  bom  and  is  stated 
on  every  dollar  bill  printed  In  the  U.S.A.- 
"In  G-d  We  Trust." 

There  are  various  words  which  roughly  ex- 
press the  same  meaning  as  "trust" — for  ex- 
ample, belief,  faith.  Trust,  however,  has  a 
meaning  which  Is  more  profound  than  mere 
belief.  Beli<;r  in  a  Deity  does  not  always  mean 
unquestioning  confidence  in  that  Deity's 
willingness  to  help  a  person  In  every  facet  of 
life.  One  can  believe  In  G-d — but  not  to  the 
extent  that  one  puts  his  trust  in  G-d.  As  in 
the  business  world,  where  assets  are  given 
to  another  to  be  held  in  trust,  so  too,  our 
faith  In  G-d  must  be  to  the  extent  that  we 
"trust"  In  Him.  We  believe  that  G-d  is  not 
some  demote  Being,  removed  and  aloof  from 
His  creations,  but  that  every  detail  of  our 
lives  can  be  safely  entrusted  to  O-d. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  main  areas  in  which 
we  hope  the  new  President  will  invest  special 
efforts,  working  to  tnstlU  such  trust  In  O-d 
within  each  and  every  citizen,  ensuring  that 
their  conduct  is  proper  and  becoming  to  He 
In  Whom  we  place  oiu-  trust.  The  only  way 
to  assure  that  such  conduct  will  become  sec- 
ond nature  Is  through  the  proper  education 
of  our  children.  In  the  U.S.,  the  state  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  education  of  its  citizens.  It 
Is  thus  the  responsibility,  and  indeed  priv- 
ilege, of  the  public  school  system  to  instUI 
in  its  charges  the  knowledge  that  O-d  is  not 
only  the  Creator  of  the  world,  but  a  Being  in 
Whom  we  trust.  It  is  this  knowledge  which 


is  the  foundation  for  a  life  of  productlTlty 
and  decency. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  those  who  object 
to  this  with  the  argument  of  separation  of 
religion  and  state.  They,  however,  base  their 
argument  on  a  faulty  premise.  Separation 
between  religion  and  state  Is  not,  nor  ever 
was,  meant  to  Imply  antagonism  to,  or  even 
indifference  to  religion.  Historically,  the 
founding  fathers  were  refugees  from  religious 
persecution,  and  hence,  when  founding  this 
country,  sought  to  ensure  that  there  would 
be  no  Interference  by  the  state  In  the  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  practices  of  its  citizens. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  their  inten- 
tion was  to  safeguard  against  any  form  of 
religious  Intolerance  or  persecution.  Today, 
however,  separation  of  religion  and  state  has 
been  taken  to  extreme.  If  not  absurd  lengths. 
Any  attempt  to  help  parents  defray  the  coau 
of  educatlixg  their  children  in  the  way  they 
feel  proper  is  met  with  outbursts  of  protest 
and  condemnation.  But  actually  the  reverse 
is  true:  Such  financial  aid  Is  not  Incorrect; 
it  is  not  Illegal;  It  is  perfectly  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Constitution.  Indeed,  to 
withhold  finances  from  religions  schools  la 
tantamount  to  religious  persecution!  For  It 
is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  parent  to 
choose  their  child's  education;  and  since  in 
public  schools  one  cannot  receive  a  religious 
education  (not  even  that  stated  on  our  mon- 
ey—"In  G-d  We  Trust")  parents  are  forced 
to  build  their  own  schools.  Yet  they  are  sUlI 
required  to  pay,  through  their  taxes,  for  the 
public  schools!  And  surely  all  excuses  are 
Invalid  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
helping  religious  schools  pay  for  the  coat 
of  non-rellglous  components  of  schooling — 
e.g.  travel,  health,  secular  subjects,  etc.  Re- 
fusal to  help  defray  the  cost  of  religious 
schools,  or  at  least  to  grant  tax  rebates  to 
those  parents  whose  children  attend  the  re- 
ligious schools.  Is  thus  a  subtle  form  of 
financial  persecution. 

But  even  financial  help  such  as  that  de' 
scribed   above   is   not   enough.   Every   child, 
including    those    attending    public    school, 
must   be   Inculcated   with   that   belief — "In 
G-d   We   Trust."  This   should   be   the   very 
foundation  of  education,  with  each  day  be- 
ginning with  a  non-denomlnatlonal  prayer 
affirming  our  trust  in  G-d    Obviously,  this 
Is  not  in  any  way  meant  to  give  license  to 
the  state  to  differentiate  between  one  religion 
and  another.  We  refer  to  that  which  Is  com- 
mon  to  all   religions — a  simple  declaration 
of  trust  in  G-d.  This  does  not  negate  the 
concept  of  separation  of  religion  and  state, 
for  in  no  way  is  this  religious  intolerance, 
which  was  the  sole  concern  of  the  founders 
cf  this  country  when  instituting  this  concept. 
All  of  the  above  may  be  verified  by  actual 
experience.  The  best,  if  not  only  way  to  train 
a  chUd  to  be  a  moral  and  decent  citizen  is 
to  instiu   in   him   the   knowledge,  at  leaat 
through  a  simple  recitation  every  day.  that 
we  trust  in  G-d.  Such  knowledge  helps  to 
check  temptations  to  do  wrong,  and  to  en- 
sure that  a  child's  conduct  is  fitting  and 
proper.  And  those  who  automatically  raise 
the  objection  of  separation  of  religion  and 
state  do  so  without  reckoning  with  the  deva- 
stating consequences  of  a  generation  reared 
without  any  knowledge  of  O-d.  The  results 
are  obvious:   Many  adults  of  today  feel  no 
responsibility    to    train    or    influence    their 
children,  resulting  in  the  frightening  state 
of  our  society. 

It  is,  we  firmly  believe.  Imperative  to  in- 
still In  children  the  knowledge  that  the  basis 
of  our  society,  and  Indeed  of  each  individual, 
must  be  the  awareness  and  trust  in  He  Who 
Is  the  true  Existence — O-d.  And.  as  noted 
eirller,  this  Is  as  a  beginning  carried  out 
through  a  simple  declaration  by  chUdren  at 
the  beginning  of  each  day,  those  four  words 
which  so  succinctly  sum  up  what  we  have 
been  saying — "In  O-d  We  Trust." 
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The  Importance  of  the  above  demands  an 
urgency  that  must  transcend  the  normal 
length  of  time  taken  to  Implement  legisla- 
tive action.  Besides  being  perfectly  within 
the  framework  of  the  Constitution  and  law. 
It  Is  the  foundation  of  the  existence  of  our 
country,  and  as  such  cannot,  must  not,  be 
tied  up  In  the  usual  legislative  red  tape.  No 
committees  are  necessary,  no  cost/ benefit 
studies  are  needed;  but  instead  direct  action. 

American  money  not  only  bears  the  in- 
scription "In  a-d  We  Trust."  but  also  "B 
Plurlbus  Unum"  (out  of  many — one).  This 
motto  sums  up  the  American  democratic 
process.  A  government  Is  Installed  when  the 
"plurlbus."  the  many,  participate  in  free  and 
true  elections.  The  purpose  of  any  election  Is 
the  unity  that  will  be  its  consequence;  for 
once  the  majority  has  expressed  Us  chotce. 
even  the  dissenting  minority  must  unite  be- 
hind that  decision.  In  the  case  of  Presiden- 
tial elections,  those  who  cast  their  ballot  for 
a  different  candidate,  representing  different 
policies,  will  now,  after  the  elections,  also 
accept  the  victorious  candidate  as  their 
President.  And  the  reverse  is  also  true:  The 
victorious  candidate  is  not  only  the  presi- 
dent of  the  majority  that  elected  him.  but 
also  of  the  minority  which  opposed  him.  He 
will  fxilflU  his  Presidential  duties  with  com- 
plete Integrity,  not  differentiating  between 
those  who  previously  voted  for  or  against 
him.  He  Is  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America— of  all  Americans. 

May  It  be  O-d's  will  that  this  country  con- 
duct Itself  In  all  Its  matters  with  Justice, 
kindness  and  peace.  May  all  the  above  sug- 
gestions be  speedily  implemented,  making 
It  truly  fit  for  O-d's  presence,  by  everyone 
and  all  of  us  becoming  and  being  a  shining 
example  In  everyday  life  of  "In  Ood  We 
Trust."* 

"I  SPEAK  FOR  FREEDOM"  CONTEST 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  a  young 
scholar.  Miss  Jeanine  Gozdecki  of  Mun- 
ster,  Ind.,  has  distinguished  herself  in  a 
speech  competition,  the  "I  Speak  for 
Freedom"  contest.  Her  thoughtful  speech 
addresses  itself  to  the  timely  theme. 
"How  Economic  Freedom  Affects  Prog- 
ress," and  I  feel  it  is  worthy  of  my  col- 
leagues' consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Misu  Goz- 
decki's  prize-winning  oration  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  document  is  as  follows: 
How  Economic  niEEDOM  Aitects  Pmocszss 

"The  most  powerful  single  force  In  the 
world  today  Is  neither  Communism  nor  cap- 
italism, neither  the  H-bomb  nor  the  guided 
missile — it  is  man's  eternal  desire  to  be  free 
and  Independent." 

This  quotation  by  John  P.  Kennedy  Ulus- 
trates  man's  universal  desire  for  freedom,  a 
desire  which  has  not  been  altered  by  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  We  are  all  well  aware  of  our 
forefathers  who  experienced  this  powerful 
force  In  establishing  these  United  SUtea. 
Nearly  200  years  later  this  identical  desire 
was  again  exemplified.  In  1949  Chlang-kal 
Sbek.  a  Chinese  political  leader  In  search  of 
freedom  from  Communism,  was  driven  from 
mainland  China  to  a  neighboring  island. 
There,  on  this  tiny  Island,  Chlang-kal  Shek 
established  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan. 

From  the  very  beginning  Taiwan  was  la- 


beled as  a  failure  by  other  nations.  Tet,  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  Taiwan  has  continued 
Its  Independence  for  more  than  30  years.  It 
seems  that  Taiwan  has  successfully  defied 
those  early  predictions.  Even  the  United 
States,  Taiwan's  major  benefactor  In  the 
early  years,  quietly  circulated  word  that  a 
takeover  of  Taiwan  by  the  Communists  was 
Imminent  and  that  economic  prosperity  was 
Impossible.  But  with  the  help  of  the  United 
States,  Tainan  developed  a  thriving  export 
Industry.  Look  around — the  results  are  every- 
where. How  many  Christmas  tree  ornaments, 
trinkets,  and  clothing  have  you  seen  with  the 
Infamous  label,  "Made  In  Taiwan?" 

Ihe  boom  In  the  export  Industry  has 
strengthened  Taiwan's  economic  freedom. 
The  Chicago  Trlbtme  reported  on  February  4, 
1979.  that  the  Gross  National  Product  has 
grown  by  an  average  of  8%  a  year  for  the 
past  25  years.  It  also  Indicates  that  the  un- 
employment rate  Is  only  1.5%  and  inflation 
stands  at  approximately  6%.  Robert  Parker, 
the  President  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  In  Taiwan  alleges  the  reason  for 
the  solid  economic  Indicators  Is  that  the  Tai- 
wanese are  "educated,  well-fed,  hard-work- 
ing, and  dedicated  people."  Such  dedica- 
tion has  swept  in  billions  In  foreign  Invest- 
ment. Newsweek,  September  29,  1980, 
remarked  that  the  U.S.  Invested  over  80  mil- 
lion dollars  In  1979,  and  overall  foreign 
Investment  In  1979  was  54%  higher  than  In 
1978. 

Clearly,  Taiwan  has  economically  pro- 
gressed. This  economic  progress  has  allowed 
for  an  Increased  military — to  protect  against 
possible  Intervention  by  China,  and  to  sup- 
port Its  economic  freedom. 

Though  It  began  In  1949  with  virtually 
nothing,  Taiwan  has  since  expanded  its 
forces  to  500,000  men  who  are  prepared, 
armed,  and  ready  for  combat.  Fortifying  this 
Initial  number  are  1.3  million  trained  re- 
serves. Taiwan  has  not  only  built  up  Its 
troops,  but  has  acquired  jxjtent  equipment 
as  well.  According  to  Arizona  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater,  Taiwan  possesses  200  F^E  fighter 
planes.  The  Importance  of  this  figure  Is  em- 
phasized by  Goldwater,  staUng  that  these 
fighter  planes  are  more  powerful  and  more 
effective  than  any  plane  China  has  cr  Is 
likely  to  develop. 

Taiwan,  the  country  doomed  to  failure  30 
years  ago,  has  aoompllshed  goals  once 
thought  to  be  unattainable.  Initially  aided 
by  the  U.S..  Taiwan  developed  an  export  in- 
dustry which  led  to  greater  economic  free- 
dom. This  In  turn  provided  the  means  for  de- 
veloping a  more  powerful  defense,  and  with 
this  etrong  military  preparedness.  Taiwan 
has  been  able  to  maintain  its  economic 
freedom.  Thus,  when  examining  how  eco- 
nomic freedom  affects  progress  on  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  Taiwan,  the  positive  re- 
sults are  undeniable.  The  western  world's 
view  of  Taiwan  Is  quite  simple,  "They  seem 
to  be  doing  everything  right."— Jeanrte  M. 
Gozdecki,  1981. 9 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there  an 
order  for  the  Senate  to  convene  on  to- 
morrow? 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  order. 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.   President,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  RESUME  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  9  AT  10  A.M.  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  not  later 
than  10  a.m.  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9 :30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  If  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9 :  30 
am  .  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:36 
pm.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Friday, 
March  27, 1981,  at  9:30  ajn. 


NOMINATION 

Exe-utlve  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  March  26.  1981: 

Department  or  State 

Robert  L.  Brown,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Deoartment  of  State  and 
the  Foreign  Service.  (New  position.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  confirmations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  26,  1981. 

Small   Business   AcMiNisTmATiON 

Michael  Cardenas,  of  California,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Snuill  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Depa«tment  or  State 

O.  Rudolph  Aggrey,  of  the  Dlstrtct  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  of  the 
Class  of  Career  Minister,  A  Consular  Officer, 
and  a  Secretary  In  the  Dl^Iomatlc  Service 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  conunlttee  of  the 
Senate. 

Department  or  Justice 

William  Francis  Baxter,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
In  the  Air   Force 

The  following -named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the 
grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ters 35.  831.  and  837.  title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Wess  P.  Chambers,  527-34-78 17Pa,  Air 
National  Guard. 
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THE  REAGAN  TAX  REDUCTION 
WILL  INDUCE  GREATER  PRO- 
DUCnVITY  AND  SAVING 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  CALiroRwiA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 
•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Paul  Craig  Roberts,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  for  Economic  Policy, 
has  written  an  excellent  article,  ap- 
pearing in  the  March  19,  1981,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  rebutts  "The 
Keynesian  Attack  on  Mr.  Reagan's 
Plan."  Dr.  Roberts  points  out,  through 
some  simple  calculations,  that  it  is  the 
aggregate  effect  of  small  individual  re- 
sponses to  the  improved  incentives  for 
work  and  saving  which  will  lead  to 
enormous  increases  in  our  Nation's 
productivity  and  saving.  He  also  al- 
ludes that  a  reduction  in  marginal  tax 
rates  is  not  just  an  individual  or  per- 
sonal tax  cut,  but  a  business  tax  cut  as 
well.  This  is  a  result  of  the  capital 
gains  tax  rate  being  dropped  from  28 
percent  to  20  percent,  the  tax  rate  on 
investment  Income  falling,  and  the 
effect  that  the  Reagan  tax  proposal 
will  have  on  thousands  of  unincorpo- 
rated businesses  and  partnerships  will 
be  affected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that 
our  economic  policy  course  must  be 
changed.  Our  clear  alternative  is  to 
implement  the  supply  side  approach 
of  the  Reagan  administration.  If  we 
fail  to  achieve  this,  it  is  certain  that 
our  old  Keynesian  policies,  which  have 
brought  us  double-digit  inflation,  high 
levels  of  uiiemployment,  and  other 
economic  dislocations,  will  lead  us 
down  the  path  of  doom. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Dr. 
Roberts'  analysis  of  the  administra- 
tion's tax  proposal  so  that  they  may 
be  aware  of  the  tremendous  gains  our 
economy  will  accomplish  through  the 
Reagan  proposal's  adoption  by  the 
Congress. 

The  Keynesian  Attack  on  Mr.  Reagan's 
Plan 

Every  morning  when  1  pick  up  my  New 
York  Times  I  expect  to  read  in  Steven 
Rattner's  reports  that  I  have  abandoned 
supply-side  economics.  After  all,  he  even  re- 
ported that  Jack  Kemp  himself  had  aban- 
doned his  own  bill  in  disagreement  over  an 
inconsequential  detail. 

Mr.  Rattner  has  established  himself  as 
leader  of  a  corps  of  reports  trying  to  drive 
permanent  wedges  into  any  crack  of  dis- 
agreement that  policy  discussion  inevitably 
generates.  The  object  is  to  isolate  the 
supply-slders.  Last  Week  Hobart  Rowen,  a 
Washington  Post  commentator  long  Identi- 
fied with  the  liberal  Keynesians,  said  it 
wouldn't  be  long  before  supply-side  econom- 


ics is  back  on  the  shelf.  Critics  sense  that  if 
they  can  blunt  and  deflect  the  intellectual 
cutting  edge  of  the  Reagan  program,  the 
rest  of  it  can  gradually  be  chopped  up  with 
the  familiar  interest-group  and  income-re- 
distribution arguments. 

But  In  spite  of  aU  the  journalistic  smoke, 
the  supply-slders  still  have  on  their  side  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Treas- 
ury and  the  President— not  exactly  what 
you  would  call  a  hunkered-down  position. 
And  the  Reagan  tax  bill  is  still  very  much 
alive.  The  problem  isn't  in  controlling  the 
policy  but  in  controlling  the  explanation  of 
It. 

While  supply-slders  have  been  busy 
making  the  policy,  stalwart  representatives 
of  the  stotus  quo  like  Walter  Heller  and 
other  leftover  economists  from  a  bygone  era 
have  been  busy  explaining  the  policy  in 
Keynesian  terms.  When  you  hear  supply- 
side  economics  interpreted  by  a  demand-side 
economist.  It  sounds  scary  indeed. 

EXPLAINING  INTLATIOH 

The  policy  will  be  'actively  Inflationary." 
warns  Otto  Eckstein  of  Data  Resources  Inc., 
an  economic  consulting  firm.  Supply-side 
analysis,  chimes  in  Mr.  Heller,  is  a  "fairy 
tale."  The  true  story,  he  charges,  is  that 
supply-slders  are  unleashing  the  wolf  of  In- 
flation to  devour  the  country.  Because  both 
these  demand-siders  have  been  so  thorough- 
ly associated  with  the  policies  that  have  In- 
undated us  with  Inflation,  people  think  they 
must  be  Inflation  experts. 

It  Is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  neither  Mr. 
Eckstein  nor  Mr.  Heller  has  ever  been  able 
to  explain  why  it  is  Inflationary  when 
people  spend  their  own  money,  but  not 
when  the  government  spends  it  for  them. 
Yet  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand  why 
supply-side  tax  cuts  aren't  inflationary.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  stop  thinking  like  a 
Keynesian. 

The  administration  wants  to  cut  personal 
Income  tax  rates,  not  In  order  to  give  people 
more  money  to  spend,  but  in  order  to  In- 
crease incentives  to  earn  more  taxable 
income.  Today  people  are  taxed  at  unprec- 
edented high  rates  on  any  additional  Income 
that  they  earn,  either  from  work  effort, 
saving  or  upgrading  their  skills.  The  inevita- 
ble results  of  little  reward  for  extra  effort 
are  worsening  work  attitudes,  high  absen- 
teeism rates,  reluctance  to  work  overtime 
and  to  assume  risks,  and  the  lowest  personal 
saving  rate  In  anyone's  memory. 

For  the  supply-side  policy  to  work,  tax- 
payers don't  have  to  respond  to  lower  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  by  giving  up  vacations,  going 
on  a  double-shift  and  saving  all  of  their 
income.  When  you  have  a  work  force  of 
more  than  100  million  people,  small  individ- 
ual responses  result  In  a  large  aggregate 
effect.  If  the  average  number  of  hours 
worked  per  week  rises  from  35  to  35.5,  GNP 
rises  by  $24  billion.  If  the  absentee  rate  de- 
clines by  one-half  percentage  point,  GNP 
rises  by  about  $10  billion.  If  the  personal 
savings  rate  rises  from  about  5.5  percent  to 
about  7.5  percent  as  it  did  after  the  Kenne- 
dy tax  rate  reductions,  private  savings  in- 
crease by  $42  billion  annually  at  current 
income  levels.  The  Increased  savings  togeth- 
er with  the  revenue  "reflows"  and  the 
budget  cuts  more  than  pay  for  the  tax  cuts. 


thus  making  possible  "crowding  in,"  or  in- 
creased capital  formation. 

If  you  are  a  Keynesian.  however,  you 
don't  think  about  any  of  this,  because  In  the 
Keynesian  model  tax  cuts  have  only  a  single 
purpose— to  Increase  demand.  Therefore. 
Keynesians  focus  only  on  the  question: 
What  are  people  going  to  do  with  the  tax  re- 
funds that  they  get  back  on  their  existing 
earnings?  The  answer  Is  that  what  they  do 
with  them  is  much  less  Important  than  how 
they  respond  to  the  changed  Incentives.  If 
savings.  Investment  and  work  effort  do  not 
respond  to  hlghrr  after-tax  rewards,  then 
the  policy  will  have  no  effect  on  the  econo- 
my, and  the  downside  risk  Is  simply:  no 
change. 

Keynesians,  however,  should  have  their 
question  answered,  even  if  it  is  irrelevant. 
Polls  indicate  that  people  plan  to  use  more 
than  half  the  tax  refund  to  build  savings 
and  pay  off  debts.  But  suppose  they  spend  It 
all.  Keynesians  would  say  that  total  spend- 
ing has  increased  and,  therefore,  the  tax 
cuts  are  inflationary.  But  the  government  is 
spending  less,  so  how  has  total  spending  in- 
creased? 

At  this  point  the  critics  claim  that  Con- 
gress will  cut  taxes,  but  not  spending. 
Surely  then  the  tax  cut  would  be  inflation- 
ary. No.  not  unless  the  Federal  Reserve 
prints  more  money. 

A  tax  cut  without  a  spending  cut  can 
result  in  a  budget  deficit,  but  a  deficit  is  not 
inflationary  unless  the  Fed  monetizes  it.  If 
the  Treasury  finances  the  deficit  by  selling 
bonds  to  the  public,  it  recovers  by  borrowing 
what  it  handed  back  In  tax  refunds,  and 
total  spending  does  not  change.  That's  why 
supply-siders  insist  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  offset  a  tax  cut  with  a  budget  cut  In 
order  to  avoid  Inflation.  The  supply-side  ra- 
tionale for  the  budget  cut  is  to  prevent  the 
increase  in  private  savings  from  being  used 
up  financing  the  growth  In  government 
spending.  Supply-siders  want  the  increased 
savings  to  go  into  private  capital  formation 
and  not  into  government  bonds. 

Tax  cuts  are  associated  in  people's  minds 
with  higher  demand  and  inflation  because 
that  is  the  way  it  works  in  the  Keynesian 
policy  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  In  the 
Keynesian  policy  the  purpose  of  a  tax  cut  is 
not  to  alter  incentives  but  to  create  a 
budget  deficit.  The  Fed  is  then  pressured  to 
monetize  the  deficit  in  order  to  increase  ag- 
gregate demand.  But  since  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  not  cutting  taxes  in  order  to 
stimulate  demand,  it  will  apply  no  pressure 
on  the  Fed  to  monetize  debt. 

Indeed,  it  is  applying  the  opposite  pres- 
sure, which  has  confused  some  of  the 
Keynesians  in  the  Fed.  Your  policy  will 
have  no  effect  at  all,  they  say.  The  fiscal 
stimulus  you  are  providing  with  the  tax  cut 
will  be  offset  by  the  tight  monetary  policy 
you  are  urging  on  us,  and  the  policy  will  be 
a  wash.  We  hope  the  Fed  catches  on  sooner 
rather  than  later  that  we  are  not  trying  to 
provide  a  fiscal  stimulus. 

pntsoNAL  vs.  Busonss 
Once  people  catch  on  to  the  supply-«ide, 
they  will  realize  that  the  old  categories  of 
personal  versus  business  tax  cuts  dont 
make  any  sense.  The  proposed  reduction  in 
the  personal  income  tax  rates  is  a  business 
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tax  cut  too.  It  automatically  reduces  the 
maximum  capital  gains  tax  from  the 
present  28  percent.  It  Increases  the  rate  of 
return  to  Investment  income  across  the 
board.  It  lowers  the  tax  rates  on  partner- 
ships and  unincorporated  business  income. 
It  increases  savings.  It  Improves  work  atti- 
tudes, lowers  wage  demands  and  contributes 
to  better  labor  productivity.  What  "business 
tax  cut"  does  more? 

People  will  leam  also  that  supply-side  eco- 
nomics doesn't  have  a  "Phillips  Curve"— the 
idea  that  you  can't  have  higher  economic 
growth  without  higher  inflation.  To  get  a 
"Phillips  Curve"  you  have  to  mix  together 
demand  stimulus  and  supply  disincentives 
like  high  marginal  tax  rates  and  inadequate 
capital  cost  recovery.  Thus  when  The  Wash- 
ington Post  charges  that  President  Reagan's 
"scenario  lies  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
past  experience  in  this  country  or  any  other 
industrial  democracy"  It  Is  wrong  for  two 
reasons.  It  ignores  the  policy  context  of  the 
past  experience  In  this  country,  and  it  over- 
looks Japan.  In  1974  the  Japanese  had  a 
real  economic  growth  rate  of  -0.2  percent 
and  an  inflation  rate  of  24.5  percent.  Five 
years  later  real  growth  was  6.1  percent  and 
inflation  was  3.6  percent. 

Now  that's  what  I  would  call  a  real  rosy 
scenario.  President  Reagan  is  a  piker  by 
comparison.  Do  the  "prestige  press"  and 
congressional  i:>emocrats  really  believe  that 
the  UJS.  economy  can't  perform  even  half  as 
well  as  the  Japanese?  Supply-siders  see 
nothing  to  be  gained  from  writing  off  Amer- 
ica at  the  start.* 


BUDGET  CUTS— PACTS  AND 
MYTHS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILUNOIS 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
myths  have  grown  up  around  the  pro- 
posed budget  cuts.  We  hear  horror  sto- 
ries and  we  hear  charges  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  compassionate. 
Well,  is  it  compassionate  to  cause  in- 
flation, to  ruin  family  budgets,  to  put 
the  poor  in  a  position  where  they  can 
never  even  hope  to  get  out  from 
under?  I  do  not  caU  that  compassion- 
ate. But  those  who  are  now  criticizing 
the  President  are  exactly  those  who 
for  years  were  voting  for  inflationary 
legislation  that  has  crippled  a  genera- 
tion of  Americans.  Where  was  their 
compassion  then?  Where  was  the  com- 
passion of  groups  now  spealting 
against  budget  cuts  when  middle- 
income  families  were  being  taxed  Into 
ruin  and  despair  because  big  spenders 
took  their  money  in  taxes? 

The  next  time  I  hear  a  caU  for  com- 
passion from  those  who  caused  this  vi- 
cious inflation  or  those  poverty  war- 
riors who  benefit  from  it,  I  am  going 
to  ask  to  see  copies  of  the  remarks 
they  made  against  inflation's  devasta- 
tion in  the  years  when  they  were  call- 
ing for  more  and  more  spending. 

For  the  present  I  want  to  introduce 
into  the  Record  two  newspaper  arti- 
cles which  give  some  facts  about  the 
proliferation    of    income    distribution 
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programs  In  this  country  over  the  past 
few  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
"Census  Finds  U.S.  Benefits  Reach  1 
Out  of  3  Families"  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  "Public  Aid  Is  Shown  To 
Go  To  Many  Who  Aren't  Poor"  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  both  dated 
March  13.  1981.  be  included  in  the 
Record. 
Census  Piin>s  U.S.  BEmnxs  Riacb  1  Otrr  or 

3  FaM  ILIKS 

Washihotow,  March  12.— The  Census 
Bureau,  in  Its  first  look  at  who  gets  help 
from  the  Government,  said  today  that  Fed- 
eral benefit  programs  reached  one  out  of 
every  three  American  households  in  1979. 

The  agency  reported  that  27.190.000  of 
the  79,108.000  households  counted  In  the 
1980  census  used  at  least  one  of  five  Federal 
benefit  programs:  Medicare.  Medicaid,  food 
stamps,  school  lunch  aid  and  subsidized 
housing. 

Medicare  is  the  single  largest  program, 
covering  one  or  more  persons  in  18.526,000 
households.  Gordon  W,  Green  Jr„  author  of 
the  report,  said  that  the  large  number  of 
people  covered  by  Medicare  meant  that  the 
totals  did  not  reflect  only  assistance  to  the 
poor. 

AGE  OR  DISABILITY  FACTOR  ARE  CITED 

He  noted  that  eligibility  for  Medicare  was 
based  on  age  or  disability,  not  income,  and 
said  that  people  receiving  only  Medicare  to- 
taled more  than  half  of  those  studied.  Thus, 
those  receiving  assistance  based  on  income 
level  accounted  for  about  one  household  in 
six. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  people  covered  by 
Medicare  were  white  and  9  percent  were 
black.  According  to  the  report.  15  million  of 
the  households  Involved  included  someone 
65  years  of  age  or  over. 

The  median  income  of  households  with 
someone  covered  by  Medicare  was  $8,584. 
compared  to  $16,533  for  all  households  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Green  noted  that  most 
Medicare  recipients  were  over  65  and  were 
retired. 

While  Medicare  is  aimed  at  the  aged  and 
disabled.  Medicaid  tries  to  help  needy  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children.  It  covered  18.1 
million  people  in  eight  million  households 
under  a  complex  array  of  rules  that  vary 
from  state  to  state. 

MEDIAN  INCOME  IN  MEDICAID  HOUSEHOLDS 

The  median  Income  of  household  with 
Medicaid  coverage  was  $5,990.  Of  them.  68 
percent  were  wiilte.  30  percent  were  black, 
and  9  percent  Hispanic,  according  to  the  fig- 
ures. 

Those  totals  and  some  others  add  up  to 
more  than  100  percent  because  some  His- 
panic Americans  list  their  race  as  white  or 
black  and  their  national  origin  as  Hispanic: 
this  can  result  in  a  household  being  counted 
as  Hispanic  suid  also  under  the  white  or 
black  category. 

According  to  the  report,  about  5.9  million 
households  received  food  stamps.  66  percent 
of  them  including  children  under  age  19. 
These  households  had  a  median  Income  of 
$5,300  and  77  percent  of  them  had  incomes 
under  $10,000, 

Of  these.  42  percent  were  families  in 
which  no  husband  was  present  and  17  per- 
cent were  65  or  over.  Food  stamp  house- 
holds were  63  percent  white.  35  percent 
black,  and  10  percent  Hispanic, 

DATA  ON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

While  all  public  school  lunches  are  at 
least    partly    subsidized,    special    programs 
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provide  lunches  free  or  at  a  reduced  cost  to 
children  from  low-income  fainilles.  Children 
from  families  earning  less  than  125  percent 
of  the  Federal  poverty  level  get  free 
lunches,  while  price  reductions  are  available 
for  those  from  families  whose  annual 
income  ranges  from  125  percent  to  195  per- 
cent above  the  poverty  level.  For  a  family  of 
four,  the  Federal  poverty  level  is  $7,450. 

A  total  of  4.9  million  households  have 
children  receiving  this  assistance,  about  18 
percent  of  all  households  with  school-age 
children. 

The  bureau  said  that  about  2.5  million 
families  lived  in  public  or  subsidized  hous- 
ing, about  3  percent  of  all  households  in  the 
nation. 

The  median  Income  for  the  group  was 
$4,980.  Thirty-nine  percent  were  black  and  8 
percent  Hispanic.  About  66  percent  were 
families  in  which  no  husband  was  present. 

Public  Aid  Is  Shown  To  Go  to  Many  Who 
Aren't  Poor 

Washington.— The  Census  Bureau  report- 
ed that  39.5%  of  households  getting  food 
stamps  aren't  poor. 

The  bureau  also  found  that  57.3%  of 
households  getting  subsidized  school 
lunches  are  above  the  poverty  line,  along 
with  53.4%  of  households  in  subsidized 
housing.  52.5%  covered  by  Medicaid  and 
82%  of  those  covered  by  Medicare. 

The  findings  are  contained  in  the  bureau's 
first  survey  of  the  economic  and  demo- 
graphic characteristics  of  those  receiving 
noncash  public  assistance. 

The  findings  are  likely  to  be  used  by  both 
sides  in  the  current  debate  over  President 
Reagan's  proposals  to  pare  spending  for 
most  of  these  programs. 

The  President  insists  his  cuts  wouldn't 
hurt  the  "truly  needy,"  while  critics  are  in- 
sisting the  poor  will  suffer  most. 

The  survey  did  find  that  beneficiaries  are 
largely  above  the  official  poverty  line, 
which  for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four  was 
$7,412  in  1979.  the  year  the  survey  was  con- 
ducted. But  It  also  found  that  few  benefid- 
artes  are  affluent. 

food-stamp  HOUSEHOLDS 

For  example,  only  10%  of  food-stamp 
households  had  incomes  above  $15,000  a 
year,  and  one-quarter  of  those  were  families 
with  six  or  more  mouths  to  feed.  Median 
income  for  all  U.S.  households  was  $16,533. 

Similarly,  7%  of  those  in  subsidized  hous- 
ing had  incomes  exceeding  $15,000.  along 
with  21.8%  of  those  getting  school  lunches. 
17.8%  of  those  covered  by  Medicaid  and 
25.7%  of  those  covered  by  Medicare. 

The  bureau  found  the  extent  of  noncash 
benefits  has  grown  to  enormous  propor- 
tions. More  than  27  million  households,  or 
34.4%  of  all  U.S.  households,  received  one  or 
more  of  the  benefits  in  1979. 

By  far  the  largest  of  the  programs  was 
Medicare,  which  covers  the  aged  and  dis- 
abled. But  even  the  other  benefits— intend- 
ed primarily  to  assist  the  needy— reached 
13.4  million  households,  or  16.9%  of  the  U.S. 
total. 

PUBLIC  HOUSING 

Nearly  six  million  households  received 
food  stamps.  Their  median  income  was 
$5,300.  The  average  annual  value  of  the 
food  stamps  was  $810  per  household. 

More  than  2.5  million  households  were 
living  in  public  housing  or  benefitting  from 
federal  rent  subsidies.  Median  Income  was 
$4,978. 
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About  4.9  million  households  had  children 
receiving  free  or  cut-rate  school  lunches. 
Median  income  was  $9,190. 

Medicare  covered  18.5  million  households, 
or  nearly  one  in  every  four.  Median  Income 
for  this  group.  81%  of  which  included  a 
householder  66  years  old  or  older  was 
$8,584. 

Medicaid  covered  eight  million  house- 
holds, with  median  income  of  $5.990.« 


THE  99TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  KNIGHTS  OP  COLUMBUS 

HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  representatives 
Thursday.  March  26,  1981 
•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  Important  anniversary  .  .  .  the 
99th  year  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
on  March  29. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  Is  an  In- 
ternational organization  of  Roman 
Catholic  men,  founded  by  Father  Mi- 
chael McGlvney  In  1882  to  supply  In- 
surance benefits  to  Catholic  families. 
Today,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  frater- 
nal organizations  helping  the  handi- 
capped and  needy,  sponsoring  reli- 
gious, welfare,  and  educational  pro- 
grams. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  has  about 
1,200,000  members  In  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  other 
countries.  Members  must  be  at  least  18 
years  old  and  practicing  Roman 
Catholics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me  pride  to 
salute  the  Knights  of  Colimibus  on  its 
99th  anniversary,  which  was  called  to 
my  attention  by  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus coimcU  In  my  hometown  of 
Farmlngdale.  N.Y.  I  know  they  wiU 
continue  their  program  of  good  works 
for  the  communities  they  serve  for 
many  years  to  come.* 


JAPAN'S  DEFENSE  SPENDING 
INADEQUATE 


HON.  PAUL  HNDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
National  Security  Record,  published 
by  the  Heritage  Foundation,  notes  In 
its  March  1981  issue,  the  United  States 
spends  a  higher  percentage  of  its  gross 
national  product  on  defense  than  any 
of  the  other  10  wealthiest  Western  na- 
tions. The  disparity  Is  particularly 
great  between  the  percentage  of  GNP 
which  the  United  States  spends  on  de- 
fense—5.2  percent— and  the  percent- 
age Japan  spends— 0.9  percent. 

The  National  Security  Record  makes 
some  particularly  useful  suggestions 
for  ways  In  which  Japan  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  Western  defense  effort  to 
enhance  our  common  security.  I  would 
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like  to  call  these  suggestions  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

The  material  follows: 

The  Allies  and  Defense  Spending 

The  United  SUtes  and  lu  Western  allies 
have  reached  a  critical  watershed  in  their 
politico-military  relations.  Ambitious  Soviet 
geostrategic  goals  aimed  at  severing  Japan 
and  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  from 
their  American  ally,  whether  through  indi- 
rect political  and  economic  isolation  or 
direct  military  intimidation,  can  only  suc- 
ceed if  the  nations  of  the  West  fail  to  under- 
stand the  scope  of  the  Soviet  threat  and  do 
not  act  to  preserve  the  poUtical.  economic 
and  security  framework  that  has  protected 
their  interests  for  the  past  30  years. 

Every  aspect  of  Western  securtty-poUtlcal, 
economic,  and  military— is  important,  and 
should  not  be  considered  as  more  significant 
than  any  other.  However,  the  one  aspect 
that  continues  to  pose  the  most  difficult 
problems  for  the  nations  of  the  West  is  that 
of  paying  for  their  collective  defense.  The 
Issue  of  Western  burden-sharing  in  the  de- 
fense sphere  deserves  particular  attention 
because  of  current  trends  in  U.S. -Soviet  de- 
fense expenditure.  General  David  C.  Jones. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  un- 
derscored the  significance  of  the  divergence 
in  U,S.-Soviet  defense  spending  in  his  FY 
1982  Military  Posture  Statement  by  noting 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  out-spent  the  U.S.  on  de- 
fense by  $450  billion  over  the  past  ten  years. 
According  to  Jones,  the  Soviets  outspent 
the  U.S.  on  defense  activities  by  50%  in 
1979.  or  by  approximately  $70  billion. 

Clear,  such  a  wide  disparity  in  U.S.-Soviet 
defense  expenditure  is  unacceptable.  The 
U.S.  should  act  promptly  to  reverse  these 
adverse  trends  in  a  militarily  prudent  and 
fiscally  efficient  manner.  Yet  it  is  not  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
redress  the  growth  of  Soviet  military  power. 

Current  estimates  of  the  FY  1982  defense 
budget  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
project  an  Increase  of  from  $20-25  billion  in 
budget  authority  above  that  proposed  by 
the  outgoing  Carter  Administration.  Wisely 
spent,  such  an  Increase  can  do  much  toward 
redressing  the  Imbalance  In  U.S.-Soviet  mili- 
tary power.  However,  even  given  such  sizea- 
ble and  necessary  U.S.  defense  spending  in- 
creases, a  U.S.-Soviet  defense  spending  gap 
will  still  remain.  As  the  following  table  indi- 
cates, it  is  well  within  the  capacity  of  the 
ten  wealthiest  nations  of  the  West  to  help 
the  U.S.  decrease  this  spending  gap. 

The  purpose  of  this  comparison  is  to  high- 
light the  enormous  economic  base  the  West 
can  draw  on  to  compete  against  the  Soviets 
militarily— heretofore  underutilized  because 
of  a  lack  of  direction  from  the  U.S.  and  a 
collective  hesitation  against  increasing  de- 
fense spending. 

TABU  l.-COMPARATIVE  DEFENSE  SPENDING  FOR  THE  10 
.    WEALTHIEST  WESTERN  NATIONS 
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Of  all  the  nations  in  East  Asia.  Japan  Is 
the  most  reluctant  to  increase  its  defense 
spending  substantially.  In  late  July  1980.  it 
appeared  as  if  the  Japanese  would  raise 
their  1981  defense  budget  by  9.7%.  exclud- 
ing pay  raises.  The  cabinet  supported  a  joint 
Finance  Ministry /Defense  Agency  compro- 
mise to  raise  defense  spending  by  this 
amount  in  the  coming  year.  However,  fol- 
lowing further  cabinet  negotiations  on  the 
defense  budget  In  December  (occurring  with 
the  prospect  of  Increased  budgetary  deficits 
in  view).  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  announced 
that  the  1981  defense  budget  would  be 
raised  by  7.6%— or  4%  after  adjusting  for  In- 
flation. 

Although  this  downward  revision  of  the 
Japanese  defense  budget  Is  unfortunate,  one 
should  note  that  in  July,  the  Defense 
Agency  won  an  important  concession  from 
the  Finance  Ministry:  the  Finance  Minister 
promised  to  hear  future  Defense  Agency 
budget  requests  in  the  context  of  "domestic 
and  international  circumstances."  clearly 
implying  that  Japanese  defense  spending 
could  rise  in  the  future  if  security  consider- 
ations warrant  it. 

Japan's  constitution  mandates  that  its 
military  forces  be  used  for  "self-defense" 
only,  and  for  over  20  years  Japan  has  spent 
less  than  one  percent  of  Its  GNP  on  nation- 
al defense.  Moreover,  the  1960  U.S.-Japa- 
nese  Security  Treaty  stipulates  that  the 
U.S.  come  to  Japan's  defense  if  it  is  at- 
tacked, but  not  vice-versa.  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  structure  of  the  U.S.>Japanese  security 
relationship  can  be  changed  in  the  near 
future.  However,  given  the  proper  direction 
from  the  U.S..  it  may  be  possible  for  Japan 
to  increase  its  self-defense  capability  in 
areas  vital  to  its  immediate  security  con- 
cerns. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Japan 
would  be  receptive  to  such  direction.  The 
1978  Guidelines  for  U.S. -Japanese  Defense 
Cooperation  already  provide  for  joint  mili- 
tary exercises,  joint  planning  and  "major 
improvements  in  Japanese  naval  mining,  air 
defense  and  anti-submarine  warfare  capa- 
bilities. .  .  ."  Although  powerful  bureau- 
cratic interests  In  Japan  such  as  the  Fi- 
nance Ministry  and  fcOTI  (Ministry  of  In- 
ternational Trade  and  Industry)  have  op- 
posed major  defense  increases  in  the  1981 
budget,  a  clear  delineation  of  what  Japan's 
future  defense  posture  should  be.  coupled 
with  continued  U.S.-Japanese  trade  and  an 
absence  of  foreign  policy  "shocks"  reminis- 
cent of  the  1971  dollar  devaluation,  may 
help  to  achieve  positive  results  over  time. 

Japan  should  seriously  consider  upgrading 
its  self-defense  forces  in  the  following  areas: 

ASW— Japan  plans  to  procure  a  total  of  45 
P-3C  antisubmarin«!  warfare  aircraft  (capa- 
ble of  mining  waters  under  day  and  night 
all-weather  conditions),  with  formation  of 
the  first  P-3C  unit  In  1982.  are  steps  in  the 
right  direction.  Japan  should  also  make  ef- 
forts in  future  years  to  prociire  additional 
SH-3B  ASW  helicopters  and  ASW  frigates 
for  its  maritime  self-defense  forces,  as  fewer 
of  these  systems  are  to  be  procured  this 
year  than  was  originally  planned.  Japanese 
ASW  surveillance  capabilities  could  be  fur- 
ther enhanced  with  the  procurement  of 
shiptxtard  ASW  helicopters,  now  undergoing 
operational  tests. 

Sea-Lane  Defense-^apan  should  resolve 
to  undertake  a  greater  role  in  the  defense  of 
the  sea  lanes.  Aside  from  procuring  ships 
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for  limited  coutal  defeiise.  Jap&n  could 
markedly  increase  Its  sea-lane  defense  capa- 
bUltlea  by  procuring  new  destroyers,  CQ-47 
Aecla  cruisers  and  destroyer  escorts  armed 
with  surface-to-surface  and  antl-slUp-mls- 
lUes,  and  additional  RH-S3E  mlnesweeping 
helicopters. 

Sea/Land  Air  Defense— Current  Japanese 
plans  to  prxKure  up  to  123  F- 15  fighters  for 
homeland  defense  are  reasonable,  but  con- 
sideration also  should  be  given  to  extending 
the  air  defense  capability  for  the  Japanese 
fleet.  Procurement  of  long-range,  land-based 
F-14  flghers,  if  armed  with  Phoenix  alr-to- 
alr  missiles  (incorporating  active  terminal 
guidance),  would  help  in  this  mission.  An- 
other option,  although  perhaps  less  feasible 
politically,  would  be  the  deployment  of 
ASW  carriers,  equipped  with  V/STOL  (ver- 
tical/short take  off  landing)  aircraft. 

Foreign  Assistance— Another  means  by 
which  Japan  can  contribute  to  the  security 
of  the  West  is  to  provide  ecomonlc  assist- 
ance to  financially-troubled  U.S.  allies.  Such 
aid  has  already  been  extended  to  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  and  should  be  continued.  By  as- 
similng  more  of  this  burden  for  the  West, 
Japan  can  decrease  the  foreign  economic  aid 
requirements  of  its  aUles. 

The  crux  of  the  issue  involved  Ln  obtain- 
ing a  commitment  from  Japan  to  Increase 
its  defense  capabilities  is  not  whether  It 
should  increase  them  at  a  certain  percent- 
age or  up  to  a  fixed  rate  of  GNP  (i.e.,  1%). 
Indeed,  to  do  so  may  be  neither  sufficient 
for  Japan,  in  terms  of  its  real  defense  needs. 
or  effective  if  those  funds  are  not  properly 
allocated.  Instead,  the  U.S.  should  work  and 
consult  with  Japan  as  a  full  partner  in  the 
Pacific  region  to  define  clearly  the  security 
threat  to  Western  Interests  and  to  outline 
specific  defense  missions  which  Japan  could 
undertake  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  in 
deterring  Soviet  expansionism.* 


NUCLEAR  WASTE  MANAGE3I4ENT 
POLICY  ACT 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OF  SOnTH  CASOLINA 
m  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXFRESENTATIVKS 

TTiuraday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Management  Policy  Act.  a  bill  creating 
a  framework  for  the  establishment  of 
licensed  Federal  geologic  repositories 
for  the  disposal  of  high  level  radioac- 
tive waste,  transuranic  waste,  and 
spent  nuclear  fuel.  This  measure  pro- 
vides a  Federal  program  to  insure: 

Development  of  guidelines  for  the 
recommendation  of  sites  for  repositor- 
ies: 

Selection  of  two  or  three  sites  in  dif- 
ferent geologic  media  suitable  for  de- 
velopment as  repositories  by  January 
1.  1985,  and  site  characterization  stud- 
ies to  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  on  these  sites: 

Recommendation  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress,  no  later  than  January 
1,  1987.  of  a  site  which  he  considers 
qualified  for  application  for  license  as 
a  repository; 

Establishment  of  a  process  and  spe- 
cific role  for  State  and  local  participa- 
tion with  respect  to  decisions  regard- 
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Ing  siting  and  development  of  waste 
repositories: 

The  existence  of  an  appeals  process 
by  the  State  regarding  a  site's  selec- 
tion, with  review  of  this  appeal  by 
Congress: 

Adequate  involvement  by  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission  and  a  spe- 
cific Judicial  review  process  of  any  ad- 
ministrative decision. 

In  addition,  the  Nuclear  Waste  Man- 
agement Policy  Act  requires  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  develop,  in  con- 
junction with  other  Federal  agencies 
and  departments,  annual  nuclear 
waste  management  reports  describing 
activities  undertaken  and  those 
planned.  By  March  1,  1982.  the  report 
should  also  include  an  assessment  of 
the  feasibility  of  providing  payments 
to  States  or  local  governments  to  miti- 
gate impacts  caused  by  the  develop- 
ment of  permanent  repositories,  in- 
cluding the  possibility  of  a  form  of 
payments-in-lieu  program. 

By  June  30,  1985,  report  is  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  by  the  Department  of 
Energy,  outlining  proposed  fees  to  be 
collected  from  those  holding  title  to 
the  waste  or  spent  fuel  which  is  sub- 
ject to  disposal.  These  fees  would  be 
offset  the  construction,  operation,  ad- 
ministration and  other  costs  Incurred 
by  the  Department.  This  report  will 
also  review  appropriate  mechanisms 
for  the  possible  creation  of  a  revolving 
fund,  so  that  funds  could  be  made 
available  for  disposal  costs  without  the 
up-front  expense  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Further,  this  measure  calls  for  an 
accelerated  demonstration  program  to 
be  conducted  at  reactor  sites,  in  coop- 
eration between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  private  utilities,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  demonstrating  onslte  dry  stor- 
age technologies  of  spent  nuclear  fuel. 
Onslte  dry  storage  offers  a  potential 
solution  for  the  interim  storage  of 
spent  fuel  and  efforts  should  be  made 
to  provide  for  the  licensability  of  this 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  established 
by  this  bill  is  long  overdue.  Even  with 
enactment  of  this  proposal,  it  will  be 
1997  at  the  earliest  before  a  perma- 
nent repository  is  completed  and 
ready  to  accept  this  waste.  We  cannot 
debate  and  delay  any  longer;  the 
public  demands  that  we  act  now. 

During  the  past  few  years,  as  I  have 
studied  and  worked  on  this  issue,  I 
have  come  to  realize  that  our  country 
possesses  the  technical  expertise  to  re- 
solve this  problem.  What  we  lack  is 
the  political  courage  to  make  the  diffi- 
cult decision  to  once  and  for  all  deter- 
mine where  we  are  going  to  dispose  of 
this  waste.  Our  hesitancy  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  such  a  decision  is  politically 
unpopular,  because  the  obvious  point 
is  that  no  one  wants  the  waste  dis- 
posed In  their  State.  I  believe  the  solu- 
tion lies  in  the  determination  and  es- 
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tablishment  of  a  policy  whereby  the 
selection  of  a  permanent  repository  is 
based  on  sound  technical  and  scientific 
decisions.  With  these  sound  decisions, 
we  should  locate  a  repository  where 
the  greatest  protection  is  provided  the 
American  public  and  environment. 
The  Nuclear  Waste  Management 
Policy  Act  provides  such  a  solution 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  supporting  this  measure.* 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or  CALirORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSEIfTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  recent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Press-Courier, 
from  Oxnard,  Calif.,  in  my  district. 

The  editorial  puts  clearly  into  per- 
spective the  serious  elements  affecting 
our  policy  toward  El  Salvador.  It 
merits  the  careful  attention  of  all  of 
us  who  must  make  decisions  on  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  that 
Central  American  nation. 

The  article  follows: 

U.S.  Policy  in  El  Salvador 

El  Salvador  is  a  small  Central  American 
country  in  which  12.000  people  have  been 
killed  In  the  last  14  months.  It  has  virtually 
no  strategic  significance  of  its  own  but  has 
become  the  focus  of  international  forces  in 
the  new  cold  war. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  sending 
more  Army  training  advisers  and  $25  million 
more  in  military  aid  to  El  Salvador.  Earlier. 
U.S.  economic  aid  to  Nicaragua  was  sus- 
pended until  Nicaragua  gives  assurances 
that  it  will  halt  the  flow  of  weapons 
through  Nicaragua  to  the  rebel  guerrillas  in 
their  mountain  strongholds  in  El  Salvador. 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Halg  warned 
Cuba  that  this  country  will  take  action.  If 
necessary,  to  keep  Cuba  from  supplying 
arms  to  the  rebels. 

It  is  clear  that  the  rebel  leadership  In  El 
Salvador  is  made  up.  largely,  of  hard-line 
Marxists.  A  victory  for  them  would  be  a  vic- 
tory for  communism,  for  Castro  and  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  would  threaten  the  stabil- 
ity of  other  Central  American  governments, 
such  as  the  one  in  neighboring  Guatemala, 
and  it  could  threaten  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

The  United  States  cannot  allow  such  a 
communist  victory  in  the  Caribbean.  But  in 
preventing  it.  this  nation  must  be  sure  that 
it  does  not  Jeopardize  its  good  relations  with 
Mexico  and  Venezuela,  which  are  of  more 
strategic  importance  than  is  El  Salvador 
and  which  have  democratic  governments. 

U.S.  military  aid  to  the  JunU  in  El  Salva- 
dor can  prevent  a  communist  victory.  But, 
by  itself,  it  will  not  create  the  political  con- 
ditions necessary  for  peace  and  tranquility 
within  the  troubled  country.  Only  recently. 
El  Salvador's  president,  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte,  said  the  peasants  would  have  to 
wait  five  to  10  years  for  the  enactment  of 
the  second  and  most  important  phase  of  the 
government's  land  reform  program.  The  an- 
nouncement was  expected  to  Increase  the 
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peasants'  sympathies  for  the  leftist  guerril- 
las. 

It  is  required  that  Americans  seek  to  repel 
the  forces  of  communism  whenever  they 
seek  lodgment  In  this  hemisphere,  not  only 
by  military  aid  but  also  by  constructively 
working  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  common 
people. 

Such  a  humanitarian  policy  is  essential  in 
Americans'  relationship  with  the  people  of 
El  Salvador.  They  must  not  become  mere 
pawns  in  a  power  struggle  between  the  su- 
perpowers.* 


LAMB  IMPORT  LEGISLATION 


HON.  TOM  LOEFFLER 

or  TEXAS 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  several  years,  sheep  producers 
in  this  country  have  suffered  a  steady 
and  serious  decline  in  their  herds.  In 
1950,  for  example,  domestic  sheep 
numbered  some  50  million  head.  As  a 
result  of  inflationary  production  costs, 
increasing  predation  of  live  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  rising  imports,  by  1978  this 
figure  had  dropped  to  11.7  million 
head.  As  a  result,  as  foreign  imports  of 
lamb  have  increased,  the  supply  of  do- 
mestically produced  product  has  se- 
verely declined. 

Moreover,  lamb  is  now  the  staple  of 
the  American  sheep  industry,  and  im- 
ported lamb  is  currently  in  direct  com- 
petition with  domestically  produced 
lamb,  creating  an  excess  supply  in  a 
relatively  small  mitrket,  reducing  the 
ability  of  the  American  producer  to 
market  the  sheep  industry's  main 
product. 

In  addition,  unlabeled  foreign  lamb 
meat  is  sold  in  many  stores  alongside 
fresh  domestic  lamb;  thus  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  may  not  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  choose  between  the  im- 
ported product  and  the  usually  more 
fresh  domestic  lamb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which  I 
am  introducing  today  along  with  Mr. 
RoussELOT,  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Hance, 
and  Mr.  Skeen,  will  correct  the  over- 
sight created  when  this  important 
commodity  was  omitted  from  current 
meat  Import  restrictions  by  providing 
a  modest  limit  on  the  quantity  of  lamb 
meat  which  may  enter  the  United 
States  during  any  year.  This  legisla- 
tion will  provide  protection  for  both 
the  consiuner  and  the  producer  of 
lamb  by  assuring  an  adequate  supply 
of  domestic  lamb  meat  at  a  fair  price 
while  maintaining  the  stability  of  our 
international  lamb  trade,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues'  support.* 
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SOMEWHERE  IN  PRANCE 

HON.  ROBIN  L  BEARD 

or  TENKESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 
•  Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No- 
vember 1980  issue  of  Eagle  and  Swan, 
a  magazine  published  for  members  of 
America's  Armed  Forces,  contained  an 
article  which  should  be  of  Interest  to 
all  students  of  American  military  his- 
tory. "Somewhere  in  Prance"  is  the 
story  of  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  the  first 
accredited  black  war  correspondent. 
Mr.  Tyler  was  a  remarkable  man  who 
braved  enemy  fire  and  endured  life  in 
the  trenches  to  report  the  heroic 
deeds  of  black  fighting  units  whose 
great  contribution  to  the  allied  war 
effort  was  overlooked  by  the  majority 
press. 

The  article  is  taken  from  a  soon  to 
be  published  book  of  the  same  title 
written  by  Mr.  Jesse  B.  Brown  of  Poto- 
mac Electric  Power  Co..  the  electric 
utility  which  serves  Washington,  D.C. 
In  addition  to  his  work  with  Pepco, 
Mr.  Brown  is  a  captain  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve.  He  conducted  the  re- 
search for  the  article  and  book  while 
he  was  a  graduate  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  under  the  direction 
of  the  noted  historian.  Prof.  John 
Hope  PrankUn. 

As  the  chronicle  of  Ralph  Tyler's 
war  accomplishments,  'Somewhere  in 
France"  will  be  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Black  Veter- 
ans Organization.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  following  article  and  watch 
for  the  book  when  it  is  released. 
Somewhere  ih  France:  The  Story  or  the 

Only  Black  American  Correspondent  in 

World  War  I 

(By  Jesse  B.  Brown) 

American  Black  soldiers  played  an  Impor- 
tant and  often  heroic  role  in  World  War  I. 
Before  the  end  of  the  war,  more  than  one 
third  of  the  entire  American  force— 50,000 
men  in  115  different  units— were  Black. 
Each  of  the  four  infantry  regiments  of  the 
93rd  Division,  one  of  two  Black  divisions, 
were  awarded  one  of  the  highest  medals 
bestowed  by  Prance,  the  Croix  de  Guerre, 
for  their  valor.  Reporting  on  the  life  and  ac- 
tivities of  these  "Hell  Fighters, "  as  they 
were  called  by  the  Germans,  was  Ralph  W. 
Tyler,  the  first  Black  man  to  be  named  as  a 
regular  war  correspondent  by  any  govern- 
ment in  the  world. 

The  field  correspondents'  life,  while  not 
lived  in  the  first  line  of  danger,  was  diffi- 
cult. Rough  terrain,  deep  mud  during  the 
rainj'  season  and  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
portation made  his  work  hard.  Tyler  was 
more  than  the  usual  war  correspondent  too. 
In  addition  to  his  strictly  Journalistic  ef- 
forts. Tyler  tried  to  bring  to  light  the  bla- 
tant discrimination  then  widely  practiced 
against  Blacks  in  the  Army.  His  were  often 
the  only  reports  which  clearly  and  accurate- 
ly told  the  story  of  the  bravery  and  good 
character  of  Black  troops. 

Ralph  W.  Tyler  was  not  always  a  distin- 
guished figure  in  war  Journalism.  He  was 
bom  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1859.  During  the 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  administration,  he 
served  as  an  auditor  In  the  UiUted  States 
Navy.  For  seventeen  years,  Tyler  served  in 
various  departments  on  the  Columbus  Eve- 
ning Dispatch  and  the  Ohio  SUte  JoumaL 
gaining  experience  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. His  experience  afforded  him  the  op- 
portunity for  association  with  many  influ- 
ential newspaper  men.  This  Intimate  con- 
tact with  white  Journalists  was  invaluable  to 
Tyler  in  his  labors  as  a  war  correspondent. 
By  1918.  weU  after  the  American  entrj- 
into  the  war.  the  Negro  press  was  under- 
standably annoyed  that  it  had  no  observer 
on  the  Western  Front.  After  all.  thousands 
of  Black  men  were  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  and  despite 
the  horrors  of  the  trenches,  supported  the 
war  enthusiastically.  Negro  editors  wanted 
to  send  a  trained  Black  newspaper  writer  to 
report  on  the  life  and  the  activities  of  theae 
soldiers,  as  he  saw  them  for  the  Negro  press 
of  America. 

On  September  17,  1918,  Ralph  Tyler  was 
appointed  by  the  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation, an  organ  of  the  War  Department 
headed  by  George  Creel,  as  a  regularly  com- 
missioned war  correspondent  "to  do  special- 
ized reporting  on  the  conditions  surroimd- 
Ing  the  colored  troops  in  France  and  to 
make  reports  on  activities  and  engagements 
In  which  the  colored  soldiers  are  promi- 
nent." Creel  introduced  Tyler  by  saying  In 
part.  "He  wlU  be  on  the  staff  of  General 
John  Perishing.  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  overseas. 
Every  facility  has  been  provided  by  me  for 
the  prompt  and  accurate  gathering  of  all 
facts  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  colored 
people." 

Writing  frcwn  "Somewhere  in  Prance" 
Tyler  sent  his  reports  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  in  Washington,  D.C. 
After  the  CPI  received  the  reports,  they 
were  given  to  Emmett  J.  Scott.  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  Colored  Affaitv 
and  another  outstanding  Black  man.  Scott 
would  edit  the  reports  and  circulate  them 
throughout  the  country  to  the  Black 
papers. 

Tyler  served  his  purpose  in  Prance.  He  re- 
ported, in  Instance  after  Instance,  that  while 
the  other  newspapers  have  credited  the 
"Americans"  for  daring  raids,  they  faUed  to 
mention  to  the  world  that  it  was  the  Black 
soldiers  of  America  who  were  the  heroes.  He 
was  also  a  watchdog  over  the  Army  camps 
In  Prance.  While  In  Duny  camps  he  report- 
ed that  discrimination  was  not  a  factor.  In 
others  he  found  it  worse  than  in  America. 

One  rumor  at  the  time  was  that  "Black 
soldiers  were  only  good  for  raping  French 
women."  Tyler  proved  that  white  soldiers 
had  a  much  higher  rate  of  Venereal  Disease 
than  Black  troops.  Indeed,  he  showed  that 
in  many  Black  units  no  cases  of  VJ).  had 
been  reported.  He  also  noted  that  Black  sol- 
diers were  saving  their  money  in  order  to 
support  their  families  and  get  basic  or  ad- 
vanced education.  In  one  of  his  articles, 
Tyler  docimiented  that  the  freedom  afford- 
ed many  of  the  Black  troops  did  much  to 
induce  thriftiness.  He  found  the  number  of 
Black  soldiers  saving  was  most  gratifying. 

In  his  last  letter  from  Prance,  Tyler 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  effect  that  white 
American  race  prejudice  had  on  the  French 
people.  "It  is  something  fierce."  said  Tyler, 
"the  way  some  American  white  soldiers  are 
striving  to  introduce  color  prejudice  in  Paris 
and  everywhere  in  Prance.  You  cannot 
begin  to  imagine  how  strenuously  they  have 
worked  along  this  line,  and  In  some  places 
they  have  actually  introduced  dlscrimlnar 
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tion  here  In  Pmris."  Emmett  Scott,  his 
friend  uid  superior  In  Washington,  tried  to 
console  him  by  responding  that  he  hoped 
Tyler  would  preserve  as  much  equanimity  of 
spirit  as  possible.  "There  is  so  much  for  all 
of  us  to  do  that  you  cannot  for  one  minute 
permit  yourself  to  be  overcome  by  the  un- 
Justlces  that  surround  us.  In  order  words,  it 
is  possible.  I  sometimes  fear,  for  most  or  all 
of  us  to  permit  our  indignation  to  eat  into 
our  very  vitals." 

Tyler  returned  home,  his  Job  complete,  in 
mid-January  1919.  What  was  most  striking 
about  the  Armistice.  Tyler  reported,  was 
that  the  Black  troopers  felt  that  It  was  an- 
other Emancipation  Proclamation— not  so 
much  the  Ehiropean  people  as  for  them- 
selves. A  trench  soldier  moved  Tyler  when 
he  said  "Now  freedom  must  come:  we  have 
won  it.  We  came  to  Prance  and  won  a  man's 
chance." 

Ralph  W.  Tyler  only  lived  two  more  years. 
He  did  not  have  a  chance  to  see  his  dre&m 
of  a  totally  integrated  American  Armed 
Forces.  Indeed,  it  was  not  untU  the  Korean 
War.  some  thirty  years  later,  that  the 
Armed  Forces  became  totally  integrated  by 
Presidential  Proclamation  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  Black  troops  began  to  be  covered 
on  a  consistent  basis  by  the  majority  press.* 


TAKING  MONEY  OUT  OP  THE 
GAME 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
nf  THK  HOUSE  or  RSPRZSENTATIVSS 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  quite  a  bit  written  and 
spoken  about  our  current  economic 
problems.  But  recently  I  came  across 
an  article  which  very  cleverly  made  a 
memorable  and  quite  original  point 
about  a  grave  problem:  uinderinvest- 
ment.  I  commend  this  article  to  your 
attention  and  am  inserting  in  the 
RxcoRo  "Taking  Money  Out  of  the 
Game"  by  C.  L.  E>ancey  of  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star.  March  24.  1981: 

Taking  Monky  Ottt  op  thx  Gams 
(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

A  sports  fan  who  loves  the  game  is  apt. 
normally,  to  iiave  an  attitude  that  the  ath- 
letes he  watches  are  what  make  the  game— 
and  the  owners  are  rich— so  anything  the 
players  can  get  out  of  the  owners  is  fine  and 
dandy. 

But  wiiat  really  makes  "the  game"  is  two 
games  being  played  weU.  One  is  the  finan- 
cial and  organizational  "game"  and  the 
other  is  footbaU.  baseball,  or  whatever  on 
the  field. 

There  are  also  two  kinds  of  money  in- 
volved. Money  for  personal  use.  spending 
money,  let's  say,  of  the  kind  we  live  on  .  .  . 
and  money  at  a  level  nobody  can  "spend." 
wliich  has  a  totally  different  function  as  a 
tool  in  the  industry  or  the  economy  of  the 
nation.  Investment  money. 

We  are  now  paying  star  athletes  what  is 
no  longer  simply  abundant  money  for  their 
personal  use  and  security.  We  are  paying 
them  Tool  Money.  Investment  Money. 

What  are  they  doing  with  it?  They  are 
taking  it  out  of  the  Industry.  They  are 
taking  It  out  of  the  game.  If  tt  keeps  up 
they  are  likely  to  tx  hurting  the  game. 

The  owners,  those  rich  bums,  are  the  ones 
who  put  money  in,  and  worked  out  the  kind 
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of  packages  which— up  to  now— have  made 
the  whole  thing  work  through  a  complex 
and  balanced  combination  of  deals  with 
players  and  pop  sellers  and  ball  parks  and 
ticket  sales  and  TV  contracts. 

And  the  experienced  owners  seem  to  be 
trying  to  bail  out  in  bunches  in  baseball. 

It  applies  to  show  business  as  well.  Jane 
Fonda's  politics  may  be  screwy  but  she's 
made  mUlions  with  her  talent— and  she  puts 
millions  back  into  new  shows.  No  matter 
that  her  motive  may  be  more  propaganda. 
She  puts  money  back  in  show  business. 
Most  big  money  stars  do  not.  They  take  it 
out.  If  they  can,  and  plow  it  into  "solid"  In- 
vestments like  real  estate.  Those  "greedy" 
producers  are  the  ones  who  plow  the  money 
from  their  hits  back  into  show  business.  So 
what  helps  show  business  most?  Producer 
profits  or  confiscatory  "star  salaries?" 

This  process  has  a  much  wider  applica- 
tion. 

There  is  really  only  one  basic  economic 
system  working  in  this  world— capitalism. 
Existing  communist  or  socialist  systems 
play  with  the  words  but  are  really  nothing 
more  than  practicing  state  capitalism.  They 
face  the  same  need  to  acquire  a  surplus  gen- 
erated by  their  economic  activities  or  by 
outright  coercion  to  invest  in  moderniza- 
tion, expansion  and  development— or  the 
whole  thing  goes  to  pot. 

The  only  real  differences  behind  aU  the 
fancy  words  are  pretty  simple.  One  way  the 
politicians  and  the  bureaucracy  decide 
where  to  put  the  money,  and  the  other  way 
a  whole  bunch  of  people  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  previous  Investment  are  the  real 
"mainstream"  engaging  in  independent 
judgments  on  where  to  invest,  again. 

Free  capitalism  is  like  the  sports  game, 
itself.  The  winners  with  proven  investment 
skills  make  money  and  win  the  chance  to 
invest  more.  The  losers  with  poor  skUls  lose 
money  and  fall  by  the  wayside— or  invest 
less. 

With  all  the  fluff  and  errors  around  the 
edges  of  this  freedom,  in  whose  hands  does 
the  game  of  capital  best  serve  those  of  us 
who  buy  goods,  and  services  and  tickets  to 
ball  games? 

Bureaucrats  and  politicians?  Or  a  host  of 
people  who  rise  or  fall  depending  on  how 
well  they  perform  this  very  function  in 
detail? 

The  other  difference,  of  course,  is  that 
places  like  Russia  and  its  milder  Imitators, 
tx>th,  extract  capital  from  the  citizenry  on  a 
massive  scale  by  sheer  force,  whereas  true 
capitalism  acquires  Its  surplus  mostly 
through  seduction  instead  of  rape. 

The  trouble  in  our  own  society  may  well 
be  that  the  politicians  and  bureaucrats  have 
confiscated  so  much  of  the  Tool  Money,  the 
Seed  Money,  the  Investment  Money  in  our 
system  that  the  free  society  hasn't  enough 
money  left  to  invest  wisely  or  otherwise- 
while  our  government  doesn't  invest  it 
either.  They  Just  spend  it. 

We  have  been  thus  depriving  ourselves  of 
a  prime  economic  necessity  for  any  society, 
capitalist  or  socialist,  by  seizing  so  much  of 
both  our  Spending  Money  and  our  Tool 
Money  and  then  distributing  it  instead  of 
putting  it  to  work— thereby  taking  the 
steam  out  of  our  engine. 

And  when  it  doesn't  run.  or  runs  only  fit- 
fully, everybody  loses. 

There  may  well  be  thus  a  rather  close  re- 
lationship between  what  the  player  privi- 
leges and  pay  now  threaten  to  do  to  profes- 
sional sports,  if  we  are  not  careful,  and  what 
special  interest  applicants  at  the  doors  of 
the  politicians  and  voters  have  done  to  our 
national  economy. 
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Let's  hope  we  can  salvage  them  both  by 
facing  the  facts:  that  the  economic  wheel 
can't  spin  smoothly  if  part  of  it  is  flat.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  REVERSE  DE- 
CLINE IN  U.S.  MERCHANT 
MARINE 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  MASSACHTSXTTS 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  legislation  to  re- 
verse the  steady  decline  in  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine.  This  extended 
period  of  deterioration  has  impeded 
our  international  commerce,  eroded 
our  balance  of  payments,  jeopardized 
our  emergency  sealift  capabilities,  and 
cost  the  jobs  of  American  seamen,  ste- 
vedores, and  shipbuilders. 

The  first  bill  I  have  introduced  will 
speed  the  depreciation  schedule  for 
American-built  oceangoing  ships. 

A  number  of  other  countries  have 
garnered  a  large  share  of  the  world's 
shipbuilding  business  by  permitting  a 
more  accelerated  depreciation  sched- 
ule. While  I  recommend  nothing  as 
radical  as  adoption  of  these  formulas, 
our  own  14-year  depreciation  schedule 
is  now  unrealistic  at  the  other  ex- 
treme. 

By  reducing  to  5  years  the  full  de- 
preciation of  American-built  and 
American-operated  ships,  we  can  put 
the  United  States  in  a  more  competi- 
tive position. 

The  second  bill  I  have  introduced 
will  establish  a  further  tax  incentive 
for  construction  of  ships  in  American 
yards.  Under  this  proposal,  all  profits 
earned  from  a  ship  will  be  exempt 
from  taxation  if  they  are  reinvested  in 
new  ship  construction  within  the 
United  States.  This  will  lead  to  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  American-flag  mer- 
chant fleet,  and  stem  the  tide  of 
American  firms  going  overseas  for 
their  new  ship  construction  and  docu- 
mentation. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  address 
the  serious  problems  underlying  the 
decline  in  American  shipbuilding  and 
merchant  shipping.  The  proposals  I 
have  put  forward  today  are  the  basis 
for  such  action.* 


GEORGIA  SUPPORTS  THE  NRA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26„  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  2,  1981,  the  great  State  of 
Georgia  took  It  upon  itself  to  publicly 
and  formally  endorse  a  position  in 
complete  accord  with  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  in  defense  of  the 
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second  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  am  In  complete  concurrence 
with  this  stand  and  commend  the 
Georgia  House  of  Representatives  for 
taking  a  stand  in  the  public  debate  on 
this  vital  issue. 

The  resolution  passed  by  this  body 
follows: 

A  RESOLtmON 

Supporting  the  position  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  on  restrictive  firearms  leg- 
islation: and  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas  the  National  Rifle  Association  Is 
now,  and  for  more  than  a  century  has  been, 
America's  most  effective  spokesman  against 
any  erosion  of  our  constitutional  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Rifle  Association 
correctly  maintains  that  any  legislation  or 
regulation  having  the  effect  of  restricting 
the  lawful  acquisition,  possession,  or  use  of 
any  particular  type  of  firearm,  such  as 
handguns,  would  represent  a  giant  step 
toward  governmental  control  over  all  fire- 
arms: and 

Whereas  the  position  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  is  that  governmental  con- 
trol over  the  lawful  acquisition,  possession, 
or  use  of  firearms  results  only  in  disarming 
law-abiding  citizens,  while  criminals  contin- 
ue to  acquire,  possess,  and  use  firearms  un- 
lawfully: and 

Whereas  such  result  negates  any  argu- 
ment that  gun  control  is  an  effective  means 
of  inhibiting  crime;  and 

Whereas  the  position  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  on  this  Issue,  so  vital  to 
our  constitutional  rights,  represents  the 
viewpoint  of  the  great  majority  of  Geor- 
gians: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
That  this  body  hereby  goes  on  record  as 
being  in  complete  support  of  the  position  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  on  restrictive 
firearms  legislation:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  hereby  directed  to  trans- 
mit an  appropriate  copy  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  Honorable  Ronald  Reagan,  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  each  member  of  the 
Georgia  E>elegatIon  to  the  United  States 
Congress,  and  to  the  Honorable  John  B. 
Layton,  President  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation.* 


SAINTHOOD  IS  SOUGHT  FOR 
FOUNDER  OP  KNIGHTS  OF  CO- 
LUMBUS 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  DeNARDlS 

OP  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1981 

•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  a  religious,  fra- 
ternal, and  mutual  insurance  organiza- 
tion with  1.35  million  members  nation- 
wide, was  founded  by  the  Reverend 
Michael  McGivney  on  March  29,  1882, 
In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  which  is  in  the 
district  I  represent. 

Father  McGivney  has  been  proposed 
for  sainthood.  The  process  of  beatifi- 
cation leading  to  possible  canonization 
has  been  underway  for  3  years.  The 
Catholic  action  organization  which 
Father  McGivney  founded  while  serv- 
ing as  a  curate  at  St.  Mary's  Church  Is 
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considered  by  many  to  be  his  moral 
miracle.  I  agree  with  that  assessment. 
The  miracle,  however,  is  not  in  num- 
bers alone,  but  in  the  morally  upright 
existence  members  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  have  been  directed  to  live, 
with  emphasis  on  the  value  of  the  sac- 
rament of  marriage,  on  the  sanctity  of 
family  and  home  and  children,  on  re- 
spect for  humanity  and  country,  and 
on  the  importance  of  religion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday,  March  14, 
1981,  the  New  Haven  Register,  a  news- 
paper in  my  district,  published  an  arti- 
cle concerning  the  pending  beatifica- 
tion of  Father  McGivney.  I  ask  that 
the  article  be  printed  with  these  re- 
marks to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Father  McGlvney's  great 
persona]  achievement,  currently  under 
study  by  church  authorities.  If  Father 
McGivney  is  ultimately  canonized,  the 
United  States  will  have  its  second 
saint. 

The  article  follows: 
Sainthood  is  Sodcht  por  Founder  op 
K.  OP  C. 
(By  John  Knoble) 

New  Haven  may  have  its  own  Roman 
Catholic  saint. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  process  of 
beatification  of  the  Rev.  Michael  J.  McGiv- 
ney has  been  under  way.  Virgil  C.  Dechant 
of  Hamden.  supreme  knight  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  revealed  Friday.  Beatification 
is  the  first  step  toward  sainthood. 

McGivney  founded  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus on  March  29,  1882,  when  he  was  a 
curate  at  St.  Mary's  Church  on  Hillhouse 
Avenue. 

Saints  have  to  have  lived  as  spotless  a  life 
as  is  reasonably  possible  for  human  beings. 
They  must  have  shown  "heroic  piety"  in 
their  Christian  witness,  and  there  must 
have  been  miracles. 

"The  Knights  itself,  now  numbering  1.35 
million  members  is  in  Father  McGlvney's 
case,  the  miracle,"  said  Elmer  von  Feldt,  the 
Knights'  communication  director.  He  ex- 
plained that  recently  candidates  for  saint- 
hood have  been  advanced  on  the  basis  of 
"moral  miracles."  rather  than  exclusively 
on  circumstances  like  miraculous  healing. 

Von  Feldt  hopes  that  substantial  progress 
can  be  reported  by  1982  (the  Knights'  cen- 
tennial). In  the  meantime,  sculptor  Stanley 
Bifeld  of  Weston  is  at  work  on  a  statue  of 
McGivney  to  be  placed  in  the  plaza  fronting 
the  Knights'  23-story  building  at  the  foot  of 
Chapel  Street,  the  order's  international 
headquarters. 

The  procedures  to  be  followed  are  prepa- 
ration of  the  McGlvney's  biography,  study 
of  his  writings,  and  assessment  of  his  piety 
by  witnesses  in  written  or  oral  testimony. 

Anyone  old  enough— probably  now  close 
to  100— who  as  a  child  had  contact  with 
Father  McGlx-ney  before  his  death  in  1890 
should  contact  von  Feldt.  There  also  may  be 
stories  passed  on  by  parents  relevant  to  the 
record. 

All  documents  and  testimonies  must  be 
examined  by  a  church  tribunal  under  the  di- 
rection, in  this  case,  of  the  Most  Rev.  John 
F.  Whealen,  archbishop  of  Hartford.  If  the 
case  looks  propitious,  the  documents  will  be 
sent  on  to  the  Sacred  Congregation. 

"Preparation  of  an  exhaustive  biogra- 
phy," said  E>echant,  "has  already  begun." 
Christopher  Kauffman,  formerly  of  the  St. 
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Louis  University  history  faculty  and  author 
of  a  volume  on  the  K  of  C,  is  in  charge. 

Wheaton  has  endorsed  research  into 
McGlvney's  life  and  ministry.  "If  eventually 
I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  substantial 
evidence  of  heroic  sanctity  exists,"  the  arch- 
bishop said.  "I  would  most  willingly  cooper- 
ate in  the  canonization  cause." 

The  Rev.  Justin  Cunningham,  pastor  of 
St.  Mary's,  expressed  great  delight  at  the 
Knights'  move.  "What  an  honor  and  bless- 
ing it  would  be  for  our  parish!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

The  oldest  of  13  children  of  Patrick  and 
Mary  Lynch  McGivney,  Father  McGivney 
was  bom  Aug.  12,  1852,  in  Waterbury.  At 
age  13  he  went  to  work  in  a  spoon  factory. 

He  was  ordained  in  1877  Assigned  to  St. 
Mary's  under  the  Rev.  Patrick  Murphy,  who 
built  the  present  edifice.  McGivney  found  it 
was  weighed  down  by  heavy  debts  as  well  as 
by  the  antagonism  of  some  of  the  city's 
leading  citizens. 

Later,  under  the  Rev.  P.  P.  Lawler,  minis- 
tering to  a  large  population  of  immigrant 
Irish,  McGivney  was  helped  by  an  undertak- 
er friend  who  showed  him  first-hand  glimps- 
es of  his  parishioners'  heartaches  and  pover- 
ty. Particularly  poignant  was  the  bleak 
future  faced  by  a  widow  and  her  children 
after  the  death  of  the  husband.  The  experi- 
ence motivated  one  of  the  two  early  objec- 
tives of  the  K  of  C — a  mutual  insurance  pro- 
gram to  help  widows  and  their  children. 
The  other  objective  was  to  meet  the  need 
for  courage  and  mutual  support  among 
Catholic  men  in  fighting  religious  discrimi- 
nation. 

Working  with  Catholic  laymen.  McGivney 
was  a  leading  force  in  the  setting  up  of  the 
Knights'  organization.  He  served  as  its  sec- 
retary, and  later,  while  pastor  of  St 
Thomas  Church,  Thomaston,  as  its  chap- 
lain. He  died  of  tuberculosis  at  the  age  of  38 
in  1890.  By  then  the  order  had  59  chapters 
in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.* 


ORPHAN  DRUG  LEGISLATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  March  26.  1981 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  thanks 
to  recent  media  publicity  and  the  in- 
troduction of  legislation  by  Repre- 
sentative Ted  Weiss,  awareness  of 
problems  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
low-incidence  diseases  is  beginning  to 
grow.  But  for  individuals  who  suffer 
from  such  diseases  as  Tourette  syn- 
drome, Huntington's  disease,  musctilar 
dystrophy,  and  others,  the  complica- 
tions surroimdlng  the  manufacture  of 
orphan  drugs  are  depressingly  famil- 
iar. 

Representative  Wdss's  bill— HJl. 
1663 — of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
would  establish  an  office  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  to  pro- 
vide grants,  loans,  and  contracts  for 
research  and  development  of  drugs 
which  could  help  or  even  cure  victims 
of  serious  but  relatively  rare  diseases, 
but  which  are  unavailable  because  of 
their  low  profitability  to  manufactur- 
ers. 
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Tourette  syndrome  Is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  a  disease  for  which  there  is 
hope  for  effective  treatment,  yet  the 
barriers  to  development  of  therapeutic 
drugs  are  formidable.  This  disease, 
which  strikes  children  between  the 
ages  of  2  and  14.  is  a  neurological  dis- 
order typified  by  multiple  involuntary 
muscular  movements  and  vocaliza- 
tions. Its  victims  are  perfectly  normal 
in  every  other  respect,  yet  they  must 
live  with  the  extreme  stress  which  ac- 
companies this  disease.  Because  of  the 
complex  nature  of  Tourette  syndrome 
and  the  absence  of  appropriate  educa- 
tion on  this  subject  in  medical  schools, 
the  affliction  is  largely  undiagnosed. 
And  aside  from  the  basic  necessity  for 
more  research,  there  is  an  immediate 
need  for  new  drugs.  Tourette  syn- 
drome is  now  treated  with  a  strong 
tranquilizer,  Haldol,  which  is  given  in 
small  amounts — yet  some  patients  are 
not  helped  by  this  drug,  and  for  others 
its  side  effects  are  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  even  if  a  cure 
for  Tourette  syndrome  existed  today, 
it  probably  would  not  be  manufac- 
tured. To  begin  with,  it  now  costs  $70 
million  to  develop,  test,  and  market 
the  average  new  drug,  with  a  7-  to  10- 
year  investment  of  time,  which  in  turn 
eats  away  at  the  patent.  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  regulations 
become  more  stringent  as  time  goes 
on,  and  safety  and  effectiveness  re- 
quirements demand  increasingly  long 
studies.  And  finally,  manufacturers 
fear  that  if  they  began  to  market  such 
a  drug,  it  could  not  be  withdrawn  from 
patients  who  benefited  from  it.  no 
matter  how  few  those  patients  were. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  must  tell 
those  who  suffer  from  Tourette  syn- 
drome and  other  low- incidence  dis- 
eases that  there  is  no  hope?  I  believe 
that  is  a  preposterous  response,  con- 
sidering the  research  capabilities  that 
we  possess.  We  do  not  know  how  many 
effective  drugs  there  are  that  have 
never  reached  the  marketplace,  how 
many  lives  could  already  have  been 
saved,  or  how  much  suffering  might 
already  have  been  alleviated.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  only  appropriate,  it 
is,  in  fact.  Imperative  that  the  Federal 
Government  step  in  to  begin  to  correct 
this  intolerable  situation.  The  profit 
motive  must  no  longer  be  a  factor  In 
the  treatment  of  human  suffering.* 


REMEMBERING  THE 
DISAPPEARED 


UM 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OP  IOWA 
a  THE  BOUSE  or  REFSESEMTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26,  1981 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my   colleagues   an  article   about   the 
phenomenon  of  the  disappeared,  wrlt- 
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ten  by  Jeff  Nesmith  for  the  Atlanta 
Constitution.  In  one  article,  Mr.  Nes- 
mith talks  about  the  littlest  prisoners 
and  describes  the  case  of  Victoria 
Julien— age  1— and  her  brother  Ana- 
tole  Julien— age  4— whose  parents  dis- 
appeared, and  who  were  Jailed  them- 
selves in  Argentina. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  past 
decade  an  estimated  35,000  people 
have  vanished  in  South  and  Central 
America.  In  Mr.  Nesmiths  words: 

Because  of  who  they  were  or  what  they 
believed  or  what  someone  thought  they  be- 
lieved, people  were  plucked  from  their 
homes,  the  streets,  the  places  they  worked, 
even  their  churches.  Most  never  were  seen 
again.  Families  In  Chile.  Guatemala,  Dru- 
Kuay,  Argentina  and  elsewhere  have  begged 
for  Information  about  missing  relatives, 
only  to  be  ignored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  administration's 
foreign  aid  request.  President  Reagan 
has  requested  that  the  current  ban  on 
military  assistance  to  Argentina  be 
lifted.  That  ban  was  legislated  by  the 
Congress  in  1978  precisely  because  the 
Government  of  Argentina  is  responsi- 
ble for  as  many  as  10,000  to  15,000  dis- 
appearances like  the  ones  Mr.  Nesmith 
describes.  I  have  met  personally  with 
the  anguished  families  of  disappeared 
persons  in  Chile  and  Argentina.  In 
Guatemala,  the  families  know  sooner 
what  has  become  of  their  loved  ones 
because  their  tortured  and  mangled 
bodies  usually  turn  up — dumped  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  or  thrown  into 
deep  ravines. 

I  would  ask  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
who  wish  to  provide  weapons  to  the 
Argentine  Government— what  outside 
force  threatens  the  borders  of  Argenti- 
na? What  does  the  Government  want 
more  weapons  for,  if  not  to  further 
torture  and  abuse  its  civilian  popula- 
tion? 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  AtlanU  Constitution] 

Trk  V/u<isked 

(By  Jeff  Nesmith) 

Valpakaiso.  Chili.— PoUce  were  mystified 
by  the  strange  case  of  two  small  children 
found  wandering  through  a  park  in  the 
center  of  the  city. 

The  youngsters  seemed  well-fed  and  were 
well-clothed.  Yet  they  obviously  had  been 
abandoned  at  the  park,  and  from  the  boy's 
accent  It  was  plain  they  were  not  Chileans. 

The  boy  said  he  was  4.  He  was  taking  care 
of  his  sister,  who  appeared  to  be  about  a 
year  old. 

Who  were  they?  Where  were  their  par- 
ents? How  did  they  happen  to  be  in  the 
park?  A  strange  incident— but  soon  forgot- 
ten. 

The  people  of  Valparaiso  had  no  way  of 
knowing  that  in  the  three  months  before 
the  worried  faces  of  the  two  youngsters  ap- 
peared In  newspaper  photographs,  the  boy 
and  girl  had  been  held  In  political  prisons  in 
Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

At  times  the  children  heard— perhaps 
even  recognized— the  screams  of  adults  who 
were  being  interrogated  and  tortured.  Ap- 
parently, one  of  the  adults  was  the  chil- 
dren's father. 
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Swept  from  prison  to  prison  and  country 
to  country  by  historical  tides  that  small 
children  could  not  comprehend,  Anatole 
and  Victoria  Julien  Orisonas  were  part  of 
what  has  been  called  "the  phenomenon  of 
disappearances. ' ' 

Wholesale  disappearances,  evidently 
meant  to  eliminate  dissent  by  eliminating 
dissenters.  Is  not  exclusively  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can problem.  But  because  of  indications  the 
Reagan  administration  intends  to  soften  the 
Carter  White  House's  emphasis  on  human 
rights  In  foreign  policy— especially  in  favor 
of  what  have  been  called  "moderately  re- 
pressive regimes"— the  Latin  American  dis- 
appearances have  taken  on  new  significance. 
During  the  past  decade  an  estimated 
35,000  people  have  vanished  In  South  and 
Central  America.  Because  of  who  they  were 
or  what  they  believed  or  what  someone 
thought  they  believed,  people  were  plucked 
from  their  homes,  the  streets,  the  places 
they  worked,  even  their  churches.  Most 
never  were  seen  again. 

Families  In  Chile.  Guatemala,  Uruguay, 
Argentina  and  elsewhere  have  begged  for  in- 
formation about  missing  relatives,  only  to 
be  ignored. 

In  a  recent  report,  a  House  conmilttee  said 
the  phenomenon  of  disappearances  was  "a 
shocking  picture  of  violation  of  human 
rights  on  an  unprecedented  scale."  Other 
agencies  and  organizations  have  Issued  simi- 
lar reports.  These  accounts  often  overlook 
details. 

In  the  late  1960s,  Mario  Roger  Julien  Ca- 
ceres  and  his  wife,  Victoria,  were  leaders  of 
an  organization  in  Uruguay  known  as  the 
Victory  for  the  People  Party.  Uruguayan 
exiles  now  living  in  Washington  say  the 
party  was  a  non-violent  group  of  middle- 
class  radicals.  Julien's  mother  says  he  was  a 
"Christian  socialist." 

In  any  event,  the  party  was  not  popular 
with  the  right  wing  in  Uruguay  and  after  a 
military  Junta  took  over  the  government  In 
1972.  the  Juliens  were  forced  to  flee.  They 
took  their  baby  boy,  Anatole,  and  moved  to 
Buenos  Aires  In  neighboring  Argentina. 

Other  Uruguayans— of  various  political 
persuasions — also  were  forced  to  flee,  and  a 
community  of  exiles  grew  in  Buenos  Aires. 
They  took  jobs  and  fell  Into  the  routine  of 
life  in  Argentina.  Many  tried  to  conduct  a 
sort  of  remote-control  revolution,  agitating 
with  letters  and  broadcasts  beamed  back  to 
Uruguay. 

The  Juliens  were  living  in  Buenos  Aires 
May  7.  1975,  when  their  daughter  was  bom. 
They  named  her  Victoria,  after  her  mother. 
Although  the  exiles  hoped  political 
change  in  Uruguay  would  allow  them  to  go 
home,  it  did  not  materialize.  Instead,  in 
March  1978  economic  chaos  in  Argentina 
led  to  a  military  coup  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Isabel  Peron. 

The  exiles  were  trapped.  The  views  of  gen- 
erals and  admirals  In  power  in  Argentina 
were  more  like  those  of  their  counterparts 
in  Uruguay  than  to  their  own.  A  few 
months  later,  mysterious  police  squads 
started  rounding  up  Uruguayans  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

On  Sept.  20,  1976.  neighbors  say,  a  group 
of  men  came  to  the  Julien  home  in  the 
Buenos  Aires  suburb  of  San  Martin  and 
opened  fire,  wounding  one  of  the  adults. 
The  entire  family  was  arrested.  The  nelgh- 
Iwrs  never  again  would  see  anyone  from  the 
Julien  family. 

Alvaro  Nores  Montedonlco  is  a  Uruguayan 
exile  now  living  in  Canada.  In  a  statement 
given  to  Amnesty  International,  the 
London-based      human      rights      advocacy 
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group,  Nores  Montedonlco,  who  was  arrest- 
ed in  Argentina  In  Oct.  2,  1976,  a  week  after 
the  Julien  kidnapping,  gave  this  account  fol- 
lowing his  subsequent  release: 

"They  took  me  to  their  base  in  Buenos 
Aires,  where  I  was  tortured  on  5  October. 
1976.  I  was  removed  from  this  base  and  put 
on  a  Pluna  Airlines  plane  lor  Montevideo  in 
Uruguay.  On  arrival,  I  was  taken  to  another 
base  run  by  the  Uruguayan  Army. 

"While  I  was  held  prisoner  in  these  two 
places,  I  discovered  that  about  50  Uruguay- 
ans had  been  arrested  In  the  same  fashion. 
Among  them  were  two  small  children,  Ana- 
tole and  Victoria  Julien  Grisonas,  whom  I 
observed  with  my  own  eyes  in  Buenos  Aires 
on  the  day  I  was  kidnapped  and  later  in  the 
base  in  Montevideo. 

"The  two  children  were  taken  from  the 
base  to  the  home  of  a  sergeant  of  the  Servi- 
cio  de  Informaclon  de  Defensa  (of  Uruguay) 
where  they  stayed  until  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber." 

After  that,  Nores  Montedonlco  lost  track 
of  the  two  children.  So  did  almost  everyone 
else. 

Nores  Montedonlco  is  only  one  of  several 
dozen  political  prisoners  who  have  either  es- 
caped or  been  released  from  prisons  in  Ar- 
gentina and  Uruguay.  These  persons  have 
offered  convincing  evidence  that  thousands 
of  adults  were  tortured  in  these  prisons. 
Some  have  described  screams  pouring  from 
the  torture  chambers. 

Did  little  Anatole  and  Victoria  Julien  Gri- 
sonas hear  either  or  both  of  their  parents 
screaming  during  torture?  Officials  at  the 
Argentine  and  Uruguayan  embassies  in 
Washington  refused  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. 

Maria  Caceres  de  Julien,  the  mother  of 
Mario  Julien  Caceres,  began  writing  letters 
soon  after  her  son,  daughter-in-law  and 
grandchildren  disappeared  in  1976. 

"I've  written  to  everyone,"  she  recalled  a 
few  years  later,  "the  queen  of  England,  the 
king  of  Spain,  President  Carter.  President 
Vldela  (of  Argentina),  even  the  editor  of 
Reader's  Digest." 

Mrs.  Julien  enclosed  photographs  of  her 
grandchildren  in  ail  her  letters.  Many  of  her 
appeals  may  never  have  left  Argentina.  The 
White  House,  for  example,  has  no  record  of 
receiving  the  letter  she  wrote  to  President 
Carter.  Neither  has  the  State  Department. 

But  a  letter  mailed  to  a  Catholic  Church 
human  rights  organization  in  Sao  Paulo. 
Brazil,  got  through.  The  organization  pub- 
lishes a  magazine.  Clamor,  which  circulates 
among  human  rights  activists.  In  July  1979, 
Clamor  published  Mrs.  Julien's  letter,  along 
with  photographs  of  the  children,  taken 
before  the  family  disappeared. 

A  Chilean  exile  living  in  Venezuela  read  of 
the  missing  Julien  children  in  Clamor.  The 
article  reminded  him  of  a  story  he  had  seen 
in  a  newspaper  in  Chile  three  years  before. 

Police  were  mystified,  the  story  had  said, 
by  the  case  of  two  small  children  who  were 
found  wandering  hand-in-hand  through  the 
Plaza  OHiggins,  a  park  at  the  center  of  Val- 
paraiso. .  .  . 

Although  the  little  boy  seemed  very  upset 
about  something,  he  had  tried  to  answer 
questions  from  the  strangers  who  surround- 
ed him.  He  said  he  and  liis  sister,  Victoria, 
were  brought  to  the  park  in  a  "big  car" 
driven  by  "Tia  Monica"  (Aunt  Monica),  who 
left  them  there.  Police  were  not  able  to 
identify  "Tla  Monica. " 

The  boy  spoke  with  a  strange  accent,  the 
newspaper  account  had  said,  and  used  terms 
that  were  not  known  in  Chile.  He  did  not 
recognize  the  names  of  characters  from  tele- 
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vision  programs  popular  among  Chilean 
youngsters. 

He  could  describe  a  house  where  he  had 
lived  with  his  parente  and  little  sister.  He 
said  the  house  had  "big  stairs. "  One  day,  he 
said,  men  came  to  the  house  and  there  were 
bulleu  and  his  father  took  him  and  his 
sister  up  the  stairs  and  put  them  in  the 
bathtub  for  protection. 

The  boy  said  he  was  4.  His  sister,  he  said, 
was  solo  un  ano  (only  one).  He  said  his 
name  was  Anatole.  His  sister  was  Victoria. 

The  children  were  placed  in  a  foster  home 
and,  after  months  went  by,  a  childless  Val- 
paraiso couple,  a  dentist  and  his  wife,  adopt- 
ed them. 

The  person  who  read  of  the  miming  chil- 
dren in  Clamor  contacted  the  magazine's  of- 
fices in  Sao  Paulo  and  told  of  the  children 
in  Valparaiso.  That  was  1979.  Three  years 
after  the  family  disappeared.  Mrs.  Julien 
found  her  missing  grandchildren. 

She  arranged  to  meet  the  foster  father  at 
the  school  Anatole,  then  7  years  old,  attend- 
ed. Later,  she  was  taken  to  the  dentist's 
home  and  introduced  to  the  children  as 
their  aunt. 

"Little  Anatole  came  up  to  me  when  his 
foster  parents  introduced  me  as  their  aunt, " 
she  said.  "He  gave  me  a  hug.  then  kissed  the 
Ouclfix  I  always  wear  around  my  neck. 

"I  asked  his  foster  mother  if  he  knew  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  he  recited  it  to  me." 

Mrs.  Julien  realized  the  adoptive  parents 
loved  her  grandchildren  as  if  they  were 
their  own.  She  decided  it  would  be  unfair  to 
the  children  to  disturb  the  arrangement. 
She  and  the  new  parents  agreed  the  chil- 
dren should  be  told  the  truth  when  they  are 
old  enough  to  understand.  They  visit  her  in 
Uruguay  in  the  summers. 

Prom  scattered  reports,  it  is  generally  Xte- 
lleved  that  Victoria  Lucia  Grisonas  de 
Julien,  the  children's  mother,  is  dead,  per- 
haps killed  in  the  shooting  when  the  family 
was  kidnapped  in  Buenos  Aires.  There  are 
occasional  reports  that  the  father  is  still 
alive  in  a  prison  somewhere  in  Uruguay. 

The  affair  left  scratches  on  the  souls  of 
his  two  children.  Pour  years  ago,  little  Ana- 
tole, upset  and  confused,  told  authorities  in 
Valparaiso  of  a  strange  remark  he  had  been 
taught  to  repeat. 

"Papa  malo.  Mama  mala.  Yo  malo." 

"Papa  is  bad.  Mama  is  bad.  I  am  bad."* 


MUTUAL  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
MORATORIUM 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASPACHUsrrrs 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 4,  1980,  voters  of  western  Mas- 
sachusetts instructed  their  State  sena- 
tors to  vote  in  favor  of  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union 
a  mutual  nuclear  weapons  moratori- 
um. This  vote  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  ever  of  Its  kind:  voters  had  an  op- 
portunity to  say  no  to  the  arms  race, 
and  they  did.  This  nonbinding  public 
policy  question  received  59  percent 
support. 

The  question  called  for  an  immedi- 
ate halt  on  testing,  production,  and  de- 
ployment of  all  nuclear  warheads,  mis- 
siles, and  delivery  systems.  Realizing 
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that  in  the  event  of  nuclear  war  no 
one  can  win,  voters  elected  to  put  the 
race  aside.  The  bilateral  freeze  propos- 
al passed  by  the  voters  of  western 
Massachusetts  is  only  a  small  part  of  a 
growing  movement.* 


AGRICULTURE  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OP  SOCTH  CAROLINA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  HEPRESEIfTATrVIS 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  March  19,  1981,  was  Agri- 
culture Day  in  America.  It  was  an  oc- 
casion to  honor  American  farmers  and 
to  contemplate  the  enormous  contri- 
bution they  make  to  the  physical  and 
economic  well-being  of  this  country.  In 
my  opinion,  enough  cannot  be  said  in 
praise  of  this  small  group— about  3 
percent  of  the  total  population— that 
lalrars  so  hard  to  provide  the  food  and 
fiber  to  fill  our  needs  and  the  needs  of 
a  good  portion  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  have  a  copy  of  an  editorial  that  re- 
cently appeared  in  a  newspaper  in  my 
district,  the  News,  Kingstree,  S.C.  It 
contains  some  startling  facts  that  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  The  average  farm- 
worker produces  enough  food  for  68 
people.  One  out  of  every  five  Jobs  in 
this  country  is  related  to  agriculture: 
$1  out  of  every  $5  of  products  export- 
ed originated  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sixth  District  in 
South  Carolina  is  one  of  the  largest 
farming  districts  in  the  country.  I  am 
bullish  on  farming  and  I  hope  all  of 
my  colleagues  feel  the  same,  because 
farming  is  our  basic  industry. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Kingstree,  (S.C.)  News,  Mar.  19. 
1981] 

Ous  Basic  Ihddstbt 

We  couldn't  agree  more  with  Williams- 
burg County  farmer  Tommy  Bishop,  who 
states  in  the  tobacco  designaUon  supple- 
ment in  today's  paper  that  it's  time  for  our 
country  to  get  bullish  on  farming. 

Mr.  Bishop  rightly  noted  that  farming  is 
no  more  significant  than  any  other  industry 
in  this  country.  However,  as  a  nation  we 
often  take  this  basic  industry  for  granted, 
assuming  it  will  survive  and  prosper  regard- 
less of  trade  embargoes,  government  regula- 
tions, inflation,  etc.  To  think  thus,  is  to 
make  a  dangerous  mistake.  Mr.  Bishop  says. 

While  today's  paper  is  highlighting  WU- 
liamsburg  County's  main  crop— tobacco— it 
should  also  be  noted  that  March  19  is  Agri- 
culture Day  in  South  Carolina.  The  South 
Carolina  Etepartment  of  Agriculture  is.  of 
course,  bullish  on  fanning,  and  provides  the 
following  information  to  encourage  others 
to  Join  the  ranks. 

There  are  approximately  2.4  million  farms 
in  the  United  States  and  34.000  of  those  are 
located  in  South  Carolina.  Today,  the  aver- 
age farm  worker  produces  enough  food  for 
68  people.  This  1.68  ratio  substantiates  why 
we  should  be  concerned  about  the  American 
farmer  and  the  agricultural  process. 
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Pood  rem&ins  this  country's  best  buy.  It 
takes  the  avenge  wage  earner  only  16  min- 
utes to  earn  enough  to  buy  a  pound  of  beef 
to  the  United  States  compared  to  135  min- 
utes of  work  to  Prance  and  60  mtoutes  to 
Brazil.  Only  14  percent  of  this  country's 
tocome  is  spent  on  food,  whereas  35  percent 
of  tocome  to  the  Soviet  Union  Is  spent  on 
food. 

Farm  exports  generate  jobs.  During  1980, 
$40  billion  worth  of  farm  products  were  ex- 
ported and  1.3  million  Jobs  created.  One  out 
of  every  five  jobs  to  the  U.S.  Is  related  to  ag- 
riculture. 70  percent  of  this  country's  oil  im- 
ports Is  paid  for  with  agriculture  exports, 
and  $1  out  of  every  $5  of  product  exports 
originated  on  the  farm. 

The  average  acreage  per  farm  to  South 
Carolina  is  188  acres.  The  average  age  of 
South  Carolina  is  52,  and  90  percent  are 
male.  Thirty-three  percent  of  the  land  area 
of  the  state — 6.4  million  acres— is  devoted  to 
farming. 

Those  statistics  show  the  Impact  farmtog 
has  on  this  state  and  the  nation.  Can  we 
dare  be  anything  less  than  bullish  on  farm- 
ing?* 


DO  NOT  BUCKLE  ON  AUTO 
SAFETY 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

OP  COLORAOO 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1981 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
23,  the  New  York  Times  printed  an  ed- 
itorial that  I  highly  recommend  to  my 
colleagues.  As  we  strive  to  gain  control 
over  the  Federal  budget  and  to  ap- 
proach our  tasks  as  policymakers  in 
the  most  cost-effective  way,  it  becomes 
increasingly  clear  that  we  cannot  do 
away  with  all  regulations  just  for  the 
sake  of  saying  we  have  done  so.  As  the 
following  article  points  out,  the  delay 
of  the  requirement  to  install  automat- 
ic crash  restraints  In  new  cars  would 
cost  Americans  billions  of  dollars,  not 
to  mention  the  tragic  loss  of  life  and 
limb  that  wiU  occur— upwards  of  600 
deaths  and  4.300  serious  injuries  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation's 
own  estimation. 

Currently  DOT  is  reviewing  the  pas- 
sive restraint  standard  and  considering 
such  a  delay.  The  Department  should 
carefully  review  the  taxpayers  price 
for  delay— a  bill  10  times  the  invest- 
ment required  by  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, and  weigh  heavUy  the  thou- 
sands of  serious  injuries  and  hundreds 
of  lives  that  will  be  unnecessarily  sac- 
rificed. 

The  article  follows: 

DoH'T  BticKU  OH  Auto  Satety 

"Reffuiatory  action  shall  not  be  undertak- 
en unless  the  potential  benefits  to  society 
.  outweigh   the  potential   costs."— Presi- 
dent Reagan.  Peb.  17.  1981. 

That's  timely  common  sense.  But  It  may 
soon  embarrass  the  Administration,  which 
Is  searching  for  ways  to  reduce  the  regula- 
tory burden  on  the  financially  pressed  auto 
todustry.  Por  one  regulation  they  hope  to 
kill— the  requirement  to  install  automatic 
crash  restratots  to  new  cars— would  gener- 
ate benefits  far  to  excess  of  the  cost. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  used,  ordtoary  lap  and  shoulder 
belts  are  llfesavers- but  only  one  rider  to 
eight  bothers.  That's  why  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration proposed  for  new  cars  "pas- 
sive" restratots  that  don't  require  coopera- 
tive users.  The  technology  is  old  hat.  Air- 
bags  have  been  road-tested  on  thousands  of 
cars  for  a  decade:  self-clostog  belts  are 
standard  on  the  Volkswagen  Rabbit.  Both 
work  well.  But  most  manufacturers  would 
likely  choose  the  automatic  belt,  costtog  $60 
to  $100  less  per  car. 

Detroit,  however,  wants  no  new  regula- 
tion. Auto  makers  postponed  the  Federal 
rulemaking  through  the  Carter  years,  man- 
aging to  undo  a  Congressional  compromise 
that  would  have  delayed  a  phase-to  of  the 
rule  to  1983.  Now,  with  Mr.  Reagan  to 
charge,  they  hope  to  kill  mandatory  passive 
restratots  altogether. 

Yet  the  harder  one  looks  at  the  case  for 
passive  restratots.  the  stronger  It  seems. 
William  Nordhaus.  an  economic  adviser  to 
President  Carter  and  a  known  skeptic  of 
regulation,  has  examtoed  the  costs  and 
benefits  on  behalf  of  the  insurance  todus- 
try. Ustog  conservative  estimates  of  the  lives 
and  injuries  avoided,  he  estimates  that  a 
year's  delay  to  the  rule  would  sacrifice  $5 
billion  to  benefits.  That  compares  with  an 
auto  todustry  saving  of  only  $500  mUlion. 

The  benefits  would  be  shared  by  all  car 
users.  Every  belt  installed  at  a  one-time  cost 
of  $50  to  $100  would  reduce  auto  insurance 
cost  by  $40  to  $80  per  year.  Insurance,  by 
the  way,  covers  only  about  half  the  direct 
economic  losses  from  accidents. 

The  auto  makers  say  they  cannot  afford 
to  gear  up  for  installation.  Actually,  most  of 
the  tovestment  has  already  been  made.  By 
Federal  reckontog,  additional  costs  would 
amount  to  only  $20  million— a  pittance  for 
an  todustry  with  revenues  exceedtog  $50  bil- 
lion. 

Another  argument  against  passive  re- 
stratots deserves  more  serious  consideration. 
New  cars  already  have  seat  belts:  why  force 
people  to  pay  for  protection  they  apparent- 
ly don't  want?  One  answer  is  that  few 
people  really  ever  compare  the  small  risk  of 
tojury  against  the  small  annoyance  of  buck- 
Itog  up.  But  even  if  one  assumes  that  every 
driver  conscientiously  made  the  calculation 
each  time  he  or  she  sped  off  to  the  super- 
market, there  is  a  good  case  for  help  from 
Uncle.  It  is  that  victims  pay  only  a  fraction 
of  the  $15  billion  to  $20  billion  annual  cost 
of  injuries  from  auto  accidents.  The  rest  is 
borne  by  the  taxpayers,  or  by  other  drivers 
when  they  pay  higher  insurance  premiums. 
There  are  ways  to  make  the  passive  re- 
stratot  mle  less  burdensome.  They  might  be 
phased  to,  gotog  first  into  small  cars,  which 
need  the  protection  most.  This  would  spread 
out  the  total  cost,  and  put  a  relatively  great- 
er burden  on  imports,  which  are  almost  all 
smaU.  But  to  the  eagerness  to  relieve  Big 
Auto  of  overregulation.  it  would  be  a  shame 
to  scrap  a  rule  that  would  save  so  much 
misery  at  so  little  cost.* 


THE  BUREAUCRACY:  WORKING 
FOR  GOOD  WITHIN 


UM 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

or  IfEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 
•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
read  last  November's  election  returns 
as  an  expression  of  widespread  public 
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alienation  from  Government.  In  a 
sense,  the  electorate  was  saying  that 
the  Jeffersonian  balance  of  close  prox- 
imity between  the  governed  and  the 
governing  has  become  a  wide  breach. 

Similarly,  the  public  demanded  a  re- 
duction in  the  massive  Federal  spend- 
ing that  allows  bureaucracies  to  be 
peopled  by  supposedly  slothful,  waste- 
ful, and  unregarding  souls.  The  people 
wanted  a  change.  They  wanted  a  scis- 
sor taken  to  the  budget,  and  a  broom 
to  the  massive  bureaucracies. 

Mr.  John  Q.  Public,  the  author  of  an 
article  which  I  would  like  to  submit 
into  the  Record  for  the  enlightenment 
of  my  colleagues,  cares  about  working 
the  bureaucratic  system  back  into  the 
classic  public  service  role  that  it  was 
intended  to  be.  Mr.  Public's  sugges- 
tions might  have  "cost  him  his  job," 
he  says.  He  wrote  a  pithy  but  poignant 
essay  on  internal  bureaucratic  reform 
for  a  recent  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  which  bears  reprinting— and 
reading  by  the  occupants  of  the  agen- 
cies which  Mr.  Public  is  concerned 
about. 

Real  improvement  in  responsiveness 
by  the  unelected  bureaucracy  to  the 
electors  will  come  about  only  by  con- 
certed remedial  attempts  from  within. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Public  seeks  to  do. 
His  article  is  a  primer  for  new  Federal 
employees,  and  it  is  also  a  worthy 
essay  for  all  of  us. 
The  article  follows: 

How  To  Knead  a  4- Year  Loaf 
(By  John  Q.  Public) 
Bethesda,  Md.— This  is  a  primer  for  new 
Federal  appototees.  especially  those  who  are 
cutttog  budgets  to  the  bone,  wiptog  the 
slate  clean,  clearing  out  deadwood,  helping 
the  country  make  a  new  beginning,  and  who 
harbor  other  such  fantasies. 

Its  wisdom  (if  I  may  call  it  that)  is  derived 
from  the  experiences  of  a  man  who  entered 
the  bureaucracy  with  naive  ho|>es  of  betog 
productive. 

I  work  to  a  backwater  of  a  small  agency 
that  is  either  mistaken  for  another,  or 
draws  a  total  blank  from  99  percent  of  the 
population  (excluding  a  handful  of  Con- 
gressmen most  of  whom  by  now  have  left 
Capitol  Hill.) 

The  agency's  mato  function  Is  to  give 
away  money  "for  useful  projects."  Its 
budget  supports  1,200  workers  to  Washing- 
ton, many  of  whom  have  a  salary  far  above 
what  they  could  command  elsewhere,  to  ad- 
dition to  thousands  throughout  the  country 
who  are  busy  writtog  proposals,  computtog, 
and  watchtog  video  display  terminals.  The 
average  grade  of  Its  workers  is  GS-10.  In 
1980,  their  average  pay  was  $27,000.  But 
averages  mislead,  for  the  agency  employs 
more  GS-15's  ($44.547-$50,112  annually) 
than  any  other  single  grade. 

The  function  of  my  division  is  to  report 
numbers  gathered  by  others  working  on 
contracts.  This  makes  its  50  people  middle- 
men, passtog  money  from  the  Treasury  to 
contractors.  This  process  requires  forests  of 
forms,  memos,  revised  memos,  and  rerevised 
memos,  not  to  mention  reports  that  take 
eons  to  produce  and  revise. 

There  are  four  types  of  people  employed 
to  this  division.  The  first  is  iu  director,  who 
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after  entering  the  Government  cltogtog  to 
the  coattalls  of  a  long-gone  agency  head, 
was  periodically  demoted  (to  sUtus  and  re- 
sponsibility but  not,  of  course,  salary)  to  at- 
tempts to  insulate  subsequent  agency  heads 
from  his  advice  and  to  ftod  his  level  of  com- 
petence (only  the  former  goal  was  reached) 
In  fairness,  it  must  be  said  that  the  director 
has  some  positive  qualities:  He  is  a  consum- 
mate bureaucrat  (if  success  is  measured  by 
survival):  he  is  a  good  world  traveler,  often 
found  to  Paris,  San  Francisco,  or  Las  Vegas 
attendtog  meetings;  and  he  provides  an  ex- 
ceUent  subject  for  imlUtlons  by  his  staff.  As 
a  manager,  supervisor,  or  writer,  he  Is  con- 
siderably wanting. 

The  second  type  consists  of  those  to  their 
preretirement  years,  who  are  putttog  to 
time  while  hoping  that  no  one  tampers  with 
the  CivU  Service  retirement  system. 

The  third  type  is  those  not  yet  of 
preretirement  age  but  who  are  too  old  and 
with  too  much  tovested  to  the  Civil  Service 
to  leave.  Moving  to  other  Federal  agencies  is 
tempting,  but  those  agencies  may  be  just  as 
bad,  and  might  expect  more  work  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  same  pay.  Furthermore, 
there  is  not  much  incentive  to  seek  a  promo- 
tion, for  these  people  are  approachtog  the 
$50,112  maximum  and  any  possible  raise 
would  not  change  their  styles  of  life.  Be- 
sides, their  jobs  provide  them  with  ample 
opportunity  to  spend  Government  time 
thinktog  about  their  country  homes  and  to 
play  squash  to  the  afternoon.  In  short,  life 
is  easy  and  their  unpleasant  encounters 
with  the  director  are  usuaUy  quickly  forgot- 
ten, for  tomorrow  he  wiU  not  remember 
what  he  asked  today,  and  by  next  week  will 
be  to  Paris. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  HISTORICAL  RECORD  OF 
TAX  RATE  REDUCTIONS  BY 
JOHN  MUELLER  IN  THE  WALL 
STREET  JOURNAL 


The  fmal  group  consists  of  young  people. 
Those  with  totelligence  and  ambition  leave 
before  the  director  learns  their  names  and 
the  others  joto  the  third  group. 

I  have  developed  four  guidelines  for  new 
appototees  while  observing  this  operation. 

1.  Check  the  senior  management  of  your 
organization.  Any  todividuals  arriving  at 
their  positions  by  climbing  down  the  ladder 
have  probably  not  descended  far  enough. 
The  Senior  Executive  Service  was  designed 
to  faciliute  the  shifttog  of  people  to  jobs 
closer  to  their  level  of  incompetence. 

2.  Bodily  eject  bureaucrats  who  brief  you 
by  ustog  multicolored  slides  to  depict  simple 
numbers  and  trends.  These  shows  are  ex- 
pensive, mane,  and  substitute  for  the  need 
to  be  articulate. 

3.  Beware  of  bureaucrats  who  in  one 
breath  teU  you  how  weU  they  and  their  or- 
ganizations perform  and  with  the  next  com- 
plato  about  the  lack  of  staff,  funds,  and 
space.  Their  organizations  could  function 
better  with  haU  the  staff. 

4.  Finally,  don't  take  your  job  too  serious- 
ly. The  bureaucracy  existed  before  you,  and 
WiU  continue  after  you.  The  bureaucrats 
have  Witnessed  the  grandiose  plans  and 
good  totentlons  of  your  predecessors,  toclud- 
tog:  regularly  communicating  with  the  staff, 
keeptog  doors  open,  welcoming  suggestions, 
rewardtog  good  work,  etc. 

Freud  characterized  government  as  one  of 
the  three  endeavors  predesttoed  to  yield  un- 
satisfactory results  (the  others  betog  educa- 
tion and  psychoanalysis).  So.  relax.  A  year 
after  you  leave.  you'U  be  referred  to  as 
"what's-his-name, "  and  the  bureaucrats  will 
conttoue  to  play  the  game  of  self-preserva- 
tion.* 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  lack  of 
knowledge  of  our  Nation's  history  has 
led  many  to  oppose  President  Rea- 
gan's program  for  reducing  personal 
income  tax  rates.  These  opponents 
claim  that  the  expectation  of  supply- 
side  responses  to  the  rate  reductions  is 
based  on  untried  theories,  that  there 
is  no  historical  evidence  to  support  the 
President. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
therefore,  to  an  outstanding  article  by- 
Mr.  John  Mueller  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mr. 
Mueller  is  economic  counsel  to  the 
House  Republican  Conference  and  one 
of  our  most  thoughtful  and  able  eco- 
nomic writers.  In  this  article  he  places 
the  Reagan  proposal  in  the  historical 
tradition  of  two  of  our  greatest  Presi- 
dents, Calvin  Coolidge  and  John  F. 
Kennedy.  Each  of  these  Presidents 
followed  the  path  President  Reagan 
now  advocates  with  the  result  of  trig- 
gering periods  of  economic  expansion 
and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  after 
reading  this  piece  the  most  ardent 
skeptics  will  agree  that  the  proposed 
tax  rate  reductions  are  not  based  on 
blind  faith  but  on  the  sound  knowl- 
edge that  workers  and  entrepreneurs 
continue  to  respond  to  the  same  incen- 
tives in  the  marketplace  which  have 
always  encouraged  them  toward  cre- 
ativity, hard  work,  and  industrious- 
ness. 

I  commend  this  brilliant  article  by 
Mr.  Mueller  to  ray  colleagues: 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Mar  5 

1981] 

Lessons  of  the  Tax-Cuts  of  Yesteryear 

(By  John  Mueller) 
Significant  across-the-board  cuts  to  mar- 
ginal tocome  tex  rates,  of  the  sort  proposed 
by  President  Reaga.i.  have  occurred  twice- 
In  1922-25  and  1964-65.  In  both  cases, 
claims  of  eventual  revenue  tocreases  played 
a  significant  part  to  congressional  debate. 
An  analysis  of  IRS  revenue  sUtistics  for  the 
two  periods  should  encourage  the  Reagan 
admtoist  ration. 

In  1913,  marginal  tocome  tax  rates  ranged 
from  1%  to  7%.  Because  of  World  War  I 
they  stood  at  4%-73%  by  1921.  These  rates 
comprised  a  4%-8%  "normal  rate"  on  all  net 
tocome  and  a  "surtax  rate"  on  tocomes  over 
$6,000  of  up  to  65%.  President  Hardtog  de- 
scribed his  "return  to  normalcy."  in  part,  as 
"to  lift  the  burdens  of  war  taxation."  At  his 
urging.  Congress  cut  the  surtax  rates  for 
1922  from  a  65%  to  a  50%  maximum,  lower- 
tog  the  top  rate  from  73%  to  58%.  It  also  re- 
pealed the  wartime  "excess  profits  tax"  and 
instituted  preferential  treatment  for  capital 
gains. 

When  1922  tocome-tax  receipts  exceeded 
expecUtions,   Treasury   Secretary   Andrew 
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MeUon  began  pushing  for  a  further  halving 
of  surtax  rates.  Reported  Time:  "He  a.^«,.r.s 
that  such  readjustments  would  yield  as 
large  or  larger  revenues.  The  reason  for  his 
belief  is  that  high  surtaxes  drive  wealthy 
men  to  invest  their  money  to  tax-free  securi- 
ties and  nonproductive  enterprises  and  to 
seek  every  permissible  means  of  avoiding 
the  realization  of  taxable  income.  The 
result  is  an  u.isound  industrial  condition 
and  actually  a  decrease  in  revenue. " 
"soak  tbk  rich!" 
The  political  prospects  were  poor.  Harding 
died  suddenly,  the  Democrau  cried  "8oa« 
the  rich!"  and  Meilon's  own  party  followed 
Senator  Smoot,  heir-apparent  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  chairmanship,  who  de- 
clared that  as  sure  as  God  lives  and  the  sun 
rises  to  the  morning.  Congress  would  enact 
a  veterans'  bonus,  not,  a  tax  cut. 

In  E>ecember  1923,  Mellon  proposed  to 
Congress  a  cut  to  nonnal  rates,  a  halving  of 
surtax  rates  to  a  25%  maximum,  an  tocrease 
to  personal  and  surtax  exemptions  and  a 
25%  credit  for  all  earned  tocome.  Mellon 
told  Congress  that  "m  all  probabUity  the 
revenue  from  the  reduced  (surtax)  rates  will 
soon  equal  or  exceed  what  would  accrue  at 
the  present  rates":  but  as  he  later  wrote,  it 
was  thought  that  the  other  changes  "would 
result  in  considerable  loss  ol  revenue." 

President  Coolidge  argued:  "Taken  nJto- 
gether.  I  think  It  is  easy  enough  :o  see  that 
I  wish  to  include  to  the  program  a  reduction 
to  the  high  surtax  rates,  not  that  small  in- 
comes may  be  required  to  pay  more  and 
large  incomes  required  to  pay  less,  but  that 
more  revenue  may  be  secured  from  large  to- 
comes and  taxes  on  small  Incomes  may  be 
reduced." 

Congress  responded,  whether  convtaced 
by  the  administration's  arguments  or  by 
other  factors  ( 'Secretary  Mellon  gained 
more  applause  for  his  tax  proposal  than 
John  Barrymore  to  Hamlet.  It  was  a  tre- 
mendous surprise  to  the  professional  politi- 
cians," Time  reported).  In  1924.  Congress 
retroactively  refunded  25%  of  taxes  for 
1923,  cut  normal  and  surtax  rates  for  1924 
to  a  2%-46%  range,  and  enacted  the  25% 
earned  tocome  credit. 

In  a  final  round  of  tax-cutMng.  effective 
with  1925,  Congress  enacted  tocreases  to  the 
personal  and  surtax  exemptions  and  cut 
marginal  rates  to  a  1.5%-25%  range. 

IRS  statistics  show  that  for  every  year  to 
which  marginal  tax  rates  were  cut.  there 
was  a  level  of  net  tocome,  below  which  reve- 
nue dropped  to  all  classes  and  above  which 
revenue  tocreased  to  all  classes.  This  "break- 
even" potot  was  $20,000  to  1922.  $30,000  to 
1924  and  $20,000  to  1925.  (A  $20,000  net 
tocome  typically  faced  a  marginal  tax  rate 
of  18%  to  1921.  before  the  tax-rate  cuts.) 

These  revenue  changes  became  progres- 
sively larger  toward  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  tocome  scale.  From  1921  to  1925,  income 
tax  paid  to  the  $0-$5,000  class  dropped  by 
85%:  to  the  $5.000-$10.000  class,  by  72%;  to 
the  $10.000-$15,000  class,  by  57%;  and  to  the 
$15.000-$20.000  class,  by  39%.  Income  tax 
paid  to  the  $20,000-$50,000  class  was  virtual- 
ly unchanged.  In  the  $50,000-$  100, 000  class, 
revenue  tocreased  by  28%;  to  the  $100  000- 
$500,000  class,  by  64%;  to  the  $500,000-$! 
million  class,  by  114%;  and  to  the  over  $1 
million  class,  by  113%. 

The  result  was  a  revolution  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  tocome  tax  burden.  In  1925, 
44%  of  the  taxpayers  were  removed  from 
the  rolls  by  the  tocrease  to  personal  exemp- 
tions. From  1921  to  1925,  the  share  paid  by 
the  under-$  10.000  class  feU  from  22%  to  4%; 
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by  the  under-$20,000  cUa.  from  35%  to 
11%.  The  share  of  tax  paid  by  the  over- 
$100,000  clan  rose  from  28%  to  49%;  by 
1938.  thla  class  paid  81%  of  the  tax  burden. 
or  8714  million,  which  exceeded  total 
income  tax  revenue  for  1923  or  1924. 

The  net  effect  was  a  revenue  Increase  in 
every  year  except  1923,  for  which  Congress 
had  retroactively  refunded  25%  of  taxes 
without  changing  marginal  rates  (revenue 
declined  23%).  Revenues  were  $719  million 
in  1921.  $881  million  In  1922.  $664  million  in 
1923.  $704  million  in  1924.  and  $735  million 
in  1925.  a  net  increase  of  2%  over  1921.  Rev- 
enue rose  another  59%  to  $1.16  billion,  by 
1928.  Since  prices  were  declining,  the  real 
Increases  were  somewhat  larger. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Kennedy  tax 
cuts  need  less  descripUon.  In  1962.  the 
Treasury  accelerated  depreciation  rules  and 
Congress  enacted  a  7%  Investment  tax 
credit.  In  January  1963.  Kennedy  asked 
Congress  to  cut  the  World  War  Il-vintage 
20%-91%  personal  rates  over  three  years  to 
14%-85%,  an  average  of  23%.  He  also  asked 
for  offsetting  'structural  changes"  amount- 
ing to  a  5%  tax  increase  and  a  cut  In  the  cor- 
porate rate  from  52%  to  47%. 

In  Pebniary  1964,  Congress  enacted  a  14% 
to  70%  personal  rate  schedule— a  20%  aver- 
age cut.  two-thirds  effective  in  1964  and  the 
rest  in  1965.  Most  of  the  •structural 
changes"  were  Jettisoned.  Congress  in- 
creased the  capital  gains  exclusion  and  cut 
the  corporate  rate  to  48%.  About  two  mil- 
lion lower-Income  taxpayers  were  dropped 
from  the  rolls  in  1964  by  the  new  minimum 
standard  deduction. 

The  Kennedy  administration  argued  that 
the  tax  cuts  would  ultimately  result  in  in- 
creased revenues  but  did  not  spell  out 
whether  these  increases  were  expected  in 
any  particular  income  classes  or  tax  brack- 
eta.  The  Treasury's  sUtic  estimates,  derived 
by  applying  the  proposed  rates  to  a  sample 
of  actual  returns  from  an  earlier  year,  pre- 
dicted revenue  losses  in  all  income  classes. 
Since  such  estimates  are  still  the  basis  of  of- 
ficial revenue  predictions,  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  static  estimates  with  the  actual 
revenue  change  by  adjusted  gross  income 
class  from  1963  to  1965. 

In  the  $O-$5.0O0  class,  the  predicted  reve- 
nue loss  was  30%  and  revenue  declined  27%. 
In  the  $5,000-$10.000  class,  the  predicted  de- 
cline was  21%,  and  revenue  declined  11%.  In 
the  $10.000-$20,000  class,  the  predicted  de- 
cline was  17%  and  revenue  Increased  15%. 
In  the  $20.000-$50.000  class,  the  predicted 
decline  was  18%  and  revenue  increased  11%. 
In  the  over-$50.000  classes,  the  predicted  de- 
cline was  13%.  and  revenue  Increased  38%. 
The  38%  increase  included  a  25%  increase  in 
the  $50,000-$  100.000  class,  a  46%  increase  in 
the  $100,00O-$5O0.0O0  class,  a  68%  increase 
In  the  $500,000-$!  miUlon  class,  and  an  85% 
increase  in  the  over-$l  million  class. 

Revenue  increased  in  tax  brackets  as  low 
as  the  26%  marginal  rate,  which  was  cut  to 
22%.  It  Is  not  possible  to  say  with  certainty 
that  revenue  increased  In  every  taxable 
income  bracket  of  26%  or  above,  however, 
because  of  a  discontinuity  of  the  data;  be- 
ginning in  1964.  a  $2  billion  chunk  of  reve- 
nue, representing  special  computations  such 
as  income  averaging,  is  not  broken  down  by 
marginal  tax  rate.  The  effective  or  average 
tax  rate  for  this  revenue  Is  almost  twice  the 
rate  for  all  revenue,  which  means  it  belongs 
largely  in  the  upper  brackets.  It  can  be  said 
that  in  both  1964  and  1965  revenue  in- 
creased in  all  adjusted  gross  Income  classes 
above  $10,000.  By  1966,  the  revenue  in- 
creases ranged  from  30%  to  88%. 
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The  net  result  was  that  total  individual 
Income  tax  revenue  declined  from  $48.2  bil- 
lion in  1963  to  $47,2  billion  in  1964.  or  by 
2%.  though  there  was  no  absolute  decline  on 
a  fiscal  year  basis.  Revenue  rose  to  $49.5  bil- 
lion in  1965  (3%  above  1963).  $56.1  blUion  in 

1966  (16%  above  1963),  and  $62.9  billion  in 

1967  (31%  above  1963),  the  last  year  before 
the  Vietnam  surtax.  Inflation  averaged  2%  a 
year. 

LISSOMS  rOR  RXAOAIf  PLAN 

President  Reagan's  three-year  30%  cut  In 
marginal  income  tax  rates  would  take  four 
tax-filing  years  because  of  its  July  1  effec- 
tive date.  The  15%  cut  of  the  first  two  years 
approximates  the  first  year  of  the  Kennedy 
cuts,  and  the  whole  plan  is  half  the  percent- 
age size  of  the  Mellon  cuts.  What  are  the 
lessons  for  the  Reagan  plan? 

1.  Paring  down  the  upper-bracket  margin- 
al rate  reductions  to  "save  revenue"  or  "tax 
the  rich"  would  almost  certainly  have  the 
opposite  result.  Especially  in  the  short  nm. 
cuts  in  higher  marginal  rates  help  finance 
cuts  in  lower  rates  and  non-marginal  tax 
cuts,  which  have  no  incentive  effect. 

2.  The  initial  "break-even  "  level  may  be 
much  lower  than  even  some  advocates  of 
the  Reagan  plan  seem  to  think.  For  exam- 
ple, the  26%  tax-bracket  (the  apparent 
break -even  point  for  the  Kennedy  cuts)  is 
reached  or  exceeded  today  at  an  adjusted 
gross  income  of  $16,200  for  a  single  person 
and  $24,200  for  a  family  of  four,  using  the 
standard  deduction.  Because  of  inflation, 
the  portion  of  taxpayers  in  tax  brackets  of 
25%  or  above  was  almost  three  times  as 
high  in  1977  as  in  1963,  and  is  probably 
much  larger  today. 

Finally,  the  historical  evidence  should 
prod  those  who  think  of  tax  policy  in  terms 
of  aggregates — disposable  income  and  multi- 
pliers or  average  tax  rates  and  supply  elas- 
ticity—to think  instead  about  marginal  tax 
rates:  those  which  confront  real,  live 
people.* 


SALUTING  THE  OHIO  DEPART- 
MENT OP  THE  CHINA-BURMA- 
INDIA  VETERANS  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  LYLE  WILLIAMS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOOSE  Of  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
me  in  saluting  am  outstanding  veterans 
organization  as  it  observes  its  silver 
anniversary.  The  organization  Is  the 
Ohio  Department  of  the  China- 
Burma-India  Veterans  Association. 
The  Ohio  department  received  its 
charter  on  March  18.  1956.  Ohio,  along 
with  Texas  and  Florida.  Is  one  of  only 
three  States  to  boast  departments  of 
the  CBIVA. 

The  CBIVA  is  a  nonprofit  group 
with  membership  open  to  any  person 
who  served  in  or  with  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  the  China-Burma-India  The- 
ater of  operations  during  World  War 
II.  Members  must  also  have  had  hon- 
orable service  during  the  period  of  is- 
suance of  the  Pacific  Theater  ribbon. 

In  order  to  better  acquaint  you  with 
the  CBIVA,  let  me  quote  some  of  the 
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association's  aims  and  purposes,  as 
called  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  John 
Novlcky,  Ohio  department  command- 
er: 

To  faithfully  serve  our  country  in  peace  as 
we  did  in  war. 

To  promote  a  feeling  of  fellowship  by  re- 
newing old  acquaintances  and  making  new 
friends  among  those  who  have  a  common 
bond  by  reason  of  their  mutual  service  in 
the  Armed  Services  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  the  China-Burma-India  The- 
ater of  Operation  in  World  War  II. 

To  pay  tribute  to  and  preserve  the  memo- 
ries of  those  of  our  comrades  who  gave  their 
lives  in  defense  of  their  country. 

To  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  dignity 
and  honor  among  all  veterans  of  World  War 
II. 

To  establish,  organize  and  regulate  local 
branches,  or  Bashas,  throughout  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  and  to 
hold  and  participate  in  national,  district  and 
statewide  meetings  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  alms  and  purposes  herein  enumerated. 

As  you  can  see.  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  by  its  statement  of  purpose,  the 
CBIVA  Is  indeed  a  worthy  organiza- 
tion. The  CBIVA  was  first  conceived 
during  a  reunion  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
on  August  28,  1948.  Since  then,  Bashas 
have  sprung  up  in  all  comers  of  the 
United  States.  In  Ohio,  there  are 
Bashas  in  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Dayton, 
Akron,  Cleveland,  and  Youngstown. 

So  I  ask  all  of  my  fellow  Representa- 
tives to  join  with  me  in  honoring  the 
Department  of  Ohio  of  the  China- 
Burma-India  Veterans  Association  on 
the  occasion  of  its  25th  anniversary.* 


OILMAN  INTRODUCES  IRA 
IMPROVEMENT  BILL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  HTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
announce  that  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  reform  the  system  of  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts  (IRA's),  which 
permit  individuals  to  set  aside  money, 
on  a  tax-deferred  basis,  for  their  re- 
tirement. 

Present  law  permits  IRA  contribu- 
tions of  up  to  $1,500  per  year,  or  15 
percent  of  income,  whichever  is  less,  if 
an  individual  is  not  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  another  retirement  system  or 
program. 

The  current  level  of  allowable  con- 
tributions is  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Americans  who  depend  on  a 
combination  of  social  security  and 
their  own  resources  to  provide  for 
their  retirement.  The  dollar  limita- 
tions have  not  changed  since  1975.  An- 
other problem  is  in  relation  to  people 
who  are  eligible  to  participate  in  a  re- 
tirement plan,  but  not  choose  tp,  or 
whose  plans  do  not  provide  sufficient 
resources  for  their  retirement  needs. 
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They  are  unable  to  supplement  those 
plans  with  an  IRA  of  their  own. 

To  solve  the  first  problem,  my  bill 
will  allow  those  individuals  who  are 
currently  permitted  to  establish  an 
IRA  to  contribute  $2,500  annually— up 
from  the  present  $1,500. 

My  bill  would  also  allow  every 
worker  to  establish  an  IRA,  regardless 
of  whether  the  worker  participates  in 
a  qualified  pension  plan  at  the  present 
time. 

Finally,  my  biU  would  increase  these 
contributions  ceilings  on  a  yearly  basis 
by  the  increase  In  inflation.  The  in- 
dexation of  the  ceilings  would  protect 
the  value  of  the  deductions  during  this 
inflationary  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  cosponsorship  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  submit  a  copy  of  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

H.R. - 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  increase  the  limitations  on  the 
deduction  for  retirement  savings,  to  allow 
such  deduction  to  individuals  covered  by 
employer  pension  plans,  and  to  provide 
for  inflation  adjustments  in  the  limita- 
tions on  such  deduction 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Increases  in  Limitations  on  De- 
duction roR  Retirement  Savings. 

(a)  General  Ruu.— 

(1)  Amendment  of  section  219.— Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  219(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  maxi- 
mum deduction)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,500". 

(2)  Amendment  or  section  aao.— Subpara- 
graph (C)  of  section  220(b)(1)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  maximum  deduction)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$1,750"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$3,000". 

(b)  Individdals  Covered  by  E^mployer 
Plans  Eugible  por  Deduction.- 

(1)  Amendment  op  section  a  19.— Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  219(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  individuals  covered  by  other  plans) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Lower  umitation  ip  covered  by 
OTHER  PLAN.— If  for  any  part  of  a  taxable 
year— 

"(A)  an  individual  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in— 

"(1)  a  plan  described  in  section  401(a) 
which  includes  a  trust  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a). 

"(11)  an  annuity  plan  described  in  section 
403(a). 

"(ill)  a  qualified  bond  purchase  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  405(a),  or 

"(iv)  a  plan  established  for  its  employees 
by  the  United  States,  by  a  SUte  or  poUtical 
subdivision  thereof,  or  by  an  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  any  of  the  foregoing,  or 

"(B)  amounts  were  contributed  by  the  in- 
dividual's employer  for  an  annuity  contract 
described  in  section  403(b), 

paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  with  respect 
to  such  Individual  for  such  taxable  year  by 
substituting  $1,500'  for  $2.500.' " 

(2)  Amendment  op  section  aao.— Para- 
graph (3)  of  section  220(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  coverage  under  certain  other 
plans)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(3)  Lower  umitation  ip  covered  by 
OTHER  PLAN.-If  for  any  part  of  a  taxable 
year— 

"(A)  an  individual  (or  his  spouse)  was  an 
active  participant  in— 

"(1)  a  plan  described  in  section  401(a) 
which  includes  a  trust  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a), 

"(U)  an  annuity  plan  described  in  section 
403(a), 

"(ill)  a  qualified  bond  purchase  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  405(a).  or 

"(Iv)  a  plan  esUbllshed  for  Its  employees 
by  the  United  SUtes.  by  a  SUte  or  poUtical 
subdivision  thereof,  or  by  an  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  any  of  the  foregoing,  or 

"(B)  amounts  were  contributed  by  the  in- 
dividual's employer  (or  his  spouse's  employ- 
er) for  an  annuity  contract  described  in  sec- 
tion 403(b), 
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paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  appUed  with  respect 
to  such  individual  for  such  taxable  year  by 
substituting  '$1,750'  for  $3,000'." 

(c)  Inflation  Adjustments  in  Limita- 
tions.—Subsection  (c)  of  section  219  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Inflation  adjustments.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  in  a  calendar  year  after 
1982— 

"(1)  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (7KAKUKU) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and 

"(11)  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  220. 

shall  be  applied  by  substituting  for  each 
dollar  amount  contained  in  such  paragraphs 
an  amount  equal  to  such  doUar  amount  plus 
such  dollar  amount  multiplied  by  the  infla- 
tion adjustment  for  the  calendar  year.  Any 
amount  determined  under  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  $10. 

"(B)  Inflation  adjustment.- Por  punxMes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  inflation  ad- 
justment' means,  with  respect  to  any  calen- 
dar year,  the  percentage  (if  any)  by  which— 

"(1)  the  Implicit  price  deflator  for  the 
gross  national  product  for  the  3rd  calendar 
quarter  of  the  preceding  calendar  year  ex- 
ceeds 

"(11)  such  deflator  for  the  calendar  quar- 
ter ending  September  30.  1981. 

"(C)  First  revision  of  price  deflator 
USED.- For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  first  revision  of  the  price  deflator  shali 
be  used." 

(c)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subclause  (U)  of  section 
219(bK7XAKU)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$1,500"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$2,500". 

(2)  Subsections  (aXI)  and  (b)  of  secUon 
408  and  paragraph  (4)  of  section  409  of  such 
Code  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1.500"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$2,500  (adjusted  in  the 
manner  provided  in  section  219(cK6))". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  408(dK5) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,750"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$3,000  (adjusted  In  the  manner  provided  In 
section  2I9(cK6))". 

(4)  Subsection  (j)  of  section  408  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "  $1,500'  In 
the  following  provisions"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  doUar  limitations  in  effect 
under  the  following  provisions". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1981.« 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
a  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSEINTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  past  few  days,  dissension  and 
squabbling  within  the  highest  circles 
of  Government  has  raised  serious 
questions  about  the  direction  and  co- 
herence of  American  foreign  policy. 
The  spectacle  of  top  officials  Jockey- 
ing for  power— and  that  is  what  it  is— 
must  already  be  having  dangerous  con- 
sequences abroad.  Who  speaks  for 
America?  What  does  America  have  to 
say  to  the  world?  Three  months  Into 
this  administration,  nobody  really 
knows. 

Prom  the  perspective  of  Congress, 
and  the  committees  with  Jurisdiction 
over  foreign  policy,  certain  points 
must  be  made  clear  now. 

Competition  between  the  White 
House  staff  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
must  stop.  The  Secretary  of  State,  by 
Constitution  and  tradition,  must  be 
the  President's  principal  diplomatic 
spokesman.  If  the  White  House  does 
not  like  the  man  they  appointed,  let 
them  fire  him.  Expressing  their 
doubts  to  the  press,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, demeans  the  Government  and 
erodes  its  authority. 

I  do  not  share  Secretary  Hale's 
views.  I  hear  from  him  no  positive 
vision  of  American  diplomacy.  His 
singlemindedness  disturbs  me.  but  he 
is  the  guy  who  has  got  the  Job.  and  he 
is  the  guy  the  Congress  expects  to  deal 
with. 

The  administration's  idea  that  crisis 
management  can  be  separated  from 
day-to-day  foreign  policy  is  insupport- 
able. Appointment  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  a  position  overseeing  diplomat- 
ic crises  represents  nothing  more  than 
an  attempt  to  settle  bureaucratic  in- 
fighting. This  is  no  solution. 

But  all  these  questions  raise  a 
deeper  issue:  Where  is  President 
Reagan? 

Territorial  squabbles  among  his 
highest  appointees.  unauthorized 
statements,  policy  vacillations,  search- 
es for  someone  to  oversee  crises— all 
this  leads  one  to  question  whether  we 
have  a  full-time  President,  enunciating 
his  own  policies,  on  top  of  his  own  ad- 
ministration, clearly  and  continuously 
in  control. 

All  these  recent  confusions  grow  out 
of  a  vacuum  of  leadership  at  the  top. 
The  President  must  be  held  account- 
able.* 
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HONORARY  CITIZENSHIP  FOR 
RAOUL  WALLENBERG 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

or  PKKWSYlVAlflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEin'ATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1981 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
usually  like  to  believe  statements  by 
foreign  officials  regarding  their  poli- 
cies. However,  thf  evidence  that  is 
available  strongly  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  lying  about 
the  fate  of  Raoul  Wallenberg.  I  under- 
stand the  embarrassment  Soviet  offi- 
cials would  suffer  were  they  to  admit 
that  Mr.  Wallenberg  is  still  alive,  but  I 
truly  do  not  understand  their  reluc- 
tance to  share  more  information  about 
Mr.  Wallenberg's  whereabouts. 

When  Raoul  Wallenberg  first  went 
to  Hungary  with  the  mission  to  save 
Jews  from  Nazi  concentration  camps, 
he  overcame  the  fear  of  putting  him- 
self in  a  most  dangerous  situation. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  request  of  the 
American  War  Refugee  Board  and  the 
Swedish  Government,  he  succeeded  in 
helping  100,000  Jews  escape  the  Holo- 
caust. Unfortunately  he  did  not  fore- 
see the  Soviet  Union's  reaction  to  his 
presence  in  Budapest.  Although  it  es- 
capes me  what  threat  he  might  have 
posed  to  the  Russians,  they  impris- 
oned him  and  have  been  silent  about 
his  well-being  ever  since. 

Recently  I  joined  over  200  of  my  col- 
leagues in  cosponsoring  legislation 
that  would  make  Raoul  Wallenberg  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  take  part  in 
honoring  this  man  who  so  bravely 
saved  others  from  cruel  imprisonment 
and  death.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
bravery  this  man  demonstrated  to  us 
will  never  be  forgotten.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  thus  Indicated  that  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  lower  in  1980  than  it 
was  in  1979  because  1980  was  an  elec- 
tion year. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
set  the  record  straight.  I  went  back  to 
my  office  to  review  the  financial  state- 
ment of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. In  1979,  the  investigative  expendi- 
tures of  this  committee  were  $496,661. 
In  1980,  this  same  committee  spent 
$683,920  for  investigative  staff  expend- 
itures. Furthermore,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  is  budgeted  for 
$952,000  in  the  resolution  the  House 
just  passed. 

To  further  clarify  the  facts  for  Mr. 
Kazen,  let  me  give  you  the  total  fund- 
ing for  investigative  staffs,  with 
$35,500,000  in  1979,  which  expanded 
up  to  $39,971,551  in  1980.* 


STAFF  SALARIES  INCREASE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  TEXAS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1981 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  during  the  debate  on 
committee  funding,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas,  Mr.  Kazen, 
asked  me  to  yield  the  floor.  He  wanted 
to  get  the  full  facts  before  the  House 
debate.  Mr.  Kazen  stated  that: 

I  have  sat  here  this  afternoon  and  listened 
to  speaker  after  speaker  come  to  the  well, 
and  now  we  get  this  motion  to  recommit 
based  uix>n  the  figures  that  the  committees 
spent  last  year.  This  is  what  it  is  based  on;  is 
it  not?  The  gentleman  has  just  finished 
saying  that  we  are  asking  for  more  money 
than  the  committees  spent  last  year.  The 
gentleman  well  knows  that  last  yecr  was  an 
election  year.  I  did  not  have  in  the  commit- 
tee that  I  am  privileged  to  chair  quorums  to 
go  out  and  hold  hearings  because  everybody 
was  interested  in  his  own  reelection.  That 
was  a  bad  year  to  hang  onto. 


THE    COMMITTEE    FOR    A    FREE 
AFGHANISTAN  SUPPORT 

PRESIDENT 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILUER 

or  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan—along with  the  fall  of  Iran— has 
seriously  altered  the  strategic  equa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East.  America's 
vital  strategic  interests  are  threatened 
and  increased  Soviet  efforts  to  pene- 
trate the  region  can  be  expected. 

Contrary  to  every  code  of  human 
conduct,  the  Soviets  have  carried  out  a 
massive  campaign  of  death  and  mate- 
rial destruction  against  the  Afghani- 
stan people.  To  date,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  nearly  1V4  million  innocent 
Afghanistan  people— most  of  them 
women,  children,  and  old  people— have 
been  killed  as  of  the  beginning  of  this 
winter.  In  addition,  more  than  1V4  mil- 
lion people  have  been  made  homeless 
and  are  now  refugees  in  Pakistan  and 
Iran. 

Moreover,  considerable  suspicion 
exists  that  these  atrocities  have  been 
made  all  the  worse  by  the  Introduction 
and  use  of  chemical  weapons  by  Soviet 
forces. 

And  yet,  the  American  people 
remain  basically  unaware  of  the  exist- 
ence and  the  meaning  of  these  acts. 
Nor  has  this  Nation  taken  the  neces- 
sary actions  to  support  the  Afghan 
people  in  their  struggle  to  preserve 
freedom  against  Soviet  tyraiuiy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  for  a 
Free  Afghanistan  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  the  public  and 
the  Congress  about  the  situation  in 
Afghanistan  and  the  significance  it 
plays  in  Soviet  global  strategy.  Last 
month,   for   Instance,   the  committee 
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sponsored  the  visit  to  Washington  by  a 
delegation  of  Afghan  freedom  fight- 
ers. During  their  stay,  they  met  with 
some  60  of  our  colleagues  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity, the  Department  of  State,  and 
the  National  War  College.  In  addition, 
they  were  honored  by  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  frequent  public  appearances. 
President  Reagan  has  referred  to  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  atrocities  they  have  committed  as 
inhuman,  brutal,  and  Illegal.  Recently, 
he  vowed  in  a  television  interview  that 
if  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  re- 
quested arms,  the  United  States  would 
provide  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent's statement.  The  Committee  for  a 
Free  Afghanistan  has  also  expressed 
its  support  and  has  so  expressed  itself 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President 
on  March  12.  1981. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

March  12,  1981. 

RONALO  REAGAM, 

President  of  the  United  Stales, 
White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Committee  for  a 
Free  Afghanistan  lauds  you  for  your  state- 
ment of  support  for  the  Afghan  freedom 
fighters  during  your  ABC  interview,  and 
particularly  your  drawing  the  distinction  be- 
tween "rebels"  and  freedom  fighters. 

As  you  probably  know,  a  delegation  of 
freedom  fighters  led  by  Sayed  Ahmed  Gai- 
lani,  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Afghan 
people  and  head  of  the  National  Islamic 
Front  of  Afghanistan,  was  in  Washington 
last  month  to  put  their  case  before  the 
American  people  and  to  request  issistance 
and  support  from  this  country. 

Your  recognition  of  their  situation  and 
your  unequivocal  pledge  of  support  for  their 
fight  will  hearten  all  people  who  cherish 
freedom. 

The  world  hungers  for  American  leader- 
ship, Mr.  President.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
since  the  election  a  parade  of  freedom  fight- 
ers from  a  host  of  oppressed  countries  has 
beat  a  path  to  your  door.  They  know  their 
trust  in  you  as  the  liberator  who  will  help 
them  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Communist  op- 
pression is  not  misplaced. 

Prom  both  our  own  vital  strategic  Inter- 
ests and  our  moral  obligation  to  stop  the 
genocide  of  a  valiant  people,  Afghanistan  Is 
the  most  urgent  of  cases  for  us  to  take  up. 
The  Afghan  freedom  fighters  ask  only  the 
means  to  defend  themselves,  and  if  we  give 
them  total  support,  we  open  a  window  of  op- 
portunity to  tie  the  Soviets  down  long 
enough  to  get  on  our  feet  again,  and  to  start 
turning  back  Soviet  imperialism. 

The  Committee  for  a  Pree  Afghanistan  is 
at  your  service,  Mr.  President,  to  assist  you 
in  any  way  to  carry  out  a  program  of  sup- 
port to  the  Afghan  resistance. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Karen  McKay.* 
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POW'S  STILL  HELD  BY  THE 
VIETNAMESE:  THE  EVIDENCE 
MOUNTS 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 
•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, although  both  the  United  States 
and  Communist  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ments have  for  years  denied  it.  signifi- 
cant evidence  exists  to  indicate  that 
the  Vietnamese  Communists  still  hold 
American  prisoners  captured  in  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Some  2.500  American  servicemen 
and  civilians  are  still  unaccounted  for 
New  evidence  continued  to  trickle  in 
to  indicate  that  at  least  some  of  them 
have  been  used  as  slave  labor  for  years 
by  the  Communists.  What  is  also 
shocking  is  evidence  that  our  own 
Government,  for  shallow  political  pur- 
poses, may  have  aided  and  abetted 
Hanoi  in  its  quest  to  bury  the  POW 
and  MIA  issue. 

I  know  that  is  a  very  serious  charge 
However,  thanks  largely  to  the  singu- 
lar efforts  of  journalist  Barbara  Hol- 
llngsworth,  new  evidence— including 
names  and  specific  sightings— have 
been  uncovered. 

Fortunately,  there  is  some  indication 
that  the  Reagan  administration  will 
take  a  greater  Interest  in  this  tragedy 
than  has  been  the  case  in  previous  ad- 
ministations. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  read  Barbara 
Hollingsworth's  account  of  her  investi- 
gation in  the  Maine  Paper  of  March 
16-23,  1981,  and  to  seriously  consider 
the  mounting  evidence: 

[Prom  the  Maine  Paper,  Mar.  16.  1981] 
Are  Reds  Still  Holding  American 
Prisoners  in  Vietnam? 
(By  Barbara  Holllngsworth) 
WASHINGTON.-In   AprU    1975   Vietnamese 
Communist  forces  swept  Into  Saigon  and 
dealt  the  fatal  blow  to  the  struggle  of  South 
Vietnam  for  survival.  To  a  war-weary  United 
SUtes,  it  marked  an  ignoble  end  to  more 
than  14  years  of  battling  a  tough,  deter- 
mined enemy. 

But  while  the  war  may  have  ended,  ugly 
reminders  continue  to  plague  the  nation  s 
conscience.  There  remains  to  this  day  a  nag- 
ging, persistent  nightmare  that  centers 
around  the  2.500  American  servicemen  and 
civilians  who  are  still  unaccounted  for  In 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Increasingly  strong  evidence  points  to  per- 
haps hundreds  of  them— still  aUve— being 
held  prisoner  throughout  Southeast  Asia. 
Some  of  this  evidence  has  been  uncovered 
by  TMP  and  Is  being  revealed  here  publicly 
for  the  first  time. 

MOUnxiNG  EVIDENCE  INDICATES  AMERICANS 
HELD  CAPTIVE  BY  VIBTS 

The  shocking  fact  is  the  Communists  deny 
holding  any  Americans,  and  deny  they  can 
account  for  those  men  they  at  one  time  ac- 
knowledged they  held  captive.  The  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, for  political  purposes,  may  have 
aided  and  abetted  Hanoi  in  ite  quest  to 
make  the  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  In 
action  a  forgotten  issue. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

YANKS  VIEWED 

The  influx  of  the  •boat  people"  In  the 
late  19708  brought  with  It  hundreds  of  un- 
settling eyewitness  accounts  of  Americans 
still  being  held.  But  an  account  by  a  Norwe- 
gian construction  worker  suddenly  revived 
interest  In  the  matter. 

In  an  unclassified  Defense  Department 
cable  obtained  by  TMP,  American  ambassa- 
dors throughout  Southeast  Asia  were  alert- 
ed to  the  report  of  Stein  Guddlng.  who  had 
left  a  Job  on  a  paper  mill  construction 
project  north  of  Hanoi  in  November  1980 

He  told  Seattle  radio  station  KIRO  some 
of  his  feUow  workers,  whUe  motorcycling  In 
a  rural  area,  came  across  a  road  gang  of 
Americans.  'They  were  prisoners,  working 
about  200  kilometers  (125  miles)  away  from 
Hanoi,  toward  the  Chinese  border.."  Gud- 
dlng said.  "They  were  Americans  speaking 
English  with  American  accents." 

PoUce  ordered  the  cyclists  to  leave  imme- 
diately, threatening  them  with  weapons,  but 
not  before  they  heard  the  Americans  shout, 
"tell  the  world  about  us."  Guddlng  added 
many  Vietnamese  routinely  talk  about  V£ 
prisoners  stUl  being  detained  In  their  coun- 
try. 

RED  POLICY  ON  POW'S 

The  holding  of  POWs  long  after  hostil- 
ities have  ended  is  by  no  means  a  new  prac- 
tice among  the  CommunlsU.  For  example, 
the  Soviet  Union  was  known  to  be  holding 
thousands  of  German  POWs  into  the  mid- 
1950s.  There  are  also  persistent  reports  well- 
known  Swedish  diplomat  Raoul  Wallenberg 
may  have  been  arrested  while  working  in 
the  Soviet  occupation  zones  during  World 
War  II.  and  is  still  being  held  more  than  35 
years  later. 

North  Korea  and  Red  China  have  never 
accounted  for  389  Americans  they  captured 
in  the  Korean  ConfUct  of  1950-1953.  Fur- 
ther, nearly  2.000  other  military  personnel 
from  countries  which  fought  alongside  the 
United  States  remain  unaccounted  for 

Many,  including  the  U.S.  Government, 
presume  the  missing  men  are  dead.  But 
Robert  Dumas  of  Canterbury,  Conn.,  con- 
tinues to  press  the  case  of  his  brother,  Cpl. 
Roger  A.  Dumas,  known  to  have  been  cap- 
tured but  never  repatriated  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

In  Vietnam.  French  soldiers  who  had  last 
seen  action  In  1954,  when  the  Communists 
defeated  the  French  colonial  forces,  were 
stUl  being  turned  over  to  France  as  late  as 
1974,  upon  payment  of  ransoms  by  the 
French  government.  France  was  also  forced 
to  pay  the  Communists  for  the  "privilege" 
of  being  allowed  to  locate  French  military 
gravesites  as  well  as  reclaim  the  bodies  and 
personal  effects  of  POWs  who  had  died  In 
captivity. 

Larry  Stark,  a  civilian  POW  for  five  years, 
emphasized  this  point  to  TMP.  Captured  In 
South  Vietnam  but  transported  north,  he 
said  at  one  point  a  Vietnamese  interrogator 
remarked,  "Would  you  believe  we  still  have 
Frenchmen?" 

Officially,  the  Vietnamese  repatriated  566 
Americans  following  the  1973  cease-fire.  But 
curiously,  some  of  the  returnees  were  not  on 
the  official  POW  lists  previously  released  by 
Hanoi,  and  some  returned  whose  fate  had 
not  been  previously  known. 

Further,  there  are  at  least  nine  missing 
servicemen  about  whom  there  Is  almost 
irrefutable  proof  of  capture.  But  Vietnam 
has  denied  knowledge  of  their  whereabouts 
even  though  their  detention  had  been  previ- 
ously admitted  by  the  Communists. 

Among  them  is  (?mdr.  Ron  Dodge,  whose 
1967  capture  was  broadcast  by  the  Vietnam- 
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ese  and  further  substantiat«d  by  a  photo- 
graph of  him  being  taken  into  custody. 

Capt  David  Hrdllcka.  captured  In  Laos  in 
1965,  was  also  photographed  in  captivity. 
His  photo  appeared  In  Pravda.  the  Moscow 
dally.  In  August  1966.  Reports  from  other 
POWs  indicate  Hrdlicka  may  stlU  be  alive. 

What's  more.  Communists  worldwide  have 
apparently  cooperated  In  humiliating  the 
United  SUtes. 

For  example,  at  least  two  C^ibans  have 
been  identified  by  name  as  taking  p»rt  in 
the  torture  and  questioning  of  U.8.  POW- 
MIAs.  And  there  is  evidence  the  "forgotten 
men"  of  Korea  were  shipped  through  China 
to  some  desolate  spot  deep  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

riGHT  ro«  nffx> 

The  frustrating  task  of  keeping  open  the 
issue  of  unaccounted  for  POW-MIAs  has 
fallen  almost  entirely  on  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners 
and  Missing  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Operating  on  a  shoestring  budget  from  do- 
nated offices  In  downtown  Washington,  the 
league  keeps  the  spirit  of  hope  aUve,  refus- 
ing to  let  U-S.  government  indifference  or 
duplicity  force  the  matter  out  of  the  public 
eye. 

In  December,  League  Executive  Dlrectw 
Ann  Mills  Griffith  met  with  Ha  Van  I*u. 
Vietnam's  UN  Ambassador.  He  reportedly 
agreed  to  relay  to  Hanoi  the  request  for  a 
face-to-face  meeting  between  the  league  and 
communist  authorities. 

MeanwhUe,  there  has  been  some  impor- 
tant progress.  Carol  Bates,  a  former  league 
executive  director,  told  TMP  that  under  the 
Reagan  administration,  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  is  taking  a  greater  Interest  and 
a  more  active  role  In  the  POW-MIA  issue 
than  it  has  in  the  past. 

Officially,  the  U.S.  government  considera 
only  12  POW  MIA  cases  open.  Yet  2.553  mil- 
itary and  43  civilian  personnel  are  unac- 
counted for  at  the  time  of  the  1973  repatri- 
ation. This  Includes  at  least  96  POWs;  1,178 
servicemen  believed  killed  in  action  but 
whose  bodies  have  not  been  recoverwl  and 
1,279  missing  In  action:  plus  25  civilians 
missing  and  16  presmned  dead.  One  of  these 
Includes  Sean  Flynn,  the  son  of  actor  Errol 
Flynn,  captured  in  C^ambodia  by  Viet  Cong 
forces  while  on  assignment  for  CBS  News. 

In  1977,  President  Carter  ordered  status 
reviews  of  all  the  above  cases.  Except  for 
the  12  left  open,  &U  the  others  were  given  a 
•presumed  dead"  status  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, even  though  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  death,  and  In  the  face  of  evideooe 
some  of  the  missing  were  In  fact  still  alive. 

SUrr  AGAINST  CARTER 


The  league  fUed  a  class  acUon  lawsuit 
against  the  Carter  administration  in  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  govemmmt  from 
changing  the  status  of  the  POW-BClAs  with- 
out any  evidence  such  a  change  should  be 
made.  The  suit.  Hopper  vs.  Carter  filed  In 
September  1977.  also  tried  to  make  the  gov- 
ernment retreat  from  its  contention  it  was 
not  legaUy  obligated  to  seek  a  full  account- 
ing for  the  ml«ging  men. 

The  league  has  consistently  fought  the 
status  changes,  believing  presumptive  find- 
ings of  death  without  evidence  would  only 
act  as  a  rationale  for  the  government  to 
stop  looking  for  the  men.  They  also  claim  It 
severely  weakens  U.S.  pressures  on  Hanoi 
for  a  full  accounting. 

One  person  outraged  at  the  Carter  admin- 
istration actions  is  Maj.  Gen.  John  K.  Slng- 
laub,  commandant  of  UA  forces  in  South 
Korea  until   1977.  In  a  conversation  with 
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TMP.  Slnclaub  said  he  hu  "no  doubts" 
Americans  are  still  being  held  prisoner  In 
Vietnam:  he  believes  at  least  50  men  are  still 
aUve. 

"Clearly,  the  policy  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration was  to  remove  any  obstacle  to  nor- 
maiteiTtf  relations  with  North  Vietnam. " 
Oen.  Slnglaub  said.  "That's  why  the  admin 
istratlon  took  the  steps  to  have  all  the  men 
declared  presumably  dead.  It  was  an  easy 
way  to  remove  the  obstacles.  Unfortunately. 
It  was  not  sufficient  to  attack  the  problem 
brought  about  by  the  large  number  of  first- 
hand sightings." 

Also  In  1977.  as  part  of  the  attempt  to  nor- 
malize relations,  Maine  Senators  William 
Hathaway  and  Edmund  Muskle  voted  to  kiU 
an  amendment  banning  aid  to  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  despite  the  fact  that 
these  countries  had  refused  to  account  for 
the  missing  men. 

Communist  denials  notwithstanding, 
sightings  of  captive  Amerlcaiu  continue. 
Oen.  Slnglaub  said  he  received  one  such 
sighting  from  a  Vietnamese  refugee.  "He 
told  me  he  saw  somewhere  between  30  and 
38  Americans  bi  one  group.  He  couldn't  teU 
for  sure  exactly  how  many  becaue  they 
were  moving.  It  was  a  fairly  recent  sighting, 
within  the  last  year  and  a  half." 

Slnglaub  added  he  had  plans  to  meet  with 
a  senior  Reagan  administration  official  at 
the  White  House  In  an  effort  to  spark 
action.  While  the  Identity  of  the  official  Is 
known  to  TMP.  the  general  asked  It  not  be 
diaclosed.  stressing  the  Importance  of  confi- 
dentiality Ln  the  critical  early  stages  of  es- 
tablishing a  new  VS.  policy  on  the  matter. 

SWEPT  UHSIB  RUG 

In  August  1979  all  the  reports  of  sightings 
of  Americans  in  Vietnam  were  classified  by 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  ostensibly 
to  protect  both  the  sources  and  any  cap- 
tives, even  though  they  were  officially  pre- 
sumed dead  by  the  government.  Since  1975 
DIA  has  received  over  1,000  reports  from  In- 
dochinese  refugees,  including  at  least  310 
first-hand  sightings  of  Americans.  Some  of 
the  now-classified  documents  were  given  to 
the  DIA  by  the  league  in  the  first  place. 

Why  then  the  classification? 

Retired  Army  intelligence  officer  Col.  Earl 
Hopper,  originator  of  the  league  lawsuit, 
whose  eldest  son  is  mi«»<ng  in  action,  told 
TMP  DIA's  excuses  for  classifying  the  docu- 
ments were  "a  bunch  of  baloney." 

Since  WWn,  he  noted,  publicity  about  a 
prisoner  has  actually  improved  his  treat- 
ment. 

The  real  reason  was  given  to  him  by  a 
deputy  to  the  DIA  director,  who  told 
Hopper.  "We  have  classified  the  informa- 
tion so  we  do  not  become  entangled  in  litiga- 
tion." 

In  other  words,  the  information  Is  being 
withheld  not  from  the  Vietnamese,  who 
know  which  POWs  they  have  anyway,  but 
from  the  families  of  the  missing.  In  a  grim 
Kafkaesque  twist,  the  families,  who  have  re- 
fused to  accept  government's  contention 
that  all  the  men  are  dead,  have  become  the 
enemy. 

In  December,  DIA  Director  Lt.  Oen. 
Eugene  Tlghe  Jr.  told  a  congressional  sub- 
committee that  "of  all  the  live  sighting  re- 
ports DIA  has  evaluated,  there  are  none 
which  can  be  substantiated  relative  to 
Americans  being  detained  against  their  will 
In  Southeast  Asia. " 

A  DIA  spokesman  told  TMP  the  agency 
"can't  prove  that  any  (sightings)  are  true. 
The  evidence  is  not  strong  enough." 

But  former  Army  intelligence  officer 
Larry  CDanlel,  author  of  "Missing  In 
Action:  Trail  of  Deceit, "  doesn't  agree. 
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In  fact,  O'Danlel  thinks  the  evidence  of 
Americans  still  alive  Is  overwhelming. 

"According  to  the  government,  'substanti- 
ate' means  to  Identify  a  person  by  name  at  a 
certain  place  and  time,  and  then  verify  it  by 
your  own  sources,"  he  explained.  Because 
the  refugees  did  not  know  the  names  of  the 
Americans  they  saw.  he  added,  the  govern- 
ment discounts  their  stories. 

Dermot  Foley  of  New  York  City,  former 
league  counsel  and  the  original  attorney  for 
Marine  Pfc.  Robert  Garwood  (convicted  last 
month  of  collaboration  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese during  his  14  years  there)  also  as- 
serted "hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  sight- 
ings substantiate  one  another." 

GAJtWOOD  MAT  BK  KIT 

The  reappearance  of  Oarwood.  after  his 
existence  had  t>een  denied  by  Vietnamese 
authorities,  helped  focus  new  attention  on 
the  fact  there  were  many  servicemen  unac- 
counted for  eight  years  after  the  1973  Paris 
Peace  Accords. 

Oarwood  himself  engineered  his  depar- 
ture from  Vietnam  when  he  passed  a  note  to 
a  traveller  saying  he  was  an  American  and 
wanted  to  return  to  his  homeland.  The  note 
added  cryptically,  "there  are  15  others." 
Foley  told  TMP  "Oarwood  can  furnish  valu- 
able Information  in  respect  to  the  account- 
ing Issue." 

Garwood's  case  was  also  significant  for  an- 
other reason.  The  government  called  two 
potential  witnesses  against  Oarwood,  who 
positively  Identified  Garwood  as  the  Ameri- 
can they  saw  in  Vietnam.  One  of  them, 
Nguyen  Van  Tao.  now  lives  In  Wilton.  He 
told  TMP  he  saw  Oarwood  In  the  Ten  Bai 
POW  camp  near  Hanoi. 

Nguyen  was  not  called  upon  to  testify 
against  Garwood.  "We  elected  not  to  use 
him,"  according  to  MaJ.  Werner  HeUmer, 
the  chief  prosecutor. 

However,  his  identification  of  Oarwood  Is 
that  first  ""substantiation"— a  sighting  with 
a  name— that  DIA  apparently  deems  neces- 
sary as  proof  that  Americans  are  stUl  over 
there,  and  certainly  lendc  credibility  to  the 
other  sightings,  according  to  a  knowledge- 
able source. 

WAS  MTSTKXT  MORTICIAlf  PLAKT 

Paralleling  the  dramatic  Oarwood  reap- 
pearance was  the  stunning  testimony  of  a 
former  North  Vietnamese  mortician  before 
a  Congressional  subcommittee  last  simuner. 
The  Pentagon  went  to  great  lengths  to  pro- 
tect his  Identity,  liavlng  him  appear  in  a  dls- 
gttlse  while  testifying.  However,  TMP  has 
learned  his  name  Is  Ny  Van  Loc,  and  that 
his  presence  in  the  United  States  may  have 
been  planned  by  Hanoi. 

Ny  told  the  Congressmen  he  had  personal- 
ly processed  the  remains  of  452  American 
servicemen  killed  in  the  war  for  the  Viet- 
namese government.  He  also  said  he  knew 
of  the  existence  of  specific  Identity  records 
corresponding  to  each  body  as  well  as  a 
careful  history  of  aU  U.S.  aircraft  downed  in 
the  war.  Of  the  452,  only  26  remains  were 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  Ny  testified  he  "saw  three 
Americans  who  came  into  the  military  law 
jurisdictional  area"  where  he  worked,  "one 
blond  and  two  with  dark  hair." 

Two  well-informed  sources  told  TMP  that 
subcommittee  members  were  briefed  before- 
hand on  key  questions  to  ask  Ny.  But  as 
that  Une  of  questioning  began— specifically, 
the  last  time  he  saw  American  prisoners — 
the  subcommittee  suddenly  moved  on  to  an- 
other witness  after  being  passed  a  note  by 
DIA  officials,  and  Ny  was  Immediately  es- 
corted out  of  the  hearing  room. 
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Rep.  Tennyson  Ouyer,  R-Ohio,  a  panel 
member  present  that  day,  says  he  "doesn't 
remember"  the  incident,  when  asked  for 
confirmation  by  TMP.  Significantly, 
Guyer's  careful  response  does  not  deny  the 
allegation. 

Pentagon  officials  confirm  Ny's  informa- 
tion is  "irrefutable, "  since  he  passed  a  poly- 
graph test  they  administered.  Yet  in  some 
quarters  it  is  believed  the  mortician,  who 
held  a  trusted  position,  was  a  "plant"  sent 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

Since  his  testimony  was  very  explicit  on 
the  place  he  worked  and  the  Job  he  per- 
formed, why  was  his  identity  kept  secret? 

Secondly,  he  told  the  panel  he  was  kicked 
out  of  Hanoi  because  he  was  Chinese  and  a 
"lackey  of  Peking."  Why  didn't  Hanoi  find 
other  means  of  dealing  with  him,  in  light  of 
the  sensitive  information  he  was  privy  to. 
Instead  of  allowing  him  to  leave  the  coun- 
try? 

Lawyer  Foley  agrees  with  the  contention 
the  "mortician"  was  actually  Vietnamese 
Communist  cadre,  and  said  he  was  aware  of 
two  other  such  "defectors"  now  in  Prance. 
"I  know  who  they  are  and  the  Jobs  they  had 
in  Vietnam,"  he  said. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  mortician 
was  dispatched  to  the  West  to  give  discreet 
yet  unimpeachable  evidence,  direct  from 
Hanoi,  that  Americans  are  stiU  held  in  Viet- 
nam. The  expectation  Is  U.S.  officials  will, 
as  a  result,  begin  negotiations  for  their  re- 
lease, perhaps  in  the  same  manner  France 
has  done:  with  payments.  There  is  also  un- 
confirmed speculation  the  reappearance  of 
such  a  key  figure  as  Robert  Oarwood  was 
permitted  by  Hanoi  for  the  same  reason. 

IISW  RKPORT  ItADK  PTTUJC 

The  sheer  volume  of  refugee  reports  that 
Americans  remain  in  Vietnam,  alive  and 
abandoned  by  the  government  they  fought 
for,  Is  staggering.  Inquiries  made  by  TMP 
among  the  25,000-member  Vietnamese  com- 
munity in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  turned 
up  yet  another  sighting,  this  one  apparently 
previously  unknown  to  either  the  govern- 
ment, the  League  of  Families,  or  other  key 
sources. 

"About  three  or  four  months  ago  two  men 
came  into  the  restaurant  where  I  was  work- 
ing," a  refugee  recounted.  "An  American 
and  a  Vietnamese  man.  The  Vietnamese 
man  had  escaped  and  had  a  letter  he  said 
was  from  his  brother.  They  asked  me  to 
translate  the  letter,  since  neither  knew  the 
other's  language. 

"The  Vietnamese  man  appeared  very  fear- 
ful, and  repeatedly  asked  what  the  transla- 
tor was  telling  the  American,  and  denying 
responsibility  for  the  letter.  'Not  mine,'  he 
said. 

"[The  writer]  said  he  saw  two  American 
soldiers  on  Phu  Quoc  Island,  near  Cambo- 
dia. They  were  "very  skinny  and  boney— and 
their  faced  looked  very  sad.  They  were 
being  forced  to  go  on  a  boat.  I  don't  know 
where  they  were  going." 

Where  indeed?  Rep.  Robert  Dorman,  R- 
Callf.,  originator  of  the  POW-MIA  bracelets 
and  an  outstwken  ally  of  the  League  of 
Families,  summed  up  the  sentiments  of 
those  still  pressing  for  a  full  accounting: 

"There  are  two  options  that  are  left  to  us 
in  this  circimistance:  the  option  of  hope  and 
the  option  of  despair.  [We]  should  never 
rest  until  we  find  out  the  absolute  truth 
about  the  condition  of  those  listed  missing 
in  action.  It  is  obvious  we  are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  that  truth."* 


DM 
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EDITORIAL  PROPOSES  TO  DES- 
IGNATE JANUARY  20  AS  FREE- 
DOM DAY 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLniA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 
•  Mr,  NAPIER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial broadcast  by  WOUS,  a  radio  sta- 
tion in  Florence,  S.C.  The  subject  of 
the  editorial  is  a  proposal  to  make 
January  20  a  new  national  holiday  to 
be  known  as  Freedom  Day.  January  20 
was  chosen  because  it  was,  as  you  all 
know,  the  day  on  which  the  52  Ameri- 
cans held  prisoner  in  Iran  at  last  were 
freed.  That  is  also  Inauguration  Day. 
The  holiday  would  be  to  honor  those 
Americans,  known  aund  unknown,  who 
have  made  Immeasurable  contribu- 
tions to  the  freedom  we  in  America 
hold  so  dear. 

The  editorial  is  well  worth  reading 
and  I  commend  it  to  you.  The  genuine 
patriotism  and  love  for  our  country 
expressed  in  the  proposal  are  touch- 
ing. Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Let's  Call  It  Freedom  Dat 

January  20.  1981  is  a  day  that  will  always 
be  special  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  most 
Americans.  It  Is  the  day  the  long  national 
nightmare  of  the  hostages  came  to  an  end. 
At  the  same  time  Americans  inaugurated  a 
new  President  and  paid  respects  on  an  out- 
going President  who  departed  Washington 
with  great  dignity.  It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing 
and  celebrating  and  observing. 

It  was  a  day  for  Americans  to  take  stock 
of  the  blessings  we  enjoy  in  this  country, 
and  to  glow  with  pride.  The  two  events 
which  took  place  symbolize  and  articulate 
Just  what  this  country  is  all  about. 

For  many  years  the  world  has  viewed  the 
United  States  as  united  in  name  only.  We 
have  been  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  nation 
divided  against  itself.  It  was  not  true,  but 
other  governments  and  other  people  wanted 
to  believe  it  was.  No  longer  can  we  be  per- 
ceived in  that  fashion. 

America  stands  for  freedom  365  days  a 
year.  It  is  fitting  that  we  set  aside  one  day 
to  commemorate  those  individuals,  known 
and  unknown,  who  have  made  immeasur- 
able contributions  to  our  freedom.  We 
should  commemorate  this  special  day.  Janu- 
ary 20,  for  all  time.  It  is  a  day  that  should 
never  be  forgotten,  and  future  generations 
should  be  reminded  of  its  meaning.  We  have 
demonstrated  the  value  of  human  life  in 
America.  We  have  acknowledged  the  over- 
whelming importance  of  freedom  to  all 
Americans,  the  dignity  of  each  human  life, 
and  the  maimer  in  which  trouble  and  tra- 
vail bring  us  together  again,  as  United 
States. 

The  search  for  freedom  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  this  Nation  more  than  200 
years  ago.  Once  again  we  have  been  remind- 
ed of  how  fragile,  and  how  precious,  our  in- 
dividual liberty  is. 

With  all  that  in  mind,  we  recommend  that 
January  20  be  proclaimed  by  Congress  as  a 
new  national  holiday,  to  be  known  as  free- 
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dom  day.  Freedom  day  would  serve  as  a  re- 
minder of  what  prison  and  captivity  have 
meant  to  many  Americans  who  have  fought 
for  our  freedom.  It  would  honor  every  hos- 
tage, the  commandos  who  attempted  the 
rescue,  every  prisoner-of-war  and  the  crews 
of  the  Pueblo  and  the  Mayaguez.  It  would 
honor  other  great  Americans  such  as 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  growth  of  specific  freedoms  in 
this  country.  Unsung  heroes  who  do  not 
now  have  a  day  in  their  honor  would  share 
In  freedom  day.  And  it  would  remind  all 
other  governments  that  Americans  do  not 
take  lightly  the  lives,  or  the  freedom,  of  our 
citizens. 

Every  fourth  year.  Freedom  Day  and  In- 
auguration Day  would  coincide.  What  better 
Joining  together  could  there  be.  For  Free- 
dom Day  will  celebrate  our  past  heritage 
and  the  Inauguration  will  herald  our  future. 
On  a  national  holiday,  school  children  and 
all  Americans  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
witness,  either  in  person  or  on  television, 
the  many  stirring  events  that  accompany 
the  inauguration  of  a  President.  It  will  be  a 
reaffirmation  each  year  of  the  principles  on 
which  this  country  was  established. 

Freedom  Day.  on  January  20  each  year, 
will  be  a  day  for  all  Americans  to  remember 
what  makes  this  country  so  great.  The 
symbol  for  Freedom  Day  would  be  a  yellow 
ribbon  on  flag  staff  below  the  American 
flag.  The  tragic  ordeal  of  the  hostages  has 
helped  re-unite  America  after  several  long 
and  trying  years.  Freedom  Day,  a  remem- 
brance and  a  celebration  of  the  dignity  of 
America,  its  strength  and  its  compassion, 
can  help  keep  us  together.  If  you  agree,  if 
you  think  this  idea  is  a  good  one.  will  you 
write  a  letter  to  your  Senator  or  Congress- 
man in  support  of  Freedom  Day?  Write  to 
them  direct,  or  send  your  letters  to  us  at 
radio  station  WOLS,  Box  P-13,  Florence, 
S.C.  29501,  and  we'll  see  that  they  get  it. 

The  magnificent  principle  of  liberty  for 
all  must  never  be  forgotten.  Freedom  I>ay 
will  be  an  annual  reminder.* 


FIRST  CONGRESS  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL PHYSICIANS  FOR 
THE  PREVENTION  OP  NUCLEAR 
WAR 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  WFW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
brief  statement  regarding  the  historic 
meeting  of  the  International  Physi- 
cians for  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear 
War  during  which  70  physicians  from 
11  countries  met  in  Virginia  to  discuss 
the  medical  and  environmental  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  war.  I  included 
copies  of  letters  to  world  leaders  and 
physicians  all  over  the  world  to  dem- 
onstrate the  commitment  of  the  Inter- 
national Physicians  to  this  issue. 

Today  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  first  congress  of 
the  International  Physicians  regarding 
the  predictable  and  unpredictable  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  war.  The  himian  suf- 
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f erlng  described  in  the  following  state- 
ment 18  quite  disturbing,  and  is  cer- 
tainly adequate  cause  to  work  for  the 
prevention  of  nuclear  war. 
Prxdictarli  ahd  Uhpredictablb  ErPBcn  or 
Nuclear  War 

The  consequences  of  the  nuclear  attack 
on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  were  disastrous. 
Yet  even  they  do  not  serve  as  adequate 
precedents  for  the  amount  of  death  and  de- 
struction that  would  foUow  nuclear  warfare 
today.  Given  any  scenario  of  a  maastre  nu- 
clear strike  In  present  conditions,  the  fate  of 
the  InhabltanU  of  those  two  cities  would  be 
shared  by  tens  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people.  Even  a  single  one-megaton  nuclear 
tmmb  explosion  (80  times  more  powerful 
than  that  dropped  on  Hiroshima)  over  an 
urban  area  would  cause  death  and  Injury  to 
people  on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  and  would  present  any  re- 
malnlng  medical  services  with  Insoluble 
problems.  In  the  event  of  a  major  nuclear 
war  there  would  Ik  thousands  of  such  ex- 
plosions. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  immedi- 
ate and  the  delayed  effects  of  nuclear  war. 
Among  the  immediate  effects  are  mass 
deaths  in  the  first  hours,  days  and  weeks 
after  an  explosion.  These  are  caused  by  the 
simultaneous  effects  of  blast,  heat  and  large 
doses  of  penetrating  radiation.  The  numbers 
of  such  deaths  would  be  magnified  cata- 
strophlcally  by  the  destruction  of  buildings, 
by  secondary  fires,  by  disruption  of  all  life- 
support  systems  Including  electric  power, 
communication  and  transportation,  and  by 
the  destruction  and  contamination  of  the 
water  supply  and  of  f  oodstocks. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  as  physicians,  to  de- 
scribe adeqtiately  the  human  suffering  that 
would  ensue.  Hundreds  of  thousands  would 
suffer  third-degree  bums,  multiple  crushing 
injuries  and  fractures,  hemorrhage,  second- 
ary infection,  and  combinations  of  all  of 
these.  WhM)  we  contemplate  disasters,  we 
often  assume  that  abundant  medical  re- 
sources and  personnel  will  be  available.  But 
contemporary  nuclear  war  would  Inevitably 
destroy  hospitals  and  other  medical  facili- 
ties, kill  and  disable  most  medical  personnel, 
and  prevent  surviving  physicians  from 
coming  to  the  aid  of  the  injured  because  of 
widespread  radiation  dangers.  The  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  burned  and  otherwlK 
wounded  people  would  not  have  any  medical 
care  as  we  now  conceive  of  It:  no  morphine 
for  pain,  no  intravenous  fluids,  no  emergen- 
cy surgery,  no  antibiotics,  no  dressings,  no 
skilled  nursing,  and  little  or  no  food  or 
water.  The  survivors  will  envy  the  dead. 

It  is  known  from  the  Japanese  experience 
that  in  the  iiamediate  aftermath  of  an  ex- 
plosion, and  for  many  months  thereafter, 
the  survivors  stiffer  not  only  from  tbeir 
physical  injuries— radiation  sickness,  bums, 
and  other  trauma— but  also  from  profound 
psychological  shock  caused  by  their  expo- 
sure to  such  overwhelming  destrucU<H)  and 
mass  death.  The  problem  Is  social  as  well  as 
individual.  The  social  fabric  upon  which 
human  existence  depends  would  be  irrepara- 
bly damaged. 

Those  who  did  not  perish  during  the  ini- 
tial attack  would  face  serious— even  life- 
long—dangers. Many  exixised  persons  would 
be  at  Increased  risk,  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives,  of  leukemia  and  a  variety 
of  malignant  tumors.  The  risk  Is  emotional 
as  weU  as  physical.  Tens  of  thousands  would 
live  with  the  fear  of  developing  caxKer  or  of 
transmitting  genetic  defects,  for  they  would 
understand   that   nuclear   weapons,   unlike 
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conventional  weapons,  have  memories- 
long,  radioactive  memories.  Children  are 
known  to  be  particularly  susceptible  to  most 
of  these  effects.  Exposure  of  fetuses  would 
restilt  In  the  birth  of  children  with  smaU 
head  size,  mental  retardation,  and  Impaired 
growth  and  development.  Many  exposed 
persons  would  develop  radiation  c&t&racts 
and  chromosomal  aberrations. 

Delayed  radioactive  fallout  from  multiple 
nuclear  detonations  would  render  large 
areas  of  land  uninhabitable  for  prolonged 
periods  of  time,  making  It  Impossible  to  pro- 
duce the  food  upon  which  the  survival  of 
whole  populations  would  depend.  Aside 
from  the  severe  effects  In  the  areas  most 
Immediately  affected  by  explosion  or  local 
fallout,  there  would  occur  effects  from  both 
ground  and  air  bursts  throughout  the  world. 
Fallout  would  Increase  the  Incidence  of  can- 
cers and  of  genetic  defects  in  nations  and 
populations  far  from  the  targeted  areas. 
These  and  other  effects  are  difficult  to 
quantify,  but  is  Is  known  that  they  would 
occur. 

The  use  of  nuclear  weapons  with  an  aggre- 
gate yield  greatly  exceeding  that  of  all  the 
explosions  (Including  atomic  explosions)  in 
human  history  poses  dangers  to  the  entire 
planet,  and  to  all  of  mankind.  Among  these 
are  profound  disruptions  of  the  ecological, 
with  consequences  of  a  nature  and  magni- 
tude we  can  only  guess  at.  For  example,  the 
release  into  the  atmosphere  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  formed  during 
multiple  nuclear  explosions,  could  disturb 
the  csone  layer  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
protects  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the 
penetrating  component  of  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation, and  this  would  probably  cause  the 
death  of  vegetation  and  animals,  and  injury 
to  people.  In  the  magnitude,  duration,  and 
variety  of  the  dangers  it  poses  to  biological 
and  social  survival,  nuclear  war  has  no  prec- 
edent in  the  experience  of  mankind.  The 
survival  of  civUlzed  life  is  at  stake. 

In  one  likely  and  specific  scenario  that  we 
have  considered,  an  all-out  nuclear  war  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  mid-1980's,  it  is  likely  that^ 

( 1 )  The  population  will  be  devastated: 
Over  200.000,000  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren will  be  killed  immediately. 

Over  60.000,000  will  be  injured. 

Among  the  Injured: 

30,000,000  will  experience  radiation  sick- 
ness. 

20,000,000  wlU  experience  trauma  and 
bums, 

10.000,000  will  experience  trauma,  bums, 
and  radiation  sickness. 

(2)  Medical  resources  will  be  incapable  of 
coping  with  those  injured  by  blast,  thermal 
energy,  and  radiation: 

80  percent  of  physicians  will  die. 

80  percent  of  hospital  beds  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Stores  of  blood  plasma,  antibiotics  and 
drugs  will  be  destroyed  or  severely  compro- 
mised. 

Pood  and  water  will  be  extensively  con- 
taminated. 

Transportation  and  communication  facul- 
ties will  be  destroyed. 

(3)  The  effect  on  adjacent  countries  Is  in- 
calculable. 

(4)  Civil  defense  will  be  unable  to  alter  the 
death  and  devastation  described  above  to 
any  appreciable  extent. 

(5)  The  disaster  wiU  have  continuing  con- 
sequences 

Pood  production  will  be  profoundly  al- 
tered. 

Pallout  will  constitute  a  continuing  prob- 
lem. 
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Survivors  with  altered  immunity,  malnu- 
trition, an  unsanitary  environment,  and 
severe  exposure  problems  will  be  subject  to 
lethal  enteric  infections. 

(6)  Profound  changes  in  weather  caused 
by  particulates  and  reduction  of  atmospher- 
ic ozone  with  attendant  alterations  in  man. 
animal,  and  plant  species  may  be  anticipat- 
ed. 

(7)  Among  long-term  survivors,  a  striking 
increase  in  leukemia  and  other  malignancies 
will  be  observed,  most  severe  in  those  who 
are  children  at  the  time  of  exposure.* 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  QUESTIONS 
RAPID  DEPLOYMENT  FORCE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEirrATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  American  people  expect 
the  Congress  to  improve  our  country's 
military  capabUlty.  Yet  fiscal  restraint 
demands  that  the  Congress  seek  assur- 
ances that  the  military's  efficiency  im- 
proves as  its  budget  authorization  in- 
creases. 

Toward  that  end,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  March  24,  1981,  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  which  urges 
restoration  of  the  Marine  Corps'  tradi- 
tional role  as  the  Nation's  preeminent 
rapid  deployment  force.  The  Tribuaie 
forcefully  argues  that  the  effects  of 
such  action  would  be  to  simplify  the 
force's  command  structure,  to  enhance 
the  force's  coordination,  and  to  free 
valuable  military  personnel  from  re- 
dundant administrative  duties. 

Thk  Rabbit  DnooYMnrr  Force 

That  greatly  ballyhooed  answer  to  all  that 
ails  us  In  the  Persian  Gulf— the  Rapid  E>e- 
plosmient  Force- has  become  a  special  fa- 
vorite of  cartoonists,  who  delight  in  deplet- 
ing It  as  a  hutchload  of  rabbits  spilling  pell- 
mell  across  a  desert:  the  "Rabbit  Deploy- 
ment Force." 

In  truth,  the  RDF  Is  a  rabbit,  a  sleight-of- 
hand  rabbit  that  was  yanked  out  of  a  brass 
hat  during  the  Carter  administration.  It  was 
a  propaganda  ploy,  an  attempt  to  show  that 
the  United  States  was  doing  something 
about  its  suddenly-discovered  vulnerability 
in  the  Gulf  region.  But  like  most  such 
quick-fix  schemes,  it  is  turning  out  to  be  a 
bad  idea.  It  should  be  given  a  decent  burial 
before  too  many  more  millions  are  squan- 
dered on  It. 

The  essence  of  the  RDF's  weakness 
showed  up  almost  immediately  in  the  form 
of  interserve  bickering  over  how  the  force 
should  be  structured  and  led.  As  originally 
conceived  during  the  crisis  in  our  relations 
with  Iran,  the  RDF  was  to  be  an  amalgam 
of  all  four  services.  Units  from  the  Army, 
the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marine 
Corps  were  designated  to  prepare  to  play 
roles  in  the  RDF  in  the  event  of  its  being 
mobilized.  A  small  command  and  staff  struc- 
ture was  sent  up  in  Florida  under  a  Marine. 
Gen.  P.  X.  Kelley.  and  including  representa- 
tives from  all  the  forces. 

But.  predictably,  there  was  no  Joint  agree- 
ment on  the  precise  character  of  the  joint 
force.  In  recent  Senate  hearings  the  differ- 
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ences  have  become  public.  The  Marines  and 
some  elements  of  the  Navy  leadership  favor 
a  sea-based  command  that  would  depend 
mainly  on  Navy  ships  for  logistics  and  on 
Marines  and  Navy  air  power  for  the  "cut- 
ting edge"  of  an  RDF  deployment.  And  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force,  naturally,  prefer  a 
land-based  command  that  would  emphasize 
their  own  primacy  in  the  RDF. 

Another  part  of  the  RDF  problem  in- 
volves Its  mission.  What,  exactly,  Is  It  sup- 
posed to  do?  Some  military  leaders  talk  of 
blocking  Soviet  forces  from  attempting 
overland  offensive  against  the  Middle  East- 
em  oil  fields.  But  that  suggests  a  direct  mili- 
tary confrontation  with  a  massive,  heavily 
armored  Soviet  force  on  the  Southwest 
Asian  land  mass— a  ludicrous  prospect  for  a 
relatively  small  and  lightly-armed  American 
RDF. 

In  fact,  the  RDF's  mission  would  not  be  to 
commit  that  particular  kind  of  folly.  It 
would  be  to  protect  the  sea  lines  of  supply 
of  Middle  Eastern  oil  bound  for  the  West 
and  to  forcibly  take  over  the  oil  fields  in  the 
event  of  Insurrection,  terrorism,  or  a  region- 
al war  that  threatened  the  Integrity  of 
those  supplies.  Military  leaders  and  policy 
makers  prefer  not  to  talk  much  about  that 
mission,  which  causes  consternation  among 
the  states  of  the  region.  But  that  is  what  an 
RDF  Is  for.  and  that  is  what  It  should  be  or- 
ganized to  do. 

As  presently  conceived,  however,  the  RDF 
is  a  military  disaster  waiting  to  happen.  The 
multi-service  arrangements  are  complicated, 
and  complexity  Is  dangerous  to  military  op- 
erations. "The  RDF  plan  depends  on  close  li- 
aison among  officers  whose  military  back- 
grounds and  perspectives  differ  sharply. 
Military  units  designated  for  eventual  RDF 
duty  will  work  together  only  during  periodic 
exercises,  and  meanwliile  they  will  have 
their  normal  duties  to  attend  to.  They  are 
likely  to  regard  the  RDF  assignment  as  a 
burdensome  extra  chore  and  give  it  short 
shrift. 

So  what  to  do  about  our  stUl -unresolved 
problem  In  the  Gulf?  The  answer  Is  simple, 
because  we  have  had  a  perfectly  capable 
RDF  all  along.  It  Is  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps.  The  Gulf  problem  is  protec- 
tion of  sea  lines  of  supply,  which  also  hap- 
pens to  be  the  primary  mission  of  the  Navy. 
That  duty  may  involve  the  necessity  of 
armed  Intervention  ashore,  which  Is  the  spe- 
cialty of  the  Marines. 

The  Navy  is  uniquely  equipped  to  guaran- 
tee the  safe  passage  of  tankers  by  the  use  of 
carrier-based  air  power,  antisubmarine 
forces,  and  minesweepers.  The  Navy  and  the 
Marines  together  are  uniquely  experienced 
in  the  rapid  deployment  of  light  infantry 
ashore. 

To  do  the  same  job,  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Army  would  need  planes  and  troops  at  large 
permanent  land  bases  somewhere  In  the 
region.  At  present,  there  are  no  prospects 
for  getting  such  bases  because  none  of  the 
countries  Involved  wants  large  U.S.  forces 
on  its  sou.  Even  if  such  bases  could  be  ob- 
tained—in Egypt,  for  example— they  could 
never  be  considered  permanent.  A  coup  or 
revolution  could  shut  them  down  unexpect- 
edly, as  has  happened  before  in  the  Middle 
East. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  have  no  vital  role  in  protecting 
Gulf  oil  supplies,  or  that  the  United  States 
wUl  not  have  to  spend  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  money  to  provide  credible  protec- 
tion. The  Air  Force  would  have  an  impor- 
tant logistical  fuinctlon  from  the  start  of 
any  RDF  action,  and  both  the  Air  Force  and 
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the  Army  must  be  prepared  to  move  quickly 
with  combat  forces  behind  the  Navy-Marine 
cutting  edge  of  the  action.  A  large  new 
cargo  plane,  the  CX.  will  be  needed,  and  the 
Navy  will  need  additional  ships  for  moving 
men  and  supplies.  More  money  must  be 
spent  on  the  prepositloning  arrangements 
already  begun  in  Oman,  Somalia,  Kenya, 
and  Egypt,  and  in  the  buildup  on  Diego 
Garcia  Island.  The  Marines  may  need  to  re- 
cruit a  few  more  good  men. 

But  the  basis  of  the  RDF  should  be  the 
Navy  and  the  Marines.  It  Is  a  job  they  have 
been  doing  for  most  of  America's  existence 
as  a  free  republic,  and  they  should  keep  on 
doing  lt.« 


COMMITTEE  STAFF  REDUCTION" 
A  POLITICAL  CASUALTY 

HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

OF  WEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 
•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  bring  further  attention 
to  a  matter  of  extreme  importance 
that  unfortunately  has  been  tainted 
by  very  partisan  actions. 

The  general  topic  of  my  statement 
concerns  itself  with  Government 
spending.  SpecificaUy,  I,  and  many 
other  Members  of  Congress,  am  ex- 
tremely concerned  with  the  failure  of 
this  body  to  impose  a  true  cut  in  com- 
mittee staff  funding. 

In  all  candor.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal adopted  yesterday  is  a  sham,  and 
an  affront  to  the  American  people 
who  have  clearly  expressed  their 
desire  that  Government  spending  be 
curtailed. 

Confronted  with  an  enormous  na- 
tional deficit,  inflation  and  high  inter- 
est rates,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  set  out  to  bring  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy and  all  its  related  ills  under 
control.  Clearly,  a  reduction  in  Federal 
spending,  wherever  it  may  occur,  will 
help  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  who  so  desperately 
seek  an  end  to  big  Government,  big 
spending  and  big  deficits. 

My  Republican  colleagues  have 
sought  gallantly  to  enact  meaningful 
spending  cuts,  but  the  success  of  any 
legislative  endeavor  undertaken 
during  the  97th  Congress  will  require 
the  cooperation  of  the  House  major- 
ity. To  date,  that  cooperation  has  been 
nonexistent. 

So  important  is  the  need  to  examine 
the  implications  of  the  thwarted  at- 
tempt to  cut  the  committee  staff 
budget,  that  I  am  submitting  a  short 
analysis  of  the  facts  and  figures  relat- 
ing to  this  issue. 

In  1971.  the  total  authorized  fimdlng 
for  House  committees,  excluding  the 
Appropriations  and  Budget  Commit- 
tees and  House  Information  Systems, 
was  approximately  $9.9  million.  The 
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comparable  requested  authorization 
level  for  1981  is  about  $37  mlllion- 
nearly  a  fourfold  Increase. 

There  is  something  seriously  amiss 
here. 

The  major  portion  of  these  expendi- 
tures Is  for  salaries  of  investigative 
staff;  that  is,  those  employees  in 
excess  of  statutory  staff  levels.  Such 
staff  members  are  not  exclusively  en- 
gaged in  investigative  work;  many  are 
responsible  for  clerical  duties.  Ap- 
pointments to  the  investigative  staff 
are  made  on  a  strict  patronage  basis  at 
the  behest  of  individual  conunittee 
chairmen— all  of  whom  are  Democrats. 
Given  the  extent  of  their  responsibil- 
ities, the  majority  chairmen  have  con- 
ducted themselves  with  a  glaring  lack 
of  professionalism  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  political  composition  of  the  com- 
mittee staffs. 

Ciirrently,  there  are  859  Democrat 
staff  members  as  compared  to  156  Re- 
publican staffers— a  ratio  of  5V4  to  1. 
At  the  very  least,  the  minority  staff 
membership  should  reflect  the  ever-In- 
creasing Republican  House  member- 
ship, now  totaling  44  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  for  the 
methods  of  committee  staff  selection 
and  funding  are  well  founded.  Just 
yesterday,  the  Democrats  moved  to 
consider  all  committee  funding  resolu- 
tions in  one  bill.  That  tactic  required  a 
rule  which  enabled  the  Democrat  ma- 
jority to  offer  a  substitute  bill— the 
Wright  amendment— which  imposes  a 
token  10-percent  reduction  over  last 
year's  committee  staff  funding  author- 
ization. That  resolution  was  approved 
along  party  lines.  231  to  171. 

I  am  dismayed  by  the  shallowness  of 
this  action.  The  10-percent  reduction 
of  the  1980  authorization  for  1981 
merely  represents  the  elimination  of 
fimds  not  utilized  last  year.  The 
Wright  amendment  offered  no  spend- 
ing cut.  nor  does  it  save  the  taxpayers 
any  money. 

A  reduction  In  the  rate  of  increase  is 
not  a  cut. 

It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  again, 
the  Republican  leadership  sought  to 
Impose  a  real  spending  cut  by  seeking 
a  10-percent  reduction  in  the  actual 
expenditures  of  1980. 

My  learned  colleague,  Mr.  Collins 
of  Texas,  has  devoted  considerable 
effort  exploring  the  specifics  of  com- 
mittee staff  reduction.  He  has  entered 
numerous  articles  into  the  Record 
outlining  his  contention  that  viable 
committee  staff  reductions  can  be 
readily  accomplished  given  the  Inordi- 
nate growth  these  committees  have 
demonstrated  over  the  past  few  years. 

Facts  and  sentiment  favored  a  reduc- 
tion of  committee  staff  levels.  Despite 
that  fact,  a  motion  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Mr.  Frenzel  of 
Minnesota,  to  recommit  the  resolution 
and  reduce  the  committee  staff  au- 
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thorizatlon  by  $6.6  million,  was  defeat- 
ed along  party  linep.  225  to  184. 

In    the    final    analysis,    a    vote    to 
Impose  a  real  reduction  of  committee 
staff  expenditures  would  have  been  a 
clear  signal  to  the  American  people 
that  the  Congress,  too.  is  aware  of  the 
need  to  cut  back  and  economize.  In- 
stead, the  House  majority  party,  the 
Democrats,  have  made  spending  cuts  a 
political    Issue    by    refusing    even    to 
clean  their  own  house. 

If  the  time  comes  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  exhibit  still  greater  disgust 
for  their  representatives  In  Washing- 
ton, they  may  weU  recall  the  day  when 
the  Congress  refused  to  cut  a  budget 
that  had  increased  by  300  percent  in  a 
10-year  period.* 


SYRACUSE  TO  BE  CONGRATU- 
LATED ON  NATIONAL  INVITA- 
TION TOURNAMENT  APPEAR- 
ANCE 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITBS 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  though  I  re- 
alize that  athletic  competition  does 
not  often  fit  Into  the  dealings  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  offer 
my  congratulations  today  to  Syracuse 
University's  basketball  team  for  its 
highly  laudatory  appearance  in  the  re- 
cently completed  National  Invitation 
Tournament  held  in  New  York  City. 

The  sports  program  at  this  fine  uni- 
versity serving  my  33d  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  State  has  long 
been  known  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  outstanding.  College  athletic 
competition  builds  character  in  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow— the  leaders 
which  this  Nation  perpetually  thirsts 
for. 

Last  night,  BCarch  25,  in  a  heart- 
breaking contest  between  Sjrracuse 
and  Tulsa  University  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  National  Invitation 
Tournament.  Tulsa  defeated  our 
Orangemen  with  a  final  basket  In  the 
final  30  seconds  of  an  overtime  period. 
To  be  certain,  congratulations  are  due 
Tulsa. 

Yet,  for  the  marvelous  characteris- 
tics of  sportsmanship  and  superb  play 
which  brought  this  team  to  a  winning 
season  and  within  30-seconds  of  a  na- 
tional title,  I  today  offer  my  thanks 
and  the  deep  appreciation  of  every 
Syracuse  supporter.  The  team's  final. 
22-12  record,  is  a  matter  of  distinct 
pride  to  each  of  us  who  have  watched 
through  this  season.* 
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8AXTDI  F-15  ADDITIONAL  ARMS 
SALE 
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HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  KAKTXJUTD 
Dl  THX  HOUSZ  or  RXPHXSXNTATIVKS 

Thursday,  March  26.  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  oppose  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion plan  to  sell  additional  offensive 
equipment  for  the  F-15  fighter  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  as  I  opposed  the  original 
Carter  administration  sale  of  the 
planes  in  1978.  The  sale  of  additional 
fuel  tanks  and  air-to-air  missiles 
threatens  the  se<nirlty  of  Israel  and  is 
not  justified  politically  or  strategical- 
ly. The  additional  armaments  would 
also  break  our  original  promise  that 
the  F-15  will  not  have  the  range  to 
strike  Israel. 

The  major  danger  to  Saudi  stability 
is  Internal  and  is  not  reduced  by  in- 
creased Arms  sales.  Iran  collapsed  in- 
wardly a  short  time  after  it  had 
achieved  greater  military  power  than 
any  other  Moslem  nation  in  the 
region. 

The  major  external  threat  perceived 
by  the  Saudis  is  the  Soviet  Union.  Ad- 
vanced equipment  on  62  planes  can 
scarcely  enable  Saudi  Arabia  to  defend 
itself  against  a  Soviet  attack  or  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  against  any 
other  move  to  the  oilfields.  Even  the 
planes  themselves  are  largely  ineffec- 
tive in  dealing  with  any  ground  attack. 
The  real  deterrence  to  any  move 
against  the  oilfields  is  their  position  in 
American  strategic  planning  due  to 
their  importance  to  the  West.  This  ap- 
plies to  threats  from  within  the 
Middle  East,  such  as  Iraq,  as  well. 

The  administration  cites  the 
changed  security  situation  as  the 
reason  behind  this  proposal  prohibited 
by  the  original  1978  sales  agreement. 
Tet,  these  sales  do  not  address  any  of 
the  problems  associated  with  either 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  or 
the  Iran-Iraq  war,  the  major  changes 
in  sec^lrity  cited  by  the  administration. 
The  sale  of  this  additional  equipment 
is  just  not  justified  by  Saudi  security 
considerations. 

The  United  States  has  demonstrated 
a  special  commitment  to  the  continued 
security  of  the  State  of  Israel.  This 
sale  would  threaten  Israel's  well  being. 
The  additional  equipment  proposed 
would  enable  Saudi  planes,  accurately 
and  with  little  wsunlng,  to  hit  any 
target  in  Israel  from  any  base  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Air  secxirity  is  the  key  to  Israe- 
li defense  strategy  and  the  danger  of 
these  planes,  with  these  capabilities,  is 
clear. 

The  Israelis'  fears  are  scarcely 
Imaginary.  Saudi  forces  have  played 
an  active  role  in  three  out  of  four  of 
Israel's  wars  in  the  past  32  years.  The 
Saudis  currently  fund  the  PLO  with 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
They    have    condemned    the    Camp 
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David  agreements  and  have  gone  as 
far  as  to  break  off  relations  with,  and 
cut  off  assistance  to,  Egypt.  As  recent- 
ly as  last  month,  the  Saudi  Oovem- 
ment  called  for  a  Jihad,  holy  war,  to 
eliminate  the  Jewish  state.  Israel, 
may,  in  the  face  of  perceived  hostile 
action,  be  drawn  into  a  preemptive  de- 
struction of  the  Saudi  planes. 

The  additional  armaments  for  the 
F-15,  and  indeed  the  planes  them- 
selves, are  being  used  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  a  symbol  of  American  sup- 
port for  the  Saudi  Government  de- 
spite clear  political  and  military  sup- 
port already  abundantly  demonstrat- 
ed. This  proposal  further  undermines 
American  credibility.* 


FTC'S  CASE  AGAINST  THE 
CEREAL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OP  MICHIGAM 
IN  THX  HOUSE  Or  RKPRSSENTATTVZS 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  introduced  legislation.  H.R.  2509. 
that  concerns  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's shared-monopoly  case 
against  the  three  major  cereal  manu- 
facturers. The  legislation,  cosponsored 
by  72  of  my  House  colleagues,  seeks  to 
place  a  moratorium  on  any  initial  deci- 
sion in  a  shared-monopoly  case  until 
such  time  as  the  Congress  determines 
that  share-monopolies  exist  and  finds 
them  unlawful. 

Yesterday,     the     Washington     Star 
published  a  column  on  the  FTC's  case 
against  the  cereal  Industry  that  ad- 
dresses many  of  the  concerns  that  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  introduction  of  H.R. 
2509.  I  would  like  to  commend  the  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  Washington  St&r.  Mar.  24.  1981] 
The  FTC  Comks  to  Brxakfast 
(By  Tom  Bethell) 

On  April  26.  1976.  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission filed  a  complaint  against  the  Kel- 
logg Company.  General  Mills.  General 
Poods,  and  Quaker  Oats,  charging  them 
with  having  a  "highly  concentrated,  non- 
competitive market  structure  in  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  ready-to-eat-cereal."  In 
effect,  the  FTC  claimed,  although  no  one 
company  has  a  monopoly  on  the  $740  mll- 
Uon-a-year  Industry,  these  four  companies 
had  managed  to  achieve  a  shared  monopoly 
over  it. 

To  correct  the  alleged  monopoly,  the  PTC 
has  proposed  a  draconlan  remedy.  If  noth- 
ing else,  demonstrates  how  much  is  at  stake 
in  the  case.  This  was  in  any  event  made  per- 
fectly clear  In  1976  by  a  former  PTC  staffer 
named  Charles  Mueller,  who  had  helped 
launch  the  cereal  case  In  1969.  "Should  the 
courts  side  with  the  FTC,"  he  said  in  News- 
week, "they  would  be  declaring  about  one- 
third  of  the  n.S.  economy  to  be  illegal." 

If  the  courts  do  side  with  the  FTC  in  this 
case.  Kellogg  will  have  to  sever  limbs  from 
Its  own  corxMrate  body,  splitting  off  three 
new  compaiiies:  Oeneral  Mills  and  General 
FVxKls  will  lUiewise  have  to  dismember 
themselves.  The  five  new  companies  must 
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each  have  enough  capacity  to  supply  ap- 
proximately six  per  cent  of  the  ready-to-«at- 
cereal  market:  and  each  would  be  assigned 
exclusive  rights  to  manufacture  and  sell  one 
or  more  brands  already  established  in  the 
marketplace. 

A  If  AIVX  RXMKDT 

Even  if  the  companies  involved  have  been 
engaged  In  a  tacit  conspiracy,  this  proposed 
"remedy"  would  strike  many  people  as 
being  both  naive  and  arrogant.  It  makes  the 
fundamental  mistake  of  assuming  that 
viable  new  companies  can  simply  be  ordered 
into  existence;  that  we  will  aU  necessarily  be 
better  off  when  they  do  exist;  and  that  the 
necessary  efficiencies  of  scale,  management, 
and  productivity  can  be  created  by  flat.  We 
see  here  the  uncomfortably  close  resem- 
blance between  the  bureaucratic  and  the  to- 
talitarian mind. 

But  let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  FTC's 
charge  of  "shared  monopoly."  Edward  F. 
Howrey,  a  counsel  for  Oeneral  Mills,  has 
said  that  "the  FTC  has  created  an  entirely 
new  offense  that  they  call  'shared  monopo- 
ly.'"  Similarly,  a  Kellogg  memo  on  the  case 
claims  that  "the  FTC's  case  Is  without  legal 
precedent.  .  .  The  idea  of  a  'shared  monop- 
oly,' aside  from  being  self-contradictory.  Is 
completely  unprecedented  in  the  law. " 

The  charge  of  "shared  monopoly"  is 
indeed  not  found  in  any  statute.  The  histo- 
ry of  antitrust  strongly  suggests  that  the 
charge  of  sharing  a  monopoly  reflects  the 
endless  frustration  that  academics,  officials, 
and  lawyers  have  encountered  In  their 
search  for  a  real  monopoly.  By  1968  a  White 
House  Task  F\>rce  on  Antitrust  Policy  was 
recommending  the  adoption  of  a  Concen- 
trated Industries  Act.  designed  to  fragment 
an  Industry  In  which  "any  four  or  fewer 
firms  had  an  aggregate  market  share  of  70 
percent  or  more.  .  .  "  No  such  act  has  been 
passed,  but  the  FTC  Investigation  of  the 
cereal  companies,  whose  combined  market 
share  satisfied  this  test,  began  the  following 
year. 

In  bringing  the  complaint  against  the 
cereal  companies,  the  FTC  advanced  the 
shared  monopoly  doctrine  Into  the  final 
stage— without  any  supporting  statute.  But. 
curiously  enough,  someone  or  some  faction 
within  the  FTC  seems  to  have  "blinked"  at 
the  last  minute.  And  so  there  was  added  to 
the  complaint  the  FTC's  charge  that  the 
cereal  companies  not  merely  had  a  certain 
combined  market  share,  but  had  achieved  It 
and  maintained  It  by  engaging  in  collusive, 
anticompetitive  practices  of  a  type  that 
have  been  declared  Illegal  In  earlier  anti- 
trust cases. 

WISE  RANGE  07  CHOICES 

A  Charge  of  monopolization  really  only 
makes  sense  with  respect  to  a  product  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  substituted  for 
something  else  like  it.  A  moment's  thought 
shows  that  ready-to-eat  breakfast  cereal 
does  not  fall  in  this  category.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  breakfast  products  available 
on  the  supermarket  shelves;  cereal  that 
must  be  cooked,  or  to  which  hot  water  must 
be  added;  bacon  and  eggs;  grits;  liquid  In- 
stant breakfast:  Instant  breakfast,  bars: 
frozen  waffles:  muffins,  pastries,  etc.  What 
was  being  "monopolized"?  Not  food,  of 
course;  not  breakfast  food  either.  Not 
cereal,  even.  But  ready-to-eat  cereal:  a  small 
subset  of  the  domain  of  breakfasts! 

It  Is  clear,  too.  that  the  public  has  not 
been  switching  away  from  ready-to-eat 
cereal  In  response  to  unconscionably  high- 
priced  Product  19  or  Rice  Krisples.  In  1970, 
the  year  the  FTC  Investigation  began.  25 
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per  cent  of  the  country's  73  billion  "poten- 
tial breakfasts"  Involved  the  consumption  of 
allegedly  monopoly-priced  ready-to-eat  cere- 
als. By  1975  this  share  would  grow  to  36  per 
cent.  In  short,  the  public  has  not  been  pro- 
tecting Itself  against  the  alleged  monopo- 
llsU  by  the  simple  expedient  of  switching  to 
non-monopolized  alternatives.  Oligopolistic 
com  flakes  have  remained  more  enticing 
than  competitive  muffins. 

Of  course,  this  argument  is  not  likely  to 
be  persuasive  to  FTC  lawyers.  The  FTC 
charges  that  the  companies  "were  able  to 
establish  a  procedure  for  changing  list 
prices  that  enabled  them  to  raise  their 
prices  regularly  without  fear  that  they 
would  lose  sales  and  market  shares  to  one 
another."  This  procedure  is  termed  by 
economists  "collusive  price  leadership."  The 
FTC  makes  no  charge  of  an  actual  conspir- 
acy to  achieve  this  result.  Morever.  the  FTC 
did  not  even  claim  that  there  liad  been  col- 
lusive price  Increases  between  Individual, 
competing  cereal  brands.  Only  groups  of 
products,  arbitrarily  selected  from  the  com- 
peting companies,  were  said  to  be  colluslvely 
priced.  By  analogy,  one  could  say  that  all 
trees  in  the  forest  grow  at  different  rates, 
but  if  an  observer  is  allowed  to  make  his 
own  selection  of  Individual  trees,  he  could 
find  one  group  that  was  growing,  on  aver- 
age, at  the  same  rate  as  another  group,  and 
then  claim  that  there  was  ""collusion  "  be- 
tween the  two. 

ODD  IWrERPRBTATIONS 

Thus  the  charge  of  price  leadership  fails 
completely.  But  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
one  of  the  rocks  on  which  it  founders  is  the 
discovery  by  the  FTC  that  the  proliferating 
brand  names,  box  sizes,  and  packaging  tech- 
niques made  it  extremely  difficult  for  each 
company  to  figure  out  what  its  rivals  were 
doing.  Nevertheless,  the  FTC  charges  that 
"product  proliferation"  is  an  antl-competl- 
tive  activity,  constituting  a  "barrier  to 
entry." 

If  companies  want  to  enter  Into  s  tacit 
price  conspiracy,  they  could  best  do  this  by 
homogenizing  their  product  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  cereal  companies  have  instead 
done  their  best  to  differentiate  them.  It 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  difflciUt 
way  to  maintain  a  tacit  conspiracy.  It  is  the 
restraint  of  trade  that  violated  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  act.  But  the  proliferation  of  It  has 
now  specifically  been  attacked  by  the  FTC. 

"If  the  PTC  is  not  standing  antitrust 
law  on  its  head  I  simply  do  not  under- 
stand what  the  law  says,"  University 
of  Chicago  professor  Yale  Brozen  has 
written.* 


PENSION  PLAN  RESERVES 

HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OPGOAM 
IN  THE  HODSE  Or  REPRESEirrA"rrVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 
•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  submit  for  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress legislation  which  would  correct  a 
technical  oversight  in  section  805  of 
the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Under  existing  laws,  residents  of  the 
U.S.  territory  of  Guam  are  denied  the 
privilege  of  investing  their  private 
pension  funds  in  tax  free  shelters  here 
within  the  50  States.  Such  programs 
are  operated  by  a  number  of  well- 
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known  insurance  companies  and  are 
designed  to  help  protect  pension  funds 
by  sheltering  them  from  U.S.  taxes. 
Currently,  the  ability  to  invest  private 
pension  funds  in  such  programs  is  en- 
joyed by  the  residents  of  all  50  States 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

Guam's  residents  are  denied  access 
to  section  805  programs  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  However, 
because  the  territory  uses  what  is 
known  as  a  mirror-image  tax.  Codes 
with  the  United  States  and  funds  from 
Guam  are  thus  considered  to  be  for- 
eign for  tax  and  investment  purposes 
in  such  instances.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  act  to  Include  Guam 
as  an  eligible  area  in  the  section  805 
programs. 

We  are  American  citizens  and  while 
we  do  have  a  different  tax  status,  the 
inclusion  of  island  residents  in  this  tax 
shelter  program  will  have  absolutely 
no  effect  on  the  U.S.  Treasury  nor  will 
it   cost  other  American   taxpayers    1 
cent.  Our  inclusion  in  the  program, 
will,  however,  be  of  enormous  impor- 
tance to  the  private  business  firms  on 
Guam  and  their  employees.  They,  like 
aU  of  us,  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
they  can  retire  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  pension  funds  have 
been   wisely   invested   and   protected. 
This  is  not  now  the  case  on  Guam. 
Local  firms  must  often  use  speculative 
areas    of    investment    to    attain    the 
maximum    yield    for    their    pension 
fimds.   My  legislation  would  provide 
these  funds  with  a  safe  haven  here  in 
the  United  States.  Thank  you. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R. - 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  the  pension  plan 
reserves  of  a  life  Insurance  company  shall 
include  amounts  allocable  to  certain  trusts 
forming  part  of  a  pension,  profit-sharing, 
or  stock  bonus  plan  all  of  the  participants 
of  which  are  residents  of  Guam 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.   That   (a) 
subsection  (d)  of  section  805  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  pension 
plan  reserves)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "For  purposes  of 
paragraph  ( IKA),  a  trust  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  described  in  section  401(a)  and  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)  If  such  trust 
forms  part  of  a  pension,  profit-sharing,  or 
stock  bonus  plan  and  is  exempt  from  income 
tax  under  the  laws  of  Guam  and  if  all  of  the 
participants  of  such  plan  are  residents  of 
Guam." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1977.* 


DIMINISHING  RETURNS 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLIMOIS 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 
•  Mr.    MICHEL.    Mr.    Speaker,    how 
much  of  any  given  social  or  economic 
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or  environmental  problem  can  govern- 
ment solve?  This  is  an  important  ques- 
tion because  it  is  obvious  that  when 
you  get  down  to  the  last,  often  terribly 
difficult  parts  of  a  problem,  the 
amount  of  money  needed  to  make 
even  a  smaU  dent  in  the  problem  often 
must  be  weighed  against  the  probable 
results.  In  other  words,  we  can't  do  ev- 
erything and  we  can't  solve  every  part 
of  every  problem.  That  is  common 
sense.  But  to  hear  some  special  inter- 
est groups  talk,  if  every  part  of  every 
problem  is  not  totally  and  absolutely 
solved,  forever,  then  we  have  failed.  I 
do  not  believe  that  and  the  American 
people  do  not  believe  that. 

The  Peoria  Journal  Star  recently  ad- 
dressed this  problem  and  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  attention  that  newspa- 
per's commonsense  attitudes.  At  this 
time  I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Record 
"Diminishing  Returns"  from  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star,  March  24.  1981. 
[From  the  Journal  Star,  BCar.  24. 1981] 

DmuiuuxHG  Rrruuis 
It  may  well  be  that  the  central  problem 
that  has  landed  us  with  a  government  that 
produces  poor  resulte  at  high  costs  is  the 
way  politicians  and  bureaucrats  have  forgot- 
ten the  law  of  diminishing  returns. 

No  businessman  would  forget  It  or  ignore 
it,  probably,  but  then  we  have  filled  this 
government  with  graduate  lawyers  who 
never  practiced  outside  of  government,  and 
with  academics,  entertainers,  public  rela- 
tions men.  former  pro  athletes  and  career 
politicians. 

Those  are  not  activities  that  have  an 
awareness  or  a  decent  respect  for  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns. 

They  do  not  recognize  that  in  prt>ducUve 
activities  there  is  an  optimum  point  of  bene- 
fits for  the  amount  of  input— after  which  it 
takes  more  and  more  input  to  get  leas  and 
less  result. 

To  those  Inventing  paper  laws,  law  by  Its 
nature  demands  an  absolute  total  result. 
(Otherwise,  it  Is  "discriminatory.") 

Hence,  we  have  galloped  off  into  hundreds 
of  programs  mandated  to  forge  ahead  with- 
out regard  to  the  realities  of  the  law  of  di- 
minishing returns— and  when  it  sets  in.  they 
Just  keep  demanding  more  and  more  fund- 
ing to  strive  for  that  less  and  leas  result. 
That's  what  really  costs  the  taxpayer. 
Government  can  attack  major  abuses,  for 
example,  and  get  spectacular  results  with  a 
minimum  of  cost  and  effort,  but  when  It 
gets  down  to  nit  picking  and  hair  splitting 
and  abstract  argtuients  to  decide  If  some- 
thing shado»T  really  is  an  abuse  under  the 
program— or  an  entitlement— the  cost  and 
effort  t>ecomes  astronomical  and  the  results, 
often,  bizarre. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  what  program  is 
more  needed  and  which  can  be  dispensed 
with— although  that  seems  to  be  the  only 
language  some  people  understand. 

The  central  problem  is  the  "over-adminis- 
tration" of  Just  about  every  program  under 
the  sun— and  the  related  propensity  of  law- 
makers to  mandate  ideal  goals  without 
regard  to  the  possibilities  or  the  cost  .  .  . 
and  Just  turn  the  bureaucracy  looae  to  go 
for  it  fuU  blast. 

That  process  Is  not  Just  costly  to  the  tax- 
payer. It  often  proceeds  with  a  scorched 
earth  attitude  versus  employers,  producers. 
Job-holders  and  taxpayers  alike. 
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with  their  n&rrow  Jurisdiction  and  single 
track  mandate,  they  often  do  not  seem  to 
care  how  much  resources  they  bum  up  and 
destroy,  nor  whether  it  Is  public  or  private. 
The  havoc  to  the  society  and  its  basic  econo- 
my has  been  ignored  as  If  It  were  Irrelevant. 

To  pour  resources  as  11  they  were  endless 
Into  those  last  impossible,  struggling  minute 
gains  on  the  theory  that  only  then  have  we 
really  done  the  Job  Is  Idiotic 

It  has  been  recognized  as  such  through 
generations  of  practical  people. 

But  that  reality  has  been  treated  as  irrel- 
evant by  zealots  with  a  variety  of  causes,  by 
politicians  eager  to  nail  down  their  purpose 
and  enforce  its  absolute  compliance,  and  by 
bureaucrats  whose  function  is  to  pursue  the 
mandate  to  the  last  shoelace  on  the  last  bas- 
ketball player  In  Crosswitch,  Kentucky, 
Junior  High. 

That's  where  the  money  goes. 

And  that's  where  It  accomplishes  the 
least. 

Half  the  skill  of  maiiagement  in  the  real 
world  lies  in  the  ability  to  recognize  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns  so  as  to  divert 
resources  at  that  point  to  something  that 
will  produce  useful  results— instead  of  pour- 
ing It  down  a  rat-hole. 

But  In  government,  a  mandate  is  unlimit- 
ed and  absolute,  and  so  a  key  role  of  man- 
aging doesn't  even  exist. 

If  two  percent  of  the  mandated  task  Is  not 
accomplished,  cannot  be  reached,  the 
answer  is  to  call  for  more  and  more  funds  to 
whack  away — often  fruitlessly— at  that  last, 
stubborn,  impossible  two  percent. 

The  stupid  $40  million-plus  sewer  project 
In  Peoria  and  its  counterparts  all  over  the 
nation  provide  a  classic  example. 

Ninety-nine  percent  pure  Isn't  good 
enough  for  the  purists.  So,  they  shrug  their 
shoulders  as  if  we  have  no  choice  and  Insist 
that  the  taxpayers  must  finance  an  endless 
losing  war  on  the  last  percentile— admitting 
that  this  giant  project  will  only  dent  it. 

You  realize  that  as  long  as  the  present  at- 
titude and  method  exists,  this  $40  million  Is 
not  the  end?  Next  will  come  ISO  million  to 
try  to  knock  off  another  quarter  of  a  per- 
cent. 

The  agency  has  to  keep  demanding. 

That's  Its  business. 

And  the  demands  keep  getting  more  out- 
landish, less  useful,  and  more  expensive. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  responses  of  our  sup- 
posed governmental  leaders  are  to  wring 
their  hands  and  tell  us  how  helpless  they 
are  to  do  anything  about  it,  what  kind  of 
leadership  is  that?  We  are  wasting  our 
money  on  them,  too.* 


CLEAN  ADR  ACT 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  n 

or  WEST  viRGiiaA 

n*  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  present  a  few 
opening  reniarks  for  a  2-day  sympo- 
sium, which  I  believe  will  serve  a  great 
benefit  to  interested  Members  of  this 
body  and  to  their  staffs  as  well. 

The  Energy  Research  Center  of 
West  Virginia  University,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Library  of  Congress,  is 
presenting  an  open  and  objective  dis- 
cussion of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  energy  research  center,  headed 
by  Dr.  Dayne  Aldridge,  is  well  respect- 
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ed  worldwide  for  their  work  In  the 
energy  field.  They  have  assembled  a 
distinguished  group  of  panelists,  and  I 
hope  those  who  are  interested  will 
take  advantage  of  their  expertise  and 
Insight  of  this  issue. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues,  my  opening  re- 
marks. 

Clxam  Air  Act  Stmposiuii 

Good  morning,  and  thank  you  for  coming. 

I'm  Congressman  Nick  Rahaix  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  West  Virginia,  and  I 
would  like  to  briefly  thank  my  good  friends 
from  West  Virginia  University  for  setting  up 
this  symposium.  I  believe  It  will  be  a  worth- 
while tool  for  all  of  you. 

This  nation  undertook  an  ambitious  set  of 
programs  over  the  past  decade  to  control 
pollution  and  preserve  environmental  qual- 
ity, with  some  200  major  laws  enacted  at  the 
Federal  level  alone.  The  most  prominent 
being,  of  course,  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  air  Is  Indeed  cleaner  and  the  water 
purer,  and  the  total  environment  therefore 
Is  presumably  healthier,  as  a  result  of  these 
efforts. 

Data  on  the  ambient  air  quality  in  most 
metropolitan  areas  show  that  levels  of 
smoke  and  dust,  sulfur  dioxide,  and  carbon 
monoxide  have  been  reduced.  Surveys  of 
watier  quality  likewise  show  reductions  in 
the  levels  of  various  pollutants. 

In  very  few  Federal  initiatives  of  recent 
times,  has  so  much  been  accomplished 
within  a  brief  span  of  time,  as  in  the  envi- 
ronmental area.  Protection  of  the  environ- 
ment indeed  has  become  an  ongoing  com- 
mitment, not  the  passing  fad  it  was  some- 
times thought  to  be. 

The  context  within  which  environmental 
issues  are  dealt  today  differs  from  that  of 
the  early  1970's.  As  the  last  decade  began, 
Americans  seemed  to  believe  that  the  nation 
could  rather  quickly  enjoy  a  healthier  and 
cleaner  environment.  The  1980's  are  likely 
to  be  characterized  by  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  this  endeavor. 

After  roughly  a  decade's  experience  with 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the 
public  has  a  better  understanding  of  the 
complexities  of  controlling  pollution.  The 
public  has  also  been  confronted  with  evi- 
dence that  a  cleaner  environment  can  only 
be  bought  at  a  substantial  price. 

In  the  midst  of  high  Inflation  and  stag- 
nant economic  conditions.  It  Is  believed  by 
some  that  industrial  growth  and  expansion 
has  been  hindered  by  some  degree  in  our 
quest  for  cleaner  air.  As  these  efforts  con- 
tinue, questions  will  certainly  be  raised  over 
how  high  a  priority  should  be  assigned  to  a 
cleaner  environment,  how  quickly  a  given 
environmental  standard  should  be  attained, 
and  what  additional  price  should  be  paid. 

Related  and  additional  questions  Include: 
Has  technology  sufficiently  advanced  to 
solve  all  our  problems  at  a  "reasonable 
cost"?  Are  standards  that  seek  to  protect  all 
individuals  from  sUl  possible  risks,  thus  ig- 
noring the  concept  of  acceptable  risk,  in  the 
public's  best  Interest?  Can  cost-benefit  anal- 
yses be  applied  to  environmental  goals? 
What  Impact  does  unreasonable  clean  air 
standards  have  upon  employment,  the  con- 
trol of  inflation,  and  other  desirable  social 
goals?  Are  excessive  clean  air  requirements 
a  genuine  threat  to  our  national  security  by 
forcing  our  continued  reliance  upon  expen- 
sive and  unstable  Imported  oil?  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  questions  that  have 
to  be  answered. 

For  years,  nearly  every  interest  group  in 
this   nation   has   been   developing   amend- 
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ments  which  they  believe  wiU  make  the 
Clean  Air  Act  more  operative  without  weak- 
ening its  primary  objective,  the  protection 
of  human  health.  No  one  will  quarrel  with 
this  goal,  and  no  one  Is  out  to  "gut"  or  wipe 
the  Clean  Air  Act  completely  off  the  books. 
The  American  people  do  not  want  such 
action,  nor  will  the  Congress  take  such 
action. 

But  we  still  have  to  face  up  to  the  costs  to 
some  Americans. 

Steel  facilities,  and  in  particular,  coke  bat- 
teries which  provide  the  basic  building  block 
for  the  steel  making  process  have  been 
closed  for  failure  to  meet  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  EPA.  Further,  utility  boil- 
ers currently  burning  costly  Imported  oil 
have  been  prevented  from  converting  to 
coal  due  to  stringent  regulations.  So  some 
may  say  that  regulations,  not  the  Act,  are 
the  problem.  This  is  another  question  I  am 
sure  will  be  addressed. 

Today  and  tomorrow,  the  West  Virginia 
University  Eiiergy  Research  Center,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Library  of  Congress, 
have  brought  together  a  most  distinguished 
group  of  experts  who  will  discuss  the  Clean 
Air  Act's  implication  on  stationary  sources. 
I  believe  special  interest  should  be  given  to 
the  panel  on  acid  rain,  a  topic  about  which 
we  are  reading  more  and  more,  especially  as 
coal  is  being  pushed  as  a  dominant  domestic 
energy  source. 

This  symposium  will  contribute  immense- 
ly to  a  rational  discussion  of  important 
reform  issues  posed  by  both  industry  and 
environmental  groups,  and  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  rational  balance  among  environ- 
mental, energy,  and  economic  objectives. 

At  this  time,  I  wlU  turn  the  program  over 
to  E)r.  E>ayne  Aldredge,  who  is  director  of 
the  Energy  Research  Center  at  WVU,  and 
who  is  a  close  personal  friend  of  mine.  I>r. 
Aldredge  wUl  serve  as  the  moderator  for  the 
program. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  attending.  I 
am  sure  this  two-day  session  wlU  provide  a 
unique  opportunity  for  you  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the 
Issues  surrounding  lt.« 


EMPLOYEE  RETIREMENT 
SAVINGS  ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  with 
my  colleague,  Mr.  F*renzel,  is  the  first 
of  several  legislative  initiatives  which 
will  set  a  new  course  in  pension  policy 
whereby  private  pensions  and  individ- 
ual retirement  savings  may  grow  to 
meet  the  retirement  income  chal- 
lenges of  this  Nation  in  the  1980's  and 
beyond. 

The  demographics  of  the  future  cast 
doubt  on  the  health  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee 
how  current  levels  of  support  can  be 
maintained,  yet  far  too  many  workers 
already  depend  on  social  security 
benefits  as  their  sole  source  of  retire- 
ment earnings. 

On  the  other  hand,  individual  incen- 
tives for  personal  retirement  savings 
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and  investment  are  not  emphasized 
enough.  New  inducements  will  be  nec- 
essary to  encourage  individual  retire- 
ment initiatives,  particularly  diuing 
this  era  of  shrinking  disposable 
income,  when  this  aspect  of  retire- 
ment planning  is  the  first  to  be  dis- 
missed. 

Our  bill,  the  Employee  Retirement 
Savings  Act  of  1981,  provides  the  nec- 
essary Inducements:  First,  by  increas- 
ing the  deductible  limit  on  contribu- 
tions to  individual  retirement  accounts 
(IRA's)  from  $1,500  to  $2,000;  second, 
by  removing  the  present  15  percent  of 
earned  income  limit  on  IRA's  in  order 
to  simplify  IRA  administration  and  to 
induce  low  wage  earners  to  save  more; 
third,  by  permitting  a  deduction 
within  the  $2,000  limit  for  voluntary 
or  mandatory  contributions  to  employ- 
er-sponsored pension  and  savings 
plans;  fourth,  by  permitting  all  em- 
ployees to  split  their  contributions  in 
order  to  pay  up  to  $1,000  into  an  IRA 
for  their  spouse  regardless  of  spousal 
earnings;  and  fifth,  by  removing  the 
age  70  V4  restriction  on  contributions  to 
IRA's. 

The  bill  also  equalizes  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  retirement  contributions  for 
private  and  public  employees.  Public 
employees  covered  under  social  secu- 
rity and  paying  the  FICA  tax  could 
deduct  up  to  $2,000  in  contributions  to 
their  pension  plan  or  IRA.  Public  em- 
ployees not  covered  under  social  secu- 
rity would  have  the  $2,000  deductible 
limit  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
PICA  tax  they  would  have  had  to  pay 
If  they  had  been  covered  under  social 
security.  Besides  creating  tax  equity,  a 
side  benefit  of  this  provision  will 
accrue  to  the  ailing  Social  Security 
Trust  Poinds.  Groups  of  public  employ- 
ees in  plans  already  covered  under 
social  security  will  in  the  future  be 
less  likely  to  pull  out  from  under 
social  security,  since  it  would  mean 
the  loss  of  significant  tax  benefits  to 
individual  participants.  This  would 
halt  the  recent  hemorrhaging  of  social 
security  revenues  due  to  the  loss  of 
taxes  from  public  employee  groups 
who  have  voluntarily  withdrawn  from 
the  system. 

BENETITS  or  NEW  POLICIES  UNDER  BILL 

Currently,  individuals  who  are  active 
participants  in  a  retirement  plan 
cannot  establish  an  IRA  and  cannot 
receive  a  tax  deduction  for  their  own 
plan  contributions  whether  such  con- 
tributions are  voluntary  or  mandatory. 

By  providing  tax  deductions  to  plan 
participants  for  their  own  contribu- 
tions, the  bill  will  solve  several  prob- 
lems which  have  manifested  them- 
selves under  the  current  law.  When  an 
employee  already  participating  in  a 
plan  desires  to  establish  an  IRA  but  Is 
precluded  from  doing  so,  pressure  is 
created  for  the  employee  to  withdraw 
from  the  plan.  On  a  collective  scale, 
this  pressure  could  jeopardize  the 
plan's  qualified   tax  status.   The  bill 
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will  eliminate  the  current  pressure  for 
employees  to  withdraw  from  plans. 

The  current  law  prohibiting  partici- 
pants from  setting  up  an  IRA  works  as 
a  particular  hardship  on  mobile  em- 
ployees such  as  engineers.  Under  the 
bill,  employees  who  participate  in  the 
plan  but  terminate  before  they  are 
vested  would  not  receive  any  plan 
benefits,  but  they  would  at  least  have 
their  IRA  to  fall  back  on. 

Finally,  under  the  bUl,  those  who 
participate  in  inadequate  plans— for 
example,  profit-sharing  arrangements 
when  there  is  minimal  profit— will 
have  the  freedom  to  set  up  their  own 
IRA's  or  contribute  to  their  own  plans, 
if  permitted,  and  receive  a  tax  deduc- 
tion. 

The  biU  will  also  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  pension  plans  in 
cases  where  employers  were  previously 
reluctant  or  unable  to  fund  for  pen- 
sions at  a  meaningful  benefit  level. 

The  expansion  of  pensions  and  re- 
tirement savings  under  our  bill  will 
have  a  profound  positive  effect  on  our 
national  economy.  Aggregate  savings 
and  capital  formation  will  be  en- 
hanced. The  resulting  economic  ex- 
pansion wiU  be  reflected  in  higher 
levels  of  employment,  real  wage  rates, 
and  a  larger  stock  of  capital.  The  in- 
creased emphasis  on  investment  and 
savings  will  help  put  a  damper  on  the 
intolerably  high  rates  of  inflation  our 
Nation  has  recently  suffered. 

In  summary,  our  bill  creates  a  new 
retirement  policy  framework  in  which 
retirement  income  security  will  be  en- 
hanced through  increased  retirement 
savings  and  pension  plan  formation. 
We  appeal  to  our  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  and  President  Reagan  as 
well,  to  set  a  new  course  responsive  to 
the  retirement  needs  of  our  Nation's 
workers  and  their  families  by  quickly 
enacting  the  Employee  Retirement 
Savings  Act  of  1981.« 


DISAPPROVAL  OP  PELL  GRANT 
PROGRAM  SCHEDULES 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  two  resolutions  of 
disapproval  of  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, March  13,  1981,  final  regulation, 
establishing  fanuly  contribution 
schedules  for  the  Pell  grant  (formerly 
BEOG)  program.  The  regulation  sets 
forth  the  formulas  used  to  determine 
student  eligibility  for  PeU  grants  on 
the  basis  of  need. 

On  January  19,  1981,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  published  a  family 
contribution  schedule  which  contin- 
ued a  practice  begun  during  the  1973- 
74  school  year  of  indexing  by  the  CPl 
the  calculation  of  family  size  offsets. 
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These  offsets  determine  how  much 
money  parents  have  as  disposable 
income  to  pay  for  college  costs— there- 
by determining  the  size  of  a  student's 
grant.  The  January  19,  1981,  family 
contribution  schedule  had  already 
been  published  as  a  proposed  rule. 
Comments  had  been  received  and  it 
was  then  published  as  a  final  regtila- 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  suspen- 
sion of  all  regulations  on  January  21, 
1981,  the  Department  stopped  process- 
ing all  student  applications  for  Pell 
grants  and  revised  the  final  regula- 
tions which  were  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  March  9,  1981,  but  not  pub- 
lished untU  March  13,  1981.  The  re- 
vised regulation  would  freeze  the 
family  size  offset  at  its  1980-81  level, 
rather  than  increasing  the  offset  by 
the  Consimier  Price  Index  (CPI)  as  is 
customarily  done.  The  reason  given 
for  the  change  is  to  reemphasize  "the 
traditional  responsibility  of  the  family 
in  financing  postsecondary  education" 
and  to  "combat  inflation."  It  was 
noted  that  one  commenter  on  the  PCS 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  dated 
August  1,  1980,  -suggested  that  the 
use  of  the  Consiuner  Price  Index  arti- 
ficially increased  financial  need."  It 
appears  that  the  Department  is  using 
this  comment  as  a  partial  rational  for 
not  indexing  the  offsets. 

Upon  close  examination  of  this  com- 
ment, it  is  evident  that  the  com- 
menter, Robert  WaUing.  director  for 
financial  aid.  Central  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, did  not  request  that  the  offset 
not  be  indexed,  but  that  the  CPI  may 
not  be  the  best  index  to  use.  He  was 
concerned  that  the  CPI  includes  cur- 
rent mortgage  Interest  rates  which  do 
not  necessarily  apply  to  parents  of  col- 
lege-age students.  He  urges  the  De- 
partment fo  reevaluate  the  use  of  the 
CPI  as  the  index  or  to  extract  the 
mortgage  interest  rate  component 
from  the  CPI. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  have  serious 
reservations  about  "indexing"  as  a 
general  rule.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Wall- 
ing makes  a  valid  point,  however.  Now 
is  not  the  time  to  consider  policy 
changes  which  will  further  delay  proc- 
essing or  deny  access  to  the  Pell  grant 
program  to  students  who  expect  to 
participate. 

The  administration's  budget  reduc- 
tions, to  the  extent  that  they  rely  on 
major  policy  changes,  through  regula- 
tions or  legislation,  in  the  PeU  grant 
program,  are  opposed  by  a  majority  of 
our  subcommittee.  The  March  13, 
1981,  family  contribution  schedule  is 
just  such  a  proposal  to  change  policy. 
If  the  family  size  offset  for  1981-82 
is  not  indexed,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO)  estimates 
154,0(X)  students  would  lose  eligibility 
in  1981-82  and  $220  million  would  be 
saved.  The  administration  believes 
that  $134  million  would  be  saved  and 
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about  100.000  students  would  no 
longer  be  eligible  for  PeU  grants.  An 
alternative  method  of  achieving  sav- 
ings under  the  Pell  grant  program  is 
by  applying  the  first  stage  of  the 
grant  reduction  schedule.  If  this  re- 
duction schedule  Is  used,  CBO  esti- 
mates the  $179  million  would  be  saved 
with  no  loss  of  eligibility.  The  adminis- 
tration has  slightly  lower  estimates  of 
$136  million  savings  with  a  100.000  loss 
In  eligibility  if  the  offset  Is  not  in- 
dexed. It  also  estimates  that  use  of  the 
reduction  schedule  would  save  $159 
million. 

Because  of  my  strong  personal  con- 
cern about  the  Department's  failure  to 
process  Pell  grant  appUcatlons  over 
the  last  60  days.  Chairman  Pkrkins 
and  I  wrote  Secretary  Bell  on  March 
18  questioning  both  the  legality  and 
the  propriety  of  the  suspension  of  the 
January  19  regulation.  Secretary  Bell 
believes  the  legal  basis  for  the  suspen- 
sion and  subsequent  amendment  of 
the  January  19,  1981.  final  regula- 
tion—without following  the  procedure 
set  forth  in  the  sUtute— is  legal. 

Notwithstanding  these  legal  ques- 
tions, the  subcommittee  is  most  con- 
cerned with  how  the  Department's  de- 
cision to  modify  the  family  contribu- 
tion schedule  affects  the  processing  of 
2.5  million  student  applications  for 
Federal  and  other  student  financial  as- 
sistance. Pell  grants  are  the  founda- 
tion for  all  Federal  student  aid  and 
these  grants  are  also  used  by  many 
State  scholarship  agencies  to  award 
grants.  In  my  home  State,  the  Illinois 
State  Scholarship  Commission  relies 
on  Pell  grant  awards  not  only  to  deter- 
mine which  students  are  eligible  for 
State  scholarships,  but  also  how  much 
their  awards  will  be.  The  Depart- 
ment's failure  to  process  Pell  grants 
wUl  have  a  serious  impact  on  the 
future  education  of  millions  of  college 
students. 

I  want  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
know  that  the  subcommittee,  its 
Senate  counterpart,  and  the  higher 
education  community  have  sought  to 
resolve  the  impasse.  Discussions  are 
still  underway.  The  members  of  this 
subcommittee,  and  the  higher  educa- 
tion community,  have  worked  with  the 
administration  over  the  past  few  days 
to  resolve  the  budgetary  and  policy 
differences  which  separate  us,  and 
more  importantly,  begin  the  process- 
ing of  Pell  grant  applications  of  the 
more  than  1  million  students  who 
need  assistance. 

I  am  submitting  the  necessary  reso- 
lution of  disapproval,  in  the  event  the 
CTirrent  negotiations  do  not  succeed. 

My  hope  is  that  they  will.* 
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GUATEMALA:  A  GOVERNMENT 
PROGRAM  OP  POLITICAL 
MURDER 


March  26,  1981 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MAItTLAirD 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amnes- 
ty International,  the  internationally 
recognized  human  rights  organization, 
has  published  a  report  on  human 
rights  conditions  in  Guatemala.  The 
thrust  of  the  report  is  aptly  summed 
up  by  the  subtitle:  "A  Government 
Program  of  Political  Murder."  The 
opening  paragraph  of  the  report  states 
the  case  with  chilling  simplicity: 

The  human  rights  Issue  that  dominates  all 
others  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  is  that 
people  who  oppose  or  are  imagined  to 
oppose  the  government  are  systematically 
seized  without  warrant,  tortured,  and  mur- 
dered, and  that  these  tortures  and  murders 
are  part  of  a  deliberate  and  long-standing 
program  of  the  Guatemalan  Government. 

I  regret  to  say  that  Guatemala  now 
appears  to  be  the  ^Xestem  Hemi- 
sphere's most  egregious  human  rights 
violator.  Despite  the  fact  that  Secre- 
tary Haig  considers  Guatemala  to  be 
on  the  hit  list  of  international  commu- 
nism, it  is  clear  that  any  unrest  in  that 
country  can  be  attributed  principally 
to  official  Government  repression. 

The  Guatemalan  Government  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  take  action 
against  terrorism  by  the  national 
police,  or  to  countenance  reforms.  In 
this  situation,  the  only  course  open  to 
the  United  States  is  to  maintain  its 
distance  from  the  Guatemalan  regime. 
Thankfully,  the  administration  is  not 
requesting  military  assistance  for  Gua- 
temala for  fiscal  year  1982.  I  trust  this 
policy  will  be  maintained,  and  that  no 
economic  aid  wiU  be  permitted  that 
does  not  directly  reach  and  benefit  the 
poor,  so  long  as  the  Government's 
abysmal  human  rights  record  contin- 
ues. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  Amnesty  International  report.  I 
include  the  introduction  to  the  report 
at  this  point: 

A  GovKRimxirr  Program  of  Poutical 

MUROKR 

The  human  rights  issue  that  dominates  all 
others  In  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  is  that 
people  who  oppose  or  are  imagined  to 
oppose  the  government  are  systematically 
seized  without  warrant,  tortured  and  mur- 
dered, and  that  these  tortures  and  murders 
are  part  of  a  deliberate  and  long-standing 
program  of  the  Guatemalan  Government. 

This  report  contains  information,  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  which  shows  how 
the  selection  of  targets  for  detention  and 
murder,  and  the  deployment  of  official 
forces  for  extra-legal  operations,  can  be  pin- 
pointed to  secret  offices  in  an  annex  of  Gua- 
temala's National  Palace,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  report  also  includes  transcripts  of  two 
unique  Interviews:  the  first  is  with  a  peasant 
who,    as    far    as    Amnesty    International 


kjiows.  Is  the  sole  survivor  of  political  im- 
prisonment in  Guatemala  in  1980;  the 
second  is  with  a  former  conscript  soldier 
who  served  as  a  member  of  a  plainclothes 
army  unit  and  who  described  the  abduction 
of  civilians  who  were  later  tortured  and 
murdered. 

Between  January  and  November  In  1980 
alone  some  3.000  people  described  by  gov- 
ernment representatives  as  'subversives" 
and  "criminals"  were  either  shot  on  the  spot 
in  political  assassinations  or  seized  and  mur- 
dered later:  at  least  364  others  seized  In  this 
period  have  not  yet  been  accounted  for. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  denies 
having  made  a  single  political  arrest  or 
holding  a  single  political  prisoner  since 
President  Romeo  Lucas  Garcia  took  office 
In  July  1978.  All  abuses  are  attributed  to 
"Independent"  paramilitary  groups  beyond 
official  control.  This  report  adds  to  previ- 
ously available  evidence  that  these  actions 
are  carried  out  by  units  of  the  regular  secu- 
rity services.  No  convincing  evidence  has 
been  produced  that  the  groups  described  by 
the  authorities  do  in  fact  exist. 

In  the  final  section  of  the  report.  Amnesty 
International  reproduces  the  Interviews, 
transcribed  from  tape  recordings,  with  two 
Guatemalans  who  have  had  personal  experi- 
ence with  the  torture  and  murder  of  politi- 
cal suspects  by  the  Guatemalan  army. 

The  former  prisoner  was  abducted  on  15 
February  1980  by  a  plainclothes  army  squad 
In  a  village  In  northern  Guatemala.  He  es- 
caped from  Huehuetenango  army  base  In 
western  Guatemala  after  being  held  for  11 
days. 

He  gives  details  of  his  place  of  detention— 
in  the  base  slaughterhouse— and  of  how  he 
was  interrogated  under  torture  by  Guate- 
malan army  officers. 

He  describes  the  execution  of  three  other 
prisoners  In  his  presence,  strangled  with  a 
garrotte— a  technique  cited  as  the  cause  of 
death  in  hundreds  of  killings  In  1980.  In- 
cluding those  of  37  people  found  in  a  mass 
grave  In  San  Juan  Comalapa.  near  Guate- 
mala City,  in  March  1980  (see  case  histo- 
ries). 

The  former  conscript  soldier,  of  Kekchl 
Indian  origin,  gives  an  account  of  his  second 
year  of  military  service,  when  he  served  as  a 
member  of  a  plainclothes  army  unit  in  Gua- 
temala City.  He  describes  the  surveillance  of 
civilians  under  political  suspicion,  and  the 
abduction  of  civilians  for  interrogation 
under  torture,  and  then  murder,  at  the  Gua- 
temalan army  base  of  the  Brigada  Mllitar 
Marlscal  Zavala  on  the  outskirts  of  Guate- 
mala City. 

His  testimony  Is  of  particular  significance 
as  a  document  of  record.  Political  killings 
and  "disappearances"  Involving  government 
forces  are  not  new  In  Guatemala:  In  1976 
Amnesty  International  estimated  that  about 
20.000  people  had  been  victims  of  these 
abuses  since  1966.  when  they  first  began  to 
occur  regularly.  But  although  in  the  past 
other  memt>ers  of  the  security  services  have 
told  of  their  participation  in  abductions  and 
killings— for  instance.  Lauro  Alvarado  Y  Al- 
varado.  a  National  Police  officer,  who  was 
later  killed  In  1975  (see  "Guatemala:  Amnes- 
ty International  Briefing."  1976.  page  15>— 
this  former  conscript's  testimony  is  the 
most  extensive  and  detailed  of  its  kind  and 
the  first  by  a  conscript  soldier  describing 
the  routine  extra-legal  security  measures  of 
regular  army  units. 

Although  the  two  interviews  transcribed 
In  part  here  were  not  conducted  directly  by 
Amnesty  International,  they  are  published 
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as  Illustrations  of  the  nature  of  political  Im- 
prisonment and  murder  In  Guatemala. 

The  Interviews  were  conducted  In  Febru- 
ary 1980.  The  transcripts  have  been  edited 
for  length  and  the  names  of  those  involved 
removed.  Their  publication  was  decided 
only  after  their  authenticity  and  accuracy 
had  been  determined  by  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  two  tapes  and  extensive  cross-check- 
ing of  Information.  Only  Indirect  communi- 
cation was  possible  with  the  Interviewer  of 
the  escaped  prisoner  but  the  former  soldier 
was  Interviewed  by  a  journalist  from  Europe 
now  In  close  contact  with  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional. 

The  Interviewers  agreed  to  the  tape  tran- 
scripte  being  published  by  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional provided  that  they  were  edited  so 
that  no  one  could  be  endangered  by  their 
release.  Although  the  escaped  prisoner, 
whose  Identity  is  known  to  the  Government 
of  Guatemala,  and  the  former  soldier  are 
now  reported  to  be  safe  outside  Guatemala, 
there  Is  still  fear  of  reprisals  by  the  Goverii- 
ment  of  Guatemala  If  their  identities  are 
publicized. 

A  number  of  anti-government  guerrila 
groups  have  been  operating  in  Guatemala 
since  1966  and  Amnesty  International  Is 
aware  that  there  continue  to  be  armed  con- 
frontations between  government  and  guer- 
rilla forces,  with  lives  lost  on  both  sides. 
However,  Amnesty  International  does  not 
accept  government  assertions  that  all  or 
most  killings  of  the  sort  described  in  this 
report  are  the  result  of  armed  conflict  or 
are  the  work  of  agents  operating  indepen- 
dently and  out  of  the  governments  control. 

Amnesty  International  opposes  the  tor- 
ture and  execution  of  prisoners  in  all  cases, 
whether  by  government  forces  or  opposition 
groups.  It  believes  that  confrontation  be- 
tween government  and  violent  opposition 
groups  cannot  be  held  to  justify  these 
human  rights  violations.* 


SOCIAL  ACTIVISTS  IN  LEGAL 
SERVICES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLIROIS 
IH  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  untold  stories  of  our  time  is  the  at- 
tempts—successful in  many  cases — of 
social  activists  to  capture  Government 
programs.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
ACTION  agency,  under  Sam  Brown 
and  the  left-radical  activists  he  hired, 
was  abused  and  misused  during  the 
Carter  years.  Now  we  are  learning  that 
the  legal  services  programs  has  suf- 
fered the  same  fate. 

I  am  inserting  'A  Brief  Look  at 
Legal  Aid  Horror"  by  Patrick  Buchan- 
an, the  Chicago  Tribune,  March  24, 
1981,  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Brief  Look  at  Legal  Aid  Horrors 

Washihgtoh.— In  the  abstract,  the  case 
for  taxpayer-funded  legal  services  for  the 
poor  is  compelling. 

After  all,  ought  not  an  affluent  nation 
provide  legal  counsel  for  a  destitute,  desert- 
ed mother  of  five  to  prevent  her  eviction 
from  a  dismal  tenement  for  frivolous  rea- 
sons by  a  malevolent  landlord? 

Had  the  Legal  Services  Corp.  adhered  to 
its  mandate— providing  free  counsel  to  poor 
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folks  In  their  myriad  confrontations  with 
civil  courts  and  uncivil  bureaucrats— It 
would  today  liave  a  broad  constituency  that 
would  spare  it  the  forthcoming  rendezvous 
with  David  Stockman's  ax. 

But  the  Legal  Services  Corp.  lost  that  con- 
stituency. Because  the  LSC  has  been  cap- 
tured by  arrogant  activists  committed  to 
confrontation  politics:  it  has  become  yet  an- 
other playpen  for  radical  children  who  be- 
lieve have  some  Ood-glven  right  to  tax  dol- 
lars to  Implement  their  ideas  of  social 
change. 

In  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  legal  services  lawyer 
has  demanded  that  taxpayers  foot  the 
$10,000  bill  for  a  sex  change  operation  for 
some  35-year-old  guy  who  likes  tr  prance 
around  in  women's  clothes. 

In  Florida,  the  state  department  of  educa- 
tion, which  wanted  to  hold  up  lilgh  school 
diplomas  until  the  graduating  student 
passed  a  "functional  literacy"  test,  was 
hailed  into  court  and  charged  with  unconsti- 
tutional discrimination  against  blacks. 

In  Madera  County,  Cal.,  legal  service 
types  sued  the  school  board  to  challenge  a 
district  regulation  on  the  hair  length  of 
male  students.  This  was  followed  by  a  law- 
suit on  behalf  of  an  unmarried  teenaged 
"Jane  Doe"— never  located— who  was  appar- 
ently denied  by  the  county  free  contracep- 
tives to  continue  her  active  sex  life. 

What  has  caused  legal  services  its  present 
problem  is  that.  In  community  after  commu- 
nity, horror  stories  are  no  longer  the  excep- 
tion; they  are  becoming  the  norm. 

It  January,  a  conclave  of  legal  services 
lawyers  gathered  in  San  Juan— at  a  cost  of 
$100,000  to  taxpayers— to  devise  a  political 
strategy  for  combating  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. 

In  December,  the  central  office  of  legal 
services— in  the  person  of  one  Alan  House- 
man—sent two  confidential  memoranda  to 
activists  In  the  field,  blueprinting  a  program 
of  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  mandate 
the  new  administration  had  just  won.  demo- 
cratically, from  the  American  people. 

In  the  caU  to  battle  stations.  Houseman 
pointed  up  the  necessity  of  'the  survival  of 
committed,  aggressive,  and  political  staff" 
engaged  In  "aggreslve  advocacy." 

"As  we  proceed  in  our  fight,  we  must  take 
all  steps  necessary  at  national,  local,  or 
state  levels  to  assure  the  continuation  of 
other  social  benefit  and  entitlement  pro- 
grams. It  is  essential  that  we  join  with 
others  in  preventing  cutbacks  In  these  pro- 
grams and  preventing  changes  In  other  fed- 
eral policies  such  as  affirmative  action." 

Query.  Does  the  Reagan  administration 
have  an  obligation  to  continue  taxpayer 
funding  of  a  Legal  Services  Corp.  whose 
radical  activists  are  using  their  privileged 
position  on  the  public  payroll  to  fight  the 
changes  voted  for  by  the  American  people? 
After  reading  Houseman's  confidential 
memos.  Jack  Kllpatrick.  the  lonely  conserv- 
ative defender  of  legal  services,  balled  out. 
pulled  the  rip  cord,  hit  the  silk. 

When  the  corporation  was  created,  under 
President  Nixon  in  1974,  It  was  believed  by 
some  of  us  that.  If  adequate  restrictions 
were  written  directly  Into  the  charter- 
keeping  the  red-hots  out  of  political  and 
controversial  social  issues— the  lawyers 
would  devote  their  time  to  wliat  It  was  Con- 
gress paid  them  to  do.  It  didn't  work,  and 
President  Reagan  is  right  to  write  the  ex- 
periment off. 

After  all,  not  a  dime  of  this  money  goes  to 
poor  people.  Most  of  it  subsidizes  some  5,000 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  upper-middle 
class  and   rich,   post-graduates  of   trendy. 
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fashionable  law  schools,  who  get  their  jol- 
Ues  by  posing— starting  salary  $15,000  a 
year— as  heroic  defenders  of  the  downtrod- 
den, many  of  whom  are  abusing  their  posi- 
tion to  advance  their  own  agenda,  from  rent 
strikes  to  rent  control,  from  gay  rights  to 
battling  Proposition  13s  across  the  country. 
Rather  than  defend  some  welfare  mother 
In  a  sticky  divorce  case,  the  ki<H  prefer  to 
take  on  the  banks.  "Our  program  prides 
itself  on  taking  on  the  big  fish,"  boasU  Otcf 
Shell,  Harvard  graduate,  legal  services 
lawyer.  Well,  good  for  you.  Greg.  Only,  you 
go  flstilng  for  your  corporate  nuu-lin  with 
your  own  money,  on  your  own  time.* 


VINSON-TRAMMELL  REFORM 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  MAssACHTJsrrrs 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  the  Vlnson-Trammell  Act,  and 
to  substitute  in  its  place  a  new  system 
for  measuring  excessive  profits  from 
Defense  Department  contractors  and 
subcontractors  during  wartime,  or  a 
period  of  national  emergency. 

Unless  the  Congress  acts  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  be  required  to  implement  a  47- 
year-old  law  which,  almost  everyone 
agrees,  is  out  of  date. 

Among  the  detrimental  conse- 
quences of  Vinson-Trammell  enforce- 
ment are: 

A  horrendous  [mperwork  burden  for 
Ijoth  the  Government  and  Defense  De- 
partment contractors.  According  to 
the  National  Journal  1  million  new  re- 
ports would  be  required  annually 
under  Vlnson-TrammelL 

New  Government  costs  for  process- 
ing and  reviewing  these  new  reports  of 
$100  to  $280  million.  When  this  Con- 
gress is  attempting  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment to  a  more  manageable  and  effi- 
cient size.  Vinson-Trammell  creates 
new  bureaucracies  and  more  papo-- 
work. 

Catastrophic  consequences  for  small 
businesses  under  contract  with  the  De- 
fense Department.  One  official  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  esti- 
mates that  implementation  of  Vinson- 
Trammell  will  simply  force  small  con- 
tractors out  of  the  work  force  availa- 
ble to  the  Defense  Department. 

Major  programs  escape  coverage 
under  Vinson-Trammell.  While  profit 
reports  would  be  required  from  the 
manufacturers  of  military  aircraft  and 
ships,  as  well  as  each  of  their  subcon- 
tractors performing  work  in  excess  of 
$10,000,  other  programs  like  the  multl- 
billion-dollar  MX  missile  escape  cover- 
age because  of  the  limited  Jurisdiction 
of  Vinson-Trammell. 

Very  clearly,  Vinson-Trammell  must 
be  replaced. 

A  convincing  case  can  be  made 
against  the  statute  now  on  the  books. 
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However,  the  question  once  the  dispo- 
sition of  Vinson-Trammell  is  accom- 
plished becomes,  what  should  replace 
It? 

The  experts  disagree. 

The  Reag&n  administration  appar- 
ently supports  no  replacement  provi- 
sion on  contractor  profits.  However, 
other  Members  of  the  House  have  pro- 
posed repealing  Vinson-Trammell  and 
replacing  It  with  a  more  cumbersome 
renegotiation  board. 

My  legislation  substitutes  in  the 
place  of  Vinson-Trammell  a  very 
simple  mechanism  used  only  during 
wartime  or  national  emergency,  when 
It  might  be  necessary  for  the  military 
services  to  abandon  present  procure- 
ment procedures  because  of  emergen- 
cy requirements  to  supply  soldiers  In 
the  field. 

Let  me  explain  how  this  wartime 
mechanism  will  work. 

The  measure  is  applicable  only 
dtiring  a  state  of  war,  or  a  period  of 
national  emergency  declared  either  by 
the  President  or  the  Congress. 

To  prevent  a  detrimental  impact  on 
small  business  Defense  Department 
contractors  or  subcontractors,  a  re- 
porting ceiling  of  $15  million  is  estab- 
lished. Only  those  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors doing  business  annually  in 
excess  of  $15  million  are  covered  by 
the  reporting  provision  during  the 
emergency  period. 

Also,  contracts  or  subcontracts  for 
which  the  price  of  the  item  is  based  on 
adequate  price  competition,  such  as  an 
item  sold  in  substantial  quantities  to 
the  general  public,  or  prices  which  are 
set  by  law  or  regulation,  shall  be 
exempt.  As  the  largest  organization  In 
the  United  States,  the  Defense  De- 
partment purchases  all  kinds  of  differ- 
ent items.  An  example  is  a  refrigera- 
tor. The  Defense  Department  proctires 
them  in  large  quantities,  but  very 
clearly  they  are  not  part  of  the  mili- 
tary effort.  Consequently  these  types 
of  procurements  are  exempt  from  the 
reporting  requirements  during  the 
emergency  period. 

The  next  question  you  may  be 
asking  yourself  is  how  is  an  excessive 
profit  defined  and  calculated.  Rather 
than  proposing  a  percentage  limita- 
tion on  profits,  as  was  the  case  in 
Vinson-Trammell,  I  believe  a  formula 
measuring  several  variables  is  more 
appropriate. 

Let  me  explain  the  formula  for  the 
calculation  of  excessive  profits. 

First,  the  profit  shall  be  computed 
annually  on  an  aggregate  basis  for 
each  contractor  and  subcontractor  for 
all  their  contracts  under  jurisdiction 
of  the  act. 

Second,  the  computation  of  profit 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  method 
used  to  compute  profit  as  reported  by 
the  contractor  or  subcontractor  for 
IRS  purposes. 

Third,  excessive  profit  shall  be  de- 
termined   by    comparison    with    the 
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profit  realized  by  a  contractor  in  a 
nonemergency  period. 

Fourth,  the  cumulative  average 
profit  for  the  period  3  years  prior,  for 
contractors  and  subcontractors,  will  be 
a  base  line  against  which  the  contrac- 
tor's profit  for  the  reporting  period  is 
measured. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  tf  an  excess  profit 
is  determined  to  exist,  as  measured 
against  the  cimiulative  average  profit, 
the  head  of  the  agency  who  holds  the 
greatest  amount  of  business  with  the 
contractor,  shall  determine  how  much 
of  the  excess  profit  should  be  returned 
to  the  Government  based  upon  consid- 
eration of  several  factors.  Including 
the  degree  of  risk  assumed,  the  nature 
of  the  product,  the  contractor's  past 
performance,  and  the  contractor's  In- 
vestment in  facilities. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  draft 
regulations  for  the  enforcing  of  the 
act,  and  is  required  under  the  legisla- 
tion to  provide  implementation  stand- 
ards which  can  be  realized  with  a  mini- 
mum of  paperwork. 

Having  explained,  in  some  detail,  the 
purpose  of  my  legislation,  let  me  now 
explain  why  the  measure  is  needed. 

In  1934,  with  the  Nation  moving 
toward  World  War  II,  the  Congress 
adopted  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act. 
The  act  established  a  system  for  recov- 
ering excess  profits  from  defense  con- 
tractors, who  might  stand  to  make  un- 
reasonable profits  at  the  expense  of 
the  war  effort. 

Yet,  for  a  nimiber  of  reasons,  the 
1934  act,  although  permanent  law,  was 
never  enforced.  That  is,  imtil  today. 
Under  existing  statutes,  the  1934 
Vinson-Trammell  Act  is  scheduled  for 
implementation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  fiscal  year,  on  October  1. 
1981. 

The  present  law  covers  contracts  on 
ships  and  aircraft  only.  As  a  conse- 
quence, a  large  segment  of  the  defense 
Industry  escapes  coverage.  The  law 
does  not  Include  missile  contracts,  like 
M-X,  or  countless  other  types  of  de- 
fense contracts. 

The  1934  statute  requires  applicable 
defense  contractors  with  a  contract 
over  $10,000  to  file  a  profit  report  an- 
nually. The  cost  of  reviewing  these 
new  reports,  as  weU  as  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring the  reports,  ranges  from  $100 
million,  the  E>efense  Department  esti- 
mate, to  upward  of  $280  million,  a 
figure  often  cited  by  industry. 

Regardless  of  the  estimate  used  it 
will  be  expensive  to  implement  the 
Vinson-Trammell  Act. 

Last  year,  during  hearings  before 
the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  Phillip  Coates,  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  for  Compliance 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
was  asked  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
implement  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act. 
The  Commissioner  resiTonded: 

We  do  not  really  know.  I  guess  it  will 
depend  a  whole  lot  on  what  the  final  deter- 
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minatlon  of  the  Congress  is  on  reporting  re- 
quirements and  what  the  threshold  would 
be  on  the  requirements.  We  would  not  linow 
how  many  reports  would  be  fUed  as  of  now 
or  how  many  we  would  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  administering. 

Further  Mr.  Coates  testified  that  Im- 
plementation of  Vinson-Trammell 
would  require  "extensive  training  of 
our  IRS  agents  in  new  areas." 

Dr.  William  Perry,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Research  and  En- 
gineering during  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration has  stated  that  the  1934  act 
does  not  "take  into  account  changes  in 
laws  and  IRS  and  DOD  regulations 
that  were  made  during  the  period  of 
Vinson-Trammell  suspension." 

In  addition.  Dr.  Perry  stated: 

The  contest  for  administration  of  the 
Vinson-Trammell  Act  profit  limitations  has 
changed  substantially  in  the  43  years  since 
enactment  of  that  statute.  During  that 
period,  comprehensive  statutes  governing 
procurement  have  been  enacted.  Among 
other  things,  these  statutes  require  detailed 
disclosure  of  costs  in  connection  with  nego- 
tiated procurement  and  establishment  of 
compliance  with  cost  accounting  standards. 

As  to  the  nimiber  of  new  reports  re- 
quired under  the  act,  and  as  to  the 
wisdom  or  necessity  for  the  profit  re- 
ports. Dr.  Perry  revealed: 

It  has  been  estimated  that  over  1,000.000 
Individual  contract  reports  will  be  filed  an- 
nually pursuant  to  the  Vinson-Trammell 
Act  by  more  than  30.000  contractors.  Our 
statistics  on  defense  contract  profit  levels 
lead  us  to  doubt  that  substantial  amounts  of 
excess  profit  will  be  collected  under  the  Act. 
The  data  from  our  "Profit  76"  study  indicat- 
ed an  average  pre-tax  return  on  defense 
sales  of  3.7  percent  for  rOrcraft.  and  .6  per- 
cent for  naval  vessels. 

The  impact  of  Vinson-Trammell  on 
small  business  would  be  most  detri- 
mental. IRS  regulations  would  require 
documented  disclosure  of  costs  and 
pricing  data  on  each  contract,  togeth- 
er with  data  on  how  the  contractor 
calculated  his  profit  when  computed 
against  an  accounting  formula.  This 
type  of  reporting  requires  a  financial 
expertise  unavailable  to  most  small 
businesses.  Rather  than  incur  these 
expenses,  a  small  contractor  is  likely 
not  to  bid  for  Government  work. 

During  the  hearings  last  year,  the 
Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  for  Small 
Business,  Mr.  MUton  D.  Stewart,  pre- 
sented a  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  The 
job  of  the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy 
was  created  so  that  small  business 
would  have  a  focal  point  for  com- 
plaints on  Federal  agency  policies. 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Stewart  pre- 
sented this  view  on  Vinson-Trammell: 

It  is  clear  that  most  small  businesses 
would  be  unable  to  comply  with  VT 
(Vinson-Trammell)  if  implemented.  Many 
smaU  business  contractors  are  unable  to  de- 
termine which  contracts  are  for  ail.  or  part 
of  a  naval  vessel  or  military  aircraft,  and 
hence  subject  to  V-T.  Furthermore,  small 
business     accounting     systems     generally 
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cannot    provide    the    data    necessary    to 
comply  with  V-T. 

Unlike  larger  firms,  most  small  businesses 
do  not  have  elaborate  cost  accounting  sys- 
tems that  readily  compute  profits  on  a  per- 
Job  basis.  A  prudent  smjOl  businessman  bid- 
ding on  a  contract  would  have  to  put  an  ad- 
ditional amount  in  his  bid  to  cover  the  con- 
tingency of  having  to  retroactively  alter  his 
accounting  system  to  comply  with  V-T. 

Knowledgeable  small  businesses  may 
decide  to  forego  defense  work  rather  than 
roU  the  dice  on  V-T  applicability  to  future 
contracts.  This  may  lead  to  a  dangerous  ero- 
sion of  the  defense  industrial  base. 

The  impact  of  Vinson-Trammell  on 
our  small  business  subcontractor  base 
is  my  principal  concern.  If  implement- 
ed, the  following  problems  would 
greatly  hamper  small  business. 

First,  a  horrendous  paperwork 
burden  for  both  the  Government  and 
small  business  contractors. 

Second,  a  multiplier  effect,  which 
would  result  in  the  dollar  amount  of 
small  business  subcontracts  subject  to 
Vinson-Trammell  exceeding  the 
amount  of  prime  contract  awards  sub- 
ject to  Vinson-Trammell. 

And,  finaUy,  many  small  firms  would 
probably  refuse  Government  work 
rather  than  altering  their  accounting 
systems. 

The  law  on  the  books  simply  will  not 
work. 

With  the  exception  of  wartime,  or 
periods  of  national  emergency,  I  be- 
lieve their  are  sufficient  safeguards  to 
prevent  excessive  profits  in  a  Defense 
Department  contract.  However,  if 
during  peacetime,  the  Government 
has  the  time  to  carefuUy  negotiate  a 
contract,  and  if  the  supervisorial  agen- 
cies have  sufficient  time  to  monitor 
and  check  contracts,  circumstance 
may  change  with  troops  in  the  field. 

With  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  possi- 
bly under  fire,  there  will  be  Uttle  room 
for  time  consuming  negotiations.  The 
procurement  rule  will  be  expediency 
rather  than  caution.  There  may  be  oc- 
casions when  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  a  second  look  at  a  wartime  con- 
tract. 

Under  my  legislation,  such  a  mecha- 
nism will  be  in  place  should  it  ever  be 
needed. 

During  peacetime,  I  would  argue 
that  existing  statutes  and  regulations 
govern  against  improper  contracting 
or  profits. 

Government  contracting  has  changed  sig- 
nificantly since  the  passage  of  the  1934 
Vinson-TrammeU  Act.  There  Is  a  legal  and 
professional  contracting  environment  that 
has  been  designed  to  protect  the  govern- 
ment from  the  problems  that  spurred  the 
passage  of  the  Vinson-TrammeU  Act.  Some 
of  the  significant  legal  and  professional 
safeguards  are  as  follows: 

LEGAL 

Truth  in  Negotiations  Act  (Public  Law  87- 
653)  requires  certification  of  cost  and  pric- 
ing daU  that  must  be  furnished  by  defense 
contractors  on  prescribed  forms.  The  law 
provides  for  the  performance  of  defective 
pricing  reviews  and  subsequent  recovery  by 
the   Government   where   the   Government 
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««rees  to  a  higher  price  because  the  con- 
tractor failed  to  provide  current,  accurate, 
and  complete  cost  and  pricing  data. 

Cost  Accounting  Standards  Act  (PubUc 
Law  91-379)  created  the  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  Board,  chaired  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  to  issue  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards designed  to  achieve  uniformity  and 
consistency  in  cost  accounting  practices 
which  are  to  be  foUowed  by  Government 
prime  and  subcontractors.  The  Board  issued 
19  standards  that  cover  practically  every 
aspect  of  cost  accounting  required  for  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  The  Government  is  enti- 
tled to  a  price  reduction  if  contractors  do 
not  comply  with  cost  accounting  standards. 
Audit  By  Comptroller  General.  In  1951, 
the  Comptroller  General  was  given  the 
right  to  audit  negotiated  contracts  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  (10  U8C  2315(b))  to 
permit  a  meaningful  examination  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  prices  charged  to  the 
Government.  The  Comptroller  General  may 
examine  payments  made  to  contractors  and 
may  disallow  them  if  they  are  not  proper. 
The  Comptroller  General  may  rule  that  the 
contract  is  not  binding  on  the  government  if 
it  was  entered  into  contrary  to  statutes. 

Anti-Kickback  Act  enacted  in  1946  and 
amended  in  1960  prohibits  subcontractors 
from  making  a  gift  to  a  prime  contractor  or 
higher  tier  subcontractor  or  its  employee  as 
an  inducement  for  the  award  of  a  subcon- 
tract on  a  negotiated  Government  contract. 
Gratuities.  In  1962  the  Congress  provided 
in  10  use  2207  that  aU  contracts  using  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations  must 
contain  a  clause  providing  for  stringent  pen- 
alties. Including  the  loss  of  the  right  of  the 
contractor  to  proceed  under  the  contract,  if 
gratuities  are  given. 

Contingent  Pees— By  a  1941  Executive 
Order  and  later  codified  in  10  USC  2306(b), 
contracts  may  be  terminated  without  liabili- 
ty by  the  Government  if  the  contractor  has 
employed  a  person  or  selling  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  contract  with  the 
understanding  of  paying  a  commission,  per- 
centage, brokerage,  or  contingent  fee.  Con- 
tracts containing  contingent  fees  are  void 
and  unenforceable. 

Fraud  Statutes.  Court  rulings  have 
strengthened  the  impact  of  the  fraud  stat- 
utes applicable  to  Government  contracts. 
Under  the  False  CHaims  Act  contractors  may 
be  fined  $2,000  for  each  false  claim  and 
double  damages  for  the  replacement  cost  of 
the  fraudulent  product.  In  1962,  the  court 
established  that  each  payment  voucher  was 
subject  to  the  False  Cnalms  Act  (United 
SUtes  v.  Ueber.  299  F2d  310  (6th  Cir.  1962)). 
There  can  be  hundreds  of  vouchers  on  each 
defense  contract.  Under  the  False  SUte- 
ments  Act  contractors  may  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  and  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years  if  he  willfully  falsifies,  con- 
ceals, or  covers  up  by  any  trick,  scheme,  or 
device  any  material  fact,  or  makes  any  false, 
fictitious,  or  fraudulent  sUtements  or  repre^ 
sentations.  In  1959  it  was  ruled  that  the 
Government  did  not  have  to  prove  It  relied 
on  the  false  statement  (United  States  v. 
Coastal  Contracting  and  Engineering,  174  F 
Supp474(D.  Md.  1959)). 

Cost  Allowability  Rules.  Section  15  of  the 
Defense  Acquisition  Regulation  defines  al- 
lowable and  unallowable  costs  and  requires 
specific  allocations.  Major  disallowances  are 
expenditures  for  interest,  independent  re- 
search and  development  and  bid  and  propos- 
al expense  over  celling  amounts,  etc.  These 
disallowances  reduce  realized  profit  by  2  to 
3  percent. 
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There  Is  a  professional  staff  of  over  54,000 
contracting  officers,  price  analysts,  and 
auditors  involved  in  the  contracting  process. 

The  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  is  a 
professional  staff  that  audlte  defense  con- 
tracts; analyzes  labor,  overhead,  and  materi- 
al cost;  performs  defective  pricing  audits  to 
check  for  compliance  with  the  Truth  In  Ne- 
gotiations Act;  and  reviews  contractor  esti- 
mating systems. 

Estimating  techniques  have  become  more 
reliable.  Learning  curves  were  developed 
during  World  War  n  to  predict  manufactur- 
ing cost.  The  availability  of  computers  has 
made  it  practical  to  use  sophisticated  statis- 
tical techniques  of  correlation.  regreasUm, 
and  time  series  analysis  to  predict  costs. 
Cost  modeling  and  independent  coat  esti- 
mating is  used. 

Training  programs  have  been  developed  to 
enhance  the  profeaalonaUsm  of  Government 
contracting  personneL  These  courses  cover 
contract  law.  administration,  pricing,  pro- 
gram management,  etc. 

Government  contracting  personnel  have 
great  visibility  Into  contractor  management 
through  cost  and  schedule  control  and  re- 
porting systems. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  Is 
a  realistic  and  practical  alternative  to 
the  cumbersome  statutes  now  on  the 
books. 

I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  working 
toward  its  enactment.* 


REAGAN  TAX  PLAN  WILL 
GENERATE  REVENUE  FEEDBACK 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 


OPCALIPORMU 


m  THZ  HOnSK  OP  BEPRESEIfTATrVBS 

ThuTtday.  March  26.  1981 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
stated  concern  by  opponents  of  the 
Reagan  tax  proposal  to  reduce  margin- 
al income  tax  rates  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  lose  billions  of  dollars  in  tax 
revenues  which  will  lead  to  inflation. 
On  the  contrary,  history  has  proven  to 
be  the  best  argument  against  these 
claims.  Repeatedly  we  have  seen  that 
revenues  have  increased  as  a  result  of 
an  expanded  tax  base  and  have  not  de- 
creased as  has  been  often  predicted.  In 
1964  and  1965,  the  Kennedy -Johnson 
tax  cuts  generated  $143  billion  more  in 
revenue  than  the  Treasury  predicted. 
Revenue  Increases  were  seen  again  in 
1978  with  the  capital  gains  tax  reduc- 
tion as  $3.8  billion  more  receipts  were 
received  than  estimated  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  Similar  reflows  have 
been  witnessed  in  the  1920s  as  the 
highest  marginal  tax  rate  was  dropped 
from  73  percent  in  1921  to  25  percent 
in  1925,  in  California  after  adoption  of 
proposition  13,  and  recently,  in  Puerto 
Rico  also. 

Tes.  Mr.  Speaker,  history  has  proven 
to  be  the  best  case  of  revenue  feed- 
backs to  the  surprise  of  many  econo- 
mists as  well  as  past  Treasury  Depart- 
ments. The  March  16,  1981,  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  best  illustrated  the 
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surprise  behind  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
tax  cuts  when  it  reprinted  an  article  in 
Its  magazine  in  June  13.  1966.  I  point 
out  that  this  was  before  all  of  the  rev- 
enue reflows  had  been  realized. 

Conservative  estimates  have  indicat- 
ed that  the  Reagan  plan  will  generate 
$30  billion  in  new  revenue  during  the 
first  few  years.  This  is  in  addition  to  a 
forecasted  increase  in  real  GNP  of  $90 
billion.  I  believe  it  is  crucial  to  our  Na- 
tion's economic  recovery  that  the 
Reagan  tax  plan  be  enacted. 

At  this  point  I  share  this  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  with  my  colleagues: 
Trx  Srottr  Rkagah  Said  Is  "Must  Rkasikg" 

At  the  heart  of  Ronald  Reacui's  econoinic 
prosram  are  deep  tax  cuts  that  the  Presi- 
dent contends  wUi  stimulate  so  much  busi- 
ness growth  that  the  VS.  government  will 
wind  up  collecting  far  more  tax  revenues 
than  it  would  lose  from  income-tax  reduc- 
tions In  the  short  run. 

The  President  made  just  that  point  in  a 
television  interview  with  Walter  CronJclte  of 
CBS  News  on  March  3.  when  he  said: 
"There  is  a  page  from  a  June  issue  of  U.S. 
News  ^E  World  Report.  1966.  that  I  recom- 
mend as  must  reading." 

Prom  that  article— 

The  unusual  budget  spectacle  of  sharply 
rising  revenues  following  the  biggest  tax 
cuts  in  history  is  beginning  to  astonish  even 
those  who  pushed  hardest  for  tax  cuts  in 
the  first  place. 

Tax  reductions  put  into  effect  from  1962 
through  1965  had  been  advocated  as  the 
cure  for  a  "fiscal  drag." 

The  theory:  High  tax  rates  were  such  a 
brake  on  business  that  the  economy  could 
not  generate  the  tax  revenues  needed  to  bal- 
ance the  big  federal  budget.  The  prescrip- 
tion: Cut  taxes  and.  in  time,  reach  a  budget 
balance. 

In  four  years,  tax  reductions  were  ordered 
on  an  unprecedented  scale.  Rates  were  re- 
duced for  Individuals  and  businesses.  Tax 
deductions  for  depreciation  were  speeded 
up.  Special  tax  credits  were  offered  for  busi- 
ness investments.  Excises  were  eliminated  or 
cut.  All  told,  relief  from  the  annual  burden 
of  federal  taxes  was  granted  In  the  total  of 
about  20  billion  dollars.  The  steepness  of 
the  revenue  rise  that  followed  was  never 
predicted  by  the  advocates  of  the  "new  eco- 
nomics." 

Since  the  year  that  ended  in  mid- 1962. 
budget  revenues  have  risen  from  81.4  billion 
dollars  to  103.9  billion— a  gain  of  22.5  bil- 
lion. 

Next  year,  the  one  starting  July  1.  the 
prospect  is  for  116.2  billions  in  budget  rev- 
enues. That  figure— predicted  by  the  Joint 
Tax  Committee  of  Congress — would  mean  a 
gain  of  34.8  billions,  or  nearly  43  percent,  in 
Just  five  years.  Now  the  Tax  Committee  is 
talking  about  an  actual  balance  in  the  regu- 
lar budget  for  the  year  starting  July  1. 

What  has  led  to  all  this  is  high  prosperity, 
with  high  individual  and  business  Incomes 
on  which  taxes  are  collected.  The  prediction 
of  a  surplus  next  year  is  considered  overop- 
tlmlstic  by  many  close  observers  of  the 
budget. 

Expenditures,  the  record  shows,  have  in- 
creased almost  as  rapidly  as  revenues. 

Still,  even  the  approach  that  now  is  being 
made  to  a  budget  balance  is  being  interpret- 
ed as  meaning  two  things. 

Advocates  of  the  "new  economics"  are 
taking  the  steep  rise  in  revenues  to  mean 
that  they  were  correct  in  pushing  for  major 
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tax  cuts.  It  was  tax  relief,  they  say,  that 
gave  business  activity  the  fillip  that  was 
needed  to  boost  the  economy  to  the  levels 
required  to  generate  budget-balancing  rev- 
enues. 

Talk  of  a  budget  balance,  at  the  same 
time,  has  all  but  scotched  any  serious  dis- 
cussion of  an  increase  In  taxes  to  head  off 
inflation.* 


PROVIDE  FOR  THE  CONfMON 
DEFEa^SE 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  OXORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives we  have  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  and  work  to  attain  the 
ends  laid  out  In  its  preamble.  One  of 
those  ends  is  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  Judging  by  how  we 
have  handled  the  issue  of  civil  defense, 
we  have  been  negligent. 

Our  present  response  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  protecting  our  people  through 
an  effective  civil  defense  program  Is 
inadequate.  It  is  less  than  what  we 
could  do.  It  is  less  than  what  we  must 
do. 

Some  Western  nations  have  done 
more.  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  both 
humane  nations,  have  superb  civil  de- 
fenses. And  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is 
not  normally  concerned  with  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  its  people,  also 
has  an  extensive  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. 

John  Crown's  article,  reprinted 
below,  makes  a  persuasive  case  for  an 
American  civil  defense  program.  It  is 
an  issue  that  must  be  addressed.  And 
as  an  institution  responsible  for  up- 
holding the  Constitution's  directive  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  the 
House  must  address  it. 

John  Crown's  article  from  the  Atlan- 
ta Journal  follows: 

[From  the  AtlanU  Journal,  Feb.  24, 19811 
A  Sdbvtvai.  Isstjx 
(By  John  Crown) 

One  of  the  more  implausible  aspects  of 
life  on  this  planet  has  to  do  with  the  star- 
tling contrast  in  which  civil  defense  is  per- 
ceived by  major  powers. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China  are  not  wealthy  nations  in 
terms  of  a  high  standard  of  living  for  thelr 
respective  populations.  They  have  no  great 
preponderance  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

The  United  SUtes,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
virtual  cornucopia.  Prosperity  and  material 
wealth  abound  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  here.  In  fact,  abundance  is  so  taken 
for  granted  that  what  would  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  the  average  Soviet  or  Chinese  citizen 
would  merely  bore  the  average  American. 

So  logic  and  common  sense  would  point  to 
the  United  States  taking  drastic  steps  to 
defend  and  preserve  what  It  has,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  and  mainland  China  adopt  a 
fatalistic  attitude  of  hoping  that  disaster 
would  not  strike. 
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But  In  this  instance  logic  and  common 
sense  do  not  prevail,  which  reduces  the 
entire  matter  to  one  of  Incredulity. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China  have  taken  what  little  they 
have,  combined  that  with  massive  effort, 
and  have  constructed  elaborate  and  effec- 
tive civil  defense  shelters  for  their  people 
and  their  manufacturing  capabilities. 

But  here  in  the  United  States  we  decry 
staggering  costs  in  money  and  effort  of  such 
preparations,  and  so  we  do  nothing  more 
than  give  lip  service  to  civil  defense— lip 
service  that  would  protect  nothing  in  the 
event  of  disaster. 

In  its  1980  national  platform,  the  Republi- 
can Party  projected  this  goal: 

"To  create  a  strategic  and  civil  defense 
which  would  protect  the  American  people 
against  nuclear  war  at  least  as  weU  as  the 
Soviet  population  is  protected.  ..." 

It  is  a  goal  which  I  trust  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration will  keep  in  mind,  along  with 
all  the  other  responsibilities  which  are 
being  shouldered. 

But  the  issue  of  civil  defense,  of  survival 
itself,  comes  into  focus  later  this  week  when 
Col.  William  E.  Smith,  director  of  AtlanU- 
Pulton  County  Civil  Defense,  ^.ppears 
before  the  subcommittee  on  military  instal- 
lations and  facilities  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  It  should  be  noted  he  Is 
appearing  at  the  Invitation  of  Congressman 
Jack  Brinkley  of  Columbus,  who  is  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee. 

Bill  Smith  will  be  in  Washington  Friday 
to  support  proposed  changes  in  Public  Law 
81-920  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  which 
would  make  it  more  effective  and  more  real- 
istic. In  a  statement  which  he  has  prepared 
to  deliver  to  the  subcommittee,  Bill  Smith 
lays  it  on  the  line  as  to  what  must  be  done— 
and  why. 

Herewith  excerpts  from  that  statement: 

"If  we  are  ever  to  approach  the  horren- 
dous task  of  developing  a  realistic  disaster 
preparedness  program  for  the  protection  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  all 
hazards,  including  that  of  nuclear  attack, 
then  we  must  concentrate  our  efforts  on  the 
strengthening  of  local  governments'  disaster 
preparedness  programs.  We  must  establish  a 
realistic  program  at  the  national  level  and 
foUow  it  through  to  a  staisfactory  conclu- 
sion. In  my  more  than  20  years  of  working 
with  civil  defense/disaster  programs  at  the 
local  level,  no  nationwide  project  has  ever 
been  brought  to  completion.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  tremendous  confusion.  .  .  ." 

He  then  asks  the  subcommittee  "to 
demand  the  administration  either  initiate 
appropriate  action  to  develop  a  national 
civil  defense/disaster  preparedness  plan  to 
cope  with  this  situation  or  advise  the  citi- 
zens of  this  great  country  of  ours  that  there 
is  no  plan  for  their  protection.  Let  them 
know  that  they  are  pawns  on  the  sea.  We 
must  either  develop  a  realistic  program  or 
scrap  our  half-hearted  attempts.  I  see  no 
need  to  continue  to  pour  $100  million  a  year 
down  a  rathole  without  any  end  results. 

"Remember,  if  there  is  not  a  realistic, 
viable,  local  program  and  organization  at 
the  local  level  there  can  be  no  effective 
state,  regional  or  federal  organizations  or 
programs  unless  the  federal  government  as- 
sumes the  responsibilities  and  funding 
costs.  ..." 

BUI  Smith,  in  characteristic  fashion,  has 
said  it  weU.» 
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IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  TAX 
RELIEF  FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 

HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 

last  several  weeks,  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  have  submitted  statements 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  concerning 
the  President's  10-percent,  across-the- 
board  tax  cut. 

While  each  of  these  statements  have 
attempted  to  analyze  the  impact  of 
this  proposal,  one  thing  is  absolutely 
certain  and  that  is  that  individual 
income  taxes  can  and  must  be  cut  im- 
mediately by  this  Congress. 

For  as  my  colleagues  well  know,  the 
misguided  economic  policies  of  the  last 
few  years  have  resulted  in  this  Nation 
taxing  its  citizens  to  the  point  of  eco- 
nomic stagnation. 

As  a  result,  we  must  now  act  to  re- 
verse these  policies  by  providing  mean- 
ingful tax  relief  to  each  and  every 
American  by  cutting  his  or  her  mar- 
ginal tax  rate. 

For  unless  we  reduce  this  staggering 
burden,  taxes  will  increase  next  year 
to  the  point  where  the  average  house- 
hold in  this  Nation  will  pay  $9,490  in 
State,  local,  and  Federal  taxes. 

We  must  not  allow  this  to  happen 
and  I  am  convinced  that  through  en- 
actment of  the  President's  individual 
3-year  tax  proposal,  we  can  and  will  re- 
store economic  vitality  to  this  Nation. 

Failure  to  pass  this  legislation  will 
only  further  compoimd  oiu-  current 
economic  iUs  which  include:  massive 
unemployment,  astronomical  interest 
rates,  negative  levels  of  productivity, 
nonexistence  savings  and  investment, 
and  lack  of  economic  growth. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  my  colleagues'  con- 
sideration, two  excellent  articles  con- 
cerning the  immediate  need  for  tax 
relief  as  reflected  in  the  President  s 
proposal.  The  first  article  was  present- 
ed during  a  recent  broadcast  of  the 
radio  show  "Spectrum"  by  Mr.  Joe 
Sobran,  and  the  second  was  coauth- 
ored  by  Dr.  Martin  Feldstein  and  Dr. 
Kathleen  Feldstein  who  are,  of  course, 
two  distinguished  economists. 

The  text  of  these  articles  follows: 
[From  the  radio  show  "Spectrum"! 

I'm  Joe  Sobran. 

Here  it  is  tax  time  again  and  the  IRS  is  al- 
ready baying  for  more  money.  When  I  was 
growing  up  in  Michigan,  my  parents.  New 
Deal  Democrats,  gratefully  thought  of  the 
government  as  the  agency  that  would  save 
them,  if  worst  came  to  worst,  from  the  wolf 
at  the  door.  Today  government  is  the  wolf 
at  the  door. 

Everybody  complains  about  big  govern- 
ment and  high  taxes,  but  the  subject  is 
really  personal.  Each  of  us  faces  legal  penal- 
ties, including  possible  jail  sentences,  if  we 
don't  pay  our  taxes.  Now,  that's  fine  with 
me.  I'm  a  conservative,  not  a  radical  anar- 
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chlst.  Oovemment  is  there  to  protect  our 
rights  and  it  needs  money  to  do  that.  But 
how  much?  I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  a 
good  citizen.  I  pay  my  own  way.  respect 
others'  rights,  and  obey  as  many  laws  as  I 
can  keep  track  of.  But  enough  is  enough. 

I  know  times  change.  But  when  our  gov- 
eniment  began  200  years  ago,  the  first  fed- 
eral budget  was  about  %4  million,  and  they 
weren't  sure  where  the  money  was  going  to 
come  from.  Well,  they've  certainly  licked 
that  problem.  Today,  with  federal  budgets 
approaching  a  trillion  dollars,  the  question 
isn't  where  the  money  comes  from,  but 
where  it  goes. 

I  said  the  problem  was  personal  for  every 
taxpayer.  But  it  must  be  personal  at  the 
other  end  too.  We  hear  a  lot  about  govern- 
ment waste  and  I  believe  it.  The  newspapers 
have  had  lots  of  case  histories  documenting 
it.  There  must  be  lots  of  people  out  there  on 
the  receiving  end  of  all  that  waste.  The 
money  isn't  Just  burned.  If  it  were.  Inflation 
would  be  under  control.  For  all  the  millions 
of  taxpayers,  there  must  also  be  millions  of 
tax  addicts— people  who  have  found  them- 
selves eligible  for  handouts  they  didn't 
really  need,  but  who  can't  bring  themselves 
to  kick  the  habit. 

And  it  must  be  personal  for  the  middle- 
men too.  Forgive  me,  but  I  get  more  and 
more  skeptical  of  all  these  politicians  who 
claim  my  money  in  the  name  of  compassion. 
Apparently  nobody  just  spends  public 
money  to  win  political  power.  No.  it's  always 
compassion.  You'd  think  people  like  Tip 
O'Neill  and  Edward  Keimedy  had  forsaken 
careers  in  private  charity,  the  better  to 
serve  the  needy  through  government. 

The  other  side  of  compassion  is  greed. 
Greed.  In  a  politician's  mouth,  means  want- 
ing to  make  a  profit  through  free  exchange 
in  the  private  sector.  A  man  who  builds  a 
career  in  public  life  on  excessive  taxation 
and  votes  himself  a  raise  into  the  t>argaln  is 
never  guilty  of  greed.  I  once  heard  a  senator 
describe  a  tax  revolt  as  "an  orgy  of  greed 
and  selfishness"  by  the  taxpayers. 

That's  me.  I'm  greedy.  I  lack  compassion. 
I  don't  trust  these  guys  anymore.  I  want  my 
money  back. 

This  is  Joe  Sobran  for  Spectrum. 

ERCOimAGE  THE  SaVZRS 

(By  Martin  and  Kathleen  Feldstein) 
The  liberal  soothsayers  and  politicians 
whose  previous  policies  created  the  current 
inflationary  mess  are  now  rushing  forward 
to  oppose  the  tax  cut  as  inflationary.  Is  this 
evidence  of  contrition  and  a  return  to  old- 
time  virtues?  We  doubt  it. 

Our  guess  is  that  the  liberals  who  are  op- 
posing the  tax  cut  are  simply  afraid  that  If 
tax  rates  are  lowered  the  government  will 
have  a  hard  time  getting  that  money  back 
again  to  finance  Increased  spending  pro- 
grams. In  the  r^st  40  years.  Congress  has 
never  raised  tax  rates  except  in  time  of  war. 
The  surge  of  spending  in  the  past  15  years 
has  been  supported  by  the  extra  revenue 
that  comes  In  automatically  as  inflation 
pushes  us  all  into  higher  tax  brackets.  The 
debate  over  whether  or  not  to  cut  taxes  is  in 
reality  a  dispute  over  the  level  of  govern- 
ment spending. 

We  also  suspect  that  the  liberals  who  are 
posing  as  inflation-fighters  don't  like  the 
form  of  the  tax  cut  either.  In  the  1970s,  tax 
cute  were  a  vehicle  for  redistributing  Income 
from  the  middle-  and  upper-income  taxpay- 
ers to  those  with  lower  incomes.  But  now 
the  Reagan  administration  wante  to  cut  the 
taxes  of  the  middle-  and  upper-income 
groups  in  order  to  strengthen  incentives  and 
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to  give  back  some  of  the  extra  taxes  that 
the  government  has  collected  because  of  In- 
flationary bracket  creep. 

But  even  if  their  motives  are  8uq>ect,  Isn't 
there  validity  to  the  argument  that  the  tax 
cut  will  swell  the  deficit  and  thereby  exacer- 
bate inflation? 

No.  Although  a  tax  cut  would  increase  the 
deficit,  only  a  textbook  Keyneslan  theory 
equates  changes  in  the  govertmjent  deficit 
with  changes  In  aggregate  demand.  In  the 
current  debate,  far  too  much  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  the  federal  deficit  as  a 
measure  of  excess  demand.  In  considering 
the  President's  program,  it's  important  to 
recognize  that  a  tax  cut  that  increases  the 
deficit  does  not  add  an  equal  amount  to  con- 
sumer spending  and  that  pairing  a  tax  cut 
with  an  equal  spending  cut  actually  lowers 
the  demand  for  goods  and  services  and 
therefore  reduces  inflationary  pressure. 

When  the  government  increases  ite  spend- 
ing by  a  dollar,  the  demand  for  goods  and 
services  is  also  increased  by  a  dollar.  And 
when  the  government  increases  transfer 
paymente  or  food  stamps  by  a  dollar,  most. 
if  not  all.  of  that  increase  is  spent.  In  con- 
trast, lowering  taxes  by  a  dollar  does  not 
raise  personal  spending  by  an  equal  amount 
because  some  part  of  the  reduced  tax  is 
saved. 

The  share  of  the  tax  cut  going  into  sav- 
ings is  likely  to  be  particularly  important 
for  the  tax  cut  proposed  by  President 
Reagan.  Since  taxpayers  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  over  $30,000  pay  60  percent  of 
the  total  income  tax,  they  would  get  60  pier- 
cent  of  an  across-the-board  tax  cut.  This  rel- 
atively high-income  group— about  the  top 
one-sixth  of  all  taxpayers— saves  a  much 
higher  share  of  income  than  the  average 
household.  Indeed,  one-third  of  an  across- 
the-board  tax  cut  would  go  to  those  with  in- 
comes over  $50,000.  while  less  than  one-fifth 
would  go  to  those  with  incomes  under 
$20,000. 

The  tendency  to  save  a  large  part  of  the 
tax  cut  will  be  reinforced  to  the  extent  that 
the  cut  is  regarded  as  providing  only  tempo- 
rary relief.  While  many  low-income  house- 
holds s|}end  all  of  their  after-tax  income 
each  year,  higher-income  families  use  saving 
and  dissaving  to  avoid  large  fluctuations  in 
consumption.  For  such  individuals,  each 
year's  level  of  spending  reflecte  not  only 
current  income  but  also  what  they  expect 
after-tax  Income  to  be  in  future  years.  Al- 
though the  president  has  proposed  a  perma- 
nent cut  in  tax  rates,  inflation  can  rapidly 
undo  this  reduction  by  pushing  Individuals 
into  higher  brackete.  Even  a  30  percent  tax 
cut  would  be  completely  offset  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  inflation  in  about  five  years. 

Looked  at  in  this  way,  the  administration 
proposal  represente  only  a  temporary  tax 
cut  and  will  therefore  result  In  a  proportion- 
ally smaller  increase  in  spending.  Moreover, 
some  kind  of  tax  cut  has  been  anticipated 
for  many  months  now.  The  higher-income 
taxpayers  who  base  their  spending  on  ex- 
pected future  income  wUl  increase  their  con- 
sumption after  the  tax  cut  is  enacted  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  final  legislation  In- 
volves a  bigger  tax  cut  than  they  had  antici- 
pated. And  reducing  the  m»Timiim  tAX  rate 
on  Interest  and  dividends  to  50  percent 
should  be  a  further  stimulus  to  saving  at 
high-income  levels. 

Although  it  seems  almost  certain  that  tax- 
payers will  save  a  substantial  part  of  the 
personal  tax  cut,  economiste  cannot  say 
with  precision  Just  how  much  will  be  saved. 
It  is  important  to  recognize,  however,  that 
the  saving  rate  is  not  fixed  but  can  vary  sub- 
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sUntiiOly— it  nnged  In  the  put  half-doeen 
yemn  from  5.2  percent  to  8.6  percent— and 
that  even  a  1  percent  Increase  In  the  saving 
rate  would  cut  consumer  spending  by  nearly 
$30  billion. 

But  don't  get  us  wrong.  In  advocating  a 
tax  cut,  we're  certainly  not  saying  that  defi- 
cits don't  matter.  When  the  government 
borrows  to  finance  a  deficit,  it  absorbs  sav- 
ings that  would  otherwise  be  available  to 
private  investors.  Indeed,  over  the  past 
decade  the  high  rate  of  government  borrow- 
ing has  been  an  important  contributor  to 
our  nation's  low  rate  of  capital  formation. 

The  tax  cuts  must  therefore  be  coupled 
with  the  spending  cuts  the  administration 
has  proposed.  The  exact  timing  and  balance 
of  the  tax  and  spending  cuts  are  matters  on 
which  experts  can  disagree.  But  were  hope- 
ful that  Congress  will  not  be  seduced  by  the 
false  prophets  of  fiscal  rectitude  into  con- 
tinuing the  current  policy  of  over-taxing  the 
American  people.* 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  SPEECH 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILUIIOIS 
a  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATTVXS 

Thursday.  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Rea«:an  delivered  a 
memorable  speech  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Conservative  Political 
Action  Conference  in  Washington. 
D.C.  If  there  is  anyone  that  doubts 
the  President  believes  in  the  conserv- 
ative philosophy  he  has  espoused  and 
defended  all  these  years,  one  look  at 
this  speech  wiU  set  him  straight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  speech  to  the  Conservative 
Political  Action  Conference.  March  20, 
1981.  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

RXMARKS  BY  THS  PRKSIOEMT 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  once 
again.  As  you  know,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  election  years.  I  have  addressed 
every  meeting  of  the  Conservative  Political 
Action  Conference.  Let  me  say  now  that  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  keep  this  tradition 
going  forward  and  that  you  will  invite  me 
here  again  next  year. 

And  let  us  also  salute  those  with  vision 
who  labored  to  found  this  group— the 
American  Conservative  Union,  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom.  National  Review 
and  Human  Events. 

It  has  been  said  that  anyone  who  seeks 
success  or  greatness  should  first  forget 
about  both  and  seek  only  the  truth  •  •  * 
and  the  rest  will  follow. 

Well.  feUow  truth -seekers,  none  of  us  here 
tonight— contemplating  the  seal  on  this 
podium  and  a  balanced  budget  in  1984— can 
argue  with  that  kind  of  logic.  For  whatever 
history  does  finally  say  about  our  cause,  it 
must  say:  the  conservative  movement  in 
20th  century  America  held  fast  through 
hard  and  difficult  years  to  ite  vision  of  the 
truth. 

And  history  must  also  say  that  our  victo- 
ry, when  it  was  achieved,  was  not  so  much  a 
victory  of  politics  as  it  was  a  victory  of 
ideas,  not  so  much  a  victory  or  any  one  man 
or  party  as  it  was  a  victory  for  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples—principles that  were  protected  and 
nourished   by   a  few   unselfish  Americans 
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through  many  grim  and  heartbreaking  de- 
feats. 

Tou  are  those  Americans  I  am  talking 
about.  I  wanted  to  be  here  not  Just  to  ac- 
knowledge your  efforts  on  my  behalf,  not 
Just  to  remark  that  last  November's  victory 
was  singularly  your  victory,  not  Just  to  men- 
tion that  the  new  Administration  In  Wash- 
ington is  a  testimony  to  your  perseverance 
and  devotion  to  principle— but  to  say. 
simply,  "Thank  you."  and  to  say  those 
words  not  as  a  President,  or  even  as  a 
conservative,  but  as  an  American. 

I  say  this  knowing  there  are  many  in  this 
room  whose  talents  might  have  entitled 
them  to  a  life  of  affluence  but  who  chose 
another  career  out  of  a  higher  sense  of  duty 
to  country.  And  I  know,  too,  that  the  story 
of  their  selflessness  will  never  be  written  up 
in  Time  or  Newsweek  or  go  down  in  the  his- 
tory books. 

Tou  know,  on  an  occassion  like  this  it's  a 
little  hard  not  to  reminisce— not  to  think 
back  and  realize  Just  how  far  we  have  come. 
The  Portuguese  have  a  word  for  such  recol- 
lection—saudade— a  poetic  term  rich  with 
the  dreams  of  yesterday. 

And  surely  in  our  past  there  was  many  a 
dream  that  went  a  glimmering  and  many  a 
field  littered  with  broken  lances. 

Who  can  forget  that  July  night  in  San 
Francisco  when  Barry  Goidwater  told  us 
that  we  must  set  the  tides  running  again  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  "untU  our  cause  has 
won  the  day.  Inspired  the  world,  and  shown 
the  way  to  a  tomorrow  worthy  of  all  our 
yesteryears?"  Had  there  not  been  a  Barry 
Goidwater  willing  to  make  that  lonely  walk, 
we  would  not  be  talking  of  a  celebration  to- 
night. 

But  our  memories  are  not  Just  political 
ones. 

I  like  to  think  back  about  a  small,  artful- 
ly-written magazine  named  National 
Review— foiinded  in  1955  and  ridiculed  by 
the  intellectual  establishment  because  it 
published  an  editorial  that  said  it  would 
stand  athwart  the  course  of  history  yeUlng 
"stop." 

And  then  there  was  a  spritely-wrltten 
newsweekly  coming  out  of  Washington 
named  Human  Events  that  many  said  would 
never  be  taken  seriously  but  would  later 
become  "must  reading"  not  only  for  Capitol 
Hill  insiders  but  for  aU  of  those  in  public 
life. 

How  many  of  us  were  there  who  used  to 
go  home  from  meetings  like  this  and  with 
no  thought  of  giving  up.  stUl  find  ourselves 
wondering  in  the  dark  of  night  whether  this 
much-loved  land  might  go  the  way  of  other 
great  nations  that  lost  a  sense  of  mission 
and  a  passion  for  freedom. 

There  are  so  many  people  and  institutions 
who  come  to  mind  for  their  role  in  the  suc- 
cess we  celebrate  tonight.  InteUectual  lead- 
ers like  RusseU  Kirk.  Priedrich  A.  Hayek. 
Henry  Hazlltt,  MUton  Friedman.  James 
Bumham.  and  Ludwig  von  Mlses  shaped  so 
much  of  our  thought. 

It  is  especially  hard  to  believe  that  it  was 
only  a  decade  ago,  on  a  cold  April  day  on  a 
smaU  hill  In  upstate  New  York,  that  an- 
other of  these  great  thinkers.  Prank  Meyer, 
was  buried. 

He  had  made  the  awful  Journey  that  so 
many  others  made:  He  pulled  himself  from 
the  clutches  of  "The  God  that  Failed. "  and 
then  in  his  writing  fashioned  a  vigorous  new 
synthesis  of  traditional  and  llberatarian 
tho«ight— a  synthesis  that  is  recognized  by 
many  today  as  modem  conservatism. 

It  was  Frank  Meyer  who  reminded  us  that 
the  robust  indivlduallam  of  the  American 
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experience  was  part  of  the  deeper  current  of 
Western  learning  and  culture. 

He  pointed  out  that  a  respect  for  the  law. 
an  appreciation  for  tradition,  and  regard  for 
the  social  consensus  that  gives  stability  to 
our  public  and  private  institutions— these 
civilized  ideas— must  stUl  motivate  us  even 
as  we  seek  a  new  economic  prosperity  based 
on  reducing  government  interference  in  the 
marketplace. 

Our  goals  complement  each  other— we  are 
not  cutting  the  budget  simply  for  the  sake 
of  sounder  financial  management.  This  is 
only  a  first  step  toward  returning  power  to 
the  States  and  communities,  only  a  first 
step  toward  reordering  the  relationship  be- 
tween citizen  and  Government.  We  can 
make  Government  again  responsive  to 
people  but  only  by  cutting  its  size  and  scope 
and  thereby  insuring  that  its  legitimate 
fimctions  are  performed  efficiently  and 
Justly. 

Because  ours  is  a  consistent  philosophy  of 
government,  we  can  be  very  clear:  we  do  not 
have  a  separate  social  agenda,  a  separate 
economic  agenda,  and  a  separate  foreign 
agenda.  We  have  one  agenda.  Just  as  surely 
as  we  seek  to  put  our  financial  house  In 
order  and  rebuild  our  Nation's  defenses,  so 
too  we  seek  to  protect  the  unborn,  to  end 
the  manipulation  of  school  children  by  Uto- 
pian planners  and  permit  the  acluiowledge- 
ment  of  a  Supreme  Being  In  our  classrooms 
just  as  we  allow  such  acknowledgements  in 
other  public  institutions. 

Now  obviously  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  accomplish  all  this  at  once.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  patient.  I  think  they  realize 
that  the  wrongs  done  over  several  decades 
cannot  be  corrected  instantly. 

But  I  also  believe  we  conservatives.  If  we 
mean  to  continue  governing,  must  realize 
that  it  wiU  not  always  be  so  easy  to  place 
the  blame  on  the  past  for  our  national  diffi- 
culties. 

You  know,  one  day  the  great  manager, 
Franlde  Prisch.  sent  a  rookie  out  to  play 
center  field— the  rookie  promptly  dropped 
the  first  ny  baU  hit  to  him.  On  the  next 
play  he  let  a  grounder  go  between  his  feet 
and  then  threw  the  ball  to  the  wrong  base. 
Prankie  stormed  out  of  the  dugout,  took  his 
glove  away  from  him.  and  said,  "I'll  show 
you  how  to  play  this  position. "  The  next 
batter  slammed  a  line  drive  right  over  2nd 
base.  Pranlde  came  in  on  it.  missed  it  com- 
pletely, fell  down  when  he  tried  to  chase  it, 
threw  down  his  glove  and  yeUed  at  the 
rookie:  ""You've  got  center  field  so  screwed 
up  nobody  can  play  it." 

The  point  is  we  must  lead  a  Nation:  that 
means  more  than  criticizing  the  past— 
Indeed,  as  T.  S.  Eliot  once  said:  "Only  by  ac- 
ceptance of  the  past  will  you  alter  its  mean- 
ing." 

During  our  political  efforts,  we  were  the 
subject  of  much  indifference  and  often 
times  intolerance— that  is  why  I  hope  our 
political  victory  wlU  be  remembered  as  a 
generous  one  and  our  time  in  power  will  be 
recalled  for  the  tolerance  we  showed  those 
with  whom  we  disagreed. 

But  beyond  this,  we  have  to  offer  America 
and  the  world  a  larger  vision.  We  must 
remove  Government's  smothering  hand 
from  where  it  does  harm;  we  must  seek  to 
revitalize  the  proper  functions  of  Govern- 
ment. But  we  do  these  things  to  set  loose 
again  the  energy  and  Ingenuity  of  the 
American  people.  We  do  these  things  to 
relnvlgorate  those  social  and  economic  insti- 
tutions which  serve  as  a  buffer  and  a  bridge 
between  the  individual  and  the  state— and 
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which  remain  the  real  source  of  our  prog- 
ress as  a  people. 

And  we  must  hold  out  this  exciting  pros- 
pect of  an  orderly,  compassionate,  pluralis- 
tic society— an  archipelago  of  prospering 
communities  and  divergent  Institutions— a 
place  where  a  free  and  energetic  people  can 
work  out  their  own  destiny  under  God. 

I  know  that  some  will  think  about  the  per- 
Uous  world  we  Uve  In  and  the  dangerous 
decade  before  us  and  ask  what  practical 
effect  this  conservative  vision  can  have 
today. 

When  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  was  here 
recently  we  both  remarked  on  the  sudden 
overwhelming  changes  that  had  come  re- 
cently to  politics  in  both  our  countries. 

At  our  last  official  function.  I  told  the 
Prime  Minister  that  everywhere  we  look  In 
the  world  the  cult  of  the  state  Is  dying.  And 
I  held  out  the  hope  that  It  would  not  be 
long  before  those  of  our  adversaries  who 
preached  the  supremacy  of  the  state  were 
remembered  only  for  their  role  In  a  sad, 
rather  bizarre  chapter  In  human  history. 

We  have  heard  In  our  century  far  too 
much  of  the  sounds  of  anguish  from  those 
who  live  under  totalitarian  rule— we  have 
seen  too  many  monuments  made  not  of 
marble  or  stone  but  of  barbed  wire  and 
terror. 

But  from  these  terrible  places  have  come 
survivors— witnesses  to  the  triumph  of  the 
human  spirit  over  the  mystique  of  state 
power,  prisoners  whose  spiritual  values 
made  them  the  rulers  of  their  guards.  With 
their  survival,  they  brought  us  "the  secret 
of  the  camps"— a  lesson  for  our  time  and  for 
any  age:  evil  is  powerless  if  the  good  are  un- 
afraid. 

That  Is  why  the  Marxist  vision  of  man 
without  God  must  eventually  be  seen  as  an 
empty  and  a  false  faith— the  second  oldest 
in  the  world— first  proclaimed  in  the  garden 
of  Eden  with  whispered  words  of  tempta- 
tion: "Ye  shall  be  as  gods." 

The  crisis  of  the  Western  world.  Whit- 
taker  Chambers  reminded  us.  exists  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  Is  Indifferent  to  God. 
"The  Western  world  does  not  know  It."  he 
said  about  our  straggle,  "but  it  already  pos- 
sesses the  answer  to  this  problem— but  only 
provided  that  Its  faith  in  God  and  the  free- 
dom He  enjoins  is  as  great  as  Communism's 
faith  in  Man." 

This  is  the  real  task  before  us:  to  reassert 
our  commitment  as  a  Nation  to  a  law  higher 
than  our  own.  to  renew  our  spiritual 
strength.  Only  by  buUding  a  waU  of  such 
spiritual  resolve  can  we,  as  a  free  people, 
hope  to  protect  our  own  heritage  and  make 
It  someday  the  birthright  of  aU  men. 

There  is.  In  America,  a  greatness  and  a 
tremendous  heritage  of  Idealism  which  is  a 
reservoir  of  strength  and  goodness.  It  Is 
ours  if  we  will  but  tap  It. 

And.  because  of  this— because  that  great- 
ness is  there— there  is  need  in  America 
today  for  a  reaffirmation  of  that  goodness 
and  a  reformation  of  our  greatness. 

The  dialogue  and  the  deeds  of  the  past 
few  decades  are  not  sufficient  to  the  day  in 
which  we  Uve— they  cannot  keep  the  prom- 
ise of  tomorrow. 

The  encrusted  bureaucracies  and  the  en- 
grained procedures  which  have  developed  of 
late  respond  neither  to  the  minority  nor  the 
majority. 

We  have  come  to  a  turning  point.  We  have 
a  decision  to  make. 

Will  we  continue  with  yesterday's  agenda, 
and  yesterday's  failures,  or,  will  we  re-assert 
our  Ideals  and  our  standards,  will  we  reaf- 
firm our  faith,  and  renew  our  puriwee? 
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This  is  a  time  for  choosing. 

Those  of  us  who  caU  ourselves  conserv- 
ative have  pointed  out  what's  wrong  with 
Government  policy  for  25  years— and  now 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  make  policy— and 
to  change  our  national  direction. 

All  of  us  in  Government— in  the  House,  In 
the  Senate,  in  the  executive  branch— and  in 
private  life  can  now  stand  together 

We  can  stop  the  drain  on  the  economy  by 
the  public  sector. 

We  can  restore  our  national  prosperity. 

We  can  replace  the  overregulated  society 
with  the  creative  society. 

We  can  appoint  to  the  bench  distin- 
guished Judges  who  understand  the  first  re- 
sponsibility of  any  legal  system— to  punish 
the  guilty  and  protect  the  innocent. 

We  can  restore  to  their  rightful  place  In 
our  national  consciousness  the  values  of 
family,  work,  neighborhood,  and  religion. 

And.  finally,  we  can  see  to  It  that  nations 
of  the  world  clearly  understand  Americas 
Intentions  and  respect  her  resolve. 

Now  we  have  the  opportunity— yes.  and 
the  necessity— to  prove  that  the  American 
promise  Is  equal  to  the  task  of  redressing 
our  grievances,  and  equal  to  the  challenge 
of  Inventing  a  great  tomorrow. 

This  reformation— this  renaissance— will 
not  be  achieved  or  will  It  be  served— by 
those  who  engage  In  political  claptrap  or 
false  promises.  It  will  not  be  achieved  by 
those  who  set  people  against  people,  or  class 
against  class,  or  Institution  against  Institu- 
tion. It  will  not  be  achieved  by  those  who 
preach  politics  as  usual. 

So  while  we  celebrate  our  recent  political 
victory,  we  must  understand  there  is  much 
work  before  us:  to  gain  control  again  of 
Government,  to  reward  personal  Initiative 
and  risktaklng  In  the  marketplace,  to  revi- 
talize our  system  of  federalism,  to  strength- 
en the  private  institutions  that  make  up  the 
Independent  sector  of  our  society  and  to 
make  our  own  spiritual  affirmation  in  the 
face  of  those  who  would  deny  man  his  place 
before  God. 

Not  easy  tasks  perhaps.  But  I  would 
remind  you— as  I  did  on  January  20th— that 
we  are.  after  all.  Americans.  This  year  we 
will  celebrate  a  victory  won  two  centuries 
ago  at  Yorktown— a  victory  of  a  small  fledg- 
ling Nation  over  a  mighty  world  power.  A 
British  band  provided  the  music  at  that  sur- 
render—we had  no  band.  It  is  said  they 
played  a  popular  song  called  "The  World 
Turned  Upside  Down."  I'm  sure  It  was  far 
more  appropriate  than  they  realized.  The 
heritage  from  that  long  difficult  struggle  is 
before  our  eyes  today  in  this  city- in  the 
great  halls  of  our  Goverrunent  and  In  the 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  our  great 
men. 

It  is  this  heritage  that  evokes  the  images 
of  a  much-loved  land— a  land  of  struggling 
settlers  and  lonely  immigrants,  of  giant 
cities  and  great  frontiers— Images  of  all  that 
our  country  is  and  all  that  we  want  her  to 
be. 

This  is  the  America  entrusted  to  us— to 
stand  by,  to  protect,  and,  yes,  to  lead  her 

wisely. 

Fellow  citizens,  fellow  conservatives— our 
time  is  now,  our  moment  has  arrived.  We 
stand  together— shoulder  to  shoulder  In  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.  If  we  carry  the  day 
and  turn  the  tide  we  can  hope  that  as  long 
as  men  speak  of  freedom  and  those  who 
have  protected  It,  they  will  remember  us 
and  say:  here  were  the  brave,  and  here  their 
place  of  honor.* 
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COL.  FLOYD  J.  THOMPSON 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 


OPWEW  JKRSKT 


IH  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  moment.  Col.  Floyd  J.  Thomp- 
son, a  distinguished  veteran  and  POW 
from  the  Vietnam  war.  remains  In 
stable  condition  recovering  from  a  se- 
rious stroke  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
here  In  Washington.  I  believe  oiu- 
Nation  owes  Colonel  Thompson  our 
undying  gratitude  for  the  many  sacri- 
fices he  made  in  the  service  of  his 
coimtry  both  before  and  during  his  9- 
year  captivity  as  a  POW  in  North  Viet- 
nam. The  longest  held  POW  in  Ameri- 
can history,  Thompson  was  captiu^d 
while  serving  as  an  adviser  in  South 
Vietnam  close  to  the  DMZ  before  the 
United  States  openly  committed  regu- 
lar forces  to  the  war. 

Today,  on  the  17th  anniversary  of 
Colonel  Thompson's  captiu^  in  1964,  I 
am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
share  his  heroic  story.  On  liAarch  26. 
1964,  as  Colonel  Thompson,  command- 
ing Detachment  A31,  7th  Special 
Forces  Group,  and  his  L-19  pilot, 
Capt.  Richard  Whltesides,  were  flying 
reconnaissance  near  the  Da  Krong 
River  in  Quang  Tri  Province  in  South 
Vietnam,  they  were  struck  by  ground 
fire  during  a  low  pass  over  a  foot- 
bridge and  crashed  almost  instantly. 
Thompson  awoke  3  or  4  days  later 
while  being  carried  on  a  stretcher.  His 
VC  guards  told  him  that  Captain 
Whltesides  had  been  klUed  in  the 
crash.  Thompson  had  lived  because  he 
was  seated  in  the  rear  of  the  small 
plane,  but  he  suffered  three  broken 
vertebras  in  his  back,  a  concussion,  leg 
bums,  and  a  facial  wound.  For  weeks 
he  could  do  nothing  but  lie  flat  on  the 
stretcher  or  on  the  ground.  Guards  of- 
fered him  food,  but  he  could  not  eat. 
The  pain  was  intense  and  Incessant 
Frequently  in  a  coma,  sometimes  hal- 
lucinating, he  came  very  close  to 
death. 

When  I  first  met  the  colonel  on  his 
recent  visit  to  my  Washington  office.  I 
was  immediately  struck  by  the 
strength  of  his  Inner  being.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  this  strength  to  per- 
severe which  pulled  Colonel  Thomp- 
son through  his  9-year  c^tivlty.  After 
3  weeks  of  agony  during  which 
Thompson  several  times  thought  he 
was  slipping  into  death,  something  in 
his  spirit  steeled  Itself  to  fight 
through  the  pain  and  bring  motion  to 
his  Joints  and  muscles.  Little  by  little 
he  drove  himself  to  move  his  legs  and 
torso.  He  rolled  from  side  to  side, 
pushed  away  from  the  floor,  and  even- 
tually made  himself  stand.  In  a  few 
days,  he  could  walk  within  the  village. 
Even  In  his  weak  and  crippled  state. 
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he  had  thoughts  of  escape— escape  to 
his  family  and  the  Nation  he  loved. 

In  siirvlvlng  9  years  of  captivity, 
nearly  half  of  it  In  isolation,  he  gave 
his  captors  but  one  minor  statement, 
after  torture  in  1964,  and  he  resisted 
them  constantly,  trying  five  times  to 
escape.  After  1968,  when  he  was  held 
at  small  camps  with  other  POW's 
taken  during  the  Tet  offensive,  he  as- 
sumed leadership  and  set  the  example 
which  sustained  the  morale  and.  in 
some  cases,  the  lives  of  fellow  prison- 
ers. Entitled,  under  terms  of  the  Psuls 
agreements,  to  leave  Hanoi  on  the  first 
plane  in  Operation  Homecoming,  he 
characteristically  announced  that  he 
should  stay  until  the  last  Junior  rank- 
ing soldier  had  been  repatriated. 

On  this  the  anniversary  of  Colonel 
Thompson's  capture  in  1964,  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  his  past  sacrifices  and 
wish  him  a  speedy  recovery  to  full 
health.  I  know  that  he  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  we  have  successfiilly  col- 
lected over  135  cosponsors  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  213  which  designates 
July  17,  1981,  as  a  "National  POW- 
MIA  Recognition  Day."  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues who  have  not  already  joined  in 
this  effort  to  cosponsor  this  measure 
and,  in  so  doing,  partially  show  our 
gratitude  to  individuals,  like  Col. 
Floyd  J.  Thompson,  who  have  given  so 
much  for  their  country.* 


IMPACT  OP  REAGAN'S  TAX  AND 
ECONOMIC  PROPOSAI^ 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MICRIGAR 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 


•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  sought  to 
convince  the  public  that  its  tax  and 
economic  proposals  primarily  serve 
the  interests  of  economic  growth,  new 
Investment,  and  higher  productivity. 
While  there  is  yet  no  hard  analysis 
from  the  administration  that  would 
support  its  claims,  it  is  clear  by  now 
that  the  high-minded  rhetoric  it  em- 
ploys to  justify  its  proposals  is  neces- 
sary to  mask  the  serious  attacks  on 
the  progressive  income  tax  and  equity 
that  the  programs  represent. 

A  recent  analysis  of  the  administra- 
tion's tax  proposals  by  Woodrow  Gins- 
burg,  research  director  of  the  Center 
for  Community  Change,  indicates  that 
the  benefits  of  the  tax  cuts  are  heavily 
weighted  to  the  advantage  of  the 
highest  income  households.  Not  only 
is  equity  dashed  by  these  proposals, 
but  the  Intended  effects  of  the  cuts  in 
boosting  investment  and  growth  have 
been  repeatedly  called  into  question. 
Recently,  for  example,  Walter  Heller, 
the  University  of  Minnesota  economist 
who  managed  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
tax  cuts  of  1963-64.  disputed  the  ad- 
ministration's claims  that  its  proposed 
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cuts,  like  the  Kennedy  tax  cuts,  gener- 
ated significant  savings  and  invest- 
ment. 

As  the  impacts  of  the  Reagan  pro- 
posals become  better  understood,  it 
will  become  clear  that  the  real  goal  of 
the  Reagan  administration  is  not  to 
spur  the  economy,  but  to  radically  re- 
distribute income  to  the  highest 
income  groups  and  to  dismantle  the 
social  legislation  and  commitments 
that  have  been  built  up  over  the  last 
four  decades. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  the 
following  analysis  by  Mr.  Woodrow 
Ginsburg  of  the  Reagan  proposals. 

Amaltsis  op  Rkagah  Tax  Proposals 

President  Reagan,  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan,  and  Press  Secretary  Brady  have  re- 
peatedly claimed  that  the  tax  proposals  fall 
equitably  on  all  Income  groups,  and  that  the 
savings  from  the  30- percent  reductions  In 
tax  rates  will  be  shared  fairly  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. To  support  these  claims  they  state 
that  72  percent  of  taxpayers  will  get  73  per- 
cent of  the  benefits  from  the  tax  cuts. 

These  statistics  are  misleading  and  dis- 
torted. They  are  computed  by  the  deceptive 
technique  of  eliminating  some  22  million 
taxt>ayers  in  the  lowest  Income  bracket  and 
some  4  million  taxpayers  in  the  highest 
brackets.  These  two  groups  of  taxpayers— 
those  below  $6,000  a  year  in  income  and 
those  above  $50,000  a  year  In  Income  com- 
prise some  28  percent  of  all  taxpayers. 

The  22  million  taxpayers  with  below 
$6,000  annual  income  will  see  their  taxes  re- 
duced about  $400  million  which  amounts  to 
less  than  one- half  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
tax  savings.  The  4  million  taxpayers  above 
$50,000  a  year  will  see  their  taxes  lowered 
by  $23.6  billion  which  amounts  to  30  per- 
cent of  total  tax  savings.  By  eliminating 
these  two  groups  of  taxpayers  from  their 
calculations,  the  administration  can  point  to 
the  remaining  72  percent  of  taxpayers  re- 
ceiving some  70  percent  of  the  benefits  from 
the  tax  cuts. 

Including  all  taxpayers  provides  a  more 
complete  and  accurate  picture  of  the  heavy 
concentration  of  benefits  going  to  the  well- 
to-do. 

(1)  The  19  percent  of  taxpayers  with 
Income  of  $30,000  and  over  receive  61  per- 
cent of  the  benefit. 

(2)  The  63  percent  of  the  taxpayers  with 
income  of  less  than  $20,000  receive  only  18 
percent  of  the  benefit. 

The  table  below  provides  the  details  on 
taxpayers  by  income  group  and  their  tax 
savings. 

TAX  SAVINGS  FOR  1984-REAGAN  PROPOSAL  OF  30 
PERCENT  REDUCTION 
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1.  Q.  What  are  the  main  i'eatures  of  the 
Reagan  tax  proposal  for  individuals? 

A.  To  reduce  tax  rates  by  approximately 
30  percent  beginning  July.  1981.  with  a  5 
percent  tax  cut  for  the  balance  of  1981.  fol- 
lowed by  a  10  percent  cut  for  1982,  a  10  per- 
cent cut  for  1983.  and  the  final  cut  of  5  per- 
cent beginning  In  1984.  In  sum,  the  cuts 
would  reduce  tax  rates  by  approximately  30 
percent  beginning  In  1984. 

2.  Q.  Which  groups  would  benefit  most 
from  the  Reagan  proposals? 

A.  FYom  the  tables  In  the  Administration 
document  (A  Program  for  Economic  Recov- 
ery, February  18,  1981)  the  tax  cuts  are 
heavily  concentrated  in  the  high  interne 
groups. 

Of  the  93.6  million  taxpayers,  63  percent 
have  less  than  $20,000  a  year.  This  group 
would  receive  18  percent  of  the  Ulx  savings. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  income  ladder,  tax- 
payers with  Income  of  $30,000  and  over— a 
group  which  comprises  19  percent  of  all  tax- 
payers—would receive  61  percent  of  the  tax 
savings. 

3.  Q.  What  are  the  figures  on  taxpayers 
and  tax  reductions  on  which  that  statement 
is  based? 

A.  The  table  below  is  taken  from  the  Ad- 
ministration's figures  appearing  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1981  document  mentioned  above. 

TAX  SAVINGS  FOR  1984  REAGAN  PROPOSAL  OF  30-PERCENT 
REDUCTION 
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4.  Q.  What  would  be  the  Impact  on  indi- 
viduals of  the  Reagan  tax  proposal  for  1981? 

A.  Because  the  effective  date  for  the  1981 
reductions  is  July  1981,  the  Income  tax  cut 
proposed  would  cover  only  half  the  year. 
Higher  social  security  taxes  however, 
became  effective  January  1  and  for  close  to 
half  the  taxpayers  In  the  nation  more  will 
be  deducted  from  earnings  to  cover  the 
higher  social  security  taxes  than  will  be 
saved  through  the  Reagan  tax  program.  So 
for  example,  the  head  of  a  four-person 
family  earning  $15,000  a  year  would  save 
$75  in  Income  taxes  from  the  Reagan  pro- 
posals. The  social  security  tax  for  1981  wUl 
be  $85  greater  than  a  year  ago. 

5.  Q.  The  Reagan  proposals  for  increasing 
Investment  by  American  Industry  are  aimed 
at  improving  productivity,  strengthening 
the  ability  of  business  to  compete  and  help- 
ing to  reduce  Inflation.  What  is  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  incentives  to  industries  will 
achieve  their  goals? 

A.  Most  economists  agree  that  even  with 
substantial  Increases  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment It  will  take  several  years  for  that  in- 
vestment to  bring  about  an  Improvement  In 
the  rate  of  productivity.  Based  on  extensive 
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evidence  the  productivity  gains  will  shave 
the  inflation  rate  by  a  maximum  of  one  per- 
centage point.  While  that  is  important 
many  other  significant  factors  contribute  to 
an  Inflation  averaging  10  percent  or  more  a 
year.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  higher  rates 
of  productivity  to  bring  down  such  rapid  in- 
flation. 

6.  Q.  The  Reagan  administration  has 
strongly  advocated  offering  Industry  major 
Investment  Incentives— tax  credits,  acceler- 
ated depreciated  schedules  and  other  tax  re- 
ductions. Are  such  Incentives  likely  to  help 
declining  Industries  particularly,  and  other 
industries  and  business  as  well? 

A  First,  investment  by  American  firms 
during  the  past  two  decades  has  remained 
rather  stable— as  a  percentage  of  total 
output.  That  Is,  as  a  nation  we  have  been 
using  a  steady  10  to  11  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  for  plant,  equipment  and 
similar  capital  goods.  According  to  the  latest 
information  gathered  by  the  government, 
investment  has  been  rising. 

Second,  far  more  important  to  Investment 
decisions  than  tax  Incentives  are  inflation 
and  the  state  of  the  economy.  Clearly  sky- 
rocketing Inflation  and  exhorbitant  Interest 
rates  have  deterred  investment  activities. 
Also,  as  data  from  piast  recession  periods 
demonstrate,  when  the  economy  is  stagnant 
or  declining.  Investment  falls  sharply. 

Third,  many  economists  question  the 
likely  impact  of  Reagan's  tax  proposals  for 
industry. 

7.  Q.  What  are  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
doubt  about  the  Industry  tax  proposals? 

A  In  brief  here  are  some  major  concerns: 

1.  The  more  prosperous,  competitive  firms 
which  are  already  investing  heavily  will  gain 
most  from  the  tax  breaks. 

2.  For  many  smaU,  newly  developing  com- 
panies, not  yet  very  profitable,  the  tax  in- 
centives will  not  spur  expanded  Investment. 
Similarly  slumping  Industries  like  steel, 
auto,  and  construction,  might  not  be  in  a 
position  to  utilize  the  tax  incentives. 

3.  For  many  multi-national  corporations 
and  for  conglomerates  the  new  tax  breaks 
might  free  up  funds  for  Investments  over- 
seas or  for  further  acquisitions — neither 
effect  would. 

4.  With  no  guidelines  or  requirements  on 
how  funds  are  Invested,  firms  with  older 
facilities  in  midwest  and  northeast  cities 
could  find  the  new  tax  provisions  make  it 
worthwhile  to  move  to  other  regions. 

8.  Q.  What  key  economic  projections  have 
been  made  by  the  Reagan  administration? 

A.  On  the  assumption  that  the  Reagan 
budget  and  tax  proposals  are  adopted,  here 
are  the  Administration's  forecasts. 

Unemployment:  4th  Quarter  1981—7.7 
percent;  4th  Quarter  1982—7  percent. 

Consimier  Prices:  Actual  4Q  1979  to  4Q 
1980—12.6  percent;  Estimate  4Q  1981  from 
4Q  1980—10.5  percent;  Estimate  4Q  1982 
from  4Q  1981—7.2  percent. 

Economic  Growth  (Real  Growth  GNP): 
Estimate  1981-1.1  percent;  Estimate  1982— 
4.2  percent;  Estimate  1983—5  percent. 

9.  Q.  The  Reagan  administration  has 
argued  that  drastic  slashes  In  federal  spend- 
ing are  essential  because  they  have  contrib- 
uted to  budget  deficits  which  have  been 
identified  according  to  Reagan  spokesmen 
as  the  major  factor  in  bringing  on  inflation. 
Is  there  that  close  a  link  between  budget 
deficits  and  inflation? 

A.  The  evidence  Is  substantial  and  conclu- 
sive that  cutting  federal  spending  in  our 
current  low  growth  economy  will  have  mini- 
mal impact  on  inflation. 

10.  Q.  The  Reagan  administration  tax  cuts 
are  based  on  the  theory  that  with  lower  f  ed- 
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eral  taxes,  people  will  work  harder  and  save 
more.  The  greater  savings  will  result,  as  the 
theory  goes,  in  expanded  Investments, 
higher  productivity,  which  in  turn  will  lead 
to  lower  inflation,  stimulate  the  economy, 
and  In  turn  produce  more  federal  revenues 
than  the  size  of  the  tax  cuts.  What  econom- 
ic evidence  supports  these  expected  out- 
comes? 

A.  There  have  been  a  parade  of  econo- 
mists, experts  from  leading  economic  con- 
sulting firms  and  even  writers  for  such  jour- 
nals as  Business  Week,  who  have  seriously 
questioned  the  many  assumptions  on  which 
the  Reagan  policies  are  based.  Perhaps  the 
biggest  question  relates  to  the  expectation 
that  lower  income  taxes  would  produce 
more  revenue.  Models  of  the  economy  pre- 
pared by  the  leading  economic  consulting 
firms  find  this  so  called  "revenue  reflow" 
wiU  be  far  less  than  the  Reagan  spokesman 
suggests. 

11.  Q.  What  other  aspects  of  the  Impact  of 
lower  taxes  have  been  questioned? 

A.  There  Is  a  large  body  of  economic  evi- 
dence that  changing  tax  rates  has  little 
effect  on  savings.  In  this  period  of  high  in- 
flation, m&ny  are  expecting  consumers  to 
use  the  tax  savings  to  buy  goods  and  serv- 
ices they  need  and  not  to  save  significant 
portions  of  the  tax  cut.  If  this  occurs,  there 
might  be  pressures  that  could  create  even 
higher  prices  instead  of  a  lowering  of  infla- 
tion which  the  administration  promises. 

Other  carefully  documented  studies  point 
to  lower  taxes  encouraging  people  to  take 
more  leisiu^.  that  is  work  less,  instead  of 
the  Reagan  expectation  of  working  longer.* 


RULES  TO  LIVE  BY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
parent  I  have  thought  a  good  deal 
about  how  we  can  give  our  children  a 
strong  sense  of  purpose,  a  respect  for 
themselves  and  others,  and  a  moral 
code  which  wiU  guide  them  in  good 
times  and  bad.  A  good  friend  and  my 
former  administrative  assistant, 
Randal  Teague.  has  offered  some 
"Rules  to  Live  By"  in  an  article  pub- 
lished February  10  in  the  Independ- 
ence. Mo.,  Dispatch-Tribune.  I  com- 
mend his  words  of  wisdom  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  my  colleagues  and  thank 
him  for  his  perspicacity. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Independence  (Mo.)  Dispatch- 
Tribune,  Feb.  10,  1981] 
Ruus  To  LivK  Bt 
(By  Randal  Teague) 

The  most  difficult,  yet  challenging,  task 
of  parenting  is  teaching.  Teaching  your  chil- 
dren the  rules  to  live  by.  And  in  terms  of 
which  rules  and  why. 

Only  time  can  tell  whether  a  particular 
set  of  parents  has  done  this  task  well.  For 
these  are  the  rules  which  will  be  the  inner 
government  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
those  children.  And  I  fervently  believe  that 
last  point:  that  to  be  consistently  followed, 
they  must  be  understood  rationally  and  felt 
emotionally. 

My  wife,  Jessica,  and  I  have  been  blessed 
with  this  opportunity  twice.  With  our  flnrt 
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son.  2-year-old  Randal  Cornell  T.,  Jr.. 
known  as  Cornell.  And  with  our  second. 
Robert  Townsend  T.,  to  be  known  as  Town- 
send.  Townsend  Joined  our  world  on  Febru- 
ary 10.  Welcome  son. 

Over  the  years  which  have  grown  to 
many,  I  have  gathered  the  rules  wtiicb  I 
think  should  govern  life,  wishing  that  I  had 
come  to  more  than  a  few  of  them  much 
sooner  for  my  ownself.  Some  are  mine;  most 
are  others'.  They  are  not  universe  of  guid- 
ing principles,  but  they  are  their  important 
foundation.  And  I  here  offer  them  to  all 
new,  and  not-so  new  parents.  And  to  their 
children. 

Communicating.  Hide  all  the  tears  Inside 
and  sooner  or  later  you'll  drown  in  them. 

Life.  Life  is  a  struggle  with  things  to 
maintain  itself  among  them.  (Ortega  y 
Gasset,  the  Spanish  philosopher.) 

Purpose.  It  is  the  bridge  between  dreams 
and  reality. 

Dreams.  If  you  don't  have  a  dream,  bow 
ya  gonna  have  a  dream  come  true?  (Oscar 
Hammerstein  11,  from  "The  King  and  I.") 

Determination.  Men  who  saw  night 
coming  down  about  them  could  somehow 
act  as  if  they  stood  at  the  edge  of  dawn. 
(The  CivU  War  historian.  MacKlnley 
Kan  tor,  about  soldiers  of  the  omfederacy.) 
And,  set  your  face  to  the  wind. 

Responsibility,  (hain't  no  man  run  'way 
fnmi  trouble.  Ain't  no  place  dat  fer  away. 
(Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Tales  of  Uncle 
Remus.) 

Work.  I  don't  like  work,  no  man  does.  But 
I  like  what  is  in  work,  the  chance  xo  find 
yourself,  your  own  reality,  for  yourself,  not 
for  others,  what  no  other  man  can  ever 
know.  (Novelist  Joseph  Conrad.) 

Ideas.  Daring  ideas  are  like  chessman 
moved  forward:  they  may  be  beaten,  but 
they  may  start  a  winning  game.  (The  19tb- 
cent.  German  literarist,  Johann  Goethe.) 

Knowledge.  Something  can  be  understood, 
something  can  be  divined,  but  all  caimot  be 
known.  Knowledge  must  know  its  own 
limits.  (Jacob  Bronowski,  "The  Ascent  of 
Bdan.") 

The  use  of  that  knowledge.  Life  is  really 
three  parts:  learning  and  experience;  think- 
ing and  connecting,  the  iuiowing:  and  teach- 
ing, the  imparting  of  that  kAowing,  the 
wisdom.  (Former  missionary  to  Cliina  and 
Member  of  Congress,  Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd.) 
Shakespeare  put  it  another  way  in  "RcHneo 
and  Juliet":  They  stumble,  that  run  too 
fast. 

Your  soul  and  the  role  of  faith.  Call  tto 
thing  truly  your  own  but  your  soul.  (Miguel 
DeCervantes.)  A  divine  intent  rules  society 
as  well  as  conscieiice,  forging  an  eternal 
chain  of  right  and  duty  which  links  great 
and  obscure,  living  and  dead.  (Mid-century 
America's  conservative  movement  thinker, 
Russell  Kirk.) 

Freedom.  Nought  nobler  is,  than  to  be 
free.  (Wm.  Watson,  "The  Things  That  Are 
More  Excellent")  They  have  rights  who 
dare  maintain  them.  (James  Russell  Lowell, 
"The  Present  Crisis.") 

Fidelity.  Love  is  the  calligraphy  of  life. 
But  script  It  with  only  one  pen  at  a  time. 

Fame.  The  rainbow  comes  and  goes.  (Wm. 
Wordsworth's  "Ode  on  Imitations  of  Immor- 
tality.") 

Defeat.  Anyttody  can  slip  and  fall  down  in 
life.  It  takes  a  helluva  man  to  get  back  up 
and  keep  going.  (Football  coaching  great 
Vlnce  Lombardi.") 

Regrets.  It  is  the  worst  thing  in  the  world 
to  hartwr  regrets.  (Noel  Coward.)  It's  one  of 
the  great  tragedies  of  life  that  this  is  a  real- 
ization which  does  not  come  in  youth. 
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When  you're  my  age,  my  sons,  you'll  start 
to  realize  that  what  you  look  back  upon 
with  those  regrets  is  more  often  what  you 
didn't  do  rather  than  what  you  did,  and 
they  are  not  always  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  coin. 

But  there  will  be  fewer,  much  fewer,  of 
these  regrets  for  me,  my  children.  If  your 
lives  are  governed  by  what  I  have  here  set 
down  for  you.  For  I  shall  measure  more  of 
my  life  in  your  accomplishments  than  in 
mine.  And  a  Boston.  Massachusetts  writer 
whose  name  and  person  I  failed  to  write 
down  when  I  read  a  paragraph  that  to  me 
summed  up  this  thought,  put  It  this  way: 

•'He  looked  at  life  as  if  It  were  a  small  en- 
velope of  memories.  Time  raced  across  his 
thoughts,  bringing  flashbacks  of  the  things 
he  thought  he  had  forgotten  and  the  things 
he  had  fUed  away.  It  was  as  If  days,  years, 
events  and  people,  love  and  loss,  were  like 
small  pieces  of  luggage  In  a  railway  station 
and  life  had  been  spent  trying  to  figure  out 
which  pieces  should  be  taken  on  the  next 
leg  of  the  trip  and  which  pieces  should  be 
left  behind.  He  guessed  that  he  had  not 
traveled  light  but  that,  perhaps,  his  one  real 
accomplishment  was  his  sons  who  sat  there 
now." 

WeU  said.* 


ALTERNATIVE  BUDGET 
CUTTING  STRATEGY 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAa 

or  ARIZONA 
n*  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRKSEirrATIVES 

Thursday ,  March  26,  1981 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  consideration  of  the  administra- 
tion's so-called  plan  for  economic  re- 
covery, it  is  important  for  the  Con- 
gress to  recognize  the  complexity  of 
the  task  we  face.  For  this  reason,  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  which,  I 
believe,  provides  useful  insights  for  an 
alternative  budget  cutting  strategy: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  1.  19811 

Dahgkrous  Potholes  m  Road  to  Economic 

Rbcovkhy 

(By  Terrence  Bracy  and  Mortimer  L. 

Downey) 

A  poem.  W.  H.  Auden  wrote,  is  never  com- 
pleted, only  abandoned.  So  it  is  with  the 
federal  budget,  now  contained  in  a  tome  of 
more  than  1.000  pages,  pieced  together  in  a 
process  without  beginning  or  end— the  bu- 
reaucratic equivalent  of  a  perpetual  motion 
machine. 

And  just  as  the  creators  of  perpetual 
motion  ignore  the  laws  of  physics  and  thus 
arrive  at  fantasy,  budget-makers  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  who  ignore  the  laws  of  con- 
gressional politics  are  doomed  to  give  birth 
to  a  product  tliat  can  never  become  reality. 

The  architects  of  the  new  Reagan  budget 
have  been  credited  with  innovative  thinking 
and.  indeed,  they  have  proposed  cutting  far 
cloaer  to  the  bone  than  their  most  miserly 
predecessors.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
actual  surgery  wiU  have  to  be  performed  on 
Capitol  HllL  Without  a  sound  political  strat- 
egy there,  hopes  for  major  budget  reduc- 
tions are  likely  to  be  destroyed. 

This  prediction  Is  based  on  three  realities 
of  the  budget  process 

Reality  No.  1:  The  Executive  Branch  is  no 
longer  dealing  the  cards,  but  is  merely  one 
of  the  players. 
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While  OMB  has  real  clout  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  the  Executive  Branch  itself 
has  lost  control  of  the  budget  process.  At 
the  peak  of  OMB's  power  during  the  early 
Nixon  years,  the  president  could  blithely 
refuse  to  spend  money  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress. Impoundment  was  the  polite  term  for 
what  amounted  to  an  unconstitutional 
abridgement  of  the  Congress'  authority  to 
spend  money.  During  those  years,  an  OMB 
budget  examiner  could— and  frequently 
did— overrule  a  Cabinet  officer  or  committee 
chairman. 

The  practice  ended  when  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Budget  Act  in  1974,  reasserting 
Its  right  to  direct  federal  spending  by  estab- 
lishing a  process  of  annual  budget  formula- 
tion and  specifically  outlawing  the  Nixon 
abuses.  Budget  committees  were  formed  in 
both  houses:  large,  expert  staffs  were  as- 
sembled. 

OMB  was  left  with  little  more  than  a 
bully  pulpit  from  which  to  preach  the  case 
for  fiscal  discipline.  It  is  a  pulpit  which  the 
new  OMB  chief.  David  Stockman,  has  clev- 
erly pressed  to  Its  limits. 

ReaUty  No.  2:  Even  with  the  powers 
vested  by  the  1974  Act,  the  Budget  commit- 
tees cannot  overcome  the  clout  of  the 
authorizing  and  appropriating  committees. 

The  Budget  committees  have  no  institu- 
tional constituencies— either  federal  depart- 
ments or  organized  lobbies— of  the  kind 
which  create  a  natural  pocket  of  political 
strength.  The  committees  are  institutional 
orphans.  Thus,  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
confront  the  entire  array  of  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  which  have  oversight 
over  departments  of  government  and  specif- 
ic programs. 

The  natural  inclination  of  the  authorizing 
committees— whether  chaired  by  Democrats 
or  Republicans— is  to  protect  what  they  con- 
sider sound  and  needed  programs  against 
"unwarranted  cuts."  Thus,  for  one  example, 
the  attempt  by  President  Carter  to  end 
funding  for  a  number  of  water  projects  was 
defeated  ultimately  by  a  bipartisan  coalition 
of  Westerners  who  served  on  committees 
such  as  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The 
nature  of  most  programs  Is  such  that  the 
battle  is  unequal.  If  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees do  not  act,  programs  continue  and 
even  grow  in  response  to  economic  condi- 
tions. A  successful  budget  strategy  requires 
a  positive  response  from  these  panels,  per- 
haps building  on  the  tentative  success  of 
last  year's  reconciliation  bill  effort,  a  sub- 
ject addressed  later.  Brock  Adams,  the  first 
Budget  Committee  chairman,  assured  the 
continuity  of  this  process  by  working 
through  the  leadership  and  standing  com- 
mittees. 

Reality  No.  3:  The  public  itself  is  sending 
mixed  messages  favoring  a  general  budget 
cut.  but  expressing  concern  over  specific 
categories. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  polled  the 
public  and  found  that  70  per  cent  favor  bal- 
ancing the  federal  budget.  Support  for 
budget  cutting  was.  in  fact,  greater  than  for 
tax  cutting.  However,  when  the  budget  was 
subdivided  into  seven  categories  where  cuts 
might  be  made,  a  majority  favored  either  in- 
creases or  maintaining  the  current  spending 
level  in  six. 

Thus,  public  attitudes  reflect  the  same 
contradiction  encountered  in  the  Congress: 
support  for  an  overall  budget  cut  without 
decreasing  spending  in  the  subcategories 
which  would  make  a  reduction  possible.  The 
70  per  cent  majority  for  a  balanced  budget 
dwindled  to  25  per  cent  favoring  cuts  In  col- 
lege aid,  18  per  cent  in  anti-pollution  pro- 
grams, and  8  per  cent  in  Social  Security. 
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This  sampling  of  public  attitudes  will  be 
read  with  equal  validity  by  Budget  commit- 
tees as  a  mandate  to  cut,  and  authorizing 
committees  as  an  argument  to  continue  spe- 
cific spending.  It  is  this  Institutional  ten- 
sion—with each  side  representing  a  legiti- 
mate and  broadly  supported  point  of  view— 
which  accounted  for  the  failure  of  the  last 
Congress  to  pass  a  final  budget  resolution 
until  the  waning  hours  of  the  lame  duck  ses- 
sion. 

When  added  to  a  slipping  schedule,  the 
three  realities  of  the  budget  process  may 
well  doom  a  budget-cutting  strategy  gov- 
erned by  confrontational  tactics  of  an  era 
past  when  the  Executive  Branch  and  OMB 
were  dominant. 

AM  ALTEUVATE  STRATBOT 

Is  there  a  way  that  substantial  budget  re- 
ductions can  be  achieved  this  year?  We  be- 
lieve the  goal  is  reachable,  but  only  if 
budget  strategy  Is  designed  to  fit  the  con- 
gressional system,  rather  than  violate  It.  A 
possible  strategy  would  run  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines. 

First  enact  a  one-year  budget  "freeze." 

A  special  congressional  resolution  would 
set  binding  limits  on  controllable  expendi- 
tures at  the  FY  1981  levels  and  esUblish 
caps  on  the  growth  of  indexed  social  pro- 
grams similar  to  those  that  have  been 
placed  on  recent  federal  pay  raises.  Follow 
up  legislation  needed  to  accomplish  these 
savings— such  as  deferrals  in  federal  con- 
struction and  procurement— would  put  the 
skids  on  spending  already  invisibly  built 
into  next  year's  budget. 

This  approach  would  provide  an  instant 
savings  of  $30  billion,  resulting  in  a  bal- 
smced  budget.  Even  if  Congress  chose  to 
exempt  military  spending,  or  to  enact  tax 
cuts,  the  "freeze"  would  jrleld  a  minimum 
savings  of  $20  billion,  just  $7  billion  short  of 
the  projected  deficit  for  FY  1982. 

BOTH  SIDES  GAIN 

Why  is  this  approach  politically  prefer- 
able to  OMB's  red  pencil?  First,  both  con- 
servatives and  liberals  have  something  to 
gain.  Conservatives  would  find  merit  in  im- 
mediate, rather  than  prospective,  budget 
balancing  so  as  to  produce  the  psychological 
shock  needed  to  reverse  Inflationary  expec- 
tations. Liberals  could  take  comfort  in  a 
one-year  extension  of  social  programs  other- 
wise targeted  for  extinction. 

Second,  a  "freeze"  is  easily  understood  by 
the  public  and.  according  to  the  polls,  would 
gain  overwhelming  support.  It  is  a  means  to 
channel  the  public's  theoretical  acceptance 
of  budget-cutting  into  real  action  before 
their  enthusiasm  wanes  as  the  axe  is  wield- 
ed program  by  program. 

The  political  imperative  is  for  a  budget 
cutting  program  that  demonstrably  calls  for 
a  sharing  of  pain  in  roughly  equal  doses  in 
programs  effecting  old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor— in  other  words,  a  budget  freeze. 

The  freeze  would  be  managed  on  a  depart- 
mental basis,  allowing  for  broad  reprogram- 
mlng  of  funds  in  order  to  reflect  changing 
priorities.  Thus,  the  Transportation  E>epart- 
ment  would  not  have  to  forego  its  new  pro- 
gram to  finance  urgent  rehabilitation  of  In- 
terstate highways,  if  it  were  given  broad  au- 
thority to  hold  up  on  new  highway  starts. 
The  legal  vehicles  for  such  actions  would  be 
the  regular  appropriation  bUls  by  which  ex- . 
ecutive  reprogramming  authority  could  be 
approved.  This  would  immediately  focus 
Congress  attention  on  the  quality  of  spend- 
ing rather  than  increasing  the  quantity. 

In  fact,  during  the  one-year  hiatus  in 
spending  growth,  a  whole  new  slant  on  pri- 
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oritles  would  emerge.  Urgent  needs  would 
toeviUbly  be  met;  less  urgent  ones  delayed 
This  is  precisely  the  sorting  out  process  that 
has  been  tried  unsuccessfully  by  three  ad- 
ministrations under  such  euphemisms  as 
management-by-obJective  and  zero-based 
budgeting. 

Second,  turn  the  job  of  budget-cutting 
over  to  the  institutions  that  can  do  it— the 
authorizing  committees. 

During  the  freeze,  the  congressional  lead- 
ership could  channel  the  attention  of  stand- 
ing committees  away  from  the  development 
of  new  legislation  and  into  a  period  of  inten- 
sive oversight  of  their  constituent  depart- 
mente  and  programs.  The  object  would  be 
for  the  committees  to  recommend  how  effi- 
ciencies can  be  achieved  by  the  end  of  this 
session  of  Congress-ln  effect,  changing 
their  focus  from  program  growth  to  pro- 
gram efficiency. 

In  order  to  be  effective,  this  sorting-out  of 
priorities  wlU  require  direction  as  well  as 
time.  That  direction  can  be  given  by  the 
Budget  committees  in  what  is  known  as  the 
reconciliation  process.  This  process,  under 
which  Congress  assigns  savings  goals  to  its 
constituent  committees,  was  modestly  suc- 
cessful last  year,  faltering  only  when  con- 
flicting economic  signals  raised  doubts 
about  the  continued  need  for  budget  re- 
straint. This  incipient  mechanism  provides  a 
needed  trigger  to  assure  a  continuing  con- 
gressional evaluation  of  programs,  rather 
than  forcing  decision-makers  to  pick  sides  in 
sporadic  and  divisive  debates  prompted  by 
hastUy-drawn  spending  cuts.  In  a  time  of 
budget  constraint,  the  reconcUiation  process 
can  actuaUy  use  the  program  expertise  of 
authorizing  committees  as  its  most  powerful 
weapon. 

Third,  make  the  deadlines  and  schedules 
of  the  congressional  budget  process  work 
for  success  instead  of  against  it. 

A  major  criticism  of  the  budget  process  in 
its  five-year  history  has  been  ite  inability  to 
meet  deadlines.  Compromises  reflected  in 
the  1974  Budget  Act  did  not  fuUy  rational- 
ize the  three  spending-related  cycles  Con- 
gress now  carries  out— authorizing,  budget- 
ing, and  appropriatUig.  This  failure  means 
that  the  Budget  Committee  cannot  antici- 
pate legislative  changes  affecting  the 
bottom  line;  that  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees either  fall  behind  schedule  or  ignore 
the  other  cycles;  and  that  the  entire  Con- 
gress caves  in  at  the  end  of  a  session  to  the 
temputions  of  temporary  spending  resolu- 
tions which  allow  the  government  to  pro- 
ceed, but  without  proper  supervision. 

A  budget  freeze  this  year,  together  with  a 
serious  and  well-defined  effort  of  program 
oversight,  could  put  the  budget  process  back 
on  track.  An  achievable  goal  is  not  FY  1982 
but  rather  FY  1983.  The  one-year  freeze 
would  allow  the  committees  to  produce  a 
long-term  spending  strategy— perhaps  for 
four  years— which  could  combine  with 
stable  monetary  policy  to  encourage  private- 
sector  planning  and  economic  growth. 

NOT  GOOD  VERSUS  EVIL 

The  1980  elections  established  a  mandate 
for  control  of  federal  spending.  But  the 
process  of  controlling  budgets  is  not  a  con- 
test of  good  versus  evil.  The  list  of  govern- 
ment programs  for  which  no  one  will  fight 
Is  short  indeed.  In  many  cases,  the  issue 
comes  down  not  to  whether  the  service  will 
be  performed,  but  who  will  do  the  Job— fed- 
eral government,  state  or  local  government, 
or  the  private  sector.  And  in  the  aggregate 
even  the  level  of  budget  cutting  recommend- 
ed by  President  Reagan  Is  marginal  in  terms 
of  the  whole  economy. 
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Recognizing  that  the  budget  is  the  ulti- 
mate political  document— the  scorecard  of 
who  gets  what,  when  and  how— we  must  be 
sensitive  to  manage  expenditure  control  as  a 
prolltical  process.  OMB.  no  matter  how  ef- 
fective its  leadership,  cannot  dicUte  the  re- 
sulU.  It  can  act  as  a  mediator  between  the 
Executive  and  Congress,  holding  the  line 
against  the  individual  agendas  of  bureaus 
and  agencies.  But  OMB  must  forge  agree- 
ment, rather  than  spark  confrontation  with 
Congress,  where  the  tools  and  power  now 
exist,  to  tame  the  spending  dragon. 

A  unified  effort  can  succeed;  a  divisive  one 
will  certainly  fall.  That  failure  will  result  in 
a  further  alienation  of  the  American  people 
from  its  government,  as  they  watch  one 
more  turn  of  the  perpetual  motion  ma- 
chine.* 


ARMED  ASSAULTS  ON 
PHARMACIES  CONTINUE 

HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 
•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  file  today  a  list  of  32  of  our 
colleagues  who  have  agreed  to  cospon- 
sor  H.R.  2034.  which  will  make  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  rob  a  pharmacy  of 
controlled  substances. 

Support  for  H.R.  2034  or  simUar  leg- 
islation is  growing  rapidly  aroimd  the 
coimtry,  as  pharmacists  in  ever-in- 
creasing numbers  continue  to  be  as- 
saulted by  armed  robbers  demanding 
drugs. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  my  col- 
league;, from  lUinois  are  the  foUowlng 
accounts  of  a  few  of  these  occurrences 
in  our  State.  The  National  Association 
of  Retail  Druggists  maintains  a  clip- 
ping survey  of  pharmacy  robberies, 
and  would.  I  am  certain,  provide  simi- 
lar information  to  my  colleagues  from 
other  States. 

Illinois  Pbakmact  Robbeht  Report 

1981 

Key  Pharmaceutical  Service.  Blooming- 
ton.— Undetermined  amount  of  drugs  stolen 
at  gunpoint  after  employees  handcuffed  by 
assailant— 4  p.m.  in  the  afternoon. 

Holden  Drug.  Bridgeport.— At  5  p.m  an 
assailant  also  threatened  to  kill  father,  son 
and  14  year  old  granddaughter  if  druggist 
refused  to  turn  over  Demerol  and  morphine. 
He  was  killed  in  the  course  of  the  robbery 
by  68  year  old  owner. 


Brownback's  Drug  Store.  Ashland.— Third 
robbery  in  two  years.  Total  loss  estimated  at 
$6,000.00  including  an  assortment  of  pre- 
scription drugs. 

Barth's  Pharmacy.  Brookfleld.- Robbed 
at  3:45  p.m.  by  two  gunmen  who  forced  the 
pharmacist  and  clerk  on  to  the  floor  and 
threatened  harm;  made  off  with  cash  and  a 
parcel  of  drugs. 

Medicine  Shoppe.  Casey.— At  6:25  p.m. 
was  victimized  by  two  assallante  armed  with 
automatic  weapons.  The  thugs  took  cash 
and  drugs. 

Bakers  Pharmacy.  Champaigne.— At  9:30 
am.  was  robbed  by  two  armed  assailants 
who  demanded  powerful  controlled  sub- 
stances. 
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Apothecary  Shop.  Springfleld.-A  part^ 
time  pharmacist  was  shot  by  an  assailant 
demanding  "Class  A"  or  very  high  abuse 
patented  drugs. 

Sentry  Drugs.  Rockford.— A  16  year  old 
girl  tending  the  register  was  suddenly 
grabbed  by  an  assailant,  held  around  the 
neck,  with  a  gun  to  her  back.  The  robbers, 
suspected  of  several  other  pharmacy  robber- 
ies, left  the  terrified  girl  behind. 

Druggists  and  retail  pharmacists  are 
becoming  an  "endangered  species"  as 
criminals  and  Junkies  turn  to  the 
neighborhood  drug  store  for  readily 
available  drugs.  Crime  is  moving  off 
the  streets  and  into  the  drugstores, 
with  the  customers  as  innocent  and 
often  helpless  victims. 

"American  Druggist"  magazine  re- 
cently published  a  list  of  234  pharma- 
cy robbery  incidences,  which  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues.  The  list 
covers  only  14  States  and  is  not  a  com- 
plete list  for  each  State.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  graphic  description  of  the  dan- 
gers confronting  pharmacies  as  they 
become  an  open  battle  ground  for 
junkies.  Each  pharmacist  listed  was  on 
duty  at  the  time  of  the  robbery,  and/ 
or  was  the  person  who  reported  it. 
Casualty  List  or  Pharmacists  Victoozed 
Df  Armed  Robbebieb 

ARIZONA 

UsLTy  Cole,  Vic's  333  Pharmacy.  Phoenix: 
Harvey  Drucker.  Eton's  Medical  Pharmacy, 
Phoenix;  H.  J.  Dykema.  24  Hour  Pharmacy,' 
Phoenix:  Lou  Gordon,  Everybody's  Clinic 
Pharmacy,  Mesa;  Martin  Kahai.,  El  Rancho 
Pharmacy.  Phoenix;  John  Kovascics,  Revco 
Drug.  Phoenix;  Norbert  Laskowski,  K  and  L 
Pharmacy.  Phoenix;  Gregory  Myhra.  Revco 
Drug,  Mesa. 

John  Nagel,  Pink  Pill  Pharmacy,  Phoenix; 
Marty  Newman,  Fed  Mart  PJuuinacy,  Rioe- 
nix;  Earl  Norris,  Norris"  United  Drug.  Phoe- 
nix; Eugene  Price.  Sys  Pharmacy.  Phoenix: 
Seymour  Rosenberg,  Mack's  Pharmacy 
Phoenix;  Ronald  Smith.  Village  Pharmacy 
Flagstaff;  T.  Sutherland.  Williams  Ho«>itai 
Pharmacy,  Williams:  Oscar  Yrun.  Modem 
Pharmacy.  Sierra  Vista. 

ARKANSAS 

Joe  Bowen.  Medic  Pharmacy  Inc.  Little 
Rock:  Ronald  M.  Bledsoe,  Bledsoe's  Phar- 
macy, TurreU;  Don  Byrum.  Byrum's  Phar- 
macy. Benton;  William  Cheatham.  Wilson 
Bearden  Pharmacy.  Magnolia;  Carl  Collier. 
Collier  RexaU  Drug  Store.  Inc..  Fayettevflle; 
Lee  Dickson.  Consumers  Pharmacy.  Fay- 
etteville;  Jim  Griffis.  Prince  Drug  Store. 
Fort  Smith. 

Glenn  Headley.  McCutchen's  Health  Swv- 
ices,  Barlinr.  Charles  Hovey.  City  Pharma- 
cy, Springdale;  Robert  Lyon,  Lyon  Drug, 
No.  LitUe  Rock;  Bob  Matthews.  Oak  Forrest 
Pharmacy.  Little  Rock;  Hugh  McKnight. 
Finnegan  Drug.  Uttle  Rock;  Randy  MOlenl. 
Consumers  Pharmacy.  Hot  Springs;  Ken- 
neth Petway.  Comer  Drug  Store.  Rogers. 

Allen  Schluterman.  Osco  Drug  #40«.  Fan 
Smith;  Mary  Shuffield.  Lake  Hamilton 
Pharmacy.  Hot  Springs;  Mark  Speer.  Mark's 
Pharmacy.  Sherwood;  Tommy  Thompaon. 
The  Medicine  Shoppe.  North  UtUe  Rock: 

CALm>RITlA 

Frank  Baron.  Alameda  RexaU  Pharmacy. 
San  Jose;  Blossom  Hill  Pharmacy.  San  Joae: 
Walter  Boiling.  Carl's  I>nig,  Hayward: 
Jacob  Bowser.  Bowser  &  Banks  Pharmacy. 
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Rivenkle;  Bryant's  Pharmacy,  Vacaville; 
Robert  W.  Church,  Pioneer  Paylen  Drue, 
MarysviUe;  Tom  Clayton.  Evireka  Pharma- 
cy, Eureka. 

Jim  Coleman,  Placer  Pharmacy.  Auburn; 
Comer  Drug  Store.  Woodland:  Cortland 
Pharmacy.  Cortland:  Crane  Prescription 
C«iter.  Turlocfc  John  CroeetU.  Poehl- 
mann's  Pharmacy.  San  Rafael:  Allen  De- 
Herrer*.  Mel's  Pharmacy.  Van  Nuys:  Del 
Norte  Pharmacy,  MarysvUle. 

Harry  Delia-Santa.  Fairfield  Pharmacy, 
Vacaville:  Dou«  EUiot.  Foothill  Pharmacy. 
Sacramento:  GUroy  Medical  Center  Phar 
macy.  Qllroy;  Grand  Terrace  Pharmacy. 
San  Bernardino;  Gregg's  Pharmacy,  Bakers- 
field;  Roes  Gresham.  Dentoni's  Pharmacy. 
Stockton;  Richard  A.  Hart,  Village  Pharma 
cy.  MarysvUle. 

Hilton  Olaf  Johnson.  Hilton  Johnson 
Pharmacy.  Chlco;  Kamlans  Pharmacy. 
Watsonville:  Kaiser  Hospital  Pharmacy, 
Hayward;  Kelstan  Pharmacy.  El  Cajon; 
Mike  Kersey.  Long's  Drug  Store.  Redding; 
Alfred  J.  KoU  (killed).  KoU's  Professional 
Pharmacy.  Pasadena;  Ronald  Llm.  Ltm's 
Family  Pharmacy.  Redding. 

Robert  Maclnnia.  Anderson  Pharmacy. 
San  Francisco:  Paul  Marcuchi,  Sutter  St. 
Medical  Pharmacy,  San  Francisco;  Marin 
Center  Pharmacy.  San  Rafael;  Medico- 
Dental  Pharmacy.  San  Rafael.  MondoU 
Drug.  Mendota;  Paul  Moffat.  Family  Medi- 
cal Pharmacy.  San  Ramon;  Monte  Diablo 
Drug  Store,  Stockton. 

Donna  Nicklow.  Safe-Save  Pharmacy. 
MarysvUle;  Payless  Pharmacy.  Yuba  City; 
Tom  Rafferty.  7-0-2  Pharmacy.  PortervUle; 
R  &  J  Pharmacy.  Woodland.  California; 
Lynn  Rasmussen.  Shasta  Pharmacy,  Red- 
ding; Regal  RexalJ  Drug,  Walnut  Creek; 
Ruth  Rush,  Spruce  Drugs.  OrovUJe. 

Mark  Shaefer.  FamUy  Medical  Pharmacy. 
San  Ramone;  Elbert  StaUcup.  Cunningham 
Drug.  San  Bernardino;  Max  StoUman. 
FamUy  Pharmacy  Service,  Beverly  HUls; 
Thrifty  Drug  Store.  Cores:  Thrifty  Drug 
Store,  Merced:  Tuttle's  Pharmacy,  SanU 
Rosa:  John  Tyler,  BrlmhaU's  Pharmacy. 
Napa. 

Uni-Med  Pharmacy.  El  Cajon;  VaUey 
RexaU  Drug  Store.  Hanford;  Value  Giant 
Pharmacy.  Yuba  City;  VUlage  Pharmacy. 
San  Leandro;  Vista  Pharmacy,  Fresno; 
Noble  Waite,  Waite's  Pharmacy,  CosU 
Mesa;  Don  Wiswell,  San  Juan  Pharmacy, 
Fair  Oaks;  Patrick  Wong,  Tower  Drug.  Sac- 
ramento; Ygnacio  Pharmacy,  Walnut  Creek: 
Gary  Zucconi,  Ben  &  Gary's  Pharmacy.  Los 
Gatoe. 
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BUI  Alfred.  Plee-Zing  Pharmacy.  Pensaco- 
la:  Richard  Buhrman.  Granada  Drug.  Pom- 
pano;  Bernard  Cimino.  Eagle  Dnig  Co.. 
Tampa;  Thomas  R.  Daniel.  The  Drug  Shop. 
Tampa;  Ernest  L.  Debardeleden.  SupeRx 
Drugs  #151.  Orlando;  Eckerd  Drugs  #34.  Or- 
lando; Eckerd  Drugs  #274.  Orlando;  Eckerd 
Drugs  #294.  Orlando;  Eckerd  Drugs  #2075, 
Orlando:  C.  Burton  Free  ni.  Alderman 
Pharmacy,  Ocala. 

John  E-  Gallar,  Town  A  Country  Pharma- 
cy. Tampa;  C.  W.  Hlnson.  Sanders  Drug  #2. 
Tampa:  Daniel  Hunt.  The  Medicine  Shoppe. 
Delande;  Galen  I.  Lucy.  The  Clinic  Pharma- 
cy Inc..  St.  Petersburg;  Charles  F.  Speranza. 
Charles  Drug  Store.  Inc..  St.  Petersburg: 
Shannon  J.  Thornton.  Sunshine  Drugs.  Inc.. 
Lake  Panasofkee;  WiUlam  C.  Waugh  Jr.. 
DunneUon  Pharmacy.  DunneUon. 
caoaciA 

Ralph  B.  Abemathy.  Abemathy  Pharma- 
cy. Conyers;  John  A.  Arant,  Revco  Drug 
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#1504.  Sandy  Springs;  Tom  Atkinson. 
Bolton  Pharmacy.  Atlanta;  Kenneth  H. 
Bumette.  Bradford  Drug  Store.  Cedartown; 
Freddie  L.  Corbett,  ShaUowford  Road  Phar- 
macy. Atlanta:  S.  L.  Dollar.  Taylor  Drug 
Co..  Austell;  Percy  T.  Franklin,  Crews  Phar- 
macy. East  Point;  David  Gamadanis,  Buck- 
head  Pharmacy.  Atlanta. 

W.  A.  Griffith.  Thomas  Drugs.  AusteU; 
Susan  Hale.  Eckerd  Drug  #420.  Smsrma: 
Charles  Hanklnson.  Reed  Drug  #15.  Atlan- 
ta; WUllam  P.  Huddleston.  Cheshire  Bridge 
Pharmacy.  Atlanta;  Ray  Jones.  Revco  Drugs 
#4207.  Marietta;  Thomas  E.  Lovett.  Warm 
Springs  Pharmacy.  Warm  Springs:  George 
McFarland.  Reed  Drug  #11.  Jonesboro; 
George  McFarland.  Reed  Drug  #17.  Ros- 
weU. 

George  McFarland.  Reed  Drug  #58.  Sandy 
Springs;  David  Pass.  Reed  Drug  #7.  Dora- 
vlUe;  Janice  W.  Smith.  J  &  J  Professional 
Pharmacy  Inc..  Columbus;  C.  E.  Thompson. 
Reed  Drug  #22.  SneUviUe;  Shlela  Tlmmons. 
Ace  Pharmacy.  Decatur.  Michael  E. 
Vaughn,  Dunaway  Drug  Co.  #4,  Marietta; 
James  D.  Young,  McKlnney's  Apothecary 
Inc.  Decatur. 

MASSACHUSRTS 

Alvln  B.  Brown,  North  River  Pharmacy. 
Hanover  Richard  Cal.  Cox  Pharmacy.  Ab- 
ington;  R.  D'Agostino.  Lord's  Pharmacy. 
Cambridge:  Jans  W.  Hagan.  Lake  Street 
Drug,  Chestnut:  Kenneth  Haig.  Haig  & 
Haig  Drug  Co.,  Worcester. 

Robert  Kristian,  Lynch's  Pharmacy.  Ab- 
ington;  Philip  Michelman.  Wroma  Square 
Pharmacy.  Lynn:  John  Plcone.  Plcones 
Pharmacy.  Brighton:  Donald  Silks.  Dean 
Pharmacy.  Brookllne;  John  Romanowskl. 
Fox  Pharmacy.  Newton;  Theodore  Ross, 
Countryside  Pharmacy.  Newton  Islands: 
Gerald  Stepner.  Richard  Pharmacy.  Lynn. 

IfEW  RAMPSHiaX 

George  H.  Marshall.  FamUy  Drug  Store. 
Lisbon. 

IfEW  JKRSKY 

Stan  BUUids,  The  Medicine  Shop.  Somer- 
set: Angela  Freencere.  Mazzacco's  Pharma- 
cy. Long  Beach:  Abe  Fried.  Johnson's  Phar- 
macy, Point  Pleasant  Beach:  William 
Harvey  Luckey,  Morsemere  Pharmacy  Inc.. 
Palisades  Park;  Patricia  Manglne.  Pathmark 
Pharmacy.  Plalnfleld;  Edward  Noszczynskl, 
Pastor  Pharmacy.  Englewood;  PhU  PoliUo. 
Sterling  Pharmacy  Inc.  Stratford. 

Robert  M.  Riech.  Berlin  Drugs  Inc.. 
Berlin:  W.  Ross,  Hohokus  Pharmacy.  Hoho- 
kus;  Ira  Rothstein.  Line-Mor  Pharmacy. 
Elizabeth;  Mel  Seagxil.  Tucker  Drugs  Inc.. 
Hoboken;  Murray  Sloshberg.  Sacher  Phar- 
macy. Irvington;  Walter  Wallak.  Windsor 
Pharmacy,  East  Brunswick. 

ITKW  TOSK 

Angel  Drug  House.  Rochester  MUton 
Bartner.  Thrifty  Drug,  Queens:  John  Barra. 
Barra  Pharmacy.  Brooklyn:  PhlUlp  Bassln. 
Esplanade  Pharmacy,  Brooklyn:  Bob  Blo- 
vard.  Brad  Pharmacy.  Brooklyn;  Bru-Len 
Drugs.  Bronx;  Mike  Chapnlck,  Bay  Parkway 
Pharmacy.  Brookljm. 

Cole  Pharmacy.  Rochester.  Jack  Crespy. 
Cress  Pharmacy.  Brooklyn:  Dolen  Drugs. 
Bronx:  Dongan  Hills  Pharmacy.  Staten 
Island;  Harold  Eisenman.  Nottingham  Phar- 
macy, Brooklyn;  Larry  Frost,  Frost  Pharma- 
cy, Queens;  Mike  Gecht.  M  &  E  Pharmacy, 
Brooklyn. 

Howard  Goldsmith,  Kimby  Drug.  Brook- 
lyn: Howard  Greenberg.  Navarre  Pharmacy. 
Brooklyn;  H  <te  C  Pharmacy.  New  York  City; 
Herbert  Davidson  Pharmacy.  New  York 
City;  Herbert  Davidson  Pharmacy,  Forest 
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HUls:  Arthur  Katz.  Kaye's  Pharmacy. 
Brooklyn:  John  lAmont,  K  'n  K  Pharmacy, 
Brooklyn. 

Liggett  Drug,  New  York  City;  Norman  Ll- 
sogorsky.  Redwood  Pharmacy,  Brookljm: 
Mayfalr  Chemists.  New  York  City;  Gary 
Melnick.  Redwood  Pharmacy.  Brooklyn: 
John  Miller.  BersU  Apothecary,  New  York 
City;  Alan  Moldow,  La  Rochelle  Pharmacy. 
New  York  City;  Preston  Moochnek,  Keap 
Drug.  Brooklyn. 

Murray  HUl  Chemists.  New  York  CTty; 
Joseph  Pappalardo.  Rlcci's  Pharmacy, 
Brooklyn;  Shelton  Perl.  Diamco  Pharmacy. 
Brooklyn:  Phillip's  Pharmacy.  Brooklyn; 
Jack  Reich.  Thrifty  Drug,  Queens;  Reyes 
Drugs.  Bronx:  Rite-Aid.  Cheektowaga;  Said 
Saber.  Westside  Pharmacy.  New  York  City. 

James  Schlffer.  Jim  St.  PhU's  FamUy  Phar- 
macy. Brooklyn:  Joe  Setatro.  HamUton 
Pharmacy.  Brooklyn;  Robert  Sherman.  Last 
Pharmacy.  New  York  City;  SUverman  Phar 
macy.  Brooklyn:  829  E.  Tremont  Ave.  Corp. 
Bronx. 

Steve  Smolin.  Rite  Drugs.  Brooklyn;  Ber 
nard  Star,  HUltop  Pharmacy,  Queens: 
Trouner  Pharmacy.  Queens:  Marty  Wieder 
kehr.  New  York  Boulevard  Pharmacy, 
Brooklyn;  Stanley  Zinger.  Navarre  Pharma- 
cy, Brooklyn:  Gil  Zuckerman.  Kimby  Drug 
Brooklyn;  Zev  Zylberberg.  Future  Pharma 
cy,  Brooklyn. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Richard  E.  McElmury,  Bennett  Drug. 
Bowman. 

PEirNSTLVAlfIA 

Raphael  Abrams.  Rayaime  Pharmacy. 
PhUadelphla;  Arthur  Goldstein.  Pilgrim 
Pharmacy,  PhUadelphla;  Stanford  Good- 
man. Regal  Pharmacy,  PhUadelphla. 
Eugene  HeUer,  HeUer's  Pharmacy,  PhU- 
adelphla; Walter  Kropp,  Kropp  Pharmacy. 
PhUadelphla;  Herman  Leberstein.  Wissln- 
oming  Pharmacy,  Philadelphia:  Frank 
Rublno,  Rubino's  Pharmacy,  PhUadelphla: 
Stephen  Shenk.  Danta's  Pharmacy.  Phila- 
delphia: Thomas  Shuster.  Tremont  Pharma- 
cy. Philadelphia. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Assam  Drug  Co..  Sioux  Falls:  Case  Phar- 
macy. Beresford:  FairchUd  Drug.  Bryant; 
FuUenkamp  RexaU  Drug.  Hudson;  Halbkat 
Drug.  Webster;  Humphrey  Dnig  Store. 
Huron:  MUls  Baken  Park  Drug.  Rapid  City; 
Mills  Super  Drug.  Rapid  City;  Post  Comer 
Drug,  Pierre;  Ron  Park  Drug.  Sioux  Falls; 
Thompson  Drug  Store.  PhUlp;  Thompson 
Frontier  Drug.  Deadwood;  VaUey  l5rug, 
VaUey  Springs. 

TKNinSSKI 

Terry  Holland,  The  Medicine  Shop,  Nash- 
viUe,  A.  C.  Hutcherson.  Hutcherson  Phar- 
macy, NashvlUe;  Dennis  Johnson.  Jameson 
Drug.  NashvlUe:  James  R.  Leschak.  Treas- 
ury Drug.  NashvlUe:  Louis  Lipschulte,  Louis 
Pharmacy.  NashvUle;  David  Locke.  Red 
Cross  Pharmacy.  Nashville;  Joe  MaxweU  Jr.. 
MaxweU  Drug.  NashvlUe;  Ken  PhiUips, 
Croestown  Drug.  NashvlUe:  James  Pickle. 
ShUoh  Drug  Mart.  NashvUle;  Gerald  Spears. 
VUlage  Pharmacy.  NashvlUe. 

VEUfOHT 

Kevin  Dempsey,  City  Drug  Store.  Burling- 
ton; VirgU  Gimino,  The  Apothecary,  Hyde- 
vUle;  Leonard  Rock.  Cambridge  Pharmacy. 
Cambridge:  Rod  Stafford.  Stafford  Pharma- 
cy. Stowe. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
H.R.  2034,  which  calls  for  a  maximum 
fine  up  to  $5,000  and  20  years  impris- 
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onment.  or  both,  plus  increased  penal- 
ties for  subsequent  offenses,  assault, 
and  use  of  a  dangerous  weapon.  In  ad- 
dition, H.R.  2034  provides  for  manda- 
tory minimum  sentences,  a  certainty 
in  sentencing  which  is  imperative  if  we 
are  to  effectively  deter  criminal  activi- 
ty.* 


A  TALKFEST  WITH  THE  HUNTS 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALO 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

ThursdLay,  March  26,  1981 
•  Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mt.  speaker,  in 
the  aftermath  of  all  the  fuss  about  the 
fall  in  the  silver  market  last  year  and 
the  alleged  stranglehold  on  the 
market  of  the  Hunt  family  In  Texas, 
Fortune  magazine  sought  out  the 
Hunt  family  in  order  to  get  the  other 
side  of  the  story.  This  article  appeared 
in  Fortune  magazine  for  August  11 
1980. 1  am  placing  this  item,  in  part,  iri 
the  CoNGRKSSiONAL  RECORD  in  my  con- 
tinuing attempt  to  get  some  balance 
since  much  of  the  reporting  on  the 
Hunt  family  and  the  silver  market  in 
the  press  was  distorted  and  sensation- 
al in  content. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Talkpest  WrTH  the  Hdnts 
(By  Roy  Rowan) 
SUver  Thursday  stUl   rankles,   but  they 
reveal  they're  even  richer  than  everyone 
thought. 

It's  6  A.M.  The  scorched  orange  sky  over 
DaUas  indicates  the  dawning  of  yet  another 
105-degree  July  day.  Herbert  Hunt  is  pound- 
ing along  the  jogging  track  that  circles 
Bachman  Lake,  describing  his  and  his 
brother  Bunker's  painful  appearances 
before  the  congressional  committees  that 
have  been  invt^iigating  their  sUver  transac- 
tions. "The  trouble  with  those  hearings  is 
they're  no-win  deals. "  he  says.  'You  may 
not  get  convicted.  But  you  sure  as  heU  don't 
get  acquitted  either." 

UntU  now.  the  Hunt  brothers'  congres- 
sional testimony  has  constituted  their  only 
pubUc  utterances  on  the  role  they  played  ui 
the  climb  and  coUapse  of  sUver.  They  have 
shunned  the  press,  not  just  because  they 
are  instinctively  private  people  or  have  been 
counseled  by  their  attorneys  to  keep  quiet 
They  have  shunned  it  because,  according  to 
Bunker's  conspiracy  theory,  'the  same  guys 
that  were  able  to  break  the  market  were 
also  able  to  get  the  media  to  attack  its  vic- 
tims—which happened  to  be  us." 

Now.  however,  the  brothers  have  had  a 
change  of  heart.  They've  decided  to  teU 
their  side  of  the  scary  sUver  drama  exclu- 
sively to  Fortune.  In  three  days  of  inter- 
viewing—sort of  progressive  journalistic 
feast  that  moved  from  their  office  suite 
through  their  homes,  clubs,  and  even  onto 
the  jogging  track— they  talked  freely  about 
what  spurred  them  to  buy  so  much  silver, 
the  whipping  they  took  on  the  commodity 
exchanges,  and  their  business  plans  for  the 
future. 

In  giving  their  version  of  the  events, 
which  differs  from  the  accounts  of  other 
participants.  Herbert  and  Bunker  Hunt 
added  dozens  of  arresting  details  on  what  it 
was  Uke  to  be  riding  the  sUver  roUer  coaster. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

They  did  not  flinch  from  any  questions  or 
caU  for  a  time-out  to  consult  their  lawyers. 
Neither  did  they  depart  from  the  basic  line 
they  have  hitherto  conveyed  in  sketchy 
form.  They  continue  to  scoff  at  the  idea 
that  they  were  trying  to  comer  the  world 
market  in  sUver.  They  also  insist  that  they 
speculated  in  sUver  primarily  as  a  hedge 
against  inflation,  and  they  would  have  suc- 
ceeded but  for  coUuslon  at  the  New  York 
Commodity  Exchange  (Comex). 

SOME  HOSTILE  LETTERS 

Another  concern  of  Herbert's  this  day  is 
the  flood  of  maU  they  are  receiving— much 
of    it    addressed    simply:    Hunt    Brothers. 
Dallas,  Texas.  Some  letters  are  quite  lauda- 
tory. "You  may  be  taking  a  lot  of  flak." 
writes  an  engineer,    "but  we  in  the  mining 
industry  consider  you  heroes."  A  Ph.  D.  In 
Bethesda.    Maryland,    writes   that   he   has 
asked  the  Franklin  Mint  to  create  a  sUver 
medal   honoring   the   Hunt  brothers  as  a 
scholarship-fund-raising    device.     "I    hope 
your  sense  of  humor  wIU  authorize  me  to 
have  the  medal  struck."  says  the  professor. 
Some  letters  are  hostile.  Many  echo  the 
question  posed  by  Congressman  John  Con- 
yers of  Michigan  at  one  of  those  hearings: 
How  could  the  Hunt  brothers  have  obtained 
a  fast  baU-out  whUe  Chrysler  was  having  so 
much  difficulty  arranging  one?  To  Herbert 
the      difference      is      perfectly      obvious. 
"Chrysler  needed  a  government  guarantee." 
he  pointe  out.  'The  Hunts  didn't  need  any 
guarantee  at  aU  because  we  had  the  assets.' 
After   he   crisply    utters   those   last   four 
words.  Herbert  goes  on  to  make  an  astonish- 
ing   disclosure    about    the    HunU'    riches. 
Their  current  indebtedness,  of  course,  is  no- 
torious. Just  about  every  income-producing 
asset  owned  by  the  two  brothers,  as  weU  as 
other  properties  owned  jointly  with  the  rest 
of  the  clan,  has  been  pledged  as  collateral 
against  the  $l.l-biUion  bank  loan  that  saved 
Bunker  and  Herbert  from  dumping  their  re- 
maining 63  mUlion  ounces  of  sUver  on  a  de- 
pressed market.  What  was  not  known  was 
the  extent  to  which  this  collateral  exceeds 
the  loan.  In  Herbert's  words.  "The  terms  of 
the  loan  were  awful  tough— the  collateral  is 
probably  eight  or  nine  times  as  large." 

In  a  backhanded  way.  Herbert  is  saying 
that  those  assets  are  worth  a  staggering  $8 
blUion  or  $9  biUlon.  Even  if  a  sizable  chunk 
were  sold  off  to  repay  the  bank  loan,  the 
Hunts,  on  the  basis  of  Herbert's  statement, 
would  stUl  be  around  $8  bUUon  from  the 
poorhouse.  That  figure  includes  the  broth- 
ers' hoard  of  sUver  bullion,  which  with  the 
recent  rebound  is  worth  enough  to  cover  the 
loan  aU  by  itself.  Even  if  a  calamity  drove 
silver  prices  through  the  floor,  the  Hunt 
famUy  would  only  be  down  to  ite  last  $7  bU- 
lion. 

Perh^>s  never  before  In  history  has  a 
famUy  gone  so  deeply  into  hock  with  so 
little  hardship.  StiU,  Herbert  talks  about 
that  bank  loan  Uke  any  strapped  home- 
owner who  wants  to  get  the  finance  compa- 
ny off  his  back.  ""We're  going  to  work  hard 
getting  it  paid  off."  he  vows.  Some  securi- 
ties, he  indicates,  have  already  been  Uqui- 
dated.  But  no  sUver  has  been  disposed  of. 
and  he  expects  it  won't  have  to  be  before 
the  buiUion  regains  the  real  value  he  and 
Bunker  believe  it  has:  "I  think  people  are 
stUl  waiting  to  see  what  we're  going  to  do. 
Were  keeping  our  options  open,  though  I 
personally  think  the  price  of  sUver  is  very 
cheap  at  this  point." 

An  effusive  man  in  t>aUooning  sport  shirt 
and  slacks  sallies  in  smiling.  He  does  not  re- 
semble the  sinister  fat-cat  figure  the  press 
portrayed  standing  before  the  House  sub- 
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committee  on  commerce,  consumer,  and 
monetary  affairs  headed  by  Congressman 
Benjamin  Rosenthal  of  New  York  to  face 
accusations  that  he  tried  to  comer  the 
world's  supply  of  sUver.  Instead,  he  is  a  pic- 
ture of  jauntiness. 

Soon  the  Bunkerisms  seep  out:  "When 
they  give  you  a  biU  at  the  Rltz.  you  think 
you've  bought  the  place.  No  such  thing  as  a 
bad  meal  in  Parts— or  a  cheap  one.  The  dis- 
ease of  socialism  is  pretty  far  along  over 
there." 

SCORN  tmREPRKSSCD 


The  brothers  differ  enormously  In  the 
way  they  express  their  opbilons.  which  do 
not  always  coincide.  Herbert,  who  usuaUy 
serves  as  spokesman  for  the  two.  as  he  did 
during  the  congressional  hearings,  is  much 
more  restrained.  Bunker  is  Irrepressible  in 
his  scom  for  such  Eastern  EstabUshment 
outfits  as  the  New  York  Times,  the  Trilater- 
al Commission,  or  for  that  matter,  the  short 
seUers  on  the  Comex  Board  of  Governors, 
who  in  his  opinion  caused  sUver  prices  to 
timible  (see  ""Who  Guards  Whom  at  the 
Commodity  Exchange?"  Fortune,  JiUy  28). 
"AU  those  exchanges,"  fumes  Bunker,  "are 
run  by  the  shorts,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
shorts,  and  with  the  connivance  of  the 
shorts." 

How  both  brothers  rode  out  the  storm  in 
sUver  is  a  story  only  they  can  teU.  The  high 
drama  reaUy  began  early  last  September, 
when  Herbert  and  his  lawyer.  Bart  Cousins, 
walked  unannounced  into  the  New  York 
office  of  Mocatta  Metals  Corp.,  which  had  a 
precariously  large  short  position  in  sUver  on 
the  Comex  at  a  time  when  the  price  was 
rising.  "Chairman  Henry  Jareckl  was  in 
complete  ttumoU;  he  was  getting  eaten  alive 
by  margin  calls,"  recounts  Herbert.  "Be- 
tween us.  Bunker  and  I  had  put  up  10.7  mU- 
Uon  ounces  of  sUver  with  Mocatta.  for 
which  we  had  obtained  loans  totaling  $50 
miUion.  But  the  loan  agreement  was  so 
fouled  up  we  didn't  have  the  right  to  pay  It 
off  without  Mocatta's  permission.  In  fact. 
we  didn't  even  realize  that  Jareckl  could 
borrow  against  our  buUlon.  It  was  perfectly 
legaL  But  suddenly  I  discovered  he  had 
hocked  our  sUver  for  as  much  as  the  banks 
would  loan  him— about  $185  mllUon.  I  be- 
lieve. 

"As  soon  as  I  found  out  that  Jareckl  was 
having  financial  problems  I  caUed  Bunker 
and  said.  "You  better  come  up  here  and  look 
after  your  own  interests.'  Bunker  hustled  up 
to  New  York.  We  spent  most  of  the  next 
seven  days  in  the  MocatU  office.  We  did  ev- 
erything but  sleep  there.  "They  brought  in 
dinner  about  10  or  II  each  night.  And  each 
day  we  went  out  and  bought  another  shirt." 
Bunker  chimes  in  with  his  own  memories 
of  the  MocatU  episode.  "When  the  price  of 
sUver  is  going  up,"  he  says.  ""Jareckl  wIU 
give  you  almost  a  religious  speech  about 
how  he's  fuUy  hedged."  In  other  words,  as 
Bunker  teUs  it.  Jareckl  claimed  to  have 
enough  buiUon  on  hand  to  cover  his  short 
position  in  the  futures  market  in  case  the 
price  went  up.  "But  let  me  teU  you."  contin- 
ues Bunker.  "I  was  concerned  about  getting 
our  sUver  back  before  he  blew  it." 

One  day  when  the  price  of  sUver  pushed 
on  up  past  $17.  Herbert  recalls.  Jareckl 
rushed  into  his  office  and  announced: 
"When  it  hits  $22.90  I'm  broke— MocatU  is 
insolvent."  A  few  minutes  later.  Herbert 
adds,  he  came  back  even  more  alarmed  and 
said;  "I've  miscalculated.  "The  figure's  a 
Uttle  lower." 

Herbert  and  Bunker  got  their  bullion  back 
only    through    a    convoluted    three-sided 
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trmnaaction  Involving  Mocatta,  the  two 
brothers,  and  IMIC,  the  Bermuda-based  In- 
ternational Metals  Investment  Corp.,  which 
the  Hunt  family  owns  Jointly  with  two 
Saudi  partners.  In  the  Jargon  of  the  com- 
modities world,  this  transaction  is  known  as 
an  ELP.P.  (exchange  for  physicals:  i.e.. 
silver).  First.  IMIC  matched  up  its  long  posi- 
tions witli  Mocatta's  short  positions  and 
canceled  them  out.  This  shrank  Mocatta's 
margin  requirements.  Then  Mocatta  sold 
IMIC  33  million  ounces  of  silver.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  this  sale,  the  Hunts  claim,  provided 
Jareckl's  company  with  the  cash  to  pay  ofl 
the  bank  loan  for  which  it  had  ponied  up 
Herbert's  and  Bunker's  original  10.7  million 
ounces  of  bullion  as  collateral.  Jareckl  was 
then  free  to  give  the  Hunts  back  their  bul- 
Uon. 

The  only  catch  was  that  IMIC  had  to 
accept  a  combination  of  bullion,  silver  coins, 
and  silver  leases  ( lOUs  from  industrial  users 
of  silver)  In  the  E.F.P.— since  that  was  what 
Jareckl  had  available.  "If  we  and  the  other 
directors  had  played  tough  with  IMIC  and 
not  accepted  the  coins."  says  Herbert,  "we'd 
have  been  Just  two  more  creditors  in  Mocat- 
ta's bankruptcy  proceedings." 

Herbert's  lawyer.  Bart  Cousins,  asserts 
that  after  the  terms  of  the  E.F.P.  were  all 
worked  out.  "we  had  to  stay  right  on  our 
toes"  to  keep  from  being  outsmarted  by  Jar- 
eckl. The  actual  sUver  content  of  coins  de- 
pends on  how  well-worn  they  are.  For  in- 
stance, a  bag  of  half  dollars,  quarters,  and 
dimes,  which  has  a  face  value  of  11,000.  can 
contain  anywhere  from  715  to  727  ounces  of 
silver.  "Jareckl  insisted  on  getting  credit  for 
725-ounce  coins."  Cousins  claims.  "He  got 
the  best  of  us  by  three  or  four  ounces  per 
bag." 

Jareckl  disputes  the  Hunts'  claim  that  he 
borrowed  so  heavily  on  their  bullion,  or  that 
Mocatta's  solvency  was  ever  in  question.  His 
company  had  all  the  collateral  and  lines  of 
credit  it  needed,  he  says.  It  is  backed  by  a 
British  bank  holding  company  with  "infi- 
nite pockets"— assets  of  $29  bUlion.  Those 
worn  coins,  he  adds,  are  now  selling  for  a  fat 
premium. 

Looking  back  on  their  dealings  with  Mo- 
catta. Bunker  now  says  philosophically:  "'I 
always  thought  Jareckl  would  make  it  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  I  said  so  at  the  time."' 
But  according  to  Blinker,  Jarecki  still  bears 
him  a  grudge,  even  though  Mocatta  later 
enjoyed  an  excellent  first  quarter  of  1980 
when  silver  plunged.  The  Mocatta  chairman 
told  a  mutual  friend  that  "Bunker  Hunt 
co6t  me  a  lot  of  sleep.  But  for  every  hour 
he's  cost  me  I"m  going  to  make  him  lose 
ten."'  The  story  amuses  Bunker.  ""I  want  you 
to  know  I'm  a  very  good  sleeper,""  he  drawls. 
"I  may  lose  money,  but  I  don't  lose  sleep." 

Taking  possession  of  sUver  wasn't  part  of 
the  Hunt  brothers'  game  plan.  "In  general, 
we  wanted  to  stay  in  there  and  roll  our  con- 
tracts forward  instead  of  takii\g  delivery." 
Bunker  says.  "But  the  margins  went  sky- 
high."  Bunker  euid  Herbert  have  repeatedly 
cited  this  desire  to  roll  over  the  futures  con- 
tracts as  proof  that  they  were  not  trying  to 
comer  the  market. 

srrrniG  oowh  in  oaixas,  lorc 

Early  this  year.  Bunker  recalls,  there  was 
turmoil  of  a  different  sort  when  "that  liqui- 
dation only"  rule  was  imposed  by  Comex."" 
He  refers  to  the  emergency  edict  of  January 
31.  which  banned  futures  trading  except  for 
the  purpose  of  liquidating  speculative  posi- 
tions. This  rule  change,  the  Hunts  and 
others  say,  helped  bring  about  the  collapse 
in  silver  prices.  Once  it  was  imposed.  Bunker 
says,  "'there  was  no  way  to  seU  anything 
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except  at  a  distress  price.  The  shorts  were 
sitting  on  the  Comex  board,  and  we  were  sit- 
ting down  here  In  Dallas  long,  trusting 
them." 

Bunker  makes  even  more  precise  accusa- 
tions about  Comex.  "There  are  23  people  on 
the  Comex  board."  he  says.  "I've  heard  at 
least  half  of  them  made  a  huge  amount  of 
money.  One  gentleman  supposedly  made 
$15  million  to  $20  million.  They  positioned 
themselves  the  day  before  the  big  January 
21  liquidation  vote.  They  didn't  even  have 
the  silver  bullion.  They  Just  sold  short. 
They  know  they  could  break  the  market  be- 
cause they  were  the  guys  voting." 

Where  did  Bunker  obtain  this  damaging 
information?  From  the  "peeved,'"  as  he  calls 
them— a  few  of  the  Comex  board  members 
who  didn't  short  the  market  and  are  an- 
noyed by  the  killing  their  colleagues  made. 
"It   was   a   sting,   a   scam."'   adds   Biuiker. 

"Looking  back,  we  should  have  refused  to 
take  delivery  and  refused  to  seU.  That 
would  have  stalemated  the  market.""  Bunker 
acknowledges  that  he  knew  all  along  that 
the  Comex  directors  could  change  the  rules 
of  the  game  anytime  they  wanted.  But  any 
rules  changes,  he  says,  were  supposed  to  be 

"market  neutral"  in  their  effect  on  prices. 

After  the  crash  on  Silver  Thxirsday,  as 
March  27  was  christened,  the  Hunt  brothers 
stated  that  they  were  thinking  of  suing 
Comex  on  the  grounds  that  the  rules 
changes  were  anything  but  market-neutral. 
They  say  they  are  still  weighing  this  option. 
Even  if  they  decide  not  to  sue.  Bunker  be- 
lieves, "the  time  will  come  when  these  pro- 
fessional shorts  can  no  longer  hold  the  price 
of  silver  down.'" 

Because  the  brothers  consider  themselves 
the  victims  and  not  the  villains  of  the  silver 
boom-and-plunge,  they  wonder  why  the 
Fwliticians,  press,  and  public  keep  picking  on 
them.  '"I  feel  like  the  lady  who  had  her 
purse  snatched  and  then  got  arrested  for  in- 
decent exposure  because  her  clothes  were 
ripped,"  says  Herbert. 

Absolutely  infuriating  to  the  two  brothers 
was  the  sworn  deposition  given  to  Congress- 
man Rosenthal  by  Bill  Bledsoe,  a  former 
Hunt  Energy  Corp.  vice  president.  In  it, 
Bledsoe  accused  the  brothers  of  acting  In 
concert  to  manipulate  the  silver  market. 
(See  "A  Hunt  Crony  Tells  All."   Fortune. 

June  30.)  "Crony,  !""  explodes  Bunker. 

"He  was  Just  another  employee.  But  he's  de- 
termined to  get  us  indicted. "  The  Hunts 
claim  they  can  refute  the  51-page  deposition 
line  by  line.  To  discredit  the  document.  Her- 
bert recently  made  public  Bledsoe's  1979 
letter  of  resignation  in  which  he  agreed  to 
make  restitution  for  mineral  transactions 
involving  a  possible  conflict  of  Interest. 
Later  he  paid  $91,000  to  the  Hunts,  who  are 
now  suing  for  more. 

For  all  the  grief  silver  has  brought  the 
Hunts,  they  stUl  consider  it  an  excellent  in- 
vestment. "I'll  stick  by  my  predicton  of  5  to 
1,"  says  Bunker,  meaning  that"s  how  he  ap- 
praises the  true  gold-silver  value  ratio.  By 
Bunker"s  reckoning,  silver  should  be  selling 
in  the  vicinity  of  $125  an  ounce— two  and  a 
half  times  Its  recent  peak.  He  figures  that 
practically  all  the  gold  mined  since  the  days 
of  the  Pharaohs  is  still  stashed  away  In 
strongboxes,  while  the  world's  silver  supply 
is  constantly  being  used  up.  Bunker  claims 
that  despite  all  the  stories  that  the  brothers 
bought  and  sold  silver  in  lockstep.  '"there 
were  periods  when  I  had  three  times  as  big  a 
position  as  Herbert."* 
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THE  JAPANESE  PRODUCTIVITY 
CHALLENGE:  A  MODERN  RASH- 
OMON 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  HISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  remarks,  "The  Japanese 
Productivity  Challenge:  A  Modem 
Rashomon,"  were  presented  by  C. 
Jackson  Grayson,  chairman,  American 
Productivity  Center,  before  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  Detroit  on  March  9. 
1981.  At  a  time  when  we  are  particu- 
Isj-ly  concerned  about  the  imports  of 
automobiles  from  Japan,  the  more  we 
can  inform  ourselves  about  the  nature 
of  the  Japanese  system,  the  better.  We 
had  best  understand  clearly  that  there 
is  a  Japanese  system,  and  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  we  can  learn  from  it. 
Much  of  what  we  have  to  learn  lies  in 
the  abstruse  area  of  productivity.  On 
the  wide  range  of  this  complex  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Grayson  has  also  written  the 
best  article  I  have  seen  to  date.  Since 
it  recently  was  published  in  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  Special  Study 
on  Economic  Change,  I  recommend 
this  40-page  article  to  all  true  scholars 
of  the  subject.  The  title  is  "Productiv- 
ity: The  Foundation  of  Growth"  and  is 
contained  in  volume  10  of  the  Special 
Study  on  Economic  Change,  December 
29,  1980. 
The  Japanese  Productivity  Challenge:  A 
Modern  Rashomon 

If  present  trends  continue,  Japan  will  pass 
the  United  States  productivity  level  on  May 
14,  1992  at  3:45  in  the  afternoon. 

Fiction? 

Ten  years  ago,  even  five  years  ago,  you 
wouldn't  have  paused  to  lable  that  state- 
ment an  absurdity.  A  few  seconds  ago,  I'll 
bet  you  hesitated.  While  no  one  can  tell  you 
whether  that  will  happen,  much  less  the 
moment,  the  facts  indicate  that  unless 
things  change  this  is  well  within  the  realm 
of  possibility. 

The  United  States  is  still  the  leader  in 
productivity.  But  the  Japanese  are  gaining, 
and  fast.  For  the  past  two  decades.  Japan's 
productivity  (GDP/Hour  Worked)  has  aver- 
aged a  growth  of  7.2  percent  per  year.  The 
United  States  has  averaged  2.2  percent  per 
year. 

For  the  past  three  years  In  a  row.  United 
States  productivity  has  actually  declined, 
while  Japan's  has  continued  to  grow. 

Is  it  Bye-Bye  American  Pie? 

Have  Japanese  labor,  Japanese  business, 
Japanese  government  found  a  better  combi- 
nation? Or  have  the  Americans  simply  gone 
to  sleep?  Why  have  the  Japanese  been  so 
successful?  Is  it  Japanese  government-busi- 
ness "administrative  guidance?"  Is  it  pro- 
tected markets  and  subsidization?  Is  it  the 
pecularlties  of  the  Japanese  culture? 

As  In  the  great  Japanese  movie,  Rasho- 
mon, where  does  the  truth  lie? 

Rashomon  tells  the  story  of  a  murder  and 
a  rape  in  8th  century  Japan.  The  great  film 
director.  Aklra  Kurosawa,  tells  the  story 
four  times  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  samu- 
rai, his  wife,  a  bandit,  and  a  woodcutter. 
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I  will  tell  the  tale  of  Japanese  productiv- 
ity growth  from  three  viewpoints.  Those 
who  see  It  as  (1)  a  Japanese  government 
phenomena.  (2)  a  business  management 
phenomena,  and  (3)  a  peculiar  Japanese 
thing,  cultural  and  societal. 

tale  wo.  i:  THE  JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Japanese  government 
has  been,  and  still  is.  the  prime  moving 
force  in  the  fantastic  growth  in  Japanese 
productivity.  In  the  early  I950's.  the  Japa- 
nese economy  was  in  ruins:  a  devastated 
capital  stock,  little  money,  few  raw  materi- 
als, no  world  markets,  an  image  of  "cheap 
Japanese  products,"  and  a  productivity  level 
16  percent  (as  measured  by  output  per  em- 
ployee) of  that  of  the  United  SUtes.  Their 
per  capiU  GNP  was  only  $188.  Below  that 
of  Brazil.  Malaysia,  and  Chile,  and  10  per- 
cent of  that  of  the  United  States. 

Enlisting  the  cooperation  of  business  and 
labor,  the  government  established  economic 
growth  as  the  highest  objective  in  Japan. 
They  set  out  to  raise  productivity  levels,  im- 
prove the  quality  of  Japanese  products,  and 
move  into  world  markets.  Growth,  through 
a  productivity  and  quality  emphasis,  would 
create  Jobs,  make  the  adjustment  process 
easier  for  moving  out  of  declining  indus- 
tries, and  enhance  Japan"s  world  markets 
for  international  exchange  and  prestige. 

They  designated  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
and  MITI  (Ministry  of  Industry  and  Trade) 
as  lead  agencies  and  through  a  procedure 
known  as  "administrative  guidance,"  direct- 
ed and  assisted  business  Into  selected 
growth  sectors  through  the  use  of  subsidies, 
tax  breaks,  loans,  government  contracts, 
and  protection  from  imports.  They  funded 
"winners "  and  orchestrated  the  movement 
of  "losers"  out  of  declining  sectors,  assisting 
both  capital  and  labor  in  the  transitions. 

Banks,  both  public  and  private,  made  gen- 
erous (high  debt-equity)  loans  to  favored  In- 
dustries, and  starved  others.  They  operated 
somewhat  like  a  giant  multidivisional  com- 
pany ("Japan.  Inc.").  a  corporate  headquar- 
ters responsible  for  planning  and  coordina- 
tion, formation  of  long  term  policies,  and 
major  investment  de'-isinns.  They  initiated 
the  development  of  the  Japanese  Productiv- 
ity Center,  and  for  the  past  30  years  they 
planned,  steered,  and  scoured  the  world  for 
ideas,  techniques,  and  know-how  that  they 
copied,  adapted,  improved  and  implement- 
ed. 

Result  1980:  the  worlds  third  largest 
economy,  the  world's  leader  In  productivity 
growth,  a  productivity  level  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  United  States,  a  per  capita  GNP 
almost  equal  to  the  USA.  product  quality  of 
world  reknown,  a  leading  world  marketer, 
and  the  world's  highest  savings  and  invest- 
ment rate. 

And  all  from  a  nation  10  percent  smaller 
than  California,  %  the  size  of  France,  and 
about  the  size  of  Montana. 

The  government  continues  subtly,  but 
firmly,  to  call  the  plays,  allocate  Investment 
funds,  and  influence  world  marketing  strat- 
egies—all documented  in  the  March,  1980 
document:  "The  Vision  of  MITI  PoUcies  iii 
the  1980's.'" 

The  truth  about  the  source  of  Japanese 
productivity  growth  lies  in  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Or  does  it? 

TALE  NO.  2:  JAPANESE  MANAGEMENT  AND  LABOR 

It  is  Clear,  that  while  the  government  has 
been  of  assistance,  the  real  success  behind 
Japanese  productivity  growth  has  been  the 
quality,  philosophy,  and  practices  of  Japa- 
nese management  and  labor. 
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Japanese  managers  made  a  pact  with  Jap- 
anese labor  In  1955  with  the  mutual  declara- 
tion of  three  guiding  principles  in  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  the  Japan  Productivity  Center; 

Productivity  Improvement  should  be  done 
Jointly  with  labor  and  management. 

Productivity  improvement  leads  to  more 
Jobs,  and  temporary  redundancy  should  be 
dealt  with  by  reallocation. 

The  fruits  of  Improved  productivity 
should  be  fairly  distributed  among  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  consumers. 

Japanese  managers  set  about  to  accom- 
plish this  with  their  workers  as  part  of  their 
■family:""  they  protected  them  with  lifelong 
employment;  planned  productivity  and  qual- 
ity Improvements  with  consultative  and  par- 
ticipative teams  called  "quality  circles  (an 
idea  originated  by  Americans  but  imple- 
mented by  Japanese);  concentrated  on 
speedy  delivery;  reduced  inventories 
through  the  Kan-ban  inventory  system  in 
cooperation  with  their  suppliers;  planned 
worldwide  manufacturing  and  marketing 
strategies;  invested  for  the  long  run  in  basic 
process  improvements;  conducted  extensive 
training  and  re-tralnlng  programs  for  their 
employees;  offered  employees  extensive 
fringe  benefits  in  the  form  of  subsidized 
loans  for  housing,  resort  houses,  and  compa- 
ny medical  care;  Informed  employees  of 
company  plans,  profits  and  problems;  low- 
ered status  and  pay  differentials  t>etween 
management  and  lal)or;  and  socialized  off 
the  Job  in  clubs,  bars,  and  picnics. 

Japanese  managers  invested  and  thought 
long  term.  An  example  is  Mr.  Konosuke 
Matsushita,  who  sUted  that  his  full  goal  of 
Meichi "  ("to  realize  our  mission")  was  not 
short  term.  To  totally  realize  his  objective, 
he  said,  would  require  a  carefully  planned 
and  totally  dedicated  long  range  plan  of  250 
years.  He  divided  this  goal  of  accomplish- 
ment into  ten  generations  of  determination. 
25  years  each,  and  further  sub-divided  every 
25  years  into  three-segment  business  cycles. 
And  each  step  of  the  way.  Japanese  man- 
agers Included,  involved,  rewarded,  and  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  their  employees. 
As  Chris  Wada.  Assistant  Vice  President. 
Sony  Corporation  of  America,  said  in  hear- 
ings before  Congress  in  October.  1980, 
"...  even  if  you  secure  needed  capital, 
unless  you  have  the  heart  of  the  people,  you 
cannot  make  it." 

Clearly  Japanese  labor  and  management 
are  the  primary  explanation  of  Japanese 
productivity  growth. 
Or  is  It? 

TALE  NO.  3:  JAPANESE  CULTtTRE  AND  SOCIBTT 

While  Japanese  government,  manage- 
ment, and  labor  have  l>een  Important  In 
Japanese  productivity,  these  are  only  mani- 
fef^tations  of  something  deeper,  more  funda- 
mental—Japanese culture  and  societal  struc- 
ture, dating  back  thousands  of  years. 

Writers,  students,  and  travelers  to  Japan 
are  all  impressed  with  something  over  and 
beyond  institutional  relationships,  their 
governmental  policies,  and  employee  rela- 
tions. It's  a  mixture  of  duty,  obligation,  and 
loyalty  that  permeates  their  dally  living, 
the  way  they  approach  work,  and  how  they 
treat  others. 

Ruth  Benedict,  the  cultural  anthropolo- 
gist, reports  these  in  The  Chrysanthemum 
and  the  Sword  as  a  series  of  contradictions: 
They  are  unprecedentedly  polite,  but  also 
insolent  and  overbearing;  extremely  rigid, 
but  adaptable  to  extreme  innovations;  sul)- 
missive  but  not  easily  amenable  to  control 
from  above;  loyal  and  generous  but  also 
treacherous  and  spiteful;  both  brave  and 
timid;  a  nation  that  both  cultivates  chrysan- 
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themums  and  is  devoted  to  the  cult  of  the 
sword  and  the  prestige  of  the  samuraL 

MarJco  explains  it  to  a  puzzled  and  frus- 
trated Anjln-san  in  "Shogun,"  "It's  our 
custom." 

It's  wellsprings  go  back  to  feudal  Japan 
where  one's  sense  of  proper  station,  order, 
heirarchy  was  minutely  specified,  and  re- 
flected itself  in  their  religion,  family,  the 
State,  and  economic  arrangements.  It  was 
rearranged  violently  in  tne  Meji  Restora- 
tion, refined  successfully  through  genera- 
tions, until  the  last  major  wrenching  that 
occurred  after  World  War  II. 

While  Institutions,  particular  rules,  even 
customs  may  change,  some  things  remain 
the  same.  Three  stand  out. 

One  is  the  Japanese  ability  to  achieve  con- 
sensus around  a  superordlnate  goal  that 
manifests  Itself  in  organizations,  in  individ- 
uals, and  society  as  a  whole.  Everyone,  to 
achieve  this  goal,  has  a  place.  Their  history 
has  been  one  of  defining  and  re-deflning 
goals,  but  everyone  knows  that  he  has  a  role 
and  an  obligation  and  a  duty  to  do  his  part. 
In  return,  the  organization  and  society 
return  to  him  dignity,  security,  and  respect. 
A  second  Is  their  sense  of  the  necessity  for 
fulfillment  of  purpose,  which  drives  them  to 
intense  effort  Whatever  It  is  that  they  col- 
lectively set  as  their  purpose,  they  tackle 
with  incredible  energy,  intense  dedication, 
zeal,  and  desire  for  perfection.  They  incur  a 
strong  self-watchfulness,  self-surveillance, 
and  self-criticism  that  constantly  searches 
for  improvement,  excellence  and  respect. 

A  third  is  their  tremendous  adaptability— 
their  willingness  to  change.  When  situations 
change.  Japanese  change  their  bearings  and 
set  themselves  on  a  new  course.  They  do 
not,  like  Americans,  know  only  victory  or 
defeat,  or  argue  about  principles  or  convic- 
tions, but  what  works. 

It  manifests  itself  in  their  intense  desire 
for  knowledge— information  gathering  on  a 
massive  scale,  information  that  allows  them 
to  select  the  best,  to  constantly  renew  their 
ideas,  their  factories,  their  institutional 
practices,  their  relationships  to  the  world. 

These  three  characteristics  of  Japanese 
culture  manifest  themselves  in  many  ways 
to  explain  modem  Japanese  productivity 
growth:  their  ability  to  achieve  widespread 
consensus  about  the  importance  of  produc- 
tivity to  the  individual,  his  company  and 
the  nation;  the  loyalty  of  the  individual  to 
the  company  and  the  reciprocal  loyalty  of 
the  firm  to  the  individual;  the  incredible 
energy,  zeal,  and  desire  for  perfection  in 
product  quality,  process  improvement,  and 
marketing;  the  ceaseless  quest  for  knowl- 
edge that  takes  them  to  the  far  comers  of 
the  world  for  new  productivity  Improving 
ideas,  their  voracious  appetite  for  newspa- 
pers, books,  and  television,  their  extensive 
communications,  training  and  re-training 
programs. 

Any  other  explanation  for  Japanese  pro- 
ductivity growth  Is  superficial,  it  is.  peculiar- 
ly "'Japanese." 

THE  TROTH? 

Which  of  these  three  tales  is  true?  Gov- 
ernment? Labor-Management?  Culture? 

At  this  point,  the  viewer  of  the  film  Ra- 
shomon Is  also  confuse<l.  Each  successive 
telling  of  the  tale  by  the  samurai,  the  wife, 
and  the  bandit  was  somewhat  different.  But 
each  seemed  equally  convincing  and  equally 
true. 

What  is  the  Truth? 

Wait  a  minute.  There  was  a  detached  ob- 
server—the woodcutter— who  chanced  to  be 
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in  the  forest.  He  saw  it  all.  He  must  luiow 
the  truth. 
The  tale  continues. 

TALK  NO.  «:  THX  WOODCTTrmt'S  TALS 

111  assume  the  role  of  the  wooocutter  in 
telling  this  tale,  that  of  the  supposed  de- 
tached observer. 

My  tale  is  short. 

No  single  tale  captures  the  truth,  though 
each  contributes  to  it.  It  is  the  congruence, 
the  "fit"  between  these  tales  that  has  pro- 
duced the  fantastically  successful  productiv- 
ity story  of  post-war  Japan. 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  combination 
of  the  Japanese  government,  the  labor-man- 
agement relations,  and  the  Japanese  cul- 
ture. The  idea  that  the  explanation  lies  in 
any  one  of  them  is  partially  romantic, 
partly  apocryphal,  partly  wishful  thinking, 
and  partly  accurate. 

Al  Rockwell  said  in  a  speech  in  1977.  "The 
phenomenal  rise  of  industrial  Japan  has 
been  attributed  to  many  things,  but  most  of 
these  are  myths.  And  believe  me  when  I  say 
Rockwell  International  knows  better  than 
to  believe  those  myths." 

Let's  take  the  role  of  the  government. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  Japanese 
government  did,  and  does,  have  a  hand  In 
assisting  and  in  guiding  the  economy.  But 
the  magnitude,  the  degree  of  power,  and 
fixed  character  of  that  role  is  distorted. 

The  government  did  protect  some  mar- 
kets, particularly  in  the  beginning,  but  that 
has  greatly  diminished.  It  is  true  that  the 
government  helps  to  create  an  economic  en- 
vironment favorable  to  business,  not  only  in 
a  general  way,  but  in  specific  measures  cre- 
ating new  opportunities  with  subsidies,  tax 
concessions,  and  wide  dissemination  of  in- 
formation and  advice.  It  is  true  that  govern- 
ment agencies  consult  regularly  with  busi- 
ness leaders,  and  that  they  talk,  dine  and 
drink  together  in  a  mutually  supportive  re- 
lationship. It  is  true  that  NOTI  regxilarly 
publishes  plans,  helps  to  influence  loans  to 
industries,  and  attempts  to  guide  allocations 
of  resources. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  government  con- 
trols the  economy  as  some  monolothic,  su- 
peipowerful  force  that  skillfully  picks  win- 
ners, waves  goodbye  to  losers,  appoints  car- 
tels, and  tracks  the  economy  on  a  master 
PERT  chart. 

The  economy  is  still  essentially  a  private 
enterprise,  highly  competitive.  Government 
economic  policy  operates  through  the  pri- 
vate market  system,  and  has  not  had  such  a 
good  record  in  picking  winners  and  losers. 
Its  plans  are  often  resisted  or  ignored  by  a 
stubborn  private  enterprise  system,  that  be- 
lieves it  knows  world  markets  better  than 
the  government— and  is  often  right. 

Automobiles,  for  example.  MITI  has  dis- 
couraged and  attempted  to  dismantle  the 
automobile  industry  for  over  20  years.  The 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Japan,  who  often 
represents  the  government's  p>08ition,  said 
during  the  I950's:  "Japanese  passenger  cars 
are  uncomfortable  and  often  have  troubles. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  may 
stay  competitive  with  the  imported  cars. 
Stop  manufacturing  passenger  cars  in 
Japan.'"  I  thought  you'd  appreciate  that  in 
Detroit. 

Within  the  government  itself,  there  is  not 
always  harmony  and  agreement.  There  are 
inter-agency  rivals,  empire  building.  Clear- 
ance processes  hold  up  action,  and  agencies 
are  jealous  of  prerogatives. 

In  sum.  it  is  true  that  the  government  has 
had.  and  continues  to  have,  a  close  relation- 
ship and  a  supportive  relationship  with 
business  In  the  improvement  of  productlv- 
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ity.  But  to  suppose  that  they  are  the  domi- 
nant and  sole  cause  of  Japanese  success  is 
dangerously  deluding. 

And  so  is  the  explanation  that  the  sole 
cause  of  productivity  growth  is  Japanese 
labor  and  management. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  a  powerful  positive 
force.  But  the  image  of  omnipotence  and  ab- 
sence of  problems  are  myths.  There  are  bad 
managers  who  make  bad  decisions.  Discrimi- 
nation exists  among  workers.  Some  workers 
are  unhappy  with  boring  assignments,  and 
there  is  anxiety  about  performance.  Creativ- 
ity is  often  sacrificed  for  conformity.  Deci- 
sion making  is  often  slow  and  laborious. 
Transit  systems  are  frequently  crippled  by 
strikes. 

And  labor  policies  concerning  life  long  em- 
ployment, seniority,  retirement,  and  hiring 
are  increasingly  strained  by  changing  demo- 
graphics of  an  aging  population  and  ex- 
tended life  expectancy. 

The  third  explanation— Japanese  cul- 
ture—unquestionably exerts  influence  on 
everything  that  the  Japanese  do,  including 
productivity. 

But  to  attribute  sole  causation  to  this  ex- 
planation ignores  the  fact  that  these  partic- 
ular cultural  features  can  take  a  nation  any- 
where, and  not  necessarily  toward  higher 
productivity. 

As  Ruth  Benedict  points  out  in  her  book, 
there  are  many  Japanese  social  arrange- 
ments and  habits  of  life  which  have  paral- 
lels in  other  nations,  even  in  primitive  tribes 
of  the  Pacific  islands.  The  characteristics  of 
consensus  buUding  toward  a  superordlnate 
goal,  the  drive  to  excel,  and  the  quest  for 
continuous  learning  also  make  for  success- 
ful gardeners,  warriors,  smd  academics,  and 
have  been  present  in  different  civilizations 
at  various  times,  including  England,  FYance, 
and  the  United  States,  especially  in  its  earli- 
er years. 

In  the  early  I950's  the  Japanese  picked 
improvement  in  productivity  and  quality  as 
their  national  goal.  Everything  converged 
toward  achievement  of  the  goal— political 
institutions,  labor  and  management,  and 
cultural  factors. 

At  least,  that's  the  way  that  this  woodcut- 
ter sees  it. 

With  the  clarity  of  hindsight,  all  of  the 
pieces  seemed  to  fit.  There  was  no  large 
scale  model  or  plan,  but  an  alignment  of 
purpose  by  government,  business,  and  lat>or 
to  create  a  national  consensus,  which  direct- 
ed their  energy  to  the  creation  of  a  power- 
ful industrial  base  and  a  world  marketing 
system. 

It  was  not  "destined"  to  be  so.  It  wasn't 
preordained  by  the  culture,  the  history,  or 
the  form  of  government.  They  looked 
around  and  saw  a  devastated  economy— vir- 
tually without  plant  and  equipment,  money, 
raw  materials,  trained  personnel,  or  mar- 
kets. Japan  was  faced  with  economic  surviv- 
al. 

Out  of  this  crippling  set  of  circumstances, 
a  national  consensus  emerged  to  make  pro- 
ductivity and  quality  improvement  the  uni- 
fying intention  of  the  country.  Individuals 
and  Institutions  were  not  told  what  to  do— 
they  took  whatever  actions  were  appropri- 
ate. New  institutions  and  relationships  were 
created  when  needed.  The  history,  tradi- 
tion, and  cultural  forces  were  marshalled  to 
support  this  overarching  goal.  They  could 
have  chosen  anything,  but  they  chose  pro- 
ductivity and  quality. 

It  was  1955. 

Today,  it  is  1981.  Japan  is  a  world  econom- 
ic power. 

I  could  end  here  with  the  woodcutter's 
tale,  leaving  you  to  ponder  the  nature  of 
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truth.  And  your  version  of  it.  Whatever  the 
truth,  what  does  aU  this  have  to  do  with  the 
United  SUtes? 

The  United  States  has  before  it  the  oppor- 
tunity to  re-create  the  national  consensus  of 
purpose  that  carried  this  nation  forward  for 
over  200  years  to  become  the  world's  pro- 
ductive leader,  a  lestder  who  now  finds  her- 
self in  economic  disarray  and  in  a  productiv- 
ity decline.  We  have  the  opportunity— the 
necessity— to  energize  a  new  phase  of 
growth,  limovatlon,  jobs,  and  profits.  The 
quality  of  our  lives  and  freedom  depends  on 
it. 

I  could  end  here  with  a  resounding  call  to 
action,  but  too  often  that  is  all  that  hap- 
pens In  the  country:  Clarion  calls,  alarm 
bells,  but  no  programs,  no  follow  through. 

As  one  Japanese  manager  told  me,  "You 
in  America  are  awake.  You  have  heard  the 
alarm.  But  you  are  not  yet  getting  out  of 
bed." 

Let's  begin.  Today. 

We  can  start  by  admitting  to  our  prob- 
lems: raging  inflation,  high  unemployment, 
falling  real  wages,  declining  real  profits,  and 
aged  capital  stock,  stagnant  productivity 
growth,  adversarial  relations  between  labor- 
buslness-govemment.  Increasing  foreign 
competition,  some  declining  industries, 
under-investment  In  technology  and  plant, 
high  energy  costs,  excessive  governmental 
regulations,  high  government  spending,  and 
a  rising  national  debt. 

The  worst  place  to  start  would  be  a  hunt 
to  fix  blame  on  government,  business,  or 
labor— to  seek  the  "truth"  as  to  who  or 
what  caused  our  fall  In  productivity  growth. 
It  would  be  nice  to  know,  but  as  in  Rasho- 
mon,  I  doubt  that  we  will  ever  know  the 
truth.  Anyway,  that  is  not  the  most  Impor- 
tant thing.  The  most  Important  thing  is  to 
do  something. 

The  first  step  is  an  acknowledgement,  a 
recognition  that  we  have  a  productivity 
problem. 

We've  already  taken  that  step.  Productiv- 
ity is  on  the  lips  of  almost  everyone,  and  the 
shock  waves  of  three  successive  years  of  pro- 
ductivity decline  are  reverberating  through 
government,  business,  and  labor. 

To  actually  get  started,  to  create  an  align- 
ment of  wills  and  resulting  action,  each  of 
our  existing  Institutions  has  a  role  to  play. 

COVERNMKMT 

The  single  most  important  thing  that  the 
goverment— Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion— could  do  is  to  analyze  every  major 
public  policy's  impact  on  productivity  and 
U.S.  competitive  strength,  consider  the  neg- 
ative or  positive  consequences,  and— on  bal- 
ance—move toward  higher  national  produc- 
tivity growth. 

Peter  Drucker,  writing  in  the  January- 
February,  1981  Harvard  Business  Review 
said: 

"One  of  these  (Japanese)  habits  is  to  con- 
sider thoroughly  a  proposed  policy's  impact 
on  the  productivity  of  Japanese  industry,  on 
Japan's  competitive  strength  in  the  world 
market,  and  on  Japan's  balance  of  payments 
and  trade. 

"This  has  become  almost  second  nature 
for  Japanese  policymakers  in  the  ministries, 
in  the  Diet,  and  In  business  as  well  as  for  an- 
alysts and  critics  in  the  popular  newspapers, 
and  university  economics  departments." 

The  United  States  policies  most  likely  to 
impact  productivity  are:  Tax.  Regulation. 
R&D.  Anti-trust.  Trade,  and  Labor. 

President  Reagan's  economic  program,  for 
the  moment,  is  focused  almost  exclusively 
on  tax  policies  and  government  spending. 
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Both  are  important  items.  But  all  policies 
and  programs  that  affect  productivity  must 
be  thoroughly  and  explicitly  considered. 

Supply-side  economics  does  move  in  the 
right  direction  by  encouraging  the  rate  of 
capital  formation  and  investment.  But  what 
we  want  is  not  investment,  but  productivity 
of  investment.  And  if  productivity  is  not 
tackled  on  a  broader  basis,  with  both  macro 
and  micro  actions,  it  will  not  flow  automati- 
cally from  investment.  Investment  is  neces- 
sary but  not  sufficient. 

We  need  a  broadly  based  examination  of 
all  government  policies  and  action  programs 
that  follow  from  the  examination. 

This  is  presently  not  being  done.  The 
GAO  documented  this  recently  in  three  sep- 
arate reports  pointing  out  the  neglect  of 
productivity  considerations  and  actions  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  StabUity,  and  the  National  Pro- 
ductivity Council.  The  most  recent  of  these 
reports  was  issued  three  weeks  ago,  and  ap- 
propriately titled.  Stronger  Federal  Effort 
Needed  to  Poster  Private  Sector  Productiv- 
ity. 

I  suggest  four  things: 

First,  create  within  the  Executive  Branch 
a  focal  point  where  the  productivity  im- 
provement responsibility  will  lie.  I  suggest 
OMB,  but  the  President  may  choose  to  des- 
ignate another  group.  It  could  be  an  organi- 
zational form  similar  to  the  recently  ap- 
pointed Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Relief. 
The  most  important  thing  is  that  it  be  a 
seat  at  the  highest  levels  of  economic  policy 
making.  This  would  not  be  another  bureau- 
cratic agency,  but  a  consistent  and  articu- 
late force  for  productivity  improvement  in 
all  economic  policies. 

Second,  appoint  a  "Council  on  Productiv- 
ity" composed  of  leaders  from  the  private 
sector— business,  labor,  and  academla. 

This  would  be  a  group  of  about  20  per- 
sons, part-time,  non-compensated,  whose 
sole  function  would  be  to  regularly  examine 
and  report  on  areas  where  govermnent  poli- 
cies, procedures,  and  laws  are  positively  and 
negatively  impacting  productivity.  It  would 
work  with  the  public  sector  group  and,  re- 
ports would  be  given  repularly  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress. 

Third,  fund  and  direct  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Commerce  to  improve  the  cov- 
erage and  quality  of  our  national  and  inter- 
national statistics  on  productivity.  They  are 
inadequate. 

Fourth,  direct  by  Executive  Order  and 
legislation,  every  single  government  agency 
to  Initiate  programs  to  improve  the  produc- 
tivity of  that  agency.  These  programs 
should  be  explicit,  in  writing,  with  goals, 
measures,  employee  Involvement,  reports, 
follow  up.  The  public  sector  focal  point 
would  t>e  responsible  for  creating,  directing, 
and  monitoring  these  programs. 

These  actions  by  government  should  be 
matched  by  similar  actions  in  the  private 
sector. 

PRTVATE  SECTOR 

The  single  most  Important  thing  that  the 
private  sector  could  do  is  to  start  explicit 
productivity  and  quality  improvement  pro- 
grams in  every  industry,  business,  universi- 
ty, hospital,  law  firm,  non-profit  organiza- 
tion, trade  and  professional  organization  in 
the  United  States. 

When  I  say  an  explicit  program,  I  mean 
explicit.  Not  just  "we  take  productivity  into 
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consideration  and  regularly  discuss  it  in  our 
management  meetings  and  employee  publi- 
cations." I  mean  a  planned,  specific  program 
in  writing,  with  multi-year  goals,  timetables, 
assigned  responsibilities,  measures,  training 
programs,  communications  programs,  incen- 
tives—and most  of  all— employee  involve- 
ment from  the  CEO  to  the  lowest  level  em- 
ployee. 

We  need  not  wait  on  national  policy 
changes.  The  Japanese  have  shown  that 
great  improvements  in  productivity  and 
quality  are  available  to  us  right  now.  They 
have  acquired  or  buUt  plants  In  the  United 
States,  operated  with  American  workers  and 
Japanese  managers  under  existing  United 
SUtes  tax  laws.  United  SUtes  government 
regulations,  and  United  SUtes  anti-trust 
laws.  And  they  have  achieved  high  quality 
levels,  low  absenteeism  and  turnover  rates, 
low  scrap  and  reject  rates,  and  high  produc- 
tivity—equal to  or  better  than  similar  Japa- 
nese plants. 

You  can  start  today. 

You  do  not  have  to  wait  for  a  major  an- 
nouncement from  government.  You  do  not 
have  to  wait  for  major  revisions  of  tax,  reg- 
ulatory, R&D,  or  anti-trust  policies.  And 
you  do  not  have  to  wait  for  a  national  social 
contract  between  labor  and  management.  A 
change  in  the  ocean  begins  with  a  light 
breeze  and  grows  and  grows. 

If  I've  been  convincing  at  all,  the  "truth" 
about  productivity  and  quality  growth  is 
that  there  does  not  need  to  be  a  super  plan 
or  a  super  race.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
formation  of  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  any  more  than 
Japan  has  a  Japan,  Inc.  I  am  speaking  of  a 
vision,  sense  of  purpose,  a  consensus,  and  a 
shared  commitment  to  pull  together.  And  I 
have  made  specific  suggestions.  It  is  politi- 
cal, it  is  business  like,  it  is  humane,  it  is  cul- 
tural. 

Individual  action  will  add  up  to  a  national 
will. 

EPILOGUE  OR  PROLOGUE 

Do  not  interpret  any  of  my  remarks  as  my 
belief  that  the  Japanese  don't  have  prob- 
lems, are  eight  feet  tall,  have  discovered  the 
mother  lodestone  of  productivity,  and  are 
ineviUble  victors  in  any  economic  contest 
with  the  United  SUtes. 

It  simply  isn't  so. 

Many  American  firms  and  products  are 
better  than  those  of  the  Japanese.  We  still 
lead  the  Japanese  in  level  of  productivity. 
We  still  are  the  world's  largest  economy. 

But  it  is  equally  incorrect— and  danger- 
ous—to assume  that  this  wUl  necessarily 
always  be  so,  that  the  Japanese  are  not 
better  at  some  things  than  we  are,  to  ignore 
that  they  are  gaining  fast,  and  to  assume 
that  we  cannot  learn  from  them. 

Together,  our  two  nations  create  about  31 
percent  of  the  world  GNP:  The  UJS.  21.5 
percent  and  Japan  9.4  percent.  In  the  next 
few  years,  it  is  likely  that  Japan  will  pass 
Russia  to  become  the  world's  second  largest 
economic  power  behind  the  United  SUtes. 
We  should  remain  friendly  competitors  and 
partners. 

I  agree  with  American  businessmen  and 
labor  leaders  that  we  want  not  just  free 
trade,  but  fair  and  unsubsidized  trade.  We 
want  access  to  Japanese  markets,  just  as  we 
give  her  access  to  ours.  We  want  Japanese 
investment  In  the  United  SUtes  and  the  op- 
portunity to  invest  in  Japan. 
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It  would  be  a  mistake  to  be  angry  or 
vengeful  toward  the  Japanese.  It  should  be 
Japan's  dynamism,  her  vigor,  her  self-re- 
newal that  we  should  be  learning  from,  not 
objecting  to. 

To  quote  Al  Rockwell  again,  "I  welcome 
the  Japanese  as  the  alarm  clock  that  Just 
might  wake  up  our  nation." 

When  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  captured 
Babylonia  In  585  B.C.,  he  said,  "To  have 
been  once  brave  men  is  not  sufficient.  It  is 
harder  to  hold  what  you  have  gained  than 
to  gain  it." 

The  only  way  to  hold  it  is  to  move  on. 
And  that's  the  truth.* 


FISCAL  YEAR  1982  REAGAN 
BUDGET  VERSUS  FISCAL  YEAR 
1982  PEASE  BUDGET:  THE 
MEAT  AX  VERSUS  THE  SCAL- 
PEL 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEIfTATrVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  revi- 
sions sent  to  this  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  exhibit  a  peculiar  definition  of 
evenhandedness.  Increasingly  it  ajy- 
pears  that  this  administration  in  its 
haste  to  cut  government  spending  has 
proposed  cuts  without  any  firm  aware- 
ness of  the  consequences  of  its  actions. 
For  example  at  a  recent  hearing 
before  the  House  Budget  Committee, 
our  distinguished  majority  leader.  Jm 
Wright,  asked  Secretary  of  Labor 
Raymond  J.  Donovan  why  the  Reagan 
budget  eliminates  funding  for  job 
training  at  the  very  time  it  hopes  to 
put  more  Americans  back  to  work.  Sec- 
retary Donovan  responded,  "On  the 
surface  it  looks  illogical  as  hell."  He 
went  on  to  assert  that  by  running  the 
Department  of  Labor  more  efficiently 
he  could  save  other  funds  that  could 
be  used  for  job  training  programs. 
This  means  that  Secretary  Donovan  is 
going  to  have  to  come  up  with  $4.6  bil- 
lion in  administrative  savings  within 
the  Department  of  Labor  just  to  offset 
the  cuts  President  Reagan  has  pro- 
posed for  the  CETA  program. 

On  March  121  offered  an  alternative 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  that  recognizes 
the  public  demand  for  reduced  Federal 
spending.  It  matches  the  level  of  cuts 
proposed  by  President  Reagan  dollar 
for  dollar.  But  my  alternative  budget 
spreads  the  cuts  much  more  evenly 
and  equitably  across  the  whole  range 
of  Government  spending  and  Federal 
programs.  Consider  the  following  side- 
by-side  comparison  of  cuts  proposed 
by  President  Reagan  for  fiscal  year 
1982  and  those  I  have  identified: 
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SISTER  CITIES  INTERNATIONAL 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OF  CAUfORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 
•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  continued  success  to  the  inter- 
national sister  cities  program,  which 
win  celebrate  its  25th  anniversary  at  a 
White  House  ceremony  tomorrow. 

Private  diplomacy,  fostering  good 
will  between  people  in  various  nations, 
is  an  important  adjunct  to  our  Na- 
tion's public  diplomatic  efforts. 
Throughout  its  25-year  history,  the  in- 
ternational sister  cities  program  has 
played  an  important  role  in  keeping 
alive  the  dream  of  international  har- 
mony and  cooperation. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  efforts  of 
Sister  Cities  President  Betty  Wilson,  a 
councilwoman  from  the  city  of  Santa 
Pe  Springs,  in  California's  33d  District. 

When  I  was  mayor  of  La  Mirada, 
Calif.,  I  had  the  opportimity  to  work 
closely  with  Betty  Wilson  on  the  sister 
cities  program  and  can  testify  to  her 
untiring  dedication  to  the  internation- 
al community. 

As  a  participant  in  the  sister  cities 
program,  I  had  the  chance  to  visit  the 
city  of  Santa  Tecla,  El  Salvador,  sister 
city  to  my  home  town  of  La  Mirada. 


The  experience  has  helped  me  to 
better  understand  the  current  troubles 
in  that  nation. 

My  case  is  not  unusual.  There  are 
thousands  of  individuals  across  our 
Nation  who  have  benefited  from  the 
city-to-city  and  people-to-people  links 
established  by  Sister  Cities  Interna- 
tional.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  PLUNKETT 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues  from  Califor- 
nia, Don  Edwards  and  Paul  McClos- 
KEY,  to  honor  one  of  San  Jose's  finest 
athletes,  Mr.  Jim  Plunkett,  the  most 
valuable  player  of  the  1981  Super 
Bowl. 

On  Friday,  April  3,  1981,  a  consor- 
tium of  groups  wUl  be  honoring  Jim 
with  a  banquet  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Jim  Plunkett  Scholarship  Fund. 

His  success  story  is  right  out  of  the 
Horatio  Alger  tales  we  all  read  when 
we  were  younger.  Raised  in  San  Jose, 
in  a  poor  neighborhood,  both  his  par- 
ents were  blind  and  the  only  way  he 
could  attend  college  was  on  a  scholar- 
ship. He  was  an  all  northern  Califor- 
nia quarterback  at  James  Lick  High 
School,    in    San    Jose,    setting    local 


records  and  receiving  many  awards 
and  accolades.  He  had  the  choice  of  at- 
tending almost  any  college  or  univer- 
sity. 

He  chose  to  attend  Stanford  Univer- 
sity because  it  allowed  him  to  remain 
close  to  his  parents.  His  collegiate 
football  career  beginnings  were  less 
than  spectacular.  He  missed  his  first 
football  game  because  of  a  thyroid 
tumor  and  ended  up  playing  only 
three  games  all  season.  The  following 
year  he  redshirted  and  then  began  a 
spectacular  3-year  college  career  that 
climaxed  when  he  won  the  Heisman 
Trophy  in  1970  and  led  his  team  to  a 
Rose  Bowl  victory. 

Friends  and  coaches,  when  asked  to 
describe  Jim  Plunkett,  always  agree 
that  he  is  a  determined  man  who  will- 
ingly shares  the  good  times  with 
others  and  keeps  the  bad  ones  to  him- 
self. He  is  a  caring,  sharing  person 
who  always  shoulders  his  responsi- 
bility. 

His  coach  at  Stanford,  John  Ralston, 
recently  said  in  an  interview  with  Chet 
Wood  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  news- 
paper: 

Somebody  asked  him  (Plunkett)  during 
his  senior  season  what  he  wanted  to  do 
most,  go  to  the  Rose  Bowl  or  win  the  Heis- 
man Trophy  and  he  didn't  even  stop  to 
think  about  it.  He  said  "go  to  the  Rose 
Bowl,  because  I  can  share  that  with  my 
teammates." 

During  his  rookie  year  with  the  New 
England  Patriots  he  led  the  team  to  a 
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third  place  finish  in  the  AFC  East 
with  a  6-8  record,  an  improvement 
over  the  2-12  season  they  had  had  the 
year  before.  The  fans  in  New  England 
were  so  impressed  with  hie  skills  and 
abilities  that  they  nicknamed  him 
"the  Savior."  He  threw  19  touchdown 
passes  that  year  and  earned  rookie  of 
the  year  honors,  edging  out  two  other 
highly  touted  rookies,  Dan  Pastorini 
and  Archie  Manning. 

Unfortunately,  Plunkett's  career  has 
also  taken  some  downturns  in  recent 
years.  But,  he  survived  those  too.  He 
was  traded  to  the  San  Francisco  49er's 
and  then  to  the  Oakland  Raiders.  This 
year  after  an  injury  to  starting  quar- 
terback Dan  Pastorini,  Plunkett  came 
to  the  rescue  and  proved  himself 
mighty  again.  He  took  a  team  with  a 
2-3  record  and  led  it  to  12  more  victo- 
ries in  the  next  14  games  for  a  final 
season  of  14-5,  good  enough  for  the 
super  bowl.  The  rest  is  history.  Jim 
Plunkett  did  what  all  of  us  from  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Santa  Clara  Valley  knew  he  could  do. 
He  brought  the  Raider  team  to  a 
Super  Bowl  victory,  and  in  the  proc- 
ess, throwing  an  88-yard  touchdown 
pass,  the  longest  in  super  bowl  history 
and  earning  himself  most  valuable 
player  honors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
Don  Edwards,  Paul  McCloskey  and 
myself  in  honoring  this  outstanding 
athlete  both  on  and  off  the  playing 
field,  and  wishing  him  success  in  all 
his  future  endeavors.* 


BIG  OIL  SHOULD  DIVEST 

HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1981 

•  Mr.    MOTTL.    Mr.    Speaker,    while 
American  motorists  are  being  bled  dry 
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at  the  gas  pumps,  the  big  oU  compa- 
nies are  drowning  in  profit*.  A  line 
seems  to  be  formmg  on  Wall  Street,  as 
these  companies  take  the  fruits  of  oil 
price  decontrol  and  their  comfortable 
relationshi{.  with  OPEC  and  turn 
them  into  mining  companies,  coal 
companies  and  who  knows  what. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
to  sharply  limit  oil  company  invest- 
ment in  nonrelated  businesses. 

The  oil  companies'  grab  for  control 
of  other  industries  should  be  an  em- 
barrassment to  those  of  us  who 
bought  the  line  that  the  so-called  tree 
market  far  energy  would  yield  more 
production  and  lower  prices. 

What  we  have  instead  is  the  brazen 
refusal  of  these  rich  corporations  to 
recognize  any  sense  of  public  responsi- 
bility, as  they  concentrate  only  on  the 
bottom  line  of  their  income  state- 
ments.* 
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United  States 
of  America 


Congressional  Uccord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE      97^     CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE—  Friday,  March  27,  1981 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  16.  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  9 :  30  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  . 


STON),  a  portion  of  my  time  under  the 
standing  order  as  may  remain. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  LL.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  Sovereign  Lord  of  all. 
Thy  word  declares  .  .  .  there  is  no  au- 
thority except  from  God,  and  these  that 
exist  have  been  instituted  by  God. — 
Romans  3:  1  {R.S.V.). 

Grant  that  Thy  servants  remember 
that  they  are  here  by  divine  appoint- 
ment and  accountable  to  Thee  in  their 
work. 

Give  them  Thy  wisdom  as  they  wrestle 
with  complex  issues — clarity  in  debate — 
courage  of  conviction  as  they  vote.  Keep 
them  from  compromise  which  sacrifices 
principle.  Lead  them  to  justice  and  com- 
passionate decisions.  May  Thy  grace 
guide  their  deliberations  and  Thy  bless- 
ing crown  their  efforts 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  light 
of  the  world.  Amen. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY    LEADER    TODAY    AND 
FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION 
OP  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  standing  order  time,  there  be 
an  order  for  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  to  reserve  his  time  until  a  later 
point  in  this  day,  and  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  o'clock,  in 
which    Senators    may    speak    without 
prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  under  the  stand- 
ing order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


RECOGNITION    OF   THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there  an 
order  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  (Concurrent  Resolution  9  in  the 
course  of  today's  deliberations? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That  is 
automatic. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  At 
what  time? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Not 
later  than  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  once 
more. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  certain  of  our  colleagues  are  in 
meetings  this  morning  and  those  meet- 
ings are  not  likely  to  conclude  until  at  or 
just  before  10  o'clock.  It  is  my  intention, 
then,  to  yield  first  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
from  the  time  allocated  to  me  under  the 
standing  order,  and  then  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  assistant  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 


EVANGELINE     ATWOOD,     AN    OUT- 
STANDING ALASKAN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
evening  in  Anchorage,  Alaskans  will  hon- 
or Evangeline  Atwood.  this  year's  re- 
cipient of  the  aimual  Alaskan  of  the 
Year  Award. 

My  wife,  Catherine,  and  I  had  intended 
to  be  in  Anchorage  to  join  with  those 
honoring  Mrs.  Atwood,  but  the  schedule 
in  the  Senate  on  the  budget  resolution 
has  prevented  us  from  returning  to 
Anchorage.  Evangeline  is  one  of  my 
State's  most  outstanding  civic  and  cul- 
tural leaders,  a  noted  author,  and  Alaska 
historian. 

She  was  in  the  forefront  of  those 
Alaskans  who  worked  so  diligently  to  see 
the  territory  of  Alaska  become  a  State. 
In  those  days.  Alaska  still  suffered  from 
the  Seward's  Folly  mentality  dating  from 
the  1870's.  Most  people  living  outside 
Alaska  thought  we  all  lived  in  igloos  and 
were  a  bunch  of  rowdy  backwoodsmen 
searching  for  the  "mother  lode." 
Through  the  efforts  of  dedicated  Alas- 
kans like  Evangeline  Atwood,  that  image 
has  changed. 

She  was  a  prime  mover  of  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Commission — an  organization 
of  Alaskans  who  contributed  their  time 
and  resources  toward  the  statehood  bat- 
tle. In  1950.  she  edited  a  significant  pub- 
lication which  aroused  interest  in  Alas- 


ka's cause,  entitled  "83  years  of  Neglect: 
Alaska's  Struggle  for  Self  Government." 
This  publication  detailed  how  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  avoided  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  territory  of  Alaska. 

During  our  long  statrfiood  battle, 
whenever  visiting  foreign  or  national 
dignitaries  came  to  town.  Evangeline  and 
her  husband  graciously  opened  their 
home  to  the  visitors.  Her  knowledge  of 
national  p(riitics.  as  well  as  territorial 
politics,  helped  convince  many  of  the 
visiting  U.8.  Senators  and  Congressmen 
that  Alaska  was  indeed  ready  for  state- 
hood. 

During  the  State's  constitutional  con- 
vention. Evangeline  Atwood  was  very  ac- 
tive working  with  the  delegates — urging 
them  to  draft  a  progressive,  flexible  doc- 
ument that  would  survive  many  years 
without  change,  just  as  our  Natioud 
Constitution  has.  As  one  of  the  delegates 
told  me.  Evangeline  kept  admonishing 
them  not  to  be  shortsighted  but  look  to 
the  future,  because  today  had  already 
passed. 

The  daughter  of  Presbyterian  mission- 
aries, E^ang^eline  was  bom  in  Sitka, 
Alaska  and  h  ^  lived  in  Yakutat,  Juneau, 
and  Anchorage.  She  earned  a  BA  degree 
in  sociology  frwu  the  University  of 
Washington  and  a  graduate  degree  in 
social  science  administraticxi  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  After  working  as 
a  social  caseworker  in  the  lower  48,  she 
returned  to  Alaska,  where  she  worked  as 
a  newspaper  reporter. 

This  background  prepared  her  for  the 
number  of  historical  books  on  Alaska  she 
has  since  authored.  She  raice  said  she  be- 
gan writing  historical  books  because  she 
heard  the  stories  Alaskans  were  telling 
about  past  events  and  recognized,  as 
those  stories  were  retold,  they  got  farther 
away  from  the  truth. 

Setting  out  to  document  facts  and 
events  objectively,  Evangeline  pnxluced 
a  number  of  excellent  works,  including  a 
h'story  of  the  city  of  Anchorage,  a 
"Who's  Who  in  Alaskan  Politics."  the 
story  of  the  colonization  of  the  Matanu- 
ska  Valley.  Alaska's  rich  farming  area. 
.  and  a  definitive  biography  of  Judge 
James  Wickersham.  who  served  for  12 
years  as  the  territory  of  Alaska's  dele- 
gate to  Congress. 

Evangeline  served  on  Alaska's  Techni- 
cal Review  Board  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion and  the  Alaska  Historical  Commis- 
sion, and  was  the  inspiration  for  the 
Cook   Inlet  Historical   Society.   At  the 
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initial  meeting  of  that  group.  Evangeline 
got  about  173  people  to  turn  out.  Mem- 
bers started  collecting  Alaskan  artifacts, 
which  were  intially  displayed  on  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Anchorage  Library.  As  the 
collection  grew,  the  members  obtained  a 
couple  of  showcases  and  moved  the  dis- 
play to  the  b€isement  of  the  City  Hall 
Annex.  Eventually,  that  collection  be- 
came the  inspiration  of  the  Anchorage 
Fine  Arts  and  Historical  Museum.  In 
recognition  of  her  contributions  in  docu- 
menting Alaskana,  she  was  named  "His- 
torian of  the  Year"  in  1975  by  the  Alaska 
Press  Club's  Hall  of  Fame.  In  1967.  Evan- 
geline received   an  honorary  doctorate 
from  the  University  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  contribu- 
tion Evangeline  has  made  to  our  com- 
munity and  our  State  is  her  continuous 
role  as  a  catalyst  and  prime  mover  for 
change  and  progress.  She  was  the  found- 
er of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  in 
Anchorage  and  the  Alaska  World  Affairs 
Council.  She  has  served  as  president  and 
State  director  of  the  Alaska  Federation 
of  Woman's  Clubs  and  president  of  the 
Anchorage   Woman's   Club.    Evangeline 
organized  the  local  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation and  participated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Anchorage  Opera  Association 
and  the  Anchorage  Community  Theater. 
When  I  think  of  Evangeline  Atwood,  I 
cannot  help  but  recall  the  beautiful  log 
home  that  the  Atwoods  had  along  Cook 
Inlet  prior  to  the  19(34  earthquake.  That 
house  was  one  of  the  many  losses  we  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  that  earthquake,  when 
it  was  destroyed. 

Following  that,  the  Atwoods  built  the 
Marilaine.  which  is  probably  the  most 
impressive  home  in  Alaska.  In  both  of 
these  homes,  we  have  been  privileged  to 
be  guests  at  meetings  and  in  discussion 
groups  and  social  events  where,  literally, 
the  future  of  Alaska  has  been  shaped.  An 
evening  at  the  Atwoods  always  involves 
discussions  with  people  interested  in  and 
concerned  about  bettering  Alaska's  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  President.  Evangeline  Atwood  and 
her  husband.  Bob  Atwood,  have  lived  In 
Anchorage  since  1935.  They  are  the  par- 
ents of  two  daughters.  Marilyn  and 
Elaine.  Bob  is  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  State's  largest  newspaper,  the 
Anchorage  Times.  In  19C7.  Bob  was  the 
first  person  to  receive  the  Alaskan  of  the 
Year  Award  in  recognition  of  the  out- 
standing contributiOTi  that  he  has  made 
to  the  growth  of  our  State.  Over  the 
years,  the  award  has  gone  to  distin- 
guished Alaskan  government  and  busi- 
ness leaders,  artists,  publishers,  and  avi- 
ators who  have  been  recognized  for  their 
accomplishments. 

This  year  Alaskans  are  again  honoring 
another  great  Alaskan.  Evangeline  At- 
wood. who.  throughout  her  life,  has  cared 
for  and  acted  on  behalf  of  her  State  and 
its  people. 

ERRONEOUS  NEWS  REPORTING  OF 
SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD'S 
VOTE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
for  the  record.  I  am  told  that  NBC  last 
evening,  in  its  reporting  the  news,  stated 
that  I.  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
voted  with  the  Republicans  in  opposing 


the  restoration  of  certain  cuts  to  vet- 
erans' health  care  services. 

Ihe  record  shows  that  I  did  not  vote 
with  the  Republicans,  and  I  wish  that 
NBC  would  retrtMjt  that  statement  and 
correct  it.  I  do  not  want  that  misinfor- 
mation going  out  to  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

Ihe  record  will  show  that  I  did  not 
vote  against  restoration  of  cuts,  and  I 
believe  that  NBC,  in  its  fairness,  will 
make  that  correction. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  leader's  time, 
and  I  ask  that  the  Senate  now  go  into  a 
period  of  routine  morning  business,  pur- 
suant to  the  previous  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  consider  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  10  a.m. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuRKowsKi) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EL  SALVADOR  POLICY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  people,  I  among  them,  were 
disturbed  by  press  reports  a  couple  of 
days  ago  that  indicated  the  remarks 
made  by  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  John 
A.  Bushnell,  of  the  State  Department, 
could  indicate  a  view  that  anyone  op- 
posing our  supplying  weapons  to  El 
Salvador  is  somehow  allied  with  the 
Communists  and  part  of  a  Communist 
conspiracy. 

That  would  be  a  dangerous  and  un- 
pleasant slur,  if  that  was  an  administra- 
tion position,  on  many  people  whose 
motives  are  totally  patriotic  but  who 
have  differences  of  opinion  over  what  we 
are  presently  doing  in  El  Salvador. 

Therefore,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  M.  Halg.  Jr.,  asking  for 
clarification  of  this  matter,  and  pointing 
out  the  dangers  of  any  such  policy  that 
would  be  interpreted  by  many — and  if 
it  was  the  policy  It  would  be  the  fair  in- 
terpretation—of going  back  to  the  days 
of  McCarthyism. 

I  received  a  very  satisfactory  explana- 
tion from  the  State  Department  making 
plain  that  that  was  not  the  intent  of 
Mr.  BushneU.  that  it  was  not  the  Intent 
of  the  State  Department. 

The  letter  closes  by  saying: 

I  would  hope  that  these  clartflcatlons 
eliminate  any  Interpretation  of  "Interna- 
tional McCarthyism."  Neither  Mr.  Bushnell 
nor  anyone  else  In  the  Department  would 
Impugn  the  motives  of  those  who  In  good 
faith   oppose   our   policies. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  correspondence  with  the 
State  Department  and  their  reply  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

March  35.  1981. 
Dkab  Ai.:  a  number  of  people — I  among 
them — were  greatly  perturbed  by  the  Infer- 
ences that  could  be  drawn  from  remarks  re- 
portedly made  by  Acting-Assistant  Secretary 
John  A.  Bushnell  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs  Monday. 
He  Is  quoted  as  having  said  that  protests 
against  U.S.  policy  In  EI  Salvador  were  the 
work  of  a  "well-orchestrated  effort"  by  a 
"worldwide  communist  network". 

As  you  know,  I  basically  support  our  El 
Salvador  policy,  at  least  to  this  point.  And 
I  do  not  doubt  that  communists,  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Cuba,  and  elsewhere,  are  try- 
ing openly  and  covertly  to  provoke  criticism 
of  the  U.S. 

But  to  suggest — as  Mr.  Bushnell  was  widely 
interpreted  as  suggesting — that  anyone  op- 
posing our  supplying  weapons  to  El  Salvador 
is  somehow  allied  with  the  communists  is  an 
unfair  slur  on  the  motives  and  the  reputa- 
tions of  many  people  who  have  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion  with  us. 

More  dangerous  yet,  fears  have  been  ex- 
pressed to  me  that  Mr.  Bushnell's  remarks 
could  be  Interpreted  as  signaling  the  rise  of 
a  new  form  of  international  McCarthyism 
under  which  all  criticism  of  U.S.  policy  is  to 
be  branded  as  communist-Inspired.  And  that 
this  hunt  for  communists  overseas  might 
spin  over  into  another  witch  hunt  for  do- 
mestic communists,  such  as  we  sadly  expe- 
rienced m  the  Red-baltlng  days  of  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy. 

Earlier  today,  a  member  of  my  staff  phoned 
Mr.  Bushnell  seeking  clarification  of  his  re- 
marks. His  response  was  helpful  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  what  he  meant. 

But  I  believe  this  matter  is  of  such  over- 
riding Importance.  Al,  Involving  as  it  does  a 
widespread  perception  of  the  Intentions  of 
your  Department  if  not  the  Administration 
as  a  whole,  that  only  a  full  public  statement 
can  help  allay  the  understandable  concerns 
that  exist. 

I  plan  to  make  this  letter  public,  after  It 
has  been  delivered  to  you. 

While  asking  you  to  clarify  your  Depart- 
ment's policy  in  view  of  Mr.  Bushnell's  state- 
ment. I  want  to  clarify  my  own  position 
on  the  Administration's  El  Salvador  policy. 
My  present  support  for  that  policy  Is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  we  are  doing  our 
utmost  to  encourage  land  reforms  and  other 
reforms  In  El  Salvador,  and.  while  I  accept 
the  present  level  of  military  advisors  now 
there  or  scheduled  to  go  there.  I  would  op- 
pose sending  any  additional  military  person- 
nel to  that  covmtry. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  »*iis  mat- 
ter, and  my  continued  wishes  for  your  suc- 
cess In  a  very  demanding — and  vital — post. 
CordlaUy. 

Alan  Cranston. 

Department  op  State. 
Waahington,  D.C.,  March  26.  1981. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston  :  Secretary  Halg  Is 
very  pleased  that  you  are  supporting  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy  on  El  Salvador.  The 
Government  in  a  Salvador  continues  to 
press  ahead  with  its  major  program  of  socio- 
economic reforms,  especially  the  land  reform. 
The  limiting  factors  are  the  availability  of 
technical  resources  and  shortage  of  funding. 
We  are  helping  with  these  problems,  but 
there  are  also  limits  on  what  we  can  do.  The 
Government  expects  to  distribute  between 
15,000  and  30.000  titles  this  year.  More  than 
a  thousand  have  already  been  provided  to 
former  tenant  farmers. 


We  currently  have  no  plana  to  increase  the 
number  of  U.S.  military  trainers  and  tech- 
nical personnel  In  El  Salvador.  We  must,  of 
course,  retain  flexibility  should  there  be  a 
change  In  the  situation. 

We  regret  that  some  confusion  seems  to 
have  arisen  In  the  press  treatment  of  an  ex- 
change between  Congressman  Gejdenson  and 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  BushneU.  We  do 
not  yet  have  the  ofHclal  transcript  but  the 
exchange  was  along  the  following  lines. 

The  Congressman  asked  If  Mr.  BushneU  be- 
lieved the  demonstrations  In  Latin  America 
against  our  embassies  indicated  problems  In- 
herent in  our  Salvadoran  policies. 

Mr.  Bushnell  replied  that  he  did  not  see 
such  demonstrations  as  a  sign  of  problems. 
He  said  many  of  these  demonstrations  are 
organized  and  promoted  by  a  worldwide  com- 
munist network  which  has  given  a  very  high 
priority  to  opposing  U.S.  policies  concerning 
El  Salvador.  If  anything,  it  was  encouraging 
that  the  size  of  the  crowds  the  far  left  has 
been  able  to  organize  in  most  lAtln  countries 
has  been  quite  small. 

There  was  a  follow-up  question  on  how  we 
knew  the  communists  were  doing  this  or- 
chestration. Mr.  Bushnell  replied  that  he 
could  not  go  Into  that  Issue  In  depth  In  open 
session.  He  called  attention  to  the  emphasU 
given  Salvadoran  matters  In  the  communist 
press  and  by  radio  broadcasts  from  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Bushnell  went  on  to  point  out  that 
these  radio  broadcasts  claim  that  the  U.S. 
has  up  to  a  thousand  troops  In  El  Salvador 
and  they  claim  these  forces  are  engaged  In 
combat  against  Salvadorans.  Mr.  Bushnell 
said  some  people  probably  joined  demonstra- 
tions In  Latin  America  because  of  opposition 
not  to  what  we  are  really  doing  in  El  Sal- 
vador, but  to  what  the  communist  radio 
claims  we  are  doing. 

Because  of  partial  quotation  In  some  press 
reports,  there  may  be  an  Impression  that 
Mr.  Bushnell  was  dealing  with  the  reasons 
for  demonstration  or  even  other  forms  of 
opposition  within  the  United  States.  It 
should  be  quite  clear  that  he  was  referring 
only  to  Latin  America  and  that  he  was  talk- 
ing only  about  demonstrations.  Also,  I  would 
add  that  no  one  should  take  his  remarks  to 
mean  that  every  individual  participating  In 
every  demonstration  was  either  a  communist 
or  misinformed.  This  exchange  dealt  In  gen- 
eralities with  the  situation  in  Latin  America. 

The  Department's  press  spokesman  h.'.s 
clarified  this  Issue  In  response  to  press  ques- 
tions. I  would  hope  that  these  clarifications 
eliminate  any  interpretation  of  "Inter- 
national McCarthyism."  Neither  Mr.  Bushnell 
nor  anyone  else  In  the  Department  would 
Impugn  the  motives  of  those  who  In  good 
faith  oppose  our  policies. 

Thanks  for  yoir  letter. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  Fairsanks. 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  CongTessional  Relations. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  at)sence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  PRICE  SUPPORT 
ON  MILK 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  it  now  be  in  order  to  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House. 


Without  objection,  the  Presiding 
OCQcer  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  blU  fi\;m  the  Senate 
(S.  509)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  section 
201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1049.  as 
amended,  to  delete  the  requirement  that  the 
support  price  of  milk  be  adjusted  semi- 
annually", do  pass  with  the  following 
amendment : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert:  "That  section  201  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1446) . 
Is  further  amended  by  deleting  subsection 
(d).". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  being  asked  to  approve  the 
clean  milk  support  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  so  strenuously  desired  by 
the  majority  leadership  in  the  Senate. 

While  I  voted  in  support  of  S.  509  to 
withhold  the  April  1  semiannual  adjust- 
ment of  dairy  support  levels.  I  had 
hoped  that  my  amendment  to  deal  with 
the  embargo  would  have  been  approved 
and  Included  in  the  final  legislation. 

In  place  of  my  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ate accepted  a  toothless  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution,  but  even  this  resolu- 
tion has  been  dropped  from  the  final 
dairy  support  bill.  I  described  the  reso- 
lution as  being  a  sham  and  voted  present 
rather  than  lend  any  credence  to  It. 

While  I  am  disappointed  at  the  rejec- 
tion of  my  amendment,  I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  it  represents  a 
sound  approach  to  deal  with  the  em- 
bargo. It  gives  the  President  a  variety  of 
options,  and  it  does  not  tie  his  hands. 
My  amendment  does  encourage  the 
President  to  make  a  decision  and  let 
our  producers  know  what  he  plans  to  do. 

Because  of  my  strong  convictions  on 
this  matter,  I  introduced  my  amendment 
as  a  bill.  S.  802.  on  March  25.  Senator 
Helms  has  offered  to  support  and  work 
for  this  legislation,  and  I  am  hoping 
that  he  and  others  will  help  move  this 
legislation  forward. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  cm  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BUDGET    RESOLUTION    OF   RECON- 
CILIATION   AND    INSTRUCTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume   consideration   of   Senate   Con- 


current Resolution  9,  which  the  clerk 
will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con.  Bes.  9) 
revising   the   congressional    budget   for   the 
United    States    Government    for    the    fiscal 
years   1981.   1982,  and   1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  moment 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  are  necessarily  absent  from  the 
Chamber,  and  will  be  until  11:30.  in 
order  to  attend  the  funeral  services  of  a 
distinguished  American.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  any  votes  that  may 
be  ordered  this  morning  prior  to  11:30 
occur  beginning  at  11:30  ajn.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  making  that  request  to 
protect  our  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  DOKffiNICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  just  take  a  moment  to 
talk  with  the  distinguished  minority 
fioor  manager.  We  have  been  operat- 
ing, as  he  knows,  under  a  voluntary  ar- 
rangement where  we  take  one  amend- 
ment on  his  side  and  one  on  our  side. 
There  have  been  three  on  the  Demo- 
crat side.  So,  obviously,  it  Is  our  turn. 

We  need  just  a  couple  of  moments. 
Our  amendment  will  be  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Helms.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
time  he  will  want  to  take.  If  that  is  sat- 
isfactory, we  will  proceed  with  him. 

Kir.  HOLLINGS.  Certainly,  that  Is 
perfectly  agreeable. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    22 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  that  I  call  up 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  CaroUna  (llr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  unprlnt«<l  amendinent 
numbered  23. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  lines  7  through  10  insert  the 
following:  Strike:  "$3,462,000,000  in  budg«t 
authority  and  (3.400.000,000  In  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983:  and  •4.210.000.000  In  budget 
authority  and  M. 101. 000.000  In  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983."  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof: 
"$3,243,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  (3,- 
200.000.000  In  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  (4,011.000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
(3.961.000,000  In  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1983." 

On  page  8,  line  8  through  11.  insert  the 
following:  Strike:  "(150.000.000  In  budget 
authority  and  (101.000.000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  (196.000.000  In  budget 
authority  and  (167.000.000  In  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1983."  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof: 
"-^1.050.000,000    in    budget    autborlty    and 
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•301.000,000  In  outlays  for  flscAl  ye&r  1983 
and  •600.000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
•367.000.000  In  outlays  for  flscal  year  1983." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  amendment, 
even  though  it  Involves  rather  hefty 
arithmetic.  It  does  the  following:  It  cuts 
)900  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$200  million  in  outlays  in  fiscad  year  1982 
from  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
That  is  to  say,  foreign  aid. 

Also,  for  fiscal  year  1982,  it  adds  $200 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $200 
million  in  outlays  for  programs  under 
the  Agriculture  Committee  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  Imows,  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
DoLX)  be  listed  as  a  principal  cosponsor 
of  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  permit  restoration  of 
$200  million  for  school  lunches  or  other 
nutritional  purposes  or  programs.  In  ad- 
dition, I  believe  that  $100  million  of 
funds  now  identified  for  Public  Law  480, 
foreign  food  assistance,  can  be  shifted 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  do- 
mestic nutrition  programs.  This  will  per- 
mit funding  of  nutrition  programs  at  a 
level  $300  million  higher  than  proposed 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  Is  a  reason- 
able change  and  I  think  it  is  desirable.  I 
believe  it  will  help  assure  many  of  those 
who  feel  that  the  President  may  have  cut 
nutrition  programs  a  little  too  deeply.  I 
do  not  happen  fully  to  share  that  appre- 
hension, but  I  do  want  to  relieve  the  ap- 
prehensions, as  much  as  possible,  of  those 
who  are  concerned. 

Further,  the  amendment  would  in- 
crease reconciliation  totals  for  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  by  $404  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $200  million 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1983.  In  addition, 
as  I  said  earlier,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  will  con- 
sider reductions  in  Public  Law  480  con- 
cessional food  sales. 

Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  totals  that  are  being  reduced 
Include  an  infiation  allowance  of  12  per- 
cent. This  amendment  would  remove  any 
allowance  for  inflation  in  foreign  aid 
programs. 

Because  many  foreign  aid  programs 
spend  very  slowly  in  the  first  years  In 
order  to  save  $200  miUion  In  outlays  'al- 
most $1  billion  in  budget  authority  must 
be  cut.  Some,  but  not  a'l.  of  this  reduc- 
tion may  have  to  come  from  security  as- 
sistance programs. 

1ST  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  is  on  his  way  to  the  floor 
Pending  his  arrival.  I  suggest  the  absence 
or  a  quorum. 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, imder  the  rules  amendments  and 
the  Budget  Act,  I  assume  that  this 
quorimi  call  Is  coming  out  of  the  time 
of  the  proponent  of  the  amendment.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold that? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Of  course. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  to  object  to  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  fine.  We  shall  just 
sit  tight,  then.  The  time  obviously  will  be 
divided  equally  without  a  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  U  nobody 
yields  time,  the  time  is  charged  equally  to 
both  sides  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  did  the  Chair  just  say? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  neither 
side  yields  time,  time  is  charged  equally 
against  both  sides  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  wrong  with  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  yielding  time  from  his 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Either 
side  may  yield  time  on  the  amendment. 
If  neither  side  yields  time,  the  time  is 
charged  equally. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  side  did 
not  ask  for  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  quorum.  Time  will  be  charged  equally 
to  both  sides. 

Who  yields  time? 

If  neither  side  yields  time,  time  runs 
equally  against  each  side  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  wants  to  talk  in 
opposition,  on  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  direct  my  comments  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who  was 
just  on  the  floor  and  who  has  offered 
the  amendment.  I  think  he  may  have 
stepped  Into  the  cloakroom.  I  want  to 
make  sure  he  has  an  opportunity  to  hear 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  because  It  is 
directed  at  his  amendment. 


Mr.  DOLE.  We  wlU  try  to  retrieve  him. 
Is  the  Senator  for  the  amendment? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two  about  the  amendment.  I  am 
not  sure  I  understand  it. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  surprised  to  see 
that  the  first  chairman — the  very  first 
chairman — to  come  to  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  during  this  budget  debate  to  ask 
for  more  spending  room  for  his  com- 
mittee is  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. The  reason  I  am  surprised  is  that 
I  have  heard  a  number  of  speeches  by 
him  over  a  long  period  of  time  about  the 
need  to  cut  Federal  spending.  So  it  is  an 
ironic  note  that  the  first  chairman— the 
very  first  Republican  chairman  on  the 
floor— to  reduce  the  cuts  for  his  commit- 
tee is  the  chairman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

He  Is  here.  I  am  delighted  to  see  him 
on  the  floor. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Budget 
Committee  know  that  we  cannot  ear- 
mark line  items  within  these  hidivldual 
budgets.  We  are  approving  overall 
spending  totals  by  committee. 

So,  wh  le  the  chairman  may  come  in 
today  and  offer  a  particular  justification 
for  increasing  the  size  of  his  commit- 
tee's budget,  there  is  absolutely  no  way 
that  he  or  anybody  else  caui  guarjintee 
how  that  money  will  be  spent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  money  can  be 
spent  on  tobacco  sudsidies;  it  can  be 
spent  on  anything  at  all  under  the  juris- 
diction of  that  commmittee. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  tobacco  sudsidies. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  know  the  Senator  does 
not  feel  that  there  are  tobacco  subsidies, 
and  we  have  a  disagreement  on  that. 

My  point  is  this:  We  do  not  earmark 
money  by  specific  programs  by  action  we 
take  either  in  the  Budget  Committee  or 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

So  if  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  successful  and  if  he  gets  some  extra 
money  to  spend  in  his  committee  there  is 
absolutely  no  way  for  us  to  know  today 
how  that  money  will  be  spent.  I  hope  it 
would  be  spent  on  school  lunches,  but 
there  Is  no  guarantee  that  that  is  what 
it  will  be  spent  on.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  like  all  the  rest  of  us, 
has  one  vote. 

But  it  is  significant,  I  think,  and  ironic 
that  the  Senator  whom  I  have  heard 
speak  about  reducing  Federal  budgets  as 
much  as  anyone  around  here  should 
come  on  the  fioor  today  asking  to  in- 
crease his  budget  and  take  the  money 
from  some  other  committee.  We  are  all 
going  to  vote  to  reduce  the  budget,  we 
are  all  going  to  vote  that  way;  we  voted 
that  way  unanimously  in  the  Budget 
Committee. 

I  wish  I  knew  for  a  fact  that  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  go  to  help  pro- 
vide school  lunches  or  to  support  other 
activities  of  that  committee  that  are 
urgent  and  important  to  people  in  need 
across  the  entire  country.  But  there  is 
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no  way  we   can  have  that  assurance 
today. 

We  can  hear  from  the  S«uitor  as  to 
how  he  would  propose  to  spend  that 
money,  but  he  knows  better  than  anyone 
else  in  this  Chamber  that  once  he  en- 
larges that  pot  of  money  in  his  commit- 
tee it  can  be  spent  any  way  that 
committee  decides  to  spend  it,  because 
there  is  very  wide  flexibiUty. 

He  asked  me  to  yield  for  a  question 
and  I  (un  happy  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  believe  I  will  ask 
the  Senator  to  yield  for  a  question.  I  will 
take  the  floor  in  my  own  right  because 
I  do  not  want  him  intem«)ting  me. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  me  to  yield,  I 
make  this  observation:  I  never  heard  a 
finer  political  statement  in  my  life,  and 
I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Coming  from  the  Sena- 
tor, that  is  high  praise. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  have  worked  here  together  for  a 
long  time  and  I  think  we  have  enjoyed  a 
good  personal  relationship.  I  think  we 
do  now  and  I  trust  we  will  after  this 
debate.  We  can  have  our  differences  of 
opinion  as  we  do  and  that  does  not  have 
to  affect  personal  relationships. 

But  I  am  struck  by  it.  As  I  have  gone 
through  this  budget  process  in  the  Budg- 
et Committee  we  have  seen  cut  after  cut 
after  cut  that  impacts  very  heavily 
on  my  region  of  the  country,  impacts 
on  my  State  of  Michigan.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  single  State  of  the  50  States  that 
is  asked  to  take  a  larger  measure 
of  sacrifice  with  respect  to  the  cu- 
mulative effect  of  the  cuts  than  my 
own  State  of  Michigan.  We  are  starting 
out  today  with  an  unemployment  rate  in 
my  State  of  14.2  percent  and  ttiat  un- 
employment Ls  partly  caused  by  the  huge 
financial  drain  that  Federal  tax  and 
spending  policies  have  inflict  3d  on  States 
in  my  region,  the  Northeast. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  extra 
money  that  the  Senator  has  asked  for 
in  his  committee  will  make  its  way  into 
a  program  that  will  spread  benefits 
evenly  across  the  50  States. 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  news 
reports  of  remarks  the  Senator  made  the 
other  day.  in  a  meeting  with  the  tobacco 
farmers  down  in  his  State.  He  was  tell- 
ing them  that  "there  is  no  tobacco  sub- 
sidy. There  are  others  of  us  who  have  a 
different  view  of  that. 

I  just  hope  that  if  the  Senate  should 
vote  to  provide  more  money  for  that 
committee,  that  the  committee  will  apply 
the  funds  to  programs  that  are  going  to 
benefit  all  the  people  of  the  country. 
Only  time  will  tell  if  that  is  the  case. 
This  is  an  interesting  moment  and  one 
that  should  not  pass  unnoticed. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
trigued that  my  friend  from  Michigan 


professes  to  see  what  he  described 
as  an  irony,  inasmuch  as  what  I  am 
proposing  is  merely  to  take  some  money 
out  of  foreign  aid  and  designate  it  for 
transitional  purposes  in  connection  with 
the  school  lunch  program. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  apparently  is  opposed  to  that. 
I  wonder  what  the  reaction  of  his  scho(rf 
children  and  their  parents  back  in 
Michigan  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  did  not  Interrupt  the 
Senator  and  I  know  he  will  forebear.  I 
want  to  address  his  comments  in  just  a 
minute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  us  have  order  in  the  galleries 
also.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon.  He  is 
entitled  to  attention  and  the  rules,  of 
course,  prohibit  any  dMnonstrations 
with  support  or  approval  from  the  gal- 
leries and  it  is  the  Chair's  responsibility 
to  maintain  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend. 

The  Senator  is  correct  and  the  gal- 
leries will  not  make  any  demonstration. 
They  are  guests  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  my  former  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr., 
once  having  said  he  had  never  voted  tar 
a  dime  for  foreign  aid.  He  said  that  he 
might  vote  for  foreign  aid  some  year 
down  the  line  but  he  could  not  imagine 
when  that  time  would  ever  arrive. 

But  that  is  apropos  only  to  explaining 
my  surprise  at  comments  made  by  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Surely,  he  knows  what  the  amendment 
is  all  about.  It  does  not  increase  Federal 
spending.  It  merely  adjusts  our  priorities 
a  bit.  It  is  taking  some  money  which 
otherwise  would  go  to  foreign  countries 
and  applying  a  small  part  of  it  for  school 
lunches  for  American  schoolchildren.  I 
fail  to  see  what  is  so  ironic  about  that. 
It  makes  sense  to  me. 

I  am  just  surprised  that  my  friend 
from  Michigan  implies  that  there 
may  l)e  swne  intellectual  dishonesty  here. 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  could  have  any 
reason  for  surmising  that  ttie  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  not  do  what 
he  says  he  will  do.  I  do  not  think  that  he 
doubts  for  1  minute  what  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  vsrill  do,  the  legislative 
history  of  this  amendment  being  what 
't  is.  I  am  surprised  at  his  comments,  but 
T  want  him  to  know  I  feel  no  ill  will 
t,oward  him. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  but  I  will  have  to 
vield  on  the  time  of  the  other  side. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  HOLLING8.  He  has  his  own  on 
the  amendment,  certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  listen  to  the  gxxxl  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  argue  that  his  amendment  will 
restore  some  $200  million  for  the  school 
lunch  program,  it  is  important  that  we 
recognize  that  It  was  his  administration 
whxch  recommended  a  $1.6  billion  reduc- 
tion in  the  school  lunch  program.  Four- 
teen and  a  half  million  children  will  not 
get  school  lunches  under  the  administra- 
tion program. 

So  before  we  start  this  debate  and  all 
pledge  support  for  school  lunch  programs 
for  chUdren,  whether  in  Michigan, 
Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  or  in  any 
other  port  of  the  country,  let  us  point 
out  from  the  beginning  that  the  admin- 
istration initiated  the  $1.6  billion  cut  in 
school  lunch  and  nutrition  programs. 
On  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we  have  pro- 
posed to  restore  $800  million  for  these 
programs:  $400  million  for  the  schort 
lunch  programs  and  $400  million  for 
child  nutrition  programs. 

"nie  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
wants  to  talk  about  his  support  for  school 
lunches  and  for  feeding  children.  Let  us 
not  be  mistaken  about  what  his  amend- 
ment really  does.  It  takes  away  the  cni^ 
of  bread  from  starving  children  in  Africa 
or  in  Southeast  Asia  imder  the  pretense 
that  we  will  teach  the  dictators  and  the 
totalitarian  regimes  over  there  a  lesson 
and  feed  the  good  American  kids  back 
here  at  home.  That  is  hogwash.  This  is 
absolutrty  hogwash.  And  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  understands  it.  and 
we  understand  it  here,  and  the  American 
people  are  going  to  understand  it  cer- 
tainly before  this  debate  is  over  with. 
The  Senate  should  be  prepared  to  vote 
up  or  down  on  school  lunches,  to  vote 
"yea"  or  "nay."  If  the  American  pe<HJle  ^ 
want  to  label  Senators  who  vote  for  those 
programs  as  "big  spenders"  let  us  be  pre- 
pared to  take  that  particular  challenge, 
that  particular  risk,  and  that  particular 
responsibiUty. 

But  let  us  not  ddude  the  American 
people  into  thinking  that  because  you 
support  the  Helms  amendment  you  are 
cutting  out  foreign  aid  to  wicked  nations 
and  feeding  hungry  people  here.  L«t  us 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  that  issue. 
Let  the  Senator  from  N«th  Carolina 
permit  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who 
is  prepared  to  offer  this  amendment  right 
now,  to  call  the  roll. 

But  before  we  vote,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  state  my  belief  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  does  not  have 
the  right  and  legitimacy  to  say  that  he 
is  restoring  the  food  lunch  program  for 
himgry  Americans.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  the  administration  has  substan- 
tially reduced  the  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram for  any  family  whose  income  ex- 
ceeds the  $11,000,  and  has  eliminated 
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all  benefits  for  famtlles  who  make  more 
than  $16,000.  About  14.5  million  chil- 
dren will  be  affected.  Under  the  Reagan 
administration  proposal  we  are  going 
to  have  two  lines  of  children  in  school 
lunchrooms.  One  line  will  be  the  poor 
kids  and  the  other  will  be  the  kids  of 
working  people. 

With  the  doubling  of  the  cost  of  the 
school  lunch  program  because  of  the 
administration  cuts,  there  may  not  be 
any  cafeterias  at  all.  So  these  kids  may 
start  off  brown  bagging  it.  which  is  not 
as  healthy,  as  any  nutritionist  in  this 
country  understands. 

This  whole  school  lunch  program  be- 
gan back  in  1946  after  World  War  n. 
The  Selective  Service  found  that  many 
individuals  who  were  drafted  into  the 
Armed  Forces  suffered  from  malnutri- 
tion. For  the  first  time  we  in  the  United 
States  realized  that  there  were  millions 
of  young  Americans  who  were  hungry 
and  malnourished.  People  did  not  under- 
stand it.  "Riese  school  lunch  programs 
were  initially  adopted  for  national  secu- 
rity interests. 

The  Field  Foundation  found,  in  its  ini- 
tial study  on  food  and  nutrition  in  this 
country,  that  many  children  were  suffer- 
ing severe  adverse  health  implications 
because  of  poor  nutrition.  Then  after 
we  initiated  nutrition  programs  for 
young  children,  the  Field  Foundation 
produced  a  second  study  which  found  a 
40-percent  reduction  of  infant  mortality 
in  many  of  the  iimer  cities  and  rural 
communities  of  this  country,  and  a  sig- 
nificant difference  in  the  whole  quality 
of  health  and  quality  of  life  for  millions 
of  children  in  this  country. 

The  programs  that  produced  these 
amazing  results  were  the  school  lunch 
progrsun.  the  child  nutrition  program, 
and  the  food  stamp  program  for  children. 

All  that  we  are  talking  about  today 
is  40  cents  per  meal  for  children  in  the 
schools  of  this  country.  This  administra- 
tion has  cut  that  money  out  and  the 
Helms  amendment  is  not  putting  it  back 
in. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  we  will  give  him  an  opportunity 
later  in  this  budget  debate  to  vote  on 
some  real  amendments  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle  which  will  put  more  money 
back  into  these  important  programs. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Qrasslet)  .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  amend- 
ment yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
authorized  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  more  than 
any  of  the  debate  I  have  heard  so  far, 
the  statement  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  displays  the  dif- 
ference between  the  minority's  point  of 
view  on  the  state  of  this  Nation's  econ- 
omy and  the  majority's  point  of  view. 


I  believe  the  poor  of  this  country  would 
be  cruelly  used  by  any  effort  to  try  to 
restore  to  this  budget  full  funding  for 
programs  that  have  failed.  I  believe  that 
the  proposal  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER  (continuing) .  Provides  for 
what  should  be  provided  by  a  human  and 
compassionate  coimtry.  that  is  food  for 
those  who  cannot  feed  themselves,  said  at 
the  same  time,  it  does  not  provide  public 
funds,  in  this  time  of  economic  distress, 
to  those  who  should  not  have  them — to 
the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  middle- 
income  families  of  this  country. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  shows  the  very 
essence  of  the  difference  in  oior  points 
of  view.  The  amendment  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  refers  to  would 
really  give  us  a  chance  to  add  to  the 
measure  before  us.  I  am  sure  everyone 
will  note  it  will  do  just  that:  It  will  add, 
but  it  will  not  take  away  anything. 

Mr.  President,  the  responsibility  of  this 
side,  of  the  majority  in  the  Senate,  in 
my  view,  is  to  make  sure  that  when  we 
add  to  programs,  we  take  away  some- 
place else,  because  be  have  to  get  our 
economy  under  control. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  a  few  minutes?  Will  the 
Senator  yield  3  minutes? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senators  suspend  for  a  minute? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  if  he  would 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  referred  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going 
to  refer  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, also. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  be  entitled  to  respond  to  the 
Senator's  charge  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
object.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  no 
one  Senator  may  yield  the  floor  to  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yielded 
time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  was 
asked  to  yield.  The  Chair  ruled  that  the 
Senator  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  rule  of  the  Senate  does 
not  permit  one  Senator  to  yield  to 
another. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  a 
time  limitation,  that  is  precisely  the  way 
the  floor  is  allocated. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
which  he  has  a  right  to  do. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  pretty 
exciting  this  early  in  the  morning.  I  am 
glad  I  happen  to  be  in  town.  [Laughter.] 

I  would  say  that  I  think  I  have  some 
credibility  insofar  as  nutrition  programs 
are  concerned.  Maybe  it  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  that  anyone  disagrees  with  what 
we  are  doing,  but  it  is  who  offers  the 
amendment. 

I  want  to  say — not  in  defense  of  Sena- 
tor Helms;  he  does  not  need  any  de- 
fense— that  I  think  this  indicates  our 
concern,  that  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams have  been  cut  too  deeplv.  Nutri- 
tion is  one  area  in  which  we  think  there 
should  be  an  adiustment.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  for  initiating  this  effort. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Nutrition  Subcom- 
mittee, I  hope  that  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan — if,  in  fact,  they 
want  assurance,  which  I  doubt — that  this 
money  will  go  for  nutrition. 

Now,  I  would  just  say.  in  a  general  way, 
that  we  arc  hearing  the  same,  tired  lib- 
eral voices  who  have  gotten  us  into  this 
spending  mess  in  the  flrst  place,  telling 
us  we  ought  to  do  this  and  we  ought  to 
do  that.  We  have  listened  to  that  tune 
for  the  past  20  years,  and  we  are  in  the 
position  we  are  today  because  of  it. 

I  do  not  question  their  motives.  I  just 
question  their  philosophy  and  whether 
this  is  ths  way  we  need  to  go  at  this  time 
in  America. 

I  have  been  accused  of  being  very  lib- 
eral in  the  food  stamp  area.  Some  have 
suggested  that  this  is  because  they  eat 
things  we  raise  in  Kansas.  I  have  never 
really  understood  that  argument,  because 
not  very  many  people  m  Kansas  support 
the  food  stamp  program. 

But  I  do  suggest  that  we  have  made 
gains  in  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
have  made  reforms  in  the  food  stamp 
program.  We  have  made  gains  in  the 
school  lunch  program  and  in  the  WIC 
program,  and  this  has  always  been  on 
a  bipartisan  basis.  I  hope  we  are  not 
sowing  the  seeds  of  destruction  in  that 
bipartisan  support  here  today. 
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I  believe  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. I  beUeve  in  the  amendment.  I  have 
cosponsored  the  amendment.  It  is  ap- 
proximately what  many  on  the  other 
side  have  agreed  or  suggested  we  ought 
to  put  back  into  nutrition :  $300  million. 

Now,  if  you  do  not  want  to  take  it  out 
of  foreign  aid,  if  you  want  to  give  it 
overseas  instead  of  to  the  people  in  this 
country,  then  you  vote  against  the 
amendment.  But  if  you  want  to  help  the 
children  in  your  schools  in  Michigan  and 
Massachusetts  and  Kansas,  then  you 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

I  believe  there  is  enough  in  foreign 
aid.  We  are  not  going  to  do  violence  to 
the  foreign  aid  program  or  the  Public 
Law  480  program.  I  suggest  that  we  are 
not  going  to  do  any  harm  by  making 
some  cuts  in  some  of  these  programs. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
had  some  influence  on  the  administra- 
tion at  the  outset  in  trying  to  temper  the 
cuts  in  the  food  stamp  program.  We  were 
successful  in  that.  As  chairman  of  the 
Nutrition  Subcommittee,  working  with 
Senator  Ij:ahy  and  Senator  Helms  and 
others  on  that  subcommittee  and  on  the 
full  committee,  I  believe  that  we  can 
work  out  a  program  that  will  be  accept- 
able. However,  at  the  same  time,  we  rec- 
ognize that,  as  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  said,  we  are  in  a  time  of 
economic  crisis,  and  we  need  to  make 
some  changes. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  child  nutrition  program  will  concen- 
trate immediate  resources  where  they 
are  most  needed;  10.3  million  children 
from  poor  families  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive fully  subsidized  school  lunches  and 
3  million  will  also  benefit  from  a  fully 
subsidized  breakfast  in  school.  An  addi- 
tional 1.8  milhon  will  continue  to  receive 
reduced-price  lunches  and/or  breakfasts. 
I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  that. 
That  is  the  way  it  should  be.  This  is  what 
we  are  making  certain  of.  This  is  why  we 
need  the  other  $300  million  in  the  so- 
called  transition  package  to  make  cer- 
tain we  can  carry  out  that  pledge. 

So  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  to  restore  $300  million — not  the 
$200  million  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts — in  child  nutrition 
programs. 

As  many  in  the  Senate  are  aware.  I 
think  I  have  demonstrated  over  the  years 
my  concern  for  child  nutrition  programs, 
in  particular,  the  school  limch  program. 
I  hope  that  we  can  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

I.  frankly,  have  said  that  we  have  cut 
too  deeply  in  the  nutrition  programs. 
They  were  forced,  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  correctly  stated,  to  absorb 
a  cut  of  $1.6  billion,  and  that  is  a  cut  of 
about  40  percent.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  bit  inequitable,  in  that  most  programs 
are  being  cut  back  anywhere  from  10 
percent  to  25  percent.  Now  we  are  re- 
storing $300  million.  I  think  we  are  going 
in  the  right  direction. 


Since  its  beginning  in  1964.  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  has  demon- 
strated its  effectiveness  and  gathered 
universal  support  from  communities 
across  the  country.  Here  in  Congress,  it 
has  always  had  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port, because  it  is  a  program  that  stands 
on  its  own  merits  and  has  not  been  sub- 
ject to  the  fraud  and  abuse  image  that 
plagues  certain  other  Federal  nutrition 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  am  generally 
supportive  of  the  President's  economic 
package.  I  do  have  some  reservations 
concerning  the  magnitude  of  cuts  in  the 
child  nutrition  programs.  I  think  the 
least  we  can  do  is  put  a  little  money  back 
into  this  very  worthwhile  area,  and  there 
may  be  some  other  area  in  the  wide  spec- 
tnun  of  possibihties  that  we  may  be  able 
to  take  money  out  of  to  compensate  for 
this  minimal  restoration. 

IMPACT    or   CUTS   ON    PARTICIPATION 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  deviate 
from  the  Presidents  proposals  on  this 
particular  point  is  that  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  good  nutrition  for  our  chil- 
dren is  one  of  the  best  investments  th's 
country  can  make  in  its  future  well- 
being.  We  are  all  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  inextricable  link  between 
nutrition  and  good  health.  Undermining 
the  viability  of  the  school  lunch  program 
would  make  it  impossible  for  schools  to 
run  these  programs  like  a  business. 

Eliminating  the  subsidy  to  paying  stu- 
dents will  have  drastic  consequences  in 
school  districts  back  home.  Middle-in- 
come students  are  not  necessarily 
wealthy,  and  families  with  more  than 
one  child  will  find  it  difficult  to  pay  a 
dollar  or  more  per  child  for  a  lunch. 
Multiply  this  by  5  and  then  by  the 
number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year,  and 
the  drain  on  a  middle-income  family  is 
substantial.  At  certain  income  levels,  the 
tax  cut  will  not  even  balance  out  this 
added  expenditure. 

Middle-income  families  will  send  their 
children  off  to  school  with  a  bag  lunch 
or  else  they  will  end  up  going  to  a  fast 
food  place  to  buy  their  lunches.  This  will 
result  in  a  significant  percentage  of  pay- 
ing students  dropping  out  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  schools  will  finally  decide 
that  it  is  no  longer  cost-effective  to  run 
the  Federal  program.  Schools  in  Kansas, 
for  example.  w-U  be  forced  to  conduct  a 
program  for  the  sake  of  about  30  per- 
cent or  less  free  and  reduced  price  cate- 
gory students,  and  they  will  simply  make 
a  determination  not  to  comply  with  all 
the  Federal  redtape  in  order  to  preserve 
a  program  for  a  minority  of  low-income 
students.  What  will  then  happen  is  that 
these  students  will  no  longer  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  school 
limch  program  because  this  program  will 
no  longer  be  offered  in  many  schools.  I 
think  this  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

SECHEOATION    OF   LONCHROOM 

There  are  currently  27  million  chil- 
dren receiving  a  school  lunch  each  day 
in  some  94,000  schools  across  the  coun- 
try. Of  these  27  miUion  children,  about 


37  percent  fall  into  the  free  category, 
and  about  8  percent  receive  reduced 
price  lunches.  "Paying "  students  com- 
prise about  55  percent  of  total  participa- 
tion and  now  pay  about  60  to  75  cents 
per  lunch. 

If  the  reduction  in  Federal  subsidies  is 
passed  on  to  the  student,  the  cost  of  the 
school  limch  for  paying  students  will  al- 
most double,  and  for  reduced  price  stu- 
dents this  will  nearly  triple.  Currently 
students  in  this  category  pay  an  average 
of  20  cents  per  lunch.  Participation  is 
likely  to  drop  about  30  percent  in  many 
schools  and  this  percentage  could  reach 
as  high  as  50  percent  in  some  schools, 
causing  entire  schools  to  drop  out  of  the 
scho(ri  lunch  program. 

What  we  are  left  with  is  a  situation 
that  looks  like  this;  If  schools  drop  out 
of  the  program,  the  poor  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  receive  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches,  because  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram as  we  know  it  will  have  dis- 
appeared. If  schools  stay  in  the  program, 
the  middle-class  student  will  find  other 
alternatives  to  eating  in  the  lunchroom 
and  will  abandon  the  premises,  thereby 
segregating  the  poor  students  from  the 
rest.  As  we  all  know,  this  is  not  the  way 
the  school  lunch  program  was  designed. 

IMPORTANCE    OP    FEEDING    CHIIJWEN 

Just  about  everybody  recognizes  the 
need  for  good  nutritional  input  in  chil- 
dren to  help  them  develop  sound  minds 
and  txxiies.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  children  who  suffer  from  hunger 
demonstrate  poor  performance  in  the 
classroom.  If  we  deny  children  of  poor 
families  a  chance  to  learn  under  opti- 
mum circumstances,  we  are  taking  away 
from  them  the  foundation  that  will  en- 
able them  to  get  ahead  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize 
enough  the  importance  of  good  nutri- 
tional input  in  children  of  all  ages  and 
all  income  levels.  Since  the  early  part  of 
the  sixties,  we  have  been  firmly  com- 
mitted to  eliminating  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  our  population  and  I  think 
that  extensive  cuts  in  the  area  of  child 
nutrition  would  cause  us  to  step  back- 
ward on  the  path  to  progress  that  we 
have  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  concerned 
about  tlie  overall  economy — about  a  fis- 
cal crisis,  or  near  crisis,  in  this  coimtry. 
I  beUeve  many  of  the  parents  and  many 
of  those  who  administer  the  food  service 
orogram  in  th's  countrv.  as  wl  ns  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  even  those  who 
are  recipients  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram understand — and  I  hope  the  major- 
ity understand — that  our  first  responsi- 
bility is  trying  to  restore  the  economy  In 
this  country. 

Do  we  want  17-percent  interest  rates? 
Do  we  want  doub'e-digit  inflation?  Do 
we  want  hieh  unemoloyment?  Do  we 
want  more  regulation? 

One  reason  the  food  stamn  ororram 
is  so  costly  and  one  reason  the  school 
lunch  nrogram  is  so  costly  is  becau%  of 
inflation. 

How  are  we  going  to  end  it  if  we  do  not 
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cut  spending?  How  will  we  reduce  spend- 
ing If  we  do  not  look  at  every  program? 
There  are  spending  reductions  in  some 
300  programs  in  the  Reagan  economic 
package. 

I  would  say  to  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  with  whom  I  hope  to 
work  over  the  next  few  weeks  that  we 
should  fashion  constructive  changes  In 
the  nutrltiOTi  programs,  whether  school 
lunch,  food  stamps,  or  WIC.  The  WIC 
money  was  restored  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  Budget  Committee,  which  was  a  mo- 
tion I  supported.  Let  us  work  together  in 
a  bipartisan  effort  and  try  to  address  the 
real  problems  of  nutrition. 

There  is  plenty  of  time  for  politics.  We 
all  understand  that.  Let  us  not  play  poli- 
tics with  American  schoolchildren.  We 
tried  It  yesterday  with  the  veterans  and 
it  failed.  It  will  not  work  with  the  school- 
children. Most  parents  understand  the 
need  to  address  the  economy  of  this 
country. 

The  bottom  line  is  if  you  want  to  re- 
store $300  million  without  doing  violence 
to  the  numbers  worked  out  in  the  Budget 
Committee,  you  have  an  opportunity. 

I  again  congratulate  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  for  initiating  this 
amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  total  of 
13  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  I  want  to  yield  3  or 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presldwit.  let  me 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
who  challenged  my  earlier  point.  The 
administration  claims  that  the  school 
lunch  program  which  it  fashioned  would 
take  care  of  the  really  needy,  but  not 
take  care  of  middle-income  families  or 
wealthy  kids.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  for  the  record  that  the  admin- 
istration's program  terminates  school 
lunches  for  families  with  $11,000  in- 
come— that  is  the  cutoff  point.  If  you 
earn  more  than  $11,000.  you  start  losing 
any  kind  of  benefits  for  your  children  in 
the  public  school  system.  All  benefits  are 
terminated  when  you  have  an  incwne  of 
more  than  $16,000. 

Those  are  the  ones  that  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  this  program.  Those  are  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  "rich." 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  today  to  vote  for  the 
$300  million  increase.  If  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  permits  us  to  divide  the 
amendment  and  just  vote  on  the  in- 
crease. I  intend  to  do  so. 

I  want  to  make  a  final  point  here,  Mr. 
President.  I  think  it  is  a  sad  day  indeed 
when  we  pit  the  poorest  starving  people 
in  Africa.  Asia.  India,  and  Southeast 
Asia — where  there  are  about  a  billion  on 
the  verge  of  starvation — and  when  we 
pit  the  15,600,000  children  under  5  who 


die  every  year  from  hunger,  disease,  and 
malnutrition  against  American  children. 
And  to  justify  this  travesty,  we  use  the 
pious  answer  that  we  are  going  to  pro- 
tect the  budget. 

If  that  is  what  the  cost  of  fighting  in- 
fiation  is,  it  is  unacceptable.  It  is  unac- 
ceptable. It  is  unacceptable  for  this  Na- 
tion and  this  Congress,  if  that  is  the  only 
area  we  can  find  to  tighten  the  belt. 

We  should  make  no  mistake  about 
what  this  amendment  does. 

This  amendment  takes  the  small 
amount  of  resources  that  we  are  provid- 
ing today  to  the  hungriest  children  in  the 
world  and  says,  in  a  self-righteous  way, 
that  we  are  going  to  restore  at  least  some 
part  to  hungry  children  here  in  this 
coimtry.  We  are  pitting  needy  children  in 
one  part  of  the  world  against  the  needy 
children  here  and  doing  it  under  the 
sanctimonious  banner  that  this  trade- 
off is  what  the  budget  process  is  all  about. 

That  approach.  I  think,  is  a  travesty  in 
terms  of  what  this  country  is  about  and 
what  this  Nation's  priorities  are  about. 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  thinks 
this  Is  a  tired  old  liberal  program,  let  me 
Just  say  that  this  happens  to  be  a  young 
Democrat  who  is  proud  to  have  been  as- 
sociated with  it.  just  SIS  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
both  Republicans,  have  been  associated 
with  it.  This  program  has  been  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  over  the  years. 

Sure  there  have  been  some  abuses,  and 
sure  there  has  been  some  need  for  per- 
fecting it.  But  let  us  see  whether  the 
Members  of  th's  body  want  to  vote  yea  or 
nay  on  that  particular  program,  and  also, 
if  necessary,  vote  on  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  prepared  to  take  back  the 
funding  for  feeding  hungry  children 
throughout  the  world. 

At  an  appropriate  time,  which,  as  I 
understand,  is  at  the  time  the  time  ex- 
pires on  the  amendment,  I  will  ask  for  a 
division. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  subject  to  division  and  is 
divided. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  already  been  ordered  and, 
therefore  wi'l  attach  to  b^th  divisions. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  yield  the  few  min- 
utes remaining  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  2  minutes 
and  40  seconds. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  when  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
indicated  that  this  was  the  difference 
between  the  majority  and  the  minority, 
he  was  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head.  The 
majority  party  has  determined  in  its 
mind  that  somehow  you  can  solve  the 
economic  problems  of  this  Nation  by  tak- 
ing it  out  on  the  backs  of  the  poor  and 


middle-class  Americans.  This  is  exactly 
that  kind  of  program. 

What  has  occurred?  We  are  going  to 
cut  back  on  food  stamp  programs,  we 
are  going  to  cut  back  on  lunch  programs, 
we  are  going  to  cut  back  on  nutrition 
programs,  and  then  we  are  going  to  solve 
the  whole  problem  picking  up  $900  mil- 
lion out  of  the  foreign  aid.  That  just  does 
not  make  sense,  and  it  indicates  the  con- 
tinued illogical  thinking  of  the  members 
of  the  majority  party. 

How  come  the  members  of  the  majority 
party  do  not  look  at  commodity  straddles 
where  they  can  pick  up  $1.3  billion?  How 
come  the  members  of  the  majority  party 
do  not  look  at  industrial  revenue  bonds 
that  are  used  to  build  tennis  clubs, 
racketball  clubs.  McDonald  hamburger 
restaurant  places,  and  so  many  others? 
How  come  they  do  not  look  to  the  fact 
that  the  treatment  of  timber  as  a  capital 
gain  item  is  totally  distinguishable  from 
the  maimer  in  which  farmers  are  treated 
generally,  treated  as  a  capital  gain,  cost- 
ing the  Treasury  £650  million?  How  come 
they  do  not  look  at  island  possessions 
that  cost  about  $400  million,  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  tax  exemnt? 

But.  no.  the  malority  party  is  not  will- 
ing to  lo(*  at  any  proi?rams  that  might 
affect  those  of  the  affluent  In  this  Na- 
tion. They  only  want  to  do  it.  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  on  foreign  aid  pro- 
prams  that  have  to  do  with  poor  chil- 
dren and  hungry  mouths  throughout  the 
world  and  try  to  do  something  by  put- 
ting back  some  money  for  the  poor  kids 
of  this  country. 

I  say  that  these  two  votes  are  very 
significant.  This  spells  out  for  the  people 
of  America  the  difference  between  a  na- 
tion that  is  committed  to  its  people  and 
a  nation  that  rolls  over  and  is  totally 
indifferent  to  the  human  concerns  which 
are  involved  in  this  program. 

I  have  said  it  before  and  I  repeat  it 
again,  this  vote  today  indicates  whether 
the  maiority  party  is  indeed  cruel  and 
whether  they  are  inhumane,  whether  or 
not  the  majority  f>arty  is  prepared  to 
take  it  out  on  little  kids,  out  of  their 
mouths,  but.  instead,  take  it  out  of  the 
mouths  of  children  who  are  overseas. 
What  kind  of  concern,  what  kind  of  a 
crass  attitude,  is  that?  I  think  this  is  a 
very  clear  indication  of  what  the  ma- 
jority party  stands  for  and  I  hope  it  will 
indicate  what  the  minority  party  stands 
for  as  well. 

The  PRESTDTNG  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  taking  about  $300  million  from 
programs  that,  as  I  understand  it.  next 
year  are  in  excess  of  $11  billion.  We  will 
not  do  violence  to  Public  Law  480  or  to 
foreign  aid.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
in  this  amendment  that  says  we  are  going 
to  take  food  out  of  the  mouths  of  those 
who  need  it  in  Africa  or  some  other  coim- 
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try.  People  get  up  and  make  these  state- 
ments and  the  press  writes  them  down 
like  they  are  facts.  I  have  not  seen  evi- 
dence of  that.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  do- 
ing more  in  some  of  those  countries,  and 
I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
agrees.  We  have  not  done  it  in  either  ad- 
ministration. But  the  fact  remains  that 
we  are  now  going  to  vote  very  quickly 
on  the  amendment  itself. 

I  would  just  pledge  to  my  colleagues — 
and  I  am  not  certain  I  can  make  a  state- 
ment for  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina but  I  can  make  it  for  myself— that, 
as  chairman  of  the  Nutrition  Subcommit- 
tee which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  school 
lunch,  food  stamp,  and  WIC  programs, 
I  will  see  that  this  money  will  be  used  to 
help  in  those  areas.  I  will  be  working 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  others  on  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee. 

I  am  Just  simply  saying  that  I  think 
we  have  some  credibility.  If  there  was 
some  intent  by  this  amendment  to  play 
games,  to  take  money  away  from  chil- 
dren, I  would  not  be  a  party  to  it.  But  the 
bottom  line  is  that  if  you  want  to  take 
$300  million  out  of  $11  billion  in  pro- 
grams (some  of  which  are  good,  and  con- 
sidering that  we  still  have  to  face  eco- 
nomic realities) ,  then  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity. 
Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  tram 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Since  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  famine  in  East  Africa,  which 
is  a  real  problem,  and  keeping  in  mind 
that  in  those  areas  where  reference  was 
made,  we  are  not  talking  about  a  bal- 
anced diet  but  we  are  talking  about  try- 
ing to  sustain  life,  itself,  can  the  Senator 
assure  us  that  insofar  as  he  has  influence 
in  this  matter,  this  amendment  would 
not  work  out  to  deny  food,  calories, 
something  to  sustain  life,  for  the  chil- 
dren in  those  areas?  I  think  that  is  the 
concern  of  some  Senators. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct.  We  will  be 
coming  in  with  a  supplemental  in  some 
of  those  areas.  We  do  have  jurisdiction 
In  the  Agriculture  Committee  over  the 
Public  Law  480  program. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Four 
minutes,  37  seconds. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Senator  have  a 
question? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  It  is  more  of  a  statement 
on  what  the  Senator  from.  Kansas  said. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  yield  on  that  basis. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  I  want  to  emphasize  how 
necessary  it  is  to  restore  some  money  in 
these  feeding  programs,  Mr.  President. 
Th's  is  really  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  I 
would  just  leave  each  Senator  with  one 
thought,  and  I  will  be  speaking  more  on 
this  as  we  go  along:  With  the  cuts  that 
are  being  made  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, it  almost  guarantees  that  in  any 
rural  area  in  this  country  school  lunch 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  if  these  cuts 


are  not  restored.  The  baseline  will  be 
so  low  that  in  any  rural  area  they  will 
be  gone.  I  hope  each  Senator  who  has  a 
rural  constituency  will  realize  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  that  this  is  a  real 
concern.  This  is  the  very  reason  we  are 
moving  $300  million  more  into  the  area 
of  nutrition.  It  is  the  same  reason  that 
I  think  some  on  the  other  side  would  have 
offered  the  amendment.  The  Senator  has 
put  his  finger  on  a  major  concern  and 
one  which  we  should  address  in  the  Nu- 
trition Subcommittee. 

I  might  add  that  we  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  say  that  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  this  effort  during  the  past  decade 
has  been  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  and  I 
congratulate  him  for  his  efforts  in  the 
area  of  nutrition  programs. 

Mr.  HLTDDLESTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

1^.  DOMENICI.  May  we  have  order. 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  THie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I 
am  deeply  concerned  witii  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Budget  Committee  in 
relation  to  feeding  programs  for  chUdren. 
In  my  view,  the  savings  recommenda- 
tions go  too  far.  They  would  jeopardize 
the  viability  of  the  national  school  lunch 
program,  an  integral  link  in  meeting  the 
nutritional  requirements  of  our  children. 
The  budget  resolution  before  us  recom- 
mends large  savings  in  many  areas  of 
the  budget,  and  I  support  most  of  these 
recommendations.  I  also  brieve  that  we 
can  attain  significant  savings  in  nutri- 
tion programs  without  oidangering  the 
health  and  well-being  of  needy  children. 
However,  I  cannot  support  proposals 
which,  in  the  long  rvn,  will  lead  to  no 
savings  at  all. 

If  we  shortchange  our  children  now  by 
reducing  the  assistance  that  is  vital  to 
their  proper  growth  and  development, 
the  dollar  and  human  costs  we  will  incur 
for  years  to  come  will  dwarf  the  mo- 
mentary budget  savings. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's decision  to  restore  full  funding 
for  the  WIC  program.  In  this  program, 
as  in  the  child  nutrition  programs,  the 
President's  proposal  would  have  serious 
ly  undermined  the  effectiveness  of  a  very 
successful  program.  I  believe  that  the 
same  good  Judgment  exercised  by  the 
Budget  Committee  in  relation  to  WIC 
should  be  exercised  by  the  Senate  in  re- 
lation to  other  programs  that  feed  chil- 
dren. 

In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  Budget  Committee's 
child  nutrition  recommendations  would 
cut  Federal  assistance  by  $25.5  million  or 
41  percent.  They  would  likely  result  in 


the  average  price  of  school  lunches  rising 
to  over  $1.  thus  pricing  many  children 
out  of  the  program.  With  55  percent  of 
all  Kentucky  participants  falling  in  the 
paid  category,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  some  schools  will  have  to  drop  out 
of  the  national  school  lunch  program 
because  of  declining  participation.  This 
could  mean  the  end  of  subsidized  lunches 
altogether  for  many  poor  children 
throughout  the  State. 

In  Campbell  County,  Ky.,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  90  percent  of  all  paying  stu- 
dents would  drop  out  of  the  school  lunch 
program  rather  than  pay  $1.20  or  $1.25 
for  a  lunch. 

Unless  we  intend  to  put  an  end  to  the 
national  school  lunch  program  as  we 
know  it.  we  cannot  let  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee recommendations  stand.  And.  it 
is  not  as  if  we  are  letting  child  nutrition 
programs  completely  off  the  hook. 

Just  last  year,  we  enacted  several 
hundred  miUicm  dollars  in  child  nutrition 
savings.  Now,  we  are  moving  again  to 
cut  back  these  programs  before  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  examine  the  effect  of 
what  we  did  last  year.  Even  if  this 
amendment  passes,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion would  still  contemplate  $1  biUion 
or  more  in  child  nutrition  savings.  This 
constitutes  about  25  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  dollars  in  these  programs,  which 
would  be  a  significantly  deeper  cut  than 
the  President  has  proposed  for  most 
other  areas  of  the  budget. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
act  today  to  put  more  money  in  the 
budget  to  feed  children.  The  Budget 
Committee  recommendations  are  so  se- 
vpre  that  we  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
hurt  needy  children.  The  final  decisions 
as  to  how  deep  the  reductions  should  be 
and  where  they  should  occur  are  prop- 
erly left  to  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
Support  for  division  one  of  this  amend- 
ment mean.s  that  we  favor  making  our 
job  less  difiQcult.  While  this  amendment 
does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would  like,  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  DOMENTCI.  Mr.  President,  how 

mufh  time  remains  ? 

The  PREST5ING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes,  38  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
evervone  knows  that  the  most  recent 
foreign  assistance  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1980  was  $8.6  billion.  Included  in  that  is 
food  for  those  very  poor  that  Senator 
Kennedy  has  addressed.  We  obviously 
cannot  solve  that  problem  everywhere. 
But  it  is  not  a  pittance.  There  was  $8.6 
billion  In  budget  authority  last  year.  The 
President's  request  for  1982  is  $10  billion, 
not  a  pittance,  either.  It  is  an  increase 
of  over  $1  billion. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  Senate 
or  the  House  is  going  to  go  along  with 
the  President's  request. 

The  second  point:  We  do  not  handle 
the  detailed  programs,  but  all  of  those 
that  sent  concerns  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee about  the  school  lunch  urogram — 
not  the  WIC  program,  wh-ch  wa^  put 
back  In.  which  the  ranking  minority 
Senator  Is  so  concerned  with  and  under- 
stands. That  is  back.  The  principal  con- 
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cem  with  the  cut  was  not  that  we  were 
going  to  deny  food  to  poor  people.  It  was 
that  when  we  cut  at  $11  billion  and  then 
partially  subsidize  it  up  to  $15  billion, 
what  would  happen  is  that,  maybe,  thijse 
parents  with  $14,000  income,  with  two 
children,  or  11.9  percent  would  give  them 
a  brown  bag  instead  of  letting  them  buy. 
So  we  were  concerned  that  tnere  be 
transition  money  for  those  districts  that 
had  trouble  because  of  too  low  a  popula- 
tion to  maintain  a  cafeteria. 

That  is  why  we  asked  someone  to  find 
a  way,  without  doing  any  violence  to  the 
budget,  to  add  some  money  for  this 
transition,  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture could  go  out  into  America.  If  he 
found  and  if  Congress  authorized  him  to 
in  the  new  legislation,  he  could  carry 
those  that  had  a  marketplace  problem 
because  of  the  diminution  in  users — not 
because  children  of  a  $15,600  income 
family — two  children  Is  what  we  used — 
are  going  to  starve,  but  because  the  addi- 
tional subsidy  they  have  to  pay  might 
cause  them  not  to  use  the  program. 

So  these  principal  food  agencies  that 
were  concerned  said.  "We  need  some 
transiti(Xi  time  to  see  who  is  right,  or 
whether  the  cafeteria  is  going  to  be  in 
trouble  or  not." 

That  Is  the  issue.  Mr.  President,  not 
whether  the  children  are  going  to  go 
hungry :  Will  the  cafeterias  be  able  to  re- 
main in  business  during  this  transition? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  A  parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  currently  27  million  childem  receiv- 
ing a  school  lunch  each  day  in  some 
94.000  schools.  These  27  million  students 
fall  into  three  categories : 

First,  free  limch  students  have  In- 
comes below  125  percent  of  poverty  and 
make  up  37  percent  of  the  27  million  stu- 
dents. They  pay  nothing  for  their 
lunches. 

Second,  reduced-price  lunch  students 
with  incomes  between  125  percent  and 
195  percent  of  poverty  comprise  8  per- 
cent of  the  27  million  students.  They  pay 
no  more  than  20  cents  per  lunch. 

Third,  "paying"  students  have  incomes 
above  195  percent  of  poverty  and  make 
up  55  percent  of  the  27  million  students. 
They  pay  about  60  cents  to  75  cents  per 
lunch. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  pro- 
posed and  the  Budget  Committee  has  en- 
dorsed cuts  in  school  lunch  and  other 
child  nutrition  programs  of  $1.6  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  admin IstraticMi  has 
proposed  to  eliminate  Federal  subsidies 
for  nonpoor  students  and  lower  the  sub- 
sidy for  reduced-price  students. 

If  the  fun  cost  of  the  cut  is  passed  <mi 
to  the  child,  this  will  result  in  almost 
doubling  of  the  cost  of  a  lunch  for  pay- 
ing students  and  the  possible  tripling 
of  the  price  paid  for  reduced-price 
lunches.  "ITils  would  result  in : 

Ptewer  paying  children  partlc'pattng  in 
the  school  lunch  orogram.  School  admin- 
istrators estimate  that  about  6  millicm 


paying  students  will  drop  out  as  a  result 
oi'  price  increases. 

When  paying  student  participation 
drops  many  school  lunch  programs  will 
become  uneconomical.  This  happens  be- 
cause much  of  the  cost  of  meal  prepara- 
tion is  fixed  and  schools  require  a  high 
volume  of  meals  to  spread  their  over- 
head costs. 

When  a  school  lunch  program  becomes 
uneconomical,  a  school  can  respond  in 
one  of  two  ways: 

First,  drop  out  of  the  school  lunch 
program.  This  would  deny  access  to  free 
and  reduced-price  meals  to  needy  chil- 
dren. The  CBO  roughly  estimates  be- 
tween 5  percent  and  10  percent  of  the 
schools  will  drop  out,  though  school 
lunch  administrators  estimate  that  In 
some  States  the  percentage  may  be  as 
hi?h  as  40  to  50  percent. 

Second,  stay  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram but  offer  alternative  meals  to  at- 
tract more  paying  students.  This  would 
result  in  the  de  facto  segregation  of  the 
school  lunchroom — dividing  the  poor 
from  the  nonpoor.  We  must  not  offer  a 
poor  child  a  lunch  at  the  price  of  his  own 
self-respect. 

RELATIONSHIP   TO    PRESIDENT   REAGAN'S   TAX   CUT 

Mr.  President,  for  persons  who  are  re- 
ceiving reduced-price  lunches,  this  in- 
crease will  effectively  cancel  the  benefit 
of  the  administration's  proposed  tax  cut. 
In  1982.  a  family  of  four  with  two  chil- 
dren and  earning  $12,000  a  year  would 
benefit  by  about  $96  from  the  tax  cut,  yet 
they  would  end  up  paying  about  $167 
more  for  their  children's  school  lunches. 
President  Reagan's  economic  plan  is  go- 
ing to  leave  this  family  $71  worse  off. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Senator  Doiczinci. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  A  parUamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Will  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
yield  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  I 
want  to  understand  where  we  are  before 
this  vote  starts. 

Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that 
the  amendment  has  been  divided  and 
there  will  be  two  votes,  not  one  vote?  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  correct. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Am  I  further  correct  In 
understanding  that,  in  the  school  lunch 
program,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  proposing  to  add  $200  million  and 
not  $300  million? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  interpret  amendments. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  Chair  can  certainly 
tell  me  what  the  dollar  amount  is.  Is 
the  dollar  amount  increased  by  $200  mil- 
lion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  interoret  amendments.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  me  30  seconds  on 


the  point  that  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan raised? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  30  seconds,  because  it  is  a  difference 
in  budget  authority  and  obligation. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  it  appears  to  me  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  transferring  $200 
million — not  $300  million,  but  $200  mil- 
lion from  foreign  assistance  and  potenti- 
ally $100  million  from  Public  Law  480 
within  the  agricultural  function,  which  Is 
an  entirely  different  issue.  I  mentioned 
tliat  so  that  my  coUeagues  will  under- 
stand that  passage  of  this  may  only  be 
guaranteeing  $200  million  into  the  school 
lunch  program,  not  $300  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  will  suspend.  The 
hour  of  11:30  having  arrived 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President.  I  ask  if  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  will  yield  on  that 
same  question. 

What  is  the  division,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  wUl 
take  unanimous  consent  to  postpone  the 
vote. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Chair  be  granted  permis- 
sion to  tell  us  what  the  division  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  division  1,  the  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  Committee. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  be  de- 
layed 1  minute  until  we  pin  this  matter 
down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  my  colleagues. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  school 
lunch  program  is  being  cut  by  $1,568,- 
000,000,  and  what  is  being  proposed  here 
is  to  add  back  $200  million,  which  means 
that  the  reduction  that  we  shall  be  vot- 
ing on  in  the  school  lunch  program  here 
is  over  $1.3  billion.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  The  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  not  expired.  The  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  majority  leader 
made  this  morning  was  that  no  votes 
occur  prior  to  11 :  30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Cha'r  advises  that  was  not  the  request. 
The  vote  was  scheduled  at  11:30. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
committed  to  Senator  Mathms,  who 
could  not  be  here  any  sooner.  I  had  in- 
tended to  yield  time  off  the  resolution, 
but  I  carmot.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reco^izes  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Chair  will  permit 
me.  I  did  that  as  an  accommodation  to 
Senators  this  morning. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent  that   the 
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order  be  changed  to  permit  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  to  proceed  on  his  time 
on  the  resolution  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  could  the 

MAJOR  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  PROGRAMS  UNDER  SENATE 


distingiiished  majority  letuier  also  pro- 
vide in  his  request  for  some  equal  time 
over  here? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President;  I  ask 
for  10  minutes,  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  this  amendment.  I  feel  that  it 


is  a  blow  at  national  security.  We  have 
already  made  very  serious  reductions  in 
the  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Cwnmittee  on  Foreign  Relatioru.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  these  reductions  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou. 
as  follows: 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMIHEE  JURISDICTION  COMPARISONS  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  19«1  LEVELS  AND  CARTER  AND  REAGAN 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982  BUDGETS-BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
[In  millions  of  doilars] 


Activity 


ChM|«s 

fscil  year 

PropoMd    Proposed       1381  to 

Carter       Reican       Reaun 

1381  1982  U82  1982 


Bilateral  development  ajsistance  AID.  -  1, 702  2, 392 

Refugee  asiisUnce.- *»»  "' 

Peace  Corps.. - .--:---  .'*  ,   "^^ 

I ntematicnai  Development  Association..  560  1,080 

Multilateral   development  banks  (less 

IDA) **♦  I'"* 

International  Fund  fcr  Agricultural  De- 

velopment "' 

Voluntary  conlnOution?  tor  international 

ofianizations  and  programs 262  zw 


1,907 

»68 

95 

850 

629 

45 

215 


+205 
+99 
-11 

+290 

+1« 

NA 

-47 


Chafl|«s 

Carter 

198210 

Reagan 

1982 


-486 

-43 

-27 
-230 

-705 

-40 

-33 


Activity 


Chaafts  Chaain 

facal  vMT  Carter 

ProposMi    Proposed       1981  to  1962  to 

Carter       Reagan       Reataii  Raataa 

1981     19*2     1982    19l2  1982 


Assessed  contributions  to  international 

organizati'ini 461 

Administration  of  foreign  affairs 995 

Commodity  agreemsnts  88 

Internatnnal  Commjoicatims  Agency...  472 

Board  for  I  ntsrnatiinal  Broadcasting 100 

Economic  support  fund... 2,153 

Grant  mil  tary  assistance... UO 

Military  rduration  and  training. 28 

Foreiin  military  salci  credit SIO 

FMS  program  levets' 3,116 


655 

495 

1.281 

1,247 

239 

120 

593 

562 

94 

98 

2.450 

•2.600 

31 

138 

36 

48 

850 

11, 4C 

>4,05t 

+35 

+2  2 
+32 

+121 
-2 

+447 
+28 
+20 

+9« 


-160 
-34 

-119 
-31 
+4 

+150 

+101 
+12 

+632 


I  Does  not  include  probable  additional  request  for  a  Pakistan  program. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary Haig  recently  testified  that  "As 
your  experience  in  these  areas" 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order, 

d1c&S6? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  correct.  The 
Senate  Is  not  in  order.  I  suggest  that 
those  Senators  who  want  to  converse  do 
so  outside  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary Haig  recently  said: 

As  your  experience  In  these  areas  has  un- 
doubtedly demonstrated,  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  and  the  exercise  of  influence 
requires  many  tools.  It  Is  the  role  or  purpose 
of  one  of  these  tools,  security  and  develop- 
ment assistance,  that  Is  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion today. 

This  is  enormously  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  not  clear,  and  I  wish  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  would  tell  us  exactly 
where  this  money  will  come  from.  We 
have  already  made  significant  cuts  in 
foreign  aid  and  seciu-ity  and  develop- 
ment assistance.  I  say  that  it  challenges 
the  national  security. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  The  Senator  is  entitled 

to  be  heard.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  suspend?  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  correct. 
The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  Those  Sen- 
ators desiring  to  converse  should  do  so 
outside  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  chal- 
lenges national  security  in  several 
respects.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  inter- 
dependent today  in  the  world.  We  depend 
on  many  of  the  developing  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  minerals  that  we  need  to 
keep  our  industries,  to  keep  our  armed 
services  going.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 


sissippi knows  about  titanium  and  cobalt 
and  manganese,  chromium,  materials 
that  are  not  available  in  sufficient  supply 
from  territories  within  our  own  contrcri. 
The  program  that  we  would  cut  by  these 
amendments  challenges  our  ability  to 
continue  to  have  secure  and  stable  sup- 
plies of  those  vital  substances. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  well  aware  of  the  position  of  American 
banks,  having  lent  large  simis  of  money 
to  the  developing  world.  We  recently 
held  hearings  in  which  it  was  testified 
by  experts  on  this  subject  that  the  devel- 
ODing  world  may — may,  just  may — be 
able  to  keep  afioat  on  these  large  sums 
that  are  owed  to  U.S.  banks. 

But  the  condition  under  which  they 
may  be  able  to  continue  to  stay  afioat  is 
that  the  normal  sources  of  credit  that 
have  been  developed,  largely  under  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
maintained;  the  various  international 
financial  institutions  will  be  sustained. 
We  have  commitments. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  my  colleague  very 

much. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  here  is 
an  amendment  that  bears  also  on  the 
important  subject  of  our  hungry  kids  at 
home.  They  need  help.  I  am  all  for  school 
lunch  programs.  There  will  be  other  op- 
porttmities  to  vote  on  it. 

This  amendment  sends  the  wrong 
signal  aroimd  the  world  as  to  what  our 
priorities  are  and  what  we  are  doing.  I 
think  that  to  vote  on  this  important 
amendment  on  such  short  notice  would 
be  incorrect. 

Speaking  from  the  minority  side  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I 
strongly  oppose  this  amendment,  and  I 
support  Senator  Mmtiias. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  agree  absolutely 
with  his  position. 


I  beUeve  that  if  the  Senate  approves 
this  amendment,  it  does  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  taking  a  blow  at  national  se- 
curity, at  our  access  to  the  military  sup- 
plies we  need  to  maintain  our  Armed 
Forces,  at  the  risk  of  weakening  the  na- 
tional banking  system  as  well  as  the 
global  economic  system.  I  hope  we  will 
not  do  it,  and  I  certainly  hope  we  will  not 
do  it  unless  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment is  prepared  to  tell  us  exactly  from 
where  these  f  imds  would  come. 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  our  time. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  a  request  for  1 

minute  by  Smator  Helms.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  only  15 
seconds  remaining.  It  will  take  tmanl- 
mous  consent  for  more  than  15  seconds. 
Mr.  DOMENICI  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  he  be  permitted  to  speak  for  1 
minute. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  him  one  of 

mine.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 
Mr.  President.  Churchill  once  said: 
There  U  nothing  more  satisfying  than  to  be 
shot  at  and  to  lie  missed 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  haa 
shot  at  me.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  various  others  have  shot  at  this 
amendment,  but  they  have  missed. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  A  $900  m'Uion 
cut  in  budget  authority  may  be  a  little 
difficult,  but  when  the  Senate  considers 
the  first  budget  resolution,  it  will  be  con- 
sidering what?  A  $10  billion  request  for 
foreign  aid.  Surely  $900  million.  9  per- 
cent, can  be  saved  from  the  $10  billion 
foreign  ad  request. 

After  aU.  in  fiscal  1980.  the  Seiate 
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provided  18.6  biUicm  in  budget  authority. 
and  that  Included  some  extra  money  (or 
the  Camp  David  agreement.  Is  not  $9 
billion  adequate  for  foreign  aid  in  fiscal 
1982?  That  Is  an  increase  of  $5  blll'.on 
since  1980  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  aid. 
If  we  cannot  cut  that  we  cannot  cut 
anything. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RIEQLE  and  Mr.  H0LLIN08  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Do  I  have  2  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  yielded  back 
his  time. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  No.  I  reserved  that 
in  order  to  give  him  a  minute. 

The  PRESrDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEQLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  states  that  he  has  been 
shot  at  and  that  he  has  been  missed.  I 
feel  that  he  has  been  shooting  at  the 
schoolchildren  of  America  and  that  he 
has  not  mlsaed. 

If  we  lock  in  this  figure,  and  he  knows 
it.  we  will  be  reducing  the  money  avail- 
able for  school  lunches  in  this  country 
by  over  $1.3  billion.  That  is  the  hard 
fact. 

Yes.  he  is  talking  about  adding  back 
$200  million  in  the  amendment  that  is 
at  the  desk.  The  amendment  offers  only 
$200  mUllcm.  He  sees  another  way  to 
get  another  $100  million.  That  is  not  In 
his  amendment,  as  he  knows. 

Why  do  we  not  add  back  half  that 
amount?  Why  do  we  not  add  back  the 
full  amount?  If  this  school  lunch  pro- 
gram is  justified,  and  I  think  it  is.  why 
do  we  not  keep  it  whole?  The  Senator  is 
taking  it  down  by  over  $1.3  billion.  That 
is  what  this  vote  is  all  about.  Yes.  we 
will  probably  vote  to  add  back  $200  mil- 
lion. But  let  us  not  try  to  fool  people. 

You  are  going  to  be  taking  literally 
tens  of  thousands  of  children  in  this 
country  off  the  school  lunch  program. 
You  cannot  avoid  that  impact  If  you 
cut  the  program  by  $1.3  billion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  have  great  regard  for 
the  Senator,  and  of  course  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  You  have  great  regard  for 
all  of  us.  [Laughter.] 

I  suggest  that  it  is  $300  million  that 
we  propose  to  restore  to  child  nutrition, 
and  I  hope  this  gives  some  reassurance  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  when  he 
votes  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  helps  us  somewhat. 
But  that  still  leaves  us  $1.2  billion  short 
in  terms  of  adequate  funding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  we  are  better  off  now 
than  when  we  walked  in  here  this 
morning. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  appreciate  your  saying 


that  on  the  record,  because  the  public 
has  the  right  to  know  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  ihat  is  not  correct.  If 
you  want  to  give  ttie  facts,  that  is  not  the 
correct  statement.  If  your  purpose  here 
is  to  give  the  facts,  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  In  this  case,  I  prefer  to 
believe  what  I  have  Just  been  told  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Hie  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  division 
1.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quonmi. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Will  the  majority  leader  repeat  his 
statement? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  continue  to  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLBS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
inquire  what  is  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  cm  agreeing  to  division  1. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The   assistant   legislative   clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President.   I   ask 
UDAoimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  division 
1  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran) 
and  the  Senator  frwn  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  RuDKAH)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudmam)  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 


Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cahhon)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  iMr.  IttovYX)  Is  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  87, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No. 

46  Leg.) 

YEAS— e7 

Abdnor 

Ford 

Ifetsenbaum 

Andrew! 

Oam 

Mitchell 

Aimstrong 

Olenn 

IKoynlhan 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Murkowikl 

Bauciia 

Gorton 

Niinn 

Bentaen 

Oraaaley 

Packwood 

Bldea 

Hart 

PeU 

Boren 

Batch 

Preaaler 

BoacliwltB 

Hatneld 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Hawklna 

Quayle 

Bum  pen 

Heflln 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Helns 

Biegle 

Byrd,  Kobert  C.  Helma 

Roth 

Chafee 

HoUlnga 

Sarbanes 

ChUee 

Huddleston 

S4tfaflr 

Cohen 

Jackson 

Schmltt 

Cranston 

Jcpsen 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Specter 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

DeConclnl 

Kasten 

Stennls 

DeoUm 

Kennedy 

SUveoB 

Dixon 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Tower 

Dole 

Levin 

Tcongaa 

Dcmenlcl 

Long 

WaUop 

Dxirenberger 

Mathlas 

Warner 

Bagieton 

Mauunaga 

Welcker 

EMt 

U&ttlngl? 

WUllams 

Ezon 

Melcber 
NAYS— 9 

Byrd. 

Lugar 

Prozmlr* 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

McClure 

Symma 

Hayakawa 

Nicklea 

Humphrey 

Percy 

NOT  VOTTNO— 4 

Cannon 

luouye 

Budman 

Cochran 

So  division  1  of  Mr.  Helms'  amend- 
ment I  UP  No.  22)   was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kas- 
ten). The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  di- 
vision 2.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  already 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  c^erk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
division  1  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  roll- 
call  has  already  begim. 

The  leaiislative  clrrk  resumed  and 
concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow- 
er) are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  U 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  H'lwaii  iMr.  Inouye)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon"  would  vote  "ve«  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  In  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  26.  as  follows: 
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[RoUcall  Vote  No.  4fl  Leg.] 
YEAS— 70 


Abdner 

Andrew* 

Annstrosig 

Baker 

Baucua 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Boachwltz 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Eyrd.  Robert  C. 
Chiles 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
DeConclnl 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 

Docnenlcl 
Durenberger 
Eagletoa 
East 
Exon 


Blden 

BnuUey 

Bumpers 

Chalee 

Cranatcn 

Danforth 

Dodd 

Olenn 

Ckkrtoa 


Ford 

Gam 

Goldw<ater 

Oraaaley 

Hatch 

Hatneld 

Hawkins 

Heflln 

Hetnz 

Helms 

Hcdllngs 

Hudd.eaton 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebeum 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Long 

Matdngly 

McClure 

Melcber 

Mitchell 

NAYS— 26 

Hart 

Hayakawa 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Matbiae 

Mataunag* 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VCnNO — 4 


Murkowakl 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Preaslar 

proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Berth 

Rudman 


Schmltt 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

WaLop 

Warner 

Zoilnak; 


MOTDdhan 

PeU 

Percy 

Sarbames 

Specter 

Taongas 

Welcker 

wmiams 


Inouye 


To' 


Oauniasi 
Cochran 

So  division  2  of  Mr.  Helms'  amend- 
ment (UP  No.  22)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to.  .       .».  * 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  mi  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMKNDMENT    NO.    23 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  savings  in  programs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations;  to  Increase  appro- 
priations for  programs  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Borkm)  , 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Zobinskt,  Mr.  DeCon- 
cnJi,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Ezon,  Mr.  Hxtun, 
Mr.  RoBKBT  C.  Btbb,  Mr.  CaANSTON.  and  Mr. 
Prtor.  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  23 : 

On  Page  8,  line  9,  strike  out  $301,000,000 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  $405.0000.000;  On 
Page  11.  line  13,  strtke  $375,000,000  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  $271 ,000,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Before  he  begins,  the  Senate  will  be 
In  order.  Will  the  Senators  in  the  aisles 
please  clear  the  aisles? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  very  similar  to  the  amend- 
ment Just  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  which  was  adopted.  This 
amendment  deals  with  two  functions  as 
set  forth  in  the  budget  resoluticm. 
First,  it  amends  the  outlay  secticxi  of 


the  funds  available  to  the  Cwnmittee  <m 
Foreign  Relations,  the  foreign  aid  sec- 
tion, in  essence,  by  increasing  the  cut  in 
foreign  aid  by  $104  million.  This  would 
be  cumulative  with  the  cut  just  adopted 
under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
frwn  North  Carolina.  So  it  would  mean 
that  in  outlays,  we  would  have  trimmed 
outlays  by  $304  million  In  total — if  my 
amendment  is  adopted  as  well  as  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  which  was  just  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

It  does  not  change  the  budget  author- 
ity figures,  as  was  amended  in  the  last 
amendment.  The  prior  amendment  re- 
duced the  budget  authority  by  $800  mil- 
lion. I  am  simply  reducing  the  1982  out- 
lays by  an  additional  $104  million,  which 
is  still  well  within  the  previous  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  that  we  take 
the  $104  million  of  additional  cuts  in  out- 
lays for  1982  and  use  that  $104  million 
to  restore  that  amount  to  the  function 
delegated  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  It  would  be  my  intent 
that  those  funds  be  used  to  maintain  the 
current  level  of  services  in  the  veterans' 
hospitals. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  go  back  into 
all  of  the  statistics  which  were  discussed 
yesterday.  I  share  the  concern  of  those 
who  authored  those  amendments  yester- 
day. Just  as  the  average  distribution  level 
of  our  veterans  has  become  such  that  we 
shall  have  increasing  numbers  come  to 
the  veterans'  hospitals  for  help  and 
treatment,  we  are  talking  about  reducing 
the  quality  availability  of  those  services. 
We  are  talking  about  putting  additional 
burdens  on  professional  staffs  and  even 
cutting  back  those  staffs. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  recess, 
I  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  one  of  the 
veterans'  .hospitals  in  my  home  State. 
It  was  not  only  filled  to  capacity,  but  also, 
there  were  scores  of  people  standing  in 
line  at  the  admittance  desk.  The  staff 
there  had  more  than  they  possibly  could 
take  care  of,  no  matter  how  hard  they 
worked.  I  found  them  to  be  extrranely 
dedicated,  doing  the  best  Job  they  pos- 
sibly could  with  limited  resources. 

I  talked  with  veteran  after  veteran  who 
had  need  for  additional  treatment.  They 
have  had  to  wait  for  hours,  many  times, 
and  have  had  treatment  put  off  for  days 
when  they  needed  it. 

I  seriously  do  not  feel  that  we  should 
make  a  cut  of  the  magnitude  we  have 
made  in  the  President's  budget.  I  under- 
stand, at  the  same  time,  the  need  to  be 
fiscally  responsible. 

Yesterday.  I  voted  for  both  amend- 
ments offered  to  Increase  and  restore 
some  of  the  funding  back  to  the  func- 
tions for  veterans'  medictd  care,  because 
at  that  time  I  had  an  intent  to  offer  this 
amendment  to  provide  cuts  elsewhere  to 
make  up  the  difference. 

I  do  believe  we  have  serious  economic 
problems  in  this  country.  I  applaud  the 
President's  effort  to  cut  total  spending, 
to  try  to  reduce  the  deficit.  It  is  the  only 
way  we  ever  are  going  to  get  inflation 
under  control.  It  is  the  only  way  we  ever 
are  going  to  bring  down  interest  rates. 
So  I  take  the  responsibility  very  seriously. 


That  is  why  I  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  is  balanced.  Not  only  does  it 
provide  an  add-back  to  a  vital  service,  the 
services  needed  our  veterans,  the  men 
and  women  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try in  time  of  need— those  who  carry 
wounds  today  because  of  the  contribu- 
tion they  made  to  our  country — but  also. 
I  have  been  responsible  in  Uiis  amend- 
ment by  showing  where  the  funds  can  be 
picked  up. 

This  country  certainly  can  ill-afford  to 
continue  to  send  more  and  more  money 
overseas  when  we  are  not  taking  care  of 
our  people  here  at  home.  How  can  we  go 
to  the  veterans  of  this  country,  who  have 
fought  for  it,  who  have  suffered  for  it. 
who  have  received  injuries  for  it,  and  tell 
them,  "No,  we  don't  have  enough  money 
to  take  care  of  you  here  at  home,  but  we 
do  have  enough  money  to  send  overseas, 
enough  money  to  send  even  to  regimes  in 
the  past  that  have  been  very  questionable 
in  nature  and  certainly  have  been  in 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  they  have 
been  true  friends  of  the  United  States  of 
America"? 

If  we  could  just  have  half  of  the  money 
back  that  has  been  poured  down  the  rat- 
hole  of  waste  in  foreign  aid,  paid  out  to 
countries  that  have  not  proved  to  be  our 
friends,  and  just  use  half  of  it  Uiat  has 
been  paid  out  in  the  last  many  years  to 
take  care  of  the  pressing  needs  of  our 
citizens  here  at  home — our  senior  citi- 
zens; our  schoolchildren,  as  we  tried  to 
take  care  of  in  the  last  amendment :  our 
veterans,  and  others — or  if  we  could  have 
half  back  to  apply  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
we  would  be  going  a  long  way  toward 
solving  some  of  the  economic  and  social 
problems  facing  this  country  today. 

I  point  out  to  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle — and  I  hope  many  of 
them  will  join  me  in  supporting  this 
amendmoit.  Just  as  I  supported  both 
divisions  of  the  amendment  by  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina  a  moment  ago — 
that  the  cumulative  cuts,  if  you  add  to- 
gether the  amendment  by  Senator  Helms 
which  was  Just  agreed  to  and  this  amend- 
ment, it  will  still  total  a  cut  of  only  $304 
million  in  outlays  for  foreign  aid.  out  of 
some  $12  billion  in  Mxt  program. 

I  also  indicate  that  that  is  still  far  less 
than  the  cuts  suggested  within  the  ad- 
ministration by  Mr.  Stockman,  accord- 
ing to  the  press.  We  all  recall  that  he 
attempted  to  cut  the  foreign  aid  function 
even  more.  Apparently,  he  was  overruled 
by  Mr.  Halg  and  the  innercouncils  of 
the  Government. 

Still,  the  cumulative  cut  we  are  talking 
about  making  if  both  these  amendments 
are  agreed  to  would  still  be  far  less  than 
the  cut  Mr.  Stockman  said  could  be  made 
without  seriously  impairing  foreign  aid 
function. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  meet  our 
responsibility  and  our  commitment  to 
the  veterans.  I  believe  we  can  make  this 
change  in  foreign  aid  without  unduly 
harming  that  program  in  any  way. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presidoit.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  yldd  -to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  and  then  I  will  yield 
to  other  Senators. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
knowledgeable  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
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U  well  reasoned  in  the  presentation  of 
tti;s  amendment.  I  am  grateful  that  he 
has  permitted  me  to  Joji  him  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  effort. 

The  members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Comm.ttee  of  the  Senate,  on  which  I 
have  the  responsibility  to  serve  as  a 
m«nber,  have  tried  very  seriously,  I  be- 
lieve, to  keep  so-called  partisan  politics 
from  surfacing  in  the  committee. 

We  recognized  long  ago  in  the  Senate 
that  it  T^^as  not  sufficient  to  have  a  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  this 
body.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  give  a 
proper  status  to  this  large  segment  of 
the  population  of  our  country.  So  a  full 
committee  was  created  in  this  body. 

During  the  time  tlxat  committee  has 
fimctioned.  we  have  had  repeated  testi- 
mony by  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
gone  into  their  States  and  have  seen 
similar  conditions  that  the  Senator  from 
OklalK>ma  has  spoken  of  this  afternoon. 

We  have  come  to  realize,  even  now, 
that  the  veterans  of  Worid  War  n — we 
must  not  recall  something  that  would 
seem  to  say  that  people  are  getting  old. 
because  I  never  want  to  admit  that — but 
those  veterans  of  World  War  n  are  not 
youngsters  any  more  in  the  sense  of  be- 
ii^g  that  they  are  the  most  active  people 
in  our  society.  The  average  age  of  the 
World  War  n  vet  is  60.  So.  as  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  said,  many  of  these 
veterans  are  calling  upon  the  services 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
medical  care. 

It  was  my  responsibility,  on  February 
13,  to  visit  the  VA  Medical  Center  at 
Martinsburg.  W.  Va.  I  could  echo  and 
re-echo  what  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  said  today  about  his  conversa- 
tions. They  are  waiting,  they  are  eager, 
and  they  are  there  because  they  have 
earned  a  right  to  be  there. 

It  is  absolutely  wrong  for  us.  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate,  for  those  on 
Capitxri  Hill  in  either  body,  to  think  for 
a  moment  that  it  is  more  important  to 
send  aid  to  countries  overseas  rather 
than  help  our  veterans.  If  you  study  the 
record,  much  of  our  aid  goes  to  those 
that  are  not  wily  unstable  countries  but 
also  which  may  be  unfriendly  countries 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  do  not  want  to  wave  the  flag — that 
is  not  my  purpose;  but  I  voted  in  1978 — ' 
voted  agaiinst  foreign  aid  in  the  amount 
of  almost  $16  billion. 

I  believe  that  the  priorities  in  this 
country  are  with  our  own  people.  I  am 
not  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  we  live  in 
a  constantly  shrinking  world,  but  we 
must  be  realistic.  We  must  remember 
that.  That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma, who  presents  this  amendment, 
has  done.  I  commend  him.  and  I  hope 
that  his  amendment  will  receive  the  sup- 
port of  this  body. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  verv  much  for  his  com- 
ments. It  is  an  honor  to  have  him  as  a 
cosponor  on  th's  amendment  He  has 
worked  long  and  hard  in  the  field  of  vet- 
erans' affairs  and  has  done  as  much  as 
anyone  else  in  this  body.  I  am  honored  to 
have  him  join  me  in  this  amendment,  as 
I  am  honored  to  be  the  second  generation 
of  my  family  who  has  had  the  pleasure 


of  serving  with  him  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
a  very  carefully  crafted  and  constructed 
amendment  that  would  achieve  the  ob- 
jectiveo  of  which  we  are  talking;  that  is, 
of  trying  to  do  all  we  can  to  see  that  we 
cut  back  on  the  overall  spending  of  our 
Government  and  at  the  same  t^me  decid- 
ing whether  we  cut  back  on  veterans' 
medical  care  or  foreign  assistance.  It  is 
wrcmg  for  us  to  say  to  the  veterans  of 
this  country  that  we  au"e  going  back  on 
our  commitments  and  deny  them  ade- 
quate medical  care. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  men- 
tioned World  Wcu-  n  veterans.  But  there 
are  also  veterans  of  Korea  and  Vietnam 
who  will  be  in  need  of  medical  care. 
To  say  to  them  that  aX  this  time  that  we 
would  deny  our  resimnsibllity  to  them 
would  be  outrageous. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  join  the  Senator 
and  associate  myself  with  his  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  cosponsor  it. 

I  certainly  agree  with  him  that  we 
should  support  the  amount  of  cuts  in 
the  aggregate  that  the  President  is  call- 
ing for  and  do  all  we  can  to  balance  the 
budget  as  early  as  we  can.  However,  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  trans- 
fer our  responsibility  and  the  price  paid 
by  those  who  have  served  our  country.  If 
we  try  that  kind  of  action,  it  will  hurt  us 
in  our  reenlistments.  in  our  volunteers, 
and  it  certainly  will  affect  the  overall 
strength  of  our  country. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  will  be  proud  to  have  him  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  also  agree  with  the  com- 
ment jxist  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  hope  very  much  that  we  can 
keep  to  the  total  spending  cut  figure  the 
President  set  for  us  and  perhaps  even 
do  better  and  reduce  the  deficit  further. 
All  of  us  in  Congress  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  join  him  in  trying  to  write  the 
best  possible  budget.  I  believe  that  535 
people  with  the  kinds  of  responsibility 
we  have  should  be  able  to  make  some 
constructive  suggestions. 

The  suggestion  that  we  cut  the  foreign 
aid  function  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
pressing  needs  of  our  veterans  is  the 
kind  of  constructive  exercise  in  responsi- 
bility we  need.  It  is  the  kind  of  construc- 
tive exercise  that  still  keeps  us  within 
the  President's  total  budget  cut  figures 
as  well. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California,  the  assistant  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague  very 
much. 

I  shall  ask  about  one  aspect  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator.  The  adminJstrat'on's  foreign 
aid  proposal  includes  a  $250  mill'on  un- 
allocated contingency  fund  to  promote 
economic  and  political  stability  in  un- 


specified countries.  It  also  provides  for 
$100  million  to  be  used  for  emergency 
military  assistance  projects  in  unspeci- 
fied countries.  This  would  be  a  new  and 
I  think  imprecedented  blank  check  of  a 
sort  that  has  been  resisted  by  several 
previous  Congresses  in  the  light  of  re- 
quests from  several  previous  administra- 
tions. 

I  question  the  wisdom  of  giving  just  a 
total  blank  check  to  the  President  to 
determine  where  we  will  become  in- 
volved with  military  aid  and  so  forth 
without  Congress  having  a  voice  in  that. 
It  is  my  assumption  that  the  $104  million 
that  the  Senator  is  proposing  be  added 
to  the  budget  for  aiding  veterans  in  their 
medical  care  could  be  offset  by  money  in 
accordance  with  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment taken  from  that  $350  million  fund. 

Of  course,  the  basic  decision  would  be 
made  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, the  Appropriations  Conmiittee,  the 
full  Senate,  and  the  full  Congress.  But  I 
ask  this  question :  Am  I  correct  in  my  as- 
sumption that  this  $1.4  million  could 
come  as  I  think  it  should  come  from  that 
$350  million  fund,  thereby  reducing  it  by 
$1.4  million? 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  certainly  correct.  That  fund  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  that  committee 
certainly  would  have  it  within  its  pur- 
view to  decide  to  make  those  cuts  out  of 
an  area.  As  the  Senator  has  said,  we  can- 
not write  by  the  nature  of  the  parlia- 
mentary process  the  rules  and  procedures 
under  which  we  are  operating.  We  cannot 
in  this  budget  resolution  specify  what 
funds  under  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  would  be  cut.  But  there  are  a 
broad  range  of  programs.  Military  aid  to 
nonmilitary  aid.  multilateral,  bilaterad 
and  the  discretionary  fund  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  California,  which  totals 
all  the  various  funds  put  together  more 
than  $350  million  which  could  be  ex- 
pended at  the  absolute  discretion  of  the 
President  and  which  could  take  the  form 
of  military  aid  and  which  could  be  done 
if  this  proposal  passes  as  it  has  been  re- 
quested without  coming  back  to  Con- 
gress for  additional  authorizations. 

I  understand  and  I  have  had  several 
Senators  talk  to  me  who  said  they  in- 
tended to  vote  for  my  amendment,  who 
said  that  when  the  specifics  of  the  for- 
eign aid  proposal  come  to  the  floor  that 
they  intend  to  try  to  make  cuts  in  that 
specific  area  to  take  care  of  this  amend- 
ment. There  may  be  others  who  support 
me  in  all  candor  who  may  feel  the  cuts 
should  come  elsewhere.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  California  would  certainly 
be  justified  in  saying  that  that  is  an  area 
which  could  bear  the  cuts  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  very  ably  bring  that  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  when  we 
do  bring  the  specific  bill  out. 

I  say  that  it  has  been  said  here  that 
we  could,  for  example,  be  taking  good 
away  from  victims  of  natural  disasters 
in  other  countries  and  so  on.  I  think  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  has  enough 
confidence  in  the  Forei<Ti  Relations 
Committee,  and  I  certa'nlv  do.  that  when 
they  decide  what  kind  of  foreign  a'd  to 
cut.  where  to  make  those  cuts,  whether 
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to  make  it.  which  area  to  make  it  in.  I 
certainly  have  confidence  that  they  are 
not  going  to  cut  back  those  programs 
first  which  are  of  most  vital  necessity 
to  keep  people  from  starving  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  natural  disasters,  for 
example.  lam  certain  that  the  commit- 
tee will  want  to  look  at  the  functions 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  California 
and  probably  others.  But  that  is  cer- 
tainly one  function  it  could  come  from. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  am  glad  that  he  concurs  with  my 
assumption  that  the  money  could  come 
from  that  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  As  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  I  will  en- 
deavor to  the  best  of  my  abUity  to  make 
sure  that  it  does  come  from  that  source. 

I  might  also  seek  to  reduce  the  funds 
still  further.  On  that  basis  I  will  support 
the  amendment.  It  is  very,  very  Im- 
portant to  get  that  $1.4  mlUion  to  insure 
that  we  do  not  have  a  disastrous  decline 
in  medical  care  for  veterans  for  all  the 
reasons  that  I  outlined  yesterday  when 
I  offered  an  am:iendment  to  restore  the 
$1.4  million.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  Is 
making  another  effort  to  do  that. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Let  me  ask  the  Chair  how 
much  time  remains  to  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
10  minutes  and  40  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  also  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  for  the  initiative. 

We  tried  yesterday  on  two  occasions  to 
restore  the  funds  in  this  function  so  that 
we  could  adequately  meet  the  needs  of 
veterans  In  the  United  States.  We  came 
close,  but  we  fell  short  in  both  instances. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  making  an  im- 
portant third  initiative.  I  hope  that  we 
can  entice  some  votes  from  the  other 
side  this  time.  I  wish  we  had  the  votes 
to  put  back  all  the  funds  for  veterans. 

I  think  that  going  as  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor is  proposing  would  be  enormously 
helpful.  All  the  veterans  organizations  in 
the  country  feel  it.  By  linking  this  with 
reductions  elsewhere  in  the  budget,  no 
one  can  make  the  argument  that  th-s 
would  constitute  an  overall  increase  in 
spending.  That  is  another  constructive 
step. 

This  does  not  do  everything  I  would 
like  to  see.  But  I  support  the  Senator 
with  it,  and  I  commend  him  for  the  ini- 
tiative. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  appreciate  the  CMn- 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  say  this  amendment  is  offered  in  a 
bipartisan  spirit.  There  were  argimients 
raised  yesterday  against  the  amount  of 
money  that  I  voted  to  restore,  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  voted  to  restore, 
because  of  our  concern  about  the  vet- 
erans prosrrams.  There  was  opoosition 
even  in  the  lesser  figure  offered  by  the 
Senator  fnwn  California. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  with  off- 
setting cuts  which  would  fully  take  care 
Off    the    add-on    amendments,    merely 


showing  that  we  put  the  first  priority  on 
taking  care  of  those  in  need  at  home  be- 
fore we  feel  we  can  send  money  overseas. 
I  offer  that  in  the  hope,  and  it  is  so  close 
to  the  amendment  just  supported 
strongly  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  I 
offer  it  with  the  sincere  hope  it  will  en- 
able us  to  get  some  action  and  help  for 
the  veterans  and  it  will  perhaps  enable  us 
to  do  it  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  in  support  of  adequate  and 
more  than  adequate  health  care  for  our 
veterans.  I  think  we  would  all  want  to 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  have  a  dete- 
rioratiOTi  in  the  best  health  care  that  we 
can  possibly  provide.  But  as  a  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee  I  am  somewhat 
concerned  with  his  proposal  because  it 
seems  to  me  in  a  way  that  reaUy  we  are 
trying  to  do  this  with  mirrors.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  just  make  a  change  in 
the  outlays  without  it  reflecting  in  the 
budget  authority  even  though  there  is  an 
accumulating  effect  that  you  mentioned 
in  savings  from  the  previous  vote. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  point  out  that  the  prior 
amendment  by  Senator  Helms  cut  the 
budget  authority  by  $900  million  and  cut 
outlays  by  over  $200  million.  So  by  this 
amendment  if  it  is  passed  we  are  still 
very  much  within  the  cut  of  the  budget 
authority  which  was  already  enacted  by 
the  Senate  just  a  minute  ago.  We  would 
be  cutting  budget  authority  $900  million 
and  outlays  by  a  cimiulative  total  of  $304 
million. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
realize  that.  But  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  the  reality  of 
the  way  that  our  budget  works  we  have 
to  have  some  cushion  there  as  the  money 
goes  out  and  that  is  about  the  cushion 
that  is  needed  there.  Without  a  com- 
pensating figure  in  the  budget  authority 
I  just  do  not  think  realistically  we  can 
make  it  work. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I 
hope  she  will  investigate  a  little  further 
and  decide  that  $600  million  roughly  is 
enough  cushion  between  authority  and 
outlays  and  decide  to  support  it. 

I  say.  also,  that  again  I  am  not  even 
going  nearly  as  far  as  the  Budget  Di- 
rector. Mr.  Stockman,  wanted  to  go.  He 
advocated  that  we  cut  this  function  by 
$3  24  billion  over  a  3-year  period.  The 
cuts  which  are  now  in  the  budget  after 
he  apparently  lost  that  battle  are  $1.7 
billion  less,  ard  so  '^e  are  lust  talking 
about  $300  million  difference  here. 

You  take  both  the  Helms  amendment 
and  this  amendment  and  I  would  say 
that  as  responsible  a  person  as  the  Budg- 
et Director  felt  that  th*s  could  be  done, 
and  I  would  hope  we  would  do  it. 

I  just  th*nk  it  is  extremelv  hard  to  jus- 
tify sending  the  money  overseas.  I  th'nk 
just  as  we  needed  to  take  care  of  the 
school  lunch  program  a  minute  ago.  we 
have  to  set  priorities,  and  I  mst  happen 
to  th*nk  that  the  school  limch  function, 
meet'ng  that  hot  lunch  function  for  the 
children  is  more  important  than  the  for- 
eign aid  function. 


I  happen  to  think  that  taking  care  of 
our  veterans  in  the  veterans  hospitals  is 
more  Important  as  well.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  search  her 
conscience  and  decide  to  be  in  agree- 
ment with  me  and  will  not  allow  parti- 
san differences  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
that  as  we  have  never  allowed  them  to 
stand  in  the  way  before. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  what 
he  is  attempting  to  do.  But  I  also  think 
following  on  the  Senator  from  California 
question  ng  of  where  this  is  going  to  re- 
fiect  in  our  foreign  aid  is  a  very  im- 
portant question.  I  have  been  advised 
by  staff  that  the  only  way  that  this 
could  be  done,  if  the  outlays  figures 
would  be  insignificant  cuts  for  moneys 
that  have  already  been  agreed  to  in 
principle  to  both  Egypt  and  Israel.  I 
think  that  we  are  dealing  now  with  cuts 
in  programs  where  there  might  already 
be  some  agreements  that  have  had  a 
commitment  and  we  might  be  in  ef- 
forts to  get  back  into  assisting  other 
programs  doing  damage  to  commitments 
we  have  already  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  vield  myself  time. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  direct  a  question,  or  possibly 
more  than  one.  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boreh).  First 
of  all.  I  would  like  to  join  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
very  honored  to  have  the  Senator  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  minority  leader  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  reduce 
$104  miUion.  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  It  would 
reduce  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee's function  by  $104  million  and  add 
$104  million  to  the  veterans'  health  func- 
tion. So  the  total  amount  would  have  no 
negative  effect  on  the  budget. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  heard  the  distinguished  minority  whip 
refer  to  the  $350  miUion  in  the  discre- 
tionary fund. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Yes;  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  is.  within  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
a  fund  which  totals  at  least  $350  million. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  somewhat  higher, 
roughly  $350  million,  in  discretionary 
funds  which  can  be  soent  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  any  kind  of  aid  program  that  he 
sees  fit  at  his  direction,  without  coming 
back  to  the  Congress. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  this 
be  either  military  or  economic? 

Mr.  BOREN.  It  would  be  either:  it 
could  be  any  kind  of  aid  whatsoever. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  this  a  new 
fund  to  be  established  and  that  has  not 
been  authorized? 

Mr.  BOREN.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  is 
a  new  fund  that  has  not  been  in  existence 
In  the  past;  certainly  not  of  this  mag- 
nitude. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Cranston  reieired  to  it  as  a 
discretionary  fund.  Does  this  mean  the 
President  has  total  discretion  without 
coming  back  to  the  Congress  to  deter- 
mine how  these  moneys  should  be  spent? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  notify  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  of  his  plans  to  use  these  funds. 
But  it  would  not  take  positive  legislative 
action  by  the  Congress.  He  could  go 
ahead  and  utilize  the  fund  at  his  discre- 
tion after  making  notification. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  he  has 
a  free  rein  on  the  fund?  All  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  is  notify  the  Speaker  and 
certain  other  Members  of  both  Houses 
that  he  intends  to  spend  so  much  money 
for  such-and-such  a  purpose.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  minority  leader  Is 

CCHTeCt. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  the  Con- 
gress woiild  be  giving  to  the  President, 
by  virtue  of  this  discretionary  fund, 
carte  blanche,  to  use  as  he  sees  fits,  S350 
million,  just  so  long  as  he  notifies  cer- 
tain Members  of  the  Ccmgress  that  he 
intends  to  spend  so  much  for  such-and- 
such  an  item.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
He  would  have  the  authority  to  use  these 
funds  as  he  saw  fit  and  merely  have  to 
make  a  notification. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  the  Con- 
gress, by  establishing  this  J350  million 
discretionary  fimd,  is  giving  up  its  pre- 
rogative of  deciding  how  much  should 
be  spent  for  what  in  connection  with 
military  aid  or  economic  aid? 

Mr.  BOREN.  He  certainly  may. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  I  do  not 
think  much  of  that. 

Let  me  say  that  when  I  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip  ask  if  the  $104 
million  cut  could  come  out  of  that  dis- 
cretionary fund,  I  immediately  perked  up 
my  ears.  It  interested  me  that  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  amendment  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative,  that  it  could 
come  out  of  that  fund. 

Mr.  BOREN.  It  is  very  possible  that 
it  could.  Of  course,  as  has  already  been 
said,  procedurally  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  later  the  Senate  it- 
self, would  take  up  that  specific  legisla- 
tion to  make  the  final  decision.  But  that 
Is  certainly  one  of  the  areas  under  the 
purview  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations where  the  cut  could  be  made 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  cannot,  under  the  strict  Budget 
Reform  Act.  lay  It  out.  In  th'.s  particular 
measTire  that  Is  being  discussed  at  this 
time,  specifically  that  It  can  come  out? 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But.  presum- 
ably, in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 


the  legislation,  both  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  the  State  Department  would 
be  largely  persuaded,  I  would  stssume,  by 
the  legislative  history  that  is  made  by 
way  of  committee  reports,  by  way  of 
Senate  debate,  smd  so  on.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BOREN.  I  certainly  think  that 
could  have  an  impact. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  that  is 
why  I  rushed  to  the  floor.  When  I  heard 
that  the  $104  million  could  come  out  of 
that  proposed  discretionary  fund,  I 
wanted  to  be  on  board.  I  wanted  to  be 
on  board  with  the  distinguish?d  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  want  to  support  that 
cut  and  I  want,  for  the  purpose  of  legis- 
lative history,  to  state  that  it  is  at  least 
one  Senator's  viewpoint  that  it  should 
come  out  of  that  proposed  discretionsu-y 
fund,  because  I  think  that  the  House 
and  Senate  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  say- 
ing where  the  taxpayers'  money  should 
be  spent  with  respect  to  militarj-  and 
economic  aid. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  setting  up 
a  discretionary  fund  for  this  President 
or  any  other  President  until  I  hear  more 
about  it  and  can  imderstand  better  the 
pros  and  com.  and  the  argument  in  that 
case.  I  certainly  want  to  withhold  my 
support  of  such  a  discretionary  fund  at 
this  point,  at  least. 

But,  as  for  now,  if  the  amendment  car- 
ries. I  hope  that  the  legislative  history 
would  reveal  that  there  is  at  Jeast  this 
Senator's  support  for  taking  it  from  the 
proposed  discretionary  fund.  I  support 
the  amendment  on  that  basis. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
for  what  he  is  doing  to  add  to  programs 
that  will  assist  veterans  of  this  country 
and  that  would  be  directed  toward  the 
veterans'  health  services,  which  item 
will  be  receiving  a  sharper  cut  otherwise. 
I  support  him  on  both  points. 

I  want  to  be  sure  now,  since  it  is  my 
understanding  that  this  can  come  out  of 
the  discretionary  fund,  and  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  establish  at  least  1 /100th 
of  the  portion  of  the  legislative  history 
on  this  matter.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  he 
has  added  my  name  to  the  amendment 
on  that  basis. 

Mr.  BOREN.  TTie  Senator's  name  has 
been  added  on  that  basis.  I  think  the 
basis  in  which  he  is  supporting  the 
amendment  has  been  made  clear.  It  cer- 
tainly could  come  out  of  that  fimd  and 
that  Is  (Mie  of  the  funds  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee  which  they 
could  consider  and  which.  I  assume,  the 
minority  leader  wlU  certainly  be  suggest- 
ing when  that  matter  comes  up. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  again  to  note  that  it  can 
come  out  of  that  fund.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  hope  it  will  come  out  of  that 
fund. 

For  that  reason,  I  want  to  add  my 
name,  plus  the  fact  I  want  to  help  the 
veterans. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  my  distin- 
guished leader,  as  a  cosponsor. 

At  this  time.  I  wish  to  yield  2  minutes 
to  my  coUeague  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Boren  amendment  which. 


as  I  understand  It.  would  take  $104  mil- 
lion from  foreign  aid  and  transfer  this 
$104  million  to  Veterans'  Health  Services 
Programs.  I  only  wish  it  called  for  more 
money  to  come  from  foreign  aid  and  to 
be  put  in  our  veterans'  programs. 

I  had  a  group  of  VFW  members  from 
Alabama.  American  Legion  members 
from  Alabama,  and  DAV  members  from 
Alabama  come  up  and  explain  this  cut 
and  what  it  would  do  to  those  veterans 
who  served  this  country  in  its  time  of 
need. 

It  is  going  to  have  some  rather  dras- 
tic effects.  When  you  cut  the  personnel 
in  the  veterans'  hospital,  it  means  you 
cut  the  services. 

It  was  explained  to  me — and  I  only 
remember  ball  park  figures — that  it  could 
mean  as  many  as  20,000  beds  in  the  vet- 
erans' hospitals  being  given  up  as  a  result 
of  the  administration's  proposed  cuts; 
meaning  that  those  veterans  who  are  in 
l)eds  may  have  to  give  them  up. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  take  much 
Imagination  to  picture  how  these  drastic 
cuts  might  be  implemented  in  our  vet- 
erans' hospitals  and  how  the  foreign  aid 
money  might  be  wasted.  You  can  have 
a  scenario  like  this;  Take  the  double 
amputee  out  of  a  veterans'  hospital  bed. 
Take  that  bed  and  convert  It  to  the  for- 
eign aid  program  and  then,  in  turn,  send 
it  to  Central  America.  In  effect,  then, 
you  give  that  bed  to  a  Nicaraguan  Sandi- 
nista  to  enjoy  his  siesta  while  he  con- 
templates writing  the  Marxist  manifesto 
for  El  Salvador. 

So  I  think  there  are  some  consequences 
here  that  we  ought  to  be  thinking  about. 
I  think  we  have  a  commitment  to  our 
veterans,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  live  up 
to  It.  Foreign  aid  is  a  good  source  to  draw 
It  from.  I  appreciate  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yielding  me  the  time  to  make 
my  position  clear. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  oppose  the  amendment  by  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  keep  in  mind  that  we  have  just  passed 
an  amendment  that  put  the  clamps  on 
this  discretionary  fund  that  the  minor- 
ity leader  spoke  about  just  a  moment 
ago. 

As  I  look  at  the  foreign  aid  budget 
which  I  have  before  me.  and  look  at  the 
spend-out.  I  do  not  know  exactly  where 
this  discretionary  fund  is  supposed  to  be. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  can 
show  us.  It  either  has  to  come  from  the 
ESF  program,  the  economic  support  pro- 
gram, or  the  MAP  program,  which  is  a 
contingency  fimd  which  the  President 
has  in  the  event  there  are  confiagrations 
that  arise  in  one  part  of  the  world  or 
another.  It  Is  a  popular  thing  to  cut  for- 
eign aid.  It  is  an  easy  touch  to  cut  foreign 
aid. 

All  of  us  would  like  to  do  our  bit  for 
the  veterans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
do'.ng  It  to  the  tune  of  $24  billion  in  this 
budget.  And  yet  now  we  hear  that  cutting 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
whole  budget  for  the  veterans  Is  allegedly 
going  to  cause  the  programs  to  go  down 
the  tube  and  the  veterans  will  not  be 
properly  administered  to  or  treated. 
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Where  In  this  foreign  aid  budget  is  the 
discreticmary  fund  the  Senator  referred 

to'  ^    „ 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  will  reply  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  Again  I  want  to 
say  that  this  amendment  does  not  specify 
where  the  cut  will  be  made.  There  are 
those  who  support  the  amendment  who 
want  the  cut  to  come  out  of  that  par- 
ticular function.  It  does  not  specify.  It 
says  only  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

In  section  614  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  this  fund  is  authorized  under 
subsection  a.  1.  2.  and  3.  A  further  de- 
scription is  given  under  subsection  5, 
subparagraph  c. 

The  cut  can  be  made  anywhere  in  the 
function  of  those  programs  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  would 
just  hope  that  some  of  these  concerns 
that  were  expressed  a  minute  ago,  when 
a  number  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  sup- 
ported the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  as  I  did,  will  realize 
this  is  well  below  the  magnitude  of  the 
cuts  suggested  by  Mr.  Stockman  him- 
self, the  Budget  Director  of  this  admin- 
istration.      

Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ.  I  understand  there 
are  no  funds  appropriated  for  section 
614.  I  think  that  to  simply  say,  "Take 
It  out  somewhere"  is  not  the  right  way. 
The  Senator  Is  siiggestlng  cuts  of  3  per- 
cent of  the  outlays  of  foreign  affairs  for 
the  coming  year.  This  would  be  on  top 
of  an  amendment  we  just  passed  that 
will  take  out  approximately  6  percent. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  are  going 
to  be  presented  with  a  series  of  amend- 
ments now  that  are  going  to  hack  away 
at  foreign  affairs.  It  Is  politically  popular 
to  do  so. 

I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  the  various 
programs,  whether  they  be  for  the  vet- 
erans or  others,  but  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  a  cut  of  $400  million  out  of 
a  total  veterans'  budget  of  $24  billion  is 
not  inappropriate.  Certainly  there  must 
be  some  discretionary  funds  in  that  also. 
I  suggest  we  retain  those  cuts  rather 
than  to  replace  them  with  cuts  in  the 
foreign  assistance  budget,  which  is  $3.5 
billion.  The  foreign  assistance  budget 
necessarily  gives  the  President  some  dis- 
cretionary funds.  I  wish  the  world  were 
not  in  such  disarray  so  that  we  could  ade- 
quately predict  for  the  year  ahead  and 
say,  "Mr.  President,  you  are  not  going 
to  need  these  kinds  of  funds." 

Being  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  listening  to  wit- 
nesses parade  up  with  various  needs,  all 
of  which  are  strongly  felt,  and  also  rec- 
ognizing the  impact  of  the  cuts  that  we 
have  already  made,  the  squeezing  we 
have  already  done,  unfortunately  I  just 
do  not  agree  that  we  can  cut  more. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
to  look  within  the  budget  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  see  if  the  $400 
million  in  cuts  cannot  be  offset  by 
other  savings.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration budget  is  seven  times  the 
size  of  the  foreign  assistance  budget  and 
certainly  there  is  some  leeway  there. 
Indeed,  to  give  the  President  $350  mil- 
lion to  meet  the  problems  of  the  world, 
problems  that  no  one  can  possibly  now 
predict,  is  not  too  much.  And  probably 


$200  million  of  those  $350  million  have 
already  teen  removed  as  a  result  of  the 
Helms  amendment  just  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  oppose 
this  amendment. 

We  voted  a  couple  of  times  yesterday 
on  the  veterans'  appropriations  and  in 
both  instances  I  voted  against  those 
amendments.  Not  because  I  do  not  have 
feelings  or  care  for  the  veterans,  but 
we  have  to  have  some  kind  of  balance 
in  our  budget  between  the  various  pro- 
grams. I  will  oppose  the  amendment. 
Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

Aiic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 
There  are  6  minutes  and  30  seconds  re- 
maining. 

ivir.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  just  want  to 
be  sure  that  I  heard  the  Senator  cor- 
rectly. Are  there  no  strings  attached  to 
this  proposed  $350  million  slush  fund 
tnat  would  be  created  here? 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
except  for  notification.  There  are  no  re- 
strictions. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  no  strings 
are  attached  other  than  notification  by 
the   President,    this   President   or   any 
President? 
Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Just  that  cer- 
tain Members  of  the  Congress  would  be 
notified  after  the  fact. 
Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Would   the 
Congress  have  any  opportunity  at  all, 
or  any  means  by  which  it  would  have  a 
voice? 

Mr.  BOREN.  My  understanding  Is 
none  if  the  request  made  by  the  White 
House  Is  carried  out. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  to  say  again  I  hope  this 
amendment  carries  because  I  would  like 
to  see  at  least  $104  m'llion  taken  out  of 
a  slush  fund  which  has  no  strings  at- 
tached for  the  President's  use  to  spend 
on  either  military  or  economic  aid. 

May  I  be  sure  that  the  Senator  did 
add  my  name? 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator's  name  has 
been  added. 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Let  me  answer  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  who  said  a  min- 
ute ago  that  we  were  going  to  continue 
to  whittle  away  the  foreign  affairs  func- 
ticHi.  I  have  never  stood  on  this  floor  and 
said  we  should  never  have  miltary  for- 
eign aid.  I  have  never  said  we  should 
not  take  care  of  an  emergency  situation. 
I  have  never  said  we  should  not  help 
people  who  are  victims  of  natural  disas- 
ters around  the  world,  or  not  maintain 
our  commitments  in  the  Camp  David 
accord. 

All  I  have  said  is  that  we  should  set 
priorities  within  the  budget.  We  have 
only  so  many  dollars  available.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  spend  a  dollar  more 
than  the  President  has  set.  But  we  have 
to  set  priorities.  The  veterans  function 
has  already  beer.  cut.  several  himdred 


million  dollars.  I  was  in  the  VA  hospital 
in  Oklahoma  City  myself  and  I  saw  the 
long  line  of  veterans  waiting  to  be 
helped.  I  know  the  beds  were  filled.  I 
know  how  understaffed  the  hospital  is 
already. 

The  question  is  this;  Would  I  vote  to 
cut  foreign  aid  to  give  us  any  kind  of 
function  of  Government,  any  kind  of 
boondoggle  of  Government?  No.  Would 
I  vote  to  cut  an  unlimited  amount  under 
the  budget?  No. 

A  minute  ago  we  voted  to  cut  $212  mil- 
lion out  of  a  $12  billion  function  to  give 
to  the  schoolchildren  for  hot  lunches  in 
this  country.  Am  I  for  that?  Yes.  Mark 
it  down.  This  Senator  thinks  the  hot 
lunch  for  children  should  have  a  higher 
priority  than  $200  miUion  of  foreign  aid 
in  a  $12  billion  budget. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, who  voted  the  same  way. 

The  second  question  is  would  I  increase 
the  cut  in  the  foreign  aid  budget  to  $300 
miUion,  a  total  cut  of  $300  million  out  of 
$12  billion,  when  lAi.  Stockman  himself 
wanted  to  cut  far  more  than  that  out  of 
it  in  order  that  we  take  care  of  the 
schoolchildren  with  hot  lunches  and  try 
to  put  back  the  professional  staff  in  the 
hospitals?  My  answer  is  yes.  Those  are 
my  priorities.  I  have  confidence  that  if  I 
were  able  to  talk  one  on  one  with  the 
people  of  my  State  I  do  not  think  there 
are  10  people  out  of  3  milUon  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  who  would  tell  me.  "Cut  the 
veterans'  hospitals  more  so  we  can  send 
another  $100  million  overseas."  I  do  not 

believe  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 
First,  who  yields  time? 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  Presidoit.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

To  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  I  would  like  to  make  this 
point;  The  $350  million  he  is  talking 
about  is  budget  authority.  What  we  are 
actually  talking  about  is  outlays,  and 
there  is  a  vast  difference.  The  current  es- 
timate for  the  contingency  funds  is  that 
the  fiscal  1982  outlay  impact  is  about  $50 
million.  We  have  already  cut  four  times 
that  amount  in  the  previous  amendment. 
How  can  we  cut  four  times  the  amount 
and  then  add  another  amendment  that 
would  take  the  contingency  funds  out 
again.  The  reductions  that  are  contem- 
plated just  do  not  exist.  

Where  could  it  possibly  come  from? 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  toe  foreign  aid 
program.  The  Seiate  now  has  deter- 
mined a  way  that  it  can  get  Its  pay  In- 
creases. We  have  flnallv  found  the  fw- 
mula;  Anything  you  »  ant  to  do.  just  take 
it  out  of  fore'gn  aid.  All  we  are  doing  is 
cutting  the  heart  out  of  a  President's 
program.  All  we  are  doing  is  saying  we 
are  go'Jig  to  increase  military  assist- 
ance, but  we  are  not  going  to  support 
that  with  diplomacy;  it  is  just  miliUry. 
it  is  not  political  power.  It  is  not  pcrsua- 
son.  it  is  not  any  of  those  things  that 
diplomacy  does  to  bring  about  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Just  take  everything  out  of 
foreign  aid. 
Madam  President,  why  not  Increase 
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the  Senators'  salaries  and  take  it  out  of 
foreign  aid?  It  ought  to  be  a  popular 
measure  all  the  way  around.  Senators 
have  finally  figured  out  a  way  to  do  It. 

That  is  what  we  have  just  done  in  the 
food  stamp  program,  a  program  I  have 
long  supported,  but  I  support  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  budget  process  and  I  sup- 
port the  President's  program.  What  we 
are  really  doing  is  undercutting  the 
President's  authority.  We  are  taking 
away  his  leeway  Euid  cutting  into  pro- 
grams that  no  Senator,  really,  if  faced  up 
or  down  on  those  programs,  would  vote 
against. 

The  Senate  just  cut  $900  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $200  million  in 
outlays.  Now  we  are  considering  this  pro- 
posal to  cut  another  $100  million  in  out- 
lays. Although  this  looks  like  a  relatively 
small  reduction  out  of  a  program  of  $10 
billion,  little  of  this  total  is  discretionary. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  where  the  cuts 
would  have  to  come. 

First,  aid  to  the  Middle  East.  I  think 
most  of  us  support  the  program  of  aid 
to  the  Middle  East.  It  is  the  only  way  to 
And  a  basis  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  central 
to  our  own  security  in  that  vital  area.  If 
the  peace  is  interrupted,  it  would  cut 
the  lifeline  to  our  own  national  security 
in  the  way  of  oil  supplies  as  well  as  our 
own  economic  stability. 

Another  place  to  consider  a  reduction 
is  aid  to  multilateral  banks,  but  the 
President  has  already  cut  as  far  as  pos- 
sible without  violating  international 
agreements.  The  first  year  outlays  for 
the  banks  in  fiscal  1982  is  less  than 
$100  million.  Will  the  Senate  vote  up  or 
down  on  whether  or  not  we  shaU  cut 
for  multilateral  banks  to  the  po'nt  where 
the  U.S.  Government  is  reneging  on 
agreements  that  we  have  already  sol- 
emnly entered  into?  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  certainly  has  not  done 
that  and  would  not  do  that.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  would  when  it  thinks 
through  the  consequences. 

Can  we  cut  into  State  Department 
operations?  These  programs  cannot  be 
cut  significantly  without  firing  person- 
nel who  are  critical  to  the  protection  of 
American  interests  abroad.  We  went 
throush  those  budgets  this  morning. 

Madam  President,  may  we  have  order 
in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  went  through  a  mark- 
up thfs  morning.  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Kennedy  was  there.  We  are  asking 
him  to  protect  our  interests  abroad.  We 
are  asking  him  to  support  our  personnel 
overseas.  Look  at  the  number  of  diplo- 
mats that  have  been  murdered  in  the 
last  decade  alone — 10. 

We  cannot  say,  "protect  our  Americans 
abroad,  do  not  let  them  be  kidnaped  as 
hostages,  but  we  are  going  to  take  all 
the  money  away  from  you  to  accomplish 
this  task." 

Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money 
to  do  it?  Already  the  State  Department's 
administration  budget  has  come  forward. 
That  budget  is  cutf  ng  personnel,  and 
they  have  26  more  slots  they  have  prtMn- 
Ised  to  cut,  and  the  Department  does 
not  know  where  they  are  going  to  come 
from.  But  they  have  undertaken  to  cut 


the  positions.  TTils  morning  they  could 
not  identify  where  they  are  going  to 
come  from. 

The  budget  is  tight.  Are  we  going  to 
spend  all  this  money  for  defense  all  over 
the  world  and  not  have  support  person- 
nel? Of  course  not.  We  cannot  cut  the 
State  Department  operations  down. 

There  are  a  few  major  areas  left.  Are 
we  going  to  cut  bilateral  aid,  primarily 
admin  stered  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development?  The  AID  functional 
development  program  totals  about  $1.4 
billion,  but  will  result  in  only  about  $123 
million  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
Thus,  to  save  the  proposed  $100  mill  on 
in  outlays,  we  would  have  to  virtually 
eliminate  all  new  AID  programs.  Presi- 
dent Reagtm  needs  these  programs  as 
an  essential  complement  to  our  defense 
policies. 

Are  we,  for  instance,  in  El  Salvador, 
just  going  to  pour  military  aid  in?  Eco- 
nomic aid  to  El  Salvador  is  a  vital  aspect 
of  U.S.  policy  in  that  region.  What  are 
they  going  to  do  now,  only  have  military 
aid  down  there? 

Finally,  let  us  look  at  possible  reduc- 
tions for  refugee  aid.  We  could  cut  these 
programs,  which  total  about  one-half 
billion  dollars.  However,  cuts  here  will 
compound  human  misery  and  reduce  a 
major  source  of  the  moral  legitimacy 
which  the  United  States  gains  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  especially  when  contrasted 
with  the  Communist  countries. 

We  do  not  create  these  humanitarian 
emergencies.  If  emergencies  exist  and 
people  become  refugees,  the  United 
States,  along  with  all  other  developed 
nations  on  Earth,  is  going  to  have  to  help 
alleviate  their  misery.  How  would  we  look 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  if  we  have  a  crisis 
on  our  hands,  an  emergency,  and  do  not 
have  the  funds?  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  just  simply  saying,  the 
United  States  does  not  have  the  funds? 

Finally,  let  us  look  at  other  possible 
security  assistance  reductions.  This  aid 
goes  largely  to  our  NATO  allies,  such  as 
Turkey,  or  to  other  countries  facing  or 
recovering  from  serious  turmoil.  The  ad- 
min-stration's  request  for  $350  million  for 
contingencies  may  be  too  high  and  can 
be  used  to  partly  offset  the  earlier  cuts 
Nonetheless,  this  is  an  area  where  Presi- 
dent Reagan  needs  and  wants  some  dis- 
cretionary flexibility  to  respond  to  new 
crises. 

Madam  President,  we  have  given  some 
flexibility  to  every  President.  Let  us  not 
deprive  this  President  early  in  h  s  career 
by  having  the  discretion  removed  from 
him. 

In  short,  the  cuts  already  made  have 
substantially  reduced  the  President's 
ability  to  implement  a  strong  foreign 
policy  to  complement  our  major  spend- 
ing increases  for  defense.  These  proposed 
cuts  will,  in  my  judgment,  substantially 
undermine  the  value  of  the  increased 
defense  programs  which  many  of  us 
strongly  support. 

Finally,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I 
support  the  domestic  nutrition  and  vet- 
ems  benefit  programs  But  I  also  believe 
that  we  must  stay  within  the  totals  con- 
tained in  this  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  B08CHWITZ.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Madam  President. 
I  do  not  want  to  allow  the  term  "slush 
fund"  to  remain  unanswered.  I  concur 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  He 
spoke  very  feelingly  about  obligations 
abroad  and  at  home.  But  the  term 
"slush  fund"  is  lying  out  there  without 
having  been  properly  rebutted. 

We  well  know  that  this  Congress  does 
not  just  appropriate  money  without  hav- 
ing some  strings  attached.  We  also  know 
that  when  we  give  money  in  foreign  aid 
or  even  when  we  give  it  by  way  of  a 
"slush  fund,"  as  it  has  been  called,  we 
must  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Act.  It  comes  under  all  of  the 
provisions  that  we  normally  put  on  such 
moneys  as  are  spent  abroad.  So  it  is  not  a 
slush  fund,  it  is  a  fund  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  use  for  emergencies  that  have 
historically  come  up,  unfortunately,  too 
often  around  the  world.  It  is  a  fund  that 
gives  him  the  flexibility  to  act.  It  is  a 
fund  that  is  properly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive,  particularly,  in  my  judgment, 
this  Executive.  It  is  not  a  slush  fund. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  allow  me  just 
a  brief  moment  before  he  begins  his  re- 
marks? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Madam  President. 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  controls  time  on  his 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President,  in 
order  to  make  the  amendment  complete- 
ly comply  with  the  last  amendment,  I 
have  modified  my  amendment.  I  ask  that 
the  modification  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  line  9.  strike  out  "$301,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$405,000,000". 

On  page  U.  line  13.  strike  out  "$375,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$271,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  17.  strike  out  "$52,144,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$52,825,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  19.  strike  out  "$59,023,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$59,228,000,000". 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President,  the 
modification  in  no  way  changes  the 
thnist  of  the  amendment.  It  just  changes 
it  to  be  fully  compatible  with  the  amend- 
ment just  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  agreed  to  It  is  still 
removing  $304  m'Uion  from  the  foreign 
relations  functions  and  transferring  $104 
million  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  ouorum. 

The  PPESTDTNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 


Mr  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  _ 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  is 
there  any  time  remaining  on  the  amend- 
ment? „„    „        „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes— 7 
minutes  and  31  seconds  for  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  used  all  his  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  has  1 
minute  and  11  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  the  Senator  de- 
sire to  use  his  remaining  minute? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Only  if  there  is  further 
debate  on  that  side.  Otherwise,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  it  back  and  vote  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  2  mm- 

utes. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  han- 
dled the  amendments  to  this  budget  ac- 
tivity a  little  differently,  in  that  I  have 
let  Senators  vote  up  and  down.  We  have 
not  had  any  tabling  motions  to  speak 
of,  and  I  very  much  desire  to  continue 

that.  ^     ^^ 

However,  in  this  case,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  al- 
ready have  basically  voted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  veteran's  issue. 

We  voted  on  two  different  numbers  in 
terms  of  add-backs.  On  the  foreign  as- 
sistance, while  we  have  not  addressed  it 
in  exactly  the  form  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has,  we  basically  have 
had  the  debate  on  taking  from  foreign 
assistance  to  put  in  another  program. 
That  basically  passed. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to 
have  his  last  minute,  but  I  want  him  to 
know  that  I  think  this  is  almost  the  right 
kind  of  thing  for  the  Senate  to  table.  As 
I  indicated,  I  am  not  going  to  do  that 
this  afternoon  and  Monday  as  we  move 
on  this  measure,  because  I  believe  we 
should  vote  up  and  down.  We  have  gone 
through  most  of  this  issue. 

I  do  not  care  to  debate  this  matter. 
I  am  just  telling  the  Senator  my  reason- 
ing, and  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  think 
I  am  going  to  do  it  every  time.  We  have 
voted,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
should  be  tabled,  in  my  opinion. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  have 
anything  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  hope  he  will  not  move  to  table  the 
amendment.  When  he  discussed  it.  there 
was  an  anguished  look  on  his  face,  which 
perhaps  refiected  a  troubled  conscience. 
[  Laughter.  1 

I  believe  we  should  vote  up  and  down 
on  this.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  same  is- 
sue. I  voted  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  fMr.  Helms)  today.  I  told  him 
ahead  of  t'me  that  I  supported  the  kind 
of  proposal  he  made  to  cut  foreign  aid 
$200  million  and  simply  put  the  priority 
on  the  schoolchildren  for  hot  lunch°s. 
That  is  responsible.  It  is  not  adding  to 
the  deficit.  It  is  sayine  that  it  is  more 
imoortant  to  send  money  overseas  or 
more  important  to  take  care  of  the 
press'ng  needs  at  home. 

This  is  different  from  yesterdav.  This 
is  not  an  add-on  without  a  compensat- 


ing cut.  In  fact,  in  voting  yesterday,  I 
intended  all  along  to  offer  to  pay  for  it 
by  cutting  the  foreign  aid  function.  This 
is  different,  and  we  should  not  let  parti- 
sanship intervene.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  fact  that  this  amendment  was  of- 
fered on  this  side  of  the  aisle  should 
cause  my  friend  to  feel  that  he  should 
have  to  move  to  table  it. 

I  point  out  to  him  that  there  have  been 
times  when  there  have  been  1.  2,  3,  5, 
10  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
never  have  been  afraid  to  vote  with 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  if 
they  thought  it  was  right. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  the  chairman,  to  search  his 
conscience  and  think  of  what  the  people 
of  New  Mexico  would  want  him  to  do. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Why  did  I  bring  it 
up?  Why  did  I  not  do  it?  [Laughter.] 
Mr  BOREN.  It  was  a  struggle  within 
your  conscience.  This  is  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world,  and  I 
hope  the  chairman  will  continue  to  de- 
liberate and  wrestle  with  his  conscience. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator's  time 
has  expired,  but  I  will  give  him  another 
minute  if  he  wishes. 

Let  me  assure  the  Senator  that  my 
countenance  is  not  caused  by  this  deci- 
sion. I  am  thinking  of  other  thines. 

If  the  Senator  thinks  it  would  be  an 
affront,  I  do  not  want  to  set  the  prece- 
dent that  I  am  going  to  move  to  table 
anything,  as  floor  manager.  We  will  vote 
up  and  down. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  Question  has 
been  voted  on  more  than  once.  The  Sen- 
ate knows  precisely  the  issues.  We  al- 
ready have  made  some  tough  decisions. 
We  already  have  made  a  very  tough  de- 
cision on  foreien  assistance  and  have 
done  that  because  we  were  genuinely 
concerned  about  the  transition  that 
mieht  be  difficult  in  terms  of  a  major 
ch"'""'  i'l  the  school  lunch  program. 
With  that,  I  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  as  modified. 
On  this  ouestion  the  yens  and  navs  have 
b?en  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislat've  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
.Senator  from  North  Dakota  'Mr.  An- 
D^^-wst.  the  S'^intor  froni  M'ssi'tsi^oi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  CaM- 
fom'a  fMr.  Havakawa).  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  ^Mr.  Specter)  .  and 
the  Senator  froni  T'exas  (Mr.  Tower* 
ar^  necs-sTii"  n'^sent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  fMr.  Cannon)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ri""T''   !»»•«>  npfocsTMv  a''"»nt 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
PF'^ONri^-i)  and  the  Ser-ator  from  Ne- 
v>r)q  (Mr.  Cannon)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRFSrOING  OFFTCER  (Mr.  Rttd- 
MAN).  Are  there  anv  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  re.sult  was  announced — yeas  44. 
nays  48.  as  follows: 


|B<dlcall  Vote  No. 

47  Leg.) 

YEAS— 44 

Baucua 

Ford 

Uelcbar 

Bentcea 

Olenn 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

Fart 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Heflln 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Helma 

Fell 

Bumpers 

HolUngs 

Proxmlrs 

Biirdick 

Huddlestoa 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Jackson 

Rlegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Sarbaoes 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Saaaer 

Cranstoa 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Oixon 

Levin 

TaoDgas 

Eagleton 

Long 

WUliams 

Exon 

Matsunaga 
NAYS— 48 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

NlcUes 

Armttrong 

Oraailey 

parkwood 

Baker 

Hatch 

Percy 

BoKThWltS 

Hatfield 

Preaai«r 

ChAfee 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Cc'hen 

He.nz 

Both 

DAmato 

Jepsen 

Rudmaa 

Danforth 

Kaasebaum 

Schmltt 

Denton 

Ka^ten 

Simpson 

Dodd 

LaxAlt 

Stafford 

Do.e 

Lugar 

bievens 

Domentd 

Mathlas 

Symms 

Diirenberger 

Mattingly 

Thurmond 

East 

McClure 

Wa:iop 

Gam 

Moynlhan 

Warner 

Ooldwater 

Murkowskl 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTINO — 8 

Andrews 

DeConc'.nl 

Spect«r 

Cannon 

Kayakawa 

Tower 

Cochran 

Inouye 

So  Mr.  BoRENs  amendment  (UP  No. 
23).  as  amended,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senate  will 
please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  to  me  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  EXDMENICI.  I  yield  to  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
ha"e  ord°r  'n  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognised. 

OIDES  OP   PmOCEOtTSX 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now  2  o'clock  In 
the  afternoon.  I  hope  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  consider  as  many  of  the  remain- 
ing amendments  to  this  resolution  as 
possible.  It  would  be  my  hope,  as  well, 
that  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess  this 
afternoon  not  later  than  about  6  o'clock 
and  then  go  over  until  Monday. 

But.  in  order  to  do  that,  we  need  to 
move  the  matters  that  must  be  disposed 
of  still  on  this  resoluticMi  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

I  realize  we  have  only  been  on  this  not 
(lu'te  2  days,  but  I  wonder  If  I  could 
inquire  of  the  distingui<=hed  minority 
leader,  the  minoritv  manager,  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill  if  they  could  give  us 
some  outlook  on  the  number  of  amend- 
ments remaining  and  how  long  it  might 
be  reasonably  expected  to  take  before  we 
reach  some  estimate  for  the  time  for 
final  passage. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  how  many 
amendments  remain  because  I  do  not 
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know.  There  are  several  amendmentB, 
possibly,  remaining.  I  think  it  may  de- 
pend on  how  things  go  as  to  what  amend- 
ments may  yet  be  called  up  and  how 
many. 

So,  at  the  moment,  I  am  unable  to  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  by  way  of  giving  him  a  definitive 
answer. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  I  hope  that  later  in 
the  day  we  might  be  able  to  take  another 
try  in  establishing  an  outlook  for  the 
first  part  of  next  week,  because  it  is  im- 
portant, I  think,  as  we  would  all  a«ree,  to 
get  some  idea  of  when  we  can  finish  this. 
That  will  have  some  bearing,  of  course, 
on  how  late  we  stay  tonight  and  what 
time  we  come  in  Monday  and  whether  we 
can  finish  then  or  go  over  to  Tuesday. 

But  I  might  say  that  if  we  do  make 
good  progress  this  afternoon,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  maike  good  progress  this  after- 
noon, I  would  not  ex[>ect  to  be  in  on 
tomorrow.  I  would  say,  as  well,  that  if  we 
have  to — I  notice  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  chuckling  to  himself,  as  well 
he  might,  because  I  have  learned  from 
the  master  in  making  that  statement. 
But  I  would  say,  as  well,  if  we  do  not 
finish,  if  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  we 
can  finish  on  Monday,  that  I  would  ex- 
pect to  ask  the  Senate  to  remain  in  lat« 
on  Monday,  because  time  will  begin  to 
become  a  very  substantial  problem. 

So  I  hope  later  in  the  day  I  might  en- 
gage the  minority  leader  in  another  col- 
loquy and  get  another  estimate  on  the 
outlook.  But.  for  the  time  being,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Senate  will  be  in  on 
Saturdav. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  has  the  floor.  I  will 
be  happv  to  ask  him  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
able  to  work  out  a  imanimous-consent 
agreement  to  go  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  that  we  dis- 
cussed with  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  the  Senator  from  Ulino's  would 
like  to  advise  that  we  would  like  to  have 
a  rollcall  vote  on  that  resolution,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  taking  it  up  today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
part,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me 
further.  I  would  be  happy  to  set  a  time 
certain  for  a  rollcall  vote.  Indeed.  I  will 
support  that  resolution. 

I  understand  that  the  minority  leader, 
who  was  on  the  floor  just  a  moment  ago. 
may  not  yet  be  in  a  position  yet  to  say 
what  time  he  would  choose.  But  let  me 
assure  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  as 
soon  as  we  can  arrive  at  a  mutually  con- 
venient time.  I  would  be  happy  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  temporarily  lay 
aside  this  measure  and  proceed  momen- 
tarily to  the  consideration  of  that 
resolution. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  and  minority  leader 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BAKER.  Yes. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  it  be  agreeable  on  my  side  if  the 
Senate  were  to  vote  at,  say  3  p.m. 
today  on  the  resolution  regarding 
Poland? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
there  be  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  A  certain 
amount  of  time  could  be  set  aside. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  like  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Could  we  then 
have  30  minutes,  equally  divided,  with 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN  assured  of  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  remEirks  by  the  majority  leader,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  2 :  30,  the 
Senate  temporarily  lay  aside  the  meas- 
ure before  it.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 9,  and  proceed  immediately  to  the 
consideration  of  a  resolution  at  the  desk 
in  respect  to  Poland;  that  there  be  30 
minutes  of  debate,  equally  divided,  with 
the  assurance  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  will  have  5  of 
those  30  minutes  under  his  control  and 
that  the  control  otherwise  will  be  in  the 
usual  form:  and  that  a  vote  will  occur 
on  that  resolution — Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  been  advised  that  I  have  another 
inquiry  in  this  respect.  I  withdraw  the 
request  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  get  an  indication,  before  I  yield 
the  floor,  as  to  who  will  be  calling  up  the 
next  amendment  and  what  it  will  con- 
tain? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  answer  the  question  as 
to  who  will  be  offering  the  amendment 
on  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
Senator  EtoLE's  amendment.  I  want 
somebody  to  give  a  brief  explanation 
of  it. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas.  Senator 
Dole,  will  offer  an  amendment  that  has 
to  do  with  periodic  interim  payments.  It 
has  been  discussed  with  the  manager  on 
the  minority  side. 

In  spite  of  its  being  acceptable,  I  think 
we  will  probably  need  some  time  on  it, 
perhaps  a  half  an  hour  or  45  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  B.^KER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  now  to  renew  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  with  respect  to  the  resolu- 
tion on  Poland  which  I  had  partially 
stated  just  previously. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan'moiis  con- 
sent that,  at  2:30,  the  Senate  temporar- 
ily lay  aside  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 9  and  proceed  to  the  consideration 


of  a  resolution  at  the  desk  to  be  offered 
by  the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  ;  that  there  be  30  min- 
utes of  debate  on  that  resolution,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  form;  that  5  minutes  of  this  15 
minutes  assigned  to  the  minority  be 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN) ;  that  5  minutes  be  assigned  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.)  ;  and  that  the  vote 
thereon  occur  not  later  than  3  p.m. 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  imderstanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  Senator  Dole,  is 
ready  with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 


BUDGET  RESOLUTION  OF  RECON- 
CILIATION AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

UP  AMENOMXirr   NO.   34 

(Purpose:  To  revise  budget  goals  to  reflect  % 
transfer  ol  Medicare  payments  from  fiscal 
year  1982  to  fiscal  year  1981) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
24. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  lines  13  through  16,  strike  out 
"to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $212,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $810,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1981;  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $4,354.- 
000,000  and  outlays  by  $8,832,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1982"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "to  re- 
duce budget  authority  by  $212,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $295,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1981; 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $4,354,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $9,354,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1982". 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  line  14.  strike 
out  all  through  the  semicolon  on  line  18  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "to  re- 
duce budget  authority  by  $14,667,000,000.  and 
outlays  by  $2,353,000,000.  In  fiscal  year  1981; 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $2,144,000,000, 
and  outlays  by  $36,945,000,000,  In  fiscal  year 
1982;". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say 
very  briefly  that  the  amendment  I  have 
just  offered  would  increase  spending  in 
fiscal  year  1981  by  $515  million  and  de- 
crease spending  in  fiscal  year  1982  by 
$522  million. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  quarrel 
with  the  amendment.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  Senator  Long,  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  Finance  Committee,  and  with 
the  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  medicare 
currently  offers  hospitals  two  payment 
procedures.  First,  there  is  a  procedure 
xmder  which  payments  are  made  to  the 
hospital  on  the  basis  of  bills  which  state 
what  covered  services  have  been  fur- 
nished during  the  billing  period.  On  the 
average,  there  is  a  6-week  lag  between 
the  rendition  of  a  service  and  the  receipt 
by  the  hospital  of  the  payment.  Only 
about  10  to  14  days  of  this  lag  is  attribu- 
table to  time  taken  by  the  medicare 
intermediary  in  processing  the  bill. 

Under  the  alternative  procedure,  hos- 
pitals receive  periodic  interim  payments 
which  are  not  directly  tied  to  the  receipt 
of  bills.  On  the  average,  this  procedure 
produces  only  a  3 -week  lag  between 
rendition  of  the  service  and  receipt  of 
payment.  Approximately  2,100  hospitals 
currently  use  this  method  of  payment. 

Last  year  during  the  consideration  of 
the  budget,  a  budgetary  device  was  used 
with  respect  to  this  payment  method- 
ology, which  resulted  in  a  bookkeeping 
savings  In  fiscal  year  1981.  The  provi- 
sion which  was  agreed  to  at  that  time 
was  simply  a  one-time  delay  in  the  med- 
icare periodic  interim  payment  lontil  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Under  this  provision,  the  hospitals  In- 
volved would  eventually  receive  their  re- 
imbursement, but  the  cost  would  be 
shifted  from  one  budget  year  to  another. 

Obviously,  this  shift  does  not  result  In 
any  real  savings.  What  is  real  is  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  hospitals  would  have  to 
borrow  fimds  to  cover  their  cash-flow 
reouirements. 

Eventually,  the  medicare  program 
would  recognize  as  a  cost  its  share  of  the 
interest  costs  on  this  borrowing,  result- 
ing in  an  actual  increase  in  medicare  ex- 
penses as  a  result  of  this  delay. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering  to- 
day would  increase  spending  in  fiscal 
year  1981  by  $515  million  and  decrease 
spending  in  1982  by  $522  million.  These 
changes  will  accommodate  the  intention 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  include 
in  the  Finance  Cwnmittee  reconcilia- 
tion proposals  a  provision  which  would 
repeal  the  one-time  delay  in  the  peri- 
odic Interim  payment. 

I  mlpht  add  that  this  change  was  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  see  either  manager  on  the 
floor.  I  .ciifFpct,  t.he  aKsence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  ouorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ?o  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
We  have  reviewed  it  and  think  it  is  in 
order  and  a  good  one.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment.  Does  the  Senator 
want  a  vote  on  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  I  might  say  that 
the  amendment  would  avoid  a  3-weeK 
interruption  in  cash  flow  to  hospitals 
and  the  cost  that  would  result  when 
hospitals  borrow  to  compensate  for  the 
temporary  medicare  reimbursement  ary 
spell.  CBO  estimates  that  medicare's  lia- 
biUty  for  the  interest  expense  that  would 
result  from  such  borrowings  would  be 
about  $7  million. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  objection  to  the 
amendment.  I  appreciate  the  statement 
of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  24)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
time  for  the  resolutlcHi  oa  our  side.  I 
yield  2  or  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas. 


THE  SPECIAL  TRADE  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  had  great 
hopes  that  the  recent  visit  of  the  Japa- 
nese Foreign  Minister  might  move  us 
closer  to  a  solution  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems troubling  United  States-Japanese 
relations,  particularly  the  important 
question  of  auto  imports. 

The  visit,  unfortunately,  produced  few 
answers  but  did  create  an  important  new 
question:  Who  is  in  charge  of  trade 
policy  in  the  Reagan  administratis? 

That  question  is  important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  just  for  now,  but  for  the  fu- 
ture. There  is  always  a  tendency  to  focus 
on  the  problem  of  the  moment,  which 
today  happens  to  be  auto  imports  from 
Japan.  But  there  will  be  other,  equally 
important  and  urgent  trade  issues  to  be 
addressed  in  the  years  to  come,  and  it  Is 
absolutely  essential  that  we  have  a  clear 
and  effective  policymaking  process  to 
deal  with  them.  It  is  equally  important 
that  other  nations  understand  these  pro- 
cedures and  know  they  cannot  be  cir- 
cumvented by  a  quick  call  to  the  State 
Department. 

In  the  wake  of  Foreign  Minister  Ito's 
visit.  I  wish  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
address  some  of  the  problems  that  arise 
when  we  nlay  hot  potato  with  an  im- 
portant trade  issue. 

Confronted  with  the  issue  of  auto  im- 


ports, administration  task  forces  have 
met,  tempers  have  flared,  the  Cabinet 
has  debated,  the  President  has  been 
briefed.  Commerce,  Transportation,  and 
STR  have  done  battle  with  Treasury, 
OMB,  and  the  CEA.  The  Japanese  have 
come  and  the  Japanese  have  gone,  prob- 
ably a  little  confused,  but  almost  cer- 
tainly reUeved  at  our  inability  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  issue.  The  only  missing 
element  in  this  scenario  is  decision. 

The  all-too-apparent  lack  of  progress 
on  the  problem  is  bad  enough,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but.  in  my  opinion,  that  failure  Is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  Secre  • 
tary  of  State  has  suddenly,  unexpectedly, 
and  inexplicably  emerged  as  our  primary 
negotiator  on  the  most  important  trade 
matter  pending  t>etween  the  United 
States  and  Japan. 

Clearly,  the  crisis  has  come  to  rest  In 
the  wrong  hands,  confusing  both  the 
Japanese  negotiators  and  those  of  us 
who  have  worked  for  years  to  provide 
some  certainty  and  effectiveness  to  the 
formulation  of  trade  policy. 

I  think  trade  policy  is  far  too  impor- 
tant to  be  treated  as  a  consolation  prize 
in  the  crisis  management  sweepstakes. 

As  any  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  Republican  or  Democrat,  can 
attest,  we  have  labored  long  and  hard  to 
endow  the  ofBce  of  the  U-S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative with  the  rank,  the  prestige, 
and  the  punch  to  play  the  lead  role  in 
hammering  out  trade  policy.  We  went 
out  of  our  way  to  insure  that  the  U8TR 
had  cabinet  rank  and  the  title  of  Ambas- 
sador. The  whole  purpose  of  the  exercise 
was  make  certain  that  the  voice  of  Amer- 
ica's economic  and  trade  interests  was 
heard  loud  and  clear  at  the  highest  pol- 
icymaking levels.  We  tried,  and  thought 
we  had  succeeded,  in  drawing  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  trade  policy  and  the 
traditional  concerns  of  foreign  policy.  We 
sought  to  make  the  office  of  the  USTO 
proof  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  afford  the  Marshall  Plan 
mentality  or  unilateral  generosity  in  our 
dealings  with  other  nations. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee turned  out  en  masse  to  wish  Am- 
bassador Brock  well  and  offer  our  sup- 
port to  him  in  the  effort  to  guide  Amer- 
ican trade  policy.  If  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  the  distinguished  committee 
chairman  even  invited  the  Amt)assador 
to  keep  us  informed  if  other  agencies 
trespassed  on  his  turf. 

Yet,  today,  as  tne  administration  grap- 
ples u-ith  its  first  real  test  of  trade,  that 
turf  has  been  trampled.  The  issue  has 
been  shunted  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  has  actually  negotiated  the 
matter  with  the  Japanese  Foreign  Min- 
ister whose  own  mandate  is  less  than 
crystal  clear.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
aU  parties  professed  their  abiding  at- 
tachment to  the  prtnci:;les  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  USTR  has 
been  preempted  in  trade  pol'.cy  is  bad 
enough:  perhaps  it  is  .something  we 
should  look  into  during  our  subcommit- 
tee hearings  next  week.  But  the  fact  that 
the  auto  imrort  question  ha.s  bern  turned 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  SUte 
Department,  where  it  will  presumably  be 
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handled   gently   and   diplomatically,   is 
tnily  incredible. 

The  trade  policy  of  this  country  has 
been  distorted  by  shopworn  foreign  policy 
considerations  for  too  long.  We  have 
negotiated  to  win  temporary  friends  or 
good  will,  not  to  demand  equal  access  to 
viuu  wor.d  markets.  We  have  negotiated 
fishing  agreements  in  which  we  have 
given  away  twice  as  many  fish  as  we 
had — all  in  the  interests  of  good  will.  We 
have  used  our  markets  as  the  carrot 
in  negotiations,  but  we  have  consistently 
been  reluctant  to  use  a  stick.  If  we  came 
out  on  the  short  end  of  an  economic 
negotiation,  that  was  all  right  as  long  as 
some  overriding  foreign  policy  interest 
was  served. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  has  been 
running  a  balance-of -trade  deficit  on  the 
order  of  $30  billion  a  year  for  the  past 
3  years.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  make 
trade  policy  secondary  to  foreign  policy; 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  diplomats 
negotiating  with  tough,  pragmatic 
traders.  When  we  go  into  a  negotiation 
on  trade,  the  economic  interests  of  Amer- 
ica must  be  paramount. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  recall  in  the  past 
when  we  had  commercial  attaches  In  our 
embassies  abroad  and  they  were  at  the 
lowest  end  of  the  pecking  order.  If  you 
wanted  to  advance  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, you  sure  did  not  take  that  job,  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  the  kind  of  em- 
phasis on  trade  that  we  ought  to  have. 
When  American  businessmen  went 
abroad  and  stopped  by  the  Embassy,  thej^^ 
were  treated  as  some  kind  of  a  bother. 
We  have  just  not  had  a  dedication  to 
building  exports  for  our  country. 

That  is  why  we  established  a  USTR 
with  the  authority — indeed  the  man- 
date— to  go  out  and  negotiate  tough, 
hard-nosed  agreements  that  meet  the 
standard  of  our  economic  interests. 

The  last  thing  we  need  is  to  have  the 
USTR  subsumed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. That  is  a  formula  for  trade  dis- 
aster; it  is  contrsuTT  to  everything  we 
have  been  trying  to  do  for  years  in  the 
Finance  Committee. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  high  regard  and  respect  for 
both  Secretary  Haig  and  Ambassador 
Brock.  I  wish  both  of  them  weU.  But  I 
also  believe  they  have  separate  jobs  to 
do,  and  I  would  like  to  see  some  firm  in- 
dication that  USTR  will  continue  to  play 
the  primary  role  in  trade  policy. 

It  may  well  be  that  Ambassador  Brock 
has  received  some  assurances  in  this  re- 
gard, and  if  that  is  the  case  I  we'come 
them.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  for  at 
least  a  brief  period  last  week,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  conducting  trade  nego- 
tiations with  the  Japanese  Foreign  Min- 
ister. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  gone  out 
of  its  way  to  establish  that  the  authority 
to  conduct  trade  negotiations  is  vested 
with  USTR.  and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  to 
me  how  S*>cretarv  Hang's  new  prom- 
inence in  this  issue  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  ro'e  that  should  rightfully  be 
filled  by  Ambassador  Brock. 

These  questions  are  important,  Mr. 
President,  and  they  will  remain  im- 
portant until  they  are  answered  fully. 


The  need  lor  clarity  and  consistency  is 
as  apparent  in  the  area  of  trade  as  in 
other,  more  traditional  aspects  of  foreign 
policy.  To  the  extent  USTR  is  cut  out  of 
the  process,  that  clarity  and  consistency 
is  lacking  now  and  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  again  that 
I  have  the  highest  respect  for  both  of 
these  gentlemen,  but  they  ought  both  to 
stay  in  the.r  respective  fields. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  has  said.  I  think 
he  made  it  very  clear  that  the  Finance 
Committee  has  tried  in  the  past  and  will 
in  the  future  try  to  protect  this  turf  very 
carefully — not  because  it  is  the  domain 
of  the  Finance  Comm  ttee  but  because  of 
oiu*  intense  interest  in  trade. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
now  indicates  that  we  have  reached  the 
time  of  2 :  30  set  for  another  matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  another  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Texas  for  making  his 
statement  at  this  time.  It  is  a  critical 
time.  We  shall  be  having  Ambassador 
Brock  before  the  committee.  We  have 
had  outstanding  STR's  in  the  past  with 
Ambassador  Askew,  Ambtissador  Strauss, 
Ambassador  Dent,  Ambassador  Walker, 
and  others.  We  want  that  to  continue  in 
this  administration  under  the  leadership 
of  Ambassador  Bill  Brock,  who  is  highly 
qualified.  He  has  the  confidence  of  the 
Congress.  He  has  the  confidence  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  and  we 
WEint  to  work  with  him  in  the  interest  of 
trade  that  is  in  the  best  interest  of  this 
country. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  his  reassurance  on 
that  point,  and  am  delighted  that  we 
shall  have  Ambassador  Brock  back  be- 
fore the  ccxnmittee. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  POLAND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  be  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  on  Poland  which 
I  submit  now  is  particularly  timely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  molutlon  (S.  Rea.  103)  relating  to  the 
situation  In  Poland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  ccmsideration  of 
the  resolution? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  on  Poland  that 
I  will  introduce  now  is  particularly 
timely. 

Through  these  long  months  since  last 
August,  we  have  all  watched  Poland 
struggle  to  develop  a  mutually  respon- 
sive relationship  between  the  Polish 
people  and  their  Government.  We  have 
been  impressed  by  the  restraint  shown 
by  both  workers  and  Government,  as 
both  sides  have  negotiated  compromises 
to  a  series  of  economic  and  political  is- 
sues. 

A  week  ago,  that  pattern  was  broken 
by  an  incident  of  pohce  brutality  in 
breaking  up  a  workers'  meeting.  Work- 
ers and  authorities  are  now  negotiating 
for  a  satisfactory  resolution  to  the  ten- 
sions inflamed  by  this  incident.  At  this 
juncture,  a  satisfactory  outcome  is  far 
from  assured.  There  is  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned that  Polish  authorities  may  be 
considering  the  use  of  force  in  dealing 
with  continuing  differences  with  the 
workers.  East  Germany  has  officially  an- 
nounced the  extension  of  Warsaw  Pact 
maneuvers  in  the  area  of  the  last  sev- 
eral days. 

It  is  thus  appropriate  that  we  in  the 
Senate  go  on  record  at  this  crossroads 
in  reaffirmation  of  Poland's  right  and 
ability  to  settle  its  problems,  both  peace- 
fully, without  authorized  internal  force, 
and  on  its  own,  without  outside  inter- 
ference. The  United  States  could  not  be 
indifferent  to  either  development. 

Either  development  would,  in  the  first 
instance,  destroy  American  incentives 
to  work  with  other  nations  to  ease  Po- 
land's severe  economic  difHculties.  Be- 
yond that,  either  development  would 
have  grave  consequences  for  the  entirety 
of  East-West  relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  offer  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  relating  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Poland.  I  offer  it  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Baker.  Goldwater, 
Helms.  Levin.  Dixon,  Zorinsky,  Dodd, 
Tower.    Glenn.    Hollincs,    Mgynihan, 

DURENBERGER,  MXTRKOWSKI,  PeLL,  KEN- 
NEDY, Stennis,  Nunn,  Denton,  Bosch- 
wrrz,   DoMENici,   and   Metzenbaum. 

It  will  be  kept  at  the  desk  so  that 
others  who  may  wish  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution  may  do  so. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  103 

Whereas  the  Polish  pecole  are  showing 
re=pon>!lblllty  In  their  attempt  to  evolve  a 
mutually  more  responsive  relationship  be- 
tween workers  and  government: 

Whereas  the  Polish  people  have  respected 
their  national  Institutions  and  Poland's  in- 
ternational relatlonshlDs  and  commitments; 

Be  It  resolved,  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
US.  Senate  that: 

(1)  Po'and's  "roblems  can  and  should  be 
solved  by  the  Polish  people  themselves: 

(2)  any  outside  Intervention  In  Poland 
woi'ld  be  In  violation  of  existing  Interna- 
tional law  and  jolemn  commitments.  In- 
cli'dln'T  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
HelMnkl  Final  Act: 

(3)  officially  sanctioned  Internal  use  of 
force  In  Poland  would  violate  the  spirit  of 
cooperative  negotiation  of  differences  that 
has  orevalled: 

(4)  the  United  States  could  not  be  In- 
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different  to  either  development,  which 
could  have  grave  consequences  for  the  en- 
tirety of  East-west  relations; 

(o)  tne  omuea  tot<n.eo  benate  supports 
the  f ie.,»uent  In  eilorts  to  worR  with  other 
nations  to  ease  Poland's  eccnomlc  dlfflcul- 
Ues,  providing  that  repression  or  foreign 
Intervention  do  not  occur. 

Mr.  President,  many  times,  through 
miscalculation,  it  is  possible  for  a  nation 
to  take  an  action  without  fuUy  appre- 
ciating the  consequences  of  such  action. 
In  this  case,  there  is  no  reason  that  the 
consequences  that  would  flow  from  any 
outside  use  of  force  in  Poland  should  not 
be  well-known. 

I  had  the  privilege  last  November  of 
discussing  this  issue  direcUy  with  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev,  with  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko,  with  Defense  Minister  Ustinov, 
and  with  every  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  Kremlin.  The  dis- 
cussion was  an  impassionate,  straight- 
forward statement  of  the  consequences 
that  I  felt  would  follow  if  there  was  such 
use  of  force. 

In  the  case  of  Poland,  the  United 
States  is  taking  a  position,  I  believe,  that 
is  held  widely  throughout  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly, if  Afghanistan,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  could  bring  a  UN  reso- 
lution of  111  votes  to  22  calling  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops,  which  is  an 
overwhelming  world  response  of  the 
world,  I  believe  there  would  be  even 
stronger  feelings  about  the  use  of  force 
in  Poland. 

One  Western  leader  has  said  that  it 
would  change  the  face  of  the  globe.  Cer- 
tainly, in  this  regard,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  fully  advised  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  direct  communication  with 
Moscow,  and  then  by  the  statement 
made  yesterday  by  the  President,  after  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Security  Council. 
Nothing  we  are  saying  or  doing  is  pro- 
vocative. Wc  simply  are  stating  the  facts 
of  life.  If  we  are  to  move  toward  a  more 
stable  and  sensible  world,  the  use  of 
force  in  a  highly  emotional  situation 
such  as  this  could  only  be  looked  upon 
as  an  act  that  wou'd  not  be  in  the  inter- 
ests of  world  peace  and  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  professions  made  for  a 
peaceful  world  by  President  Brezhnev  at 
the  26th  Congress. 

Therefore.  I  feel  that  this  sense  of  the 
Senate  expression  is  a  calm,  reasoned, 
carefully  worded  document  that  states 
exactly  how  we  feel  and  how  we  stand, 
and  I  trust  that  it  will  have  the  unani- 
mous aporoval  and  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  haooy  to  yie'd  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  nunols. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreipn  Relations,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  .  for  this  resolution.  I 
believe  it  Is  one  that  the  Senate  should 
consider.  It  is  a  fine  resolution.  I  just 
have  a  nuestion  I  should  like  to  put  to 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  be  hapoy  to  respond. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  is  in  re- 
gard to  section  5: 


The  United  States  Senate  supports  the 
President,  lu  e^orts  to  worJt  \KiJa  other 
nations  to  ease  Poland  s  economic  difficulties. 

It  goes  on  to  say, 

Providing  that  repression  or  foreign 
Intervention  do  not  occur. 

My  question  Is  this:  I  assume  that  this 
does  not  in  any  way  coznmit  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate to  an  economic  aid  program  or  some- 
thing of  a  similar  nature.  There  are 
many  ways  the  United  States  could  help 
Poland  economically — work  with  her  on 
trade  matters  and  many  different  ways — 
but  I  assume  it  does  not  commit  tht  Sen- 
ate to  a  new  foreign  assistance  program 
in  regard  to  Poland. 

Mr.  PERCY.  No;  there  is  no  commit- 
ment of  any  kind.  It  is  just  a  recognit-on 
of  the  fact  that  the  private  sector— pri- 
vate banks  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  Public  Law  480  funds.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation — have  extended  cred- 
its to  Poland.  Of  six  nations  in  the  West- 
ern World  that  have  extended  such 
credits,  credits  extended  by  the  United 
States  are  in  lesser  amounts  than  any  of 
the  other  five.  But  it  now  appears  obvious 
that,  whereas  servicing  the  debts  was 
possible  last  year,  it  may  well  not  be 
possible  as  they  become  due  and  payable 
this  year. 

Therefore,  the  question  would  be  this : 
What  do  the  banks  do?  What  do  we  do? 
What  do  ether  nations  do  about  that? 

The  resolution  language  you  refer  to 
is  just  simply  a  recognition  that  the 
bankers  and  the  governments  arc  con- 
ferring about  what  can  be  done — prob- 
ably rescheduling  payment  dates  and 
terms  so  that  the  loans  are  not  in  de- 
fault. Their  activities  undoubtedly  would 
cease  if  there  were  a  use  of  force. 

This  does  not  commit  us  in  any  way. 
We  could  confer,  and  finally  decide  not 
to  extend  the  time  but  to  press  for  pay- 
ment. The  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  that  it  would  be  the  better  part 
of  prudence  to  work  with  them  on  realis- 
tic repayment  terms  as  long  as  condi- 
tions in  Poland  are  tolerable.  But  if  the 
use  of  force  intervened,  the  effort  and 
desire  of  nations  and  private  banks  to 
work  with  a  government,  to  find  a  way 
to  resolve  these  problems,  would  be 
undercut. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Virgima  agrees  thoroughly 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  felt  confident  that  the  resolution  did 
not  mean  that  the  Senate  was  going  on 
record  as  saying  that,  at  some  future 
time,  we  might  take  over  the  indebted- 
ness to  the  banks  or  pay  off  the  in- 
debtedness to  the  banks.  Tliat  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PERCY.  No  such  indication. 
All  it  says  is  that  the  ongoing  nego- 
tiations probably  would  be  interrupted  if 
there  were  a  use  of  force.  But  there  is  no 
commitment  as  to  what  the  outcome  of 
those  negotiat'ons  eventually  would  be. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois, 
and  I  commend  him  on  the  resolution. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
pending  resolution  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  resolution.  It  is 
sensible,  it  is  raticMial,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  noted  and  observed  by  the  Soviets  and 
by  thinking  people  everywhere. 

To  my  mind,  the  Polish  people  have 
the  situation  really  in  their  own  grasp. 
They  recognize,  I  believe,  that  there  are 
three  conditions,  any  one  of  which  would 
induce  Soviet  intervention. 

The  first  is  withdrawal  from  the  War- 
saw Pact.  The  second  is  the  elimination 
from  power  of  the  Communist  Party. 
The  third  is  a  complete  breakdown  of 
law  and  order. 

In  Hungary  you  found  an  attempted 
withdrawal  from  the  Warsaw  Pact;  in 
Czechoslovakia  you  found  the  party  be- 
ing taken  over.  The  consequences  of 
both  are  history.  To  date,  none  of  these 
three  conditions  has  occurred  in  Poland. 
But  the  danger  is  clear.  My  hope  and 
prayer  is  that  the  Polish  people  will 
guide  events  so  as  to  avoid  Soviet 
intervention. 

We  must  note  the  role  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  has  inspired  the  reform 
movement  but  which  is  also  urging  the 
Polish  people  to  exercse  restraint. 
Church  leaders,  who  are  demonstrating 
an  admirable  combination  of  idealism 
and  pragmatism,  know  what  the  fate  of 
their  communicants  would  be  under  any 
of  the  three  conditions  I  stated. 

This  resolution  underscores  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  shows  that  we 
will  not  rit  idly  by,  shows  that  the  cost 
to  the  Soviet  Union  of  intervention  would 
be  substantial.  I  hope  this  resolution  will 
be  passed.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
yields  3  minutes  or  such  time  as  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  desires. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  frwn  Illinois.  I  want  to 
commend  him  for  having  introduced 
th  s  resolution,  and  for  introducing  it 
in  the  form  in  which  he  has. 

I  think  it  is  an  act  of  leadership;  I 
would  particularly  note  the  positive 
tone  of  the  resolution.  It  is  not  a 
threatening  resolution.  It  is  positive 
in  word  and  intent. 

It  points  to  the  value,  of  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  problems  with  which 
Fjland  is  confronted  at  this  time.  This 
is  an  extremely  important  element,  in 
the  way  in  which  we  approach  the  po- 
tentially grim  fate  that  could  possibly 
lie  ahead  for  Poland. 

The  world  has  been  concerned  for 
many  months  with  events  in  Poland 
and.  imhappily,  in  the  past  few  days 
there  has  been  a  note  of  even  greater 
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concern  reflected  in  the  media  of  the 
entire  world.  So  it  is  appropriate  and 
timely  that  the  Senate  express  itself. 
and  I  think  the  Senator  Irom  Illinois 
has  captured  the  proper  spirit  in  his 
resolution. 

The  alternative  hardly  needs  to  be 
spelled  out  because  history  is  so  tragi- 
cally clear  about  what  could  happen  to 
the  Polish  people. 

It  is  now  almost  two  centuries  since 
Catherine  the  Great,  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  put  a  puppet  king  on  the  throne 
of  Poland.  That  action  was  followed  by 
several  partitions,  and  finally  by  the 
complete  suppresslCKi  of  the  Polish 
state. 

The  alternative,  of  course,  is  the  one 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  em- 
bodied in  his  resolution.  By  avoiding  any 
kind  of  political  threat,  by  resolving  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  difficul- 
ties that  are  confronting  the  Polish  peo- 
ple today,  there  can  be  a  positive  resolu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  Poland.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  the  approach  we 
shouW  be  taking  at  this  time.  It  is  an 
approach  I  completely  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
his  thoughtful  comments.  He  is  a  valued 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  He  gave  up  a  post 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. He  serves  as  our  distinguished 
chairman  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Affairs,  and  I  think 
he  is  rendering  a  great  service  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  the  people  of 
Maryland.  It  is  his  kind  of  support  for 
resolutions  of  this  kind  that  affect  the 
peace  of  the  world.  That  is  why  we  are 
happy  to  have  him  as  a  member  of  that 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  express  my  appreciation,  and  I  think 
of  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
for  the  initiative  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  bringing  this  matter 
forward. 

I  was  initially  concerned  that  an  early 
draft  of  the  resolution  did  not  appear 
to  take  as  firm  a  view  in  tliis  matter 
as  the  President  did  in  his  statement 
yesterday. 

But  the  resolution  which  the  distin- 
guished chairman  has  introduced  does 
use  almost  identical  langioage  to  that  of 
the  President's  with  respect  to  the  deep 
concern  we  would  have  with  any  unto- 
ward developments  there,  and  the  grave 
effect  that  this  would  have  on  the  whole 
course  of  East-West  relations.  Therefore. 
I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  that  i 
be  added  as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
requ^?  The  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Senator  Pill,  has  asked  also 
w)  be  named  as  a  cosponsor. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Then  I  would  add 
only  the  gentlest  critique,  Mr.  President, 
to  say  that  the  opening  language  of  the 
resolution  which  says: 

Whereas,  the  Polish  people  are  showing 
commendable  restraint  and  responsibility  In 
their  attempt  to  evolve  a  mutually  more 
responsive  relationship  between  workers 
and  government. 


I  would  simply  like  to  say  that.  In  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  tell  the  Polish  workers  to  be 
restrained.  Their  cause  is  just.  It  is  the 
Soviet  Union  that  should  be  restrained, 
and  their  cause  is  unjust. 

Unfortunately,  the  Polish  people  do  not 
have  their  fate  in  their  own  hands.  But 
faced  with  a  totalitarian  government  Im- 
posed by  Soviet  bayonets  and  surrounded 
by  Soviet  forces,  the  constraints  on  their 
behavior  are  clear,  but  they  are  imposed 
upon  them.  They  are  not  internal,  they 
are  not  free  choices,  and  it  is  not  for  us 
to  commend  them  for  restraint  any  more 
than  it  is  to  congratulate  them  for  being 
surrounded  by  Soviet  arms. 

I  only  wished  to  make  that  small  point. 
I  would  have  wished  the  resolution  men- 
tioned the  Solidarity  Organization.  In 
the  history  of  totalitarianism  there  has 
never  been  such  an  event  and  I  wonder 
if  it  were  not — Mr.  President,  I  am  again 
informed  that  the  resolution  which  I  was 
reading  had  been  amended,  and  the 
words  "commendable  restraint"  are  not 
there.  I  think  It  was  commendable  exci- 
sion, and  It  shows  that  the  chairman,  as 
you  would  expect,  is  very  close  in  his 
sense  of  what  this  Chamber  thinks  and 
feels,  and  that  is  why  we  admire  him  so 
and  appreciate  his  initiatives  in  this  case. 
I  would  only  once  again  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  conclusion  that  the  emergence 
of  a  nonviolent,  effective,  disciplined  la- 
bor movement  in  Poland  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary event  in  the  history  of 
totalitarianism,  and  it  is  one  which  this 
body  will  watch  with  the  closest  atten- 
tion and  the  highest  of  hopes  and  the 
deepest  of  anxieties. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  Once  again  may  I 
thank  the  chairman  who  has  shown  his 
sense  of  what  this  Chamber  would  feel 
in  such  matters  and  anticipated  our 
every  more,  our  every  excision. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague.  The  same 
thought  occurred  to  the  author  of  the 
resolution.  It  could  be  interpreted  sev- 
eral ways,  so  it  seems  best  to  leave  those 
words  out. 


I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague, 
and  I  appreciate  very  much  indeed  his 
cosponsorship. 

As  a  former  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  in  dealing  with  a  tremendous 
number  of  Issues,  he  knows  that  a  miscal- 
culation, the  possibility  of  miscalculation, 
must  be  removed.  We  are  not  strident.  We 
are  simply  tryin«f  to  be  in  the  position  of 
laying  It  on  the  line. 

I  have  always  felt  In  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  they  appreciate  It 
when  we  are  straightforward,  when  they 
know  where  we  stand,  when  we  do  not 
equivocate.  It  is  easier  for  them  in  a  sense 
to  be  able  to  take  account,  in  all  of  the 


actions  they  take,  a  full  assessment  of 
what  the  consequences  would  be. 

I  do  not  think  that  situation  existed  be- 
fore Afghanistan.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  world's 
reaction  would  have  been,  and  after  the 
fact  of  the  invasion  certainly  the  world's 
reaction  was  very  strong  indeed 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  chairman  allow  me  to  simply  observe 
that  every  major  disaster  in  Europe  this 
century  has  come  about  because  the  ag- 
gressive authoritarian  or  totalitarian 
government  may  have  miscalculated  the 
response  of  the  democracies.  The  chair- 
man is  not  more  correct,  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  him. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  this  case  there  can  be 
no  possibility  of  miscalculation. 

I  am  .ilad  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Ohio,  who  has  cosponored 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  GIENN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion and  its  timely  adoption  by  the 
Senate.  The  increased  level  of  friction 
between  the  Polish  workers  and  the  Pol- 
ish Government  In  recent  davs  at  the 
same  time  that  increased  nimibers  of 
Soviet/ Warsaw  Pact  troops  are  in  Po- 
land conducting  extended  exercises  raises 
anew  the  specter  of  outside  Intervention 
in  Poland's  internal  affairs  aimed  at  put- 
ting down  the  workers  movement  and 
undoing  the  political  and  economic  gains 
they  have  united  to  .seek  .<;o  far.  One  do?s 
not  need  to  explain  or  reiterate  the  seri- 
ousness with  which  the  United  States 
would  view  such  a  development.  Of  equal 
concern  would  be  a  decision  by  Polish 
authorities  to  abandon  attempts  to 
peacefullv  negotiate  the'r  differences 
with  the  workers  and  resort  to  the  use 
of  their  own  security  forces  to  impose 
their  will. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  comment  on 
thp  ouestlon  of  debt  rescheduling. 

The  United  States  and  other  Western 
fTOvemments  have '  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  seek  an  accommodation  with 
Poland  on  the  Is'ue.  And  I  was  very 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  administration 
intends  to  consult  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  this  question.  I  am  mast  interested  in 
a-ssurln?  that  the  Soviets  are  equally 
involved  In  this  effort  to  avoid  any  pos- 
sibility that  the  Poles  would  continue  to 
renay  the  Soviet  at  orlfirinal  rates  while 
deferrin"  nivmer>ts  on  debts  to  the  West. 
TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  the  Senate  was  supposed  to  vote  on 
this  resolution  at  3  o'clock.  It  is  now 
3  o'clock. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  If  I  could 
have  1  additional  minute. 

We  do  not  want  to  find  ourselves  and 
our  allies  in  the  position  of  helping  out 
a  Communist  nation  and  find  they  are 
using  our  heln  to  pay  off  the  Soviets.  So 
I  hope  that  is  a  caveat  for  anv  additional 
help  we  are  eriving  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  the  majority  leader  would  like 
to  .speak  for  a  minute  or  two  on  this  reso- 
lution. I.  therefore,  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jep- 
SEW) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  METZENBAIM.  Mr.  Prpsident,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  in- 
troducing this  expression  of  support  for 
the  brave  people  of  Poland. 

The  word  "gallant"  has  often  been  used 
to  describe  the  Poles.  And  today,  they 
are  once  again  showing  the  world  what 
it  means  to  stand  taU,  brave,  and  reso- 
lute in  the  face  of  overwhelming  force. 
The  working  people  of  Poland  are  not 
making  extravagant  demands  upon  the 
Communist  state. 

They  have  demanded  the  basic  human 
right  of  working  people  everywhere  to 
organize  themselves  and  to  elect  their 
own  spokesmen  to  negotiate  their  griev- 
ances and  aspirations. 

Working  people  in  our  own  country 
fought  hard  to  win  that  right.  In  some 
places,  even  in  this  country,  the  fight  goes 
on  today. 

But  in  the  so-called  workers  states  m 
the  Soviet  sphere,  the  idea  of  a  free  union 
is  heresy.  How.  after  all.  can  there  be  a 
free  union  when  the  state  defines  itself 
as  the  representative  of  the  working 
people? 

Those  claims  of  the  state,  whether  m 
Poland,  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  other 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  are  a  trav- 
esty. They  serve  only  to  perpetuate  the 
power  and  prerogatives  of  a  narrow, 
deeply  entrenched  and  truly  reactionary 
party  elite. 

It  is  the  Poles  who  have  exposed  this 
fraudulent  system  for  what  it  is. 

And  it  Is  the  Poles  whose  proud  de- 
fiance tempts  the  Soviets  to  do  by  force 
what  they  cannot  accomplish  by  persua- 
sion or  example. 

Mr.  President,  the  Polish  people  do 
not  threaten  the  mighty  Soviet  Union. 

Nobody  in  Poland  has  tried  to  elimi- 
nate the  Communist  government.  The 
Poles  know  the  realities  of  military  power 
in  their  part  of  the  world. 

Nobody    has    suggested    that   Poland 

withdraw  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  or  aline 

itself  with  the  West.  Again,  the  Poles 

know  they  do  not  have  that  choice  today. 

Nobody  in  Poland  has  suggested  that 


free  unions  or  the  free  expression  of 
religious  faith  and  national  identity  be 
extended  to  other  Communist  countries. 
It  is  the  Soviets  and  their  henchmen  in 
countries  like  East  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia who  fear  that  the  contagion  of 
freedom  will  spread. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  in  recent 
months  have  loudly  protested  their 
peaceful  intentions. 

They  have  asked  for  a  summit  confer- 
ence, spoken  of  new  initiatives  in  arms 
control  and  East-West  trade. 

In  Poland,  we  will  have  a  test  of  their 
sincerity.  And  we  will  see  whether  the 
Soviets  can  live  with  the  inevitable  re- 
assertion  of  nationhood  by  the  Poles  and 
by  the  other  ancient  peoples  of  Eastern 

Europe.  ,^^. 

Mr.  President,  the  message  of  this  reso- 
lution is  simple. 

To  the  people  of  Poland,  it  says.  "We 
admire  you,  we  support  you,  and  we  stand 
with  you  in  your  brave  struggle  to  secxu-e 
your  fundamental  human  rights." 

To  the  Government  of  Poland,  It  says 
that  we  are  prepared  to  lend  a  sympa- 
theUc  ear  to  proposals  to  ease  Poland's 
economic  difficulties. 

And  to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  says  that  if 
you  want  better  relations  with  this  coun- 
try if  you  want  trade,  if  you  want  grain, 
if  you  want  arms  talks,  and  if  you  want 
to  avoid  a  harsh,  tough,  long-range  con- 
f  ronUtion  with  this  Nation  that  will  cost 
you  dearly— then  keep  your  hands  off 
Poland.  ., 

Let  us  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Soviets  get  this  message. 

And  let  us  do  everything  we  can  to  help 
the  people  of  Poland  find  Polish  solutions 
to  their  own  problems.* 

PEACE  AND  JUSTICE  IN  POLAND 

•  Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  (Mr.  Percy)  and 
wish  to  cosponsor  this  resolution  on 
Poland. 

The  Polish  people  have  undertaken  an 
important  course  in  opening  up  their 
society  and  increasing  the  freedoms  of 
workers,  peasants,  and  students. 

In  recent  days  the  dangers  of  confron- 
tation have  increased  in  Poland.  I  share 
the  concern  expressed  here  today  about 
efforts  of  local  authoriUes  to  repress  the 
historic  movement  toward  trade  union 
and  other  freedoms. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  people  and 
Government  of  Poland  to  resolve  their 
own  problems  without  any  outside  inter- 
ference. I  welcome  and  support  their  ef- 
forts to  this  end.  as  I  do  the  essenUal 
mediating  role  played  by  the  church. 

The  United  States,  our  allies,  and 
friends  must  make  clear  our  support  for 
Polish  solutions  to  Polish  problems,  our 
strong  opposition  to  military  interven- 
tion, and  our  readiness  to  help  Poland 
resolve  the  acute  economic  problems  that 
it  faces. 

So  I  support  this  resolution.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  hope  this  body  w  11  pass  it  by 
a  decisive  vote  so  as  to  send  a  clear  signal 
to  the  world  as  to  where  America  stands 
on  this  issue.* 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  coreague.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  in 
asking  for  immediate  consideratiMi  of 
the  resolution  on  Poland. 


Since  the  strike  at  the  Lenin  shipyard 
in  Gdansk  last  summer,  most  Americans 
have  been  watching  the  unfolding  drama 
in  Poland  with  bated  breath.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  courage  demonstrated  by 
the  Polish  people  in  their  pursuit  for  a 
voice  in  domestic  economic  decisions. 
And  we  are  aware,  too.  of  the  imminent 
threat  to  the  people  and  Government  of 
the  country  posed  by  the  Soviet  and  East- 
em  European  military  presence  in  the 
area. 

The  events  of  the  last  8  months  are 
especially  poignant  for  the  10  million 
Polish  Americans  who  have  emigrated  or 
whose  ancestors  have  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  fcH-  p<^tical  or  economic 
reasons.  A  military  invasion  of  Poland 
by  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces  most  cer- 
tainly will  invoke  outrage — the  mafpil- 
tude  of  which  has  never  been  heard  in 
Moscow — from  all  of  us  but  especially 
the  Polish  cwnmunity  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  concerned 
that  Polish  authorities  may  be  tempted 
to  use  force  and  repressive  measures 
rather  than  negotiation  to  s<rive  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  authorities  and  the 
labor  unions.  The  leaders  erf  the  Soli- 
darity Movement  and  the  P(^ish  people 
as  well  as  the  Government  authorities 
are  to  be  ccwnmended  for  the  restraint 
they  have  exhibited  the  past  few  months. 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  this  spirit  of 
cooperation  will  continue. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.* 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  CocHajJi) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Canhoh)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCow- 
cnn)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  furtl:er  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ikoutb)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  fMr. 
C*KNON)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConctni^  would  ea^h  vote  "yea." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  S«Tiptors  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  re's'iit  was  announced — ^yeas  96, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


(HoUcall  Vote  No.  48  lieg.] 
TKAS— 8« 


Ab^lDOr 

An-'rews 

Armstrong 

Eater 

Baucui 

Eentsen 

Blden 

Boren 

Boscbwltx 

Bre^ev 

Bumpers 

B'TdlCk 

Byrd. 

Ham-  F..  Jr. 
Brrrt.  Robert  C 
Chafee 
ChMes 
Oohen 
Cranston 
D'^ma'o 
Danfortb 
Denton 


Dixon 
D-^d 
Dole 

D^mii'd 
Dtirenbeiger 
E<?leton 
East 
E-on 
Ford 
OaTi 
Olenn 
Ool-' water 
Oorton 
Ormssley 
.  Hart 
Hatch 
Hatneld 

Hayakaw* 
Hell'n 
Hetns 
Helms 


HolllngB 

Pi>»i''ls«ton 

Humphrey 

Jackaon 

.Te-^en 

Johnston 

Kusebaum 

Kastan 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leaby 

Levm 

Lone 

Uatounaga 

UVn^ly 

McCluic 

V.-^cber 

Metztcbausi 

M  t-^''  1 

ICoynlhan 
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UurkowBkl 

Rlegl* 

Symms 

NicUM 

Rotb 

Thurmond 

Nunn 

RudmaA 

Tower 

Pmr.k«ood 

Sarbanes 

Taongaa 

PeJ 

SAsser 

Wahcp 

Percy 

SchmlU 

Warner 

Pre»aler 

Simpson 

Weicker 

ProzmlT* 

Specter 

Williams 

Prror 

Stafford 

Zorlnsky 

QuAyle 

Stennls 

Randolph 

Stevena 

NOT  VOTINO— « 

Cmniion 

DeConclol 

Inouye 

Coctaimn 

So  the  resolution   (S.  Res.  103)   was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  103).  with  its 
preamble,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
s.  Rb.  103 

Whereas  the  Polish  people  are  showing 
responsibility  In  their  attempt  to  evolve  a 
mutually  more  responsive  relationship  be- 
tween workers  and  government;  and 

Whereas  the  Polish  people  have  respected 
their  national  institutions  and  Poland's  In- 
ternational relationships  and  commitments: 
Now,  therefore.  b«  It 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  VS. 
Senate  that : 

(1)  Poland's  problems  can  and  should  be 
solved  by  the  Polish  people  themselves; 

(2)  Any  outside  Intervention  In  Poland 
would  be  In  violation  of  existing  internation- 
al law  and  solemn  commitments.  Including 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Helsinki 
Pinal  Act: 

(3)  Officially  sanctioned  internal  use  of 
force  in  Poland  would  violate  the  spirit  of 
cooperative  negotiation  of  differences  that 
has  prevailed: 

(4)  The  United  States  could  not  be  in- 
different to  either  development,  and  could 
have  grave  consequences  for  the  entirety  of 
East-West  relations:  and 

(5)  The  United  States  Senate  supports  the 
President  In  efforts  to  work  with  other  na- 
tions to  ease  Poland's  economic  difficulties, 
providing  that  repression  or  foreign  inter- 
vention do  not  occur. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  fuonim  c»ll  he  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  .  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUIX5FT   RESOLUTION    OP    RECON- 
CILIATION AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  the 
pmding  measure. 

The  Senate  continued  with  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  may  proceed. 

Since  we  are  back  on  the  resolution, 
the  Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  it 
is  necessary  for  Senators  to  yield  time. 
Who  yields  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  as  much  time  as  the  Senator  needs 
off  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  shortsighted  not  to  consider 
the  effect  of  budget  cuts  on  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  The  IRS  is  one  of  the 


few  "profitable"  agencies  within  our 
vast  bureaucracy.  Five  years  ago  in  1976, 
it  spent  56  cents  to  collect  $100  of  rev- 
enue; in  1980  it  spent  44  cents  to  collect 
the  same  $100  of  revenue.  Last  year  the 
IRS  received  547  mill. on  inlormational 
documents  from  the  American  public. 
The  Service  collected  $519.4  billion  in 
gross  receipts — an  increase  of  over  12.8 
percent  from  1979. 

The  overall  Reagan  budget  cut  pro- 
posals for  administrative  personnel  in- 
clude a  $23  million  budget  reduction  for 
the  IRS  this  year,  moving  up  to  a  $84 
m  llion  reduction  in  1982  culminating  in 
a  $414  million  cut  by  1986.  Even  v»jthout 
these  major  personnel  cuts,  the  IRS  is 
able  to  examine  fewer  and  fewer  returns. 
Last  year  1.9  million  returns  were  ex- 
amined in  district  offices,  a  decrease  of 
89.000  from  the  previous  year.  Last  year 
revenue  agents  examined  9  percent  fewer 
returns  at  taxpayer  residences  or  places 
of  business  than  in  1979. 

With  the  growing  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  admin.strat.on  and  the  Congress 
about  the  billions  of  doUars  of  lost  rev- 
enue from  unreported  income  and  de- 
linquent accounts,  I  would  submit  that 
any  personnel  cuts  should  be  carefully 
considered  to  be  sure  any  bureaucratic 
fat  is  carefully  pared.  A  meat-axe  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  adequate  tax  en- 
forcement funding  would  be  very  inap- 
propriate if  we  are  truly  serious  about 
making  revenues  meet  expenditures.  As 
a  member  of  both  the  Finance  and 
Budget  Committees,  th  s  is  a  problem 
which  greatly  concerns  me. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  has  made 
painful  choices  about  budget  cuts  affect- 
ing his  or  her  State.  To  permit  revenues 
to  diminish  because  we  have  overlooked 
the  possible  impact  of  budget  cuts  on 
revenue  collection  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take. Such  an  act  would  be  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

The  success  of  our  system  of  revenue 
collection  rests  on  voluntary  compliance. 
The  payment  of  taxes  is  each  citizen's 
responsibility.  It  is  their  contribution  to 
the  function  of  our  Government.  While 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  taxes  are 
too  high  and  that  they  are  a  great  bur- 
den to  middle-income  taxpayers,  such 
grievances  should  be  addressed  at  the 
ballot  box  and  not  by  open  revolt. 

According  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
grand  jury  proceedings  are  underway  to 
indict  a  group  of  "ringleaders"  who  are 
counseling  individuals  to  claim  an  in- 
accurate number  of  exemptions  or  estab- 
lish themselves  as  a  "minister"  or  a  "re- 
ligion" to  claim  a  better  tax  status  as  a 
charitable  organization.  Even  after  strnie 
of  these  individuals  are  convicted,  they 
persist  in  counseling  a  larger  number  of 
law-abiding  citizens  that  this  sort  of  tax 
avoidance  is  permissible  and  will  go  un- 
redressed by  the  IRS.  Obviously,  this 
trend  is  making  serious  inroads  into  the 
basis  of  our  revenue  collection  system — 
voluntary  compliance. 

Although  the  IRS  has  uniform  proce- 
dures for  detecting  and  examining  illegal 
tax  protester  documents  and  activities, 
case  statistics  show  that  the  number  of 
illegal  protests  is  increasing.  Tax  avoid- 
ers  use  a  variety  of  mechanisms  to  avoid 


the  payment  of  tax:  Family  tnists.  for- 
mat.on  oi  "  churcnes,'  imiig  uianic  re- 
turns, and  claiming  excessive  allowances 
or  exemptions  on  W-4  forms,  io  attacic 
the  problem  of  W-4  abuse — claiming  an 
excessive  number  of  exemptions  or  al- 
lowances— new  employment  tax  regula- 
tions were  promulgated  in  March  1980 
to  require  an  employer  to  report  certain 
W-4  forms  to  the  IRS.  The  IRS  Is  pur- 
suing those  individuals  who  file  ques- 
tionable W-4  forms  if  they  fail  to  file 
income  tax  returns  for  that  taxable  year. 
In  the  face  of  continuing  abuse,  new 
temporary  employment  regulations  were 
issued  on  March  19.  1981.  To  screen  the 
W-4's  and  cross-check  them  with  annual 
income  tax  returns  will  take  865  staff- 
years  in  fiscal  year  1982  according  to  the 
IRS.  This  figure  assumes  no  widespread 
increase  in  the  tax  protest  movement — 
an  ps-umption  which  is  now  open  to 
question. 

Another  major  aim  of  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic plan  is  to  collect  all  debts  owed 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  In  keep'ng  with 
this  goal.  75  percent  of  the  IRS's  collec- 
tion program  for  fiscal  year  1982  will  be 
devoted  to  collecting  delinquent  ac- 
counts. Despite  this  increased  effort  ly 
the  IRS,  the  inventory  of  delinouent  ac- 
counts is  projected  to  grow.  "The  IRS 
estimates  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1932.  2  1  mill'on  accounts  w'll  still  be 
unpaid.  How  much  money  will  the  Treas- 
ury lose  on  these  delinquent  accounts  f 
$6.3  billlan. 

New  lUing  requirements  under  the 
windfall  profit  bill  will  sap  more  time, 
resources,  and  money  in  administrative 
and  processing  costs  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

I  have  been  one  of  the  severest  critics 
of  the  IRS  for  promulgating  regulations 
in  contravention  of  congressional  intent 
and  pursuing  numerous  policy  goals  out- 
side of  their  responsiWl'ties  as  revenue 
collection  agents.  Nevertheless.  I  urge  the 
authorizini?  and  appropriating  commit- 
tees In  both  Houses  to  look  closely  at 
personnel  and  budgetary  cutbacks  for 
this  agency.  Our  system  of  voluntary 
compliance  is  being  seriously  under- 
mined by  a  growing  public  perception 
that  the  IRS  audits  or  examines  a 
shrinking  number  of  taxpayers  and  that 
pockets  of  taxpayers  in  open  revcat  will 
not  be  disciplined. 

As  the  demanus  on  the  Service  to  catch 
a  growing  number  of  tax  revolters  and 
nonfllers.  to  coUect  a  backlog  of  delin- 
quent accounts  and  to  process  an  in- 
creasing number  of  informational  docu- 
ments are  growing,  their  personnel  and 
budgetary  allocations  are  shrinking. 
Without  an  effective  program  of  revenue 
collection,  the  Reagan  economic  package 
will  flounder. 

Burdensoiiie  taxes  invite  this  sort  of 
tax  avoidance  behavior.  When  the  Rea- 
gan tax  package  is  enacted  and  tax  rates 
are  reduced,  the  incentive  to  defy  the  law 
should  decrease. 

Without  oppressively  high  rates  of  tax- 
ation, many  risky  and  elaborate  tax  shel- 
ters that  are  channeling  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  unproductive  economic  activity 
will  lose  their  appeal.  This  will  simplify 
the  administration  of  the  tax  law  for  the 
IRS  and  equalize  everyone's  tax  burden. 
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XJntU  the  time  this  package  can  be  en- 
acted, no  individuals  should  enjoy  a  great 
economic  benefit  by  virtue  of  their  law- 
less acts. 

The  Reagan  program  for  economic  re- 
form requires  a  stable  revenue  base  for 
planning  purposes,  this  can  only  be 
achieved  by  a  reliable  and  efficient  reve- 
nue collection  agency.  I  urge  all  of  the 
authorizing  and  appropriating  commit- 
tees to  look  closely  at  any  cutbacks  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  budget  and 
not  compromise  these  important  goals  of 
the  new  administration  by  hasty  or  ill- 
conceived  acts. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time  does  the  Senator  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  ^  ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tne  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  ,     .     , 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
be  recognized  to  lay  down  the  next 
amendment;  that  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion on  the  amendment  of  10  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided;  and  following  on 
after  the  disposition  of  that  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of  an 
amendment  bv  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  RiEGLE)  dealing  with  social 
security  benefits;  and  that  1  hour  of  de- 
bate be  rescived  on  the  Riegle  amend- 
ment on  Monday,  beginning  at  10  o'clock, 
and  ending  at  11  o'clock,  and  that  a  vote 
on  the  Riegle  amendment  occur  at  11 
o'clock  Monday  next. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  will  the  majority  leader 
change  his  request  to  provide  that  de- 
bate, that  final  debate,  on  the  Riegle 
amendment  end  at  11  o'clock  and  that 
any  votes  ordered  prior  to  1:30  occur 
beginning  at  1:30? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  will. 
Mr.  President.  I  amend  the  request  so 
that  arv  votes  ordered  on  the  Riegle 
amendment  occur— Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  that  portion  of  the  request 
dealing  with  the  time  to  vote  on  the 
Riegle  amendment.  I  will  have  a  request 
In  that  respect  shortly,  and  I  assure  the 
minority  leader  that  it  wiU  not  be  before 
1:30. 

I  renew  my  request  in  respect  of  the 
other  aspect  of  the  agreement. 

The  PRESiriNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

TTP   AMENDMENT   NO.    25 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  8n 
amenfiment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  ar 
follows: 

Tho  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasseb), 
for  himself  and  others,  proposes  an  im- 
printed amendment  numbered  26. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  2,  beginning  with  •■»52,825,000.- 
000"  in  line  17  strike  out  through  •■$47.6»4.- 
000  000"  in  line  20  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng  "$62,644,000,000,  and  outlays 
by  $38,746,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982:  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $58,977,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $47,444,000,000". 

On  page  4.  beginning  with  •■$3.243.000.000- 
m  line  7.  strike  out  through  "$3,961,000,000" 
In  line  10  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "$3,062,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $3,000,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  and  $3,760,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $3,711,000,000  in  fiscal  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1984.". 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  offer  an  amendment  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  9  which  would 
restore  an  additional  $200  miU'on  to  the 
school  lunch  program  in  1982  and  an 
additional  $250  m'lron  to  the  school 
lunch  program  in  1983. 

This  is  a  modest  amendment  to  add 
back  moneys  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram since  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 9— as  passed  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee — assumes  reductions  of  near- 
ly $3.2  billion  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram in  1982  and  1983. 

I  offer  th*s  amendment  since  I  believe 
it  travels  a  middle  road  between  reducing 
the  budget  as  the  President  requested, 
but  offering  some  relief  to  the  school 
lunch  program  on  which  some  27  mil- 
lion children  now  depend. 

We  have  had  a  wide  variety  of  esti- 
mates of  how  the  President's  cuts  will 
affect  the  school  lunch  program. 

Tho  Congressional  Budget  Office  sug- 
gests that  about  5  percent  of  the  Nation's 
schools  may  leave  the  school  limch  pro- 
gram. The  American  School  Pood  Serv- 
ice Association,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
indicated  in  a  letter  to  me  that  the 
overall  proposed  cuts  may  cause  the  price 
of  a  school  lunch  to  double  and  in  some 
caser,  to  triple. 

Consequently,  as  many  as  35,000 
schools  may  cease  participation  in  the 
program,  forcing  as  many  as  10  million 
school  children  from  the  school  lunch 
program — more  than  a  third  of  the  chil- 
dren now  in  the  program.  And  among 
these  10  million  schoolchildren  will  be 
3  to  4  million  needy  children  who  now 
receive  free  or  reduced  price  lunches. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tennessee  School 
Pood  Service  Association  did  an  analysis 
of  what  the  impact  of  these  increased 
schoci  lunch  prices  would  be.  The  ques- 
tion asked  in  29  counties  of  71.737  re- 
spondents was  this:  What  would  vou  do 
if  school  lunches  went  up  to  $1.25  for  a 
full-priced  lunch  or  60  cents  to  70  cents 
for  reduced  price  lunches? 

Of  those  71.000  who  were  polled,  over 
48,000  or  68  percent  said  they  would  go 
the  route  of  bringing  a  bag  lunch  to 
school;  8,928  or  12  percent  said  they 
would  go  ahead  and  pay  the  additional 


price;  8  percent  said  they  would  apply 
for  reduced  lunches;  12  percent  of  8,443 
said  they  would  take  another  approach, 
some  saying  there  would  be  no  lunches 
at  all. 

So  what  we  have,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
situation  in  which,  if  the  school  lunch 
program  is  out  as  drastically  as  it  was  cut 
in  this  budget  resolution.  I  feel  we  are 
going  to  see  in  many  school  districts  the 
extinction  of  the  hot  lunch  program  and 
the  absence  of  hot  lunches  in  many  of 
the  rural  schoois  altogether. 

In  that  regard.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  numerous  telegrams  and  let- 
ters from  food  service  administrators 
throughout  my  State  that  these  school 
lunch  cuts  would  have  a  devastating  ef- 
fect on  the  operation  of  their  school 
lunch  programs. 

Now,  I  fully  understand  that  we  have 
to  make  significant  budget  cuts  this 
year,  and  in  1982  and  1983.  That  is 
why  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  in  Its 
recommendations  for  1982  and  1983.  cut 
the  overall  budget  by  a  considerably 
preater  amount — some  $4  8  billion  more 
than  contemplated  by  the  President. 

But  even  on  our  Budget  Committee, 
there  was  considerable  sentiment  for 
lower  ng  the  amount  of  cutbacks  for  the 
school  lunch  program.  It  was  only  by  • 
vote  of  10  to  9  that  my  amendment  to 
restore  some  $40n  millicn  to  the  school 
lunch  program  failed  in  the  committee. 
So,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  unanim- 
ity in  this  body  that  we  should  make 
these  deep  cuts  In  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. The  cuts  will  still  be  substantial 
even  with  the  passage  of  my  amendment. 
But  let  us  not  cut  to  the  bone  on  the 
school  limch  program  or  we  will  find 
school  lunch  programs  going  out  of  exist- 
ence all  over  the  country,  and  all  chil- 
dren— poor,  middle,  and  upper  income — 
may  be  without  a  hot  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, and  this  is  a  development  that  we 
cannot  afford  today. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  what  this  amend- 
ment does  is  relatively  simple.  It  mod- 
erates the  cuts  in  the  school  limch  pro- 
gram. It  in  no  way  undercuts  the  ability 
of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  to 
modify  the  school  lunch  program  to  take 
out  unessential  elements  in  the  school 
limch  program.  It  simply  permits  the 
Senate  to  go  on  record  in  its  instruction 
to  the  Agricultural  Committee  by  saying 
"keep  the  funding  cuts  for  the  school 
lunch  program  within  reason." 

Let  us  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  if 
the  school  lunch  program  is  cut  too 
deeiriy,  then  we  may  be  needlessly  and 
wantonly  destroying  the  overall  school 
lunch  program — something  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  one  in  this  Chamber 
wishes  to  do. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  offer  this 
amendment  which  I  also  offered  in  the 
Senate  Budget  Conmilttee. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
Senators  Eacleton.  Exok,  Ford,  Leaht, 
Mi'TCHELL,  Riegle,  Lohc.  Moynihab 
Levin,  and  Bradley  have  joined  in  as 
cosponsors. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  yield  30  seconds 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

SCHOOL   LUNCH   fUNlUNC 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  every 
parent  with  a  scho<H-aged  child  today  is 
familiar  with  the  school  lunch  program 
and  with  the  ever-present  dilemma  for 
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children  and  their  parents  created  by 
having  a  choice:  To  pack  a  brown-bag 
lunch  or  to  eat  the  hot  school  lunch  on 
the  day  in  question.  This  is  not  a  choice 
most  of  us  hsul  as  children;  we  were 
brown  baggers.  And  for  some  today, 
those  low-Income  families,  it  is  still  not 
a  choice — the  school  lunch  provided  free 
or  at  a  reduced  price  to  children  from 
lower  income  families  means  good  nu- 
tritious meals  which  the  home  would  be 
financially  hard  pressed  to  replicate. 

At  present,  the  Federal  Government 
provides  subsidies  in  commodities  and 
cash  to  school  districts  that  offer  free 
meals  to  the  lowest  income  students  and 
reduced-price  meals  to  those  with  fam- 
ily incomes  below  185  percent  of  the 
poverty  line — $15,630  for  a  family  of 
four.  Schools  also  receive  a  general  sub- 
sidy, consisting  of  commodities  and 
cash,  based  on  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren participating  in  the  meal  program, 
including  those  from  middle-  and  upper- 
income  famihes. 

The  administration  proposes  to  reduce 
the  child  nutrition  budget  by  $1.6  billion, 
a  44-percent  cut  from  these  feeding  pro- 
grams. Of  particular  concern  in  the 
school  lunch  area  are  two  Reagan  ad- 
ministration proposals,  whose  savings 
are  incorporated  into  the  bill  that  is  be- 
fore us  today.  The  administration  would: 

Eliminate  all  Federal  subsidies  for 
families  of  four  with  incomes  above  $15,- 
630,  thereby  doubling  the  price  of  lunch 
for  14.5  million  children. 

Limit  the  subsidy  to  students  from 
families  of  four  with  incomes  between 
$11,640  and  $15,630,  again  doubling  the 
price  of  these  subsidized  lunches  to  1.9 
million  children. 

The  administration  makes  a  reason- 
able argument  in  favor  of  these  cuts, 
pointing  out  that  In  these  times  of  high 
taxes  and  tight  Federal  budgets  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  be  subsidiz- 
ing children  from  families  with  moderate 
and  upper  incomes. 

However,  there  is  a  serious  flaw  in 
what  otherwise  appears  to  be  a  modest 
proposal.  That  is  that  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  general  school  lunch  sub*;!- 
dies,  and  the  consequent  doubling  of  the 
limch  price  to  approximately  60  percent 
of  the  participants,  the  exodus  of  kids 
from  the  school  Ixmch  program  is  likely 
to  be  severe.  The  result  of  the  shrinking 
numbers  of  kids  will  be  an  increase  in 
the  per  meal  cost,  what  with  overhead 
costs  such  as  facilities  and  personnel. 
And  a  spiral  of  increasing  price  and  de- 
clining numbers  of  lunches  will  eventu- 
ally put  some  schools  out  of  the  business 
of  part'cipating  in  the  school  lurch  pro- 
gram altogether,  for  good  sound  eco- 
nomic reasons.  This  will  certainly  hap- 
pen In  my  State  and  I  know  school  offi- 
cials in  many  other  States  have  ex- 
pres<w>d  serinus  copceni  about  the  future 
viabilitv  of  the  program. 

At  this  po'nt  I  return  to  th"  mother 
of  choice  and  the  fact  thit  manv  of  t^e 
lowest  income  families  do  not  have  the 
income  tc  orovide  their  children  with 
the  same  hieh-nutrition  lunches  os  are 
now  available  through  th»  ■^choii  lun'-h 
program.  Yet  if  the  school  Irnch  pro- 
gram closes  down,  the  poor  children  to 


attendance  who  have  been  receiving  free 
lunches  will  receive  nothing.  Tho3e  chil- 
dren benefiting  from  the  reduced-price 
lunches  will  be  similarly  out  of  luck. 

The  question,  then,  that  I  would  ask  is 
whether  the  Reagan  administration's 
proposals  may  not  bs  a  false  economy. 
The  appearance  of  short-term  savings 
at  significant  long-term  costs,  both  in 
educational  performance,  which  has 
been  closely  linked  with  good  child  nu- 
trition, and  in  long-term  health  conse- 
quences for  these  kids. 

I  believe  that  a  more  prudent  course 
is  possible,  a  course  which  will  not  lead 
to  such  large  savings  in  the  next  year  or 
two,  but  which  will  yield  a  more  modest 
level  of  savings  and  yet  still  keep  the 
school  lunch  program  intact  in  our  com- 
munities across  the  country. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered to  restore  part  of  the  child  nu- 
trition funding  aims  at  just  such  a 
course  of  action.  We  must  assure  the 
continued  participation  of  sufficient 
nimibers  of  children  in  this  valuable  nu- 
trition program  and  we  must  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  economic  impact  of  price  in- 
creases on  children  from  families  now 
paying  for  their  lunches.  Prices  will  in- 
crease, but  gradual  change,  not  abrupt 
dislocation,  is  the  best  policy.  The 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
Senator  S\sser  to  restore  part  of  the 
child  nutrition  funding  aims  at  just 
such  a  prudent  course  of  action.  I  urge 
the  Senate's  support  of  this  program. 

Mr.  SASSER.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining,  Mr.  President' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  33  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  3  minutes  on  the  resolution  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
earlier  today  we  made  the  case  for  the 
importance  of  the  school  lunch  program. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment  I 
want  to  indicate  to  our  colleagues  that 
it  is  extremely  modest.  Even  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  there  will  still  be 
approximately  11  miUion  children  who 
will  not  receive  school  lunches,  and  ex- 
perts predict  that  there  will  still  be  thou- 
sands, perhaps  tens  of  thousands,  of 
cafeterias  forced  to  close  down. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser)  has  offset  spending  in  other 
areas  to  restore  these  funds  for  the 
school  lunch  program.  I  want  to  support 
the  remarks  and  approach  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee.  I  bel'eve  his  amend- 
ment has  given  hope  to  millions  of 
schoolchildren  and  their  parents  that 
we  are  prepared  to  meet  the  nutrition 
needs  of  young  Americans  in  our  society 

Mr.  SASSER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  to  restore 
funds  to  the  school  lunch  program  for 
ch'ld  nutrition. 

The  nutrition  programs  have  suffered 
some  of  the  most  severe  cuts  in  the 
President's  budget  proposal.  The  admin- 
istration has  recmnmended  a  $1.8  biUion 


cut  next  year  in  school  lunches  and  child 
nutrition,  and  the  special  supplemental 
feeding  program  for  women,  infants,  and 
ch.ldren  (WIC).  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  cuts  in  programs  that  work  to  curtail 
malnutrition  in  our  country,  help  our 
citizens  escape  hunger  and  prevent  seri- 
ous and  costly  health  problems.  Ade- 
quate nutrition  is  a  wise  investment  and 
essential  to  the  health  of  our  future  gen- 
erations and  our  Nation. 

In  the  late  1960s,  the  Field  Foundation 
visited  several  poor  counties  in  our  Na- 
tion and  discovered,  to  our  amazement, 
starvation  and  malnutrition  similar  to 
that  in  underdeveloped  countries.  When 
the  Foundation  returned  10  years  later  it 
found  less  malnutrition  and  credited  the 
Federsil  food  assistance  programs  for  the 
improvement. 

The  objectives  of  the  food  assistance 
programs  are  to  prevent  malnutrition 
and  hunger,  health  problems  caused  by 
inadequate  nutrition  and  poverty.  The 
WIC  program,  in  which  the  President  has 
proposed  a  30-percent  cut,  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  1972  to  reduce  infant 
mortality  and  increase  the  birth  weight 
of  infants  in  order  to  prevent  long-term 
illnesses  such  as  mental  retardation  and 
poor  vision.  WIC's  cost  effectiveness  and 
success  has  been  documented  by  many 
authorities.  An  analysis  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shows  that  in- 
fant mortality  is  reduced  when  the  pro- 
gram is  instituted  in  an  area. 

A  study  by  Harvard  University's  School 
of  Public  Health  concluded  that  every 
dollar  spent  on  the  program  for  preg- 
nant mothers  saved  $3  in  hospital  costs 
for  their  babies.  A  cut  in  this  program  is 
shortsighted  as  the  eventual  costs  and 
suffering  will  be  much  greater.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  in  its  deliberations  last  week 
on  the  President's  proposed  cuts,  recom- 
mended restoring  funds  for  WIC. 

The  $1.6  billion  cut  in  the  child  nutri- 
tion program  hits  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram the  hardest  ^nd  puts  the  continu- 
ation of  the  entire  program  at  risk.  The 
administration  has  recommended  that 
the  Federal  share  per  meal  be  reduced 
and  eliminated  for  those  students  now. 
paying  reduced  and  full  price  for  their 
lunches  respectively.  A  family  of  four, 
making  $12,000,  with  two  children  in 
school  who  are  receiving  reduced  price 
lunches  this  year  will  be  faced  with  $165 
in  additional  costs  for  school  lunches 
next  year.  This  same  family  will  realize 
$96  in  additional  tax  return  under  the 
President's  tax  proposal. 

The  State  of  Maryland  has  made  the 
school  lunch  program  available  in  all 
public  schoo's.  If  the  admin'stration's 
cuts  are  approved,  Maryland  will  lose  $'?6 
million  over  the  next  school  year  in  child 
nutrition  programs.  However.  Maryland 
will  not  only  lose  financially,  but  the 
continued  oneration  of  any  school  lunch 
program  will  be  in  'eopardv.  Once  lunch 
prices  double  and  parents  decline  to  pro- 
vide extra  money  to  purchase  lunch  at 
school,  there  is  a  very  pood  chance  that 
lunch  services  will  shut  down  and  not  be 
available  to  any  s^u^ent.  Once  th's  hap- 
pens t«»9''h-n-^  pnd  l°im'ng  w'll  become 
more  difficult  with  the  loss  of  alert,  nu- 
tritionally sound  and  healthy  students. 
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Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remamder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  wUAYut.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  diistinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
such  time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  UOUJi.  Mr.  President.  I  will  just 
take  a  mmute.  The  Senator  from  XMcrth 
Carolina  is  not  here.  We  made  this  argu- 
ment this  mormng.  We  have  added,  m 
effect,  the  *J00  million  bacK  to  the  school 
lunch  program. 

It  jusi  seems  to  me  that  the  parents  are 
also  concerned  about  inflation,  high  in- 
terest rates,  imtmpioyment,  overregula- 
tion.  the  economy  in  general,  and  high 
taxes. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  can  be  de- 
feated. It  seems  to  me,  as  chairman  of 
the  Nutrition  Subcommittee,  that  we  can 
work  this  out  in  our  committee  and  in 
conference  with  the  House. 

With  the  addition  of  the  $300  mUlion 
restored  this  morning  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  Sen- 
ator Helms,  no  family  of  $15,000  or  less 
will  be  affected  in  the  school  lunch 
program.  That,  in  itself,  is  rather 
significant. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee talked  about  this  just  being  a 
modest  put  back  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  said, 
we  have  debated  this.  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  that  this  is  a  modest  reduction 
from  a  program  that  began  at  $650  mil- 
lion and  now  is  over  $3  billion  in  the  last 
10  years.  In  fiscal  year  1981  outlays,  it 
will  be  $3.2  billion,  and  in  fiscal  year  1982 
outlays,  it  will  be  $2.6  billion. 

The  Helms  amendment  restored  the 
$300  million  add-on  this  morning.  I 
think  we  are  at  the  proper  mark. 

Mr.  President,  I   yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr. 
LuGAR).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
Tnere  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Sasser  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
debating  numbers  today,  but  there  are 
children  behind  these  numbers,  children 
who  deserve  a  chance  to  be  whatever  they 
can.  to  develop  and  grow  to  be  contribut- 
ing citizens  in  this  great  country  of  ours. 
The  child  nutrition  nrograms  in  this 
country  are  like  a  health  assurance  ool- 
icy.  They  assure  us  that  the  school"hil- 
dren  in  America  are  petting  a  balanced 
lunch  at  school.  th<it  they  will  be  able  to 
learn  and  play  without  hunger  pangs. 
The  school  breakfast  program  gets  chil- 
dren off  to  a  good  start  everv  day.  and  the 
child  care  food  programs  provide  essen- 
tial nutrition  for  development. 

Helping  our  children  grow  he^'thv  and 
strong  is  in  the  ultimate  national  in- 
terest— the  future  of  America  rests  with 


oiu-  children.  How  can  we  reduce  the  nu- 
tritional protection  that  these  programs 
provide? 

Ihe  President  has  proposed  a  massive 
cut  in  our  child  nutrition  programs — al- 
most 40  percent.  This  cut  is  larger  than 
other  programs,  and  it  does  not  make 
sense  to  me.  Learning  good  eating  habits 
early  in  life,  practicing  good  nutrition, 
will  turn  our  children  into  healthy  adults. 
And  frankly,  this  is  cost  effective.  We  will 
save  far  more  in  future  health-care  costs 
than  any  limited  savings  resulting  from 
this  nutrition  cut.  It  just  does  not  make 
sense. 

The  school  lunch  program  has  been  a 
staple  of  our  education  system  since  1946. 
It  h£is  provided  good  meals  for  our 
school-age  children  and  a  stable  market 
for  our  farmers.  The  cuts  proposed  by 
President  Reagan  may  put  this  program 
in  jeopardy. 

Now,  as  has  been  pointed  out  recently, 
the  school  lunch  operation  runs  much  like 
a  business — a  certain  amount  of  cash 
flow  is  necessary  to  cover  the  flxed  costs 
of  meal  preparation  and  overhead.  The 
effect  of  the  Reagan  cuts  will  be  to  se- 
verely reduce  the  cash  flow  to  school  dis- 
tricts running  the  lunch  programs,  thus 
forcing  the  schools  to  either  raise  prices 
dramatically  for  paid  students,  offer  al- 
ternative meals  to  attract  more  paying 
students,  or  drop  out  of  the  school  lunch 
program  altogether.  Given  the  budget 
crunch  that  our  schools  are  already  fac- 
ing. I  see  little  alternative  to  closing  the 
lunch  program  down. 

If  the  Reagan  cuts  are  adopted,  we  will 
lose  students  in  the  program,  we  will  lose 
schools,  and  flnallv.  it  will  be  the  poorest 
students  who  will  suffer  when  their 
school's  lunch  program  must  close  down. 
That  is  a  tragedy  that  I  am  sure  Presi- 
dent Reagan  would  not  want  to  see,  and 
that  the  Senate  must  not  allow. 

When  schools  are  forced  to  close  their 
school  lunch  programs,  American  farm- 
ers will  also  lose.  The  school  lunch  rro- 
gram  is  an  important  part  of  the  dairy 
price  support  program.  In  1979,  school 
lunches  used  99  percent  of  the  cheese, 
80  percent  of  the  butter,  and  about  13 
percent  of  the  nonfat  dry  milk  distrib- 
uted by  the  commodity  credit  program. 
The  Government  purchase  and  distribu- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  is  essen- 
tial to  maintaining  stable  commodity 
prices.  These  Reagan  slashes  will 
threaten  a  well  established  agricultural 
economic  program. 

While  we  may  all  have  oiu-  doubts 
about  other  budget  items  that  we  will  be 
debating  today.  I  cannot  imagine  anyone 
not  responding  to  the  impact  that  these 
massive  Reagan  cuts  will  have  on  child 
nutrition. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about  a 
change,  not  only  in  the  school  lunch 
rroaram,  but  in  the  res'-onsibility  that 
we  have  for  our  children.  All  Americans 
want  the  best  for  their  youngsters,  and 
as  a  Nation,  we  share  this  goal. 

I  su'^port  this  amendment  to  restore 
$200  million  for  our  school  lunch  and 
other  child  nutrition  programs.  Franklv, 
I  believe  that,  in  lif  ht  of  the  President's 
overall  cut  of  $16  billion  in  child  nutri- 
tion, this  $200  million  does  not  go  far 


enough  in  providing  sufficient  funds  to 
insure  tliat  our  schools  can  continue  to 
serve  school  lunched. 

These  nutrition  programs  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  discarded  in  a  budget  cut- 
ting frenzy.  Our  Nation's  children  are 
too  important.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  th^  effort  to  keep  the  school 
lunch  program  alive.  If  this  proposal 
fails,  each  Senator  should  remember  this 
day,  th^  issue,  when  we  hear  about  the 
first  school  that  must  close  its  lunchroom 
doors.  We  have  a  choice  to  make  today, 
to  respond  to  President  Reagan's  concern 
for  th3  truly  needy,  the  poor  children 
who  could  be  denied  a  nutritious  meal  if 
th.s  amendment  fails. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Sasser  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Sasser  to  restore  $200  million  in 
funding  for  the  national  school  lunch 
program.  The  long  commitment  of  Con- 
gress to  providing  nutrition  services  to 
the  Nation's  schoolchildren  in  order  to 
eliminate  himger  and  malnutrition  has 
paid  off.  We  have  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  children  whose  mental  and 
physical  development  is  stunted  by  an 
improper  diet. 

The  administration's  proposed  cuts  In 
the  school  lunch  program  will  have  a 
harmful  effect  up>on  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  this  area.  First,  the  elimination 
of  subsidies  for  all  paying  children  may 
result  in  a  schism  between  those  children 
who  receive  assistance  and  those  who  do 
not. 

Two  lines  will  form  in  the  school  cafe- 
terias— one  for  the  pay  ctiild  and  one  for 
children  who  receive  assistance.  Those 
who  receive  subsidies  will  be  stigmatized. 
Second,  reductions  in  fundmg  could 
result  in  such  drastic  price  increases  that 
many  schools  will  be  forced  to  stop  serv- 
ing meals  altogether.  Again,  the  Michi- 
gan School  Food  Service  Association  has 
indicated  to  me  that — 

The  price  Increase  Is  expected  to  drmstl- 
caJIy  reduce  participation  of  paying  stu- 
dents. Therefore.  It  will  no  longer  be  eco- 
nomically feasible  for  most  schools  In  Michi- 
gan to  operate  a  school  breakfast  or  lunch 
program  that  serves  only  needy  chUdren. 
As  a  result,  many  districts  will  eliminate 
all  feeding  programs. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  hesitant  to 
endorse  cuts  in  any  area  of  the  school 
limch  program  because  I  feel  so  strongly 
that  nutrition  dollars  are  wisely  spent, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  substaiitial 
savings  can  be  made  in  these  programs 
by  reducing  special  milk  in  schools  which 
serve  lunch,  cutting  back  nutrition  edu- 
cation funding  until  more  adequate  re- 
sources are  available,  reviewing  existing 
re^u'atorv  reou'rements.  and  reducing 
equipment  assistance  funds,  without 
jeopardizing  the  heart  of  the  .school 
lunch  program.  The  Sas.ser  amendment 
would  restore  $300  million  to  keep  the 
program  po'ng  but  it  would  still  reouire 
th"  Aeriru't'ire  Com'"itt«^  to  use  its  best 
judgment  as  to  where  cuts  can  be  made 
without  resulting  in  a  reversal  of  our 
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original  commitment  to  protecting  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
schoolchildren. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  further  votes  on  amendments  after 
this  vote. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  could  be  recog- 
nized for  30  more  seconds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  Monday  any  votes  that  are 
ordered  prior  to  the  hour  of  2  o'clock  be 
stacked  and  begin  at  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 
Sever 'L  Senators.  Vote! 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasszr)  .  All  t'me  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
Abdnor),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran ),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hat^kawa)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Pressler)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  CRANSTON) ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hxiddleston)  .  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky). 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcind  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yers  35, 
nays  54.  as  follows : 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  49  Leg.] 
YEAS— 35 


Bkucua 

Hart 

Pell 

Blden 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Bnid'ey 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Rleffle 

Burdlck 

Leahy 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Levin 

Sarbanea 

ChUea 

Long 

Saiser 

Dodd 

Matsiinaga 

Stennls 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

T«on"'as 

ETon 

Me^/enbaum 

Welcker 

Port 

Mitchell 

WlUlams 

Olenn 

Moynlhan 
NAYS— M 

Andrews 

Gold  water 

Nlckles 

Ann  strong 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Baker 

Graisley 

Packwood 

Bentaen 

Hatch 

Percy 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Boschwlts 

Hawkins 

Quav'e 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Ru'*man 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Schmitt 

Chafee 

Humohrey 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Specter 

D'Amato 

John  «  on 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Stevena 

Denton 

Kasten 

Symms 

Dtxon 

La-alt 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Luear 

Tower 

Dcmenlcl 

Mathlaa 

Wallop 

DurenJbeii^ei 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

East 

McCIure 

Oam 

Murkowakl 

NOT  VOTINO— 11 

Abdnor  DeConclnl  luouye 

C*nnon  Hayakawa  Pressier 

Cochian  HoUings  Zorlnoky 

Cranston  Huddiesion 

So  Mr.  S.\ssKRs  amendment  (UP  No. 
25)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  are  there  any  other  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  floor  who  have  a 
unanimous-consent  request?  If  not  I 
want  to  start  on  this  amendment,  if  I 
may. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  momen- 
tarily. I  want  to  make  one  check  on  my 
numbers  here,  but  I  will  begin  to  discuss 
the  amendment,  if  that  is  appropriate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  time  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rollings 
from  the  resolution. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  discussing  the  effect  of  this 
amendment. 

This  amendment  would  restore  the 
minimum  benefit  for  current  social  se- 
curity recipients.  It  would  not  extend 
that  same  benefit  out  into  the  future  to 
new  people  who  would  be  ccwning  on  so- 
cial security.  This  item  goes  directly  to 
the  heart  of  the  integrity  of  the  social 
security  system  and  the  social  security 
safety  net. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  order?  The  Senator  is  entitled 
to  be  heard.  This  is  an  important 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  the  1980  Presidential  cam"a*gn 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about 
social  security  and  whether  each  candi- 
date would  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
system  and  of  the  benefits  that  were 
available  to  the  peonle  covered  by  social 
security.  All  of  the  candidates  running, 
on  both  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic s'de.  clearly  stated  their  intention 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  that  benefit 
system.  In  fact.  President  Reagan  was 
quoted  many  times,  and  I  repeat  the 
quote  here.  It  has  been  cited  in  article 
after  article,  to  this  effect: 

No  on?  deoend'nt  uoon  social  security  to- 
day Is  polng  to  have  the  rug  pulled  out  from 
under  htm. 

That  is  the  quote,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  assertions 
of  candidate  Peagan.  and  recnt  prom- 
ises of  President  Reagan  that  no  one 
dependent  upon  social  security  is  going 
to  have  the  rug  pulled  out  from  under 
h'm.  ^h"  Pfas^n  administration  has  sent 
up  the  proposal  that  is  before  the  Sen- 


ate at  this  time.  And  that  proposal  does 
pull  the  rug  out  Irom  under  them.  It 
dismantles  part  of  the  safety  net  that 
has  been  talked  about  so  much.  It  is  go- 
ing to  do  harm  to  millions  of  older  peo- 
ple in  this  country. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  a  deeper 
threat  here.  It  is  this,  if  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration succeeds  in  dismantling  this 
part  of  the  social  security  system,  this 
part  of  the  soc.al  security  safety  net. 
then  what  part  is  next?  Who  is  next? 

Can  anyone  on  social  security  be  safe 
from  further  cuts  and  further  disman- 
tling if  we  allow  this  class  of  older  citt 
zens  to  lose  their  benefits  at  this  time? 
What  we  are  talk.ng  about  is  the  mini- 
mum benefit,  the  very  minimum  benefit 
that  a  person  on  social  security  can  re- 
ceive. I  want  to  cite  for  my  colleagues  the 
ages  of  thi  people  who  would  be  affected 
by  this  cut. 

There  are  13,678  persons  who  would  be 
affected  who  are  over  the  age  of  95 — over 
the  age  of  95. 

Between  the  ages  of  90  and  94,  across 
this  country,  there  are  66,396  people  who 
are  placed  in  jeopardy  by  this  cut. 

In  the  age  group  from  85  to  89,  there 
are  16.552  people. 
Ages  80  to  84.  there  are  284.534  persons. 
Of  people  75  to  79,  there  are  410,376. 
From  ages  70  to  74,  there  are  508,226. 
I  could  go  on  down  the  list,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  imagine  that.  Imagine  an  ad- 
ministration coming  in  here,  after  cam.- 
paigning  with  speeches  saying  that  they 
will   protect   people  on  social   security, 
com'ng  in  here  just  weeks  after  the  in- 
auguration to  dismantle  part  of  the  social 
security  system,  to  strip  away  the  mini- 
mum benefits.  And  to  take  funds  from 
people  in  these  age  ranges,  including  al- 
most 14,000  who  are  over  95  years  old  in 
this   country.   I   do   not   know   how   to 
describe  a  pol'cy  like  that. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  administra- 
tion expects  these  folks  to  do.  They  are 
certainly  not  able  to  go  out  and  f^nd  a 
job.  They  njay  not  have  other  family 
members  they  can  rely  on.  The  hard 
medical  data  show  that  most  people  in 
these  age  categories  tend  to  have  medical 
problems  of  one  kind  or  another.  Medi- 
cine today  is  expensive.  Health  services 
are  expensive.  Yet.  some  Senators  will 
vote  to  come  along  and  strio  away  the 
minimum  beneflt  under  social  security. 
Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  I  yie'.i  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  is  It  not 
true  that  this  amendment  takes  from 
these  dear  old  reoole  the  commitment 
that  has  been  made  in  the  printed  statu- 
tory law  of  this  land  since  the  inception 
of  the  rroCTam? 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  If  the  Government  Is  going 
to  tz^e  the  view  that  people  cannot  rely 
on  the  commitments  made  in  the  law 
itself  simplv  because  a  future  Congress 
m*ght  feel  that  th's  might  be  an  aporo- 
pr'ate  area  in  wh'ch  to  economize,  then 
what  do-s  that  do  to  all  the  o^hTs  who 
rely  on  those  commitments.  Would  not 
they  hive  cause  to  f^ar  that  at  some 
point,  the  Government  is  going  to  turn 
its  back  on  them  and  s'mnly  say  that 
they  also  will  not  get  what  they  were 
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supposed  to  get — that  they  also  will  not 
get  what  the  law  now  says  they  are  going 
to  receive? 

How  can  other  social  securitv  recipi- 
ents Uve  their  day-to-day  life  with  any- 
thing other  than  enormous  fear  for  every 
new  day,  when  the  Government  has  re- 
neged on  its  promises  to  3  million  of 
their  neighbors? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
exactly  right,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LONG.  Now,  it  would  be  a  differ- 
ent matter  if  the  Government  had  taken 
the  commitment  lightly — if  it  had  said, 
"We  are  going  to  give  you  this  minimvun 
benefit  as  long  as  we  can  afford  it,  but  if 
we  run  into  a  situation  where  the  (jov- 
emment  Is  in  the  red  and  we  need  to 
balance  the  budget,  then  you  don't  get 
it."  But  that  is  not  the  case.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  history  of  the  social  security 
law  that  its  commitments  would  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  Government  having  a 
balanced  budget. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  know  of  none.  I  know 
of  no  case  where  we  have  walked  away 
from  a  group  of  people  who  rely  on  this 
social  security  income.  We  have  never 
done  this  before.  This  breaks  new  ground. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  on  social  security 
can  count  on  anything  in  the  future  if 
this  part  of  the  program  is  stripped 
away. 

Mr.  LONG.  These  people  were  told 
when  they  paid  their  tax  that  they  could 
depend  on  getting  their  benefits,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  they  paid  a  considera- 
tion, if  we  compare  it  to  a  contract.  The 
working  people  said.  "Here  is  what  we 
put  up,"  and  the  Government  said. 
"When  you  are  old  and  you  cannot  work 
any  longer  here  is  what  you  can  take 
down." 

If  the  Government  does  not  recognize 
its  commitment,  what  are  these  old  peo- 
ple 85  years  old  going  to  do.  To  cite  the 
extreme  case,  what  are  these  old  souls 
90  years  old  who  never  did  own  much 
to  begin  with,  going  to  do  at  this  point 
in  life?  What  about  those  who  are  in  a 
nursing  home?  What  are  they  going  to 
do  to  make  up  the  income  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  reducing? 

May  I  ask  the  Senator,  does  this 
square  with  the  commitment  that  we 
are  not  going  to  adjust  the  cost-of-Uvlng 
adjustment?  Here  is  one  group  of  recipi- 
ents and  without  reference  to  their  need 
at  all  the  proposal  is  that  we  will  just  cut 
their  check  by  an  average  of  something 
like  $50.  Does  that  square  with  the  phi- 
losophy that  was  expressed  by  no  less  a 
person  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  we  must  not  tamper  With  this 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  all  recip- 
ients even  if  it  is  to  make  it  more  real- 
istic and  more  correctly  adjusted  to 
those  people's  needs?  We  must  not  do 
that  as  far  as  the  other  recipients  are 
concerned  but  we  can  make  a  big  re- 
duction in  this  little  group  here.  I  .say 
little — it  is  not  all  that  small — it  is  3  mil- 
lion people,  almost  the  population  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  one  says  for  these  3 
million  dear  old  souls  the  commitment  is 
different.  They  did  not  put  up  as  much 
taxes  as  we  think  they  should  have  put 


up  in  years  gone  by:  therefore,  they  had 
the  best  of  it  in  that  respect.  And  so  we 
will  cut  by  $50  the  magnificent  sum  of 
$122  a  month  they  are  getting  to  live  on. 
How  does  this  square  with  the  philoso- 
phy and  the  argument  that  we  should 
not  consider  an  adjustment  in  the  cost- 
of-l.vlng  provisions? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
right.  That  Is  a  contradiction  right  on 
Its  face.  What  the  administration  has 
done  is  target  the  weakest  ones.  They 
have  taken  the  ones  who  have  the  hard- 
est time  getting  organized  and  the  hard- 
est time  fighting  back,  and  they  have 
decided  those  are  the  ones  they  wiU  take 
the  benefit  from.  If  the  American  people 
find  out  about  this,  and  I  realize  that  It  Is 
20  minutes  to  5  on  a  Friday  afternoon, 
I  do  not  know  if  we  can  get  the  facts 
out  across  this  country  or  not  over  the 
weekend,  but  I  will  tell  the  Senator  this : 
I  think  if  most  people  in  the  country 
find  out  what  is  being  done  here,  to  back 
away  from  this  commitment  to  these 
elderlv  people,  thev  are  going  to  be  out- 
raged. They  are  going  to  be  outraged 
about  It. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  a  further  ouestlon'  If  some 
of  us  would  1  ke  to  help  the  President, 
help  him  show  the  American  people  that 
he  wants  to  a'd  these  aged  people  and 
maintain  the  soundness  of  the  social  se- 
curity system — if  we  would  Uke  to  help 
protect  the  President's  credlbir.ty,  would 
we  not  do  him  a  favor  to  get  him  out  of 
this  trap  by  simply  saying  that  a  mis- 
take must  have  been  made?  Surely,  there 
must  have  been  a  mistake  somewhere. 
Let  us  simply  correct  It.  By  domg  so, 
would  we  not  be  doing  the  President  a 
great  favor?  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  in- 
volved in  handling  welfare  legislation, 
where  unfortunately  some  poor  souls  get 
their  check  cut. 

They  cannot  understand  It,  even 
though  the  reduction  results  from  the 
complexity  of  the  relationship  of  the 
welfare  law  to  the  social  security  law. 
or  something  like  that. 

But  would  we  not  be  doing  the  Presi- 
dent a  great  favor  in  this  situation  to 
protect  him  by  taking  this  part  of  this 
proposal  out? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  think  the  Senator  Is 
exactly  right.  I  do  not  know  whether  It 
is  the  zealots  down  at  OMB  who  targeted 
these  poor  old  people  or  who  it  was.  I 
know  the  Senator  is  exactly  right.  If  we 
want  to  h2lD  the  President  keep  his  word 
and  keep  the  pledge  he  made  time  and 
time  again  all  across  this  country  we 
have  to  restore  this  item.  If  we  do  not 
do  It  the  Senator  Is  right.  President 
Reagan  will  be  violating  the  pubUc 
pledge  that  he  made. 

Mr.  LONG.  How  does  this  proposal 
square  with  the  dictum  that  Mr.  Stock- 
man himself  has  told  some  of  us  on  these 
committees,  "We  are  not  going  to  touch 
this  social  security  net "?  How  does  that 
square  with  the  administration  proposal 
that  we  must  cut  these  dear  old  people 
by  $50?  Yes.  I  am  told  that  some  of  them 
may  be  getting  a  second  pension.  I  am 
also  told  that  there  are  a  lot  of  them 
who  do  not  have  any  other  pension  to 
turn  to. 

Mr  RIEGLE.  That  is  exactly  right.  The 


contradiction,  as  the  Senator  points  out. 
is  obvious  right  on  its  face  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  bemg  honest  with 
people.  In  fact.  If  the  committee  bill 
stands  as  it  is  and  we  j  jst  rip  away  that 
part  of  the  safety  net  from  th-jse  3  mil- 
lion people  across  the  country,  then  that 
means  that  the  pledge  was  worthless  that 
was  made  by  the  President. 

Believe  me.  not  a  single  person  on  so- 
cial security  will  miss  the  message  In 
this.  If  the  President's  pledge  was  not 
something;  they  could  depend  with  re- 
gard to  the  minimum  benefits,  who  can 
depend  on  anything?  Who  Is  nejct?  Who 
gets  cut  off  social  security  next  week  or 
next  monlliV  There  Is  no  way  of  know- 
ing. But  once  we  start  down  this  road, 
once  we  start  tossing  people  off  to  the 
s'de.  whic-i  Is  what  is  being  proposed 
here,  I  do  not  think  any  one  on  social 
security  is  safe  from  that  kind  of  an  ap- 
proach, and  that  Is  the  Issue. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator about  the  argtmient  that  these  old 
people  are  getting  a  windfall— that  they 
did  not  put  very  much  m  and.  therefore, 
should  not  take  very  much  out?  If  we 
are  going  to  go  by  that  standard,  can  the 
Senator  tell  me  how  many  of  those  30 
mlUlon  that  have  not  been  cut  up  to  this 
point  will  bf  affected?  Would  not  many 
more  of  those  30  million  be  cut  if  they 
are  only  entitled  to  take  back  out  what 
they  put  In? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  A  lot  of  people  are  going 
to  be  hurt  severely.  That  Is  the  problem. 
The  Senator  Indicated  here  and,  I  Indi- 
cated earlier,  the  ages  of  the  people  In- 
volved— I  mean  If  we  are  going  to  go  pick 
on  someone.  If  the  administration  is 
going  to  go  pick  on  someone,  why  pick 
on  someone  who  Is  95  or  someone  who  is 
89  years  old?  This  is  going  to  offend  the 
American  people  when  they  find  out 
about  it,  if  they  find  out  about  it.  The 
problem  is  that  they  still  have  the  Presi- 
dent's pledg:;  out  there  saying.  "We  are 
not  going  to  hurt  anybody  on  social  se- 
curity," and  yet  we  have  a  bill  right  here 
on  the  floor  that,  unless  we  amend  It,  Is 
going  to  hurt  3  million  people  on  social 
security.  That  Is  the  bottom  line. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  asked  me  to  yield.  So  let 
me  yield  first  to  him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  just 
briefly,  am  I  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing that  there  are  approximately  3  mil- 
lion recipients  of  social  secur.ty  who 
would  be  involved  in  this  program  and 
that  a  million  of  these  individuals  are 
individuals  with  a  total  income  of  $3,100? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  is  what  the  data 
Indicates. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  for  3  mllUon  In- 
dividuals, a  million  of  whom  make  $3,100 
there  will  be  some  reduction  of  their 
Income. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pointed 
out,  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  social  security  that  individuals  have 
been  purged  from  the  social  security 
rolls.  These  individuals  are  dependent 
upon  neighborhood  health  centers,  which 
are  going  to  be  significantly  reduced; 
are  dependent  on  food  stamp  programs, 
which  are  going  to  be  significantly  re- 
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duced:  are  beneficiaries  of  a  fuel  assist- 
ance program,  which  Is  going  to  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced;  rely  on  the  title  XX 
services  program  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  wh.ch  is  going  as  block  grants  to 
the  States,  and  which  is  going  to  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced.  So,  the  Senator's 
amendment  which  I  have  cosponsored 
will  restore  benefits  to  3  million  of  the 
neediest  individuals  in  cur  society,  the 
elderly  who  have  complied  with  the  law — 
in  most  instances  elderly  means  women 
in  our  society — and  who  are  going  to  see 
some  reduction  in  their  total  income  at 
the  same  time  when  there  are  significant 
cuts  in  the  oth°r  supportive  programs. 

This  amendment  is  particularly  com- 
pelling when  considered  against  the 
background  of  the  reduction  of  these 
other  support  programs.  We  are  not  only 
talking  about  dollars  suid  cents  reduc- 
tion in  their  income  but  we  are  talking 
about  significant  reductiMis  in  the  kind 
of  services  which  have  been  effective 
lifelines  to  these  individuals  whether  it 
has  been  nutrition,  health  services,  legal 
services  or  fuel  assistance  programs. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Mi.higan  would  agree  that  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  all  these  cuts  is  trouble- 
some, and  that  the  burden  in  the  battle 
against  inflation  is  really  targeted  to  a 
very  substantial  degree  against  some  of 
our  neediest,  most  elderly  individuals, 
and  people  who  have  served  this  coun- 
try well? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  When  you  start  adding  these 
things  up,  you  have  to  wonder  how  much 
these  folks  who  have  been  targeted  can 
stand.  Many  are  just  barely  getting  by 
now.  holding  body  and  soul  together. 
Then  they  are  being  hit  not  just  from 
one  direction,  as  the  Senator  points  out. 
with  a  reduction  of  the  minimum  bene- 
fit, but  being  hit  in  all  these  other  areas 
at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  understand 
the  motivation  behind  the  administra- 
tion's proposal. 

That  was  certainly  not  what  candi- 
date Reagan  talked  about  in  the  course 
of  the  campaign.  I  think  if  people  had 
understood  that  this  is  what  they  had 
in  mind,  you  would  have  seen  outrage 
across  this  country  a  long,  long  time 
ago. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  test- 
ing the  waters.  If  they  can  come  in  and 
pick  off  this  group,  who  are  old  and.  In 
many  cases,  infirm  and  unable  to  come 
here  and  fight  for  themselves,  who  on 
social  security  is  going  to  be  safe  in  the 
future?  The  answer  is  no  one  is  going 
to  be  safe,  no  one  is  going  to  be  safe  on 
social  security  if  they  get  away  with  this. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  agree  with  me  that  these  budg- 
et-cutting measures  place  the  burden 
upon  the  backs  of  many  of  our  most  el- 
derly citizens,  the  neediest  and  the  poor- 
est of  individuals?  This  certainly  fails 
to  meet  the  test  of  fairness  in  our  battle 
against  inflation  which  has  been  out- 
lined by  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  the  Presi- 
dent? The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  at- 
tempting to  restore  benefits  to  those 
senior  citizens  who  have  paid  into  social 
security. 


Would  he  not  agree  with  me  that  un- 
less we  do  so  we  are  not  meeting  the 
President's  test  which  he  has  established, 
which  is  the  test  of  fairness,  certainly  at 
least  from  the  minimum  social  security 
recipients'  point  of  view? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
right,  if  we  were  to  allow  this  to  stand. 
What  they  propose  is  wrong  on  its  face. 
It  is  unfair.  We  can  support  a  sharing 
of  the  burden  across  our  society,  and  I 
think  everybody  is  prepared  to  take  a 
fair  share.  But  how  can  we  support  a 
proposal  to  single  out  this  group  and  to 
target  these  people?  In  light  of  the  Presi- 
dent's pledges,  this  proposal  not  only 
violates  solemn  pledges  but  also  puts 
everybody  on  social  security  on  notice 
that  they  may  be  next.  They  may  very 
well  be  next. 

If  we  start  down  this  road,  we  will  see 
social  security  dismantled  piece  by  piece. 
Apparently,  the  administration  has  de- 
cided to  start  out  with  the  ones  least 
able  to  protect  themselves.  It  really  is 
an  outrageous  approach. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  As  I  understand  it, 
over  a  million  of  the  people  receiving  the 
social  security  minimum  benefit  have 
total  incomes  of  less  than  $3,100  a  year, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  is  my  imderstand- 
ing,  yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  is  $60  a  week.  I 
find  it  incredible  that  the  administra- 
tion would  put  forward  a  program  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  retirees' 
income  by  eliminating  this  important 
social  security  benefit. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  conten- 
tion will  be  made  that  recipients  of  the 
social  security  minimum  benefit  can  pick 
up  welfare  payments  of  some  sort  to  try 
to  compensate  for  part  of  that  loss.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  people  with  a  total 
income,  over  1  million  Americans,  of  $60 
a  week  will  suffer  a  cut  in  their  income. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Well,  the  Senator  is  ex- 
actly right.  The  whole  purpose  of  social 
security  was  to  give  people  a  way  to  par- 
ticipate in  advance  so  they  would  not 
have  to  go  on  welfare  some  day. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  That  was  the  next  point  I  wished 
to  go  on  to  make,  and  that  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  elimination  of  the  mini- 
mum benefit  under  the  social  security 
program.  One  consequence  will  be  a  drop 
in  the  income  of  people  who  absolutely 
cannot  afford  a  drop  in  income. 

The  second  consequence  Is  it  will  cause 
some  people  who,  in  effect,  have  been 
able  to  make  it  on  the  bEisis  of  social 
securitv  to  become  welfare  recipients. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  is  exactlv  correct. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thought  one  of  our 
obiectives  on  a  whole  range  of  programs 
has  been  to  move  peoole  off  of  welfare, 
not  to  move  people  onto  welfare,  which 
will  be  one  of  the  consequences  of  this 
cut. 

Mr.  RIFGLE.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  When  I  try  to  Imagine,  say,  a  per- 
son who  Is  95  years  old  and  may  be 
housebound,  I  do  not  even  know  how 


they  are  going  to  get  down  to  the  welfare 
oflBce  because  their  social  security  bene- 
f.t  is  taken  away. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  Other  point  which 
the  Senator  made,  which  I  think  Is  ex- 
tremely important,  is  that  no  one  should 
be  fooled  or  lulled  into  a  sense  of  false 
security.  If  this  elimination  of  a  benefit 
provided  under  the  social  security  laws  is 
allowed  to  stand  it  then  constitutes  a 
precedent  with  respect  to  talcing  people 
off  of  the  social  security  rolls. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  it  breaks  new 
ground.  The  millions  and  millions  of 
Americans,  well  in  excess  of  30  million 
Americans,  who  are  now  on  the  regular 
social  security  programs — and  this  is  one 
of  the  regular  social  security  programs — 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  prom- 
ises and  commitments  made  to  them  with 
respect  to  the  obligation  that  would  be 
made  in  their  retirement  years  will  con- 
tinue to  be  fulfilled. 

Does  the  Senator  anticipate  the  pos- 
sibility that  this  is  but  the  first  onslaught 
with  respect  to  the  benefits  paid  under 
the  social  security  program  to  millions  of 
retired  Americans? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  think  that  is  exactly  the 
risk.  If  the  administration  breaks  its 
promise  and  gets  away  with  it,  I  do  not 
think  anybody  on  social  security  can  feel 
secure  in  the  future.  As  you  say.  this  is  a 
brand  new  threat.  We  have  never  had  to 
contend  with  this  before.  Once  the  prin- 
ciple is  violated,  once  we  start  removing 
people  from  social  security,  where  does 
it  stop?  These  people  entered  the  system 
on  the  understanding  that  there  would, 
be  this  kind  of  protection.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  exactly  right,  about  the  jeop- 
ardy that  this  poses  to  every  single  person 
who  is  on  social  security. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Or  anticipates  being 
on  social  security. 

Mr.  RIEGI E.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  What  is  at  stake  here 
is  for  the  first  time  the  Nation  is  failing 
to  honor  the  obligations  it  has  assumed 
under  the  social  security  system. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Well,  that  is  exactly 
right.  I  think  that  is  why  the  President, 
when  he  was  running  as  a  candidate, 
went  to  such  great  pains  to  assure  people 
that  this  very  thing  would  not  happen. 
But.  here  we  are  only  weeks  into  this  ad- 
ministration and  it  has  already  hap- 
pened. The  promise  has  been  broken,  the 
steamroller  is  coming  right  through  the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  now  we  are  going 
to  start  by  taking  this  minimum  benefit 
away  from  the  people  whom  I  have 
eni:merated  here. 

If  the  administration  gets  away  with 
this,  if  they  break  their  promise  and  es- 
tablish this  precedent.  I  th'nk  you  will  see 
one  pssault  after  another  on  the  social 
security  system  over  the  next  4  years.  I 
think  th'Jt  is  what  we  see  coming. 

Mr.  SARB4NES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
th"  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
lea«nie. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Michio'an  for  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  whi^h  definitely 
ought  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  join  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
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igan  in  trying  to  help  the  President  keep 
his  campaign  pledge  that  under  his 
budget  cut  proposals  the  needy  will 
not  suffer.  To  emphasize  that  support  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  in- 
cluded as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  include  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  have  my  own  state- 
ment. I  have  accommodated  some  com- 
ments by  other  Members,  and  I  think  I 
will  at  this  time  go  ahead  and  make  my 
own  statement. 

I  will  be  submitting  this  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Chiles, 
Senator  Long,  Senator  Bentsen,  Sen- 
ator Robert  C.  Byrd,  Senator  Metzen- 
BAUM,  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator 
Mitchell,  Senator  Moynihan,  Senator 
Williams,  and  now  Senator  Matsunaga. 
and  my  colleague.  Senator  Levin. 

I  am  sure  before  we  finally  vote  on 
this  on  Monday  we  will  have  others.  I 
hope  some  from  the  Republican  side.  I 
hope  there  will  be  some  Senators  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  who  will  decide 
they  want  to  help  the  President  keep 
the  solemn  promise  that  he  made. 

The  amendment  we  are  proposing 
would  see  to  it  that  there  would  not  be 
a  cut  in  benefits  for  the  current  social 
security  recipients  who  are  now  receiv- 
ing the  minimum  benefit. 

Minimum  social  security  benefits  are 
payments  based  on  the  minimum  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  of  $122  per 
month.  This  is  the  minimum  social  se- 
curity benefit  payable  to  a  worker  upon 
retirement  at  age  65  or  upon  disability. 
It  is  the  lowest  possible  amount  on  which 
other  monthly  benefits,  such  as  wives' 
and  children's  benefits,  are  based.  And 
since  1979.  the  entry  level  minimum 
bereflt  has  been  frozen  at  $122  per 
month. 

The  resolution  before  us  would  elim- 
inate the  minimum  social  security  benefit 
not  only  for  future  retirees,  but  also  for 
those  who  are  currently  receiving  it.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  fair  or  wise  to  cut  back 
on  people  who  are  on  the  program  right 
now — and  I  hope  this  is  a  matter  upon 
which  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  agree  after  the  debate  is  concluded. 
I  hope  all  Senators  can  agree  on  this 
regardless  of  how  they  may  feel  about 
eliminating  the  minimum  benefit  for 
future  retirees. 

So  I  want  to  stress  again  that  the 
amendment  we  are  offering  here  is  lim- 
ited only  to  those  who  are  currently  col- 
lecting the  minimum  benefit. 

I  might  just  say  parenthetically  that 
my  own  sympathies  would  be  in  retain- 
ing this  benefit  for  future  people  who 
would  come  under  social  security,  but  we 
are  not  attempting  to  do  that  here.  We 
are  only  attempting  to  maintain  the 
benefits  for  those  who  are  presently  re- 
ceiving them. 

This  amendment  restores  funds  only 
for  those  already  receiving  minimum 
benefits.  There  are  3  million  current 
minimum  benefit  recipients. 

Those  who  advocate  the  elimination 
of  the  minimum  benefit  argue  that  it  will 
not  hurt  those  In  need.  But  the  fact  of 


the  matter  Is  that  eliminating  the  mini- 
mum benefits  will  work  a  very  real  hard- 
ship on  a  substantial  number  of  our  very 
old  and  very  poor  people. 

I  cited  before  the  statistics  on  the  age 
of  persons  who  will  be  affected  by  this 
cut. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  numbers  be  printed  at 
this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iii  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Age  distribution  of  aged  minimum  benefit 
beneficiaries 

Number  of 

Age :  beneflciariea 

62-64  -  230.956 

65-69  533.118 

70-74 - 608.226 

75-79  -  410.376 

80-84  284.634 

85-89  167.562 

90-94  66.396 

96    and   over 13.678 

Source:  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
GAO  did  a  recent  study  on  the  m.nimum 
benefit,  it  was  unable  to  determine  the 
income  status  of  fully  26  percent  of 
those  who  are  currently  receiving  the 
minimum  benefit.  Many  are  widows  who 
entered  the  work  force  late  in  their  life, 
after  the  death  of  their  spouse.  Many 
are  poor  senior  citizens  between  the  ages 
of  62  and  65  who  are  not  yet  old  enough 
to  be  eligible  for  supplemental  security 
income  and  who  will  be  faced  with  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  drop  in  their  al- 
ready inadequate  retirement  income  if 
the  minimum  benefit  is  precipitously 
eliminated. 

We  simply  do  not  know  enough  about 
who  these  people  are — but  it  is  clearly 
irresponsible  to  blindly  assume  that  they 
can  get  along  financially  if  the  minimum 
benefit  is  suddenly  ripped  away.  These 
peop'e  worked  and  retired  under  a  given 
set  of  rules,  and  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  count  on  not  having  their  benefits 
reduced  now  after  the  fact. 

If  benefits — after  retirement — can  be 
cut  like  this.  I  think  all  social  security 
beneliciaries  will  have  to  live  in  fear  that 
they  will  be  next  and  that  they  will  have 
their  benefits  also  attacked  at  some  fu- 
ture date — maybe  in  weeks;  maybe  in 
months;  who  knows  when? 

It  also  should  be  emphasized  that  by 
going  back  and  recalculating  the  benefits 
for  3  million  current  recipients  is  noth- 
ing short  of  an  administrative  night- 
mare. Since  the  wage  history  of  these 
beneficiaries  go  back  many  years,  some 
as  far  back  as  the  1930's,  they  are  not 
all  on  the  social  security  computers.  This 
means  that  the  files  and  recalculations 
would  all  have  to  be  worked  by  hand. 
Secretary  Schwe  ker  recently  testified 
that  it  would  take  between  8  000  and 
10,000  person  years  of  work  to  do  this 
computation.  That  would  entail  some- 
thing like  $250  million  of  salaries  and 
expenses  alone. 

So  even  if  this  were  to  be  done,  it 
would  be  very  expensive  and  it  would 
take  a  massive  bureaucracy  just  to  tackle 
the  job. 


But  even  worse  than  the  cost,  dump- 
ing this  kind  of  task  on  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  would  create  chaos 
and  could  very  well  delay  the  processing 
of  checks  for  all  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries. I  do  not  think  we  should  do  this 
kind  of  disservice  to  our  senior  citizens 
at  the  very  moment  when  we  are  trying 
to  straighten  out  the  workings  of  Gov- 
ernment itself. 

As  I  have  said  before,  and  as  I  voted 
in  the  Budget  Committee,  I  am  sympa- 
thetic with  the  need  to  make  substantial 
reductions  in  Federal  spending.  My 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  proposed 
eUmination  of  the  minimum  benefits  for 
future  retirees — although  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  be  discontinuing  it — it  deals 
only  with  the  issue  of  those  who  are  now 
receiving  the  benefit  and,  in  many  cases, 
have  come  to  depend  upon  it  and  I  think 
would  be  in  very  serious  straits  if  it  sud- 
denly were  pulled  away. 

(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 

trP    AMEKDMENT    NO.    2« 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment  No. 
22) 

(Purpose:  to  restore  funds  for  social  security 
minimum  benefits) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask. 
that  the  amendment  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riscix). 
for  himself.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Bnrr- 
SEN,  Mr.  RoBEBT  C.  Btro.  Mr.  MrrzcKBAUM. 
Mr.  Kemneot.  Mr.  MrrcHEix,  Mr.  Motkihan, 
Mr.  WuxiAMs.  Mr.  Tsoncas.  Mr.  Matsumag*. 
and  Mr.  Levim.  proposes  an  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  26. 

Mr.  RIEltLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  "»62.144.000.000" 
In  line  17.  strike  out  through  -$47,694  090.- 
000"  In  line  20  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "t£3.625.000.000  and  ouUays  by 
$36  946.000.000  In  fiscal  year  1982:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $60,128,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $47,694,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983.". 

On  page  7.  beginning  with  "$9  3'=4.000.000" 
in  line  16.  strike  out  ttirough  "$10,870,000.- 
000"  in  line  18  and  iiisen  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "$8.554  000.000  in  fiscal  year  1982: 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $4,494.- 
000.000  and  ouUays  by  $■} 570.000.000.". 

On  page  8.  beginning  with  "$4,776,000,000'* 
in  line  26.  strike  out  through  "$6.388000.000" 
on  page  9.  in  line  3  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "$5,576  000.003  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $5,490,000,000  in  outlays  for  fis::al 
year  1982:  $7,260,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $7,288,000,000". 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  do  two  things:  It 
would  restore  the  minimum  benefit  for 
those  persons  presently  receiving  it  un- 
der social  security,  and  that  is  a  figure 
of  $800  million  a  year  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $900  million  a  year  in  out- 
lays in  1983. 

The  second  thing  it  would  do  is  to  pro- 
vide an  offsetting  reduction.  What  we 
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are  proposing  to  spend  to  keep  these  peo- 
ple protected  under  social  security  we 
intend  to  pay  for  w.th  other  savings  and 
economies  in  the  Government.  The  Gov- 
emmenUl  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  \x  instructed  to  report  legis- 
lation that  would  require  savings  of  this 
amount,  of  $800  mUlion  in  fiscal  year 
1982  and  $900  million  in  fiscal  year  1983 
by  a  much  tighter  control  of  Govern- 
ment travel:  by  reducing  or  eliminating 
filmmaking  within  the  Government;  by 
cutting  back  on  the  services  and  the  ex- 
penses of  consultants:  by  reducmg  sup- 
plies- and  by  otherwise  scaling  back  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  other  services.  These 
cuts  would  be  applied  across  aU  civilian 
agencies  within  the  Government. 

So  we  are  proposing  here,  by  this 
amendment,  two  steps:  First,  to  mam- 
tain  the  minimum  benefit  for  those  now 
on  social  security:  and  to  provide  the 
money  by  making  other  economies  in  the 
Government  that  we  think  make  more 
sense.  So  that  the  force  of  our  amend- 
ment would  not  be  to  raise  the  cost  of 
this  budget  bv  1  cent.        ^     ,  ,         .  .„ 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportvmity  to  announce  my 
strong  support  for  the  present  amend- 
ment to  restore  funding  for  the  social 
security  minimum  benefit  for  current 
recipients.  . 

The  $122  minimum  monthlv  benefit  is 
important  to  those  retired  workers  whose 
lifetime  earnings  were  very  low.  It  is  a 
benefit  that  is  higher  than  the  amount 
resulting  from  the  regular  benefit  for- 
mula, in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
low-average  earnings  causes  lower  bene- 
fit levels. 

What  President  Reagan  is  proposing, 
however,  is  that  we  eliminate  the  mini- 
mum benefit  completely,  grant  supple- 
mental security  income  payments  to 
those  eligible,  and  recalculate  benefits 
for  the  3  million  Americans  now  receiving 
the  minimum  benefit. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  our  former  colleague  Dick 
Schweiker.  estimates  that  between  8.000 
and  10.000  man-years  of  work  would  be 
required  to  comolete  the  administrative 
task  of  recalculating  benefits  for  current 
recipients.  I  personally  find  it  surprising 
that  an  administration  so  bent  on  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  people  would  even  make  such  a 
I   proposal. 

As  of  January  1.  1980.  50.484  Tennes- 
seans  were  receiving  less  than  $133  per 
month— making  it  seventh  in  the  ranking 
of  States  with  high  percentages  of  resi- 
dents relying  on  low  social  security 
benefits.  Fourteen  percent  of  all  Tennes- 
see beneficiaries  now  receive  a  minimum 
benefit.  Mr.  President,  and  I  for  one  be- 
lieve that  persons  retired  since  the  1950's 
and  1960's  should  not  have  their  bene- 
fits suddenly  reduced. 

Therefore.  I  reiterate  mv  support  for 
the  Rle^le-Long-Chiles  amendment  It 
makes  administrative  sense.  It  is  fair  in 
its  acproach.  And  most  importantly,  it 
continues  to  pay  minimum  benefits  to 
those  who  have  earned  them. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Tsongas 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  with 
Senator  Tsoncas  having  been  added  as  a 
cosponsor,  I  would  like  to  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time.  I  will  leave  the 
floor  shortly.  I  ask  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  control  the  remainder  of  my 
time  today  in  my  behalf. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
is  probably  better  that  we  conclude  the 
debate  on  Monday — even  though  we  have 
not  had  any  on  this  side — because  there 
are  not  many  people  here.  Some  of  those 
who  imderstand  the  issue  have  already 
spoken. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  indicate  to 
those  who  were  outraged  at  11  o'clock 
and  who  are  still  outraged  at  10  after 
5,  and  apparently  will  be  outraged  at 
any  time  we  save  any  money  in  this  body, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  denying 
benefits  to  those  who  have  earned  their 
social  security.  The  President  made  that 
very  clear. 

In  fact.  I  believe  there  was  a  bipartisan 
effort  afoot  to  change  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment,  which  would  have  affected 
35  or  36  million  social  security  benefici- 
aries, and  the  President  himself  shot 
that  down. 

I  think  it  is  a  gross  misrepresentation 
of  the  facts  to  spread  rumors  on  the 
Senate  floor  late  in  the  afternoon  on 
Friday  that  you  ought  to  be  in  fear  if 
you  receive  social  security  benefits,  and 
that  you  cannot  trust  this  administra- 
tion. This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
issue  before  us. 

I  hope  that  those  who  are  so  eager  to 
discredit  the  Reagan  administration  will 
just  give  him  a  little  time.  He  is  trying  to 
straighten  out  a  mess  that  many  of 
them  have  created  over  the  years  with 
their  votes.  Much  of  the  Federal  spend- 
ing, many  of  the  regulations,  high  in- 
terest rates  and  inflation  are  what  we 
are  trying  to  correct  in  this  administra- 
tion. 

We  hope  we  can  do  it  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  and  I  think  we  can. 

With  reference  to  the  minimum  bene- 
fit, it  Is  controversial,  and  a  very  delicate 
matter.  I  would  be  pleased  to  address  the 
issue  at  greater  length  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle>  was  not  .it 
the  hearing  we  had  earlier  this  week, 
where  Mr.  Ahart  of  the  General  Account- 
ing OflQce  testified.  Although  the  study 
they  did  just  addressed  prospective  elimi- 
nation of  minimum  benefits,  his  findings 
about  the  income  characteristics  and 
work  characteristics  of  minimum  benefi- 
ciaries, in  mv  view,  would  support  elimi- 
nation of  the  entire  benefit. 

Without  going  into  detail  at  this  time, 
these  are  some  of  the  things  they  found 
in  their  study  I  am  quotirg  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce.  not  David  Stock- 
man, not  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, not  Alexander  Haig.  or  anyone 
else: 

W?  found  that  the  mlnltium  b«neflt  provi- 
sion, which  was  intended  to  help  the  poor, 
has  in  recent  years  mainly  benefited  retired 
goTemment  workers  with  pension,  and  home- 


niakers  supported  by  their  spouses'  Incomes. 
Ironically,  mo^t  needy  people  receUe  no  addi- 
tional Income  from  the  minimum  provision 
because  they  are  already  covered  by  the  Sup- 
plemental Security  income  program,  which 
requires  a  dollar  for  dollar  oflset  for  other 
Income  received. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity labeled  the  minimum  benefit  a 
"windfall.'  The  GAO  study  goes  on  to 
say: 

The  minimum  benefit  by  Its  very  nature 
provides  an  unearned  bonus  or  windfall  to 
people  who  have  hid  .ery  low  lifetime  earn- 
ings covered  by  social  security.  For  example, 
If  the  woriier's  benefit  as  computed  by  the 
formula  Is  only  $40.  he  or  she  would  receive 
the  higher  minimum  benefit  of  $122. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  is  a  lot  of 
money. 

But,  if  these  elderly  people  are  poor, 
they  are  also  eligible  tor  SSI.  I  heard  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  talk  about 
a  9o-year-old  lady.  Li  that  lady  is  not 
covered  by  SSI,  she  should  be. 

I  would  hope  on  Monday  we  could 
focus  on  the  issue  and  not  just  cover  the 
waterfront,  suggesting  to  anybody  who 
might  be  withm  hearing  distance  that 
somehow  the  President  is  about  to  wreck 
the  social  security  program. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  a  very  delicate 
issue.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  ex- 
pressed that  view  when  we  were  making 
our  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  We  may  want  to 
modify  the  administration's  suggestion 
in  the  committee.  But  I  would  hope  we 
might  continue  debate  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. Therefore,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  something  about  this  subject. 

When  the  Senate  meets  on  Monday.  I 
will  have  something  further  to  say,  but 
at  this  point  I  would  like  to  discuss  one 
other  subject  which  has  been  discussed 
previously. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not  on 
the  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  miprht  have  8  minutes  to  discuss 
the  relation.sh'D  of  the  State  Department 
and  trade  without  it  counting  against  the 
time  on  thp  amendment  or  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESTDTNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATE   DEPAwnvrKNT   TAKEOVER 
IN  TRADE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
nieased  to  s«»e  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  'Mr.  Dil*-)  is  on  the  foor.  be- 
cause I  believe  he  is  aware  of  what  I  am 
eet+ing  readv  to  discuss,  and  I  think  It 
is  of  concern  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  iust  as  it  is  of  con- 
cern to  all  Senators  who  have  thought 
about  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  few  davs.  we 
have  heard  a  (rood  deal  about  a  contro- 
versy within  the  administration  on  the 
role  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  one 
aspect  of  this  controversy  has  for  the 
most  part  received  almost  no  attention. 
Yet  it  is  th*?  only  subject  in  the  contro- 
versy where  the  Congress  has  explicitly 
and  repeatedly  said  that  the  Secretary 


of  State  does  not  have  authOTity:  It  is 
trade  negotiations. 

Under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  the  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
was  created  in  the  Executive  Offlce  of 
the  President.  The  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative is  nominated  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  He  has  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary. 

Moreover,  the  Finance  Committee  in- 
sisted this  should  be  a  Cabinet  level  job 
because  we  did  not  want  the  importance 
of  this  position  to  be  misunderstood. 

This  person  has  statutory  authority 
to  negotiate  trade  agreements  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  'Ihis  is  what  the 
Finance  Committee  report  on  the  Trade 
Act  said  about  the  condition  at  that 
time: 

U.S.  trade  policy  has  not  been  noted  for 
Its  coherence  or  consistency.  Throughout 
most  of  the  postwar  era.  U.S.  trade  policy 
has  been  the  orphan  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Too  often  the  Executive  has  granted  trade 
concessions  to  accomplish  political  objec- 
tives. 

His  lead  role  in  trade  negotiation  was 
also  confirmed  in  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3  of  1979. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
last  discussed  this  matter  and  the  Sen- 
ate last  decided,  and  the  House  has  con- 
curred, that  it  is  not  the  privilege  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  speaking  for  his  De- 
partment and  exercising  his  powers,  to 
grant  trade  concessions  to  other  coun- 
tries. We  created  the  OfiBce  of  Special 
Trade  Representative  because  we  did  not 
want  this  to  be  used  as  a  tool  to  seek 
votes  in  United  Nations  debates.  We  did 
not  want  the  fate  of  an  industry  to  be 
decided  on  a  concession  that  might  be 
made,  perhaps,  to  gain  a  vote  or  two 
when  negotiating  a  treaty  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Knowing  that  Tuitions  had  used  their 
political  leverage  to  obtain  concessions 
which  were  very  adverse  to  American  in- 
dustries, we  were  determined  that  the 
trade  area  should  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits  and  that  it  should  be  independent 
of  other  policy  considerations,  well 
knowing  that  many  in  the  Department 
of  State  would  be  urging  that  trade  con- 
cessions demanded  by  other  nations  were 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  world  peace  or 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  stability  in  some 
area  of  the  world. 

Now,  in  1974,  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress changed  that  situation.  We  took 
the  State  Department  out  of  the  lead 
and  put  the  unbiased  Trade  Representa- 
tive in  the  lead  in  trade.  And,  because  of 
the  status  of  the  Trade  Representative, 
we  were  able  to  attract  first-rate  indi- 
viduals to  that  job.  who  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  negotiate  for  us. 

What  troubles  me,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
report  that  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of 
this  week  the  present  Secretary,  Mr. 
Haig.  had  rather  lengthy  meetings  with 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Japan  on  the 
subject  of  trade  in  automobiles.  The 
automobile  question  is  a  trade  issue.  Mr. 
President,  and  if  we  let  it  get  mixed  up 
in  foreisn  poMcy.  I  think  the  situation  in 
that  industry  is  probably  going  to  be 
made  even  worse  than  it  already  is.  In 
any  event,  at  the  same  time,  the  Secre- 


tary testified  over  on  the  House  side,  ac- 
cording to  quotations  in  the  newspapers, 
that  the  U.S-  Trade  Representatives 
roie  in  trade  negotiation  was  to  teil  the 
Secretary  of  State  what  the  domestic  in- 
dustries thought  about  trade  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  helped  to  wnte  that 
law  and  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas also  helped  to  write  that  law.  We 
had  in  mind  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  to  tell  the  Trade  Representative 
what  the  Secretary  of  State  thought, 
along  with  all  the  other  Cabinet  ofiBcers. 
but  that  the  Trade  Representative  was 
to  be  the  one  who  was  to  consider  all 
the  views  of  the  other  departments, 
bring  them  together,  take  all  that  into 
account,  and  reflect  the  views  of  this 
country. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  President,  the  New- 
York  Times  reported — 

The  White  House  has  not  yet  decided  who 
will  represent  this  country  in  auto  talks  with 
the  Japanese. 

When  these  reports  appeared,  the  staff 
of  the  Finance  Committee — both  major- 
ity and  minority,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  bipartisan  policy  I  am  discussing — at- 
tempted to  find  out  what  the  adminis- 
tration's intention  was  with  respect  to 
who  led  this  country's  trade  negotia- 
tions. The  staff  did  not  get  a  completely 
satisfactory  response  from  the  State  De- 
partment, Mr.  President,  but  eventually, 
they  were  advised  by  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative's office  that  the  President  had 
assured  Ambassador  Bill  Brock — who  is 
now  the  Trade  Representative  and  who 
was  once  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  Mr.  President, 
someone  in  whom  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee reposes  great  confidence — the  Presi- 
dent assured  Ambassador  Brock  that  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  would  repre- 
sent the  United  States  in  all  trade  dis- 
cussions of  any  kind  with  other  nations. 
That  is  the  way  it  should  be.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, but  I  think  that  at  this  point  the 
matter  is  still  a  little  vague:  Secretary 
Haig's  statements  are  still  on  the  record, 
and  the  President's  reported  conversa- 
tion with  Ambassador  Brock  is  still  off 
the  record. 

As'de  from  the  clear  policy  expressed 
in  the  law  there  are  two  reasons  for 
Members  to  be  concerned  about  this  lit- 
tle-noticed episode.  First,  it  weakens  our 
hand  in  trade  negotiations  because  it 
coTifuses  forei-^n  nations  greatly.  I  imag- 
ine the  Government  of  Japan,  not  tb 
speak  of  other  governments,  is  now  con- 
fused as  to  whether  the  person  who 
speaks  for  the  President  on  trade  issues 
is  the  U.S.  Trade  Renresentative.  For 
many  years  now.  that  issue  has  been 
clear  to  them.  This  confusion  will  make 
negotiations  need'essly  difficult  for  some 
time  into  the  future  unless  the  location 
of  authority  is  clarified. 

Second,  it  weakens  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative's ahilitv  to  do  a  'ob  that  we 
desperately  need  done  well  if  th*s  coun- 
try is  to  get  competitive  intematiorally. 
There  is  still  much  unfinished  work  to 
be  done  in  trade.  When  Ambassador 
Ro>^ert  Strauss  presented  us  wUh  the 
results  of  the  multilateral  trade  nego- 
tiations in  1979 — 5  years  of  what  has 
been  called  the  most  complicated  trade 


negotiations  in  history — he  said  much 
of  those  agreements  were  not  worth  the 
paper  they  were  written  on  if  they  were 
not  enforced  by  vigorous  diplomatic  ac- 
tion by  the  Unitea  States.  We  have  re- 
newal of  the  muliifiber  arrangement 
coming  up  this  year.  And  we  have  this 
automobiles  matter.  And  there  are 
many  others,  ail  of  them  relating  to  the 
health  of  our  domestic  industries,  a 
subject  we  are  all  concerned  about  as 
we  begin  to  examine  tne  President's 
economic  recovery  plan.  If  our  bureau- 
crats are  fightmg  over  turf  when  they 
should  be  workmg  for  us,  we  will  just 
never  get  this  important  work  done. 

So,  I  hope  the  President  and  the  others 
involved  in  the  administration  will  ex- 
amme  this  situation  and  clarify  that  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  is  what  the 
law  says  he  is:  The  sole  representative 
of  the  United  States  on  trade. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  on  this  sub- 
ject, may  I  say  that  we  will  never  be 
able  to  obtain  persons  of  the  stature  and 
of  the  competence  of  Rol>ert  Strauss  or 
WilUam  Brock,  one  a  great  representa- 
tive of  his  Government  as  a  Democrat, 
the  other  a  Republican — to  represent 
this  Nation  in  its  very  important  trade 
negotiations  if  those  men  are  to  be 
spokesmen  for  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Men  of  that  caliber,  who.  the  Congress 
has  insisted,  must  be  sought  for  this  job. 
will  not  be  available  if  they  are  to  be 
merely  an  ambassador  speaking  through 
a  Secretary  of  State.  If  they  are  to  do 
the  job  as  the  Congress  intended,  and  as 
other  Presidents  have  appointed  those 
men  to  do.  we  should  have  some  of  the 
top  people  in  this  country. 

One  previous  Special  Trade  Represent- 
ative was  Mr.  Dent,  who  left  the  job  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take  the  job 
as  Special  Trade  Representative.  Men  of 
that  caliber  will  not  be  available  for  this 
job  if  they  are  not  to  be  respected  as 
speaking  for  this  Nation  in  trade  and  if 
the  State  Department  is  to  be  permitted, 
for  its  international  pohtical  objectives, 
to  control  and  to  speak  for  this  Nation 
in  the  negotiations  on  trade. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  others  in  Congress 
fought  very  hard  to  see  that  the  Trade 
Renresentative  would  be  a  Cabinet-level 
position  and  that  we  would  provide  it 
with  whatever  support  it  took  to  see  to 
it  that  we  would  obtain  some  of  the  most 
qualified  people  in  America  to  hold  that 
job  and  speak  for  this  Nation  in  trade. 
I  hope  that  will  he  understood  in  due 
course 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Earlier  today,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  made  s 
statement  pretty  much  indicating  his 
concern.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  said 
at  that  time  that  there  is  a  long  history 
that  has  developed  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  cooperation  with 
the  Srecial  Trade  Representative.  We 
have  had  outstanding  men.  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  indicated,  like  Bob  Strauss.  Gov- 
ernor Askew  from  Florida.  Mr.  Dent.  Bill 
Wsdker.  and  now  William  Brock.  I  think 
it  is  an  area  we  should  guard  very  closely 
in  our  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggested  to  Senator 
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BnrrszH  that  it  should  not  be  necessary, 
but  maybe  it  is.  to  send  another  signal 
to  the  administration  of  our  confidence 
in  the  Special  Trade  Representative. 
Perhaps  very  soon.  Bill  Brock  will  come 
before  our  committee  and  give  us  a  re- 
port on  how  things  are  progressing.  I 
have  been  reading  with  some  amaze- 
ment that  it  seems  that  everybody  is 
involved  with  trade  negotiations.  So  far. 
anybody  in  Washington  who  wants  to 
negotiate  on  auto  imports,  apparently, 
can  get  into  the  act. 

I  hope,  based  on  recent  experience  and 
the  experience  we  have  had  over  the 
years,  wh'ch  is  biiMutisan.  that  we  want 
Bill  Brock  to  succeed,  we  want  President 
Reagan  to  succeed.  We  want  everyone 
to  succeed.  But  it  seems  to  me,  as  It 
certainly  does  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, ttiat  this  is  an  area  that  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  should  watch 
very  carefullv,  very  closely.  We  should 
certainly  continue  the  bipartisan  supoort 
we  have  had  under  the  Senator's  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  we  in  Congress  have 
become  aware  of  this  problem.  At  the 
time  that  we  fought  to  make  this  posi- 
tion a  Cabinet-level  Job,  the  State  De- 
partment resisted  that  and  there  were 
many  in  the  administration  of  President 
Ford.  I  believe  it  was  at  that  time,  who 
resisted  that.  We  prevailed.  The  reason 
we  did  was  that  we  wanted  to  make  It 
clear  that  the  view  expressed  by  Mr. 
Kissinger  as  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
not  going  to  be  the  view  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  respect  him  as  a  very 
effective,  powerful  Secretary  of  State, 
but  Mr.  Kissinger's  view  was  that  all  of 
this  was  foreign  policy.  When  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  the  power  to  treat  it 
that  way.  a  th'ng  like  oeace  in  the  Near 
Bast,  negotiaticwis  in  the  Near  East,  can 
become  .so  very  imoortant  that  a  Secre- 
tary erf  State  is  led  to  th'nk  that  perhaps 
if  he  can  make  a  trade  concession — 
which  could  be  the  death  of  an  American 
industry — that  is  a  price  worth  paying 
to  achieve  peace  In  the  Near  East. 

It  might  be  that  he  would  give  away 
an  American  industrv  and  achieve  peace 
in  the  Near  East.  But.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  more  likely  to  haopen  is  that  he 
gives  away  the  American  industry  and 
does  not  achieve  peace  in  the  Near  East, 
and  we  find  it  is  not  a  wise  decision. 

Mr  President,  I  was  at  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  many  years  ago — not  the 
latpst  negoUations — and  the  people  in 
the  fisheries  industry  took  me  out  to  din- 
ner one  of  those  eveninps.  They  said, 
"This  Conference  must  fail.  There  is  no 
way  this  Conference  can  succeed." 

I  said,  "Why?" 

They  said,  "Because  in  negotiating  this 
Iaw  of  the  Sea  Treaty,  our  reoresenta- 
tlves  have  givn  away  so  much  of  our 
fish  that  thev  have  now  given  awav  more 
than  100  percent  of  the  fish;  it  looks  to 
us  as  though  now,  they  have  given  away 
200  percent  of  our  fish  trvlng  to  get  an 
agreement  on  the  limit  of  the  territorial 
sea." 

They  said,  "When  the  other  countries 
find  out  that  we  have  g^ven  away  more 
than  100  percent  of  our  fish,  this  Confer- 


ence wlU  fall.  It  will  Just  go  up  in  smoke 
and  nothing  will  be  achieved." 

Mr.  Presidpnt,  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
was  for  that  purpose,  but  the  Conference 
did  fail.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at 
that  particular  Conference,  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  was  placing  the  potential  of 
the  United  States  ability  to  show  the  flag 
above  the  fate  of  the  American  fishing 
industry. 

It  is  on  that  type  of  thing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  should  not  let  happen  in 
the  futiu-e.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  led 
Congress,  the  Senate  in  particular,  to 
insist  that  the  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive would  speak  for  this  Nation  on  trade. 


EXPANDED  OWNERSHIP— ITS  IM- 
PORTANCE TO  THE  FREE  ENTER- 
PRISE SYSTEM 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  the  foUow- 
ing  are  remarks  which  I  made  on  March 
16,  1981,  to  the  Government  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  ESOP  Association  of 
America: 

There  la  much  concern  these  days  about 
ova  tne  enterprise  system  and  about  what 
we  r->n  do  to  maKe  It  work  better.  Today  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  expanded  ownership 
and  about  Its  Importance  to  the  survival  of 
this  system. 

In  terms  of  stock  ownership,  about  one 
percent  of  our  people  own  about  50  percent 
of  It.  About  6  percent  own  80  percent,  but 
the  shocking  part  of  It  Is  that  about  80 
percent  of  our  people  don't  own  any  Invest- 
ment at  all  In  productive  wealth.  That  Is 
something  that  concerns  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  a  strong  capitalist  system. 

Capitalism  really  needs  a  broader  constlt- 
iK-ncv.  It  needs  more  people  who  regard 
themselves  as  capitalists  If  this  system  Is 
going  Jo  survive  and  going  to  prow  and  to 
spread  around  the  world — particularly  when 
you  look  at  the*  alternatives  with  which  we 
are  cont  Adlng.  / 

All  tms  revltallzation  and  relndustrial- 
Ization  that  we  are  talking  about  is  great 
and  we  eioect  to  support  It.  But  the  question 
la.  how  la  that  going  to  react  on  the  ordinary 
F>enion — the  average  working  man  and  his 
family;  are  they  going  to  feel  that  thU  la 
theirs?  A  poll  Indicates  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  workers  do  not  feel  that  an 
increase  In  productivity  does  thein  any  good. 
They  feel  that  that  is  something  for  the 
other  guy — for  the  guy  who  owns  the  plant. 

When  yo^  have  a  company  that  Is  broadly 
owned  and  where  the  employees  have  a  sub- 
stantial snare  in  the  stock,  as  most  people 
here  advocate,  it  is  dilTerent.  They  look  upon 
this  as  being  their  company,  and  they  have 
an  Interest  to  protect,  and  they  have  a  moti- 
vation that  just  doesn't  exist  otherwise.  So, 
If  we  are  going  to  make  a  great  majority  of 
Americans  feel  that  they  are  being  benefitted 
by  these  tax  advantages  and  by  these  efforts 
to  make  big  Investments  In  o^ant  and  e'lulp- 
ment.  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  find  a 
wtkj  to  see  to  it  that  the  rank  and  file  have 
a  chance  to  own  some  of  it  and  participate. 
Tliat's  what  employee  stock  ownership  plana 
are  all  about. 

A  recent  studv  has  In-ilcated  that,  as  far 
as  most  Americans  are  concerned,  not  only 
do  they  own  no  Interest  in  productive  wealth 
the  greatest  asset  that  they  own  Is  the  fact 
that  thev  will  someda"  be  emoowcred  to 
draw  either  a  Social  Security  payment  or  a 
welfare  payment  from  the  Oovemment — a 
transfer  payment.  Well  that  is  a  poor  show- 
ing for  a  great  country.  Is  it  not?  It  started 
out  o'^erlne  b'oad  economic  opportunity  to 
all  of  our  people. 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  seen  some  of  these 


flgurea  ■hewing  a  cIom  connection  between 
employee  ownership  and  productivity  and 
profltabillty.  so  I  will  only  quote  one  of 
them  at  this  point.  A  1979  study  of  73  com- 
p>anies  which  had  employee  stock  ownership 
plans  indicated  that  the  sales  per  employee 
Increased  an  average  of  36  percent  In  the 
three  years  since  they  established  an  B80P. 
Their  total  sales  rose  73  percent;  the  total 
Jobs  in  the  company  Jumped  by  37  percent; 
profits  increased  by  167  percent;  and  even 
Uncle  Sam  made  sometliing  out  of  It  Isecauae 
the  taxes  that  they  paid  the  Oovemment 
increased  by  an  average  of  160  percent.  That 
just  shows  who  all  benefits  when  you  have 
a  greater  Interest  among  the  wc»'kers  in  th* 
companies  in  which  they  participate. 

Now  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  of  the 
1980s  Is  going  to  be  how  we  can  tap  the  abiU* 
ties  and  skills  of  an  Increasingly  well-edu- 
cated work  force.  How  are  we  going  to  enlist 
their  enthusiasm  and  their  commitment? 
Should  they  be  offered  a  chance  to  own  or 
simply  a  chance  to  work  for  those  who  own? 
Or.  worse  yet.  a  chance  to  work  at  a  make- 
work  job  for  Oovemment. 

This  ownership  issue  is  a  question  of  alter- 
natives. We  can  follow  a  road  that  will  lead 
us  eventually  toward  nationalization  of 
many  of  our  basic  industries,  which  I  dont 
think  anyone  here  wants  to  advocate  at  this 
point.  Or  we  could  take  a  second  course — 
one  that  would  lead  to  more  concentrated 
ownership.  I  don't  think  anybody  here  would 
say  that  in  a  system  where  about  16  percent 
of  oiu-  people  own  86  percent  of  all  the  net 
worth,  and  where  the  bottom  50  percent  owns 
less  than  5  percent  of  it — I  don't  think  that 
many  of  us  here  would  be  advocates  of  a 
further  concentration  of  wealth  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  threat  to  the  system  itself.  And 
yet  non-action  to  spread  ownership  is  ac- 
tuaUy  a  vote  for  further  concentration. 

As  much  as  I  admire  some  of  the  things 
Mr.  Reagan  has  been  speaking  out  for,  if  we 
pass  bis  program  without  putting  something 
in  there  to  help  spread  employee  stock 
ownership  or  something  of  that  sort,  we  are 
voting  for  a  further  concentration  of  the  al- 
ready over-concentrated  wealth  of  the  Na- 
tion. Now,  over  time,  this  force  of  over- 
concentration,  if  the  Nation  Is  to  survive  as 
a  capitalist  country,  would  mean  that  the 
Oovemment  would  have  to  take  even  more 
step>s  at  the  natlonsU  level  to  redistribute 
Income  becatise  of  the  concentration  of  pro- 
ductive capital. 

Taxing  some  in  order  to  give  to  others  Is 
one  way  to  achieve  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  income,  but  for  this  purpose  that's 
a  hindsight,  remedial  approach.  And,  of 
course,  Oovemment  can  never  return  as 
much  as  It  takes  from  people  because  it  has 
the  costs  of  collecting  and  distributing. 

The  third  course— expanded  ownership  is 
the  logical  choice.  It  suggests  a  positive,  pri- 
vate property  approach  to  encourage  a 
broader  distribution  of  productive  capital  In 
the  country  and  a  fuller  payout  of  thie  earn- 
ings that  are  produced  by  capital. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  effort.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  statements  by  President  Reagan 
strongly  support  this  Idea  of  expanded 
ownership  and  employee  stock  ownership. 
And  even  the  Republican  platform,  on  which 
the  President  ran,  said  that  the  Republican 
Party  would  "help  millions  of  Americans  to 
share  In  the  ownership  of  the  wealth  of  their 
Nation." 

Now  I  know  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Undersecretary  and 
the  President,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  will 
say,  "Look,  that's  a  good  Idea,  a  fine  Idea,  we 
think  It's  great — you  have  got  the  right  idea. 
Senator,  and  fellows  and  ladies,  It's  a  great 
Idea:  we  are  all  for  it,  but  not  on  this  bill, 
well  get  another  bill  later  on."  Don't  you  be- 
lieve it.  There  is  not  going  to  be  any  other 
bill  any  time  soon.  If  we  pass  a  bill  for  a  30 
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nercent  tax  cut.  or  anything  like  that,  if  we 
^  some  $60  billion  tax  cut  in  tijl»  Con- 
gress, next  tune  we  try  to  pass  some  bUl  thAt 
wlU  do  something  for  somebody,  if  It  m- 
volves  a  lot  of  money,  theyll  say.  "I'm  sorry, 
but  the  Treasury  can't  afiord  It.  It  would  be 
too  big  a  burden;  we've  done  all  we  can  do. 
As  that  song  from  Oklahoma  went,  "Every- 
thing's up  to  date  In  Kansas  City,  they  ve 
gone  about  as  far  as  they  can  go." 

They'U  say.  weU.  "we've  gone  about  as  far 
as  we  can  go:  we've  done  all  this  now  and  I'm 
sorry  but  we  have  run  out  of  soap,  and  there  s 
no  more  to  be  had.  If  anything,  we'd  Uke  to 
raise  taxes  to  help  get  back  some  of  the  bene- 
fits we  gave  away  already. "  So  it  would  be  too 
late  and  if  we  are  going  to  do  something,  it 
ought  to  be  aa  part  of  the  bill  we  have  here. 
Let  me  say  this  about  thU  bUl.  There  U  a 
lot  of  merit  to  It,  and  parU  of  It  that  help 
buy  new  equipment— big  tax  advantages 
which  to  a  large  extent  is  Uke  a  payment  out 
of  the  Treasury  to  help  business  to  buy  new 
equipment.  Pine,  that's  great  and  I'm  all  for 
that  But  while  you  are  doing  all  this,  and 
that's  all  great  for  the  workers,  and  thats 
great  for  some  of  us  In  thU  room  who  were 
very  fortunate— who  either  inherited  some- 
thing or  had  very  good  luck  with  their  in- 
vestmente  and  that  kind  of  thing,  but  how 
about  the  rank  and  file? 

If  you  believe  In  the  kind  of  Government 
that  I  believe  in.  and  the  kind  of  system  that 
most  of  ua  hers  believe  in.  we  should  not 
miss  this  opportunity  to  put  them  in  on  it. 
And  It's  not  going  to  be  adequate  just  to  say 
that  theyll  get  their  percentage  tax  cut 
along  with  the  rest  of  It.  If  we  proceed  on 
that  trend,  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
save  anything  to  buy  this  cMT>orate  stock, 
and  the  share  of  America  they  wlU  own  fur- 
ther on  down  the  road  will  be  even  less  than 
It  is  now. 

So  If  we  want  to  encourage  Interest  by  the 
average  worker,  reduce  absenteeism,  reduce 
theft,  reduce  the  losses  from  poor  workman- 
ship, and  Improve  labor-management  rela- 
tions, then  we  want  to  see  to  It  that  this 
bill  passes.  It  Includes  amendments  that 
would  guarantee  that  this  new  wealth  that 
we  are  going  to  create  wUl  be  spread  more 
evenly  among  the  people  of  this  country 
than  is  planned  at  this  moment. 

So  we  would  give  capitalism  a  broader 
constituency  and  we  would  help  the  aver- 
age family  to  achieve  a  capital  estate.  Those 
are  two  big  objectives  that  we  want  to 
achieve. 

Let  me  say  that  there  are  even  more  sig- 
nificant things  that  need  to  be  done.  We 
are  trying  to  prevent  socialism  and  com- 
munism from  taking  over  Latin  America, 
from  taking  over  Asia,  from  taking  over 
Africa.  We  need  a  working  model  of  what 
we  would  advocate  for  others  throughout 
this  world,  and  we  ought  to  have  it  right 
here  to  show  them  what  we  are  doing,  not 
Just  that  some  people  can  get  rich  because 
the  rank  and  file  are  going  to  say,  "That 
wouldn't  be  me,  we  have  those  people  in 
our  country  and  that  doesn't  do  me  any  good: 
they  Just  keep  getting  richer  and  we  keep 
getting  poorer  and  we  have  nothing  to  show 
for  It."  We  need  to  have  a  working  model 
to  show  people  all  over  the  world  how  the 
bountiful.  Increasing  prosperity  we  have  In 
America  spreads  out  and  reaches  all  the  peo- 
ple In  all  walks  of  life.  And  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  it  with  this  program. 

We  are  going  to  agree  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  If  I  am  any  judge  at  all, 
to  at  least  the  key  provisions,  the  most  sig- 
nificant provisions,  of  the  bill  that  I  am 
going  to  Introduce  to  help  spread  employee 
stock  ownership  to  a  great  number  of  areas 
where  It  doesn't  exist,  or  exists  but  sllehtly 
now.  and  to  make  It  far  more  meaningful  and 
to  help  overcome  some  of  the  technical  dif- 
ficulties with  the  program.  Well  agree  to 
most  of  that,  and  I  think  we  will  agree  to 
the   part   that   will   be   the   most   expensive 


which  would  extend  it  to  those  companies 
that  are  labor-intensive  like  J.  C.  Penney. 
Sears,  and  people  like  that  that  are  laoor- 
intenslve  rather  than  capital-intensive. 

Extending  this  tax  credit  for  the  employ- 
ees based  on  payroll,  rather  than  based  on 
the  amount  of  equipment  they  bay,  that  wUi 
bring  a  lot  of  additional  people  into  it.  i'm 
confident  that  the  Committee  wUl  vote  for 
that.  I  think  we'll  have  good  luck  in  re^rt- 
ing  it  to  the  United  States  Senate.  If  you  wiU 
help. 

But  1  need  your  help.  I  need  the  help  of 
everybody  here.  I  need  you  to  talk  to  your 
House  Members,  and  talk  to  your  Senate 
Members.  I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  thte 
speeca  U  you  want  It.  and  I'll  gi.e  you  any 
kind  of  Information  you  want.  aU  the  he.p 
I  can  give.  I'm  calling  on  you  to  do  your 
part. 

If  you  will  Just  call  on  these  people.  One 
thing  that  you  can  do,  go  in  and  button- 
hole somebody,  or  talk  to  your  Senator,  that 
helps  tremendously.  But,  in  addition  to  that. 
If  you  wUl  talk  to  the  people  you  associate 
vrith;  for  example,  if  you  have  a  store  or  a 
factory  or  a  plant  In  somebody's  SUte,  call 
upon  that  store  manager  if  he  beleves  in 
this,  and  most  of  them  do  If  you  are  an 
E&OP  company,  call  on  them — not  only  to 
write  the  fellow,  to  telephone,  but  if  they 
can't  come  to  Washington,  ask  for  an  ^- 
polntment  so  when  he  comes  to  his  home 
district  they're  there  to  wait  for  him.  Meet 
him  at  the  airplane  If  they  can.  or  ask  where 
can  I  meet  you.  Get  in  touch  with  thcss 
people,  visit  with  them;  say.  "U»k.  don't 
you  think  this  is  Important,  we  think  tms  is 
very  very  important."  And  when  they  do 
that,  it  is  going  to  pick  up  additional  sup- 
port for  us. 

I  don't  have  any  doubt  that  we  wiU  have 
a  lot  of  support  off  of  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle,  a  lot  of  support  off  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle;  I  coiUdn't  help 
but  note  that  Bob  Bjrrd,  the  Democratic 
Leader,  talking  almut  what  the  hot)es  were 
for  the  Democrats  In  the  future,  made  ref- 
erence to  employee  stock  ownership.  That's 
great.  I  saw  that  Senator  Hart  of  Colorado 
made  a  statement  making  reference  to  that 
any  saying  that  the  Democrats  ought  to 
get  more  active  and  do  something. 

We  want  the  Republicans  to  be  Involved 
In  this  too.  They're  big  believers  in  free 
enterprise;  they're  big  believers  in  private 
ownership,  and  they  have  supported  this 
kind  of  thing.  We  don't  want  tills  to  be  Just 
a  partisan  thing.  We  want  them  to  go  along 
with  us  and  that's  your  Job,  to  help  them  to 
get  interested.  Ill  do  my  part,  but  I  can't 
do  it  all  by  myself.  I  Just  welcome  all  the 
help  I  can  get.  What  we  can  achieve  along 
this  line.  I'm  ready  to  share  the  credit  for 
with  anybody.  Let's  Just  get  all  the  help  we 
can  and  make  this  thing  go. 

I  know  that  with  your  help  and  with  wliat 
you  can  do,  and  what  some  of  us  up  here 
concerned  al>out  this  can  do.  we  can  get 
momentum  behind  this  movement  and  we 
can  make  this  shape  the  future  of  America 
and  shape  it  to  the  benefit  and  the  good  of 
the  people.  And.  in  doing  it.  we  will  help  the 
United  States  to  sell  what  we  are  advocat- 
ing all  over  the  whole  world,  and  that  is 
something  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  if  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  peaceably  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  people. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


ORDER   FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  MON- 
DAY, MARCH  30,   1981,  AT  9:45  A^. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:45  ajn.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-118, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  to  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission. 


MURDERED  MISSIONARIES  IN 
EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 2,  1980,  four  American  Catholic 
women  missionaries  were  murdered  in  El 
Salvador.  Their  deaths  have  yet  to  be 
adequately  investigated,  and  prosecution 
of  those  responsible  has  yet  to  be  initi- 
ated. But  this  shameful  situation  ha&  not 
prevented  the  apperance  of  two  state- 
ments oy  high  officials  of  the  R«a«an 
administration  wnich  have  added  to  the 
distress  of  the  famiLes  and  religious 
orders  of  the  murdered  church  workers. 

One  is  attributed  to  U.N.  Ambassador 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick  in  the  Tampa  Tribune 
of  i.>ecemoer  25.  1980.  Ms.  Kiricpatrick  is 
quoted  as  staUng  that  tne  churchwomen 
were  political  activists.  The  second,  by 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig.  was 
reported  by  United  Press  International 
on  March  18. 19<<1,  and  attributes  to  him 
remarks  t)eiore  tne  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs committee  suggesting  that  the 
woaien  may  iiave  run  a  roaaolock  at  the 
time  of  tneir  deaths. 

Because  these  statements  appear  on 
their  lace  inaccurate,  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Paul  Tsongas  and  I 
have  written  Secretary  Haig  to  request 
an  explanation  of  these  statements. 

Mr.  President,  I  a&k  Uiat  tiie  full  text 
of  our  letter  to  secretary  Haig  be  en- 
tered at  this  point  m  tne  Rccobo. 

Inere  bejig  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Recoko, 

as  foUows: 

U.S.  Semats. 
Woihington.  D.C..  March  23. 19$1. 

Hon.  ALEXAMOEa  UAUS, 

Secretary  oj  State, 
Washington.,  D.C. 

Deaa  Ma.  SscBzrABT :  During  a  meeting  last 
week  with  members  and  representatives  of 
the  famlUes  of  Ita  Ford.  Maura  Clarke. 
Dorothy  Kazel.  and  Jean  Donovan.  American 
Catholic  missionaries  slain  in  El  Salvador  on 
December  2,  1980.  they  raised  the  subject  of 
two  statements  made  by  Administration  offi- 
cials which  are  matters  of  considerable  con- 
cern to  them.  The  first  is  Ir  regard  to  alleged 
political  activities  of  the  missionaries,  and 
the  second  tbelr  actions  on  the  night  on 
which  they  were  murdered. 

With  respect  to  the  first.  In  an  interview 
with  Am>'>'P'»^<"'"-<<'^'g'^*-'^  Jeane  Kirk- 
patrick published  in  the  Tampa  Tribune  on 
December  26,  1980.  Ambassador-designate 
Kirkpatrick  is  quoted  as  follows:  "The  nuns 
were  not  just  nuns.  The  nuns  were  also  polit- 
ical activists.  We  ought  to  be  a  little  more 
clear  about  this  than  we  usually  are.  They 
were  political  activists  on  behalf  of  the 
Prente  and  somebody  who  is  using  violence 
to  oppose  the  Frente  killed  ttoe  nuns." 

With  respect  to  the  second.  United  Preas 
International  repented,  on  March  18,  1981. 
remarks  made  by  yourself  before  the  Houae 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  suggesting  that 
the  women  may  have  been  shot  as  their 
vehicle  was  running  a  roadblock,  or  being 
perceived  to  be  running  a  roadblock.  We  un- 
derstand that  you  have  explained  that  your 
reference  to  an  exchange  of  gunfire  wae 
unlntentloaal. 
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We  request  an  explanation  of  these  state- 
ments, willow  on  their  f-ice  appear  inaccurate 
ana  saj^ti^'''^'  °'  activities  oa  the  part  of 
these  churchvkomen  which  their  families  and 
the  rellglouo  oraers  to  which  they  oelong  do 
not  accept. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  E.  Tsongas, 
Edwakd  M.  Kennedy 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  I  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  on  the  domes- 
tic and  foreign  policy  priorities  facing 
our  Nation. 

At  this  meeting,  the  congress  adopted 
an  eloquent  and  compelling  "Call  to 
Conscience"  that  rejected  "both  the 
practice  of  selfishness  and  the  politics  of 
despair"  and  urged  a  "fellowship  of 
comm  tment  and  action"  for  a  "world 
based  on  justice  and  the  rule  of  law." 

I  commend  this  statement  to  my  col- 
leagues. It  affirms  that  "government  must 
continue  to  be  an  active  force  for  en- 
hancing social  justice  and  human  dig- 
nity." It  stresses  that  "it  is  imperative 
to  reassert  our  commitment  to  pluralism" 
in  American  society.  And  it  supports  a 
strong  foreign  and  defense  policy,  which 
includes  an  effective  advocacy  of  inter- 
national himian  rights  and  an  unswerv- 
ing "commitment  to  the  survival  and 
prosperity  of  the  State  of  Israel." 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  text 
of  the  Call  to  Conscience  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  be  Inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  along  with  the  text  of 
my  remarks  to  the  AJC  annual  meeting 
last  March  8  in  New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Amexican    Jewish   Congress  Statement;    A 
Call  to  Conscience 

"Not  Charity.  But  Justice!" 

That  Is  how  Rabbi  Stephen  8.  Wise,  our 
founder,  defined  the  core  of  our  commitment. 

Throughout  our  62  years.  American  Jewish 
Congi-ess  has  worked  to  enlarge  that  concept 
In  American  life. 

We  are  proud  of  our  history  of  Involve- 
ment In  the  struggle  against  bigotry  and 
discrimination;  for  civil  liberties  and  civil 
rights;  for  opportunity  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  deprived.  We  have  defended  demo- 
cratic values  against  totalitarian  threats 
from  left  and  right. 

It  Is  said  that  we  live  today  In  a  new  era. 
a  time  of  transition.  And  Indeed.  Americans 
are  engaged  In  a  profound  rethinking  of 
many  long-held  policies  and  the  very  pur- 
pose of  government. 

We  welcome  such  reflection  and  debate. 
A  wlllln^ess  to  discard  outworn  notions 
and  to  seek  fresh  solutions  Is  a  source  of 
our  national  strength. 

But  it  Is  precisely  In  a  time  of  questioning 
that  those  enduring  values  for  which  we 
stand  must  be  clearly  restated  and  reafflrmed. 

OOICXSnC    ISStTES 

We  affirm  that  government  must  continue 
to  be  an  active  force  for  enhancing  social 
Justice  and  human  dlenlty. 

There  are  leeltlmafe  ruestlons  about  ex- 
cesses In  government — of  spend'ne  and  size: 
of  waste.  Inefficiency  and  fraud  We  there- 
fore welcome  the  new  Admlnls'ra'lon's  com- 
mitment to  oversight  and  fiscal  responsi- 
bility; to  dlscatlln?  what  has  proven  un- 
neress^rv  and  unworkable. 

But  we  re'ect  the  idea  that  government  Is 
at  the  root  of  all  of  our  Ills.  We  believe  that 
the  great  social  legislation  of  the  last  half 


century — from  Social  Security  to  the  Voting 
ki^ks  Ace — haa  ni^e  America  m^re  Ju&i., 
m^re  humane  and  more  free. 

The  American  Jewish  Congresa  Is  com- 
mitted  kO  preserving   these  gains. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  noilon  that  the 
public  sector  recede  in  our  economy  and 
that  the  private  sector  assume  a  larger  role 
In  solving  social  problems.  Indeed,  we  wel- 
come some  of  the  Administration's  more  In- 
novative proposals,  such  as  the  creation  of 
free  enterprise  zones. 

However,  legitimate  efforts  to  reduce  gov- 
ernments  growth  and  to  alter  the  balance 
between  Washington  and  the  States  should 
not  be  used  as  a  smokescreen  to  abdicate 
government's  duty  to  advance  the  public 
welfare  and  defend  the  public  good. 

We  will  hold  the  Administration  to  Its  own 
proclaimed  standard  that  the  truly  needy 
will  not  be  injured  and  that  their  essential 
"safety  net"  of  services  and  protection  will 
be  preserved.  We  will  insist  that  equity  gov- 
ern this  process,  and  that  sacrifices  be  fairly 
shared. 

We  will  Join  with  that  larger  community 
of  conscience — of  religious,  civil  rights, 
labor,  and  public  Interest  groups — to  press 
the  fight  for  social  Justice  in  America  and 
defend  the  most  vulnerable  in  our  society. 

MORAL    VIGILANTISM 

Out  of  our  own  experience.  It  Is  Impera- 
tive to  reassert  our  commitment  to  plural- 
Ism.  This  deep  and  unique  American  notion 
Is  threatened  now  by  the  activist  politics  of 
highly  organized,  well-financed.  single-Issue 
constituencies  offering  absolute  and  simplis- 
tic solutions  to  the  dilemmas  of  our  time. 

We  are  dismayed  to  see  complex  national 
Issues  on  which  honest  citizens  may  dis- 
agree transformed  Into  litmus  tests  of  re- 
ligious purity. 

Strident  voices — some  amplified  by  vast 
private  television  networks  and  multl-mll- 
Ilon  dollar  merchandising — claim  God's 
blessing  for  their  vision  and  promise  a  po- 
litical crusade  to  remake  American  society 
according  to  their  particular  moral  code.  We 
are  fearful  of  those  moral  vigilantes  whose 
political  agenda  consists  of  a  daneerous  Im- 
position of  government  control.  In  the  name 
of  religion,  over  the  classroom,  free  speech 
and  women's  rleht  of  choice. 

This  kind  of  politics  tears  at  ihe  de'lcate 
fabric  of  accommodation  and  compromise 
that  ho'ds  a  olu'^illst  society  intact.  It  de- 
bases our  public  life. 

POREICN   POLICT 

In  foreign  affairs,  as  In  our  domesMc  life, 
simplistic  solutions  will  not  work.  Our  de- 
fenses must  be  strong  enough  to  defend  our- 
selves and  our  all'es  and  to  act  as  a  deter- 
rent to  aggression  bv  tvrant^  of  any  political 
stripe.  But  Increased  military  strength, 
alone.  Is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  challenges 
we  face. 

Over-population,  depletion  of  resources, 
starvation  and  nuclear  proliferation — the 
modem  Pour  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse — 
remain  America's  enemies  and  the  ene-riles 
of  all  who  hope  to  build  a  more  stable,  freer 
world.  These  problems  will  not  yield  to  a 
forel^  policy  based  solely  on  resisting  Soviet 
expansion.  Squalor,  ablect  poverty,  exploita- 
tion and  tyranny  are  breeding  pounds  for 
subversion  bv  forres  hostile  both  to  democ- 
racy and  to  the  United  States. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  invleoratlng  re- 
assertlon  of  U.S.  Interests  In  the  U.N.  al- 
ready Indicated  bv  the  new  U.S.  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations.  We  are  gratified  by  the 
Administration's  announced  Intention  to  act 
decisively  against  terrorism,  bo'h  domestic 
and  Intemntlonal.  We  re'ect  the  suggestion. 
how«»ver.  that  somehow  the  camoal'Ti  a<?alnst 
terrorism  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  cam- 
pal'm  fo'  buman  '1<»ht8  Ad"oracy  of  Inter- 
national human  rights  m"st  remain  a  orln- 
ctpal  objective  in  the  management  of  our 
foreign  policy. 


A  demonstrable  concern  for  international 
hUiAau  lights— which  opposcs  repression  by 
left-wing  governments  no  less  ihan  right- 
wing  go.erniuents — will  enhunce  our  stand- 
ing abroad  and  advance  our  national  inter- 
est. 

l-lnally,  we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
the  survival  and  projp>erlty  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  Any  calculation  of  American  foreign 
policy  must  recognize  that,  for  the  United 
States,  Israel  remains  a  steadfast  friend  and 
partner,  a  bulwark  against  totalitarian  ex- 
pansion and  a  strategic  asset  vital  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  West. 

We  welcome  the  Administration's  declared 
support  for  the  Camp  David  process  as  the 
only  viable  way  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
in  our  view,  consistency  requires  that  the 
Administration  oppose  and  reject  efforts  to 
undermine  that  process  by  the  so-called 
European  initiative  and  by  demands  by  the 
Arab  world  for  additional  offensive  weapons 
that  can  only  encourage  the  launching  of 
the  promised  Jlhaa  against  Israel. 

There  are  those  who  see  our  causes  and 
values  as  in  retreat.  We  do  not.  We  reject 
both  the  politics  of  selfishness  and  the  poli- 
tics of  despair.  We  reaffirm  our  faith  In  our 
principles  and  in  the  abiding  decency  and 
compassion  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

To  those  who  would  claim  that  our  hopes 
for  a  world  based  on  Justice  and  the  rule  of 
law  are  an  Impossible  dream,  we  would  reply 
that  our  survival  as  a  Jewish  people  Is  a 
miracle,  too.  wrought  through  the  collective 
energies  and  the  hope,  faith  and  will  of  Jews 
down  the  centuries. 

Our  hopes  for  a  world  of  Justice  and  peace 
can  and  will  be  realized.  We  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  fulfillment  of  that  dream.  We 
call  on  all  those  who  share  this  dream  to 
Join  us  in  a  fellowship  of  commitment  and 
action  to  make  the  dream  a  reality. 

Address  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here  In  New 
York  to  meet  once  again  with  the  leadership 
of  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 

During  the  cold  winter  of  last  vear's  cam- 
paign, you  warmed  my  heart  with  the  Stephen 
S.  Wise  award.  I  shall  never  forget  so  many  of 
you  who  stood  with  me,  because  we  had  com- 
mon hopes  and  commitments  for  our  country. 
I  was  thinking  of  you,  and  of  peonle  like  you, 
when  I  recalled  the  poet's  words  at  the  con- 
vention and  said:  "What  golden  friends  I 
had." 

We  are  meeting  today  in  the  free  synagogue 
of  the  founder  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress. Rabbi  Stenhen  Wise.  Today.  Rabbi 
Klein  and  Rabbi  Brlckner  carry  on  his  noble 
tradition  of  speaking  with  passion  and  con- 
viction to  the  great  Issues  of  the  day  As 
Rabbi  Klein  has  said  of  Stephen  Wise. 
"Like  .  .  a  great  organ,  his  mighty  voice 
was  raised  with  prophetic  fervor  In  denuncia- 
tion of  intus'lce.  in  defense  of  peace  In  sup- 
port of  Zlon." 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  lives  In  the 
spirit  of  Steihen  Wise  Todav  yon  are  calling 
upon  the  nation  to  unhold  the  enduring 
values  of  liberty  and  Justice,  for  which  this 
nation  has  always  stood— and  for  which  It 
mi'st  always  stand— at  home  and  around  the 
world.  I  am  proud  to  Join  you  In  that  call  to 
the  conscience  of  America. 

We  meet  toiav  at  a  time  of  deepening 
doubts  over  the  direction  of  our  country  In 
foreign  and  domestic  policy. 

In  recent  davs.  we  have  witnessed  decisions 
by  the  Administration  that  call  Into  Question 
the  fundamental  prlnclnles  that  define  our 
destiny  as  a  free  oeo-le — nrlnclples  that  have 
taken  years,  and  sometimes  venerations.'  to 
build.  Those  nrlnclnies  must  not  be  set  aside 
at  the  whim  of  Das5ln<;  noUtlral  ma'orltles. 
And  '•ertalniv  thev  must  never  be  sweot  aside 
bv  tho8«  who  dare  to  call  themselves  the 
Moral  Majority. 

We  must  reaffirm  our  basic  beliefs,  as  you 
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have  done  at  this  conlerence,  wherever  tbe 
issue  is  drawn.  »   #  ,,, 

Abroad.  v.e  cannot  be  silent  about  four 
ominous  decisions  of  the  Keagan  Admlnls- 
uatlon— decisiomi  that  snaoow  ail  our  other 
enortfi.  anu  that  threaten  to  unao  the  pain- 
tul  progress  we  have  made  toward  building 
international  pea.e-ana  rebuilding  respect 
for  America  among  nations  of  the  wond. 

I  believe  Ronald  Reagan  Is  wrong  on  El 
Salvador.  wTong  on  nuciear  arms  control, 
wrong  on  human  rights,  and  wrong  on  arms 
sales  lo  sauQl  Arabia  that  wUl  jeopardize  the 
security  of  Israel. 

I  oppose  the  Administration's  decision  last 
Friday  to  sell  advanced  mUllary  equipment, 
with  obvious  o.iensive  capaoUity.  to  a  gov- 
ernment that  has  sworn  to  destroy  the  state 
of  Israel.  An  arms  race  never  has  a.id  never 
will,  bring  peace  to  Israel  and  to  the  Middle 

*We  know  that  Saudi  Arabia  Is  now  spend- 
ing nearly  WOO  million  a  year  to  flnanoe  the 
t^rorlsts  of  the  PLO.  We  know  that  Saudi 
Arabia  fiercely  opposes  the  Camp  David  peace 
process.  We  know  that  Saudi  Arabia  has 
sought  to  prevent  a  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve that  can  guard  America  against  future 

oil  embargoes.  .»,_„.„♦ 

As  I  have  said  many  times  In  the  past, 
America  must  never  barter  the  freedom  and 
the  future  of  Israel  for  a  barrel  of  oil 
Israel  has  been  and  will  be  our  strongest 
friend  and  our  surest  ally  in  the  Middle  East. 
Israel  is  not  only  a  strategically  vital  source 
of  stability  in  that  region.  Israel  Is  a  beacon 
of  democracy  and  social  Justice,  shining  out 
over  a  sea  of  fear  and  terror  and  hatred. 

Because  we  are  determined  that  all  the 
things  which  Israel  represents  shall  not  be 
put  at  risk,  Senator  Blden.  Senator  Cranston 
and  I  will  work  In  Congress  for  our  Senate 
resolution  to  halt  this  new  arms  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  I  opposed  the  last  arms  sale. 
I  oppose  this  arms  sale.  And  I  wUl  oppose 
any  arms  sale  in  the  Middle  East  that  en- 
dangers the  security  of  Israel. 

Second  I  disagree  with  the  decision  of  the 
Administration  to  embark  on  an  uncondi- 
tional military  adventure  In  El  Salvador. 
That  adventure  Is  clearly  unnecessary— and 
it  Is  profoundly  unwise. 

We  all  oppose  the  shipment  of  arms  into 
El  Salvador  from  countries  that  are  the  act- 
ual or  potential  adversaries  of  our  own.  But 
we  must  not  let  their  transgressions  tempt 
us  into  an  escalating  commitment  that  could 
trap  us  in  a  wider  war.  ^   »  ^ 

We  have  heard  the  President  say  that  he 
has  been  in  office  for  six  weeks,  and  he  has 
not  yet  fired  a  single  shot  But  we  can  be  sure 
of  one  thing;  Shots  will  be  fired  by  American 
soldiers  in  El  Savlador,  and  American  soldiers 
win  die  in  El  Salvador.  If  we  continue  on  our 
present  course.  That  course  is  not  inevi- 
table—and it  must  not  be  accepted  as  in- 
evitable by  the  American  people. 

I  believe  we  should  halt  all  American  mUi- 
tary  aid  to  El  Salvador,  unless  and  until 
three  conditions  are  met.  There  must  be  a 
complete  Investigation  of  the  brutal  mur- 
ders in  recent  weeks  of  three  American  nuns, 
a  Churchman  and  two  American  labor  repre- 
sentatives in  El  Salvador.  There  must  be 
progress  toward  a  negotiated  solution  And 
there  must  be  effective  guarantees  against 
any  military  coup.  American  aid  must  not 
be  misused  to  maintain  the  power  of  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship  In  El  Salvador. 

We  must  condemn  the  violence  and  the 
terror  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  come. 
But  we  must  never  give  our  support  to  a 
regime  that  stands  by.  while  American  mis- 
sionaries are  beaten  and  killed 

Third.  I  oppose  the  Administration's  fool- 
ish and  dangerous  neglect  of  arms  control. 
Peace  will  not  come  from  weakness.  But  the 
only  Pnlsh  line  of  an  endless  nuclear  arms 
race  will  be  humanity's  final  war. 
Let  us  pledge  together  to  buUd  our  de- 


lenses  so  that  we  may  keep  America  strong. 
i>ui  iCi,  uo  »,.edfee  as  well  to  seek  with  equal 
resolve  an  ur^i^  agreement  that  can  ad- 
vance both  our  national  security  and  Inter- 
nauonal  pex^. 

*ourtn.  1  reject  as  fundamentally  wrong 
the  Admlnisi-ratlon's  decUlon  to  downgraue 
human  rights.  We  remember  the  bright 
promise  of  John  Kennedy's  Inaugural  Ad- 
uress.  he  spo.^e  of  an  Aaierlca  "proud  of  our 
ancient  heritage  and  unwilling  to  witness  or 
permit  the  sl^w  undoing  of  human  rights  to 
which  thU  naUon  has  always  been  com- 
mitiMl."  , 

In  oar  best  days,  we  have  held  that  stand- 
ard high.  The  defining  element  In  the 
character  of  America  is  our  unjieiding  com- 
mitment to  "the  inalienable  rights  of  lUe, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

So  we  must  speak  for  that  cause  now.  when 
a  new  Administration  takes  power  and  yields 
on  the  commitment  to  human  rights. 

Few  oi  us  will  e.er  leei  the  Impact  In 
human  terms  of  this  flight  from  the  defense 
of  human  rights.  We  will  not  see  the  faces 
pressed  against  the  barred  windows  of  po- 
litical prisons  in  Korea  or  Czechoslovakia. 
Chile  or  Guatemala.  Most  of  us  wUl  never 
know  the  names  of  the  Innocents  rounded 
up  by  dictators  no  longer  restrained  by 
American  concern.  None  of  us  will  hear  the 
gagged  pleas  for  Justice  of  prisoners  imder 
torture,  who  are  now  told  by  their  keepers 
that  America  does  not  care. 

If  we  abandon  them,  then  we  shall  aban- 
don part  of  the  soul  of  our  own  country. 

We  must  stand  with  them— from  Latin 
America  to  Eastern  Europe,  wherever  they 
hope  for  our  help. 

We  must  stand  with  the  Jewish  dissidents 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  so  that  they  shall  not 
learn  a  new  fear  In  the  night. 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  under- 
stands that  for  every  faith,  every  race,  and 
every  people,  this  is  an  indivisible  issue. 
When  a  campeslno  is  murdered  In  Bolivia, 
Jews  in  Argentina  are  imperiled. 

It  is  not  a  sign  of  weakness  to  proclaim 
the  cause  of  human  rights.  Twenty  years 
ago.  a  President  of  the  United  States  stood 
up  for  human  rights,  and  then  stood  up 
against  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Cuban 
Missile  crisis.  Today  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  stand  up  for  America 
w'thout  sacrificing  the  Ideals  for  which 
America  must  always  stand. 

America  has  meant  so  much  to  the  world 
because  to  be  American  has  meant  so  much 
to  so  many  here  at  home.  That  is  why  your 
grandparents  and  their  parents  came  here 
from  the  shtetls  of  Poland  and  the  Ukraine — 
and  why  mine  came  to  Boston  from  the 
barren  felds  and  the  famine  of  New  Boss 
and  County  Wexford.  This  country  was 
sha->ed.  in  large  measure.  In  the  reflection 
of  their  vision  and  the  realization  of  their 
hopes. 

The  Jewish  people  have  made  a  unique 
contribution  to  our  history  and  this  heri- 
tage. It  was  the  Jews  who  first  proclaimed 
liberty  as  the  indlspenslble  condition  of 
humanity.  It  was  the  Jews  who  first  recog- 
nized the  Inherent  equality  and  the  infinite 
potential  of  ever/  human  being.  And  It  was 
t»'e  Jews  who  first  set  down  as  an  ethical 
imperative  the  responsibility  of  government, 
and  of  the  rest  of  us.  for  the  poor,  tbe 
widow,  tbe  or-'han.  those  who  hunger  and 
those  who  are  homeless. 

We  have  come  far  toward  that  vision  of 
fairness  and  compassion.  Now.  in  tbe  midst 
of  a  turn  to  the  right,  we  must  not  ta<'e 
up  the  fashion  of  the  moment.  We  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  or  of  the  work  still  to  be  done. 

We  have  made  mistakes.  But  government 
has  also  m'^de  an  Indisoeneable  difference. 
In  the  outcry  and  disillusion  of  the  day, 
let  us  remember  that  It  was  governirent 
which  set  minimum   wages  and   maximum 


hours,  which  Insured  the  security  of  the 
e.uer.y  and  the  ngnts  oi  iaoor,  «.nlcn  op- 
posed discrimination  and  protected  toa 
nealth  and  saieiy  oi  consumers.  Ana  it  is. 
m  loct,  go.ernment  which  helped  to  mane 
our  economy  pr^^sperous  in  the  past — and 
v»hlcn  worited  to  aeep  the  Iree  enterprise 
system  truly  free. 

We  have  much  to  be  proud  of.  And  we 
can  also  afford  to  be  realistic  about  the 
places  where  government  has  laUen  short. 
Many  of  our  programs  have  succeeded;  some 
have  not.  In  other  cases,  the  proolem  is  not 
th^t  progressive  Ideas  have  lalled.  but  that 
they  were  never  really   tried. 

In  his  first  report  to  the  nation.  President 
Reagan  gave  us  what  he  called  "Attention 
Gettero",  which  suggested  that  Americans 
were  worse-off  today  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Surely  none  of  us  can  believe  that.  No  black 
person  who  now  has  civil  rights,  no  family 
that  has  escaped  from  poverty,  no  wortier 
who  experienced  the  prosperity  of  the  1960'8, 
who  bought  a  home  and  sent  his  chUdren 
to  college,  can  possibly  believe  that. 

Let  us  say  to  those  who  criticize  so  much 
of  what  government  has  done;  If  there  Is 
a  dark  parage  in  domestic  policy  In  these 
two  decades.  It  Is  not  a  fatal  failure  of  Ub- 
eralism,  but  the  damage  done  by  Richard 
NUon. 

There  is  a  failure  today  for  which  we  are 
paying  dearly.  WhUe  the  forces  of  reaction 
have  been  marshalling  the  resources  to  re- 
educate the  American  people,  we  have  been 
complacent  about  our  own  cause.  Too  often 
we  have  neglected  to  make  our  own  case. 

Our  opponents  have  been  repeating  for 
years  that  government  Itself  is  the  root  of 
all  social  evils.  In  1964,  when  Ronald  Reagan 
first  voiced  that  view,  he  spoke  for  a  narrow 
minority.  In  the  1980  election,  repeating  the 
same  time-worn  slogans,  he  commanded  a 
majority  of  the  vote. 

Now  we  must  respond.  The  primary  neces- 
sity of  our  sltuition  Is  also  the  first  obliga- 
tion of  any  political  party— and  that  obli- 
gation Is  to  stand  for  something.  We  cannot 
defeat  the  new  right  by  joining  In  their 
chorus.  Instead,  we  must  speak  the  truth 
as  we  see  it. 

Government  spending  Is  not  In  fact  the 
whole,  or  even  the  major,  cause  of  Infla- 
tion—and you  and  I  and  every  respectable 
economist  knows  it.  Oovemment  regulation 
Is  not  in  fact  the  sole,  or  even  the  major, 
cause  of  our  declining  productivity— and 
you  and  I  and  every  respectable  business 
man  or  woman  knows  it. 

We  are  told,  and  It  is  surely  correct,  that 
we  cannot  solve  our  problems  simply  by 
throwing  money  at  them.  But  that  is  only  a 
half-truth  that  is  misused  to  excuse  indif- 
ference and  neglect.  So  we  must  insist  on 
the  whole  truth  We  must  also  say  that  this 
nation  carmot  solve  Its  problems  by  throw- 
ing tax  cuts  and  budget  cuts  at  them. 

Certalnly,  we  must  trim  waste  and  need- 
less spending  from  our  budget.  But  that  is 
not  all  Ronald  Reagan  is  proposing  to  do. 
Certainly,  we  should  eliminate  unnecessary 
regulation,  and  not  ask  of  business  a  stand- 
ard which  is  impossible  to  meet  But  that  is 
not  what  Ronald  Reagan  is  proposing. 

What  he  is  proposing  is  to  eliminate  the 
school  loans  that  send  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  sons  and  daughters  to  college: 
the  school  lunches  that  feed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  children  every  day:  the 
health  care  prozrams  that  have  Increased  the 
len'nh  end  raised  the  qualltv  of  our  lives 

What  the  President  is  suggesting  Is  that 
we  cut  back  on  the  silety  regulations  which 
have  saved  thousands  of  workers  from  death 
and  serious  Injury,  that  we  abandon  the  goal 
of  preserving  the  environment,  and  leave  in- 
stead to  our  children  a  land  which  they  can- 
not call  America  the  Beautiful. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  about  the 
Reagan  proposals — coming  from  Ronald 
Reagan.  They  are,  after  all,  things  he  has 
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be«n  talking  atout  for  a  generation  What  is 
surprising  is  the  support  that  they  have  in 
Congress — and.  at  least  for  the  moment, 
across  the  country. 

We  will  never  change  the  views  of  Ronald 
Reagan — but  we  can  change  the  minds  of  the 
American  people. 

Those  of  us  who  call  ourselves  progressives 
must  adapt  our  enduring  values  to  changing 
realities.  That  is  not  a  novel  idea,  but  an  old 
tradition  that  reaches  from  the  new  freedom 
of  Wooarow  WUson  to  the  New  Deil  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  the  New  Frontier  of 
John  Kennedy  In  their  spirit,  we  must  offer 
new  hope  In  the  1980's. 

It  Is  a  challenge  we  have  already  taken  up. 
The  Reagan  Administration  did  not  Invent 
deregulation.  In  the  Senate.  I  have  worked 
with  my  colleagues  for  years  to  end  excessive 
Interference  with  free  competition — and  we 
have  already  won  that  Issue  In  the  airline 
and  trucking  Industry. 

The  Reagan  Administration  did  not  Invent 
cost-cutting.  In  the  Senate.  I  have  worked 
with  my  colleagues  to  stop  the  giveaways 
for  those  who  already  have  far  more  thsrn 
they  need.  And  as  we  cut  the  budget  now,  let 
us  begin  by  cutting  out  the  »4.6  billion  a 
year  in  federal  subsidies  for  the  major  oil 
and  gas  companies. 

The  Reagan  Administration  did  not  Invent 
tax  reform.  In  the  Senate.  I  have  worked 
with  my  colleagues  to  provide  relief  for  mid- 
dle Income  families  and  targeted  Incentives 
for  business  Investment  and  productivity. 
And  la  the  months  of  debate  still  to  come, 
wo  cannot  settle  for  an  Administration  tax 
cut  that  takes  the  name  of  tax  reform  In 
vain — that  would  give  a  tax  cut  worth 
twenty  times  more  to  the  very  wealthy  than 
to  the  average  American. 

We  have  a  cause  to  advance.  We  have  a 
record  to  be  proud  of — and  despite  Its  short- 
comings. I  am  convinced  that  It  will  soon 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  record  of 
those  who  lead  us  into  reaction  and  retreat. 

And  I  am  also  convinced  that  we  will 
continue  to  be  the  source  of  the  new  initia- 
tives that  will  matter— the  work  of  reln- 
dustrlalizatlon.  the  development  of  alterna- 
tive energy,  the  revival  of  our  cities,  and  the 
achievement  of  full  equality  for  the  minor- 
ity who  are  not  white  and  the  majority  who 
are  women. 

Always  before  us  must  be  the  ideals  our 
forebiars  brought  with  them — the  ideals 
that  have  made  this  country  both  good  and 
great.  In  a  time  that  tempts  many  to  scram- 
ble for  their  own  advantage,  we  must  heed 
the  words  of  Rabbi  Wise,  who  warned  against 
the  danger  of  pursuing  "Justice  for  ourselves 
alone,  forgetting  that  Justice  will  be  for  all 
or  none.  The  supreme  declaration  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  was  and  remains.  'Justice.  Justice 
Shalt  thou  pursue."  whether  it  be  easy  or 
hard,  whether  it  be  Justice  for  white  or 
black.  Jew  or  Christian." 

Next  month  the  Jewish  people  will  cele- 
brate Passover,  and  you  will  tell  your  chil- 
dren again  of  the  freedom  from  bondage  and 
the  flight  from  Egypt. 

Four  times  in  the  sacred  story  of  that 
Jotirney.  the  pledge  of  liberty  Is  made  to  the 
people  of  Israel.  Pour  times  on  Passover,  a 
cup  of  wine  Is  lifted  to  commemorate  that 
pledge. 

But  the  Passover  ceremony  marks  far 
more,  for  It  wes  during  the  exodi's  that  Mojis 
received  the  Torah.  and  an  ark  was  buUt  to 
enshrine  the  word  of  God.  God's  plft  to  the 
Jewish  peoDle  was  a  belief,  an  ideal  you  have 
given  to  others  across  the  centuries  and  the 
ages 

That  belief  and  that  Ideal  are  at  issue  now. 
The  time  we  are  in  is  not  easy.  But  we  have 
known  hard  hours  before.  And  I  believe  from 
the  heart  of  my  convictions  that  a  Passover 
will  come  when  the  co  sha'i  b»  lifted  o'-er 
a  world  of  free-lom — freedom  from  war.  from 
fear,  from  want  and  oppression— freedom  for 


the  people  of  America,  and  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  of  every  place  on  Earth. 

It  will  not  come  this  year,  but  the  hope 
lives  on  and  some  year  it  shall  come  true. 

To  that  dream,  this  year  and  all  the  years 
of  our  li.es.  we  will  raise  our  cups  in  I:ili,h 
and  in  prayer. 


U.S.  RELATIONS  WITH  ARGENTINA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent visit  to  this  country  of  President- 
designate  Gen.  Roberto  Viola  of  Ar- 
gentina raises  serious  questions  about  our 
relations  with  the  military  dictatorship 
there.  In  1977  I  joined  with  Senators 
Alan  Cranston,  Hubert  Humphrey,  and 
others  in  ofiFering  legislation  which  ended 
our  military  aid  to  Argentina.  In  1981. 
there  remain  15,000  persons  "disap- 
peared" after  having  been  abducted  by 
security  forces.  Nine  hundred  poMtical 
prisoners  are  he'd  without  charge,  and 
another  900  political  prisoners  still  re- 
ma  n  behind  bars.  Indeed,  immediately 
before  General  Viola's  visit  here,  human 
rights  leaders  and  activists  were  detained 
and  harassed  in  Buenos  Aires.  Two 
workers  were  arbitrarily  detained,  held 
Incommunxado  and  tortured  only  days 
before  the  Argentine  general's  arrival. 

Responding  to  General  Viola's  visit. 
Senator  Cranston  and  I  have  written  to 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  expressing  our 
concern  over  the  human  rights  situation 
in  Argentina,  and  calling  upon  him  to 
raise  the  question  of  political  prisoners 
and  the  thousands  of  persons  "disap- 
peared" in  Argentina  with  President 
Viola.  As  our  letter  states: 

Argentine  respect  for  freedom  and  human 
rights  win  make  an  essential  contribution  to 
increased  stability  and  security  in  our  Hemis- 
phere. 

Only  when  there  is  a  restoration  of  re- 
spect for  human  rights  shou'd  we  con- 
template a  restoration  of  a  military  rela- 
tionship with  the  Argentine  Government. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  letter  from  Senator  Ci'nston  and 
myse'f  to  Secretary  of  State  Ha-g  regard- 
ing humin  rights  in  Argentina  be  in- 
ser*°'i  at  th'":  oo-nt  in  th°  R'ccoi'). 

There  belnp  no  ob  lection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC,  March  19,  1981. 
Hon.  Alexander  M.  Haig.  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Al:  FoIIowln*;  your  meetings  this 
week  with  President  Viola,  we  are  writing  to 
reouest  that  you  intervene  on  behalf  of  po- 
litical prisoners  and  those  men.  women  and 
children  who  have  "dlsaoneared"  In  Arpen- 
tlna.  Former  Secretary  of  State  Vance  deliv- 
ered an  earlier  list  to  the  Government  of 
Argentina,  making  clear  that  there  could  be 
no  military  relations  until  some  accounting 
was  made  and  prisoners  released. 

As  you  know.  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 
Joined  U3  and  other  Senators  In  Introd'-cinR 
legislation  in  1977  to  end  all  military  aid  and 
support  to  ArKcntina  because  of  the  extremely 
serious  violations  of  human  rights  in  that 
country.  Since  the  military  coup  In  1976.  uo 
to  15.000  individuals  have  been  sel^'ed  by 
security  forces  and  then  "disappeared".  Peri- 
odically these  disaopearances  continue;  Just 
this  past  week,  two  more  were  abducted  by 
Buenos  Aires  provincial  police,  held  Incom- 
municado, pnd  tortured  be'ore  being  released. 

Amne'tr  International,  the  '^nter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the  U.N.  Hu- 


man Rights  Commission  and  other  interna- 
tional human  rights  groups  have  documented 
extensive  use  of  torture  and  violations  of 
fundamental  human  rights;  and  even  today, 
there  are  several  thousand  political  prisoners 
who  have  been  denied  due  process  as  well  as 
the  right  of  option  to  depart  their  country 
guaranteed  by  the  Argentine  Constitution 
We  are  enclosing  a  list  of  particularly  pre3s- 
ing  humanitarian  cases. 

We  oelieve  there  will  be  significant  Con- 
gressional and  public  opposition  to  U.S.  mil- 
itary aid  to  Argentina  until  its  military 
junta  accounts  for  the  "disappeared",  re- 
leases political  prisoners,  and  res.;ects  thn 
rights  of  its  citizens.  You  may  be  aware  that 
each  Thursday,  mothers  of  the  "disappeared" 
hold  a  vigil  In  Buenos  Aires;  last  week  they 
were  arresLed  by  security  police.  We  have 
met  with  some  of  them  in  the  past  and 
found  their  cases  compelling  reason  for  our 
country  to  continue  to  urge  disclosure  of 
the  facts  about  their  children  and  their 
grandchildren.  We  are  making  available  to 
your  Department  all  of  the  cases  raised  by 
these  mothers  with  us.  some  of  which  are 
Included  In  the  enclosed  list. 

Vve  hope  that  you  will  raise  these  con- 
cerns directly  with  President  Viola  and  ex- 
press your  own  support  for  these  alms,  as 
well  as  for  the  return  to  civilian  rule  and 
free  elections  in  that  country,  lo  do  so  will 
be  in  the  beat  traditions  of  our  nation,  and 
Argentine  respect  for  freedom  and  human 
rights  will  make  an  essential  contribution 
to  increased  stability  and  security  in  our 
Hemisphere. 

With  our  thanks,  and  best  personal  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 
Edward  M.  Kznnedt. 

PoLrriCAL  Prisoners — Argentina.  March  1981 

Jorge  Albert  Taiana — OAS/IACHR  case 
2363:  Detained  by  Federal  Police  In  Buenos 
Aires  April  5.  1976. 

Gustavo  Westerkamp — OAS/IACHR  case 
2127:  Arrested  October  21,  1975.  held  without 
charges  or  trial. 

Raul  Hector  Cano — OAS/IACHR  case  3482: 
Detained  at  the  disposition  of  the  Executive 
since  May  27,  1976. 

Norberto  Ignaclo  Liwsky — OAS/IACHR  case 
390o:  Held  at  the  disposition  of  the  Executive 
since  April  25,  1978. 

Monica  Maria  Candelarla  Migone — OAS/ 
lACHR  case  2209 :  Abducted  from  her  parents" 
home  May  14.  1976 

Debora  Esther  Benshoam:  Since  kidnap 
In  August.  1977.  no  charges  have  been 
brought  against  her. 

Pablo  Klimovs'fy:  Abducted  April  20.  1975. 
Now  held  at  the  disposition  of  the  Executive. 

Alberto  Maximo  SchpreJer:  Abducted  Jan- 
uary 30.  1976.  held  without  hearing  at  the 
dlspositicn  of  the  Executive. 

Horacio  Rene  Matoso:  Arrested  October  8, 
1976.  held  without  charge  or  trial. 

DulUo  Bias  Aponte:  Arrested  November  18. 
1974.  Charged  and  acquited,  now  held  at 
the  disoosttion  of  the  Exe-utive.  Right  of 
opHon  to  emigrate  rescinded. 

Maria  do  las  E-peranzas  Beltramlno  de 
Loto:  Arrested  with  her  husband  Septem- 
ber 2"^.  1976 — he  is  a  "disaooeared"  person, 
sbe  has  been  held  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Executive,  her  right  of  option  to  emigrate 
ha'-lne  bpen  rescinded. 

Rodolfo  Juan  ■»1'»fn<»rdl :  Arrestel  Novem- 
ber 9.  1Q75.  he'd  w'thout  trial  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Executive. 
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W.    H.    ,4NnT^R<='ON    WPITES    ABOUT 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HEIMS.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  who  have  soent  a  f»w  years  here  on 
the  front  lines  'n  Washington  are  not 
surprised  to  s°e  various  sto-ies  pnnear- 
ing  in  the  papers  that  increasingly  por- 


tray the  President  as  a  villain  right  out 
of  Dickens  for  his  efforts  to  put  the 
brakes  on  Federal  spending. 

Screams  are  going  up  all  over  the  land 
from  individuals  and  groups  who  see  the 
day  of  reckon.ng  approaching.  But  loud 
as  these  protests  may  be,  I  think  that 
the  voters  who  gave  President  Reagan  a 
landslide  victory  last  November  are  still 
with  him.  President  Reagan,  for  all  the 
criticism  and  skepticism  that  he  is  con- 
fronting from  the  pundits  and  the  talk 
show  hosts,  is  probably  the  first  Presi- 
dent I  have  encountered  who  had  an  all 
encompassing  concept  ol  the  public  or 
common  good.  We  must  understand  that 
to  stop  inflation  is  for  the  public  good. 
To  defend  the  country  adequately  is  for 
the  pubLc  good.  To  reduce  the  role  and 
scope  of  government  is  for  the  public 
good. 

That  is  why  the  public  has  not  lost, 
and  must  not  lose,  faith  in  the  Presi- 
dents  programs.  As  witness  to  this,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  W.  H.  Anderson,  presi- 
dent of  Anderson  Chevrolet-Oldsmobile 
of  Waynesville,  N.C.  I  think  Mr.  Ander- 
son has  some  sound  advice  for  those  who 
may  doubt  the  wisdom  of  following 
through  on  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions, and  accord.ngly  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Anderson  Chevrolet-Oldsmobile. 

Waynesville,  N.C.  March  18.  1981. 
Senator  Jesse  Helms. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  We  implore  you 
with  all  of  the  sincerity  that  we  can  muster. 
do  not  give  in  to  the  many  special  Interest 
groups  now  saturating  our  Capitol  with  their 
loud  and  much  "bailynooed"  counter  offen- 
sive to  President  Reagan's  efforts  to  put  com- 
mon sense  back  into  our  government.  The 
coalition  of  labor  unions,  the  liberals,  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  and  the  multitudes  of 
"free  riders"  throughout  our  country  are 
doing  everything  within  their  power  to  side- 
track the  President's  spending  cut  proposals, 
so  that  they  can  later  have  a  good  excuse  to 
resist  his  tax  cut  package,  too.  Please,  let  us 
all  push  for  passage  of  his  entire  package 
and  urge  each  and  everyone  of  your  counter- 
parts to  do  so  as  well. 

Having  been  born  in  the  mountains  of 
Western  North  Ctu-ollna  about  as  poor  as  one 
can  get.  as  well  as  completing  my  education 
during  the  days  of  FDR's  administration,  the 
first  of  the  great  give-away  administrations. 
I  can  honestly  state  that  I  have  owned  my 
own  business  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury not  because  of.  but  rather  in  spite  of 
our  free  spending  and  wasteful  federal  bu- 
reaucracy So  let  the  liberals,  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  tell  me  about  how 
terrible  It  is  to  be  poor,  underprivileged  and 
suppressed  because  of  no  handouts  and  give- 
away programs  from  tl?e  great  humanitarian 
federal  government.  My  memory  is  still  quite 
vivid  of  the  years  of  de^rl"atlon.  which  Is 
more  than  the  majority  of  those  who  would 
tax  me  and  give  away  every  last  dollar  that  I 
own.  can  say  for  themselves. 

I  would  remind  all  of  vou  In  government 
today  that  we  are  generally  what  we  want  to 
be.  "every  man  unto  himself."  All  that  T  was 
ever  taught  by  my  parents  and  all  that  I 
ever  wanted  was  simply  an  opportunity  to 
work  for  myself  and  my  family,  free  of  any 


obligation  to  any  government  because  of  a 
hand-out.  Every  Coajress  within  my  adult 
memory  has  contributed  to  a  society  with 
little  or  no  initiative  and  who  is  looking  for 
"something  for  nothing"  from  each  and  every 
level  of  gove;nment.  We  are  long  overdue  for 
getting    our   governmental    houre   in    order! 

Howe.er.  the  most  disgraceful  acts  that 
have  come  out  of  Washington  during  my 
lifetime  are  not  those  that  either  aid  the 
poor  or  contribute  to  their  status  quo.  but 
it's  those  acts  which  permit  our  mlridle  in- 
come and  the  wealt^iy  as  well  to  participate 
in  federal  subsidies  and  grants  simply  for  the 
a-klng.  There  are  far  too  many  for  us  to 
enumerate  here  but  we  are  conTjdent  that 
yoa  knoAT  most  of  them  only  too  well.  These 
atove  all  deserve  every  American  citizen's 
Imir.edlate  action  to  put  tliem  Into  our  dis- 
graceful past. 

n  closing  let  me  reiterate,  for  the  fake  of 
all  Americans,  do  not  be  swayed  by  the  self- 
interest  groups  but  use  your  inilvence  on 
every  Indlvlcual  you  can  to  get  behind  the 
President's  total  economic  package  immedi- 
ately. Congress  can  act  speedily.  It  has  proved 
that  In  past  yezr.?.  So.  pleise  give  us  prompt 
end  positive  action  on  the  entire  program 
for  puttir-^  bus'ness  sense  into  the  federal 
fovernment.  We  are  depending  on  you  and 
within  you  lies  our  only  hope. 

May    we   have   your   thoughts   along    the 
a'jove  subject  at  your  early  convenience. 
Very  truly  yours. 

W.  H.  Anderson. 

President . 


INTERNATIONAL   EXCHANGES   AND 
NATIONi\L  SECURITY 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  the  dist  ngu'shed  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Comm  ttee. 
Senator  Pell,  spoke  eloquently  and  per- 
suasively on  the  value  of  eiducational 
and  cultural  exchanges  in  promoting  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  States. 
In  remarks  delivered  before  the  National 
Council  for  International  Visitors.  Sena- 
tor Pell  paid  tr  bute  to  the  remarkable 
accomplishments  of  its  members,  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  private  citizens 
who  generously  contribute  their  time, 
energies,  and  good  will  to  provide  ho.^- 
pitarty  to  officially  sponsored  visitors  to 
our  Nation. 

TTiese  private  efforts  have  been 
extraordinarily  effective  in  winning 
friendship  and  respect  for  America  in 
the  international  community.  In  a  time 
of  concern  for  fiscal  restraint  on  the  one 
hand  and  our  Nat'on's  vigorous  partici- 
pat  on  in  international  affairs  on  the 
other.  Senator  Pell  argues  persuasively 
that  both  goals  would  be  well  served  by 
expand-ng  support  for  educational  and 
cultural  exchange. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Pell's  thoughtful  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

International     Exchanges     and     National 

Securitt 

(Remarks  by  Senator  Claiborne  Pell) 

President  Brooks.  Chairman  Henrie.  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  I  am  honored  and  p!eased  to 
be  with  you  here  today,  not  only  because  I 
find  myself  among  good  friends,  but  also 
because  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  lmtx>rtant — and  I  be- 
lieve Inadequately  appreciated — contribu- 
tion to  American  interests,  and  Indeed  to 


American  security.  In  offering  these  con- 
gratulations. I  ha.e  in  mind  both  y./ur  own 
efforts  and  those  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
liuncts  of  kolunt.eers  you  re^iresent.  Together 
you  constitute  a  unique  force  for  interna- 
tional understanding. 

The  United  SUtes  first  entered  the  inter- 
national exchange  business  in  a  serious  way 
some  35  years  ago.  at  the  end  of  World  War  11. 
One  Impetus  came  from  a  young  Arkansas 
senator  who.  in  the  aftermath  of  this  cen- 
tury's second  global  cataclysm,  envialoned  * 
world  In  which  constrtictlve  cooperation 
might  replace  armed  conOlct  among  peo- 
ples. In  drafting  bis  legislative  proposal  to 
use  war  debts  and  surpluses  as  a  source  of 
funds  for  International  educational  ex- 
changes, BUI  Pulbri^bt  reasoned  that  If  a 
larger  number  of  the  world's  people  knew  and 
understood  people  from  nations  other  than 
their  own.  "they  might."  he  said,  "develop  a 
capacity  for  empathy,  a  distaste  for  killing 
other  men,  and  In  Inclination  for  peace." 
though  seemingly  naive,  this  simple  but  pro- 
found suggestion  was  eventually  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  what  an  Oxford  don  has  called 
"the  largest,  most  significant  movement  of 
scholars  across  the  face  of  the  earth  since 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  In  1453."  Indeed, 
since  1946,  the  Pulbrlgbt  program  has  en- 
abled some  45.000  Americans  to  teach  and 
study  In  other  nations,  and  some  80.000 
scholars  and  leaders  from  over  100  countries 
to  teach  and  study  in  the  United  States. 

A  second  postwar  Impetus  to  American- 
sponsored  educational  travel  came  from  a  de- 
sire to  "re-educate"  the  new  leaders  then 
emerging  in  nations  which  we  had  van- 
quished mUltarlly  but  which  we  wished  to 
help  rebuild  into  peaceful  and  stable  pros- 
perity. As  an  occupying  power  In  both  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  the  American  government 
undertook  to  bring  to  the  United  States 
thousands  of  those  citizens  who  were,  or  ap- 
peared likely  to  become,  prlncipuu  actors  In 
shaping  the  new  destiny  of  the  defeated  pow- 
ers. The  purpose  was  to  expose  these  men  and 
women  to  the  wor''in>s  of  American  remoc- 
racy,  to  encourage  an  appreciation  of  our 
system,  and  perhaps  also  to  stimulate  on  a 
personal  level  so;ne  mei-.ure  cf  fondness  and 
friendship  that  might  weave  naturally  Into 
the  fabric  of  our  future  relations  with  those 
nations.  Eventually,  as  time  passed,  and  as 
its  Initial  stages  proved  fruitful,  the  pro- 
gram was  broadened  to  Include  selected  for- 
eign visitors  from  countries  around  the  world 
and  became  the  International  Visitors  pro- 
gram of  which  the  National  CouncU  now 
functions  as  an  Intergral  part. 

Both  programs — the  Fulbiight  exchanges 
and  the  International  Visitors  program — 
thus  had  a  common  cri^ln:  th"  '  merlcan 
hope  that.  In  a  world  inclined  toward  its  own 
destruction,  human  initiative  might  inter- 
vene amon^  nations  to  replace  ignorance 
with  knowledge  and  national  chauvinism 
with  mutual  respect.  An  American  idealist 
and  pra-inatl-;.  'Ihcmas  .'e  e  ^on  hart 
dreamed  that,  through  a  broad  sharing  of 
Ideas  and  values,  the  world's  scientific  and 
professional  communities  might  some  day 
"form  a  great  fraternity  spreading  over  the 
whole  earth"  The  Fulbrlght  and  Interna- 
tional Visitors  programs  have  given  practical 
shape  to  the  pursuit  of  Jefferson's  dream. 

Over  the  postwar  period,  two  trends  have 
affected  U.S.  sponsorship  of  academic  and 
visitation  programs  for  foreign  cltleens:  one 
trend  I  view  neutrally,  the  other  with  con- 
siderable dismay.  The  first  has  been  some 
diversification  of  sponsorship.  Today,  the 
International  Communication  Agency — 
ICA— administers  the  Fulbrlght  and  Inter- 
national Visitors  programs  In  addition, 
however.  AID  now  offers  a  well-funded  pro- 
gram of  graduate  schooling  as  part  of  lt« 
international  economic  development  effort, 
while  the  Defense  Department  provides 
training  on  an  expansive  scale  to  mUltary 
personnel  from  allied  and  friendly  countrtea. 
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Meanwhile,  numerous  government  agencies, 
ranging  irom  liie  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  10  the  Tenne&see  Valley  Auiborliy. 
have  begun  sponsoring  foreign  vlsliors — as 
many  oi  you  well  linow.  since  these  agencies, 
like  the  ICA.  rely  on  the  voluntary  services 
ol  member  organizations  o{  the  National 
Council.  1  consider  this  partial  diversifica- 
tion neutral  In  eflect  because,  although  It 
has  clouded  and  contused  the  picture  some- 
what. It  has  not  altered  the  central  role  of 
the  Pulbright  and  International  Visitors 
programs  run  by  ICA.  That  Importance  is 
demonstrated  by  a  single  striking  fact: 
today.  In  governments  around  the  world, 
some  33  heads  of  State  and  some  378  cabinet 
ministers  are  alumni  of  the  Pulbright  and 
International  Visitors  programs. 

Unfortunately,  the  second  trend  affecting 
these  activities  Is  not  neutral:  it  Is  the  fail- 
ure In  recent  years  of  these  programs  to  keep 
pace  with  the  need  they  serve.  This  failure 
Is  not  attributable  to  those  of  you  who  Im- 
plement these  programs  In  the  field.  Nor  Is  It 
a  failure  of  Washington  bureaucrats,  who  are 
now  such  a  fashionable  object  of  scorn.  It  Is 
Instead  a  failure  of  vision  on  the  part  of 
recent  Presidents  and  of  Congress,  who  to- 
gether have  not  allocated  funding  to  the 
combined  Pulbright  International  Visitors 
program  at  a  level  warranted  by  .'ts  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  Interest. 

Not  colncldentally.  the  deterioration  in 
funding  began  some  15  years  ago.  In  concert 
with  the  deterioration  In  Judgment  which 
took  us  into  Vietnam.  The  reductions  have 
been  sizable.  Tn  1966.  some  9000  persons  par- 
ticipated In  Pulbright  exchanges:  this  year 
the  program  will  have  only  5500  partici- 
pants— about  3000  foreigners  coming  here 
and  about  2500  Americans  studying  and 
teaching  abroad.  Meanwhile,  a  comparable 
drop  has  reduced  the  International  Visitors 
program,  which  In  the  mld-1960's  brought  to 
America  well  above  2000  foreigners  annually 
This  year  that  ICA  program  will  drop  below 
1600. 

Why  has  this  occurred?  The  answer  Is 
false  frugality.  Although  the  current  Admin- 
istration may  claim  otherwise.  Mr.  Stockman 
and  his  colleagues  are  not  the  first  to  wield 
the  budget-cutter's  axe  In  Washington.  And 
for  years,  the  easiest  targets  have  been  those 
programs — such  as  Pulbright  and  Interna- 
tional Visitors — which  promise  only  long- 
term  benefits  and  which  have  no  direct  con- 
stituency that  might  be  affected  by  a  budget 
reduction.  Potential  foreign  participants, 
not  yet  even  selected,  hardly  comprise  such 
a  constituency. 

And  as  for  American  supporters  of  these 
programs,  their  collective  voice  has  proven 
relatively  weak  amidst  the  facile  clamor  for 
a  few  million  dollars  In  rolltlcjlly  convenient 
cost  savings  Per  several  consecutive  years. 
In  budget  deliberations  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  have  proposed  to  re- 
verse the  cumulative  process  of  reduction 
and  instead  to  aurment  these  programs  by 
as  much  as  ten-foid.  Regretfully,  however.  I 
must  confess  to  little  success,  at  least  thus 
far. 

Given  this  track  record  and  the  fact  that 
fiscal  retrenchment  has  now  become  a  na- 
tional theme,  some  observers  miy  well  find 
quixotic  my  Intention  to  continue  in  the 
effort  to  Increase  these  profrrams.  But  I  shall 
do  so  nonetheless.  For  another  theme  of  our 
time  is  the  reassertlon  of  Amerlcm  power  In 
the  world  arena.  And  while  I  recognize  the 
crucial  role  of  military  strength.  It  Is  my  con- 
viction that,  as  we  seek  to  expand  American 
Influence,  no  government  activity  In  any 
fle?d  can  be  more  efTective — in  terms  of  the 
balan-e  of  costs  aealnst  benefits — th?n  the 
combined  Pulbrlffht  a-id  International  Visi- 
tors programs.  To  focus  on  military  spending 
alone,  as  If  that  were  our  sole  Instrument  for 
enhancing  American  security.  Is  not  only  a 


foolish  and  dangerous  distortion.  It  Is  also — 
to  put  the  cuaiter  In  lan^ua^e  inis  Aaminis- 
irauon  uuaersiands — an  acu  Oi  sheer  uscal 
n  rcspuusi  jiii  i.j> . 

i.eu  Uo  looK  for  a  moment  at  the  numbers. 
In  pursuit  01  ennan..eu  uaiioaal  se^uiii.y.  lue 
Rettgaii  Aamlnlsiraiioa  has  asjvea  mat  Cv-n- 
grcos  approve,  for  the  next  two  >ears,  In- 
^r<:<ioes  lU  u.o.  ceiease  spenuing  oi  suuie  «o3 
biaioa — o.er  ana  abo.e  lue  inniwary  uua^et 
piauued  oy  the  Carter  Acuiunisirailoa.  i»»e«in- 
wnae,  it  has  continued  tne  i-'uiunghi  ex- 
changes a>.d  Iniernailonjil  visitors  p.oijram 
at  pre>iousiy  piatxaea  le.e^s  ox  »«o  mnaon 
a-ia  ©iT  uuiilon  res^ectl.eiy.  blmp.e  arith- 
meUj  here  o^ers  a  remarB.able  trutn :  that 
setting  asiae  omy  4  perv;ent  oi  the  extra 
ae.ea:>e  spendiug  propcsea  by  l-reslcent  Kea- 
gan  wou.d  re.e<iae  lUaus  sumclent  to  increase 
tne  comolaea  >ulbrlght/ international  Visi- 
tors program  oy  ti.e  lactor  oi  len  I  have 
su^gesiea.  xv^oreover,  on  a  permanent  and 
continuing  oasis,  such  an  Increase  irom  (65 
muxlon  to  «6oo  mixlioa  couxd  oe  funced  oy 
reau>.ing  nux.  Reagan  s  projected  annual  de- 
fense expenditures  oy  omy  one-llfth  of  1 
percent. 

What  we  are  discussing  here  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  traae-oas  among  activities  all  in- 
tended to  promote  American  Interests.  One 
taugibxe  e.^amp.e  maf..eo  the  issue  more  valid. 
At  present,  the  Deiense  department  is  pro- 
curing huxioreos  of  F-15,  F-16,  and  t'-lS 
tighter  aircraft,  a  process  Mr.  heagan  pro- 
poses be  acceleratej/  Yet,  because  each  of 
thei>e  aircraft  costs  as  much  as  the  annual 
International  Vultors  program  at  Us  present 
le.ei,  to  ac-eierate  procurement  oy  onxy  one 
adQltlonal  fighter  per  year  represents  a  missed 
opportuxxity  to  uoub.e  our  programming  in 
International  Visitors. 

Comrontea  with  the  challenge  to  prove  by 
referen-e  to  c,>st-euectlveness  taal  we  should 
make  such  a  traae-oa,  I  must  answer  that  1 
cannot.  For  we  simply  cannot  precisely  meas- 
ure what  benents  actually  accrue  to  the 
United  ataies  and  the  world  from  existing 
exchanges  and  visits,  or  from  adattlonal  ones. 
But  neither,  I  am  quick  to  point  out,  can  we 
calibrate  with  any  greater  precision  our  In- 
cremental gain  from  expanalng  lunds  to  add 
a  certain  weapon  to  our  military  arsenal.  In 
terms  of  our  national  security,  what  is  the 
cost-e^ectueness  oi  an  adultiunal  F-15,  or  a 
permanently  unused  missile  in  a  silo,  or  an 
extra  tann? 

Ultimately,  the  value — and  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness— of  weapons  and  exchanges  must 
be  determined  not  by  statistics  but  by  Judg- 
ment. But  as  we  debate  such  a  Judgment.  I 
believe  that  those  favoring  an  Increase  In 
exchanges  can  bring  powerlul  arguments  to 
bear.  For  if  our  quest  Is  for  national  security, 
and  otir  arena  is  the  world,  we  quickly  dis- 
cern four  broad  and  Important  audiences 
where  large,  but  relatively  Inexpensive  In- 
creases In  Pulbright  and  International  Visi- 
tors activities  would  almost  surely  pay-off. 

Commenting  Just  briefly  on  each,  I  can 
begin  with  our  adversaries  themselves,  the 
nations  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Can  anyone 
really  l)elleve  that  a  doctrtoalre  Communist 
who  visits  the  United  States  returns  home 
as  dedicated  to  his  faith?  As  a  former  For- 
eign Service  officer  who  served  In  Eastern 
Europe.  I  have  never  seen  one.  Whatever  his 
commitment  to  Communist  rule,  any  East 
European  or  Soviet  visitor  to  the  West  ts 
bound  to  be  stimulated  Into  some  question- 
ing of  the  status  quo  in  his  homeland.  While 
we  cannot  of  course  trace  direct  causation 
in  such  matters.  It  Is  well  worth  pointing 
out  that  a  number  of  past  participants  In 
Pulbright  and  International  Visitors  ex- 
changes are  now  among  these  enerelzlng  the 
reform  movement  sweeping  through  the 
society  of  Poland. 

A  recond  audience,  vast  In  size,  lies  In 
those  nations  we  sometimes  call  neutral  or 
non-aligned.  It  Is  a  sad  Irony  indeed  that 


while  we  talk  so  much  about  competing  for 
inaueuce  in  the  ihira  World,  we  ao  so  little 
aboui.  It.  &xeanwhlle.  the  Soviet  Union,  whose 
leaders  do  recognize  the  geopolitical  value 
of  euucatlonal  exchange,  nave  undertaken 
a  vast  program — overall,  the  Kremlin  now 
budgets  some  (2  billion  a  year  for  overseas 
cultural  ana  iniormatlon  programs,  much  of 
It  xor  education. 

And  let  us  not  be  misled  by  the  appear- 
ance that  we  are  competing  effectively.  To 
be  sure,  we  have  multitudes  of  foreign  stu- 
dents In  the  United  States.  But  the  proolem 
Is  one  of  selection.  Taking  only  Africa,  which 
now  has  37,000  students  here,  closer  analysis 
reveals  that  almost  all  are  studying  at  their 
own  expense,  most  of  them  Nigerians  funded 
by  that  one  country's  oil  wealth.  In  fact  only 
1,800  African  students  are  here  on  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment funding.  Meanwhile,  the  Kremlin 
is  hosting,  as  guests  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
some  24,000  students — carefully  selected 
from  all  over  Africa — who  are  now  learning 
Russian,  and  Russian  ideas. 

Regrettably,  this  pattern  is  true  elsewhere. 
On  a  recent  visit  to  Latin  America,  I  found 
our  U.S.  ambassadors  there  deeply  disturbed 
by  our  government's  failure  to  capitalize  on 
relatively  Inexpensive  opportunities  for  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange.  We  must 
recognize  once  and  for  all  that  we  cannot 
favorably  Influence  people  simply  by  ship- 
ping them  arms.  We  must  come  to  know 
them — and  they  us — and  there  is  no  better 
way  than  through  educational  exchange,  and 
also  through  the  warm  hospitality  so  gen- 
erously and  graciously  offered  by  member 
groups  of  the  National  Council. 

Regarding  the  Third  World.  I  offer  one 
final  example.  Egynfs  President  Sadat  has 
said  that  It  was  years  ago.  while  on  an  Inter- 
national Visitors  trip  to  the  United  States, 
that  he  came  to  realize  he  could  "deal  with 
Americans."  This  alone  could  Justify  the 
entire  program. 

Still  a  third  Important  audience  for  otir 
exchange  effort  lies  In  those  nations  with 
which  we  are  allied — and  sometimes  take 
for  granted.  Western  Europe  and  Japan  are 
today  passing  Into  the  hands  of  what  haa 
been  called  the  "successor  generation,"  com- 
prised of  men  and  women  for  whom  the 
Second  World  War  and  its  aftermath  are  not 
even  a  living  memory.  Surely  we  can  take 
comfort  that  In  both  areas  democratic  values 
are  now  deeply  Ingrained.  But  we  cannot  be 
complacent  about  'the  permanency  of  the 
ties  that  bind  us.  Those  bonds  were,  after  all, 
carefully  nurtured  by  programs  such  as  we 
are  discussing  today,  and  diligent  and  fo- 
cused activity  must  continue  If  we  are  to 
preserve  the  loyalties  we  enjoy. 

Recently  I  was  visited  bv  our  returning 
U.S.  ambassador  to  ''taly.  who  renorted  his 
grave  concern  about  the  Inadequate  re- 
sources we  devote  to  comoetlng  for  Influence 
amidst  an  Italian  population,  now  one-third 
Communist,  which  has  little  exposure  to 
Amerlcfn  literature  and  ideas  but  faces 
steady  efforts  at  what  he  described  as  "cul- 
tural colonization"  bv  Marxist  thought. 
Yet — under  budget  pressure — our  annual 
allocation  for  International  Visitors  from 
Italy  has  dropped  from  200  to  30.  We  can 
station  In  Europe  all  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
we  might  wish,  but  they  will  avail  tis  little 
If  our  mutual  allegiance  flags. 

A  fourth  and  flnal — and  fertile — audience 
for  exchange  activities  Is  ourselves.  Early  In 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  a  time  of  explora- 
tion and  exnandlng  horizons,  the  British 
philosopher  Francis  Bacon  wrote  that  "It  a 
man  be  gracious  and  co'irteous  to  strangers. 
It  shows  he  Is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and 
that  his  heirt  Is  no  Island  cut  off  from  other 
Iannis,  but  a  continent  that  Joins  to  them." 
Todiy  we  individually — and  our  nation  as  a 
whole — are  citizens  of  the  world,  and  our 
suDOort  for  the  F^ilbrlght  and  Tntematlonal 
Visitors   programs   Is   a   direct  reflection  of 
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how  seriously  and  wisely  we  view  the  obliga- 
tions ana  benefits  of  that  citizenship.  These 
nrograms  are  not  a  matter  ox  ch<truy.  They 
are  a  matter  ol  enlightened  participation 
in  an  international  Cwinmtmity  iroai  whicn 
we  cou.d  not  isolate  ourselves  even  If  we 
wished.  - 

Viewed  phllosophlcaUy,  the  Pulbright  and 
International  VUiiors  programs  se.ve  em- 
inently well  the  need  ox  minkind  lor  tra.el 
and  knowledge.  But  they  aiso  meet— and  piss 
with  merit— today's  Important  criterion  of 
cost-effectiveness.  They  enhance  our  ability 
to  trade  with  other  nations— in  Ideas  as  well 
as  goods— and  they  enhance  our  wisdom  of 
the  world  and  our  stature  In  It.  Indeed,  no 
programs  In  the  entire  federal  budget  can 
claim  a  higher  return  on  the  dollar  in  terms 
of  extending  American  influence  and  win- 
ning American  friends. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  summoned  the  nation  to 
overcome  the  self-doubt  and  paralysis  he  be- 
lieves are  the  legacy  of  our  disastrous  ex- 
perience in  Vietnam.  He  Invokes  nostalgia  for 
a  time  when  America  held  clear  sway  over 
all  possible  adversaries.  I  am  not  unsym- 
pathetic with  this  feeling.  But.  unhappily,  no 
amount  of  sentiment  or  military  spending 
can  recapture  the  past,  for  the  world  has 
moved  on.  There  Is,  however,  one  aspect  of 
the  pre-Vletnam  past  we  could  recapture — 
and  here  I  admit  my  own  nostalgia.  It  Is  for 
a  time  when  the  American  government  could 
muster  the  vision  and  wisdom  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  support  for  activities— 
such  as  the  Pulbright  exchanges  and  the  In- 
ternational Vistors  program— which  gain 
force  and  effect  from  simple  American  self- 
confidence— which  I  have  and  which  I  be- 
Ueve  you  share  that  if  foreign  citizens  could 
come  to  know  our  land  and  people  better, 
they  would  find  here  something  to  like  if  not 
to  love.  That  is  what  I  call  the  true  pro  ec- 
tlon  of  American  power.  And  It  Is  this  mes- 
sage I  ask  you  to  Join  me  In  bringing  to  an 
American  taxpayer  who  deserves  ctflclont 
spending  In  the  pursuit  of  American  nc- 
tlonal  security. 


out  a  specific  policy  for  a  specific  coun- 
try, thereby  discouraging  freedom  fight- 
ers working  for  the  liberation  of  their 
country  from  commimism. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  force- 
ful stand  taken  by  Mr.  Rippon  and  his 
coUeagues.  I  think  that  their  action 
shows  that  we  will  secure  widespread 
support  from  our  allies  for  the  repeal  of 
tho  Clark  amendment  when  the  facts  of 
the  situation  are  carefully  explained. 


TOP  BRITISH  POLICYMAKERS  SUP- 
PORT REPEAL  OF  CLARK  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  been  informed  that  the  top  foreign 
affairs  policvmakers  of  Britain's  Con- 
servative Party  have  formally  su"ported 
the  repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment  on 
Angola.  The  action  was  taken  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  on  March  23  in  a  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
commHtee,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Rippon.  Mr. 
Rippon  was  joined  by  three  other  officers 
of  the  commUtee.  and  by  four  Privy 
Councillors.  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser,  Mr.  Maur- 
-ice  MacMillan,  Mr.  John  Eden,  and  Mr. 
JuliPh  Amerv. 

The  motion  Is  now  on  the  calendar  of 
the  Hou-^e  of  Commons.  It  deplores  the 
cont'nued  presence  of  Cuban  forces  in 
An«:oIa.  and  welcomes  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.  administrat'on  to  seek  the  repeal  of 
the  Clark  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  as  mv  colleapues  are 
aware,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  long  sought  the  repeal  of  the 
Clark  ament^mpnt.  Th"  orptenrfi  of  fne 
Clark  amendment  on  the  statutes  nrej- 
udlces  our  policv  toward  a  Marxist  re- 
gime. suDported  bv  Ctiban  trooos.  which 
is  faced  by  a  substantial  civil  war.  I  th'nk 
that  it  is  important  that  our  statuses 
take  a  neutral  stand,  instead  of  singling 


DEATH  CAMPS  OF  PARAGUAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  was  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  which  reported  that 
the  Paraguayan  Government  had  imple- 
mented their  own  version  of  a  "flnal  solu- 
tion." It  stated  that  the  Toba-Maskoy 
Indians  of  Paraguay,  who  have  always 
lived  a  peaceful  existence  in  the  jungles 
of  South  America,  are  being  systemat- 
ically exterminated. 

What  have  the  Toba-Maskoy  Indians 
done  to  deserve  this  fate?  Quite  simply, 
they  have  become  an  obstacle  to  eco- 
nomic development  in  Paraguay.  There 
have  been  reported  genocidal  practices 
perpetuated  against  the  Indians  in  Para- 
guay because  the  Government  perceives 
them  as  opponents  of  progress. 

One  example  of  these  practices  re- 
ported in  the  Washington  Post,  involves 
the  hunting  of  the  Indians  by  Govern- 
ment ofiScials  in  the  jungle.  If  the  In- 
dians are  caught  they  are  either  sold  or 
brought  to  Government  reservations. 
The  ones  that  remain  on  the  reservations 
exijerience  a  sense  of  helplessness  and 
loss  of  culture  identity. 

Literally  and  figuratively  these  reser- 
vations can  be  described  as  cesspools, 
calculated  to  cause  disease  and  death. 
It  is  reported  that  perhaps  as  many  as 
half  of  the  Indians  who  are  kept  on  these 
reservations  will  die  within  6  to  8 
months,  if  not  sooner. 

This  horrible  situation  gives  yet  an- 
other reason  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Cwi- 
vention  as  soon  as  possible.  With  rati- 
fication the  United  States  would  have  a 
stronger  voice  in  opposing  the  Para- 
guayan Government's  horrifying  version 
of  a  "final  solution"  and  help  prevent 
the  extermination  of  the  Toba-Maskoy 
Indians. 

Let  us  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention 
now. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee)  .  The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Norman  B.  Ture.  of  Virginia,  to 
te  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 


from  Kansas  urges  the  confirmation  of 
Norman  B.  Ture  to  be  Under  becretary 
of  the  I'reasury. 

PAkOBAa_C   COMMTmZ   ACTION 

On  March  20,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance he^a  a<;arinKS  on  Mr.  lure  and 
iouud  him  to  oe  eminently  quaiined  by 
rea^ion  oi  tas  experience  ana  character 
to  periorm  ine  lunctions  of  under  oecre- 
tary  Ol  tne  ireasury. 

our  comiHitiee,  on  March  25,  voted 
unanimously  to  recommend  benate  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  iures  nomination. 
*ia.   Ttntr's   backcboukd 

Mr.  Ture  brings  to  the  position  of  Un- 
der Secretary  a  lifelong  interest  in  tax 
analysis  ana  a  record  of  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  professional  hterature  in 
that  field,  ne  has  served  in  Government 
previously,  on  the  1  reasury's  tax  analy- 
sis staft,  he  has  been  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, and  most  recently  has  been  pres- 
ident of  his  own  successful  consiuting 
firm.  Mr.  Ture  thus  combines  intellec- 
tual preeminence  with  proven  abilities 
and  knowledge  in  Government  and  busi- 
ness. All  these  qualxties  will  assure  ex  el- 
lence  in  the  important  position  be  has 
been  nominated  to  fill. 

NEW   DtTTDES 

As  Under  Secretary  Mr.  Ture  will  b« 
responsible  both  for  broad  economic 
analysis  and  affairs  relating  to  the  struc- 
ture of  our  tax  system.  He  will  be  inti- 
mately involved  in  the  substantial  al- 
terations that  we  may  expect  to  be  pro- 
posed for  the  Tax  Code,  and  his  back- 
groimd  in  Government  as  well  as  busi- 
ness thus  prepare  him  especially  well  for 
this  important  position. 

REFOBT   ON   INTESTICATIONS 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  con- 
ducted its  own  review  and  has  reviewed 
the  results  of  the  investigation  by  the 
FBI  and  the  report  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics.  We  are  confident  there 
are  no  potential  ethical  problems  of  con- 
flicts of  interest.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  conflrmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Beryl  Wayne  Sprinkel,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Monetary  Affairs. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  urges  the  confirmation  of 
Beryl  Wayne  Sprinkel  to  be  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Af- 
fairs. 

PAVOBABLE  OOMMll'lBB  ACTION 

On  March  20.  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  held  hearings  on  Mr.  Sprinkel  and 
found  him  to  be  eminently  qualified  by 
reason  of  his  exoer'ence  and  character 
to  perform  the  functions  of  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Af- 
fairs. 

Our  committee,  on  March  25.  voted 
unanimously  to  recommend  Senate  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Sorinkel's  nomination. 

MR.    SPBINIUX'S    BACKGBOCND 

Although  Mr.  Sorinkel's  professional 
career  began  in  college  economics  teach- 
in",  he  became  associated  with  t*ie  Har- 
rs  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  in  Chicago, 
m..  in  1952  and  was  executive  vice  presl- 
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dent  and  economist  prior  to  his  nomina- 
tion to  be  Under  Secretary  for  Monetary 
Affairs.  In  the  last  16  years,  his  duties 
have  included  dealing  with  international 
monetary  issues,  and  he  has  traveled 
abroad  extensively  in  that  time,  becom- 
ing well  acquainted  with  foreign  central 
banks  and  treasuries. 

NrW  RXSPONSTBIUTIXS 

As  Under  Secretary  for  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, Dr.  Spriiikel  will  be  charged  with 
overall  management  of  the  Treasury's 
debt  issues,  with  the  Treasury's  relations 
to  other  governments  and  central  binks, 
and  with  the  Treasury's  relations  with 
our  own  Federal  Reserve  System.  His 
long  acquaintance  with  our  banking  and 
monetary  system,  as  well  as  his  extensive 
contacts  abroad,  make  Dr.  Sprinkel 
Ideally  suited  for  his  new  position. 

lOUTlNX    INVESncATIOWS    COMPUTTSD 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  re- 
ceived and  reviewed  the  results  of  in- 
vest'gations  by  the  FBI  and  the  OfBce 
of  Government  Ethics.  The  committee 
has  also  conducted  its  own  review,  and 
is  confident  there  are  no  potential  ethi- 
cal problems  or  conflicts  of  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STE\nENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  remaining 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
be  ccHisidered  en  bloc  and  be  confirmed 
en  bloc  and  that  the  President  be  Im- 
mediately notified  of  such  act*on. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  •BTRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  dlstingiiished  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  rleht  to  object,  and 
I  shall  not  obiect.  will  the  distiniaiished 
Senator  add  to  his  reouests  that  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  en  bloc  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  add  that  to  mv  reouest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object'on.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Nominations    considered    and    con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows : ) 
Ik  the   Aim   Pomce 

Lt.  Gen.  Evan  W.  Roaencrans,  IT.S.  Air 
Force  (afce  54) .  for  aprwlntment  to  the  grade 
Indicated  on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the 
proTlalona  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  8903,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 
In  trx  Asmt 

The  followlnif-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  tbe  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3963:  Lt.  Oen.  Charles  Robert  Myers. 
XXX-XX-XXXX    (age  5«) .  Army  of  the  United 


States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army) ,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general. 

The  (ollowli^-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows:  MaJ.  Oen.  William 
Ivan  Rolya,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 
In   thi   Navt 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral,  pursuant  to  title  10.  U.Uied 
SUtes  Code,  sections  5780  and  5791:  Ray- 
mond N.  Wlnkel  to  be  rear  admiral. 

In   the   Marine   Corps 

The  fullowlng-named  brigadier  general  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5903:  John  B.  Hlrt  to  be  major  general. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5903:  Con- 
stantlne  Sangalls.  to  be  brigadier  general. 
William  H.  Gossell,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
United  Nations 

Charles  M.  Llchensteln,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  the  Alternate  Representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  for  Special 
PoUtlcal  Affairs  In  the  United  Nations,  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

In   the   Coast  Ouaro 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  indicated : 
Capt.  Robert  S.  Lucas,  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
to  be  rear  admiral. 

Capt.  Kenneth  O.  Wlman,  US.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  rear  admiral. 

Capt.  Edwin  H.  Daniels,  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
to  t)e  rear  admiral. 

Capt.  Clyde  T.  Lusk,  Jr.,  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
to  be  rear  admiral. 

Vice  Adm.  James  S.  Gracey.  XJS.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  the  commander.  US.  Coast 
Guard  Atlantic  area  with  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  whUe  so  serrmg. 

Rear  Adm.  James  P.  Stewart.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  the  commander.  VS.  Coast 
Guard  Pacific  area  with  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  while  so  serving. 

Department   or   Defense 

Pred  Charles  Ikle.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy,  vice 
Robert  W.  Komer.  resigned. 

William  H.  Taft  IV.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
vice  Togo  D.  West,  Jr  ,  resigned. 
nominations    placed    on    the    secretary's 

desk  in  the  air  force.  armt.    navy,  ica- 

>tne  coaps,  and  coast  ct7ar0 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Tommle 
O.  Church,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  David 
P  WooIvTlne.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  recel"ed  by  the  Semte  on 
February  33.  1981.  and  which  appeared  in 
the  CoNCREssioNAi.  Record  on  February  24, 
1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  besrlnnlng  John  W. 
Baxter,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Douglas  B.  Neumann,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  March  6.  1981.  and  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  17.  1981. 

Army  nominations  be^nnln<»  PhlT'n  G 
Abbott,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Jo^hn  P. 
Clarv.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Sem*e  M-'-ch  2. 
1981.  and  which  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sinN*L  REroin  of  March  3.  1991. 

AiTny  nominations  heelnnln?  Wowt'I  R. 
Blxby.  tx)  be  major.  Regular  Army  and  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes. 


and  ending  Michael  S.  Tucker,  to  be  second 
Ueutenant.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeai-ed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  17,  1981. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Steven  B 
Acenbrak.  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  end- 
ing Catherine  M.  Zlpoll.  to  be  second  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rlcori  of  March  17.  1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Thomas  E. 
Dlgan,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Steven  Q. 
Detsch,  to  be  commander,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Feb- 
ruary   24.  1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Philip  J. 
Aarons.  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending  Deb- 
orah A.  Zanot.  to  be  lieutenant,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  March 
2,  1981.  and  which  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
si-iNAL  Record  of  March  3,  1981. 

Navy  nominations  beMnn;n<j  Keith  T. 
Adams,  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending  Jenni- 
fer L.  Mustain.  to  be  lieutenant,  which  nom- 
l-atlcn';  were  revived  bv  the  Senate  March 
2.  1981.  and  which  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional REcnRD  of  March  3.  1981. 

Navy  nominations  beplnnlng  James  E. 
Halwachs.  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Larry  D.  Aasheim.  to  be  ensign,  which 
nominations  were  received  bv  the  Senate 
March  6.  1981.  and  which  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  17,  1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Rudolph 
Abel.  Jr..  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Jane  E. 
Sharp,  to  be  commander,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  17, 
1981. 

Marine  Corps  nomination  of  Bonnie  H. 
Bass,  to  be  major,  whlc^  nomination  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  March  2.  1981.  and 
which  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  March  3,  1981. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Wel- 
ton  H.  Jones.  Jr..  to  be  captain,  and  ending 
Marcus  J.  Wallace.  Jr..  to  be  captain,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  5.  1981. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  John 
L.  Glen,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Michael  P.  Farrell.  to  be  ensign,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  5.  1981. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning 
Michael  B.  Kerr,  to  be  lieutenant,  and  end- 
ing Timothy  C.  Hess,  to  be  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
January  15.  1981.  and  which  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  19.  1981. 
Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning 
Michael  G.  Barrier,  to  be  lieutenant  com- 
mander, and  ending  Edward  R.  Williams,  to 
be  commander,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  24.  1981. 
Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Rob- 
ert R.  Albright  II,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending 
James  R.  Yacobl.  Jr..  to  be  lieutenant  (Jun- 
ior grade),  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  24.  1981. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Wal- 
lace F.  Kelly,  to  be  commander,  and  ending 
Michael  T.  Bohlman.  to  be  commander,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  5.  1981. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Car- 
sten  L.  Henningsen  in,  to  be  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade),  and  ending  Lewis  S.  Blan- 
kenship.  to  t>e  lieutenant  (junior  grade), 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  17.  1981. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  a  nomination,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

(The  nomination  received  today  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.)          

EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
EC-751.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  to  transfer  the  obsolete 
destroyer  EX-KIDD  (ex-DD-661)  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  Louisiana  Naval  War 
Memorial  Commission.  Baton  Rouge.  Ixjulsi- 
ana:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-752.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  civil  defense  programs  for  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-753.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  secret  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  Defense  Opera- 
tion and  Maintenance  (O&M)  Appropria- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-754.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  C5eneral  of  the  United 
States,  trausiulttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  entitled  "DOD  Should  Give  Better 
Guidance  and  Training  to  Contractors  Who 
Classify  National  Security  Information";  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EU-75S.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
'Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  loan  guaran- 
tee and  insurance  transactions  supported  by 
Exlmbank  during  February  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-756.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Housing 
Act  to  maks  discretionary  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  inter- 
est credit  subsidy  to  low  and  moderate  In- 
come borrowers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-757.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  and  opinion 
on  the  financial  statements  of  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

EC-758.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  7 
of  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act 
of  1977  (42  use.  7706)  to  extend  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 


EC-7S9.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-760.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  Improvement  of  all  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service  provided  In  the  Amtrak 
basic  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-761.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator,  Energy  Information  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  re{x>rt  on  sales  of 
refined  petroleum  products  and  sales  of  re- 
tall  gasoline  for  December  1980;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-762.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "The  Energy  Conservation  Program 
For  Schools  and  Hospitals  Can  Be  More  Ef- 
fective"; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

E<3-763.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  Oenerai  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Natural  Gas  Plan  Needed  To  Provide 
Greater  Protection  For  Hlgh-Prlorlty  And 
Critical  Uses";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-764.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil 
Works),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  require  the  recovery  of  certain 
expenditures  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  operation,  maintenance,  and  con- 
struction of  deep  draft  channels  and  ocean 
and  Great  Lakes  ports  of  the  United  States 
and  to  authorize  such  construction  In  speci- 
fied circumstances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-76S.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil 
Works),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  recovery  of  capi- 
tal and  operation  and  maintenance  costs  as- 
signable to  commercial  waterway  transporta- 
tion for  certain  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  inland  waterway  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  PubUc 
Works. 

EC-766.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  fifth  annual  report  on  the  Tule 
elk  herds  in  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

E:C-767.  a  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting,  pu-- 
suant  to  law,  the  fourth  annual  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Act 
covering  fiscal  year  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-768.  a  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973,  to 
authorize  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  and  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EO-769.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-770.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  regarding 
Its  compliance  with  the  Government  In  the 


Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-771.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  trana- 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
oi  the  «^Oiumission  on  implemenLation  of  the 
Privacy  Act  for  calendar  year  1980;  to  the 
Committee    on    Governmental    Affairs. 

EC-773.  A  commuxilcatlon  from  the  Acting 
In^>ector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  quarterly  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  Oenerai, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
for  October  1  to  December  31,  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-773.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (Plsmnlng  and  Evaluation),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  pro- 
posed new  system  of  records  for  the  Depart- 
ment for  implementing  the  Privacy  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-774.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  principle  of 
comparability  as  the  trasls  for  setting  Federal 
pay  and  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-775.  A  communication  from  the  FOIA 
Officer,  Office  of  the  CommlEsloner,  Interna- 
tional Boimdary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  report  of  the  Commission 
for  1980  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

E0776.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  Volume  I  of  the  1980  Annual  Report  of 
the  Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small   Business. 

EC-777.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator.  SmaU  Business  Admln- 
Utratlcn,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  consolidate  SBA's  present  six 
distinct  business  loan  programs  Into  one; 
to  the  Committee  on  SmaU  Business. 

EC-778.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  en  the  utilization  of  educational  en- 
titlements by  certain  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-779.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  limit  payment  of  authorized 
special  pay  to  Veterans'  Administration  phy- 
sicians ani  dentlsU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'    Affairs. 

EC-780.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
mg  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  ellglbUlty  requirements 
for  reimbursement  of  travel  expenses  for 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care;  to  th« 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated : 

POM-47.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Mount  Holly.  New  Jersey  favoring  congres- 
sional cooperation  with  the  efforts  of  tba 
Reagan  administration  to  strengthen  Amer- 
ica's military  power;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-48.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Oliver  Eprlnes.  Tennessee  favorlne  congres- 
sional cooperation  with  the  efforts  of  th« 
Reagan  administration  to  strengthen  Amer- 
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lc»'a  military  power;   to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Service*. 

POM-49.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  San 
Marino.  California  favoring  congressional  co- 
operation with  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  strengthen  America's  mili- 
tary power;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unauiimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By   Mr.   NUNN    (for  himself  and  Vii. 
H<n>oi.ESTON )  : 
S.  819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  stimulate  Investment 
by  Increasing  the  interest  and  dividend  ex- 
clusion; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By   Mr.   JOHNSTON: 
S.  820  A  bin  to  amend  title  5  of  the  United 
States   Code   to   provide   that   Pederjd    em- 
ployees may  maXe  an  irrevocable  assignment 
of  Interests  In  certain  life  Insurance  policies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  hlm-elf.  Mr. 
OoLDWATsa,  &Ir.  ScHMrrr,  and  Mr. 

PaESSLEB) ; 

S.  831.  To  provide  for  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr  WILLIAMS: 
S.  822  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  a  Federal 
crime  to  vandalize  a  house  of  worship  or  any 
other  religious  property:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kennedt.  Mr.  Hairt  F.  Btso.  Jr..  Mr. 
HoixnfGS.  Mr    Warner.   Mr.  Helms. 
Mr.   HouN,   Mr.   Denton   and   Mr. 
East) : 
S.  823.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
losses  Incurred  as  a  result  of  the  ban  on  the 
use  of  the  chemical  Trls  In  apparel,  in  fabric, 
yam.  or  fiber,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.   824.   A  bill   to  authorize  the   President 
to  establish  a  program  to  reduce  and  order 
the  demand  for  motor  fuel  during  a  severe 
energy  supply  Interruption;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr  JEPSEN: 
S.  825.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  Investment  tax 
credit  to  certain  Individuals  who  purchase 
used  section  38  property  used  for  farming 
purposes  from  a  related  party;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr  STEVENS: 
S   826   A  bill  to  delineate  the  relationship 
of  the  Office  of  Special  Counsel  to  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs 

By  Mr  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr  Simpson. 
Mr.  Hetun.  Mr  Laxalt.  Mr  Bakeb. 
Mr.  BOEN.  Mr.  Denton.  Mr  Harrt  F 
Btrb.  Jr..  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr.  East.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  GRASSI.ET.  Mr. 
NicKLES.  Mr  MrRKOwsKi.  Mr.  Hr-M- 
FHRET.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  GoLrWATER. 
Mr.  McCLntE.  Mr  Prtor.  Mr.  Jepsen. 
Mr  Kasten.  Mr  PRreiLER.  Mr  Zor- 
INSKT.  Mrs  Hawkins  Mr  Matttnc- 
LT.  Mr  Warner.  Mr  Exon.  Mr  Wal- 
lop. Mr  Qtjatle.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr. 
RuDMAN,  Mr  Stmms.  Mr  Hatakawa. 
Mr  Schmitt.  Mr  BoscKwrrz.  Mr 
DoMENTCi.  Mr  D'Amato.  Mr.  Dtjren- 
BERcrR  and  Mr.  Protmire)  : 
8J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  altering 


Federal  fiscal  decislonmalclng  procedures;  to 
the  comiultiee  on  ihe  judiciary. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HuDOLESTON) : 
S.  819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  stimulate  in- 
vestment by  increasing  the  interest  and 
dividend  exclusion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

LEGISLATION    TO    INCREASE    THE    INTEREST    AND 
DIVIDEND   EXCLUSION 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress is  now  carefully  reviewing  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  sweeping  budget  and  tax 
cut  package.  I  agree  with  the  President 
that  reducing  excessive  Federal  spend- 
ing and  revising  outdated  Federal  tax 
policies  must  be  our  highest  priority  in 
the  months  ahead  if  we  are  to  success- 
fully combat  runaway  inflation,  high 
interest  rates,  and  overburdensome  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

I  applaud  the  President  on  the  direc- 
tion he  has  set  and  the  goals  which  he 
is  attempting  to  achieve.  His  proposal  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  by  nearly  $49 
billion  in  1982  represents  a  significant 
and  necessary  effort  to  shift  resources 
from  the  public  sector  to  the  private 
sector.  I  support  the  overall  level  of 
budget  cuts  the  President  has  recom- 
mended. 

In  some  areas  Congress  will  no  doubt 
differ  with  the  administration  on  specific 
cuts. 

In  such  cases.  I  believe  it  is  incumbent 
upon  Congress  to  suggest  alternative  cuts 
so  that  the  overall  amount  of  spend'ng 
reductions  the  President  is  seeking  is  not 
diminished.  We  must  substantially  re- 
duce the  growth  of  Federal  spending  and 
the  budget  deficit.  Otherwise,  we  have 
no  real  chance  of  bringing  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates  under  control. 

I  share  the  President's  view  that  tax 
rates  must  be  reduced  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  particularly  savings  and  in- 
vestment. The  United  States  now  has 
among  the  highest  percentage  of  obsolete 
plant,  the  lowest  percentage  of  capital 
investment,  and  the  lowest  growth  in 
productivity  and  savings  of  any  major 
industrial  nation.  Our  failure  to  attack 
these  basic  structural  economic  prob- 
lems has  led  to  the  creation  of  a  self- 
perpetuating,  vicious  cvcle  wherein  pro- 
ductivity decrnes.  inflation  increases, 
real  income  falls,  corporate  profits 
erode,  investment  in  productive  resources 
falters,  and  productivity  declines  even 
further. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  increase  last  vear.  the  level  of 
savings  in  the  United  States  has  de- 
clined every  year  since  1975.  That  trend 
has  become  a  problem  of  critical  na- 
tional concern.  The  effects  of  today's 
anemic  savings  rate  are  clear  and  obvi- 
ous— soaring  inflation,  high  Interest 
rates,  lagging  investment,  poor  produc- 
tivity performance,  and  sluggish  eco- 
nomic growth.  Increasing  savines  is  the 
necessary  first  sten  to  accumulating  the 
capital  essential  for  new  home  construc- 
tion and  for  investment  in  new  plant 
and  equipment  which  will  lead  to  In- 


creased productivity,  lower  inflation, 
and  sustained  real  growth. 

While  Americans  have  been  saving 
only  4  to  5  percent  of  their  income, 
other  major  industralized  nations  have 
done  much  better  and  our  competitive 
position  in  the  world  has  declined.  The 
Canadian  savings  rate  is  greater  than 
10  percent.  The  West  Germans  save  13 
to  15  percent  of  their  income  and  the 
Japanese  save  more  than  20  percent  of 
their  income.  Government  Incentives  to 
encourage  savings  in  these  nations  far 
exceed  those  in  the  United  States.  Can- 
ada excludes  from  taxation  the  first 
$2,000  of  interest  and  dividends  on  a 
joint  return.  In  West  Germany,  the  flrsi 
$300  of  interest  on  regular  savings  la 
excluded  from  taxation  and  there  are 
additional  benefits  for  long-term  savings. 
And  in  Japan,  interest  earned  on  the 
first  $32,000  of  savings  is  exempt  from 
taxation. 

The  benefits  of  these  savings  incen- 
tives are  clear  as  our  competitors  are 
succeeding  where  we  are  failing.  The 
average  plant  in  the  United  States  is 
16  to  17  years  old.  while  the  equivalent 
in  West  Germany  is  12  and  in  Japan 
less  than  10^  Investment  in  the  United 
States-hovers  at  about  10  percent  of 
gross  national  product  compared  with 
15  percent  in  Germany  and  20  percent 
in  Japan.  And  as  a  direct  result,  U.S. 
productlvitv  is  slipping  while  that  of 
our  competitors  is  increasing. 

The  list  of  victims  of  America's  poor 
savings  record  continues  to  grow.  The 
housing  industry,  the  savings  and  loan 
industry,  small  businesses  and  farmers 
are  suffering  nationwide  from  runaway 
inflation  and  hi?h  interest  rates.  Many 
small  businessmen,  automobile  dealers, 
farmers  and  construction  companies  are 
flghtin"?  for  their  verv  survival. 

The  lack  of  savin  es  is  having  a  dev- 
astating whipsaw  effect  on  the  housing 
and  savines  and  loan  industries.  Our 
Nation's  savines  and  loans  are  being 
yq-ieezed  by  low  savings,  hieh  interest 
rat«»s.  and  mortgaff*>s  yielding  less  than 
current  interest  bein?  paid  bv  the  sav- 
ings and  loan.  As  a  result,  funds  avail- 
able for  mort^aces  declined  $?8  billion 
from  1978  to  1080— from  $99  billion  to 
$71  billion.  That  in  turn  is  creating  a 
desoerate  situation  in  the  construction 
industry. 

Morteaee  interest  rates  have  risen 
frcKn  the  12-percert  level  last  summer 
UD  to  16  neroent  todav.  rhokine  off  hous- 
ing construction,  killing  home  sales, 
forcing  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
families  out  of  the  hous'ng  market,  and 
leaving  750.000  construction  workers  un- 
employed. 

The  situation  Is  just  as  bad  for  the 
automobile  industry  and  small  business 
owners.  TTie  automohqe  industry  lost 
bMi'ons  of  dollars  last  vear  and  some 
1600  dealers  c'osed  their  doors  with 
soaring  interest  rates  being  a  orincipal 
cause.  Untold  numbers  of  other  small 
business  owners  and  farmers  are  still 
reeling  from  the  high  interest  rates. 

Channeling  money  into  productive 
savings  is  a  key  ingredient  to  lowering 
interest  ra^es.  increasing  productivity, 
lowering  inflation  and  strengthening  the 
economy. 


Unless  the  current  climate  of  "buy 
now.  save  later"  is  turned  around,  in- 
adequate savings  will  deprive  our  econ- 
omy of  the  capital  necessary  for  the 
needed  increase  in  productivity  critical 
to  restoring  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional competitiveness  of  U.S.  industries. 

The  President  has  recognized  the 
necessity  to  increase  savings  and  he  has 
proposed  a  tax  cut  bill  to  address  the 
problem.  The  President's  plan  would  re- 
duce all  marginal  tax  rates  by  30  per- 
cent over  a  36-month  period  in  the  hope 
that  this  will  stimulate  new  savings  flow. 
While  all  of  us  agree  that  individual 
taxes  are  too  high  and  should  be  re- 
duced, this  approach  provides  no  direct 
incentive  for  the  average  middle-income 
American  to  save  and  invest  in  the  re- 
sources essenUal  to  economic  recovery. 
In  my  view  this  approach  does  not  go  far 
enough  toward  insuring  a  significant  in- 
crease in  savings,  particularly  among 
middle-income  taxpayers  below  the  oO- 
percent  marginal  tax  rate.  Do  we  have 
a  reasonable  assurance  based  on  history 
and  commonsense  that  a  middle-income 
American  making  $15,000  or  $20,000  or 
$25,000  will  take  his  $200  to  $300  tax 
cut  and  open  a  new  savings  account  or 
invest  in  securities?  I  think  not,  with  the 
current  lack  of  savings  incentives. 

I  agree  that  we  need  individual  tax 
reductions  over  the  next  few  years.  We 
must  go  beyond  what  the  President  has 
proposed  however  and  lay  a  foundation 
for  maximizing  the  benefits  of  these  in- 
dividual tax  cuts — a  foundation  built 
upon  increased  incentives  and  opportun- 
ities for  middle-income  Americans  to 
save.  Rather  than  a  shotgun  approach 
which  gambles  on  hitting  the  target  of 
increased  savings,  I  suggest  a  "rifle  ap- 
proach" to  encourage  increased  savings 
with  targeted  tax  incentives.  We  must 
assure  that  the  money  injected  Into  the 
economy  through  a  tax  cut  shows  up  as 
Increased  savings  and  investment  rather 
than  increased  consumption.  For  if  tax- 
payers consimie  rather  than  save,  inter- 
est rates  will  once  again  increase  and  in- 
flation, already  deeply  embedded  at  a  10- 
percent  core  rate,  will  soar  once  again. 
As  Harvard  economist,  Martin  Feldstein, 
has  said — 

Over  a  long-term,  the  real  problem  la  sav- 
ings and  how  to  stimulate  a  high  rate  of 
savings.  Although  the  administration's  em- 
phasis on  reducing  marginal  tax  rates  Is  to 
be  applauded.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  a  signif- 
icant portion  of  the  overall  tax  reduction 
wasnt  devoted  specifically  to  stimulating 
private  saving. 

I  am  introducing  today  the  Savings 
Incentive  Act  which  addresses  that  prob- 
lem by  reducing  the  tax  rate  on  interest 
and  dividends.  My  bill  will  assist  the  Na- 
tion in  achieving  the  goals  the  President 
has  set  forth. 

Under  this  bill,  the  temporary  $200 
to  $400  combined  interest  and  dividend 
exclusion  is  made  permanent.  Further, 
the  bill  gives  the  taxpayer  the  option  of 
taking  that  exclusion  or  excluding  10 
percent  of  dividends  and  interest  from 
taxation  in  1982,  whichever  is  greater. 
The  percentage  exclusion  would  increase 
to  20  percent  in  1983,  and  30  percent  in 
1984.  This  increasing  percentage  would 
thus  give  savers  an  incentive  to  Increase 


their  level  of  savings  over  a  period  of 
years. 

Therefore,  the  net  effect  of  the  bill  is 
to  gradually  reduce  the  maximum  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  on  interest  and  dividends 
from  70  percent  to  49  percent.  In  1982, 
the  maximum  tax  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends would  be  reduced  by  63  percent  in 
1983  to  56  percent  and  in  1984  to  49  per- 
cent. Thus  by  1984  there  would  be  parity 
between  the  tax  treatment  of  earned 
income  and  the  tax  treatment  of  interest 
and  dividends.  Even  more  importantly 
my  bill  will  provide  a  real  incentive  for 
middle-income  taxpayers  to  save  and 
invest.  Such  a  targeted  incentive  is  the 
missing  element  in  the  Reagan  proposal. 
Across-the-board  reductions  in  tax  rates 
will  encourage  savings  and  investments 
most  significantly  for  high-income  tax- 
payers. Additional  inducements  to  save, 
like  my  bill,  are  needed,  however  for  mid- 
dle-income families. 

Several  other  proposals  have  been  In- 
troduced in  the  Senate  to  target  tax  cuts 
to  increased  savings.  Each  deserves  care- 
ful review  and  I  have  joined  in  cospon- 
soring  two  of  them.  First,  I  have  joined 
Senator  Chafes  and  others  in  introduc- 
ing S.  243,  the  Savings  and  Retirement 
Income  Incentive  Act  of  1981.  This 
proposal: 

Make  permanent  the  $200  to  $400  Interest 
and  dividend  exclusion. 

Allows  a  $500  to  $1,000  Interest  and  divi- 
dend tax  exclusion  for  senior  citizens  (65 
years  of  age  and  over). 

Makes  all  persons  with  earned  Income 
eligible  to  establish  an  Individual  Retire- 
ment Account  (Including  government  and 
military  employees,  and  workers  who  are 
also  partlcinants  In  qualified  pen^'ion  plans. 

Increase  the  maximum  tax  deductible  IRA 
contribution  to  $2,000  a  year. 

Permits  a  tax  deduction  up  to  $2  000  a  vear 
to  Individuals  who  make  voluntary  contri- 
butions (In  excess  of  any  mandatory  con- 
tributions) to  a  pension  plan  in  lieu  of  an 
IRA. 

Allows  additional  nondeductible  contribu- 
tions up  to  $2  000  a  year:  however.  Interest 
earned  on  this  amount  would  be  tax- 
deferred. 

Allows  account  holder  the  prtviiecre  of 
making  5  withdrawals  without  nenalty  up 
to  a  total  amount  of  $10  000  If  t^e  funds 
are  used  for  the  purchase  of  a  first  home  or 
for  higher  education  expenses. 

Second,  I  have  joined  Senator  Pkht- 
SFN  in  introducing  S.  701,  the  Home 
Mortgage  Incentive  Act  of  1981.  which 
would  allow  a  taxpayer  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  any  interest  on  a  savings 
deposit  which  is  ussd  bv  a  flnanoiol  in- 
stitution for  residential  mortgage  lending 
pumoses.  This  legislation  if  enact-d 
would  provide  a  major  boost  to  the 
crippled  savings  and  loan  industry  In 
our  country  who  provide  long-term 
mortgages.  Wh'le  ro  exact  estimate  of 
revenue  loss  is  ava'laMe  at  this  fme  on 
this  bill,  the  revitaliznt'on  of  the  con- 
struction influstrv  that  wo"M  ocur 
would  provide  b"ndreds  o'  tho"sapds 
of  io^s  and  millions  of  additional  tax 
revenue. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  simple 
answer  to  creating  the  environment 
necessary  for  stimulating  canital  forma- 
tion and  increasing  productivity.  We 
must  however  remove  the  disincentive 
in   our  system   for  savings.   We   must 


estaUish  a  policy  to  reward  savings.  As 
Economist  Eliot  Janeway  has  stated : 

The  mcentlve  for  Investors  to  Invest  and 
savers  to  save  Is  the  same  as  for  electricians 
and  machinists  to  work — take  home  pay.  If 
only  the  tax  code  could  be  revised  to  give 
genuine  long-term  Investors  a  partial  for- 
giveness of  income  tax  stocks  would  suddenly 
offer  savers  and  Investors  alike,  investment 
parity. 

The  Savings  Incentive  Act  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  would  benefit  savers 
both  large  and  small  and  would  encour- 
age systematic  long-term  savings  and 
investment. 

I  am  confident  it  would  help  pro- 
vide the  capital  needed  to  reinvigorate 
our  Nation's  lackluster  Investment  per- 
formance, lower  interest  rates,  and 
create  jobs.  My  bill,  the  Chafee  and 
Bentsen  bills  and  other  savings  incentive 
proposals  which  have  been  introduced  all 
have  merit  and  must  be  given  careful 
consideration.  Obviously,  the  revenue 
loss  and  the  ability  to  generate  additicm- 
al  savings  by  all  of  these  measures  must 
be  compared  carefully  so  that  the  best 
proposal  or  a  combination  of  several 
is  adopted. 

Increased  savings  incentives  are  not 
the  only  answer,  however.  They  must 
be  coordinated  with  other  tax  cuts  all 
working  hand  in  hand  to  cure  our  Na- 
tion's economic  ills. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  must 
be  accelerated  and  simplified  deprecia- 
tion reform. 

In  the  last  2  years,  industry's  esti- 
mated cost  of  replacing  outmoded  plant 
and  equipment  shot  up  by  $40  billion  to 
$169  billion.  Even  after  inflation  is  taken 
into  account,  the  real  replacement  cost 
increased  about  $20  billion.  Since  1978, 
the  percentage  of  the  private  sectors 
plant  and  equipment  more  than  10  years 
old  has  jumped  from  31  percent  to  37 
percent.  That  trend  must  be  reversed  and 
accelerated  depreciation  is  the  key  to 
its  reversal. 

Over  the  decade  of  the  1980's.  indus- 
try will  need  more  than  $5  trillion  to 
meet  its  investment  needs.  Accelerated 
depreciation  is  just  a  start.  Further  tax 
changes  must  also  be  made  to  provide 
that  capital.  Those  changes  should  in- 
clude: 

A  further  graduation  and  reduction  of 
corporate  income  taxes  with  particular 
emphasis  on  small  business  rate  reduc- 
tions—the  single  most  important  step 
for  keeping  money  in  the  hands  of  com- 
panies where  it  can  be  used  to  finance 
business  expansim ; 

A  reducticxi  in  the  maximum  capital 
gains  tax  rate — recent  evidence  pre- 
pared by  the  Treasury  Department 
shows  that  at  least  initially,  the  lower- 
ing of  the  ttinTininm  tax  on  capital  gains 
from  just  under  50  percent  to  28  per- 
cent, has  had  a  tremendous  effect  on 
unlocking  equity  for  critical  business  ex- 
pansion; 

A  reform  of  estate  tax  provisions  so 
that  an  estate  can  be  passed  on  tax  free 
to  a  surviving  spouse  and  up  to  $600,000 
can  be  passed  on  tax  free  to  the  dece- 
dent's children — changes  long  overdue 
to  aid  farmers  and  small  businessmen  in 
maintaining  fam'ly  operations; 

Capital  gains  rollover  so  that  the  gains 
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from  the  sales  of  an  investirent  in  one 
small  business  would  not  be  penalized  if 
invested,  within  a  limited  period  of  time, 
in  another  small  business; 

A  change  critical  for  small  businesses 
attempting  to  retain  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  operate,  and 

An  increase  in  permissible  acciunu- 
lated  earnings. 

Each  of  these  proposals  is  part  of  the 
Omnibus  Small  Business  Capital  Forma- 
tion Act  of  1981.  a  comprehensive  meas- 
ure designed  to  improve  capital  forma- 
tion, capital  retention  and  business  '.-on- 
tinuity  which  I  introduced  on  Febru- 
arys. 1981. 

In  the  near  future.  I  will  also  join 
Senator  Russell  Long  in  introducing 
legislation  to  encourage  and  expand  the 
concept  of  employee  stock  ownership 
plans  to  give  employees  the  opportunity 
to  invest  in  and  own  a  portion  of  the 
corporation  for  which  they  work. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  all  of  these  pro- 
visions must  be  weighed  and  compared 
by  the  tax-writing  committees  of  the 
Congress  so  that  the  best  possible  pack- 
age can  be  enacted.  I  recognize  that  there 
is  duplication  among  some  of  these  ideas. 
But  we  need  to  provide  Congress  with  a 
menu  of  proposals  from  which  it  can 
choose  the  best  combination.  Our  pur- 
pose must  be  to  be  as  creative  as  pos- 
sible to  develop  the  best  plan  possible. 

Mr.  President,  our  economy  is  at  a 
crossroad  jmd  we  as  policymakers  must 
choose  the  correct  path  to  take.  The  time 
is  ripe  for  tax  reform  which  enlarges 
American  economy  rather  than  s'mpJy 
redistributes  pieces  of  it.  I  will  cont'nue 
to  work  with  the  President  and  mv  col- 
leagues In  our  fight  apainst  inflation, 
high  interest  rates  and  lagging  produc- 
tivity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sav- 
ings Incentive  Act  be  printed  following 
mv  remarks. 

There  being  no  oh'ect'on.  the  b'll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

S.  819 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatf  and  Hty-ise 
of  Re^esentatir-es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  fa) 
paratranh  i\)  of  se-rtlon  llSfb)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Ckjde  of  1954  frelatinft  to 
maximum  dollar  amount  o'  Interest  and 
dividend  exclusion)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1»  Maximum  dollar  amotmt  — 

"fA)  Ik  crrraKL — The  i^ftreeate  amount 
excluded  under  subsection  iti)  for  ary  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  the  greater  of— 

"(1)  «200  («*oo  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  re- 
turn under  section  6013) .  or 

"(U)  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  sum  determined  under  subjection  (a) 
(for  both  the  Individual  and  snou'e  In  the 
case  of  a  lolnt  return),  multiplied  by  the 
applicable  percentage. 

'73)  APPUCABL2  PsscKNTACK — The  snpll- 
cable  percentacre  shall  be  d'termined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table: 

""  "ILlJ"'*  '>*"  '**«''"  '"  ■       The  "DPlkable  percental*  is 

l3oZ  If) 

1983  a 

1984  and  Hiereafter  3B^". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  bv  »"b!"ectton 
fa)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1981 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

S.  820.  A  biii  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  Fed- 
eral employees  may  make  an  irrevoca- 
ble assignment  of  interests  in  certain 
life  insurance  policies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

rEOEHAL     EMPLOTEES'     GROUP     LCE     INSUB.\NCE 
IMPROVEMENT    ACT    OF    1981 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  am 
today  introduc  ng  leg  slation  to  amend 
the  Federal  employees'  group  life  in- 
surance (PEGLI)  law  to  allow  partici- 
pants in  the  insurance  program  which 
that  law  authorizes  to  make  an  irrev- 
ocable assignment  of  all  incidents  of 
ownership  in  their  insurance.  This 
change  will  give  Federal  employees  in- 
sured under  the  program  the  same 
rights  with  regard  to  assignabilty  as 
are  generally  available  to  others  in- 
sured under  employer-sponsored  group 
life  insurance  plans.  Under  appro;:ri- 
ate  circumstances,  the  proceeds  of  as- 
signed life  insurance  for  the  latter  may 
be  excluded  from  the  gross  estate  of  an 
insured  decedent  for  Federal  tax  pur- 
poses, but  such  rights  are  not  now 
available  for  FEGLI  participants. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  leg  slation  was 
enacted  to  expand  the  FEGLI  program 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  insurance 
available  to  Federal  employees.  I  sup- 
ported that  measure  in  an  attempt  to 
address  some  of  the  major  disparities 
between  group  life  insurance  policies 
available  to  workers  in  the  private  and 
Federal  sectors.  My  biU  will  eliminate 
yet  another  disparity  and  remove  a 
possible  disincentive  for  highly  quali- 
fied and  skilled  individuals  to  join  the 
Federal  civil  service. 

The  recent  amendments  to  the 
FEGLI  law  added  a  new  option  to  the 
program  under  which  employees  will  be 
permitted  to  purchase  large  amounts 
of  group  life  insurance  at  very  attrac- 
tive group  rates.  My  bill  will  improve 
FEGLI  program  participants'  estate 
planning  by  permitting  them  to  mini- 
mize the  tax  liability  on  the  proceeds 
from  the  policy  after  the  death  of  the 
insured,  as  participants  in  other  em- 
ployer-sponsored group  life  insurance 
plans  can  now  do. 

The  OfiQce  of  Personnel  Management 
has  been  studying  the  assignability  issue, 
at  my  request,  for  over  2  years.  I  have 
urged  them  to  recommend  legislation  to 
address  this  inequity.  OPM  advised  that, 
since  this  is'ue  involves  tax  policy,  it 
would  first  seek  definitive  guidance  from 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  regard- 
ing the  appropriateness  and  form  of  such 
legislation  and,  assuming  a  positive  re- 
sponse, would  investigate  the  potential 
administrative  problems  involved.  How- 
ever, OPM  has  failed  to  either  propose 
legislation  or  furnish  a  time  frame  for 
th'5  imdertaklng. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  rulings  cur- 
rently hold  that  assienmept  of  group  life 
Insurance  Is  generally  effective  to  pre- 
vent Inclusion  of  the  insurance  death 
proceeds  in  the  dec°dent's  gross  estate 
for  Federal  estate  tax  t-umoses.  subject 
to  three  conditions.  These  conditions  in- 
clude  the   following:    First,    applicable 


State  law  must  permit  the  assignment  of 
group  ine  insurance;  second,  the  master 
policy  mast  nut  prohibit  assignment  of 
group  li:e  insurance;  and  third,  the  in- 
sured must  irrevocably  transfer  all  right, 
title,  interest,  and  incidents  of  owner- 
ship, both  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  right  to  designate  beneficiaries  and 
the  privilege  of  converting  to  an  individ- 
ual policy  of  life  insurance  upon  termi- 
nation of  group  coverage. 

There  is  now  a  law  in  every  State  to 
support  absolute  assignment  of  group 
life  insurance  as  a  gift.  My  bill  will 
amend  the  FEGLI  law  to  permit  insured 
employees  to  Irrevocably  assign  all  in- 
terest in  the  insurance  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  OCQce 
of  Personnel  Management. 

I  urge  the  appropriate  Senate  com- 
mittee to  schedule  hearings  on  this  im- 
portant matter  so  details  of  such  a 
change  can  be  worked  out  and  discrimi- 
nation against  FFGLT  program  partici- 
pants can  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  text  of  this  legislation  to  be 
printed  In  full  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
orrlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  820 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  8706  of  title  6.  United  Sutes  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection. 

"(f)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office,  each  policy  purchased  under  this 
chanter  shall  provide  that  an  Insured  em- 
ployee may  make  an  Irrevocable  assignment 
of  the  employee's  Incidents  of  ownership  In 
the  policy.". 

(b)  The  heading  for  section  8706  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  and  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  8706  in  the  analysis  for  chap- 
ter 87  of  such  title  are  each  amended  bv 
inserting  ":  arsignment  of  ownership"  dfter 
"insurance". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Excent  ns  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shnll  apply  to  policies  purchased  after  th' 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Tf  a  companv  which  Issued  a  policy 
which  is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  airrees.  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  such  policy.© 
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By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself, 
Mr.   GoLnwATER,  Mr.   Schmitt, 
and  Mr.  Pressler)  : 
S.  821.  To  provide  for  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

rCDERAI.      COMMTTNICATIONS      COMMISSION      AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OP  1981 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  is  entitled  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1981 .  It  authorizes  ao- 
proorlations  for  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  (FCC)  at  $76  9  mil- 
lion each  year  for  fiscal  years  1982.  1983, 
and  1984.  It  also  establishes  a  statutory 
fee  schedule,  assessing  charges  for  serv- 
ices received  by  communications  pro- 
viders and  users,  at  rates  that  would 


guarantee  a  return  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury ot  almost  half  oi  the  f'oC  annual 
budget. 

The  FCC  is  permanently  authorized  by 
Congress  pursuant  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  This  statute  made  per- 
manent a  regulatory  body,  originally 
conceived  as  an  agency,  to  plan  and 
carry  out  reallocation  of  broadcast  sta- 
tions to  permit  interference.  The 
agency's  permanent  status  was  based 
upon  the  need  to  expertly  regulate  rap- 
idly expanding  broadcast  services.  To- 
day, the  FCC  has  far-reaching  jurisdic- 
tion over  international  and  interstate 
communications  by  radio,  televis.on, 
wire,  and  cable.  As  such,  the  Commis- 
sion regulates  in  the  following  areas:  do- 
mestic common  carrier,  including  rural 
telecommunications;  international  com- 
mon carrier;  broadcasting,  including  po- 
litical broadcastirg:  cable  television,  ar.d 
nonbroadcast  services. 

The  Commerce  Committee  is  presently 
in  the  process  of  proposing  comprehen- 
sive amendments  to  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  deregulation  already  undertaken  in 
the  airline,  trucking,  and  railroad  indus- 
tries. 

The  committee  has  closely  mon'tored 
recent  actions  by  the  FCC  to  promote 
competition  and  deregulation  in  the 
telecommunications  industry.  While  the 
Commiss'on's  actions  are  generally  con- 
sistent with  congressional  intent,  the  de- 
cisions have  been  subject  to  lengthy 
judicial  review  and  subsequent  agency 
revision.  That  is  because  these  decisions 
are  being  made  in  the  context  of  the 
1934  act,  which  is  outmoded  to  a  large 
degree  bv  recent  technological  advances. 
As  a  result,  the  sei-vices  or  equipment 
that  should  be  available  to  the  consumer 
are  delayed  or  more  expensive  than  they 
should  be.  Our  committee  is  moving  to 
assert  its  necessary  pol'cymaking  role  to 
insure  that  FCC  efforts  to  promote  com- 
petition and  deregulation  benefit  the 
American  people. 

This  authorization  bill  will  provide  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  for  regular  and 
systematic  oversight  of  the  activities  of 
the  FCC.  Through  vigorous,  systematic 
oversight,  the  Congress  can  insure  that 
the  Commission  implements  the  congres- 
sional mandate,  with  substantially  re- 
duced costs  to  the  taxpayer.  EflBciencies 
created  through  deregulation  and  over- 
sight are  reflected  in  the  proposed  au- 
thorization ce'lings,  although  economies 
may  be  achieved  beyond  those  ceilings. 
For  that  reason,  the  FCC  may  reduce  the 
fees  to  reflect  these  efliciencies. 

The  statutory  fee  schedule  is  based 
solely  on  the  cost  of  regulation.  This  is 
the  standard  established  by  the  U.S. 
court  of  appeals  in  a  series  of  cases  In 
1976.  (National  Cable  Television  Asso- 
ciation V.  FCC.  554  F.  2d  1094  (DC.  Clr. 
1976) ;  Electronic  Industries  Association 
V.  FCC,  554  F.  2d  1109  (DC.  Cir.  1976) ; 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  v. 
FCC,  554  F.  2d  1118  (DC.  Cir.  1976); 
Capital  Cities  Communications.  Inc.  v. 
FCC.  554  F.  2d  1135  (DC.  Cir.  1976>).We 
believe  that  In  a  time  of  budgetary  cau- 
tion and  spending  restraint,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  seek  out 


ways  to  ease  the  Federal  monetary  load 
Without  unduly  burdening  the  American 
public  and  the  providers  and  users  of 
commun.cations  services.  This  bill  estab- 
lishes specific  fees.  We  believe  the  fees 
are  reasonable,  and  will  not  unduly 
burden  the  providers  or  users  of  services, 
but  merely  be  a  sensible  way  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  regulation. 

Passage  of  th.s  bill  will  resolve  the 
questions  that  have  been  raised  concern- 
ing the  FCC's  authority  to  establish  fees, 
and  will  put  to  rest  the  controversy  over 
radio  spectrum  use  fees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  821 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4  of  the  Conimunications  Act  of  1934 
is  amend!d  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(p)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission. $76,900,000  for  the  fiscal  ysar  ending 
September  30.  1982.  $76,900,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983.  and  $76,900.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984.". 

(b)  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
further  amended  by  Inserting  after  Section  5 
a  new  section: 

"CHARGES 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  assess 
charges  for  the  services  listed  in  this  sub- 
section at  ihe  rates  listed  or  at  such  modified 
rates  as  it  shall  establish  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 


"Annud  fee — comme  cm)  TV  stabom: 
"Isp  2U  ma.Hets 


"SCHEDULE  OF  CHARGES 

"Private  radio  services: 
"Service 

"Public    coast    station; — new.    mods,    and 

renewal?  . 

"Operational  fixed  microwave  stations — new. 
mod^.  and  renewals  -   .   - 

"Shio licensee— new  mod?  and  'eofw»ls_ 
"Aviation  radio  licenses  'includinn  (round 

stations) — new,  mods,  and  renewals 
"Ljnd     transpo  tation,     indust  iai.     public 
safety  and  business  licenses— new.  mods. 

and  renewals.     

"Equipment  approval  services: 
"Service: 

"Typece-tification: 

•'CompMting  devices 

"Allothe-5 .- 

"Type  acceptance: 

"Aop-ovl  of  subscription  TV  systems 

"All  ottiers 

"Type  approval: 

"Ship  automatic  ala-m  systems 

"Broadcast  eo'iipment  required  to  be 
apo-oved  iinde' FCC  rul*s.         .    — 

"SMo  and  lilehoal  Irannmitte-s    

"»ll  otbers  fclass  I  TV  devices). . .     ... 

"CabI*  television  services: 
"Service 

"CARS  construction  permit— new  and  re- 
newals .    

"Petitions  for  special-relief-waivefs 

"Broadcast  services: 
"Service 

"Comme'cial  TV  stations— initial  conttiuction 
pe-mit: 

"Application  fee . 

"Heainj  charie 

"Grant  tee      


"Comme-ci»l  radio  stations- initial  construc- 
tion pemit: 

"Application  te* 

"Hea-in»  charfe 

"Gtantfm  


Charte 


550 


"low  power  TV  stations— initial  construction 
permit 

"Application  fee 

"Hearin;  charil — - 

"Grant  fee 


50 
Z5 


25 


25 


500 
150 

1,500 
250 

10.000 

2.SO0 
2,5'» 
1.000 


250 
1,000 


l.nnn 
7,5^ 

3X 
annual 

tee 


500 

3,om 

3X 

annual 

fee 


500 

2,500 

500 


CkMU 

I/.  MO 

"^1  4^md,net fe^/$0 

"41  6j  numet,.' t,UUO 

'^ISumaiKct b,ZSO 

'•«l  liM  market... 4,m0 

"lul  1^-  ma.KM.. 3,/S6 

•'\t\  l*jm4iii« _      3,«M 

"141  lb,<ma(KM _      i,ZSO 

"Ibl  l«j  maiket I,bu0 

"iSl-balance    /SO 

"Annual  tee— commercial  raoio  suiions. 

"Class  B  and  L— tM,  ireate.  bian  S.OOOW— 

AM 1.500 

"ClassA— FM.  l.i4hi*to»,mw*— AM....  ..         MO 

"Less  than  l.uuuKK— AM   .  150 

"Annual  lee— tow  power  TV  stations ISO 

"SuDsc.ipiion  I Vsutions— application tM 2.5U0 

"Station  asii^nmeni  and  trans, ei  taes : 

•'Application  Ite— TV  stations 1,000 

'Application  lee — rauio  tuitions 500 

"Hea.in^ciiaiies- -      5,  (XJO 

"Common car, le.  services: 
"Service 

"Domestic  public  land  mobile  radio  tation 
(base,  dispatch,  control,  and  repeater  sta- 
tions). 

"Initial  construction  peimit 2S0 

"Renewals -  25 

"Cellular  systems. 

'Initial  construction  permit —       i.OOO 

"Annual  lee  per  mobile  unit J3  per 

mobile 
unit 
"Rural  radio  service— central  otfic*  inttioflice 
or  relay  facitilies : 

"l.nitial  construction  pe/mit.. 100 

"Renewals  —     -         25 

"Local  television  or  point-to-poinl  microwave 
ladu  service — initial  construction  permit  or 

renewal... — —        150 

"I  nte  national   hied   public   radio  sernce- 
puOlic  and  cont  ol  stations: 

"Initial  construction  pe.mit 500 

"Renewals  350 

"Satellite  services: 

"Inihal  construction  permit  lor  a  com- 
me.cial  transmit  receive  earth  station  .     1.500 

"Renewals  -  -        500 

"Initial  construction  peimt  for  a  receiire 

only  eath  station  250 

"Renewals 50 

"Application   for   autho.ity   to  construct 

and  launch  satellites 2.000 

"Application  to  a  satellite  license 2i).000 

"Multipoint  dist  loution  se.  vice 

"Initial  construction  pe.mit 1.500 

"Renewals  J™ 

"All  section  214  applications 22 

"Tarilt  Winis *» 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission  may  on  an  an- 
nual basis  Increase  or  decrease  the  amounts 
of  the  charges  established  in  subsection  (ai. 
Increases  or  decreases  shall  apply  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  to  all  categories  of  charges  and 
shall  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cumu- 
lative charges  in  the  CommlBslon's  total 
budget  appropriaUons  for  the  preceding  two 
fiscal  years. 

"(2)  Increases  or  decreases  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  adopted  as  a  part 
of  the  Commissions  rules  and  regulations. 

"  ( 3 )  Increases  or  decreases  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  prescrllje  ap- 
propriate rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  orovisions  of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  an  additional  charge 
which  may  be  assessed  as  a  penalty  for  lat* 
payment  of  charges  required  by  subsection 
(a).  Such  penalty  shall  not  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  charge  which  was 
late. 

•(e)(1)  The  charges  esUbllshed  In  this 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  govern- 
mental body.  

"(2)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
waive  or  delay  payment  of  any  fee  eatab- 
lUhed  in  this  section  If  It  determines  that 
the  public  interest  would  be  served  by  such 

action.  . 

"(f>  Money  received  from  charges  esiao- 
llshed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
placed  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  amounts 
ap-roorlated  for  use  by  the  Commission  In 
carrying  out  Us  functions  under  this  Act. 

"(g)  The  authority  to  collect  the  charges 
established  under  this  section  shall  be  con- 
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current  with  the  authorization  of  approprla- 
Uons  under  sabsectlon   (p)   or  section  4.  ".# 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  822.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  vandalize  a  house  of  worship 
or  any  other  religious  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EEI.IGIOCS   FREEDOM   PBOTECTION   ACT 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  that  would 
make  it  a  Federal  cnme  to  intimidate 
any  individual  or  group  or  to  commit  any 
act  of  vandalism  or  theft  against  re- 
ligious property,  when  the  act  is  com- 
mitted with  the  intent  oi  interfering 
with  the  free  exercise  of  religion  guar- 
anteed to  every  citizen  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

While  this  legislation  will  extend  pro- 
tection to  Americans  of  every  religious 
background,  it  provides  a  particularly 
appropriate  response  to  an  alarming  up- 
surge of  anti-Semitic  threats  and  vio- 
lence. The  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith's  annual  survey  of  such  epi- 
sodes foimd  a  192 -percent  increase  in 
reported  acts  of  anti-Semitism  in  1980 
compared  to  1979.  This  startling  in- 
crease, from  120  incidents  to  377,  con- 
sisted of  firebombings.  thefts,  and  de- 
facements in  29  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  With  great  unhappiness,  I 
must  report  that  New  Jersey  reported  69 
anti-Semitic  acts  in  1980,  the  second 
highest  total  for  any  State.  These  inci- 
dents included — 

Ssmagogue  windows  smashed  by  rocks; 

The  desecration  of  a  cemetery  and  its 
holocaust  memorial; 

The  burning  of  an  ornamental  altar 
cloth; 

The   firing  of   a   .22   caliber   bullet 
through  the  front  doors  of  a  temple; 

Placement  of  a  pipebomb  in  the  en- 
tranceway  of  a  synagogue.  Fortunately, 
the  pipebomb  was  defused  before  it 
exploded. 

Similar  Incidents  have  taken  place 
from  coast  to  coast.  In  January,  seven 
handwritten  Tomh  scrol's  valued  at  $15.- 
000  each  were  stolen  from  one  of  the 
oldest  synagogues  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y., 
threatening  its  continued  functioning. 
And.  while  most  of  the  antl-Sem't'c  acts 
appeir  to  be  the  work  of  disturbed  in- 
dividuals acting  on  the'r  own.  two  mem- 
bers of  thf  r>f^-Nfl7<  N'^t'onal  Soclpl'st 
American  Workers  Party  were  arrested 
for  the  December  ar^on  of  a  T  os  APKe'es 
temple  which  caused  more  than  $100,000 
in  d'lmaee. 

Dr.  Melv^n  Tumln.  a  Pnnceton  Url- 
versity  soclo'oeist  who  recently  chaired 
a  two-day  meetintj  of  B'nai  B'rith's  ta^k 
force  on  anti-Semitism,  believer  that 
the  rl<;lng  number  of  such  Inc'dents  is 
just  the  "tip  of  an  iceberg"  of  "a  per- 
vasive and  deep-roofed  anti-Semlticm 
which  has  lain  dormant  for  the  r&s*  20 
or  30  years".  Dr.  Tumln  beHeves  that 
this  dormancv  may  be  endin?  due  to  eco- 
nomic distress  and  social  upheaval  here 
and  abroad,  and  has  in  nart  been  legit- 
imized by  anti-Israeli  propaganda,  and 
by  the  United  Nations'  despicable  adop- 
tion of  the  infamous  resolution  equating 
Zionism  with  racism. 

Mr  President.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Dr.  Tumln  is  mistaken  in  his  assessment 


of  the  ma&nituue  of  anti-Semitic  feel- 
ing in  the  omicu  states,  in  Mew  jersey, 
many  schools  have  programs  stressing 
religious  tolerance,  and  anti-Semitic  in- 
cidents have  brought  together  religious 
leaders  from  every  spectrum  of  the  com- 
munity to  decry  the  scourge  of  bigotry. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  reported 
acts  of  arson,  vandalism,  and  deface- 
ment nearly  tripled  in  1980,  and  that 
only  3  percent  of  the  perpetrators  were 
apprehended. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  send  a  clear  signal 
from  the  Congress  that  acts  of  this  kind 
have  no  place  in  the  United  States.  The 
possijility  of  severe  Federal  penalties 
would  undoubtedly  provide  a  significant 
deterrent  effect.  And,  while  Federal  in- 
volvement would  not  be  appropriate  in 
every  instance,  the  availability  of  Fed- 
eral investigatory  resources  for  especi- 
ally damaging  desecrations  or  very  rep- 
rehensible acts  would  increase  the  like- 
lihood that  perpetrators  would  be  ap- 
prehended. 

Mr.  President,  even  when  an  act  of 
bigotry  consists  of  no  more  than  a  spray- 
painted  swastika  or  the  slogan  "Juden 
sterben"  on  a  synagogue  entrance,  it 
sets  in  motion  a  wave  of  fear  and  con- 
cern wh.ch  sweeps  through  the  entire 
community.  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
Jewish  people  to  forget  that  these  words 
and  symbols  accompanied  the  systematic 
murder  of  6  million  of  their  brothers 
and  sisters  less  than  40  years  ago.  Nor 
can  they  overlook  that,  even  today,  the 
survival  of  the  State  of  Israel  requires 
constant  vigilance  and  defense.  Likewise, 
we  in  the  Congress  should  not  forget  that 
failure  to  nip  the  poison  weed  of  re- 
ligious Intolerance  early  In  its  blooming 
can  permit  the  entire  garden  of  our 
freedoms  to  be  overnm. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  this  legislation  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  do 
its  part  to  weed  out  the  most  virulent 
aspects  of  anti-Semitism  and  bigotry. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  legislation, 
as  well  as  three  articles  describing  the 
recent  upsurge  in  anti-Semitism,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  be'ng  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S  822 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Religious  Freedom 
Protection  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  13  of  title  18  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  bv  adding  Immediately  af- 
ter section  246  the  following  new  section : 

"5  247.  Interference     with     religious     free- 
dom." . 

"(a)  Whoever,  acting  with  the  Intent  to 
Interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  religion  by 
any  Inll-'idnal  or  frroup.  Intimidates  or  at- 
tempts to  Intimidate  such  individual  or 
group,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both:  and  If  bodily  iniury  results  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $15,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  fifteen  years,  or  both;  and. 
If  death  results,  shall  be  subject  to  Imprison- 
ment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life.". 

"(b)  Whoever,  acting  with  the  Intent  to 
Interfere  with  t^e  free  exercise  of  religion 
by  juiy  individual  or  group,  vandalizes  or  de- 
faces, sets  fire  to.  tampers  with,  or  In  any 


other  u^y  damages  or  destroys  any  con- 
secrated cen.eiery.  rellglo^^s  school,  house  of 
worship,  or  any  other  real  property  used 
lor  religious  purposes,  or  any  religious 
article  contained  therein,  or  acting 
with  such  Intent,  takes  and  carries  away  any 
religious  article  from  such  cemetery,  school, 
houoe  of  worship,  or  other  real  property,  or 
attempts  to  carry  out  any  such  prohibited 
act,  snail  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both: 
and  if  bodily  iUjury  results  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $15,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  fifteen  years,  or  both:  and,  if  death 
results,  shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

■■(c)  Whoever  enters  into  a  conspiracy  to 
carry  out  any  act  prohibited  by  the  pre- 
ceding subsections  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  slO.OOO  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
nve  years." 

Sec.  3.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  13 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
aduing  at  the  end  the  following  Item: 
"247.  Interference   with   religious  freedom.". 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  section  2  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Reawakening  In  U.S. 
(By  Charles  Austin) 

New  York. — Although  youthful  vandals 
who  desecrate  Jewish  cemeteries  or  scratch 
swastikas  on  synagogues  may  be  unaware 
of  the  mental  anguish  caused  by  their  crimes. 
Jews  in  this  country  are  worried  that  a 
■dormant  anti-Semitism  deeply  entrenched 
in  U.S.  institutions"  might  He  behind  the 
increase  In  anti-Semitic  Incidents  last  year. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rlth  yesterday  concluded  a  two-day  meet- 
ing involving  educators,  law  enforcement 
officials,  and  sociologists  to  discuss  the  in- 
crease In  antl-Semltlc  acts.  Dr.  Melvln 
Tumln  of  Princeton  University  said  after 
the  consultation  that  records  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Incidents  are  mainly  per- 
petrated by  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  20. 

SHARP    RISE    IN    EPISODES 

The  ADL  reported  last  month  that  there 
were  more  anti-Semitic  acts  of  vandalism 
In  Bergen  County  than  in  any  other  New 
Jersey  county  last  year,  and  more  such  acts 
In  New  Jersey  than  inany  other  state  except 
New    York. 

Nationally,  there  was  a  sharp  rise  In  the 
number  of  anti-Semitic  episodes  reported 
In  the  United  States,  the  league  report 
showed.  A  total  of  377  episodes  were  re- 
ported in  1980.  a  significant  Increase  from 
the  129  reported  in  1979. 

Dr.  Tumln  said  some  vandalism  directed 
against  Jews  may  be  the  work  of  young 
people  '■acting  out  their  own  personal 
problems." 

"But  we  have  to  ask  why  they  act  them 
out  this  way."  Dr.  Tumln  said.  "What  are 
they  hearing  at  home?"  Participants  in  the 
meeting  agreed  that  there  may  be  a  wide- 
spread anti-Semitism  'burled  In  our  institu- 
tions." Dr.  Tumln  reported.  It  has  lain 
dormant  for  the  past  20  years,  he  said,  but 
may  be  stirring  in  response  to  a  number  of 
domestic  and  foreign  Influences. 

Some  of  the  Incidents  may  be  attributed 
to  what  Dr.  Tumln  called  a  "mlsperceptlon 
of  the  relationship  between  US.  support  for 
Israel  and  the  cost  of  oil."  Other  antl- 
Semltlc  feelings  could  be  attributed  to  the 
plunging  economy,  which  Dr.  Tumln  said 
"makes  people  look  for  a  scapegoat  to  take 
the    blame." 

The  Princeton  professor  also  blamed  the 
surfacing  of  anti-Jewish  sentiments  on 
■■Arab  propaganda  and  resolutions  promul- 
gated by  the  United  Nations  equating 
Zionism  with   racism." 

"It  now  seems  almost  fair  to  go  after 
Jews,"   he  stated  at  a  press  conference  at 
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ADL  headquarters  Just  opposite  the  United 

Nations  Duiiaiug  m  Mannaitan 

UNAWARE    OF    IMPACT 

Patrick  J.  Murphy,  chiei  of  operations  for 
the  r,ew  \or^  cuy  rouce  uepartmeni, 
aareed  mat  young  peopie  m.oKea  In  van- 
dalism against  s.na^.gue.  and  .ewish  nomes 
seem  lo  be  unaware  oi  the  impact  o£  their 
deeos  'They  say  It  was  a  praUK,"  Murpny 
stated,  "and  wnen  they  are  caught,  tney 
can  I  unaerstanQ  the  outrage." 

Both  Murphy  and  lumin  were  critical  of 
how  the  courts  handled  those  con.lcied  of 
anti-Semlllc  vandalism.  "Ihe  judges  are 
not  severe  enough,"  said  Tumln.  The 
Princeton  educator  also  said  that  sentences 
requiring  those  convicted  to  write  essays  on 
the  Nazi  Holocaust  were  too  gentle.  ■'Anti- 
Semitic  behavior  should  be  deglamorized  by 
making  It  very  costly,"  he  said. 

Murphy  said  the  police  were  helped  when 
political  leaders  Issued  a  clear  denunciation 
of  anti-Semitic  activity,  no  matter  how  mi- 
nor, and  when  prosecutors  energetically 
pursued  those  accused  of  anti-Semitic 
vandalism. 

[From  the  Star-Ledger,   Dec.   30,    1980) 
ADL  REPORT  Records  69  Acts  fob  1980 

(By  Monica  Maske) 
New  Jersey  ranks  second  highest  in  the 
number  of  anti-Semitic  acts  of  vandalism 
reported  in  19d0  according  to  statistics  re- 
leased yesterday  by  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
League   (ADD   of  Bnal  B'rlth. 

Only  New  York,  with  120  reported  epi- 
sodes in  the  past  12  months,  reported  a 
higher  numoer  of  such  Incidents  than  New 
Jersey,  where  69  acts  of  vandalism  against 
synagogues,  Jewish  schools  and  homes  owned 
by  Jews,  were  committed  In  1980. 

The  ADL's  1960  audit  of  antl-Semltlc 
"episodes  "  In  all  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  also  showed  a  sharp  Increase  over 
1979.  Nationally,  there  were  only  •  •  •  such 
acts  committed  In  1979  while  the  number 
recorded  for  1980  Jumped  by  192  percent 
to  377. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  number  of  antl- 
Semltlc  Incidents  in  1980  was  nearly  double 
the  38  reported  in  1979.  New  York's  1980 
statistics  showed  an  Increase  of  almost  five 
times  the  20  reported  In  1979. 

Nathan  Perlmutter,  national  ADL  direc- 
tor, attributed  part  of  the  Increase  to  Im- 
proved ^porting  procedures  from  the  ADL's 
26  regional  offices  as  well  as  a  greater  will- 
ingness on  tlw  part  of  the  victims  to  report 
the  acts. 

However,  he  added  that  the  ADL  faced  a 
"real  problem"  in  deciding  whether  to  re- 
lease the  statistics  because  "in  the  past, 
we've  found  these  actions  tend  to  be  Imita- 
tive, which  means  somewhere,  somehow, 
someone  has  read  about  someone  else  doing 
It  and  gets  the  Idea  to  do  It  too." 

"The  problem."  he  said,  "is  do  you  sweep  It 
under  the  rug  and  prevent  Imitation  or  do 
you  point  out  what  is  happening  and  in 
doing  so.  actually  contribute  to  It?" 

"We  need  to  focus  public  opinion,"  he 
stated,  even  though  the  attention  might  give 
the  Idea  to  some  people,  "because  a  larger 
number  Is  aopalled  and  disgusted  by  this 
kind  of  activity.  Publicity,  honefully  brings 
about  peer  disapproval  of  what  Is  cowardly. 
anti-Semitic  and  antl-Amerlcan  because  It 
is  not  in  consonance  with  any  of  the  stand- 
ards we  uDhold  In  this  nation." 

While  the  statistics  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  "specific  conclusions"  about  the  nature  of 
the  increase  in  antl-Semltlc  acts  in  1980.  the 
ADL  national  director  said,  certain  factors 
are  clear. 

Antl-Semltlc  vandalism,  he  said,  tends  to 
be  committed  by  teenagers,  acting  alone  or 
in  pairs.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  concerted 
effort  by  a  "hate  group"  or  have  any  "con- 
spiratorial" quality. 


Perlmutter  also  said  it  tends  to  be  an 
"imitative"  act  by  teenagers  who  read  or 
bear  of  such  vandalism. 

However,  because  of  the  marked  Increase 
in  the  number  of  antl-&emltlc  Incidents  In 
the  nation,  the  ADL  has  called  an  emergency 
task  force  meeting  at  lU  New  York  head- 
quarters Jan.  6  and  7. 

Participants  In  the  task  force  session  will 
Include  law  enforcement  officials,  educators, 
social  scientists  and  ADL  staff.  Jeffrey  Maas, 
regional  director  of  the  ADL  in  New  Jersey, 
win  also  attend. 

The  aim  of  the  meeting  Is  to  analyze  the 
incldenu,  characterize  the  average  perpetra- 
tor, examine  the  causes  and  motivations  for 
such  acu  and  suggest  remedial  action  which 
might  be  taken  to  stem  the  Increasing  tide  of 
acts  of  violence  against  Jews  and  Jewish 
property. 

The  69  acts  of  antl-Semltlc  vandalism  in 
New  Jersey,  which  included  a  fire-bombing 
attempt  on  a  Yeshlva  school  bus  in  Union 
City  in  June,  occurred  primarily  In  Bergen, 
Essex  and  Middlesex  counties. 

The  highest  number  of  such  acts,  22,  was 
reported  In  Bergen  County  while  Essex  and 
Middlesex  counties  both  reported  14  acts. 
Union  County  had  three,  while  the  remain- 
ing 16  episodes  were  "scattered  "  throughout 
the  state  according  to  Judith  Mandelbaum 
of  the  New  Jersey  ADL. 

All  the  incidents  in  New  Jersey  with  the 
exception  of  the  attempted  flre-bomblng,  fell 
into  the  category  of  the  painting  of  graffiti 
such  as  swastikas  and  other  vandalism. 

Mandelbaum  said  many  such  acts  of  antl- 
Semltlc  vandalism  occurred  during  Hallow- 
een. But  the  number  reported  during  that 
holiday  to  her  office  this  year  was  the  same 
as  last  year,  which  she  attributed  to  the  call 
by  Attorney  General  John  J.  Degnan  to  the 
county  prosecutors  to  get  tough  with  youth- 
ful offenders. 

Only  seven  arrests  were  made  In  1980  for 
acU  of  anti-Semitic  vandalism  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Mandelbaum  said.  Three  Juveniles  In 
Monmouth  County  and  four  in  Wayne  were 
apprel- ended  for  painting  swastikas  on  pri- 
vate homes. 

She  said  that  most  of  the  anti-Semitic 
vandalism  in  New  Jersey  is  the  work  of 
"young  people"  who  she  added  appear  to 
have  a  "lack  of  education  al)out  what  it 
means  to  draw  a  swastika  on  someone's 
home." 

She  pointed  out  that  the  ADL  actively 
supports  the  "Ethnic  Terrorism  Bill"  spon- 
sored by  Assemblyman  Byron  Baer  (D- 
Bergen)  which  would  Increase  the  penalty 
for  such  acts  of  vandalism  from  a  petty  mis- 
demeanor to  a  third  or  fourth  degree  crime 
which  would  draw  the  penalty  of  a  $7,500 
fine  and/or  four  years  In  prison. 

However,  she  noted  that  the  bill  doesn't 
affect  Juveniles,  who  appear  to  be  committing 
most  of  these  acts  of  vandalism. 

[Prom  the  New  York  •nmes.  Dec.  30,  1980) 

Sua  VET  Finds  Sharp  Rise  in  Airn-SKMinc 

Incidents 

A  considerable  Increase  In  reported  antl- 
Semltlc  incidents  took  place  throughout  the 
United  States  this  year,  according  to  a  report 
yesterday  by  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of 
B'nai  B'rlth.  The  group  said  that  377  cases 
of  assaults  and  vandalism  were  reported 
against  properties  in  1980.  and  112  bodily 
assaults  or  harassments  against  individual 
Jews  or  Institutions. 

Nathan  Perlmutter.  the  civic  organiza- 
tion's director,  said  the  data  "suggest  that 
there  Is  a  high  ouotlent  of  anti-Semitism  and 
antl-Jewlsh  hostility  which  still  exists  Just 
beneath  the  surface  of  American  life." 

The  study  said  that  nearly  all  the  reported 
Incidents  "appear  to  be  the  work  of  hostile 
Individuals  acting  without  organizational 
direction." 

"The  findings  underscore  once  again  the 


antl-aemitlsm  and  other  forms  of  racial 
and  religious  bigotry  remain  a  virulent  social 
aaa^^toc,  aai.  rtic jaiiyXxi  said.  '■What  Is  called 
for  Is  greater  public  concern  manllesied 
through  strengthened  law  eiuorcemeuL,  real- 
istic penalties  and  expanded  educational 
pi'o^rums." 

The  league  Is  to  convene  a  task  force  of 
law  eniorcement  officials,  educators,  social 
scientists  and  staff  members  at  lu  New  York 
headquarters,  345  East  48th  Street,  Jan.  6 
and  7  to  analyze  the  incidents  as  to  charac- 
teristics 01  perpetraioro,  causes,  motivations 
and  remedies. 

This  year's  survey  of  property  Incidents 
Incluoed  Jj4  Incidents  classified  as  •anll- 
Semltlc  graffiti,  swastikas,  vandalisms" 
along  with  IC  arsons,  two  attempted  arsons, 
four  nre-bomblngs,  two  attempted  hrebomb- 
ingi  and  five  cemetery  desecrations. 

Almost  65  percent  of  the  incidents  oc- 
curred m  five  Northeastern  states — New  York. 
.New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut.  Forty-one  percent  were  directed 
against  such  Jewish  institutions  as  houses  of 
worship,  schools,  community  centers  and 
cemeteries;  42  percent  were  aimed  at  homes 
or  stores  owned  by  Jews,  and  the  rest  in- 
volve! public  property. 

The  new  total  compared  with  129  property 
Incidents  reported  in  last  year's  annual 
survey  by  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League.  But 
Mr.  Perlmutter  said  that  part  of  the  1980 
Increase  might  have  refiected  Improved  pro- 
cedures Introduced  this  year  in  collecting 
and  evaluating  Information.  In  1978,  49 
property  incidents  were  reported. 

This  year's  112  reported  incidents  of  bodUy 
assaults  and  harassment  were  cited  separate- 
ly, because  there  was  no  comparable  count 
m  the  1979  survey. 

The  incidents  against  property  occurred  in 
29  states  ..nd  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
largest  number.  120,  were  reported  in  New 
York  State,  including  69  in  New  York  City 
and  39  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties  on 
Long  .sland.  Last  year  26  Incidents  were  re- 
ported In  the  state.  New  Jersey  was  second 
this  year  with  63  Incidents,  up  from  38  re- 
ported In  1979.  Then  followed  Massachusetts. 
34,  up  from  14;  California,  27,  up  from  16, 
and  Mlchlga.r,  21,  up  from  four. 

In  New  York  City,  29  Incidents  were  re- 
ported In  Biooklyn,  23  In  Queens,  six  each  in 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  five  on  Staten 
Is.and.  Of  the  statewide  total.  73  mvolved 
Jewish  institutions.  38  were  aimed  at  private 
property  owned  by  Jews  and  nine  were 
against  public   property. 

The  report  said  20  persons,  including  eight 
in  New  York  and  seven  In  New  Jersey,  had 
been  apprehended  in  11  of  the  377  Incidents. 
Fourteen  of  the  20  were  17  years  old  or 
younger. 

Two  persons  were  described  by  the  poUce 
as  members  of  the  neo-Nazi  National  Socialist 
American  Workers  Party,  arrested  in  Loe  An- 
geles on  suspicion  of  arson  in  a  fire  Dec.  6 
that  caused  $100,000  damage  at  a  temple.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  <for  himself, 
Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr.    Harry    P. 
B'YRD,   Jr.,   Mr.   Hollings.   Mr. 
'^Varner.  Mr.  Hel-s,  Mr.  Heflik, 
Mr.  Denton,  and  Mr.  East: 
S.  823.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  losses  incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
ban  on  the  use  of  the  chemical  Tris  in 
aocarel,  in  fabric,  yam,  or  filaer.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

legislation     relating     to      ECONOirtC     LOSSES 
INCURKCO    BT    THE    BAN    ON    TKtS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
da".  I  am  introducing,  along  with  Sena- 
tors Kennedy,  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr..  Hol- 
lings, Warner,  Helms,  Heflin,  Denton, 
and  East,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
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ment  of  losses  incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
ban  on  the  chemical  Trls. 

The  bill  is  identical  to  legislation  that 
was  vetoed  by  President  Carter  in  1978 
and  also  to  S.  521.  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  December  20.  19(9.  but  failed  to 
pass  in  the  House.  The  threat  of  another 
veto  by  President  Carter  was  sufficient 
to  prevent  its  passage  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  seeks  to 
correct  economic  losses  sustained  by  the 
ban  of  the  chemical  flanunability  retard- 
ant  Tris  imposed  by  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  on  April  8,  1977. 
To  understand  more  fully  the  predica- 
ment caused  by  this  action,  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  the  Tris  ban  may 
be  appropriate. 

In  1971.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
issued  mandatory  flammability  standards 
for  children's  sleepwear  in  sizes  0-6X  un- 
der the  Flammability  Fabrics  Act.  This 
regulation.  FF-3-71,  virtually  mandated 
the  use  of  Tris  or  an  acceptable  substi- 
tute in  all  polyester,  acetate  and  tri-ace- 
tate  fabrics.  Objections  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry that  chemical  flame  retardants 
had  not  been  sufficiently  tested  for  safety 
were  not  given  any  significant  consider- 
ation by  the  relevant  Government  agen- 
cies. Subsequently,  with  textile  industry 
approval.  Tris  was  tested  for  sensitivity 
and  toxicity  under  generally  accepted 
standards  and  was  found  to  be  safe. 

In  February  1977.  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  published  preliminary,  unveri- 
fied result  of  tests  indicating  that  when 
Tris  was  fed  daily  in  massive  doses  to 
cancer-prone  rats  and  mice  over  ex- 
tended periods  of  time,  these  rats  and 
mice  developed  cancer.  These  testing  pro- 
cedures had  not  been  previously  applied 
to  nonconsumable  articles,  such  as  chil- 
dren's sleepwear.  Although  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  linking  Tris  to  cancer  in 
humans,  based  in  large  part  on  its  very 
preliminary  data,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  CcMnmission  issued  regulations  de- 
claring Tris  and  all  fabrics,  yams,  and 
fibers  treated  with  Tris.  and  all  apparel 
treated  with  Tris  intended  for  use  by 
children,  to  be  "banned  hazardous  sub- 
stances "  under  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act. 

As  a  result  of  these  discoveries,  the 
CPSC  announced  on  April  7  that  it  was 
banning  the  sale  of  any  children's  cloth- 
ing containing  Tris.  The  ban  also  in- 
cluded any  Tris-treated  fabric  for  sale  to 
consumers  for  use  in  children's  wearing 
apparel.  Tris-treated  children's  gar- 
ments, which  had  been  purchased  by 
consumers  and  were  not  yet  washed, 
were  also  banned. 

The  ban  took  effect  on  Friday,  April  8. 
when  notice  of  that  action  was  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  The  ban  means 
that  any  of  the  affected  products  In  In- 
terstate Commerce  or  introduced  into 
Interstate  Commerce  are  banned  and 
must  be  repurchased  from  retailers  and 
distributors  by  any  manufacturer  or 
others  who  sold  them.  Consumers  whc 
had  purchased,  but  not  washed  any 
Tris-treated  children's  garments  or  un- 
cut fabnc,  would  also  be  entitled  to  a 
full  refund  of  the  purchase  price 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  to  apparel 
manufacturers  of  repurchasing  all  un- 
sold or  unwashed  children's  earments 


made  from  fabric  containing  Tris  and 
disposing  of  unsold  inventories  of  chil- 
dren's garments  made  from  fabric  con- 
taining Tris.  has  been  estimated  to  be 
over  $50  million. 

In  a  statement  by  the  American  Ap- 
parel Manufacturers  Association  before 
the  special  hearing  panel  on  July  26. 
19  ?7,  the  amount  of  the  loss  was  stated 
to  be  $150  million.  The  AAMA  now  be- 
lieves the  actual  losses  suffered  by  all 
children's  sleepwear  manufacturers  to 
be  about  $50,000,000.  This  includes  gar- 
ments, uncut  fabric  in  apparel  plants, 
and  the  "to-date"  indirect  costs,  such  as 
transportation,  administration,  and  stor- 
age. Of  course,  some  smaller  additional 
costs  will  be  incurred  as  storage  costs 
continue  and  potential  disposal  costs 
appear. 

The  harm  to  industry  is  catastrophic 
and  irreparable.  It  imposed  an  immedi- 
ate obligation  upon  the  apparel  manu- 
facturers to  repurchase  the  garments 
they  have  sold.  It  leit  the  entire  indus- 
try without  an  adequate  recourse  or 
remedy.  Some  apparel  manufacturers 
face  bankruptcy  because  their  losses  as 
a  result  of  the  ban  could  exceed  their  net 
worth. 

Mr.  President,  many  other  firms  will 
suffer  severe  financial  impairment  and 
be  forced  to  lay  off  employees.  This  re- 
sults because  the  manufacturers  involved 
have  acted  In  good  faith  to  meet  the 
flammability  standards  mandated  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  it  is  unfair  to 
require  them  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this 
bureaucratic  bungle.  It  is  this  mistake, 
this  arbitrary  and  inequitable  decision 
that  has  prompted  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation. 

This  legislation  is  not  a  bailout.  It  is 
simply  legislation  to  confer  jurisdiction 
on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  determine 
the  dollar  value  and  render  judgment 
for  losses  sustained  by  producers,  proc- 
essors, manufacturers.  distributors 
dealers,  and  other  persons  as  a  result 
of  actions  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  Hazardous  Substance  Act 
relating  to  the  ban  on  apparel,  fabric, 
yam,  or  fiber  containing  Tris. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  limita- 
tions on  the  claims  that  may  be  made 
by  those  injured  by  the  Tris  ban.  For 
example,  the  court  shall  consider  the 
following  factors  in  determining  the 
validity  of  claims  under  this  legislation : 

First,  the  degree  to  which  reasonable 
alternative  to  Tris  (2,3-dibromopropyl) 
phosphate  existed  at  the  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  established  the  appli- 
cable mandatory  Federal  flammability 
standard  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

Second,  whether  It  would  have  been 
feasible,  or  reasonable,  for  the  claimant 
to  have  tested  Tris  (2.3-dibromopropyl) 
phosphate  for  chronic  hazards  at  the 
time  the  Federal  Government  established 
such  flammability  standard. 

Third,  the  degree  to  which  the  Federal 
Government,  prior  to  establishing  such 
flammability  standard,  tested  Tris  (2, 
3-dibromopropvl)  phosphate  for  toxicity 
or  other  health  hazards,  and  dissemi- 
nated the  results  of  these  tests. 

Fourth,  the  degree  of  good  faith  dem- 
onstrated by  a  claimant  in  seeking  to 


comply  fully  with  such  Federal  flam- 
miibility  standard. 

Filth,  the  extent  to  which  a  claimant 
may  have  rehed  in  good  faith  on  assur- 
ances from  suppliers  that  the  products 
containing  Tris  <  2,3-dibromopropyl) 
phosphate  were  safe. 

Sixth,  the  degree  to  which  a  claimant 
acted  reasonably  in  using  Tris  (2,3-dl- 
bromopropyl)  phosphate  for  the  time 
period  that  such  substance  was  used. 

Seventh,  the  degree  to  which  a  claim- 
ant, in  good  faith,  complied  with  actions 
taken  by  the  United  States  under  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  on 
April  8, 1977. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earlier 
in  mv  statement,  on  November  8,  1978, 
President  Carter  vetoed  the  bill  S.  1503, 
which  had  passed  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  In  his  veto  message  on  this  leg- 
islation, the  President  said : 

S.  1503  would  establish  an  unprecedented 
and  unwise  use  of  taxpayers  funds  to  In- 
demnify private  companies  for  losses  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  compliance  with  a  Fed- 
eral standard. 

This  objection  to  S.  1503  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  based  on  the  advice  given  to 
him  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Although  the  Justice  Department  did, 
in  fact,  advise  the  President  in  this  case 
that  passage  of  S.  15C3  would  set  an  un- 
wise precedent,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  also  indicated  in  the  past  with 
respect  to  similar  legislation  that  such  a 
precedent  would  not  be  set.  In  the  92d 
Congress,  legislation  was  introduced  that 
would  have  authorized  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  enter  judgments  against  the 
United  States  for  persons  who  had  suf- 
fered losses  resulting  from  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration's  ban  on  cycla- 
mates.  However,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice supported  the  cyclamate  legislation 
both  before  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee and  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  that  had  responsibihty  for 
that  legislation.  Representatives  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  stated  that 
the  cyclamate  situation  was  an  extraor- 
dinary one.  and  that  reUef  was  appro- 
priate because  the  Government  had  as- 
sured producers  and  users  that  cycla- 
mates  were  safe  for  use. 

Despite  the  Justice  Department's  sup- 
port for  cyclamate  legislation  in  1971 
and  1972,  it  had  not  taken  an  opposite 
position  in  1978  with  respect  to  the  Tris 
legislation.  Since  both  claims  for  relief 
stem  from  actions  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  were  relied  on  by  private 
industry,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  the  Justice  Department's  posi- 
tion changed.  I  hope  that  it  will  change 
again. 

President  Carter  in  his  veto  message 
also  echoed  the  Department  of  Justice's 
argument  that  a  regulating  agenc; 
should  authorize  payments  rather  than 
the  Court  of  Claims.  The  purpose,  how- 
ever, of  relying  on  the  Court  of  Claims  is 
to  insure  that  the  party  seeking  compen- 
sation be  required  to  prove  his  losses  be- 
fore a  body  that  has  experience  in  decid- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  claims  against  the 
Federal  Government.  A  law  which  al- 
lowed a  regulating  agency  to  make  pay- 
ments would  probably  result  in  greater, 
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rather  than  lesser,  expense  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  the  basis 
for  the  industry's  claim  for  indemnifica- 
tion rests  upon  the  double-edged  aspect 
of  Government  regulation.  That  is.  the 
Department  of  Commerce  on  the  one 
hand,  required  the  industry  to  use  a 
chemical  like  Tris  in  sleepwear  and.  when 
in  good  faith  the  industry  did  so.  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
banned  the  Tris-treated  sleepwear.  Th  s 
is  just  one  example  of  layer  of  regulation 
being  placed  upon  layer  of  regulation, 
and  as  the  long  arm  of  the  "over- 
regulators"  continues  to  grow,  the  image 
of  Government  as  a  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive unit  shrinks  even  smaller. 

The  passage  of  Tris  legislat.on  in  this 
Congress  is  imperative.  It  is  a  recognition 
that  private  industry  has  been  over- 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  in  so  doing,  has  suffered  an  economic 
loss  that  is  not  its  fault. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  af- 
fect a  number  of  apparel  and  textile  in- 
dustries in  my  State  of  South  Carol  na_ 
It  will  also  affect  industries  of  this  kind 
in  a  number  of  States  throughout  the 
country.  This  legislation  is  long  overdue 
and  should  be  passed  promptly  m  this 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan  mous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  823 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Court  of  Claims  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
hear,  determine,  ard  render  judgment  upon 
any  claim  for  losses  sustained  by  any  pro- 
ducer, manufacturer,  distributor,  or  retailer 
of  children's  sleepwear.  or  by  any  producer, 
converter,  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  re- 
taller  of  fabrl>..  yarn,  oi  fiber  contained  In 
or  Intended  for  use  In  children's  sleepwear. 
as  a  result  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stance- Act  on  April  8.  19T7.  and  thereafter 
relating  to  apparel  fabric,  yarn,  or  fiber  con- 
taining Trls  ( 2  3  dlbromopropyl )  phosphate: 
Provided,  however.  That  such  children's 
sleepwear  and  such  fabric,  yarn,  or  fiber  con- 
tained In  or  Intended  for  use  In  children's 
sleepwear  was  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  or  for  use  In  compliance  with  the  man- 
datory Federal  flammability  standard  FF3- 
71,  or  FF5-74,  at  the  time  of  Its  manufacture, 
(b)  (1)  In  determining  the  validity  of  any 
claim  under  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  the 
losses  sustained  for  which  such  a  claim  Is 
brought,  the  court  shall  consider  the  follow- 
ing factors: 

(A)  The  de-n-ee  to  which  reasonable  al- 
ternatives to  Trls  (2  3-dlbromopropyn  phos- 
phate existed  at  the  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment established  the  applicable  man- 
datory Federal  nammablllty  standard  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection   (a). 

(B)  Whether  it  would  have  been  feasible, 
or  reasonable,  for  the  claimant  to  have  tested 
Trls  (2.3-dlbromopropyl)  phosphate  for 
chronic  hazards  at  the  time  the  Federal 
Government  established  such  flammability 
standard. 

(C)  The  degree  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, prior  to  establishing  such  flam- 
mability standard,  tested  Trls  (2,3-dibromo- 
propyl) phosphate  for  toxicity,  or  other 
health  hazards,  and  disseminated  the  results 
of  these  tests. 

(D)  The  degree  of  good  faith  demonstrated 


by  a  claimant   In   seeking   to   comply   fully 
with  such  Federal  flammability  standard. 

(E)  The  extent  to  which  a  claimant  may 
have  relied  in  good  faith  on  assurances  from 
suppliers  that  the  products  containing  Trls 
(2.3-dibromopropyl)   phosphate  were  safe. 

(F)  The  degree  to  which  a  claimant  acted 
reasonably  in  using  Trls  (2.3-dibromopropyl) 
phosphate  for  the  time  period  that  such 
substance  was  used. 

(O)  The  degree  to  which  a  claimant,  in 
good  faith  complied  with  actions  taken  by 
the  United  States  under  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act  on  April  8.  1977. 

(2)  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
losses  for  which  a  claim  Is  brought  under 
this  Act.  the  amount  of  such  losses  shall  not 
include  lost  profits,  proceeds  from  distress 
sales,  attorney's  fees,  or  interest  on  any  such 
loss  resulting  to  any  producer,  converter, 
manufacturer,  distributor,  or  retailer  of 
such  children's  sleepwear.  or  to  any  porducer 
or  manufacturer  of  fabric,  yam.  or  fiber. 

(c)(1)  The  measure  of  losses  for  produc- 
ers of  manufacturers  of  children's  sleepwear 
shall  be  the  cost  of  prcxlucing  goods  referred 
to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, held  in  stock  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  less  the  fair  market  value,  if 
any.  of  such  goods  and  less  the  amount  of 
any  reimbursement  received. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  losses  determined 
under  paragraohs  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  a  claimant  may  also  be  compen- 
sated for  reimbursed  costs  of  transportation 
paid  for  the  return  of  such  sleepwear  gar- 
ments, fabric,  yarn,  or  fiber. 

(d)  No  claim  under  this  Act  may  be 
brought  as  a  class  action  nor  may  any  claim 
under  this  Act  be  brought  by  two  or  more 
parties  unless  damages  are  claimed  to  be 
Jointly  recoverable  or  are  disputed  among 
the  parties  claimant. 

(e)  Upon  payment  of  any  claim  under  this 
Act.  by  court  Judgment  or  by  settlement,  the 
United  States  shall  be  subrogated  to  the 
claimant's  rights  to  recover  losses  or  assert 
a  claim  ajainst  any  person  or  organization 
relating  to  the  subect  matter  of  the  claim 
paid  by  the  United  States.  The  claimant  shall 
execute  and  deliver  Instruments  and  papers 
and  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  se- 
cure such  rights  In  the  United  States  in  or- 
ler  to  be  entitled  to  the  entry  of  a  Judeme  it 
by  the  Court  and  payment  under  this  Act. 
and  the  failure  of  the  claimant  to  perform 
such  acts  or  take  such  ?teps  shall  constitute 
cause  to  deny  the  entry  of  such  Judgment 
and  manufacturing  the  sleepwear  garment 
plus  the  cost  of  the  fabric,  yarn,  or  fiber 
used  for  such  production  or  manufacture, 
held  In  stock  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  le's  the  fair  market  value.  If  any,  of 
the  sleepwear  garment  or  the  fabric,  yarn, 
or  fiber.  If  the  sleepwear  garment  or  the  fab- 
ric, yarn,  or  fiber  has  been  resold  after  April 
8.  1977.  but  prior  to  such  date  of  enactment, 
then  the  meisure  of  losses  shall  be  the  cost 
of  producing  or  manufacturing  the  sleep- 
wear  garment  plus  the  cost  of  the  fabric, 
yarn,  or  fil>er  less  the  proceeds  from  any  such 
sale. 

(3)  The  measure  of  losces  for  producer-, 
converters,  or  manufacturers  of  fabric,  yarn, 
cr  fiber  shall  be  the  cost  of  producl  ig.  con- 
verting, or  manufacturing  th?  fabric,  yarn. 
or  fiber  plus  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials 
used  for  such  production,  converting,  or 
nianufa:ture.  held  in  stock  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment oT  this  Act.  less  the  fair  market 
value.  If  any.  of  the  fabric,  varn.  or  fiber.  If 
the  fabric,  yarn,  or  fiber  had  been  resold  after 
April  8.  1977.  but  prior  to  such  date  of  en- 
actment, than  the  measure  of  losses  shall  b? 
th?  cost  of  prod'iclng.  converting,  or  manu- 
facturing the  fabric,  yarn,  or  fiber  plus  the 
cost  of  the  raw  materials  used  for  such  pro- 
duction, converti-'g.  or  manufacture  less  the 
proceeds  from  any  such  sale. 

(4)  The  measure  of  losses  for  distributors 


and  retailers  shall  be  the  distributer's  or  the 
retailer's  purchase  price  for  payment.  The 
failure  of  the  claimant  to  perform  such  acts 
or  to  take  such  steps  shall  not  limit  or  ad- 
versely affect  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  act  as  subrogee  or  assignee  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  its  payments  under  this  Act.  Any 
purported  limitation  on  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  act  as  assignee  or  to  become 
subrogated  to  the  rights  of  a  claimant  stiall 
be  without  any  effect,  to  the  extent  that  the 
United  States  has  made  payments  under  the 
Act. 

(f)  Any  claim  under  this  Act  shall  be 
barred  unless  commenced  within  two  year* 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tills  Act. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

S.  824.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  establish  a  program  to  reduce  and  or- 
der the  demand  for  motor  fuel  during  a 
severe  energy  supply  interruption ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EMERGENCY      MOTOR     FUEL     DEMAND     RATIONfMC 
ACT    OF    1981 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  reintroducing  legislation  I 
sponsored  in  the  96th  Congress  as  S. 
2570.  This  bill  would  give  the  President 
an  effective  alternative  to  gasoline  ra- 
tioning to  deal  with  truly  severe  inter- 
ruptions in  U.S.  oil  imports.  Unless  we 
enact  legislation  addressing  this  issue  in 
the  97th  Congress  the  President  will  be 
without  any  authority  whatever  dur  jig 
such  interruptions. 

The  public  currently  expects  that  a 
drastic  shortage  in  oil  imports  will  trig- 
ger a  Federal  program  of  coupon  ration- 
ing for  gasoline.  A  standby  plan  provid- 
ing the  basic  outline  of  a  coupon  ration- 
ing scheme  now  exists.  Last  year  that 
plan  survived  congressional  review  un- 
der the  amended  procedures  enacted  in 
1979.  This  standby  plan  is  a  rule  under 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  197J.  Therefore,  the  authority  to  make 
the  plan  effective  will  expire  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981.  when  the  E2»AA  expires. 

Nearly  everyone  who  has  seriously 
studied  the  problem  of  dealing  with  se- 
vere petroleum  shortages  has  concluded 
that  a  coupon  rat  oning  plan  cannot 
work  and,  in  fact,  will  drairatically  wor- 
sen an  already  very  unpleasant  situation. 
Perhaps  in  recognition  of  this  fact,  the 
96th  Congress  refused  to  adequately  fund 
the  preim piemen tation  costs  of  the  cou- 
pon rationing  plan  it  approved,  and  the 
current  administration  apparently  does 
not  intend  to  spend  any  money  at  all  on 
the  plan. 

So.  even  if  the  authority  to  implement 
such  a  plan  existed  beyond  September 
30, 1981,  the  debate  on  the  desirability  of 
coupon  rationing  of  gasoline  remains 
theoretical  and  irrelevant.  Coupon  ra- 
tioning is  not  our  policy  for  dealing  with 
severe  petroleum  shortages.  However,  no 
other  policy  exists  to  take  its  place. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  to  provide  a  focus  for  a  se- 
rious evaluation  of  workable  alternatives 
to  coupon  rationing.  We  cannot  be  with- 
out a  poUcy  to  deal  with  the  kind  of  dras- 
tic petroleum  shortages  that  are  probable 
as  long  as  the  major  industrialized  na- 
tions deoend  so  heavily  on  oil  produced 
by  nations  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Severe  shortages,  in  the  range  of  20  per- 
cent or  greater,  carnot  be  handled 
through  allocations  and  gasoline  lines. 
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An  altemaUve  policy— in  fact,  the  policy 
we  will  adopt  by  default  if  we  do  not  leg- 
islate this  year — would  be  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  nothing  during  such  a  severe 
disruption.  No  responsible  person  believes 
that  this  is  a  viable  policy  or  even  a  de- 
sirable one.  The  petroleum  market  and 
the  major  oil  companies  which  play  such 
an  important  role  in  that  market  cannot 
be  expected  to  manage  a  national  emer- 
gency. It  is  unwise  and  impractical  to 
require  private  firms  to  adopt  special 
policies  during  a  national  crisis  to  pro- 
vide fuel  for  necessities  such  as  national 
defense,  local  police  protection,  ambu- 
lance service,  agricultural  production, 
and  the  rest  of  the  activities  within  that 
limited  tut  essential  range  of  basic  func- 
tions upon  which  society  relies. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  devise  an 
effective  standby  Federal  policy  which 
will  restrain  petroleum  demand  while 
providing  for  maintenance  of  these  func- 
tions during  a  severe  oil  supply  disrup- 
tion. I  am  proposing  legislation  which 
can  accomplish  this  without  the  insur- 
mountable risridities  inherent  in  coupon 
rationing  and  without  sacrificing  the 
priniciples  of  eo.uity  the  Coiigress  has 
sought  to  incorporate  in  previous  ration- 
ing plans. 

This  legislation,  the  Emergency  Motor 
Fuel  Demand  Rationing  Act  of  1981,  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  restrain  motor 
fuel  demand  during  a  severe  petroleum 
supoly  interruption  by  imposing  a  tem- 
porary fee  on  each  gallon  of  fuel  sold  for 
a  period  no  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
deal  with  a  specific  disruption.  All  pro- 
ceeds of  this  fee  would  be  returned  to 
motor  fuel  users  m  a  t'mely  manner  and 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  rights  such 
users  would  have  to  receive  courons  un- 
der the  standbv  coupon  raHoning  plan 
approved  by  Congress  last  year. 

The  conditions  for  imoo-ition  of  the 
fee  would  be  the  same  as  the  conditions 
the  President  would  have  to  meet  in  or- 
der to  imoose  uoon  rationing  of  motor 
fuel  under  ex'sUng  liw.  The  President 
would  be  authorized  to  set  the  fee  at  a 
level  which  would  restrain  motor  fuel 
demand  to  the  extent  required  by  the 
shortage  exoected  to  result  from  a  spec- 
ific suDplv  interruption.  This  fee  would 
thus  capture  anv  windfall  revenue  gains 
wh'ch  would  otherwise  result  from  price 
increases  caused  by  the  shortage. 

The  proceeds  of  the  fee  would  be  fully 
rebated.  Each  user  of  motor  fuel  would 
be  entitled  to  a  rebate  in  an  amoimt 
directly  proportional  to  the  number  of 
rationing  coupons  that  user  would  have 
rece'vd  under  the  approved  motor  fuel 
coupon  raMoninu  plan.  This  rebate  could 
be  made  through  the  mail  where  th's  is 
ne'-csarv.  but  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  refunds  would  be  distributed 
through  the  ex'strng  income  tax  and 
transfer  payment  svstem— by  reducing 
income  tax  withholding,  increasing  sup- 
plemental security  income  pavments  and 
veteran-.'  benefits,  and  by  reduced  esti- 
mated tax  payments  by  self-employed 
individuals. 

Because  the  rebate  mechanism  incor- 
porated in  this  legislation  provides  a  re- 
fimd  exactlv  pronort^onal  to  rights  to 
ration  coupons,  the  benefits  to  anv  in- 
dividual user  of  the  fee  rebate  plan  I  am 


proposing  are  exactly  equivalent  to  bene- 
fits oi  the  coupon  rationing  plan.  From 
the  pojit  ox  view  of  equity,  a  lee  with 
this  kind  of  rebate  is  indistinguishable 
from  coupon  rationing. 

However,  there  is  an  important  funda- 
mental distinction  between  these  two 
methods  for  dealing  with  truly  severe 
petroleum  supply  interruptions.  The  one 
I  am  proposing  will  work,  and  coupon 
rationing  will  not.  My  plan  uses  a  rebate 
01  ordinary  money — as  opposed  to  ration 
coupons.  'ih.s  rebate  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  any  given  user  of  motor  oil  to 
obtain  a  specified  share  of  available  sup- 
plies at  lower  than  marginal  prices,  but 
avoids  the  enormous  inflexibilities  and 
the  crushing  administrative  burdens 
which  would  accompany  the  creation  of 
a  second  currency  system  composed  of 
ration  coupons. 

Ihe  task  of  distributing  and  account- 
ing for  the  new  ration  coupon  currency 
would  rival  the  effort  presently  devoted 
to  managing  the  money  supply,  but 
without  any  of  the  institutional  experi- 
ence with  money  we  have  very  painiuily 
acquired  over  many  years  of  trial,  error, 
and  study  of  economic  theory. 

The  plan  I  am  proposing  would  use 
the  existing  financial  mechanisms  for 
interaction  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  economy  to  provide  for 
the  smoothest  possible  accommodation 
with  a  severe  petroleum  supplv  inter- 
ruption through  reduced  gasoline  con- 
sumption. No  accommodation  to  a  20- 
percent  petroleum  shortfall  will  be  at 
all  pleasant.  Enormous  co^ts  will  come 
rapidlv  into  existence  which  cannot  be 
fully  cushioned  by  anv  system  we  can 
devise.  But  we  have  an  obligation  to  de- 
sign the  system  we  do  intend  to  use  so 
that  it  has  a  chance  to  function.  Coupon 
rationing  has  no  such  chance.  The  plan 
I  am  proposing  does. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  address 
the  problem  of  coping  with  episodic  and 
potentally  severe  disruptions  in  our  sup- 
plies of  imported  oil.  We  now  have  no 
workable  policy  at  all  for  these  situa- 
tions. Yet  petroleum  supply  disruptions 
clearly  are  not  unlikelv  events.  On  the 
contrary,  the  probability  that  a  truly 
severe  disrurtion  in  oil  imports  will  occur 
sometime  during  the  1980's  is  probablv 
close  to  1.0.  We  cannot  be  unprepared 
for  such  an  eventuality.  We  do  not  have 
a  workable  energy  emergency  contin- 
gency plan  now.  and  this  is  the  most 
important  gap  in  our  energy  policy.  I 
hope  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
todav  will  assist  in  beginning  the  debate 
needed  to  close  that  gap. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  bein?  no  obiection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  824 

Be  it  enacted  by  ihe  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  otsenjb/ed.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "the  Emerfrency  Motor 
Fuel  Demand  Rationing  Act  of  1981" 

FINDINGS    AND    PITRPOSE 

Sec.    101.    (a)    T^e   Congress  finds  that — 
(1)  It  is  very  likely  that  a  severe  energy 


supply  interruption  occasioned  by  a  sudden 
reduction  In  the  availability  of  imported 
crude  oil  and  reaned  petroleam  products  will 
occur  sometime  during  the  1980's; 

1 2)  such  an  interruption  could  have  wide- 
spread disruptive  effects  on  commerce  among 
the  several  States  and  on  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations: 

(3)  in  the  event  of  such  an  Interruption 
the  President  should  have  authority  to  estab- 
lish an  eflectlve  program  to  restrain  energy 
demand  and  maintain  orderly  commerce  in 
fuels  and  energy,  in  particular  commerce  in 
motor  fuels: 

14)  a  standby  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel 
rationing  plan,  authorized  under  title  II  ot 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 
would  provide  the  President  with  one  method 
of  allocating  the  supply  of  motor  fuels  among 
end  users  in  the  event  of  such  an  Interrup- 
tion, but  such  a  plan  will  involve  inevitable 
and  considerable  administrative  cost  and 
complexity:  and 

1 5)  a  program  delegating  specific  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  restrain  motor 
fuel  demand  during  a  severe  energy  supply 
interruption  through  use  of  a  motor  fuel 
rationing  fee.  the  proceeds  of  which  are  fully 
returned  to  end  users  of  mctor  fuel,  can 
provide  an  effective,  workable,  and  equitable 
response  to  such  an  Interruption  while 
minimizing  such  administrative  cost  and 
complexity. 

(b)  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to — 

( 1 )  grant  the  President  the  authority  dur- 
ing a  severe  energy  supply  Interruption  to 
establish,  subject  to  appropriate  congres- 
sional review,  an  emergency  motor  fuel 
rationing  fee  deslened  to  restrain  motor  fuel 
demand  to  the  extent  of  any  shortage  re- 
sulting from  such  interruption: 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  return  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  a  fee  to  each  end  user  of  motor 
fuel  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  end  user 
rights  which  would  be  assigned  such  user 
under  the  standby  motor  fuel  rationing  con- 
tingency plan  approved  under  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act,  as  amended   (Public  Law  94-'63). 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    EMERGENCY    ENERGY 
CONSERVATION    ACT    OF    197  9 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Emergency  Energy  Con- 
servation Act  of  1979  (Public  Law  96-102)  is 
amended  by  adding  pt  the  end  thereof  a  new 
title  as  follows: 

"TITLE  IV— STANDBY   MOTOR  FUEL 
RATIONING  FEE 
"Sec.  401.  Findings  and  Purposes. 

"(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that 
the  President  should  hive  available  the  op- 
tion during  a  severe  energy  supply  interrup- 
tion to  establish,  subject  to  congressional 
review,  a  program  to  restrain  domestic  de- 
mand for  motor  fuel  through  the  use  of  a 
motor  fuel  rationing  fee,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  fully  returned  to  end  users  of  such 
fuel. 

"lb)  Purposes. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
title— 

"(1)  to  grant  the  President  standby  au- 
thority, which  may  be  made  e.ffectlve  sub- 
ject to  congressional  review,  to  establish 
during  a  severe  energy  supply  Interruption, 
a  motor  fuel  rationing  fee  at  a  level  which 
will  insure  an  orderly  market  In  motor  fuel 
and  will  restrain  demand  to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  the  shortage  of  such  fuel  resulting 
from  such  Interruption;  and 

"1 2)  to  require  tkat  the  proceeds  of  such 
a  fee  be  returned  to  end  users  of  motor  fuel 
In  proportion  to  the  number  of  end.  user 
rights  which  would  be  a.^si^ned  such  user 
under  the  standby  motor  fuel  rationing  con- 
tingency plan  approved  bv  Congress  under 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Con-ervation  Act  (Public  Law  94-163), 
as  amended. 


"Sec.  402.  DETlNrrioNs. 
"For  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(1)   the  terms    international  energy  pro- 
gram', 'motor  fuel',  person',  and  State'  have 
the   meaning   assigned   such   terms   in   title 
II  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  the  term  'United  States'  means  all  of 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 
"(3)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

"Sec.  403.  Emergency  Motor  FtiEL  Ration- 
ing Fee. 
"(a)  The  President  may.  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  require 
the  payment  to  the  Secretary  by  each  person 
engaged  In  the  production  or  importation  of 
motor  fuel  of  an  emergency  motor  fuel  ra- 
tioning fee  which  shall  be  levitd  on  each 
gallon  of  such  fuel  produced  in  the  United 
States  or  imported  Into  the  United  States. 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  Except  to  the  extent  provided 
under  subparagraph  (B),  the  President  may 
put  the  fee  under  subsection  (a)  into  effect 
only  if — 

"(i)  the  President  has  found.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, that  putting  such  fee  Into  enect  is 
required  by  a  severe  energy  supply  interrup- 
tion or  Is  necessary  to  comply  with  the  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  under  the  in- 
ternational energy  program: 

"(il)  the  President  has  transmitted  such 
finding  to  the  Congress  In  accordance  with 
section  551  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act,  together  with  a  request  to 
make  such  fee  effective:  and 

"(ill)  neither  House  of  Congress  has  dis- 
approved (or  both  Houses  have  approved) 
such  request  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures specified  in  such  section  of  such  Act. 

"(B)  (1)  The  President  may  make  such  fee 
effective  without  regard  to  the  finding  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)(1)  (and 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (11)  and  (ill))  if — 

"(I)  the  President  has  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress in  accordance  with  section  552  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  a  re- 
quest to  waive  such  reaulrements:   and 

"(II)  such  request  has  been  approved  by 
a  resolution  by  each  House  of  Congress  with- 
in 30  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  of  Its  transmittal.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  such  section 
552  applicable  thereunder  to  energy  con- 
servation contingency  plans. 

"(11)  Any  authority  to  make  such  fee  ef- 
fective under  clause  (1)  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest under  such  clause  shall  terminate  on 
the  60th  calendar  day  after  the  date  on  which 
a  resolution  approving  that  request  is 
adopted  by  the  second  House  to  have  so  ap- 
proved that  request. 

"(Ill)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  section 
552  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph — 

"(1)  subsections  (b),  (d)(2)(B).  and 
(d)  (7)  shall  not  apply: 

"(11)  the  references  to  60  calendar  days 
and  20  calendar  days  shall  be  considered  to 
refer  to  30  calendar  days  and  10  calendar 
days,  respectively:  and 

"(III)  the  references  to  anv  contlneencv 
plan  shall  be  considered  to  refer  to  a  request 
under  this  subparagraph. 

"(c)(1)  The  President  may.  from  time  to 
time  as  he  deems  necessary,  after  stating  in 
writing  his  reasons,  ad  lust  the  fee  un^er  sub- 
section (a)  so  as  to  Insure  that  the  level  of 
the  fee  meets  the  reaulrements  of  subjection 
(d).  and  mav  remove  the  fee  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  at  anv  time  he  finds,  and  states  In 
writing  the  basis  of  his  finding,  that  cir- 
cumstances no  longer  Justify  Its  continua- 
tion. 

"(2)fAi  TTnless  the  President  Pniis.  and 
states  in  writing  the  basis  for  his  finding.  In 
the  case  of  a  fee  In  effect  under  subparagraph 


(b)(1)(A).  that  continuing  the  fee  in  effect 
during  any  caienaar  quarter  which  begins 
more  than  45  days  after  the  transmittal  to 
Congress  of  the  finding  under  such  suopara- 
graph  is  required  by  a  se.ere  energy  supply 
interruption  or  Is  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  ojligatlons  of  the  United  States  under 
the  International  energy  program,  the  fee 
shall  cease  to  be  effective  beginning  the  first 
day  of  that  quarter. 

"(B)  Unless  the  President  finds,  and  states 
In  writing  the  basis  for  his  finding,  in  the 
case  of  a  fee  in  effect  under  subparagraph 
(b)(1)(B),  that  circumstances  Justify  the 
continuation  In  effect  of  the  fee  during  any 
calendar  quarter  which  begins  more  than  45 
days  after  first  day  the  fee  is  effective  under 
such  subparagraph,  the  fee  shall  cease  to  be 
effective  beginning  the  first  day  of  that 
quarter. 

"(3)  If  the  fee  under  subsection  (a)  is  re- 
duced to  zero.  Is  removed  or  otherwise  ceases 
to  ba  effective  under  this  subsection,  the 
President  may  not  thereafter  require  pay- 
ment of  such  a  fee  except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b). 

"(d)  Any  emergency  motor  fuel  rationing 
fee  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  set  by  the 
President  at  the  level  which  he  determines 
appropriate  based  on  a  weighing  of — 

"(1)  the  need  to  restrain  the  consumption 
of  motor  fuel  within  the  United  States — 

"(A)  to  the  extent  required  bv  the  short- 
age of  such  fuel  reasonably  expected  to  re- 
sult from  a  severe  energy  interruption:  or 
"(B)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  international  energy  program: 

"(2)  the  need  to  capture  and  return  to  end 
users  of  motor  fuel  the  portion  of  the  price 
of  such  fuel  which,  in  the  absence  of  such 
fee,  would  result  in  revenue  In  excess  of  the 
unavoidable  costs  of  producing  or  importing 
such  fuel: 

"(3)  the  need  to  maintain  orderly  com- 
merce In  refined  petroleum  product*  In  the 
United  States,  to  Imlnlmlze  economic  disrup- 
tion and  to  provide,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
for  an  equitable  distribution  of  such  prod- 
ucts among  regions  of  the  United  States  at 
equitable  prices: 

"(4)  the  need  to  moderate  the  effect  of  the 
consumption  of  motor  fuel  In  the  United 
States  on  world  petroleum  markets  and  on 
the  price  of  crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products  in  such  markets:  and 

"(5)  such  other  factors  as  the  President 
deems  important. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
"(1)  The  term  'severe  energy  suooly  inter- 
ruption"   means    a    national    energy    supply 
shortage  which  the  President  determines — 

"(A)  has  resulted  or  Is  IlVe'v  to  result  in 
a  dally  shortfall  In  the  United  Stages  of  gaso- 
line, diesel  fuel,  and  No.  2  heating  oil  s-'p- 
plles  for  a  period  in  excess  of  30  days  (in- 
cluding reductions  as  a  result  of  an  alloca- 
tion away  from  the  United  States  under  the 
International  energy  program)  of  an  amount 
equal  to  20  percent  or  more  of  projected  dally 
demand  for  such  supplies: 

"(B)  is  not  manageable  under  other  energy 
emergency  authorities.  Including  any  energy 
conservation  contingency  plans  aporoved  un- 
der section  201(b)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  US.C.  6261(b))  and 
any  emergency  conservation  authority  avail- 
able under  title  I'  of  this  Act: 

"(C)  Is  expected  to  persist  for  a  period 
of  time  sufficient  to  seriously  threaten  the 
a-'eouacy  of  domestic  sto?ks  of  gasoline,  die- 
sel fuel,  and  No.  2  heating  oil:  and 

"(D)  is  having  or  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  ma1or  adverse  Impact  on 
national  health  or  safety  or  the  national 
economy. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
shortfall  of  supplies  under  subparagraph(I) 
(A),  the  prelected  dally  demand  for  gasoline, 
diesel  fuel,  and  No.  2  heating  oil  supplies 


shall  be  the  amount  of  such  supplies  that 
were  available  during  any  consecutive  period 
of  12  calendar  months  which  the  President 
considers  appropriate  and  which  occurred 
during  the  36-calendar-month  period  which 
immediately  precedes  the  month  in  which 
such  finding  is  made,  such  amount  to  t>e 
adjusted — 

"(A)  to  take  into  account,  for  the  period 
between  the  base  period  and  the  month  in 
which  the  determination  is  made,  the  normal 
growth  in  demand  for  gasoline,  diesel  fuel, 
and  No.  2  heating  oil.  as  determined  by  the 
President  on  the  t>asts  of  growth  experienced 
during  the  36-month  period  from  which  the 
base  period  was  selected:  and 

"(B)  to  take  into  account  seasonal  varia- 
tions In  demand  :or  such  fuels,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President. 

"(3)  The  term  'necessary  to  comply  with 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
International  energy  program'  refers  to  a  ne- 
cessity which  the  President  determines  to 
have  impacts  comparable  to  those  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 
"Sec.  404.  Payment  of  Pee. 

"(a)  Any  fee  Imposed  under  section  403. 
with  respect  to  any  amount  of  motor  fuel 
subject  to  such  fee.  shall  be  paid  by  a  pro- 
ducer (or.  as  the  case  may  be.  an  importer) 
of  such  fuel  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  but  not  later  than  90  days 
alter  the  date  of  first  sale  of  such  fuel  in 
commerce  or  the  date  of  its  importation, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

"(b)(1)  Any  motor  fuel  held  for  sale  on 
the  effective  date  of  a  fee  under  section  403, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  fee  as  would 
apply  to  such  fuel  had  it  t>een  produced  or 
imported   on   such   date. 

"(2)  Whenever  motor  fuel  subject  to  a  fee 
under  section  403  has  t>een  sold  by  a  producer 
or  importer  of  such  fuel  Ijelore  the  date  on 
which  such  fee  has  l>een  removed  (or  has 
ceased  to  be  effective*  unrfer  section  403(c) 
and  Is  held  for  sale,  there  shall  be  credited 
or  refunded  (without  interest)  to  the  pro- 
ducer or  Importer  the  amount  of  the  fee.  If — 
"(A)  a  claim  for  such  credit  or  refund  is 
filed  with  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  end 
of  the  10-month  period  Ijeglnning  with  the 
month  following  the  date  on  which  such  fee 
was  removed  (or  ceased  to  l>e  effective), 
based  on  a  request  submitted  to  such  pro- 
ducer or  importer  before  the  end  of  the  7- 
month  period  beginning  on  such  date  by  the 
person  who  held  the  fuel  with  respect  to 
which  the  credit  or  refund  is  claimed,  and 
"(B)  on  or  before  the  en-l  of  the  10-month 
period  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A),  re- 
imb-rsement  has  been  made  to  such  person 
by  the  producer  or  importer  for  the  reduc- 
tion in  applicable  fee  on  such  fuel  or  written 
consent  has  been  obtalne-'  from  such  person 
to  allowance  of  such  credit  or  refund. 
No  credit  or  refund  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  allowa'jle  with  resoect  to  motor  fuel 
held  for  sale  by  a  producer  or  Importer  of 
motor  fuel. 

"Sec.  405.  Emergency  Motor  Fun.  Ration- 
INC  TRUST  Fund. 
"(a)  There  is  esUblishe-1  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be 
Icnown  as  t^e  Emer<Tency  Motor  Fuel  Ration- 
ing Tri'st  Fund  (hereinafter  re'erred  to  as 
the  "Tri'st  Fund')  consisting  of  such 
amo-.mts  as  are  a->Dropriated  to  the  Trust 
Fund   under   this   section. 

"(b)  There  shaU  be  appropriated  to  the 
Trust  Fimd  an  amount  eq'-al  to  the  sum  of 
the  amo'-nts  received  In  the  Treasury  as  a 
result  of  the  fee  imposed  under  section  403 
this  title  less  those  amounts  disbursed 
directly  to  persons  under  subsection  406(b) 
"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the 
Trust  Fund  any  amount  ap->ropriated  under 
th's  s'lbee-^tlon. 

"(d)    The  amornts  renutred  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Trust  Fund  under  subsection 
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(e)  shall  b«  transferred  at  least  quarterly 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  Trust  Fund  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
made  by  the  Secretary  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  co.er 
disbursements  under  section  406  (excluding 
disbursements  under  subsection  40e(b)). 
Proper  adjustment  shall  be  made  In  the 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the  ex- 
tent prior  estimates  were  In  excess  of  or  less 
than  the  amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 
"(e)  Amounts  In  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
available  only  to  make  the  payments  pro- 
vided under  section  40«  of  this  title. 
"Sec.  406.  Rebate  of  Pbocxxbs  of  Pei. 

"(a)  Each  person  entitled  to  assignment 
of  rights,  and  evidence  of  such  rights,  enti- 
tling such  person  to  obtain  motor  fuel  In 
precedence  to  other  persons  not  similarly 
entitled  under  the  rationing  contingency 
plan  described  in  section  203  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U  S.C.  6263) 
and  approved  by  Congress  under  subsection 
(e)  of  such  section,  as  amended,  shall  be- 
entltled  to  a  payment  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  product  of — 

"(1)  the  number  of  such  rights  to  which 
such  person  should  have  been  entitled  bad 
such  rationing  contingency  plan  been  In 
effect  dtirlng  the  period  of  effectiveness  of 
the  fee  under  section  403  and 
"(2)  the  value  of  such  fee. 
•■(b)  The  Secretary.  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Energv.  shall  by  rule  estab- 
Uah  procedures  whereby,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  classes  of  person  entitled 
to  payments  under  subsection  (a)  may  re- 
ceive the  payments  to  which  su'-h  oersons 
are  entitled  in  the  form  of  a  reduction  in 
Federal  Income  tax  collected  as  the  source 
(unrter  se?tlon  3402  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954),  reduced  declarations  (under 
section  6153  of  such  code).  Increased  sup- 
plemental security  Income  pavments  under 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In- 
creased pavments  under  section  415  521 
641.  or  542  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code 
(relating  to  certain  veterans'  benefits)  in- 
creaaed  beneflM  under  title  m  of  the  Crude 
Oil  Windfall  Profits  Tax  Act  of  1980.  or  other 
method  which  the  Secretary,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretaries  of  Bnerpv  Airrl- 
culture.  and  Health  and  Human  Services, 
shall  prescribe. 

"fc)  n)  There  shall  be  allocated  from  the 
Trust  Fund  to  each  State  monthly  from  the 

tr.f^J??^..f '^'"  '**'"*™  *«3  ""»  amount 
that  win  satisfy  the  amount  reoutred  under 

^t^l?^JV  '°^  P*""""  realdlne  In  such 
State  and  determined  to  be  necessary  to  dls- 

a^'^n'";^'^  '°  P*"°"»  resinin^  m  such 
o^^  h  "°^'\»»ted  under  procedures  re- 
quired bv  subsection  (b) . 

ml'f  \  '^'  Sectary  .hsil  adiust  the  nav- 
E  ^  '^^  ^^^  ^  ''^^^  '^y  modlflca- 
^twJrr*^  "  '  ''^^  °'  "'^  difference 
-T^  xL  ^^'""^^  »n<»  »ct"»l  allocation. 
fa»   .h.n  L""^.*"'  described  In  subsection 

each  State  under  subsection  (c).  under  reg- 
ulation, prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  ^e 

^^^ir?'" /""  "'^  '^^  th7date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  to  each  oerson  re 
siding  in  such  State  eligible  to  reS«i7h 
covered  bv  subsection  lb) 
.J!i-    ^  °"**'"  ^°  q«»»fy  for  any  navment 


od  during  which  a  fee  under  section  403  IS 
In  effect. 

"(b)  The  problbiuon  In  subsection  (a) 
may  be  waived  by  the  President  In  his  dis- 
cretion for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30  days 
beginning  with  the  first  day  on  which  a  fee 
under  section  403  Is  in  effect.". 

(b)(1)  Title  III  of  the  Emergency  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1979  Is  amended  by  re- 
placing the  word  •'Acf  wherever  it  appears 
with  the  phrase  "title  I  and  title  n  of  this 
Act". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Emergency 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1979  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■TITLE  rv— STANDBY  MOTOR  FUEL 

RATIONING  FEE 
'Sec.  401.  Findings  and  purposes. 
■'Sec.  402.  Definitions. 
■■Sec.  403.  Emergency   motor   fuel   rationing 

fee. 
'Sec.  404.  Payment  of  fee. 
"Sec.  406.  Emergency  Motor  Fuel  Rationing 

Trust  Fnind. 
■'Sec.  406.  Rebate  of  proceeds  of  fee. 
■Sec.  407.  Price  and  allocation  controls.".# 


By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  to  certain  individuals 
who  purchase  used  section  38  property 
used  for  fanning  purposes  from  a  related 
party;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
use  of  the  investment  tax  credit 


"^^*<"J^CZ    Am,    AI.I.OCATTOK    CONT.OU,. 


•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  correct  a 
problem  in  the  tax  law  with  regard  to  use 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  when  other- 
wise eligible  equipment  or  property  is 
purchased  from  a  close  relative.  Section 
48(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19o4  presently  reads  as  follows: 
(c)  Used  Section  38  Prophitt. 

( 1 )  In  genekal.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part, the  term  ■'used  section  38  property- 
means  section  38  property  acquired  by  pur- 
chase after  December  31.  1961.  which  Is  not 
new  section  38  property.  Property  shall  not 
be  treated  as  "used  section  38  property  if 
after  its  acquisition  by  the  taxpayer  It  Is 
used  by  a  person  who  used  such  property 
before  such  acquisition  (or  by  a  person  who 
bears  a  relationship  described  In  section 
179(d)(2)(A)  or  (B)  to  a  person  who  used 
property  before  such  acquisition). 

(2)  Dollar  limitation. 

(A)  In  general.— The  cost  of  used  section 
38  property  taken  Into  account  under  sec- 
tion 46(c)(1)(B)  for  any  taxable  year  Fhall 
^?L^!^'^  SIOOOOO.  Tf  such  cost  exceer^s 
•100000.  the  taxpayer  shall  select  (at  s—h 
time  and  In  snch  manner  as  the  Secretai^ 
shall  by  reeulatlons  prrscrlbe)  the  Items  to 
be  ta^en  Into  accoimt.  b-t  onlv  to  the  extent 
of  an  ajj^grepate  cost  of  «iooooo  such  a  se- 
lection, once  made,  may  be  chanced  only  in 
the  manner,  and  to  the  extent,  provided  by 
such  reeulatlon*.  ^ 

(B)  Marri-d  TODivmrTAts.— In  the  case  of 
a  husband  or  wtfe  wbo  files  a  .enarate  r-tu-Ti 
Ik  «  '!!^**"<»  "nder  subparaeraph  (A) 
i'hall  be  $'0,000  m  lieu  of  «100  000  -This 
si.b-vara^a-h  shall  not  a->Dly  if  the  .s^ou^e 
of   t*-e   taxTiarer   has    not    i-sed   section    ?8 

ri""*'^!-'?"^*'  """^  **  *""«"  '"^o  acco-nt 
as  qualified  Investment  for  tbe  taxable  year 
of  such  spouse  which  ends  within  or  with 
the  taxpayer's  taxable  year. 

(C)  Controlled  GRonps—ln  the  case  of  a 
controlled  prorp,  the  $100,000  amount  s-ecl- 
ned  under  suboaragra-h  (A)  sha'l  be  re- 
duced for  each  comnonent  member  of  the 
group  by  apportioning  $100,000  among  the 
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eCntpmmm  mamhers  of  such   group  m  ac- 
cordance  with   thTlr  respective  amounts  of 

taKeninto'r    ''    ''°'^'''    **>"=^    '^^^  ^- 
taKen  Into  account. 

(D)  Partnerships.— In  the  case  of  a 
partnership,  the  Umltatlon  contained  In 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
the   partnership  and  with  respect  to  each 

partner. 

(3)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

(A)  Purchase.— The  term  "purchase"  has 
the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 179(d)  (2).  ' 

(B)  Cost— The  cost  of  used  section  38 
pro  erty  does  not  Include  so  much  of  the 
basis  of  such  property  as  Is  determined  by 
reference  to  the  adjusted  basis  of  other 
property  held  at  any  time  by  the  person 
acquiring  such  property.  If  property  Is  dis- 
posed of  (Other  than  by  reason  of  lu  de- 
struction or  damage  by  fire,  storm,  ship- 
wreck, or  other  casualty,  or  its  theft)  and 
used  section  38  property  similar  or  related 
in  service  or  use  is  acquired  as  a  replace- 
ment therefor  in  a  transaction  to  which  the 
preceding  sentence  does  not  apply,  the  cost 
of  the  u£ed  section  38  property  acquired 
shall  be  its  basis  reduced  by  the  adjusted 
basis  of  the  property  replaced.  The  cost  of 
used  section  38  property  shall  not  be  re- 
duced with  res-ect  to  the  adjusted  basis  of 
any  property  dlspcsed  of  If,  by  reason  of 
section  47,  such  disposition  Involved  an  in- 
crease of  tax  or  a  reduction  of  the  unused 
credit  carrybacks  or  carryovers  described 
in  section  4j(b). 

(C)  Controlled  croup. — The  term  "con- 
trolled group"  has  the  meaning  assigned 
to  such  term  by  section  1533(a).  except  that 
the  phrase  ■more  that  50  percent'  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  phrase  ■■at  least  80  per- 
cent" each  place  it  appears  In  section  1563 
(a)(1). 

What  this  means  is  that  If  a  son  were 
to  purchase  used  section  38  property 
from  his  father  he  would  be  unable  to 
claim  the  iiivestment  tax  credit,  even 
though  such  property  would  otherwise 
qualify  if  purchase  from  a  nonrelated 
party.  For  purposes  of  determining 
which  related  parties  are  similarly  af- 
fected by  this  restriction,  the  followhig 
persons  are  considered  related: 

(1)  Members  of  the  immediate  family.  In- 
cluding husband  and  wife,  ancestors,  and 
lineal  descendants,  but  not  Including 
brothers  and  sisters  (whether  by  whole  cr 
half  blood); 

(2)  An  Individual  and  a  corporation  of 
which  more  than  50  percent  in  value  of  the 
outstanding  stock  Is  owned,  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  or  for  that  Individual; 

(3)  Certain  corporations  of  which  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  value  of  the  outstand- 
ing stock  of  each  Is  owned,  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  the  same  Individual; 

(4)  A  trust  fiduciary  and  a  corporation  of 
which  more  than  50  percent  In  value  of  the 
outstanding  stock  Is  owned,  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  or  for  the  trust  or  by  or  for  the 
grantor  of  the  trust; 

(5)  The  grantor  and  fiduciary,  and  the 
fiduciary  and  beneficiary  of  any  trust; 

(6)  The  fiduciaries  of  two  different  trusts. 
and  the  fiduciary  and  beneficiary  of  two  dif- 
ferent trusts.  If  the  same  person  Is  the 
grantor  of  bolh  trusts; 

(7)  Certain  educational  and  charitable 
organizations  and  a  person  who,  directly  cr 
Indirectly,  controls  such  an  organization. 

(8)  A  partnership  and  a  partner  owning, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  more  than  £0  percent 
of  the  capital  Interest  or  profits  Interest  !n 
the  partnership; 

(9)  Two  partnerships  In  which  the  «ame 
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persons  own.  directly  or  indirectly,  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  capital  Interest  or  profit 
interest;  or 

(10)  Component  members  of  the  same 
group  of  controlled  corporations  (applying 
a  more  than  50  percent  control  test) 

The  scope  of  the  relationship  restric- 
tions is  such  that  the  investment  tax 
credit  for  used  section  38  property  will 
be  unavailable  alter  some  of  the  most 
typical  farm  transactions.  For  example, 
credit  would  not  be  available  for  prop- 
erty which  a  child  purchases  from  a  par- 
ent   or    grandparent,    since    tney    are 
related  as  ancestors  and  lineal  descend- 
ants. A  chaUenge  to  this  provision,  on 
the  ground  that  it  denied  the  taxpayer 
equal  protection  of  the  law  because  the 
legislative    classification    excluding    re- 
lated taxpayers  from  investment  credit 
is  not  rationally  connected  with  a  legit- 
imate  governmental  interest,  was  un- 
successful   (.Schelling  v.   United   States, 
76-2    U.S.T.C).   Furthermore,   property 
may  be  considered  used  by  a  person  re- 
lated to  a  prior  user  even  though  there 
is  an  intervening  unrelated  owner.  Thus, 
credit  was  denied  for  property  originally 
owned  by  an  orchard  farm  corporation 
and  later  purchased  from  a  bank  which 
had  acquired  it  at  a  mortgage  foreclo- 
sure sale  where  the  purchaser  and  the 
purchaser's  father  owned  90  percent  of 
the  farm  corporation. 

I  understand  entirely  the  reason  why 
the  law  contains  such  restrictions  on 
purchases  of  section  38  property  by 
relatives.  It  was  feared  that  relatives 
might  buy  and  sell  the  same  property 
back  and  forth  many  times,  taking  the 
investment  tax  credit  on  each  occasion. 
This  is  a  legitimate  concern.  But  as  it 
now  reads,  the  law  is  unnecessarUy  re- 
strictive and  causes  much  diCQculty. 
particularly  in  agriculture. 

Therefore,  I  propose  amending  the 
law  to  allow  the  Investment  credit  for 
one-time  sales  of  the  same  piece  of  agri- 
cultural property,  without  regard  to  the 
related  party  restriction.  Thus,  a  son 
could  purchase  a  tractor  from  his  father 
and  claim  the  credit,  but  if  the  same 
tractor  were  resold  back  to  the  fathsr 
the  credit  would  be  recaptured.  I  feel 
that  this  amendment  would  adequately 
protect  against  the  kind  of  abuses  which 
led  to  inclusion  of  the  present  restric- 
tions in  the  law.  while  serving  the  pur- 
poses of  the  investment  credit  and  not 
unnecessarily  penalizing  families  en- 
gaged in  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  825 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (c)  of  section  48  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  used  section 
38  property)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(4)  Special  related  partt  rule  for  certain 

FARM     property. 

"(A)  In  general. — In  any  case  In  which 
property  used  In  the  trade  or  business  of 
farming  1'.  after  its  acquisition  by  the  tax- 
payer, used  In  the  trade  or  business  of  farm- 
ing by  a  qualified  Individual,  paragraph  (1) 


shall  be  applied  without  regard  to  the  second 
sentence  thereof. 

"(B)    APPiJCATlON  OKLT  to  ONE  SAUt— For 

any  particular  Item  of  property,  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  only  apply  with  respect  to 
the  first  sale  of  that  property  to  a  qualified 
Individual. 

"(C)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph — 

"(I)  Farm. — The  term  ■farm'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  such  term  used  in  section 
2032A(e)  (4). 

"(U)  Qualified  iNorvmuAL. — The  t«rm 
■qualified  Individual'  means  an  Individual 
who  Is  the  spouse,  ancestor,  or  lineal  de- 
scendent  of  the  Individual  using  the  property 
before  Its  acquisition  by  the  taxpayer. 

■'(D)  Livestock  used  for  breeding  pur- 
poses.— For  purfKses  of  this  paragraph,  live- 
stock described  In  subsection  (a)(6)  shall 
be  treated  as  property  used  In  the  trade  or 
business  of  farming". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  property  acquired  after 
December  31,  1981. • 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  826.  A  bill  to  delinate  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Office  of  S->ecial  Counsel  to 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
relationship  between  the  offices  of  special 

COUNSEL  and  the  MERIT  STSTEMS  PROTECTION 
BOARD 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  since 
enactment  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act.  th^re  has  been  considerable  confu- 
sion over  the  relationship  between  the 
OfiBce  of  Special  Counsel  and  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board.  The  confu- 
sion became  so  serious  this  past  year  that 
the  Board  sued  the  Special  Counsel  in 
Federal  District  Court  requesting  certain 
clarifications  in  the  law. 

Shortly  after  the  suit  was  filed.  I  voiced 
my  concerns  to  both  the  Board  and  the 
Special  Counsel  that  a  court  was  an  in- 
appropriate forum  to  resolve  such  differ- 
ences. I  urged  mv  staff  to  work  with  the 
Board  and  the  Special  Counsel  to  resolve 
their  differences  and  to  draft  legislation 
incorporating  an  agreement.  After  an 
agreement  apparently  was  reached,  ne- 
gotiations broke  down,  and  the  agree- 
ment which  the  Senate  attached  to  last 
year's  continuing  appropriation  bill  was 
dropped  in  conference. 

Today  I  am  introducing  again  in  leg- 
islative form  the  agreement  of  last  year. 
The  bill  simnly  delineates  the  relation- 
ship of  the  two  offices.  Mr.  Pre-ident.  the 
Office  of  Special  Counsel  remains  a  bat- 
tered agencv.  in  fact,  the  law  suit  against 
it  is  still  pending.  The  Office  must  be  bol- 
stered during  this  critical  transition 
period.  This  bill  seeks  to  clarify  the  law 
to  allow  the  two  agencies  responsible  for 
protecting  the  rights  of  Federal  employ- 
ees to  direct  th^ir  energies  toward  the 
employees  rather  than  against  one 
another. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  b'll  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  be'ng  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.   826 

Be  it  en''cted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Re-nrese-nfofi'-M  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerira  in  Co'^qress  assembled.  That  section 
1204  of  Title  6.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  as  follows; 


(a)  There  Is  established  within  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board  the  Office  of  cipeclal 
Counsel. 

(0)  ihe  Special  Counsel  of  such  office  sh»ll 
be  Its  chief  executive  and  administrative 
officer. 

(c)  The  Special  Counsel  shaU  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  attorneys,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  com^nt  of  the  cenate.  lor  a 
term  of  5  years.  A  special  Counsel  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  beiore  the  end  of 
a  term  of  office  of  his  predecessor  serves  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term.  The  i4>eclal  Coun- 
sel may  oe  removed  by  the  President  only 
for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeas- 
ance in  office. 

(d)  The  relationship  of  the  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Counsel  to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  shall  o.-erate  in  the  following  fashion : 

(1)  (A)  The  Onice  shall  have  sole  responsi- 
bility In  the  hiring,  firing,  training,  evaluat- 
ing and  prMnotlng  of  all  office  personnel,  and 
all  other  bislc  personnel  matters.  The  proc- 
essing  papers  shall  remain  In  the  Office  unless 
the  lattice  and  the  Board  agree  otherwise. 

(B)  The  Office  shall  promptly  supply  the 
Board  with  Information  regarding  any  and 
aU  personnel  actions  which  obligate  Gov- 
ernment funds.  The  Board  shall  monitor  all 
Office  expenditures  and  shaU  Immediately 
notify  responsible  Office  personnel  If  any 
budgetary  prob.ems  arise.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Office  shall  prompUy  take  appro- 
priate corrective  action. 

(2)  The  Office  shaU  submit  to  the  Board 
aU  requests  for  the  purchase  or  rent  of 
equipment,  furniture  or  space,  or  contract 
f ^r  services.  Ihe  Board  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Office  when  funds  for  the  purchase  or 
rent  of  such  equipment,  furniture  or  space 
or  contract  tor  services  have  been  obligated. 
The  Office  shall  estaJlUh  field  offi:es.  Author- 
ity to  secure  space  for  such  field  offices  re- 
siaes  with  the  Board. 

(3)  (A)  The  budget  of  the  Office  sliall  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  for  inclusion  in  the 
Bjaras  budget  request  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  (OMB)  and  Congress. 
Tne  budget  request  of  the  Office  shall  be  a 
separate  line  Item  appropriation.  The  Of- 
fices budget  request  shall  not  be  substan- 
tively moclfied  by  the  Board.  The  Board  may 
make  technical  changes  to  the  Office's  budget 
submission  to  bring  It  Into  conformity  with 
the  style  of  the  Board's  overall  budget 
package. 

(B)  If  the  Board  disagrees  with  a  suhatan- 
tlve  budget  request  submitted  by  the  Office, 
the  Board  and  the  Office  shaU  discuss  the  dis- 
agreement. If  the  Office  and  the  Board  cannot 
reach  an  agreement,  the  Board  may  attach  an 
addendum  to  the  Offices  budget  request  to 
OMB  and  Congress  explaining  iu  disagree- 
ment, in  such  a  case,  the  Office  shaU  have 
opportunity  to  Justify  that  particular  portion 
of  its  request  before  OMB  and  Congreas. 

(4)  The  Office  shall  have  direct  access  to 
Congress  at  all  times.  The  Office  shall  coordi- 
nate legislative  activities  with  the  Board  and 
attempt  to  avoid  dupllcaUon  of  eflort.  The 
Office  shall  provide  copies  of  prepared  testi- 
mony for  the  Congress  to  the  Board  prior  to 
the  submission  of  such  testimony  to  Con- 
gress. The  Office  shall  submit  to  the  Board  for 
approval  legislative  changes  the  Office  pro- 
poses to  Congress,  except  legislative  recom- 
mendations called  for  by  secUon  ia06(m)  of 
this  title. 

(5)  The  Office  may  have  Its  own  public  In- 
formaUon  function.  It  shall  be  responsible  for 
disseminating  Information  to  the  public  re- 
garding its  existence  and  functions  When- 
ever practicable  publications  shaU  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  for  comment  prior  to 
public  release.  The  Office  and  the  Board  shaU 
coordinate  publications  of  InfonnaUon  cov- 
ering both  the  Office  and  the  Board  The  Office 
may  use  lU  own  letter^ead  on  all  stationery 
and  publications,  but  shall  clearly  indicate 
the  Office's  association  with  the  Board. 
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By  Mr.  THURMOND  <for  himself, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  DkConciot.  Mr. 
Simpson.  Mr.  HerLiN.  Mr. 
Laxalt.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd. 
Jr.,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
East,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  NicKLES,  Mr.  Murkowski, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
GoLDWATER,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Zorinsky, 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Mattingly, 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
Wallop.  Mr.  Quayle.  Mr.  Ab- 
dnor,  Mr.  RtiDMAN,  Mr.  Symms, 
Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Schmitt, 
Mr.  BoscHWiTZ.  Mr.  Domenici, 
Mr.  D'AM^TO.  Mr.  Durenberger, 
and  Mr.  Proxmire)  : 

S.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
altering  Federal  fiscal  decisionmaking 
procedures. 

PROPOSED  CONSTITUIIONAL  AMENDMENT  RK- 
LATINC  TO  NEW  FEOEBAL  rlSCAL  DECISION- 
MAKING PROCESSES 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  following 
many  months  of  deliberation,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the  Consti- 
tution last  Congress  approved  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  126,  a  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  require  the 
adoption  of  new  budgetmaking  processes 
by  the  Federal  Government.  During  that 
time,  five  subcommittee  members  includ- 
ing Senator  DeConcini,  Senator  Heflin, 
Senator  Thurmond.  Senator  Simpson. 
and  myself  consulted  with  our  colleagues 
outside  the  subcommittee,  economists, 
political  scientists,  constitutional  schol- 
ars, and  other  interested  individuals  and 
organizations.  The  Senate  Balanced 
Budget  Caucus  headed  by  Senator  Lugar, 
Senator  Boren,  and  Senator  Armstronc 
provided  Invaluable  assistance  to  this 
effort. 

The  amendment  represented  a  re- 
sponse to  the  nearly  three  dozen  separate 
amendments  that  had  been  introduced 
by  our  colleagues  last  year  and  referred 
to  the  Constitution  Subcommittee.  It  is 
also  a  response  to  the  30  States  that  have 
applied  for  a  consitutional  convention  on 
this  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  estimated 
80  percent  of  the  public  who  favor  a  bal- 
anced budget  requirement  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

While  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  the  new  mood  of 
budgetary  restraint  supposedly  operating 
in  Washington  since  the  adoption  of 
?Q7r>  °","  *"  California  In  June  of 
1978.  It  IS  clear  to  me  that  this  mood  Is 
more  aoparent  than  real.  The  budget  for 
^cal  year  1981,  billed  by  Its  proponent! 
as  lean  and  austere"  would  permit 
spending  of  more  than  $660  billion  an 
tacrease  of  aonroximately  15  percen?o'  er 
fiscal  year  1980.  This  is  a  growth  rate 
in  a  majority  of  the  budgete  ?hat  havl 

K^5Ssr^^-°^^^^-"-s 

tS^  1??  h,S^^*  ]t  proje*^  at  more 
«ian  $55  billion,  not  including  an  addi- 


tional $23  billion  in  new  off-budget  out- 
lays. This  total  deficit  has  been  exceeded 
only  twice  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
The  fiscal  years  1975-81  have  seen  the 
seven  largest  peacetime  deficits  in  the 
h  story  of  our  Nation.  Since  fiscal  year 
1970  alone,  our  National  Government 
has  incurred  nearly  $530  billion  in  new 
deficits,  more  than  one-half  the  total 
national  debt  incurred  in  the  history  of 
our  republic. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  these 
policies?  Have  they  stimulated  or 
stabilized  our  economy  in  the  way  that 
the  economists  assure  us  they  will?  The 
results,  in  my  opinion,  are  as  follows: 

Our  Nation  is  suffering  from  the  high- 
est level  of  inflation  in  modem  times; 

Unemployment,  which  the  economists 
have  taught  us  is  inversely  related  to 
inflation,  has  also  remained  high.  Grow- 
ing levels  of  inflation  have  not  stimu- 
lated demand  so  that  the  economy  op- 
erates at  a  fuller  capacity: 

The  dollar  is  at  an  all-time  low  among 
international  currencies.  There  Is  grow- 
ing flight  from  the  dollar  as  a  means  for 
transacting  business  in  international 
markets; 

Our  national  balance-of-payments 
debit  is  near  a  record  high.  There  is 
growing  domestic  sentiment  for  protec- 
tionist polxies  which,  in  the  long  run 
are  inevitably  damaging  to  an  economy. 

Our  Nation's  productivity  ranks  last 
among  developed,  industrial  nations.  We 
save  less  and  we  invest  less  than  virtually 
any  other  Western  nation;  and 

Taxes  continue  to  grow  as  a  burden 
upon  the  American  people.  Taxes  con- 
sume nearly  40  percent  of  the  average 
worker's  income. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  stand- 
ard of  living  for  the  average  American 
has  remained  stagnant  during  the  past 
decade.  There  has  been  virtually  no  real 
growth  in  median  income  during  this 
decade,  with  a  majority  of  American 
families  having  less  real  after-tax  spend- 
ing power  at  the  end  of  the  decade  than 
at  its  outset. 

PREMISES  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

A  constitutional  amendment  is  criti- 
cally necessary  at  th's  time  to  effect  a 
nermarent  measure  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity by  Congress.  It  is  necessary  because 
our  root  problem  is  not  simply  the  fact 
that  there  are  too  many  Members  of  this 
body  who  do  not  understand  the  rela- 
t'onsh'ps  between  their  actions  and  the 
state  0'  the  American  economy.  Although 
this  number  remains  high,  just  as  critical 
is  the  fact  that  all  of  our  legislators 
operate  In  an  Institutional  environment 
wh'ch  encourages  deficits,  which  encour- 
ages high  levels  of  spending,  and  which 
entourages  high  levels  of  taxation.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  126  (S.J.  Res.  43 
this  Congress)  is  aimed  at  altering  this 
instltuHonpl  environment. 

Senate  Jo'nt  Resolution  43  is  not  de- 
signed primarily  as  an  economic  amend- 
ment: It  Is  primarily  an  amendment 
that  affects  the  oolltlcal  and  institutional 
processes  by  which  our  Government  de- 
termines economic  pol'cv.  It  avo'ds  d'c- 
tat'ng  or  soecffving  particular  econom'c 
results  or  outeomes. 

The  major  premises  of  the  amendment 


are  twofold:  First,  it  rests  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  political  and  legisla- 
tive processes  ought  to  be  entrusted  to 
make  specific  economic  and  fiscal  de- 
cisions. Second,  it  rests  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  political  and  legislative 
processes  cannot  presently  be  entrusted 
to  make  these  decisions  in  a  fair  manner 
because  of  political  biases  that  exist 
within  our  system  that  favor  higher 
levels  of  spending  and  higher  levels  of 
taxation. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  43  seeks  to 
eliminate  these  biases  and  establish  a 
more  neutral  budgetmaking  environ- 
ment. It  does  not  seek  to  establish  al- 
ternative biases — biases  that  I  would 
personally  favor — in  behalf  of  reduced 
levels  of  spending  and  taxes.  It  is  the 
primary  objective  of  the  amendment  that 
the  product  of  our  budget  process — and 
no  specif  c  budget  process  Is  written  into 
the  Constitution — will  more  fairly  reflect 
public  sentiment  on  spending  and  taxing. 
If,  as  I  believe,  public  sentiment  presently 
favors  lower  levels  of  spending  and  taxes, 
that  Is  likely  to  result  under  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  likely  to  result,  and  has 
not  resulted,  under  the  present  system 
largely  because  of  the  strucutral  biases 
that  exist  within  the  present  svstem. 

What  are  these  biases  to  wh*ch  T  refer 
and  to  which  the  amendment  is  ad- 
dressed? There  are  three  major  ones 
that  I  would  identify. 

First,  there  is  an  Inherent  bias  in  our 
present  economic  process  in  behalf  of 
higher  levels  of  taiation.  This  results 
from  the  interplay  of  our  tax  system 
with  either  inflation  or  real  economic 
growth.  Because  of  this  phenomenon  of 
tax  bracket  creep,  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  is  insured  an  ever  growing  pro- 
portion of  the  national  income.  In  the 
absence  of  any  congressional  action, 
revenues  grow,  from  year  to  year,  as  a 
percentage  of  the  economy.  The  public 
sector  grows  increasingly  large,  while 
the  private  sector  is  correspondingly 
diminished.  Congress  is  required  to  take 
affirmative  action  if  revenues  are  not  to 
increase  as  a  share  «of  the  national 
income. 

Second,  there  is  an  inherent  bias  in 
our  present  economic  process  in  behalf 
of  higher  levels  of  spending.  This  bias 
exists  because  of  the  political  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  supporting 
spending  programs  and  the  lack  of  coun- 
tervailing political  advantages — even  the 
political  disadvantages — gained  from 
opposing  them.  Because  spending  inter- 
ests tend  to  be  visible,  articulate,  and 
intense  in  focusing  their  attentions  upon 
individual  spending  bills  that  are  likely 
to  accrue  to  their  benefit,  and  because 
they  are  able  to  reward  or  punish  legis- 
lators with  their  electoral  support  or 
nonsupport.  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
such  legislators  to  be  sensitive  and 
responsive  to  their  concerns. 

"rhere  is  normally  no  slmi'ar  constit- 
uency in  opposition  to  such  spending 
programs.  Those  who  would  logically  be 
most  concerned  about  higher  levels  of 
expenditures — the  taxpayers — are  dif- 
fused, unorganized,  and  politically  inar- 
ticulate. They  have  no  lobbying  orga- 
nizations as  do  the  spending  Interests. 
Even  if  they  are  able  to  perceive  the 
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nature  of  their  self-interest  on  a  given 
piece  of  legislation,  it  is  virtuaUy  impos- 
sible for  them  to  focus  or  any  given  pro- 
gram with  the  same  intensity  and  pas- 
sion of  a  beneficiary  spending  group. 
While  such  group  may  stand  to  gain  mil- 
lions or  even  billions  of  dollars  for  their 
relatively  small  constituencies,  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  stands  to  lose  nothing 
more  than  a  few  cents  or  a  few  dollars 
apiece  on  any  single  program.  It  is  only 
when  these  programs  are  aggregated  that 
the  taxpayer  begins  to  feel  the  Impact 
of  such  spending. 

At  the  present  time,  the  political  ad- 
vantages gained  through  support  for  a 
particular  program  are  not  offset  by  the 
political  disadvantages  which  would 
result  from  votes  to  reduce  spending  for 
other  programs  or  from  votes  to  increase 
taxes.  The  virtually  unlimited  access  to 
deficit  spending  and  the  absence  of  any 
effective  spending  ceiling  precludes  the 
former,  while  the  "tax  bracket  creep" 
phenomenon  avoids  the  latter. 

It  is  the  primary  objective  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  43  to  insure,  for  the 
first  time  that  such  political  disadvan- 
tages inevitably  attach  to  votes  to  in- 
crease spending.  Congress  would  be  free 
to  increase  spending,  but  only  by  voting 
to  cut  other  spending  programs  or  by 
voting  to  increase  taxes. 

PROVISIONS    OF   THE    AMENDMENT 

How  does  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  seek  to  dilute  these  biases? 
Let  me  briefiy  analyze  the  amendment 
section  by  section. 

Section  1  of  the  amendment  would 
establish,  as  a  constitutional  norm,  that 
the  Government  not  spend  more  dollars 
than  it  has  available.  By  requiring  that 
Congress  adopt  a  ba'arced  Federal  budg- 
et at  the  planning  stage  of  the  budget 
process,  it  seeks  to  reestablish  the  tradi- 
tional linkage  between  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures— or  what  Professors  James 
Buchanan  and  Richard  Wagner  have 
referred  to  as  our  'unwritten  constitu- 
tion". Snending  dollprs  would  have  to  be 
matched  by  tax  dollars.  The  polit'cal 
cost-benefit  equation  that  is  based 
toward  srendine.  when  deceits  are  the 
norm,  would  no  longer  prevail. 

Under  section  1,  however.  Congress 
could  choose  to  Incur  deficits  at  any 
time  uron  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the 
Members  of  each  House  duly  chosen  and 
sworn.  If  such  a  super-majority  is  con- 
vinced that  Congress  must  run  deficit 
budgets  In  order  to  meet  emergencies  or 
respond  to  changing  economic  circum- 
stances. Congress  may  deviate  from  the 
balanced  budget  norm  that  is  established 
by  this  section.  Such  a  deficit  budget, 
however — and  the  precise  deficit  level 
must  be  specified — would  be  adopted  by 
an  exDlicit  rollcall  vote  on  a  resolution 
directed  solely  to  establishing  a  deficit: 
it  cannot  be  obscured  by  placing  the  bal- 
anced budget  waiver  in  a  popular  pork 
barrel  bill  of  some  sort. 

The  fact  also  that  the  waiver  vote, 
particularly  if  It  is  to  provide  for  a  sub- 
stantial deficit  level,  will  occur  at  the 
planning  stage  of  the  budget  process  in- 
sures that  it  wi'l  not  be  considered  in 
the  "emergency"  circumstances  that  nor- 
mally characterize  votes  on  waiving  the 


statutory  debt  celling.  The  vote  will  as- 
sume more  of  an  unambiguous  charac- 
ter with  those  inclined  toward  large  defi- 
cits supporting  the  waiver  and  those  not 
so  inclined  opposing  it;  there  will  be  no 
overhanging  threat  of  Government  shut- 
down or  collapse  upon  the  defeat  of  a 
given  level  of  deficit,  or  of  any  deficit 

at  aU. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  a  balanced 
budget  for  some  fiscal  year.  Congress 
would  be  prohibited  from  passing  and 
the  President  would  be  prohibited  from 
signing  bills  which  would  cause  the  total 
expenditures  for  any  year  to  exceed  the 
expenditures  specified  in  the  budget  for 
such  year.  Once  an  appropriation  bill 
were  considered  that  threatened,  in 
cumulation  with  earlier  appropriation 
bills,  to  exceed  the  expenditure  ceiling. 
Congress  would  be  required  to  reject  the 
anpropriation  or  approve— by  a  three- 
fifths  vote — a  revised  budget. 

Section  2  of  the  amendment  states 
that  receipts,  as  a  proportion  of  the  na- 
tional income— and  any  aggregate  index 
could  be  substituted  so  long  as  it  re- 
mained reasonably  related  to  national 
economic  performance — are  not  to  in- 
crease from  year  to  year  in  the  absence 
of  specific  votes  to  that  effect  by  a  con- 
stitutional majority  of  each  House  of 
Congress,  and  Presidential  approval.  Ab- 
solute levels  of  revenues  could,  of  course, 
continue  to  rise  with  leve's  of  inflation 
or  real  econom'c  growth,  but  revenues  as 
a  nroportion  of  the  economy  would  be 
restrained. 

The  bias  in  our  system  in  behalf  of 
higher  taxes  would  be  eliminated.  Con- 
gress could  no  longer  acquiesce  in  a  tax 
increase  by  the  simple  act  of  doing 
nothing.  They  could  no  longer  reap  the 
political  effects  of.  and  dissipate  popular 
tax  reduction  sentiment  by,  occasionally 
approving  tax  reduct'ons  Unt  did 
nothing  but  rartially  compensate  for  the 
hidden,  automatic,  and  silent  tax  in- 
creases of  "tax  bracket  creep."  The  bur- 
den wouM  be  uron  Congress  to  amrove. 
bv  an  express  vote,  tax  incre^ses.  rather 
than  upon  them  to  di.sapnrove  tax  In- 
creases. A  more  neutral  decisionmaking 
process  wou'd  be  established.  Nothing 
wouH  prevent  Congress  from  approving 
tax  Increases,  but  they  would  have  to  be 
do'^e  ibove-board. 

It  Is  imnortant  to  recognize  the  critical 
relationship  between  sections  1  and  2. 
Section  1  establishes  the  general  bal- 
anced budget  norm,  while  section  2  es- 
t^Mi'=hes  that  the  budget  will  not  be  es- 
tablished at  levels  that  cons"me  ever 
higher  oronortions  o^  the  national  prod- 
uct in  the  absence  of  clear  congressional 
exnress'on.  The  con'un^tipn  of  these  two 
sections  also  establl«:hes  what  Is  in  effect 
a  spending  limitation  Tn  the  absence  of 
a  congressional  decision  to  increase 
taxes  as  a  pronort'on  of  the  national  in- 
come. t*^e  balanf'ed  budget  requirement 
of  section  1  would  or'Tate  to  injure  that 
spending  would  similarly  remain  stable 
as  a  proDortion  of  the  national  Income. 
The  result  would  be  a  spending  limita- 
tion, albeit  an  indirect  soendine  limita- 
tion, similar  to  that  contpine^  in  an 
amendment  drafted  during  the  last  Con- 
gress  by   Senator   Hbinz   and   Senator 


Stone  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Tax  Limitation  Committee. 

This    spending    ceiling — Indeed    any 
spending  ceilmg — would  have  the  im- 
mensely desirable  effect  of,  altering  the 
so-called      concentrated      benefits-dis- 
persed cost  bias  in  behalf  of  higher  levels 
of  spending  that  was  earlier  referred  to. 
The  entire  psychology  of  the  congres- 
sional spending  process  would  be  altered. 
Under  the  present  system,  each  of  the 
spending   interests   competes   with   the 
taxpayer  to  raise  the  total  ante  in  the 
Federal   Treasury.   As   a   result   of   the 
"concentrated-benefit"        phenomenon, 
spending  interests  more  often  than  not 
prevail.   Under   a  system,   however,   in 
which   spending   ceUing   is   esUblished, 
these    same    spending    interests    would 
suddenly  be  competing  with  each  other 
in  order  to  insure  themselves  a  certain 
proporticm  of  a  fixed  ante  in  the  Federal 
Treasury.  The  spending  interests  would 
not  only  have  to  convince  Congress  that 
their  pet  program  merited  funding  at  a 
certain  level,  but  for  the  first  time,  would 
have  to  establish,  in  addition,  the  pri- 
ority of  their  program.  A  fixed  spending 
ceiling    would    require    that    Ccwigress 
think  in  terms  of  budget  priorities;  an 
element    of     competition    among    the 
spenders  would  be  introduced  Into  the 
budgetary  process. 

Section  3  of  the  amendment  would  al- 
low CcMigress,  by  a  simple  majority  vote 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  section  1  with 
respect  to  any  single  year  in  which  a 
declaration  of  war  was  in  effect.  This 
would  eliminate  the  anomaly  by  which  a 
simple  majority  could  declare  war  but 
might  find  themselves  with  Insufficient 
funds  to  pursue  the  war  for  want  of  a 
three-fifths  majority. 

Section  4  contains  language  common 
to  recent  constitutional  enactments  that 
clarifies  that  Congress  has  the  authority 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment bv  appropriate  legislation.  Indeed, 
given  the  limitations  of  the  constitu- 
tional process  to  provide  specific  direc- 
tions and  details  to  Congress  on  matters 
within  the  scope  of  this  amendment.  I 
would  expect  that  enacting  legislation 
would  be  extremely  important  in  insur- 
ing its  efficient  and  effective  implemen- 
tation. 

Finally,  section  5  specifies  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendment:  The  first  day 
of  January  of  the  second  calendar  year 
beginning  after  its  ratification. 


S1TMMAST 

Thus,  the  proposed  amendment  is  a 
combination  balanced  budget-tax  limi- 
tation-spending limitation.  It  is  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  through  the 
express  provisions  of  section  1 .  It  is  a  tax 
limitation  amendment  through  section  2 
which  prohibits  increases  in  revenues  aj 
a  proportion  of  national  income  without 
a  vote-  it  is  also  a  tax  limitation  amend- 
ment in  the  sense  that  it  eUminates  the 

indirect  tax "  of  deficit  spending,  a  tax 
that  is  reflected  either  in  future  inflaUon 
or  future  interest  costs.  Finally,  it  is  a 
spending  limitation  as  a  result  of  the 
conjunction  of  sections  1  and  2. 

Yet  this  is  all  achieved  through  an 
amendment  that  strikes  me  as  being 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  constitutional 
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amendment  than  many  of  the  more  ex- 
plicit spending  and  tax  reduction  amend- 
ments. The  amendment  Is  succinct,  rela- 
tively easy  to  understand,  free  of  essen- 
tially arbitrary  numbers,  and  relatively 
free  of  arcane  economic  jargon.  Most 
Importantly,  its  purpose  is  that  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment — it  seeks  to  per- 
fect our  legislative  processes  so  that  the 
democratic  will  may  be  more  accurately 
reflected  in  an  area — budget  decision- 
maJcing— where  such  democratic  input  Is 
most  essential.  It  seeks  to  do  this  by 
ridding  the  budget  process  of  opportuni- 
ties for  illusion  and  concealment,  and  en- 
hancing levels  of  political  accountability. 
SecUon  1  addresses  the  illusion  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  free  lunch, 
that  Congress  can  spend  dollars  that  it 
does  not  have  without  cost.  Section  2 
addresses  the  dishonesty  of  increas  ng 
the  tax  burden  upon  the  citizenry  cov- 
ertly, and  through  inaction.  As  one  wit- 
ness has  testified  about  this  amendment, 
its  primary  contribution  is  that  it  "In- 
creases the  flow  of  economic  information 
in  the  political  marketplace." 

In  passing,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a 
few  words  about  a  criticism  that  has 
commonly  been  made  against  constitu- 
tional amendments  generally  on  this 
subject  matter. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  such 
amendments  can  be  relatively  easily  cir- 
cumvented if  desired.  This  results  we 
are  told,  from  the  fact  that  no  amend- 
ment in  this  area  can  hope  to  fully  con- 
template the  variety  of  fiscal  monetary 
and  regulatory  arrangements  that  can 
be  entered  into  by  the  legislative  branch. 
No  amendment  can  be  precise  enough  to 
define  economic  terms  with  sufficient 
precision  to  preclude  opportunities  of  cir- 
cumventing the  spirit  of  an  amendment 
In  this  area. 

In  response.  I  would  suggest  that  most 
amendments — or  statutes — of  hnpian 
contrivance  can  also  be  undermined  or 
distorted  by  human  contrivance.  Some 
of  us  might  suggest  that  this  has  already 
occurred  with  respect  to  tarw^r  a-^i.iia- 
ments  that  were  probably  considered 
airtight  by  their  drafters.  If  there  is 
a  will  to  ignore  even  a  constitutional 
amendment,  I  have  little  doubt  that  an 
ingenious  Congress  or  administration 
can  probably  do  this.  The  value  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  despite  this 
fact,  is  that  it  elevates  to  constitutional 
status  a  broad  principle  of  government— 
that  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  account- 
ability. It  thereby  serves  as  a  permanent 
beacon  by  which  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent can— and  must— judge  their  pro- 
grams and  policies. 

Congress,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  expected 
always  to  act  in  accordance  with  both 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  While  it  is  rot 
always  easy  to  enforce  th's  responsibility 
against  either  Congress  or  the  President 
It  nevertheless  remains  their  responsi- 
bility. It  is  not  simply  the  judicial 
branch  that  has  responsibility  for  inter- 
preting the  Constitution:  the  legislative 
branch  has  a  concurrent  responsibility 
to  do  this. 

I  am  frankly  uncomfortable  with  the 


attitude  that  we  ought  not  to  propose  a 
constitutional  amendment  because  it  is 
capable  of  circumvention.  I  am  confident 
that  the  public  wiU  be  capable  of  identi- 
fying those  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Senate  who  will  perpetually  be  seek- 
ing ways  to  circumvent.  If  circumvented 
It  will  certainly  not  be  the  first  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  be  circumvented  • 
If  circumvented  it  will  still  be  justified 
as  an  exercise  in  placing  in  the  organic 
law  of  our  land  an  enduring  and  perma- 
nent principle  of  sound  and  honest  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  175  years 
ago,  our  third  President,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, remarked: 

Of  an  the  perils  facing  the  nation,  public 
debt  Is  the  greatest  of  the  dangers  to  be 
feared. 

I  believe  that  time  has  proven  him  to 
be  correct.  The  experience  of  civilization 
since  Jefferson's  day  has  also  confirmed 
the  direct  and  intimate  relationships  be- 
tween economic  stability  and  poj.t  cal 
stability.  As  this  Nation  approaches  the 
bicentennial  of  Its  Constitution,  it  is  crit- 
ical that  that  Constitution  recognize  the 
growing  and  fundamental  nature  of  our 
Nation's  economic  dilemma. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resokition  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  J.  Res    58 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress  Assembled,  (two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein).  That  the  following 
article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  after  Its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  for  ratification: 

"ABTICLK 

"Settion  1.  The  Congress  shall  adopt  for 
each  year  a  budget,  which  shall  set  forth 
the  total  recelpu  and  outlays  of  the  United 
States  No  budget  m  which  total  outlays 
exceed  total  receipts  shall  be  adopted  un- 
less three-flfths  of  each  House  of  Congress 
duly  sworn  and  elected  approve  such  budget 
by  a  rollcall  vote  directed  solely  to  that 
subject.  The  Congress  shall  not  pass  and  the 
President  shall  not  sign  any  bill  which 
would  cause  the  total  outlays  for  any  year 
to  exceed  the  total  expenditures  in  the 
budget  for  such  year. 

"Sec  2.  The  receipts  In  any  year  shall  not 
be  retained  for  use  of  the  Treasury  In  an 
amount  which  exceeds  as  a  proportion  of  the 
national  Income,  that  retained  for  the  prior 
year,  unless  a  bill  directed  solely  at  approv- 
ing a  specific  Increase  m  such  proportion  has 
been  passed  by  a  majority  of  each  House 
du'y  sworn  and  elected  and  such  bill  has 
become  law. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Congress  may  waive  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  1  and  2  with  respect  to 
any  single  year  In  which  a  declaration  of 
war  Is  In  effect. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

"S:*:.  5.  ThU  article  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  January  of  the  second  calendar 
year  beginning  after  Its  ratification." 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   289 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins). 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr! 
DAmato)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  259.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  earnings  ce.Lnt 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  all  benefici- 
aries age  65  and  older. 

S.   267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  267,  a  bill  to 
amend  Utle  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  tort  claims  pro- 
vis.ons  of  that  title  are  the  exclusive  rem- 
edy in  medical  malpractice  actions  and 
proceedings  resultmg  from  federally  au- 
thorized National  Guard  training  activi- 
t.es,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  349.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  certain  procedures  for  the  ad- 
judication of  Claims  for  benefits  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; to  apply  the  prov.s.ons  ol 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  rulemaking  procedures  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration;  to  provide  for  judi- 
cal review  of  certain  final  decisions  of 
the  Administrator  oi  Veterans'  Ariairs; 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  reasonable 
fees  to  attorneys  for  rendering  legal  rep- 
resentation to  individuals  clauning  bene- 
fits under  laws  adnun^tered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Adm.nistration ;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
was  add^d  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  388,  a  bill 
to  reinstate  the  tax  treatment  with  re- 
spect to  annuity  contracts  with  reserves 
based  oa  a  segregated  asset  account  as 
they  existed  prior  to  issuance  of  Revenue 
Ruling  77-«5. 

a.   445 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin), 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
445,  a  bill  to  establish  a  State  set-aside 
system  for  propane,  middle  distillates, 
motor  gasoline,  residual  fuel  oil,  and 
aviation  fuels,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  4  98 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy). 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
CHER),  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
<Mr.  MoYNiHAN)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  498.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  to  homebuilders  for  the  construc- 
tion of  residences  incorporating  certain 
solar  energy  utilization  characteristics. 

S.   540 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Htjddleston.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lcgar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  540,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  that 
the  voluntary  conversion  from  o'l  or  gas 
to  an  alternate  fuel  by  a  stationary 
source  shaU  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
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ner  as  a  conversion  ordered  under  the 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1974  or  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978. 

8.   541 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  541,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  with  respect  to 
temporary  emergency  suspension  of  im- 
plementation plan  provisions. 

8.   64  a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  542,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  maior  stationary  sources 
complying  with  all  appl'cable  em'ssion 
limitations  and  standards  of  perform- 
ance established  pursuant  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  more 
stringent  limitations  or  standards  for  a 
period  of  10  years. 

8.    550 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carol'na  'Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  550.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  Federal  in- 
come tax  credit  for  tuition. 

S.    569 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  . 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THURMONn).  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi (Mr.  Cochran)  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  569.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
an  investment  tax  credit  for  certam  soil 
and  water  conservation  expenditures. 

S.    603 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zortnsky,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston).  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  and  tho  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  603,  a  blU  to 
amend  title  17  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  exempt  nonprofit  veterans'  organiza- 
tions and  nonprofit  fraternal  organiza- 
tions from  the  requirement  that  certain 
performance  royalties  be  paid  to  copy- 
right holders. 

B.    613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  613,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  1951  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    739 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathi«s)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S  739,  a  bill  to  amend  the  internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  make  the  investment 
credit  for  railroad  property  refundable. 

S.    777 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  tht  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  777.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of 


the  United  States  over  the  discharge  of 
dredged  or  fill  material  to  those  dis- 
charges which  are  into  navigable  waters, 
and  lor  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
BUDGET  RECONCILIATION 

AMENDMENT    NO.    20 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  R«s. 
9)  revising  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981.1982,  and  1983. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    21 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CHAFEE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
9).  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    22 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  9).  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE    ON   THE    BtTDCET 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  will  hold  4 
days  of  hearings  from  Tuesday.  March 
31.  1981.  to  April  3.  1981  to  discuss  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982  in 
room  6202  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Testifying  before  the  commit- 
tee on  Tuesday  morning.  March  31,  1981 
at  10  a.m.  wiU  be  Casper  Weinberger, 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Gen.  David  Jones. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  DOD  Comptroller,  Jack  Borstlng. 
At  1:30  that  afternoon  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin. 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  will  present  her  agency  annual 
report  to  the  committee.  At  3  pm.,  Mil- 
ton Socolar,  Acting  Comptroller  General 
of  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
will  testify. 

On  Wednesday,  April  1.  1981.  at  9:30 
a.m.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Donald  Regan,  will  testify,  followed  by 
Mr.  Murray  Weidenbaum,  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, at  11  a.m.  That  afternoon  an  eco- 
nomic panel  consisting  of  Mr.  Alan 
Reynolds,  vice  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Walter 
Heller,  regents  prof  esse  r  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  Dr. 
Rudy  Penner.  of  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute,  will  present  their  views 
to  the  committee  on  matters  relating 
to  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1982. 

On  Thursday,  April  2,  1981,  at  10  a.m.. 
a  panel  ccmsisting  of  Ms.  Peggy  Taylor, 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  Representative  Walter 
Fauntroy,  chairman  of  the  Congression- 
al Black  Caucus,  Mr.  Jack  Carlson,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  and  chief  econ- 
omist for  the  National  Association  of 


Realtors,  and  Mr.  Richard  Lesher,  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
will  discuss  Issues  of  national  priority. 
That  aftemcwn  at  2  p.m.  Ms.  Marion 
Wright  Edelman,  president  of  the  Chil- 
dren s  Defense  Fund,  will  appear  with 
two  other  witnesses,  yet  to  be  announced. 
On  Friday.  April  3,  1981.  State  and 
local  leaders  will  meet  with  the  Members 
at  10  a.m.  They  are:  Gov.  Richard  Snell- 
ing,  chairman  of  the  National  Governors 
Association,    Mayor    Richard    Hatcher, 
chairman  of  the  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  Mr.  Roy  Orr.  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties. 

The  final  session  of  hearings  will  be- 
gin Friday  afternoon  at  2.  Witnesses 
appearing  will  be  Senators  Harrison 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  and  Dennis 
DeConcini  of  Arizona  and  Representa- 
tive Henry  Reuss.  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Economic  Committee. 

For  further  Information,  please  con- 
tact Mr.  Bill  Stringer  of  the  Budget 
Committee  staff  at  224-0538. 

StTBCOMMmTE  OK  TAXATION  AHB 
DEBT  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  PACKWCX)D.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and  Debt 
Management  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  hold  a  hearing  at  10  a.m. 
on  March  30.  1981.  I  have  scheduled 
seven  bills  for  the  hearing.  The  seven 
bills  are: 

One  and  two.  S.  388.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Hatch  and  Senator  Tower,  and 
S.  446,  Introduced  by  Senator  Symms  and 
Senator  Lugar,  relating  to  taxation  of 
annuities; 

Three,  four,  and  five,  S.  464.  introduced 
by  Senator  Durenberger,  and  S.  500  and 
S.  501,  introduced  by  Senator  Moyni- 
HAN.  relating  to  the  payout  requirement 
applicable  to  private  foundations; 

Six,  S.  476,  introduced  by  Senator 
Durenberger  and  Senator  Boschwitz. 
relating  to  the  taxation  of  private  foun- 
dations constituting  bank  holding  com- 
panies; and 

Seven,  S.  499  introduced  by  Senator 
Moynihan.  relating  to  the  taxation  of 
FCC-ordered  dispositions  of  radio  sta- 
tions. 


The  purpose  of  this  statement  Is  to 
briefly  explain  the  Issues  raised  by  these 
bills.  This  may  help  you  chart  the  prog- 
ress of  tax  legislation  before  the  Taxa- 
tion Sul)committee.  It  also  helps  assure 
greater  public  awareness  of  tax  amend- 
ments coming  before  a  hearing. 

ANNUrrlKS  BnXS S.  SSS  and  S.  44« 

S.  388.  introduced  by  Senators  Hatch 
and  Tower.  S.  466.  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Symms  and  Lugar,  would  bar  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  from  enforcing 
Revenue  Ruling  77-85  and  Revenue  Rul- 
ing 80-274  regarding  investment  annui- 
ties and  wraparound  annuities.  Ttit  ef- 
fect of  the  bills  would  be  to  return  to 
Internal  Revenue  positions  Issued  prior 
to  the  two  revenue  rulings. 

FBIVATB    FOUKDATION8    PATOtTT    mSQUnKMKMTS, 
8.    464.    S.    500.    AND    8.    SOI 

S.  464,  introduced  by  Senator  Duren- 
berger, and  S.  500  and  S.  501,  introduced 
by  Senator  Moynihan.  change  the  ray- 
out  requirement  for  private  foundations. 

Under  current  law.  a  private  founda- 
tion is  required  to  distribute  currently 
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for  its  charitable  or  other  exempt  pur- 
pose the  greater  of  5  percent,  or  the 
value  of  its  investment  assets  or  net  in- 
come (code  sec.  4942). 

S.  464  amends  tlus  by  deleting  the  re- 
quirement that  a  private  foundation  dis- 
tribute net  investment  income  in  excess 
of  5  percent  of  its  investment  assets. 
S.  501  is  identical  to  this  provision  in 
S.  464. 

S.  464  also  makes  three  other  changes 
in  tax  rules  applicable  to  private  founda- 
tions relating  to  expenditure  responsi- 
bility and  the  definition  of  disquahfied 
persons. 

S.  500,  introduced  by  Senator  Moyni- 
BAN  as  an  alternative  to  S.  501,  would 
retain  the  5-percent  payout  requirement 
but  reduce  the  amount  of  investment  in- 
come required  to  be  distributed  in  excess 
thereof  by  the  amount  of  income  attrib- 
utable to  inflation.  As  a  result,  a  pri- 
vate foundation  would  be  required  to 
distribute  the  greater  of  its  inflation- 
adjusted  income  or  its  minimum  invest- 
ment return. 

SPECIAI.  OISrBIBUTtON  BOLE  FOR  PRTVATE  FOUN- 
DATIONS coNsrrruTiNc  b.\nk  holding  com- 
panies  3.  47» 

S.  476,  introduced  by  Senators  EJuren- 
BERGER  and  BoscHwiTZ,  provides  a  spe- 
cial valuation  rule  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  distribution  requirement 
in  the  ceise  of  a  private  foundation  con- 
stituting bank  holding  companies. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  special  rule 
for  valuation  of  securities  and  bank- 
related  companies  for  purposes  of  mini- 
mum investment  return.  The  value  of 
such  securities  would  be  determined  by 
capitalizing  the  dividends  paid  by  these 
banks  and  bank  companies  at  a  rate  of 
6  percent,  that  is,  by  multiplying  the 
dividends  by  16%. 

The  principal  intended  beneficiary  of 
this  bill  is  the  Otto  Bremer  Foimdation 
of  Blinneapolis,  Minn. 

KOLLOVEB  OF  CAIN  ON  FCC-ORDERED  DISPOSITIOM 

OP  BROADCAST  PROPERTY 

S.    4  99 

S.  499,  introduced  by  Senator  Moyni- 
HAif,  amends  rules  relating  to  roUover 
gain  on  FXJC-ordered  disposition  of 
broadcast  property. 

In  Revenue  Ruling  7a-269,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  held  that  gain  is 
not  recognized  under  code  sections  171 
and  1033  where  a  corporation  divests  it- 
self pursuant  to  an  FCC  order  and  cer- 
tif  cation  of  stock  in  a  newspaper  pub- 
lishing company,  and  reinvests  in  stock 
of  a  television  broadcasting  station. 
However,  in  a  later  "private  letter"  rul- 
ing, the  Service  held  that  gain  must  be 
recognized  for  a  corporation  pursuant  to 
an  FCC  order  and  certification,  divests 
itself  of  a  television  station  and  rein- 
vests in  newspaper  stock.  The  effect  of 
the  bill  is  to  reverse  this  latter  Internal 
Revenue  Service  ruling. 

The  amendments  made  bv  the  bill 
would  be  intended  to  apply  to  the  FTC- 
required  disposition  of  television  sta- 
tion WWNY  in  Watertown,  N.Y  by 
Johnson  Kewspaoer  Corp..  and  other 
similarly  sHuated  taxpayers  whose  dis- 
position proceeds  are  reinvested  in  a 
newspaper. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  FROM  THE  EL- 
DERLY OF  AMERICA  TO  PRESI- 
DENT REAGAN 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  no 
group  in  society  feels  the  brimt  of  in- 
flation more  severely  than  elderly  per- 
sons, who  are  scraping  to  get  by  on  re- 
tirement incomes.  Judging  by  the  mail 
and  telephone  calls  I  am  getting  from 
older  persons,  I  see  a  great  outpouring 
of  support  for  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan.  These  sensible 
people  know  that  if  we  can  succeed  in 
bringing  down  inflation  from  double 
digit  rates  to  a  point  that  is  below  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  gross  national 
product— which  is  the  aim  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program — retired  people  will  ben- 
efit tremendously. 

At  the  same  time,  many  older  persons 
rightfully  ask  just  how  the  Presidents 
plan  will  specifically  affect  them,  and  I 
answer  that  in  my  opinion  the  President 
has  bent  over  backwards  to  make  this 
program  fair.  I  know  the  President  is 
sensitive  to  the  special  needs  of  retired 
persons  and,  to  offer  a  case  in  point,  I 
will  mention  that  the  administration  has 
firmly  rejected  all  thoughts  of  reduc- 
ing the  cost-of-living  increases  awarded 
annually  to  persons  receiving  social  se- 
curity checks. 

It  is  also  my  impression  that  the 
President's  plan  will  preserve  the  basic 
purpose  of  social  security  as  a  pension 
or  annuity  earned  by  workers  who  have 
paid  into  the  system  during  a  lifetime  of 
employment. 

Mr.  President,  to  give  an  idea  of  what 
older  persons  are  thinking  about,  I  ask 
that  a  weekly  column  for,  to,  and  about 
Arizona's  elderly  citizens,  written  by 
Johi  Bumham  of  Tucson,  may  appear 
at  the  close  of  my  statement.  This  par- 
ticular column  is  an  open  letter  to 
President  Reagan,  and  it  has  attracted 
considerable  favorable  comment  from 
all  over  my  State.  I  commend  this  con- 
cise, but  thoughtful,  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows ; 

COMMONSENSE    FOR    SENIORS 

(By  John  Burnham) 

Dear  President  Reagan :  We  are  solidly  be- 
hind you  In  your  effort  to  cut  out  waste  and 
unneeded  expenditures.  Nobody  wants  to  see 
our  nation  go  bankrupt. 

We  have  seen  the  muItlpUclty  of  public 
relations  people  swarming  through  every  de- 
partntent  of  government,  every  agency  and 
bureau,  often  painting  those  agencies  and 
departments  in  rosier  hues  than  they  some- 
times deserve,  seeking  to  Justify  greater 
growth  and  fatter  budgets  for  those  agencies. 

We  have  seen  so-called  research  on  far-out 
esoteric  subjects  which  cant  possibly  ever  be 
of  practical  use. 

We  have  seen  waste  and  spoilage  and  graft 
in  foreign  aid  programs  as  our  nation  defles 
all  logic  by  trying  to  make  people  love  us  by 
placing  them  under  obligation  to  us.  (Yet 
every  experience  of  life  has  proven  there  Is  no 
greater  bitterness  than  that  of  one  placed 
under  an  obligation  he  cannot  repay. ) 

We  know  about  the  waste  In  go  emment 
travel— bUllons  of  dollars  last  year,  plus  400 
million  dollars  spent  Just  to  process  travel 
vouchers. 


We  have  seen  unjustified  subsidies  given  to 
private  businesses,  and  a  proliferation  of  laws 
and  rales  and  regulations  to  give  special  aid 
to  those  unable  lo  stand  on  their  own  com- 
mercial feet. 

We  really  hate,  Mr.  President,  to  Join  that 
growing  army  of  special  Interest  groups 
mounting  a  campaign  against  your  efforts, 
with  their  battle  cry  of  Tighten  the  other 
fellow's  belt,  not  mine."  Yet  we  find  ourself 
doing  so,  a  little  bit  uncomfortable  at  the 
company  we  keep  as  we  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  one  group  of  Americans 
which  has  borne  the  brunt  of  Infiatlon  Is  us 
elderly.  We  cant  raise  prices  for  we  have 
nothing  to  sell.  We  cant  strike  for  a  raise  be- 
cause we  no  longer  work.  We  cannot  get  a  rate 
increase,  as  every  utility  in  the  land  is  doing. 

We  worked  our  40  or  50  years  In  the  belief 
that  our  little  savings  were  safe.  We  paid  for 
our  homes,  educated  our  children,  paid  taxes, 
supported  all  the  Institutions  of  government 
from  the  local  level  up  to  Washington. 

Today  our  1940  dollar  is— through  no  fault 
of  our  own— worth  only  a  thin  dime.  We  have 
no  way  of  changing  that,  for  our  earning  years 
are  over. 

So  please,  Mr.  President,  lend  a  compassion- 
ate ear  and  save  from  your  sharp  ax  those 
agencies  and  services  which  watch  over  us. 

You  have  assured  us  that  Medicare  and 
Social  Security  changes  will  not  affect  those 
of  us  now  helped  bv  such  service.  We  hope  the 
same  kindly  consideration  will  extend  to  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  and  the  funding  for 
our  state  and  Area  Agencies  on  Aging. 

The  elderly  of  America.  Mr.  President,  have 
been  a  fiercely  Independent  breed.  Notv,  after 
their  years  of  earning  are  over.  Inflation  has 
made  them  an  endangered  s-ecles.  They  h&ve 
a  special  need,  and  are  especially  deserving. 
We  hope  you  will  look  upon  them  with  com- 
passlon.9 
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EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
discuss  measures  to  aid  or  promote 
exports,  we  usually  focus  on  the  effect 
upon  business,  jobs,  and  the  economy. 
We  have  rarely  focused  on  the  benefit  to 
consumers.  In  a  recent  interview  with 
Consumers  for  World  Trade,  Senator 
John  Heinz  observed  that  beyond  pro- 
viding more  jobs,  additional  exports  will 
reduce  our  trade  deficit  and  strengthen 
the  dollar.  This  means  that  consumers 
will  r>ay  less  for  those  goods  we  import. 
Consumers  for  World  Trade  appar- 
ently agrees.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Finance,  on  legislation  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  export  trading 
companies,  the  organization  urged  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  Thev  stated  that  the 
legislation  would  represent  "an  impor- 
tant s'gnal  to  our  trading  partners  that 
the  United  States  is  Committed  to  a  more 
open  world  trade  system." 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs,  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
the  views  of  consumers.  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  CWT  interview  with  Senator 
Heinz  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 

CWT  Inter  iew  Wtth  Senator  Hemz 

CWT.  Senator  Heinz,  you've  Just  intro- 
duced Export  Trading  Companies  Legisla- 
tion. Why  are  export  trading  companies  so 
Important  to  our  economy? 

Senator  Heinz.  We  are  faced  with  a  very 
heavy  balance  of  payments  deficit.  It  has 
been  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  billion  dol- 
lars a  year,  for  several  years.  And  while  the 


strengthening  of  the  dollar  Is  good  news  for 
us  in  terms  in  inflation,  It  can  result  In  our 
export  problems  becoming  worse,  particularly 
with  respect  to  manufactured  goods.  We  not 
only  need  support  for  our  traditional  export 
activities,  surh  as  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
but  we  must  recognize  that  the  world 
around  us,  in  which  we  are  Interdependent, 
has  changed  dramatically  in  the  last  20  years, 
and  the  forms  of  competition  out  there 
demand  that  we  change  accordingly.  Export 
trading  companies  are  designed  to  accommo- 
date that  change  and  take  advantage  of  It 
in  a  way  we  haven't  done  so  far — primarily 
for  our  small-  and  medium-sized  manufac- 
turers and  providers  of  services  who.  up  to 
this  point,  simply  have  found  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket a  much  more  attractive  place  to  do 
business. 

CWT.  What  are  the  more  technical  rea- 
sons for  creating  export  trading  companies? 
Senator  Heinz.  On  the  technical  side,  the 
reason  we  need  the  «!xport  trading  companies 
legislation  Is  to  de-1  with  two  main  Issues — 
the  ability  to  provide  financial  support  for 
export  trading  ccmpanles  and  the  need  to 
have  a  very  clear  understanding  of  the  ex- 
tent which  trading  companies  formed  under 
the  Webb-Promerene  Act  would  be  subject 
to  antitrust  problems.  We  accommodate  the 
first  by  permitting  banks,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  with  appropriate  approvals 
of  the  bank  regulators,  to  invest  in  and  to 
be  equity  owners  In  trading  companies.  In 
this  way  we  believe  banks  will  become  ac- 
tively Interested  In  helping  form  and  finance 
trading  companies.  And  we  have  received 
many  Indications  from  banking  institutions 
that  they.  In  fact,  intend  to  do  so. 

With  respect  to  the  antitrust  problems 
that  people  have  found  operating  under  the 
existing  Webb-Pomerene,  there  are  two.  First, 
as  Webb-Pomerene  was  written.  It  did  not 
include  services.  But  we  Include  services  in 
our  expanded  de'inltlon — not  Just  hard  goods 
as  It  were.  In  today's  export  environment  the 
provision  of  services  Is  often  essential  to  the 
export  of  goods.  To  draw  an  artificial  line 
Is  only  to  shoot  ourselves  In  the  foot. 

The  other  problem  with  Webb-Pomerene  is 
that  It  has  been  difficult  for  many  people 
using  it  to  get  a  clear  reading  from  the  Jus- 
tice Departuient  as  to  when  they  would  or 
wouldn't  be  subject  to  antitrust  enforce- 
ment and  penalties  either  by  the  government 
or  to  suits  that  can,  under  existing  law.  be 
brought  by  third  parties  with  retroactive 
damages.  It  Is  the  retroactive  damages  after 
you  have  been  doing  business  for  4  or  5  years 
that  obviously  are  a  cause  for  great  un- 
certainty. 

What  our  bill  does  Is  to  streamline  the 
procedures  without  changing  the  substance 
of  antitrust  law — to  continue  enforcement 
of  Webb-Pomerene  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, but  provide  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment take  the  lead  In  setting  un  criteria 
under  which  the  limited  antitrust  exemption 
will  be  granted.  We  feel  that  we  can  get  more 
rapid  and  more  certain  certification  once 
we  can  exempt  the  trading  companies  from 
retroactive  penalties,  because  the  Justice 
Department  will  Know  In  advance  what  ac- 
tivities they  Intend  to  engaee  In.  If  the 
government  does  not  believe  that  the  trad- 
ing companies  sho"ld  be  engaged  In  these 
activities,  then  certification  simply  wouldn't 
be  granted.  Activities  outside  those  covered 
by  the  certificate,  of  course,  would  not  be 
Inunune. 

CWT.  What  Is  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  export  trading  com- 
panies? 

Senator  Hionz.  They  stronglv  support  the 
bill.  Secretary  Baldrlge  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment testified  last  week  on  behalf  of  all 
the  Federal  deoartments — Treasurv.  Justice, 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative — 
and  Indicated  the  Administration  felt  this 
was  an  extremely  important  Issue  and  one 


they  would  like  to  see  moved  through  the 
Senate  and  the  House  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  Is  In  stark  contrast.  I  might  add.  to  the 
difficulties  we  had  with  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration In  getting  any  point  of  view 
whatsoever.  The  position  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration was  taken  within  three  and  a 
half  weeks  of  their  taking  office.  It  took  us 
three  and  a  half  years  to  achieve  a  some- 
what comparable  result  with  the  Carter 
Administration. 

CWT.  Do  you  think  that  bank  Involvement 
will  create  the  same  stumbling  block  In  the 
House  that  It  did  last  year? 

Senator  Heinz.  The  Senate  has  had  some 
advantages.  In  considering  this  legislation, 
over  the  House.  Senator  Stevenson  and  I  had 
held  three  years  of  hearings  Involving  export 
trading  companies,  specifically,  and  a  variety 
of  Issues  surrounding  our  export  potential, 
in  general.  The  legislation  wsis  easily  moved 
through  the  Senate — ^passed  by  a  vote  of  77 
to  0.  But,  until  shortly  before  that  time,  the 
House  really  had  not  bad  the  opportunity  to 
carefully  consider  the  legislation.  A  House 
bill  was  only  Introduced  In  1980  which  gave 
us  a  two  year  advantage  In  the  Senate.  It 
was  also  referred  to  three  committees  on  the 
House  side,  complicating  the  procedural  sit- 
uation. We  were  fortunate  in  the  Senate  in 
that  It  was  referred  to  only  one  committee — 
Banking.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  by  our  moving 
early  In  the  Senate  and  passing  the  legisla- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible,  that  the  House 
will  have  sufficient  time  during  the  97th 
Ctongress  to  hold  the  necessary  hearings,  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  necessary  Is- 
sues and,  hopefully,  to  come  to  the  same 
decisions  that  we  have  on  this  side. 

CWT.  What  kinds  of  support  has  the  legis- 
lation received  from  the  private  sector? 

Senator  Heinz.  It  seems  to  have  very  broad 
and  wide  support.  We  have  gotten  very  good 
support  from  the  medium-sized  and  smaller 
manufacturers.  We  have  gotten  support  from 
the  people  who  are  now  doing  international 
business — the  exporters,  the  freight  forward- 
ers, the  people  who  do  the  financing  of  ex- 
pcM-ts.  Including  the  banks.  Of  course,  this 
legislation  makes  special  provisions  for  banks 
to  participate  In  export  trading  companies 
and  that  Is  the  Issue  on  which  people  have 
had  to  reassure  themselves  the  most. 

It  Is  our  view  that  the  essential  element 
that  makes  an  export  trading  company  suc- 
cessful Is  Its  ability  to  pay  Its  suppliers  cash 
on  normal  short-terms  and  then  finance  the 
export  which  Is  bought  by  the  Importer  In 
a  foreign  country  and  then  finance  the  Im- 
ixjrter  until  he  resells  the  product.  That 
means  that  the  ability  to  finance  Is  central 
to  the  ability  of  a  trading  company  to  do 
the  Job.  Banks  obviously  have  a  good  deal 
of  money  for  financing  and  that  is  why  we 
believe  they  have  to  be  an  Integral  part  of 
and  allowed  to  participate  In  trading  com- 
panies. If  we  are  going  to  have  financially 
viable  trading  companies. 

CWT.  How  will  American  export  trading 
companies  compare  to  those  In  other  parts 
of  the  world? 

Senator  Heinz.  When  we  look  at  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  the 
Japanese  trading  companies  are  mammoth 
enterprises.  The  MlUublshl  Tradln<;  Com- 
pany, the  largest  world-wide.  Is  a  60  bUUon 
dollar  enterprL'e.  And  other  ma'or  trading 
companies  such  as  Mitsui  are  all  doing  10  or 
15  billion  dollars  worth  of  business  a  year. 
We  are  talking  about  the  need  to  have  a 
lot  of  staying  cower.  What  we  are  proposing 
Is  a  good  deal  more  modest  than  what  the 
Ja-anese  or  the  British  have  accomplished, 
but  I  do  believe  very  effective. 

CWT.  With  res-ect  to  your  home  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  what  kinds  of  products  would 
the  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses  be 
likely  to  export? 

Senator  Heinz.  There  is  an  enormous  list  of 
potential    items   that   could   be  exported.   I 


would  Imagine  synthetic  textiles  and  apparel 
people  would  be  particular  beneficarles  of 
this  legislation.  And  It  would  be  especially 
good  for  areas  such  as  Philadelphia,  where 
there  are  concentrations  of  textile  and  ap- 
parel people.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  bow- 
ever,  to  think  that  only  ocean  port  cities 
would  benefit.  Indeed,  we  have  had  testi- 
mony that  many  of  our  Inland  water  ports 
such  as  St.  Louis  will  be  major  beneficarles 
because  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  goods 
that  move  on  our  Inland  waterways.  We  have 
one  of  the  great  Inland  waterway  systems  In 
the  world  and  that  means  that  this  will  be 
legislation  with  truly  national  benefits. 

CWT.  How  will  export  trading  companies 
affect  the  consumer? 

Senator  Heinz.  I  think  they  would  help 
the  consumer  In  two  ways  First,  they  would 
create  more  Jobs  Independent  of  the  Federal 
go.ernment  having  to  create  those  Jobs  That 
means  lower  taxes.  That  means  a  healthier 
economy  and  more  opportunities  for  people. 
E.ery  billion  dollars  worth  of  export  creates 
40.C0O  to  50.000  Jobs.  The  second  benefit  Is 
that  we  win  have  a  stronger  dollar.  Well  be 
able  to  export  more  and  reduce  our  trade 
deficit.  That  wlU  strengthen  the  dollar  and 
that  means  we  will  be  able  to  buy  more 
cheaply  those  things  that  we  lmport.# 


B"V^LORUSSIAN   INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr,  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
63  years  ago,  on  March  25,  1918,  the  peo- 
ple of  Byelorussia  declared  their  free- 
dom from  centuries  of  Russian  domina- 
tion and  oiJened  a  brief,  but  a  well- 
remembered,  period  of  national  inde- 
pendence. 

That  anniversary  cannot  be  observed 
in  the  Soviet  Union  today,  but  in  this 
country,  more  than  a  million  Americans 
of  Byelorussian  ancestry  take  this  occa- 
sion to  remind  the  rest  of  us  the  des- 
potism under  which  their  friends  and 
relatives  in  the  U.S.S.R.  must  live. 

This  weekend,  at  a  major  meeting  in 
New  York,  representatives  of  the  Byelo- 
russian-American community  will  for- 
mally request  the  Voice  of  America  to 
include  the  Byelorussian  language  pro- 
grams in  its  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  strongly  endorse  that  request. 
Mr.  President,  last  August,  I  had  the 
occas'on  to  address  a  national  meeting 
of  the  Byelorussian  community  that  was 
held  in  my  State  of  Ohio. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  my  remarks  on 
that  occasion  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
The  remarks  follow: 

Btelorussian  Independence  Dat 
I  am  honored  that  you  have  asked  me  to  be 
with  you  today  as  you  gather  from  across  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  affirm  once 
again  your  commitment  to  preserving  In  this 
land  of  freedom  the  proud  and  ancient  cul- 
ture you  brought  to  America  from  the  fertile 
plains  and  maenlflcent  forests  of  Byelorussia. 
For  the  Ohloans  among  you.  this  meeting 
marks  a  special  occasion — the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Byelorussian-American  orga- 
nization In  our  State.  The  Ohio  organization 
has  my  warmest  congratulations  and  all  of 
you  have  my  thanks — thanks  on  behalf  of  all 
Americans  for  enriching  our  common  culture 
by  bringing  to  It  your  own  distinctive 
tradition. 

We  have  come  here  today  to  celebrate  that 
tradition.  But  as  we  celebrate,  we  do  so  In  the 
sad  knowledge  that  In  Byelorussia.  In  the 
Ukraine.  In  the  Baltic  States  and  In  all  the 
places  where  Soviet  power  holds  sway,  no 
group  of  free  people  like  this  one  can  come 
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togetber  to  say  wb»t  they  tr\Uy  want  to  say 
ana  to  be  wnat  tliey  truiy  want  to  oe. 

And  you  wqo  are  nere  toaay  iinow  from 
bltt«r  personal  and  lamiiy  experience  tbat 
tt>e  Soviet  Oo.ermiient  boid^  in  contempt 
Uie  principles  eounciated  in  the  universal 
declaration  ol  hmnan  rlgbts  and  you  luiow 
tbe  value  of  tbe  promises  tne  Soviets  made 
when  they  signed  the  lU7a  Helsinki  Accords. 

Those  prooiises  are  worthless. 

The  Soviet  Oovernment  now  is  Just  as  de- 
termined as  it  ever  was  to  crush  dUsent. 

Anyone  who  doubts  that  can  asK  what  bas 
happened  to  the  Lerolc  men  and  women  in 
the  Soviet  Union  who  asj^ed  their  country  to 
comply  with  the  promises  it  made  at  Helsinki. 

At  Helsinki,  the  Soviets  prouiised  to  "pro- 
mote and  encourage  the  etfectlve  exercise  ol 
civil,  political,  economic,  social,  cultural,  and 
other  rights."  And  tney  agreed  to  "conflrm 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  know  and  act 
upon  bis  rights  and  duties." 

Have  the  Soviets  kept  their  promises? 

Ask  BaJys  Oajauskas,  editor  of  aja  under* 
ground  Catholic  newspaper  In  Lithuania. 

Oajauskas,  a  Helsinki  monitor,  was  con- 
victed of  a  crime  caUed  "slandering  the  Soviet 
State."  He  drew  fifteen  >ears  for  tbat.  ten  of 
them  to  be  spent  in  what  the  Soviets  call  a 
"special  regime"  prison. 

A  "special  regime"  prison  In  the  Soviet 
Union  is  very  special  Indeed.  The  food  in 
such  places  is  especially  bad.  Living  quar- 
ters are  especially  cold  and  crowded.  Medi- 
cal care  and  hygienic  facilities  are  especially 
absent.  And  the  risk  to  life  and  health  and 
sanity  is  especially  great. 

Ask  this  man  what  he  thinks  of  Soviet 
promises. 

Ask  Mikhail  Kukobaka,  a  43-year-old 
workingman  from  Byelorussia  who  bas  spent 
a  quarter  of  bis  life  in  and  out  of  Soviet 
prisons  and  psychiatric  hospitals. 

What  was  bis  crime?  Kukobaka  wrote  an 
essay  about  the  miserable  lives  of  his  fellow 
working  men  and  women.  For  that,  he  was 
convicted  last  year  In  what  the  Soviets  caU 
»  court  of  Justice  for  the  crime  of  slandering 
the  state. 

Ask  Mikhail  Kukobaka  what  he  thinks  of 
Soviet  assurancen. 

And  while  youTe  at  it.  ask  religious  be- 
lievers In  the  Soviet  Union  what  they  think 
of  their  governments  promise  at  Helsinki 
to  "recognize  and  respect  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  to  profess  and  practice,  alone  or 
In  community  with  others,  religion  or  be- 
lief In  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience." 

Ask  and  you  will  learn  that  no  religious 
believer — Christian,  Jew  and  Moslem  alike — 
may  be  a  teacher  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

No  religious  believer  may  be  a  civil  serv- 
ant or  an  offlclal  in  the  government. 

No  religious  believer  may  be  assured  of 
access  to  places  of  worship  or  to  the  serv- 
ices of  the  clergy. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  official  permission  Is 
required  for  a  priest  or  a  minister  or  a  rabbi 
to  visit  the  sick.  Offlclal  permission  Is  re- 
quired even  to  comfort  the  dying.  And  often 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  offlclal  permission  is 
refused. 

In  Moscow  right  now,  another  brave  man 
Father  Oleb  Yakunln.  U  on  trial  for  the 
crime  of  saying  openly  what  everyone 
taows— that  the  guarantees  of  religious 
mMom  In  the  Soviet  Constitution  aren't 
worth  the  paper  they're  written  on 

Fkther  Takunln.  an  Orthodox  priest 
heads  a  group  called  the  Christian  Commit- 
tee for  the  Defense  of  the  Rights  of  Be- 
lievers. He  stands  accused  of  slandering  the 
Soviet  State— by  telling  the  simple  truth. 
Pot  that  crime.  Soviet  "Justice"  threatens 
him  with  seven  years  in  Jail  and  another  Ave 
In  Internal  exile. 

That's  a  high  price  for  neaklrg  the  truth 

in^  to  M*7t  *"  *"'*  '^'"'  ^^°  "*  '^"" 


Ida  ritidel,  a  Jewish  activist,  was  convicted 
in  1010  of  a  crime  called  "malicious  hooli- 
ganism." 

What  did  she  do? 

Ai'ier  wai..mg  seven  years  for  permission  to 
emigrate  to  Israel,  she  finally  hung  a  banner 
out  her  apartment  window.  It  8iin4}ly  read 
"Vvhere  is  my  visa?" 

Ida  Nudel  Is  in  Siberia  today — serving  a 
4-year  sentence. 

She  Is  not  the  only  one.  Tkt  from  it. 

In  i^olaud  today,  we  see  the  inspiring  spec- 
tacle of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  ordi- 
nary working  people  defiantly  standing  up  to 
their  oppressors  and  saying.  "We've  had 
enough." 

Ihe  Polish  workers  know  what  they're  up 
against. 

They  know  that  their  country  Is  sur- 
rounded   by   overwhelming   Soviet    forces. 

They  remember  what  the  Soviets  did  to 
the  Baltic  States  In  the  1940's.  to  Hungary 
In  the  1950's  and  to  Czechoslovakia  in  the 
19a0's. 

The  Polish  people  know  what  Soviet  brute 
force  Is  doing  today  in  Afghanistan. 

But  still,  the  Poles  stand  up. 

Our  Government  has  been  very  careful  so 
far  not  to  say  or  do  anything  that  could 
give  the  Soviets  a  pretext  to  Intervene  In 
Poland. 

I  believe  that's  a  prudent  policy — for  the 
Oovernment. 

But  I  also  believe  that  we  as  the  people 
of  this  country  have  the  right  and  the  obli- 
gation to  ssy  "Poland,  we  respect  you.  we 
admire  you  and  we  stand  with  you." 

I  want  to  hear  American  labor  speaking 
out  for  Poland. 

I  want  to  hear  It  In  our  churches  and  our 
synagogues  and  In  the  halls  of  Congress. 

And  I  want  to  hear  groups  like  this  cne — 
hear  them  say.  "Yes,  Poland,  you're  fl?h*;ing 
our  fight — and  we  are  with  you." 

Yes.  we  must  stand  by  Poland. 

And  I  say  to  you  also  that  we  must  stand 
by  the  heroes  and  heroines  Inside  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself — people  like  Kukobaka  and  Oa- 
jauskas and  Father  Yakunln.  These  are  peo- 
ple who  have  risked  everything  on  behalf  of 
what  they  know  and  what  Is  right. 

We  have  given  them  support  In  the  past. 
Members  of  the  Senate,  myself  included, 
have  written  time  and  again  to  the  Soviet 
leaders  to  ask  tbat  they  be  treated  with 
fairness  and  decency.  But  we  have  heard 
nothing  in  return. 

Two  years  ago  In  1978.  long  before  Afghan- 
istan. I  urged  our  Oovernment  to  withdraw 
from  the  1980  Moscow  Olympics  to  prjtest 
Soviet  violations  of  human  rights.  I  sup- 
ported the  boycott — but  I  wish  only  that 
we'd  done  It  earlier. 

And  I  wish  we  had  moved  earlier  to  Im- 
pose trade  sanctions  against  the  Soviet 
Union  Why  should  we  sell  to  the  Soviets 
the  Western  technology  they  need  to  mod- 
ernize their  economy? 

And  If  the  Soviets  want  to  pour  their  re- 
sources Into  a  vast  weapons  build-up.  then 
I  say  let  them  eat  their  tanks  because  they 
won't  have  U.S.  eraln. 

And  T  say  let  them  know  that  we  In  Amer- 
ica care  and  care  deeply  about  human  rights. 

President  Carter  brought  the  hi<man 
rights  Issue  to  the  forefront  of  American 
policy.  For  that,  he  deserves  great  credit. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  you  ought  to  know 
that  there  are  those  In  our  Government  who 
believe  that  we  should  back  away  from  the 
human  rl-'htji  ivue.  No  less  a  person  than 
Henry  K'«slnger  said  as  much  in  recent  Sen- 
ate testimony. 

There  are  tbose  who  argue  that  our  sup- 
port for  human  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union 
comnllcates  our  relationship  with  that 
country. 

We   must   realize,   these  people  say.   that 

the  Soviets  consider  this  an  Internal  matter. 

And  we  must  be  aware,  they  tell  us.  that 


the  Soviet  leaders  are  very  sensitive  about 
our  criticism. 

Weil,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  tbat  the  Soviet 
leaders  are  sensitive. 

1   wouid  not  want  to  hurt  their  feelinos. 

But  i  want  the  Soviets  to  know  that  I  am 
seasici»e  too.  Anu  I  want  them  to  know  that 
the  Auierlcan  t>eopIe  are  sensitive. 

I  am  sensitive  and  I  am  angry  when  I 
->ear  that  people  like  Mikhail  Kukobaka  have 
beeu  confined  to  mental  hospitals  and  Jails. 
And  the  American  people  are  angry  too. 

I  am  sensitive  and  I  am  angry  when  I 
hear  of  the  200,000  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
beeu  denied  the  right  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

1  am  sensitive  and  i  am  angry  when  I 
read  that  people  like  Pat-ier  Yakunln  and 
Vliitoros  i'eti.us  nave  been  Jailed  for  slander- 
lag  ibe  Soviet  state. 

riow,  I  ask  you.  can  these  men  slander  a 
state  whose  own  actions  bring  down  upon  It 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  every  civilized 
person? 

If  it  la  a  crime  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  make 
that  country  look  absard,  then  let  them  put 
the  Judges  in  these  cases  on  trial.  Let  them 
haul  Mr.  Brezhnev  into  the  dock.  Let  them 
try  tiie  secret  police,  the  Informers  and  the 
communist  party  officials  who  are  so  fright- 
ened, so  Insecure  In  power  that  they  make 
their  country  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
world. 

The  Soviet  Government  may  suppress  In- 
dividuals. But  even  the  KOB  cannot  kill  the 
idea  of  liberty. 

And  maxe  no  mistake  about  It — the  idea 
of  liberty  is  loose  in  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
day—just as  it  is  loose  in  Poland  and  in  the 
otner  nations  of  the  Soi'let  empire. 

I  do  not  say  the  major  changes  are  about 
to  taKe  place  today  or  tomorrow. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  dissidents  are  in 
a  position  to  challenge  the  might  of  the  So- 
viet state. 

But  I  do  think  that  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
sidents demonstrates  tbat  there  Is  a  deep 
unease  la  Soviet  society.  I  think  that  they 
represent  a  desire  on  the  part  of  millions  of 
people  there  for  a  better  life  for  more  free- 
dom, for  the  right  to  practice  religion  and  to 
honor  a  national  heritage.  I  believe  that  those 
desires  will  grow  stronger  and  better  orga- 
nized. And  someday,  they  wUl  be  felt  at  the 
center  of  Soviet  power. 

Because  I  believe  these  things.  I  reject  the 
counsel  of  those  who  think  that  our  coun- 
try should  back  down  on  human  rights. 

I  reject  the  Idea  that  we  should  stop  both- 
ering the  Soviet  authorities  with  demands 
about  the  liberties  guaranteed  to  their  citi- 
zens by  the  Helsinki  accords  and  the  univer- 
sal declai^tlon  of  human  rights. 

I  believe  that  we  should  bother  them,  as 
often  and  as  forcefully  as  we   can. 

And  I  believe  further  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  bother  our  own  government,  to  let 
our  leaders  know  that  the  American  people 
strongly  support  them  when  they  take  up 
the  cause  of  human  rights. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  I.  for  one.  will  never 
back  down  on  human  rights.  And  I  urge  you 
in  the  strongest  terms  never  to  abandon  the 
dream  that  someday,  somehow,  the  nine 
million  people  of  Byelorussia  wUl  live  in 
freedom. 

That  is  a  worthy  cause.  It  Is  a  cause  that  Is 
In  keeping  with  this  country's  finest  tradi- 
tions. And  It  Is  a  cause  that  wlU  always  have 
my  strong  support  .9 


SCIENCE  POUCY 

•  Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Mathtas  has  recently  given  a  speech 
which  I  believe  deserves  to  be  recognized. 
His  leadership  and  understanding  of  the 
issues  involved  in  science  research  and 
policy  are  to  be  commended.  As  many 
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in  the  scientific  community  will  attest  to, 
politicians  have,  in  the  past,  not  locused 
on  the  lundamental  need  for  basic  and 
appUed  research  as  the  backbone  of  our 
current      economic      system.      Senator 


wish  to  suggest  a  structure  for  the  salt  of 
DNA".  Today,  we  are  still  reeling  from  the 
full  significance  and  consequences  of  their 
great  discovery. 

In  1975  the  big  news  was  the  fall  of  Saigon 
and  the  near  fall  of  New  York,  the  C-A  and 


Mathias  very  aptly  describes  the  need  for     the  fbi.  Meanwhile,  a  team  of  scientists 

science  research  and  the  need  science       -  "       ■*  "■         ^•"-"•"  ~"- 

policy  must  play  in  pubUc  poUcy. 

President,    I   aslt   that    Senator 


Mr 

Maihias'  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  speech  lollows: 
The  FuTtJaE  of  Biomeoical  Sciences  in  the 
UNITED  States 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  invited  to  give 
the  New  Brunswick  Lecture  at  this  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  Micro- 
biology. I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak 
before  this  august  body  of  scientists.  And 
I  look  forward  to  a  frank  exchange  of  views 
that  wUl  enable  me  and  my  staff  to  help  you 


at  Harvard  constructed  a  mammalian  gene. 
Weighing  the  historic  significance  of  these 
leading  political  events  against  contempo- 
raneous achievements  in  the  sciences,  you 
cannot  fall  but  agree  with  George  WUl  that 
In  the  long  run  the  Impact  of  the  scientific 
events  dwarfs  to  Insignificance  the  political 
events  which  at  the  tune  dominated  the 
news. 


accident*  and  apparent  abuses  associated 
with  technology." 

The  Inevitable  result  of  all  this,  as  tbe 
OTA  report  concludes,  "has  been  the  growing 
polltlclzatlon  of  science  and  technology". 
The  public  Is  no  longer  satisfied  with  phrase 
making  about  "pubUc  poUcy";  the  public 
wants  to  make  policy  and.  indeed,  that  Is 
the  public's  right.  Scientists  and  poUtlclans 
alike  stand  to  gain  by  paying  attention  to 
public  concern  and  to  a  large  extent  I  think 
most  of  VIS  are  doing  that. 

The  scientific  community  obviously  can 
respond  successfully  to  this  challenge  as 
witness  the  way  sclentUlc  organizations,  such 
as  this,  have  responded  to  the  public  policy 
Implications  Inherent  In  recombinant  DNA. 

I'd  like  to  offer  some  suggestions  about  two 


I  was  so  forcibly  struck  by  the  Importance 

of   George   WUl's  tribute  to  science  that  I  ,„                           »,     ,..  i„„„i„.  „^„„«i,-. 

made  a  Ipeech  about  It  in  the  Senate  which  »peclfic  ways  you  »^°"1<», '°'^'f  y°^Tf 

^  prlnl«l  in   the  Concrbbionai.  Record,  m  Infiuenctag  pub  Ic  policy  «o«^f^»'«'y . 


;:sp   the"  t"ruly  mlraculo;ls  future  that"  Is     sciences    association    In    the    country,    and     -^^^^  Z^-'^^n^^ ^^l,. 
within  the  reach  ol  science.  would  have  a  chance  to  express  my  admlra-     l°J^J  J^.,  ,:^  ^J^^t^v 


within  the  reach  of  science 

Under  any  circumstances.  I  would  be 
proud  to  stand  here  but  as  the  senior  United 
SUtes  Senator  from  iiaryland.  I  am  espe- 
cially proud  because  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions my  fellow  Marylanders  have  made  to 
this  Society.  Dr.  Riley  Housewrlght  has  Just 
become  your  Executive  Director.  Dr.  Joe 
Joseph.  Director  of  Laboratories  in  Maryland, 
was  recently  elected  to  an  eighth  term  as  the 
Society's  Secretary — a  position  which  Dr. 
Donald  Shay  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
Dental  School  handled  with  distinction  for 
many  years.  Dr.  Rita  Colwell.  the  Director  of 
Maryland's  Sea  Grant  Program,  is  a  convener 
of  several  of  your  scientific  sessions.  And 
last,  but  from  my  point  of  view  certainly 
not  least,  your  Congressional  Fellow  for  this 
year.  Dr.  Henry  Williams,  is  also  a  Mary- 
lander  and  he  is  working  on  my  staff. 

So  I  have  many  parochial  reasons  to  be 
proud  of  this  Society  and  lU  work.  But  I 
have  other  good  reasons  as  well.  They  stem 
from  my  experience  with  the  type  of  leader- 
ship that  you.  the  members  of  this  Society, 
have  provided  to  our  country  and  to  the  en- 
tire world  In  moving  us  to  new  frontiers  In 
science.  Without  your  vision,  without  your 
dedication  aua  your  hard  work,  without  the 
fruits  of  your  genius,  the  United  States 
would  not  lead  the  world  today  in  biomedical 
scientific  research. 

I  am  equally  proud  of  the  unsung  heroes 
and  heroines  among  you  who  work  In  clinical 
and  medical  laboratories  to  keep  America 
healthy  and  of  those  who  ensure  the  safety 
of  our  water  and  food  and  our  environment. 
Your  Invisible  hands  sustain  the  quality  of 
all  our  lives.  Yet  all  too  often  your  work 
goes  unnoticed,  unpralsed  and  under- 
supported. 

Occasionally,  however,  someone  has  the 
wit  and  the  wisdom  to  give  proper  recoRnl- 
tlon  to  the  wondrous  work  of  scientists.  Col- 
umnist George  Will,  for  example,  wrote  a 
memorable  column  on  the  Most  Consequen- 
tial Event  of  1975  which  began  with  a  fasci- 
nating retrospective  glance  at  what  had  made 
news  In  earlier  years  as  compared  to  the 
events  that  ultimately  proved  to  be  trtily 
consequential.  In  1932.  the  biggest  news  was 
the  election  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
But  It  was  also  In  1932  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity In  England  that  James  Chadwlck  discov- 
ered the  neutron  which  was  the  key  to  atomic 
fission.  Chadwlck's  dlscoverv  was  not  a  big 
newsmaker  in  1932;  13  years  later  It  was 
not  only  "big  news",  it  was  a  big  noise  as 
well. 

Will  points  cut  that.  "Tn  1953  the  big  news 
events  were  that  Elsenhower  became  Presi- 
dent, an  armistice  was  negotiated  In  Korea, 
and  Konrad  Adenauer  was  Time  magazine's 
'man  of  the  year' ".  But  evervone  In  this 
audience  surely  Is  familiar  with  another 
event  which  took  place  that  year:  Watson 
and  Crick  published  a  paper  that  began.  "We 


tlon  for  you  face-to-face — admiration  that 
Is  shared  by  members  of  the  Congress  and 
by  the  American  people  who.  I  believe,  are 
Increasingly  aware  of  your  achievements. 

Politicians  like  to  pretend  that  they  are 
MP  to  any  challenge,  but  trying  to  find  some- 


and  risks.  If  there  are  any. 

The  point  of  scientists  Involving  them- 
selves more  In  the  legislative  and  political 
system  Is  obvious.  This  system  determines 
what  support  wUl  be  allocated  to  research 
and  It  devises  regulations  and  policies  that 
affect  a   range   of   your  activities  from   the 


thing  pithy  to  say  to  an  organization  whose     -^-'  -     ^  '      ^^^  ^^^  accountabll 

members  have  claimed  more  Nobel  Prlz««  In     [t'?*„j°'re8earchers.  as  addressed  by  the  in 
medicine    and    physiology    than    any   other     ">  "'  rcoc^^i^  j 

group  is  a  challense  that  would  daunt  even 
tbe  most  dauntless  among  us 


What  I  would  like  to  do  today  and  what 
I  hope  wUl  be  useful  for  you  Is  to  discuss 
the  future  of  biomedical  research  in  this 
country  from  my  perspective  on  Capitol  HUl. 

There  are  two  Important  facts  which  are 
crucial  to  this  topic — (1)  basic  research  In 
this  country  Is  60  percent  government 
funded:  and  (2)  some  of  the  results  of  that 
research,  such  as  genetic  engineering,  have 
grave  and  far-reaching  LmpUcatlons  for  our 
society. 

Largely  because  of  these  two  factors,  scien- 
tific research  has  come  and.  in  my  view,  will 
continue  to  come  under  increasingly  close 
scrutiny  by  the  public.  And  the  coroUary  to 
this  Is  that  any  issue  that  sparks  public 
reaction,  positive  or  negative,  also  sparks 
the  Involvement  of  elected  officials  at  various 
levels  of  government.  As  public  Interest  in- 
creases, science.  In  my  opinion,  will  come 
under  greater  political  Influence. 

Now  I  know  many  of  you  question  why 
something  as  seemingly  apolitical  as  science 
and  the  work  you  do  shovild  come  under  po- 
litical scrutiny.  The  answer.  I  think,  lies  In 
the  public's  very  proper  concern  to  have  a 
say  In  where  tax  dollars  go.  In  how  and  to 
what  purpose  these  dollars  wUl  be  speat 
and  In  what  results  these  dollars  buy. 

Public  Interest  translates  Into  pressure  on 
the  elected  officials  who  act  on  budgets  and 
aoproDrlatlons — the  budget  for  scientific  re- 
search Included.  Thia  Is  the  way  our  govern- 
ment works  and  it  Is  not  such  a  bad  way. 
The  "pupe-mlnrted"  scientist  who  crlngas  at 
the  thought  of  his  work  being  thrown  Into 
the  political  arena  for  scrutiny  must  come 
to  grlos  with  the  realities  of  today's  world. 

A  recent  reDort  of  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  underscores  this  po'nt.  It  says: 

"The  public's  increasing  concern  about  the 
effects  of  science  and  technology  has  led  to 
demands  for  greater  participation  In  deci- 
sions on  scientific  and  te-hnoloplcal  Issues. 
An  Increasingly  e<iucated  population  s'riiied 


famous  OMB  circular  A-21.  to  the  certifi- 
cation of  clinical  microbiologist*. 

As  you  know,  tbe  budget  process  conslste 
of  a  long  chain  of  events  beginning  with  the 
Individual  federal  agencies  and  ending  with 
the  Congress.  Your  society  and  other  pro- 
fessional associations  have  done  a  creditable 
Job  of  establishing  contact  In  the  agencies 
and  keeping  track  of  the  budget  as  It  mean- 
ders through  the  Congress.  But  the  counsel 
of  scientists  In  the  field  and  In  the  labo- 
ratory Is  also  needed.  especlaUy  when  Con- 
gress begins  Its  deliberations.  Wben  a  leg- 
islative measure  with  some  scientific  or  tech- 
nological aspect  comes  before  a  committee 
on  which  a  Senator  or  Representative  from 
your  district  !«rves.  make  your  representa- 
tive aware  of  your  interest  and  your  ex- 
pertise. y»8k  to  testify  or.  working  through 
your  society,  offer  to  provide  position  p^>ers 
or  other  assistance.  Being  present  at  the 
creation  Is  the  very  best  way  of  Influencing 
what  Is  created. 

A  good  example  of  what  I'm  talking  about 
was  covered  In  a  recent  article  In  your  publi- 
cation, the  "ASM  News".  It  reported  that 
Representative  George  Brown  had  been  get- 
ting "bags  of  maU"  opposing  the  use  of  lire 
animals  In  research,  but  had  received  little 
Input  from  scientists  knowledgeable  about 
laboratory  animals  and  tbe  alternatives  to 
using  live  animals  In  research  and  testing. 
There's  a  lesson  to  be  learned  here. 

Without  such  expert  testimony,  we  In 
Congress,  risk  producing  legislation  that  is 
skewed  In  one  direction  or  another  and  you 
risk  aUowlng  a  situation  to  develop  that  may 
Inhibit  your  scientific  Inquiries. 

Members  of  Congress  welcome  yotir  input. 
Very  few  of  us  are  professional  scientists. 
Generally  our  knowledge  of  science  Is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  education  and  infor- 
mation we  receive  from  government  agencies, 
lobbyists.  Interest  groups  and  Informed  con- 
stituents such  as  yourselves. 

In  recent  years  special  Interest  groups 
have  burgeoned  on   the  Capitol   HUl  land- 


at  exerting  Influence  over  policy  maVers  scape.  They  are  both  aggressive  and  sophisti- 
cated In  pressing  their  suits  on  Congress  on 
such  matters  as  the  environment,  nuclear 
energy  and  genetic  engineering.  To  provide 
a  counterbalance,  where  one  is  lacking,  the 
scientific  community  must  also  exert  itself 
to  Inform,  to  educate  and  to  communicate 
with  elected  officials.  This  wUl  not  only  pro- 
tect your  own  interest,  but  also  aUow  those 
of   us   In   policy-making   positions   to   have 


seems  to  be  a  strrne  trend  for  the  future. 
The  media  has  olayed  an  lmtx>rtant  role  in 
this  development,  reporting  more  and  more 
on  breakthroughs  in  science  and  technology 
as  well  as  on  accldent.s.  pollution,  and  tbe 
sl(»e  efTects  or  noten«^l8l  d«n<^'s  o'  jome 
technolot^es.  Whl'e  m'sunderstanrtJng  per- 
haps, the  nature  of  science  as  a  '^rocess.  the 
public  Is  becoming  disenchanted  by  recent 
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to    the    professional    knowledge    so 
necessary  to  sound  decision. 

You  snould  also  involve  yourselves  In  the 
question  of  government  regulation.  Person- 
ally, I  believe  the  government  sbould  be  tbe 
regulator  of  last  resort.  But  I  do  not  question 
for  a  moment  that  government  has  a  very 
legitimate  role  to  play  in  the  regulatory  proc- 
estt  under  certain  circumstances. 

TbJkX,  principle  was  established  on  No- 
vember 15,  17/7,  when  the  Second  Conti- 
nental Congress,  meeting  at  Yoric,  Penns>l- 
vanla,  adopted  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
which  contained  provisions  later  written  into 
our  Constitution.  Among  them  was  the  idea 
that  a  federal  government  Is  obligated  "to 
promote  the  general  welfare".  That  idea  was 
Included  in  the  Third  Article  of  Confedera- 
tion but  10  years  later  the  Framers  of  the 
Constitution  moved  It  up  to  the  Preamble 
to  underscoire  Its  Importance. 

Looking  at  the  historical  development  of 
this  concept  over  tbe  past  200  years,  I  think 
It  is  clear  that  It  has  come  to  mean  the 
federal  government  is  obliged  to  Intervene 
"to  promote  the  general  welfare"  of  the 
citizenry  when  no  one  else  can  or  will  satisfy 
a  perceived  need.  I'd  like  to  repeat  that 
qualifying  phrase,  "when  nobody  else  can  or 
will  satisfy  a  perceived  need",  because  it  is 
central  to  the  question  of  federal  regulation. 
I  think  I  can  explain  what's  Involved  here 
by  taking  a  look  at  bow  we  have  dealt  with 
some  of  tbe  ethical  issues  raised  by  biomedi- 
cal research.  These  are  dUDcult  problems. 
Oovemment  has  an  obligation  to  protect  so- 
ciety but,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  want 
to  Impose  undue  limitations  on  scientific  In- 
quiry. To  deal  with  such  areas  as  fetal  re- 
search, tbe  use  of  prisoners  as  guinea  pigs, 
tbe  protection  of  patients  In  behavioral  re- 
search, we  have  established  by  legislation  a 
National  Commission  for  the  Protection  of 
Human  Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Be- 
havioral Reseacb. 

This  Commission,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent has  produced  a  series  of  reports,  so 
widely  acclaimed  for  their  competence  and 
fairness  to  both  scientist  and  citizen,  that 
they  have  effectively  set  the  standards  in 
these  fields,  and  defused  some  potentially 
explosive  societal  bombs.  Again,  the  g^ulde- 
llnes  for  recombinant  DNA  research  put 
out  by  NTH  have  been  accepted  as  fair  and 
reasonable  by  most  scientists  and  citizen 
groups.  So  they  have  short-circuited  what 
might  have  been  hasty  and  overly  restrictive 
legislation  by  the  Congress. 

Why  were  these  efforts  successful?  First,  It 
la  clear  that  only  tbe  federal  government 
could  have  tackled  these  problems.  But  most 
importantly,  success  was  almost  assured  by 
the  willingness  of  the  biomedical  commu- 
nity to  become  Involved  and  to  lend  tbe 
process  Its  energy.  Its  wisdom  and  Its  pres- 
tige That  Is  the  essential  point  here. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  scientists  can 
regulate  themselves  and  their  Inquiries  In 
ways  that  will  "promote  the  general  welfare" 
Obvloualv,  they  can.  The  question  Is  whether 
they  will;  whether  they  are  willing  to.  If 
they  are  not.  the  federal  government  has  a 
duty  to  fill  the  gap  It  is  really  up  to  you 
whether  or  not  a  gap  develops. 

Two  areas  will  no  doubt  be  the  focrjs  of 
debate  In  the  future  The  first  has  to  do  with 
certain  types  of  genetic  research  In  humans 
The  experiments  which  led  to  the  so-called 
"cloning "  of  mice  have  already  raised  some 
eyebrows.  Th«8-  exp-rlments  have  Dromot-d 
calU  for  a  ban  on  this  type  of  research  In 
humans. 

Tbe  other  cnntrOTrerslai  urea  Is  In  ♦>!? 
rapidly  developing  genetic  Industry.  Ma'slve 
•cale-up  operations  of  Industrial  processes 
which  make  use  of  genetlcallv-enirtneered  or- 
ganisms or  their  orod.icts  are  causing  some 
concern.  This  concern  is  t«lrected  more  to- 
ward industry  and  industrlalUts  than  towwl 
science  and  scientists. 


Not  unnaturally,  the  public  is  apprehen- 
sive about  tbe  potential  for  abuse  especially 
where  there  is  scrun^  competition  in  a  de- 
veloping industry  f^r  a  uo^  uiiuuei  su^h  as 
we  find  with  recombinant  DNA.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  wUi  be  a  market  of  more 
than  Vi  billion  for  recombinant  DNA  prod- 
ucts by  1990.  That  is  up  from  a  projected 
•3.6  million  in  1982.  Obviously,  DNA  tech- 
nology is  big  business  and,  while  1  have  high 
rejjard  for  ousiness,  the  negative  eilects  on 
our  lives  caused  by  some  industries  cannot 
be  overlooked.  Tbe  Industrial  contamination 
of  tbe  James  River  with  kepo.,e  Is  an  ex- 
ample which  comes  immediately  to  mind. 

ihe  second  area  I  mentioned  where  you 
should  get  involved,  was  that  of  public  ed- 
ucation. The  public  needs  education  and  In- 
formation in  the  science  area  today  more 
than  ever  before.  Ihe  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  the  Educatioa  Department  pro- 
duced a  Joint  report  recently  that  suggests 
tbe  American  public  today  lis  on  the  verge 
of  becomi^ig  scientliically  illiterate.  This  Is 
a  dangerous  situation  because  It  comes  at 
a  time  when  American  citizens  are  becoming 
more  and  more  involved  iu  tbe  regulatory 
and  policy  decisions  that  set  directions  for 
scientific  inquiry  and  technological  develop- 
meat.  Unle&s  something  is  done  to  reverse 
this  trend  toward  scientific  Illiteracy,  im- 
portant national  decisions  on  science  and 
technology  will  be  at  best  uninspired  and 
very  lljteiy  uninformed. 

I  am  happy  that  the  scientific  community 
has  begun  to  attack  the  problem  of  public 
Ignorance  of  science  Issues  through  a  num- 
ber of  lay  publications  which  have  appeared 
over  the  last  year  or  so.  But  this  must  be 
considered  only  the  beginning.  Science  edu- 
cation is  not  yoiir  responsibility  exclusively. 
Substantial  leadership  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment too  will  be  necessary  to  turn  this 
situation  around.  Well  need  help  from  com- 
munity leaders  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ment too  to  change  attitudes  on  our  school 
curriculum  where  the  declining  emphasis  on 
science  and  mathematics  is  In  marked  con- 
trast to  other  Industrialized  countries. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  final  point  that 
I  would  like  to  discuss — the  relationship  be- 
tween scientific  research  and  a  healthy  econ- 
omy. 

A  talk  of  this  sort  Is  not  the  place  to  go 
Into  the  nltty-grltty  of  budget  recommenda- 
tions and  budget  cuts.  But  I  would  be  re- 
miss not  to  mention  OMB's  recommended 
cuts  in  the  National  Science  Foundation 
budget. 

Ronald  Reagan  comes  Into  office  with  a 
clear  mandate  to  do  something  about  the 
economy.  And  that  mandate  quite  specifi- 
cally Includes  cutting  the  federal  budget. 

To  come  to  grips  with  the  hard  facts  of 
our  economic  life  and  do  battle  with  run- 
away inflation,  soaring  Interest  rates  and 
sagging  productivity,  will  require  a  deter- 
mined national  effort.  It  will  require  sacrifice 
and  belt-tightening  from  everyone.  Every 
single  person  in  America  must  be  prepared 
to  give  up  something  he  or  she  prizes  In 
order  to  get  something  we  all  need — eco- 
nomis  stability. 

Basic  research,  although  It  tops  my  per- 
sonal list  of  cost-effective  programs,  is  not 
going  to  be  Immune  from  harm  when  the 
budget  cuts  are  made.  But,  It  Is  up  to  us, 
working  together,  to  see  that  we  do  not  get 
Involved  in  a  budget-cutting  exercise  that  Is 
penny-wise  and  pound-fooUsh  Frankly,  I 
think  cutting  science  education  and  funds 
for  upgrading  laboratories  Is  pound-foolish. 
We  have  got  to  get  acros-?  the  idea  both  In 
the  Congress  and  to  the  American  people 
that  this  Is  one  area  of  the  budget  where 
cuts  sboiUd  be  made  delicately  and  with 
surgical  instruments  not  bv  hacking  away 
with  a  butcher's  cleaving  knife. 
Winston  Churchill  observed  that  "Modem 


science  Is  standing  on  tiptoe,  ready  to  open 
the  doors  of  a  golden  age". 

To  paraphrase  another  of  Sir  Winston's 
famous  sayings:  I  was  not  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  preside  over  the 
slamming  of  those  golden  doors  In  the  face 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  or  any 
of  the  rest  of  our  brilliant  scientific  research 
galaxy. 

I  want  to  help  science  open  the  doors  to 
that  golden  age.  I  count  on  you  to  show  me 
bow.A 
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VIETNAM  VETERANS'  READJUST- 
MENT BENEFITS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
th2  Senate  Budget  Committee  voted  to 
restore  $25  million  in  funds  to  continue 
a  counseling  readjustment  program  for 
Vietnam  veterans.  The  program  which  is 
conducted  in  veterans'  centers  in  90  cities 
across  the  Nation  was  begun  last  year 
and  has  the  support  of  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committees  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  The  program  has  provided  treat- 
ment for  more  than  55,000  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  have  experienced  delayed 
stressed  syndrome  and  other  adjustment 
problems  following  their  return  from 
service  in  Vietnam. 

On  March  20  the  Washington  Star 
published  an  excellent  column  explain- 
ing why  the  veterans'  readjustment  cen- 
ters have  been  an  unqualified  success.  I 
ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows : 
(From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  20,  1981) 
Lionized  Viet  Vets  in  the  Cold 
( By  Marc  Leepson ) 
What's  going  on  here?  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration budget-cutters  are  planning  to  ax 
the  Veterans  Administration's  readjustment 
counseling  program  for  Vietnam  veterans — 
the  government's  only  successful  program  for 
aiding  Vietnam   vets.   Former  VA   Adminis- 
trator Max  Cleland  testified  to  the  dire  need 
for  such  a  program  before  Congress  12  year* 
ago.  Yet  It  was  not  until  1979  that  Congress 
set  aside  funds  to  set  up  storefront  Vet  Cen- 
ters In  cities  across  the  country. 

Nearly  everyone — Including  members  of 
Congress  who  fought  against  funding  pro- 
grams such  as  this — agrees  that  the  Vet 
Centers  are  an  unqualified  success.  Last  year 
50,000  Vietnam  veterans  and  their  families 
came  to  the  centers  for  counseling.  Many  had 
given  up  on  traditional  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospitals,  where  services  are  geared 
more  toward  the  problems  of  older  veterans — 
primarily  from  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
War. 

UNLIKE  THE  VA 

The  Vet  Centers  are  different.  Located  In 
city  neighborhoods  and  staffed  only  by  Viet- 
nam vets,  tbe  atmosphere  is  decidedly  xm- 
VA-llke. 

Cleland  said  there  was  a  "tremendous  out- 
pouring" of  calls  to  Vet  Centers  across  the 
country  during  the  welcoming  ceremonies  for 
the  former  52  American  hostages  held  by 
Iran. 

"The  whole  hostage  Issue  triggered  a  deep 
emotional  res;x>nse  upon  the  part  of  the 
Vietnam  veterans,"  Cleland  said  in  a  March 
4  National  Public  Radio  interview,  "because 
they  didn't  get  that  kind  of  treatment  when 
they  came  back.  So  they  were  calling  up  and 
they  were  experiencing  again  some  readjust- 
ment pain.  And  now  I'm  afraid  those  centers 
vrtU  be  lost." 

Most  Vietnam  veterans  have  adjusted  well 
to  life  back  In  the  United  States   But  many 


vets— especially  those  who  served  In  com- 
bat—are experiencing  varying  degrees  of 
psychological  problems.  Cleland,  the  first 
Vietnam  vet  to  head  the  VA  began  to  estab- 
lish programs  for  Vietnam  veterans  when 
he  took  over  the  agency  four  years  ago.  He 
expanded  alcoholism  treatment  and  drug 
rehabilitation  units  and  instituted  outreach 
programs  for  disabled  vets.  Two  years  ago, 
Cleland  and  a  congressional  caucus  of  Viet- 
nam vets  succeeded  in  pushing  through 
Congress  legislation  setting  up  the  Vet  Cen- 
ters on  a  two-year  pilot  basis. 
obeyed  the  call 

Vietnam  veterans  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  President  Reagan  would  continue 
supporting  the  program,  which  was  sched- 
uled to  come  up  for  congressional  review  In 
September.  At  a  White  House  ceremony 
swarding  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
to  retired  Vietnam  hero  Army  Master  Sgt. 
Ray  P  Benavldez.  Reagan  lionized  Vietnam 
vets,  calling  them,  "a  group  of  American 
fighting  men  who  had  obeyed  their  coun- 
try's call  and  fought  as  bravely  and  as  well 
as  any  Americans  In  our  history  .  .  .  There 
has  been  no  thank  you  for  their  sacrifice." 

It  now  looks  as  If  the  "thank  you  "  Reagan 
and  OMB  Director  David  Stockman  have  In 
mind  for  tens  of  thousands  of  Vietnam  vets 
Is  taking  away  the  one  government  program 
that  has  worked  well  for  them. 

The  White  House  wants  to  cut  a  total 
of  $900  minion  from  the  VA's  fiscal  1982 
budget  Tn  addition  to  the  Vet  Centers  two 
programs  for  Vietnam  vets — l«gal  Services 
aid  and  a  job  development  program — are  to 
be  cut. 

This  year  the  Vet  Centers  are  budgeted 
for  about  »12  million  out  of  a  total  VA 
bud''et  of  some  $22  billion.  "It's  such  a  rela- 
tively smnll  amount."  said  Reo.  Dwvld 
Bonlor  D-Mlch..  of  the  con^regslon"!  V'<»*- 
nam  Veterans  Caucus,  "and  I  know  that  the 
admlnlstrstlon's  position  h»8  be»n:  'We'l. 
everyone  S'<vs  thnt  •  Put  It's  such  a  cood 
protTam  th<«t  1*  would  he  a  tragedy  to  let  It 
die  Just  when  It's  In  Its  Infancy." 

DEEPEK  FKUSTR*'nON 

Max  Cleland  pointed  out  that  President 
Reagan  praised  Vietnam  vets  during  the 
presidential  campaign  and  called  their  war 
effort  "a  noble  cause."  Cancelling  the  pro- 
gram, Cleland  told  NPR,  "Is  .  .  .  going  to 
deepen  the  sense  of  frustration  and  sense 
of  alienation  on  the  part  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. And  It's  going  to  look  to  them  as  an- 
other case  of  governmental  b.s.  where  p>oll- 
tlclans  say  one  thing  during  a  campaign  but 
turn  right  around  and  do  another." 

It  now  appears  as  If  the  politicians  on 
Capitol  Hill  at  least  will  fight  to  keep  the 
Vet  Centers  In  operation.  The  Senate  Budget 
Committee  March  17  recommended  adding 
$25  million  for  the  Vet  Centers  program  at 
the  same  time  It  proposed  slashing  billions 
of  dollars  for  other  programs.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  Is  expected  to  follow 
suit.  Then  It  vrill  be  up  to  the  two  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees  to  fund  the  programs. 
The  President,  of  course,  will  still  have  the 
final  say-so. 

It's  still  not  too  late  for  Reagan  to  drop 
his  opposition,  and  let  Congress  know  that 
he  Is  devoted  to  the  "noble  cause"  of  keep- 
ing the  Vet  Centers  In  operation.ft 


FABULOUS  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  NEW 
JERSEY  STUDENT,  PLA-ifWRIGHT 

•  Mr.  WnilAMS.  Mr,  President,  on 
April  1,  those  who  visit  the  Kennedy 
Center  will  be  treated  to  a  wonderful 
performance  of  the  1981  winner  of  the 
American  College  Theatre  Festival's  Na- 
tional Playwrlting  Award. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  both  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Center  and  the  senior 


Senator  from  New  Jersey,  to  note  that 
the  award-winning  production.  Going 
On !  was  written  by  a  student  at  William 
Paterson  College  in  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Glenn  Trelbitz. 

Mr.  Tre.bitz.  who  lives  in  Montville. 
N.J.,  began  his  work  on  Going  On !  as  part 
of  a  workshop  project  in  a  course  taught 
by  Dr,  Will  B.  Grant  of  William  Pater- 
son's  Department  of  Theatre. 

Mr.  President,  a  fine  artistic  achieve- 
ment by  an  American  playwright  Is  al- 
ways cause  for  celebration  and  even 
more  so  when  it  comes  from  someone 
young  and  someone  with  such  a  bright 
future. 

I  know  that  those  who  attend  the  per- 
formance on  April  1  will  enjoy  Mr.  Trei- 
bitz  bright  and  lively  musical,  and  I 
just  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  our 
warmest  congratulations  to  Mr.  Treibitz 
and  to  his  fellow  students,  performers, 
and  faculty  members  at  William  Pater- 
son College's  Theatre  Department. 

I  ask  that  a  short  summary  of  "Going 
On!"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  summary  follows: 
Going  On! 
Oolng  On !  a  new  musical  produced  by  the 
Department  of  Theatre  and  Pioneer  Players 
of  William  Paterson  College,  directed  by  Dr. 
WIU  B.  Grant  Jr.,  Professor  of  Theatre  and 
written  by  WUUam  Paterson  College  studeni, 
Glenn    Trelbitz   of    Montville,    New    Jersey, 
has  won  tbe  National  Playwrlting  Award  for 
1981     of     the     American     College     Theatre 
Festival. 

Oolng  On!  began  as  a  workshop  project  In 
Dr.  Grant's  Acting:  Realism  class  With  six 
students.  Joyce  Kllngenberg,  Anne  Kenny, 
Donna  Marturano,  G.  Mark  Jenkins,  Art  Den- 
boske,  and  John  Corcoran,  the  work  was 
known  as  College  Life  and  was  performed  In 
Hunzlker  Theatre  on  April  28.  1980.  Positive 
reception  by  both  students  and  faculty  and 
administrators  lead  Glenn  to  create  a  fuU- 
lengtta  work  which  was  designed  and  staged 
for  the  Shea  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
The  full-length  version  opened  November 
13,  1980  at  8:00  and  received  a  standing  ova- 
tion at  each  performance.  Regional  adjudi- 
cators from  the  American  College  Theatre 
Festival,  Dr.  Violet  KateU,  Dr.  Roger  Cornish, 
Dr.  Ted  Cooper  and  Dr  Ramon  Delgado. 
viewed  the  play  on  Saturday,  November  15 
and  extended  an  invitation  to  the  company 
to  perform  at  the  University  of  Delaware  as 
part  of  tbe  Region  II  Festival  Competition. 

Rehearsing  throughout  the  traditional 
Christmas  vacation  to  develop  the  script,  the 
cast,  production  crew  and  orchestra  of  45 
members  then  traveled  to  Delaware  and  per- 
formed a  matinee  performance  on  Friday, 
January  9th.  Once  again,  the  script  and  the 
production  received  a  standing  ovation. 

In  the  audience  during  the  Delaware  per- 
formance were  the  judges  of  the  National 
Playwrlting  Committee:  well-known  theatre 
critic  Martin  Gottfried,  scholar  and  play- 
vn-lght  Christian  Moe  and  playwright  Conine 
Jacker  and  David  Young  producing  director 
of  the  American  Theatre  College  Festival. 
Their  Judgement  of  Going  On!  brings  the 
production  to  Washington. 

The  American  College  Theatre  Festival  Is 
the  most  prestigious  theatre  festival  in  the 
United  States.  The  National  Playwrlting 
Award  honors  Mr.  Trelbitz  with  a  $2500  schol- 
arship, professional  representation  of  his 
work  by  both  Samuel  French  Play  Service 
and  the  William  Morris  Agency,  and  member- 
ship In  the  Dramatists  Guild. 

The  American  College  Theatre  Festival  also 
honors  William  Paterson  College  by  Inviting 
the  Pioneer  Players  "Theatre  Department 
Company,  directed  by  Dr   Grant,  to  perform 


the  production  of  Goin^  On!  at  the  Terrac* 
Theatre  in  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  on  Wednesday.  April  1st 
at  7:30,  Thursday,  April  2nd  at  2:00  and 
Thursday,  April  2nd  at  7:30. 

Prior  to  tbe  performance  on  April  I.  1981. 
Glenn  Trelbitz  will  receive  the  National  Play- 
writing  Award,  and  Dr.  Jay  Ludwlg.  Dean  of 
the  School  of  the  Arts  and  Communication 
will  accept  the  grand  prize  on  behalf  of  WU- 
Uam Paterson  College  of  NJ.  Following  the 
performance,  student  members  will  be  given 
medallons  for  their  participation  in  the  pro- 
duction by  tbe  AMACO  companies  who  spon- 
sor ACTF.# 

BISHOP  BURT  ON  THE  ARMS  RACE 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  recently  came  across  a  press  account 
of  an  address  given  by  Bishop  John  Burt, 
one  of  Ohio's  most  distinguished  religious 
leaders,  before  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Ohio.  Bishop 
Burt's  remarks  have  special  relevance 
for  this  period  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Our  Nation's  "mortal  enemy,"  Bishop 
Burt  told  the  delegates  "Is  war— war 
itself." 

TTiat,  Mr.  President,  is  a  very  simple 
truth — and  one  that  is  too  easy  to  forget. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  we  must 
take  prudent  steps  to  strengthen  our 
defense  posture. 

But  I  also  believe  that  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  what  it  is  we  are  defending.  We 
must  not,  in  other  words,  allow  our  con- 
cern about  Soviet  behavior  in  the  world 
to  distract  us  from  our  commitment  to 
build  the  kind  of  just,  decent  America. 
That  is  the  strongest  answer  we  can  give 
to  the  Soviet  challenge. 

I  ask  that  an  excerpt  from  Bishop 
Burt's  address  that  appeared  in  tbe 
February  14,  1981,  edition  of  the  Cleve- 
land Press  be  printed  in  the  Rccobd. 

The  excerpt  follows: 
Oca    Moktal    Encmt    Is    Was — Was    Itself 

(The  following  remarks  are  excerpted  from 
Bishop  John  Burt's  opening  address  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  Ohio  last  Saturday  at  Trinity  Cathe- 
dral.) 

A  few  months  back  a  Canadian  editor 
w^rote.  -There  may  be  no  1990s  for  human 
life  on  this  planet.  If  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues. World  War  ni  wUl  begin  sometime 
between  1988  and  1998." 

Now  you  and  I  do  not  have  to  share  that 
editor's  faith  in  the  computer  which  pro- 
duced that  calculation  In  order  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  statistics  be  summons. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States  has 
the  power  to  wloe  out  the  Soviet  Union  60 
times  and  the  USSR  could  take  care  of  this 
nation  25  times  ower.  Moreover,  the  mutual 
stockpiles  grow  by  three  to  five  bombs  per 
day. 

A  few  years  ago  a  distinguished  American 
made  this  comment  about  the  arms  race: 

"Every  gun  that  Is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies.  In  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed.  those  who  are  cold  and  are 
not  clothed.  This  world  In  arms  Is  not  spend- 
In?  money  alone.  It  Is  s-endlng  the  sweat 
of  Its  laborers,  the  genius  of  lu  sclentlsU. 
the  hopes  of  Its  children  This  Is  not  a  way 
of  life  at  aU.  in  any  true  sense.  Under  the 
cloud  of  threatening  war.  It  is  humanity 
hanging  from  a  cross  of  Iron." 

Do  you  know  what  dove  said  that?  What 
starry-eyed  peacenik  made  that  observation? 
It  was  General  of  the  Armies  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower. 

What  has  changed  most  In  ttoe  last  two 
decades  Is  that  great  nations  can  no  longer 
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afford  the  Itururr  of  en«ml«8.  Ruaala  U  our 
toughest  adversary  but  it  Is  not  our  en- 
emy. Our  mortal  enemy  Is  war — war  Itself. 

Unleas  we  learn  this  lesson  promptly  and 
thoroughly,  thermonuclear  war  Is  a  certainty. 
Until  we  learn  that  lesson,  you  and  I  remain 
active  co-conspirators  in  plans  for  the  ex- 
termination of  tens  of  millions  of  human 
beings. 

The  easiest  way  for  a  nation  to  destroy 
itself  Is  to  make  natloniU  security  the  high- 
eet  value.  People  are  never  more  insecure 
than  when  they  become  obsessed  with  their 
feara  at  the  expense  of  their  dreams — or 
when  the  abiuty  to  Oght  becomes  more  im- 
portant than  the  things  worth  fighting  for. 

I  personally  believe  it  is  time  for  Chris- 
tians to  put  their  money  and  their  protests 
where  their  prayers  are.  The  only  world  prob- 
lem the  arms  race  can  possibly  solve  is  the 
population  problem  and  It  may  Just  do 
that — In  one  fell  swoop. 

The  time  for  decision  on  where  we  stand 
on  the  arms  race  Is  now  for  every  Chrlstlan.# 


INTELXIQENCE  BLUNDERS 

•  Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  three- 
part  series  which  appeared  earlier  this 
month  in  the  Norwich,  Conn.,  Bulletin 
entitled  "Intelligence  Blunders."  The  au- 
thor of  the  series  is  Wilham  P.  Parham, 
a  staff  writer  for  the  Bulletin. 

The  thrust  of  the  articles  focuses  on 
CIA  estimates  of  Soviet  military  spend- 
ing for  the  past  decade.  These  estimates 
have  been  CMislstently  wrong  and  have 
required  reestimates  after  the  fact.  Each 
time  the  original  estimates  have  been  far 
too  low  in  the  level  of  Soviet  military 
expenditures.  The  implications  of  these 
blunders,  however,  have  had  far-reach- 
ing effects  on  our  military  strategy  and 
spending. 

-  During  the  past  15  years  the  United 
States  has  pursued  a  policy  based  on  mu- 
tual assured  destruction  (MAD)  and 
unilateral  restraint  in  hopes  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  do  likewise.  Under- 
estimating Soviet  military  spending 
served  to  reinforce  this  strategy  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  should  have 
been  rethinking  both  its  defense  policy 
and  its  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  results  of  these  intelligence  blun- 
ders have  been  devastating.  The  United 
States  has  pursued  a  foreign  and  defense 
policy  based  on  unreal  assumptions.  The 
bottom  line  Is  that  our  military  capability 
has  eroded  to  the  point  where  we  are  told 
that  we  face  a  strategic  "period  of  vul- 
nerability" and  we  lack  the  abihty  to  ef- 
fectively counter  a  Soviet/ Warsaw  Pact 
conventional  threat  in  Europe.  We  are, 
therefore,  forced  to  play  catchup  bali 
which  requires  major  increases  In  de- 
fense spending  at  a  time  of  economic 
stress  in  our  country.  Had  the  estimates 
been  accurate  durng  the  1970's,  we  would 
have  seen  the  threat  sooner;  we  would 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  react 
sooner. 

To  be  fair.  Mr.  President,  there  were 
many  individuals,  both  in  and  out  of 
CJovemment.  who  were  warning  us 
throughout  the  decade  about  the  growing 
Soviet  military  threat.  We  chose  not  to 
listen  to  them  and  justified  our  posi- 
tion with  the  estimates  supplied  by  the 
intelligence  community. 


Mr.  President,  what  is  disturbing  to 
this  Senator  is  that  the  realization  of 
these  blimders  may  not  result  in  any 
changes.  The  existence  of  a  possible 
problem  surfaced  in  1976  after  the  A 
team-B  team  exercise.  Yet.  we  chose 
not  to  take  any  steps  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem at  that  time.  Unless  we  review  the 
method  of  collecting  data  and,  more  im- 
portantly, the  quality  of  the  analysis  of 
that  data,  we  shall  continue  along  the 
same  road  which  we  traveled  through- 
out the  1970's. 

The  articles  by  Mr.  Parham  address 
CIA  estimates  of  Soviet  military  spend- 
ing. This,  however,  is  not  the  only  area 
which  has  suffered  from  poor  analysis. 
In  the  field  of  energy,  intelligence  esti- 
mates of  United  States,  Soviet,  and  world 
energy  reserves  have  been  dead  wrong. 
Last  year,  then  CIA  Director  Stansfleld 
Turner  stated  before  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  that 
we  are  reaching  the  limits  of  new  olWeld 
discoveries  and  the  technology  needed 
to  exploit  them.  This  Senator  refuted 
those  assertions  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  time. 

Estimates  of  Soviet  oil  production  have 
also  been  wrong.  We  were  told  by  the 
intelligence  community  that  by  the  late 
1980's  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  a  net 
importer  of  oil.  I  seriously  doubt  that  the 
CIA  would  want  to  stand  by  that  state- 
ment today. 

The  estimates  of  energy  resources,  So- 
viet military  spending,  and  other  issues 
are  the  basis  of  our  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  decisionmaking  both  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress.  If  that 
information  Is  faulty,  the  resulting  policy 
cannot  help  but  be  faulty.  Attention  must 
be  focused  on  the  causes  of  these  Intel- 
ligence blunders  and  efforts  to  correct 
them  must  be  undertaken  immediately. 
Otherwise,  we  shall  continue  down  the 
wrong  road  until  It  is  too  late  to  salvage 
our  predicament. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  three 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  March  8. 
9,  and  10  issues  of  the  Norwich  Bulletin 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin,  March 
8,  1981) 

INTD-UCENCT    BLtTNUCXS Pa«T   I;    Th« 

SECtTMTT  Blanket  that  Tktlcd 

THX  CIA'S  BLlTNOEaS  COin.D  BE  COSTLT 

(By  William  P.  Parham) 
(Today's  first  installment.  "The  Securltv 
Blailret  That  PaUed."  explores  the  scooe  of 
the  blunders  as  seen  by  a  number  of  experts 
who  have  analyzed  the  rep-rts  during  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  Administra- 
tions. ) 

Washincton.— The  U.S  government  has 
wasted  billions  of  dollars  over  the  past  two 
decades  on  inaccurate  estimates  and  fore- 
casts of  Soviet  military  soendlig  and  caoa- 
bllltles.  accordln<;  to  present  and  former  U.S. 
Intellleence  and  defence  officials. 

Ever  sine?  the  Soviets  encouraged  the  U  8. 
In  Che  late  1960s  to  overestimate  Soviet  de- 
plovment  anl  accu-Pcv  of  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (iCBMs)  which  led  to  the 
famous  "missile  (fan."  U.S.  Presidents  and 
Coneresses  have  reached  arms  limits  agree- 
ments with  the  Sovlete  and  have  determined 
U.S.  defense  investments  on  the  basis  of  in- 
accurate InfelllTence  about  what  the  Soviets 
w-re  sioendlng  on  defease  and  what  weapons 
thev  were  plan-'lne  to  deol-v.  strate?lcallv  as 
well  as  tactically.  The  Bulletin  has  learned 


The  inaccurate  InteUigence  has  been  the 
subject  of  often  heated  debate  within  ehe  in- 
telligence community  since  the  mid-isaoa. 
with  some  critics  claiming  they  were  forced 
out  of  the  C-A  for  questioning  the  agency's 
figures.  Recently,  more  ominous  questlooa 
have  been  raised  about  possible  explanation* 
for  the  errors. 

Was  it  simply  the  result  of  bureaucratic 
bungling  or  stubbornness  on  the  part  of  thoae 
Involved,  some  of  the  critics  ask.  Or  was  It 
the  result  of  Soviet  deception  poadbly  in- 
cluding "moles'  or  Soviet  agents  in  high 
positions  In  the  U.S.  government? 

Whatever  the  cause,  it  U  beginning  to 
dawn  on  Capitol  HUl  and  throughout  the 
new  Administration  that  the  money  wasted 
on  the  poor  estimates  may  be  only  the  tip 
of  a  very  unpleasant  iceberg. 

An  even  more  significant  cost  of  the  U.S. 
intelligence  community's  persistently  low 
estimates  may  be  realized  in  the  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  the  U.S.  may  decide  to 
spend  during  the  1980s  on  extremely  expen- 
sive crash  programs,  such  as  the  MX  mis- 
sile, to  prevent  the  Soviets  from  gaining  an 
Irreversible  military  advantage,  experts  say. 
If  the  crash  catch -up  programs  fau  over 
the  next  decade,  says  one  analyst  on  Capitol 
Hill,  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  massive.  20-year 
U.S.  intelligence  failure  could  be  "beyond 
calcuiatlon— Che  paralysis  of  the  West  and 
the  victory  worldwide  of  Soviet  values  by 
default,  all  at  a  time  when  the  Inner  eco- 
nomic poverty  of  the  Soviet  system  has  never 
been  more  readily  apparent." 

Complicating  efforts  to  put  things  straight, 
many  of  the  Central  IntelUgence  Agency's 
senior  Intelligence  analysts  and  middle  man- 
agers responsible  for  the  consistently  low 
Soviet  estimates  are  still  in  charge  of  pio- 
duclng  them,  and  stlU  do  them  in  much  the 
same  way  they  used  to.  The  Bulletin  has 
learned. 

President  Reagan's  top  appointees  to  the 
CTA,  William  J.  Casey,  director,  and  Admiral 
Bobby  Inman,  deputy  director,  expressed 
their  own  concerns  about  the  CIA's  analyti- 
cal performance  during  their  recent  con- 
firmation hearings. 

But  a  CIA  ^okesman  has  told  The  Bulletin 
that  no  major  organizational  or  methodologi- 
cal reforms  have  yet  been  undertaken  In  the 
section  of  the  agency  that  analyzes  Soviet 
military  spending  and  weapons  programs. 
The  Bulletin,  has  also  learned  that: 
Current  CIA  estimates  of  1980  Soviet  mili- 
tary spending  (61  to  66  billion  rubles)  are 
probably  only  half  tte  actual  Soviet  outlays, 
which  one  key  expert  estimates  to  be  108 
to  126  billion  rubles.  (The  conversion  rate 
for  rubles  into  dollars  varies  widely  accord- 
ing to  exactly  what  U  being  bought  and 
when,  so  there  is  no  single  accurate  conver- 
sion rate.) 

CIA  estimates  of  Soviet  defense  spending 
as  a  percentage  of  national  production 
(GNP)  for  1980  are  11  percent  to  13  percent, 
while  the  correct  figure  is  probably  18  per- 
cent. 

C'A  estimates  of  Soviet  outlays  for  actual 
weapons  purchasing  as  a  oercentage  of  Soviet 

domestic  output  of  machinery  are  too  low 

the  proportion  is  probably  well  over  60  per- 
cent this  year,  up  from  20  percent  in  the 
mld-60's  and  36  percent  in   1970. 

The  CIA  estimates  are  getting  worse  In- 
stead of  better,  and  unless  the  Cta  changes 
its  methodology  for  estimating  Soviet  mili- 
tary spending,  the  agency  Is  likely  to  be  even 
further  off  In  five  years  than  It  Is  now. 

The  CIA  was  apparently  caught  unaware 
by  the  Introduction,  refinement  or  deploy- 
ment Quantity  ortlmlng  of  at  least  18  major 
new  Soviet  weapons  systems  and  teclj- 
nologles. 

Also,  analysis  of  the  annual  Posture  State- 
ments of  the  various  Secretaries  of  Defense 
against  subsequent  developments  shows  tha 
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CIA  was  caught  by  more  rapid  or  extensive 
development  or  deployment  than  It  had  ex- 
pected of  numerous  systems  and  technolo- 
gies, including: 

A    large    deployment    of    Soviet    medium 
bombers  in  the  late  1950b  and  early  1960a: 
A  large  deployment  of  medium/Intermedi- 
ate range  ballistic  missiles   (M/IRBMa)    in 
the  same  p>eriod: 

The  deployment  of  a  second  generation  of 
sublaunched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs) ,  88- 
N-68,  on  a  fleet  of  Yankee-class  subs  in  the 
mid-19608: 

The  deplojrment  of  multiple  independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicle  (MIRV)  warheads 
on  ICBMs; 

The  development  of  a  third  generation  of 
Soviet  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBMs) ,  the  88-16,  SS-17,  SS-18  and  88-19 
flight-tested  in  the  early  19708  and  fitted 
with  MIRVed  warheads: 

The  accuracy  of  fourth  generation  MIRVed 
ICBMs  (later  modifications  of  the  missiles 
listed  above); 

The  deployment  of  multiple  independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicle  (MIRV)  warheads 
on  8S-N-18  missiles  on  Delta-class  subs  in 
the  late  19708; 

The  development  and  series  production  In 
the  late  19708  of  the  advanced,  titanium- 
hulled,  deep-dlvlng,  nuclear-powered,  48- 
mlle-per-hour  Alpha  anti-sub  submarine; 

The  massive  Soviet  Naval  emphasis 
throughout  the  1970s  and  probably  through 
the  1980s  on  antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW). 
especially  strategic  ASW  capability  against 
our  strategic  ballistic  missile  submarines 
(SSBNs) ,  as  exemplified  most  recently  by  the 
very  extensive  ASW  equipment  aboard  their 
new  23.400-ton  Kirov  nuclear  cruiser  which 
went  on  sea  trials  late  last  year; 

The  development  of  the  giant  new  13,000- 
ton  Oscar  antl-shlp  cruise  missile  submarine 
scheduled  for  sea  trials  next  year  and 
eaulpped  with  24  SS-NX-19  antl-shlp  cruise 
missiles  with  ranges  greater  than  2£0  nautical 
miles; 

The  deployment  of  advanced  tanks,  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers,  self-propelled  guns, 
operational-tactical  missiles: 

The  deployment  of  advanced  fighters  and 
fighter-bombero. 

The  deployment  of  advanced  helicopters; 
The  deployment  of  advanced  transports; 
The  deplojrment  with  ground  forces  ad- 
vanced surface-to-air  missiles. 

"U.S.  Intelligence  has  underestimated  So- 
viet weapons  programs  far  more  often  than 
it  has  overestimated  them."  says  a  widely 
respected  Washington  consultant  and  for- 
mer CIA  analyst  of  Soviet  defense  spending 
and  programs  from  1951  to  1964,  William  T. 
Lee. 

"And  the  forecasting  record  since  1960- 
1961  seems  worse  than  before,  despite  the 
revolution  in  technical  Intelligence  capabil- 
ities over  the  past  two  decades  and  the  rela- 
tive abundance  of  evidence  available  from 
classified  and  unclassified  sources  on  the 
Soviet  rationale  for  decisions  on  weapons  ac- 
quisitions." I  ee  says. 

Lee  told  The  Bulletin  that  current  CIA 
estimates  of  Soviet  defense  spending  for  1980 
"are  once  again  off  by  a  factor  of  two,  or 
nearly  so."  and  should  be  doubled. 

"I  tend  to  think  Lee  is  right  on  t*>lB."  says 
Paul  H.  Nltze,  former  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  Robert  McNamara.  "I  havn't 
done  original  research  on  this  lately,  but  Lee 
has  been  d?monstrably  rl?ht  against  ma- 
jority opinion  at  the  sigency  before.  I  be- 
lieve he  works  at  this  harder  than  most  and 
is  more  knowledgeable,"  Nltze  told  The  Bul- 
letin. 

Lee  told  The  Bulletin  that  not  only  are  the 
CIA  numbers  wrong,  but  "U.S.  Intelligence 
hsis  conspicuously  failed  to  understand  So- 
viet strategic  concepts,  percentlons  and  prior- 
ities. Soviet  M  IRBMs  and  medium  lumbers, 
which  are  considered  by  the  Soviets  Just  as 


'strategic'  as  ICBMs  and  heavy  bombers,  con- 
tinued to  be  referred  to  as  gray  area'  and 
'peripheral'  systems." 

"Por  more  than  a  decade  the  U.S.  has  put 
all  of  its  strategic  systems  into  the  hamper 
of  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  (SALT) 
negotiations  while  allowing  the  Soviets  to 
withhold  about  y,  of  their  strategic  systems 
from  the  bargaintnij  process. 

Yale  Law  School  Professor  Eugene  V.  Rob- 
tow.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
AUairs  for  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  called 
Lee's  work  in  this  area  "extraordinary — in- 
deed, nearly  unbelievable— demonstrating  the 
bias  of  systematic  optimism  about  Soviet  in- 
tentions and  capabilities  that  has  character- 
ized the  American  intelligence  community 
for  about  20  years." 

"Public  opinion  has  viewed  our  intelligence 
experts  as  a  group  of  unreconstructed  cold 
warriors  who  see  Russians  under  every  bed 
and  tend  systematically  to  exaggerate  the 
Soviet  threat."  Rostow  says.  "It  has  been 
apparent  for  some  time,  however,  that  our 
problems  in  this  field  are  quite  different." 

A  former  CIA  Soviet  strategic  analyst  dur- 
ing the  1971-1977  period  concurs  with  this 
evaluation.  The  analyst,  David  S.  SuUlvan, 
told  The  Bulletin,  "Between  1966  and  1979. 
the  Soviet  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
force  grew  to  1.400  from  224  and  its  sea- 
launched  ballistic  missile  force  to  more  than 
950  from  Just  a  handful.  At  the  same  time: 
"The  Soviets  introduced  two  entirely  new 
generations  of  JCBMs  with  several  variants 
of  ea:h.  three  new  SLBMs.  and  a  new  strate- 
gic bomber. 

"The  Soviets  during  this  period  matched 
the  U.S.  In  multiple  independently  targetable 
reentry  vehicle  (MIRV)  technology  and  ac- 
curacy. 

"They  achieved  a  credible  first-strike  ca- 
pability. 

"They  accelerated  a  nationwide  civil  de- 
fense program,  improved  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  active  defense,  and  incurred 
estimated  dollar  costs  of  at  least  2.5  times 
ours  to  Innrove  their  strategic  force. 

"But  all  these  facts  notwithstanding,  a  U.S. 
policymaker  relying  on  the  national  InteUi- 
gence estimates  between  1965  and  1978  prob- 
ably would  have  concluded  that  the  Soviets 
suffered  from  hopeless  technical  Inferiority, 
were  for  most  of  the  period  amassing  their 
forces  not  to  fight  and  win  a  war  but  rather 
to  avoid  one  through  the  threat  of  mutuaUy 
assured  destruction,  and  had  little  or  no  hope 
of  achieving  exploitable  strategic  superiority 
or  a  damage  limitation  credibility,"  says  Sul- 
livan. 

Lee  culds.  "We  are  about  a  decade  late  in 
realizing  that  the  repeated  and  systematic 
underestimates  of  the  intelligence  conunu- 
nity  have  had  far  more  serious  consequences 
for  VS.  national  security  than  whatever  ex- 
cesses our  covert  intelligence  components 
may  have  indulged  in." 

Former  Oefe.ise  Tntelllgence  Agency  Chief 
Gen.  Daxilel  Graham  says.  "Between  1975 
and  1978  the  Intelligence  community  official- 
ly disregarded  the  massive  evidence  available 
to  it  concerning  the  size,  scope  and  purpose 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  prognam  for  building 
strategic  weapons,  and  repeatedly  minimized 
the  importance  of  what  wis  going  on." 

Graham,  director  of  the  DA  from  1974-76. 
charges  that  VS.  intelligence  lagged  behind 
some  publicly  available  magazines  and  other 
publications  with  access  only  to  unclassified 
sources  in  finally  recognizing  that  "the  So- 
viet Unian  is  Indeed  trying  for  the  capability 
to  w.n  a  nuclear  war  with  minimal  daoMge 
to  Itself  and  is  well  on  the  way  to  achieving 
such  a  capability." 

"It  was  even  worse  than  Just  giving  bad  in- 
formation." Graham  told  The  Bulletin.  "The 
C  A  stuck  to  what  to  many  of  us  seemed 
unbelievably  low  estimates  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary spending. 

"This  gave  an  excuse  to  everybody  in 
Washington  who  did  not  want  to  face  the 


real  Soviet  buUdup  In   weapons  deployed' 
Graham  said. 

"Everybody  could  wrap  themselves  in  this 
security  blanket  and  say,  'the  stories  of  mas- 
sWo  Sojie^  mUitary  buiidup  can't  possibly  be 
true  because  the  CIA  says  the  Soylets  are 
only  speadmg  6  or  7  percent  of  the  ONP  on 
defense  and  their  ONP  Is  only  h*lf  ours,  ao 
they  couldn't  posoibly  be  that  much  of  a 
threat',"  Graham  told  The  Bulletin. 

"So  these  C-A  e9t.mate8  provided  the 
means  by  which  Congressmen  and  Senators 
and  Administrations  could  beguile  them- 
selve:)  with  regard  to  this  immense  buUdup." 
Graham  said. 

C_A  forecasting  reliability  on  Soviet  mlU- 
tary  questions  during  the  last  few  years  has 
been  questioned  by  men^bers  of  aeveral  re- 
cen:.  adoUnlstratlons. 

Pormer  Defense  secretary  Donald  H.  Rums- 
feld in  1978  presented  testimony  before  Con- 
gress that  since  1977,  "U.S.  lnteUlg«ice  e«ti- 
mates  have  been  found  to  have  aga.n  under- 
estimated Soviet  efforts,  progress  and  capa- 
bUUles. 

".n  the  strategic  realm."  Rumsfeld  aakt. 
"Soviet  iCBM  accuracy  improvements  and 
M  RVing  rates,  among  other  things,  have 
been  more  rapid  and  impressive  than  were 
oAclally  forecast." 

Most  recently.  President  Carter  and  mecn- 
be.'-s  of  his  AdminLstratlon  occastooally  ex- 
pre.»ed  confusion  and  surprise  in  public 
aoout  Soviet  military  capabilities  and  mten- 
tlonj. 

Pormer  Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown 
said  in  his  Plscal  Year  1980  and  1981  Pasture 
Statements  that  the  explanation  for  the 
Soviets'  buUdup,  far  t>eyond  what  they  need 
to  defend  themselves,  was  not  clear. 

In  the  cloBing  days  of  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration, defense  officials  admitted  quietly 
that  several  U.S.  strategic  weapons  programs 
had  been  allowed  to  be  delayed  for  several 
years  because  of  1977  Intelligence  under- 
estimates of  the  rapidity  of  both  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  multiple  independently  target- 
able  reentry  vehicle  (MIRV)  warheads  on 
their  Intercontinental  mlssUes,  and  accuracy 
Improvements  to  tbelr  S8-18  and  88-l» 
missiles. 

"I  have  to  admit  that  I  was  quite  sur- 
prised." former  Pentagon  Research  and  De- 
velopment Chief  William  J.  Perry  told  the 
Washington  Post  in  mid-December.  New  In- 
disputable Intelligence  on  Soviet  teats,  he 
said,  "gave  us  a  new  sense  of  urgency,  told 
us  we  were  caught  short." 

After  extensive  hearings,  the  House  In- 
teUigence Committee  alluded  in  tta  annnal 
report  issued  last  month  to  past  CIA  ee- 
tlmates  of  Soviet  defense  spending  that  had 
to  be  doubled  to  square  with  the  demon- 
strated facts. 

In  testimony  before  that  conunittee.  Dr. 
Steven  Roseflelde.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina economics  professor  and  a  recognized 
authority  on  Soviet  mUltary  spending,  con- 
cluded that  "In  my  opinion,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency's  estimates  are  highly 
unreliable. 

"They  are  unreliable  in  dollars:  they  are 
unreliable  in  rubles,"  Hoeefielde  testified.  "In 
my  view,  the  Agency  tends  to  project  an 
image  of  hard  science  regarding  their  ee- 
timates.  Their  estinuites  have  an  unaccept- 
able discretionary  element  in  them,  a  discre- 
tionary element  which  is  usually  concealed 
In  their  published  material." 

Roseflelde  told  The  Bulletin  that  the  CIA 
estimated  Soviet  weapons  procurement  In 
1979  to  be  24.2  bUlion  rubles,  while  his  own 
work  showed  the  Soviets  actually  spent  66.2 
billion  rubles  on  buying  weapons  for  that 
year. 

And  Ave  years  from  now.  If  the  agency 
doesn't  change  its  methodology.  Roseflelde 
told  The  Bulletin,  "they  may  only  be  getting 
a  quarter"  of  the  actual  Soviet  budget. 

"I  can't  give  you  a  quantitative  estimate 
right  now,  but  Tm  stire  there  Is  some  under- 
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esUmAtlon  In  the  present  estimate,"  says  Dr. 
Albert  Wohlstetter,  wno  In  1974  first  wrote 
publicly  about  systemaUc  CIA  underes- 
tlaitties  of  sotlet  uelense  spending  and  pro- 
grams. Formerly  wllli  tbe  bnlversity  or 
Chicago,  Wohlstetter  is  now  with  the  Hoover 
Institute  at  Stamford  University  In  Call- 
lomla. 

■  iue  essential  thing."  Wohlstetter  told 
The  Bulletin,  "Is  that  we  have  an  enormously 
sopblottcated  high-technology  collection  ap- 
paratus, but  a  very  defective  anal>tlc  capa- 
bility." 

The  new  top  Intelligence  officials  installed 
at  CIA  by  the  Reagan  Administration  con- 
firmed at  their  confirmation  hearings  several 
weeks  ago  much  of  what  Lee  and  other 
critics  say.  and  have  admitted  they  face 
severe  problems  In  the  CIA's  analytical  op- 
erations. The  problem  Is  not  with  the  tech- 
nical collection  of  intelligence  data,  or  the 
co.ert  operations  of  the  so-called  "black 
side"  Directorate  of  Operations  of  CIA,  but 
with  the  "white  side"  Directorate  of  Intelli- 
gence where  the  data  collected  Is  analyzed, 
they  agree. 

William  J.  Casey.  President  Reagans 
choice  for  director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  stressed  in  his  confirmation 
hearings  January  13  before  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  that  all  was  not 
well  on  the  CIA's  analytical  side: 

"In  almost  every  Instance  in  recent  years, 
so-called  intelligence  failures  have  been  the 
result  of  shortcomings  in  intelligence  anal- 
ysis, and  sometimes  in  policy  conclusions." 
Casey  said. 

"The  necessary  relevant  information,  the 
facts,  were  generally  available.  But  fre- 
quently, either  good  analysis  or  sound  con- 
clusions did  not  follow." 

Admiral  Bobby  Inman.  new  Deputy  CIA 
Director,  agreed  at  his  confirmation  hearing 
February  3  that  the  prob.em  wao  witn  i^nuti- 
estimates  rather  than  overestimates  of  So- 
viet military  programs,  and  that  Casey  "has 
Indicated  his  desire  that  we  share  In  his 
number  one  priority  of  starting  to  improve 
the  quality  of  intelligence  available,  and 
particularly  the  estimative  functions." 

"We  indeed  have  a  building  process.  I 
think,  particularly  in  the  analytical  area." 
Inman  said. 

The  new  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  Sen.  Barry  Gold- 
water,  agreed  with  Casey  and  Inman  that 
analytical  shortcomings  had  caused  intel- 
ligence failures  in  recent  years. 

The  CIA  doesn't  discuss  its  budget  for 
collection  and  analysis  of  Soviet  military 
budget  and  programs.  But  collection  and 
analysis  costs  of  CIA  estimates  of  Just  the 
Soviet  military  budget  alcne  are  estimated 
to  have  totaled  between  one  half  billion  and 
one  billion  dollars  over  the  past  20  years. 

In  addition,  collection  and  analysis  costs 
of  evaluations  of  specific  Soviet  military  p'o- 
grams  and  deployments  is  estimated  by  The 
Bul'etln  to  have  cost  the  VS.  considerably 
more,  probably  several  billion  dollars  more. 

Despite  the  critics'  argumenU.  CIA  spokes- 
men have  maintained  the  critics  are  wrong 
and  the  agency  correct. 

"We  began  making  estimates  of  Soviet  de- 
fense expenditures  during  the  19508."  a  CIA 
spokesman  testified  last  September  before 
the  House  Intelligence  Committee. 

"Over  time,  we  have  continually  refined 
both  our  data  base  and  our  cost-estimating 
methodolcgles.  and  the  confidence  that  we 
place  m  the  accuracy  of  our  estimates  has 
Increased  accordingly.'" 

(Prom  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin.  Mar  9 

1981] 
iNTHxrcKMCE    BLtrNDEms — Pakt    II:    Carries 

WlK  BA-nXES  BtTT  No  Wabs 
HOW  THE  CIA  WAS  WBONG   1 1   TEARS  IN  A  ROW 

(By  William  Parham) 
(In  this  second  part  of  a  three-part  series 
on  two  decadea  of  critlciam  of  the  CIA  for 


years  of  systematic  blunders  In  underesti- 
mating Soviet  defense  spenulag  and  weapons 
plans  and  deployments.  The  Bulletin  reviews 
some  of  the  attempts  critics  made  to  correct 
the  underestimates  and  what  happened  to 
some  of  the  critics.) 

Washington.— There  were  unsettling  Indi- 
cations as  early  as  the  19608  that  something 
might  be  wrong  with  U.S.  intelligence  esti- 
mares  of  Soviet  military  spending  and  weap- 
ons development  and  deployment. 

In  the  late  1950s  Soviet  I^emler  Khru- 
shchev and  Defense  Minister  Malinovsky  had 
encouraged  the  U.S.  to  overestimate  Soviet 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  capabilities 
and  deployments. 

Then,  when  incontrovertible  technical  evi- 
dence convinced  U.S.  analysts  that  they  had 
badly  overestimated  Soviet  ICBM  missile  ca- 
pabilities and  deployments  and  contributed 
erroneously  to  the  famed  "missile  gap"  that 
helped  elect  John  Kennedy  to  the  Presidency, 
many  C"A  analysis  concluded  the  Soviets 
tended  generally  to  overstate  their  deploy- 
ments and  capabilities. 

Stung  by  their  errors  In  overestimating 
Soviet  ICBM  capabilities,  the  analysts  began 
bending  over  backwards  to  avoid  such  over- 
estimates in  the  future. 

But  early  In  the  1980's,  a  number  of  ex- 
perts both  Inslcfe  and  outside  the  agency  felt 
something  was  again  going  wrong,  and  that 
many  analysts  were  now  systematically  un- 
derestimating Soviet  caiabllitles. 

These  analysts  tried  to  do  something 
about  It.  They  were  rebuffed.  Ignored,  ostra- 
cized, or.  If  they  were  CIA  employees,  forced 
out. 

"For  20  years,  readily  available  evidence 
from  published  Soviet  economic  data  led  me 
to  believe  that  the  CA  was  underestimating 
Soviet  defense  expenditures  In  ruhles.  "  siys 
William  T.  Lee.  a  widely  resoected  Washing- 
ton consultant  who  was  a  CIA  analyst  of  the 
Soviet  economy  and  military  spending  from 
1951  to  1959  and  then  an  analyst  of  Soviet 
military  programs  until  1964. 

"I  remember  a  half-hour  confrontation 
with  my  boss  at  CIA  one  time  over  this."  re- 
calls Lee.  "For  a  long  time  I  had  been  his 
favorite  analyst,  but  he  kept  telling  me  I  was 
overestimating  Soviet  defense  expenditures. 

"I  ke-3t  Eisklng  him  where  and  why  I  was 
wrong,  in  the  Soviet  sources  or  In  my  arith- 
metic. He  couldn't  tell  me  Finally  he  said 
to  me,  'Bill  I  don't  know  what  Is  wrong  In 
your  estimates  but  they  are  wrong  and  I 
should  bo  fired  If  I  had  anybody  spend  the 
amount  of  time  on  them  necessary  to  find 
out  why  they're  wrong."  " 

"I  resigned  from  the  apency  In  1964.  Tliey 
wouldn't  give  me  any  further  promotions 
because  they  wanted  me  to  admit  that  I 
was  wrong  about  the  Soviet  weapons  pro- 
curement estimate  and  I  wouldn't  do  It." 
Lee  told  The  Bulletin.  "So  when  a  much 
better  offer  came  along  I  took  It." 

"T  remember  having  lunch  with  one  guy 
several  times  to  talk  about  these  estimates." 
Lee  told  The  Bulletin.  "At  every  lunch,  lie 
would  dish  out  as  many  excuses  as  he  could 
think  of.  Finally  he  Just  looked  at  me.  and 
said.  "This  Is  tbe  way  we  operate,  don't  you 
understand?  We  may  not  always  be  right, 
but  we're  never  wrong." "' 

Lees  lunch  partner  was  John  Arthur  Pals- 
lev,  former  Deputy  Director  of  CA's  Office 
of  Strategic  Research  and  lon?-tlme  aeency 
em-loyee.  Paisley  left  the  C"A  in  1974  to 
t>ecome  a  private  consultant.  He  worked  as 
a  CA  consultant  on  Soviet  strategic  capa- 
bilities, and  was  the  CIA's  contact  for  the 
famous  "Team  B"  of  outside  experts  as- 
sembled In  1976  by  then-CIA  Director  Georpe 
Bush  to  independently  assess  Soviet  arms 
programs. 

On  October  1.  1978.  a  bloated  and  badly 
decomposed  body  identified  as  Paisley  was 
found  floating  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  a  .9  milli- 
meter gunshot  wound  be^'lnl  the  lef  fir 
and    38   pounds   of    weighted    diver's    belts 


around  the  waist.  The  Senate  Intelligence 
Committees  investigation  of  the  incident 
ai.d  Paisley  s  CA  background  was  classified, 
and  Paisleys  death  was  officially  ruled  a 
sul.;lde. 

iwo  years  after  Lee  left  the  agency,  an- 
other analyst  was  forced  out.  In  July  1986, 
CA  analyst  Ray  Robinson  says  he  was  forced 
to  resign  lor  refusing  to  alter  his  forecasu 
that  the  Soviets  had  a  large  sub-launched 
ballistic  missile  program  underway. 

Only  a  few  months  after  Robinson  de- 
parted, his  forecasts  were  vindicated  when 
the  Soviets  launched  the  first  of  a  fleet  of 
34  Yankee-class  nuclear-cowered  ballistic 
missile   subs   carrying   544   SS-N-6   missiles. 

Air  Force  Major  General  George  J.  Keegan 
Jr.,  chief  of  Air  Force  Intelligence  from  1971 
to  1977,  remembers  having  "extremely  sharp 
differences  with  the  CIA  during  the  1960s— 
with  their  reading  of  Soviet  Ideology  and 
Intent,  their  reading  of  Soviet  technical  com- 
petence, forecasts  of  Soviet  introduction  of 
swept-wlng  fighters,  turbojets.  the  quality  of 
Soviet  metallurgy." 

Keegan.  who  agrees  with  Lee's  Judgment 
that  the  present  CIA  estimates  of  Soviet  mil- 
itary spending  should  be  doubled,  told  The 
Bulletin  the  CA  had  been  wrong  in  the 
1950s  but  that  "in  the  1930s  the  trend  ac- 
celerated and  seemed  to  be  polltlcaUy  mo- 
tivated." 

"Every  year,  after  months  of  arduous  ne- 
gotiating,"  Keegan  told  'Ihe  Bulletin,  "the 
intelligence  community  would  reach  an 
agreed  position  on  the  national  intelligence 
estimate,  but  then  the  CA  committee  chief 
would  come  in  the  room  with  a  little  white 
slip  of  paper  from  the  White  House  or  the 
State  Department.  He'd  reject  by  fiat  the 
agreements  we'd  wrought  most  carefully, 
saying.  "This  is  the  way  its  going  to  be.  and 
the  Issue  is  no  longer  discussable.'  " 

"The  CIA.  sitting  close  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment policymakers,  came  to  reflect  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  policymakers 
for  cooling  the  rhetoric  of  the  Cold  War, 
for  pushing  detente,  and  for  giving  the  So- 
viets the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

Keegen  became  notorious  In  the  intelli- 
gence community  for  challenging  CIA  find- 
ings and  for  taking  a  hard-line  view  of  Soviet 
actions.  Durin,7  Ms  6  years  as  Air  Force  in- 
telligence chief,  both  CIA  Director  William 
Colby  and  National  Security  Advisor/ Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  tried  to  get 
him  fired,  Keegan  told  The  Bulletin. 

The  continuing  disagreements  within  the 
U.S.  intelligenie  community  were  kept 
muted,  and  the  public  (generally  remained 
unaware  of  them,  but,  the  controversy  broke 
Into  public  rrint  In  1974.  when  Professor 
Albert  Wohlstetter  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago published  articles  in  Strategic  Review. 
"Legends  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Race,'"  and 
Foreign  Policy.  "Is  There  a  Strategic  Anns 
Race?" 

Using  newly  declassified  data.  Wohlstetter 
demonstrated  In  tl-ose  articles  that  U.S.  in- 
tell'.-ence  had  not  onlv  badly  underestimated 
Soviet  strategic  mls«ile  and  bomber  deploy- 
ments through  the  19S0s.  but  also  that  the 
unc'erestimafes  grew  progressively  worse  at 
the  end  of  the  decade,  lust  as  the  evidence 
of  the  constant  Soviet  strategic  deployment 
rate  was  becoming  increasingly  clear. 

"The  facts  were  all  verv  shockln/^.""  Wohl- 
stetter toH  The  Bulletin,  "'t  was  pretty  much 
Ui'e  spitting  in  church.  People  were  used  to 
thinking  f-at  we  were  running  the  arms  race 
with  ourselves,  and  dragging  the  Russians 
along  kickin,^  and  streaming.  It  was  a  big 
'sho-k  and  there  were  lots  of  attempts  at  re- 
buttal. But  that  gave  me  a  splendid  oopor- 
trnlty  to  respond,  and  I  was  able  to  get 
more  of  the  classified  National  Intelligence 
Estimates  data  declassified  and  put  out  sys- 
teiratlcally."" 

Wohlstetter"s  response  to  attempts  at  re- 
buttal was  prHish«d  In  a  1975  article  In 
Foreign  Policy.  He  then  summed  up  unfavor- 
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able  trends  in  relative  U.S.  and  Soviet  mili- 
tary strength  In  a  197d  article  In  Survey 
magazine  entitled  "Racing  Forward  or 
Amollng  Back?" 

In  1975.  the  CIA  discovered  that  the  Soviets 
had  spent  50  billion  rubles  for  defense  In 
1970,  or  twice  what  the  CIA  had  previously 
thought.  The  agency  had  estimated  24  bil- 
lion rubles;  Lee  had  Independently  estimated 
43  billion  to  49  billion. 

"So  in  1976,  the  CIA  doubled  Its  1970  num- 
bers and  more  than  tripled  its  estimates  for 
(actual  1970  weapons)  procurement— but  did 
not  change  its  methodology,"  L«e  says. 

In  early  1976,  when  the  CIA  was  about  to 
publish  Its  revised  (doubled)  numbers.  Lee 
went  to  the  agency,  he  told  The  Bulletin, 
"on  my  own  time,  and  unsuccessfully 
pleaded  with  them.  'Dont  put  out  the  new 
numbers  until  you  find  out  what's  wroni^  In 
the  methodology:  If  you  do.  you'll  be  wrong 
again.  The  1970  numbers  will  be  Jacked  up 
to  fit  the  1970  facts,  but  the  projected  rate 
I  f  Increase  will  still  be  wrong  and  then  Im- 
nedlately  afterward  the  numbers  will  be 
wrong  again — and  yet  those  numbers  will  be 
defended  to  the  death'." 

"Not  only  wouldn't  they  delay,  they  told 
me  I  was  telling  them  that  their  analysts 
were  fools  and  traitors.  "  Lee  said. 

The  CIA  then  discovered  that  in  1972  the 
Soviets  had  actually  spent  58  billion  lubles 
on  defense.  Lee's  independent  estimate  had 
been  53-60  billion.  The  CIA  estimate  had 
been  48  billion. 

In  1976.  then-CIA  Director  Bush  brought  in 
the  "Team  B"  of  outside  experts,  to  use  high- 
ly classified  CIA  data  furnished  through 
Paisley  and  to  come  up  with  conclusions  on 
Soviet  defense  programs  independent  of 
CIA's  own  "Team  A." 

Team  B,  drawn  from  outside  academics  and 
former  senior  intelligence  and  defense  cfB- 
cials.  was  headed  by  Dr.  Richard  E.  Pipes  of 
Harvard,  formerly  director  of  Harvard's  Rus- 
sian Research  Center  and  now  the  Russian 
specialist  on  President  Reagans  National  Se- 
curity Council  staff.  Other  Team  B  members 
were:  General  Eteniel  Graham,  former  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  head:  Paul  Nltze. 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and  SALT 
negotiator.  Faui  Wolfuwitz.  now  head  of  the 
State  Department's  Office  of  Policy  Planning: 
Thomas  W.  Wolfe  of  the  RAND  Corporation: 
Professor  William  Van  Cleave  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California;  and  retired  Air 
Force  General  John  Vogt. 

Whereas  previous  national  estimates  of  So- 
viet programs  and  aims  had  concluded  the 
Soviets  merely  wanted  rough  parity  stra- 
tegically with  the  U  S..  Team  B  concluded  the 
Soviets  were  driving  toward  superiority  over 
the  U.S..  which  many  of  the  critics  had  been 
arguing  all  along. 

Most  observers  agreed  the  Team  B  exer- 
cise had  been  extremely  Instructive. 

One  who  did  not  was  Dr.  Herbert  ScovlUe. 
former  head  of  the  CIA's  Office  of  Scientific 
Intelligence,  who  had  had  a  heavy  input  Into 
CIA  analyses  of  Soviet  military  technical  ca- 
pabilities in  the  1960s,  and  who  In  the  late 
19508  had  made  a  critical  but  still  classified 
Judgment  on  technical  feasibility  that  pro- 
vided a  technical  basis  for  the  initial  "missile 
gap"  overestimates  of  Soviet  ICMB  ca- 
pabilities. 

ScovlUe.  who  retired  in  the  1960s  and  who  Is 
now  president  of  the  Arms  Control  Associa- 
tion, was  keynote  speaker  recently  at  an  antl- 
defense-soendlng  activists'  seminar  In  Farm- 
ington.  Conn.  Afterwards  he  told  The  Bul- 
letin that  CIA  estimates  of  Soviet  military 
spending  and  capabilities  had  been  as  good 
as  could  be  expected,  and  that  the  Team  B 
exercise  had  been  "very  damaging." 

But  others,  such  as  New  Yor|c  Senator 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan.  reviewed  the  experiment 
and  concluded  otherwise.  Moynihan  observed 
that  lt"8  only  reasonable  "to  look  at  how  well 
one  institutional  arrangement,  or  line  of  ar- 


gument, has  predicted  and  explained  recent 
events." 

"In  the  current  case. "  Moynihan  concluded, 
"it  would  appear  that  the  National  Intelli- 
gence Estimates  of  the  past  dozen  years  have, 
by  and  large,  failed  this  test." 

In  1976.  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
warned  that  the  Soviet  military  was  in  "an 
unprecedented  modernization  program",  and 
warned  that  earlier  U.S.  estimates  of  Soviet 
defense  spending  ""may  have  been  off  by 
nearly  100  percent." 

In  late  1978,  Fred  C.  Ikle'.  a  former  director 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  during  the  early  1970's.  wrote  in 
Fortune  magazine  that  "It  was  a  massive 
Intelligence  failure  In  the  19808  that  brought 
about  our  harmful  persistence  In  unilateral 
restraint  as  a  policy  for  Inducing  Soviet 
restraint. 

•'For  11  years  In  a  row."  Ikle'  said,  ""the 
annual  U.S.  Intelligence  forecasu  underesti- 
mated the  number  of  missiles  Russia  would 
deploy. 

•Whatever  else  this  strange  episode  tells  us. 
it  reflects  an  almost  perverse  Inability  to 
learn  from  past  mistakes.""  Ikle'  said,  "it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  Intelligence  organiza- 
tions have  since  taken  steps  to  be  more  recep- 
tive to  new  Information,  even  when  It  con- 
tradicts accepted  views." 

But  several  months  ago.  Lee  testified  before 
the  House  Intelligence  Committee  that  the 
same  type  of  evidence  that  enabled  him  to 
make  his  correct  forecasts  for  1970  and  1972 
Soviet  defense  spending,  now  showed  that 
current  CIA  estimates  are  still  grossly  under- 
stated. 

"The  same  evidence,  which  Is  as  good  or 
better  than  before,  now  leads  me  to  conclude 
that  the  revised  CIA  estimates  are  nearly  as 
much  in  error  as  before."  Lee  said. 

"Moreover,  the  CIA  estimates  are  so  stereo- 
typed and  predictable  that  anyone  can  make 
them  with  a  mlnlscule  amount  of  effort."" 

How  could  the  U.S.  government  spend  so 
much  money  on  crucial  intelligence  collect- 
ing and  analysis  but  come  up  with  such  poor 
resuiu? 

■"One  of  the  downsides  of  the  1970's  was 
that  there  was  a  great  reluctance  from  the 
academic  world,  from  Industry,  and  even  from 
other  U.S.  Institutions  to  fully  cooperate  with 
the  U.S.  Intelligence  community.""  says  Ad- 
miral Bobby  Inman.  new  deputy  CIA  director. 
"Perhaps  It  was  the  hope  of  a  negotiated 
and  ratified  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
agreement,  a  hope  that  made  analysts  see 
things  as  they  hoped  they'd  be,  rather  than 
ac  they  are,"  says  consultant  Lee. 

"It  certainly  wasn't  the  result  of  political 
orders  from  above,  but  probably  It  resulted 
from  a  particular  mindset  and  atmosphere, 
self-feeding,  that  this  Is  what  the  people 
above  us  think,  so  this  is  what  we  think,"  Lee 

says. 

"Much  of  It  probably  has  to  do  with  mlrror- 
imaglng.  thinking  that  the  Soviets  do  things 
and  think  about  things  the  way  we  do,  listen- 
ing to  Soviet  rhetoric  directed  to  us  instead 
of  listening  to  what  they're  telling  their  own 
people  and  their  own  military,  as  well  as 
Ignoring  Institutional  patterns  evident  In 
Soviet  weapons  systems  development."" 

"There  was  probably  the  sincere  hope  that 
things  would  be  different.'"  another  analjst 
told  The  Bulletin.  "And  a  lot  of  It  was  prob- 
ably the  intellectual  atmosphere  In  U.S.  uni- 
versities, the  feeling  there  that  the  Cold  War 
was  more  our  own  fault  than  anyone  else's, 
that  whole  guilt  complex  that  a  generation 
of  us  learned."" 

Inman  says  there  was  a  generation  ga?  in 
the  intelligence  community. 

'"We  have  In  fact  lost  across  the  community 
a  lot  of  people  whoiame  In  in  the  1940s,  who 
enjoyed  the  business,  and  who  stayed  for  a 
career.""  Inman  says. 

He  adds  that  there  are  "a  variety  of  reasons, 
pay  Inversions  and  others,  that  have  caused 
large  numbers  to  retire. 


"But  we  Indeed  have  a  building  process  I 
tbln^,  pari.lcuiarly  in  the  anai^  iwal  area,  to 
give  them  tbe  time. 

"'I  have  a  sense  i.nat  we  need  to  expand  tbe 
capaoUity  for  ibeiu  to  be  promoi^d  while 
s^a^in^  m  ihe  same  general  area,  not  to  re- 
quire them  to  niOve  irequentiy  on  the  man- 
agerial jobs  In  orcer  lor  them  to  have  a 
chance  to  oe  promoted,  but  to  offer  the  ca- 
pability that  dee^  experiise  in  a  country  or  a 
geographical  area  can  aiso  offer  them  the  way 
to  iiiove  up  the  promotion  ladder.""  Inman 
says.  ""And  if  we  can  achieve  that.  I  think 
we  will  help  In  improving  the  quality  of 
the  analytical  product."" 

Former  CA  8o.^let  strategic  analyst  David 
Sullivan,  now  a  senior  official  at  the  MS.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  adds  that 
recurrent  proolems  included  "inadequate  at- 
tention to  Soviet  decisionmaking  and  polit- 
ical analysis;  inadequate  understanding  of 
Soviet  doctrine:  Inadequate  appreciation  of 
the  possibility,  indeed  the  likelihood,  of  So- 
viet deception;  and  a  tendency  to  •mirror- 
Image"  US.  strategic  posture  and  doctrine."' 
Adds  another  analyst :  "Ignorance.  Incom- 
petence, self-delusion,  self-protection  by 
critlc-ellmlnatlon  after  the  errors  had  t)een 
made,  and  then  history-rewriting  " 

Says  an  Intelligence  source:  "The  hell  of  It 
is  that  when  the  office  heads  who  felt  this 
way  were  doing  their  thing,  they  were  pro- 
moting people  that  thought  the  same  way. 
did  things  the  same  way.  and  gave  the  same 
answers.  This  was  pervasive  throughout  the 
system." 

•"The  trouble  wasn't  with  the  people  who 
were  recruited:  It  happened  to  them  after 
they  got  there."  says  another  observer. 

"People  learned  that  if  you  go  along,  you'll 
get  along,  and  if  you  dont.  we  11  clobber  you."" 
another  analyst  told  The  Bulletin.  "You 
either  went  along  with  the  company  line  or 
you  got  out.  and  only  a  couple  of  guys  went 
out."  ,     . 

A  source  told  The  Bulletin.  "There  was  Just 
an  elitlsh  attitude,  that  said.  In  effect,  that 
they  were  the  only  people  who  were  disinter- 
ested and  without  any  axes  to  grind.  But  the 
personal  axe  of  their  own  past  errors  turned 
out  to  be  the  biggest  axe  In  town." 
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Intelligence  Butnoers— Pa«t  HI:  A  CHnx- 

n«c  Htpothesis 

DID    A    RED    MOLE    CAUSE    THE    CIA    TO    BLUNDER? 

(By  William  Parham) 

(This  Is  the  final  part  of  a  Bulletin  series 
on  20  years  of  CIA  underestimates  of  Soviet 
military  spending,  capabilities  and  plans. 
Today  The  BuUetln  looks  at  a  hypothesis 
suggested  by  a  minority  of  tbe  critics  who 
during  the  196P8  and  1970s  were  unable  to 
convince  the  CIA  to  correct  Its  estimates  ) 

WASHINGTON —Was  the  faUure  of  the  CIA 
to  correctlv  estimate  Soviet  military  spend- 
ing and  weapons  development  over  the  past 
20  years  purely  the  result  of  bureaucratic 
bungling,  or  an  unfortunate,  self-deluding 
mind-set  by  the  experts,  as  most  critics 
assume? 

Another  explanation  for  the  two  decaacs 
of  low  CIA  estimates  of  Soviet  defense 
spending  and  weapons  development  plans— 
{Respite  repeated  efforts  by  critics  to  <'et  the 
agency  to  change  lU  methods  of  analyzing 
the  data — occurs  to  some  people  In  the  in- 
telligence community  who  take  seriously  the 
possibility  that  the  US  has  been  skillfully 
deceived  by  Soviet  leaders. 

""I  rersonallv  believe  that  you  can't  Just 
explain  away  this  20-year  disaster  as  purely 
the  result  of  bureaucratic  incompetence." 
one  Intelligence  analyst  told  the  Bulletin. 

Dr.  William  R.  Harris  of  the  Rand  Cor- 
poration has  written  recently  that  Soviet 
Premier  Khruschev  may  have  activated  a 
modem  ""double  cross  by  national  technical 
means""  to  dupe  US.  analysts  Into  believing 
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tbe  Soviets  would  have  no  reason  for  extraor- 
dinarily large  missile  deployments. 

Photographic  data  (national  t«cbnlcal 
means)  from  America's  U-3  sp^plaaes  had 
proved  Soviet  heavy  bomber  and  missile  de- 
ployments during  the  I960fl  to  be  much  leaa 
than  claimed  by  Soviet  leaden. 

Thereafter,  U.S.  analysts  were  known  to  be 
relying  Increasingly  on  rapidly  developing 
US.  technical  intelligence  collecting  abili- 
ties. Including  the  Interception  of  radio  sig- 
nals (telemetry)  from  Soviet  missile  tests. 

"With  an  understanding  of  the  technical 
Indicators  and  methods  of  U.S.  estimation 
of  ballistic  missile  accuracy,"  Harris  told  the 
U.S.  Senate  Select  Co.nmlttee  on  Intelligence 
last  year,  "the  Soviets  managed  to  underrep- 
resent  the  accuracy  of  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  " 

Harris  suggests  that  Premier  Khruschev 
and  KOB  Chairman  Sbe^epln.  who  bad  cen- 
tralized strategic  deception  planning  under 
a  special  KOB  department.  In  1959,  naay 
have  systematically  altered  radio  signals 
from  Soviet  missile  tests  to  convince  U.S.  In- 
telligence technicians  In  the  19608  that  the 
accuracy  of  Soviet  missiles  was  Lusufflclent  to 
threaten  XJ3.  hard-site  protected  BUnute- 
men  and  Titan  II  missiles. 

Harris  suggests  thai  ihls  ploy  caused  U.S. 
analysts  to  wrongly  Infer  that  the  Soviets 
would  not  deploy  large  numbers  of  high- 
yield  counterforce  (sllo-bustlng)  missiles. 

But,  some  critics  worry  that  Soviet  decep- 
tion efforts  may  have  been  assisted  by  So- 
viet "moles",  or  long-term,  deep-penetra- 
Uon  agents  who  have  been  able  to  assume 
positions  of  Influence  In  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment and  US.  Inte'Ilgence  agencies,  and  to 
provide  the  Soviets  with  "feedback"  on  the 
success  of  Soviet  deception  efforts. 

To  be  sure.  Soviet  aeents  have  In  recent 
decades  had  remarkable  success  from  time 
to  tie  In  penetrating  other  US.  Allies  gov- 
ernments and  inielUisence  agencies. 

Could  the  Soviet  Unions  KOB  have  pene- 
trated CIAs  analytical  side,  the  Directorate 
of  Intelligence? 

When  long-time  CIA  Soviet  expert  John 
Arthur  Paisleys  body  was  found  in  1978  In 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  a  bullet  hole  be- 
hind the  left  ear,  authorities  ruled  his 
death  a  suicide. 

Shortly  afterward.  Time  magazine  re- 
ported that  a  longstanding  search  for  a  So- 
viet "mole"  In  the  CIA  had  been  focused  on 
Paisley's  department.  A  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  report  on  Paisleys  background 
with  the  agency  and  hU  death  remains  clas- 
slfled.  Authorities  ruled  publicly  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  a  full-blown  counterin- 
telligence Investigation. 

One  Soviet  emigre  writer  who  has  pub- 
lished widely  m  the  US..  Lev  Navrozov  dis- 
counts the  mole/penetration  theory  as  be- 
ing far  too  crude  and  obvious  : 

"If  the  CIA  or  any  other  such  enert  out- 
flt  consisted  entirely  of  Soviet  agents  It 
would  never  have  dared  tell  Congress  or  the 
American  people  In  1974  that  the  Soviets 
might  well  be  spending  the  same  propor- 
tion of  ONP  on  military  purposes  as  the 
Americans  were. 

■Bona  flde  spies  would  have  been  pre- 
vented from  telling  such  a  flb  by  the  fear 

^Jfrt^'l^*^'"'   unmasked  as  impudent 
Soviet    disinformation  agents  '  " 

Navrocov  has  written  that  much  of  the 
CIA  8  Ignorance  of  Russia  "Is  spontaneous, 
rooted  In  a  long-standlntj  unwillingness  to 

l^i\  J^^-  ""'  *  ^"^-  moruily  danger- 
ous, highly  complex  civilization,  more  »- 
phlstlcated.  advanced  and  ratlonaMn  so^ 
ways  than  the  United  States 
tKl""*^*?  °'  "  however."  Navrozov  says  "u 
the  result  of  deUberate  self-insulatlo"b^the 
government-academic  establlshment^rd 
mg  lu  own  prerogatives  and  tending  todls- 
"imlnate  against  talent  or  even  Ird^nl^ 
knowledge  when  it  comes  from  outrtd. - 


Other  Bulletin  sources  argue  that  there  are 
a  number  of  well-known  motives  that  could 
drive  U.S.  citizens  to  assist  the  Soviets.  In- 
cluding Ideological  or  monetary  moUves,  or 
threat  of  blackmail  because  of  family  ties 
In  the  Soviet  bloc,  or  even  because  they've 
been  compromised  In  So^let-bloc-photo- 
graphed  sex  traps  or  other  potential  scandal 
disco, ered  by  the  Soviets. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported that  the  KGB  apptu-ently  tried  to 
compromise  am  American  military  attache 
In  the  Soviet  Union  who  was  being  con- 
sidered for  the  position  of  Soviet  affairs 
adviser  to  Vice  President  George  Bush,  a 
position  In  which  he  would  ha\e  access  to 
top  secret  Information. 

The  attache.  Major  James  R.  Holbrook. 
was  travelling  with  another  U.S.  military 
attache,  Army  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  A.  Spencer, 
In  mld-Januar-  In  the  Sclet  Union  near 
the  Polish  border.  Military  attaches,  who  are 
under  constant  surveillance  by  the  KGB, 
travel  In  pairs  for  reasons  of  safety. 

Spencer  fell  HI,  possibly  from  drugs,  and 
became  separated  from  Holbrook.  who  ac- 
cording to  the  Post  "then  became  the  target 
o:  an  entrapment  attempt  that  centered  on 
attempts  to  get  compromising  photographs 
of  him"  at  a  party  In  the  Soviet  city  of  Rovno. 

Holbrook.  the  Post  said,  may  have  been 
drugged,  and  was  kept  isolated  by  the  Soviets 
for  hours.  But  he  reportedly  re.'used  to  be 
blackmailed  by  sexually  embarrassing  pho- 
tographs that  had  been  taken  of  him.  re- 
fused a  Soviet  blackmail  offer  to  become  a 
KOB  agent,  returned  to  Moscow,  told  his 
superiors  of  the  Incident,  and  was  Immedi- 
ately flown  home  to  the  U.S. 

Bulletin  sources  say  hundreds  of  such 
Soviet-bloc  staged  blackmail  attempts  have 
been  reported  by  U.S.  citizens  In  the  past 
two  decades. 

The  Intended  victim  Is  Incaipacltated  with 
drugs,  photographed  In  embarrassing  situa- 
tions, awaa.pned,  confronted  with  evidence 
of  his  unacceptable  behavior,  and  then 
offered  an  easy  way  out — cooperation  with 
the  KOB  In  little  favors  here  and  there. 
Once  the  agent  Is  hooked,  the  little  favors 
then  became  bigger  favors. 

But  there  are  even  more  fascinating 
methods  the  Soviets  have  used  to  try  to 
plant  their  agents  in  the  V3.  government. 

A  respected  counterintelligence  authority 
In  Washington  told  The  Bulletin  about  an 
extremely  slgnlficaxit  but  publicly  Ignored 
aspect  of  a  recently-cracked  espionage  case — 
the  long-term,  patient,  laborious  training  of 
carefully  selected  youngsters  of  KOB  parents. 

The  youngsters  are  groomed  carefully  by 
the  KGB  to  eventuaJly  slip  Into  Influential 
positions  In  the  U.S.  government. 

The  most  recent  such  case  publicized  was 
associated  with  the  defection  to  the  US.  of 
Soviet  KGB  Col.  Rudolph  Albert  Herrmann, 
sinnounced  last  March  by  the  FBI. 

Herrmann,  his  wife,  and  his  teenaged  son 
had  tjeen  illegal  rcsldenu  of  the  U.S.  for  11 
years,  working  for  the  KOB  until  "doubled  " 
(convinced  by  FBI  counterintelligence  to 
become  double  agents  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.) . 

The  operation  was  discontinued  and  the 
family  resettled  and  granted  asylum  after 
Indications  the  KGB  suspected  Herrmann 
might  be  cooperating  with  the  U.S. 

But  unnoticed  by  the  Washington  press 
corps  was  the  Information  In  the  FB^  press 
release  that  the  KOB  had  spent  many  years 
already  grooming  Herrmann's  teenage  son 
for  future  deep-cover  KOB  service  in  Wash- 
in'rton. 

The  KOB  plan  for  the  son  was  that  he  was 
to  enter  a  prestigious  US.  college,  study 
political  science,  and  then  go  on  to  enter 
VB.  politics  or  government  In  Washington. 

At  the  time  the  case  was  broken,  the  son 
was  a  student  at  Georgetown  University  and 
was  a  staff  member  of  the  school  new^aper. 

Before  the  operation  was  ended,  the  So- 
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vlets  had  repeatedly  recalled  the  family  to 
Moscow's  KGB  Center  for  retraining  and  de- 
brleflng.  most  recently  In  1977. 

Herrmann  and  his  lamlly  had  been  trained 
by  the  KOB  first  In  East  Germany,  then 
West  Germany,  then  for  six  years  In  Canada 
until  in  1968  they  Illegally  entered  the  U.S. 
and  quickly  melted  unnoticed  Into  a  neigh- 
borhood near  New  York  City,  where  Herr- 
mann, alias  "Douglas,  "  obtained  work  as  a 
free-lance  photographer  and  routinely  sup- 
plied his  KOB  handlers,  usually  officials  as- 
signed to  the  Soviet  U.N.  mission  and  the 
U.N,  Secretariat,  with  Information  on  U.S. 
public  opinion  toward  US. -Soviet  trade  ne- 
gotiations, the  neutron  bomb  and  detente. 

Herrmann's  son  traveled  with  him  on  nu- 
merous expeditions,  including  a  trip  to  Chi- 
cago In  1976  to  bury  containers  for  another 
agent  to  pick  up  later,  a  trip  to  PayettevlUe. 
Tennessee,  to  set  up  a  series  of  hiding  places, 
or  dead  drops,  for  messages,  and  was  ordered 
by  the  KOB  to  befriend,  monitor,  and  report 
on  visiting  Chinese  exchange  students. 

The  PB  said  the  KGB's  codename  for  the 
son.  "ERBE".  translated  "Inheritor,"  hinted 
at  the  KGB's  long-term  plans  for  the  son. 

There  are  occasionally  unconfirmed  reports 
of  villages  In  the  Soviet  Union  where  oiUy 
English  Is  spoken.  And  there  are  reliable 
accounts  of  the  very  long-term  training  m 
the  Soviet  Union  of  carefully  chosen  young- 
sters from  trusted  families  for  assignments 
Involving  Infiltration  of  governments  In 
Enc;llsh-soeaklng  countries. 

"Some  time  ago  I  met  two  Radio  Moscow 
broadcasters.  Victor  Kuprlanov  and  Joe 
Adamov.  who  were  bom  and  raised  some- 
where In  Russia,  and  who  had  never  been  to 
the  U.S.."  a  Washington  counterintelligence 
expert  told  The  Bulletin. 

"Their  accents  were  so  good  you'd  swear 
they'd  grown  up  as  your  next  door  neighbors. 

"During  the  1930s,"  this  source  continued, 
"a  nimiber  of  communists  in  the  West  left 
their  own  countries  and  went  to  live  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Later  their  kids  were  trained 
and  sent  back  to  infiltrate  their  parents' 
original  countries." 

Whatever  the  success  the  Soviets  have  had 
or  have  not  had  In  planting  agents  In  the 
U.S.  government,  there  still  is  a  growing  con- 
sensus m  Washington  that  for  the  past  20 
years.  CIA  analysts  have  tended  to  miss  the 
boat  on  Soviet  defense  spending,  weapons 
development  and  deployment. 

Though  there  Is  a  growing  consensus  In 
the  Reagan  Administration  on  the  problem, 
a  consensus  on  what  needs  to  be  done  may 
take  a  little  longer. 

"We  must  expand  and  strengthen  the 
analytic  core  and  their  support  systems." 
new  CIA  Deputy  Director  Admiral  Bobby 
Inman  says. 

"We  need  to  be  able  to  attract  good  people 
and  establish  a  long-term  management  com- 
mitment. Improving  analysis  through  carter 
Incentives,  training.  Investment  In  Improv- 
ing data  bases,  and  support,  and  critical  con- 
structive product  evaluation." 

"To  be  truly  beneficial  to  consumers."  says 
new  CIA  Director  William  J.  Casey,  "the  data 
collected  must  be  subjected  to  critical  and 
Insightful  analvsls.  conducted  bv  trained, 
comptetent  professlondls  with  a  rich  back- 
ground In  the  subjects  required 

"The  Issues  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
require  the  best  analytical  capabilities,  ap- 
plied to  unclassified  as  well  as  classified 
sources."  Casey  says. 

"The  attractiveness  of  Intelligence  analysis 
as  a  profession,  part-time  as  well  as  full- 
time,  needs  to  be  Increased,  and  we  need  to 
tap  the  insights  of  the  nation's  scholars  In 
the  efforts  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  Intel- 
ligence analysis,"  Casey  sajrs. 

"It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  CIA,  in  effect, 
has  a  monopoly  on  estimating  Soviet  defense 
expenditures  In  the  U.S.  intelligence  commu- 
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nity."  agrees  Washington  consultant  and  ex- 
OlA  analyst  William  T.  Lee. 

"There  U  no  elective  competitive  analysis 
to  keep  the  CIA  honest.  At  the  very  least,' 
says  Lee,  "there  Is  a  serious  need  for  regular 
outside  critique  and  reassessment  of  our 
estimates." 

Casey  adds.  "We  must  search  for  new  ana 
better  ways  to  get  continuing  Input  from  the 
outside  world  In  order  to  gather  information 
avaUable  Inside  and  outside  of  government, 
and  to  get  the  best  analysis  of  the  full  range 
of  Tie*  8  and  data  avaUable. 

"A  revival  of  the  President's  Foreign  In- 
telligence Advisory  Board  (discontinued 
during  the  Carter  Admmlstratlon )  can  con- 
tribute substantUlly  to  this."  Casey  says. 

Finally,  most  analysU  agree  that  an  Im- 
proved US.  counterlnteUlgence  effort  would 
help  to  guard  against  Soviet  penetration  or 
compromise  of  key  intelligence  and  govern- 
ment posts. 

"We  are  really  wide  open  right  now  as  a 
society. "  says  one  Washington  counterlntelU- 
gence  expert. 

"Our  defenses  have  been  severely  eroded, 
and  the  Sovleu  have  buUt  up  63  years  of 
very  successful  experience  In  penetrating 
their  opposition.  There's  a  very  good  chance 
that  we've  suffered  very  severe  damage  with- 
out knowing  it." 

Says  another  intelligence  analyst:  "Our 
counterintelligence  is  desparately  under- 
manned, morale  has  been  down,  and  nobody 
seems  to  care  that  sometimes  It  seems  like 
the  Soviets  can  probably  exert  more  pressure 
In  this  town  than  the  most  powerful  domes- 
tic lobbying  group." 

A  source  familiar  with  VSS.  counter-intel- 
ligence efforts  adds:  "Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc 
espionage  agents  in  the  U.S.  outnumber  our 
guys  tryln?  to  catch  up  with  them.  We 
simply  can't. 

"We're  outnumbered  In  our  own  country 
to  the  extent  that  we  can't  even  monitor 
Soviet  bloc  covert  action  on  our  own  home 
ground." 

Another  counterintelligence  source  told 
The  Bulletin,  "There  are  a  lot  of  opportuni- 
ties available,  and  our  weaknessee  are  sub- 
stantial, but  the  Soviets  aren't  always  able 
to  exploit  them  beca>i«e  of  our  own  weak- 
nesses and  problems." 

"If  we  make  It  through,  Itll  probably  be 
a  case  of  Ood  watching  over  those  who  are 
incs^able  of  watching  over  themselves."© 


In  an  effort  to  address  some  of  those 
needs,  I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend eligibility  for  services  at  vet  cen- 
ters until  September  1983.  Current  law 
limits  services  to  those  who  sign  up  prior 
to  September  of  this  year,  but  since  many 
of  the  91  centers  have  been  in  operation 
less  than  1  year,  the  majority  of  Viet- 
nam vets  have  not  even  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  about  the  centers. 

North  Dakota  has  one  vet  center  In 
Fargo,  another  will  (H)en  in  Minot  If  the 
Federal  civilian  hiring  freeze  is  lifted  by 
the  administration.  According  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  11,000  of  the 
18,000  Vietnam-era  veterans  from  North 
Dakota  served  in  combat.  In  North 
Dakota,  as  well  £is  elsewhere,  vet  centers 
are  popular  with  those  who  have  utilized 
them.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  services 
should  continue  to  be  available  for  an- 
other 2  years.» 


NATIONAL  RECOGNITION  DAY  FOR 
VETERANS  OF  THE  VIETNAM  ERA 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
important  for  the  American  people  to 
recognize  the  contribution  that  men  and 
women  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  era  have  made  to  our 
country.  The  contribution  Is  significant 
not  only  because  the  conflict  claimed 
more  than  55,000  American  lives  and 
left  many  wounded  and  permanently 
disabled,  but  Americans  asked  fellow 
Americans  to  participate  in  an  unpopu- 
lar war. 

No  war  has  ever  been  popular  with 
the  American  people,  but  regardless  of 
individual  positions  it  has  been  their 
tradition  to  honor  those  veterans  and 
their  families  who  made  tremendous 
personal  sacrifices  for  our  country.  This 
has  not  been  true  with  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans. As  a  nation  not  only  do  we  need 
to  recognize  those  who  suffered  the  most 
but  we  must  also  demonstrate  our  com- 
mitment to  them  by  supporting  legisla- 
tion and  programs  to  m'^et  the  unique 
needs  of  Vietnam-era  veterans. 


THIS  NATION'S  AGRICULTURE 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  com- 
ment on  this  Nation's  agriculture.  It  Is 
a  marvelous  system  when  you  stop  to 
think  about  it.  We  have  available  to  us 
daily  an  enormous  variety  of  food  in  huge 
quantities.  No  one  in  this  country  has 
an  inadequate  diet  because  food  does  not 
exist.  Himger  and  inadequate  diets  exist 
for  other  reasons.  But,  most  of  us  have 
the  means  and  the  food. 

Agriculture  is  a  necessary  and  formi- 
dable force.  Farmers  this  year  will  spend 
about  $150  billion  on  production  expen- 
ses and  another  $35  billion  earned  on  and 
off  the  farm  on  family  living.  Farmers 
will  spend  $13  billion  on  farm  machinery. 
They  operate  more  than  4  million  trac- 
tors and  about  3  million  trucks.  They 
consume  more  steel  than  the  automotive 
industry.  They  will  spend  $10  billion  on 
wages  and  contract  labor.  Farmers  will 
spend  another  $10  billion  on  energy.  The 
production,  processing,  and  distribution 
of  food  and  fiber  accounts  for  one-fifth 
of  the  U.S.  gross  national  product. 

Modem  agriculture  is  a  huge,  un- 
wieldy, and  diverse  industry— incapable 
in  itself  of  rapidly  adjusting  production 
to  market  demands.  Modem  farming  is  a 
highly  technical  and  complex  business. 
It  is  interesting  to  travel  across  my  State, 
North  Dakota,  during  the  growing  season 
and  watch  farmers  in  action  and  juxta- 
pose that  with  farmers  in  Southeast  Asia 
tending  rice  paddies  with  the  same  type 
of  hand -held  tool  used  400  years  earUer, 
or  families  in  Egypt  irrigating  small 
fields  with  hand  pumps  exactly  like  those 
used  centuries  ago,  or  even  in  modem 
industrial  Germany  where  some  farmers 
haul  hay  on  ox-drawn  carts  . 

It  is  a  good  day  for  us  to  think  about 
the  sources  of  our  good  fortune — both 
the  natural  physical  features  and  our 
farm  people. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  our  farm  organi- 
zations in  North  Dakota,  the  North  Da- 
kota Farmers  Union,  has  sent  me  their 
policy  statement.  I  ask  that  It  be  placed 
in  the  Record. 

The  policy  statement  follows: 


I  Telegram  I 
NOBTH  DAKora  Fabmxbs  UmoN, 
JameMtovm,  S.  Dak.,  March  rO,  19it. 
Senator  Qttkmtim  BvtuncK, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washinuton,  DC: 

The  following  policy  statement  wi 
adopted  by  tbe  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union 
Board  of  Oovemors  (county  presidents)  at 
their  meeting  on  Tbursday.  March  19,  during 
the  National  Agriculture  Day  observance: 

"Today.  March  19.  baa  been  set  aside 
through  state  and  national  proclamations 
as  "National  Agriculture  Day"  to  honor  those 
within  agriculture  and  to  give  recognition  to 
the  contributions  of  agriculture  to  this  so- 
ciety. The  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union 
joins  In  this  observance. 

"The  theme  of  this  year's  observance  Is 
"Agriculture:  It's  Tour  Heartbeat,  America!" 
"While  much  of  the  emphasis  of  today's 
observance  Is  designed  to  Ulustrate  the  vital 
role  that  agriculture  has  In  the  state's  and 
the  national  economy,  the  day  should  also  be 
dedicated  to  discussion  of  tbe  national  food 
and  agricultural  poUcles  which  will  re-estab- 
lish the  family  farm  system  of  agriculture 
as  the  primary  food  production  system  for 
this  nation. 

•It  Is  ironic  that  on  thU  very  day  set 
aside  to  honor  and  recognize  agriculture,  the 
US  Senate  Is  considering  legislative  action 
which  would  penalize  agriculture  for  Its 
ability  to  effectively  produce  an  abundant 
and  reliable  supply  of  food  for  tbe  American 
public. 

"Today's  US  Senate  review  of  dairy  price 
support  legislation  wlU  be  an  IndlcaUon  of 
whether  National  Agriculture  Day  is  merely 
an  exercise  In  empty  promotional  rhetoric 
or  If  It  Is  a  meaningful  conunltment  to  th« 
future  of  agriculture. 

"The  family  farm  system  of  agriculture  Is 
truly  the  'heartbeat  of  thto  nation."  How- 
ever, without  substantive  changes  In  tbe  di- 
rection of  national  and  food  agriculture 
policies,  the  pul5e  of  the  famUy  farm  wlU 
continue  to  weaken.  National  Agriculture 
Day  should  mark  the  day  In  which  the  heart- 
beat is  strengthened,  rather  than  the  day 
that  the  eulogy  is  performed." 

Stanltt  M.  Moobk. 

PrettAent. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WES  UNSELD 

Mr.  HUrOLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  wish  to  honor  a  native  Ken- 
tuckian  who  has  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
his  chosen  profession — professional  bas- 
ketball. 

From  the  playgrounds  of  LoulsvllVe, 
Wes  Unseld  began  a  career  which  saw 
him  lead  his  high  school  basketball  team 
to  two  Kentucky  Stote  championships. 
As  a  member  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
viUe  team,  Wes  led  the  Cards  to  postsea- 
son tournaments  each  of  his  three  sea- 
sons and  was  named  first -team  All 
America  by  AP.  UPL  and  other  polls  as 
both  a  junior  and  senior. 

Voted  Most  Valuable  Player  in  the 
league  and  Rookie  of  the  Year  in  his  first 
season  in  the  National  Basketball  Asso- 
ciation, Wes  has  for  13  years  been  the 
"heart  and  soul  of  the  Bullets'  f  ranch'se" 
and  was  instnimental  in  the  Bullets' 
charge  to  the  NBA  championship  in  1978. 

Not  only  a  leader  on  the  basketball 
court  Wes  has  been  acUve  in  community 
activities  and  made  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  youth  of  the  Baltimore  area. 

We  applaud  Wes  for  his  many  out- 
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standing  achievements  and  wish  both 
him  and  his  wife.  Connie,  well  in  his  new 
career  as  a  vice  president  of  the  Bullets 
and  the  Capital  Centre. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  Betty  Cuniberti's 
story  about  this  remarkable  gentleman, 
which  appeared  in  the  March  23  Wash- 
ington Star,  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

TlIBUTS  TO  Wes  UNSEU) 

(By  Betty  Cunlbertl) 

At  the  Newburg  comniualty  playgroiind  on 
the  outskirts  of  Louisville.  Ky.,  they  rolled 
dice,  drank  wine  and  played  basketball  day 
and  night,  lining  up  cars  near  the  sidelines 
and  turning  on  the  headlights  when  the  sun 
went  down. 

The  Important  thing  they  did  there  was  to 
keep  track. 

Over  years  and  years  they  could  give  you 
the  exact  numbers,  the  Important  ones:  how 
many  of  them  stayed  on  this  asphalt  fantasy 
stage,  how  many  of  them  left,  and  how  many 
of  them  left  and  came  back  again. 

They  separated  the  men  from  the  dreamers. 

"Those  who  didn't  ma'-e  1^."  >^?.!d  V"-  Hn- 
seld.  "were  Instrumental  in  the  Uvea  of  thoae 
who  did.  I  remember  when  I  was  there,  there 
were  four  away,  three  bac>c  and  one  to  go." 

Wes  Unse!d  was  one  to  go. 

He  would  never  go  back  to  that  playeround 
which  he  says  took  him  from  boy  to  man. 
But  he  says  If  he  did.  he'd  find  many  of  the 
same  people  he  had  played  with,  edging  Into 
their  408  to  the  cllc--lne  of  old  dice  ^nd  the 
taste  of  too-famlllar  wine. 

Deentte  peculiar  size  and  limited  natural 
abilities.  Wes  Unseld  separated  himself  from 
the  dreamers.  The  man  whom  Bullets  owner 
Abe  Pollln  calls  "the  heart  and  soul  of  thla 
team  from  the  first  day  he  set  foot  on  the 
court"  Is  retiring  after  13  years  with  the 
Bullets  In  Baltimore  and  Washington,  walk- 
ing away  on  knees  that  now  qualify  as  the 
eighth  and  ninth  wonders  of  the  world  for 
continuing  to  function  at  all. 

In  a  recent  colunm  on  Unseld's  announced 
retirement,  an  orthopedist  was  quoted  as  sav- 
ing that  one  of  those  knees  Is  "so  ugly  Inside, 
you  wouldn't  want  to  look'  BUI  Nell,  the  Bul- 
lets' physical  thera->lst  and  a  lontrtlme  friend 
of  Unseld.  was  asked  about  that  and  respond- 
ed. "Yes.  but  don't  discount  his  ankles.  His 
ankles  are  worse." 

Nell  said  that  the  35-year-old  Unseld  faces 
a  life  of  pain  and  medication  increasing  with 
each  decade.  The  pain  has  been  going  on  for 
years  but  he  only  first  discussed  it  with  his 
wife.  Connie,  two  weeks  ago.  and  only  then 
because  It  was  finally  time  for  the  two  of 
them  to  talk  about  Wes'  retirement. 

Much  to  his  distaste  Unseld  Is  being  hon- 
ored left  and  right.  He  has  been  offered  a  Job 
as  vice  president  of  the  Bullets  and  the  Cap- 
ital Centre  and  an  offlctal  Wes  Unseld  Anprc- 
clatlon  Night  is  scheduled  for  the  Bullets' 
last  regular  season  home  game  next  Sunday. 

Never  mind  the  fact  that  Unseld  was  the 
league's  rookie  of  the  year,  turning  the  Bul- 
lets aroimd  from  36  wins  and  4«  losses  In 
1968  to  57-25  In  1969.  Forget  that  the  Bullets 
never  had  a  winning  season  before  he  arrived, 
and  have  had  10  since. 

Never  mind  the  fact  that  Boston  Celtics 
president  Red  Auerbach  calls  Unseld  "the 
greatest  outlet  passer  of  them  all.  the  only 
one  I  would  rate  better  than  Russ  (Bill 
BusseU)  "  Never  mind  that  the  coach  of 
Auerbachs  team.  Bill  Fitch,  says  he's  "never 
seen  an  opponent  who's  gotten  so  much  out 
of  the  tools  he  was  given  to  work  with."  and 
don't  listen  to  Chris  Ford,  a  player  on  that 
team,  who  touches  aa  the  most  sensitive 
Issue  In  the  National  Basketball  Association 
today,  that  "we  need  class  plavers  like  that 
for  tbe  Image  of  the  NBA." 

tJnseld  Is  no  doubt  aware  that  he  stands 
out  m  a  league  that  too  often  finds  Us  player* 


In  headlines  for  alcohol,  drug  and  sex 
charges,  not  to  mention  bitter  salary  nego- 
tiations for  paychecks  so  big  you  and  I 
might  have  to  pool  fingers  to  count  the 
commas. 

Onseld  does  not  want  to  hear  any  of  this 
praise. 

At  a  retirement  press  conference  he  grudg- 
ingly attended  only  because  Pollln  Insisted. 
Unseld  glared  at  reporters  In  the  way  only 
he  can.  his  almost  Oriental-looking  eyes 
piercing  his  audience  from  their  place  atop 
that  forbidding.  6-foot-6.  26V-pound  body. 
The  floor  had  been  opened  for  questions, 
i-nseld  glared,  and  there  were  none. 

"See."  he  said  aside  to  Bullets  manage- 
ment personnel.  "I've  got  them  well  trained.' 

Unseld  could  be  a  pain  and  a  half  to  a 
reporter  seeking  an  answer  to  the  simplest 
qujstlon.  Partly,  he  refused  to  cooperate  be- 
cause of  an  Incident  his  second  year  In  the 
league  whe.i  a  New  York  writer  somehow 
mistook  him  for  another  player  on  the  court 
who  had  punched  an  opponent.  The  writer 
wouldn't  believe  Unseld  when  he  said  he 
didn't  hit  anybody.  It  bothered  Unseld.  His 
Integrity  had  been  questioned.  He  never 
thought  of  himself  as  a  great  player,  and  he 
didn't  much  care  what  someone  said  or  wrote 
about  that.  But  Integrity  was  Important.  It 
was  everything. 

But  with  or  without  the  New  York  In- 
cident. Unseld  came  to  believe  In  keeping 
to  himself. 

"I  don't  think  athletes  deserve  all  the 
praise  and  notoriety  they  get."  said  Unseld 
"There  are  people  who  are  doing  much  bet- 
ter things.  If  people  could  lust  keep  sports 
In  f>e-spectlve.  It  wouldn't  be  so  bad." 

Unseld  was  great  In  his  quietness  and 
quiet  In  his  greatness.  Whllo  other  players 
whlm')ered  and  skipped  games  with  Inlurles 
medical  science  could  not  detect.  Unseld 
endured  needles  half  a  foot  long  In  his 
peinut-brlttle  knees  and  played  without 
complaint.  He  wanted  to  retire  befo'e  this 
sesson  because  of  the  pain,  but  he  felt  obli- 
Btited  to  come  back  because  the  team,  rulte 
fran'^ly.  Is  dls'n'e-ratl'-'T  Into  something 
awful.  And  It  bothers  him  e'-en  now  that 
he  Is  qultt'ng  "at  the  wron<»  time.  It's  eisv 
to  quit  when  your  team  Is  not  doing  well." 

The  things  Unseld  has  been  most  reluctant 
to  discuss  are  the  best  things.  But  now  he 
will. 

He  recalls  the  day  he  was  sent  to  Balti- 
more's Kernan  Hospital  to  be  treated  for  an 
ailment  he  d''scrl>'e'l  as  a  cold.  He  saw 
rhl'dren  missing  limbs,  children  with  burns 
"I  felt  small."  the  big  man  spid.  "Vou  see 
kids  struggling  to  sit  up.  and  here  I  was 
com-'lalninc  about  a  cold." 

That  happened  seven  years  ago  Since  then, 
he  h?s  been  a  s'esdy  volunteer  In  the  Kernan 
Hosplt"!  physlcil  therapy  denartmen*;  and 
•i-s  become  the  youngest  member  of  the 
ho~rd  of  directors. 

Nell,  the  head  physical  theraolst  the'e 
'^-vs  'I  IIKe  to  call  Wes  for  the  problem 
''pses  <-ids  w*io  are  tough,  ml^ed  up.  mean 
!>nd  belligerent.  He  does  a  better  lob  on  that 
klrt  th-»n  a  hlgh-pi-iced  soclnl  woi-ker  " 

Hplf  the  D-o-eeds  from  Wes  Uns«»'d  Ap- 
O'-e'-Ktlon  ni-'ht  will  co  to  Kern»n  Hostj'tpl. 
by  his  rMii'Pst  He  as'-od  ^hat  the  o*her  half 
go  to  Wpshin-^on's  Chlld'en  Hosoltal. 

*fter  '>as'-<»'h"»tl.  pnrt  r^svhe  another  V-"pe 
np-ratlon  Unse'd  hones  to  »«»u-n  to  school 
for  a  m-istp-'s  de^'ee  In  sofcia'  edviration. 
He  loo'-ed  Into  phvslcpl  ther-jpy.  hut  s'^s  he 
fears  he  doesn't  ha^e  th<»  ouplfflcstlons  to 
be  accepted  into  a  school  In  the  area. 

Unseld  does  not  appear  at  Kemsn  Hos- 
pital as  often  as  he  used  to.  partly  becarse 
last  January,  he  and  Connie  bought  what 
was  a  nursing  school  bulldlne  snd  opened 
their  own  day-care  developmental  center  for 
chUdren.   Unseld   helps   the   children   learn 


motor  skills,  checks  their  work,  built  a 
sandbox,  dug  up  a  vegetable  garden,  used  his 
Inlluence  to  bring  doctors  in  for  eye  tests. 
arranges  field  trips,  and.  as  Joyce  Smith. 
one  of  the  teachers  says,  administers  "a  lot 
of  kissing  and  hugging." 

This  is  the  Unseld  the  public  doesn't  see 
but  surely  senses.  They  could  tell  what  kind 
of  man  he  was  by  watching  what  kind  of 
player  he  was. 

People  are  amazed  that  Unseld.  with  vir- 
tually no  foot  speed  or  Jumping  ability, 
played  against  centers  as  much  as  nine 
Inches  taller  and  still  distinguished  him- 
self. More  than  cnythlng.  Unseld  was  a 
I'nlquc  player.  He  used  his  quick  hands,  awe- 
some G.rength.  timing  and  Intelligence  for 
all  the/  were  worth.  He  excelled  most  in  the 
lejist  selfish  aspect  of  basketball — passing. 
He  could  have  scored  much  more  than  the 
lO.COO-plus  points  he  will  finish  with,  but 
he  came  to  z.  team  already  laden  with  scorers 
S3  he  did  the  dirty  work.  He  went  to  the 
glass  End  bought  for  rebounds.  He  set  bruis- 
ing pic:  s.  and  foremost  In  the  memory  of 
anyone  who  saw  him.  he  passed. 

The  lasting  plotura  Is  Uns3ld  swatting 
down  a  rebound  on  the  defensive  board,  and 
In  one  motion,  turning  and  heaving  the  ball 
from  overhead  70  feet  to  a  Kevin  Loughery 
or  Mike  RIordan  streaking  downcourt  for  a 
layup.  Loughery  and  RIordan  made  their 
ll'^lngs  off  those  Unseld  passes. 

Ultimately  It  was  Unseld  who  brought  the 
Bullets  their  1978  world  title  and  the  city 
of  Washington  Its  first  sports  championship 
in  36  years.  He  Insured  It  with  two  free 
throws  In  the  final  12  seconds  of  the  final 
game.  He  had  dreamed  for  10  years  of  cele- 
brating a  world  title,  but  when  It  came,  he 
and  Connie  went  out  and  got  sandwiches, 
went  back  to  their  Seattle  hotel  room  and 
Unseld  collapsed  Into  sleep. 

While  his  accomplishments  In  basketball 
mean  a  great  deal  to  Unseld.  he  refuses  to 
think  of  himself  as  a  big  man. 

His  father  was  a  big  man. 

Because  he  was  so  consistent,  because  he 
showed  no  toy  on  the  court,  because  he  never 
sought  publicity  and  always  performed  the 
thankless  chores  In  utter  quiet,  they  call 
Unseld  a  punch-the-clock  worker. 

That  Is  bow  he  thinks  of  himself.  Maybe 
It  is  in  his  blood. 

His  father,  with  a  sixth-grade  education, 
helped  raise  his  own  seven  children,  two 
orphaned  foster  children  anj.  In  Uns?Id's 
oan  sad  and  serious  words,  his  father  "killed 
himself  wor''lng." 

Unseld's  father  worked  the  graveyard  shift 
oiling  harvesters  and  by  day  he  worked  con- 
struction. He  was  the  Inspiration.  Unseld's 
mother  worket  In  a  school  lunchroom.  She 
was  the  disciplinarian.  Unseld  recalls  being 
told  to  take  a  bath  and  shooting  back. 
"Jackie  Robinson  doesn't  get  told  to  take  a 
bath." 

His  mother  threw  him  In  the  tub  head  first 
with  his  clothes  on. 

He  shared  with  four  brothers  a  bedroom 
his  father  built  onto  the  house. 

"We  called  It  the  snake  pit."  said  Unseld. 
"And  there  were  days  our  sisters  would  not 
walk  in  there." 

Though  neither  parent  had  been  to  col- 
lege, they  Insisted  on  It  for  all  their  chi'dren. 
Today  five  of  the  seven  Unseld  children  have 
teachin';  degrees. 

"Plack  people  feel  college  Is  your  only 
chrn-e"  said  Unseld.  "You  don't  stand  a 
prayer  without  It." 

Unseld  was  forcel  into  his  first  bas''etball 
game  by  a  flfth-erade  teacher  ani  was  so 
errbarrsssed  at  how  poorly  he  -played  he 
dl''n't  trv  It  ai'ain  for  four  vears.  Football, 
he  says,  was  "a  manly  sport."  basketball  "a 
sissy  sport." 

He  csme  to  change  his  mind.  Basketball 
was  going  to  get  him  through  college.  And  he 
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even  started  to  like  It.  perhaps  because  he 
played  It  a  little  ll'.e  football.  Today  he  says 
what  he'll  miss  about  the  game  is  "the  bang- 


in'." 


practicing  every  day  after  high  school 
meant  he  missed  the  only  bus  home,  "so  my 
brother  and  I  walked  home  six  miles."  said 
Unseld  "while  the  white  kids  got  In  their 
cars  and  drove  home."  He  attended  a  predom- 
inantly white  school,  "and  it  wasn't  so  bad. 
said  Unseld.  "except  that  for  the  first  time. 
I  started  realizing  what  I  didn't  have." 

Basketball  would  bring  him  those  things, 
too  But  he  didn't  know  it  at  the  time.  The 
first  thing  Unseld  can  remember  wanting  to 
be  was  a  cross-country  truck  driver.  That 
seemed  to  be  the  way  to  see  the  world. 

His  parents  thought  Unseld  would  become 
a  doctor.  He  was  always  bringing  home  sick 
and  injured  animals,  all  kinds,  even  snakes, 
and  nursing  them  to  health. 

By  the  time  he  was  a  high  school  senior 
Unseld  had  literally  hundreds  of  options.  A 
member  of  the  National  Honor  Society.  Un- 
seld could  choose  among  academic  scholar- 
ships. But  he  was  also  a  basketball  high 
school  all-Amerlcan.  nn  honor  that  opened 
up  even  more  onportunltles.  At  that  time  he 
was  the  best  player  ever  rearel  In  Louis- 
ville, and  he  could  have  gone  almost  any- 
where. But  he  stayed  home  and  attended  the 
University  of  LoulsvU'e.  hardly  the  glamour 
capital  of  college  basketball. 

"My  father  had  had  his  second  heart 
attack  by  then."  said  Unseld.  "I  really  wanted 
to  stay  where  he  could  see  me  plav.  I  was 
also  very  much  a  mama's  boy.  I  still  am." 

Tortav  It  Is  constf^erci  unvsuallv  noble  if  a 
fine  collepe  athlete  gets  a  de-T-ee  at  all.  It 
was  Important  to  Unseld  not  Just  to  obtain 
his  unrlergraduate  decree  (history)  but  also 
to  pet  it  m  the  normal  amount  of  time,  not 
string  It  out  through  summer  school  or  an 
extra  year. 

That  accomplished,  he  had  to  choose 
between  the  Kentticky  Colonels  of  the  old 
American  Basketball  Association  and  the 
Baltimore  Bullets  of  the  NBA.  lea«rues  duel- 
ing for  colle'-e  talent  with  fistfuls  of  cash. 
Again  his  father  was  the  key  figure  in  the 
decision. 

"I  wanted  to  stay  home  and  play  for  the 
Colonels."  said  Un»eld.  "I  don't  want  to  open 
up  a  Pandora's  box.  but  the  Colonels  did 
some  very  unscrnpulous  things.  Some  unsa- 
vorv  actions  on  their  part  caused  me  to  sign 
with  the  Bullets. 

'They  offered  my  father  money  If  he  could 
convince  me  to  go  to  the  Colonels.  It  has 
gone  down  as  my  decision,  but  my  father 
told  me.  'I  didn't  raise  fools'  To  him.  It 
bordered  on  selllne  me.  He  would  not  hear 
of  my  piavlns  for  the  Colonels." 

So  he  headed  away  from  home  for  the  first 
time,  alone  to  Baltimore.  He  did  not  employ 
an  agent  to  negotiate  his  salary.  Instead,  he 
and  Pollln  agreed  to  meet,  each  with  a 
salary  figure  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Pollln 
turned  over  his  piece  of  paper  first.  Unseld 
looked  at  It  and.  embarrassed,  crumbled  his 
own. 

"His  figure  was  higher."  Unseld  recalled. 
"A  lot  higher." 

That  is  the  way  the  negotiations  went  for 
13  years. 

During  those  years.  Unseld  married  a  prin- 
cipal's daughter  from  Louisville,  and  when 
the  Btillets  moved  to  Washington,  the 
Unselds  stayed  In  Baltimore.  Baltimore,  says 
Unse'd.  "Is  more  like  loulsvlUe."  Parents  of 
7-year-old  Klmberly  and  5-year-old  Westley. 
they  have  lived  In  the  same  house  11  years 
now.  Connie  drives  a  1973  Volvo.  The  chil- 
dren attend  public  schools. 

Unseld  had  enough  monev  to  tow  the  fam- 
ily to  a  Chevy  Chase  mansion  In  a  fieet  of 
Cadillacs.  He  had  enough  monev  to  buy  a 
farm  back  in  Kentucky  for  off-season  resi- 
dential splendor.  But  he  stayed  in  Baltimore. 


year-round,  and  plans  to  remain  there  after 
retirement. 

What  he  spent  a  big  chunk  of  his  money 
on  was  the  Unselds'  School. 

It  began  as  something  of  a  giant  gift  to 
Connie,  who  five  years  ago  made  simultane- 
ous (but  then  unrelated)  discoveries  that 
alarmed  her:  athletes'  wives  had  "no  Iden- 
tity," and  child-care  facilities  In  Baltimore 
were  scarce  and  below  what  she  considered 
to  an  acceptable  level  of  quality. 

"1  had  been  home  with  children  seven 
years,  and  that  was  not  really  fulfilling." 
said  Connie.  "I  went  through  the  whole 
thing— gained  weight,  took  yoga,  karate,  did 
volunteer  work." 

During  this  time,  she  was  looking  for  a 
day-care  center  for  their  daughter  and  did 
not  find  anything  she  liked. 

"She  kept  complaining  about  it,"  said  Wes. 
"So  finally  I  said,  'Stop  complaining  and  do 
something  about  it.'  She  certainly  took  my 
advice." 

A  five-year  search  for  a  suitable  building 
ensued  and  the  Unselds  finally  found  one 
that  could  meet  regulations  in  the  old  nurs- 
ing school.  Their  aim  Is  high:  to  provide 
more  than  Just  babysitting  service.  That  Is 
why  It  is  called  The  Unselds'  Developmental 
Center  for  Children. 

As  Unseld  walks  through  the  school  with  a 

reporter,  he  inslsU  he  doesn't  do  that  much 

around  here   He  peeks  into  every  doorway. 

"Mr.  Wes!"  the  children  Invariab'y  screech. 

"I  like  your  dress.  Danielle."  Unseld  says. 

"Michael."  says  Unseld  in  another  room. 

"let  me   see  your  letters.  Did  you  do  this 

yourself?" 

One  chi'd.  he  points  out.  couldn't  dress  or 
feed  himself  when  he  came  here.  Many 
weren't  toilet-trained,  but  these  things  were 
taught,  which  is  almost  unheard  of  in  a 
day-care  center.  One  little  girl  is  moving 
away  soon.  Unseld  says,  and  be'd  like  one 
of  the  Star  photographer's  pictures  of  the 
two  of  them  Another  girl  Just  got  out  of  the 
hospital.  He  cal's  each  child  by  name.  But  of 
course,  he  doesn't  spend  much  time  here. 
Only  three  times  a  week  in  the  season, 
every  day  in  the  offseason.  Connie  tells  you 
that.  He  also  knows  every  teacher.  In  fact 
pal-1  for  12  of  them  to  taVe  a  first-aid  course. 
This  cleirly  has  become  as  much  his  cru- 
sade as  Connie's. 

Will  it  be  enough  to  offset  what  he  calls 
the  withdraw?  He  doesn't  know.  He  doesn't 
feel  it  yet.  He  will. 

But  at  least  he  left  the  game  a  legacy. 
Didn't  he? 

"I  don't  feel  I've  left  a  le<racv."  said 
Unseld.  sitting  in  the  offl-e  at  the  school. 
"I  don't  think  T  have  a  nl-«ce  In  bas'^etball 
history.  Whatever  I  did  will  be  erased. 
That's  the  wav  it  should  be. 

"I  never  thought  I'd  leave  an  IndeMMe 
mark  on  the  game.  Few  players  plav  in  such 
a  way  that  they  change  the  gime.  leave  a 
mark.  I'm  not  one  of  them." 

Then  what  was  It  all  a*>oiit?  What  was  he? 
"Somebody."  said  Uns»'d.  "who  tried  to 
do  the  be<=t  lob  he  could  do  e^•e^v  night, 
realized  his  best  wasn't  Pood  enough  on  a 
lot  of  occasions,  and  stunk  up  the  Joint  on 
some  occasions." 

It  may  be  more  of  a  legacy  than  he  cares 
to  admit. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I  in- 
quire if  there  is  an  order  to  resome  the 
consideration  of  the  Ricgle  amendment 
on  Monday  at  a  time  ccrtan? 

The  PRESIDING  OFUCER.  Yes,  there 
is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  a  time  certain  to  con- 
clude the  consideration  of  the  Riegle 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour 
of  debate  will  be  in  order  on  Monday 
morning. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  recall, 
there  is  an  order  to  stack  votes  on  Mon- 
day until  the  hour  of  2  o'clock.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  see  the 
schedule,  the  Senate  will  stand  in  re- 
cess until  the  hour  of  9:45  a.m.  on  Mon- 
day. At  that  time,  after  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
which  will  be  diminished  to  5  minutes 
each,  and  an  adjustment  of  time  until 
the  hour  of  10  o'clock,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  Riegle  amend- 
ment and  debate  will  continue  for  1  hour 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  previ- 
ously ordered.  Any  votes  that  may  be 
ordered  on  this  amendment  or  any  other 
amendment  that  may  be  taken  up  on 
Monday  prior  to  the  hour  of  2  o'clock 
will  be  stacked  until  2  o'clock  and  will 
occur  back  to  back  at  that  time. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:45  A.M..  MONDAY. 
MARCH  30,   1981 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  9 :  45  a.m.  M^- 
day.  March  30.  1981. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:41 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Monday. 
March  30,  laSl,  at  9:45  a.m. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
cleared  the  reoupst  I  am  about  to  make 
with  the  di";t'n<ni=shed  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  t=me  for  the  two  leaders  on  Mon- 
day under  the  standing  order  be  re- 
duced to  s  m'n"tes  each^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMTNAnON 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  March  27.  1981 : 

Oenexal  Sebvices  ADMimsraA'noN 

Gerald  P.  Carmen,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  vice  Row- 
land C.  Freeman  III.  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nMninations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  27.  1981 : 
UirnTD  NA'noirs 

Charles  M.  Llchensteln.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  the  Alternate  Represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
Special  Political  Affairs  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  the  rank  of  ambassador. 

In  the  Coast  Odabo 

The  following  officers  of  the  VS.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

Capt.  Robert  S.  Lucas.  USCG. 

Capt.  Kenneth  O  WIman.  USCO. 

Capt.  Edwin  H  Daniels.  USCG 

Cant.  Clvde  T  Lusk.  Jr  .  USCG 

Vice  Adm  James  8.  Gracey.  US  Coaat 
Guard,    to   be   the   Commander.   US    Coast 
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Guard  Atlantic  ar«a  with  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  James  P.  Stewart,  U.S.  Coaat 
Ouard.  to  be  the  commander,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Pacific  area  wuh  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  while  so  serving. 

llie  u^o,^  u j.»i.uu wiUA^  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  bsfore 
any  duly  consUtuted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

DcpAaTMiNT  or  thk  Tkkasust 

Norman  B.  Ture.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Beryl  Wayne  Sprlnkel.  of  lUlnols,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs. 

In  thb  U.S.  Am  Fo«c« 
Lt.  Gen.  Evan  W.  Rosencrans,  U.S.  Air 
Force  (age  54).  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  8962. 

In  the  U.S.  A&MT 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe   10,   United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Robert  Myer,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
(age  56),  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general.  United  States  Army). 

The  following- named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  rei^mniSlbUlty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
,   3066,  In  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  William  Ivan  Rolya,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Navt 
The   following   named   ofBcer   of  the   U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  5780  and  5791. 

To  be  rear  admiral 

Raymond  N.  Wlnkel 

In  thk  Mabinx  Cokps 

The  following-flamed  brigadier  general  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  major  general 
under  the  provisions  of  tlUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5902 : 

John  B.  Hlrt 

The  following  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  gf-neral  under  the  provisions  of 
Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5902: 

Constantlne  Sangalls 

WlUlam  H.  Goesell 
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Depastmeni'  of  Defense 
Fred  Charles  Ikle,  of  Maryland,  to  be  under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy. 

William  H.  Taft,  iV.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Delense. 
In  laE  Air  Force 
Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Tommle 
G.  Church,  to  be  captain,  end  ending  DavlU 
F.  Woolwine,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
noml-atlons  were  received  by  the  Senate 
on  February  23,  1981,  and  which  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Pebruarv 
24,  1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  W. 
Baxter,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Doug.as  B.  Neumann,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  March  6,  1981.  and  which 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  17,  1981. 

In  the  Armt 

Army  nominations  beginning  Phillip  G. 
Abt)ott,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  John  F. 
Clary,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  March  2, 
1981,  and  which  appeared' in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  3,  1981. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Howard  R. 
Bixby.  to  be  major.  Regular  Army  and  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Army  of  the  United  States 
and  ending  Michael  S.  Tucker,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
iioNAL  Record  of  March   17,   1981. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Steven  B 
Acenbrak,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  end- 
ing Catherine  M.  Zlpoll.  to  be  second  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  17,  1981. 
In  the  Navt 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Thomas  E. 
Dlgan,  to  be  ensl<jn,  and  ending  Steven  G. 
Detsch,  to  be  commander,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Philip  j. 
Aarons,  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending  Deborah 
A.  Zanot,  to  be  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  March  2. 
1981,  and  which  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  3,  1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Keith  T. 
Adams,  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending  Jennifer 
L.  Mustaln.  to  be  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  March  2, 
1981,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  3,  1981. 

Navy    nominations    beginning    James    E 
Halwachs,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 


ending  Larry  D.  Aasheim,  to  be  ensign, 
whl.;h  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  Marjh  6,  1981.  and  which  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  17,  1981. 
Navy  nominations  beginning  Rudolph 
Abel.  Jr..  to  be  ca.,taln,  and  enaing  Jane  E. 
S..arp.  to  be  conunander,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  17,  1981. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
Marine  Corps  nomination  of  Bonnie  H. 
Bass,  to  be  major,  which  nomination  was 
received  by  the  Senate  March  2,  1981,  and 
which  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  March  3,  1981. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beijlnnlng 
Welton  H.  Jones,  Jr..  to  be  captain,  and  end- 
ing Marcus  J.  Wallace,  Jr.,  to  be  captain, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  5,  1981. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  John 
L.  Glen,  to  be  lieutenant  commander  and 
ending  Michael  P.  Parrell.  to  be  ensign, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  January  5,  1981. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Mi- 
chael B.  Karr.  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Timothy  C.  Hess,  to  be  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
January  15,  1981.  and  which  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January  19 
1981. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Mi- 
chael G.  Barrier,  to  be  litutenant  command- 
er, and  ending  Edward  R.  Williams,  to  be 
commander,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  24.  1981. 
Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Rob- 
ert R.  Albright  II.  to  be  ensign,  and  ending 
James  R.  Yacobl.  Jr..  to  be  lieutenant  (Jun- 
ior grade) .  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  24.  1981. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Wal- 
lace P.  Kelley.  to  be  commander,  and  end- 
ing Michael  T.  Bohlman.  to  be  commander, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  March  5,  1981. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Car- 
sten  L.  Henningsen  ni,  to  be  lieutenant  (Jun- 
ior grade) .  and  ending  Lewis  S.  Blankenship, 
to  be  lieutenant  (Junior  grade),  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  17.  1981. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Charles  Mallon, 
permanent  deacon.  Holy  Family 
Church.  Mitchellvllle.  Md.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

/  love  Thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength.  The 
Lord  is  my  rock,  and  my  fortress,  and 
my  deliverer,  my  God,  my  rock,  in 
whom  I  take  refuge,  my  shield,  and  the 
horn  of  my  salvation,  my  stronghold.  I 
call  upon  the  Lord,  who  is  worthy  to  be 
praised,  and  I  am  saved  from  my  en- 
emies.—"P^aims  18:  1-3. 

Father,  raise  our  national  awareness 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  a  united  coun- 
try with  a  common  responsibility 
toward  all.  Help  us  to  set  aside  region- 
al and  parochial  priorities  and  raise 
our  consciousness  to  those  issues 
which  strike  at  the  fiber  of  our  soci- 
ety. 

Father.  You  sanctioned  the  forma- 
tion of  our  society  with  the  unaliena- 
ble rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  We  ask  Your  con- 
tinuing blessing  on  those  of  us  who 
make  this  commission  a  reality.  And 
we  ask  Your  pardon  for  those  of  us 
who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  Nation 
but  fail  to  comprehend  Your  purpose. 

We  ask  this  through  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


our  balance-of-trade  deficits  and  se- 
verely harm  the  export  expansion  pro- 
gram so  painfully  put  in  place  during 
the  past  3  years. 

He  did  not  tell  Americans  that  the 
embargo  forces  the  American  farmer— 
the  most  productive  sector  in  our 
economy— to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  let  Americans  know  the  facts 
about  the  embargo  and  it  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  act  to  define  what  our 
national  policy  with  regard  to  embar- 
goes of  food  ought  to  be. 


WASTEFUL  MILITARY  SPENDING 
IS  NOT  THE  ANSWER 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  armounces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

F»ursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


TIME    FOR    THE    PRESIDENT    TO 

LET  AMERICANS  KNOW  FACTS 

ABOUT  THE  EMBARGO 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  Presidential  campaign.  Mr. 
Reagan  blasted  the  Soviet  grain  em- 
bargo as  unfair  and  ineffective.  Yet  on 
Saturday,  March  28,  he  announced 
that  the  embargo  would  not  be  lifted. 

More  important  thjui  what  he  said 
was  what  he  did  not  say.  He  did  not 
say  that  the  continuation  of  the  em- 
bargo, coupled  with  his  proposals  for 
dismantling  the  farm  price  support 
system,  would  decimate  farmers  by  de- 
pressing prices  while  removing  the 
"safety  net"  represented  by  the  target 
price  and  farmer-held  reserve  systems. 
He  did  not  tell  Americans  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  embargo  will  add  to 


(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  smd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
you  and  the  membership  of  the  House. 
I  believe  we  must  stop  inflation  and 
work  toward  a  balanced  budget.  To  do 
that.  I  further  believe  we  must  reduce 
interest  rates,  cut  out  wasteful  spend- 
ing, and.  of  course,  provide  for  nation- 
al defense  and  increase  production. 
However,  a  factor  which  greatly  dis- 
turbs me  is  that  the  benefits  from  cut- 
backs in  urmecessary  or  wasteful  Fed- 
eral spending  avail  little  net  savings 
because  such  large  increases  are  rec- 
ommended by  both  national  political 
parties  for  additional  defense  spend- 
ing. 

To  increase  defense  spending  does 
not  necessarily  mean  receiving  more 
defense  or  better  defense,  but  is  likely 
to  weaken  defense.  The  wasteful 
spending  in  the  name  of  defense, 
which  I  know  about  and  hear  of.  is 
very  frightening  because  such  waste- 
ful spending  is  highly  inflationary  and 
might  lead  the  President  and  our  lead- 
ers to  believe  we  are  much  stronger 
than  we  are  and  to  take  steps  that  are 
dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

It  is  on  that  basis  we  asked  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  military  procurement 
practices.  What  we  have  learned,  to 
date,  seems  to  confirm  my  fears.  I 
truly  believe  we  must  keep  up  business 
activity,  increase  production,  and  bal- 
ance the  budget  at  a  high  level  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  interest  payments  on 
the  present  national  debt  and  to  meet 
essential  needs  of  the  people. 

We  must  recognize  that  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  productive  spending 
and  keep  that  going  while  we  cut  down 
or  cut  out  wasteful  spending.  The 
benefits  of  cutting  out  wasteful  spend- 
ing, however,  will  be  neutralized  if  the 


same  or  greater  amounts  are  added  to 
wasteful  military  spending,  which  ao 
many  seem  to  think  is  equivalent  to 
true  defense  preparedness. 

Oui*  concern  over  these  matters  is 
not  new.  Years  ago.  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  requested, 
and  the  investigative  staff  was  direct- 
ed to  conduct,  a  similar  Investigation 
into  the  procurement  practices  of  the 
Department  of  E>efense.  The  investiga- 
tion substantiated  our  fears  that  the 
DOD  was  spending  billions  of  dollars 
needlessly  and  actually  endangered 
real  defense.  These  findings  appeared 
in  the  hearings  before  our  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  1956. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the 
1956  report,  let  me  say  that  findings 
were  such  that  the  then  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Mr.  Wilson,  said  it  made  him 
mad  and  sad  to  realize  the  situation 
existing  in  his  Department.  Subse- 
quently, many  other  investigations 
have  been  made  with  beneficial  re- 
sults. 

The  investigative  staff,  under  direc- 
tion, has  already  developed  informa- 
tion on  a  number  of  issues.  A  summary 
of  these  findings  has  been  incorporat- 
ed in  a  "Briefing  Book"  which  has 
been  provided  to  each  member  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This 
"Briefing  Book"  shows  instances  of 
mismanagement,  waste,  duplication, 
and  a  few  areas  in  which  our  readiness 
has  been  seriously  degraded. 

Chairman  Addabbo  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  and  I  wrote  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  February  4 
requesting  that  the  finalization  of  any 
new  ship  and  submarine  construction 
contracts  be  held  in  abeyance.  This 
action  was  considered  necessary  be- 
cause of  a  new  clause  contained  in  the 
January  1981  contract  with  Electric 
Boat  for  the  construction  of  another 
Trident  submarine.  This  new  clause 
permits  Electric  Boat  to  procure  com- 
mercial insurance  for  defective  work- 
manship, defective  material,  misman- 
agement, and  delay  and  disruption.  I 
find  it  incredible  that  the  contract 
permits  the  cost  of  such  insurance  as 
an  overhead  charge  under  the  con- 
tract. I  hope  that  this  will  be  a  matt«r 
of  detailed  discussion  during  the 
course  of  hearings  before  the  Defense 
Subcommittee. 

It  is  reported  that  an  important  mis- 
sile in  our  inventory  is  unsafe  for  use 
aboard  a  ship  due  to  radiation  haz- 
ards. Because  of  sensitivity  to  radar, 
the  missile  cannot  be  removed  from 
the  ship's  magazine  and  loaded  aboard 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2«7  pan. 
This    -bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Membef  oo  the  floor. 
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an  aircraft  lest  the  missile  be  Inadvert- 
ently detonated.  This  situation  has  ex- 
isted for  several  years,  and  although 
the  missile's  firing  circuit  could  be 
changed  for  |2  per  missile,  no  correc- 
tive action  has  been  taken. 

A  very  similar  situation  exists  which 
precludes  the  loading  of  a  gun  on  one 
of  our  aircraft.  The  ammunition  for 
the  gim  was  found  to  be  unsafe  for  use 
aboard  Navy  ships  since  the  ships' 
radar— and  even  static  electricity- 
could  accidentally  detonate  the 
rounds.  Several  thousands  of  costly 
handmade  rounds  were  purchased,  but 
they  too  were  found  to  be  unsafe. 
Diulng  a  recent  important  deploy- 
ment, this  particular  aircraft  operated 
with  empty  magazines.  This  deplor- 
able situation  speaks  for  itself. 

There  have  been  several  significant 
and  critical  reports  on  the  use  of  pro- 
fessional service  contracts— civilians 
employed  to  perform  technical  oper- 
ations. The  criticisms  touch  on  the 
problem  of  unsolicited  proposals  pre- 
sented in  almost  half  of  the  contracts, 
use  of  sole-source  awards  In  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases,  and  failure  to  ade- 
quately consider  available  in-house  ca- 
pability, the  total  extra  cost  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

In  fiscal  year  1979,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  spent 
about  $1.6  bUIlon  on  all  types  of  pro- 
fessional service  contracts.  This  seems 
to  be  a  runaway  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness. We  expect  this  trend  to  be  re- 
versed. However.  I  fear  that  expendi- 
tures in  this  area  may  increase  as  the 
proposed  Department  of  Defense  in- 
creases recommended  by  the  President 
may  include  such  additional  unneces- 
sary expenditures. 

The  highly  complex  and  difficult 
problem  of  maintaining  weapons  sys- 
tems being  procured  by  our  military 
departments  has  been  a  concern  for 
several  years,  not  onJy  from  a  cost 
standpoint  but  upon  the  dependability 
in  combat.  I  am  sure  that  this  reserva- 
tion is  shared  by  members  of  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee. 

Recently,  the  number  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel aboard  four  aircraft  carriers 
operating  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in 
the  Indian  Oceaii  totaled  131  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $80,000  per  man- 
year. 

The  commander  of  a  Navy  P-14 
fighter  wing  advised  the  investigative 
staff  that  his  unit  would  experience  at 
least  a  50-percent  reduction  in  oper- 
ational capability  without  the  present 
level  of  civilian  contractor  support. 

A  high-ranking  military  official  ad- 
vised the  investigative  staff  that  with- 
out the  "technical  mercenaries,"  the 
E3A  (AWACS)  aircraft  could  not  func- 
tion as  a  viable  airborne  warning 
system— including  those  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  Navy's  dependence  on  civilian 
contractor  personnel  has  increased  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  are  used  as  lo 
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gistics  support  representatives  to 
locate  and  facQiUte  the  delivery  of 
spare  parts  within  and  through  the 
Navy's  own  supply  system. 

The  last  subject  I  will  mention  in- 
volves what  should  have  been  a  rather 
simple  procurement  action.  However, 
the  Army's  design  and  subsequent 
action  to  procure  a  self-contained 
transportable  hospital  (MUST)  to  care 
for  our  wounded  turned  out  to  be  a 
catastrophic  exercise  in  incompetence. 
To  date,  the  Army  has  lost  at  least 
$8.5  million  as  a  consequence  of  the 
procurement  of  defective  equipment. 

For  instance,  207  of  384  multipur- 
pose shelters  had  to  be  disposed  of  at 
a  cost  of  $2.3  million. 

A  total  of  315  corridor  connectors 
and  355  passageways  were  delivered 
and  accepted  but  found  to  be  unusa- 
ble—this loss  was  $2.5  million;  44  in- 
flatable shelters  were  shipped  to 
Europe  and.  as  a  result  of  faulty  pack- 
ing, were  found  to  be  full  of  water 
after  being  stored  outside.  The  cost  to 
refurbish  the  shelters  was  $109,000. 

About  416  inflatable  shelters  will 
have  to  be  shipped  back  from  Europe 
to  correct  defective  fasteners— the  cost 
is  estimated  at  $3.4  million. 

We  only  hope  our  colleagues  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  our  con- 
cerns and  exert  all  their  efforts  to 
assure  that  a  dollar  spent  for  defense 
buys  a  dollar's  worth  of  defense,  while 
we  try  to  keep  our  economy  on  an 
even  keel  at  a  high  level. 
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tlonal  interest.  So  we  watch  the  Su- 
preme Court  proceedings  with  inter- 
est. 


MONTANA'S  30-PERCENT 
SEVERANCE  TAX  TOO  HIGH 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  this  afternoon  hears 
arguments  over  the  right  of  a  State  to 
charge  excessively  high  severance 
taxes  on  minerals  sold  out  of  State. 
Texas  and  a  dozen  other  States  are 
challenging  Montana's  30-percent  coal 
severance  tax. 

The  Western  States  fear  they  will 
lose  States  rights  if  they  do  not  pre- 
vail, but  I  would  disagree.  All  Texas 
and  other  States  are  telling  Montana 
is  that  when  you  levy  a  tax  on  a  natu- 
ral resource,  recover  your  costs,  pro- 
tect your  people,  manage  the  resource, 
but  be  reasonable  about  it.  When  the 
resource  is  used  in  other  States,  resi- 
dents of  those  other  States  should  not 
have  to  bear  the  brunt. 

Texas  and  other  States  have  ex- 
pressed the  State  prerogative  by 
charging  severance  taxes  but  not  to 
the  extreme  as  our  friends  in  Mon- 
tana. We  are  all  dependent  upon  each 
other.  We  can  have  States  rights  and  a 
unified  country  at  the  same  time.  But 
high  severance  taxes— 30  percent— can 
lead  to  an  unfortunate  balkanization 
of  the  States  and  this  is  not  In  the  na- 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  commimicatlon 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washimgtoh.  D.C. 

March  30,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
The  Speaker,  House  oj  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  In  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves,  the  Clerk  received  on 
Friday.  March  27,  1981.  the  following  mes- 
sages from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

(1)  That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
bill  (S.  509)  entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  delete  the  requirement  that 
the  support  price  of  milk  be  adjusted  semi- 
annually.". 

(2)  That  the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-380,  appointed  Mr.  Roth  and 
Mr.  Durenberger  to  be  members,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

(3)  That  the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  70-770,  appointed  Mr.  Cochran 
to  be  a  member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Com- 
mission, in  lieu  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  retired. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

EsinnfD  L.  Henshaw.  Jr.. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


H.R.  1986.  AMENDING  SECTION 
201  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF 
1949  LAID  ON  THE  TABLE 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  bill  (H.R.  1986)  to  amend  section 
201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  delete  the  requirement 
that  the  support  price  of  milk  be  ad- 
justed semiannually,  as  passed  by  the 
House  on  March  26,  is  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

WASHIlfCTOK.  D.C. 

March  30.  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  The  White 
House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
10:35  a.m.  on  Monday,  March  30,  1981  and 
said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent wherein  he  transmits  the  Ninth 
Annual  Report  on  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittees. 


March  30,  1981 
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With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Hemshaw.  Jr.. 
Clerk  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymohd  Colley, 

Deputy  Clerk 


NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEES-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  for  today.  Monday.  March  30. 
1981.) 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  AS  TO 
VOTE  ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 182 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Thursday.  March  26.  1981,  when  the 
House  voted  on  roUcall  No.  20.  and 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  182.  to 
designate  April  26,  1981,  as  "National 
Recognition  Day  for  Veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  Era."  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


BARNES  OUTLINES  POLICY  ON 
EL  SALVADOR 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DANIELSON).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Barnes)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
became  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inter-American  Affairs  2 
months  ago.  I  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  analyzing  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador.  The  full  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  held  hearings  which 
covered  this  issue,  including  meeting 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  both 
public  and  private.  The  subcommittee 
has  held  five  extensive  hearings  devot- 
ed in  whole  or  in  part  to  this  issue, 
hearing  from  the  widest  possible  range 
of  witnesses;  and  I  have  personally 
tried  to  see  everyone  I  could  who  is 
knowledgeable  on  the  issue,  in  private 
meetings  and  in  sessions  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee. 

During  this  time  I  have  specifically 
refrained  from  publicly  stating  or 
adopting  a  position  with  respect  to 
American  policy  in  Salvador,  but  I 
have  become  increasingly  concerned 
about  our  policy  there.  As  the  Con- 


gress faces  the  issue  of  appropriate 
levels  of  assistance  for  Salvador,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  now  have  a  responsibility 
to  make  recommendations  based  upon 
the  hearings  that  we  have  held. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  our  policy 
vastly  understates  the  political  and 
economic  dimensions  of  the  Salva- 
doran  conflict,  and  vastly  overstates 
the  international  and  military  aspects 
of  that  conflict.  I  also  believe  that  our 
policy  will  undermine  the  perception 
that  the  United  States  conducts  its  in- 
ternational relations  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  our  democratic  ideals  and 
our  fundamental  conmiitment  to 
human  rights. 

Our  ix)licy  separates  us  from  other 
Western  Hemisphere  and  European 
democracies,  virtually  none  of  whom 
see  the  conflict  in  the  same  apocalyp- 
tic terms  that  we  do.  and  virtually  all 
of  whom  are  seriously  worried  about  a 
U.S.  policy  that  is  seemingly  out  of 
control. 

Our  policy  threatens  to  reawaken 
decades-old  fears  in  Latin  America 
about  gunboat  diplomacy  by  the 
United  States— and  Americans  must 
remember  that,  historically,  people  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
have  much  more  experience  with 
American  than  with  Soviet  interven- 
tion. 

Our  policy  plays  straight  into  the 
hands  of  the  Soviets,  whose  interven- 
tion in  Afghanistan  and  threat  to 
Poland  have  not  been  subjected  to  the 
scrutiny  they  deserve  because  of  our 
own  actions  in  Salvador  and  the  pur- 
poseful effort  of  the  administration  to 
ballyhoo  those  actions  through  mas- 
sive, almost  unprecedented,  promotion 
in  the  media.  At  a  time  when  the 
world's  attention  should  be  focused  di- 
rectly on  Poland  and  Afghanistan— 
where  the  Soviet  Union  is  again  dis- 
played as  a  repressive,  totalitarian  in- 
ternational force— our  policy  in  Salva- 
dor, particularly  the  presence  of 
American  military  personnel,  has  di- 
verted that  attention. 

Our  policy  may  be  starting  us  down 
the  same  slippery  slope  we  have  been 
on  once  before,  when  a  big  propagan- 
da campaign,  based  on  captured  docu- 
ments, was  launched  to  justify  the  in- 
troduction of  just  a  few  advisers  here, 
a  few  Green  Berets  there,  into  another 
nation,  until  eventually  the  war  in 
that  land  became  ours  to  fight— and  to 
lose. 

Our  policy  is  leading  to  the  very  out- 
come we  are  trying  to  avoid.  By  giving 
too  little  economic  assistance,  we  fail 
adequately  to  promote  the  viability  of 
the  economy,  and  we  reduce  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Duarte  government  to  ac- 
complish the  reforms  necessary  to 
reduce  the  appeal  of  the  left.  By 
giving  too  much  military  assistance, 
we  further  escalate  the  conflict,  fur- 
ther polarize  the  situtation.  reduce  the 
incentive  of  the  military  to  seek  a  po- 
litical solution,  and  we  make  converts 


for    the    left    as    centrist    elements 
become  radicalized. 

If  we  want  to  nurture  the  radical 
left  in  Salvador  and  unite  the  conti- 
nent against  us,  the  best  way  is  to  send 
in  American  military  personnel,  and 
pour  in  vast  quantities  of  arms  with- 
out any  conditions  on  the  policy  they 
are  supposed  to  support. 

Let  us  think  clearly  about  what  we 
want  in  Salvador.  I  believe  that  we  can 
all  agree— Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans—that we  want  a  stable  govern- 
ment that  is  not  hostile  to  the  United 
States  and  is  not  a  base  for  the  subver- 
sion of  other  governments  in  the 
region.  We  want  a  broad  based,  repre- 
sentative government  capable  of  with- 
standing the  assaults  of  both  the  ex- 
treme left  and  the  extreme  right  and 
of  pursuing  necessary  reforms.  We 
want  the  Salvadoran  people  to  be  able 
to  ijarticipate  in  the  development  of 
their  own  country  while  living  in  dig- 
nity in  a  political  system  that  respects 
basic  human  rights,  if  we  can  achieve 
those  objectives.  I  suggest  to  you  that 
we  will  automatically  achieve  our  ob- 
jective of  reducing  the  spread  of  Com- 
munist influence  in  our  hemisphere. 

The  means  to  achieve  those  objec- 
tives are  clear.  We  must  work  with  our 
friends  in  the  region— not  in  isolation 
from  them— to  shore  up  the  moderate, 
civilian  components  of  the  Salvadoran 
Government,  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port reforms,  to  help  the  Government 
clamp  down  on  rightist  terrorism,  and 
to  foster  contacts  among  democratic 
forces  both  inside  and  outside  the 
Government  leading  to  a  political  set- 
tlement, leading  ultimately  to  the 
promised  elections. 

Only  in  conjunction  with  these  ef- 
forts, only  with  precise  conditions, 
does  it  make  sense  to  provide  limited 
military  support  to  convince  the  left 
that  it  cannot  win  power  through  mili- 
tary means. 

Nothing  in  the  policy  I  propose  is 
contrary  to  the  administration's  own 
stated  objectives.  Therefore.  I  would 
hope  and  frankly  expect  that  this 
policy  would  command  broad  support 
in  the  Congress  and  among  the  public 
When  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  takes  up  the  admin- 
istration's economic  and  military  aid 
request  for  Salvador  next  week,  I 
intend  to  press  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
following  provisions  in  the  bill. 

First,  all  U.S.  military  advisers  must 
be  removed  from  Salvador.  The  sym- 
bolism of  this  military  presence  is 
simply  too  damaging.  The  few  advisers 
we  have  there  do  not  do  enough  good 
to  justify  the  fact  that  they  let  the  So- 
viets off  the  hook  in  Afghanistan  and 
Poland.  The  American  military  per- 
sonnel are  sitting  ducks  for  any  terror- 
ists who  wants  to  exacerbate  the  situa- 
tion and  further  embroil  the  United 
States  in  the  conflict.  Training,  if  nec- 
essary, can  be  done  out  of  the  country. 
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or  It  can  be  done  by  civilians.  The  mili- 
tary advisers  must  come  out  of  Salva- 
dor. 

Second,  the  military  assistance  re- 
quest must  be  reduced  and  the  aid  sub- 
jected to  stringent  restrictions  on  how 
it  is  used  and  on  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  used.  We  are  already  pro- 
viding $35  million  worth  of  military  as- 
sistance in  the  current  fiscal  year.  We 
do  not  need  an  additional  $26  million 
on  top  of  that  in  fiscal  year  1982.  That 
is  Just  throwing  arms  at  the  problem. 
Some  of  these  funds  should  go  for  eco- 
nomic aid  instead. 

Any  military  aid  that  we  do  provide 
must  be  given  only  on  the  condition 
that  there  is  no  military  coup,  that 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  inves- 
tigates the  murder  of  representatives 
of  U.S.  religious  and  labor  organiza- 
tions and  brings  the  individuads  re- 
sponsible to  justice,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  adequate  steps  to  con- 
trol rightist  terrorism,  implement  land 
reform,  hold  free  and  fair  elections, 
and  seek  a  political  settlement. 

Third,  economic  assistance  must  be 
given  only  so  long  as  the  civilians 
remain  in  the  Government  and  contin- 
ue to  pursue  economic  reforms.  Eco- 
nomic assistance  must  be  structured  so 
as  to  assure  that  it  reaches  those  who 
need  it  most  and  helps  to  solve  Salva- 
dor's most  pressing  economic  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  caimot  abdi- 
cate its  responsibUity  by  simply 
authorizing  large  quantities  of  mili- 
tary aid  without  restrictions.  If  we  are 
to  provide  arms  to  Salvador,  we  must 
work  our  own  will  on  the  amount  of 
that  assistance,  and  we  must  provide  a 
clear  statement  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  aid  is  being  supplied. 
Only  in  that  way  will  we  place  the 
United  States  unequivocally  behind  a 
solution  in  Salvador  which  genuinely 
allows  the  people  of  that  nation  to  de- 
termine their  own  future. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that 
to  suggest— as  President  Reagan  did 
yesterday  in  an  Interview  published  in 
the  Washington  Post— that  all  critics 
of  American  policy  in  Central  America 
are  somehow  dupes  of  an  international 
Communist  conspiracy  is  both  absurd 
and  demeaning  to  our  own  political 
process.  Our  subcommittee  has  heard 
testimony  from  large  numbers  of 
expert  witnesses,  and  I  reject  the 
President's  thesis  that  those  individ- 
uals who  may  have  disagreed  with  his 
policy  In  one  respect  or  another  have 
been,  as  he  said,  "confused"  by  "con- 
certed and  well-orchestrated  •  *  •  prop- 
aganda." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  I  have  delin- 
eated today  will  not  be  easy  to  carry 
out.  But  it  can  work.  It  can  gain  the 
support  of  the  American  people.  It  can 
gain  the  support  of  our  friends  and 
our  allies  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  around  the  world.  It  can  gain  the 
respect  of  our  adversaries  and  refocus 


international  attention  on  the  actions 
of  those  who  seek  to  undermine  free- 
dom. 

Most  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
policy  can  succeed  in  giving  the  people 
of  Salvador  justifiable  hope  for  eco- 
nomic and  political  progress.  For,  as  I 
was  recently  told  by  President  Duarte, 
when  the  people  believe  that  their 
future,  their  children's  future,  will 
offer  lives  of  dignity,  economic  oppor- 
tunity, and  political  freedom,  the 
left— the  Marxists  and  Communists- 
will  have  no  appeal.  That  is  what  our 
policy  should  be  all  about. 

D  1215 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  for  his  very  thoughtful, 
careful,  and  thorough  hearings  which 
he  has  had  on  this  very  important  sub- 
ject and  to  express  my  personal  grati- 
fication that,  after  all  of  the  study 
that  the  gentleman  has  put  in  on  it. 
his  conclusions  correspond  to  my  own. 
as  outlined  in  the  Recoro  on  several 
occasions.  Mine  have  been  based  on  a 
much  less  extensive  examination  than 
his,  mostly  a  feel  of  the  subject  from 
reading  about  it  in  the  newspapers, 
and  from  the  fact  that  one  of  my  sons 
was  in  El  Salvador  for  2  years.  He  was 
a  missionary  there,  and  he  came  back 
in  1979.  As  a  result,  for  the  last  4  years 
I  have  followed  the  subject  with  much 
more  than  the  ordinary  degree  of  in- 
terest. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  com- 
pletely that  the  emphasis  of  the 
Reagan  administration  on  shoving  mil- 
itary assistance  at  the  Duarte  govern- 
ment well  beyond  what  was  even 
sought  by  Mr.  Duarte  is  a  basic  error. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  is  putting  the  full 
weight  of  his  knowledge  and  Intellect 
behind  a  critique  of  this  policy. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  his  comments.  I 
suspect  that,  because  of  the  gentle- 
man's family  association  in  Central 
America,  he  has  a  better  understand- 
ing than  many  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  really  review 
what  is  going  on  there.  So  the  gentle- 
man's comments  are  very  helpful  and 
I  am  grateful  for  them. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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STATEMENT  BY  MR.  PRENZEL 
ON  PENSION  VESTING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DANiKLSoif ).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  FRDfZKL),  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 


UMI 


•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  I,  and  Congressmen  Hol- 
land, Perkins.  Ashbrook,  and  Erlen- 
BORN  introduced  legislation  to  clarify 
the  vesting  requirements  under  sec- 
tion 1012(a)  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
(ERISA).  ClarificaUon  has  become 
necessary  because  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  has  completely  disregard- 
ed the  obvious  congressional  intent  of 
ERISA. 

The  IRS,  in  their  proposed  regula- 
tions, published  at  45  FR  24201  and  45 
FR  39869  on  April  9  and  June  12,  1980 
respectively,  simply  invented  its  own 
standard,  rather  than  following  the 
congressional  mandate.  The  IRS  pro- 
posals have  generated  a  large  amount 
of  protest  over  the  past  year  from  all 
segments  of  the  private  pension  plan 
community. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  legisla- 
tion on  this  issue  should  not  l>e  neces- 
sary. Congress  made  clear  in  ERISA 
that  4-40  vesting  should  be  made  an 
acceptable  safe  harbor,  except  in  cases 
where  actual  abuse  was  found  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standard  set  forth 
in  section  411(d)(1)(A)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (IRC).  Unfortunately, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
twice  chosen  in  the  past  to  ignore,  by 
regulation,  congressional  intent  that 
4-40  be  considered  a  safe  harbor. 

The  Treasury  Department  based  all 
of  its  actions  on  one  word  in  the  con- 
ference committee  report  on  ERISA, 
and  ignored  all  other  indications  of 
congressional  intent  in  this  area.  The 
conferees  clearly  stated  their  concern 
in  the  conference  report  that  the  law 
in  this  area  has  been  administered  on 
a  case-by-case  basis,  without  imiform 
results  in  fact  situations  of  a  similar 
nature.  As  a  result,  the  conferees  gave 
a  clear  directive  to  the  IRS  not  to  re- 
quire a  vesting  schedule  more  strin- 
gent than  4-40,  except  in  cases  where 
actual  misuse  of  a  plan  occurs  in  oper- 
ation. 

The  IRS  regulations  ignored  the 
synonjmious  meaning  of  the  words 
"misuse"  and  "abuse,"  and  Issued  reg- 
ulations which  disregarded  4-40  vest- 
ing as  a  safe  harbor  and  require  more 
stringent  vesting  for  plans,  beyond  the 
pattern  of  abiise  situations  provided 
for  under  section  411(d)(1)(A)  of  the 
IRC. 

There  are  two  objectionable  results 
of  the  proposed  regulations.  First,  the 
regulations,  if  allowed  to  go  Into  effect 
as  proposed,  including  the  June  12, 
1980,  modifications,  would  totally  un- 
dermine the  expressed  congressional 
desire  to  achieve  a  degree  of  certainty 
for  plan  sponsors  through  the  uniform 
application  of  the  nondiscrimination 
standards  In  connection  with  vesting. 
In  fact,  the  regulations  as  amended  do 
not  provide  a  safe  harbor  for  any  plan, 
thus  creating  the  uncertainty  attend- 
ant with  the  discretionary  administra- 
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tlon  by  local  IRS  offices  which  existed 
prior  to  E31ISA. 

The  revenue  procedures  currently 
applicable  to  this  area— revenue  proce- 
dure 75-40  and  76-11— provide  at  least 
some  measure  of  certainty  by  guaran- 
teeing a  favorable  IRS  determination 
letter  to  those  plans  adopting  4-40 
vesting.  The  new  regulations  would 
negate  even  this  practice  and  place 
nearly  one-half  million  pension  plans 
in  jeopardy  of  losing  their  tax  exempt 
status  on  a  prospective  or  even  retro- 
active basis. 

Second,  the  proposed  regulations  are 
particularly  offensive  because  the 
Congress,  by  means  of  the  conference 
report,  intended  to  reserve  for  itself 
the  authority  to  require  more  strin- 
gent vesting  standards  in  connection 
with  the  nondiscrimination  rules  to 
the  extent  that  further  studies  show  a 
need  for  additional  safeguards.  During 
the  previous  administration,  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  IRS  ig- 
nored the  conference  report  directive 
to  supply  the  Congress  with  informa- 
tion as  to  patterns  of  benefit  loss 
under  various  vesting  schedules  and, 
instead,  attempted  to  preempt  con- 
gressional authority  by  regulation. 

The  purpose  of  our  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  text  of  which  follows,  is  to  re- 
store congressional  prerogative  in  set- 
ting vesting  standards  in  connection 
with  the  nondiscrimination  rules 
under  section  411(d)(1)  of  the  IRC.  It 
would  codify  the  result  intended  by 
the  ERISA  conferees  that  4-40  vesting 
be  considered  a  safe  harbor,  thus  pre- 
venting plan  disqualification  except  in 
the  event  there  is  found  to  be  a  pat- 
tern of  abuse— see  new  section 
411(d)(l)(B)(lil).  It  would  also  codify 
as  safe  harbors  the  present  value  and 
cross-section  tests  contained  in  the 
June  12.  1980  revision  to  the  proposed 
regulations— see  new  sections 

411(d)(l)(B)(i)  and  411(d)(l)(B)(Ii),  re- 
sDcc^ivdv 

It  Is  expected  that  for  puri>oses  of 
new  section  411(d)(lKB)(I)  the  term 
"officers"  win  be  defined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  Revenue 
Ruling  68-300,  1968-2  C.B.  159,  to  in- 
clude only  those  persons,  regardless  of 
title,  who  perform  substantive  duties 
In  the  nature  of  top  management. 
Thus,  persons  who  have  titles  solely 
for  convenience  but  whose  administra- 
tive and  management  duties  are  nomi- 
nal, sporatic.  or  inconsequential, 
would  not  be  considered  officers.  By 
the  same  token,  persons  who  exercise 
substantial  duties  of  top  management 
but  who  do  not  have  corporate  titles 
should  be  considered  officers  for  the 
purpose  of  this  test. 

It  is  also  expected  that  new  section 
411(dMl)(BKli)  will  be  Interpreted  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  Reve- 
nue Ruling  70-200.  1970-1  C.B.  101, 
Revenue  Ruling  74-255,  1974-1  C.B. 
93,  and  Revenue  Ruling  74-256,  1974-1 
C.B.  94.  However,  for  purposes  of  this 


test,  only  persons  who  are  plan  partici- 
pants should  be  taken  into  account 
and  not  persons  who  are  properly  ex- 
cluded under  section  410  from  partici- 
pation in  the  plan. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  supporting  this  bill,  so  that  a  degree 
of  certainty  and  stability  can  be  re- 
turned to  our  pension  plan  system.* 


INTRODUCING   LEGISLATION   TO 
EXTEND     THE     DEFENSE     PRO- 
DUCTION ACT  OF  1950 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Michigsin    (Mr.    Blan- 
CHARD)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am    today    introducing   legislation   to 
extend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  for  another  year. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  was 
first  enacted  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
lack  of  a  state  of  preparedness  re- 
vealed during  the  Korean  war.  Its 
basic  reason  for  being  is  to  equip  the 
President  with  sufficient  standby  au- 
thority to  guarantee  that  the  critical 
elements  of  the  Nation's  Industrial 
base  will  suffer  no  interruption  or 
breakdown  in  case  of  threats  to  the 
Nation's  security.  In  recent  years,  it 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  Congress 
to  extend  this  authority  on  an  annual 
basis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  also  annoimce 
that  the  House  Banking  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economic  Stabilization  will  con- 
duct a  hearing  on  this  legislation  on 
AprU  15  for  purposes  of  taking  testi- 
mony from  various  witnesses  of  the 
administration.* 


RULES  OF  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  I  hereby  submit,  for 
the  Record,  the  rules  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  as  adopted  and 
amended  at  its  organizational  meeting 
on  February  19,  1981. 

RULXS  OP  Proceduhe 
RULS  HO.  1 

Except  where  the  terms  "full  committee" 
and  "subcommittee"  are  specifically  re- 
ferred to.  the  following  rules  shall  apply  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  and  its  sub- 
committees as  well  as  to  the  respective 
chairmen. 

The  rules  of  the  committee  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment  at  any  time. 

[See  House  Rule  XI.  1.1 

RUU  NO.  3 

TTie  regular  meetings  of  the  full  commit- 
tee shall  be  held  on  the  fint  Thursday  of 
each  month  at  2:00  p.m.,  except  when  the 
Congress  has  adjourned  or  recessed.  The 
chairman  is  authorized  to  dispense  with  a 
regular   meeting    or   to    change    the   date 


thereof,  and  to  call  and  convene  additional 
meetings,  when  circumstances  warrant.  A 
special  meeting  of  the  committee  may  be  re- 
quested by  members  of  the  committee  in  ae- 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  House  Rule 
XI.  2c  (2).  Subcommittees  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  subcommittee  chairmen. 

E^^ery  member  of  the  committee  or  the  ap- 
propriate subcommittees,  unless  prevented 
by  unusual  circumstances,  snail  be  provided 
with  a  memorandun  at  least  3  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays)  prior  to  each  meeting  or 
hearing  explaining  (1)  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  or  hearing:  and  (2)  the  names, 
titles.  baclLground  and  reasons  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  witnesses.  The  minority 
staff  shall  be  responsible  for  providing  the 
same  information  on  witnesses  whom  the 
minority  staff  may  request. 
[See  House  Rule  XI,  2(b).] 

rule  wo.  s 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  full 
committee  and  each  of  the  subcommittees 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  for  the  purpose  of  conven- 
ing   meetings,    conducting    business,    and 
voting  on  any  matter  Provided.  That  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  may  deter- 
mine that  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
full  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of 
the  full  committee  at  any  meeting  for  such 
purpose  (other  than   for  the  reporting  of 
any  measure  or  recommendation,  and  voting 
on  the  authorization  of  subpoenas  and  on 
the  closing  of  hearings  and  business  meet- 
ings to  the  public)  if  he  gives  written  notice 
to  that  effect  to  the  members  prior  to  the 
meeting.  Any  conunittee  member  present  at 
a  committee  meeting  may  make  a  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  under 
the    conditions    set    forth    above,    but    a 
quorum  shall  be  deemed  present  unless  a 
member  objects  to  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness because  of  the  lack  of  a  quorum.  Two 
members   shall    constitute    a   quorum    for 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence.  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
must  approve  any  report,  or  any  staff  study 
containing  policy  recommendations,  and  the 
chairman  is  empowered  to  obtain  that  ap- 
proval in  any  appropriate  manner,  including 
by   polling  members  of  the  committee   In 
writing,  provided,  that  the  proposed  report 
or  staff  study  has  been  available  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  at  least  3  cal- 
endar days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  legal  holidays).  The  Chairman,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
may  waive  the  3  calendar  day  notlficati<» 
requirement.  Proxies  shall  not  be  used  to  es- 
tablish a  quorum.  If  the  chairman  is  not 
present  at  any  meeting  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
majority  party  on  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee who  is  present  shall  preside  at  that 
meeting. 
[See  House  Rule  XI.  3(b).l 
lUUt  MO.  4 

Every  investigative  report  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
at  a  meeting  at  which  at  which  a  quorum  is 
present.  Supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  may  be  filed  in  accordance  with 
House  Rule  XI.  2(1X5).  The  time  aUowed  for 
filing  such  views  shall  be  3  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  unless  the  committee  agrees  to  a 
different  time,  but  agreement  on  a  shorter 
time  shall  require  the  concurrence  of  each 
member  seeking  to  file  such  views.  A  pro- 
posed report  shall  not  be  considered  in  sub- 
committee or  full  committee  unleas  the  pro- 
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poeed  report  hu  been  available  to  the  mem- 
bers of  such  subcommittee  or  full  commit- 
tee for  at  least  3  calendar  days  (excluding 
Saturdays.  Siuidays.  and  legal  holidays) 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  such  proposed 
report  in  subcommittee  or  full  committee. 
The  Chairman,  with  the  consent  of  the 
RanJtinc  Minority  Member,  may  waive  the  3 
calendar  day  notification  requirement.  If 
hearings  have  been  held  on  the  matter  re- 
ported upon,  every  reasonable  effort  shall 
be  made  to  have  such  hearings  available  to 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  or  full 
committee  prior  to  the  consideration  of  the 
proposed  report  in  such  subcommittee  or 
full  committee. 

Rin.K  NO.  5 
A  member  may  vote  by  proxy  on  any 
measure  or  matter  before  the  committee 
and  on  any  amendment  or  motion  pertain- 
ing thereto.  A  proxy  shall  be  in  writing  and 
be  signed  by  the  member  granting  the 
proxy;  it  shall  show  the  date  and  time  of 
day  it  was  signed  and  the  date  for  which  it 
is  given  and  the  member  to  whom  the  proxy 
is  given.  Each  proxy  authorization  shall 
state  that  the  member  is  absent  on  official 
business  or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be 
present,  and  shall  be  limited  to  the  date  and 
the  specific  measure  or  matter  to  which  it 
applies:  and.  unless  it  states  otherwise,  it 
shall  apply  to  any  amendments  or  motions 
pertaining  to  that  measure  or  matter. 

BULK  NO.  a 

A  roUcall  of  the  members  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  any  member. 

ROL*  NO.  7 

The  committee  staff  shall  maintain  in  the 
committee  offices  a  complete  record  of  com- 
mittee actions  Including  a  record  of  the  roll- 
call  votes  taken  at  committee  business  meet- 
ings. The  original  records,  jr  true  copies 
thereof,  as  appropriate,  shall  be  available 
for  public  inspection  whenever  the  commit- 
tee offices  are  open  for  public  business.  The 
staff  shall  assure  that  such  original  records 
are  preserved  with  no  unauthorized  alter- 
ation, additions,  or  defacement. 

[See  House  Rule  XI,  2(e).] 

RUUE  NO.  8 

There  shall  be  Four  (<)  subcommittees 
with  appropriate  party  ratios  which  shall 
have  assigned  or  fixed  jurisdictions. 

(See  House  Rule  XI.  l(aK2).] 
Rtru  NO.  9 

The  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  all  subcommittees.  They  are  au- 
thorized to  vote  on  subcommittee  matters: 
but.  unless  they  are  regular  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  they  shall  not  be  counted  in 
determining  a  subcommittee  quorum  other 
than  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony. 

RITLK  NO.  1 0 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  House 
Rule  XI,  5  and  8,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  shall  have  the  authority  to  hire 
and  discharge  employees  of  the  professional 
and  clerical  staff  of  the  full  committee  and 
of  subcommittees  subject  to  appropriate  ap- 
proval. 

After  approval  by  the  majority  caucus, 
the  authorization  for  the  creation  of  new 
positions  shall  be  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee,  a  quorum  being 
present. 

RI7LK  NO.  1 1 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  House 
Rule  XI.  5  and  6.  the  staff  of  the  committee 
shall   be  subject  to   the  direction  of  the 


chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  he  may  assign. 

RDLE  NO.   1  3 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  will 
announce  the  date,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  all  hearings  at  least  1  week  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  any  hearings, 
unless  he  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  such  hearings  at  an  earlier 
date.  In  order  that  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  may  coordinate  the  committee 
facilities  and  hearing  plans,  each  subcom- 
mittee chairman  shall  notify  him  of  any 
hearing  plans  at  least  2  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  date  of  commencement  of  hearings,  in- 
cluding the  date,  place,  subject  matter,  and 
the  names  of  witnesses,  willing  and  unwill- 
ing, who  would  be  called  to  testify,  includ- 
ing to  the  extent  he  is  advised  thereof,  wit- 
nesses whom  the  minority  members  may  re- 
quest. The  minority  members  shall  supply 
the  names  of  witnesses  they  intend  to  call 
to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  or 
subcommittee  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Witnesses  appearing  before  the  committee 
shall,  as  far  as  practicable  submit  written 
statements  at  least  24  hours  In  advance  of 
their  appearance. 

A  subcommittee  holding  hearings  In  the 
field  may  investigate  matters  that  are 
within  the  committees  jurisdiction,  wheth- 
er or  not  the  matter  being  Investigated  falls 
within  the  jurisdiction  fixed  for  that  sub- 
committee. 

[See  House  Rule  XI.  2(g).  2(j),  and  XI. 
3(f)(2).] 

RULE  NO.  13 

Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  hearings  of  the  committee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  unless  closed  in  accordance 
with  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

[See  House  Rule  XI.  2(g).] 

ROLE  NO.  1 4 

A  committee  member  may  question  a  wit- 
ness only  when  recognized  by  the  chairman 
for  that  purpose.  In  accordance  with  House 
Rule  XI.  2(j)(2),  each  committee  member 
may  request  up  to  5  minutes  to  question  a 
witness  until  each  member  who  so  desires 
has  had  such  opportunity.  Until  all  such  re- 
quests have  been  satisfied,  the  chairman 
shall.  Insofar  as  practicable,  recognize  alter- 
nately on  the  basis  of  seniority  those  major- 
ity and  minority  members  present  at  the 
time  the  hearing  was  called  to  order  and 
others  on  the  basis  of  their  arrival  at  the 
hearing.  Thereafter,  additional  time  may  be 
extended  at  the  direction  of  the  chairman. 

RtTLE  NO.  1  s 

Investigative  hearings  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  the  procedures  In  House  Rule 
XI.  2(k).  All  questions  put  to  witnesses 
before  the  committee  shall  be  relevant  to 
the  subject  matter  before  the  committee  for 
consideration,  and  the  chairman  shall  rule 
on  the  relevance  of  any  questions  put  to  the 
witness. 

RtTLE  NO.  16 

A  stenographic  record  of  all  testimony 
shall  be  kept  of  public  hearings  and  shall  be 
made  available  on  such  conditions  as  the 
chairman  may  prescribe. 

RULE  NO.  17 

When  approved  by  a  majority  vote  an 
open  meeting  or  hearing  of  the  committee 
or  a  subcommittee  may  be  covered.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  by  television  broadcasts  radio 
broadcasts,  and  still  photography,  or  by  any 
such  methods  of  coverage,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Rule  XI.  3.  In  order  to 


enforce  the  provisions  of  said  rule  or  to 
maintain  an  acceptable  standard  of  dignity, 
propriety,  and  decorum,  the  chairman  may 
order  such  alteration,  curtailment,  or  dis- 
continuance of  coverage  as  he  determines 
necessary. 
[House  Rule  XI,  3.] 

RtTLE  NO    18 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  shall: 

(a)  make  available  to  other  committees 
the  findings  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  the  investigations  of  the  committee  or 
its  subcommittees  as  appropriate: 

(b)  submit  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  views  and  estimates,  as  appropriate, 
required  of  standing  committees  by  House 
Rule  X.  4(g):  and 

(c)  prepare,  after  consuiutlon  with  sub- 
committee chairmen  and  the  minority,  a 
budget  for  the  committee  which  shall  In- 
clude an  adequate  budget  for  the  subcom- 
mittees to  discharge  their  responsibilities. 
After  approval  by  the  majority  caucus,  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
must  approve  the  budget,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  Is  empowered  to  obtain 
that  approval  in  any  appropriate  manner. 
Including  polling  members  of  the  committee 
In  writing.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  March  26.  the  House  unani- 
mously approved  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 182.  designating  April  26,  1981.  as 
"National  Day  of  Recognition  for  Vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  Era."  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  182. 
Regrettably,  at  the  time  of  the  vote  on 
passage  of  the  resolution,  I  was  chair- 
ing a  hearing  by  the  Monopolies  and 
Commercial  Law  Subcommittee  of 
House  Judiciary  on  the  antitrust  im- 
plications of  the  Export  Trading  Com- 
pany Act.  As  a  courtesy  to  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  subcommittee,  I 
stayed  in  the  chair  so  that  they  could 
finish  giving  their  testimony.  Had  I 
been  present  during  the  vote  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  182,  I  would  have 
voted  "Aye." 

This  day  of  recognition  for  Vietnam 
veterans  is  long  overdue.  My  record  in 
Congress  shows  my  opposition  to  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  When  I  came  to 
Congress  in  1970,  I  was  convinced  that 
the  way  to  best  take  care  of  our  serv- 
icemen in  Vietnam  was  to  bring  them 
home  from  that  unfortimate  conflict. 
Since  the  end  of  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam, the  special  needs  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans have  been  largely  ignored.  It  ap- 
pears now  that  this  neglect  is  ending 
and  that  we  are,  as  a  nation,  at  last 
going  to  recognize  the  special  courage 
and  sacrifice  of  those  men  and  women 
who  served,  fought,  and  died  in  Viet- 
nam. 

If  there  is  to  be  real  meaning  behind 
the  sentiment  expressed  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  182,  however,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  translate  that  senti- 
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ment  concretely  Into  legislative  pro- 
grams which  administer  to  the  very 
special  needs  of  the  Vietnam  veteran. 
Suicide,    alcoholism,    unemployment, 
and    drug    abuse    are    all    significant 
problems    for    Vietnam    veterans.    In 
1979,  Congress  finally  recognized  the 
need  for  a  counseling  program  tailored 
to  the  particular  problems  associated 
with  service  in  Vietnam,  and  enacted  a 
Vietnam  veterans'  outreach  program. 
These  91  storefront  counseling  centers 
have    helped   thousands   of   Vietnam 
veterans  since  their  creation.  The  out- 
reach center  In  Akron.  Ohio,  estimates 
that  it  sees  65  veterans  a  month,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  are  suffering  from  the 
so-called  delayed  stress  syndrome. 

The  outreach  centers  have  not  yet 
completed  their  work.  Indeed,  as  more 
and  more  Vietnam  veterans  recognize 
that  the  nightmares  and  depression 
they  have  suffered  stems  from  delayed 
stress  reaction  to  service  in  Vietnam,  It 
Is  likely  that  demand  for  the  counsel- 
ing program  available  at  the  outreach 
centers  wUl  Increase,  rather  than  de- 
cline. _,    .   . 

Unfortimately,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  decided  to  save  a  trivial 
amount  of  the  Federal  budget  by  not 
extending  the  outreach  program.  I 
have  cosponsored  legislation  in  the 
House  to  extend  the  program  for  3 
years,  and  I  note  with  satisfaction  that 
the  Senate  has  refused  to  comply  with 
the  administrations  decision  to  end 
the  program.  I  trust  the  House  will  do 
the  same.  _ 

Yet  there  Is  more  that  Congress  can 
do  for  Vietnam  veterans  than  just  ex- 
tending the  authorization  of  the  out- 
reach center  program.  Vietnam  veter- 
ans were  subjected  to  particular  haz- 
ards during  their  service  in  Southeast 
Asia.  One  of  those  hazards   *as  the 
military's  use  of  the  defoliant  2.4,5-T. 
known   as  agent  orange.  There   is   a 
growing  body  of  evidence  suggesting 
that  agent  orange  exposure  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  birth  defects,  neurologi- 
cal disorders,  cancer,  and  skin  erup- 
tions. Yet  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion rarely.  If  ever,  acknowledges  that 
agent  orange  exposure  Is  a  legitimate 
reason  for  granting  disability  compen- 
sation. This  shabby  treatment  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  reports  which  are  con- 
stantly In  the  news  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans suffering  the  agonies  of  cancer,  in- 
capacitating    headaches,      and     skin 
rashes,  and  the  heartbreak  of  parent- 
ing deformed  children.  Accordingly,  I 
have  cosponsored  legislation  to  create 
a  presumptive  disability  category  for 
veterans  who  were  exposed  to  agent 
orange,  and  to  waive  the  delimiting 
date  for  disability  claims  fUed  due  to 
exposure  to  agent  orange. 

Whether  or  not  one  agreed  with  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam— and  I  did  not— it 
is  abundantly  clear  that  we  have  a 
debt  to  repay  to  our  Vietnam  veterans. 
Passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  182 
is  a  small  step  in  that  direction,  and  I 
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am  hopeful  that  Congress  wiU  do  what 
Is  necessary  to  follow  up  on  the  prom- 
ise of  a  national  day  of  recognition  for 
those  who  served  in  Vietnam.* 


CONTRARY   TO   REAGAN   ASSER- 
•nONS.  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

POLICY     HAS     AIDED     UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given    permission    to    extend    his    re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
reprinted    an    article    from    the    New 
York  Times  by  Jennifer  Seymore  Whl- 
taker,  the  associate  editor  of  Foreign 
Affairs     magazine.     In     this     article, 
which  was  just  recently  called  to  my 
attention.    Ms.    Whltaker    points   out 
that,    contrary    to    the    view    of   the 
Reagan    administration,    the    Carter 
human  rights  initiative  made  possible 
significant    strategic    gains    for    the 
United  States.  She  cites  the  Zimbabwe 
settlement  as  a  prime  example,  as  well 
as  the  role  of  Nigeria  in  cooling  Ango- 
lan support  for  attacks  on  pro-West- 
ern Zaire. 

In   Latin   America,   she   points  out 
that  there  was  a  parallel  transforma- 
tion which  resulted  from  the  demon- 
strated U.S.  opposition  to  torture,  as- 
sassination,  arbitrary   detention,   and 
other  evils  associated  with  various  re- 
pressive regimes  and  that  this  caused 
other  Latin  American  states  to  sup- 
port U.S  efforts  to  encourage  the  in- 
stallation of  centrists  In  the  juntas  in 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador.  She  notes 
that  building  Latin  American  support 
for  a  mediated  end  of  violence  in  El 
Salvador  will  require  continued  dem- 
onstrated   U.S.    opposition    to    right- 
wing  repression  as  well  as  to  leftist  ter- 
rorism. 

Ms.  Whltaker  also  notes  that  In  Asia 
the  serious  human  rights  dilemmas  of 
our  military  allies.  South  Korea  and 
the  Philippines,  have  yet  to  be  square- 
ly faced.  She  stetes  that  if  these  con- 
tinue, the  resulting  Instability  may 
offer  ripe  opportunities  for  our  adver- 
saries and  that  a  strategy  that  Ignores 
these  prospective  vulnerabilities  must 
be  called  shortsighted. 

Ms  Whltaker  concludes:  "Any  pro- 
jection of  U.S.  power  that  does  not 
fully  use  our  human  rights  arsenal 
will  quickly  find  its  weapons  turned 
against  us.  No  pragmatic  policy  can 
ignore  this  reality." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
such  a  distinguished  expert  In  foreign 
affairs,  stating,  far  more  eloquently 
than  I,  essentially  the  same  point  I 
have  made  in  earlier  statements  to  the 
House.  Her  article  also  serves  to  rem- 
force  the  points  made  in  his  address  to 
the  House  today  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs, 


the   gentlemen   from   Maryland   (Mr. 
Babkes). 

I  offer  Ms.  Whltaker's  complete  arti- 
cle for  inclusion  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately follow<ng  these  remarks: 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Mar.  J. 
1981] 

CONTHAEY  TO  REACAN  ASSERTIONS.  HOMAII 

RiGBTS  Policy  Has  Aided  VS. 
(By  Jennifer  Seymour  Whitaker) 
Human  rights  has  taken  a  bum  rap. 
The  policy  InltUted  by  Jimmy  Carter  is 
now  widely  viewed  as  a  novel  way  to  beat  up 
on  friends  while  letting  adverMilea  get  away 
with     bloody     murder.     Accordlngiy.     the 
Reagan  administration  appears  ready  to  dto- 
card  this  moralistic  breast-beating  In  favw 
of  a  new  though-minded  pragmatism. 

Contrary  to  that  view,  however,  the 
human  righU  Initiative  launched  in  1977  ac- 
tually made  possible  significant  strategic 
gains  for  the  United  States.  The  Zllmbabwe 
settlement  is  a  prime  example. 

Early  in  the  Carter  administration,  the 
forcible  U.S.  opposition  to  white-minority 
rule  in  Southern  Africa  laid  the  groundwork 
for  a  new  relationship  of  close  communica- 
tion and  increased  understanding  with  the 
African  frontline  states  and  the  liberation 
movements.  This  Increased  trust  eventually 
made  possible  the  successful  negotiations 
for  Zimbabwe's  Independence. 

Because  all  participants  In  the  conflict— 
not  merely  the  parties  Inside  Rhodesia- 
were  thus  brought  Into  the  settlement,  the 
war  ended.  Thus,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
guerrilla,  fighters'  main  military  patron, 
was  cut  out  of  the  action. 

In  effect,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  Cuban 
aUies  were  deprived  of  the  cause  that  had 
given  them  entry  Into  the  Zimbabwean  situ- 
ation. Despite  substantial  Soviet  expendi- 
tures on  arms  for  their  side  In  the  struggle, 
a  virtually  cost- free  series  of  Western  poliU- 
cal  maneuvers  left  Moscow  with  nothing  to 
show  for  its  effort*. 

Similarly,  if  the  United  States  conUnues 
to  press  for  an  intemationaUy  sponsored 
transfer  of  power  In  Namibia,  another  obvi- 
ous area  of  opportunity  will  also  be  fore- 
closed to  Soviet  and  Cuban  adventurism. 

The  transformation  of  Nigeria  into  an  ex- 
termely  helpful  diplomatic  ally  should  also 
be  coimted  as  a  major  payoff  of  the  human 
righU  policy  In  Africa.  At  Issue  in  this  in- 
stance is  not  Nigeria  s  oU-though  at  16  per- 
cent of  U.S.  Imports  this  surely  constitutes  a 
real  strategic  interest. 

Rather,  what  must  be  counted  as  a  solid 
plus  for  the  Carter  policy  is  Nlgerias  active 
support  for  the  Western  plan  on  Rhodesia 
and  Nigeria's  cooperation  with  the  Western 
powers  during  the  1977  conflict  involvmg 
AngoU  and  Zaire.  Although  Lagos  refused 
entry  to  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissm- 
ger  in  1976,  one  year  later  it  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  British  and  American-sponsored 
negotiations  on  Zimbabwe. 

And  when  that  beleaguered  ward  of  West- 
em  mining  interests.  •pro-Western"  Zaire 
came  under  attack  by  InsurgenU  pouring 
across  the  Angolan  border-into  SbaM 
province.  Nigeria  used  its  good  offices  to 
open  communications  between  Zaire  and 
Cuban-supported  Angola. 

In  Latin  America,  a  paraUel  transforma- 
tion m  the  political  climate  resulted  from 
the  demonstrated  U.S.  preference  lor  demo- 
cratic regimes  and  opposition  to  the  worst 
evils  associated  with  repression;  torture,  as- 
sassination, arbitrary  detention.  The  dis- 
cernible shift  In  Latin  America  public  atU- 
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tudea  about  Yankee  istentioiu  brought  the 
backing  of  key  rovemments  for  U^.  posi- 
tions. 

One  example  was  the  support  that  the 
United  SUtes  got  from  the  Andean  Pact 
Foreign  Ministers  Council  when  Washing- 
ton was  putting  pressure  on  Ecuador  and 
Bolivia  to  hold  democratic  elections.  An- 
other was  the  Organization  of  American 
SUtes'  endorsement  in  1978  for  U.S.  media- 
tion In  Nicaragua  that  was  intended  to  In- 
stall a  democratic  government  of  the  center. 

Again,  on  El  Salvador,  support  by  such 
"neutrals"  as  Venezuela.  CosU  Rica  and  Co- 
lombia, for  Carter  administration  efforts  to 
find  a  center  that  would  hold  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  new  poliUc&l  atmosphere.  For 
the  Reagan  administration,  building  Latin 
American  support  for  a  mediated  end  to  vio- 
lence In  El  Salvador  will  require  demon- 
strated U.S.  opposition  to  government  re- 
pression as  well  as  to  leftist  terrorism. 

As  in  Africa,  such  regional  support  is  a 
sine  rua  non  for  enduring  settlements, 
giving  credibility  to  professed  U.S.  inten- 
tions to  include  parties  from  all  across  the 
political  spectrum.  And  broadly  based  hemi- 
spheric backing  for  U.S.  political  initiatives 
creates  the  most  effective  pressure  against 
Cuban  military  involvement. 

In  Asia,  the  serious  human  rights  dilem- 
mas of  our  military  allies.  South  Korea  and 
the  Philippines,  have  yet  to  be  squarely 
faced.  If  these  continue  unresolved,  the  re- 
sulting instabUity  may  offer  ripe  opportuni- 
ties for  our  adversaries.  However  tough - 
minded  in  intention,  a  strategy  that  ignores 
these  prospective  vulnerabilities  must  be 
called  shortsighted.  Any  projection  of  U.S. 
power  that  does  not  fully  use  our  human 
rtghte  arsenal  will  quickly  find  ite  weapons 
turned  against  us.  No  pragmatic  policy  can 
Ignore  this  reality .» 
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Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  JtrroKDs. 

Mr.  WiKH. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SuNiA)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Prank  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  WiLsoK, 

Mr.  AspiM  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  MiKtnjKi. 

Mr.  Wyden  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dixon  in  15  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ANNtmzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Chafpell. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  HUBBAJID. 

Mr.  Stokes. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lee)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Prenzel.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  StmiA)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Lehman,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blanchard.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  armounced  his  sig- 
nature   to    an    enrolled    bill    of    the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  509.  An  act  to  amend  section  201  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to 
delete  the  requirement  that  the  support 
price  of  milk  be  adjusted  semiannually. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  28  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  March  31,  1981.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lee)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Pindley  in  two  instances. 

B4r.  Michel  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  RoTH. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive conmiiinications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

926.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act,  as  amended,  for  2 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

927.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (MUltary  Personnel 
Policy),  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
calendar  year  1980  on  special  pay  for  duty 
subject  to  hostile  fire,  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C. 
310;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

928.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
disposal  of  certain  chemical  agent  identifi- 
cation sets  at  Rocky  MounUin  Arsenal. 
Colo.,  pursuant  to  section  409(b)(4)  of 
PubUc  Law  91-121;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


929.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  notice  of  the  recent  dis- 
covery and  disposal  of  a  suspected  lethal 
chemical  nerve  agent  munition  at  Dugway 
Proving  Ground,  Utah,  pursuant  to  section 
409(bK4)  of  Public  Law  91-121  and  section 
506(d)  of  Public  Law  91-441;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

930.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  obsolete  destroyer  Ex-Kidd 
(ex-DD-661)  to  the  SUte  of  Louisiana,  Lou- 
isiana Naval  War  Memorial  Commission, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
7308;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

931.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  conver- 
sion to  contractor  performance  of  the  base 
operations  support  functions  at  the  Naval 
Air  Facility,  Midway  Island,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

932.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Devel- 
opment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice 
of  the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor 
performance  of  the  commissary  shelf-stock- 
ing and  custodial  services  function  at  Fair- 
child  Air  Force  Base,  Wash.,  pursuant  to 
section  502(b)  of  PubUc  Law  96-342;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

933.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-12  "To  provide,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  a  procedure  to  exempt  classes  or 
groups  of  employees  from  the  residency  re- 
quirement set  forth  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Government  Comprehensive  Merit 
Personnel  Act  of  1978,"  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

934.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-13,  "To  authorize  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  adopt  an  official 
seal."  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

935.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-14,  "To  order  the  closing  of  a 
portion  of  a  public  alley  abutting  lot  78  (for- 
merly lots  59,  60.  65,  and  812)  in  square  218 
bounded  by  14thStreet  NW.,  K  Street  NW., 
15th  Street  NW.,  and  I  Street  NW.,  and  to 
accept  the  dedication  of  land  in  square  218 
for  alley  purposes  (S.  O.  80-156)  (ward  2)." 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

936.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-15.  "To  order  the  closing  of  a 
public  aUey  abutting  lots  16,  49,  and  54  In 
square  163,  bounded  by  18th  Street  NW.,  L 
Street  NW..  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  and 
K  Street  NW.  (S.  O.  80-220)  (ward  2),"  pur- 
suant to  section  602(c>  of  Public  Law  93-198; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

937.  A  letter  from  the  chairman,  Federal 
Council  on  the  Aging,  transmitting  a  report 
on  programs  conducted  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

938.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 
for  2  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

939.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,   Communications  Satel- 
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Ute  Corporation,  transmitting  the  17th 
annual  report  of  the  Corporation,  pursuant 
to  section  404(b)  of  the  CommurUcations 
Satellite  Act  of  1962,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

940.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  the  finan- 
cial report  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
month  of  January  1981,  pursuant  to  section 
308(a)(1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

941.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  proposed  issuance  of  a 
license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense  ar- 
ticles sold  commercially  to  Greece  (Trans- 
mittal No.  MC-4-81),  pursuant  to  section 
36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

942.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  proposed  Issuance  of  a 
license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense  ar- 
ticles sold  commercially  to  Saudi  Arabia 
(Transmittal  No.  MC-8-81),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

943.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  proposed  issuance  of  a 
license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense  ar- 
ticles sold  commercially  to  Korea  (Trans- 
mittal No.  MC-9-81),  pursuant  to  section 
36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

944.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  proposed  issuance  of  a 
license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense  ar- 
ticles sold  commercially  to  Israel  (Transmit- 
tal No.  MC-10-81),  pursuant  to  section  36(c) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

945.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  In- 
ternational Communication  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983  for  international  communication 
and  educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

946.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Departments  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1980.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

947.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the 
United  SUtes,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Commissions  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1980.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

948.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Commissions  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1980,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operatioris.  ...     . 

949.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health,  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  notice  of 
a  proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

950.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chair,  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


961.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  Sunshine  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1980,  pursuant  to  5  U.8.C. 
552b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

952.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
list  of  reports  issued  or  released  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  during  February 
1981,  pursuant  to  section  234  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

953.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  sUtement  sup- 
porting a  previously-submitted  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  rectify  certain  discrep- 
ancies between  the  proposed  constitution 
for  the  Virgin  Islands  drafted  by  a  Virgin  Is- 
lands Constitutional  Convention  and  Feder- 
al law;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

954.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commission- 
er of  Patents  and  Trademarks,  Department 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  his  office  for  fiscal  year  1980,  pur- 
suant to  35  MS.C.  14;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

955.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commission- 
er, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212(dH3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  pursuant  to 
section  212(dH6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Comml^ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

956.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsher- 


to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  provide 
for  changes  In  adjustment  assistance  for 
workers  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

963.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  Labor  and  se- 
lected CETA  programs  vulnerability  to 
fraud  and  abuse  (AFMD-81-46,  March  27, 
1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Education  and 
LAbor. 

964.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a 
report  on  Federal  policies  and  practices  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lease  sales  (EMD- 
81-^59,  March  26.  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  and  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

965.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  on  problems  created  by  delay  of  en- 
actment of  funding  legislation  (PAD-61-31, 
March  3,  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations.  Rules,  and  Ap- 
propriation. 


ies. 

957.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  and  extend  title  I  of  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

958.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  building  project  survey  for 
Bakersfleld,  Calif.,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  TransporUtion  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

959.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Admlnstra- 
tor.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  environmen- 
tal research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

960.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed reprogramlng  of  $60  mlUion  of  funds 
appropriated  to  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1981 
to  the  Space  Shuttle  program,  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  Public  Law  96-316:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

961.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  extend  authority  to 
provide  contract  hospital  care  and  medical 
services  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

962.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BLANCHARD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  McKiiotEY): 

H.R.  2903.  A  bUl  to  extend  by  1  year  the 

expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Production 

Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 

Flnanc*  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  2904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  that  an  «n- 
ployer  who  Includes  in  an  employee  health 
benefits  plan  a  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation which  meets  the  requirements  of 
SUte  law  shall  not  be  required  to  include  In 
such  plan  a  federally  qualified  health  main- 
tenance organization;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  2905.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8118  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for 
physical  examinations  with  respect  to 
claims  for  compensation  for  work  injuries, 
and  to  provide  that  continuation  to  pay 
under  such  section  shall  not  begin  until  the 
fourth  day  of  disability;  to  the  Committee 
on  Edu(».tion  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 
H  R.  2906.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  valua- 
tion, for  esUte  tax  purposes,  of  farm  and 
other  real  property  when  such  property  is 
rented  by  a  member  of  a  decedents  family, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ui.  PRANK: 
H.R.  2907.  A  bill  to  authorize  granU  under 
the   Safe   Drinking   Water   Act   to   public 
water  systems  to  clean  and  update  water- 
lines  for  purposes  of  meeting  requirements 
under  such  act,  and  for  other  punxwes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  2908.  A  bill  to  amend  the  copyright 
law  to  secure  the  rights  of  authors  of  picto- 
rial, graphic,  or  sculptural  works  to  prevent 
the  distortion,  mutilation,  or  other  *jter; 
ation  of  such  works,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2909.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance to  small  business  concerns  in  ac- 
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quiring  procurement  Information  and  con- 
tracts from  the  United  SUtes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 

H.R.  MIO.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive E>rug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  to  permit  the  Attorney  General 
to  use  certain  proceeds  from  forfeited  prop- 
erty for  the  purchase  of  evidence  and  other 
information:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 

H.R.  2911.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act  and 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act  to  permit  employees, 
to  whom  such  acts  apply,  to  work  any  com- 
bination of  hours  in  a  40-hour  workweek: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DicKiifsoit): 

H.R.  2912.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  tw;quisltion  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  for  the  national  defense 
stockpile  and  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
certain  materials  currently  held  in  the 
stockpile:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER: 

H.R.  2913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
number  of  taxable  years  to  which  a  net  op- 
erating loss  may  be  carried  back:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 

H.R.  2914.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thorities to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
facUlUte  emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the 
impacts  of  the  current  drought  and  promote 
water  conservation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

H.R.  2915,  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Clayton  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
30.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Nevada, 
relative  to  ratification  of  the  California- 
Nevada  IntersUte  Compact:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.   2916.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Los 
Alamos  Developers,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2917.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Concepcion    Jugal    Narrido    and    Conchlta 
Jugal  Narrido;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju 
dlciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  459:  Mr.  SiifON  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  567:  Mr.  Morrison. 

H.R.  568:  Mr.  STANCEuun),  Mr.  Jeftries. 
Mr.  HoRTOH.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mrs.  Schneider. 
and  Mr.  Burgener. 

H.R.  1309:  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  1362:  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  DoDGHERTY,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  McHdgh.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Or- 
TiNGER.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Stangeland.  and 
Mr.  Udall. 

H.R.  1504:  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Hendon.  Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr. 
Porsythe,  and  Mr.  Johnston. 

H.R.  1666:  Mr.  Daub  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  1863:  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  1864:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  2007:  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  2068:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mrs.  Bou- 
QUARO.  and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  2225:  Mr.  Mottl. 

H.R.  2312:  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Burgener. 
Mr.  CoELHO.  and  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  2393:  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Porter.  Mrs. 
Schneider,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  2473:  Mr.  Matsui  and  Mrs.  Heckler. 

H.J.  Res.  202:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Albosta. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Badham. 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Bereuter. 
Mr.  BiAGCi.  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr. 
Burgener,  Mr.  John  L  Burton.  Mr.  Butler. 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 


CuNCER,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER,  Mr.  DwYER,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Fuppo, 
Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Goldwater.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
GuYER.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Kastenmeieh.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr.  Lun- 
DiNE,  Mr.  McCuRDY.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Mad- 
iGAN,  Ms.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mattox, 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Moor- 
head. Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Obey.  Mr. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Ri- 
NALDO.  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
RoussELOT,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mrs.  Schneider, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Shamansky.  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Synar, 
Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Watkins,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr.,YATRON.  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska. 

H.  Con.  Res.  71:  Mr.  Waxman  and  Mr. 
Bingham. 

H.  Con.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.  Con.  Res.  98:  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Kildee,  and  Mr.  Sha- 
mansky. 

H.  Res.  65:  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Fary.  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  McHuGH,  and  Mr.  Mineta. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

43.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Hawaii  Federation  of  Chapters.  National  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Federal  Employees. 
Pearl  City.  Hawaii,  relative  to  permitting 
the  use  of  higher  sulfur-content  oil  at  the 
Kahe  Power  Plant;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

44.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council,  New 
York.  N.Y.,  relative  to  home  health  pro- 
grams: jointly,-  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 
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^.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  16,  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


prayer 
The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray : 

Hear  O  Israel:  The  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord;  and  you  shall  love  the  Lord 
your  God  unth  all  your  heart,  and  with 
all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your  might. — 
Deuteronomy  6:  4-5  (R.S.V.) . 

God  of  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  we 
know  instinctively  that  this  command- 
ment is  the  very  foundation  of  life  and 
order.  Our  hearts  witness  to  its  truth. 

We  so  easily  invert  our  priorities,  mak- 
ing position  and  power  and  popularity 
more  important  than  Thee.  Forgive  us 
the  idolatry  which  puts  things  above 
God— which  worships  the  idols  of  secu- 
larism and  humanism. 

Help  us  to  see  that  true  humanness 
Is  found  in  the  love  of  God— that  Thy 
command  is  b£isic  to  order  and  justice 
and  peace. 

Lord  God.  help  us  to  love  Thee  and 
serve  Thee  with  all  our  hearts,  and  with 
all  our  souls,  and  with  all  our  might; 
we  pray  in  Thy  name  and  for  Thy  sake. 
Amen. 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE  RESPECT- 
ING BUDGET  RESOLUTION  OP 
RECONCILIATION  AND  INSTRUC- 
TION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday 
I  expressed  the  hope  that  we  would  be 
able  to  finish  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing resolution  and  the  amendments 
thereto  some  time  the  first  part  of  this 
week. 

I  do  not  have  any  idea  how  many 
amendments  remain,  and  I  hope  that  in 
the  course  of  the  day  Senators  on  this 
side  who  have  amendments  will  make 
it  known  to  the  leadership  so  that  we 


can  assemble  a  list  of  prospective 
amendments.  Then  I  will  be  able  to  con- 
fer with  my  counterpart,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  so  we  can  get 
some  estimate  of  how  long  this  measure 
will  be  before  the  Senate. 

I  inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much  time 
has  been  used  of  the  50  hours. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Domen- 
ici)  has  used  281  minutes  out  of  1.500. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  <Mr. 
Rollings)  has  used  270  out  of  his  1,500. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
In  any  event,  it  appears  there  is  a  great 
superabundance  of  time  remaining  on 
both  sides. 

I  would  not  anticipate  that  the  Senate 
would  use  anywhere  near  the  remaining 
time,  but  we  need  to  identify  the  amend- 
ments that  remain  in  order  to  permit  the 
leadership  to  decide  how  late  we  will  stay 
in  session  tonight,  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  a  firm  or  even  a  tacit  under- 
standing on  when  we  might  finish  this 
measure,  and,  of  course,  to  provide  for 
the  scheduling  of  other  business  that 
may  come  before  the  Senate. 

So  I  urge  Members  on  this  side  to  let 
the  leadership  know  if  they  have  amend- 
ments, how  long  they  expect  to  take  on 
those  amendments,  whether  they  expect 
to  ask  for  rollcall  votes,  and  to  do  so  be- 
fore the  hour  of  noon  today. 

The  cloakroom  will  receive  those  mes- 
sages. That  will  put  me  in  a  position 
then  to  confer  with  the  distingxiished 
minority  leader  on  the  schedule  for  the 
remainder  of  this  day  and  the  days  re- 
maining as  necessary  to  complete  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  might  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  at  this 
point  if  he  has  any  insight  into  the  num- 
ber of  amendments  remaining  on  his  side 
or  the  prospects  of  looking  toward  the 
completion  of  action  on  this  resolution? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
Ustening  to  the  Presiding  Officer  respond 
to  the  inquiry  as  to  how  many  minutes 
have  been  used,  it  occurs  to  me  tlmt  less 
than  600  minutes  have  been  used  out  of 
a  total  of  something  like  3.000,  which 
would  indicate  that  to  run  the  50  hours 
out  at  the  rate  the  Senate  is  going  would 
require  a  total  of  10  days  of  Senate 
sessions. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  complete  action  on  this  legis- 
lation tomorrow  or  Wednesday.  I  would 
hope  to  see  it  complete  action  tomorrow 
and  I  think  no  later  than  Wednesday.  If 
Wednesday  is  required  that  would  be  a 
total  of  5  days,  which  would  indicate 
the  Senate  would  have  taken  only  half 
or  less  than  half  of  the  total  time 
allotted. 

So  I  will  be  talking  with  mv  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  try  to  ascertain 


how  many  amendments  will  remain  to 
be  called  up  and  I  will  be  discussing  this 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
hopefully,  before  the  day  is  out. 

But  I  should  think  that  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  ought  to  see  us  complete 
action  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

I  agree  that  Tuesday  or  Wednesday 
are  good  target  dates.  We  will  confer,  I 
am  sure,  during  the  course  of  the  day 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  other  need 
for  my  remaining  time  under  the  stand  - 
ing  order,  if  any  time  does  remain.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  the  remaining  time,  if 
any,  to  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
or  yield  it  back,  as  he  prefers. 


RECOGNITION    OF   THE    MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton  • .  The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  SQUARE 
DANCE  AS  THE  NATIONAL  POLK 
DANCE   OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  Senate  joint 
resolution  to  signify  the  ebullient  spirit 
of  our  society.  I  am  calling  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  square  dance  to  be  the 
national  folk  dance  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Our  early  settlers  worked  hard.  When 
the  week's  work  was  done,  they  social- 
ized. When  they  socialized,  they  danced. 
The  Puritans  danced,  and  so  did  the  Cav- 
aliers. These  colcxiial  caperers  were  no 
resjDecters  of  i>ers<His — high  and  low  took 
their  places  in  the  "longways"  and  took 
their  turns  to  swing  and  dip.  George 
Washington,  in  the  parlors  of  the  13  colo- 
nies, and  Daniel  Boone  in  the  backwoods 
huts,  understood  the  square  dance,  so- 
called  from  the  adoption  of  the  "squares" 
popularly  danced  in  Prance.  The  square 
dance  evolved  in  the  ballrooms,  log  cab- 
ins, and  wagcMi  trains,  and  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  Naticxi,  spread  from  the 
mountains  of  the  East  to  the  prairies  and 
the  deserts  of  the  West. 

Built  on  a  pyramid  of  folk  dances,  jigs, 
minuets,  and  c(mtras,  the  square  dance 
spread — ever  changing,  ever  elaborating. 
Callers  t)egan  to  direct  the  dancers,  their 
calls  becoming  familiar  times — "swing 
your  Fwirtner— right  and  left  all  around, 
sashay  and  promenade" — a  strange  mix- 
ture of  French  and  English,  and  now 
Americana. 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Every  community  has  its  own  way  of 
square  dancing,  and  every  fiddler  his  own 
way  of  playing  the  tunes.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  the  square  dtmce  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  Yet,  the  American  square 
dance  is  popular  today  mi  the  European 
continent,  in  Asia,  in  the  Orient,  Latin 
America,  in  every  portion  of  the  civilized 
world.  Therefore.  I  feel  this  Jolly  envoy 
from  our  great  Republic  should  be  hon- 
ored by  my  bill  to  designate  the  square 
dance  to  be  the  national  folk  dance 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoko,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  59 

Whereas  square  dancing  has  been  a  popular 
tradition  In  America  since  early  colonial 
days; 

Whereas  sqiure  dancing  has  attained  a 
revered  status  as  part  of  the  folklore  of  this 
country; 

Whereas  square  dancing  is  a  Joyful  expres- 
sion of  the  vibrant  spirit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  the  American  people  value  the 
display  of  etiquette  among  men  and  women 
which  Is  a  major  element  of  square  dancing; 

Whereas  square  dancing  Is  a  traditional 
form  of  family  recreation  which  symbolizes 
a  basic  strength  of  this  country,  namely  the 
unity  of  the  famUy;  «»^^.»y,  tne 

rr,^^^^  square  dancing  epitomizes  de- 
mocracy because  it  dissolves  arbitrary  social 
distinctions:  and  j  ~v  »> 

tL^^^  ""*  *""y  °^  symbols  of  our  na- 
tional character  and  pride;   Now.  therefore. 


Manh  30,  1981 


ica  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  souare 
d*nce  is  designated  the  national  fouTn« 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 


^\^^^]^J^^'^''''   ROBERT 
C.     BYRD     SCHOLARSHIP     TF«?tt 

MONIAL  DINNER  ^^^' 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Saturday.  March  28.  I  was  hra- 

c'^^^n'^l.^'  "T"^'  SenatoT^lSx 
a  BYRD  Scholarship  Testimonial  Din- 
ner, given  in  Charleston.  W.  Va .  by  the 

u„^n'^«°^^^^  ^^'■^  °«'«te  ^unda! 
uon.  and  the  Greater  West  Virginia 
Chapter  of  the  March  of  Dimes.  ''"^^^* 
■nie  National  PoundaUon  for  InfantUe 
Paralysis  was  created  to  flght  epiSc 
?°,^°„f  d  is  the  only  vohSftary  orglS- 
zatlon  in  history  to  eradicate  the  disSe 
lio!^  o/wnized  to  combat.  Now^  thi 
t^V.f^«'  ^"^^  ^"^  '"™«1  its  attention 

Na  lon!S.w^^'^/^^'^  Problemin  is; 
Nation — birth  defects. 

The  vital  contribution  that  the  March 
of  Dimes  is  making  in  providing  health 
education,  genetic  counseling,  and  couS 
sellng  in  maternal  and  infant  care  sho^d 
not  go  unnoticed.  ° 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
dL^/r^r"*"  °"  the  occasion  o^^ 
dinner  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  are 
as  follows : 

March  or  Dimes  Bdith  Dcixcts  Poukdation 
Man  or  the  Yea«  Award  Banquct 
( By  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Btro) 
I  thank  Senator  Randolph  for  that  gra- 
cious introduction. 

And  I  thank  the  greater  West  Virginia 
chapter  of  the  March  of  Dimes  birth  defects 
foundation  for  honoring  me  with  its  "Man 
of  the  Year  award." 

You  have  chosen  tonight  to  pay  tribute  to 
me.  But  perhaps  It  would  be  more  appro- 
priate this  evening  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to 
you.  Together  with  countless  other  Ameri- 
cans, your  care  and  concern  have  already 
guaranteed  a  better  life  for  millions.  Not 
only  through  the  March  of  Dimes,  but 
through  your  churches  and  synagogues,  your 
professions  and  careers,  your  civic  clubs, 
and  dozens  of  other  associations,  you  con- 
tribute dally  to  a  struggle  to  make  our  coun- 
try a  healthier  and  more  decent  and  civil 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Some  centuries  ago,  John  Donne  wrote. 
"No  Man  Is  an  Island,  Entire  of  Itself." 
Suffering  is  universal;  disease  is  a  common 
enemy;  crime,  brutality,  want,  and  tjnranny 
are  threats  to  us  all.  Yet.  too  many  people 
seem  lost  in  the  "timnel  vision"  of  their 
own  problems.  And  too  many  others  seem 
caught  up  In  a  whirl  of  diversion.  They  ap- 
parently fall  to  understand  that  they  may 
have  a  role  to  play  In  resolving  the  dilem- 
mas that  confront  mankind  everywhere. 

But  throughout  history,  it  has  been  true 
that  progress  and  the  improvement  of  man's 
lot  have  usually  rested  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  few.  Wherever  Justice  has  adavnced.  wher- 
ever compassion  has  triumphed,  and  enlight- 
enment has  spread,  one  most  likely  finds 
that  there  was  some  one  with  more  mature 
vision  than  most  of  his  neighbors. 

Through  the  March  of  Dimes,  tai  v.  mem- 
ory of  most  of  us  here  tonight,  Americans 
banded  together  to  deliver  the  ultimate  de- 
feat to  the  scourge  of  polio.  Decades  ago, 
with  the  coming  of  every  summer,  fathers 
and  mothers  suffered  the  recurring  fear  that 
polio  might  that  season  visit  their  homes. 
Every  community  shared  the  heartbreak  of 
seeing  the  year-by-year  Increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  little  crtppied  limbs.  And  the  majority 
of  us  can  probably  remember  the  unmis- 
takable sounds  of  small  braces  scraping 
against  concrete  floors  and  sidewalks  as  the 
victims  of  infantile  paralysis  tried  to  flght 
their  way  back  Into  the  stream  of  normal 
human  life. 

But  people  like  you  would  not  surrender 
You  kept  giving  and  giving.  And  finally  your 
dedication  and  patience  earned  their  divi- 
dends. The  Salk  and  Sabine  vaccines  were 
your  rewards. 

However,  when  you  won  the  war  against 
polio,  you  did  not  lay  down  your  weapons 
You  kept  your  alliances  Intact.  You  went 
after  birth  defects,  congenital  disease,  and 
the  Innumerable  hidden  flaws  that  deny  rich, 
full  lives  to  millions  I  salute  you  as  you 
stand  tonight  at  your  new  posts  of  duty. 

There  are  lessons  In  that  noble  persistence. 
Innumerable  anti-prophets  claim  that  West- 
em  civilization  Is  at  the  end  of  Its  tether; 
that  Americas  greatness  is  gone  and  in  the 
past;  that  the  problems  facing  us  In  our 
country  and  around  the  world  are  Insur- 
moimtable — too  overwhelming   to  solve. 

It  Is  not  the  American  tradition  to  fold 
up  In  the  face  of  a  challenge.  Whether  our 
fronUers  are  medicine,  education,  business, 
politics,  economics,  government,  or  the  home 
Anxericans— In  body  and  spirit— are  pioneers 
And  I  am  confident  that,  in  the  spirit  that 
defeated  polio,  we  can  halt  the  ravages  of 
inflation,  answer  our  energy  crisis,  and  con- 


tinue redeeming  the  ageless  promises  of  the 
American  dream. 

But  there  Is  another  lesson  In  the  example 
of  the  March  of  Dimes.  One  unique  value  of 
our  civilization  is  our  belief  In  the  eternal 
worth  of  the  Individual.  Too  often,  we  take 
that  principle  for  granted.  We  forget  that 
millions  live  m  the  grip  of  political  and 
economic  systems  that  every  day  deny  that 
truth.  The  governments  of  some  foreign 
countries  exist,  not  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  their  citizens,  but.  rather,  to  insure 
the  survival  of  those  who  govern.  In  such 
countries,  the  government  does  not  belong 
to  the  citizen;  the  citizen  belongs  to  the 
government.  And  in  the  long  and  ruthless 
histories  of  those  governments,  they  have 
snuffed  out  the  lives  of  thousands  with  the 
nonchalance  with  which  you  and  I  might 
swat  so  many  flies. 

But  under  the  American  system,  the  peo- 
ple are  served.  Because  each  individual  has 
his  or  her  own  worth,  you  were  not  content 
to  let  some  battle  alone  against  polio  You 
too.  Joined  m  the  battle  against  polio  And 
you  were  not  content  with  winning  that 
battle.  You  are  waging  the  battle  against 
birth  defects. 

In  America,  we  are  not  subjects;  we  are 
citizens.  As  citizens,  we  have  responsibilities 
in  our  generation— Just  as  our  forefathers 
had  In  their  generations.  Civilization  Is  or- 
ganic. The  seeds  we  plant  today  will  flower 
tomorrow,  and  our  sons  and  daughters  will 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labors  the  day  after 
that.  Our  greatest  satisfaction  may  be  In 
knowing  that  we  planted  well. 

So.  I  commend  you  for  the  seeds  you  are 
planting  through  the  March  of  Dimes  Birth 
Defects  Foundation,  I  again  thank  you  for 
the  honor  you  have  bestowed  on  me  tonight. 
And  for  those  whom  you  have  helped  and 
will  help  In  the  future,  I  thank  you  for  prov- 
ing that  none  of  us  is  an  island — that  we 
need  not  stand  alone  against  the  evils  that 
can  beset  us  all.  Thank  you  for  lighting  can- 
dles and  not  Just  cursing  the  darkness. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  such  time  of  my  remaining  time 
as  he  may  require  to  Mr.  ProxSiire. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Treaty  is  as 
timely  an  issue  now  as  it  has  been  since 
it  was  first  submitted  for  ratification  by 
President  Truman  in  1949. 

As  an  example  of  this  continuing  in- 
terest, I  oflfer  the  recent  publication  of 
the  new  novel  by  Elie  Wiesel.  "The  Tes- 
tament." Mr.  Wiesel's  family  was  a  vic- 
tim of  the  holocaust.  He  has  a  tragic 
personal  knowledge  of  the  crime  of  geno- 
cide. He  is  already  the  author  of  many 
accounts  of  the  crimes  of  World  War  11. 
including  "Night"  and  "The  Gates  of  the 
Forest." 

"The  Testament"  is  the  story  of  a 
Russian  Jew  named  Kossover.  Jcossover 
is  a  dedicated  Marxist,  however,  his  re- 
ligion and  his  profession  (he  is  a  poet) 
cause  him  to  be  imprisoned  by  Stalin's 
Communist  regime.  Kossover's  plight, 
while  not  genocide,  is  typical  of  the 
victims  of  genocide:  His  religipn  is  the 
cause  of  his  persecution.  The  plot  of 
Wiesel's  novel  involves  the  journal  that 
Kossover  keeps  while  he  is  imprisoned, 
and  how  Kossover  persuades  his  guard 


to  get  the  journal  to  Kossover's  son  after 
Kossover's  death. 

The  reviewer  for  the  Washington  Star, 
Julian  Hartt,  found  Wiesel's  book  full 
of  the  powerful  message  of  horror  and 
hope.  The  horror  that  man  is  capable 
of  the  crime  of  genocide  is  complemented 
by  at  least  one  message  of  hope.  At  least 
the  survivors  of  these  crimes  can  leave 
their  testaments  to  all  of  us.  as  Kossover 
does  for  his  son  and,  of  course,  as  Wiesel 
does  with  all  his  writings. 

There  is  also  a  special  message  for 
the  Senate  in  "The  Testament,"  and  in 
all  Wiesel's  writings  dealing  with  the 
crime  of  genocide.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  one  step  in  the  direction 
of  worldwide  justice.  We  can  note  our 
profound  opposition  to  the  crime  of 
genocide,  and  demonstrate  our  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  new  incidents  of  it  to 
write  about.  We  should  take  that  step 
and  ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty.  Clearly, 
making  genocide  an  international  crime 
is  an  issue  that  cannot  and  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  and  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I  in- 
quire of  the  minority  leader  if  he  has  need 
for  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  have  any  further  need  for  my 
time.  I  yield  it  back. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  bevond  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  this  morning,  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  therein^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EASTER  RECESS  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while  there 
is  a  moment  to  discuss  such  matters.  I 
would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
minority  leader  to  the  schedule  for  the 
recess  at  Eastertime.  As  he  knows — he 
and  I  have  had  conversations  on  that 
subject — it  appears  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  not  be  in  session 
during  the  week  of  the  20th  of  April. 

It  had  been  announced  previously  that 
the  Senate  would  reconvene  on  the  21st 
of  April.  But,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  will  not  be  in  session,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  discussing  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  with 
the  minority  leader  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tending the  recess  of  the  Senate  over  un- 


til the  opening  of  business  on  the  27th 
of  April. 

I  anticipate  we  will  have  the  budget 
resolution  out  of  the  way  and  the  stand- 
ing and  jurisdictional  committees  of  the 
Senate  could  find  a  good  use  for  that 
week  unencumbered  by  the  Senate  ses- 
sions— no  order  has  been  entered  yet;  no 
resolution  has  been  drafted  nor  sub- 
mitted to  that  effect. 

But  I  take  this  opportunity  to  apprise 
my  friend  the  minority  leader  of  those 
negotiations — he  is  already  aware  of 
them:  he  and  I  have  had  extensive  con- 
versations, as  well — and  to  let  every 
Member  know  that  this  is  a  possibility, 
I  will  have  a  letter  to  Members  on  this 
side  in  this  respect.  If  the  Easter  recess 
is  extended  to  April  27,  that  should  be  in 
no  way  interpreted  as  meaning  that  dur- 
ing the  week  of  April  20  committees 
should  not  continue  with  their  work. 
Rather,  committees  should  continue  con- 
sideration of  measures  before  them  and 
make  every  effort  to  report  bills  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  so  that  we  can  meet 
our  deadline  for  the  introduction  of  au- 
thorizing legislation  by  the  15th  of  May. 
so  that  the  Senate  will  be  in  a  position 
to  deal  in  an  orderly  way  with  the  budget 
resolution  and  other  matters  that  must 
come  before  the  Senate  this  spring. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
could  extend  the  Easter  recess  to  in- 
clude the  week  of  April  20.  to  resume  on 
April  27.  but  with  the  clear  understand- 
ing that  this  does  not  apply  to  the  com- 
mittee work,  and  that  Senators  will  be 
expected  to  be  here  to  participate  in 
committee  activities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary during  that  week  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  schedule  of  the  Senate. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  join  in  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  in  the  hope 
that  committees  would  utilize  the  time 
referred  to  with  meetings  and  possibly 
preparing  legislation  for  the  calendar. 
In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
will  not  be  meeting  during  the  week  of 
April  20.  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  Senate,  likewise,  not  to  meet, 
but  with  the  admonition  to  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  the  addi- 
tional time  out  of  session,  as  far  as  the 
floor  work  is  concerned,  could  be  well 
utilized  in  the  uninterrupted  meetings 
of  committees  and  subcommittees. 

So  I  will  carry  that  message  to  my 
colleagues  as  we  discuss  the  Easter  legis- 
lative holiday  privately  and  collectively. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  colloquy  in 
mind,  and  with  notice  to  all  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  to  Senators 
on  the  other  side  by  the  statement  of 
the  minority  leader.  I  will  proceed,  as 
part  of  the  joint  leadershio,  to  try  to 
make  this  Arm  with  the  other  body  as 
soon  as  possible. 

It  will  be  my  full  expectation  that  the 
Senate  would  not  be  in  session  during 
the  week  of  the  20th  of  April,  but  that 
committees  would  meet  and  function  at 
that  time. 


BUDGET  RESOLUTION   OF   RECON- 
CILL/VnON  AND  INSTRUCTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10  o'clock 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 9.  which  the  clerk  will  state  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con.  Bes.  ») 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  flacal 
years   1981.   1982,   and   1983. 

The  Senate  resumed  cc»isideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

AMENDMEITT  no.  22 

(Purpose:  To  restore  funds  for  social  secu- 
rity minimum  benefits) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  amendment, 
amendment  No.  22,  offered  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr  Sibclk). 
for  himself.  Mr.  CHUja.  Mr.  Lonc.  Mr  Bemt- 

EEN.    Mr.    ROBEBT    C.    BTBO.   Mr.    MXTZKNaACM, 

Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  MrrcHEix,  Mr.  Motniham, 
Mr.  WnxiAMs.  Mr.  Tsomcas.  Mr.  Matsumaca. 
and  Mr.  Levink.  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  22. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  "•53,144,000,- 
COO"  In  line  17.  strike  out  through  "t*l.- 
694,000,000"  In  line  20  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ••»53,625.000,000  and 
outlays  by  $36,945,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $60,128,000.- 
000  and  outlays  by  $47,694,000,000  in  fiscal 
vsar  1983". 

On  page  7.  beginning  with  "$9,354,000.- 
000  "  in  line  16.  strike  out  through  "»10.- 
870.000.000"  m  line  18  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  '$8,554,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1982;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $4,494,000,000  and  ouUays  by 
e9  970.000.000". 

On  page  8.  beginning  with  "$4,776,000.- 
000"  m  line  25.  strike  out  through  "$6,388.- 
000.000"  on  page  9.  In  line  3  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$5,576,000,000 
In  budget  authority  and  $5.490  000.000  In 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982:  $7,260,000,000 
In  budget  authority  and  $7,288,000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  for 
debate  on  this  amendment  is  limited 
to  1  hour. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

As  I  understand  it.  we  are  now  begin- 
ning 1  hour  of  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment at  the  desk,  the  amendment  which 
would  preserve  the  minimum  l)eneflt  un- 
der social  security,  and  the  time  Is  to 
be  evenly  divided. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  who 
are  listening,  who  have  a  strong  in- 
terest in  th*s.  that  I  would  like  to  make 
time  available  to  them  during  the  half 
hour  which  I  control.  I  ask  that  they 
come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  now  take  about 
4  or  5  minutes  to  summarize  the  amend- 
ment, and  then  I  will  want  to  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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This  amendment  proposes  to  save 
the  minimum  benefit  that  is  now  paid 
under  social  security.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee have  proposed  that  the  minimum 
benefit  be  eliminated. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
that  proposal  would  not  only  eliminate 
the  minimum  benefit  for  new  people 
coming  on  social  security.  It  would  have 
an  immediate  effect  on  those  who  pres- 
ently receive  the  minimum  benefit.  They 
would  lose  their  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  3  million 
people  who  now  receive  the  minimum 
benefit  under  social  security.  That  bene- 
fit is  frozen  at  $122  a  month.  It  is  not 
indexed  by  infiation. 

In  looking  at  those  3  million  people, 
we  have  found  that  half  of  them  have 
incomes  below  $3,100  a  year.  I  want  to 
stress  that  to  my  colleagues.  They  are 
people  in  very  modest  circumstances,  in 
many  cases  just  managing  to  scrape  by 
financially. 

We  learned  late  on  Friday  the  age 
profile  of  people  who  receive  this  mini- 
mum benefit  and  who  are  now  threat- 
ened with  having  their  benefit.s  reduced 
under  the  system.  We  found  that  13,- 
678  of  these  recipients  who  will  lose  this 
benefit  are  aged  95  and  older. 

In  the  age  group  from  90  to  94.  there 
are  over  66.000  persons  who  presently  re- 
ceive this  minimum  benefit  who  would 
lose  that  benefit. 

In  the  age  group  from  85  to  89,  there 
are  167.552. 

In  the  age  group  from  80  to  84  there 
are  284.534. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
showing  the  other  age  distributions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record   as 
follows: 
Age  distrihution  of  aged  minimum  benefit 
beneficiaries 

Number  of 
^*  •  beneficiaries 

??~5* - 230.  956 

?r?' - -  533.  118 

;?"Z?  — - - -  508.  226 

75-79 4j(,  376 

2r2 ^*  534 

W-^ 167.552 

XT"^ 66.  396 

96  and  over... ._      13  373 

Source :  Department  of  Health  and  Humar 
Services. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  significant  fact  is 
that  what  the  Reagan  administration  has 
done  is  to  target  a  group  of  people  on 
social  security  who  are  among  the  oldest 
citizens  in  our  country.  Many  are  in  poor 
health,  many  unable  to  even  think  about 
the  task  of  organizing  to  come  down  here 
and  press  a  case  in  their  behalf  to  try  to 
maintain  this  benefit. 

This  flies  right  in  the  face  of  a  solemn 
campaign  promise  made  by  the  Reagan 
admmistration.  No  dismantling  of  social 
security.  Here  are  3  million  people  who 
face  that  prospect  right  now.  Many  of 
these  elderly  people  wiU  only  have  the 
welfare  program  for  aid. 

I  do  not  know  how  somebody  who  is 
97  years  old  and  in  a  nursing  home  is 
going  to  get  to  the  welfare  office  to  save 
mese  few  doUars  for  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment. I  think  it  is  an  outrageous 
proposition.  If  the  public  understands 
what  is  being  done — that  this  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  pledge  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration itself  made — I  think  we 
could  turn  this  around. 

The  dollar  amounts  are  $800  million 
for  fiscal  year  1982  and  $900  million  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  The  way  we  propose  to 
maintain  this  benefit  is  by  requiring  and 
mandating  savings  in  other  parts  of  the 
Federal  Government.  We  have  enumer- 
ated a  number  of  areas  where  we  think 
those  savings  could  be  made:  Consult- 
ant fees,  extravagant  Government  travel 
costs,  films,  things  that  we  know  are  of 
low  priority. 

We  further  would  mandate,  with  this 
amendment,  that  those  savings  come  out 
of  civilian  departments — not  out  of  the 
Defense  Department. 

So  we  are  mandating  an  effort  to  find 
savings  of  $800  million  in  fiscal  vear  1982 
and  $900  million  in  fiscal  year  1983.  to 
maintain  this  minimum  social  security 
benefit. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  administration 
succeeds  in  slicing  this  part  of  the  social 
security  system  and  dropping  these  3 
million  people  overboard,  as  they  are 
proposing  to  do  here,  no  one  on  social 
security  will  feel  safe  in  the  future.  If 
they  establish  this  precedent  today,  de- 
spite their  pledge  to  the  contrary,  then 
who  knows  who  is  next? 

We  know  this :  There  will  be  other  ef- 
forts made — if  we  start  down  this  road — 
to  cut  parts  of  the  Social  Security  System 
to  make  budget  savings.  It  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  they  come  after  others. 
It  is  sad  that  the  first  group  they  decide 
to  target  is  the  group  that  is  least  able 
to  fight  back.  When  I  think  of  the  older 
people  in  this  country,  in  their  eighties 
or  nineties,  some  even  older  than  one 
hundred,  who  are  to  lose  this  small  but 
vital  benefit  in  the  name  of  economy,  I 
think  it  is  an  absolute  outrage. 

This  administration  went  up  and  down 
the  country,  saying  no,  they  were  not 
going  to  hurt  anybody  on  social  security. 
That  is  just  not  true.  Unless  this  amend- 
ment carries,  there  will  be  one  more 
broken  promise  that  we  can  add  to  the 
broken  promise  to  the  veterans,  the 
broken  promise  to  the  schoolchildren, 
and  everybody  else  that  we  have  seen 
affected  by  this  administration's  broken 
promises. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan— and  I  say  this  in  all 
honesty— I  do  not  understand  the  set- 
offs that  he  is  talking  about.  I  under- 
stand the  unearned  social  security  mini- 
mum benefit  that  he  would  restore  as 
an  assumption,  but  I  do  not  see  anything 
that  indicates  he  can.  somewhere  else, 
save  the  $800  million  in  the  amendment. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  state  the  way 
we  see  as  the  best  way  to  accomplish  that. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  there  is  a  lot  of 
waste  in  Government.  Waste  is  some- 
thing he  has  spoken  about,  I  have  spoken 
about,   and   the  President  has  spoken 


about.  We  want  to  get  at  it  and  get  rid 
of  it.  So  the  amendment  would  issue 
an  instruction  to  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  to  identify,  across 
the  civilian  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, savings  that  could  be  made  in 
an  amount  equal  to  these  benefits, 
which  would  be  $800  million  in  1982  and 
$900  million  in  1983. 

We  can  specifically  target  for  their 
attention  Government  travel.  Govern- 
ment consultants,  films,  public  relations 
activities— things  that  we  know  are 
excessive.  We  think  that  amount  of 
money  can  be  saved  and  we  think  it  is 
better  to  save  it  in  this  form  than  to 
save  it  in  terms  of  eliminating  these 
minimum  benefits. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
reserve  any  comment  on  whether  or  not 
the  amendment  as  proposed  actually  has 
any  chance  of  causing  any  savings  to  off- 
set the  $803  million.  Let  me  speak  for 
just  a  minute  about  the  instructions  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  I  hope 
everyone  understands  that  when  we 
talk  about  instructions  to  a  committee, 
we  are  talking  about  an  aggregate  fig- 
ure. Certainly,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
does  not  have  to  change  the  unearned  so- 
cial security  minimum  benefit  to  com- 
ply with  the  instruction.  I  do  not  argue 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  when  he 
says  that  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  the 
assumption  that  it  might  be  changed.  I 
merely  want  to  say  that  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  talk  in  this  body  about  the  en- 
titlement programs. 

Most  of  the  entitlement  programs 
come  from  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I 
am  not  going  to  make  an  argument  to- 
day— at  least  not  now— on  the  mini- 
mum benefits.  I  think  that,  clearly,  the 
President's  package  justifies  the  elimi- 
nation of  that. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  endorsed  full  sav- 
ings in  programs  within  its  jurisdiction 
as  recommended  by  the  President.  Let  me 
repeat  that.  The  Committee  on  Finance 
has  met;  they  have  indicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee,  and  I  think  we 
can,  in  turn,  indicate  to  the  Senate  at 
large,  that  they  fully  intend  to  cause 
savings  by  changing  laws  within  their 
jurisdiction  equal  to  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President.  That  is  the  is- 
sue here.  The  issue  is  not  particularly  the 
minimum  social  security  benefit.  The  is- 
sue is  that  the  Finance  Committee  has 
said  they  can  find  savings  equal  to  those 
reauested  by  the  President. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  Sen- 
ate. We  have  a  committee  with  that  kind 
of  jurisdiction  saying,  "OK.  we  shall  be 
instructed;  tell  us.  Senate,  to  go  ahead 
and  find  the  amount  of  savings  that  the 
President  asked  for."  They  have  voted 
and  said,  "We  will  do  it."  Then  why  in 
the  world  would  we  come  down  here  and 
adopt  an  amendment  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  proposes  saying,  "You  do 
not  have  to  do  that  much.  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee;  we  are  just  going  to 
let  you  do  less." 

They  have  jurisdiction,  and  I  hope  not 
to  be  trite,  with  billions  of  dollars  of 
outlay  impact — not  hundreds  of  millions, 
billions.  Tliey  have  met  and  said,  "OK, 
we  will  at  least  save  that  much,  the 
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amount  requested  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  in  its  instruction  here,  on 
the  floor." 

So,  everyone  should  know  that  If  you 
take  this  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan,  if  you 
buy  the  argument  that  the  minimum  so- 
cial security  benefit  should  not  be 
changed  and  then  you  take  this  $800  mil- 
lion out  as  he  requests,  all  we  have  done 
is  said  to  the  Finance  Committee,  "You 
only  have  to  save  $800  million  less." 

This  does  not  have  much  to  do  with 
what  they  finally  do,  but  it  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  come  close  in  this  first  package 
to  numbers,  quantitywise,  that  can  be 
carried  out  by  appropriate  jurisdictional 
committees  that  will  effect  the  savings 
in  the  President's  package. 

That  is  the  issue,  Mr.  President.  As  I 
indicated,  there  have  been  many  recom- 
mendations about  this  minimum  soc  al 
security  benefit  which  came  into  being 
long  before  we  had  SSI,  before  \vc  had 
other  programs  to  take  care  of  the  very 
poor.  There  are  many  people  that  have 
been  thinking  for  years  that  this  piece 
of  the  social  security  program  ought  not 
to  be  around,  that  it  really  is  abused  as 
much  as  it  is  used. 

As  to  those  who  are  poor  and  take 
advantage  of  it,  there  are  many  more 
people  who  take  advantage  of  it  after 
they  have  vested  all  kinds  of  other  pen- 
sions and  go  out  in  the  private  market- 
place and  work  that  minimal  period  of 
time — indeed,  it  is  a  very  small  amount 
of  time — and  thus  vest  another  pen- 
sion— to  wit.  a  minimal,  unearned,  so- 
cial security  benefit. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  does  not  think 
this  is  particularly  a  vote  on  that  mini- 
mal social  security  benefit. 

I  repeat:  The  Finance  Committee  has 
told  us  in  a  general  communication — 
by  telling  the  Budget  Committee,  they 
tell  the  Senate — "We  can  indeed  make 
these  savings. "  Do  not  relieve  them  of 
what  they  voluntarily  said  they  could 
do.  That  would  be  the  epitome  of  a  step 
backward,  when  we  are  telUng  the 
American  people  that  we  are  trying  to 
save  money.  In  order  to  get  this  budget 
under  control  in  the  out  years,  do  not 
relieve  them  of  something  they  have  said 
they  willingly  can  do. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
try  to  help  my  friend  from  New  Mexico, 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
so  that  he  is  not  confused. 

The  ranking  Democratic  member.  Sen- 
ator Long,  has  managed  the  Finance 
Committee  for  many  years  and  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment.  Senator  Long 
did  speak  on  the  floor  on  Friday  night, 
and  I  urge  the  Senator  to  take  a  look  at 
his  comments. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  mistaken  in  the 
notion  that  we  are  mandating  that  the 
Finance  Committee  alone  come  up  with 
these  savings.  We  are  not  doing  that. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Who  is  confused? 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  will  try  to  explain  it 
and  see  if  it  is  helpful  and  clear  to  the 
Senator. 

We  are  saying  that  we  want  to  main- 
tain the  minimum  social  security  benefit 
only  for  those  who  presently  receive  it. 
We  are  not  trying  to  maintain  the  bene- 


fit for  people  who  would  qualify  for  it  in 
the  future.  We  only  want  to  make  sure 
that  people  presently  receiving  it  are  not 
dumped  overboard,  the  very  old  people  I 
referred  to  earlier. 

To  find  the  savings,  we  are  mandating 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  to 
look  at  all  civilian  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  we  have  enu- 
merated several  where  we  think  savings 
can  be  made.  I  believe  the  Senator 
knows  that  the  figures  spent  there  are 
higher  than  they  need  be. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said  you  are  relieving  the  Finance 
Committee  of  a  burden  they  have  wel- 
comed, and  you  are  saying  that  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  can 
find  it  in  fraud  and  abuse  and  the  like. 
I  am  merely  suggesting  that,  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  having  voted  over- 
whelmingly that  they  could  make  these 
savings,  we  should  not  relieve  them  oi 
doing  it.  You  are  relieving  them  of  that 
much  responsibility  to  change  laws 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  the  Senator  will 
look  at  the  amendment,  it  says  that  the 
Finance  Committee  will  not  be  required 
to  save  the  amounts  of  money  the  Budg- 
et Committee  asked  them  to  save,  to 
the  extent  that  you  want  to  put  back 
the  assumed  savings  from  the  unearned 
minimal  social  security.  That  means 
they  will  save  less. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan,  in  turn, 
says  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, which  is  not  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee, has  travel  expenditures,  has  the 
waste  he  has  talked  about,  has  films, 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

People  wonder  about  the  pay  of  Fed- 
eral employees  and  the  Postal  Service. 
The  Budget  Committee  already  told  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  that 
it  has  direct  spending  jurisdiction  over 
the  pay  of  Federal  employees  and  part 
of  the  Postal  Service.  We  have  already 
told  them  to  save  $4.7  billion. 

There  is  no  way,  in  an  amendment  in 
a  reconciliation  instruction,  you  can  tell 
them  to  save  money  out  of  fraud  and 
abuse  and  waste.  You  can  say,  "Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  we  would  like  you  to 
come  up  with  a  nice  fraud  and  abuse 
statute,"  and  it  will  tell  the  Senate  and 
all  the  Government  to  save  money.  But 
there  is  no  way  to  match  that  off  against 
the  $800  million  you  are  taking  away 
from  the  Finance  Committee.  After  you 
look  at  all  the  departments,  it  might 
save  money.  But  they  do  not  have  juris- 
diction to  pass  a  law  to  save  money  m 
fraud  and  abuse,  in  a  way  that  yo'J  can 
set  off  in  the  budget. 

I  understand  the  genuine  concern  of 
the  sponsors  with  respect  to  the  unearned 
social  security  minimum  benefit,  but  I 
submit  to  the  Senate  that  we  should 
leave  the  Finance  Committee  right 
where  it  was  when  it  communicated 
with  us.  They  said.  "We  can  make  the 
savings  you  asked  us  to  do."  It  would 
be  a  great  day  in  the  Senate  if.  in  the 
name  of  helping  someone,  we  said  tc 


the  Finance  Committee,  with  its  capac- 
ity to  understand  the  problems  of  peo- 
ple, "You  dont  have  to  do  that.  We  will 
relieve  you  of  that  $800  milhon." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 
Mr.  DOLE  Ten  minutes. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  how  many  Senators,  other  than 
those  in  the  Chamber,  are  listening  to 
this  discussion.  Some  Senators  may  be 
listening  to  it  in  their  offices,  but  I  know 
that  a  number  of  Meml)ers  have  com- 
mittee obligations  this  morning. 

In  the  floor  debate,  Friday,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  spewed  forth  that 
was  not  particularly  accurate.  I  want  to 
try  to  correct  some  of  this  misinforma- 
tion which  was  spread  around  on  the 
Senate  fioor — and  I  assume  some  of  it 
may  have  gotten  into  the  press. 

I  should  add  by  way  of  defense  of  those 
who  gave  incorrect  information  on 
Friday  that  the  social  security  programs 
and  their  interrelationships  are  quite 
complicated.  Indeed,  much  as  we  have 
undertaken  an  attempt  to  simplify  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  in  the  last  couple 
of  years,  simplification  in  our  social  pro- 
grams might  be  a  good  idea. 

On  Friday  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
laid  down  an  amendment  to  the  budget 
resolution.  That  amendment  would  re- 
duce the  savings  required  to  be  made  by 
the  Finance  Committee  by  $800  million 
in  fiscal  year  1982  and  $900  milhon  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  These  expenditure  re- 
ductions would  be  offset  by  nonspecifled 
savings  in  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee. 

I  should  preface  this  attempt  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  the  minimum  benefit 
proposal  by  saying  that  what  we  are 
really  talking  about  here  is  committee 
expenditure  reduction  targets.  There  is. 
I  beUeve.  no  one  in  this  Chamber  who 
beUeves  that  specific  legislative  changes 
can  be  made  through  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. That  is  the  very  thing  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  just  been  discuss- 
ing. Rather,  the  question  we  are  debat- 
ing is  whether  the  Finance  Committee 
should  be  required  to  find  this  $800  mil- 
lion reduction  in  spending  or  whether 
another  committee  should. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not 
necessarily  endorse  every  saving  assump- 
tion that  went  into  the  total  savings  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  It  may  well  be 
that  we  want  to  modify  this  or  other 
proposals  or  that  we  want  to  substitute 
something  not  considered  by  the  Budget 
Committee  to  obtain  the  $800  mUlion 
savings  from  the  minimum  benefit. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  talking  here 
about  expenditure  reduction  targets,  not 
legislation.  The  Finance  Committee  is  re- 
sponsible for  $375  billion  in  atmual 
spending.  E\'en  after  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt  is  subtracted  the  total  is  still 
pretty  big.  I  think  we  can  find  a  way  to 
make  up  these  savings  if  the  committee 
does  not  want  to  report  this  proposal. 

I  want  to  go  into  some  of  the  allega- 
tions, and  I  will  quote  the  statements 
made  on  Friday. 
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Allegations  were  repeatedly  made 
about  the  number  of  persons  who  would 
be  hurt  by  the  minimum  benefit  pro- 
posal. 

Senator  Ruglk  said : 

It  I  the  propoull  la  going  to  do  hann  to 
millions  of  older  people  In  this  country. 

Senator  Riegle  also  said : 

We  have  a  bill  right  here  on  the  floor  that. 
unless  we  amend  U.  is  going  to  hurt  3 
million  people  on  social  security. 

Senator  Long  said  : 

The  Government  has  reneged  on  its  prom- 
ises to  3  million  [persons]. 

Senator  Riegle  finally  stated: 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  zealots 

down  at  OMB  who  targeted  these  poor  old 

people  or  who  It  was. 

In  fact,  there  are,  as  the  Senators 
state,  3  million  people  eligible  for  a  bene- 
fit based  mi  the  minimum  benefit,  but, 
according  to  the  best  estimates  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, less  than  300.000  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  having  less  total  income  and 
by  having  adequate  income. 

First.  1  million  of  the  total  3  million 
are  not  receiving  such  a  benefit  because 
they  are  receiving  a  higher  amount  from 
their  spouse's  earnings  record.  Of  the  re- 
maining 2  million.  200.000  would  have  no 
reduction  because  their  "formula,"  or 
earned,  benefit  is  the  same  amount,  and 
1.1  million  are  now  getting  SSI  or  could 
do  so  to  make  up  the  difference.  Of  the 
remaining  700,000  persons,  360,000  are 
receiving  governmental  pensions  and 
40.000  are  dependent  on  the  earnings  of 
a  nonretlred  spouse.  This  leaves  only 
about  300.000  persons  who  might  be  ad- 
versely affected  as  to  total  income  and 
who  might  have  no  other  income.  Many 
of  this  group  of  300,000.  however,  may 
have  independent  income  of  a  nongov- 
ernmental nature  or  substantial  assets. 

It  is  thus  just  not  correct  to  say  that 
anything  like  3  million  people  will  be 
hurt  by  this  proposal.  And  certainly  the 
"poor  old  people"  are  not  targeted.  In- 
deed, they  are  not  really  affected. 

Another  allegation  was  made  with 
pounding  on  the  table  and  lots  of  other 
noise. 

Senator  Kennedy  said : 

If  we  start  down  this  road,  we  will  see 
social  security  dismantled  piece  by  piece. 

Senator  Riegle  said  : 

If  the  administration  breaks  iu  promise 
and  gets  away  with  it,  I  do  not  think  any- 
body on  social  security  can  feel  secure  in 
the  future. 

The  fact  Is.  of  course,  that  no  one  Is 
talking  about  dismantling  the  social  se- 
curity system.  Rather,  we  are  talking 
about  removing  one  unearned  benefit. 

In  fact.  President  Reagan  as  a  can- 
didate and  now  as  President  has  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  indicate  we  are  not 
to  touch  the  social  security  program  as 
far  as   earned   benefits  are  concerned. 

I  might  add  that  one  way  to  preserve 
the  social  security  program  is  let  us 
make  some  of  these  spending  cuts  in 
other  programs  so  we  do  not  have  it  all 
eaten  up  by  inflation. 

We  are  in  difficulty  now  with  the 
social  security  program  that  we  will  dis- 


cuss later.  We  are  all  committed  to  a 
strong,  healthy  social  security  system. 
The  President  has  not  broken  his  prom- 
ise, nor  have  the  rest  of  us. 

Another  allegation  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland,  Sena- 
tor Sarbanes: 

I  thought  one  of  our  objectives  on  a  whole 
range  of  programs  has  been  to  move  people 
off  welfare,  not  to  move  people  onto  welfare, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  consequences  of 
this  cut. 

The  fact  is  that  the  minimum  benefit 
bonus  is  not  an  earned  benefit,  thus  it  is 
not  unlike  welfare.  Unfortunately,  the 
minimum  benefit  in  many  cases  provides 
"welfare"  to  those  who  are  not  needy, 
and  it  draws  money  from  the  sociai 
security  trust  fund  rather  than  from 
general  revenues  like  other  welfare 
programs. 

Another  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland.  Senator 
Sabranes ; 

As  I  understand  It.  over  a  million  of  the 
people  receiving  the  social  security  minimum 
benefit  have  total  Incomes  of  less  than 
»3,100  a  year,  is  that  correct? 

Senator  Riegle  said : 

That  is  my  understanding,  yes. 

In  fact,  it  is  unclear  what  the  source  is 
for  the  statement  that  over  a  million  peo- 
ple who  receive  the  minimum  benefit 
have  incomes  under  $3,100.  The  GAO  re- 
port has  no  such  conclusion  and  officials 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
know  of  no  study  that  draws  such  a  con- 
clusion. Indeed,  they  feel  the  figure  is 
way  too  high. 

Presumably  this  statement  came  from 
the  March  26  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  of 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment  That 
letter  states: 

While  OAO  found  that  16  percent  of  peo- 
ple getting  minimum  benefits  are  retired 
Federal  employees,  over  a  million  of  the  re- 
cipients are  elderly  or  disabled  and  have  in- 
comes below  «3.100  a  year.  That  is  not  the 
kind  of  person  whose  benefits  should  be  cut. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wlU  yield  when  I  finish  my 
statement.  To  clarify  the  record.  GAO 
found  a  million  of  those  eligible  for  the 
minimum  benefit  are  also  eligible  for  SSI. 
This  group  could  have  Incomes  as  high  as 
$9,000  and  in  any  event  will  not  have 
their  benefits  reduced  because  reductions 
will  be  offset  bv  SSI. 

Another  allegation  made  on  Friday 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  Senator  Riegle; 

I  know  of  no  case  where  we  have  walked 
away  from  a  group  of  people  who  rely  on 
this  social  security  income.  We  have  never 
done  this  before.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
on  social  security  can  count  on  anything 
m  the  future  if  this  part  of  the  program 
Is  stripped  away. 


Also,  the  original  law  "guaranteed" 
every  worker  the  return  in  benefits  of 
all  the  employee  taxes  paid;  this  was 
eliminated  in  1939.  Again  last  year, 
benefits  were  reduced  for  persons  dis- 
abled after  1979 — even  for  some  who 
were  already  disabled  and  serving  out 
their  5-month  waiting  period.  Senator 
Long  was  the  floor  manager  of  that  bill, 
H.R.  3239,  which  became  Public  Law 
96-265. 

Another  statement  made  on  the  floor 
by  Senator  Long,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana: 

And  so  we  will  cut  by  $50  the  magnificent 
sum  of  $122  a  month  they  are  getting  to  live 
on. 

Senator  Riegle  also  said; 
And  since  1979,  the  entry  level  minimum 
benefit  has  been  frozen  at  $122  per  month. 

The  fact  is  that  the  minimum  beneflt 
is  not  uniformly  fixed  at  $122.  Indeed, 
most  minimum  benefit  recipients  receive 
more  than  $122  per  month,  and  some 
get  up  to  $153.10  per  month.  A  person 
retiring  today  at  age  65  eligible  for  the 
minimum  beneflt  would  receive  $153.10 
per  month.  Even  those  who  receive  a 
minimum  beneflt  of  only  $122  per 
month,  like  those  recently  qualified  for 
benefits,  under  the  DI  program  will  re- 
ceive increases  in  benefit  payments  when 
cost  of  living  adjustments  are  made. 
After  the  cost-of-living  increase  sched- 
uled for  July,  many  minimum  benefi- 
ciaries will  receive  about  $170  per 
month. 

This  Senator  does  not  mean  to  imply 
that  he  feels  that  $153  is  a  lot  of  money. 
Rather,  I  merely  intend  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

The  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Kennedy,  said 
on  Friday; 

So.  the  Senator's  amendment  which  I  have 
cosponsored  will  restore  benefits  to  3  mil- 
lion of  the  neediest  individuals  In  our  so- 
ciety, the  elderly  who  have  comphed  with 
the  law  and  who  are  going  to  see  some  re- 
duction In  their  total  Income. 


There  are  many  cases  where  benefit 
reductions  and  eliminations  have  been 
made  in  the  past  when  this  seemed 
necessary  so  as  to  eliminate  anomalies 
or  to  aUeviate  financial  stress  on  the 
system.  For  example,  in  1955.  persons 
were  removed  from  the  benefit  rolls 
when  the  retirement  test  was  made  ap- 
plicable to  all  employment  (not  merely 
covered  work  as  had  been   the  case) 


The  fact  is  that  the  proposal  would 
by  no  means  result  in  a  loss  of  income 
for  3  million  persons.  About  1.2  million 
would  continue  to  receive  the  same 
amount  as  before  from  social  security 
because,  although  they  qualify  for  the 
minimum  benefit  in  their  own  right,  they 
have  elected  to  receive  a  higher  spouse 
beneflt  or  actually  earned  a  beneflt  that 
happens  to  equal  the  minimum  benefit. 
Any  remainder  who  are  elderly  would 
have  a  continuing  economic  net  of  pro- 
tection from  supplemental  security  in- 
come, which  guarantees  an  income  to 
the  aged  and  disabled  of  $238  a  month 
for  single  persons  and  $357  for  married 
couples. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson)  .  The  10  minutes  yielded  to  the 
Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes  by  unanimous 
consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  any  re- 
mainder elderly  would  have  a  continued 
income  net  of  protection  from  SSI. 
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Indeed,  all  elderly  over  age  65  who  are 
poor  and  who  do  not  have  assets  over 
those  in  the  SSI  test  would  not  lose  one 
dime  of  net  beneflts,  because  any  mini- 
mum beneflt  reduction  would  be  made 
up  by  SSI.  Instead  of  3  mUlion  elderly 
poor  being  affected,  as  some  have  said, 
the  number  should  be  zero.  Therefore 
there  was  a  shght  overstatement. 

Again  Senator  Rxegle  said  on  the 
floor: 

We  have  a  bill  right  here  on  the  floor 
that,  unless  we  amend  it.  is  going  to  hurt  3 
million  people  on  social  security. 

I  just  indicated  that  is  not  the  case 
and  the  same  argument  would  apply. 

However,  it  is  important  to  remember 
the  Senate  is  considering  a  budget  rec- 
onciliation resolution,  not  substantive 
social  security  legislation.  Thus,  the  vote 
on  Senator  Riegle's  amendment  will 
have  no  effect  on  any  group  of  social 
security  recipients,  whether  300.000  or 
3  million.  All  that  is  at  stake  is  a  budg- 
etary savings  instruction  that  will  be 
sent  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Once  the  Finance  Committee  receives 
this  instruction,  it  will  decide  how  to 
achieve  those  savings.  Regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  this  vote,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee may  decide  to  flnd  other  ways  to 
make  savings  rather  than  changing  the 
minimum  beneflt.  Cliairman  Pickle  of 
the  House  Social  Security  Subcommit- 
tee, for  example,  has  recently  unveiled 
a  list  of  approximately  14  social  secu- 
rity savings  proposals  a  number  of  which 
could  be  adopted  in  lieu  of  any  change  in 
the  minimum  beneflt. 

Senator  Long  asked: 

What  are  these  old  souls  90  years  old  who 
never  did  own  much  to  begin  with,  going  to 
do  at  this  point  in  life? 

The  answer  is  no  one  90  years  old  who 
is  below  the  SSI  asset  and  income  levels 
will  lose  1  cent  because  of  this  proposal. 
So  the  answer  to  Senator  Long's  ques- 
tion is  that  these  "old  souls"  will  re- 
ceive their  same  total  income,  but  some 
of  it  will  come  from  a  different  source. 

In  addition,  we  had  all  the  misinfor- 
mation disseminated  last  Friday,  there 
were  some  implications  that  may  be  mis- 
leading. 

For  example,  one  might  infer  from 
Senator  Riegle's  discussion  of  the  high 
cost  of  medical  care  for  the  elderly  that 
some  elderly  people  will  have  medical 
beneflts  reduced  by  this  proposal  to  elim- 
inate the  minimum  beneflt.  This  is  not 
the  case.  Eligibility  for  medicare  is  un- 
affected by  the  size  of  an  individual's 
cash  beneflt  under  OASDI.  This  means 
that  if  the  nunimum  beneflt  were  elimi- 
nated, anyone  already  eligible  for  medi- 
care would  remain  eligible.  An  elderly 
person's  out-of-pocket  medical  expenses 
will  not  go  up. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  oonclude  by  say- 
ing that  there  may  be  good  reasons  to 
eliminate  the  minimum  beneflt.  It  tends 
not  to  help  the  poor  so  much  as  it  adds 
additional  income  to  those  above  the 
poverty  line.  The  GAO  study  which  I 
quoted  on  Friday  is  worthy  of  brief  men- 
tion again.  So  I  go  back  to  the  GAO 
study  in  my  final  seconds.  The  GAO 
stated — • 


We  found  that  the  minimum  benefit  pro- 
vliJon.  which  was  intended  to  help  the  poor, 
has  in  recent  years  mainly  benefited  retired 
go/ernment  'workers  with  pensions,  and 
homemakeis  supported  by  their  spouses'  in- 
comes. Ironically,  most  needy  people  receive 
no  additional  Income  from  the  minimum 
provision  because  they  are  already  covered  by 
the  Supplemental  Security  Income  program, 
which  require  a  dollar  for  doUar  offset  for 
other  Income  received. 


If  there  are  inequities,  truly  needy 
people  who  are  affected,  I  believe  we  cm 
the  Finance  Committee  can  find  a  way 
to  minimize  their  problems. 

That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  others. 
We  are  not  oblivious  to  some  of  the  con- 
cerns and  problems  being  raised  in  the 
Chamber. 

I  think  we  have  a  responsible  commit- 
tee. I  believe  you  will  see  us  dealing  with 
the  questions  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
and  others,  when  we  get  into  legislation 
in  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Finance. 
But  I  think  it  is  a  cop-out  to  suggest, 
that  we  ought  to  give  it  more  of  the  bur- 
den to  Governmental  Affairs.  But  the 
point  is  that  the  Finance  Cwnmittee  is 
a  responsible  body.  There  are  9  Demo- 
crats and  11  Republicans  on  the  com- 
mittee. We  do  not  all  march  in  lockstep 
to  this  President  or  any  other  President. 
So  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Michigan, 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  try  to  work 
out  some  of  the  inequities.  We  will  do 
what  we  can  and  we  believe  we  can  ac- 
commodate many  of  the  problems  raised. 
We  cannot  accommodate  some  of  the 
fictions   spread    around   the   fioor   last 
week,  but  we  can  accommodate  some  of 
the  real  concerns. 
I  think  my  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  taking  a  meat  ax  to  social  secu- 
rity, and  once  those  facts  get  outside 
this  Chamber  and  across  the  country,  as 
they  will,  you  are  going  to  find  a  real 
backlash  on  this  issue. 

You  boil  down  everything  that  was  just 
sa'd.  and  the  answer  I  am  hearing  com- 
ing from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  is 
"Let  us  take  away  the  minimum  social 
security  beneflt  and  let  these  old  people 
go  on  welfare."  That  is  the  answer. 
"They  can  go  down  to  the  welfare  office, 
and  they  can  sign  up  and  we  will  pro- 
vide income  that  way." 

I  do  not  think  the  social  security  re- 
cipients should  be  forced  onto  welfare, 
and  that  seems  to  be  a  basic  difference 
between  the  two  pai^ies. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  will,  but  I  promised  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
this  morning  come  to  this  Chamber  pre- 
pared to  make  a  speech.  I  walked  in  this 
Chamber,  and  I  see  us  playing  a  classic 
game  of  ring-around-the-rosy,  because 
here  in  this  great  ornate  Chamber,  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world, 
with  all  of  us  making  good  salaries,  with- 
out hope  of  getting  an  increase  this  year, 
but  certainly  without  fear  of  suffering  a 


decrease,  we  are  talking  about  taking 
thousands  of  social  security  recipients 
across  this  country  and  cutting  them 
back  $122  a  month. 

Every  time  we  bring  this  up,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  are  striking  a  knife  into  the 
hearts  of  the  elderly  of  this  country.  We 
are  sending  panic  waves,  literally  fear, 
that  we  cannot  even  recognize  in  this 
body,  that  they  are  suffering  today  while 
we  perpetuate  this  debate  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  Senate  about  who  lias  juris- 
diction over  this  matter. 

Is  this  just  going  to  relegate  itself  to 
a  tiirf  battle?  Is  this  just  going  to  be 
one  of  those  lights  here  in  the  Senate 
that  the  people  are  watching,  where  they 
say,  "Those  pohticians  up  there  doing 
nothing  but  arguing  among  themselves," 
while  what  we  are  really  talking  about 
doing  is  taking  thousands  of  people,  tak- 
ing their  minimum-income  payment,  and 
cutting  it  off. 

I  would  like  to  say.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  talking  today  about  a  country  that  is 
graying— and  graying  very  rapidly,  a 
country  today  that  is  11  percent  over  the 
age  of  €5  years.  We  are  talking  about 
people  in  some  26,000  nursing  homes 
across  this  country  who  are  watching 
this  debate  today,  who  are  living  in  mor- 
tal fear  of  what  we  are  about  to  do. 

We  are  talking  about  thousands  of 
elderly  citizens  in  this  country  who  today 
are  hterally  eating  out  of  garbage  cans  to 
keep  alive. 

We  are  not  talking  to  just  food  stamp 
recipients  or  CETA  employees  or  others 
who  today  participate  in  our  welfare  pro- 
grams, who  have  an  opUon.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  percentage  of  our  population 
today  who  have  no  opUon,  who  have  no 
right  to  work,  who  have  no  other  way 
that  they  can  gain  even  a  subsistence 
allowance. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  sUted  a  few  moments  ago 
that  he  felt  there  might  not  be  withm 
the  jurisdictiOTi  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  a  way  to  flnd  this  addi- 
tional money  or  that  we  can  be  sure  that 
the  money  is  even  there. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  24,  19«1.  where 
the  very  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  CoDMnittee  introduced  legislation 
on  debt  coUecUon,  and  in  his  own  state- 
ment he  made  the  remark  unequivocally 
that  the  "General  Accounting  Office  re- 
cently discovered  14,000  audit  report* 
gathering  dust  that  amounted  to  some  $4 
billion  due  and  recoverable  from  con- 
tractors, grantees  who  misspent  Govern- 
ment fvmds." 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  who  questions  the  fact 
that  Governmental  Affains  may  not  find 
this  money  and  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  certainly  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  matter. 

Well  I  cannot  speak  for  the  entire 
Govenimental  Affairs  Committee  Mr 
President,  but  I  can  speak  without  doubt 
for  one  member  and  say  that  m  about  10 
minutes'  time,  given  the  proper  envirtm- 
ment  and  the  wiUingness  to  cooperate  in 
this  matter  and  to  flnd  this  $800  miUion 
that  we  should  spend  for  minimum  in- 
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come  for  social  security  recipients,  I  say 
without  question  that  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  can  find  this  money 
and  And  this  waste. 

For  example,  let  me  talk  specifically 
about  who  would  be  affected  by  a  cut 
such  as  this.  In  December  of  1979  the 
Department  of  Energy  Inspector  General 
issued  a  report  on  compensation  paid  to 
consulting  firms — and  I  get  tired  talking 
about  consultants,  I  know  my  colleagues 
get  tired  hearing  me  talk  about  it,  but 
here  is  one  good  example — in  two  firms 
two  top  executives  were  receiving  annual 
salaries  of  $92,700  and  $75,000  respec- 
tively, as  of  June  1979. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  was  paid  only  $66,000  per  year 
during  that  time.  Ninety  percent  of  these 
consulting  firms'  efforts  were  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  a  full  50 
percent  were  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  alone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  May  I  have  1  additional 
minute?  Why  do  I  not  yield  back  or  yield 
to  Senator  Chiles,  if  there  is  any  time? 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  be 
allowed  to  complete  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  know  the  Senators 
from  Florida  and  Ohio  desire  recogni- 
tion. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  I  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  Budget 
Committee  and  on  the  fioor  to  try  to 
cut  back  on  some  of  the  extra  benefits. 
It  was  my  floor  amendment  which  froze 
the  minimum  benefit  back  in  1977,  and 
I  have  introduced  legislation  now  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  correct  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  social  security  system  and 
make  it  sound.  My  bill  which  would  cut 
out  the  minimum  benefit  in  the  future, 
for  people  who  are  not  now  receiving  it! 
and  would  phase  out  the  student 
benefit. 

But  I  think  we  would  be  very  unwise 
to  cut  back  on  people  who  now  are 
receiving  the  minimum  benefit.  Certainly 
there  are  some  people,  who  are  double- 
dipping,  receiving  this  minimum  benefit, 
but  there  are  also  many  widows  who 
entered  the  work  force  late  in  life,  who 
are  getting  the  minimum. 

When  GAO  did  this  study  they  found 
that  they  could  not  determine  the  status 
of  26  percent  of  the  recipients.  Many  of 
those  people  were  farmers,  and  they  were 
added  to  social  security  in  the  1950-s 
and  we  do  not  have  a  very  good  record 
on  their  wage  histories. 

I  happened  to  be  in  one  of  my  more 
rural  counties  Saturday  making  a  speech 
to  REA  co-op  members  and  there  were 
5.000  or  6.000  people  there,  and  I  was 
mobbed  by  people  there.  Most  of  those 
people  are  farmers,  and  the  greatest 
concern  of  the  older  people  who  were 
there,  was  whether  they  were  going  to 
have  their  social  security  checks  cut. 
I  found  to  my  amazement  how  many 


of  them  are  receiving  the  minmum  bene- 
fit. These  are  farmers. 

They  are  people  who  were  only  put 
into  the  system  in  the  fifties,  and  most 
of  them,  I  guess,  I  was  talking  to,  had  to 
be  aged  70,  75,  or  up.  We  found  that  a 
large  number  of  these,  over  1  million  of 
them,  are  over  75. 

What  in  the  world  are  those  people 
going  to  do?  They  cannot  go  back  and 
get  a  job.  Those  people,  many  of  them, 
are  not  on  welfare  now.  Are  we  going 
to  consign  them  to  have  to  go  get  wel- 
fare? Many  of  them  do  not  get  welfare 
and  they  do  not  get  food  stamps  be- 
cause it  is  against  their  pride  to  do 
that,  and  they  felt  they  had  the  dignity 
of  being  able  to  live  out  a  program  they 
had  paid  something  into,  the  minimum 
benefit  of  the  Social  Security  System. 

I  think  the  worst  of  all  things  we 
could  do  to  save  the  amount  of  money 
is  to  turn  on  these  people.  What  in  the 
world  does  the  "safety  net"  mean  if  you 
are  not  going  to  try  to  take  care  of 
these  people  over  75,  a  milhon  of  whom 
are  below  the  poverty  level,  who  have 
been  drawing  the  minimum  benefit? 

How  in  the  world  under  anything  we 
are  talking  about  of  cutting  waste,  cut- 
ting fat,  cutting  those  people  who  can 
help  themselves  and  putting  back  to 
work,  how  in  the  world  do  any  of  these 
people  fall  into  this?  That  is  the  hardest 
thmg  I  have  been  able  to  try  to  find  out. 
I  am  wiUing  to  find  some  way  to  cut 
the  money— we  have  part  of  the  money 
to  cut  under  fraud  and  waste.  If  we  can- 
not cut  it  here,  let  us  find  some  other 
way.  I  do  not  know  where  we  need  to 
find  it,  but  for  goodness  sake  I  think 
the  worst  kind  of  mistake  we  could  be 
making  as  far  as  anything  to  deal  with 
fairness,  equity,  or  compassion  would  be 
to  cut  the.se  people  off  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  his  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  hope  this  body  will  not 
go  along  with  this  cut,  and  will  adopt 
our  amendment  to  restore  the  necessary 
funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  the  fioor  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President 
the  other  day  Mr.  Stockman  appeared 
before  our  committee  and  I  saw  fit  to 
indicate  I  thought  this  program  of  the 
administration  was  cruel,  inhumane,  and 
unfair,  and  I  know  of  no  better  evidence 
of  that  than  the  effort  to  cut  back  on 
the  minimum  $122  a  month  for  people 
who  have  no  effective  lobby  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  cannot  believe  that  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  has  ceased  to  run 
through  the  hearts,  the  bodies,  and  the 
souls  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  so  how  in  the  world 
can  they  break  a  contract  with  those 
persons  who  have  no  lobby? 

Two  hundred  and  seventv  thousand  of 
these  people  are  over  85,  13,678  of  them 
are  over  95,  531.000  are  over  80.  and  al- 
most a  million.  941,000  are  over  75  years 
of  age. 


The  only  argument  that  has  been 
made  is  the  argument  that  somehow  we 
are  eliminating  double  dipping.  Well,  you 
very  courageous  men  and  women  of  the 
majority  side,  if  you  want  to  eliminate 
double  dipping,  why  do  you  not  do  it 
where  it  really  bites— with  all  of  those 
Government  employees  and  military 
personnel  who  are  indeed  double  dipping 
these  days?  Then  you  would  be  cutting 
back  on  some  real  dollars.  But.  no.  we 
are  going  to  go  pick  on  the  aged.  They 
cannot  do  very  much  about  it.  They  have 
only  worked  to  make  this  Nation  the 
great  Nation  that  it  is.  They  have  only 
performed  the  rigors  and  the  toil  in  the 
vineyards  of  the  country  developing  our 
industrial  might. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
now  coming  forward  with  a  great  new 
program.  It  is  called  workfare.  Well,  ac- 
cording to  the  morning  paper,  the  work- 
fare  program  did  not  work  very  well  out 
in  California  and  I  doubt  that  it  will 
work  in  this  country.  But  I  think  maybe 
we  ought  to  reverse  the  words.  I  think 
maybe  we  ought  to  make  it  fair  to  work- 
ers, fair  to  those  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  make  this  Nation  as  great 
as  it  is.  who  had  a  contract  with  their 
Government  that  they  would  get  social 
security  if  so  many  dollars  were  taken 
out  of  their  pay  and  out  of  their  em- 
ployers' pay.  That  was  their  money.  If  it 
had  not  gone  into  the  fund,  it  would 
have  gone  to  them.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
labor  cost. 

This  program  is  wrong.  This  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
those  of  us  who  have  joined  in  cospon- 
soring  it  with  him.  is  right.  And  I  only 
say  to  those  of  the  majority  party :  Where 
is  your  kindness?  Where  is  your  human- 
ity? How  can  you  be  so  cruel  to  so  many 
without  any  real  justification? 
Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  fron\  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
the  Senators  amendment.  He  seeks  to 
restore  this  money  by  requiring  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  to  save 
$300  million  in  travel  and  consultants 
costs.  We  arc  dedicated  to  attempting  to 
save  additional  money  in  those  areas  but 
the  bulk  of  that  money  is  not  under  the 
control  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subcommittee 
that  I  chair  is  the  committee  that  would 
be  affected  by  this.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  cut  civil  service  and  postal  areas  and 
to  cut  them  very  deeply.  We  have  already 
cut  $956  million  from  the  postal  service 
and  we  have  cut  $500  million  in  civil 
service  retirement  and  S3.78  billion  from 
Federal  pay. 

Now,  when  you  look  at  the  impact  of 
th'.s.  it  will  mean  that  we  are  going  to  be 
looking  at  a  30-cent  stamp.  We  are  look- 
ing at  cutting  civil  service  pay  not  even 
able  to  hold  it  at  the  level  we  have  in  this 
bill. 

I  do  not  understand  the  concept  men- 
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tioned  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Cer- 
tainly, when  we  talk  about  human  kind- 
ness we  are  talking  about  some  sort  of 
balance  between  those  who  are  required 
to  bear  this  burden.  The  subcommittee  I 
chair  is  taking  10  percent  of  the  burden 
of  the  total  cuts  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  this  amendment  seeks  to  put 
on  it  another  $800  million  on  the  people 
that  we  are  trying  to  be  fair  with,  those 
that  are  working  now  and  those  that 
worked  in  the  Civil  Service  plus  the 
recipients  of  U.S.  mail. 

I  urge  this  be  opposed.  We  have  taken 
the  amount  that  was  specified  in  the 
President's  budget.  And  I  think  that  the 
leeway  that  the  Budget  Committee  has 
given  us  is  sufficient  in  order  to  work  this 
out  so  that  there  is  a  balance  in  terms  of 
sharing  the  burdens  that  all  Americans 
must  share  right  now. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  j^eld 
for  a  point  on  my  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  think  there  is  some 
confusion  between  civilian  agency  and 
civilian  service.  'What  our  amendment 
does  is  require  the  finding  of  these  sav- 
ings across  all  the  civilian  side  of  the 
Government  and  not  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  wav  you 
can  do  that  by  function  in  terms  of  what 
you  are  doing.  The  impact  of  it  will  come 
to  our  subcommittee  and  there  is  no 
other  way  in  our  subcommittee  except 
to  put  it  on  Civil  Service  and  on  retirees. 

What  the  Senator  asks  is  just  not  pos- 
sible. If  we  can  make  savings  next  year, 
in  terms  of  the  actual  impact  of  across- 
the-board  savings  through  administra- 
tion, that  would  be  another  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan for  yielding  to  me. 

I  rise  in  support — strong  support — of 
this  amendment.  I  honestly  do  not  feel, 
Mr.  President — and  I  say  this  in  the 
greatest  of  respect  to  the  man — that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  himself, 
as  an  Individual,  recognizes  the  impact 
of  this  decision  on  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  senior  Americans.  David  Stock- 
man may  recognize  It,  I  am  not  sure. 
There  may  be  some  people  down  in  OMB 
that  recognize  it.  Mr.  President.  But  I  do 
not  th'nk  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  recognizes  It. 

■When  we  are  judged  by  historians  100 
or  200  years  from  now,  I  do  not  think 
they  are  going  to  judge  us  on  whether 
or  not  we  sent  a  space  shuttls  up,  or  sent 
the  first  man  to  the  Moon,  or  whether  or 
not  we  built  the  tallest  skyscraper  or  the 
greatest  road  system  since  the  Romans 
or  whatever. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  they  are  going 
to  recognize  and  judge  this  coimtry  on 
how  we  treated  that  portion  of  our  pop- 
ulation that  could  not  help  themselves. 
And  I  am  talking  about  the  elderly  today, 
who  have  no  options,  who  have  no  re- 
dress, and  who  have  no  other  way  to 
subsist  unless  they  are  supported  by  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country. 


Mr.  President,  they  have  supported 
this  coimtry.  They  have  won  our  battles, 
they  have  fought  our  wars  and  they  have 
made  this  country  great.  And  today  we 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  them. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  people  of 
America  are  not  regarding  this  vote  as 
a  frivolous  one.  I  think  that  this  body, 
if  we  study  closely  what  Senator  Riecle. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, is  attempting  to  do.  will  realize  this 
benefit  is  not  a  handout.  This  is  not  a 
frivolous  program.  This  is  not  a  budget 
buster.  Mr.  President.  This  is  an  offset. 
We  are  offsetting  $800  million,  restoring 
this  money  that  has  been  cut  out  of  the 
budget.  We  are  offsetting  it.  charging  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  to 
come  forward  with  the  savings  that  we 
know  are  there  in  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse.  I  strongly  support  the  amendment. 
I  hope  that  it  will  receive  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Before  I  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  think  at  this  point  we  ought 
to  remind  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
who  talks  about  the  cutting  back  on  so- 
cial security,  that  social  security  ex- 
penditures will  increase — increase — by 
$20  billion  next  year  under  the  Budget 
Committee  recommendations. 

The  Finance  Committee  knows  that  we 
can  save  this  money.  We  can  save  money 
that  has  been  asked  to  be  saved  by  the 
Budget  Committee.  This  may  or  may  not 
he  saved  in  social  security,  but  saying  we 
are  cutting  social  security  is  obviously 
hogwash. 

I  yield  the  Senator  from  Delaware  the 

remainder  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  concern  that  the  debate 
on  the  Senate  fioor  could  be  causing  real 
concern  among  the  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries. I  think  it  is  very  important  to 
understand  that  no  one  I  am  aware  of  is 
talking  about  beginning  the  distmantling 
of  social  security  benefits. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  most  of  us  feel  very  strongly'  that 
the  Social  Security  System  is  our  most 
important  social  program. 

The  benefits  provided  under  the  basic 
old  age  pension,  which  the  program  was 
originally  designed  to  provide,  are  the 
most  important  source  of  income  for 
senior  citizens.  I  would  fight  any 
proposal  which  threatens  these  basic 
benefits. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  under- 
stand that  the  Finance  Committee  has 
not  taken  any  position  with  respect  to 
the  minimum  benefit,  and  that  all  it  is 
obligated  to  do  is  to  meet  the  targets  for 
expenditures  and  savings  that  have  been 
set  by  the  Budget  Committee.  Let  me 
underscore  that  at  this  time  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
half  of  the  Federal  budget,  has  not  de- 
termined where  to  make  the  savings  con- 
tained in  the  reconciliation.  Today's  vote 
is  not — and  I  emphasize — is  not  a  vote  on 


the  minimum  benefit,  but  spending  tar- 
gets for  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  what  is  being  done  to  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  budget 
target. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  we  are  already  obhgated  to  make 
savmgs  of  $5.2  billion;  that  this  savings 
was  proposed  by  my  committee  even 
though  tnere  were  some  reservations  in 
the  committee  that  we  should  go  this  far. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  we  are 
also  directed  to  make  savings  in  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  from  trust 
funds  estimated  to  be  $700  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $1.3  billion  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1982,  and  $1  biUion  in 
budget  authority  and  $2  bilUon  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1983. 

I  can  assure  my  friends  an  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  that  the  areas  that  we 
will  be  investigating  and  trying  to  make 
substantial  savings  in  include  lx)th  travel 
and  filmmaking.  We  hope  to  have  hear- 
ings in  the  very  near  future.  This,  as  I 
say,  is  an  area  where  we  do  hope  that 
further  reductions  can  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Rud- 
MAN  • .  The  Chair  will  advise  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  2  minutes  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  will  not  require  further 
tiime. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  in 
ooposition  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  knows  that  this  Government 
is  wasting  bilUons  of  dollars.  Let  us  find 
that  waste,  fraud  and  abuse  in  the 
budget.  The  majority  party  here  in  the 
Senate  also  controls  the  executive 
branch  and  all  the  other  agencies  of 
Government.  They  have  made  a  pledge 
to  find  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  Go  find 
it.  But  do  not  go  after  the  social  secu- 
rity recipients,  the  old.  the  blind,  and 
the  sick,  and  tell  them  that  they  have  to 
go  on  welfare. 

If  that  is  the  difference  between  the 
parties,  then  let  us  really  understand 
what  that  difference  is.  I  do  not  know 
why  you  have  targeted  these  old  people; 
14.000  of  them  are  over  the  age  of  95.  I 
think  it  is  an  outrageous  proposition 
that  your  only  answer  to  them  is  if  they 
need  money,  let  them  go  on  welfare. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  so  many  arguments  about  the 
need  to  make  this  particular  cut  to  make 
the  social  security  system  sound.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  introduced.  I  think, 
the  most  comprehensive  bill  trying  to 
work  with  the  problems  of  social  secu- 
rity in  both  the  short  term  and  long 
term.  I  held  a  series  of  four  hearings  at 
the  close  of  last  year  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  at  that 
time,  and  listened  to  all  of  the  Presiden- 
tial commissions  make  all  of  their  re- 
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ports.  I  recognized  then  that  to  take 
care  of  the  short-term  cash  flow  prob- 
lems you  are  going  to  have  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  just  allowing  borrow- 
ing among  the  trust  funds. 

To  make  the  necessary  savings,  I  made 
a  proposal  that  we  say  in  the  future  we 
will  not  pay  minimum  benefits,  and  in 
the  futiire  we  will  begin  to  phase  out 
student  benefits.  We  can  do  that  over  4 
years  by  not  letting  new  students  into 
the  program.  Under  my  bill,  we  would 
not  cut  one  single  minimum  benefit  to- 
day, but  say  we  are  going  to  do  that  in 
the  future.  The  Congressional  Budget 
OCQce  estimates,  and  all  of  the  other  in- 
formation that  I  have,  show  that  Jf  we 
adopt  those  more  moderate  proposals 
we  will  have  sufficient  money  in  the  sys- 
tem to  take  care  of  the  short-term  prob- 
lem if  we  also  allow  the  trust  fund  bor- 
rowing. 

If  we  can  take  care  of  that  financial 
problem  without  cutting  these  people  off 
why  should  we  do  it?  We  know  that  this 
money  comes  out  of  the  trust  fund — in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  unified  budget.  The  money  we  are  deal- 
ing with  here  comes  from  the  trust  fund, 
it  comes  out  of  wages  that  people  have 
paid  into  the  system.  So  why  in  the  world 
should  we  turn  around  to  have  a  little 
mathematical  advantage  on  that  unified 
budget?  Why  in  the  world  should  we  turn 
around  and  cut  this  minimimi  benefit 
from  the  people  who  are  now  receiving 
it?  It  just  does  not  make  sense.  It  is  not 
something  that  we  have  to  do  to  protect 
the  system. 

I  just  want  to  urge  people  not  to  do  it. 
I  do  not  care  about  the  politics  of  it.  It 
is  just  not  fair  that  we  should  be  doing 
it  and  I  urge  Senators  not  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  1  minute  remaining. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  think  what  is  being 
clearly  established  today  is  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  attacking  the  founda- 
tions of  the  social  security  system.  They 
are  forcing  the  people  off  the  system  who 
are  least  able  to  fend  for  themselves  and 
to  fight  back.  To  eliminate  the  minimum 
benefit  from  the  person  who  gets  the  least 
amount  of  help  from  social  security  and 
to  turn  around  and  say  that  the  answer 
for  them  is  to  go  on  the  welfare  system 
Is  totally  unacceptable  I  believe  elimina- 
tion of  the  minimum  benefit  turns  its 
back  on  everything  that  social  security 
has  stood  for  in  this  country.  It  violates 
the  President's  pledge  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  it  is  just  another  broken 
promise  here  on  the  Senate  fioor  today 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  from  Michigan  that 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  yield  1  minute  on  the  con- 
current resolution? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
the  dlstlngiiished  majority  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Riegle  amendment 
would  lower  the  Finance  Committee  ex- 
penditure reduction  totals  by  $800  million 


in  fiscal  year  1982  and  $900  million  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  These  savings  would  have 
to  be  made  up  by  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  amendment.  There  may  be  good  rea- 
sons to  eliminate  the  minimum  benefit 
in  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  Finance 
Committee  has  heard  testimony  that  this 
provision  tends  to  help  retired  Federal 
workers  and  homemakers  supported  by 
their  spouses'  income  rather  than  the 
poor.  The  point  is  that  we  need  not  make 
that  decision  today.  We  are  not  consid- 
ermg  substantive  legislation.  These  are 
budget  totals  we  are  asked  to  vote  on 
today. 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  indicated  that  the  commit- 
tee may  weU  decide  against  some  of  the 
changes  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  instead  find  other  means  of 
achieving  its  budget  targets.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Finance  Committee  wUl 
act  responsibly  and  compassionately  The 
Finance  Committee  is  now  only  in  the 
hearing  process  on  the  President's  eco- 
nomic package.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Finance  Committee  finds  that  any  of  the 
proposed  savings  proposals  are  inequi- 
table. It  will  find  ways  of  curing  that  in- 
equity. Thus.  I  do  not  think  the  Riegle 
amendment  is  either  necessary  or  wise 
Accordingly,  I  urge  all  Members  to  vote 
to  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  finally  say  I  think 
we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  throughout 
this  debate  we  are  not  making  program 
changes  here.  We  are  adopting  a  budget 
a  budget  resolution,  and  we  are  instruct- 
ing the  several  jurisdictional  committees 
to  make  the  adjustments  in  those  pro- 
grams that  are  neessary  to  accommo- 
date those  new  lower  figures.  There  is  no 
way  any  of  us  can  say  with  a  degree  of 
certainty  what  one  of  those  committees 
will  do  xmder  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  time  from  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  This  budget  document 
which  is  on  this  fioor  today  contains  two 
things.  One  is  a  recommendation  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  elimi- 
nate the  minimum  benefit  for  social  se- 
curity recipients.  The  Budget  Commit- 
tee, as  the  chairman  knows,  adopted  the 
Presidents  recommendation  and  made 
a  determination  we  would  not  include 
money  for  that  purpose,  and  the  money 
is  not  here. 

It  has  been  taken  out.  Unless  we  put 
the  minimum  benefit  back  in  today,  let 
the  message  go  out  across  this  country 
as  to  what  is  happening.  I  know  of  no 
previous  case  where  recipients  of  social 
security  have  had  their  entire  benefits 
stripped  away.  I  know  of  cases  where  it 
was  reduced,  but  I  know  of  no  case  like 
this  one. 

Let  us  not  start  down  this  road.  We 
have  given  an  offsetting  savin?.  They  are 
against  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  Fine;  so 
are  we.  Let  us  go  find  it.  Set  those  junk- 
yard dogs  loose.  Let  us  not  go  out  there 
and  throw  these  people  imder  the  wel- 
fare system. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Pryor)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  at  an  appropriate  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  agreement,  the  vote  will  occur 
at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  correct  information  on  the 
record  with  regard  to  the  statements 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  He 
is  outraged  in  the  morning,  he  is  out- 
raged in  the  afternoon,  he  Is  outraged 
at  night.  But  the  facts  are  not  as  stated. 

We  are  not  putting  people  on  welfare. 
We  are  not  taking  earned  benefits  away. 
I  think  if  we  stick  to  the  facts,  we  may 
be  able  to  save  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try, saving  our  economy  is  important  to 
Michigan.  Important  to  Kansas,  and  im- 
portant to  every  other  State.  We  may 
bring  down  the  high  inflation  rates,  high 
interest  rates,  and  correct  everything  else 
that  is  wrong  with  our  economy.  Let  us 
not  get  carried  away  by  the  rhetoric.  Let 
us  try  to  get  facts  to  the  Members,  who 
want  the  facts  by  the  time  they  vote. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  resolution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
his  remarks.  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  do 
not  think  there  has  been  a  Senator  who 
has  come  down  here  to  talk  about  what  is 
going  on  that  has  understood  the  issues 
and  sensed  what  is  really  happening  as 
well  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  ap- 
preciate his  help. 

Let  me  repeat,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
part  of  an  instruction  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  its 
counterpart  in  the  House.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in 
terms  of  moneys  spent  annually  is  $300 
billion.  We  are  suggesting  in  this  instruc- 
tion that  they  assume  the  responsibility 
set  out  in  the  totals  that  they  will  have 
to  save.  They  have  told  us  that  they  can 
save  that  amoimt  of  money.  No  one  can 
tell  them  precisely  how. 

I  suspect  that,  in  their  collective  wis- 
dom, they  will  take  care  of  those  that 
really  are  going  to  have  a  problem  imder 
this  minimum  unearned  benefit.  To  stand 
here  and  tell  the  Senate  and  speak  the 
way  those  opposing  this  instruction  are 
speaking  is  to  imply  that  the  vote  today 
takes  away  any  of  the  latitude  from  that 
committee  with  $300  billion  worth  of  ju- 
risdiction as  to  how  thev  will  find  the 
$800  million  in  the  entitlement  savings 
for  1982. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  they  are 
going  to  do  what  is  right  as  to  the  pro- 
grammatic effect  and.  equally,  they  are 
going  to  do  what  is  right  to  begin  cutting 
back  the  automatic  expenditures  of  this 
Federal  Grovemment.  which  have  had  a 
part  of  getting  this  country  in  the  mess 
that  it  is  in. 
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Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  As  I  understand  it,  we 
will  now  proceed  with  another  amend- 
ment, and  we  shall  not  vote  on  any 
amendments  until  2  p.m.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  off  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  It  gives 
me  a  little  bit  of  hope  that  maybe  some- 
thing will  be  done  here. 

The  only  thing  that  we  have  been  op- 
erating on  is  the  information  that  we  re- 
ceived in  the  Budget  Committee  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  That  informa- 
tion was  that  they  were  going  to  cut  the 
minimum  benefit.  We  had  a  long  debate 
in  the  Budget  Committee  on  that  and  we 
discussed  that  the  Finance  Committee 
had  reported  to  the  Budget  Committee 
that  they  were  going  to  make  some  sav- 
ings. And  where  were  those  savings  going 
to  be  made?  They  were  going  to  cut  the 
minimum  benefit. 

Now,  we  are  hearing,  "Who  said  the 
Finance  Committee  would  cut  the  mini- 
mum benefit?"  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  said.  "I  have  never 
wanted  to  cut  the  minimum  benefit." 

I  listened  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  now, 
"Goodness  gracious,  let  us  cut  the  mini- 
mum benefit." 

Thank  goodness,  if  they  are  not  going 
to  cut  the  minimum  benefit.  And  if  they 
are  not.  it  is  perhaps  because  they  get  the 
message — perhaps  they  get  the  message 
that  these  old  folks  need  some  help.  They 
are  hurting. 

They  cannot  get  a  job.  They  cannot  do 
anything  else.  I  say  thank  goodness,  that 
the  Finance  Committee  now  says  maybe 
it  will  not  cut  the  minimum  benefit. 
Maybe  what  the  Finance  Committee 
voted  on  before  did  not  mean  a  thing. 
Thank  goodness,  we  are  not  going  to  see 
a  cut  in  the  minimum  benefit. 

I  take  it  I  heard  today  a  pledge  from  all 
these  people  that  we  are  not  going  to  see 
the  present  recipients  cut.  I  say  thank 
gocxlness. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EX3MENICI.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  shall  just  put  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  letter  we  sent  to  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  do  not  think  that  we  even 
mentioned  minimum  benefits  in  that 
letter.  But  I  have  said  on  many  occa- 
sions, publicly,  privately,  and  otherwise, 
that  we  are  going  to  comply  with  the 
aggregate  budget  saving  requests  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  But  we  understand 
that  the  Budget  Committee  does  not  have 
the  legislative  authority  the  Finance 
Committee  does.  The  distinguished 
Chairman  just  pointed  out  the  Finance 


Committee  has  $300  billion  worth  of  ju- 
risdiction. Actually  that  figure  is  closer 
to  $375  billion,  he  shortchanged  us  $75 
billion  there. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  goes  up  fast. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  probably  interest 
on  the  debt,  which  we  cannot  do  much 
about. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida,  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  regard,  and  others 
on  that  side,  we  are  going  to  try  to  ac- 
commodate those  who  might  slip 
through  the  safety  net  otherwise.  If  we 
find  a  case  where  someone  is  adversely 
affected  and  we  do  not  believe  he  should 
be.  we  shall  make  some  changes.  We  are 
not  oblivious,  nor  are  we  lacking  com- 
passion in  the  Finance  Committee;  we 
are  just  lacking  money. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  off  the  resolution,  be- 
cause there  are  some  facts  that  we  ought 
to  consider  here. 

The  Budget  Committee's  report  in 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9,  the  rec- 
onciliation instruction  we  are  consider- 
ing, was  prepared  by  people  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle,  who  control  the  committee, 
control  the  chairmanship,  control  the 
staff,  there  is  an  item  on  page  96.  "Re- 
ductions in  Federal  Spending."  Here  it 
is:  it  explains  the  Budget  Committee's 
recommendation  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee achieve  savings  by  eliminating 
social  security  minimum  benefits. 

Those  benefits  are  taken  out.  And  the 
Members  on  that  side  know  that.  We 
should  not  confuse  the  issue.  They  know 
they  propose  to  take  those  benefits  out. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  tried  to  restore 
funds  for  this  purpose  in  committee. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  look  at  page  196 
of  the  report,  the  vote  on  that  matter  is 
recorded.  It  was  vote  No.  31  on  a  motion 
by  Senator  Chiles,  of  Florida.  He  moved 
to  restore  this  money,  to  maintain  this 
minimum  social  security  benefit.  That 
motion  failed  on  a  vote  of  10  to  11.  and  ii 
was  a  straight  party  line  vote. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  should  know  that  every  single 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  from 
ills  party  on  his  side  voted  against  reten- 
tion of  the  minimum  benefit.  That  pretty 
clearly  defines  the  course  of  his  party  on 
this  issue.  They  have  chosen  to  cut 
spending  by  removing  this  social  security 
benefit.  Funds  for  this  benefit  are  not  in 
this  budget  before  us  today.  That  is  what 
we  are  arguing  about,  we  are  trying  to 
put  the  funds  back  in. 

The  amendment  at  the  desk  will  pro- 
vide room  in  the  budget  for  this  benefit. 
I  welcome  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  others  as  cosponsors.  This  is  a  way  to 
make  sure  that  money  is  in  the  budget. 

We  are  not  proposing  to  raise  spending 
by  1  penny.  We  want  to  find  enough 
money  by  cutting  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
areas  to  maintain  this  benefit.  We  are 
confident  that  we  can. 

I  have  heard  the  President  say  many 
times  that  he  feels  he  can  find  those  sav- 
ings. He  is  running  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  Let  us  show  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  achieve  those  savings.  Let  us 
make  it  clear  we  will  tighten  the  budget 
by  removing  those  unnecessary  amounts 


and  not  by  taking  funds  away  from  the 
people  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  social 
security  ladder.  Let  us  not  tell  these  peo- 
ple that  the  answer  of  this  Government 
is.  "Go  on  welfare.  Go  on  the  welfare 
system  so  we  can  cut  the  social  security 
budget.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the 
social  security  minimum  benefit  that 
helps  you  pay  your  food  bills  and  your 
medical  bills.  You  go  on  the  welfare 
system." 

That  is  what  you  are  saying  here. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  That  is 
the  answer  you  pr(^x)se.  It  is  an  out- 
rageous answer. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  IXDMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington,  and  I  do  not  have  any  other 
requests  on  this  side.  This  is  my  last  re- 
quest on  this  proposal,  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  elcxjuence  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  he  is  speaking 
of  an  imeamed  social  security  benefit. 
He  speaks  of  the  proposition  that,  some- 
how or  other,  by  bringing  social  security 
back  to  an  earned  benefit,  the  way  it  was 
designed  in  the  first  place,  we  will  be 
hurting  people. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  agrees 
to  this  very  idea  if  we  will  only  defer  it  a 
few  years  and  not  apply  it  to  the  people 
who  are  getting  that  money  now. 

He  uses  as  an  example — among  3  mil- 
hon  people  who  are  entitled  to  this  bene- 
fit at  the  present  time — 15.000  who. 
somehow  or  other,  may  be  required  to 
go  on  welfare,  over  the  age  of  90  or  95 — 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  program,  most  of  whom 
do  not  need  it  all.  none  of  whom  have 
earned  it. 

I  suggest  that  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
problem  of  inflation  which  is  facing 
this  country  today  and  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  facing  expenditures  which  are 
out  of  control,  we  (lan  do  better  than 
provide  a  program  for  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  its  intoided  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say.  in  friend- 
ship, to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  I  beUeve  he  does  not  state  the  issue 
correctly.  We  see  a  major  danger  from 
having  Congress  eliminate  benefits 
which  social  security  recipients  have 
been  receiving,  on  which  they  have  come 
to  rely.  Once  we  start  reducing  the 
checks  of  people  because  of  budgetary 
restraint,  then  confidence  in  the  whole 
system  will  be  shaken.  We  will  spark 
fear  and  uncertainty  that  will  spread 
far  beyond  those  who  will  be  directly 
affected.  If  these  pe(H>le  had  never  been 
promised  this  benefit,  the  problem  would 
be  different.  But  the  budget  proposal 
here  is  to  reduce  the  monthly  checks  of 
individuals — ^many  of  whom  are  very  el- 
derly and  all  of  whom  have  been  prom- 
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Ised   that  they   would  be   getting   this 
benefit. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  Senators  Riecle,  Long,  and 
Chiles  in  cosponsoring  an  amendment  to 
restore  fundmg  of  the  social  security 
minimum  benefit  for  those  persons  cur- 
rently receiving  that  benefit.  Adopting 
this  amendment  will  require  $800  million 
in  fiscal  year  1982  outlays  and  $900  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1985  outlays.  I  should 
like  to  stress  that  to  offset  that  expendi- 
ture, the  amendment  also  calls  for  a 
spending  reduction  by  instructing  the 
Government  Affairs  Committee  to  re- 
port legislation  requiring  comparable 
savings  in  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983. 
These  savings  will  be  achieved  by  plac- 
ing more  stringent  controls  on  govern- 
mental travel;  by  reducing  or  eliminat- 
ing government  filmmaking;  by  cutting 
back  on  consultant  expenses;  by  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  supplies;  and  by  scaling 
down  the  costs  of  other  such  services. 
These  budgetary  cuts  are  to  be  applied 
to  all  civilian  government  agencies.  In 
other  words,  this  amendment  will  retain 
the  minimum  social  security  benefit  for 
those  now  receiving  it  without  increasing 
the  size  of  the  overall  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  to  eliminate 
the  minimum  benefit  is  predicated  on  the 
findings  of  a  study  which  does  not 
thoroughly  examine  the  potential  efforts 
of  implementing  such  a  change.  In  fact, 
we  know  very  little  about  these  3  million 
minimum  benefit  recipients  except  that 
they  are  retired  or  disabled,  most  are 
women,  and  approximately  one-third 
have  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $3,100. 

While  it  is  clear  that  we  have  a  man- 
date to  reassess  the  advisability  of  con- 
tinuing to  fund  many  '='ederal  programs, 
Mr.  President,  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  insure  that  reductions  made  are  just 
and  that  we  do  not  place  an  intolerable 
burden  on  those  least  able  to  afford  it. 
These  individuals — 3  miUion  people — 
entered  into  a  solemn  agreement  with 
their  Government  and  retired  with  the 
understanding  that  the  terms  of  their 
agreement  would  be  honored  over  time. 
It  would  be  unconscionable  to  terminate 
this  benefit  for  a  group  of  Americans  on 
the  basis  of  the  limited  information 
available  to  us  today. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  was 
just  commenting  on  what  he  thought  the 
effect  of  eliminating  this  benefit  might 
be.  Yet  we  heard  some  contradictory  in- 
formation in  the  Finance  Committee. 
Frankly,  we  do  not  have  enough  infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  a  sound  judg- 
ment in  this  matter.  If  I  am  going  to 
err.  I  am  going  to  err  on  hehalf  of  those 
who  are  receiving  that  minimum  benefit. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  there  is  an 
offsetting  savings  placed  against  this 
expenditure,  so  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  increasing  the  d*»flcit,  and  I  there- 
fore urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  support  of  the  oendine  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  We  do  have  an  offsetting 
saving  here.  We  are  not  Increasing  the 
budget. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  is  it  not  true  that  the  Fi- 


nance Committee  debated  the  minimum 
benefit  and  that  the  Finance  Committee 
voted  to  recommend  the  elimination  of 
the  benefit  in  its  March  15  report  to  the 
Budget  Committee?  I  understand  that  a 
vote  was  taken  to  save  the  minimum 
benefit,  but  that  the  proposal  was  turned 
down  by  the  Finance  Committee.  Am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding? 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  is  all  preliminary.  We 
go  through  these  games  with  the  Budget 
Committee.  They  send  us  letters  and  we 
send  them  letters.  We  put  out  press  re- 
leases. Some  may  speak  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Was  there  a  vote  in  the 
committee  against  the  social  security 
minimum  benefit? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  was. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  still  a  legislative 
committee;  the  Budget  Committee  is  not. 

We  will  be  glad  to  listen  to  the  Senator, 
whenever  he  wants  to  put  out  another 
press  release  and  come  to  our  committee. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  We  would  like  you  to  be 
on  the  record  in  support  of  the  benefit. 
If  you  are  for  it,  please  say  so.  If  you  are 
against  it,  then  let  the  record  show  that. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  have  you  say 
here,  right  now,  that  you  are  not  going  to 
eliminate  minimum  benefit,  and  I  will 
yield  you  a  minute  of  my  time  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Give  me  a  minute,  and  I 
wUl  think  about  it  during  the  minute. 

We  could  take  it  out  of  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance.  That  is  the  same  func- 
tion. That  would  please  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

I  suggest  that  we  are  a  responsible 
committee.  We  are  not  a  partisan  com- 
mittee in  the  sense  that  we  are  going  to 
use  anything  any  administration  sends 
to  us. 

We  have  heard  Senator  Bentsen,  a 
highly  regarded  member  of  that  commit- 
tee; and  I  see  Senator  Bradley,  and  I 
think  you  can  count  on  his  support.  Prom 
time  to  time,  you  can  count  on  the  sup- 
port of  this  Senator.  But  I  have  a  larger 
obligation  now,  and  that  is  to  try  to  help 
the  economy. 

I  am  not  going  to  point  any  fingers  of 
blame,  but  we  understand  our  respon- 
sibility, and  we  hope  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  will  give  us  some  credit  for 
that.  I  say  it  in  all  seriousness.  We  are 
going  to  have  more  hearings.  We  welcome 
his  presence  and  his  testimony,  and  we 
will  do  the  best  we  can  to  accommodate 
some  way  to  to  save  the  economv  and  try 
to  make  certain  that  no  one  who  really 
should  be  protected  is  Impacted  by  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  apnre- 
ciate  the  sentiments  of  my  friend  frwn 
Kansas.  I  know  him  to  be  a  reasonable 
man  on  many  Issues. 

However,  the  record  is  clear.  He  knows 
and  I  know  tliat  the  Budget  Committee 
has  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  removing 
the  money  for  these  minimum  benefits. 
The  Finance  Committee  has  voted  to 
make  this  reduction.  The  cut  would  be 
in  line  with  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion. I  feel  strongly  that  the  full  Senate 
should  go  on  record  in  opposition  to  this 
cut. 

If  the  Senator  is  saying,  between  the 
lines,  that  he  does  not  agree  with  the 


administration  proposal  or  that  the  pro- 
posal might  be  altered,  it  would  be  good 
to  know.  That  is  what  we  are  voting  on 
today.  We  are  voting  on  whether  we 
should  maintain  this  benefit.  We  have 
provided  an  offsetting  saving.  The  Sena- 
tor might  not  like  the  saving,  but  we 
think  it  is  reasonable. 

We  feel  that  we  should  maintain  this 
benefit,  and  people  will  have  to  decide 
how  they  feel  about  that.  There  are  a  lot 
of  elderly  people  who  depend  on  the 
minimum  benefit,  and  they  are  likely  to 
lose  it  unless  we  support  this  amendment 
today. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  after  lis- 
tening to  the  debate  and  carefully  weigh- 
ing all  the  issues  involved,  I  must  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
RiEGLE.  The  amendment  would  restore 
$800  million  to  the  budget  of  the  Finance 
Committee  by  requiring  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  to  make  an  addi- 
tional savings  to  offset  that  amount  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  social  secu- 
rity minimum  benefit. 

First,  Mr.  President,  let  me  reiterate 
what  the  distinguished  chairmen  of  the 
Budget  and  Finance  Committees  have 
said  here  this  morning.  We  are  not  de- 
bating actual  program  changes  today. 
We  are  debating  which  Senate  commit- 
tees will  be  required  to  make  what  sav- 
ings in  the  programs  within  their  juris- 
dictions. The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
has  already  agreed  to  make  a  certain 
amount  of  savings,  including  this  $800 
million,  in  the  programs  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  it  is 
locked  into  eliminating  the  minimum 
benefit  by  this  reconciliation  resolution. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Senator  Dole,  has 
said  that  if  his  committee  uncovers  new 
information  in  the  coming  days  that 
shows  the  elimination  of  the  minimum 
benefit  will  impose  an  undue  hardship 
on  millions  of  elderly  Americans,  the 
committee  will  still  be  able  to  reject  re- 
peal of  the  minimum  benefits — even  if 
this  amendment  is  defeated. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  the  intent  of 
the  amendment  to  cut  funds  for  Gov- 
ernment travel,  filmmaking,  and  hiring 
of  consultants  by  requiring  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  to  come  up 
with  an  additional  $800  million  in  sav- 
ings will  not  have  that  result  at  all. 
Those  items,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
reconciliation  resolution,  are  not  within 
the  power  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  to  cut.  The  only  place  that 
additional  cuts  can  be  made  are  in  areas 
where  the  committee  has  already  made 
substantial  reductions:  $900  million  In 
civil  service  retirement,  $976  million 
from  the  Postal  Service  and  $37.8  billion 
in  Federal  pay. 

WhUe  I  support  the  goals  of  cutting 
Government  waste,  and  have  introduced 
legislation  of  my  own  to  do  so,  this 
amendment  will  not  achieve  those  goals. 
With  regard  to  the  minimum  social 
security  benefit  itself,  the  findings  of 
independent  studies  show  that  those 
who  will  be  most  affected  are  not  the 
elderly  poor.  Two  prominent  studies  have 
recommended  that  it  be  eliminated  be- 
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cause  for  many  beneficiaries  it  represents 
a  "windfall"  rather  than  a  very  needed 
supplement  to  a  modest  income. 

Mr.  President,  the  minimum  benefit 
was  originally  adopted  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum amoimt  of  monthly  income  to  the 
elderly  poor.  For  that  reason.  Congress 
has  sought  to  protect  it  through  the 
years  by  increasing  it  more  rapidly  than 
other  social  security  benefits. 

In  1977,  the  Congress,  as  part  of  its 
action  to  reform  the  financing  of  the 
social  security  system,  reviewed  the 
minimum  benefit  and  decided  to  freeze 
it  and  phase  it  out.  That  decision  in  part 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  mini- 
mum benefit  from  1940  to  1977  had  in- 
creased tenfold  while  other  benefits  had 
increased  only  five  times.  In  addition. 
Congress  found  at  the  time  that  the 
minimum  benefit  was  being  paid  to  peo- 
ple who  did  not,  during  their  working 
years,  rely  on  their  covered  earnings  as 
a  primary  source  of  support.  Thus  as  a 
group  these  beneficiaries  were  receiving 
imintentionally  high  benefits  which  were 
intended  mostly  to  help  the  elderly  poor 
who  had  little  or  no  other  income. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  in  its 
1979  study  recommended  that  the  mini- 
mum benefit  be  eliminated  rather  than 
phased  out  gradually.  The  GAO  study 
found  the  following: 

Forty-four  percent  of  sampled  beneficiaries 
received  no  additional  Income  from  the  mini- 
mum provision  because  of  offsets  required 
In  other  federal  benefits. 

Of  the  remaining  56  percent  (who  did  re- 
ceive additional  Income  from  the  minimum 
benefit).  15  percent  received  federal  pensions 
averaging  $900  per  month, 

Ten  percent  depended  on  working  spouses 
earning  an  average  of  at  least  $13,700  during 
the  first  year  after  the  beneficiary  began  re- 
ceiving social  security,  and 

Two  percent  relied  on  retired  spouses  with 
federal  pensions  averaging  $12,500  per  year. 

The  GAO  also  found  that  most  sampled 
minimum  beneficiaries  were  part-time  or 
intermittent  workers  and  were  never  a 
permanent  part  of  the  labor  force  covered 
by  social  security.  Nearly  half  had  gaps 
in  employment  of  20  years  or  more  and 
about  one-third  had  not  worked  in  cov- 
ered employment  for  10  years. 

Because  of  marginal  work  in  employ- 
ment covered  by  social  security,  sam- 
pled beneficiaries  had  paid  little  in  social 
security  taxes.  For  these  people,  social  se- 
curity was  a  new  source  of  income  upon 
becoming  eligible  for  the  minimum  bene- 
fit, rather  than  a  replacement  of  lost  cov- 
ered earnings.  GAO  found  that  this  group 
will  recover  their  total  contribution  of 
social  security  taxes,  on  the  average,  6 
times  faster  than  people  who  have  con- 
tributed the  most  to  the  trust  fund,  and 
in  some  cases,  as  much  as  30  times  faster. 

Most  recently,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Security  in  its  final  report 
urged  elimination  of  the  monthly  mini- 
mum benefit  because  the  extra  costs  of 
paying  these  unearned  benefits  are  l)ome 
by  workers  who  pay  into  the  social  se- 
curity system  for  their  entire  working  ca- 
reers. The  report  cited  the  example  of  a 
worker  with  the  minimum  required  cov- 
ered employment  of  10  years  who  con- 
tributes one  one-fourth  of  what  those 
covered  by  social  security   throughout 


their  entire  work  lives  contribute,  but 
receives  nearly  one-half  the  total  bene- 
fits. 

It  is  to  rectify  this  inequity  that  the 
eiiminaUon  of  the  social  security  min- 
imum benefit  is  advocated.  No  one  on  this 
siae  of  the  aiSiC  has  any  intention  of 
Denying  tins  benefit  to  the  eideny  who 
need  it.  Smce  the  enactment  of  the  mini- 
mum benefit  Congress  estabUshed  a  mini- 
mum income  level  through  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  supplemental  security 
income  program.  For  the  needy,  SSI  will 
make  up  for  the  reduction  in  the  social 
security  minimum  benefit  dollar  for  dol- 
lar. 

I  feel  just  as  strongly  about  the  needs 
of  oluer  Americans  as  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  But  it  is  clear  Irom  the 
evidence  presented  today  that  the  mini- 
mum benefit  is  no  longer  serving  its 
original  purpose  and  is  in  fact  putting  a 
very  serious,  drain  on  the  resources  of 
the  trust  lund  which  pays  basic  retire- 
ment and  survivors'  benefits  to  millions 
oi  elderly  Americans. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  reassured  by  Chair- 
man Doles  intention  to  scrutinize  the 
impact  of  the  repeal  of  the  minimum 
benefit  on  the  elderly  poor  and  make 
whatever  adjustments  are  necessary  to 
protect  this  group  when  the  full  Senate 
is  called  upon  to  consider  the  legislative 
proposals  designed  to  meet  the  savings 
of  this  reconciliation  resolution. 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
as  a  cospKjnsor  of  Senator  Riegle's 
amendment  to  restore  the  social  security 
•minimum  benefit,"  and  to  express  my 
strong  support  of  this  effort. 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  a 
benefit  floor  for  anyone  who  qualifies 
for  social  security  payments — 3.1  million 
older  Americans  now  receive  this  mini- 
mum benefit  of  $122  per  month.  The  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  recalculate 
these  benefits  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
cipients' work  history.  Some  beneficiaries 
receive  the  minimum  payment  because 
it  happens  to  be  the  benefit  for  which 
their  work  history  makes  them  qualified. 
But  for  the  majority  of  recipients,  re- 
calculating benefits  will  mean  losing 
benefits. 

Quite  simply,  this  is  wrong.  It  is  un- 
conscionable to  allow  people  to  retire  un- 
der a  given  set  of  rules,  expecting  a  cer- 
tain minimum  level  of  provision  from 
their  Government,  then  to  change  the 
rules  on  which  they  depend.  These  peo- 
ple cannot  return  to  work  in  order  to 
qualify  for  a  higher  benefit.  Indeed,  the 
Federal  (jovemment  allowed  them  to  re- 
tire, to  forgo  the  additional  years  of  work 
needed  to  qualify  for  higher  benefits,  and 
promised  them  a  secure  income  floor.  It 
is  this  commitment  on  which  the  Presi- 
'lent  is  asking  us  to  renege. 

It  is  a  principle  of  ours  that  Govern- 
ment does  not  break  its  commitments  to 
the  people.  It  is  one  thing  to  propose 
eliminating  the  minimum  benefit  in  fu- 
ture years.  It  is  quite  another  to  elimi- 
nate the  minimum  for  those  now  de- 
pendent on  it.  And  dependent  they  are. 
The  administration  itself  est'mates  that 
26  percent  of  minimum  benefit  recipi- 
ents— more  than  800  000  older  Ameri- 
cans— will  lose  some  of  their  social  se- 
curity benefit  and  seem  to  have  no  out- 


side annuity  with  which  to  supplement 
their  mcome.  More  than  a  million  mini- 
mum benefit  recipients  have  incomes  be- 
low $3,100  per  year. 

Restoring  the  minimimi  benefit  will  re- 
duce fiscal  year  1982  outlay  savings  by 
$800  million.  It  will  still,  however,  allow 
$1.4  billion  of  savings  in  all  social  se- 
curity programs  and  $8  billion  in  all  Fi- 
nance Committee  programs.  I  cannot 
claim  that  $800  million  is  an  insignificant 
sum.  But  in  cwnparison  to  the  level  of 
protection  the  minimum  benefit  affords 
older  workers,  it  is  a  small  amount 
indeed.* 

SOCIAL    SECXTSrrT    MINIMUM    BENEfTr 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  WTRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  debate  has  begun  in  earnest  on 
the  many  complicated  questions  which 
affect  our  current  system  of  social  secu- 
rity. There  is  hardly  an  American  family 
today  that  is  not  touched  by  social  secu- 
rity in  some  way. 

Today,  the  issue  before  the  Senate  is 
whether  to  eliminate — without  any  de- 
tailed committee  study — the  social  se- 
curity minimum  t)enefit  through  the 
budget  process.  The  minimum  benefit  is, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  part  of  what  makes 
our  social  security  system  distinct  from 
a  private  insurance  or  retirement  pro- 
gram. The  inadequacy  of  private  re- 
tirement plans  made  it  necessary  to 
create  a  social  security  system  in  the 
first  place. 

We  cannot  simply  eliminate  the  min- 
imum benefit  on  the  grounds  of  cost 
cutting.  We  must  examine  its  purpo6e, 
determine  whether  it  still  serves  that 
purpose  and  decide  whether  it  is  worth 
the  cost. 

We  must  also  consider  the  admin- 
istrative difficulties  involved  in  elimi- 
nating the  minimimi  benefit  for  current 
beneficiaries.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices Secretary  Schweiker  recently  con- 
firmed this  administrative  problem. 

Since  the  wage  history  of  many  bene- 
ficiaries goes  back  many  years,  not  all 
are  on  the  social  security  computers.  This 
means  an  expensive  imdertaking  to  hire 
new  employees  to  go  through  files  and 
recalculate  benefits.  The  resulting  chaos 
could  very  well  delay  the  processing  of 
checks  for  all  social  security  beneficiar- 
ies. 

Social  security  affects  the  daily  lives 
of  35  million  Americans,  and.  for  almost 
a  third  of  our  Nation  s  elderly,  it  is  their 
major  source  of  retirement  income.  With 
a  program  as  large  and  complex  and 
costly  as  social  security,  there  is  an  in- 
evitable risk  that  the  critical  issues  do 
not  receive  the  attention  that  they  mer- 
it. It  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be  more 
deliberate  and  careful  study  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  the  meantime.  I  cannot  support 
the  elimination  of  the  minimum  benefit 
and  the  imposition  of  human  hardships 
on  those  beneficiaries  who  depend  on 
this  program. 

I  reject  the  notion  that  has  been  prof- 
fered by  the  administration  that  the 
neediest  recipients  of  the  minimum  pay- 
ment should  be  asked  to  abandon  the 
social  security  system  and  turn  to  the 
welfare  system. 

I  support  a  balanced  budget.  But  I 
reject  the  notion  that  the  budget  should 
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be  balanced  on  the  backs  of  the  elderly 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  be  consistent  with  our  previous 
understanding,  I  yield  the  floor  to  Sen- 
ator McClcre,  who  has  an  amendment; 
and  I  will  control  the  time  In  opposition, 
since  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

np    AMENDMENT    NO.    27 

(Purpose:  To  restore  funding  for  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve  and  for  other  pur- 
poses) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desic  by  way  of  a 
substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCmaE) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 37. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  foUows: 

Page  2,  line  21,  strike  Committee  amend- 
ment number  9  (subsection  9(b),  section  10 
and  section  11)  through  page  22.  line  13  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  The  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  and  Senate  shall  report  not  later 
than  June  5.  1981,  legislation  to  reduce  pre- 
viously enacted  appropriations  by  $13,300,- 
000.000  In  budget  authority  and  $1,500,000,- 
000  m  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981;  by  $3,- 
200.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
and  $1,800,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

(c)  Not  later  than  May  31.  1981.  the  com- 
mittees named  in  subsection  (c)  (1)  through 
(c)(29)  of  this  section  shall  submit  their 
recommendations  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  their  respective  Houses.  Those  rec- 
ommendations shall  be  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  reductions  required  by  subsections 
(c)(1)  through  (c)(29)  of  this  section.  Af- 
ter receiving  those  recommendations,  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  shall  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
resoluUon  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendations without  any  substantive  re- 
vision. 

SENATE   COMMITTEES 

(1)(A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C) 
of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
outlays  by  $183,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1931; 
to  reduce  the  budget  authority  by  $474,000  - 
000  and  outlays  by  $928,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1982;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$659.CKK),000  and  outlays  by  $618,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1983;  and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  also  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tions la  appropriations  for  programs  author- 
ized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $645,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$3.000.(X)0  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981- 
$3,243,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $.-?.- 
200.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982- 
and  $4,011,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$3,961,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  provide 


spending  authority  as  defined  in  section  401 
(C)  (2)  (C)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $233,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $233,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1981; 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $966,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $966,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1982;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$899,000,000  and  outlays  by  $899,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tions in  apprcprlations  for  programs  author- 
ized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $6,146,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$133,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
$15,460,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  $958.- 
000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982;  and 
$18,412,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  $2,- 
274,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(4)  (A)  The  Senate  c::ommittee  on  Com- 
merce, Science  and  Transportation  shall  re- 
port changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  committee  which  provide  spending 
authority  as  defined  in  section  401(c)  (2)  (C) 
of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $150,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $150,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $300,000,030  and 
outlays  by  $300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  en  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  also  report 
changes  In  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  for  programs  author- 
ized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $l,558.0C0,OOO  In  budget  authority  and 
$884,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982 
a.^d  $1,598,000,000  In  budget  auchorlty  and 
$1,328,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(5)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  require  reductions  in 
appropriations  for  programs  authorized  by 
that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings 
in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$2,071,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$106,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
$714,000,000  m  budget  authority  and  $434,- 
000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
$660,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$669,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(6)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  In  section  401(c)  (2)  (CI  of  Public 
Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$185,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  to  reduce 
outlays  by  $900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  also  report 
changes  In  laws  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
require  reductions  in  appropriations  for 
programs  authorized  by  that  committee  so  as 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  £2.350,000.000  In  budget 
authority  and  $68,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  $1,935,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $703,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  and  $3,035,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,872,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
198;;.  ' 

(7)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section  401 
(C)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $212,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $295,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1981; 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  t4,354.000.0o6 
End  outlays  by  $9,354,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1982;    and    to   reduce    budget    authority    by 


$4,494,000,000  and  outlays  by  $10,870,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  also  report  changes  In  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  suf- 
ficient to  require  reductions  In  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by 
that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$93,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  $112,000,- 
000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  $114,- 
000,000  in  budget  authority  and  $132,000,b()0 
In  outlays  for  fissal  year  1983. 

(8)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  report  changes  In  laws  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  require  reductions  In  ap- 
propriations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  In  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  $1,050,000,- 
000  In  budget  authority  and  $301,000,000  In 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  $600,000,000. 
in  budget  authority  and  $367,000,000  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(9)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  report  changes  In  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401  (c)(2)  (C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $513,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1982  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$414,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  also  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee sufficient  to  require  reductions  in  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  In  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  $4,776,000.- 
000  in  budget  authority  and  $4,690,000,000  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  $6,360,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $6,388,000,000  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983. 

( 10)  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
require  reduction  in  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $116,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $13,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $133,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $81,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

(11)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  shall  report  changes  In 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public 
Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $39,000,000  and  outlaws  by  $49,- 
000,000  in  fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $658,000,000  and  outlays  by 
1622,000.000  in  fiscal  year  1982;  and  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $1,601,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $1,495,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  also  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurlfdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  require  reductions  In  ap- 
propriations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  $2,388.- 
000.000  m  budget  authority  and  $414,000,000 
in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981;  $10,303,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $7,928,000,000  'n 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982;  and  $12,383,- 
000.000  in  budget  authority  and  $10,913,- 
000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(12)  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  shall  report  changes  In  lawj 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  require  reductions  in  appropria- 
tions for  programs  authorized  by  that  com- 
mittee so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  as  follows:  $97,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $67,000,000  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1981;  $526,000,000  In  budg- 
et authority  and  $390,000,000  In  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1982;  and  $564,000,000  in  budset 
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authority  and  $541,000,000  In  outlays  for  fis- 
cad  year  1983. 

(13)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans" Affairs  shall  report  changes  In  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93- 
344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$14!ooO,000  and  outlays  by  $14,000,000  In  fis- 
cal year  1981;  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$32,000,000  and  outlays  by  $32,000,000  In  fis- 
cal year  1982;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $28,000,000  and  outlays  by  $28,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1983;  and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  also  report  changes  In  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  require  reductions  In  appropria- 
tions for  programs  authorized  by  that  com- 
mittee so  as  to  achieve  savings  In  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  $414,000,000 
m  budget  authority  and  $375,000,000  in  rut- 
lays  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  $397,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $404,000,000  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

HOUSE     COMMrrTEES 

(14)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture shall  report  changes  in  laws  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)  (2)  (C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  outlays  by  $133,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $232,000,000  and  outlays  by  $693,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1982;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $400,000,000  and  outlays  by  $362,- 
000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  and 

(B)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  also  report  changes  In  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  conmilttee  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  conmilttee  so  as 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  $645,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $3,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  $3,462,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $3,400,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  and  $4,210,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $4,161,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

(15)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  section  401 
(c)  (2)  (C)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $233,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $233,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1981;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $966,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $966,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1982: 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $899,000.- 
000  and  outlays  by  $899,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1983. 

(16)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  $7,146,000.- 
000  in  budget  authority  and  $143,000,000  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981;  $14,139,000,000 
In  budget  authority  and  $808,000,000  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1982;  and  $16,534,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $1,669,000,000  In 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(17)  The  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorised  by  that  committee  so  as 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  $39,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $40.000. 0(X)  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $P6. 000.000  In  budget  author- 
ity and  $64,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

(18)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 


m  section  401(c)  (3)  (C)  of  PubUc  Law  93- 
344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$808,000,000  and  outlays  by  $725,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1982  and  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $1,681,000,000;  and  outlays  by  $1,632.- 
000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

(B)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  also  report  changes  In  laws 
to  modify  programs  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  ap- 
propriations for  programs  authorized  by 
that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$2,282,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$372,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
$8,578,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$6,733,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
and  $10,035,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,968,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1933. 
(19)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  shall  report  changes  In  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  tliat  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  41(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93- 
344  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$176,000,000  and  outlays  by  $110,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $695,000,000  and  outlays  by  $1,011,000.- 
000  in  fiscal  year  1982;  and  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $903,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,537,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

(B)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  also  report  changes  in  laws 
to  modify  programs  vrtthin  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  ap- 
propriations for  programs  authorized  by 
that  conunlttee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  foUows: 
$764,000,000  m  budget  authority  and  $19.- 
000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981: 
$1,885,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,118,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
and  $2,251,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,887,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(20)  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  In  laws  to  modify 
programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appropria- 
tions for  programs  authorized  by  that  com- 
mittee so  as  to  achieve  savings  In  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  $150,000,- 
000  In  budget  authority  and  $101,000,000  In 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  $196,000,000 
In  budget  authority  and  $167,000,000  In 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(21)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  to  modify  programs  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  re- 
duce appropriations  for  programs  authorized 
by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings 
in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$331,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $84,- 
000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981:  $815- 
000,000  m  budget  authority  and  $369,000,000 
In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982;  and  $796,000.- 
000  In  budget  authority  and  $564,000,000  In 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(22)  The  House  Committee  on  the  Jiv.ll- 
clary  shall  report  changes  In  laws  to  modify 
programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  sufficient  to  reduce  aoproprta- 
tlons  for  programs  authorized  by  that  com- 
mittee so  as  to  achieve  savings  In  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  $116,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $13,000,000  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1982  and  $133,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $81,000,000  In  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(23)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report 
changes  In  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  commltfe  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  In  section  401(c)  (2XC) 
of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $39,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $39,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $242,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $242,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1982:  and  to  re- 
duce budget  authority  by  $479  000.000  and 
outlays  by  $479,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
and 


(B)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  also  report 
changes  In  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  In  budg- 
et authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  $147.- 
000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $15,000,000 
In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  $60,000,000 
In  budget  authority  and  $32,0(X),000  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(24)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes 
In  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public 
Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$513,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1982  and  to  reduce 
outlays  by  $414,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983; 
and 

(B)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  also  report  changes 
In  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for 
programs  authorized  by  that  committee  so 
as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  $4,737,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $4,650,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  $6,304,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $6,324,000,000  In  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

(25)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  shall  report 
changes  In  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401  (c)  (2)  (C)  of 
Public  law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  out- 
lays by  $185,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1982  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $900,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1983;  and 

(B)  The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  shall  also  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for 
programs  authorized  by  that  committee  so 
as  to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  $2.350.0000.000  In  budget 
authority  and  $68,000,000  in  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1981;  $6,446,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,033,000,000  In  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1982;  and  $5,122,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $2,697,000,000  In  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

(26)  The  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  shaU  report  changes  In  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $82,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $35,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  $78,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $39,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
and  $90,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $59.- 
000.000   in   outlays   for   fiscal    year    1983. 

(27)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
reduce  appropriations  for  programs  author- 
ized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $97,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$67,000,000  m  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
$526.(X)0.000  In  budget  authority  and  $390.- 
000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982:  and 
$564,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $641.- 
000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(28)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In  sec- 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $14,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $14,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1981: 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $32000000 
and  outlavs  by  $32  000.000  In  fiscal  year  1982: 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $28,000- 
000  and  outlays  by  $28,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1983;  and 


(B)    The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs   shaU    also    report    changes    in    Uw» 
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within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  MU.OOO.OOO  In  budget 
authority  and  (375.000.000  In  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  19B2  and  «397,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  •404.000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

(39)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meaiis  shall  report  changes  In  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
InsecUon  401(c)  (2)  (C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $36.- 
000.000  and  outlays  by  »710.000.000  In  fiscal 
year  1981.  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
•3.659,000.000  and  outlays  by  •7.861.000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1982;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  »3, 59 1.000.000  and  outlays  by 
•9.373.000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

(B)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  also  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as 
to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  »978.000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  •994,000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  •1^94.000,000  In  budegt  au- 
thority and  «1.312.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

(30)  In  addition  to  the  actions  required 
by  subsections  c(l)  through  c(29)  each  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  House  referred  to 
therein  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
their  respective  Jurisdictions  sufficient  to  re- 
duce budget  authority  by  6  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  by  .5  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1983:  and  to  reduce  outlays  by  .8  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1982  and  62  percent  In  fiscal  year 
1983;  Provided.  That  no  such  Committee  shall 
reduce  budget  authority  or  outlays  m  func- 
tion 050. 

Sec.  10.  The  enactment  of  savings  required 
by  this  resolution  is  critical  to  the  health  of 
the  economy  of  the  Nation;  and 

Expeditious  action  on  legislation  pursuant 
to  these  instructions  Is  critical  to  achieving 
the  savings  required  by  this  resolution:  and 

The  Senate  is  committed  to  completing 
Mtion  on  the  savings  legislation  required  by 
tWs  resolution  at  the  earliest  possible  time: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  Senate 
committees  instructed  in  section  9  (c)(1) 
through  (c)(  13)  of  this  resolution  should 
begin  deliberations  on  the  legislation  those 
committees  are  required  to  report:  under  this 
resolution  as  soon  as  the  resolution  is  agreed 
to  in  the  Senate:  and 

It  Is  the  further  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
senate  committees  should  report  the  legisla- 
tion required  by  section  9  of  this  resolution 

ffn^r*  ?v.'°  ^^^  ^°**«'  ^'^^^t  t°  the  ex- 
tent that  the  amounts  referred  to  may  be 
modified  in  cohference  with  the  House  of 
ttepresentatives.  by  May  31,  i98l. 

Sec.  11  The  Senate  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Ajffalrs  should  report  changes  in  laws 
!l.  I  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
Which  would  reduce  the  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  result  from  waste,  fraud  and 
abuse.  Savings  in  appropriations  and  expendi- 
tures from  trust  funds  from  such  statutory 
changes  are  estimated  to  be  »700.000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  •1,300.000.000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1982  and  »1. 000 .000.000  In 
budget  authority  and  •2.000.000.000  In  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1983. 

OKOER  or  PROCEDURE 

Mr^  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

*u^.?^^^S-  ^-  President.  I  ask 
that  It  be  in  order  to  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  that  it  -x;  reported  at  tliis  time 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  did  not  hear  the  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  re- 
quest was  made?  There  was  no  unani- 
mous-consent request  made  that  I  know 
of. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  there  is.  I  re- 
quested that  I  be  permitted  to  file  this 
amendment.  It  is  an  amendment  to  re- 
store $1.5  billion  for  SPRO.  It  is  to  the 
committee  amendment.  This  is  a  substi- 
tute for  the  committee  amendment. 

I  have  to  return  to  the  committee  I 
have  been  attending.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  an  hour  on  his  amendment, 
and  I  cannot  file  my  amendment  until  he 
has  finished. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  was 
there  a  unanimous-consent  request  pro- 
pounded as  to  $1.5  billion? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  be  in  order  when  the 
time  for  debate  on  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  had  expired  or 
the  time  had  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  sought  no  special  ad- 
vantage, other  than  to  return  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  let  the  Senate  know  that 
I  have  an  amendment  for  $1.5  billion. 
The  hour  c£m  run,  and  I  will  offer  it  then. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  Chair  has  clarified 
the  issue.  As  I  understand  the  Chair's 
statement,  there  would  be  no  effect  if  the 
Senator  offered  his  amendment  now  ver- 
sus having  offered  it  at  the  end  of  the 
debate  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  first  vote  then 
would  occur  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  And  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Senator  frwn  Idaho  to  call  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  underlying  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  do  that,  and  I  shall  ex- 
plain to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
what  I  have  in  mind  which  is  simply  this: 
The  issue  of  how  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  will  be  funded  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  this  Senator  from  Idaho,  as  it  is  to 
others  in  this  body.  The  amendment 
which  I  have  offered,  which  is  a  substi- 
tute for  the  committee  amendment  that 
is  now  pending,  calls  for  full  funding  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  normally 
known  as  SPRO,  in  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983,  with  offsetting  cuts  to  accommodate 
that  $3  billion  addition  to  the  budget 
figures  for  each  year.  The  Senator  from 
Alask  believes  that  that  is  too  great  an 
addition  and  he  will  offer,  rather  than 
that  figure,  an  amendment  that  will  in- 
crease the  funding  bv  $1.5  bUlion.  Under 
the  parliamentary  situation  which  would 
then  obtain,  the  vote  would  first  occur  on 
the  committee  amendment.  It  is  my  ex- 
pectation that,  having  given  the  Senate 


an  alternative  upon  which  to  vote,  if  his 
amendment  were  adopted,  I  shall  with- 
draw mine. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
time  allocated  under  the  act  for  the  Mc- 
Clure  amendment,  at  the  appropriate 
time  the  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  be  offered.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  have 
explained  their  respective  amendments. 
I  ask  the  Senator  to  yield  simply  in  order 
for  me  to  say  that  I  will  be  opposed  on 
both  amendments. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
guess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  at  the  end  of  the 
debate  period  on  the  underlying  amend- 
ment any  amendment  would  then  be  in 
order,  not  just  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  please  restate 
his  statement  and  question  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  At  the  end  of  the  pe- 
riod for  debate  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  the  floor  would  be 
open  to  amendment  by  any  Senator  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  To  the  committee 
amendment,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  To  the  committee 
amendment,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  the 
amendment  addressed  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  But  not  until  aU  time 
has  expired  on  the  underlying  amend- 
ment, is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  indicate  that  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  may  be  in  order.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  there  would  be  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
did  not  state  that.  The  amendment  to  a 
change  in  the  language  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  I  believe. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  consult  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. 

The  Chair  will  state  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment 
would  be  in  order  and  an  amendment  to 
the  McClure  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  would 
not  be  in  order  since  that  is  a  second- 
degree  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  raise 
the  question  of  the  procedure  we  have 
been  following  in  this  debate  where  one 
side  offers  an  amendment  and  the  other 
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side  then  offers  its  amendment.  Does  not 
this  procedure  violate  the  alternating  of 
amendments,  that  the  Senators  side  of 
the  aisle  would  be  offering  two  amend- 
ments as  opposed  to  offering  only  one 
amendment  and  giving  the  Democratic 
side  an  opportunity  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment? ,  .    . 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
common  procedure  to  have  a  substitute 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment filed  at  the  same  time  and  consid- 
ered at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  to  go  to  an  amendment  from  the 
Senator's  side  dealing  with  something 
else  and  come  back.  To  my  knowledge,  no 
one  else  has  an  amendment  to  SPRO. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  SPRO.  and  it  would  not  deal  with  this 
other  issue.  If  we  were  going  to  abide  by 
an  agreement  it  is  a  Republican-Dem- 
ocratic-Republican-Democratic amend- 
ment, so  I  ask:  Are  we  still  abiding  by 
that  procedure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me  for  a 
moment? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  made 
that  suggestion  that  we  alternate  to  the 
extent  that  it  was  possible  to  do  that  and 
we  have  done  that  more  or  less. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  that  the  first  three  amendments 
were  offered  in  sequence  by  Democrats. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  ironclad  require- 
ment that  we  do  it.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  consider  how  we  proceed  on  this 
basis,  but  the  suggestion  was  a  matter  of 
comity  and  convenience.  I  hope  that  this 
matter  which  is  now  pending  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  be  disposed  of 
and /or  at  least  the  time  consumed  and 
then  the  Senator  from  Alaska  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  underlying  committee 
amendment  in  sequence.  To  interrupt  it, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  unnecessary  and 
unwise. 

But  the  suggestions  that  the  amend- 
ments alternate  were  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  and  he  and 
I  discussed  it  and  we  have  done  that, 
with  some  exceptions,  since  it  began,  but 
I  think  this  should  be  one  of  those  cases, 
and  I  reiterate  that  so  far  there  have 
been  a  great  number  of  Democratic 
amendments,  far  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  Republican  amendments  that  have 
been  offered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Let  me  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  By  simply 
saying  it  is  my  understanding  that  when 
Democrats  offered  their  amendments  in 
sequence  there  was  no  Republican  desir- 
ous at  that  point  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment. This  is  an  issue  of  great  concern 
to  me  as  it  is  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Committee,  and  I  feel  that  it 
would  preempt  mv  ootion  of  not  only 
abiding  by  the  procedural  agreement  but 
of  also  seeking  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Energy 
Committee  In  his  underlying  committee 
amendment. 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  might  sav  to  my  good 
friend,  if  the  Spnator  will  yield  to  me. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  colloquy 
with  respect  to  procedure  be  taken  off 
the  resolution  rather  than  off  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wonder  if  we  could  forgo  any  definite 
setting  in  concrete  the  subject  of  sequen- 
tial offering  of  amendments  at  this  point. 
Perhaps  we  can  work  it  out.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  both  sides  of 
the  argument  here. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me.  I  think  the  minority  leader  is 
right.  I  do  not  think  we  should  get 
tangled  up  at  this  point  in  trying  to 
resolve  this  issue.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  meet  with  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Idaho,  Alaska,  and  New  Jersey,  and 
the  minority  leader,  and  see  what  we  can 
work  out. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  spend  any 
more  time  on  that  issue  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  reserved  the  right  to 
object  and  continues  to  do  so. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  me  a  minute? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  off  the  resolution  at  this  point? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers. What  I  said  to  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey  is  that  I  was  at  the  hearings  on 
this  matter  now  for  6  years  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  I  served  on 
the  Energv  Committee  also.  It  has  been 
a  matter  that  the  former  Senator  fron 
Oklahoma  and  I  have  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  since  its  inception.  So  it  is  not 
something  that  I  come  at  lightly.  I 
chaired  the  hearings  the  other  day,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  dealing  with  the  outside 
witnesses  on  SPRO. 

It  is  a  very  controversial  matter,  and 
my  amendment  is  not  one  that  is  just 
thrown  in  there.  It  is  something  that  I 
feel  very  strongly  about.  I  intend  to  offer 
it  and  I  intend  to  seek  the  recognition 
to  offer  it.  as  I  intended  here,  as  part  of 
the  offset  really  on  a  package  from  this 
side  dealing  with  the  question  of  SPRO. 
I  will  seek  recognition  at  the  close  of  the 

time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard  and  the  pending  question  is  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.   DOMENTCI.   Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  and  take  it  off 
the  resolution,  please? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes 


Mr.  DOMFNTCI.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  New  Jersev.  as 
the  m<iiority  leader  designee  on  this 
resolution  I  think  we  have  had  a  pood 
accommodation.  I  have  not  been  trying 
to  force  any  process  or  procedure.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  for  the  most  part. 


with  three  Democratic  amendments 
that  came,  because  there  was  not  any 
real  desire  to  offer  any. 

But  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  there  has 
been  a  request  that  we  not  push  very 
hard  because  some  Democratic  Senators 
wanted  to  offer  their  amendments.  I 
mean  I  could  have  insisted  on  rigidity, 
too.  and  found  an  amendment.  There 
are  still  three  or  four  pending. 

I  just  say  that  in  the  sense  that  I  hope 
we  can  accept  the  minority  leaders  rec- 
ommendation and  resolve  this  without 
us  having  to  break  that  kind  of  accom- 
modation that  has  occurred. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
wUl  the  Senator  yield?  I  think  the  ar- 
rangement has  worked  very  well  thus 
far.  It  is  true  the  Democrats  have  offered 
amendments  when  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle  did  not  have  amendments 
ready,  but  I  must  say  also  the  Republi- 
can leader  has  been  very  considerate  of 
our  needs  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
has  proceeded  to  allow  us  to  lay  down 
an  amendment  on  Friday  when  it  was  the 
RepubUcan's  turn.  So  I  think  it  has 
worked  out  very  well  thus  far.  I  hope  we 
can  work  out  some  equally  desirable  ap- 
proach that  would  be  mutually  satisfy- 
ing to  both  sides.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
cedure that  is  being  set  up  here,  and  Is 
being  discussed  now.  is  to  allow  the  Sen- 
ate to  see  simultaneously  a  range  of 
different  possibilities  to  deal  with  SPRO 
and  choose  among  them  so  we  can  come 
to  a  resolution  of  it  in  an  orderly  way 
rather    than    havmg    an    amendment 
against  which  all  others  are   arrayed, 
without  having  any  before  us.  and  hav- 
ing to  vote  for  or  against  one  without 
know  ng  what  else  was  the  alternative. 
There  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of 
anyone,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  freeze 
anybody  else  out  or  to  avoid  giving  a 
range  of  options  if,  indeed,  there  are 
others,  but  let  me  indicate  at  the  outset 
that  the  amendment  which  I  am  offer- 
ing as  a  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment  would  restore  the  entire  $3 
billion,  which  the  Budget  Committee  as- 
sumed would  be  taken  off  budget,  to  sup- 
port the  expenditure  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve. 

As  you  know,  this  Senate  has  many 
times  voted  to  fill  the  strate<^c  petroleum 
reser\'e  The  administration  has  now 
undertaken  to  do  that  and  has  submit- 
ted a  budget  reouest  for  $3.8  billion  for 
that  ournose  during  fiscal  1982. 

The  Budget  Committee,  in  lookine  at 
that  $3.8  billion  reduced  it  by  $3  billion, 
leaving  slightly  over  $800  million  still  in 
the  budget,  with  the  balance  to  be  fi- 
nanced bv  some  off-budget  mechanism 
as  yet  undefined. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska,  among 
others,  believes  that  the  budgetary  im- 
pact of  doing  that  with  the  offsets  Is  too 
onerous  a  burden  for  the  budget  to 
bear. 

The  amendment  which  I  understand 
he  will  offer  will  be  to  restore  one-haK 
the  amount  which  was  cut  bv  the  Budget 
Committee  and  require  the  balance  to 
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be  put  in  an  off-budget  mechanism 
rather  than  the  entire  $3  billion.  Thus 
SI. 5  billion  would  be  on  budget  rather 
than  off  budget,  as  suggested  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  so  we  have  the  al- 
ternative thus  presented.  If  we  believe 
what  has  transpired  this  morning,  you 
have  the  Budget  Committee  position  of 
$3  billion  taken  off  budget,  financed  in 
some  other  way.  if  possible;  the  amend- 
ment to  te  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  which  would  preserve  half  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  which  would  restore  the  entire  $3 
billion. 
Mr.  President,  the  strategic  petroleum 

reserve 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  the  time  for  the 
c. uestion  and  answer  can  be  taken  from 
the  time  of  the  opposition. 

Did  the  Senator  say  the  difference  is 
not  only  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
puts  the  full  $3  biUion  back  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska's  intended  amendment 
would  put  back  $1.5  billion,  but  there  is 
am  additional  difference,  is  there  nof 
Mr.  McCLURE.  There  is. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  In  that  you  would 
then  provide  for  the  $3  billion  that  you 
put  back  by  cutting  other  programs  or 
at  least  instructing  the  committee  to 
save  the  full  $3  billion  through  some  ap- 
proach the  Senator  was  going  to 
describe,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  not,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  net  effect  is,  if 
his  amendment  is  agreed  to,  we  have 
added  SI. 5  billion  to  the  budget  for 
SPRO.  Under  the  Senators  amendment 
it  would  be  a  wash,  $3  billion  in  but  $3 
billion  cut  from  committees  instructions 
on  programs. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  was  created 
by  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act,  Public  Law  94-163,  and  signed  into 
law  on  December  22,  1975.  Motivated  by 
concern  for  national  security,  the  ob- 
jective of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
Is  to  reduce  the  United  States  vulner- 
ability to  severe  interruptions  of  petro- 
leum supplies  through  the  acquisition 
and  storage  of  up  to  1  billion  barrels 
of  petroleum. 

The  mitial  storage  target  was  500  mil- 
lion barrels  by  1982.  The  Congress  sub- 
sequently approved  the  implementation 
of  a  Government  reserve  of  750  million 
barrels  with  the  decision  on  the  timing 
and  method  for  the  fourth  250-mlllion- 
barrel  increment  being  deferred. 

Last  year  the  Congress  in  the  Energy 
Security  Act  directed  the  President  to 
immediately  undertake  and  continue 
crude  oil  acquisition,  transportation,  and 
oil  Injection  activities  at  a  minimum  rate 
of  100,000  barrels  per  day  during  fiscal 
year  1981  and  beyond. 

In  recognition  of  the  vital  role  that  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  can  serve  in 


providing  for  our  national  security 
former  President  Carter  proposed  the 
requisite  fiscal  year  1982  appropriations 
to  achieve  an  average  annual  fill  rate 
of  approximately  230,000  barrels  per  day. 
This  rate  will  essentially  fill  existing 
reserve  capacity  by  the  end  of  1982.  This 
objective  is  now  supported  by  President 
Reagan  despite  its  on-budget  impact. 
And  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  support  President 
Reagan.  In  its  March  20  report  to  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
stated: 

The  committee  supports  President  Rea- 
gan's budgetary  totals  for  programs  within 
Its  jurisdiction  as  contained  in  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  Further  it  is  the  sense  of  the  conmilttee. 
In  the  case  of  funding  for  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve,  that  the  commutes  will 
move  expeditiously  to  consider  and  report 
an  alternative  off-budget  funding  mecha- 
nism. When  such  an  alternative  mechanism 
Is  developed  by  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  or  any  other  commit- 
tee, and  is  enacted  Into  law,  we  will  support 
an  appropriate  reduction  In  authorizations 
and  appropriations  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve. 

Thus  I  am  disturbed,  and  we  should 
all  be  disturbed,  by  the  proposed  budget 
reconciliation  resolution  reported  from 
the  Budget  Committee  which  recom- 
mends cutting  $3  billion  of  the  $3.8  bil- 
lion recommended  by  President  Reagan 
for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
(SPRi.  We  support  the  search  for  pri- 
vate financing  mechanisms,  but  we  must 
support  retention  of  SPR  fimds  until  an 
acceptable  mechanism  has  been  identi- 
fied and  implemented. 

The  Budget  Committee  seems  to 
support  the  SPR  on  both  economic  and 
national  security  grounds.  Moreover  the 
Budget  Committee  does  not  appear  to 
dispute  the  fact  that  the  SPR  can  pro- 
vide insurance  against  the  economic  dis- 
locations, protection  against  interna- 
tional blackmail,  and  a  source  of  fuel 
supplies  for  the  military  during  wartime 
mobilization. 

On  these  points  we  are  in  agreement. 
Where  we  are  in  disagreement  is  that 
an  offbudget  mechanism  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  to  purchase  petroleum 
Is  already  known.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
While  several  funding  mechanisms  are 
postulated,  none  of  the  private  proposals 
made  so  far  has  been  subjected  to  care- 
ful examination.  The  committee  is  cur- 
rently conducting  such  a  review.  The 
hearings  began  this  morning  in  the  sub- 
committee chaired  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Warner).  But  we  do  not 
now  have  a  final  proposal.  For  this  rea- 
son the  committee  supports  the  positions 
I  stated,  and  for  this  reason  I  have 
offered  this  amendment  to  retain  the 
funds  recommended  by  President 
Reagan. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  if  she  would  permit  the  time  we 


are  about  to  utilize  for  a  brief  colloquy 
with  the  minority  leader  to  count  against 
the  resolution  and  not  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  a  question  arose  a  few 
moments  ago  about  the  sequence  in 
which  amendments  would  be  offered. 
Let  me  state  my  understanding  of  the 
parliamentary  situation  of  the  agree- 
ment in  respect  to  the  interchange  of 
the  alternating  opportunities  of  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  to  offer  amend- 
ments. 

As  the  matter  stands  at  this  time,  the 
substitute  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho,  which  is 
a  complete  substitute  for  committee 
amendment  No.  9,  is  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  indicated  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  allocated  under  the  act  for  the 
consideration  of  this  measure,  he  will 
send  to  the  desk  and  offer  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  underlying  amend- 
ment, the  committee  amendment,  not  to 
the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
was  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  while  perhaps  not  in 
literal  disagreement  with  the  informal 
arrangement  that  we  had.  that  he,  too, 
has  an  amendment  to  be  offered. 

Now,  I  would  propose  that  we  handle 
the  matter  in  this  way:  That  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  substitute  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  that,  indeed,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  offer  his  perfecting 
amendment,  as  he  has  already  indicated 
that  he  would,  and  that,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  for  the  consideration  of  that 
perfecting  amendment  and  after  its  dis- 
position, since  you  cannot  have  two  per- 
fecting amendments  pending  at  the  same 
time,  the  Chair  then  recognize  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  to 
offer  another  amendment. 

Now,  it  is  my  understanding— and  I 
would  ask  the  Chair  on  this  point — that, 
unlike  other  legislative  matters,  imder 
the  Budget  Act,  in  consideration  of  a 
budget  resolution  such  as  we  are  now 
undertaking,  there  is  no  prohibition 
against  amending  the  same  language  or 
the  same  number  more  than  once:  pro- 
vided the  amendment  is  mathematically 
consistent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  An  amendment  which 
makes  or  maintains  mathematical  con- 
sistency is  in  order,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it   amends   the  figures  con- 
tained within  the  amendment. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Or  more  than  one 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  BAKER.  And  that  they  have  been 
amended  once  before. 

So,  in  any  event,  after  the  Stevens' 
perfecting  amendment  is  disposed  of, 
whether  Senator  Stevens  wins  or  loses 
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under  that  arrangement,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  an  amendment  that  might 
oerhaps  deal  with  the  same  numbers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Or  would  deal  with  the 
same  subject.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
other  suggestion  on  the  matter  of  han- 
dling this.  This  would,  indeed,  be  the  case 
of  two  Republican  amendments — that  is 
to  say,  the  debate  on  the  McClure  sub- 
stitute and  the  disposition  of  the  Stevens 
perfecting  amendment — before  the  other 
side  offers  an  amendment. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  not  count  as  an  amendment  for 
the  purpose  of  the  alternating  procedure 
that  we  have  carried  on  so  far  and,  in- 
deed, another  minority  member,  another 
Democratic  Senator,  will  be  entitled  to 
call  up  and  offer  another  amendment  in 
sequence  after  the  Senator  from  New 

Jsrscy* 

Mr.  President,  that  would  be  my  sug- 
gestion on  how  we  handle  this.  If  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  the  manager  of 
the  substitute  amendment,  I  would  pro- 
pose that  we  have  an  understanding 
that  that  is  the  way  we  will  proceed  and 
ask  the  Chair  if  they  would  honor  that 
representation. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  concerned, 
I  understand  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion and  it  is  an  appropriate  way  to  deal 
with  the  question.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5rRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  majority  leader  will  j-ield.  I  think 
it  is  an  eminently  fair  approach  to  the 
matter. 

I  would  like  to  be  sure  that  I  under- 
stand— and  I  am  sure  I  do,  because  I 
have  discussed  it — that  the  second 
amendment  which  may  be  offered  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  then,  would  not 
pertain  to  the  SPRO  subject  matter. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5fRD.  We  are  not 
being  held  only  to  the  second  amendment 
that  deals  with  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  just  thought  that  if  there  would  be 
two  amendments  on  this  side  there  would 
be  two  amendments  on  that  side.  The 
second  amendment  would  not  need  to 
deal  with  SPRO. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  perfecting 
amendment  would  be  in  order  at  the 
point  of  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  Is  my  imderstand- 
ing. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  That  means,  since 
votes   are  backed  up,   that  the   Chair 


would  recognize  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  at  the  conclusion  oi  those  backed- 
up  votes  for  the  purpose  of  offering  the 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  would  per- 
mit me,  it  is  my  understanding  of  the 
arrangement  that  if  the  time  for  the  Ste- 
vens amendment  had  expired  before  the 
hour  of  2  o'clock,  when  we  have  ordered 
votes  backed  up  untU  that  time,  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  be  rec- 
ognized before  2  o'clock  in  order  to  call 
up  his  amendment,  but  he  could  not 
have  a  vote  on  the  amendment  until 
after  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
would  have  to  occur  on  the  Stevens 
amendment.  As  soon  as  that  vote  oc- 
curred. I  would  be  recognized  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  another  perfecting 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  is  right,  now  that  I  think  about 
it.  because  you  cannot  have  two  perfect- 
ing amendments  pending  at  the  same 
time.  It  would  require  the  disposition  of 
the  Stevens  amendment  before  you 
could  offer  a  perfecting  amendment 
which,  necessarily,  then,  would  mean 
that  there  would  have  to  be  a  vote  on 
the  Stevens  amendment.  So  the  Senator 
is  correct.  That  is  the  way  it  would 
operate. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  It  is  correct  that  if  the 
Stevens  amendment  is  the  third  amend- 
ment in  a  sequence  of  five  amendments. 
I  would  be  recognized  at  the  point  of  the 
vote  on  the  Stevens  amendment  or  after 
the  vote  on  the  fifth  amendment  in  the 
sequence. 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  The  Senator  would  be 
recognized,  as  I  understand  it — and  I  am 
willing  to  make  provision  absent  an  ob- 
jection to  that  procedure— at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  vote  on  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment to  call  up  his  amendment  and 
that  any  votes  that  may  occur  after  that 
would  occur  in  the  normal  course  of 
events.  The  order  that  we  have  on 
stacking  votes  simply  provides  that  any 
votes  ordered  before  2  o'clock  will  be 
stacked  until  2  o'clock.  So  the  effect  of 
that  agreement  will  expire  at  2  o'clock. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  think  I  understand 
it  and  I  concur  in  this  arrangement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  yielding. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Symms).  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
take  a  brief  time  further  to  explain  what 
my  substitute  does  and  also  the  situation 
as  I  see  it  developing  here  on  the  floor 
with  resiject  to  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve. 

First  of  all,  my  amendment  does  have 
within  it  an  offset.  It  requires  that  the  $3 
billion  to  be  added  in  the  budget  figures 
be  offset  exactly  by  a  decrease  by  all  of 
the  rest  of  the  authorizing  committees 
on  all  areas  except  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  exempted  defense 
from  that  suggestion  because  we  all 
know  that  it  Is   the  expectation   that 


defense  spending  will  rise.  So  I,  accepting 
that  as  a  given,  suggest  that  the  first  cuts 
that  are  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
$3  billion  increase  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  would  be  offset  by 
that  corresponding  cut. 

Let  me  read  the  language,  those  who 
are  looking  at  the  amendment,  since  it 
is  drafted  as  a  substitute,  may  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  find  the  offest  language  because 
the  substitute  repeats  all  the  language  in 
the  committee  amendment. 

But.  on  the  next  to  the  last  page  of 
the  amendment,  you  will  find  this  lan- 
guage : 

On  page  21.  aft«r  line  9.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

(30)  In  addition  to  the  actions  required 
by  subsections  (c)(1)  through  (c)  (29) 
each  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House 
referred  to  therein  shall  report  changes  In 
laws  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  by  0  6  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  1982  and  by  0.5  percent 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
0.8  percent  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  0.62  per- 
cent In  fiscal  year  1983:  Provided  That  no 
such  committee  shall  reduce  budget  au- 
thority or  outlays  In  function  050. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  substance  of 
the  amendment  to  find  the  additional 
money  that  was  necessary  without  in- 
creasing the  total  amount  set  out  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska,  in  the  amendment  that  I 
understand  he  will  offer,  if  I  understand 
it  correctly,  would  add  $1.5  billion,  with 
no  offsetting  cuts.  It  would  leave  it  be- 
low the  President's  mark  for  the  total 
budget,  but  would  be  $1.5  billion  higher 
than  the  total  amount  stated  for  the 
budget  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski*  . 

(Mr.  SYMMS  assumed  the  chair.  > 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  IM.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  mv 
support  for  this  amendment,  which 
would  restore  the  level  of  budget  au- 
thority recommended  by  President  Rea- 
gan for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  made  necessary  by  the  Budget 
Committee's  instructions,  contained  in 
the  reconciliation  resolution  to  the  Sen- 
ate Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, to  achieve  savings  of  $3,714,000.- 
000  in  budget  authority  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee  cannot  meet  the  sav- 
ings target  set  forth  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion resolution  without  eliminating  al- 
most all  funding  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  lor  filling  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve.  The  Budget  Commit- 
tee itself — as  evidenced  by  reading  its 
report — assimies  about  a  $3  billion  re- 
duction from  the  level  recommended  by 
the  President  for  this  important 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  strategic  petrcdeum 
reserve  is  perhaps  our  most  important, 
near-term  energy  security  program. 
Established  by  Congress  in  1975.  after 
the  shock  of  the  1974  oil  embargo,  it  Is 
designed  to  provide  our  country  with 
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emergency  oil  supplies  in  ca^e  of  future 
oil  supply  disruptions.  It  may  not  be  a 
perfect  safeguard,  but,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  certainly  the  best  safeguard  we  now 
have. 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  is  awak- 
ening to  the  need  for  an  enhanced  mili- 
tary capacity,  it  would  be  foolhardy  to 
undermine  the  only  real  program  we 
have  to  assure  the  availability  of  energy 
supplies  necessary  to  fuel  our  funda- 
mental military  and  civilian  needs  in 
case  of  an  oil  supply  disruption. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed that  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee's reconciliation  resolution  con- 
tained instructions  to  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  which  will  definitely  require 
a  drastic  reduction — about  $3  billion — 
in  budget  authority  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve.  The  argianent  has 
been  made  that  all  Congress  needs  to 
do  is  to  develop  an  "off -budget"  alterna- 
tive plan  to  substitute  for  the  present 
program.  It  has  been  further  argued 
that  eliminating  budget  authority  for  the 
reserve  in  fiscal  year  1982  will  force  Con- 
gress to  adopt  some  other  oil  reserve 
plan  which  it  otherwise  might  not  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  for  one  am  not  willing 
to  take  this  very  large  risk.  Several  ideas 
have  already  been  proposed  as  to  a  pos- 
sible substitute  for  the  present  program. 
They  may  have  merit,  but  they  have 
already  caused  great  controversy  and 
generated  much  criticism. 

Senator  Warner,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Mineral 
Resources,  has  already  initiated  hearings 
which  began  today  to  consider  alterna- 
tives to  the  present  program.  I  commend 
Senator  Warner  for  this  initiative.  As 
a  member  of  this  subcommittee,  I  in- 
tend to  work  with  him  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
in  efforts  to  find  a  better,  alternative 
program.  The  point  is  the  legislative 
process  to  develop  an  alternative  to  the 
present  program  has  just  begun.  We  do 
not  know  what  plan — if  any  plan — can 
be  developed  and  enacted  which  is  pref- 
erable to  the  present  strategic  petroleum 
reserve.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  very 
far  away  Indeed  from  enacting  a  sub- 
stitute program  to  protect  the  country 
against  an  unexpected  oil  disruption. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  destroy 
the  present  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
program  until  we  have  enacted  a  substi- 
tute. Oxa  national  security  may  very  well 
be  at  stake.  I  urge  the  Senate,  therefore, 
to  adopt  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  yielding  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho.  In  my  view,  this  is  clearly 
the  most  pressing  national  security  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  in  this  reconcilia- 
tion process.  The  need  for  a  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  is  not  imderstood  by 
the  American  people.  It  is  not  an  issue 
that  they  have  focused  on.  Yet.  if  we  lose 
8  to  10  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  American  people  would 


look  to  the  leaders  of  Congress  and  ask, 
"Why  has  not  something  been  done?"  So, 
Mr.  President,  anticipating  that  tind 
looking  at  the  general  area  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  dangers  that  are  there, 
I  cite  only  one  recent  press  report  from 
last  Tuesday's  New  York  Times.  It  says 
that  the  Iranian  side  in  the  Iraq-Iran 
war  has  said  very  clearly  that  they  do  not 
intend  to  seek  a  solution,  to  seek  a  truce, 
until  Iraq  withdraws  from  the  occupied 
territory. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  clearly,  as  I  have 
said,  the  most  pressing  national  defense 
issue  before  the  country  today.  It  is  an 
issue  tnat  would  protect  this  country  if 
the  strategic  reserve  were  filled.  If  we 
look  at  the  range  of  probable  threats  to 
our  national  security,  most  people  would 
say  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  greatest 
threat.  Yet,  if  we  look  at  the  probabilities 
of  that  threat  materializing,  either  in  the 
form  of  a  missile  exchange  or  the  inva- 
sion of  North  Asia  or  Central  Europe  or 
Western  Europe,  I  think  one  would  say 
the  probability  of  that  Soviet  action  is 
not  significant.  But  if  we  look  at  the  rec- 
ord in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  last  6  to  7 
years,  where  there  have  been  three  oil- 
supply  interruptions  in  7  years,  we  see 
nearly  a  l-in-2  probability  that  an  oil- 
supply  interruption  will  occur  again  in 
that  region  of  the  world  in  the  next  2  or 
3  years.  If,  indeed,  an  interruption  did 
occur,  the  United  States  would  not  be 
prepared.  Emergency  preparedness  is  the 
lost  child  of  energy  policy  in  this  country 
today. 

For  a  year  and  a  half,  I  have  been  on 
this  floor  calling  for  us  to  fill  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve,  calling  for  serious  de- 
mand strength  measures  to  be  taken,  so 
that  we  would  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  oil  and  so  we  would 
cushion  our  economy  against  the  in- 
creased probability  of  that  oil  supply 
interruption. 

We  have  before  us  today  a  decision 
taken  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  which  I  applaud,  a  decision 
which  says  we  should  fill  the  reserve  at 
230,000  to  300,000  barrels  a  day  and  that 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  should  bite  the  bullet  and 
spend  that  money.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  protect  our  energy  future  than  to 
stockpile  oil.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
protect  our  national  security  than  to 
stockpile  oil. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  easy 
amendment  for  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
to  oflfer.  It  goes  contrary  to  the  Budget 
Committee.  The  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  serves  on  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee as  well.  He  has  been  voting  on 
both  sides  of  this  issue,  which  I  under- 
stand, because  it  is  an  issue  that  gener- 
ates mixed  feeings.  Yet,  I  think  that  the 
vote  on  this  issue  should  clearly  be  un- 
derstood as  a  vote  for  national  security. 

The  amendment  would  restore  $3  bil- 
lion. Opponents  of  the  amendment  will 
argue  that  there  are  other  means  to  fill 
the  strategic  reserve  than  to  spend 
money  on  budget.  There  will  be  an  ar- 
gim:ient  offered  that  it  is  better  to  spend 
money  off  the  budget,  that  it  is  better 
not  to  go  through  this  process  but  to 


take  it  off  budget  and  fund  it  through  the 
bond  market. 

I  cite  another  article,  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  last  week,  that  con- 
veyed "Bond  Prices  Pall  on  Treasury 
Borrowing  and  Fear  of  Heavy  Corporate 
Debt  Issues."  That  is  what  the  headline 
read. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going 
Into  the  bond  market  to  fill  the  reserve, 
it  would  have  a  same  macroeconomic  ef 
feet  as  funding  in  the  budget. 

Another  approach  that  has  been  ar- 
gued is  that  we  Issue  oil  bonds.  Today 
the  proponent  of  that  argument.  Repre- 
sentative Gramm,  was  before  the  En- 
ergy Committee  testifying.  There  are  so 
many  problems  with  the  oil  bond  solu- 
tion that  it  is  clearly  not  a  direction  we 
should  follow,  expecting  that  it  will  put 
oil  in  the  reserve  in  the  next  3  to  6 
months  to  a  year.  There  are  enormous 
complications.  In  fact,  if  we  project  what 
the  OfiBce  of  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
says,  as  they  project  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  oil  over  the  next  10  years,  a  9.95-per- 
cent increase  a  year,  it  is  not  even  a  good 
investment.  So  I  think  we  cannot  take 
that  route. 

Another  route  would  be  that  we  have 
an  industrial  petroleum  reserve.  The 
question  of  who  owns  the  reserve,  who 
will  draw  it  down,  is  also  fraught  with 
problems. 

The  final  suggestion  is  that  we  allow 
the  oil  companies  to  place  oil  in  the  re- 
serve and  the  Goverrmient  pay  them 
over  a  10-  or  11-year  period.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  respect  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  who  offered  that  sug- 
gestion, but  I  would  state  that  the  oil 
companies  will  fight  that  in  the  courts 
and  it  will  prevent  the  filling  of  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  precisely  at  the 
time  when  there  is  a  sufiBcient  slack  in 
world  markets  that  we  could  fill  it  even 
above  300,000  barrels  a  day. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  easy  an- 
swer to  this  question  if  we  do  not  bite 
the  bullet. 

By  seeking  to  say  it  can  be  done  in  the 
private  sector  or  it  can  be  done  off 
budget,  what  we  are  telling  the  American 
people  is  that  there  is  business  as  usual 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  that 
emergency  preparedness  is  not  on  the 
front  burner;  and  that  we  prefer  to  think 
about  our  energy  future  10  or  12  years 
down  the  road  instead  of  protecting  this 
country  against  the  economic  damage 
and  the  national  security  damage  that 
could  accrue  from  an  oil  supply  disrup- 
tion today  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  speak  specifically 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  In  my  view,  it  merits  careful 
attention  and  support. 

I  would  prefer,  of  course,  that  it  not 
cut  the  budget  with  offsets  in  every  area 
but  defense.  One  can  make  an  argiunent 
that  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is 
one  of  the  more  effective  defense  mecha- 
nisms we  have  available  to  this  country, 
that  the  reconciliation  measure  that  has 
come  before  the  Senate  has  in  its  parlia- 
mentary form  no  measure  dealing  with 
defense.  So  we  cannot  cut  the  defense 
number  because  there  is  no  nimiber  in 
reconciliation. 
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I  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  to  the  Senate  that  it  would  be  my 
intent,  on  the  first  budget  resolution,  to 
make  the  argument  that  this  is  clearly 
a  national  defense  issue  and  that  the 
budget  for  defense  should  reflect  its  fair 
share  of  this  burden  of  financing  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  just  as  every 
other  department  and  every  other  com- 
mittee will  bear  its  fair  share. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  support  this 
amendment  because  I  believe  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  wUl  of  the  Senate  as 
expressed  last  year.  I  believe  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  will  of  this  administra- 
tion, which  sent  a  $3.8  billion  funding 
for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  if  this  ad- 
ministration were  certain  that  it  could 
fill  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  out 
of  private  financing,  it  would  not  have 
done  so?  It  is  not  my  impression  that 
they  have  been  reluctant  to  cut  the  budg- 
et. Would  they  have  missed  this  $3  bil- 
lion opportunity?  I  seriously  doubt  it. 
I  argue  that  the  reason  they  did  not  cut 
the  budget  in  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  area  is  that  there  are  grave  re.s- 
ervatlons  as  to  whether  they  could  get 
the  oil  in  the  reserve  if  the  budget  were 
cut  or  if  it  were  done  off  budget  or  in 
the  private  area. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  supporting  the 
amendment  because  I  believe  there  is  no 
better  way  we  can  spend  an  energy  dol- 
lar than  to  stockpile  oil  in  view  of  the 
situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
probability  of  an  oil  supply  disruption. 
There  is  no  better  way  we  can  spend  a 
dollar  in  the  short  term  to  protect  our 
national  security  than  to  have  oil  in  a 
stockpile  that  can  be  drawn  out  to  cush- 
ion the  effect  of  that  loss  of  oil  on  our 
military,  not  to  mention  our  economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  this  amendment.  It  is 
my  intention  to  fight  for  a  $3  billion  fig- 
ure even  if  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  accepted  bv  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  agreement  provides  that. 

I  ask  the  chairman  If,  pending  further 
discussion  with  him,  he  would  yield  the 
floor  back  to  me  for  another  minute,  at 
which  point  I  would  consider  asking  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  underlying 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  withhold  that 
judgment  for  the  moment.  I  will  discuss 
It  while  an  opponent  of  the  measure  is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  should  like  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.'DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  on  the  time 
of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QUAYLE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  Mexico 
would  spend  a  minute  or  so,  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  few  questions  to  try  to  clarify 
some  of  the  background  and  thinking  on 
the  issue  of  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve 

As  I  recall,  the  concept  first  surfaced 
as  a  serious  concept  back  around  1974,  in 
the  Nixon-Ford  administration.  At  that 
time,  the  objective  was  to  create  a  reserve 
that  could  provide  about  a  million  bar- 
rels a  day  for  about  6  months.  As  I  recall 
the  estimates  at  that  time,  they  felt  it 
would  cost  about  $6  billion  to  do  that. 

Is  the  Senators  recollection  roughly 
along  those  lines? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Has  that  objective 
changed?  Is  that  still  roughly  the  objec- 
tive of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve, 
should  it  be  funded? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Obviously,  the  part 
that  is  no  longer  operative  is  the  cost. 
The  overall  goal  is  correct. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  is 
asking  these  questions,  because  I  should 
like  everyone  to  know  that  to  this  point 
we  have  spent  about  $4  billion.  If  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  pre- 
vails, we  will  have  spent  $12  billion  by 
1933. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  That  is  about  double 
the  cost  when  it  was  first  considered  by 
the  Nixon-Ford  administration  in  1974. 
At  that  time,  I  was  director  of  NASA's 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams and  entered  Into  a  discussion  with 
the  then  Federal  Energy  Administration 
as  to  whether  this  expenditure  of  then 
$6  bUlion,  now  $12  billion,  really  was  the 
most  cost-effective  way  of  providing  a 
strategic  reserve  capacity. 

At  that  time,  after  considerable  study, 
I  concluded  that  the  answer  was  no;  that 
if  you  had  $6  billion  in  1974  to  spend, 
you  could  create,  through  some  mech- 
anism, so  long  as  the  money  was  avail- 
able, a  productive  capacity  from  normal 
well  production  of  about  a  million  bar- 
rels a  day  for  the  duration  or  the  life  of 
a  field,  which  varies,  but  it  can  be  as 
much  as  20  years,  averaged  over  that 
period  of  time. 

So  It  never  made  much  economic  sense 
to  this  Senator  at  that  time  to  invest  the 
money  in  putting  holes  in  the  ground  to 
establish  a  million-barrel-a-day  capacity 
for  6  months  when,  for  roughly  the  same 
cost  per  barrel,  you  could  create  even  an 
offshore  capacity  for  producing  about  the 
same  amount  of  oil. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  if  you  had 
$12  billion  today,  you  probably  could  do 
a  little  better  than  that  In  terms  of 
creating  an  actual  productive  capacity 
in  the  offshore,  even  with  inflation  of 
drilling  costs  and  production  costs. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  correct  on  economics. 

I  believe  there  would  be  an  argiiment 
that,  obviously,  this  would  be  totally 
under  the  control  of  the  Government.  It 
would  be  assured.  It  would  be  there  if  you 
needed  it. 


The  Senator  and  I  are  now  discussing 
what  could  happen  in  the  marketplace  in 
terms  of  offshore  production  for  the 
dollars. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  point  is  that  in 
the  kind  of  national  emergency  we  would 
face  when  we  would  want  to  draw  off  our 
strategic  petroleum  reserves,  I  find  it 
hard  to  think  that  we  would  not  also  be 
able  to  draw  off  any  inherent  productive 
capacity  that  existed  domestically. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  can  imagme  a  few 
scenarios  in  which  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  might  be  used  as  leverage 
in  international  situations,  but  I  beheve 
it  would  be  far  less  of  a  capable  lever 
than  the  existence  of  a  domestic  produc- 
tive capacity  which,  just  its  very  exist- 
ence, would  have  an  influence  on  world 
affairs  far  beyond  anything  that  $12  bil- 
Uon  of  oil  in  the  ground,  which  would 
only  last  6  months  at  a  million  barrels  a 
day,  would  have. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Huge  investments  are  being  made,  on- 
shore and  offshore,  in  an  effort  to  In- 
crease capacity,  and  everyone  is  counting 
on  that  to  cut  our  daily  requirements  for 
importing. 

The  Senator  is  suggesting  that  to  the 
extent  that  $12  biUion  was  invested  di- 
rectly, with  the  idea  of  counting  that  $12 
billion  as  an  increase,  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  available  and  it  would  pro- 
duce more  than  the  reserve  and  would  be 
available.  I  beUeve  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  am  saying  that  there 
are  indirect  ways  in  which  the  industry 
could  be  encouraged  or  is  being  encour- 
aged to  expand  those  levels  of  resources 
for  exactly  that  purpose. 

I  believe  it  would  be  important  in  this 
context  to  separate  a  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  from  other  types  of  strategic  ma- 
terials reserves.  The  basic  element  of  dis- 
tinction is  in  the  quantity  you  need  for 
that  reserve  to  have  any  significant 
influence. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  1  million 
barrels  a  day  for  6  months  will  have  a 
significant  influence  on  anybody  any- 
where in  the  world,  in  terms  of  their 
matcing  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
to  utilize  an  embargo  as  an  instrument 
of  their  foreign  policy  directed  to  the 
United  States.  The  only  thing  that  is 
going  to  influence  that  is  if  they  know  we 
have  the  inherent  productive  capacity  to 
last  beyond  6  months.  If  6  months  is  all 
we  have.  I  see  no  way  it  can  influence 
the  basic  foreign  policy  decisions  of  this 
country. 

However,  when  we  look  at  other  types 
of  strategic  materials  that  require  far 
less  volume  to  have  a  multiyear  influence 
on  the  ability  to  sustain  industrial  pro- 
duction, then  the  strategic  reserve  makes 
sense. 

However,  when  you  are  talking  about 
energy  which  is  reouired  in  extraordi- 
nary volumes  to  last  for  multiyear 
periods,  strategic  reserves,  or  the  concent 
that  is  being  discussed  here,  do  not  make 
any  basic  philosophical  sense. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  a  new  look 
at  our  strategic  mineral  reserves,  absent 
the  minerals,  as  we  geologists  call  them, 
such  as  oil  and  natural  gas.  But  a  stra- 
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tegic  reserve  for  oil  and  natural  gas  that 
will  last  only  6  months  does  not  maJce 
any  sense. 

What  It  makes  sense  to  do  is  to  con- 
centrate our  energies— legislative,  eco- 
nomic, and  otherwise — on  encouraging 
and  insuring  that  there  is  an  inherent 
domestic  productive  capacity  that  can 
provide  for  our  essential  energy  suppUes 
in  any  kind  of  embargo  or  interdiction 
situation. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  New  Mex- 
ico for  his  courtesy  in  answering  these 
questions.  I  believe  that  the  basic  ration- 
ale that  apparently  underlies  the  Budget 
Committee's  decision  to  look  at  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  as  cost-effective 
way  of  reducing  Federal  expenditures  is 
extremely  well  groimded.  and  I  will  sup- 
port him  in  his  efforts  in  this  matter 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  colleague 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  <Mr.  McClure)  knows  that 
u  IS  always  with  reluctance  that  I  op- 
pose  amendments   or   policy   proposals 
that  he  brings  to  the  Senate.  I  wish  to 
speak  a  little  about  why  I  think  the 
Senate  should  reject  his  proposal  of  $3 
bilhon  put  back  into  the  budget  and  cut- 
ting $3  biUion  in  addition  to  all  we  have 
already  cut,  in  terms  of  instructions  to 
committees. 

Everyone  should  understand  that  it 
IS  two  pronged.  We  have  been  voting 
on  the  floor  on  issues  such  as  cutting 
a  httle  out  of  veterans,  a  little  out  of 
this  program  or  that.  The  second  part 
or  this  amendment  says  that  both  cuts 
are  not  enough,  that  we  have  to  take 
six-tenths  of  1  percent  more  across  the 
board  except  defense.  That  is  easy 
enough  to  understand.  Just  put  your 
pencU  to  each  of  those  committee  fig- 
ures, and  you  will  see  that  in  some  cases 
t  is  a  few  million  doUars  and  in  others 
It  IS  a  few  hundred  million  dollars.  That 
w«3u]d  not  bother  me  if  I  were  absolutely 

^^ .  *v  /"^^  *^^*  *«  "e  planning  to 
do  in  the  future  is  right. 

T  J  T.^iww^*'*^  °'  *^«^*"8  a  reserve. 
Let  me  teU  the  Senate  what  the  Mc- 
Clure  amendment  would  do  and  why  I 
believe  the  Budget  Committee  did  not 

^L^°?^  "^'^^  P""^8  the  entire  Presi- 
dential request  in. 

Everyone  should  know,  also  that  if 
you  go  along  with  the  Budget  Commit- 
^f°"  are  not  going  along  with  the 
2^dent  of  the  United  States  on  thS 

First  of  all.  we  are  talking  about  3 
years-1981.  1982.  and  1983 
=ipSi^'^  Is  sufficient  money  remaining  in 
SPRO  funding  in  the  reconcUiation  in- 
struction to  allow  a  fill  rate  in  1981  equ^ 
to  the  existmg  lUl  capacity  of  the  pre^ 
em  places  that  we  intend  to  store   in 

?n  to  iV/Mn  ^^  ^°^d  "ot  put  any  more 
in  in  1981  In  any  event;  168  milUon  bar- 
rels is  the  total  fill  capacity. 

Second,  for  1982.  the  reconciliation  as- 
sumpt  ons-they  do  not  have  to  te 
bought  by  the  committee,  they  can 
change  and  take  out  of  some  other  en- 
ergy program— assume  they  did  it-  there 

S;^?hanT9'8l,'"'  ""  '"°"  ^  '^*°"^"  ^ 
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When  combined  with  a  private  fund- 
ing formula,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can 
be  better  off  than  we  are  now  clear 
through  1982,  not  tomorrow  morning  as 
some  would  make  it  appear,  not  next 
week,  but  there  is  1  \2  years  for  the  com- 
mittees of  this  Congress,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  financially  bright  peo- 
ple in  this  country,  to  come  up  with  a 
private  sector  approach  to  financing 
SFRO. 

Senator  Bradley  says  that  if  the  Pres- 
ident thought  there  was  a  way  would  he 
not  have  included  private  sector  financ- 
ing? Let  me  just  say  this:  Neither  his 
people  in  the  Department  of  Treasury, 
nor  people  in  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  this  point  in  time  have  thought  that 
there  is  a  way.  But  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  they  really  have  not  taken  the  broad 
base  of  financial  talent  in  this  country 
and  asked  them  how  to  finance  SPRO, 
whether  it  is  through  some  changes  in 
the  tax  laws  that  would  encourage  pri- 
vate sector  storage  in  excess  of  capacity. 
I  am  certain  they  have  not  asked  pri"ate 
financial  people,  "How  can  we  fin.ince 
a  reserve  through  the  private  sector,  and 
then  let  us  find  out,  after  you  hav^  to"d 
us  how,  whether  the  kind  of  reserve  you 
tell  us  we  will  have  is  adequate  or  nof" 
We  have  done  it  backward.  We  have 
said,  "Can  j  ou  finance  the  kind  of  SPRO 
we  want?  ■  And  the  kind  of  SPRO  we 
want  is  to  put  oil  in  the  ground.  It  will 
be  there  basically,  from  the  financing 
standpoint,  forever,  because  we  have  said 
you  will  only  take  it  out  in  the  event  of 
a  serious  supply  interruption,  which  is 
a  20-percent  shortfall,  which  might  n»ver 
occur. 

Therefore,  who  can  finance  that?  Who 
can  put  money  in  some  kind  of  futures 
market?  Who  can  do  any  of  the  typical 
things  when  you  are  financing  assets 
that  are  growing  in  value  that  might 
someday  be  usable?  So  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  done  it  backward. 

Why  do  we  not  get  the  bright  finan- 
cial people  of  this  country  to  tell  us  how 
It  would  be  flnanceable.  what  the  condi- 
tions imposed  on  the  oU  and  research 
are.  and  then  let  Congress  see  if  that  is 
not  a  good  reserve? 

I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes 

For  instance,  what  would  be  wrong  if 
we  put  oil  in  10  years  at  a  time  and  took 
a  look  after  10  years?  It  would  certainly 
be  a  reserve  equivalent  of  what  we  have 
for  the  10  years.  That  might  be  finance- 
able  and  might  lend  itself  to  some  kind 
of  Investment  prospect  or  potential. 

In  addition.  I  recaU  for  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  immediately  after 
the  Iranian  shortfall,  when  there  was  a 
tremendous  pressure  in  this  country  to 
make  sure  that  in   particular  Eastern 
America  did  not  run  short  of  fuel  oil 
the  problems  immediately  after  the  first 
Iranian  cutoff,  not  the  big  embargo  but 
the  next  one,  when  we  had  run  short 
the  market  had  plenty  of  oU  in  it  again 
And  what  happened? 

In  a  period  of  2 '2  months  the  private 
sector  put  in  reserve  over  their  normal 
needs  165  miUion  barrels  of  petroleum 
products.  When  we  finish  1981  at  the 
complete  maximum  fill  rate  we  will  have 
168  million  barrels.  Private  sector  in  2'/2 


months  had  165  milhon  more  than  they 
needed  because  they  were  fearful  there 
might  be  another  shortfall  or  another 
cutoff. 

We  were  not  even  bright  enough  to  get 
together  and  say,  "How  can  we  encour- 
age them  to  keep  that?"  Is  there  some 
way  we  can  do  like  some  other  countries 
have  done  and  say,  "If  you  will  do  that 
we  will  make  it  economically  good  for 
you  to  do  it?"  We  did  not.  There  is  au- 
thority in  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
do  it  but  they  have  not  done  it.  That 
authority  exists  there. 

In  a  nutshell,  I  can  go  through  the  fig- 
ures and  tell  Senators  what  we  have  and 
what  we  do  not  have.  But  if  we  leave  the 
Budget  Committee  figures  alone  we  have 
1 '  2  years  to  find  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. We  will  have  filled  at  the  1980  rate 
and  indeed  we  will  have  filled  out  the 
present  capacity  that  we  have  for  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserves. 

I  know  and  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  my  friend  from  Idaho  and  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  on  this,  that  that  might  not 
be  enough.  I  wish  we  could  double  the 
reserves.  I  wish  we  could  double  the 
amount  we  are  putting  in  the  ground. 
I  wish  we  had  another  facility  ready 
right  after  the  ones  we  have  are  filled 
and  we  had  standby  right  there  ready 
to  go. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  we  do 
not.  There  is  never  going  to  be  any  real 
assurance  but  obviously  we  have  to  pro- 
ceed. We  are  not  recommending  that  we 
not  proceed.  We  are  recommending  a 
rather  substantial  fill  for  another  I'/j 
years  and  we  still  leave  over  $800  million 
in  1983  in  the  event  this  kind  of  solution 
does  not  reach  fruition. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 

to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  then 

I  promised  the  Senator  from  Kansas  I 

will  yield  to  her. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  It  will  be  very  brief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
rationale  that  the  Budget  Committee 
has  offered  for  their  action  and  the 
rationale  that  the  Senator  has  offered 
as  an  explanation  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's action  is  what  I  call  the  green- 
eyeshade  approach  to  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve.  Sure  the  American  peo- 
ple want  to  cut  the  budget.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  But  the  American  peo- 
ple also  expect  their  Government  to 
protect  them  against  national  security 
threats  and  economic  catastrophe. 

The  idea  you  have  a  sharp  pencil  out 
and  you  write  down  a  cut  of  $3  billion 
and  you  will  have  $3  bUlion  for  some- 
thing else  in  the  budget  is  not  looking 
further  than  the  end  of  your  nose  if  you 
look  at  the  probability  of  an  oil  supply 
interruption  in  the  next  3  years. 

To  make  the  debate  on  the  Seriate 
floor  according  to  the  green -eyeshade 
approach  sends  the  wrong  message  to 
our  allies  where  we  should  be  the  leader 
in  emergency  preparedness,  not  the  one 
that  has  to  be  pushed  for  demand  re- 
straint or  for  stockpiling. 
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It  sends  the  wrong  message  to  our 
allies.  It  sends  the  wrong  message  to 
our  friends  in  the  Middle  East  who  have 
to  recognize  that  the  United  States  does 
have  a  national  interest  and  can  express 
that  national  interest  and  can  follow 
policies  that  protect  that  national 
interest.  ^ 

I  think  that* for  the  Senate  to  render 
a  judgment  on  this  issue  because  you 
have  a  sharp  pencil  out  that  you  are 
going  to  save  $2.53  biUion  here  and  add 
it  somewhere  else  is  not  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  want.  The  American  people 
expect  this  Government  to  protect  their 
national  security  and  the  economic 
health  of  our  country. 

So  my  only  comment  to  the  defense 
that  is  offered  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  is  that  I 
respect  him  and  I  know  deep  down  in  his 
heart  he  is  for  this  program. 

I  only  hope  that  cooler  heads  prevail 
when  we  come  into  the  first  budget  res- 
olution because  at  the  time  you  are 
spending  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
on  defense,  the  most  pressing  national 
defense  issue  remains  unanswered  if 
this  cut  is  adopted. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas desire? 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Three  minutes. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  3  minutes. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator    from    Idaho,    who    is   so    ably 
leading  the  Energy  Committee,  that  I 
would   concur   with   what   he  has  said 
about    the    importance    of    filling    the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  As  he  has 
eloquently  stated,  and  as  has  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey,  I  think  we  all  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  it  to  us  both 
for   domestic    policy    and    international 
policy.  But   I  also  strongly  believe  we 
will  never  fashion  an  altema*ive  to  di- 
rect   Government    purchase   of   oil    re- 
serves unless  budget  discipline  requires 
use  to  do  so,  and  I  think,  in  response  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the  admin- 
istration, which  is  now  remaining  neu- 
tral on  this  issue,  would  be  very  pleased 
to  have  the  initiatives  and  talents  of 
the  Energy  Committee  directed  toward 
means  of  filling  the  petroleum  reserve 
other  than  direct  Government  purchase. 
I  think  with  aU  of  the  ability  in  that 
committee  I  have  every  confidence  it  can 
be  done. 

This  should  not  be  an  argument  at  this 
time  on  what  means  can  be  found  to  pri- 
vately finance  the  reserve,  although  I 
do  believe  that  Senate  bill  707,  which  is 
my  bill,  does  provide  a  workable  consti- 
tutional model  from  which  we  can  enact 
and  fill  a  reserve  program.  But  that 
really  is  not  the  debate.  I  think  we  do 
have  to  decide  at  this  point  whether  we 
can  expeditiously  fashion  a  workable 
private  financing  system,  and  I  strongly 
believe  that  we  can.  and  we  can  do  it 
soon. 

I  commend  the  Energy  Committee  for 
starting  hearings  now  as  to  different 
methods  by  which  we  can  do  this.  But 
unless  we  stick  to  the  budget  discipline, 
which  a  majority  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee h£is  approved,  I  do  not  think  we  will 
be  able  to  fashion  that  mechanism  ex- 


cept through  the  impetus,  and  given  the 
push,  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

I  thank  the  Chair.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  the 

New  Mexico  have?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  whatever  time  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  wishes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  in  these  Chambers  who  is  famil- 
iar with  my  past  voting  record  with  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  budget  will  deny 
that  I  have  not  been  hesitant  to  support 
significant  cuts  in  Government  spending. 
However,  in  considering  the  Budget 
Committees  proposal  to  reduce  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  by  a  star- 
tling $3  billion,  I  find  that  my  desire  for 
reductions  in  Federal  spending  is  over- 
come by  my  desire  to  enhance  the  na- 
tional security  of  our  country.  For  this 
reason,  I,  along  with  18  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  voted  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  $3.8  bililion  f  >r 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The  contribution  of  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  to  our  national  security 
is  well  documented.  Just  8  days  ago.  Dr. 
Alice  Rivlin,  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  testified  before  a 
House  subcommittee  that  although  the 
United  States  has  significantly  reduced 
the  rate  at  which  it  imports  crude  oil, 
we  are  still  very  vulnerable  to  a  supply 
interruption  or  severe  reduction.  It  was 
this  recognition  of  our  national  viilner- 
ability  that  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  reserve  in  the  first  place.  Dr.  Rivlin 
testified  that  in  the  event  of  an  oil  im- 
port disruption  of  2  million  barrels  per 
day,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  approxi- 
mately 11  percent  of  our  projected  oil 
consumption  in  the  mid-1980's,  a  re- 
serve of  750  million  barrels  could  avert 
a  loss  in  our  gross  national  product  of 
approximately  3.6  percent  and  could 
avert  an  increase  in  unemployment  by 
1.1  percentage  points.  In  the  event  of 
such  a  disruption,  each  barrel  of  oil  in 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  could 
mitigate  up  to  $200  in  GNP  losses. 

In  her  testimony.  Dr.  Rivlin  made  per- 
fectly clear  her  belief  that  although 
other  policy  responses  could  be  used  dur- 
ing an  oil  import  disruption — such  as 
rationing  or  special  taxes — no  policy 
would  be  as  effective  as  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  at  mininiizing  the  eco- 
nomic losses  resulting  from  the  oil 
shocks.  The  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice is  not  alone  in  its  assessment  of  the 
value  of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
Last  year,  in  its  report  on  the  geopolitics 
of  oil.  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  underscored  the  im- 
portance of  the  reserve  by  declaring — 

U.S.  energy  policy  should  give  highest 
priority  to  building  a  domestic  petroleum 
reserve.  This  belief  was  reiterated  In  a  report 
by  Harvard's  Energy  and  Security  Research 
Project,    which    not    only    emphasized    the 


value  of  the  reaerve.  but  also  accurately  de- 
scribed the  current  status  of  the  reserve  "To 
say  that  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Is 
beblnU  schedule."  the  report  states.  "Is  to  be 
guilty  of  gross  understatement." 


So  that  is  where  we  are  today.  There 
is  widespread  agreement  on  two  points: 
The  first  point  being  that  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  is  of  unquestionable 
value  as  a  means  to  enhance  our  na- 
tional security,  and  the  second  point 
being  that  we  are  shamefully  behind 
schedule  in  developing  such  a  valuable 
strategic  tool.  It  is  in  this  environment 
that  the  Budget  Committee  has  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  $3  billion 
in  funding  for  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  in  the  hopes  that  the  Congress 
will  be  successful  in  adopting  an  alter- 
native method  of  financing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reserve. 

Now  there  are  some  strong  arguments 
to  be  made  for  pursuing  an  alternative 
method  of  financing.  I  do  not  deny  that 
fact.  Proposals  to  issue  shares  in  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  allowing  investors  to  deter- 
mine if  they  are  willing  to  assume  the 
risks    associated    with    SPR    financing. 
This  would  allocate  the  risk  of  investing 
in  the  reserve  in  a  free-market  fashion 
and  would  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  by 
attracting  private  dollars  to  the  project. 
The  risk  of  investing  in  the  project  is 
described  by  the  CBO  as  the  risk  that 
oU  prices  will  not  rise  at  a  rate  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  interest  rate.  If  oil 
prices  rise  more  slowly,  then  the  SPR 
will  not  be  self  financing  and  its  owners 
will  bear  a  long-term  cost.  At  presoit. 
the  taxpayers  are  the  owners  and  there- 
fore the  taxpayers  assume  this  risk.  By 
selling    SPR    shares,    the    Government 
would  shift  the  risk  to  private  investors. 
Another  alternative  proposal  has  been 
to  establish  an  industrial  petroleum  re- 
serve. The  major  advantage  to  an  in- 
dustrial petroleum  reserve  is  that  such 
a  reserve  might  be  more  appropriate  for 
smaller  supply  disruptions— disruptions 
during    which    the    Government    might 
deem  it  imprudent  to  deplete  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve.  Again,  if  industry 
does  foot  the  bill,  the  Federal  deficit  is 
reduced   and   the   accompanying   infla- 
tionary expectations  are  mitigated. 

Other  proposals  which  utilize  various 
resources  of  Government  such  as  royal- 
ties or  revenues  fnxn  leasing,  are  not 
really  proposals  to  go  off-budget  at  all. 
They  reduce  direct  outlays  for  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve,  but  thev  also 
reduce  revenues  flowing  into  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Some  of  these  proposals  have  definite 
advantages  to  our  current  method  of 
financing  the  strategic  petroleimi  re- 
serve which  is  debt  financing.  But  the 
point  which  must  be  made  is  that  they 
have  their  definite  disadvantages  ilso. 
A  shares  system  could  lead  to  attempts 
to  influence  the  Federal  Government'.- 
control  of  the  SPR  because  shareholders 
would  obviously  want  reserves  to  be 
withdrawn  when  they  determine  it  is  at 
its  peak  price.  Moreover.  CBO  has  cited 
as  the  major  disadvantage  to  this 
method  of  financing  the  possibility  that 
the  sale  of  shares  mieht  be  insufficient 
to  gain  the  desired  level  of  fundine.  In 
such  a  situation  we  would  be  forced  to 
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seek  supplemental  appropriations  by  the 
Congress. 

"ITie  Congressional  Budget  OfBce  has 
also  cited  serious  disadvantages  to  their 
industrial  petroleum  reserve  approach. 
If  private  companies  k>elieve  their  IPR 
reserves  would  be  available  to  them  dur- 
ing oil  import  disruptions,  they  might 
be  tempted  to  reduce  their  conventional 
Inventories.  The  CBO  concluded  that 
such  action  would  seriously  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  reserve,  and  went 
on  to  cite  other  disadvantages  to  this 
method  of  financing. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  have  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  grsiss  looks  greener  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence,  and,  there- 
fore, I  think  it  is  important  to  remind 
ourselves  that  each  attractive  new 
alternative  is  not  without  its  drawbacks. 
They  are  certainly  worth  investigating, 
and  the  Energy  Committee  in  its  report 
to  the  Budget  Committee  has  pledged 
its  intention  to  investigate  them.  But  I 
am  confident  that  I  represent  the  con- 
sensus of  the  committee  when  I  say  that 
I  cannot  support  a  reduction  in  funding 
for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  until 
an  altemaUve  proposal  has  withstood 
the  scrutiny  of  the  committee  and  has 
gained  the  approval  of  the  Congress. 
Only  then,  when  every  possible  threat 
to  national  security  has  been  addressed, 
can  I  support  a  reduction  in  funding  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest. 

^*  roe.  in  the  first  instance,  indicate 
that  there  is  an  error  in  the  numbers 
which  the  Budget  Committee  staff  earlier 
furnished  to  me.  I  understand  they  have 
suggested  that  because  we  did  not  take 
into  consideration  the  way  in  which  the 
budget  treats  the  public  debt  and  the 
trust  funds,  that  with  no  change  in  the 
reductions  required  in  outlay  reductions 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  the  figures  for  budget 
authority  would  have  to  be  modified  to 
1.5  percent  for  1982,  and  1.4  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  the  outlay  for  fiscal 
1982  would  be  increased  to  0.7  percent 
rather  than  0.6. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  a  modification  to 
the  desk,  mcluding  the  following  proviso: 

Provided  further.  That  no  commute*  shall 
t>©  required  to  reduce  budget  authority  asso- 
ciated with  revenue  to  trust  funds:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  no  committee  shall  be  re- 
quired to  reduce  budget  authority  nor  out- 
lays associated  with  interest  on  the  public 
debt. 
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budget  authority  associated  with  revenues  to 
trust  funds:  And  provided  further.  That  no 
committee  shall  be  required  to  reduce  budget 
authority  nor  outlays  associated  with  Interest 
on  the  public  debt.". 


I  send  that  modification  to  the  desk. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  follows: 

On  page  21  of  the  committee  amendment 
after  line  9.  Insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph in  lieu  of  the  paragraph  set  forth  In 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  27: 

"(30)  In  addition  to  the  actions  required 
by  subsections  c(l)  through  c( 29)  each  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  House  referred  to 
therein  shau  report  changes  in  laws  within 
their  respective  Jurisdictions  sufficient  to  re- 
duce budget  authority  by  1.5  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  by  1,4  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  and  to  reduce  outlays  by  0  7  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1982  and  0.6  percent  In 
fiscal  year  1963:  Provided.  That  no  such  com- 
mittee shall  reduce  budget  authority  or  out- 
lays In  function  050:  Provided  further  That 
no  committee  shaU   be  required   to  reduce 


Mr.  McCLURE.  I  did  not  think  that 
changed  the  thrust  of  the  debate.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
agree  that  those  figures  are  the  correct 
figures. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  Senator,  if  you 
will  yield  on  my  time. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  did  not  understand  what 
he  was  modifying. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  On  my  time  I  just 
wanted  to  tell  the  Senator  that  the  pre- 
vious percentages  we  gave  him  to  the 
extent  that  our  staff  was  in  error  we 
apologize.  I  think  it  was  a  misunder- 
standing, but  I  think  what  the  Senator 
has  got  now  is  accurate,  and  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  modification. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  purpose,  of  course,  in  offering  the 
modification  at  this  time  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  no  one  is  misled  as  to  what  the 
effect  will  be.  Because  of  the  way  in  which 
trust  funds,  trust  fund  moneys,  and  the 
national  debt  are  accounted  for  in  han- 
dling the  account  procedure  they  have 
a  different  impact  upon  the  budget  au- 
thority side  than  they  would  have  on  the 
outlay  side,  and  it  has  been  to  adjust 
those  flg\ires  that  I  made  this  modifica- 
tion. But  the  reduction  in  outlays  remains 
the  same  for  1982  and  1983,  0.7  percent 
and  0.62  percent  instead  of  0.6  percent 
and  0.62  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  indicated,  but 
it  seems  to  me  the  argument  he  raises 
simply  focuses  on  which  issue  do  you 
want  the  budget  process  to  put  the  pres- 
sure on,  put  the  pressure  on  the  adop- 
tion of  a  substitute  method  of  filling 
SPRO  and,  if  so.  surely  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee adopted  the  right  strategy.  That 
will  have  a  maximum  pressure  on  finding 
a  substitute  way  for  financing  the  filling 
of  SPRO.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are 
more  concerned  about  making  certain 
that  SPRO  is  filled,   then  you  should 
adopt  my  substitute  because  that  will 
have  the  maximum  pressure  on  getting 
SPRO  filled,  and  it  would  be  those  who 
want  to  save  the  money  for  other  pur- 
poses who  would  have  the  pressure  put 
on  them  to  assist  in  finding  the  off- 
budget   mechanism   which   would   then 
yield  the  results  which  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee found. 

With  respect  to  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico's  saying  that  indeed  that  pri- 
vate inventory  went  up  and  that  that 
private  inventory  allowed  us  to  draw 
down  during  the  period  of  supply  inter- 
ruption during  the  turmoil  in  Iran  and 
the  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  he  is 
exacUy  correct.  It  worked,  and  it  worked 
well,  and  the  result  was  we  did  not  see 
the  price  dislocations  that  many,  many 
people  thought  would  occur. 

But  let  me  remind  the  Senator  before 
this  very  happy  circumstance  occurred 
when  the  Shah  feU  from  power,  the  world 
went  from  a  2-  to  3-percent  surplus  of 
supply  to  a  2-  or  3-percent  shortage  of 
supply,  and  the  price  of  oil  doubled  over- 
night. 


Had  we  had  a  strategic  reserve  at 
that  time  upon  which  we  could  draw  we 
would  not  now  be  paying  the  nearly  $40 
per  barrel  for  oil  which  we  are  paying. 
It  would  be  substantially  less  than  that. 

So  what  would  the  investment  in  the 
insurance  pohcy  oi  a  strategic  reserve 
mean  to  us  in  terms  of  our  policies  in 
this  country? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  me  5  minutes  on  the  resolution' 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  that  time. 

It  seems  to  me  we  would  have  saved 
many  times  the  few  billion  doUars  SPRO 
will  cost. 

I  do  not  have  any  Ulusions  about  that 
cost.  I  have  some  concerns  about  it  as 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
<Mr.  ScHMiTT)  mentioned  a  while  ago 
But  how  much  would  alternative  ex- 
penditures yield  us?  Well,  do  you  cancel 
your  insurance  policy  because  you  do 
some  fireproofing  in  the  building'  It 
seems  to  me  we  want  both.  We  want  to 
be  able  to  do  the  alternatives,  and  we 
want  to  have  the  insurance  policy  we 
want  to  have  the  strategic  reserve  and 
we  want  to  have  the  insurance  policy  of 
mcreased  inventories  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Until  we  find  that  magic  mechanism 
which  will  finance  this  offbudget  it 
seems  to  me  the  better  part  of  wisdom  is 
to  do  what  the  Energy  Committee  has 
voted,  after  looking  at  this  problem  in 
some  depth  for  some  time,  and  to  require 
that  SPRO  be  filled,  no  ifs,  ands  or 
buts,  require  that  it  be  filled:  provide 
the  money  to  fill  it,  and  then  if  we  devise 
that  method,  which  I  pledge  we  will  at- 
tempt to  do.  and  if  we  find  it.  then  we 
can  start  talking  about  what  the  alter- 
natives are. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
just  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Idaho 
the  Senator  has  just  cited  as  an  example 
the  186  million  barrel  reserve  over 
normal  storage  that  the  private  sector 
had  m  place  shortly  after  the  Iranian 
problem  settled  down,  and  how  salutary 
that  was  for  our  economy. 

But  I  would  submit  that  the  present 
conditions  that  we  impose  upon  SPRO 
will  not  have  that  kind  of  salutary  effect 
in  the  event  of  a  1  or  2  percent  shift  in 
the  availability  of  oil  in  the  world  mar- 
ket because,  as  the  Senator  knows  and 
as  the  Senate  must  know,  that  oil  is  in 
the  ground  under  a  substantive  law  that 
says  It  does  not  come  out  unless  the 
President  declares  a  national  emergency 

*,?  J^^f  '^  predicated  upon  a  20-percent 
shortfall. 

So  while  the  Senator  is  correct  that 
whatever  America  could  have  in  reserve 
will  have  a  good,  buttressing  effect  in 
this  fragile  world  market  in  terms  of  oU 
certainly  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
with  those  kinds  of  conditions  is  not 
going  to  be  a  buttress  for  that.  It  will  be 
the  buttress  Senator  Bradley  and  you 
and  others  have  spoken  of,  including 
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this  Senator,  in  the  event  of  a  disaster, 
a  major  catastrophe  which  we  have  leg- 
islatively equated  with  a  shortfall. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  very  con- 
ditions upon  which  we  put  that  oil  in  the 
ground,  the  one  I  have  just  described,  is 
one  of  the  reasons  you  cannot  get  it  fi- 
nanced in  the  private  sector.  There  is 
not  any  way  to  invest  in  a  futures  mar- 
ket or  to  buy  certificates,  to  hedge  on 
inflation  by  buying  into  that  reserve, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  can  never 
come  out  imless  there  is  a  Presidential 
declaration  of  emergency  accompanying 
a  20-percent  shortfall. 

That  is  why  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  confident  that  in  the  1 '  i  years 
that  we  have,  with  a  very  high  fill  rate, 
under  the  Budget  Committee's  numbers 
if  chosen  by  the  authorizing  committees, 
that  we  have  that  time  to  figure  out 
what  kind  of  criteria  does  the  private 
sector  need  from  us  and  do  they  meet 
the  criteria  of  a  strategic  petroleum 
reserve. 

If  the  Senator  from  Idaho  needs  no 
more  time,  I  will  yield  back  my  time. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  now  prepared  to  offer  his 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 

trp  AMENDMENT  NO.  28 

(Purpose:  To  restore  $1.5  billion  in  funding 
for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  and 
for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
28. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Page  6,  line  3.  In  Section  9  strike  para- 
graph 9(c)(5)   and  insert  In  lieu  thereof, 

"(5)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  shall  report  changes 
In  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee suflBclent  to  require  reductions  In 
appropriations  for  programs  authorized  by 
that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  In 
budget  authority  and  outlavs  as  follows: 

"$2,071,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$106,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981: 
$2,214,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $2,- 
004.000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982;  and 
$3,660,000,000  In  budget  authMlty  and  $3.- 
628.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983:" 
and 

Page  15.  line  8.  strike  all  after  the  semi- 
colon through  the  semicolon  on  line  9  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$3,385.- 
000.000  In  budget  authority  and  $2,688,000.- 
000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982:" 

On  paee  2.  lines  16  through  18  strike  $52.- 
144.000.000  and  $36,945,000,000  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "$51,325,000,000"  and  "$35,545.- 
000.000." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
the  Parliamentarian  to  take  a  look  at 
that  amendment  to  make  certain  that 
its  form  is  correct. 


I  seek  to  increase  the  funds  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment  by  $1.5  billion.  As  I 
stated  previously.  I  have  been  Involved 
with  this  program  since  its  inception  and 
I  support  SPRO. 

I  also  feel  that  the  national  security 
concepts  of  SPRO  are  slightly  exagger- 
ated at  this  time.  The  security  situation 
in  the  country  demands  that  we  marshal 
all  of  our  funds  to  procure  military  sup- 
pUes  and  hardware.  In  that  way  we  can 
insure  our  defense  readiness  and  expe- 
dite what  I  call  playing  "catch  up "  in 
many  strategic  areas  as  far  as  the  Soviets 
are  concerned. 

Further  the  full  funding  of  SPRO  at 
this  time  could  remove  needed  petroleum 
supplies  from  the  market  commencing  in 
September.  This  would  tend  to  force  up 
the  price  of  our  petroleum  supplies,  par- 
ticularly gasoline,  as  we  go  into  1982. 

This  $1.5  billion  would  permit  the  pur- 
chase of  approximately  110,000  barrels 
per  day  on  an  annual  average  compared 
to  230  barrels  per  day  resulting  from 
the  administration's  proposal. 

Were  we  operating  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, I  would  absolutely  support 
Senator  McClure's  amendment,  because 
I  do  believe  in  filling  the  reserve  as 
quickly  as  economically  possible.  I  also 
believe  in  the  approach  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  <Mrs.  Kassebaitm>  in  terms 
of  trying  to  fund  the  filling  of  the  reserve 
so  it  would  be  off  budget.  I  have  done 
some  studies  and  we  have  held  hearings 
demonstrating  that  a  number  of  other 
nations  have,  in  effect,  prepared  for  en- 
ergy emergencies  by  requiring  their  busi- 
nesses and  their  individual  government 
agencies  to  store  a  suflBclent  amount  of 
energy  to  counter  the  effects  of  a  supply 
shortfall. 

The  real  problem  though,  is  the  impact 
of  this  amendment  upon  the  budget.  My 
amendment  would  not  affect  the  budget 
resolution.  It  is  within  the  limits  set  by 
both  the  committee  and  by  the  President, 
and,  therefore,  it  does  not  need  to  address 
as  what  Senator  McClure's  amendment 
does,  the  effect  of  the  increase  on  all  of 
the  other  committees. 

The  $1.5  billion  will  not  break  the 
budget  resolution,  and  it  is  within  our 
goal. 

It  is  possible,  incidentally,  for  us  to 
fill  at  the  rate  of  230.000  barrels  a 
day  for  a  period  of  time  under  this 
amendment.  The  daily  rate  of  fill  Is  not 
in  the  amendment.  It  is  the  $1.5  billion 
that  would  be  made  available  for  the 
program  that  is  in  issue. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  more 
would  be  saved  by  quickly  securing 
230000  barrels  per  day.  Indeed  there 
might  be  some  savings  involved  in  that 
plan.  I  believe  that  the  question  of  how 
the  money  should  be  spent  oueht  to  be 
looked  into  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. We  ought  not  to  deal  with  the 
technical  details  of  the  dally  rate  to  fill 
in  the  context  of  a  budget  resolution. 
A?  T  indicated,  this  amendment  does  rot 
touch  iinon  that  iwue.  It  do«»s  provide  the 
$1.5  blll'on  that  is  nec««s?»rv  under  my 
approach  to  proceed  with  the  program. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Presidoit. 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
time  to  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Alaska.  I  hope  that  he  understands  these 
unusual  circumstances.  He  has  just  given 
his  statement  in  support  of  full  funding. 
I,  too.  sui>port  that.  I  just  do  not  think 
we  can  afford  it  right  now. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  have  previously  stated,  I  would  prefer 
that  the  Senator  restore  the  full  $3.8 
billion  in  budget  authority  for  the  otra- 
tegic  petroleum  reserve  recommended  by 
President  Reagan. 

However,  given  the  efforts  we  are  all 
making  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget,  I 
believe  now  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  Senator 
Stevens,  is  a  reasonable  compromise  and 
I  intend  to  support  it.  I  thank  the 
SenatOT. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  direct  a  question  or  two 
to  the  author  of  the  amendment.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Alaska  can  tdl 
us  what,  in  his  view,  will  come  of  the 
$1.5  billion  savings,  so-called,  which  his 
amendment  would  generate?  I  believe 
I  read  something  in  the  paper  about  a 
move  to  come  up  with  a  billion  doUars 
or  two  in  order  that  we  can  restore  to  our 
recommendations  some  of  the  things 
which  the  Budget  Committee  deleted  in 
following  the  President's  instructions. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  respond  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  read  the  paper, 
too.  There  is  no  connection  between  my 
amendment  and  any  other  amendment. 
As  I  said.  I  was  part  of  a  hearing  the 
other  day  on  this  matter  and  I  have  been 
involved  with  it  in  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  several  years 
now.  I  feel  the  filling  should  continue. 
I  asked  for  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  permit  us  to  continue  at  approxi- 
mately the  rate  that  is  being  filled  right 
now  and  that  is  why  I  have  indicated 
the  $1.5  billion  figure. 

As  far  as  savings  are  concerned.  I  do 
not  think  there  are  savings.  We  are  try- 
ing to  meet  the  President  at  least  half- 
way on  this  program.  When  the  Budget 
Conunittee  indicated  that  it  did  not  5Ui>- 
port  this  fimding.  those  of  us  who  sup- 
ported the  program  in  the  past — and  I 
have  been  one  of  them — soueht  to  regain 
a  reasonable  amount  of  the  lost  funding. 
This  is  an  alternative  to  the  McClure 
amendment  and  not  tied  into  any  other 
package. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Soiator 
from  Alaska  for  that  clarification. 

But  I  would  submit.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  temotation  is  going  to  be  very 
great  for  other  committees  and  other 
patrons  of  various  programs  to  look  at 
this  as  $1.5  billion  which  has  been 
broken  and  can  now  be  used  for  other 
projects. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
see  how  that  could  be.  I  am  adding  $1.5 
billion.  My  amendment  would  add  a 
billion  dollars  and  a  half  to  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee's  resolution.  It  does 
not  take  any  away. 

I  do  not  understand  the  Senator's  ra- 
tionale. If  I  request  the  Senate  to  in- 
crease it  $1.5  billion,  where  is  the  savings? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  substitute  which  I  have  offered, 
or  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  in  any  way  plays  to  the  desires 
of  the  people  who  are  trying  to  develop 
some  package  to  put  some  additional 
spending  in  any  other  of  the  programs. 
The  substitute  which  I  have  offered  would 
simply  be  a  wash  by  adding  $3  billion  for 
SPRO  and  subtracting  $3  billion  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  categories.  It  would  have 
no  effect  upon  the  totals  at  all  but  would 
reduce  by  0.6  of  1  percent  for  fiscal  year 

1982  and  0.7  of  1  percent  for  fiscal  year 

1983  the  outlays  for  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
programs  except  as  noted.  That  would  be 
taken  off  the  amounts  that  they  do  have. 

The  amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  offered  would  simply  add  $1.5 
billion  to  the  budget  authority  for  the 
SPRO  and  would,  therefore,  have  gone 
above  the  Budget  Committee's  mark  by 
$1.5  billion,  and  whatever  cushion  others 
are  looking  at  would  have  been  reduced 
by  $1.5  bUlion,  therefore  making  It  more 
difficult  for  them  to  find  additional 
money,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  the  explanation. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  debate  we 
have  had  on  the  substitute  which  I  have 
offered  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  do  not  know  what  we  can  say 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  except  to  say  that 
we  have  been  temporizing  with  this  issue 
for  years.  As  I  noted  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, we  passed,  in  1975,  the  idea  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve.  We  still  do  not  have  it.  At 
various  times  since  then,  we  have  legis- 
lated for  it.  We  have  always  said  we  are 
for  it,  but  we  have  never  come  up  with 
the  money  for  it. 

The  Budget  Committee,  in  looking  at 
it  this  year,  said,  yes,  it  is  a  good  idea, 
we  are  going  to  have  It,  we  are  going  to 
find  some  other  way  to  spend  for  it  than 
out  of  the  budget,  however.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  says,  do  not  find  all  the 
money  somewhere  else,  go  find  $1.5  bil- 
lion somewhere  else. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  chair- 
man of  the  Cwnmittee  on  the  Budget, 
indicated  that  we  can  keep  on  filling  at 
the  same  rate  we  did  in  1980  through 
1981  and  1982  with  the  money  out  of  the 
Budget  Committee  but  that  Is  the  prob- 
lem, Mr.  President.  If  that  is  all  we  do, 
no  more  than  we  did  in  1980,  the  Senate 


and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  have  said 
repeatedly,  that  is  not  good  enough. 

One  of  the  debates  we  had  with  the 
last  administration  was  that  the  fill  rate 
was  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  strategic  reserve,  and  we  would  not 
have  by  1982.  or  1983,  or  1984,  or  1985, 
or  1986,  or  1987,  or  1988— not  untU  1989 
would  we  have  a  strategic  reserve  that  is 
minimally  sufficient  to  meet  our  needs. 
Mr.  President,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  to  say  that  we  can  temporize  with 
our  security  requirements  is  adequate  at 
this  time. 

I  understand  what  my  friend  from 
Alaska  is  doing.  It  may  well  be  that  that 
is  all  the  Senate  can  now  do.  It  may  be 
that  the  pressure  upon  other  programs 
is  so  severe  that  the  Senate  will  not  vote 
for  my  substitute.  It  may  be  that  the 
pressures  for  spending  and  the  mainte- 
nance for  the  levels  of  spending  in  these 
other  programs  is  so  great  that  we  shall 
allow  the  strategic  reserve  to  dangle 
upon  the  thread  of  the  opportunity  to 
find  some  other  way  to  finance  it. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  in 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, chaired  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  fMr.  Warne.?), 
this  morning  went  on  record  again  as 
saying  that  these  other  methods  of  fi- 
nancing have  advantages  but  they  do  not 
look  very  optimistic:  regarding  the  orin- 
cipal  advantage  of  an  on-budget  SPRO 
financing.  This  is  that  it  is  certain  We 
know  when  it  is  going  to  be  accom- 
plished, we  know  how  much  of  it  will  be 
done,  and  we  know  our  objectives  will  be 
met. 

If  we  go  to  public  capitalization,  we 
have  no  guarantee  that  the  market  wiU 
buy  that  approach.  Such  a  funding 
mechanism  has  been  submitted  in  legis- 
lation m  the  other  body,  and  the  author 
of  that  legislation.  Representative  Phil 
Gramm,  was  before  the  same  subcommit- 
tee this  morning,  saying,  "I  know  it  will 
work.  WeU,  that  L";.  I  believe  it  will  work  " 
And  he  bases  his  belief  upon  the  track 
record  that  if  future  oil  price  increase"! 
are  as  great  as  past  oil  price  Increases 
then  the  people  who  would  invest  in 
SPRO  would,  indeed,  make  a  good  return 
on  their  investment.  But  the  whole  exer- 
cise IS  to  try  to  guarantee  that  we  do  not 
repeat  that  in  the  future.  The  whole  ex- 
ercise is  to  make  certain  that  it  does  not 
go  up  that  much  in  the  future. 

So,  will  they?  Or  wiU  they  not?  I  do 
not  know.  We  are  going  to  explore  that 
I  hope  we  can  find  the  means  by  which 
we  can  induce  private  investors  to  in- 
vest in  SPRO,  off  budget.  If  we  cannot 
then  where  do  we  look?  To  some  kind 
of  a  development  of  an  industrial  petro- 
leum reserve? 

I  know  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  is  very  inter- 
ested in  finding  tax  mechanisms  that 
would  induce  businesses  to  do  what  we 
want  done  here,  in  terms  of  building  up 
reserves,  but  to  do  it  without  budgetary 
impact  that  is  the  question  before  us 
There  are  some  great  strengths  in  do- 
ing it  that  way. 


Have  we  developed  that  yet?  No.  Have 
we  talked  about  it?  Yes.  Have  we  stud- 
ied it?  Yes.  Have  we  found  the  answer? 
No.  It  is  just  that  difficult. 

Do  we  mandate  private  contributions 
to  SPRO?  There  are  those  who  argue 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  the 
right,  indeed  the  urgency,  to  compel 
people  to  do  what  they  do  not  want  to 
do  and  require  them  to  invest  in  a  pub- 
licly held  but  privately  financed  reserve 
system.  As  has  been  earlier  pointed  out 
here  on  the  fioor,  that  is  subject  to  its 
own  constitutional,  legal,  and  ethical 
programs. 

So,  what  are  the  alternatives,  Mr. 
President?  As  chairman  of  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee,  it  is 
my  responsibility  and  my  pledge  that  we 
shall  continue  to  examine  these  alterna- 
tives with  a  heightened  sense  of  urgency. 
Whether  this  substitute  that  I  have  of- 
fered passes  or  not,  whether  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
passes  or  not,  we  are  going  to  explore 
the  alternatives  and  we,  perhaps,  will  be 
able  to  develop  the  means  by  which  we 
can  finance  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve without  having  it  financed  through 
direct  payments  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

But  I  have  no  illusions  about  whether 
it  will  be  easy.  If  it  were  easy,  it  would 
have  have  been  done.  It  is  not  going 
to  be  easy.  But  that  does  not  minimize 
by  1  minute  my  determination  to  em- 
bark upon  that  task.  If  we  can  find 
something  that  looks  promising,  we  are 
going  to  try  it.  Perhaps  that  is  the  an- 
swer: We  shall  try  something.  We  shall 
see  whether  it  works.  But  we  shall  not 
know  until  after  the  fact  whether  it  is 
going  to  work.  Meantime,  the  security  of 
the  United  States  wUl  have  been  dimin- 
ished to  some  degree. 

How  short  our  memory  is  around  here. 
In  1973,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  in  spite 
of  all  the  best  intelligence  of  ourselves 
and  our  friends,  the  Israelis,  a  war  broke 
out.  As  a  result-  of  the  unity  that  was 
forged  by  that  common  conflict,  the  Arab 
oil  exporters  embargoed  the  United 
States  because  of  our  support  from  the 
combatants  on  the  other  side  of  that  war. 
Our  fleet  operating  in  that  area,  trying 
to  protect  our  own  interest,  was  unable 
to  buy  oil  from  the  normal  suppbes  in 
that  area.  And  our  fleet,  to  protect  our 
interest,  was  unable  to  operate  for  more 
than  2  weeks.  Two  weeks  to  protect  our 
interest  means  that  war  had  to  be  over 
pretty  quickly,  did  it  not?  Or  our  inter- 
ests would  have  been  beyond  our  capac- 
ity to  protect. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
we  had  looked  at  that,  we  would  have 
built  with  greater  urgency  those  mecha- 
nisms which  are  necessary  to  make  cer- 
tain it  does  not  happen  again. 

I  shall  support  increased  spending  for 
defense  because  I  think  it  is  essential. 
But  as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
pointed  out.  there  is  nothing  more  essen- 
tial to  our  defense  than  an  adequate 
supply  of  petroleum  to  keep  our  defense 
forces  moving,  capable  of  defending  us. 
We  will  indeed  be  voting  in  the  next 
weeks  and  months  on  additional  ships 
for  the  Navy. 
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I  say  now  to  those  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Cwnmittee  that  I  shall 
support  those  efforts  to  make  as  many  of 
those  ships  nuclear  powered  as  it  is  eco- 
nomic to  do,  with  the  idea  that  when  we 
have  nuclear  powered  surface  and  sub- 
marine ships,  we  do  not  have  to  send 
tankers  halfway  around  the  world  to  re- 
supply  them.  They  can  contribute  to  the 
solution  instead  of  being  part  of  the 

problem.  ,.„  .         *« 

Even  if  we  do  that,  we  stiU  have  to 
have  petroleum  requirements  to  keep  our 
fleet  moving,  to  keep  our  airplanes  fly- 
ing, to  keep  our  tanks  and  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers  moving  in  the  direct  mili- 
tary sense,  as  weU  as  in  the  ability  to  keep 
our  civUian  economy  vibrant  and  alive 
and  capable  of  supporting  whatever  may 
be  necessary. 

A  1-year  reserve  is  not  a  large  reserve. 
A  billion  barrels  in  reserve  is  not  a  waste 
of  money.  It  is,  at  best,  only  a  means  by 
which  we  minimize  the  dangers  to  our 
country  that  might  come  about  as  the  re- 
sult of  hostile  action  in  other  areas  of  the 
world.  Who  can  say  that  we  were  not 
close  to  a  blockade  of  the  Straits  of  Hor- 
muz  last  year,  when  President  Carter 
threatened  to  use  military  force  if  that 
happened? 

Was  he  talking  just  because  there  was 
a  campaign  coming  up?  I  do  not  believe 
so.  I  did  not  believe  it  then;  I  do  not 
believe  it  now.  He  was  talking  because 
there  was  a  very  real  possibility  that  hos- 
tUities  in  that  area  of  the  world  would 
get  out  of  hand  and  that  the  shipment  of 
oil  through  the  Straits  of  Hormuz, 
whether  it  be  from  Iraq  or  Iran,  would  be 
viewed  by  the  other  combatants  as  some- 
how strengthening  their  capacity  to  fight 
the  war;  therefore,  there  was  a  real  pos- 
sibility that  one  of  the  two  would  move  to 
interdict  that  oil  supply  and,  in  so  doing, 
oiterfere  with  the  supply  of  oil  coming 
from  other  of  the  giilf  states  that  are 
such  an  important  part  of  the  total  en- 
ergy supply  for  our  friends  in  Japan  and 
Europe,  and  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  waste  of 
money  nor  a  usefuless  effort  to  build  a 
strategic  reserve.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  security  of  this  country. 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  I  understand 
what  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  doing, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  that  is  the  best 
the  Senate  can  do,  it  is  only  a  half  step, 
buying  us  some  time. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will 
agree  with  me  that  if  his  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  not  be  our  intention  to 
spread  that  fill  over  the  entire  period  of 
1981  and  fiscal  1982  at  an  even  rate,  fi- 
nanced only  at  slightly  better  than  a 
100.000  barrels  a  day,  as  we  were  doing 
in  1980,  or  at  the  150.000  or  160,000 
barrels  a  day  his  amendment  would  per- 
mit, but  that  we  would  fUl  it  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

While  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
indicates  that  we  will  have  filled  existing 
storage  facilities  before  the  end  of  1982, 
at  the  funding  authorized  by  the  Budget 
Committee  within  their  assumptions,  we 
are  embarked  upon  building  more  stor- 
age facilities:  and  if  we  get  those  next 
two  units  online  as  is  projected  we 
could  fill  at  the  rate  of  230.000  barrels 
a  day  through  all  of  fiscal  1982,  and  that 


should  be  our  objective,  not  a  lesser 

figure. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  and  there 
are  other  items  in  that  portion  of  the 
appropriations  process  that  might  not  be 
funded  in  substitute  for  fully  funding 
SPRO. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  Senator  McClore,  being  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  might  find 
even  more  than  $15  billion  before  we  aie 
finished  with  this  process. 

I  would  not  disagree  with  him  about 
the  rate  of  filling,  except  that  I  hope 
our  committee  will  look  into  the  question 
of  the  impact  of  increasing  the  120,000- 
barrels-a-day  drawdown  to  fUl  SPRO 
upon  gasoline  prices  this  fall.  I  still  be- 
lieve there  is  an  economic  limit  and  that 
we  should  not  cross  the  line  at  which  we 
start  exacerbating  the  problem  of  rising 
fuel  costs. 

We  are  basically  in  agreement  and 
are  trying  to  accomplish  the  same  end.  I 
believe  that  if  we  look  at  the  energy 
budget  and  other  portions  of  the  budget 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  we  could  very  well 
find  that,  notwithstanding  this  limita- 
tion on  the  function  of  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee, we  can  find  additional  moneys  in 
the  appropriation  process  to  allow  for 
filling  at  a  greater  rate. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  that,  yes,  there  are  other 
restrictions  and  opportimities. 

The  available  facilities  to  fill  is  one  of 
the  restrictions.  We  have  to  appropriate 
money  and  keep  that  program  online  in 
order  to  create  two  new  facilities  into 
which  this  crude  oil  would  be  placed 
when  purchased.  We  still  have  to  do 
that. 

We  have  other  opportunities  in  which 
we  might  find  additional  money  to  make 
certain  a  facility  is  available,  as  well  as 
the  money  to  buy  the  oil.  There  are  some 
alternatives,  which  have  been  discussed 
a  t  various  times,  about  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment putting  Its  own  royalty  oil  in 
the  reserve,  rather  than  going  out  into 
the  market  and  buying  It. 

It  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  budget, 
because  it  denies  the  Treasury  the  in- 
come from  the  sale  of  that  oil:  but.  at 
the  same  time,  it  reduces  the  amount 
it  would  have  to  pay  to  buy  it  in  the  open 
market. 

Second,  now  Is  a  good  time.  The  mar- 
kets are  relatively  soft.  There  is  a  sup- 
ply that  exceeds  demand  in  the  world 
today,  and  this  is  a  good  time  to  buy. 

I  have  never  believed  that  we  should 
mandate  a  fill-fixed  rate  of  so  many 
barrels  a  day  without  regard  to  market 
conditions.  There  are  times  markets  are 
tight  and  times  they  are  not.  The  ad- 
ministration should  have  enough  flexi- 
bility to  deal  with  that. 

The  demand  for  a  fill-fixed  rate  came 
out  in  the  frustration  of  the  last  admin- 
istration, that  they  were  not  doing  any- 
thing. We  had  to  mandate  100.000  bar- 
rels a  day  in  order  to  get  them  to  do 
that. 


The  new  commitment  President  Carter 
expressed  last  year,  which  has  bem  re- 
affirmed by  President  Reagan,  has  been 
a  welcome  commitment  to  filling  at  the 
rate  of  230.000  barrels  a  day,  but  it  is  not 
a  fixed  and  rigid  amount.  It  would  de- 
pend upon  market  conditions,  and  I  do 
not  believe  any  of  us  want  to  see  the  con- 
sumer market  adversely  affected  unduly. 
Again,  had  we  had  this  kind  of  reserve 
when  the  regime  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  fell 
and  we  suddenly  went  from  a  2-percent 
surplus  to  a  2-  or  3-percent  shortage,  we 
would  not  have  seen  the  price  of  oil 
double.  It  would  have  increased,  but  it 
would  not  have  gone  up  twice,  and  the 
American   consumer   might   have    been 
protected  by  having  his  prices  protected 
slightly,  by  having  an  adequate  fill  rate, 
rather  than  by  having  no  reserve  at  all. 
Mr.  President.  I  will  indicate  what  mv 
intentions  would  be.  Our  parliamentary 
situation  is  this:  I  have  offered  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment.  It 
includes  the  restoration  of  the  $3  bilUon 
which  the  Budget  Committee  has  re- 
moved. It  offsets  that  $3  biUion  by  a  de- 
crease in  all  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
grams, save  defense,  which,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  has  mentioned,  is 
not  before  us  in  this  budget  reconcilia- 
tion. 

I  have  sent  to  the  desk  a  modiflcaiion 
that  would  carry  with  it  the  corrected 
figures  which  the  Budget  Committee  has 
advised  me  are  necessary  to  effect  that 
result.  It  would  be  a  0.7-percent  reduc- 
tion in  outlays  for  1982  and  a  0.6-per- 
cent reduction  in  fiscal  1983.  There  are 
slight  increases  in  the  original  figures  so 
far  as  budget  authority  is  concerned  but 
not  in  outlays  for  those  same  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
.Jersey  has  indicated  that  he  wants  to 
have  a  vote  on  the  $3  billion  restoration 
regardless  of  what  happens  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska,  instead  of 
adding  the  $3  billion,  would  add  half  of 
that  back,  but  with  no  offsetting  cuts.  A 
vote  will  occur  first  on  the  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senate  from  Alaska. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  in- 
dicated that  he  wants  a  vote  on  the  $3 
billiMi  add  back.  Rather  than  have  the 
vote  occur  upon  the  substitute,  it  would 
be  my  intent  that  if  he  does  not  do  so. 
I  would  do  so.  to  offer  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment following  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  so  that 
any  vote  would  occur  <m  my  proposal,  not 
(HI  a  substitute,  but  upon  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

I  can  explain  in  some  detail,  if  any- 
body wants  to  know  why  I  would  do  it 
that  way.  rather  than  voting  on  the  sub- 
stitute. It  has  to  do  with  the  procedural 
effects  an  the  remainder  of  the  bill.  I 
announce  that  that  is  my  intention  so 
that  people  might  be  advised  before  we 
get  to  that  point.  Thereupon,  it  would  be 
my  intention  to  withdraw  the  substitute 
in  order  to  avoid  those  other  conse- 
quences, which  I  do  not  believe  anybody 
wishes  to  have  happen,  in  the  event  it 
should  be  adopted. 
Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr.    President,    my 
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amendment  will  permit  the  continued 
fUling  of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve at  approximately  the  rate  it  is  being 
filled  now. 

I  concur  with  the  statements  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  but,  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  the  tune  to  increase  the 
spending  for  SPRO.  We  do  need  in- 
creased spending  in  other  national  de- 
fense areas.  I  believe  we  must  support  the 
Budget  Committee  to  the  extent  possible, 
consistent  with  our  national  security  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  When  the  Senator  says 
we  should  continue  filling  at  the  present 
rate,  we  are  talking  about  using  the 
available  money  to  continue  to  fill  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  rather  than  spread  it 
over  fiscal  1981  and  1982. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  leave  that  up  to  the 
committee  process.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  determine  this  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. We  are  just  talking  total  dollars 
amount. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  that.  I  am 
trying  to  get  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
people  here  today  as  to  whether  we  are 
going  to  reduce  the  rate  at  which  we  fill 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  maintain  the 
rate  at  which  we  fill  while  we  explore 
the  alternatives  that  have  been  suggested 
for  financmg,  other  than  direct  budget- 
ary expenditures. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
after  the  hearings  and  appropriations 
process  we  should  mandate  continued 
filling  at  the  maximum  daily  rate  pos- 
sible consistent  with  the  money  available 
and  its  impact  on  consumer  pricing 
These  factors  need  to  be  ascertamed  sls 
a  result  of  our  hearings  process 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the  Senator  in  terms  of  the  rate  I  just 
raise  the  question  of  what  is  the  impact 
going  to  be  on  consumer  pricing  if  we 
accelerate  the  actual  rate.  We  are  not 
filling  it  230  right  now. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  there  is  a  feol- 
Ing  on  the  part  of  some  that  if  the  fund- 
ing is  reduced  they  somehow  will  be  av- 
eraged over  the  total  number  of  days  re- 
maming  in  1981  and  fiscal  1982  and  it 
will  be  averaged  on  that  daily  rate. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
we  can  flU  ahead  of  that  daily  rate  at 
the  maximum  feasible  rate  until  the 
money  ran  out  and,  therefore,  increas- 
ing our  strategic  reserve  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  bearing  in  mind  the  considera- 
tions which  the  Senator  has  expressed 
and  m  the  meantime  trying  to  find  the 
alternative  financing  method  that  can 
pick  up  at  the  end  of  that  period  of 
time  rather  than  waiting  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1982. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  concur. 
Mr.  McCLURE  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr  STEVENS.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
»1.5  billion  is  the  maximum  that  we  can 
reasonably  allocate  under  the  budget 
process.  It  may  be  that  we  can  bring 
about  savings  within  the  appropriations 


process  that  will  accelerate  that  even 
further. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
Senate  understands  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  will  necessarily  come  back 
with  a  bill  from  appropriations  that  v/jll 
allow  only  $1.5  billion  for  this  project. 
We  could  effect  some  savings  in  tlie 
Energy  Department  items  and  actually 
bring  back  a  bill  from  appropriations 
that  would  not  be  subject  to  a  budget 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
seeks  time  on  my  amendment  to  support 
it.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  most  sen- 
sible approach  right  now.  in  view  of  the 
problems  we  face,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No;  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufiBcient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  does  she  control 
the  time  in  opposition? 

Mrs.  KASSFBAUM.  I  control  the 
time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  wonder  if  she  will  yield 
me  3  minutes 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  As  you  know,  we  are 
working  under  very  tight  constraints 
here  where  we  have  come  in  under  the 
President's  budget  because  of  the  SPRO. 
It  does  not  leave  us  much  maneuvering 
room. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  an  amendment 
coming  up,  which  I  beheve  has  consid- 
erable appeal  to  those  here,  which  would 
provide  add-ons  In  fiscal  year  1982  and 
outlays  of  $973  million. 

These  add-ons  deal  with  low-in- 
come energy  assistance,  health  services, 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
weatherization.  community  development. 
tHDAG,  block  grants,  which  in  effect 
would  restore  the  amount  that  the  Pres- 
ident originally  asked  for,  and  mass 
transit. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  Members  here 
that  if  this  SPRO  amendment  add-on 
for  $1,5  billion  passes  that  reduces  the 
chances  it  seems  to  me  for  the  add-ons 
that  I  have  proposed,  and  I  personally 
feel  that  we  can  get  along  without  the 
additions  to  SPRO.  to  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum oil  reserves,  that  have  been  .sug- 
gested and  feel  that  these  items  that  I 
have  proposed  in  this  package  along  with 
my  chief  cosponsor.  Senator  Heinz  of 
Pennsylvania,  are  more  important  to  the 
citizens  of  our  country  in  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  the  fiscal  year  1983. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  lady  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  allowing  me  this  opportunity. 


Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  comment  just  briefly  because  we 
have  heard  these  arguments. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  wish 
to  leave  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
dangling  by  a  thin  thread. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  Senator 
as  chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee 
that  I  feel  very  sure  that,  indeed,  it  will 
not  dangle  and  that  he  will  find  a  means 
by  which  it  can  be  filled  by  private 
financing. 

In  talking  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  it  is  really  a  ques- 
tion of  half  a  loaf  and  is  it  any  better? 
Or  are  we  just  further  putting  off  what 
I  feel  is  an  important  direction  to  go?  It 
seems  to  me  it  really  does  not  satisfy 
either  side  of  this  argument. 

The  Senator  asked  if  we  were  focusing 
our  attention  in  this  debate  on  whether 
we  should  find  other  means  by  which  to 
fill  the  reserve  or  whether  we  should  fill 
the  reserve.  I  think  the  focus  is  already 
on  filling  the  reserve  and  that  there  Is 
agreement  to  the  importance  of  that. 

But  I  still  maintain  that  if  we  do  not 
exercise  the  budget  discipline  that  I  feel 
is  necessary  to  direct  us  to  alternative 
methods  for  filling  the  reserve  we  will 
continue  to  resort  to  direct  Government 
purchasing.  True,  other  methods  have 
been  discussed  and  have  not  been  found 
feasible,  but  neither  has  there  been  the 
incentive  to  absolutely  find  the  other 
measures  by  which  it  might  be  possible. 
I  feel  that  the  Budget  Committee  has 
left  in  enough  revenue  to  provide  the 
transitional  funding  that  is  necessary 
As  has  been  pointed  out.  the  proposal 
provides  for  a  fill  rate  equal  to  the  fill 
capacity  in  1981. 

In  1982.  $1,047  billion  is  provided  in 
the  Budget  Committee  proposal  which  is 
enough  to  provide  substantial  transition 
funding.  It  is  not  enough,  I  agree,  to  fill 
the  reserve  to  capacity  that  the  Senator 
supports  and  that  I  support. 

But  I  do  not  believe  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  just  adding 
half  the  amount  really  solves  either  prob- 
lem that  we  wish  to  address.  It  does  not 
provide  the  funding  that  I  think  will  be 
necessary  to  give  us  the  latitude  that  we 
need  in  a  substantial  strategic  petroleum 
reserve,  nor  does  it  address  the  need  for 
the  Energy  Committee  to  exert  its  full 
effort  in  finding  alternative  methods  for 
funding  the  reserve. 

Is  there  anyone  else  wishing  to  speak 
in  opposition? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  my  col- 
league will  yield,  I  wish  to  propound 
some  questions  to  either  the  Senator  or 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  and  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference, or  both,  but  I  am  one  of  those 
who  has  been  sort  of  leading  the  charge 
along  with  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey—in fact  my  staff  tells  me  I  made 
about  19  statements  on  SPRO  on  the 
Senate  floor  trying  to  get  the  last  ad- 
ministration to  speed  up  the  fill  rate  and 
now  I  am  in  somewhat  of  a  dilemma.  I 
do  not  want  to  do  violence  to  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  with  reference  to  the 
budget  process.  But  can  someone  advise 
me  if  everything  is  defeated  then  what  is 
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the  status,  if  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico can  tell  me  what  happens  then? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  If  Senator  St«- 
VENS'  fails  and  Senator  McClure's  fails, 
the  money  left  for  SPRO  in  this  recon- 
ciliation is  sufficient  to  allow  the  fill  rate 
in  1981  equal  to  the  existing  fill  capacity, 
that  is,  about  168  million  barrels  in  total 
flU  capacity.  There  will  be  $1,047  biUion 
left  if  nothing  else,  if  both  amendments 
fail,  in  outlays  m  1982.  That  is  sufficient 
to  allow  an  even  higher  rate  of  fill  than 
the  1980  fill  rate  if  we  combine  it  with 
only  a  meager  private  sector  approach. 
Certainly  some  part  of  this  is  going  to  be 
fillable  by  the  private  sector,  resulting 
from  some  enticement  to  retain  inven- 
tories in  excess  of  normal.  In  addition, 
when  we  are  all  finished  with  that  if  Con- 
gress did  nothing  else,  there  would  still 
be  $820  million  in  1983  left  in  these 
projections. 

Mr.  DOLE.  At  what  rate?  Is  that  110,- 
000  or  115,000  barrels? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  At  that  very  end  in 
1983,  if  nothing  else  happened,  that  will 
be  between  70,000  and  85,000.  But  that  is 
the  lowest  and  that  would  be  in  1983. 
That  would  be  1  Vz  full  years  before  that 
occurred  during  which  time  we  could  be 
looking  at  alternatives  and,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  because  he  comes  to  the  fioor 
understanding  this  process,  if  that  hap- 
pened, we  are  not  stuck  in  concrete.  The 
worst  that  could  happen  is  that  the 
Energy  Committee  would  have  to  change 
the  level  of  authorization  for  SPRO  and 
then  we  would  go  look,  and  if  it  did  not 
come  through,  and  I  am  confident  it  wiU 
myself,  but  if  it  did  not.  we  can  come 
back  through  this  process  and  change  it 
again.  There  is  not  anything  around  here 
that  is  binding  forever.  We  just  believe 
the  only  way  to  get  off  this  idea  of  paying 
for  It  dollar  for  dollar  and  putting  it  in 
the  ground  under  a  national  law  that 
says  you  cannot  ever  take  it  out  unless 
there  is  a  national  emergency,  and  a  20- 
percent  shortfall  is  the  criteria,  is  to 
make  some  good  faith  effort,  which  I  am 
confident  the  chairman  will  attempt.  But, 
you  really  do  not  have  the  pressure  on  to 
try  to  find  some  way  to  take  that  valu- 
able tisset,  which  is  increasing  every  year, 
and  avoid  putting  the  taxpayers'  dollar 
in  the  ground  to  increase  the  amount  of 
that  oil.  which  cannot  even  be  used. 
There  is  another  way  to  do  it.  That  is 
what  the  whole  theory  is. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  just  ask  one  more  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Sure. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  national  security,  and  the  way  this 
is  designed  we  will  almost  have  to  be  in 
a  war  before  we  can  use  it.  It  would  not 
have  to  be  an  armed  confiict  but  border 
on  that.  Has  any  thought  been  given  to 
somehow  charging  this  to  defense?  It 
seems  to  me  that,  in  effect,  is  what  it  is. 
Has  that  been  considered  by  the  appro- 
priate committees?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired.  All  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
whatever  time  I  need  on  the  resolution. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  hope  that  Senator 
McClure.  Senator  Bradley,  Senator 
Dole,  and  four  or  five  other  Senators 
who  have  had  a  very,  very  grave  con- 
cern in  this  area,  and  some  House  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  concerned,  would 
take  the  message  from  the  Senate  in  the 
event  the  Budget  Committee  prevails  as 
a  serious  opportunity  to  sit  down  and  ex- 
plore all  avenues,  one  of  which  obviously 
is  the  one  the  Senator  just  suggested. 

Here  we  are,  our  new  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  Defense,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  saying  we  need  to  increase  our 
military.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  about  that.  I  think  the  people 
clearly  expect  that  has  to  happen.  But 
we  have  not  responded  by  saying,  "What 
about  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve?" 
Nor  have  they. 

We  merely  said,  continue  as  they  have 
and  let  the  Department  of  Energy  do 
this  and  let  them  own  it  when  it  is  fln- 
i.'ihed  and  let  them  be  the  ones  who  have 
to  allocate  it  in  the  event  we  have  this 
crisis  the  Senator  described. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  good  time  in  our  in- 
ternational history  and  in  our  fiscal 
history  to  be  realistic  about  where  this 
money  should  come  from.  It  is  still  going 
to  be  tax  dollars,  and  we  understand 
that.  But  it  might  very  well  be  that  they 
tnemselves  could  produce  some  of  the 
flexibility  in  terms  of  its  use  that  is 
lacking  now.  Maybe  if  it  were  military, 
it  would  not  have  to  be  in  the  grouiid 
pending  the  crisis  the  Senator  has  spoken 
of.  Maybe  in  4  or  5  years  they  will  asssess 
their  needs  and  assess  the  world  and 
decide  they  want  to  use  part  of  it,  all  of 
which  would  make  it  far  more  palatable 
to  those  who  are  very  concerned. 

We  will  have  $12  billion  if  the  Mc- 
Clure amendment  passes:  with  $3  bil- 
lion put  back  in,  the  President's  recom- 
mendation, we  will  have  $12  biUion  au- 
thorized to  be  spent  for  SPRO  at  that 
point  in  history. 

I  think  you  would  acknowledge  if  we 
are  on  that  course  we  have  barely  b3?im. 
That  certainly  is  not  the  reserve  of  the 
type  that  anybody  has  said  we  ought  to 
have.  This  Senator  believes  the  Pll  rate 
that  is  going  to  be  remaining,  if  these 
amendments  are  defeated,  is  enough  to 
stay  on  the  path;  that  allowable  money, 
the  authorization  money,  is  enough  for 
the  appropriators  to  increase  the  fill.  It 
will  not  be  there  for  a  long  time,  but  for 
a  year  or  so.  an  increased  fill  rate  will  be 
there  while  we  put  the  pressure  on  to 
see  what  is  a  better  method  than  doing 
it  this  way. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Let  me  address  the  Sena- 
tor's concern  about  national  security  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  real  concern  and.  as 
I  said  earlier,  budget  action  reduces  out- 
lay by  $3  billion  in  the  SPRO.  and  it  is  a 
green-eyeshade  approach  to  national  se- 
curity. It  is  an  attempt  to  save  $13  bil- 
lion for  a  short-term  budgetary  reason. 
Let  us  just  try  to  think  this  through.  If 
we  have  a  threat  to  our  national  security 
a  Ukely  area  where  this  threat  might  be 
manifest   is   the   Persian   Gulf.   If  the 


threat  Indeed  is  manifest  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  we  will  more  than  likely  lose  oil 
supplies.  If  we  lose  the  oil  supplies  we 
will  not  be  able  to  mobilize  our  military  to 
the  degree  that  we  would  if  we  had  oil 
and,  therefore,  our  effectiveness  in  de- 
fending the  Persian  Gulf  area  will  be 
impaired. 

The  point  is  that  it  makes  no  sense  to 
spend  $150  billion  for  weapons  procure- 
ment, $184  biUion  on  defense,  and  not 
spend  $3  biUion  to  buy  oU  and  put  It  in 
stockpUe.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

I  might  point  out  for  my  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ftaance, 
because  I  know  he  is  interested  and  I 
know  he  has  been  on  this  fioor  with  me 
any  number  of  times  calling  for  the  fiU 
of  SPRO.  that  this  position  of  defense 
mobilization  but  no  oU  stockpUe  is  pre- 
cisely the  position  the  Japanese  found 
themselves  in  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor. 

So  I  think  there  are  compelling  na- 
tional security  reasons  to  fiU  this  stra- 
tegic reserve.  I  think  it  makes  emment 
sense  to  take  it  from  the  defense  budget. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  defense  measure,  and  it  is 
clearly  the  most  pressing  and  immediate 
threat  to  our  national  security. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  address  the  re- 
sponse of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  How  wiU  things 
be  affected  if  we  only  partially  fund  this? 
WeU,  one  way  they  wiU  be  affected  is  that 
purchase  of  oU  for  the  strategic  reserve 
is  long  term,  6  months,  9  months.  12 
months.  You  have  to  know  the  money  is 
coming  before  you  can  buy  the  oil.  If  you 
cut  it  off,  and  when  Congress  sees  the 
message  the  budget  is  going  to  be  cut, 
that  WiU  affect  that  process. 

Second,  I  think  the  price  for  the  oU  is 
directly  related  to  a  steady  purchase.  If 
you  cut  it  off  and  start  it  again  you  are 
going  to  be  buying  oil  at  a  much  higher 
price,  and  more  than  likely  are  going  into 
the  spot  market  to  buy  the  oU. 

These  are  not  insignificant  economic 
considerations,     in     addition     to     the 
national      security      ccHisiderations      I 
mentioned. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield?  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  correctly  said  that  fUling  at 
the  existing  fiU  rate  for  which  there  is 
enough  money  wiU  fiU  the  existing  stor- 
age capacity.  But  what  he  has  not  said  is 
that  there  is  a  phase  2  to  storage  capac- 
ity that  has  been  authorized,  it  has  been 
funded,  and  it  is  intended  to  expand  that 
storage  capacity.  The  money  made  avaU- 
able  under  the  budget  resolution  would 
not  include  the  money  that  is  necessary 
to  buy  the  oU  to  fiU  that  storage  which 
WiU  be  made  avaUable  during  fiscal  1982. 
So  we  should  not  leave  a  misperception 
that  the  Budget  Committee  money  wiU 
fUl  aU  of  the  facilities  which  wiU  t>e 
available  during  1982.  If  we  do  not  find 
more  money,  there  wiU  be  faculties  buUt. 
available,  and  ready  to  be  fiUed  but  no  oU 
to  put  in  them. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Do  I  imderstand  that  phase 
2  wiU  happen  in  fiscal  1982? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  underway  now 
and  it  is  happenmg  in  fiscal  1981  and 
in  fiscal  1982. 
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Air  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
by  all  three  Senators. 

I  guess  what  the  Budget  Committee  is 
suggesting  is  that  we  just  sort  of  post- 
pone this  for  a  while  on  the  assumption 
that  something  will  happen,  and  I  mean 
that  sincerely,  that  something,  that  the 
administrat.on  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee will  devise  a  plan  where  we  can 
get  to  the  mi  rate  of  230,000  barrels 
per  day :  is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  You  are  confident  that 
that  will  happen? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Senator,  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  country  should  insist 
that  that  happen,  and  there  is  no  v/ay 
it  is  going  to  happen  until  we  decide  we 
are  not  going  to  put  this  many  billions 
of  tax  dollars  into  the  ground. 

I*  we  put  the  people  of  this  country, 
the  best  financial  people— this  President 
and  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  kind  of  Americans  with  financial  in- 
novativeness— to  work  on  it,  because 
Congress  has  said,  "We  are  just  not 
going  to  do  it  this  way,"— I  am  confident 
they  are  going  to  find  a  wav. 

The  230,000  barrels  the  Senator  men- 
tioned. I  am  not  confident  that  that  is 
going  to  go  into  the  ground  in  the  way 
we  have  done  it  in  the  past. 

I  mean  there  have  been  plenty  of  prob- 
lems with  that,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
people  who  are  not  so  sure  it  is  going  to 
work  after  you  got  it  in  there.  I  am 
saying  we  need  a  reserve  buildup  ve.'v 
soon  at  about  that  many  barrels  a  day. 
Whether  it  comes  with  increased  priva'.e 
sector  storage  that  is  projected  and  that 
they  receive  some  kind  of  incentive  to 
do  It,  along  with  some  kind  of  a  p-i- 
vate  financing  with  certificates  of  de- 
posit or  futures  so  you  can  also  put  it 
mto  some  kind  of  a  reserve  of  this  type 
when  you  combine  them  the  goal  ought 
to  be  what  you  described. 

I  would  also  say,  when  the  good 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  suggests  a 
scenario  where  our  fleet  does  not  have 
enough  oU  at  some  point  because  of  a 
temporary  interrupUon.  even  he  is  not 
suggesting  that  this  would  be  availaMe 
for  that  because  it  is  obvious  that  Con- 
gress would  have  to  change  all  the  laws 
on  the  books  because  that  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  event  of  a  20-percent  short- 
rau  and  a  declaration  of  national 
emergency. 

We  produce  8.5  million  barrels  a  day 
domestically.  That  is  where  you  would 
get  the  oil  for  that  fleet,  not  out  of  the 
salt  domes  that  handle  this  oil  now  in 
the  event  of  a  very  short  interruption. 

But  it  is  an  economic  situation  if  we 
have  a  long  term,  long  interruption  we 
have  all  been  talking  about.  To  mix  that 
with  our  8.5  million  to  see  how  we  can 
minimize  the  economic  catastrophe  we 
have  is  what  I  am  talking  about 

On  the  other  hand,  the  military  might 
want  a  reserve  which,  I  think,  we  have 
been  discussing  here,  which  could  be 
completely  different.  It  could  be  the  very 
reserve  we  are  speaking  of,  but  it  would 
be  a  reserve  nonetheless.  U  the  military 
got  mtc  a  bind  on  a  temporary  basis 
they  would  have  more  supply  than  they" 
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have  been  presently  buying.  They  have 
a  pretty  good  reserve  now. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Do  I  understand  the  chair- 
iuan  correctly  that  if  the  Appropriations 
Committee  decides  to  speed  up  the  fill 
rate  and.  perhaps,  in  8  or  9  months  at 
a  speeded-up  rate  it  will  run  out  of  mon- 
ey, is  the  Senator  prepared,  as  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  in  a  timely 
fashion  to  come  back  to  Congress,  if  we 
have  not  worked  out  some  pians,  the 
administration  has  not  worked  out  some 
plans,  to  either  through  a  supplemental 
appropriation  or  some  legislative  appro- 
priation ask  for  additional  money? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  prepared.  I  do 
not  know  precisely  what  event  would  oc- 
cur. I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  second 
concurrent  budget  resolution  in  August 
or  September,  but  the  answer  to  your 
question  is  "Yes. " 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee  does  that  mean  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  would 
come  back  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  request  the  extra  $1.5  billion  to  fi- 
nance the  strategic  petroleum  reserve' 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Senator  Dole  asked  me  the  hypothetical 
in  the  event  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee wan<-ed  to  take  the  money  that 
is  left  for  the  stratesic  petroleum  re- 
serve, absent  the  new  money  from  the 
Stevens  amendment,  absent  the  new 
money  provided  by  McClure 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  money  that  is  left 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  money  that  is 
there,  can  they  provide  that  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  increase  the  daily  fill, 
and  my  answer  was  yes.  But  it  would 
certainly  run  out  sooner  than  the  year 
and  a  half  I  have  described. 

He  asked  if  that  occurred  and  we  had 
not  found  some  private  sector,  some  fi- 
nancial approach,  some  combination  of 
military,  the  old  idea  of  SPRO  and  some 
private,  and  we  had  none  of  those  in 
place  would  I  be  disposed  to  support  con- 
tinuing the  fill,  which  would  mean  we 
would  have  to  add  budget  authority  to 
the  Energy  Committee,  and  my  answer 
was  yes. 

I  did  not  want  to  commit  to  what  point 
in  time.  At  first,  it  seemed  like  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  next  year  sounded  right 
I  did  not  want  to  limit  that  to  that.  That 
is  pretty  quick,  it  is  a  few  months  awav. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  That  assumes  what  fill 
rate?  You  would  be  willing  to  come  back 
and  ask  for  increased  budget  expendi- 
tures for  the  strategic  reserve  if  you  used 
up  the  money  by  purchasing  the  oil  at 
what  rate? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  not 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Three-hundred  thou- 
sand barrels  as  the  Senator  is  on  record 
as  suggesting  last  year? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
200.000  or  230.000.  I  am  merely  saying 
that  certainlv  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee can  provide  within  its  jurisdiction 
for  filling  faster  than  it  is  being  filled 
now.  and  there  would  be  monev  for  that. 
If  they  want  to  go  to  200.000  I  am  not 
going  to  obiect.  That  would  be  another 
piece  of  legislation. 
As  you  know,  it  probably  would  be  in 


the  appropriations  bill.  I  am  not  gOine 
to  object.  I  do  not  want  it  to  stretch  out 
so  that  we  are  proved  right.  I  think  in  8 
or  9  months  we  ought  to  know  that 
answer  to  whether  or  not  we  can  find 
another  mechanism  or  combination  of 
mechanisms,  Senator. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  this  20-percent  number  that  is  being 
thrown  around  expires  on  September  30. 
That  is  when  the  legislation  that  sets  this 
number  expires. 

It  would  be  this  Senator's  hope — and 
I  think  it  is  the  hope  of  many  Senators 
in  this  body — that  we  move  away  from 
controls  and  allocations.  So  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  20-percent  number  that  is 
going  to  disappear  in  the  air  in  a  pufif  of 
smoke  in  September,  particularly  if  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  have  their  way  about  what  might 
replace  those  controls  and  allocations. 

So  I  think  one  should  not  be  locked  into 
a  20-percent  number. 

The  second  thing  is  that  the  lEA,  the 
International  Energy  Agency,  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  discussion  as  to  what  should 
constitute  a  common  draw-down  policy. 
The  numbers  that  are  being  thrown 
around  there  are  much,  much  lower  than 
20  percent.  So  I  think  the  Senator  should 
know  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
the  time  been  used  up  for  the  Stevens 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BRADLEY-.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  current  parliamentary  situation,  we 
have  already  agreed  to  vote  on  one 
amendment  at  2  o'clock,  is  that  correct? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  There  are  two  amendments  back 
to  back  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  What  is  the  second 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sec- 
ond rmendment  is  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment. The  first  amendment  is  the  Riegle 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
time  on  the  Stevens  amendment  h«»s  ex- 
nired— and  <t  has  expired— it  will  then 
be  the  second  amendment  and  there  is 
no  further  amendment  pending  to  be 
voted  upon,  is  that  correct? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
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McClure  amendment  is  pending,  but  we 
will  not  have  a  back-to-back  vote. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  agreement  enterea 
into  is  that  following  the  disposal  of  the 
Stevens'  amendment  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  be  recognized  to  offer 
an  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  i; 
the  agreement. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  upon  disposal  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  it  would  then  be  in  order  to  ofifer 
a  further  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  a  perfecting  amendment.  If 
that  did  not  succeed,  another  perfecting 
amendment  would  be  in  order.  That  is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  upon  the 
disposal  of  any  perfecting  amendment, 
another  perfecting  amendment  may  be 

offered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct:  that  is  correct  whether 
or  not  it  succeeds. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry.  In  the  8 
minutes  between  now  and  the  time  the 
Riegle  amendment  is  voted  on,  another 
perfecting  amendment  could  be  offered 
and  be  the  pending  business  at  the  end 

of  that  sequence?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ste- 
vens amendment  has  not  been  set  aside. 
If  it  had  been,  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  understand  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ste- 
vens amendment  has  not  yet  been  laid 
aside.  If  it  were  laid  aside,  that  would 
be  true. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  unless  it  Is  laid 
aside,  it  remains  the  pending  amend- 
ment until  the  hour  of  2  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  yield  for  a  question.  I  am 
just  catching  up  with  respect  to  his  off- 
set by  trying  to  reinstitute  $3  billion  for 
SPRO,  that  we  are  going  to  make  that 
up  with  the  cuts  of  six -tenths  of  a  per- 
cent from  all  programs,  save  and  except- 
ing the  050  defense  function;  is  that 
correct? 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sent 
a  modification  to  the  desk  a  little  earlier, 
because  the  figures  provided  to  me  by 
the  Budget  Committee  had  not  included 
in  their  calculations  the  effect  of  the  na- 
tional debt  and  the  social  security  trust 
func^  The  figures  were  modified  to  indi- 
cate a  reduction  in  budget  authority  of 
1.5  percent  in  1982;  1.4  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  and  outlays  would  be  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  1982  and  eight- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  1983.  with  the 
proviso  that  no  committee  shall  be  re- 


quired to  reduce  budget  authority  asso- 
ciated with  revenues  to  trust  funds;  and 
provided  further  that  no  committee  shall 
be  required  to  reduce  budget  authority 
nor  outlays  associated  with  interest  on 
the  public  debt. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Am  I  to  understand, 
then,  that  social  security  is  not  affected? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the 

Stevens  amendment?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 
I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  minority 
manager  would  agree  to  charge  that 
equally  to  both  sides. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  ao.  those 

conditions  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  22 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  22  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  iMr.  Riegle).  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr.  Cochr'.n" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <  Mr. 
Pressler  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  De- 
CoNciNi),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNCASi.  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  anno'once  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers  >  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  DeConcini  >  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  55.  as  follows: 


NAYS— 56 


Abdnor  Gmaolejr  Packwood 

Andrewi  Hatch  Percy 

Armmrong  H&tfleld  Proxmlre 

Baker  Hawkins  Qiutyle 

Boschwltz  HayakAwa  Roth 

Byrd.  HMbz  Rudman 

Harry  F..  Jr.  Helms  Schmltt 

ClMfee  HoUlngi  Simpaon 

Cohen  Humphrey  specter 

D'Amato  Jepten  StaOoitl 

Dacforth  Kaoaebaum  Stennia 

Denton  Ka<rt,ftn  Steven* 

Dole  Lasalt  Symma 

Domenld  Lugar  Thunnond 

Durenberger  Matblaa  Tower 

East  MattlDgly  WaUop 

Gam  MoClure  Warner 

Goldwater  MurkowBkl  We&cker 

Gorton  NlcklM 

NOT  VOTING — 6 

Bumpers  DeConcini  Tscogas 

Cochran  Pressler  WUUams 

So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  22)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE   ON    Ul"   AMENDMENT    NO.    2S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Steveks). 
unprinted  amendment  No.  28.  On  this 
cuestion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  tailed 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mssissippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
rh)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  PRESSLER)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. ^.    ,  ..  ^ 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Serator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers*. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  DeCon- 
cini) the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr  TsoNGAS).  and  the  Soiator  from 
New  Jersey  <Mr.  Williams)  are  neces- 
sar.ly  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ar^ona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  would  vote  "nay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  23. 
nays  71.  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  51  Leg-1 
YEAS — 23 


[Rollcall  Vote  No    50  Leg.) 
YEAS— 39 


Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Burdlck 

Bjrrd.  Robert  C 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Cranston 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Eagleton 


Exon 

Ford 

Gienn 

Hart 

HelUn 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lang 


MatBunaga 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Nunn 

Pell 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

S,irhanjes 

S.TaBer 

Zorlnsky 


Blden 

Bmd:ey 

Cannon. 

CmnstOQ 

Dodd 


Hayakawa  Moynlhan 

Huddleston  Murkowakl 

Inouye  P*U 

Jackson  Saitoanea 

Kennedy  Specter 


Durenberger       Leahy  |!ij!^ 

pyjrt  Matsunaga         ZorlnaKy 

Glenn  Metaenbaum 

NAYS— 71 


Hart 

Hatch 

H^&eld 

Hawkins 

HefUn 

H-'ns 

Hdms 

Hoiungs 

H  mphrey 

Jqaen 

'HiryF.Jr.    Gam  i°^222Sm 

Byrd.  Robert  O.  Goldwater  SSS^^ 

Chafee  Gorton  ^-«h 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

ArmatroDg 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 


C^hen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Deoton 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenld 

Eagleton 

East 

Exon 
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Levlii 

Packwnod 

Schmitt 

UkB 

PtJTcy 

SunpAon 

Lu«kr 

Proxmipe 

StaSord 

Mathlma 

Pnror 

Stennla 

MMUngly 

Quayle 

Symma 

McClure 

Randolph 

Thurmond 

Melclier 

Riegle 

Towar 

MitcbeU 

Roth 

W&Uop 

NlCklM 

Rudmaji 

W&iiDier 

NUDSl 

Saaaer 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTINO— 6 

Bumpan 

DeCoDcliu 

Tacngas 

Oocbnm 

Preaaler 

WlUlanu 

UMI 


So  Mr.  Stevens'  amendment  <UP  No. 
28)  was  rejected 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLDINGS.  I  move  to  lay  tJiat 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMINDMENT  NO.  29 

(Subeequently    numbered    amendment    No. 
34) 

(Purpoee:  To  restore  funds  for  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

lAi.  KENNEDY.  May  we  have  order. 
Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
LBY)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  29 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  3.  beginning  with  >52, 144.000.000" 
In  line  17,  strike  out  through  "$47,694,000.- 
000"  In  line  20  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  •$49,825,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $33,945,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982:  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $56,228,000,000 
^nd  outlays  by  $44.694.000.000 '. 

On  page  6.  beginning  with  ■$3,714,000,000  ' 
In  line  10.  strike  out  through  "$3,628,000,000" 
in  line  13  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "$714,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $404,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  and  $660,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $628,000,000". 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  just  offered  restores 
the  figure  of  $3  billiMi  to  the  budget  for 
the  strategic  i>etroleum  reserve.  That 
brings  the  number  for  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  to  the  number  that  the 
Reagan  sidministration  proposed  in  its 
budget,  the  number  of  $3.8  billion. 

SENATE    SCHEDULE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield 
with  the  understanding  that  he  will  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor?  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
what  the  schedule  will  be  for  the  rest  of 


the  day  and  into  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  minority  leader,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  yielding 
so  that  we  can  pursue  this  subject  which 
began  with  a  colloquy  with  the  minority 
leader. 

Madam  President,  I  would  say,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  minority  leader's  question, 
we  have  done  a  canvass  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  about  the  number  of  amend- 
ments remaining,  and  it  would  appear 
that  there  are  three,  perhaps  four,  that 
would  be  offered  on  this  side.  I  do  not 
expect  more  time  than  the  time  allocated 
for  the  amendment  itself  to  be  utilized, 
that  is  to  say,  I  would  not  expect  exten- 
sive time  to  be  yielded  on  the  resolution. 
I  wonder  if  the  minority  leader  can 
tell  us  what  he  sees  in  prospect  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle  before  we  make  a  deci- 
sion on  today  or  tomorrow  or  thereafter 
in  the  matter  of  trying  to  finish  this  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent I  would  venture  there  may  be  an- 
other dozen  amendments  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  or  there  may  not  be,  and  the 

reason  I  say  there  may  not  be 

Mr.  BAKER.  Do  I  get  a  choice? 
[  Laughter.  ] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  reason  I 
say  there  may  not  be,  I  understand  Mr. 
Chafee  may  have  a  package  that  would 
be  coming  along  a  little  later,  and  in  that 
package  are  some  several  items  in  which 
we  are  interested  also  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  depending  upon  the  outcome 
of  that  vote,  it  might  not  be  necessary  to 
call  up  amendments  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  that  would  be  directed  to  some  of 
the  Individual  items  in  the  package. 

I  think  we  can  dispose  of  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr  Bradley,  and  then  depend- 
ing upon  whether  or  not  there  would  still 
be  the  vote  on  the  McClure  substitute,  it 
would  then  be  our  turn  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  and  rather  than  call  up  a  package 
at  that  time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  we 
would  hope  to  go  with  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN  that  would  deal  with  cer- 
tain education  programs. 

Then  if  Mr.  Chafez  would  call  up  his 
package  amendment,  the  outcome  of  that 
vote  might  determine  whether  or  not 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  would 
be  going  for  individual  items  within  the 
package  and,  perhaps,  not. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  may  I  say  to  the 
majority  leader,  in  any  event  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  finish  the  action  on  this  reso- 
lution no  later  than  some  time  on 
Wednesday.  If  we  ran  the  full  time  out, 
it  would  go  through  into  the  early  part 
of  next  week,  but  we  have  no  intention  of 
stringing  out  the  debate  and  no  desire 
to  string  out  the  debate.  We  are  simply 
hoping  to  get  some  votes  on  a  few 
amendments  to  keep  people  in  groups 
from  falling  through  the  holes  in  the 
President's  "safety  net,"  and  then  we  are 
ready  to  have  a  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
resolution. 

There  is  no  desire  to  delay,  no  desire 
to  string  it  out.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  in  any  event 
I  think  we  would  go  no  later  than  on 


Wednesday,  conceivably  we  could  finish 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  assumed  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  intends 
to  offer  this  amendment  during  the 
course  of  today? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  It  is  my  intention  to 
follow  Senator  Moynihan. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Of  course,  we  have  the  Senator  from 
Idaho's  substitute  and — might  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  wanted  to  address 
a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see and  the  minority  leader,  too,  be- 
cause I  do  have  a  substitute  pending 
that  will  follow  after  the  Bradley 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

It  would  be  my  intention  to  offer  the 
substance  of  my  substitute  as  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  in  the  event  the  Bradley 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  and  have  a 
vote  on  it  rather  than  upon  the  substi- 
tute in  order  to  preserve  greater  parlia- 
mentary flexibility  in  the  further  con- 
sideration of  this  matter. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
Then  after  the  vote  on  the  McClure 
amendment  there  would  be  a  vote  on 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Moynihan  be- 
cause we  would  prefer  Mr.  Chafee  going 
with  his  package.  We  do  not  rule  out 
the  possibility  of  our  offering  a  package 
if  that  package  should  fail,  but  a  good 
many  of  us  over  here  feel  like  we  will 
support  it.  So  we  will  go  then  to  Mr. 
Moynihan  and  then  go  to  Mr.  Chafee 
on  the  package. 

I  will  say  then,  Madam  President,  that 
we  ought  to  finish  no  later  than  on 
Wednesday  even  without  going  late  into 
the  evening  either  today  or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
Let  me  suggest  this,  to  get  a  better 
reading  on  how  things  are  going  to  go. 
that  we  leave  intact  the  suggestion  that 
we  might  be  late  tonight.  I  would  like  to 
avoid  that,  if  possible,  and  as  soon  as  we 
get  a  little  further  along  I  will  address 
that  issue  once  more. 
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ASSASSINATION  ATTEMPT  ON 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  advise  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  have  been  advised  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  the 
target  of  a  shot  fired  at  him  a  few  mo- 
ments ago?  He  was  not  hit.  His  press  sec- 
retary. Mr.  James  S.  Brady,  was  hit  and 
wounded  very  seriously.  One  police  offi- 
cer and.  perhaps,  one  Secret  Service  man 
were  hit,  as  well. 

The  President  is  well.  He  was  not  in- 
jured, but  apparently  there  were  other 
injuries. 

I  have  no  other  detail,  but  as  soon  as 
these  details  are  supplied  I  will,  of  course, 
report  them  to  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.' 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
am  going  to  proceed  with  my  amend- 
ment, but  I  must  say  that  as  one  Senator 


I  am  in  a  state  of  some  anxiety  about  the 
events  the  majority  leader  has  just  con- 
veyed to  the  Senate.  I  hope  we  will  have 
a  chance  to  reflect  upon  these  events  in 
the  next  few  days,  and  that  we  might 
address  ourselves  in  some  way  to  the  un- 
derlying sickness  that  exists  in  a  society 
where  these  kinds  of  events  become  com- 
monplace. 

Not  only  can  they  not  be  tolerated,  but 
there  must  be  a  conviction  of  each  in- 
dividual to  see  that  they  are  not  toler- 
ated within  his  own  experience,  that  the 
attitudes  that  lead  to  this  kind  of  thing 
are  rejected  categorically  by  all  Amer- 
icans.   

BUDGET    RESOLUTION    OF    RECON- 
CILIATION AND  INSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

UP  AMENDMENT   NO.    2B 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President,  let 
me  go  on  with  this  amendment  in  the 
wake  of  this  news  by  simply  saying  that 
the  Senate  has  recorded  itself  in  the  pre- 
vious vote  to  reject  $1.5  billion  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  My  amend- 
ment would  place  $3  billion  for  the  re- 
serve, bringing  it  to  $3.8  billion,  which  is 
the  Reagan  administration's  budget  fig- 
ure. 

Now,  having  seen  the  vote  on  a  pre- 
vious amendment,  I  am  not  at  all  op- 
timistic that  my  amendment  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate. 

But  let  me  say  that  the  failure  to  ac- 
cept my  amendment,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration number,  or  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  a  green 
eyeshade  approach  to  national  defense. 

We  are  spending  $1.85  billion  for  de- 
fense and  we  cannot  find  $3  billion  to 
put  oil  into  a  reserve. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  events  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  today  attest,  the  war  con- 
tinues to  rage.  It  could  spread  and  it 
could  lead  to  a  drop  in  production  of 
several  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

The  United  States  is  not  prepared  for 
that  event.  We  have  no  cushion  to  ab- 
sorb that  kind  of  loss  of  oil.  Our  econ- 
omy would  be  thrown  into  a  catastrophe. 

And  to  make  matters  even  more  poign- 
ant for  my  colleagues  who  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  issues  of  national  defense,  the 
most  probable  threat  is  the  Soviet  Union, 
one  area  that  the  Soviets  might  move. 
If  the  Persian  Gulf  was  cut  off.  we  would 
not  have  the  oil  sufficient  to  mobilize  our 
economy  to  continue  our  military  efforts 
to  defend  the  vital  interests  of  this 
country. 

So,  Madam  President,  there  is  a  clear 
national  security  reason  for  this  amend- 
ment. There  is  a  clear  economic  security 
reason  for  this  amendment.  I  know  that 
the  opponents  have  suggested  that  we 
have  alternate  means  of  financing,  that 
we  can  do  it  in  the  private  sector  or  we 
could  do  it  by  Government  bonds.  But 
let  me  assure  the  Senate  that  none  of 
these  measures  are  in  place  today,  so 
that  if  we  fail  to  authorize  moneys  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  and  a 
catastrophe  occurs  at  this  moinent  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  we  will  have  no  oil 


flowing  into  a  reserve.  If  it  happens  6 
months  from  now  and  we  are  depending 
on  the  other  mechanisms,  we  will  have 
no  oil  flowing  into  a  reserve. 

Let  me  say  that  this  is  an  amendment 
of  $3  billion.  The  Budget  Committee  re- 
ported a  reconciliation  bill  that  was  $2.3 
billion  under  the  administration  request. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  this  reconcilia- 
tion bill,  there  cannot  be  defense  author- 
izations cut  in  the  areas  of  the  largest 
defense  expenditures. 

So  that  we  are  in  a  position  here  of 
talking  about  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve as  a  defense  issue  and  unable  to 
make  that  tradeoff  in  this  bill.  What  I 
am  arguing  is  that  the  $2.3  biUion  that 
the  Budget  Committee  came  under  the 
Reagan  administration  be  applied  to  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  and  that  the 
$700  million  additional  could  certainly 
be  obtained  out  of  the  $185  billion  budget 
authorization  that  is  going  to  be  passing 
through  this  body  in  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution. 

Madam  President,  I  would  argue  as 
strongly  as  I  can  that  there  is  no  better 
way  to  spend  an  energy  dollar  than  to 
buy  oil  and  put  it  in  the  reserve.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  spend  dollars  for  na- 
tional security,  given  the  present  world 
circumstances,  the  probability  of  an  oU 
supply  interruption,  having  had  three  in 
the  last  7  years,  and  our  continued  de- 
pendence on  oil  for  our  economy  and  our 
miUtary  efforts. 

Madam  President.  I  know  that  there 
are  other  Members  on  the  floor  who 
would  like  to  speak  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  would  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  them  for  that  purpose  at  this  time, 
reserving  the  remainder  of  my  time  un- 
der my  control. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  in  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  9  seeks  to  instruct 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  to  reduce  the  budget  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  by  $3  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1982  and  by  $3  bUlion  in 
fiscal  vear  1983.  The  Comnuttee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  is  in  es- 
sence instructed  to  find  an  alternative 
funding  mechanism  for  financing  the 
SPR.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Bradley 
amendment  to  restore  the  $3  billion  for 

the  SPR.  ^      ^^ 

I  should  say  from  the  start  that  there 
is  no  other  item  in  the  energy  budget 
than  the  SPR  from  whence  $3  biUion 
could  be  cut.  especially  in  light  of  the 
budget  slashes  that  have  already  been 
proposed  by  the  administration.  SPR 
funds  are  almost  half  of  the  nondefense 
portion  of  the  Reagan  DOE  budget. 

Madam  President,  what  is  the  real  is- 
sue here? 

I  do  not  think  the  issue  is  whether 
the  SPR  program  is  functioning  properly 
and  is  worthy  of  support.  Senator 
Domenici,  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, would  no  doubt  agree  that  despite 
early  difficulties,  the  SPR  program  is 
now  working  weU.  There  are  118  million 
barrels  in  storage  and  another  27  million 


barrels  are  on  order,  bringing  the  total 
to  145  million  barrels  either  in  storage 
or  under  contract.  Right  now  the  SPR 
is  capable  of  drawing  down  at  a  rate  of 
1.7  million  barrels  per  day,  which  is 
about  36  percent  of  this  Nation's  current 
crude  oil  imports.  We  are  filling  the  SPR 
at  an  average  rate  of  about  207,000  bar- 
rels per  day  in  this  fiscal  year. 

On  July  23.  1980.  I  asked  the  GAO  to 
report  monthly  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  on  the 
progress  of  the  SPR  program  in  meeting 
its  legislative  mandates,  particularly  as 
to  the  rate  of  filling  the  SPR.  No  other 
energy  program  has  received  such  scru- 
tiny in  our  committee.  The  GAO  reports 
indicate  that  the  program  is  generally 
doing  well.  So  that  is  not  the  issue  here 
today. 

There  is  also  no  dispute  that  a  large 
SPR  is  an  important  element  of  our  na- 
tional security.  I  do  not  think  Senator 
Domenici  would  disagree  if  I  said  that  a 
large  SPR  is  essential  to  our  national  se- 
curity. The  Congress  said  last  year  in 
the  conference  report  on  the  Energy 
Security  Act: 

The  strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  should  be 
regarded  as  a  national  security  asset  of  para-, 
mount  importance. 

In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  overstate  the 
value  of  this  energy  program.  Both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  platf  mtos  in 
the  last  election  singled  out  the  SPR  to 
favor  a  rapid  fill  of  the  reserve.  As  the 
former  chairman  and  now  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources.  I  have  ex- 
amined all  of  our  Natitm's  energy  pro- 
grams. As  I  think  of  the  energy  programs 
that  will  yield  significant  benefits  to  our 
energy  posture  in  the  next  decade,  a  dec- 
ade that  is  certain  to  include  continued 
instability  in  the  Middle  East.  I  can  think 
of  no  other  energy  program  more  im- 
portant than  filling  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve. 

Next,  I  think  Senator  Domenici  would 
concede  that  there  is  no  disagree.-nent 
over  whether  the  Congress  should  seek 
an  alternative  method  of  financing  the 
SPR.  In  its  report  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  said : 

Further  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Committee. 
In  the  case  of  funding  for  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve,  that  the  Committee  will 
move  expeditiously  to  consider  and  report  an 
alternative  off-budget  funding  mechanism. 
When  such  an  alternative  mechanism  Is  de- 
veloped by  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  or  any  other  committee, 
and  is  enacted  into  law,  we  will  support  an 
appropriate  reduction  In  authorizations  for 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

The  Committee  oti  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  is  moving  rapidly  to  fulfill  this 
pledge.  Hearings  on  the  SPR  are  already 
scheduled  in  the  committee. 

I  certainly  would  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  effective  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire the  oil  companies  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  filling  the  SPR.  if  that  is  the 
will  of  the  Senate.  I  would  welcome  any 
other  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  re- 
duce the  budget  impact  of  the  SPR,  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  fill  the  reserve. 
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So  a  willingness  to  find  an  alternative 
means  of  financing  the  SPR  is  certainly 
not  the  issue. 
What  is  the  real  issue  here  today? 

The  question  is  simply  this.  We  have  a 
program  that  all  agree  is  functioning 
satisfactorily  and  is  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security.  Should  the  Congress 
yank  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year 
1983  funds  from  the  SPR  with  the  pious 
hope  that  a  new  and  effective  fiiumcing 
mechanism  will  be  enacted  and  imple- 
mented before  the  fiscal  year  1981  SPR 
funds  run  out?  That  is  the  key  issue.  The 
answer  of  course  is — that  depends  on 
how  confident  we  are  about  the  success 
of  the  alternative  financing  mechanism. 

Apparently,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  not  so  confident  about  the  alter- 
native funding  mechanism.  The  Presi- 
dent chose  to  request  full  funding  for 
the  SPR  even  though  it  is  the  single 
most  expensive  item  in  the  entire  DOE 
budget.  The  administration's  budget 
books  indicate  that  they  are  continuing 
to  search  for  alternative  funding  mecha- 
nisms. We  know  that  the  administration, 
including  several  agencies,  have  studied 
this  matter  intensely.  No  proposal  has 
been  sent  to  the  Congress. 

Last  week,  the  White  House  congres- 
sional liaison  told  our  staff  that  the 
White  House  favored  full  funding  for  the 
SPR.  although  a  half  hour  later  they 
changed  signals  and  said  that  they  have 
no  position  on  this  amendment.  That 
should  tell  you  how  confident  they  are 
about  the  alternative  financing  mecha- 
nisms. 

Yet  we  are  asked  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  rely  on  an  unspecified  alterna- 
tive fiuiding  mechanism  before  we  have 
even  completed  hearings  on  the  issue. 

Madam  President.  I  hope  the  day 
never  comes  that  other  programs  deemed 
essential  to  the  national  security  are 
treated  so  casually.  Despite  our  Nation's 
economic  difficulties.  I  believe  that  we 
can  afford  to  fund  programs  that  are 
vital  to  the  national  security.  I  believe 
we  can  wait  until  an  alternative  funding 
mechanism  is  proven  effective  before  we 
slash  the  budget  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve. 

It  is  obvious.  Madam  President,  that 
there  is  a  real  need  to  address  the  issue 
now  before  the  Senate. 

The  fact  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asked  for  $3  billion  for  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve,  the  acronymlc 
SPRO. 

I  sponsored  this  legislation  back  in 
1975.  I  regret  to  say  that  until  just  re- 
cently we  have  not  done  very  well  in 
implementing  that  legislation.  We  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  to  get  1  billion 
barrels  in  the  reserve. 

Madam  President,  anyone  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  events,  as  we  have  in  the  En- 
ergy Committee,  over  the  past  2  years  in 
connection  with,  our  investigation  on  the 
geopolitics  of  oil  wUl  say  categorically 
and  without  any  reservation,  as  we  did 
In  the  report,  that  the  chances  of  an 
interruption  in  the  1980's  is  for  real. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  engage  in  magic 
here.  Madam  President,  because  I  do  not 
profess  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen, 
but  prudence  tells  me  that  the  best  way 


to  be  prepared  to  deal  with  this  problem 
is  in  fact  to  be  prepared  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  The  President  understands  the 
need. 

Now  we  are  lost  in  a  bookkeeping  shuf- 
fle here  on  the  floor.  I  think  the  worst 
signal  that  we  could  send  during  these 
difficult  and  precarious  times  is  that  we 
are  cutting  out  the  money  for  SPRO.  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

Every  Member  will  have  to  face  that 
issue  if  we  have  a  cutoff  over  the  period 
that  we  face  ahead.  I  believe  that  it  is 
vital  and  essential,  as  an  element  at  least 
in  trying  to  bring  the  international  pric- 
ing of  oil  under  control,  that  we  have 
something  to  back  it  up.  And  that  some- 
thing needs  to  be  a  credible  strategic 
reserve. 

I  hope.  Madam  President,  that  this 
body  will  send  the  right  signal — up  to 
now  it  is  the  wrong  signal — that  we  are 
determined  to  protect  our  own  security 
and  the  economic  interests  of  the  West- 
em  world. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  say, 
"Well,  we  will  finance  SPRO  by  some 
other  means."  I  want  to  take  a  look  at 
it,  obviously. 

But  Madam  President,  there  is  only 
one  requirement,  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  that  is  to  get  on  with  the  business  of 
filling  that  strategic  reserve.  It  is  going 
well  thufi  far.  We  finally  got  it  moving 
again.  The  worst  thing  that  we  can  do  in 
tms  body  during  these  very  uncertain 
tmies  is  to  send  a  wrong  signal  and  not 
let  the  world  know  that  we  are  prepared 
to  deal  with  contingencies,  no  matter  how 
adverse. 

So  Madam  President,  I  hope  this  body 
Will  send  the  right  signal  and  support  the 
Bradley  amendment. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, not  too  long  ago,  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  coUeague,  Senator 
Armstrong,  was  asked  if  there  was  any- 
thing to  which  he  could  compare  the 
Senate's  expedited  schedule  on  the 
budget.  Senator  Armstrong's  response 
was.  "Have  you  ever  seen  a  dinosaur  gal- 
lop?" I  assume  he  was  referring  to  last 
year's  process. 

Pranldy.  I  wish  the  same  analogy  could 
be  used  for  the  strategic  petroletom  re- 
serve. Unfortionately.  instead  of  bring- 
ing the  petroleum  reserve  to  a  gallop, 
the  policies  of  recent  years  have  driven 
the  reserve  to  the  brink  of  the  same  fate 
suffered  by  the  real -life  dinosaurs:  that 
is  extinction. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Stevens  for 
his  efforts  to  impress  us  earlier  today  for 
the  need  for  SPR.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee on  his  eloquent  statement  on  this 
country's  needs  and  of  the  President's 
recognition  of  that  need. 

I  want  to  thank  and  congratulate  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  for  his  per- 
sistent leadership  and  efforts  to  make 
sure  we  avoid  the  fate  I  was  talking 
about  earlier.  Through  hearings  in  his 
committee  and  by  amendment  on  this 


fioor  to  various  bills,  he  has  aggressively 
defended  this  most  important  part  of  our 
energy  policy.  In  the  past  I  have  always 
been  with  him  in  his  efforts  to  provide 
for  our  national  security  and  today  I  am 
once  again  joining  him  by  supporting  his 
amendment. 

Now.  the  chedlenge  laid  down  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  not  merely  to  cut  Federal 
spending.  I  am  convinced  that  if  it  were 
just  that,  the  support  his  programs  have 
generated  would  hardly  be  the  spur  that 
got  the  dinosaur  to  gallop. 

Instead,  his  program  is  designed  to 
curb  and  then  reduce  inflation  and  to 
redirect  many  of  the  policies  of  the  Na- 
tional Government.  That  is  why  I  have 
voted — and  will  continue  to  vote — to 
support  his  efforts. 

President  Reagan  has  consistently  en- 
dorsed a  rapid  fill  rate  for  the  reserve. 
That  is  an  essential  element  in  reducing 
energy  cost  impact  on  inflation.  He  did 
not  make  any  changes  in  former  Presi- 
dent Carter's  budget  proposal  in  regard 
to  the  reserve. 

In  addition  to  President  Reagan,  every 
energy  expert  who  has  advised  the  Con- 
gress has  agreed  that  a  rapid  fill  rate  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserves  is  the 
most  important  step  that  we  can  take  to 
reduce  oiu"  dependence  on  the  oil  pro- 
ducers of  the  Middle  East.  And  yet,  the 
history  of  the  reserve  is  primarily  one  of 
failed  commitment  In  the  Congress,  de- 
lay at  the  Department  of  Energy,  and 
poor  management  in  the  fleld.  Only  re- 
cently have  we  in  the  Senate  been  able 
to  turn  that  record  around. 

The  real  question  before  us  today — 
and  I  am  confident  that  Senator  Brad- 
ley would  agree  with  me — is  how  do  we 
keep  the  pressure  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
to  design  a  program  that  will  assure  a 
rapid  fill  rate  without  spending  huge 
sums  of  money.  All  of  us  are  looking  for 
the  best  solution  to  a  critical  issue.  My 
vote  for  the  Bradley  amendment  is  not  a 
vote  to  break  the  President's  budget.  It  is 
a  vote  to  support  the  stated  intention  of 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  to 
find  a  practical  answer  to  the  problem  of 
filling  the  petroleum  reserve. 

The  importance  of  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  cannot  be  underestimated. 
Even  though  Americans  have  dramati- 
cally cut  their  consumption  of  imported 
from  about  one- half  of  our  daily  supply 
in  1978  to  about  one-third  today,  our 
dependence  on  uncertain  foreign  supplies 
is  a  potential  disaster.  Let  me  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  gasoline  lines  and 
other  effects  of  the  oil  shortage  In  1979 
were  caused  by  a  shortfall  of  no  more 
than  5  percent  of  our  supply.  If  we  were 
to  lose  one-third  of  our  daily  oil  needs — 
the  amount  we  import — the  consequences 
are  almost  unimaginable. 

I  know  that  there  are  Senators  who 
sincerely  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  de- 
sign a  program  that  would  provide  for 
private  financing  of  the  reserve.  And.  If 
that  is  possible,  we  should  carefully  ex- 
plore the  option  In  these  times  when  Fed- 
eral dollars  must  be  devoted  to  only  the 
most  important  undertakings.  They  ar- 
gue that  we  should  support  the  Budget 
Committee  recommendations  which  cut 
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almost  all  of  the^fiqtfiiMrfQr  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  in  fiscal  yetfi'^982  and 
1983  and,  by  doing  so,  we  will  create  a 
climate  in  which  the  private  financing 
approaches  might  be  seriously  consid- 
ered. 

But.  I  ask  these  Senators  to  look  at 
the  record  on  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. It  has  been  strangled  for  funds 
throughout  its  history.  And  no  private  fi- 
nancing scheme  has  been  put  in  place  as 
vet.  I  understand  that  private  financing 
was  carefully  considered  by  the  panel 
which  originally  designed  the  reserve, 
but  no  successful  arrangement  was 
found. 

Frankly,  as  I  said,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  Senator  Bradley's  amendment  of- 
fers the  best  solution.  It  does,  however, 
offer  the  best  hope  that  v/e  will  find  the 
best  soluti(Hi.  Senator  Bradley  has  held 
many  hearings  on  the  reserve  in  the  En- 
ergy Committee  and  a  new  round  will 
begin  in  a  subcommittee  next  week.  I 
hope  to  participate  in  those  hearings  be- 
cause I  have  my  own  ideas  on  how  the  fill 
rate  might  be  maintained  at  lower  cost 
to  the  Federal  Governmait. 

One  idea  came  to  me  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  largest  independent  petro- 
leum pipeline  in  the  Nation.  He  pointed 
out  that  world  inventories  of  crude  oil 
continue  to  increase  with  each  passing 
week.  This  puts  increasing  pressure  on 
the  storage  capacity.  Storage  capacity 
for  each  additional  barrel  gets  more  and 
more  expensive.  In  normal  markets  the 
oil  companies  at  this  point  would  leave 
the  oil  in  the  ground,  rather  than  pay 
the  very  high  storage  charges.  But  leav- 
ing it  in  the  ground  may  often  mean  not 
having  it  when  it  is  necessary  because  of 
the  uncertain  production  policies  of  for- 
e.gn  nations. 

He  suggests  that  we  lease  space  in  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  to  the  oil 
companies.  We  could,  in  fact,  have  the 
oil  companies  paying  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  use  the  capacity  of  the  re- 
serve for  oil  that  they  would  continue  to 
own.  If  we  combined  a  low  monthly  lease 
rate  for  the  space  and  a  high  turnaround 
charge,  we  might  achieve  a  very  rapid  fill 
rate  with  some  assurance  that  it  would 
be  removed  only  at  the  time  of  a  serious 
shortfall.  We  could  make  it  a  cheap  place 
to  keep  oil  but  very  expensive  to  remove 
it.  When  budget  exigencies  are  less  severe 
we  could  buy  the  oil  that  had  been  placed 
in  the  reserve  and  put  the  American  pub- 
lic in  charge  of  its  ultimate  disposition. 
This  idea  has  a  great  deal  of  appeal 
to  me.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Energy 
Committee  study  its  detail  to  see  if  in 
fact  it  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
reserve  while  preserving  its  important 
role  in  our  energy  policy.  However.  I  am 
not  willing  to  abandon  the  security  that 
a  rapid-fill  rate  provides,  in  the  hope  that 
this  idea  or  some  other  can  take  the 
place  of  Government  purchases.  I  will  be 
aggressive  in  assisting  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee in  its  examination  of  every  pro- 
posal that  promises  reduced  cost  for  the 
reserve  program. 

But,  I  cannot  vote  now  to  abandon  a 
commitment  to  the  reserve  which  I  have 
in  the  past  worked  to  secure.  I  will  sup- 
port the  Bradley  amendment  because  by 
doing  so  I  believe  I  am  supporting  the 
vital  effort  to  find  a  solution  to  this  crit- 
ical link  in  our  Nation's  energy  policy. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  side  of  the 
proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  12  minutes.. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


VIOLENCE  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
am  saddened,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  are,  at  the  news  of 
the  attack  on  President  Reagan.  I  know 
all  of  us  are  relieved  that  he  has  not  been 
hurt,  and  I  think  all  of  us  feel  a  sense  of 
sadness  and  grief  about  the  wounds  in- 
flicted on  Mr.  Brady.  All  Americans  now 
pray  for  his  recovery  and  for  the  recov- 
ery of  others  who  were  hurt  in  the  in- 
cident. 

My  family  has  been  touched  by  vio- 
lence. Year  after  year  in  recent  times  we 
have  seen  violence  in  this  country:  My 
brother  John  Kennedy  and  my  brother 
Robert  Kennedy,  Martin  Luther  King, 
Medgar  Evers,  George  Wallace.  Al  Low- 
enstein.  Vernon  Jordan,  the  attack  or  the 
attempted  attack  on  President  Ford,  and 
now  the  attack  on  President  Reagan. 

All  of  us  understand  that  all  of  these 
good  individuals  had  a  common  purpose. 
That  was  to  make  this  a  better  country. 
All  of  them  were  committed  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  for  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
and  for  the  better  good  of  mankind 
throughout  the  world. 

Violence  and  hatred  have  no  place  in 
our  society  or  in  our  country.  They  know 
no  partisanship,  they  know  no  party, 
they  know  no  rationality.  Nonetheless, 
we  see  it  continue  in  our  society  tmd  in 
our  country. 

All  of  us  who  care  about  this  country 
and  who  care  about  our  fellow  citizens 
bear  an  important  responsibility  in  what- 
ever way  we  possibly  can  to  rid  this  soci- 
ety and  to  rid  this  country  of  the  kind  of 
violence  and  hatred  that  we  have  seen. 

Violence  and  hatred  are  alien  to  every- 
thing that  this  coxmtry  is  about.  It  does 
not  bring  about  a  change  in  policy.  It  is 
aUen  to  what  is  best  in  our  Nation. 

With  our  prayers  for  those  who  have 
been  wounded  today  must  go  our  resolu- 
tion to  rid  our  society  of  violence  and  to 
commit  ourselves  lo  do  everything  that 
we  possibly  can  to  eliminate  hatred  and 
the  causes  which  contribute  to  hatred  in 
3ur  society. 


BUDGET   RESOLUTION   OF   RECON- 
CILIAnON  AND  INSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
am  rising  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

I  believe  that  protecting  our  Nation's 
energy  security  is  a  critical  element  of 
our  national  security  efforts.  Building  a 
strong  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  es- 
sential to  healing  our  economy,  protect- 
ing the  Nation  from  future  oil  cutoffs, 
and  securing  our  interests  in  the  Middle 
East. 

In  the  past  8  years  no  single  factor  has 
been  more  damaging  to  our  economy 
than  the  dramatic  increase  in  oil  prices 
caused  in  large  part  by  the  OPEC  cartel. 


Huge  rises  in  oil  prices  have  severely 
damaged  the  economies  of  the  Western 
World.  The  round  of  prices  set  off  by  the 
1 J79  Iran  shutdown  wip>ed  out  the  equiv- 
alent of  3  years  of  economic  growth  in  the 
OECD  nations. 

A  large  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is 
critical  to  protecting  our  economy  and 
making  possible  renewed  economic 
growth  in  the  West.  If  a  large  reserve 
existed,  the  price  jumps  could  be  pre- 
vented by  bringing  oil  from  the  reserve 
to  the  market,  and  preventing  the  spot 
market  from  driving  up  oil  prices  to  as- 
tronomical levels. 

A  large  strategic  petroletmi  reserve  is 
:>Iso  critical  to  protecting  our  Nation 
:  rom  cutoffs.  The  experts  may  debate  the 
most  effective  methods  of  achieving 
emergency  reductions  in  oil  demand  if 
there  is  a  cutoff.  But  all  the  experts 
agree — and  commonsense  makes  clear — 
that  pumping  oil  from  a  reserve  is  the 
most  effective  immediate  protection  of 
aU.  Every  major  examination  of  this  issue 
has  concluded  that  a  large  reserve — even 
with  its  very  significant  expense — is  the 
most  cost-etTective  energy  security  pro- 
gram in  the  Federal  Government. 

Finally,  building  a  strong  strategic 
petroleimi  reserve  is  critical  to  our  posi- 
ti(»i  in  the  Middle  East  and  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  most  imtrortant  ally  in  that 
region — Israel.  When  the  reserve  is  filled, 
there  can  be  no  question  about  our  com- 
mitment to  protect  Israel's  security. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  this  admin- 
istration caimot  seem  to  make  up  its 
mind  about  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. First,  it  asked  for  the  necessary 
funds.  Then  the  Budget  Committee, 
which  has  dcrne  the  administration's 
bidding  on  almost  every  occasion,  re- 
moved those  fimds.  When  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  restore 
the  fimds  that  the  administration  had 
originally  requested,  the  administration 
announced  that  it  would  not  support  his 
amendment. 

I  hope  that  these  new  proposals  to 
fund  the  strategic  reserve  will  work.  But 
I  am  not  willing  to  gamble  this  critical 
energy  security  program  on  unproven 
schemes. 

I  beUeve.  we  must  fill  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  without  delay.  We  will 
not  settle  for  a  strategic  reserve  in  name 
only.  "There  can  be  no  retreat  fnxn  that 
commitment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President.  I 
assume  no  time  has  been  yielded  in  op- 
position at  this  point,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  The  Senatcw  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  let 
me  just  say  to  the  Senate  on  this  issue 
which  is  before  us,  the  amendment  that 
the  good  Senator  from  New  Jersey  of- 
fers, everyone  should  understand  in  ad- 
dition to  returning  $3  biUicm  to  SPRO 
does  not  in  any  way  cut  any  of  the  other 
committee  recommendations  so  that 
basically  we  now  reach  that  point  if  the 
Senate  buys  and  adopts  this  amendment. 
We  to<*  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the  fact 
that  we  were  going  to  at  least  come  up 
with  as  many  savings  in  terms  of  dollars, 
quantity,  that  would  at  least  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  President's  method.  Every- 
one knows  if  this  method  is  adopted  we 
will  not  have  d(Kie  that.  We  will  now 
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have  accomplished  less  than  he.  I  will 
get  the  exact  number  on  how  much  we 
have  now  failed  to  come  up  with  in  sav- 
ings that  are  equivalent  to  the  President. 
I  will  inform  everyone  on  that. 

Basically,  without  being  overly  dra- 
matic, this  is,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the 
first  amendment  that  really  has  a 
chance  of  destroying  the  objective  that 
we  had  in  mind  when  we  produced  this 
resolution. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  will 
say,  what  does  that  matter?  Let  me  say 
to  all  my  colleagues,  no  matter  what  we 
look  at  over  the  next  2  years,  if  we  want 
to  argue  with  the  new  macroeconomics, 
if  we  want  to  argue  with  the  new  addl- 
Uons  to  defense,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  to  get  where  we  have  to  be  by 
1984,  at  least  the  basic  part  that  the 
President  sent  us  up  front  must  be  ac- 
complished. There  may  be  latitude  in 
the  next  2  or  3  years  to  argue  about  how 
much  is  adequate  for  defense.  There  may 
be  room  to  argue  about  whether  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  are  CMxect  or  not, 
but  I  can  guarantee  that  we  are  not 
going  to  get  where  we  have  to  be  unless 
the  basic  package  that  the  President  sent 
us  is  at  least  given  an  honest  chance  to 
get  by  both  bodies. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  we 
shall  be  below  the  President  for  the  first 
time  since  we  brought  this  resolution  to 
the  floor. 

Very  simply.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  heard  all 
the  arguments  about  the  importance  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  I  have 
been  a  staunch  advocate  of  our  doing  as 
much  as  we  can  to  put  into  some  kind 
of  reserve  oil  that  would  buttress  the 
American  economy  in  the  event  of  a  dis- 
aster such  as  a  20-percent  shortfall, 
which  is  brought  about  by  the  activities 
of  other  countries  or  by  some  kind  of 
activlUes  that  prevent  the  flow  of  energy 
in  the  world  markets.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  those  who  want  to  support  the 
Budget  Committee's  resolution  are  with- 
out concern.  What  it  says  is  that  if  this 
amendment  passes,  we  shall  have  put 
$14  billion  at  the  disposal  of  a  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  and  that,  for  2V2 
years  of  that  reserve's  life,  almost  3,  It 
will  have  plenty  of  money. 

Some  Senators  said  it  is  going  to  be 
strangled.  Well,  it  was  not  strangled 
over  the  years;  it  was  just  the  Oovem- 
ment  being  unable  to  decide  how  to  do 
it.  The  management  of  the  reserve  was 
in  chaos.  I  submit  that,  even  today.  It  Is 
not  in  the  best  shape. 

We  shall  leave,  if  the  Senate  defeats 
the  Bradley  amendment.  $1.047  000  000 
into  the  1981  fiscal  year  for  acqulsitlMi 
of  oU.  We  shaU  have  substantial  quan- 
tiUeslnl981. 

We  shall  even  let  the  Appropriations 
and  other  committees  of  Jurisdiction 
work  their  will  on  that  package,  on  that 
amount  of  money.  They  can  expedite  the 
dailv  fill,  but  if  they  do  not  and  they 
keep  it  where  it  is.  we  have  1 V7.  years  at 
todavs  fill  rate  to  decide  whettier  there 
is  a  better  way.  an  alternative  and  op- 
tion to  the  approach  which  has  not 
worked. 

We  knew  we  ought  to  have  reserves. 
But     we    just    think     that    American 


ingenuity,  the  American  financial  com- 
munity, the  American  companies,  if 
given  an  opportunity  and  if  they  are 
told  this  kind  of  reserve  is  not  going  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day  unless  there  is 
no  other  way,  within  a  short  period  of 
time — not  a  year  and  a  half,  which  is 
what  we  provided  money  for — there  will 
be  a  better  way  than  to  continue  to  in- 
vest billions  of  dollars  in  the  groimd 
when  we  really  do  not  have  to  and  still 
have  a  reserve. 

So.  Madam  President.  I  hope  that  all 
those  Senators  that  voted  against  the 
Stevens  amendment  because  it  added 
$1.5  billion  that  is  not  necessary  will 
vote  again  not  to  put  $3  billion  back  this 
time. 

This  one  will  break  our  goal.  It  will 
break  it  absolutely.  Then  we  shall  have 
other  amendments  that  will  follow  it 
here,  on  the  floor,  and  there  will  be  little 
chance  that  we  can  leave  this  floor  with 
the  kind  of  resolution  we  started  with. 

I  do  not  want  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  to  think  that  I  am  not  mindful  of 
his  concern.  I  am.  I.  too.  am  concerned. 
I  am  just  convinced  that  if  we  squeeze 
this  committee  down,  American  In- 
genuity will  find  an  option  and  we  shall 
have  a  good,  solid  reserve,  without  $14 
billion  buried  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

ENIOLLEO   BUX  SIGNED 

At  12:40  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  509.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to 
delete  the  requirement  that  the  support 
price  of  milk  be  adjusted  semiannually. 

The  bill  was  subsequently  signed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  joint  res- 
olutions In  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  4  through  October  10, 
1981.  as  "National  Diabetes  Week". 

H.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  May  3  through  May  10. 
1981,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week". 

H.J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  26,  1981.  as  "National  Recognition 
Day  for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era" 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  FED- 
ERAL ADVISORY  COMAOTTEES— 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  40 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  6(c)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act.  I  am  pleased  to  trans- 
mit the  Ninth  Annual  Report  on  Federal 
Advisory  Committees. 

This  Report,  which  was  prepared  by 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
summarizes  the  activities,  status,  and 
changes  in  the  composition  of  Federal 
Advisory  Committees  for  calendar  year 
1980. 

On  January  22.  1981, 1  directed  all  Ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies  to  re- 
duce obligations  for  advisory  commit- 
tees by  five  percent  for  1981.  As  part  of 
the  annual  review  of  advisory  commit- 
tees, which  will  begin  In  April,  we  will 
scrutinize  the  activities  and  responsibili- 
ties of  each  advisory  committee  to  de- 
termine whether  it  should  be  renewed 
or  abolished. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  Whitk  House,  March  30,  1981. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  joint  resolutions  were 
read  twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.J.   Res.   84.   Joint   resolution   designat- 
ing the   week   of  October  4   through   Octo- 
ber 10.  1981.  as  "National  Diabetes  Week" 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  May  3  through 
May  10.  1981.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PLACED 
ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read  twice  and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.J.  Ras  183.  -Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  23.  1981.  as  "National  Recognition 
Day  for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era" 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  March  30.  1981.  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S  509.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  delete  the  re- 
quirement that  the  support  price  of  milk 
be  adjusted  semiannually. 


EXECimVE  AND  OTHER  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-781  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  authority  to  provide  contract 
hospital  care  and  medical  services  In  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs. 


EC-782.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  an  approval  of  a  guar- 
anteed non-REA  loan  to  the  Western  Farmers 
Electric  Cooperative  of  Anadarko.  Oklahoma: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultxire.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

E0783.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legUlatlon  to  extend  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act 
for  two  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-784.  A  conmiunlcatlon  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  AssUtant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Office  of  the  Comptroller,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  listing  of  contract  award 
dates  for  the  period  March  16  to  June  15. 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-785.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legUlatlon 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-786.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Military 
Personnel  Policy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  special  pay  for  duty  subject 
to  hostile  fire;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EX3-787.  A  communication  from  the  Gener- 
al Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "the  Department  of  Defense  Author- 
ization Act.  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-788.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
General  Counsel  for  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for  con- 
servatlo.i.  exploration,  development,  produc- 
tion, sale,  and  use  of  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves and  naval  oil  shale  reserves  for  flscal 
year  1962  and  flscal  year  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

BC-789.  A  communication  from  Che  Acting 
General  Counsel  for  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  approprlatlcns  for  the 
Department  of  Energy  lor  national  security 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  flscal  year 
1983;   to  the  <3ommlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 790.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  study  with  re- 
spect to  converting  the  commissary  shelf- 
stocking  and  custodial  services  function  at 
Palrchlld  Air  Force  Base.  Washington  and  a 
decision  with  respect  thereto;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-791.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notl location  that  the  U.S.  Army  In- 
tends to  Initiate  tihe  disposal  of  chemical 
a-jent  Identification  seU  at  Rocky  Mountain 
Arsenal.  Colorado,  on  or  about  13  April  1981; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-792.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  studies  under  the  NatlonsJ  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1968  for  the  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
Inft.  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-793.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Federal  Budget  Con- 
cepts And  Procedures  Can  Be  Further 
Strengthened":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget 

EC-794.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Communications  Satellite  Corpo- 
ration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
Seventeenth  Annual  Report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  the  operations,  activi- 
ties, and  accomplishments  of  the  Communi- 


cations Satellite  CorporaUon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Tran^xM-- 
tatlon. 

EC-796.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-796.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
Information  concerning  the  operation  of 
AMTRAK  for  the  month  of  January,  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-797.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion's legislative  recommendations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation . 

EC-798.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  pre- 
viously submitted  draft  constitution  for  the 
Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-799.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  repwl.  en- 
titled "Issues  In  Leasing  Offshore  Lands  For 
Oil  And  Gas  Development";  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-800.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  purstiant  to  law. 
a  report  on  building  projecu  survey  for 
Traverse  City  and  Mount  Pleasant.  Michigan; 
to  the  ConmUttee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

EC-801.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  a  building  project  stuvey  for 
Bakersfleld.  CallfomU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  suid  Public  Work*. 

EC-802.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  environmental  research, 
development,  and  demonstrations  for  flscal 
years  1982  and  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Worka. 

EX>-803.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  United  States  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
and  extend  Title  I  of  the  Marine  Protection. 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

EC-804.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  SUtes  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  contract  activity  under  sec- 
tion 11  of  Public  Law  95-601  for  flscal  year 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-806.  A  commiuilcatlon  from  the  Fis- 
cal Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  third  an- 
nual report  on  the  financial  conditions  and 
results  of  the  operaUon  of  the  Black  Lung 
Disability  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
EC-806.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  International  Communica- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  International  Communication  Agency 
for  flscal  years  1982  and  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-807.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  leg- 
islation adopted  by  the  Council  on  March  10. 


1981:    to  the  CommlttM  on  Oovemmental 
Affaln. 

EC-80e.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  leg- 
islation adopted  by  the  Council  on  March  10. 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-80e.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  leg- 
islation adopted  by  the  Council  on  March  10. 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-810.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  leg- 
islation adopted  by  the  Council  on  March  10. 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-8I1.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employn>ent  Oppor- 
tunity ConmUaslon.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  proposed  new  system  of 
records  for  the  Commission  for  Implenaentlng 
the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-B12.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  State*, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list  of  re- 
ports transmitted  to  the  Congress  during 
February  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-813.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Funding  Gape  Jeopardize  Federal 
Government  Operations";  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-4114.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
woman of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Board 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1960:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-816.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Department 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1960:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-816.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Sectultles  and  Exchange 
Conunlsslon.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
the  annual  report  on  the  activities  <rf  the 
Commission  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  year  1960;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclaiy. 

EC-817.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  temporary  adnalsslon  of  certain  aliens 
under  section  312(d)  (3)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BC-818.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  pro- 
grams conducted  under  the  1978  amendments 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act  that  were  directed 
by  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

BC-819.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  flscal  years  1963  and 
1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

BC-820.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  flnal  regulations  for  Financial  Assistance 
to  Local  and  SUte  Agencies  To  Meet  Special 
Educational  Needs:  and  Financial  Assistance 
to  Local  Educational  Agencies  for  Children 
with  Special  Educational  Needs.  Amendments 
to  Title  I.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
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tlon  Act  ol  1966;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Labor 
&Dd  Human  Reaourcea. 

BC~831.  A  communication  from  tbe  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Weak  Internal  Controls  Make  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Selected  CETA  Grant- 
ees Vulnerable  to  Fraud,  Waste,  and  Abuse"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 


sources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated : 

POM-50.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Penn 
Yan,  N.Y.,  favoring  congressional  cooperation 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  strengthen  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

POM-61.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by   the   Legislature   of   the  State  of   North 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget : 
"House  Concoirent  Resoltttion  No.  3037 

"Whereas.  Inflation  is  crippling  and  dev- 
astating the  economies  of  both  the  state  of 
North  Dakota  and  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  one  of  the  causes  of  Inflation 
Is  deficit  spending  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment; and 

"Whereas,  each  year  during  which  the  fed- 
eral budget  Is  not  balanced  results  In  In- 
creasing the  national  debt;  and 

"Whereas,  fiscal  discipline  Is  needed  to  re- 
store financial  responsibility  at  the  national 
level; 

"Now.  there/ore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  the  Senate  concurring  there- 
in: That  the  Porty-seventh  Legislative  As- 
sembly urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  reduce  federal  spending  and  bal- 
ance the  federal  budget;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  speaker  and  clerk 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  president  and  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  each  member  of 
the  North  Dakota  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-62  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Sil- 
ver Spring.  Md.,  urging  fiscal  responslbUlty 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget. 

POM-63.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Oranlte  City,  ni..  favoring  action  to  end  the 
United  States  hunt  for  fur  seals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

PO**-64.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Sute  of  Nevada  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"AsseicBLT  Joint  REsoLimoN  No   6 

"Whereas.  After  many  years  of  negotiation, 
the  states  of  California  and  Nevada  reached 
final  agreement  In  1971  on  the  California- 
Nevada  Interstate  Compact;  and 

T  !T'^'^-  "^  levelopln?  the  Compact  the 
Joint  California-Nevada  Interstate  Compact 
C^«mnls8lon  met  62  times  between  1956  and 
1968.  and  separately  the  Nevada  Compact 
Comjnisslon  held  137  meetings  and  the  Call- 
rornla  Compact  Commission  held  75  meetlnes 
between  1965  and  1972;   and  '"""gs 

f^Z^'T**  ^'^™'  'P**='»'  committees  were 
formed  to  consider  special  problems.  Includ- 
ing the  Joint  Truckee  River  Committee 
which  met  22  times,  the  Joint  Carson  River 
Committee,  which  met  31  times,  the  Joint 
Walker  River  Committee,  which  met  26 
tlmes^  the  Joint  Lake  Tahoe  Committee, 
which  met  16  times,  and  tho  Joint  Engineer- 


ing-Legal Committee,  which  met  10  times; 
and 

"Whereas.  Other  special  committees  In- 
cluded those  on  drafting,  definitions  and 
water  rights,  and  committees  to  consider 
comments  received  from  federal  agencies  and 
to  explain  the  compact  to  interested  persons: 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Nevada  Compact  Commis- 
sion expended  »387,000  from  the  state  gen- 
eral fund  between  1956  and  1972  and  the 
California  Compact  Commission  was  appro- 
priated 1867,000  between  1956  and  1969  and 
spent  additional  funds  to  employ  consult- 
ants; and 

"Whereaa,  Under  section  10  of  Article  I  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  provided  In  article  22  of  the  compact, 
ratification  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  required  liefore  the  compact  may 
become  effective;  and 

"Whereas,  Valuable  natural  resources 
would  t)«  conserved  and  important  agricul- 
tural interests  would  be  benefited  by  con- 
gressional ratification;  now,  therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved  by  the  Assembli/  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  the  Nevada 
legislature  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  ratify  the  California-Nevada  Inter- 
state Compact:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
Immediately  transmitted  by  the  legislative 
counsel  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  all  members  of  the  Nevada  congres- 
sional delegation;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 


BENAMING   THK   CLAEKNCS   CAKMON    DAM    AMD 
RESERVOIS 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Clarence  Cannon  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  on  the  Salt  River  in  Mis- 
souri, to  the  Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and 
Mark  Twain  Lake. 

This  change  has  been  sought  by  the 
residents  of  the  area,  who  commonly 
refer  to  the  dam  and  lake  in  those  terms 
already.  Additionally,  the  change  is  sup- 
ported by  Clarence  Cannon's  two  daugh- 
ters, his  only  children. 

I  am  joined  in  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation by  my  colleague  from  Missouri, 
who  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  pre- 
vious Congress,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
speedy  passage  will  be  achieved.* 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH   (for  himself  and 
Ut.  Eaclcton)  : 
S.  827.  A  bill  to  change  the  names  of  a  dam 
and   reservoir  on   the   Salt   River,   Missouri, 
from  the  "Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir" to  the  "Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and 
Mark   Twain   Lake;"   to   the   Committee   on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  828.  A  biU  to  declare  and  recognize  the 
vital  Importance  of  ports  and  harbors  to  this 
country's  economy  and  energy  aelf-sufflclency, 
and  to  authorize  expeditious  construction  of 
essential  river  and  harbor  improvements  In 
order  to  promote  domestic  commerce  and  U.S. 
export  capabilities  for  coal,  agricultural  com- 
modities, manufactured  goods  for  export,  and 
other  commodities;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  cost-of-living 
adjustments  in  annuities  for  survivors  of  tax 
court  Judges;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.J.  Res    59.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  square  dance  as  the  national  folk  dance 
of  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


STATFMENTS        ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH  <for  himself 
and  Mr.  Eacleton)  : 
S.  827.  A  bill  to  change  the  names  of  a 
dam  and  reservoir  on  the  Salt  R^ver.  Wo  . 
from  the  "Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and 
Reservoir"  to  the  "Clarence  Cannon  Dam 
and  Mark  Tvain  Lake":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  828.  A  bill  to  declare  and  recognize 
the  vital  importance  of  ports  and  har- 
bors to  this  country's  economy  and  en- 
ergy self-sufBciency,  and  to  authorize 
expeditious  construction  of  essential 
river  and  hEirbor  improvements  in  order 
to  promote  domestic  commerce  and  U.S. 
export  capabilities  for  coal,  agricultural 
commodities,  manufactured  goods  for 
export,  and  other  commodities:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

PORTS    AND    NAVIGATION    IMPROVEMENT    ACT 
OF    1981 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  which  I,  and 
several  of  my  colleagues,  believe  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  Nation's  ports  and  harbors 
and  our  very  ability  to  compete  success- 
fully in  the  world  trade  arena. 

This  bill  declares  and  recognizes  the  vi- 
tal importance  of  ports  and  harbors  to 
this  country's  economy  and  national  de- 
fense, and  the  world's  economy  and  en- 
ergy self-suflRciency,  and  authorizes  ex- 
peditious construction  of  essential  river 
and  harbor  improvements  in  order  to 
promote  domestic  commerce  and  U.S. 
export  capabilities  for  coal,  agricultural 
commodities,  manufactured  goods  for 
exDort.  and  other  commodities. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Virginia,  Senator  Warner,  also  recog- 
nizes the  urgency  of  this  situation  and 
will  himself  introduce  legislation  on  this 
subject  in  the  near  future. 

This  Nation  has  over  30  percent  of 
the  world's  proven  reserves  of  coal.  As 
other  countries  look  ever  more  closely  at 
the  United  States  as  a  stable  and  reli- 
able source  for  coal,  our  transportation 
svstem  is  the  one  major  area  where  we 
lack  the  ability  to  provide  that  reliable 
source.  This  bill  will  provide  the  impetus 
to  correct  that  deficiency  and  will  indi- 
cate to  our  trading  partners  that  we  are 
serious  in  our  purpose  to  upgrade  our 
ports  and  harbors  to  handle  the  ever-in- 
creasing foreign  demand  for  United 
States  coal  and  other  commodities. 

We  must  act  and  act  quickly  if  we  are 
truly  serious  in  our  desire  to  improve  our 
export  capability.  This  bill  is  the  first 
step. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  US.  HARBORS  AND  WATERWAYS 

The  United  States  presently  faces  a 
challenge  which  will  as'-.ume  immense 
Importance  to  the  Nation  over  the  re- 


nuuning  decades  of  this  century.  Stoted 
most  simply,  it  is  comprised  of  the  fol- 
lowing elements: 

The  industrial  nations  of  the  world, 
because  of  constraints  resulting  from 
high  cost  of  petroleum,  are  moving  in 
many  instances  to  coal-based  industrial 
energy,  and  doing  so  at  a  rate  much 
greater  than  had  been  anticipated. 

The  United  States  possesses  vast  sup- 
plies of  both  metallurgical  and  steam 
coal,  and  is  the  logical  and  preferred  ex- 
port supplier  in  the  view  of  many  na- 
tions, because  of  its  advanced  technol- 
ogy, guaranteed  supply,  and  political  and 
economic  stabihty. 

Notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
factors  which  inherently  favor  this  Na- 
tion as  a  major  world  supplier,  it  has 
failed  over  recent  decades  to  keep  pace 
with  the  changing  maritime  develop- 
ments of  this  period — particularly  the 
move  to  jumbo  commodity  carriers  re- 
quiring deep-draft  harbors  and  advanced 
dockside  or  in-hart>or  cargo  handhng 
equipment. 

This  condition  will  shortly  render  the 
United  States  increasingly  noncompeti- 
tive with  other  coalexporting  nations 
unless  steps  are  taken  immediately  to 
render  key  U.S.  harbors  capable  of  ac- 
commodating large  seagoing  carriers 
(from  60,000  to  100,000-1-  deadweight 
tons)  which  transport  such  products  as 
coal,  grain,  and  other  dry  commodities 
important  to  U.S.  commerce. 

Although  tiie  most  visible  present 
manifestation  of  this  problem  is  the  in- 
adequacy of  loading  facilities  (which  has 
caused  unprecedented  traffic  jams  in 
U.S.  ports,  chiefly  by  ships  waiting  to 
load  coal  for  export  markets) ,  this  is  a 
temporary  problem  which  the  collabora- 
tion of  industry  and  local  government  is 
effectively  solving.  The  basic  problem  re- 
mains, however — the  inability  of  super- 
coUiers  and  other  jumbo  cargo  vessels  to 
navigate  fully  loaded  into  or  out  of  U.S. 
seaports.  This  inability  severely  penalizes 
U.S.  products  carried  on  such  vessels  by 
increasing  freight  costs  per  ton  to  levels 
which  can  make  the  commodity  being 
carried  dangerously  noncompetitive. 

There  is  underway  at  present  an  up- 
grading program  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency  responsible  for  maintaining 
the  Nation's  harbors  and  waterways — 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers — de- 
signed to  identify  U.S.  harbors  in  need  of 
upgrading,  to  provide  criteria  against 
which  such  harbors  must  qualify,  and  to 
provide — upon  the  satisfaction  of  such 
criteria — for  the  actual  dredging  and 
other  work  required  to  render  the  har- 
bors capable  of  handling  the  jumbo  ves- 
sels which  today  make  up  a  significant 
portion  of  international  ocean  commerce 


This  program,  designed  in  a  preenergy 
crisis  era  and  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  still  enjoyed  a  virtually  "auto- 
matic" favorable  balance  of  payments,  is 
not  presently  cai>able  of  meeting  essen- 
tial timetables  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  recapture  and  maintain  a 
dominant  role  in  today's  highly  com- 
petitive world  trade— not  only  in  coal, 
but  in  other  basic  U.S.  export  commodi- 
ties as  well. 


Legislation  to  foresborten  the  quaiifi- 
cation  process  and  acceleiate  ttie  actual 
work  of  deepening  channels  and  harbors 
critical  to  VS.  trade,  national  defease, 
and  balance  of  payments  is  pending  in 
the  current  Congress.  It  requires  rapid 
and  favorable  committee  consideration, 
floor  action,  and  executive  branch  aj>- 
proval  and  implemeiUxiXaon. 

The  United  States  is  tihe  world's  leader. 
It  has — and  should — at  each  pomt  m 
contemporary  history  been  the  leader  in 
developing  those  teclinologies  and  meet- 
ing those  needs  most  important  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  world  commimity  of 
which  it  is  such  a  vital  part.  Today  it 
should  move  rapidly  to  ass\mie  a  position 
of  unquestioned  leadership  in  the  mod- 
em and  efilcient  production,  transporta- 
tion, handling,  and  export  of  a  commod- 
ity in  which  it  is  rich  and  for  which  a 
vast  and,  as  yet,  unpredictable  level  of 
growth  is  clearly  developing  in  world  de- 
mand— coal. 

If  this  country  elects  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge it  must,  as  a  first  and  most  vital 
step,  make  possible  U.S.  compatibihty 
with  today's  generation  of  jumbo  ocean- 
going vessels,  whose  economies  of  scale 
can  help  establish  a  US.  competitive  ad- 
vantage largely  unattainable  by  other  ex- 
porting nations. 

The  resultant  trade  can  and  will  offset 
the  losses  of  U.S.  exchange  occasicmed 
by  continuing  imports  of  foreign  oil  and 
can  bring  about  conditions  in  increasing 
numbers  of  nations  under  which  such  oil 
imports  will  be  less  and  less  significant. 
Action  of  the  type  proposed  herein  can 
demonstrate  forcefully  and  soon  that  tJie 
crisis  condition  which  many  nations  are 
experiencing  as  a  result  of  OPEC  oil  pric- 
ing need  not  exist — ^that  it  can  be  re- 
versed, and  reversed  dramatically. 

Such  reversal  is  doable.  It  is  doable 
largely  by  the  United  States,  if  Uus  coun- 
try so  elects.  It  is  doable  now — not  at 
some  indefinite  point  in  the  future.  The 
virtual  fate  of  industrialized  society 
should  not  lie  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  alien  to  many  of  its  most  basic  pre- 
cepts. It  should  repose  in  those  hands  in 
which  it  has  already  attained  a  levri  un- 
precedented in  world  history — those  of 
the  industrialized  nations,  and  princi- 
pally the  United  States,  which  invwit, 
manufacture,  and  contnri  the  technol- 
ogy— and  thus  Uie  quality  of  modCTn 
life — of  our  entire  idanet. 

SCOPE    OF   mTERNATIOWAL    CX>AL   TRAOX 

The  growth  of  U.S.  exports  of  coal  over 
the  past  few  years,  however  significant, 
is  greatly  eclir«ed  by  export  projection 
levels  for  the  next  two  decades  Actual 
U.S.  exports  of  coal  in  1979  totaled  66 
million  t<Mis.  Projections  for  the  year 
2000 — only  two  decades  from  now — vary 
widely,  but  range  from  as  low  as  200  per- 
cent over  current  levels  to  upward  of 
600  percent  or  more.  Responsible  esti- 
mates of  250  to  400  million  tons  or  more 
in  exports  by  year  2000  are  common, 
and  form  the  basis  for  much  of  the  in- 
dustrial planning  occiirring  in  the  United 
States  today. 

The  U.S.  capabihty  to  produce.  bo*h 
for  domestic  consvunption  and  for  export, 
virtually  unlimited  quantities  of  coal,  re- 


sponsive to  whatever  levels  of  demand 
may  arise,  derives  from  this  Nation's 
position  as  possessor  of  some  60  percent 
of  the  world's  known  co€il  reserves — 
enough  coal  to  last  for  years  present 
levels  of  production  and  export.  By  way 
of  contrast,  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia 
possesses  some  5  percent  of  the  world's 
itnown  oil  reserves. 

Considering  the  proportions  of  trade 
from  the  standpoint  of  principal  coal  im- 
porting nations,  the  world's  major  coal 
importing  region— Western  Europe — is 
projected  to  import  coal  over  the  com- 
ing decades  at  a  high,  totally  unprece- 
dented level.  In  1977,  this  area— chiefly 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Nether- 
lands, and  Belgium/  Luxembourg — ^im- 
ported 2  milUon  taos. 

E^stimates  projected  for  the  year  2000 
anticipate  Western  European  imports  of 
some  333  millicxi  tons — an  increaae  ot 
some  900  percait  over  the  1977  lewL 
Evai  more  dramatic  is  the  increase  pro- 
jected for  Japan — 121  million  tons  d 
such  coal  imports  by  year  2000,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  6.000  percent. 

In  1980,  movements  of  metallurgical 
coal  through  U£.  ports  were  28  percent 
above  the  1979  level;  steam  coal  exports 
were  up  100  percent  over  1979  levds.  The 
latter  figure  illustrates  that  development 
which  presents  both  greatest  change, 
and  the  greatest  challenge,  to  U.S.  pro- 
ducers and  exporters  of  coal.  Histori- 
cally, U.S.  coal  exports  have  ctmsisted 
chiefly  of  tiiose  coals  particularly  suited 
to  metallurgical  use.  These  have  come 
almost  exclusively  from  the  eastern 
fields,  principally  those  in  Apptdachia. 
In  recent  years,  such  metallurgical  coal 
exports  have  chiefly  gcme  to  fuel  Japan's 
IxKHning  steel  industry. 

"nils  traditional  pattern  is  changing 
rapidly.  Continuing  rises  in  the  cost  of 
bunkering  fuel  few  maritime  vessrfs  have 
made  U.S.  coal  more  attractive  to  "Wert- 
em  Europe  than  thai  Imported  from  the 
traditional  but  more  remote  exporting 
countries,  such  as  Australia  and  South 
Africa.  In  consequence.  TJS.  steam  coal — 
heretofore  not  a  significant  item  of  this 
country's  export  trade— is  increasingly 
being  imported  into  Weston  Europe 
from  VS.  sources.  Led  by  Prance,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Benelux  coun- 
tries. Western  Eur(«)ean  nations  have 
been  respwisible  for  a  distinct  change  in 
the  longstanding  U£.  export  pattern, 
and  it  Is  expected  that  steam  coal-— tn- 
cluding  that  fjom  the  expanding  XJS. 
western  coalfield  production — will  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  imiwrtance  and  ulti- 
mately will  constitute  a  major  portion  of 
anticipated  high  XJS.  export  levels  owar 
coming  decades. 

This  will  be  true,  however,  only  if  the 
United  States  acts  immediately  to  up- 
grade its  harbors.  South  Africa.  Austra- 
lia, and  Canada,  recognizing  the  possi- 
bility of  US.  attainment  of  coal  export- 
ing supremacy  because  of  long-haul 
economics  and  other  factors  which  im- 
pact their  expwting  capability,  are  al- 
ready engaged  in  extensive  government- 
instigated  and  financed  programs  of 
harbor  upgrading.  Completion  of  these 
programs  will  expand  significantly  the 
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ability  of  these  coal  exporting  competi- 
tors of  the  United  States  to  compen- 
sate— through  economies  of  scale — for 
the  advantages  of  proximity  to  markets 
held  by  the  United  States.  To  retain  a 
competitive  position  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  world  coal  trade  over  the  coming 
two  decades,  the  United  States  must 
move  swiftly  to  render  its  own  major 
coal  exporting  ports  capable  of  accom- 
modating, at  full  load  levels,  the  jumbo 
dry  bulk  carriers — including,  particu- 
larly, supercoUiers — which  today  carry 
an  increasingly  significant  portion  of 
the  world's  ocean  trade  in  coal. 

The  urgency  with  which  other  coal 
exporting  countries  are  viewing  the  task 
of  improving  their  harbors  relates  di- 
rectly to  immediate  concerns  of  im- 
porting countries.  There  is  a  move  by 
major  coal  importing  nations  to  con- 
tract for  coal  supplies  as  far  into  the 
future  as  possible,  taking  advantage  of 
a  present  abundance  of  uncommitted 
production.  The  largest  coal  importing 
country  in  Western  Europe — France — 
has  expressed  through  both  official  and 
commercial  spokesman  a  reluctance  to 
enter  into  such  long-term  agreements 
with  U.S.  producers  until  firm  assurance 
is  available  that  those  eastern  seaboard 
and  gulf  coast  seaports  through  which 
most  Europe-bound  coal  exports  clear 
will  be  upgraded  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture to  accommodate  fully-loaded  su- 
percoUiers and  other  jumbo  bulk  drv 
commodity  carriers.  In  the  absence  of 
such  assurances,  or  in  a  climate  in 
which  the  determination  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  undertake  su"h  neces- 
sary upgrading  is  seen  as  equivocal,  the 
willingness  of  major  goal  importers  to 
enter  into  substantial  contracts  for  the 
delivery  of  American  coal  becomes 
highly  questionable. 

PROJECTED  EXPORT  LEVELS 

Coal  shipments  abroad  by  all  of  the 
world's  exporting  nations  are  expeced 
to  total  by  year  2000  the  equivalent  of 
approximately  927  million  tons,  as 
follows : 

Tons 

United   States 350.000.000 

Australia 200.000.000 

Republic  of  South  Africa 100.000.000 

Canada    __     67.000.000 

All   other   nations 210.000.000 


ToUl 927,000,000 

While  there  is  frequently  disagree- 
ment over  the  accuracy  of  any  given  set 
of  projections,  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment that  increase  of  both  production 
and  international  traffic  in  coal  will  be 
by  a  factor  of  several  hundred  percent 
at  the  very  least.  More  important,  there 
is  agreement  that  present  distribution  of 
share  of  the  export  market  is  likely  to 
change  markedly  among  the  world's  coal 
exporting  nations — partly  in  response  to 
variations  In  geographic  proximity  of 
exporter  to  importer,  because  of  fuel 
costs  associated  with  ocean  shipment: 
and,  more  significantly  even,  in  favor  of 
those  nations  most  able  to  ship  In  jumbo- 
carrler  bulk  quantities  from  ports  which 
can  accommodate  the  drafts  of  such  ves- 
sels and  which  can  load  them  rapidly 
and  economically. 


It  is  not  overstatement  to  say.  con- 
cerning those  nations  which  move  to 
establish  such  a  capability,  that  in 
securing  the  major  share  of  world  coal 
exports,  "no  others  need  apply." 

Those  nations,  such  as  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  Canada,  which  are  mov- 
ing swiftly  to  upgrade  coal  and  other  dry 
bulk  handling  facilities,  and  of  even 
greater  long-term  importance,  to  dredge 
and  otherwise  improve  those  seaports 
and  their  access  channels  most  proxi- 
mate to  internal  transport  systems  serv- 
ing areas  of  principal  coal  production, 
are  those  nations  which  in  the  coming 
decades  will  capture  and  retain  the 
greater  part  of  the  expanded  world  trade 
In  coal.  To  function  as  a  major  world 
supplier,  the  United  States  will  be  obliged 
not  only  to  accomplish  such  dredging 
and  other  ut>grading  itself,  but  must  do 
so  with  the  utmost  speed. 

In  the  face  of  rapid  changes  being  ac- 
complished already  by  coal  exporting 
nations  in  their  harbor  configurations,  it 
is  evident  that  the  present  shares  of 
market  enjoyed  by  coal-exporting  na- 
tions can  in  no  way  be  assumed  or  as- 
sured. For  instance,  it  is  projected  that 
three  Commonwealth  countries  alone — 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  Canada- 
together  by  the  year  2000  will  export  an 
estimated  367  million  tons  of  coal — a 
level  in  excess  of  Western  Europe's  pro- 
jected Imports  by  that  date.  Similarly, 
U.S.  exports  are  seen  as  exceeding  levels 
of  the  same  Western  European  import 
projections  by  year  2000. 

The  primary  significance  of  these  pro- 
jections is  simply  that  no  worldwide 
shortage  of  coal  is  foreseen  over  coming 
decades.  In  consequence,  a  cwnmodlty 
trade  which  is  already  highly  competi- 
tive will  become  even  more  so.  A  major — 
indeed,  a  critical— factor  in  this  Nation's 
ability  to  compete  successfully  will  be 
how  rapidly  and  how  effectively  it  places 
its  key  coal  exporting  harbors  into  com- 
petitive position  through  upgrading  to 
accommodate  jumbo  seagoing  bulk  com- 
modity carriers. 

SHirriNc  o.s.  production  patterns 

A  shift  in  production  patterns  within 
the  United  States,  evident  for  more  than 
a  decade,  is  likely  to  alter  significantly 
the  economics  of  coal  export.  Presently, 
the  bulk  of  U.S.  coal  export  tonnage 
moves  through  the  Hampton  Roads/ 
Newport  News  or  Baltimore  port  areas. 
Proximity  to  the  chief  types  of  coal  most 
commonly  exported  in  the  past,  most  of 
which  has  been  produced  in  the  Appa- 
lachian coal  fields  .served  by  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  Railroad  and  the  Chessie  Sys- 
tem, has  made  these  two  port  areas  a 
natural  outlet  for  export  shipments. 

Two  developments  are  changing  this 
pattern.  The  first  Is  the  upsurge  in  U.S. 
exports  of  steam  coal,  particularly  to 
Western  Europe:  the  second  is  the 
growth  of  Western  coalfield  production 
in  the  United  States  as  a  percentage  of 
overall  production. 

In  the  20-year  period  from  1965  to 
1985,  the  geography  of  coal  production  in 
this  country  has  changed,  or  is  projected 
to  change,  as  follows: 


PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  U.S.  PRODUCTION 


Ywr 

Eastern  U.S. 

fields  (eait  of 

Mississippi) 

Western  U.S. 

fields  (west  of 

Mississippi) 

1965  (actual) 

95 

s 

1975  (actual) 

n 

17 

1985  (projected) 

60 

40 

This  growth  in  Western  production  Is 
expected  to  have  significant  Impact  on 
the  export  traffic  moving  through  gulf 
and  west  coast  ports.  With  much  of  such 
production,  as  well  as  that  from  the 
Eastern  Interior  Basin  <  southern  Illinois, 
western  Kentucky)  and  Appalachia  ac- 
cessible to  the  complex  of  navigable 
waterways  which  drain  the  entire  mid- 
continent  and  are  tributary  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, increased  coal  traffic  down  the 
Mississippi  corridor  is  a  distinct  likeli- 
hood, and  it  is  probable  that  the  New 
Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge  areas  will  be- 
come significant  coal-exporting  ports. 
Similarly,  such  west  coast  ports  as  Long 
Beach  and  ethers  presently  undergoing 
the  upgrading  process  will  experience  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  coal  traffic 
coming  from  the  Western  coal  fields  for 
shipment  chiefiy  to  the  Far  East. 

Notwithstanding  these  shifts  in  the 
geographic  distribution  of  U.S.  coal  pro- 
duction, their  impact  on  U.S.  export 
trade — potentially  of  major  propor- 
tions— will  not  be  felt  unless  a  concerted 
Federal  effort  can  be  mounted  to  ac- 
celerate upgrading  of  U.S.  seaports  af- 
fected— on  the  west  coast  and  gulf  coast, 
whose  ports  will  serve  as  export  points 
for  much  of  this  new  production,  and 
on  the  eastern  seaboard,  already  the  Na- 
tion's principal  export  funnel  and  des- 
tined for  further  major  increase  as  for- 
eign imports — particularly  in  Western 
Europe — rise  to  expected  levels. 

THE   shallow    port    PROBLEM 

General  U.S.  neglect  of  its  harbor  la- 
cilitles  in  recent  decades  has  placed  it  at 
a  serious  disadvantage  with  respect  to 
operating  convenience  and  economy 
which  world  maritime  nations  find  in 
other  countries  whose  harbor  facilities 
have  kept  pace  with  the  times.  With  the 
decline  in  American-flag  vessels,  and  the 
emergence  of  foreign-flag  maritime  su- 
premacy over  this  period,  has  come  a 
comparable  decline  in  the  capability  of 
American  seaports  to  accommodate  the 
new  generation  of  supertankers  and  su- 
percoUiers increasingly  common  in  world 
shipping. 

Whatever  its  causes,  the  United  States 
faces  a  severe  problem  of  obsolescence 
in  the  capability  of  its  major  seaports  to 
accommodate  the  current  generation  of 
bulk  cargo  carriers  without  lightloading 
or  offshore  loading  required  by  inade- 
quate harbor  depths  and /or  inadequate 
loading  unloading  facilities. 

Today,  faced  with  growing  worldwide 
demand  for  coal — a  commodity  which 
the  United  States  possesses  in  virtually 
unlimited  supply  and  faced  similary  with 
continuing  and  growing  demand  for 
other  bulk  commodities — including 
grain,  ores,  and  petrochemical  products 
in  which  U.S.  preeminence  has  long  been 
established — the  inadequacy  of  key  U.S. 
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seaports  to  at^jmmodate  the  carriers 
which  today  provide  the  chief  means  of 
transoceanic  shipment  of  such  commodi- 
ties has  become  a  major  impediment  to 
the  assumption  of  a  leading  U.S.  role  in 
their  export. 

Nowhere  is  this  situation  more  evident 
at  the  moment  than  In  the  case  of  coal. 
The  famUlar  sight  of  coUiers  backed  up 
by  the  scores  or  hundreds  in  the  chan- 
nels approaching  the  ports  of  Baltimore 
or  Hampton  Roads  Is  a  sharp  reminder 
of  the  condition  of  desuetude  in  which 
U.S.  ports  today  find  themselves.  Illus- 
trative of  the  present-day  "horror  sto- 
ries" encountered  by  foreign  buyers  seek- 
ing to  purchase  U.S.  commodities  Is  that 
of  one  French  coal  Importer  whose  ships 
stood  idle  for  3  months  in  the  harbor 
of  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  awaiting  dock- 
side  coal-loading  capability. 

Another  area  seriously  In  need  of 
rapidly  accelerated  upgrading  is  the  200- 
mile-long  corridor  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River  embracing  the  ports  of  New 
Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge.  Dredging  of 
some  21  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  dredging  bars  upriver  at  some 
nine  locations  would  create,  in  effect,  a 
100-mile-long  seaport  serving  not  only 
the  constant  flow  of  commodities  pres- 
ently reaching  world  markets  through 
these  ports,  but  expanded  quantities  of 
coal,  grains,  and  other  dry  bulk  com- 
modities whose  (Kcan  freight  costs  in 
export  trade  would  be  greatly  lessened 
by  the  abiUty  of  jumbo  dry  bulk  carriers 
to  load  fuUy  In  this  potentiaUy  vast  sea- 
port complex. 

The  lower  Mississippi  waterway  Is 
illustrative  of  a  range  of  problems  caused 
by  past  neglect  of  harbor  depth  and 
other  necessary  waterway  maintenance, 
and  serves  as  a  useful  case  study  in 
examining  the  plight  of  east  and  west 
coast  U.S.  ports  as  well. 

Over  the  past  decade — since  1970 — the 
number  of  large  vessels  entering  the 
lower  Mississippi  waterway — those  of  60,- 
000  deadweight  tons  or  more — ^has  in- 
creased from  23  ships  in  1970  to  more 
than  3,000  in  1979.  Because  such  vessels, 
which  fully  loaded  require  drafts  of  50 
to  60  feet,  can  neither  enter  nor  leave 
this  major  waterway  without  operating 
at  Ught-load  levels — to  permit  navigat- 
ing the  40-foot  depths  encountered — 
their  economies  of  scale  are  essentially 
lost,  and  the  cost  of  shipping  U.S.  com- 
modities to  world  markets  can  range  as 
much  as  $9  or  more  per  ton  higher  than 
would  be  the  case  if  such  vessels  could 
operate  at  optimum  depths.  The  disas- 
trous effect  of  such  a  shioping  cost  dif- 
ferential on  the  competitive  position  in 
world  trade  of  U.S.  commodities — wheth- 
er coal,  grain,  or  other  bulk  commodi- 
ties— ^Is  readily  and  appallingly  obvious. 

HARBOR    IMPROVEMENT/UPCRADTNC 

Existing  statutory  and  congressional 
advisory  actions  convey  to  the  U.S.  Armv 
Corps  of  Engineers  sole  responsibilitv 
for  the  maintenance  and  development 
of  internal  navigational  waterways  of 
the  United  States,  and  addHionally  pro- 
vide for  their  dredging  and  other  up- 
grading from  time  to  time  to  meet  the 
needs  of  commerce  and  the  national 
defense. 


The  process  of  qualification  for  such 
dredging  or  other  upgrading  invtrives  a 
"trigger"  mechanism  under  which  pe- 
titioning seaports,  upon  the  completion 
of  certain  requirements,  become  eligible 
for  Corps  of  Engineers  action  to  dredge 
and  provide  other  port  development 
services  related  directly  to  the  navigable 
waterways  and  their  physical  features 
and  configurations. 

At  the  present  time,  three  U.S.  sea- 
ports are  in  a  position  of  advanced  quali- 
fication for  such  utJgrading  by  virtue  of 
their  progress  in  the  completion  of  requi- 
site actions — including  cost  effectiveness 
determinations,  environmental  impact 
assessment,  among  others.  These  are  the 
Hampton  Roads /Newport  News  (Nor- 
folk! complex — harbor  and  channels: 
the  MobUe.  Ala.,  harbor;  and  the  lower 
Mississippi  channel  from  the  gulf  to 
Baton  Rouge.  La. 

The  latter  area  is  that  which  has  per- 
haps proceeded  furthest  toward  qualifi- 
cation, with  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  late  January  1981 
on  the  project  affecting  the  area,  titled 
"Deep- Water  Draft  Access  to  the  Ports 
of  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge.  Louisi- 
ana."  The  proposal  to  accomplish  up- 
grading of  this  important  trade  and 
shipping  corridor  was  initiated  in  1967 
by  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  both  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives — an  action 
taken  because  of  the  continuing  increase 
in  ocean-going  commerce  through  the 
ports  of  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans 
and  the  general  world  trend  toward 
larger  (x:ean-going  ships. 

illustrative    dreocing    program:    new 
orleans-baton  rouge  corridor 

In  the  case  of  proposed  dredging  of  the 
Mississippi  channel  between  New  Or- 
leans and  Baton  Rouge  to  55-f(x>t  depth, 
scheduled  steps  would  be  as  follows  (as- 
suming, for  purposes  of  iUustration.  mid- 
1980  startup)  : 

Datet  and  Steps 

July  1980.  preliminary  submission  to  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley  Division  (Corps  of  Engi- 
neers) iLMVD)  of  Draft  Report  and  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  (EIS). 

October  1980.  Public  meeting  on  draft. 

February  1981.  Submission  of  final  Dis- 
trict Report  and  EIS  to  LMVD. 

September  1982.  Final  planning,  comple- 
tion of  EIS.  final  public  hearings,  and  Con- 
cessional authorization. 

Deceml)cr  1982.  Authorization  for  con- 
struction. 

December  1983,  Preliminary  50-foot  chan- 
nel. 

December  1985.  Ckympletlon  of  55-foot 
channel. 

Dredging 'upsrrading  in  other  port 
areas,  subject  to  varying  circumstances 
and  requirements,  would  follow  essen- 
tiaUy  the  same  scheduling  approach,  al- 
though— optimally — the  actual  t'me  in- 
tervals involved  would  be  highly  com- 
pressed to  permit  accelerated  dredging, 
particularly  in  the  most  vital  coal- 
exporting  regions,  at  a  rate  rapid  enough 
to  permit  U.S.  exporters  to  contract  for 
major  increments  of  the  growing  coal 
trade  before  such  trade  is  preempted  by 
exporting  nations  already  possessed  of 
deep-harbor  and  jumbo-carrler-hand- 
ling  capabilities. 


OTRia    HARBOR    ARKAS 


In  the  prcxiess  of  upgrading  are  addi- 
tional harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast — Long 
Beach.  Puget  Sound,  and  the  Columbia 
River  Basin,  among  others.  Seaports  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Atlantic  seaboard 
which  have  expressed  interest  in  Corps 
of  Engineers  upgrading  include  (jal- 
veston.  Lake  Charles  (La.t.  Savannah. 
Charleston.  PhUadelphia.  and  New  York. 
As  has  been  the  case  with  Hampton 
Roads.  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans  Baton 
Rouge,  criteria  have  been  established 
imder  which  other  U.S.  seaports  can  trig- 
ger advanced  qualifications  processes  es- 
tablished both  by  statute  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  leading  to  dredging  and 
other  upgrading  required  to  bring  such 
harbors  to  a  level  of  capability  adequate 
to  handle  jumbo  carriers  of  the  world 
maritime  fleet. 

Existing  criteria  for  such  upgrading,  it 
should  be  noted,  have  been  in  force  for  a 
number  of  recent  years  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  tempo  of  national  needs 
in  the  face  of  present  circumstances  and 
exigencies.  While  it  would  be  inaccurate 
to  describe  the  qualifications  timetable  as 
"leisurely."  it  is  clearly  susceptible  of  re- 
view and  revision  of  time  considerations, 
and  legislation  is  presently  before  the 
Congress  to  accomplish  marked  accelera- 
tion of  the  total  process  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  world  needs  and  to  posture  the 
United  States  favorably  in  the  meeting  of 
those  needs. 

ECONOMIC     BENEFTTS 

In  a  national  climate  of  growing  fiscal 
conservatism,  the  cost  benefits  of  any  re- 
quested expenditure  of  Federal  funds  will 
be  increasingly  subject  to  critical  scru- 
tiny. As  is  indicated  below,  the  cost/bene- 
fit ratio  of  upgrading  selected  U.S.  har- 
bors on  an  accelerated  basis  is  exception- 
aUy  high,  and  merits  both  priority  and 
prominence  as  an  example  of  wise 
Federal  investment.  The  Federal  role  in 
dredging,  developing,  and  otherwise 
maintaining  the  Nation's  waterways  is 
long  established  by  both  statute  and  tra- 
dition. The  exercise  of  such  a  role  in  the 
face  of  current  chaUenges  and  opportu- 
nities, arising  from  a  greatly  expended 
production  and  export  of  U.S.  coal,  does 
not  constitute  Federal  intrusion  into  the 
private  sector  but,  rather,  exemplifies 
that  role  which  the  Federal  C5ovemment 
is  best  equipped  to  perform— that  erf 
facilitator. 

The  upgrading  of  key  U.S.  harbors  to 
accommodate  a  worldwide  return  to  the 
use  of  coal  as  an  industrial  energy  base, 
by  facilitating  greatly  expanded  VS.  ex- 
ports of  that  commodity,  entails  Federal 
expenditures  already  essentially  com- 
mitted. Foreshortening  the  requirements 
preliminary  to  such  upgrading  in  order 
to  accelerate  the  completion  of  the 
dredging  work  reqtiired  simply  concen- 
trates such  expenditures  over  a  shorter 
time  i>eriod. 

The  payback  for  such  expenditures  is 
substantial.  The  energy  independence 
essential  to  the  long-range  security  of 
the  United  States  Is  brought  much  closer. 
The  Nation's  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit, which  currently  derives  chiefiy  from 
U.S  oil  purchases  abroad,  is  reversed. 
Emplovment — both  old  jobs  and  new — 
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Is  stimulated  in  mining,  transportation, 
and  related  industries.  New  and  viable 
Industries  are  established  to  accommo- 
date the  expanded  traffic  in  cotd — blend- 
ing plants,  coal  terminals,  among 
others — in  many  waterway  areas  serving 
the  chief  coal-exporting  seaports. 

BALANCE    or   PAYMENTS 

Because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
occurs,  reversal  of  the  Nation's  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  dramatic  and  immediately  benefi- 
cial payback  from  accelerated  dredging 
of  waterways  essential  to  expanded  coal 
export  trade. 

For  reasons  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
study,  the  United  States  is  increasingly 
viewed  by  industrialized  nations  as  the 
preferred  long-range  source  of  coal  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  reconversion  of 
their  energy  bases  from  petroleum  fuels. 
This  preference  will  be  converted  to  ac- 
tual trade  supremacy  in  coal,  however, 
only  if  this  Nation  can  compete  in  de- 
livered cost  with  other  coal-exporting 
nations.  The  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  do  so.  as  has  been  repeatedly  stressed, 
is  contingent  on  this  country's  ability  to 
accommodate  and  fully  load  at  dockside 
or  bargeside  those  supercolliers  compris- 
ing a  large  and  growing  part  of  the  in- 
ternational coal-carrying  fleet.  This  is 
something  which  the  United  States  pres- 
ently cannot  do  except  in  very  limited 
degree. 

OTHEB  PEODTJCTS  AND  COlf  If  ODITIXS 

While  coal  is  the  most  dramatic  exem- 
plar of  the  benefits  which  will  be  realized 
by  upgrading  rapidly  those  U.S.  harbors 
which  are  already  well  along  in  the 
qualification  process,  this  country's  pres- 
ent major  export — edible  and  industrial 
grains — will  receive  renewed  impetus. 
Some  present  U.S.  grain  exports  are  al- 
ready shipped  in  bulk  carriers  of  60.000 
deadweight  tons  or  greater,  even  though 
shipments  outgoing  from  most  U.S.  ports 
are  lightloaded  ( well  below  the  rated  ca- 
pacity of  such  carriers)  because  of 
hartwr/channel  depth  limitations. 

Rapid  dredging  of  harbors  and  chan- 
nels in  the  major  grain -exporting  areas 
through  which  such  trafBc  chiefly  moves 
would  not  only  permit  the  fuller  loading 
of  such  vessels  fat  reduction  in  per-ton 
freight  rates  of  major  proportions)  but 
would  tend  rapidly  toward  the  use  of  ad- 
ditional such  vessels  in  the  grain  export 
trade  as  the  feasibility  of  doing  so  be- 
came apparent.  The  competitive  advan- 
tages this  would  permit  would  have  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  volume  and  direc- 
tion of  the  US.  trade  in  grain,  already 
the  Nation's  leading  export  commodity. 
Additional  commodities — ores  from 
the  northern  and  western  midcontinent, 
petrochemical  products,  and  others- 
would  similarly  benefit  in  at  least  two 
ways  from  upgraded  harbors: 

First.  Expansion  of  the  internal  trans- 
portation systems,  both  rail  and  barge 
'particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  corridor),  would  have  a 
carryover  effect  on  other  commodities 
than  coal,  providing  stimulus  for  the 
more  efficient  and  economical  use  of  such 
systems  in  high-volume  configiiration  to 
the  enhancement  of  existing  trade  and. 


as  economic  factors  warrant,  to  Its 
expansion. 

Second.  The  same  potential  for  ex- 
panded use  of  jumbo  bulk  commodity 
carriers,  presently  impractical  or  only 
marginally  so  because  of  light-loading 
requirements,  exists  as  in  the  case  of  coal 
shipments  abroad,  with  similar  advan- 
tages of  lower  per-ton  shipping  costs  and 
a  resultant  enhancement  of  competitive- 
ness of  such  U.S.  commodities. 

It  is  foreseen  that  the  same  increased 
capability  to  handle  jumbo  vessels  at 
dockside  and  at  full  cargo  capacity  will 
impact  favorably  on  many  U.S.  manufac- 
tured products  which  presently  travel 
via  smaller  vessels  to  foreign  markets. 

COLLATDtAL     BENEFrrS 

While  it  is  important  to  stress  the 
broad  national  benefits  which  are  realiz- 
able irom  the  dredging  of  key  U.S.  har- 
bors on  a  priority  basis — stimulation  of 
industry,  increased  employment,  balance 
of  payments,  gross  national  product, 
among  others — it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  benefits  accrue  in  a  regional/local 
sense  as  well.  Individual  industries,  both 
large  and  small,  clearly  benefit:  Mines; 
granaries;  rail,  barge,  and  truck  carriers; 
terminal  operators;  other  providers  of 
support  services  in  the  general  seaport 
areas. 

Less  obvious  benefits  accrue  to  these 
and  other  providers  of  services  or  dealers 
in  products  throughout  the  entire  geo- 
graphic area  served  by  the  transporta- 
tion network  feeding  the  export  seaports. 
This  Indirect,  but  very  substantial,  in- 
direct regional  benefit  is  dramatically 
illustrated,  lor  example,  by  the  New 
Orleans-Baton  Rouge  corridor  which, 
with  essentially  minimal  dredging  (9 
river  crossings  and  a  21 -mile  river  sec- 
tion downstream)  will  become,  in  effect. 
a  100-mile-long  seaport  with  a  minimum 
55-foot  channel.  This  corridor  seaport, 
providing  a  terminus  for  the  commodities 
and  manufactured  products  of  the  total 
American  midcontinent.  will  serve  not 
only  two  major  exporting  harbors,  but 
will  serve  as  well  a  vast  complex  of  hlgh- 
technology  industries — particularly  in 
the  petrochemical  sector — whose  viabil- 
ity to  both  the  region  and  the  Nation  will 
be  strongly  influenced  'oy  access  to  sig- 
nificantly more  cost-effective  export 
facilities. 

Perhaps  epitomizing  the  return,  both 
to  the  region  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  realizable  frwn  the  Investment  In 
an  accelerated  drilling  effort,  are  the 
cost-effectiveness  figures  for  those  areas 
presently  in  advanced  stages  of  qualifi- 
cation for  near-future  dredging. 

That  for  the  New  Orleans-Baton 
Rouge  corridor  is  determined  to  be  on  the 
order  of  8.5  to  1— a  statistic  which,  of 
itself,  commends  the  desirability  of  the 
activity.  In  the  case  of  Hampton  Roads, 
cost  effectiveness  ratio  is  6.6  to  1;  that 
for  Mobile,  the  third  seaport  presently 
on  a  fast  track  lor  accelerated  dredging, 
is  1.6  to  1. 

Such  figures  emphasize  that  priority 
attention  to  the  upgrading  of  such  sea- 
port areas,  to  facilitate — initially — ex- 
panded coal  exports,  is  wise  application 
of  Federal  funds.  The  resultant  capa- 
bUlty  of  the  United  States  to  function 


competitively  in  the  expanding  interna- 
tional coal  trade  will  have  impact  and 
pay  benefits  for  decades  to  come. 

The  economic  benefits  of  abundant 
coal  supplies,  exported  in  fully  loaded 
jumbo  seagoing  carriers,  marketed  at 
prices  wtiich  are  world  competitive,  are 
not  alone  domestic  in  nature.  Trading 
partners  of  the  United  States — whether 
industrialized  or  developing  countries — 
will  find  it  possible,  given  guaranteed, 
affordable  supplies  of  coal,  to  move  in- 
creasingly toward  applications  of  coal  as 
an  energy  base  which  will  lessen  depend- 
ence on  high-priced  oil  from  areas  of  the 
world  traditionally  less  stable  than  the 
industrialized  West.  Patterns  of  payment 
for  U.S.  coal,  particularly  from  less-de- 
veloped countries,  may  be  expected  to 
alter,  perhaps  drastically,  the  nature  and 
substance  of  much  Third  World  trade 
with  this  country  and  Western  Europe. 

NATIONAL    SECUBrTY 

As  has  been  demonstrated,  the  national 
security  will  be  well  served  by  the  rapid 
advancement  toward  U.S.  energy  inde- 
pendence which  will  result  from  expanded 
international  use  of  coal  and  from  this 
Nation's  expanded  role  as  a  primary 
source  of  world — as  well  as  domestic — 
supplies.  Further  contributing  to  the 
basic  national  security  objective  of  a 
stable,  hard-currency  economy  will  be 
the  balance-of -payments  impact  of  a 
greatly  expanded  U.S.  coal  trade. 

A  further  economic  benefit  of  upgrad 
ing  key  U.S.  harbors  is  the  piggy  back 
benefit  of  such  dredging  operations  to 
the  Nation's  defense  posture.  At  a  time 
when  defense  capability  has  been  dimin- 
ished by  the  constraints  of  an  ailing 
economy,  service  to  the  national  Interest 
by  harbor  upgrading,  already  justifiable 
solely  from  an  economic  standpoint,  is 
further  enhanced  by  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  such  upgrading  on  maritime  as- 
pects of  U.S.  defense  capability — and  will 
do  so  without  distinct  or  significant  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

In  effect,  the  renewed  effort  to  bring 
U.S.  military  preparedness  to  acceptable 
levels  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times  will 
receive  a  "no-cost"  bonus  in  the  Federal 
decision  to  accelerate  upgrading  of  key 
U.S.  harbors  against  a  rationale  which, 
even  absent  national  defense  considera- 
tions, is  clearly  highly  cost  beneficial  in 
nature.* 
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By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  in  annuities  for 
survivors  of  Tax  Court  judges:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

COST-OF-LIVING  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  ANNTriTIES  OP 
SXmvlVORS    OP  TAX    COUBT   JUDGES 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  correct  a  very 
unfair.  Inequitable  situation,  that  has 
been  overlooked  for  some  time.  Fortu- 
nately, it  is  a  situation  that  can  easily 
be  rectified. 

The  widows  of  Tax  Court  judges — 
there  currently  are  six — receive  a  sur- 
vivor*-.'  annuity,  as  provided  by  section 
7448  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  How- 
ever, through  an  oversight,  neither  this 


section  nor  any  other  section  provides 
for  any  type  of  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  these  annuities.  As  a  result, 
the  six  widows— whose  average  age  is 
80— receive  annuities  that  have  remained 
unchanged  In  amount  since  the  time  of 
their  husbands'  deaths.  In  fact,  the  total 
annual  amount  for  all  six  annuities  Is 
currently  only  $77,122. 

Widows  and  other  survivors  of  all 
other  Federal  judges  receive  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments  to  their  annuities  as 
provided  by  Public  Laws  94-470  and  94- 
554.  However,  because  of  the  somewhat 
unusual  nature  of  the  Tax  Court,  cov- 
ered by  title  26  (the  Internal  Revenue 
Code)  rather  than  title  28.  the  provisions 
of  these  laws  do  not  apply  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  Tax  Court  judges. 

I  therefore  urge  speedy  consideration 
by  the  Senate  of  this  long  overdue  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S    829 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Ref^resentatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Adjustment    of    Annufties    foe 

SuBvivoBS  of  Tax  CoxmT  Judges 

FOB       INCBEASES       IN       COSTS-OF- 
LIVING. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  7448  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
annuities  to  surviving  spouses  and  depend- 
ent children  of  Judges)  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (s)  as  subjection 
(t).  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (r) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(8)  Increases  Attributable  to  Increased 
Pay. — Whenever  the  salary  of  a  Judge  under 
section  7443(c)  Is  Increased,  each  annuity 
payable  from  the  curvlvors  annuity  fund 
which  is  based.  In  whole  or  In  part,  upon  a 
deceased  Judge  having  rendered  some  portion 
of  his  or  her  final  18  months  of  service  as  a 
Judge  of  the  Tax  Court,  shall  also  be  In- 
creased. The  amount  of  the  increase  In  such 
an  annuity  shall  be  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  amount  of  the  annuity,  on  the 
date  on  which  the  Increase  In  salary  becomes 
effective,  by  3  percent  for  each  5  percent  by 
which  such  salary  has  been  Increased.  In  the 
event  that  such  salary  Is  Increased  by  less 
than  5  percent,  there  shall  be  no  Increase 
In  such  annuity.". 

(b)  Catch-Op  fob  Subvivobs  Annuttiis  in 
Pay  Status  on  Date  of  Enactment. — If  an 
annuity  payable  under  section  7448(h)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
entitlement  to  annuity)  to  the  surviving 
8-ouse  of  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Tax 
Court  Is  being  paid  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  thea  the  amount  of 
that  annuity  shall  be  adjusted,  as  of  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  beginning  more  than 
30  days  after  such  date,  to  reflect  the  amount 
of  the  annuity  which  would  have  been  pay- 
able If  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  applied  with  respect  to  Increases  In  the 
salary  of  a  Judge  under  section  7443(c)  of 
such  Code  taking  effect  after  December  31. 
1970. 

Sec.  2.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
of  section  1  shall  apply  with  respect  to  In- 
creases In  the  salary  of  Judges  of  the  United 
States  Tax  Court  taking  effect  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  square   dance  as   the  national 
folk  dance  of  the  United  States. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
on  this  legislation  appear  earlier  In 
today's  Record.) 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    170 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moymihan,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Heflim), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr. 
BoREN » ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
<Mr.  D'Amato)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  170.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  chari- 
table deduction  to  taxpayers  whether  or 
not  they  itemize  their  personal  deduc- 
tions. 

S.    321 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsem),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  CAiwoir), 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Danforth)  were  added  as  cospwisors  of 
S.  321.  a  bill  to  amend  section  265  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  deduction,  by  certain  fi- 
nancial institutions,  of  interest  paid  on 
deposits  of  public  funds  where  those 
deposits  are  secured  by  tax-exempt 
obligations. 

S.    443 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dahforth,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey  )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  443.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  limits  of  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

S.    4»1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenk.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  ( Mr.  Schmitt  » 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  491,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  death  benefits  to  sur- 
vivors of  Federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  firefighters,  and  other 
purposes. 

S.    597 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
( Mr.  Heflin  ) .  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Sctimitti  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  597.  a  bill  to  eliminate  the 
position  of  elevator  operator  in  the  Sen- 
ate office  building. 

S.     598 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  598.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1951  to  ex- 
empt from  taxation  the  earned  Income  of 
certain  individuals  working  outside  the 
United  States 

SENATE     joint    RESOLUTION     3  0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cospoiisor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolutl(»i  30.  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  26.  1981,  as  "National  Recog- 
nition Day  for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
Era." 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  his  name 
was  aded  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  J(Mnt 
Resolution  40,  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  26.  1981.  as  "National  Recog- 
nition Day  for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
Era". 

SENATE     JOINT    RESOLUTION     47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  "Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  47.  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  week  be- 
ginning May  10. 1981.  as  "Natlcmal  Small 
Business  Week". 

SENATE    RESOLUTION     101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles). 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  <  Mr.  Pack- 
wood  )  were  added  as  cosponstw^  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  101.  resolution  to  change 
the  status  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  to  that  of  a  standing  committee, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     22 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rikgle.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Peyor)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
22  proposed  to  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 9.  concurrent  resolution  revis- 
ing the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981.  1982.  and  1983. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


BUDGET  RESOLUTION  ON  RECON- 
CIUATION 

AMENDMENT    NO.    21 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  McCLURE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  9)  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Govemmoit  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981.  1982.  and  1983. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    24 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  BRADLEY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  9)  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE     ON     SMALL     BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  «i  Small  Business  wiU  hold 
full  committee  hearings  on  April  27  and 
28.  1981,  OD  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's contracting  procedures  and 
perscttmel  policies.  sX  10  a.m..  in  room  424 
at  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  For 
additional  Information,  contact  Marc 
Smolonsky  or  Mike  Haynes  at  224-5175. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


VIETNAM  VETERAN  COMMEMORA- 
TIVE STAMP— SENATE  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 30 
•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  Pres-dent  recently 
the  American  Legion  presented  Its  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  to  the  dead  and 
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Tui-tsing  Americans  of  Vietnam  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  It  is  the  highest 
award  of  this  country's  largest  veterans 
organization,  and  the  first  national  rec- 
ognition of  this  sort  for  those  who  fought 
in  Vietnam.  An  additional  observance 
was  held  at  the  State  headquarters  of 
the  American  Legion  in  my  home  State 
of  Iowa. 

Recognition  of  the  service  and  sac- 
rifice of  the  Vietnam  veteran  has  been 
far  too  slow  in  coming.  Divisions  over  the 
war  have  caused  Americans  to  pay  far 
less  attention  to  our  Vietnam  veterans 
than  we  have  given  to  veterans  of  any 
other  20th  century  American  war.  Many 
have  tried  to  bury  the  memory  of  the 
Vietnam  war  so  deeply  that  they  have 
forgotten  about  the  obligations  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  position 
on  the  wau-,  have  to  the  Vietnam  veteran. 
Some  300.000  were  wounded  in  Vietnam. 
75,000  were  disabled,  over  57.000  died, 
and  2,512  remain  unaccounted  for  today 
Acknowledgment  of  and  thanks  for 
these  sacrifices  is  long  overdue.  I  am 
proud  of  the  effort  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  I  am  hopeful  it  will  be  the 
first  of  many  to  this  end  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing  Senate  Joint  Resolution  30  to  des- 
ignate April  26.  1981,  as  National  Recog- 
nition Day  for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
Era.  Additionally  I  am  recommending 
to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  that  they  issue 
a  stamp  commemorating  this  day. 

I  am  supporting  a  design  bv  former 
Marine  Corps  captain  and  Vietnam  vet- 
eran Richard  Braley  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  The  stamp  is  of  yellow  background. 
The  top  60  percent  of  the  stamp  will  con- 
tain three  vertical  red  bars.  Adjacent  to 
the  bars  will  be  a  red  eagle's  head.  The 
significance  of  the  three  red  bars  is 
threefold:  First,  the  South  Vietnamese 
flag  was  red  and  yellow  with  three  red 
bars  placed  horizontally.  Second,  the 
campaign  ribbon  given  to  all  who  served 
in  Vietnam  was  yeUow  with  three  red 
vertical  bars.  Finally,  the  three  bars  also 
represent  the  feathers  of  the  eagle.  The 
bottom  40  percent  of  the  stamp  contains 
the  words  "Vietnam  Veteran".  National 
Recognition  Day — April  26. 1981. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  commemora- 
tive stamp  issued  on  or  immediately 
prior  to  Veterans  Day  next  year.  I  can- 
not think  of  a  better  way  for  our  Postal 
Service  to  recognize  this  holiday  or  the 
Vietnam  veteran.  I  think  it  is  an  excel- 
lent design  for  a  stamp  whose  issue  is 
long  overdue. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
idea  and  this  design.  I  further  ask  that 
my  fellow  Senators  and  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans think  of  whatever  small  ways  they 
can  to  help  recognize  the  past  efforts  of 
our  Vietnam  veterans.* 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  IS  AN  INVEST- 
MENT IN  AMERICA'S  FUTURE 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  in  the  past  few  years  about 
the  critical  need  to  insure  adequate  soil 
and  water  conservation  systems  on  our 
Nations  farm  and  range  tends. 


There  is  an  old  saying  "if  man  takes 
care  of  the  land,  the  land  will  take  care 
of  man." 

History  reveals  this  In  sudi  examples 
as  the  fall  from  agriculture  production 
of  ancient  civilizations  of  northern 
Africa,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and 
even  areas  of  the  United  States  in  the 
early  1930's  when  we  experienced  severe 
erosion  through  wind  erosion  in  the 
Great  Plains  and  water  erosion  in  the 
East. 

An  early  North  Carolinian.  Hugh 
Hammond  Bennet,  became  concerned 
about  the  severe  erosion  and  primarily 
through  his  efforts  in  1933  this  Nation 
commissioned  a  conservation  effort  that 
has  made  great  progress  tow£ird  control- 
ling erosion  and  increasing  agriculture 
production.  Hugh  Bennet.  the  first  Chief 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  made 
great  progress  and  the  severely  gullied 
fields  of  the  Southeast  and  the  dust- 
blowing  plains  were  converted  to  grass, 
trees,  strip-cropped,  and  terraced  fields 
In  recent  years,  however,  increased 
economic  pressures,  export  demands,  re- 
duced Federal  expenditures  for  soil  con- 
servation, complacency,  et  cetera,  once 
again  has  set  this  Nation  on  a  course 
of  soil  and  water  degradation. 

Soil  erosion  may  decrease  the  produc- 
tivity of  a  soil  if  it  occurs  at  a  rate  faster 
than  the  topsoil  can  be  replenished  by 
natural  processes.  This  is  generally  ac- 
cepted at  an  average  of  5  tons  per  acre, 
although  some  soils  can  only  afford  a 
2-ton  loss. 

A  soil  conservation  service  inventory 
conducted  in  1977  revealed  that  from 
sheet  and  rill  erosion  alone  97  million 
acres  of  cropland  experienced  rates  of 
erosion  greater  than  5  tons  per  acre  per 
year.  This  area  is  equivalent  of  the  total 
amount  of  land  in  Iowa.  North  Carolina, 
and  Ohio. 

Another  more  dramatic  way  to  put  it 
is  that  the  United  States  is  literally  ex- 
porting its  precious  soil,  as  one  leading 
grain  exporting  State.  Iowa,  is  losing 
the  equivalent  of  two  bushels  of  soil  for 
every  bushel  of  com  they  produce.  Since 
agriculture  exports  are  vital  to  this 
country's  balance  of  trade,  our  fight 
against  inflation,  our  effort  to  feed  our- 
selves and  other  peoples  of  the  world, 
the  wise  use  of  our  soil  and  water  re- 
sources is  imperative. 

Our  defense  capability  is  closelv  inter- 
wined  and  as  this  administration  is 
striving  to  rebuild  our  defense  capabili- 
ties, the  Nation  must  consider  ways  to 
build  a  stronger  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram to  turn  the  tide  from  degradation 
to  nondegradation.  And  I  think  America 
is  ready  for  this. 

My  good  friend.  Louis  Harris,  conduct- 
ed a  poll  last  year  for  USDA  on  this 
question.  His  survev  revealed  that  77 
percent  of  the  public  sees  conservation 
as  an  area  of  joint  and  private  responsi- 
bility and  they  support  an  increased  ef- 
fort in  soil  conservation  programs. 

The  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry Committee,  which  I  chair,  is  now 
holding  hearings  on  the  1981  farm  bill. 

I  expect  the  committee  to  take  a  long 


hard  look  at  our  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation efforts,  and  I  can  think  of  no  Sen- 
ator better  quallfled  to  chair  the  sub- 
committee which  oversees  this  effort 
than  the  good  Senator  from  Iowa, 
Roger  Jepsen. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Iowa  is  experi- 
encing much  soil  erosion  in  its  large 
crop-producing  efforts. 

Senator  Jepsen  understands  the  rela- 
tionship between  production  and  protec- 
tion of  our  agricultural  lands  resource 
base.  Recently  he  gave  a  speech  at  the 
Eastern  Iowa  Tillage  Show  where  he  out- 
lined his  views  on  the  future  of  conser- 
vation in  this  country. 

My  goal  Is  to  put  vitality  back  Into  our 
conservation  efforts  by  adopting  adequate 
Incentives  to  successfully  promote  voluntary 
participation. 

I  assure  the  Senator  I  intend  to  join 
him  in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Senator  Jepsen's  speech  at  the  Eastern 
Iowa  Tillage  Show  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  text  follows : 

Conserve  the  Potttre  Now 
(By  Senator  Roger  W.  Jepsen) 

When  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
held  soil  and  water  conservation  hearings 
last  summer  In  Iowa,  one  of  my  friends  from 
Waterloo,  a  farmer  by  the  name  of  Jim  Sage, 
summed  up  his  feelings  about  farming  this 
way:  "Live  as  though  you  are  going  to  die 
tomorrow,"  he  told  me,  "and  farm  as  though 
you  are  going  to  farm  forever." 

Something  tells  me  that  a  good  number 
of  farmers  here  today  share  Jim's  thoughts. 
Because  the  truth  Is,  a  farmer  has  to  make 
an  extra  effort  to  conserve  his  land  for  fu- 
ture generations.  That's  why  I  feel  privi- 
leged to  be  here  with  you  today.  You  are 
doing  something  about  the  future  now. 
You're  not  waiting  for  Washington  to  tell 
you  that  you  have  a  problem,  and  that  It's 
too  late  to  do  anything  about  It. 

It's  refreshing  to  come  to  Iowa  and  see 
government  employees  Join  together  to  get 
some  constructive  work  done.  You  know 
what  they  say  about  Washington  govern- 
ment employees,  doh't  you?  You  get  five 
Washington  bureaucrats  together  In  one 
room,  and  they'll  come  up  with  six  different 
answers. 

Or  have  you  heard  the  definition  of  a 
Washington  Bureaucrat?  They  are  people 
who  look  for  trouble,  find  It  everywhere, 
diagnose  It  wrongly,  and  apply  unworkable 
solutions. 

There's  no  question  that  the  Eastern  Iowa 
Tillage  Show  Is  the  biggest  and  the  best 
tillage  show  In  the  country.  The  very  first 
year  the  show  was  held.  In  1980.  about  three 
thousand  farmers  attended,  and  I  hear  that 
the  turnout  today  Is  Just  as  strong.  The  Soli 
Conservation  Service,  the  A.S.C.S..  the  Ex- 
tension Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, and  the  Iowa  Department  of  Soil  Con- 
servation have  all  been  Involved  In  planning 
"Operation  Save  Our  Soil".  They're  to  be 
commended  for  the  great  Job  they've  done. 

More  farmers  practiced  reduced  or  mini- 
mum tillage  In  1980  than  In  years  past.  This 
Increase  was  reflected  especially  In  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and  I  am  sure  that  last 
year's  tillage  show  had  a  lot  to  do  with  It. 
According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  local 
S.C.S.  offices  In  Iowa,  the  number  of  farmers 
using  the  no-tlll  method  nearly  doubled 
from  800  In  1979  to  nearly  one-thousand- 
flve-hundred  In   1980.  In   1979.  75-thou8and 
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acres  were  planted  by  no- till;  and  In  1980. 
one-hundred-eleven-thous&nd  acres.  How- 
ever, since  the  total  number  of  Iowa  acres 
presently  devoted  to  rowcropplng  is  21-mll- 
llon,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

But  It's  a  fact  that  In  nearly  every  county 
of  Iowa,  some  acres  are  tilled  by  this  soU- 
conservlng  method.  1  am  firmly  convinced 
that  education  and  practical  demonstra- 
tion— like  tboee  seen  here  at  the  show 
today — are  the  best  methods  possible  to  use 
In  showing  farmers  the  value  of  saving  soil, 
energy,  and  water  quality  by  the  no-tlll 
method.  In  addition.  It  i^pears  that  two- 
thirds  of  our  Iowa  farmers  are  tilling  with- 
out the  use  of  the  moldboard  plow,  a  strong 
contrast  to  only  14  percent  ten  years  ago. 

Iowa,  as  anyone  with  any  Intereet  in  soil 
conservation  knows.  Is  setting  the  exan^>le 
as  a  leader  In  Innovative  programs  to  help 
prevent  soil  erosion.  The  Iowa  farmer  puts  his 
money  where  his  mouth  Is. 

lowans  are  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
conserve  the  future  now.  In  the  past  two 
years  alone,  since  FY  1979.  Iowa  has  con- 
tributed more  funds  and  services  to  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  than  any  other 
state  In  the  country.  We  were  the  first  state 
to  appropriate  funds  for  a  statewide  soil 
conservation  cost-sharing  program,  contrib- 
uting flve-mllllon  to  slx-mllllon  dollars 
every  year.  Iowa  has  also  taken  the  Initia- 
tive to  set  up  a  wind  erosion  control  Incen- 
tive program  In  seven  counties,  and  a  con- 
servation tillage  demonstration  project  In 
eight.  And.  It's  impressive  to  me  that  a  num- 
ber of  Iowa  counties  provide  cost-share 
funds  to  help  finance  the  construction  of 
conservation  practices  or  make  funds  availa- 
ble  for  additional   technical   assistance. 

The  list  doesn't  end  there.  Perhaps,  most 
Importantly.  Iowa  is  the  only  state  in  the 
nation  which  has  made  the  commitment  to 
reduce  soil  losses  to  non-depleting  levels  by 
the  year  2000.  Iowa's  example  shows  how 
goals  can  be  set  nationwide  to  limit  soil 
losses  and  establish  nrocedures  to  meet  those 
goals.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  observe 
that  the  Iowa  2000  Soil  Laws  stress  the 
absolute  need  for  local  grassroots  control  In 
soil  conservation  decisions — decisions  that 
affect  the  fertile  source  of  our  food  and  fiber 
as  weU  as  8haf>e  our  role  as  stewards  of  the 
land. 

There's  good  reason  for  Iowa  to  take  the 
lead  In  promoting  soil  conservation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Iowa  Plve-Year  Resource  Con- 
servation Plan,  soil  erosion  is  rapldlv  de- 
pleting our  state's  soil  resources  and  |x>!lut- 
ing  our  waters.  Some  14-mllllon  acres  of  'owa 
cropland  is  eroding  nlne-polnt-nlne  tons  of 
soil  for  each  acre.  Altogether.  Iowa  farmers 
lose  26-mllllon  tons  of  soil  every  year. 

When  Larry  Vance.  Director  of  the  Iowa 
Department  of  Soil  Conservation,  testified  at 
the  Agriculture  Committee  soil  hearines.  he 
put  the  loss  in  a  context  we  can  all  under- 
stand— MONEY.  He  explained  It  by  drawing 
a  picture  for  us:  NIne-polnt-nlne  tons  of 
earth — ''owa's  average  soil  loss  per  acre  per 
jrear — fill  two  dump  trucks  Since  truckloads 
of  soli  sell  for  about  60  dollars  a  load  In 
Iowa,  that  means  youYe  losing  120  dcrflars  for 
every  wasted  acre.  Multiply  that  figure  by 
26  million  acres  lost  to  soli  erosion  every 
year  in  Iowa,  and  that  means  we're  losing 
over  three  billion  dollars  Just  In  soil  alone. 
Since  Iowa  is  one  of  the  largest  crop-pro- 
ducing states  In  the  US — but  the  one  that 
loses  the  most  acres  of  cropland  to  soil 
erosion  in  the  United  States — towa's  soil 
erosion  problem  has  serious  national  impli- 
cations. 

But  there  are  even  more  compelling  rea- 
sons for  concern.  New  statistics  are  beginning 
to  reveal  that  the  deterioration  of  agricul- 
tural land  quality,  coupled  with  loss  of  land 
quality,  could  be  so  great  In  the  next  few 
years  that  what  once  seemed  like  an  almost 


infinite  c«4>aclty  to  produce  food  and  fiber 
for  the  world  may  no  longer  be  possible. 

Nell  Sampson  of  the  National  Association 
of  Conservation  Districts  reported  an  Inter- 
esting fact  recently.  In  1975,  the  Council  for 
Agricultural  Science  and  Technology  esti- 
mated that  soil  erosion  cost  about  160  mil- 
lion dollars  nationally.  Including:  83  mUllon 
dollars  to  dredge  channels  and  harbors:  50 
million  dollars  for  flood  plain  overwash  and 
reservoir  sedUnentatlon:  and  25  million  dol- 
lars for  added  water  treatment  costs  and 
system  maintenance  in  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial water  systems.  Purthennore.  the  report 
estimated  that  It  woiUd  have  cost  one-point- 
two  billion  dollars  to  replace  the  plant  nu- 
trients lost  through  soli  erosion  that  year. 

As  most  of  you  know.  In  1977  Congress 
passed  the  Resource  Conservation  Act  for  two 
reasons:  to  collect  extensive  data  on  every 
aspect  of  our  land  base,  and  to  use  the  data 
gathered  to  determine  the  direction  of  future 
conservation  programs  and  policies.  The  De- 
partment of  AgrictUture  has  q>ent  about 
three  years  on  this  process  and  will  soon 
propose  a  general  conservation  program 
based  on  this  data  as  well  as  public  com- 
ment. While  we  are  not  certain  what  this 
program  will  involve.  I  am  sure  it  will  not 
be  drastically  different  In  philosophy  from 
present  U5.D.A.  programs.  There  may  be 
an  option  to  direct  funds  to  areas  with  crit- 
ical erosion.  Block  grants  to  the  states  to  run 
their  own  conservation  programs  may  also 
be  a  probability. 

I  do  know  that  we  can  be  sure  of  support 
from  President  Reagan  and  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Block  for  soil  conservation.  President 
Reagan  has  said.  "Stewardship  of  our  soli 
and  water  is  a  national  responsibility  .  .  .  It's 
appropriate  for  the  Federal  government  to 
help  defray  the  costs  of  conservation  prac- 
tices which  are  beyond  the  means  of  indi- 
vidual farmers  and  ranchers  .  .  .  Voluntary 
participation  with  adequate  incentives  is  es- 
sential to  effectively  conserve  soil  and  water." 

The  President  continued,  "We  are  com- 
mitted to: 

(1)  Programs  which  give  vitality  to  con- 
servation practices: 

(2)  Expanding  Federal  funding  for  re- 
search, including  conservation  research,  and 

(3)  Encouraging  appropriate  local  and 
state  programs,  as  well  as  Federal,  or  a  com- 
bination of  all  of  these. 

"Our  Administration",  he  said,  "is  com- 
mitted to  adequate  funding  for  conservation 
programs  But  It  Is  not  desirable  at  this  time 
to  indicate  unqualified  support  for  increases 
In  Federal  outlays,  except  for  programs  nec- 
essary to  our  defense." 

During  Senate  confirmation  hearings  for 
Secretary  Block  earlier  this  month.  I  asked 
the  Secretary  sbout  his  views  on  conserva- 
tion. He  began  by  describing  his  experience 
with  the  state  of  Illinois'  soil  and  water  con- 
servation cost-share  program  when  he  was 
nilnots  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  said  he 
was  happy  to  see  states  beginning  to  take  a 
greater  Interest  in  soli  and  water  conserva- 
tion. 

"We  can  farm  intensively,"  he  said,  "pro- 
ducing as  much  food  as  possible  If  we  do  It 
properly — if  we  take  care  of  our  soil."  In  ad- 
dition. ]u8t  before  his  appointment,  the  Sec- 
retary wrote  a  paper  on  national  agriculture 
conservation  policy  It  is  clear  that  he  under- 
stands the  relationship  between  protection 
of  our  agricultural  lands  resource  base,  and 
production.  And  better  productiop  means 
more  profit. 

He  added.  "Investment  in  our  natural  re- 
sources Is  one  of  the  best  ways  for  govern- 
ment to  spend  money  wisely.  The  Intereet 
gained  Is  reflected  In  healthy  economics  In 
lands  where  those  natural  resources  are 
abundant.  If  our  natural  resource  conserva- 
tion programs  are  not  redirected  soon.  Amer- 
ica will  suffer.  The  program  I  supptort  helps 


Individual  Americans  help  themselves.  It 
lUewes  the  involvement  of  local  government. 
We  cannot  export  our  topaoU  forever."  the 
Secretary  concluded.  "The  nation's  strength 
lies  In  Its  sou  and  its  wise  development."  Be 
knows  that  we  need  to  conserve  the  future 
now  through  adequate  soU  cooaervatlon  pro- 
grams. 

As  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Conunlt- 
tee's  soil  conservation  subcomnUttee.  my 
goal  Is  to  put  vitality  back  in  our  conserva- 
tion efforts  by  adopting  adequate  Incentives 
to  successfully  promote  widespread  voluntary 
participation.  I  have  beard  many  opinions, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  these  kinds  of  ap- 
proaches are  what  lowans — Indeed  most  of 
the  nation — want.  Nearly  100  people  testified 
at  the  sou  and  water  conservation  bearings 
I  held  last  summer  In  Waterloo,  Ames,  and 
Fairfield. 

In  addition,  many  Iowa  food  producers 
have  already  responded  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  by  my  olBce  to  determine  which  of  sev- 
eral conservation  policy  options  farmers 
prefer.  The  support  for  certain  proposals  Is 
overwheUnlng :  95  percent  of  the  question- 
naires to  date  listed  soil  erosion  as  a  sig- 
nificant problem  for  Iowa  farmers;  71  per- 
cent favored  an  expanded  research  program 
to  develop  more  effective  soil  and  water  con- 
servation measures;  83  percent,  tax  credits: 
76  percent,  a  special  low-Interest  loan  pro- 
gram to  help  new  or  small  farmers  set  up  ttM 
and  water  conservation  practices;  and  65  per- 
cent did  not  want  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
tell  farmers  how  to  practice  soli  and  water 
conservation  practices  on  their  own  lands. 

I  was  glad  to  see  such  strong  support  for 
conservation  research.  As  many  of  you  know. 
I  strongly  favor  the  location  of  a  soil  tilth 
center  at  Iowa  State  University.  I  testified 
for  two  consecutive  years  on  this  project  and 
wUl  be  introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
the  new  Secretary  to  construct  such  a  facility 
at  Iowa  State.  The  Subcommittee  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  and  other  related  proposals 
later  in  the  97th  Congress. 

There  are  a  number  of  options  available  to 
us  to  help  encourage  voltmtary  soU  conserva- 
tion while  keeping  in  mind  President  Rea- 
gan's pledge  not  to  expand  our  Federal 
budget.  These  proposals  Include: 

Establish  a  critical  areas  conservation  pro- 
gram to  accelerate  erosion  control  in  areas  of 
the  country  that  have  t)een  Identified  as 
having  serious  erosion  problems  The  soil  and 
land  resources  data  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  gathered  through  the  RCA  proc- 
ess would  be  very  helpful  in  this  regard. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
offer  grants  to  States  and  local  agencies  to 
carry  out  soil  and  water  conservation  activ- 
ities. Over  the  past  few  years  many  states 
and  local  communities  have  Intensified  their 
interest  and  Investments  In  soil  conservation 
Local  communities.  In  my  oolnlon.  are  better 
able  to  measure  the  needs  of  local  land- 
owners, who  are  anxious  to  become  involved 
in  ctKiservatlon  programs. 

Establish  a  National  Endowment  for  Soil 
Conservation  patterned  after  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The  fund  could  re- 
ceive donations,  which  could  use  the  Interest 
from  such  contributions  to  pronK>te  soU  and 
water  conservation  practices. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  loans 
available  to  individuals  who  want  to  Install 
approved  conservation  practices. 

Establish  a  system  that  would  allow  fann- 
ers who  Invest  their  own  money  In  Installing 
and  maintaining  conservation  oracttces  on 
their  lands,  to  claim  Federal  tax  credits  Tax 
credits  would  appeal  partlcularlv  to  absentee 
landowners  who  eenerallv  have  little  Incen- 
tive to  prevent  erosion.  Significantly,  such 
a  tax  credit  program  would  help  avoid  an 
Increase  in  the  conservation  budget. 

I'd  like  to  ndd  that  while  the  tax  credit 
Idea  has  been  kicked  around  a  lot  lately,  no 
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one  se«ms  to  h«ve  a  good  Idea  about  how 
to  make  such  a  program  work.  I  propoee  that 
we  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and  come  up 
with  a  workable  piece  at  legislation  that  we 
Intend  to  pass  in  the  97th  Congress.  At  my 
request,  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  In 
Washington  recently  with  conservation  and 
tax  experts  on  the  economic  feasibility  of 
•uch  a  tax  credit  program.  This  concept  has 
already  received  support  from  many  Indi- 
viduals and  groups,  and  prospects  look  prom- 
ising for  Its  serious  consideration. 

We  also  need  to  determine  whether  many 
of  the  recent  predictions  concerning  the  loss 
of  actual  productive  farmland  acreage  are 
correct,  because  it  raises  a  controversial 
question:  How  great  Is  bhe  loss?  Will  we  be 
unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  American 
people  and  our  trade  partners?  I  will  be 
urging  the  soil  conservation  subcommittee 
to  help  resolve  this  question. 

Another  Issue  Involves  whether  Federal 
agencies  adequately  consider  how  their  many 
projects  and  land  acquisition  policies  affect 
our  farmland  resource  base.  A  General  Ac- 
counting Offlce  report  released  last  year  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  review  the  Federal 
government's  practice  of  "acquiring  as  much 
private  land  as  possible  regardless  of  need, 
alternative  land  control  methods,  and  Im- 
pact on  private  landowners."  I  expect  the 
Subcommittee  to  study  this  Issue  In  depth 
and  propose  solutions  that  will  recommend 
more  state  and  local  control  over  these  deci- 
sions. 

According  to  Mvk  4:38:  "The  earth 
brlngeth  forth  fruit  of  herself,  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear.  after  that  the  full  com  In  the 
ear."  This  was  true  In  Biblical  times.  It  Is 
true  today,  and  It  should  be  true  hundreds 
of  years  from  now.  There  Is.  however,  an  Im- 
portant point  to  remember.  The  land  the 
Bible  refers  to.  the  land  where  agriculture 
first  developed  at  least  seven  thousand  years 
ago  In  the  fertile  valleys  between  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  Rivers,  Is  fertile  no  more.  I 
can  attest  to  lu  ravUhment.  Last  year  I 
▼Islted  this  land  which  once  held  so  much 
promise  during  a  tour  of  the  Middle  East. 
Why  are  Egypt's  lands  now  so  Impoverished? 
The  people  overgrazed  and  overused  their 
lands,  causing  the  rivers  to  fill  with  silt.  The 
river  waters  entered  the  acqulfers  which 
were  so  desperately  needed  to  Irrigate  the 
land;  they  clogged  up.  and  the  lands  are 
cracked  and  spoiled  today.  We  need  to  learn 
a  lesson  from  history  here.  We  need  to  learn 
that  the  time  to  conserve  our  future  is  now. 

Granted,  our  technology  is  more  advanced 
today  than  it  was  In  the  days  of  ancient 
Egypt.  But  even  though  the  United  States 
has  the  best  technology  In  the  world,  the 
best  fertilizers,  herbicides,  and  the  most 
modem  equipment,  the  basic  and  most  Im- 
portant ingredient  for  providing  abundant 
food  to  feed  a  hungry  world  is  good  soil. 

Despite  the  renewed  Interest  and  commit- 
ment to  soil  conservation,  quick  and  easy 
fixes  Just  aren't  available.  "Quick  Fixes" 
usually  don't  solve  the  problem.  And,  as 
Mr.  A.  J.  Holllngsworth  of  New  London,  Iowa, 
wrote  to  me  recently,  you  can't  expect  one 
program  to  fit  the  needs  of  every  farmer. 
He  ended  his  letter  with  two  words:  "Good 
luck,"  he  said. 

But  we  need  more  than  just  good  luck:  by 
taking  positive  and  preventive  action  now 
for  soil  conservation,  we  will  have  a  future  to 
leave  our  children.  We  all  need  to  work  to- 
gether to  take  care  of  the  land — farmers, 
landowners,  government  olBclals.  research 
s'ientists.  and  taxpayers.  And  If  we  take  care 
of  the  land,  the  land  in  turn  will  take  care 
of  us.  yleldling  increased  production  as  well 
as  profit 

In  the  fall  of  1979,  Pope  John  Paul  the 
Second  expressed  this  feeling  about  the  re- 
ward of  being  good  stewards.  It  was  October. 
the  month  of  harvest  when  the  land  rewards 


MB  for  our  good  care.  The  Pope  made  his  re- 
marks as  corn,  ready  to  be  picked,  waved  in 
abundance  in  the  fields.  "Conserve  the  land 
well,"  he  urged  us.  "so  that  your  children's 
children  and  generations  after  them  will  in- 
herit an  even  richer  land  than  was  entrusted 
to  you." 

Iowa  farmers  dont  need  to  be  told  this. 
Tou  know  that  there  Is  no  true  production 
without  profit,  and  no  true  profit  without 
production.  The  key.  yesterday,  today,  and 
tomorrow,  is  conservation  of  the  land,  be- 
cause it  is  both  our  present  Inheritance  and 
our  future  promise. 9 


BIPARTISANSHIP  IN  AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  tradition  of  bipartisanship  in  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  and  President 
Reagan,  like  many  of  his  predecessors, 
has  pledged  to  observe  it.  It  was  a  theme 
of  his  campaign  for  ofBce  and  will,  we 
hope,  remain  a  theme  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

Last  month  the  Coalition  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Majority,  of  which  I  am  an  hon- 
orary cochairman  along  with  Senator 
Jacksok,  observed  one  of  the  ceremonies 
of  this  bipartisanship.  We  held  a  lunch- 
eon to  honor  Jeane  Klrkpatrick.  one  of 
the  founding  amd  most  active  members 
of  CDM  and  now,  under  a  Republican 
administration,  U.S.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations.  Those 
who  attended,  and  those  who  spoke, 
wished  to  show  their  pride  in  her  and 
their  conviction  that  the  bipartisanship 
required  for  a  successful  foreign  policy 
could  not  be  better  embodied  than  by  her 
appointment. 

The  position  that  Jeane  Klrkpatrick 
holds  has  several  times  been  filled  by 
men — and,  we  can  at  last  say,  woman — 
not  belonging  to  the  President's  party. 
Thus  it  was  Warren  Austin,  himself  often 
a  delegate  to  Republican  conventions, 
who  represented  the  United  States  at 
the  United  Nations  under  President  Tru- 
man. At  the  foundmg  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, Arthur  Vandenberg  and  Tom  Con- 
nally  sat  together  on  the  American  dele- 
gation. And  though  a  Democrat  I  served 
at  the  United  Nations  under  President 
Ford. 

Such  appointments  are  part  of  the 
substance  of  bipartisanship.  But  let  it  be 
said  that  Jeane  Kirpatrick  represents 
more  than  merely  views  and  policies  tha  t 
are  acceptable  to  both  parties.  Rather,  in 
a  distinguished  academic  career,  she 
made  it  her  task  to  write  on.  and  give 
life  to.  the  principles  that  unite  our 
Nation  and  reflect  our  distinctive  com- 
mitment to  liberty.  She  will  make  this 
her  task  as  well  in  the  great  work  that  is 
ahead  of  her. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  February  2 
luncheon  in  honor  of  Jeane  Kirpatrick, 
speeches  in  her  honor  were  given  by  Lane 
Kirkland.  president  of  the  APL-CIO.  by 
Ben  Wattenberg.  chairman  on  the  CDM, 
and  by  Senator  Jackson.  I  ask  that  their 
remarks,  as  well  as  those  of  Ambassador 
Klrkpatrick  herself,  appear  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 


RxMAaiu  or  Bsn  J.  Wattznbxic.  FEsauAST  3, 
1981 

Welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Coalition  for 
a  Democratic  Majority.  This  Is  a  remarkable 
occasion  for  CDM — a  moment  of  mixed  pride 
and  irony.  Our  dilenuna  can  be  found  In 
our  name:  We  are  still  surely  a  coalition — 
you  will  find  faces  around  this  room  from 
the  Labor  Movement,  from  the  academic 
world,  from  the  professions  and  the  business 
community — 

We  are  still  surely  Democrats,  as  Jeane 
Klrkpatrick  has  noted  We've  seen  some 
fights  within  our  party,  we've  lost  some,  but 
were  still  there  fighting.  But — Just  as  surely 
as  we  are  still  a  Coalition  and  still  Demo- 
crats, alas,  the  election  returns  have  told  us 
that  we  don't  seem  to  be  a  Majority  any 
longer. 

Strangely  enough.  It  Is  that  latter  circum- 
stance that  brings  us  here  to  honor  Dr. 
Jeane  Klrkpatrick  and  wish  her  Godspeed  In 
her  mission  to  the  tarnished  forum  of  hu- 
mankind at  Turtle  Bay. 

The  bitter-sweet  Irony  of  this  occasion 
n:ns  deep — and  directly  to  the  core  of  the 
problem  of  the  Democratic  Party.  It  la  not  a 
.secret  that  Jeane's  name  was  put  forth  to 
be  an  Ambassador  In  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion— in  fact,  a  Presidential  Commission 
recommended  her  for  posts  on  three  conti- 
nents. Indeed,  it  would  be  remarkable  if  a 
woman  of  Jeane's  experience.  Intelligence 
and  eloquence  would  not  have  been  put 
forth  to  serve  in  a  Democratic  Administra- 
tion. What  was  remarkable  was  only  that 
while  recommended  she  was  nenrer  asked  to 
serve.  We  can  only  speculate  on  why  that 
did  not  happen;  we  do  know,  however,  that 
members  of  CDM  were  considered  something 
of  a  problem  for  the  previous  Administration. 
It  was  said  that  we  were  too  hard -line.  In 
retrospect  a  definition  emerges — a  hard- 
liner was  someone  who  found  out  about  the 
Soviets  before  the  President  found  out  about 
the  Soviets. 

Because  of  this  attitude,  because  the  most 
vocal  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  came  to 
dominate  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  because  realists  like  Jeane 
Klrkpatrick  were  not  asked  to  help  steer 
the  ship  of  state,  a  perception  grew  in  the 
country  that  the  Democratic  Party  stood 
for  weakness,  vacillation  and  indecision,  or  in 
the  Immortal  words  of  Jeane's  friend  Rich- 
ard Scammon.  It  was  perceived  that  If  the 
Democratic  Party  "took  your  dog  for  a  walk 
around  the  block,  they  wouldn't  come  back 
with  the  same  animal. 

This  perception,  of  course,  was  contribu- 
tory to  the  stunning  defeat  of  Democrats 
In  1980.  It  was  a  strange  defeat.  On  the  one 
hand.  It  robbed  the  nation  and  the  world  of 
certain  aspects  of  the  legislative  leadership 
of  American  stalwarts  like  Scoop  Jackson 
and  Pat  Moynlhan.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
a  defeat  that  brought  not  only  Jeane  Klrk- 
patrick but  many  other  CDM  people  to  the 
ranks  of  high  foreign  roUcy  positions. 

How  do  we  deal  with  this  strange  set  of 
events' 

First.  We  salute  Jeane  Klrkpatrick  and  her 
CDM  colleagues  who  have  gone  Into  this  new 
Administration.  We  salute  the  new  adminis- 
tration for  recognizing  and  honoring  her 
views.  We  salute  her.  and  her  CDM  colleagues 
going  Into  this  Administration  as  persons 
of  Intelligence  and  wisdom  whose  efforts,  we 
believe,  will  make  for  a  stronger  America, 
whose  efforts  will  lead  to  a  world  where  liber- 
ty Is  more  likely  to  flourish.  We  know.  If  not 
everyone  else  does,  that  over  the  decade  of 
the  1970s  It  was  CDM  members  and  CDM 
allies  who  first  began  the  ferment  which 
brought  the  concern  for  human  rights  to 
center  stage — the  people  are  here — Senator 
Jackson.  Senator  Moynlhan.  Lane  Kirkland 
and  the  AFL-CIO.  (and  before  him  George 
Meany),  Max  Kampelman  Dorothy  Fosdlck. 
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Penn  Kemble.  Josh  Muravchlk.  Tom  Kahn, 
Sonny  Dogole,  Eliot  Abrams.  Norman  Hill, 
Austin  Ranney,  Paul  Nitze,  Bud  Zumwalt, 
and  of  course,  Jeane  Klrkpatrick. 

Second.  We  note  that  the  position  that 
CDM  subscribes  to — American  strength, 
American  internationalism,  American  cham- 
pionship of  human  rights — has  until  the  re- 
cent past  been  very  much  the  philosophy  of 
the  Democratic  Party  and  a  source  of  much 
of  Its  strength.  We  note  too  that  while  the 
new  President  is  no  Ronnle-Come-Lately  to 
many  of  these  issues,  he  presides  over  a  Re- 
publican Party,  that  like  our  own,  has  taken 
some  strange  and  corrosive  paths  In  the  for- 
eign policy  arena  in  recent  years.  Accord- 
ingly we  offer  our  brothers  and  sisters  to  help 
make  sound  American  policy  but  those  of  us 
who  remain  behind  do  not  buy  the  idea  that 
a  sound  foreign  policy  can  only  flourish  In  a 
Republican  setting. 

And  so,  third,  we  rededlcate,  ourselves 
to  the  promotion  of  those  views  within  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  institution  that  pre- 
sided over  their  birth.  For  all  Its  problems, 
which  are  many  and  complicated,  for  all  Its 
recent  false  starts,  we  have  not  given  up 
hope  for  our  Democratic  Party,  which  has 
In  the  past  been  the  great  engine  of  change, 
progress  and  reform  In  this  country,  a  party 
still  dedicated  to  liberty  and  equity  of  every 
race,  class  and  region  of  this  nation,  a  party 
still  dedicated  to  freedom  at  home  and 
abroad. 

(There  could  be  worse  things  than  having 
two  parties  with  a  sound  foreign  policy.) 

RCMAHKS  or  Lane  Kdikland.  Fsbbuart  2.  1981 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  with  CDM  In  this 
tribute  to  our  friend  Jeane  Klrkpatrick,  as 
she  embarks  on  her  new  assignment. 

As  to  her  prospects  at  the  United  Nations, 
we  have  the  highest  hop>e6.  grounded  In  the 
experiences  we  have  shared  with  her  over  the 
years. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  this  audience 
that  Jeane  has  been  a  good  friend  of  the  API^ 
CIO,  8«  she  has  been  a  friend  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  what  Pat  Moynlhan  has  aptly  called 
"The  Liberty  Party." 

That  Party  has  had  few  leaders  as  articu- 
late, thoughtful,  and  persuasive  as  she.  Jeane 
will  bring  more  than  a  touch  of  class  to  the 
American  voice  at  the  United  Nations.  She 
will  bring  clarity  to  the  expression  of  the 
mood  of  national  self-respect  and  genuine 
patriotism  which  Is  the  natural  disposition  of 
most  Americans. 

Moods  can  be  fleeting  and  they  arejio  sub- 
stitute for  durable  policy.  But  they  can  create 
a  public  climate  for  policies  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  possible  or  credible.  Any 
who  doubt  this  have  only  to  look  back  on  the 
corrosive  effects  on  American  Foreign  Policy 
of  the  guilt  and  self-doubt  so  carefully  culti- 
vated by  our  disillusioned  elites  In  the  after- 
math of  Vietnam. 

If  that  fog  Is  now  lifting.  Jeane  Klrkpat- 
rlck's  appointment  to  the  United  Nations  Is 
perfectly  timed. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  experiences  we  have 
shared  with  Jeane.  Those  experiences  flowed 
In  large  measure  from  our  common  efforts  to 
challenge  a  perverse  view  of  the  world  which 
too  often  produced  an  unnatural  separation 
between  the  pursuit  of  democratic  ideals,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  our  national  strategic  and 
political  interests  on  the  other. 

Let  me  be  plain.  We  have  no  taste  for  Jingo- 
ism, or  for  the  empty  flag-waving  of  those 
whose  Americanism  consists  of  contempt  or 
Indifference  to  the  fate  of  other  peoples.  But 
we  do  strongly  assert  that  the  future  of 
human  rights  and  the  prospects  of  economic 
development  depend  on  the  survival  and 
growth  of  democratic  Institutions,  and  that 
such  Institutions  cannot  thrive  amidst  the 
erosion  of  the  American  position  In  the  world. 


The  AFL-CIO  remains  committed  to 
human  rights  as  an  integral  part  of  Amer- 
ican Foreign  PoUcy.  That  was  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  our  own  activities  before 
the  last  Administration  took  office,  and  we 
stand  by  it  us  the  new  Administration  takes 
offlce.  But  we  understand  better  than  most 
that  the  goal  of  a  human  rights  policy  must 
be  the  strengthening  of  democratic  Insti- 
tutions and  not  their  abandonment. 

A  human  rights  policy  that  yields  the 
frontiers  of  political  democracy,  or  that  In 
effect  transfers  political  territory  from  the 
authoritarians  to  the  totalltariana.  Is  an  anti- 
human  rights  policy.  A  human  rights  policy 
that  results  in  a  declining  Influence  for  the 
Western  democracies  in  world  affairs  Is  not 
a  human  rights  policy.  A  human  rights  pol- 
icy whose  proponents  are  indifferent  to  a 
strong  national  defense  Is  not  a  human 
rights  policy. 

So  It  Is  in  the  real  world.  It  will  be  nice, 
once  again,  to  have  a  U.N.  Ambassador  who 
inhabits  it. 

As  we  In  the  AFL-CIO  gird  ourselves  for 
the  battles  that  loom  all  too  clearly  on  the 
horizon,  this  pleasurable  occasion  reminds 
us  that  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining.  Jeane. 
your  appointment  shines  especially  bright, 
and  we  wish  you  all  the  best. 

Remarks  op  Senatob  Henkt  M.  Jacksok, 
Pebbuart  2,  1981 

Ben  Wattenberg.  Senator  Moynlhan.  Lane 
Kirkland.  Huber  Matos,  Jeane  Klrkpatrick. 
and  all  the  assembled  friends  of  CDM: 

I  am  convinced  that  one  reason  we  Demo- 
craU  lost  the  election  was  the  Republican 
success  In  pre-empting  the  historic  stance 
of  the  Democratic  Party  on  issues  of  defense 
and  foreign  policy. 

The  Republicans  struck  at  the  heart  of  our 
Party — the  tradition  of  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  Harry  Truman — champions  of  a  strong 
and  resolute  America,  leader  of  the  Free 
World,  proud  of  Its  greatness. 

Some  of  us  have  been  sounding  these 
themes  over  the  years,  and  battling  to  get 
them  accepted  In  the  councils  of  govern- 
ment. To  Its  everlasting  credit.  CDM  has 
been  out  front  In  this  struggle. 

We  have  held: 

That  a  robust  strategic  equivalence  with 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  an  essential  foundation 
for  an  effective  American  foreign  policy,  one 
which  will  assure  our  national  security  and 
the  safety  of  free  nations. 

That  a  jwllcy  of  detente  and  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Soviets  Is  transformed  into  a 
policy  of  retreat  and  appeasement  when  our 
leaders  fall  to  Insist  that  restraint  must  be 
reciprocal,  that  forbearance  must  be  mutual. 

That  no  SALT  II  Treaty  is  preferable  to 
an  unsafe  one  that  sanctions  the  massive 
buildup  of  Soviet  strateKlc  power,  advan- 
tages them  In  critical  respects,  and  contains 
provisions  of  great  Importance  that  we  are 
unable  to  adequately  verify. 

That  one  of  the  great  coverrips  of  this  cen- 
tury Is  the  effort  by  Western  governments, 
who  know  better,  to  muffle  the  facts  about 
Soviet-bloc  support  for  International  terror- 
ism. 

That  something  Is  wrong  with  a  policy  on 
human  rights  that  finds  It  convenient  to 
criticize  the  petty  dictatorships,  with  which 
the  world  unhappily  abounds,  but  incon- 
venient to  speak  out  about  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem that  Inspires  repression  around  the 
world. 

That  Israel  structurally  stable,  militarily 
capable,  and  pro-Westem  In  orientation 
constitutes  an  Indispensable  Western  asset  In 
the  Middle  East. 

That  the  United  Nations  Is  out  of  hand 
and  operating  In  many  ways  to  undermine 
ou'  buslc  national  Interests. 

Mv  friends,  we  can't  blame  the  Peoubll- 
cans  for  picking  up  these  themes  and  walk- 


ing off  with  them.  TTiey  make  sense.  More- 
over, they  are  central  to  the  future  of  our 
nation  and  its  free  institutions,  and  to  the 
destiny  of  all  free  peoples. 

Too  many  of  our  fellow  Democrats  mis- 
Judged  the  mood  of  the  country  We  were 
told  it  was  out  of  bounds  for  good  Democrats 
to  sound  patriotic.  We  were  told  that  to  call 
America  a  great  country  was  paaat.  Well,  the 
recent  vast  and  tumultuous  outpotirtng  of 
unabashed  patriotism  should  put  that  myth 
to  final  rest.  What  a  chance  we  DenKxrrats 
missed!  What  a  reservoir  of  support  we  failed 
to  tap!  The  American  people  are  yearning  to 
have  this  country  great  again.  They  were 
looking  for  a  leadership  that  tmderstood. 

In  the  period  ahead.  CDM  should  be  very 
busy.  We  have  to  watchdog  the  Republican 
foreign  and  defense  team.  And  we  have  to 
redouble  our  efforts  to  bring  the  Democratic 
Party  Into  the  1980'8.  prepared  again  to  gov- 
ern the  country. 

Meanwhile,  this  is  a  special  celebration 
today  for  one  of  our  members  who  Is  Join- 
ing the  new  Administration — to  carry  on  the 
battle  from  the  Inside. 

Over  the  years.  Jeane  Klrkpatrick  and  I 
have  shared  many  spirited  efforts  within  the 
Democratic  Party.  After  the  recent  election.  I 
served  with  Jeane  on  President  Reagan's  In- 
terim Foreign  Policy  Advisory  Board.  We 
aren't  supptosed  to  report  on  what  went  on 
behind  the  closed  doors  But  I  can  tell  you 
this:  Jeane  Klrkpatrick  was  the  star.  She 
proved  once  again  her  scholarly  grasp  of  the 
complexities  of  foreign  policy,  her  shrewd 
ability  to  sort  out  the  key  Issues,  her  solid 
Judgment,  and  her  unusual  skill  In  exposi- 
tion. Jeane  Klrkpatrick  Is  equipped  and 
ready  to  undertake  the  formidable  task  of 
bandllng  American  relations  with  the  United 
Nations.  Sh«  has  my  personal  nledge  of  co- 
operation and  my  very  special   blessings. 

Rfmarks  bt  Ambassadoc  Jeant  J.  KlRK- 

PATRICK.  February  2.  1981 
Ambassador  Klrkpatrick.  Obviously,  this 
Is  a  very  pleasant  and  thoroughlv  enjoyable 
occasion.  I  don't  Just  like  it.  I  love  It.  When 
I  hear  such  praise  from  men  whom  I  so  re- 
spect and  admire — Senator  Jackson,  for 
whom  I  have  repeatedly  worked  for  the  of- 
flce of  President,  that's  my  most  concrete 
testimony  of  what  I  think  of  htm;  Senator 
Moynlhan  for  whom  I  would  haopUv  work 
for  election  as  President  of  the  United  States; 
my  good  friend  Lane  Kirkland.  whose  or- 
canlzatlon  I  consider  myself  in  total  solidar- 
ity with  and  with  whom  I  expect  to  be  work- 
in?  side  bv  side  In  the  future  as  In  the  past: 
Senor  Huber  Matos  who  In  a  very  special 
way.  In  very  much  the  same  way  that  Alek- 
san-lr  Solzhenltsyn  and  certain  other  gen- 
uine and  authentic  heroes  In  our  time  dem- 
onstrate that  no  amount  of  totalitarian  ter- 
ror can  m  fact  kill  the  human  hope  and  de- 
termination, the  avocation  and  vocation  for 
freedom;  and  Ben  Wattenberg.  mv  good 
buddy,  and  Penn  Kemble  and  Max  Kamoel- 
man — well  this  Is  a  very  nice  occasion  for 
me.  and  I  am  very  happv  to  be  here. 

I  see  all  my  good  friends  in  the  room  and 
I  like  It  a  lot.  and  I  want  you  to  know  two 
things  about  that:  One  Is  that  your  expec- 
tation for  my  performance  defines  another 
and  very  Important  and  for  me  really  defini- 
tive dimension  of  my  new  responsibilities. 
These  new  responsibilities  are  at  best  and  at 
their  minimum  onerous  and  a  bit  awesome 
and  your  expectations  for  me  confronted 
with  that  office  and  those  responsibilities  fill 
me  with  fear  and  trembling  and  determina- 
tion, ni  do  my  best.  The  second  point  I 
want  to  make  it  that,  pleasant  thongh  It  is 
to  be  here.  I  understand  very  well  that  you 
are  not  gathered  Just  to  honor  me. 

1  want  to  assure  you  that  I  know  better. 
There  Is  quite  another  and  much  more  im- 
nortant  reason  that  we.  a  band  of  Demo- 
craU.  are  crowded  Into  this  particular  smoke- 
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aued  room.  We  have  lived  in  smoke-filled 
rooms  kt  some  points  In  tbe  past  and  hope- 
fully we  shall  In  the  future — smoke-filled 
rooms,  some  would  say,  are  our  natural  habi- 
tat— but  the  reason  I  think  that  w?  really 
are  here  today,  is  that  we  have  come  to  cele- 
brate a  victory.  That  victory  Is,  of  course,  for 
a  perspective  on  foreign  policy;  and  my  ap- 
pointment, as  I  understand  very  well.  Is  a 
symbol  of  the  victory  of  that  perspective  on 
foreign  policy  and  national  security  in  this 
country  at  this  time. 

Obviously  the  partisan  context  of  this 
occasion  makes  It  for  most  of  us  bitter- 
sweet. Most  of  us  have  long  been  Democrats, 
we've  been  real,  live,  serious  Democrats. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  communicate  how 
serious  we've  been  In  our  family  as  Demo- 
crats Is  to  tell  you  a  story  about  one  of  my 
sons  who.  when  he  came  home  one  day  from 
a  Sldwell  Friends'  transition  class,  in  a 
classroom  with  one  of  Sandy  Vanocur's 
sons,  reported  at  dinner,  today  we  talked 
about  what  we  are.  My  husband  and  I  asked, 
what  do  you  mean  "what  we  are;"  and  he 
said,  "well  you  know,  Jimmy  said  that  he 
was  a  Catholic  and  Annie  said  she  was  a  Jew 
and  Tim  said  he  was  a  Quaker — and  I  tuld 
them  we  were  Democrats."  It  takes  a  family 
of  serious  Democrats  to  produce  a  nursery 
school  response  like  that. 

My  situation  Is  also  not  very  different  than 
that  of  another  good  friend  Aaron  Wlldavsky. 
distinguished  political  scientist  and  I  think 
freedom  fighter,  who  at  a  meeting,  of  all 
places,  of  the  Reagan  Foreign  Policy  Advi- 
sory Council  last  Spring  said  to  me,  "I  never 
even  saw  a  R*pubUcan  until  I  was  fourteen." 
So  I  think  you  know  we  have  been  serious 
Democrats,  and  for  serious  Democrats  this 
Is  obviously  a  bitter-sweet  occasion.  But  more 
even  than  serious  Democrats.  I  believe  that 
those  of  us  who  are  here  have  been  serious 
freedom  fighters.  And  it  is,  therefore,  a  kind 
of  political,  collective,  and  partisan  as  well 
as  personal  misfortune  that  brings  us  here 
today — and  a  kind  of  collective  and  personal 
good  fortune  as  well. 

As  I  look  around  the  room.  I  think  we  were 
all  there  when  a  particular  kind  of  new  lib- 
eralism spretul  through  our  party  like  the 
plague.  In  fact  we  all  tried  very  hard,  those 
of  us  In  CDM.  to  fight  off  and  stop  the  spread 
of  that  particular  plague,  to  ameliorate  Its 
symptoms,  and  to  treat  the  victims.  We  know 
too  that  we  have  never  been  a  coalition  for 
a  democratic  "majority"  In  the  sense  that, 
since  we  formed,  we  have  not  been  a  major- 
ity within  the  leadership  of  our  party.  CDM 
was  In  fact  formed  precisely  to  meet  that 
particular  problem — the  problem  of  having 
tbe  leadership  of  our  party  assumed  by  some 
people  who  thought  very  differently  about  a 
great  many  things 

We  thought  and  we  think  today  that  the 
kind  of  plague  that  swept  through  our  party 
and  which  I  believe  led  to  massive  Demo- 
cratic defeats  in  1972  and  In  1980  Is  one  that 
involves  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  arrogance. 
It  tends  to  devalue  the  views  and  values  of 
ordinary  people— ordinary  rank  and  file 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party,  members 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  members  of  the  American 
nation.  It  tends  to  elitism,  and  to  utoptanlsm 
of  a  sort  that  is  prepared  to  trade  real  goods 
for  symbolic  ones. 

Most  eepeclally,  we  feel  that  the  plague 
which  swept  our  party  and  for  a  period  cap- 
tured Its  leadership — not  all  Its  leadership 
but  some  portions  of  It — led  in  turn  to  a 
situation  that  struck  me  dumb  (which  Is  by 
the  way.  a  hard  condition  to  bring  about) .  I 
literally  hardly  knew  how  to  respond  to  the 
notion  that  I  and  Inferentlally  my  colleagues, 
who  have  been  preaching  and  Insisting  on 
the  centrallty  of  human  rights  In  foreign 
policy,  that  we  should  be  accused  of  devalu- 
ing human  rights  In  foreign  policy  is  so 
stunning  a  notion  that  I  hardly  knew  how 
to  respond. 


Now,  after  thinking  it  over  with  a  little 
help  from  my  friends.  Senator  Moynlhan. 
Penn  Kemble.  Ben  Wattenberg.  and  others, 
I  came  to  realize  that  It  was  but  one  more 
example  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  orthodoxy  and 
the  Intolerance  associated  with  it — a  certain 
form  of  what  I  would  call  perverted  liberal- 
ism In  our  times  which  seeks  to  control 
politics  and  reality  and  reputations  and 
power,  most  especially  and  most  seriously 
distributions  of  power,  by  way  of  controlling 
the  symbolic  environment. 

In  the  lexicon  of  this  peculiar  and  intol- 
erant orthodoxy,  the  woman  who  supports 
the  legitimacy  of  mothering  may  be  treated 
as  a  non-woman  or  not  really  a  woman  or 
not  really  a  proponent  of  rights  for  women. 
A  Black  who  supports  equal  opportunity  and 
opposes  quotas  may  be  treated  as  an  oreo — 
you  all  remember  oreos,  black  on  tbe  outside 
and  white  on  the  inside,  not  really  a  Black. 
Or  a  labor  leader  who  supports  the  funda- 
mental success  of  the  American  system  and 
the  democratic  Institutions  which  guarantee 
collective  bargaining  and  the  right  of  work- 
ers to  seek  their  own  good  according  to  their 
own  lights  may  be  considered  a  lackey  of 
capitalism.  By  the  same  token,  a  human 
rights  advocate  who  does  not  embrace  a  par- 
ticular and  particularly  atjstract  notion  of 
human  rights  becomes  no  partisan  of  free- 
dom. 

This  is  a  dreadful  kind  of  orthodoxy  with 
which  the  partisans  of  unfreedom  of  our  'K.\me 
have  plagued  the  world.  Indeed  in  our  age 
they  have  sought  to  remake  the  stand.ird 
usage  embodied  In  the  Oxford  English  Dic- 
tionary and  Webster's  International  to  de- 
fine freedom  and  non-freedom;  according  to 
this  peculiar  orthodoxy,  whether  a  nation 
practices  genocide  becomes  less  Important 
than  whether  a  nation  signs  a  particular 
version  of  a  particular  convenant  on  geno- 
cide produced  by  a  particular  institution  at 
a  particular  time  Whether  a  nation  stands 
for  human  rights  Is  determined  by  whether 
it  in  fact  subscribes  to  a  particular  "pro- 
gresslste"  and  I  insist  we  have  no  accurate 
equivalent  In  English  for  that  concept — a 
particular  "progresslste"  conception  of  hu- 
man liberty  which  associates  It  with  the 
triumph  ultimately  of  the  totalltarlans  in 
society  after  society. 

I  think  everybody  here  knows  that  reality 
In  our  time  has  become  confused  by  words. 
Words  are  used  systematically  to  confound 
Innocent  and  unwary  people,  and  freedom 
has  become  In  our  times,  more  than  once, 
a  semantic  tool  for  attacking  and  undermin- 
ing free  people  and  free  Institutions.  The 
fact  is  that  freedom  is  a  precious  good  which 
is  won  by  particular  people  at  particular 
times,  protected  by  very  particular  and  usu- 
ally very  complicated  institutions  and  re- 
straints. I  think  It  Is  awfully  Important  that 
we  all  take  the  cure  of  history  In  thinking 
about  freedom  and  human  rights.  And  tbe 
cure  of  history  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  cure  of  reality. 

If  we  take  the  cure  of  history,  we  will 
discover  something  about  the  very  essence 
of  freedom  and  the  very  essence  of  human 
rights.  We  will  discover  that  tbe  freedom  of 
the  American  people  was  based  not  on  the 
marvelous  and  inspiring  slogans  of  Thomas 
Paine  but  in  fact  on  the  careful  web  of 
restraint  and  permission  and  interests  and 
traditions  which  was  woven  by  our  founding 
fathers  Into  the  Constitution  and  explained 
in  the  Federalist  Papers — and  rooted,  of 
course,  ultimately  In  our  rights  as  English- 
men. Just  as  the  freedoms  of  modern  France 
consist  and  are  built  not  on  the  slogans  of 
the  French  Revolution  but  on  the  very  long, 
arduous  struggles  of  the  French  people  to 
give  reality  to  those  slogans,  a  reality  that 
exists  In  the  constitutional  structures  and 
In  the  conventions  and  the  Institutions  of 
French  society. 


With  respect  to  the  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  human  rights,  an  aspect  of  the 
human  condition,  one  finds  that  force  must 
reinforce  legitimacy.  Force  in  the  real  world 
Is  unfortunately  necessary  to  reinforce  free- 
dom; and  American  power,  it  seems  to  me,  Is 
quite  clearly  necessary  to  protect  and  expand 
the  frontiers  of  freedom  In  our  time.  I  think 
we  all  wish  that  the  human  condition  were 
not  what  It  is  and  that  human  society  Is  not 
what  It  Is,  and  that  the  mode  of  expanding 
and  operating  the  power  arenas  in  our  time 
were  not  what  they  are. 

I  can't  resist  quoting  Edmund  Burke — I 
said  to  my  husband  today  I  consider  Edmund 
Burke  an  18th  century  Aristotelian  and  I 
consider  myself  a  20th  century  Aristotelian — 
Burke  said  concerning  the  French  revolution 
and  freedom  In  Prance,  "I  should  therefore 
suspend  my  congratulations  on  the  liberty  of 
Prance  until  I  was  Informed  as  to  how  It  had 
been  combined  with  government,  with  public 
force,  with  discipline,  with  obedience  of 
armies,  with  the  collection  and  effectiveness 
of  a  well  distributed  revenue,  with  morality 
and  religion,  with  solidity  and  property,  with 
peace  and  order,  with  civil  and  social  man- 
ners. All  these  are  good  things,  too.  Without 
them  liberty  Is  of  no  benefit  whilst  It  lasts 
and  Is  not  likely  long  to  continue." 

We  all  know  that  a  great  many  modern 
revolutions  are  made  In  the  name  of  liberty 
and  that  they  result  in  the  reality  of  tyranny. 
In  my  hearings  at  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  which  I  took  very  seriously, 
I  made  only  one  pledge.  And  my  pledge  was 
that  I  should  try  very  hard.  In  the  tradition 
of  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan,  to  make  certain 
that  I  understood  what  the  United  States 
acted  upon  and  responded  to  before  we  acteci 
upon  it  and  responded  to  It;  that  I  should  try 
to  make  very  clear  that  we  agreed  to  nothing 
or  disagreed  to  nothing  until  we  knew  what 
It  meant;  and  finally  that  I  should  try  very 
hard  to  make  certain  that  nothing  we  agreed 
to  diminished  freedom  in  the  world. 

Thank  you. 


ORDER   OF   PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  who 
has  control  of  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.   BAKER.   Madam   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes, 


THE  ASSASSINATION   ATTEMPT  ON 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  think 
most  people  on  the  floor  are  as  concerned 
as  I  am  and  as  anyone  is  about  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  were  involved  in  the 
shooting  incident  at  the  Washington 
Hilton.  There  are  now  unconfirmed  re- 
ports— at  least  I  cannot  confirm  them — 
that  the  President  himself  was  shot.  I 
suggest  that,  in  view  of  those  circum- 
stances, we  consider  going  into  recess.  I 
have  asked  Senator  Byrd  to  come  to  the 
floor  and,  as  soon  as  he  arrives  here,  we 
shall  make  some  further  disposition  of 
that. 

In  the  meantime.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
without  charging  it  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
will  continue  to  yield  to  me,  I  might  re- 
port that  I  do  not  have  confirmed  in- 
formation that  the  President  was  shot.  I 
do  have  unconfirmed  Information  that 
that  was  or  may  be  the  case.  In  view  of 
the  gravity  of  that  situation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  3:17  pjn,.  recessed  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  chair;  whereupon,  at  6:04  p.m.  it 
reconvened  when  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


REPORT  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

PRESIDENT      OF      THE      UNITED 

STATES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity,  before  we 
proceed,  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  just  concluded  a  conversation 
with  representatives  of  the  White  House 
and  with  Senator  Laxalt.  who  is  at  the 
hospital  with  Mrs.  Reagan. 

Senator  Laxalt  authorized  me  to  re- 
port that  the  President  is  still  in  surgery 
and  that  he  is  doing  very  well;  that  the 
surgeons  now  have,  found  the  bullet 
which  penetrated  the  chest  cavity  and 
lodged  in  his  lung;  that  they  expect  the 
surgery  to  be  completed  within  the  hour. 
The  President  will  then  be  taken  to  the 
intensive  care  section  of  the  hospital 
where  his  recovery  is  considered  to  be 
certain. 

He  Is  strong,  he  has  withstood  surgery 
well,  and  things  are  proceeding  as  well 
as  could  be  expected. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  similar  situation,  it 
w.is  the  policy  of  the  former  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mansfield,  to  conclude 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  by  a  recess 


in  recognition  of  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion when  President  Kennedy  was  shot. 

In  a  few  moments  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  tomorrow.  But  at  that  time  also.  I 
note  the  majority  leader  invited  the 
Chaplain  to  offer  a  prayer,  expressing  the 
wishes  of  the  Senate  for  the  recovery  of 
the  President. 

Our  Chaplain  Is  with  the  Reagan  fam- 
ily at  the  hospital.  I  have  talked  to  Dr. 
Halverson  and  urged  him  to  remain 
there.  In  his  absence,  in  a  few  moments  I 
would  hope  that  Senator  Danforth.  of 
Missouri,  who  is  also  a  clergyman,  would 
ofTer  that  prayer. 

Before  we  do.  Mr.  President.  I  have  to 
necessarily  transact  some  business.  It 
is  my  intention  that  the  Senate  should 
resume  its  regular  activities  on  tomor- 
row.   

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW  AND  TO  RESUME 
CONSIDERATION  OF  SENATE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  9 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  to  be  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Danforth  on  behalf  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  for  the  President's  re- 
covery, that  of  his  staff,  and  those  in- 
volved in  this  Incident,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9 : 30  a.m. 
tomorrow.  At  that  time  we  will  resume 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 9.  There  will  be  leadership  time 
in  accordance  with  the  standing  order 
and  following  that  leadership  time  we 
will  resum  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  9. 

The  Bradley  amendment.  No.  29,  will 
be  the  pending  amendment. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
can  complete  action  on  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  9  tomorrow,  and  to  fur- 
ther that  hope  I  would  urge  Senators  to 
consider  that  we  may  be  late  on  tomor- 
row evening. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  when  we 
express  our  gr^pt  sorrow  at  the  devel- 
opments of  this  day. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Missouri  for  the  purposes  I  have  just 
stated  after  the  Chair  has  granted  the 
request  that  I  have  put. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  will  offer 
a  special  prayer. 


PRAYERS 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  ask  you  to  join  me 
in  three  short  prayers,  one  for  the  Pres- 
ident, one  for  those  who  were  Injured 
with  him.  and  one  for  our  country. 

PaATZa  FOR  THE  PBESDEIfT 

Let  us  pray,  first  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

O  Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all 
comfort,  our  only  help  in  time  of  need. 
We  humbly  beseech  Thee  to  behold,  visit 
and  relieve  Thy  servant  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Look  upon  him  with 
the  eyes  of  Thy  mercy.  Comfort  him  with 
Thy  goodness.  Restore  him  to  health,  and 
grant  that  he  may  grow  in  faith  and 
strength  to  Thy  glory.  Through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

PKATEB    POS    JIM    BIAOT.    TROMA*    OKUIHAMTT, 
AND    TIM    M'CABTHT 

Let  us  pray  for  Jim  Brady.  Thomas 
Delahanty.   and   Tim   McCarthy. 

O  merciful  God,  giver  of  life  and 
health.  Bless  we  pray  Thee  Thy  servants 
Jim  Brady,  Thomas  Delahanty.  and  Tim 
McCarthy  and  those  who  minister  to 
them  of  Thy  healing  gifts,  that  they  may 
be  restored  to  health  of  body  and  mind 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
paATE>  FOE  oua  coinrraT 

Let  us  pray  for  our  country : 

O  God,  merciful  and  compassionate, 
who  art  ever  ready  to  hear  the  prayers 
of  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Thee; 
Graciously  harken  to  us  who  call  upon 
Thee,  and  grant  us  Thy  help  In  this  our 
need :  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  now  stands  In  recess. 

Thereupon,  at  6:10  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  March 
31. 1981,  at  9:30  ajn. 
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RELIGION  AND  POLITICS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILXJNOIS 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  Father 
James  V.  Schall.  S.J..  has  written  an 
autlcle  about  religion  and  politics  that 
is  so  lucid,  so  brilliant  and  so  impor- 
tant that  it  would  be  an  injustice  for 
me  to  attempt  to  paraphrase  It.  What 
Father  Schall  says  strilies  the  very 
heart  of  the  question  of  El  Salvador. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
Record,  'Priests  as  Revolutionaries, 
Religion  as  Power  Politics"  by  James 
V.  Schall,  the  Washington  Star,  March 
27.  1981. 

Priests  as  RrvoLurioitAKiES.  Religion  as 

Power  Politics 

(By  James  V.  Sch&ll) 

Those  of  us  who  stand  more  or  leas  within 
the  orbit  of  America's  reliKions.  In  my  case 
the  Catholic  variety,  have  noticed  within 
the  past  year  or  so  an  Intense,  promotional 
flood  of  documentation— press  releases, 
mimeograph  forms,  reprints,  translations 
from  the  Spanish,  testimonials,  and  pleas- 
urging  us  to  support  the  present  NIcaraguan 
regime  and  a  "new"  one  in  EH  Salvador. 

Though  the  causes  and  quantity  of  this 
remarkable  outpouring  are  largely  unluiown 
to  the  general  public— I  have  accumulated 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  just  by  myself— It  Is 
very  available  to  clergy,  nuns,  chaplains, 
university  and  media  types.  Anyone  can 
obtain  it  through  the  Latin  American 
Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference, 
and  certain  Protestant  or  Catholic  publica- 
tions. 

The  religious  option  to  promote  such  Cen- 
tral American  regimes,  however  high-sound- 
ing, will  eventually  undermine  any  serious 
claim  of  religion  to  an  independent  space  in 
our  society  which  is  not  totally  political.  If 
such  efforts  are  successful  In  Central  Amer- 
ica, they  will  make  religion  largely  responsi- 
ble for  guiding  a  series  of  people  into  totali- 
tarian-type systems. 

In  an  interview,  Father  Miguel  d'Escoto. 
the  clerical  foreign  minister  In  Nicaragua, 
itself  a  government  with  more  clergy  in 
public  office  than  anywhere  this  side  of 
Iran,  argued: 

priests  and  CinZEHS 

"It  was  necessary  for  any  NIcaraguan  who 
was  qualified  to  heed  the  call  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government.  Any  citizen  whatso- 
ever, and  a  priest  is  a  citizen:  he  is  a  citizen 
before  he  Is  a  priest  ...  It  is  our  hope  (the 
bishopsl  will  not  ban  the  priests'  significant 
function  In  state  Institutions. " 

This  is  classical  Throne  and  Altar  talk  in  a 
leftist  dialect.  Even  more,  it  is  the  "reduc- 
tion "  of  the  priest  to  the  citizen,  rather 
than  the  "elevation"  of  the  citizen  to  the 
priesthood. 

Michael  Novak  has  pointed  out  that  the 
churches  in  the  UrUted  SUtes  have  them- 
selves been  ""discovered"  by  Marxist  and 
radical   movemenU,   which   long   had   held 


them  to  be  hopelessly  reactionary.  Ecclesia- 
tlcal  property,  platforms,  and  press  are  stra- 
tegically located  In  this  country.  If  they 
could  be  utilized  to  support  certain  lines  of 
political  action,  they  would  reach  masses  of 
people  hitherto  untouched  by  radical  ideas 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  a  privileged 
political  sanctuary  difficult  to  confront 
under  American  procedure. 

But  the  churches  are  not  "used"  wholly 
unknowingly.  A  rapid  change  of  perspective 
In  recent  years  toward  activist  religious  in- 
volvement in  politics  paved  the  way. 
Though  not  universal,  the  identification  of 
religious  authenticity  with  conformity  to 
certain  political  Ideologies  reflects  for  many 
the  loss  of  a  sense  of  the  transcendent  and, 
consequently,  a  loss  of  what  politics  might 
be  In  the  Christian  outlook. 

El  Salvador  has  become  such  a  controvert- 
ed area  because  its  "success"  as  a  revolution- 
ary "victory"  would  legitimate  a  peculiar 
understanding  of  "human  rights,"  itself  the 
main  avenue  for  the  contemporary  politiciz- 
ing of  religion. 

"Human  rights  "  in  recent  years,  as  Profes- 
sor Iredell  Jenkins  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama wrote  In  his  brilliant  Social  Policy  and 
the  Limits  of  Law,  is  the  way  by  which  the 
older  and  more  valid  understanding  of  natu- 
ral and  legal  rights  has  been  transformed 
Into  statist  and  absolutist  control  of  the  In- 
dividual person.  "Human  rights.  "  unfortu- 
nately, have  both  totalitarian  and  democrat- 
ic contexts,  which  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other.  That  this  intellectual  under- 
mining of  the  dignity  of  the  human  person 
be  promoted  in  the  name  of  ""human 
rights, "  with  a  dogmatic  presumption  that 
■"pure  socialism"  Is  the  only  regime  under 
which  men  can  achieve  them.  Is  consequent- 
ly, no  accident. 

This  suggests  a  serious  decline  in  the  qual- 
ity of  religious  Intelligence  In  this  country,  a 
practical  loss  by  religion  of  Its  own  autono- 
mous philosophical  foundations.  Its  conse- 
quence appears  to  be  the  growing  Inability 
of  many  segments  of  Protestantism  and  Ca- 
tholicism to  recognize  the  content  and  di- 
rection of  ideological  movements  in  our  era. 
What  is  important  from  a  civil  point  of 
view,  however.  Is  that  a  religion  that  pre- 
sents Itself  as  politicized,  by  seeming  to  pro- 
mote military  and  political  movements  in 
foreign  parts,  must  expect  to  fall  under  po- 
litical rules  and  norms.  A  religion  acting  po- 
litically cannot  validly  claim  religious  immu- 
nity. 

So  the  importance  of  El  Salvador  is  noth- 
ing less  than  the  self-renunciation  of  the 
main  distinction  between  religion  and  poli- 
tics as  a  major  factor  of  the  public  order. 
Just  as  Father  d'Escoto  conceives  himself  to 
be  a  "citizen  "  before  a  "priest, "  so  "religion" 
grasps  itself  as  "political"  in  its  religious  ex- 
pression. 

What  about  "human  rights,"  "oppression 
of  the  poor, "  "opposition  to  dictators, "  and 
justifications  of  religious  intervention  in 
politics?  No  religious  leader  wants  to  be 
caught  being  against  "human  righu '"  or  the 
poor,  even  If  he  knows  the  Ideological 
usages  of  such  notions. 

But  religious  leaders  ought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently alert  to  factual  questions  of  what 
such  noble  Ideas  mean  in  context.  Do  they 
really  originate  in  reasonable  or  religious 
sources?  Where  do  they  lead  in  practice? 


The  disUlusioned  NIcaraguan  leader  Al- 
phonso  Robelo  remarked,  "I  think  the 
American  people  and  the  world  In  general 
should  know  that  In  Central  America  In  the 
Carribbean  area,  there  is  a  struggle  going  on 
between  totalitarian  forces  and  democratic 
forces  and  the  future  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere could  right  now  be  solved  In  that 
area."' 

In  other  words.  If  it  is  correct  that 
"human  rights"  and  "aid  to  the  poor"  are  In 
practice  rooted  mainly  in  a  tactic  to  Impose 
a  totalitarian  regime  in  this  area,  then  reli- 
gion in  the  United  States  that  supports  this 
risks  alienating  itself  from  American  Inter- 
ests and  appears  to  become  Itself  an  activist 
missionary  countermovement  directed 
rather  to  the  home  front.  Religion  finds 
itself  advocating  what  goes  on  in  these  re- 
gimes as  a  kind  of  practical  idealism. 

WHAT  religion  MUST  DO 

Contemporary  religion  is  In  dire  need  of 
discovering  the  nature  of  an  economy  that 
Is  based  on  productivity,  not  merely  statist 
"redistribution. "  The  Christian  advocacy  of 
"socialism"  as  a  means  to  aid  the  poor  is 
largely  ignorant  both  of  the  continual  fail- 
ures of  actual  socialisms  and  of  the  new 
studies  and  experiences  of  democratic  cap- 
italism, showing  how  to  aid  the  poor  to  aid 
themselves. 

Christians  must  learn  again  about  the  dis- 
tinction between  religion  and  politics,  priest 
and  citizen.  Not  only  would  this  reestablish 
religion's  testimony  as  witness  to  a  reality 
that  is  not  merely  political;  it  would  restore 
our  capacity  to  see  politics  and  economics 
apart  from  ideology. 

The  religious  "passion"  concerning  El  Sal- 
vador must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  reli- 
gion promoting  and  justifying  ideological 
power  moves.  It  may  constitute  the  greatest 
public  crisis  religion  In  America  has  faced. 
Its  essence  will  be  whether  the  "clergy"  will 
seek  to  reclaim  their  "citizenship  "  In  order 
to  promote  "human  rights  "  and  "aid  to  the 
poor"— noble  ideas,  no  doubt— in  an  Ideo- 
logical setting  that  can,  objectively,  only  be 
seen  as  totalitarian.* 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIME  TO 
CONDUCT  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
OPERATIONS  OF  THE  PRE- 
TRIAL SERVICES  AGENCIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crime  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  hold 
hearings  on  March  31  and  April  6  to 
take  testimony  on  the  activities  of  the 
pretrial  services  agencies  (PSA's). 

In  1974.  a  pUot  program  of  10  PSAs 
was  established  to  determine  whether 
the  Federal  courts  could  benefit  in 
making  bail  related  decisions  by 
having  better  information  about  per- 
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sons  arrested  on  Federal  criminal 
charges.  Results  from  these  10  dis- 
tricts have  shown  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  defendants  released  on  bail 
pretrail.  thereby  saving  money  by  cut- 
ting down  on  unnecessary  detention. 
At  the  same  time,  rates  of  failures  to 
appear  and  pretrial  rearrests  have 
stayed  the  same,  or  have  decreased. 

Along  with  Judiciary  Committee 
Chairman  Peter  W.  Rodino  and  my 
colleague  Don  Edwards.  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  2841.  which  would  expand 
the  PSA  program  into  all  Federal  judi- 
cial districts.  The  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  is  on  record  as  ad- 
vcKating  such  an  expansion  of  PSA's. 

Consequently,  the  purpose  of  the 
hearings  in  Washington  and  New  York 
will  be  to  determine  whether  the  pilot 
PSA  program  has  worked  effectively, 
and  whether  it  can  be  improved. 

The  March  31  hearing  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  2237  Raybum 
House  Office  Building.  The  April  6 
hearing  will  be  held  at  9  a.m.  in  the 
Ceremonial  Courtroom  of  the  Federal 
Courthouse  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York.  225  Cadman  Plaza  East, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  The  hearing  in  New 
York  will  give  the  subcommittee  the 
opportunity  to  hear  from  those  in- 
volved with  the  PSA's  on  a  national 
level,  including  representatives  of  the 
Judicial  Conference,  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  as  well 
as,  several  persons  familiar  with  the 
operation  of  the  PSA's  on  the  Federal 
and  local  levels.  The  witnesses  for  the 
New  York  hearing  will  be  judges,  mag- 
istrates, lawyers,  and  probation  and 
pretrial  officers,  who  have  local  field 
experience  with  the  agencies. 

All  interested  persons  or  organiza- 
tions wishing  to  submit  testimony  for 
the  lecora  of  the  hearing  on  H.R.  2841 
or  desiring  further  information  should 
address  their  communications  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime,  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  207E  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515.  Telephone:  (202)  225-1695.» 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
BUSINESS 


This  "bullet  "  jymbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
President  Reagan  unveiled  his  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery  last 
month,  this  body  has  been  enveloped 
in  an  often  heated  debate  over  the 
President's  proposals.  Serious  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  atwut  the  valid- 
ity of  supply-side  economics,  the 
wisdom  of  dramatically  increasing  the 
already  excessive  defense  budget  and 
the  equity  and  justice  of  the  proposed 
budget  cuts. 

Thus  far,  we  have  primarily  focused 
on  budget  cuts  as  they  relate  to  social 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

programs.  Many  Members  of  Congress 
share  my  firm  contention  that  these 
reductions  will  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  must  rely  on  Federal  assistance 
for  subsistence.  If  these  cuts  are 
agreed  to,  we  can  expect  the  incomes 
of  those  whose  level  of  existence  bal- 
ances precariously  on  the  margin  of 
poverty  to  plimge  quickly  below  that 
margin.  And  those  Americans  who  cur- 
rently live  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level  will  plunge  to  a  depth  which  will 
in  all  likelihood  preclude  them  from 
ever  improving  the  quality  of  their 
lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations not  only  because  of  the 
inevitable  devastation  that  will  result, 
but  also  because  these  proposals  repre- 
sent an  apparent  denial  of  the  eco- 
nomic injustice  in  this  country  and  the 
extent  to  which  so  many  Americans 
must  rely  on  Federal  support  to  sub- 
sist. Therefore,  I  have  committed 
myself  to  insuring  that  the  health  and 
well-being  of  millions  of  Americans  is 
not  sacrificed  while  this  administra- 
tion experiments  with  economic  the- 
ories. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course  of 
this  ensuing  debate,  we  have  focused 
our  attention  on  Federal  assistance 
only  as  it  pertains  to  social  support 
services.  We  have  neglected  to  exam- 
ine other  forms  of  assistance  which 
this  administration  intends  to  expand, 
rather  than  limit.  In  the  process  of 
providing  business  and  industry  with 
the  capital  needed  to  modernize  and 
engage  in  more  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  Federal  Government  will 
offer  business  a  $164.3  billion  reduc- 
tion of  tax  revenues  through  1984.  If 
the  use  of  tax  policy  to  regulate  the 
economy  or  bring  about  social  change 
is  not  a  legitimate  fimction  of  the 
Government,  what  purpose  do  tax  ex- 
emptions serve? 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times, 
Friday.  March  15.  1981.  The  article, 
written  by  Robert  Nesson.  astutely 
points  out  the  inherent  contradictions 
in  the  Reagan  proposal  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending  for  programs  which  ful- 
fill fundamental  human  needs  while 
reducing  Federal  revenues  in  the  form 
of  tax  abatement  for  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

The  text  of  this  article  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Same  Old  Beginning 
Concord.  Mass.— For  one  moment,  while 
listening  to  President  Reagan's  State  of  the 
Union  Message.  I  was  electrified.  He  made  a 
statement  that,  if  I  heard  It  oorrecUy, 
struck  at  the  very  heart  of  our  tax  system. 
But  since  It  was  the  night  before  my  49th 
birthday,  and  my  faculties  are  not  what 
they  once  were,  I  thought  it  possible  that  I 
had  been  mistaken. 

The  next  morning,  before  anyone  could 
wish  me  a  happy  birthday,  I  rushed  to  get 
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the  newspaper.  And,  yes,  I  was  right.  There 
it  was.  "The  taxing  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  used  to  provide  revenues  for 
legitimate  Government  purposes.  It  must 
not  l>e  used  to  regulate  the  economy  or 
bring  about  social  change  " 

This.  Indeed,  was  the  clarion  call  for  a  new 
beginning.  Such  a  limited  view  of  the  taxing 
power  was  nothing  short  of  a  revolutionary 
change  in  perspective.  And  I  was  prepared 
to  endorse  Mr.  Reagan  on  this  point  with 
my  entire  being. 

Yet,  something  nagged  at  me— a  recollec- 
tion of  something  else  that  did  not  quite  fit. 
So  I  reread  the  speech  until  I  finally  found 
what  was  bothering  me. 

•'The  third  part  of  the  tax  package  is 
aimed  directly  at  providing  business  and  in- 
dustry with  the  capital  needed  to  modernize 
and  engage  in  more  research  and  develop- 
ment. This  will  involve  an  Increase  in  depre- 
ciation allowance. .  . 

"Why  isn't  this,"  I  asked  myself,  "a  use  of 
taxing  power  to  regulate  the  economy?"  I 
was  mystified.  But  not  for  long.  The  answer 
is— this  is  a  use  of  the  taxing  power  to  regu- 
late the  economy. 

Mr.  Reagan  was  suggesting  a  revision  of 
depreciation  rates  that  would  allow  for  huge 
increases  in  deductions  for  those  investing 
in  plant  and  equipment.  Although  he  used 
several  words,  instead  of  two.  to  describe  It. 
he  was  talking  about  tax  t  helters. 

Accelerated  depreciation,  which  bears  no 
necessary  relationship  to  an  actual  decline 
in  value.  Is  the  classic  way  to  shelter  income 
from  taxation.  And  whether  you  call  the  de- 
ductions supply-side  Incentives,  spurs  U> 
productivity,  or  (as  some  of  us  still  remem- 
ber) "trickle-down"  economics,  they  have 
the  effect  of  regulating  the  economy— in 
fact,  their  express  purpose  is  to  bring  about 
a  specific  kind  of  economic  behavior.  And 
the  larger  the  deductions,  the  more  the  reg- 
ulation. 

Then,  I  wondered,  was  President  Reagan 
being  disingenuous?  If  he  was,  why  waant 
there  a  hue  and  cry  from  some  of  my  favor- 
ite liberal  congressmen,  newspaper  colum- 
nists, and  television  commentators?  Could  it 
be  that  there  Is  a  grand  conspiracy  to  con- 
ceal in  vigorous  rhetoric  what  is  being  done? 
I  do  not  like  conspiracy  theories,  and  per- 
haps the  way  Mr.  Reagan,  his  advisers,  and 
-^iBSmbers  of  Congress  see  it,  no  Government 
monies  are  being  spent  by  allowing  for  an 
acceleration  of  depreciation.  Rather,  the 
private  sector,  through  tax  savings,  provides 
the  funds  necessary  to  get  the  "sleeping 
giant"  moving  again. 

If.  however,  this  accurately  describes  what 
is  happening,  then  there  is  something  per- 
plexing about  one  of  the  tables  produced  by 
the  Administration-  Under  the  heading  "De- 
preciation Reform."  there  is  shown  a  $164.3 
bilUon  reduction  of  tax  revenues  through 
1986.  This  means  that  the  Government  is 
not  going  to  supply  business  with  $164.3  bil- 
lion. It  is  only  going  to  allow  business  to  pay 
$164.3  billion  less  in  taxes. 

But  how  is  this  different— except  for  the 
mechanics— from  raising  $164.3  billion  in 
taxes  and  then  giving  it  back  to  business? 
The  $164.3  biUion  is  not  some  phantom 
flgiu^  just  floating  around  somewhere  in 
space.  Rather,  it  is  a  Government  grant— 
albeit  Indirect- in  real,  hard  currency. 

Why,  then,  doesn't  the  Government 
simply  make  outright  grante  to  those  invest- 
ing in  new  plant  and  equipment? 

This  approach  would  certainly  go  far  in 
simplifying  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
probably  the  most  monstrously  complicated 
and  complex   piece  of  Federal   legislation 
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ever  enacted.  Moreover,  the  Government 
could  direct  the  funds  to  those  areas  of  the 
economy  moat  In  need  of  help. 

The  proposal,  as  it  now  stands,  does  not 
discriminate  between  advanced  technologi- 
cal facilities  and  warehouses  to  store  cos- 
metics, nor  between  those  Industries  that 
are  already  profitable  enough  (the  oil  com- 
panies, for  example)  and  those  whose  sur- 
vival may  depend  upon  governmental  assist- 
ance. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Reagan  has  fallen 
victim  to  the  necessities  of  modem  public 
relations.  How  would  any  of  us  react  to  a 
headline  reading:  Reagan  Proposes  $1S4.3 
Billion  Cash  Subsidy  for  Business." 

But  whatever  the  reasons  and  motives  un- 
derlying Mr.  Reagan's  plan,  isn't  It  more  of 
the  same  old  wine  being  poured  into  the 
same  old  bottles?  Isn't  this  the  way  it  has 
always  been  done— making  economic  policy 
covertly  through  the  use  of  the  tax  laws, 
thereby  enabling  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  indirectly  what  they  would  not 
dare  do  directly  (and.  for  that  matter,  what 
the  business  community  wouldn't  have  the 
temerity  to  suggest  they  do  directly)? 

And.  alas,  could  it  be  that  there  has  been 
no  new  beginning,  after  all?# 


THE  SOMALIA  REFUGEE  CRISIS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
something  that  has  concerned  me  for 
some  time  has  been  the  terrible  condi- 
tion of  the  refugees  in  Somalia.  The 
size  of  the  problem  of  the  large  nimi- 
bers  of  people  involved,  of  whom  many 
are  children  and  the  intensity  of  their 
needs,  is  of  truly  crisis  proportions.  At 
its  midwinter  meeting,  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  &  Congress  of  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations adopted  a  resolution  on  the 
Somalia  refugee  crisis  which  I  am  re- 
printing below: 

Somali  Rktdgek  Crisis 

The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  estimates  that  there  stfe  more 
than  3.4  million  refugees  on  the  African 
continent.  There  are  nearly  1.5  million  in 
Somalia  alone,  and  91  percent  of  those  refu- 
gees are  women  or  chUdren  under  the  age  of 
15.  The  more  than  300.000  children  under 
the  age  of  six  in  Somali  refugee  camps 
suffer  the  highest  mortality  rate,  primarily 
due  to  measles  and  diarrhea. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  medicine,  vac- 
cines, hospitals,  doctors,  nurses,  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  for  the  Somali  refugee  popu- 
lation. 

Despite  its  extremely  limited  resources, 
the  Somali  government  has  allocated  health 
and  educational  personnel,  truclis.  well-dig- 
ging equipment,  and,  most  inportantly.  food 
to  the  refugees.  Because  Somalia  is  a  net 
importer  of  food,  the  provision  of  any  food 
supplies  to  the  refugees  creates  shortages 
among  its  own  population. 

While  the  United  SUtes  has  been  the 
major  source  of  food  for  the  refugees,  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  further  refugee  assist- 
ance, particularly  immunization  vaccines 
and  other  medical  supplies.  We  urge  the 
United  States  government  to  increase  emer- 
gency refugee  relief  assistance  to  Somalia. 
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We  applaud  the  efforts  of  our  affiliates, 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  and 
the  Graphic  Arts  International  Union,  to 
focus  public  attention  on  this  crisis. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  join  this  effort  to  pub- 
licize the  urgent  need  for  assistance  to  the 
refugees  in  Somalia.  We  urge  our  affiliates 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  private 
organizations  engaged  in  relief  efforts.* 


EFFECTS  OF  OIL  IMPORTS  ON 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OF  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  submit  to  you  today  the  findings  of 
a  study  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  effects  of  oil  imports 
on  national  security.  This  comprehen- 
sive report  concluded  in  1979  that  our 
overdependence  on  ever-more-costly 
imported  oil  has  a  disastrous  effect  on 
America's  national  security. 

Unlike  the  temporary  effects  we  feel 
during  gasoline  shortages,  when 
people  wait  for  hours  to  fill  their  gas 
tanks,  this  national  security  threat 
has  far  graver  implications  in  terms  of 
our  defense  capabilities.  The  impres- 
sion of  vimerability  created  by  this 
Nation's  seeming  inability  to  control 
its  increasing  dependence  on  oil  im- 
ports directly  affects  our  defense  and 
foreign  policies.  The  U.S.  reliance  on 
foreign  oil  is  perceived  by  its  industri- 
alized allies,  the  developing  countries, 
the  Soviet  bloc,  and  the  oil-exporting 
coimtries  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and 
evidence  of  a  lack  of  international  co- 
operation. This  perception  works  to 
the  Nation's  great  disadvantage  in 
terms  of  our  national  defense  and  for- 
eign policy. 

I  submit  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's description  of  the  impact  of 
U.S.  dependence  on  foreign  oil: 

The  threatened  impairment  of  the  nation- 
al security  must  be  assessed  not  only  in 
terms  of  domestic  capabilities  to  support  na- 
tional defense  needs,  but  also  in  terms  of  in- 
ternational perception.  Other  countries 
make  decisions  on  foreign  relations  and  de- 
fense matters  based  upon  their  perceptions 
of  our  strength.  The  impact  of  petroleum 
import  dependence  on  the  United  States 
could  alter  those  perceptions  significantly 
causing  foreign  governments  to  misjudge 
U.S.  intentions.  Such  decisions  would  direct- 
ly affect  the  security  of  the  United  SUtes. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  policy,  the 
State  Department  has  reported: 

It  is  our  view  that  the  current  oil  import 
situation  Impairs  our  ability  to  achieve  our 
foreign  policy  objectives  both  economic  and 
political.  Moreover,  the  way  In  which  we 
deal  with  this  situation  is  widely  regarded 
by  other  countries  as  a  test  of  the  United 
States  leadership  and  determination  to  play 
a  constructive  role  In  international  rela- 
tions. 

Certainly,  the  Nations's  current  and 
projected  dependence  on  foreign  oil  is 
appreciably   greater  than  when  past 
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findings  in  the  1960s  and  1970's  deter- 
mined our  dependence  threatened  na- 
tional security.  The  risk  of  interrup- 
tion has  not  been  sufficiently  lessened, 
and  measures  to  substantially  reduce 
the  impact  of  interruptions  are  not  yet 
in  place.  But  they  can  be.  We  can  and 
must  work  now  to  lessen  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  and  provide  energy 
independence  for  America. 

This  is  why  I  stand  here  in  support 
of  the  Department  of  Energy's  demon- 
stration plan  programs  to  develop  syn- 
thetic fuels  from  domestic  natural  re- 
sources so  that  we  may  displace  cur- 
rent oil  imports.  Consider  that  one 
synthetic  fuels  plant  producing  at 
commercial  size  could  produce  the 
equivalent  of  100,000  barrels  of  im- 
ported oil  each  day.  The  $90  billion  we 
spend  overseas  each  year  on  oil  could 
be  spent  in  our  country,  at  home,  to 
provide  jot)s  and  needed  public  serv- 
ices. 

Since  the  1950's,  our  defense  agen- 
cies have  been  warning  us  that  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  has  deleteri- 
ous effects  on  national  security.  It  is 
time  we  changed  that  situation  and 
proved  we  have  the  national  will  to 
produce  domestic  energy  for  Ameri- 
cans. Our  allies  and  foes  alike  must  re- 
alize that  we  are  not  only  committed 
to  building  sophisticated  weaponry  be 
we  are  equally  committed  to  producing 
domestic  energy  that  will  fuel  our  jets, 
tanks,  and  ships. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Department  of  Energy's  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  synf  uel  production  by 
leaving  the  fiscal  year  1981  funding 
intact  and  voting  for  continued  fund- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1982  and  the  years  to 
follow.* 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
OFFICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AS- 
SESSMENT 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment submitted  its  report  to  the 
Congress.  This  report  summarizes 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  productive 
year.  OTA  completed  27  studies  which 
addressed  some  of  the  most  important 
issues  this  Congress  faces:  energy  from 
oil  shale  and  biomass,  technological 
and  competitive  strength  of  our  steel 
industry,  advanced  air  transport  tech- 
nologies, ocean  thermal  energy  sys- 
tems, and  coal  slurry  pipelines,  just  to 
name  a  few. 

Admittedly,  it  is  very  easy  to  study 
an  issue  without  actually  accomplish- 
ing anything  of  substance.  I  submit  to 
you  though  that  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  OTA.  Last  yesu-  OTA  repre- 
sentatives were   requested   to   testify 
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before  9  different  congressional  com- 
mittees on  17  separate  occasions  and 
gave  249  individual  briefings  and  re- 
sponses to  Members  of  Congress.  In 
addition,  according  to  GPO  records, 
OTA  reports  are  among  the  bestselling 
in  its  category  with  gross  receipts  of 
$250,000  for  1980. 

In  recent  years  OTA  has  experi- 
enced some  growing  pains  but  this  rel- 
atively new  arm  of  the  Congress  has 
finally  become  of  age.  This  small 
group  of  130,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  John  Gibbons,  is  establishing  a 
solid  reputation  of  Integrity.  I  com- 
mend their  efforts  in  1980.» 


WILD  SHOTS.  HALF  TRUTHS 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  H,  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when- 
ever I  hear  a  big  spender  of  tax  dollars 
use  the  word  "compassion"  I  check  to 
see  if  my  wallet  is  still  there.  Compas- 
sion to  these  big  spenders  usually 
means  taking  money  away  from  hard- 
working families  and  pouring  it  into 
programs  which  have  long  since  grown 
away  from  their  original  purposes  and 
over  which  there  are  few  controls  and 
little  oversight.  Anyone  suggesting 
that  these  programs'  unlimited  appe- 
tite for  tax  dollars  be  curbed  is  imme- 
diately said  to  lack  compassion.  Well,  I 
am  glad  to  say  we  have  a  President 
with  the  courage  to  have  true  compas- 
sion for  taxpayers,  for  families  whose 
budgets  are  ravaged  by  inflation,  and 
also  for  those  originally  intended  as 
beneficiaries  of  the  programs. 

The  New  York  Post,  in  a  typically 
straightforward  and  immistakably 
clear  manner  puts  the  case  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  program  very  well.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
that  newspaper,  'Reagan's  Economic 
Critics:  Wild  Shots.  Half  Truths," 
March  25,  1981. 

Reagan's  Economic  Critics:  Wild  Shots. 
Half-Trdths 

President  Reagans's  economic  plan  is  now 
running  into  fierce  attacks  from  the  self-ap- 
pointed keepers  of  the  nation's  conscience. 
They  are  trying  to  exaggerate  and  distort 
the  alleged  effects  it  will  have  on  the  truly 
poor.  They  are  trying  to  exploit  these 
alarms  to  present  Budget  Director  David 
Stockman  as   "cruel,  inhumane  and  unfair." 

Their  aim  is  wild.  Their  half-truths  skew 
their  argument. 

Many  of  the  critics  are  clearly  part  of  the 
huge  bureaucracy  which  now  provides  wel- 
fare services  and  have  a  vested  interest  in 
protecting  their  own  special  turf.  Others  are 
protesting  for  obvious  political  reasons  the 
first  genuine  change  in  direction  of  this 
country  in  50  years. 

For  example,  much  is  made  of  a  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago  study  purporting  to  show  that 
the  working  poor  would  be  hardest  hit  by 
proposed  welfare  changes  and  thus  no 
longer  have  any  purpose  in  working.  The 
facts  are  quite  different:  80  per  cent  of  the 
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welfare  population  does  not  work  at  all— 
two-thirds  of  them  are  children. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases 
the  Incentive  to  work  will  be  diminished.  It 
is  impossible  to  achieve  at  one  and  the  same 
time  <1)  a  reasonable  floor  level  of  cash  wel 
fare  benefits  to  the  poor;  (2)  reasonable 
costs;  (3)  a  low  marginal  "tax"— or  less  bene- 
fits— on  those  who  go  to  work  and  still  re- 
ceive welfare  benefits. 

To  provide  the  Incentive  for  the  poor 
working  family  to  go  to  work,  it  is  calculat- 
ed, would  require  making  their  benefits 
worth  $15,000  a  year— while  not  increasing 
those  of  the  truly  needy  living,  say,  next 
door. 

Welfare  must  be  a  safety  net  for  the  poor, 
not  an  income  supplement  for  the  working 
poor.  The  abuses  of  the  welfare  system  are 
well  known.  So  are  the  abuses  of  the  school 
lunch  and  food  stamp  programs,  with  the 
children  of  middle-income  families  getting 
unnecessary  free  meals  along  with  those 
who  genuinely  need  them. 

Stoclunan  has  no  scruples  about  taking 
this  approach  further— and  he  is  right  to  do 
so.  Under  current  New  York  State  law.  the 
$8333  total  cash  welfare  benefits  available 
for  a  family  of  four  are  the  equivalent  of 
$4.87  per  hour  compared  with  the  minimum 
wage  of  $3.35. 

The  truly  poor  who  qualify  for  these  pro- 
grams have  a  legal  right  to  them— and  that 
right  is  in  no  way  being  changed  or  chal- 
lenged. But  the  truly  poor  and  the  near 
Ijoor— and  most  certainly  millions  of  others 
who  are  not  poor  at  all— do  not  have  a  right 
to  the  huge  array  of  unnecessary  govern- 
ment social  services  which  have  grown  up 
over  the  last  15  years. 

These  cover  40  separate  federal  categori- 
cal grant  programs— some  for  less  than  $2 
million  a  year  each.  They  include  High 
Blood  Pressure  Service.  Migrant  Health 
Service.  Home  Health  Service.  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Service,  Sudden  Infant  Death 
Service,  Genetic  Services,  Hemophilia, 
Family  Planning.  Fluoridation.  Rat  Control. 
Lead  Paint.  Runaway  "youth.  Child  Abuse. 
Low  Income  Energy  Assistance,  etc.  etc. 

In  the  present  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
they  cost  $9.1  billion  and  were  scheduled  to 
rise  in  the  next  budget  to  $9.5  billion.  That 
is  a  huge  amount  of  money  for  the  federal 
government  to  be  giving  away.  That  is  the 
way  to  the  Welfare  State— from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  courtesy  of  an  increasingly 
bankrupt  federal  government. 

These  40  separate  services  are  now  being 
consolidated  into  four  separate  block  grants 
to  the  states,  two  covering  health  services, 
two  social  services  (including  legal  services). 

If  the  states  wish  to  turn  themselves  into 
separate  welfare  states,  that  is  entirely  their 
affair.  But  it  is  not  and  should  not  be  the 
federal  government's  affair.  What  the  crit- 
ics of  Reagan  and  Stockman  want,  clearly,  is 
an  expanding  welfare  state.  That  is  not 
what  the  people  voted  for,  and  Reagan  and 
Stockman  are  going  to  insure  that  is  not 
what  they  get.* 


INSTANT  ANALYSIS  REGARDING 
THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
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television  instant  analysis  following 
the  President's  address  to  the  Nation. 
After  the  recent  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  the  economy,  the 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  television  station 
KCMO  deleted  the  network's  instant 
analysis  and  provided  viewers  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  their  elected 
Representatives  and  urged  the  viewers 
to  think  about  the  President's  remarks 
and  write  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

A  recent  news  release  from  Kansas 
City's  TV  channel  5  comments  on 
their  stand  on  instant  analysis,  and  I 
commend  them. 

The  comments  follow: 

Viewers  Support  TV  CHAmzL  5  Stand  ob 
iNSTAirr  Analysis 

Community  reaction  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, continues  to  mount  after  KCMO- TV. 
the  city's  CBS  affiliated  station,  deleted  the 
network's  instant  analysis  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan's  economic  address  to  Con- 
gress last  week.  Instead  of  the  analysis,  the 
station  provided  viewers  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  elected  representatives  and  In- 
vited viewers  to  think  about  the  President's 
remarks  and  to  write  to  their  Senators  and 
Representatives. 

"Telephone  calls  and  letters  to  the  station 
are  running  92  percent  In  favor  of  the  sta- 
tion's position,  and  never  before  has  the  sta- 
tion received  such  a  large  volume  of  com- 
mente."  according  to  Philip  A.  Jones.  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  of  KCMO- 
TV. 

Commentators  from  the  three  major  tele- 
vision networks  customarily  analyze  the  re- 
marks of  Presidents  immediately  following 
major  speeches.  The  station's  concern  devel- 
oped during  the  networks'  analyses  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  news  conference  on  February 
4.  1981.  "Their  remarks  dealt  primarily  with 
Mr.  Reagan's  style  and  delivery,  rather  than 
with  the  content  of  his  message. "  said 
Jones,  "and  I  was  concerned  that  their  opin- 
ions, delivered  immediately  after  the  news 
conference,  could  not  permit  Americans  suf- 
ficient time  to  Interpret  the  remarks  for 
themselves." 

Jones  convened  the  station's  editorial 
board  the  next  morning  and  a  plan  was  de- 
veloped to  broadcast  station  editorials  on 
the  subject  and  to  delete  the  analysis  that 
was  expected  12  days  later  (February  18) 
when  the  President  addressed  Congress. 

"We  had  originally  planned  to  videotape 
the  analysis  and  play  It  back  later  that  eve- 
ning." according  to  Jones,  ""but  CBS  would 
not  permit  us  to  run  it  later.  They  believed 
it  wouldn't  have  any  meaning  If  it  were 
broadcast  out  of  context  with  the  speech." 

Local  stations  can  pre-empt  network  pro- 
gramming without  permission  but  they 
must  have  networit  approval  to  broadcast  It 
at  a  different  time.  Jones  is  not  dissatisfied 
with  the  network,  saying  "CBS  has  been 
much  more  respwnsive  to  constructive  criti- 
cism than  other  networks  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  they  will  be  receptive  this  time. 
Our  objective  was  to  measure  viewer  reac- 
tion and  to  share  it  with  the  network.  That 
reaction  was  far  greater  and  more  sympa- 
thetic than  we  ever  Imagined,  as  we"vc  now 
received  over  600  phone  calls  and  letters 
and  less  than  50  of  them  have  been  nega- 
tive. We  apparently  struck  a  sensiUve  nerre 
with  our  viewers  and  we  would  guen  riewera 
all  over  the  country  have  similar  thoughts," 
Jones  said. 
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The  station  will  now  provide  the  network 
with  copies  of  the  mail,  in  hopes  the  public 
outcry  will  encourage  the  network  and  the 
coDunentators  to  think  a  little  more  about 
what  they're  saying. 

According  to  Jones.  "Like  our  viewers,  we 
do  not  oppose  summaries  of  Presidential  re- 
marks. But  we  do  oppose  the  editorializa- 
tion  that  so  often  creeps  into  the  analysis  or 
summary  .  .  editorialization  that  affects 
the  shaping  of  public  opinion  at  a  time 
when  the  American  public  is  attempting  to 
shape  its  own  opinion  on  the  topic  being  dis- 
cussed. We  believe  the  analysis  could  either 
become  strictly  a  summary  or  be  broadcast 
by  the  network  at  a  later  hour. 

'We  are  hopeful  that  our  action  will  bring 
about  a  network  sinalysis  of  its  own  policy 
on  analysis,"  Jones  concluded  • 


VERMONTERS  EXPRESS  VIEWS 
ON  MAJOR  ISSUES  FACING 
CONGRESS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

or  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 


•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
proximately 3  months  ago  I  sent  to  all 
Vermont  households  a  questionnaire 
on  issues  facing  what  was  then  a 
brandnew  session  of  Congress. 

The  task  of  tabulating  the  responses 
has  now  been  completed.  Because  the 
response  to  the  questionnaire  repre- 
sents a  large-scale  outpouring  of  opin- 
ion on  many  of  the  key  issues  that  will 
come  before  us  this  year.  I  wish  to 
share  the  results  with  my  colleagues. 

In  all,  just  imder  9.000  Vermonters 
responded  to  the  questionnaire.  Not 
all  respondents  expressed  an  opinion 
on  every  issue  listed,  so  where  appro- 
priate. I  have  computed  the  responses 
in  terms  of  percentages  of  Vermonters 
who  expressed  an  opinion  on  each 
given  issue. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
questionnaire  was  distributed  prior  to 
President  Reagan's  budget  proposals. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  risky  to  project 
from  the  responses  the  degree  oi  sup- 
port in  Vermont  for  the  President's 
economic  strategy.  However,  as  a  gen- 
eral observation,  my  guess  is  that  most 
of  those  who  responded  to  the  survey 
would  approve  of  the  overall  economic 
strategy  but  disagree  sharply  with 
some  of  the  budget-cutting  priorities. 

NATIONAL  OETENSE 

Almost  all  respondents  chose  among 
four  statements,  indicating  which  of 
the  four  comes  closest  to  their  own 
views  on  defense.  The  results  indicate 
a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  key 
issue  in  Vermont,  although  a  major- 
ity—55  percent— indicated  that  de- 
fense si>ending  should  be  increased. 
The  four  statements,  and  the  percent- 
age of  Vermonters  agreeing  with  each, 
follow: 

We  must  greatly  step  up  our  national  de- 
fense effort  to  attain  military  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union.  31  percent  agreed. 
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We  should  significantly  Increase  military 
spending,  although  military  superiority  is 
not  an  attainable  goal.  24  percent  agreed. 

We  should  maintain  current  military 
spending  levels  and  better  target  funds  by 
eliminating  wasteful  programs  like  the  MX 
Missile.  31  percent  agreed. 

We  should  reduce  military  spending 
levels.  14  percent  agreed. 

ARMS  CONTROL 

As  with  defense,  there  Is  hardly  a 
consensus  among  Vermonters  on  the 
Issue  of  arms  control.  However,  a  very 
substantial  majority  believe  It  In  our 
Interests  to  seriously  pursue  arms  con- 
trol talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  choose 
from  five  statements  the  one  coming 
closest  to  their  opinions.  The  state- 
ments, and  percentage  of  Vermonters 
agreeing  with  each,  follow: 

The  U.S.  should  take  the  lead  by  unilater- 
ally making  significant  reductions  in  its  nu- 
clear weapons.  9  percent  agreed. 

We  should  ratify  the  SALT  11  treaty  and 
negotiate  a  SALT  III  agreement  making 
greater  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons.  21 
percent  agreed. 

We  should  negotiate  a  SALT  III  agree- 
ment while  striving  for  parity  with  the  Sovi- 
ets in  conventional  weapons  and  forces.  34 
percent  agreed. 

We  should  negotiate  a  new  SALT  II  treaty 
which  is  more  advantageous  to  us.  22  per- 
cent agreed. 

We  should  discontinue  the  process  of  ne- 
gotiating arms  control  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  14  percent  agreed. 

THE  ECONOMY 

There  is  a  virtual  consensus  in  Ver- 
mont favoring  movement  toward  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget.  Two  options 
were  listed  depicting  different  philos- 
ophies of  movement  toward  a  balanced 
budget:  97  percent  of  respondents 
checked  one  or  the  other. 

Of  those  who  responded,  74  percent 
said: 

Congress  should  cut  costs  by  making  pro- 
grams more  efficient,  moving  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  as  soon  as  possible  but  with- 
out significantly  injuring  worthwhile  pro- 
grams. 

The  other  26  percent  said: 

The  budget  should  be  balanced  this  year, 
even  if  that  means  eliminating  or  signifi- 
cantly cutting  back  services. 

The  President's  program  obviously 
falls  somewhere  between  those  two  po- 
sitions. 

Only  59  percent  of  respondents  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  on  whether  the 
Government  should  exert  more  or  less 
control  over  business,  indicating  per- 
haps that  many  feel  the  overall 
amount  of  Government  control  is 
about  at  the  right  level.  But  of  those 
who  expressed  an  opinion  one  way  or 
another.  82  percent  said  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  less  control  over 
business,  while  the  other  18  percent 
opted  for  more  Government  control. 

Of  all  respondents,  70  percent  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  on  whether  the 
Government  should  assist  ailing  indus- 
tries such  as  Chrysler.  Of  those  re- 
sponding, 13  percent  said  "yes,"  and  87 
percent  said  "no." 
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Other  questions  on  the  economy  did 
not  list  opposing  viewpoints,  so  the 
percentage  responses  may  be  some- 
what understated.  Of  all  those  return- 
ing questionnaires,  25  percent  said  In- 
flation should  be  reduced  even  at  the 
risk  of  higher  unemployment;  51  per- 
cent said  steps  to  reduce  Inflation 
should  be  pursued  even  If  they  lead  to 
tighter  credit  conditions;  19  percent 
said  the  Government  should  enact 
wage  and  price  controls;  48  percent 
said  taxes  should  be  reduced  for  indi- 
viduals; and  26  percent  said  taxes 
should  be  reduced  for  businesses. 

ENERGY 

Three  options  were  listed  depleting 
alternative  positions  on  the  Issue  of  oil 
prices  and  taxation  of  oil  profits.  A 
total  of  72  percent  of  respondents 
checked  one  of  the  three  options,  Indi- 
cating perhaps  that  many  Vermonters 
hold  positions  not  well  summarized  by 
the  questionnaire.  Following  are  the 
options  and  the  percentage  of  Ver- 
monters who  expressed  an  opinion 
who  agreed  with  each: 

Allow  oil  companies  to  make  higher  prof- 
its, so  that  they  can  develop  new  energy 
sources.  23  percent  agreed. 

Tax  the  oil  companies'  profits  more  heav- 
ily, so  that  the  government  can  fund  more 
energy  programs.  43  percent  agreed. 

Re-enact  price  controls,  to  hold  down  oil 
prices.  34  percent  agreed. 

Nuclear  f)ower  Is  another  complex 
Issue,  with  a  diversity  of  opinion  diffi- 
cult to  capsullze  in  a  simple  question. 
But  84  percent  of  respondents  chose 
among  three  options,  and  of  them,  the 
results  are  as  follows: 

Speed  up  licensing  of  new  nuclear  fission 
plants.  28  percent  agreed. 

Stop  licensing  new  nuclear  fission  power 
plants  until  the  waste  disposal  problems  are 
resolved,  and  phase  out  existing  pisuits  as 
soon  as  reasonably  possible.  54  percent 
agreed. 

Build  no  new  nuclear  plants,  and  shut 
down  existing  plants  immediately.  18  per- 
cent agreed. 

The  general  Issue  of  tradeoff  be- 
tween energy  production  and  environ- 
mental protection  was  addressed  by  89 
percent  of  those  who  returned  ques- 
tionnaires. Again,  three  options  were 
listed.  The  options,  and  the  percent- 
ages of  Vermonters  agreeing  with 
each,  follow: 

Loosen  environmental  restrictions,  so  that 
more  energy  can  be  produced.  29  percent 
agreed. 

Tighten  up  restrictions,  to  assure  better 
protection  of  health,  safety,  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 35  percent  agreed. 

Maintain  environmental  restrictions  at 
about  the  same  level  we  have  now.  36  per- 
cent agreed. 

Finally  in  the  energy  area,  the  vast 
majority  of  Vermonters  indicated  they 
would  like  to  see  more  assistance  for 
alternative  energy  sources,  and  more 
incentives  for  conservation. 

The  tabulations  for  these  two  Issues 
may  be  understated,  as  they  can  only 
be  expressed  In  terms  of  percentages 
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of  the  total  number  of  Vermonters 
who  returned  questionnaires.  But  even 
so,  76  percent  of  respondents  said  we 
should  "Provide  more  assistance  for 
alternative  energy  sources  such  as 
solar,  wind,  hydro,  and  alcohol  fuels," 
and  69  percent  volimteered  that  we 
should  "Adopt  more  incentives  for 
energy  conservation." 

BEVERAGE  CONTAINER  DEPOSITS 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  Issues  cov- 
ered by  the  questionnaire,  many  of  my 
colleagues  may  not  feel  that  beverage 
container  deposit  legislation  is  among 
the  highest  priorities  for  action  by 
this  Congress. 

However,  as  a  long-time  proponent 
of  national  deposit  legislation,  I  feel  it 
symbolizes  much  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  by  this  Congress:  It  would  be 
antl-lnflationary,  would  save  substan- 
tial amounts  of  energy  and  valuable 
material  resources,  reduce  waste,  and 
improve  the  environment  with  little  or 
no  sacrifice  by  the  general  public. 

The  best  test  of  whether  these  goals 
are  accomplished  by  deposit  legisla- 
tion Is  the  level  of  support  such  a 
system  has  among  people  who  have 
lived  with  it  for  many  years.  The 
many  national  studies  showing  great 
benefits  to  be  attained  by  a  national 
deposit  law  would  be  meaningless  If 
people  who  have  lived  with  the  system 
for  a  period  of  years  did  not  agree  it  Is 
worthwhile. 

Vermonters.  In  overwhelming  num- 
bers, believe  It  is  worthwhile.  Of  those 
returning  the  questionnaire,  95  per- 
cent expressed  an  opinion  on  the  State 
deposit  law.  Of  those,  97  percent  said 
"I  support  Vermont's  deposit  law.  It 
should  remain  in  effect."  Only  3  per- 
cent said  "I  oppose  Vermont's  deposit 
law.  It  should  be  repealed." 

With  the  possible  exception  of 
motherhood,  that  Is  about  as  close  as 
you  can  come  to  a  consensus  on  any 
Issue,  anywhere  In  the  country.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  my  colleagues  will  take 
note  of  it.« 
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The  subcommittee  is  calling  a  wide 
range  of  witnesses  and  the  hearings 
should  be  rather  Informative.  They 
will  be  open  to  the  public* 


H.R. 


1362— COSPONSORS, 
HEARINGS 


LEGAL  AID  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO 
OUR  SYTEM 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  a  new  group  of  names 
to  the  list  of  Members  who  are  cospon- 
sors  of  H.R.  1362,  the  Small  Business 
Motor  Fuel  Marketer  Preservation  Act 
of  1981.  This  brings  to  75  the  number 
of  cosponsors  of  the  legislation  In  the 
House. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this 
week  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy, 
Environment  and  Safety  Issues  Affect- 
ing Small  Business  will  hold  hearings 
on  H.R.  1362.  Each  day,  the  hearing 
will  begin  at  2  p.m.  in  room  2359,  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building. 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  proposed  to  eliminate 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  I  have 
always  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  This  Is  not 
a  program  of  some  radical  do-gooders. 
Ours  is  a  society  based  on  law,  and  on 
equal  access  to  law.  Doing  away  with 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  will  de- 
prive one  segment  of  society  of  this 
equal  access. 

Stephen  H.  Sachs,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Maryland,  has  written  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  In  the  Baltimore 
Sun  on  March  22.  The  article  points 
out  that  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion provided  absolutely  essential  legal 
assistance  to  76.000  persons  last  year 
in  Maryland  who  could  not  afford  a 
private  lawyer.  There  is  no  way  that 
private  attorneys  could  fill  the  void 
that  would  be  created  If  legal  aid  were 
eliminated. 

According  to  Robert  Cahlll.  speaking 
for  the  Baltimore  City  Bar  Associ- 
ation: 

There  just  are  not  enough  lawyers  to  go 
around.  We  presently  supplement  existing 
programs  through  volunteers  and  we  fill  in 
during  emergencies,  but  there  is  no  way  we 
could  do  it  all,  no  matter  how  public-spirited 
our  members  may  be. 

A  copy  of  Mr.  Sachs'  article  follows: 

Legal  Aid  Is  Essential  to  Our  System 
(By  Stephen  H.  Sachs) 

President  Reagan's  budget  cutters  want  to 
kill  the  federally  funded  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, whose  5.000  lawyers  serve  the 
legal  needs  of  nearly  30  million  citizens  who 
live  in  poverty. 

The  attorney  general  of  a  state  that  has 
frequently  been  sued  by  the  corporation's 
local  outpost,  Ijegal  Aid,  might  t>e  expected 
to  anticipate  the  last  rites  more  in  satisfac- 
tion than  in  sorrow.  As  my  mother-in-law 
would  put  it,  I  need  additional  costly  legal 
challenges  like  I  need  "water  in  my  shoes, " 
especially  when  Maryland's  legislative  axes 
are  busily  biting  into  the  sinew  and  bone  of 
an  already  lean  state  budget. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  all 
need  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  very 
much.  In  fact,  of  all  the  trumpeted  econo- 
mies of  the  new  team  in  Washington.  I  can't 
think  of  any  that  is  more  wrong  headed— 
and  mean-spirited— than  the  plan  to  scuttle 
Legal  Services. 

For  many,  it  is  a  matter  of  fundamental 
fairness.  Government  at  all  levels  has 
armies  of  lawyers  on  public  payrolls  to 
counsel,  to  sue  and  to  defend  against  suit. 
Corporations  have  found  it  increasingly  nec- 
essary to  rely  on  expensive  legal  advice, 
which  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  business 
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expense  and  subsidized  through  substantial 
tax  deductions. 

The  poor  have  legal  problems,  too.  Big 
ones.  Even  their  "routine"  encounters  with 
the  law— injury  at  work,  eviction,  divorce- 
are  aggravated  by  the  unremitting  bleak- 
ness of  poverty.  Most  of  us  will  never  know 
what  it  is  like  to  fight  an  unlawful  eviction 
notice— alone. 

But  the  poor  also  live  in  symbiotic  rela- 
tion to  a  faceless  bureaucracy  that  adminis- 
ters a  complex  web  of  regulations  governing 
welfare.  Medicaid,  unemployment  insurance 
and  all  the  other  support  services  that  even 
the  new  administration  regards  as  a  "safety 
net"  for  the  poor.  For  such  citizens,  a  bu- 
reaucratic error  or  an  administrator's  care- 
lessness can  produce  a  life  crisis. 

Imagine,  for  example,  the  effect  on  a 
family  when  a  father  is  injured  on  the  job 
and  is  mistakenly  denied  his  application  for 
a  (375  monthly  disability  allowance.  It  hap- 
pens. Pew  of  us  would  think  of  facing  such  a 
judgment  uncounseled.  or  of  suffering  it 
quietly  if  grounds  for  challenge  exist. 

Many  of  the  poor,  however,  not  only  have 
no  way  of  knowing  that  an  error  was  com- 
mitted: they  don't  know  where  and  by 
whom  the  decision  was  made.  Comprehend- 
ing the  forces  that  control  your  life  is  a  bit 
of  a  luxury  at  $8,200  a  year.  Legal  Services' 
poverty  line  for  a  family  of  four. 

For  the  poor,  living  with  the  possibility  of 
a  shattering  and  incomprehensible  injustice 
is  the  badge  of  their  condition.  Legal  Serv- 
ices is  an  attempt  to  alleviate  that  condi- 
tion. The  program's  simple  credo  is  that  a 
nation  that  professes  a  belief  in  "equal  jus- 
tice" should  not  permit  poverty  to  weigh  so 
heavily  on  the  scales  of  justice. 

When  Legal  Services  lawyers  serve  their 
clients  they  also  help  to  enforce  the  law. 
The  criminal  law,  of  course,  is  enforced  by 
federal  and  state  prosecutors  and  police. 
But  most  laws  are  civil  statutes  that  create 
legal  rights  and  protections  owed  to  citizens 
by  government.  Thus,  just  as  the  law  pro- 
tects a  local  business  from  a  takeover  by  a 
foreign  corporation  or  confers  on  an  oil 
company  rights  to  a  depletion  allowance  to 
encourage  exploration,  so.  too.  does  the  law 
give  citizens  living  in  poverty  certain  rights 
and  entitlements  to  medical  treatment,  rent 
supplements  and  food. 

In  a  perfect  world,  all  of  these  laws  and 
regulations  would  be  models  of  clarity  per- 
fectly administered.  In  fact,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  complexity  of  the 
law.  fiscal  pressures  on  public  officials  and 
the  occasional  inattention  or  ignorance  of 
administrators,  the  civil  law  frequently  de- 
pends for  its  administration  and  implemen- 
tation—its enforcement,  in  other  words — on 
the  administrative  claims  or  law  suits 
pressed  by  the  affected  parties  themselves. 

Our  legal  system  expects  and  depends 
upon  this  sort  of  private  law  enforcement. 
For  corporations  and  most  citizens,  such 
claims  are  pressed  by  corporate  lawyers  and 
the  private  bar.  For  the  poor,  that  enforce- 
ment role  has  been  played— quite  successful- 
ly—by Legal  Services  Cori>oration  lawyers. 
Here  in  Maryland,  for  example,  suits  by 
Legal  Aid  lawyers  have: 

Regained  unemployment  compensation 
for  24.000  Marylanders  whose  benefits  were 
reduced  because  of  an  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  law  by  a  state  agency. 

Restored  Medicaid  services  to  188.000 
Marylanders,  mostly  elderly  and  children, 
whose  aid  was  improperly  terminated. 

Guaranteed  indigent  veterans  and  their 
widows  a  right  to  be  heard  before  termina- 
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Uon  or  suspension  of  monthly  veterans'  or 
widows'  benefits. 

EstAblished  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  a 
hearing  before  involuntary  commitment  to 
state  mental  hospitals. 

These  are  only  some  of  Legal  Aid's  victo- 
ries in  Maryland  courts.  Legal  Services  law- 
yers have  prevailed  in  scores  of  similar  suits 
around  the  country.  They  also,  of  course, 
press  claims  and  fUe  suits  that  do  not,  and 
should  not,  prevail.  When  they  do,  my 
office,  and  my  local  and  federal  counter- 
parts vigorously  oppose  them.  Legal  Serv- 
ices' lawsuits,  in  other  words,  are  sometimes 
"wrong."  It  may  also  be  that  some  of  the 
corporation's  practices,  like  its  aggressive 
and  Indiscriminate  pursuit  of  attorney's  fees 
in  every  civil  rights  case,  need  rethinking. 

But  as  we  have  seen.  Legal  Services  law- 
yers are  often  "right."  And  when  they  are 
"right"  they  have  not  only  won  dollars  or 
services  or  protection  for  their  clients;  they 
have  enforced  the  law.  and  they  have  made 
our  proud  boast  about  "the  rule  of  law"  a 
reality  for  millions  of  Americans. 

Many  of  these  enforcement  successes  have 
seriously  antagonized  some  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices' critics,  most  notably  Mr.  Reagan. 
These  critics  resist  and  resent  the  notion 
that  Legal  Services  lawyers  rattle  establish- 
ment cages — especially  when  they  win,  as 
they  often  did  in  California  when  Mr. 
Reagan  was  governor.  To  the  extent  that 
these  successes  have  endangered  Legal  Serv- 
ices' survival,  it  might  be  said  that  the  orga- 
nization sued  "not  wisely  but  too  well." 

The  critics  believe  that  Legal  Services'  at- 
tention should  be  limited  to  the  specific 
legal  problems  of  the  individual  indigent 
client  who  seeks  advice— a  divorce,  a  Social 
Security  claim,  a  dispute  with  a  landlord. 
They  appear  to  view  poverty  law  as  a  kind 
of  charitable  calling  whose  practitioners, 
Uke  some  medieval  friars,  wander  among 
the  poor  dispensing  legal  alms.  The  view  is 
not  ungenerous.  It  is,  however,  a  form  of  no- 
blesse oblige— American  style.  "Oh.  look 
dear,  the  poor  have  divorce  lawyers  Just  like 
us!". 

But  his  narrow  view  of  the  Legal  Services 
program  overlooks  the  fact  that  with  one 
attorney  for  every  6.000  poor  people,  filing 
class  action  lawsuits  is  good  lawyering  and 
often  the  only  way  in  which  Legal  Services 
lawyers  can  represent  their  clients.  In  so 
doing,  these  lawyers  play  exactly  the  same 
role  as  that  quite  properly  played  by  coun- 
sel for  industry,  labor,  trade  associations 
and  special  interest  groups  of  all  kinds  when 
they  seek  to  enforce  the  civil  law  for  the 
benefit  of  their  clients. 

Finally,  Legal  Services  lawyers  ensure 
that  the  adversary  process— the  engine  that 
drives  our  judicial  system— nms  well.  The 
root  premise  of  the  adversary  system  is  that 
"the  truth,"  or  its  closest  approximation,  is 
most  likely  to  emerge  from  the  clash  of 
competing  courtroom  forces,  the  forceful 
presentation  of  opposing  views  of  the  law 
and  the  facts  and  the  testing  of  witnesses  by 
vigorous  cross-examination.  It  resembles  fa- 
miliar economic  models  in  its  assumption 
that  competitors,  each  acting  in  its  own  self- 
interest,  will  produce  the  most  socially  de- 
sirable result. 

But  for  the  system  to  work,  the  fight  must 
be  fair.  Only  if  both  sides  are  ably  repre- 
sented by  lawyers  who  have  the  time  and 
the  energy  to  research  and  investigate  and 
prepare  can  we  be  confident  that  the  deci- 
sion-makers, judges  and  Juries,  will  do— -or 
approx  imate— j  ustice . 

The  sound  working  of  the  adversary 
system  is  uniquely  important  in  the  United 
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states.  Due  no  doubt  to  our  federal  struc- 
ture and  our  written  Constitution,  almost 
every  great  cause  eventually  becomes  a  legal 
Issue  to  be  decided  finally  by  the  courts. 

Lawyers,  some  feel,  are  too  much  with  us 
in  America.  An  Englishman  once  called  us  a 
race  of  lawyers.  We  undoubtedly  litigate  too 
often  about  too  little  and  misuse  the  courts 
to  resolve  disputes  best  handled  by  media- 
tion and  arbitration. 

But  it  surely  is  little  exaggeration  to  say 
that  a  reader  of  the  Supreme  Court  Reports 
is  as  well  Informed  about  the  nature  smd 
quality  of  life  in  America  as  is  a  reader  of 
The  New  York  Times  or  The  Sun.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  disagree  with  the  notion  that 
courts— which  decide  almost  every  issue  of 
public  concern,  from  busing  and  abortion  to 
prison  overcrowding  and  prayers  in 
schools— have  as  much  to  do  with  governing 
this  country  as  do  presidents,  governors  and 
legislators. 

Access  to  the  Judicial  system  In  this  coun- 
try, then,  is  access  to  government  itself. 
Denial  of  access  amounts  to  a  special  kind 
of  disenf ranch isement.  Such  a  thing  would 
not  only  cheapen  our  claims  to  be  a  demo- 
cratic society.  It  would  Invite  the  fatal  flaw 
of  every  closed  society— creation  of  a  bitter 
underclass  with  no  confidence  or  stake  in 
the  system,  ready  to  abandon  rational  dis- 
course and  to  settle  its  mounting  grievances 
In  the  streets.  And  it  would  come  at  the 
worst  possible  time— when  the  summary  dis- 
mantlement of  federal  programs  places  the 
poor  in  greatest  need  of  legal  counsel. 

It  hasn't  been  so  long  ago  that  we  sancti- 
fied the  sweatshop  in  the  name  of  "liberty 
of  contract"  and  perpetuated  badges  of  slav- 
ery in  the  name  of  "separate  but  equal." 
Goldsmith's  observation  that  "Laws  grind 
the  poor  and  rich  men  rule  the  law"  has, 
unfortunately,  more  than  a  little  modem 
application.  But  many  lawyers,  in  public 
and  private  practice,  work  very  hard  all 
their  professional  lives  to  blunt  what  truth 
there  is  in  that  statement. 

Legal  Services  lawyers  are  among  them. 
They  should  be  permitted  to  continue  their 
valuable  work.  They  help  make  "equal  Jus- 
tice under  law"  more  than  an  empty 
phrase.* 


MASSACHUSETTS  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  MEMORIAL- 
IZES CONGRESS  ON  ATLANTA 
TRAGEDY 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  March  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  killings  and  disappearances  of 
black  children  in  Atlanta  has  become  a 
great  concern  for  the  people  of  good 
conscience  throughout  the  country. 
This  is  not  just  a  matter  for  the  black 
community  or  for  the  Atlanta  commu- 
nity. This  horror  affects  us  all  and 
touches  us  all. 

Recently  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution 
memorializing  the  Congress  to  utilize 
all  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  in  the  solution  of  these 
senseless  killings.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  have  cosponsored  H.R.  2316, 
filed  by  my  colleague  from  Cormecti- 
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cut,  Mr.  MorrETT,  which  would  au- 
thorize funds  to  the  city  of  Atlanta  to 
help  in  the  Investigation.  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  must  and  should 
show  its  support  to  the  city  of  Atlanta 
by  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  commend  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives,  in  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  serve  for  8  years,  for  their 
concern  and  compassion  for  the  vic- 
tims of  these  heinous  crimes  and  for 
their  families.  I  am  proud  to  Insert  the 
resolution  in  the  Record. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  follows: 
Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  To  Assist  in  the 
Solution  or  the  Unsolved  Murders  and 
Disappearances  of  Children  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Whereas  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Georgia  has 
during  the  last  nineteen  months  witnessed 
the  unsolved  murders  and  disappearances  of 
twenty-one  children  of  African-American 
descent;  and 

Whereas  these  senseless  murders  have  ig- 
nited fears  among  citizens  throughout  this 
Nation  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts; and 

Whereas  the  young  victims  of  the  Atlanta 
tragedy  have  been  denied  the  chance  to  wit- 
ness the  fulfillment  of  the  principles  of 
equality  and  justice  for  all  expressed  in  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s  momentous 
speech  of  1963.  "I  have  a  dream  ":  Therefore 
belt 

Resolved  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  lends  its  voice  to  other 
legislative  bodies  throughout  this  great 
Nation  in  calling  for  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  utilize  all  powers  of  our  United 
States  Justice  Department  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  these  senseless  killings;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved  That  we,  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  recognize  the 
symbol  of  the  green  ribbon  as  an  expression 
of  our  sympathy  for  the  families  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  of  our  sincere  concern  over  these 
senseless  tragedies;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  Justice 
Department,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Conunonwealth.* 


UTILIZING  CRIMINAL  ASSETS  TO 
PURCHASE  EVIDENCE  FOR 
DRUG  INVESTIGATIONS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  96th  Congress, 
I  introduced  H.R.  8233,  a  measure  co- 
sponsored  by  14  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Narcotics  Select  Committee,  that 
would  permit  our  Federal  drug  law  en- 
forcement officials  to  use  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  forfeited  property  to 
purchase  evidence  and  other  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  their  drug 
trafficking  investigations.  Today,  I  am 
introducing  a  revised  version  of  that 
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proposal,  retaining  the  original  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  8233  and  placing  a  ceiling 
on  the  amount  of  forfeited  proceeds 
that  could  be  used  to  purchase  evi- 
dence and  other  information— com- 
monly called  PE/PI  money  or  drug 
buy  money. 

Section  511(e)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act   of    1970   (Public   Law   91-513,    21 
U.S.C.  881  (e))  currently  requires  the 
Attorney  General  to  turn  over  to  the 
U.S.  Treasurer  the  proceeds  of  forfeit- 
ed property,  which,  after  certain  ex- 
penses have  been  paid,  are  deposited 
in  the   general   fund  of   the  Federal 
Treasury.    Rather   than   turning   this 
balance  over  to  the  general  fund,  my 
proposal  would  permit  the  Drug  En- 
forcement   Administration    (DEA)    to 
utilize  not  more  than  $5  million  of  the 
forfeited    proceeds    to    purchase    evi- 
dence and  other  information   for  its 
drug  investigations  during  fiscal  year 
1982  and  thereafter,  $10  million  in  for- 
feited proceeds  or  the  equivalent  of  5 
percent  of  DEA's  authorized  appropri- 
ation,   whichever    is    greater.    These 
amounts  are  intended  to  supplement, 
not  to  replace  or  to  reduce  authorized 
appropriations   for   DEA's   drug   traf- 
ficking investigations  and  are  limited 
to  a  specific  function:  the  purchase  of 
evidence      and      other      information 
needed  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
drug  traffickers.  The  Attorney  Gener- 
al would  be  required  to  transmit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
expenditure  of  these  funds. 

During  numerous  hearings  conduct- 
ed by  our  Narcotics  Select  Commit- 
tee—of which  I  am  a  member— Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  law  enforcement 
witnesses  have  complained  that  they 
do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  con- 
duct their  drug  investigations.  Out  of 
a  total  budget  of  approximately  $208 
million  for  fiscal  year  1981,  DEA  has 
about  $10  million  to  purchase  evidence 
and  other  information,  which  accord- 
ing to  an  official,  is  insufficient  to  op- 
erate all  of  its  domestic  and  foreign 
operations. 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  DEA,  working 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  State, 
local,  and  foreign  law  enforcement 
agencies,  seized  $90.8  million  illicitly 
obtained  drug  assets,  of  which  more 
than  $42  million  was  forfeited  to  the 
Federal  Government.  At  a  time  when 
dollars  are  scarce,  why  not  utilize 
some  of  these  forfeited  drug  proceeds 
to  help  underwrite  drug  investiga- 
tions? Why  not  use  some  of  these  un- 
taxed criminal  dollars  to  help  convict 
drug  traffickers? 

Mr.  Speaker,  ray  proposal  would  not 
place  an  additional  burden  on  our 
overburdened  taxpayers.  It  would  not 
cost  thera  an  extra  single  penny.  It 
would  not  increase  any  appropriation 
to  DEA.  Rather,  the  additional  funds 
to  conduct  drug  buy-money  operations 
would  come  from  the  drug  traffickers 
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themselves— their  illicitly  obtained 
drug  assets  that  were  seized  and  for- 
feited to  the  Federal  Government:  the 
cash,  boats,  aircraft,  cars,  homes,  secu- 
rities, and  other  financial  Instrtiments 
that  were  used  in  their  sordid  drug 
trafficking  transactions. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  faced  with  shrink- 
ing budgets  and  a  shortage  of  real  dol- 
lars eroded  by  inflation.  These  dollar 
cuts  come  at  a  time: 

When  narcotics  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse  have  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions both  in  this  country  and  abroad: 
When  heroin  from  the  record-yield- 
ing poppyfields  of  the  Golden  Cres- 
cent—Iran. Afghanistan,  and  Paki- 
stan—and the  Golden  Triangle- 
Burma,  Laos,  and  Thailand— are  ad- 
versely Impacting  upon  our  cities, 
towns,  and  school  districts; 

When  more  and  more  of  our  citizens 
are  becoming  dependent  upon  or  ad- 
dicted to  drugs: 

When  hospital  emergency  rooms  and 
treatment  centers  are  reporting  in- 
creased numbers  of  drug  injuries  and 
drug  deaths; 

When  budgetary  restraints  have 
forced  the  closing  of  certain  DEA 
overseas  operations,  the  curtailment 
of  a  successful  DEA  task  force,  and  a 
proposed  cutback  in  law  enforcement 
personnel;  and 

When  the  cost  to  purchase  heroin 
has  skyrocketed  to  approximately 
$10,000  an  ounce  or  more  than 
$320,000  a  kilogram. 

The  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
permits  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
illicitly  obtained  drug  assets,  a  valua- 
ble tool  that  attacks  drug  traffickers 
where  it  hurts  the  most— in  their 
pocketbooks.  My  proposal  would  take 
the  additional  step  not  provided  in 
that  act.  It  would:  first,  help  meet  the 
increased  costs  of  conducting  drug  in- 
vestigations, of  which  the  purchase  of 
evidence  and  other  information  is  a 
vital  ingredient,  by  permitting  drug 
law  enforcement  officials  to  tap  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  forfeited  drug  assets 
before  they  are  turned  over  to  the 
general  fund;  second,  make  effective 
use  of  an  available  resource;  and  third, 
use  imtaxed  criminal  dollars  to  help 
convict  drug  traffickers. 

Sterling  Johnson,  a  frontline  special 
narcotics  prosecutor  for  New  York 
City,  has  commented: 

How  ironic  it  would  be  for  drug  traffickers 
to  share  the  burden  of  our  taxpayers  by 
being  sent  to  prison  from  the  proceeds  of 
their  illicit  transactions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  effort  to  help 
achieve  that  irony,  I  am  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  inserting  the  complete 
text  of  my  bill  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  providing  our  law 
enforcement  officials  with  urgently 
needed  dollars,  at  no  cost  to  our  tax- 
payers, to  help  interdict  the  epidemic 
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drug    trafficking    that    exists    in   our 
Nation  and  throughout  the  world. 

H.R.  2910 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
to  permit  the  Attorney  General  to  use  cer- 
tain proceeds  from  forfeited  property  for 
the  purchase  of  evidence  and  other  infor- 
mation 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  511(e)  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
<21  X5S.C.  881(e))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence;  "Of  such 
moneys  and  proceeds  remaining  after  pay- 
ment of  such  expenses,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  (in  addition  to  such 
amounts  as  are  otherwise  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  such  purpose)  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  for  the  purchase  of  evidence 
and  other  Information  in  connection  with 
investigations  of  violations  of  this  title  or 
title  HI.  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and,  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  not  to  exceed  the  greater  of 
$10,000,000  or  5  percent  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  the  Drug  Eiiforcement  Admin- 
istration for  its  activities  for  that  fiscal 
year.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following;  "and  for  such  evi- 
dence and  other  information  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  four  months  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  a  report  on  the  purchase  of  evi- 
dence and  other  information  during  the 
fiscal  year  (whether  under  this  subsection 
or  otherwise)  in  connection  with  investiga- 
tions of  violations  of  this  title  or  title  III. ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1982.* 


THE  PENNYSAVER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSH 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, one  of  the  local  advertising 
newspapers  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  Pennysaver,  serving  the 
Cook  County  area  of  Illinois,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The 
Pennysaver.  a  shopper  publication, 
provides  an  outstanding  community 
service  to  the  residents  of  35  communi- 
ties in  the  southwest  suburban  area  of 
Chicago.  Its  publisher  and  innovator. 
James  Schude.  has  devoted  his  career 
to  improving  the  shopper  news  indus- 
try. He  was  instrumental  in  naming 
the  first  week  in  May  as  National 
Shoppers  Week.  Under  his  leadership, 
the  circulation  of  the  Pennysaver  had 
jumped  to  155.000  and  became  the 
largest  chain  of  shopper  publications 
in  Illinois. 

Jim  has  made  an  indelible  mark  on 
the  shopper  publication  industry  as 
well  as  having  had  a  significant  impact 
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upon  the  people  and  communities 
served  by  the  Pennysaver.  His  deter- 
mination to  keep  his  publication 
among  the  best  was  the  key  to  its 
great  success  and  quality.  Known  as 
one  of  suburban  Illinois  most  innova- 
tive newspaper  publishers.  Jim  Schude 
was  honored  by  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly.  I  wish 
to  insert  this  resolution  into  the 
Record  as  I  believe  this  is  an  honor 
that  is  certainly  well-deserved: 
House  Resohttion  No.  1040  OrraiBD  by 
RKraKSEfTATivis     Meyek.     Barnes,     and 

HUSKEY 

Whereas,  James  Schude.  the  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Pennysaver.  a  paper  with  a 
circulation  of  155.000  in  the  Bremen. 
Orland,  Worth  and  Mt.  Greenwood  areas! 
has  sold  his  publication  to  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une on  August  15.  1980;  and 

Whereas.  During  his  15  years  as  publisher. 
Mr.  Schudes  publication  has  provided  em- 
ployment for  over  60  people  and  has  served 
the  citizens  of  35  communities;  and 

Whereas,  In  its  15  years  of  existence  the 
Pennysaver,  according  to  audited  figures, 
has  become  the  largest  chain  of  shopper 
publications  in  Illinois;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Schude  caused  to  be  intro- 
duced In  the  United  States  Congress  a  reso- 
lution naming  the  first  week  of  May  of  each 
year  as  National  Shoppers  Week,  and  has 
devoted  his  career  to  upgrading  the  image 
of  the  shopper  publication  industry;  and 

Whereas.  Over  100.000  people  nationwide 
now  find  employment  in  the  shopper  publi- 
cation industry  and  Mr.  Schude  is  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  this  new  technology;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Schude  will  remain  with  the 
Pennysaver  as  publisher  for  several  years  in 
order  to  further  improve  the  paper's  service 
to  its  conamunities;  and 

Whereas,  The  Industriousness,  talent  and 
dedication  of  this  pioneering  Illinois  pub- 
lisher deserves  commendation:  therefore,  be 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Eighty-First  General  Assembly  of  the 
StaU  of  TUinois,  That  we  join  in  saluting 
Mr.  James  Schude  for  his  distinguished 
service  and  far  sighted  efforts:  and.  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Schude  in  recognition  of  our  high  esteem 
for  him. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  November  21.  1980. 

William  Redmond. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
John  O'Brien. 

Clerk  of  the  House.^ 


PACIFISM  AND  ECONOMIC 
CRISIS  IN  EUROPE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Richard 
V.  Allen.  National  Security  Adviser  to 
the  President,  recently  addressed  the 
growing  problems  of  pacifism  and  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  Europe.  The  Baltimore 
Sun  excerpted  part  of  Mr.  Allen's  re- 
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marks  before  the  Conservative  Politi- 
cal Action  Conference. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record.    "Europe:   A  Dangerous  Eco- 
nomic Crisis  and  a  Mood  of  Pacifism" 
by  Richard  V.  Allen,  from  the  Balti- 
more Sun.  March  27,  1981. 
Europe:  A  Dangerous  Economic  Crisis  and 
A  Mooo  or  Pacifism 
(By  Richard  V.  Allen) 
Washington.— Much  is  changed  from  the 
original  days  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  when 
the  threat  was  clear  in  military  and  political 
terms  and  the  tasks  of  rebuilding  the  war- 
shattered  economies  and  societies  of  West- 
em  Europe  were  clear. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  changes  is 
economic.  We  have  heard  many  times  that 
the  combined  gross  national  product  of  the 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  that 
there  is  for  that  reason  no  particular  cause 
why  the  alliance  cannot  field  a  stronger  de- 
fense than  the  Warsaw  Pact.  This  formula- 
tion simply  neglects  the  great  economic 
crisis  which  the  industrial  democracies  have 
brought  on  themselves  in  the  past  dozen 
years. 

As  President  Reagan  has  pointed  out.  pre- 
vious leaderships  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic were  too  ready  to  embrace  the  fiction 
that  money  which  governments  were  spend- 
ing came  from  somewhere  else— when,  in 
fact,  the  only  place  such  money  could  come 
from  was  from  the  pockets  of  ordinary  citi- 
zens. We  have  lacked  the  political  will,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  to  discipline 
our  social  programs.  The  result  has  been  in- 
nation  which  has,  is,  ravaging  the  econo- 
mies of  all  the  industrialized  economies.  At 
one  level  this  inflation  has  had  the  obvious 
expense  of  squeezing  essential  defense  ex- 
penditures. The  prices  of  the  goods  and 
services  in  the  defense  sector  have  been 
rising,  making  real  increases  in  defense  ca- 
pabilities more  difficult. 

We  are  seeing  this  effect  right  now  in 
[West]  Germany,  for  example,  the  strongest 
European  economy,  with  an  enviable  4  or  5 
percent  inflation  rate:  even  there  in  Ger- 
many, inflation  made  such  large  inroads  in 
the  real  purchasing  power  of  the  defense 
budget  that  the  government  is  considering 
stretch-out  and  cancellations  of  key  defense 
programs. 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  concerned  with 
the  more  profound  effects  of  our  economic 
policies  of  the  past  years.  The  deficit-spend- 
ing, the  uncontrollable  social  programs, 
have  insulated  the  citizenry  of  many  coun- 
tries from  the  reality  of  their  economic  cir- 
cumstances. It  makes  them  reluctant  to  face 
the  facts.  The  facts  are  that  Europe  is  con- 
fronted with  an  economic  crisis  every  bit  as 
dangerous  as  that  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  Second  World  War.  Similarly,  the 
United  SUtes  is  faced  with  an  economic 
crisis  which  it  must  solve  to  maintain  its  po- 
sition of  world  leadership. 

Another  important  change  which  affects 
the  strength  of  the  alliance  is  the  mood  of 
Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  discuss  this  subject 
without  risking  some  affront  or  some  insult 
to  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. But  it  is  a  subject  that  cannot  be 
avoided. 

The  components  of  this  mood  are  many. 
One  could  be  the  distorted  interpreUtion 
which  some,  but  cerUinly  not  the  German 
leadership  itself,  give  to  the  concept  of  Ost- 
politik.  a  policy  toward  the  East.  The  gifted 
sUtesmen  who  originated  this  concept  saw 
It  as  an  attempt  to  find  a  way  to  live  peace- 
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fully  and  constructively  with  members  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact-taking  place,  for  exam- 
ple, for  the  Germans,  on  at  least  three 
levels: 

The  relationship  with  East  Germany,  the 
so-called  reunification  syndrome,  taking 
place  on  another  level  with  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  and  on  a  third  and  most 
important  level  in  terms  of  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Those  who  constructed  this  concept  and 
began  its  practice  recognize  that  to  live  on 
those  terms  with  a  large  and  well-armed 
neighbor  required  that  their  countries  had 
to  keep  up  their  own  defenses,  that  they 
had  to  do  hard  bargaining,  that  they  had  to 
maintain  their  economic  and  social 
strength.  Unfortimately,  however,  some 
parts  of  public  opinion,  aided  by  an  unre- 
mitting Soviet  propaganda  effort,  prefer  to 
see  merit  in  using  the  solid  gains  which 
East-West  progress  has  achieved  as  a  reason 
for  doing  away  with  safeguards  which  made 
such  progress  possible  in  the  first  place. 

Another  component  part  is  the  outright 
pacifist  sentiments  which  are  surfacing 
abroad.  One  recent  incident  of  concern  is 
the  split  in  the  British  Labor  Party.  Right 
now  the  second  largest  party  in  Great  Brit- 
ain has  adopted  as  part  of  its  official  plat- 
form the  renunciation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
We  are  even  hearing,  in  other  countries,  the 
contemptible  "better  red  than  dead  "  slogan 
of  a  generation  ago. 

Still  another  component  of  this  mood  in 
Europe  is  the  advocacy  of  arms  control  ne- 
gotiation as  a  substitute  for  military 
strength.  Arms  control,  indeed  as  President 
Reagan  insists,  arms  reduction,  is  a  compo- 
nent part  of  our  grand  strategy  and  will 
remain  so  for  the  four  years  of  his  presiden- 
cy. As  many  of  this  audience  know,  in  De- 
cember, 1979.  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
took  a  collective  decision  to  modernize  its 
long-range  threat  nuclear  weapons.  The  cur- 
rent generation  of  weapons  is  obsolete  and 
the  Soviets  are  deploying  the  SS-20,  dra- 
matically increasing  their  capability  for 
long-range  nuclear  strikes  in  Europe. 

At  the  same  time.  NATO  has  stated  that 
its  commitment  was  to  arms  control  negotia- 
tions of  those  weapons.  We  detect  now  some 
in  Europe  who  believe  that  the  arms  control 
negotiations  can  somehow  substitute  for. 
rather  than  complement,  the  modernization 
efforts  in  our  weapons  systems.  They  be- 
lieve we  can  bargain  a  reduction  of  a  de- 
ployed Soviet  weapons  system  for  a  promise 
not  to  deploy  our  own  offsetting  system. 
Common  sense  as  well  as  the  long  history  of 
arms  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
shows  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the 
Soviets  is  from  a  strong  position.  Only  if  it 
is  absolutely  clear  then  that  we  are  in  the 
process  of  fielding  weapons  of  our  own,  will 
they  agree  to  serious  bargaining  on  their 
weapons. 

We,  therefore,  believe  that  the  two  parts 
of  the  December,  1979,  decision  are  insepa- 
rable. We  will  negotiate  but  we  will  negoti- 
ate while  we  modernize.  We  are  perfectly 
willing  to  set  limits  on  the  systems  in 
Europe  which  will  result  in  a  sUble  balance 
in  the  military  power  on  that  continent— a 
balance  at  all  levels  of  warfare,  from  con- 
ventional forces  up  to  the  various  types  of 
nuclear  forces.  If  these  negotiations  should 
fail,  we  wUl  want  to  be  sure  that  we  have  a 
stable  balance  anyhow,  and  that  we  will 
offset  the  growing  Soviet  strength  with  out 
our  own. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are.  and  they  are 
harsh,  somewhat  cold,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  mounted  what  has  become  the 
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most  significant  arms  buildup  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  The  momentum  of  that  arms 
buildup  seems  not  to  cease.  So  that  when  we 
refer  to  the  decade  of  the  Eighties  as  a  dan- 
gerous decade,  and  when  we  speak  of  a 
growing  'window  of  vulnerability. "  It  means 
that  the  challenges  during  the  mid-decade 
period  wlU  be  even  greater— that  the  call  on 
our  resources,  our  patience,  our  strength, 
our  forbearance  will  be  very  great  Indeed. 
We  will  have  to  see  if  we  measure  up  to  that 
challenge.  ^^    . 

[Richard  V.  Allen  is  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  national  security  affairs.  This  arti- 
cle is  excerpted  from  Mr.  Allen's  speech  last 
Saturday  to  the  Conservative  Political 
Action  Conference,  his  first  public  address 
since  becoming  national  security  adviser.]* 
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woman.  I  hope  God  blesses  Delia 
Brown  with  many,  many  more  excep- 
tionally "^successful  and  productive 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  congratulate 
Delia  Brown  on  her  many  accomplish- 
ments.* 


NATIONAL  EFFORT  TO  COMBAT 
DRUNK  DRIVING-PART  III 


DELIA  BROWN-A  SHINING  EX- 
AMPLE OF  GOOD  WILL 
TOWARD  MAN 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the 
oldest  funeral  director  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  That  alone  is  an  impressive 
distinction  but  in  addition  to  running 
her  own  funeral  business.  Delia  Joan 
Brown  is  a  woman  and  she  is  black. 
She  was  recently  honored  by  the 
Ocala  community  on  the  occasion  of 
her  100th  birthday.  I  just  wanted  to 
acquaint  my  colleagues  with  the  back- 
ground and  nobility  of  this  wonderful 
and  kind  human  being. 

The  oldest  of  14  children.  Delia 
graduated  from  Fessenden  Academy 
High  School,  taught  school  in  Marion, 
Levy,  and  Citrus  Counties  for  15  years. 
She  later  went  to  New  York  City  and 
received  the  call  through  a  dream  to 
be  a  mortician.  She  was  so  gifted  she 
was  able  to  memorize  her  anatomy 
and  physiology  books  in  3  weeks  and 
finish  the  9-month  program  at  Ren- 
ouard  School  of  Embalming  in  2 
months.  After  working  at  the  Lawton 
J.  Pratt  Funeral  Home  in  Jacksonville, 
Delia  moved  back  to  Ocala  and  opened 
the  D.  J.  Brown  Funeral  Home  in 
1929.  She  is  still  there  and  said  she 
will  only  retire  "when  she  is  not  able 
to  perform  her  exacting  science,  but 
until  that  time,  she  said  she  will  be 
there  for  anyone  who  needs  her." 

This  quote,  taken  from  the  Ocala 
Star  Banner,  personifies  the  spirit  and 
personality  of  Delia  Brown.  She  is 
truly  one  of  the  kindest  people  I  know. 
A  devoted  teacher,  she  has  trained 
many  in  the  art  of  embalming.  Six  of 
her  pupils  in  Ocala  have  gone  on  to 
become  licensed  practitioners  and 
open  their  own  businesses  around  the 
SUte.  Her  support  of  young  people 
goes  beyond  those  she  has  taught. 
There  are  children  in  Ocala  who  Miss 
Brown  befriended  and  helped  them 
get  a  start  in  life.  . 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  m 
the  company  of  this  kind  and  gentle 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  two 
occasions  last  week  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  No.  1 
threat  to  life  on  our  Nation's  high- 
ways—driving while  intoxicated. 
Today.  I  submit  for  the  Record  an  ex- 
cellent article  and  editorial  published 
recently  in  the  Washington  Post  fur- 
ther exposing  this  national  horror  and 
addressing  the  need  for  action. 

The  statistics  are  clear:  One  Ameri- 
can killed  every  23  minutes.  70  every 
day.  26,000  every  year  and  one-quarter 
million  over  the  past  decade  in  drunk 
driving  incidents.  As  the  Washington 
Post  story  suggests,  the  human  suffer- 
ing hidden  behind  these  statistics  can 
never  be  measured.  Drunk  driving  is 
no  accident— it  is  a  crime.  It  is  a  na- 
tional epidemic  that  poses  one  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  our  children  in 
every  community  across  the  Nation. 

Changes  in  our  laws  and  attitudes 
toward  drunk  driving  are  essential.  My 
bill.  H.R.  2488.  offers  one  important 
part  of  the  total  solution  to  a  problem 
our  society  has  allowed  to  continue 
and  worsen. 

The  article  and  editorial  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  22.  1981] 
A  National  Outrage 


DRUNKEN  DRIVERS  KILL  26,000  EACH  YEAR 


(By  Joseph  D.  Whitaker) 
Its  been  three  years  now  since  Carol  and 
Doug  Weiger  received  the  visit  that  haunts 
them  to  this  day.  Your  son.  the  police  offi- 
cer said,  has  been  hit  by  a  car. 

Half  an  hour  later,  their  son  was  dead.  A 
year  later,  the  Welgers  learned  that  the 
man  who  killed  nim  had  pleaded  guilty  to  a 
drunken  driving  charge-and  had  been  fined 

$600. 

Today  the  Welgers  are  angry-angry  at 
the  sentence  that  they  assail  as  obscenely 
lenient  and  angry  that  what  happened  to 
16-year-old  Peter  Lewis  Weiger  has  hap- 
pened to  so  many  thousands  of  America's 
sons  and  daughters. 

Nearly  70  persons  a  day— about  1  every  23 
minutes— are  killed  In  drunken  driving 
crashes— the  nation's  single  greatest  killer 
of  people  under  34.  according  to  the  Nation- 
al Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

Nearly  26.000  persons  die  In  the  United 
States  each  year  In  drunken  driving  Inci- 
dents—the nation's  leading  cause  of  high- 
way deaths.  ^^ 

Over  the  last  decade,  more  than  250.000 
Americans  have  died  because  of  drunken 
drivers  on  U.S.  highways,  more  than  four 
times    the    number    of    Americans    kiUed 
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during  a  decade  of  fighting  in  the  Vietnam 
War. 

The  more  than  1  million  crippling  and 
other  serious  Injuries  attributable  to  drunk- 
en driving  cause  economic  losses  estimated 
at  more  than  $5  billion  a  year  in  this  coun- 
try. 

One  of  every  two  Americans  will  be  in- 
volved In  an  alcohol-related  auto  crash  in 
his  or  her  lifetime. 

On  a  Saturday  night,  one  In  10  drivers  on 
America's  streets  and  highways  will  be  le- 
gally drunk. 

While  only  one  out  of  every  2.000  drunken 
drivers  will  ever  be  arrested— and  far  fewer 
will  ever  receive  stiff  punishment  for  their 
crime— an  estimated  one  out  of  every  100 
babies  bom  this  year  will  die  in  a  crash  with 
a  drunken  driver. 

"The  drunk -driving  problem  In  this  coun- 
try has  reached  epidemic  proportions,"  said 
John  Moulden.  a  research  psychologist  with 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. "It's  a  national  outrage  that 
even  when  thousands  of  people  are  being 
killed  each  year  by  drunk  drivers,  our  soci- 
ety continues  to  accept  drinking  and  driving 
as  a  normal  part  of  dally  life  " 

Peter  Weiger,  a  popular  sophomore  at 
Thomas  J.  Wootton  Senior  High  School  In 
RockvUle.  Md.,  was  walking  down  a  winding 
country  road  on  the  night  of  Oct.  8,  1977. 
when  a  neighbor  In  a  pickup  truck  ran  over 
him  and  kept  going.  The  driver  of  a  car  fol- 
lowing the  truck  copied  the  tag  number  and 
the  driver  was  promptly  arrested. 

The  Welgers  rushed  to  Suburban  Hospital 
in  Bethesda.  expecting  to  find  their  son 
badly  Injured,  but  alive.  Instead,  a  doctor 
told  them  Peter  had  died  of  massive  head 
Injuries  shortly  after  he  reached  the  hospi- 
tal. His  battered  body  had  already  been 
taken  to  the  hospital  morgue. 

Now,  every  time  a  fire  engine  or  ambu- 
lance passes  their  home,  the  Welgers— who 
have  a  13-year-old  daughter  and  a  21-year- 
old  son-say  they  relive  the  night  of  Peter's 
death. 

"We  think  about  Peter  and  we  look 
around  for  the  other  kids  just  to  be  sure 
they're  safe. '  said  Carol  Weiger.  "We 
couldn't  bear  to  lose  another  child." 

"He  really  was  a  great  kid,"  Etouglas 
Weiger  said.  "He  loved  people.  He  enjoyed 
loud  music,  parties  and  girls.  He  was  a  4-H 
Club  member  and  a  Boy  Scout.  It  makes  me 
angry  every  time  I  think  that  someone  took 
my  child's  life." 

What  has  left  the  Welgers  even  more 
bitter  and  distressed,  they  say.  Is  the  sen- 
tence meted  out  to  the  driver,  their  former 
neighbor  Edgar  Garfield  Rogers. 

The  outcome:  According  to  court  records. 
Rogers  pleaded  guilty  In  Montgomery 
County  District  Court  to  driving  while  im- 
paired by  alcohol  and  to  hit  and  run.  and 
was  fined  a  total  of  $610. 

"There  were  1.3  million  drunk-driving  ar- 
rests in  the  United  States  last  year."  said 
Moulden  of  the  national  highway  agency. 
"The  few  statistics  available  show  that  not 
many  drunk  drivers  ever  receive  serious 
punishment  for  their  crime. 

"A  lot  of  prosecutors,  judges  and  jurors 
put  a  low  priority  on  drunk-driving  cases." 
he  said.  "When  they  see  a  drunk  driver.  In  a 
lot  of  ways  they  tend  to  see  themselves  and 
take  the  philosophical  view  that.  But  for 
the  grace  of  God.  there  go  I.    " 

Last  year.  950  drivers  were  arrested  on 
drunken-driving  charges  In  Montgomery 
County.  A  total  of  1.001  cases— Including  41 
cases  unresolved  In  1979-went  to  court. 
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In  court,  574  driven  were  found  guilty 
Judge*  gave  189  diivere  probation  before 
judgment. "  a  device  In  Maryland  state  law 
that  permits  Judges  to  place  a  person  on 
probation  and  erase  all  records  of  the  origi- 
nal charge.  Sixty-six  drivers  were  tried  by 
Jury  and  42  of  these  were  found  guilty.  The 
sUte's  attorney  dismissed  130  cases. 

I'm  dissatisfied  with  the  sentences  Judges 
hand  out  in  general."  said  Montgomery 
County  SUtes  Attorney  Andrew  Sonner. 
•But  I  think  over-crowded  jails  have  given 
Judges  a  legitimate  reason  to  locJt  up  fewer 
drunk  drivers.  Five  years  ago,  100  percent  of 
our  convicted  armed  robbers  were  sent  to 
sUte  prisons.  Now  at  least  40  percent  of 
them  must  be  sent  to  the  county  detention 
center." 

Judge  Robert  S.  Heise  of  Anne  Arundel 
County  District  Court  said  penalties  placed 
on  drunken  drivers  often  are  too  harsh,  and 
that  he  rarely  finds  it  necessary  to  impose 
jail  terms  in  such  cases. 

"The  philosophy  of  some  people  is  that 
you  have  to  make  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime."  he  said.  "But  that's  the  wrong  way 
to  look  at  drunk  drivers.  These  are  social 
drinkers  who  went  a  little  overboard. 
They're  not  alcoholics  or  criminals.  Most  of 
the  time  they've  done  nothing  dangerous, 
but  have  merely  violated  a  law." 

Judge  Heise  said  there  is  not  much  evi- 
dence that  a  jail  term  is  appropriate  punish- 
ment for  a  drunken  driver,  even  for  alcohol- 
related  fatalities. 

"I  just  feel  that  some  of  these  people 
[convicted  of  drunken-driving  deaths]  have 
already  suffered  more  than  I  could  impose 
on  them, "  Heise  said.  "Besides  that,  the 
state  prison  system  has  told  me  they're 
overcrowded  and  that  I  shouldn't  send  them 
anyone  else.  When  I  have  to  choose  between 
sending  an  armed  bank  robber  or  a  drunk 
driver  to  jaU.  I  think  it's  more  important  to 
send  the  robber." 

Barbara  Oilman,  18.  was  driving  home 
from  a  chureh  picnic  on  Aug.  19.  1979.  when 
her  car  was  hit  on  a  curve  near  her  Upper 
Marlboro  home  and  forced  off  the  road  She 
died  instantly.  The  other  driver  was  not  in- 
jured. 

Just  a  month  t>efore  her  death.  Gilman— 
the  youngest  of  12  chUdren-had  been  at  a 
family  reunion  with  her  parents.  Shortly 
before  that,  she  had  participated  in  an  older 
slater's  wedding. 

"Barbara  loved  sports.  She  enjoyed  music 
and  played  the  French  horn."  remembers 
her  mother.  Emily  Gilman.  "Her  death  has 
left  a  big  vacuum  in  our  lives.  It's  tough  to 
adjust  to  what's  happened. " 

"I  am  not  bitter  or  angry.  You  have  to  try 
to  accept  the  will  of  God."  she  said.  "But  it 
seems  like  the  drunk  drivers  get  off  so 
easily.  They  just  go  back  out  and  hurt  some- 
body else." 

The  outcome:  According  to  court  records 
the  t>oUce  found  beer  cans  in  the  other  driv- 
er's car  and  charged  him  with  driving  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol,  passing  in  a  no- 
passing  lane  and  automobUe  manslaughter. 
As  is  his  right,  the  driver  refused  to  take 
tests  that  would  have  esUblished  the  alco- 
hol content  in  his  blood.  He  was  acquitted 
of  drunken  driving  and  the  charge  of  illegal 
passing,  but  was  convicted  of  vehicular  man- 
slaughter and  was  sentenced  to  three  years 
in  prison— 18  months  of  which  were  sus- 
pended, according  to  the  court  records. 

The  District  of  Columbia-distinguished 
as  the  capital  of  the  United  SUtes— also  has 
the  dubious  distinction  of  having  the  second 
highest  level  of  liquor  consumption  in  the 
country. 
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In  1979.  Washingtonians  and  their  guests 
drank  5.95  gallons  of  alcohol  for  every  man 
woman  and  child  in  the  city,  according  to 
the  DUtilled  SpiriU  Council  of  the  United 
SUtes.  That  was  second  only  to  Nevadas 
rate  of  6.25  gallons  per  person. 

District  police  arrested  3,439  drivers  on 
dnmken-driving  charges  last  year,  and  there 
were  46  alcohol-related  traffic  deaths  in  the 
city,  which  has  one  of  the  nations  toughest 
law  enforcement  programs  against  drunken 
driving. 

The  D.C.  corporation  counsel  took  3  395 
cases  to  court.  Of  that  number,  411  drivers 
pleaded  guilty  to  driving  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol.  Fifty-four  went  to  trial 
on  drunken-driving  charges.  Thirty-five  of 
those  were  convicted  and  19  were  acquitted. 
In  477  cases,  all  charges  were  dismissed. 

In  about  1.500  cases,  those  charged  with 
driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  were 
allowed  to  plead  guilty  to  the  less  serious 
charge  of  reckless  driving. 

Of  eight  negligent  homicide  cases— most 
of  them  alcohol-related-handled  by  the 
U.S.  Attorneys  Office  In  the  District  last 
year,  two  were  found  guilty  by  jury  two 
cases  are  awaiting  trial  and  four  drivers 
pleaded  guilty. 

Among  the  drivers  who  have  pleaded 
guilty  to  negligent  homicide  in  D  C  is 
Lester  I^e  Mackey  Jr..  a  former  Marine 
charged  in  the  death  on  Dec.  22,  1979  of  63- 
year-old  Earl  S.  Mathews. 

Mackey,  36,  said  he  remembers  driving 
down  11th  Street  NW  near  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  when  he  saw  a  man  several  blocks 
away  step  off  the  curb  and  start  to  cross  the 
street  at  an  angle. 

"I  had  decided  to  speed  up  and  hurry  on 
by  the  man  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  turned 
and  ran  straight  into  my  lane  of  traffic "' 
Mackey  said.  "When  he  ran  to  my  side  of 
the  street,  I  knew  I  would  have  to  hit  him 
There  was  no  way  I  could  stop." 

Mathews,  a  resident  of  Northwest  Wash- 
ington, was  killed  immediately. 

"I  had  drank  a  little  whiskey  and  a  few 
beers,  but  I  wasn't  drunk."  said  Mackey,  a 
Vietnam  veteran,  who  added  that  he  was 
disabled  in  1978  when  a  stranger  shot  him 
in  the  back  and  injured  his  spine.  "I  feel 
within  myself  there  was  nothing  I  could 
have  done  to  avoid  the  accident  except  not 
be  there." 

"I  try  not  to  think  about  [the  fatal  acci- 
dent! that  much,"  said  Mackey,  who  works 
part  time  as  a  hair  stylist.  Tve  seen  a  lot  of 
people  die  in  Vietnam  and  even  on  the 
streets  of  Washington.  All  I  can  say  is  God 
forgive  me.'" 

The  outcome:  Mackey.  who  said  he  lobbed 
the  can  of  beer  he'd  been  drinking  out  of 
the  car  seconds  before  police  arrived  at  the 
scene,  was  originally  charged  with  involun- 
tary manslaughter.  He  pleaded  guilty  on 
Jan.  11,  1980,  to  the  lesser  charge  of  negli- 
gent homicide.  He  was  sentenced  to  six 
months  in  Jail.  The  jail  term  was  suspended 
and  Mackey  was  placed  on  two  years'  proba- 
tion. 

Charles  and  Irma  Jacobsen  of  Arlington 
Va.,  had  celebrated  George  Washington's 
birthday  last  month  by  going  on  an  early 
morning  shopping  trip.  When  they  returned 
home  that  afternoon,  she  began  preparing 
dinner  while  he  disappeared  into  the  base- 
ment. 

Moments  later,  a  car  careened  across  the 
Jacobsens'  front  lawn,  mowed  down  a  row  of 
azaleas,  uprooted  a  pine  tree,  and  knocked 
down  a  brick  wall  before  coming  to  rest  on 
top  of  the  Jacobsens'  car. 

"I  heard  an  awful  crash.  I  ran  to  the 
window  and  saw  the  man's  car  had  knocked 
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down  the  brick  wall,"  said  Irma  Jacobsen,  a 
native  of  Italy  who  married  her  husband 
there  seven  years  ago.  "I  started  calling  my 
husband.  I  thought  he  was  still  in  the  base- 
ment. I  wanted  him  to  come  up  and  help  me 
call  an  ambulance  because  I  thought  the 
driver  may  have  been  hurt." 

She  was  still  looking  for  her  husband 
when  she  went  ouUide  where  neighbors  had 
gathered  on  her  driveway. 

"Someone  shouted,  "Mrs.  Jacobsen  your 
husband  is  over  here".  I  thought  my  hus- 
band was  behind  the  car  helping  an  injured 
person. "  she  said.  "I  took  a  look  and  saw 
that  he  had  been  crushed  in  the  accident." 
Six  hours  later.  Charles  P.  Jacobsen  IV, 
33.  died  at  the  hospital  from  internal  bleed- 
ing. 

The  outcome:  According  to  Arlington 
County  court  records,  the  driver,  Walter 
John  Anholt,  has  pleaded  guilty  to  driving 
while  intoxicated  and  is  awaiting  an  April  6 
trial  on  a  charge  of  involuntary  manslaugh- 
ter. 

Arlington  County  recorded  1,965  drunken- 
driving  arrests  and  three  alcohol-related 
deaths  last  year.  A  conviction  rate  of  more 
than  80  pereent  was  achieved  primarily  by 
reducing  drunken-driving  charges  to  lesser 
offenses. 

The  Fairfax  County  General  DUtrict 
Court  processed  4.725  drunken-driving  cases 
in  1980.  About  200  of  those  were  dismissed, 
and  4,527  defendants  were  convicted  on 
guilty  pleas  or  jury  verdicts.  Jail  terms— al- 
though largely  suspended  in  most  cases- 
were  meted  out  in  1,368  cases. 

Both  Fairfax  and  Arlington  counties  re- 
solve most  of  their  drunken-driving  cases  by 
allowing  most  of  the  offending  drivers  to 
enroll  in  the  Alcohol  Safety  Action  Program 
(ASAP),  an  eight-month  program  of  treat- 
ment and  education.  After  the  driver  suc- 
cessfully completes  the  program,  the  drunk- 
en-driving charge  is  automatically  reduced 
to  the  less  serious  reckless-driving  charge. 

Fairfax  County  Commonwealth's  Attor- 
ney Robert  F.  Horan  said  ideally  he  would 
like  to  see  drunken  drivers  who  kiU  someone 
with  their  automobile  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter. "But  it  U  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  get  a  manslaughter  conviction  when 
the  incident  involves  alcohol,"  Horan  said. 
"We  must  convince  a  jury  that  the  driver's 
behavior  exemplified  a  willful,  wanton  and 
reckless  disregard  for  human  life.  And  it's 
rare  that  we  are  successful  with  that  ap- 
proach to  the  prosecution."' 

Most  often,  Horan  said,  alcohol-related 
cases  that  otherwise  would  be  considered 
manslaughters— carrying  a  penalty  of  one 
month  to  five  years  in  state  prison— are  re- 
duced to  reckless  driving,  a  charge  that  car- 
ries a  lesser  penalty.  That  penalty,  Horan 
said,  can  range  up  to  one  year  in  county  jail 
but  judges  rarely  impose  the  maximum. 

John  R.  Pieree.  a  former  employe  of  The 
Washington  Post,  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
were  driving  home  from  a  New  Year's  Eve 
party  in  upper  Northwest  Washington 
during  the  early  morning  hours  of  last  Jan. 
1.  At  one  moment.  Pierce  was  making  a  left 
turn  from  Wisconsin  Avenue  onto  Woodley 
Road.  Seconds  later,  he  was  scrambling 
from  the  wreckage  of  his  mangled  auto- 
mobile. His  daughter.  Barbara,  had  been  se- 
riously Injured.  His  wife,  Jean,  a  Washing- 
ton Post  employe,  had  been  killed  almost  in- 
stantly. 

A  16-year-old  driver— who  was  also  return- 
ing from  a  party— had  slid  through  a  red 
light  and  struck  the  Pierces'  car  broadside 
The  youth  escaped  injury  in  the  crash. 
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I'd  seen  the  headlights  coming  a  block 
away."  said  Pierce.  71.  of  Northwest  Wash- 
ington. "My  natural  instinct  was  that  [the 
oncoming  driver!  would  stop.  Someone  in 
the  car  said.  "He's  traveling  awfully  fast.' 
Next  thing  I  knew,  we'd  been  hit. " 

It  was  particularly  ironic,  Pierce  said,  that 
his  wife  was  killed  by  an  automobile.  "Over 
the  years,  a  number  of  our  friends  had  been 
killed  in  automobile  accidents,  [and)  Jean 
had  developed  a  real  fear  of  the  automobile 
as  an  Instrument  of  destruction.  When  she 
used  to  walk  down  the  street,  she  would  be 
afraid  to  step  off  the  curb  to  cross  the 
street.  She'd  ask  me.  How  do  you  know  the 
cars  are  going  to  stop?' 

I  would  jokingly  tell  her.  You  cant  stand 
on  the  comer  all  of  your  life,"  and  we  would 
cross  the  street  together. 

The  outcome:  The  youth  was  originally 
charged  with  drunken  driving,  speeding  and 
running  a  red  light.  The  drunken-driving 
charge  was  dismissed  after  blood  alcohol 
tests  showed  he  had  a  .08  blood-alcohol 
level— two  points  below  the  city's  legal  limit 
of  .10. 

D.C.  Superior  Court  sources  said  negligent 
homicide  charges  against  the  youth  were  re- 
duced in  Juvenile  court  to  reckless  driving, 
to  which  the  youth  pleaded  guilty.  He  was 
placed  on  probation.  The  speeding  and  red 
light  charges  are  both  civil  charges  that  can 
be  resolved  with  the  payment  of  a  fine. 

In  all  but  two  states,  a  person  is  consid- 
ered legally  drunk  when  his  or  her  blood-al- 
cohol content  registers  .10  percent.  To 
achieve  this  limit,  a  150-pound  man  would 
have  to  consume  four  one-ounce  shots  of 
100-proof  liquor  or  drink  four  12-ounce 
beers  in  one  hour,  according  to  the  Distilled 
Spirits  Council  of  the  United  States.  This 
level,  local  medical  officials  said.  Is  suffi- 
ciently high  to  eliminate  social  drinkers. 

Laws  In  Maryland  and  Mississippi  allow  a 
blood-alcohol  content  of  .15  percent,  which 
amounts  to  six  shots  of  liquor  or  six  12- 
ounce  beers  in  one  hour  for  a  man  who 
weighs  150  pounds. 

Revisions  In  the  drunken-driving  laws 
under  consideration  by  Maryland  legislators 
would  lower  the  legally  permissible  blood-al- 
cohol level  to  .10. 

Legislation  introduced  recently  on  the 
federal  level  by  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  (D-R.I.), 
and  Rep.  Michael  D.  Barnes  (D-Md.).  would 
make  a  10-day  jail  term  mandatory  for 
drunken  drivers  convicted  of  the  offense 
two  or  more  times  within  five  years.  A 
repeat  offender  would  also  lose  his  or  her 
driver's  license  for  a  mandatory  one  year. 

Last  July  12  had  been  an  exciting  day  of 
fishing  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  for  Tommy 
Sexton.  15.  and  two  other  youths.  As  Sexton 
drove  home  with  his  neighbors  and  their 
father,  a  car  swerved  across  the  center  line 
and  collided  with  theirs.  The  driver  at  fault 
was  not  hurt.  The  two  youths  and  their 
father  escaped  with  only  minor  injuries.  But 
Tommy  Sexton  was  killed. 

"You  feel  a  lot  of  outrage  when  something 
like  this  happens.  You  wish  there  was  some 
way  you  could  strike  back, "  said  his  father, 
Thomas  Sexton.  "He  was  such  a  kind  kid. 
He  loved  to  go  fishing.  But  he  didnt  have 
the  heart  to  kill  the  fish.  He'd  always  throw 
them  back." 

"We  consider  that  our  son  died  as  the 
result  of  a  senseless  crime,"  added  Dottle 
Sexton.  The  Sextons  also  have  a  daughter, 
12.  and  a  son.  7.  "In  this  instance,  we  do  not 
feel  that  the  criminal  has  been  fairly  pun- 
ished for  what  he  did." 

The  outcome:  A  month  after  his  son's 
death.  Thomas  Sexton,  who  lives  in  Bowie. 
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Md.  sat  in  Calvert  County  District  Court 
and  watched  a  Judge  pronounce  sentence  on 
two  men  in  two  separate  cases. 

The  first  man.  charged  with  stealing  a 
pickup  truck,  was  sentenced  to  two  years  in 
the  county  jail. 

The  second  was  David  William  Watklns 
Jr..  who  hit  the  car  in  which  Tommy  Sexton 
was  riding,  he  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of 
homicide  by  motor  vehicle  whUe  intoxicat- 
ed. Watklns  was  sentenced  to  two  years  in 
prison,  with  all  the  Jail  time  suspended.  The 
Judge  then  ordered  Watklns  to  pay  a  $1,000 
fine,  of  which  $800  was  suspended. 

Watklns  paid  the  $200  and  was  placed  on 
two  years'  probation,  court  records  show. 

"I  think  the  biggest  outrage  is  that  the 
courts  seem  to  place  a  much  higher  priority 
on  a  loss  of  personal  property  than  they  do 
on  the  loss  of  human  life  when  it  comes  to 
drunk-driving  cases,'"  said  Dottie  Sexton, 
fighting  back  the  tears  as  she  talked. 

•'We  still  cry  when  we  think  about  what's 
happened  to  our  son.  We  look  at  his  school 
pictures  often.  One  of  the  hardest  things  to 
accept  is  that  his  [picture!  will  never 
change.  We  haven't  touched  his  room— but 
we  Itnow  he  won't  be  back." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  24,  1981! 
Driving  Drunk 
The  Slaughter  on  the  highways  makes 
them  bloodier  than  the  battlefields  of  most 
wars.  Drunken  driving  is  the  special  culprit. 
In  Sundays  paper,  reporter  Joseph  D. 
Whitaker  set  out  the  facts:  One  person  is 
killed  every  23  minutes  in  a  drunken  driving 
crash.  In  the  past  decade,  four  times  as 
many  Americans  died  in  these  crashes  as 
were  killed  in  V"ietnam.  One  out  of  two 
Americans  will  be  Involved  in  an  alcohol-re- 
lated auto  accident.  If  these  sUtistlcs  do  not 
convince  you  that  drunk  driving  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  nation's  No.  1  crime  prob- 
lem, go  back  and  read  Mr.  Whitaker's  ac- 
count of  the  lives  of  Innocent  people  taken 
by  drink  on  the  road. 

Yet  drunk  driving  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  trivial  offense  by  judges,  prosecutors 
and— if  juries  are  a  proper  cross  section— so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  Burglars  and  auto  thieves 
go  to  jail;  drunk  drivers  who  have  killed 
someone  seldom  do.  Maybe  drunk  drivers 
don't  belong  In  jail,  as  some  judges  argue, 
especially  now  that  the  jails  are  about  full. 
But  they  don't  belong  on  the  highways, 
either. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  of  all  the  crimi- 
nal offenses  on  the  books,  drunk  driving  is 
one  where  fear  of  punishment  can  make  a 
difference.  Most  drunk  drivers  are,  as  one 
judge  put  it,  "social  drinkers  who  went  a 
little  overboard.  They're  not  alcoholics  or 
criminals. "  That  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
person  who  can  be  deterred  if  the  punish- 
ment is  harsh,  swift  and  sure. 

Punishments  short  of  jail  terms  can  be  im- 
posed. Why  not  automatically  suspend,  for 
a  year  or  more,  the  driving  privilege  of 
every  convicted  drunken  driver?  Why  not 
revoke  that  privilege  permanently  after  a 
second  conviction?  Why  not  let  drunken 
drivers  inhabit  the  local  jails,  instead  of  the 
local  bars,  on  Saturday  nights?  If  the  idea 
could  be  implanted  in  the  minds  of  those 
"social  drinkers "  that  a  drunk  driving  con- 
viction meant  52  Saturday  nights  in  Jail  and 
52  weeks  without  a  license,  the  number  of 
drunks  on  the  highways  just  might  dimin- 
ish. 

Law  makers  and  enforcers  are  too  often 
tolerant:  'But  for  the  grace  of  God.  there 
go  I."  The  Maryland  legislature,  for  exam- 
ple, is  hesiUtlng  now  over  a  far  less  Draco- 
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nian  set  of  bills  designed  to  make  it  easier  to 
catch  and  convict  drunk  drivers.  Until  the 
idea  is  accepted  that  drunk  driving  Is  a 
major  crime,  not  a  social  offense,  the  daily 
highway  slaughter  will  continue.  Think 
about  it:  one  of  every  100  babies  bom  today 
will  die  in  an  alcohol-related  automobile 
crash.* 


WRONG  ANSWER  FOR  AUTOS 

HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  MINNESOTA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATTVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Eugene  McAllister,  of  the  Heritage 
Foundation,  in  a  Washington  Star  ar- 
ticle of  March  26.  sUtes.  "Quotas  are 
not  the  solution  for  the  auto  indus- 
try's woes." 

"Wrong  Answer  for  Autos"  is  the 
title  of  McAllister's  piece,  and  it 
thoughtfully  points  out  that  imports 
have  not  been  the  most  significant 
factor  in  the  declining  sales  of  U.S. 
produced  cars. 

Like  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, McAllister  cites  recession, 
high  costs,  and  changing  consumer 
preferences,  and  correctly  points  out 
that  auto  buyers'  financial  status  will 
not  be  Improved  by  quotas.  Those  po- 
tential buyers  will  become  actual 
buyers  only  when  they  see  the  right 
product  at  the  right  price. 

I  commend  the  article  which  identi- 
fies the  beneficiaries  of  quotas  as  the 
stockholders  and  employees  of  the  big 
domestic  producers  and  identifies  the 
victims  as  consumers  who  want  to  buy 
cars.* 


UNITED  STATES-CHINA  FARM 
TIES 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  iixiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30.  1981 
•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  3  years 
ago.  I  had  the  privilege  of  leading  the 
Illinois  Agriculture  Mission  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China— a  mission 
of  leaders  in  agriculture,  business,  edu- 
cation, and  Government  who  foresaw 
the  great  opportunities  the  United 
States  has  for  expanding  trade  and 
scientific  and  cultural  exchanges  with 
that  vast  Asiatic  country. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  that  mission,  we 
advanced  the  idea  of  establishing  pro- 
grams in  which  we  would  exchange 
visits  of  scientists  for  the  mutual  ad- 
vancement of  the  agriculture  of  our 
two  countries.  Last  fall,  this  idea  bore 
fruit  as  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  sent  two  teams  of 
scientists,  in  soybean  genetics  and 
swine  breeding,  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China. 
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The  benefits  of  this  exchange  pro- 
gram are  reflected  in  the  following  re- 
ports by  Ira  Kleinberg  which  appeared 
in  the  University  of  Illinois  newspaper. 
The  Daily  Illinl: 

Va«i«ty  AatjifDAirr  in  Chinese  Soybkams 

America  may  be  the  land  of  the  free  and 
home  of  the  brave,  but  China  Is  the  home  of 
the  soybean. 

The  soybean,  domesticated  in  China  In 
the  11th  century,  is  a  relative  newcomer  to 
the  New  World.  In  fact,  the  most  recent 
record  of  soybean  plants  being  grown  in  the 
United  SUtes  dates  from  1804.  according  to 
Theodore  Hymowitz.  professor  of  plant  ge- 
netics. 

Hymowitz  and  Roy  Stahlhut.  a  graduate 
student  specializing  in  soybean  genetics  and 
fluent  in  Chinese,  visited  China  in  Septem- 
ber. The  two  were  the  first  Americans  to 
travel  to  China  in  more  than  50  years  with 
the  express  purpose  of  collecting  soybean 
seed  samples  from  the  country. 

When  these  seeds— oollectively  referred  to 
as  "germ  plasm"— are  brought  to  the  United 
States  in  about  two  or  three  years  the  in- 
ventory of  soybean  seeds  stored  in  this 
country's  three  germ  plasm  banks  will  most 
likely  double.  Hymowitz  said.  That's  good 
news  for  soybean  breeders  here  in  this  coun- 
try. 

"The  soybean  industry  In  the  United 
States  is  based  on  the  soybean's  introduc- 
tion from  China,  and  also  small  amounts 
from  Korea  and  Japan  .  .  .  and  breeders 
need  diversity.  They're  always  looking  for 
diversity,"  Hymowitz  said.  China,  unfortu- 
nately, has  the  necessary  variety  of  seed 
types. 

The  Chinese  are  making  great  efforts  to 
collect  the  widest  variety  of  previously-un- 
cataloged  soybean  seeds  from  farms  and  vil- 
lages throughout  their  country.  Hymowitz 
said. 

"There  are  an  estimated  8.000  to  9.000  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soybeans  (the  Chinese)  will 
have  collected.  They  are  building  a  facility 
to  store  them  in  Peking. "  he  said.  ■Well 
have  to  wait  until  the  seeds  are  collected 
from  all  the  provinces,  but  once  they  are 
into  Peking  and  cataloged,  we  can  get  any- 
thing we  want." 

""Anything. "  in  this  case,  is  everything  the 
Chinese  are  willing  to  offer.  Hymowitz  said 
he  is  primarily  interested  in  land  races'  — 
soybean  plant  varieties  grown  by  Chinese 
farm  families  generation  after  generation. 
"Not  for  yield  purposes. "  Hymowitz  added, 
"but  for  economic  purposes,  because  they 
are  resistant  to  diseases. ' 

Hymowitz  said  he  and  Stahlhut  travelled 
4.000  miles  by  train  m  the  30  days  they  were 
in  China  collecting  samples.  During  the 
course  of  the  trip.  Hymowitz  also  gave  nine 
lectures  to  inform  Chinese  scientists  about 
what's  being  done  in  the  area  of  germ-plasm 
research  in  this  country. 

CHIRBSS  PIOS  TO  AID  U.S.  PORK  PRODUCTIOH 

A  more  efficient  pork  production  system, 
and  perhaps  a  resulting  drop  in  pork  prices 
for  consumers,  may  be  just  two  future  bene- 
flte  of  closer  relations  with  China  in  the 
area  of  agriculture. 

The  benefits  are  possible,  but  it  is  still  un- 
certain when  they  will  be  realized,  according 
to  Daniel  Gianola.  assistant  professor  of 
animal  science.  Gianola  visited  China  in  Oc- 
tober to  study  certain  breeds  of  Chinese 
swine  that  are  more  prolific  and  heartier 
than  their  American  counterparts. 

"In  each  of  the  places  we  visited,  there 
was  an  effort  to  observe  local  breeds  and 
methods  of  production."  Gianola  said.  "It 
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was  a  unique  opportunity  (and)  two  or  three 
breeds  might  be  interesting."  Gianola  said. 

"But  we  need  to  experiment  first."  he 
added. 

Certain  Chinese  swine  breeds.  Gianola 
said,  are  resistant  to  a  variety  of  diseases, 
while  others  have  the  ability  to  digest 
roughage.  Some  swine  breeds  have  an  earli- 
er age  of  sexual  maturity  and  can  produce 
litters  of  tremendous  size. 

"'We're  interested  in  pursuing  the  possibil- 
ity of  Introducing  genetic  material  from 
these  swine— and  starting  research— in 
Urbana. "  Gianola  said.  "These  breeds  do 
have  a  lot  to  offer. " 

Gianola  specifically  mentioned  small  litter 
size  as  a  problem  In  American  swine. 
"Prolificacy  in  swine  has  been  a  problem  for 
the  last  30  years."  he  said.  Using  Chinese 
swine  semen  to  create  a  breed  of  swine  capa- 
ble of  producing  larger  litters  is  just  one 
possibility  being  investigated. 

There  is  "no  question"  that  certain  va- 
rieties of  Chinese  swine  are  naturally  prolif- 
ic. Gianola  said.  "My  colleagues  and  I  agree 
that  with  the  Introduction  of  a  new  breed, 
there  would  be  a  25  percent  to  30  percent  in- 
crease in  litter  size. 

"If  this  is  possible,  we  will  have  a  very  im- 
portant project  in  hand."  he  said. 

The  Chinese  are  eager  to  exchange  the 
semen  of  their  swine  with  the  United  SUtes 
to  experiment  with  the  creation  of  a  new 
breed.  Frozen  semen,  Gianola  said,  would 
probably  be  the  most  effective  method  for 
the  exchange  because  importing  the  ani- 
mals would  be  too  costly. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  one  small  hitch  in 
the  plans  of  Gianola  and  his  colleagues— the 
stringent  federal  quarantine  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Though  he  was  denied  a  waiver  once, 
Gianola  is  still  hopeful  the  government  will 
allow  the  importation  of  the  Chinese  swine 
semen  sometime  soon.  "We're  awaiting  a  de- 
cision from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture." he  said.* 


WISCONSIN  FARMERS  RATE 
FARM  PROGRAMS 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
polled  northeast  Wisconsin  fanners  to 
learn  their  priorities  with  regard  to 
farm  programs  which  will  be  affected 
by  the  new  farm  legislation  currently 
under  consideration  by  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

Six  thousand  rural  residents  gave  a 
higher  priority  to  dairy  price  support 
adjustments  and  casein  import  restric- 
tions than  to  parity,  according  to  the 
poll. 

Asked  in  the  survey  to  rank  eight 
programs,  the  Wisconsin  respondents 
held  casein  import  restrictions  No.  2 
and  the  price  adjustment  No.  3.  Farm 
price  parity  ranked  only  fifth  in  im- 
portance. 

Inheritance  tax  reform  was  the  No.  1 
issue  cited  in  the  survey.  I  am  the 
author  of  a  major  bill  in  Congress  to 
exempt  family  farms  and  small  busi- 
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nesses  under  $500,000  from  Federal 
estate  taxes. 

The  business  and  industry  loan  pro- 
gram at  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration ranked  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eight  programs  surveyed. 

Export  promotion  won  fourth  place 
in  the  poll,  followed  by  agriculture  as- 
sistance and  Federal  food  distribution 
programs. 

In  order  of  ranking  in  the  poll,  here 
are  the  results: 

First,  inheritance  tax  reform. 

Second,  casein  import  restrictions. 

Third,  price  adjustments  in  the 
dairy  price  support  program. 

Fourth,  farm  export  expansion. 

Fifth,  farm  price  parity. 

Sixth,  agriculture  assistance  pro- 
grams, such  as  soil  conservation  and 
crop  insurance. 

Seventh.  Federal  food  distribution 
programs,  such  as  the  school  lunch 
and  food  stamp  programs. 

Eight,  FmHA  business  and  industry 
loans.* 


LEGAL  AID 


DM  I 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Allen 
Eckel  of  Cambridge,  Md.,  requested 
that  I  insert  the  following  article  by 
Maryland's  Attorney  General  Stephen 
H.  Sachs  which  appeared  in  the  March 
23,  Baltimore  Sun: 

Legal  Aid  Is  Essential  to  Our  System 
(By  Stephen  H.  Sachs) 

President  Reagan's  budget  cutters  want  to 
kill  the  federally  funded  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, whose  5,000  lawyers  serve  the 
legal  needs  of  nearly  30  million  citizens  who 
live  in  poverty. 

The  attorney  general  of  a  state  that  has 
frequently  been  sued  by  the  corporation's 
local  outpost.  Legal  Aid.  might  be  expected 
to  anticipate  the  last  rites  more  In  satisfac- 
tion than  in  sorrow.  As  my  mother-in-law 
would  put  it.  I  need  additional  costly  legal 
challenges  like  I  need  "water  in  my  shoes. " 
especially  when  Maryland's  legislative  axes 
are  busily  biting  inUi  the  sinew  and  bone  of 
an  already  lean  state  budget. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  all 
need  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  very 
much.  In  fact,  of  all  the  trumpeted  econo- 
mies of  the  new  terms  in  Washington.  I 
can't  think  of  any  that  is  more  wrong- 
headed— and  mean-spirited— than  the  plan 
to  scuttle  Legal  Services. 

For  many,  it  is  a  matter  of  fundamental 
fairness.  Government  at  all  levels  has 
armies  of  lawyers  on  public  payrolls  to 
counsel,  to  sue  and  to  defend  against  suit. 
Corporations  have  found  it  increasingly  nec- 
essary to  rely  on  expensive  legal  advice, 
which  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  business 
expense  and  subsidized  through  substantial 
tax  deductions. 

The  poor  have  legal  problems. .  too.  Big 
ones.  Even  their  Toutine  "  encounters  with 
the  law— injury  at  work,  eviction,  divorce- 
are  aggravated  by  the  unremitting  bleak- 
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ness  of  proverty.  Most  of  us  will  never  know 
what  it  is  like  to  fight  an  unlawful  eviction 
notice— alone. 

But  the  poor  also  live  in  symbiotic  rela- 
tion to  a  faceless  bureaucracy  that  adminis- 
ters a  complex  web  of  regulations  governing 
welfare.  Medicaid,  unemployment  insurance 
and  all  the  other  support  services  that  even 
the  new  administration  regards  as  a  "safety 
net"  for  the  poor.  For  such  citizens,  a  bu- 
reaucratic error  or  an  administrator's  care- 
lessness can  produce  a  life  crisis. 

Imagine,  for  example,  the  effect  on  a 
family  when  a  father  is  Injured  on  the  job 
and  is  mistakenly  denied  his  application  for 
a  $375  monthly  disability  allowance.  It  hap- 
pens. Few  of  us  would  think  of  facing  such  a 
judgment  uncounseled.  or  of  suffering  it 
quietly  if  grounds  for  challenge  exist. 

Many  of  the  poor,  however,  not  only  have 
no  way  of  knowing  that  an  error  was  com- 
mitted; they  don't  know  where  and  by 
whom  the  decision  was  made.  Comprehend- 
ing the  forces  that  control  your  life  is  a  bit 
of  a  luxury  at  $8,200  a  year.  Legal  Services' 
poverty  line  for  a  family  of  four. 

For  the  poor,  living  with  the  p)ossibility  of 
shattering  and  incomprehensible  injustice  is 
the  badge  of  their  condition.  Legal  Services 
is  an  attempt  to  alleviate  that  condition. 
The  progrram's  simple  credo  is  that  a  nation 
that  professes  a  belief  in  "equal  justice " 
should  not  permit  poverty  to  weigh  so  heav- 
ily on  the  scales  of  justice. 

When  Legal  Services  lawyers  serve  their 
clients  they  also  help  to  enforce  the  law. 
The  criminal  law,  or  course,  is  enforced  by 
federal  and  state  prosecutors  and  police. 
But  most  laws  are  civil  statutes  that  create 
legal  rights  and  protections  owed  to  citizens 
by  government.  Thus,  just  as  the  law  pro- 
tects a  local  business  from  a  takeover  by  a 
foreigrn  corporation  or  confers  on  an  oil 
company  rights  to  a  depletion  allowance  to 
encourage  exploration,  so.  too.  does  the  law 
give  citizens  living  in  poverty  certain  rights 
and  entitlements  to  medical  treatment,  rent 
supplements  and  food. 

In  a  perfect  world,  all  of  these  laws  and 
regulations  would  be  models  of  clarity  per- 
fectly administered  In  fact,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  complexity  of  the 
law.  fiscal  pressures  on  public  officials  and 
the  occasional  inattention  or  ignorance  of 
administrators,  the  civil  law  frequently  de- 
pends for  its  administration  and  implemen- 
tation—its enforcement,  in  other  words— on 
the  administrative  claims  or  law  suits 
pressed  by  the  affected  parties  themselves. 

Our  legal  system  expects  and  depends 
uE>on  this  sort  of  private  law  enforcement. 
For  corporations  and  most  citizens,  such 
claims  are  pressed  by  corporate  lawyers  and 
the  private  bar.  For  the  poor,  that  enforce 
ment  role  has  been  played— quite  successful- 
ly—by Legal  Services  Corporation  lawyers. 
Here  in  Maryland,  for  example.  suiU  by 
Legal  Aid  lawyers  have: 

Regained  unemployment  compensation 
for  24.000  Msu-ylanders  whose  benefits  were 
reduced  because  of  an  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  law  by  a  state  agency. 

Restored  Medicaid  services  to  188.000 
Marylanders.  mostly  elderly  and  children, 
whose  aid  was  improperly  terminated. 

Guaranteed  indigent  veterans  and  their 
widows  a  right  to  be  heard  liefore  termina- 
tion or  suspension  of  monthly  veterans'  or 
widows'  benefits. 

Established  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  a 
hearing  before  involuntary  commitment  to 
state  mental  hospitals. 

These  are  only  some  of  Legal  Aid's  victo- 
ries in  Maryland  courts.  Legal  Services  law- 
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yers  have  prevailed  In  scores  of  similar  suits 
around  the  country.  They  also,  of  course, 
press  claims  and  file  suits  that  do  not.  and 
should  not.  prevail.  When  they  do.  my 
office,  and  my  local  and  federal  counter- 
parts, vigorously  oppose  them.  Legal  Serv- 
ices' lawsuits,  In  other  words,  are  sometimes 
"wrong."  It  may  also  be  that  some  of  the 
corporation's  practices,  like  its  aggressive 
and  indiscriminate  pursuit  of  attorney's  fees 
in  every  civil  rights  case,  need  rethinking. 

But  as  we  have  seen.  Legal  Services  law- 
yers are  often  "right."  And  when  they  are 
"right "  they  have  not  only  won  dollars  or 
services  or  protection  for  their  clients;  they 
have  enforced  the  law.  and  they  have  made 
our  proud  boast  about  ""the  rule  of  law"  a 
reality  for  millions  of  Americans. 

Many  of  these  enforcement  successes  have 
seriously  antagonized  some  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices' critics,  most  notably  Mr.  Reagan. 
These  critics  resist  and  resent  the  notion 
that  Legal  Services  lawyers  rattle  establish- 
ment cages— especially  when  they  win.  as 
they  often  did  in  California  when  Mr. 
Reagan  was  governor.  To  the  extent  that 
these  successes  have  endangered  Legal  Serv- 
ices' survival,  it  might  be  said  that  the  orga- 
nization sued  "not  wisely  but  too  well." 

The  critics  believe  that  Legal  Services'  at- 
tention should  be  limited  to  the  specific 
legal  problems  of  the  individual  indigent 
client  who  seeks  advice— a  divorce,  a  Social 
Security  claim,  a  dispute  with  a  landlord. 
They  appear  to  view  poverty  law  as  a  kind 
of  charitable  calling  whose  practitioners, 
like  some  medieval  friars,  wander  among 
the  poor  dispensing  legal  alms.  The  view  is 
not  ungenerous.  It  is.  however,  a  form  of  no- 
blesse oblige— American  style.  '"Oh.  look 
dear,  the  poor  have  divorce  lawyers  just  like 
us!". 

But  this  narrow  view  of  the  Legal  Services 
program  overlooks  the  fact  that  with  one 
attorney  for  every  6.000  poor  people,  filing 
class  action  lawsuits  is  good  lawyering  and 
often  the  only  way  in  which  Legal  Services 
lawyers  can  represent  their  clients.  In  so 
doing,  these  lawyers  play  exactly  the  same 
role  as  that  quite  properly  played  by  coun- 
sel for  industry,  labor,  trade  associations 
and  special  interest  groups  of  all  kinds  when 
they  seek  to  enforce  the  civil  law  for  the 
benefit  of  their  clients. 

Finally.  Legal  Services  lawyers  ensure 
that  the  adversary  process— the  engine  that 
drives  our  judicial  system— runs  well.  The 
root  premise  of  the  adversary  system  is  that 
"the  truth."  or  its  closest  approximation,  is 
most  likely  to  emerge  from  the  clash  of 
competing  courtroom  forces,  the  forceful 
presentation  of  opposing  views  of  the  law 
and  the  facts  and  the  testing  of  witnesses  by 
vigorous  cross-examination.  It  resembles  fa- 
miliar economic  models  in  its  assumption 
that  competitors,  each  acting  in  its  own  self- 
interest,  will  produce  the  most  socially  de- 
sirable result. 

But  for  the  system  to  work,  the  fight  must 
be  fair.  Only  if  both  sides  are  ably  repre- 
sented by  lawyers  who  have  the  time  and 
the  energy  to  research  and  investigate  and 
prepare  can  we  be  confident  that  the  deci- 
sion-makers, judges  and  juries,  will  do— or 
approximate— justice. 

The  sound  working  of  the  adversary 
system  is  uniquely  important  in  the  United 
States.  Due  no  doubt  to  our  federal  struc- 
ture and  our  written  Constitution,  almost 
every  great  cause  eventually  becomes  a  legal 
issue  to  be  decided  finally  by  the  courts. 

Lawyers,  some  feel,  are  too  much  with  us 
in  America.  An  Englishman  once  called  us  a 
race  of  lawyers.  We  undoubtedly  litigate  too 
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often  about  too  little  and  misuse  the  courta 
to  resolve  disputes  best  handled  by  media- 
tion and  arbitration. 

But  it  surely  is  little  exaggeration  say  that 
a  reader  of  the  Supreme  Court  Reports  is  as 
well  informed  about  the  nature  and  quality 
of  life  in  America  as  is  a  reader  of  The  New 
York  Times  or  The  Sun.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
agree with  the  notion  that  courts— which 
decide  almost  every  issue  of  public  concern, 
from  busing  and  abortion  to  prison  over- 
crowding and  prayer  in  schools— have  as 
much  to  do  with  governing  this  country  as 
do  presidents,  governors  and  legislators. 

Access  to  the  judicial  system  in  this  coun- 
try, then,  is  access  to  government  itself. 
Denial  of  access  amounts  to  a  special  kind 
of  disenfranchlsement.  Such  a  thing  would 
not  only  cheapen  our  claims  to  be  a  demo- 
cratic society.  It  would  invite  the  fatal  flaw 
of  every  closed  society— creation  of  a  bitter 
underclass  with  no  confidence  or  stake  in 
the  system,  ready  to  abandon  rational  dis- 
course and  to  settle  its  mounting  grievances 
in  the  streets.  And  it  would  come  at  the 
worst  possible  time— when  the  summary  dis- 
mantlement of  federal  programs  places  the 
poor  in  greatest  need  of  legal  counsel. 

It  hasn't  been  so  long  ago  that  we  sancti- 
fied the  sweatshop  in  the  name  of  "liberty 
of  contract"  and  perpetuated  badges  of  slav- 
ery in  the  name  of  '"separate  but  equaL" 
Goldsmith's  observation  that  "Laws  grind 
the  poor  and  rich  men  rule  the  law"  has. 
unfortunately,  more  than  a  little  modem 
application.  But  many  lawyers,  in  public 
and  private  practice,  work  very  hard  all 
their  professional  lives  to  blunt  what  truth 
there  is  in  that  statement. 

Legal  Services  lawyers  are  among  them. 
They  should  be  permitted  to  continue  their 
valuable  work.  They  help  make  "equal  jus- 
tice under  law"  more  than  an  empty 
phrase.* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker. 
March  25  marked  the  160th  anniversa- 
ry of  Greek  independence.  Through- 
out history,  the  Greeks  have  been 
leaders  in  man's  endless  search  for  lib- 
erty. Few  nations  have  had  to  undergo 
the  hardships  Greece  has  endured  for 
the  sake  of  freedom.  Today  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  unbreakable  spirit  of 
the  Greek  people  in  their  struggle  for 
independence. 

In  the  15th  century,  the  Turks  in- 
vaded Greece,  and  for  400  years  sub- 
jected its  people  to  the  most  brutal 
kind  of  tyranny.  But  even  though  the 
Turks  physically  occupied  Greece, 
they  could  not  conquer  the  spirit  of 
the  Greek  people.  Greece  could  not  be 
defeated. 

And  in  1821.  freedom-loving  Greeks 
threw  off  the  chains  of  alien  rule,  and 
returned  democracy  to  its  birthplace. 

Greeks  and  Americans  have  often 
stood  together  when  peace  and  free- 
dom were  threatened.  In  World  War 
II,  the  outnumbered  Greek  Army  de- 
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feated  Mussolini's  Fascist  forces.  It 
took  an  invasion  by  thousands  of  Hit- 
ler's best  storm  troopers  before  Greece 
was  finally  occupied.  But  Greece  could 
not  be  defeated. 

While  we  celebrate  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day.  it  is  also  fitting  to  recognize 
the  great  contributions  made  by 
Greek  Americans  to  this  country. 

Greek  immigrants  began  to  arrive  in 
America  more  than  300  years  ago,  al- 
though their  numbers  were  not  large 
until  the  1890's.  They  settled  in  almost 
every  part  of  this  Nation,  and  have  ex- 
celled in  every  walk  of  life,  from  gov- 
ernment and  business  to  entertain- 
ment and  the  arts.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
Greek  American,  and  proud  of  the  suc- 
cess that  Greeks  have  enjoyed  in  the 
United  States. 

I  am  even  prouder,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  heritage  which  my  forefathers  left 
for  freedom-loving  people  everywhere. 
The  concept  of  democracy  upon  which 
the  government  of  Athens  was  found- 
ed more  than  2.000  years  ago  has  had 
a  profound  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Western  civilization.  The  an- 
cient Greeks'  emphasis  on  the  dignity 
and  rights  of  the  individual,  and  on 
the  rule  of  law.  are  still  the  basis  for 
democracy  today. 

But  the  struggle  continues.  Op- 
pressed people  the  world  over  long  for 
the  freedom  that  Greece,  through 
years  of  struggle,  has  won  for  itself. 
On  this  occasion,  it  is  especially  fitting 
to  remind  the  world  that  America  is 
strongly  committed  to  freedom  and 
equality  for  all  nations,  and  all  peo- 
ples. 

In  a  larger  sense,  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day  is  a  celebration  of  the  birth 
of  freedom  for  all  mankind.  The  world 
can  never  repay  the  debt  it  owes  the 
Greeks  who  first  developed  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy,  but  a  fitting  memo- 
rial would  be  to  continue  the  fight 
against  tyranny  wherever  it  exists. 

Those  who  remain  enslaved,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  can  be  in- 
spired by  the  example  of  the  Greek 
people,  who  fought  for  freedom 
throughout  the  centuries.  As  long  as 
the  fight  for  democracy  continues,  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  Greeks  can  never 
be  defeated.  And  that  spirit,  that  heri- 
tage, is  really  what  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day  is  all  about.* 


LET  THE  AX  PALL  ON  LEGAL 
SERVICES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiHois 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Dr.  Johnson  said.  "Patriotism  is  the 
last  refuge  of  the  scoundrel"  he  quite 
accurately  pointed  out  that  good 
causes  and  ideals  can  be  used  by  those 
who  need  them  for  a  front.  The  legal 
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services  program,  allegedly  a  program 
to  help  the  poor,  has  quite  often 
turned  out  to  be  front  for  radicals  and 
intellectuals  bent  upon  using  the  tax 
dollars  of  Americans  to  foster  causes 
those  Americans  detest.  In  short,  legal 
services  is  the  last  refuge  of  the  activ- 
ists. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
brilliant  article  on  the  abuses  of  legal 
services  by  two  distinguished  lawyers. 
That  article  is  "Let  Ax  Fall  on  Legal 
Services"  by  Thomas  A.  Bolan  and 
Roy  M.  Cohn,  the  New  York  Post, 
March  26.  1981. 

Lrr  Ax  Pall  on  Legal  Skrvices 

A  mere  $320  million  which  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  costs  the  American  taxpay- 
er each  year  was  eliminated  from  the  pro- 
posed Reagan  budget,  along  with  thousands 
of  other  items.  The  elimination  has  not 
gone  unnoticed.  Howls  of  protest  have  been 
heard  from  elements  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion—some of  the  usual  self-protective  do- 
gooders  and  some  lawyers  and  jurists  of 
standing.  We  think  the  protesters  are 
wrong. 

Lets  look  at  a  few  basics.  Under  the  prior 
administration.  New  Yorli  and  the  nation 
approached  the  outer  limits  of  insolvency. 
Swollen  welfare  roles,  "do  good"  programs 
like  the  Legal  Services  Corp..  a  burgeoning 
civil  and  political  service,  etc.,  had  produced 
rampant  Inflation,  an  unprecedented  prime 
rate,  and  unacceptably  high  unemployment. 

The  Reagan  philosophy  is  that  even  many 
good  programs  can  no  longer  be  federally 
funded,  but  must  become  the  responsibility 
of  the  states,  municipalities,  or  private  sup- 
port. In  other  words,  an  economy  cannot 
survive  simply  by  using  a  printing  press. 

Even  If  we  were  wallowing  in  surpluses,  we 
seriously  question  whether  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corp.  is.  In  fact,  a  good  program,  con- 
sistent with  the  best  interests  of  our  nation 
and  profession.  It  is  little  understood.  It 
does  not  aid  indigent  defendants  in  criminal 
cases  where  our  rights  are  secured,  and  per- 
haps oversecured,  by  the  18-B  program  of 
panels  of  lawyers  and  by  the  Legal  Aid  Soci- 
ety. It  does  not  assist  in  curing  the  much- 
talked  about  lack  of  practical  experience 
and  legal  competence  of  attorneys  due  to  in- 
adequate law  school  training. 

No,  the  Legal  Services  Corp.  spends  $320 
million  a  year  in  fostering  litigation  In  civil 
cases  for  those  allegedly  unable  to  pay.  We 
think  at  once  of  a  hapless  indigent  with  an 
injury  or  threatened  with  financial  extinc- 
tion. An  examination  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corp.  shows  that  its  main  efforts  have  been 
directed  to  anything  but  help  for  such  indi- 
viduals. Its  primary  function  has  been  to 
serve  and  encourage  "public  interest"  litiga- 
tions of  the  [Ralph]  Nader  type  and  Gay 
Rights  type. 

Numerous  examples  demonstrating  what 
the  Legal  Services  Corp.  is  all  about  have 
apparently  been  overlooked  by  the  judges 
who  signed  the  extravagant  statement  in 
support  of  it  that  was  printed  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Law  Journal  (March  12).  Some 
of  the  Legal  Services'  attorneys  have  consid- 
ered such  things  as  mobilization  of  rent 
strikes,  the  promotion  of  abortion  and  a  sur- 
plusage of  contentions  to  back  prison 
"rights"  as  their  function. 

In  Florida,  the  Legal  Services  group  there 
filed  a  suit  to  stop  the  state  Dept.  of  Educa- 
tion from  requiring  high  school  graduates 
to  pass  a  simple  and  basic  literacy  test 
before  obtaining  a  diploma.  The  signatories 
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to  the  petition  apparently  are  unaware  of 
the  activities  of  the  director  of  the  Re- 
search Institute  of  the  Legal  Services  Corp., 
Alan  W.  Houseman.  Houseman  spends  close 
to  $1  million  a  year  "researching"  such 
problems  as  how  to  support  various  poverty 
groupings  and  migrant  programs.  He  recent- 
ly tried  to  rally  Legal  Services  Corp.  offi- 
cials to  "take  all  the  steps  necessary"  to  pre- 
vent cutbacks  In  social  welfare  programs. 
This  memorandum  backed  affirmative 
action,  abortion  and  other  controversial 
Issues  which  hardly  seem  appropriate  for  a 
program  that  most  people  think  is  designed 
to  give  aid  In  an  individual  case  to  a  merito- 
rious claim  by  an  aggrieved  person. 
The  sum  total  of  all  this: 

(1)  The  program  costs  the  taxpayer  $320 
million  a  year.  If  it  were  good,  we  couldn't 
afford  it. 

(2)  It  is  a  program  dominated  by  "public 
interest''  do-gooders,  who  get  their  jollies  by 
harassing  the  government, 

(3)  It  clogs  already  unmanageable  court 
calendars  with  cases  that  are  often  without 
merit. 

(4)  It  whacks  the  taxpayers  both  coming 
in  and  going  out.  We  finance  their  litigation 
against  government,  and  then  have  to  pay 
the  costs  and  the  judgement  If  they  prevail. 

Does  this  mean  that  a  poor  person  who 
has  a  legitimate  civil  cause  should  Idc  cut  off 
from  legal  assistance?  Of  course  not.  But 
where  is  it  written  that  such  assistance 
should  be  provided  by  Federal  government? 
The  state  and  municipalities  have  block 
funds  and  other  means  to  do  this  If  it 
should  be  publicly  funded  at  all.  And  isn't  it 
a  perfect  area  for  those  of  us  with  success- 
ful law  firms  to  do  our  share?  Why  not  a 
voluntary  or  Involuntary  program  whereby 
law  firms  make  available  personnel  one 
month  a  year  or  some  such  formula? 

Let's  realize  that  $320  million  for  civil 
cases  handled  free  by  the  Legal  Services 
Corp  is  not  a  function  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, and  let  us  realize  that  those  de- 
manding its  restoration  are  flying  in  the 
face  of  an  across-the-board  program  of 
budgetary  cuts,  on  the  success  of  which 
might  well  depend  on  the  economic  well- 
being  of  those  citizens  who  work  for  a 
living.* 


MURDER  OF  BLACK  CHILDREN 
IN  ATLANTA 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  OREGON 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
not  been  very  long  since  we  untied 
yellow  ribbons  as  our  hostages  re- 
turned from  Iran.  Now  we  are  witness- 
ing a  new  sprouting  of  ribbons  for  an 
equally  serious  crime  against  Amer- 
ica—the murder  of  20  children  in  At- 
lanta. 

These  murders  have  riveted  atten- 
tion once  again  on  the  rising  rate  of 
crime  throughout  the  Nation.  This 
wave  of  crime,  in  a  very  real  sense,  has 
made  each  of  us  feel  as  if  we  are  hos- 
tages in  our  own  homes,  our  neighbor- 
hoods, our  cities. 

The  fact  that  these  children  are 
black  makes  the  murders  no  more  or 
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no  less  Important  than  any  other 
crime.  But  the  failure  to  stop  more 
murders  from  occurring  and  to  appre- 
hend the  killer  or  killers  are  under- 
standably rekindling  resentment  and 
bitterness  in  our  black  community— a 
community  that  knows  all  too  much 
about  being  a  hostage  in  their  own 

land.  ,     , 

President  Reagan  deserves  praise  for 
taking  steps  to  assist  Atlanta  police  of- 
ficials in  their  investigation.  His  ef- 
forts have  helped  ease  mounting  ten- 
sions in  the  Atlanta  community.  I 
have  agreed  to  cosponsor  legislation 
by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Clay,  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1.5  million  to  beef  up 
police  efforts  to  track  down  the  killer 
of  these  children.  My  thoughts  and 
hopes  are  with  one  of  our  friends, 
former  Portlander  Lee  Brown,  as  he 
leads  those  efforts. 

To  me  though,  the  issue  runs  far 
deeper  than  merely  a  concern  for 
rampant  crime  in  the  streets.  What 
bothers  me  is  the  waste  of  human  po- 
tential these  killings— and  all  violent 
crimes— produce. 

Of  these  20  children,  one  may  have 
grown  up  to  be  the  scientist  who  dis- 
covered a  way  to  harness  solar  energy 
so  it  is  affordable  in  all  our  homes.  An- 
other may  have  been  a  doctor  who 
saved  lives.  Still  another  may  have  ex- 
celled in  the  arts  and  given  us  an  in- 
spiring play  or  novel.  And  yet  another 
may  have  been  a  hard-working  father 
and  friend  to  his  children. 

We  will  never  know  because  these  20 
children  are  lost  forever.  Their  loss 
robs  America  of  productivity  for  the 
future.  It  diminishes  our  chances  to 
make  a  brighter  tomorrow. 

Regretably  we  will  never  stop  all  vio- 
lent crime.  But  we  must  move  quickly 
to  solve  thii  particular  crime  against 
the  children  of  Atlanta,  against  the 
commimity  of  Atlanta,  against  the 
blacks  of  Atlanta— and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  ^  ,. 

If  we  fail,  ou'  failure  will  symbolize 
much  more  than  faulty  police  work.  It 
will  symbolize  that  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  society  aro  crumbling,  and 
that  our  great  experiment  of  men  and 
women  living  in  a  free  society  at  peace 
is  in  terrible  jeopardy.* 


PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THL  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, just  recently  I  asked  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  to  inform  me 
of  all  State  laws  concerning  voluntary 
prayer,  Bible  reading,  or  other  affir- 
mations of  Diety.  Their  report  re- 
vealed that  nearly  every  State  has  a 
stipulated  policy  allowing  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  Creator  in  State  insti- 
tutions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Indeed  this  should  not  be  any  sur- 
prise in  a  Nation  which  declared  its 
independence  with  the  faith  that— 

All  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable righU,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

To  allow  each  State  the  prerogative 
to  set  its  own  policy  with  respect  to 
voluntary  prayers.  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  2347.  This  legislation  would  pre- 
vent Federal  courts  from  disturbing 
State  court  decisions  relative  to  prayer 
in  public  buildings. 

Recently  the  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  Michael  Kogu- 
tek,  made  a  well-reasoned  argument 
for  removing  Federal  court  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  manner.  If,  after  you  have 
read  his  address,  you  would  like  to  co- 
sponsor  H.R.  2347,  please  get  in  touch 
with  me  or  my  staff. 

Prayer  in  Public  Schools 
Isn't  it  ironic  that  Americans  applaud  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  Poland  for  being 
the  guardian  of  Poland's  moral  fiber;  that 
we  believe  the  Poles'  faith  in  God  Is  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  their  indomiUble 
resistance  to  Godless  Communism— yet  we 
fail  to  protest  loudly  as  U.S.  courts  curtail 
freedom  of  reUgious  exercises  in  our  public 
schools  by  not  allowing  voluntary  prayer? 

We  are  in  the  vanguard  of  those  who  ac- 
luiowledge  the  importance  of  a  solid  reli- 
gious foundation  which  gives  strength  to  na- 
tions fighting  for  freedom  from  oppression. 
Is  it  not  then  Incumbent  upon  us  who  are 
free  to  stoutly  defend  our  conviction  that 
unfettered  religious  freedom  is  our  most 
precious  legacy  as  Americans?  Today  that 
conviction  is  being  put  to  the  test  by  court 
decisions— however  well  intended— that 
have,  in  effect,  abridged  our  chUdren's  free 
exercise  of  their  religious  beliefs. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  public  schools 
to  provide  religious  training.  Yet.  it  is  not 
their  function  to  discourage  religious  belief 
either.  We  all  know  that  "as  the  twig  is 
bent,  the  trees  inclined, "  and  I  think  most 
of  us  are  disinclined  to  deprive  our  young 
people  of  the  character-buUding  experience 
which  we  as  students  enjoyed  years  ago 
when  aUowed  to  participate  in  classroom 

prayer. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  harm  done  by 
reinstituting  the  practice  of  voluntary 
prayer  to  our  Creator.  His  presence  has 
been  officially  acknowledged  by  Unlt«d 
SUtes  Presidents  and  by  Supreme  Court 
justices.  Our  legal  tender,  our  National 
Anthem  and  our  Pledge  of  AUegiance  all 
presuppose  that  a  Supreme  Being  exists 
and  has  "shed  his  grace  on  thee. "  Clearly, 
no  one  ever  thought  it  possible  that  the  day 
would  come  when  praying  under  any  condi- 
tions or  in  any  place  would  be  declared  un- 
constitutional based  on  our  own  laws. 

Yet,  the  courts  have  ruled: 

StudenU  at  Gullderland  High  School  near 
Albany,  NY.  cannot  participate  in  voluntary 
prayer  meetings  in  a  classroom  before  start- 
ing the  school  day  because  the  'mere  ap- 
pearance of  secular  involvement  in  religious 
activities"  by  the  school  might  Indicate 
state  approval  of  the  establishment  of  a  spe- 
cific religion.  ,_    _      ^ 

Privately  paid-for  copies  of  the  Ten  com- 
mandment* cannot  be  posted  in  Kentucky's 
public  schools  because  they  are  ■plainly  re- 
ligious in  nature." 

It  is  unconstitutional  for  school-cmldren 
to  join  together  in  voluntary  prayer  at  the 
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start  of  the  day.  They  can't  even  repeat 
aloud  at  lunch-time  the  well-known:  "God  is 
great.  God  is  good.  And  we  thank  Him  for 
our  food."  Indeed,  the  courts  have  also 
ruled  that  it  Is  Illegal  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren  to  read  aloud  In  the  clan- 
room  the  prayer  of  the  House  or  Senate 
chaplain  as  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Can  we  believe  that  such  nonsense  really 
was  the  Intent  of  the  Pounding  Fathers 
when  they  wrote  the  First  Amendment 
which  sUtes:  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof  .  .'*? 
Of  course,  there  will  be  dlsagreemenU 
among  reasonable  people  regarding  the  In- 
terpretation of  our  Constitution,  but  should 
they  be  at  liberty  to  Ignore  the  binding 
precedents  of  history  and  custom? 

The  Court  has  ruled  that  states  must  be 
neutral  toward  religion  and  that  they 
cannot  mandate  either  prayer  or  Bible  read- 
ing in  public  schools.  We  won't  argue  that 
point.  However,  the  Court  went  a  step  fur- 
ther and  ruled  that  voluntary  prayer  In 
public  schools  was  also  unconstitutional. 
And  that  is  a  step  too  far  because  it  Ignores 
the  checks  and  balances  built  into  our  Con- 
stitution. WhUe  the  Constitution  forbids 
•establishment,"  it  Is  swift  to  also  forbid  en- 
actment of  laws  prohibiting  "free  exercise  " 
of  religion. 

The  American  Legion  is  not  asking  for 
mandatory  prayer  In  public  schools.  No,  we 
are  asking  that  those  who  wish  to  offer  a 
voluntary  prayer  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  It  is  just  as  wrong  to  prevent  stu- 
dents from  praying  as  it  is  to  coerce  their 
participation. 

The  First  Amendment  doesn't  outlaw  reli- 
gion, and  it  doesn't  outlaw  public  prayer. 
Consequently,  people  should  be  free  to  pray 
to— or  even  Ignore— their  Creator  in  their 
own  way,  as  long  as  they  don't  Infringe 
upon  another's  equal  right.  Though  unwill- 
ing to  Impose  religion  or  a  national  church 
on  any  individual,  the  Founding  Fathers 
were  quick  to  recognize  their  own  and  their 
country's  dependence  on  God.  And  we  today 
should  still  be  free  to  cite  that  dependence 
at  any  time,  whether  it  be  In  a  public  school 
or  not. 


As  long  as  our  children  are  compelled  to 
attend  school-that  Is,  as  long  as  we  have 
compulsory  primary  education— their  right 
to  the  free  exercise  of  religion  should  not  be 
suspended  just  because  classrooms  are  in 
buildings  paid  for  by  public  funds.  Thus,  it 
Is  our  view  that  the  outlawing  of  voluntary 
prayer  In  public  schools  Is  contrary  to  the 
Intent  of  the  authors  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

The  American  Legion  recognizes  that  al- 
lowing prayer  in  schools  will  not,  in  and  of 
itself,  reshape  our  culture  and  reverse  objec- 
tionable trends  In  our  society.  Nor  wlU  it. 
alone,  instill  in  our  youth  aU  of  the  values 
and  principles  essential  for  the  creation  of 
upright  character.  It  may  provide  fertUe 
soil,  however,  for  the  nurturing  of  tradition- 
al values— values  which  may  one  day  pro- 
vide aeain  the  national  strength  and  the 
will  to  defend  our  freedoms. 

I  urge  you  to  write  to  your  Congressman. 
TeU  them  that  you.  Just  as  76  percent  of 
Americans  recenUy  poUed  naUonaUy.  sup- 
port legislation  which  will  'deprive  federal 
courts  of  the  jurisdiction  to  enter  any  judg- 
ment, decree,  or  order  denjrlng  or  restricting 
as  unconstitutional  voluntary  prayer  in  any 
public  school."* 
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REINDUSTRIALIZATION 


UMI 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  If  IKHSSOTA 
lit  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, a  small  steel  company  in  St.  Paul 
settled  a  140-day  strike  by  signing  a  3- 
year  contract  to  expire  in  September 
1983. 

Here  is  what  the  employees  got:  An 
entry  level  sweeper  or  general  laborer, 
who  rotates  shifts,  works  4  hours  of 
overtime  each  week,  and  receives 
profit  sharing  equal  to  1980,  will  re- 
ceive, assuming  a  lOVi-percent  mfla- 
tion  rate,  total  remuneration  in  the 
last  year  of  the  contract  of  about 
$34,400.  A  millwright  or  electrician 
would,  on  the  same  basis,  make  about 
$42,400. 

We  are  told  that  the  average  union 
employee  of  the  big  automakers  re- 
ceives $18.50  per  hour  which,  In  a 
2.000-hour  year  without  overtime, 
amounts  to  $37,000. 

High  pay  for  high  productivity  is 
good  and  reasonable.  But  steel  and 
auto  making  are  industries  which  have 
petitioned  the  Congress  for  protection. 
They  are  not  competitive  in  world 
markets. 

Their  labor  rates  are  not  in  line  with 
other  U.S.  rates  or  with  labor  rates  in 
the  industrialized  world.  Labor  costs 
are  not  the  whole  of  the  steel  or  auto 
problem,  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  $6  per  hour,  or  $10  per  hour, 
wage  earners  to  pay  more  to  protect 
the  wages  of  noncompetitive  steel  and 
auto  workers  making  $18  or  $20  per 
hour.  Auto  buyers  are  already  voting 
with  their  pocketbooks  and  telling 
America  its  domestic-produced  cars 
are  too  expensive. 

Obviously.  reindustrialization  of 
America  will  require  more  than  esca- 
lated depreciation,  and  protectionist, 
trade  policies.* 


U.S.     CHAMBER     OP     COMMERCE 
PRESIDENT    URGES    CONGRESS 
TO     ENACT     PRESIDENT     REA- 
GAN'S TAX  CUTS  FOR  INDIVID 
UAI^S  AS  WELL  AS  BUSINESS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  IfKW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  a 
consistent  advocate  of  economic  policy 
which  is  good  for  the  country,  not  Just 
for  business.  Richard  L.  Lesher,  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Chamber,  YAs  proven 
this  once  again  in  a  letter  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  outlining  his  reasons 
for  supporting  the  3-year,  30-percent 
reduction  in  marginal  income  tax 
rates. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Lesher  thoroughly  refutes  three 
frequent  and  baseless  argiunents 
against  the  President's  plan:  That  it 
would  unfairly  benefit  the  rich,  that 
personal  rate  cuts  would  fuel  inflation, 
and  that  the  Reagan  plan  is  similar  to 
Margaret  Thatcher's  economic  pro- 
gram. 
In  addition,  Lesher  points  out: 
One  of  the  most  compelling  arguments  for 
the  Presidents  across-the-board.  3-year  per- 
sonal rate  cut— and  one  that  is  being  totally 
ignored— is  that  by  definition,  it  will  also  be 
a  tax  cut  for  small  business.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  14  million  firms 
in  America  are  unincorporated  small  busi- 
nesses which  are  exposed  to  the  steeply 
graduated  personal  rates.  Even  many  incor- 
porated small  businesses— more  than 
350,000— are  exposed  to  these  same  rates, 
because  they  elect  to  be  taxed  through  their 
individual  shareholders. 

Lesher  also  argues  against  confining 
significant  incentives  only  to  business 
depreciation: 

We  must  never  forget  that  all  income  ulti- 
mately flows  from  individuals.  Thus,  if  Con- 
gress again  deprives  taxpayers  of  across-the- 
board  rate  reductions  and  settles  for  an- 
other one-year  quick  fix— even  while  ap- 
proving credible  spending  reductions  and 
better  corporate  depreciation  schedules— it 
will  actually  be  endorsing  further  massive 
tax  increases  on  individuals  and  small  busi- 
ness. If  it  does.  Congress  could  preclude  all 
chance  of  a  sustained  economic  recovery. 

Finally,  Lesher  argues: 

On  behalf  of  our  members,  I  implore  you 
not  to  make  such  a  mistake.  It  would  not 
only  be  bad  economics,  it  would  also  be  bad 
politics. 

I  strongly  commend  this  plea,  from  a 
statesman  of  business,  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

U.S.  Chamber  or  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  20.  J 981. 
Hon.  Jack  Kemp, 
Hoxise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Jack:  President  Reagan  has  now 
submitted  his  comprehensive  spending  and 
tax  reduction  package.  As  I  testified  on 
March  9  before  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  our  111.000  members,  the 
U.S.  Chamber  has  endorsed  the  Presidents 
program  in  full,  and  without  qualification, 
despite  the  sacrifices  it  will  entail  for  many 
of  our  firms.  We  are  heartened  that  Con- 
gress seems  ready  to  reduce  the  growth  in 
spending  and  to  encourage  new  business  in- 
vestment by  supporting  an  accelerated  capi- 
tal cost  recovery  system.  We  will  remain  es- 
peciaUy  vigilant  on  both  these  Issues. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  business  com- 
munity that  certainty  be  provided  with  re- 
spect to  the  effective  date  of  the  capital  cost 
recovery  changes.  Unless  Congress  provides 
solid  assurances  that  the  effective  date  will 
be  retroactive  to  January  1.  1981,  businesses 
will  hesiUte  before  making  the  increased  in- 
vestment our  economy  so  urgently  needs. 

Unfortunately,  the  Presidents  plan  to 
reduce  personal  income  tax  rates  by  ten  per- 
cent a  year  for  three  consecutive  years  has 
been  critized  in  a  way  that,  while  widely 
publicized.  Is  both  unfair  and  misinformed. 

The  nation  needs  a  constructive  debate 
guided  by  evidence  rather  than  inflamma- 
tory rhetoric.  The  U.S.  Chamber  strongly 
supports  the  personal  tax  rate  reduction 
proposal,  and  indeed,  deems  It  essential  to  a 
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sustained,    economic    recovery.     Whatever 
your  feelings  about  this  issue.  I  want  you  to 
know  why  we  disagree  with  the  three  most 
prevalent  arguments  being  used  against  it. 
First:  The  Proposal  Uktairly  Benefits 
THE  Rich 


Which  rich?  Consider  this  very  revealing 
sUtistic  that  concerns  your  constituent*: 
During  the  past  ten  years,  the  percentage  of 
the  returns  falling  into  30,  40  and  50  per- 
cent tax  brackets  at  least  tripled.  Apparent- 
ly many  of  us  are  becoming  rich.  But  are 
we.  Just  because  inflation  combined  with  a 
progressive  tax  code  to  push  us  into  higher 
tax  brackets,  and  often  without  any  real  in- 
crease Income?  Of  course  not. 

Then  too,  in  the  President's  proposal,  the 
biggest  percentage  reduction  in  tax  rates 
goes  to  the  lowest  income  earners.  Certainly 
people  who  make  more  money  will  get  a  big 
Ux  cut,  but  the  highest  ten  percent  of  all 
taxpayers— those  earning  approximately 
$30,000  a  year  or  more— already  shoulder 
nearly  one-half  the  entire  federal  income 
tax  burden.  By  contrast,  fully  one-half  of  all 
taxpayers— those  earning  $11,000  a  year  or 
less— pay  less  than  seven  percent  of  the 
total  tax  burden.  If  Congress  genuinely 
wanu  to  reduce  taxes  rather  than  simply  re- 
distribute more  income,  then  the  across-the- 
board  concept  must  be  maintained. 

Also,  a  profile  of  individuals  in  the  upper 
brackeU  would  hardly  match  that  legend- 
ary caricature  of  the  infamous,  greedy  fat 
cat.  Spurred  by  inflation,  the  new  trend  in 
America  is  for  both  spouses  within  a  family 
to  hold  jobs,  even  though  their  incomes  are 
often  combined  in  one  return.  But  does  that 
make  these  people  rich?  A  member  of  Con- 
gress who  really  believes— and  says— this  is 
so  risks  a  very  angry  reaction. 

Obviously  America  does  have  a  genuine 
class  of  super-rich  who  also  pay  Uxes  at  ex- 
ceptionally high  rates,  which  is  why  they 
seek  to  shelter  their  income.  Why  not  coax 
that  income  into  more  productive— and  tax- 
able—investments by  lowering  their  tax 
rates'  Because,  conventional  economists 
claim,  there  is  no  proof  the  rich  will  invest. 
But  history  demonstrates  there  is  proof. 
Every  major  tax  rate  reduction  in  this  cen- 
tury resulted  in  increased  government  rev- 
enues. 

In  1920,  with  the  top  personal  rate  at  77 
percent,  there  were  3,649  tax  returns  report- 
ing $100,000  or  more  of  income,  and  they 
paid  a  total  of  $321  million  in  tax.  Between 
1920  and  1928  however,  the  top  tax  rate  was 
reduced  from  77  to  25  percent  and  the  effect 
was  electric:  By  1928  there  were  15.997  tax 
returns  reporting  at  least  $100,000  of 
income  and  they  paid  a  total  of  $714  million 
in  tax.  Thus,  the  top  tax  rate  in  1928  was 
only  a  third  of  what  it  had  been  eight  years 
earlier,  but  revenues  received  by  the  govern- 
ment had  more  than  doubled. 

Unfortunately,  both  Herbert  Hoover  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt  subsequently  increased 
tax  rates  and  these  benefits  were  lost.  When 
President  Kennedy  took  office,  the  highest 
marginal  tax  rate  had  soared  above  90  per- 
cent. Following  an  across-the-board  reduc- 
tion in  tax  rates  of  approximately  20  per- 
cent, revenues,  received  by  the  government 
once  again  increased  sharply,  propelled  by 
increased  payments  from  the  wealthy.  Sav- 
ings as  a  component  of  disposable  personal 
income  also  rose,  from  4.7  percent  to  7.5  per- 
cent Commenting  in  1965  on  the  results  of 
the  Kennedy  reductions,  Walter  Heller,  who 
was  the  president's  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  said:  "What  hap- 
pened to  the  tax  cut  in  1965  is  difficult  to 
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pin  down,  but  ...  did  it  pay  for  Itself  in  in- 
creased revenues?  I  think  the  evidence  is 
strong  that  it  did." 

Many  people  now  argue  that  this  evidence 
is  invalid  because  it  occurred  during  a 
period  of  low  inflation,  whereas  today  we 
have  high  Inflation  and  the  economy  will 
not  respond  as  well.  According  to  this  logic, 
the  reduction  in  the  capital  gains  Ux  passed 
In  1978  should  have  had  little  economic 
impact,  since  we  were  well  into  a  period  of 
rapidly  rising  Inflation.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
a  very  strong  impact  becasue  it  has  already 
led  to  a  $1.1  billion  revenue  gain,  as  con- 
trasted with  a  $2.7  billion  revenue  loss  fore- 
cast by  the  Treasury. 

Then  there  was  Governor  Carlos  Romero 
Barcelo  in  Puerto  Rico  who  reduced  income 
tax  rates  there  by  15  percent  in  the  last  two 
years.  The  reductions  were  followed  by  a 
13.5  percent  Increase  in  revenues  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  filing  returns— i.e., 
people  who  had  previously  been  unem- 
ployed, hiding  in  the  underground  economy 
or  sheltering  their  income. 

Why  not  examine  the  example  provided 
by  the  world's  new  industrial  giant— Japan? 
Not  only  is  there  no  capital  gains  tax  in 
Japan,  but  tax  rates  on  personal  levels  of 
income  are  much  lower,  with  the  top  brack- 
et of  70  percent  applicable  only  to  earnings 
over  $396,000  The  personal  savings  rate  in 
Japan  is  more  than  four  times  greateer  than 
our  own.  ,      ,. 

How  much  longer  wlU  Congressional  crit- 
ics ignore  all  this  evidence  while  maintain- 
ing that  the  beneficial  effecU  of  lower  tax 
rates  are  nothing  more  than  theory?  Are  we 
Americans,  of  all  people,  about  to  deny  the 
key  role  Incentives  play  in  creating  econom- 
ic progress,  and  through  it.  human  prog- 
ress? .    , 

One  of  the  most  compelling  arguments  for 
the  President's  across-the-board,  three-year, 
personal  rate  cut— and  one  that  is  being  to- 
tally ignored— is  that  by  definition,  it  wUl 
also  be  a  Ux  cut  for  small  business.  "The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  14  million 
firms  in  America  are  unincorporated  small 
businesses  which  are  exposed  to  the  steeply 
graduated  personal  rates.  Even  many  incor- 
porated small  businesses— more  than 
350,000— are  exposed  to  these  same  rates, 
because  they  elect  to  be  Uxed  through  their 
individual  shareholders. 

Last  year,  approximately  600,000  small 
firms  went  out  of  business.  But  as  you 
know,  historically  small  business  has  been 
our  best  source  of  new  jobs,  new  technol- 
ogies and  dynamic  growth.  To  ensure  that  it 
remains  so,  we  must  allow  entrepreneurs  to 
reUin  a  greater  share  of  their  earnings  to 
recycle  back  into  their  enterprises. 
Second:  Personal  Rate  Cuts  Will  Increase 
THE  Deficit,  Fuel  Consumption  and 
Worsen  Inflation 

A  tax  cut  wiU  do  all  of  the  above  if  it  is 
the  typical  one-shot,  here- today,  gone-to- 
morrow tax  credit  or  rebate  of  revenues 
which  is  received  regardless  of  personal 
effort,  and  which  merely  redistributes 
income  and  fuels  consumption.  But  by  per- 
manently cutting  the  marginal  tax  rates 
that  determine  how  much  Individuals  can 
keep  on  each  extra  doUar  earned  from  work, 
savings  and  investment,  we  wUl  be  fighting 
Inflation  by  providing  incentives  for  greater 
productivity  from  every  taxpayer. 

In  effect.  Congress  will  be  signallmg  tax- 
payers that  for  three  consecutive  years,  the 
possibUity  of  greater  after-tax  rewards  will 
reduce  the  price  of  additional  work,  savings 
and  investment  whUe  increasing  the  price  of 
additional    leisure    and   consumption.    The 
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former  will  become  Increasingly  more  at- 
tractive than  the  latter,  and,  as  experience 
proves,  revenues  to  the  government  will  in- 
crease. 

We  are  told  it  is  inflationary  when  individ- 
uals are  allowed  to  keep  more  of  their  own 
money  to  spend,  save  or  invest,  but  it  is  not 
inflationary  when  government  taxes  it  away 
and  ends  up  spending  every  cent.  Why  is  it 
then,  that  while  raising  taxes  to  their  high- 
est levels  In  history,  government  has  man- 
aged only  one  balanced  budget  In  the  last  20 
years,  and  we  now  have  chronic  double-digit 
inflation? 

Also,  the  increased  economic  growth  that 
has  historically  resulted  from  reducing  tax 
rates  can  work  in  the  1980s  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  higher  government  spending, 
particularly  in  transfer  payment  programs, 
such  as  unemployment  compensation,  food 
stamps,  trade  adjustment,  welfare,  and  so 
on.  Stimulating  economic  growth  through 
tax  reduction  results  in  large  numbers  of 
people  leaving  the  public  dole  and  entering 
the  private  economy.  The  explosion  in  fed- 
eral spending  in  recent  years  is  a  direct 
result  of  our  sluggish  economy,  aggravated 
by  the  last  administration's  refusal  to  sup- 
port general  rate  reductions. 

Given  these  two  beneficial  effects  of 
supply-side  tax  cuts— large  revenue  feed- 
baclts  and  a  lower  level  of  government 
spending— it  is  both  impossible  and  mislead- 
ing to  assume  that  tax-rate  reductions  wiU 
mean  automatically  higher  deficit  and  infla- 
tion. 

Third:  The  President  Will  Fail.  Because 
Margaret  Thatcher  Tried  His  Ideas  and 
Failed 

Poppycock!  The  two  situations  are  not 
comparable.  Briuin's  industrial  base  is  weak 
and  her  basic  industries  had  already  been 
nationalized.  What's  more.  Margaret 
Thatcher  did  not  move  to  cut  income  Ux 
rates  equally  across  the  board,  and  she  com- 
pounded that  error  by  doubling  the  value- 
added  ux.  Overall,  she  has  significantly  in- 
creased the  general  Ux  burden  as  weU  as 
public  spending  and  money  growth. 

Some  people  are  criticizing  the  President's 
proposal  as  insufficient  to  stimuUte  savings 
and  investment.  The  fact  is  people  will 
begin  saving  and  investing  more  just  as  soon 
as  they  realize  the  long-awaited  incentives 
are  on  their  way  and  the  trends  on  inflation 
have  been  reversed.  By  steadUy  increasing 
after-tax  rewards  over  a  three-year  period, 
while  eliminating  the  distinction  between 
"earned"  and  'unearned"  income,  and  by 
complementing  these  actions  with  a  sus- 
tained effort  to  reduce  the  rate  of  increase 
in  federal  expenditures  and  monetary 
growth,  the  President's  plan  meets  both  ob- 
jectives. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  his  plan  does  not 
represent  the  final  answer.  The  President 
himself  has  admitted  as  much.  But  it  does 
represent  an  absolutely  essential  first  step, 
because  it  will  give  people  something  they 
do  not  have  now— the  means  to  save  and 
invest.  ^     ^. 

Without  pe-manent  tax  rate  reductions,  it 
is  simply  a  matter  of  time  before  even  the 
lowest  wage  earners  are  approaching  the 
highest  marginal  tax  brackets.  Currently, 
the  marginal  tax  rate  for  the  average  family 
already  exceeds  30  percent  when  federal 
and  sUte  income  taxes  and  social  security 
taxes  are  combined.  .... 

For  years.  Congress  has  failed  to  limit,  let 
alone  reverse,  the  near  automatic  increase 
in  revenues  collected  by  government  each 
year.  But  the  resulte  of  the  last  election 
demonstrate  the  public's  patience  has  worn 
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thin.  The  size  of  the  underground  economy, 
the  search  for  tax  shelters,  the  incidences  of 
tax  cheating  and  recent  Ux  protests  arc  all 
examples  of  increasing  public  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  they  should  serve  as  a  warning  of 
potentially  greater  dangers  down  the  ro«d. 

We  must  never  forget  that  all  Income  ulti- 
mately flows  from  individuals.  Thus,  if  Con- 
gress again  deprives  taxpayers  of  across-the- 
board  rate  reductions  and  settles  for  an- 
other one-year  quick  fix— even  while  ap- 
proving credible  spending  reductions  and 
better  corporate  depreciation  schedules— it 
will  actually  be  endorsing  further  massive 
tax  increases  on  individuals  and  small  busi- 
ness. 

If  it  does.  Congress  could  preclude  all 
chance  of  a  sustained  economic  recovery.  In- 
stead, and  ironically.  It  could  simply  re- 
create the  familiar  dilemma  in  which  an 
economic  slowdown  leads  to  new  demands 
for  more  spending  and  higher  monetary 
growth,  Ixjth  of  which  will  combine  to  give 
us  much  worse  Inflation. 

On  behalf  of  our  members.  I  implore  you 
not  to  make  such  a  mistake.  It  would  not 
only  be  bad  economics,  it  would  also  be  bad 
politics. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  L.  txsHEE^ 


GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS 
AND  SPENDING 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
submit  today  a  letter  from  my  con- 
stituent. Carol  F.  Ruff.  Ph.  D.,  clinical 
psychologist,  Hopkinsville.  Ky..  about 
the  proliferation  of  Government  rules 
and  regulations  that  is  l)ogging  down 
the  mental  health  profession.  This  di- 
lemma is  part  of  a  larger,  complicated 
problem  that  Members  of  the  97th 
Congress  must  come  to  grips  with.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  trust  my  colleagues  will 
take  note  of  the  followinr- 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  a  loyal  support- 
er of  yours  for  many  years.  However,  I  voted 
for  Ronald  Reagan  because  it  was  my  firm 
belief  that  our  country  could  not  withstand 
another  four  years  of  Jimmy  Carter  without 
disaster.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget-cutting  proposals  and  urge 
you  to  support  them.  I  am  also  in  favor  of 
extreme  reduction  in  government  regula- 
tion. 

Prom  my  own  personal  experience,  I  nave 
worked  as  a  psychologist  in  a  state  mental 
hospital  since  1959.  In  the  early  years  of  my 
career,  I  was  able  to  devote  approximat«ly 
90%  of  my  time  to  direct  patient  services, 
such  as  evaluation  and  psychotherapy.  At 
present,  the  great  majority  of  my  time,  to- 
gether with  physicians,  nurses,  social  work- 
ers, rehabiliution  counselors,  and  other 
professional  staff,  are  devoted  to  meeUngs 
discussing  seemingly  endless  rules  and  regu- 
lations dicUted  by: 

1.  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals. 

2.  Federal  Regulations  for  Medicare  and 
Medicaid. 

3.  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

4.  Licensing  and  Regulation,  and 

5.  Legislative  Research  Commission. 
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Needless  to  s»y.  there  U  frequently  little 
conformity  among  the  various  agencies  It 
will  probably  not  surprise  you  to  learn  that 
the  excessive  regulations  have  not  resulted 
In  better  patient  care  but  have  resulted  in 
large  Increases  in  number  of  staff  who 
devote  most  of  their  time  to  professional 
busy  work. 

Just  last  week  I  participated  In  a  meeting 
a<wlgnated  to  the  writing  of  progress  notes 
There  was  a  45  minute  discussion  as  to 
whether  a  weekly  progress  note  had  to  be 
written  in  addition  to  a  termination  sum- 
nary  or  whether  it  could  be  contained 
within  the  termination  summary.  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  those  of  us  working  on  the  'front 
line"  that  many  of  the  regvUatlons  and  sug- 
gMtlons  have  been  devised  by  persons  in  an 
office  far  away  who  know  nothing  about  the 
day  to  day  functions  of  mental  hospitals. 
For  example,  one  suggestion  made  from  a 
Washington  desk  was  that  we  encourage  pa- 
tients to  Join  a  Book  of  the  Month  club 
after  leaving  the  hospital.  Many  of  our  pa- 
tienu  cannot  even  read.  I  could  elaborate 
for  hours  but  I  mainly  wanted  you  to  know 
how  strongly  I  feel  about  the  necessity  of 
reducing  government  spending  and  federal 
regulations  in  every  area. 
Sincerely, 

Carol  P.  Rxjrr.  Ph.  D.» 


COMMENTS  ON  REAGAN'S  TAX 
CUTS 


HON.  EUGENE  JOHNSTON 

or  HORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
Washington  Post  printed  an  editorial 
on  March  13,  1981,  which  argued  that 
under  President  Reagan's  tax  reduc- 
tion plan,  "the  largest  real  tax  cuts 
would  go  to  taxpayers  now  in  the  54 
percent  to  70  percent  brackets." 

On   March    25,    1981,   an   advertise- 
ment was  placed  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  among  other  publications,  by 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  which  challenged 
the  Post's  conclusions  about  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposals.  In  its  response  to 
the  Washington  Post's  editorial,  W  R 
Grace  makes  a  strong  case  for  the  op- 
posite  conclusion,   and   in   so   doing 
casts  serious  doubt  on  both  the  Post's 
methodology  and  its  findings.  I  would 
like    to    insert "  the    response    to    the 
Washington  Post's  assertions  at  this 
time,  as  I  think  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 
presents  a  much  more  accurate  assess- 
ment of  the  Reagan  tax  plan  than  did 
the  Washington  Post. 
We  Say  Rkagahs  Tax  Cuts  Doh't  Pavor 

TH«    RiCH-THB    WASHIIfCTOH    PoST    SaYS 

Wb'hz  Wrohg— Yod  Be  the  Judge 
In  a  recent  ad  we  said  that  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  among  others,  was  confused" 
about  the  Reagan  tax  proposals.  We  argued 
that  the  Reagan  cuu  favored  the  lower 
income  taxpayer,  and  we  proved  it  with 
numbers. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Post  said  we  were 
wrong. 

The  newspaper  thought  it  had  discovered 
that  we  had  faUed  to  consider  the  effect  of 
inflation,  and  that  our  argument  was  there- 
by flawed.  .> 
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Had  we  forgotten  Inflation?  Of  course  not 
We  wish  we  could. 

In  fact,  to  prepare  for  that  ad.  we  pro- 
grammed our  computer  to  give  us  a  printout 
comparing  the  Reagan  tax  rate  proposals 
with  current  tax  rates: 

For  every  major  kind  of  Ux-on  wages  and 
salaries,  dividends  and  interest,  capital 
gains,  etc.  ^ 

For  each  of  these  taxes  individually  as 
well  as  incrementally  added  or  'piggy- 
backed" to  each  other. 

For  each  year  the  tax  cuts  would  apply 
within  the  period  1981-1984. 

And— Washington  Post  take  note— for 
seven  distinct  rates  of  inflation:  from  zero 
inflation  through  a  "livable"  7%  to  an  intol- 
erable 12%. 

The  computer  run  comes  to  43.200  num- 
bere  And,  we  learned  that  inflation  didnt 
really  affect  the  pattern  of  tax  reductions 
by  Income  levels. 

Still,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Washington 
Pcwt  and  other  interested  parties,  we  show 
below  charts  similar  to  those  we  showed  in 
our  previous  ad,  but  this  time-in  deference 
to  our  critics— they  are  "corrected"  for  aver- 
age annual  inflation  rates  of  8%,  10%  and 
12%. 

First,  lets  look  at  the  percent  reductions 
proposed  by  the  President  for  average  tax 
rates  on  wages  and  salaries,  otherwise 
known  as  earned  income: 

REAGAN  TAX  PROPOSAL  PERCENT  REDUCTION  IN  AVERAGE 
TAX  RATES  ON  WAGES  AND  SAlAi?IES  FOR  1984 
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Inflation  makes  very  little  difference  here 
The  lower  income  earner  consistently  gets 
the  bigger  percent  break. 

But  perhaps  someone  will  say  that  the 
problem  lies  with  the  so-called  "unearned  " 
income  or  investment  income,  which  in- 
cludes dividends.  Interest,  capital  gains  and 
the  like.  So.  let's  add  earned  and  "un- 
earned" Income  together  as  total  income 
based  on  latest  IRS  data  for  income  mix 
and  see  what  happens.  Again  inflation 
makes  very  little  difference: 

REAGAN  TAX  PROPOSAL  PERCENT  REDUCTION  IN  AVERAGE 
TAX  RATES  ON  TOTAL  INCOME  FOR  1984 
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REAGAN  TAX  PROPOSAL  PERCENT  REDUCTION  IN  MARGINAL 
TAX  RATES  ON  TOTAL  INCOME  FOR  1984 
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No  matter  how  you  look  at  it.  Inflation 
makes  little  difference. 

What  you  cannot  do  in  good  conscience  is 
to  compare  the  year  1984  with  the  Reagan 
Ux  cute  and  with  the  effect  of  inflation  to 
the  current  law  In  1980  without  inflation 
That's  comparing  apples  to  oranges.  And 
that's  apparently  what  the  Washington 
Post  did,  in  good  faith,  but  ill-advisedly. 

So  you  be  the  judge.  The  Washington 
Post  has  said  that  the  Reagan  tax  cut  pro- 
posal is  "less  progressive. " 

Our  work  from  the  tax  Ubles  shows  just 
the  opposite.  The  lower  income  brackets  get 
the  higher  tax  cute. 

The  Washington  Post  has  argued  that  we 
didn't  take  inflation  into  acount. 

.u^f  ^'*^'  °'  '^°^^^  ^"  general,  the  greater 
the  inflation  rate,  the  more  progressive  the 
tax  cut.  If  the  Ux  structure  was  "progres- 
sive"  before  Reagan,  it  will  be  more  "pro- 
gressive" now-inflation  or  no  inflation. 

We  are  not  alone  in  this  argument.  It  af- 
fecte  all  of  us.  And  so  we  ask  others  who 
care-the  business  community,  the  press 
and  the  people  at  large-to  Uke  an  Interest 
m  this  debate  and  be  heard. 

Write  your  Congressmen  today  and  tell 
them  you  support  the  Administration's  ef- 
forte  to  lower  our  Ux  burden  and  cut  gov- 
errunent  spending.* 


CONTINUE  PELL  GRANTS 

HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 
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Next,  let's  look  at  reductions  proposed  by 
the  President  for  the  marginal  tax  rate  for 
total  income.  This  is  the  rate  which  applies 
to  the  last  dollar  of  your  income  per  the 
IRS  tax  tables.  The  rate  you  would  pay  if 
you  make  an  extra  effort  by  working  harder 
or  investing  more-which  is  exactly  what 
the  Reagan  tax  program  would  encourage. 


•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  students 
who  have  already  made  financial  com- 
mitments to  attend  college  this  fall 
have  been  put  on  hold  by  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's hasty  action  to  halt  Pell  (BEOG) 
grants.  While  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  debate  possible  change  in  Fed- 
eral student  aid  programs,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  students  on  tenterhooks 
know  now  what  hope  they  have  for 
school  this  fall. 

Pell  grant  recipients  are  needy  stu- 
dents—those least  likely  to  be  able  to 
adjust  their  financial  plans  to  Mr. 
Reagan's  untimely  action. 

I  believe  we  have  a  moral  commit- 
ment to  continue  Pell  grants  through 
the  1981-82  school  year.  In  support  of 
this  position.  I  want  to  share  a 
thoughtful  argument  from  the  Oregon 
Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
Administrators: 
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Oregon  As80ciA"noN  or  Student 
Financial  Aid  Administrators. 

March  5,  19S1. 
Hon.  Ron  Wyden. 

Hoitae  of  Representatives,  Longworth  House 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Wyden:  The  Oregon 
Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Ad- 
ministrators is  a  professional  organization 
made  up  of  180  financial  aid  officers  from 
virtually  every  post-secondary  Institution  in 
the  sUte  of  Oregon,  As  such  we  have  con- 
tinuous contact  with  Oregon  studente  and 
their  parente.  We  are  receiving  signals  of 
alarm  and  concern  with  reference  to  the 
Pell  Grant  (Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant)  Program, 

President  Reagans  economic  recovery 
program  has  brought  some  proposed 
changes  to  the  Pell  Grant  Program  which 
are  creating  delays  and  some  very  real  proc- 
essing problems  and  could  lead  to  a  bureau- 
cratic nightmare.  None  of  us  would  argue 
with  the  intent  of  the  administrations  pro- 
gram to  balance,  over  time,  the  federal 
budget.  It  is  important  to  Inform  you.  how- 
ever, that  the  delays  we  are  now  experienc- 
ing in  notifying  studente  of  next  falls  Pell 
Grant  awards  are  creating  for  studente  an 
untenable  position  from  which  to  make 
sound  decisions  about  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. Many  studente  could  end  up  not  at- 
tending the  college  or  univeristy  of  their 
choice. 

For  this  reason  we  urge  your  support  in 
keeping  the  Pell  Grant  Program  of  1980-81 
intact  for  1981-82,  This  would  mean  forgo- 
ing for  a  year  the  administration's  '"student 
self-help"  proposal  which  has  not  had  ade- 
quate study.  We  are  not  asking  for  full 
funding  of  the  program  (maximum  awards 
under  law  of  $1,900)  but  merely  a  continu- 
ation of  the  $1,750  amount  of  1980-81.  But 
more  importantly  we  need  to  proceed  with 
the  business  of  getting  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dente. Coming  to  some  closure  on  how  the 
Pell  Grant  will  be  administered  would  be  a 
major  step. 

On  behalf  of  the  studente  and  parente  of 
Oregon  we  serve,  thank  you  for  your  under- 
standing In  looking  into  this  concern.  If  we 
can  provide  Information  In  support  of  our 
concern  we  will  he  pleased  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

Bart  Howard, 

PresidenLm 


THE  MYTH  OP  THE  AFFLUENT 
AUTO  WORKER 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HODSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30.  1981 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  become  fashionable  in  some 
quarters— inside  and  outside  of  Con- 
gress—to contend  that  the  problems  in 
the  automobile  industry  are  attributa- 
ble primarily  to  what  some  call  high 
wages  of  autoworkers.  Most  of  those 
who  make  this  argument  simply  are 
not  familiar  with  the  economic  facts 
of  life  for  the  men  and  women  em- 
ployed in  the  industry. 

It  is  useful.  I  think,  to  make  com- 
parisons of  the  economic  status  of 
autoworkers  and  their  families  with 
data  relating  to  other  American  fami- 
lies before  arguing  that  what  is  really 
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needed  is  a  reduction  in  autoworkers' 
wages.  Obviously,  the  autoworkers  are 
willing  to  share  in  the  sacrifice  which 
may  be  necessary  to  help  the  industry 
regain  its  viability.  The  UAW  and  its 
members  demonstrated  this  in  voting 
three  times  to  grant  concessions  to  the 
Chrysler  Corp.,  as  a  condition  for  addi- 
tional increments  of  loan  guarantees 
authorized  by  Congress  In  1979.  But 
let  us  not  be  misled  that  the 
autoworkers  are,  as  some  people  con- 
tend, affluent. 

For  those  who  believe  this,  I  recom- 
mend an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
February  13,  1981,  issue  of  Solidarity, 
a  publication  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers.  The  article  attempts  to  pro- 
vide some  perspective  on  the  issue  of 
autoworker's  wages,  and  it  demon- 
strates that  the  myth  of  the  affluent 
autoworker  is  indeed  just  that— a 
myth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  Solidarity 
article  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  urge  that  my 
colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the 
Record  take  a  few  minutes  to  read  the 
article: 

When  economist  Robert  M.  Dunn  Jr.  told 
auto  workers  just  before  Christmas  that 
they  deserved  a  "sizable  pay  cut"  because 
they're  overpaid,  he  hadn't  talked  to  Armin- 
tery  Sullivan. 

When  U.S.  Industrial  Council  executive 
Anthony  Harrigan  railed  In  his  syndicated 
column  against  the  "excessive  wages "  paid 
auto  workers,  he  hadn't  spoken  with  Dan 
Rotar. 

And  when  the  mayor  of  a  small  Michigan 
town  blamed  "workers  for  lack  of  productiv- 
ity" as  a  reason  for  losing  a  Ford  plant,  he 
reflected  a  growing  trend  to  punish  the 
victim  for  the  crime. 

Across  North  America,  a  campaign  is  in 
the  wind  to  place  the  burden  of  current  eco- 
nomic problems  on  the  backs  of  workers. 
From  top  auto  executives  to  conservative 
economiste.  from  magazine  writers  to  radio 
commenUtors.  the  theme  is  the  same: 
unionized  auto  workers  are  overpaid.  Only 
cute  in  wages  and  labor  coste  can  get  the 
country  rolling  again. 

Armintery  "Mint"  Sullivan,  a  sewing-ma- 
chine operator  at  General  Motors'  Fisher 
Body  plant  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  wante  to  get 
the  country  rolling  again,  too. 

""Sure,  we've  got  to  beat  the  challenge 
from  the  Importe."'  she  says.  "But  how  can 
they  ask  us  to  cut  our  wages?" 

On  her  hourly  pay  of  $9.35  plus  $1.15  in 
cost-of-living  allowance.  Sullivan  must  sup- 
port her  partially  disabled  husband  and  two 
daughters.  One  daughter,  enrolled  at  Pind- 
lay  College,  coste  the  family  $6,200  a  year  in 
tuition  and  room-and-board.  We've  got 
nothing  left  for  luxuries  or  extras,  even  for 
the  girls, "  she  says.  "Weve  had  to  stop 
taking  trips.  If  I  didn't  come  home  and  sew 
from  patterns  to  make  all  their  clothes, 
we"d  be  in  the  hole." 

For  Dan  Rotar,  a  33-year-old  father  of 
three  who  works  as  a  draw  tank  compound 
operator  in  Ford's  Sterling  Heighte.  Mich., 
axle  plant,  a  trip  to  the  supermarket  be- 
comes a  weekly  trauma. 

Standing  at  the  peanut-butter  counter 
and  adding  up  the  cost  of  what  he's  bought, 
Rotar  says,  "•Pood"s  our  major  problem.  Last 
week  I  spent  $89  and  didn't  buy  any  meat." 
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Rotar  earns  $9.36  an  hour  plus  $1.15  in 
COLA,  taking  home  $285.83  for  working  his 
customary  40  hours.  "I  hear  it  all  the  time— 
'autoworkers  are  overpaid."  "'  he  says.  "But 
we're  not.  I'm  not  living  any  better,  and  I 
don't  think  we're  overpaid  when  I  see  what 
the  company  charges  today  for  a  part  that  I 
work  on.  compared  to  what  it  used  to 
charge." 

Mint  Sullivan.  Dan  Rotar.  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  other  auto  workers  hardly 
fit  the  image  of  the  wealthy,  overpaid,  un- 
derproductive  employees. 

""They've  worked  hard  in  one  of  America's 
most  productive  industries."  says  DAW 
President  Douglas  Fraser.  "Our  union  has 
insured  them  a  fair  piece  of  the  pie,  and 
theyve  shared  in  the  high  productivity  and 
high  profite. 

"Our  union  knows  there's  no  economic 
SanU  Claus,"  Fraser  says.  "But  the  focus 
on  wages  diverts  public  attention  from  the 
real  problem*.  The  auto  industry  can't  sur- 
vive unless  it  has  sales  volume. 

"The  only  way  we'll  return  to  health  is  If 
our  country  abandons  economic  policies 
that  have  tried  to  wring  inflation  out  of  the 
system  by  creating  high  unemployment."  he 
says.  "We  need  actions  that  will  bring  down 
interest  rates  and  impose  fair  trade  rules  on 
the  Japanese  firms  exploiting  our  situa- 
tion." 

Autoworkers'  average  earnings  are  not 
high  in  terms  of  the  income  needed  to  main- 
tain a  reasonable  standard  of  living. 

In  1979.  the  average  GM  and  Ford  worker 
under  a  ""pattern""  UAW  contract,  earned 
$19,157. 

During  the  same  period,  the  VS.  Dept.  of 
Labor  estimated  that  an  urban  family  of 
four  needed  a  $19,684  annual  budget  to  live 
"modestly  but  adequately,"  Since  less  than 
a  third  of  UAW  members,  according  to  a 
Peter  Hart  survey,  live  in  families  where  the 
spouse  works  full  time,  most  didn't  reach 
that  level  unless  they  had  some  other 
source  of  income. 

For  all  American  families— from  lowest  to 
highest  paid— the  median  family  Income 
was  $19.684— or  some  $500  above  an 
autoworker's  average  wages.  Preliminary 
daU  for  1980.  not  yet  complete,  show  that 
gaps  between  our  wages  and  both  the 
modest  budget  and  median  family  income 
remain. 

But  economiste  and  executives  who  want 
to  blame  the  auto  industry's  woes  on  work- 
ers are  quick  to  shift  the  focus  from  human 
needs  to  the  Industry's  "labor  coste."  They 
claim  that  when  fringe  benefite  and  other 
expenses  are  added  to  wages,  it  brings 
hourly  labor  coste  to  $17.68  per  worker, 
making  the  \3S.  auto  industry  uncompeti- 
tive compared  to  Japan. 

However,  much  of  what  the  U.S.  auto  in- 
dustry sees  as  ite  labor-cost  component  re- 
sulte  from  ite  own  backward  policies. 

Take  the  cost  of  health-insurance  premi- 
ums, for  example.  The  Big  Three  could  real- 
ize substantial  savings  if  high-cost  premi- 
ums paid  to  private  health-insurance  plans 
were  replaced  by  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program.  But  the  auto  firms  steadfast- 
ly have  refused  to  join  with  the  union  in 
pressing  for  national  health  care.  The 
annual  cost  of  each  worker's  premium  has 
continued  to  climb,  and  is  close  to  $1,500. 
That  sum  could  be  sharply  reduced  through 
a  national  health  insurance  program  which 
would  control  inflationary  doctors'  and  hos- 
pital coste. 

Labor  coste  also  include  worker-compensa- 
tion insurance  premiums.  Short-term  inve«t- 
mente  to  create  safer  and  healthier  work- 
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pl«c«8  could  have  resulted   In  substantial 
savings. 

Even  If  labor  costs  were  reduced,  however, 
the  crisis  in  auto  would  remain.  Labor  costs 
are.  after  all.  nothing  new.  As  UAW  Presi- 
dent Douglas  A.  Praser  pointed  out  in  testi- 
mony before  a  Senate  committee  last  month 

the  percentage  of  labor  costs  to  total  costs 
in  the  auto  industry  has  remained  about  the 
same  over  the  last  30  years." 

To  protect  the  jobs  of  the  1.5  million 
American  workers  who  are  employed  by  the 
auto  industry,  its  suppliers,  and  its  dealers, 
requires  not  more  sacrifices  in  living  stand- 
ards but  major  investments  in  restructuring 
and  retooling,  coupled  with  job  and  Income 
protections  during  the  transition  to  new 
technology. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  workers  need 
temporary  relief  from  the  flood  of  imported 
autos  which  are  eating  into  domestic  sales 
and  jobs. 

Import  restraints,  UAW  President  Doug- 
las Praser  told  a  Senate  committee  last 
month,  are  needed  'to  provide  the  Ameri- 
can industry  with  the  breathing  space  it 
needs  in  order  to  retool  and  recover  from 
the  ills  that  have  afflicted  it  in  the  last 
couple  of  years."  Starting  from  a  sales  mix 
with  only  37%  small  cars  in  1978,  the  U.S.- 
based  automakers  are  working  toward  a 
1983  model  run  with  70%  small  cars.  Added 
Praser.  "Continued  unbridled  expansion  of 
the  import  share  threatens  this  remarkable 
five-year  transition  program." 

Praser  also  called  for  cutting  interest 
rates,  tax  credits  on  the  purchase  of  fuel-ef- 
ficient domestic  cars,  a  bounty  to  scrap  old 
cars,  improvements  in  the  trade  readjust- 
ment allowance  system  to  include  parts 
workers  and  improve  training  programs,  and 
tax  incentives  for  investments  in  fuel-effi- 
cient car  production. 

The  American  auto  indusry  finds  itself  a 
victim,  in  part,  not  of  labor's  demands  but 
of  its  own  past  record  of  substituting  short- 
term  gains  for  long-term  needs. 

While  Japanese  automakers  started  with  a 
newer  industrial  base  and  continued  to  pour 
profits  into  new  technology  and  new  fac- 
tories to  meet  the  changing  market.  North 
American  firms  were  passing  out  high  divi- 
dends to  stockholders  and  falling  behind  in 
research  and  development. 

"Aging  plants,  reduced  research  budgets, 
the  energy  crisis,  and  planning  mistakes  by 
business  and  government"  are  blamed  for 
the  crisis  by  Theodore  St.  Antoine,  Universi- 
ty of  Michigan  law  professor  and  labor 
exi)ert. 

"The  great  source  of  Japanese  advantage 
is  structural,"  adds  Neil  Goldschmidt,  out- 
going Secretary  of  TransporUtion,  in  a  new 
report  on  the  U.S.  auto  industry.  He  cites 
Japanese  "process  and  product  technology 
which  yield  major  productivity  gains  .  .  . 
We  should  not  point  to  labor  in  this  country 
as  the  sole  cause  of  the  problem,  nor  look  to 
them  solely  as  the  solution,"  he  says. 

The  Big  3  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  UAW  urg- 
ings  that  they  compete  in  the  small  car  seg- 
ment of  the  market— investing  more  re- 
sources into  retooling  for  more  fuel-efficient 
vehicles.  When  the  sudden,  unexpected 
shift  in  the  market  occurred  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Iranian  revolution  and  the  re- 
sultant long  gas  lines,  the  domestic  auto  in- 
dustry was  cranking  out  gas  guzzlers  and 
paying  high  dividends  to  shareholders  in- 
stead. 

Prom  1973-79.  OM.  Ford,  and  Chrysler 
paid  SI 2.7  billion  in  dividends  to  sharehold- 
ers. Had  only  half  that  money  been  invested 
instead,  they  could  have  bought  20  complete 
sets  of  machine  tools  to  build  new  engines. 
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The  current  crisis  is  unprecedented  and 
no  one  argues  that  the  $80  billion-plus  it 
will  take  to  retool  could  have  come  from 
dividends— that's  why  the  UAW  argues  for  a 
progressive  program  of  capital  formation  to 
help  accomplish  the  task.  But  the  industry 
could  have  gotten  off  to  a  head  start  by 
using  its  available  resources  over  the  years 
on  a  regular  basis  to  update  plants  and  ma- 
chinery so  the  gap  would  not  have  been  so 
great  when  the  market  suddenly  shifted. 

To  make  up  for  its  past  failures,  the  auto 
industry  now  must  go  ahead  with  a  retool- 
ing program.  And  to  pay  for  this,  it  seeks 
more  worker  sacrifices. 

To  the  Dan  Rotars  and  the  Armintery 
Sullivans,  it  will  argue  that  compensation 
costs  must  be  brought  more  in  line  with 
other  workers  here  and  abroad. 

Wage  cuts  would  mean  an  even  sharper 
drop  in  purchasing  power  for  Rotar,  who  re- 
cently got  an  OK  for  a  new  car  loan  but  has 
put  off  buying  one. 

On  his  weekly  $285  take-home  pay,  he 
must  budget  nearly  $100  a  week  for  food, 
and  $385  for  monthly  mortgage  payments 
on  his  modest,  three-bedroom  home.  "I  just 
can't  afford  $160-a-month  payments  for  a 
new  car,"  he  says. 

While  it  now  takes  a  U.S.  worker  the 
equivalent  of  700  hours  of  straight-time  pay 
to  buy  a  Dodge  Omni,  it  takes  a  Japanese 
auto  worker  1,150  hours  of  straight-time 
work  to  buy  a  comparably  equipped  Toyota. 
Compensation  runs  about  $7  an  hour  less 
than  here. 

Visiting  a  Pord  Piesta  plant  in  Spain, 
UAW  Vice-President  Don  Ephlin  observed  a 
tiny  employee  parking  lot,  and  noted  that 
Spanish  workers  obviously  couldn't  afford 
to  buy  what  they  build. 

Such  examples  prove  that  the  wage  gap 
between  U.S.  and  foreign  auto  workers  does 
need  to  be  reduced— but  from  the  other  di- 
rection: by  bringing  foreign  workers'  wages 
up  and  improving  their  working  conditions. 
As  things  now  stand,  unbridled  multination- 
als can  move  plants  to  Spain  or  Latin  Amer- 
ica where  wages  are  low  or  health-and- 
safety  laws  weak. 

Playing  off  worker  against  worker  also 
can  take  place  at  home,  when  companies 
seek  out  low-wage  areas  for  new  plants,  or 
use  labor-law  loopholes  to  fight  unionism. 
Such  practices  maintain  a  wage  gap  between 
union  and  non-union  workers  and  between 
auto  and  some  other  industrial  workers  (a 
gap  which  is  less  than  it  was  40  years  ago). 
The  way  to  bridge  it  is  not  to  lower  our 
wages,  but  to  improve  their  income. 

Because  this  means  redistributing  income 
from  the  wealthy  to  workers,  multinationals 
resist  it.  The  UAW,  however,  is  fighting 
back— by  helping  foreign  unions  to  organize 
and  bargain  higher  wages,  and  by  working 
at  home  to  reform  labor  laws  and  organize 
more  workers. 

The  other  half  of  the  current  corporate 
line  is  that  American  workers— those  in  auto 
and  other  industries— aren't  working  hard 
enough  to  deserve  their  high  wages. 

The  "productivity  rate"  used  by  econo- 
mists describes  the  radio  of  output  of  goods 
and  services  to  the  number  of  hours  worked 
in  the  private  business  sector.  It  can  drop 
for  a  number  of  reasons — using  workers  and 
tools  inefficiently,  or  using  worn-out  equip- 
ment or  old  technology.  In  other  words,  as 
economist  Robert  Zager  wrote  in  the  New 
York  Times  Sept.  24.  1980.  it  measures  "not 
how  productive  workers  are,  but  how  pro- 
ductively employers  use  them. " 

But  even  using  the  imperfect  definition  of 
productivity,  the  U.S.  manufacturing  Indus- 
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try   remains   the   most   productive   in   the 
world. 

"On  a  scale  of  100,  with  American  produc- 
tivity at  that  figure.  Western  European 
output  is  about  90.  and  Japanese  output  is 
about  70, "  reports  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan's St.  Antoine. 

What  about  auto?  Using  1967  as  an  index 
of  100.  output  per  hours  paid  in  the  Ameri- 
can motor  vehicle  and  equipment  industry, 
correcting  for  quality,  rose  from  66.9  in  1958 
to  138  in  1979,  reports  the  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Labor.  In  the  auto  industry,  productivity 
has  risen  at  an  annual  average  rate  of  3.2 
percent  over  the  past  decade. 

Armintery  Sullivan,  who  sits  at  home 
nights  cutting  out  patterns  for  her  family's 
clothing,  wants  a  healthy  industry  and  ade- 
quate wages,  so  her  daughter  won't  have  to 
drop  out  of  college,  and  so  the  family  can 
resume  its  occasional  weekend  trips. 

And  Dan  Rotar,  who  keeps  putting  off 
buying  a  new  car,  needs  a  productive  indus- 
try so  that  his  purchasing  power  doesn't 
drop  even  lower,  and  so  that  he  can  afford 
to  but  what  he  builds. 

But  they  and  other  workers  have  already 
sacrificed,  with  lower  real  spendable  earn- 
ings, higher  unemployment,  skyrocketing 
Interest  payments,  and  other  economic  cut- 
backs to  subsidize  the  errors  of  their  em- 
ployers. 

No  matter  how  hard  corporations  and 
their  spokesmen  in  the  press  use  trick  mir- 
rors to  portray  them  as  overpaid  and  afflu- 
ent, they  know  differently.  And  their  re- 
sponse is  getting  clearer:  "We've  done  our 
share.  Now  you  do  yours." 

Are  Workehs  Really  Overpaid? 

Q.  Everywhere  I  look  someone's  saying 
cut  our  wages.  The  other  day.  for  example. 
Prof.  Lester  Thurow  said  it  would  take  a  4 
percent  pay  cut  to  get  the  country  moving 
again.  Are  workers  really  getting  too  much 
money? 

A.  No.  Overall,  the  purchasing  power  of 
American  workers  is  dropping  when  you 
compare  wage  increases  to  inflation.  Prices 
rose  12.7  percent  last  year  but  wages  went 
up  only  9  percent.  Even  over  the  long  haul, 
workers  are  getting  less  in  real  spendable 
earnings  than  in  1967. 

Q.  But  aren't  aMto  workers  a  special  case? 
They  keep  saying  we're  rich,  relatively 
speaking,  and  can  afford  to  sacrifice  the 
most. 

A.  The  folks  who  want  to  cut  our  pay  are 
using  mirrors.  They  compare  our  wages  only 
to  those  paid  in  the  manufacturing  sector. 
But  when  you  compare  an  auto  worker's 
annual  wages  to  U.S.  family  income,  for  the 
whole  range  of  occupations,  we're  not  get- 
ting rich. 

Q.  How  do  we  compare? 

A.  If  you  worked  under  the  UAW  pattern 
at  GM  or  Pord  in  1979  for  40  hours  a  week, 
you  got  $19,157  before  taxes.  The  median 
income  of  U.S.  families,  before  taxes,  was 
$19,684,  or  about  $500  more.  Even  the  gov- 
ernment admits  that  what  we  make  is  not 
enough  to  support  an  urban  family  of  four 
on  a  "modest"  standard  of  living,  which 
costs  $20,517.  Unless  you've  got  additional 
income  coming  in  from  somewhere,  you're 
not  doing  that  well. 

Q.  Just  a  minute.  What  about  fringe  bene- 
fits? 

A.  That  adds  some  more.  But  aren't  we  en- 
titled to  vacation  time  or  health  insurance 
just  as  much  as  our  boss  is?  If  management 
would  listen  to  us  and  back  a  public  health- 
insurance  plan  like  Canada's,  that  portion 
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of  labor  costs  to  the  corporations  represent- 
ed by  Insurance  premiums  would  plunge,  as 
doctors  and  hospital  costs  came  under  con- 
trol. GM,  Pord,  and  Chrysler  have  to  pay 
far  less  for  such  benefits  for  their  workers 
in  Canada. 

Q.  Still,  we  do  make  more  than  many 
other  workers.  And  some  p>eople  claim  this 
creates  a  "two-tiered"  society— high-income 
auto  workers  and  low-income  toymakers,  for 
example.  Don't  things  like  our  COLA  create 
a  gap  between  us  and  them? 

A.  The  real  two-tiered  society  consists  of 
the  wealthy  on  the  top  tier  and  the  workers 
on  the  bottom.  The  gap  between  what  a 
typical  General  Motors  officer  or  director 
gets  and  what  we  earn  is  over  $165  an  hour, 
while  the  gap  between  our  wages  and  manu- 
facturing wages  as  a  whole  is  just  $3  an 
hour.  It's  not  a  question  of  lowering  our 
wages  to  those  paid  other  workers— but  of 
finding  a  way  to  raise  all  workers'  income  to 
narrow  the  huge  gap  between  what  workers 
get  and  bosses  get. 

Q.  How  can  we  start? 

A.  Eliminate  the  means  by  which  Big 
Business  maintains  low-wage  industries  and 
regions.  Take  "right  to  work"  laws,  for  ex- 
ample. They  keep  unions  weak,  so  that  in 
Mississippi,  the  average  pay  in  1979  was 
$10,410.  We  need  labor-law  reform,  to  close 
the  loopholes  by  which  Big  Business  can 
stave  off  unions,  like  J.  P.  Stevens  did  for  17 
years.  We  need  to  organize  workers  every- 
where. Finally,  we  need  new  economic  poli- 
cies for  the  country,  such  as  a  more  progres- 
sive tax  system,  to  reduce  income  inequal- 
ity. Taxes  should  be  paid  on  earnings  from 
capital  the  same  as  earnings  from  latK>r. 

Q.  None  of  what  you  say  jibes  with  what  I 
hear  on  talk  shows  or  read  in  the  par>ers. 
They  say  our  wages  and  benefits  are  pricing 
us  out  of  the  auto  market,  and  that  our  pro- 
ductivity is  down. 

A.  They're  wrong.  The  percentage  of  labor 
costs  to  total  costs  in  the  U.S.  auto  industry 
has  stayed  about  the  same  over  the  last  20 
years.  Even  Pord  President  Phillip  Caldwell 
says  the  U.S.  auto  industry  is  a  "low-cost 
producer"  compared  to  most  areas  of  the 
world.  Last  year,  new  car  prices,  adjusted 
for  quality  improvements,  rose  8.6  percent 
(U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Jan.  5,  1981). 
less  than  the  inflation  rate.  What  really 
hurt  car  sales  were  high  interest  rates  that 
made  it  hard  to  afford  new-car  loans,  and 
the  overall  drop  in  workers'  purchasing 
power.  People  didn't  have  money  to  buy 
cars,  and  the  government  failed  to  provide 
incentives  to  help. 

Q.  F*ine  and  good.  Still,  wouldn't  sacrific- 
ing some  of  our  wages  help  us  compete  with 
the  imports? 

A.  That's  the  other  part  of  the  Big  Busi- 
ness mirror  trick.  They  point  to  lower  wages 
in  Japan,  and  blame  labor  costs  here  for 
their  problems,  saying  we  ought  to  make 
sacrifices  through  wage  cuts.  They  should 
be  pointing  to  their  past  failure  to  invest 
more  restructuring  the  auto  industry.  They 
would  like  to  bridge  the  "labor  cost  gap"  by 
lowering  our  wages.  Instead,  we  need  to 
modernize  our  industry,  and  help  foreign 
workers  raise  their  wages.  Incidentally, 
hourly  labor  costs  in  the  U.S.  ($17.68)  are 
lower  than  in  auto  plants  in  West  Germany 
($19.14)  and  Belgium  ($18.42). 

Q.  But  you  haven't  answered  my  question 
about  productivity.  I  hear  it's  going  down. 

A.  Since  the  1950s,  productivity  in  the 
auto  industry  has  risen  an  average  of  3.2 
percent  a  year— higher  than  the  national 
average.  Output  per  hour  paid  in  the  motor 
vehicle  and  equipment  industry,  correcting 
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for  quality,  rose,  on  an  index  of  100  (1967), 
from  66.9  in  1958  to  138  in  1979.  And  re- 
member, productivity  doesn't  measure  how 
hard  an  individual  worker  works:  it  meas- 
ures total  output  per  hour  worked.  When  a 
company  pays  overhead  while  the  line  goes 
down  for  a  week  or  two,  of  if  you're  using 
old  tools  and  equipment  that  breaks  down, 
or  if  work  is  inefficiently  organized,  then 
productivity  will  fall.  Productivity  in  the 
U.S.  auto  industry  is  the  highest  in  the 
world.  But  other  countries  are  catching  up. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Because  countries  like  Japan  have  in- 
vested huge  sums  in  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment. While  70  percent  of  U.S.  machine 
tools  are  at  least  10  years  old,  the  figure  is 
only  41  percent  in  Japan  (American  Iiiachin- 
ist  magazine).  And  while  the  percentage  of 
scientists  in  the  labor  force  engaged  in  re- 
search and  development  grew  by  62  percent 
in  Japan,  1968-78,  it  fell  by  13  percent  in 
the  U.S.  (National  Science  Board). 

Q.  But  I  though  we'd  been  investing,  too. 

A.  Not  enough.  U.S.  corporations  in  the 
1970s  were  so  concerned  with  paying  off 
shareholders,  that  they  held  back  on  ade- 
quate investment  to  retool  for  smaller  cars. 
Between  1973,  when  the  energy  crisis  began, 
and  1979  the  Big  Three  auto  firms  paid  off 
stockholders  $12.7  billion  in  case  dividends. 
(That's  an  average  of  $2,241  from  each  Big 
Three  worker  each  year!)  Had  stockholders 
been  happy  with  just  half  of  that,  the  Big 
Three  could  have  bought  at  least  20  com- 
plete sets  of  machine  tools  needed  to  build 
new  kinds  of  engines.  E>ven  in  1979,  while 
manufacturers  as  a  whole  were  paying  a  33 
percent  dividend  rate,  the  motor  vehicle  and 
equipment  industry  continued  to  pass  out 
cash  dividends  at  a  rate  of  54.4  percent  of 
after-tax  profits. 

Q.  What  can  we  do? 

A.  Pirst,  resist  those  who  try  to  portray  us 
as  being  better  off  then  we  are  and  seek  to 
cut  our  wages.  Second,  demand  worker 
input  into  decision-making,  corpwrate  ac- 
countability, and  democratic  national  plan- 
ning so  that  rebuilding  America's  auto  in- 
dustry will  benefit  us  all— not  just  a  few. 
National  planning  could  also  help  mitigate 
the  effects  of  plant  closings.  Third,  we  must 
continue  to  help  unions  abroad  bring  up  the 
wages  of  auto  workers  everywhere— so  the 
multinationals  can't  play  off  one  country's 
workers  against  another. 

Q.  That  all  sounds  terribly  idealistic. 
Can't  you  offer  something  more  concrete? 

A.  Admittedly,  these  are  long-range  goals. 
But  they're  attainable  if  we  keep  pressing 
forward.  In  the  meantime,  we  need  tempo- 
rary restraints  on  high-penetration  imports 
to  protect  jobs  while  the  auto  industry  con- 
tinues to  retool  for  smaller  cars.  We  need 
local-content  laws  to  require  foreign  car- 
makers to  build  here  what  they  sell  here. 
Por  workers,  such  programs  will  mean  more 
jobs:  for  taxpayers,  it'll  mean  that  less  of 
their  taxes  will  go  to  support  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  Finally,  we  can  all  become 
volunteer  organizers  for  the  labor  move- 
ment. By  helping  nonunion  workers  orga- 
nize, all  of  us  will  benefit.* 
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•  Mr.    ASPIN.    Mr.    Speaker.    Rock 
County,  in  the  western  end  of  my  con- 
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gressional    district,    has   been    having 
some  curious  problems  of  late. 

Rock  County  finds  itself  on  the 
verge  of  losing  air  transpoilation  it 
wants  and  gaining  nuclear  waste  trans- 
poilation it  could  do  without. 

LOSUIC  AIB  SEBVICE 

Rock  County  Airport  is  the  third 
busiest  airport  in  Wisconsin.  That  is 
right:  only  Milwaukee  and  Madison 
exceed  Rock  County  in  the  number  of 
flights  coming  and  going  each  day. 

Pew  people  realize  how  busy  the  air- 
port is  because  the  majority  of  flights 
do  not  involve  commercial  airlines. 
Most  are  made  by  aircraft  associated 
with  General  Motors,  Parker  Pen.  the 
Beloit  Corp..  Freeman  Shoe  Co.,  and 
other  industries  that  fly  people  and 
products  in  and  out  of  the  airport 
every  day.  The  airport  is  a  lot  bigger 
and  a  lot  more  important  than  many 
of  us  might  think. 

WILL  ROCK  COUNTT  SURVIVE  WITHHtAWAL? 

On  January  16,  Republic  Airlines, 
the  airline  serving  Rock  County  Air- 
port, wrote  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  that  it  wanted  to  stop  service 
here  by  April  16. 

Under  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act 
of  1978,  the  airport  is  guaranteed  at 
least  two  flights  a  day  to  and  from 
Chicago.  Republic  claims  that  it  has 
been  averaging  five  passengers  or 
fewer  on  each  flight.  Even  with  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  Federal  Government. 
Republic  claims  it  is  losing  money  on 
its  Rock  Coimty  operation. 

After  learning  of  Republic's  plans.  I 
called  a  meeting  at  the  airport  with 
representatives  of  the  CAB,  the  Wis- 
consin Biu'eau  of  Aeronautics  and 
local  industries,  travel  agencies,  and 
Government.  As  the  CAB  representa- 
tive explained,  we  cannot  stop  Repub- 
lic's withdrawal:  but  Republic  can  not 
go  imtil  there  is  a  new  airline  serving 
Rock  County— and  we  can  have  a  say 
in  the  selection  of  that  airline.  The 
CAB  has  the  final  authority,  under 
the  Air  Deregulation  Act.  to  name  a 
replacement  airline  in  a  community 
receiving  a  Federal  subsidy  for  com- 
mercial air  service. 

In  order  to  supply  that  local  input.  I 
called  together  a  special  airport  com- 
mittee made  up  of  20  people  from 
local  industries  and  Government. 

IXtCAL  ACTION 

The  committee  was  briefed  by  Re- 
public Airlines  on  why  it  wants  to 
leave  Rock  County.  We  wanted  to 
leam  why  Republic  failed  here  so  we 
could  avoid  the  same  problems  with  a 
new  airline. 

Por  the  second  meeting.  I  invited  a 
gentleman  from  Jamestown.  N.  Dak., 
which  earlier  lost  its  major  airline. 
Northwest,  to  explain  how  Jamestown 
made  its  case  to  the  CAB. 

There  is  one  good  piece  of  news 
about  Republic's  pullout— its  timing. 
The  c»unty  is  in  the  midst  of  updating 
the  airport's  master  plan  to  determine 
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the  maintenance  needs  for  the  next 
several  years.  To  do  this,  the  county 
will  soon  hire  a  consultant.  Much  of 
the  data  generated  by  this  consultant 
will  help  us  in  determining  what  kind 
of  replacement  airline  would  be  best 
for  Rock  County.  County  Administra- 
tor Charles  Hetrick  is  working  closely 
with  the  airport  committee  so  that  we 
can  kill  two  birds  with  this  one 
consultant's  report. 

THI  rUTXntK  MAY  BE  BRIGHTKR 

We  may  come  away  from  all  this 
with  better  service  at  Rock  County 
Airport.  Two  of  the  biggest  complaints 
in  the  past  were  that  Republic  did  not 
stop  in  Janesville  often  enough,  and 
that  the  two  flights  each  day  were 
scheduled  at  poor  times  for  connecting 
flights  in  Chicago.  We  are  hoping  that 
the  replacement  airline  wiU  give  us 
more  service— additional  flights,  at 
better  times,  to  more  cities. 

Until  a  new  airline  is  named  by  the 
CAB,  Republic  will  have  to  stop  at  the 
Rock  County  Airport.  We  hope  to 
have  our  report  submitted  to  the  CAB 
sometime  this  summer,  and  we  expect 
a  new  airline  to  be  named  later  this 
year.  If  you  have  any  comments  or 
suggestions  about  the  kind  of  air  serv- 
ice we  should  be  aiming  for,  please  let 
me  know  and  I  will  share  it  with  the 
other  special  airport  committee  mem- 
bers. 

WOChEAK  WASTK 

Will  highly  radioactive,  spent  nucle- 
ar fuel  be  driven  through  Rock 
County  in  the  future?  That  is  a  real 
possibility. 

I  was  first  asked  about  radioactive 
waste  passing  through  Rock  County 
by  Janesville  City  Manager  Phil 
Deaton  in  the  fall  of  1979.  He  came  to 
me  because  a  number  of  Janesville 
residents  had  asked  him  and  city  coun- 
cil members  if  radioactive  waste  was 
being  transported  through  the  county; 
and,  if  it  was,  what  routes  were  being 
used. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
(NRC)  told  me  there  had  been  eight 
shipments  of  spent  nuclear  fuel— the 
waste  product  from  nuclear  power- 
plants— from  1977  to  1979  through 
Rock  County.  After  further  question- 
ing, I  was  able  to  determine  that  the 
spent  nuclear  fuel  had  been  transport- 
ed down  1-90  from  the  Genoa  nuclear 
plant  near  La  Crosse  to  a  storage  site 
in  Illinois. 

I  asked  the  NRC  to  meet  with  Janes- 
ville officials  and  me  last  spring  to  dis- 
cuss the  safety  procedures.  We  did  not 
like  what  we  were  told. 

WHAT  YOD  DOH'T  KMOW  CAH'T  HTJKT  YOD! 

The  NRC  officials  went  to  great 
lengths  to  convince  us  that  the  waste 
was  being  transported  in  safe  contain- 
ers. What  bothered  us  more  than  any- 
thing else  was  the  fact  that  local  offi- 
cials were  never  notified  in  advance  of 
shipments  through  Rock  County. 
What   if   there   is   an   accident?   The 
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NRC  said  the  State  patrol  knew  about 
the  shipments  and  that  was  all  that 
was  needed.  I  could  not  accept  that. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion was  in  the  midst  of  developing 
new  rules  for  moving  hazardous 
wastes,  nuclear  and  otherwise.  I 
shared  a  copy  of  the  rules  with  Janes- 
ville officials. 

City  council  member  Nancy  Stabb 
recommended  changes.  I  then  asked 
the  DOT  to:  First,  permit  local  units 
of  government  to  have  a  say  in  the  se- 
lection of  routes  used  for  transporting 
nuclear  waste;  second,  require  advance 
notification  of  shipments  be  given 
local  police  or  emergency  services;  and, 
third,  provide  emergency  persoruiel  in 
those  communities  with  training  so 
they  would  know  what  to  do  in  the 
event  of  an  accident. 

LOCAL  INPUT  DOES  MAKE  A  DIFTERENCE 

The  final  DOT  rules  were  a  vast  im- 
provement although  they  did  not  con- 
tain precisely  the  changes  we  had 
asked  for. 

The  DOT  rules  now  require  States 
to  hear  from  locsJ  communities  before 
deciding  on  routes  for  radioactive 
wastes.  The  DOT  has  also  developed  a 
comprehensive  training  program  for 
local  emergency  officials.  And  it  looks 
like  the  third  point— the  one  consid- 
ered most  important  by  many  local  of- 
ficials—will also  soon  be  taken  care  of. 
The  NRC  is  proposing  that  Governors 
be  told  of  nuclear  waste  shipments  4 
days  in  advance.  The  Governors  would 
have  authority  to  notify  local  officials, 
and  we  will  have  to  make  sure  that  our 
Governor  agrees  to  do  this. 

WHERE  IS  THE  NUCLEAR  WASTE  BEING  TAKEN? 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  from  Wisconsin  used  to  be 
transported  to  a  holding  site  in  Illi- 
nois. Our  neighbor  to  the  south  did 
not  like  being  a  depository  for  nuclear 
waste  from  throughout  the  country, 
and  has  now  banned  the  shipment  of 
any  spent  nuclear  fuel  from  other 
States  to  their  disposal  site  at  Morris, 

m. 

Since  there  are  no  other  disposal 
sites  available,  spent  nuclear  fuel  is 
not  being  transported  anywhere— 
except  for  military  purposes— at  this 
time. 

This  leads  us  to  the  next  big  prob- 
lem. Where  are  we  going  to  store  all  of 
the  spent  fuel  being  produced  by  our 
commercial  nuclear  plants?  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Elnergy  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  finding  a  suitable  disposal 
site.  Wisconsin  is  being  considered— 
because  of  our  rock  formations  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  Many 
other  States  are  also  being  looked  at. 
Supposedly,  the  selection  is  3  to  4 
years  off,  but  Wisconsin  is  already 
gearing  up  to  fight  the  feds  if  the 
finger  is  pointed  our  way. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

As  you  know,  GM  is  retooling  the 
Janesville  plant  for  the  production  of 
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front-wheel  drive  cars.  That  assures 
that  thousands  of  jobs  will  remain  in 
the  area.  While  that  is  good  news,  we 
have  to  ask— is  it  good  for  any  commu- 
nity's economy  to  depend  so  heavily 
on  any  one  industry  or  plant? 

WHAT  IS  ACAP? 

Because  of  the  slump  in  auto  sales, 
and  the  dramatic  effect  this  slump 
had  on  auto-producing  communities. 
President  Carter  last  year  organized 
the  auto  community  assistance  pro- 
gram (ACAP).  Administered  by  the 
U.S.  Economic  E>evelopment  Adminis- 
tration (EDA),  this  program  was  in- 
tended to  help  auto-producing  commu- 
nities diminish  their  dependence  on 
the  auto  industry. 

Because  Rock  County  in  Wisconsin, 
and  Boone  and  Winnebago  Counties  in 
Illinois  are  similar  in  their  economic 
makeup,  the  three  counties  joined  to- 
gether in  the  Rock  Valley  Economic 
Development  Commission  (RVEDC). 
The  three  counties  are  linked  to  the 
auto  industry  not  only  by  the  GM 
plant  in  Janesville,  but  also  by  the 
Chrysler  plant  in  Belvidere. 

So  Washington  awarded  the  RVEDC 
a  $100,000  grant  to  study  the  three- 
county  economy. 

WILL  $100,000  IN  PLANNING  LEAD  TO  A  GOLD 
MINE? 

When  President  Carter  created 
ACAP,  he  hoped  to  follow  the  plan- 
ning grants  with  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion to  carry  out  some  of  the  plans 
outlined  for  these  communities.  With 
the  new  emphasis  on  belt-tightening 
in  Washington,  these  funds  have  been 
drastically  cut.  That  is  not  necessarily 
all  bad.  however. 

It  would  be  nice  if  Rock  County 
could  apply  for  funds  to  build  a  new 
interchange  off  1-90  between  Beloit 
and  Janesville.  And  it  would  be  nice  if 
the  county  could  get  a  grant  to  make 
needed  repairs  to  the  runways  at  the 
Rock  County  Airport.  However,  even 
without  the  funds  for  these  capital  im- 
provements. Rock  County  will  be  fur- 
ther ahead  than  it  was  before  the 
ACAP  study  started.  Why?  Because 
the  ACAP  study  will  tell  us  what  capi- 
tal improvements  are  going  to  give  us 
the  most  return  for  our  money  in 
terms  of  jobs.  It  will  also  tell  us  how 
we  can  keep  industries  already  in  Rock 
County  happy  so  that  when  they  need 
to  expand,  they  will  expand  here.  The 
ACAP  study  is  a  massive  planning 
effort  that  Rock  County  could  not 
have  funded  on  its  own,  but  from 
which  we  will  reap  benefits  for  years 
to  come. 

IS  THERE  LIPE  AFTER  ACAP? 

Rock  County  has  been  concerned 
with  economic  development  for  years. 
Your  county  board  was  one  of  the  first 
in  the  State  to  form  an  overall  eco- 
nomic development  program  (OEDP) 
committee.  The  work  of  this  commit- 
tee, now  chaired  by  County  Supervisor 
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Dan  Efner  of  Beloit,  should  go  on  long 
after  the  ACAP  study  is  completed. 

Good  economic  growth  planning  has 
resulted  in  the  strong  industrial-agri- 
cultural base  of  Rock  County  today.  If 
the  county  continues  to  look  to  the 
future,  and  uses  the  information  avail- 
able from  such  programs  as  ACAP, 
this  base  will  grow  stronger  still.* 
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OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
we  have  had  considerable  success  ad- 
vancing a  number  of  projects  of  con- 
cern to  the  residents  of  Lake  Geneva, 
in  the  middle  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. But  we  have  also  had  consider- 
able difficulty  dealing  with  sewer 
funds  because  of  the  propensity  of  the 
State  to  try  to  change  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  the  game. 

Lake  Geneva  has  been  playing  ball 
with  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  for  years.  But  now 
the  DNR  wants  to  take  its  ball  and  go 
home— taking  millions  of  dollars  in 
Lake  Geneva  sewer  funds  with  it.  This 
affects  everyone  in  Lake  Geneva. 

Back  in  1972  Congress  passed  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  That  legislation  re- 
quired all  communities  to  improve 
their  sewage  treatment  by  1983.  It  pro- 
vided money  to  help  pay  for  sewer  im- 
provements. However,  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA),  al- 
lowed each  State  to  develop  its  own 
system  for  distributing  the  limited 
funds  available  for  new  sewer  plants. 

STARTING  THE  GAME 

Under  the  Wisconsin  priority 
system,  a  community  receives  a  score 
based  on  six  factors  including  the  com- 
munity's population,  the  threat  to 
health  from  the  current  sewage  plant, 
and  the  treatment  level  at  the  current 
plant. 

Lake  Geneva  received  a  score  from 
the  DNR  after  its  application  was  re- 
ceived in  1977.  Lake  Geneva's  need  for 
a  new  plant  was  quite  evident,  and  the 
community  immediately  moved  into 
the  top  20  communities  waiting  for 
the  Federal  funds. 

Lake  Geneva  has  been  stuck  at  first 
base  ever  since  then.  The  game  has 
been  delayed  primarily  because  of  con- 
tinuous stalling  tactics  coming  from 
the  DNR.  All  along  the  way,  as  the 
DNR  has  imposed  new  requirements. 
Lake  Geneva  has  cooperated  and 
played  ball. 

First,  DNR  asked  Lake  Geneva  to 
study  pollution  problems,  not  only  in 
the  city's  boundaries,  but  in  adjoining 
communities  as  well.  The  DNR  and 
EPA  thought  it  would  be  most  effi- 
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cient  if  one  new  sewer  plant  was  built 
to  serve  the  entire  eastern  end  of 
Geneva  Lake.  That  was  reasonable 
and  Lake  Geneva  agreed,  even 
thought  it  postponed  Lake  Geneva's 
cleanup  hopes. 

Next,  the  DNR  and  EPA  said  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  had  to 
be  completed  before  Lake  Geneva 
would  be  able  to  move  on  to  step  II,  or 
second  base.  This  environmental  study 
was  supposed  to  determine  the  effects 
of  building  one  or  more  sewer  plants 
in  the  Lake  Geneva  area,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  extending  sewer  pipes  into 
areas  not  already  served  by  the  sewer 
system. 

TIMEODT 

Like  Geneva  is  still  waiting  for  this 
study  to  be  completed.  But  now  the 
DNR  has  decided  to  change  the  rank- 
ing system. 

The  DNR  is  proposing  that  one  of 
the  six  factors  originally  used  to  give 
Lake  Geneva  its  rank  order  of  15th  be 
changed  in  such  a  way  that  Lake 
Geneva  wUl  drop  about  100  positions 
on  the  list  of  400  communities  waiting 
for  construction  funds.  The  DNR  esti- 
mates that  only  the  top  20  communi- 
ties have  any  hope  of  getting  any  of 
the  limited  Federal  funds.  Other  com- 
munities will  have  to  wait  for  Wiscon- 
sin fund  money,  which  pays  60  percent 
of  the  costs  of  building  a  new  sewer 
plant  compared  to  the  75-percent 
share  paid  by  Federal  funds. 

RULES  CHANGE 

I  do  not  like  it  when  someone 
changes  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
game.  Therefore,  I  am  opposing 
DNR's  proposed  change.  The  DNR 
proposal  has  not  l)ecome  final.  Public 
hearings  were  held  in  Madison  several 
weeks  ago  and  I  gave  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Board  a  list  of  modifications. 

I  am  suggesting  that  if  rule  changes 
are  necessary— which  many  times  they 
are— because  of  new  information  and 
data,  the  changes  should  only  apply  to 
communities  newly  seeking  Federal 
funds.  If  a  community  was  told  it  was 
in  line  to  receive  Federal  funds  and 
played  the  game  by  all  of  DNR's  rules 
for  years,  it  should  remain  in  position 
to  receive  those  funds. 

If  the  DNR  does  not  agree  to  back 
off,  I  will  ask  the  Federal  Government 
to  step  in.  We  are  Ulking  about  Feder- 
al funds,  and  I  don't  think  the  State 
DNR  should  have  complete  freedom  to 
give  and  take  these  funds. 

I  hope  we  will  have  this  whole 
matter  resolved  by  late  summer  so 
that  Lake  Geneva  can  move  to  second 
base  and  begin  the  design  work  on  the 
needed  plant.  The  faster  we  move  on 
to  third  base— the  construction 
phase— the  lower  the  construction 
costs  will  be  for  all  of  us. 

RAILROAD  ABAHDOirMEHT 

Things  looked  pretty  grim  for  our 
railroad  when  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western announced  it  wanted  to  stop 
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running  trains  from  Lake  Geneva  to 
Ringwood,  111. 

The  announcement  in  December 
1979  did  not  come  as  a  shock  to  resi- 
dents who  had  watched  train  service 
deteriorate  over  the  years.  However, 
the  move  forced  the  city  to  face  head 
on.  for  the  first  time,  the  prospect  of 
having  no  rail  service  for  either  busi- 
ness or  pleasure.  Would  the  city  be 
able  to  attract  new  industry  without  a 
railroad?  Would  energy  costs  in  the 
future  make  rail  passenger  service  to 
Chicago  a  necessity?  These  questions 
flashed  through  the  minds  of  your 
local  officials  and  forced  all  of  us  to 
scramble  to  keep  the  railroad  intact. 

The  first  thing  we  had  to  do  was  buy 
time.  If  no  one  objected  to  the  C.  & 
N.W.  announcement,  the  railroads' 
wishes  would  be  granted  automatically 
within  90  days  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  (ICC). 

Therefore,  a  number  of  parties  from 
both  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  filed  pro- 
tests with  the  ICC.  I  was  among  them. 
From  the  beginning  I  had  my  doubts 
that  we  could  keep  the  C.  &  N.W.  serv-. 
ice.  But  I  felt  it  was  important  to  fight 
to  help  the  service  in  order  to  buy 
time  for  Lake  Geneva  to  look  at  alter- 
natives. 

The  C.  &  N.W.  said  it  was  losing 
money  on  the  line  and  that  the 
number  of  cars  carried  over  the  track 
had  been  decreasing  in  recent  yean. 
Only  33  carloads  were  handled  in  1»77. 
30  in  1978,  and  24  carloads  in  1979. 

Users  of  this  line,  which  included 
the  Burlington  Consumer  Cooperative 
in  Genoa  City,  Dunn  Lumber  Co.  in 
Lake  Geneva,  and  Hal  Stone  Products 
of  Lake  Geneva,  countered  that  the  C. 
&  N.W.  had  often  failed  to  provide  raU 
cars  when  they  were  needed  and  re- 
quested, which  resulted  in  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  shipments  over  the 
line. 

The  users  and  the  Geneva  Lake  Area 
Joint  Transit  Committee  (GLAJTC) 
also  contested  the  amount  of  money 
the  C.  &  N.W.  said  it  lost  on  the  line. 
I  protested  the  abandonment  for 
these  reasons,  and  also  noted  that  the 
rail  line  is  critical  to  the  future  econo- 
my of  the  Lake  Geneva  area.  If  the 
line  were  abandoned.  Lake  Geneva 
would  not  be  able  to  compete  for  new 
industry  with  other  communities  that 
could  offer  rail  service.  I  also  pointed 
out  that  the  city  might  one  day  want 
to  resume  passenger  service  to  Chica- 
go. If  service  were  ended,  the  rail  cor- 
ridor could  be  sold.  It  would  cost  a 
prohibitive  amount  to  buy  the  corridor 
back  at  some  future  date. 

After  considering  all  of  the  written 
comments,  the  ICC  handed  down  a  de- 
cision last  August  29  permitting  the  C. 
&  N.W.  to  drop  service  on  the  line. 

That  decision  was  appealed  by  the 
Illinois  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Illinois  Legislative  Board  of  the 
United  Transportation  Union,  both  of 
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which  questioned  the  railroad's  loss 
claims.  The  real  reason  for  these  ap- 
peals was  to  buy  more  time. 

WHY  MORS  TIICX  ? 

While  the  ICC  was  considering  all 
these  claims  and  counter  claims,  the 
GLAJTC.  headed  by  Emil  Johnejack 
and  with  assistance  from  George 
Martin  and  other  chamber  of  com- 
merce members,  had  been  scurrying 
around  looking  for  funds  with  which 
to  buy  and  operate  the  line  locally. 

They  traveled  to  Madison  several 
times  to  discuss  a  rail  purchase  with 
officials  of  the  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Transportation  (DOT).  The  EKDT 
people  were  impressed  with  the  local 
determination  but  they  needed  evi- 
dence that  a  railroad  operation  in 
Lake  Geneva  could  survive. 

Documents  are  now  being  filed  with 
the  DOT  showing  how  this  rail  oper- 
ation can  work  under  the  guidance  of 
the  GLAJTC  people.  If  aU  the  paper- 
work is  submitted  and  accepted  by  the 
DOT,  that  State  agency  will  award 
GLAJTC  a  loan  to  buy  the  track  from 
the  C.  &  N.W.  GLAJTC  wlU  have  to 
pay  the  loan  back,  but  local  users  and 
civic  leaders  are  confident  that  a 
short-line  railroad  operation  here  can 
be  economically  successful  and  the 
loan  can  be  repaid.  Incidentally,  we 
have  had  a  successful  shortline  rail- 
road run  by  the  town  of  East  Troy  for 
decades. 

So,  what  started  out  to  be  a  sad 
story  looks  like  it  will  end  up  with  a 
happy  ending.  The  rail  line  is  not  lo- 
cally owned  yet,  but  with  all  the  par- 
ties at  the  local,  State,  and  Federal 
level  working  together  to  make  this 
dream  a  reality,  it  seems  unlikely  the 
project  will  fail. 

Sometimes  we  set  small  goals  for 
ourselves  and  find  that  we  achieve 
major  accomplishments.  That  seems 
to  be  the  case  in  Lake  Geneva. 

What  started  out  as  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  old  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
em  depot  has  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  development  corporation 
that  could  help  the  community  com- 
plete many  other  projects. 

THE  SMAIX  BECIHIflMr. 

I  was  contacted  by  chamber  of  com- 
merce members  and  the  Geneva  Lake 
Area  Joint  Transit  Commission 
(GLAJTC)  in  1979  and  asked  to  search 
for  funds  to  fix  up  the  train  depot. 
The  most  promising  funding  source 
appeared  to  be  the  U.S.  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  (EDA). 
This  agency  helps  communities  fund 
projects  that  will  create  new  jobs. 

While  rehabing  the  depot  would 
create  some  short-term  jobs,  it  would 
not  generate  enough  long-term  jobs  to 
make  the  project  attractive  to  EDA. 
So,  we  expanded  our  plans.  With  help 
from  some  planners  at  the  Southeast- 
em  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning 
Commission  (SEWRPC).  the  project 
grew  to  include  plans  for  the  whole 
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shopping  area  from  the  depot  to  the 
lakefront. 

Sally  Loveland.  a  consultant  from 
the  National  Development  Corp.,  ex- 
plained that  if  the  community  would 
form  a  development  corporation,  shop- 
owners  in  this  part  of  Lake  Geneva 
could  qualify  for  low  interest  business 
loans  from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration (SBA).  A  development  corpo- 
ration could  also  be  an  effective  agent 
for  attracting  new  industry  to  the 
Lake  Geneva  area. 

MORE  THAK  A  PRETTY  PACE 

Lake  Geneva  is  already  known  as  a 
wonderful  resort  community.  I  am 
happy  that  with  the  formation  of  the 
Geneva  Lake  Area  Development  Corp., 
the  city  will  soon  become  as  well 
known  for  its  conmiitment  to  indus- 
try.# 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  conmiittees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Recori)  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  31,  1981.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  I 
8:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil   Service,   Post   Office,   and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  677.  to  provide 
an  alternative  to  annualizing  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  on  Federal   re- 
tirement for  civil  service  annuitants. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  am. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  reau- 
thorization   for   food   and   agriculture 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

324  RusseU  Building 


Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed phaseout  of  the  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  800,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and 
1984  for  national  centers  for  health 
statistics  and  services,  research  and 
health  care  technology  programs,  na- 
tional research  service  awards,  and 
medical  libi-ary  assistance  programs. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  a  closed  business  meeting. 

S-407.  Capitol 
9:30  am. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  pro- 
grams of  the  pepartment  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
economic  and  statistical  analysis  pro- 
gram, U.S.  Census  Bureau,  National 
Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration,  and  the  Minority 
Business  Development  Agency.  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1982  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
strategic   minerals   and   materials   re- 
search policy  of  the  United  States. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


UMI 


March  SO,  1981 

Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's spending  reduction  propKtsals  for 
economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  budgetary  recommen- 
dations for  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Department 
of  Transportation. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for    the    Consumer    Product    Safety 
Commission. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To   resume   hearings   on   proposed   au- 
thorizations  for   fiscal   year   1982   for 
economic  assistance  programs. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Resolution 
20.  providing  for  television  and  radio 
broadcasting  of  Senate  Chamber  pro- 
ceedings. 

301  Russell  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  agri- 
cultural programs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

•Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Eklucation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

•Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  and  international  af- 
fairs programs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 

To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1982  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Raymond  A.  Peck,  Jr..  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To   resume   hearings   on   proposed   au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year   1982  for 
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the  Department  of  Energy,   focusing 
on  nuclear  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdIng 

APRIL  2 

8:00  am. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  pror>o6ed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Army  operations  and  mainte- 
nance programs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
reauthorizations  of  food  and  agricul- 
ture programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Ehiergy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission, 
the  Office  of  Conservation  and  Solar 
Energy  (building  energy  performance 
standards  and  appliance  standards 
programs),  and  the  Economic  Regula- 
tory Administration.  Department  of 
Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prop>osed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Eklucation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Gov- 
errmient  Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

357  Russell  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  health 
professions  block  grants,  and  preven- 
tive health  block  grants. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1982 
from  officials  of  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America,  Blinded  Veterans  Associ- 
ation. Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  and 
Noncommissioned  Officers  Associ- 
ation. 

457  Russell  Building 


5765 

10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  (or  U.S. 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  construction 
programs.  Department  of  Defeiue. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  (or   fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service 

S-146.  Capitol 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1982  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  (or  the  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
Department  of  Transportation. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 

E^virorunent  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  63,  pro- 
viding environmental  compliance  date 
extensions  for  steelmaking  facilities 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  facilitate 
modernization,  and  to  consider  other 
pending  calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's spending  reduction  proposals  for 
economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Henry  F.  Greene,  to  be  an  Associate 

Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 

District  of  Columbia. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 
S-407,  Capitol 
11:00  am. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1982 
from  AMVETS 

457  RusseU  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  (or  fiscal  year  1982 
for  agricultural  programs. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

•Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  programs  of  the  Departmoit  of 
Education. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


5766 

3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  national  se- 
curity  defense   programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

1233  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  certain  foreign  assistance 
programs. 

I         S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service.  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1982  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,   to  consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  3 
9:30  a.m.  . 

Judiciary  I 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation    of     the     Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Transportation  and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1982  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act. 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   strategic   petro- 
leum reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  U.S. 
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Customs  Service,  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Trade  RepresenUtive. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment      statistics      for      the 
month  of  March. 

2154  Raybum  Building 
12:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Economic  Growth,  Employment,  and  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  tax  In- 
centives to  increase  employment,  fo- 
cusing on  ways  to  Increase  the  level  of 
employment  by  reducing  the  addition- 
al labor  costs  Imposed  by  Federal 
taxes. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1982  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To   resume   hearings   on   proposed   au- 
thorizations  for   fiscal   year    1982   for 
the  Department  of  Energy,  focusing 
on  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion, and  alcohol  fuel  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  6 
8:00  ajn. 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense    establishment,    focusing    on 
Navy  posture. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  national  cli- 
mate program. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Energy   Conservation   and  Supply  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
programs     of     the     Department     of 
Energy  which  fall  within  the  subcom- 
mittee's Jurisdiction. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  Government  supervision  and 
monitoring  of  Indian  and  Federal  oil 
resources. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation    of     the     Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act,  focusing  on  the  grain  ele- 
vator bankruptcy  provisions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alchoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


UMI 


March  30,  1981 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Transportation  and  Related  Agencies 
Subconmilttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association  and  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation  (Conrail). 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  720,  authorizing 
additional  funds  for  the  Corporation 
for    Public    Broadcasting    for    fiscal 
years  1984,  1985,  and  1986. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
1:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
earthquake    hazards    reduction    pro- 
gram. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation    of    the    Bankruptcy 
Reform    Act.    focusing    on    personal 
bankruptcy  provisions. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

EF-100,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
conmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  international  or- 
ganizations. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  strategic  minerals  and  materials 
research  policy  of  the  United  States. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


March  30,  1981 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1982  for  U.S. 
Air  Force  construction  programs.  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1982  for  the 
General  Services  Administration 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To   resume   hearings   on   proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal   year   1982  for 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  and 
Special  Counsel,  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority,  Advisory  Conunission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Federal  Pay,  Com- 
mission on  Executive,  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Salaries,  and  the  President's 
Commission  on  Pension  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  8 

8:45  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  648, 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  certain  youth  programs  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  Training 
Act  (CETA). 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

9:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense    establishment,    focusing    on 
Navy  shipbuilding  programs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,     CouncU     on     Environmental 
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Quality,    and    the    U.S.    Regulatory 
Council. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Se- 
curity and  Exchange  Commission, 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive, Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  and  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Interiunent 
of  Civilians. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  799,  authorizing 
funds  for  certain  public  health  profes- 
sional  education   and   nurse   training 
programs     of     the     Department     of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  S. 
801.  authorizing   funds  through  Sep- 
tember   30,     1984    for    the    National 
Health  Service  Corps  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Govenmient  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States.  Federal  Elections  Commission, 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
Domestic  Policy  Staff,  U.S.  Tax  Court 
and  the  Committee  for  Purchase  From 
the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  720,  author- 
izing additional  funds  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  for  fiscal 
years  1984.  1985.  and  1986. 

224  RusseU  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  306,  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  specified 
hydroelectric  powerplants  at  various 
existing  water  projects. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion  20,   providing   for  television  and 
radio  broadcasting  of  Senate  Chamber 
proceedings. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 

APRIL  9 

8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
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for  the  defense  establishment,  focus- 
ing on  Navy  aircraft/weapons  procure- 
ment program. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearir^gs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  programs,  the 
Energy  Information  Administration. 
Naval  petroleum  reserve  programs, 
emergency  preparedness  and  gas  ra- 
tioning programs.  Department  of 
Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
Closed    business   meeting,    to   mark   up 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States. 

S-407,  Capitol 
•  Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  determine 
if  certain  energy  assistance  programs 
are  meeting  home  insulation  needs  of 
elderly  victims  of  extreme  heat  and 
cold. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  a.m.  ^  \' 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judid- 
ary  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral   Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  strategic  minerals  and  materials 
research  policy  of  the  United  States. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for  the   Domestic 
Volunteer  Services  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10  a.m. 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Guard 
and  Reserve  Forces  construction  pro- 
grams. Department  of  Defense. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  to  review  over- 
all budget  recommendations. 

8-138.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  the  sav- 
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ingB  bond  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Public  Debt. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Internation- 
al Investment  Survey  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Nation- 
al Security  Council,  and  the  Council 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   and   Mineral   Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To     continue     oversight     hearings,     in 
closed  session,  to  review  the  strategic 
minerals  and  materials  research  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

S-407.  Capitol 

APRIL  14 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
»  Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  16 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business    meeting,    to   consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  21 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Navy /Marine  Corps  procure- 
ment,   operations,    and    maintenance 
programs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Forest 
Service  programs,  the  Office  of  the 
Federal  Inspector  for  the  Alaska  Natu- 
ral Gas  Transportation  System,  and 
the  Peruisylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  In- 
ternational Conununication  Agency, 
and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency. 

S-146.  Capitol 
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Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation     of      the      Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
Lalx>r  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  sex  dis- 
crimination in  the  workplace. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year    1982   for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission. 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Feder- 
al Grain  Inspection  Service,  Office  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Agricultural 
Cooperative  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Sutjcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  certain  health 
maintenance  organizations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  NATO 
infrastructure/European   construction 
programs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments  relating   to   off-gas    provisions 
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(Sec.  301a).  and  on  all  aspects  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use 
Act  (Public  Law  95-620). 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  certain  development  and  re- 
gional programs  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

S-126.  Capitol 

APRIL  23 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Navy/Marine  Corps  manpow- 
er and  reserve  programs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service,  and  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  and  Constitution 
Subcommittees 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  158.  estab- 
lishing a  congressional  finding  and 
declaration  that  human  life  begins  at 
conception.  S.  583.  limiting  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  abortion,  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  17.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 18.  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 19,  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  unborn  children. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for   certain   social 
services  block  grants. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
•Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
amendments  relating  to  off-gas  provi- 
sions (sec.  301a).  and  on  all  aspects  of 
the   Powerplant   and    Industrial    Fuel 
Use  Act  (Public  Law  95-620). 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  cer- 
tain international  aid  programs  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   further 
the   proposed  revisions   to  the  State 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  24 

9:00  a.m. 

Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  and  Constitution 
Subcommittees 
To  continue  joint  hearings  on  S.  158.  es- 
tablishing a  congressional  finding  and 
declaration  that  human  life  begins  at 
conception.  S.  583.  limiting  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  abortion,  sind  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  17.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 18,  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 19,  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  unborn  children. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TransiJOrtation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    National 
Transportation  Safety  Board. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  contracting 
procedures  and  ijersonnel  policies. 

424  Russell  Building 

APRIL  28 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds   for  the  hazardous 
materials  transportation  program,  the 
natural   gas  pipeline  safety   program, 
and    the    hazardous    liquid    pipeline 
safety  program. 

235  Russell  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
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government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  edu- 
cational programs. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  con- 
tracting   procedures    and     personnel 
policies. 

424  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommitte 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
international   monetary   programs   of 
the  Department  of  Treasury. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Of fical  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank, 
and  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe.  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act 

457  Russell  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implemenUtion    of    the    Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Middle 
E^t/rapid  deployment  force  (RDF) 
construction  programs,  and  to  receive 
a  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  certain 
educational  programs. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  conser- 
vation and  solar  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Appropriations 

Bdilltary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  Middle  East/rapid  deployment 
force  (RDF)  construction  programs, 
and  to  receive  a  briefing  on  intelli- 
gence matters. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  30 

8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subconjmittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Navy  research  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  devel- 
opmental disabilities  program. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
multilateral  development  banks  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  4 

8:00  a.m. 
Appropriat  ions 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Air  Force  posture  programs. 
1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution    41.     proposed     constitutional 
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amendment    relating    to    alfirmative 
action. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To   resume    hearings   on    proposed   au- 
thorizations  for  fiscal   year   1982  for 
the    developmental    disabilities    pro- 
gram. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAYS 
10:00  a.m.  I 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1982  for  the 
Export-Import    Bank    of    the    United 
SUtes. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MAY  6 

9:00  a.m.  | 

Appropriations 

•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
•Appropriations 

•HUD  Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:15  a.m. 
Appropriations  I 

Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Air  Force  procurement  pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business 

235  Russell  Building 

MAY  7 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  defense  establishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  Air  Force  research 
and  development  programs. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
900  a.m.                                    i 

Appropriations  ' 

•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  fossil 
energy  programs,  domestic  energy 
supply  programs,  and  Federal  leasing. 
Department  of  Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
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9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    on    proposed    au- 
thorizations  for   fiscal   year   1982   for 
the  developmental  disabilities  program 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  certain  international  aid 
programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 

MAY  11 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation   for  authorizing   funds   for 
the  Developmental  Services  and  F^ili- 
ties  Construction  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

»4AY12 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Htiman  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Longshoremen 
and    Harbor    Workers    Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  protxised  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
international  security  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MAY  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Department  of  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
9:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
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defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Air  Force  manpower  and  re- 
serve programs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Longshoremen 
and    Harbor    Workers    Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  14 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
govenmient  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
international  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MAY  18 

8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony   on    Air    Force    operation    and 
maintenance  programs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

JUNEl 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  overall  intelligence  matters. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE2 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Indep)endent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE3 

9:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
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mony  on  programs  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE4 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

JUNES 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
E>efense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony   on    defense    intelligence    pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  10 

9:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  special  programs  of  the  Air 
Force. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
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JUNE  11 


8:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1M2 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  command,  control, 
and  communication  programs  and  in- 
telligence related  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  1 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  SubcoRunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1982  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
for  the  administration  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. Department  of  State. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  com- 
fort of  the  afflicted  and  strength  of  all 
in  need,  graciously  send  Your  Spirit 
upon  Your  servants  who  look  to  You 
for  healing  and  support.  Especially  do 
we  commit  to  Your  abiding  care  the 
President  and  those  who  have  served 
with  him  who  have  known  the  vio- 
lence of  our  day.  As  a  nation  our 
hearts  reach  out  in  fervent  prayer  for 
them  and  their  families,  who  have  ex- 
perienced distress  and  sorrow  and 
pain.  Keep  us  all  in  Your  grace  and 
knit  us  together  as  a  people  with  the 
unity  that  comes  from  the  awareness 
of  Your  presence  and  Your  eternal 
power  and  love  to  us.  In  Your  holy 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


see  if  we  really  care  enough  to  bring 
about  a  basic  change  in  our  gun  laws. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  ruJe  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


UCENSING  AND  REGISTERING 
OF  HANDGUNS  URGED 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 9.  1980,  the  day  after  the  kill- 
ing of  John  Lennon,  I  took  this  floor 
and  I  said  to  my  colleagues  here: 

Why  can't  we  here  in  the  Congress  pass  a 
handgijn  control  bill?  We  wouldn't  expect  It 
to  stop  all  violent  crime,  but  it  certainly 
could  save  a  great  number  of  lives.  What  are 
we  waiting  for? 

I  said,  "The  next  life  we  save  may  be 
our  own." 

This  bill  is  a  very  simple,  basic  bill, 
one  that  would  simply  require  licens- 
ing and  registering  for  all  handguns.  It 
just  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
what  happened  yesterday,  that  we 
must  recognize  that  John  Hinckley,  if 
my  legislation  had  been  in  force, 
would  not  have  l)een  able  to  acquire 
the  .22  caliber  pistol  that  he  pur- 
chased just  a  few  days  after  having 
been  picked  up  for  illegally  possessing 
other  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  all 
those  who  have  been  exposed  to  this 
kind  of  tragedy  to  act  on  this  matter 
immediately.  The  world  is  watching  to 


A  LEADERSHIP  REPORT  ON  THE 

AFTERMATH    OF   YESTERDAY'S 

ASSASSINATION  ATTEMPT 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  Members  that 
the  leadership  has  returned  within  the 
hour  from  a  meeting  at  the  White 
House  in  which  we  received  factual 
and  reassuring  reports  from  the  Vice 
President's,  the  President's  physician, 
and  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

It  will  be  reassuring  to  the  member- 
ship and  to  the  Nation  to  know  that 
the  President  is  recovering  in  a  very 
satisfactory  fashion.  He  signed  a  bill 
this  morning.  His  physician  reports 
that  he  is  fully  possessed  of  all  his  fac- 
ulties including  his  splendid  spirit  and 
well-known  good  humor. 

The  Government  has  proceeded 
throughout  the  events  of  yesterday 
without  interruption  and  without  a 
moment  of  discontinuity.  Members  of 
the  Secret  Service  detail  functioned  in 
a  thoroughly  professional  and  wholly 
admirable  way.  Agent  Parr  getting  the 
President  inside  the  automobile  and 
thence  to  the  hospital  with  an  abso- 
lute minimum  of  delay,  and  Agent  Mc- 
Carthy who  sustained  a  gunshot 
wound  when  he  placed  himself  phys- 
ically between  the  President  and  his 
armed  assailant,  now  reported  in  good 
condition. 

The  Vice  President  is  visiting  per- 
sonally with  the  President  today  at 
the  hospital  and  is  acting  at  the  Presi- 
dent's direction  to  fill  several  appoint- 
ments to  which  the  President  had 
been  personally  committed  for  the 
day.  The  President's  progress  is  good. 
His  recovery  seems  well  assured.  The 
business  of  Government,  in  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches, 
continues  apace  and  without  interrup- 
tion. This  surely  is  the  way  the  Presi- 
dent desires  it.  It  is  the  way  the 
Founding  Fathers  intended,  and  this 
unbroken  continuity  of  effort  in  the 
face  of  difficulty  is  the  great  strength 
of  our  constitutional  system. 


YESTERDAY'S  ASSASSINATION 
ATTEMPT  CRIES  OUT  FOR 
HANDGUN  CONTROL 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
were  all  shocked  by  the  events  of  yes- 
terday. We  are  reassured  by  the  report 
of  the  majority  leader  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  recovering  well,  and  we  hope 
the  same  will  be  true  of  his  associates. 

My  hope  is  that  this  shattering 
event  will  help  to  bring  this  country  to 
realize  the  insanity  of  our  present 
system— or  nonsystem— of  allowing 
people  to  buy  guns,  handguns  that  kill 
people,  as  if  they  were  lollipops. 

A  cabdriver  in  London  yesterday  was 
reported  on  the  radio  as  saying  that 
he  simply  could  not  understand  how 
the  United  States  could  go  on  allowing 
this  kind  of  thing  to  happen.  Of 
course,  in  Britain,  private  individuals 
are  not  allowed  to  own  handguns.  The 
same  is  true  in  Japan,  and  this  sort  of 
thing,  this  tragedy  of  yesterday,  could 
not  occur  in  those  countries. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this 
event  will  help  to  bring  some  common- 
sense  to  our  people  and,  through  the 
people,  to  these  Halls  of  Congress. 


WHEN  WILL  IT  END? 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  yet  know  whether  the  pistol  which 
shot  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  in  the  possession  of  its 
wielder  legally  or  illegally. 

But  I  do  know  this:  If  the  would-be 
assassin  purchased  his  gun  in  violation 
of  the  law,  the  gun  lobby  will  claim 
this  proves  gun  laws  are  unenforcea- 
ble. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gun  was 
legally  owned,  the  gun  lobby  will  claim 
this  as  proof  that  strict  gun  laws  can 
not  distinguish  between  the  responsi- 
ble and  the  irresponsible.  Either  way. 
the  gun  lobby  wins.  Either  way,  the 
American  people  lose. 

Yesterday's  tragedy  was  remarkably 
similar  to  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  a 
Pope  about  a  decade  ago.  But  there 
was  one  critical  difference:  This  oc- 
curred in  the  Philippines,  where  gim 
laws  foiled  the  assailant's  attempt  to 
buy  a  pistol.  So  he  used  a  knife,  and 
the  security  forces  were  able  to  con- 
trol him  before  he  could  hurt  any- 
body. If  he  had  lived  in  the  United 
States,  he  would  have  had  his  gun  and 
the  Pope  could  have  been  killed.  The 
gun  lobby  notwithstanding,  a  gun  is 
far  more  lethal  than  any  other  con- 
cealable  weapon. 

Guns  do  not  kill  people,  and  people 
do  not  kill  people.  People  with  gims 
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kill  people.  Since  it  is  not  practical  to 
break  this  equation  by  eliminating  the 
people,  if  we  value  our  lives  we  will  do 
it  by  eliminating  the  guns. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICA  IN  THE 
AFTERMATH  OF  YESTERDAY'S 
ATTACK  ON  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  KAZEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  I  speak  for  all  Americans  when  I 
thank  God  that  our  President  is  recov- 
ering from  the  incredible  attack  on 
him  yesterday.  We  all  pray  that  he 
and  the  others  wounded  in  that  inci- 
dent have  a  complete  recovery. 

The  shooting  of  President  Reagan 
was  more  than  an  attack  on  our  Na- 
tion's leader.  It  was  an  assault  on  our 
Nation.  I  say  that  we  can  be  proud  of 
our  governmental  system,  because 
there  was  no  panic,  no  uncertainty 
about  the  Nation's  ability  to  function. 
Courageous  law  enforcement  officers 
at  the  scene  acted  promptly  to  fulfill 
their  obligations,  as  did  the  Presi- 
dent's associates  in  the  administration. 
Our  citizens  were  shocked,  but  their 
confidence  in  our  Government  was  not 
shaken. 

I  believe  that  we  in  the  Congress 
should  and  will  show  the  same  resolve 
to  move  forward,  meeting  challenges 
less  personal  but  no  less  critical  that 
we  build  greater  strength  on  the 
strong  foundation  of  our  American 
system.  I  extend  sympathy  to  the 
President  and  his  family,  the  families 
of  the  wounded,  and  ask  the  Lord's 
blessing  on  them. 


and  the  two  security  officers  make  a 
good  recovery. 

This  tragic  incident  underscores  the 
fearful  price  we  have  to  pay  for  living 
in  an  open  society.  Our  Presidents 
move  freely  among  the  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  They  cannot  be 
confined  behind  stone  walls  or  encased 
in  bulletproof  glass. 

The  Ainerican  people  demand  high 
visibility  of  their  Presidents.  The  link 
between  the  Chief  Executive  and  the 
people  must  not  only  be  real,  it  must 
be  in  full  view. 

We  provide  a  security  force,  of 
course,  and  a  very  good  one.  But  there 
can  never  be  enough  Secret  Service 
agents  to  detect  all  of  the  violence 
that  lurks  in  dark  minds,  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  explode. 

The  pause  of  a  President  to  smile  or 
wave  or  shake  a  hand  is  all  the  poten- 
tial assassin  needs. 

Somehow,  we  must  find  ways  to  rec- 
ognize the  potentially  violent,  and  to 
require  that  they  be  given  effective 
treatment.  Failing  that,  ways  must  be 
found  to  protect  society  from  them. 
And  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to 
see  that  crime  in  the  streets  is  dealt 
with  instantly  and  decisively,  and  that 
the  opEwrtunity  of  repeaters  be  fore- 
closed. 

I  also  believe  that  we  must  have 
harsh  penalities  to  deal  with  those 
who  so  violently  break  our  laws  and 
jeopardize  the  very  foundation  of  a 
civilized  society.  And,  these  penalties 
must  be  known  to  all  ahead  of  time. 
Harsh  and  sure  penalties  will  serve  as 
a  strong  deterrent  ahead  of  time  to 
such  senseless  conduct. 


ANOTHER  SAD  AND  SHAMEFUL 
DAY  OF  VIOLENCE 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
country  has  had  to  endure  yet  another 
sad  and  shameful  day  of  violence. 

President  Reagan  is  our  40th  Presi- 
dent, and  the  9th  to  be  the  target  of 
assassins. 

The  terrible  arithmetic  of  that  state- 
ment must  chill  us  all.  But  it  places 
upon  us  an  urgent  responsibility  to  do 
something  about  the  violence  that  is 
so  rampant  in  the  country  and  in  our 
own  communities. 

Violence  in  the  streets,  whether  it  be 
directed  at  a  President  or  at  a  humble 
charwoman  on  her  way  home  from 
work  in  the  evening,  strikes  at  the 
vitals  of  a  free  society.  That  is  what 
the  phrase  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness"  is  all  about. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined  thus  far, 
the  shooting  of  President  Reagan  had 
no  political  motive.  We  can  only 
assume  that  the  motive  was  violence 
itself. 

All  of  us  fervently  hope  for  his  rapid 
healing,  and  that  his  press  secretary 


THE  MADNESS,  AGAIN 

(Mr.  SWIFT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  anger, 
deep  and  abiding  anger,  was  what  I 
felt  that  November  day  in  1963  when  I 
heard  "they"  had  shot  John  Kennedy. 
I  remember  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  yes- 
terday, the  anger  that  some,  one 
person  in  our  society,  for  any  reason, 
would  dare  to  undo  what  our  demo- 
cratic society  had  collectively  deter- 
mined. One  person  decided  he  would 
take  into  his  own  hands  who  our  Presi- 
dent would  not  be. 

What  arrogance.  What  ego.  What 
madness. 

Well,  it  was  just  yesterday  that  they 
did  it  again:  They  shot  my  President. 

I  had  not  voted  for  him.  Nor  would  I 
ever  be  likely  to.  But,  like  John  Ken- 
nedy before  him.  he  was  the  people's 
choice;  and  our  choice  should  prevail, 
survive,  and  no  one  person  put  it  asun- 
der. 

That  is  what  makes  this  failed  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  Ronald  Reagan 
more  an  outrage  than  the  killing  of 
John  Lennon  or  even  Martin  Luther 
King.  This  was  an  attempt— no  doubt 


isolated  and  mad— but  nevertheless  an 
attempt  to  change  our  collective  deci- 
sion. And  as  such,  it  was  an  attack,  not 
just  on  one  man  or  even  this  Presi- 
dent, but  on  our  very  system,  on  us,  on 
Americans. 

I  do  not  know  where  this  madness 
comes  from.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  all 
mad.  I  do  not  believe  our  society  has 
turned  cruel  and  crazy.  But  there  are 
those  among  us  who  are  that  way.  And 
they  seen^  to  tempt  and  seduce  others 
to  follow  in  their  violent  steps  without 
regard  for  the  sanctity  of  life  or  for 
the  purpose  of  our  system. 

President  Reagan's  daughter  said,  at 
a  time  of  understandable  stress,  that  if 
we  all  get  angry,  then  we  can  stop  it.  I 
understand  the  fury  of  a  daughter,  be- 
cause I  shared  it  as  a  stranger.  But 
that  is  not  the  answer;  getting  angry. 
We  make  our  greatest  mistakes  when 
we  are  angry. 

Rather,  this  is  a  time  to  privately, 
seriously,  individually  dedicate  our- 
selves against  the  madness,  to  deny 
the  thought  that  an^er  solves  prob- 
lems. It  is  a  time  to  i  ut  aside  forever 
the  idea  that  screaming.  "I  am  mad  as 
hell  and  I  will  not  take  it  anymore" 
will  ever  solve  anything. 

If  we  do  not  put  those  corrosive 
thoughts  aside,  to  one  degree  or  an- 
other, we  join  "them"  in  their  mad- 
ness. 

D  1215 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Peyser).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hub- 
bars). 


CONCERN  FOR  THE  RIGHTS  OP 
INNCX:ENT  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
share  the  shock  and  sadness  of  all 
other  Americans  today  regarding  the 
tragic  events  of  yesterday.  Naturally, 
my  prayers  and  thoughts  are  with  the 
President,  his  press  secretary,  the 
Secret  Service  agent,  and  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  policeman,  all  of  whom 
were  tragically  shot  and  wounded  here 
in  our  Capital  City  of  Washington  yes- 
terday. 

If  there  are  any  positive  effects  from 
yesterday's  tragedy,  hopefully  it  will 
cause  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court,  other 
Federal  and  State  judges,  jurors,  cer- 
tain Members  of  Congress,  and  certain 
State  legislators  who  are  so  concerned 
about  the  rights  of  criminals  to 
become  more  concerned  about  violence 
and  the  rights  of  innocent  people.  The 
people  of  America  surely  are  ready  for 
tougher  treatment  of  violent  crimi- 
nals. 
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While  the  young  man  from  Colorado 
who  allegedly  shot  the  President  prob- 
ably will  be  In  prison  for  a  long  time, 
one  sad  fact  is  that  if  a  John  Doe  or  a 
Jane  Doe  were  shot  yesterday  In  many 
areas  of  America,  the  assailant  would 
be  today  already  out  of  Jail  on  ball  and 
back  on  the  streets  again. 


DEMENTED  PEOPLE  WITH  EASY 
ACCESS  TO  FIREARMS 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  this  body  gathers 
itself  in  the  aftermath  of  a  national 
tragedy  that  humiliates  and  angers  us 
alL 

Once  again  we  have  to  question 
what  we  are  becoming  as  a  nation 
when  our  most  heavily  protected  citi- 
zen can  be  cut  down  by  demented 
people  with  easy  access  to  firearms. 

Once  again,  we  strain  our  credibility 
abroad  as  a  peace-loving  people  when 
the  gun  that  shot  the  President  was 
one  of  20.000  which  roll  off  a  Miami 
assembly  line  every  month— more 
than  are  in  private  possession  in  most 
Western  coimtries. 

And  once  again.  I  have  little  doubt 
that,  despite  the  overwhelming  en- 
dorsement of  Americans  for  stronger 
controls  on  handguns,  the  question- 
able freedom  of  access  to  handguns 
professed  by  a  minority  will  take  prec- 
edence over  the  unquestionable  right 
of  all  Americans  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons. 

That  is  the  real  national  tragedy: 
That  our  citizens  must  live  in  fear,  and 
thousands  of  them  in  grief,  because 
this  body,  which  never  hesitates  to 
profess  its  populist  orientation, 
chooses  to  respond  to  special  interests 
of  the  NRA. 

The  sadness  is  most  heavy  today  in 
this  Chamber  and  that  is  as  it  should 
be.  If  our  responsibility  was  felt  to 
those  who  elect  us,  not  to  those  who 
would  defeat  us,  history  might  never 
have  had  reason  to  note  March  30. 
1981. 


BALLOTS,  NOT  BULLETS 
(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  we  all  know  that  ballots  and  not 
bullets  are  the  American  way.  We  all 
know  that  we  are  supposed  to  engage 
in  debate  and  not  violence,  that  we  are 
to  use  words  and  not  weapons. 

We  are  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
I  think  that  the  incident  that  we  have 
Just  seen  has  saddened  all  of  us.  We 
cannot  say  enough  about  the  families, 
the  President,  his  staff,  the  people 
around  him,  and  how  calm  they  have 


been  during  this  very  difficult  period. 
They  have  been  brilliant  role  models, 
saying  to  all  of  us  and  reassuring  all  of 
us  that  everything  would  work. 

Yes,  the  Constitution  did  work;  but 
we  cannot  accept  this  violence  any 
more  in  our  society,  which  is  almost 
becoming  routine.  None  of  us  want  our 
President  and  public  officials  locked 
up  so  they  never  go  out  on  the  streets 
or  meet  with  the  public  again. 

I  hope  that  as  this  passes  that  we 
win  all  sit  down,  the  President,  his 
staff,  the  Cabinet  and  the  Congress, 
and  start  seeing  what  we  can  possibly 
do  to  get  violence  out  of  the  streets  of 
Atlanta,  violence  out  of  the  streets  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  begin  to  act 
as  we  should  act  as  leaders  of  the  free 
world. 


MRO  RESOLUTION  TO  END 
VIOLENCE 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  saddened,  as  are  all  Americans, 
by  the  attempted  assassination  of 
President  Reagan  and  the  other  indi- 
viduals shot  and  wounded.  We  pray 
for  their  speedy  recovery,  but  violent 
crime  is  a  serious  disease  that  contami- 
nates every  aspect  of  life  in  the  United 
States. 

Violence  itself  victimizes  every  man, 
woman,  and  child. 

Violence  is  a  national  outrage  and 
disgrace. 

There  are  no  simple  answers.  There- 
fore, I  propose  that  this  Congress  set 
up  a  National  Commission  on  Violence 
to  comprehensively  address  the  issue 
and  offer  solutions  to  deal  with  the 
symptoms  of  this  problem.  Our  na- 
tional defense  must  not  only  relate  to 
other  countries,  but  the  defense  of  our 
own  citizens.  Let  us  have  a  national 
commitment  to  make  America  the 
land  of  the  free,  not  the  land  of  the 
violent. 


A  DAY  TO  REJOICE 

(Mr.  DYSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shocking  and  tragic  events  which  sur- 
rounded our  President  and  our  Nation 
as  a  whole  yesterday  has  once  again 
plunged  the  American  people  into  an 
introspection  of  conscience  and  pur- 
pose. 

Each  of  us  in  this  great  body  of 
Americans  must  ask  ourselves,  how,  in 
a  country  as  great  as  ours,  can  there 
be  such  violence. 

But  today  is  not  a  day  of  sorrow,  it  is 
rather  a  day  to  rejoice.  We  will  be- 
cause our  President  has  proven  that 
he  was  bom  for  an  hour  that  has  not 


yet  arrived  and  has  made  it  clear  to  all 
that  he  shall  serve  his  hour— here  in 
this  city— here  in  this  Nation  and  here 
in  this  time. 

I  join  with  the  Members  of  this 
House,  and  the  people  of  Maryland  to 
express  our  gratitude  to  God— for  the 
lives  of  our  President  and  those  brave 
souls  who  stood  by  his  side. 

It  is  our  hope  that  those  few  dark 
hours  of  Monday,  March  30,  will  be  set 
in  bold  relief  against  all  the  bright 
days  which  lay  ahead  of  the  President 
and  those  who  were  felled  at  his  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Maryland 
offer  our  prayers  for  those  people. 


PRETRIAL  SERVICES  AGENCIES 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
and  on  April  6,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee will  be  holding  hearings  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Pretrial  Services  Agen- 
cies or  PSA's.  The  Pretrial  Services 
Agencies  were  established  by  the  1974 
Speedy  Trial  Act  in  10  demonstration 
districts.  Their  programs  provide  judi- 
cial officers  with  better  information 
on  which  to  make  bail  decisions,  and 
as  a  result,  to  more  effectively  prevent 
bail  jimiping  and  pretrial  rearrests. 

We  are  all  aware  that  crime  rates 
are  rising  rapidly.  New  FBI  statistics 
issued  this  morning,  verify  this  situa- 
tion. Especially  to  prevent  tragedies 
such  as  that  involving  our  President 
and  three  others  yesterday,  it  is  essen- 
tial for  this  country  to  find  effective 
mechanisms  to  deal  with  crime  and  to 
insure  that  those  charged  with  crimes 
are  treated  fairly  and  justly,  but 
where  appropriate,  are  held  to  account 
for  their  actions.  The  criminal  justice 
system,  like  the  rest  of  the  Govern- 
ment, is  faced  with  shortages  in  the 
necessary  resources  to  combat  the 
crime  problem.  The  Pretrial  Services 
Agency  is  one  part  of  the  system  that 
has  proven  effective. 

It  has  provided  the  means  to  insure 
the  appearance  of  the  defendant  at 
court  proceedings  and  to  reduce  crime 
by  those  out  on  bail.  It  has  saved  the 
Government  money  and  something 
you  cannot  quantify— it  has  saved 
human  suffering.  The  10  demonstra- 
tion districts  have  really  proven  effec- 
tive in  accomplishing  all  of  these 
goals. 

Where  the  means  are  found  to  not 
only  combat  crime,  we  must  move 
quickly  to  effectuate  them.  Therefore, 
I.  along  with  mj'  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey.  Peter 
RoDiNO.  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Don  Edwards,  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  2841,  which  authorizes  an 
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expansion    of    the    F»retrial    Services 
Agencies  to  other  judicial  districts. 


PROTECTION  FOR 
PRESIDENTIAL  STAFF 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  this  House  like  Americans  every- 
where are  stunned  by  yesterday's 
senseless  savagery.  These  recurring  at- 
tempts to  assassinate  the  President  of 
the  United  States  are  a  national  night- 
mare that  appears  again  and  again 
with  different  faces.  We  as  a  people 
must  stop  this  periodic  horror. 

After  the  tragedy  in  Dallas  in  1963, 
the  Congress  enacted  legislation  call- 
ing for  capital  punishment  for  those 
who  kill  a  President  of  the  United 
States  and  providing  a  penalty  of  life 
imprisonment  for  attempting  to  kill 
the  President.  The  law  also  provides 
firm  penalities  for  persons  convicted 
of  wounding  or  killing  law  enforce- 
ment officers  assigned  to  protect  the 
Nation's  Chief  Executive.  Presumably 
these  penalties  will  be  applied  to  the 
person  convicted  of  yesterday's  outra- 
geous assault  which  resulted  in  the 
wounding  of  Secret  Service  Agent 
Timothy  McCarthy  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  Officer  Thomas  Dela- 
hanty. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Presidential  Assassina- 
tion Act  does  not  apply  to  White 
House  Press  Secretary  James  Brady, 
who  at  this  moment  lies  in  George 
Washington  Hospital  fighting  for  his 
life.  I  believe  the  White  House  press 
secretary,  members  of  the  President's 
immediate  staff  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet  should  be  afforded  the  poten- 
tial protection  of  the  Presidential  as- 
sassination statute. 

I  am  today  submitting  an  amend- 
ment to  section  1751  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  which  will  extend 
the  legal  safeguards  which  ideally 
offer  the  President  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection from  would-be  assassins  to 
cover  members  of  his  immediate 
White  House  staff,  including  the  press 
secretary,  and  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net. These  persons  are,  unfortunately, 
in  the  line  of  fire  frequently  as  a 
result  of  their  close  proximity  to  the 
President  and  I  think  they  are  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  full  legal  pen- 
alties of  the  Presidential  assassination 
statute. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  support  of  this 
measure. 


be  back  in  the  Oval  Office  real  soon, 
yesterday's  horrifying  incident  should 
underscore  the  admonishments  of 
Chief  Justice  Burger.  Our  own  Chief 
Justice  has  often  reiterated  that  we 
are  too  lenient  with  criminals,  all  too 
often  they  get  off  with  a  slap  on  the 
wrist.  Literally,  criminals  get  away 
with  murder. 

FBI  statistics  today  indicate  that 
violent  crime  is  up  10  percent.  Can 
there  be  any  wonder?  Our  own  people 
get  a  steady  diet  of  crime  on  TV  and  in 
the  movies,  and  all  too  often  the  glori- 
fication of  crime.  Can  there  be  any 
wonder  that  events  like  yesterday  do 
occur? 

Freedom  of  expression  is  a  wonder- 
ful blessing,  but  I  feel  that  freedom  of 
expression  also  puts  a  responsibility 
on  those  who  mold  public  opinion. 


TOO  LENIENT  WITH  CRIMINALS 
(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
are  all  grateful  that  the  President  will 


tempted   assassination   of  the   Presi- 
dent. 

We  pray  for  the  full  and  speedy  re- 
covery of  them  all. 

The  President's  good  sense  of  humor 
and  heartwarming  expressions 
throughout  yesterday's  ordeal  uplifted 
the  Nation  at  a  time  of  shock  and 
sorrow. 

He  is  blessed  with  great  personal 
strength  that  Is  an  inspiration  to  us 
aU. 

President  Reagan  demonstrated  to 
all  Americans  yesterday  that,  though 
wounded,  he  has  a  most  unique  leader- 
ship quality  that  can  carry  the  Nation 
to  the  great  heights  to  which  we  all 
aspire. 

It  is  important  we  press  forward  In 
Congress  to  achieve  prompt  enactment 
of  the  President's  program  for  nation- 
al economic  recovery. 


MOVE  QUICKLY  TO  IMPLEMENT 
PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSALS 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Thank 
you.  Chaplain  Ford,  for  that  most 
meaningful  prayer  opening  our  session 
here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  deeply 
shocked  and  saddened  by  yesterday's 
despicable  act  of  violence,  an  act  that 
had  no  purpose  nor  objective  other 
than  evil.  My  prayers  and  the  prayers 
of  all  the  citizens  of  Delaware  and 
America  are  for  our  President  and  his 
family,  as  well  as  the  other  families 
stricken  in  this  senseless  act. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
the  time  to  show  America  and  the 
world  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  delayed  1  day  in  en- 
acting the  President's  program.  We 
cannot  allow  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posals to  benefit  America  to  be  de- 
ferred by  an  act  of  terrorism.  We  are 
delighted,  of  course,  to  note  the  Presi- 
dent's successful  recovery  from  sur- 
gery last  evening,  and  it  is  now  the  re- 
sponsbility  of  this  body,  and  of  the 
Senate,  to  move  quickly  in  acting  to 
implement  the  proposals  of  our  great 
President. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  UNIQUE 
PERSONAL  STRENGTH 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaxer,  I  join  with 
hundreds  of  Arizonans  who  have  tele- 
phoned and  cabled  my  office  with  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  and  prayerful 
support  for  President  Reagan,  White 
House  Press  Secretary  Jim  Brady, 
Secret  Service  Agent  Timothy  McCar- 
thy, and  Police  Officer  Thomas  Dela- 
hanty.  following  yesterday's  tragic  at- 


FROM  CRIME  TO  PUNISHMENT 

(Mr.  CARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  Maureen  Reagan.  It  is  time  for 
America  to  get  mad.  We  need  courts 
that  work  and  laws  that  have  teeth. 
We  ought  to  be  mad  as  hell  and  we 
ought  not  to  take  it  any  longer. 

It  is  time  for  America  to  counterat- 
tack with  immediate  action— from 
crime  to  punishment.  Let  there  be  no 
delay.  Let  us  make  the  punishment  so 
severe  that  no  one  will  dare  to  commit 
a  crime  with  the  use  of  a  gim.  Crimi- 
nals like  the  man  who  tried  to  kill 
President  Reagan,  criminals  like  the 
man  who  wounded  people  close  to  the 
President,  criminals  like  the  one  who 
recently  killed  a  Maryland  policeman 
the  other  day  are  a  spreading  cancer 
in  this  coimtry  and  the  cure  is  to  cut 
them  out  of  civilized  life. 


THE  PRESIDENT  SET  A  PINE 
EXAMPLE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  here  about  political  issues, 
but  perhaps  today  is  more  a  time  to  be 
thankful,  thankful  to  God  for  sparing 
the  life  of  our  President  and  prayerful 
that  God's  mercies  will  flow  to  the 
other  wounded  and  their  families,  and 
thanltful.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  leader- 
ship example  shown  yesterday  in  that 
crisis  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

President  Reagan  seemed  to  know 
instinctively  that  it  was  important  for 
him  to  walk  into  the  hospital  as  a 
symbol  to  the  world.  He  seemed  to 
know  instinctively  that  his  flashes  of 
humor  at  a  time  of  adversity  would  re- 
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assure  the  Nation.  As  I  sat  watching 
yesterday's  events  unfold.  I  was  reas- 
sured by  the  President's  actions  and 
attitude  and  I  am  sure  much  of  the 
Nation  was. 

At  a  time  of  great  personal  traimia. 
the  President  acted  like  a  leader.  We 
should  thank  him  for  his  remarkable 
courage  and  even  heroi3m  during  a 
period  of  national  agony,  i 


TERRORISM  HITS  WASHINGTON 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
terrorist  assassination  attack  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  the  serious  wounding 
of  his  press  secretary,  Jim  Brady, 
Secret  Service  agent,  Timothy  McCar- 
thy, and  police  officer,  Thomas  Dela- 
hanty.  reflect  an  outrageous  state  of 
violence  and  lawlessness  in  our  Nation 
which  challenge  the  very  stability  of 
our  political  and  social  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  deeply  saddened 
by  the  events  of  Monday,  March  30, 
we  should  not  resign  ourselves  to 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  criminal  ele- 
ments which  are  determined  to  de- 
stroy our  civilization  and  return  us  to 
the  dark  ages  of  tribalism  and  human 
destruction. 

The  multiple  murders  which  have 
taken  place  in  recent  months  in  Atlan- 
ta with  the  victims  being  innocent 
children  and  the  numerous  murders 
taking  place  here  in  Washington,  D.C., 
as  well  as  in  urban  areas  throughout 
our  Nation,  including  my  13th  District 
of  Illinois— demand  that  we  treat  this 
ongoing  and  exacerbating  level  of  vio- 
lence with  determination  and  effec- 
tiveness as  we  move  to  eliminate  this 
type  of  criminality  from  our  social 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  several  week 
ago  when  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  from  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee attended  a  meeting  in  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  attended  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  chairmen  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees. It  was  entirely  understandable 
that  all  of  these  leading  figures  con- 
cerned with  our  justice  system  should 
have  emphasized  the  need  for  dealing 
with  crime  in  America  as  a  subject  of 
the  highest  priority.  Indeed,  violence, 
crime,  terrorism,  vandalism,  and  relat- 
ed elements  of  such  senseless  criminal- 
ity must  be  dealt  with  promptly  and 
effectively. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  raise  here  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hoiise  the  need  for  Federal  legislation 
to  better  control  the  trafficking  in 
handguns.  Let  me  state  forthrightly, 
however,  that  after  extensive  studies 
which  took  place  in  1975  and  1976.  I 
proposed  handgun  legislation  directed 
not  at  the  hunters  or  marksmen  of  our 


Nation,  but  at  the  criminal  elements 
in  our  society.  One  of  the  provisions 
which  was  embodied  in  that  legislation 
was  greater  control  of  the  business  of 
handgun  dealers,  including  specifically 
a  prohibition  against  pawnbrokers 
serving  as  licensed  dealers  of  hand- 
guns. It  seems  both  tragic  and  ironic 
that  today  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  dilemma  of  a  criminal  suspect 
whose  handgun  was  purchased  in  a 
pawnshop  in  Dallas,  Tex.— the  very 
handgun  found  at  the  place  of  the 
crime  and  which,  when  fired,  narrowly 
missed  making  the  President  the 
victim  of  the  would-be  assassin's 
buUet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  months  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  FBI  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  behalf  of  mean- 
ingful Federal  handgun  control  legis- 
lation for  the  sole  and  specific  intent 
of  aiding  our  law  enforcement  officials 
in  combating  crimes  of  violence. 
Surely,  this  is  one  step  which  can  aid 
in  the  fight  against  violent  crime. 

The  demise  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  through 
the  denial  of  funds  last  year  leaves  an- 
other large  gap  in  the  cooperation 
which  should  exist  between  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  local  and  State  law 
enforcement  elements  as  we  work  to- 
gether as  a  nation  to  combat  the  per- 
vasive terror  of  violent  crime  that 
stalks  our  citizens  on  the  streets  of  our 
communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  earnestly  that 
the  task  force  established  by  the  At- 
torney General,  together  with  those  of 
us  on  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees,  may  work  actively  to  re- 
structure an  appropriate  Federal 
agency  which  can  provide  the  guid- 
ance, direction,  and  support  which  our 
justice  system  requires  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  threat  of  crime  and 
violence  in  our  Nation  tragically  dra- 
matized in  the  attack  yesterday  on  the 
President. 


THE  RISING  WAVE  OF  VIOLENT 
CRIME 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  the 
expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  vic- 
tims and  shock  at  the  insanely  bloody 
shooting  of  our  President  in  Washing- 
ton yesterday.  I  join,  too,  in  the 
prayers  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  our 
President,  for  Press  Secretary  James 
Brady,  for  "nmothy  J.  McCarthy  of 
the  Secret  Service,  and  for  Officer 
Thomas  K.  Delahanty  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police. 

My  congratulations  to  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Cabinet  for  the 
steady  course  our  Government  exhib- 
ited. 


When  I  first  heard  of  the  brutal 
attack  as  I  arrived  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  midaftemoon,  my  first 
reaction  was  one  of  disbelief  and 
shock.  My  second  and  lasting  reaction 
seems  to  be  one  of  absolute  outrage 
over  this  wanton  madness. 

It  struck  me  that  here  was  a  clear 
demonstration  that  no  man  or  woman 
is  safe  in  this  Nation  today.  That  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  no  one  is 
safe  from  the  fear  of  violence— not 
even  the  President  of  this  great  coun- 
try. 

As  a  victim  of  an  armed  robbery  just 
last  week,  my  outrage  at  the  rising 
wave  of  violent  crime  in  our  streets 
may  be  greater  than  some.  My  reac- 
tion is  that  it  is  high  time  as  a  civilized 
society  we  get  about  the  task  of  pro- 
tecting our  citizens  from  criminal  as- 
sault. 

It  is  time,  I  believe,  to  bring  balance 
to  the  scales  of  justice  for  too  long 
tipped  in  favor  of  the  criminal.  It  is 
time  we  see  that  justice  is  done— that 
the  victim  and  the  health  of  this  soci- 
ety as  a  civilized  community  take 
precedent  over  the  criminal. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  pro- 
moting a  nationwide  organization  to 
bring  pressure  on  State  and  Federal 
legislators  to  get  tough  on  crime.  It  is 
time  we  hear  from  the  grassroots. 
They  surely  do  not  accept  the  status 
quo. 


OURS  IS  NOT  A  SICK  SOCIETY 

(Mr.  DAVIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
were  outraged  by  this  senseless  act  of 
violence  yesterday.  However,  we  were 
all  comforted  by  the  news  that  F»resi- 
dent  Reagan  was  not  seriously  injured 
and  that  he  is  recovering  remarkably. 

We  were  also  comforted  to  learn 
that  he  never  lost  his  sense  of  humor. 
His  indomitable  spirit  reassured  all  of 
us  that  America  can  carry  forward 
with  a  proper  sense  of  perspective  and 
certainly  during  these  times  we  all 
need  perspective. 

People  are  crying  out  already  about 
our  sick  society.  It  is  important  for  us 
to  remember  that  our  society  is  not 
sick;  only  a  few  individuals  in  our  soci- 
ety are. 

I  think  it  is  important  also  to  com- 
ment about  those  people  who  will  be 
calling  for  further  handgun  control 
legislation.  That,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
complete  oversimplification  of  how  to 
solve  the  problem  of  violence  in  Amer- 
ica. We  must  remember  that  most  of 
us  in  America  are  in  a  free  country 
filled  with  compassionate,  intelligent, 
hard-working,  patriotic  people.  Let  us 
not  judge  our  society  by  the  acts  of  a 
few  sick  people. 
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THE  TIDAL  WAVE  OF  VIOLENCE 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day a  dreary,  rainy  Washington  day 
exploded  with  the  sounds  of  gunfire 
aimed  at  the  President,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  three  others  lay  seriously 
wounded.  Today,  however,  a  new 
morning  dawned  with  all  the  brilliance 
that  a  spring  day  in  Washington  could 
muster  and  our  President  is  alive. 

The  Government  has  withstood  an 
attack.  But  having  said  that,  what  les- 
sons are  to  be  learned  from  all  this? 
Let  me  humbly  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  talk  about  the  death  penalty,  talk 
about  gun  control,  that  is  understand- 
able, but  I  think  premature.  The 
horror  is  too  close  and  the  pain  is  too 
deep  for  us  to  maintain  a  reasoned 
judgment  today.  But  the  problem  does 
require  a  full-scale  national  debate  at 
all  levels— local.  State,  and  Federal. 

I  think  we  must  understand  that 
there  is  no  way  we  can  eradicate  all 
isolated  instances  of  violence  in  this 
country.  But  we  must  ask  ourselves 
what  are  we  to  do  about  this  tidal 
wave  of  violence  we  see  sweeping 
across  this  country.  It  seems  to  me  we 
must  ask  some  serious  questions. 

Have  we  raised  violence  to  the  level 
of  a  national  attraction  in  our  coun- 
try? Do  what  we  see  on  television  and 
hear  on  radio  encourage  young  people 
to  be  involved  in  this?  Do  we  think 
that  somehow,  with  regard  to  some  of 
those  who  participate  in  national 
sports,  professional  sports,  will  their 
actions  and  will  their  advice,  and  will 
their  comments  somehow  mislead 
people  to  think  violence  outside  the 
area  of  sports  is  acceptable  in  this 
country? 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  some  important  fundamental 
questions  to  ask.  There  is  a  need  to 
ask,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  premature. 
We  in  the  Congress  have  the  time.  We 
must  have  the  commitment. 

Today  it  seems  to  me  what  we 
should  do  is  give  prayers,  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  that  the  President  is  in 
good  condition,  that  those  around  him 
who  were  wounded  are  alive,  and 
prayers  of  petition  for  their  continued 
good  health  and  for  the  full  recovery 
of  their  physical  well  being. 


OUR  GOVERNMENT  WORKS 

(Mr.  WORTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  around  the  globe  are 
breathing  a  sigh  of  relief  today  that 
our  President  is  rapidly  recovering 
from  the  gimshot  wound  inflicted  by 
the  violent  act  of  terror  of  a  disturl)ed 
young  man. 


It  is  shocking  to  think  that  a  single 
bullet  could  have  undone  the  ballots 
of  43  million  people  who  elected 
Ronald  Reagan  to  lead  their  country. 
Ballots  and  not  bullets  must  continue 
to  govern  this  Nation— we  are  not  a 
volatile,  unstable  country  whose  Gov- 
ernment changes  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 
Yesterday's  actions  by  the  White 
House  demonstrated  that  our  Govern- 
ment works— in  crisis  the  situation  was 
handled  calmly  and  the  flow  of  power 
and  decisionmaking  was  never  in 
doubt. 

The  Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  and 
officials  conducted  themselves  with 
dignity  and  confidence — it  was  pure 
professionalism . 

Perhaps  the  President  set  the  tone 
best  by  walking  into  the  hospital  even 
as  he  was  wounded  and  reassuring 
those  around  him  by  his  easy  charm 
and  wit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  more  than  ever 
before,  our  President  has  shown  the 
world  that  he  has  the  toughness  and 
the  guts  to  lead  our  Nation.  I  salute 
our  Commander  in  Chief. 

To  the  family  of  Jim  Brady  and  to 
the  families  of  the  law  enforcement 
officers  who  were  struck  down,  I  share 
your  grief  and  my  prayers  are  with 
you. 


A  DAY  OF  TWO  EMOTIONS     . 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  is 
good  and  all  that  is  bad  in  America 
happened  yesterday.  Through  the 
ever  present  eye  of  television,  we 
watched  the  horror  of  seeing  our 
President  shot,  along  with  three 
others.  A  nation  watched  and  prayed 
as  events  unfolded  before  our  eyes  and 
we  again  and  again  witnessed  those 
few  seconds  of  terror  and  fear. 

A  few  hours  later,  10  fine  young  men 
representing  two  respected  institu- 
tions of  learning  and  athletics  partici- 
pated in  our  annual  consummation  of 
college  basketball,  the  NCAA  finals. 
Again,  through  the  medium  of  televi- 
sion, we  were  able  to  witness  the  grace, 
the  excitement,  the  drama,  the  joy 
and.  yes.  the  disappointment  of  bas- 
ketball at  its  finest  hour. 

How  does  one  deal  with  the  two 
emotions  in  one  day?  As  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  a  graduate  of  Indiana 
University,  seeing  my  President  shot 
and  my  alma  mater  win  the  NCAA 
tournament  tears  at  the  very  best  and 
the  very  worst  of  my  emotions.  Reflec- 
tion on  this  day  brings  only  sorrow. 
Indiana's  victory  pales  beside  the  vio- 
lence of  an  assassination  attempt  on 
our  President.  The  joy  of  celebrations 
over  victory  in  sport  is  robbed  by  the 
reality  of  what  happened  to  our  Presi- 
dent yesterday. 


What  could  have  and  what  should 
have  been  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  a 
freshman  Congressman  from  Indiana 
is  destroyed  by  a  senseless  act  of  vio- 
lence. How  many  more  times  must  we 
endure  this?  How  often  must  we 
gather  before  the  television  to  witness 
firsthand  the  violence  in  our  society 
and  how  long  can  we  endure  or  toler- 
ate these  senseless  acts? 

I  am  filled  with  questions.  I  have  no 
sure  answers. 


A  SAD  ASPECT  OF  OUR  OPEN 

sociirrY 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  and  the  entire  world  was 
shocked,  saddened,  and  outraged  by 
the  reports  of  the  assassination  at- 
tempt upon  our  President  yesterday 
and  the  wounding  of  his  Press  Secre- 
tary James  Brady,  Secret  Serviceman 
McCarthy,  and  D.C.  Police  Officer 
Delahanty. 

The  Secret  Service  and  the  District 
police  force  are  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  courageous  acts  of 
their  officers  in  providing  our  Nation's 
leaders  with  the  proper  protection.  To 
the  families  of  those  injured  yesterday 
we  express  our  deepest  sympathy. 

a  1245 

This  tragic  event  is  a  sad  aspect  of 
our  open  society,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  not  safe  in  his  ap- 
pearances before  the  public.  But,  the 
President  must  have  access  to  the 
American  people.  That  is  how  our 
Founding  Fathers  envisioned  the  role 
of  our  Chief  Executives.  Yet,  with  the 
spreading  violence  and  terrorism 
throughout  our  modem  world,  public 
officials  all  over  this  country  and  in 
other  lands  fear  for  their  personal 
safety. 

As  we  continue  to  express  our  faith 
in  our  form  of  open  government,  and 
as  we  offer  a  prayer  of  thanks  that  our 
Chief  Executive  will  be  able  to  contin- 
ue to  lead  our  Nation,  let  us  commit 
ourselves  to  stamp  out  terrorism  and 
to  fight  more  effectively  the  growing 
incidence  of  violent  crime. 


BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  ALTER 
PRESENT  FEDERAL  TRUCK 
EXCISE  TAX  PROVISIONS 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
alter  the  present  Federal  truck  excise 
tax  provisions  by  changing  the  point 
of  collection  of  the  tax  from  the 
wholesale  sale  to  the  retail  sale. 
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The  10-percent  truck  excise  tax  has 
long  been  a  source  of  financial  concern 
to  the  many  small  business  heavy-duty 
truck  dealers  of  this  Nation.  Under 
present  law  the  tax  is  imposed  on  the 
manufacturer  at  the  time  that  it 
wholesales  the  truck  to  the  dealer. 
The  manufacturer  then  adds  the  tax 
to  the  wholesale  price  of  the  truck  and 
passes  the  cost  to  the  dealer.  There- 
fore, the  dealer  must  finance  not  only 
the  wholesale  price  of  the  vehicle,  but 
he  must  also  finance  the  very  substan- 
tial cost  of  the  excise  tax.  Heavy-duty 
over-the-road  trucks  today  cost  be- 
tween $50,000  and  $75,000.  This  means 
that  the  excise  tax  imposed  on  these 
vehicles  runs  between  $5,000  and 
$7,500. 

Historically,  the  truck  dealer  is  re- 
quired to  pay  between  1  and  2  percent 
above  prime  to  finance  his  inventory. 
In  today's  money  market  the  financ- 
ing of  these  big  rigs  by  the  smaU  busi- 
ness dealer  is  a  tremendous  burden. 
The  Federal  excise  tax  required  to  be 
paid  by  the  dealer  dramatically  in- 
creases this  burden.  For  example,  the 
amount  of  money  that  a  dealer  would 
have  to  borrow  just  to  finance  the 
excise  tax  on  10  trucks  is  equivalent  to 
the  entire  wholesale  cost  of  one  addi- 
tional truck.  In  other  words,  if  the 
dealer  were  not  required  to  pay  the 
excise  tax  at  the  time  that  he  pur- 
chased the  vehicles  from  the  manufac- 
turer, he  could  finance  1 1  trucks  in  his 
inventory  for  the  same  amount  that 
he  could  finance  10  trucks  that  includ- 
ed the  10-percent  excise  tax.  The  in- 
terest cost  alone  to  finance  the  Feder- 
al excise  tax  runs  in  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  nationwide  to  dealers. 

With  interest  rates  at  unprecedented 
levels  for  such  a  long  period,  truck 
sales  are  equally,  if  not  more,  de- 
pressed than  automobile  sales.  Hun- 
dreds of  dealers  are,  in  effect,  hanging 
on  by  their  fingernails.  The  bill  that  I 
am  introducing  today  is  designed  to 
give  some  much  needed  relief  to  these 
dealers  without  altering  the  amount  of 
revenues  currently  being  produced  by 
the  tax. 

Briefly,  this  bill  would  make  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  existing  law: 

First,  the  point  of  tax  liability  and 
collection  would  be  placed  at  time  of 
the  first  retail  sale  of  the  truck,  trail- 
er, parts,  and  so  forth,  instead  of  the 
time  of  the  wholesale  sale.  This  would 
allow  the  small  business  dealer  to  pur- 
chase the  vehicle  from  the  manufac- 
turer without  having  to  pay  the  very 
substantial  excise  tax  at  that  point. 

Second,  to  avoid  increasing  the  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  by  taxing  a  dealer's 
profit  margin,  a  slight  change  in  the 
tax  computation  is  also  made.  Under 
existing  law  there  is  a  10-percent  tax 
on  the  wholesale  price  of  trucks  and 
trailers  and  an  8-percent  tax  on  the 
wholesale  price  of  parts  and  accesso- 
ries. Under  this  proposal  the  tax 
would  be  computed  on  90  percent  of 


the  actual  retail  sales  price  of  the  ve- 
hicle and  on  75  percent  of  the  actual 
retail  sales  price  of  parts  and  accesso- 
ries. The  revenue  from  the  tax  under 
existing  law  and  under  this  proposal 
should  be  substantially  the  same. 

This  bill  will  certainly  not  solve  all 
of  the  very  serious  problems  now 
being  experienced  by  the  heavy-duty 
truck  dealers  of  this  Nation.  However, 
it  will  provide  some  measure  of  imme- 
diate assistance,  and  will  relieve  deal- 
ers and  suppliers  from  their  present 
burden  of  having  to  finance  the  tax  li- 
ability now  being  imposed  on  the  man- 
ufacturers. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  sets  forth 
sound  concepts  which  will  assist  our 
Nation's  struggling  truck  dealers  with- 
out reducing  the  revenues  provided  by 
this  tax.  I  recommend  this  bill  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  consideration. 

I  trust  this  deferral  will  not  adverse- 
ly affect  our  highway  trust  fund,  and  I 
am  asking  for  further  information  on 
this  aspect  of  the  bill.  The  amount  of 
excise  taxes  will  be  the  same. 


ASSASSINATION  ATTEMPT  GIVES 
ANTIGUN  ENTHUSIASTS  WAYS 
TO  ADVANCE  THEIR  UNPOPU- 
LAR CAUSE 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remsu-ks.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
senseless  and  demented  attempted  as- 
sassination of  President  Reagan  is 
properly  decried  by  all  decent  Ameri- 
cans as  well  as  men  of  good  will 
throughout  the  world.  Outrage  and 
anger  are  proper  human  expressions 
reserved  for  incidents  such  as  this.  All 
our  best  wishes  and  prayers  go  out  to 
the  President  and  his  family. 

My  own  shock  and  anger  might  pos- 
sibly go  deeper  than  most  Americans 
since  I  have  had  a  long,  20- year  per- 
sonal association  with  President 
Ronald  Reagan.  I  have  always  been 
able  to  count  on  him  as  a  true  friend 
with  whom  I  have  enjoyed  working, 
and  who  responded  on  every  occasion 
when  I  asked  him  for  help,  both  per- 
sonal and  otherwise. 

It  is  also  with  a  touch  of  sadness  and 
anger  that  I  must  point  out  the  very 
logical  knee-jerk  response  of  many  an- 
tigun  enthusiasts  throughout  the 
country  who,  as  in  the  past,  seize  on 
this  opportimity  in  an  almost  maudlin 
way  to  advance  their  unpopular  cause. 
They  seem  to  have  two  themes:  First, 
attack  the  United  States  as  a  bad,  vio- 
lent nation  and  blame  it  on  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  who  constitutionally, 
peacefully  owns  and  uses  a  firearm. 

I  can  say  categorically  that  99  per- 
cent of  the  sportsmen,  hunters,  con- 
servationists, gun  owners  and  collec- 
tors that  I  know  rarely  point  a  finger 
at  their  fellow  Americans  evenly  when 
unfairly  attacked,  let  alone  a  weapon 


or  threaten  them  or  stand  as  any  link 
in  the  chain  of  crime  and  violence  that 
grips  this  country. 

We  all  have  grief  juid  anger  and 
fear,  those  emotions,  but  we  should 
not  use  this  tragedy  to  attack  these 
good  people. 


TRAGIC  EVENTS  OF  MONDAY 
BRING  SAD  THOUGHTS 

(Mr.  FAUNTROY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues,  I  first  want  to  pause  and 
reflect  on  the  tragic  events  of  Monday 
in  our  Nation's  Capital.  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  all  black  Americans,  so  re- 
cently shaken  by  numerous  incidents 
of  violence  against  blacks  around  the 
country  in  saying  that  we  are  deeply 
disturbed  by  these  tragic  shootings, 
and  are  praying  for  the  complete  re- 
covery of  the  President  and  all  of 
those  wounded  yesterday.  We  are  sick 
of  violence  and  hate  in  this  country. 

My  personal  shock  turned  to  trauma 
as  I  painfully  remembered  the  autopsy 
pictures  I  had  to  study  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  investigating  the  assas- 
sinations of  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Most  people 
just  do  not  realize  the  enormous  and 
cruel  damage  a  bullet  can  do  to  the 
human  body.  "How  many  deaths  will 
it  take  till  we  know  that  too  many 
people  have  died?" 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  people  who  are  willing  to  register 
their  cars,  their  dogs,  and  their  bicy- 
cles are  not  willing  to  support  the  reg- 
istration of  all  handguns  in  an  effort 
to  control  access  to  these  death-deal- 
ing, concealable  weapons.  I  pray  that 
our  Nation  may  somehow  begin  to 
deal  seriously  with  the  violence  and 
hate  that  pervade  almost  every  aspect 
of  American  life  from  our  television 
sets,  to  our  movies,  to  the  streets  of 
our  cities. 

It  was  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt who  spoke  at  another  time,  to  a 
troubled,  frustrated,  and  economically 
depressed  America;  saying  that  "the 
only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear 
itself— mindless,  senseless,  crippling 
fear." 

Our  hearts  go  out  this  afternoon  to 
the  fearful  children  and  the  fearful 
parents  and  families  of  black  children 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  And,  we  come  at  this 
moment  recognizing  that  it  is  not  only 
they  who  fear,  but  our  concern  must 
be  for  the  fear  that  is  beginning  to 
grip,  not  only  black  children  in  Atlan- 
ta, but  black  people  all  over  this 
Nation;  for  there  are  those  in  this 
country  who  as  in  times  past,  are  at- 
tempting to  contain  the  aspirations  of 
black  people  in  a  crippling  circle  of 
fear— this  is  nothing  new  to  us. 
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When  the  new  and  freed  slaves 
looked  at  the  horizon  of  freedom  there 
were  those  who  were  determined  to 
contain  their  aspirations  by  the  use  of 
violence,  intimidation,  and  murder  to 
limit  their  hopes. 

When  the  newly  enfranchised,  black 
voters  of  the  South,  in  the  Recon- 
struction era,  began  to  lift  their  aspi- 
rations there  were  those  at  the  close 
of  the  Reconstruction  era  who  were 
determined  to  encircle  their  aspira- 
tions and  contain  it  in  fear;  this  is 
nothing  new. 

And  so.  as  we  look  at  the  children— 
and  their  parents— in  Atlanta  who  live 
in  fear  today,  let  us  look  at  a  black 
nation  for  whom  some  people  have  de- 
cided: "We  must  encircle  them  with 
fear."  It  is  no  accident  that  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  is  filmed  in  camps  training 
to  kill  black  people  across  this  Nation; 
it  is  no  accident  that  some  people  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  kill  black 
men  in  Buffalo— to  cut  their  hearts 
out;  it  is  no  accident  that  some  black 
people  jogging  in  Salt  Lake  City  were 
gunned  down;  it  is  no  accident,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  nephew  of  a  member  in 
my  church,  who  made  a  trip  last  week 
to  North  Carolina,  was  driven  off  a 
road  in  Virginia  and  beaten  to  death 
by  two  white  men. 

The  circle  of  fear  is  beginning  to 
build,  and  our  prayer  and  our  concern 
for  the  children  in  Atlanta  is  our 
prayer  and  our  concern  for  all  those 
who  are  being  encircled  by  fear. 

Now,  history  has  taught  us  that  the 
only  way  to  deal  with  such  efforts  to 
encircle  us  with  fear  is  the  action  of 
men  and  women  with  conscience  and 
determination.  The  only  response  to 
this  kind  of  effort  must  be  action. 

I  recall  the  last  time  in  my  experi- 
ence in  this  country,  when  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  encircle  our  aspira- 
tions with  fear.  We  had  just  emerged 
from  Selma,  Ala.,  with  a  Voting  Rights 
Act  signed  into  law:  It  was  bought 
with  the  blood  of  the  Reverend  James 
Reid  of  the  All  Souls  Unitarian 
Church,  bought  with  the  blood  of  a 
white  woman.  Viola  Liuzzo.  on  High- 
way 80,  between  Selma  and  Montgom- 
ery. Once  we  had  seen  the  bitter  past 
and  we  began  to  lift  our  aspirations 
and  our  visions,  there  were  those  who 
took  the  word  out  in  Mississippi,  in  Al- 
abama, in  Louisiana,  in  Georgia  that: 
"If  you  registered  and  voted  we  are 
going  to  start  lynching  you  the  way  we 
did  at  the  begirming  of  the  century." 

That  message  went  out  and  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  James  Meredith, 
responded  with  action.  He  said:  "We 
have  nothing  to  fear,  and  to  demon- 
strate that.  I  will  march  personally— 
from  Memphis  to  Jackson.  Miss,  to  tell 
our  people  that  we  have  nothing  to 
fear."  So  James  Meredith  began  his 
march  against  fear,  and  not  long  after 
he  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  State 
line,  he  was  gunned  down  on  the  high- 
way. Some  of  us  recognized  then  that 


the  only  way  to  deal  with  fear  is 
action. 

You  recall  that  many  of  us  went  to 
Memphis,  Tenn..  and  then  to  Missis- 
sippi to  take  up  Meredith's  march 
against  fear.  It  was  my  privilege  to  co- 
ordinate that  march,  and  we  came 
from  North.  South.  East,  and  West; 
black  and  white  together,  to  say  to 
those  demented  minds  across  the 
Nation  in  the  words  of  the  27th  Psalm: 

The  lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation: 
whom  shall  I  fear?  The  lord  is  the  strength 
of  my  life:  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid?  When 
the  wicked,  even  mine  enemies  and  my  foes, 
came  upon  me  to  eat  up  my  flesh,  they 
stumbled  and  fell.  Though  a  host  should 
encamp  against  me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  act  as 
we  acted  then.  We  marched  to  Phila- 
delphia, Miss,  where  they  had  killed 
Suchemer,  Cheney,  and  Goodman.  We 
marched  to  Meridian,  Miss.;  to  Jack- 
son, Miss.— and  we  said,  blacks  and 
whites  together,  "ain't  gonna  let 
nobody  turn  us  around." 

Because  we  responded  to  the  efforts 
to  encircle  our  vision  on  voting  mat- 
ters with  fear,  we  were  able  to  register 
3  million  new  black  voters  across  the 
South— since  that  time,  we  have  elect- 
ed a  Mayor  and  the  City  Council  in 
the  District  of  Columbia— because,  we 
met  the  efforts  to  encircle  us  with  fear 
with  courageous  Christian  action  in 
the  social  and  political  marketplace. 

And  so.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
lending  your  presence  to  this  witness 
against  fear.  And  as  I  close,  I  want  to 
challenge  you  now  to  action. 

As  we  pray  for  the  recovery  of  our 
President  and  those  wounded  with 
him;  as  we  pray  for  an  end  to  the  trag- 
edy in  Atlanta,  and  prayer  is  impor- 
tant and  without  God  we  will  not  over- 
come, let  us  serve  notice  on  those  de- 
mented minds  who  feel  that  they  can 
contain  the  aspirations  of  the  scape- 
goat of  these  times  with  murder  and 
intimidation.  That  we,  together,  will 
not  be  deterred;  that  we  will  search 
them  out  until  justice  rolls  down  like 
water  and  those  things  done  in  dark- 
ness are  brought  to  light. 

Let  us  also  begin  today  to  seriously 
work  to  eradicate  the  venomous  hand- 
gim  from  our  society,  let  us  seriously 
and  earnestly  begin  to  work  for  hand- 
gun control  and  the  ban  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  this  death-dealing 
agent  of  violence  and  mayhem. 

It  saddens  us  that  our  President  is 
hospitalized,  the  victim  of  a  senseless 
shooting.  But  the  greater  tragedy  may 
be  that  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
world  community  are  not  surprised 
that  this  has  happened  and  view  vio- 
lent gim-related  crimes  as  a  way  of  life 
in  America. 

Let  us  begin  to  change  that  image  of 
shame  today. 

Then  finally,  in  tribute  to  those  for 
whom  we  come  together  today,  let  us 
also  determine  that  we  are  going  to 
raise  this  issue  above  race,  above  reli- 


gion, above  color,  above  poverty,  and 
we  are  going  to  overcome. 

Let  it  not  be  said  of  us  as  it  was  said 
of  one  in  Nazi  Germany  who  was  a 
Christian  who  said,  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  that  he  did  not  protest 
when  the  Nazis  began  to  persecute  the 
Jews  because  he  was  not  a  Jew.  Nor 
did  he,  a  few  months  later,  protest 
when  the  Nazis  began  to  persecute  the 
university  professors,  because  he  was 
not  a  university  professor.  And  even 
later  he  failed  to  protest,  he  remem- 
bered with  great  misgivings,  when  his 
government  began  to  persecute  the 
journalists  who  disagreed  with  it. 
People  did  not  criticize  the  storm 
troopers  because  they  were  afraid,  and 
they  hoped  by  silence  to  force  the 
nightmare  to  disappear.  Instead  the 
nightmare  fed  on  their  silence  and 
fear.  And  this  same  German  concluded 
that  when  his  government  began  to 
persecute  him  and  his  group,  it  was 
too  late  to  protest,  for  almost  all  oppo- 
sition had  already  been  silenced. 

They  are  after  the  children  today. 
They  are  after  innocent  defenseless 
black  men  in  Buffalo.  They  tried  on 
Vernon  Jordan,  but  those  of  us  who 
are  in  public  office  must  understand 
that  the  circle  of  fear  is  being  drawn, 
and  none  of  us  shall  be  free  untU  all  of 
us  are  free. 

Now  is  the  time  for  action  in  our 
churches  and  our  streets;  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  every  State  across 
this  Union,  every  city  ought  to  be 
rising  up  to  say:  "We  are  not  going  to 
take  this  sitting  back."  And  to  say 
that,  "We  shall  overcome"— and  I  will 
tell  you  we  shall  overcome,  just  as  we 
did  during  the  Reconstruction  period, 
just  as  we  did  in  Selma.  we  shall  over- 
come. If  we  do  not  overcome,  then 
truth  is  a  lie;  if  we  do  not  overcome, 
then  justice  is  injustice;  if  we  do  not 
overcome,  then  right  is  wrong  and  east 
is  west,  and  we  shall  overcome. 

We  shall  overcome,  because,  truth  is 
truth:  we  shall  overcome  because  jus- 
tice is  justice;  we  shall  overcome  be- 
cause God  is  God.  and  right  is  right; 
and  right  the  day  must  win. 

And  when  we  overcome  it  will  not  be 
a  victory  of  children  over  adults  or 
blacks  over  whites  or  poor  people  over 
rich  people  or  Protestants  over  Catho- 
lics or  Jews  over  Gentiles  or  Moslems 
over  Christians.  It  will  be  victory  when 
we  will  all  say,  blacks  and  whites  to- 
gether, young  and  old  together,  rich 
and  poor  together,  Protestants,  Catho- 
lics, Jews.  Gentiles,  and  Moslems  to- 
gether. 

We  shall  overcome  if  we  respond  to 
the  effort  to  intimidate  with  action, 
marching,  giving,  living.  These  are  the 
high  grounds  of  principle  we  enun- 
ciate, yet  so  often  fail  to  live. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.   FOWLER.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may    have    5    legislative    days   within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  mate- 
rial on  the  subject  of  my  special  order. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  UTTLE  CHILDREN  OF 
ATLANTA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemam  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Fowler)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
quested this  special  order  2  weeks  ago 
to  provide  a  forum  for  a  discussion  of 
the  deatiis  and  disappearances  of  chil- 
dren in  Atlanta.  By  a  terrible  turn  of 
fate,  we  are  now  convening  1  day  after 
an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  all  in  extending  our  fervent 
prayers  and  best  wishes  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Reagan,  and  also  for 
Mr.  Brady,  and  the  two  law-enforce- 
ment agents  who  were  shot  and  their 
families. 

On  the  face  of  it  these  cases  have 
little  in  common;  yet  they  both  reveal 
the  vulnerability  of  us  all  to  acts  of 
violence— from  the  most  powerful  to 
the  powerless.  They  both  represent 
major  assaults  on  our  society:  An 
attack  on  the  highest  office  in  the 
land  in  the  one  instance,  an  attack  on 
our  most  precious  resource,  our  chil- 
dren, in  the  other.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  these  are  not  isolated  in- 
stances. They  are  but  a  part  of  a  grim 
count  of  Americans  who  fall  victim  to 
acts  of  violence  every  year,  and  the 
toll  continues  to  mount. 

If  it  was  not  clear  before,  it  should 
be  today  that  we  must  seriously  ad- 
dress this  issue  as  a  nation  and  as  indi- 
viduals. Most  fundamentally,  we  must 
all  come  to  recognize  and  to  believe 
that  violence  is  never  a  solution,  no 
matter  what  the  problem. 

I  take  no  pleasure  in  initiating  this 
special  order  on  the  missing  and  mur- 
dered children  of  my  city  of  Atlanta. 

However,  given  the  tremendous  out- 
pouring of  national  concern  over  this 
tragedy  and  the  troubling  nationwide 
issues  of  child  safety  and  welfare  it 
has  raised,  such  a  discussion  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  both 
appropriate  and  necessary. 

By  now.  you  all  know  oCthe  calami- 
ty that  has  befallen  the  murdered 
children  of  Atlanta  and  their  families. 
Certainly,  they  have  suffered  the 
greatest  loss  but  they  are  not  the  only 
victims.  The  young  people  of  my  city 
who  live  now  in  daily  fear,  closing  out 
the  outside  world  and  cutting  them- 
selves off  from  the  joys  and  adven- 
tures that  should  be  a  part  of  their 
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childhood,    are   assuredly   victims,    as 
are  their  families. 

So  this  is  a  national  tragedy,  and  un- 
fortunately one  that  could  come  to 
any  part  of  our  country. 

The  crimes  in  Atlanta  cannot  be 
seen  as  an  isolated  problem.  Child 
safety  is  an  issue  that  cuts  across 
SUte  Iwundaries.  In  1977.  according  to 
the  Justice  Department,  the  overall 
violent  crime  rate  for  assault,  robbery, 
rape,  theft,  and  larcency  was  33.9  per 
1,000  people:  for  12-  to  15-year-olds  the 
rate  was  56.5  per  1.000  and  for  16-19- 
year-olds— 67.7  per  1.000.  In  1979. 
almost  10  percent  of  all  homicide  vic- 
tims (1.866)  were  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  19.  These  fig- 
ures are  both  horrifying  and  unaccept- 
able. Clearly  we  must  do  a  better  job 
of  protecting  our  children's  welfare. 
The  Atlanta  tragedy  is  but  the  latest 
example  of  our  collective  failure  in 
this  regard. 

Since  July  of  1979  21  young,  black 
Atlantans  have  been  killed  and  2 
others  have  disappeared.  In  the  19 
months  since  then,  despite  the  efforts 
of  local  law  enforcement  agencies  later 
joined  by  Federal  agents,  these  cases 
have  defied  solution.  Atlanta  police 
believe  that  the  deaths  are  not  the 
work  of  a  single  killer  and  may  well  in- 
volve an  original  primary  killer,  a 
copycat  murderer,  and  several  unrelat- 
ed homicides.  There  have  been  no 
major  leads  for  the  detectives  working 
on  the  cases,  no  eyewitnesses  accounts, 
no  clear  telltale  clues,  no  reliable  con- 
fessions or  accusations.  In  time  one  or 
more  of  these  will  occur  and  the  killer 
or  killers  will  be  found,  but  in  the 
meantime  we  must  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  protect  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  of  Atlanta's 
children,  and  to  conduct  as  thorough 
an  investigation  as  possible  to  make 
sure  that  all  potential  leads  are 
checked  out. 

At  the  local  level  all  available  re- 
sources have  been  focused  in  a  two- 
pronged  effort  to  investigate  the 
crimes  and  prevent  further  victimiza- 
tion of  Atlanta  children. 

The  investigation  has  mushroomed 
into  the  most  intense  crimesolving 
effort  in  Atlanta  history.  The  bureau 
of  police  services  devoted  over  6,000  in- 
vestigative hours  to  the  cases  before 
July  1980  when  a  special  task  force 
was  established  to  spend  full  time  on 
the  investigation  of  the  missing  and 
slain  children.  Since  July  1980  the  spe- 
cial task  force  has  been  expanded 
from  one  sergeant  and  four  investiga- 
tors to  its  February  1981  level  of  78 
personnel.  In  September  1980.  Gover- 
nor Busbee  established  a  $10,000 
reward  fund  at  the  request  of  Mayor 
Jackson,  which  has  since  been  in- 
creased over  tenfold  due  to  the  gener- 
osity of  citizens  from  all  across  the 
State.  In  addition,  the  Georgia  Gener- 
al Assembly  appropriated  about 
$200,000  toward  the  investigative  ef- 
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forts.  Experts  have  been  enlisted  from 
all  around  the  country.  In  November 
1980.  the  FBI  was  authorized  to  enter 
into  the  investigation:  in  addition,  five 
police  specialists  from  around  the 
country  were  enlisted  in  the  effort.  In 
October  1980  volunteer  Atlanta  citi- 
zens began  weekly  searches  of  the 
areas  where  missing  children  were  last 
seen.  These  are  just  a  part  of  the  all- 
encompassing  effort  to  solve  these 
tragic  crimes. 

Atlanta  has  also  united  in  the  effort 
to  prevent  future  crimes.  During  the 
summer  of  1980,  community  forums 
and  personal  safety  workshops  were 
conducted  to  keep  citizens  informed. 
In  September  1980  a  metropolitan 
crime  stoppers  film  was  developed 
that  aired  on  local  television  stations 
and  public  service  announcements 
were  also  broadcast  to  instruct  citizens 
about  child  safety.  A  wide  range  of 
brochures  and  pamphlets  have  been 
distributed  to  create  an  informational 
network  to  continue  community 
awareness  of  this  problem. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  word  of  appre- 
ciation to  Mayor  Jackson  and  the  city 
government  for  laboring  under  the 
most  trying  and  difficult  of  circum- 
stances to  conduct  the  investigation, 
institute  preventative  measures,  and 
strive  to  maintain  the  mental  health 
of  Atlanta  children  and  their  families. 
In  addition,  I  would  like  to  thank  Gov- 
ernor Busbee  and  the  State  govern- 
ment for  its  efforts  including  the  ap- 
propriation of  approximately  $200,000 
toward  the  investigation,  and  for  the 
efforts  of  the  State  crime  laboratory, 
the  Georgia  Bureau  of  Investigations, 
and  the  Georgia  Crime  Information 
Center. 

At  the  Federal  level,  a  response  to 
the  Atlanta  murders  was  slow  in 
coming,  as  the  full  dimensions  of  the 
tragedy  only  gradually  became  known. 
In  fact  it  took  what  turned  out  to  be 
an  unrelated  event,  the  October  13, 
1980,  explosion  of  a  gasfired  boiler  at 
the  Bowen  Homes  day  care  nursery  in 
Atlanta  which  killed  four  children  and 
one  adult  and  injured  six  others,  to 
focus  national  attention  on  the  Atlan- 
ta killings. 

Beginning  last  October,  a  variety  of 
Federal  agencies  moved  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  restoring  the  Bowen  Homes 
day  care  center.  Also  the  Public 
Health  Service  Division  of  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  pro- 
grams started  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  local  mental  health 
groups  that  were  responding  to  the 
rising  community  concerns  over  the 
missing  and  murdered  children. 

In  late  November,  a  team  of  epidemi- 
ologists at  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol began  a  detailed  health  risk  study 
to  determine  who  of  Atlanta's  children 
runs  the  greatest  risk  of  being  a  homi- 
cide victim.  The  information  from  this 
study   will   be   used   to   help   prevent 
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future  murders  by  both  determining  if 
the  victims'  lifestyles  and  movements 
made  them  more  availale  to  the  killer 
or  killers  and  identifying  potential 
links  that  might  lead  to  the  capture  of 
the  killers. 

The  FBI  is  currently  providing 
about  40  full-time  field  agents  to  aid 
the  investigation  along  with  the  full 
assistance  of  its  crime  lab  and  identifi- 
cation division.  Since  February  21.  a 
task  force  comprised  of  officials  from 
three  Cabinet-level  departments— the 
Departments  of  Justice.  Education, 
and  Health  and  Human  Services— has 
been  working  to  help  local  authorities 
through  community  assistance,  health 
services,  and  technical  assistance. 

On  March  5.  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced $979,000  in  Federal  funds 
($650,000  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  $329,000  from  other  Federal 
agencies)  for  a  variety  of  programs  re- 
quested by  Mayor  Maynard  Jackson. 
These  funds  are  to  be  used  to  provide 
afterschool  counseling  and  care  for  up 
to  1,000  Atlanta  young  people  in  the 
neighborhoods  where  most  of  the  kill- 
ings have  taken  place,  to  set  up  an 
around-the-clock  hotline  for  Atlanta 
families  who  are  experiencing  emo- 
tional and  other  problems  because  of 
the  killings,  to  provide  shelter  for  dis- 
advantaged or  homeless  teenagers,  and 
to  involve  Atlanta  young  people  in 
crime  prevention  activities. 

On  March  13,  the  President  made 
available  an  additional  $1.5  million  to 
the  city  of  Atlanta.  This  money  is  to 
be  used  for  certain  extraordinary  ex- 
penses the  city  has  incurred  in  the 
course  of  the  police  investigation,  in- 
cluding such  items  as  overtime  pay  for 
detectives  and  computer  time. 

The  Federal  response  under  Presi- 
dents Carter  and  Reagan  has  been  ap- 
preciated and  put  to  good  use.  I  espe- 
cially want  to  extend  my  thanks  to 
President  Reagan  and  Vice  President 
Bush  for  their  interest  in  and  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  my  constituents  in 
Atlanta. 

Moreover,  the  generosity  of  the 
American  people  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing. Contributions  have  swelled  to 
over  $400,000.  This  concerted  coopera- 
tion is  in  the  best  spirit  of  American 
generosity  and  is  especially  appreciat- 
ed by  my  fellow  Atlantans. 

What  more  is  to  be  done?  First  of 
all.  I  would  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  act  swiftly  and  favorably  on  Con- 
gressman Clay's  bill  to  provide  explic- 
it authorization  for  Federal  financial 
aid  for  the  full  range  of  investigatory 
activities  concerned  with  the  deaths 
and  disappearances  of  the  Atlanta 
children.  The  same  logic  which  ex- 
tends Federal  relief  to  victims  of  natu- 
ral disasters  ought  certainly  to  apply 
to  this  problem,  which  has  had  equal 
if  not  greater  impact  on  the  surround- 
ing community.  Although  current 
funding  needs  for  the  ongoing  investi- 
gation are  l)eing  satisfied  due  to  na- 


tional and  local  contributions,  we  need 
some  type  of  legislative  authorization 
in  case  the  tragedy  is  not  soon  re- 
solved and  it  proves  necessary  to  seek 
further  Federal  financial  assistance. 

Second,  the  prayers  and  demonstrat- 
ed concern  of  all  Americans  can  be  a 
major  source  of  comfort  and  inspira- 
tion in  helping  the  people  of  Atlanta 
to  get  through  this  crisis  and  then  to 
recover. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  want  to  add  a 
cautionary  note  on  this  subject.  What 
the  children  of  Atlanta  and  their  fami- 
lies do  not  need  from  us  is  the  creation 
of  a  climate  of  fear  and  hysteria.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  all  of  us,  but  espe- 
cially those  in  the  public  eye  and 
members  of  the  media  themselves,  not 
to  sensationalize  this  story  of  human 
suffering  or  to  try  to  capitalize  on  it  in 
any  way. 

The  children  of  Atlanta  and  their 
families,  and  for  that  matter  the  chil- 
dren and  families  of  America,  need  to 
know  the  real  dangers  facing  them,  to 
be  neither  shielded  from  the  truth  nor 
terrified  into  fearing  every  shadow. 

Third,  we  must  all  pull  together.  All 
of  us,  wherever  we  live,  whatever  our 
station  in  life,  have  a  stake  in  seeing 
the  killer  or  killers  apprehended  and 
the  murders  stopped.  We  should  pro- 
ceed with  calm  determination  and 
unity,  not  discord  and  dispute. 

Fourth,  and  most  importantly  we 
must  all  commit  ourselves  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  society  and  communities 
where  such  tragedies  will  not  occur  in 
the  future.  In  this,  I  do  not  mean  pri- 
marily a  governmental  response.  It  is 
in  our  individual  roles  as  mothers  and 
fathers,  neighbors,  and  concerned  citi- 
zens that  we  can  do  the  most  to  make 
sure  that  the  deaths  in  Atlanta  are  not 
forgotten,  or  repeated. 

Finally,  we  must  unite  as  a  country 
to  reevaluate  the  status  of  child  wel- 
fare in  the  United  SUtes.  The  horrible 
crimes  in  Atlanta  are  shocking:  it  is 
likewise  shocking  that  more  than  17 
million  American  children  live  in  de- 
bilitating poverty  according  to  a  1980 
report  by  the  U.S.  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  International  Year  of  the 
Child.  According  to  the  same  report.  1 
million  youth  are  victims  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect;  10  million  children 
have  no  regular  source  of  medical 
care;  and  13  percent  of  all  17-year-olds 
in  school  are  functionally  illiterate. 

No  nation  is  secure  unless  its  most 
vulnerable  population,  its  children  are 
safe  and  well  cared  for.  As  concerned 
parents  and  citizens,  we  must  make 
the  welfare  of  our  children  our  first 
priority,  by  providing  adequate  health 
and  educational  systems,  juvenile  jus- 
tice, nutrition,  and  housing.  Only  in 
this  way  can  we  insure  the  security  of 
our  children  and  our  Nation. 

I  am  including  statements  from 
Mayor  Jackson.  Governor  Busbee,  and 
a   more    detailed    chronology    of   the 


local  investigative  effort  below.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  your  attention. 
The  statements  follow: 

Remarks  by  Gov.  George  Bdsbee 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  begin  by  th&nUng 
Wyche  Powler.  Georgia's  RepresenUtive 
from  the  Fifth  District,  for  Initiating  this 
public  forum. 

With  all  of  the  national  attention  and 
publicity  surrounding  the  cases,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  present  the  facts  regarding  the  In- 
vestigations. It  is  with  this  intention,  on 
behalf  of  the  SUte.  that  I  submit  my  com- 
ments today. 

For  the  past  nineteen  months,  we  have 
lived  with  the  outrage  and  grief  brought  on 
by  the  senseless  killings  of  children  in  At- 
lanta. Until  the  F>erson  or  [>er8ons  responsi- 
ble for  the  tragedies  are  apprehended,  tried 
and  convicted,  we  in  Atlanta  and  Georgia 
will  need  your  prayers  and  assistance. 

The  expenditures  associated  with  the  spe- 
cial investigative  task  force  have  been  ex- 
traordinary. Members  of  my  staff  met  with 
the  Mayor's  sUff  to  determine  those  costs 
which  could  be  shared  or  totally  funded  by 
the  State.  As  a  result  I  recommended,  and 
the  General  Assembly  appropriated,  ap- 
proximately $200,000.  This  grant  to  the  city 
covers  unbudgeted  expenditures  made  over 
a  six-month  period.  However,  this  amount 
does  not  include  reimbursement  for  over- 
time because  the  State  does  not  pay  its  law 
enforcement  officers  for  overtime.  TTie 
State  will  continue  its  commitment  to  the 
operation  of  the  special  task  force  through 
the  utilization  of  the  State  Crime  Labora- 
tory, assignment  of  seven  full-time  investi- 
gators from  the  Georgia  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gations and  computer  specialists  from  the 
Georgia  Crime  Information  Center. 

After  frequent  consultations  with  the 
White  House  for  additional  funds  to  cover 
the  unbudgeted  overtime,  a  sum  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion was  made  available.  This  funding,  cou- 
pled with  the  assistance  granted  by  the 
state  and  almost  $1  million  in  technical  as- 
sistance previously  committed  by  the  feder- 
al government,  will  l)e  helpful  in  keeping 
the  investigative  efforts  going  full-speed 
until  those  responsible  for  the  crimes  are 
brought  to  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  Congress,  thank 
you  for  your  support.  I  am  hopeful  that 
with  all  of  our  combined  efforts  we  will 
quiclUy  apprehend  the  individual  or  individ- 
uals responsible  for  terrorizing  Atlanta's 
children  and  families. 

Remarks  by  Mayor  BfAYMARO  Jacksoh 
Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  address 
the  people  of  our  nation  through  their 
elected  representatives  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  As  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Atlanta.  I  bring  you  today  the  appreciation, 
gratitude  and  respect  of  the  people  of  At- 
lanta for  the  generous  and  overwhelming 
concern,  solidarity  and  support  which  have 
come  to  Atlanta  from  across  America. 

In  Atlanta,  we  are  undergoing  a  most 
severe  test  of  our  character  as  a  community. 
The  tragic  slayings  of  poor  Black  children, 
whether  related  to  each  other  or  not. 
whether  the  work  of  one  or  more  persons, 
are  a  most  acute  manifestation  of  a  malady 
affecting  American  society.  Day  in  and  day 
out.  the  tragic  reports  of  runaway  children, 
child  abuse,  child  neglect,  child  prostitution 
and  similarly  horrible  occurrences  pile  up 
on  law  enforcement  and  social  services  agen- 
cies across  America.  Obviously,  poor  chil- 
dren, kept  at  the  margins  of  our  society  by 
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Invisible  but  cruelly  effective  fences,  make 
the  most  vulnerable  victims. 

It  is  obvious  that  Atlanta's  current  experi- 
ences have  touched  a  vast  reservoir  of  con- 
cern and  sympathy  among  Americans  of 
every  economic  group  and  grace.  There 
seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  sense  that 
these  tragedies  could  happen  anywhere  and 
that  no  city  in  America  is  immune  to  similar 
misfortunes. 

Probably  one  of  the  few  positive  aspects 
of  this  very  negative  episode  is  that  we  are 
finding  an  increased  family  and  community 
unity  and  re-affirming  our  common  human- 
ity in  response  to  these  tragedies.  This  is 
true  in  Atlanta,  where  we  are  re-discovering 
our  interdependence  and  re-leaming  that 
the  prospects  for  a  bright  and  prosperous 
future  are  tied  to  a  caring,  sensitive  and  so- 
cially responsible  present.  Atlanta,  histori- 
cally a  city  of  comparatively  superior  rac 
relations,  is  drawing  together  in  unprec- 
edented ways.  When  the  need  for  support 
arose,  Atlantans  said  yes.  When  the  need 
for  volunteer  week-end  searchers  became 
evident,  Atlantans  said  yes.  When  the  need 
for  patience  tmd  restraint  tmd  understand- 
ing is  critical.  Atlantans  are  saying  yes. 
Such  has  been  the  response  across  America 
as  well,  which  is  why  my  words  today  are 
very  much  heartfelt. 

The  people  of  Atlanta  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  people  of  America  and  to  the  re- 
sponsible and  sensitive  leadership  of  elected 
officials  everywhere  who  have  responded  ef- 
fectively to  our  special  needs.  FYom  the  mu- 
nicipal officials  in  Atlanu  through  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  SUte  Legislators  in  Georgia, 
members  of  both  Houses  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, and  up  to  the  Vice  President  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  response 
has  been  compassionate,  timely,  practical 
and  commensurate  with  the  need. 

To  the  people  of  America,  we  say  thank 
you  and  God  bless  you  and  offer  a  prayer, 
on  behalf  of  all  of  us.  that  the  tragedies 
which  have  brought  us  together  will  end 
and  never  again  be  repeated  in  our  midst. 
We  pray,  also,  that  when  our  adversity  ends. 
Atlanta's  and  America's  increased  unity  will 
not. 

Chhoholocy  or  Acrivrnis  Missrwc  and 
Murdered  Children 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  has  des- 
ignated the  homicides  and  disappearances 
of  21  children  which  have  occurred  over  the 
last  nineteen  months  as  it  number  one  pri- 
ority. The  Department  is  deeply  committed 
to  solving  these  crimes  and  its  efforts  and 
resources  are  being  primarily  directed 
toward  this  essential  objective. 

A  two-pronged  approach  is  t>eing  imple- 
mented by  the  Department  in  addressing 
these  crimes— investigation  and  prevention. 
Through  the  Bureau  of  Police  Services,  a 
full-time  Special  Task  Force  has  been  estab- 
lished to  investigate  these  crimes.  With  re- 
spect to  prevention,  the  Department  is 
spearheading  a  city-wide  involvement  of  At- 
lanta citizens,  and  local  groups  and  organi- 
zations in  responding  to  this  crisis. 

All  available  human  and  material  re- 
sources are  being  pooled  in  an  intensive 
effort  to  identify  persons  responsible  and  to 
prevent  the  further  victimization  of  Atlanta 
children.  As  a  matter  of  t>ackground  the  fol- 
lowing chronology  of  activities  is  presented. 

A.  IMVESTIGATIVE 

1.  In  Bfarch.  1980.  records  involving  the 
homicides  of  children  over  the  last  five 
years  were  analyzed  by  the  Police  Bureau  In 
an  effort  to  determine  any  similarities,  pat- 
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terns  or  trends   related   to  the  cases.   No 
common  denominator  was  determined. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Police  Services,  in  March 
1980,  requested  and  received  the  assistance 
of  the  FBI's  Behaviorial  Science  Unit  in 
Quantico,  Virginia  in  the  analysis  of  all  per- 
tinent dau  related  to  the  cases. 

3.  On  July  17.  1980.  the  Bureau  of  Police 
Services  created  a  Special  Task  Force  to 
devote  full-time  effort  to  the  investigation 
of  the  missing  and  slain  children  crimes. 
The  one  sergeant  and  four  investigators  as- 
signed to  the  Task  Force  were  all  experi- 
enced in  homicide  and  missing  persons  in- 
vestigations. Prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
Task  Force,  the  Bureau  devoted  over  6,000 
investigative  hours  to  the  cases. 

4.  On  August  4,  1980,  a  meeting  occurred 
of  all  the  Chiefs  of  Police  in  the  Atlanta 
metropolitan  area  to  discuss  these  crimes. 
Each  represenutive  brought  any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  disappearances  or  the 
homicides  of  children  in  their  jurisdictions 
to  the  meeting  and  the  chiefs  worked  joint- 
ly in  attempting  to  determine  any  similari- 
ties, patterns  or  trends. 

5.  On  August  21.  1980.  the  Special  Task 
Force  was  expanded  to  a  toui  of  four  super- 
visors and  13  investigators. 

6.  Also  on  September  9.  1980.  weekly  brief- 
ings between  the  Task  Force  members  and 
personnel  in  each  zone  on  each  shift  began. 
These  briefings  encourage  information  shar- 
ing as  well  as  updating  both  officers  and 
Task  Force  members  on  needed  and  devel- 
oped information  and  clues. 

7.  A  request  to  Governor  Busbee  by  Mayor 
Jackson  on  September  9.  1980.  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  $10,000  reward  fund 
for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  person(s)  responsible  for  these 
crimes. 

8.  The  assistance  of  Dr.  Lloyd  Baccus.  a 
psychiatrist  with  Elmory  University,  was  re- 
ceived in  September  1980,  to  assist  the  De- 
partment in  the  development  of  offender 
profiles. 

9.  In  September  1980,  assistance  was  also 
received  from  Dr.  Nicholas  Groth  of  the 
Connecticut  SUte  Prison.  Dr.  Groth.  who 
has  extensive  experience  in  dealing  with  sex 
offenders  and  molesters  of  young  children, 
assisted  in  the  development  of  offender  pro- 
files. 

10.  On  September  9.  1980.  assistance  was 
received  from  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colora- 
do) Police  Department  through  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  in  the 
development  of  a  computer  format  for 
maintaining  and  sorting  related  information 
and  clues. 

11.  In  September  1980.  interviews  began  of 
all  previous  runaway  children  in  the  same 
age  grouping  as  those  who  were  missing  or 
slain.  These  interviews  occurred  to  elicit  in- 
formation about  the  similarities  of  activities 
and/or  of  events  of  a  suspicious  nature. 

12.  Through  Special  Agent  Roy  Hazel- 
wood  of  the  FBI  (Washington),  assistance 
was  received  in  the  development  of  offender 
profiles  and  the  processing  of  taped  and 
printed  evidence  at  the  FBI  laboratory  in 
September  1980. 

13.  The  Fulton  County  District  Attorney. 
Mr.  Louis  Slaton.  provided  the  Special  Task 
Force  with  the  assistance  of  two  assistant 
district  attorneys  to  aid  in  addressing  legal 
aspects  of  investigative  activities  in  Septem- 
ber 1980. 

14.  Also  in  September  1980.  the  FBI  as- 
signed two  special  agents  to  serve  as  liaison 
with  the  Special  Task  Force.  Through  the 
special  agents,  direct  access  to  the  available 
assistance  of  the  FBI  occurred. 
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15.  In  September  1980.  technical  assist- 
ance was  received  from  Dr.  Larry  Howard. 
State  Crime  Commission,  in  coordinating 
the  laboratory  analysis  of  evidence  related 
to  the  crimes. 

16.  In  September  1980.  Governor  Busbee's 
legal  staff  provided  assistance  in  preparing 
information  concerning  the  reward  fund. 

17.  Gene  Slade.  Metropolitan  Atlanta 
Crime  Commission,  provided  assistance  In 
September  1980.  in  organizing  an  effort  to 
collect  data  from  police  reports  for  analysis 
by  the  Center  For  Disease  Control  and  the 
Fulton  County  Health  Department. 

18.  Sheriff  Jim  O'Grady,  Cook  County.  Il- 
linois, provided  assistance  and  advice  to 
Police  Bureau  officials  as  related  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  crimes  of  concern.  Sheriff 
O'Grady  has  extensive  experience  on  inves- 
tigations of  this  sort.  His  assistance  was  re- 
ceived in  September  1980. 

19.  Through  information  received  from 
other  law  enforcement  agencies,  Ms.  Doro- 
thy Allison,  a  psychic,  provided  assistance 
with  the  investigation  in  September  1980. 
Ms.  Allison  is  noted  for  using  her  special 
abilities  in  aiding  the  investigative  efforts  of 
numerous  law  enforcement  agencies. 

20.  In  September  1980.  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service  assisted  the  Special  Task  Force  in 
providing  confidential  records  on  potential 
suspects  for  analysis. 

21.  The  State  Pardons  and  Parole  Board 
provided  confidential  records  on  potential 
suspects  for  analysis  in  September.  1980. 

22.  Surveillances  of  suspects  were  Initiated 
on  a  24-hour  a  day  basis  in  September.  1980. 

23.  Also  in  September.  1980.  interviews  of 
persons  arrested  for  other  crimes  against 
children  began. 

24.  In  September.  1980.  the  Bureau  of 
Police  Services  began  printing  thousands  of 
fliers  about  the  missing  and  slain  children 
in  order  to  solicit  information  and  clues.  In 
October.  1980.  these  fliers  were  distributed 
throughout  the  Atlanta  community  as  well 
as  to  law  enforcement  agencies  in  neighbor- 
ing jurisdictions  and  in  other  sUtes  through 
out  the  nation. 

25.  Assistance  was  also  received  from  the 
Georgia  Criminal  Information  Center  in  de- 
veloping formats  for  the  collection  of  base- 
line data  in  September,  1980. 

26.  In  September,  1980,  investigative  as- 
sistance was  received"  from  Captain  Robert- 
son, Commander  of  the  Birmingham,  Michi- 
gan Task  Force.  Captain  Robertson  is  an  in- 
vestigative expert  and  advised  the  Special 
Task  Force  members  on  innovative  investi- 
gative teciiniques. 

27.  By  October,  1980.  the  Special  Task 
Force  had  expanded  to  25  full-time  persons. 
Fourteen  persons  were  assigned  from  the 
Bureau  of  Police  Services,  two  from  the 
Fulion  County  Police  Department,  one  from 
the  East  Point  Police  Department,  one  from 
the  Dekalb  Police  Department  and  seven 
GBI  agents.  In  addition,  the  two  assistant 
district  attorneys  and  two  FBI  agents  were 
still  serving  as  liaisons  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  their  respective  agencies. 

28.  On  October  18.  1980,  the  United  Youth 
Adult  Conference  organized  volunteer  At- 
lanta citizens  in  weekly  searches  of  the 
areas  in  which  the  missing  children  were 
last  seen.  These  searches  involved  an  esti- 
mated 3,000  citizens  and  to  date  have  result- 
ed in  locating  one  body  and  articles  which 
are  being  examined  to  determine  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  crimes  of  concern.  The 
Bureau  of  Police  Services  lends  support  to 
these  searches  by  assisting  in  coordinating 
the  search  activities.  The  Bureau  of  Civil 
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Defense    provides   back-up   communication 
support. 

29.  Mayor  Maynard  Jackson's  Manage- 
ment Information  Systems  Office  personnel 
were  assigned  to  coordinate  and  assist  in  the 
development  of  computer  programs  on  Oc- 
tober 27,  1980. 

30.  In  response  to  a  request  to  Governor 
Busbee  by  Mayor  Jackson  on  Octot>er  27, 
1980,  the  full-time  assistance  of  four  OBI 
investigators  and  one  secretary  plus  equip- 
ment and  other  technical  assistance  was 
made  available  to  the  Special  Task  Force. 

31.  On  October  27,  1980,  Mayor  Maynard 
Jackson  coordinated  an  effort  to  increase 
the  reward  fund.  Well  over  $150,000  was  col- 
lected for  this  purpose.  Varying  amounts 
were  contributed  by  the  city  of  Atlanta. 
Fulton  County,  the  State  of  Georgia,  televi- 
sion stations,  senior  citizens  groups,  local 
social  clubs,  merchants  and  individuals. 

32.  In  November.  1980,  ten  additional  in- 
vestigators were  assigned  to  the  Task  Force, 
from  the  Bureau  of  Police  Services. 

33.  The  Metropolitan  Atlanta  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Authority  (MARTA)  donated  office 
space  to  accommodate  the  expanded  Special 
Task  Force.  On  Noveml)er  7,  1980,  the  Spe- 
cial Task  Force  moved  into  the  new  head- 
quarters facility. 

34.  On  November  10,  1980,  one  investiga- 
tor from  the  Fulton  County  District  Attor- 
ney's Office  and  one  police  lieutenant  from 
the  Clayton  County  Police  Department 
were  assigned  to  the  Task  Force  full-time. 
As  of  November  12,  1980,  33  investigators 
were  assigned  to  the  Task  Force. 

35.  On  November  10,  1980.  the  Police  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Forum,  at  the  request  of 
Commissioner  Lee  Brown,  arranged  for  five 
specialists  to  provide  direct  assistance  to  the 
Special  Task  Force.  Each  of  the  specialists 
was  highly  exp>erienced  in  conducting  com- 
plicated homicide  investigations:  Pierce 
Brooks  of  Los  Angeles.  California  participat 
ed  on  the  Onion  Field  Case.  Lieutenant 
George  Mayer  of  Stanford.  Connecticut  was 
noted  for  his  assistance  in  the  Parkway  Bra 
Murders.  Lieutenant  Gil  Hill  of  Detroit. 
Michigan  participated  on  the  Browning 
Gang  Murders  investigation  and  Sergeant 
Al  Smith  cf  Oakland.  California  worked  on 
the  Symbionese  Liberation  Army  case.  De- 
tective Charlie  Nanton  has  been  involved  in 
homicide  investigations  in  the  lower  East 
Side  of  New  York. 

36.  At  the  request  of  Commissioner 
Brown,  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  arranged  for  a  specialist  to  train  two 
GBI  crime  analysts  on  loan  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  Visual  Investigative  Aids  tech- 
niques. On  November  10,  1980,  the  analysts 
were  trained  in  how  to  visually  display  and 
link  case  information. 

37.  On  Novemt)er  12,  1980,  at  the  request 
of  Mayor  Maynard  Jackson,  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General  authorized  the  FBI  to  officially 
enter  into  the  investigations  of  the  missing 
and  murdered  children. 

38.  Also  on  November  12,  1980,  the  Bureau 
of  Police  Services  use  of  roadblocks  was 
adapted  to  include  a  focus  or  the  children's 
cases.  Periodic  roadblocks  in  target  neigh- 
borhoods were  begun  to  deter/apprehend 
any  abductions  of  children. 

39.  Assistance  was  provided  in  November, 
1980,  from  Mr.  Terry  Lenzer  in  assessing  the 
Special  Task  Force's  system  for  handling  in- 
formation and  scheduling  investigations. 

40.  Through  the  efforts  of  Tom  Dillion, 
Fulton  County  Juvenile  Court  Judge,  ques- 
tioning of  youth  detained  at  the  Juvenile 
Home  was  begun  on  November  20,  1980.  The 
youth  were  questioned  in  an  effort  to  elicit 
any  information  related  to  these  cases. 


41.  Through  the  assistance  of  Attorney 
Larry  Ruff,  the  Telephone  Broadcasting 
System  In  Chicago  donated  a  computer  dial- 
ing system  to  the  Task  Force  in  December, 
1980.  Through  the  system,  telephone  num- 
bers within  a  two-mile  radius  are  called  and 
a  recording  asks  for  and  receives  informa- 
tion about  the  children's  cases  from  each 
person  contacted. 

42.  Dr.  William  EHsea  and  a  group  of  spe- 
cialists from  the  Center  for  Disease  Control 
(CDC)  began  assisting  the  Department  in 
December,  1980.  The  group  adapted  epide- 
miological investigative  techniques  to  identi- 
fy populations  at  risk,  specific  risk  factors 
and  to  make  recommen(lations  for  control 
and  risk  reduction  measures. 

43.  On  December  15.  1980.  retired  police 
officers  from  the  Bureau  of  Police  Services 
began  interviewing  arrested  persons  to  elicit 
any  possible  Information  about  these  cases. 

44.  On  January  2,  1981.  the  Special  Task 
Force  was  composed  of  63  personnel— in- 
cluding investigators  from  the  Atlanta 
Bureau  of  Police  Services  and  27  recruits, 
seven  investigators  from  GBI,  one  officer 
each  from  East  Point,  DeKalb  and  Clayton 
County  Police  Departments,  one  investiga- 
tor from  the  District  Attorney's  office, 
three  officers  from  the  Fulton  County 
Police  Department  and  three  civilian  per- 
sonnel. 

45.  In  January.  1981.  Dr.  William  Rolls  of 
Duke  University  began  evaluating  the  more 
than  1.300  pieces  of  correspondence  received 
from  psychics  around  the  country. 

46.  On  January  29.  1981.  Mayor  Maynard 
Jackson  announced  that  the  entertainer. 
Sammy  IDavis.  Jr..  would  conduct  a  benefit 
in  Atlanta  to  raise  additional  funds  to  sup- 
port the  continued  investigations  of  these 
crimes.  The  benefit  will  be  held  in  the  Civic 
Center  on  March  10.  1981. 

47.  On  January  30.  1981.  Mayor  Maynard 
Jackson  and  other  city  officials  met  with 
Charles  Renfrew  and  Ken  Starr  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  to  brief  the  federal 
officials  on  the  magnitude  of  these  crimes, 
the  extent  of  the  investigative  efforts  and  to 
request  assistance  in  expanding  the  investi- 
gation. 

48.  On  February  2.  1981.  Mayor  Maynard 
Jackson.  Marvin  Arrington.  President  of  the 
City  Council  and  Commissioner  Brown  met 
with  Governor  George  Busl)ee  and  others  to 
brief  state  officials  and  to  request  assistance 
in  expanding  the  investigation. 

49.  On  February  16.  1981.  changes  were 
made  in  the  operation  of  the  Special  Task 
Force  to  obtain  maximum  utilization  of  ex- 
isting resources.  The  changes  included  as- 
signing E>eputy  Chief  Morris  Redding  full- 
time  as  head  of  the  Task  Force,  assigning 
Major  W.  J.  Taylor  as  Administrative  Coor- 
dinator and  Inspector  J.  R.  Hamrick  as  In- 
vestigative Coordinator. 

50.  By  the  end  of  February.  1981  the  Spe- 
cial Task  Force  was  composed  of  78  person- 
nel—'ncluding  investigators  from  the  Atlan- 
ta Bureau  of  Police  Services.  24  recruits.  10 
members  of  the  field  investigation  team, 
seven  investigators  from  the  GBI.  2  officers 
from  the  Fulton  County  Police  Department, 
one  officer  each  from.  East  Point.  De  Kalb 
County.  Clayton  County  Police  Depart- 
ments, one  investigator  from  the  Fulton 
County  District  Attorneys  Office,  one  At- 
lanta Bureau  of  Police  Services.  Community 
Service  Officer  and  nine  civilian  personnel. 

B.  PREVKNTION 

1.  Between  July  and  August  1980,  commu- 
nity forums  and  personal  safety  workshops 
were  conducted  by  the  Safer  Atlanta  For 
Everyone  (SAFE)  Program  and  the  Crime 


Prevention  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Police 
Services. 

2.  In  September  1980.  information  packets 
were  distributed  throughout  Atlanta  con- 
taining an  update  on  the  Special  Task 
Force's  Investigative  efforts,  a  special  bulle- 
tin on  the  missing  children,  background  in- 
formation on  each  case,  and  a  safety  tip  bro- 
chure. These  packets  served  to  apprise  the 
community  of  these  crintes.  as  well  as  to  so- 
licit information. 

3.  On  September  10.  1980.  the  Metropoli- 
tan Crime  Stoppers  film  was  developed  out- 
lining information  atx>ut  the  crimes.  The 
fUm  was  aired  on  all  local  television  sta- 
tions. 

4.  In  Septemtter  1980.  taped  radio  public 
service  announcements  were  broadcast  to  in- 
struct the  public  about  crime  and  child 
safety. 

5.  In  September  1980.  personal  safety  tip 
brochures  were  distributed  throughout  At- 
lanta to  local  churches,  groups  and  organi- 
zations for  distribution  to  their  member- 
ships. 

6.  In  early  September  1980.  80.000  child 
safety  brochures  were  distributed  by  the  At- 
lanta Public  School  System  to  every  school- 
age  child.  In  addition,  teachers  used  the 
brochures  to  develop  lesson  plans  focusing 
on  child  safety,  and  officers  from  the  Crime 
Prevention  Section  appeared  before  class  as- 
semblies to  discuss  the  necessity  for  and 
types  of  crime  prevention. 

7.  Distribution  of  information  packages 
containing  child  safety  and  crime  preven- 
tion case  information  was  expanded  in  Sep- 
tember 1980.  Various  sources  including  local 
merchants  contributed  to  the  cast  of  repro- 
ducing the  packages. 

8.  Between  September  and  October  1980, 
the  local  media  greatly  expanded  the  use  of 
public  service  annouitcements  and  other 
communication  tools  to  provide  the  commu- 
nity with  chUd  safety  tips,  information 
about  the  investigation,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
public  for  further  information. 

9.  Between  September  and  October  1980, 
public  service  announcements  to  be  shown 
on  television  were  developed  by  members  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety  and  pro- 
fessional athletes. 

10.  The  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  initiated  the  Coalition  to  Save 
Our  Children  and  the  Interfaith  Association 
of  Greater  Atlanta  (lAGA)  on  Octol)er  5. 
1980.  The  Coalition  sponsored  a  Prayer  Pil- 
grimage. The  LAGA.  a  group  of  religious 
leaders,  sponsored  a  "Day  of  Reconcili- 
ation"  on  November  3.  1980. 

11.  On  October  9,  1980.  the  Soul  Patrol 
conducted  crime  prevention  workshops  in 
the  Thomasville  Heights  Community. 

12.  Project  12.  a  church-affiliated  group, 
functions  to  strengthen  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  community,  the  police  and  those 
churches  within  the  Southside  Minister's 
Alliance.  Under  the  theme  "Take  a  Minute. 
Save  a  Child  ".  the  group  sponsored  a  rally 
and  parade  on  October  II.  1980. 

13.  On  October  21.  1980.  the  Community 
Relations  Commission  initiated  a  coordinat- 
ing activity  of  referring  persons  requesting 
information  or  assistance  as  related  to  the 
missing  and  slain  children  to  the  appropri- 
ate office  or  individual.  The  agency  is  also 
offering  free  counseling  by  a  certified  psy- 
chologist to  anyone  affected  by  these 
crimes. 

14.  On  October  21.  1980.  the  AtlanU 
Bureau  of  Police  Services  and  the  AtlanU 
Bureau  of  Fire  Services  jointly  began  a 
door-to-door  canvass  of  all  AtianU  residenU 
to   deliver   information   about   the   missing 
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and  murdered  children,  crime  prevention  in- 
formation, and  to  directly  solicit  informa- 
tion from  neight>orhood  residents  about  sus- 
picious events  which  may  have  a  bearing  on 
these  crimes. 

15.  On  October  21.  1980.  added  emphasis 
waa  given  to  organizing  and  coordinating 
Block  Parent  Programs  in  AtlanU  neighbor- 
hoods. Through  this  program,  certain 
homes  are  identified  by  placards  and 
window  stickers,  and  serve  as  safe  havens 
for  children  needing  assistance. 

16.  On  October  23.  1980.  the  AtlanU  City 
Council  enacted  a  city  wide  curfew  for 
youths  15  years  and  under. 

17.  Local  merchants  donated  funds  to 
print  additional  personal  safety  pamphlets 
for  children  In  October  1980. 

18.  Beginning  November  2.  1980.  personsd 
safety  seminars  were  scheduled  with  child- 
centered  organizations,  such  as  boys  clubs, 
scout  groups,  local  YMCA  and  YWCA,  etc. 

19.  On  November  6.  1980,  the  Metropoli- 
tan AtlanU  Rapid  Transit  Authority 
(MARTA)  began  using  their  buses  with 
radios  to  monitor  activities  and  to  dispatch 
information  to  the  Police  Bureau  about  any 
suspicious  events  observed  on  neighborhood 
routes.  If  necessary,  the  drivers  are  pre- 
pared to  use  their  buses  as  safe  havens  for 
children. 

20.  On  November  12.  1980.  Mr.  Ozell 
Sutton  of  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ices, U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  began  con- 
ducting meetings  among  community  leaders 
for  the  purpose  of  addressing  potential 
racial  tensions  which  may  be  developing  as 
related  to  these  cases. 

21.  On  November  12.  1980.  the  AtlanU 
Falcons,  the  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Company. 
Coca  Cola  USA.  and  the  Northside  Jaycees 
purchased  250.000  trading  cards.  One  side  of 
the  trading  card  depicted  a  Falcon  team 
member  and  the  reverse  side  offered  [lerson- 
al  safety  tips  for  children.  These  trading 
cards  are  distributed  to  children  by  police 
officers  while  patrolling  the  zones.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  children  with  necessary 
safety  information,  the  trading  cards  offer 
an  opportunity  for  police  officers  to  solicit 
direct  information  from  the  children  about 
unusual  events  which  may  have  a  bearing 
on  the  crimes  being  investigated. 

22.  On  November  17.  1980.  the  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  Program  (RSVP)  initiated 
a  senior  citizen  escort  program.  Volunteers 
accompany  elementary  school  children 
home  from  school  in  the  afternoons. 

23.  In  November  1980,  the  AtlanU  Public 
Schools  began  distributing  "Kids  Don't  Go 
With  Strangers"  materials  to  school  chil- 
dren. The  materials  include  records,  color- 
ing books,  and  bumper  stickers  to  create  an 
awareness  of  the  concept  among  school  chil- 
dren. 

24.  The  MARTA  publication  'Riders 
Digest "  focused  on  the  missing  and  slain 
children  cases  throughout  November  1980. 
and  included  pictures  of  the  victims  with  an 
appeal  to  report  any  information  to  the 
Special  Task  Force.  The  December  issue  in- 
cluded an  article  on  the  Special  Task  Force. 

25.  School  system  principals  also  began 
making  daily  telephone  calls  to  parents  no- 
tifying them  of  their  children's  absence 
from  school  in  November  1980. 

28.  Beginning  December  1.  1980.  weekly 
meetings  were  begun  with  Pulton  County 
Mental  Health  personnel  and  local  psychol- 
ogists. The  meetings  are  to  plan  strategies 
for  deterring  any  adverse  effects  of  these 
cases  on  AtlanU  citizens,  especially  chil- 
dren. A  brochure  is  planned  for  parenU 
which  will  identify  the  symptoms  of  and 
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treatment  for  mental  disorders  which  may 
develop  in  children  because  of  these  crimes. 
A  conference  for  parents  and  others  is  also 
being  planned. 

27.  On  February  14.  1981,  the  Department 
of  PubUc  Safety's  Mental  Health  Task 
Force  conducted  a  public  all-day  workshop 
titled  "I  Am  My  Brother's  Keeper".  The 
purpose  of  the  workshop  was  to  develop 
means  for  providing  AtlanU  children  with 
emotional  as  well  as  physical  security. 

D  1300 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  several  of  my  col- 
leaerues  here  who  are  concerned  about 
this  matter,  and  I  am  extraordinarily 
pleased  to  see  them  here.  So  let  me 
continue  this  special  order  by  yielding 
to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  solemnity  and  sadness  that  I  rise 
to  participate  in  this  special  order 
dedicated  to  the  citizens  of  Atlanta 
and  the  tragedy  that  they  have  suf- 
fered during  recent  months.  Certainly, 
one  of  our  most  treasured  national  re- 
sources is  our  children.  This  loss  and 
its  psychological  Impact  upon  other 
children  Is  heartbreaking  beyond 
belief.  I  join  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  and  my  other  colleagues  in 
expressing  condolences  to  the  families 
and  friends  of  the  murdered  children 
and  in  wishing  Federal,  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  officials  a 
speedy  end  to  the  unhappy  task  of  in- 
vestigating this  matter. 

Regrettably,  we  cannot  even  take  a 
small  amount  of  comfort  in  the  notion 
that  this  might  be  an  isolated  situa- 
tion. Gratuitous  violence  is  epidemic 
throughout  our  Nation,  as  evidenced 
by  the  vicious  attack  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  yesterday. 
In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, we  have  seen  a  resurgence  of 
antireligious  activity  directed  against 
honored  places  of  worship.  Buffalo, 
like  Atlanta,  is  a  city  of  fear.  The 
brutal  and  frightening  murders  which 
have  taken  place  there  have  prompted 
citizens  to  arm  themselves  in  ever  in- 
creasing numbers.  The  potential  for 
accidental  death  is  alarming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  situations  like  Atlanta 
and  Buffalo  raise  the  question  of  what 
role  is  appropriate  for  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  traditionally  local 
area.  Its  role  is  limited,  of  course,  but 
certainly  miist  extend,  at  the  very 
least,  to  protecting  Federal  civil  rights 
and  helping  the  States  and  localities 
to  cope  with  emergency  situations  un- 
questionably beyond  their  means.  This 
should  be  particularly  true  where  local 
budgetary  constraints  may  be  to  some 
degree  caused  by  spending  demands 
imposed  upon  them  in  other  areas  by 
the  Federal  Government.  However, 
hasty  and  unthinking  intervention  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  a  matter 
such  as  this  may  serve  as  a  precedent 


for  future  Intrusion  irrespective  of  the 
locality's  wishes. 

I  believe  that  the  administration 
should  be  commended  for  its  cautious, 
but  conscientious,  approach  to  the  sit- 
uation in  Atlanta.  After  the  FBI  pro- 
vided some  preliminary  investigative 
assistance,  a  task  force  headed  by  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
was  formed  to  provide  more  compre- 
hensive aid.  Finally,  when  it  became 
clear  that  the  city  was  unable  to  fully 
finance  the  prolonged  investigation, 
the  administration  amnounced  that 
$1.5  million  would  be  made  available 
for  these  purposes. 

The  approach  has  been  similar  in 
Buffalo.  Soon  after  Inauguration  Day. 
I  wrote  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Vice  President,  requesting  a  review  of 
the  Federal  Government's  role  in  solv- 
ing the  Buffalo  murders.  I  was  advised 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  the 
FBI.  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice, and  the  U.S.  attorney  in  Buffalo 
have  all  been  involved,  not  only  in  the 
investigation,  but  in  the  efforts  to 
maintain  calm  in  the  city.  I  urge  the 
administration  not  to  relent  in  its  ac- 
tivities until  the  emergencies  in  Buffa- 
lo and  Atlanta  are  over. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  us  at  this  time  to  reflect 
upon  the  factors  which  lead  criminals 
to  believe  that  they  can  engage  in 
these  acts  of  senseless  violence  with 
impunity.  The  causes  are  many,  and 
their  interrelation  complex. 

What  stands  out  is  the  public  per- 
ception that  the  criminal  justice 
system  is  simply  not  effective.  Too 
often  it  is  neither  to  be  feared  by  the 
offender  nor  relied  on  by  the  victim. 

Since  esirliest  societies,  man  has  de- 
vised values  and  structures  to  assure 
society  of  one's  person  and  property. 
Security  against  violence  is  clearly  the 
responsibility  of  government. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  a  prime  de- 
terrent is  police  presence.  Unfortu- 
nately, insufficient  nimibers  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  patrolling  the 
streets  has  been  a  monumental  prob- 
lem in  New  York,  and  figures  provided 
to  me  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  suggest  that,  among  major 
cities.  Atlanta  also  suffers  one  of  the 
lower  niunbers  of  police  officers  per 
capita.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  someone  bent  upon  per- 
petrating this  kind  of  insanity  would 
likely  be  successful?  Because  this  situ- 
ation has  reached  crisis  proportions 
and  the  solution  is  beyond  the  budg- 
etary capacities  of  many  cities.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  seriously  consider 
providing  some  sort  of  emergency  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  this  area  and  I 
intend  to  introduce  legislation  author- 
izing such  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  for  so  gra- 
ciously inviting  my  colleagues  and 
myself  to  join  him  in  this  special  order 
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on  the  Atlanta  situation.  Our 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  that 
community  in  its  time  of  need,  and  we 
commend  the  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities and  the  volunteers  from 
across  the  Nation  who  are  working  so 
hard  to  close  the  final  curtain  on  this 
tragedy.  Again.  I  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration will  continue  its  earnest  ef- 
forts and  that  it  will  support  any  legis- 
lative initiative  aimed  at  forestalling 
similar  occasions  in  the  future. 

Ms.  MIKULJSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
participating  in  this  special  order  for 
the  Atlanta  children  with  a  mixture  of 
sadness,  horror,  and  singer.  I  am  sad 
for  the  families  of  the  children.  I  am 
horrified  that  something  like  this 
could  happen  in  our  society.  And  I  am 
angry  that  justice  has  not  yet  been 
achieved. 

The  events  of  yesterday  make  this 
special  order  particularly  timely.  In 
the  rush  of  news,  few  people  noticed 
that  another  body  of  a  black  child  was 
found.  The  murder  of  the  schoolchil- 
dren—and the  shooting  of  the  Presi- 
dent—bring home  again  the  fact  that 
our  society  is  too  violent. 

We  have  got  to  do  something  to  get 
rid  of  the  epidemic  of  hatred  in  this 
society— the  hatred  that  results  from 
the  deep  racial,  economic,  and  sexual 
divisions  in  this  country. 

It  is  no  accident  that  women,  chil- 
dren, and  the  elderly  are  the  first  to 
be  beaten  at  home  by  someone's  mis- 
placed anger  and  frustration.  It  is  no 
accident  that  working  people  are  sub- 
ject to  severe  economic  violence  when- 
ever the  economy  is  in  bad  shape.  And 
it  is  no  accident  that  21  black  children 
have  been  killed  m  Atlanta— and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more  now  have  to 
live  in  fear  and  terror. 

We  have  got  to  make  the  elimination 
of  violence  one  of  our  top  priorities  in 
the  Congress.  We  have  got  to  give  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  Atlanta  investi- 
gation, so  they  can  find  the  killer  and 
put  a  stop  to  this  tragedy.  We  have  got 
to  give  assistance  to  victims  of  other 
forms  of  violence— to  shelters  for  bat- 
tered women,  rape  crisis  centers,  and 
other  programs.  We  have  got  to  stop 
giving  money  to  a  country  in  Central 
America  that  massacres  and  brutalizes 
its  own  citizens.  We  have  got  to  stop 
the  glorification  of  violence  on  TV  and 
in  the  media.  And.  we  have  got  to 
follow  economic  policies  that  are  equi- 
table, rational,  and  do  not  serve  to  op- 
press lower  and  middle  income  men 
and  women. 

I  am  wearing  a  green  ribbon  for  the 
Atlanta  children.  It  is  pinned  to  my 
jacket  by  a  pin  of  the  Friends  of  Chil- 
dren in  Poland.  I  do  this  because  chil- 
dren are  linked  together  around  the 
world.  They  are  linked  together  be- 
cause of  their  vulnerability— their  vul- 


nerability to  political,  economic,  and 
social  exploitation— and  their  vulner- 
ability to  physical  exploitation  and 
violence.  And  if  we  do  not  care  about 
the  children  of  the  world,  who  do  we 
care  about? 

I  pray  every  day  that  the  violence  in 
Atlanta  will  come  to  an  end.  My  heart 
goes  out  to  all  the  people  of  Atlanta 
and  especially  to  the  families  of  the 
victims.  But  even  after  the  terror  has 
ended,  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  the  dangerous  underlying  issue  of 
violence— particularly  violence  against 
the  powerless. 

I  hope  that  our  society  can  come  to- 
gether—and in  an  atmosphere  of  re- 
spect, trust,  and  nonviolence,  work  out 
the  differences  that  exist  between  us. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  gentlemen  from 
Georgia  in  this  special  order  concern- 
ing the  tragic  situation  in  Atlanta  and 
commend  him  for  affording  me  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  concern 
about  the  continuing  deaths  of  young 
children  in  Atlanta,  and  the  fear  that 
has  seized  an  entire  city  since  this 
killer  has  begun  this  reign  of  terror. 

Today's  society  is  confronted  with  a 
mass  of  doubts,  fears,  and  violence 
which  makes  even  the  most  secure  in- 
dividual wary  of  his  neighbors.  To 
force  little  children  in  Atlanta  to  live 
under  this  fear  is  inhuman— and  the 
basic  right  that  children  should  have 
security,  happiness,  and  the  freedom 
to  grow  is  being  infringed  upon. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  proper  role 
for  the  Federal  Government  in  help- 
ing Atlanta  meet  the  tragic  situation. 
Whenever  one  child  is  killed  our  world 
is  so  much  poorer. 

We  must  not  take  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  violence  has  spread  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  not  something  that 
children  would  understand.  We  simply 
cannot  allow  this  violent  crime  to  con- 
tinue to  fester  and  grow- to  allow  our- 
selves to  be  victimized  by  terrorism,  to 
allow  ter;  orists  to  walk  the  streets 
stalking  oar  children. 

The  mental  and  emotional  burdens 
that  Atlanta  children  will  be  forced  to 
bear  will  accompany  these  children  for 
years. 

This  week's  violence  in  Washington, 
the  murders  in  Atlanta,  in  Buffalo, 
and  in  many  other  metropolitan  cen- 
ters throughout  most  of  our  Nation 
are  indicative  of  the  critical  nature  of 
this  tide  of  violence  sweeping  across 
our  land  and  the  urgent  need  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  proper 
and  adequate  support  for  our  local 
police  agencies  in  their  fight  against 
violent  crime. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Oilman)  for  his  concern  and  for  his 
participation. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
men from  Georgia. 


Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want,  first  of  all.  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Fowler),  for  taking 
this  time  so  that  appropriate  com- 
ments can  be  made  about  the  tragic 
situation  involving  the  missing  and 
murdered  children  which  has  been 
going  on  in  the  city  of  Atlanta  for  a 
nuimber  of  months  now. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
today,  following  the  violent  events  of 
yesterday,  it  is  especially  appropriate 
for  us  to  focus  on  the  total  problem  of 
violence  in  our  society. 

The  morning  brought  with  it  the 
good  news  of  the  President's  recovery, 
and  for  that  we  all  have  prayerful 
thanksgivings.  He  is  the  President  of 
all  Americans,  and  when  a  President  is 
struck  down  by  an  assassin's  bullet,  it 
makes  us  all  realize  the  vulnerability 
of  everyone  in  our  society,  the  vulner- 
ability of  all  of  us  as  potential  victims 
of  violent^.  The  attempt  on  President 
Reagan's  life  stunned  us  all;  it  makes 
us  stop  to  think  about  the  causes  of 
violence  and  violent  crime:  and  its  out- 
rage moves  us  to  devote  ourselves  to 
seeking  answers. 

So  it  is  with  prayerful  thanksgiving 
that  the  good  news  about  the  Presi- 
dent's survival  and  recovery,  and  we 
pray  for  the  recovery  of  the  three 
others  who  were  shot  in  that  horrible 
incident.  We  hope  from  this  that  we 
may  leam  lessons  and  become  lietter 
for  it. 

Each  of  us  is  grieved  and  concerned 
and  troubled  by  the  events  in  Atlanta 
involving  the  missing  and  murdered 
children.  Three  of  the  murdered  chil- 
dren have  been  found  in  my  own  dis- 
trict, and  local  police  officials  there 
are  working  around  the  clock  to  appre- 
hend the  killer  or  killers.  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  weekend  search  efforts 
by  thousands  of  citizens  of  all  races 
and  walks  of  life.  So  I  have  a  particu- 
lar understanding  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  this  case. 

But  it  must  be  difficult  for  others, 
outside  the  Metropolitan  Atlanta  area, 
to  appreciate  fully  the  tension  and 
fear  that  grip  the  city,  and  the  nmiors 
that  can  be  spread  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere. Therefore.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  essay 
from  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
by  Durwood  McAlister.  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal. 

Mr.  McAlister  points  to  a  most  dam- 
aging effect  of  this  atmosphere  of 
fear— the  sicSpicion  in  the  city's  poorer 
black  neighborhoods  that  "if  it  ain't 
the  Klan,  then  it's  the  cops";  that  At- 
lanta policemen  are  responsible  for 
the  killings  These  fears  are  ground- 
less, but  still  the  rumors  persist,  un- 
dermining the  community's  confidence 
in  the  police. 

In  this  regard  the  police  are  doing 
their  job.  Others,  however,  who  feed 
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these  rumors  by  charges  Intimating 
various  conspiracies  to  strilce  at  the 
black  community  are  only  being  irre- 
sponsible. Instead  of  calming  tensions 
in  the  city,  several  leaders'  remarks 
have  poisoned  the  climate  of  the  city 
even  further. 

Mr.  McAlister  concludes  by  noting 
that  police  efforts  will  succeed  only  if 
they  have  the  full  backing  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  creating  a  climate 
which  destroys  this  confidence  only 
encourages  a  vigilante  mentality  and 
impedes  efforts  to  resolve  the  killings. 
This  essay  presents  a  balanced  appeal 
for  calm  and  understanding  in  Atlan- 
ta, which  I  submit  for  my  colleagues' 
consideration  as  follows: 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 

Mar.  15.  1981] 

Pexsing  a  Dakgerous  Romor 

(By  Durwood  McAlister) 

"Mo8t  of  the  folks  In  the  convmunity  be- 
lieve if  it  ain't  the  Klan,  then  it's  the  cops." 

Those  words,  spoken  by  the  mother  of  one 
of  Atlanta's  slain  children,  gave  voice  to  a 
tragic.  Irrational  fear  that  has  swept 
through  the  city's  poor  southside  communi- 
ties. 

There  is  no  logic  to  it.  no  reason,  no  evi- 
dence of  any  kind  to  give  it  legitimacy,  but 
it  is  real. 

It  is  one  more  bitter  fruit  of  the  frustra- 
tion and  anger  which  grips  the  city  as  the 
child  killings  go  unsolved  and  the  murderer 
remains  free. 

Of  all  the  traumatic  side  effects  of  the 
murders — and  there  are  many— this  may  yet 
prove  to  be  the  most  damaging. 

In  recent  years.  Atlanta's  police,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  black  police  commission- 
er and  a  black  chief,  have  buUt  a  reservoir 
of  confidence  and  good  will  in  the  poor 
black  communities.  That  has  been  a  vital, 
stabilizing  force  that  has  helped  the  city 
through  some  difficult  times. 

Now  a  groundless  suspicion,  spawned  by 
fear  and  fed  by  reckless  rhetoric,  threatens 
that  confidence  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
needed. 

It  is  not  "the  cops"  who  are  kilUng  the 
children.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  it  is  "the  Klan"  or  any  other 
group.  It  is  difficult  to  accept  that  so  much 
terror  and  heartache  could  be  caused  by 
twisted  individuals  turting  alone:  but  there  is 
every  indication  that  is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

Still  the  destructive  nunors  and  damaging 
suspicions  running  wild  in  the  black  commu- 
nity need  little  sustenance  to  keep  them 
alive.  And  they  are  getting  a  great  deal. 

The  poUce  themselves,  knowing  the 
danger,  have  reluctantly  fueled  those  suspi- 
cions by  announcing  that  they  are  investi- 
gating their  own  ranks  in  the  search  for  the 
killer. 

They  have  not  done  so  because  they  truly 
believe  a  policeman  is  conunitting  the 
crimes  but  because,  in  their  desperation, 
they  are  determined  to  investigate  every 
possibility,  however  remote. 

The  police  are  acting  responsibly.  They 
recognize  that  an  authority  figure,  in  uni- 
form, would  have  an  easier  time  than  most 
persuading  black  children  to  get  into  a  car 
with  a  stranger. 

What  they  are  doing  is  necessary.  But 
others  who  are  feeding  the  nimors  with 
baseless  charges  that  sinister,  unnamed  con- 
spirators are  responsible  for  the  killings  are 
being  recklessly  irresponsible. 


Black  leaders  who  have  the  trust  of  the 
community  should  be  working  night  and 
day  to  calm  the  fears,  to  refute  damaging 
rumors  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  be- 
tween the  conununity  and  the  police  and 
other  Institutions  devoted  to  their  welfare. 

Instead,  they  are  helping  to  poison  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Even  Joseph  Lowery.  the  respected  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  has  contributed  to  the  para- 
noia. "They  kill  our  children  to  destroy  us," 
he  said,  "and  all  they  did  was  set  in  motion 
a  new  movement  for  equity  and  justice."  Ri- 
diculous. 

"They"  are  not  killing  anybody.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  heinous  crime  and  "they"— 
we— are  desperately  praying  that  the  crime 
will  be  solved  and  the  killer  caught  before 
he  strikes  again. 

The  only  "movement"  that  can  be  bom  of 
such  a  tragedy  is  a  determined,  concerted 
effort  to  make  the  streets  of  Atlanta  safe 
for  all  children.  That  is  the  kind  of  "move- 
ment" that  can  and  will  t>e  supported  by  all 
decent  people,  whatever  their  race. 

The  burden  of  that  effort  will  fall— as  it 
must— on  the  police.  And  they  can  succeed 
only  if  they  have  the  full  confidence  of  the 
community. 

Those  who  create  an  atmosphere  which 
allows  that  confidence  to  be  undermined  en- 
courage a  vigUante  mentality  and  invite  a 
dangerous  contempt  for  authority. 

The  police  need  help,  not  hindrance.  Un- 
fortunately, those  who  could  give  the  most 
help  tu-e  doing  the  most  harm. 

Despite  the  tensions  and  fears  in  the 
city,  the  tragedy  of  the  missing  and 
murdered  children  in  Atlanta  shows 
how  a  common  problem  can  unite  a 
community.  The  suffering  and  tragedy 
in  Atlanta  have  made  this  Nation  real- 
ize that  these  killings  could  happen 
amywhere  in  this  country.  As  we  con- 
sider these  murders  in  Atlanta  today, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  their  potential 
causes;  whether  they  be  the  general 
widespread  violence  of  contemporary 
society,  a  lessened  concern  for  individ- 
ual himian  life,  the  hideous  acts  of  a 
deranged  mind,  or  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty. These  root  causes  are  not  con- 
fined to  Atlanta,  and  catching  those 
responsible  will  not  alleviate  the  possi- 
bility of  further  crime  in  Atlanta  or 
elsewhere. 

No  death  is  more  painful  than  that 
of  a  child,  and  the  random  brutality  of 
these  deaths  makes  our  pain  especially 
sharp.  But  we  in  Atlanta  do  receive 
some  measure  of  solace  from  the  out- 
pouring of  national  concern.  The  ral- 
lies, marches,  ribbons,  and  unsolicited 
contributions  to  the  city  from  around 
the  country  testify  to  America's  con- 
cern for  our  city's  children.  The  ac- 
tions of  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  responding  with  Federal  assist- 
ance show  that  this  concern  has  been 
understood  and  acted  on.  The  citizens 
of  Atlanta  are  grateful  for  their  Na- 
tion's compassion,  and  are  hopeful 
that  it  will  signal  a  swift  end  to  this 
tragedy. 

Mr.  POWLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  Mr.  Levitas,  not  only  for 
his  statement  but  for  his  support  of 


the  investigative  efforts  in  our  city 
and  his  public  participation  toward 
the  solution  of  these  tragedies. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  express  my  personal 
dismay  and  sorrow  at  the  tragic  cir- 
cumstances of  the  families  and  resi- 
dents of  Atlanta  who  have  experi- 
enced a  series  of  the  most  inhumane 
and  baffling  crimes  in  recent  times. 

In  addition  to  my  own  personal  sup- 
port of  efforts  to  help  resolve  and 
bring  to  an  end  this  continuing  and 
seemingly  endless  tragedy,  I  want  also 
to  commend  President  Reagan  and  his 
administration  for  the  efforts  which 
they  have  undertaken  in  support  of 
the  law  enforcement  and  other  investi- 
gative agencies  of  the  city  of  Atlanta. 
Almost  $1  million  was  allocated  from 
Justice  Department  funds  as  a  first 
tangible  measure,  supplemented  later 
by  $1.5  million  from  other  Federal 
sources  to  help  in  the  search  for  the 
criminal  or  criminals  responsible  for 
perpetrating  these  heinous  crimes. 

I  could  not  stand  here,  however, 
without  criticizing  some  earlier  actions 
of  this  body— and  recalling  other 
events  in  recent  years  which  have  con- 
tributed to  making  the  city  of  Atlanta 
and  other  urban  centers  of  our  Nation 
more  vulnerable  to  crimes  of  violence 
than  they  ought  to  be. 

The  problem  of  violent  crime  in  our 
Nation,  and  particularly  in  our  urban 
centers,  is  not  a  new  threat  to  our  do- 
mestic tranquillity  and  stable  society. 
Crime  In  the  streets  was  the  principal 
basis  for  the  enactment  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  which  established  the 
LEAA  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. I  had  a  personal  Involvement  In 
this  endeavor  to  provide  some  Federal 
leadership,  support,  and  direction  to 
local  and  State  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  help  combat  the  problem  of  vio- 
lent crime  in  America. 

The  apparent  dissatisfaction  with 
LEAA  in  some  States  and  localities  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  principal  basis 
for  the  virtual  abolition  of  this 
agency— the  only  Federal  program  di- 
rected against  violent  crime  at  the 
local  and  State  levels.  It  Is  regrettable 
that  the  Carter  administration  was 
able  to  achieve  this  goal,  since  the 
LEAA  operated  In  an  effective  and 
worthwhile  manner  in  most  jurisdic- 
tions. Without  this  useful  Federal 
agency,  our  efforts  here  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  at  the 
Federal  level  are  sharply  restricted, 
and  we  should  all  recognize  that. 
Indeed,  the  tragedy  of  Atlanta  may 
Itself  serve  to  Impel  us  to  reestablish  a 
Federal  agency  or  mechanism  by 
which  Federal  resources  may  be  em- 
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ployed  for  monitoring,  evaluating,  and 
disseminating  information  and  sup- 
port for  useful  anticrime  projects  and 
measures  which  may  be  established 
throughout  the  land  in  those  commu- 
nities where  such  projects  and  pro- 
grams are  urgently  needed. 

Neighborhood  anticrime  programs, 
sting  operations,  victim-witness  crime 
protection,  and  domestic  antlterrorlst 
assistance— all  of  these  and  other  Fed- 
eral aids  should  be  made  available  to 
the  city  of  Atlanta  and  other  urban 
areas  In  our  Nation  on  a  continuing 
basis.  If  we  are  to  do  anything  about 
meeting  the  ever-mounting  problem  of 
violent  crime  In  the  streets  of  our 
cities. 

To  renounce  any  Federal  responsi- 
bility on  a  domestic  problem  as  critical 
as  crime  In  America  seems  to  me  to 
distort  the  principle  of  federalism  and 
to  risk  a  demand  for  measures  which 
would  reach  far  beyond  the  principles 
Inherent  in  LEAA— minimizing  Feder- 
al bureaucratic  regulations  and  con- 
trol and  maximizing  local  decision- 
making and  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  detailing  or 
even  revealing  elements  of  a  confer- 
ence held  recently  In  Williamsburg. 
Va.,  wherein  the  Attorney  General, 
the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committees,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  and  others  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice appeared,  I  can  report  faithfully 
that  these  leaders  in  our  system  of  jus- 
tice characterized  violent  crime  as  the 
top-priority  subject  which  requires  the 
most  urgent  attention  by  our  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches. 
The  tragedy  of  Atlanta  bolsters  this 
view.  It  Is  not  simply  that  we  have 
given  too  much  attention,  too  much 
relief,  and  extended  too  much  compas- 
sion to  the  criminal  elements  of  our 
society.  It  Is  rather  that  we  have  de- 
voted too  little  attention,  too  few  re- 
sources, and  inadequate  Initiatives  to 
the  subject  of  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  the  criminal  elements  In 
our  society  and  the  penalties  these 
criminals  deserve  following  their  con- 
viction. 

Again,  let  me  express  my  compassion 
for  the  families  of  the  victims  and  for 
all  of  the  residents  of  Atlanta.  Let  me 
also  pledge  my  support  for  such  appro- 
priate Federal  steps  as  may  be  taken 
to  bring  about  the  speedy  apprehen- 
sion of  the  criminal  or  criminals  in- 
volved, as  well  as  such  other  steps  that 
might  help  avert  similar  tragedies  in 
Atlanta  or  elsewhere  in  our  Nation. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  conunend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Fowler)  for 
his  sponsorship  of  this  special  order  so 
that  we  in  this  Chamber  might  ex- 
press our  concern  and  our  determina- 
tion to  do  everything  possible  to  bring 
to  an  end  the  tragedy  of  Atlanta,  to 
bring  relief  to  the  grieving  hearts  in 
that  city,  and  to  restore  strength  and 


confidence  to  our  Nation,  which  Is  now 
threatened  more  critically  by  rampant 
violent  crime  than  ever  before  in 
recent  history. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  very  much. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  to  my  other 
colleague  from  Atlanta,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gingrich). 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  join  in  commending  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Fowler) 
for  holding  this  special  order,  and  I 
also  join  with  him  In  feeling  saddened 
at  the  need  for  this  dialog,  the  prob- 
lem that  we  face  In  America  today  af- 
fects all  of  us,  whether  children  or  the 
President,  whether  surrounded  by 
Secret  Service  agents  or  walking  home 
alone  in  the  afternoon  from  school.  It 
goes  beyond  merely  our  prayers  and 
our  hopes  that  in  Atlanta  we  can  soon 
find  the  person  or  persons  who  have 
engaged  in  one  of  the  most  heinous  of 
all  acts  In  society,  the  killing  of  chil- 
dren. 

We  all  recognize  that  beyond  Atlan- 
ta's need  and  Atlanta's  concern,  Amer- 
ica in  recent  years  has  had  an  epidem- 
ic of  irrational  violence,  an  epidemic  of 
crazed  people  acting  out  their  fanta- 
sies and  their  pain  on  society  at  large. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  for  giving  us  a  chance  to  talk 
together  today  and  to  begin,  particu- 
larly on  this  day  after  the  attempted 
assassination  of  the  President,  to  talk 
among  ourselves  about  the  kind  of 
changes  and  the  kind  of  rethinking 
that  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  knit  to- 
gether again  a  s(x;iety  healthy  enough 
for  all  of  us  to  be  safe. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gingrich)  not  only  for  his  statement 
but  also  for  his  cooperation  in  his 
public  capacity  toward  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  these  terrible  tragedies. 
•  Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  first  black  child  was  reported  miss- 
ing in  Atlanta  20  months  ago,  the  eyes 
of  America  have  become  focused  on 
that  city.  From  all  across  the  country 
we  have  listened  and  watched  with 
horror  as  the  number  of  murdered 
children  has  Increased  from  1  to  21. 

We  have  come  together  today  to  ex- 
press our  shared  sorrow  and  frustra- 
tion over  Atlanta's  continuing  ordeal 
with  the  realization  that  this  tragedy 
touches  our  entire  Nation.  We  grieve 
with  the  parents  and  people  of  Atlan- 
ta because  we  understand  that  what  is 
happening  there  could  as  easily  have 
occurred  in  any  one  of  our  cities.  Such 
a  crisis,  whose  psychological  Impact  is 
being  felt  in  communities  across  the 
country,  is  clearly  a  matter  of  national 
concern. 


Recognizing  this  fact,  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  responsive  to  Atlan- 
ta's requests  for  assistance.  Funds  to- 
taling nearly  $2.5  million  have  been 
provided  to  help  the  city  meet  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  associated  with 
this  tragedy,  and  additional  manpower 
and  technical  assistance  have  been 
provided  to  support  the  city's  investi- 
gative efforts. 

Continuing  Federal  response  to  the 
situation  is,  in  my  view,  both  neces- 
sary and  appropriate.  Though  all  of  us 
pray  for  a  conclusion  to  this  ordeal,  it 
is  my  hope  that.  If  need  be.  the  Con- 
gress would  act  swiftly  to  appropriate 
additional  funds  to  sustain  Atlanta's 
law  enforcement  efforts. 

At  the  same  time.  I  call  upon  all 
Americans  to  unite  with  the  citizens  of 
Georgia  in  full  support  of  Atlanta's  in- 
vestigation. As  time  passes  and  frus- 
tration mounts,  it  is  understandable 
that  the  families  and  friends  of  the 
victims  should  become  Impatient 
standing  helplessly  by  while  the 
threat  to  their  community  continues. 
Greater  harm  and  injustice  can  result, 
however,  when  citizens  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands. 

I  therefore  urge  all  Americans,  and 
particularly  Georgians,  to  assist  the 
Atlanta  police  with  their  eyes  and 
their  ears  so  that  these  senseless  kill- 
ings may  be  brought  to  a  swift  but 
peaceful  conclusion.  Throughout  the 
country,  let  this  crisis  renew  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  citizens  and  law 
enforcement  officials,  so  that  now  and 
in  the  future,  the  playgrounds  and 
streets  of  all  America's  cities  will  again 
be  safe  for  our  children.* 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
reads  the  daily  accoimts  of  the  tragic 
murders  in  Atlanta,  one  must  feel  a 
great  deal  of  admiration  for  the  citi- 
zens of  that  city.  Surely  this  must  be 
one  of  the  most  difficult  times  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed,  and 
their  cooperative  effort  in  an  attempt 
to  end  this  nightmare  is  certainly  ad- 
mirable. 

I  join  with  the  countless  thousands 
in  expressing  my  sympathy  to  the 
families  involved:  and  I  pray  that  we 
will  soon  see  the  end  of  this  matter.* 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
both  sad  and  angry  that  we  must  join 
in  a  special  order  to  address  the  ter- 
rorism which  has  been  perpetrated 
against  families  and  children  In  Atlan- 
ta. Such  a  special  order  should  be  un- 
necessary- Such  cruel  acts  should  not 
occur  In  a  civilized  nation. 

In  a  society  based  on  equality, 
human  dignity,  and  individual  free- 
dom through  social  responsibility,  our 
children  should  grow  up  strong  and 
nurtured.  They  should  live  through 
childhood  protected  and  safe  from  ab- 
normal fears. 

However,  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
today,  even  though  I  wish  it  were  oth- 
erwise. It  is  necesskry  because  20  black 
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children  have  been  murdered  in  Atlan 
U.  The  continuing  unfolding  of  these 
events  chills  the  heart  of  every  Ameri- 
can. Parents  everywhere  identify  with 
the  grieving  families  and  share  in 
their  loss.  We  are  all  shaken  by  un- 
easiness and  uncertainty  by  the  ques- 
tions as  yet  unanswered.  We  are 
stirred  to  profound  anger,  made  more 
intense  by  our  collective  and  individu- 
al helplessness. 

The  terror  that  permeates  the  entire 
black  community  of  Atlanta  is  felt 
across  the  country.  Violence  directed 
against  minority  groups  is  violence 
against  the  entire  Nation.  It  should  be 
treated  as  such.  These  are  our  chil- 
dren. The  children  of  Atlanta,  black  or 
white,  are  the  children  of  America. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  direct  all 
available  resources  to  solve  the  crime. 
We  must  seek  ways  to  unite  communi- 
ties when  tragic  and  violent  events 
threaten  to  divide  them.  We  must  join 
as  a  nation  to  insure  that  the  fires  of 
racism  are  not  fanned  by  these  inci- 
dents. 

The  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation,  has  provided  some  Federal 
funds  to  assist  in  the  apprehension  of 
the  criminals  and  the  protection  of 
the  young.  We  must  search  for  more 
effective  ways  to  protect  all  children 
from  criminal  abuse,  as  well  as  find 
ways  to  heal  the  psychological  scars 
which  these  abominable  events  have 
produced.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
with  a  great  sense  of  sadness  and  out- 
rage that  I  join  our  colleagues  today 
in  expressing  our  sorrow  to  the  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  the  children  in  At- 
lanta who  have  fallen  victim  to  a  vi- 
cious and  sick  killer. 

We  pray  that  the  killer  will  be 
caught  soon  before  more  innocent 
lives  are  lost.  For  the  children  of  At- 
lanta, paticularly  young  black  boys 
and  their  families,  the  anguish  and 
fear  continues,  at  the  expense  of  their 
mental  and  emotional  stability.  For  it 
is  a  great  tragedy  when  we.  as  parents, 
have  to  instill  fear  and  mistrust  to  our 
children.  But  this  the  parents  of  At- 
lanta's children  must  do  to  insure 
their  safety. 

The  policy  in  Atlanta  theorize  that 
the  killer  is  a  person  of  authority  and 
one  who  instills  confidence  from  the 
children.  Otherwise,  how  can  so  many 
children  have  gone  with  him  without 
so  much  as  a  fight? 

And  unfortimately.  the  situation 
which  exists  in  Atlanta  is  evidence  of  a 
climate  of  violence  that  surrounds  our 
society.  At  an  age  when  children 
should  be  allowed  to  be  independent 
and  to  learn  to  deal  with  society  as 
they  become  adults,  we  have  to  teach 
them  to  be  extra  careful  and  to  mis- 
trust adults  for  fear  of  danger  to 
them.  We  are  thus  creating  insecuri- 
ties in  our  children;  insecurities  which 
will  remain  with  them  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 
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The  tragedy  in  Atlanta  is,  as  a 
result,  not  only  limited  to  the  families 
and  friends  of  the  children  that  have 
died,  but  makes  us  all  the  losers  by  fo- 
menting fear  and  mistrust  amongst 
ourselves. 

I  join  with  all  my  colleagues  in  pray- 
ing for  those  who  have  died  and  are 
missing  and  for  the  prompt  arrest  of 
the  killer  who  has  created  such  havoc 
in  so  many  lives.# 

•  Mrs.  COLUNS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  humble  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge that  all  I  say  here  today  is 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  in  our 
struggle  to  solve  the  problems  of  our 
urban  communities.  The  desperate 
plight  of  Atlanta  is  generating  shock 
and  signs  of  distress  throughout  our 
land.  Could  it  be  that  Atlanta's  prob- 
lem has  festered— full  of  the  complex- 
ities of  the  urban  American  crisis? 

Atlanta.  Ga..  in  1981.  is  the  subject 
of  grave  national  concern.  Our  black 
children  are  disappearing  In  that 
southern  city.  To  date,  22  have  been 
found  dead  and  2  others  are  classified 
as  missing. 

Have  the  worsening  economic  condi- 
tions and  the  current  contrary  atti- 
tudes toward  societal  and  governmen- 
tal programs  in  behalf  of  minorities 
and  the  underprivileged  produced  an 
atmosphere  that  tolerates  these  acts 
of  brutality  directed  against  our 
youth?  Events  in  Atlanta  in  recent 
months  have  heightened  these  fears  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  many 
throughout  our  Nation. 

Social  scientists,  sociologists,  and 
historians  suggest  that  when  our  coun- 
try suffers  economic  chaos  and  discon- 
tent, acts  of  violence  have  increased. 
Many  individuals  mischannel  their 
anger  and  look  for  a  scapegoat.  When 
times  are  hard,  insecurities  are  bred 
and  people  have  a  psychological  need 
to  blame  someone  for  their  own  pre- 
dicament. In  such  a  climate  of  hostil- 
ity, the  acts  and  activities  of  those 
striking  back  at  children  are  looked 
upon  with  disdain.  It  appears  that  a 
new  negativism  is  on  the  rise  and  it  is 
a  frightening,  sickening  situation. 

Someone  is  ruthlessly  killing  our 
young.  Their  helpless,  innocent  minds 
are  being  led  down  a  path  of  no 
return.  Everytime  I  hear  or  read  about 
another  child's  death  in  AtlanU.  I  die 
a  little  inside  too.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
hand  more  disastrous  than  imaginable 
is  stalking  Atlanta's  streets,  unseen 
and  unsuspected,  erasing  our  children 
from  the  face  of  the  Earth.  These 
deaths  have  become  the  awful  remind- 
er of  the  limitations  of  our  law  en- 
forcement in  a  land  that  is  supposed 
to  protect  the  rights  of  all  citizens. 

Twenty-five  FBI  agents,  scores  of 
county  police  working  night  and  day 
on  the  case,  35  investigators  of  the  At- 
lanta police  and  the  special  task  force 
dispatched  by  President  Ronald 
Reagan  have  been  unable  to  solve  the 
mystery. 
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Atlanta's  problem  is  the  entire  coun- 
try's problem.  Such  an  observation  is 
an  unfortunate  commentary  on  our  so- 
ciety. Regardless  of  the  moral  issue  in- 
volved, we  must  continue  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  how  to  arrest  the  psy- 
chopathic feast  of  this  demon,  or 
demons,  within  our  culture. 

On  Friday.  March  13.  while  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  announcing  addition- 
al funds  for  Atlanta  at  the  White 
House.  Capitol  Hill  employees  held  a 
special  memorial  service  for  the  de- 
ceased children.  One  of  the  most 
touching  moments  of  the  program  was 
the  rendering  of  a  letter  written  and 
read  by  9-year-old  Erica  Lomax  of 
Keene  Elementary  School  here  in 
Washington.  D.C.  I  would  like  to  share 
her  comments  with  you  now: 

DistinguUhed      Guests.      Families,      and 
Friends: 

I  am  truly  honored  that  I  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today. 

I  am  only  sad  that  we  are  not  here  for  a 
joyous  occasion,  but  one  that  has  shocked 
the  nation  and  filled  our  hearts  with  grief. 
But  in  my  own  way.  I  feel  that  I  must 
speak  out  to  say  only  what  Is  in  my  heart. 
I  am  a  child,  special  in  my  own  way,  as 
unique  as  each  sUr  that  shines  in  the  heav- 
ens. 

I  look  forward  in  my  life  to  growing  up.  I 
wUl  someday  graduate  from  school,  go  to 
college,  have  a  career,  a  marriage,  and  chil- 
dren. A  cycle  that  must  go  on.  for  this  is  the 
way  of  the  world.  But  stop  for  a  moment, 
and  think  of  the  children  of  AtlanU.  the 
harmless  children,  who  have  died  a  cruel 
death  at  the  hands  of  some  unfeeling  mon- 
ster. That  someone  who  to  this  very  day 
roams  free  to  kill  children,  that  someone 
who  has  made  us  all  afraid.  Afraid  of  the 
stranger  who  walks  behind  us  on  the  way 
from  school,  who  brings  fear  when  we  are 
alone  for  a  moment  away  from  the  protect- 
ing eyes  of  our  families. 

I  think  about  those  children  who  have 
died  in  Atlanta.  I  know  that  they  will  never 
graduate  from  school,  go  to  their  first 
dance,  to  college,  have  a  career,  a  marriage, 
or  families.  I  say  to  "myself,  dear  Lord,  who 
has  the  right  to  take  away  the  joys  of  child- 
hood? And  isn't  it  a  shame  that  this  killer 
haunts  us  like  a  shadow  in  the  night?  That 
killer  will  teach  us  many  things,  like  how  to 
be  afraid,  how  not  to  trust,  and  how  to  hate, 
because  we  don't  understand  why  someone 
would  kill.  We  are  taught  that  bad  people 
die,  does  that  mean  that  those  little  chil- 
dren were  bad?  I  don't  think  so. 

Never  forget  the  children  of  Atlanta,  they 
were  just  like  me,  they  were  your  son's,  your 
daughter's,  your  brother's,  your  sister's,  the 
little  kid  next  door,  the  playmate  on  a  rainy 
day,  someone  you  could  tell  your  secrets  to. 
or  argue  with,  about  any  little  thing.  They 
were  children  who  could  laugh,  cry,  dance, 
and  above  all.  love. 

Never  forget  that  most  of  the  things  that 
children  want  from  life  are  the  simple 
things. 

We  just  want  to  learn,  have  fun.  make 
friends,  and  have  people  love  us,  and  most 
of  all.  we  want  to  grow  up!! 

I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  this  to  the 
children  that  have  died  in  Atlanta. 

We  shall  not  forget  you.  we  shall  forever 
mourn  your  loss,  perhaps  you  have  gone  on 
to  a  better  world,  for  you  are.  and  forever 
shall  be  children  of  God. 
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No  one  will  hurt  you  now.  No  one  will 
cause  you  tears,  for  I  know  deep  in  my  heart 
that  you  rest  in  the  arms  of  the  Lord,  and 
there  you  will  be  children  again. 

Play  In  the  skys  of  heaven,  dance  in  the 
clouds  and  the  wind,  let  the  angels  be  your 
playmates,  and  know  you  are  forever  loved. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  af- 
firmed that  the  Bill  of  RighU  and  the 
14th  amendment  guarantee  due  proc- 
ess to  children;  it  also  declared  that  an 
adolescent  is  entitled  to  the  same  pro- 
cedural safeguards  as  an  adult.  Howev- 
er, our  children's  rights  continue  to  be 
violated  in  Atlanta. 

These  young,  helpless  black  victims 
have  been  shot,  stabbed,  and  bludg- 
eoned to  death.  It  is  my  belief  that  so- 
ciety has  the  responsibility  to  aid 
those,  including  our  young,  whose 
lives  are  adversely  affected  by  crime. 

The  great  black  poet,  Countee 
Cullen.  in  observing  the  plight  of  his 
people  during  the  Harlem  renaissance, 
wrote  in  the  final  lines  of  one  of  his 
many  masterpieces.  "Yet  Do  I 
Marvel,"  the  irony  of  his  ability  to 
endure  the  injustices  of  his  native 
America,  and  still  be  able  to  create. 
Cullen.  an  absolute  genius  wrote: 
Yet  Do  I  Marvel  at  the  Curious  Thing 
To  Make  a  Poet  Black  *  •  *  And  Bid  Him 
Sing. 

Yet    do    I    marvel    at    this   curious 
thing:  That  is  the  survival  of  our  black 
children  through  these  times  of  pain 
and  suffering— through   injustices  in- 
flicted on  our  youth  for  the  past  19 
months   with   no   just   retribution   to 
date.  We  need  only  examine  America 
in  1981  to  understand  that  Cullen's  di- 
lenuna  still  lives  with  us  50  years  later. 
In  a  nation  that  boasts  of  its  demo- 
cratic processes,  we  find  ourselves  rela- 
tively powerless.  In  an  age  of  techno- 
logical innovation  used  by  police  en- 
forcement  agencies,   the   FBI,   and  a 
special  Presidential  task  force,  we  are 
still  unable  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection  for   Atlanta's   children,   even 
within  the   boundaries  of  their  own 
neighborhoods.  Our  youth  are  incapa- 
ble of  challenging  the  oppressive  situa- 
tion confronting  them  on  a  daily  basis. 
We    must    insure    that    our    young 
daughters  and  sons  are  protected,  and 
see  to  it  that  all  of  our  children  have 
an  opportunity  to  grow  up  without  the 
fear  of  being  maliciously  murdered  en 
route  to  school,  to  church,  or  to  the 
comer  store.  We  must  not  only  insist 
that  our  neighborhoods  be  made  safe 
for  our  children,  our  women,  our  el- 
derly, but  we  must  also  insist  that  our 
streets  be  made  secure  from  blood- 
thirsty headhunters. 

However,  if  all  Americans  use  their 
collective  forces  to  bring  an  end  to 
these  useless  murders,  it  will  achieve  a 
peaceful  and  expeditious  resolution  of 
America's  deplorable  situation.* 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague.  Mr.  Fowler. 
for  this  opportunity  to  join  in  an  ex- 
pression of  shared  grief  for  the  tragic 


and  senseless  murder  of  the  innocent 
children  in  Atlanta. 

Today,  we  can  send  the  families  in 
Atlanta  our  deepest  sympathies,  and 
our  united  support  for  all  efforts  to 
bring  this  horror  to  an  end.  We  can 
also  let  them  know  that  theirs  is  not  a 
lonely  vigil.  America  shares  their  suf- 
fering, their  despair,  their  rage,  their 
fears,  and  their  frustration. 

Last  week,  the  Black  Leadership 
Forum  expressed  Its  conviction  that 
these  murders  were  not  the  result  of  a 
racist  conspiracy,  calling  on  the 
American  people  to  respond,  not  with 
violence,  but  with  prayer  and  a  re- 
newed determination  to  wipe  out  prej- 
udice and  insensitivity  to  the  plight  of 
the  poor  and  needy  in  our  society.  I 
am  thankful  for  the  forum's  leader- 
ship, and  add  my  prayers  and  sup- 
port.* 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  of  all.  I  would  like  to 
commend  Congressman  Wyche 
Fowler  for  providing  the  time  for  this 
much  needed  discussion  of  a  very  criti- 
cal issue.  The  slaying  of  over  20  chil- 
dren in  Atlanta.  Ga..  is  clearly  indica- 
tive of  the  sickness  which  is  eroding 
the  fibers  of  our  society. 

Violence  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  way  of  life  throughout  our  Nation. 
The  Atlanta  slayings  and  related  at- 
tacks against  children  are  very  cogent 
symbols  that  we  are  moving  further 
away  from  the  highest  regard  for 
human  life. 

It  frightens  me  deeply  to  acknowl- 
edge the  significant  psychological 
damage  which  is  growing  among  all 
children  due  to  the  recent  incidences. 
While  the  victims  of  these  murders 
have  all  been  black,  it  is  no  secret  that 
such  acts  of  violence  do  not  discrimi- 
nate. The  fundamental  question  we 
must  face  now  is  that  any  child  may 
be  forced  to  live  in  fear  during  every 
phase  of  a  day's  activity.  Surely,  the 
increased  number  of  weapon-carrying 
schoolchildren;  momentary  periods  of 
panic  if  a  parent  is  late  picking  up  a 
schoolchild;  and  decrease  in  academic 
achievement,  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
findings  of  several  Atlanta  psychia- 
trists, psychologists,  and  mental 
health  officials.  The  feelings  of  dis- 
trust, fear  and  apprehension  will 
spread  among  all  of  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren as  they  begin  to  dread  function- 
ing in  everyday  environments.  This  is 
a  sad  outlook  for  our  future. 

Another  fundamental  question 
which  is  magnified  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  fear  for  human  safety,  is 
the  continuing  focus  away  from 
human  needs.  We  are  forced  now  to 
question  if  whether  or  not  the  evils  of 
poverty,  deprivation,  and  unemploy- 
ment may  be  so  deep  rooted  in  our  so- 
ciety that  respect  for  human  life  be- 
comes secondary  to  mere  survival.  We 
are  also  forced  to  question  the  validity 
of  continuous  violence  as  romanticized 


and  glamourized  on  our  television  and 
movie  screens. 

The  situations  in  Georgia,  Florida. 
Maryland,  and  throughout  most ,  re- 
gions in  this  country  leave  us  frus- 
trated and  angry.  They  leave  us  to 
question  the  basic  responsiveness  of 
authorities  who  must  become  more 
adamant  in  the  protection  of  human 
lives.  However,  they  must  not  lead  us 
to  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands. 

The  widespread  acts  of  violence 
must  also  remind  us  that  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  human  lives 
are  cross-jurisdictional.  When  as  many 
as  21  lives  are  lost,  it  carmot  be  pegged 
as  a  State  or  local  government  matter. 
Both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
realized  this,  and  I  laud  the  dispersal 
of  Federal  funds  to  Atlanta,  and  the 
efforts  to  appropriate  $1.5  and  $1.8 
million  for  use  by  this  city. 

We  have  to  examine  closely  the  cli- 
mate that  motivates  and  encourages 
Ijsychotic  violence.  The  violence  of 
racism,  the  aforementioned  influence 
of  television  and  movies,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  war  and  militarism— all  of 
these  inevitably  get  reflected  in  indi- 
vidual behavior  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree.  The  psychotic  killers  who 
murder  our  children  in  Atlanta  or  any- 
where else  are  victims  of  this  climate 
and  have  apparently  been  affected  to 
a  greater  degree. 

We  cannot  excuse  this  behavior. 
However,  we  can  and  must  deal 
squarely  with  the  environment  which 
fosters  such  actions. 

Several  sociologists  tell  us  that  most 
of  the  slain  AtlanU  children  come 
from  public  housing  neighborhoods 
which  are  more  vulnerable  and  condu- 
cive to  human  mistreatment,  abduc- 
tion, and  even  death.  Such  conditions 
and  incidences  are  not  limited  to  this 
region  of  the  country.  Right  here  in 
Washington,  D.C,  children  from  low- 
income  housing  projects  are  becoming 
more  and  more  susceptible  to  condi- 
tions of  drug  abuse  and  molestation. 
Here,  the  elimination  of  unemploy- 
ment, underemployment,  and  poverty 
must  precede  the  eradication  of  such 
criminal  acts. 

It  is  not  easy  to  warn  the  blacks  of 
Atlanta  to  stay  away  from  theories 
that  the  acts  of  violence  against  21 
black  children  are  conspiratorial  in 
nature  or  racially  motivated.  The  pat- 
tern of  systematic  murders,  rapes,  ad- 
ditional overt  and  covert  actions 
against  black  citizens  in  the  South  and 
throughout  this  country  is  still  just 
too  prevalent.  However,  we  must  assist 
in  the  efforts  of  Mayor  Maynard  Jack- 
son, the  numerous  task  forces,  and 
concerned  citizens  in  addressing  the 
problem  in  a  rational  way. 

Again,  until  we  eliminate  the  funda- 
mental societal  ills,  we  cannot  be 
shocked  at  deviant  behavioral  patterns 
of  violence,  irresponsibility,  and  total 
disregard   for  human  lives.  There  is 
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little  help  in  calling  on  citizens  to  care 
about  each  other  when  increasing  in- 
equities among  neighborhoods, 
schools,  living  standards,  and  opportu- 
nities have  become  a  way  of  life. 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  a  position  to 
have  impact  on  public  policy  must 
stand  firm  against  further  inequities 
and  burdens  on  our  children,  elderly, 
and  low-income  citizens.  We  must  pro- 
mote the  kind  of  solidarity  which  has 
been  displayed  as  citizens  across  the 
Nation  have  rallied  behind  the  victim- 
ized Atlanta  faunilies.  Most  important- 
ly, we  must  not  be  afraid  to  oppose 
and  openly  attack  racism,  chronic  un- 
employment, poverty,  injustice,  and 
other  societal  ills  which  cloud  any  ef- 
forts to  provide  equal  opportunities 
for  each  and  every  citizen.* 

•  Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  extremely  important  for  this  body 
to  take  note  today  of  the  terrible  trag- 
edies which  have  occurred  in  Atlanta 
involving  the  killing  of  Americas  chil- 
dren. It  is  our  duty  to  let  those  per- 
sons responsible  for  these  senseless 
killings  know  that  Congress  will  not 
stand  idly  by  ignoring  this  great  trav- 
esty of  justice. 

We  must  lend  our  full  support 
behind  law  enforcement  efforts  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  swift  conclusion. 
We  must  let  the  people  of  Atlanta 
know  that  the  Congress,  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  stand  behind 
them  during  this  ordeal.  And  we  must 
begin  today  to  solve  the  criminal  and 
social  injustices  which  bring  about 
problems  such  as  this  in  our  great 
Nation.  Thank  you.* 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  PowLKR)  for  taking  this  special 
order  so  that  we  can  discuss  the  tragic 
and  deplorable  situation  of  the  22 
missing  or  killed  black  children  in  At- 
lanta. Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  21st  Congressional  District 
of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to  let  Mr. 
PowiXR,  Mayor  Jackson,  the  families 
of  the  slain  children,  and  the  citizens 
of  AtlanU  know  that  they  are  not 
alone  in  this  time  of  sorrow  and  that 
our  prayers  are  with  them  every 
waking  moment. 

Since  the  first  black  chUd  disap- 
peared on  July  20,  1979.  the  city  and 
decent  human  beings  throughout  this 
Nation  have  been  in  a  state  of  shock 
and  turmoil.  Just  last  evening,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  midst  of  the  tragedy 
here  in  Washington  regarding  the 
President,  I  hear  on  the  news  that  one 
of  the  two  remaining  missing  children 
was  found  dead,  bringing  the  death 
toll  to  21.  Needless  to  say,  my  heart 
was  saddened  and  I  realized  what  a 
nightmare  we  are  experiencing  in  this 
country  today. 

My  first  thought  at  that  moment 
was  how  can  a  country  like  the  United 
States  which  is  considered  to  be  civi- 
lized have  an  atrocity  like  the  killings 
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in  Atlanta  go  on.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
sick  individuals  in  Atlanta  inflicting 
pain  and  taking  the  lives  of  innocent 
childen.  They  must  be  stopped. 

The  dead  children  are  a  loss  for  both 
their  families  and  the  city  of  Atlanta. 
They  are  also  our  loss.  For.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  children  are  our  most  vital  re- 
source. They  are,  indeed,  our  link  to  a 
better  tomorrow  and  to  future 
achievements.  We  will  never  know 
what  outstanding  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  human  beings  those  children 
would  have  been  because  their  lives 
were  snuffed  out  in  the  sunshine  of 
their  youth. 

With  those  thoughts  in  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  that  the  only  way  we 
can  bring  this  nightmare  to  an  end  is 
to  work  together.  I  think  that  Mayor 
Maynard  Jacicson  and  the  other  city 
officials  have  done  a  yeoman's  job  in 
light  of  their  fiscal  constraints. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
there  are  several  bills  which  have  been 
introduced  which  appropriate  funds 
for  the  Investigation  in  Atlanta.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  act  on  these  bills  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  cannot  wait  an- 
other day  because  in  1  more  day,  an- 
other child  may  be  missing  and  that 
means  that  one  more  vital  link  to  our 
future  will  be  taken  away. 

In  closing,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
work  together.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
issue  but  an  issue  of  human  life. 
Therefore,  we  must  work  and  walk  to- 
gether as  brothers  and  sisters  for  a 
brighter  tomorrow.* 


D  1315 

PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  TRAGIC 
ATTACK  BY  ASSAILANT  IS 
BEING  USED  BY  ANTIGUN 
LOBBY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
senseless  and  demented  attempted  as- 
sassination of  President  Reagan  and 
the  striking  down  of  three  valiant 
Americans  with  him  is  properly  de- 
cried by  all  decent  Americans  as  well 
as  men  of  good  will  throughout  the 
world.  Outrage  and  anger  are  proper 
human  expressions  reserved  for  inci- 
dents such  as  this.  All  of  our  best 
wishes  and  prayers  go  out  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  family.  My  own  shock 
and  anger  might  possibly  go  deeper 
than  most  Americans  because  of  my 
long,  20-year  personal  association  with 
President  Ronald  Reagan.  I  have 
always  been  able  to  count  on  him  as  a 
true  friend  with  whom  I  have  enjoyed 
working  and  who  responded  on  every 
occasion  when  I  asked  him  for  help, 
personal  and  political.  My  sympathies 
and  thoughts  transcend  those  which 
we  all  normally  feel  in  time  of  a  trage- 
dy. 


It  is  also  with  a  touch  of  sadness  and 
anger  that  I  observe  the  very  logical 
knee  jerk  response  of  the  antigun  en- 
thusiasts throughout  the  country  who, 
as  in  the  past,  seize  on  such  an  oppor- 
tunity in  an  almost  maudlin  way  to  ad- 
vance their  unpopular  cause.  They 
always  seem  to  have  two  themes: 
Attack  the  United  States  as  a  bad,  vio- 
lent nation  and  then  blame  our  vio- 
lence on  the  law-abiding  citizen  who 
constitutionally,  pesuiefully  owns  and 
uses  a  firearm. 

Last  Saturday  night,  I  spoke  at  the 
spring  banquet  of  the  Deerhunters  As- 
sociation at  Shelby,  Ohio.  A  more  hon- 
orable, pro-American,  pro-family 
group  of  citizens  could  hardly  be  as- 
sembled under  any  banner.  My 
thoughts  were  continually  of  them 
and  the  thousands  of  other  loyal 
Americans  that  I  have  broken  bread 
with  in  the  past  few  months.  A  week 
ago  I  attended  the  Ducks  Unlimited 
Banquet  in  Sandusky  and  shortly 
before  that  the  annual  dinner  meeting 
of  the  Woods  and  Water  Conservation 
Club  in  Cleveland.  Just  before  that 
the  Conservation  Club  in  Stark 
County.  The  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

As  I  was  flying  back  this  morning, 
during  my  hour's  respite  in  the  skies, 
my  thoughts  went  to  these  fine,  won- 
derful people  who  would  suddenly  be 
the  targets  of  the  radical  activists 
who,  not  content  to  change  society  in 
ways  that  have  contributed  to  the 
spate  of  violence  we  all  deplore,  now 
want  to  use  the  assault  on  President 
Reagan  as  a  launching  platform  to 
further  their  aims. 

I  can  say  categorically  that  99  per- 
cent of  the  sportsmen,  hunters,  con- 
servationists, gunowners,  and  collec- 
tors I  know  rarely  point  a  finger  at 
their  fellow  Americans  even  when  un- 
fairly attacked,  let  alone  a  firearm,  or 
ever  threaten  them  or  stand  as  any 
link  in  the  chain  of  crime  and  violence 
that  grips  this  country.  Maybe  they 
should  point  the  finger  a  bit  more. 
Maybe  they  have  t)een  too  reticent 
and  too  inclined  to  dutifully  play  the 
role  of  the  productive,  hard-working, 
silent  majority  American  who  works 
and  produces  while  many  of  their 
fellow  Americans  scream  and  attack. 

Let  us  put  the  climate  in  our  coun- 
try in  its  proper  perspective.  Let  me 
ask  a  few  questions  and  you  answer 
them  in  your  own  minds.  Possibly 
your  personal  answer  to  questions 
such  as  these  will  come  closer  to  as- 
sessing why  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
violence  in  our  society. 

Whose  philosophy  says  everything 
must  change?  Whose  theology  sug- 
gests that  God  is  dead  and  individuals 
are  preeminent  and  should  decide  for 
themselves? 

Whose  philosophy  indicates  the 
Constitution  is  outmoded? 

Whose  philosophy  says  you  can  riot, 
take  to  the  streets,  commandeer  uni- 
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versity  buildings  with  impunity  and, 
what  is  more,  the  other  side  is  always 
wrong  because  it  is  the  establishment? 

Whose  philosophy  appeals  to  class, 
race,  and  section? 

Whose  philosophy  coddles  the  Com- 
munists, says  there  is  no  danger  of 
communism  and  produces  so-called 
leaders  who  proudly  proclaim  that 
Conmiunists  were  never  any  threat  to 
them? 

Whose  philosophy  downgrades  the 
American  system,  suggests  that  work- 
ing is  square,  profits  are  evil  and  a  lei- 
surely, parasitic  life  is  to  be  extolled 
with  sex,  drugs,  and  thrills  being  the 
gods? 

Whose  philosophy  produces  the 
young  men  and  the  young  women  who 
take  to  the  streets  where  they  become 
enmeshed  in  drugs  and  communal  life 
with  the  all  too  often  result  that  they 
rob,  steal,  kill? 

Whose  philosophy  prevails  on  the 
courts  to  throw  out  reasonable  laws  to 
prosecute  and  incarcerate  the  crimi- 
nal, protecting  the  public;  and  to 
negate  laws  of  society  on  pornography 
and  smut,  thereby  helping  to  further 
promote  an  anything  goes  way  of  life? 

Whose  philosophy  sees  the  military, 
the  FBI,  and  the  CIA  as  well  as  the 
police  as  their  enemies  while  lionizing 
those  who  steal  Government  secrets  or 
endeavor  to  subvert  our  country.  Re- 
member the  campus  cry  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  was  their  friend? 

Whose  philosophy  has  created  vio- 
lence as  a  tool  of  protest  and  radical 
advocacy  whether  in  the  name  of  civil 
rights,  campus  reform,  social  justice  or 
racial  extremism— whether  under  the 
banner  of  the  S.L.A,  S.D.S.,  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  or  the  Black  Panthers? 

Whose  philosophy  has  developed  a 
counterculture  in  our  society  which 
minimizes  the  value  of  the  family, 
downgrades  work  and  achievement 
while  demanding  that  the  taxpayers 
create  a  welfare  state  to  support  them 
as  they  aimlessly  travel  the  country 
adding  little  to  mankind? 

Harsh  words  you  say,  too  strong.  Not 
strong  enough.  I  say.  We  have  allowed 
these  people  to  change  the  traditional 
values  in  our  society  with  a  tolerance 
and  acceptance  which  borders  on 
sinful.  That  good  people  have  not 
stood  up  to  this  liberal /leftist  social 
revolution  must  rank  as  one  the  sad- 
dest episodes  in  American  history. 
Only  in  the  past  few  years  has  the  tide 
begun  to  change  but  the  bitter  seeds 
which  have  been  planted  have  borne 
their  fruit.  We  see  it  in  the  lack  of  dis- 
cipline, irresponsibility,  and  violence 
among  an  increasing  number  of  our 
young  people.  Why  is  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  the  violent-prone,  crim- 
inally inclined  American  in  the  18  to 
25  age  group?  Study  what  they  have 
been  led  to  believe  by  those  who  ad- 
vance the  ideologies  I  have  just  cited. 

These  ideologies,  I  would  point  out, 
are  not  those  of  the  patriotic,  conserv- 


ative, traditional  minded  American 
who  respects  the  law  and  lives  by  it. 
You  will  not  find  that  type  of  thinking 
in  Sidney  among  the  conservationists 
or  at  the  Woods  and  Waters  Meeting 
in  Cleveland.  It  is  totally  alien  to  them 
and  their  way  of  life  although  yester- 
day's incident,  like  rampant  crime,  in- 
vades the  life  and  social  environment 
of  each  one  of  them. 

Having  watched  the  sixties  unfold 
when  the  radical  leftists  in  our  society 
endeavored  with  too  much  success  to 
rewrite  America,  I  have  no  question  in 
my  mind  where  a  great  degree  of  the 
blame  can  be  placed.  Those  liberal  so- 
phisticates who  said  "God  is  dead"  and 
"decide  for  yourself"  contributed. 
Those  who  bellowed  "attack  authori- 
ty, you  can't  trust  your  parents  or 
anyone  in  government"  certainly 
helped.  Those  who  advocated  that  if 
you  feel  you  have  a  grievance,  take  to 
the  streets  even  if  it  meant  rioting  and 
violence,  certainly  contributed.  Those 
on  campus  who  preached  an  anti- 
Americanism  and  endeavored  to  tell 
our  young  people  that  our  historic  suc- 
cesses in  building  a  constitutional  re- 
public and  a  free  enterprise  system 
were  not  virtues  but  symptoms  of 
greed  and  guilt,  added  their  measure. 
Those  who  polarized  minorities,  radi- 
calized them  and  told  them  that  steal- 
ing was  not  really  stealing  but  simply 
•liberating  the  peoples'  goods"  cer- 
tainly contributed.  Those  who  advo- 
cated a  change  in  our  criminal  justice 
system  to  tilt  it  on  the  side  of  the 
criminal  certainly  added  their  2  cents' 
worth. 

People  of  that  philosophy  were  cen- 
terstage  for  a  decade  but  we  all  can 
share  some  of  the  blame.  The  law- 
abiding  citizen  cannot  escape  his  part 
in  the  tragedy  of  the  past  20  years 
which  has  witnessed  the  slide  of  this 
great  country  into  lawlessness  and 
wanton  welfarism.  The  blame  of  this 
particular  citizen,  however,  is  one  of 
omission  not  commission.  Every  sign 
points  to  the  good  American  waking 
up  and  saying  'I'm  not  going  to  take  it 
anymore!"  But  there  is  a  lot  to  undo. 

Take  a  couple  of  examples.  All  gun 
owners  recognize  that  we  have  prob- 
lems with  firearms  and  firearm  misuse 
in  our  country  and  they  are  willing  to 
do  something  about  it.  As  you  know,  I 
have  served  on  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  which  has 
considered  a  broad  spectrum  of  fire- 
arm legislation.  Not  too  long  ago  we 
were  in  one  of  our  major  cities  and  re- 
ceived testimony  regarding  the  prob- 
lem of  illegal  firearms  in  schools.  A 
witness  indicated  that  as  many  as  a 
thousand  illegal  handguns  were  found 
in  lockers  during  one  locker  sweep. 
F^ne.  you  would  say.  Every  gun  owner 
I  know  would  applaud  efforts  to 
remove  illegal  firearms  from  school 
lockers  and  to  punish  those  youth  who 
add  to  the  violence.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it   does   not   work   that   way.   Liberal 


groups  like  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  go  to  court  and  get  some 
liberal  judge  to  agree  that  it  is  a  viola- 
tion of  that  student's  individual  rights 
to  have  his  locker  checked.  Here  is  one 
form  of  gun  control  the  liberal  shuns. 

Ponder  that  a  minute. 

Is  this  not  a  part  of  the  problem  in 
our  society?  The  zealous  effort  of  the 
liberal  to  protect  the  young  punk  in 
the  school  or  the  criminal  who  poses  a 
threat  to  society  is  only  exceeded  in 
stupidity  by  their  blind-sided  attack 
on  the  law-abiding  citizen  who  poses 
no  threat.  The  taxpayers  own  the 
schools  and  the  lockers  are  a  part  of 
that  school.  Society  should  have  every 
legitimate  right  to  inspect  those  lock- 
ers but  the  same  person  who  says  do 
not  go  into  the  student's  locker  will 
say,  on  the  other  hand,  go  into  the 
home  of  a  law-abiding  citizen  and  take 
his  firearm  away  just  as  if  he  were  a 
criminal  and  a  perpetrator  of  violence 
in  our  society. 

Point  two:  Drugs  are  an  increasing 
problem  in  our  society.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  the  same  people  who  pro- 
mote permissiveness  in  drug  use  over- 
look the  direct  relationship  between 
drugs  and  crime— yes,  violent  crime. 
Study  the  reports  of  the  Los  Angeles 
police  which  shows  the  connection  be- 
tween drugs  and  violent  crime.  Yet  the 
liberal  mindset  is  to  fight  to  liberalize 
if  not  wipe  off  the  books  all  laws  that 
relate  to  possession  of  illegal  drugs, 
while  at  the  same  time  adding  their 
voice  to  the  gestapo-type  mentality 
which  would  make  an  all-powerful 
Government  take  away  the  fundamen- 
tal constitutional  right  of  the  private 
citizen  to  peacefully  and  legally  own 
and  use  his  firearm. 

We  all  understand  the  scapegoat 
mentality.  I  would  not  even  point  out 
these  things  except  for  the  firsthand 
knowledge  I  have  based  on  the  history 
of  the  past  20  years  that  the  antigun 
lobby  will  endeavor  to  fan  the  flames 
of  hate  against  the  wrong  targets. 

Society  is  not  sick.  Only  a  small, 
pampered,  and  misguided  minority  is 
sick.  We  must  remember  that  they  like 
scapegoats.  We  will  not  let  them  make 
goc>d  Americans  that  scapegoat.  We 
need  crime  control,  not  a  mindless, 
misdirected  gim  control  that  our  oppo- 
nents advocate. 

I  am  not  one  who  likes  to  say  "I  told 
you  so"  and  rarely  take  occasion  to 
point  out  that  some  of  us  clearly 
warned  you  what  the  consequences  of 
the  1960's  and  1970's  with  their  radical 
revolutions  would  be.  We  are  reaping 
the  whirlwind.  On  June  6,  1968.  these 
remarks  were  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  this 
Member;  12  years  later  they  are  worth 
repeating.  I  said: 

Quite  frankly,  we  are  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  For  some  reason,  the  average 
American  has  been  lulled  into  believing  that 
we  can  have  militant  people  going  through- 
out the  country  exhorting  to  violence,  pre- 
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paring  for  violence,  but  yet  not  have  vio- 
lence: that  we  can  tn  times  of  crisis  and  ex- 
pediency set  aside  our  constitutional  princi- 
ples but  still  have  our  constitutional  protec- 
tions when  we  need  them;  that  we  can 
follow  ■no-win"  policies  against  the  Commu- 
nists and  somehow  come  out  with  a  "draw": 
that  we  can  go  three-fourths  of  the  way  to 
socialism  or  communism  but  not  get  there: 
and,  finally,  that  we  can  spend  more  than 
we  take  in.  year  in  and  year  out.  but  not 
have  national  banlu^ptcy. 

Another  interesting  footnote.  While 
I  was  flying  back  to  Washington  this 
morning,  pondering  on  the  events  of 
Monday.  March  30.  1981.  I  read  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  on  the 
second  page  saw  an  article  which  indi- 
cated the  same  outloolc  I  have  c'.ted 
here.  U.S.  District  Judge  Nicholas  Wa- 
lenski  has  just  appointed  a  Toledo 
lawyer  to  be  an  advocate  for  patients 
at  Lima  State  Hospital  to  insure  their 
constitutional  rights.  Lima  State  Hos- 
pital, for  those  of  you  who  do  not 
know,  is  where  we  send  our  criminally 
insane.  We  all  agree  that  they  have 
basic  constitutional  rights  but  note 
what  James  Nathanson  said  following 
his  appointment: 

I  first  applied  for  this  job  bacli  in  1978 
and  heard  nothing  further  until  recently. 
My  interest  in  this  position  is  a  long-stand- 
ing interest  in  Institutions  like  this.  Why  do 
they  have  places  like  this  anyway. 

While  no  fair  American  will  pre- 
judge any  case,  it  is  as  plain  as  the 
nose  on  your  face  that  attorneys  will 
plead  insanity  for  the  President's  as- 
sailant. Whether  they  do  or  not  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  At  any  rate,  let  us 
answer  in  advance  Mr.  Nathanson's 
question:  Mr.  Nathanson.  institutions 
like  this  exist  because  there  are  people 
like  John  W.  Hinckley,  Jr.,  in  our  soci- 
ety. 


INTRODUCING  THE  NATIONAL 
TOURISM  POLICY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhill)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROYHILL-  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  our  strong  support  for  a  com- 
prehensive, national  tourism  policy. 
Congressman  Norman  Lent  and  I  have 
joined  together  today  to  introduce 
H.R.  2921,  the  National  Tourism 
Policy  Act.  We  commend  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
and  urge  its  most  expeditious  consider- 
ation. 

Aside  from  the  tourism  and  recrea- 
tion industries,  there  are  few  indus- 
tries which  benefit  so  many  of  our  citi- 
zens, individually  or  collectively.  Rec- 
ognizing the  importance  of  tourism 
and  travel  to  the  historical  and  cultur- 
al foundations  of  the  Nation,  to  trade 
and  business  development  within  the 
States,  and  to  our  relations  with  na- 
tions abroad,  it  makes  good  sense  for 
us  to  develop  a  sound  national  tourism 
policy  at  the  Federal  level. 


H.R.  2921  reflects  a  deep  commit- 
ment to  a  renewed  national  tourism 
policy.  It  is  evident  from  an  examina- 
tion of  past  tourism  policies  that  there 
is  a  sound  basis  for  recommending 
change  in  the  management  of  our  na- 
tional tourism  policy.  Unfortunately, 
previous  tourism  authorities  have 
been  underutilized,  resulting  in  an  in- 
effective national  tourism  policy. 

In  addition,  the  focus  of  past  efforts 
to  address  this  problem  has  been  to 
propose  the  creation  of  a  new  Govern- 
ment entity,  thereby  establishing  yet 
another  layer  of  Government  at  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  taxpayers.  This 
should  not  be  the  target  of  our  efforts. 

The  bill  Congressman  Lent  and  I  are 
introducing  today  seeks  to  change  the 
status  quo  as  follows: 

First,  sets  forth  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  national  tourism  policy, 
covering  both  international  and  do- 
mestic tourism. 

Second,  establishes  an  Interagency 
Tourism  Policy  Council,  chaired  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  assure 
that  Federal  decisionmaking  takes 
into  account  the  national  interest  in 
tourism. 

Third,  requires  the  establishment, 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  of  a 
Tourism  Advisory  Board  consisting  of 
not  less  than  15  members,  represent- 
ing all  segments  of  the  travel  and 
tourism  industries.  This  Board  would 
assure  that  the  views  and  needs  of  the 
tourism  industry  are  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  implementation  of  the 
national  tourism  policy. 

Fourth,  amends  the  International 
Travel  Act  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  international  aspects 
of  the  national  tourism  policy;  to  re- 
quire an  annual  submission  to  the 
Congress  of  a  marketing  plan  to  stimu- 
late and  encourage  travel  to  the 
United  States;  to  permit  the  Secretary 
to  transfer  the  implementation  of  the 
act  to  the  International  Trade  Admin- 
istration; and  to  authorize  $8  million 
for  fiscal  year  1981  and  $6.5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1982  to  carry  out  the 
act.  The  $6.5  million  is  in  addition  to 
$1.1  million  already  programed  for 
tourism  through  the  Foreign  Commer- 
cial Service  budget. 

Regrettably,  earlier  in  this  session, 
before  it  had  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine present  tourism  policy  in  detail, 
the  Senate  passed  S.  304,  a  bill  which 
is  identical  to  the  tourism  bill  pocket- 
vetoed  by  President  Carter  last  year. 
S.  304,  and  the  companion  House  bill— 
H.R.  1311— would  establish  a  new,  in- 
dependent Federal  agency  to  oversee 
national  tourism  policy.  In  essence,  es- 
tablishment of  that  agency  is  the  only 
real  difference  between  the  bill  we 
have  introduced  and  the  Senate- 
passed  legislation. 

As  I  noted,  we  believe  that  it  is  inap- 
propriate for  the  Congress  to  create  a 
new  Federal  agency  at  this  time. 
E>aily,  our  constituents  request   that 


we  seek  ways  to  curb  the  growth  of 
Government,  not  expand  it. 

That  is  the  foundation  for  H.R. 
2921.  which  establishes  a  reasonable 
compromise  between  S.  304,  the 
Senate-passed  bill,  and  the  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  a  stronger  pro- 
gram to  encourage  tourism.  We  believe 
that  this  is  a  fair  alternative  to  the 
measures  previously  put  forth  and  are 
hopeful  it  will  receive  the  attention  it 
merits.* 


REAGAN  TAX  PLAN  NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dec- 
laration of  last  week  by  Chairman 
RosTENKOwsKi  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  the  commit- 
tee's Democratic  majority  does  not 
intend  to  consider  President  Reagan's 
tax  cut  proposal  is  unfortunate  but 
predictable. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  committee 
which  was  stacked  by  the  majority 
leadership  to  reflect  a  Democrat  to 
Republican  ratio  greater  than  the  pro- 
portionate breakdown  of  Democrats  to 
Republicans  in  the  full  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would,  of  course,  be 
unable  to  find  the  votes  necessary  to 
pass  the  3-year  tax  relief  program  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

However.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
Member  of  this  House  whose  constitu- 
ents are  not  now  seeking  cuts  in  Fed- 
eral spending  and  cuts  in  Federal 
taxes.  The  American  people  desire  and 
demand  that  fundamental  changes  in 
Government  sought  in  the  November 
mandate  be  enacted  in  an  expeditious 
manner  because  they  realize  this  must 
be  the  case  if  we  are  going  to  lift  the 
double-barrel  burdens  of  inflation  and 
taxation  from  this  land. 

I  believe  there  is  merit  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  additional  tax  proposals 
sought  by  the  Democratic  leadership 
should  be  considered  in  a  second  tax 
bill  but  only  after  the  President's  tax 
cut  proposal  is  enacted.  In  addition  to 
those  proposals  advocated  by  the 
Democratic  leadership  a  second  tax 
package  might  also  consider  such 
things  as  removal  of  the  marriage  pen- 
alty and  reduction  of  the  present 
maximum  tax  on  unearned  income. 

But  this  House  must  deal  with  first 
things  first.  And  the  first  business  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  to 
consider  the  10-percent  across-the- 
board  tax  package  strongly  advocated 
by  the  President  and  badly  needed  by 
the  American  people. 

Should  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  per- 
sist in  its  petty  partisan  attempts  to 
hamstring  the  President's  prograrn,  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Task 
Force  on  Economic  Policy,  I  will  urge 
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that  the  President  veto  any  tax  pro- 
posal that  does  not  provide  for  the  full 
3-year  tax  reduction  which  is  sought 
by  the  administration  and  coupled 
with  corresponding  cuts  in  Federal 
spending. 

Unfortunately,  it  may  take  a  Presi- 
dential veto  to  bring  home  to  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  House 
and  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee that  President  Reagan  and  the 
public  are  determined  to  see  the  No- 
vember mandate  acted  upon  and  to 
convince  them  that  the  best  course  for 
the  Congress  and  the  country  in  the 
future  is  to  move  forward  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  with  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration in  its  efforts  to  solve  this  Na- 
tion's pressing  economic  problems.* 


YOU  TOO  CAN  HELP  KEEP 
DOWN  CREDIT  CARD  COSTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  18  edition  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  carried  an  article  on 
credit  card  schemes  which  cost  the 
bank  card  industry  alone  millions  of 
dollars. 

In  a  time  when  the  use  and  cost  of 
credit  cards  are  being  reexamined  all 
over  the  United  States,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  consumers  make  every 
effort  to  help  cut  down  the  cases  of 
fraud  and  abuse  whenever  possible. 

Just  because  the  money  does  not 
come  directly  out  of  the  cardholders 
pocket  is  no  excuse  for  negligence.  It 
is  in  the  consumers  best  interest  to  act 
responsibly  in  protecting  and  prevent- 
ing the  misuse  of  credit  cards. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  grow- 
ing number  of  cases  of  fraud  and  theft 
relating  to  credit  cards.  For  this 
reason  I  want  to  share  this  article  with 
the  Members  of  Congress: 
Credit  Card  Scheme  Traps  Another  Bank 
(By  Ron  Scherer) 

New  York.— a  growing  credit  card  scheme 
has  bilked  another  US  bank.  This  time  it 
was  the  Security  Pacific  Bank  in  California. 

The  Los  Angeles-based  bank  has  lost  some 
$200,000  in  a  new  type  of  credit  card  scam 
that  is  spreading  across  the  country  and  in- 
volving thousands  of  unwitting  cardholders. 

The  scheme  is  relatively  simple:  A  clerk  in 
a  store  copies  names  and  credit  card  num- 
bers from  legitimate  charges.  Then  someone 
buys  plain  plastic  and  has  the  names  and 
numbers  of  those  charges  emtjossed  on 
them.  As  a  last  part  of  the  plan,  the  individ- 
ual forms  a  phony  business  Jind  runs  the 
bogus  cards  through  a  charge  machine,  de- 
positing the  charges  as  cash  in  his  compa- 
ny's bank  accounts.  Finally,  the  "charge 
slip"  thieves  leave  town. 

In  the  case  of  Security  Pacific,  the  fraud 
involves  a  fictitious  company  using  the 
name  California  Wholesale  Jewelers,  which 
is  under  investigation  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  as  well  as  the  Postal  In- 
spection Service. 

In  Chicago,  a  grand  jury  is  reportedly 
close  to  handing  down  indictments  involving 


a  similar  case,  and  in  New  York.  18  people 
are  under  investigation  or  indictment  for 
similar  types  of  credit  card  schemes. 

Although  there  are  no  statistics  indicating 
the  total  scope  of  the  fraud,  the  two  major 
credit  card  companies.  MasterCard  and 
Visa,  together  handle  $54  billion  of  legiti- 
mate charges  each  year.  According  to  a 
spokesman  for  Visa,  the  total  amount  of 
charge-offs  related  to  fraud,  counterfeiting, 
and  theft  each  year  comes  to  about  $180 
million.  MasterCard  has  about  the  same 
charge-off. 

While  the  card  companies  like  to  play 
down  the  amount  of  fraud  involved  with 
their  cards.  Sherry  Trueax.  a  consumer  pro- 
tection specialist  with  the  Postal  Inspection 
Service  who  investigates  the  frauds,  says 
they  are  an  increasing  and  continuing  prob- 
lem. 

In  fact,  on  Feb.  10.  as  a  result  of  an  inves- 
tigation by  the  Postal  Inspection  Service,  a 
part  of  the  Postal  Service,  the  US  Attor- 
ney's Office  for  the  Eastern  District  ob- 
tained an  indictment  against  seven  individ- 
uals for  conspiracy  to  commit  bank  fraud. 

According  to  R.  V.  Murry.  the  postal  in- 
spector in  charge  of  the  investigation,  since 
1978  as  many  as  300  retailers  in  the  New 
York  area  have  participated  in  schemes  to 
defraud,  using  tens  of  thousands  of  lost, 
stolen,  or  counterfeited  cards.  As  a  result. 
Mr.  Murry  said,  "banks  throughout  the  US 
and  Europe  were  defrauded  in  excess  of  $15 
million."  As  of  March  4.  the  Postal  Inspec- 
tion Service  reports  that  18  people  had  been 
charged  with  similar  federal  offenses  in  the 
district. 

The  California  Wholesale  scam  is  similar 
to  another  credit  card  scheme  that  cost 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  nearly  $300,000  re- 
cently. According  to  an  indictment  handed 
down  in  mid-February,  one  Gad  Rosensh- 
took.  an  Israeli  citizen,  created  two  phony 
corporations,  Transword  Electronics  and 
Venice  Fashion  Jewelries,  which  submitted 
950  phony  sales  slips  to  Chase  between 
August  and  December  of  last  year.  The  slips 
carried  real  account  numbers  of  Chase  cus- 
tomers who  had  not  bought  anything  from 
either  of  the  two  companies.  Neither  Mr. 
Rosenshtook  or  California  Wholesale  Jewel- 
ers could  be  reached  for  comment. 

Chase  found  the  transactions  and  alerted 
the  Manhattan  district  attorney's  office 
during  a  normal  computer  audit  of  its  mer- 
chant customers.  Mr.  Rosenshtook  was  ar- 
rested on  Feb.  3  at  JFK  International  Air- 
port. 

A  spokesman  for  Chase  pointed  out  that 
the  consumer  has  no  liability  whatever  in 
such  a  case.  However,  consumers  are  asked 
to  cut  up  and  return  their  credit  cards  and 
are  reissued  new  cards  and  new  account 
numbers.  And,  Ms.  Trueax  of  the  Postal  In- 
spection Service  says,  consumers  should 
hold  on  to  their  credit  card  receipts.  "You 
would  be  surprised."  she  says,  "at  the 
number  of  credit  card  receipts  picked  up  off 
the  ground,  giving  someone  your  name  and 
card  number." 

Although  bankers  point  out  that  there  is 
no  foolproof  method  to  prevent  credit  card 
frauds,  there  are  ways  to  minimize  them. 
Detective  Greg  Schwein  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  suggests  that  the  banks 
tighten  up  credit  card  rules  for  their  mer- 
chant customers. 

For  example,  instead  of  allowing  "cash  de- 
posits" of  charge  slips,  the  t>anks  could  hold 
off  payment  until  the  slips  return  to  the 
customer's  bank.  And  one  head  of  security 
for  a  large  New  York  bank  noted  that  there 
are   computerized  screening   methods  that 


catch  fraudulent  charges.  "Since  New  York 
experiences  these  schemes  before  a  lot  of 
other  areas."  he  says,  "we  try  to  move 
around  the  country  explaining  to  other 
banks  what  they  can  do  to  prevent  these 
things." 

Finally,  as  Marion  Bestani.  a  spokeswo- 
man for  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  comments. 
"We  like  to  cooperate  with  the  press  on 
these  stories  so  people  know  you  can't  get 
away  with  these  things.  You're  going  to  get 
caught  if  you  try  it."« 


25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
SISTER  CITIES  INTERNATION- 
AL PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Sister  Cities  Interna- 
tional program  as  it  celebrates  its  25th 
anniversary  this  year.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  associated  with  this 
program  for  many  years,  and  my  home 
city  of  Milwaukee  has  enjoyed  its  af- 
filiations with  its  sister  cities  of  Haifa, 
Israel,  and  Heidelberg,  Germany.  On 
March  26,  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  a 
foreign  affairs  seminar  with  Sister 
Cities  for  the  members  of  its  board  of 
directors  and  State  representatives,  all 
volunteers,  who  are  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington this  week. 

This  program,  which  has  as  its  prin- 
cipal goal  furthering  international  un- 
derstanding, was  founded  in  1956  by 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  when 
he  initiated  the  people-to-people  pro- 
gram. From  this  grew  Sister  Cities  In- 
ternational, which  has  assisted  more 
than  700  American  cities  to  establish 
links  with  over  900  communities  in  78 
other  nations  of  the  world.  The  com- 
bined population  of  the  U.S.  cities  in- 
volved numbers  more  than  86  million 
Americans— a  tremendous  force  for 
peace. 

The  basic  idea  of  a  sister  city  pro- 
gram is  simple.  When  an  American 
community  joins  with  a  community  in 
another  country  so  that  each  can 
leam  about  the  other  and  develop 
friendly  and  useful  exchanges,  the  two 
can  enter  into  a  formal  sister  city  af- 
filiation. The  ideal  affiliation  involves 
a  large  number  of  citizens  and  organi- 
zations in  both  communities  engaging 
in  continuing  projects  of  mutual  inter- 
est. These  projects  include  such  cul- 
tural activities  as: 

Adult  language  classes  which  include 
lectures,  travelogs,  and  studies  of  the 
history,  arts,  and  literature  of  the  af- 
filiated country; 

Exchanging  symbols  which  repre- 
sent the  best  of  another  culture  such 
as  the  construction  of  gardens,  monu- 
ments, and  parks,  including  living 
symbols,  plants,  and  animals  native  to 
the  sister  area. 
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Bringing  together  people  who  share 
in  the  extra  dimensions  of  living  with 
another  family  in  auiother  culture; 

Visits  by  performing  groups  and 
sporting  events; 

Journalist  exchanges. 

While  Sister  Cities  involves  young 
Americans  in  actual  living  and  educa- 
tional experiences  abroad,  many 
others  are  involved  at  home  in  educa- 
tional exchanges  through  sister  school 
exchanges,  language  programs,  and 
numerous  other  projects  that  have 
given  them  exposure  to  another  cul- 
ture and  people  on  a  very  direct,  im- 
mediate basis.  For  example,  one  city  of 
approximately  50.000  has  been  ex- 
changing language  teachers  with  its 
sister  city  for  more  than  15  years. 
Each  year,  an  English  teacher  travels 
to  the  sister  city  and  a  French  teacher 
comes  to  the  U.S.  affiliate. 

Many  sister  cities  are  also  discover- 
ing the  advantages  of  trade  and  indus- 
trial exchtinges.  Advances  in  technol- 
ogy affect  the  jobs  and  livelihood  of 
people  everywhere  and  through  the 
process  of  investigating  alternatives, 
many  cities  have  benefited  through 
business  exchanges  including  trade 
fairs,  economic  conferences,  tourism 
development  forums,  and  other  signifi- 
cant iiiformational  and  substantive 
programs. 

In  addition,  medical  and  dental 
teams  have  participated  both  in  train- 
ing and  learning  processes  in  many  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries.  En- 
gineers have  worked  on  water  supply 
planning,  sewage  treatment,  and  on 
airport  construction.  Technical  advice 
has  been  given  on  construction  of  clin- 
ics, schools,  and  shipyards.  Municipal 
training  programs  have  been  devel- 
oped to  train  employees  from  sister 
cities.  The  real  advantage  has  been 
the  two-way  give-and-take  that  is 
shared  by  the  technical  and  profes- 
sional experts  in  the  many  and  varied 
fields  of  endeavor. 

The  sister  city  movement  is  a  living, 
growing  evolving  activity.  New  func- 
tions in  areas  of  vital  concern  to  cities 
in  this  country  and  abroad  continually 
surface  in  such  areas  as  the  quality  of 
life,  citizens"  roles  in  environmental 
protection,  and  continuing  dialogs  be- 
tween cities  as  they  struggle  to  cope 
with  their  common  problems. 

I  am  pleased  to  salute  Sister  Cities 
International  on  its  25th  anniversary 
and  wish  the  organization  continued 
success  in  its  important  role  of  helping 
people  of  many  nations  recognize  their 
common  interests  and  problems. 


GRAIN  WAREHOUSE 
BANKRUPTCY  BILL 

(Mr.  EMERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  which 


provides  for  certain  amendments  to 
the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978, 
as  well  as  amendments  to  title  7,  chap- 
ter 10  of  the  United  States  Code, 
which  deals  with  agriculture  ware- 
house and  licensing  operations.  Sena- 
tors Dole  and  Danforth  are  introdu- 
ing  the  same  bill  today  in  the  Senate. 
A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  cosponsorship. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  address  an  in- 
creasingly serious  problem  for  farmers 
in  grain-producing  States:  the  unex- 
pected insolvency  of  grain  warehouses 
holding  vast  quantities  of  crops  be- 
longing to  those  farmers. 

The  reasons  for  which  agricultural 
producers  have  had  trouble  regaining 
possession  of  their  crops  in  these  insol- 
vencies are  many  and  complex.  There 
are  problems  in  establishing  owner- 
ship interests  in  the  crops,  as  between 
storage  contract  crops,  which  are 
owned  by  the  farmers,  and  sales  con- 
tract crops  owned  by  the  warehouses. 

Faced  with  all  the  conflicting  claims, 
bankruptcy  courts  are  frequently  slow 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  farmers 
for  a  swift  resolution  of  these  ques- 
tions. 

To  address  these  problems,  this  bill 
provides  for:  First,  one  uniform,  expe- 
dited procedure  for  abandonment  of 
grain  assets  in  a  proceeding  filed  by  an 
insolvent  commodity  warehouse; 
second,  the  granting  of  a  statutory 
lien  to  farm  producers  on  crops  deliv- 
ered to  a  warehouse  upon  a  sales  con- 
tract for  which  the  producer  has  not 
been  paid;  and  the  granting  of  a  prior- 
ity position  to  farm  producers  in  any 
distribution  of  assets  to  unsecured 
creditors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  will  not  solve 
all  problems  attendant  upon  this 
vexing  situation;  it  will  certainly  not 
prevent  farmers  from  suffering  occa- 
sional losses  due  to  the  fraud  or  mis- 
management of  a  small  minority  of 
grain  warehouse  operators.  The  bill 
will,  however,  prevent  any  such  losses 
from  being  compounded  by  the  frus- 
trating inaction  of  the  bankruptcy 
court,  and  so  I  believe  it  to  be  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction. 


VINSON-TRAMMELL  ACT 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Vinson-Trammell  Act  of  1934  was  au- 
thorized by  Carl  Vinson,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  a  Member  of  Congress  50 
years  when  he  retired  in  1964.  This 
legislation  provided  a  blanket  authori- 
zation for  naval  shipbuilding,  estab- 
lishing a  fixed,  total  tonnage  figure. 
The  Vinson-Trammell  Act  significant- 
ly affected  the  development  of  the 
two-ocean  Navy  which  contributed  so 
much  to  our  winning  World  War  II. 


Among  the  provisions  of  the  Vinson- 
Trammell  Act  was  one  that  limited  the 
profits  of  private  shipbuilders  and  air- 
craft manufacturers  on  naval  ship  and 
aircraft  construction.  These  profit  lim- 
itation provisions  have  been  codified 
in  sections  2372  and  7300  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Section  2372 
places  fixed  profit  limits  at  12  percent 
on  contracts  or  subcontracts  over 
$10,000  for  the  construction  of  mili- 
tary aircraft  and  at  10  percent  on  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts  over  $10,000  for 
the  manufacture  of  naval  vessels. 
These  provisions  were  superseded  for 
many  years  by  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951.  However,  when  the  Renegoti- 
ation Act  expired,  the  profit  limitation 
provisions  of  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act 
again  became  effective. 

In  the  96tn  Congress  I  introduced 
H.R.  7247,  a  bill  to  waive  the  applica- 
bility of  sections  2382  and  7300  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  contracts 
for  the  construction  or  manufacture  of 
naval  vessels  or  military  aircraft  with 
respect  to  which  final  payment  is 
made  before  October  1,  1981.  A  1-day 
hearing  was  held  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee last  year  and  testimony  indicated 
considerable  differences  of  opinion 
among  witnesses. 

As  a  result  of  that  preliminary  hear- 
ing, language  similar  to  H.R.  7247  was 
incorporated  into  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1981— 
Public  Law  96-342;  94  Statute  1120. 
section  1005.  That  provision  exempted 
contracts  and  subcontracts  for  which 
final  payment  is  made  before  October 
1,  1981,  from  liability  for  payment 
under  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act.  That 
law  also  prohibited  the  responsible 
agencies  from  prescribing  regulations 
to  implement  the  profit  limitation  pro- 
visions before  October  1,  1981. 

The  statement  of  managers  which 
accompanied  tht  conference  report  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1981— No.  96-1222— stated 
that: 

The  conferees  agreed  that  some  exemp- 
tion for  current  and  past  contracts  was  in 
order,  but  emphasized  their  commitment  to 
develop  an  alternative  profit  limitation 
system  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
their  respective  bodies  so  that  legislation 
can  be  enacted  before  October  1.  1981. 

In  this  session,  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Subcommittee  will  con- 
sider legislation  which  addresses  profit 
limitations  on  defense  contracts.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TON),  who  is  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee in  the  97th  Congress,  has  as- 
sured me  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
conduct  an  in-depth  examination  of 
the  subject  immediately  after  comple- 
tion of  committee  action  on  the  fiscal 
year  1982  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill.  I  expect  the  commit- 
tee to  report  that  bill  in  late  April  or 
early  May. 
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It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
there  exists  some  confusion  concern- 
ing my  views  relative  to  the  Vinson- 
Trammell  profit  limitation  provisions. 
I  would  like  to  clarify  my  position. 

For  almost  50  years  this  country  has 
seen  the  need  for  some  profit  con- 
straints on  defense  contracts— through 
the  Vinson-Trammell  Act  or  the  Re- 
negotiation Act.  While  everyone  with 
whom  I  have  spoken  agrees  that 
Vinson-Trammell  is  antiquated,  there 
exists  a  wide  variety  of  views  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  executive  branch,  and  in 
Industry  concerning  what  type  of  leg- 
islation, if  any,  should  replace  it. 

This  is  a  complex  and  controversial 
subject  and  I  do  not  believe  a  provi- 
sion to  repeal  or  amend  the  Vinson- 
Trammell  Act  should  be  a  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  1982  authorization  process. 
I  believe  that  the  question  of  profit 
limitations  on  contracts  should  be 
given  more  thorough  hearings  by  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  and  all  in- 
terested parties  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  testify.  It  is  an  important 
subject  that  should  be  dealt  with  in  its 
own  right  in  separate  legislation. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  this  sub- 
ject be  thoroughly  examined.  Further, 
I  do  not  want  the  reporting  of  the  au- 
thorization bill  to  be  delayed  in  any 
way  by  consideration  of  extraneous 
provisions. 

Chairman  Stratton  has  made  the 
commitment  that  the  Procurement 
Subcommittee  will  conduct  a  thor- 
ough, objective  study  of  this  subject, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  course 
of  action  is  necessary  to  resolve  the 
critical  issues  involved. 

In  a  time  when  we  face  the  need  to 
increase  defense  spending  and  at  the 
same  time  are  reducing  spending  on 
human  services  programs  because  of 
servere  budget  difficulties,  I  want  to 
be  satisfied,  and  I  want  the  country  to 
be  satisfied,  that  we  are  receiving  the 
maximum  return  in  national  security 
for  each  defense  dollar  spent.  And  if 
we  remove  all  limits  on  excessive  prof- 
its for  defense  industry  I  want  us  to  do 
so  only  after  we  have  thoroughly  con- 
sidered the  question  and  have  devel- 
oped clear,  justifiable  rationale  for  our 
actions. 

It  may  be  that  we  will  not  require 
any  alternative  profit  limitation 
system.  For  my  part  I  intend  to  with- 
hold judgment  until  Mr.  Stratton's 
subcommittee  completes  hearings. 

I  believe  there  is  plenty  of  time  in 
this  session  to  complete  action  on  any 
legislation. 

However.  I  do  not  want  the  repre- 
sentatives of  defense  industry  to  be 
imnecessarily  concerned  that  the  anti- 


quated provisions  of  Vinson-Trammell 
will  go  into  effect  in  October  before 
legislative  action  is  completed.  There- 
fore, in  concurrence  with  Mr.  Strat- 
ton. I  would  support  an  extension  of 
section  1005  of  Public  Law  96-342,  that 
is,  the  exemption  from  Vinson-Tram- 
mell that  expires  on  October  1  will  be 
extended  into  next  year,  if  necessary, 
to  provide  additional  time  for  legisla- 
tive action. 

In  summary,  I  am  withholding  final 
judgment  imtil  the  Procurement  Sub- 
committee holds  hearings  and  makes 
its  report.  The  matter  will  be  consid- 
ered this  year.  We  will  protect  indus- 
try from  the  outdated  and  burden- 
some provisions  of  Vinson-Trammell. 
But  Congress  would  not  be  properly 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  if  it 
merely  eliminated  all  restraints  on 
excess  profits  without  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  effect  on  the  taxpay- 
ers.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kramer)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Ashbrook.  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Carman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  1  hour,  April  7.  1981. 

Mr.  Broyhill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Parris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fowler)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  for  60  minutes.  April 
7. 

Mr.  Savage,  for  60  minutes,  April  9. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  for  60  minutes,  April 
14. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  for  60 
minutes,  April  16. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Obey,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $1,230. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kramer)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Carman. 

Mr.  Napier. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY. 
Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  LoTT. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  WOLT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fowler)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Mattox. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Garcia  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Oberstar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Bedell. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  21  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday,  April  1,  1981,  at  3 
p.m. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees, and  miscellaneous  reports  fUed 
with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istraton,  concerning  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by 
them  during  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  quarters  of  calendar  year 
1980  and  the  first  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1981  in  connection  with  foreign 
travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384 
are  as  follows: 
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Dak 


Transportation 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  inender  or  employee 


Country 


U.S  < 


or  US. 
cunency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US 


or  US 
currency' 


Foreign 

currency 


US.  dote 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US.  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

currency' 


Hon  Jack  Bn>*s  .. 
Hon.  Frank  towun 
Ho*  diaries  to»   . 
Hob  Peter  f^y^er 
Hoa.  Eton  Levita: 
ital-  BoC  Mfilsuri 
Itai  Qa>  Bur;ener 
Hon  B«l  Sluster 
Peter  Ventuese 
DelefaQon  expenses 
Hon  nidic  Bur^  ... 
Hon  iz*  Braou     .. 
Hon  diaries  itose 
Hon  EMt  H  levitas 
HOB  a 
Ho*  Oar  Bugener 
^y!K  attrvzzese 
D  9Hnn  Itans. 
Ho*  #ydie  ffliier 
Ocieg^lian 


6/5 
6/5 
Vi 
t/S 
t/5 
t/5 
6/5 
6/5 
6/5 


6/8 
6/8 
6/8 
6/8 
6/8 
6/8 
6/8 
6/8 
6/8 


..do.. 
do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
...do.. 


...do.. 
..A.. 

...di.. 


7,588 
7.588 
7.588 
7.588 
7.588 
7.588 
7.588 
7.588 
7.588 


267  1,423.55 

267 1,423.55  . 

267 l,421iS  . 


267 
267 
267 

267 

267 

267 


1,423.55  . 

3.S7iS5  . 

1.423.55  . 

I,4a55  . 


11/15 
11/15 
11/15 
11/20 
11/15 
11/15 
11/15 
11/15 
11/21 


11/18 
11/22 
11/18 
11/23 
11/22 
11/22 
11/22 
11/22 
11/22 


do.. 
...do.. 
...di.. 

...di.. 


di.. 

di.. 

.  do.. 

...di.. 


10.423 
24.319 
10.423 
10,448 
17.169 
24J19 
24.319 
24,319 
3.509 


34200 2J20J3 

79800 U13.00 

34200 2J20J3 


342  W 
56000 
798  00 
798.00 
79800 
114.00  . 


1,690.55 
1,69055 
1.690.55 
1.690.55 
3M.S5 
1.690.55 
1.690.55 

1.4a55 1,690.55 

1.4a.SS 1.690.55 

4.484,86  4,484.86 

- 3,262.33 

2,111.00 

3.262.33 

U72.00 

2.11100 

2.13200 

2,132.00 

2.121.00 

1.614.00 


1,030.00 
U13.00 
U13JI0 
1J34.00 
1J23.00 
IJOOOO 


6.614.27  6,614.29 


7J95.00 29.931.61  11,099.13  48325.81 


*  R  torefR  cuTTcnqr  s  used,  enter  U  S  dolv  e^malenl.  if  U  S  orrendy  s  used,  enter  amount  expended 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  CANADA-UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAM  1  AND 

DEC.  31, 1980 


one 


tadm- 


Otar 


taU 


Name  ol  member  or  employee 


Boland.  E 

Brennan.  K..... 

Burgener,  C... 

Fascet.  D 

Fife,  8 

Gilitions,  S 

Hanky,  I 

Ingram.  G.  .... 
loDnson.  H.... 

Uoyd,  J 

SdmiU,  M ., 


Arnval 

Departure 

5/23 

5/27 

5/22 

5/27 

5/23 

5/27 

5/23 

5/27 

5/23 

5/27 

5/23 

5/27 

5/23 

5/27 

5/23 

5/27 

5/23 

5/27 

5/23 

5/27 

5/23 

5/27 

5/24 

5/27 

Country 


Foievi 
currency 


US 
equi) 

or  US 


Foreign 
currency 


U.$  dribi 

equwaM 

or  US 


Torcvi 
armcy 


Ui.1 
or  US 


Fcnip 


Uj.1 

or  US 


UmadSUtes.. 
do 


do., 
do., 
do., 
do.. 


.do., 
do., 
do., 
do.. 
...do.. 


316.50  . 
373.42  . 

335.47  . 

651 88  . 

272  16  . 

30L38  . 

29808  . 

297.29  . 

324.17  . 
305.97 
13608 
272 16 


StanteM.  A. 

Van  Deenint  L 5/23  5/27         .do 322.03 

Wilson.  bT. 5/23  5/27  do 343  53 

juji^  I  5/23  5/27  do  311 53  

Delegation  'eiiBises"'toiMra(im''art''p^             stationery  items,  259  78;  official  delegation  meals.  9.618.83;  \sm.  924.45;  (ioumI  transportatm.  1.387  77. 
514  60.  delejation  meals  and  control  room  on  plane.  1,012,81,  miscellaneous,  125.81.  


74198 
31300 
37099 
74198 

mm 

741Ji 
741JI 
741JI 
74IJI 
741.11 
741.a 
741.91 
393n 
37099 
74198 
370.99 
74198 


OOO 
Com  . 
000 
DOO 
000 


BOO. 
000  . 

COMI 
000 
DOO 

DOO 
DOO 


14.686.(1 


IJSIM 

isu.n 

lj077.4S 
1J014I4 

xmm 

IjHtX 

limn 

IjDfUJ 

mm 

1«L1S 

ijM.n 

7l4il 
XMOSX 


Committee  total 4.868.65 

RECAPfTUlATION 
Appropriated  funds: 

H  Res 

Otiier  (H*lc  Law  86-42 • 

Government  DepanmenI  DOO— transportation - — 


706.00 
10.01673 


Com      14il6il  -....     38,277JI 

DOO 


Total.. 


»xnm 


OMTEB  FASCatCkaraaa 

I  10,  1911. 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

' II  loragn  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent.  If  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND 

DEC.  31. 1980 


Date 


tot 


Oherpafoae 


T« 


Name  of  member  or  cmpt^ree 


Clausen.  Don.... 
de  U  Garza,  E.. 

Gdnian,  B 

Kazen,  A 


Mler,  Geo 
RousseM,  i.. 
Rudd,  Ekkn.. 

Skdton.  I 

WoW.  L 

Castillo.  M..„ 
Chester,  C... 

Daoust,  E 

Friedman,  G.. 
LMKSton,  S 
MMly.  C 


Arnval 

Departure 

5/8 

5/11 

5/8 

5/11 

5/8 

5/11 

5/8 

5/11 

5/8 

5/11 

5/8 

5/11 

5/8 

5/11 

5/8 

5/11 

5/8 

5/11 

5/8 

5/U 

5/8 

5/11 

5/8 

5/11 

5/8 

5/11 

5/8 

5/11 

5/8 

5/11 

5/8 

5/11 

Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dote 

US  dote 

equwatoit 

Foreign 

equivalent 

or  US 

airrency 

or  US 

currency' 

ontiqf' 

Foiev 
currency 


US  dote 

eqmftnt 
orUS 


Forefn 


US 


orUi 


United  Slates.. 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.. 


499.36 
97625  . 
34477  . 
453.30  . 
565  64  . 
448 15 
608  86 
52053 
39622 
47889 
30926 
137  48 
29195 
33609 
260.04 
248.90 


251.47  . 

441i3. 

441 J3. 

441.53  . 

441.SJ. 

441i3. 

2S1.47  . 

44li3  . 

441.S3. 

44153. 

441 J3. 

44153 

44153 

441.53 

441.53 


TiUi 
lAVn 

mm 

mm 

xmxi 


Deleta'tion  expenssOlficial  defegafion  functiORS.  12J51 90;  stationery  items,  misc ,  90397;  control  room,  portage,  687 58, 

irrtligtil  expenses,  Z,253  14 


fees,  1,748 17; 


3X144;     nsmn 


KtJi 
tS7.7$ 
I2D4I 
75079 
S7«.n 
73141 
777i2 
70157 
24MI 


Committee  total 

RECAPrruiATlON 
Appropriated  funds; 

H.  Res 

Ottw  IHMc  Law  86-420,  86tli  Cong 

Government  Department:  000— traM«trt«M ., 


6.87567 


6J42J3 -...     21J0620 


T&jtnn 


a781J7 
6,24253 


Total.. 


35AM  70 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodginj  and  meals  

•If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dote  equwaM;  It  US.  currency  s  used,  enter  amount  expended 


EOtLAGMIU. 


10.  1911 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

966.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  E>eputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitting  a  list  of  contract  award 
dates  for  the  period  March  15  through  June 


PHIUIP  BURTON. 


15,  1981,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  139(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

967.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson.  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  special  report  on  an  ad- 
ministrative and  programmatic  study  of  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  pursuant  to  section  442 
of  Public  Law  92-318;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

968.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1980  on  the  pri- 


mary care  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  section  340(e)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

969.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the 
fourth  annual  report  on  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  scholarship  program, 
pursuant  to  section  751(i)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

970.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor.   Energy    Information    Administration, 
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Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  the  period  October  through 
December  1980,  on  imports  of  crude  oil.  re- 
sidual fuel  oil.  refined  petroleum  products, 
natural  gas,  and  coal:  reserves  and  produc- 
tion of  crude  oil.  natural  gas.  and  coal;  refin- 
ery activltlea;  and  inventories;  together  with 
data  on  exploratory  activity,  exports,  nucle- 
ar energy,  and  electric  power,  pursuant  to 
section  ll(cX2)  of  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

•71.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Oovemment  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  the  Corpo- 
ration's legislative  recominendations,  pursu- 
ant to  section  308(b)  of  Public  Law  91-518; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

972.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  the  President  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer,  U.S.  Railway  Association,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  effect  of  reduced 
Federal  funding,  and  of  no  further  Federal 
funding,  on  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corpora- 
tion, pursuant  to  section  703(b)(1)  of  Public 
Law  96-448;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

973.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Leonore  Annenberg.  Chief  of  Pro- 
tocol-designate with  rank  of  Ambassador, 
and  by  members  of  her  family,  pursuant  to 
section  304(bM2)  of  Public  Law  96-465:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

974.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State;  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  SUtes.  pursuant  to  1 
use  112b<a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

975.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  inventory  of  nonpurchased 
foreign  currencies  as  of  September  30.  1980. 
pursuant  to  section  613(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

976.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Grant  and  Cooperative  Agreement  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  <3ovemment  Operations. 

977.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  (Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Federal  spending  for  entitlement 
and  indexed  programs  (PAD-81-21,  Mar.  3, 
1981);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

978.  A  letter  from  the  Supervisory  Copy- 
right Information  Specialist.  Copyright 
Office.  Library  of  Congress,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Offices  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1980,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

979.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
calendar  year  1980  on  the  innovation  grant 
program  of  the  urban  park  and  recreation 
recovery  program,  pursuant  to  section 
1015(b)  of  Public  Law  95-625:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

980.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  the 
NaUonal  Executive  Director,  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  transmitting 
the  3l8t  annual  report  of  the  organization. 
covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  September 
30,  1980,  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  act  of 
March  18,  1950,  as  amended,  and  section  3 


of  Public  Law  88-504  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-38);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

981.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  authorizing  ap- 
propations  for  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  for  fiscal  years  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982,  and  September  30,  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

982.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works);  trans- 
mitting a  Corps  of  Engineers  report  on 
Clopton  Crossing  Lake.  Tex.,  pursuant  to 
section  1(a)  of  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

983.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  covering 
fiscal  year  1980  on  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  obligations  by  State 
and  recipient,  pursuant  to  section  4(h)(1)  of 
the  Urban  Mass  TransporUtion  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

984.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Hazardous  Materi- 
als Transportation  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

985.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  and  the 
Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1979  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

986.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Commission's  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1980  on  contract  activity,  pursuant  to 
section  11  of  I»ubllc  law  95-601;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  EInergy  and  Conunerce, 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
Mr,  AoCOIN: 
H.R.  2918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  to  authorize  marketing 
research  and  promotion  projects,  including 
paid  advertising  for  filberts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Trible)  (by  request): 
H.R.  2919.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  construction  at  certain  military 
installations  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  2920.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

B«r.  BROYHILL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Lorr): 

H.R.  2921.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 

tourism  policy  and  provide  for  its  effective 

implemenUtion;     to     the    Committee    on 

Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.     CON  ABLE     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Vanskr  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Frxhzxl): 


H.R.  2922.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  provide  for  changes  in  adjust- 
ment assistance  for  workers  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R,  2923.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  each  individ- 
ual to  exclude  $1,000  of  interest  on  savings 
deposits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

By  Mr,  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.R.  2924.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312(c) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  relating 
to  research  and  development,  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  TransporUtion  to  assure  the 
development  of  a  collision  avoidance  system 
for  use  on  all  civil  and  military  aircraft  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  the  interest  of  air 
safety:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion.  and  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Seibekling): 
H.R.  2925.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  adjust  the  time  for 
payment  of  manufacturer's  excise  tax  on 
tires,  tubes,  and  tread  rubber;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EMERSON: 
H.R.  2926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  regarding  farm  produce  storage  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  2927,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  the  interest  on  deposits  in  banks  and 
certain   other  savings   Institutions;   to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Metms. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R,  2928,  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  imporU- 
tion  into  the  United  SUtes  of  pistols  and  re- 
volvers and  parts  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  2929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  code  of  1954  to  modify  certain  W-2 
filing  requirements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   HOWARD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Clausen.     Mr.     Mineta,     and     Mr. 
Snyder)  (by  request): 
H.R.  2930.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  im- 
provement   of    the    Nation's    airport    and 
airway  system,  for  the  modification  of  air- 
port and  airway  user  taxes,  and  for  other 
purposes;    jointly,    to   the   Committees   on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  Science 
and  Technology,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEVITAS: 
H.R.  2931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  require  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  take  Into 
account  economic  and  technological  feasibil- 
ity in  determining  whether  or  not  to  ap- 
prove State  implemenUtion  plans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 
H.R,  2932,  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
the  robbery  or  attempted  robbery  of  any 
controlled  substance  from  any  pharmacy;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  2933.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals 
to  elect,  in  lieu  of  the  deduction  for  chariU- 
ble  contributions,  a  credit  against  Income 
tax  for  50  percent  of  such  contributions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  2934.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  extend  Federal  juris- 
diction over  certain  violent  crimes  agiiUnst 
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high  officials  in  the  executive  branch  so 
that  such  jurisdiction  is  coextensive  with  ju- 
risdiction over  certain  crimes  against  the 
President  or  the  officer  next  in  succession 
to  the  Office  of  the  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R.  2935.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  modify  the  law  with 
respect  to   handguns,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  2936.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  modify  the  excise 
tax  on  trucks,  buses,  tractors,  et  cetera,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SABO: 
H.R.  2937.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certifica- 
tion and  require  the  offering  of  qualified 
health  plans,  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  SUtes  to  esUbllsh  a  program  of  assist- 
ance for  low-Income   persons  to  purchase 
comprehensive  health  insurance  and  a  pro- 
gram for  coverage  of  catastrophic  health 
care  expenses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  STUMP: 
H.R.  2938.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R,  2939.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations, 

H.R.  2940.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Metric  Con- 
version Act  of  1975  (89  SUt,  1007);  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  TAUZIN: 
H.R.  2941,  A  bill  to  reform  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  to  en- 
courage a  reduction  in  air  pollution  and  oil 
consumption  by  existing  electric  power- 
plants  and  to  aid  utilties  in  converting  to  al- 
ternate fuels:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   THOMAS   (for   himself,   Mr 
McCloskey,    Mr,    Badham,   Mr,    Ba 
PALIS.    Mr,    Buroener.    Mr.    Bdtler, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr.  Prenzel 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Kini>- 
ness.    Mr.    Lagomarsino.    Mr.    Lun 
GK£N,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  M(x>R 
HEAD,    Mr.    Petri,    Mr.    Rudd,    Mr 
Shelby,    Mr,    Shumway.    and    Mr, 
Whitehurst): 
H.R.   2942.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  limit  certain  aspects 
of  iU  coverage  for  other  than  racial  groups; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 
H.R.  2943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act  to  extend  the  progrtuns  under 
that  act,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
H.R.  2944.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C<xle  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 


pension  plan  reserves  of  a  life  Insurance 
company  shall  include  amounts  allocable  to 
certain  trusU  forming  part  of  a  pension, 
profit-sharing,  or  stock  bonus  plan  all  of  the 
partlclpanU  of  which  are  residents  of 
Guam;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.  Res.  120.  Resolution  opposing  a  rescis- 
sion message  numbered  R81-92;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ekiucation  and  Labor. 
Mr.  MCDONALD: 

H.  Res.  121.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
esUbllshment  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Role  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  United 
Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  181:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R,  182:  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  560:  Mr.  Brodhead. 

H.R.  654:  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  McEvtnn,  Mr. 
Tauzin,  and  Mr.  Annunzio. 

H.R.  747:  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne  and  Mr. 
de  Ldgo. 

H.R.  748:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
DE  LncK}.  Mr.  DoRNAN  of  Callfomla.  Mr. 
DwYER,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  Ms.  Mikvlski,  Mr. 
Mineta.   Mr.   Neal.   Mr.   Studds,   and  Mr. 

WlRTH. 

H.R.  1002:  Mr.  Green. 

H.R.  1031:  Mr.  Simon  and  Mrs.  Heckler. 

H.R.  1297:  Mr.  de  IjVGO  and  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Missouri. 

H.R.  1298:  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  1313:  Mr,  Kastenmeier. 

H.R.  1353:  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr. 
Coleman. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr,  McCloskey. 

H.R.  1505:  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr,  Erlenbobn, 
Mr.  AdCoin,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Hahtnett. 
Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Collins 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Jetpries.  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Beard,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel. 
Jr.,  Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  1648:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  AoCoin,  Mr. 
Bereuter.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Crockett,  B4r. 
Horton.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana. Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Sunia.  and  BCr. 
Yatron. 


H.R.  1650:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 
H.R.  1817:  Mr.  LaFalck,  Mr.  Oilman,  and 
Mr.  Blanchard. 

H.R.  1867:  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Forsythx.  Mr.  Guykr,  Mr. 
Loweey  of  California.  Mr.  Codchlih.  Mr. 
Albosta.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Downey, 
Bdr,  Archer.  Mr.  Boviten.  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  RuDD.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Applegate.  Mr.  Schxtlze.  Mr.  McClory.  Mr. 
Coelho.  Mr.  Burgenes.  Mr.  Shttmway.  Mr. 
Pashayan.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Robekts  of 
Kanffflf  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr.  Huirrxa.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson. Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Danhe- 
MEYXR.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  1868:  Mr.  NicniOLS,  Mr.  Daniklson. 
Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Guyer.  Mr.  Lowehy  of 
California.  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
RuDD,  Mr.  Baii^ey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Applegate. 
Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Burgener.  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Lewis.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
Skxkn.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  CHApnK,  and  Mr. 
Patterson. 

H.R.  1873:  BCr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  1964:  Mr.  Write  and  Mr.  Hdtkl. 

H.R.  2122:  Mr.  Bapalis. 

H.R.  2256:  Mr.  Yatron  and  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  2389:  Mr.  Frenzel  and  Mr.  Wkitx- 

HUKS'I. 

H.R.  2396:  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.R.  2564:  lii.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Butler.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Dadb.  and  Mr. 
Whitehurst. 

H.R.  2615:  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Eroahl,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Rok, 
Mrs.  BouQUARD,  and  Mr.  Mottl. 

HJ.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  HAMMm- 
schmidt.  Mr.  Ireland.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Perkins,  and  Mr.  Pickle. 

HJ.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  McDonald. 
Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Guyer.  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Moixo- 
han,  Mr.  Pritchard.  and  Mr.  Donnelly. 

HJ.  Res.  176:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Moppett.  Mr. 
Sunia,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Kiloee.  Mr.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Coelho. 
Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Guyer.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Wihth.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  FoGLiETTA.  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr.  Jep- 
pords.  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  2:  Mrs.  Fenwick. 

H.  Con.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Dum  and  Mr. 
Kramer. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LXi.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  Father  in  heaven,  our  hearts 
unite  with  all  people  in  profound  grati- 
tude that  the  life  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  spared.  We  pray 
for  his  rapid  and  complete  recovery.  We 
commend  to  Thy  loving  care  Mrs.  Rea- 
gan and  the  family.  May  the  peace  which 
passes  understanding  All  their  hearts 
and  minds. 

We  pray  for  total  recovery  for  Mr. 
Brady.  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  Mr.  Dela- 
hanty.  Grant  the  healing  touch  of  the 
great  Physician  in  their  lives  and  the 
comfort  and  peace  of  His  presence  with 
their  loved  ones.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
Secret  Service  and  the  police  and  aU  who 
provide  security  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

We  pray  for  the  Vice  President  and 
all  in  authority  Thy  guidance  and  direc- 
tion through  these  crucial  hours  and  for 
our  Nation  that  we  may  persevere  to  Thy 
glory. 

We  have  been  vividly  reminded  how 
transitory  life  is.  May  we,  therefore,  con- 
duct ourselves  In  the  wisdom  of  James, 
who  wrote,  "Come  now,  you  who  say — 

Today  or  tomorrow  we  will  go  into 
such  arid  such  a  toum  and  spend  a  year 
there  and  trade  and  get  gain;  whereas 
you  do  not  know  about  tomorrow.  What 
is  your  life?  For  you  are  a  mist  that  ap- 
pears for  a  little  time  and  then  vanishes. 
Instead  you  ought  to  say.  If  the  Lord 
wills,  we  shall  live  and  we  shall  do  this 
or  that. — James  4:  13-15  <R.S.V.). 

Hear  our  prayer  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


RECOGNmON  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  now  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  approved 
to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
CONDITION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
happy  privilege  to  announce  this  morn- 


ing that  during  a  conversation  with 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  was  advised  that  the  President  is  doing 
very  well  Indeed;  that  his  strength  and 
courage  and  personality  are  showing 
through,  even  in  this  moment  of  physical 
discomfort.  He  survived  the  operation 
with  remarkable  ease.  The  tubes  have 
been  removed  from  his  nose  and  mouth. 
He  is  responding  readily  to  conversation 
and  is  showing  a  most  remarkable  sense 
of  humor. 

I  also  report  that  this  morning  the 
President  signed  the  dairy  price  support 
bill,  which  was  passed  by  Congress  in 
the  last  few  days. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  FOR  VOTES 
TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  bi- 
partisan leadership,  at  the  White  House, 
with  the  Vice  President  and  other  offi- 
cials in  the  executive  department,  at  10 
o'clock.  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
briefly  with  the  minority  leader,  and  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any 
votes  that  are  ordered  prior  to  2  p.m. 
today  not  occur  until  that  time  and  that 
they  be  stacked. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  some  Senators  may  wish 
to  speak  on  the  events  of  yesterday  or 
other  subjects,  and  because  of  the  neces- 
sary absence  of  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  a  time  this  morning 
as  they  attend  the  bipartisan  leadership 
meeting  at  the  White  House,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  following  the  time 
utilized  by  the  minority  leader  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  extend  beyond  11  a.m..  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
to  proceed  diligently  with  the  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 9  and  the  amendments  thereto. 
I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  present 
themselves  on  the  floor  and  participate 
in  that  debate  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  soon  as  morning  business  is  closed, 
the  Bradley  amendment  will  be  the  pend- 


ing amendment,  carried  over  from  yes- 
terday. Is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  are  other  amend- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  urge 
Senators  to  offer  those  amendments  as 
soon  as  they  can  do  so.  notwithstanding 
that  votes  will  not  occur  until  2  p.m. 
because  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  to  try  hard  to  finish  this 
bill  today,  if  possible,  and  if  not.  to  fin- 
ish it  at  a  reasonably  early  hour  on 
tamorrow. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday.  Members 
should  be  on  notice  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct possibility,  even  likelihood,  that 
the  Senate  will  be  in  late  tonight,  and 
by  "late"  I  mean  perhaps  10  o'clock  or 
later,  if  it  appears  that  we  can  finish  this 
bill — in  any  event,  long  enough  to  make 
sure  that  it  will  carry  through  with  the 
momentum  I  hope  develops  with  the 
consideration  of  amendments  during  the 
course  of  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  the  ex- 
tent of  my  remarks  during  the  leaders' 
time  this  morning,  and  I  am  pleased  now 
to  yield  the  floor  so  that  the  minority 
leader  may  speak,  pursuant  to  the  stand- 
ing order. 

RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
lop) .  The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 


VIOLENCE  TOWARD  PUBLIC 
OFFICIALS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  tragic  shooting  of  President  Reagan 
and  three  other  persons  yesterday  is  de- 
plored by  all  Americans. 

An  assault  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  perhaps  the  most  serious 
crime  in  our  society.  When  such  acts  of 
violence  occur,  all  logic  is  defied.  The 
attack  was  a  senseless  act  and  it  was  a 
shameful  act. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  inevita- 
bility of  acts  of  violence  against  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  But  the  pro- 
fession of  politics  is  a  dangerous  one, 
and  all  public  officials,  especially  those 
who  are  elected  public  officials,  face  this 
possibility  as  they  must  go  about  in  this 
constitutional  Republic  to  meet  and  min- 
gle with  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  often 
propounded  thought  that  we  live  today 
in  a  sick  society.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
live  today  in  a  sick  society.  I  think  there 
are  some  sick  individuals,  but  not  a  sick 
society. 

At  a  time  such  as  this,  one  searches 
for  answers.  They  prove  to  be  elusive. 


•  This  ''ballet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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This  is  the  ninth  attack  on  a  President 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  When 
Thomas  Jefferson  came  to  Washington 
as  our  third  President,  we  are  told  that 
when  someone  knocked  on  the  door  of 
the  President,  he  often  would  answer 
the  knock  himself.  Only  that  front  door 
stood  between  him  and  the  public.  There 
was  not  even  a  fence  around  the  Presi- 
dent's house.  That  was  in  1801. 

Now,  180  years  later,  it  is  to  President 
Reagan's  credit  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  him 
that  he  likes  to  meet  the  public,  that  he 
nearly  always  stops  to  answer  one  more 
question  from  the  press,  and  in  such  in- 
stances little  stands  between  him  and  a 
potential  assassin. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  family  of  the 
President,  and  we  are  cheered  that  he 
came  through  surgery  in  good  condition. 
We  are  cheered  by  the  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  President  that  has  been 
given  to  us  by  the  Senate  majority  leader. 
We  are  cheered  to  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  soon  be  back  at  the  helm  of 
Government. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  families  of 
Press  Secretary  Jim  Brady,  Secret  Serv- 
ice officer  Timothy  J.  McCarthy,  and  po- 
lice officer  Thomas  K.  Delahanty.  Our 
thoughts  are  with  them,  and  we  wish 
them  a  full  recovery. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  the  orderli- 
ness with  which  the  administration  has 
worked  during  these  frenetic  and  trying 
hours. 

The  President  laughed  and  joked  as  he 
was  on  his  way  to  the  operating  room  on 
yesterday.  He  exhibited  that  cheerfulness 
that  we  all  have  come  to  associate  with 
him. 

I  admired  the  quiet  dignity  and  poise 
demonstrated  by  the  Vice  President 
when  he  spoke  to  the  Nation  last  eve- 
ning briefly.  I  thought  that  his  de- 
meanor, bearing,  manner,  and  words 
were  highly  becoming  of  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  of  a  leader. 

This  morning  I  believe  that  we  should 
refuse  to  accept  the  inevitability  of  such 
horrible  situations  and  to  renew  our 
quest  for  those  elusive  answers  as  to  how 
and  why,  and  we  should  persevere  in  the 
effort.  The  moment  wiU  pass  and  with 
it  some  of  the  immediate  tensions  and 
passions,  but  we  should  not  let  this  deter 
us  in  continuing  to  search  for  answers, 
and  we  miist  begin  with  the  premise  with 
which  I  began  my  remarks.  We  do  not 
live  in  a  sick  society.  Our  society  has 
some  sick  individuals  and  madmen,  and 
It  seems  that  we  have  not  yet  found  the 
answer  as  to  how  we  might  deal  with 
such. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportimity  to  thank  the  dis- 
tlngiiished  minority  leader. 

His  remarks  on  important  occasions 
are  always  impressive  and  frequently 
moving,  and  I  think  never  more  relevant, 
more  moving,  and  impressive  than  they 
have  been  this  morning.  I  thank  him  for 
them. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Now  in 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


THE   HUMOR   AND    STRENGTH    OF 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  Senator,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
leadership  on  their  statements  this 
morning  with  respect  to  the  shooting  of 
President  Reagan  and  three  other  peo- 
ple. I  think  that  they  were  statements 
that  should  make  all  Senators  proud  of 
this  body. 

I  particularly  appreciated  the  humor 
and  the  strength  that  President  Reagan 
showed  under  the  greatest  kind  of  stress. 
I  understand  he  walked  into  the  hospi- 
tal under  his  own  power  with  a  bullet  in 
him,  something  that  very  few  people 
would  even  consider  being  able  to  do,  and 
he  showed  such  a  marvelous  sense  of 
humor  when  he  said  on  the  whole  he 
would  rather  be  in  Philadelphia,  which 
showed  not  only  an  appreciaticm  of  W.  C. 
Fields  but  also  the  NCAA  basketball 
championship. 

At  any  rate,  I  note  that  the  majority 
leader  pointed  out  that  the  first  official 
action  by  the  President  after  he  was 
shot  was  to  sign  the  dairy  bill  which 
meant  that  our  dairy  fanners  are  going 
to  take  it  on  the  chin.  WeU.  I  deplore 
the  bill  itself;  but  I  must  say  I  am  glad 
that  the  President  had  the  strength  to 
take  action,  even  though  it  is  an  action 
that  is  going  to  result  in  problems  for 
people  in  our  State. 


SIMON  WIESENTHAL:    STALKING 
THE  NAZIS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
Monday's  Washington  Post,  Michael 
Keman  writes  of  Simon  Wiesenthal's 
unrelenting  search  for  Nazi  war 
criminals,  and  his  great  concern  over  the 
growth  of  neo-Nazi  movements  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  In  his  36-year 
search,  Wiesenthal  has  exposed  over  1,100 
war  criminals,  including  Adolf  Eich- 
mann.  Yet  he  believes  that  20,000  Nazis 
escaped  Germany  in  1945 — many  of 
them  to  America.  He  admits  that  his 
documentation  covers  only  "the  tip  of 
the  iceberg." 

He  stalks  these  murders  as  a  man  pos- 
sessed. Wiesenthal's  thirst  for  justice  is 
at  no  time  more  passionate  then  when 
his  thoughts  turn  to  Jose  Mengele,  the 
infamous  angel  of  death.  His  thoughts 
are  always  on  Mengele.  Wiesenthal  fol- 
lows his  every  move  all  the  days.  Keman 
notes  that  it  was  Mengele  who  injected 
blue  dye  into  children's  eyes  to  aryanize 
them,  who  collected  twins  for  unspeak- 
able experiments,  who  passed  judgment 
on  the  thousands  of  Jews  marching  into 
the  death  camp  at  Birkenau.  Wiesenthal 
is  72,  while  Mengele  is  69.  The  hunt  is 
certain  to  end  soon. 

But  for  the  moment,  Wiesenthal's 
greatest  fear  is  that  Nazi  nightmare  is 


starting  all  over  again — with  its  roots 
here  in  the  United  States.  The  police 
raided  2,000  houses  all  over  Germany 
this  past  winter,  states  Wiesenthal.  They 
'  found  stacks  of  neo-Nazi  propaganda." 
which  came  from  Lincoln,  Nebr.  The 
anti-Semitic  and  fascist  material  gets 
distributed  in  Germany  also  by  way  of 
Reade,  W.  Va.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  and 
Arlington,  Va. 

As  Wiesenthal  points  out,  this  activity 
devastates  U.S.  credibility  for  "it  allows 
the  Soviet  Union — the  big  jail  of  na- 
tions— to  point  to  America  as  the  soiirce 
of  this  new  poison  and  to  set  themselves 
up  as  the  world's  protector  against 
Nazism." 

Neo-Nazism  "is  not  a  powerful  move- 
ment in  America,  but  for  Europe  this  Is 
a  disaster. "  Bqmbings  and  other  violence 
have  been  traced  to  fascist  elements  in 
Munich.  Bologna,  and  Paris.  These 
groups  are  "waiting  for  a  crisis,  economic 
or  poUtical,"  warns  Wiesenthal.  "It  is  ex- 
actly what  Hitler  did." 

Wiesenthal  is  convinced  that  the 
horror  could  happen  all  over  again.  No 
country  is  safe — recently  a  Los  Angeles 
synagogue  was  painted  with  swastikas 
and  a  mesage  in  German:  "Jews — the 
SS  will  come  again."  It  is  easy  to  dismiss 
these  events  as  the  actions  of  isolated 
madmen.  Yet  in  that  way  we  blind  our- 
selves to  the  very  real  and  growing 
danger  of  this  extremism  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Rather,  we  miist  express  our 
outrage,  and  express  it  firmly. 

The  Genocide  Convention  offers  a  way. 
Drawn  up  In  the  wake  of  the  Nazi  holo- 
caust, the  convention  outlaws  the  atroc- 
ity of  mass  murder.  Ratifying  it  would 
express  our  revulsion  over  the  potential 
of  fascist  groups  and  serve  to  allay  the 
fears  of  those  who  dread  the  return  of 
another  holocaust. 

Wiesenthal  notes  that: 

Half  of  the  population  of  the  world  today 
was  not  alive  when  the  Nazi  death  camps 
were  opened  In  1945.  A  tenth  of  the  rest  were 
children.  That  means  60  percent  of  the 
world's  people  know  nothing  at  firsthand, 
nothing. 

Simon  Wiesenthal  will  never  have  the 
luxury  of  not  knowing,  of  forgetting  the 
horror.  We  indulge  in  it  at  our  own  peril. 
We  must  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Riro- 
MAN).  The  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
recognized. 


IMPORTATION  OF  JAPANESE 
AUTOMOBILES 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  I  would  use  this  opportunity  to 
bring  the  Senate  up  to  date  on  the  pres- 
ent status  of  moves  to  try  to  curtail  the 
importation  of  Japanese  automobiles,  as 
I  understand  that  status. 

Some  weeks  ago.  Senator  Bentsen  and 
I  introduced  a  biU  to  impose  quotas  for  a 
3-year  period  of  time  on  the  Importation 
of  Japanese  cars.  We  did  so  with  great 
reluctance  because  both  of  us  consider 
ourselves  to  be  freetraders. 

However,  the  situation  in  the  automo- 
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bile  Industry  is  In  an  emergency  status. 
That  Is,  the  American  automobile  Indus- 
try last  year  lost  $4.2  million,  some  200,- 
000  autoworkers  are  now  out  of  work,  and 
approximately  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion other  individuals  are  out  of  work  due 
to  the  emergency  in  the  automobile  In- 
dustry. 

The  cause  of  the  automobile  problem  is 
at  least  twofold :  First,  we  have  a  reces- 
sion that  has  been  going  on  in  the  coun- 
try, a  downturn  in  the  economy,  and  a 
reduction  In  the  demand  for  automobiles 
of  all  kinds.  But  at  the  same  time  that 
the  number  of  cars  sold  has  declined,  the 
number  of  Japanese  cars  sold  In  the 
United  States  has  more  than  doubled. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  the  whole  picture 
with  respect  to  the  availability  of  gaso- 
line and  the  price  of  gasoline  changed. 
The  OPEC  countries  tightened  their  car- 
tel, increased  the  price  of  gasoline,  and 
Federal  policies  with  respect  to  alloca- 
tion created,  especially  in  early  1979,  a 
line  at  practically  every  gasoline  station 
in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  there 
was  a  great,  sudden  surge  of  demand  for 
fuel-efQcient  cars  which  were  produced 
by  the  Japanese. 

Senator  Bentsen  and  I  reasoned  that 
this  is  an  artificial  situation;  that  it  is 
a  short-term  situation;  and  that  in  large 
part  it  was  created  by  governmental  pol- 
icy. Governmental  energy  policy  created 
a  situation  in  which  the  American  auto- 
mobile industry  felt  that  it  could  con- 
tinue to  produce  large  cars  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  the  American  con- 
sumer felt  that  he  could  afford  to  buy  a 
large  car. 

When  we  introduced  the  quota  bill, 
we  stated  at  the  time  that  we  would 
prefer  to  have  the  administration  nego- 
tiate limitations  with  the  Japanese 
rather  than  to  have  Congress  impose 
limitations  by  legislation.  We  took  that 
position  very  openly,  and  we  told  the 
administration  that. 

That  remains  our  position.  We  would 
prefer  for  the  administration  to  discuss 
matters  with  the  Japanese.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  that  process  Is  now 
going  on.  l^e  administration  has  talked 
to  the  Japanese.  The  Foreign  Minister 


of  Japan  was  in  this  country  last  week. 
He  discussed  the  automobile  situation 
with  a  number  of  people  in  the  adminis- 
tration, including  the  President  himself. 

Hopefully,  something  can  be  resolved 
by  the  time  the  Prime  Minister  comes 
here  in  early  May. 

It  is  certainly  my  intentlMi  and  Sen- 
ator Bentsen's  intention  to  give  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan  the  courtesy  of 
having  him  in  the  country  without  hav- 
ing Congress  proceed  with  a  quota  bill. 
We  would  like  to  see  this  matter  resolved, 
and  we  would  like  it  resolved  on  the  most 
amicable  possible  terms. 

However,  it  Is  my  Intention  to  write 
Senator  Dole,  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  today  or  perhaps  to- 
morrow and  suggest  to  him  that  he 
schedule  a  markup  of  the  quota  bill  at 
some  date  in  the  foreseeable  future,  and 
then  to  make  sure  that  we  are  in  the 
positicxi  of  proceeding  with  legislation 
if  It  turns  out  that  the  legislative  route 
is  the  only  one  that  is  available  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier. 
I  would  rather  have  this  accomplished 
by  negotiation  by  the  executive  branch 
rather  than  by  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
whether  It  Is  done  by  negotiation  or  leg- 
islation, it  must  be  done.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  have  a  situation  where  an  indus- 
try right  at  the  heart  of  the  American 
econony  continues  to  get  weaker  and 
weaker.  We  must  provide  it  with  breath- 
ing room,  whether  it  is  done  by  negotia- 
tion or.  if  need  be,  by  legislation. 

Therefore  it  is  my  intention  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Senator  Dole,  if  he  will  schedule  a  mark- 
up In  the  foreseeable  future  so  that  we 
can  proceed  In  an  orderly  way  on  the 
legislative  route  in  case  nothing  tran- 
spires from  the  talks  that  are  being  held 
and  will  be  held  between  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ASSASSINATIONS 
AND  ASSASSINATION  ATTEMPTS 
ON  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  just  before 
going  out  of  session  yesterday  evening, 
listened  to  one  of  its  Members,  Senator 
Danforth  of  Missouri,  in  a  prayer  of 
petition  to  our  Father  for  those  who  had 
been  stricken  during  the  incident  of 
yesterday  afternoon.  At  the  request  of 
media  in  West  Virginia  and  elsewhere, 
which  presumably  has  come  to  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  I  responded  with  the 
following,  which  I  wish  to  have  made  a 
part  of  the  Record: 

The  assassination  attempt  on  the  life  of 
President  Reagan  Is  a  tragedy. 

Only  a  few  minutes  before  he  was  shot  It 
U  reported  that  In  an  address  to  the  AFL- 
CIO  the  President  spoke  out  strongly 
against  the  rising  tide  of  crime. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  will  pray 
for  the  well-being  of  our  national  leader 
and  for  the  recovery  of  the  others  who 
were  Injured  In  this  deplorable  Incident. 

I  shall  place  in  the  Record,  the  rate 
of  the  rise  in  crime  in  various  categories 
in  this  country.  They  are  startling 
figures.  I  listened  in  part  this  morning 
as  an  early  morning  television  program 
commented  on  these  figures.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  those  figures  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Uniform    Crime    Reports    for    the    United 

States 

(Printed  Annually — 1979) 

(By  WUUam  H.  Webster) 

preliminary    figures 

The  number  of  crime  Index  ofTenses  re- 
ported to  law  enforcement  agencies  through- 
out the  United  States  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1980  increased  10  percent  over  the 
same  perlcd  of  1979.  When  compared  with 
the  same  periods  of  1979,  the  crime  Index  In- 
creased 9  percent  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1980.  and  increased  11  percent  during  the 
second  quarter. 


Populjtion> 


ModiAed' 

Crime '  crime 

Index  indei 

total  total 


Violent  • 
crime 


Property ' 

crime 


Murder 

and  non- 

ne(<i|ent 

man- 

tlaufhter 


Forcible 
rape 


Robbery 


Auravated 
assault 


Burglary 


Number  of  offenses 

1970-203,235  298 8,098.000      „ 

1971206.212  000 8,588,200 

1972  208.230  000 8,248,800  ...."." 

1973-209  851000 8,718,100      . 

1974-211 392.000... i<it2S3.4oo ::::; 

1975-213,124.000 ll,2Si^<M I, 

1976-214.S59  000.... ll,3M,m 

1977-216,332  000 10,935,800      .  .                1 

1978-218.059,000 11,141,300 1 

1979-220.099,000 12.152.700 I 

Rate  per  lK,a00  inhabitants:* 

'970 3,9M.5 

1971 4.164.7 

]Sn 3,98L4 


tm.. 
va*. 

NTS. 

nx. 
ttn. 
vm. 

wn. 


4.IS4.4 

4.8Sa4 
5. 281. 7 
5.266.4 
5.055.1 
5. 109.  3 
5, 521. 5 


738.820 
816.500 
834,900 
875, 910 
974.  720 
026,280 
986.580 
009.500 
061,830 
178,540 

363.5 
396.0 
40L0 
417.4 
46L1 
4SI.S 
4S9:S 
4(6l6 

m.i 

535.5 


7,  359. 200 
7,  771,  700 
7.413,900 
7, 842. 200 
9.  278,  700 
10. 2».  300 
10.  318. 200 
9. 926,  300 
10,  079,  500 
10,  974.  200 

3.621.0 
4,76(L8 
3,S6a4 
3;  737.0 
4^3*1.3 
4,M&2 
4.806.S 
4, 5114 
4.622.4 
4.986.0 


16,000 
17.780 
18.  670 
19,640 
20,710 
20,510 
18.780 
19.120 
19.560 
21,460 

7.9 
16 
9.0 
9.4 
9lS 
9.S 
&8 
8.8 
9.0 
9.7 


37.990 
42,260 
46,850 
51,400 
55,400 
56,090 
56,730 
63,020 
57.130 
75.990 

18.7 

2as 

22.5 
24.  S 
2&2 
26l3 
2&4 
29ll 
30lS 
34.5 


349,860 
387,700 
376.290 
384,220 
442,400 
464,970 
420. 210 
404,850 
417.040 
466.880 

172.1 
188.0 

ua7 

U3.1 
2N.3 
2UL2 
115.8 
117.1 
191.3 
212.1 


334, 970 
368.700 
393,090 
420.650 
456.  210 
484, 710 
490,850 
522.  510 
558.100 
614,210 

164.8 
178.8 
188.8 
200.5 
215. 8 
227.4 
228.7 
241.5 
255.9 
279.1 


2, 205, 000 
2,399,300 
2,  375,  500 
2,  565,  500 
3, 039, 200 
3,252.100 
3.089,800 
3, 052.  200 
3. 104,  500 
3. 299,  500 

1,084.9 
1, 163.  5 
1. 140. 8 
1, 222.  5 
1. 437. 7 
I,  525. 9 
1, 439. 4 
1.410  9 
1,  423.  7 
1,  499. 1 


Larceny- 
theft 

vehicle 
theft            Arson 

4,  225,  800 
4,  424,  200 
4,151,200 

928,400 

948.200 

887,200 

4.  347,  900 

928.800 

5,  262.  500 
5,  977,  700 

977,100 

1,000,500  .  . 

6, 270  800 

957,600 

5,  905,  700 

968,400 

5,  983,  400 

6,  577,  500 

2,  079.  3 

991,600 

1,097.200 

456.8 

2. 145.  5 

459.8 

1, 993. 6 

426.1  

2. 071. 9 

442.6  .  .     . 

2.489.5 

462.2 

2,804.8 

469.4 

2,921.3 

446.1  

2,  729. 9 
2,  743. 9 

447.6  ....^ 

454.7  . 

2.988.4 

498.5  

'  Popotottons  are  Bureau  of  Census  provisional  estimates  as  of  July  1,  eicept  Apf.  1, 1970,  census. 

'  Due  to  roundinf.  the  offenses  may  not  add  to  totals. 

» The  collaction  of  statistics  on  arson  i  newly  established  index  offense,  was  befun  in  1979. 
However,  summary  statistics  are  not  yet  avaiiabie  for  inclusion  in  this  table.  The  number  of  arson 
offenses  reported  by  individual  law  enforcement  aiencies  is  displayed  in  tables  6  throufh  9  of 
this  putilicstion. 


« Violent  crimes  are  offenses  of  murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery,  and  aitravated  assault.  Property 
crimes  are  offenses  of  burjiary,  larceny-theft,  and  motor  vehicle  theft  Data  are  not  included  for 
the  property  crime  of  arson. 

>  Grim*  rates  calculated  prior  to  roundinf  number  of  offenses. 
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An  Increase  of  10  percent  occurred  in  both 
the  violent  and  proi>erty  crime  categories  for 
January-June  1980.  Of  the  violent  crimes, 
robbery  showed  the  largest  Increase.  13  per- 
cent. Forcible  rape  rose  12  percent,  aggravat- 


ed assault  rose  7  percent,  and  murder  rose 
3  percent.  Of  the  property  crimes,  burglary 
showed  the  largest  Increase.  12  percent, 
while  larceny-theft  roee  9  percent  and  mo- 
tor vehicle  theft  roee  4  percent. 


The  first  three  tables  below  show  In- 
creases for  the  total  crime  Index  offenaes  In 
all  population  groups  and  all  regions  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


TABLE  l.-CRIME  INDEX  TRENDS 
|P«fC«nt  chanie  January  throufh  June,  1980  over  1979,  offenses  known  to  the  polic*) 


Population  iroup  and  area 


Number 

of 

aiencies 


Population 

in 

thousands 


Total       Violent        Property       Murder 


Forcible 
rape 


Robbery 


Affravated 
assault 


Burglary 


Motor 

Larceny       vMd* 

ttieft         tNeft 


Afsoa* 


ToUl 11.735 

Cities: 

Over  1  000000     6 

500,000  to  999.999 19 

250,000  10  499,999 31 

100,000  to  249  999 HI 

50,000  to  99.999 249 

25,000(0  49,999 563 

10.000  to  24.999 1,398 

Under  10,000 5,742 

(Aunties: 

Suburban' 953 

Rural' 2,«3 


193, 483 


+10 


+10 


+10 


+3 


+12 


+13 


+7 


+12 


+9 


17, 670 
12, 422 
10,998 
16,130 
17,057 
19,304 
21,899 
20.041 


31,659 
26.304 


+13 
+8 
+« 

+10 
+6 
+9 
+9 

+10 


+  11 
+14 


+12 
+5 
+10 
+11 
+10 
+10 
+11 
+9 


+9 


+13 
+8 
+8 

+10 
+6 
+9 
+9 

+10 


+11 
+15 


+4 
-1 
+1 
+4 

+11 
+3 

+13 
+2 


+2 
+  1S 
+11 
+18 
+12 
+13 
+16 
415 


+15 

+10 


+19 
+5 
+10 
+11 
+10 
+13 
+16 
+9 


+12 

+8 


+2 

+4 

+10 

+10 

+lt 

+9 

+9 

49 


+7 
+3 


+14 
+10 
+9 
+  14 
+11 
+13 
+12 
+11 


+13 
+14 


+  13 
+9 
+9 
+9 
+4 
+9 
+9 

+11 


+10 
+17 


+12 
0 
0 
+3 
-1 
+2 
-2 
+3 

+« 
+6 


'  Includes  crimes  reported  to  sheriffs'  departments,  county  police  departments,  and  State 
police  within  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas. 


'  Includes  crimes  reported  to  sheriffs'  departments, 
police  outside  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas. 


county  police  departnunts.  and  Stale 


TABLE  2.-CRIME  INDEX  TRENDS 


Area 


Number 

of 

aiencies 


Population 

in 

thousands 


Total       Violent        Property       Murder 


Forcible 
rape 


Robbery 


Auravated 
assault 


Burglary 


Larceny 
thitt 


vehide 
theft 


Total 11.735  193.483  +10  +10  +10 

Citie<  over  50.000 416  74.277  +9  +10  +9 

Suburban  area ' 4.920  69.502  +9  +10  +9 

Rural  are3=    -- 2.663  26.304  +14  +4  +15 

Othercities* 3.736  23,401  +11  +9  +11 


+3 


+12 


+13 


+7 


+12 


+9 


+3 
+5 
-2 


+11 
+16 
+10 
+10 


+13 

+13 

+8 

+12 


+6 
+8 
+3 
+9 


+12 
+13 
+14 
+11 


+9 

+8 

+17 

+12 


+5 
+2 
+6 
+3 


>  Includes  crimes  reported  to  city,  county,  and  State  law  enforcemeot  agencies  within  standard 
metropolitan  statisticalareas,  but  outside  ttie  core  cities. 

<  Includes  crimes  reported  to  sheriffs'  departments,  county  police  departments  and  State  police 
outside  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas. 


>  Includes  crimes  repwtad  to  city  police  deiMitneais 
areas. 


TABLE  3.-CRIME  INDEX  TRENDS  BY  GEOGRAPttIC  REGION 


Region 


Total 


Violent 


Property 


Murder 


ForciMe 
rape 


Auravated 
Robbery  assault 


Burglary 


Larceny- 


theft 


AfiM* 


Total +10  +10  +10 

Northeast. +10  +10  +10 

North-central +10  +7  +11 

South +.0  +9  +10 

West +9  +12  +9 


+3 


+12 


+13 


+7 


+12 


+9 


+1 

+4 

0 

+11 


+7 

+9 

+12 

+17 


+  17 

+11 

+9 

+14 


+3 

+4 

+8 

+10 


+13 

+16 

+12 

+9 


+9 

+11 

+9 

+9 


+5 
-3 

+« 


TABLE  4.— CRIME  INDEX  TRENDS 
(Percent  chanie  1976-80.  each  year  over  previous  year.  January  throu|h  June,  each  year  over  previous  year] 


Years 


Total 


Violent 


Property 


Murder 


Forcible 
rape 


Auravated 
Robbery  assault 


BuriUry 


larcmy- 


Anoii* 


1977/1976 

19781977 

1979/1978 

1980/1979 


-7 

0 

-7 

-2 

+1 

-3 

+9 

+13 

+9 

+10 

+10 

+10 

-2 

0 
+9 

+3 


+8 

+5 

+11 

+12 


-5 

-2 

+15 
+13 


+3 

+11 

+7 


-5 

-I 

+7 

+12 


-9 
-4 

+10 

+9 


-2 

-1 

+13 

+4 


'Sufficient  1979  data  were  not  available  to  establish  reasonable  trends  reiardini  arson,  the  8th  index  offense. 

Issued  by  William  H.  Webster.  Director.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiiation.  U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  Washington,  D.C.  20535. 

Advisory:  Committee  on  Uniform  Crime  Records,  International  Association  of  Chiefs o(  Police. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
might  be  of  some  interest  to  tell  of  at- 
tempts on  the  life  of  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  attempt  at  assas- 
sination was  against  Andrew  Jackson  in 
1835.  Of  course,  the  last  of  the  Presidents 
on  which  the  attempt  has  been  made  was 
yesterday.  March  30,  1981,  when  Ronald 
Reagan  was  a  President  marked  for  as- 
sassination. There  have  been  four  Presi- 


dents killed  by  assassination:  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  1865.  James  A.  Garfield  in 
1881,  William  McKinley  in  1901,  and 
John  P.  Kennedy  in  1963. 

There  have  been  five  Presidents  who 
were  marked  for  assassination  but  who 
were  not  struck  or  survived.  There  were 
two  attempts  on  the  life  of  President 
Gerald  Pord.  in  1975.  There  was  an  at- 
tempt (XL  the  life  of  Harry  S.  Truman  in 


1950.  there  was  the  attempt  on  Presi- 
dent-elect Franklin  Roosevelt  in  1933. 
The  attempt  on  the  life  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  a  candi- 
date for  a  third  term  in  1912. 

As  I  earlier  Indicated.  Andrew  Jackson 
was  the  first  President  on  whose  life  an 
assassination  attempt  was  made.  That 
was  in  1835. 

I  add  also.  Bi4r.  President,  that  at  least 
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two  additional  Presidential  candidates 
were  marked  for  assassination:  Robert 
P.  Kennedy,  shot  and  killed  in  1968. 
George  Wallace,  shot  in  1972.  survived 
and  today  is  living,  paralyzed  in  his  body 
from  the  waist  down.  Our  attention  to 
this  .subject  today,  in  my  judgment,  is 
«itirely  appropriate. 

As  I  said  in  my  statement.  President 
Reagan  is  our  national  leader,  and  we 
pray  for  his  recovery  as  we  pray  for  the 
recovery  of  those  who  were  injured  with 
him  in  this  deplorable  incident. 

It  is  deplorable.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  answers  are  In  a  society  where  we  do 
not  live  straitjacketed  as.  perhaps,  citi- 
zens do  under  other  ideologies. 

But  I  think  that  we  must,  at  a  time 
like  this,  not  only  remember  this  par- 
ticular incident  but.  insofar  as  possible, 
direct  our  thoughts  to  the  very  body 
politic  of  the  Republic,  to  the  life  of  the 
Nation  itself  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  must  be  conscious  that  we  are 
a  people  under  God  and  that  we  try.  in- 
creasingly, as  best  humans  can  try,  to 
live  lives  of  understanding  and  peace  in 
a  world  given  to  us  by  the  Creator  Him- 
self. 


AN  EXPRESSION  OF  SORROW  AND 
OUTRAGE 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  just  a  few  minutes,  first  to  applaud 
the  statement  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph)  and  to  concur  in  them  totally. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  commend  to 
everybody,  if  they  were  not  here,  to  read 
the  prayers  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth) 
late  yesterday  afternoon. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  expressed  very  much 
the  feeling  of  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  of  whatever  denomination,  in 
praying  for  the  well-being  of  our  Presi- 
dent, for  those  gallant  law-enforcement 
oflBcers  wounded  in  the  protection  of  the 
President,  and  for  the  President's  press 
secretary.  Mr.  Brady,  who  remains  to- 
day still  in  very  critical  condition. 

Mr.  President,  last  night  and  again 
this  morning.  I  talked  with  a  number  of 
people  in  my  State  of  Vermont — mem- 
bers of  my  family,  friends,  advisers, 
neighbors,  people  who  live  near  us  m  our 
home  in  Vermont,  and  so  forth.  The 
sense  of  outrage  m  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont on  the  part  of  people  I  talked  with 
was  uniform.  It  made  no  difference  to 
what  political  party  they  belonged  to  or 
even  if  they  ever  considered  themselves 
as  being  a  member  of  any  political  party. 
It  made  no  difference  among  the  Ver- 
monters  as  to  whom  they  voted  for  in 
last  years  election.  It  was  a  uniform 
sense  of  outrage. 

I  believe  that  aU  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate probably  have  had  the  same  experi- 
ence in  the  past  few  hours  in  talking 
with  people  from  their  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
the  head  of  state,  the  head  of  our  Gov- 
ernment; he  is  our  leader.  In  a  4-year 
period  we  have  one  President.  Quite 
frankly.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I 


hope,  for  the  good  of  our  country,  that 
we  always  have  only  one  President  during 
any  4-year  period. 

In  this  country,  the  oldest  existing 
democracy  in  the  world,  we  should  al- 
ways bring  Presidents  to  oflQce  or  have 
Presidents  leave  office  by  ballots,  not 
by  bullets. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  and 
outrage,  as  an  American,  as  a  Vermonter. 
as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  that  I  see 
an  action  by  which  someone  tries  to 
change  the  course  of  our  democracy, 
change  the  way  our  democracy  is  estab- 
lished, change  the  way  our  President  is 
selected. 

Mr.  President,  if  such  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful, if  a  government  could  be  totally 
changed  overnight  or  in  a  matter  of 
moments  by  such  an  action,  this  country 
would  quickly  slide  from  democracy  to 
anarchy.  We  can  thank  God.  as  many  of 
us  have,  that  this  did  not  happen  yester- 
day. 

As  Senator  Danforth  did  yesterday,  all 
of  us  should  pray  for  the  continued  well- 
being  of  President  Reagan.  On  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  family  and  the  people 
of  my  State,  we  feel  very  thankful  today 
that  he  is  alive,  that  he  is  well  and  ob- 
viously is  recovering  rapidly. 

I  also  pray  that  such  things  will  not 
happen  again.  At  the  same  time.  I  fear 
too  much  of  that  tradition  is  with  us. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  good  to  note 
that  the  country  continues,  our  Govern- 
ment continues.  It  should  be  an  imme- 
diate sign  not  only  to  people  within  our 
borders  but  also  to  those  without  our 
borders  that  when  something  like  this 
happens,  our  Government  coalesces,  our 
people  coalesce.  We  are  ultimately  not 
Republicans  or  Democrats;  we  are  Amer- 
icans. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  in  the  Govern- 
ment serve  all  the  people  of  this  country. 
Anyone  who  feels  that  the  Government 
will  fall  or  be  irreparably  altered  by  such 
action  should  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  in  times  of  crisis  such  as  these  that 
those  of  us  within  the  Government  show 
the  utmost  coliesion  and  the  utmost 
efforts  to  maintain  stability. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuRKowsKi).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Would  It  now  be  in 
order  for  us  to  proceed  with  the  Bradley 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  at  the  close  of  morning  business. 


A  DAY  TO  REMAIN  IN  OUR  MINDS 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day was  indeed  a  day  which  will  remain 
in  our  minds  for  many  years.  For  me  it 
was  a  day  which  began  on  an  even  note, 
went  through  a  deep  trough  of  concern 
as  events  of  the  afternoon  unfolded,  and 
then  ended  on  a  high  note  as  the  medical 
reports  were  optimistic  for  the  Presi- 
dent's recovery,  and  the  Hoosiers  of  In- 
diana won  the  NCAA  tournament. 

It  is  not,  it  seems  to  me.  improper  to 
talk  of  a  basketball  game  at  this  time. 
For,  in  life,  we  learn  that  the  bad  is 
often  balanced  by  the  good.  And  the  sour 
is  offset  by  the  sweet. 

Indeed,  the  President's  first  public 
message  after  his  successful  surgery  was : 
"I'd  rather  be  in  Philadelphia." 

Coach  Bobby  Knight  and  his  young 
team  of  basketball  players  brought  t. 
championship  back  home  to  Indiana 
last  night.  As  they  have  throughout  the 
NCAA  tournament,  they  won  by  over  10 
points.  But  this  was  not  a  team  which 
sailed  through  an  undefeated  season.  It 
was  a  team  wiiich  came  into  the  new  year 
barely  over  the  .500  mark.  Despite  that. 
Coach  Knight  took  his  team  into  the 
tough  big  ten  season  and  came  out  as 
conference  champions. 

Overcoming  adversity  is  one  of  the 
traits  we  most  admire.  Mr.  President. 
This  team  and  Bobby  Knight  has  done 
that.  Indiana  is  proud  of  him.  his  play- 
ers, and  our  great  university. 

Now  on  to  the  more  serious  matter  of 
the  shooting  yesterday  afternoon. 

Overnight  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time, 
as  I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  did. 
thinking  about  what  happened  yester- 
day and  why.  It  is  easy  to  take  this  inci- 
dent and  misuse  it  to  foster  one  particu- 
lar belief  or  another.  That  would  be.  in 
my  estimation,  the  very  worst  outcome. 

Listen  to  the  debate  in  this  very  Cham- 
ber. Mr.  President.  In  using  our  ora- 
torical skills,  we  tend  to  overstate.  We 
tend  to  use  the  most  dramatic  phrasen, 
and  paint  the  ipost  stark  word  pictures. 

We  use  phrases  like  "eating  out  of  gar- 
bage cans."  and  "wholesale  murder  of 
the  unborn." 

This  is  not  limited  to  one  side  of  the 
aisle  or  the  other,  nor  is  it  limited  to  one 
particular  issue. 

Look  back  at  the  recent  campaigns. 
We  all  are  guilty  of  using  intemperate 
language  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  good  "us "  and  the  bad  "they." 

Like  lawyers  in  a  courtroom.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  use  the  words  and  pictures 
which  are  most  likely  to  arouse  emo- 
tions. We  have  seen,  over  the  past  few 
campaigns,  the  rise  of  "negative  ad- 
vertising." designed  to  tear  down  our 
opponent,  or  our  opponents'  ideas. 

Lawyers,  debaters,  or — forgive  me — 
actors,  understand  these  "rules  "  How 
many  times  has  each  of  us  gone  through 
a  hard  trial,  or  a  tough  negotiation,  and 
adjourned,  with  our  adversary,  to  the 
coffeeshop  or  the  golf  course. 

Unfortunately,  the  jury,  or  the  public, 
or.  in  some  cases,  the  audience,  does  not 
understand  the  difference  between  "fiery 
rhetoric"  and  demogogy. 

There  are  people  in  the  country  whose 
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minds  are  like  Jello,  and  take  on  the 
shape  of  the  mold  into  which  they  are 
put.  They  believe  that  we  hate  each 
other  and  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
avenge  some  imagined  wrong. 

Let  us  look  to  ourselves,  Mr.  President. 
Let  us  take  upon  ourselves  some  measure 
of  responsibility  for  what  happened 
yesterday. 

It  was  not  President  Reagan,  and  Jim 
Brady,  and  two  security  persons,  it  was 
each  of  us  and  our  staffs. 

On  a  recent  Sunday  evening  we  were 
reminded  of  the  words  of  the  poet  John 
Donne,  when  "Sixty  Minutes"  did  a  story 
on  Ernest  Hemingway. 

The  famous  words  by  Joim  Donne  say : 

Any  man's  death  diminishes  me.  because 
I  am  Involved  In  mankind:  and  therefore 
never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls; 
It  tolls  for  thee. 


CONCLUSION   OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


BUDGET    RESOLUTION    OF    RECON- 
CILIAnON   AND  INSTRUCTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  9) 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981.  1982,  and  1983. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Chair  inform  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  how  much  time  remains  on  the 
Bradley  amendment  and  how  much  time 
I  have  in  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  8  minutes;  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  24 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     24 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  not  because  I  do  not 
share  the  same  objective  that  he  does 
with  respect  to  getting  the  oil  put  into 
the  strategic  reserve,  but  because  of  the 
same  reasons  outlined  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the 


chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee.  This 
amendment,  which  is  a  $3  billion  add  on, 
would  push  the  Senate  over  the  figures 
set  up  in  the  President's  budget  message 
and  if  it  passed  it  would  be  the  first  of 
what  might  become  a  string  of  amend- 
ments that  would  further  break  the 
budget,  this  one  being  the  first  to  breach 
the  budget  targets. 

For  that  reason  I  must  reluctantly  op- 
pose it,  not  t»ecause  I  think  it  is  easy  for 
us  to  find  the  means  by  which  we  can 
reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  because  I  realize  it  is 
very  difficult.  It  is  much  easier  to  add  on 
than  it  is  to  balance  the  budget.  It  also 
is  much  easier  to  add  on  than  it  is  to  find 
an  offset. 

I  am,  like  every  oUier  Member  of  this 
Senate,  going  to  have  to  accept  some  re- 
ductions in  programs  that  I  have  fought 
in  the  past  years,  that  I  have  supported 
and  still  support,  and  that  I  believe  In 
tut  I  have  to  subordinate  my  other  con- 
cerns now  to  a  primary  goal  of  reducing 
Federal  expenditures. 

There  are  three  major  crises  that  face 
this  country  today:  one  is  energy;  the 
other  is  military;  and  the  third  is  eco- 
nomic. And  this  touches  all  three  of 
those  areas.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  have 
a  strategic  reserve  in  order  to  maintain 
the  security  of  this  Nation.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  have  a  strategic  reserve  to 
reduce  the  future  potential  economic  im- 
pact upon  this  country  by  recognizing 
that  it  increases  the  economic  impact 
upon  the  budget  and,  hence,  in  the  short 
term,  upon  the  economy. 

And.  finally,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
as  a  part  of  an  overall  energy  strategy 
of  developing  our  own  resources  so  tliat 
we  can  reduce  our  dependence  upon  the 
imported  oil,  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
ducing the  capacity  in  the  short  term 
for  massive  dislocations  in  the  economv 
and  massive  disruption  of  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  because  of  immediate, 
very  large-scale  or  total  disruptions  of 
oil  supplies  fiowing  to  this  country. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  best  bal- 
ance the  conflicts  that  exist  in  finding 
solutions  to  these  crises  without  recog- 
nizing that  each  exists,  without  saying 
in  that  context  that  certainly  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  essential 
to  all  three.  But  in  order  to  meet  the 
other  goals  as  well  we  must  also  find 
the  budgetary  offsets  that  are  necessary 
to  finance  the  acqiiisition  as  well  as  the 
construction  of  strategic  reserves.  That 
is  where  I  must  come  down  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

I  have  pending  a  substitute  which 
would  call  for  the  addition  of  the  $3 
billion  for  the  strategic  reserve,  but  it 
provides  also  for  the  offsetting  reduc- 
tions in  the  other  items  in  the  budget, 
save  the  military,  which  is  not  before 
us  as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
pointed  out  yesterday,  so  we  cannot 
touch  it.  It  is  not  phvsicallv  before  us 
and,  therefore,  we  cannot  address  it  at 
this  time. 

Second,  the  substitute  would  exempt 
the  national  debt  and  the  trust  fund 
operations.  Therefore,  the  impact  by  re- 
ductions would  be  as  outlined  in  the 
substitute. 


If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  adopted,  it  would  be  my 
intention  to  withdraw  my  substitute  be- 
cause the  issue  would  have  then  been 
settled  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  event  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  not  adopted, 
it  would  be  my  intention  to  offer  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  which  carries  the  substance 
of  the  substitute  I  have  offered  so  that 
we  could  then  vote  upon  that  proposi- 
tion and  I  would  then  withdraw  the  sub- 
stitute so  that  we  would  not  complicate 
the  parliamentarj'  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  having  yielded  me  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Might  I  inquire  of 
Senator  Bradley,  doei  he  intend  to  use 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  intend  to  use  som« 
portion  of  the  time  remaining.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  use  it  at  any  time  it  is  appro- 
priate. I  thought  I  would  give  the  Sen- 
ator his  chance  to  make  a  case  and  then 
I  would  make  my  case. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  think  the  argumraits  on  sulKtance 
have  all  been  made.  The  Senate  should 
now  understand  that  this  is  the  second 
SPRO  amendment.  The  one  that  failed 
rather  heavily  yesterday  would  have 
added  $1.5  billion  for  SPRO  by  cutting 
the  amount  that  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Resources  would  have  to 
save. 

This  amendment  would  double  that. 
ThLs  merely  directs  that  they  would 
save  $3  billion  less. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senate  aside  from 
the  substantive  argimients.  and  I  have 
tried  to  make  them,  there  are  substan- 
tial moneys  left  for  1981  and  1982.  In 
fact,  there  is  enough  left  to  ccmtinue  the 
present  rate  of  fuel  clear  through  most 
of  1982.  The  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion, and  others  in  this  country  would 
have  an  adequate  time  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  we  could  find  a  way  to 
finance  the  reserve  without  ending  up  as 
we  will  if  the  Biadley  amendment  passes, 
by  having  put  $14  billion  into  a  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  and  not  yet  have  put 
real  pressure  oti  the  private  sector  and 
the  ingenuity  of  those  who  know  how  to 
finance  it. 

Aside  from  those  substantive  argu- 
ments, this  amendment  will  make  us 
$775  million  over  the  package  which  the 
President  presented.  So  while  some 
amendments  of  a  lesser  quantity  might 
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not  break  tb&t  paclukge.  this  one  will. 
This  will  make  us  $775  millicm  over  the 
packace  presented  by  the  President. 

I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  Jersey,  that  technically,  if  he  wants 
to  take  credit  for  the  $500  million  that 
Senator  Dolk  shifted  from  1982  to  1981 
in  his  amendment,  then  it  would  only  be 
$275  million.  But  I  choose  to  be  practi- 
cal in  that  respect.  That  is  merely 
shifting  and  adds  $500  million  more  to 
1981,  which  we  will  have  to  do  in  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  So  I  think  the  essence 
of  it  is  that  it  is  about  $775  million  that 
we  would  now  be  over  the  President  in 
terms  of  recommended  savings. 

I  would  hope  the  Senate  considers  the 
seriousness  of  this  and  that  they  do  as 
they  did  yesterday,  that  they  defeat  the 
Bradley  amendment.  We  should  be  giv- 
ing Congress  the  opportunity  to  find  an- 
other way,  a  better  way.  so  we  do  not 
have  to  put  valuaUe  tax  dollars  into  the 
ground  when  many  people  perceive  this 
to  be  an  alternative  and  we  have  not  con- 
sidered any  other  real  alternatives. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  An- 
drews) .  Who  yields  time? 

The  time  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment has  expired.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  would  re- 
Instate  $3  billion  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Budget  removed,  bringing  the  total 
figure  to  $3.8  billion.which  is  the  exact 
total  that  the  Reagan  administraticm 
proposed  for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. As  I  have  said  on  the  floor  sev- 
eral times  yesterday,  and  many  times 
previously,  there  is  no  better  way  to 
spend  an  energy  dollar  than  to  buy  a  bar- 
rel of  oU  and  put  it  into  a  reserve ;  there  Is 
no  better  way  to  spend  a  national  secu- 
rity dollar,  given  our  vulnerabilities  and 
our  dependence  upon  insecure  sources  of 
foreign  oil.  than  to  buy  a  barrel  of  oil 
and  put  It  into  the  reserve. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  c«i  the  Budget  has 
made  an  argument  that  I  have  heard  be- 
fore on  this  floor.  It  is  an  argument  that 
I  characterize  as  the  "green-eyeshade 
approach"  to  our  national  security;  that 
we  are  going  to  save  a  few  dollars  In 
budgetary  terms  this  year  or  next,  while 
continuing  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  very 
real  possibility  that  we  shall  be  totally 
unprepared  to  cushion  our  economy 
against  the  devastation  that  an  oil-sup- 
ply Interruption  would  create. 

Mr.  PresldMit.  this  is  a  natkxial  secu- 
rity Issue.  If  we  had  no  oil.  It  would  be 
difBcuK  to  mobilize  our  economy  In  a 
military  emergency,  and  we  might  not  be 
able  to  provide  the  military  with  suffi- 
cient 611. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Committee 
came  In  $2.3  billion  under  President 
Reagan's  budget.  The  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  offered,  and 
that  was  adopted,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  pointed  out,  took  us 
$500  million  lower.  What  that  means  is 
that  we  are  talking  about  going  $200  mil- 
lion above  the  Reagan  administration 
budget.  Mr.  President,  that  $200  million 


is,  in  some  sense,  a  piddling  sum  com- 
pared to  the  $185  billion  that  we  are 
going  to  spend  on  national  defense  this 
year.  The  rules  regarding  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  on  the  floor  does  not  allow  us  to 
adjust  the  defense  numbers.  The  defense 
numbers  are  not  before  us  at  this  time. 
Therefore,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
is  arguing  that  there  is  no  better  way  to 
spend  a  national  defense  dollar  than  to 
buy  oil  and  put  it  into  a  reserve,  and  he 
is  unable  to  make  that  a  reality  by  ad- 
justing the  defense  numbers  because  he 
cannot  get  to  them. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senate  that  $2.3  billion 
of  this  $3  billion  would  come  from  the 
difference  between  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee flgiire  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion figure.  An  additional  $500  million 
Is  taken  care  of  by  Senator  Dolb.  The 
$200  million  would  come  in  the  first 
budget  resolution  out  of  a  defense  budg- 
et of  $185  billion. 

Mr.  President.  If  we  cannot  find  $200 
million  out  of  a  budget  of  $185  billion 
to  assure  full  funding  of  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve,  then  I  raise  a  serious 
question  as  to  how  serious  we  consider 
the  threat  of  an  oil  supply  disruption 
to  be. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  argu- 
ments about  other  mechanisms  to  fund 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  The  fact 
Is  that  there  are  none  today.  By  refus- 
ing to  spend  this  money  to  fill  the  re- 
serve, we  are  saying,  in  effect,  that  we  are 
not  prepared  and  we  refuse  to  take  ac- 
tions to  prepare  us  to  cushion  our  econ- 
omy against  an  oil  supply  disruption. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  argued  before 
on  this  floor  and  as  I  argue  today,  emer- 
gency preparedness  is  the  lost  child  of 
energy  policy;  the  fimdamental  compo- 
nent of  emergency  preparedness  is  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  This  is  our 
chance  to  address  that  component. 
There  is  sufficient  cushion  in  the  defense 
budget  and  in  the  numbers  that  were  re- 
ported by  the  Budget  Committee  to  al- 
low for  this  $3  billion  addition;  the  $3 
billion  is  the  exact  request  that  was  made 
by  the  Reagan  administration  when  it 
sent  Its  budget  to  Congress  this  year. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  argue  that  the 
Senate  should  adopt  this  amendment. 
It  is  in  our  national  security  Interest;  It 
is  in  our  economic  security  interest; 
and  it  is  time  we  stopped  following  the 
green-eyeshade  approach  to  our  na- 
tional security  on  an  Issue  that  is  a 
fundamental  threat  today  to  our  con- 
tinued health  as  a  nation. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
•  Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  have  voted  and  will  vote  against 
amendments  to  restore  funding,  I  agree 
that  a  strategic  oil  reserve  is  essential 
to  the  long-term  security  of  this  coun- 
try. However,  I  believe  the  financing  of 
the  reserve  can  and  should  be  managed 
without  burden  to  the  taxpayers.  There 
are  some  who  feel  that  such  private  fi- 
nancing Is  possible,  but  that  It  may  take 
too  long  to  negotiate. 

I  am  not  entirely  unsympathetic  to 
that  argument  nor  to  the  case  that  some 
have  made  that  the  existence  of  an 
ample  reserve  could  be  essential  to  our 
military  preparedness.  While  such  an 


amendment  may  not  be  in  order  at  this 
time,  I  would  suggest  that  we  consider 
the  alternative  of  putting  the  costs  of 
building  the  reserve  under  the  Defense 
function  at  least  until  other  means  of 
financing  it  can  be  found.  If  national 
security  Is  the  pivotal  argument  In  this 
matter,  then  let  us  deal  with  it  directly 
by  making  the  oil  reserve  a  national  se- 
curity function.* 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  now  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  would  want  to  yield  the  remainder 
of  his  time  so  we  can  proceed  with  Sena- 
tor McClure's  proposal?  I  say  that  If 
he  needs  some  additional  time,  between 
Senator  Rollings  and  me,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly yield  it  off  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  If  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  also  prepared  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  my 
time  has  run  out. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
with  the  time  being  charged  equally  to 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  order  for  the  quonmi  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO,    30 

(Purpose:      To     restore     funding     for     the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  program) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  In 
order  for  me  to  offer  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  In 
order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClt7K«) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered  30. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Page  6.  line  10.  strike  all  after  the  semi- 
colon through  the  period  on  line  14  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ••$714- 
000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $434,000,000 
In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982:  and  $660.- 
000.000  In  budget  authority  and  $669,000,000 
In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983.". 

Page  15.  line  8.  strike  all  after  the  semi- 
colon through  the  period  on  line  11  uid 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$i.- 
885.000.000  In  budget  authority  and  $1,113!- 
OOO.OOO  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$2,251,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $1.- 
887.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983.". 
On  page  21,  after  line  9  Insert  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 
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"(30)  In  addition  to  the  actiona  required 
by  subeectlons  c(l)  through  c(29)  each 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  referred 
to  therein  shall  report  changes  in  laws  with- 
in their  respective  Jurisdictions  sufficient  lo 
reduce  budget  authority  by  1.5  percent  lor 
nscal  year  1983  and  by  1.4  percent  for  Qscai 
year  1983;  and  to  reduce  outlays  by  .7  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  1982  and  .6  percent  In 
Uscal  year  1983;  provided  that  no  such  Com- 
nUttee  shall  reduce  budget  authority  or  out- 
lays in  function  060;  provided,  further,  that 
no  Committee  shall  be  required  to  reduce 
budget  authority  associated  with  revenues 
to  trust  funds,  and,  provided,  further,  that 
no  Committee  shall  be  required  to  reduce 
budget  authority  nor  outlays  associated 
with  Interest  on  the  public  debt.". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  amendment  which  we  have  had  ref- 
erence over  the  last  2  or  3  days.  It  ia.  In 
substance,  the  same  as  the  substitute 
amendment  which  I  offered  and  which  is 
also  pending  at  this  time.  It  will  be  my 
Intention,  as  I  stated  earlier 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  makes  a  pomt. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  event  the  Brad- 
ley amendment,  when  voted  upon.  Is 
adopted.  It  will  be  my  Intention  to  with- 
draw both  this  amendment  and  the  sub- 
stitute which  I  offered  earlier.  In  the 
event  the  Bradley  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  then  it  is  my  understandmg, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, that  the  vote  on  this  amendment 
would  follow  the  vote  on  the  Bradley 
amendment. 

At  that  time,  it  will  be  my  Intention 
to  withdraw  the  substitute.  This  amend- 
ment has  the  same  effect  upon  the  budget 
as  the  substitute;  it  carries  the  same 
numbers.  It  is  simply  a  different  way  of 
presenting  my  proposal  to  the  Senate.  It 
would  be  my  intention  to  offer  it  in  this 
form  instead  so  as  to  avoid  asking  for  a 
vote  on  the  substitute  which  would  com- 
plicate the  parliamentary  situatl(m  that 
would  follow  in  the  event  that  the  sub- 
stitute is  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Issues  in- 
volved in  the  amendment  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed.  It  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  adding  $3  billion  for  financing 
the  acquisition  of  oil  for  the  strategic 
reserve  with  offsetting  reductions  In 
budget  authority  of  1.5  percent  in  1932. 
1.4  percent  in  1983,  and  outlays  of  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  1982  and  six-tenths 
of  1  percent  in  1983  In  all  other  programs 
save  defense,  trust  fund  operations,  and 
national  debt.  It  would  not  add  or  sub- 
tract from  the  total  for  the  budget.  It 
would  leave  it  at  exactly  the  same  total 
but  would  shift  funds  from  other  pro- 
grams into  financing  of  SPRO. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
all  understand — Senator  Bradley  is  on 
the  floor — the  Bradley  amendment  would 
be  voted  on  at  2  o'clock.  That  is  pur- 
suant to  a  previous  order.  In  the  event 
the  Bradley  amendment  is  adopted,  I 

understand  that  Senator  McClum 


Mr.  McCLURE.  It  would  be  my  Inten- 
tion to  withdraw  both  this  amendment 
and  the  substitute. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  In  the  event  the 
Bradley  amendment  fails,  it  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  Senator  McClure 
would  want  to  proceed  Immediately  to 
vote  on  the  perfecting  amendment  which 
Is  presently  before  the  Senate. 

Mr  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  Senator  Mc- 
Clurk  would  withdraw  his  previous 
amendment,  which  was  a  substitute  for 
the  entire  committee  amendment. 

Mr  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  first  vote  would 
come  on  the  Bradley  amendment,  and 
the  second  vote,  if  there  were  a  second 
vote,  would  come  on  the  McClure  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  tXJMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  can  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  it  being  In  order  to  request 
the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  time  on  the 
Bradley  amendment?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  would 
It  be  in  order  at  this  time  to  ask  unan- 
imous COTisent  that  the  ordering  of  the 
votes  and  the  procedures  that  have  been 
outUned  with  respect  to  the  votes  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  amendment  and 
substitutes  be  in  order  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  restate  his  request? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
disposition  of  the  Bradley  amendment, 
the  vote  then  occur  on  the  McClure 
amendment,  unless  the  Bradley  amend- 
ment has  been  adopted;  that  It  be  in 
order  for  me  at  that  time  to  withdraw 
the  McClure  amendment  if  the  Bradley 
amendment  has  been  adopted,  and  that 
it  be  In  order,  following  the  disposition 
of  those  two  amendments,  for  me  to 
withdraw  my  substitute  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstood that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
wanted  to  speak  with  respect  to  the 
Bradley  amendment  and  the  time  ex- 
pired. Does  the  Senator  wish  to  speak 
now  with  respect  to  the  Bradley  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President  I 
wish  to  express  my  strong  support  for 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley) . 

Yesterday,  I  voted  for  Senat<H-  Ste- 
vens' amendment  which  would  have  re- 
stored $1.5  billion  m  budget  authority 
for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  How- 
ever, prior  to  that  vote  I  expressed  my 
preference  for  the  full  $3.8  billion  as 
recommended  by  President  Reagan  for 
this  program,  which  is  so  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security.  Senator  Bradley's 
amendment,  now  pending  before  the 
Senate,  does  in  fact  restore  the  full  level 
of  funding— $3.8  billion — for  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  as  proposed  in  the 
Reagan  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

This  amendment  should  be  adopted 
because  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
is  the  best  near-term,  energy  security 
program  the  Nation  has.  It  is  not  in  our 
mterests  to  eliminate  funding  necessary 
to  proceed  to  fill  the  reserve  before  Coti- 
gress  adopts  an  sdtemate  financmg  plan 
to  do  the  job.  Despite  the  fact  that  Sen- 
ator Warner,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energ>'  and  Mineral  Resources, 
has  already  begun  hearings  on  alterna- 
tive financing  programs,  it  Is  very  doubt- 
ful that  Congress  can  develop,  adopt, 
and  put  into  place  an  alternative  financ- 
ing plan  in  the  next  few  months. 

That  is  why  the  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee, by  a  vote  of  19  to  1,  adopted  a 
motion  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
OHnmittee.  Senator  McClure,  urging 
that  President  Reagan's  full  budget  au- 
thority recommendation  for  the  reserve 
be  Included  in  the  reconciliaUon  resolu- 
tion. The  previous  administration  re- 
ceived considerable  and  justified  criti- 
cism for  moving  too  slowly  in  filling 
this  reserve.  I  believe  we  should  support 
President  Reagan's  efforU  to  reverse  this 
policy.  Adoption  of  Senator  Bradley's 
amendment  will  insure  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  accelerate  the  filling 
of  the  reserve  will  go  forward.  There- 
fore, I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  unless 
other  Senators  wish  to  speak  to  opposi- 
tion to  the  McClure  amendment,  I  want 
the  Senate  to  know  that  I  do  not  Intend 
to  take  a  great  deal  oi  time. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Rollings  I  that  It  is  my  under- 
standing that,  pursuant  to  our  agree- 
ment, the  next  amendment  will  be  that 
of  Senator  Moynihan. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  coming  to  the  Qoot. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  hope  he  will  agree 
to  take  up  his  amendment,  even  though 
other  amendments  are  pending. 
I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  the  arguments  have 
been  made.  The  only  difference  between 
the  McClure  amendment  and  the  Brad- 
ley amendment  Is  that  both  would  put 
back  all  the  money  for  SPRO— aU 
$3  billion. 

Senator  McCLrmE  would  go  back 
through  the  committee  Instructions  and 
would  pick  up  the  $3  billion  in  additional 
cuts.  There  are  some  technical  problems. 
Some  trust  funds  are  not  cut  because 
of  the  accounting. 

Basically,  if  the  committees  think  they 
have  already  tdken  a  pretty  good  dose  oi 
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cuts,  they  should  understand  that  in 
order  to  get  SPRO  under  the  McClure 
amendment.  Uiey  are  taking  $3  billion 
more  in  cuts.  Everyone  should  under- 
stand that.  That  is  to  be  compared  with 
the  proposal  by  Senator  Bradley,  who 
would  say  that  there  should  be  no  ad- 
ditional cuts — just  put  the  $3  billion 
back. 

Senator  McClure  would  do  no  violence 
to  the  present  balance  in  terms  of  this 
package.  It  would  remain  intact.  We  still 
would  be  substantially  under  the  Presi- 
dent's figure.  Senator  McClure  would 
put  full  SPRO  funding  in  but  cut  addi- 
tional moneys  by  broadening  the  in- 
struction to  the  various  committees  in  a 
percentage  manner  by  adding  to  what  we 
already  did. 

With  reference  to  Senator  Bradley's 
proposal,  it  would  just  put  the  entire  $3 
billion  back,  without  any  cuts,  which, 
for  the  first  time,  would  make  this  pack- 
age of  reconciliation  instruction  cuts  be 
less  than  the  President's  package  by 
about  $775  million. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  defeat 
both  amendments  and  will  go  on  record 
instructing  the  committees  of  Congress 
that  they  should  find  an  option,  and  find 
it  quickly,  to  privately  finance  SPRO, 
find  ways  to  ask  the  Finance  Committee 
to  have  some  tax  incentives  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  SPRO,  provide  some  latitude 
so  that  perhaps  even  the  military  might 
consider,  in  the  next  few  weeks,  whether 
they  should  bear  some  of  the  respon- 
sibility. 

None  of  those  options  is  precluded  if 
the  Budget  Committee  s  instructions  are 
complied  with. 

It  just  means  we  are  really  ratcheted 
down,  and  as  to  those  who  wish  to  find 
an  option,  we  put  them  on  strong  notice 
that  they  better  get  with  it  and  find  a 
way. 

^^°I^  ^  ^^^  ^°'*^-  ^  "^^^  to  commend 
Doth  Senators  who  have  offered  these 
amendments,  because  they  have  worked 
with  us  to  present  them  in  an  orderly 
manner  which  every  one  can  understand 
They  have  agreed  by  unanimous  consent 
to  procedures  designed  to  bring  us  to  a 
vote  right  after  2  pjn.  We  will  vote  and 
tolsh  the  SPRO  issue  one  way  or  an- 
other, and  we  desire  to  do  this  so  we  can 
move  on  to  other  things.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  have  denied  anyone  a  real  op- 
POTtunlty  to  debate  the  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  time 
from  the  resolution. 

^li^^^^^  ^  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  who  are  listening  I 

r,,^c.i°  ^  ?  •'^^^  ^  I  '^^  about  the 
budgetary  impact  of  the  Bradley 
amendment.  «'auiey 

I  agTTO  with  the  characterization  that 
was  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  about  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  does  not  have  an  offset  of  $700 
million,  because  the  rules  governing  the 
reconciliation  resolution  do  not  aUow^ 
i^  J'u  V^^  '°^°°  °"t  of  the  $185  bU- 
Uon  that  we  are  spending  on  defense  in 


1982    and    divert    it    to    the    strategic 
petroleum  reserve. 

So  for  those  Senators  who  think  that 
this  is  a  vote  to  bust  the  budget,  it  is  a 
vote  to  go  above  the  figure  only  because 
we  cannot  get  $700  million  out  of  the 
defense  function  on  this  reconciliation 
resolution. 

On  the  first  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution, we  will  have  the  opportunity,  and 
it  would  be  the  intention.  I  think,  of 
many  Senators,  to  take  some  money  from 
defense  and  divert  it  to  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve.  This  is  because  it  is 
so  clearly  a  national  defense  item  and 
because  the  Budget  Committee  reported 
the  reconciliation  resolution  $2.3  billion 
under  the  administration  figure.  We 
would  be  talking  about  taking  only  less 
than  1  percent,  less  than  0.5  percent  of 
the  defense  function  and  shifting  it  to 
what  is  clearly  a  national  security  need, 
the  continued  fill  of  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve. 

So  I  simply  wish  to  clarify  for  the  Sen- 
ate the  reason  that  this  amendment  that 
I  offer  does  not  have  that  very  careful 
balance,  that  very  clear  offset.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  parliamentary  position  we 
find  ourselves  in.  not  because  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  not  to  balance  it 
when  we  move  down  the  road  of  this  leg- 
islative process  to  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  point? 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator,  he  says  in  future 
consideration  of  the  budget  it  will  be  pos- 
sible in  the  interest  of  this  very  item  to 
reach  over  and  make  an  adjustment, 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  make  an  adjust- 
ment out  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
funds  as  a  certainty.  Now,  the  Senator  is 
always  careful  and  he  is  sound  in  what 
he  says.  He  does  not  have  any  doubt 
about  it  being  possible  under  another 
parliamentary  situation? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  It  is  mv  understand- 
ing, I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble because  in  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  we  would  have  defense  author- 
ization which  we  do  not  have  in  this 
reconciliation  resolution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
That  is  a  good  point. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  said  do  not  worry  about  cutting 
now;  we  will  cut  later.  That  is  always  the 
seductive  notion,  and  for  any  other 
budget  add-on  the  same  thing  can  be 
argued:  Do  not  worry  about  how  much 
we  add  to  the  budget  now.  We  will  cut  it 
later.  We  will  take  it  out  of  something 
else.  We  will  take  it  out  of  defense  later. 
We  win  take  it  out  of  entitlements  later 
We  will  take  It  out  of  something  else 
later. 

But  the  fundamental  point  I  wish  to 
make  regarding  his  statement  that  it  will 
be  less  than  1  percent  of  the  defense 
budget  to  accommodate  this  increase. 
But  that  is  an  increase  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  submission  of  $775  million 
not  an  Increase  of  $3  billion. 


My  amendment  takes  out  less  than  1 
percent,  in  order  to  balsmce  now,  not 
later.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  essen- 
tial difference. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 

Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  time. 

Mr.   BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

prepared  to  yield  the  remainder  of  my 

time  back  with  one  last  statement. 

The  issue  is  not  when  to  cut  the 
budget.  The  issue  is  when  we  find  a  way 
to  fill  the  reserve.  The  opponents  of  both 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  say  do  not  worry,  we 
will  find  a  way  to  fill  it  later.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  wait  to  find  a  mechanism  to 
fill  later.  We  have  to  fill  now,  we  have  to 
keep  the  mechanism  we  have  now  until 
another  is  in  place,  and  we  have  to  begin 
with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  and  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  It  is  not  a  question  fill 
later.  It  is  a  question  of  fill  now. 

My  amendment  would  do  the  same 
thing,  but  it  would  also  balance  now  as 
well  as  fill  now.  Fill  now  and  pay  now. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  yields  back  his 
time. 
All  time  is  yielded  back. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.    HOLLINGS.    Mr.   President,    the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  is 
next  in  line  with  his  amendment. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi.  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
taken  from  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will   call   the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  resolution 
if  he  will  yield  me  3  minutes  off  the  reso- 
lution to  speak  on  another  subject? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
CONDITION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  report  that  this  morning 


at  10  a.m.  I  attended  a  joint  leadership 
meeting  at  the  White  House  where  the 
Vice  President  and  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  gave  us  a  full  account  of 
the  tragic  events  of  the  past  24  hours. 

The  high  point  of  that  report,  and  cer- 
tainly the  happiest  aspect  of  it.  was  that 
the  President  is  well,  that  he  went 
through  surgery  without  complication, 
and  that  he  is  fully  alert  and  aware  to- 
day. In  my  view,  President  Reagan 
probably  survived  that  surgery  better 
than  many  of  us  in  that  room  could  have. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  he  is  doing  well, 
and  I  wish  to  convey  that  information  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Later  this  morning  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  paid  us  a  visit  here, 
after  having  first  visited  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  hospital.  The  Vice  President 
related  to  me  and  authorized  me  to  con- 
vey to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  was  very  alert  and  very 
well.  The  Vice  President  asked  that  the 
Senate  and  the  people  of  the  country  be 
reassured  that  the  President  will  recover, 
and  that  he  is  fully  capable  of  discharg- 
ing his  duties  and  responsibilities  as 
President. 

The  Vice  President  promised  to  keep 
the  Senate  fully  informed  of  further  de- 
velopments in  connection  with  the  Pres- 
ident's health. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  with  respect 
to  the  health  of  Jim  Brady,  the  Presi- 
dent's Press  Secretary,  is  not  as  favor- 
able. Mr.  Brady  is  alive.  He  survived  sur- 
gery better  than  many  had  expected.  He 
appears  to  be  at  least  semiresponsive  to 
outside  stimulus.  His  doctors  put  it  this 
way:  Jim  Brady  is  better  off  today  than 
any  of  us  thought  he  would  be  last  night. 
I  take  that  to  be  a  distinctly  encourag- 
ing sign. 

Mr.  President,  also,  the  Secret  Service 
agent  is  doing  well.  His  injuries  were 
more  severe  than  those  of  the  President, 
but  he  has  survived  surgery  and  is  well 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  If  one  person  is 
to  be  singled  out  as  a  genuine  hero  in 
this  unfortunate  situation,  it  may  very 
well  be  Tim  McCarthy,  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice agent  who  apparently  dove  directly 
in  front  of  the  gimman  to  protect  the 
President  from  another  gunshot  wound. 

The  District  of  Columbia  police  officer 
has  not  undergone  surgery  or  had  not  a 
few  moments  ago.  His  condition  is  re- 
ported as  being  stable.  The  outlook,  of 
course,  caxmot  be  fully  determined  until 
further  tests  and  possibly  surgery  are 
completed. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  make  additional 
reports  as  the  information  becomes 
available  to  me. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MO'yNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  before 
proceeding  to  the  subject  at  hand,  I  won- 
der if  I  might  take  just  a  moment  of  the 
Senate's  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  time  for  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  yields  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  waiting  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  with  time  to  be  di- 
vided equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONDITION 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sim- 
ply wish  to  express  what  I  know  would 
be  the  great  relief  and  pride  which  we 
feel  in  the  report  of  the  majority  leader 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  conducted  himself  with  valor  and 
grace  in  this  moment  that,  in  a  way,  is 
surely  an  example  to  us  all. 

Our  prayers  continue  for  Mr.  Brady 
and  for  the  two  brave  men  who  were 
also  shot  on  this  occasion. 

I  wish  to  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
many  ijersons  have  commented  on  how 
frequently  these  events  take  place  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  do.  But  it  also 
might  be  observed  that  in  this  most  re- 
cent espisode,  as  in  the  one  18  years  ago 
when  President  Kennedy  was  shot,  the 
U.S.  Government  did  not  so  much  as 
wobble  the  least  bit.  The  stability  of  our 
system  is  a  rock. 

This  is  the  oldest  constitutional  gov- 
ernment on  Earth.  It  has  its  shocks,  but 
it  withstands  them  as  no  such  system 
ever  in  history  has  done. 

If  you  were  to  make  a  list  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  Mr.  President,  which 
both  existed  in  1914  and  have  not  had 
their  form  of  government  changed  by 
force  since.  I  think  you  would  find  the 
number  comes  to  seven. 

Assault  can  be  made  upon  our  leaders, 
we  know,  but  the  stabihty  of  our  system 
is  incomparable  in  the  world  today,  and 
the  world  should  take  note  of  that. 


BUDGET   RESOLUTION   OF   RECON- 
CILIATION AND  INSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  continued  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  three  amendments  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  $735  million  for 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  edu- 
cation programs  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources.  I  will  ask  that  they  be  con- 
sidered in  sequence,  the  first  being  that 
of  the  Pell  grants,  as  we  have  come  to 
know  them,  named  after  our  distin- 
guished former  chairman;  the  second, 
funding  of  student  loans:  and,  finally, 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  reserves  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er I  am  going  to  object  or  not.  but  I  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  New  York  we 
have  to  take  a  look  at  these  amendments. 
We  have  not  seen  them.  Can  the  Senator 
permit  us  to  review  those?  We  need  some 
unanimous  consents  in  any  event.  I  do 
not  believe  the  amendments  are  in  order 
at  this  point.  I  am  not  disposed  to  talk 
about  parliamentary  matters,  but  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  would  agree  to  let  us 
look  at  these  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  withhold  his  re- 
quest while  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico looks  at  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
at  the  desk  three  amendments  which  I 
will  ask  to  be  considered  en  bloc,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  of  them 
be  voted  on  in  the  sequence  that  has 
been  established  to  begin  at  2  o'clock. 
If  they  could  be  voted  on  in  the  sequence 
now  being  established,  I  should  consider 
it  a  courtesy  of  the  distingiiished  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

I  might  state  that  after  a  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont,  Senator  Stafford,  I  may  pro- 
pose to  withdraw  the  amendment  on 
guaranteed  student  loans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kas- 
TEN ) .  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  under- 
standing then  that  the  Senator  hzs  sent 
three  amendments  to  the  desk,  that  he 
is  requesting  that  it  be  in  order  to  sub- 
mit the  three,  and  that  we  will  vote  on 
them  in  a  divided  manner,  with  the  Pell 
grant  amendment  first,  the  elementary 
and  secondary  amendment  following 
that,  and  that,  after  a  colloquy,  the  stu- 
dent loan  amendment  would  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  MO"5rNIHAN.  That  is  my  expecta- 
tion, exactlv  as  the  chairman  stated  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  include  that  the  two 
amendments  which  we  are  going  to  now 
agree  will  be  voted  on  will  be  voted  on 
after  we  have  disposed  of  the  pending 
SPRO  amendments  which  we  will  start 
voting  on  at  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  correct.  TTiat 
would  be  our  wish. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wiU  yield  in  just  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Would  the  Senator  be  prepared  to  tell 
us  how  long  he  might  want  on  these 
amendments?  We  do  start  voting  at  2 
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o'clock.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
could  agree  that  we  would  be  through 
with  debate  on  these  three  amendments 
by  2  o'clock.  Technically,  you  would  have 
an  extra  half  hour,  I  guess,  if  you  wanted 
to  separate  them. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Most  assuredly  it  Is 
not  by  expectation  that  we  would  require 
more  than  an  hour  on  this  side. 

If  I  could  have  an  agreement  that  we 
would  have  an  hour  divided  into  three 
segments  of  20  minutes,  I  would  think 
that  adequate  to  our  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  an  equal  amount 
of  time  on  this  side? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Of  course. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  include  that  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Would  the  Chair  so 
do? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  sought  recognition. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  As  I  understand  the  pro- 
cedure here,  we  are  alternating  back  and 
forth.  If  the  Senator  from  New  York 
proceeds  with  this  division,  does  that 
mean  he  has  two  bites  at  the  apple  on 
his  side  and  then  we  come  back  for  two 
here,  or  how  does  that  work? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ar- 
rangement at  this  point  is  informal. 
There  is  no  specific  recognition  back  and 
forth,  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  being 
worked  out  amendment  by  amendment. 
There  is  no  specific  order  in  terms  of  who 
gets  which  bite  at  which  apple  at  which 
time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  say  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
but  rather  one  of  accommodation. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  I  will  address  it  to  the 
accommodators. 

Mr  ROLLINGS.  It  is  an  amendment 
a  side.  But  in  this  particular  Instance, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  was  pre- 
pared to  present  the  one  amendment  and 
it  was  easily  divisible,  so  he  has  now 
divided  it  to  forgo  the  parliamentary 
maneuvering  around  to  divide  it.  But  if 
the  Senator  wants  to  be  totally  accurate, 
he  could  only  present  one  amendment  at 
a  time. 

Mr.  CHAPEE,  That  Is  quite  all  right. 
Then  we  will  come  back  on  this  side 
Mr.  ROLLINGS  That  is  correct 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  be  very  certain  about  that  part 
of  the  subject  matter,  which  arrange- 
ment we  had  made  prior  to  coming  Into 
the  Chamber  just  now.  which  would  re- 
late to  the  guaranteed  student  loans  I 
will  have  the  Record  show  at  this  point 
exacUv  whv  that  is  not  beln?  considered 
I  understood,  as  I  listened,  that  it  was 
to  be  withdrawn,  but  I  had  no  informa- 
tion as  I  came  into  the  Chamber  that 
that  was  to  be  done. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  time 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  can  divide  the 
time  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  unanimous-consent  request  at  the 
desk.  Has  it  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
unanimous  consent  to  grouping  three 
amendments  en  bloc  is  still  pending. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York? 

Without  objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

trP   AMENDMENTS    NOS.    31.    32.    AND    33 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Tork  (Mr.  Motni- 
HAN) .  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr  Sarbanes. 
proposes  en  bloc  unprlnted  amendments 
numbered  31.  32,  and  33. 

The  amendments  are  as  follow : 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  •'»14.667 .000.000" 
In  line  14.  strike  out  through  •'M7.694.000.- 
000"  In  line  20.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "$14,537,000,000.  and  outlays  by 
$2,340,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1981:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $52.«76,000,000.  and  out- 
lays by  $36,845,000,000.  In  fiscal  year  1982: 
suid  to  reduce  budget  authority  bv  $59,058.- 
000.000.  and  outlays  by  $47.554.000.000 " 

On  page  10.  beginning  with  •$2. 388.000. OOO" 
In  line  5.  strike  out  through  "$10,913,000,000" 
In  line  9  and  Insert  hi  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "$2,258,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$401,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981: 
$10,153,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$7,828,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982: 
and  $12,193,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$10,773,000,000". 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  "$14,667,000.- 
000"  In  line  14.  strike  out  through  "$47,694,- 
000.000"  m  line  20.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "$14.667.000  000.  and  outlays 
by  $2,353,000,000.  In  fiscal  year  1981:  to  re- 
duce budget  authority  by  $62,555,000,000.  and 
outlays  by  $36,746,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1982: 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $58,653.- 
000.000.  and  outlays  by  $47,194,000,000", 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  "$658  000.000 " 
in  line  20.  strike  out  through  "$1,495,000,000" 
In  line  22  aad  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"$388,000,000  and  outlays  by  $422,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1982;  and  to  reduce  budpet  au- 
thority by  $1,026,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$095,000,000". 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  "$14.667  000- 
000"  In  line  14.  strike  out  through  "$47.- 
694,000.000"  In  line  20.  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "$14,167,000,000,  and 
outlays  by  $2,303,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1981: 
to  reduce  budget  authority  bv  $52,225,000,- 
000.  and  outlays  by  $36,510,000,000,  In  fiscal 
year  1982;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 


$58,528,000,000,  and  outlays   by  $17,094,000  - 
000". 

On  page  2.  line  24,  strike  out  "$13,300,000.- 
000"  through  •$1,800,000.000 "  on  line  1  page  3 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
$12,800,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $1.- 
400,000,000  In  outlays  tor  fiscal  year  1981;  by 
$2,850,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  $1,700,000,000". 

On  page  10,  beginning  with  "$2,388,000.- 
000"  In  line  6,  strike  out  through  "$10,913.- 
000,000"  In  line  9  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "$1,388,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $364,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  $9,703,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $7,493,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  and  $11,933,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $10,313,000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen*.  The  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
speak  briefly  at  the  outset  to  say  that 
these  are  three  measures  of  which  col- 
leagues will  be  speaking. 

In  the  order  that  we  will  consider 
them,  they  are  an  increase  of  $100  mil- 
lion in  the  outlays  in  fiscal  1982  for  the 
Pell  grants,  the  grants  to  needy  students 
in  higher  education,  named  after  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
who  has  done  much  to  create  this  pro- 
gram. 

Next,  we  will  discuss  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program,  a  proposal  adding 
$200  million  in  1982. 

Finally,  there  is  a  proposal  to  increase 
by  $435  million  the  title  I  programs,  as 
they  are  known,  of  the  Elementary-Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  will  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  saying  that  I  have 
had  a  personal  involvement  in  each  of 
these  programs.  In  the  summer  of  1964, 
I  was  instrumental  In  negotiating  the 
agreements  that  led  to  the  plank  in  the 
1964  Democratic  platform  on  Federal 
aid  to  education,  which  led  in  the  fol- 
lowing March  to  the  final,  great  break- 
through in  legislation,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

It  fell  to  me  to  draft  the  Presidential 
message  which  prtposed  the  program  we 
now  know  as  Pell  grants,  and  in  this 
body  I  have  participated  in  the  extension 
of  the  loan  agreements  beginning  in  the 
mid-1960's.  through  the  enactment  of 
the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance 
Act  of  1978. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  that  we  first 
discuss  Pell  grants  and  then  guaranteed 
student  loans,  without  animus  and  with 
a  sense  of  the  somber  time  in  which  we 
raise  these  matters  in  Washington. 

I  simply  draw  attention  to  a  statement 
by  an  administration  official  who  was 
quoted  In  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 22  as  saying: 

We  are  trying  to  avoid  saying  that  we  are 
eliminating  the  Middle-Income  Student  As- 
sistance Act,  but  that  Is  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  be  an 
extraordinary  event.  There  are  2.7  mil- 
lion students  receiving  Pell  grants  this 
year.  There  are  3  4  million  students 
receiving  guaranteed  loans. 

The  Budget  Committee  actions  have 
cut  600.000  persons  from  the  Pell  grants 
and  1.4  million  from  the  loan  program, 
almost  cutting  that  program  In  half. 
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I  repeat  that  the  decision  this  body 
seems  to  be  making  is  in  conformity  with 
the  statement  of  the  administration  offi- 
cial who  said: 

We  are  trying  to  avoid  saying  that  we  are 
eliminating  the  Middle-Income  Student 
Assistance  Act,  but  that  is  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  much  the  wish 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  we  not  do 
that,  and  that  is  why  we  have  submitted 
these  three  amendments  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate. 

I  see  that  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  is  in 
the  Chaml)er.  Not  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Fulbright  grants  program  has  a 
Member  of  this  body  so  illumed  the 
world  of  higher  education.  In  genera- 
tions hence,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  his  grandchildren  will  be 
thanked  by  the  children  of  persons  who 
got  their  start  in  life  through  a  Pell 
grant. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  wishes  to  speak  at  this 
time. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  New  York 
for  his  exceedingly  generous  remarks, 
which  I  appreciate  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  these  education  amendments. 
I  wish  we  could  offer  amendments  that 
would  represent  smaller  cuts  in  educa- 
tion, for  in  my  opinion  investments  in 
education  are  the  soundest  investments 
this  Nation  can  make.  However,  although 
I  wish  we  could  go  further,  these  amend- 
ments are  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  think  we  should  all  consider  very 
seriously  what  we  are  doing  today.  If  we 
accept  the  recommendations  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  we  will  be  backing 
away  from  one  of  the  great  traditions  of 
our  Nation,  the  support  of  education. 

We  all  realize  that  we  are  confronted 
by  a  crisis.  But.  never  recall  before  that, 
in  a  time  of  crisis,  we  have  turned  our 
backs  on  education.  Instead,  we  have  em- 
braced education,  and  encouraged  it  by 
our  support  to  help  us  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. The  Morrill  Land  Grant  College 
Act  of  1862  was  in  response  to  a  national 
need  for  training  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts.  The  National  I>efense 
Education  Act  of  1958  was  in  response  to 
the  space  crisis  that  confronted  this 
Nation. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  was  in  response  to  the 
cries  of  many  of  our  citizens  for  adequate 
educational  services.  And  when  it  became 
virtually  impossible  for  many  American 
families  to  finance  a  college  education 
for  their  children,  we  enacted  the  Mid- 
dle-Income Student  Assistance  Act. 

Now.  the  Budget  Committee  is  asking 
us  to  retreat  from  tradition  and  establish 
the  dangerous  precedent  of  short  chang- 
ing education.  I  do  not  accept  that. 

Mr.  President,  these  education  amend- 
ments we  are  considering  are  modest 
amendments.  They  do  not  represent  pro- 
gram expansion.  In  fact,  they  require 
program  cuts.  But  they  are  carefully 
considered  cuts,  not  across-the-board 
slashes  as  required  by  the  Budget 
Committee. 


What  these  amendments  would  do,  it 
adopted,  would  l>e  to  reduce  educational 
spending  in  these  areas  by  approxi- 
mately 12  percent.  This  is  the  figure  that 
was  recommended  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee for  education  programs.  That  12 
percent  cut  figure  was  arrived  at  unani- 
mously by  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  programs  within  that 
committee's  jurisdiction.  That  examina- 
tion considered  what  level  of  cuts  in  edu- 
cation this  Nation  could  safely  endure. 
And  12  percent  was  that  level. 

I  should  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  12  percent  was  not  the  Democratic 
preference.  We  preferred  smaller  cuts. 
But  this  was  the  flgtire  that  was  pre- 
sented to  us  by  our  Education  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman,  Senator  Stafford,  and 
it  was  in  his  opinion  the  bottom  line  in 
cuts  that  we  could  accept. 

We  agreed  a  little  over  2  weeks  ago 
that  12  percent  was  all  the  cuts  that  edu- 
cation could  safely  accommodate.  Noth- 
ing has  happened  in  the  past  2  weeks  to 
cause  me  to  change  my  opinion. 

No  one  likes  to  cut  programs,  Mr. 
President,  particularly  education  pro- 
grams. But  our  authorizing  committee 
decided  that  education  had  to  take  its 
fair  share  of  the  cuts.  But  20  to  25  per- 
cent, as  proposed  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, is  not  a  fair  share.  It  is  a  meat-ax 
approach  to  budget  making,  not  the  fine 
surgeon's  scalpel  that  these  programs  so 
desperately  need.  Our  authorizing  com- 
mittee took  that  surgeon's  approach  and 
recommended  education  cuts  of  12  per- 
cent. These  education  amendments  we 
are  about  to  consider  would  get  us  back 
to  that  level. 

Specifically,  these  amendments  would 
reduce  the  cuts  recommended  by  the 
Budget  Committee  in  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  In  Federal  student  assistance 
programs. 

Without  this  amendment  on  title  I,  we 
will  be  telling  1.3  million  children  to  look 
elsewhere  for  remedial  educational  serv- 
ices. They  had  to  look  to  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  first  place  because 
their  needs  were  being  unserved.  Now,  If 
the  Federal  Government  Is  not  there, 
where  will  these  young  people  turn?  Who 
will  provide  these  1.3  million  young 
Americans  with  basic  skills  Instruction? 
Title  I  works. 

Studies  prove  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  Federal  education  programs. 
It  helps  poor  youngsters  develop  the 
skills  that  they  need  to  become  a  part  of 
the  educational  mainstream.  It  Is  the 
type  of  program  that  deserves  our  sup- 
port, and  the  title  I  amendment  will  pro- 
vide that  support. 

And  when  we  consider  the  future  of 
this  Nation,  It  lies  In  an  educated  and 
Informed  citizenry,  and  who  can  provide 
that  better  than  our  current  and  future 
college  students. 

Yet,  the  cuts  In  student  aid  programs 
proposed  by  the  Budget  Committee  would 
cause  500.000  to  750.000  young  people 
either  to  drop  out  of  college  or  decide 
not  to  attend  college.  Can  any  nation 
afford  this  loss  of  talent?  Can  any  na- 


tion b«  secure  internationally  If  it  loses 
such  a  large  number  ol  future  scholars? 
And  with  these  student  aid  cuts,  many 
colleges  will  be  forced  to  close  their 
doors,  b3cause  they  will  not  have  the 
students  or  the  funds  to  continue.  Can 
we  afford  to  lose  even  a  small  number 
of  Institutions  of  higher  education,  those 
seats  Oi  learning  and  wisdom  that  have 
made  this  country  great? 

The  student  aid  amendments  that  will 
be  offered  today  will  indicate  to  all  that 
we  still  care  about  higher  education,  and 
that  we  are  not  ready  to  abandon  our 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  doing  to- 
day will  affect  our  Nation's  future.  If  we 
accept  the  recommendations  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  we  will  be  cwidemn- 
Ing  a  large  number  of  our  citizens  to  a 
life  without  learning.  In  my  opinion,  this 
Is  the  worst  action  that  any  nation  can 
take. 

The  amendments  before  us  are  reason- 
able ones.  Although  they  cut  programs, 
they  do  It  with  care  and  selectivity.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  than. 
With  respect  to  the  l)asic  grants,  the 
Pell  grants,  they  presently  provide  from 
$200  to  $1,750  to  college  students,  based 
on  need.  It  Is  a  sound  Investment  In  the 
future  of  our  Nation  and  helps  the  stu- 
dents to  go  to  the  college  of  tJhelr  choice. 
Until  this  program  was  enacted,  the 
aid  went  to  the  colleges.  Now  the  aid  goes 
to  the  student,  and  he  carries  It  piggy- 
back to  the  college  he  wishes  to  attend. 
It  has  become  the  very  foundation  of  a 
youngsters  means  of  getting  a  college 
education. 

Presently.  It  helps  2.7  million  yoimg- 
sters  in  this  regard,  and  the  cutback 
proposed  by  the  admlnlstraticm  would 
knock  190.000  private  college  students 
out  of  the  program  and  410.000  public 
college  students  out  of  the  program. 
A  total  of  600.000  students  would  be 
knocked  out  of  the  program. 

What  we  are  proposing  at  this  point 
is  an  amendment  that  would  restore 
$100  million.  This  would  mean  that  in- 
stead of  2.1  million  people  served.  2.7  mil- 
lion people  would  l)e  served,  or  600.000 
more  people  would  be  served  than  under 
the  Budget  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion. The  total  expenditure  would 
amoimt  to  $2,586,000,000  instead  of  $2.- 
486.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  President 
and  the  Budget  Committee. 

I  cannot  Imagine  a  better  investment 
in  the  security  and  the  wealth  of  our 
Nation.  We  talk  a  great  deal  about  secu- 
rity. What  is  security?  Is  it  a  Maglnot 
line,  with  a  great,  steel  boundary  around 
ourselves,  or  is  it.  rather,  a  strong,  well 
educated,  healthy,  vigorous  people?  I 
maintain  that  it  is  the  latter. 

The  real  strength  of  our  Nation  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  education  and  the  char- 
acter of  our  people.  We  should  bear  this 
In  mind.  This  is  far  more  Important.  Un- 
less we  have  people  who  can  man  the 
weapons,  man  the  barricades,  man  the 
factories,  and  nm  our  country,  we  are 
nowhere  near  as  secure  as  we  should  be. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  me  3  or 
4  minutes? 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  most  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  I  Join 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  as  well  as  the  rsuiklng  minority 
member  of  the  Education  Committee, 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee.  Senator  Pell,  in  urging  the 
Senate  to  accept  these  three  amend- 
ments. At  a  later  time,  I  know  that  an 
additional  amendment  will  be  offered 
affecting  vocational  education,  on  which 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  respond  posi- 
tively. 

One  of  the  matters  which  is  of  con- 
cern to  all  of  us  is  the  issue  of  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  public  school 
systems  of  this  country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee and  one  who  has  followed  all  of 
these  programs  closely,  I  think  we  can 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
one  of  the  most  effective  programs  in 
the  field  of  education  that  we  have 
adopted  in  equipping  the  young  children 
of  this  coimtry  with  the  basic  funda- 
mentals of  education.  In  reading  and 
writing  and  basic  skills,  has  been  the 
title  I  education  program. 

It  has  made  a  significant  difference 
in  equipping  young,  needy,  disadvantaged 
children  in  fundamental  and  basic  skills. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  ihe 
State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Moynihan,  in 
this  amendment.  We  are  proposing  to 
restore  $435  million  for  title  I  compen- 
satory education. 

Let  me  hasten  to  state,  that  this  is 
not  a  partisan  Democratic  effort  deal- 
ing with  partisan  programs.  The  title  I 
compensatory  education  program,  which 
would  receive  the  bulk  of  additional 
funding,  has  had  the  bipartisan  support 
of  the  Congress  for  a  decade  or  more. 

Its  benefits  to  children  are  clear  and 
its  support  from  every  sector  of  the 
education  community  complete.  It  is  en- 
dorsed by  parents,  by  classroom  teachers, 
and  by  school  principals  and  superin- 
tendents. 

This  Federal  education  program  brings 
extra  help  in  the  teaching  of  basic  skills 
to  those  children  with  the  greatest  need 
children  from  the  most  disadvantaged 
economic  backgrounds. 

I  ask  my  coUeagues  to  ask  themselves 
whether  it  makes  economic  sense  to  force 
1.8  million  children  frwn  this  program 
Denying  the  teachers  and  aides  needed 
to  offer  special  reading  and  math  serv- 
ices means  that  we  will  be  increasing  the 
likelihood  that  these  children  will  fail  in 
school.  They  will  drop  further  behind  in 
reading  and  math  each  year  and  finally 
they  will  increase  the  numbers  of  those 
who  drop  out  of  school  entirely. 

The  costs  to  our  society  should  not  be 
Ignored.  We  will  have  lost  vital  human 
resources  that  no  society  and  no  economy 
can  afford.  We  will  be  adding  to  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy,  the  numbers  of 
young  men  and  women  without  basic 
skills  to  compete  for  jobs  and  ultimately 


to  the  numbers  of  those  dependent  on 
welfare. 

If  the  mail  of  my  colleagues  matches 
my  own,  it  includes  testimony  from  par- 
ents and  teachers  of  the  success  of  these 
programs.  These  are  parents  talking 
about  their  children  who  are  reading  at 
close  to  their  grade  level  after  receiving 
these  special  kinds  of  aid  and  assistance. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Bednarz  from  Wilbra- 
ham,  Mass.,  wrote  to  me,  saying — 

As  a  parent  of  a  child,  who  has  greatly 
benefited  from  this  project.  I  Just  felt  I  must 
write  and  ask  you  to  please  do  everything  In 
your  power  to  see  that  title  I  funds  are  con- 
tinued In  our  state.  Our  grant  Is  not  a  large 
one.  but  so  much  Is  done  with  so  little  for 
so  many  children. 

Her  11 -year-old  daughter  was  found 
in  the  second  grade  to  have  a  reading 
problem.  With  the  help  provided  by  title 
I  through  special  teachers  she  overcame 
that  problem  and  is  now  reading  at  her 
appropriate  sixth-grade  level. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rushford  wrote 
to  me  from  Millers  Fall.  Mass.: 

My  daughter,  Krlsta,  attended  title  I 
classes  for  2  years  and  .  .  .  has  grown  out  of 
the  program  and  up  to  the  level  with  her 
class.  That  couldn't  have  been  accomplished 
without  title  I. 

I  also  think  it  is  worth  noting  that 
while  our  concern  is  for  the  students 
and  children,  these  reductions  will  force 
some  64.000  teachers  onto  the  jobless 
polls.  Among  them  will  be  those  witli 
the  special  reading  and  math  teaching 
skills  that  are  vital  to  reach  children 
with  particular  needs. 

It  may  be  worth  recalling  that  the 
initial  purpose  of  title  I  when  enacted 
was  "in  recognition  of  the  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  children  of  low-income 
families  and  the  impact  that  concentra- 
tions of  low-income  families  have  on 
the  ability  of  local  educational  agencies 
to  support  adequate  education  pro- 
grams." 

The  special  education  needs  of  these 
children  continue  to  exist.  The  concen- 
trations of  low-income  families  continue 
to  exist.  And  local  educational  agencies 
still  need  the  added  Federal  assistance 
to  permit  these  services  to  be  offered. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
recognize  that  the  proposed  level  of 
funding  for  title  I  after  this  amendment 
is  adopted  still  will  not  restore  funding 
to  the  full  fiscal  year  1981  level.  Because 
of  the  impact  of  inflation  some  children 
still  will  be  forced  to  forego  the  needed 
services.  But  1.3  million  more  children 
would  be  served  than  under  the  budget 
committee. 

The  devastating  reduction  accepted 
in  the  Budget  CMnmittee  resolution 
does  not  reveal  the  individual  tragedies 
of  children  left  behind  and  they  surely 
do  not  take  into  account  the  future 
economic  loss  when  these  children  fail 
to  obtain  the  skills  needed  to  become 
productive  members  of  this  society. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  amendment 
be  adopted. 

Second,  I  associate  myself  with  the 
statements  and  the  comments  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 


land with  regard  to  the  Pell  grants.  They 
are  targeted  into  the  neediest  young  peo- 
ple in  our  society  who  have  skills  and 
talents,  w  ho  meet  the  educational  stand- 
ards of  our  great  universities,  and  are 
only  lacking  in  ths  financial  ability 
to  go  to  the  schools  and  colleges  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
would  restore  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion to  the  basic  educational  opportunity 
grant  program  the  Pell  grants  named 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  level  of 
funding  for  this  program  will  still  be 
below  the  $2.7  billion  level  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  Its  impact  however,  would  be  to 
enable  some  400,000  students  to  retain 
their  opportunity  for  a  college  education. 

The  Budget  Committee  recommenda- 
tion would  mean  that  an  estimated  600,- 
000  fewer  students  than  a  year  ago  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  these  grants. 

The  proposed  level  of  funding  would 
permit  400.000  of  those  students  to  con- 
tinue in  school.  It  would  also  mean  that 
the  average  grant  would  be  slightly 
higher  than  under  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee level. 

We  are  discussing  the  fundamental 
student  aid  program  to  prevent  inade- 
quate income  from  barring  youngsters 
from  entering  college.  Every  study  has 
shown  that  the  BEOG  program  has 
broken  down  past  barriers  to  college  ed- 
ucation for  low  and  working  class 
youngsters. 

It  makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  turn 
away  from  the  continuing  need  for  stu- 
dent assistance  at  a  time  when  educa- 
tional costs  are  skyrocketing. 

If  we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment, 
then  we  are  willing  to  see  400.000  young- 
sters unable  to  attend  higher  education. 
These  are  the  youngsters  with  the  least 
ability  to  obtain  a  student  loan  or  other 
financial  help.  And  they  are  the  ones  at- 
tending the  lowest  cost  institutions. 

Even  with  this  amendment,  students 
will  be  receiving  lower  average  grants 
than  a  year  ago. 

For  the  Nation's  economy,  it  means  ac- 
cepting that  several  hundred  thousand 
young  people  will  be  unable  to  acquire 
the  college  training  they  need  to  com- 
pete more  effectively  and  to  contribute 
more  productively  to  our  economy 
throughout  their  lives. 

There  will  be  a  significant  reduction 
unless  this  amendment  is  accepted  of  the 
number  of  young,  talented  individuals  in 
our  society,  young  men  and  women  who 
met  all  of  these  standards  and  who  have 
the  capability  of  attending  universities 
but  will  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

The  Pell  grants  are  targeted  into  the 
neediest  children,  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Individuals  in  our  society  who  lack 
financial  support  to  send  their  children 
on  to  the  schools  and  colleges. 

Then  the  third  amendment  is  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  whicn  I 
think  all  of  us  understand  has  been  so 
immensely  successful  in  providing  needed 
financial  resources  to  young  people  from 
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working  class  backgrounds.  These  funds 
are  paid  back  as  these  young  people  take 
their  place  in  our  economy. 

Mr  President,  the  third  amendment 
introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  YorK, 
would  restore  S200  million  to  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program. 

Even  with  this  amendment  we  will  be 
spending  $200  million  less  under  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Senate  Labor  ana 
Human  Resources  Committee  than  was 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  present  amendment  would  have 
the  effect  of  permitting  the  Government 
to  continue  the  in-school  interest  sub- 
sidy for  GSL  recipients  and  thereby  avoid 
losing  an  estimated  500,000  students  from 
this  program. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  testified 
that  the  reductions  in  the  guaranteed 
student  loans  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  "devastating  " 

Dr.  E.  K.  Pretwell.  who  also  is  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
Una.  told  us  that  the  GSL  restrictions 
would  force  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  people  to  drop  out  of  school. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts, 
these  changes  are  estimated  to  force 
20,000  students  to  halt  their  education. 
At  the  very  least,  I  would  hope  that 
this  amendment  to  restore  only  $200 
million  by  retaining  the  in-school  inter- 
est subsidy  would  be  adopted.  It  is  one 
of  the  critical  factors,  not  only  in  per- 
mitting hard-pressed  students  to  attend 
college,  but  lenders  to  participate  in  the 
GSL  program  at  all.  I  understand  that 
we  may  receive  a  commitment  that  the 
in-school  subsidy  will  be  retained  and 
I  am  pleased  that  is  the  case. 

So  I  am  very  hopeful  that  these  three 
amendments  will  be  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Unless  adopted,  it  will  mean  that 
many  young  people  will  fail  in  school 
and  many  others  would  lose  their  chance 
to  go  on  to  college. 

I  join  in  urging  my  colleagues  to  ac- 
cept all  three  of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  who  has  unfaUingly  in 
his  career  in  this  body  supported  these 
programs.  We  are  talking  about  one  of 
the  great  achievements  of  American 
Government  in  this  last  generation. 
After  two  generations  of  debate,  finally, 
in  1965,  the  Federal  Government  imder- 
took  to  provide  aid  to  public  education 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 
Suddenly  that  principle  is  under  as- 
sault. This  is  not  massive  aid.  It  comes 
to  only  9  percent  of  tiie  total  education 
costs  of  the  Nation. 

We  went  on  in  the  same  decade  to  state 
our  real  commitment  to  enable  every 
person  in  the  country  who  wishes  to  go 
to  college  to  do  so.  These  programs  cul- 
minated in  the  Middle  Income  Student 
Assistance  Act.  and  yet  only  last  month 
on  February  22  an  official  of  the  admin- 
istration told  the  New  York  Times: 

We  are  trying  to  avoid  saying  that  we  are 
eliminating  the  Middle  Income  Student  As- 
sistance Act.  but  that  is  what  we  are  doing. 

I  do  not  think  that  Is  what  this  Cham- 
ber wants  done. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  New  York  imderstands  that  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  will  be  made  by 
the  administration  to  reindustrialize 
America,  to  modernize  America,  and  to 
put  America  back  to  work. 

Would  the  Senator  from  New  York 
agree  with  me  that  certainly  one  of  the 
best  investments  that  we  could  possibly 
make  is  to  train  the  young  mmds  of  this 
coimtry.  If  we  really  fail  to  meet  that 
responsibUity  to  assure  that  these  young 
people  are  going  to  acquire  modem  skUls 
then  we  are  really  failing  in  a  basic  as- 
pect of  the  reindustrialization.  and  mod- 
ernization of  America  and  in  putting 
America  back  to  work? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  would  be  self -evi- 
dent. We  are  not  going  to  put  people 
back  to  work  hoeing  potatoes  or  milking 
cows  with  their  own  hands  or  making 
bricks  and  baking  them  in  the  sun  in 
the  manner  of  the  preindustrial  econ- 
omy. We  have  to  have  a  postindustrial 
economy  and  that  will  not  be  done  by 
taking  the  most  sensitive  area  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  our  poor  students.  It  is 
an  ironclad  law  until  these  things  came 
we  could  predict  the  education  achieve- 
ment of  any  child  just  by  knowing  the 
occupation  of  his  parents.  Title  I  broke 
that  lockstep.  This  present  budget  pro- 
posal cuts  the  number  of  children  in 
title  I  almost  in  half,  the  most  vulnerable 
students  in  our  school  system,  the  ones 
we  made  a  solemn  commitment  to  15 
years  ago.  a  commitment  it  is  suggested 
we  should  now  back  away  from.  I  cannot 
conceive  we  want  to  do  this. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  To  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  am  happy  to  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  wish. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  yielding. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  him  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  amendment  to  restore 
funds  to  some  of  the  education  programs 
that  the  administration  has  recom- 
mended cutting.  I  commend  him  on  pre- 
senting it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  at  issue  here  is 
whether  the  Nation  is  going  to  realize 
the  enormous  potential  that  exists  in 
this  country  for  the  development  of  our 
human  resources. 

The  three  programs  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator's amendments  are  directed,  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  the  Pell  grant,  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program,  go  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  question  of  whether  our 
young  people  are  going  to  have  the 
opportunity  for  their  talents  to  be  fully 
developed. 

Title  I,  which  was  a  landmark  pro- 
gram, has  produced  enormously  success- 
ful results,  which  have  not  been  ques- 
tioned by  anyone.  Studies  have  docu- 
mented that  title  I  has  produced  very 
impressive  benefits,  and  that  it  gives  an 
opportunity  to  our  very  young  people  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education  to 
have  a  chance  for  true  education.  Where 
are  they  going  to  be  in  this  increasingly 
complex  and  technical  world  if  we  do  not 
give  them  this  opportunity? 


The  other  two  parts  of  the  amend- 
ments hav^  delivered  on  the  promise 
that  any  young  person  ought  to  be  able 
to  obtain  the  college  education  to  which 
their  talents  entitle  them  regardless  of 
the  financial  status  of  their  family.  We 
have  put  together  now  an  aid  package  in 
higher  education  of  grants,  the  Pell 
grants,  of  loans,  and  of  jobs.  On  the 
basis  of  that  package,  which  has  been 
very  carefully  developed,  the  Institutions 
of  higher  education  across  the  country 
have  been  able  to  respond  to  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  their  students  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  can  truly  assert  that 
young  people  with  the  ability  to  go  to 
college  will  be  able  to  obtain  that  oppor- 
tunity even  if  their  families  do  not  have 
the  economic  means. 

This  is  an  enormously  important  prin- 
ciple. It  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  entire  con- 
cept of  opportunity  in  this  society.  As 
the  Senator  from  New  York  just  pointed 
out.  until  we  began  to  develop  these  pro- 
grams, both  in  title  I  and  with  respect 
to  higher  education,  you  could  predict 
that  people  would  be  lo  ked  into  career 
patterns  which  depended  m  large  part 
on  the  economic  and  career  patterns  of 
their  families. 

These  programs  have  enabled  us  to 
establish  ladders  of  opportunity  so  that 
young  boys  and  girls  of  talent  and  merit 
can  move  up  and  aspire  to  a  career  pat- 
tern entirely  different  from  that  which 
has  heretofore  marked  their  families. 

These  programs  have  worked  well.  The 
institutions  of  higher  education  across 
the  country  have  repeatedly  expressed 
their  very  deep  concern  as  to  what  would 
haripen  and.  particularly,  this  concern, 
that  if  this  package  of  alternative  forms 
of  aid  that  has  been  carefully  assembled 
and  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  re- 
spond to  the  finan-ial  needs  of  their  stu- 
dents. Ls  dismantled,  cut  back,  limited, 
and  restricted.  With  each  of  those  limi- 
tations, with  each  of  those  restrictions, 
goes  yet  another  opportimity  to  obtain 
the  education  that  is  essential  to  the  in- 
dividual if  he  or  she  is  to  function  in 
our  modem  society.  More  importantly, 
these  opportunities  are  essential  to  the 
society  itself  if  it  is  going  to  fully  de- 
velop its  strength. 

The  objective  of  improving  our  eco- 
nomic ability  is  in  part  tied  to  improv- 
ing our  human  resources,  increasing  the 
.skills  and  the  training  and  the  educa- 
tion of  our  people. 

I  say  it  is  the  wrong  direction  in  which 
to  move  lo  I'mit.  urtail.  and  even  deny 
these  educational  opportunities  which 
are  so  important  in  building  the  strength 
of  our  country,  and  in  offering  to  our 
young  people  the  chaUenge  to  make  of 
themselves  the  ver>-  best  that  they  can. 
So  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  support  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  It  is  at  the 
heart  of  what  this  country  is  about.  In- 
deed it  is  at  the  heart  of  what  any  coun- 
try is  about.  Virtually  every  country  puts 
forward  as  one  of  its  main  objectives  the 
education  of  its  people.  Anywhere  m  the 
world  they  put  that  forward  as  a  prime 
objective  of  the  society,  the  education  of 
their  young  people.  Instead  of  seekmg  to 
realize  fully  this  prime  objecUve.  we  are 
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moving  in  a  direction  to  deny  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

I  very  much  hope  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

I  thanlc  the  Senator  for  yielding  me 
time. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thanlc  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  congratulate  him  on  his  lead- 
ership of  this  vitally  important  educa- 
tion junendment.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawai.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  the  end  of 
my  statement  some  background  mate- 
rial which  relates  to  the  impact  of  the 
administration's  budget  cuts  with  re- 
spect to  education  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. Included  in  this  material  is  a  let- 
ter from  Wayne  State  University  which 
is  only  one  example  of  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  cuts  on  institutes  of  higher 
education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  It  is  essential  for  us  to  fight  to 
make  these  restorations  and  to  reduce 
these  severe  cuts  in  education  programs 
that  have  been  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. It  is  important  to  all  areas  of 
th»  country.  There  may  be  no  State  to 
which  it  is  more  important  at  this  time 
than  my  own  State  of  Michigan  because 
in  view  of  the  other  financial  problems 
we  jire  facing. 

This  is  an  essential  question  of  na- 
tional spending  priorities  and.  as  others 
here  have  just  said,  the  money  we  spend 
on  education  is  an  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture. If  we  want  to  have  a  future,  and 
we  want  it  to  be  a  bright  one,  then  we 
have  got  to  be  willing  to  see  to  it  that 
needed  educational  activities  are  avail- 
able. To  deny  educational  benefits  to 
millions  and  millions  of  people  across  the 
country  of  various  ages,  and  to  restrict 
opportunities  only  to  those  who  are  well 
to  do  and  who  have  the  money  to  afford 
educational  opportunities,  would  be 
wrong. 

This  is  an  essential  difference.  I  think, 
between  the  two  parties  and  this  differ- 
ence has  been  etched  out  over  the  last 
several  days  here  on  issue  after  issue. 
This  party,  the  Democratic  Party,  is  de- 
termined to  see  that  educational  oppor- 
tunities are  available  to  all  the  people  of 
the  country.  That  they  have  the  benefit 
of  loans,  which  are  repaid  with  Interest, 
and  other  forms  of  assistance  to  make 
sure  that  people  have  the  chance  to  de- 
velop and  to  come  forward  and  to  live 
meaningful  and  productive  lives 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Bahibit   1 
Edocatton   Impact   on   Michigan 
Ptollowlng   are  estimated   reductions  that 
woiUd  occur  m  major  federal  education  pro- 
grama  in  Michigan: 


SCHOOL    LUNCM 

The  (20.6  million  reduction  In  school  lunch 
funds  for  Michigan  would  Increase  the  cost 
of  a  hot  lunch  by  ein  estimated  30  cents. 
Average  hot  lunch  coats  In  tUgh  schools  range 
from  65  cents  to  95  cents  per  lunch  and  from 
40  cents  to  55  cents  in  elementary  schools. 
"The  proposed  budget  cuts  could  force  some 
Michigan  school  districts  to  drop  their  hot 
lunch  programs  because  a  state  law  requiring 
districts  to  serve  hot  lunches  allows  them 
to  discontinue  the  program  if  federal  fund- 
ing drops  below  a  certain  level,"  Runkel  said. 

SPECIAL    EDUCATION 

Michigan  receives  OS  million  In  federal 
funds  for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. This  program,  which  helps  local  school 
districts  provide  education  services  for  160.- 
000  handicapped  children  throughout  Michi- 
gan, would  bo  reduced  by  $7  million  under 
the  Reagan  program. 

COMPENSATOBT    EDUCATION 

Upwards  of  $25  million  would  be  cut  from 
the  $127  million  Michigan  receives  for  pro- 
grams aimed  at  helping  children  who  are 
having  problems  with  math  and  reading. 
About  12  percent  of  all  children  In  Michi- 
gan's public  schools — about  232.000  pupils — 
receive  remedial  help  under  this  program 
known  as  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 

The  proposed  budget  cuts  would  reduce  by 
45.000  the  number  of  guaranteed  student 
loans  totaling  an  estimated  $90  million  that 
would  be  made  to  Michigan  college  students. 
Reductions  in  Social  Security  education 
benefits  for  18  to  22  years  old  would  affect 
7.500  Michigan  students  who  now  receive 
$25  million  in  benefits  annually.  A  $5  mil- 
lion reduction  in  the  Basic  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grants  (BEOQ)  program  would 
affect  8.000  Michigan  students. 

ADULT    EDUCATION 

Nearly  41.000  persons  are  enrolled  in  adult 
basic  education  (ABE)  programs  In  123  Mich- 
igan school  districts.  The  Reagan  plan  calls 
for  more  than  $600,000  to  be  cut  from  the 
$3.2  million  Michigan  receives  under  this 
program. 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION 

An  estimated  $6  million  would  be  cut  from 
Michigan's  current  $29.6  million  federal  al- 
location for  vocational  education  programs 
that  enroll  an  estimated  300.000  students. 
The  reduction  would  have  an  Impact  on 
vocational  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged  persons  who  take 
vocational  education  courses  in  high  schools, 
career  education  centers  and  community  col- 
leges; on  the  purchase  of  new  equipment 
for  these  programs  and  on  construction  of 
new  faculties. 

VOCATIONAL   REHABtLTTATION 

A  $7  million  reduction  In  federal  funds 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  for 
handicapped  adults  would  result  In  8.400 
fewer  clients  being  served  and  1.300  fewer 
handicapped  persons  being  placed  in  em- 
ployment. 

BILINGUAL    AND    MIGRANT   EDUCATION 

An  estimated  $12  million  would  be  cut 
from  federally-funded  migrant  education 
programs  that  serve  16.000  children  in 
Michigan  at  an  annual  cost  of  $6  million  and 
approximately  $600,000  would  be  reduced 
from  the  $3  million  Michigan  receives  for 
bUingual  education  programs  for  13,000  stu- 
dents. 

LIBRARIES 

An  estimated  $2  million  would  be  cut  from 
the  $10  3  million  In  federal  funds  that  public 
libraries  and  school  libraries  In  Michigan 
receive  annually. 


IMPACT    AID 


The  Reagan  plan  calls  for  a  64  percent 
reduction  in  federal  aid  for  school  districts 
that  have  high  concentrations  of  military 
personnel  and  federal  employees.  An  esti- 
nxated  $1.5  million  would  be  cut  from  the 
present  $2.2  million  in  federal  Impact  aid 
funds  received  by  53  Michigan  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Phil  Runkel,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Michigan  Department  of  Educa- 
tion testified  before  the  Ellementary  and 
Secondary  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  on  March  13. 
1981  at  a  field  hearing  In  Ashland.  Kentucky. 
His  analysis  Indicates  that  adoption  of  the 
Administration's  budget  proposals  for  edu- 
cation would  have  the  following  impact  on 
Michigan 

Federally  funded  elementary  and  secondary 
programs  In  Michigan  school  districts  stand 
to  lose  $85,983,000. 

As  many  as  2.700  positions  would  be  lost 
In  the  public  schools  In  a  state  which  al- 
ready has  the  highest  unemployment  rate 
In  the  nation. 

The  Michigan  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation would  stand  to  lose  over  40  staff  posi- 
tions In  the  elementary  and  secondary  areas 
(this  agency  has  already  eliminated  150  posi- 
tions because  of  reductions  in  state  funds). 

Almost  250.000  elementary  and  secondary 
students  would  be  denied  services  or  would 
receive  reduced  services  under  the  Admin- 
istration's proposals. 

There  would  be  a  reduction  of  almost  80,- 
OOO  student  borrowers  under  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  and  a  $166  million 
value  of  loans  lost  to  Michigan  students.  We 
estimate  that  over  half  of  these  students 
might  not  be  able  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion as  a  result. 

In  vocational  rehabilitation.  15.000  dis- 
abled clients  would  be  denied  services  and 
would  In  all  probability  be  unable  to  find 
work  or  comparable  services. 

Summary  op  Reductions  in  Detroit  Public 
Schools  Procrams  That  Would  Result  ir 
Proposed  Cutbacks  in  Federal  Founding  of 
Educational  Programs  Are  Carried  Out 
Reduction  In  funding  from  $70,000,000  In 

1980-81  to  $44,000,000. 

I  Staff  Reductions:  245  Teachers  Counse- 
lors/Education Technicians:  739  School  Serv- 
ice Assistants:  101  Social/Health  Workers:  39 
Administrators:  228  Clerical  Staff. 

II  Services.  Activities.  Opportunities,  etc. 
that  will  be  Eliminated: 

Title  I  services  for  more  than  10,000  eligi- 
ble students. 

Vocational  Education  Special  Needs  pro- 
grams for  more  than  3.600  eligible  students. 

Health  screening.  Immunization  referral, 
and  follow-up  services  for  more  than  122,000 
students. 

Basic  education  programs  for  more  than 
l.OOO  adults  Work/study  opportunities  for 
3,100  middle  school  students. 

Part-time  Jobs  during  summer  and  the 
regular  school  year  for  3,450  high  school 
youths. 

Alternative  education  programs  for  600 
high  dropout  potential  youths. 

In-service  training  for  more  than  5.000 
teachers  and  othar  staff  members. 

Sununer  camping  program  for  800  stu- 
dents. 

Job  placement  services  for  8.000  students. 

Basic  reading  instructional  services  for 
40.000  students  In  the  ESEA  program. 

Special  counseling  services  for  7.000  stu- 
dents in  the  ESAA  program. 

Security  staff  persons  In  77  schools  hous- 
ing more  than  96.000  students. 

Ill  Services.  Activities.  Opportunities  that 
will  be  Substantially  Reduced: 
Special  classes,  small  group  and  individual 
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instruction  for  more  than  2,000  bilingual 
students. 

Special  classes,  field  trips,  cultural  sup- 
plies and  8Ui>port  services  for  700  Native 
American  Students. 

The  number  of  summer  school  remedial 
and  enrichment  classes  will  be  reduced  by 
60  percent. 

Special  classes,  small  group  and  individual 
Instruction  in  remedial  reading  and  mathe- 
matics for  Title  I  eligible  students. 

Curriculum  and  career  guidance  mate- 
rials; use  of  resotirce  centers:  and  pro- 
grammed instructional  facilities  and  ma- 
terials. 

Bus  tickets  for  needy  students. 

Professional  contracted  services:  special 
instructional  materials,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies; transportation;  and  other  special  serv- 
ices for  more  than  18.000  handicapped 
students. 

Career  exploration;  basic  skills  training; 
job  development  and  placement  services; 
follow-up  services  for  more  than  10,000  high 
school  students. 

TABLE  SHOWS  POTENTIAL  LOSS  TO  MICHIGAN'S  LARGEST 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

|Tlie  followinf  trble  shows  tlie  amount  of  federal  fund?  received 
by  Miclii(an'«  larrest  urban  school  districts  during  the  1979-80 
school  year  and  the  estimated  loss  of  Federal  funds  if  the 
Reagan  plan  to  reduce  Federal  spending  i:  approved  by 
Congress.l 


SchocI  district 

Federal  funds 
received  in 
1979  80 

163.8  million... 

18. 9  million... 
.  57.  7  million  .. 
..  56.3  million.. 
-    S6. 1  million. . . 
.    ]4. 3  million 
..  12. 2  million.   . 
. .  J2. 1  million 
..  J2  million...   . 
..  SI.  8  million. 
-.  JI.8  million  .. 
..  SI.  6  million... 
..  il.  3  million. . . 

Potential  reduc- 
tion at  recom- 
mended 20 
percent  level 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

Flint 

-    S12. 8  million. 
.    SI.  8  million. 
..  Sl.S  million. 

Lansing 

..  $1.3  million. 
SI.  2  million. 

Saginaw  .   ..  

Kalamazoo 

Muskegon  ..       .   .. 
Benton  Harbor 
Bay  City . 

lilt! 

Battle  Cretk 

Jackson 

Ann  Arbor 

.  S360.000. 

{320.000. 

.  S260,000. 

Estimated  Impact  of  Proposed  Rzacan 
BtTDGET  Reductions — Student  Financial 
Aid 

IMPACT    OF    PROPOSED    FEDERAL    BUDGET    REDUCTIONS 

(Fiscal  yearti 


1982 

1981 

reduc- 

1982 

(base) 

tions 

balance 

Pell  (basic)  grants: 

A.  Number  of  grant  recipients 

73. 253 

6,926 

66,327 

B.  Value  of  grants  (millions) 

S66.9S 

S4.5 

$62.45 

National  direct  student  loans: 

A.  Federal     matching     funds 

(millions)  . 

S9.82 

S2.45 

$7.37 

B.  Number  of  student  borrowers. 

10,911 

2,722 

8,189 

Social       security       educational 

benefits: 

A.  Number  of  beneficiaries 

34. 459 

8,615 

25.844 

B.  Value  of  benefits  (millions)  . 

198.7 

S24.68 

$74. 02 

Guaranteed  student  loans: 

A.  Number  of  borrowers 

113.500 
S22y.68 

79.450 

34,050 

B.  Value  of  loans  (millions).   . 

S166.59 

$61.09 

C.  Federal  administrative  cost 

reimbursement  to  Mich- 

igan (millions).. 

$1.1 

$0.79 

$0.31 

0.  FTE    covered    by    Federal 

reimbursement 

40.0 

31.0 

9.0 

To:  Eugene  Paslov. 
Prom:  Ronald  J.  Jursa. 

Subject:  President  Reagan's  Proposed  Edu- 
cation Reductions. 
As  you  requested,  we  have  reviewed  the 
material  relative  to  proposed  reductions  in 
federal  education  programs.  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing observations  relative  to  the  Impact 
of  these  proposed  reductions  on  Michigan 
schools  and  students: 


TYPE  or  reductions 
In  postsecondary  education,  the  major 
part  of  proposed  reductions  are  in  the  area 
of  student,  financial  assistance  since  this  is 
the  area  that  comprises  the  bulk  of  federal 
expenditures  for  postsecondary  education. 
Four  programs  are  targeted  for  reduction  or 
elimination.  These  include  the  Pell  Grants 
(previously  known  as  Basic  Grants).  Na- 
tional Direct  Student  Loans.  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans  (including  the  new  Parent 
Loan  Program),  and  Social  Security  educa- 
tional benefiu.  An  analysis  of  each  of  these 
program  areas  follows: 

LIMITATION    ON     PELL     (BASIC!     GRANTS 

It  U  proposed  that  Pell  GranU  be  limited 
to  individuals  from  families  with  an  annual 
Income  of  less  than  $25,000.  This  represents 
a  complete  change  from  the  Middle  Income 
Student  Assistance  Act  of  1978,  which  spe- 
cifically broadened  ellglbUlty  to  include 
some  grant  aid  for  families  in  the  $25,000- 
$30,000  Income  range.  Based  upon  less  than 
complete  data  available  to  us.  we  estimate 
that  here  in  Michigan  the  proposed  limita- 
tion would  eliminate  {^proximately  6.900 
current  grant  recipients,  with  a  total  dol- 
lar loss  of  $4.5  million. 

PHASE-OUT  OF  NATIONAL  DIRECT  STUDENT  LOAN 
(NDSLI     PROGRAM 

Since  1958.  the  federal  government  has 
provided  individual  colleges  and  universities 
funds  to  be  used  for  long-term,  low  inter- 
est student  loans.  Nine  dollars  of  federal 
money  are  provided  for  one  dollar  of  insti- 
tutional match.  Diiring  the  current  school 
year,  Michigan  colleges  and  universities  re- 
ceived nearly  $10  million  in  federal  funds 
for  this  program. 

The  proposal  suggests  eliminating  26%  of 
the  federal  funding  each  year  for  the  next 
four  years.  This  would  represent  a  loss  to 
Michigan  schools  of  about  $2.5  mUllon  next 
year,  and  after  four  years  the  full  $10  mil- 
lion would  be  lost.  Assuming  the  average 
student  loan  is  about  $1,000  per  year,  this 
would  eliminate  aid  to  about  10,000  stu- 
dents over  the  next  four  years. 

The  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram would  not  be  totally  eliminated  since 
colleges  will  be  able  to  re-cycle  any  ND8L 
repayments  which  they  receive  from  loans 
made  to  students  during  the  past  20  years. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  there  will 
be  considerably  reduced  lending  under  the 
National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program,  with 
about  2.500  otherwise  eligible  studenU  being 
denied  loan  funds  next  year  and  an  addi- 
tional 2,500  students  each  year  for  the  next 
four  years. 

REDUCmONS  IN  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

The  largest  single  program  of  student 
financial  assistance  in  the  country  Is  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  whereby 
students  borrow  from  private  lending  agen- 
cies (or  a  state  agency  such  as  the  Michigan 
Higher  Education  Student  Loan  Authority), 
with  the  federal  government  subsidizing 
these  loans  and  eventually  guaranteeing  their 
repayment.  The  program  is  costly  to  the 
federal  government  and  the  costs  have  In- 
creased dramatically  during  the  past  several 
years  due  to  the  elimination  of  all  Income 
ceilings  through  passage  of  the  Middle  In- 
come Student  Assistance  Act  in  1978. 

The  proposal  is  to  reduce  federal  costs  by : 

A.  Eliminating  the  federal  payment  of  In- 
terest on  behalf  of  the  student  borrow.'r 
while  the  student  is  in  school. 

B.  Limiting  the  amount  of  money  a  student 
can  borrow  to  the  difference  between  school 
costs  and  the  resources  available  to  the 
student,  based  upon  an  individual  financial 
evaluation. 

C.  For  parent  loans,  removing  the  federal 
subsidy  so  that  parents  will  have  to  pay  the 
full  Interest  at  current  market  rates. 


Hie  impact  of  the  above  proposed  rsdu:- 
tlons  would  be  as  follows : 

A.  Removing  federal  interest  payments 
while  the  student  is  in  school  will  discourage 
a  significant  number  of  private  lenders  from 
making  student  loans.  Banks  and  other  lend- 
ers cannot  afford  to  loan  large  sums  of  money 
with  interest  payments  being  delayed  for  a 
perloa  of  four  years  or  more.  Further,  state 
direct  lenders  (such  as  the  Student  Loan  Au- 
thority here  Ln  Michigan)  would  probably  go 
out  of  business  since  It  would  be  virtually 
Impossible  to  sell  revenue  bonds  without  as- 
surance of  immediate  Interest  payments  on 
the  student  loans  t>elng  offered. 

B.  The  Imposition  of  a  "needs  test"  to 
determine  how  much  a  student  could  borrow 
will  create  a  vastly  expanded  paperwork  bur- 
den for  colleges  and  individual  private  lend- 
ers. Many  colleges  will  te  ill-equipped  to 
handle  this  additional  paper  burden  and 
many  private  lenders  will  simply  refuse  to 
participate.  (We  went  through  exactly  the 
same  experience  in  i972  and  here  in  Michi- 
gan it  resulted  In  a  34-percent  decrease  In 
student  loans  in  one  year.) 

C.  Without  a  federal  subsidy  for  parent 
loans,  this  new  program  will  never  get  off 
the  ground.  At  the  present  time,  it  would 
mean  parents  would  have  to  pay  in  the  nei^n- 
txirbood  of  17  percent  to  18  percent  on  these 
loans  and  regardless  of  the  interest  rate  many 
private  lenders  would  prefer  to  simply  make 
their  own  loans  rather  than  subject  them- 
selves to  the  red  tape  and  paperwork  asso- 
ciated with  a  government  program. 

D.  By  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
we  estimate  that  approximately  113.000  stu- 
dents win  have  obtained  guaranteed  loems 
here  in  Michigan,  with  a  total  dollar  volume 
of  approximately  $225  million.  If  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  Identified  above  are  im- 
plemented, we  estimate  that  guaranteed  loan 
volume  in  Michigan  for  1981-82  will  decrease 
by  close  to  70  percent.  This  will  mean  a  re- 
duction in  guaranteed  loans  in  the  amount 
of  approximately  $160  million  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  65,000  student  bor- 
rowers. It  sibould  be  noted  that  not  only  will 
this  be  a  tremendous  loss  to  Individual  stu- 
dents and  families,  but  will  also  have  enor- 
mous consequences  in  reduced  enrollments 
and  revenues  for  Michigan  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

PHASE-OUT    OF     SOCIAL     SECURITT     EDUCATIONAL 
BENEFITS 

At  the  present  time.  Social  Security  pro- 
vides edu(^atioIuU  benefits  to  eligible  stu- 
dents aged  18  to  21  who  are  enrolled  in  post- 
secondary  programs  of  study.  The  proposal  is 
to  phase-out  these  benefits  over  a  four  year 
period  by  adding  no  new  students  and  re- 
ducing expenditures  by  atx>ut  25';  each  year 
as  succeeding  classes  of  students  terminate 
their  college  studies.  We  estimate  that  ap- 
proximately 34.(X>0  Michigan  students  cur- 
rently receive.  Social  Security  educational 
benefits  totaling  about  $98  million.  If  the 
proposed  reductions  are  implemented,  aibout 
8.5(X)  fewer  students  will  receive  benefits  each 
year  over  the  next  four  years,  with  an  annual 
loss  of  assistance  of  about  $24.5  million. 

IMPACT  ON    MICHIGAN    DEPARTMENT  OP 
EDUCATION 

Not  specifically  Identified  in  any  of  the 
printed  materials  from  Washington  Is  the 
very  real  poasibllity  that  the  federal  gor- 
ernment  will  discontinue  Its  current  prac- 
tice of  reimbursing  state  guarantee  agencies 
for  their  administrative  expenses  in  operat- 
ing the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program.  Here  In 
Michigan,  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  our 
administrative  expenses  for  the  Guaranteed 
Loan  Program  amount  to  $1.1  million,  all  of 
which  is  covered  by  federal  reimbursement. 
If  that  reimbursement  is  eliminated,  we 
would  need  to  immediately  increase  the  in- 
surance fee  (currently  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent)   which   we  charge  each  student  bor- 
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rower  and  we  would  alsa  have  to  seek  some 
operating  funds  from  the  Michigan  legisla- 
ture as  we  previously  did  prior  to  1976. 

There  Is  also  a  real  threat  to  continued 
operation  of  our  State  Direct  Student  Loan 
Program  since  this  program  probably  could 
not  sell  revenue  bonds  If  the  federal  govern- 
ment eliminated  its  current  subsidy  of  loan 
Interest  while  the  student  borrowed  Is  in 
school 

CONCLUSION 

The  budget  papers  prepared  by  the  Reagan 
administration  clearly  forecast  that  there 
will  be  considerable  negative  reaction  to 
these  proposals  from  many  parents  and  stu- 
dents as  well  as  from  colleges  and  universi- 
ties throughout  the  country.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  higher  education  commu- 
nity will  sustain  serious  damage  If  all  of  the 
proposed  reductions  are  Implemented.  The 
crucial  public  policy  question  is  whether 
these  losses  are  worth  absorbing  in  order  to 
effectuate  the  proposed  savings  in  federal 
expenditures.  This  is  a  question  which  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  will  have 
to  decide. 

If  we  were  asked  to  prioritize  reductio)is. 
it  would  be  my  Judgment  that  the  least  dam- 
aging action  would  be  the  Imposition  of  a 
•35.000  income  ceiling  for  the  Pell  (Basic) 
Grant  Program.  While  some  students  would 
lose  their  grant  aid.  these  would  Involve 
upper-middle  Income  families  who  probably 
could  resort  to  other  resources. 

Next  in  priority  would  be  the  phase-out 
of  Social  Security  educational  benefits.  The 
current  benefits  are  not  truly  "needed"  by 
many  students,  and,  given  the  current  pre- 
carious condition  of  the  Social  Security  tyj:- 
tem.  there  is  little  Justification  to  provide 
benefits  to  college  students  that  are  not 
available  to  other  persons  18  to  21  years  of 
age  who  do  not  attend  college. 

Phase  out  of  the  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  Program  would  have  much  broader  Im- 
pact on  large  numbers  of  students  and  would 
greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  financial  aid 
which  could  be  provided  by  individual  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Par  and  away,  the  most  damaging  proposal 
Is  the  one  to  restrict  and  reduce  the  avail- 
ability of  guaranteed  student  loans.  While 
some  cost  savings  clearly  can  be  made  in  this 
program  (and  probably  should),  it  could  be 
done  far  more  easily  and  with  far  less  dam- 
age by  means  other  than  those  proposed  by 
the  Reagan  administration  (for  example,  a 
simple  income  limitation  for  purposes  of  in- 
terest subsidies  could  be  lmp>osed.  as  was  the 
case  prior  to  1978.)  The  National  Council 
of  Higher  Education  Loan  Programs  is  cur- 
rently drafting  a  series  of  counter-propos- 
als which  will  be  shared  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress.  At  such  time  as 
those  proposals  are  officially  presented.  I 
would  urge  that  the  Department  strongly 
endorse  them. 

Watne  State  Universrt. 
Detroit.  Mich..  March  26,  1981. 
Hon.  Donald  W.  Riecle.  Jr.. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Reecle  I  am  writing  to  pro- 
vide you  and  the  members  of  the  Michigan 
delegation  with  some  indication  of  the  im- 
pact federal  cutbacks  will  have  on  Wayne 
State  University  if  the  Reagan  administra- 
tions proposals  are  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
We  understand  and  agree  with  President  Rea- 
gan's and  the  Congress'  desire  to  bring  the 
pattern  of  splraling  inflation  under  control 
and  to  find  ways  of  stimulating  the  nation's 
economy  once  again  At  the  same  time,  we 
feel  it  Is  our  obligation  to  point  out  some 
possible  outcomes  if  modifications  are  not 
niade  to  the  proposed  cutbacks. 

Unfortunately.  Wayne  State  is  having  to 
evaluate  the  impact   of   federal   budget  re- 


ductions in  the  face  of  declining  state  sup- 
port because  of  the  severe  economic  crisis 
experienced  by  the  State  of  Michigan.  Michi- 
gan's colleges  and  universities  received  tho 
least  percentage  increase  from  state  appro- 
priations of  all  the  states  in  the  nation  dur- 
ing the  past  two  year  period.  Furthermore, 
tuition  rates  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Wayne  State,  and  Michigan  State  are  pres- 
ently among  the  highest  in  the  nation.  These 
conditions,  and  others,  have  caused  Wayne  to 
thoroughly  review  Its  programs  and  financial 
commitments  for  the  future.  In  fact,  we  have 
been  forced  to  reduce  our  spending  by  over 
eight  million  dollars  In  the  current  budget 
year  and  face  a  $10-$15  million  problem  next 
year.  Obviously,  this  means  fewer  programs, 
fewer  Jobs,  layoffs,  and  less  money  available 
to  assist  students  attend  Wayne.  I  have  en- 
closed a  statement  we  prepared  for  our  state 
legislators  earlier  this  month  describing  the 
impact  of  Michigan's  economy  on  Wayne. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  summary  of  the 
various  programs  which  are  slated  for  re- 
ductions in  higher  education,  and  the  po- 
tential Impact  on  Wayne.  I  realize  it  is  not 
possible,  nor  would  It  be  helpful  if  we  were 
to  suggest  that  all  proposed  cuts  be  fully 
restored  by  the  Congress.  I  do,  however, 
strongly  encourage  your  support  for  the 
amendments  intended  to  partially  restore  the 
basic  student  aid  grant  and  loan  programs 
and  some  of  the  basic  research  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

The  most  critical  needs,  from  Wayne's  per- 
spective, are  the  following,  in  order  of  prior- 
ity: 

1.  Student  Aid:  Over  3.000  Wayne  students 
would  no  longer  be  eligible  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  the  Pell  Grant  and  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  programs  if  the  Admin- 
istration proposals  are  adopted. 

Moreover,  discontinuance  of  the  special  al- 
lowance paid  to  banks  for  making  parental 
loans  would  result  in  fewer  high  risk  borrow- 
ers being  granted  loans.  Wayne  serves  more 
of  these  families  than  any  other  institution 
in  Michigan. 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Education 
has  estimated  that  approximately  8,500  fewer 
students  will  receive  Social  Security  educa- 
tion benefits  In  the  first  year  of  a  four-year 
phase  out  plan.  Well  over  1,000  of  these  stu- 
dents attend  Wayne. 

We  also  strongly  urge  that  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  resume  processing  the 
Pell  Grants  for  the  1981-82  academic  year, 
otherwise  the  number  of  students  who  can- 
not afford  to  attend  college  without  some 
assistance  will  be  greatly  compounded  by 
this  inaction.  This  issue  is  critical,  and  re- 
quires the  immediate  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

2.  Research  and  Development:  Reductions 
In  research  and  development  will  severely 
damage  the  research  capacity  of  the  nation's 
leading  universities — an  Irreplaceable  na- 
tional resource.  The  states  will  not  be  able 
to  sustain  the  level  of  research  required  to 
meet  modern  and  future  needs.  That  is  es- 
pecially true  for  Michigan  where  more  re-  ' 
search  Is  desperately  needed,  at  a  time  the 
state  can  least  afford  it,  to  turn  around  its 
heavy  dependence  on   the  auto  Industry. 

Wayne's  ability  to  continue  its  successful 
research  efforts,  particularly  in  the  health 
professions  areas.  I.e.,  cancer,  lung,  blood, 
arthritis,  and  bio-medical  research,  are  in 
Jeof>ardy. 

3.  Health  Professions  Programs  and  Grad- 
uate Traineeshlps :  Also  In  Jeopardy  are  funds 
for  the  support  of  clinical  and  graduate 
traineeshlps  if  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  programs  are  cut  as  severely  as  pro- 
PKJsed.  We  currently  have  over  400  graduate 
students  who  depend  upon  these  funds  to 
support  their  education. 

The  loss  of  capitation  grants  and  financial 
aid  for  medicine  and  nursing  programs  and 


students  under  the  Health  Manpower  pro- 
grams will  result  In  real  hardships  and  a 
dinilnution  of  programs  and  services. 

4.  Urban  Grant  Program :  One  of  the  few 
new  and  exciting  programs  authorized  in 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1980  was  Title 
XI.  the  Urban  Grant  Universities  Program. 
Only  $1.5  million  was  authorized  for  the  first 
year  of  the  program  in  1982.  Wayne  was  ref- 
erenced as  the  model  university  for  this  pro- 
gram as  the  legislation  was  debated  by  the 
Congress. 

No  funds  in  1982  will  further  delay  de- 
velopment of  Wayne's  proven  capabilities  in 
assisting  Detroit,  and  other  major  metro- 
politan areas  with  their  problems.  This  legis- 
lation Is  patterned  after  the  very  successful 
Land  Grant  legislation  which  provided  the 
wherewithal  for  our  major  universities  to 
a-ssist  the  nation's  agricultural  industry  dur- 
ing the  mid-1880's.  That  same  assistance  Is 
needed  for  today's  urban  problems. 

Your  understanding  and  assistance  with 
our  needs  will  be  greatly  appreciated  as  the 
Congress  weighs  the  alternatives  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's budget  reduction  proposals. 
You  have  a  very  difficult,  and  often  thank- 
less task.  Those  of  us  who  are  having  to 
make  similar  decisions  on  a  smaller  scale, 
but  equally  important  as  it  affects  the  lives 
of  others,  do  appreciate  the  hard  decisions 
you  are  being  asked  to  make.  If  we  can  be 
of  any  assistance  In  helping  you  to  better 
understand  our  concerns  as  you  arrive  at 
your  decisions,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  N.  Bonner. 

President. 

Impact  of  Michigan's  Economic  Crisis  on 
Wayne  State  Universfty 

Although  accounts  of  the  financial  wees 
of  some  state  universities  receive  more  head- 
line news  than  others — most  notably  MSU 
in  the  Lansing  newspaper  read  by  many  leg- 
islators— all  higher  education  institutions 
are  suffering  immensely  under  the  current 
state  budgetary  constraints. 

It  is  Important  that  Lansing  does  not  get 
the  impression  that  Wayne  State  is  some- 
how suffering  less  than  others.  Lack  of  state 
funds  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as  the 
dim  prospects  for  substantial  economic  re- 
covery in  the  near  future,  have  caused  ihe 
following  conditions  at   Wayne  State; 

1.  A  hiring  freeze  has  been  In  effect  -ince 
May  of  1980.  whlclT  by  Octob2r  1  will  trans- 
late Into  a  reduction  of  250  FTE  employees 
since  1978-79. 

2.  Because  the  current  year  appropriation 
Is  $3.1  million  below  the  previous  year's  al- 
location, spending  reductions  of  $81  million 
must  be  achieved  to  balance  the  University's 
1980-81  budget.  A  $10-15  million  problem 
looms  for  1981-82. 

3.  Non-renewal  notices  for  160  faculty  al- 
ready have  been  Issued  for  1981-82.  Further 
painful  layoffs  for  the  summer  term  are  ex- 
pected to  be  announced  In  mid-April,  the 
magnitude  depending  on  the  progress  of 
negotiations  with  represented  employee 
groups. 

4.  A  10  percent  staged  reduction  In  the  size 
of  faculty  .ind  staff  will  be  necessitated  over 
the  next  18  months. 

5.  Even  if  .1  10-12  percent  appropriations 
Increase  for  1981-82  is  enacted,  the  institu- 
tion will  still  lag  about  15  percent  behind 
Inflation  over  the  3-year  period. 

6.  Because  of  the  deferred  maintenance 
necessitated  from  lack  of  funds,  chillers  and 
mechanical  systems  in  numerous  facilities 
have  reached  crisis  proportions. 

7.  The  President's  Priorities  Advisory- Com- 
mittee is  re  viewing  all  university  programs, 
academic  and  nonacademlc.  with  a  respoa-   • 
slbillty    to    recommend    major    expenditure 
reductions. 
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administration! 


Proiram  or  ajency 


Reaian  admlnistrstloa 
recommendations 


Anticipated  Impact  on  Wayne 
State 


1.  STUDENT  AID 
A.  Pell  grant 


Keep  the   maximum   grant  at 
11,750-tiscal  year  1981. 


Rescind  the  previous  approved 
inflation  adiustment  in  the 
family  living  allowance. 

Require  a  S750  self-help  contri- 
bution from  every  student. 

Rescind  the  liberalized  cost-of- 
education  definition  included 
in  the  higher  education 
amendments  of  1980. 

Families  contribution  raised 
from  14  to  20  percent  of  net 
discretionary  income  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 


Elimination  of  recently  man- 
dated administrative  allow- 
ance. 


Pell  grants  were  originally  in- 
tended to  meet  half  of  the 
average  college  cost.  il.7S0 
will  meet  approiimately  36 
percent  of  average  college, 
costs. 

Absence  of  inflation  fKtor  hurts 
low-income  families. 

Lower  middle-income  families 
will  lose  Pell  grants. 

Could  lead  to  return  to  SI. 100 
figure  for  total  costs  of  off- 
campus  room  and  board,  and 
cut  grants  to  students  in  high- 
cost  urban  areas. 

Discretionary  "income  tat'  cuts 
MISSA  from  approximately 
525,000  income  level  to 
$19000. 

Loss  in  fiscal  year  1982— S1.8 
million  in  benefits  affeciing 
1,117    students. 

Possible  funding  delay  would 
cause  a  critical  shortage  of 
student  assistance  funds  this 
spring,  when  students  make 
their  plans  tor  Ihe  1981-82 
college  year. 

Loss  in  iiscal  year  1981— S56.000.  I 

Loss  in  fiscal  year  1982-570.  000. 
Current  funds  are  being  used 
as  they  were  intended  and 
they  are  not  available  to 
return. 


Program  or  agency 

.  Student   Social   Security 
be|wtiti. 


Reagan  idminislTation 
recommendations 


AntidpMwl  impact  on 
State 


Program  is  phased  out  over 
4  years.  No  new  recipients 
allowed,  current  students  lose 
cant  per  year. 


Approiimatety  34.000  h.idii|an 
students  currently  receive 
benefits  totaling  about  S98 
million. 

If  proposed  reductions  are  imple- 
mented, almost  8.500  fewer 
students  will  receive  benefits 
over  the  neit  4  years,  with 
an  annual  loss  assistance  of 
about  t24.5  million. 

Many  of  current  recipients  will 
lean  on  NOSL  and  GSL  at  a 
time  when  those  programs  are 
proposed  lor  cutbacks  too. 


II.  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

A.  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration. 


B.  Health  Resource  Adminis- 
tration. 


(Changes  proposed  to  be- 
come effective  July  1.  1981) 

B.  Guaranteed  student  loan 
(GSL). 


Loans  to  be  restricted  to  no 
more  than  cost  of  education, 
minus  parental  contributions 
and  other  student  aid. 


Eliminate  Federal   Government 
in-school  interest  subsidy. 


Interest  on  new  parent  loan 
would  go  from  9  percent  to 
market  rates,  currently  in  the 
neighborhood  of  17  percent. 


Elimination  of  recently  man- 
dated administrative  allow- 
ance. 


In  effect  repeals  the  Middle 
Income  Student  Assistance 
Act(MISAA). 

Imposition  of  a  "needs  test '  will 
create  vastly  expanded  paper- 
work burden  for  college  indi- 
vidual private  lenders. 

Reagan  administration  estimates 
>:<of  anticipated  students  lose 
eligibility. 

Loss  to  WSU  in  fiscal  year 
1982—53.8  million  in  benefits 
affecting  1  900  students. 

Drastic  impact  upon  the  access 
of  minority  low-income 
students. 

Will  discourage  schools  and 
lenders  from  participating  in 
the  program,  and  as  a  lesult. 
new  students  who  are  generally 
less  preferred  as  borrowers 
will  suffer  greatly. 

Many  small  private  lenders 
would  prefer  to  find  their  own 
loans  rather  than  subject 
themselves  to  redtape  and 
paperwork  associated  with  the 
government  loans. 

Students  can  no  longer  borrow 
parental  contributions. 

Parents  may  be  unable  or  unwill- 
ini!  to  use  the  program  because 
of  their  other  credit  obligations 
and  the  higher  interest  rates. 

Loss:  Fiscal  year  1981-561.360. 
fiscal  year  1982-i61,360. 


0.  National 
Health. 


Rescinds  529  million  in  mental 
health  research  and  training. 

Rescinds  51  million  m  bcth  drug 
abuse  research  and  training 
and  alcoholism  research  and 
training. 

5203  million  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Spending  for  dinical  training 
will  be  phased  out  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Rescinds  a  total  of  i2I2  million 
of  an  estimated  5480  million 
•  n  health  professions  educa- 
tion in  the  current  year. 
Rescinds  563  million  on  nurs- 
ing programs. 

Recommends  just  5120  million 
for  health  professions  in 
fiscal  1982. 


Rescinds  516  million  in  National 
Health  Service  Corps  scholar- 
ships and  56  million  lor 
maternal,  child  health  re- 
search and  training. 

Fiscal  year  1982-5*2  million 
less  than  fiscal  year  1981 
level. 


Institutes  of  Rescinds  5126  million  o<  Ihe 
53.6  billicn  slated  for  NIH  this 
year  under  a  continuing  res- 
olution. 
About  5M  million  of  the  reduc- 
tion would  be  made  by  the 
various  institutes  in  training 
grants  and  payments  to  in- 
stitutions whose  students 
receive  such  grants. 
Another  521  million  would  be 
cut  from  biomedical  research 
grants.  The  rest  would  come 
from  small  cutbacks  through- 
out the  agency. 


Potential    loss    ol     550,000  in 
psychology  grants. 


Health  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 


OTHER  UNIVERSITY 
PROGRAMS 


A.  Corporation    for 
Broadcasting. 


public 


B.  Veterans'    cost    of    in- 

struction. 

C.  Urban     grant     program. 

ttUe  XI  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 1980. 


Reduction  of  533  million  Iroin 
1981  levels. 


President  would  rescind  the 
entire  budget  for  veterans 
cost  of  instruction. 

No  support  is  recommended  tot 
fiscal  1982. 


Over  50  percent  of  nursing 
students  rely  on  some  lorm  of 
financial  aid. 

Capitations  «roed  in  1981  — 
along  with  most  health  man- 
power programs,  including 
student  aid  and  categorical 
activities. 

Loss  of  5648,328  in  capitation 
grants  foe  medicine  and  a  loss 
of  562.184  in  capitation  grants 
for  nursing  programs. 

The  administiation's  proposed 
budget  proposal  would  grant 
no  new  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  scholarships  begin- 
ning in  1981. 

Currently  WSU  is  receiving 
580.000  for  medical  and  phar- 
macy support. 

Provides  greater  access  for  more 
affluent  families  at  expense 
of  indigent  students. 

WSU  currently  receives  ap- 
proximately 54.7  million  in 
NIC  tiaining  support,  affecting 
400  graduate  students. 

Anticipate  severe  loss  in  nursing, 
psychology  and  social  work 
training  grants. 


Fstimated  loss  of  5100000  in 
biomedical    research   support. 

Eliminates  at  least  50  percent 
in  the  hrst  year,  of  52-35 
million  toss  lor  both  student 
and  faculty  NIE  tfaMng 
support. 


tllfDET  support  wUI  be  reduced 
by  a  minimum  a<  25  perccat 
Current  hscal  year  1981 
funding  is  5111.561. 

Estimated  hiss  ol  570.000. 


51.5  million  was  authohrad. 
Wayne  State  was  consdered 
a  leading  contender  for 
initial  support  midor  this 
new  program. 


Prepared  by  the  Office  of  State  and  Congressional  Relations  (7- 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  who 
spoke  so  eloquently  to  the  point  at  hand. 

I  see  our  revered  former  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works,  a  man  who  has  devoted  his 
life  to  education  in  his  own  home  State 
and  in  the  Nation,  has  risen ;  the  incom- 
parable senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph). 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish, 
with  the  indulgence  of  my  colleagues, 
especially  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York,  to  address  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 


'-2241). 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Perhaps  10  minutes, 
if  that  is  within  the  format. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  whatever 
time  the  Senator  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  When  a  Senator 
makes  a  statement  that  he  would  speak 
briefly  few  people  will  believe  it.  How 
much  time  remains,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
two  minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  May  I  have  such 
time  as  I  may  desire? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  originally  proposed 
that. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  of  us 
within  this  body  who  are  equally  inter- 
ested in  the  three  matters  that  have 
been  imder  discussion.  There  are  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who.  by  their  very  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate,  have  attached  their 
concerns  in  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees to  the  problems  that  may  affect 
them  not  only  in  their  own  States  or  in 
the  body  politic  as  a  whole,  but  because 
they  have  a  deep-seated  feeling  about 
the  strength  of  the  educational  system  of 
America  and  the  need  to  not  only  con- 
tinue it  but  to  improve  it,  and  the  im- 
provements, of  course,  are  needed  across 
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a  bread  scale.  I  will  not  address  myself 
to  all  three  matters  to  be  discussed. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee  in  the  Senate  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  for  ap- 
proximately 23  years.  Prior  to  that  time 
I  was  also  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  member  of  the  committee  which 
attempted  to  cope  with  not  only  the  prob- 
lems of  labor  but  of  health  and  safety 
for  workers,  and  yet  remembering  also 
the  programs  of  education. 

So  during  this  period  of  time,  now  some 
37  years,  I  come  today  just  as  enthusiastic 
now  as  when  I  entered  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  March  of  1933.  hoping 
always,  however,  that  I  can  be  well- 
reasoned  and  can  be  understanding  of 
those  situations  which  affect  America 
and  the  citizens  generally  of  our  country. 
I  would  like  to  talk  today  about  the 
mistakes  we  make  in  funneling  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars.  Senator  Hatch. 
oversees  every  year  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Not  that  I  am  less  than 
cooperative;  I  am  most  cooperative  in 
connection  with  those  joint  programs  in 
which  America,  with  other  nations  and 
peoples,  would  try  to  improve  the  quality 
of  living  and  the  hopes  for  lessening,  very 
frankly,  was  and  recurring  war  in  this 
shrinking  world  in  which  we  live. 
But  that  is  not  for  me  to  discuss  now. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  there  are  more 
than  half  the  Members  of  this  Ixxlv  who 
were  graduated  from  the  smaller  private, 
independent,  church -related  colleges  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the 
names  of  schools  attended  by  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

PwvATE  Colleges  and  Numbes  of  Senators 
Attknuinc* 

Birmingham  Southern  College.  1. 

Pomona  College.  1. 

Yale  University,  9. 

Providence  College.  1. 

Harvard  University.  12. 

Syracuse  University.  3. 

Emory,  1. 

George  Washington  University.  2. 

Denlson  University,  1. 

DePauw  University.  1. 

Washington  &  Lee  University.  2. 

Eowdoln  College.  2. 

Eoston  University.  1. 

Georgetown  University.  1. 

Haverford  College.  1. 

Princeton  University.  4. 

Dartmouth  University.  2. 

Swarthmore  College.  1. 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  1. 

Saint  Johns  University.  1. 

Amherst.  I . 

Stanford  University,  3. 

Oberlln  College.  1. 

Columbia  University.  3 

Tufts  University,  1. 

Wlngate  College.  1. 

Wake  Forest.  1. 

Earlham  College.  I. 

Muskingum  College.  1. 

Willamette  University.  2. 

Tulane  University.  1. 

Vanderbllt  University  1. 

Southwestern  University.  1. 

Brlffham  Young  University.  1. 

MIddlebury  College.  1. 

St  Michael's  College.  1. 

Salem  College.  1. 

American  University.  1. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  not  against  the 
institutions  in  your  States  or  in  my  State 
that  are  publicly  supported.  No,  I  am 
paying  taxes  toward  that  program  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  where  I  pay  taxes, 
just  as  you  are  paying  taxes  in  your  re- 
spective States  in  reference  to  those  pub- 
Uc  institutiMis  of  higher  learning. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  both  private  and  public  colleges  and 
universities  in  West  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Private.  Independent  Colleges  UNivERsrriES 
IN  West  Virginia 


•A  number  of  Senators  attended  one  or 
more  private  colleges/universities. 


Alderson-Broaddus  College.  PhlUppl, 
W.  Va. 

Appalachian  Bible  College.  Bradley.  W.  Va. 

Beckley  College.  Beckley.  W.  Va. 

Bethany  College.  Bethany.  W.  Va. 

Ohio  Valley  College.  Parkersburg.  W.  Va. 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College.  Buck- 
hannon.  W.  Va. 

Salem  College.  Salem.  W.  Va. 

University  of  Charleston.  Charleston. 
W.  Va. 

Davis  &  Kklns  College.  Elklns.  W.  Va. 

Wheeling  College.  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

State-Sttpported  Pubuc  Colleges/ Univer- 
sities IN  West  Virginia 

Blueaeld  State  College.  Bluefield.  W.  Va. 

Concord  College.  Athens.  W.  Va. 

Fairmont  State  College.  Fairmont.  W.  Va. 

Glenvllle  State  College.  Olenvllle.  W.  Va. 

Marshall  University.  Huntington.  W.  Va. 

Parkersburg  Community  College,  Parkers- 
burg, W.  Va. 

Potomac  State  College.  Keyser.  W.  Va, 

Shepherd  College.  Shepherdstown.  W.  Va. 

Southern  West  Virginia  Community  Col- 
lege. Williamson.  W.  Va. 

West  Liberty  State  College.  West  Liberty. 
W   Va. 

West  Virginia  College  of  Graduate  Studies. 
Institute,  W.  Va. 

West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology. 
Montgomery,  W.  Va. 

West  Virginia  Northern  Community  Col- 
lege, Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

West  Virginia  School  of  Osteopathic  Medi- 
cine. Lewlsburg.  W.  Va. 

West  Virginia  Sfate  College.  Institute. 
W.  Va. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgan  town, 
W.  Va. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  so  I 
am  conscious  of  my  desire  not  to  sepa- 
rate my  concern  for  both  public  and  pri- 
vate education,  except  I  miist  say  to  you 
that  when  we  talk  in  terms  of  the  loans 
made  to  those  college  students  or  uni- 
versity students,  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  Federal  funds.  These  are  not  Fed- 
eral funds  that  are  loaned  to  the  stu- 
dents throughout  the  United  States  of 
America,  irrespective  of  where  these  stu- 
dents are  enrolled. 

These  funds  come  frcxn  the  private 
sector.  I  repeat,  from  the  private  sector. 

These  loans,  of  course,  have  an  in- 
school  interest  rate  of  9  percent  paid 
from  Federal  funds. 

But  private  lending  institutions  make 
these  loans  to  our  college  and  university 
students  throughout  the  country. 

I  will  perhaps  place  in  the  Record  the 
picture  as  it  affects  the  West  Virginia  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  I  can  tell 
you  that  In  the  institution  from  which 
I  was  graduated,  Salem  College  in  the 
hills  of  West  Virginia,  that  our  students 
need  those  loans.  These  students  have 
gone  there  because  it  was  their  choice  to 


go  to  a  private,  independent  college  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Are  we  to  deny  that  choice  to  those 
students? 
You  say.  "No.  the  choice  will  remain." 
But  I  can  say  to  you  that  those  stu- 
dents do  not  have  the  money  to  pay  the 
tuition  fees  which  must  be  assessed  by 
independent  and  private  institutions  of 
learning  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
publicly-supported  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  our  country.  So  the  costs  are 
more.  But  they  choose  private  schools 
because,  in  many  instances,  they  want 
the  personal  rapport  and  contact  with 
the  professors,  leading  to  more  individ- 
ual instruction. 

A  few  months  ago.  in  a  university  in 
America,  which  I  shall  not  mention  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  any  inference  to  be 
drawn.  I  sat  in  a  classroom  and  there 
were  some  240  students  in  the  one  class. 
I  tried  to  see  if  my  eyes — and  they  are 
fairly  good — could  discern  where  the 
professor  was.  Actually,  if  you  were  sit- 
ting somewhere  in  the  rear  of  the  class 
you  would  have  difficulty  in  finding  him 
down  or  out  there. 

I  believe  in  the  smaller  classes.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  study  that  is  advanced 
for  a  master's  degree,  the  students  are 
better  able  to  concentrate,  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  such  as  law  or  medicine.  But 
in  the  4-year  college  of  arts  and  sciences, 
there  the  students  come  and  they  need 
something  besides  the  close  attention  to 
the  classics:  they  need  to  understand  the 
living  associations  that  take  place  upon 
a  college  campus.  They  need,  perhaps, 
what  young  John  Hinckley  needed  yes- 
terday— ^before  he  made  a  terrible  deci- 
sion. Who  knows,  had  he  been  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  small  college,  where 
traditional.  Christian  values  are  taught, 
he  might  have  come  to  realize  the  quali- 
ties, the  obligations,  that  may  have  kept 
him  from  doing  what  he  did. 

In  America  there  is  no  reason  to  say: 
"You  cannot  do  what  you  are  now  doing. 
You  cannot  have  this  choice  because  the 
door  will  be  closed." 

I  do  not  want  to  speak  for  a  special 
interest  group.  That  is  not  my  intention. 
Because  higher  education  in  this  country 
must  not  be  considered  as  just  another 
special  interest  group.  Higher  education 
is  a  $50  billion  a  year  enterprise. 

Higher  education  contributes  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  our  country.  In 
that  connection  it  is  important  that  we 
think  in  terms  of  the  young  people  not 
only  today  on  college  campuses,  but  the 
tomorrows  of  these  young  people 
throughout  trade,  business,  commerce, 
the  professions,  and  community  leader- 
ship all  over  America. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand, 
and  I  speak  not  against  any  specific  in- 
dividual— I  do  not  want  to  say  what  a 
person  can  or  cannot  do.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  understand  people  opposed 
to  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program, 
who  might  be  very  much  Interested  in 
the  continued  subsidies  for  the  raising  of 
tobacco.  I  do  not  give  you  this  as  an 
"against"  argument,  but  only  to  say  that 
the  priorit'es  with  me.  now  and  in  the 
future,  will  be  to  work  for  the  programs 
of  education  to  continue  an  opportunity 
for  these  young  people  to  be  in  college. 
th«»  colleo'e  of  their  choice,  the  private 
college,  that,  of  necessity,  has  to  charge 
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a  higher  tuition  fee  than  the  State  pub- 
licly supported  institutions. 

is  this  just  an  expenaiiure  of  money? 
No.  Tnis  IS  an  investment  of  lunos, 
lunds  loaned  Ircwn  private  lenders  with 
the  interest  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  there  is  a  drastic  reduction  in  the 
guaranteed  loan  program,  where  will  it 
unpact?  Well,  it  impacts,  of  course,  on 
all  types  of  lamilies,  but  I  speak  now  of 
the  middle-income  families  and  their 
children  of  college  age. 

The  hardest  blow  delivered  will  be 
against  students  who  are  attending  the 
smaller,  private,  independent  colleges  in 
our  country  where  I  again  say  for  the 
third  or  fourth  time,  of  necessity,  there 
is  no  public  support,  no  State  support. 
The  tuitions  are  higher.  $2,000.  $3,000, 
and  $4,000  higher  in  many  cases. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  students,  if 
we  stop  the  "GSL"  program,  will  have 
to  rethink  their  plans  for  continuing  in 
college  in  September  of  this  year  when 
colleges  formally  open  again.  The  deci- 
sion may  be  to  say.  in  a  sense.  "Good- 
bye to  this  college  that  I  want  to  call  my 
alma  mater.  At  the  end  of  2  years  on 
this  campus  I  will  have  to  go  elsewhere. ' 
This  is  a  decision  the  Senate  must 
understand. 

A  reduction  in  the  GSL  program.  I 
repeat,  so  severe  as  to  turn  away  stu- 
dents from  the  private,  independent  col- 
leges of  America,  including  West  Vir- 
ginia and  every  other  State  represented 
by  the  membership,  could  affect  not  cnly 
the  students — and  listen  now  to  vvhat  I 
say — but  it  will  affect  possibly,  the  col- 
leges themselves. 

Colleges  throughout  this  country  in 
the  category  of  which  I  speak,  dependent 
upon  charitable  donations,  some  of  them 
without  large  church  constituencies,  I 
say  to  the  Senat,ors  who  are  on  the 
floor — and  I  wish  that  every  seat  was 
filled — those  colleges,  in  many  instances, 
I  say  to  the  able  Presiding  Officer,  will 
close  their  doors.  That  is  actually  the 
threat  that  is  raised  over  this  Senate 
and  over  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  we  consider  this  subject. 

Without  a  clear  and  an  immediate 
signal  from  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress that  we  will  not  only  not  abandon 
the  students  but  we  will  not  abandon 
these  colleges  for  whom  I  speak  today 
throughout  America — the  students,  yes, 
the  institutions,  too — then  private  edu- 
cation will  CO  down  the  drain.  Freedom 
of  choice,  which  is  very  precious  to  me, 
very  precious.  I  believe,  to  every  Member 
of  this  body,  will  actually  be  dead. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  pressures : 
Pressures  on  the  families  with  reduced 
discretionary  incomes.  How  much  do 
they  have  left  over?  The  problems  of 
summer  employment,  and  I  teU  you.  it  Is 
difficult  today — it  was  not  in  my  time.  I 
could  really  go  out  in  the  summertime 
anfl  And  a  io*'  ^^ut  I  krow  that  now.  the 
situation  is  different.  In  fact.  If  my  col- 
leagues will  forgive  me  for  saying  it,  I 
held  two  jobs  at  the  same  time :  One  in  a 
men's  furnishings  store  and  one  in  a 
grocery  store.  I  was  glad  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  work,  as  I  hope  co'lege  students 
are  glad  for  the  opportunity  to  work  now. 
But  there  aro  fo,v  iobs  available  for  col- 
lege age  youth  today. 


A  recent  study  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  provides  an  in-depth  profile  of  the 
teenage  worker.  The  jobless  rate  among 
teenagers  has  gone  from  a  low  of  7.e  per- 
cent in  1953  to  16  percent  in  1979— and  I 
believe  it  is  even  higher  now. 

The  Labor  Departments  study  also 
shows  that  the  amount  of  lormal  school- 
ing IS  suDstannauy  related  to  the  pros- 
pects of  being  employed. 

Those  youths  who  have  dropped  out  of 
high  school  have  a  jobless  rate  of  20.6 
percent.  Of  those  completing  high 
school,  but  have  not  gone  to  college,  the 
rate  ox  unemployment  is  9.4  percent.  But 
for  those  who  have  had  1  to  3  years  of 
college,  the  rate  is  7.2  percent,  and  those 
with  4  or  more  years  of  college  have  only 
a  4-percent  unemployment  rate. 

These  unemployment  statistics  clearly 
support  the  continuing  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  providing  funds  for 
tuition  assistance  for  college  age  youths 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  24. 

If  these  students  are  thrown  out  of 
college  for  lack  of  Federal  tuition  assist- 
ance, they  may  have  to  resort  to  welfare. 
Let  us  ask  ourselves  how  much  more  it 
will  cost  us  in  tax  dollars;  I  say  to  tlie 
knowledgeable  Senator,  from  Rhode  Is- 
land <Mr.  Pell)  .  to  provide  welfare  pay- 
ments for  these  youths,  compared  with 
the  really  modest  cast  of  helping  keep 
these  young  men  and  women  of  America 
in  the  colleges  and  imiversities  of  their 
own  choice  by  permitting  them  access  to 
guaranteed  student  loans. 

Commercial  lenders,  private  lenders — 
that  is  where  the  money  comes  from  for 
these  students  as  we  know.  So  it  is  essen- 
tial, and  I  capitalize  every  letter  of  the 
word,  essential,  to  this  private  educa- 
tional group  for  whom  I  speak,  not  in 
any  personal  or  provincial  way;  I  only 
say  that  it  is  a  highly  important  part  of 
the  diversity  of  educational  opportunity 
in  America.  Today,  if  we  were  to  vote  on 
this  subject,  there  are  54  Members  of  this 
body  who  have  attended  private,  inde- 
pendent colleges  rather  than  publicly 
supported  State  institutions. 

I  go  back  to  that  little  college,  Salem. 
In  Salem,  we  have  481  students.  Prob- 
ably 232  of  those  students  would  be  lost 
through  transfers  to  low-cost  schools.  If 
that  happens,  I  can  say  that  the  doors 
of  the  institution  will  be,  not  slowly 
closed  over  a  period  of  2  or  3  years,  but 
may  be  closed  abruptly — when  one-third 
of  the  enrollment  of  our  instituticm  is 
lost.  Out  of  a  total  of  8.452  students  that 
are  enrolled  in  private  institutions  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  there  is  a  po- 
tential loss  of  1,800  students  in  the  com- 
ing student  year,  a  total  loss  of  21.3  per- 
cent statewide. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  be  thinking  of  these  colleges — Den- 
nison  University  in  Ohio,  DePauw  Uni- 
versity in  Indiana,  Bowdoin  College, 
Haverford  College.  Dartmouth.  Swarth- 
more, Saint  John's  University.  Syracuse, 
Wingate,  Wake  Forest,  Earlham,  Wil- 
lamette. Stanford.  Tulane.  Southwest- 
em.  Middlebury,  Washington  and  Lee — 
all  over  this  country,  these  are  the  in- 
stitutions, to  name  only  a  few,  which  will 
be  ariected — and  these  are  some  of  the 
private,   independent  colleges  attended 

by  54  percent  of  my  colleagues  here  today 

from  both  parties. 


President  Reagan  stated  In  his  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1981,  message  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Independent  colleges  and  Umversities: 

(Private  liuitltutlons I  are  vital  to  the 

diversity  that  makes  higher  education  In  the 
United  States  a  model  for  excellence  for 
countries  throughout  the  world.  I  beUeve 
this  dl.eralty  must  endure.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  provide  our  people  with  the  Iree- 
dom  of  educational  choice,  a  freedom  un- 
known to  people  In  many  parts  of  the  globe: 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
time  that  has  been  given  to  me  to  speak, 
in  a  sense,  not  just  factually  and 
earnestly,  but  even  a  Uttle  emotiCMiaUy. 
because  I  know  this  segment  of  Ameri- 
can higher  education.  I  have  taught  in 
a  small  ccrtlege.  I  have  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  two  small 
colleges.  I  know  the  need,  the  fiber  of  the 
Republic  which  is  at  stake  in  connection 
with  the  educational  programs  of  this 
country  if.  ill  advisedly,  we  stop  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind  which  affects  not  only 
students  from  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  but  the  very  fabric  of  American 
society  in  the  years  ahead. 

(Mr.  WEICKER  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  and 
congratulate  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rawdolph)  on 
his  singularly  eloquent,  moving  speech, 
one  that  I  hope  will  have  its  message 
spread  far  and  wide.  Just  as  he  re- 
marked on  the  effect  of  the  gxiaranteed 
student  loan  program  in  West  Virginia.  I 
cannot  resist  pointing  out  what  the  im- 
pact of  these  proposals  would  be  in  my 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations. 

In  this  regard,  the  present  loan  pro- 
gram in  Rhode  Island  provides  about  $40 
million  a  year  in  guaranteed  student 
loans.  If  the  President's  cuts  are  agreed 
to.  it  would  mean  that,  of  the  20,000 
students  getting  loans,  one-half  would 
be  either  ineligible  for  loans  or  would 
get  smaller  loans. 

The  Middle  Income  Student  Assist- 
ance Act  would  also  be  eliminated,  doing 
incalculable  harm  to  our  students  and 
youngsters. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  already  touched 
the  basic  Pell  grants.  I  would  now  like 
to  touch,  for  a  moment,  on  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program,  which  is  an 
excellent  amendment,  one  that  I  hope 
will  prevail.  As  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  pointed  out,  this  is  an  excellent 
use  of  private  money.  It  is  not  publx 
money,  it  is  private  money.  It  is  a  guar- 
antee of  private  loans.  It  provides  par- 
ents with  the  money  needed  to  finance 
their  children's  educaticm. 

The  beauty  of  it  in  the  past  has  been 
that  everyone  is  eligible,  because  we  find 
that  when  we  start  making  income  lim- 
itations, the  paperwork  becomes  such 
that  we  do  not  save  as  much  as  we  would 
hope. 

The  program,  as  we  know,  is  presently 
9  percent  interest  loans  up  to  $2,500,  with 
the  Federal  Government  paying  the  in- 
school  interest.  The  amendment  that  we 
are  offering  would  simply  say  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  continue  to 
pay  that  in-school  interest,  because  how 
can  a  youngster  borrow  the  money  to  go 
to  college  and  then  be  expected  to  pay 
the  interest  back  while  he  is  still  in  col- 
lege? That  would  seem  to  me  a  little  bit 
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unreascHiable  and  would  result,  as  we 
all  know,  in  fewer  youngsters  going  to 
college. 

I  also  want  to  touch  on  the  title  I 
program,  which  has  been  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  some  of  our  young  people,  pro- 
vidmg  them  with  the  basics,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

It  has  given  these  basic  skills  to  chil- 
dren from  underprivileged,  poor  homes 
and  put  them  into  the  mainstream  of 
education.  There  scarcely  has  been  a 
study  of  an  education  program  that 
shows  one  that  has  produced  as  much 
good,  as  much  benefit,  as  title  I. 

Now,  when  we  talk  about  cutting  these 
programs,  I  think  we  really  are  hurting 
our  Nation  and  hurting  ourselves.  I  think 
I  have  long  felt  that  the  real  strength 
of  a  nation  is  the  sum  total  of  the  edu- 
cation and  the  character  of  our  people. 
If  she  has  that,  she  will  be  an  undigesti- 
ble  morsel  if  people  attempt  to  take  her 
over;  she  will  be  strong  in  projecting  her 
image  abroad.  But  if  she  does  not  have 
strong,  educated  people  of  good  char- 
acter, it  does  not  matter  how  many  bat- 
tleships, aircraft  carriers,  and  nuclear 
weapons  she  may  have,  the  country  will 
still  be  weak  and  unprotected.  It  is  as  if 
we  have  come  to  depend  on  a  Maginot 
Line  of  mihtary  hardware  to  protect  the 
softness  that  could  develop  within  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation on  the  Federal  level,  because  it 
involves  our  Nation  as  a  whole,  to  push 
ahead  in  education,  continuing  what  we 
have  done  in  the  past  and  expanding 
upon  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  as  one  who  has 
been  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  for 
12  years,  and  have  done  aU  that  I  can 
to  develop  these  programs.  I  believe  that 
the  Nation  is  the  better  for  this  develop- 
ment. For  all  these  reastms,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  these  amendments  will 
prevail.  I  hope  a  miracle  wUl  happen  and 
they  will  pass. 

Let  me  add  here  that  there  is  another 
amendment  to  come  later  during  the 
consideration  of  this  resolution  on  vo- 
cational education.  That  amendment  is 
equally  important,  and  it  will  be  pre- 
sented at  a  later  time  by  another 
Senator. 

rT**^'  ^^''^^"t-  seeing  the  Senator  from 
Utah  reminds  me  how  extremely  cour- 
teous and  fair  he  has  been  as  chairman 
of  the  full  committee.  I  am  delighted  to 
be  serving  under  him. 

I  also  point  out  that  these  amendments 
tnat  we  are  offering  are  actually  less  in 
dollars  than  the  amount  we  approved 
m  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources.  This  is  a  point  I 
thmk.  that  many  of  our  colleagues  are 
not  aware  of.  that  the  Budget  Committee 
cut  way  back  from  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee. At  this  time  I  want  to  thank  my 
coUeagues  on  the  fuU  committee  for  sup- 
porting the  levels  that  they  did  thij  year 
and  I  hope  we  can  adopt  these  amend- 
ments and  move  back  toward  those 
levels. 

Rh*^  HATCH.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island. 

I  take  it  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  care  to  speak 
at  this  time. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  very  gener- 
ous of  the  chairman. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  here, 
and  I  should  like  to  address  a  question 
to  him,  as  would  some  other  colleagues. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS) .  The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  As  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  knows,  he  is  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  han- 
dles this  legislation,  we  now  have  an 
entitlement  program  which  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  turn  into  a  cate- 
gorical aid  program  by  specifying  certain 
new  conditions  to  be  met. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  most  deeply 
affect  educators,  student  loan  ofiBcers, 
and  college  administrators  I  have  talked 
with,  and  one  concern  they  and  I  find 
most  oppressive,  is  the  idea  that  students 
in  college  will  be  required  to  pay  interest 
on  their  loans  while  in  college.  It  is  be- 
cause of  my  fear  that  this  could  occur 
that  I  offer  this  amendment.  This  pro- 
gram was  enacted  when  our  side  of  the 
aisle  was  in  the  majority,  and  now  we 
would  like  to  hear  the  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  on  this  matter,  be- 
cause we  understand  that  this  can  be 
avoided. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia would  like  to  hear  this,  as  would 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  will  be  glad  to  offer 
my  observations  on  this  matter. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  that  an  amendment  of  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  at  this 
time  would  not  be  necessary  in  order  to 
continue  the  interest  subsidy  for  in- 
school  students. 

I  respectfully  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  in  this  particular  program, 
existing  law  could  provide  for  up  to  $3.4 
billion,  but  the  administration  proposed 
that  this  particular  program  be  reduced 
to  $1.7  billion,  according  to  my  under- 
standing. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
then  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  ask  here  for  $2,924 
billion  for  this  program.  The  Budget 
Committee  provided  $2,873  billion,  which 
is  approximately  $1,173  billion  more  than 
the  administration  had  proposed,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  I  have. 

On  that  basis,  I  believe — In  fact,  I  feel 
as  certain  as  one  can — that  with  certain 
modifications  in  the  program,  probably 
relating  to  an  income  cap  or  ceiling,  the 
in-school  interest  rate  subsidy  for  stu- 
dents in  school  can  be  continued  with 
the  figures  we  have. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
exceptionally  reassuring  to  note  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  of  this  view. 
Perhaps  my  colleagues  might  wish  to 
make  some  comment  on  this  point. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  welcwning 
that  assurance.  I  realize  that  it  is  the 
best  understanding  of  it,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  say  to  my  distin- 


guished partner  in  the  Education  Sub- 
committee, Senator  Pell,  that  we  share 
a  community  of  interest  here,  as  I  do 
with  my  distinguished  friend  from  West 
Virginia,  Senator  Randolph,  because  we 
all  have  the  interests  of  small  private 
schools  very  much  at  heart.  There  are  a 
number  of  such  schools  in  Vermont 
which  are  vitally  Interested  in  this  par- 
ticular program,  as  there  are  in  West 
Virginia  and  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  such  time  as  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  may  require. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  being  given  the  op- 
portunity to  join  in  this  discussion,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  record  made  here 
will  be  helpful  to  us  in  future  days  and 
weeks  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  not  only  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  but  also  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works.  As  Senator  Moynihan 
expresses  it,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  expansive.  We  know  that  when  his  de- 
cision is  made,  it  is  made  upon  a  very 
careful  evaluation  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter. I  am  assured  by  what  he  says. 

I  ask  if  he  might  state  it  in  another 
way.  It  is  his  intention  to  see  that  the  in- 
school  interest  subsidy  in  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  is  retained.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  yield,  I  reply  to  him  that 
that  is  exactly  the  intention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  very  apprecia- 
tive. 

Can  the  Senator  say  to  us  that  he  feels 
strongly  that  we  need  to  have  the  re- 
tention of  the  in-school  interest  subsidy? 
That  is,  a  subsidy  of  9  percent,  with  a 
total  outlay  of  only  $2.8  billion  in  the 
guaranteed  loan  program,  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

With  funding  at  $2.8  billion,  will  there 
be  every  opportunity  for  the  students  of 
the  so-called  private  institution  of  learn- 
ing, where  the  tuitions  are  higher,  to  be 
served  by  the  program. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  believe  the  private 
institutions  and  their  students  would 
have  an  adequate  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program,  under  the  figures 
we  have  available. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  that 
further  assurance. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  address  this  ques- 
tion  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
RuDMAN ) .  The  Chair  advises  that  all 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  has  1  hour. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  be  kind  enough  to  yield  a 
few  moments? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Will  any  of  the  reforms  proposed  to 
change  the  eligibility  under  the  guaran- 
teed program  be  imposed  as  of  July  1  of 
this  year? 
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Mr.  STAFFORD.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  repeat  that? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Will  any  of  the  re- 
forms that  have  been  proposed  to 
change  eligibility  under  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  be  imposed  as  of  July  1  of 
this  year?  ,^     ,.  .. 

Mr  STAFFORD.  I  say  to  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  that  this  is  a  question 
which  will  have  to  be  decided  first  in  the 
Education  Subcommittee,  on  which  we 
serve  and  then  in  the  full  committee,  on 
which  all  of  us  on  the  floor  also  serve. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  certainly  is  un- 
derstood, because  we  will  work  together. 
Is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  That  is  so. 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  In  this  guaranteed 
loan  program,  under  the  current  services, 
there  would  be  a  cost  of  $34  billion,  and 
as  I  understand  it,  the  reconciliation 
agreement  would  permit  $2.8  billion.  I 
think  that  is  correct. 

I  now  ask  this  question:  Can  we  achieve 
these  savings  without  denying  access  to 
these  needy  students  who  seek  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  both  private  and 
public  colleges? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  they 
would  not  be  denied  an  opportunity  to 
attend  private  schools. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  very  much.  I  am  very 
appreciative  of  what  he  is  saying. 

I  hope  this  will  not  be  misunderstood. 
I  believe  that  Senator  Stafford  and  I 
agree  on  many,  many  subjects.  However. 
I  look  back  for  just  a  moment  and  recall 
that  in  1924,  Calvin  Coolidge,  of  Vermont, 
was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. He  became  President,  and  had  he 
defeated  someone  else,  perhaps  I  would 
not  say  this. 

Calvin  Coolidge  defeated  a  very  won- 
derful West  Virginian  by  the  name  of 
John  W.  Davis.  1  am  not  holding  that 
against  the  Senator  from  Vermont  or 
against  Calvin  Coohdge  or  anyone  else. 
I  am  just  saying  that  John  W.  Davis 
would  have  made  a  truly  great  President 
of  the  United  States.  His  campaign  slo- 
gan was  timely  then  and  would  be 
timely  now — it  was : 

It  Is  tlie  supreme  need  of  the  hour  to 
bring  back  to  tlie  people  confidence  In  tlielr 
government. — John  W  Davis.  Presidential 
Candidate — against    Calvin    Coolidge — 1924. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  that  Calvin  Coohdge,  it 
is  true,  was  born  in  Vermont  and  spent 
his  early  years  there.  The  character- 
istics that  allowed  him  later  to  defeat 
the  Presidential  candidate  from  West 
Virginia,  however,  were  developed  in 
Massachusetts. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  am 
I  correct  in  thinking  that  I  can  yield 
myself  some  of  the  time  remaining  on 
the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  On  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  con- 
clude these  remarks  by  saying  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  that  In  light  of  the 


Senator's  agreement — as  best  he  can  un- 
dertake to  make  an  agreement  on  behalf 
of  the  committee — that  the  committee 
will  not  pursue  the  administration  pro- 
posal to  impose  interest  on  student  loans 
while  the  students  are  in  coUege,  I  will 
withdraw  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
amendment. 

Will  the  Chair  remind  me  what  num- 
ber that  amendment  is  so  I  can  put  it 
formally? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  un 
printed  amendment  No.  32,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  does  have  that  right. 
The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
So.  Mr.  President,  there  remain  only 
the  two  amendments.  The  case  on  their 
behalf  has  been  made,  but  let  me  briefly 
restate  it.  This  is  not  the  time  to  begin 
dismantUng  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  American  Government  in  the 
1960's  and  the  1970's. 

First,  in  1965,  we  made  a  commitment 
to  the  poor  children  of  this  Nation  in 
the  title  I  of  the  ElemenUry  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act — a  general  commit- 
ment to  the  support  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  This  has  not  been  a 
great,  huge  program  albeit  it  has  been  a 
remarkably  successful  one.  Be  it  also  re- 
membered the  United  States  now  pro- 
vides a  much  lower  percentage  aid  to 
education  than  does  any  industrial 
democracy  I  know  of. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  our  intent,  we 
made  a  policy  decision  in  1965.  The  dec- 
laration said : 

In  recognition  of  the  special  educational 
needs  of  children  of  low-income  families  and 
the  impact  that  concentrations  of  low-in- 
come famUles  have  on  the  ability  of  local 
education  agencies  to  support  adequate  ed- 
ucational programs,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  provide  financial  assistance  |as  set  forch 
In  this  title!  to  loca'  educational  agencies 
serving  areas  with  concentrations  of  children 
from  low-income  families  to  expand  and  Im- 
prove their  educational  programs  by  various 
means,  |  including  pre-school  programs  | 
which  contribute  particularly  to  meeting  the 
special  educational  needs  of  educatlomiUy 
deprived  children. 

This  is  a  commitment  we  made  in  1965. 
and  I  would  be  loath  to  see  us  begin  to 
withdraw  from  it  by  accepting  the  ac- 
tions taken  at  the  behest  of  the  admin- 
istration ana  the  Budget  Committee. 

Our  commitment  should  remain  in- 
tact. After  all.  the  education  of  2  million 
poor  persons  is  at  stake  here;  2  million 
poor  children. 

In  the  mid-1970's.  we  made  an  historic 
commitment  that  everyone  in  this  Na- 
tion able  and  interested  in  pursuing  a 
higher  education  could  do  so  when  we  in- 
stituted the  Pell  grant  program.  The 
Federal  Government  would  see  that  this 
be  done,  and  I  note  especially  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  been  in- 
defatigable, fearless,  and  extraordinarily 
successful  in  bringing  such  a  regime  into 
place. 

The  Pell  grant  system  is  one  of  the  true 
achievements  of  the  1970's.  That  man  is 
on  this  floor  today.  Generations  of  Amer- 
icans will  have  their  start  up  the  ladder 
because  of  that  man.  We  ask  not  for  a 
full  restoration  of  every  single  penny, 
not  for  a  huge  increase,  we  ask  only  that 


600,000  students  who  would  not  receive 
Pell  grants  next  year,  if  the  present  budg- 
et Eoes  forward,  not  be  denied  this  most 
basic  opportunity.  It  is  not  much  to  ask. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
agree. 

The  three  amendments  I  am  offering 
would  restore  approximately  $735  mil- 
lion of  the  cuts  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  in  Federal  edu- 
cation assistance  programs  in  fiscal 
1982 — with  corresponding  restorations  in 
fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year  1982. 

Although  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  would  be  permitted  to 
use  these  resources  as  it  sees  flt  in  com- 
plying with  the  "reconciliation"  instruc- 
tion, my  hope  and  my  intention  is  to 
permit  the  following: 

To  fund  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  our  principal 
program  of  Federal  help  with  the  educa- 
tion of  disadvantaged  children,  at  $3.4 
bUlion  in  1982,  and  to  avoid  rescinding 
funds  already  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1981.  The  program  Is  currently  funded 
at  a  level  of  $3.5  billion,  and  serves  6 
million  boys  and  girls.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  a  drastic  slash 
to  $2.9  billion,  enough  to  serve  only  4.2 
million  children,  and  an  extremely  dis- 
ruptive rescission  of  funds  already 
committed  for  the  school  year  that  be- 
gins in  September.  My  amendment 
would  still  result  in  savings  of  $100  mil- 
lion, but  would  permit  5.5  miUion  chil- 
dren to  receive  these  urgently  needed 
educational  services. 

To  fund  the  Pell  grant  program  at 
$2.6  biUion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  This  pro- 
gram, formerly  known  as  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants,  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  national  policy  of  making 
a  college  education  financially  accessible 
to  every  person  with  the  abiUty  and  the 
inclination  to  obtain  one.  It  aids  needy 
students  and  none  others,  with  individual 
grants  that  now  average  $1,100.  At  the 
present  time  2.7  million  college  students, 
approximately  one  out  of  every  four,  are 
paying  for  their  educations  with  assist- 
ance from  this  program.  The  Budget 
Committee  has  recommended  just  $2.5 
billion  to  pay  for  it.  My  amendment 
would  add  $100  million,  permitting  2.5 
million  students  to  be  assisted  with  av- 
erage grants  of  $1 ,034. 

To  fund  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  at  $3.5  billion,  rather  than  the 
$3.3  billion  recommended  by  the  Budget 
Cwnmittee.  This  is  still  a  substantial 
savings,  as  the  program  this  year  Is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $3.7  billion — and  a  sizable 
supplemental  appropriation  may  be  re- 
quired. But  it  would  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue  to  spare  needy  student 
borrowers  from  having  to  pay  Interest 
on  their  loans  whQe  they  are  in  school. 
Now  let  us  consider  the  policy  context. 
The  administration's  recommendations, 
ratified  by  the  Budget  Committee,  are 
equivalent  to: 

Wrecking  havoc  with  the  budget  and 
the  plsms  of  thousands  of  colleges  and 
school  districts,  and  millions  of  students, 
for  the  year  that  begins  in  September. 

Turning  our  back  on  the  educational 
needs  of  the  poor,  the  needy  and  the  dis- 
advantaged, at  the  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  postsecondary  levels. 
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Repealing  the  Middle  Income  Student 
Assistance  Act  that  was  signed  into  law 
just  28  months  ago.  and  abjuring  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  assisting  millions 
of  middle-income  families  with  the  costs 
of  college  education. 

Turning  a  blind  eye  to  the  fate  of  hun- 
dreds of  private  colleges  and  universities 
whose  tuition  levels  are  so  high  as  to  re- 
quire substantial  loan  and  grant  aid  for 
their  students  if  they  are  to  survive  as 
anything  but  educational  enclaves  for 
the  well-to-do. 

Let  me  be  clear  that  the  numbers  we 
are  proposing  will  result  in  sizable  cuts 
below  current  spending  levels,  and  will 
require  major  changes  in  the  structure 
of  these  programs,  particularly  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program.  I  for  one 
would  agree  that  some  limits  must  be 
placed  on  the  explosive  growth  of  that 
program,  which  is  the  one  real  entitle- 
ment" program  nin  by  the  Education 
Department.  I  know  no  one  who  does  not 
concur  with  that  view.  But  to  require 
needy  college  students,  who  are  already 
expected  to  work  for  part  of  their  tui- 
tion, to  pay  interest  while  they  are  in 
school  on  the  money  they  have  borrowed 
to  pay  the  balance  of  their  tuition  seems 
to  me  unreasonable,  unrealistic,  and 
unjust. 

Whether  to  rhange  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  is  a  more  difiQcult  issue. 
The  President  has  proposed  converting 
its  various  titles,  and  dozens  of  other 
programs,  into  "block  grants"  beginning 
in  fiscal  1982. 

I  have  myself  proposed  a  new  program 
of  general  assistance  to  public  schools, 
with  the  Federal  funds  used  to  "match" 
State  and  local  resources. 

I  would  hope  and  expect  that  the  au- 
thorizing committees  of  the  Congress 
will  pay  the  closest  attention  to  these 
and  other  proposals.  But  it  is  wrong  to 
take  away  the  resources  needed  even  to 
maintain  existing  services,  must  less  to 
improve  the  means  by  which  they  are 
provided.  The  enormous  cut  In  title  I 
that  has  been  proposed  will  virtually 
foreordain  stalemate,  mistrust,  and  acri- 
mony at  such  time  as  program  and  policy 
changes  are  considered.  And  in  the  short 
nm  wiU  deny  important  educational 
services  to  millions  of  low  income  school- 
children. 

This  society's  commitment  to  educa- 
tion Is  too  strong  to  allow  us  willingly  to 
jeopardize  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
our  educational  offerings  in  the  name  of 
saving  money.  The  education  provided  by 
our  schools  and  coUeges  is  the  most  im- 
portant investment  we  make  in  the  fu- 
ture of  this  society.  We  dare  not  sacrifice 
It  on  the  altar  of  parsimony. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  as  cospon- 
sors  to  the  two  measures  that  wiU  now 
t^  voted  on.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennidy,  Mr 
RrecLE,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  In  concluding  Mr 
President,  may  I  point  out  that  Mr 
Chilis  will  later  offer  an  amendment  to 
add  «100  million  to  vocational  education 
so  that  the  anticipated  3  million  drop 
m  students  to  be  covered  bv  that  pro- 
gram is  somewhat  moderated. 


Finally,  may  I  call  attention  for  the 
record  to  a  concern  of  Senator  Ford  of 
Kentucky  who  has  learned  that  a  num- 
ber of  iMinks  that  make  student  loans 
have  been  in  the  practice  of  paying  out 
only  a  portion  of  the  loan  in  the  autumn, 
retaining  the  remainder  until  January 
or  midwinter,  and  thereby  having  the 
advantage  of  the  interest  from  that  loan, 
the  benefit  of  which  should  properly  ac- 
crue to  the  student  on  whose  behalf  and 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  made. 

I  hope  the  committee,  in  its  review 
of  these  programs  this  year,  will  include 
this  among  its  concerns.  This  seems  to 
me  reasonable  and  appropriate. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  and  with 
the  hope  that  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  share  our  view  in  this  mat- 
ter, at  least  sufficiently  to  add  these 
sums,  not  overwhelming,  but  overwhelm- 
ing in  importance.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
his  courtesy  and,  of  course,  particularly 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  has  been  forbearing  in  thoughtful- 
ness  in  allowing  us  to  speak  on  his  time 
when  necessary  and  who  has  listened 
with  great  attention  throughout  the  de- 
bate. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utaii. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  enjoyed  the  ar- 
guments that  have  been  made  on  these 
three  amendments,  one  of  which  is  now 
withdrawn.  So  I  will  not  comment  on  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  except 
to  say  that  I  agree  that  we  can  survive 
under  the  present  budget  figures  on  the 
gtiaranteed  student  loan  program  and  I 
think  do  quite  well. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  Senate  that 
during  the  budget  markup  by  the  Budget 
Committee  as  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  I 
made  the  argument  to  increase  the 
budget  regarding  the  programs  for  our 
committee  by  $998  million,  $2  million 
less  than  $1  billion,  above  the  Reagan 
figures,  in  three  categories: 

One  was  $353  million  added  back  into 
the  handicapped  program.  I  personally 
feel  that  the  handicapped  in  this  coun- 
try need  the  help  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  we  would  have  been  very 
Ill-advised  to  have  cut  back  on  that  par- 
ticular program. 

I  also  recommended  that  we  Increase 
moneys  for  block  grant  purposes  with  re- 
gard to  the  Federal  educational  pro- 
grams by  $345  milllOTi,  because  it  is  our 
contention  that  the  block  grants  would 
not  be  Implemented  in  time  to  prevent 
taking  away  funds  from  the  programs  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

We  feel  we  are  right  on  that,  even 
though  that  has  caused  some  discontent 
among  some  of  our  friends  In  the  White 
House. 

I  might  also  add  that  we  added  an- 
other $300  million  back  in  for  youth  em- 
ployment mainly  to  keep  the  youth  em- 
ployment program  alive  and  we  Intend 
to  reauthorize  that  program  and  then  do 
a  very  good  job  of  oversight  and  review 
of  the  CETA  program  during  this  next 
year  or  two  to  determine  just  how  far 


we  should  go  in  the  various  CETA  pro- 
posals that  are  before  our  committee. 

I  believe  adding  a  billion  dollars  above 
what  President  Reagan  has  requested 
was  more  than  a  reasonable  step  to  try 
and  do  what  is  right  with  regard  to  these 
programs. 

I  might  add  it  was  not  easy  for  me  to 
make  those  arguments  in  front  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  It  was  very  difficult 
for  me  l>ecause  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  President  Reagan  and  his  programs. 
But  I  determined  to  do  that  and  have  felt 
good  about  doing  it  even  though  there 
has  been,  as  I  said,  some  irritation  as  a 
result  of  adding  those  particular  funds 
in  and  I  might  add  some  severe  criti- 
cisms, too. 

To  add  any  more  pursuant  to  these 
proposfils  by  my  illustrious  colleague 
from  New  York  and  others  I  think  would 
be  unjustified  under  the  circumstances. 
Let  me  start  with  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram, the  Pell  grant  or  the  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  program,  which 
has  been  renamed  Pell  in  honor  of  our 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, has  grown  substantially. 

Federal  costs  have  increased  by  95  per- 
cent from  fiscal  year  1977  to  fiscal  year 
1981.  That  is  in  estimated  dollar  levels, 
from  $1.9  billion  to  $3.7  billion  in  these 
4  years. 

Much  of  the  growth  In  the  Pell  grant 
program  results  from  liberalization  of 
eligibility  requirements  that  have  ex- 
tended benefits  to  middle-Income  fam- 
ilies. 

Nearly  10  percent  of  the  grant  money 
goes  to  families  with  Incomes  over 
$25,000. 

The  number  of  qualified  applicants 
with  adjusted  family  incomes  of  $20,000 
or  more  grew  from  33.000  In  1978-79  to 
431.000  in   1979-80. 

The  President's  proposal  redirects  the 
program  to  the  most  financially  needy 
students  and  reaffirms  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  family  and  the  stu- 
dent in  paying  for  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. 

The  President's  policy  does  not  "gut" 
the  program.  Under  his  plan  2.3  million 
students  will  receive  grants  averaging 
$1,000,  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Students  who  are  not  receiving  grants 
and  are  financially  needy  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  five  other  Federal  student 
financial  assistance  programs. 

The  President's  proposal:  Adjusts  the 
award  formula  to  reduce  program  costs: 
eliminates  liberalized  cost  of  education 
definitions:  increases  family  contribu- 
tion: requires  students  to  provide  $750 
in  self-help;  limits  the  size  of  maximum 
grant. 

I  do  not  think  those  are  unreasonable 
requests. 

How  can  we  justify  holding  to  a 
$1,750-1.800  maximum  Pell  grant  policy 
now  for  several  year.<!  in  light  of  the 
inflation  in  college  costs?  There  are 
inflation  adjustments  for  many  other 
education  programs,  why  not  for  Pell 
grants? 

I  hardly  need  to  reiterate  that  this 
budget  was  developed  under  severe  re- 
source constraints  and  hard  choices  had 
to  be  made.  The  choice  to  limit  Pell 
grants  was  made  In  the  full  knowledge 
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that  rising  education  costs  are  ever  more 
burdensome  for  students  and  their  fami- 
lies. In  spite  of  this,  the  picture  is  not 
entirely  bleak  and  several  mitigating 
factors  helped  shape  the  decision  of 
the  Reagan  administration. 

At  the  same  time  college  costs  are 
rising  so  are  the  earnings  capacities  of 
students.  We  estimate  that  by  academic 
year  1982-83  a  student  working  15  hours 
per  week  at  the  minimum  wage  and 
saving  $800  from  summer  earnings  would 
have  about  $2,600  per  year  to  help  defray 
college  costs.  This  is  substantially  in 
excess  of  what  we  estimate  the  average 
student  financial  burden  will  be  at  typi- 
cal 4-year  public  institutions.  The  stu- 
dent financial  burden — cost  minus  the 
sum  of  grant  aid  and  expected  family 
contribution — will  be  for  most  students 
at  such  schools  less  than  $2,000.  In  other 
words,  most  students  will  be  able  to 
attend  these  Institutions  without  bor- 
rowing at  all  if  they  so  choose.  Student 
financial  burdens  at  higher  cost  institu- 
tions will  typically  exceed  their  earnings 
capacities,  but  in  most  cases  would  re- 
quire only  modest  amounts  of  borrowing. 
In  analyses  of  family  resources,  we 
often  forget  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
taining a  youngster  in  his/her  late  teens 
at  home.  June  1980  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  of  maintaining  a  17- 
year-old  at  home  under  "economy," 
"low."  and  "moderate"  budget  assump- 
tions are  respectively  $2,411,  $3,347,  and 
$4,691.  These  estimates  suggest  that 
fairly  substantial  resources  might  be 
made  available  to  finance  college  when 
a  youngster  leaves  home. 

The  Department's  budget  recognizes 
that  average  student  financial  burdens 
mask  a  great  deal  of  variation  among 
students  and  that  many  students  will 
face  financial  sacrifices  well  in  excess  of 
the  average.  Because  of  this,  the  budget 
includes  an  additional  $30  million  in  the 
supplemental  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram in  1982.  These  additional  funds  will 
be  especially  helpful  in  aiding  those  stu- 
dents with  unusually  high  financial  bur- 
dens, particularly  those  attending  high 
cost  Institutions. 

I  think  it  Is  Important  to  point  out  that 
in  the  last  several  years  these  programs, 
the  Pell  grant  programs,  formerly  called 
BEOG,  have  been  continually  liberalized: 
Federal  benefits  have  become  excessive. 
Although  the  Pell  grant  program,  the 
successor  to  the  basic  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  iBEOG)  program,  is  de- 
signed primarily  to  assist  low-income 
students,  grants  are  on  occassion  pro- 
vided to  students  from  families  with  In- 
come in  excess  of  $30,000  per  year.  The 
GSL  program  now  provides  loans  of  up 
to  $2,500  annually  for  students  and  up 
to  $3,000  annually  to  their  parents  re- 
gardless of  income.  Substantial  Federal 
benefits  are  being  paid  out  to  those  who 
do  not  need  them  to  meet  educational 
expenses. 

Frankly.  I  think  it  is  time  we  recognize 
we  are  a  trillion  dollars  in  debt.  The  in- 
terest alone  on  that  debt  is  estimated  to 
be  about  $90  billion  in  the  next  fiscal 
vear.  and  that  is  more  than  the  total 
Federal  budget  was  only  22  years  ago. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  not  cut- 
ting essential  services:  they  are  cutting 


the  increases  in  the  budget  that  are  nin- 
ning  out  of  control,  my  colleagues,  al- 
though well  intentioned  and,  I  think, 
sincere  and  dedicated  to  their  amend- 
ment, are  wrong,  and  I  believe  we  have 
to  draw  the  line  on  some  of  these  loans, 
and  we  have  to  draw  the  line  on  some  of 
these  programs.  I  think  It  Is  Important  to 
do  it  at  this  time,  and  I  think  It  Is  very 
important  that  we  do  it  In  this  particular 
case  because  I  l)elleve  we  are,  frankly, 
providing  enough  beneQts  for  students  to 
be  able  to  take  care  of  their  needs,  cer- 
tainly. If  they  are  willing  to  work.  Almost 
all  of  us  had  to  do  when  we  went  to  col- 
lege and  paid  our  own  ways  and.  I  might 
add,  I  began  at  65  cents  an  hour  as  a 
janitor  at  Brigham  Young  University  in 
order  to  pay  my  way  through  school,  and 
I  worked  every  holiday  and  summer  and 
every  second  I  had  to  be  able  to  make  it 
through  college. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  second  as- 
pect of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York's  amendment,  with  regard  to 
the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
add-backs,  this  reduces  the  cut  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  budget,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  12.5  percent  from  current  level.  But 
12.5  percent  is  merely  what  President 
Reagan  expected  to  achieve  In  adminis- 
trative savings  alone. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  would  do 
nothing  to  control  the  Increase  in  growth 
of  the  45  programs  themselves  which  are 
to  be  consolidated  into  a  block  grant. 
This  amendment  would  do  nothing  to 
help  control  the  Inflationary  Impact  of 
present  Government  spending  levels. 

The  present  categorical  structure 
wastes  resources  through  onerous  Fed- 
eral requirements. 

The  current  programs  have  108  pages 
of  regulaticHis  and  require  over  137,000 
work  hours  each  year  at  the  State  and 
local  level  simply  to  produce  required  re- 
ports. 

The  administration  estimates  that  ad- 
ministrative requirements  consume  as 
much  as  13  percent  of  current  Federal 
dollars  awarded  to  States  and  localities. 
The  proposed  grant  consolidation  will 
eliminate  these  categorical  requirements 
and  waste.  Consequently,  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs  can 
sustain  a  larger  budget  reduction  than 
that  proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator in  this  amendment. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has  al- 
ready restored  funds  as  I  have  explained, 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education 
above  the  President's  mark.  I  was  the 
person  who  made  that  motion,  who 
moved  that  particular  amendment. 

I  think  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the 
25-percent  cut  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  these  programs  will  mean 
that  they  may  be  targeted  next  year  for 
even  deeper  cuts.  Every  additional  dollar 
spent  this  year  will  necessitate  addi- 
tional deficit  spending  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

A  cut  of  only  12  "i  percent  is  to  force 
the  Government  to  spend  the  money  that 
it  resdly,  frankly,  does  not  have. 

I  might  add,  other  programs  serving 

even    needier    populations    have   borne 

cuts,  and  education  Is  going  to  have  to 

bear  its  fair  share. 

I  sympathize  with  my  distinguished 


colleague  from  New  York  because  I  am 
concerned  about  the  education  program 
in  this  country  as  well.  But  the  final  re- 
sponsibility for  education  does  rest  with 
the  States,  and  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  be  the  only  source  of  new  revenue 
for  this  area. 

Under  the  Moynihan/Pell  amendment 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  will  not  sustain  their  fair 
share  of  budgetary  reductions. 

The  Moymhan  Pell  proposal  would 
reduce  funds  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  by  only  8  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1981,  and  3  percent  In  fiscal  year 

1982  from  funding  levels  provided  under 
the  fiscal  year  1981  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Moynihan/Pell  amendment  would 
actually  Increase  funds  by  2  percent  in 

1983  over  the  current  1981  funding  levels. 
So,  again,  the  argument  that  we  are  not 
drastically  cutting  back,  we  are  just 
cutting  the  increases  in  the  budget  or  at 
least  mainly  the  increases  in  the  budget 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  technical  correction  to  the  desk  regard- 
ing line  18  of  UP  amendment  No.  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
LuGAH).  Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  follows: 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  "tl4.6«7.000.000" 
In  line  14.  strike  out  through  "M7.894.000.- 
000"  In  line  30,  and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following,  "$14,167,000,000.  and  outlaws  by 
$2,303,000,000.  in  fiscal  year  1981:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $52,226,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  t36 .5 10.000.000,  In  fiscal  year  1982: 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $58,528,- 
000.000.  and  outlays  by  $47,094,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  24.  strike  out  "$13300.- 
000.000"  through  "$1,800,000,000"  on  line  1 
page  3  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing.  "$12,800,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,450,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1081: 
by  $2350.000.000  In  outlays  for  fLscal  year 
1982:  and  $1,700,000,000". 

On  page  10.  beginning  with  "82388.000.000" 
In  line  5.  strUe  out  through  "$10,913,000.- 
000"  In  line  9  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following.  $1,888,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $304,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1981:  $9,703,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$7,493,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982: 
and  $11,663,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$10313.000.000". 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  In  order 
with  one  show  of  hand  to  request  the 
yeas  and  navs  on  the  two  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
request  the  veas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufflclent 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  that  I  be  made  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Senator's  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

FtntDINC    FOB    PCIX   CmANTB 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  recommendations  to 
tighten  eligibility  under  the  Pell  grant 
program  would  Increase  the  financial 
burden  of  needy  families  by  increasing 
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the  family  contribution  at  all  Income 
levels. 

Requiring  a  $750  self-help  student 
contribution  except  where  extreme  fi- 
nancial need  is  demonstrated  '  would  add 
additional  burden  to  poorer  families  who 
usually  use  their  student's  contribution 
for  the  family  contribution  level. 

Development  of  human  potential 
through  Federal  investment  in  higher 
education  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
a  nation  trying  to  achieve  greatness.  The 
Federal  Government  should  carry  some 
of  the  load  for  educating  future  genera- 
tions as  a  public  good. 

The  administration's  program  would 
place  a  hardship  on  thousands  of  fami- 
lies. Higher  education  costs,  including 
tuition,  books,  room,  board,  transporta- 
tion, and  living  expenses  average  $3,500 
per  academic  year  at  public  universities 
and  $7,500  at  private  universities. 

Reasonable  controls  on  student  finan- 
cial assistance  are  necessary.  However, 
the  balance  must  be  struck  between  in- 
suring development  of  human  resources 
and  progressing  rapidly  toward  economic 
recovery.  The  urgent  responsibility 
which  we  face  of  improving  the  quality 
of  life  by  gaining  control  over  our  econ- 
omy must  not  cause  us  to  overlook 
equally  Important  responsibilities — espe- 
cially the  preparation  of  youth  for  the 
highest  productive  citizenship. 

For  these  compelling  reasons,  Mr. 
President.  I  strongly  support  this 
amendment  to  restore  funding  for  the 
Pell  grants  program. 

GtTABANTUD     8TT7DENT     LOANS 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleague.  Senator  Moynihah,  in  this 
amendment  to  restore  funding  for  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program. 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  i>rogram 
makes  the  difference  for  many  students 
today  in  whether  and  where  they  can 
pursue  their  educatlMi.  Currently,  the 
GSL  program  provides  guarantees  for 
loans  of  up  to  $2,500  annually  for  stu- 
dents; up  to  $5,000  annually  for  grad- 
uate students;  and  up  to  $3,000  annually 
for  parents.  The  student  loans  are  inter- 
est free  while  the  student  is  In  school 
and  begin  accumulating  interest  of  only 
9  percent  once  the  student  finishes 
school.  The  parents  are  charged  9  per- 
cent interest  from  the  start.  Neither  the 
parent  or  student  loan  program  is  Income 
tested. 

The  Recigan  administration  has  pro- 
posed the  following  changes,  which  were 
also  included  in  the  January  budget: 

Limit  the  loan  amount  to  "remaining 
need." 

Impose  the  9-percent  Interest  rate  for  the 
■tudent  loans  during  the  years  the  student 
Is  In  school. 

Impose  a  market  level  Interest  rate  for 
the  parent  loans. 

WhUe  Ughtening  in  the  GSL  program 
Is  appropriate,  I  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration has  been  overzealous,  with 
some  harmful  effects. 

By  limiting  the  GSL  loan  amount  to 
remaining  need,  as  determined  in  a  na- 
tional needs  analysis  formula,  and  by  in- 
creasing interest  paid  on  parent  loans 
to  market  rates,  the  administration  has 
effectively  targeted  the  GSL  program  on 
the  "truly  needy."  President  Carter  pro- 


posed the  same  changes  tmd  I  support 
them  as  well. 

But  the  imposition  of  the  9-percent 
rate  while  these  truly  needy  students  are 
in  school,  while  they  have  little  possibil- 
ity of  earnings  to  offset  the  accumulating 
interest,  is  an  unwise  policy.  The  effect 
of  eliminating  the  in-school  interest  sub- 
sidy will  be  to  increase  by  approximately 
one-third  the  cost  on  an  undergraduate 
education  as  measured  by  student 
indebtedness. 

For  those  students  attending  high-cost 
institutions,  which  means  most  nonpub- 
lic colleges  and  universities,  the  result- 
ing debt  from  both  capital  and  accumu- 
lated interest  may  prove  to  be  too  great, 
leading  to  withdrawal  from  the  private 
Institution  in  favor  of  the  much  less  ex- 
pensive public  alternative.  Fine  educa- 
tions can  be  had  in  the  public  sector  as 
well,  but  the  overall  effect  on  our  system 
of  higher  education  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  unhealthy:  the  segregation  of  the 
wealthy  students,  who  can  pay  their  own 
way,  and  the  very  low  income  students, 
who  can  draw  on  grants  and  scholarships 
for  100-percent  financing,  into  private 
institutions,  while  the  middle-class  stu- 
dent dominates  public  Institutions. 

The  loss  of  the  in-school  interest  sub- 
sidy would  have  particularly  serious  con- 
sequences for  graduate  students.  First. 
the  loss  of  the  subsidy  would  increase  the 
indebtedness  of  graduate  students  a  sim- 
ilar 30  percent  or  more.  Many  of  these 
students  already  carry  large  loans  from 
their  undergraduate  years  and  family 
support  is  not  as  readily  available  for 
graduate  education. 

Some  graduates  of  law,  medical,  and 
business  schools  may  have  high-income 
expectations,  and  would  not  be  as  reluc- 
tant to  increase  their  indebtedness  for 
purposes  of  completing  their  professional 
training.  Other  graduates  of  those 
schools  and  most  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
Ph.  D.'s  who  seek  teaching  or  research 
careers  will  be  driven  out  of  school  or 
away  from  teaching  and  public  service 
careers.  The  country  is  already  experi- 
encing a  serious  shortage  of  engineering 
and  science  faculty.  If  there  are  reduc- 
tions In  NSP  fellowships  and  project  sup- 
port, as  proposed  by  the  administration, 
many  of  our  most  talented  graduate  stu- 
dents could  be  lost — a  loss  which  would 
have  long-term  consequences  to  the  Na- 
tion's research  base. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  greatly 
concerned  about  the  administration's 
proposals  to  reduce  this  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  education.  TTiese  budget  re- 
ductions will  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
students,  parents,  and  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  I  am  referring  to  the 
proposed  changes  In  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram, the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram, and  the  student  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

I  would  like  to  relate  an  incident  which 
Ulustrates  my  concerns.  Nothing  is  more 
important  than  personal  experience. 
While  at  home  In  Owensboro  several 
weekends  ago,  I  went  to  the  grocery  store 
to  make  a  quick  shopping  run.  As  I  went 
through  the  checkout  line,  a  young  man 
there  offered  to  carry  my  groceries  to  the 
car  for  me. 

I  thanked  him,  but  said  I  thought  I 


could  handle  it  on  my  own.  He  took  the 
bag  anyway  and  said  there  was  some- 
thing on  his  mind  he  needed  to  talk  to 
me  about. 

As  we  walked,  he  explained  he  was  a 
college  student,  that  he  was  working  at 
the  store  to  help  pay  his  way  through 
school,  and  that  if  the  Government  took 
away  financial  aid  he  was  receiving  in 
the  form  of  a  student  loan,  there  was  no 
way  he — or  his  family — could  afford  to 
meet  tuition  costs. 

He  was  as  sincere  as  he  could  be  and 
I  know  that  he  is  far  from  the  only  one 
in  that  dilemma.  There  are  thousands  of 
others  whose  ability  to  start  or  stay  in 
college  is  threatened  by  rising  costs  and 
shrinking  means  of  financial  assistance. 

The  point  that  the  young  man  made 
touched  home  with  me  and  illustrates 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  mixed 
emotions  about  the  major  budget  cuts 
and  shifts  in  Federal  spending  which  are 
now  making  their  way  through  Congress. 

After  all.  no  one  can  argue  with  the 
overall  objectives  of  these  cuts.  Every- 
body wants  to  see  Federal  spending  re- 
duced and  the  budget  balanced.  Likewise, 
no  one  can  argue  that  there  is  not  room 
for  considerable  belt  tightening  all  the 
way  around  the  Federal  budget. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  have  the 
feeling  we  could  be  on  the  verge  of  mak- 
ing some  serious  mistakes  that  will  have 
a  dramatic  and  lasting  impact  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  country. 

I  am  not  just  referring  to  the  massive 
cuts  in  social  programs  that  will  reduce 
Government's  ability  to  help  the  sick, 
the  poor,  and  the  other  needy  individ- 
uals who  are  helped  by  Government  as- 
sistance programs. 

I  am  thinking  about  the  restrictions 
we  might  be  imposing,  through  aid  to 
higher  education  costs,  that  will  short- 
change this  country's  ability  to  help  our 
young  people — and  thus  our  future  to 
the  fullest. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  reductions 
would  cause  a  significant  rise  in  the  cost 
of  education  to-  students  as  financially 
strapped  institutions  raise  tuition  costs 
and  bring  on  a  substantial  cutback  in 
research  programs  at  major  universities. 
The  institutions  of  Kentucky  have  al- 
ready been  hit  with  budget  cuts  neces- 
sitated by  fiscal  restraint  at  the  State 
level. 

These  warnings  are  alarming  and 
cause  for  concern. 

This  country's  greatest  resource  is  and 
always  has  been  the  inespacable  fact 
that  the  country's  future  is  in  the  hands 
of  its  young  people. 

The  ingenuity  and  determination  of 
people  has  put  this  country  where  it  is 
today — the  leader  in  technological  and 
scientific  advances.  In  no  small  measure, 
that  has  happened  because  Government 
encouraged  people  to  realize  their  great- 
est potential  and  provided  opportunities 
for  higher  education  and  training  to 
those  who,  for  various  reasons,  financial 
and  otherwise,  might  never  have  been 
given  the  chance. 

Of  immediate  concern  is  the  traumatic 
impact  these  cuts  will  have  in  the  n3xt 
school  year.  Financial  aid  ofiBcers  should 
be  making  decisions  now  about  the  up- 
coming fall  semester.  They  cannot  be- 
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cause  they  have  no  idea  of  the  con- 
straints under  which  they  will  be  work- 
ing this  fall.  In  fact,  the  Department 
of  Education  has  issued  a  moratorium  on 
the  processing  of  all  guaranteed  student 
loans.  Inflation  has  greatly  compounded 
the  problems  of  parents  trying  to  save 
enough  for  their  children's  education, 
and  now  the  Federal  Government  has 
further  complicated  the  situation  by 
proposing  significant  changes  in  the 
eligibility  requirements  of  the  student 
assistance  programs  without  providing 
adequate  lead  time. 

Besides  the  reductions  proposed  in  the 
Department  of  Education  programs,  the 
administration  also  has  proposed  the 
elimination  student  benefits  under  tlie 
Social  Security  Act.  Administration  offi- 
cials contend  that  these  benefits  are  now 
duplicative  with  the  advent  of  the  Fed- 
eral aid  programs  within  the  Department 
of  Education.  I  do  not  believe  this  asser- 
tion. 

Let  us  examine  the  impact  of  this  pro- 
posal which  the  administration  has  pi-e- 
sented  as  a  phase-out.  Under  the  Reagan 
administration  plan,  no  new  students 
will  be  covered  under  the  program  after 
August  of  this  year.  This  means  that 
some  students  who  are  already  seniors 
In  high  school  will  be  denied  benefits 
which,  until  recently,  they  thought  wou]d 
be  forthcoming.  They  and  their  parents 
have  been  counting  on  this  program  and 
the  rug  will  be  pulled  out  from  under 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  imderstand  the  need 
for  fiscal  restraint,  but  we  should  not 
proceed  without  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  Implications  of  our  actions.  Congress 
should  be  presented  with  well  reasoned 
alternatives  to  the  President's  proposals. 
Why  not  maintain  current  benefits  for 
those  presently  in  school?  Why  not  make 
the  budget  cuts  for  student  benefits  pro- 
spective, applicable  only  to  recipients  of 
future  beneficiaries  of  social  security? 
This  would  allow  the  parents  and  stu- 
dents the  chance  to  plan  for  their  fu- 
ture in  a  responsible  manner.  If  the 
benefits  must  be  reduced  so  quickly,  why 
not  give  former  beneficiaries  a  higher 
priority  for  guaranteed  student  loans? 
I  raise  these  questions  because  many 
Americans  are  looking  for  answers.  For 
the  sake  of  equity.  Congress  should  pro- 
vide them  answers. 

Somehow  during  the  debate  over  the 
budget  cuts,  we  must  pause  and  reflect 
on  that. 

Somewhere  we  must  ask  what  price 
will  be  extracted  from  society  as  a  sac- 
rifice for  reduced  Government  spending 
In  stimulating  education,  training,  re- 
search, and  development. 

Who  are  we  helping  with  these  cuts? 
Who  are  we  hurting?  Can  this  country 
maintain  its  posture  at  the  forefront 
of  the  research  and  development  arena 
without  a  strong  commitment  to  provid- 
ing and  maintaining  higher  education 
opportunities  for  all— not  just  those  who 
can  afford  it? 

These  are  essential  and  relevant  ques- 
tions that  must  not  be  set  aside  in  the 
rush  to  reduce  Federal  spendlr*.  The 
consequences— both  current  and  long 
range — of  each  and  every  proposed 
action  must  be  carefully  weighed 


I  can  say  for  a  fact  that  there  is 
a  tremendous  groundswell  of  support 
from  people  everywhere  for  Congress  to 
move  quickly  and  rubberstamp  its  ap- 
proval to  the  total  spending  cut  package 
the  administration  has  proposed.  People 
are  frustrated  with  inflation.  They  want 
something  done  and  they  want  it  done 
now. 

I  want  something  done,  too,  but  some- 
how, though,  one  thought  continues  to 
linger  in  my  mind  and  I  cannot  grasp 
the  answer.  If  we  act  too  quickly,  if 
we  act  without  sufficient  thought  and 
justification,  will  we  make  mistakes  that 
will  haimt  this  country  long  after  we  are 
finished? 

GUARANTEED     STUDENT     LOANS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  administration  has  proposed  many 
budget  cuts  in  student  aid  programs  for 
higher  education  including  reducing  Pell 
grants,  guaranteed  student  loans,  and 
varied  health  manpower  training 
programs. 

A  college  education  means  opportu- 
nity. Just  as  we  invest  in  our  industry 
and  factories,  we  must  invest  in  our 
young  people  for  a  better  future.  More 
than  three  times  as  many  young  Ameri- 
cans are  enrolled  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities today  than  20  years  ago.  This  is 
tremendous  progress.  I  fear  the  admin- 
istrations  recommendations  on  student 
assistance  could  reverse  this  trend. 

Limiting  the  availability  of  loan  money 
could  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities,  which  de- 
pend upon  tuition  payments  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  do  public  institu- 
tions for  postsecondary  schooling.  In  my 
own  State  of  West  Virginia,  the  survivsil 
of  nine  private  Independent  colleges,  and 
one  university  is  endangered  by  the  pro- 
posed changes. 

The  administration  has  proposed  to 
limit  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram by  restricting  the  loans  to  students 
who  demonstrate  financial  need  after 
that  need  has  been  determined  through  a 
tight  income  formula.  It  would  also  elim- 
inate the  in-school  Interest  subsidy,  and 
the  special  allowance  that  lenders  re- 
ceive for  making  loans  to  parents  of 
students. 

The  administration's  plan  has  caused 
scnne  confusion  and  uncertainty.  Pre- 
liminary reports,  particularly  from  small 
banks,  indicate  that  participation  in  the 
student  loan  program  may  no  longer  be 
feasible  because  of  the  Increased  cost  of 
needs  analysis,  the  removal  of  the  In- 
school  subsidy,  and  the  reduction  of 
loans  to  small  amounts  that  banks  are 
unwilling  to  handle. 

It  is  my  hope  that  ttiere  will  be  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posals in  the  very  near  future.  Under 
the  proposed  guaranteed  loan  plan,  stu- 
dents could  suffer  a  significant  increase 
in  the  cost  of  their  loans.  College  and 
university  tuitions  are  rising  rapidly — by 
some  estimates  from  14  to  18  percent  an- 
nually in  private  and  9  percent  in  pubUc 
institutions. 

Adequate  financing  is  a  prerequisite 
for  quality  education.  The  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  has  been  amended  a 
number  of  times  since  its  enactment, 
and  each  time  the  Congress  has  sought 


to  make  t^  legislaticHi  more  responsive 
to  the  changing  needs  of  aid  recipients 
and  more  reflective  of  the  changes  in  our 
education  system. 

Revisions  in  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  have  demonstrated  Con- 
gress continued  concern  with  inflation 
and  the  rising  cost  of  education  and  their 
impact  on  lower-  and  middle -income 
famiUes.  The  need  for  Federal  assistance 
to  young  people  from  these  families  is 
easily  understood.  Without  aid,  many 
young  people  would  be  denied  the  pros- 
pect of  pursuing  studies  that  would  bene- 
fit them — allow  them  to  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  society. 

I  am  strongly  committed  to  the  goal 
of  advancing  equal  opportunity  in  edu- 
cation through  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. At  the  same  time,  student  aid  pro- 
grams must  not  be  viewed  as  free  reser- 
voirs of  money;  fraud  must  be  cut  in 
these  as  well  as  in  other  Government 
programs.  When  a  student  accepts  a 
loan,  that  student  also  accepts  the  re- 
six>nsibility  to  reiwy  it  undo-  the  agre«l 
upon  terms. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  our  student 
loan  programs  have  been  troubled  by 
high  default  rates.  Under  pressure  from 
the  Congress,  the  Office  of  Student  Fi- 
nancial Assistance  was  established  4 
years  ago  to  improve  cc^ection  efforts. 
At  the  time  that  the  office  was  created, 
there  were  some  300,000  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  accounts  on  record,  of  which 
only  24,000  were  being  paid  on  a  regular 
basis.  Just  2  years  later,  106,000  accounts 
were  being  paid  on  a  regular  basis,  and 
more  than  51,000  had  been  paid  in  full. 

Last  year,  additional  measures  irate 
taken  to  curb  loan  defaults.  A  new  sys- 
tem was  established  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  share  information  on  de- 
faulted loans  with  credit  bureaus.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  also  followed 
the  Congress  lead,  and  last  February  it 
began  a  broad  new  crackdown  aa  stu- 
dent loan  defaults  with  the  filing  on 
some  500  lawsuits. 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
is  the  major  vehicle  through  which  mid- 
dle-income families  find  the  financial 
resources  necessary  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school.  The  program  means  that 
a  student  may  elect  to  assume  independ- 
ent responsibility  for  his  or  her  college 
expenses. 

The  administration's  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  plan  deeply  concerns  me. 
Funds  for  the  loans  are  currently  sup- 
plied by  thousands  of  private  lenders. 
The  idea  that  banks  and  other  lending 
institutions  may  drop  out  of  the  program 
because  of  the  increased  paperwork 
troubles  me — particularly  because  there 
are  such  smaller  banks  in  rural  areas, 
and  these  banks  are  the  ones  which  can 
least  afford  the  increased  cost  of  paper- 
work. 

Other  aspects  of  the  plan  trouble  me 
as  well.  If  students  pay  interest  on  guar- 
anteed loans  while  in  school,  will  they 
not  have  to  borrow  more  to  pay  for  the 
interest?  While  a  student  may  be  able  to 
manage  higher  borrowings  the  first  year, 
after  the  second  or  third,  many  would  be 
borrowing  heavily  to  finance  the  next 
year's  interest  payment. 

Last  year,  we  raised  interest  rates  for 
the  guaranteed  student  loans  and  made 
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other  program  modifications.  We  took  a 
great  deal  of  time  examining  and  revis- 
ing the  program.  Let  us  again  look  care- 
fully before  we  take  other  steps ;  we  want 
to  be  marching  forward,  not  backward. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendments  ofTered  by 
Senators  Moynihan  and  Pell  to  the 
budget  resolution,  particularly  those 
Eimendments  on  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  and  Pell  grant  programs. 

I  believe  that  many  changes  can  and 
should  be  made  to  further  tighten  eligi- 
bility for  these  and  other  student  assist- 
ance programs,  and  I  will  lend  my  sup- 
port to  those  efforts.  However,  I  cannot 
support  all  the  mtissive  reductions  in 
student  financial  assistance  called  for  by 
the  administration.  The  elimination  of 
the  in-school  interest  subsidy  in  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  would 
sharply  reduce  the  number  of  private 
lenders  participating  in  the  program  and 
the  number  of  students  who  receive  these 
loans. 

Some  3.4  million  students  now  receive 
guaranteed  student  loans.  Under  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  proposal,  some  2  million 
students  would  be  served  at  a  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  $3.3  billion.  This 
would  mean  the  ehmination  of  loans  to 
1.4  million  students  now  receiving  them, 
and  an  additional  600.000  students  would 
have  to  change  to  lower  cost  schools. 

Under  the  Moynihan -Pell  amendment, 
there  would  still  be  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  funds  for  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program,  but  2.5  million  students 
could  continue  to  receive  the  loans  at  a 
cost  of  $3.5  million.  Estimates  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  on  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  were  not 
fully  considered  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  and 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  There  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  these  com- 
mittees will  have  the  budgetary  flexibility 
necessary  to  retain  the  in-school  inter- 
est subsidy  for  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program. 

Any  major  reduction  in  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  for  student  assistance  under 
this  loan  program  and  the  Pell  grant 
program  would  have  a  disproportionate 
and  debilitating  effect  on  the  Vermont 
economy.  Higher  education  is  one  of  Ver- 
mont's largest  industries.  Guaranteed 
student  loans  account  for  32.3  percent 
of  total  tuition  revenues  for  Vermont 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  future  of  many  Vermonters — 
their  academic  growth  and  employment 
oppwrtunities — depends  on  a  sound  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  and  Pell 
grant  program.  Fully  49  percent  of  Ver- 
mont students  receive  aid  under  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program,  and 
25.5  percent  receive  Pell  grants. 

Dr.  Janet  Gorman  Murphy,  president 
of  Ljmdon  State  College  in  Vermont,  tes- 
tified before  a  Congressional  Committee 
on  the  effects  of  these  proposals  on  small 
colleges.  According  to  Dr.  Murphy: 

The  aspiration  rate  for  hleher  education 
in  Vermont  is  lower  than  any  other  State 
In  the  country.  The  Vermont  per  capita  In- 
come Is  «7.400.  In  the  counties  surrounding 
Lyndon  State  College,  the  average  Income  Is 
•6.700.  A  decrease  In  Federal  flnanclal  aid 


would  further  decrease  this  aspiration,  mak- 
ing higher  education  even  les3  accessible  to 
Vermonters. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendments  offered  by  Senators  Moyni- 
H.\N  and  Pell.  The  cost  of  education  may 
well  be  high.  But  the  cost  of  ignorance 
is  far  greater. 

VOTE    ON     AMENDMENT     NO.     24 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  amendment 
No.  24.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Tson- 
CAS>,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  81,  as  follows: 


IRolIcall  Vote  No. 

52  Leg.l 

YEAS— 17 

Bradley 

Ford 

Miatsunega 

Bumpers 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Inouye 

Moynihan 

Cranstom 

Jackson 

Murkowskl 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Wtlcker 

Dupenberger 

Levin 

NAYS — 81 

Abdnor 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Armstroog 

Graasley 

Pell 

Baker 

Hart 

Percy 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bentsen 

Hatfleld 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Boren 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Bosch  wltz 

Heflln 

Kandolph 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Rlegle 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Roth 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

HolUngs 

Rudman 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Saaser 

ChUee 

Jepsen 

Schmltt 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Smipson 

Cohen 

KassetMium 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Stafford 

Danforth 

L,aYalt 

Stenrus 

DeConclni 

Leahy 

Stevens 

E>enton 

Long 

Symms 

Olxon 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Dole 

M&thlas 

Tower 

Domenlci 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Warner 

East 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Gam 

Nlckles 

NOT  VOTING — 2 
Tsongos  WUllams 

So  Mr.  Bradley's  amendment  <No.  24) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

OROEB  OF  PBOCEDI7RE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
other  votes  stacked  to  be  disposed  of 
back  to  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are. 

Mr.  BAKER.  How  many.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

If  the  Senator  from  Idaho  obtains  the 


yeas  and  nays  on  either  of  his  two 
amendments,  there  will  be  three. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiBcient  second?  There  is  a  suflQclent 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
perfecting  amendment  to  a  committee 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaining 
votes,  the  three  votes  which  will  now 
occur  back  to  back,  each  be  10-mlnute 
rollcall  votes,  with  the  buzzer  to  sound 
as  usually  prescribed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  substitute  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  23)  was  with- 
drawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  votes  will  be  10-minute 
votes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
information. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Chair  state  which 
amendments  the  Senate  will  now  be  re- 
quired to  vote  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  the  unprinted  amendment 
No.  30.  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 

•  Mr.  McClure). 

Mr.  FORD.  And  its  contents,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  restore  funding  for  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  this  the  one  that  takes 
off  6  percent? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Six-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  in  the  out  years.  I 
just  want  to  be  sure. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

VOTE  ON  UP  /AMENDMENT  NO.  30 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Tson- 
CAS>,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 

•  Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 
nays  76,  as  follows: 
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(Rollcall  Vote  No. 

53  Leg.) 

YEAS— 22 

Bemitsen               Heflln 

Melcher 

Bradley               Kelms 

Murkowskl 

Byrd,                     Huddleeton 

Nicklea 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Humphrey 

Symma 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Wallop 

Dodd                    Jacksom 

Warner 

East                     Matsunaga 

Zorinaky 

E.xon                   McClure 

NAYS— 76 

Abdnor 

Oam 

Mc^•^UhBn 

.Andrews 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

OoldwaMr 

Packwcod 

Baker 

Gorton 

PeU 

Baucus 

Grassley 

Percy 

Blden 

Hart 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

Boschwltz 

Hatneld 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Hayakawa 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Chafes 

Holllngs 

Roth 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Johnstcn 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kaasebaum 

Saseer 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Schmltt 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

DanXorth 

Laxalt 

Specter 

DeConclni 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Denton 

Levin 

Stenmis 

Dixon 

Long 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Dcmenicl 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Durenbergers 

Mattlngly 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Ford 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

Tsongas 

WlUiams 

So  Mr.  McClure's  amendment  (UP 
No.  30)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  on  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE    ON    UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    31 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  concerning 
the  so-called  Pell  grants. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNCAS).  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey)  Mr.  Williams,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd),  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  reg- 
ular order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  Senators  who  have  not  yet  voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  67.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  54  Leg.| 
YEAS— 30 


Baucus 

Blden 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 


Eagleton 

Ford 

Glerm 

Hart 

Huddleston 


Byrd.  Robert  C.  Inouye 
Cannon  Jaclteon 


Cranston 

De(3onclnl 

Dixon 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Bsntsen 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

B>Td, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochnui 


Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

NAYS— 67 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Durenberger 

East 

Exon 

Gam 

Goldwater 

Gorton 


Matsunaga 

Metzenbaum 

Mo\Tilhan 

PeU 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Stennls 

Zorinsky 


Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfleld 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Johnston 


Kaasebaum 

Nlckles 

Simpaon 

Kasten 

Nunn 

Specter 

Laxalt 

Packwood 

Stafford 

Long 

I>orcy 

Stevens 

Lugar 

Preaaler 

Symms 

Mathlss 

Proxmlre 

Thurmond 

Mattlngly 

Pryor 

Tower 

McClure 

Qua.yle 

Wallop 

Melcher 

Roth 

Wanwr 

MitcheU 

Rudman 

Weicker 

Murkowskl 

Schmltt 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-3 

Dodd 

Tsongas 

Williams 

So  Mr.  Moynihan 's  amendment  (UP 
No.  31)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE   ON    UP  AMENDMENT    NO.    33.    AS    MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  UP  amendment 
No.  33.  as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
TsoNCAs)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33. 
nays  65,  as  follows: 

I  Rollcall  Vote  No.  55  Leg  j 
YEAS — 33 


Baucus 

Blden 

Bradley 

Bumjiers 

Burdlck 

ByTd.  Robert  C. 

C^es 

Cranston 

rieOonclnl 

Dixon 

Dodd 


Abdnor 

An  drews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D  Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dole 

Domenlci 
Durenberger 
East 
Exon 
Cjem 


Bagleton 

Ford 

Glenn 

Hart 

HolUngs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

l<vin 

Matsunaga 

NAYS — 65 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfleld 

Hawkins 

Havakawa 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Holms 

Kuddleston 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kaaaebatmi 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathlas 

Ma.ttlngly 

McClure 


Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mcynjhan 

PeU 

Piyor 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Sarbanes 

.Sasser 

Stennls 

Weicker 


Mitchell 

Murkowskl 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

VvTCy 

Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Roth 

Ridman 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

S:mms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorinsky 


NOT  VOTING— 2 

Tsongas  Williams 

So  Mr.  Moynihan's  amendment  (UP 
No.  33) ,  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 


APPOINTMENTS   BY   THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Simp- 
son ) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  4355(a) . 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy :  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker).  Appropriations;  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato), 
At-Large;  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye  I.  Appropriations;  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nuntj). 
Armed  Services. 

The  Chair,  on  iaehalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  6968(a). 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy: the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure). Appropriations;  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen).  Armed  Serv- 
ices; the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
<Mr.  Hollincs).  Appropriations;  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
banes) .  At-Large. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  9355ia). 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy :  the  Senator  from  Alaska  i  Mr. 
Stevens  I.  Appropriations:  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  <  Mr.  Goldwater  ) .  Armed 
Services;  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston).  Appropriations;  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  ( Mr.  Hart  ) . 
At-Large. 


BUDGET    RESOLUTION    OP    RECON- 
CILIATION  AND   INSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  K  ■  '•  York 

Mr.  MOY'.lHAr  Mr.  President,  in  the 
event  that  an  .ersight  omitted  the 
senior  Senator  fi',m  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Randolph)  a.-;  a  cosponsor  of  the  two 
previous  amendments  just  voted  upon. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr  President,  may  I  make  the  same 
request  for  the  jimior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  minority  leader.  J4r.  Robert 
C.  Byrd? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  34 

(Purpose:  To  restore  funds  for  certain 
programs) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration.  This 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of  my- 
self. Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Percy. 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Danforth. 
Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr. 
Mathias.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan. Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr. 
Dodd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 
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The  Senator  from  Rhode  Islknd  (Mr. 
CHAra),  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
propoees  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 34. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  asJc 
unanimous  consent  that  furtlier  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  la.  strike 
out  through  line  10  on  paige  10  and  Insert 
the  following : 

Sec  9.  (a)  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  it  Is  necessary  to  make  changes 
in  enacted  laws  In  order  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  tl4,6«7. 000,000.  and  outlays  by 
«a. 353,000.000  In  fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  151,625,000,000,  and 
outlays  by  »36,475.000,000  In  fiscal  year  1982: 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $67,678  - 
000.000.  and  outlays  by  •46,404.000.000  In  fis- 
cal year  1983. 

(b)  The  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  and  Senate  shall  report  not  later 
than  June  6.  1981,  legislation  to  reduce  pre- 
viously enacted  appropriations  by  $13,300.- 
000.000  in  budget  authority  and  $1,500,000.- 
000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981;  by  $3,200.- 
000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982;  and 
$1,800,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

(c)  Not  later  than  May  31.  1981.  the  com- 
mittees named  in  subsections  (c)  ( 1)  through 
(c)  (30)  of  this  section  shall  submit  their  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  their  respective  Houses.  Those 
recommendations  shall  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reductions  required  by  subsec- 
tions {c)(l)  through  (c)(30)  of  this  section. 
After  receiving  those  recommendations,  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  shall  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendations without  any  substantive  re- 
vision. 

SENATE   COMinrrCES 

( 1 )  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  which  provide  spending 
authority  as  defined  in  section  401(c)  (2)  (C) 
of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
outlays  by  $163,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1981;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $474,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $928,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1982; 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $659,000.- 
000  and  outlays  by  $618,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1983;  and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  also  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  for  programs  author- 
ized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $654,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
$3,243,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  $3.- 
200.000.000  in  outla\s  for  fiscal  year  1982-  and 
$4,011,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  83.- 
961.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section  401 
(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budeet  authority  bv  $233,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $233,000,000  In  fiscal  vear  1981:  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $966,000,000  and 
outlavs  by  $966,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982; 
and  to  reduce  bu-lpet  authority  bv  $899  000  - 
000  and  outlays  by  $899,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banklne 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  reoort 
changes  in  laws  within  the  lurlsilctlon  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  for  programs  author- 


ized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings In  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $6,846,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$133,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
$15,210,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  $786.- 
000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982;  and 
$18,062,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  $1.- 
796,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(4)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  shall  re- 
port changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  committee  which  provide  spending 
authority  as  defined  in  section  401(c)  (2)  (C) 
of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $150,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $150,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  to  re- 
duce budget  authority  by  $300,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $300,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  also  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  for  programs  author- 
ized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings In  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $1,193,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$584,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $1,298,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,028,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(5)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  changes  In 
laws  to  modify  programs  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  sufficient  to  require 
reductions  in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $2,071,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $106,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
I98I.  $3,714,000,000  minus  $50,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $3,404,000,000  minus 
$50,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982;  and 
$3,660,000,000  minus  $150,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $3,628,000,000  minus  $150,000.- 
000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(6)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Worlts  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public 
Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$186,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1982  and  to  reduce 
outlays  by  $900,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983; 
and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  also  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tions In  appropriations  for  programs  author- 
ized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $2,350,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $68,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1981;  $4,935.  000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$793000000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
and  $3,035,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,872,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(7)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
soendlng  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)  (2)  (C)  of  Public  law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  bv  $212,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $295,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1981;  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $4,354  - 
000.000  and  outlays  by  $9,354,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1982;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $4,494,000,000  and  outlays  by  $10,870,000.- 
000  In  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  also  report  changes  In  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
require  reductions  In  aooropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  In  budeet  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $96.000  000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $112,000,000  in  outlavs  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $114,000,000  In  budeet  author- 
ity and  $132,000,000  In  outlavs  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

(8)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  shall   report  changes  in   laws   to 


modify  programs  within  the  jurl£dlctton  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  for  programs  author- 
ized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achietre  sav- 
ings in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $1,030,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $301,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982  and  $600,000,000.  In  budget  authority 
and  $367,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

(9)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  shall  report  changes  In  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 

In  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $513.- 
000.000  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  to  reduce  out- 
lays by  $414,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and 
(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  also  report  changes  In 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee sufficient  to  require  reductions  in  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  $4,776.- 
000.000  In  budget  authority  and  $4,690,000.- 
000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  $6.- 
360.000.000  in  budget  authority  and  $6,388.- 
OOO.OOO  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(10)  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary shall  report  changes  in  laws  to  modify 
programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  sufficient  to  require  reductions 
in  appropriations  for  programs  authorized 
by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings 
in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$116,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  $13,- 
000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$133,000,000  In  budeet  authority  and  $81.- 
000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(11)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  lurisdlcHon  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spendlne  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public 
law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $39,000,000  and  outlays  by  $49.- 
000.000  In  fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $658,000,000  and  outlavs  by 
$622,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1982;  and  to  re- 
duce budget  authority  by  $1  601.000.000  and 
outlays  by  $1,495,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983; 
and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  also  report  chanees 
In  law?  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  reoulre  reductions  In  ap- 
nroorlations  for  programs  authorized  bv 
that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  In 
budee'.  au»ho-itv  and  ou"av.s  as  follows: 
i»1.813  noo.OOO  In  budget  authority  and  $3.54- 
nnoooo  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981: 
$9  353  0010^0  in  budeet  authority  and 
$7,128  oronoo  in  outlays' for  fiscal  year  1982: 
and  *11  163  non  ono  In  hudeet  authority  and 
$">.863.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  under  the  amount  of  time  al- 
lowed for  amendments,  would  be  al- 
lowed a  half  hour  and  I  would  have  a 
half  hour  in  opoosltlon.  Might  I  ask. 
Does  the  Senator  intend  to  ask  for  addi- 
tional time  or  will  a  half  hour  on  each 
side  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  would  think  a  half 
hour  would  be  sufficient,  but  by  saying 
th^t  I  am  beinp  bound? 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Not  at  all.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  yield  the  Senator  some 
time  on  the  concurrent  resolution.  I 
would  just  like  to  know  more  or  less  that 
we  are  in  that  ball  park,  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  2  hours. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  We  have  several  who 
wish  to  be  heard  on  our  side.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  other  speakers  or  not.  The 
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Senator  from  New  Mexico  can  probably 
carry  the  ball  in  about  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  We  have  a  heavy  row  to 
hoe.  Why  do  we  not  just  say  three-quar- 
ters, one-quarter? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  us  just  proceed. 
It  will  not  take  a  lot  of  time,  I  under- 
stand, 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island  who  has  an  appointment. 
I  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  my  colleague 
and  friend  (Mr.  Chafee).  This  amend- 
ment, while  it  does  not  contain  all  that 
I  would  like  to  see,  contains  many  strong 
elements,  and  to  my  mind  is  a  minimum 
of  what  this  Congress  should  do  and 
what  the  Senate  should  do  on  the  mes- 
sage sent  to  it  from  downtown. 

In  the  different  items,  he  includes  low- 
income  energy  assistance.  No  part  of  the 
Nation  needs  this  more  than  the  North- 
east. However,  even  in  the  Sunbelt  there 
is  need  for  air-conditioning  at  cei-tain 
times.  In  the  UDAG  program,  we  will 
know  what  is  needed  there.  In  the  area 
of  rehabilitation,  I  was  d:sappointe<l  to 
see  our  amendment  go  down  in  defeat, 
but  I  hope  this  matter  will  fare  better 
when  proposed  by  the  Republican  .';ido. 

We  know  the  impact  that  the  cutbacks 
will  have  in  health  services,  housing, 
weatherization.  community  development, 
and  mass  transit.  All  of  these  are  vital 
and  essential  programs. 

In  the  area  of  energy,  annual  increases 
in  the  cost  of  home  heating  have  reached 
levels  that  the  average  American  can  no 
longer  bear.  This  year  $1.85  billion  was 
appropriated  and  50  million  people  have 
been  served.  Next  year  even  more  fam- 
ilies will  need  protection  in  order  to 
brace  themselves  against  the  economic 
effect  of  oil  decontrol  and  the  possible 
deregulation  of  natural  gas.  My  staff  has 
projected  that  it  would  take  approxi- 
mately $2.3  billion  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rent levels  of  assistance,  in  real  terms. 

I  am  sad  to  say  that  the  administra- 
tion has  only  proposed  $1.35  billion  for 
this  program,  a  fiill  25  percent  less  than 
last  year.  This  means  that  next  year 
while  the  price  of  home  energy  will  be 
more  than  25  percent  higher,  the  elder- 
ly, the  poor,  and  moderate-incame 
workers  will  have  their  purchasing  power 
imder  this  program  eroded  by  more  than 
50  percent  as  a  result  of  the  administra- 
tion's cut  combined  with  inflation  and 
the  rising  cost  of  heating  oil. 

And  if  the  Budget  Committee's  recon- 
ciliation resolution  is  approved  by  the 
Senate,  the  news  could  be  even  worse  for 
beneficiaries  under  this  program. 

I  have  evaluated  the  President's  pro- 
posals with  an  open  mind.  I  support  the 
objective  of  reducing  Federal  spending 
but  believe  the  national  interest  will  not 
be  served  if  those  who  are  most  in  need 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  proposed  spending 
cuts. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  is  at  the 
very  end  of  the  energy  supply  pipeline. 
It  is  84  percent  dependent  upon  foreign 


oil  and  70  percent  of  all  Rhode  Island 
homes  are  heated  with  this  most  expen- 
sive and  uncertain  energy  source. 

This  year  my  State  received  $12  mil- 
lion for  heating  aid.  To  maintain  the 
same  purchasing  power  next  year,  we 
would  need  almost  $16  milhon.  However, 
if  the  proposed  reductions  for  this  pro- 
gram are  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  we 
would  receive  less  than  $10  milUon. 

I  share  these  shocking  statistics  with 
my  colleagues,  because  someone  will  have 
to  meJte  a  choice  between  low-income 
families  and  elderly  citizens  who  are  in 
need  to  determine  those  who  are  most  in 
need.  In  my  view,  this  is  a  cruel  and 
heartless  choice  that  should  never  have 
to  be  made. 

The  individuals  who  are  the  unlucky 
victims  of  this  process  are  the  same  peo- 
ple that  will  also  be  l03ing  food  stamps, 
health  care  services,  and  Federal  assist- 
ance to  meet  the  high  cost  of  education. 
I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  how  much  can 
these  individuals  take  and  what  should 
they  reasonably  be  exp>ected  to  take? 

In  my  20  years  in  the  Senate  I  have 
been  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  be- 
cause it  has  authored  programs  that 
have  reduced  human  suffering  and  given 
the  poor  economic  security. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  of  this  com- 
mittee and  other  Senators  will  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  oppose  the  rec- 
ommended reduction  in  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  program  so  that  none 
of  our  citizens  will  have  to  suffer  the 
personal  degradation  and  pain  of  choos- 
ing t>etween  heating  and  eating  next 
winter. 

On  the  issue  of  preventive  health  care 
services  and  funding  for  community 
health  centers,  numerous  studies  have 
reviewed  the  eflBciency,  cost  effectiveness 
and  quality  of  care  rendered  by  neigh- 
borhood medical  centers.  Virtually  all  re- 
ports have  praised  these  Institutions  for 
the  high  quality  of  services  that  they  pro- 
vide to  medically  imderserved  individ- 
uals. 

There  are  22  million  people  in  our 
coimtry  without  any  health  insurance 
protection.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
community  health  center  patients  come 
from  this  group.  The  only  alternative  for 
these  individuals  without  health  insur- 
ance rrotecticn  is  to  seek  treatment  in 
hospital  emergency  rooms,  where  a  sin- 
gle visit  can  cost  $50 — about  $40  more 
than  an  average  visit  to  a  community 
health  center. 

In  addition  'o  being  cost-effective  al- 
ternatives, community  health  centers 
have  improved  the  access  to  health  care 
services  for  the  disadvantaged.  Their 
presence  has  reduced  hospital  admissiMis 
and  has  improved  the  overall  health  of 
participants  by  reducing  infant  mortal- 
ity and  containing  communicative  dis- 
eases such  as  measles  and  rubella. 

There  are  14  community  health  cen- 
ters in  our  State  of  Rhode  Island  that 
provide  basic  services  at  24  sites  to  40,000 
citizens.  The  majority  of  recipients  are 
poor,  near  poor  and  non-English  speak- 
ing (including  2,500  Indo-Chinese  refu- 
gees) who  face  economic  and  social 
barriers  in  obtaining  conventional  medi- 
cal care. 


Mr.  President,  if  wa  do  not  fund  com- 
mimity  health  centers  adequately,  I  do 
not  know  how  tlaese  people  will  get  treat- 
ment. I  do  know,  however,  they  cannot 
afford  the  kinds  of  preventive  services 
that  community  health  centers  provide 
and  they  will  be  forced  to  forgo  periodic 
checkups  and  treatment  of  minor  con- 
ditions which  will  cost  the  Government 
more  in  the  long  run. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Senate  so  that  none  of 
our  citizens  will  be  denied  essential  social 
services. 

In  my  view,  the  reconciliation  resolu- 
tion that  is  before  us  contains  proposed 
reductions  that  are  pennywise  ?nd 
pound  foolish.  If  these  reductions  are  ap- 
proved, the  poor  in  our  coimtry  will  be- 
come poorer  and  thos^  families  who  are 
struggling  to  get  by  will  be  unable  to  ade- 
quately heat  their  homes,  buy  groceries 
for  their  families  or  afford  basic  health 
care  services.  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league on  this  amendment  and  lOok  for- 
ward to  .supporting  it. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  we  might  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
NiCKLES) .  The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  today  restores  modest 
amoimts  of  money  to  programs  which 
directly  effect  the  lives  of  many  Ameri- 
cans. While  the  amendment  selectively 
restores  funding  for  certain  programs, 
it  does  not  "bust  the  budget" :  In  fact,  if 
my  amendment  is  adopted,  the  budget 
will  still  reduce  fiscal  year  1982  spending 
by  $1.4  billion  more  than  President 
Reagan  recommended. 

Let  me  summarize  the  amendment : 

First,  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  program  is  increased  by  $60 
million  in  1981  outlays,  $450  million  in 
1982  outlays,  and  $575  million  in  1983 
outlays.  The  result  of  these  additions  is 
to  reduce  the  cut  in  this  program,  com- 
pared to  expenditure  levels  in  current 
law,  from  18  percent  each  year  <as  pro- 
posed by  the  Budget  Committee),  to  8 
percent  in  1981.  13  percent  in  1982.  and 
14 '2  percent  in  1984.  Budget  author- 
ity for  this  program  is  increased  by  $575 
million  in  1981,  $500  million  in  1982,  and 
$700  million  in  1983. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  going  to  be  cuts  in  all  these  educa- 
ti(Hi  programs.  Let  us  deal  particularly 
with  outlays  for  1982. 

The  outlays  in  1982  will  be  down  by 
13  percent  from  expenditures  as  in  cur- 
rent law. 

Second,  the  low  income  energy  as- 
sistance program  is  increased  by  $300 
million  in  1982  and  by  the  same  amount 
in  1983  in  outlays. 

Mr.  President,  the  energy  assistance 
program  is  extremely  important  to  those 
who  are  hard  hit  by  the  deregtilation  of 
oil.  and  deregulations  I  think  was  correct, 
but  unquestionably  it  has  had  a  dev- 
astating and  extremely  severe  effect  on 
those  in  the  lower  incomes  who  are 
heating  their  homes  by  fuel  oil. 

Outlays  for  the  weatherization  pro- 
gram which,  after  all,  is  an  investment 
for  the  future,  helps  low-income  people 
conserve  energj*  in  the  future.  That  pro- 
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gram  is  boosted  by  $50  million  in  1982 
and  $50  million  in  1983. 

Third,  funds  for  the  urban  develop- 
ment action  program,  the  so-called 
UDAO  program,  which  has  been  uni- 
versally acclaimed,  are  restored  to  the 
level  recommended  by  the  President,  by 
the  very  sum  that  President  Reagan 
himself  recommended  in  the  budget  that 
he  submitted.  Those  funds  were  taken 
out  in  the  Budget  Conrmiittee  and  this 
amendment  restores  them,  $300  million. 

Next,  the  preventive  and  community 
health  program  outlays  are  increased  by 
$50  million  in  1982  and  $175  million  in 
1083. 

What  better  investment  can  be  made 
than  in  the  preventive  health  programs 
and  the  community  health  programs 
that  serve  in  the  rural  aresis?  They  serve 
or  assist  in  rural  and  urban  programs. 
They  cut  right  across  the  board  in  assist- 
ing a  whole  host  of  those  who  are  unable 
to  get  the  services  from  a  major  hospi- 
tal and  can  use  these  community  health 
centers  for  preventive  medicine,  how  to 
stay  well. 

Last  but  not  least,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
urban  mass  transit  program,  which,  as 
you  know,  was  cut  very  severely  in  the 
outyears.  1983  and  somewhat  in  1982. 
This  restores  $25  mill-on  in  1982  and 
$300  miUion  in  1983. 

That  restoration  in  1983  does  not  come 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  cut.  The  cut  was 
very  severe  and  this  boosts  it  up  toward 
a  50-percent  cut. 

All  told,  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment adds  $60  million  in  1981  outlays. 
$973  million  in  1982  outlays,  and  $1,523 
billion  in  1983  outlays. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
on  his  amendment.  I  think  it  seeks  to  re- 
store some  equity  to  some  of  these  pro- 
grams. I  should  like  to  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  if  the  Senator  has  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  would  certainly  be 
acceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  all  Sena- 
tors in  this  Chamber  are  united  in  our 
effort  to  control  inflation.  One  Important 
way  to  help  curb  inflation  is  to  reduce 
Government  spending. 

On  February  18.  1981.  the  President 
correctly  and  squarely  set  out  for  us  the 
status  of  our  economy.  He  later  recom- 
mended a  thorough  list  of  budget  reduc- 
tions, most  of  which  are  incorporated 
into  the  resolution  before  us  today. 
Speaking  for  myself.  I  fully  support  the 
President's  effort  and  his  overall  tar- 
gets for  reducing  the  budget.  There  really 
is  no  choice  but  to  make  the  diflQcult 
decisions  necessary  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment spending. 

Indeed,  if  this  amendment  passes,  the 
recommendations  that  the  President 
made  to  the  budget  will  be  more  than 
reduced  by  the  sum  that  he  presented  for 
his  budget.  In  other  words,  this  is  not 


a  budget-busting  item.  As  I  mentioned 
before,  the  budget  will  still  be  over  $1  bil- 
lion below  what  the  President  recom- 
mended. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  as  we  proceed, 
we  bear  a  heavy  obligation  to  weigh  the 
consequences  of  the  decisions  we  will 
make.  History  will  record  whether  the 
actions  we  are  about  to  take  were  tem- 
pered with  compassion  and  foresight,  or 
whether  they  were  made  in  indiscrimi- 
nate haste. 

The  amendment  my  colleagues  and  I 
propose  seeks  a  proper  balance.  It  would 
assure  Government  outlays  remain  be- 
low the  level  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, yet  it  recognizes  that  there  are  sev- 
eral programs — those  making  a  special 
contribution  to  the  health,  well-being, 
and  future  of  our  people — which  deserve 
a  second  hearing  before  we  act. 

Education,  the  largest  amount  here. 
is  of  prime  importance  in  this  regard. 
As  President  Kennedy  once  remarked, 
"A  child  miseducated  is  a  child  lost."  If 
we  cut  too  deeply  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs — and  mind 
you,  Mr.  President,  when  we  are  through 
this  in  1982,  we  will  have  cut  by  nearly 
12  ipercent  and  in  1983,  we  will  have  cut 
by  18  percent  if  this  amendment  is  en- 
acted— we  risk  administrative  chaos  in 
our  schools  and  a  dramatic  decline  in 
the  ability  of  local  school  systems  to  pro- 
vide the  quality  of  education  which  we 
must  maintain  if  our  children  are  to 
be  adequately  equipped  to  deal  with  the 
growing  complexities  of  our  world.  Thus, 
this  amendment  assigns  a  prime  em- 
phasis to  restoration  of  funds  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  is  not  solely 
title  I.  which  was  the  previous  amend- 
ment. This  is  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  category,  which  deals  in 
part  with  title  I.  It  deals  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped,  education  of  the 
gifted,  and  a  host  of  other  programs  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Let  us  touch  on  the  next  largest  item, 
which  is  energy  assistance  payments  and 
the  weather ization  program.  Compassion 
and  the  realities  of  rising  fuel  costs 
dictate  that  we  proceed  with  caution 
when  the  very  lives  of  many  lower  in- 
come Americans  are  at  stake.  We  must 
not  reach  a  point  where  budget  cuts 
force  some  of  our  fellow  citizens — par- 
ticularly those  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Nation,  and  this  stretches  from  Seat- 
tle to  Boston — have  to  choose  between 
heat  for  their  homes  and  food  for  their 
tables.  So,  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
takes  cognizance  of  our  obligation  to 
mitigate  the  adverse  consequences  of 
constantly  ris'ng  fuel  costs,  which  have 
been  exacerbated  by  the  recent  decon- 
trol of  petroleum  prices. 

In  the  case  of  the  urban  development 
action  program,  my  amendment  simply 
seeks  to  restore  this  program  to  the  same 
level  as  that  proposed  by  the  President. 
This  program  has  been  responsible  for 
channeling  new  private  investment  into 
areas  of  high  levels  of  poverty  and  un- 
employment, creating  new  jobs  and  gen- 
erating new  taxes.  The  UDAG  program 
has  been  widely  praised  for  its  flexibilitv 
and  responsiveness.  Budget  cuts  beyond 


those  proposed  by  the  President  would  be 
devastating. 

As  for  that  section  of  my  amendment 
relating  to  mass  transit,  the  pranary 
purpose  here  is  to  give  our  States  and 
cities  time  to  adjust  to  the  reality  of  low- 
er Federal  subsidies  in  the  future.  It  will 
take  time  for  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  find  the  means  to  make  up  the 
loss  which  will  come  with  lower  Federal 
spending  for  mass  transit.  My  amend- 
ment is  a  prudent  and  orderly  proposal  to 
deal  with  a  pressing  problem. 

Finally,  my  amendment  deals  with  pro- 
grams of  preventive  and  community 
health  programs.  This  is  clearly  a  case 
where  we  will  surely  pay  more  in  the 
future  for  cuts  made  today.  Preventive 
health  programs  are  an  investment  in 
the  future  well-being  of  our  citizens. 
Take  them  away,  or  sharply  reduce  them, 
and  we  shall  face  a  larger  bill  for  later 
health  care.  Similarly,  community  health 
centers  provide  outpatient  services  at 
modest  cost,  reducing  institutionaliza- 
tion at  much  higher  cost  resulting  from 
delayed  medical  attention. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  today  is  a  modest  and  prudent 
attempt  to  stay  below  the  President's 
budget  while  relieving  the  burden  on 
some  of  our  citizens  more  severely  af- 
fected. We  have  a  responsibility  not  only 
to  enact  major  spending  reductions — 
which  we  have  done — but  to  be  compas- 
sionate as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  fuller  explanation  of  each 
of  the  proposals  entailed  in  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Education 

Our  education  system  is  central  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  progress  and  security.  As  we 
design  our  national  policies  toward  economic 
recovery,  we  must  recognize  that  our  Invest- 
ment In  human  capital  Is  Just  as  Important 
and  essential  as  our  Investment  In  Industrial 
capital.  An  educated  populous  is  a  national 
asset  which  is  essential  to  economic  revltall- 
zatlon,  and  Improved  productivity. 

The  cuts  In  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation programs  contained  In  the  bill  before 
us.  would  be  devastating  to  our  Nation's 
public  education  system — at  a  time  when  It 
Is  already  hard  pressed  to  maintain  Its  com- 
mitment to  quality  education  for  all  chil- 
dren. The  Federal  programs  provide  the  extra 
assistance  to  our  local  schools  to  Improve  the 
basic  skills  of  disadvantaged  children.  We 
are  not  talking  about  frills  or  luxuries — we 
are  talking  about  teaching  children  to  read, 
write,  and  reckon. 

The  Title  I  program,  for  Instance,  has  a 
proven  record  of  success.  The  cuts  which  are 
recommended  In  this  resolution  would  result 
In  the  elimination  of  over  a  million  children 
from  this  program  this  year,  and  many  more 
In  1982.  and  Is  sure  to  lead  to  many  more 
dropouts  and  chronic  unemployment. 

Cuts  In  handicapped  and  other  special 
education  services  will  mean  schools  simply 
cannot  keep  their  commitment  to  educating 
our  handlcaoped  and  disabled  children — 
about  12^  of  the  students  In  this  country. 
The  foreclosure  of  an  adequate  education  for 
these  children  means  that  a  sipniflcant  num- 
ber of  our  youths  will  not  be  able  to  achieve 
their  potential  as  oroductlve  and  Independ- 
ent members  of  our  society,  but  Instead  face 
the  prospects  of  lifelong  dependency. 
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The  cutbacks  In  elementary  and  secondary 
education  In  1981  are  especially  onerous  be- 
cause they  place  our  local  school  districts  In 
an  untenable  position.  The  loss  of  Federal 
monies  will  require  the  elimination  of  serv- 
ices to  millions  of  children,  and  the  layoff 
of  significant  numbers  of  teachers  for  the 
school  year  beginning  this  fall.  In  many 
States,  school  districts  will  be  forced  to  dis- 
honor contractual  agreements  which  place 
them  In  conflict  with  State  laws.  For  In- 
stance. In  Rhode  Island,  notice  of  layoffs  to 
teachers  musl  be  given  by  March  1.  preced- 
ing the  school  year.  Most  States  simply  do 
not  have  the  financial  cushion  to  make  up 
the  difference,  even  If  they  could  move  that 
fast. 

In  addition,  the  savings  which  might  be 
achieved  through  consolidation  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  programs,  which  I  sup- 
port, could  not  be  realized  before  Fiscal  Year 
1983 — It  would  take  at  least  that  long  to  put 
this  consolidation  Into  place. 

Even  if  the  regulatory  burdens  and  strings 
Imposed  by  the  Federal  Government  were 
relaxed  many  States  have  followed  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Federal  Government  and  en- 
acted State  laws  modeled  on  Federal  laws. 
Rhode  Island's  State  handicapped  laws  are 
modeled  after  the  Federal  law.  and  the  State 
has  committed  vast  resources  of  Us  own  to 
education  of  the  handicapped.  But  the  with- 
drawal of  Federal  funds,  especially  for  the 
next  school  year,  is  a  terrible  blow.  Schools 
will  have  the  same  legal  obligation — which 
simply  cannot  be  met  with  existing  funds. 

Mr.  President,  these  cuts  In  elementary  and 
secondary  education  will  cause  major  dis- 
ruptions for  our  local  school  systems  begin- 
ning this  fall.  They  simply  cannot  adjust  to 
such  a  loss  for  this  coming  school  year,  and 
In  fact,  most  of  their  budgets  have  been  set 
and  commitments  made.  My  amendment 
does  not  restore  all  the  money  to  these  pro- 
grams, but  will  at  least  make  these  reduc- 
tions bearable  for  our  nation's  school  system 
so  that  they  can  maintain  basic  services 
without  major  disruptions. 

LOW    INCOME    ENERGY    ASSISTANCE   AND 
WEATHERIZATION 

As  my  colleagues  know.  President  Reagan 
has  proposed  to  establish  a  block  grant  con- 
taining low  Income  energy  assistance  moneys 
along  with  several  other  related  programs. 
The  total  amount  for  this  block  grant  would 
be  reduced  by  25  percent. 

My  reasons  for  restoring  this  cut  is  clear. 
Energy  prices  have  soared  over  the  past  few 
years,  and  especially  this  year  due  to  imme- 
diate decontrol  of  oil  prices.  Low  Income 
families  are  struggling  to  make  ends  meet 
and  be  able  to  keep  warm  in  the  winter.  The 
two  programs  designed  to  help  them  upgrade 
their  homes  and  meet  high  energy  costs  are 
slated  to  be  reduced  bv  a  quarter.  But  com- 
passion clearly  demands  caution.  The  liveli- 
hood— indeed,  the  lives — of  too  many  people 
are  at  stake  to  permit  indiscriminate  reduc- 
tions. 

When  this  body  passed  the  windfall  profits 
tax  In  1980.  we  directed  25  percent  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  tax  to  be  used  for  low  In- 
come energy  assistance  payments.  We  agreed 
that  a  portion  of  the  revenues  from  decon- 
trol of  oil  would  be  returned  to  those  who 
were  unable  to  adjust  readily  to  rising  fuel 
prices.  By  restoring  a  portion  of  the  money 
slated  to  be  cut  from  these  energy  programs, 
I  believe  we  are  making  good  on  our  com- 
mitment to  help  lower  Income  people  meet 
rising  enerrv  costs.  In  fact,  the  most  eflSclent 
use  of  Federal  monies  would  be  to  expand 
the  weatherlzation  program,  thereby  in- 
sulating more  houses,  reduclne  energv  con- 
sumption, and  lowering  household  energy 
bills. 

tTRBAN    DEVELOPMENT    ACTION    GRANTS 

This  amendment  simpiv  puts  the  status 
of    Urban    Development    Action    Grants.    In 


1981,  back  at  the  level  originally  proposed  by 
President  Reagan.  In  the  absence  of  restor- 
ation of.  these  funds,  the  program  would  ef- 
fectively be  shut  down  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year. 

This  program  is  highly  cost-effective. 
Grants  made  under  UDAG  channel  private 
Investment  into  areas  where  they  are  most 
needed — areas  of  extreme  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment where  few  other  resources  are 
available  to  turn  around  the  depressing  cycle 
of  decay  and  blight.  This  program  is  sup- 
ported by  private  Industry  and  by  cities,  and 
has  repeatedly  been  praised  for  b2lng  ex- 
peditious, flexible,  responsive  and  free  of  red 
tape.  The  program  encourages  private  busi- 
ness to  revitalize  distressed  areas  with  mini- 
mum goverrunent  Investment  by  "leveraging" 
private  investment.  Firms  participating  in 
the  program  are  required  to  declare  In  writ- 
ing that  but  for  the  Action  Grant,  the  flrm 
could  not  and  would  not  make  the  invest- 
ment desired. 

This  program.  It  should  b;  noted,  does  not 
require  an  excessive  amount  of  federal  Inter- 
vention. City  government  and  private  indus- 
try jointly  decide  the  type  of  project.  Its  size, 
site,  developer,  design  and  financial  struc- 
ture. Local  officials  have  made  clear  they 
have  more  Influence  and  control  over  UDAG 
projects  than  any  other  federally-assisted 
projects  in  their  communities. 

Furthermore,  the  results  stemming  from 
this  program  testify  to  its  success: 

Each  UDAO  dollar  generates  $6  08  of  pri- 
vate Investment. 

Permanent  jobs  are  created  at  a  one  time 
cost  of  86.662  each. 

Cities  realize  $.17  in  annual  tax  revenue 
for  each  UDAG  dollar. 

The  figures  cited  above  are  based  on  con- 
tractual obligations  by  private  business.  They 
do  not  Include  "spin  off"  and  Indirect  in- 
vestment that  often  follows  revltallzation 
projects  funded  by  this  program. 

Preserving  this  program  at  the  level  sought 
by  President  Reagan  In  his  original  proposal 
makes  good  economic  s?nse.  particularly  in 
view  of  overall  community  and  economic 
development  cuts  Imposed  upon  our  cities 

L'RB\N  MASr.  TRANSIT 

When  the  federal  mass  transit  program 
was  started,  states  and  localities  were  told 
they  were  going  to  have  a  20  year  com- 
mitment. Now.  we  arc  cutting  that  com- 
mitment short.  It  is  Important  that  we  give 
the  states  as  much  assistance  as  possible  in 
coming  to  grips  with  their  new  responsibili- 
ties for  mass  transit. 

For  example.  In  my  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
we  now  receive  approximately  tS  million  in 
operating  subsidies  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  state  contributes  another  C6  mil- 
lion towards  ths  cost  of  runnin5  the  transit 
system,  with  the  remainder  of  the  costs  com- 
ing from  the  fare  box.  Without  substantial 
increases  in  fares,  or  a  cut  back  of  the  sys- 
tem, state  transportation  officials  project  tnat 
the  state  share  of  the  transit  costs  will  rise 
to  $25  million  by  1985.  And,  we  are  a  small, 
compact  state! 

Any  proposals  by  states  and  localities  to 
meet  these  extra  costs  incurred  by  the  losr; 
of  federal  operating  subsidies  will  take  time 
to  enact.  Bond  Issues  don't  get  prepared  and 
approved  overnight.  Enabling  legislation  for 
tax  increases  will  not  t>e  approved  by  state 
legislatures  without  close  and  careful 
scrutiny. 

The  modest  restoration  of  urban  mass 
transit  funds  proposed  In  my  amendment 
will  give  our  states  and  localities  more  time 
to  adjust  to  the  reality  of  lower  federal  sub- 
sidles. 

PREVENTIVE  AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH 

The  Federal  government  alone  spends  al- 
most $S0  billion  on  health,  the  bulk  of  which 
goes  to  expensive  treatment  of  illness  and  in- 
patient care.  The  preventive  health  and  basic 


health  services  programs,  which  are  cut  in 
this  bill,  represent  only  t2  billion  out  of  this 
total,  but  they  represent  the  scandalously 
small  commitment  the  Federal  government 
has  made  to  preventing  disease  and  illness 
To  cut  these  programs  would  eliminate  pro- 
grams and  services  which  will  save  mo.ioy. 
not  only  In  the  future,  but  In  this  year  and 
next. 

For  instance,  community  health  centers 
provide  outpatient  primary  services  to  low- 
income  Individuals  at  very  modest  costs — the 
kind  of  services  which  reduce  Institutionali- 
zation. The  elimination  of  these  services 
would  simply  mean  that  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid will  have  to  pay  for  expensive  hospitali- 
zation and  other  medical  services  which  re- 
sult from  delayed  medical  attention. 

In  addition,  many  States,  such  as  my  own. 
are  building  their  capability  and  conunltment 
to  health  education  and  promotion  activities, 
with  excellent  results.  To  cut  the  Federal 
support  for  these  activities  by  one-fourth  at 
this  time  would  severely  hamper  these  activi- 
ties, and  will  cost  the  Federal  government. 
State  and  lo:;al  gover.iments.  business  and 
private  citizens  untold  millions  In  health 
care  costs  In  the  future. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr,  President.  I  yield  2 
m.nutes  to  Senator  Stafford. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation. Arts  and  Humanities.  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  wholehearted  support 
to  this  amendment,  which  would  allow 
for  additional  funds  for  critically  needed 
education  programs.  The  additions  to 
these  programs  made  by  the  pending 
amendment  are  consistent  with  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  to  the 
Budget  Committee  for  education  pro- 
grams. In  its  March  15  report  to  the 
Budget  Committee,  our  committee  pro- 
vided for  prudent  reductions  in  funding 
for  education,  without  abandoning  the 
principal  Federal  purpose  in  education — 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  and  access  to  educa- 
tion. 

Accordingly,  although  the  committee 
acknowledged  the  President's  intent  to 
place  our  resources  where  they  can  do 
the  most  good,  and  keeping  in  mind  that 
all  types  of  Federal  programs  must  in 
these  difiBcult  times  face  budgetary 
restraint,  we  did  not  follow  the  adminis- 
tration policy  of  across-the-board  fund- 
ing cuts.  Such  a  policy  would  dispropor- 
tionately affect  those  for  whom  Federal 
programs  in  education  were  designed — 
the  disadvantaged  and  the  disabled — 
those  on  whom  we  believe  the  Federal 
Government  must  continue  to  place  a 
high  priority 

As  one  wh3  has  been  quite  active  as 
an  advocate  for  funding  increases  for 
education,  the  process  of  reducing  fund- 
ing has  been  very  difficult.  The  money 
we  spend  at  the  Federal  level  to  educate 
our  young  people  is  an  essential  invest- 
ment in  our  future.  Other  Federal  pro- 
grams may  be  suspended  or  reduced  and 
cerhaps  be  continued  or  augmented  at  a 
later  date  if  need  be. 

This  is  not  true  for  education  pro- 
grams— the  problems  of  our  poor  and  dis- 
abled children  of  today  cannot  be  put 
off  until  tomorrow,  nor  can  we  expect, 
as  a  Nation,  to  muster  10,  20.  30  years 
from  now  great  collective  wisdom  from 
children  who  could  not  participate  in 
education  programs  which  are  truncated 
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today.  True,  our  educational  system  has 
come  under  severe  attack,  and  public 
confidence  in  American  education  ap- 
pears to  be  eroded.  Yet  to  reduce  the 
emphasis  we  place  on  education  is  not 
the  answer.  Rather,  in  our  budget  recom- 
mendations, we  have  tried  to  identify 
programs  which  have  proved  the  most 
beneficial  in  promoting  access  and  equity, 
and  reduce  spending  for  those  that  are 
less  highly  targeted  to  this  purpose. 

This  amendment  represents  a  12-per- 
cent reduction  in  spending  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  programs 
from  the  Budget  Committee's  baseline 
for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983.  rela- 
tive to  the  approximately  20  percent  re- 
duction reported  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee for  these  programs.  The  justification 
offered  by  the  Budget  Committee  and  by 
the  administration  for  this  level  of  re- 
duction is  that  consolidation  of  these 
programs  will  achieve  substantial  ad- 
ministrative savings  at  the  State  and 
local  level,  by  removing  many  of  the 
costly  requirements  of  Federal  mandates. 

Certainly,  substantial  savings  may  be 
gained  through  the  most  efficient  opera- 
tion of  Federal  education  programs  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  However,  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  administration  to 
consohdate  numerous  categorical  educa- 
tion assistance  programs  into  two  forms 
of  block  grants  requires  substantive 
changes  in  education  law  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee. This  plan  has  not  yet  been  finalized 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  it 
is  highly  problematic  whether  such  a 
proposal  may  be  enacted  in  order  to 
achieve  the  envisioned  administrative 
savings  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Thus,  any  reductions  in  spending  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  such  as  those  proposed 
in  the  administration's  rescissions  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  will  come  not  from  ad- 
ministrative overhead,  but  at  the  expense 
of  real  services  to  children,  principally 
the  educationally  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged children  served  by  the  com- 
pensatory education  program — title  I — 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  and  disabled  children  served 
by  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act.  Under  these  reductions, 
approximately  1.1  million  disadvantaged 
children  would  be  dropped  from  title  I  in 
the  current  fiscal  year,  and  1.3  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  Similarly,  some  750.000 
handicapped  children  would  be  dropped 
from  programs  under  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act,  preclud- 
ing disabled  children  from  receiving  the 
services  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
that  statute. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
Budget  Committee's  savings  recommen- 
dations for  student  aid  programs.  I  be- 
lieve that,  while  there  may  be  some  dif- 
ferences between  the  Budget  Committee's 
assumptions  and  policy  recommendations 
and  those  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  we  can  approximate 
the  levels  of  savings  recommended  by 
providing  for  better  targeting  for  guaran- 
teed student  loans  and  Pell  grants.  Our 
committee  intends  to  achieve  these  sav- 
ings through  legislative  modifications  in 


the  needs  analysis  system  for  Pell  grants 
and  campus-based  student  aid,  which 
would  reduce  eligibility  for  nonneedy  stu- 
dents. Regarding  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program,  the  committee  intends  to 
achieve  savings  in  this  program  through 
the  elimination  of  convenience  borrow- 
ing and  through  the  retargeting  of  GSL's 
to  financial  need,  while  retaining  the 
critically  important  payment  of  interest 
for  students  while  in  school,  which  en- 
ables students  to  make  prudent  college 
choices  without  additional  and  unreason- 
able financial  burdens. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  item  in  the 
amendment  which  I  would  like  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  is  the  added  fund- 
ing for  the  low  income  energy  assistance 
program.  As  all  of  us  well  know,  poor  peo- 
ple in  this  country,  and  particularly  the 
elderly,  have  been  very  hard  hit  by  dra- 
matically increasing  fuel  prices.  Heat- 
ing is  not  a  luxury  in  Vermont,  it  is  a  life- 
saving  necessity.  The  low-income  energy 
assistance  program  has  given  much  need- 
ed assistance  to  our  poorest  citizens  so 
they  can  continue  to  heat  their  homes  in 
winter.  Last  year,  when  the  Congress  cre- 
ated an  expanded  low  income  energy  as- 
sistance program,  we  took  great  care  in 
constructing  a  program  which  gave  the 
States  great  administrative  flexibility, 
particularly  to  meet  the  needs  of  people 
who  have  never  participated  in  Federal 
or  State  welfare  programs. 

A  good  number  of  these  people  are  el- 
derly who  are  struggling  to  exist  on  a 
limited  income  and  are  now  paying  up  to 
half  of  that  income  simply  for  fuel.  With- 
out some  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment these  individuals  might  not  survive 
through  the  winter.  I  oppose  efforts  to  cut 
this  program  when  fuel  prices  are  sky- 
rocketing out  of  sight. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
I  would  prefer  not  having  to  make  any 
reductions  in  education  program  fund- 
ing, and  I  would  certainly  prefer  to  have 
this  amendment  include  amounts  over 
and  above  the  additions  made,  for  both 
elementary  and  secondary  and  higher  ed- 
ucation. I  believe  that  this  amendment 
will  be  a  first  step  in  the  Senate's  recog- 
nition that  we  must  provide  for  appro- 
priate investments  in  education  to  sup- 
port our  national  future,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Ran- 
dolph be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  my  coUeague 
yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  fMr.  Ran- 
dolph ) . 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
come  over  close  to  the  Senator  not  just 
because  I  am  privileged,  because  of  his 
cooperation,  to  be  a  cosponsor.  but  be- 
cause I  think  that  the  presentation  of 
his  argument  is  well  reasoned.  I  believe 
that  there  are  times  in  this  body  when, 
if  we  cannot  secure,  let  us  say.  on  one 
side  of  the  aisle  or  the  other  what  we 
desire,  when  there  is  an  opportunity  to 


strike  a  balance,  in  effect,  we  ought  to 
join  very  actively  and  earnestly  in  that 
effort;  not  that  I  shall  be  able  to  help 
with  other  Members,  but  I  shall  talk  with 
0'i.her  Members  in  the  hope  that  this 
amendment  can  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  cer- 
tainly very  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
senior  member  of  the  committee  on 
which  I  have  served  with  such  pleasure 
for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  one  final  comment  if  I 
might.  This  amendment  is  no  Christmas 
tree.  There  is  a  host  of  popular  programs 
which  were  rejected  by  those  of  us  who 
considered  this  amendment.  Each  of  us 
could  have  added  scores  of  other  pro- 
grams, but  we  resisted  that  because  we 
wanted  an  amendment  that  stuck  to 
the  basic  essentials:  Education,  heat,  and 
energy  conservation,  health,  mass  transit, 
and  jobs,  and  the  President's  recom- 
mended levels  for  budget  cuts.  These,  we 
believe,  are  worth  a  second  hearing. 

Second,  some  have  suggested  that  this 
is  a  regional  package,  a  so-called  north- 
eastern amendment.  That  just  is  not  so. 
Mr.  President.  Since  when  is  education 
regional?  Since  when  is  rural  health  re- 
gional, or  mass  transit,  which  is  going 
to  assist  Birmingham  as  well  as  Pitts- 
burgh. Boston,  Spokane,  Cleveland,  and 
Seattle?  What  about  weatherization? 
Perhaps  that  can  be  accused  of  being 
something  for  the  North.  The  North 
stretches  a  long  way.  It  goes  from  one 
coast  to  the  other  and  down  to  the  Sun 
Belt.  These  are  the  areas  that  have  been 
hit  by  the  deregulation  of  oil.  These  add- 
ons. Mr.  President,  go  nowhere  near  re- 
storing the  total  amount  of  the  cuts  that 
were  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  chief  cosponsor  in 
this  amendment,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz>,  who  has 
worked  so  hard  on  this  amendment. 

STATEMENT    CONCERNING    UP    AMENDMENTS    NO 
34 — TO    RESTORE   FUNDS    FOR   CERTAIN    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  recomend 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  «Mr.  Chafee)  for  all  the  work  he 
has  put  into  perfectine  this  amendment. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  him  as  the  prime 
cosponsor  of  this  important  effort. 

Before  addressing  the  merits  of  soe- 
cific  provisions  contained  in  the  Chafee 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  put  it  in  oer- 
soective.  First  of  all.  this  is  not  an 
amendment  that  would  drive  spending 
in  fiscal  year  198*?  or  1983  above  the 
level  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion. For  example,  the  Budeet  Commit- 
tee brought  to  the  Senate  floor  a  recon- 
ciliation resolution  whose  orovisions  for 
fscal  vear  1982  ask  the  Senate  to  cut 
spending  under  extraordinary  budgetary 
procedures  by  an  amount  $2.3  bill'on 
greater  than  the  President  reauested. 
What  the  Chafee  amendment  seeks  to 
accomplish  is  to  add  back  just  under  *1 
billion.  If  it  passes,  the  Senate  will  still, 
under  this  resolution,  be  cutting  the 
budget  by  $1.3  billion  more  than  the 
White  House  has  requested  of  the  Con- 
gress. 
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Progress  on  spending  restraint  is  es- 
sential if  the  Federal  deficit  is  to  fall 
and  sufficient  room  in  the  budget  can 
become  available  to  permit  substantial 
tax  reduction.  Therefore.  I  concur  with 
the  need  to  make  substantial  reductions 
in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  budget  and 
by  the  order  of  magnitude  suggested  by 
the  President. 

Nevertheless,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  Chafee  amendment.  I  do  so  because 
it  contains  restorations  in  funding  for 
five  programs  vital  to  people,  including 
citizens  in  my  State,  and  because  I  be- 
lieve the  spending  cuts  as  recommended 
call  for  unequal  sacrifice  on  behalf  of 
the  Northeast-Midwest  regions  of  the 
country.  Let  me  take  up  now  the  ques- 
tion of  regional  fairness. 

In  late  February,  I  sent  OMB  Direc- 
tor David  Stockman  a  letter  requesting 
that  his  staff  provide  me  with  an  analysis 
on  the  per  capita  distribution  of  pro- 
posed budget  cuts  by  region,  along  ur- 
ban and  rural  lines,  and  on  a  large 
State-by-state  basis.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  this  point  to  insert  this  letter 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  23.  1981- 
Hon.  David  STOCK»tAN, 

Director.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Old  Executive  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Oeab  Dave:  This  Is  to  confirm  In  writing 
the  verbal  request  I  made  of  you  at  lunch 
a  few  days  ago  for  a  regl'  nA\  analysis  of  the 
President's  proposed  spending  reductions. 

Specifically,  I  would  appreciate  an  OMB 
analysis  of  the  combined  package  of  all  pro- 
posed spending  cuts  and  Increased  user  fees, 
by  region,  for  urban  areas,  and  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  would  also  suggest  that  the  analysis 
be  stated  on  a  per  capita  basis  as  follows: 

1.  Regions:  Comparison  by  Federal  Re- 
gions. 

2.  Urban  Areas:  Top  25  SMSAs  combined 
vs.  Rest  of  USA. 

3.  Pennsylvania:  Pennsylvania  compared 
Individually  to  five  other  large  states — New 
York.  Illinois.  California.  Michigan,  Texas. 

I  believe  this  analysis  is  central  to  the  leg- 
islative prospects  of  the  Administration's 
spending  and  tax  reduction  package.  While 
many  current  questions  relate  to  Its  Impact 
on  families  with  different  incomes,  equitable 
questions  concerning  the  Impact  of  the  en- 
tire package  to  particular  regions,  urban 
areas,  and  states  should  not  go  unanswered. 
Sincerely. 

John  Heinz, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  It  is  now  more  than  a 
month  later  since  that  letter  was  sent, 
and  I  am  still  waiting  for  the  informa- 
tion required  to  determine  the  funda- 
mental fairness  of  the  spending  cuts 
proposed  by  OMB.  I  have  since  learned 
that  other  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  from  the  Northeast-Midwest  re- 
gion have  made  similar  requests.  I  am 
imaware  of  any  replies  from  OMB  on 
this  subject. 

Therefore.  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  educated  judgment  of 
several  budgetary  analysts  that  the 
spending  reduction  package  does  indeed 
call  for  unusiml  sacrifice  from  portions 


of  the  country  is  correct.  Since  the 
Budget  Committee,  in  its  report  on  the 
reconciliation  resolution,  has  made  it 
clear  that  they  have  made  comparatively 
minor  changes  in  the  OMB  proposals, 
the  presumption  of  regicmal  unfairness 
must  carry  over  to  the  document  they 
have  submitted  for  Senate  consideration. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  recent 
Federal  actions  have  also  tended  to  assist 
other  areas  of  the  country  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Northeast  and  the  Midwest. 
The  only  area  of  the  budget  slated  for 
an  increase  is  defense.  I  concur  with  the 
need  to  do  more  here. 

After  years  of  retrenchment,  it  Is  only 
prudent  to  shore  up  our  defenses  during 
these  dangerous  times. 

However,  the  additional  dollars  will 
flow  in  an  uneven  fashion  toward  the 
Sunbelt  if  past  practices  are  repeated.  I 
know  of  no  reason  to  expect  that  they 
will  not. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  ml  de- 
control, an  issue  I  will  return  to  later 
in  a  different  context.  The  decision  to 
permit  crude  oil  decontrol  to  continue  as 
plarmed  will  provide  a  boon  to  oil  rich 
States.  In  fact  in  one  State.  Alaska,  the 
effect  has  been  so  large  that  the  State 
government  has  decided  to  provide  re- 
bates to  State  taxpayers.  Unlike  taxpay- 
ers in  the  Northeast  who  must  carry  a 
difficult  State  and  local  tax  burden,  that 
State  can  afford  to  abolish  its  State  in- 
come tax.  The  effect  on  my  taxpayers, 
however,  will  be  to  require  them  to  pay 
higher  utility  bills  in  their  capacity  as 
consumers. 

What  the  Chafee  amendment  does  is 
to  restore  funds  in  a  way  that  should 
reduce  this  new  bias  against  my  region 
of  the  country  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  the  Senate.  It  does  so 
by  restoring  funds  to  flve  programs  vital 
to  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  I  now 
take  these  up  in  ttim. 

First,  the  Chafee  amendment  restores 
$60  million  in  fiscal  1981,  $450  million 
in  fiscal  1982,  and  $575  million  in  fiscal 
year  1983  for  primary  and  secondary 
education.  The  effect  of  these  restora- 
tions is  to  limit  the  cut  in  these  areas  to 
4  percent  in  fiscal  1982,  instead  of  the 
recommended  12  percent,  and  to  cut  by 
11  percent  in  fiscal  year  1983,  instead 
of  the  recommended  20  percent  for  that 
year  as  well. 

These  additional  funds  are  solely 
needed  for  two  reasons.  First,  Federal 
funding  for  education  remains  the  most 
important  investment  the  Government 
can  make  in  the  young  people  of  this 
country.  I  do  not  believe  the  level  of  our 
investment  should  be  allowed  to  fall 
sharply  at  a  time  when  the  educational 
system  is  not  operating  as  well  as  we  wish 
it  would. 

Additionally,  lowering  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  primary  and  secondary 
education  means  that  local  governments 
will  have  to  make  up  the  difference.  For 
property  owners,  that  means  higher 
taxes  since  that  is  the  way  local  govern- 
ments raise  a  significant  portion  of  their 
funds.   Homeowners   on   fixed   incomes 


or  who  are  unemployed  will  be  faced 
with  a  new  burden  they  did  not  antici- 
pate and  cannot  afford  to  shoulder.  This 
means  the  cuts  are  unfair  not  only  to 
children,  but  to  the  elderly  and  the 
economically  vulnerable  as  well.  This 
should  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

Second,  this  amendment  restores  fund- 
ing for  low-income  energy  assistance  and 
for  the  weatherization  program.  The 
Budget  Committee  recommends  cuts 
that  will  equal  over  50  percent  in  fiscal 
1983.  The  amendment  restores  $350  mil- 
lion to  these  programs,  an  amount  equal 
to  25  percent  more  than  called  for  under 
the  resolution.  I  only  wish  it  would  be 
possible  to  add  more  back  in  this  badly 
needed  program.  It  is  the  only  right  thing 
to  do. 

When  the  proper  level  of  funding  for 
low- income  energy  assistance  and 
weatherization  programs  is  considered, 
it  raises  questions  of  equity  and  survival. 
During  debate  2  years  ago  on  crude  oU 
decontrol,  the  Congress  agreed  to  permit 
phased  decontrol  of  crude  oil  prices  to 
move  forward  as  previously  authorized 
by  law  provided  a  windfall  profit  tax 
was  put  into  place  as  well.  The  Congress 
agreed  at  that  time  to  earmark  a  pwr- 
tion  of  the  revenue  raised  by  the  new  tax 
specifically  for  assisting  the  poor  and 
the  elderly  who  would  face  difficulty  in 
paying  their  energy  bills  due  to  de- 
control. 

For  the  Congress  it  was  a  question  of 
equity  but  for  many  recipients  it  remains 
a  question  of  survival.  Next  winter,  they 
will  face  the  choice  between  heating  and 
eating.  I  believe  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  honor  the  commitment  we  entered 
into  previously. 

Retaining  funds  for  the  weatherization 
program  is  especially  important.  By  in- 
sulating the  homes  of  recipients  <rf 
energy  assistance  funds,  the  Government 
will  save  money.  In  the  long  run,  it  is 
a  bargain. 

Third,  this  amendment  proposes  to 
restore  $98  million  in  fiscal  1982  and  $128 
million  in  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  suc- 
cessful urban  development  action  grant 
program.  Under  this  program,  eligible 
municipalities  acquire  funds  that  can  be 
used  to  secure  private  sector  money  of 
a  magnitude  many  times  higher  than  the 
Federal  grants  for  development  pur- 
poses. Given  the  need  to  attract  popula- 
tion back  into  the  cities  and  to  strength- 
en our  urban  tax  base,  it  is  ill  advised  to 
act  on  this  program  for  urban  renewal 
below  what  the  President  has  recom- 
mended. We  seek,  imder  this  proposal, 
to  do  no  more  than  to  restore  the  level 
of  funding  sought  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, and  not  a  permy  more. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  restores  $50 
million  and  $175  million  for  fiscal  1982 
and  1983,  respectively  for  preventative 
health  services.  Of  all  the  approaches 
available  to  slow  the  nmaway  cost  in- 
creases in  health  care,  both  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  none  offer  more  promise  than 
preventative  health  care.  An  ounce  of 
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prevention  is  tnily  worth  a  pound  of 
cure. 

Under  the  committee  proposal,  numer- 
ous preventative  health  programs  now 
run  at  the  Federal  level  would  be  com- 
bined into  a  single  block  grant  and  sent 
to  the  States  at  a  funding  level  25  per- 
cent below  the  amount  that  would  other- 
wise be  provided  under  current  law.  Even 
if  there  are  significant  administrative 
savings  by  cutting  out  administrative 
redtape,  it  will  be  diCBcult  indeed  to 
maintain  current  services,  and  this  is 
very  serious.  Funds  now  go  toward  rat 
control,  child  immunization,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  lead  po^oning.  and  for  other 
similar  purposes. 

Finally,  the  amendment  calls  for  $25 
million  and  $300  million  in  additional 
spending  for  mass  transit  in  fiscal  year 

1982  and  1983.  If  these  funds  are  restored. 
Federal  support  for  mass  transit  will  sta- 
blize  at  $3.9  billion  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  affected  by  the  reconciliation  res- 
olution, fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983, 
although  it  wUl  still  be  well  below  the 
levels  proposed  by  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. Under  the  committee  proposal. 
Federal  funding  in  fiscal  1983  for  mass 
transit  would  drop  off  substantially. 

Mass  transit  should  \x  viewed  as  an 
important  way  not  only  to  achieve  pollu- 
tion control,  but  as  an  investment  in 
energy  efficiency.  We  will  need  many 
such  investments  if  we  are  to  free  our- 
selves from  the  dependency  forced  on 
us  by  the  OPEC  cartel.  In  relation  to 
current  services,  even  after  $300  mil- 
lion is  added  baclc  into  the  fiscal  year 

1983  budget  as  we  propose,  mass  transit 
will  still  take  the  equivalent  of  a  cut  of 
10  percent. 

No  one  can  argue  that  mass  transit 
would  be  spared  by  passing  this  amend- 
ment. Local  operating  authorities  will 
stiU  feel  the  pinch,  and  their  customers 
will  sUll  have  to  pay  higher  fares.  But 
at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  the  increases 
will  be  muted  enough  to  insure  signifi- 
cant ridership  of  major  mass  transit 
systems  in  the  country.  Without  this 
amendment,  the  same  cannot  be  said. 

To  conclude.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deserves  the  wholeheated 
support  of  all  Senators.  It  restores  re- 
gional equity.  It  permits  the  Senate  to 
sUy  within  the  budget  sought  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  And 
finally,  it  permits  certain  programs 
whose  value  is  readJy  established  to  re- 
tain their  integrity.  For  all  these  reasons 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land for  yielding. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  Senator  Riecle 
,  Senator  Leahy.  Senator  Dixon,  and  Sen- 
ator Williams  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  4  or  5  minutes? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  We  can  get  some  on  the 
resolution,  can  we  not? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Can  the  Senator  wait? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island   iMr.  Cha- 

FEE.) 

The  Chafee  amendment  would  restore 
slightly  less  than  $1  billion  in  the  areas 
of  education,  energy  assistance,  health 
services,  mass  transit,  and  community 
development  grants.  Should  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted,  the  spending  reduc- 
tions proposed  by  the  Budget  Committee 
will  still  exceed  those  recommended  by 
President  Reagan. 

I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
some  of  the  budget  modifications  incor- 
porated in  the  Chafee  amendment. 

In  Maine,  there  are  currently  over 
33,000  children  be.ng  served  by  ESEA 
title  I  programs.  These  programs  pro- 
vide funds  for  children  in  low-income 
areas,  children  in  institutions  for  the 
handicapped,  and  neglected  and  delin- 
quent students.  Without  adequate  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government, 
Maine,  along  with  many  other  States, 
will  simply  be  unable  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  special  students. 

Administrators,  teachers,  and  parents 
alike  have  repeatedly  told  me  that  these 
special  education  programs  are  produc- 
ing significant  results,  and  that  the 
withdrawal  of  Federal  assistance  can 
only  jeopardize  the  success  of  these  spe- 
c  al  programs.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
and  shortsighted  for  us  to  permit  this 
to  occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  encouraged 
by  education  representatives  from  Maine 
who  have  told  me  that  they  are  willing 
to  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  budget  cut- 
ting burden  in  order  to  hold  down  infla- 
tion and  eventually  bring  the  Federal 
budget  into  balance.  The  modest  budget 
restoration  lor  ESEA  programs  em- 
bodied in  the  Chafee  amendment  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  fiscal  restraint,  but  it 
also  acknowledges  the  crucial  role  that 
special  education  programs  play  in  pre- 
paring our  children  for  adulthood. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  cold  weather,  oil- 
dependent  State.  I  am  particularly  sen- 
sitive to  the  hardship  that  has  resulted 
from  the  unrelenting  increases  in  energy 
costs.  In  just  the  past  3  months,  the  price 
of  heating  oil  has  risen  from  $1  a  gallon 
to  nearly  $1.40.  This  has  created  a  crisis 


of  unprecedented  dimensions  in  Maine, 
a  State  with  a  high  concentration  of 
elderly  and  low-income  individuals. 

Many  low-income  households  now 
spend  nearly  40  percent  of  their  dis- 
posable income  on  energy.  Study  after 
study  has  shown  that  low-income  indi- 
viduals have  reduced  their  energy  con- 
sumption more  than  any  other  group 
within  our  society — often  at  great  risk 
to  their  health.  Yet  a  growing  number 
of  Maine  citizens,  despite  heroic  efforts 
to  save  energy,  are  finding  it  impossible 
to  meet  their  basic  heating  expenses. 
Many  are  being  forced  to  choose  between 
heating  their  homes  or  feeding  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

In  recognition  of  the  desperate  plight 
of  many  elderly  and  low-income  Ameri- 
cans, the  Congress  last  year  appropriated 
G1.85  billion  to  help  these  individuals 
meet  their  energy  needs.  It  has  been 
helpful,  but  it  has  not  been  enough. 

The  administration  has  recommended 
a  25-percent  reduction  in  fuel  assistance 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  Even  if  the  price  of 
energy  remains  constant  over  the  next 
year— an  unlikely  possibility — a  25-per- 
cent reduction  in  fuel  assistance  will  ex- 
pose millions  of  low-income  Americans 
to  great  risk.  Clearly,  we  cannot  permit 
this  to  happen. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  the 
President's  proposal  to  terminate  the 
Department  of  Energy's  low-income 
weatherization  assistance  program.  The 
President  has  proposed  no  future  fund- 
ing for  this  valuable  program  and  has 
requested  a  rescission  of  $6.9  million  for 
this  fiscal  year.  These  recommendations 
have  been  accepted  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  and  are  included  in  the 
budget  resolution  we  are  considering 
here  today. 

Termination  of  the  DOE  weatheriza- 
tion assistance  program  will  effectively 
end  all  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  help  low-income  individuals  reduce 
tneir  consumption  of  energy.  It  is  true 
that  communities  which  receive  HUD 
community  development  block  grant 
'CDBGi  funding  may  request  funding 
for  weatherization  activities.  However,  it 
is  equally  true  that  very  few  communities 
include  weatherization  activities  in  their 
community  development  projects  because 
other  activities  are  considered  to  be  of  a 
higher  priority.  Since  the  administration 
is  not  proposing  any  additional  budget- 
ary authority  for  the  HUD  CDBG  to  re- 
flect inclusion  of  weatherization  actlvi- 
t  es.  it  is  doubtful  that  many  communi- 
ties will  receive  this  type  of  assistance. 

Of  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that 
80  percent  of  CDBG  funds  went  to 
metropolitan  areas  and  urban  counties 
in  fiscal  year  1980.  The  remaining  funds 
went  to  rural  areas.  But,  of  the  139  mil- 
lion people  living  in  rural  areas,  only  32 
percent  lived  in  communities  receiving 
CDBG  in  1980.  Thus,  if  the  administra- 
tion relies  on  the  HUD  CDBG  program 
for  weatherization  activities,  the  vast 
majority  of  low-income  Americans  liv- 
ing in  rural  areas  will  never  receive  Fed- 
eral weatherization  assistance.  Since  ap- 
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proximately  42  percent  of  all  low-income 
households  live  in  rural  areas  or  small 
towns,  this  affects  a  disproportionately 
large  numt)er  of  people. 

It  is  disappointing  that  in  the  face  of 
rising  energy  prices  and  overdependence 
on  foreign  oil  we  would  terminate  a 
proven,  effective  method  of  reducing  oil 
consumption.  Although  the  DOE  weath- 
erization assistance  program  was  initial- 
ly plagued  with  many  problems,  it  has 
become  a  very  effective  and  valuable  pro- 
gram. 

A  recent  study  compiled  by  Urban  Sys- 
tems Research  and  Engineering  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  has  confirmed  that  actual 
energy  savings  of  16-35  percent  have  re- 
sulted from  the  weatherization  assist- 
ance program.  In  terms  of  energy  saved, 
the  1  million  homes  weatherized  to  date 
represent  a  savings  of  at>out  2.5  mil- 
lion— 5  million  barrels  of  oil  equivalent 
per  year.  At  $36  a  barrel,  this  represents 
a  savings  of  $90  million  to  $185  million. 
In  view  of  the  impressive  energy  sav- 
ings resulting  from  this  program,  DOE's 
progress  in  reducing  the  number  of 
homes  in  need  of  weatherization  must 
not  be  halted.  If  this  rescission  request 
is  accepted,  more  than  half  of  the  States 
will  be  forced  to  terminate  their  weath- 
erization activities  well  in  advance  of  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Maine,  which  has  been  operating  an 
ambitious  weatherization  program  since 
1973,  will  run  oat  of  funds  in  June.  To 
penalize  the  States  that  have  developed 
the  most  effective  weatherization  pro- 
grams by  rescinding  these  fimds,  is 
shortsighted  and  contrary  to  our  efforts 
to  cut  back  on  energy  consumption. 

The  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, of  which  I  am  a  member  will  be  hold- 
ing a  hearing  on  "Energy  and  the  Aged: 
An  Evaluation  of  Alternative  Assistance 
Strategies"  on  April  9.  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  terminate  the  DOE 
weatherization  assistance  program  and 
alternatives  will  be  discussed  at  the  hear- 
ing. The  future  of  the  weatherization 
assistance  program  can  be  discussed  at  a 
later  date,  but  we  must  decide  today 
whether  to  terminate  weatherization  ac- 
tivities prematurely  in  many  States. 

There  is  also  a  clear  need  to  ade- 
quately fund  preventive  health  rro- 
grams  and  rural  health  care  activities. 
Medical  services  in  this  country  tend  to 
be  concentrated  in  urban  America, 
where  there  exists  the  institutional  and 
societal  concentration  of  support  for 
comprehensive  care.  Urban  America  has 
the  means  to  better  support  fair  and  ade- 
quate delivery  of  health  care,  in  part  be- 
cause the  market  demand  is  present  in 
metropolitan  centers.  Rural  America 
lacks  the  necessary  concentration  and 
centralization  of  social  structures  to 
support  comprehensive  health  care. 

Medically  underserved  areas  are  syn- 
onymous with  rural  areas.  Rural  Amer- 
ica has  58  percent  fewer  doctors.  38  per- 
cent fewer  dentists,  and  29  percent  few- 
er nurses  on  a  per  capita  basis  than  ur- 
ban and  suburban  America.  The  only 
solution  for  rural  residents  Is  to  travel 


long  distances,  at  personal  expense,  or 
to  do  without  necessary  medical  care. 
The  ultimate  cost  is  high  in  either  cass. 

If  our  market  system  of  allocatingr  the 
delivery  of  health  care  services  does  not 
satisfy  the  greater  needs  of  rural  resi- 
dents, then  the  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  support  efforts  by  State.^ 
and  local  governments  to  reach  out. 

Recently,  in  Maine,  a  Statewide  net- 
work of  38  rural  health  centers  has  de- 
veloped into  a  full  service  delivery  sys- 
tem, with  a  special  mission  to  farm  fam- 
ilies and  their  children,  and  to  the  rjral 
elderly  who  are  often  isolated  from  their 
communities.  These  centers  are  within 
reach  of  one-quarter  of  the  State's  pop- 
ulation and  currently  serve  more  than 
100.000  residents  annually. 

I  would  emphasize  that  more  than  half 
of  the  centers  were  built  and  funded  by 
local  residents  who  responded  to  the  need 
for  accessible  health  care  in  rural  Maine. 

The  continuation  of  22  of  Maine's  rural 
health  centers  are  in  jeopardy  if  Con- 
gress accepts  the  reduction  of  the  budget 
in  health  areas  as  recommended  by  the 
President.  Congress  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  differences  between  urban  and 
rural  America  and  respond  appropri- 
ately. We  cannot  treat  alike  regions  of 
the  Nation  that  are  inherently  differ- 
ent— such  action  is  as  unjust  as  treating 
differently  members  of  the  population 
who  are  equal. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  doubt  that  the 
differences  between  urban  and  rural 
America  are  not  pamfully  felt  every  day. 
especially  by  the  rural  elderly.  I  would 
ask  them  to  consider  one  graphic  statis- 
tic :  The  rural  elderly  although  they  pay 
for  their  full  share  of  medicare  coverage, 
receive  40  percent  fewer  benefits  than 
their  city  counterparts,  simply  because 
those  benefits  are  either  not  available. 
or  are  not  accessible. 

Maine's  rural  health  network  has  be- 
gun to  make  those  benefits  both  avail- 
able and  accessible  for  the  first  time.  We 
cannot  speak  of  comprehensive  health 
care  in  America  until  we  narrow  the  gap 
between  medical  services  in  rural  Amer- 
ica and  urban  America. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  Nation's  economy  is  in  crisis. 
The  damage  that  inflation  inflicts  is  evi- 
dent in  every  direction  that  we  look.  It 
is  undermining  our  Nations  economic, 
moral,  and  political  strength,  and  de- 
stroying the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

The  dramatic  change  in  Federal 
spending  patterns  embodied  in  this  rec- 
onciliation resolution  will  not.  by  itself, 
restore  health  and  vitality  to  our  econ- 
omy. Inflation  will  not  suddenly  disap- 
pear overnight  when  the  Federal  budget 
is  balanced,  as  it  must  be. 

But  restraining  the  rate  of  gror.-th  in 
Federal  spending  is  a  critical  element  in 
any  economic  recovery  program.  It  is  an 
imperative  that  we  cannot  deny  any 
longer,  however  painful  the  conse- 
quences may  be. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  my  friend 
and  former  colleague  from  Maine,  Sena- 


tor Muskle,  was  in  the  position  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  finds  himself 
in  today. 

.  Like  today,  the  Senate  had  under  con- 
sider?iti<Jn  -a  budget  reconciliation  bill. 
Let  me  quote  briefly  from  Senator 
Muskie's  statement,  for  his  comments 
are  as  relevant  today  as  they  were  18 
months  ago: 

I  cannot  think  o{  a  constituency  Impacted 
by  the  reconciliation  Instructions  who  have 
conie  to  any  Senator  and  urged  that  the 
Senator  support  the  cuts.  But  does  that 
mean.  Mr.  President,  that  we  have  to  wait 
in  this  body  and  in  the  Congress  until  the 
impacted  constituencies  ask  for  their  own 
programs  to  be  cut?  Mr.  President,  how  long 
do  you  think  it  would  take  to  get  a  balanced 
budget  if  we  were  to  wait  until  the  cuts  met 
thit  test? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  never  going  to  have 
budgetary  discipline,  we  are  never  going  to 
get  the  budget  balanced,  we  are  never  going 
to  get  rid  of  inflation  until  the  majority 
is  willing  to  say  there  comes  a  time  when 
restraint  has  to  be  the  measure  of  public 
policy.  Inflation  is  robbing  veterans,  infla- 
tion is  robbing  school  children.  Inflation  Is 
robbing  senior  citizens,  inflation  is  robbing 
firmers.  inflation  is  robbing  the  defense, 
inflation  Is  robbing  the  housewife.  Inflation 
Is  robbing  everybody.  And  whenever  a  group 
with  political  clout  seeks  to  insulate  itself 
from  inflation  at  the  cost  of  others  without 
as  much  clout,  all  that  happens  is  that  In- 
flation of  rising  expectations  begins  to  over- 
whelm all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chafee  amendment 
recognizes  the  need  to  reduce  the  level 
of  Federal  spending  while  responding, 
in  a  very  modest  fasliion.  to  the  real  and 
legitimate  needs  of  our  most  rural  and 
disadvantaged  regions  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  address 
one  of  the  central  issues  to  this  debate, 
and  that  is  the  issue  of  regionalism. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  charge 
made  against  this  amendment  is  that  it 
is  regional  in  scope  and  purpose.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  so.  because  we  have  urban 
development  action  grants  and  mass 
transit,  and  those  are  not  regional  so  far 
as  Maine  is  concerned.  We  have  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  that 
is  not  regional. 

Perhaps  it  is  regional  when  we  talk 
about  energy  assistance  and  weatheriza- 
tion. and  I  make  no  apologies  for  being 
regional  in  my  concern  in  that  respect. 

I  was  trying  to  think  of  some  parallel 
or  parable  I  might  cite  to  sum  up  what 
I  think  is  taking  place  so  far  as  the  whole 
notion  of  equity  in  this  country  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  think  of  a  situation  in  which  a  ruler 
went  to  a  village  and  said  to  the  vil- 
lagers: "You  have  been  wasteful  and 
inefficient.  You  have  spent  beyond  your 
means.  You  have  stolen  from  future 
generations.  You  have  robbed  from  your 
children  and  your  grandchildren  so  that 
you  might  satisfy  your  own  needs,  and 
you  have  sought  personal  gratification 
at  the  expense  of  security  and  sUbUity 
of  future  generations.  Now  you  have  to 
pay  a  penalty.  Now  you  have  to  endure 
pain  and  suffering  and  make  sacrifices. 

"So,  by  virtue  of  a  royal  decree,  I  ain 
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orderinK  that  each  of  you  sacrifice  your 
right  hand.  No  one  will  be  spared.  Every- 
one will  be  treated  equally." 

As  reasonable  men  and  women,  wou'.d 
we  conclude  that  equity  had  been  done? 
Would  we  not,  first,  have  to  ask  whether 
or  not  everybody  in  the  village  had  been 
wasteful  and  inefficient?  Would  we  not 
have  to  ask  whether  these  programs  have 
worked  well  in  some  areas,  whether  they 
have  benefited  the  children  and  the  rural 
poor  in  some  areas  better  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country? 

Second,  we  would  want  to  know 
whether  each  person  had  two  hands. 
II  you  take  one  hand  from  a  person  who 
has  two.^that  is  one  thing.  If  a  person 
has  only  one  hand  to  begin  with  and  you 
lop  it  off,  you  have  an  entirely  different 
situation. 

I  submit  that  that  is  exactly  the  sit- 
uation we  face  in  some  regions  of  our 
country.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  asked 
to  support  oil  decontrol,  so  the  price 
goes  from  $1  to  $1.40  a  gallon,  and  we 
supported  that.  Even  though  we  live  :n 
one  of  the  most  low-income  parts  of  the 
country,  we  supported  that. 

Second,  we  say  that  we  will  have  to 
cut  out  the  hcMne  weatherization  pro- 
gram. We  will  have  to  reduce  the  fuel 
subsidy  by  25  percent  and  tell  the  people 
to  endure.  That  simply  is  not  equity. 
It  is  not  equity  to  say  to  the  people  who 
live  in  the  cold  regions  of  this  country, 
who  live  in  the  most  low-income  areas  of 
the  country,  "Your  fuel  prices  are  going 
to  go  up  dramatically;  and.  correspond- 
ingly, we  are  reducing  the  fuel  assist- 
ance program  and  the  home  weatheri- 
zation." 

As  to  home  weatherization.  j  recent 
study  compiled  by  the  Urban  Systems 
Research  and  Engineering,  in  Cam- 
bridge, has  confirmed  that  actual  energy 
saving  from  the  weatherization  program, 
which  has  affected  some  1  million  hor.i<^ ; 
IS  roughly  an  equivalent  saving  of  2.5 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  year. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  favorite  subject  of 
mme— Dickey-Lincoln.  The  Senate  har, 
gone  on  record,  year  after  year,  as  beinp 
in  favor  of  a  $1  billion  boondoggle  or 
dam  construction  program  to  produce 
roughly  2.5  million  barrels  of  oil  a  year 
equivalent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  t=me 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  COHEN.  We  were  prepared  to 
spend  $1.5  billion  to  produce  a  dam  to 
save  roughly  2.5  million  barrels  of  oil 
annually.  Here  we  have  a  system  by 
which  we  can  conserve  it  with  a  much 
lower  investment,  with  a  much  more  ra- 
tional plan  than  trying  to  produce  en- 
ergy at  an  extraordinary  cost,  and  we 
have  failed.  We  are  saying  that  we  are 
not  even  going  to  spend  a  modest  amount 
or  money  on  a  conservation  program 
which  benefits  a  much  larger  mamber  of 
people. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  Chafee 


amendment.  I  believe  that  he  has  tried 
to  achieve  the  Reagan  administration 
goal  of  reducing  the  expenditure  levels 
of  this  country  and  at  the  same  time 
reach  a  level  of  equity  which  recognizes 
the  needs  and  differences  in  the  regions 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine  very  much  for  his  fine 
remarks. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
wish  4  minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  will  be  fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  he  has 
less  than  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  and  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  for  the  submission  of  this 
amendment  and  for  the  presentation 
that  he  and  his  cosponsors  have  made, 
urging  the  Senate  to  accept  this  proposal. 

I  will  not  spend  time  making  a  presen- 
tation to  the  Senate  in  urging  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  education  proposal.  Since 
we  have  discussed  and  debated  that  item. 
I  will  just  say  a  brief  word  about  low- 
income  fuel  assistance. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  note  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  that  this  kind  of  fuel 
assistance  applies  not  only  to  the  colder 
climates  but  also  to  the  warmer  climates. 
It  affects  not  only  people  who  suffer 
from  hyperthermia  but  also  those  who 
suffer  from  hypothermia.  It  is  important 
to  understand  that  it  is  basically  a  na- 
tional program. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  when  we 
accepted  the  windfall  profit  tax,  it  was 
understood  generally  in  the  Senate  that 
we  would  earmark  at  least  one -quarter 
"of  the  windfall  profit  tax  to  be  used  as 
fuel  assistance  for  needy  people  in  our 
country. 

The  Treasury  will  recover  approxi- 
mately $20  billion  this  year  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax,  which  would  make 
that  commitment  about  $5  billion.  The 
amount  that  was  recommended  by  the 
Carter  administration  in  the  budget  was 
$1.85  billion.  That  has  been  reduced  sub- 
stantially by  the  Budget  Committee:  and 
even  with  the  Chafee  amendment,  we 
will  not  even  get  near  that  figure. 

So  this  is  a  bare-bones  program  for 
low-income  fuel  assistance;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens 
in  particular  and  other  needy  people  de- 
mand that  we  accept  this  lower,  but  im- 
portant, figure  that  is  included  in  the 
Chafee  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  area  of  weather- 
ization. I  believe  that  we  have  found 
over  the  course  of  hearings  is  that,  the 
neediest  people,  the  elderly  people,  peo- 
ple in  rural  America  as  well  as  the  inner 
cities,  actually  conserve  more  than  the 
general  population.  The  figures  on  that 
indicate  that  it  is  about  a  25-percent  re- 


duction, in  spite  of  the  fatt  that  they  do 
not  have  insulation. 

Weatherization  is  a  very  modest  pro- 
gram to  help  what  is  a  national  objective 
of  conservation  of  energy  and  reducing 
heating  costs. 

When  we  look  at  our  neighbor  to  the 
north.  Canada,  we  see  the  very  vigorous 
program  they  have  embarked  on  in  terms 
oi  weatherization  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy,  and  we  can  understand  the  im- 
portance of  that  program. 

The  UDAG  program  is  an  enormously 
imaginative  program  of  both  public  and 
private  efforts  to  use  limited  Federal  re- 
sources to  leverage  the  private  sector. 
There  are  many  communities  in  my  State 
of  Massachusetts  that  can  testify  to  the 
enormous  success  of  this  program.  The 
amendment  represents  a  modest  effort 
to  preserve  this  vital  program. 

The  case  for  supporting  mass  transit 
has  been  made  and  made  eloquently  to- 
day, and  I  will  not  repeat  it  here  today. 
Mass  transit  is  a  key  component  of 
energy  conservation  and  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  our  transportation  system.  This 
amendment  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
commitment  to  mass  transit  alive. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  stress  the 
importance  of  the  health  prevention  and 
health  services  component  of  the  Chafse 
amendment.  It  was  my  intention  to  offer 
a  health  prevention  and  a  community 
health  services  amendment  that  was  just 
about  identical  to  that  portion  of  the 
Chafee  amendment. 

Because  adequate  funding  of  health 
programs  is  compelling  I  shall  take  just 
a  moment  of  the  Senate's  time  to  stress 
the  importance  of  programs  aimed  at 
disease  prevention,  health  promotion, 
and  primary  care.  For  every  health  dol- 
lar that  we  spend  in  the  United  States 
only  2  cents  is  actually  spent  in  the  area 
of  prevention,  an  extremely  molest 
amount.  But  the  return  on  that  dollar  in 
later  health  costs  saved,  and  suffering 
avoided,  is  many  times  greater. 

If  we  loo'.:  at  the  number  of  children 
who  would  have  been  afflicted  by  polio 
and  those  children  who  today  are  safe 
because  of  the  Salk  or  Sabin  vaccines, 
the  amounts  of  money  that  would  have 
teen  spent  on  iron  lungs,  I  think  the  im- 
irortance  of  a  strong  immunization  pro- 
gram is  readily  apparent,  A  similar 
argument  can  be  made  for  a  strong  pro- 
gram in  the  areas  of  hypertension,  in 
rat  control  and  lead  paint  poison 
prevention,  and  many  of  the  other  pre- 
vention activities  that  are  included  in 
the  disease  prevention  portion  of  the 
Chafee  amendment. 

The  President's  overall  budget  request 
which  was  followed  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee would  have  reduced  the  preven- 
tion program  by  some  25  percent  from 
1981  or  32  percent  below  current  serv- 
ices, and  even  with  this  amendment, 
we  are  still  going  to  see  a  significant  re- 
duction in  funds  for  preventing  diseases. 
But  prevention  dollars  are  probably  the 
wisest  money  that  can  be  spent  for 
health,  and  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
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including  additional  funds  for  preven- 
tion in  his  amendment. 

The  Chafee  amendment  also  provides 
additional  funds  for  community  and 
neighborhood  health  centers,  the  mi- 
grant health  centers,  and  the  black  lung 
clinic.  These  programs  keep  people  out 
of  high-cost  facilities  either  in  urban 
areas  or  in  rural  communities,  and  pro- 
vide vital  comprehensive  primary  care. 

That  is  wise  expenditure  of  funds.  It 
actually  saves  money,  whether  .it  is  Fed- 
eral money  or  private  money.  It  also 
treats  individuals  early  in  the  course  of 
their  illness  and  sickness  and.  therefore, 
helps  avoid  more  serious  complications 
of  disease  and  also  lowers  the  cost  of 
effective  treatment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  Included  in  it  are  programs 
wh  ch  are  absolutely  essential,  and  I 
think  it  is  important  to  understand  that 
even  with  these  additional  funds  we  are 
still  going  to  be  well  below  the  amounts 
that  were  provided  in  these  areas  a  year 
ago. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  different 
programs  highlight  the  areas  of  human 
need  that  exist  in  all  different  parts  of 
our  country. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  offering  this  amendment  and 
for  his  colleagues  in  being  willing  to  co- 
sponsor  it.  I  thank  him  for  yielding  the 
time. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
TsoNGAs.  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Cranston 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  good  friends,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  that  I  co- 
sponsored.   I  have  been  woricing  with 


them  on  this  amendment,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  state  that  I 
strongly  support  the  President's  program. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  both  the  original 
reconciliation  bill  introduced  earlier  this 
year  and  of  the  President's  tax  cut. 

The  President's  budget  message  recom- 
mended spending  cuts  in  fiscal  year  1982 
of  just  over  $34  billion  for  the  programs 
that  are  addressed  in  this  reconciliation 
resolution.  The  Budget  Committee  was 
very  conscientious  in  woricing  on  the 
President's  program  and  went  the  Presi- 
dent one  further  by  cutting  spending  by 
an  additional  $2.3  billion.  They  have 
produced  for  us  a  budget  resolution  in 
near- record  time  and  I  commend  them 
for  it. 

Since  the  Budget  Committee  wrapped 
up  its  budget  deliberations,  I  have  been 
carefully  reviewing  the  budget  that  has 
been  put  forth.  It  is  not  identical  to  that 
submitted  by  President  Reagan,  although 
it  tracks  it  substantially.  The  Budget 
Committee  members  set  out  their  own 
priorities  in  this  budget,  some  of  which 
differ  from  the  President's.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  legislative  process  that 
spending  allocations  may  be  modified  by 
Congress,  One  fact  remains  clear,  how- 
ever: Although  we  may  differ  on  some 
specific  budget  allocations,  I  stand  firmly 
with  my  Senate  Republican  colleagues  in 
cutting  overall  Federal  spending  by  the 
amount  recommended  by  President 
Reagan.  As  I  noted  in  my  remarks  on 
March  25  in  this  body,  it  is  essential  to 
our  Nation's  economic  health  that  we 
pare  back  Federal  spending  by  this 
amount. 

My  concern  is  that  the  spending  cuts 
should  fall  fairly  on  all  groups  in  the 
population  and  among  all  regions  of  the 
United  States.  My  analysis  indicates, 
however,  that  Illinois,  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  regions  of  the  coimtry,  may 
bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
budget  reduction  burden.  The  Chafee- 
Heinz-Percy  amendment  helps  reduce 
the  burden  that  will  fall  on  Illinois,  but 
it  does  not  go  beyond  the  context  of  the 
Presidents  budget.  In  other  words,  even 
if  the  Chafee  amendment  is  accepted  by 
the  Senate,  our  budget  will  have  nearly 

CHAFEE  PROPOSED  BUDGET  RESTORATIONS 
I  In  milliont  o(  dollan,  fiscal  yean| 


$1.5  billion  In  additional  savings,  beyond 
what  was  recommended  by  President 
Reagan. 

The  Chafee-Helnz-Percy  amendment 
will  make,  however,  a  change  in  budget 
priorities.  It  will  reverse  the  unfairness 
that  is  implied  in  the  budget  proposals, 
as  was  so  well  expressed  by  the  U.8.  Coti- 
ference  of  Mayors  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  the  Conference  noted: 

Federal  grants  to  stat«  and  local  govern- 
ments would  be  cut  significantly,  from  (54.9 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1981  to  047.2  bUUon  In 
fiscal  year  1982,  a  drop  of  over  14  percent  In 
outlays  and  nearly  26  percent  after  account- 
ing for  Infiatlon.  This  will  result  In  a  serious 
reduction  In  services  to  the  poor  and  to  the 
working  people  across  the  country. 

Although  total  state  and  local  grants,  ac- 
cording to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB),  represent  14.2  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  (Including  payments  to  In- 
dividuals channeled  through  these  govern- 
ments), fully  66  percent  of  the  total  cuts  In 
budget  authority  proposed  by  the  Beagan 
Administration  would  fall  on  these  programs. 
Thus,  while  the  Administration  asserts  that 
this  Is  a  "growth"  budget  with  a  six  percent 
rise  In  Federal  outlays  from  fiscal  year  1981, 
It  Is  not  a  growth  budget  for  the  cities. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
bring  the  budget  more  into  line  with  Illi- 
nois' priorities.  This  amendment  does  not 
contain  all  the  fimds  that  many  people 
of  Illinois  would  like  to  see  restored. 
What  we  have  here  is  a  package  on  which 
we  were  able  to  reach  consensus.  Other 
programs  could  have  certainly  been 
added,  but  our  general  feeling  was  that 
addition  of  more  funding  restorations 
would  undermine  our  ability  to  pass  the 
Chafee-Percy  package. 

Let  me  describe  for  my  colleagues  the 
impact  th,  thr.  Chafee-Heinz-Percy 
amendment  will  have  on  my  home  State 
of  Illinois,  and  our  case  will  help  simi- 
larly situated  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  budget  res- 
torations in  this  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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TR£    LOW-nfCOME   BI<m(ST    ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Our  amendment  will 
restore  $300  million  for  this  program  m 
fiscal  year  1982.  Illinois  is  the  third 
largest  LIEA  recipient  in  the  country, 
with  $105  million  allocated  for  this  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1981.  The  LIEA  pro- 
gram, as  its  name  implies,  assists  low- 
income  households  to  meet  the  rising 
costs  of  home  heating.  With  oil  price  de- 
control, home  fuel  bills,  as  we  all  know, 
have  continued  rising  this  past  winter. 
The  poor  have  a  particularly  hard  time 
with  these  payments  and  in  some  cases 
may  be  reduced  to  a  choice  between  a 
decent  meal  and  heat  in  the  furnace. 
Particularly  the  elderly  poor  are  adverse- 
ly affected.  The  President  has  proposed 
a  25-percent  cutback  in  LIEA,  which 
could  amount  to  as  much  as  a  $450-mil- 
lion  reduction  in  the  program  next  year. 
Our  amendment  restores  a  major  part  of 
this  reduction. 

coMMUNrrr  development 

Our  amendment  will  add  $98  million 
for  urban  development  action  grants 
< UDAG»  in  fiscal  year  1982.  This  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  urban  devel- 
opment incentive  programs  ever  devised 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  applies  to 
big  cities  like  Chicago,  as  well  as  smaller 
communities.  Major  projects  have  been 
started  with  the  spark  of  a  Federal  grant. 
Over  the  3-year  life  of  the  UDAG  pro- 
gram. Illinois  has  received  $120  million, 
the  fifth  largest  recipient  in  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  Chicago  has  been  the 
second  largest  city  recipient. 

We  have  also  put  together  excellent  de- 
velopment programs  for  smaller  cities  in 
our  State.  Illinois  has  the  two  largest 
UDAG's  for  cities  under  50.000  popula- 
tion. In  Woodlawn  we  have  a  project  that 
will  spur  investment,  with  a  $6.5  million 
Federal  grant.  In  Quincy.  a  $6.9  million 
Pederad  grant  will  provide  the  incentive 
for  $125  million  in  private  investment  and 
several  thousand  new  jobs. 

All  told,  Illinois'  3-year  experience  with 
UDAG  has  been  extremely  productive, 
generating  17,000  new  jobs. 

This  program  is  important  to  the 
State's  well-being.  Our  amendment  re- 
stores this  program  to  the  level  recom- 
mended by  President  Reagan. 

MASS    TRANSrr 

Our  amendment  calls  for  an  increase 
of  $25  million  in  spending  for  mass  tran- 
sit next  year. 

Illinois  ranks  third  in  the  Nation  in 
terms  of  Urban  Mass  Transit  Adminis- 
tration (UMTAi  operating  assistance. 
Last  year  our  State  received  a  total  of 
$86  million  for  mass  transit  programs,  of 
which  $80  million  went  to  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. The  Federal  funds  that  were  chan- 
neled to  Chicago  accounted  for  nearly  12 
percent  of  the  Regional  Transit  Author- 
ity (RTA>  budget.  The  administration 
had  proposed  to  phase  out  these  operat- 
ing subsidies  in  1985. 

Our  amendment  would  keep  a  basic 
level  of  Federal  assistance. 

Without  this  amendment,  the  base  fare 
on  the  Chicagt)  RTA  would  climb  from 
the  present  80  cents  to  about  $1.00.  a 
25-percent  fare  hike.  It  would  be  false 
economy   to   eliminate   this   assistance. 


In  Chicago,  more  than  85  percent  of 
those  who  commute  to  the  Loop,  the  cen- 
tral business  district,  take  mass  transit. 
The  RTA  saves  an  estimated  11  million 
barrels  of  oil  annually,  displacing  about 
550,000  daily  automobile  trips. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  excellent  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  earl!3r 
this  year.  It  summarizes  the  need  in  older 
cities  like  Chicago  for  the  maintenance 
of  at  least  a  basic  level  of  operating 
subsidies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Jan.  10,  1981 1 
Pur  Transit   Policy   in   Balance 

When  someone  Is  "house-poor"  It  means 
he  owns  a  nice  big  house  but  can't  afford 
day-to-day  living  expenses. 

Mass  transit  In  Chicago  and  other  older 
cities  could  end  up  In  a  similarly  uncomfort- 
able position  If  Drew  Lewis,  the  transporta- 
tion sjcretary-deslgnate.  has  his  way. 

Lewis  says  the  federal  government  should 
phase  out  operating  subsidies  to  m.iss  transit 
but  continue  making  capital  grants.  That 
would  mean  more  money  to  buy  new  buses 
and  trains  but  less  for  salaries  and  fuel. 

The  feds  already  tilt  toward  capital.  In 
the  last  fiscal  year,  they  gave  Chicago  area 
mass  transit  $167  million  for  capital  improve- 
ments but  only  $80  million  for  operations. 

Yet  It's  the  operating  deficit  that  caused 
the  recent  fare  hike.  Ultimately,  the  Reagan 
policy  could  result  in  an  RTA  with  lots  of 
shiny  new  buses,  trains  and  stations,  but 
with  fares  so  high  that  nobody  uses  them. 

Politicians  like  capital  grants  because 
they're  highly  visible  and  can  be  handed  out 
before  crucial  elections.  And  heavy  capital 
assistance  favors  the  politically  powerful  Sun 
Belt  cities  that  are  building  new  mass  transit 
systems  but  have  relatively  small  operating 
budgets. 

The  nation  needs  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion program.  Ifs  fine  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  Invest  in  new  transit  projects  to 
lure  people  away  from  cars.  But  if  also  should 
help  keep  fares  low  enough  so  that  those  who 
already  are  out  of  their  cars  don't  return 
to  them. 

HOUSING     WEATHERIZATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  our  amend- 
ment proposes  to  add  $50  million  to  the 
program  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  Presi- 
dent proposed  termination,  with  some 
weatherization  funds  available  under  the 
community  development  block  grant  pro- 
gram. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  weatheriza- 
tion assistance  program  in  1975,  over 
700,000  homes  have  been  weatherized. 
This  translates  into  an  energy  savings  of 
nearly  2  million  barrels  of  oil  each  year 
in  the  homes  that  have  been  upgraded. 
Illinois  has  had  the  ninth  largest  weath- 
erization program  in  the  country.  To- 
gether with  the  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance program  mentioned  earlier, 
these  two  programs  help  in  our  energy 
conservation  effort.  With  the  cold  winters 
we  experience  in  Illinois,  they  are  too 
important  to  let  them  be  completely  dis- 
banded. 

ELEMENTARY    AND     SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

We  propose  to  add  $450  million  for  this 
function  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Last  year, 
Illinois  received  over  $260  million  in  edu- 


cation funds,  including  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  reduc- 
ing the  ESEA  program  by  $61  million  or 
23  percent  of  the  total  amount  Illinois 
receives  from  the  Federal  Government. 
The  major  Illinois  ESEA  programs  that 
would  be  affected  by  this  amendment  are 
these : 

First.  Title  I  ESEA  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. Now  funded  at  $137  million  in 
Illinois,  the  President's  proposed  budget 
would  trim  Illinois'  share  back  to  $111 
million,  a  19-percent  cut. 

Second.  Education  for  the  handi- 
capped. Illinois  now  receives  $49  million 
and  the  President's  budget  would  cut 
this  back  by  20  percent,  to  $39  miUion. 

Third.  Vocational  education  basic 
grants.  Illinois  would  suffer  a  25-percent 
cut  as  funding  would  be  reduced  from 
$24  million  to  $18  million. 

Under  the  Budget  Committee's  plan, 
Illinois  would  lose  nearly  1,700  teachers 
and  nearly  600  teachers'  aides.  With  the 
Chafee-Percy  amendment  in  place,  how- 
ever, the  jobs  of  500  teachers  and  200 
aides — otherwise  eliminated — would  be 
preserved. 

I  might  add  that  Illinois  contributes 
100  percent  of  its  State  revenue  sharing 
toward  education.  Last  year  that 
amounted  to  $110  million,  but  this  source 
of  funding  has  now  been  eliminated.  The 
funds  restored  in  this  amendment  today 
will  go  a  small  way  toward  cushioning 
these  funding  cutbacks. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

Our  amendment  would  add  $50  miUion 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  President  has 
proposed  consolidating  about  20  pro- 
grams into  two  new  block  grants ;  A  pre- 
ventive health  services  block  grant  and  a 
community  health  services  grant. 

Under  the  present  system,  Illinois  re- 
ceives roughly  $43  million  for  the  health 
services  programs  that  will  be  merged 
into  the  health  service  community  block 
grants.  The  State's  share  in  these  pro- 
grams is  somewh'at  smaller  than  It 
should  be  if  it  were  proportional  to  Illi- 
nois' population.  Hence,  cutbacks  in  this 
area — the  administration  proposed  a  25- 
percent  reduction — will  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pre- 
ventive health  services  block  grant  pro- 
gram. Illinois  now  receives  about  $14 
million  annually  but  would  be  reduced  to 
$10  million  under  the  President's  pro- 
posal. These  health  programs  provide 
important  medical  services  with  low  ad- 
ministrative costs.  The  reductions  in 
funding  will  then,  by  necessity,  mean  an 
actual  cut  in  services. 

Mr.  President.  I  reiterate  that  the 
Chafee-Heinz-Percy  amendment  does 
not  exceed  the  Reagan  program  in  its 
overall  scope.  In  1975.  five  Great  Lakes 
States — Ulinois.  Indiana.  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  and  Ohio — sent  to  Washing- 
ton $18.6  billion  more  in  tax  dollars 
than  they  got  back.  It  is  unrealistic  to 
advocate  a  dollar-for-dollar  return  on 
the  funds  we  send  to  Washington,  but 
since  1975,  this  trend  has  accelerated 
and  it  causes  me  concern.  By  1979,  these 
five  States  were  sending  $27.5  billion 
more  to  Washington  than  they  wure  re- 
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ceiving.  Our  amendment  today  takes  a 
very  small  step  to  prevent  this  continued 
erosion  and  maintains  at  least  some  of 
the  basic  services  in  Illinois. 

The  addition  of  these  program 
amounts  to  the  budget  is  made  possible 
by  a  Budget  Committee  action  concern- 
ing the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
The  Budget  Committee  assumed  in  its 
deliberations  that  a  more  cost-effective 
way  could  be  found  to  fill  the  reserve, 
which  would  give  us  an  important  in- 
surance policy  against  future  oil  disrup- 
tions. 

I  believe  the  committee  action — by  a 
vote  of  13  to  4 — is  sensible  and  I  agree 
with  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum)  that  a  more 
efficient  way  can  be  found.  Her  commit- 
tee amendment  cut  $3  billion  out  of  the 
budget,  allowing  nearly  $1  billion  to  con- 
tinue filling  the  reserve.  It  is  from  part 
of  this  savings  that  we  have  been  able 
to  fund  the  six  programs  in  the  Chafee- 
Heinz-Percy  amendment. 

I  have  opposed  amendments  this  week 
to  restore  the  funding  for  the  reserve  by 
cutting  even  deeper  into  programs  that 
will  affect  Illinois.  Although  I  believe 
a  strategic  reserve  is  a  very  high  priority 
for  this  country.  I  am  committed  to  my 
State's  own  interests  and  to  making  sure 
the  budget  reductions  do  not  hit  particu- 
larly disproportionately  there. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
this  is  not  a  regional  issue.  The  speakers 
in  the  affirmative  for  this  amendment  so 
far  have  come  from  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

But  it  is  not  a  regional  issue.  It  has  a 
broad,  diversified  support  throughout  the 
Nation  because  we  are  talking  about  edu- 
cation, we  are  talking  about  fuel  assist- 
ance, and  we  are  talking  about  UDAG. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  can  argue  with  the  merits  of  the 
programs  that  the  proponents  of  the 
Chafee  amendment  are  trying  to  put 
forward. 

But  what  we  can  argue  and  what  we 
will  contend  is  that  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  go  beyond  what  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee recommended  and  go  beyond  what 
the  chairmen  of  the  two  major  commit- 
tees that  are  recipients  of  those  moneys ; 
namely,  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  and  also  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. We  are  not  dealing  with  line 
items.  We  are  dealing  with  functional 
categories,  and  the  chairmen  of  those 
two  committees  have  assured  a  number 
of  us  on  the  Budget  Committee  that  they 
can  live  within  the  guidelines  that  the 
Budget  Committee  has  come  up  with. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  as  far  as 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  is  concerned.  I  and  two  other 
Republicans  joined  Senator  Hatch,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah,  in  put- 
ting back  about  $1  billion  for  labor  and 
human  resources  which  is  about  $1  bil- 


lion more  than  what  the  President 
recommended. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that,  when 
the  final  vote  is  taken,  we  will  support 
the  Budget  Committee  and  its  delibera- 
tion. I  hope  that  we  do  not  get  into  any 
regional  fractionalization  of  this  partic- 
ular amendment  and  I  hope  that  it  is 
defeated,  although  I  certainly  under- 
stand the  sensitivity  and  the  sincerity  of 
those  Senators  that  are  offering  it.  As  I 
say,  they  are  offering  it  for  good  pro- 
grams but  it  has  been  deliberated  and  I 
certainly  hope  that  it  is  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  say  to  my  good  friends  who  have 
offered  this  amendment  it  is  with  regret 
that  I  must  oppose  the  amendment.  I 
think  the  Senators  involved  know  of  the 
great  respect  that  I  have  for  all  of  them 
and  in  particular  the  prime  sponsor  of 
the  amendment.  Senator  Chafee. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senate  we  Senators 
can  stand  here  and  say  that,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  they  are  returning  money  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  or 
they  are  returning  money  for  low-income 
energy  assistance.  That  just  is  not  true. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  saying  to  a 
committee  that  has  a  broad  spectnim  of 
jurisdiction  that  we  are  going  to  add  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  in  outlays  for  their 
programs. 

We  can  stand  here  and  say  that  Is  not 
what  we  intend,  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  is  what  will  happen. 

They  have  everything  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  the  CETA 
program,  with  elementary-secondary 
education,  some  of  the  community  health 
programs,  and  many  other  things  in 
between. 

The  Senate  should  know  what  we  did 
in  committee,  and  we  have  said  it  a  num- 
ber of  times,  but  it  bears  repeating.  At 
the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Hatch,  roughly  $1  billion 
was  added  back  to  this  committee,  so 
that  it  need  not  cut  as  much  as  the  Presi- 
dent asked.  They  already  have  been  im- 
munized from  $1  billion  worth  of  cuts 
that  the  President  asked. 

If  we  want  to  talk  about  what  the  dis- 
tingxiished  chairman.  Senator  Hatch, 
did  recommend  in  his  assumptions,  we 
have  to  start  with  the  oroposition  that 
he  put  back  $1  billion.  He  said  it  should 
go  for  the  handicapped,  it  should  go  for 
vocational  education,  and  that  it  should 
go  for  youth  employment  in  CETA. 
roughly  a  third  each.  We  already  did 
that.  Had  we  not  done  that,  someone 
would  have  been  down  here  saying  we 
should  put  $1  billion  back.  I  mean  when 
do  we  get  to  the  point  where  we  have 
exercised  some  good  judgment  where  we 
found  some  of  the  programs,  some  of  the 
timing  of  the  President's  programs, 
lacking? 


We  thought  $1  billion  in  this  commit- 
tee's instructions  was  a  very  good  tran- 
sition fund  because  many  people  are 
concerned  that  we  might  be  moving 
away  too  fast  from  the  52  categorical 
grant  programs  in  education,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary,  which  GAO  says 
13  to  15  percent  is  consumed  in  admin- 
istrative costs.  We  assumed  that  we 
should  put  in  a  few  hundred  m  llion  dol- 
lars because  maybe  we  cannot  get  that 
whole  package  put  together  as  quickly 
as  we  want,  and  we  might  need  some 
extra  money  so  that  States  do  not  suffer. 

For  those  who  want  the  entire  bil- 
lion dollars  to  go  for  education,  they  can 
go  before  that  committee,  the  commit- 
tee that  the  distinguished  Presiding  Of- 
ficer sits  on.  and  they  can  say  that  bil- 
lion dollars  should  all  go  for  education. 
One  of  the  assumptions  was  that  $4.7 
billion  for  CETA.  wh  ch  the  President 
recommended,  is  not  enough.  So  one  as- 
sumption was  that  about  $400  million 
should  go  there. 

Maybe  the  committee  will  not  put  it 
in  CETA.  They  may  put  it  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  That  is  their 
prerogative,  not  the  prerogative  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

I  wish  to  tell  Senators  in  the  event 
that  Senator  Chafee  prevailed  and  the 
committee  indeed  took  all  the  money  he 
wants  to  put  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary education.  I  will  make  Senators  this 
prediction:  There  will  be  no  block  grants 
for  education. 

I  thought  that  is  what  we  were  kind 
of  voting  on.  to  try  to  change  America's 
policy  and  try  block  grants. 

Why  will  there  not  be  block  grants? 
Because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you 
are  finished  adding  back  the  money  the 
Senator  asks  for  in  1981  you  will  be 
minus  1  percent.  People  are  running 
around  saying  "Programs  are  getting 
chopped."  That  simply  is  not  true.  You 
will  be  minus  only  1  percent  in  1981. 
You  will  be  minus  6  percent  in  1982  and, 
believe  it  or  not,  in  1983  you  will  add 
more  than  the  current  level  of  funding 
for  education.  You  will  have  3  percent 
higher  under  the  Chafee  amendment. 

Now.  I  ask  you.  what  will  make  both 
Houses  of  Congress  go  to  a  block  grant? 
The  only  thing  that  will  make  them  ex- 
periment with  block  grants  and  save 
that  huge  administrative  funding  that  is 
in  there,  and  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
strings  that  are  causing  its  effectiveness 
to  be  minimized,  is  if  they  have  signif- 
icantly less  money  so  that  they  can  de- 
liver the  right  amount  of  money  with- 
out the  strings. 

I  ask  you  if  minus  1  percent  in  1981. 
minus  6  percent  in  1982.  and  plus  3  per- 
cent in  1983  will  force  a  policy  change? 
That  is  what  bothers  me.  The  Senator 
argues  this  is  going  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  I  am  assuming  that 
in  this  argument,  although  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  it  need  not  because  your 
committee.  Mr.  Presiding  Officer,  will 
make  that  decision.  But  if  it  did.  there 
will  be  no  change  in  American  policy  on 
education.  It  will  be.  to  borrow  one  of 
these  phrases  that  has  been  much  used, 
"business  as  usual"  just  as  sure  as  we 
are  here.  There  may  be  4  grants  con- 
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solldated,  and  we  will  Invent  14  more, 
and  we  will  cut  them  all  1  or  2  percent, 
and  we  will  be  right  back  where  we 
started  from. 

So  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  this  com- 
mittee ha^  received  $1  billion  in  addi- 
tional money,  and  that  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate. If  we  vote  this  amendment  in,  it 
will  be  $2  billion  additional.  Obviously, 
there  will  be  others  who  would  say.  "That 
still  is  not  enough."  But  I  thought  this 
was  an  exercise  in  trying  to  change  the 
policy  of  this  country,  trying  to  take  pro- 
grams that  were  not  working  and  see  if 
we  could  do  them  differently  with  less 
money. 

As  far  as  fuel  assistance,  I  am  sym- 
pathetic, but  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that 
according  to  two  major  GAO  studies,  one 
3  years  ago  and  one  1  year  ago,  that 
program  does  not  work,  and  there  is  no 
question  about  it.  Congrqss  has  even 
acknowledged  that,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  to  make  it  work.  We  have  changed 
that  substantive  law,  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  each  year  for 
3  consecutive  years,  because  we  found 
out  we  were  not  getting  the  money  to 
the  poor  people  under  fuel  assistance. 
Something  was  happening  in  the  middle. 
In  fact,  one  time  we  sent  checks  to 
everyone  who  was  on  social  security  and 
SSI  regardless  of  need,  many  of  whom 
were  not  even  paying  their  bills  because 
their  landlords  were.  We  did  not  even 
know  how  to  run  that  program  that  well. 
We  did  that  for  1  full  year. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  going  to  finish 
in  30  seconds  and  I  will  find  some  time 
for  the  Senator. 

I  urge  that  those  who  really  want  to 
see  this  concurrent  resolution  work  by 
forcing  our  committees  to  sit  down  and 
do  more  with  less  money,  to  try  their 
ingenuity  so  that  they  can  get  the  job 
done  better  with  less  money,  that  we 
ought  to  stick  with  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

In  the  outyears  obviously.  1983  and 
1984,  we  will  just  have  to  see  what  hap- 
pens. But  for  now  the  significant  and 
important  years  are  1981  and  1982.  We 
are  not  going  to  force  significant  change 
if  we  add  a  full  $l  billion  back  to  this 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  3  minutes  for 
our  side  under  the  resolution.  I  would 
just  like  to  ask  a  Question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Staftord).  The  Senator  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  it 
the  CBO  has  estimated  that  it  would 
take  $52  billion  in  1982  to  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  to  maintain  programs  in  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
at  current  services;  is  that  the  Senator's 
understanding? 

«ll*I!-.r^'^^^^-  Y«:  <51.5  billion  to 
$52  bill'on. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  All  right.  The  Human 
Resources  Committee  made  a  $41  biUion 
recommendation  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. The  President  had  actually  re- 
quested $39  billion.  CBO  says  $.'^2  bil- 
lion is  necessary  for  current  services. 


The  Budget  Committee  has  gone  from 
$39  billion  up  to  $40  billion,  which  is 
still  $12  billion  less  than  CBO  estimates 
for  current  services,  and  $1  billion  below 
the  level  recommended  by  the  Human 
Resources  Committee. 

As  I  understand  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment, it  would  take  the  $40  billion  and 
add  somewhat  less  than  $1  billion.  This 
is  below  the  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee and  $11  billion  below  what  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  current  services. 

I  think  it  is  important  when  we  are 
talking  about  adding  things  back,  that 
we  also  understand  at  least  the  point  of 
departure. 

Am  I  basically  correct  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  figures  as  far  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  is 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Senator,  I  will  say 
you  are  basically  correct.  I  have  to 
start 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  They  have  to  be 
rounded  off. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  start  with  a  little 
different  baseline,  and  I  will  answer 
you  in  a  moment.  I  do  not  want  to  use 
the  Senators  time.  But  the  Senator  ba- 
sically is  correct. 

What  he  is  saying  is  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant cut,  and  all  that  we  did  was  to 
add  $1  billion  back  to  that  significant 
cut,  and  Chafee  would  add  $1  billion 
back.  I  will  give  the  Senator  the  com- 
mittee numbers  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Fine. 

The  only  point  I  make  is  even  with  the 
Chafee  amendment  the  Senate  will  have 
gone  about  95  percent  of  the  amount  of 
budget  cuts  the  President  actually  re- 
quested, and  there  will  be  about  an  $11 
billion  difference  between  what  was  ac- 
tually approved  by  the  Senate  and  the 
current  services  level.  The  Chafee 
amendment  still  represents  about  a  20- 
percent  reduction  in  the  programs  under 
the  Human  Resources  Committee. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes, and  then  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  wanted  5  minutes:  Sena- 
tor Hatch  wants  about  5  minutes:  and 
Senator  Grassley  wants  about  5. 1  think 
that  is  the  extent  of  time  needed  on  our 
side. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes:  we  have  some  who 
wish  to  speak  on  this  side. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  take  a  couple 
of  minutes  and  make  this  point.  So  that 
the  Senate  wil  have  the  numbers  in 
terms  of  the  baseline  that  the  Budget 
Committee  uses,  the  President  asked  that 
this  committee  cut  $11  billion  in  budget 
authority  for  1982  and  $8.5  billion  in  out- 
lays of  its  authorizing  jurisdiction. 

The  committee  itself  felt  they  could  not 
quite  do  that,  and  they  said  they  could 
achieve  a  reduction  of  $10  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $7.9  billion  in  out- 
lays. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  prevailed,  and  they  are  now 
ordered  to  do  precisely  what  they  said 
thev  could  do.  They  met:  they  said.  "We 
cannot  do  everything  the  President 
asked."  They  voted.  The  vote  might  have 
been  slim.  I  do  not  know  the  numbers. 
Senator  Kennedy.  You  are  on  the  com- 
mittee. It  might  have  been  9  to  9  or  10  to 
8.  but  they  voted. 


What  we  have  before  the  Senate  is  pre- 
cisely what  a  majority  of  that  committee 
said  they  could  do.  They  could  not  do  as 
much  as  the  President  wanted  them  to 
do.  Therefore,  the  Budget  Committee 
voted  with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee being  instructed,  and  put  back  $1  bil- 
lion, which  brings  them  to  the  exact 
point  that  they  said  they  could  do  by  a 
majority  vote. 

In  addition,  I  would  remind  the  Sena- 
tors that  under  certain  assumptions  that 
have  been  made 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  his  2  minutes.  He  is  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Certain  programs 
within  their  jurisdiction  will  be  increased. 
The  handicapped  will  be  increased,  not 
decreased.  There  are  others  that  will  be. 

I  do  not  say  that  to  deceive  anyone  be- 
cause that  is  up  to  the  committee,  but 
the  assumptions  made  in  the  Budget 
Committee  with  the  add-ons  yield  some 
plus-side  figures  for  the  handicapped 
program,  and  the  like,  and  I  repeat,  we 
are  merely  asking  them  to  do  precisely 
what  they  told  us  they  could  do. 

Now,  does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  wish 
to  speak? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  yielding. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  one  he  says  does  not 
have  a  geographical  direction  to  it,  and 
I  will  accept  his  statement  on  that. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  my  point  of  view  is 
somewhat  parochial:  not  parochial  from 
a  geographic  standpoint,  but  parochial 
in  terms  of  unwaivering  Republican  sup- 
port for  the  President's  economic  recov- 
ery. 

We  have  been  very  successful  in  our 
efforts  to  achieve  fiscal  discipline,  be- 
cause we  Republicans  on  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  have  had  the  sup- 
port and  leadership  of  our  chairman, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  Even  though  I  have  consist- 
ently voted  against  every  amendment 
offered  that  would  have  increased 
spending.  I  found  many  that  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  supported.  In  my 
many  years  in  the  House.  I  did  sup- 
port many  of  these  spending  programs, 
but  this  is  not  a  business-as-usual  sit- 
uation. Our  current  economic  situation 
in  this  country  is  so  bad.  that  we 
have  got  to  change  our  voting  habits. 
We  must  rethink  our  positions  of  sup- 
port for  these  many  programs  that  we 
have  traditionally  supported. 

We  have  to  onlv  look  at  the  fairness 
of  the  total  situation.  Are  each  of  the 
regions  of  this  country  bearing  a  fair 
share?  Are  the  interest  groups  in  this 
country  bearing  a  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
den against  inflation?  Is  each  one  of  the 
programs  which  have  been  established 
by  previous  Congresses  bearing  its  fair 
share? 

The  Budget  Committee  has  tried  to  do 
this.  We  have  tried  to  indicate  this  as 
we  have  said,  "No."  to  the  popular  pro- 
grams we  previously  had  supported.  It 
has  not  been  easy.  We  will  have  failed 
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if  this  amendment  is  approved  after  so 
many  amendments  have  been  voted 
down. 

The  assumption  behind  this  amend- 
ment is  that  a  package  of  programs  is 
more  likely  to  get  enough  votes  to  be 
adopted.  I  look  at  that  ais  being  too  much 
business  as  usual.  That  is  too  much  log- 
rolling. That  is  not  what  the  people  ex- 
pect of  us  as  a  result  of  the  November 
4  mandate. 

I  think  the  greatest  weakness  in  the 
Senator's  amendment,  however,  is  that 
it  assumes  that  we  can  spend  the  $3  bil- 
lion savings  achieved  through  denying 
SPRO  increases. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  an 
oil  reserve  is  not  a  typical  Government 
expenditure.  It  is.  in  essence,  storage  of 
some  of  the  Federal  Treasury's  resources. 
It  is  like  putting  money  in  the  bank.  But 
the  Senator  proposes  to  take  that  money 
out  of  that  bank,  and  to  spend  it  on  re- 
curring programs.  The  Senator  might 
just  as  well  take  gold  out  of  Fort  Knox,  if 
there  is  any  there,  and  spend  it  on  these 
same  programs. 

What  we  are  looking  at  here,  in  terms 
of  changing  the  direction  of  public  policy, 
is  overall  reduction  of  program  that  have 
recurring  expenditures.  The  Senator  sug- 
gests increasing  expenditures  for  those 
programs  that  are  recurring  expendi- 
tures, and  suggests  payment,  if  I  under- 
stand the  logic  and  the  approach  of  the 
amendment,  with  money  that  has  been 
saved  by  not  filling  the  oil  reserve  in 
future  years. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  wise  tradeoff 
I  think  that  it  is  only  jacking  up  the  re- 
curring programs  to  too  great  an  extent. 
Not  only  will  it  discourage  block  grants, 
but  most  importantly,  it  will  encourage 
other  spending  amendments  coming 
down  the  road. 

From  my  parochial  standpoint  as  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I 
think  that  we  have  been  successful  in 
saying  "no"  to  the  business-as-usual 
people  in  the  Congress  who  want  to  spend 
more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton  > .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  could  be  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  if  he  could  see  the  Republi- 
can side  of  rollcall  votes  go  down,  and  he 
could  see  Mr.  Andrew,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
GRASSLEY,  Mr.  QuAYLE,  Mr.  Gorton,  and 
Mr.  Kasten  cast  their  votes,  he  would  see 
that  most  often  there  was  a  block  of  "no  " 
votes  against  increased  expenditures. 
The  Senator  would  know  that  approach 
came  as  a  direct  message  from  the  voters 
in  the  last  election,  and  that  this  is  a 
form  of  policymaking  that  is  different 
than  usual. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  his  amendment  is  not 
something  different.  Rather,  it  is  too 
much  the  business-as-usual  approach 
that  we  do  not  need.  It  is  time  to  say  "no" 
to  that,  and  that  is  why  I  am  saying  "No" 
to  this  amendment.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
whip. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
saddened  that  I  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island.  I  do  so  knowing 
that  the  items  that  are  in  his  amend- 
ment and  which  he  seeks  to  restore  are 
for  programs  that  I  have  supported  now 
for  13  years. 

As  I  told  him  earber  today,  I  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  conclusion  I  came  to  last 
year,  that  our  basic  problem  involves  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt. 

We  are  in  the  position  now  where  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt  is  $95  bil- 
lion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increase 
in  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  be- 
tween fiscal  1981  and  fiscal  1982  will 
be  $10.8  billion  even  if  we  follow  every 
recommendation  of  the  President  and 
even  if  the  interest  rates  are  averaging 
10  percent  for  that  period  of  time  on  the 
outstanding  long-term  debt  of  the 
United  States.  The  last  assumption  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  valid  one  at  this  time. 

That  $10.8  billion  increase  is  more 
money  than  we  now  have  available  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  three  Departments 
that  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  my 
State  and,  I  think,  the  whole  Nation. 

We  find  program  after  program  that 
has  either  been  reduced  or  eUminated. 
It  has  been  done  primarily  because  of 
the  necessity  to  stop  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  going  into  the  money 
markets  and  borrowing  money  for  defi- 
cit spending  which  drives  the  interest 
rates  up.  The  interest  rates  must  come 
down  or  we  will  not  be  able  to  right  this 
economic  ship  of  ours. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  op- 
pose Senator  Chafee's  amendment. 

In  other  days,  and  I  do  hope  there 
will  be  other  days  in  the  future,  when 
we  can  restore  funding  to  some  of  these 
programs,  he  will  be  a  great  leader  in 
establishing  priorities  for  those  pro- 
grams. But  right  now  there  just  is  not 
money  for  these  programs  if  we  are  to 
maintain  the  discipline  we  need  to  cor- 
rect the  problems  related  to  infiation. 
the  high  unemployment,  and  high  in- 
terest rates  occurring  simultaneously.  If 
you  put  those  together  with  low  produc- 
tivity, I  think  the  situation  today  is 
worse,  really,  in  my  opinion,  than  it  was 
in  1929. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  approaching  $1 
trillion  in  debt.  In  1929  we  had  $19  bil- 
lion in  debt.  I  cannot  see  any  way  for  us 
to  treat  a  severe  recession -depression  in 
future  years  as  past  Congresses  were  able 
to  treat  the  period  from  1930  on.  I  think 
we  have  to  have  the  discipline  that  is 
required  to  be  able  to  say  "no."  Many  of 
us  are  saying  "no."  not  only  to  programs 
we  have  supported  in  the  past,  but  some 
of  us  to  programs  we  initiated  in  the 
past. 

I  would  urge  my  friend  to  keep  that 
in  mind  as  we  do  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. I  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
30  seconds? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  30  seconds. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Part  of  this 
package  is  an  increase  in  funding  for 
low-income  energy  assistance  by  $300 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  an  increase  in  funding  for 
mass  transit. 

In  1979  Congress  enacted  this  program 
to  provide  funds  to  help  low -income 
households  meet  rising  home  heating  or 
cooling  costs.  For  fiscsd  year  1982.  95  per- 
cent of  the  $1.8  billion  is  distributed  by 
formula  to  the  States  as  a  block  grant. 
The  remaining  5  percent  is  allocated  to 
the  crisis  assistance  program  of  the 
Community  Services  Administration. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  pro- 
posed to  consolidate  the  low-income  en- 
ergy assistance  program  with  other 
emergency  assistance  programs  and  to 
reduce  funding  by  25  percent,  or  $450 
million  from  the  energy  assistance  funds. 

This  program  is  intended  to  offset  the 
effects  of  escalating  oil  prices  on  low- 
income  people.  World  prices  continue 
upward.  The  new  administration's  im- 
mediate decontrol  of  domestic  oil  has 
also  hit  every  American  household  with 
stiff  price  increases.  This  seems  hardly 
the  time  to  reduce  funding  for  those 
Americans  least  able  to  absorb  these 
price  shocks. 

Even  if  oil  prices  had  not  increased 
as  dramatically  as  they  have  in  the  past. 
it  is  not  obvious  that  a  25-percent  reduc- 
tion in  this  program  is  consistent  with 
the  explanation  behind  it.  Programs 
proposed  for  block  grants,  it  is  said,  can 
be  reduced  by  25  or  30  percent  because 
overlapping  layers  of  administration  and 
bureaucratic  controls  will  be  eliminated 
through  consolidation.  Under  current 
practice  95  percent  of  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  funds  go  to  the  States 
as  block  grants.  The  remaining  5  percent 
goes  to  the  CSA  for  a  separate  program 
It  is  difficult  to  identify  the  overlapping 
administration  here. 

Mr.  President,  the  decontrol  decision 
was  a  most  difficult  and  agonizing  one 
for  me.  I  have  suooorted  decontrol  be- 
cause it  is  the  right  energy  policy  and 
the  right  economic  policy.  However, 
rising  prices  are  a  terrible  tax  on  low- 
income  people  in  New  Jersey  and  every 
other  State.  The  windfall  profits  tax  that 
I  haloed  pass  2  years  ago  caotures  a  Inrge 
portion  of  the  higher  oil  prices  for  the 
Government.  In  fact  one  of  mv  amend- 
ments will  tax  awav  70  cents  of  each  dol- 
lar Increase  in  oil  in  orortuction  before 
1078  The  Congress  ngreed  that  a  oortion 
of  these  funds  would  go  to  low-income 
people  to  cushion  the  effect  of  higher 
prices.  To  go  back  on  that  promise  is 
wTong.  It  Is  also  wrong  from  a  human- 
itarian point  of  view. 

If  these  points  do  not  move  my  col- 
leagues, let  me  point  out  that  over  the 
next  several  years  good  energy  policy  and 
good  economic  policy  will  call  for  mov- 
ing away  from  Government  allocation 
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and  control  and  that  might  have  the  un- 
avoidable effect  of  raisins  energy  and 
other  prices.  If  we  now  go  back  on  the 
promise  we  made  to  cushion  the  effect 
on  low-income  people,  we  may  be  unable 
to  generate  support  for  the  tough  energy 
and  economic  decisions  still  to  come. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Next.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  because  it  restores 
$25  million  in  outlays  for  1982  and  $300 
million  In  outlays  for  1983  for  mass 
transit. 

There  are  four  reasons  why  the  Senate 
should  adopt  this  proposal. 

First,  economic  development.  The  ad- 
ministration maintains  that  the  cuts  in 
spending  are  necessary  for  economic  de- 
velopment, but  they  fail  to  recognize  the 
enormous  short-term  economic  problems 
which  will  result  when  transportation 
lines  are  forced  to  cut  back  on  services, 
and,  they  fail  to  recognize  the  enormous 
long-term  economic  gains  which  could 
be  realized  if  we  rebuild  our  industrial 
base  in  an  energy  efQcient  manner 
through  the  use  of  mass  transportation. 
If  we  are  to  redevelop  our  older  In- 
dustries and  strengthen  our  ifidustrial 
base  in  general,  we  must  have  efficient 
transportation.  To  develop  these  ef- 
ficiencies we  must  abandon  the  economic 
Eissimiptions  of  past  decades  which 
emphasized  the  use  of  the  private  auto- 
mobile. Instead,  we  must  respond  to  the 
economic  realities  of  today  by  supporting 
and  maintaining  mass  transportation. 

A  second  reason  to  support  this 
amendment  concerns  our  national  en- 
ergy needs  in  particular.  The  adminis- 
tration seems  to  have  a  Dr.  JekyH-Mr. 
Hyde  attitude  toward  using  the  price 
mechanism  to  solve  our  energy  problems. 
The  administration  is  willing  to  let  pro- 
diKers  face  higher  energy  prices  to  en- 
courage production,  they  are  willing  to 
let  consumers  face  higher  energy  costs 
so  there  will  be  efficient  allocation  of  en- 
ergy resources,  and  they  are  willing  to  let 
the  State  and  local  governments  bear  the 
burden  for  energy  costs.  But,  when  it  is 
up  to  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
spond to  the  higher  energy  prices  by  in- 
vesting more  in  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems which  will  efficiently  allocate  our 
energy  resources,  then  the  administra- 
tion loses  faith  in  the  price  mechanism's 
ability  to  force  prudent  responses  to  en- 
ergy realities.  Just  as  consumers  are  ex- 
pected to  respond  to  the  higher  prices  by 
paying  for  home  insulation  smd  by  in- 
vesting in  fuel -efficient  automobiles,  so. 
too.  the  Federal  CSovemment  should  re- 
spond to  the  price  mechanism  by  in- 
vesting more  in  mass  transportation. 

The  administration  seeks  to  reduce 
Federal  support;  for  mass  transportation 
because  they  do  not  believe  that  those 
who  use  mass  transportation  are  doing 
enough  to  support  mass  transit.  This  as- 
siunption  is  simply  not  true.  In  my  State 
of  New  Jersey  the  bus  fares  pay  for  70 
percent  of  the  costs  of  the  bus  service, 
and.  these  fares  are  scheduled  to  in- 
crease by  over  50  percent  in  the  next 
few  months.  Rail  fares  will  face  a  simi- 


lar increase  this  year  and  another  ma- 
jor increase  in  the  beginning  of  next  year 
which  will  double  rail  fares  over  current 
levels.  These  fare  increases  are  necessary 
not  because  of  the  withdrawal  of  Federal 
support,  but  simply  because  the  New 
Jersey  Transit  System  is  facing  enor- 
mous increases  in  energy  costs  and  enor- 
mous operating  deficits  will  resiilt  unless 
the  State  officials  act  responsibly  by  rais- 
ing fares.  So,  a  third  reason  why  the 
Congress  should  restore  funds  for  mass 
transit  is  because  passengers  and  local 
governments  throughout  the  Nation  are 
already  doing  their  share  to  support 
mass  transit ;  the  Federal  contribution  to 
mass  transpwrtation  systems  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  Federal  interest  in 
maintaining  those  systems. 

The  final  reason  why  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  restore  these  funds  for  the 
1983  fiscal  year  is  to  keep  the  truly  needy 
from  suffering.  The  administration 
claims  that  operating  subsidies  are  not 
targeted  toward  the  needy  because  both 
the  rich  and  poor  can  take  advantage  of 
mass  transit.  However,  if  oiar  national 
commitment  to  mass  transit  is  reduced, 
it  is  the  working  poor  who  wiU  suffer 
because  for  the  working  poor  mass  trans- 
portation is  not  a  convenience,  it  is  a 
necessity  of  life.  We  have  a  national 
interest  in  providing  inexpensive  mass 
transportation  for  these  people  and  our 
Federal  policy  in  the  past  has  been  to 
encourage  the  States  to  maintain  trans- 
portation fares  at  rates  which  are  as 
low  as  possible  so  that  these  working 
people  can  succeed.  Now  is  not  the  time 
ta  change  our  Federal  policies  by  aban- 
doning our  commitment  to  mass  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  DANPORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  offer  my  support  for  Sena- 
tor Chafee's  proposal. 

His  proposal,  and  indeed  the  entire 
budget  debate  over  the  last  few  days, 
addresses  the  classic  dilemma  of  the 
day — how  much  can  we  afford  to  do? 

Every  program  under  discussion  was 
bom  of  the  best  motives — the  desire  to 
respond  to  genuine  human  needs.  Amer- 
icans are  a  comp>asslonate  people — we 
always  have  been  and  we  always  wiU  be. 
But  what  happens  when  we  go  too  far 
in  trying  to  solve  human  problems 
through  direct  Government  interven- 
tion? 

We  create  a  monster — a  bureaucracy 
with  ever-expanding,  overlapping  agen- 
cies— that  intrudes  increasingly  in  our 
lives.  The  Federal  Government  has,  un- 
fortunately, reached  a  point  where  it 
does  more  to  the  American  people  than 
it  does  for  them. 

In  our  compassionate  desire  to  provide 
food  for  the  hungry,  economic  aid  for 
the  poor,  and  hope  for  those  in  despair, 
we  have  lost  sight  of  the  horrible  side 
effects  of  over  promising.  The  side  effects 
are  readily  evident  in  today's  economy. 

There  is  nothing  compassionate  about 
20-percent  inflation  rates,  double-digit 


Inflation,  and  7 '2-percent  unemploy- 
ment. Yet,  this  is  the  economic  cost  borne 
largely  of  excessive  Government. 

The  public  has  come  to  recognize  these 
costs  too.  In  November,  the  people  of  this 
country  overwhelmingly  indicated  at  the 
polls  their  desire  for  change.  They  rec- 
ognize that  we  cannot  sustain  the  rapid 
growth  in  social  programs  on  a  deteri- 
oratmg  economic  base.  Over  time,  a  de- 
teriorating economy  leads  to  still  fewer 
opportunities  for  our  people. 

We  are  now  trying  to  reverse  this 
downward  tide.  The  Congress  is  follow- 
ing the  President's  lead  in  limiting  Fed- 
eral spending.  It  is  clear  that  this  proc- 
ess will,  at  least  in  the  short  run,  hurt 
those  least  able  to  help  themselves.  Be- 
cause we  cannot  cut  back  on  the  cost  of 
servicing  the  national  debt,  and  because 
there  is  strong  bipartisan  support  for 
reversing  the  decline  in  our  national  de- 
fense capabilities,  spending  cuts  will 
affect  programs  which  transfer  re- 
sources to  the  more  vulnerable  segments 
of  society. 

Does  this  mean  that  our  national  com- 
mitment has  declined?  Emphatically  not. 
It  reflects  instead  a  change  in  strategy. 
The  justification  for  budget  restraint  is 
economic  growth.  Such  growth  should 
be  the  real  hope  for  those  who  have  not 
yet  shared  in  the  abundance  of  Amer- 
ica's wealth. 

It  is  this  change  in  economic  strategy 
that  we  in  Washington  are  trying  to 
effect.  How  do  we  do  it?  Where  do  we 
reduce  spending  and  by  how  much? 

These  questions  have  no  consensus 
answers.  They  never  do.  What  Senator 
Chafee,  and  I.  and  others  believe  is  that 
in  some  areas  we  risk  going  too  far,  in 
cutting  back  too  much.  The  less  than 
$1  billion  proposed  to  be  added  back 
in  1982  spending  is  a  very  modest  resto- 
ration. Others  would  restore  much  more, 
and  some  will  insist  on  holding  the  line 
where  we  are. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Chafee's  pro- 
posal is  a  modest  one  when  compared  to 
the  more  than  $40  billion  we  are  trying 
to  cut.  With  regard  to  the  programs  af- 
fected, there  will  still  be  significant  re- 
ductions imposed — reductions  which  will 
create  hardship  enough  as  they  are  ab- 
sorbed. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  proposal  of  my  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  engaged  in 
is  an  act  of  economic  necessity  for  this 
country.  That  is  an  effort  to  try  to  get 
get  some  control  on  Federal  spending,  to 
try  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  and, 
hopefully,  over  a  period  of  time,  to  erase 
that  deficit  altogether  and  create  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

This  is  not  an  effort,  Mr.  President,  in 
pure  philosophy.  It  is  an  effort,  instead, 
to  try  to  improve  the  economic  health  of 
this  country  for  the  benefit  of  all  its 
citizens. 

Most  of  us  who  seek  political  life  as  a 
career  do  so  because  we  have  a  degree  of 
compassion  and  concern  for  our  fellow 
man  which  we  want  to  serve.  In  that 
process  over  a  period  of  decades,  we  in 
politics,  and  particularly  at  the  Federal 
level,  have  undertaken  a  host  of  pro- 
grams which  we  felt,  at  the  time  they 
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were   created,   were   designed   to   serve 
those  who  were  in  need. 

However,  we  now  find  that  we  have 
overextended  ourselves.  The  Federal  debt 
is  now  pushing  $1  trillion.  We  have  got- 
ten ourselves  in  the  situation  where  each 
year  the  Federal  deficit  runs  about  $50 
billion  or  so.  Interest  rates  hover  around 
20  percent  and  inflation  rates  are  in  the 
double  digits. 

There  is  nothing  compassionate,  Mr. 
President,  about  that  kind  of  circum- 
stance. There  is  nothing  compassionate 
about  high  interest  rates,  high  inflation 
rates,  and  the  human  misery  that  they 
create. 

Now  we  have  embarked  on  an  under- 
taking to  try  to  reduce  that  deficit  and 
to  try  to  restore  the  kind  of  soundness 
to  our  economy  which  offers  hope  for  the 
American  people. 

In  doing  so,  we  are  called  upon  in  this 
budget  resolution  to  make  cuts  in  vari- 
ous programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Because  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
locked  into  servicing  the  national  debt, 
we  cannot  reduce  the  amount  that  is  re- 
quired to  service  the  debt. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very 
strong  consensus  in  the  Senate,  as  I  per- 
sonally think  there  should  be,  for  hav- 
ing a  solid  and  improved  national  de- 
fense, we  are  not  going  to  see  cuts  in  the 
national  defense  budget.  Instead,  we  are 
increasing  national  defense. 

Therefore,  those  budget  cuts,  lamen- 
tably, we  have  to  make,  but  we  do  have 
to  make  them  because  we  have  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  our  country.  Those  budget 
cuts,  Mr.  President,  tend  inevitably  to 
focus  on  parts  of  the  country  that  can 
afford  them  the  least.  That  is  to  say,  we 
reduce  the  amount  of  money  otherwise 
available  for  transfer  payments,  which, 
by  their  design,  are  aimed  at  improving 
the  economic  condition  of  the  most  needy 
people  in  cur  society. 

Similarly,  and  there  has  been  much 
comment  on  this  in  the  press,  it  is  clear 
that  when  we  go  about  the  process  of 
balancing  the  budget  or  reducing  the 
budget  deficit,  it  has  a  geographical  im- 
pact. Clearly,  that  is  the  case. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  others  that  these 
particular  changes  in  the  budget  that  are 
encompassed  in  this  amendment  are  not 
regional.  They  are  not.  They  touch  every- 
body. 

However,  Mr.  President,  it  is  clearly 
true  that  when  we  restrain  the  budget, 
when  we  cut  the  budget,  that  very  exer- 
cise has  a  greater  impact  on  those  cities 
which  are  bankrupt  than  those  cities 
which  are  well  off. 

It  has  a  more  adverse  effect  on  thoss 
States  which  are  declining  economically 
and  have  seen  jobs  move  elsewhere  than 
it  has  on  those  communities  which  have 
seen  their  State  and  local  tax  revenues 
constantly  increase  over  the  last  few 
years,  the  so-called  Sun  Belt. 

So,  there  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  President, 
that  while  we  undertake  the  necessary 
job  of  reducing  the  weight  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  burden  of  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  the  very  process  of  doing  so, 
while  necessary,  does  have  a  dispropor- 
tionately adverse  effect  on  the  poor,  on 
those  who  are  in  need,  on  those  who  have 


become  dependent  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  on  those  regions  of  the 
country  that  are  in  economic  decline. 

What  we  are  involved  in  here,  in  the 
Senate,  right  now,  is  a  balancing  act.  We 
are  attempting  to  bring  into  some  kind  of 
balance  on  one  hand  the  desire  to  reduce 
Federal  spending,  or.  at  least,  to  control 
the  growth  of  Federal  spending,  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  need  to  mitigate  the 
damage,  the  harm,  that  is  caused  in  the 
budget-cutting  process  among  those  peo- 
ple and  those  regions  that  are  most  in 
need.  That  is  precisely  what  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
is  intended  to  do  and,  in  my  opinion, 
does. 

The  areas  of  restoration  in  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  focus  primarily  on 
people  who  are  most  in  need — low- 
income  energy  assistance,  community 
services,  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, most  especially  title  I,  aid  for 
school  districts  which  primarily  serve 
low-income  people;  housing  weatheriza- 
t  on.  community  development,  mass 
transit— programs  which  affect  most 
notably  people  who  are  most  in  need. 

Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Capitol  Building 
between  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  representing  the  Northeast  and 
the  Midwest  with  OMB  Director  Stock- 
man and  others.  At  that  time,  the  ques- 
t  on  was  put  to  Director  Stockman:  "Is 
there  flexibility  in  the  budget?  Is  there 
room  to  maneuver?  Is  there  enough  flex- 
ibility on  the  part  of  the  administration 
so  that  we  are  not  locked  into  the  precise 
details  of  the  administration's  program?" 

The  Director  of  OMB  said  at  that 
time: 

Of  course,  there  is  flexibility.  What  we  are 
interested  In  is  the  end  result,  but.  of  course, 
the  job  of  Congress  is  to  use  its  Judgment 
on  precisely  what  is  cut  and  what  is  not  cut 

What  concerns  me  about  the  state- 
ments on  the  other  side  of  this  amend- 
ment is  the  degree  of  inflexibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Suddenly,  it  is  the  position  of  the  Budget 
Committee  that  we  are,  in  fact,  locked 
in,  that  we  are  committed  to  the  details 
of  the  Budget  Committee's  work.  That  is 
contrary  to  the  position  of  Director 
Stockman  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration's program. 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  with- 
out this  amendment,  we  are  now  some 
$2.3  billion  below  the  President's  pro- 
gram. Even  with  the  Chafee  amendment, 
we  would  be  approximately  $1.4  billion 
below  the  President's  program.  We  have 
met  the  target  and  then  some.  The  issue 
before  us  now  is  whether  we  can  at  least 
do  something  to  mitigate  the  harm  that 
is  caused  to  those  individuals  and  those 
regions  of  the  country  that  are  least  able 
to  overcome  them. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  leave  to  speak 
10  minutes  and  I  shall  probably  do  it  in 
less. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  does  not  need  unanimous  con- 


sent. We  shall  give  him  10  minutes  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment now  pending  on  the  floor,  both 
because  of  the  important  programs 
which  it  involves  and,  more  fimdamen- 
tally.  because  I  believe  it  is  a  signal  that 
there  Is  due  consideration  by  the  United 
States  on  very  severe  changes  In  budget- 
ing which  are  being  affected  by  the  reso- 
lution which  is  now  before  this  body. 

I  think  that  the  Budget  Committee  has 
done  a  remarkable  job  in  fashioning  the 
resolution  which  is  before  us  today.  I 
believe  that,  beyond  the  work  of  that 
committee,  it  Is  very  important  that  con- 
sideration be  given  in  greater  detail  by 
the  Senate  as  a  whirfe  and  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  proposed  has  been 
fashioned  after  very  substantial  dehber- 
atlon  and  consideration.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  a  very  modest  reinstatement 
of  funding  on  a  very  lew  lines  and  ought 
to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  grave  concern 
about  the  timetable  that  the  Senate  has 
followed  in  coming  to  the  judgment 
which  It  has  and  which  it  will  doubtless 
conclude  within  the  course  of  the  next 
day  or  two.  It  was  only  on  February  18, 
when  President  Reagan  delivered  his 
state  of  the  Union  speech,  that  we  had 
the  outline  of  his  proposal.  Then,  until 
March  10.  we  had  some  further  specifi- 
cation of  facts. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  people  in  this 
country  have  very  little  understanding  of 
the  scope  of  what  is  going  to  happen  as 
a  result  of  the  resolution  of  reconcilia- 
tion process  which.  I  think,  will  soon  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  doubtless  will 
be  agreed  to  In  some  substantial  form  by 
the  House  and  will  become  law. 

I  have  spent  a  day  In  Pittsburgh  and 
a  day  in  Harrisburg  and  a  day  in  Phila- 
delphia, talking  to  people  In  various 
groups — from  the  business  community, 
from  the  labor  community,  blacks,  farm- 
ers, mayors,  elected  county  commission- 
ers. 

I  found  there  is,  at  the  moment,  rela- 
tively little  understanding  of  the  scope  of 
changes  which  are  going  to  be  occasioned 
by  what  will  result  from  this  matter 
which  we  are  now  considering. 

I  believe  that  when  the  full  effect  of 
this  resolution  Is  felt,  there  is  going  to  be 
a  sharp  amount  of  dismay  around  the 
coimtry.  Nevertheless.  I  think  that  It  is 
Important  that  the  President's  flgures  be 
adhered  to,  because  of  the  very  desperate 
economic  status  which  confronts  the  Na- 
tion. I  think  those  who  have  spoken— 
and  eloquently.  Indeed,  they  have 
spoken — about  the  necessity  for  budget 
cuts  so  that  we  can  move  against  Infla- 
tion and  move  against  the  Interest  rate 
and  move  against  unemployment,  are  ex- 
actly right. 

But  In  this  complicated  admixture,  I 
do  believe  that  it  Is  important  that  this 
body  give  ccwisideration,  in  some  greater 
detail  than  has  been  considered  up  to  the 
moment,  to  the  impact  of  these  cuts  on 
the  people  who  have  received  these  serv- 
ices and  have  come  to  rely  upon  them  for 
a  great  many  years  and.  it  may  well  be, 
have  come  to  rely  upon  them  in  a  way 
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which  is  totally  adverse  to  the  national 
welfare. 

I  do  think  that  the  amendment  which 
is  now  pending  before  the  Senate  is  a 
modest  reinstatement  of  some  items  in 
categories  which  are  very,  very  impor- 
tant, in  categories  which  have  a  broad 
national  effect  so  that  they  are  not  re- 
gional in  import.  I  believe  it  will  serve  as 
a  signal  to  those  who  will  be  significantly 
affected  by  the  budget  cuts  that  there 
has  been  careful  consideration  and  there 
has  been  an  effort  to  do  what  is  possible 
and  what  is  practical  by  the  Senate  with- 
in the  constraints  of  Vhe  President's 
program,  which,  I  think  there  is  virtual 
unanimity,  should  be  adopted,  with  some 
regard  for  those  who  are  going  to  be 
affected. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
support  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
y.elds  time? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Messrs.  Brad- 
ley, Metzenbaum,  Burdick.  Hart,  Eagle- 
ton.  MoYNiHAN.  and  Sarbanes  be  added 
as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    CHAFEE.    Mr.    President,    how 
much  time  does  Senator  Sarbanes  want? 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Two  minutes. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  him  2  m-nutes 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  S-uator 
for  yielding. 

M.-.  President,  I  rise  in  stro)'.g  support 
of  this  amendment 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Pre.3ident.  I  yield 
such  time  as  is  necessary  to  tiin  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

I  want  to  underscore  two  parts  of  this 
amendment.  Mr.  President: 

First,  that  part  which  restores  funds 
for  the  urban  development  action  grant 
program.  This  program  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous stimulant  to  economic  develop- 
ment and  to  jobs  creation,  the  very  ob- 
jectives which  everyone  is  asserting 
we  wish  to  accomplish  in  the  Nation.  It 
is  a  program  which  has  been  particularly 
successful  in  obtaining  private  invest- 
ment for  projects  in  areas  of  economic 
difficulty  and  has  led  to  permanent  em- 
ployment for  many  of  our  Nations  citi- 
zens. 

The  UDAG  program  is  a  program  that 
has  worked  extremely  well  in  my  State 
It  has  met  its  objectives,  and  it  should 
be  continued.  In  the  short  time  the  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation,  almost  half 
a  million  jobs  have  been  created  nation- 
wide, of  which  just  under  330.000  are 
permanent. 

The  UDAG  has  been  most  successful  in 
leveraging  private  investment.  For  every 
doUar  of  Federal  money,  more  than  $6  in 
private  funds  have  been  invested  total- 
mg  roughly  $12  billion  nationally  in 
private  mvestments.  It  has  helped  to 
strengthen  the  economic  base  of  count- 
less numbers  of  cities  across  the  country 

Maryland  participation  in  this  pro- 
gram has  been  enormously  successful 
We  have  the  highest  investment  ratio  in 
the  Nation.  For  every  Federal  dollar  that 
the  projects  have  received  in  Maryland 


from  the  urban  development  action  grant 
program,  private  industry  has  provided 
just  under  $9.  We  have  almost  a  9-to-l 
leverage  ratio  with  respect  to  the  urban 
development  action  grant  program.  It  is 
a  program  which  has  worked  well  to  bring 
forth  private  investment,  jobs,  and  a 
strengthened  economic  base. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this 
amendment  and  to  carry  forward  this 
very  important  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  National  Journal 
of  March  21,  discussing  economic  devel- 
opment aid  and  particularly  the  urban 
development  action  grant  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economic  Development  Aid — Shell  Oame  ok 
THE  Key  to  Urban  Rejuvenation? 
(By  Rocbelle  L.  Stanfield) 
Baltimore. — The  signs  are  everywhere :  the 
shoppers    and     lunchtime     crowd    strolling 
through  the  new  waterfront  shopping  mall 
called  Harborplace;    the  construction   crews 
completing  work  on  a  hotel  and  city  aquar- 
ium, .sweet,  rich  odors  issuing  from  a  spice 
factory.  This  city.  10  years  ago  a  crumbling 
symbol    of    urban    distress,    is    rejuvenating 
itself. 

The  reason  is  what  city  planners  call  eco- 
nomic development:  public  Inveetment  to 
stimulate  private  business  as  a  means  of  re- 
versing decline 

For  Baltimore,  a  significant  portion  of  the 
public  investment  came  from  Washington. 
Democratic  Presidents  and  Congresses  have 
pushed  federal  economic  development  pro- 
grams for  30  years,  and  President  Carter  made 
them  central  to  his  urban  policy. 

But  now  the  President  is  a  Republican  who 
believei  In  turning  such  responsibilities  back 
to  the  cities.  After  all.  he  might  point  out. 
when  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  in  1828  helped  this  city's  har- 
bor recoup  some  of  the  business  that  the  Erie 
Canal  had  siphoned  off  to  New  York,  the  pub- 
lic money  that  supported  the  project  was 
local,  not  federal. 

In  the  view  of  Dave  Stockman,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB).  that's  the  way  economic  develop- 
ment should  always  work.  Even  when  fed- 
eral economic  development  assistance  suc- 
ceeds, he  argues,  it  does  so  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  over-all  national  economic  growth. 
"We  have  a  great  shell  game  going  on  here." 
he  told  the  House  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment on  March  11.  "but  I'm  not  sure  who 
is  helped." 

Local  officials  here  believe  they  are 
helped — and  that  they  need  the  special  at- 
tention that  Stockman  opposes.  "There  is  a 
naive  assumption  that  general  economic 
growth  will  improve  the  economic  condition 
of  everybody,  including  cities."  said  Bernard 
L.  Berkowltz.  president  of  the  Baltimore  Eco- 
nomic Development  Corp..  who,  when  he  was 
the  city's  physical  development  coordinator, 
guided  Baltimore's  economic  development 
strategy.  "Our  experience  over  the  last  20 
to  30  years  contradicts  that." 

Berkowltz  may  have  not  real  allies  In  the 
Reagan  Administration,  but  some  are  more 
sympathetic  than  Stockman.  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  Secretary  Sam- 
uel R.  Pierce  Jr..  for  example,  feels  that  while 
the  cities  should  bear  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  economic  development,  a  federal 
role  remains. 

For  the  moment.  Pierce  seems  to  have 
made  some  Impact  on  White  House  policy. 
In  the  budget  that  he  submitted  to  Congress 
on    March    10.    President    Reagan    proposed 


eliminating  the  Commerce  Department's  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  (EDA), 
whose  1981  budget  Is  $668  million.  But  he 
modified  an  earlier  proposal  to  submerge 
HUD'S  urban  development  action  grant 
(UDAG)  program  by  combining  it  with  other 
grants,  deciding  Instead  to  keep  It  going  at 
least  through  1982.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  cut  the  UDAQ  budget  from  $675  mil- 
lion to  $500  million  and  trimmed  or  elimi- 
nated many  of  the  65'other  federal  aid  pro- 
grams that  support  economic  development 
activities. 

The  decision  to  save  urban  development 
action  grants  followed  a  fierce  response  to 
Reagan's  earlier  proposal.  No  similar  support 
has  developed  for  EDA — but  it  may. 

"The  country  Is  In  the  mood  to  cut,  but 
no  one  has  lost  their  Job  yet,"  said  Balti- 
more Mayor  William  Donald  Schaefer.  "Come 
April  1.  when  we  have  to  lay  off  300  to  500 
employees  because  of  these  cuts,  you'll  begin 
to  hear  a  loud  cry." 

tederal  intervention 
When  economic  development  programs 
work  as  Intended,  they  help  provide  the  ele- 
ments necessary  for  private  investment — 
competitively  priced  land,  public  facilities 
such  as  sewers  and  roads,  an  attractive  local 
tax  structure  and  a  skilled  labor  force. 
Reagan's  proposed  cutbacks  in  economic  de- 
velopment assistance  surprised  many  urban 
advocates  who  believed  he  would  appreciate 
programs  designed  to  stimulate  private 
enterprise. 

"People  prematurely  thought  this  Admin- 
istration would  like  economic  development 
programs,  but  economic  development  Is  gov- 
ernment Intervention,  and  they  like  no  in- 
tervention at  all."  said  William  B.  Stafford, 
intergovernmental  assistant  to  the  mayor  of 
Seattle.  Wash. 

Reagan  outlined  his  approach  to  economic 
development  in  his  Feb.  18  message  on  the 
economy:  "We  believe  we  can  do  better  just 
by  the  expansion  of  the  economy  and  the  Job 
creation  which  will  come  from  our  economic 
program." 

A  corollary  holds  that  economic  develop- 
ment programs  don't  really  stimulate  em- 
ployment. "EDA  doesn't  create  Jobs."  Stock- 
man told  the  Economic  Development  Sub- 
committee. "It  reallocates  them." 

OMB's  "black  book"  of  proposed  budget 
cuts,  which  circulated  In  Congress  In  Febru- 
ary, argued  that  this  reallocation  is  down- 
right harmful.  If  an  urban  development  ac- 
tion grant  Infiuenced  an  employer  to  locate 
in  a  city,  it  said,  "it  would  Impose  an  eco- 
nomic cost  on  the  over-all  economic  effi- 
ciency of  private-sector  investments.  In 
theory,  the  UDAO  program  compensates  the 
private  sector  for  shifting  investments  to 
high-cost  or  less  economically  efficient  areas. 
This  reduces  the  net  economic  (although  not 
necessarily  the  social)  gains  from  any  given 
amount  of  Investment." 

Urban  advocates  have  no  use  for  this  line 
of  reasoning.  The  federal  government 
couldn't  withdraw  from  local  economic  de- 
velopment even  if  it  wanted  to.  they  argue. 
For  every  conscious  federal  effort  to  promote 
economic  development  in  particular  cities  or 
regions,  there  is  a  "neutral"  federal  program 
with  important  effects  on  local  economies, 
such  as  highway  aid. 

"Market  forces  don't  account  for  all  the 
difference  between  growing  and  detlinlng 
areas."  said  Robert  C.  Embry.  assistant  HUD 
secretary  for  community  planning  and  devel- 
opment during  the  Carter  Administration 
and  now  a  partner  in  a  Baltimore  energy  con- 
servation firm.  "Federal  money  has  been  very 
important.  Where  would  San  Diego  be  if  not 
for  all  the  federal  spending  on  military  bases 
there?  And  Houston,  if  not  for  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance?" 

"The  federal  government  has  created  some 
of  the  imbalance,"  added  M.  Walter  D'Alesslo, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
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Industrial  Development  Corp.  "Oovermnent 
has  some  responsibility  to  resolve  the 
problems." 

William  W.  Blunt.  Jr.,  a  Washington  con- 
sultant who  headed  EDA  during  the  Nixon 
years,  wonders  about  the  logic  of  aiding  in- 
dividuals, as  Reagan  proposes,  by  retaining 
"safety  net"  programs  such  as  social  security 
and  medicare,  but  not  supporting  the  eco- 
nomic bases  of  the  cities  in  which  they  live. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  more  consistent  to  figure 
out  a  way  to  help  the  marketplace,  through 
marginal  Incentives,  to  provide  people  with 
Jobs?"  he  asked.  "That's  what  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  programs  do." 

Even  if  Reagan  is  able  to  pump  up  the 
economy,  some  local  officials  doubt  that  the 
benefits  would  be  distributed  In  the  best 
possible  way.  "Say  the  tax  cuts  and  deregu- 
lation give  confidence  to  the  investors  and 
a  lot  of  economic  development  happens  in 
the  cities."  said  Seattle  Mayor  Charles  Royer. 
"I  frankly  would  rather  have  UDAG  so  we 
could  give  that  development  some  direction, 
have  something  to  say  aljout  who  benefits." 

ACTION    GRANTS 

So  would  a  lot  of  other  city  officials.  In 
fact,  action  grants,  which  were  authorized 
only  m  1977.  have  quickly  become  the  most 
popular  form  of  economic  development  as- 
sistance. 

Only  about  half  the  nation's  localities  are 
sufficiently  "distressed"  to  apply  for  action 
grants,  and  HUD  by  no  means  accepts  all 
applications.  HUD  officials  say  they  Insist 
that  local  governments  obtain  promises  of  at 
least  $2.50  In  private  investment  for  every 
federal  dollars;  in  practice,  they  say,  private 
Industry  Invests  $6  for  each  action  grant  dol- 
lar. Through  the  first  three  months  of  fiscal 
1981,  HUD  approved  963  actlOTi  grants  for 
about  $1.8  billion. 

Here  In  Baltimore.  Equitable  Trust  Co. 
planned  an  office  complex  and  convention 
center  in  the  inner  harbor  development  area 
but  would  not  go  ahead  unless  another  com- 
pany built  a  hotel.  Hyatt  International  Corp. 
had  considered  building  a  hotel  but  feared  It 
would  lose  money.  So  an  action  grant  pro- 
vided a  second  trust  to  assure  a  profit  even 
If  the  hotel's  occupancy  rate  was  only  65  per 
cent,  and  on  the  strength  of  that,  the  Rouse 
Co.  buUt  the  shopping  mall  called  Harbor- 
place. 

"Not  many  pyeople  realize  that  no  federal 
money  went  Into  Harborplace."  said  Embry. 
"And  all  the  money  that  went  Into  the  hotel 
Is  being  paid  back." 

Because  of  success  stories  such  as  Balti- 
more's, action  grants  have  attracted  the  sup- 
port of  city  and  state  officials,  neighborhood 
groups,  civil  rights  organizations,  bankers 
and  developers.  "If  that  many  constituencies 
are  for  a  program,  it  must  be  doing  some- 
thing right,"  said  Sandra  B.  Solomon,  govern- 
ment affairs  director  of  the  National  Urban 
Coalition. 

Supporters  were  taken  by  surprise  when 
Stockman  recommended  the  program's  ter- 
mination. "I  didn't  realize  it  was  so  contro- 
versial." said  Embry  "It  had  fairly  universal 
praise,  and  Congress  increased  Its  budget 
(from  $400  million  to  $675  million  In  1980 1 
at  a  time  of  fiscal  austerity." 

But  the  program  is  not  without  its  de- 
tractors. "UDAG  reinstates  all  the  ugly  as- 
pects of  grantsmanship:  long  lines,  expensive 
consultants,  furtive  efforts  to  know  the  deci- 
sion maker  .  .  and  no  certainty  that  the 
communities  in  need  will  succeed."  Carla  A. 
Hills.  HUD  Secretary  In  the  Ford  Adminis- 
tration, wrote  in  a  letter  to  The  Washington 
Post  on  Feb.  21. 

After  its  enactment  in  1977.  neighborhood 
groups  were  skeptical  of  a  program  they 
believed  to  be  developed  solely  to  benefit 
downtown  development,  the  recipient  of 
much  of  the  early  money.  Neighborhood 
advocates  complained  that  a  disproportion- 
ate amount  of  the  funds  helped  build  hotels. 


and  some  called  it  federal  aid  for  Hyatt.  But 
Embry  said  that  of  the  nearly  1.000  action 
grants  made  during  the  Cain«r  Administra- 
tion, only  90  assisted  hotel  construction  and 
only  five  of  these  were  for  Hyatts. 

In  19  78.  Congress  disarmed  the  neighbor- 
hood organizations  by  setting  aside  a  separate 
pool  of  action  grant  money  lor  neighborhood 
projects.  Although  some  of  Its  memtwrs  re- 
main wary,  the  neighborhood  movement  Is 
part  of  the  constituency  clamoring  for  the 
continuation  of  Lhe  program. 

Nonetheless,  Stockman  picked  up  on  this 
problem  in  hU  black  book,  arguing  that  "this 
categorical  program  exposes  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  Administration  to  local  crit- 
icism and  objections  to  particular  develop- 
ment projects.  There  has  been  adverse  pub- 
licity in  the  past  over  excess  emphasis  on 
some  types  of  projects  (e.g.,  luxury  hotels)." 

Neigh  oorbood  groups  have  also  complained 
that  action  grants  create  mostly  dead-end 
Jobs,  such  as  those  required  to  ojjerate  a 
hotel.  But  Embry  believes  that's  the  price 
for  making  work  for  the  unskilled.  "The 
more  upward  mobility  you  build  into  the 
Jobs,"  he  said,  "the  fewer  poor  people  will  be 
hired    for    them." 

Others  deny  that  most  of  the  Jobs  are  dead 
end.  Royer  points  to  a  $350,000  action  grant 
that  enabled  Fluorocarbon  Inc.  to  finance  a 
$900,000  expansion  and  remain  In  a  low-In- 
come section  of  Seattle. 

"Fluorocarbon  eonploys  325  people,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  walk  to  work."  said  Royer. 
"The  action  grant  saved  those  Jobs,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  and  will  create  70  new  Jobs  as 
the  company  expands.  Otherwise,  the  com- 
p3uiy  would  have  moved  out  of  the  city." 

Another  criticism  of  the  action  grant  pro- 
gram, leveled  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fico  (GAO)  in  early  1979,  Is  that  the  develop- 
ment supported  by  the  grants  would  often 
have  occurred  without  them.  Stockman  made 
a  similar  charge  In  bis  black  book. 

Program  advocates  are  quick  to  respond, 
however,  that  the  grants  are  critical  to  their 
economic  development  packages.  '"The  hotel 
was  essential  to  our  Inner  harbor  develop- 
ment,"' said  Schaefer.  "And  the  developer 
would  not  put  up  the  hotel  without  that 
UDAG  " 

Although  HUD  requires  cities  to  certify 
that  potential  development  projects  would 
not  go  ahead  without  action  grants,  the 
proof  Is  difficult  to  supply.  And  even  if  a 
city  can  show  that  an  Investment  would  not 
t>e  made  in  a  specific  location  in  the  absence 
of  federal  funds,  it  Is  nearly  impossible  to 
show  that  the  investment  would  not  have 
been  made  somewhere  else. 

The  congressional  sponsors  of  the  action 
grants  "did  not  intend  for  these  subsidies  to 
attract  funds  from  the  suburbs  into  a  cen- 
tral city.'"  Dennis  J.  Dugan.  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  GAO's  program  analysis  division, 
told  a  Princeton  University  conference  late 
in  1979.  "So  the  question  is  whether  this  is 
new  investment  that  will  actually  be  created 
or  whether  it  would  be  created  elsewhere  in 
the  economy." 

D"Alessio  says  the  competition  for  invest- 
ment is  not  necessarily  with  the  suburbs  but 
sometimes  with  foreign  countries.  He  points 
to  a  $1.5  million  action  grant  with  which 
Philadelphia  enticed  the  Budd  Co..  a  maker 
of  rail  cars,  to  remain  in  Philadelphia  and 
retool.  The  alternative  was  for  Budd  to  give 
up  the  rail  car  business  and  let  its  business 
go  to  Kawasaki  of  Japan,  according  to 
D'Alesslo.  "So  Budd  invested  $20  million  and 
UDAG  put  in  $1.5  million  and  now  it's  able 
to  supply  rail  cars  to  Korea."  he  said. 

For  city  officials.  Stockman's  toughest  crit- 
icism Is  that  action  grants  for  the  most  part 
duplicate  what  the  cities  can  do  with  their 
community  development  block  grants. 

The  Reagan  Administration  prefers  the 
block  grant  approach.  "The  UDAO  program, 
with  its  emphasis  on  Intensive,  direct  federal 
intervention  In  local  Investment  decisions.  Is 


Inconsistent  with  the  basic  block  grant  phi- 
losophy of  delegating  decision  making," 
Stockman's  black  book  asserted. 

In  general,  the  mayors  agree.  But  In  this 
case,  they  i^preclate  the  fact  that  because 
not  every  city  receives  action  grant  money, 
those  that  do  get  more  than  their  propor- 
tional share. 

"UDAO  says  to  private  Industry,  'If  you 
put  In  $100  million,  we'll  put  up  $10  mil- 
lion." "'  Schaefer  said.  "But  if  all  you  get 
I  from  the  federal  government  |  Is  $1.95.  that 
doesn't  help  very  much." 

Etobry  argues  that  a  heavy  federal  hand  U 
what  makes  UDAO  projects  successful.  "The 
applications  that  come  In  and  the  projects 
that  are  finally  agreed  to  are  like  night  and 
day."  he  said. 

After  the  cities  protested  Reagan's  an- 
nouncement on  Feb.  18  that  he  favored  fold- 
ing action  grants  into  the  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  program,  the  Adminis- 
tration backed  off.  For  1982.  Reagan"s  revised 
budget  sets  aside  $500  million  for  action 
grants  as  a  discrete  piece  of  the  $4  17  billion 
block  grant  program. 

But  the  action  grants'  future  beyond  1982 
remains  in  doubt.  Pierce  told  reporters  he 
was  thinking  about  folding  them  into  the 
""urban  enterprise  zone""  proposal  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  preparing  as  a 
means  of  using  tax  and  regulatory  breaks 
to  attrac .  business  to  distressed  areas. 

"Although  UDAG  may  have  been  success- 
ful." he  said,  "in  combination  with  enterprise 
zones  it  may  be  even  more  successful." 

EDA   PBOCEAMS 

If  many  local  officials  howled  over  the 
prospect  of  losing  action  grants,  few  of  them 
so  much  as  whimpered  at  the  proposed  ter- 
mination of  the  Commerce  Department's 
Economic  Development  Administration.  That 
may  have  been  out  of  recognition  that  only 
one  of  the  two  programs  could  be  saved  and 
that  EDA  grants  are  spread  much  thinner 
than  the  action  grants. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  silence  may  have 
prompted  Reagan  to  single  out  EDA  in  his 
televised  speech  on  the  economy  on  Feb.  18- 

"By  terminating  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  we  can  save  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  1982  and  billions 
over  the  next  few  years."  he  said.  While  no 
"consistent  evidence"  shows  EDA's  success 
in  creating  Jobs,  he  added,  it  has  been  "ef- 
fective in  creating  an  array  of  planners, 
grantsmen  and  professional  middlemen." 

While  EDA's  budget  is  about  the  same  size 
as  that  of  the  action  grants  program.  Its 
scope  is  much  broader  because  of  Its  tech- 
nical assistance  program,  which  helps  locali- 
ties develop  the  capacity  to  package  eco- 
nomic development  deals  and  to  make  the 
city  inviting  to  private  business. 

"EDA  is  the  only  agency  of  the  federal 
government  that  can  provide  that  kind  of 
assistance."  said  James  T.  Peterson,  a  former 
EDA  official  and  now  the  executive  director 
of  the  Council  on  Urban  Economic  Develop- 
ment, which  lobbies  on  behalf  of  local  devel- 
opment officials  and  consultants  "UDAG  U 
a  deal.  It's  important,  but  it  doesn't  add  to 
the  environment  conducive  to  Investment  " 

Cities  use  EDA  granu  primarily  to  build 
public  facilities — access  roads,  sewer  connec- 
tions, parking  garages — that  Industry  needs 
to  operate.  Baltimore  is  getting  about  $10 
million  over  three  years  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  half  a  dozen  industrial  parks. 

Without  federal  aid.  Berkowltz  said,  these 
developments  would  have  been  Imoosslble 
"No  private  develooer  would  undertake  our 
Fort  Holabird  or  Raleleh  industrial  parks 
without  the  Ha>A  funds  that  paid  for  the  In- 
frastructure It's  highly  unlikely  that  the 
city  would  have  had  the  funds  available  to 
carry  those  projects  out." 

The  Reagan  Administration  complains 
that  so  many  areas  of  the  country  are  eligi- 
ble for  EDA  assistance — currently  about  80 
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percent — that  the  money  cannot  be  concen- 
trated where  It  Is  mast  needed.  But  It  ts  pre- 
cisely this  feature  that  has  made  EDA  popu- 
lar In  Congress,  whose  Members  relish  the 
opportunity  to  cut  the  ribbons  on  all  the 
facilities  built  by  EDA  funds. 

In  fact,  the  House  U  years  ago  inserted  a 
provision  Into  EDA's  authorization  that  for- 
bids the  removal  of  any  locality  once  It  has 
been  declared  eligible  for  EDA  support.  Only 
about  eo  percent  of  communities  are  now 
statistically  eligible  for  EDA  grants,  but  an- 
other 20  percent  continue  to  receive  funds 
because  they  were  once  eligible. 

"We've  always  Ijeen  plagued  by  the  am- 
bivalence of  wanting  to  concentrate  re- 
sources on  truly  needy  areas  and  the  need 
to  build  political  support."  said  Harold  Wil- 
liams, the  acting  assistant  Commerce  secre- 
tary who  runs  the  agency. 

The  Senate  tried  in  1979  to  limit  eligibility, 
but  the  House  wouldn't  go  along.  That  was 
one  of  several  Issues  that  scuttled  legisla- 
tion to  reauthorize  EDA  and  forced  Con- 
gress to  enact  stopgap  authority  that  ex- 
pires on  Sept.  30. 

That  will  simplify  the  Administrations 
effort  to  kUl  the  agency  Already.  OMB  has 
frozen  EDA  spending  In  advance  of  a  request 
to  Congress  to  cut  off  Its  spending  authority 
for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year. 

But  others  aren't  ready  to  write  off  EDA 
yet.  A  small  bipartisan  phalanx  ol  supporters 
in  the  House  lectured  Stockman  on  its  vir- 
tues at  the  March  1 1  hearing  of  the  Economic 
Development  Subcommittee  In  the  Senate, 
former  Environment  and  Public  Works  C<»n- 
mlttee  chairman  Jennings  Randolph.  D- 
W.  Va  .  and  former  Regional  and  Community 
Development  Subcommittee  chairman  Quen- 
tm  N  Burdick.  D-N  D .  are  mounting  a  cam- 
paign to  save  EDA.  But  their  view  is  not 
expected  to  prevail. 

ENTEXPKISX   ZONES 

Despite  the  Administration's  opposition  to 
action  grants  and  EDA.  lu  officials  maintain 
that  they  favor  federal  support  of  economic 
development  activities  and  are  preparing  an 
American  version  of  the  British  program  of 
"urban  enterprise  zones." 

Reps.  Jack  P.  Kemp.  R-N.Y.  and  Robert 
Oarcla.  D-N  Y..  introduced  enterprise  zone 
legislation  last  year  that  would  have  reduced 
taxes  and  regulatory  burdens  of  businesses 
located  In  distressed  areas.  At  a  recent  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  meeting,  Kemp  said 
he  did  not  want  an  enterprise  zone  program 
to  replace  other  programs  or  to  be  set  up 
as  a  short-term  experiment. 

Economic  development  advocates  complain 
that  enterprise  zones  would  do  nothing  to 
assist  In  the  acquisition  of  land  or  public 
facilities  or  to  train  skilled  workers  In  a 
paper  prepared  last  year  for  HUD.  George 
Stemlleb.  director  of  Rutgers  University's 
Center  for  Urban  Policy  Research,  wondered 
whether  the  program  might  create  tax 
havens  for  Industry  without  spurring  lob 
opportunities.  ' 

At  the  League  of  Cities  meeting.  Kemp 
conceded  that  he  would  be  "hard  pressed  to 
give  a  date  certain  when  so  many  Jobs  would 
be  created.  This  is  a  general  philosophical 
statement.'" 

But  as  an  approach  to  government,  it 
seems  to  be  the  direction  that  the  Adminis- 
tration wants  to  take. 

Mr.  SARBANES,  Mr.  President.  I  also 
wish  to  underscore  the  portion  of  the 
amendment  to  restore  funds  to  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program  and 
the  weatherization  program. 

I  support  the  restoration  of  funds  to 
the  low-mcome  energy  assistance  pro- 
CTam  and  the  weatherization  program 
The  administration  has  recommended 
that  toth  programs  be  put  into  block 
grant  programs  and  suffer  a  large  cut  in 


funding.  These  cuts,  approximately  $450 
million  in  low-income  energy  assistance 
and  $440  million  in  weatherization  as- 
sistance, come  at  a  time  when  the  Labor 
Department  recently  announced  that  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  increased  by  a 
full  percentage  point  last  month  due  to 
the  rising  prices  for  oil  and  gas  that 
resulted  from  the  President  decontrol- 
ling domestic  crude  oil  on  January  28. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  are 
staggering.  The  upward  spiral  in  the 
prices  of  petroleum  products  that  began 
3  years  ago  has  led  to  increases  in  home 
heating  oil  from  48.5  cents  in  January 
1978  to  $1.26  last  month,  an  increase  of 
260  percent.  The  average  price  for  a  gal- 
lon of  heating  oil  increased  11  cents  in 
just  the  month  of  February  with  the 
Washington  area  experiencing  the  high- 
est heating  oil  price  averages  in  the 
Nation  at  $1.30  a  gallon. 

Congress  authorized  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  program  and  the 
weatherization  program  at  a  time  of  un- 
precedented energy  costs  in  order  to  help 
America's  citizens  maintain  a  minimal 
level  of  heat  in  their  homes  for  their 
health  and  safety.  The  impact  of  the 
heating  increases  has  not  been  gradual 
It  struck  with  full  force  when  the  first 
heating  bills  of  the  1979-80  season  came 
due  and  will  strike  with  an  even  greater 
force  when  the  next  heating  season 
starts.  The  times  have  not  changed  to 
warrant  a  reducUon  in  this  assistance. 

With  these  increases,  many  families 
face  the  distressing  dilemma  each  month 
of  whether  to  pay  for  food,  health  care, 
or  heat.  Rising  energy  costs  are  taking 
a  bigger  share  of  every  family's  budget. 
All  Americans  are  adversely  affected  by 
the  higher  costs  of  heating  oil;  but  an 
acute  impact  is  felt  by  lower  income  cit- 
izens, elderly  persons  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes, the  handicapped,  as  well  as  mil- 
lions of  working  Americans. 

The  rising  energy  costs  are  further 
compounded  by  certain  factors  which 
bear  disproportionately  on  lower  income 
households.  Credit  and  deferred  pay- 
ment plans  are  less  likely  to  be  avail- 
able, and  lower  income  homeowners  are 
less  likely  to  have  the  resources  or  to  be 
able  to  obtain  the  loans  necessary  to  un- 
dertake energy-saving  home  improve- 
ments. Housing  stock  is  likely  to  be  older 
and  less  well-built,  therefore  less  energy - 
efficient  and  more  in  need  of  energy  con- 
servation measures. 

Studies  have  shown  that  conservation 
does  save  energy.  A  Princeton  Univer- 
sity study  in  July  1979  states  that  a  suc- 
cessful conservation  effort  could — 

By  the  mid  to  late  iQSO's  save  half  the 
energy  now  consumed  for  space  heating, 
equivalent  to  two  and  one-half  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  or  two-thirds  of  our  pres- 
ent dependence  on  Arab  and  Iranian  oil. 

At  this  time  of  increased  energy  prices 
and  dwindling  energy  resources,  we 
should  continue  to  pursue  methods  of 
preventing  the  unnecessary  usage  of 
energy  through  conservation  and  weath- 
erization programs.  Adequate  assist- 
ance should  also  be  available  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  provide  the  necessary 
level  of  heat  that  insures  their  health 
and  safety. 


Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
sponsoring  this  amendment.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Chafee  amendment  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9,  the  rec- 
onciliation resolution.  I  believe  it  repre- 
sents a  balanced  and  cost  effective  pack- 
age of  restorations  which  vastly  improves 
this  legislation.  It  is  the  business  of  Gov- 
ernment to  make  those  critical  invest- 
ments in  the  Nation's  strength  that  oth- 
erwise would  not  be  made.  This  amend- 
ment addresses  six  programs  which  make 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  well-being 
of  our  citizens  and  the  long-term 
strength  of  our  economy. 

First,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
would  make  a  restoration  of  $300  million 
in  budget  authority  and  outlays  for  both 
fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year  1983  for 
low-income  energy  assistance  and  $50 
million  in  budget  authority  and  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year  1983 
in  low-income  home  weatherization. 

The:e  programs  were  created  to  help 
offset  the  harsh  impact  of  rising  energy 
costs  on  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the 
handicapped.  My  colleagues  may  recall 
that  initially  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
House-Senate  conference  that  25  percent 
of  the  windfall  profit  tax-revenue  be 
dedicated  to  low-income  fuel  assistance 
alone.  To  that  end,  we  authorized  more 
than  $3  billion  for  fuel  assistance  in  fis- 
cal year  1981.  Yet.  barely  half  that 
amount  was  appropriated  and  now  even 
that  small  effort  is  being  attacked  as  too 
lavish.  For  the  family  at.  or  barely  above 
the  poverty  level,  the  family  spending  25 
percent  to  'i^  percent  of  its  income  on  en- 
ergy, this  program  holds  out  the  hope  of 
survival  until  we  finally  develop  a  sound 
energy  policy  and  "restore  a  vital  econ- 
omy. 

One  essential  part  of  a  sound  energy 
program  must  be  an  expanded  and  effec- 
tive  weatherization   program.   Such   an 
effort  has  and  must  continue  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  the  longer  term  bene- 
ficial effects  available  through  conserva- 
tion. We  have  recognized  this  opportu- 
nity for  the  middle  and  wealthier  classes 
by  providing  numerous  tax  incentives  for 
weatherization  pnd  other  forms  of  resi- 
dential retrofit,  the  low-income  weather- 
ization program  has  simply  extended  this 
concept — on  a  very  modest  basis — to  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  handicapped. 
Clearly,  as  weatherization  takes  effect 
the  demand  for  fuel  assistance  will  mod- 
erate and  energy  demand  can  be  reduced. 
Together,     these     programs — modest 
though  they  be— hold  out  the  hope  that 
the  poor,   the  elderly,   and  the  handi- 
capped will  not  freeze  in  Hartford  or  fry 
in  Houston  while  the  Government  gropes 
about  for  an  energy  policy. 

Second,  the  Chafee  amendment  would 
add  the  following  amounts  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education :  $575  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $60  million 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1981:  $500  mll- 
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lion  in  budget  authority  and  $450  million 
in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982;  and  $700 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $575  mil- 
lion in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983.  These 
additional  funds  will  allow  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Federal  Government's 
commitment  to  insure  a  free  and  appro- 
priate education  for  handicapped  young- 
sters. This  commitment,  only  recently 
made,  and  even  more  recently  honored, 
says  to  school  age  boys  and  girls  v;ho 
happen  to  be  handicapped,  that  their 
special  needs  will  be  met  and  the  special 
help  that  will  allow  them  to  realize  their 
full  potential  will  be  available. 

Third,  the  amendment  proposes  res- 
toration of  $150  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $50  million  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  $200  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $175  million  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  preventive 
and  community  health  block  grants. 
These  funds  would  add  to  the  amounts 
proposed  by  the  Reagan  plan  for  such 
services  as  home  health,  community 
health  centers,  mental  health  services, 
and  a  number  of  preventive  health  pro- 
grams, and  make  an  important  contri- 
bution to  meeting  the  health  care  needs 
of  the  American  people. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  would  restore 
$200  million  in  budget  authority  and  $25 
million  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$300  million  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983  for  urban  mass 
transit  capital  grants  and  operating  as- 
sistance. 

Through  the  passage  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Act,  Congress  has  commit- 
ted itself  to  encouraging  the  development 
of  State  mass  transit  programs.  Under 
the  administration's  proposed  reductions 
for  transportation,  operating  subsidies 
are  to  be  reduced  by  30  percent  a  year 
starting  in  1983  and  capital  assistance  is 
to  be  limited  to  existing  rail  moderniza- 
tion programs  and  purchasing  buses. 
Such  drastic  reductions  in  operating  sub- 
sidies will  be  borne  by  the  taxpayer 
through  fare  box  increases  and  higher 
State  and  local  costs.  In  order  to  main- 
tain vital  mass  transit  services,  the  States 
need  time  to  redirect  their  resources  and 
services.  Thus,  a  more  gradual  reduction 
in  funding,  through  passage  of  the 
Chafee  amendment,  would  ease  the  tran- 
sition period  for  States. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
amendment  provides  for  an  increase  for 
UDAG/CDBG  housing  grants  of  $300 
million  in  budget  authority  in  fiscal  year 

1981,  $98  million  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1982.  and  $128  million  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  This  amendment  seeks  to  pro- 
vide the  most  successful  urban  develop- 
ment program  enacted  by  Congress  with 
the  funds  necessary  to  continue  program 
activity. 

Since  its  activation  in  1977.  this  pro- 
gram has  generated  $172  million  in  pri- 
vate investments  in  the  most  distressed 
areas  of  Connecticut  alone.  The  key  to 
this  success  has  been  this  program  s  abil- 
ity to  bring  together  both  public  and  pri- 
vate interests  in  a  cooperative  effort  to 
revitalize  urban  areas.  This  program  has 
created  thousands  of  new  permanent 
jobs,  rehabilitated  deteriorated  housing 
as  well  as  stimulated  new  housing  con- 
struction, expanded  tax  bases  for  mu- 


nicipal governments,  and  regenerated  a 
spirit  of  urban  vitality  in  cities  such  as 
Hartford.  Boston.  Baltimore,  and 
Chicago. 

Mr.  President,  these  programs  which 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  iden- 
tified in  his  amendment  are.  without  ex- 
ception, sound  and  effective  instruments 
through  which  the  Federal  Government 
provides  for  those  in  special  need  and 
reinforces  the  economic  fabric  of  the 
country.  They  represent  investments 
which  pay  back  concrete  dividends  in  the 
equity  and  efficiency  of  our  economic 
system.  It  would  be  shortsighted  indeed. 
Mr.  President,  for  us  to  bankrupt  such 
programs  in  the  name  of  economy.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Committee 
has  many  functions  but  substance  or 
looking  into  substance  is  not  one  of  them. 
The  Budget  Committee  deals  with  the 
bottom  line  dollar  figure,  and  I  might  add 
that  that  is  the  same  exercise  engaged 
in  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

It  is  very  clear  to  those  of  us  on  the 
authorizing  and  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  did  not  look  into  the  sub- 
stance of  programs  to  achieve  the  ad- 
ministrations figures.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  that,  so  long  as  somewhere  along 
the  line  in  this  procedure  someone  does 
look  at  substance. 

The  next  thing  we  have  are  the  figures 
going  to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
again  w.th  no  interest  in  substance.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  that,  so  long  as 
somewhere  along  the  line  inquiries  are 
made  as  to  the  substance.  That  time  was 
when  various  presentations  were  made 
both  before  the  authorizing  and  the  ap- 
propriations committees. 

When  inquiry  after  inquiry  was  made 
of  those  representing  the  administra- 
tion as  to  why  a  particular  program  is 
being  cut,  no  answer  was  forthcoming, 
except  that  they  were  given  a  dollar 
figure,  and  that  is  not  a  reason.  That 
might  be  part  of  the  reason  in  an  over- 
all economic  game  plan,  but  it  is  not  the 
reason  for  either  excluding  or  increas- 
ing money  for  a  particular  program,  a 
particular  agency,  a  particular  project. 

Quality  should  have  a  bearing  on 
whether  those  moneys  are  retained  or 
eliminated,  whether  or  not  a  particular 
mission  is  achieved.  Quality  is  a  reason 
for  eliminating  or  increasing  moneys 
appropriated.  But  substance  has  been 
totally  lacking  from  this  argument  on 
economics  and  on  the  budget,  on  the 
economic  condition  of  the  Nation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween investments  that  the  Federal 
Government  makes  and  giveaways, 
money  that  is  conceived  as  going  down 
a  rathole.  Investments  that  bring  a  far 
greater  return  in  terms  of  productivity, 
in  terms  of  the  gross  national  product, 
in  terms  of  the  enhancement  of  the  hu- 
man condition  have  been  totally  lost  in 
this  argument. 

Now  we  have  before  us  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  After  much  thought  and 
after  much  precision  of  inquiry  as  to 
substance,  he  comes  forth  with  this 
amendment,  and  we  are  asked  to  defeat 


it  in  the  name  of  some  figure  that  started 
off  on  this  chain  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate — a  simple  bottom- 
1  ne  dollar  figure. 

That  is  no  reason  to  oppose  this.  Why 
is  it  that  the  opponents  of  tliis  amend- 
ment cannot  get  up  here  and  say  how 
UDAG  has  not  worked?  They  cannot,  be- 
cause it  tas.  Or  why  the  investment  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education  has 
not  worked.  It  has.  No  argiunent  can  be 
made  against  it. 

So  on  down  the  list — in  the  name  of 
"because  the  administration  sends  it  to 
us,  because  the  Budget  Committee  set 
a  dollar  figure."  I  have  yet  to  see  any  ra- 
tional arguments  presented  against  this 
amendment — certainly  no  arguments  of 
substance. 

Earlier  in  the  day.  somebody  made  the 
comment  that  this  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land was  business  as  usual.  I  will  tell 
you  what  was  business  as  usual  in  this 
whole  budget  exercise — the  fact  that  the 
Defense  Department  gets  its  way  with 
nary  a  question.  If  you  want  to  talk 
about  business  as  usual,  that  is  the  big- 
gest part  of  the  budget,  and  that  was 
business  as  usual. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  here  who  feels 
that  if  you  look  into  the  various  aspects 
of  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  agencies  of 
Government,  you  cannot  apply  a  per- 
centage to  each  agency.  The  difference 
is  that  if  you  talk  bottom  line  figures 
and  apply  that  percentage  to  the  budget 
of  the  Defense  Department,  you  get  the 
biggest  dollar  figure  at  the  bottom  line. 

If  you  are  going  to  scrutinize  a  budget, 
if  you  are  going  to  examine  it  by  a  set 
of  criteria  that  relies  on  what  is 
achieved,  then  that  scrutiny  must  be 
applied  right  across  the  board. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  the  contra- 
dictions between  what  the  administra- 
tion is  saying  in  terms  of  its  general  poli- 
cies and  what  it  is  doing  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomics. 

TTie  administration  says  that  national 
security  in  the  defense  of  this  Nation  is 
of  the  highest  priority,  while  this  admin- 
istration cuts  the  budget  for  education 
and  for  science. 

We  are  never  going  to  outman  the 
Russians.  That  is  a  biological  Impossibil- 
ity. You  are  never  going  to  put  your 
hardware  hub  to  hub  to  the  extent 
they  do. 

The  great  offensive  weapon  of  this 
Nation,  the  great  advantage  we  have 
enjoyed  always,  sits  up  here  in  the  minds 
of  Americans,  which  give  us  technologi- 
cal superiority,  which  make  up  for  what 
we  do  not  have  in  terms  of  manpower 
or  in  terms  of  inanimate  weapons  of 
conflict. 

So.  while  at  the  same  time  you  are  say- 
ing that  national  security  and  defense 
are  of  the  utmost  priority,  you  cut  back 
on  those  budgets  that  in  effect  have  es- 
tablished the  greatest  advantage  in  terms 
of  security  and  in  terms  of  defense,  in 
terms  of  our  preeminent  position  in  the 
world.  What  kind  of  sense  does  that 
make? 

Where  will  the  technological  superi- 
ority of  this  Nation  go  when  you  cut  back 
on   education,   when   you   narrow    the 
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scope  of  what  it  Is  our  young  people  can 
learn? 

I  recall  that  at  the  time  of  the  decon- 
trol argument,  in  the  midst  of  the  energy 
crisis — which  I  believe  we  are  still  in, 
and  which  probably  has  more  to  do  with 
our  economic  instability  than  whatever 
it  is  the  Government  is  or  is  not  doing — 
I  recall  during  that  debate  a  person  say- 
ing that  we  have  to  up  the  supply  side  of 
energy,  and  I  agreed  with  that.  We  have 
to  put  the  capital  into  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  bring  more  of  the 
product  on  stream.  I  agreed  with  that. 

But  I  said  in  addition  to  producing 
more  we  have  to  use  less,  and  there  is 
only  one  way  we  are  going  to  do  that  and 
that  is  to  conserve.  Everyone  said  that 
decontrol,  which  I  voted  for,  will  raise 
the  price  and  make  people  conserve. 

That  is  fine,  except  for  those  who  can- 
not afford  the  price  of  this  btisic  neces- 
sity of  life.  So  it  was  agreed  at  that  time 
that  whereas  we  take  care  of  the  supply 
side  we  would  also  take  very  special  care 
of  those  who  would  be  hurt  by  that  deci- 
sion. That  was  the  genesis,  if  you  will, 
of  low-income  energy  assistance.  It  was 
not  a  giveaway  program.  It  was  meant 
to  compensate  for  another  policy  that 
was  agreed  upon  by  this  body.  They  are 
saying  that  now  that  we  have  decontrol 
and  the  capital  is  in  the  hands  of  private 
enterprise,  now  let  us  forget  about  that 
whole  disadvantaged  segment  of  our 
society. 

This  is  the  substance  that  has  not  been 
debated  on  this  floor.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance that  was  never  a  matter  of  con- 
sideration of  the  administration  as  they 
went  through  their  budget.  But  this  is 
what  needs  to  be  talked  about. 

This  proposal  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island  is  modest  in- 
deed. It  recognizes  the  economic  difBcul- 
ties  that  the  Nation  is  in  and  which  were 
also  pointed  out  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  request  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  3  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Mexico. 

As  was  pointed,  about  94  percent 
of  the  President's  request  has  been 
granted.  Is  everyone  afraid  to  move  as 
far  as  the  remaining  6  percent  is  con- 
cerned? Everyone  talks  about  a  man- 
date. I  know  about  the  mandate  of  the 
election  of  1980.  I  will  teU  you  what  the 
mandate  was.  It  was  very  simple  and 
narrow.  It  was  a  rejection  of  an  incum- 
bent President  who  was  perceived  as 
being  incompetent.  That  is  No.  1.  And, 
No.  2,  the  blue  collar  workers  in  this 
country,  most  of  whom  are  Democrats, 
either  were  out  of  work  and  wanted  to 
get  back  into  the  work  force  or  wanted 
to  have  their  paycheck  mean  something, 
so  it  was  narrow  in  an  eccKiomic  sense 
We  did  not  go  ahead,  the  Nation  did  not 
go  ahead  and  vote  against  education.  We 
did  not  vote  against  the  cities.  We  did 


not  vote  against  the  poor,  and  we  did 
not  vote  against  those  that  are  ill. 

There  was  no  rejection  of  the  social 
conscience  that  is  this  country,  and  my 
friends  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  make  a 
big  mistake  if  they  misinterpret  those 
election  results  because,  believe  me,  we 
will  be  a  majority  for  a  very  few  days 
indeed. 

I  hope  that  everyone  is  through  click- 
ing their  heels  and  obeying  orders  from 
on  high,  that  we  all  start  to  function  as 
U.S.  Senators  and  understand  what  it  is 
that  our  constituencies  look  for. 

Understand,  for  example,  that  if  an 
economics  argument  is  made  on  this  floor 
on  the  basis  of  inflation  and  the  econ- 
omy, we  will  stand  up  and  say,  all  right, 
defense  spending  is  the  most  inflationary 
of  all. 

No  one  is  seeking  to  cut  back  on  de- 
fense. What  we  are  saying  is  apply  the 
same  criteria  to  defense  as  we  have  in 
every  other  program  of  Government 
which  has  gone  under  the  microscope. 

Do  not  just  take  your  cues  from  some- 
one's campaign  or  philosophical  slogans. 

Indeed  what  is  at  fate  here  is  not  a 
political  party  but  human  lives.  If  we  can 
cut  back  in  some  of  these  areas,  and  ed- 
ucation stands  out  in  my  mind,  decisions 
made  for  1  year  or  2  will  have  their  im- 
pact 10  years,  12  years,  and  15  years  from 
now.  Then  we  will  not  be  able  to  catch 
up. 

So  I  hope  that  we  join  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  passing  this  amendment 
and  restoring  the  Senate  as  an  equal 
partner  in  the  decisionmaking  process 
rather  than  continuing  to  go  by  the  Teu- 
tonic philosophy  that  orders  are  orders. 
The  mind  is  what  Is  important,  not  the 
ability  to  raise  ones  hand  in  agreement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield' 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  sufficient  time 
on  the  resoluUon  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  regard  for 
my  colleague  from  Connecticut,  but  I 
was  wondering  why  he  was  looking  at 
this  side  of  the  aisle  when  he  was  talk- 
ing about  the  short-sighted  reduction. 
Many  of  us  on  this  side  have  tried  in  the 
Budget  Committee  to  do  something  about 
the  problems  that  he  spoke  about.  Mtmy 
of  us  share  his  sentiments  and  his  con- 
cern. I  know  there  may  be  some  things 
about  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  do  not 
look  completely  attractive,  but  I  will  help 
the  Senator  move  his  desk  over  here  be- 
cause we  would  like  to  have  him  on  this 
side.  He  is  sitting  right  on  the  aisle  there. 
He  is  not  that  far  away.  It  will  not  be  a 
long  move. 

He  has  raised  some  important  points. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment,  although  I  feel  the 
amendment  does  not  go  far  enough  to 
correct  or  correct  the  severe  regional 
inequities  that  are  imbedded  In  the 
budget  resolution  before  us.  I  am  sure 


that  some  of  my  colleagues  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  know  that  the  amendment 
does  not  go  far  enough.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Chafee)  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter)  and  others  have  just  spoken 
with  feeling  and  perceptiveness  about 
the  defects  of  the  budget  document  as  it 
is  presently  before  us.  It  would  do 
damage  to  some  areas  of  the  country  and 
to  some  groups  of  people,  while  other 
areas  and  other  groups  would  not  be 
asked  to  bear  their  share  of  sacrifice. 
Senator  Chafee's  amendment  will  help 
correct  some  of  those  defects.  It  cer- 
tainly by  no  means  solves  all  those 
problems. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Budget  Com- 
mittse  on  the  basis  of  very  little  discus- 
sion or  analysis  recommended  cuts  that 
went  even  below  those  recommended  by 
the  President. 

This  amendment  would  still  leave  the 
Senate's  budget  resolution  harsher  than 
the  administration's  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  reductions  in 
Government  spending  at  about  the  level 
recommended  by  the  President.  I  have 
serious  objection,  however,  when  I  con- 
sider the  details  of  how  the  administra- 
tion recommends  that  we  make  these 
cuts.  It  is  clear  that  many  of  these  rec- 
ommendations are  based  on  very  sketchy 
and  glib  analysis. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Chafee)  and  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter)  have  both 
played  important  roles  in  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  coalition.  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land as  a  cochairman  of  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  coalition. 

They  will  both  understand  the  devas- 
tating significance  of  the  fact  that  the 
administration's  package  of  budget  cuts 
was  put  together  without  any  analysis 
whatsoever  of  its  probable  impact  on  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  country. 

The  Budget  Director,  Mr.  Stockman, 
was  asked  for  his  analysis  of  how  differ- 
ent regions  would  be  affected  by  what  he 
is  proposing.  He  was  frank  to  say  that 
no  regional  consideration  or  plan  went 
into  this  document.  He  admitted  that 
OMB  and  the  White  House  made  all  of 
these  sweeping  recommendations  with- 
out ever  considering  how  they  would  hit 
different  regions  of  the  country,  different 
States  with  different  problems. 

In  the  Budget  Committee  we  asked  Mr. 
Stockman  if  OMB  would  do  a  careful 
regional  analysis  after  the  fact.  He 
promised  that  he  would  or  that  Senators 
could  take  those  issues  into  considera- 
tion when  the  Senate  developed  its 
budget.  We  are  still  waiting  for  that 
analysis.  We  have  not  gotten  it  yet. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  if  we  never 
get  a  solid  analysis  from  OMB  on  this 
issue.  The  reason  why  that  Is  unlikely  is 
that  OMBs  priorities  in  this  budget,  as 
it  now  stands,  do  great  damage  to  the 
Northeast  and  the  Midwest. 

These  are  areas  of  the  country  that 
historically  have  been  massive  net  losers 
in  the  Federal  flow  of  funds.  Year  after 
year.  Federal  taxes  have  drawn  more 
funds  from  Northeastern  States  and 
Midwestern  States  than  Federal  spend- 
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tag  programs  have  returned.  Other  re- 
gions have  been  net  winners  for  decades. 
For  instance,  from  1975  through  1979, 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  lost  $165  fcil- 
lion  through  Federal  budget  policies.  Tlic 
South  and  West  gained  $112  billion  dur- 
ing that  same  period.  My  own  State  of 
Michigan  has  been  losing  over  $7  billion 

each  year.  ^1.1, 

Some  States  in  our  region  get  back 
only  66  cents  for  every  doUar  that  they 
contribute  to  Washington,  there  are 
other  States  around  the  country  that  get 
back  $1.45.  ^       ^       .    ^^ 

Our  area  of  the  country  has  been 
financing  its  own  underdevelopment 
through  this  very  negative  flow  of  funds. 
This  budget  makes  that  imbalance  even 
worse  because  the  proposed  budget  cuts 
will  fall  heaviest  on  those  programs  that 
are  important  in  the  Northeastern  and 
the    Midwestern    part    of    the    United 

Of of pg 

This  amendment  before  us  makes  a 
modest  step  in  the  direction  of  trying  to 
restore  some  regional  equity  in  this 
budget.  ,  ^      _,    . 

If  we  look  at  the  tax  side  of  the  admm- 
istration's  proposals,  which  are  not  in- 
cluded m  the  resolution  here  today,  we 
will  find  even  more  imbalance.  The  ad- 
ministration's ideas  about  stimulating 
investment  do  not  address  the  problems 
of  the  Nation's  industrial  base.  The  ad- 
ministration's package  does  not  include 
refundability  of  the  investment  to  a 
credit  or  an  extension  in  the  period  for  a 
tax-loss  carryback.  Many  of  the  indus- 
tries that  are  concentrated  in  the  North- 
east and  the  Midwest  are  badly  hit  by 
the  need  to  make  enormous  investments 
to  maintain  America's  comprehensive- 
ness in  the  world.  Under  the  administra- 
tion's tax  proposals,  these  industries  will 
not  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
tax  incentives.  Many  of  our  basic  indus- 
tries and  companies  are  presently  in  a 
loss  position. 

We  cannot  resolve  that  problem  here 
today,  but  it  needs  to  be  noted  because  it 
exacerbates  the  damage  of  the  uneven  set 
of  cuts  that  is  proposed  in  this  budget. 
So  I  support  these  modest  restorations 
for  the  low-income  energy  assistance,  for 
health  services,  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  All  of  these  are  vitally 
needed. 

I  also  support  funding  for  weatheriza- 
tion  and  mass  transit  operational  sub- 
sidies. All  of  these  are  important  prior- 
ities within  the  budget.  I  hope  we  can 
have  a  successful  vote  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

The  UDAG  program  has  demonstrated 
solid  results  all  across  the  United  States 
in  over  1.000  different  projects.  It  has 
stimulated  over  $6  of  private  investment 
for  every  single  Federal  dollar  invested, 
or  a  total  of  $12  billion  in  private  invest- 
ment. It  has  created  and  retained  470,- 
000  permanent  jobs  at  a  one-time  cost 
of  $6,600  per  job.  That  is  a  very  cost- 
effective  record.  It  has  created  those  jobs 
in  the  most  needy  places  in  the  United 
States.  This  pro'n"am  alone  has  produced 
over  $320  million  in  annual  local  tax 
revenues,  or  17  cents  of  local  tax  reve- 
nue for  each  UDAG  dollar  that  has  been 
spent. 
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Mr  President,  the  administration 
wants  to  launch  a  new  policy  of  turning 
responsibility  back  to  local  governments. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  suddenly  throw  the 
plans  of  those  governments  into  turmoil. 
Many  communities  in  my  own  State 
are  stretched  financiaUy  to  the  break- 
ing point.  They  desperately  need  their 
community  development  grant  share  to 
meet  basic  community  services.  Most  wUl 
be  hard  pressed  to  make  a  gradual  ad- 
justment to  lower  funding  levels.  But  it 
is  certain  that  many  communities  would 
suffer  a  severe  fiscal  blow  from  a  sudden 
reduction  this  late  in  the  year. 

Under  the  administration's  proposed 
CD  block  grant  funds  would  be  diverted 
to  carry  out  activities  that  are  now  fi- 
nanced by  the  weatherization  self-help 
program,  the  701  planning  grant  pro- 
gram and  the  section  312  rehabUiUtion 
loan,  program.  CD  block  grants  would 
have  to  be  stretched  to  cover  cuts  in  those 
programs  of  $160  million  m  fiscal  1981 
£.nd  $380  million  in  fiscal  1982. 

Therefore,  rescinding  the  CD  block 
grant  amounts  at  this  stage  of  the  year 
simply  is  not  practical,  it  is  not  respon- 
sible. ,j  ,  „ 
That  means  that  the  cuts  would  fall 
squarely  on  the  UDAG  program.  Today, 
the  unobligated  balances  for  UDAG 
stand  at  $318  million.  But  rescindmg  fis- 
cal 1981  funds  for  UDAG  would  seriously 
damage  local  efforts  to  create  new  jobs 
in  economically  distressed  areas  across 
this  country.  . 

Over  450  UDAG  applications  involvmg 
about  a  billion  dollars  m  requested  fund- 
ing is  now  pending.  Private  firms,  private 
lenders,  and  local  communities  have  in- 
vested time  and  money  in  bringmg  these 
projects  to  an  advanced  stage  of  devel- 
opment. They  have  in  good  faith  relied 
on  the  availability  of  funds  that  have  al- 
ready l)een  appropriated.  Announce- 
ments for  the  next  round  of  grants,  m- 
volving  about  $100  million  in  projects 
for  large  cities  is  scheduled  for  tomor- 
row. April  1— that  is  only  hours  from 
now.  The  April  round  of  awards  for 
small  cities,  will  be  announced  only  a  few 
weeks  from  now. 

The  Budget  Committee's  proposal 
would  kill  a  large  number  of  develop- 
ment projects  that  are  ready  to  go  and 
would  produce  private  sector  jobs  in  dis- 
tressed areas. 

UDAG  has  demonstrated  solid  results 
in  over  1,000  projects.  It  has  stimulated 
over  $6  of  private  investment  for  every 
Federal  dollar  or  a  total  of  $12  billion  of 
private  investment  in  recent  years.  It 
has  created  or  retained  470,000  perma- 
nent jobs  at  a  one-time  cost  of  $6,660 
per  job.  It  has  produced  over  $320  million 
in  annual  local  tax  revenues  or  17  cents 
in  local  tax  revenue  for  each  UDAG 
dollar. 

UDAG  helps  locate  new  tadustry  m 
areas  where  there  is  much  poverty,  high 
unemployment,  and  weak  financial  con- 
ditions. It  creates  jobs  that  reduces  un- 
employment and  welfare  costs.  It  makes 
fuller  use  of  existing  roads,  water  and 
sewer  systems,  and  other  underused  in- 
frastructure. 

The  UDAG  program  has  proven  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  act  in  a 
timely  and  sensitive  way  to  reinforce 


private  sector  initiatives  that  strengthen 
local  economies.  UDAG  gives  communi- 
ties and  private  firms  great  leeway  m 
initiating  projects  that  make  sense  at 
the  local  level.  A  small,  highly  profes- 
sional staff  helps  refine  ideas  and  acta 
promptly  to  faciUtate  private  develop- 

nient.  .  j    „  „« 

UDAG  has  received  widespread  praise 

from  mformed  analysts. 

The  House  Appropriations  investiga- 
tions staff  said  UDAG  is  successful. 

A  special  advisory  panel  of  the  Urban 
Land  Institute,  comprised  of  not«<lP": 
vate  businessmen  concluded  that  UDAG 
creates  new  private  investment,  jobs  and 
taxes,  the  private  investment  would  not 
occur  without  public  aid.  and 

UDAG  is  workmg  well. 

Dr  James  HoweU— senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  first  National  Bank  of 
Boston,  a  respected  economist  and  a  Re- 
publican—testified before  the  Senat* 
Budget  Committee  that: 

Over  the  years.  I  have  come  to  realize  how 
vitally  important  grant  programs  can  be  to 
the  stimulation  of  private  sector  capital  for- 
mation in  cities  where  the  cost  of  doing 
business  is  out  of  line  with  other  a««^V»<» 
where  there  U  widespread  socUl  hardship 
and  poverty. 

The  Council  for  Northeast  Economic 
Action  studied  11  old  New  England  cities 
and  found  that  government  funds  were 
needed  to  leverage  private  investment 
in  53  percent  of  all  private  sector  deals— 
and  only  three  Federal  programs  ac- 
counted for  90  percent  of  those  cases. 
Those  three  programs  are:  tadustnal 
revenue  bonds:  SB  A  loans:  and  UDAG. 

Local  officials  and  private  busmtssmra 
who  have  been  involved  with  UDAG 
clearly  judge  it  to  be  a  valuable  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  let- 
ters regarding  UDAG  printed  at  this 
point  m  the  Record.  ,^.^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

CrrT  or  Drmorr  ExECirnvi  Office, 

rebruary  17, 1991. 

To:  Don  Campbell. 
From:  Dorothy  Brodle 
Senator  Donald  W.  Ri«h*.  Jr.. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  SENATom  Riecle:  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  my  concern  over  the  cur- 
rent dl'cus<^lon8  concerning  cutting  the  fed- 
eral budget  through  the  ellmlnaUon  of  Uhe 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  (UDAO) 
program  and  the  elimination  of  or  substan- 
tial underfundlng  of  programs  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  AdmlnUtratlon.  The 
svaUablllty  of  lhe«e  programs  has  been  opt- 
ical In  our  efforts  to  revitalize  our  Ctty 
and  m  fact,  were  it  not  for  these  programs, 
many  projects  now  underway  throughout 
Detroit  could  not  have  been  successfuUy 
undertaken. 

The  UDAO  program,  as  you  know,  lever- 
ages and  stimulates  needed  private  develop- 
ment m  distressed  urban  areas.  In  cities 
like  Detroit  It  has  served  as  a  means  of 
reducing  the  cost  penalty  that  exists  to  bus- 
inesses that  choore  to  develop  In  built-up 
cities  vs.  cleared  suburban  land.  Costs  such 
as  those  associated  with  the  demolition  of 
exlsUng  structures,  the  rehablUtatlon  of 
buildings,  or  the  relocation  of  utUlty  Une» 
are  but  a  few  examples 

Detroit  has  most  recently  used  the  UDAO 
program  to  fund  the  Central  Industrial  Park 
project.  This  project,  better  known  as  the 
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General  Motors  Plant  Project,  ts  the  most 
Important  undenalcing  within  the  City  tn 
recent  history.  The  plant,  to  be  completed 
before  the  1984  model  run.  will  directly  em- 
ploy over  6.000  workers  and  result  In  an  ad- 
dltlcnal  25.000  workers  being  employed  In 
related  industrtes  thus  relieving  the  human 
suffering  caused  by  our  16+  percent  unem- 
ployment rate. 

The  plant  will  also  serve  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  revitalized  Industrial  area  both  In  the 
cities  of  Detroit  and  Hamtramck.  The  new 
private  Investment  represented  by  this  proj- 
ect win  provide  a  significant  Increase  In 
tax  base  to  the  City  from  property,  income 
and  business  taxes. 

The  public  costs  associated  with  this  effort 
are  approximately  $180  million.  This  will 
provide  465  acres  of  cleared  land  to  OM 
within  the  cities  of  Detroit  and  HskmtramcK 
at  private  costs  comparable  to  those  en- 
cotmtered  in  a  "greenfield"  suburban  site. 
Without  the  $30  million  of  UDAO  funds, 
the  public  work  would  have  been  Jeopardized, 
more  likely  causing  GM  to  relocate  its  cur- 
rent Detroit  assembly  out  of  our  City. 

The  second  project  Important  to  the  City 
that  would  not  have  been  undertaken  but  for 
the  UDAG  funds,  is  the  Washington  Boule- 
vard "Trolley  Plaza".  This  residential  project 
Is  the  first  effort  by  the  City  and  the  private 
sector  to  provide  market-rate  housing  directly 
In  the  Central  Business  District.  The  350-unlt 
apartment,  now  under  construction.  Is  ser/- 
Ing  as  the  focus  for  the  general  revltallzatlon 
and  redevelopment  of  Washington  Boulevard 
as  a  major  residential  and  retail  area.  Shortly 
after  the  UDAO  funding  was  provided  for  the 
project,  an  additional  600  residential  units 
were  committed  to  the  area  and  the  feasibil- 
ity of  converting  the  abandoned  Heritage 
Hotel  to  residential  use  generated  proposals 
from  Interested  developers.  In  addition  to 
serving  as  a  catalyst  for  downtown  housing, 
the  project  is  important  for  providing  the 
market  to  the  proposed  Cadillac  Center  Shop- 
ping Mall. 

Finally,  the  ODAG  program  has  enabled  the 
City  to  revitalize  the  Oakman  Mall,  one  of 
the  City's  oldest  neighborhood  shopping  cen- 
ters. Oakman  Mall,  serving  a  stable  residen- 
tial area,  has  been  subject  to  the  same  mar- 
ket and  demographic  trends  that  have  re- 
sulted in  the  abandonment  by  businesses  of 
many  commercial  areas  within  the  City.  Oak- 
man Mall  suffered  particularly  when  Sears 
Roebuck  closed  their  store  a  number  of  years 
ago.  The  Mall  is  now  being  redeveloped  with 
Sears  and  other  tenants  occupying  renovated 
retail  space.  The  neighborhood  ts  now  looking 
forward  to  being  served  by  a  fully  redeveloped 
shopping  area. 

In  the  three  projects  where  UDAO  funds 
have  been  critical  to  funding  and  particularly 
to  leveraging  private  funde.  EDA  funds  have 
also,  no  less  Importantly,  been  involved. 
EDAs  programs  are  expected  to  fund  much 
of  the  demolition  and  site  Improvement  work 
necessary  to  the  construction  of  the  Central 
Industrial  Park  project  The  City  has  made  a 
pre-application  to  fund  those  work  Items. 
In  addition,  the  Washington  Boulevard  Plaza 
where  the  Trolley  Plaza  is  being  constructed, 
was  constructed  as  an  attractive  public  activ- 
ity space  providing  a  residential  atmosphere 
with  EDA  funds.  Finally.  Oakman  Mall  public 
right-of-way  improvements  including  new 
lighting  and  pedestrian  ways  were  again 
funded  by  EDA.  There  are  many  other  exam- 
ples m  the  City  where  EDA  funds  and  UDAG 
funds  have  been  Jointly  used  to  fund  public 
and  private  portions  of  projects. 

In  addition,  the  City  of  Detroit,  like  many 
other  cities  ttcross  the  country,  has  benefitted 
from  the  variety  of  EDA  programs  such  as 
direct  loans,  loan  guarantees,  public  works 
grants  and  technical  assistance.  Without  this 
federal  agency's  assistance,  many  economic 
development  activities  critical  to  the  business 
vitality  of  Detroit  would  not  have  occurred. 


Critical  to  Detroit  Is  the  recent  Auto  Com- 
mtmlty  Adjustment  Program  which  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  has  ini- 
tiated. The  current  planning  phase  Is  to  be 
followed  by  the  award  of  Implementation 
grants  to  assist  us  In  the  revltallzatlon  of 
our  auto-dependent  economy. 

My  support  for  the  continuation  of  these 
programs  Is  without  reservation.  The  pro- 
grams have  become  a  vital  part  of  this  and 
other  cities'  revltallzatlon  efforts.  Both 
UDAO  and  EDAs  staffs  understand  the  chal- 
lenges and  problems  which  confront  urban 
areas  today.  I  hope  that  their  experience  and 
tine  programs  continue  to  be  available  to  as- 
sist cities  like  Detroit  In  building  their  fu- 
tures as  economically  and  socially  vital  cen- 
ters to  live  and  work. 
Sincerely, 

Coleman  A.  YotiNC, 

Mayor. 

CrxT  OF  Hamtramck.  Mich.. 

February  13,  1981. 
Fen.  Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senator.  Dirksen  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Riegle:  The  government  of 
the  City  of  Hamtramck  and  Its  citizens  are 
thankful  and  appreciative  as  the  recipient  of 
a  30  million  dollar  Urban  Development  Ac- 
tion Grant  from  President  Ronald  Reagan's 
administration.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  ad- 
ditional grant  of  5  million  dollars  will  re- 
ceive approval  of  the  present  administration. 

This  grant  will  aid  our  distressed  city  and 
alleviate  the  stress  and  depression  of  our 
citizens  caused  by  the  closing  of  the  Dodge 
Main  Plant  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation.  It 
win  culminate  in  the  building  of  the  new 
500  million  dollar  facility  by  General  Mo- 
tors Corporation  that  will  result  In  the  pres- 
ervation of  at  least  7.000  direct  Jobs  and 
make  their  automobiles  competitive  with  for- 
eign Imports.  If  our  additional  grant  is  ap- 
proved, I  can  assure  you  of  at  least  25  mil- 
lion dollars  of  private  Investment  and  an 
additional  1.000  new  Jobs  in  our  economy. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  the  best  federal  pro- 
gram to  assist  Industry  as  the  recipient  com- 
munities must  prove  and  provide  a  5  to  1 
benefit  ratio.  If  the  program  cannot  be  pre- 
served in  its  present  manner,  some  type  of 
Joint  funding  by  local  government  and  fed- 
eral government  should  be  adopted. 

I  am  confident  you  will  urge  your  col- 
leagues to  preserve  this  program,  which  pro- 
vides a  measure  of  encouragement  to  our 
young  generation  who  are  seeking  employ- 
ment in  the  private  sector. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Robert  Kozaren.  Mayor. 

CiTT  OF  Saginaw.  Mich. 

February  IS.  1981. 
Hon    DoNALo  W.   Riegle.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senator.  Dirksen  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Riegle:  The  current  debate 
concerning  proposed  domestic  spending  cuts, 
particularly  at  such  cuts  might  nffect  the 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  (UDAG) 
program,  is  of  supreme  concern  to  the  City  of 
Saginaw. 

The  City  of  Saginaw,  hardhlt  by  the  con- 
tinuing downsplral  in  the  automobilj  indus- 
try with  its  resultant  negative  effects  upon 
the  local,  state  and  regional  eccnomy.  stands 
as  a  viable  example  of  the  positive  aspects  of 
the  UDAO  program,  both  In  what  the  pro- 
gram has  allowed  us  to  accomplish  In  the 
past  and  the  potential  it  'lolds  for  our  fu- 
ture. 

A  UDAG  loan  m  the  amount  of  $1.5  million 
was  awarded  the  City  of  Saginaw  in  1978. 
that  being  the  amount  needed  to  bridge  the 
financial  gap  between  an  economically  do- 
able project  and  one  that  had  remained,  with 
all  attendant  frustrations.  In  the  planning 
stage  for  some  eleven  years. 


Most  Importantly,  HUD's  approval  of  the 
loan  said  that  the  federal  government  was 
satisfied  that  the  total  $5  million  project  was 
sound  and  manageable  and  would.  Indeed, 
generate  additional  private  investment  in 
the  central  city.  In  the  Instance  of  the  City 
of  Saginaw,  a  total  of  approximately  $41 
million. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  point  out  that  the 
long-awaited  reality  of  the  hotel  further 
resulted  In  an  Inftislon  of  positive  thinking 
In  regard  to  our  central  city  which  has  today 
transferred  Into  an  Investment  and  develop- 
ment climate  responsible  for  a  projected 
total  of  $130  million  worth  of  new  construc- 
tion and  redevelopment. 

Additionally,  the  reality  of  the  hotel  was 
the  primary  Ingredient  in  the  forging  of  an 
effective,  working  relationship,  partnership 
If  you  will,  between  the  private  and  public 
sectors  in  the  City  of  Saginaw. 

That  partnership  is  credited  as  an  Influ- 
encing factor  In  our  city  being  able  to  secure 
the  Interest  of  a  Toronto.  Canada,  based  de- 
velopment firm.  Aslea.  Inc.,  which  today  has 
plans  for  construction  of  a  major  mixed- use 
project  within  our  central  city  consisting  of 
new  retail,  office  towers,  and  public  space 
and  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $61  million. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  develop- 
ment, which  will  have  significant  and  posi- 
tive economic  and  social  Impact  upon  not 
only  the  City  of  Saginaw  but  the  entire  Trl- 
City  area  (Saginaw.  Midland  and  Bay  City, 
Michigan),  Includes  plans  for  a  20O-unlt 
hotel  as  a  part  of  Phase  Two  activity. 

The  project,  called  Saginaw  Center  and 
Creations,  as  perceived  will  result  in  some 
1.600  new  and  permanent  Jobs  within  our 
community,  as  well  as  create  approximately 
600  construction  related  Jobs  over  a  ten-year 
time  period. 

The  earlier  hotel  project  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  200  new  permanent  positions  and 
another  100  positions  during  the  construc- 
tion phase. 

It  is  crucial  that  I  point  out  that  the  fi- 
nancial packaging  of  the  project  to  date  cen- 
ters on  the  availability  of  an  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant  In  the  amount  of  ap- 
proximately $5  million,  to  be  leveraged 
2-alnst  a  projected  private  Investment  of 
some  $41  million,  for  Phase  One  construction 
The  availability  of  such  federal  assistance 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  City  of  Sagi- 
naw being  able  to  secure  the  Interest  and 
Initial  planning  investment  (in  the  area  of 
some  $70,000  for  market  feasibility  studies 
and  architectural  concepts)  of  a  firm  as 
strongly  qualified  as  Aslea,  Inc.,  which  ranks 
as  one  of  North  America's  largest  and  most 
successful  development  firms. 

Aside  from  the  potential  positive  Impacts 
upon  the  community  In  the  way  of  more 
Jobs,  economic  diversification  and  Increased 
tax  base,  the  hotel  project  and  now  Saginaw 
Center  and  Commons  has  been  a  great  boost 
for  all  downtown  businesses  and  has  created 
a  renewed  Interest  in  city  investment  and 
development  generally. 

Put  another  way.  the  progress  we  have 
made  to  date  could  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  UDAG  program,  or  the  use  of 
public  funds  to  stimulate  private  Investment. 
The  private-public  partnership  we  have 
forged  to  unite  the  community  with  a  single 
purpose  of  economic  growth  and  stability 
would  not  have  evolved  to  the  point  It  Is 
today. 

To  quote  from  a  recent  editorial  In  the 
Saginaw  News: 

"Cities  such  as  Saginaw,  hoping  to  ener- 
gize urban  redevelopment,  cannot  do  it  by 
wishing  it.  The  Job  requires  imagination. 
Innovative  ideas,  energy,  support  from  those 
with  ability  to  Invest,  and  a  lot  of  cooper- 
ation between  government  and  the  private 
sector. 

"We've  finally  seen  these  elements  come 
together  for  a  new  downtown  hotel  after 
years  of  disappointment.  It's  more  than  Just 
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a  new  building.  It's  a  tangible  sign  of  better 
things  to  come." 
Sincerely, 

.  Mayor. 

ClTT  OP  Lansing,  Mich., 

February  9,  1981. 
To:  Don  Campbell. 
Prom:  Lansing. 
Hon.  Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr.. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Riegle:  Over  the  years,  there 
have  been  some  strange  programs  concocted 
In  Washington.  DC.  However,  there  have 
been  some  excellent  ones,  and  these  have  far 
surpassed  the  oddities. 

One  of  the  excellent  ones  Is  the  economic 
assistance  provided  by  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Actual  positions  of  em- 
ployment can  be  created,  or  retained,  not 
"make  believe  "  Jobs.  Not  only  has  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  assisted 
us  In  retaining  1.600  real  Jobs  in  one  Indus- 
trial project  alone,  but  the  assistance  Is 
leading  to  one  of  the  largest  expansions  by 
private  Industry  in  the  history  of  the  City  of 
Lansing.  Officially,  the  expansion  will  be  an- 
nounced within  two  weeks.  Imagine.  If  you 
win.  the  tremendous  and  positive  effect  such 
will  have  on  the  lives  of  people,  and  on  the 
economy  of  this  Capitol  City  of  Michigan!! 

Another  excellent  program  is  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  Program,  first  re- 
searched by  the  Ford  Administration  and  Im- 
plemented by  the  Carter  Administration. 
UDAG.  provides  a  highly  meaningful  tool 
for  cities  to  Improve  and  to  create  real  Jobs, 
through  the  formula  of  merging  private  dol- 
lars with  public  funds. 

The  City  of  Lansing  has  received  approval 
of  two  U.D.A.O.'s.  one  for  the  Number  One 
Block  of  the  Central  Business  District,  which 
is  generating  $50  million  in  new  Investment, 
the  second  for  a  badly  needed,  and  major 
housing  project  Just  south  of  the  State  Capi- 
tol Complex. 

As  a  result,  the  City  will  greatly  benefit  In 
a  number  of  ways: 

A  new  tax  base  Is  being  created: 

Approximately  1.300  real  Jobs  wUI  result 
from  the  development  of  the  Number  One 
Block,  providing  self-sufficiency  and  dignity 
for  a  lot  of  people; 

A  whole  new  Interest  Is  developing  In  our 
Central  Business  District  and  private  devel- 
opment is  already  underway. 

Sir.  If  cities  are  to  survive,  the  aforemen- 
tioned are  outstanding  routes — I  commend 
them  to  you. 

Respectfully, 

Gerald  W.  Graves. 

Mayor. 

Detroit.  Inc.. 
Detroit.  Mich..  February  18.  1981. 

Dear  Senator  Riegle:  We  want  to  strongly 
endorse  the  continuation  of  the  UDAG 
funds  in  the  federal  budget.  The  monies 
have  been  essential  to  the  revltallzatlon  of 
Detroit  and  have  been  a  cornerstone  for 
economic  redevelopment.  neighborhood 
stabilization  and  retaining  Jobs  in  our  city. 
Among  those  projects  have  been  the  reten- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  neighborhood 
shopping  malls  and  industrial  centers.  The 
UDAO  program  has  been  among  the  most 
effective  of  all  federal  programs  which  have 
been  designed  to  stimulate  a  partnership  be- 
tween the  private  and  public  sectors  In  re- 
juvenating our  older  cities.  $75  million  In 
UDAO  grants  have  generated  nearly  $300  mil- 
lion In  economic  activity  In  our  city,  and 
Is  responsible  for  the  creation  and  retention 
of  thousands  of  Jobs  here  In  Detroit. 

We  commend  your  efforts  to  retain  these 
vital    funds    and   strongly    urge    your    col- 


leagues and  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
to  support  this  program. 
Sincerely. 

Wal'ter  E.  Douglass. 

Chairman. 
John   J.    Riccaxoo. 

President. 
Linda  Kato. 

Kemp.  Klein.  Endelman  &  Bbxb. 

February  18,  1981. 
Hon.  Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  DC. 
Attention:  Don  Campbell. 

De.^r  Senator  Riegle:  I  am  writing  you 
in  reference  to  the  Reagan  Administration 
proposal  to  substantially  diminish  or  abolish 
the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant  Pro- 
gram. This  program  Is  a  categorical  grant 
approach  to  the  serious  problems  which 
confront  cities  today  regarding  the  revltall- 
zatlon of  deteriorating  downtown  central 
business  districts.  It  Is  our  firm  belief  that 
a  return  to  the  old  "Block  Grant"  formula 
as  was  implemented  by  previous  Administra- 
tions would  seriously  Impair  the  efforts  of 
cities  In  attempting  to  arrest  this  deteriora- 
tion. 

Essentially,  the  good  things  that  can  be 
said  about  UDAO  far  outwelght  its  faults. 
First  of  all.  the  UDAG  concept  has  resulted 
In  a  minimum  of  red  tape  and  a  maximum 
"turnaround  time"  between  the  point  at 
which  Initial  discussions  with  the  applicant 
tal-e  place  and  the  point  at  which  the 
monies  are  disbursed.  Another  asset  of  this 
program  is  the  fact  that  a  specific  amount 
of  that  money  has  been  targeted  for  dis- 
tressed cities,  unlike  the  effect  of  the  Block 
Grant  Programs  of  the  mld-70's  which  was 
to  provide  significant  assistance  to  wealthier 
communities  and  areas  which  were  not  dis- 
tressed. Another  benefit  which  has  arisen 
under  the  UDAG  program  Is  the  availability 
of  consulting  services  for  local  governments 
In  determining  how  best  to  apply  the  UDAO 
money  in  planning  and  Implementing  down- 
town revltallzatlon  projects.  Finally,  the 
UDAG  concept  has  been  highly  successful  In 
leveraging  the  private  commitment  of  In- 
vestment capital  In  our  most  distressed 
urban  areas.  This  Is  evidenced  by  our  on- 
going "Pontlac  Plan". 

The  most  important  accomplishment  of 
the  UDAG  Program  from  our  perspective  has 
been  Its  effect  in  Insulating  Mayors  from 
pressure  exerted  by  local  community  groups. 
Under  the  old  Block  Grant  formula,  monies 
disbursed  to  a  locality,  became  the  target  of 
scores  of  local  community  groups  which  In- 
sisted upon  directing  the  funds  to  "pet"  ac- 
tivities, such  as  housing,  weatherlzatlon.  and 
others.  Under  the  UDAO  formula,  the  mon- 
ies are  earmarked  for  specific  projects.  TTie 
success  of  this  kind  of  approach  Is.  again, 
dramatically  demonstrated  in  the  "Pontlac 
Plan"  which  Is  now  being  constructed  In 
downtown  Pontlac  with  UDAO  participation, 
and  which  has  leveraged  private  development 
and  created  new  entry-level  Jobs. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  return  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  adverse  effects  of  the  previous 
Block  Grant  approach  utilized  by  prior  ad- 
ministrations. First  of  all.  monies  which 
were  disbursed  to  localities  were  not  dis- 
tributed according  to  a  specific  pre-selected 
formula.  As  discussed  above,  this  fact  caused 
considerable  turmoil  at  the  local  level  as 
various  special  interest  and  community 
proups  vied  for  control  of  the  funds.  Con- 
sequently, during  the  mid-70's  Block  Grant 
funding  came  to  be  recognized  by  commu- 
nity groups  In  Pontlac  as  a  source  of  hous- 
ing assistance.  This  greatly  diminished  the 
percentage  of  the  Block  Grant  funding  which 
could  have  been  devoted  to  economic  rede- 
velopment. In  addition,  much  of  the  Block 


Grant  assistance  was  distributed  to  non- 
distressed localities — such  as  Orlando.  Flor- 
ida; Phoenix.  Arizona;  and  Houston.  Texas. 
The  UDAG  legislation  alleviated  this  prob- 
lem by  earmarking  a  certain  percentage  of 
UDAG  funds  for  distressed  cities. 

Another  drawback  of  the  old  Block  Grant 
formula  was  the  fact  that  it  denied  funding 
for  several  developments  in  the  City  of  Pon- 
tlac which  are  now  eligible  for  funding  un- 
der UDAO.  Specifically,  these  projects  which 
were  not  allowed  funding  under  Block  Grant 
formulas  included  auditoriums,  convention 
centers,  museums,  and  concert  halls.  As  you 
may  know,  an  Important  element  In  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Pontlac  Plan  Includes  the  even- 
tual construction  of  a  museum,  auditorium, 
and  a  hotel-ccnventlon  center  on  that  site. 
Consequently,  any  return  to  the  Block  Grant 
approach  to  urban  assistance  would  have  to 
talf.e  Into  consideration  this  additional  draw- 
back  of  the  old  policy 

In  the  event  that  Mr  Reagan's  Block  Grant 
formula  Is  accepted  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, significant  changes  would  have  to  take 
place  In  order  to  make  It  more  successful  than 
the  program  which  was  Implemented  In  the 
mid-70's.  One  recommendation  which  we 
would  make  in  this  regard  is  to  earmark  a 
stated  percentage  of  Block  Grant  money  (for 
examole.  twenty-five  percent)  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  State — which  could  then  turn 
around  and  distribute  that  money  to  local- 
ities according  to  UDAO-trpe  formulas  An- 
other recommendation  would  be  to  establish 
more  specific  formulas  which  Washington 
would  apply  In  providing  the  funds  directly 
to  localities.  In  other  words,  a  formula  for 
Pontlac  would  emphasize  the  channeling  of 
Block  Grant  money  to  downtown  redevelop- 
ment based  upon  a  studv  of  the  city's  needs 
made  In  consultation  with  City  leaders  This 
would,  hopefully,  reduce  the  amount  of  con- 
fusion at  the  local  level  which  In  the  past  has 
been  brought  on  by  sieclal  Interests  vying  for 
Block  Grant  funding  on  behalf  of  favored 
projects. 

Obviously,  my  position  Is  clearly  In  favor 
of  retaining  the  UDAG  method  of  urban  as- 
sistance. It  emoloys  concrete  formulas  which 
can  be  utilized  to  direct  funding  to  specific 
and  needed  urban  redevelopment  protects.  It 
provides  an  Insulating  layer  of  federal  deci- 
sion making  which  serves  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  local  level  strueele  between  soe- 
clal  Interest  prouos  for  funding  which  may 
not  directly  or  effectively  address  the  more 
immediate  problems  of  a  community.  In  ad- 
dition. UDAO  has  been  extremely  successful 
in  reducing  the  delays  and  confusion  In  deci- 
sion making  both  in  Washlneton  and  at  the 
regional  level  regarding  the  eligibility  of  ao- 
pllcants  for  UDAO  assistance  and  the  provi- 
sion of  that  assistance. 

In  conclusion,  as  Mayor  for  the  City  of 
Pontlac — and  as  an  Individual  who  has  had 
extensive  exoerlence  In  the  Imolemenlatlon 
of  federal  urban  assistance  policies  during  the 
oast  decade — it  Is  my  strone  recommendation 
that  every  effort  be  made  at  the  national  level 
to  preserve  the  UDAO  program  This  program 
has  proved  to  be  effective,  efficient,  and  to- 
tallv  relevant  to  attemnts  which  have  been 
made  In  the  past  twentv  years  to  restore  our 
deteriorating  urban  centers.  The  Block  Grant 
aoproach  »s  It  was  conceived  and  Imple- 
mented had  several  drawbacks — all  of  which 
served  to  weaken  the  effe-tlveness  and  effi- 
ciency of  siich  proeress  as  thev  were  aooUed 
to  distressed  urban  centers  ^n  the  final  anal- 
ysis. It  has  been  established  to  mv  comolete 
satisfaction  that  the  categorical  aooroach — 
with  strict  formulas — ts  the  most  effective 
wav  to  tareet  federal  assls'^nce  for  the  rede- 
velopment of  distressed  rities  without  c»"s- 
ine  unnecessary  ani  Inefficient  delay.  The 
Block  Grant  oroeram  Dro'ed  to  be  a  cruel 
hoax  In  meetlne  the  oroblems  and  satlsfvln? 
the  needs  of  disadvantaged  and  low  Income 
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Americans.  The  UDAG  approach,  on  the  other 
hand,   has   resulted   In   drastic   progress   to- 
ward putting  people  back  to  work,  diversify- 
ing the  Industrial  base  of  distressed  localities, 
and,  perhaps  more  Importantly,  giving  people 
hope.  We  feel  that  the  strongest  endorsement 
of  this  program  Is  now  being  constructed  In 
downtown    Pontlac:    The    number   one    dis- 
tressed City  In  the  nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 
On  behalf  of  the  Pontlac  City  Commis- 
sion and  Citizens  of  Pontlac. 

Wallace  E.  Homuro, 

Mayor. 

Peoples  Nattonal  Bank  &  TkusT  Co., 

Bay  City,  Mich,..  February  16.  1981. 
U.S.  Senator  Donald  Riegle,  Jr., 
DiTkien  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oeas  Senator  Riegle:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press support  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  program 
In  Bay  City.  Michigan. 

Our  Involvement  with  U.D.A.G.  supported 
activity  is  the  Wenonah  Park  Plaza  project 
here  In  Bay  City. 

This  project  Is  crucial  to  the  revltallzatlon 
of  downtown  Bay  City.  Without  the  parking 
provided  by  the  Action  Grant,  this  project's 
I'easlblllty  would  be  In  grave  doubt.  With 
the  grant.  Bay  Cltys  downtown  Is  looking 
forward  to  a  tremendous  boost. 

Peoples  Nation  Bank  Is  one  of  several  local 
businesses  which  are  limited  partners  In  the 
Bay  City  Development  Partnership,  lead  de- 
velopment entity  for  Wenonah  Park  Plaza. 
We  have  also  committed  to  act  as  lead  bank 
in  $4.5  million  of  construction  financing  for 
the  residential  condominium  coihponent  of 
the  project. 

Total  private  Investment  In  Wenonah  Park 
Plaza  win  be  940  million.  The  Action  Grant 
Is  S8.2  million.  Bay  City  voters  have  author- 
ized up  to  «10  million  In  general  obligation 
tax  Increment  bonds  to  support  the  project 
and  other  downtown  improvements. 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  positive 
results  that  can  be  produced  by  a  timely  In- 
jection of  federal  funds  In  an  economically 
distressed  community.  Millions  of  dollars  of 
private  capital  are  being  sought  for  our 
downtown  area.  Public  and  private  sectors 
are  cooperating  for  the  maximum  mutual 
benefit. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  endeavor  worthy 
of  continuing. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  In  this  regard 
Very  truly  yours 

Clutoro  C.  Van  Dtke. 
Chairman  and  President. 

Flint  Area  Confxrence.  Inc., 

February  17.  1981 
Sen.    Donald   W.   Riegle. 
Dirkaen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senatok:  As  you  may  know  I  serve 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Interna- 
tional Downtown  Executives  Association,  an 
organization  which  represents  more  than 
300  downtown  organizations  whose  boards 
are  comprised  of  the  leading  Industrial,  busi- 
ness and  financial  Interests  in  their  respec- 
tive cities.  On  January  29  and  30  that  Board 
met  In  Washington  to  discuss  urban  policy 
Issues  and  the  Reagan  administration.  An 
immediate  consensus  formed:  The  funda- 
mental Issue  was  continuance  of  an  Urtian 
Development  Action  Grant  program 
Whether  Dallas.  Philadelphia.  Manhattan. 
Detroit.  Syracuse.  Atlanta.  Denver  or 
Springfield.  Illinois,  the  number  one  Issue 
was  maintenance  of  a  categorical  program 
providing  an  o(^>ortunlty  for  private  sector 
participation  In  the  revluiizatlon  of  our 
cities  By  any  name,  a  program  such  as  the 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  Is  neces- 
sary to  protect  existing  Investment  and 
promote  reinvestment  by  the  private  sector 
In  our  central  cities.  That  message  was  de- 
livered m  a  luncheon  meeting  with  Cralg 
PuUer.  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet. 


The  Urban  Development  Action  Grant 
program  has  acted  as  a  catalyst  for  reinvest- 
ment In  Flint  creating  Jobs  and  diversifica- 
tion for  a  very  distressed  local  economy. 
While  news  media  from  across  the  country 
concentrated  on  the  plight  of  our  city — the 
highest  unemployment  In  our  nation — we 
were  about  rebuilding  That  would  not  have 
happened  without  the  stimulation  of  a 
UDAO-type  program.  Two  major  grants 
totaling  tl5  million  have  leveraged  over  $80 
million  In  new  private  investment  in  Flint. 
It  is  a  simple  truth  that  without  his  pro- 
gram, neither  project  would  be  underway. 

The  Urban  Development  Action  Orant 
program  In  Flint  has  been  efficient,  effective 
and  productive. 

There  is  little  argument  with  a  desire  to 
cut  the  federal  budget  across  the  board.  It 
Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  federal  aid  to 
cities  must  be  reduced  as  well  as  federal  aid 
to  agriculture;  but  eliminating  or  emasculat- 
ing the  most  effective  and  efficient  program 
of  a  department  seems  neither  wise  nor  ful- 
filling of  purpose. 

You   may  expect  our  fullest   support   for 
any  efforts  you  may  Initiate  which  are  di- 
rected toward  retention  of  the  essence  of  an 
Urban  Develooment  Action  Grant  program. 
Sincerely. 

James  S.  SREAFrER. 

President. 

Cm  OF  Flint.  Mich.. 

February  19,  1981. 
Senator  Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr  . 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Riegle:  The  purpose  of  this 
communication  Is  to  request  your  support 
of  the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant 
Program  which,  as  you  know.  Is  currently 
under  the  threat  of  elimination  as  part  of 
the  Federal  budget  cuts  being  profiosed  by 
the  Reagan  Administration. 

TTie  Urban  Development  Action  Grant  Pro- 
gram has  had  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the 
City  of  Flint.  The  $16  million  the  City  of 
Flint  has  received  In  Action  Grant  funds  has 
generated  six  private  dollars  for  every  Action 
Grant  dollar  received.  The  four  projects  cur- 
rently being  funded  by  the  Action  Grant 
program  will  generate  over  1.400  new  Jobs. 
The  annual  increase  In  the  City's  tax  base 
Is  approximately  $3  million  a  year. 

The  spin-off  benefits  to  neighborhoods  as 
a  result  of  the  Action  Grant  program  are 
.substantial.  Approximately  $1.5  million  an- 
nually will  be  available  through  the  recap- 
ture of  Action  Grant  funds  for  neighborhood 
revltallzatlon. 

Without  the  Action  Orant  program.  $142 
million  (total  cost  of  all  four  Action  Grant 
projects)  would  not  have  been  committed 
for  investment  within  the  City  of  Flint.  The 
Action  Grant  program  has  provided  the  nec- 
essary Impetus  to  move  critically-needed 
projects  from  the  planning  stage  Into  suc- 
cessful Implementation. 

The  Action  Grant  program  has  lived  up 
to  Its  promise  The  program  has  provided 
the  Incentive  necessary  to  attract  private 
Investment  to  distressed  cities  such  as  Flint. 
The  program  Is  restoring  the  vitality  of  the 
City  of  Flint  by  creating  Jobs,  by  Increasing 
the  tax  base,  and  by  making  this  City  more 
livable  and  economically  viable.  However. 
there  Is  still  much  more  work  to  be  done. 
As  a  part  of  Flint's  overall  economic  devel- 
opment strategy,  a  number  of  exciting,  dy- 
namic projects  are  planned.  These  protects 
need  the  Investment  Incentives  provided  by 
the  Action  Grant  program  If  they  are  to  be 
realized. 

I  know  you  will  Join  me  In  support  of  the 
Action  Grant  program  by  strongly  voicing 
your  support,  on  behalf  of  Flint  and  other 
Michigan  cities  In  the  US.  Senate  Thank 
you. 

Sincerely. 

James  W.  RtrrHERroRO. 

Mayor. 


The  Friendly  Citt. 
Hazel  Park,  Mich.,  February  17, 1981. 
Senator  Donald  W.  Riegle, 
Dirksen  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Riegle:  As  you  may  know, 
the  City  of  Hazel  Park  received  approval  for 
a  UDAG  project  In  December,  1978.  During 
this  period  the  cost  of  Ijorrowlng  began  to 
skyrocket  which  created  a  situation  whereby 
our  project  became  economically  Infeaslble. 
As  a  result,  we  were  notified  by  HUD  In  Sep- 
temljer,  1980  that  our  project  was  being  ter- 
minated. The  termination  letter  provided 
that  we  could  reapply  at  a  later  date.  Since 
that  time,  we  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
proposed  developer  of  the  project  who  is  most 
anxious  to  proceed  as  soon  as  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing declines. 

This  project  based  on  our  projections 
would  have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  City 
of  Hazel  Park.  We  are  a  City  of  some  20.000 
people  within  an  area  of  28  sq.  miles.  The 
City  is  nearly  95 '~r  built  up  with  no  potential 
of  expansion.  The  homeowners  of  the  City 
carry  70';  of  the  tax  burden.  This  project  Is 
anticipated  to  increase  our  industrial  tax 
base  by  some  $7,500,000  resulting  In  approxi- 
mately $525,000  in  additional  taxes,  equally 
Important  105  new  Jobs  would  be  created. 
As  you  can  see  this  project  will  have  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  our  City. 

I  trust  this  Information  Is  of  some  benefit 
to   you   In   your   effort   to   assure   that   this 
worthwhile  program  Is  continued. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  Zervas, 
Mayor  of  City  of  Hazel  Park. 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  address 
the  national  priorities  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  We  must  cooperate  to  correct  some 
of  the  proposed  inequities.  I  congratu- 
late the  sponsors  on  the  other  side. 

The  bipartisan  cosponsorship  of  this 
amendment  is  important.  Limited  though 
the  amendment  is.  it  moves  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
1  minute  on  the  bill.  I  have  2  minutes,  is 
that  correct.  2  minutes  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI,  The  Senator  has  been 
given  all  this  time  and  he  still  has  some 
of  it  left? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  had  to  conserve  it  care- 
fully. I  have  to  use  it  now.  Make  it  2  min- 
utes on  the  bill  and  2  I  have  left. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  the  es- 
sential question  is  this:  Are  the  Presi- 
dents individual  budget  assumptions  sa- 
cred? Can  we  not  budge  from  them  at 
all.  or  is  that  it?  It  comes  down  from  on 
high? 

Well,  the  Budget  Committee  did  not 
think  so.  The  Budget  Committee  took  the 
President's  proposal,  and  what  did  it  do 
with  it?  It  added  $1  billion  for  the  Human 
Resources  Committee.  That  did  not 
bother  the  Budget  Committee.  They  went 
above  the  President. 

Then  they  cut  $3  billion  from  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve.  They  thought 
that  was  all  risht  to  make  a  $3  billion  cut 
to  vary  from  the  President's  proposal. 

Then  they  cut  $300  million  from 
UDAG.  That  is  all  right,  go  against  the 
President.  Then  they  added  $300  million 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank.  That  is  all 
right,  too. 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  start  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  all  right  to  vary  from  the 
President's  budget.  Who  said  that?  The 
primary  architect  of  that  budget  himself, 
Mr.  Stockman.  Mr.  Stockman  wants  to 
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come  in  equal  or  below  the  President's 
figures.  We  are  equal  or  below  the  Presi- 
dent's figures  if  this  amendment  is  ap- 
proved. We  will  be  $1.4  billion  below  the 
President's  figiires  if  this  amendment  is 
approved  now. 

What  about  the  Budget  Committee? 
Are  they  sacred?  Can  no  changes  be 
made?  Well,  we  had  an  amendment  of- 
fered here  to  add  $1.5  billion  by  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader.  That  did  not 
happen  to  pass,  but  there  were  no  prob- 
lems in  offering  it. 

The  Budget  Committee  itself,  we  had 
a  vote,  cut  $300  million  from  foreign 
aid,  added  $300  million  to  the  school 
lunch,  and  that  went  flying  through,  no 
difficulties. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  agree  there  is 
nothing  sacred  about  what  the  Budget 
Committee  has  done.  We  cam  make  varia- 
tions here. 

This  proposal,  Mr.  President,  is  no 
wild-eyed  scheme.  These  are  very  modest 
proposals.  These  do  something  for  areas 
that  have  been  hard  hit,  and  we  come  out 
below  the  President.  We  come  out  with 
reductions  from  the  plan. 

For  instance,  it  has  been  mentioned 
about  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, that  there  will  not  be  any  incentive 
to  go  to  block  grants. 

Well,  let  us  look  at  the  figures.  After 
this  amendment  is  approved,  if  indeed  it 
is  approved,  we  come  out  11.4  percent  be- 
low the  program.  Not  exactly  where  the 
President  was.  He  was  at  19.5,  but  we  are 
11.5,  that  amount  of  cut.  That  is  not  too 
bad.  That  goes  up  to  a  19.5-percent  cut 
in  1983. 

So  these  are  very,  very  substantial  re- 
ductions, Mr.  President. 

In  UDAG  we  just  do  what  the  Presi- 
dent asked.  What  could  be  better  than 
that? 

Look  at  the  other  proposals.  On  hous- 
ing wealherization.  a  very  modest  add- 
on, and  we  had  eloquent  testimony,  a 
speech  here  from  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  that  when  we  went  to  de- 
control we  took  into  account  the  fact  that 
some  changes  had  to  be  made  to  take 
care  of  those  who  were  hit  by  decontrol. 
So  we  have  added  in  low-income  energy 
assistance  as  well.  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  very  wise  move.  We  do  not  come  to 
what  would  have  been  in  the  normal 
plan,  but  we  come  up  some. 
So  it  is  with  health  services. 
Mass  transit  is  a  modest  increase,  $25 
million  for  1982,  with  a  little  more  in 
1983. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  approve  this  amendment  and  that 
it  will  go  through  with  support  from 
both  sides.  Let  me  once  again  remind 
my  colleagues  that  it  brings  us  below 
the  President's  budget,  and  that  is  the 
goal  we  are  trying  to  achieve  on  the 
floor  today. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  more  than  30  seconds.  I 
would  just  remind  the  Senate  that  we 
fought  this  battle  in  committee,  espe- 
cially on  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 


iKation  programs,  on  help  for  the 
handicapped,  and  on  youth  employment 
and  training  and  it  was  a  very  hotly 
contested  matter  in  the  committee.  As 
I  recall,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
administration,  we  added  S998  million. 
We  felt  the  add-backs  in  these  three 
programs  were  essential. 

We  fought  that  hotly  contested  battle 
and  there  was  a  lO-to-12  vote.  Essen- 
tially what  we  are  talking  about  here 
today  is  whether  we  can  get  through 
this  process  and  support  in  essence  the 
President's  program.  I  suggest  that  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee have  worked  hard  to  do  as  much 
as  they  can  do  on  this  matter. 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  It  is  a  modest 
amendment  that  restores  some  equity  to 
the  instructions  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee. 

One  small  but  extremely  important 
program  necessary  for  the  survival  and, 
potentially,  revitalization  of  our  metro- 
politan areas,  is  urban  development  ac- 
tion grants  ( UDAG ) .  The  program  is 
vital  not  just  to  my  home  State  of  Mich- 
igan but  to  virtually  every  State  in  our 
Nation.  The  program  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  just  3  years.  The  program  has 
provided  funds  for  1.008  projects  from 
Andalusia,  Ala.,  to  Whitehall,  Wis. 

If  the  Senate  proceeds  with  budget 
reductions  exactly  as  proposed  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  net  effect  will  be 
a  proposal  to  rescind  $300  milliMi  from 
the  urban  development  action  grant  pro- 
gram. The  $300  million  approximates  the 
total  remaining  balance  of  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1981;  hence,  no  additional 
funding  could  be  provided  for  economic 
development  projects  in  distressed  cities 
and  urban  counties  during  this  fiscal 
year,  including  the  awards  to  metror>ol- 
itan  cities  scheduled  for  early  April  an- 
noimcement. 

Unlike  other  Federal  grant  programs, 
action  grants  are  designed  to  stimulate 
private  businesses  to  invest  in  distressed 
cities  and  pockets  of  poverty — cities  and 
areas  most  in  need  of  assistance  and  least 
likely  to  be  able  to  benefit  f  rMn  economic 
recovery  without  this  added  incentive. 
No  proposal  is  approved  unless  there  is 
firm  evidence  that  private  investments 
will  result,  and  an  average  of  $6  of  pri- 
vate money  has  been  leveraged  for  each 
$1  of  UDAG  funding  provided. 

If  $300  million  is  rescinded,  the  follow- 
ing will  be  the  impact  on  distressed 
cities : 

One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  economic 
development  projects  will  not  be  able  to 
be  fimded  during  1981. 

A  loss  of  $1.8  billion  of  private  invest- 
ment in  these  cities. 

A  total  of  45.500  new  permanent  jobs 
will  not  be  created  in  these  cities.  UDAG 
creates  new  jobs  at  a  cost  of  $6,600  per 
job. 

The  cities  will  forego  $5.1  million  of 
increased  annual  local  taxes.  UDAG 
creates  17  cents  of  annual  tax  revenue 
for  each  dollar  provided. 

The  above  numbers  do  not  consider  the 
so-called  spinoff  investment,  jobs,  and 
taxes  normally  associated  with  UDAG 


projects;  not  the  construction  jobs  pro- 
vided or  jobs  retained  in  the  cities. 

Such  a  rescission  would  not  reduce 
Federal  outlays  during  fiscal  year  1981. 
and  there  would  be  a  minimal  saving 
during  fiscal  year  1982.  This  is  because 
action  grant  projects  are  structured  with 
the  maximum  protection  for  Federal  dol- 
lars— UDAG  funds  go  into  an  economic 
development  project  oaXy  after  private 
fimds  are  spent,  or  only  on  a  ratio  with 
private  expenditures. 

You  may  have  seen  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
Wednesday,  March  25,  1981.  The  edi- 
torial entitled  "Throw  Away  the  Crutch" 
conveniently  ignored  the  contractual 
benefits  to  be  gained  by  our  urban  com- 
munities. The  article  also  states  the  use 
of  the  UDAG  program  as  one  to  "carry 
political  favOT."  The  cited  example  was 
an  armouncement  in  Detroit  "just  prior 
to  the  November  elections." 

It  has  long  been  a  practice  for  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  release  preUminary 
approval  announcements  within  2 
weeks  after  every  quarterly  review.  Such 
has  been  the  case  in  Detroit.  A  review  of 
the  record  is  clear: 

In  1978,  the  first  year  of  UDAG,  the 
September  round  was  annoimced  on  Oc- 
tober 5,  1978. 

In  1979  the  September  round  was  an- 
nounced on  October  19.  1979. 

In  1980  the  September  round  was  an- 
nounced on  October  9,  1980. 

As  you  can  see  a  grave  error  has  been 
made  by  inferring  that  these  announce- 
m«its  were  "to  curry  political  favor." 

What  is  being  proposed  for  the  essen- 
tial UDAG  program  and  our  Nation's  ur- 
ban areas  is  not  throwing  away  a 
crutch— but  rather  amputating  bo«to 
Ices 

When  Congress  first  approved  UDAG 
in  1977,  it  declared  the  program's  man- 
date to  be  "the  revitalization  and  con- 
servation" <rf  America's  older  cities. 
Whether  through  restoration  in  historic 
districts  in  such  cities  as  New  Ixmdon. 
Savannah.  Chicago.  Wilmington.  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Seattle,  through  adaptive  use 
of  old  buildings  in  Evansville.  ConcM^, 
Akron,  Dayton,  and  Winooski,  through 
renovation  of  an  old  office  structure  in 
Birmingham  or  an  historic  hotel  in  Rich- 
mond, or  through  new  construction 
which  fosters  economic  growth  and  re- 
vitalization in  Lowell.  Troy.  San  Antonio, 
and  Grand  Rapids,  action  grants  have 
spurred  revitalization  while  at  the  same 
time  making  a  difference  for  the  cause 
of  urban  conservation. 

The  Chafee  amendment  also  restores 
funds  for  education  programs.  While  the 
primary  nrfe  for  education  remains  with 
local  and  State  government,  the  Federal 
Government  has  assumed  a  special  func- 
tion in  helping  to  prtwride  fimds  for  those 
groups  of  students  who  are  disadvan- 
taged, who  participate  in  vocational  edu- 
cation programs,  who  are  handicapped 
and  who  have  other  needs  that  have  not 
or  cannot  be  met  by  local  or  State  school 
programs. 

It  is  important  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continue  in  this  role — it  has 
helped  many  of  our  young  people  to  be 
trained  in  meaningful  careers,  to  have 
an  opportunity  in  life  that  they  might 
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otherwise  not  have  and  to  have  a  chance 
at  an  education  that  in  times  past,  be- 
cause of  a  disability,  they  might  never 
receive. 

We  have  a  chance  to  allow  more  chil- 
dren in  this  country  to  reach  his  or  her 
full  potential,  regardless  of  their  back- 
ground. It  is  a  goal  which  Congress  has 
endorsed  on  numerous  occasions  in  the 
past  and  one  which  we  ought  not  aban- 
don. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chafee  amendment 
also  restores  vital  funds  for  preventive 
health  care  services.  The  administration 
has  proposed,  and  the  Budget  Committee 
has  accepted,  a  25-percent  cut  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  funding  level  for  cate- 
gorical preventive  health  care  programs. 
When  inflation  is  taken  into  account,  this 
25-percent  reduction  in  funding  will 
translate  into  significant  reductions  in 
the  level  of  services  provided  to  Ameri- 
cans for  immunizations,  protection 
against  lead-based  paint  poisoning, 
and  other  important  health  pro- 
grams. These  services  are  designed  to 
avoid  the  serious  consequences  of  ill- 
nesses which  can  result  in  a  much  greater 
strain  upon  the  taxpayer.  Children  who 
are  affected  by  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing, for  example,  can  cost  the  taxpayer 
thousands  of  dollars  due  to  the  long-term 
medical  care  consequences  of  mental  re- 
tardation. 

The  administration  has  maintained 
that  no  reduction  in  services  will  result 
from  the  25-percent  cut  in  funding  be- 
cause consohdation  of  preventive  health 
programs  will  reduce  administrative 
costs.  I  am  dubious  about  unproven  al- 
legations of  percentage  savings  to  result 
from  decreased  administrative  and  regu- 
latory costs  and  I  am  concerned  that  the 
administrations  block  grant  proposals 
may  simply  be  a  facade  for  making  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  important  health  pro- 
grams. 

The  Chafee  amendment  also  provides 
funds  for  the  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance program 

If  the  budget  is  to  protect  the  truly 
needy,  no  amendment  is  more  likely  to 
test  that  resolve  than  this  one.  Home 
heat  is  no  frill,  no  benefit  generously  be- 
stowed, but  rather  a  necessity  of  life.  If 
our  citizens  cannot  pay  their  inflation.iry 
fuel  bills,  should  they  be  evicted  into  the 
streets?  Should  utihty  companies  cut  off 
their  heat  and  hope  that  no  one  freezes 
on  cold  nights?  The  only  alternative  we 
have  is  to  fund  low-incMne  energy  assist- 
ance. 

Decontrol  of  oil  prices  has  helped 
cause  fuel  prices  to  increase.  To  cut  low- 
income  energy  assistance  when  the  need 
for  it  has  increased  would  be  cruel  in- 
deed. Low-income  assistance  is  needed 
more  than  ever  before  to  help  our  poorer 
citizens  survive. 

Whatever  one  might  think  of  the  en- 
ergy program  of  the  administration.  I 
hope  that  we  can  agree  to  protect  those 
who  are  on  the  cutting  edge  on  fuel  cost 
incresises. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  proposed  that  masi 
transit  operating  assistance  be  phasea 
out  by  fiscal  year  1985.  The  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Chafee  today  will  pro- 
vide for  a  $50  million  increase  over  the 


amount  recommended  by  the  Budget 
Committee  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  a  $105 
million  increase  over  the  amount  recom- 
mended in  fiscal  year  1983  for  operating 
assistance. 

I  support  the  Chafee  aunendment  be- 
cause I  believe  we  need  to  provide  greater 
funding  during  the  transition  period  be- 
fore withdrawing  all  Federal  support  for 
operating  assistance.  Whether  or  not 
Congress  ultimately  decides  to  remove 
the  Federal  Government  from  the  part- 
nership established  with  the  States  and 
localities  in  operating  mass  transit  sys- 
tems, we  should  continue  adequate  fund- 
ing while  State  and  local  governments 
build  new  revenues  to  replace  current 
Federal  funds.* 

LOW-INCOME  ENESGY  ASSISTANCE  FUNDS  SHOULD 
BB    RESTORED 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Chafee  amendment  to  restore  $400 
million  for  low-income  energy  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  low-income  energy 
assistance  program  was  created  to  help 
senior  citizens  and  other  persons  on  fixed 
incomes  pay  their  fuel  bills  which  had 
Increased  rapidly  as  a  result  of  oil  de- 
control and  OPEC  price  increases.  Many 
senior  citizens  were  faced  with  fuel  oil 
prices  which  had  almost  doubled  from 
the  previous  winter. 

Although  we  have  had  emergency  as- 
sistance available  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  dramatic  increases  in  home  heating 
fuel  costs  have  made  a  broad  program  of 
fuel  assistance  necessary  to  keep  famiUes 
from  freezing  to  death.  During  the  win- 
ter of  1979-80,  $1.6  billion  was  made 
available  for  that  purpose.  This  winter 
$1.85  billion  has  been  available  to  help 
senior  citizens  and  poor  persons  heat 
their  homes. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  im- 
pact of  President  Reagan's  budget  cuts 
on  low-income  households  next  winter. 
Not  only  has  he  cut  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram by  25  percent  but  he  has  acceler- 
ated the  decontrol  of  domestic  energy 
prices  which  will  only  drive  up  home 
heating  fuel  prices  further. 

The  recent  economic  reports  indicate 
that  escalating  fuel  prices  were  a  major 
cause  of  February's  inflation  increase. 
This  trend  will  only  continue  as  decon- 
trol proceeds.  The  reduction  of  fuel  aid 
combined  with  decontrol  will  hit  this 
Nation's  elderly  with  a  double  impact. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  statistics  indicating  the 
characteristics  of  fuel  aid  recipients  in 
Delaware.  These  statistics  were  collected 
by  the  State  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity as  of  February  27,  1981 : 

A  total  of  27.530  persons  tn  9,731  house- 
holds have  been  served. 

3.525  elderly  households  were  served. 

829  handicapped  households  were  served. 

5.300  households  or  over  60%  had  Incomes 
below  $6,000  a  year. 

7.400  households  or  approximately  76% 
were  poor  enough  to  be  receiving  some  other 
form  of  public  assistance  such  as  SSI.  Food 
Stamps,  AFDC  or  General  Assistance. 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  these  statistics 
that  the  majority  of  persons  served  un- 
der this  program  are  truly  needy.  A  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  the  funding  of  this 
program  means  that  many  persons  would 
not  get  served  next  winter.  The  conse- 
quences of  such  cuts  win  have  severe 


effects  on  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  senior  citizens.  That  is  why  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  this  amendment  and  why  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  support  restor- 
ing money  to  this  program. 

T7RBAN    DEVELOPMENT    ACTION    GRANTS    MUST    3S 
SAVZO 

Mr.  President,  also  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  Senator  Chafee  has  sought  to 
restore  $300  miUion  to  the  urban  devel- 
opment action  grant  program. 

In  my  opinion,  the  urban  development 
action  grant  program  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  programs  ever  created  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Since  its  inception 
UDAG  has  funded  over  1,000  public/pri- 
vate development  projects  with  $1.9  bil- 
lion. UDAG  has  generated  an  additional 
$12  billion  in  investment  from  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Much  of  this  investment  has 
come  in  distressed  urban  areas  or  de- 
clining neighborhoods. 

Over  470,000  jobs  are  being  created  or 
retained  by  the  projects  funded.  Of  that 
total,  291,767  will  be  new  permanent  jobs. 
Approximately  27,000  new  housing  units 
will  be  constructed  and  over  29,000  units 
will  be  rehabilitated.  UDAG  projects 
have  generated  $324  million  in  additional 
local  property  tax  revenues. 

The  UDAG  program  has  been  extreme- 
ly successful  in  my  home  State  of  Dela- 
ware. A  $2  million  UDAG  grant  to  the 
city  of  Wilmington  resulted  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  second  major  hotel  in 
the  city.  The  grant  was  used  as  a  second 
mortgage  for  the  hotel  and  generated  an 
additional  $7.3  million  in  private  invest- 
ment. This  project  created  586  jobs  in- 
cluding 252  minority  jobs. 

A  second  UDAG  grant  was  crucial  in 
keeping  the  headquarters  of  a  major 
chemical  company  from  moving  out  of 
Wilmington  to  the  suburbs.  Approxi- 
mately 1,350  jobs  were  retained  in  the 
city  which  would  have  been  moved  out- 
side of  the  city.  The  project  generated 
$74  million  in  additional  private  invest- 
ment and  serves  as  an  anchor  to  one  end 
of  the  Market  Stree^  Mall  in  the  city. 

Wilmington  has  also  received  two  oth- 
er UDAG  grants.  As  a  resiolt  of  these 
UDAG  grants  there  has  been  a  renais- 
sance in  new  construction  downtown. 

The  benefits  of  the  UDAG  program 
are  immense.  This  program  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful.  With  cuts  in  other 
economic  development  assistance  pro- 
grams in  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  that  we  maintain 
funding  for  a  separate  action  grant 
program. 

I  support  this  amendment  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  amendment.* 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment  to 
restore  funding  to  a  number  of  essential 
programs.  These  programs  for  preven- 
tive health  care,  weatherization  and  fuel 
assistance,  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  mass  transit,  and  community 
development  address  a  range  of  issues 
which  I  consider  to  be  Important  na- 
tional priorities.  I  strongly  support  this 
amendment,  even  though  in  many  cases 
the  funding  levels  for  these  programs 
will  still  be  less  than  current  levels. 
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Preventive  health  programs  provide 
essential  health  services  to  low-income 
Americans  residing  in  both  rural  and 
urban  medically  underserved  areas  of 
the  Nation.  The  community  health  cen- 
ters, black  lung  clinics,  and  migrant 
health  centers  programs  together  pro- 
vide health  care  to  6  million  Americans, 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  live  below  the 
level  of  poverty  and  have  little  or  no 
health  insurance.  If  funding  is  not 
maintained,  more  than  2  million  Ameri- 
cans no  longer  will  have  access  to  basic 
health  care. 

This  amendment  will  lessen  the  reduc- 
tion proposed  for  fuel  assistance  and 
weatherization,  but  these  programs  will 
still  be  far  below  what  is  actually  needed 
to  enable  low-income  and  elderly  Ameri- 
cans to  keep  pace  with  their  energy 
costs.  In  Vermont,  these  people  simply 
cannot  conserve  any  more,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  need  to  convince  anyone  here 
today  that  when  it  is  25°  below  zero, 
you  simply  have  no  choice  but  to  heat 
your  home.  The  weatherization  and  fuel 
assistance  programs  have  alleviated  suf- 
fering and  hardship  for  thousands  of 
poor  and  elderly  Vermonters.  and  in 
many  cases  have  meant  the  difference 
between  life  and  death. 

While  the  President's  reduction  in 
mass  transit  funds  will  place  a  heavy 
strain  on  urban  transit  systems,  it  will 
force  the  closing  of  all  rural  bus  lines  in 
Vermont.  This  would  literally  doom  the 
rural  people  of  this  Nation  to  further 
isolation  and  limited  economic  opportu- 
nities. It  is  unfair  for  the  working  and 
low-income  people  of  rural  America,  and 
it  ignores  the  real  and  continuing  need 
to  conserve  energy  resources. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
amendment  includes  funds  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  programs. 
This  will  more  adequately  insure  that 
programs  for  handicapped  and  disabled 
children  will  not  bear  the  greatest  bur- 
den of  our  efforts  to  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing. It  is  important  that  these  children 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  learn  and 
participate  in  our  public  school  system. 

Finally,  the  funds  that  will  be  restored 
for  urban  development  action  grants  are 
impxjrtant  to  renovate  and  maintain  the 
vitality  of  our  Nation's  cities  and  towns. 
This  program  serves  the  important  na- 
tional goals  of  stimulating  private  in- 
vestment, creating  jobs,  encouraging  lo- 
cal initiatives,  and  in  many  cases,  retain- 
ing our  architectural  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  make  a  significant  dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans in  all  regions  of  our  country,  rural 
and  urban  alike.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  proposed  to  cut 
the  urban  development  action  grant 
(UDAG»  program.  I  oppose  this  cut. 
Moreover.  I  fully  support  the  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  resolution  now  before 
the  Senate  which  would  restore  $300  mil- 
lion for  the  urban  deveolpment  block 
grant  program.  Without  it.  no  additional 
funding  could  be  provided  for  economic 
development  in  our  distressed  cities  and 
urban  counties  during  the  remainder  of 


this  fiscal  year.  This  includes  grant 
awards  which  are  scheduled  to  be  an- 
nounced in  early  April.  Applications  are 
presently  pending  totaling  approximately 
$1.2  billion.  In  Ohio,  there  are  21  pend- 
ing UDAG  projects  totaling  $56.2  mil- 
lion. 

There  are  several  reasons  to  support 
the  restoration  of  this  modest  amount  to 
the  UDAG  program. 

First  of  all,  it  is  consistent  with  the 
administration's  revised  budget  request. 
The  administration  proposed  to  continue 
funding  at  the  present  authorized  levels. 
It  also  has  proposed  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram at  a  funding  level  of  $500  milhon 
during  fiscal  year  1982. 

Second,  the  restoration  is  an  inexpen- 
sive way  to  revitalize  our  distressed  cities 
and  urban  counties.  It  would  stimulate 
private  sector  investment  by  leveraging 
private  doUars  at  a  ratio  of  6  to  1.  More- 
over, it  would  generate  new  permanent 
jobs  and  local  tax  revenues. 

Third,  the  loss  in  funding  would  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  distressed  cities.  It 
is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  These 
cities  would  lose  $1.8  billion  of  private 
investment  and  45,400  new  permanent 
jobs.  The  cities  would  also  lose  $5.1  mil- 
lion of  increased  annual  local  taxes  since 
UDAG  creates  $.17  of  annual  tax  reve- 
nue for  each  dollar  provided.  In  addi- 
tion, cities  would  lose  the  "spin-off"  in- 
vestment, jobs  and  taxes  normally  asso- 
ciated with  UDAG  projects. 

Since  the  first  grants  were  awarded  in 
1978,  1,042  projects  have  received  pre- 
liminary approval  of  actiwi  grants  to- 
taling nearly  $2  billion.  These  projects 
have  leveraged  over  $12  biUion  in  pri- 
vate investments  for  each  UDAG  dollar. 
The  projects  are  creating  or  retaining 
over  470,000  jobs,  over  half  of  which  are 
permanent.  They  also  will  generate  over 
$324  million  of  new  local  tax  revenues 
for  distressed  cities  and  urban  counties. 
Since  1978,  51  Ohio  UDAG  projects  have 
been  approved  totaling  $105  million.  This 
amount  has  leveraged  $593  million  In 
private  investment  — nearly  a  6-to-l  ra- 
tio of  private  to  public  dollars — and  has 
created  or  retained  over  15.000  jobs. 

Finally,  the  loss  of  UDAG  dollars 
leaves  distressed  cities  and  urban  coun- 
ties without  an  alternative  to  spur  eco- 
nomic development  during  the  remain- 
der of  fiscal  year  1981. 

Without  UDAG,  there  is  a  "gap"  which 
operates  as  a  disincentive  to  economic 
development  through  private  investment 
in  our  distressed  cities.  This  gap  results 
from  the  higher  costs  faced  in  built-up 
areas  and  the  high  cost  and  lesser  avail- 
ability of  private  loan  funds  because  of 
the  higher  risk  factor  perceived  by  lend- 
ers in  distressed  areas. 

Moreover,  the  community  development 
block  grant  <CDBG>  program  lacks  the 
fiexibility  to  fill  the  gap  which  would  be 
left  by  the  loss  of  UDAG  funding.  CDBG, 
which  is  primarily  designed  for  neigh- 
borhood revitalizaticm  rather  than  eco- 
nomic development,  is  not  responsive  to 
the  timing  requirements  of  business. 
Cities  must  specify  how  their  CDBG 
funds  will  be  used  three  years  in  ad- 
vance. Once  earmarked.  CDBG  funds 
can  not  be  moved  frwn  one  activity  to 
another  without  a  formal  amendment 


and  HUD  approval.  As  a  result  of  these 
poUtical  and  other  considerations,  larger 
cities  have  used  less  than  3  percent  of 
theu-  CDBG  funding  for  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  past,  while  smaller 
cities  have  been  virtually  unable  to  un- 
dertake any  economic  development  with 
CDBG  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  jo  n  me  and  the  other  co- 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  to  restore 
$300  miUion  to  the  UDAG  program. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank  Sena- 
tor Chafee  and  those  who  are  sponsor- 
ing his  amendment,  who  have  for  all 
these  days  been  supportive  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
those  cosponsors  of  your  amendment 
who  have  been  supportive.  But.  obvious- 
ly. I  cannot  support  your  amendment, 
and  I  hope  it  does  not  prevail. 

I  repeat  we  are  not  a  line-item  com- 
mittee. If  we  start  talking  about  pro- 
grams, we  are  accused  of  being  that. 
When  we  do  not  talk  about  it.  we  are 
accused  of  not  talking  about  substance. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
principal  committee  that  received  new 
funding  from  the  Chafee  amendment, 
that  is  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  re- 
ceived the  biggest  add-on  in  the  Budget 
Committee  of  any  committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate. $1  bilUon.  That  is  already  there  for 
them  to  spend.  This  merely  adds  another 
S600  million  or  $700  million  to  that  com- 
mittee, and  it  really  is  not  necessary  at 
this  point  to  carry  out  the  program. 

Last.  UDAG.  I  repeat,  you  do  not 
have  to  add  anything  to  UDAG.  UDAG 
can  be  funded  at  any  level  you  want.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  get  the  Banking 
Committee  to  agree,  because  in  that  par- 
ticular instruction  we  put  money  into 
the  Export-Import  Bank  by  a  vote. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  the  commit- 
tee is  going  to  do  that.  They  might  very 
well  take  that  out  and  put  it  into  UDAG. 

So  I  think  most  of  the  arguments  have 
been  answered,  and  I  hope  we  will  vote 
and  dispose  of  this. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  has  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suflBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  CHAFEE  Let  me  just  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  reminded  of  what 
our  very  distinexiished  chairman  of  our 
Finance  Committee  said.  As  I  look  at 
this  wonderful  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
he  reminds  me  of  that  old  song  "Your 
lips  say  no.  no.  no  but  your  eyes  say  yes. 
yes.  yes." 

I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  even  know 
I  was  looking  at  you.  Senator.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  can  have  seen  mv  eyes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agree'ng  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
unprinted  amendment  No.  34.  The  yeas 
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and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  Will  Senators  please 
clear  the  well? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  instructed  ths  well  to  be  cleared. 
It  has  not  been  cleared. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  te  in  order  and  the  well  will  be 
cleared. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and 
concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Williams  I  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40. 
nays  59.  as  follows : 

IRoIlcall  Vote  No.  56  Leg.) 
YEAS — 40 


Andrews 

Biden 

Bradley 

Bumiiers 

Burdlclc 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Canooo 

CtMKee 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Danforth 

Dixon 

Uodd 

Duron  berger 


Fagletoo 

Ford 

Glenn 

Hart 

Heinz 

Huddl«ston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matbias 

tfatsunaga 

Melcher 

NAYS — 59 


Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

PeU 

Percy 

Randolph 

megle 

Sarbanes 

Specter 

Stafford 

TaongM 

Weicker 


Abdnor  Gorton  Nlcklea 

Armstrong  Graasley  Nunn 

Baker  Hatch  Packwood 

Baucus  Hatneld  Pressler 

Beruaen  Hawktna  Proxmlre 

Boren  Hayakawa  Pryor 

Boschwltz  Heflln  Quayle 

Byrd.  Helms  Roth 

Harry  F..  Jr.     Rolling  Rudmao 

Chilea  Humphrey  Saaser 

Cochran  Jepsen  SchmJtt 

D'Amato  Johnston  Slmpaon 

DeConcinl  Kasaebaum  Stennis 

Denfton  Kastem  Steveia 

Dole  Laxarit  Symms 

Domenlcl  Umg  Thurmond 

E»»*  Lug»r  Tower 

E^^tai  Mattlngly  Wallop 

Gam  McCIure  Warner 

Goldwater  Murkowski  Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTING — 1 

WUllaxna 

So  Mr.  Chafee's  amendment  (UP  No. 
34  >   was  rejected. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Quayle*  .  Senators  wishing  to  have  cwi- 
versations  will  please  retire  from  the 
Chamber. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

ORDER    OP    PROCESORE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  my  hope  we  could  take  up  and  dispose 
of  one  more  amendment  tonight  and 
then  perhaps  lay  down  another  amend- 
ment to  be  the  pending  business  when  we 
retiom  in  the  morning.  I  would  hope  that 
we  can  do  that  by  6  or  6:30.  It  is  my 
intention  later  to  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent for  the  Senate  to  recess  over  after 
that  until  9:30  in  the  morning. 

There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  why  we 
should  not  stay  late  tonight.  First  is  the 
premiere  reason  that  I  think  we  are  mak- 
ing good  progress. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  in- 
quired whether  that  was  a  Republican 
ceremony.  I  assured  him  it  was  a  bipar- 
tisan ceremony. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
intend  to  ask  the  Senate  to  remain  late 
tonight.  I  do  expect  one  more  rollcall 
vote  this  evening.  Following  that,  and 
the  laying  down  of  another  amendment, 
which  I  anticipate  may  be  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker),  we  will  go 
over  until  tomorrow. 
Mr.  PELL.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PELL.  Will  the  votes  be  bunched 
up  tomorrow  so  that  the  first  vote  will 
not  occur  l)efore  1  o'clock  or  2  o'clock 
tomorrow  afternoon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  suspend? 

Will  Senators  please  retire  to  the 
cloakrooms  to  conduct  conversations? 

The  Senate  will  please  come  to  order 
so  that  we  can  hear  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
The  majority  leader. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  as  much  as  it  grieves  me 
to  say  so.  I  must  tell  my  friend  irom 
Rhode  Island  that,  while  we  stacked  votes 
today  and  yesterday  and  we  did  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  I  believe,  if  my 
memory  serves.  I  really  do  not  believe 
we  can  tomorrow.  I  appreciate  his  in- 
quiry, but  votes  will  occur  throughout 
the  day.  I  know  some  Members  are  com- 
mitted to  the  most  solemn  sort  of  obliga- 
tions tomorrow,  but  it  is  with  great  re- 
gret that  I  say  I  do  not  believe  granting 
of  such  a  request  will  be  possible. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.    METZENBAUM.    Mr.    President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Could  the  ma- 
jority leader  give  us  some  idea  of  how 
late  he  intends  to  work  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  my  hope  that  with 
the  schedule  I  have  just  announced — 
that  is.  one  more  vote  tonight,  one  more 
amendment  scheduled  today  and  one 
more  pending  for  tomorrow,  with  the 
session  starting  at  shortly  after  9:30,  we 
might  finish  this  resolution  sometime  in 
the  afternoon  tomorrow.  If  we  do  not,  it 
is  my  firm  intention  to  ask  the  Senate 
t3  remain  in  session  tomorrow  night  to 
try  to  finish. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  under  the  arrangements 
we  have  followed,  more  or  less,  so  far.  I 
b3lieve  it  is  the  opportunity  on  the  mi- 
nority side  to  offer  an  amendment  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    35 

(Purpose:  To  restore  funds  for  the  Economic 
Development    Administration) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest immediate  consideration  of  my 
amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 


The 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell). 
for  himself.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Buroick. 
Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Motnihan,  Mr.  Weickdi, 
Mr.  Riecle.  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  proposes  an 
unprinted  amendment  numbered  35. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

Th»  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  "$14,667,000.- 
000"  In  line  14.  strike  out  through  "$47,694,- 
000.000"  In  line  20  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following.  "$14,496,000,000.  and  outlays 
by  $2,885,000,000.  In  Hscal  year  1981;  to  re- 
duce budget  authority  by  $52,801,000,000.  and 
outlays  by  $36,895,000,000.  In  fiscal  year  1982; 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $58,973.- 
000.000.   and  outlays   by   $47,594.000,000 '. 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  "$13,300,000,- 
000"  In  line  24  strike  out  through  "$1,800,- 
000,000"  on  page  3  In  line  1  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "$13,129,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,500,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  by  $3,150,000,000  In  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  and  $1,743,000,000  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983". 

On  page  7.  beginning  with  "$2,350,000,000  " 
In  line  3,  strike  out  through  "$1,872,000,000" 
in  line  7  and  Insert  to  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing, "$2,179,000,000.  In  budget  authority 
and  $58,000,000.  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1981:  $4,711,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$743,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
and  $2,780,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
51,772.000.000". 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbacm )  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  be  a  cosponsor,  also. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  believe  the  Senator 
already  is,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

(Mr.  RUDMAN  assumed  the  chair.) 

ECONOMIC       DEVELOPMENT      ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  instructs  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Publi:  Works  to  res- 
cind $171  million,  rather  than  $342  mil- 
lion, in  budget  authority  for  fiscal  1981 
for  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, and  to  add  $224  million  for 
1982,  and  $255  million  in  1983. 

This  is  not  a  full  restoration  of  fund- 
ing for  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. Full  funding,  based  on  the 
Carter  budget  assumptions,  would  re- 
quire budget  authority  of  $664  million 
in  1981  and  $720  million  in  1982. 

I  am  proposing  to  retain  a  much-re- 
duced program.  My  amendment  repre- 
sents a  cut  in  operations  of  25  percent 
for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  and 
a  cut  of  about  50  percent  for  the  next  2 
years. 

Mr.  President,  our  economic  problems 
demand  that  we  restrain  Federal  spend- 
ing and  make  serious  cuts  in  programs. 
This  amendment  does  just  that.  It  makes 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  but  it  does 
not  eliminate  the  program. 

I  am  committed  to  reducing  spending. 
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It  is  an  important  signal  the  Federal 
Government  can  and  must  send  about  its 
intention  to  combat  inflation.  No  indi- 
vidual program  or  project  is  by  itself 
important  enough  to  jeopardize  that  ef- 
fort. 

I  shall  support  reductions  in  spending 
even  greater  than  those  proposed  by  the 
President.  He  has  asked  for  spending 
cuts  of  $42.9  billion  in  fiscal  1982. 1  shall 
vote  for  cuts  of  about  $45  billion. 

I  cosponsored  and  supported  an 
amendment  to  reduce  all  Federal  pro- 
curement spending  by  2  percent  across 
the  board — a  modest  percentage  reduc- 
tion in  a  huge  Federal  expense — which, 
if  adopted,  would  yield  an  additional 
saving  of  $2  billion.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
every  Government  department  which  en- 
gages in  pro  urement  can  reach  that 
coal  and  surpass  it,  if  the  will  to  do  so 
ii  there. 

When  the  first  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution reaches  the  floor  I  shall  propose 
further  cuts:  $13  billion  can  be  saved 
by  eliminating  the  so-called  commodity 
straddle — an  unproductive  tax-avoid- 
ance scheme  that  benefits  a  few  wealthy 
persons,  creates  no  jobs,  provides  no 
money  for  investment,  modernizes  no  in- 
dustrial plant  and  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose. 

I  shall  propose  further  cuts,  consistent 
with  my  conviction  that  we  must  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  sp>ending,  marginally 
useful  spending,  spending  the  private 
sector  should  make,  and  spending  that  is 
'ess  than  a  priority. 

The  President  has  said  that  because  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  program  cuts  he  is 
requesting,  they  must  be  equitable  and 
rational  to  merit  public  support.  He  has 
said  they  must  not  take  from  those  who 
cannot  afford  it;  they  must  be  borne 
equally  by  all  sectors  of  society:  and  they 
must  be  fair  to  every  region  of  the 
country. 

I  agree  with  those  criteria.  They  are 
realistic  standards  by  which  to  choose 
among  the  many  demands  on  Federal 
funds.  I  have  used  those  standards  to 
judge  the  program  cuts.  It  is  in  that 
spirit  that  I  have  reviewed  the  proposal 
to  terminate  the  Economic  Development 
Administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  EDA  was  created  to 
promote  the  long-range  economic  devel- 
opment of  areas  with  severe  and  persist- 
ent unemployment  and  with  low  per 
capita  income.  EDA  aids  in  the  develop- 
ment of  public  facilities  and  private  en- 
terprise to  create  new.  permanent  jobs 
and  to  preserve  existing  jobs  which 
might  otherwise  be  lost  by  the  shutdown 
of  an  industry  in  such  an  area. 

The  act  is  grounded  in  the  reality  that, 
no  matter  how  successful  national  eco- 
nomic policies  may  be  in  stimulating 
overall  economic  growth  and  reducing 
inflation  and  unemployment,  important 
structural  problems  will  remain.  Many  of 
our  Nations  urban  and  rural  communi- 
ties and  multi-State  regions  will  still  be 
experiencing  unemployment,  lagging 
economic  growth,  industrial  decline  and 
underutilized  production  facilities  and 
resources. 

Beneath  the  national  statistics  there 
are  always  economic  disparities.  Na- 
tional economic  growth  and  health  is 
never  distributed  evenly  across  the  re- 


gions, communities,  people,  and  busi- 
nesses of  the  country. 

In  1980,  when  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  7.2  percent.  State  unem- 
ployment rates  ranged  from  a  low  of  39 
percent  to  a  high  of  12.6  percent. 

Unemployment  among  black  youths  in 
cities  hovers  around  37  percent. 

From  1960  to  1978.  employment  growth 
rates  in  the  South  and  West  were  two  to 
three  times  those  of  the  older  industrial 
regions  of  the  country. 

Rural  poverty  and  underdevelopment 
are  problems  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  EDA  represents  an  ef- 
fort to  correct  those  disparities.  It  has 
created  some  1.4  million  jobs  in  its  life- 
time: Jobs  that  would  not  have  been 
created  if  there  had  been  no  incentive 
for  industries  to  relocate,  and  no  money 
to  save  businesses  that  need  time  to  re- 
gain their  competitive  ability.  And  it  has 
done  so  at  a  modest  cost. 

The  Government  Accounting  Office 
found  that  EDA  loan  value  per  job 
created  is  only  $6.700— without  taking 
into  account  loan  repayments,  which 
run  at  90  percent  for  EDA  programs.  The 
net  cost  of  EDA  jobs  is  actually  there- 
fore about  $1.000 — the  most  recent 
study  claims  a  per-job  cost  of  $662.  And 
the  per-joD  cost  offsets  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  welfare  benefits,  food 
stamp  costs  and  all  the  other  income- 
support  costs  that  Government  incurs 
when  people  are  unemployed.  The  cost  of 
that  income  support  is  substantially 
higher  than  $1,000  per  year. 

EDA  creates  permanent  jobs.  State  and 
local  governments  today  receive  some 
$6.4  billion  in  additional  tax  revenues 
each  year  as  a  result  of  the  continuing 
economic  revitalization  caused  by  EDA 
projects. 

The  proposal  to  terminate  EDA  is  im- 
fortunate  in  two  respects:  On  the  merits 
and  in  the  abrupt  maimer  suggested. 
The  fact  is  that  we  cannot  suddenly  end 
a  program  like  EDA  without  having  some 
unintended  and  unfortunate  effects. 

The  revenues  cities  and  States  have 
already  received  from  EDA-caused  eco- 
nomic revitalization  may  be  safe  for  the 
future.  But  there  are  many  communities 
aroimd  the  country  which  have  begun 
projects,  which  have  committed  their 
own  funds,  and  which  have  raised  pub- 
lic and  private  fimds  for  projects,  all  of 
which  will  now.  at  best,  be  thrust  into 
limbo,  at  worst,  terminated. 

If  we  abruptly  kill  EDA.  we  may  be 
forcing  localities  to  waste  money  they 
have  raised  for  a  specific  purpose. 

Maine  is  embarking  on  a  major  pro- 
gram of  constructing  fish  piers  to  help 
develop  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant industries.  The  city  of  Portland. 
Maine,  has  raised  some  $6.5  million  for 
a  major  improvement  in  the  commercial 
fishing  pier  system  in  our  State.  It  has 
already  received  the  first  $2  miUion  in- 
stallment of  funds  from  EDA.  But  under 
the  OMB  criteria.  Portland  will  receive 
no  further  money  or  loan  assistance  on 
what  is  a  $15  million  investment.  Port- 
land may  be  able  to  proceed  without  EDA 
funds,  although  that  is  far  from  certain. 
But  several  other  Maine  communities, 
like  Kennebunk,  Stonington,  and  Sears- 
port,  will  almost  certainly  not  be  able  to. 

Forty  other  projects  around  the  coun- 


try face  the  same  kind  of  quandary: 
Lexington  Market  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
stands  to  lose  $1.2  million:  South 
Charleston  in  South  Carolina  stands  to 
lose  $1.5  million  for  its  relocation  of  an 
auto  building  plant:  the  Southwest 
Farmers  Co-(H>  in  Alabama  will  not  re- 
ceive the  $700,000  it  was  counting  on 
for  a  methanol  plant,  the  town  of  Tar- 
boro  in  North  Carolina  will  not  be  able 
to  construct  a  needed  sewer. 

My  amendment  would  permit  ongo- 
ing projects,  those  already  approved  by 
EDA,  to  be  funded,  sd  that  the  commu- 
nities relying  on  these  programs  would 
not  find  their  own  investments  wasted 
and  their  time  gone  for  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will 
also  permit  completion  of  the  11  proj- 
ects in  which  Urban  Development  Action 
grants  are  contingent  on  EDA  financing 
of  the  public  portion  of  the  project. 

These  projects — ranging  from  a  rail 
relocation  in  Columbia.  S.C..  to  a  Gen- 
eral Motors  facility  site  in  Detroit — de- 
pend on  the  continuation  of  the  EDA. 

These  are  all  projects  that  have  been 
approved;  for  which  private  money  has 
been  committed,  and  for  which  locali- 
ties have  raised  their  own  contributions. 

The  business  development  loan  guar- 
antees that  EDA  has  authorized  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  would  let  businesses 
create  almost  16.000  new  jol)s  this  year. 
The  direct  loans  would  create  almost 
4.0C0  more. 

These  would  be  private  sector  jobs,  not 
short-lived  public  works  construction 
jobs.  They  would  save  and  improve  busi- 
nesses that  can  survive  if  they  get  the 
help  they  need.  And  they  would  save  and 
improve  the  cities  and  towns  where  they 
are  located,  reducing  dependence  on 
Federal  welfare  funds. 

Mr.  President,  EDA  is  direcUv  respon- 
sible for  creating  and  saving  thousands 
of  jobs  in  Maine.  In  a  State  with  chronic 
unemployment  problems  and  an  econ- 
omy aggravated  by  high  energy  costs, 
this  is  a  substantial  contribution.  Many 
Maine  communities  do  not  have  the  in- 
digenous resources  to  attract  substan- 
tial private  investment.  EDA  has  pro- 
vided that  seed  money. 

Maine's  fishing  industry  must  have 
modem  facilities  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  200-mile  fishing  zone.  That  is  why 
the  State  is  embarking  on  the  pier  con- 
struction project.  Maine  fishermen  are 
small  and  independent  operators.  The 
costs  of  P.nancing  modem  fish  piers 
without  Government  aid  are  beyond 
their  economic  ability — so  Government 
help  is  needed  to  construct  piers,  to 
speed  the  transport  of  a  perishable  prod- 
uct and  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the 
catch  that  can  te  profitably  marketed— 
to  raise  the  productivity  of  this 
industry. 

In  northern  Maine,  in  the  Saint  John 
Valley,  the  potato  farming  industry  has 
imdergone  a  20-year  economic  decUne. 
Maine  was  once  the  Nations  principal 
potato  producer;  it  is  now  fourth  in  the 
Nation.  Maine  once  sui>ported  4,000 
farmers:  today  900  remain.  The  recent 
development  of  a  new  kind  of  potato 
that  can  be  grown  in  the  State  and  is 
suitable  for  modem  processing  methods 
has  given  this  depressed  region  a  chance 
to  rebuild  its  economic  base.  To  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  chance,  improved  grad- 
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ing,  packing,  and  marketing  are  essen- 
tial. What  IS  needed  is  a  modest  Govern- 
mertf  iBitstment— S600.000— for  a  cen- 
tral packing  pisftit.  The  township  of  Fort 
Kent  and  the  local  farmers  will  raise  the 
rest  of  the  money.  Without  that  help. 
tJie  region  will  be  unable  to  climb  back 
to  economic  health.  That  does  not 
strengthen  the  national  economy. 

Economic  expansion  and  job  creation 
in  distressed  areas  will  undoubtedly  be 
somewhat  stimiUated  by  a  general  eco- 
nomic upturn.  But  the  20-year  decline 
of  the  Maine  potato  industry  was  not 
arrested,  even  though  our  national  econ- 
omy has  not  been  in  a  continuous  decline 
since  1961. 

Mr.  President,  Government  itself 
causes  serious  problans  for  businesses 
in  poorer  regions.  A  potato  processing 
plant  in  Caribou.  Maine,  was  under  court 
orders  to  close  because  of  pollution  vio- 
lations. Only  EDA  assistance  permitted 
installation  of  the  pollution-control  in- 
vestments needed  to  stay  in  business. 
That  plant  employs  neary  100  people  in 
a  remote  comer  of  the  State.  There  is 
absolutely  no  doubt  that  its  closure 
would  have  increased  the  unemployment 
and  income-support  costs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  admmistration  is 
committed  to  regulatory  reform,  a  goal  I 
also  support.  But  regiilatory  reforms 
would  not  have  removed  the  court  order 
which  almost  forced  the  Colby  Starch 
plant  to  go  under. 

The  15  percent  unemployment  rate  in 
Waldo  County,  Maine — once  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  poultry  producers — has 
not  eased,  even  when  the  national  econ- 
omy has  taken  a  turn  for  the  better.  The 
factors  that  have  eroded  its  economy 
will  continue  to  impose  a  harsh  cost  on 
the  area.  Waldo  County  is  a  victim  of  the 
massive  energy  price  inflation  of  recent 
years,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  this  in- 
Ration  is  easing. 

Regional  and  local  economic  disloca- 
tions and  hardships  do  not  vanish  in  a 
national  economic  upturn. 

The  fact  is  that  our  national  economy 
contains  regions  where  incomes  remain 
low,  where  unemployment  remains  stub- 
bornly high,  and  where  energy  price 
inflation  is  felt  more  harshly  than  else- 
where— and  where  help  is  needed  to 
stimulate  local  economic  growth. 

Mr.  President,  the  contention  that  cuts 
must  come  from  all  parts  of  the  budget 
and  go  to  all  regions  of  the  country  is 
a  fair  one — but  just  as  we  cannot  reduce 
needy  individuals  to  destitution,  we  ought 
not  aggravate  the  problems  of  economi- 
cally distressed  areas. 

I  asked  the  administration  how  it 
plans  to  deal  with  economic  development 
in  areas  of  chronically  high  unemploy- 
ment and  low  per  capita  income.  The 
written  response  I  received  said:  "The 
administration  intends  to  deal  with  eco- 
nomic development  at  the  subnational 
level  by  improving  the  national 
economy." 

So  the  administration's  plans  rest  on 
the  hope  that  by  improving  the  Nation's 
economic  performance,  every  region  of 
the  country  will  share  In  that  improve- 
ment. 

That  assimiption  has  no  historic  basis 
in  fact.  It  has  not  been  true  for  Maine 


over  the  last  20  years.  And,  for  over  a 
century,  it  has  not  been  our  national 
economic  policy. 

In  1850,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  success  of  the  Eastern  States  in 
building  their  rail  networks  promised  an 
increase  in  wealth  for  the  entire  eastern 
seaboard,  Congress  enacted  the  Railroad 
Land  Grant  Act — truly  landmark  legis- 
lation— to  encourage,  by  Federal  subsidy, 
the  expansion  of  the  rail  network  in  the 
South  and  West.  And  for  21  years  there- 
after, long  after  the  tiranscontinental 
Une  met  at  Ogden  in  1864.  Congress  con- 
tinued to  grant  rail  land  rights.  131  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  were  granted  for  that 
purpose — a  Federal  subsidy  for  Western 
and  Southern  economic  development 
whose  worth  cannot  be  calculated  at  to- 
day's prices. 

Beginning  in  the  1880's,  hydroelectric 
power  was  aggressively  developed  with 
Federal  aid.  The  first  major  alternating 
power  project  was  constructed  on  the 
Willamette  River,  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. The  first  three-phase  project  was 
constructed  at  Mill  Creek,  in  California. 
Ironically,  the  justification  for  concen- 
trating development  in  that  part  of  the 
Nation  was  a  familiar  one :  The  high  cost 
of  energy.  In  those  days,  it  was  the  cost 
of  transporting  coal,  but  the  problem 
of  energy  costs  and  their  effects  on  eco- 
nomic growth  was  recognized  then,  and 
the  Federal  Government  acted  to  offset 
it,  to  the  immense  benefit  of  the  West. 

By  1902,  30  years  of  homesteading  acts 
had  not  been  enough  to  encourage  the 
settlement  of  the  arid  parts  of  the  West. 
so  Congress  enacted  the  Reclamation 
Lands  Act  of  1902,  a  regional  economic 
program  which  has  changed  the  face  of 
the  country.  Under  the  Reclamation  Act, 
water  projects  were  built  in  17  Western 
States  to  irrigate  arid  land.  Some 
of  our  great  cities — Phoenix,  Denver,  Los 
Angeles — could  not  exist  without  that 
water.  The  Imperial  Valley  in  California, 
the  most  productive  farmland  in  the 
Nation,  could  not  produce  without  it. 
Thousands  of  acres  throughout  the  West 
today  would  be  barren  and  arid  without 
the  life-giving  aid  of  the  water  brought 
to  them  by  Federal  financing.  And,  as 
one  result,  Western  lands  with  less  than 
9  inches  of  rainfall  each  year  now 
produce  an  agricultural  product  worth 
$4.4  billion. 

In  the  1930's,  when  the  great  depres- 
sion was  at  its  worst.  Federal  funds  were 
poured  into  regional  efforts  to  help  pro- 
vide employment  and  economic  growth 
in  the  West  and  South.  The  massive  Bon- 
neville hydro  project  on  the  Columbia 
River  was  built  to  provide  employment 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Today,  a  potato 
processing  plant  in  Washington  State 
pays  one-fifth  the  rate  of  electricity  that 
a  similar  plant  pays  in  Maine,  because 
of  Bonneville  power  and  the  other  Fed- 
eral hydro  projects  in  Washington. 

The  greatest  of  the  regional  develop- 
ment programs,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  is  still  benefiting  its  seven- 
State  area.  Its  series  of  dams,  reforesta- 
tion projects,  power  plants  and  fertilizer 


plants  have  lifted  a  region  which  was  in 
the  depths  of  poverty  in  1933 — its  people 
then  earned  45  percent  of  the  national 
average  income — to  a  thriving  and  eco- 
nomically productive  region  today.  In  5 
years,  from  1933  to  1938.  the  Federal 
Government  spent  $190  million  on  the 
TV  A — a  sum  whose  present-day  counter- 
part would  run  into  many  billions.  And 
as  a  result  of  that  Federal  financing,  the 
people  of  Tennessee  today  pay  for  their 
electricity  half  what  the  people  of  Maine 
pay  for  theirs.  The  TVA  project  perma- 
nently increased  the  level  of  employment 
in  the  region.  It  created  the  economic 
base  that  has  enabled  the  entire  Ten- 
nessee Valley  area  to  grow  and  prosper. 
Mr.  President,  this  massive  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  South  and  the  West  over 
the  past  century  has  given  those  areas 
a  basis  from  which  today's  rapid  rate  of 
economic  development  flows.  It  was 
grounded  in  the  recognition  that  not  all 
regions  of  the  country  have  identical 
needs,  that  they  do  not  move  forward  in 
lockstep,  and  that  help  is  needed  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  different  parts  of  the 

country.  ..      , 

Today,  as  we  observe  the  prosperity  of 
the  Sunbelt,  we  should  recall  that  the 
present  economic  boom  owes  its  exis- 
tence to  many  decades  of  generous  Fed- 
eral aid. 

That  Federal  aid  was  paid  for  by  the 
tax  doUars  of  the  people  in  the  East  and 
North  It  was  not  paid  grudgingly.  It  was 
paid  in  recognition  of  the  reaUty  that  we 
are  one  nation  and  what  helps  one  region 
helps  all  Americans. 

Today,  we  have  a  modest  program 
which  extends  assistance  to  areas  of 
chronic  unemployment  and  low  per 
capital  income:  The  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  And  because  of  the 
forces  of  history  and  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  region  that 
needs  help  now  is  the  East  and  the 
North.  Today,  this  is  the  region  of  high 
unemployment  and  low  per  capita  in- 
come. ^  .. 

EDA  is  a  small  effort  to  redress  the 
balance,  to  recognize  that  our  Nation's 
older  regions  incur  higher  costs  to  main- 
tain the  investment  in  cities  and  indus- 
tries that  were  built  in  earlier  decades. 

I  can  think  of  no  action  more  destruc- 
tive and  less  in  keeping  with  the  Presi- 
dent's own  standards  of  fairness  than 
its  termination. 

It  effectively  says  that  those  who  have 
already  benefited  from  Federal  pro- 
grams, those  who  have  reaped  the  bene- 
fit of  Federal  assistance  on  a  massive 
scale,  those  whose  economies  are  advanc- 
ing, are  to  be  the  final  beneficiaries  of 
Federal  concern.  The  proposal  to  termi- 
nate EDA  simply  says  to  the  regions 
whose  tax  dollars  built  that  prosperity. 
"We've  gotten  ours.  Now  you  fend  for 
yourselves." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  narrow,  short- 
sighted attitude,  contrary  to  our  national 
exoerience  and,  in  the  long  run,  counter- 
productive. It  will  be  a  traelc  error  to  end 
one  of  the  very  few  programs  that  is  de- 
signed to  and  does,  in  fact,  redress  the 
balance  that  exists  in  economic  growth 
rates. 
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The  States  of  the  East  and  North  to- 
day receive  84  cents  back  for  eVery  Fed- 
eral tax  dollar  they  contribute.  The 
States  in  the  West  and  South  receive 
$1.09  for  each  of  their  tax  dollars,  so  the 
imbalance  in  Federal  aid  is  continuing 
to  grow  notwithstanding  the  different 
levels  of  economic  growth. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  a  per  capital 
income  that  is  20  percent  lower  than  the 
national  average.  When  the  cost  of  en- 
ergy is  included,  Maine  ranks  50th  in 
per  capita  income.  Manufacturing  jobs 
in  the  State  have  grown  by  3.6  percent  in 
the  last  decade,  compared  with  an  aver- 
age growth  rate  of  26  percent  in  the  West 
and  18  percent  in  the  South. 

New  England  has  lost  35  percent  of 
its  defense  jobs  in  the  past  decade.  The 
older  regions  of  the  Nation  receive  iust 
38  percent  of  Federal  procurement  dol- 
lars, compared  with  62  percent  for  the 
South  and  the  West. 

In  our  national  economy,  such  re- 
gional differences  abound.  Areas  of  eco- 
nomic blight  remain  and  communities 
experience  decline,  even  when  the  na- 
tional economy  is  healthy. 

The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration has  been  a  successful  proeram 
The  only  valid  criticism  of  it  is  that  it 
has  not  been  targeted  narrowly  enough. 
It  has  been  criticized  because  past  Con- 
gresses made  it  so  diffuse  that  it  theo- 
retically covers  80  percent  of  the  coun- 
try. That  is  a  valid  criticism.  I  th'nk  the 
program  should  be  better  targeted;  It 
should  be  limHed  to  areas  that  are  truly 
suffering  chronic  high  unemployment 
and  low  per  capita  income. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  will 
help  achieve  that  result. 

Mr.  President,  although  EDA  is  theo- 
retically entitled  to  fund  projects  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  country,  the 
agency  has  been  responsible  and  re- 
strained: More  than  2.400  counties  are 
eligible  for  EDA  funds.  In  the  last  year. 
EDA  funded  programs  in  800  of  them 
At  the  minimum.  75  percent  of  its  fund- 
ing goes  to  economically  distressed  areas 
as  measured  by  a  .substantial  employ- 
ment loss,  a  population  loss,  a  per  capita 
income  that  is  75  percent  under  the  na- 
tional average,  or  long-term  unemploy- 
ment, as  measured  by  16  or  more 
quarters  of  unemployment  above  the  na- 
tional average. 

A  1970  amendment  forbids  the  agency 
to  remove  the  eligibility  designation  of 
any  county  once  it  is  declared  eligible 
for  aid.  That  congressional  decision  was 
made  10  years  ago.  I  believe  it  ought  to 
be  reversed  this  year. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  discard  the 
best  of  a  program  because  it  contains 
some  shortcomings.  Th3t  makes  neither 
fiscal  5cnse  nor  long-term  economic 
sense.  It  is  not  fiscally  responsible  to  ter- 
minate a  program  that  creates  jobs,  saves 
welfare  cp,sts.  generates  State  and  local 
tax  returns,  and  raises  the  level  of  na- 
tional economic  output. 

We  should  not  destroy  a  useful  pro- 
gram, one  which  has  shown  an  ability  to 
reach  and  really  help  many  depressed 
communities  at  minimal  cost,  simply  be- 
cause it  needs  improvement.  Let  us. 
rather,  make  the  improvement:  narrow 
the  foctis;  halve  the  overall  spending. 


and  let  it  continue  to  perform  Its  pur- 
pose: To  create  needed  jobs  for  working 
people. 

ITiat  would  be  the  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment. I  believe  it  deserves  the  su[^x)rt  of 
the  most  fiscally  conservative  among  us. 
This  is  not  a  program  whose  costs  are  a 
drain  on  the  economy.  It  is  not  a  pro- 
gram that  simply  transfers  income  from 
one  sector  of  the  population  to  another, 
with  no  gain.  It  is  a  program  that  raises 
the  level  of  economic  activity  and  spurs 
private  economic  growth. 

We  all  agree  that  the  national  econ- 
omy will  not  grow  and  prosper  without 
an  infusion  of  funds  for  investment. 
How  then  can  we  believe  that  chroni- 
cally depressed  areas  can  prosper  with- 
out assistance? 

If  the  booming  economies  of  the  South 
and  West  need  the  stimulation  of  addi- 
tional tax  breaks  and  investment  dollars, 
then  surely  the  economically  depressed 
regions  need  help.  too. 

Mr.  President,  the  changes  in  our  Na- 
tion's economic  structure  reflect  the 
passage  of  decades.  They  are  not  all  due 
to  the  National  Government.  But  just  as 
the  National  Government  has  histori- 
cally recognized  and  responded  to  its  re- 
sponsibility to  aid  the  South  and  the 
West,  so,  today,  we  should  recognize  our 
responsibility  to  the  distressed  regions  in 
the  older  parts  of  the  country.  That,  too, 
is  a  legitimate  responsibility  of  a  na- 
tional government.  If  we  fail  to  recog- 
nize that  responsibility,  if  we  fail  to  re- 
spond, we  will  surely  become  again  a 
nation  divided. 

And.  Mr.  President,  it  is  as  true  today 
as  it  was  in  1860.  that  a  nation  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  the  yeas  and 
nays  cm  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflScient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Thank  you.  lAi. 
President. 

I  yield  to  Senator  Cohen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  Senator  Mitchzll  in  offering  this 
amendment  which  will  keep  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  in 
operation,  albeit  at  a  substantially  re- 
duced level  of  funding. 

I  should  point  out  that  I  would  take 
one  issue  of  exception  to  what  my  junior 
colleague  has  said. 

As  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
the  Willamette  River  does  not  run 
through  Washington  but  rather  through 
Oregon.  Perhaps  if  we  make  that  cor- 
rection for  the  record,  the  juniOT  Sena- 
tor from  Wastiington  will  lend  his  con- 
siderable support  for  this  particular 
amendment. 

But  in  view  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  recent  vote  on  the  last  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  am  afraid  that  the  hand«Titing 
is  on  the  wall  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  forgery.  It  appears  that  this  Cham- 
ber is  going  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  and  a  blind 
eye  to  the  inequities  that  are  going  to  be 


inflicted  upon  the  areas  of  the  country 
that  are  economically  malnourished. 

I  still  wish  to  take  only  a  moment, 
nonetheless,  to  at  least  make  the  case  for 
the  record  if  for  nothing  else. 

Over  the  years.  EDA  has  been  a  genu- 
inely positive  force  in  promoting  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  State  of 
Maine. 

I  think,  as  Senator  Mitchell  has  cor- 
rectly pointed  out.  this  program  was 
never  designed  to  apply  to  regions  across 
the  board.  It  was  to  be  targeted  to  those 
areas  which  were  most  in  need  of  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

We  only  have  to  take  a  look  at  the  fact 
that  in  New  England  we  pay  among  the 
highest  fuel  costs  in  the  country,  we  have 
the  highest  unemployment,  we  have  one 
of  the  coldest  and  longest  winters,  and 
we  have  a  large  number  of  families  on 
food  stamps  and  in  need  of  fuel 
assistance. 

I  saw  an  item  in  today's  newspaper 
that  15.000  more  families  are  now  going 
to  apply  for  fuel  assistance  in  the  State 
of  Maine. 

We  have  an  older  industry  that  is  now 
on  the  verge  of  collapse,  the  poultry  in- 
dustry in  Maine,  principally  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  energy,  the  high  freight 
rates  that  have  to  be  paid,  the  feed  costs 
that  must  be  paid,  and  the  attractions  to 
the  Sunbelt  now  are  so  overwhelming 
that  this  industry  threatens  to  go  under, 
thereby  laying  off  thousands  of  more 
workers  in  my  own  State. 

Often,  the  agency's  willingness  to  as- 
sist a  troubled  industry  or  business  in 
Maine  has  spelled  the  difference  between 
productive  employment  for  Maine  work- 
ers and  the  economic  disruption  which 
results  when  a  marginal  enterprise  fails, 
or  when  a  gftod  business  opportunity  is 
missed  for  l:.ck  of  financial  or  technical 
assistance. 

Since  1966.  unoer  the  direction  of  a 
fine  State  and  regional  staff.  EDA  has 
provided  economic  assistance  to  429  proj- 
ects in  Maine.  "Hi rough  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  EDA.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment, and  the  private  sector,  thousands 
of  good  jobs  have  been  created  through- 
out Maine  that  might  not  otherwise  exist 
today.  I  will  cite  a  few  examples  of  where 
a  helping  hand  from  EDA  has  truly  made 
a  difference  in  Maine.  That  is  whv  EDA 
is  so  important  to  the  State  of  Maine, 
and  let  me  just  recite  a  couple  of  ex- 
amples of  success: 

The  citv  of  Biddeford.  a  traditional 
Maine  miU  town  with  distressed  indus- 
tries, was  assisted  by  EDA  in  the  1960's 
and  1970's  in  developing  an  industrial 
park  to  rebuild  its  industrial  base.  With 
less  than  $2  millicm  in  Federal  invest- 
ment, seven  industries  have  located  on 
the  park  with  over  1.200  jobs  created  or 
saved. 

The  city  of  Presque  Isle  was  faced  with 
a  military  base  closure  in  an  area  with 
a  one-crop  agriculture  economy.  With 
EIDA  assistance,  the  city  purchased  the 
property  and  developed  industrial  land. 
Today,  over  20  businesses  and  industrlei 
are  located  on  the  park  with  over  IJM 
jobs. 

A  bankrupt  potato  processing  facility 
at  Easton  was  purchased  by  a  private 
firm  with  EDA  assistance.  Today,  the 
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plant  has  been  expanded,  nearly  700 
workers  are  employeid,  and  farmers  have 
been  provided  a  market  for  their  crops. 

At  present,  in  the  EDA  pipeline  are 
projects  that  can  assist  basic  Maine  in- 
dustries in  redevelopment  efiforts.  I  list 
the  Pwtland  Fish  Pier  Complex  and  the 
Fort  Kent  potato  packing  facility  as 
examples.  In  both  cases,  local  communi- 
ties, tdong  with  private  investors,  have 
made  commitments  and  will  suffer  from 
the  rescission  and  the  ultimate  phase- 
down  of  the  agency. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  of  the  criticisms 
that  this  administration  and  others  have 
leveled  against  EDA.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  of  us  who  take  the  floor  today  in 
support  of  this  amendment  will  argue 
that  EDA  is  not  without  its  problems. 
But  in  many  instances,  the  problems 
which  plague  EDA  today  are  not  of  the 
agency's  making.  It  is  Congress,  in  my 
view,  which  bears  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility for  the  present  state  of  affairs  at 
EDA. 

Too  often.  EDA  oCBcials  have  disap- 
proved an  application  for  financial  or 
technical  assistance,  only  to  be  overrid- 
den by  a  powerful  Member  of  Congress  or 
a  well-placed  oflBcial  at  the  White  House. 
Too  often,  the  Congress  has  assigned 
new  responsibilities  to  EDA  without  pro- 
viding the  time  and  resources  necessary 
to  respond  to  the  congressional  mandate. 
The  $6  billion  local  public  works  pro- 
gram is  perhaps  the  best  example  of 
this  phenomenon.  And  too  often.  Con- 
gress has  broadened  the  constituency  of 
EDA,  leading  to  the  ludicrous  situation 
where  85  percent  of  the  United  States 
is  now  classified  as  "economically  de- 
pressed"  for  purposes  of  qualifying  for 
EDA  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  EDA  does  not  pass  the 
laws  of  this  Nation.  It  does  not  define  its 
own  mandate.  It  has  not  set  out  to  create 
the  vast  constituency  that  now  competes 
for  the  limited  technical  and  financial 
assistance  provided  by  the  Agency.  If  we 
support  the  elimination  of  EDA  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  we  are  not 
striking  back  at  an  insensitive  and 
wasteful  Federal  agency.  Rather,  we  will 
eliminate  a  needed  and  fully  justifiable 
Federal  agency  which  has  become  over- 
burdened and  misdirected  by  forces  be- 
yond its  control.  We  will  be  reacting  to 
the  symptoms  of  the  problem,  and  turn- 
ing our  back  on  the  root  causes  which,  in 
my  view,  can  be  readily  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jectives of  President  Reagan's  program 
for  economic  recovery  is  to  significantly 
reduce  the  credit  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  part,  this  policy  shift  re- 
flects the  administration's  view  that  the 
private  sector  should  as-'ume  more  of  the 
risk  associated  with  new  investment.  I 
support  this  view.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  the  lender  of  last  resort, 
not  the  Nation's  orincipal  banker. 

But  this  view  does  not  deny  that  there 
are  instances  when  a  Federal  agency 
such  as  EDA  can  and  should  play  an 
active  role  in  promoting  economic  de- 
velopment or  readjustment.  Many  of 
Maine's  traditional  industries— fishing 
shoes,  potatoes,  and  poultry— have  been 
severely  injured  by  high  interest  rates 
soaring  energy  costs,  and  Federal  trans- 


portation and  trade  policies.  Does  not 
the  Federal  Government  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  play  at  least  a  limited  role  in 
assisting  these  industries  in  their  efforts 
to  adjust  to  Federal  policies?  How  is  the 
Nation,  and  my  State,  better  served  by 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  those  industries 
which  deserve  assistance  and  will  almost 
certainly  continue  to  decline  without  it? 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment does  not  argue  for  the  status  quo 
at  En3A.  It  clearly  acknowledges  that  the 
agency  has  probems  and  that  a  restruc- 
turing of  EDA's  mandate  is  necessary. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
partial  restoration  of  funds  for  EDA. 
The  case  for  abruptly  terminating  the 
agency  is  just  simply  not  there.  Let  us 
keep  EDA  in  operation  until  we  can  work 
together  to  adopt  the  needed  reforms 
that  will  permit  it  to  once  again  serve 
those  purposes  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally created. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  try  at  least  to 
summarize  the  major  point  made  by  my 
colleague  from  Maine. 

There  is  something  that  is  funda- 
mental to  our  system  in  this  country, 
and  that  is  that  if  we  take  persons  who 
are  similarly  situated  and  we  treat  them 
differently,  that  is  a  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law. 

It  is  also  true  in  our  system  if  we 
take  people  who  are  not  similarly 
situated  and  we  treat  them  eauallv.  that 
is  also  a  fundamental  denial  of  equal 
protection  under  our  system. 

What  we  are  doing  in  this  particular 
budget  approach  is  that  we  are  taking 
regions  that  are  not  similarly  situated 
and  under  the  guise  of  treating  everyone 
equally  we  are  then  inflicting  an  unequal 
treatment  upon  them  since  we  have  dif- 
ferent needs,  different  economic  condi- 
tions, and  different  climate  conditions. 
We  cannot  simply  say  that  everyone  is 
going  to  be  treated  equally  when  in  fact 
they  do  not  need  to  pay  high  energy  bills 
in  the  West,  they  do  not  need  to  pay  high 
fuel  bills  in  southenLCalifomia.  by  way 
of  example,  or  even  pav  for  air-condi- 
tioning in  the  summertime  because  it  is 
not  necessary.  But  people  have  to  have 
oil  to  heat  their  homes  in  the  State  of 
Maine  and  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
energy,  industries  are  reluctant  to  locate 
there,  which  in  turn  produces  a  lower  in- 
centive, or  a  disincentive,  to  create  jobs 
in  our  State. 

We  need  an  agency,  such  as  EDA.  with 
the  modifications  that  have  been  sug- 
gested and  recommended,  to  correct  the 
fundamental  inequities  that  now  are  suf- 
fered by  our  region. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Maine  and  hope  that  we  can  reverse 
the  precedent  set  by  the  last  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner  i  .  Who  yields  time? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  inquires  who  is  yield- 
ing time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  of  the  propo- 
nents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  have  3  min- 
utes remaining. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  time  be 
yielded  and  additional  time  on  the  res- 
olution itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  the  able  Senator  from  Maine. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  and  he  is  joined  by  his 
able  colleague,  Mr.  Cohen,  also  of  the 
same  State.  I  wish  very  frankly  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  could  be  spon- 
soring this  legislation.  This  is  the  type 
of  legislation  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration really  believes  in. 

If  we  will  dissect  it  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  it  is  absolutely  a  proposal  that 
could  well  come  from  our  national  leader 
and  those  of  his  party. 

This  legislation  has  lived  and  devel- 
oped, progressed  and  given  substance  to 
the  very  best  that  is  in  the  strengthening 
of  the  American  economy  through  Re- 
publican as  well  35  Democratic  adminis- 
trations with  Republicans  in  the  White 
House  as  well  as  Democrats  who  have 
had  those  positions. 

The  legislation  originally  was  en- 
acted in  1965.  It  came  from  what  was 
then  the  Public  Works  Committee  and  is 
now  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee.  It  was  a  part  of  a 
two-pronged  program,  joined  with  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
where  we  were  to  leave  Washington, 
DC.  and  to  go  out,  I  say  to  the  knowl- 
edgeable Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Long,  who  is  in  the  Chamber  just 
now,  to  leave  Washington,  DC,  and  let 
these  projects  and  programs  come  into 
being  from  the  communities  and  the 
States  of  this  Republic. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  did  in  1965 — 
not  a  program  that  was  spawned  here 
in  Washington,  DC,  but  a  program  that 
had  those  projects  where  we  had  what 
would  be  used  as  the  catalyst.  It  is  the 
core,  by  which  private  support — banks 
included — workers  would  raise  money 
throughout  this  Nation,  and  we  would 
strengthen  the  economy  of  literally 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  communities 
in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

So  we  attempt  to  continue  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  these  programs  that 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act. 

The  amendment  will  restore  $224.5 
million  in  budget  authority  for  that 
fiscal  year  of  1982.  This  level  of  funding 
will  provide  for  a  minimum  program  for 
the  agency  to  continue  the  mandate 
given  by  Congress  to  support  economic 
development  in  areas  of  this  country 
where  the  economy  for  one  reason  or 
another  was  distressed,  and  where  there 
were  high  levels  of  unemployment.  This 
is  the  backdrop  from  which  we  began 
the  programs  in  1965. 

I  have  serious  concerns,  very  serious 
concerns,  that  the  elimination  of  EDA 
will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  economic 
growth  and  development  in  this  coun- 
try, part  cularly,  I  say,  in  the  rural  sec- 
tions of  America. 

This  program  was  developed,  I  re- 
emphasize,  to  assist  communities  which 
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could  not  sustain  the  economic  growth 
on  their  own.  No  matter  how  successful 
our  national  economic  policy  might  be 
in  stimulating  overall  economic  growth 
and  reducing  inflation,  important  struc- 
tural problems  are  with  us  now  just  as 
they  were  15  years  ago. 

Many  of  the  communities  of  this  coun- 
try and  multistate  regions  are  experi- 
encing those  structural  unemployment, 
lagging  business  growth,  industrial  de- 
cline and  related  business  sector  distress. 

Beneath  our  national  economic  sta- 
tistics there  are  always  the  peaks  and 
the  valleys  in  our  economy.  National  eco- 
nomic growth  is  never  distributed 
evenly.  We  have  today,  in  1980 — let  us 
look  back  just  a  few  months — national 
unemployment  at  7.1  percent,  but  the 
individual  State  unemployment  figures 
range  from  3.9  percent  to  12.6  percent. 

During  the  last  two  decades  growth 
rates  in  the  so-called  Sunbelt  have  been 
2  to  3  times  that  of  the  older  industrial 
northern  regions.  The  Senator  has 
spoken  of  Maine,  and  his  colleague  of 
that  State  has  spoken  also.  They  know 
this  situation. 

Now,  these  are  only  just  an  indica- 
tion of  the  problems  that  exist.  This 
country  cannot  sustain,  as  I  understand 
it,  economic  activity  and  attract  new 
business  to  smaller  communities  with- 
out the  ability  to  fund  public  works, 
which  provide  the  infrastructure  on 
which  a  sound  economy  can  be  based. 

There  is  a  general  belief.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Government  should  ex- 
ercise fiscal  restraint  during  a  period  of 
economic  adjustment.  I  share  that  be- 
lief and  will  consider  reasonable  reduc- 
tions in  spending  levels,  and  I  have 
done  so.  This  was  done  in  the  commit- 
tee on  which  I  sat.  where  we  reduced  last 
year  our  proposals,  even  going  below  the 
Budget  Committee  as  we  came  to  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  these  reductions 
should  be  arbitrary  nor  should  they  be 
so  extensive  as  to  impair  the  orderly 
operation  of  the  Federal  programs,  such 
as  EDA  and  ARC.  and  others  which 
were  developed  by  Congress  to  meet  spe- 
cific public  community  and  regional 
needs. 

Most  Government  programs  will  ab- 
sorb spending  reductions  in  varying  de- 
grees. There  are  a  few  instances,  how- 
ever, in  which  agencies  are  being  asked 
to  assume  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
the  budget  cutback.  They  are  targeted 
for  total  extinction. 

Within  this  latter  category  is  the  pro- 
gram that  we  consider  this  evening. 
EDA.  which  has  made  valuable  contri- 
butions in  its  15  years  of  existence  to  the 
economic  revitalization  of  America. 

I  strongly  disagree,  I  earnestly  dis- 
agree. I  loudly  disagree,  with  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Budget  Committee  to  pro- 
vide virtually  no  funds  for  EDA  in  fis- 
cal year  1982. 

EDAs  primary  focus  is  on  helping  dis- 
tressed local  economies  to  deal  with  their 
problems.  EDA  helps  the  localities  learn 
to  work  out  their  ovm  development  stra- 
tegies and  to  carry  out  locally — loally 
now — developed  projects  through  effec- 
tive targeting  toward  the  most  needy 
areas  of  the  country,  unemployed  re- 


sources, labor,  plant  and  equipment, 
existing  infrastructures,  which  are  put 
to  work  and  still  more  unemployment  is 
prevented  from  occurring. 

I  am  going  to  give  some  examples  of 
what  this  program  has  done,  before  I 
am  through.  Since  1965  slightly  less  than 
$5  billion  has  been  expended  by  EDA  for 
projects  to  assist  communities  and  busi- 
ness providing  jobs  and  a  stable  econ- 
omy. 

EDA  programs  have  assisted  small 
firms  by  the  score,  and  needy  local  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  the  viability  of  the 
economy  of  commimities  all  over  this 
country.  States  and  communities  have 
become  increasingly  active  in  address- 
ing their  own  economic  problems  to  en- 
couraging business  investment  and  es- 
tablish cooperative  efforts  with  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Economic  development,  as 
distinct  from  social  welfare  assistance, 
has  become  an  important  component  of 
State  and  local  business  and  industry 
policy. 

EDA  has  taken  the  lead  in  providing 
plarming.  technical  assistance  to  build 
the  capacity  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  regional  organizations  to  plan 
and  to  implement  economic  development 
programs  and  coordinate  the  investment 
of  Federal.  State,  local,  and  private  cap- 
ital in  distressed  areas. 

EDAs  programs  can  address  and  have 
addressed  a  variety  of  types  of  regional 
and  local  distress,  including  rural  under- 
development, outmigration.  economic 
decline,  sudden  economic  crises  caused 
by  major  plant  or  military  base  closures 
and  adjustment  problems  faced  by  re- 
gions and  communities  ccmfronted  with 
maior  structural  changes  brought  about 
by  the  national  economic  growth  and  in- 
ternational trade  policy. 

Mr.  President,  every  State  has  bene- 
fited by  not  just  one  project  but  scores 
of  projects  through  EDA  funds.  States 
have  received  both  development  grants 
and  guaranteed  business  loans.  One  of 
the  most  effective  programs  has  been 
that  direct  loan  and  the  loan  guarantee 
of  EDA. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
defines  small  business  as  a  firm  with  500 
or  less  workers.  During  the  period  1976- 
80.  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
EDA  loans  and  guarantees  went  to  these 
small  firms  throughout  our  country 
Ninety  percent  of  the  direct  loans  and 
84  percent  of  the  guarantees  were  made 
to  small  businesses,  as  the  former  ma- 
jority leader  who  is  in  the  Chamber  at 
this  time.  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, knows  well.  These  programs  have 
helped  small  business.  It  is  generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  best  and  most  effective 
way  to  create  new  jobs  is  to  assist  the 
small  firm.  I  believe  in  that.  Statistics  in- 
dicate that  over  75  p>ercent  of  the  new 
jobs  that  are  created  each  year  come  in 
the  sector  of  our  economy  which  is  un- 
der the  umbrella  designated  as  small 
business. 

Mr.  President,  in  West  Virginia.  EDA 
loans  have  saved — I  used  the  word 
"saved" — not  helped  to  save,  but  have 
been  instrumental  in  saving  businesses, 
and.  of  course,  jobs  were  created  and 
created  and  created. 


In  the  northern  part  of  West  Virginia. 
EDA  has  assisted  two  firms  which  would 
have  otherwise  closed.  Someone  might 
say,  "Let  them  close."  I  do  not  believe  in 
that. 

The  Fourco  Glass  Co.,  between  Park- 
ersburg  and  Grafton,  received  an  EDA 
loan  which  allowed  it  to  modernize  its 
facilities  and  to  remain  as  a  viable  pro- 
ducer of  glass  products. 

EDA  has  assisted  in  providing  financ- 
ing for  a  new  purchaser  for  the  Sterling 
Faucet  Co.  in  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

I  go  back  to  Fourco  for  a  moment  and 
remind  you  that  800  people  or  more  are 
at  work  today  and  they  would  be  out  of 
these  jobs  had  EDA  not  been  the  catalyst 
with  which  the  program  has  come  to- 
gether. 

Now  to  come  again  to  Sterling  Faucet, 
the  assistance  from  EDA  allowed  this 
plant  to  continue  to  provide  jobs  in  an 
economy  where  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  replaced;  some  700  or  800  per- 
sons working  in  that  plant  at  the  present 
time. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on  and  talk 
about  the  plants  in  West  Virginia  and 
the  aid  given  by  EDA  in  West  Virginia. 

Senator  MncHELL  has  presented  a 
good  case  for  the  continuation  of  EDA. 
It  was  one  that  did  not  have  to  be  man- 
ufactured. The  prima  facie  evidence  is 
there. 

I  fully  concur  with  the  assessments 
that  others  have  made  for  continuing 
this  program.  It  is  so  practical  and  suited 
to  meet,  frankly,  as  I  said  at  the  very 
beginning,  the  objectives  of  this  new  ad- 
ministration. That  is  exactly  what  is 
crontained  in  EDA. 

There  are  estimates  that  current  EDA 
investments  will  create — and  I  believe 
this  is  correct — or  preserve  more  than 
217,000  jobs  in  this  coimtry  and  approx- 
imately $2  5  billion  in  private  investment. 

This  is  the  capability  which  we  should 
retain  during  a  time  of  emphasis  of  the 
new  administration,  and  properly  so.  on 
the  creation  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties, particularly  by  small-  and  medium- 
sized  businesses,  such  as  have  received 
mcwt  of  the  attention  of  the  EDA. 

And  so  it  is  unwarranted — I  say  this 
rather  sadly — that  there  should  be  a  pro- 
posal to  mark  this  program  for  extinc- 
tion. It  has  been  an  unwise  decision. 

I  think  the  proposal  was  made — I  say 
to  the  able  Presiding  Officer,  who  ex- 
amines matters  very  carefully — without 
the  examination  which  this  program 
should  have  had.  The  President  speaks 
quickly.  Congress  comes  in  and  acts 
quickly.  In  a  program  of  this  type.  I  do 
not  believe  it  was  carefully  assessed,  its 
achievements,  its  purposes. 

I  remember  when  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Malcolm  Baldrige  came  one 
evening  and  talked  to  me  about  this  pro- 
gram. He  admitted — and  it  is  not  wrong 
for  me  to  sav.  Mr.  President  and  those 
Monbers  in  the  Senate — he  did  not  know 
about  this  program.  He  did  not  know 
what  the  program  had  been  doing.  He 
did  not  know  what  the  program  had 
been  accomplishing.  I  voted  for  his  con- 
firmation as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  be- 
cause I  want  him  to  succeed  in  that  po- 
sition as  I  want  all  the  members  of  the 
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President's   Cabinet   and  their  depart- 
ments to  succeed. 

But  what  I  am  bearing  down  on  there 
is  that  he  did  not  Itnow.  And,  frankly,  he 
cannot  know  as  of  the  minute  I  speak. 
He  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
of  the  program  and  its  effectiveness 
throughout  the  United  States. 

So  I  trust  that  even  though  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  are  being  turned 
back,  I  want  the  record  to  show  there 
might  be  a  miracle  that  could  take  place 
this  evening.  I  cannot  see  it  coming,  be- 
cause I  cannot  see  the  Members  on  the 
floor  who  perhaps  have  heard  the  strong 
arguments  which  are  built  upon  cred- 
ibility, because  the  valuable  and  vital 
programs  of  EDA  have  provided  a  stable 
economic  climate  in  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  the  communities  of  this  coun- 
try. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  atten- 
tion to  this  matter  because  it  is  a  Fed- 
eral program — I  want  the  record  to  al- 
ways show  these  words — that  could  be 
lost  and  will  perhaps  be  lost — I  am  not 
negative — with  no  viable  alternative  to 
replace  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts from  the  time  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized, 
Mr.  KENNEDY    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  driay  the  Senate  long,  but  I  do  want 
to  indicate  my  support  for  the  Mitchell 
amendment.  EDA  provides  the  grants 
and  loans  to  leverage  the  community  in- 
vestments and  create  new  permanent  em- 
ployment in  the  economically  distressed 
areas  of  our  country. 

EDA's  fiscal  1980  investments  will  gen- 
erate or  preserve  more  than  216.000  jobs 
and  leverage  approximately  $2.5  billion 
in  private  investment. 

The  administration  says  that  EDA  pro- 
grams have  not  been  cost  effective  or  well 
targeted  and  that  most  business  develop- 
ment loans  and  loan  guarantees  are 
granted  to  large  established  Arms  which 
already  have  access  to  private  financing. 
That  does  not  happen  to  be  the  case  in 
my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  where 
in  countless  cases  this  program  has  made 
a  big  difference  because  new  biosiness  op- 
portunities have  been  created  in  commu- 
nities which  had  experienced  the  loss  of 
major  industries  over  the  period  of  the 
last  10  or  15  years. 

And  studies  during  the  past  3  years 
slrow  that  EDA  funding  has  been  increas- 
ingly focused  on  small  and  medium-sized 
businesses. 

Moreover.  EDA  represents  one  of  the 
Federal  Government's  most  important 
strategies  to  reverse  economic  decline  in 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 

EDA's  investment  of  $340  miUion  in 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  regions  has 
guaranteed  or  preserved  more  than  92,- 
500  jobs  and  leveraged  approximately 
$874  million  in  private  investment. 


And  the  $20  million  provided  for  Mas- 
sachusetts generated  $38  million  in  pri- 
vate investment  and  created  or  preserved 
over  6,000  Jobs. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  this  pro- 
gram has  proved  itself  over  the  years 
and  is  worthy  of  our  continued  support. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Senate,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  and  also  to  explain  what 
the  Budget  Committee  assumed  in  this 
resolution  with  respect  to  EDA  funding. 

First  of  all,  the  committee  assumed 
the  administration's  proposal  to  termi- 
nate all  EDA  activities  except  for  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  program 
and  legally  required  activities  under  the 
loan  guarantee  program. 

The  budget  levels  assumed  by  the 
Budget  CMnmittee  in  this  reconciliation 
resolution  for  EDA  are  Identical  to  those 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  in 
its  March  16  letter  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

I  will  quote  from  that  letter: 

The  committee — 

Meaning  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee — 

recommend  revised  budget  authority  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  Identical  to  the  request  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  which  rescinds  $342 
million  in  appropriations  for  the  Economic 
Development  Administration — Por  fiscal  year 
1982.  the  committee  agreed  to  recommend 
$50  million  in  budget  authority  to  adminis- 
ter the  phase-out  of  the  EDA. 

Legitimately  the  question  can  be  asked 
and  the  proposition  put,  why  eliminate 
this  program? 

Well,  the  answer  is  that  rather  than 
direct  Federal  assistance  programs,  the 
determination  has  been  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  endorsed  by  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Committee, 
and  bv  the  Budget  Committee  in  its 
assumptions  that  we  should  rely  upon 
general  tax.  fiscal,  and  regulatory 
measures  to  stimulate  econtmiic  expan- 
sion and  job  creation. 

General  economic  incentives  given  to 
the  private  sector  will  allow  the  market- 
place to  retain  more  of  its  earnings,  to 
build  investment,  and  expand  capital, 
creating  oermanent  jobs. 

Jobs  that  are  created  in  the  private 
sector,  having  permanency,  are  jobs  that 
have  long-term  benefit  to  the  economy. 

I  think  we  also  oueht  to  resoond  to  the 
challenge  that  Senator  Randolph  put  to 
us  suggesting  that  because  this  urogram 
does  leverage  private  capital  and  because 
it  is  more  oriented  toward  the  private 
sector  than  are  a  lot  of  programs  from 
the  Federal  level,  this  is  a  program  that 
Republicans  for  that  reason  should 
support. 

I  think  I  can  say  that  there  has  been 
the  assumption  that  there  should  be  the 
Federal  Government  involvement  in  the 
economy,  and  Federal  promotion  of  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  imemployment.  We 
have  assumed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  leverage  some  private  capital 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  leveraged. 

Let  me  suggest  that  we  have  tried  this 


approach  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  produced  what  it 
should  have  produced.  Now  we  are  look- 
ing to  a  new  approach,  an  approach  that 
will  get  inflation  under  control  by  reduc- 
ing Federal  expenditures,  a  program  that 
is  going  to  encourage  savings  and  invest- 
ments, with  the  resultant  increase  in 
productivity  through  tax  policies  encour- 
aging job  creation  in  the  private  sector. 

We  feel  that  this  policy  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  which  relies  totally  upon 
the  private  sector,  is  better  than  the  hy- 
brid program  that  we  have  been  operat- 
ing under  through  recent  years.  Hence,  I 
accept  Senator  Randolph's  challenge, 
but  I  must  reject  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  while  there  is  the  op- 
portunity, let  me  say  that  we  have  to  vote 
on  this  amendment  rather  promptly  be- 
cause a  number  of  Senators  have  com- 
mitments that  must  be  attended  to 
before  long. 


ORDER  POR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight,  It 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
ajn.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUDGET   RESOLUTION    OF   RECON- 
CILIATION AND  INSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

ORDER   ox  PROCEDtTRE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be 
my  expectation  that,  shortly  after  we 
reconvene  and  after  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
we  will  proceed  immediately  to  resume 
consideration  of  this  matter.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  9.  I  expect  the 
Welcker  amendment  will  be  laid  down 
this  evening  and  that  we  can  turn  to  it 
shortly  after  we  return  to  this  resolution 
tomorrow. 

I  am  told  that  there  may  be  12  or  13 
amendments  that  may  be  offered  tomor- 
row. It  would  appear  that  tomorrow  will 
be  a  very  busy  and  a  very  long  day.  I 
would  hope  to  finish  this  bill  tomorrow.  I 
thini:  it  is  essential  that  we  try  to  have 
f.nal  passage  of  the  resolution  before  we 
recess  or  adjourn  on  tomorrow.  Members 
should  be  on  notice  that  there  is  a  real 
possibility,  almost  a  certainty,  that  we 
will  be  in  session  tomorrow  until  we  finish 
this  reso'.ution,  even  if  that  is  late  in  the 
evening.  However,  we  will  not  continue 
beyond  this  next  vote  tonight,  if  indeed 
we  can  reach  this  vote  shortly.  It  will  be 
the  last  rollcall  vote  we  will  have  this 
evening. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  MrrcHELL  has  offered  an  amend- 
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ment.  which  I  am  happy  to  cosponsor, 
and  I  congratulate  him  on  his  author- 
ship. It  would  restore  money  for  EDA  in 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 

The  Economic  Development  Adm.nis- 
tration  administers  the  Nations  most 
basic  economic  stimulus  programs.  The 
key  focus  of  the  agency  is  private  sector 
development.  EDA  promotes  economic 
development  through  three  fundamental 
tools:  Technical  planning  assistance,  ba- 
sic infrastructure  support,  and  develop- 
mental finance  for  private  job  creation. 
An  effective  local  response  to  serious 
economic  problems  demands  more  than 
ad  hoc  development  projects.  It  requires 
sound,  long-term  economic  planning 
based  upon  trained  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment. This  is  where  EDA  can  fill  the  gap. 

Some  areas  with  high  unemployment 
lack  the  basic  financial  resources  to  meet 
the  cost  of  public  services  necessary  to 
maintain  economic  well  being.  EDA  pro- 
vides grants  for  fiscally  troubled  com- 
munities to  build  or  maintain  basic  in- 
frastructure support.  Typical  public  fa- 
cility projects  include  water  and  sewage 
systems,  access  roads,  industrial  parks, 
and  harbor  and  airport  facilities. 

Businesses  in  underdeveloped  rural 
areas  may  have  difficulty  acquiring  ade- 
quate capital  because  banks  tend  to  lack 
liquidity  where  there  is  no  solid  base  of 
past  economic  development  to  protect  the 
investments  of  lenders  and  companies. 
Businesses  in  economically  declining  ur- 
ban areas  may  have  problems  finding 
reasonably  priced  credit  because  of  their 
location.  It  is  in  this  context  that  EDA 
provides  direct  loans  or  loan  guarantees. 

Despite  the  broad  eligibility  criteria  in 
current  law.  EDA  has  exercised  consider- 
able discretion  in  granting  assistance  to 
communities — and  a  major  portion  has 
gone  to  those  most  financially  troubled. 
The  agency  has  developed  a  number  of 
standards  to  determine  the  merits  of  as- 
sistance. More  weight  is  given  to  protects 
that  are  part  of  a  practical  development 
strategy,  will  draw  additional  non-Fed- 
eral public  and  private  investment,  and 
have  a  substantial  impact  in  relieving 
unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  know  it 
when  we  get  here,  most  Members  of 
Congress  eventually  learn  Mencken's 
law:  "For  every  human  problem,  there 
is  a  solution  that  is  simple,  neat  and 
wrong."  To  eliminate  this  Nation's  eco- 
nomic revitalization  programs,  without 
the  benefit  of  committee  hearings  or  re- 
view, would  undoubtedly  subscribe  to  the 
tenets  of  Mencken's  law. 

There  are  many  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  last  Novembers  election,  and  we  are 
still  learning  them.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  voters  told  us  simply  to 
eliminate  all  Federal  assistance  for  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Federal  economic  revitaliza- 
t'on  programs  have  been  a  mistake. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  American 
voters  think  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  role  to  play  in  revitalizing  Americas 
economy.  The  people  want  to  see  the  un- 
employed auto  worker  in  Detroit,  they 
want  to  see  the  unemployed  factory 
worker  in  Ohio  and  the  tmemployed 
miner  in  West  Virginia  at  work  again. 


The  people  want  to  see  America  produc- 
tively working  again. 

The  El)A  has  been  helpful  in  pro- 
viding jobs  for  American  workers. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 

MlICHELL. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  our  time  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  for  just  1  minute  to  respond  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  in  opposition  to  the  amendment?  I 
shall  ask  for  2  minutes  against  the  reso- 
lution itself. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  vield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
argument  against  this  amendment  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  that  any 
policies  involving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  economic  development  have 
been  failures  and  that  we  ought  to  aban- 
don that  approach.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senate,  was  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  a  failure?  Did  that  not  result 
in  assistance  to  millions  and  millions  of 
Americans  in  a  seven-State  region? 

The  Reclamation  Lands  Act,  which 
enabled  all  of  the  Western  States  to 
bloom  now,  to  have  the  most  productive 
farmlands  in  the  world,  areas  that  were 
once  arid  and  barren — was  that  a 
failure? 

The  hydroelectric  policies  which  have 
enabled  the  cost  of  electricity  in  the 
Western  States  to  be  a  fraction  of  that 
in  the  Eastern  States,  which  have  en- 
abled that  area  to  prosper  and  develop 
economically — was  that  a  failure? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
major  policies  involving  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  development  of  the 
West  and  the  South  have  been  spectac- 
ular successes.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  West  and  the  South  are  now  in  an 
economically  advantageous  position. 
They  have  been  the  opposite  of  failures. 
It  is  precisely  that  situation  and  it  is 
for  precisely  that  reason  that  this  pro- 
gram should  be  continued.  By  historic 
turn  of  events,  due  in  large  part  of  Fed- 
eral development  policies,  it  is  now  the 
East  and  the  North  that  are  the  origins 
of  high  unemplojTnent  and  low  per 
capita  income.  Where  once  the  energies 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  turned  to  helping  the  West 
and  the  South  develop,  and  succeeded 
spectacularly  in  that  effort,  now  it  is 
this  modest  effort  that  is  necessary  to 
aid  the  areas  of  the  East  and  the  North, 
which  suffer  from  high  unemployment 
and  low  per  capita  income. 

I  do  not  think  this  policy  of  the  past 
century  has  been  a  failure.  I  think  it  has 
been  a  great  success.  There  is  nothing 
more  symbolic  of  that  success  than  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Rec- 
lamation Lands  Act.  the  hydro  develop- 
ment programs,  and  all  of  the  other  pro- 
grams bv  which  the  West  and  the  south- 
ern parts  of  this  country  have  reached 
the  economic  peak  that  they  now  enjoy. 
So.  Mr.  President,  the  arg\iments  offered 
against   this    amendment   are.    in   fact. 


argiunents  for  the  amendment  because 
the  policies  of  the  past  century  have 
succeeded  and  should  be  continued. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  frcmi  Alaska  3  minutes  from 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Sei^tor  from  Iowa  for  yield- 
ing. I  think  the  EDA  program,  as 
originally  proposed  and  the  EDA  pro- 
gram that  we  have  proposed  before  us 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  are  two  entirely 
different  programs.  The  original  pur- 
rose  of  the  EDA  program  was  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  those  few 
economicallv  distressed  areas  in  the 
country  which  were  bypassed  by  the  gen- 
eral economic  prosperity.  These  original 
areas  amounted  to  some  10  to  12  percent 
of  the  country,  but  now  the  program  has 
evolved  to  the  point  where  85  percent  of 
the  country  has  been  identified  as 
economically  distressed.  As  a  result.  EDA 
funds  have  been  spread  so  thin  that 
there  is  no  way  to  expect  EDA  to  solve 
the  problems  of  today  s  economy. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  reflect  on  the 
message  from  the  administration  and 
we  reflect  further  on  the  response  from 
the  citizens  of  this  country,  they  are 
committed  to  a  sacrifice.  That  sacrifice 
means.  Mr.  President,  less  programs.  The 
response  is  due  to  the  increasing  infla- 
tion in  this  country  and  the  fiscal  irre- 
stM)nsibility  of  our  Federal  Government. 
Why  should  the  Federal  Government  de- 
mand that  its  citizens  maintain  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility when  the  Government  itself 
expends,  year  after  year,  many  billions 
of  dollars  more  than  it  takes  in?  Yet  it 
dictates  to  you  and  me.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  must  balance  our  checkbook  or 
pay  our  credit  card  bills  or  we  shall  lose 
these  conventional  privileges  associated 
with  fiscal  responsibility. 

I  say  to  the  Chair  that  the  citizens  of 
this  country,  and  certainly,  the  con- 
stituents in  mv  State,  recognize  the 
concepts  and  the  worthwhile  efforts  of 
the  EDA  program  as  conceived.  But  it 
has  broadened  to  the  point  where  it  is  a 
matter  of  priorities  in  determining  what 
programs  we  can  afford  and  what  we 
cannot. 

It  is  my  opinion.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  EDA  program  has  grown  so  tremen- 
dously over  the  years  that  it  has  gotten 
beyond  its  original  structure.  As  a  con- 
sequence, its  priority  merits  are  being 
debated  here  today. 

The  question  is,  Mr.  President,  who 
will  pick  u-D  this  void?  I  suggest,  for  the 
Senate  s  consideration  that  the  tax  pack- 
age as  pro":osed  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration can  go  a  long  wav  in  replacing 
some  of  the  programs  that  we  have  seen 
ricked  vn  by  EDA.  I  refer  specifically  to 
the  suggestion  of  a  new  tax  package  that 
recosnizes  a  change  in  the  depreciation 
schedule,  which  will  allow  American 
plants  to  enjoy  the  same  set  of  circum- 
stances that  foreign  plants  now  enjoy 
with  regard  to  a  depreciation  schedule. 

American  plants  are  under  derrecla- 
tion  schedules  of  uo  to  30  years.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  we  are  no  longer  competi- 
tive in  the  world  marketplace,  when  we 
are    competing    against    Japanese    and 
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German  plants  that  enjoy  a  7Vi-  to  10- 
year  depreciation  schedule. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  my  opponents 
with  regard  to  this  amendment  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  lost  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  State  governments. 
What  we  are  looking  k.oday  is  to  make  a 
determination  whether  this  is  truly  a 
prionty  item  within  the  budget.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  private  sector,  particu- 
larly through  change  in  the  depreciation 
schedules,  can  go  a  long  way  to  assist  the 
basic  premise  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment program,  which  is  to  stimulate  em- 
ployment throughout  our  country. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  program 
deserves  a  chance.  I  think  that  this  Is  a 
reasonable  approach.  I  certainly  recog- 
nize that  it  is  a  departure  from  the  pro- 
gram that  we  have  seen  in  this  country 
for  many,  many  years,  but  the  time,  Mr. 
President,  for  sacrif.ce  is  here.  It  is  evi- 
dent in  the  constituency  of  the  American 
people,  who  are  responding  by  saying, 
"'We  are  willing  to  give  up  these  pro- 
grams in  favor  of  a  balanced  budget." 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Mitchell). 
The  resolution  before  the  Senate  would 
effectively  deny  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  funding  for  the  last 
two  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1981  by  elim- 
inating $342  million,  and  allow  for  no 
more  than  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1982, 
in  order  to  eliminate  EDA  as  soon  as 
possible. 

This  amendment  would  decrease  the 
reconciliation  instruction  to  require  the 
rescission  of  $171  million  less  than  rec- 
ommended by  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  would  restore  budget  authority  of 
$224  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  $255 
million  in  fiscal  year  1983.  This  amend- 
ment runs  counter  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  elimination  of  EDA  but 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion's position  is  dead  wrong  on  this 
issue. 

The  central  thesis  underlying  the  ad- 
ministration's attitude  toward  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  can 
be  found  on  pages  4  through  10  of  the 
February  18  document  entitled  'Pro- 
gram for  Economic  Recovery."  I  quote  a 
sample  paragraph: 

Economic  expansion  and  Job  creation  In 
distressed  areas  will  be  stimulated  through 
general  tax.  flscal.  and  regulatory  measures 
and  more  flexible  community  development 
support  assistance. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  classic  "rising 
tide  lifts  all  boats"  argument. 

Economists  can  debate  forever  the 
macro  effects  of  this  supply-side  policy — 
whether  inflatic«i  will  come  down  and 
capital  investment  go  up.  I  do  not  wish 
to  get  into  that  today. 

I  do  question  the  micro  effects.  If 
you  eliminate  EDA.  UDAG.  CDBG.  et 
cetera — the  so-called  targeted  economic 
development  assistance  programs — what 
will  the  economically  distressed  areas  of 
our  country  do?  They  will  be  thrown  into 
an  enormous  vacuimi.  at  least  until  the 
rising  tide  lifts  the  remaining  boats. 

President  Kermedy  favored  across- 
the-board  supply-side  tax  cuts.  But  he 


also  favored  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration — EDA's  forerunner — be- 
cause he  knew  macropolicy  was  not 
enough. 

This  aulministration  would  pull  the 
plug  completely  on  one  of  the  best  of 
the  targeted  programs  and  leave  many 
regions  of  the  United  States  waiting  for 
the  macro  effects  to  trickle  down.  This  is 
wrong  headed. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  arguments 
put  forth  by  the  administration  support- 
ing the  elimination  of  EDA. 

First,  EDA  does  not  create  many  new 
jobs;  but  transfers  jobs  from  other  sec- 
tors of  the  econcwny ; 

Second,  EDA  support  is  a  substitution 
for  private  investment; 

Third,  the  cost  per  job  saved  or  created 
is  between  $50,000  to  $60,000;  and 

Fourth,  since  over  80  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  lives  in  "distressed" 
areas  eligible  for  EDA  assistance,  the  as- 
sistance is  spread  too  thin  to  be  effective. 

A  recent  CBO  analysis  conducted  for 
tho  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
State.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  provides  some  interest- 
ing facts  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
criticisms  raised.  This  appraisal  looked 
at  periods  of  assistance  provided  by  EDA 
from  1976  to  1979  and  found : 

First.  The  private  sector  would  not 
have  provided  the  same  level  of  invest- 
ment which  we  leveraged  with  EDA.  Ac- 
cording to  CBO:  8  percent  of  EDA's  loan 
guarantee  projects  would  have  gone  un- 
funded; 84  percent  of  the  business  devel- 
opment loan  programs  would  not  have 
been  created :  and  55  percent  of  the  pub- 
lic works  projects  would  not  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  private  sector  alone. 

Second.  With  regard  to  costs  per  job 
created,  CBO  tells  us  that  a  more  ac- 
curate measure  is:  $3,600  to  $7,000  per 
job  for  the  business  loan  development 
pro?ram:  and  $10,000  to  $12,000  per  job 
for  the  public  works  program. 

Third.  Finally.  CBO  says  that  although 
the  areas  represented  by  78  percent  of 
the  Nation's  population  qualify  for  EDA 
assistance,  only  25  percent  of  the  coun- 
ties eligible  were  actually  served  and  that 
firms  receiving  loan  guarantee  assistance 
represented  only  1.7  percent  of  all  quali- 
fying areas. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  are  signifi- 
cant because  they  discredit  the  broad 
criticisms  leveled  against  EDA  by  ad- 
ministration ofiQcials  over  the  past  few 
weeks.  EDA  is  certainly  not  without 
fault.  I  for  one  have  been  the  strongest 
critic  of  the  steel  loan  program,  a  pro- 
gram which  has  produced  such  stellar 
performances  as  the  $60  million  loan 
default  by  Wisconsin  Steel.  Yet.  here 
we  have  a  financial  delivery  system 
which  has  worked  pretty  well. 

EDA  claims  that  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
an  investment  of  $507  million  by  EDA 
will  have  saved  or  created  75.000  to  90.- 
000  jobs  and  leveraged  an  additional 
$2.5  billion  in  private  investment — a  500- 
percent  return,  if  you  will. 

This  is  a  program  which  works  and  i.<; 
working,  hand  in  glove  with  the  private 
sector. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Mitchell  amendment. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
oifer.ng  this  amendment  and  for  his  very 
effective  presentation  on  its  behalf. 
The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion has  been  a  tremendous  stimulant  to 
the  economic  development  of  both  the 
urban  and  rural  areas  of  Maryland,  par- 
ticularly those  that  have  experienced 
difficulties  in  terms  of  businesses  leaving 
the  area  or  where  incentives  for  com- 
mercial and  economic  development  were 
lacking.  Many  of  the  urban  and  rural 
communities  which  have  benefited  from 
EDA  programs  have  not  been  able  to 
overcome  economic  distress  even  in  times 
of  general  national  prosperity  and  an 
expanding  economy. 

In  Maryland  there  are  several  areas 
which  clearly  demonstrate  this  unfortu- 
nate phenomena  and  which  have  bene- 
fited from  EDA  programs.  Baltimore  City 
is  one  clear  example  of  an  older  Ameri- 
can city  which  has  seen  decreasing  eco- 
nomic opportunities  as  business  and  in- 
dustry have  left,  with  resulting  rising 
unemployment  and  concentration  of 
large  numbers  of  low-income  citizens. 
These  conditions  came  into  being  over  a 
fairly  long  period  of  time  and,  in  part, 
because  of  Federal  policies  which  favored 
new  business  development  outside  of 
cities  through  tax  benefits,  housing  in- 
dustry benefits,  and  the  interstate  high- 
way system. 

Despite  the  long  period  of  decline,  Bal- 
timore has,  in  recent  years,  made  sub- 
stantial efforts  to  halt  and  reverse  that 
trend.  Its  industrial  infrastructure  has 
been  improved  through  $11  million  in 
EDA  funds  to  improve  streets,  sewers, 
and  other  infrastructure.  These  funds 
were  matched  by  $8  million  in  local 
funds — a  substantial  and  important  local 
contribution — for  use  in  areas  contain- 
ing nearly  30,000  jobs.  These  areas  have 
been  stabilized  and  jobs  retained  thus 
stimulating  $600  million  in  private  in- 
dustrial investment. 

In  the  developmjent  of  new  industrial 
parks,  Baltimore  projects  that  are  com- 
pleted or  underway  are  producing  or  sav- 
ing 10,000  permanent  jobs,  generating 
$140  million  in  private  investment  and 
over  $4  million  in  annual  property  taxes. 

One  examole  of  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  EDA  programs  is  the  Fort 
Holabird  Industrial  Park  in  Baltimore.  A 
one-time  Army  base,  this  tract  of  land 
was  acquired  by  the  city  after  a  long 
process  and.  with  the  use  of  EDA  funds, 
turned  into  an  industrial  park.  The 
availability  of  the  industrial  park  with 
its  improved  utilities  served  as  a  criti- 
cally important  incentive  for  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.  to  stay  in  Baltimore 
City  and  to  expand  and  modernize  its  as- 
sembly plant,  thus  preserving  4,000  jobs. 
The  EDA  funds,  coupled  with  an  urban 
development  action  grant,  enabled  GM 
to  agree  to  purchase  26  acres  of  the  Fort 
Holabird  property  with  an  option  to  buy 
24  more  and  to  upgrade  and  expand  their 
present  plant  at  a  cost  of  up  to  $500  mil- 
lion with  1.000  additional  jobs  to  be  cre- 
ated in  an  area  of  high  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the  EDA 
program  has  helped  Baltimore  to  deal 
with  its  severe  economic  problems  and  to 
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embark     on     a     revitalization    of    its 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  rural  areas  of  Mary- 
land, too,  have  benefited  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration. 
Changes  in  the  nature  of  the  agriculture 
and  seafood  industries  and  lack  of  large 
commercial  or  industrial  enterprises 
have  limited  job  opportunities  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  particularly  on  the  East- 
ern Shore. 

However,  several  communities  have 
endeavored  to  establish  small  industrial 
parks  and  to  seek  energetically  firms  to 
utilize  them.  EDA  funds  in  Pocomoke 
City  in  Worcester  County  were  recently 
awarded  for  use  in  installation  of  sewer 
lines  and  construction  of  streets  to  car- 
ry out  a  project  consistent  with  the  long- 
range  planning  program  of  the  Delmarva 
Economic  Development  District,  a  multi- 
county  organization  working  to  create 
jobs  through  the  use  of  local  resources. 
It  is  projected  that  245  jobs  will  be  gen- 
erated through  this  activity. 

In  Cambridge,  Md.  in  Dorchester 
County,  the  recent  closing  of  a  large  fish 
packing  plant  caused  a  major  increase 
in  unemployment.  Dorchester  County 
responded  by  utilizing  over  $800,000  in 
EDA  funds  to  construct  an  access  road, 
a  rail  spur  and  water  and  sewer  facilities 
for  the  Woods  Road  Industrial  Park.  The 
project  will  also  serve  Airpax.  an  elec- 
tronics firm  planning  to  expand  and  cre- 
ate an  additional  300  jobs.  This  project 
is  also  consistent  with  the  program  de- 
veloped by  the  Delmarva  Economic  De- 
velopment District. 

In  western  Maryland,  the  Mexico 
Farms  Industrial  Park  near  Cumberland 
will  be  served  by  a  rail  spur  made  pos- 
sible by  EDA  funding.  The  spur  will 
be  an  inducement  for  industry  to  locate 
in  an  area  which  has  been  affected  by 
high  chronic  unemployment.  The  indus- 
trial park  is  on  its  way  to  being  the  most 
important  part  of  an  overall  economic 
development  plan  prepared  by  Allegany 
County. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  that  would 
add  a  modest  amount  of  funding  for  the 
programs  of  job  development  which  have 
affected  every  part  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  proposed  virtual  termination  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion in  1981.  And  while  I  have  supported, 
in  many  cases,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion recommendations  for  cutting  the 
budget,  I  think  that  this  is  one  program 
reduction  that  is  ill-advised. 

My  State  has  come  to  depend  on  the 
many  projects  funded  by  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  so  that  they 
can  move  forward  with  well-planned  ef- 
forts to  spread  economic  development 
throughout  the  State,  especially  in  our 
smaller  and  less  developied  niral  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  economic  payoff  of  the  EDA  projects 
in  my  State  to  be  on  the  order  of  7  to  1 — 
$7  of  private  investment  for  every  dollar 
of  funding  from  the  Economic  Developx- 
ment  Administration.  And  I  have  been 
beseeched  by  county  and  development 
district  officials  not  to  cut  off  funds  for 
projects  that  are  now  awaiting  1981 
funding  for  completion. 


Why  in  the  Upper  Cumberland  Devel- 
opment District,  we  have  eight  projects 
on  the  board  that  are  awaiting  EDA 
funding  for  multi-purpose  industrial 
parks.  Here,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  list  of  these 
projects  appear  at  the  end  of  my  pre- 
pared statement.  These  projects  would 
help  provide  jobs  for  3,120  individuals 
and  without  EDA  fimding,  I  doubt  that 
these  jobs  may  remain  located  in  Ten- 
nessee. And  I  am  vitally  concerned  over 
this  fact  since  our  State  lost  more  than 
50.000  jobs  last  year  and  urgently  needs 
the  well-focused  development  programs 
of  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  the  final  analysis,  EDA  job  devel- 
opment programs  are  ones  that  will  help 
sustain  and  expand  employment  in  many 
of  the  areas  of  my  State  that  are  strug- 
gling to  expand  their  tax  base  and 
thereby  provide  gainful  employment  for 
their  residents. 

EDA  has  been  a  positive  force  in  cre- 
ating jobs  throughout  the  coimtry.  The 
local  officials  administering  EDA  pro- 
grams are  willing  to  see  cuts  made  in 
their  programs,  but  they  object  to  the 
termination  of  all  programs  in  1981  and 
1982.  So  let  us  be  fair,  let  us  make  sensi- 
ble funding  reductions  in  the  program, 
but  let  us  not  turn  our  backs  on  projects 
that  are  almost  completed  in  1981. 
Rather,  let  us  adopt  this  amendment 
which  provides  for  an  orderly  and 
phased  reduction  in  the  funding  of  EDA 
programs. 

The  material  follows : 
Upper    Cumberland    Development    Distwct 

Current   Employment   n*   ARC/EDA   As- 
sisted Industrial  Parks 

February  26.  1981 

County/city.  EDA/ARC  funding.  Indus- 
tries, and  number  employees: 

Clay  Hermitage  Springs.  ARC-125.000, 
Oshkosh  B'Gosh  Tennessee  Mills.  140. 

Cumberland,  Crossville.  EDA-786,000,  ARC- 
75.000.  Elixir.  Mountain  Comfort.  B&L  Lab- 
oratories. Heritage  Door  and  Trim.  Energy 
Dynamics.  140. 

DeKalb/Smlthvllle.  EDA-571.000.  ARC- 
450.000.  Nuturn.  Regal  Craft  Kitchens.  Denny 
Lamp  Company.  240. 

Jackson  Gainesboro.  EDA-300.000,  ARC- 
46.000.  40.000.  Georgia  Boot  Company. 
Gainesboro  Industries.  Twin  Rivers  Furni- 
ture. Aeroqulp.  510. 

Macon  Lafayette.  EDA-542.000.  Carter  Au- 
tomotive. Arden  Industries.  270. 

Overton  Livingston.  EDA-145.000.  Berk- 
line.  Overton  Apparel.  Stylecraft.  Livingston 
Manufacturing.  Livingston  Paper  Board. 
Averltt  Express.  Loftls  Tool  &  Die.  L&S  Tool 
&  Die.  Design  Intent.  Overton  Co.  Highway 
Dept..  920. 

Putnam/CookevUle.  EDA-1.074.000.  TUtco. 
FNDrelon.  Upper  Cumberland  Dev.  Dlst.,  Na- 
tional Guard  Armorv,  340. 

Whlte/Sparta.'  EDA-1. 500.000.  ARC-420,- 
000.  560. 

Total  funding.  6.074.000. 

Total  employees,  3.120. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  by  the  Senatw 
from  Maine.  On  this  question  the  yeaa 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  MoYmHAn).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mothi- 
H-N>.  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPK^ER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chaml)er  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  37. 
nays  59.  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  57  Leg.] 
TEAS— 37 


•The  City  of  Sparta  was  designated  as  an 
areawlde  industrial  oark  by  EDA  In  1976  and 
received  ARC  and  EDA  grant  monies  to  ex- 
pand water  and  sewer  services  throughout 
the  City  to  serve  four  potential  Industrial 
sites.  The  total  annual  average  manufactur- 
ing employment  for  FT  80  In  Sparta  White 
County  was  3.590  as  comoared  with  an  an- 
nual average  in  1976  of  3.030. 

The  1980  annual  payroll  for  the  »bove 
listed  Industries  totaled  $24,000,000. 


Baucus  Glenn  Mitchell 

Blden  Hart  PeU 

Bradley  Helm  Pryor 

Bumpers  HoUings  Randolph 

Burdlck  Huddleston  Ble^le 

Bvrd.  Robert  C.  Inoiiye  Strtjanei 

Oannon  Jackson  Sasser 

Cohen  Kennedy  Specter 

Cranston  Leahy  Stennls 

Dixon  Levin  Tsongaa 

Dodd  Long  Welcker 

Eagleton  Mathlas 

Ford  BlatsunAga 
NATS— 59 

Abdnor  Gam  Muitowakl 

Andrews  Golclwater  Nlckles 

Armstrong  Gorton  Wunn 

Baker  Graaaley  Packwood 

Bentaen  Hatch  Percy 

Boren  Hatfield  Pi  PMlcr 

Boechwltz  Hawkins  proxmlre 

Byid,  Harakawa  (Juayle 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    Heflln  Roth 

Chafee  Helms  2"*^ 

Chiles  Humphrey  Schmltt 

Cochran  Jepsen  Simpson 

DAmato  Johnston  Stafford 

Danforth  Ka«el»um         Stevens 

Denton  Kasten  S.l?^o«rf 

Dole  Laxalt  Thurmond 

Domenici  Lugar  IfTSL 

Durenberger       Mattlnely  ^■"** 

Bart  Mccaure  Wsmw 

Exon  Melchar  Zorlnrtr 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    A   LIVE   PAIR.    AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED— 1 

DeConclnl,  against. 

NOT  VOTING — 3 
Metzenbaum      Moynlhan  WUllams 

So  Mr.  Mitchell's  amendment  <UP 
No.  35)  was  rejected. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table.  ^  ..,    _„ 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

AMENDMDtT  ICO.  «0 

(Purpoae:    To   restore    fundi    for   programs 
undeTthe  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business) 
Mr    WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 

up  my  amendment  No.  20  and  ask  that  it 

be  read.  „  _.      .    . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 
The     Senator     from     Connecticut      (Mr^ 

Weicke«)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

20. 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  sunendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  beginning  with  ••$97.000,0O0" 
in  line  17,  atrllte  out  through  "•Ml. 000 .000" 
in  line  21  and  Insert  '  »a.000.000  In  budget 
authority  and  »28.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  »371.000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  »a47.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982:  and  »487.000.000  In  budget  authority 
and  »459.00.000". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  bring  the  overall  re- 
ductions in  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration s  programs  back  in  line  with 
those  proposed  by  the  President.  It  would 
restore  funding  for  programs  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  In  fiscal  year  1982  this 
amendment  would  reduce  savings  in 
budget  authority  by  $155  million  below 
those  endorsed  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dents  proposal,  which  I  am  offering,  re- 
flects a  one-third  reduction  in  SBA  pro- 
grams from  current  policy.  Thus,  with 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  SBA 
will  still  be  taking  more  than  its  fair 
share  of  the  overall  budget  cuts. 

However,  the  Budget  Committee  in- 
struction would  force  the  Small  Business 
CcMnmittee  to  slash  the  agency's  pro- 
grams by  45  percent  from  current  policy. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  impact  that 
such  sweeping  reductions  would  have  on 
the  most  endangered  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community  in  our  country. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  instruction 
assumes  the  elimination  of  the  direct 
lending  programs  which  have  been  the 
major  function  of  the  SBA. 

And,  Mr.  President,  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  such  a  wholesale  reduction?  If 
approved  it  would  basically  and  funda- 
mentally alter  the  structure  and  mission 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
without  the  benefit  of  thorough  review 
and  thoughtful  judgments  concerning 
the  merits  and  worthiness  of  the  pro- 
grams which  would  be  eliminated. 

If  the  Budget  Committee  instruction 
prevails  in  its  current  form,  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  have  no  choice 
as  to  where  it  must  cut.  For  it  is  only 
through  the  elimination  of  direct  loans 
that  savings  of  the  magnitude  endorsed 
by  the  Budget  Committee  can  be 
achieved.  In  essence.  Budget  Committee 
assumotions  would  be  binding  on  our 
committee  and  on  SBA! 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  have  pledged  publicly 
to  pursue  vigorous  oversight  of  the  SBA 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  which  is  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  to  perform. 

However,  if  the  instruction  as  con- 
tained in  this  resolution  is  agreed  to,  the 
oversight  process,  the  considered  judg- 
ments necessary  to  Improve  the  pro- 
grams and  performance  of  the  SBA,  will 


be  vitiated.  Decisions  which  should  be 
reached  over  a  period  of  time  will  be 
made  without  evaluating  their  impact. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  some 
of  the  effects  of  the  Budget  Committee  s 
action  In  adopting  this  instruction  and 
some  of  the  questions  this  action  raises. 

First,  the  recommendation  eliminates 
all  direct  lending  programs  of  the 
agency. 

Did  the  Budget  Committee  consider 
the  impact  of  this  elimination  of  the 
program's  constituency?  As  a  lender  of 
last  resort,  SBA  lends  to  the  least  credit 
worthy  borrowers.  These  borrowers  are 
not  able  to  receive  a  bank  loan  even  with 
a  Government  guarantee. 

Therefore,  the  Budget  Committee  has 
made  the  determination  that  SBA  will 
no  longer  serve  as  a  lender  of  last  resort 
for  the  small  business  community.  And, 
at  the  worst  possible  time  for  small  busi- 
ness, we  will  impose  the  "jungle  psy- 
chology" of  "survival  of  the  fittest"  from 
thousands  of  small  businesses. 

There  are  various  loan  programs  de- 
signed to  serve  specific  constituencies 
within  the  overall  direct  lending  pro- 
gram of  SBA. 

The  handicapped  assistance  loan  pro- 
gram which  provides  funding  for  handi- 
capped individuals  who  own  or  desire  to 
own  their  own  business  would  be 
eliminated. 

The  energy  loan  program  which  pro- 
vides much  needed  capital,  otherwise  un- 
available, to  small  firms  which  are  de- 
veloping new  energy  technologies  would 
be  eliminated. 

The  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Co.  (MESBIO  program 
would  be  eliminated. 

MESBIC's  are  venture  capital  firms 
which  provide  both  debt  and  equity 
funding  to  small  firms  operated  by  so- 
cially and  economically  disadvantaged 
persons. 

Capital  commitments  from  the  private 
sector  to  MESBIC's  total  over  $100  mil- 
lion with  this  amount  being  leveraged 
through  SBA  purchase  of  preferred 
stock.  The  129  MESBIC's  currently  in  ex- 
istence would  lose  their  source  of  Gov- 
ernment ftmding  under  the  Budget 
Committee's  recommendation  and  may 
as  a  result  lose  the  ability  to  attract  pri- 
vate investments.  Many  MESBIC's 
would  have  to  cease  operating  if  the  di- 
rect lending  programs  of  SBA  are 
abolished. 

The  direct  funds  for  the  development 
company  loan  program  which  provides 
funding  for  the  revltallzatlon  of  small 
businesses,  especially  In  urban  areas 
would  be  eliminated. 

These  programs  all  serve  legitimate 
purposes,  and  I  reiterate,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  the  instruction  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  stands,  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  eliminate  them. 

In  addition  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's elimination  of  direct  lending  pro- 
grams, other  SBA  programs  have  been 
subjected  to  reductions. 

TTie  Budget  Committee  proposes  elim- 
ination of  the  nonphyslcal  disaster  lend- 
ing program  and  Increases  In  the  Inter- 
est rates  on  disaster  loans. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  chairman 
and    ranking    member    of    the    Budget 


Committee  recall  past  debate  in  this 
Chamber  on  numerous  occasions  con- 
cerning Interest  rates  on  disaster  loans. 
This  very  Issue  held  up  passage  of  an 
authorization  bill  for  the  SBA  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  Finally,  In  July  1980.  agree- 
ment on  the  rates  and  terms  for  disaster 
loans  was  reached  In  Public  Law  96-302. 

While  I  have  supported  the  position 
taken  by  the  Budget  Committee  on  this 
Issue  In  the  past,  as  both  of  the  floor 
managers  of  this  bill  will  recall,  I  was 
also  bound  to  support  the  position  of  the 
Senate  in  conference  and  this  position  Is 
reflected  In  the  rates  included  in  Public 
Law  96-302. 

This  is  an  Issue  which  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  Authorization  Committee. 
If  my  amendment  Is  agreed  to,  there  will 
be  sufficient  latitude  within  the  total  re- 
ductions to  address  ths  difficult  Issue.  If 
the  Instruction  as  now  included  in  the 
resolution  is  adopted,  the  Small  Business 
Committee  will  have  little  choice,  but  to 
endorse  the  Budget  Committee's  disaster 
Interest  rate  assumptions. 

The  Budget  Committee  recomemnda- 
tion  also  assumes  a  $41  million  reduction 
In  salaries  and  expenses.  This  assump- 
tion Includes  elimination  of  the  small 
business  development  center  program 
which  has  proven  to  be  a  viable  medium 
for  the  delivery  of  management  assist- 
ance for  small  business. 

In  addition,  the  Budget  Committee 
would  cut  salaries  and  expenses  by  an 
additional  10  percent  to  reflect  lower  ad- 
ministrative costs  associated  with  the 
ehmlnatlon  of  direct  loans. 

Close  to  60  percent  of  salaries  and  ex- 
penses asssoclated  with  SBA's  lending 
programs  are  to  manage  the  Agency's 
current  portfolio  of  loans.  A  10-percent 
reduction  In  total  agency  salaries  and  ex- 
penses would  cut  significantly  into 
SBA's  ability  to  manage  the  current  port- 
folio. 

Both  the  Carter  and  Reagan  admin- 
istrations in  their  budget  submissions 
have  recognized  the  need  to  Increase  re- 
sources available  .to  manage  the  loan 
portfolio.  Such  a  deep  reduction,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Budget  Committee,  would 
only  exacerbate  an  already  bad  situation. 
Without  adequate  tracking  of  the  current 
portfolio,  losses  to  the  Government 
through  defaults  would  Increase  consid- 
erably. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  nowhere 
near  10  percent  of  the  agency's  salaries 
and  expenses  cr.n  be  associated  with  di- 
rect lending.  Yet,  this  is  the  reduction 
proposed  by  the  Budget  Committee  In  its 
instruction.  A?ain,  I  must  say  that  be- 
cause of  the  vast  amount  of  cuts  pro- 
posed in  totality  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  SBA,  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
comply  with  the  assumptions  used  to 
build  the  reduction  amounts  Included  In 
this  resolution. 

Under  my  amendment  which  reflects 
reductions  proposed  by  the  President, 
there  would  still  be  a  significant  cut  in 
direct  lending.  However,  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  will  be  able  to  recom- 
mend those  areas  where  continued  fund- 
ing is  necessary.  The  restoration  of  funds 
will  Insure  that  SBA  can  still  act  as  a 
lender  of  last  resort  in  aiding  those 
businesses  which  are  unable  to  obtain 
credit  from  other  sources. 
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At  a  time  when  both  the  availability 
and  the  cost  of  credit  is  the  primary 
concern  of  small  businesses  It  seems 
counterproductive  to  eliminate  entirely 
the  one  Government  program  which  Is 
designed  to  ease  that  problem. 

Therefore.  I  propose  this  amendment 
to  preserve  the  ability  of  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  to  determine  the 
future  course  of  programs  under  its 
jurisdiction.  Let  me  add  that  I  am  sym- 
pathetic with  the  need  to  reduce  spend- 
ing and  believe  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  must  take  Its  share  of 
cuts.  Therefore,  my  amendment  would 
reflect  budget  savings  as  proposed  by  the 
President. 

When  the  Budget  Committee  consid- 
ered this  instruction  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  a  proposal  to  endorse 
the  President's  reduction  lost  by  only 
one  vote.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  which  I  am  currently  offer- 
ing is  in  line  with  the  thinking  of  many 
members  of  that  committee,  and  in  line 
with  the  desire  of  many  Members  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  to  see  the  President's 
package  remain  Intact. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Budget  Committee  ever  intended  to 
tie  the  hands  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee in  approving  its  reduction  level. 
In  fact,  the  Budget  Committee  report 
accompanying  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 9  states: 

Under  the  Budget  Act.  each  committee 
that  receives  a  reconciliation  instruction  is 
free  to  make  its  required  savings  in  any 
manner  it  sees  fit. 

This  point  was  reiterated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  In  his  statement  as  the  Sen- 
ate began  consideration  on  this  resolu- 
tion on  Thursday.  The  facts  show  that 
In  the  case  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  ".'e  arc  not  free  to  choose  the 
manner  in  which  the  required  savings 
will  be  achieved.  I  hope  that  the  man- 
agers now  are  cognizant  of  this  fact 
which  I  am  sure  was  an  unintended  re- 
sult of  their  action  In  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  corrects  this  unintended  result 
while  still  requiring  a  significant  reduc- 
tion In  SBA  programs.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senator  Weicker's  amend- 
ment to  fund  small  business  programs  at 
the  level  proposed  by  President  Reagan. 

First  I  would  like  to  say  a  brief  word 
about  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

As  the  new  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  my  colleague 
from  New  England  has  already  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  strong  voice  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  behalf  of  small  business 
concerns. 

In  the  area  of  tax  Incentives  for  small 
business,  as  well  as  many  others,  he  is 
working  to  insure  that  the  small  business 
sector  of  our  economy  is  given  the  proper 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  our  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

My  colleague's  amendment  restores 
cuts  in  vital  SBA  programs  proposed  by 
the  Budget  Committee. 


In  the  reconciliation  resolution,  all  dl 
rect  lending  programs  for  small  busi- 
nesses are  completely  eliminated.  These 
cuts  Include  loans  to  local  development 
companies,  loans  to  the  handicapped, 
and  financial  assistance  to  minority  en- 
terprise small  business  investment  com- 
panies. 

These  are  important  programs.  They 
assist  thousands  of  small  businesses  in 
this  country  by  providing  access  to 
capital  that  otherwise  would  be  unavail- 
able. In  so  doing,  they  assist  in  the  crea- 
tion of  thousands  of  new  jobs  and  result 
in  added  revenue  for  the  Government. 

These  are  not  experimental  programs; 
they  are  programs  with  proven  results. 
In  Boston  for  instance,  the  Boston  local 
development  corporation  has  created 
nearly  $4  million  in  new  investment.  For 
Boston,  this  has  meant  309  new  jobs  and 
the  retention  of  428  others. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  the  contri- 
butions small  business  programs  make  to 
our  economy.  They  create  jobs,  they  en- 
hance competition,  and  they  assist  in  im- 
proving local  economic  conditions. 

In  light  of  these  results,  it  is  absolutely 
clear  that  now  is  the  worst  possible  time 
to  reduce  SBA  lending  programs. 

I  may  disagree  with  my  Colleagues  on 
some  things.  But  there  is  one  issue  on 
which  there  is  complete  agreement  in 
this  body.  We  must  work  to  bring  infla- 
tion, unemployment  and  high  interest 
rates  down,  and  we  must  encourage  in- 
vestment and  productivity  by  the  busi- 
ness sector. 

In  this  effort  we  must  secure  the  full 
participation  of  the  small  businesses  of 
this  Nation.  Their  past  record  In  promot- 
ing innovation,  providing  employment, 
and  enhancing  competition  demonstrates 
the  Important  contribution  these  firms 
can  make  in  restoring  our  economic 
prosperity.  It  is  our  obligation  in  the 
Senate,  to  make  sure  that  these  firms 
participate  fully  in  our  economic  recovery 
effort. 

Surely  this  tannot  be  accomplished  by 
eliminating  vital  small  business  lending 
programs.  Instead  we  must  be  sure  tj 
provide  the  resources  necessary  to  insure 
small  business  a  proper  role  in  our  efforts 
to  restore  prosperity  to  the  economy. 

I  believe  the  Welcker  amendment  will 
assure  this  role,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  It. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that 
I  believe  there  has  been  an  agreement 
that  his  amendment  will  be  the  first 
order  of  business  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished lovely  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  When  the  Cham- 
ber win  be  filled  and  we  can  far  better 
engage  in  debate. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
if  the  Chamber  is  filled  that  that  neces- 
sarily guarantees  the  quality  of  debate. 
Mr.  FORD.  It  enhances  it  some. 


be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  and  that  Senators  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  more 

than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ASSASSINATION 

ATTEMPT  IS  A  NATIONAL  TRAG- 
EDY 

Mr.    SASSER.    Mr.    President,    the 

news  from  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Hospital  today  Is  Indeed  gratifying. 
President  Reagan  continues  to  do  well, 
and  we  all  wish  him  a  speedy  recovery. 
Our  prayers  have  been  with  him  and  his 
family  constantly  during  this  tragic  time. 
The  President's  behavior  during  this 
time  has  been  remarkable.  His  strength. 
stamina,  and  good  humor  have  won  the 
admiration  of  people  across  the  Nation 
and  throughout  the  world.  He  demon- 
strated amazing  calm  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances. 

President  Reagan  Is  In  excellent  phys- 
ical condition,  and  I  expect  him  to 
bounce  back  very  quickly.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  resume  his  full 
duties  In  very  short  order.  In  the  in- 
terim, it  is  reassuring  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush.  Secretary  of  State  Haig,  and 
others  have  stepped  in  to  insure  the  or- 
derly administration  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government. 

While  President  Reagan  no  longer  ap- 
pears to  be  In  any  danger,  I  am  saddened 
that  his  press  secretary.  Mr.  James 
Brady,  still  remains  In  critical  condi- 
tion. We  should  also  take  a  moment  to 
think  of  Secret  Service  Agent  "nmothy 
McCarthy  and  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
lice Officer  Thomas  Delahanty,  who  were 
also  wounded  In  the  senseless  and  vicious 
shooting. 

The  shooting  yesterday  afternoon  was 
a  grim  reminder  of  the  violence  which 
permeates  so  much  of  society.  It  was 
only  the  latest  In  a  series  of  violent  at- 
tacks on  our  elected  leaders  in  the  last 
two  decades.  The  assassinations  of  John 
Kennedy  and  Robert  Kennedy,  the  two 
attacks  on  President  Ford,  are  vivid  and 
lasting  memories. 

These  random  acts  of  violence  have 
no  explanation  or  rationality.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  work  of  deranged 
and  unbalanced  individuals. 

Now.  as  we  reflect  on  the  events  of  the 
last  24  hours,  we  must  make  a  commit- 
ment to  double  our  efforts  to  seek  to  rid 
society  of  violence  and  the  causes  of  vio- 
lence. We  must  make  sure  that  we  are 
doing  everything  necessary  to  protect  our 
elected  leaders. 

I  was  deeply  saddened  by  the  events  oi 
yesterday  afternoon,  but  I  am  heartened 
by  the  courage  and  tenacity  of  PresidMit 
Reagan.  I  am  sure  all  of  my  coUeagues 
join  me  in  wishing  weU  and  paying  him 
the  greatest  respect. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 


ATTEMPTED      ASSASSINATION      OP 
PRESIDENT  RONALD  REAGAN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  President,  violence 
has  again  stalked  a  PresldraJt  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  appalled  by  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  President  Rea- 
gan. Mrs.  Mathlas'  prayers  and  mine,  like 
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those  of  all  Americans,  are  with  the  Pres- 
ident and  with  the  other  victims  of  this 
irrational  attack — James  Brady,  the 
Presidents  associate;  Tim  McCarthy,  of 
the  Secret  Service,  and  especially  with 
Thomas  Delahanty,  a  Metropolitan  Po- 
liceman and  a  fellow  Marylander. 

One  President  killed  would  be  too 
many,  but  the  number  of  American  Presi- 
dents killed  or  threatened  by  armed  gun- 
men is  a  national  tragedy  and  a  national 
disgrace. 

As  the  Nation  keeps  its  painful  vigil,  let 
us  resolve  to  act  together  to  reduce  the 
level  of  violence  in  our  society.  We  may 
never  be  able  to  control  irrational  ele- 
ments in  society  or  to  anticipate  the  acts 
of  a  madman,  but  we  can  control  the  use 
of  weapons  which  gives  ultimate  expres- 
sion to  madness.  We  can  and  we  must. 


SENATOR  SASSER  ACCEPTS  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL ADVISORY  COM- 
MISSION APPOINTMENT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
I  accepted  the  appointment,  made  by 
Vice  President  George  Bush,  to  my  sec- 
ond 2-year  term  as  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  (ACIR) . 

F^r  mayors  and  Governors  and  legisla- 
tors and  council  members  throughout 
the  country,  the  work  of  this  Advisory 
Commission  seems  very  important,  in- 
deed. Stated  simply,  the  Commission 
considers  issues  of  ■"Federalism,"  or  how 
power  and  resources  are  divided  up 
among  the  levels  of  government. 

One  of  their  recommendations,  made 
several  years  ago,  was  that  the  system 
of  Federal  grants  needed  streamlining. 
The  Commission  suggested  that  there  is 
a  great  need  to  reduce  the  paperwork 
and  overhead  costs  imposed  on  State  and 
local  governments  by  the  grant  system. 

In  my  view,  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  "sorting  out"  the  complex  inter- 
governmental grant  system  h£is  great 
merit.  That  is  why  I  am  the  sponsor  of 
several  pieces  of  legislation  based  on 
Commission  recommendations. 

During  the  last  Congress,  I  was  pleased 
when  my  bill  to  extend  the  Joint  Funding 
Simplification  Act.  which  allows  the 
"packaging"  of  grant  programs,  was 
passed  and  signed  into  law. 

This  year.  I  have  introduced  the  Fed- 
eral Assistance  Reform  Act  (S.  45  >,  to 
Improve  the  overall  management  of  the 
Federal  grant  system,  and  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Note  Act  (S.  43  >.  to  reduce 
the  instances  of  unanticipated  cost  bur- 
dens imposed  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments by  Federal  programs.  I  am  hope- 
ful of  early  passage  of  both  pieces  of 
legislation. 

I  am  proud  that  several  prominent 
Tennesseans  have,  at  various  times,  been 
members  of  the  ACIR.  Both  Vanderbilt 
Chancellor  Alexander  Heard  and  Mont- 
gomery County  Judge  William  O.  Beach 
have  served  on  the  Commission.  So  did 
the  late  Nashville  Mayor  Beverlv  Briley 
and  the  late  Gov.  Buford  Ellington. 

I  believe  that  the  extensive  research 
done  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  leads  the 
way  toward  gains  in  instituting  reforms 


in  the  Federal  system.  That  is  why  I  am 
pleased  with  my  reappointment  to  the 
Commission.  I  look  forward  to  continu- 
ing to  work  with  ACIR,  both  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  in  the  effort  to  improve 
intergovernmental  relations.* 


THE     DEATH     OF     RETIRED     NAVY 
ADMIRAL  JOHN  S.  McCAIN,  JR. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  retired  Navy  Admiral  John  S. 
McCain,  Jr.,  on  March  22.  He  was  a  flne, 
patriotic,  public-spirited  military  oflBcer 
who  made  outstanding  contributions  to- 
ward implementing  U.S.  defense  policies 
in  the  Vietnam  and  Pacific  Ocean  area 
during  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's. 
His  knowledge  of  the  aggressive  nature  of 
communism  was  extensive,  and  he  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  an  upgraded  Navy 
to  coimter  the  mounting  naval  power  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

A  recent  article  by  staff  writer  Martin 
Weil  in  the  March  24,  1981,  Washington 
Post  provides  some  excellent  background 
on  John  McCain  and  his  career. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  ex- 
cerpts of  this  article  with  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  J«.,  Dns:  Leader  in 

Vietnam  War 

(By  Martin  Weil) 

Retired  Navy  Admiral  John  S.  McCain  Jr.. 
70.  a  bluntly  outspoken  foe  of  communist 
aggression  who  served  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  Pacific  at  the  peak 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  died  Sunday  of  a  heart 
attack  he  suffered  while  returning  from  a 
vacation  trip  In  Europe. 

Admiral  McCain,  retired  since  1972.  was  the 
Navy's  first  full  admiral  who  was  the  son 
of  another  full  admiral.  His  father  com- 
manded a  carrier  task  force  in  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  II.  One  of  Admiral  Mc- 
Cain's own  sons.  Capt.  John  S.  McCain  III. 
was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Indochina  for  five 
years  after  being  shot  down  while  a  Navy 
pilot. 

A  dedicated  apoetle  of  the  importance  of 
seaoower  to  the  national  Interest.  Admiral 
McCain  was  a  decorated  World  War  II  sub- 
marine commander.  He  headed  U.S.  forces  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  during  the  1965 
crisis  there.  Prom  1968  to  1972.  he  held  the 
Pacific  post,  which  Included  Vietnam. 

"The  communists  have  chosen  to  make 
Vietnam  the  testing  ground  for  their  so- 
called  wars  of  nitional  liberation."  he  once 
Slid.  "If  they  can  make  this  kind  of  ageres- 
sion  work  there,  we  can  exoect  to  be  faced 
with  more  surh  wars  el.sewhere  We  are  there 
to  prove  to  them  that  it  won't  work." 

Admiral  McCain  was  born  in  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  and  grew  up  at  various  naval  stations 
where  his  father  was  posted.  He  was  in  Wash- 
ington during  his  high  school  years  and 
graduated  from  the  old  Central  High  School 
before  entering  the  US.  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  in  the  class  of  1931.  His  reported 
rebelliousness  as  a  midshipman  was  said  to 
have  earned  him  huge  doses  of  punitive  extra 
duty. 

Of  his  later  return  to  the  Naval  Academy 
to  teach  electrical  engineering,  he  said.  "The 
lads  learned  soon  enough  never  to  try  to 
hoodwink  an  old  hoodwlnker." 


In  a  1970  speech  he  told  the  academy's 
graduating  class  not  to  worry  about  those 
urging  "make  love,  not  war."  The  graduates, 
he  said,  belonged  to  a  fraternity  "whose 
members  are  men  enough  to  do  both." 

As  commander  of  three  different  subma- 
rines during  World  War  II,  he  sank  20.000 
tons  of  Japanese  shipping  and  once  spent  72 
hours  on  the  ocean  bottom,  riding  out  a 
depth  charge  attack.  "It  gives  you  a  new  out- 
look on  life."  he  said  of  the  experience.  His 
military  decorations  from  that  period  in- 
cluded the  Silver  Star  and  Bronze  Star 
medals. 

After  the  war,  the  lithe,  slightly  built  ad- 
miral, who  jumped  rope  200  times  a  day  to 
help  keep  fit,  held  a  variety  of  posts,  includ- 
ing second  in  command  of  the  heavy  cruiser 
St.  Paul  during  the  Korean  conflict,  chief  of 
Navy  congressional  liaison,  chief  of  informa- 
tion for  the  Navy,  commander  of  the  Atlan- 
tic amphibious  training  command,  com- 
mander of  Atlantic  amphibious  forces,  and 
before  going  to  the  Pacific.  Naval  command- 
er in  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  Silver  and  Bronze  Stars. 
Admiral  McCain's  decorations  included  two 
Distinguished  Service  Medals  and  three  Le- 
gion of  Merit  medals. 

He  was  a  33rd  degree  Mason  and  a  mem- 
ber cf  the  Cosmos,  Army  &  Navy  and  Chevy 
Chase  country  clubs. 


EXECUTIVE    AND    OTHER    COMMU- 
NICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-822.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Consol- 
idated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  and 
the  Small  Business  Act;  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, referred  Jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

Soeclal  report  entitled  "Leelslative  Review 
During  the  96th  Congress  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration" 
(Rept.  No.  97-30). 

Bv  Mr  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commercs.  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Special  report  entitled  "Report  on  the  Ac- 
tivities of  the  Committee  on  Commrce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation"  (Rept.  No.  97- 
31). 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  par- 
agraph 8<b)  of  Senate  rule  XXVI  re- 
quires each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  submit  not  later  than  March 
31  cf  each  odd-numbered  year  a  report 
to  the  Senate  on  the  activities  of  that 
committee  during  the  previous  Congress. 

The  report  I  r.m  herewith  submitting 
present!  a  summary  of  the  activities  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  during  the 
96th  Congress  and  fulfills  the  reporting 
requirement  of  Senate  rule  XXVI  ref- 
erenced above. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Commltte*  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Special  report  entitled  "Legislative  Review 
Activity."  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  (Rept.  No.  97-32) . 
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By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs: 

Special  report  entitled  "Legislative  and 
Oversight  Activities  During  the  96th  Con- 
gress by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans 
Airalrs"  (Rept.  No.  97-33). 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Special  report  entitled  "Report  on  the  Ac- 
tivities of  the  committee  on  Armed  Services. 
United  States  Senate,  96th  Congress,  First 
and  Second  Sessions"   (Rept.  No.  97-34). 


By   Mr.   STEVENS: 
8.   835.   A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Jerry  L. 
Crow;    to    the    Committee    on   Energy    and 
Natural  Resources. 

By   Mr.   RIEGLE: 
S.  836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Staff  Ser- 
geant Anne  M.  Plsher:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Lacson  Devera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH   (by  request): 
S.   838.    A   bill   to   amend   title   5.   United 


who  must  remain  at  home  in  order  to 
care  for  an  ill  or  incapacitated  member  of 
the  household  may  not  be  required  to  per- 
form work :  a  mother  or  other  relative  of 
a  child  imder  the  age  of  6  who  is  caring 
for  the  child  may  not  be  required  to  per- 
form work  imless  appropriate  day  care  is 
provided  while  the  mother  or  other  rela- 
tive is  working. 

The  principle  behind  this  bill  is  simple 
and  eminently  fair;  that  is.  every  able- 
bodied  member  of  society  should  be  ex- 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  accord-    states  code   to  strengthen  the  P^'^f 'Pi^  °^     pected  to  contribute  constructively  to  so- 


ance  with  the  requirements  of  section 
136tb)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  submitted  here- 
with is  the  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  during  the 
96th  Congress. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Emanuel  S.  Savas,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

Philip  D.  Winn,  of  Colorado,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  and 

Arthur  E.  Teele,  Jr..  of  Florida,  to  be  Urban 
Mass   Transportation   Administrator. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Carol  E.  Dlnklns,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General; 

D.  Lowell  Jensen,  of  California,  to  be  an 
A.ssistant  Attorney  General;  and 

Theodore  B.  Olsen.  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant   Attorney   General. 


INTRODUCTION    OF    BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 

S.  830.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  it  clear  that 
any  State  may  impose  work  requirements  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By   Mr    PACKWOOD    ( by   request )  : 

S.  831.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  and  Mr.  DeConcint)  : 

S.  832.  A  bill  to  amend  section  51(d)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1954  to  make 
technical  modifications  in  the  definition  of 
an  economically  disadvantaged  Vietnam-era 
veteran  and  to  remove  the  age  criterion  ap- 
plicable to  such  definition:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Bv  Mr.  FORD: 

S.  833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safetv  Act  to  authorize  aooroDria- 
tions  for  fiscal  vear  1981.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  en  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  TVansDortatlon. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart)    (by  request); 

S.  834.  A  bill  to  authorize  certiin  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


comparability  as  the  basis  for  setting  Fed- 
eral pay  and  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.    DOLE    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Danforth  ) : 
S    839.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  regarding  farm  produce  storage  facili- 
ties,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the   Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  Mr.  Thijr- 

MOND)  : 

S.  840.  A  bill  to  continue  in  effect  any  au- 
thority provided  under  the  Department  of 
Justice  Aporoprlatlon  AuthorlTatlon  Act. 
fiscal  year  1980.  for  a  certain  period.  Consid- 
ered and  passed. 

By   Mr.   STAFFORD   (for  himself.  Mr. 

Stmms.    Mr.     PACKWOOD.    and    Mr. 

Dole)  (by  request) : 
S.  841.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  certain  hlehways  In 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  amend  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  authorize  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation,  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  Finance,  by 
unanimous  consent  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Environment  and  Public  Works 
for  consideration  of  title  I:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science  and  Transporta- 
tion for  consideration  of  title  11:  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  for  consideration  of 
title  ni. 

By  Mr    HAYAKAWA   (for  himself.  Mr. 

McCLtTRE.   Mr.    Helms.   Mr.   Hetlin, 

and  Mr.  Stmms)  : 
S.  842.  A  bill  to  provide  for  stabllltv  and 
certaintv  In  planning  and  manaeement  of 
certain  National  Forest  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aerlculture.  Nutrition,  and  Por- 
e.strv  and  the  Committee  on  Enerev  and 
Natural  Resources,  jointly,  by  unanimous 
consent. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

BvMr  ORASSLEY; 
S.  830.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  it 
clear  that  any  State  mav  imtxise  work 
reouirements  as  a  condition  of  elig'bility 
for  aid  to  families  with  det>endent  chil- 
dren: to  the  Committee  Finance. 

STATE  IMPOSmON  OF  WORK  R«:OUniEMENTS  AS  A 
CONDnON  FOR  AH)  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DE- 
PENDENT  CHILDREN 

Mr.  GRASSIEY.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  todav  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  e've  States  the  op- 
tion of  requiring  recipients  of  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  to  oerform 
work  in  return  for  their  benefits.  The 
on'y  restrictions  my  bi'.l  wou'.d  place  upon 
the  States  are-  A  chi'd  under  the  ace  of 
16  or  in  school  may  not  be  required  to 
perform  work:  a  person  who  is  ill,  mca- 
p?citated,  or  of  advanced  age  may  not 
be  required  to  perform  work;  a  person 


ciety  in  return  for  his — or  her — support 
at  a  time  of  need.  This  bill  Is  necessary 
because  current  law.  as  interpreted  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  actually  prohibits  States  from 
requiring  recipients  to  perform  work  in 
return  for  their  benefits.  Not  only  is  this 
law  in  direct  opposition  to  one  of  the  very 
basic  principles  of  our  society,  it  also 
cruelly  robs  recipients  of  Federal  aid  of 
the  opportunity — and  it  is  an  opportimity 
I  think  the  majority  of  them  would  like 
to  have— of  making  a  useful  contribution 
to  society  in  return  for  the  helping  hand 
that  has  been  extended  to  them. 

I  have  made  the  imposition  of  a  work 
requirement  optional  to  the  States  be- 
cause I  believe  that,  while  the  Federal 
Government  should  certainly  not  stand 
in  their  way,  the  States  should  be  per- 
mitted to  make  the  actual  decisions  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  impose  work  require- 
ments based  upon  their  best  assessments 
of  conditions  within  their  own  States.  For 
example,  in  States  with  small  APDC 
caseloads  spread  out  over  large  geo- 
graphic areas,  it  might  not  be  practical, 
or  feasible,  to  require  recipients  to  per- 
form work. 

My  bill  leaves  the  States  with  almost 
total  freedom  to  devise  their  own  work- 
fare  programs.  Of  course,  there  are  cer- 
tain minimal  guidelines  that  they  must 
follow,  as  I  have  outlined  above.  To  my 
colleagues  who  might  have  other  con- 
cerns. I  would  only  point  out  that  noth- 
ing in  my  bill  would  prevent  the  States 
from  placing  further  restrictions  upon 
their  work-fare  programs,  if  they  so 
desire  or  if  conditions  warrant  further 
restrictions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  I'nanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  830 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
402  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  Nothing  In  this  part  or  part  C.  or  In 
any  State  plan  approved  under  this  section, 
or  In  any  regulation  prescribed  to  implement 
this  part  or  part  C  or  any  such  State  plan, 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  State  from 
imposing  (on  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  in  such  cases  as  the  State  may  find  to 
be  necessary  or  appropriate,  whethw  or  not 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  cases  are  con- 
sistent with  subsection  (a)  (19)  or  part  C) 
a  requirement  that  an  individual  or  relative, 
or  any  other  person  (living  In  the  same 
home)  whose  needs  are  taken  Into  account 
in  making  the  determination  under  subeec- 
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tlon  (a)  (7),  perform  employment  as  a  ctm* 
dltlon  of  eligibility  for  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children;  except  that  such  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  may  not  be  Imposed  on — 

"(1)  a  child  who  Is  under  age  16  or  at- 
tending school  full  time; 

"(3)  a  person  who  Is  HI,  Incapacitated,  or 
of  advanced  age; 

"(3)  a  person  whose  presence  In  the  home 
Is  required  because  of  Illness  or  Incapacity 
of  another  member  of  the  household:  or 

"(4)  a  mother  or  other  relative  of  a  child 
under  the  age  of  six  who  Is  caring  for  such 
child  (but  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  If 
appropriate  day  care  Is  provided  for  such 
child  while  the  mother  or  other  relative  Is 
performing  employment).". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  Hrst 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  months  after  the  month  In  which  this  Act 
Is  enacted. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (by  request) : 
S.  831.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

COAST    GUAJU)    AtTTHOaiZATIOIf    ACT   OF    1981 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing,  by  request,  the 
Coast  Guard  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  recommendations  for 
Coast  Guard  funding  contained  in  this 
bill  will  be  the  subject  of  comprehensive 
hearings  by  the  Commerce  Committee 
next  week.  At  that  time  I  intend  to  ex- 
amine very  closely  the  administration's 
funding  and  program  recommendations. 
My  initial  reaction  to  the  level  of  fimd- 
ing  recommended  is  that  it  is  inadequate 
to  enable  the  Coast  Guard  to  adequately 
perform  the  varied  and  important  tasks 
that  they  have  been  assigned.  We  fre- 
quently seem  to  forget,  in  addition  to  its 
many  and  expanding  maritime  regula- 
tory and  peacetime  lifesaving  responsi- 
bilities, that  the  Coast  Guard  is  a  branch 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  is  a  component 
of  the  Navy  during  wartime. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  has 
recommitted  itself  to  assuring  that  we 
have  an  adequate  national  defense  ca- 
pability, it  makes  no  sense  whatsoever  to 
overlook  an  important  element  of  that 
defense  establishment.  While  I  agree 
that  we  have  to  tighten  our  belts  in  order 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget,  reductions 
must  be  examined  closely  to  determine 
the  impacts  on  specific  programs  such  as 
searah  and  rescue,  fisheries  law  enforce- 
ment, and  marine  environmental  protec- 
tion. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  condi- 
tion and  age  of  many  of  the  Coast  Guard 
vessels  being  unable  or  unsafe  to  operate 
are  becoming  more  prevalent.  We,  the 
Congress,  have  called  upon  the  Coast 
Guard  over  the  years  to  do  more  and 
more  with  less  and  less.  That  trend  can- 
not continue. 

I  trust  that  with  the  administration's 
support  we  can  enhance  the  abUity  of 
the  Coast  Guard  to  fulflU  its  demand- 
ing missions  rather  than  preside  over 
Its  continued  deterioration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  8.  831  and  a  sectiwi- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  th**  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 


analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoss,  as  follows: 
S.  831 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Coast  Ouard 
Authorization  Act  of  1983". 

TITLE     I— AOTHORIZATION    OP    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS  FOR   FISCAL   YEAR    1983 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  necessary  expenses  of 
the  Coast  Ouard  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 
as  follows: 

(1)  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Coast  Ouard  including  expenses  related 
to  the  Capehart  housing  debt  reduction: 
S1.402.888.(X)0,  and  such  additional  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  luiforeseen 
circumstances; 

(2)  for  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
building, and  Improvement  of  aids  to  navi- 
gation, shore  facilities,  vessels,  and  aircraft, 
including  equipment  related  thereto: 
>37S.0OO,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended; 

(3)  for  the  alteration  or  removal  of 
bridges  over  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  constituting  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion: $17,500,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended;  and 

(4)  for  research,  development,  testing,  and 
evaluation:  S29 ,730,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

SBC.  102.  For  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Coast 
Ouard  is  authorized  an  end-of-year  strength 
for  active  duty  personnel  of  39.904:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  celling  shall  not  include 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  called  to 
active  duty  under  the  authority  of  section 
712  of  title  14,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  103.  For  fiscal  year  1983,  average 
military  training  student  loads  for  the  Coast 
Ouard  are  authorized  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Recruit  and  special  training :  3,660 
student-years; 

(2)  Flight  training:  118  student-years; 

(3)  Professional  training  in  military  and 
civilian  Institutions:  655  student-years; 
and 

(4)  Officer  acquisition:  1,038  student- 
years. 

TITLE   n— COAST   OUARD    MANAOEMENT 

Sec.  201.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  March  4.  1915.  c.  143.  38  SUt.  1084. 
as  amended,  (31  U.S.C.  e86(a))  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "the  United  States  Coast 
Ouard,"  In  the  first  proviso  immediately 
after  "Federal  Aviation  Agency.". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  41a 
of  title  14.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  single 
active  duty  promotion  list  of  ofllcers  of  the 
Coast  Ouard  on  active  duty  in  the  grades  of 
ensign  and  above.  Reserve  officers  on  active 
duty  other  than  pursuant  to  an  active  duty 
agreement  executed  under  679  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  retired  officers,  and  of- 
ficers of  the  permanent  commissioned  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  shall 
not  be  Included  on  the  active  duty  promo- 
tion list.". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4ia  of  title 
14.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "extended". 

Sec.  203.  Title  14.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  amending  subsection  41a(b)  by  In- 
serting the  following  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence:  ", 
except  that  the  rear  admiral  designated  by 
the  Commandant  to  the  position  of  Chief  of 
Staff  shall  be  the  senior  rear  admiral  for  aU 
purposes  other  than  pay". 

(2»  By  amending  subsection  290(a)  by  In- 
serting the  following  in  the  second  sentence 


Inunedlately  after  the  vrords  "vice  admiral": 
"or  In  the  position  of  Chief  of  Staff". 

Sec.  204.  Title  14,  United  SUtea  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  By  striking  the  first  sentence  of  section 
711. 

(2)  By  amending  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  21  of  such  title  to 
read  as  follows: 

"711.  Excluslveness  of  service.". 

Sec.  205.  Public  Law  96-376  (4  Stat.  1509) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  the 
first  section  by  striking  "tl.248,367,000;"  and 
substituting  "$1,337,207,000;  •. 

( 2 )  By  amending  section  2  by  striking  "39,- 
600:"  and  substituting  "39.819:". 

Sec.  206.  Subsection  93(p)  of  title  14, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  immediately  after  "of  such 
lines  and  cables,":  "including  the  installa- 
tion and  use  of  telephone  in  residences  leased 
or  owned  by  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  when  appropriate  to  assure  efficient 
response  to  extraordinary  operational  contin- 
gencies of  a  limited  duration,". 
TITLE  III— AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1983 

Sec.  301.  Such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Coast  Guard  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  as  follows: 

( 1 )  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Coast  Guard.  Including  expenses  related 
to  the  Capehart  housing  debt  reduction; 

(2)  for  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
building, and  Improvement  of  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, shore  facilities,  vessels,  and  aircraft. 
Including  equipment  related  thereto; 

(3)  for  the  alteration  or  removal  of 
bridges  over  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  constituting  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion; and 

(4)  for  research,  development,  testing,  and 
evaluation. 

Section-by -Section  Analysis  or  S.  831 

TITLE  I 

Section  1  authorizes  $1,402,898,000  for  FY- 
1982  Coast  Ouard  operating  expenses,  an  In- 
crease of  $65,691,000  over  the  amount  already 
appropriated  by  Congress  and  supplemental 
appropriations  requested  for  FY-1981.  An  au- 
thorization for  additional  money  to  meet  un- 
foreseen circumstances  Is  Included  In  order 
to  preclude  the  need  for  a  supplemental  au- 
thorization bill.  The  section  also  includes  a 
$375,000,000  authorization  for  acquisition, 
construction,  and  rebuilding  of  aircraft,  ves- 
sels, shore  facilities,  and  aids  to  navigation 
in  PY-1982.  an  Increase  of  $39,015,000  over 
the  amount  already  appropriated  by  Congress 
and  supplemental  appropriations  requested 
for  FY-1981;  $17,500,000  for  removal  or  alter- 
ation of  bridges,  a  $1,650,000  Increase  over  the 
amount  appropriated  by  Congress  for  FY- 
1981;  and  $29,730,000  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, a  $4,730,000  Increase  over  the 
amount  appropriated  by  Congress  for  FY- 
1981. 

Section  2  authorizes  an  active  duty  person- 
nel level  of  39504  for  FY-1982.  This  is  an 
increase  of  85  persons  over  the  level  requested 
to  be  authorized  in  section  205  of  this  Act. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  bill  authorizes 
the  student-year  levels  for  recruit  and  special 
training  (FY- 1982 -3 .660).  a  decrease  of  525 
from  FY-1981;  flight  training  (FY-1982-118) . 
an  Incresise  of  1  from  PY-1981;  professional 
training  (FY-1982-655),  an  Increase  of  60 
from  FY-1981;  and  officer  acquisition  (FY- 
1982-1.038) .  an  increase  of  113  from  FY-1981. 
In  all  categories,  student-years  are  used  as 
the  unit  of  measure.  A  student-year  Is  de- 
fined as  the  product  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents scheduled  to  attend  each  course  In  the 
category  multiplied  by  the  course  length  ex- 
pressed in  a  fraction  of  a  year  (e.g.,  course 


length  in   weeks  divided  by   52   weeks  per 
year). 

TITLE  n 

Section  201. 
Section  686  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
(The  Act  of  March  4,  1915,  c.  143,  !  1,  38 
Stat.  1084,  as  amended)  permits  Federal 
agencies  to  place  orders  with  other  agencies 
for  materials,  supplies,  equipment,  or  work 
or  services  which  those  agencies  may  be  able 
to  supply. 

Prior  to  Its  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  In  1967,  the  Coast  Guard,  as 
an  agency  within  the  Department  of  Treas- 
ury, was  Included  within  the  first  proviso  of 
section  686.  In  the  transfer  the  provisos 
applicability  was  Inadvertently  overlooked. 
As  a  result,  the  Coast  Guard  no  longer  has 
the  benefit  of  being  able  to  place  orders,  "for 
materials,  supplies,  equipment,  work,  or  serv- 
ices, of  any  kind  that  any  requisitioned  Fed- 
eral Agency  may  be  In  a  position  to  supply, 
or  to  render  or  to  obtain  by  contract". 

The  Coast  Guard,  therefore,  cannot  place 
an  order  under  section  686  If  the  providing 
agency  will  fill  the  order  by  contracting  out- 
side the  Government,  either  In  whole  or  In 
part. 

As  a  result  of  this  exclusion,  the  Coast 
GuEtrd  has  experienced  problems — and  ex- 
pects to  continue  encountering  difficulties — 
in  a  number  of  Important  projects.  Most  sig- 
nificantly the  Service  is  presently  precluded 
from  placing  orders  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  military  departments  for  services, 
such  as  statistical  research  projects,  equip- 
ment, or  materials  resulting  from  DOD  re- 
search and  development  efforts  and  for  other 
highly  technical  procurements.  If  the  requisi- 
tioned agency  has  contracted  outside  of  the 
Government  for  any  part  of  the  project. 
Paradoxically,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  Department,  which  are  specifi- 
cally named  In  the  proviso,  can  place  such 
orders  with  the  Coast  Guard. 

COST  AND  BUDGET  DATA 

The  amendment  to  this  section  will  result 
In  Improved  procurement  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy, thereby  better  enabling  the  Coast  Guard 
to  accomplish  Its  multiple  missions  In  an  ef- 
fective manner.  Inasmuch  as  no  additional 
personnel  will  be  required  for  Implementation 
and  admliilstration,  there  will  be  no  new 
costs  to  decrease  the  potential  savings  which 
the  Coast  Guard  may  realize  as  a  result  of 
this  restored  authority. 

Section  202. 

Section  41a  of  title  14,  United  States  Code, 
requires  that  Reserve  officers  "on  extended 
active  duty"  be  Included  on  the  active  duty 
promotion  list  (ADPL)  and.  consequently, 
considered  for  promotion  under  chapter  11 
of  title  14  along  with  regular  Coast  Guard 
officers.  Only  those  Reserve  officers  on  active 
duty  who  are  "serving  In  connection  with 
organizing,  administering,  recruiting.  In- 
structing, or  training  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents (I.e..  Reserve  Program  Administrators] 
or  assigned  to  the  Selective  Service  System" 
are  excluded  from  the  ADPL.  Newly  enacted 
section  728  of  chapter  21,  title  14.  United 
States  Code  (Pi.  96-322  August  4,  1980). 
states  that  Reserve  officers  who  are  on  active 
duty  "for  training,  duty  on  a  board,  or  duty 
of  a  limited  or  temporary  nature  if  assigned 
to  active  duty  from  an  inactive  status"  shall 
be  considered  eligible  for  promotion  under 
the  authority  of  chapter  21,  "COAST  GUARD 
RESERVE",  rather  than  chapter  11  even 
though  the  present  language  of  section  41a 
contains  no  authority  for  their  exclusion 
from  the  ADPL. 

A  result  of  this  situation   Is  that  Coast 
■  Ouard  Reserve  officers  called  to  active  duty 


peers  by  a  Reserve  promotion  board,  have 
fared  poorly  when  placed  on  the  ADPL  and 
considered  for  promotion  on  a  "best  quali- 
fied" basis  with  active  duty  officers  under 
chapter  11. 

The  amendment  to  section  41a  will  rectify 
this  problem  by  expressly  specifying  who  is 
to  be  Included  on  the  ADPL.  In  addition  to 
"officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  on  active  duty 
In  the  grades  of  ensign  and  above,"  only 
Reserve  officers  serving  on  active  duty  under 
the  authority  of  section  679  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  will  be  Included  on  the 
ADPL.  Section  679  is  concerned  with  active 
duty  agreements  between  the  uniformed 
services  and  Reserve  officers  and  requires.  In 
subsection  (a),  a  "standard  written  agree- 
ment" for  the  subsection  (b)  "specified  pe- 
riod of  duty  of  at  least  12  months".  The 
present  language  of  section  41a,  I.e.,  "ex- 
tended active  duty",  was  Intended  to  cover 
the  Reserve  officer  who  enters  such  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Coast  Guard  for  an  extended 
period  of  active  duty  rather  than  the  Reserve 
officer  who  is  called  to  active  duty  for  a 
shorter  period  of  time  to  perform  a  specific 
function.  I.e..  training,  duty  on  a  board,  or 
other  duty  of  a  limited  or  temporary  nature. 
While  clarifying  which  classes  of  Coast  Guard 
officers  shall  be  Included  In  the  ADPL  and 
thereby  enhancing  the  Coast  Guard's  ability 
to  activate  Reserve  officers  as  necessary,  the 
amendment  to  section  41a  does  not  affect 
the  status  of  those  other  classes  of  officers 
currently  expressly  excluded  from  the  ADPL. 

In  order  to  comport  with  the  Intent  of 
the  amendment  to  subsection  (a),  the  word 
"extended"  has  been  deleted  from  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  41a  Inasmuch  as  Its  con- 
tinued retention  would  be  unnecessary  and 
create  confusion. 

COST    ESTIMATE 

This  proposal  will  result  In  no  Increase  In 
cost  of  the  Federal  government  and  no  addi- 
tional civilian  or  mlUtary  personnel  wUl  be 
needed  as  a  result  of  Its  enactment. 

Section  203. 

Section  203(a)  of  the  proposed  bill  amends 
section  41a  of  title  14,  United  States  Code. 
by  providing  that  the  rear  admiral  serving 
In  the  position  of  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  senior  rear  admiral  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  for  purposes  other  than  pay.  regard- 
less of  date  of  rank. 

Organizationally,  at  Coast  Ouard  Head- 
quarters, the  Chief  of  Staff  ranks  after  the 
Commandant  and  Vice  Commandant.  This 
amendment  would  accord  the  Chief  of  Staff 
the  same  prominence  In  terms  of  military 
protocol  as  the  position  merits  within  this 
hierarchy. 

Section  203(b)  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
exempt  the  rear  admiral  who  Is  serving  or 
has  served  as  Chief  of  Staff  from  being  sub- 
ject to  consideration  for  continuation  under 
section  290  of  title  14,  United  States  Code. 
Under  that  section  each  rear  admiral  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth  years  In  grade  Is 
subject  to  a  board  determination  of  whether 
or  not  he  may  continue  to  serve  until  his 
normal  date  of  retirement. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  must  make  sensitive 
management  and  budgetary  decisions  affect- 
ing programs  throughout  the  Coast  Guard. 
This  amendment  would  enable  the  Com- 
mandant to  select  a  Junior  rear  admiral  who 
could  make  these  decUlons  with  the  degree 
of  autonomy  necessary  for  this  position. 
The  only  potential  drawback  to  this  pro- 
posal Is  that  a  Junior  rear  admiral  Chief 
of  Staff  would  never  be  subject  to  the 
scrutiny  of  a  continuation  board.  However, 
since  there  are  so  many  capable  rear  admirals 


COST   ZSTIIIATE 


This  proposal  has  no  budgetary  Impact. 
Section  304. 

Section  711  of  title  14  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  by  deleting  the  first  sentence  to 
remove  the  Selective  Service  registration 
exemption  for  Coast  Guard  Inactive  duty 
Reservists  so  that  this  section  conforms  to 
the  Selective  Service  laws.  Section  463  of 
title  50  Appendix  provides  that  "[elxcept  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  title  ...  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  male  citizen  ...  to 
present  himself  ...  to  registration  .  .  .". 
Section  466  of  title  50  Appendix  exempU 
from  registration  only  members  of  the  re- 
serve c<Mnponent8  "whUe  on  active  duty." 
However,  the  recently  enacted  section  711 
of  title  14  inadvertently  reenacted  the  blan- 
ket exemption  from  registration,  previously 
found  in  section  757  of  title  14  for  members 
of  the  Coast  Ouard  Reserve  without  regard 
to  whether  they  are  on  active  duty.  Prior  to 
Its  reenactment,  section  757  had  been  im- 
plicitly repealed  by  the  enactment  of  the 
title  50  Appendix  provision.  Since  these 
statutes  are  in  conflict,  it  Is  necessary  to 
amend  section  711  to  preserve  the  apjjarent 
Intent  of  Congress,  as  expressed  in  section 
453  of  title  50  Appendix. 
Section  205. 

The  FY-1981  Coast  Ouard  authorization 
of  appropriations  bUl  Is  amended  by  Increas- 
ing the  authorization  for  operating  expenses 
by  $88,840,000  and  the  personnel  celling  by 
219.  These  Increases  are  necessary  because 
supplemental  appropriations  requested  for 
FY-1981  primarily  for  the  Cuban  sea  patrol 
and  for  Increased  expenses  as  a  result  of  the 
Nimn-Wamer  military  personnel  act  would 
make  the  appropriation  figures  exceed  the 
amounts  already  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  FT-18ei. 
Section  206. 

Subsection  93(p)  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  a  clause  to 
grant  the  Coast  Guard  authority  to  provide 
leased  telephone  services  to  residences  leased 
or  owned  by  the  Government  during  extraor- 
dinary operational  contingencies  of  limited 
duration.  The  recent  Cuban  Refugee  Freedom 
Flotilla  operation  was  an  example  of  such  a 
contingency.  It  necessitated  that  the  Com- 
mander, Seventh  Coast  Guard  District  be 
available  at  all  times.  24  hours  a  day.  for  dally 
contact  with  numerous  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Since  It  was  impracticable  for 
the  District  Commander  to  remain  at  his 
office  at  aU  times.  It  was  necessary  to  InstaU 
a  separate  telephone  In  his  private  Uvlng 
quarters  so  that  he  could  direct  the  operation 
of  the  Freedom  Flotilla  outside  of  normal 
working  hours.  As  soon  as  the  Reedom  Flo- 
tilla operations  ceased,  the  telephone  was 
removed  from  the  District  Commander's  resi- 
dence. The  Installation,  use.  and  removal  of 
the  telephone  were  accomplished  at  the  Dis- 
trict Commander's  own  expense.  This  change 
to  subsection  (p)  will  ensure  that.  In  the 
future,  slmUar  contingency  needs  iii»T  be 
met  with  appropriated  funds.* 


to   perform  specific   missions  for  the  Coast     eligible  for  Chief  of  Staff,  It  Is  unlikely  that 

the  Commandant   would  select   a  Chief  of 


Guard  may  refuse  activation  If  during  the 
duration  of  their  active  duty  they  happen  to 
fall  within  a  promotion  zone  on  the  ADPL. 
In  the  past  Reserve  officers,  who  would  have 
been   promoted    If   measured   against   their 


Staff  who,  after  serving  In  that  position, 
would  not  continue  to  ably  and  Industriously 
perform  his  duties  for  the  duration  of  his 
Coast  Ouard  career. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself. 

Mr.   Matsovaca.  and  Mr.  Di- 

CONcmi) : 
S.  832.  A  bill  to  amend  section  51(d) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  oi  1954  to 
make  technical  modifications  in  the 
definition  of  an  economically  disadvan- 
taged Vietnam-era  veteran  and  to  re- 
move the  age  criterion  applicable  to  such 
definition :  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

MODIFICATIOH  TO  DETntmOH  OF  EOONOMICAIXT 
DISADVANTACD    VI«TWA»t-E«A   TCTEBAM 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today,  joined  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Hawaii  and  fd- 
low  member   of   the  Veterans'   Affaire 
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Committee  (Mr.  Matsunaca),  who  also 
serves  on  the  Finance  Committee,  £ind 
my  distinguished  coaeague  irom  Arizona 
I  Mr.  DeConcini),  S.  832,  a  bill  which 
would  make  both  technical  and  substan- 
tive modifications  in  the  definition  of  an 
economically  disadvantaged  Vietnam - 
era  veteran  for  the  purposes  of  the  tar- 
geted jobs  tax  credit — TJTC — authorized 
by  section  51  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  as  amended  by  section  321  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1978.  Public  Law  95-600. 
This  measure  is  identical  to  S.  2838  which 
Senator  Matsunaca  and  I  introduced  in 
the  96th  Congress  but  on  which  no  ac- 
tion was  taken. 

The  substantive  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  to  remove  from  current 
law  the  requ-remcnt  that  in  order  to  be 
considered  an  economically  disadvan- 
taged Vietnam-era  veteran,  an  otherwise 
eligible  individual  must  be  under  35  years 
of  age.  In  lieu  of  this  requirement,  the 
proposed  bill  would  reouire  that  the  in- 
dividual not  have  retired  from  the  Armed 
Forces  at  the  rank  of  major  or  above, 
or  its  equivalent.  This  criterion  is  de- 
signed to  make  the  credit  available  for 
jobs  provided  to  all  eligible  Vietnam -era 
veterans  regardless  of  age  except  retired 
career  field-officer  grade  military  per- 
sonnel who  served  during  the  Vietnam 
era. 

The  age  criterion  in  existing  law  was 
designed  initially  as  part  of  the  1977 
amendments  to  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act — section  305 
of  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demon- 
stration Projects  Act  of  1977.  Public  Law 
95-22 — in  part,  to  rule  out  career  mili- 
tary personnel  who  served  during  the 
Vietnam  era.  A  more  finely  tuned  ap- 
proach to  this  problem — on  which  this 
proposed  amendment  is  based — was  used 
in  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978, 
Public  Law  96-454.  which  in  section  307 
<a)  used  the  retirement-related  criterion 
to  amend  the  title  5  civil  service  law  for 
the  purposes  of  limiting  five-point  vet- 
erans preference  status. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  TJTC 
modification  is  to  permit  the  participa- 
tion in  the  TJTC  program  of  many  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  who  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching or  have  already  passed  the  age 
of  35.  Many  of  these  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans actually  served  in  Indochina  and 
saw  combat,  and  although  these  veterans 
are  not  experiencing  the  severe  rates  of 
unemployment  experienced  by  younger 
veterans— in  February,  the  rate  of  un- 
employment for  Vietnam-era  veterans 
ages  35  to  39  was  4.6  percent— there  are 
still  many  whose  employment-related 
needs  would  be  served  by  eligibility  for 
TJTC.  As  of  September  1980.  almost  3.3 
million  of  the  more  than  9  million  indi- 
viduals who  served  during  the  Vietnam 
era  were  35  years  of  age  or  older.  The 
average  age  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  was 
33.6  years  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1980. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  note  the  conclusion  in  the  recent  in- 
depth  report.  entiUed  "Legacies  of  Viet- 
nam: Comparative  Adjustment  of  Vet- 
erans and  Their  Peers."  submitted  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  by  the  Center 
for  Pohcy  Research  that  "military  duty 
m  Vietnam  had  a  negative  effect  upon 
post-military  achievement."  This  nega- 


tive effect  is  evidenced  by  the  sustained, 
high  rates  of  unemployment  among  mi- 
nority group  Vietnam-era  veterans,  poor 
success  in  competition  for  high-level 
jobs,  and  erratic  patterns  of  changes  in 
occupational  levels.  Our  national  obliga- 
tion and  national  responsibility  to  assist 
those  veterans  of  our  Nation's  longest 
war  who  are  still  experiencmg  difficulties 
in  returnmg  to  civilian  life  should,  there- 
fore, not  terimnate  when  they  turn  35 
years  of  age. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  TJTC  pro- 
gram, under  which  employers  may  re- 
ceive a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $3,000  for  hir- 
ing a  member  of  an  eligible  target  group, 
more  than  10.500  Vietnam-era  veterans 
have  found  employment  through  this 
program.  I  believe  the  prospects  for  em- 
ployment in  the  private  sector  of  older, 
noncareer  military  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans, especially  those  with  families  and 
those  who  are  experiencing  severe  prob- 
lems in  obtaining  employment,  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal. Further,  in  light  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  proposal  to  phstse  out 
completely  the  jobs  and  opportunities 
for  employment  now  oHered  through  the 
public  service  employment  program  con- 
ducted under  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  in  efforts  to  encourage  reli- 
ance on  jobs  in  the  private  sector,  these 
very  deserving  veterans  be  a  top  priority 
and  receive  the  full  measure  of  assist- 
ance that  can  be  made  available. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  no  cost 
estimate  of  this  proposal  has  been  devel- 
oped. However,  last  year  in  connection 
with  S.  2838,  the  cost  of  enactment  was 
estimated  to  not  be  significant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing and  a  document  showing  the 
changes  that  would  be  made  in  current 
law  by  its  enactment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
changes  to  existing  law  were  ordered  to 
he  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  832 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  51  (d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  of  1954  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "Vietnam  veteran  who  Is 
a  member  of  an  economically  disadvantaged 
family"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"economically  disadvantaged  Vietnam-era 
veteran"; 

(2)  striking  out  "Vietnam  veteran  who  U 
a  member  of  an  economically  disadvantaged 
family"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"economically  disadvantaged  Vietnam-era 
veteran": 

(3)  inserting  after  "1975."  in  subclause  (1) 
of  clause  (A)  "and  not  having  retired  from 
the  Armed  Forces  at  the  rank  of  major  or 
above,  or  its  equivalent."; 

(4)  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(B): 

(5)  striking  out  In  clause  (C)  the  comma 
and  "and"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(6)  striking  out  clause  (D)  in  its  entirety. 

Changes  in  Existing  Law  Proposed  To  Be 
tlADE  BT  S.  832 

Changes  in  existing  law  proposed  by  the 
bin  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  pro- 
posed to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  In  brackeu. 


new  matter  Is  printed  in  italic,  existing  law 
in  which  no  change  is  proposed  Is  shown  In 
roman) : 

TITLE  26— INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
*  •  •  •  • 

Pabt  IV — Credits  Against  Tax 

«  «  «  *  • 

Subpart  D — Rules  for  Computing  Credit  for 

Employment  of  Certain  New  Employees 
i  51.  Amount  of  credit 


(d)  Members  of  targeted  groups 

For  purposes  of  this  subpart — 

•  •  •  •  • 

(4)  Vietnam  veteran  who  is  a  member  of 
an  economically  disadvantaged  family  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  Vietnam-era  vet- 
eran.— The  term  "Vietnam  veteran  who  is 
a  member  of  an  econonp.ic&'.ly  disadvantaged 
family)  economically  disadvantaged  Viet- 
nam-era veteran"  means  any  Individual  who 
is  certified  by  the  designated  local  agency 
as — 

(A)  (1)  having  served  on  active  duty  (other 
than  active  duty  for  training)  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of 
more  than  180  days,  any  part  of  which  oc- 
curred after  August  4,  1964,  and  before  May 
8.  1975.  and  not  having  retired  from  the 
Armed  Forces  at  the  rank  of  major  or  above, 
or  its  equivalent,  or 

(U)  having  been  discharged  or.  released 
from  active  duty  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability If  any  part  of  such  active  duty  was 
[>erformed  after  August  4,  1964,  and  before 
May  8,  1975. 

(B)  was  not  having  any  day  during  the 
preemployment  period  which  was  a  day  of 
extended  active  duty  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  and 

(C)  being  a  member  of  an  economically 
dlsdavantaged  family  (determined  under 
paragraph  (9))   [.and|. 

I  (D)  not  having  attained  the  age  of  35  on 
the  hiring  date.) 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  ( B ) ,  the  term 
"extended  active  duty"  means  a  period  of 
more  than  90  days  during  which  the  individ- 
ual was  on  active  duty  (other  than  active 
duty  for  training). 9 
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By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  833.  A  bill  to  arpend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

CONSUMER    PBODtJCT    SAFETY    ACT    AMENDMENTS 
OF    1981 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission 
I CPSC )  is  £.  small  agency  that  has  been 
the  focal  point  of  much  debate  since  its 
creation  in  1972.  Three  years  ago,  the 
Consumer  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  held  3  days  of  oversight 
hearings  to  decide  whether  the  agency 
should  continue  to  be  funded.  The  agency 
was  funded  for  3  more  years  and  was 
given  congressional  direction  through 
statutory  changes  in  the  Commission's 
authority.  At  that  time  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  CPSC  would  again  be 
evaluated  in  3  years  to  see  if  the  agency's 
performance  had  improved  and  if  the 
agency  was  indeed  fulfilling  its  mission 
of  reducing  product  related  deaths  arid 
injuries. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  agency 
and  to  make  legislative  changes.  Con- 
gressman Broyhill  recently  expressed 


concern  about  the  agency's  budget  when 
introducing  similar  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  con- 
cerned that  if  we  approve  the  admin- 
istration's recommended  30-percent 
budget  cut,  we  will  be  wasting  the  $33 
million  authorized  rather  than  saving  $11 
million  since  the  agency  may  not  be  able 
to  fulfill  its  statutory  responsibilities.  In 
fact,  the  CPSC  has  already  taken  a  30- 
percent  funding  cut  over  the  last  3  years 
factoring  in  the  effect  of  inflation.  There- 
fore this  legislation  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $39  million  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  a  12.5-percent  reduction.  Detailed 
investigation  through  the  scheduled 
oversight  hearings  may  well  support  con- 
tinued reductions  in  authorization  levels 
for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984. 

The  bill  makes  changes  in  the  agency's 
statutory  authority  whicfti  will  create 
budget  savings.  It  reduces  the  CPSC  area 
ofBces  from  13  to  a  ceiling  of  5  at  a  cost 
savings  of  $4.75  million  and  eliminates 
all  advisory  councils  at  a  savings  of  over 
$200,000.  The  bill  further  places  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  amount  of  money  the  Com- 
mission may  grant  to  an  outside  party 
who  is  developing  a  consumer  product 
safety  standard. 

The  bill  makes  other  recommendations 
for  statutory  changes.  It  encourages  the 
agency  to  rely  on  effective  industry  vol- 
untary standards  by  prohibiting  the 
agency  from  imposing  a  mandatory 
standard  unless  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  voluntary  standard  is  not 
technically  adequate  or  that  there  is  in- 
sufficient compliance  within  the  indus- 
try. The  bill  encourages  industry  report- 
ing of  product  defects  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  noting  that  technical  violations 
of  section  15  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  should  not  be  penalized  nor 
should  inconsequential  product  hazards 
be  reported. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  representative  pan- 
el to  study  the  effectiveness  of  the  cellu- 
lose insulation  standau-d.  Within  6 
months,  the  panel  will  submit  this  study 
along  with  legislative  or  other  recom- 
mendations to  the  Commission.  The  bill 
eliminates  the  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  sampUng  plans  in  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  standards  and  requires  notifi- 
cation to  the  Commerce  Committee  of 
contracts  exceeding  $50,000  for  purposes 
of  more  effective  oversight.  The  bill  also 
eliminates  the  authority  of  the  CPSC  to 
require  notice  by  industry  and  submis- 
sion of  any  test  data  describing  any  new 
consumer  product. 

The  bill  stresses  regrulatory  reform  by 
requiring  the  Commission  to  prepare  a 
regulatory  analysis  outlining  the  costs 
and  benefits  as  well  as  alternatives  to 
proposed  regulatory  action.  To  continue 
the  Commission's  rule  review  started  by 
the  1978  act  amendments,  the  bill  re- 
quires the  CPSC  to  study  each  of  its  rules 
5  years  after  promulgation. 

Hearings  on  the  CPSC  reauthorization 
are  scheduled  for  April  1,  2,  3,  and  7, 
1981.  Detailed  investigation  of  the 
CPSC's  operations  over  the  last  3  years 
in  these  hearings  may  well  support  other 
legislative  changes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  833 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  UniteU  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  Amendments  of  1981". 
omcES 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(e)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "the  Act")  (15  VS.C.  2053(e) )  U  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  "offices"  the 
following:  ",  not  to  exceed  five  In  number,". 

REPORT    TO    CONGRESS 

SEC.  3.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Act  (15  U.8.C 
2064(c) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
the  following:  "The  Commission  shaU 
notify  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  each  contract  under  this  subsection 
In  an  amount  greater  than  %50,000.". 

INDOSTRT    VOLtlNTART    STANDARDS 

SEC.  4.  (a)  Section  9(c)(2)  of  the  Act  (IS 
U.S.C.  2058(c)(2))    Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B); 

(2)  by  striking  the  pteriod  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing  new   subparagraph: 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  rule  which  relates  to 
a  risk  of  Injury  with  respect  to  which  per- 
sons manufacturing  a  substantial  number 
of  products  that  would  be  subject  to  such 
rule  have  adopted  and  Implemented  a  vol- 
untary consumer  product  safety  standard, 
that— 

"(1)  compliance  with  such  voluntary  con- 
sumer product  safety  standard  is  not  likely 
to  result  In  the  elimination  or  reduction  of 
such  risk  of  Injury;  or  reduction  of  such 
risk  of  Injury;  or 

"(11)  It  Is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  such  voluntary  con- 
sumer product  safety  standard." 

(b)  Section  9(c)  of  the  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2058 
(c) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall.  In  carrying 
out  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1261  et  seq.)  and  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  (15  U.8.C.  1191  et  seq).  apply 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)(D)  of  this 
subsection.". 

(c)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Act  (15  VS.C.  2054 
(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  paragraph  (3) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  offer  tr&lnlng  In  product  safety  Inves- 
tigation and  test  methods. 
The  Commission  shall  assist  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  administratively  and 
technically.  In  the  development  of  safety 
standards  and  test  methods.". 

(d)  Section  27(J)  of  the  Act  (15  US.C. 
2076(j) )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (10)  as 
paragraph  (11);  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (9)  the  following: 

"(10)  a  consideration  of — 

"(A)   the  number  of  such  standards: 

"(B)  the  nature  and  number  of  the  prod- 
ucts which  are  the  subject  of  such  stand- 
ards; 

"(C)  the  effectiveness  of  such  standards  in 
reducing  potential  harm  from  consumer 
products; 

"(D)  the  degree  to  which  staff  members 
of  the  Commission  participate  In  the  devel- 
opment of  such  standards; 


"(E)  the  amount  of  resources  of  the  Com- 
mission which  Is  devoted  to  activities  related 
to  such  standards:  and 

"(F)  such  other  information  as  the  Ootn- 
mlsslon  determines  appropriate  or  necesMry 
to  Inform  the  Congress  on  the  current  status 
of  the  voluntary  consumer  product  safety 
standard  program:  and". 

SAMPLING  PIANS 

Sec.  6.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2056(a))  is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  paragraph  (2) ; 

(2)  by  striking  " ( 1 ) ";  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  as  paragr^h  (1)  aad  (3).  req>ee- 
tlvely. 

comRXBTmoM 

Sec.  6.  Section  7(d)(2)  of  the  Act  (IS 
use.  2056(d)  (2) )  Is  amended  by  strUdng 
the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  following:  "No  contribution  may  be 
made  to  the  cost  of  developing  a  proposed 
consumer  product  safety  standard  or  par- 
ticipating with  the  Commission  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  standard  unless  the  contri- 
bution Is  made  under  an  agreement  entered 
Into  under  this  paragraph.  Payments  under 
such  agreements  may  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  SUtes  (31  VSC.  529)  and  may 
not  exceed  In  the  aggregate  $26,000  In  any 
fiscal  year.". 

RECITLATORT    IMPACT   AHALTSB 

Sec.  7.  (a)  SecUon  9(c)  of  the  Act  (15 
use.  2058(c))  U  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  (as  added  by 
secOon  4  of  this  Act)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4) ,  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  para- 
graph (1)  the  following: 

"(2)  The  Commlsalon  may  not  promulgate 
a  consumer  product  safety  rule  unless  It  baa 
prepared,  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  under  paragraphs  (1)  imd  (4) 
and  on  other  Information  before  tlw  Com- 
mission, a  regulatory  Impact  analysis  of  the 
rule  containing  the  following  Information: 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  potential  bene- 
fits of  the  rule,  and  an  identification  of  those 
likely  to  receive  the  benefiU; 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  potential  oosta  of 
the  rule,  and  an  identification  of  those  likely 
to  bear  the  costs;  and 

"(C)  a  description  <rf  any  reasonable  alter- 
native approaches  (Including  voluntary  In- 
dustry consumer  product  safety  standards) 
that  may  achieve  the  stated  objective  of  the 
rule,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  poten- 
tial benefits  and  costs  of  any  reasonable  al- 
ternative approaches  and  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  reasons  why  such  alternatives.  If  pro- 
posed, were  not  adopted.". 

(b)  Section  9(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  (15 
use.  2058(a)(1)(A))  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  comma  the  foUowlng: 
"and  prepares  the  regulatory  impact  anal- 
ysis required  by  such  subsection'*. 

(c)  SecUon  »(c)  of  the  Act  (16  UB.C. 
2058(c) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  (A)  The  contents  and  adequacy  of 
any  regulatory  analysis  prepared  or  Issued 
by  the  Commission  under  this  section.  In- 
cluding the  adequacy  of  any  procedure  in- 
volved In  such  preparation  or  Issuance,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  Judicial  review  In  any 
court,  except  that  a  court,  upon  review  of  a 
rule  pursuant  to  section  11,  may  set  aside 
such  rule  If  the  Commission  has  failed  en- 
tirely to  prepare  a  regulatory  analysis. 

"(B)  Except  as  specified  In  subparagraph 
(A),  no  Commission  action  may  be  Invali- 
dated, remanded,  or  otherwise  affected  by 
any  court  on  account  of  any  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  this  aectlOD. 

"(C)  Ttie  provisions  of  this  paragraph  do 
not  alter  the  substanUve  or  procedural 
standards  otherwise  applicable  to  judicial 
review  of  any  action  by  the  Commission  **. 
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Sec.  8.  Section  13  of  the  Act  (16  UJ3.C. 
3063)  la  repcAled. 

MonricATioN  RXQunmnirr 

Sr.  9.  (a)  S«cUon  15(b)  of  the  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  a064(b))  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Nothing  lu 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
quire the  reporting  of  an  Inconsequential 
failure  to  comply  with  a  consumer  product 
safety  rule  or  of  a  defect  which  could  cre- 
ate only  an  Inconsequential  product  haz- 
ard.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  30(b) 
(of  the  Act  (15  n.S.C.  3069(b)  U  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  includ- 
ing. In  the  case  of  Information  to  be  re- 
ported under  section  15(b).  whether  such 
information  Involved  a  serious  risk  of  injury 
and  whether  the  failure  to  report  was  not 
reasonably  untimely". 

STUDT  or  BtTLES  PKOMTTLCATXD  BT 
COMMISSION 

8«c.  10.  Section  37(m)  of  the  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  3078(m))  U  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•'(m)(l)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'nile'  means — 

"(A)  any  riile  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  section  9: 

"(B)  any  rule  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  section  3(q)(l)(B)  of  the 
Federal  Hazardoiis  Substances  Act  ( 15  VS  C 
1361(q)(l)(B)): 

"(C)  any  rule  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  3  of  the  Poison  Preven- 
Uon  Packaging  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1473):  and 

"(D)  any  rule  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  4  of  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  (15  T3S.C.  1193)". 

"(3)  (A)  The  Commission  shall,  within  13 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
■ectlon.  study  all  rules  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  Issued  on  or  after  November  10,  1978 
and  which  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  study  each 
r\ile  promulgated  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  within  5  years  after 
<*•  *****  °'  promulgation  of  any  such  nile. 

"(C)  Any  study  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  completed  as  ex- 
pedlUously  as  possible.  The  Commission  shall 
submit  a  report  on  the  result  of  such  study 
to  the  Congress  which  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  appropriate  (taking  into  ac- 
count the  resources  and  priorities  of  the 
Commission)  — 

"(1)  recommend  the  deletion  of  particular 
rules  and  portions  of  rules,  including  reasons 
for  such  recommendations:   and 

"(U)  recommend  the  initiation  of  appro- 
priate rulemaking  proceedings  under  this  Act 
to  make  changes  or  modifications  m  partic- 
ular rules  or  portions  of  rules. 

"(3)  (A)  To  the  extent  practicable  and  ap- 
propriate ( taking  Into  account  the  resources 
and  priorities  of  the  Commission) .  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  ahaU  Include  In  the 
report  submitted  to  the  Congress  under  this 
subsection,  for  each  such  rule— 

"(1)  an  economic  impact  analysis  which 
takes  Into  account,  for  such  rule,  the  cost 
impact  on  and  benefits  to  cDns\iiner8  and 
affected  businesses  (with  particular  atten- 
tion to  small  businesses) ; 

"(U)  a  paperwork  Impact  analysis  con- 
taining— 

"(I)  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  of,  and 
a  deacrtpUon  of  the  classes  of,  persons  who 
are  required  to  file  reports,  maintain  records 
and  fulfill  any  of  the  InfonnaUon-gatherlng 
reqtUrements  under  such  rule; 

"(H)  an  estimate  of  the  natvire  and 
amount  of  the  information  required  to  be 
med  In  such  reports,  the  frequency  of  such 
reports,  the  nature  and  number  of  records 


required  to  be  kept  by  such  persons,  and  the 
amount  of  time  such  persons  who  require, 
and  the  costs  which  would  be  Incurred,  to 
keep  such  recorda  and  make  such  reports, 
and 

"(HI)  a  description  of  steps  being  taken 
by  the  Commission  to  ensure  that  there  Is 
no  unnecessary  duplication  In  recordkeeping 
and  report  filing  resulting  from  such  rule; 

"(111)  a  Judicial  impact  analysis  showing 
the  effect  of  such  rule  on  the  workload  of 
the  Federal  courts;  and 

"(Iv)  such  other  explanatory  and  support- 
ing statements  and  materials  as  the  Commis- 
sion determines  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  congressional  consideration  of  such 
report. 

"(B)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (U), 
no  material  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  any  Judicial 
review,  including  any  Judicial  review  to  de- 
termine whether  such  material  is  sufficient 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph.  In  the  event  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  finds  that  It  Is  impractical  or  In- 
appropriate to  submit  the  information  re- 
quired under  clauses  (1)  through  (ill)  of 
subparagraph  ( A) ,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  submit  a  statement  as  to  why 
he  cannot  so  comply. 

"(11)  if  any  material  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
under  this  paragraph  also  is  Included  In  any 
rulemaking  record  of  the  Commission,  any 
determination  regarding  whether  such  mate- 
rial is  subject  to  Judicial  review  In  connection 
with  any  review  of  such  rulemaking  record 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  submission  of 
such  material  to  the  Congress  under  this 
paragraph.". 

BEPKAL    or    AOVISOBT     COTTKCIL 

SBC.  11.  (a)  Section  38  of  the  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3077)   is  repealed. 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  13  of  the 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  3061(d))  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act)  is  repealed,  and  subsec- 
tions (e)  and  (f)  of  such  section  are  desig- 
nated as  subsection  (c)  and  (d) ,  respectively. 

(c)  Section  17  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  (15  use.  1304)  U  repealed. 

(d)  Section  6  of  the  Poison  Prevention 
Packaging  Act  of  1970  (15  U.S.C.  1475)  Is 
repealed. 

(e)  Section  30  of  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1375)   Is  repealed. 

ATrrHOBIZA1*ION     or    APPBOPBIATIONS 

Sec.  13.  Section  33(a)  of  the  Act  (15  U.aC. 
3081(a))  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (6); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(8)   839,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

September  30,  1983.". 

STUDT    OK    CTLLVTJOKZ    IlfSUUkTION    SATBTT 
STAKDABO 

Sec.  13.  The  Commission  shall  establish  a 
panel  to  study  the  Interim  cellulose  Insula- 
tion safety  standard  specified  in  section  35 
of  the  Act  (15  V3.C.  3083).  Such  Panel  shall 
be  composed  of — 

(1)  two  representatives  from  industries 
directly  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  such 
standard. 

(3)  two  representatives  of  consumers  and 
consumer  interests;  and 

(3)  two  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  The  members  of  such  Panel  shall  be 
appointed  by  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
who  shall  designate  one  of  such  members 
as  Chairman  of  the  Panel. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Panel  who  are  not 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
not  receive  any  compensation,  but  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  Incurred  as  a  restilt 


of  the  performance  of  his  duties  pvirsuant  to 
this  section.  In  accordance  with  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  Panel  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
the  effectiveness  of  such  standard  In  order 
to  determine — 

( I )  the  extent  to  which  such  standard  has 
been  effective; 

(3)  the  necessity  for  continuation  of  such 
standard; 

(3)  the  desirability  of  amendments  to  or 
repeal  of  such  standard. 

(e)  The  Panel  shall  submit  the  results  of 
Its  study  to  the  Commission,  which  shall 
submit  such  results  without  change  to  the 
Congress  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS 

Sec  14.  (A)  The  table  of  Contents  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  items  relat- 
ing to  sections  13  and  28. 

(b)  Section  16(g)  (1)  of  the  Act  (15  VB.C. 
3064(g)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  "(13) 
(e)(1)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(13) 
(c)(1)". 

(c)  Section  37(1)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Act  (IS 
United  States  Code  3076(1)  (1)  (A) )  la 
amended  by  striking  "Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce". 
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By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hart)  (by  request) : 
S.  834.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction  at   military   installations   for 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the  Committee  on   Armed   Services. 

MIUTABT    CONSTBUCTION    ATTTHOBIZATION 

ACT,  issa 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  for  myself  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  letter  of  transmit- 
tal requesting  consideration  of  the  leg- 
islation and  explaining  its  purpose  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  834 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1983". 
TITLE  I — ABUT 

ATTTROBIZED   ABMT    CONSTBUCTION    PBOJECTS 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works.  Includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appur- 
tenances, utilities,  and  equipment,  for  the 
following  acquisition  and  construction: 

INSIDE   THE    UNITEO    STATES 

United  States  Army  Forces  Command 
Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  $1.600.(X)0. 
Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky,  (1 .500.000. 
Port  Carson.  Colorado,  $39,690,000. 
Fort  Douglas.  Utah.  $3,550,000. 
Fort  Drum.  New  York,  $14,480,000. 
Fort  Oreely.  Alaska,  $1,150,000. 
Fort  Hood.  Texas,  $18,530,000. 
Fort  Irwin,  California.  $43.3.')0.000. 
Fort  Lewis.  Washington.  $6,700,000. 
Fort  Oeorge  C.  Meade,  Maryland,  $3,350,- 
000. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  $630,000. 


Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  $4,640,000. 

Fort    Stewart/Hunter    Army    Air    Field, 
Georgia,  $38,500,000. 

Fort  J.  M.  Wainwright,  Alaska,  $1,300,000. 

Presidio     of     San     Francisco,     California, 
$520,000. 

United  States  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  $620,000. 

Fort  Belvolr,  Virginia,  $3,600,000. 

Port  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana,  $5,120,- 
000. 

Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia,  $1,960,000. 

Port  Bliss.  Texas.  $4,700,000. 

Fort  Dlx,  New  Jersey.  $9,440,000. 

Port  Eustis,  Virginia,  $8,280,000. 

Port  Gordon,  Georgia,  $620,000. 

Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  $620,000. 

Port  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  $7,370,000. 

Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  $9,870,000. 

Port  McClellan.  Alabama.  $930,000. 

Fort  Pickett,  Virginia,  $640,000. 

Fort  Rucker,  Alabama,  $5,210,000. 

Fort  SUl,  Oklahoma,  $4,650,000. 

Fort  Story,  Virginia,  $1,050,000. 
United  States  Army  Materiel  Development 
and  Readiness  Command 

Aberdeen     Proving      Ground,      Maryland, 
$4J200,0OO. 

Army   Materials  and  Mechanics  Research 
Center,  Massachusetts,  $1,200,000. 

Corpus  Chrlstl  Army  Depot,  Texas,  $840,- 
000. 

Crane  Army   Ammunition  Plant  Activity, 
Indiana,  $540,000. 

Fort  Monmouth.  New  Jersey,  $26,000,000. 

Lexington-Blue  Grass  Army  Depot,  Ken- 
tucky, $1,450,000. 

Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texas,  $2,720,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama,  $4,750,000. 

Bock  Island  Arsenal,  nilnols.  $4,000,000. 

Savanna  Army  Ammunition  Depot,  Illinois, 
$3,600,000. 

Tobyhanna    Army    Dei>ot,    Pennsylvania, 
$1,COO,000. 

Tooele  Army  Depot,  Utah,  $1,500,000. 
Ammunition  Facilities 

Holston  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Tennes- 
see. $2,627,000. 

Indiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Indiana, 
$3,453,000. 

Iowa     Army     Ammunition     Plant,     Iowa. 
$18,599,000. 

Kansas  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Kansas, 
$4,344,000. 

Lake  City  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Mis- 
souri, $604,000. 

Longhom  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Texas, 
$257,000. 

Milan  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Tennes- 
see, $1,984,000. 

Newport    Army    Ammunition    Plant.    In- 
diana, $728,000. 

Radford    Army    Ammunition    Plant,   Vir- 
ginia, $17,390,000. 

Military  District  of  Washington 

Cameron  Station,  Virginia,  $640,000. 

Port  Myer,  Virginia,  $2,570,000. 
United  States  Army  Communications 
Command 

Fort  Ritchie,  Maryland,  $920,000. 
United  States  Military  Academy 

United    States    Military    Academy.    West 
Point.  New  York,  $7,700,000. 

United  States  Army  Health  Services 
Command 

Port  Detrick,  Maryland,  $1.4£0,000. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medl(»l  Center,  District 
of  Columbia,  $6,250,000. 

Military  Traffic  Management  Command 
Bayonne  Terminal,  New  Jersey.  $2,800,000. 
Sunny  Point  Army  Terminal,  North  Caro- 
lina, $880,000. 

CONUS  Various 
Various  Locations,  $1,950,000. 


OUTSIDE    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Eighth  United  States  Army,  Korea 
Various  Locations,  $62,320,000. 

United  States  Army  Forces  Command, 

Overseas 
Egypt,  $36,000,000. 

Kwajaleln  Missile  Range 
National  Missile  Range,  $3,240,000. 

United  States  Army,  Japan 
Kawakaml,   Japan.  $1,950,000. 

United  States  Army,  Europe 
Germany,  $339,190,000. 
Turkey,  $20,800,000. 

United  States  Army  Intelligence  and  Security 
Command 

Korea,  $1,550,000. 
Turkey,  $2,550,000. 

EMEBGENCT    CONSTBUCTION 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  fa- 
cilities by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  missions  and 
responsibilities  which  have  been  occasioned 
by  (1)  unforeseen  security  considerations. 
(2)  new  weapons  developments.  (3)  new  and 
unforeseen  research  and  development  re- 
quirements, (4)  improved  production  sched- 
ules, or  (5)  revisions  In  the  tasks  or  func- 
tions assigned  to  a  military  installation  or 
facility  or  for  environmental  considerations. 
If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that 
deferral  of  such  construction  for  Inclusion 
in  the  next  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  interests 
of  national  security  and,  in  connection  there- 
with, may  acquire,  construct,  convert,  re- 
habilitate, or  install  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works.  Including  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utili- 
ties, and  equipment  in  the  total  amount  of 
$20,000,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or 
the  Secretary's  designee,  shall  notify  the 
CoRunlttees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  Immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  Implement, 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public 
work  undertaken  under  this  section,  includ- 
ing those  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto.  This  authorization  shall  expire  on 
October  1,  1982,  or  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act  for  fiscal  year  1983,  whichever  Is 
later,  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlves  have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  such  date. 

MINOB   CONSTBUCTION 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  au- 
thorized to  accomplish  minor  construction 
projecta  under  section  2674  of  Otle  10,  United 
States  Code,  in  the  amount  of  $34,150,000. 

DETICIENCT     AUTHOBIZATION     FOB     FISCAI,     TEAS 
1880    PBOJECTS 

Sec.  104.  Section  603(1)  of  the  MUltary 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1980  (Pub- 
lic Law  96-125;  93  Stat.  941).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States 
$591,785,000;  outside  the  United  States  $163,- 
950.000;  minor  construction  $53,370,000;  for 
a  total  of  $807,006,000.". 

DEncntNCT     AUTHOBIZATION     FOB    nSCAL     TEAM 
19S1    PBOJECTS 

Sec.  105.  Section  603(1)  of  the  Bfllltary 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1981  (Public 
Law  96-418:  94  Stat.  1768),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States 
$590,440,000;  outeide  the  United  States  $248.- 
140.000;  minor  construction  $44,560,000;  for 
a  total  of  $883,140,000.". 


TITLE  n— NAVT 


AUTROBIZED    NAVT   CONSTBUCTION   PBOJECTS 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  mlUtary  InstalUUons 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  InstaUtng 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding land  acqulaltlon,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utlUtles.  and  equipment  for 
the  following  acquisition  and  construction: 

INSIDE   THE   ITNirED   STATBS 

United  States  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base,  Barstow.  CaU- 
fomia,  $4,700,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina.  $32,150,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton,  Call- 
fomla,  $18,560,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina,  $3,700,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  StaUon,  El  Toro,  Califor- 
nia, $13,400,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneobe  Bay, 
HawaU,  $3,660,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  New  River.  North 
Carolina.  $5,060,000. 

Marine  Corps  Bases  Pacific,  Camp  H.  U. 
Smith,  Oahu.  HawaU,  $2,900,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Parrls  Island, 
South  Carolina,  $4,100,000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command.  Quantlco.  Vlrglna.  $I3.5«0X)00. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  San  Diego. 
California,  $1J00,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station  (Helicopter), 
Tustln.  California,  $7,600,000. 

Bitarine  Corps  Air-Ground  Combat  Center. 
Twentynlne  Palms,  CalUornla.  $6,450,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma,  Arizona. 
$3,460,000. 

OfBce  of  Naval  Research 

Naval  Ocean  Research  and  Development 
Activity,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Mississippi,  $5,900,- 
000. 

Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia.  $6,800,000. 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  Bangor.  Bremerton. 
Washington.  $23,100,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Support  Base.  Kings  Bay. 
Klngsland,  Georgia,  $65,060,000. 

Commander  In  Chief,  United  States 
Atlantic  Fleet 

Naval  Air  Station,  Brunswick,  Maine,  $15.- 
700,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  CecU  Field.  Florid*.  $31.- 
700.000. 

Naval  Station.  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
$3,660,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Oro- 
ton,  Connecticut.  $16,650,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Support  Facility,  New 
London.  Oroton.  Connecticut,  $3300.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  JacksonvUle.  Florid* 
$6,380,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Little  Creek.  Vir- 
gin U,  $37,950,000. 

Naval  Station.  Mayport,  Florida,  $3MM),000. 

Naval  Station,  Norfolk.  Virginia,  $46,100,- 
000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  Virginia,  $8.- 
600.000. 

Commander  in  Chief,  United  States 
Pacific  Fleet 

Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska.  $1,550,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda.  California,  $7.- 
500.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Barbers  Point.  Hawaii. 
$9,650,000. 

Naval  Air  StaUon.  Fallon.  Nevada.  $8J00.- 
000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore.  CaUfomla.  $3.- 
200.000. 

Naval  Station.  Long  Beach.  California.  $39.- 
000.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Moffett  Field,  CallfomU. 
$2,000,000. 
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Naval  Air  Station.  North  Island.  CallfonUa. 
•13J40.000 

Naval  Station.  Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii,  W.- 
920.000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor,  Ha- 
waU.  113.350,000. 

Naval  Education  and  Training  Command 

Naval  Air  Station,  Chase  Field,  Texas,  ta,- 
800.000 

Fleet  Combat  Training  Center,  Atlantic, 
Dam  Neck.  Virginia.  M.600.000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes.  Illi- 
nois. »n.800.000. 

Naval  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  School, 
Indian  Head.  Maryland.  13.300,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis,  MUllngton, 
Tennessee,  tl  1.000.000. 

Naval  Education  and  Training  Center, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  tl.900.000. 

Naval  Justice  School.  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  tl. 500.000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Florida, 
t9.330.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensac(^a,  Florida,  tS,- 
100.000. 

Fleet  Combat  Training  Center,  Pacific,  San 
Diego.  California.  t6.800.000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, tl, 150,000. 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

Naval  Regional  Medical  Clinic,  Annapolis, 
Maryland.  t3.560.000. 

National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda, 
Maryland,  tl. 100.000. 

Naval  Material  Comniand 

Pacific  Missile  Range  Facility.  Barking 
Sands.  Hawaii.  t8. 100.000. 

David  W  Taylor  Naval  Ship  Research  and 
Development  Center.  Bethesda.  Maryland, 
t5.050.000. 

Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton. 
Waehlngton.  tl57.300.000 

Charleston  Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston. 
South    Carolina.    t7.050,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,    t4.300.000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.    1 1.390.000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina.  t2.800.000. 

Naval  Weapons  Center.  China  Lake  Cali- 
fornia.  t4. 400.000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Concord.  Cali- 
fornia. 1 1.280.000. 

Naval  Weapons  Support  Center,  Crane, 
Indiana,  t3. SCO. 000. 

Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center.  Dahlgren. 
Virginia.  t4.900.000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Oulf- 
port.  Mississippi.  teSO.OOO. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station,  Indian  Head, 
Maryland.   t26. 100.000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Jacksonville 
Florida,  t25.620.000. 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Engineering  Sta- 
tion. Keyport.  Washington.  t8.300.000. 

Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  Klttery 
Maine.  t2.9O0.00O. 

Naval  Air  Engineering  Center.  Lak^urst 
New  Jersey.  t3. 178.000 

Naval  Underwater  Systems  Center  Detach- 
ment. New  London.  Connecticut.  t3. 100.000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  NorfoU  Vir- 
ginia.   tl8.650.000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Norfolk,  Vlnrtnla 
t6.200.000.  * 

Naval  SuM>Iy  Center,  Oakland,  California 
t2.420.000.  • 

Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River 
Maryland.  t3.600.000. 

.s^^I^^'PP'^  Center.  Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii. 
vO  ^0,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor 
Hawaii.  tl3,700.000. 

Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard.  Pearl  Harbor 
HawaU.  tl4. 100.000.  "-foor. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center  Pensacola 
Florida,  ta.800,000.  »^nsacola. 


Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,   t3,030,000. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia, t6.050.000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  North  Island, 
San  Diego.  California,  tl. 150.000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia,  t2.350,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Francisco, 
California.  t2.100.000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Seal  Beach.  Cali- 
fornia. t520.000. 

Naval  Air  Propulsion  Center,  Trenton.  New 
Jersey.  t720.000. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard.  Vallejo.  Cali- 
fornia. t2.600.000. 

Naval    Surface    Weapons    Center    Detach- 
ment. White  Oak.  Maryland.  t4.450.000. 
Naval  Telecommunications  Command 

Naval  Communications  Station,  Stockton. 
California,  t830,000. 

Naval  Communication  Area  Master  Station 
Eastern  Pacific,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  t2.300.000. 
Naval  Security  Oroup  Command 

Naval  Security  0^7l^>  Activity,  Adak, 
Alaska,  t5,510.0O0. 

OUTSIDE  THE  UNrrEO  STATES 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Defense    Installations,     Mariana    Islands. 
t32.000.000. 

Circle  Transit  Station,  Blenheim,  New  Zea- 
land, 1 1,250,000. 

Commander  in  Chief.  United  States 
Atlantic  Fleet 

Naval  Facility.  Brawdy,  Wales,  United  King- 
dom. t2300.000. 

Naval  Station,  Keflavlk,  Iceland.  t2350.000. 
Commander  in  Chief,  United  States 
Pacific  Fleet 

Naval  Air  Station.  Cubl  Point,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  tl2.150.000. 

Navy  Support  Facility.  Diego  Oarcla.  Indian 
Ocean,  tl22.750.000. 

Naval  Activities.  Kenya.  t26.000,000. 

Naval  Activities.  Somalia,  t24.000.000. 

Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility.  Sublc  Bay,  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines.  tSSO.OOO. 

Naval  Station.  Sublc  Bay.  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  t6AOO,000. 

Fleet  Activities,  Tokoeuka,  Japan,  $1,250,- 
000. 

United  States  Naval  Forces  Europe 

Naval  Station,  Rota,  Spain.  t4 300.000. 

Naval  Air  FaciUty,  Slgonella,  Italy,  tl  7.100.- 
000. 

Naval  Telecommunications  Command 
Naval  Communications  Station,  Keflavlk, 
Iceland.  t4.000.000. 

Naval  Communications  Stations.  Ponce, 
Puerto  Rico,  tl. 600,000. 

Naval  Security  Oroup  Command 
Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Edzell,  Scot- 
land, United  Kingdom,  $3,515,000. 

EMEXCENCT    CONSTEUCTION 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties by  proceeding  with  construction  made 
necessary  by  changes  In  missions  and  resjxin- 
slbilities  which  have  been  occasioned  by  (1) 
unforeseen  security  considerations.  (2)  new 
weapons  developments.  (3)  new  and  unfore- 
seen research  and  development  requirements, 
(4)  improved  production  schedules,  or  (5)  re- 
visions In  the  tasks  or  functions  assigned  to  a 
military  installation  or  facility  or  for  envi- 
ronmental considerations,  if  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  deferral  of  such  con- 
struction for  inclusion  in  the  next  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  would  be  in- 
consistent with  interests  of  national  security 
and.  in  connection  therewith,  may  acquire, 
construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install 
permanent  or  temporary  public  worlcs.  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appiutenances,  utilities,  and  equipment  in 
the  total  amount  of  $30,000,000.  The  Secre- 


tary of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secretary's  designee, 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Immediately  upon  reaching  a  final  deci- 
sion to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction 
of  any  public  work  undertaken  under  this 
section.  Including  those  real  estate  actions 
pertaining  thereto.  This  authorization  shall 
expire  on  October  1 ,  1982  or  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1983.  whichever 
is  later,  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to  this 
section  prior  to  such  date. 

MINOR    CONSXaOCTlON 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  au- 
thorized to  accomplish  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2674  of  title  10,  United 
Stotes  Code,  in  the  amount  of  $34,270,000. 

NAVAL     AIK     STATION,     KET     WEST,     ri,0>mA 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  lands  or  interests  in 
lands  to  ensure  unhampered  air  operations 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Key  West.  Florida, 
by  exchange  of  Government-owned  lands  of 
equal  value. 

TITLE  III— AIR  FORCE 

AUTHORIZED  AIR  FORCE  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  for 
the  following  acquisition  and  construction: 

INSIDE  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

KeUy  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  $3,660,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$10,930,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia.  t6,890,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma,  t31,- 
520.000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio, 
tl20.150.000. 

Air  Force  Systems  Command 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center. 
Tennessee,  tl. 690.000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  t3, 110,000. 

Buckley  Air  National  Guard  Base,  Colo- 
rado, tI4.000.000. 

Cape  Canaveral  Air  Force  Station,  norlda, 
tl  .810.000. 

Eglln   Air  Force  Base.  Florida,  84,100,000. 

Los  Angeles  Air  Force  Station,  CalUomU, 
t2.370,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  t2,960,000. 

Sunnyvale  Air  Force  Station.  California, 
t7 .250.000. 

Air  Training  Command 

Cbanute  Air  Force  Base,  Dllnola,  $4,120,- 
000. 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base.  Mississippi. 
t510.000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Misalsslppl.  $3,- 
280.000. 

Laughlln  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $1,090,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado.  $2340.000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  California.  $1,620.- 
000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $3,360,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $1,140,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $10,746,- 
000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma,  $3340,- 
000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona,  $3,600,- 
000. 

Alaskan  Air  Command 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska.  $1,700,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska,  $7,340,- 
000. 

King  Salmon  Airport,  Alaska,  $8,050,000. 

Various  Locations,  Alaska,  $43,760,000. 
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Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  $4.- 
940,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  DUtrict  of  Colum- 
bia, $1,280,000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  South  Caro- 
lina, $630,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Delaware,  $1,180,000. 

Klrtland  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
$7,510,000. 

Little  Rock  AlP  Ftorce  Base.  Arkansas. 
$790,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Washington,  $1,- 
180,000. 

McGulre  Air  Force  Base,  New  Jersey.  $2,- 

680,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base.  California,  $9,667.- 
000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base.  North  Carolina, 
$3,510,000. 

Scott  Air  Force   Base,  Illinois.   $5,450,000. 
Travis  Air  Force  Base,  California.  $3,790,- 
000. 

National  Military  Command  Center 
Pentagon  Building,  Virginia,  $3,000,000. 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command 
NORAO,     Cheyenne     Mountain     Complex, 
Colorado,  $11,000,000. 

Pacific  Air  Forces 
Hlckam  Air  Force  Base.  Hawaii,  $1,090,000. 

Strategic  Air  Command 
Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana,  $3,- 
000.000. 

BIytheville  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas.  $20.- 
440.000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $39310.000. 
Castle  Air  Force  Base.  California,  t2,000,- 
000. 
Dyess  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  $1,420,000. 
Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  South  Dakota. 
$36,880,000. 

Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Wyo- 
ming, t720,000. 

Falrchild  Air  Force  Base,  Washington. 
t25.800.000. 

Grand  Porks  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota, 
$1,420,000. 

Grlfflss  Air  Force  Base.  New  York,  $8,390,- 
000. 

Grissom  Air  Force  Base,  Indiana,  $4,070.- 
000. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan,  $4,- 
370,000. 

Loring  Air  Force  Base.  Maine.  $6,140,000. 
March  Air  Force  Base.  California.  t940,000. 
McConnell  Air  Force  Base.  Kansas.  tl,090,- 
000. 

Mlnot  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota,  $7,- 
406,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska.  $4,060,000. 
Pease  Air  Force  Base.  New  Hampshire.  $4,- 
920.000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado.  $4,260.- 
000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  New  Tork, 
$890,000. 

Rlckenbacker  Air  Force  Base.  Indiana. 
$540,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  California,  $9.- 
000.000. 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  Missouri,  $1,- 
090.000. 

Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan,  $2,- 
270.000. 

Tactical  Air  Command 
Bergstrom  Air  Ftorce  Base.  Texas.  $2,580,- 
000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico,  $2,- 
700,000. 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona. 
$12,460,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base.  Louisiana.  $2,170.- 
000. 

George  Air  Force  Base,  California,  $2,460,- 
000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico,  $7,- 
480.000. 


Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  Florida.  $2,480,- 
000. 
Hurlburt  Field.  Florida,  $510,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Virginia,  $10520.- 
000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona,  $520,000. 

MacDlU  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  $16,960.- 
000. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia.  $650,000. 

Mountain   Home    Air   Force    Base.    Idaho, 
$3,410,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  South  Caro- 
lina. $630,000. 

Nellis  Air  Force   Base.  Nevada.  $6,870,000. 

Seymour-Johnson   Air  Force  Base.   North 
Carolina,  $2,950,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Florida.  $510,000. 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  Colo- 
rado, $510,000. 

M-X 

Various  locations,  $366,000,000. 

Special  Project 
Various  Locations.   Special   Project,   $57,- 
600,000. 

OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Military  Airlift  Command 

Lajes  Field.  Portugal.  $49,570,000. 

Rhein-Maln  Air  Base.  Germany,  $1,500,000. 
Pacific  Air  Forces 

Clark  Air  Base,   Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, $9,330,000. 

Diego  Garcia  Air  Base.  Indian  Ocean.  $114.- 
930.000. 

Hampyong  Communication  Station,  Korea. 
$1,540,000. 

Hunghae  Communication  Station,  Korea. 
$1,500,000. 

Kadena  Air  Base.  Japan.  $17,490,000. 

Kunsan  Air  Base.  Korea.  $12,380,000. 

Kwang-Ju  Air  Base.  Korea.  $6,660,000. 

Osan  Air  Base.  Korea.  $26,720,000. 

Various  Locations.  $1,250,000. 

Strategic  Air  Command 

Thule   Air  Base,    Greenland,   $1,600,000. 
United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europe 

Egypt,  Various  Locations,  $70,400,000. 

Germany.  Various  Locations.  $16,780,000. 

San  Vito  Air  Station.  Italy.  $1,540,000. 

Camp  New  Amsterdam.  Netherlands,  $4,- 
860.000. 

Hellenlkon.  Greece.  $800,000. 

Oman.  Various  LocaUons.  $78,480,000. 

Spain.  Various  Locations.   $5,390,000. 

Incirlik  Air  Base.  Turkey.  $1,160,000. 

Turkey.  Various  Locations.  $4,000,000. 

United  Kingdom,  Various  Locations.  $26.- 
190,000. 

Various  Locations.  $145,424,000. 

EMEBCENCT  OONSTEUCTIOIf 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  missions  and 
responsibilities  which  have  been  occasioned 
by  (1)  unforeseen  security  considerations. 
(2)  new  weapons  developments.  (3)  new  and 
unforeseen  research  and  development  re- 
quirements. (4)  Improved  production  sched- 
ules, or  (5)  revisions  In  the  tasks  or  func- 
tions assigned  to  a  military  installation  or 
facility  or  for  environmental  considerations. 
If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that 
deferral  of  such  construction  for  inclusion 
in  the  next  Military  Conatruotlon  Author- 
ization Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with  inter- 
ests of  national  security  and.  in  connection 
therewith,  may  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land 
acoulfition.  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  eaulpment  In  the  total  amount 
of  $20,000,000.  The  Secretfuy  of  the  Air  Force, 
or  the  Secretary's  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  immedi- 


ately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  im- 
plement, of  the  cost  of  constructloix  of  any 
public  work  undertaken  under  this  section, 
including  those  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto.  This  authorization  shall  expire  on 
October  1,  1982,  or  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Military  Construction  Author- 
ization Act  for  fiscal  year  1983.  whichever  !• 
later,  except  for  those  public  works  proj- 
ects concerning  which  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  at 
Representatives  have  t>een  notified  pursuant 
to  this  section  prior  to  such  date. 

MINOR    CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  1» 
authorized  to  accomplish  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2674  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  in  the  amount  of  $28,680,000. 

DETTCIENCT   AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FISCAL  TEAR 
19TT     PROJECTS 

Sec.  304.  Section  602(3)  of  the  MUitary 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1977  ( Public 
Law  94-431;  90  Stat.  1361)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•■(3)  for  tiOe  in:  Inside  the  United  States 
$744,769,000;  outside  the  United  States  $56,- 
630.000;  for  a  total  of  $801,409,000  " 

DEFICIENCT   AUTHORIZATION   FOR  FISCAL  TEAR 
ISTe     PROJECTS 

SEC.  305.  Section  602(3)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1979  (Public 
Law  95-356;  92  SUt.  680).  as  amended.  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  for  title  in:  Inside  the  United  States 
$505,786,000;  outside  the  United  States  $68.- 
963.000:  minor  construction  $30,721,000;  for 
a  total  $605,470,000." 

DEFICIENCT   AUTHORIZATIOW   FOR  FISCAL   TEAR 

1980  PROJECTS 

SEC.  306.  Section  602(3)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1980  (Public 
Law  96-125;  93  Stat.  942),  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  for  title  ni:  Inside  the  United  States 
$448,380,000;  outside  the  United  States  $87.- 
620.000;  minor  construction  $29,310,000;  for 
a  total  of  $606,470,000." 

DEPICIKNCT   AUTHORIZATION  FOR   FISCAL  TZAR 

1981  PROJECTS 

Sec.  307.  Section  602(3)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1981  (Public 
Law  96-418;  94  SUt.  1768),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  for  title  ni:  Inside  the  United  States 
$567327.000:  outside  the  United  SUtes  $146.- 
537.000;  minor  construction  $25,420,000;  for 
a  total  of  $739,284 .000." 

TTTIB   IV— DEFENSE    AGENCIES 

AUTHORIZED   CONSTRUCTION    PROJECTS   FOR   THE 
DEFENSE    AGENCIES 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develoo  military  Installations  and 
facilities  by  acquiring  constructing,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  installing  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works,  including  land 
perquisition,  site  prenaration.  appurtenance*, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  for  defense  apcncles 
for  the  following  acquisition  and  construc- 
tion.   

INSIDE  THE  UNITED  STAT*R 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  District  of  Colum- 
bia. $72,500,000. 

Defense  LoglsUcs  Agency 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center,  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio.  $680,000. 

Defense  Deoot.  Tracy.  California.  $664,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Mechanlc«burg.  Pennsyl- 
vania. $2,050,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Memphis.  Tennessee.  $5.- 
220.000. 

Defense  Deoot.  Oeden.  Utah.  $3.670.000. 

Defense  Fuel  Smoort  Point.  Grand  For*!. 
North  Dakota.  $1,690,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support.  Pearl  City.  Hawaii, 
$3,000,000. 
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Defense  Oeneral  Supply  Center,  Richmond, 
Virginia.  (6.600,000. 

Defense    Property    Disposal    Office.    Fori 
Bragg.  North   Carolina.   13,800.000. 
Defense  Mapping  Agency 
Aerospace  Center,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  $1U.- 
750.000. 

National   Sectirlty  Agency 

Fort  Oeorge  O  Meade.  Maryland,  157,596.- 
000. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Classified  Activity,  Claaslfled  Location. 
•10.000.000 

Classlfled  Activity.  Fort  Belvolr,  Virginia. 
•3.100.000. 

OtrrSIDB  TBX   UNITXD    STATZS 

Defense  Communications  Agency 
Patch     Barracks.     Valhlngen.     Oermacy, 
•900.000. 

Defense  Logistics  Agency 
Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Wake  Island. 
•14.500.000. 

Defense        Property        Disposal         Office, 
Kalserslautern.  Germany,  •l.iSO.OOO. 
Various  Locations.  Korea.  •29,000.000. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Classlfled    Activity,    Classlfled    Location. 
•3,000,000. 

Department  of  Defense  Dependents  School 

Croughton  Royal  Air  Force  Station.  United 
Kingdom,  •13.700,000 

Dezhelm.  Germany.  •980,000. 

Fulda,  Germany.   •10.500.000. 

Landstuhl  Air  Base.  Germany,  •6.140,000. 

Mlsawa  Air  Base,  Japan,  •6.180,000. 

Naval  Station,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
•5.900,000. 

Pusan,  Korea.  •3.460,000. 

Schwaeblsch  Hall.  Germany,  •780,000. 

Seoul.   Korea,   •4.350.000 

VUseck,  Germany,  •9.920.000. 

Yokota  Air  Base.  Japan.  •3.290,000. 

EMZaCXNCT    CONSTBWCnOW 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  facili- 
ties which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and.  In  con- 
nection therewith,  may  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works.  Including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  In  the  total  amount 
of  •30.000.000  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
the  Secretary's  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  Immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  Implement, 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public 
work  undertaken  under  this  section,  includ- 
ing real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 
MiKoa  coNsraTTcnoN 

Sbc.  403.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
authorized  to  accomplish  minor  construc- 
tion projects  under  section  2674  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  In  the  amount  of 
•8^10,000. 

TITLE   V— NORTH    ATLANTIC    TREATY 

ORGANIZATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 
SBC.  SOI.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
authorized  to  Incur  obligations  in  amounts 
not  to  exceed  •425.000,000  for  the  United 
SUtes  share  of  the  coet  of  multilateral  pro- 
grams for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of 
military  facilities  and  installations  (includ- 
ing international  military  headquarters) 
for  the  collective  defense  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Area.  Within  thirty  days  after 
the  end  of  each  calendar-year  quarter,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  description  of  obligations 
incxured  by  the  United  States  for  the 
United  States  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
mtiltllateral  programs. 


TITLE  VI— MILITARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 
AND  HOMEOWNERS  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
CRAM 

AUTBOaiZATION  TO  CONSTmUCT  OS  ACQtnaB 
HOU8IN0 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
the  Secretary's  designee,  is  authorized  to 
construct  or  acquire  sole  Interest  in  exist- 
ing family  housing  units  in  the  numbers 
and  at  the  locations  hereinafter  named,  but 
no  family  housing  construction  shall  be 
commenced  at  any  such  location  in  the 
United  States  until  the  Secretary  shall  have 
consulted  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  suitable  private  housing  at  such 
location.  If  agreement  cannot  be  reached 
with  respect  to  the  availability  of  suitable 
private  housing  at  any  location,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  notify  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  In  writing,  of  such  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  no  contract  for  con- 
struction at  such  location  shall  be  entered 
into  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  such 
notification  has  been  given.  This  authority 
shall  include  the  authority  to  acquire  land, 
and  Interests  In  land,  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authorized 
to  acquire  less  than  sole  Interest  in  exist- 
ing family  housing  units  In  foreign  coun- 
tries when  determined  to  be  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Government. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  family  housing 
units  authorized  to  be  constructed  by  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  author- 
ized to  acquire  sole  interest  In  privately 
owned  or  Department  of  Hotising  and 
Urban  Development-held  family  housing 
units  in  lieu  of  constructing  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  family  housing  authorized  by 
this  section,  if  the  Secretary,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee,  determines  such  action  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
but  any  family  housing  units  acquired  un- 
der authority  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  the  cost  limitations  specified  in  this 
section  for  the  project  nor  the  limitations  on 
size  specified  in  section  3684  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  In  no  case  may  family 
housing  units  be  acquired  under  this  sub- 
section through  the  exercise  of  eminent 
domain  authority,  and  in  no  case  may  family 
housing  units  other  than  those  authorized 
by  this  section  be  acquired  in  lieu  of  con- 
struction unless  the  acquisition  of  such 
units  is  hereafter  specifically  authorized  by 
law. 

(c)  Family  housing  units : 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia, two  hundred  twelve  units,  •IS. 540.000. 

Fort  Irwin.  California,  two  hundred  flfty- 
four  units.  •31.055.000. 

Naval  Complex.  San  Diego,  California,  two 
hundred  ninety  units,  •25.350,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Support  Base.  Kings  Bay. 
Georgia,  one  hundred  sixty-five  units,  •12.- 
740,000. 

Fort  Dnim.  New  York,  two  hundred  thir- 
ty-two tmiU,  •15,865,000. 

Naval  Complex  Warmlnster/WiUow  Grove. 
Pennsylvania,  two  hundred  units,  •14,910,- 
000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Chase  Field,  Texas, 
eighty-eight  units,  •6,360,000. 

Inclrlik  Air  Base,  Turkey,  four  himdred 
imlU.  •29.000.000. 

Oreenham-Common,  United  Kingdom,  two 
hundred  seventy  units.  •37.300.000. 

Classlfled  Location  Overseas,  six  tinlts, 
•765.000. 

(d)  The  amounts  soecified  In  this  section 
mav,  at  the  discretion  of  tbe  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  the  Secretary's  designee,  be  in- 
creased by  10  per  centum,  if  he  determines 
that  such  Increases  (1)  is  required  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  meeting  unusual  variations 
In  cost,  and  (2)   could  not  have  been  rea- 


sonably anticipated  at  the  time  such  esti- 
mate was  submitted  to  the  Congress.  The 
amounts  authorized  Include  the  costs  of 
shades,  screens,  ranges,  refrigerators,  and  all 
other  installed  equipment  and  fixtures,  the 
cost  of  the  family  housing  unit,  supervision. 
Inspection,  overhead,  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  installation  of  utilities,  and  so- 
lar energy  systems. 

IMPROVEMENT    OF   EXISTINO    QUABTXBS 

Sec  602.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
the  Secretary's  designee,  is  authorized  to  ac- 
complish alterations,  additions,  expansions, 
or  extensions,  not  otherwise  authorized  by 
law,  to  existing  public  quarters  at  a  coet  not 
to  exceed  •109.819.000  of  which  •44378.000 
shall  be  available  only  for  energy  conserva- 
tlon  projects. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee,  within  the  amount  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (a),  is  authorized  to  ac- 
complish repairs  and  improvements  to  exist- 
ing family  housing  In  amounts  In  excess  of 
the  dollar  limitation  prescribed  In  Section 
610(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act,  1968,  Public  Law  90-110,  title  VI, 
section  610(a),  81  Stat.  305  (42  US.C.  sec- 
tion lS94h-2) ,  as  follows: 

Marine  Corps  Air  Ground  Combat  Center, 
Twentynlne  Palms,  California,  one  hundred 
thirty-five  uniU.  ^2397,300. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii, one  hundred  units,  •S, 190,000. 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois,  two  hun- 
dred twenty-two  units,  •4.662,000. 

Port  Knox.  Kentucky,  one  hundred  units, 
$2351.000. 

NelUs  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada,  two  hundred 
thirty-six  units,  •4.956.000. 

Klrtland  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico,  one 
hundred  fifty-five  units,  ^3375,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  eighty  units, 

•  1.599.000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  one  hun- 
dred sixty-seven  units.  •3.839,000. 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  fifty-eight  units, 
$1,378,000. 

Mlldenhall,  United  Kingdom,  thirty  units, 

•  1.511,600. 

Upper  Heyford,  United  Kingdom,  twelve 
units,  •648,400. 

ADVANCE    PLAmnXO   AND   DE8I0W 

Sec.  603.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the 
Secretary's  designee,  may  carry  out  advance 
planning  and  construction  design  and  may 
obtain  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices In  connection  with  any  family  housing 
construction,  including  Improvements,  au- 
thorized or  not  otherwise  authorized  by  law 
at  a  total  coet  of  not  to  exceed  •9,100.000. 

LEASniC   or   FAIULT    HOUBIMG 

Sec  604.  Section  2e7S(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "ISO"  in  subsection  (1) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "200";  and, 

(2)  by  striking  out  "17,000"  in  subsection 
(2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "22,000". 

ACTHOaiZATlON  OF  APP«OP«lATION8 

Sec.  605,  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1982  for  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary's  des- 
ignee, for  military  family  housing  as  author- 
ized by  law  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  For  construction  or  acquisition  of 
family  housing,  including  minor  construc- 
tion, improvements  to  public  quarters,  relo- 
cation of  family  housing,  and  planning,  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  •287,704,000. 

(2)  Tot  support  of  military  family  housing. 
Including  operating  expenses,  leasing,  main- 
tenance of  real  property,  payments  of  princi- 
pal and  Interest  on  mortrage  debts  Incurred, 
payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, and  mortgage  insurance  premiums 
authorized  under  section  222  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  Act  of  June  27,  1934.  c.  847,  title 
II,  section  222,  as  amended  (13  U.S.C. 
1715m),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  •2,079,- 
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184,000.  of  which  not  more  than  •8.000,000 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  tbe  leasing 
of  military  family  housing  In  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Guam,  and  of  which  not  more  than 
•113,717,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  leasing  of  military  family  bousing  in 
foreign  countriee. 

(3)  For  h<xneowners  assistance  tmder  sec- 
tion 1013  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966, 
Public  Law  89-754,  title  X,  sections  1013(a) 
(g),  (1)  80  Stat.  1290-1292,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  3374) ,  including  acquislUon  of  prop- 
erties, an  amount  not  to  exceed  •2,000.000. 

(b)  The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  subsection  (a)(2)  may  be  in- 
creased to  tbe  extent  additional  funds  are 
necessary  for  Increased  pay  costs  associated 
with  actions  taken  pursuant  to  law. 
TITLE  vn— AUTHORIZATION  OFAPPRO- 
PRIA-nONS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRO- 
VISIONS 

WAIVXB   or   EBSTEICnONS 

Sk;.  701.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the  He- 
vised  Statute,  as  amended  (31  V3.C.  529), 
and  section  4774  and  9774  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  The  authority  to  place  perma- 
nent or  temporary  Improvements  on  land  in- 
cludes authority  for  surveys,  administration, 
overhead,  planning,  and  supervision  incident 
to  construction.  That  authority  may  be  ex- 
ercised before  title  to  the  land  is  approved 
under  section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (40  Va.C.  255),  and  even  though 
the  land  Is  held  tempOirarUy.  The  authority 
to  acquire  real  estate  or  lands  Includes 
authority  to  nukke  surveys  and  to  acquire 
land  and  interests  in  land  (Including  tem- 
porary use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of 
Government-owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

ATTTHOBIZATION  Or  APP«OP«IATION8 

Sec.  702.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  ttols  Act,  but  appro- 
priations for  public  works  projects  autiior- 
Ized  by  titles  I,  n,  m,  IV,  and  V,  shall  not 
exceed — 

(1)  for  tlUe  I:  inside  the  United  States 
•347,866,000;  outside  the  United  States  •467,- 
600,000;  minor  construction  •34,150,000  for 
a  total  of  •849,616.000. 

(2)  for  title  n:  inside  the  United  States 
•878,568.000  outside  the  United  SUtes 
•262,445.000;  minor  construction  ^34,270,000; 
for  a  total  of  •1,175,283,000. 

(3)  for  title  m:  inside  the  United  States 
•  1,052,731,000;  outside  the  United  States. 
•599,544,000;  minor  construction  •28,680,000; 
for  a  total  of  •1,680,956,000. 

(4)  for  title  rv:  a  total  of  ^326,100,000,  in- 
cluding •6,210,000  for  minor  construction. 

(5)  for  title  V:  a  total  of  ^425,000,000. 

COST  VAEIATIONS 

Sec.  703.  (a)  Ovebaix  Tttu;  Total  LmrrA- 
noN. — ^Notwithstanding  the  provislona  of 
subsections  (b).  (c),  (e),  and  (h),  tbe  total 
cost  of  all  construction  and  acquisition  in 
each  of  titles  I,  n,  n^.  IV.  and  V.  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (d)  below,  may  not 
exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  that  title. 

(b)  Vasiations  in  Instaixation  TOTALa. — 
Unusual  Vabiations  in  Cost. — Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsections  (c)  and  (e)  any  of  the 
amounts  specified  in  titles  I,  11,  III,  and  IV 
of  this  Act  (other  than  in  sections  103,  203, 
303,  and  403)  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  or 
Director  of  the  defense  agency  concerned,  be 
increased  by  5  per  centum  when  inside  the 
United  States  (other  than  Alaska  or  Hawaii) , 
and  by  10  per  centum  when  outside  the 
United  States  or  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  If  the 
Secretary    of    the    military    department    or 


Director  of  ttM  defense  acency  oonoomed  de- 
termines that  such  increaae  (1)  is  required 
for  tbe  sole  purpose  of  mairtlng  fmusual 
variations  In  cost,  and  (3)  cotild  not  have 
been  reasonably  anticipated  at  the  time  such 
estimate  was  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  VAaiATiONS  IN  Installation  Totals — 
Onlt  One  Peoject  at  an  Installation. — 
When  the  amount  named  for  any  construc- 
tion or  acquisition  in  title  I,  n.  HI,  at  X9 
of  the  Aot  involves  only  one  project  at  any 
military  installation  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  or  Director  of  the 
defense  agency  concerned  determines  that 
the  amount  authorized  must  be  increased 
by  more  tban  the  applicable  percentage 
prescribed  in  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  or  Director  of 
the  defense  agency  concerned  may  proceed 
with  such  construction  or  acquisition  tf 
the  amount  of  the  increaae  does  n3t  exceed 
by  more  thati  25  per  centum  the  amount 
named  for  such  project  by  tbe  Congress. 

(d)  Vaeiations  in  North  Atlantic  Treatt 
Organization  Totals— When  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  that  the  amount  set 
forth  In  title  V  for  the  United  States  share  of 
the  co«t  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization Program  must  be  increased,  the  Sec- 
retary may  incur  obligations  in  excess  of 
such  amount  if  the  amount  of  the  Increase 
does  not  exceed  by  more  tban  25  per  centum 
the  amount  set  forth  In  title  V. 

(e)  Variations  in  Invtallation  Totals — 
Reports  by  tre  Secretart  or  Dbtense. — 
When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that  any  amount  named  In  title  I.  n.  m, 
IV,  or  V  of  this  Act  must  be  exceeded  by 
more  than  the  percentages  permitted  in  sub- 
sections (b).  (c)  and  (d)  to  acootnpllsh  au- 
thorized ocmstruotlon,  acquisition,  or  for  the 
United  States'  sbare  of  the  cost  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infrastructure 
ProBTam,  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Secretary 
of  the  military  department,  or  Director  of 
the  defense  agency  concerned  may  proceed 
with  such  construction  or  acquisition  after 
a  written  report  of  the  facts  relating  to  tbe 
Increase  of  such  amount,  including  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  such  increase,  hss 
been  submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  either  ( 1 )  thirty  days  have 
elaneed  from  the  date  of  submission  of  such 
report,  or  (2)  both  Comtnlttees  have  indi- 
cated approval  of  such  construction  or  ac- 
quisition. Notwithstanding  the  provisions  in 
prior  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  the  provisions  of  ttils  subsection  shall 
apply  to  such  prior  Acts. 

(f)  Cost  and  Scope  Variations  or  Indi- 
vidual Projects:  Reports  to  Conczess. — No 
Individual  project  autliorized  under  title  I. 
n.  m,  or  rv  o<  this  Act  for  any  speciflcally 
listed  military  installations  for  which  the 
current  working  estimate  Is  greater  than  ttie 
statutory  upper  limit  for  minor  construction 
projocts,  may  be  placed  under  contract  if — 

(1)  tbe  approved  scope  of  tbe  project  Is 
reduced  In  excess  of  26  per  centum;  or 

(2)  the  current  working  estimate,  based 
upon  bids  received,  for  the  construction  of 
such  project  exceeds  by  more  than  26  per 
centum  the  amount  authorized  for  such 
project  by  the  Congress: 

until  a  written  report  of  the  facts  relating 
to  the  reduced  scope  or  Increased  cost  of 
Siich  project,  including  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  reduction  In  scope  or  increase 
in  cost,  hss  been  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  either  thirty 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  dsite  of  submis- 
sion of  such  report,  or  both  Committees  have 
Indicated  approval  of  soob  reduction  in 
scope  or  increase  in  cost,  as  the  case  may  be. 
(g)  Annual  Reports  to  Congress. — The 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary's  des- 
ignee, shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  identifying  each  individual  project 


(other  than  a  project  authorlxsd  tiDd«r  ssc- 
tlon  103,  303,  303,  or  403)  which  has  been 
placed  under  contract  In  tba  prsoeding 
twelve-month  period  and  wltb  respect  to 
which  the  then  current  working  sstlmats  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  based  upon  bids 
received,  for  such  project  ezoesdsd  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  that 
project  by  more  than  25  per  csntum.  Tbs 
Secretary  shall  also  Include  in  such  report 
each  individual  project  with  respect  to 
which  the  scope  was  reduced  by  more  than 
25  per  centum  in  order  to  permit  contract 
award  within  the  sfvailable  authorization 
for  such  project.  Such  reoort  shall  Incltids 
all  p>ertlnent  cost  InformatlcHi  for  each  indi- 
vidual project,  including  the  amount  in  dol- 
lars and  percentage  by  which  tbe  current 
working  estimate  baaed  on  the  contract 
price  for  the  project  exceeded  the  anvnmt 
authorized  for  such  project  by  tbe  Congress. 
(h)  Cost  and  Floor  Arxa  Vasiatioks — So- 
lar Enixct. — The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
encourage  the  utilization  of  solar  energy  as 
a  source  of  energy  for  projects  authorized 
by  this  Act  where  utilization  of  solar  en- 
ergy would  be  practical  and  economlcall) 
feasible.  In  order  to  equip  any  project  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  with  solar  beating 
eqiUpment.  solar  cooling  equipment,  or  both 
solar  heating  and  solar  cooling  equipment, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  authorize  In- 
creases In  the  cost  limitations  or  floor  area 
limitations  for  such  project  by  such  amotints 
as  may  be  necessary  for  such  purpose.  Any 
increase  under  this  section  in  the  cost  or 
floor  area  of  a  project  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  increaae 
In  such  cost  or  variation  in  floor  area  limi- 
tation authorized  by  this  or  any  other  Act. 

construction   SUPiatlSION 

toe.  704.  Contracts  for  eaostruetloD  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  lu  possessions  undsr 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Bngl- 
neers.  Department  of  the  Army;  the  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command.  Depart- 
ment  of  tbe  Navy;  or  such  other  department 
or  Government  agency  as  the  Secretarlss  of 
the  military  departments  recommend  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  approves  to  assure 
the  most  efficient,  expeditious,  and  cost-ef- 
fective accomplishment  of  the  construction 
txeiein  authorized  The  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departmenu  shall  report  annually 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  breakdown 
of  the  dollar  value  of  construction  oootoacts 
completed  by  each  of  the  several  euusUUb- 
tlon  agencies  selected  together  with  the 
design,  construction  supervision,  and  over- 
head fees  diarged  by  each  of  the  ssvcrml 
agents  in  the  execution  of  tbe  ssstgned  con- 
struction. Further,  such  contracts  (ezeept 
architect  and  engineering  ctntracts  wtalcfa. 
unless  spedflcaUy  authorlaed  by  the  Oon- 
gress  shall  continue  to  be  awarded  in  ac- 
coixlanoe  with  presently  established  proce- 
dures, customs,  and  practice)  shallbs 
awarded.  Insofar  as  practicable,  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
der, if  the  national  security  will  not  l>e  Un- 
paired and  the  award  la  consistent  with 
chapter  187  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  military  departmentt 
shall  report  annually  to  the  Prealdent  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Rspre- 
sentatives  with  respect  to  all  oanU*cU 
awarded  on  other  than  a  competlUve  basis 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  Such  re- 
ports shall  also  show,  in  the  case  of  the  ton 
architect-engineering  flnns  which,  in  terms 
of  total  dollars,  were  awarded  the  most  busi- 
ness; the  names  oC  such  firms;  the  total 
number  of  separate  contracts  awarded  each 
firm;  and  the  total  amount  paid  or  to  be 
paid  in  the  case  of  each  such  acUon  undsr 
all  such  contracts  awardsd  such  flrm. 
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BXPSAI.  OP   PSIOB   TXAS    AtTTHORIZATIONS : 
EXCZFTIONS 

Sec  705.  (a)  As  of  October  1,  1982,  or  the 
dAte  of  the  enactment  of  the  BJUItary  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  whichever  Is  later,  all  authorizations 
for  military  public  works,  including  family 
housing,  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Secre- 
t*ry  of  a  military  department  In  connection 
with  the  establishment  or  development  of 
Installations  and  facilities,  and  all  authori- 
zations for  appropriations  therefor,  that  are 
contained  In  titles  I.  U.  III.  IV.  and  V.  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization  Act. 
1981  (Public  Law  96-418;  94  Stat.  1749).  and 
all  such  authorizations  contained  In  Acts 
approved  before  October  10,  1980.  and  not 
superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a  later 
authorization  are  repealed  except — 

( 1 )  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefc  r  that  are  set  forth 
In  those  Acts  In  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions:  and 

(2)  authorlaatlons  for  public  works  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts. 
'.and  acquisition,  or  payments  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  before  October  1.  1982.  or  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  for  fiaceJ  year  1983. 
whichever  Is  later,  and  authorizations  for 
appropriations  therefor. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  provlsdoos 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  section 
805  of  the  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1981  (Public  Law  96-418;  94  Stat. 
1770) .  authorizations  for  the  following  items 
authorized   in    section    101    of   the   Military 

.Construction  Authorization  Act.  1980  (Pub- 
lic Law  96-123:  93  Stat.  928)  shall  remain 
In  effect  until  October  1.  1983.  or  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authc»-lzatlon  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1984. 
whichever  Is  later: 

(1)  Boiler  Plaot  E^mission  Control  System 
construction  In  the  amount  of  91.900.000  at 
Annlston  Army  De{x>t.  Alabama. 

(2)  Boiler  Plant  Emission  Control  System 
construction  in  the  amount  of  $3,000,000  at 
Tobyhanna   Army    Depot.    Pennsylvania. 

(3)  Boiler  Plant  Emission  Control  System 
oonstructlon  In  the  amount  of  92,800,000  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  Indiana. 

(4)  Industrial  Waste  Treatment  Plant 
constnictlon  In  the  amount  of  91.100.000  at 
mverbank  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Cali- 
fornia. 

(5)  Advanced  Power  Train  Test  I^adllty 
construction  In  the  amount  of  91.560.000  at 
Corpius  Christl  Army  Depot.  Texas. 

(6)  Ammunition  Inspection  and  Test  Fa- 
cility oonstructlon  In  the  amount  of  91.200.- 
000  at  Letterkenny  Army  Depot.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

(7)  Replace  Boilers  constructloin  In  the 
anioimt  of  98.600.000  at  Red  River  Army 
Depot.  Texas. 

(8)  Dentsl  Clinic  construction  in  the 
amount  of  92.750.000  at  Schofleld  Barracks. 
Hawaii. 

(9)  Centralized  Container  Ammunition  Fa- 
cility construction  in  the  amount  of  9930.- 
OOO  at  Lone  Star  Army  Ammunition  Plant. 
Texas. 

(10)  Indoor  AthleUc  Faculties  construc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  912.200.000  at  the 
United  States  MlllUry  Academy.  West  Point. 
New  York. 

(11)  Temperature— Altitude  Test  PaclUtv 
construction  in  the  amount  of  92.000.000  at 
the  White  Sands  Missile  Range.  New  Mexico. 

(12)  Water  Monitor  Station  construction 
in  the  amount  of  9220.000  at  Riverbank  Army 
Ammunition  Plant.  California. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  reoeal  provisions 
of  subsection  la)  of  this  section  and  section 
605  of  the  Military  Construction  AuthorlTa- 
tlon  Act.  1981  (Public  Law  96-418:  94  Stat. 
1770).  authorization  for  the  construction  of 


the  Reception  Station  of  Fort  Benning. 
Oeorgia.  In  the  amount  cf  9o. 886. 000  au- 
thorlred  in  section  101  of  the  MlMtary  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act.  1978  iPubll: 
Law  93-82;  91  Stat.  358).  as  such  authoriza- 
tion was  extended  in  section  605  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act.  1980 
(Public  Law  98-125:  93  Stat.  945),  shall  re- 
main in  effect  until  October  1.  1983  or  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
whichever  Is  later. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sectlcn  (a)  of  this  section  and  of  section  605 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1981  (Public  Law  96-418;  94  Stat.  1770) 
authorizations  for  the  following  items  au- 
thorized in  section  201  or  such  authcrlza- 
UoM  as  were  extended  in  section  605  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act. 
1980  (Public  Law  96-125)  shall  remain  In 
effect  until  October  l.  1983.  or  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1984.  which- 
ever Is  later: 

(1)  Municipal  Sewer  Connection  construc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  92.200.000  at  the  Naval 
Submarine  Base.  New  London.  Connecticut. 

(2)  Insulation  and  Storm  Windows  con- 
struction In  the  amount  of  92.350.000  at  the 
Naval  Weapons  Station.  Charleston.  South 
Carolina. 

(3)  Applied  Instruction  (Morse  Training) 
Bulldlrg  construction  In  the  amount  of  92.- 
400.000  at  the  Naval  Technical  Training  Cen- 
ter. Pensacola.  Florida. 

(4)  Municipal  Sewer  Connection  construc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  92.100.000  at  the  Naval 
Shipyard.  Long  Beach.  California. 

(5)  Industrial  Waste  Collection  and  Treat- 
ment construction  in  the  amount  of  96.500.- 
000  at  the  Naval  Shipyard.  Long  Beach. 
California. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 605  of  the  Military  Construction  Author- 
ization Act.  1931  (Public  Law  96-418.  94  Stat. 
1770).  authorizations  for  the  following  items 
authorized  in  section  301  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1980  (Pub- 
lic Law  96-125:  93  Stat  934)  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  October  1.  1983  or  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984.  which- 
ever Is  later : 

( 1 )  Connect  to  Reeional  Sewage  System  In 
the  amount  of  91.100.000  at  Rlchards-Gebaur 
Air  Force  Base.  Missouri. 

(2)  Pave  roads  In  the  amount  of  9690.000 
at  Divis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona. 

(3)  Aircraft  Malntennnce  Control  Facility 
In  the  amount  of  9850.000  at  E:ngland  Air 
Force  Bsse.  Louisiana 

'4)  Composite  Medical  Facility  in  the 
amount  of  816.500.000  at  George  Air  Ptorce 
Base.  California. 

(51  Air  Installation  Comoatlb'e  Use  Zone 
In  the  amount  of  91.9.50.000  at  Buckley  Air 
National  Guard  Base.  Colorado. 

(6)  Various  Ooeratlonal  Facilities  in  the 
amount  of  94.950.000  at  Roberts  Interna- 
tional Alroort.  Liberia. 

<T\  Unaccompanied  Officer  Personnel 
Housing  in  the  amount  of  9510.000  at  Taegu 
Air  Bsse.  Korea. 

(81  Securltv  Facilities  In  the  amount  of 
$3  4<JR.OO0  at  Howard  Air  Bsse.  Csnal  Zone. 

(9)  Special  Ot>eratlon8  Facilities  In  the 
amount  of  $2,800,000  at  Various  Locations 
Overseas. 

xmrt  COST  umitations 
Sec.  706.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  titles  I.  II.  11.  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
tion projects  inside  the  United  States  In 
excess  of  a  unit  cost  to  be  determined  in 
proportion  to  the  appropriate  area  con- 
struction cost  Index,  based  on  the  following 
unit  cost  limitations  where  the  area  con- 
struction index  Is  1.0: 


( 1 )  9^3  per  square  foot  for  permanent  bar- 
racks: or 

( 2 )  $57  per  square  foot  for  unaccompanied 
officer  quarters: 

unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee,  determines  that,  because 
of  special  circumstances,  application  to  such 
project  of  the  limitation  on  unit  cost  con- 
tained in  this  section  is  impracticable.  Not- 
withstanding the  limitations  contair.ed  in 
prior  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Acts  on  unit  costs,  the  limitations  on  such 
costs  contained  In  this  section  shall  apply 
to  all  prior  authorizations  for  such  con- 
struction not  heretofore  repealed  and  for 
which  construction  contracts  have  not  been 
awarded  by  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

EfTEITIVE    DATE    POR    PROJECT    AtTTHORIZATIONS 

SEC.  707.  Titles  I,  II,  ni,  IV,  V,  and  VI  shaU 
take  effect  on  October  1,  1981. 
TTTLE   Vin 

GUARD    AND    RESERVE     FORCES     FACILrTIKS 

Authorization  for  facilities 
Sec.  801.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  establish  or  develop  additional  facilities 
for  the  Guard  and  Reser.e  Forces,  including 
the  acquisition  of  land  therefor,  but  the 
cost  of  such  facilities  shall  not  exceed  the 
following  amounts: 

( 1 )  For  the  D^artment  of  the  Army — 

(a)  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  $41,500,000;  and 

(b)  for  the  Army  Reserve.  930.400.000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy:  for 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  923,- 
900,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force — 

(a)  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  978,700,000;  and 

(b)  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  928,500,000. 

WAIVER     OP    CERTAIN    RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  802.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  529)  and  sections  4774  and  9774  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  The  authority 
to  place  permanent  or  temporary  improve- 
ments on  lands  include  authority  for  surveys, 
administration,  overhead,  planning,  and  su- 
pervision incident  to  construction.  That  au- 
thority may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the 
land  is  approved  under  section  355  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  255) 
and  even  though  the  land  is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land  and  interests  in  land  (including 
temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange 
of  Government-owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

expansion   op   PCDERAL    PACIUTDiS   BT 
THE    NATIONAL    GT7ARO 

Sec.  803.  Section  2233  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended : 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  those  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government"  after  the  words  "or 
convert  facilities  owned  by  It"  in  clause  (2) 
of  subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  by  striking  of  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
".  and  such  property  may  be  transferred  to 
any  State  or  Territory.  Puerto  Rico,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  incident  to  the  expan- 
sion, rehabilitation  or  conversion  of  such 
property  under  subsection  (a)(2),  so  long 
as  the  transfer  of  such  property  does  not 
result  in  the  creation  of  a  State  or  Territory, 
Pureto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia- 
owned  enclave  within  a  larger  Federal  Instal- 
lation." 

FEDERAL    FT7NDING   OF    DIRECTED    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  804.  Section  2233(a)  of  chapter  133. 
title  10,  United  States  Code  is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  clause  (4); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
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of  clause  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof; 
"and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(6)  contribute  to  any  State  or  Territory, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Coltunbla 
sutfh  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
alteration,  rehabilitation,  or  construction  of 
arms  storage  rooms,  which  alteration,  re- 
habilitation or  construction  is  required  to 
meet  a  change  in  Department  of  Defense 
standards  related  to  the  safekeeping  of 
arms." 

TITLE  IX— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

usb  of  solar  enerct  ststems  in  hkw 

construction 

Sec.  901.  Section  2688(b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
solar  energy  system  shall  Ije  considered  to  be 
cost  effective  if  the  original  investment  cost 
differential  can  be  recovered  over  the  ex- 
pected life  of  the  facility  using  accepted  life 
cycle  costing  procedures.  Such  accepted  life 
cycle  costing  procedures  shall  include  the 
use  of  the  sum  of  all  capital,  operating, 
and  maintenance  expenses  associated  with 
the  energy  system  of  the  building  Involved 
over  the  expected  life  of  such  system  or 
during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  which- 
ever is  shorter,  and  using  marginal  fuel  cost 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  at  a  discount  rate  of  7  per  centum  per 
year. 
foreign  government  funded  construction 

Sec.  902.  (a)  The  Act  of  September  28. 
1951.  c.  434,  title  V,  !  504,  65  Stat.  364,  as 
amended,  (31  U.S.C.  { 723)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  funds  for  ad- 
vance planning,  construction  design,  and 
architectural  services  in  connection  with  (1 ) 
public  works  projects  which  are  not  other- 
wise authorized  by  law.  and  (2)  construc- 
tion management  of  those  projects  funded 
by  foreign  governments  directly  or  through 
international  orgtuiizations  for  which  U.S. 
forces  are  the  sole  or  primary  user. 
construction  authority  under  a  declara- 
tion   OF    WAR    OR    NATIONAL    EMERCENCT 

Sec.  903.  Chapter  159  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code  is  amended: 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"2689.  Construction  Authority  in  the  event 
of  a  declaration  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. 

a.  In  the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress  or  the  declaration  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  national  emergency  in  accordance 
with  the  National  Emergencies  Act  (Public 
Law  94-412;  90  Stat.  1255)  requiring  em- 
ployment of  the  armed  forces,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  authorized,  without  regard  to 
any  other  provisions  of  law.  to  undertake 
military  construction  necessary  to  support 
such  employment  within  the  total  amount 
of  funds  that  have  been  appropriated  for 
military  construction.  Including  funds  ap- 
propriated for  family  housing,  that  have  not 
been  obligated. 

b.  This  authority  includes:  (1)  acquisi- 
tion of  real  estate  and  interests  in  land  (in- 
cluding temporary  Interests)  by  lease,  pur- 
chase, gift,  exchange  of  government-owned 
land,  or  otherwise;  (2)  surveys  and  site 
preparation:  (3)  acquisition,  lease  conver- 
sion, rehabilitation  of  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary facilities;  (4)  appurtenances,  support- 
ing facilities,  and  utilities  incident  to  such 
construction;  (5)  acquisition  of  and  instal- 
lation of  equioment  integral  to  the  con- 
struction: and  (6)  planning,  supervision, 
administration,  and  overhead  Incident  to 
such  construction. 


c.  This  authority  shall  remain  available 
for  the  duration  of  the  declaration  of  war 
or  national  emergency. 

d.  Whenever  a  decision  to  undertake  mili- 
tary construction  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion is  made,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  decision  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  such  construction  in- 
cluding real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 

TITLE  X 
Sec.  1001.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1983  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Naivy  and 
Air  Force  to  establish  or  develop  military 
Installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring, 
constructing,  converting,  rehabilitating,  or 
Installing  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, appurtenances,  utilities  and  equip- 
ment. 

GENERAL  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment    OF     Defense. 

Washington.  DC  March  18.  1981. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  entitled  the 
"Military  Construction  Authorization  Act, 
1982".  This  proposal  replaces  the  proposal 
previously  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
January  23.  1981. 

The  changes  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
military  construction  program  for  fiscal  year 
1982  Incorporated  into  the  attached  legisla- 
tion are  required  to  increase  readiness.  Im- 
prove the  quality-of-llfe  of  our  military  per- 
sonnel, and  to  modernize  military  facilities. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  its  enactment  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President.  Appro- 
priations in  support  of  this  legislation  are 
discussed  in  the  Amended  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  fiscal  year  1<)82. 

Titles  I.  II,  ni,  IV.  and  V  of  the  attached 
proposal  would  authorize  94.456.954.000  In 
new  construction  for  requirements  of  the 
Active  Forces,  of  which  9849.616.000  are  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army:  91,175.283.000 
for  the  Department  of  the  Navy:  91.680.955.- 
000  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 
9326.100.000  for  the  Defense  Agencies;  and 
9425.000.000  for  the  United  States'  share  of 
the  NATO  Infrastructure  Program. 

Title  VI  contains  legislative  recommenda- 
tions considered  necessary  to  Implement  the 
Department  of  Defense  Family  Housing  and 
Homeowners  Assistance  Programs  and  au- 
thorizes 92.368.888.000  for  the  cost  of  this 
program  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Title  VII  contains  Authorizations  of  Ap- 
propriations and  Administrative  Provisions 
generally  applicable  to  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Program.  Title  IX  contains  non-recurr- 
ing general  provisions  applicable  to  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Program. 

Title  Vm  totaling  9203.000.000  would  au- 
thorize construction  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces,  including  941.500.000  for  the 
Army  National  Guard:  930.400.000  for  the 
Army  Reserve:  923.900,000  for  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserve;  978.700.000  for  the  Air 
National  Guard:  and  928.500.000  for  the  Air 
Force  Reserve.  These  authorizations  are  In 
lump  sum  amounts  and  will  be  utilized  in 
accordance  with  the  reoulrements  of  chapter 
133.  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

Title  X  provides  authorization  as  may  be 
necessary  fcr  FY  1983  and  meets  the  basic 
requirements  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-344). 

Additionally.  Included  in  Title  I.  pursuant 
to  section  138  of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code. 


as  amended.  Is  authorization  for  oonatruc- 
tlon  of  production  base  support  at  Army 
Ammunition  Facilities,  for  which  appropria- 
tions are  being  requested 

The  projects  that  would  be  authorized  by 
this  proposal  have  been  reviewed  to  deter- 
mine If  environmental  Impact  statements 
are  required  in  accordance  with  Public  Law 
91-190.  Required  environmental  statements 
wlU  be  submitted  to  the  Congrees  by  the 
Military  DepartmenU. 

Your   support   of   the    amended    military 
construction  authorization  program  for  FT 
1982  Is  requested. 
Sincerely. 

L.  NiZOERLEHNBK. 

Acting  Gtneral  Couniel. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jerry  L. 
Crow:  to  the  CMnmittee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

RELIEF  OP  JERRT  L.  CROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  relief  of  Jerry  L.  Crow.  This  bill  is 
intended  to  allow  Mr.  Crow  to  purchaM 
up  to  10  acres  of  public  land  in  Alaska 
and  to  lease  up  to  an  additional  70  acres 
of  surrounding  'and.  The  lands  which 
wt)uld  be  conveyed  and  leased  to  Mr. 
Crow  were  originally  described  in  the  ap- 
plication to  be  filed  for  a  trade  and 
manufacturing  (T.  &  M.)  site  in  1967, 
pursuant  to  that  law.  This  bUl  was 
pc-^sed  unanimously  in  the  Senate  last 
session,  a'though  it  was  never  considered 
by  the  House  due  to  the  lateness  of  the 
se<:s'on. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  as  clear  now 
as  it  was  last  session.  Mr.  Crows  appli- 
cation was  denied  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  <  BLM ) ,  the  Interior  Board 
of  Land  Appeals,  and  the  U.S.  district 
court  because  it  did  not  meet  the  unrea- 
sonable standards  set  by  BLM  regula- 
tions. The  grounds  for  this  rejection 
were  based  upon  Mr.  Crow's  failure  to 
prove  that  the  campground  he  had  con- 
structed on  the  site  could  qualify  as  a 
"productive  industry." 

Mr.  Crow  has  worked  industriously  to 
develop  his  campground.  He  has  im- 
proved the  site  and  operated  the  facility 
in  a  productive  manner.  Jerry  Crow  has 
made  a  good -faith  effort  to  move  his  ap- 
plications forward.  Dnfortimately.  the 
period  betv;een  the  filing  of  his  applica- 
tion, the  field  examination,  and  the  final 
decision  by  BLM  has  been  so  lengthy  and 
imcertain  as  to  the  requirements  for  ap- 
proval, that  his  application  met  with 
failure. 

The  equities  of  this  situation  are  such 
that  Mr.  Crow  is  entitled  to  purchase 
up  to  10  acres  of  land  from  the  Federal 
Government  at  the  fair  market  value  in 
1967  which  u;  the  date  of  his  application 
for  the  T.  &  M.  site.  Additionally,  a  long- 
term  lease  of  up  to  70  acres  of  remaining 
land  covered  by  the  T.  &  M.  site  should 
be  permitted. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government 
nothing.  It  would  not  affect  future  de- 
cisions under  the  act  of  May  14.  1896.  in 
any  maimer.  However,  it  would  rectify 
an  inequity  and  right  the  wrong  of  not 
allowing  Mr.  Crow  an  opportunity  to 
operate  his  campground,  on  which  he 
has  worked  so  long  and  hard. 
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By  Mr.  ROTH  (by  request) : 
S.  838.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  principle 
of  comparability  as  the  basis  for  setting 
Pederai  pay  and  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

FSSERAI.     PAT     COMPARABIUTT     RErORlI     ACT     OF 
1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  by  request,  the  "Pederai 
Pay  Comparability  Reform  Act  of  1981." 

This  legislation  forms  a  part  of  the 
President's  economic  package.  It  is  a 
revised  version  of  the  pay  reform  bill 
originally  submitted  by  former  President 
Carter  on  January  16  and  is  designed  to 
rectify  a  number  of  longstanding  flaws  in 
the  system  by  which  compensation  is  de- 
termined for  Pederai  employees.  I  am  in- 
troducing the  proposal  so  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  bill  to  which  interested  Sen- 
at(»^  and  the  public  may  direct  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  the  General  Accounting 
OfiBce  has  reviewed  Pederai  pay  systems 
extensively  over  the  years.  One  of  their 
first  and  most  important  observations 
has  been  that  the  Government's  compen- 
sation policies,  structures,  and  practices 
require  continual  evaluation  and  re- 
search to  keep  up  with  the  constantly 
changing  nature  of  the  labor  markets  as 
well  as  Government's  needs.  The  GAO 
has  concluded  that  improvements  are 
needed  to  achieve  more  reasonable  com- 
parability with  the  non-Federal  sector  in 
line  with  the  basic  purposes  of  the  com- 
parability concept. 

A  carefully  designed  Federal  pay  re- 
form bill  could  help  reduce  unnecessary 
Pederai  spending  a  great  deal.  However, 
the  complexities  of  this  issue  make  it  im- 
perative that  our  committee  thoroughly 
review  the  bill  before  recommending  it 
to  the  full  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  a  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis and  the  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  dated  March 
24.  1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  838 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pederai  Pay  Com- 
parability Reform  Act  of  1981". 

STATUTOBT     PAT     STBTEMS 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  53  of 
title  5.  XTnlted  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  section  5301  to  read  as 
follows : 

"15301.  Policy 

"(a)  It  is  the  policy  of  Coagrees  that  Fed- 
eral pay  fixing  for  employees  under  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  be  based  on  the  principles 
that— 

"(1)  there  be  equal  pay  for  substantially 
equal  work  within  each  General  Schedule 
pay  area; 

••(2)  pay  distinctions  within  each  General 
Schedule  pay  area  be  maintained  in  keeping 
with  work  and  performance  distinctions: 

"(3)  General  Schedule  jjay  rates,  when 
considered  together  with  Pederai  employee 
benefits,  be  comparable  with  94  percent  of 


non-Federal  pay  rates,  when  considered  to- 
gether with  non-Federal  employee  benefits, 
for  the  same  levels  of  work;  and 

"(4)  differences  In  General  Schedule  pay 
rates  between  dlffereut  pay  areas  be  in  keep- 
ing with  difference  in  non-Federal  pay  rates 
between  those  areas. 

"(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  Fed- 
eral pay  rates  for  employees  under  the  stat- 
utory pay  systems  other  than  the  General 
Schedule  be  comparable  with  the  rates  fixed 
under  section  5302  of  this  title  for  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule. 

"(c)  In  order  to  fulfill  the  principles  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  pay 
for  employees  under  the  statutory  pay  sys- 
tems shall  be  fixed  and  adjusted  in  accord- 
ance with  those  principles  and  the  applicable 
provisions  of  sections  5303,  5303,  5306,  and 
5308  of  this  title. 

"(d)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subchap- 
ter, 'statutory  pay  system'  means — 

"(A)  the  General  Schedule,  as  provided  in 
section  5332  of  this  title; 

"(B)  the  pay  schedule  for  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States,  as  provided  in 
section  3963  of  title  23;  or 

"(C)  the  pay  schedules  for  certain  employ- 
ees In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  4107  of  title  38. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  making  compari- 
sons between  Federal  and  non-Federal  pay 
and  employee  benefits  as  required  by  this 
subchapter,  employees  under  the  merit  pay 
system  under  chapter  54  of  this  title  shall  be 
Included  in  such  comparisons  as  If  they  were 
under  the  General  Schedule."; 

(3)  by  redesignating  section  5305  as  section 
5302.  inserting  that  section  as  redesignated 
after  section  5301.  and  amending  that  sec- 
tion as  redesignated — 

(A)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  (1)  (A)  to 
read  as  follows ; 

"(A)  compares  General  Schedule  rates  of 
pay  and  Federal  employee  benefits  with  rates 
of  pay  and  employee  benefits  for  the  same 
levels  of  work  outside  the  Pederai  Govern- 
ment, as  determined  on  the  basis  of  appro- 
priate Eoinual  pay  surveys  and  appropriate 
surveys  of  employee  benefits  that  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  on  the  basis  of  other  appropriate  sources 
of  Information  on  employee  benefits;"; 

(B)  In  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  by  Inserting 
after  "pay"  the  following: 

"of  the  General  Schedule  and  the  other 
statutory  pay  systems"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (a)(2)  by  striking  out 
"5301(a)"     and    inserting    In    lieu    thereof 

"5301(a)  (l)-(3)  and  (b)"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (b)(1)  — 

(I)  by  inserting  after  "represent"  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"or  Include  in  their  membership";   and 

(II)  by  inserting  after  "represented  by"  the 
following: 

"or  Included  in  the  membership  or';  and 

(E)  by  amending  subsection  (b)(2)(A)- 
(C)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  the  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  any  other  sources 
of  information  used  for  the  comparison  of 
General  Schedule  and  non-Federal  rates  of 
pay.  and  employee  benefits  (Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  occupations,  establish- 
ment sizes,  Industries,  geographical  areas, 
and  types  of  employee  benefits  to  be  used 
In  the  comparison) ; 

"(B)  the  process  of  comparing  General 
Schedule  rates  of  pay  and  Federal  employee 
benefits  with  non-Federal  rates  of  pay  and 
employee  benefits:   and 

"(C)  the  adjustments  in  the  rates  of  pay 
of  the  General  Schedule  and  the  other  statu- 
tory pay  systems  that  should  be  made  to 
achieve  the  policy  established  In  section 
5301(a)  (l)-(3)   and  (b)  of  this  title:"; 

(3)  by  amending  section  5303  to  read  as 
follows : 


"l  5303.  General  Schedule  Locality  Rates  of 
Pay 

"(a)  In  order  to  fulfill  the  policy  esUb- 
lished  by  section  6301(a)(4)  of  this  title, 
the  President  shall  designate  appropriate 
pay  areas  and.  upon  making  a  pay  adjust- 
ment under  section  6303  of  this  title,  shall 
establish  locality  rates  of  pay  for  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  for  each  pay  area  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  If 
the  President  determines  that  it  Is  inappro- 
priate to  esUblish  locality  rates  of  pay  for 
the  General  Schedule  for  any  area,  he  may 
determine  that  the  General  Schedule  rates 
of  pay  established  under  section  6302  of  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  the  locality  rates  of 
pay  for  that  area. 

"(b)  In  order  to  determine  the  locality 
rates  of  pay  In  each  pay  area,  the  President 
shall  adjust  the  General  Schedule  rates  of 
pay  established  under  section  6302  of  this 
title  upward  or  downward  in  keeping  with 
the  relationship  non-Federal  rates  of  pay 
In  the  pay  area  bear  to  average  non-Federal 
rates  of  pay  in  the  United  States,  as  deter- 
mined by  surveys  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Such  upward  or  downward  ad- 
justment may  vary  by  level  of  work  within 
a  pay  area. 

"(c)  In  fulfilling  his  responsibility  under 
this  section,  the  President  shall  be  assisted 
by  the  agent  designated  by  him  under  sec- 
tion 5302(a)  (1)  of  this  title,  and  shall  con- 
sider the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Pay  established  un- 
der section  5306  of  this  title.  The  agent 
shall— 

"(1)  advise  the  President  as  to  the  num- 
ber and  boundaries  of  appropriate  pay  areas 
and  the  upward  or  downward  adjustment 
in  General  Schedule  rates  of  pay  appropri- 
ate for  each  pay  area; 

"(2)  provide  for  meetings  with  and  give 
thorough  consideration  to  the  views  and 
recommendations  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Council  established  under  section  5303 
(b)(1)  of  this  title  on  matters  relating  to 
the  agent's  advice  to  the  President  under 
this  section;  and 

"(3)  give  thorough  consideration  to  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  employee  or- 
ganizations not  represented  on  the  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Council  on  such  matters. 

"(d)  Locality  rates  of  pay  established  un- 
der this  section  shall  apply  (except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  5363  of  this  title)  to  each 
General  Schedule  en^ployee  whose  perma- 
nent duty  station  Is  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  applicable  pay  area,  and  the  appro- 
priate minimum  and  maximum  locality  rates 
of  pay  shall  be  the  applicable  minimum  and 
maximum  rates  of  pay  under  section  5402(a) 
of  this  title  for  merit  pay  system  employees 
whose  permanent  duty  station  Is  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  applicable  pay  area. 

"(e)  Locality  rates  of  pay  established  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  effective  on  the 
same  day  a  pay  adjustment  under  section 
5302  of  this  title  Is  effective,  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Federal  Register,  and  shall  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  law. 

"(f)  An  increase  in  locality  rates  of  pay 
that  takes  effect  under  this  section  is  not  an 
equivalent  increase  in  pay  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  5336  of  this  title. 

"(g)  Any  locality  rate  of  pay  under  this 
section  shall  be  initially  adjusted,  effective 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  locality  rate  of 
pay.  under  conversion  rules  prescribed  by 
the  President  or  by  such  agency  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  designate."; 

(4)  by  amending  section  5304  to  read  as 
follows: 

"J  5304.  General   Schedule   Special  Rates  of 
Pay 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  5301.  5302.  and  5303  of  this  title, 
upon  finding  that  the  Government  Is  ex- 
periencing significant  difficulty  In  recrtUtlng 
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or  retaining  w«U-quallfled  IndlvlduaU  for 
poaltlons  under  the  General  Schedule  In  one 
or  man  occupations  In  one  or  more  areM,  the 
President  may  establish  special  rates  of  pay 
for  the  areas  for  one  or  more  grades,  occupa- 
tions, or  subdivision*  thereof,  whl<ai  shaU  be 
the  rates  of  pay  for  employees  in  the  poslttons 
Involved. 

"(b)  Special  rates  of  pay  established  tm- 
der  this  section  may  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum applicable  locaUty  rate  of  pay  for  the 
General  Schedule  grade,  as  established  un- 
der section  5303  of  this  tlUe,  by  more  than 
twice  the  amount  by  which  that  maximum 
locality  rate  of  pay  exceeds  the  minimum 
locaUty  rate  of  pay  for  that  grade. 

"(c)  Upon  estobllshlng  special  rates  of 
pay  under  this  section,  the  President  shaU 
establish  rules  for  the  application  of  the 
special  rates  to  affected  employees.  To  the 
extent  considered  possible  by  the  President, 
these  rules  shall  be  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subchapter  III  of  this  chapter 
and.  In  the  case  of  employees  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  merit  pay  system,  consUtent 
with  chapter  54  of  this  title. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  review  special 
rates  of  pay  established  under  tills  section 
annually  to  see  If  those  special  rates  of  pay 
are  stlH  warranted,  and  shaU  revise  or  abol- 
ish any  spwclal  rates  of  pay  upon  determin- 
ing such  action  la  appropriate. 

"(e)  The  special  rates  of  pay  that  take  ef- 
fect under  thU  section  shall  be  printed  In 
the  Federal  Register,  and  shall  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  law. 

"(f)  The  President  may  delegate  the  au- 
thority granted  to  him  by  this  section  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, subject  to  any  restrictions  the  Presi- 
dent may  impose.";  and 

(5)  by  amending  section  6306 — 

(A)  In  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "the 
policy  under  section  6301"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "his  responsibilities  under  sec- 
tion 5303"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
through  (h)  as  subsections  (d)  through  (1), 
respectively;  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  The  Committee  shall  conduct  such 
reviews  and  provide  advice  to  the  President 
on  such  matters  as  the  President  may  request 
In  carrying  out  his  responsibiUtles  under  sec- 
tion 6303  of  this  title  or  on  other  matters 
relating  to  the  setting  of  pay  for  Federal 
employees.". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 63  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to 
section  5301  the  following  new  item: 
"6302.  Annual     pay     reports     and     adjust- 
ments."; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  Items  relating  to 
sections  5303.  5304,  and  5305  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof : 

"6303.  General  Schedule  locality  rates  of  pay. 

"6304.  General    Schedule    special    rates    of 
pay.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2301(b)(3)  of  UUe  6, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "employers  in  the  priv&te  seotor"  and 
ineertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "non-Fedend  em- 
ployera". 

Sec.  4.  Section  5332(a)  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  General  Schedule  is  a  schedule 
of  18  grades,  designated  GS-1  to  GS-18  In 
ascending  order,  with  ten  rates  of  basic  pay 
for  grades  OS-l  through  G8-I6,  nine  rates  of 
basic  pay  for  grade  08-16,  five  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  grade  GS-1 7.  and  one  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  grade  as-18.  The  rates  of  basic  pay 
of  the  General  SchediUe  in  each  pay  area 
shall  be  fixed  and  adjusted  under  section 
5303  of  this  Utle,  and  the  rates  so  fixed  and 


adjusted  shall  apply  to  each  employee  with  a 
permanent  duty  station  In  the  pay  area  to 
whom  this  subchapter  applies,  except  an 
employee  under  the  merit  pay  system  under 
chapter  64  of  this  Utle". 

Sac.  5.  (a)  SecUon  6941  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  59  aft  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  Item  relating  to  section  5941. 

Sec.  6.  Section  104  of  Utle  3,  United  States 
Code,  section  6318  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  461(a)  of  Utle  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  section  601(a)(2)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (3  XSS.C.  31 ) , 
as  amended,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"secUon  6306  "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"secUon  5302  ". 

rSDERAI,  WAGE  STBTKlf 

Sk.  7.  (a)  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  53  of 
tiUe  6.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "PRBV AILING  RATT" 
In  the  subchapter  besuUng  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "FEDERAL  WAGE"; 

(3)   by  amending  section  5341  to  read  as 
follows: 
"»  6841.  Policy. 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  rates  of 
pay  of  Federal  wage  employees  be  fixed  and 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  in  accordance 
with  the  public  interest  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  principles  that — 

"(1)  there  be  equal  pay  for  substantially 
equal  work  for  all  Federal  wage  employees 
who  are  working  under  similar  conditions  of 
employment  In  all  agencies  within  the  same 
local  wage  area; 

"(3)  there  be  relaUve  differences  in  pay 
within  each  local  wage  area  in  keeping  with 
substantial  or  recognizable  differences  In  the 
level  of  duties,  responsibilities,  and  qualifica- 
tion requirements  among  positions; 

"(3)  (A)  the  rates  of  pay  for  Federal  wage 
employees  described  in  paragraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 5342(a)  (2)  of  this  title,  when  considered 
together  with  Federal  employee  benefits,  be 
comparable  with  94  percent  of  non-Federal 
prevaUlng  wages  In  the  local  wage  area,  when 
considered  together  with  non-Federal  em- 
ployee benefits;  and 

"(B)  the  rates  of  pay  for  Federal  wage 
employees  described  In  paragraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  of  section  &342(a)  (2)  of  this  tlUe  be 
maintained  in  line  with  prevailing  rates  for 
comparable  work  In  non-Federal  retaU, 
wholesale,  service,  and  recreaUonal  estab- 
lishments within  the  local  wage  area;   and 

"(4)  the  level  of  rates  of  pay  be  maintained 
so  as  to  attract  and  retain  qualified  Pederai 
wage  employees."; 

(3)  by  amending  section  5343(a)  (3)-(3). 
(b)(1).  and  (c)  by  striking  out  "preralllng 
rate"  each  time  it  appeara  and  InaerUng 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Federal  wage"; 

(4)  In  secUcxi  6343 — 

(A)  In  the  catchllne  by  striking  out  "Pre- 
vailing rate"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Federal  wage"; 

(B)  In  subsection  (a) — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thareof  "The  pay  of  Federal 
wage  employees  shall  be  fixed  and  adjusted 
from  time  to  time  as  nearly  as  is  consistent 
with  the  pubUc  interest  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  in  section  5341  of  this  tlUe.";  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "prevaUlng  rate"  each 
time  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "Federal  wage": 

(C)  In  subsection  (a)(3)— 

(1)  by  striking  otrt  "(c)  (l)-(3)"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "(c)  (l)-(4)":  and 

(U)  by  Inserting  afto-  "rates"  the  follow- 
ing: "In  accordance  with  the  poUcy  In  sec- 
Uon 5341  of  this  tiUe": 

(D)  In  subsection  (b)  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "3  years"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "3  year*"; 

(U)  by  inserting  after  "conducted"  the 
foUowlng:  "at  leeet  annually";  and 


(Ul)  by  striking  out  "eaoh  3  ouueecuU»«r; 

(X)  inraheeetlan  (c)— 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "ratae"  the  first  time 
it  appears  the  foUowlng:  ",  In  accordance 
with  the  policy  In  section  5341  of  this  Utle"; 

(U)  by  striUng  out  "prevalUng  rate"  eacli 
time  it  appears  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  tbereo/ 
"Federal  wage"; 

(Ul)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  oat 
"private"  both  places  It  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof   "non-Federal"; 

(It)  by  redesignating  parag^^>hs  (S) 
through  (6)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (7), 
respectively; 

(V)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  tbe 
foUowlng  new  paragr^h : 

"(8)  tot  ^proprlate  consideration  of  Bsd- 
eral  and  non-P*deral  employee  ben^ts,  as 
determined  on  the  basis  of  employee  beneflte 
surveys  and  sources  of  employee  benefits 
InformaUon  described  In  section  5302(a)  (I) 
(A)  of  this  UUe.  In  the  estabUshment  at 
wage  schedules  and  rates  for  Federal  wage 
employees  described  In  paragraph  (A)  of 
section  5343(a)(3)  of  this  UUe  In  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  In  section  5941(3)  (A) 
of  thUUUe;";  and 

(Tl)  In  paragraph  (5)  as  redesignated  by 
inserting  after  "Involving"  the  foUowlng: 
"shift  work  or"; 

(F)  by  ammrting  snbaeetUm  (d)  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  prorlslana  of 
sections  6341  and  5348  of  thU  UUe  and  sob- 
sectlans  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  (!)-(«)  of  ^bls 
section.  In  any  year  wben  an  altemaUve 
plan  goes  Into  effect  under  secUon  6803(e) 
of  this  UUe  for  employees  under  the  Oen- 
eral  Schedule  and  the  other  statutory  pay 
systems,  the  OOloe  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  develop  and  place  into  effect  a  plan  for 
increases  in  wage  schedules  and  rates  that 
wUl  provide  treatment  for  Fedo-al  wage  em- 
ployees. Including  officers  and  members  of 
crews  of  veasels,  that  is  comparable  with  the 
treatment  provided  employees  under  the 
General  Schedule  and  the  other  statutory 
pay  systems":  and 

(G)  by  repealing  subeectton*  (e)  and  (f): 
(5)    In  sections  5344(a)    and  6S4«(e)    by 

strilUng  out  "prevailing  rate"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Federal  wage"; 
(9)  In  section  5347 — 

(A)  In  the  catchllne  by  striking  out  "Pre- 
vailing Bate"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Wage"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Preralllng  Bate"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Wage"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "prevailing  rate"  eaA 
time  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Federal  wage":  and 

(D)  in  subsection  (e)  by  striking  out  "pre^ 
vailing  rates"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"rates  of  pay"; 

(7)  In  aecUon  5948  by  Inserting  after  "pro- 
vided by"  the  foUowlJog:  "section  6943(d) 
of  this  tlUe  and":  and 

(8)  In  section  5349 — 

(A)  In  the  catchllne  by  striking  out  "Pre- 
valUng  rate"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Pederai  wage";  and 

(B)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  o«t  "pre- 
vaUUig  rates  and  in  accordance  with  endl" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  subchapter  IV  of 
ch^ter  58  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended —  _^_^ 

(1)  In  the  subch^ter  heading  by  strtklnc 
out  "PBEVAnjKO  i*T«"  and  Inaertlng  to  Hen 
thereof  "i 


(3)  In  the  Item  relating  to  secUon  6843  by 
strtUng  out  "Prevailing  rate"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Federal  wage"; 

(8)  In  the  Item  relating  to  section  8947  liy 
striking  out  "PreTalling  Rate"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Wage":  and 

(4)  In  the  item  relating  to  aecUoo  5>4fl 
by  striking  out  "Preralllng  rate"  and  Inaart- 
Ing  In  Ueu  thereof  "WOtnX  wage". 
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Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  section  704(b)  of 
Public  Law  »6-454  (92  Stat.  1111.  1318). 
employees  to  whom  section  9(b)  of  Public 
Law  93-393  (86  Stat.  564,  574)  applies  shaU 
b«  subject  to  any  plan  developed  and  placed 
into  effect  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment under  section  5343(d)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

PaZSIOENTlAL     BENEnrS    AUTHOarriES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Chapter  63  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 

"Subchapter  III — Presidential  authority 
"i  6331.  Authority  of  the  President 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
chapter,  the  President  may  modify  any  pro- 
vialon  of  this  chapter  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  In  order  to^ 

"  ( 1 )  maXe  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
more  comparable  with  leave  programs  and 
practices  provided  by  employers  other  than 
the  Federal  Oovernment; 

"(2)  provide  greater  flexibility  and  free- 
dom of  choice  to  employees;  or 

"(3)  Improve  the  administration  of  any 
provision  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  describing  any  modification 
he  has  mace  In  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
and  shall  cause  such  modification  to  be 
printed  in  the  Federal  Register  and  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations. 

"(c)  Modifications  in  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  that  take  effect  under  this  section 
shall  modify,  supersede,  or  render  inapplica- 
ble, as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  extent  incon- 
sistent therewith — 

"(1)  all  provisions  of  law  enacted  prior  to 
the  effective  date  or  dates  of  all  or  part  (as 
the  case  may  be)  of  the  modifications;  and 

"(2)  any  prior  modifications  which  took 
effect  under  this  section  or  prior  provisions 
of  law. 

"(d>  Any  modification  under  this  section 
shall  be  implemented  In  accordance  with 
rules  prescribed  by  the  President  or  by  such 
agencies  as  the  President  may  designate. 

"(e)  This  section  does  not  impair  any  ad- 
ministrative authority  granted  under  this 
chapter.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  63  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"Subchapter  III — Presidential  Authority 
■j  6331.  Authority  of  the  President.". 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  Section  8707  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  in  the  catchllne.  by  striking  out  "Em- 
ployee deductions;  withholding"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Contributions,  deduc- 
tions, and  withholding"; 

(2)  by  amending  subsections  (m),  (b),  and 
(c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  President  shall  determine,  by 
July  1  of  each  year,  the  Oovernment  con- 
tributions that  wUl  be  made  during  the  next 
calendar  year  for  Insurance  under  this  chap- 
ter. The  Government  contribution  rate  for 
basic  Insurance  may  not  be  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  level  cost  as  determined  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  for  each 
$1,000  of  the  employee's  basic  insurance 
amount. 

"(b)  For  each  period  In  which  an  employee 
or  family  member  Is  Insured  under  this 
chapter,  the  applicable  Government  contri- 
bution determined  by  the  President  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  con- 
tributed from  the  appropriation  or  fund 
which  Is  used  to  pay  the  employee.  In  the 
case  of  an  employee  paid  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Clerk  may 
Comritwta  the  sum  required  from  the  con- 
tfngent  fund  of  the  House.  Ixx  the  case  of 
an  employee  who  Is  an  elected  official,  the 
sum  required  is  contributed  from  an  appro- 
priation or  fund  available  for  payment  of 
other  salaries  of  the  same  office  or  establish- 
ment. 


"(c)  For  each  period  In  which  vx  employee 
or  family  member  Is  insured  under  this  chap- 
ter, there  shall  be  withheld  from  the  em- 
ployee's pay  the  balance  of  the  cost  of  the 
Insurance  under  this  chapter  for  the  em- 
ployee or  family  member,  after  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  is  made  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section."; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  (e) : 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(d)(1)  Whenever  Insurance  under  this 
chapter  continues  after  an  employee  retires 
on  an  Immediate  annuity  or  while  the  em- 
ployee is  receiving  compensation  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  81  of  this  title,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  870e(b)  of  this  title,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  8706(b)  of  this  tlUe,  the 
Government  contributions  required  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  made 
from  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  to  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  and  the 
balance  of  the  cost  of  the  Insurance  shall  be 
withheld  from  the  employee's  annuity  or 
compensation,  except  that,  in  any  case  In 
which  the  Insurance  Is  continued  as  provided 
In  section  8706(b)  (3)  (A).  8714a(c)(2), 
8714b(c)  (2).  or  8714c(c)  (2)  of  this  title,  no 
deduction  shall  be  withheld  for  regular  in- 
surance for  months  after  the  calendar  month 
In  which  the  employee  becomes  65  years  of 
age. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection.  Insurance  shall  be  continued 
under  section  8706(b)  of  this  title  without 
cost  (other  than  as  provided  under  para- 
graph (3)(B)  of  section  8706(b))  to  each 
employee  who  retires,  or  for  whom  compen- 
sation commences,  on  or  before  December  31. 
1989";  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (e).  as  redesignated,  by 
striking  out  "agency  contributions  required 
under  section  8708  of  this  title  "  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Government  contribu- 
tions". 

(b)  Section  8708  of  title  S,  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(c)  Sections  8714a,  8714b,  and  8714c  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (d) . 

(d)  The  analysis  for  chapter  87  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  items  relating  to  sections  8707  and 
8708  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"8707.  Contributions,  deductions,  and  with- 
holding.". 
See.    11.    Section   8906   of   title   5.   United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (b)(l)-(2) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  by  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  President 
shall  determine,  at  least  180  days  prior  to 
the   beginning  of  each  contract   year — 

"(A)  the  percentage  of  the  average  sub- 
scription charge,  as  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  which  the  Oov- 
ernment shall  contribute  during  the  upcoro- 
Ing  contract  year  for  health  benefits  for  an 
employee  or  annuitant  enrolled  In  a  health 
ben-flts  plan  under  this  chapter;  and 

"(B)  the  percentage  of  the  subscription 
charge  that  will  be  the  maximum  Govern- 
ment contribution  for  health  benefits  under 
any  health  benefits  plan  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(2>  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection,  the  Government  contri- 
bution for  health  benefits  for  any  health 
benefits  plan  under  this  chapter  may  not  be 
less  than  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  60  percent  of  the  average  subscrip- 
tion charge,  as  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  or 

"(B)  75  percent  of  the  subscription  charge 
for  the  health  benefits  plan.";  and 

(2)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
«J)— 


(A)  by  inserting  after  "employee"  the  fol- 
lowing : 

".  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
applicable  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  each  contract  year.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  each  contract 
year.". 

SAVINGS  PBOvisiorrs 

Sec.  12.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  2  and  7  of  this  Act.  the  pay  rates 
of  the  General  Schedule,  the  General  Sched- 
ule locality  pay  rates  In  each  pay  area,  the 
pay  rates  of  the  other  statutory  pay  systems. 
and  the  wage  schedules  and  rates  of  the  Fed- 
eral Wage  System  shall  be  Increased  each 
year  for  the  first  5  years  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  at  the  same  time 
each  such  schedule  or  rate  would  normally 
be  Increased,  by  the  greater  of — 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  increase  provided  under 
the  applicable  provisions  of  subchapter  I  or 
IV  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  or 

(2)2  percent. 

Sec.  13.  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 5941  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  by 
section  5  of  this  Act.  each  employee  who  Is 
receiving  an  allowance  under  section  5941  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  continue  to  receive  the  amount  of  al- 
lowance he  is  receiving  on  such  day  as  long 
as  he  remains  in  the  area  for  which  the  al- 
lowance was  authorized,  but  the  amoimt  of 
the  allowance  shall  be  reduced  by  one-half 
the  amount  of  any  increase  in  rate  of  basic 
pay  the  employee  receives  by  reason  of  any 
provision  of  law,  until  the  entire  amoimt  of 
the  allowance  is  eliminated. 

Sec.  14.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  9  of  this  Act,  no  provision  of 
any  emcloyee  benefit  program  may  be  re- 
duced or  made  less  generous  for  five  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

UNC-CRMEO    SERVICES    PAT    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  15.  Section  1009  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
"Whenever  the  General  Schedule  of  compen- 
sation for  Federal  classified  emoloyees  as 
contained  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  adjusted  upward,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  inrmiediately"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Effective  October  1  of  each 
year,  the  President  shall"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)- — 

(A)  by  repealing  paragraph  (1); 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  respectively; 
and 

(C)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  (as  redes- 
ignated by  this  section)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  subject  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, provide  all  eligible  members  with  an 
increase  in  each  element  of  compensation 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
that  is  of  the  same  percentage  as  the  aver- 
aie  percentage  increase  In  non-Federal  pay 
during  the  12-month  period  preceding  the 
msst  recent  national  survey  of  non -Federal 
pay  des-ribed  in  section  5302(a)(1)(A)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.";   and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections — 

"(g)(1)  If,  because  of  national  security 
considerations,  national  emergency,  or  eco- 
nomic conditions  affecting  the  general  wel- 
fare, the  President  should,  in  any  year,  con- 
sider it  inaprropriate  to  make  the  compen- 
sation adtustments  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  he  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  Congress  before  September  1  of 
that  year  such  alternative  plan  with  respect 
to  a  compensation  adjustment  as  he  con- 
siders appropriate,  together  with  the  reasons 
therefor.  In  lieu  of  the  com-ensatlon  adjust- 
ment required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 
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"(3)  An  alternative  plan  transmitted  by 
the  President  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  becomes  effective  on  October  1 
of  the  applicable  year  and  continues  In  ef- 
fect unless,  before  the  end  of  the  first  pe- 
riod of  30  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
alternative  plan  Is  transmitted.  Congress 
adopts  and  the  President  approves  a  joint 
resolution  disapproving  the  alternative  plan 
or,  In  the  event  the  President  returns  the 
joint  resolution  to  Congress  with  his  objec- 
tions, two-thirds  of  each  Hoxise  of  Congress 
agree  to  pass  and  auprove  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. Upon  such  a  Joint  resolution  becoming 
law,  the  compensation  adjustment  required 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shsUi  be 
made  In  accordance  with  subsection  (I)  of 
this  section.  The  continuity  of  a  session  Is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress sine  die,  and  the  days  on  which  either 
House  Is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  cer- 
tain are  excluded  in  the  computation  of  the 
30-day  period. 

"(h)  The  compensation  adjustments  which 
become  effective  under  this  section  are  ap- 
plicable to  each  member  of  the  uniformed 
services. 

"(1)  If  a  joint  resolution  disapproving  an 
alternative  plan  becomes  law  as  provided  in 
subsection  (g)  (2)  of  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make  the  adjustments  required 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  effective 
October  1  of  that  year. 

"(j)  The  adjustment  that  takes  effect  un- 
der this  section  shall  modify,  supersede,  or 
render  inapplicable,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
the  extent  inconsistent  therewith — 

"(1)  all  provisions  of  law  enacted  prior 
to  the  effective  date  or  dates  of  all  or  part 
(as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  adjustments; 
and 

"(2)  any  prior  recommendations  or  adjust- 
ments which  took  effect  under  this  section 
or  prior  provisions  of  law. 

"(k)  The  rates  of  pay  that  take  effect  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  printed  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  the  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  18.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  implemented  at  such  times  and  In 
such  phases  as  the  President  may  determine, 
but  shall  be  fully  effective  not  later  than  3 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
"To  amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
strengthen  the  principle  of  comparability  as 
the  basis  for  setting  Federal  pay  and  benefits, 
amd  for  other  purposes." 

The  first  section  titles  the  bill  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Pay  Comparability  Reform  Act  of  1981." 

STATDTOBT  PAT  SYSTEMS 

Section  2  contains  various  amendments  to 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  designed  to  improve  the  method 
of  fixing  and  adjusting  rates  of  pay  for  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  Genial  Schedule  and 
the  other  statutory  pay  systems. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2(a)  amends  sec- 
tion 5301  of  title  6  to  revise  and  restate  the 
policy  objectives  under  which  pay  will  be 
fixed  for  the  General  schedule  and  the  other 
statutory  pay  systems. 

Under  subsection  (a)  of  the  amended  sec- 
tion 5301.  pay  for  General  Schedule  employees 
will  be  fixed  In  accordance  with  four  princi- 
ples: 

The  first  principle  continues  the  principle 
in  current  law  that  there  be  equal  pay  for 
substantially  equal  work,  but  modifies  this 
principle  to  make  clear  that  it  will  apply 
only  within  each  local  pay  area,  as  nay  will 
vary  from  area  to  area  under  the  bill. 

The  second  principle  continues  the  prin- 
ciple In  present  law  that  pay  distinctions  be 


maintained  In  keeping  with  work  and  per- 
formance distinctions. 

The  third  principle  establishes  the  new 
comparability  standard  for  pay  fixing.  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay.  when  considered  together 
with  Federal  employee  benefits,  will  be  fixed 
at  a  level  of  94  percent  of  what  non-Federal 
employers  provide  In  pay  and  benefits  for 
the  same  levels  of  work.  This  will  replace  the 
present  provision  of  law  under  which  the 
comparison  Is  made  on  the  basis  of  pay  only, 
rather  than  pay  and  benefits  together,  and 
the  comparison  Is  made  with  private  enter- 
prise alone,  rather  than  with  the  entire  non- 
Federal  sector.  Including  State  and  local 
government. 

The  fourth  principle  Is  entirely  new,  and 
provides  that  General  Schedule  pay  rates  in 
the  various  pay  areas  will  vary  in  proportion 
to  the  differences  In  non-Federal  pay  be- 
tween those  areas. 

Under  subsection  (b)  of  the  amended  sec- 
tion 5301,  pay  rates  for  the  other  statutory 
pay  systems — the  Foreign  Service  pay  system 
and  the  pay  system  for  certain  employees  In 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration — will  be  fixed 
at  a  level  comparable  with  national  average 
General  Schedule  pay.  There  will  not  be  any 
locality  variations  for  these  two  pay  systems. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  amended  section 
5301  provides  that  pay  shall  be  fixed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  established  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  the  applicable 
provisions   of   the   rest  of   the  subchapters. 

Subsection  (d)  restates  the  present  defi- 
nition of  statutory  pay  systems  as  being  the 
General  Schedule,  the  Foreign  Service  pay 
schedule,  and  the  pay  schedules  for  certain 
employees  In  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Subsection  (d)  also  makes  clear  that  Merit 
Pay  System  employees  shall  be  Included  with 
General  Schedule  employees  In  the  pay  and 
benefits  analysis  and  comparison,  since  their 
pay  is  tied  to  General  Schedule  pay  by  law. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2(a)  redesignates 
section  5305  as  section  5302,  and  Inserts  the 
redesignated  section  after  section  5301.  The 
redesignated  section  Is  amended  to  require 
the  pay  agent's  report  to  the  President  to 
compiare  General  Schedule  pay  and  benefits, 
rather  than  pay  alone,  vrith  pay  and  benefits 
outside  the  Federal  Government  for  the  same 
levels  of  work.  The  comparison  will  be  based 
on  appropriate  annual  pay  surveys  and  ap- 
propriate benefits  surveys  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  on  other 
sources  of  benefits  Information.  Adjustments 
In  pay  rates  for  the  statutory  pay  systems 
are  to  be  based  on  the  principles  In  section 
5301(a)(1) -(3)  and  (b).  (The  locality  pay 
principle  In  section  6301(a)  (4)  wlU  not  enter 
Into  this  part  of  the  pay  fixing  process.) 

The  membership  of  the  Federal  Employee 
Pay  Coxmcll  will  be  broadened  to  include 
such  organizations  as  professional  associa- 
tions, as  well  as  labor  unions.  The  Pay  Coun- 
cil will  deal  with  the  new  issues  presented 
by  the  inclusion  of  benefits  in  the  compari- 
son process,  along  with  all  tbe  other  Issues 
the  Council  has  dealt  with  In  the  past. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  2(a)  replaces  the 
present  section  5303  with  an  entirely  new 
section  establishing  locality  pay  rates  for  the 
General  Schedule.  The  President  will  desig- 
nate General  Schedule  pay  areas  and  estab- 
lish locality  rates  of  pay  for  those  areas.  If 
he  determines  It  is  Inappropriate  to  establish 
locality  rates  for  a  particular  area  (such  as 
foreign  countries)  he  can  deem  the  national 
Oeneral  Schedule  rates  established  under 
section  5302  to  l)e  the  locality  rates  for  that 
area.  The  locality  rates  in  each  area  will  be 
determined  by  adjusting  the  national  Gen- 
eral Schedule  rates  established  under  section 
5302  upward  or  downward  to  reflect  the  rela- 
tionship between  non-Federal  rates  of  pay  in 
the  area  and  national  non-Federal  rates.  The 
adjustment  could  be  different  for  different 


grade  leveU.  The  pay  agent,  the  AdrlKWT 
Committee  on  Federal  Pay  and  the  Wederal 
Employees  Pay  Council  will  aU  play  a  role 
In  the  process  paralleling  their  roles  In  eatab- 
llshlng  the  national  General  Schedule  ratea 
Locality  rates  will  apply  to  each  Oeneral 
Schedule  employee  whoae  permanent  duty 
station  is  In  a  pay  area.  Ilia  apptoprUte  min- 
imum and  maximum  locality  rates  will  alao 
be  used  as  mlnlmvim  and  maximum  rates  for 
Merit  Pay  System  employees  whose  perma- 
nent duty  sUtlon  Is  within  the  pay  area.  Lo- 
cality rates  will  be  effective  on  the  same  day 
as  a  pay  adjustment  under  section  6302.  The 
locality  rates  wlU  be  printed  In  the  Federal 
Register,  and  wlU  have  the  force  and  effect 
of  law.  An  Increase  In  locality  pay  will  not  be 
an  equivalent  Increase  for  the  purpoee  of 
determining  wlthln-grade  increase  ellglbUlty 
later.  The  President  or  an  agency  designated 
by  the  President  will  prescribe  convermlon 
rules  under  which  newly  locality  pay  ratea 
WlU  be  applied. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  recttoo  a(a)  replaces 
the  present  section  6304  with  a  new  section 
stmllar  to  Uie  present  section  6808.  It  au- 
thorize* the  establishment  by  the  Presldefit 
cf  special  rates  of  pay  for  the  various  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  areas  for  one  or  more 
areas,  grades,  occupations,  or  subdivlsJoiiB 
thereof,  upon  a  finding  by  the  President  that 
the  Government  is  experiencing  Mgnlflcant 
difficulty  m  recruiting  or  retaining  well- 
qtiallfled  Individuals.  Special  rates  wlU  be 
able  to  exceed  the  maximum  locality  rate 
for  a  grade  by  no  more  than  twice  the 
amount  by  which  the  maximum  exceeds  the 
minimum  IccaMty  rate  for  that  grade.  The 
President  will  establish  rules  for  applying 
special  rates  to  affected  employees  consist- 
ent Insofar  as  possible  with  the  normal  pay 
administration  rules  for  Oeneral  Schedule 
and  Merit  Pay  System  employees.  The  Presi- 
dent will  review  special  rates  annually  and 
revise  or  abolish  them  if  appropriate.  Special 
rates  will  l)e  printed  In  the  Federal  R^gtoter 
and  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law.  The 
President  will  be  able  to  delegate  authority 
granted  by  this  section  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  PerscHinel  Management. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  aectlon  3(a)  azneods 
section  5306  to  expand  the  rcrte  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Federal  Pay  to  Include 
agisting  the  President  In  canrtng  out  hta 
responsibilities  under  the  locality  pay  sec- 
tion, and  In  such  other  matters  as  he  may 
request. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  the  merit 
system  principle  In  section  2301(b)(3)  to 
replace  "employers  In  the  private  sector" 
with  "non-Federal  employers,"  thereby  con- 
forming to  earlier  changes  In  the  bill  which 
broaden  the  comparison  base. 

Section  4  amends  section  6333(a)  to  elimi- 
nate the  obsolete  table  of  pay  rates  and 
to  describe  the  Oeneral  Schedxile  by  pre- 
scribing the  number  of  grades  and  the  num- 
ber of  rates  of  basic  pay  In  each  grade;  to 
specUy  that  the  locality  rates  fixed  under 
the  amended  section  5303  will  be  the  Oen- 
eral Schedule  'ates  In  each  pay  area;  and  to 
require  the  application  of  those  rates  to 
each  employee  with  a  permanent  duty  sta- 
tion In  the  pay  area,  except  a  merit  pay 
employee. 

Section  5  repeals  section  5041  relating  to 
allowances  based  on  living  costs  and  condl- 
dltlons  of  environment  for  employees  sta- 
tioned In  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rloo.  and 
VS.  territories  and  possessions. 

Section  6  makes  a  conforming  change  to 
section  104  of  title  3.  section  5318  of  title 
5.  section  461(a)  of  title  28.  and  section  601 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (2  U3.C.  31).  as  amended,  by  atrik- 
Ing  out  "section  6306"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  6303." 

Fm^UI.  WAGE  sisiaM 

Section  7(a)  retitlea  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter   53   by   striking   out   ■'PREVAIUNO 
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RATK"  and  Lnaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "FED- 
KRAL  WAQK."  This  terminology  change  U 
made  throughout  subchapter  IV  by  section 
7  of  the  bill. 

Section  7(a)  also  amends  section  5341  to 
broaden  the  comparison  base  used  In  pay 
flzlng  to  Include  all  non-Federal  employers 
and  to  alter  the  comparison  standard  used 
for  appropriated  fund  Federal  wage  employ- 
ee* so  that  their  pay  will  be  comparable 
with  94  percent  of  non-Federal  pay  tn  the 
local  wage  area,  when  benefits  for  both 
groups  are  taken  Into  account  In  the  com- 
parison. 

The  "Monroney  Amendment"  In  section 
5343(d)  Is  eliminated  by  the  bill,  as  are  the 
current  provisions  of  section  6343(e)  on  step 
rates,  and  the  provisions  of  section  5343(f) 
establishing  shift  differentials  and  making 
night  shift  differential  part  of  basic  pay. 
The  Office  of  Personnel  Management  will  es- 
tablish a  step-rate  structure  and  appropri- 
ate shift  differentials. 

A  new  section  5343(d)  requires  that,  In 
any  year  in  which  an  alternative  plan  goes 
Into  effect  for  employees  under  the  statu- 
tory pay  system,  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  will  develop  and  Implentent  a 
plan  to  provide  comparable  treatment  for 
Federal  wage  employees.  Under  section  8  of 
the  bill  this  comparable  treatment  will  also 
apply  to  certain  Federal  wage  employees  who 
are  excluded  from  the  regular  Federal  Wage 
System  because  they  traditionally  negotiate 

PKXSIDXKTIAL   SENEWTa  ADTBOBmXS 

Section  9  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  subchap- 
ter ni  to  chapter  63  of  title  5.  This  new  sub- 
chapter authorizes  the  President  to  modify 
any  provision  of  chapter  63  (which  Includes 
the  provisions  of  law  governing  annual  and 
sick  leave  and  certain  other  kinds  of  leave) 
in  order  to  make  the  Government's  leave 
system  more  comparable  with  non-Federal 
leave  programs  and  practices:  to  provide 
greater  flezibllity  and  freedom  of  choice  to 
employees:  or  to  Improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  leave  program.  The  President  will 
be  required  to  report  to  Congress  on  any 
changes  he  makes  in  the  leave  program 
under  this  new  authority,  and  to  publish 
notices  in  the  Federal  Register  and  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  amends  chapter  87 
of  title  6  to  authorize  the  President  to 
change  the  contribution  the  Government 
makes  to  the  cost  of  coverage  under  Fed- 
eral Employees  Group  Life  Insurance.  At 
present,  the  Government  contributes  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  basic  Insurance,  while 
the  employee  pays  the  remainder  of  the  cost 
of  basic  Insurance  and  the  full  cost  of  the 
various  ODtlonal  Insurance  coverages.  This 
present  Government  contribution  Is  pre- 
served as  a  minimum,  but  the  President  will 
be  able  to  modify  the  Government's  con- 
tribution above  this  amount.  Various  tech- 
nical and  administrative  provisions  relating 
to  this  new  Presidential  authority  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

Section  11  of  the  bill  amends  chapter  89 
of  title  5  to  authorize  the  President  to 
modify  each  year  the  Government  s  contri- 
bution to  health  benefits  premiums  for  Fed- 
eral employees,  though  here  again  the  pres- 
ent contribution  rate  of  60  percent  of  the 
average  premium,  and  not  to  exceed  75  per- 
cent of  the  premliun  for  any  plan,  continues 
as  a  minimum  below  which  the  contribu- 
tion cannot  be  reduced  Various  technical 
and  administrative  provisions  relating  to 
this  new  authority  are  included. 
SAvnrcs  pbovisions 

Section  12  of  the  bill  guarantees  pay  in- 
creases of  at  least  two  percent  a  year  for 
the  first  five  years  after  enactment  for  em- 
ployees who  might  otherwise  get  less  because 
OT  the  Implemenutlon  of  the  new  compara- 
bility standard,  locauty  pay  for  the  General 


Schedule,  and  the  changes  in  the  Federal 
Wage  System.  Of  course,  whenever  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  new  provisions  results 
In  Increases  higher  than  two  percent  a  year, 
those  higher  Increases  will  be  paid. 

Section  13  protects  persons  now  receiving 
cost-of-living  allowances  under  section  5941 
of  title  5  (which  is  repealed  by  section  5  of 
the  bill),  by  freezing  the  present  dollar 
amount  of  allowance  they  are  receiving  and 
reducing  it  in  the  future  only  by  one-half  of 
any  pay  Increases  these  individuals  receive. 

Section  14  of  the  bill  prohibits  the  Presi- 
dent from  reducing  or  making  less  generous 
any  provision  of  the  Government's  leave  pro- 
gram for  five  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

mnrOKMED    SXmVICKS    pat    AMXimMZNTS 

Section  15  Of  the  bill  amends  section  1009 
of  title  37,  which  currently  provides  for  in- 
creasing military  pay  by  the  same  percentage 
amount  General  Schedule  pay  Is  Increased 
each  year.  As  amended  by  the  bill,  section 
1009  will  instead  link  military  pay  increases 
only  to  the  year-to-year  change  in  non -Fed- 
eral pay  shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics survey. 

Section  16  also  authorizes  the  President  to 
propose  an  alternative  adjustment  for  the 
military  If  he  decides  It  would  be  appropriate 
because  of  national  security  considerations, 
national  enjergency.  or  economic  conditions 
affecting  the  general  welfare.  The  alternative 
plan  for  the  military  will  become  effective 
unless  both  Houses  of  Congress  disapprove. 
If  the  President  vetoes  their  disapproval,  the 
alternative  plan  will  become  effective  unless 
the  President's  veto  is  overruled  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses. 

ZPrKC'llVE     DATES 

Section  16  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  bill 
will  be  implemented  at  such  times  and  in 
such  phases  as  the  President  decides.  All  of 
the  provisions  will  have  to  be  fully  imple- 
mented no  later  than  three  years  after  en- 
actment. 

U.S.  OmcE  or  Personwel  Management. 

Waahington.  DC.  March  24,  1981. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Preshjent:  The  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  submits  herewith  the  en- 
closed legislative  propiosal,  "To  amend  title 
5,  United  State?  Code,  to  strengthen  the  prin- 
ciple of  comfiarablllty  as  the  basis  for  setting 
Federal  pay  and  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses "  We  respectfully  request  that  this 
proposal  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mltitee  for  early  consideration. 

This  proposal  is  submitted  as  a  part  of  the 
President's  program  to  ^im'nate  unneces- 
sary expenditures  from  the  Federal  budget 
The  pro>po3al  would  rectify  a  number  of  long- 
standing flaws  In  the  system  by  which  com- 
pensation is  determined  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, in  order  to  ensure  that  Federal  em- 
ployment will  be  truly  comparable  with  em- 
ployment outside  the  Government.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  proposal  are  as  follows: 

PAT  COMPARABIUTT   REVISIONS 

The  first  part  of  the  legislative  proposal 
deals  with  the  pay  fixing  process  for  the 
General  Schedule  and  the  other  statutory 
pay  systems.  There  would  be  three  major 
changes  in  this  process : 

( 1 )  the  pay  comparability  standard  would 
be  revised  to  require  the  Inclusion  of  em- 
ployee benefits  in  the  comparison  process, 
and.  In  view  of  the  differences  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  non-Federal  em- 
ployers with  regard  to  relevant  conditions  of 
employment  (including  such  factors  as  Job 
security,  promotion  potential,  portability  of 
benefits,  etc.),  to  require  Federal  pay  and 
benefits  to  be  comparable  with  94  percent  of 
non-Federal  pay  and  benefits; 

(3)  the  comparison  base  would  be  broad- 


ened to  Include  State  and  local  government 
a3  well  as  the  private  sector;  and 

(3)  General  Schedule  pay  (but  not 'he  pay 
for  the  other  statutory  pay  systems)  would 
vary  by  locality,  in  keeping  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  non-Federal  pay  in  each 
locality  and  national  average  non-Federal 
pay. 

The  process  would  continue  to  Involve  the 
President,  the  Pay  Agent,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Council,  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Pay,  playing  the  same 
roles  they  now  play,  but  with  their  scope 
expanded  to  deal  with  the  new  Issues  of 
locality  pay  and  the  inclusion  of  employee 
benefits  in  the  comparison.  The  Pay  Council 
would  havs  its  membership  broadened  to  in- 
clude employee  organizations  such  as  profes- 
sional orgsnizations.  as  well  as  unions.  Gen- 
eral Schedule  employees  would  be  paid  local- 
ity rates  unless  they  are  in  a  location  where 
the  President  decides  to  apply  the  national 
average  General  Schedule  Instead.  (This 
might  be  dene  for  employees  assigned  to 
foreign  areas,  for  example.) 

The  existing  special  rate  authority  for  the 
General  Schedule  would  be  broadened  and 
made  more  flexible.  Special  rates  could  be 
established  whenever  necessary  to  recruit  or 
retain  well-qualified  employees  in  an  area, 
an  occupation,  or  any  subdivision  thereof.  A 
special  rate  could  not  exceed  the  maximum 
rate  of  the  regular  rate  range  by  more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  the  regular  rate  range. 
With  the  new  fiexibllltles  provided  by  lo- 
cality pay  and  the  broader  special  rate  au- 
thority, the  authority  for  cost-of-living  al- 
lowances In  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
U.S.  territories  and  possessions  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  and  would  be  repealed. 

rXDERAL  WAGE  STSTEM  REVISIONS 

The  second  portion  of  the  legislative  pro- 
posal deals  with  the  Federal  Wage  System. 

First,  the  pay  fixing  process  for  Federal 
wage  employees  would  be  revised  to  parallel 
the  changes  made  by  the  first  part  of  the 
proposal  for  General  Schedule  employees. 
The  comparison  standard  would  be  broad- 
ened to  include  employee  benefits,  and  to 
require  Federal  pay  and  benefits  to  be  com- 
parable to  94  percent  of  non-Federal  pay 
and  benefits,  and  the  comparison  base  would 
be  broadened  to  include  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. (The  change  in  the  comparison 
standard  would  not  apply  to  nonappropri- 
ated fund  employees.)  Further,  whenever 
the  President  decided  that  national  emer- 
gency or  economic  conditions  affecting  the 
general  welfare  make  it  necessary  to  invoke 
an  alternative  plan  for  General  Schedule 
employees,  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment would  be  required  to  impose  a  com- 
parable limitation  on  Federal  Wage  System 
employees.  Such  a  limitation  would  apply  to 
appropriated  fund  and  nonappropriated 
fund  employees,  to  crews  of  vessels,  and  to 
certain  groups  of  Federal  wage  employees 
who  have  traditionally  negotiated  their  wage 
schedules. 

Second,  the  legislative  propoaal  would  re- 
peal certain  existing  provisions  of  law  which 
now  require  that  Federal  wage  employees  be 
paid  more  than  their  counterparts  outside  the 
Federal  Government.  These  aberrant  provi- 
sions of  current  law  are  a  provision  requiring 
the  vise  of  out-of-area  wage  rates  in  certain 
situations  (the  "Monroney  Amendment"): 
provisions  establishing  rate  ranges  and  fixing 
the  relationship  between  those  rate  ranges 
and  the  prevailing  wage;  and  provisions  fix- 
ing in  law  shift  differentials  and  mulring 
those  differentials  part  of  basic  pay.  Under 
the  proposal,  rate  ranges  and  shift  differen- 
tials would  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vailing non-Federal  practices. 

RESmENITAL    BENEFITS    AUTHOBITIES 

The  third  part  of  the  legislative  proposal 
would  give  the  President  a  new  authority  to 
adjust  certain  Federal  employee  benefit  pro- 
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grams.  These  adjustments  would  be  made  in 
concert  with  the  process  by  which  employee 
beneflW  are  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
setting  of  Federal  pay.  .»,     .  .^ 

First,  the  President  would  be  authorized 
to  modify  the  leave  program  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, including  sick  and  annual  leave  and 
certain  other  forms  of  leave.  He  could  exer- 
cise this  authority  in  order  to  make  the 
Federal  leave  program  more  consistent  with 
non-Federal  leave  programs,  to  broaden  flexi- 
bility and  employee  freedom  of  choice  tn  the 
program,  or  to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  program. 

Second,  the  President  would  be  authorized 
to  modify  the  Government  contributions  to 
the  cost  of  Federal  Employees  Group  Life  In- 
surance, although  the  present  Government 
contribution  of  one-third  of  the  cost  of  basic 
Insurance  would  be  fixed  as  the  minimum 
possible  Government  contribution. 

Third,  the  President  would  be  authorized 
to  change  the  Government  contributions  to 
premiums  under  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  BeneflU  program.  Here  again,  the 
present  Government  contribution  would  be 
fixed  as  the  minimum  possible. 

SAVINGS    PROVISIONS 

The  proposal  includes  savings  provisions  for 
employees  who  might  otherwise  be  adversely 
affected. 

First,  employees  would  be  guaranteed  that 
pay  schedules  would  go  up  at  least  two  per- 
cent a  year  for  the  first  five  years,  despite  the 
changes  in  the  comparison  standard  and  the 
comparison  base,  the  repeal  of  the  Monroney 
Amendment,  etc.  Of  course,  it  Is  expected  that 
most  employees  would  get  considerably  more 
than  this  minimum. 

Second,  employees  now  receiving  cost-of- 
living  allowances  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  etc.. 
would  not  suffer  any  cut  In  the  amount  of 
allowance  they  are  now  receiving,  but  the  al- 
lowances would  be  reduced  in  the  future  by 
one-half  of  any  other  pay  Increases  the  em- 
ployees receive. 

UNIFORMED   SERVICES    PAT    AMENDMENTS 

Because  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lative proposal  to  apply  the  change  in  the 
comparability  standard  to  the  uniformed 
services,  the  legislative  proposal  would  amend 
the  provision  of  law  now  Unking  military  pay 
adjustments  to  the  General  Schedule  to  in- 
stead provide  that  military  pay  would  be  In- 
creased each  October  by  the  amount  of  the 
Increase  In  non-Federal  pay.  In  addition,  the 
President  would  be  authorized  to  provide  an 
alternative  adjustment,  subject  to  Congres- 
sional review.  If  he  decided  that  national  se- 
curity conditions,  national  emergency,  or  ec- 
onomic conditions  affecting  the  general  wel- 
fare made  such  an  alternative  appropriate. 

EFTECTIVE   DATE 

Finally,  the  legislative  proposal  would 
authorize  the  President  to  phase  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  into  effect  over  the  three 
years  following  enactment. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  enactment  of  this 
proposal  would  reduce  payroll  costs  in  fiscal 
year  1982  about  $3.7  billion  below  the  costs 
that  would  be  Incurred  under  operation  of 
present  law  Savings  in  future  years  would  be 
even  greater. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  proijosal  would 
be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Pres- 
ident 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  J.  Devine. 

DiTectoT.% 

By  Mr.  DOLE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dantorth)  : 
S.  839.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  regarding  farm  produce  storage  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


GRAIN    ELEVATOR   BANKBUTTCT    LEMSLA'TIOM 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  Danforth,  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  certain  amendments  to  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978.  as  weU 
as  amendments  to  title  VH.  chapter  10  of 
the  United  States  Code,  which  deals  with 
agricultural  warehouse  licensing  and  op- 
erations. 

The  amendments  set  forth  in  this  biU 
are  designed  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
created  for  farm  producers  when  a  com- 
modity warehouse  in  which  their  crops 
are  stored  file'  a  petition  in  bankruptcy. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  in  several 
States  and  with  increasing  frequency. 
Midwestern  farmers  have  suffered  from 
the  unexpected  insolvency  of  grain  ele- 
vators holding  vast  qumtities  of  crops 
belonging  to  those  farm  producers.  Farm- 
ers in  Missouri,  Kansas.  Indiana.  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Illinois,  and  Arkansas  have 
seen  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain,  soy- 
beans, and  other  cash  crops  tied  up  in 
grain  elevator  bankruptcy  proceedings 
under  circumstances  making  it  dlfBcult. 
if  not  impossible,  for  those  farmers  to  re- 
cover their  crops,  owned  by  them,  which 
had  been  deposited  with  those  elevators 
on  storage  contracts  under  which  the 
producers  retained  title  to  the  crop. 

Now.  the  reasons  why  farmers  have 
had  trouble  obtaining  possession  of  their 
crops  from  the  bankruptcy  courts  are  nu- 
merous and  complex.  There  are  difficul- 
ties in  establishing  ownership  interests  in 
the  crops,  as  between  "storage  contract" 
crops  owned  by  the  farmers  and  "sales 
contract"  crops  owned  by  the  elevators. 
The  advent  of  delayed  pricing  agree- 
ments have  compUcated  the  relationship 
between  the  farmer  and  the  warehouse- 
man. In  addition,  there  are  problems  of 
distribution,  as  between  farmers  who  own 
grain  and  creditors  who  have  teken  a 
secured  interest  in  grain  owned  by  the 
elevator.  The  distribution  problems  are 
made  worse  when,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  there  is  a  shortage  of  crops  on  hand. 
Usually,  where  there  is  a  shortage  the 
farmer  who  has  sold  grain  to  a  bankrupt 
warehouse,  but  who  has  not  received  pay- 
ment for  his  crop  becomes  simply  an  un- 
secured creditor  in  the  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings. 

Faced  with  these  conflicting  pressures, 
bankruptcy  courts  are  frequently  slow  to 
respond  to  the  need  of  farmers  for  quick 
resolution  of  legitimate  conflicts  sur- 
rounding ownership  of  grain  assets,  and 
rapid  distribution  of  those  grain  assets 
to  those  farm  producers  who  have  re- 
tained ownership.  As  well,  the  secured 
creditor  suffers  from  possible  deteriora- 
tion in  the  value  of  its  collateral.  These 
problems  have  most  recently  been  dem- 
onstrated in  the  failure  of  several  grain 
elevators  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  which 
failures  have  adversely  affected  farmers 
in  Kansas  as  well. 

In  consideration  of  these  problems, 
this  bill  provides  for  one  uniform,  ex- 
pedited procedure  for  abandonment  of 
grain  assets  in  a  proceeding  filed  by  in 
insolvent  commodity  warehouse:  the 
granting  of  a  statutory  lien  to  farm  pro- 
ducers on  crops  delivered  to  a  warehouse 
upon  a  sales  contract  for  which  the  pro- 
ducer has  not  been  paid ;  and  the  grant- 


ing of  a  priority  position  to  farm  produc- 
ers in  any  distribution  of  assets  to  un- 
secured creditors. 

This  bill  establishes  strict  timetables 
within  which  the  bankruptcy  court  will 
be  required  to  take  systematic  steps  to 
accomplish  the  following;  First,  to  iden- 
tify those  farm  producers  who  have  crops 
in  storage  with  a  commodity  warehouse 
in  bankruptcy,  as  well  as  those  parties 
which  have  secured  interests  In  crops  on 
hand  in  such  warehouses;  second,  to 
audit  the  assets  of  the  elevator  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  crops  available  for 
distribution  to  those  producers  and  se- 
cured creditors  to  release  to  them  crops 
which  are  not  part  of  the  bankruptcy 
estate,  as  well  as  those  crops  in  which 
the  estate  has  no  equity  Interest;  and 
third,  to  distribute  those  crops  or  the 
proceeds  thereof  to  those  parties. 

This  bill  would  require  the  trustee 
to  commence  distribution  of  crop  assets 
ordered  abandoned  by  the  court  with- 
in 80  days  of  the  fUing  of  the  peUtlon 
in  bankruptcy,  unless  the  court  granted 
additional  time  upon  a  proper  showing 
of  need.  The  objective  is  to  discourage 
delays  in  effecting  distribution  of  grain 
assets.  This  objective  is  also  served  by 
provisions  included  in  the  bill  imposing 
cerUin  burdens  upon  any  party  request- 
ing a  stay  of  the  abandonment  orders. 

The  method  of  distribution  employed 
is  two-tiered.  First,  there  is  a  pro  rata 
distribution  of  grain  or  proceeds  of  grain 
to  producers  who  have  stored  crops  with 
the  warehouseman  without  transfer  of 
title.  Since  these  crops  would  not  be  part 
of  the  bankruptcy  esUte,  these  "baU- 
ment"  producers  should  not  suffer  any 
diminution  in  their  share  of  the  crop  as- 
sets at  the  hands  of  secured  creditors. 
After  this  first  distribution— which  may 
be  in  specie  or  in  kind,  as  the  court  may 
direct— the  trustee  is  required  to  liqui- 
date any  remaining  crop  assets  and  di- 
vide the  proceeds,  pro  rata,  among  the 
secured  creditors.  By  amendment  to  title 
7  creating  a  sUtutory  Uen  in  favor  of 
"sale  contract"  fanners  who  have  not 
been  paid,  these  producers  would  be  in- 
cluded in  this  group. 

Finally,  tho^*  farm  producers  who  still 
have  an  unsatisfled  claim  against  the 
debtor  warehouseman  after  the  distribu- 
ti<Hi  of  crop  assets  required  by  this  bill 
would  receive  a  priority  position  in  any 
distribution  of  remaining  assets  to  xm- 
secured  creditors.  Thus,  if  a  shortage  of 
grain  leaves  both  storage  contract  pro- 
ducers and  sale  contract  producers 
with  a  loss,  they  may  yet  recover  the 
deficiency  in  the  distribution  of  proceeds 
of  any  remaining  assets  by  the  trustee, 
by  simply  filing  a  claim  for  the  loss. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  we  are  In- 
trodiKing.  insofar  as  thev  might  conflict 
with  other  provisions  of  the  Code.  wUl 
take  precedence.  However,  we  feel  that 
the  bill  is  conceptually  and  organization- 
ally consistent  with  other  provisions  of 
the  Code. 

•nie  bill  will  not  prevent  farmers  from 
suffering  losses,  on  occasion,  as  a  result 
of  mismanagement  or  fraud  on  the  part 
of  the  warehouseman,  but  we  do  believe 
that  it  will  help  prevent  any  such  losses 
from  being  compounded  by  inacUon  in 
the  bankruptcy  court. 
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Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Courts.  I  have  scheduled  hearings  to  con- 
vene on  Friday,  April  3,  and  again  on 
Monday,  April  6.  to  hear  testimony  con- 
cerning problems  besetting  creditors  un- 
der the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978. 
In  addition,  the  subcommittee  has  set 
aside  the  morning  and  early  afternoon 
of  the  6th  to  hear  testimony  from  Sen- 
ators, Congressmen,  administration  oflB- 
cials.  State  agricultural  experts,  and 
farm  groups  upon  the  problems  created 
for  farmers  and  farm  programs  by  ele- 
vator insolvencies.  Our  witnesses  have 
been  requested  to  direct  attention  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  and  offer  any  sug- 
gestions they  may  have  to  improve  our 
legislative  effort  in  this  area.  I  believe 
these  hearings  will  be  valuable  and  in- 
structive on  the  problems  farmers  face 
in  these  situations. 

"ITie  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates there  are  approximately  10,000 
commodity  warehouses  in  the  United 
States.  Out  of  that  group,  only  slightly 
more  than  1  percent  have  had  financial 
problems.  Thus,  the  vast  majority  of  ele- 
vator operators  in  this  country  are  per- 
sons of  integrity  who  adhere  to  sound 
business  practice.  Almost  all  maintain  a 
close  working  relationship  with  the  farm- 
ers in  their  communities,  and  their  serv- 
ices are  a  vitally  Important  part  of  the 
success  story  of  American  agriculture. 
This  bill  is  intended  to  deal  with  the 
hardships  created  for  the  farmer  by  that 
1  percent  that  experience  financial  diffi- 
culty, and  minimize  the  disruption  of 
producer  and  market  operations  that 
inevitably  occurs  when  a  local  elevator 
fails.* 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Packwood,  and 
Mr.  Dole)  (by  request) : 
S.  841.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  amend  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations, and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  by  unanimous 
consent  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  for  con- 
sideration of  title  I:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
for  consideration  of  title  H;  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  for  consideration 
of  tiUe  ni. 

FEDERAL    AID    HICHWAT    ACT    OP     1981 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  has  submitted  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  highways  in 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  to  amend  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  and  to  extend  the 
Highway  Tnist  Fund,  established  by  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  legisla- 
tion today  by  request  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  held  at  the  desk  unUl 
close  of  business  today  for  the  purpose  of 
the  leaderships  clearing  its  joint  referral 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works,  on  which  I 


serve  as  chairman,  will  undertake  an  ex- 
tensive review  of  the  highway  program 
this  year.  This  legislation  proposed  by  the 
administration  will  provide  the  basis  for 
beginning  this  important  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  signed  by  myself  and 
Senator  Randolph  for  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  by  Sen- 
ators Packwood  and  Cannon  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science  and  Trans- 
portation; and  Senators  Dole  and  Long 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record;  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point,  and  that  a  summary 
of  the  legislation  and  a  section -by -sec- 
tion analysis  done  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  be  printed  in  the  Record 
with  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  841 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    o/    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
TTTLE   I 

SHORT     TlTLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1981". 

REVISION     OP     AUTHORIZATION     FOR     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS   rOR    THE    INTERSTATE     SYSTEM 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
additional  sum  of  $3,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983."  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "the  additional  sum  of  $3,300,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1983,  the  additional  sum  of  $3,625,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
the  additional  sum  of  $3,625,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985.  the 
additional  sum  of  $3,625,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $3,625,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1987.  the  additional 
sum  of  $3,625,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Seotember  30.  1988,  the  additional  sum 
of  $3,625,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1989.  and  the  additional  sum 
of  $3,625,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.   1990." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"ELectlve  October  1.  1981,  the  obligation 
of  funds  authorized  by  this  subsection,  ex- 
cept for  Advance  Construction  Interstate 
projects  approved  before  October  1,  1981, 
shall  be  limited  to  the  construction  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  minimum  level  of  accept- 
able service  on  the  Interstate  which  shall 
consist  of  (1)  full  access  control:  (2)  a  pay- 
ment design  to  accommodate  the  types  of 
volumes  of  traffic  anticipated  for  the  20-year 
period  from  date  of  authorization  of  the 
Initial  basic  construction  contract;  and  (3)  a 
design  of  not  less  than  nor  more  than  four 
lanes  In  rural  areas  and  all  urban  and  urban- 
ized areas  under  400.000  population,  and  up 
to  six  lanes  in  urbanized  areas  over 
400.000  population  as  shown  In  the  1980  Fed- 
eral census.  The  obligation  of  funds  author- 
ized by  this  subsection  shall  be  further  lim- 
ited to  the  actual  costs  of  only  those  design 
concepts,  locations,  geometries,  and  other 
construction  features  Included  In  the  1981 
Interstate  Cost  Estimate.". 

(c)  Section  104(b)(5)(A)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Notwithstanding   any   other   provisions   of 


this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary  In  making 
the  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of  complet- 
ing the  then  designated  Interstate  System 
for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  It  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  within 
10  days  subsequent  to  January  2,  1983,  or 
thereafter,  shall  Include  only  those  costs 
eligible  for  funds  authorized  by  subsection 
(b)  of  section  108  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  as  further 
amended  by  section  102(b)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981". 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is 
authorized  to  examine  all  segments  of  the 
Interstate  System  which  have  not  progressed 
to  the  physical  construction  phase  of  project 
development  to  identify  those  routes  which 

( 1 )  are  not  essential  to  the  completion  of  a 
unified    and    connected    Interstate    System, 

(2)  are  not  considered  cost  effective  from  a 
transportation  standpoint,  or  (3)  have  the 
potential  for  extensive  environmental  dis- 
ruption. The  Secretary  may  withdraw  his  ap- 
proval of  any  routes  thus  Identified  under 
the  provisions  of  23  U.S.C.  103(e)(4)  or 
103(f),  as  appropriate,  A  route  withdrawn 
under  this  subsection  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983  and  otherwise  eligible  for  with- 
drawal under  23  U.S.C.  103(e)(4)  shall  be 
eligible  for  the  same  benefits  as  a  route  with- 
drawn under  23  U.S.C.  103(e)(4). 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  USE  OP  COST  ESTIMATES  FOR 
APPORTIONMENT  OP  INTERSTATE  FUNDS 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  apportion  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1983,  and  September  30,  1984, 
the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  periods  by  section  108(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1956,  as  amended, 
for  expenditures  on  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  using  the 
apportionment    factors    contained    in    table 

of   Committee   Print   of   the 

Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

HIGHWAY  AND  SAFETY  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  following  provisions  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  the  following  sums  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund: 

(1)  For  the  Federal -aid  primary  system 
in  rural  areas  Including  the  extensions  of  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  in  urban  areas. 
$1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  $1,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30. 1983,  $1,800,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984. 
$1,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  and  $1,800,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986:  Pro- 
vided. That  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982. 
1983,  1984,  1985.  and  1986,  the  States  ol 
Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico  shall  each  receive 
$10,000,000  from  the  primary  system  au- 
thorizations after  the  other  deductions  re- 
quired by  title  23.  United  States  Code,  and 
before  the  apportionment  of  the  remainder 
of  said  authorizations  under  section  104(b) 
(1)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code.  Such 
amounts  shall  be  used  by  such  States  to 
maintain  their  respective  major  arterlals  at 
a  higher  level  of  service  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  chapter  I  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  as  If  they  were  appor- 
tioned primary  funds.  For  the  Federal -aid 
secondary  system  In  rural  areas,  $700,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982.  and  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1983 

(2)  For  the  Federal-aid  urban  system, 
$900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982,  and  $500,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983.' 

(3)  For  forest  highways.  $34,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1982.  September  30.  1983. 
September  30.  1984.  September  30,  1985,  and 
September  30,   1986. 
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(4)  For  public  lands  highways.  $16,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1982,  September  30, 
1983,  September  30,  1984.  September  30,  1985, 
and  September  30,  1986. 

(5)  For  bridge  replacement  and  rehabili- 
tation under  section  144  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982,  $1,200,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1983,  $1,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1984,  $1,400,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985,  and 
$1,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986. 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  section  104  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1978  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$1,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981,  and  $1,500,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  $1,800.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981." 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  (1 ) 
of  such  section  104  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981,  and  $400,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982."  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  $600,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1981." 

(3)  Paragraphs  (2),  (3).  (4),  (6).  (6), 
(7),  (8),  (9),  (10),  (17),  and  (18)  of  such 
section  104(a)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30.  1981,  and  September  30.  1982." 
where  It  appears  In  each  paragraph  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "and  September  30. 
1981.". 

(4)  (A)  Paragraph  (15)  of  such  section 
104(a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1981,  and  September  30,  1982."  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  September  30, 
1981,". 

(B)  The  unobligated  balance  of  contract 
authority  established  in  paragraph  (15)  of 
•wch  section  104(a)  shall  lapee  September 
SO,  1981. 

(c)  Section  104(b)(1)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1982,  and  1983,"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
1982,"  and  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1982.  and  September  30,  1983."  in  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
September  30.   1982." 

(d)(1)  Paracraph  (3)  of  section  202  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1978  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30.  1981,  and 
September  30.  1982."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "and   September  30.    1981.". 

(2)  The  unobllKated  balance  of  contract 
authority  established  In  paragraph  (3)  of 
such  section  202  shall  lapse  September  30. 
1981. 

(3)  Paragraph  (6)  of  such  section  202  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,300,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981. 
and  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982."  and  Inserting  In  lle<u 
thereof  "and  $1,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1981." 

(4)  Paragraph  (8)  of  such  section  202  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$150,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981, 
and  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
September  30.  1982."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981  ". 

(e)  Section  203(b)  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended  by  section  203(a) 
of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1978.  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "September  30.  1981.  and 
September  30.  1982  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  September  30.   1981". 

(f)  Section  163  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973.  as  amended  by  section  134(c)  of 
the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1978.  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "$100,000.- 


000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1981.  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1982,  except  that"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981, 
except    that". 

(g)  Section  141(1)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "September  30,  1981,  and  September  30, 
1982."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
September  30.  1981,". 

(h)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  144  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  sen- 
tences and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"Of  the  amount  authorized  per  fiscal  year, 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30,  1982,  September  30,  1983.  September  30, 

1984,  September  30.  1985.  and  September  30, 
1986,  all  but  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  $300,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1983.  1984, 

1985,  and  1986,  shall  be  apportioned  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 
$200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  $300.- 
000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal  years  1983, 
1984,  1985,  and  1986,  of  the  amount  author- 
ized shall  be  available  for  obligation  on  the 
date  of  each  such  apportionment  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  sums 
apportioned  on  such  date  except  that  the 
obligation  of  such  sums  shall  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  only  for 
projects  for  those  highway  bridges  the  re- 
placement and  rehabilitation  cost  of  each  of 
which  Is  more  than  $10,000,000  and  for  any 
project  for  a  highway  bridge  replacement  or 
rehabilitation  cost  of  which  is  less  than 
$10,000,000  If  such  cost  Is  at  least  twice  the 
amount  apportioned  to  the  State  In  which 
such  bridge  is  located  under  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
application  Is  made  for  a  grant  for  such 
bridge.  Funds  authorized  to  carry  out  this 
section  and  allocated  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  avaUable  for  expenditure  for  one  year  plus 
the  year  of  allocation.  Any  funds  not  obli- 
gated at  the  end  of  such  period  shall  revert 
back  to  the  Secretary  for  allocation  at  his 
discretion  to  the  other  States  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection.  Not  less  than  15  per 
centum  nor  more  than  35  per  centum  of  the 
amount  apportioned  to  each  State  In  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  expended  for  projects  to  replace 
or  rehabilitate  highway  bridges  located  on 
public  roads,  other  than  those  on  a  Federal- 
aid  system." 

INTERSTATE  SYSTEM  REStTRFACING 
APPORTIONMENT 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  104(b)(5)(B)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  For  resurfar^lng,  restoring,  rehabili- 
tating, and  reconstructing  the  Interstate 
System: 

Fifty  per  centum  In  the  ratio  that  lane 
miles  on  the  Interstate  routes  designated  un- 
der section  103  of  this  title  (other  than  those 
on  toll  roads)  in  each  State  bears  to  the 
total  of  all  such  lane  miles  In  all  States:  and 
fifty  per  centum  In  the  ratio  that  vehicle 
miles  traveled  on  lanes  on  the  Interstate 
routes  designated  under  section  103  of  this 
title  (other  than  those  on  toll  roads)  in  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  of  all  such  vehicle 
miles  In  all  States.  Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  sentence,  no  State  excluding  any 
State  that  has  no  Interstate  lane  miles  shall 
receive  less  than  Vi  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
total  apportionment  made  by  this  subpara- 
graph for  any  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
are  effective  October  1,  1981. 

INTERSTATE    SYSTEM    RESURFACING 
ATTTHORIZATTON 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  105  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978  Is  amended  to  read 
as   follows: 


"In  addition  to  any  other  funds  autlior- 
Ized  to  be  appropriated,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  not  to  exceed  $176,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980  and  September  30,  1981.  not 
to  exceed  $276,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1982,  not  to  exceed  $800.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1983.  not  to  exceed  $1,300,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984,  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1986,  not  to  exceed  $2.- 
100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,700,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1987.  Such  sums  shall  be  obligated  for 
projects  for  resurfacing,  restoring,  rebabUl- 
tatlng,  and  reconstructing  those  portions  of 
the  Interstate  System  designated  under  sec- 
tion 103  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
which  are  not  on  toll  roads." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  are  effective  October  1, 
1981. 

INTERSTATE    SYSTEM    RESTTRFACINC 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  119(a)  of  tlUe  33. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "and  rehabilitating"  and  by 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  ■"rehabili- 
tating, and  recontructlng"  and  by  striking 
out  the  words  "those  lanes  In  use  for  more 
than  five  years  on  the  Interstate  System 
(other  than  those  on  toll  roads  not  subject 
to  a  Secretarial  agreement  provided  for  In 
section  105  of  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act 
of  1978)."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "routes  of  the  Interstate  System  desig- 
nated under  section  103  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  which  are  not  toll  roads.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  are  effective  October  I, 
1981. 

INTERSTATE  SYSTEM  RESURFACINC ^m>l>AI. 

SHARX 

Sec  108.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  119  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Effective  October  1.  1981.  the  P^ederal  sljare 
for  protects  financed  by  funds  apportioned 
under  23  US.C.  104(b)(5)(B)  for  resurfac- 
ing, restoring,  rehabilitating  and  recon-. 
structlng  routes  of  the  Interstate  System 
designated  under  section  103  of  this  title 
and  which  are  not  toll  roads  shall  be  that  set 
forth  In  section  120(c)  of  this  title.". 

INTERSTATE  STTBttTlTUTlON 

Sec.  109.  Section  103(e)(4)  of  tlUe  SS. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by: 

(a)  striking  the  fourth  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Sums 
authorl7ed  for  substitute  projects  shall  be 
available  for  oblleatlon  when  appropriated.": 

(b)  striking  the  eighth  sentence  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  for 
highway  projects  aporoved  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal -Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1981.  there  are  authorized  to  be 
aoproDriated  out  of  the  HIchway  Trust  Fund 
for  liquidation  of  the  obligations  incurred 
under  this  paragraph  such  sums  ss  may  be 
necessary.  Appropriations  for  public  mass 
transit  projects  substituted  pursuant  to  this 
paraeraph  are  authorized  under  section  4(g) 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended": 

(c)  inserting  after  the  present  ninth  sen- 
tence the  following: 

"An  amount  equal  to  such  reduction  shall 
remain  available  to  the  Secretary  for  re- 
allocation to  any  other  State  in  accordance 
with  the  orovlsions  of  the  third  sentence  of 
section  118(b)  of  this  title.": 

(d)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection 
the  following: 

"Any  route  or  segment  thereof  added  to 
the  Interstate  System  after  March  7.  1978. 
pursuant  to  specific  legislation  will  not  be 
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eligible    for    wltbdnwaj    aod    sulwUtuUon 
under  thla  subcectloa.". 

HOLD   BAXMLXaS IirrSBSrATK  B£Strxr*CINC 

Sxc.  no.  The  amount  a  State,  excluding 
any  State  that  has  no  Interstate  mileage, 
receives  by  apportionment  on  October  1.  1981. 
under  33  U.S.C.  104(b)(6)(B)  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  aasure  that  its  total  apportion- 
ments under  33  U.S.C.  104(b)  (S)  are  not  less 
than  the  apportionments  which  would  have 
been  made  on  October  1.  1981.  to  such  State 
under  33  n.S.C.  104(b)  (5)  under  the  law  as 
It  Is  before  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
nrrzasTATZ  oisciimoNajtT  rwn 

Sic.  111.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  118 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "must"  in  the  third 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "may"  and  by  adding  a  new  sentence 
Immediately  after  the  third  sentence  as  fol- 
lows: "In  allocating  funds  under  this  para- 
graph the  Secretary  will  give  high  priority 
to  Interstate  projects  of  unusually  high 
cost  In  relation  to  a  State's  apportionment, 
to  projects  which  directly  contribute  to  the 
completion  of  an  Interstate  segment  which 
Is  not  open  to  trmfflc  and  to  projects  In  States 
whose  apportionment  is  less  than  <^  percent 
of  the  total  apportionment  for  the  Interstate 
System  under  section  104(b)  (S)(A)  of  this 
title  at  the  time  of  application  for  these 
funds  by  the  SUte.". 

(b)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983.  1984. 
1985.  1986.  and  1987.  $135,000,000  shall  be 
set  aside  from  -the  Interstate  System 
Authorizations  provided  by  subsection  (b) 
of  section  108  of  the  Pederal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  before  such 
authorizations  are  apportioned  pursuant  to 
33  use.  104(b)(5)(A).  Such  $135,000,000 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  alloca- 
tion to  any  State  in  accordance  with  the 
Interstate  Discretionary  Fund  provisions  of 
33  VSC.  118(b). 

PUMAXT   PSOCBAM 

Sec.  113(a).  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1)  of  section  104  of  title  33,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
priority  primary  routes". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  104  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1978  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1981,  and  September  30.  1983,"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
September  30.  1981.". 

(c)  Section  147  of  title  33.  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(d)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  33  is 
amende<j^y  deleting 

"147    Priority  Primary  Routes". 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"147.  Repealed". 

RICRWAT   mUDCE   BKPLACSMENT   AND   BEHABHI- 
TATIOIT    PXOCRAlf    APFOKTIONTD    TTTtma 

Src.  ll3(Ji)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  144 
of  title  33.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Funds  authorized  to  carry  out  this 
section  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  on  October  1  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  authorized  according  to  the 
following  formula: 

"All  deficient  bridges  will  be  divided  into 
four  categories:  (1)  Federal-aid  system 
bridges  eligible  for  replacement.  (3)  Fed- 
eral-aid system  bridges  eligible  for  rehabili- 
tation. (3)  Off-system  bridges  eligible  for 
replacement,  and  (4)  Off-system  bridges 
eligible  for  rehabilitation.  The  square 
footage  of  deficient  bridges  in  each  category 
shall  be  multiplied  by  its  respective  unit 
price  on  a  State-by-State  basis:  and  the 
total  cost  in  each  State  divided  by  the  total 
cost  of  the  nation's  deficient  bridges  shall 
yield  the  apportionment  factors.  No  State 
shall   receive  more  than  8  percent  or  less 


than  0.35  percent  of  the  total  apportionment 
for  any  one  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  shall 
ma,ke  theee  determinations  based  upon  the 
latest  available  data,  which  shall  be  up- 
dated annually.  Funds  authorized  to  carry 
out  this  section  which  are  apportioned 
under  this  section  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure for  one  year  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  authorized. 
Any  funds  not  obligated  at  the  expiration 
of  such  period  shall  be  reapportioned  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  other  States  in  accordajice 
with  the  latest  apportionment  factors  de- 
veloped under  this  section.". 

HfXBCKNCT    ECUXr 

Sbc.  114.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  135 
of  title  33,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  In  the  second  sentence  aifter  the 
word  "appropriated"  the  words  "from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund";  by  srtrlking  the  colon 
In  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period:  by  deleting  "  ( 1 )  "  after  the 
oolon  in  the  second  sentence;  by  striking  the 
comma  after  the  words  "In  such  years",  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period,  and  striking 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  all  expenditures  made  under  33  U.S.C. 
135  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978,  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  135  of  title 
33,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing in  the  second  sentence  after  the  words 
"after  September  30.  1976."  the  words  "and 
not  more  than  $150,000,000  Is  authorized  to 
be  expended  in  any  one  fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing after  September  30.  1980,". 

(d)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  section  135  of  title 
33,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence, inserting  a  colon  in  lieu  thereof,  and 
by  adding  the  following : 

"Provided.  That  obligations  for  projects 
under  this  section,  including  those  on  high- 
ways, roads,  and  trails  mentioned  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  resulting  from  a 
single  natural  disaster  or  a  single  catas- 
trophic failure  shall  not  exceed  $30,000,000 
In  any  State". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  natural 
disasters  or  catastrophic  failures  which  the 
Secretary  finds  eligible  for  emergency  relief 
svrtjsequent  to  the  dsite  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

(f)  Sur>sectlon  (f)  of  section  120  of  title 
33,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  repair  or  reconstruction  provided  for 
by  funds  made  available  under  section  135 
of  this  title  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  cost  thereof:  Provided.  That  the  Fed- 
eral share  pay«ible  on  account  of  any  re- 
pair or  reconstruction  of  forest  hlgbw«y8. 
forest  development  roads  tuid  trails,  park 
roads  and  trails,  parkways,  public  lands  high- 
ways, public  lands  development  roads  and 
trails,  and  Indian  reservation  roads  may 
amount  to  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  there- 
of. The  Federal  share  payable  shall  be  based 
on  the  cost  of  repair  of  a  comparable  facility. 
As  used  in  this  section  with  respect  to  bridges 
and  in  section  144  of  this  title,  "a  cx>mpara- 
ble  facility"  shall  mean  a  facility  which  meets 
the  current  geotneChlcs  and  construction 
standards  required  for  the  types  and  volume 
of  traffic  which  such  facility  will  carry  over 
its  design  life." 

(g)  All  oblii^tlons  for  projects  resulting 
from  a  natural  disaster  or  catastrophic  fail- 
ure which  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  eligible 
for  emergency  relief  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  Federal  share  reclred  bv  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  130  of  title  33.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  section. 


MOiroaCXIIIINATlON 


Sec.  115.  (a)  The  first  and  third  sentences 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  140  of  title  33, 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "or  natio.ial  origin"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "national  origin 
or  sex". 

(b)  Section  140  of  title  33,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  new  subsection 
(c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Stale  agency,  authority,  association, 
institution. -corporation  (profit  or  nonprofit), 
or  any  other  organization  or  person.  Is  au- 
thorized to  develop,  conduct,  and  administer 
training  programs  and  assistance  programs 
in  connection  with  any  program  under  this 
title  in  order  that  minority  businesses  may 
achieve  proficiency  to  compete,  on  an  equal 
basis,  for  contracts  and  subcontracts.  When- 
ever apportionments  are  made  under  sub- 
section 104(b)  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  deduct  such  sums  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary, not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  per  fiscal 
year,  for  the  administration  of  this  subsec- 
tion. The  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statute,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5). 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  contracts  and 
agreements  made  under  the  authority  herein 
granted  to  the  Secretary  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  41   U.S.C.  352(e).". 

(c)  The  title  of  section   140  of  title  33. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read: 
"Sec.  140.  Nondiscrimination." 

and   the  analysis  of  chapter   1   of  title  33. 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 

out 

"Sec.   140.  Equal  employment  opportunity." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  140.  Nondiscrimination." 

ALLOCATION   OP   CTRBAN   FUNDS 

Sec.  116.  Section  150  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "Funds 
allocated  to  an  urbanized  area  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  may,  at  the  request 
of  the  Governor  and  upon  approval  of  the 
local  officials  of  the  area  and  the  Secretary, 
tie  transferred  to  the  allocation  of  another 
such  area  In  the  State  or  to  the  State  for 
use  In  any  urban  area.". 

defense  access  road 

Sec.  117.  Section,  210(c)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  "Not  ex- 
ceeding $5,000,000  of  any  funds  appropriated 
under  the  Act  approved  October  16,  1951  (65 
Stat.  422),"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Funds  appropriated  for  defense  maneuvers 
and  exercises". 

MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  118.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  116  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"If.  within  ninety  days  after  receipt  of  such 
notice,  such  project  has  not  been  put  In 
proper  condition  of  maintenance,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  withhold  approval  of  further 
prolects  of  all  types  in  the  State  highway 
district,  municipality,  county,  other  political 
or  administrative  subdivision  of  the  State,  or 
the  entire  State,  in  which  such  project  shall 
be  located,  as  he  deems  most  approiriate  un- 
til such  protect  shall  have  been  put  In  proper 
condition  of  maintenance". 

(b)  Section  109  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (m) 
and  by  relettering  subsection  (n)  as  subsec- 
tion (m) . 

(c)  Section  116  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  subsection  (f)  as 
follows: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  guidelines 
descrlblne  the  criteria  applicable  to  the  In- 
terstate System  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
condition  of  these  routes  is  maintained  at  the 
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level   required   by   the   purposes   for   which 
they  were  designed.". 

(d)  Section  119  of  tlUe  33,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (b) 
and  by  striking  "(a)"  Immediately  following 
"Section  119". 

(e)  Section  lie  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  subsection  (g) 
as  follows: 

"(g)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  Issuance  of  Initial  guidelines  under  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section  each  State  shall 
have  a  program  for  the  Interstate  System  In 
accordance  with  such  guidelines.  Each  State 
shall  certify  on  January  1  of  each  year  that 
it  has  such  a  program  and  the  Interstate 
System  Is  maintained  in  accordance  with  the 
program.  If  a  State  fails  to  certify  as  re- 
quired or  If  the  Secretary  determines  a  State 
is  not  adequately  maintaining  the  Inter- 
state System  in  accordance  with  such  pro- 
gram, the  next  apportionment  of  funds  to 
such  State  for  the  Interstate  System  shall  be 
reduced  by  amounts  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  amount  which  would  otherwise  be 
anportioned  to  such  State  under  section  104 
of  this  title.  If,  within  one  year  from  the 
date  the  apportionment  for  a  State  is  re- 
duced under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  State  Is  maintaining 
ihe  Interstate  System  in  accordance  with  the 
guidelines  the  apportionment  of  such  State 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
reduction.  If  the  Secretary  does  not  make 
su"h  a  determination  within  such  one  year 
period,  the  amount  withheld  shall  be  reap- 
Dortloned  to  all  other  eligible  States". 

CE«TiriCAT10N  ACCEPTANCE 

Sec.  119(a)  Subsection  117(a)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "projects  on  Federal-aid  systems,  except 
the  Interstate  System."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Federal-aid  projects  on  systems 
other  than  the  Interstate  System"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the  above,  the 
Secretary  may  discharge  any  of  his  responsi- 
bilities under  this  title  relative  to  the  physi- 
cal construction  phase  of  Interstate  resur- 
facing, restoration,  rehabilitation,  and  recon- 
struction projects  using  the  procedures  of 
this  section.". 

(b)  Subsection  117(b)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "make  a  final  Inspection  of  each 
such  project  upon  its"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "establish  procedures  for  the  Inspec- 
tion of  such  projects  upon". 

(c)  Subsection  117(f)(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "the  F^ederal-ald  sec- 
ondary system."  when  they  first  appear  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "prajects.  as  defined 
by  the  Secretary  and  which  are  not  on  the 
Interstate  System."  and  by  striking  out  "all 
projects  on  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sjw- 
tem"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
projects". 

(d)  Subsection  117(f)  (3)  Is  revised  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  to  relieve  the  Secre- 
tary of  his  obligation  to  establish  procedures 
for  the  Inspection  of  such  projects  upon  com- 
pletion and  to  require  an  adequate  report  of 
the  estimated  and  actual  cost  of  construction 
as  well  as  other  Information  as  he  determines 
necessary.". 

(e)  Subsection  105(b)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"projects  on  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sys- 
tem" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "projects, 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary  and  which  are  not 
on  the  Interstate  System  except  for  the  con- 
struction phase  of  Interstate  resurfacing, 
restoration,  rehabilitation,  and  reconstruc- 
tion projects". 

(f)  Subsection  106(b)  of  title  33.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  addition  to  the  approval  required  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  proposed 


specifications  for  projects  for  construction, 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary  and  which  are 
not  on  the  Interstate  System  except  for  the 
construction  phase  of  Interstate  resurfacing, 
restoration,  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion projects,  except  In  States  where  all  pub- 
lic roads  and  highways  are  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment, shall  be  determined  by  the  Stau  high- 
way department  and  the  appropriate  local 
road  officials  in  cooperation  with  each  other", 
(g)  Subsection  113(e)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"projecu  on  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sys- 
tem" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "projects, 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary  and  which  are 
not  on  the  Interstate  System  except  for  the 
construction  phase  of  Interstate  resurfacing, 
restoration,  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion projects,". 

HISTOEIC    SITES 

Sec.  120.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
138  of  title  23,  United  States  Code.  U  hereby 
amended  by  striking  ".  or  any  land  from  an 
historic  site  of  national.  State,  or  local  sig- 
nificance as  so  determined  by  such  officials" 
and  deleting  subsequently  in  the  section  the 
phrase  "or  historic  site.". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  4(f)  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act  of 
1966.  P.L.  89-670.  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  ".  or  any  land  from  an  historic  site 
of  national.  State,  or  local  significance  as  so 
determined  by  such  officials"  and  striking 
subsequently  In  that  sentence  the  phrase 
"or  historic  site". 

WOODEOW   WILSON    MEMOEIAL   BEIDCE 

Sec.  121.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Is  authorized  upon  application  of  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  approve  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Memorial  Bridge  to  geometric  and 
structural  standards  as  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  reconstruction  may  Include 
widening  of  the  bridge, 

(b)  Funds  to  carry  out  the  project  au- 
thorized by  this  section  shall  come  equally 
from  funds  apportioned  to  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  and  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  Interstate  System  under 
section  104(b)  (5)  (A)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code:  provided  that,  funds  appor- 
tioned under  section  104(b)(5)(A)  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  may  not  be  obligated 
for  widening  of  the  bridee.  The  Federal  share 
of  the  project  cost  shall  be  75  per  centum. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
funds  to  carry  out  this  prolect  shall  not  be 
subject  to  anv  obllratlon  limitations. 

(c)  The  Federal  share  pavable  for  prelimi- 
nary engineering  on  this  pro'ect  performed 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  75  per  centum  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b). 

(d)  No  funds  shall  be  obligated  for  the 
Durooses  of  this  section  until  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Vtrelnia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretarv  which  shall  provide  that  upon 
commencement  of  actual  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  the  Secretary  will  convey  to 
the  States  of  Marvland  and  Vlrelnta  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  respective  portions 
of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge  within  their 
lurlsdtctions  and  that  such  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  accent  the  convey- 
ance without   monetary  consideration. 

COOPE«ATION    WITH    PEOEKAL    AND    STATE 
AGENCIES   AND   POtEIGN   COtTNTElEd 

Sec.  122.  Section  308  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  In  coopera- 
tion with  State  highway  and  transportation 
departments  and  with  organizations  which 
are  principally  composed  of  duly  elected  and 
appointed  State  and  local  highway  and  trans- 


portation offleiala  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Advlaory  Commlttes 

Act.". 

TEBEITOEIAL   HICHWAT    PBOCBAM 

Sec.  133  (a) .  Section  316  of  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Paragraphs  (13)  and  (13)  of  section 
104(a)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1978  are  amended  by  deleUng  "September  80. 
1981,  and  September  30,  1982."  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
September  30,  1981.". 

(c)(1)  The  unexpended  or  unobligated 
balance  of  sums  appropriated  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
carrying  out  section  215  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code  shall  remain  available  for  ex- 
penditure under  the  conditions  applicable 
prior  to  such  enactment. 

(2)  The  unappropriated  balance  of  sums 
authorized  prior  to  enactment  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  for  carrying  out  section 
215  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  re- 
scinded. 

(d)  Section  120(1)  of  tlUe  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  repealed. 

(e)  SecUon  152(h)  of  tlUe  33,  United 
SUtes  Code,  la  repealed. 

(f)  Section  162(c)  of  title  23.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  placing  a  period 
after  the  parentheses  and  deleting  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sentence. 

(g)  Section  401  of  title  33.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof. 

(h)  The  sixth  sentence  of  section  402(c) 
of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  annual  apportion- 
ment to  each  SUte  shall  not  be  less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  •ppcK- 
tlonment.". 

(I)   The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  33. 
United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting: 
"215.  Territories  highway  development  pro- 
gram." 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  tliereof : 
"215.  Repealed.". 

ACCELEIcVnON    OP   BBIDCE   PSOJECTS 

Sec.  124.  Se-itlon  47  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
porUtlon  AssiSUnct  Act  of  1978.  as  amended 
by  secUon  15  of  P..  ..lie  Law  96-106.  93  SUt. 
798.  is  repealed.  Funds  previously  set  aside  in 
accordance  with  section  147  and  not  obli- 
gated by  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  permanently  withdrawn.  The  with- 
drawn funds  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  SUtes  In  accordance  with  sub- 
.•^ectlon  (e)  of  section  144  of  UUe  23.  United 
SUtes  Code. 

CABPOOL    AND    VANPOOL    PEOJECTS 

Sec  125.  Section  146  of  title  23.  UnKed 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  redesignating  ex- 
isting subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and 
by  Inserting  the  following  new  subsection 
(b): 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  approve  for 
Federal  financial  asslsUnce  from  funds  ap- 
portioned under  section  104(b)(5)(B)  of 
this  title,  projecu  for  designating  existing 
facilities,  or  acquisition  of  rlghu  of  way  or 
construction  of  new  faculties,  for  use  as  pref- 
erential parking  for  carpools.  provided  that 
such  faculties  (I)  are  located  outside  of  a 
central  business  district  and  within  an  In- 
tersUte  highway  corridor,  and  (2)  have  as 
their  primary  purpose  the  reduction  of  rehl- 
cular  traffic  on  the  IntersUte  highway. 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  subsection,  or  in  any 
rule  or  regulation  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion, or  In  any  agreement  required  by  this 
subsection,  shall  prohibit  (1)  any  State,  po- 
litical subdivision,  or  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality thereof,  from  contracting  with  any 
person  to  operate  any  parking  faculty  desig- 
nated or  constructed  under  this  subsection, 
or  (2)  any  such  person  from  so  operating 
such  facility.  Any  fees  charged  for  the  use 
of  any  such  facility  in  connection  with  the 
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purpoee  of  tbls  sulMecUon  shaJl  not  be  in 
excess  of  the  amount  required  for  operation 
and  maintenance.  Including  conipensation  to 
any  person  for  operating  the  facility. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  terms  "facllitlas"  and  "parUng  facili- 
ties" cu«  synonymous  and  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  given  "parking  facilities"  In 
section  137  of  this  title." 

HICBLAin>  some  HIGHWAT 

8«c.  128.  SecUon  161(f)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Hlghvay  Act  of  1973,  as  amended  by  section 
31  of  P.L.  96-106.  Is  further  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"161(f).  The  Highland  Scenic  Highway  as 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  all  associated  lands  and  rights-of-way 
shall  be  managed  as  part  of  the  Monongahela 
National  Forest  for  scenic  and  recreational 
purposes.  Vehicle  use  shall  be  confined  to 
passenger  cars,  recreational  vehicles  vaA  lim- 
ited truck  trafBc  to  the  extent  such  use  Is 
compatible  with  the  purpose  for  which  the 
highway  was  constructed.  Commercial  use 
by  trucks  may  be  limited  and  controlled  by 
permit.". 

CONST«UcnON 

Sec  127.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  114 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  construction  of  any  highways  or 
portions  of  highways  located  on  a  Federal- 
aid  system  shall  be  undertaken  by  the  re- 
spective State  highway  departments  or  under 
their  direct  supervision.  The  construction 
work  and  labor  In  each  State  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  that  State  and 
applicable  Federal  laws.  Except  as  provided 
In  Section  117  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  procedures  for  the  Inspection  and 
approval  of  such  construction.  Construction 
may  t>egln  as  soon  as  funds  are  available 
pursuant  to  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  118 
of  this  title.  The  Stite  highway  department 
shall  not  erect  any  Informational  signs  other 
than  official  traffic  control  devices  conform- 
ing with  standards  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  any  project  where  actual  construc- 
tion Is  In  progress  and  i^lslble  to  highway 
users.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  Section  121  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "following  Inspections". 

aXSFAHCH    AND    PLANNtNC 

Sac.  128.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  Section  307, 
title  23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  paragraph  (5)  as  follows: 

"(5)  The  sums  provided  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subeectlon  shall  be  com- 
bined and  administered  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
single  fund  which  shall  be  available  for  obli- 
gation for  the  same  period  as  funds  appor- 
tioned under  Section  104(b)(1)  of  this 
Chapter." 

(b)  Section  120  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  a  subsection  (J) 
as  follows: 

"(J)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  project  financed  under  Section  307(c) 
of  this  title  shall  be  85  percent,  except  that  In 
the  case  of  any  State  containing  nontaxable 
Indian  lands.  Individual  and  tribal,  and  pub- 
lic domain  lands  (both  reserved  and  un- 
reserved) exclusive  of  national  forests  and 
national  parks  and  monuments,  exceeding 
5  per  centum  of  the  total  area  of  all  lands 
therein,  the  Federal  share  shall  be  Increased 
by  a  percentage  of  the  remaining  cost  equal 
to  the  percentage  that  the  area  of  all  such 
lands  In  such  State  is  of  its  toUl  area,  except 
that  such  Federal  share  payable  on  any 
project  In  any  State  shall  not  exceed  95  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  of  any  such  project.". 

APPALACHIAN   DEVIWJPMENT    KIGBWAT   STSTKM 

S*c.  129.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  and  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion all  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  that  re- 
late to  the  Appalachian  Development  High- 


way System  provided  for  In  section  201  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended. 

(b)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  assets,  lia- 
bilities, contracts,  properties,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  au- 
thorizations, allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed, held,  used,  arising  from,  available  or 
to  be  made  available  In  connection  with  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  transferred  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  as  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
determine  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Uc'ire- 
tary  of  Transportation. 

(c)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regu- 
lations, permits,  contracts,  certificates,  li- 
censes, and  privileges  which  have  been  Is- 
sued, made,  granted,  or  allowed  to  become 
effective  in  the  exercise  of  duties,  powers,  or 
functions  which  are  transferred  under  this 
section  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this 
section  takes  effect,  shall  continue  In  effect 
according  to  their  terms  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  by 
operation  of  law. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the 
time  this  section  takes  effect  before  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission;  but 
such  proceedings,  to  the  extent  that  they  re- 
late to  functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  con- 
tinued before  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. Such  proceedings,  to  the  extent  they 
do  not  relate  to  functions  so  transferred, 
shall  be  continued  where  they  were  pending 
at  the  time  of  such  transfer.  In  either  case, 
orders  shall  be  Issued  In  such  proceedings, 
appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such  or- 
ders, as  If  this  section  had  not  been  enacted: 
and  orders  Issued  In  any  such  proceedings 
shall  continue  In  effect  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  or  repealed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  or  by  operation  of 
law. 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
section  takes  effect,  and  In  all  such  suits 
proceedings  shall  be  had.  appeals  taken,  and 
Judgments  rendered.  In  the  same  manner 
and  effect  as  If  this  section  had  not  been 
enacted. 

(2)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  an  officer  of  the 
Aopalachlan  Regional  Commission  In  that 
officer's  official  capacity  shall  abate  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  section.  No 
cause  of  action  by  or  against  any  depart- 
ment or  agency,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  section  or  by  or  against 
any  officer  thereof  In  his  official  capacity 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section  Causes  of  actions,  suits,  or  other 
proceedings  may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the 
United  States  or  such  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate and.  In  any  litigation  pending  when  this 
section  takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any 
time,  on  Its  own  motion  or  that  of  any  party, 
enter  an  order  which  will  give  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  sec- 
tion takes  effect,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  or  officer  thereof  In  official  ca- 
pacity. Is  a  party  to  a  suit,  then  such  suit 
shall  be  continued  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation (except  In  the  case  of  a  suit  not 
Involving  functions  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary). 

(f)  With  respect  to  any  function,  power, 
or  duty  transferred  by  this  section  and  ex- 
ercised after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, reference  In  any  other  Federal  law  to 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

(g)  Subeectlon  (g)  of  section  201  of  the 
Appalachian   Regional    Development   Act   of 


1965,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  (215,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982."  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  •216,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
•234.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  9250,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Septemt>er  30.  1984,  •270,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986, 
and  $289,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986." 

(h)  Subeectlon  (h)  of  section  201  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  "70  per  centum" 
and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "80  per 
centum  ■  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: "ProJecU  approved  after  March  31. 
1979,  may  be  adjusted  to  receive  a  Federal 
share  not  greater  than  80  per  centum.". 

(1)  This  section  shall  be  effective  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981. 

TECHNICAL   AMZNDMXNTS 

Sec.  130(a).  Section  104  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  deleting  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (b); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  "(6)"  of 
subsection  (b)  as  paragraph  "(4)",  and  by 
deleting  therein  the  first  full  sentence  and 
the  fifth  sentence  through  the  twenty-first 
sentence; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  "(6)"  of 
subsection  (b)  as  paragraph  "(5)";  and 

(4)  In  subsection  (c)(1),  by  deleting  the 
phrase  ".  commencing  with  the  apportion- 
ment of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  102  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  (70  Stat. 
374).". 

(b)   The  analysis  of  Chapter  1  of  title  23. 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting 

"146.  Repealed."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"146.  Carpool  and  vanpool  projects.". 

TITLE  n— HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

AMENDMENTS 

SHORT   TTTLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Highway  Safety  Act  of  1981". 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  authorizations  contained 
in  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (4).  (5),  (9),  and 
(10)  of  section  202  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1978  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982,  are  hereby  repealed.  The 
following  sums  are  ■  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated : 

(1)  For  carrying  out  section  402  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  programs),  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  $77,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  September  30,  1983,  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981.  September  30,  1985.  and 
September  30.  1986. 

(2)  For  carrying  out  section  403  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  research  and  development),  by  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion, out  of  the  Highway  Trust  F\ind.  $31.- 
000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1982.  September  30.  1983.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  September  30,  1985,  and 
September  30,  1986 

(3)  For  carrying  out  sections  307(a)  and 
403  of  title  23.  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment), by  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
•10.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  and  ^13.000.000  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  September  30.  1984.  Sep- 
tember 30.   1985.  and  September  30.   1986. 

(b)  The  unobligated  balance  of  contract 
authority  established  In  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(10)  of  section  202  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1978  shall  lapse  September  30.  1981. 
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Sec.  203.  (a)  Subsection  402(a)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)  Each  State  shall  have  a  highway  safe- 
ty program  designed  to  reduce  traffic  deaths 
and  Injuries  by  identifying  its  highway  safety 
problems,  by  adopting  measures  to  reduce 
Its  highway  safety  problems,  and  by  evalu- 
ating the  effectiveness  of  such  measures.  As 
part  of  Its  highway  safety  program,  each 
State  shall  achieve  uniformity  In  the  col- 
lection of  traffic  accident  and  other  data 
related  to  highway  safety,  and  uniformity 
In  laws  and  practices  that  affect  interstate 
motorists.  In  Its  highway  safety  program, 
each  State  shall  include  programs  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  effective  In  reduc- 
ing deaths  and  Injuries,  such  as  alcohol 
safety,  emergency  medical  services,  police 
traffic  services,  and  the  collection  of  traffic 
accident  data.  Each  State  shall  conduct 
Its  program  In  accordance  with  guidelines 
developed  by  the  Secretary  In  cooperation 
with  the  States,  their  political  subdivisions, 
appropriate  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  such  other  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate. The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  use  of 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  section  to  the  purposes  specified  In  this 
subsection." 

HIGHWAT  SAFETY  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  204.  Subsections  (b),  (h),  and  (J)  of 
section  402  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
are  hereby  repealed. 

SCHOOL  BUS  DRIVER  TRAINING 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  406  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  analysis  of  Chapter  4  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"406.  School  bus  driver  training."  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "406.  Repealed". 

INNOVATIVE  PROJECT  GRANTS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  407  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  analysis  of  Chapter  4  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"Innovative  project  grants."  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "407.  Repealed.". 

Trn.E  m— HIGHWAY  revenue  ACT 
OP  1981 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1981". 

EXTENSION    OF    THE    TAXES    WHICH    ARE    TRANS- 
FERRED INTO  THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUNO 

Sec.  302.  (a)  General  Rule. — The  follow- 
ing provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  are  amended  by  striking  out  "1984" 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1989": 

(1)  Section  4041(e)  (relating  to  rate 
reductlcm). 

(2)  Section  4061(a)(1)  (relating  to  Im- 
position of  tax  on  truclts.  buses,  etc.). 

(3)  Section  4061(b)(1)  (relating  to  im- 
position of  tax  on  parts  and  accessories). 

(4)  Section  4071(d)  (relating  to  Imposi- 
tion of  tax  on  tires,  tubes,  and  tread  rubt>er) . 

(5)  Section  4081(b)  (relatlag  to  imposi- 
tion of  tax  on  gasoline) . 

(6)  Section  4481(a)  (relating  to  Imposi- 
tion of  tax  on  use  of  highway  motor 
vehicles) . 

(7)  Section  4481(e)  (relating  to  period  tax 
In  effect). 

(8)  Section  4482(c)(4)  (defining  taxable 
period). 

(9)  Section  6156(e)(2)  (relating  to  In- 
stallment payments  of  tax  on  use  of  high- 
way motor  vehicles). 

(10)  Section  6421(h)  (relating  to  tax  on 
gasoline  used  for  certain  nonhlghway  pur- 
poses or  by  local  transit  systems) . 

(b)  Amendment  of  Section  6412(a)(1). — 


Section  6412(a)  ( 1)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
fioor  stocks  refunds)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1984"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1989": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1985"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1990". 

extension  of  highway  trust  fund 
Sec.  303.  (a)  Highway  Trust  Fund — Sub- 
sections (c),  (e)(1),  and  (f)  of  section  209 
of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  (relating 
to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund;  23  US.C.  120 
note)  are  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1984"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1990"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1985"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1991", 
and 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments  to  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund. — Subsection  (b) 
of  section  201  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U5.C.  4061- 
11)  Is  amended — 

( 1)  by  striking  out  "1984"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1990';  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1985"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1991". 

Sbction-by-Section  Analysis 

TITLE  I 

short  title 

Sec.   101   provides  that  the   title  may  be 

cited  as  the  "Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of 

1981". 

revision   of   authorization   roK   appropria- 
tions FOR  THE  interstate  SYSTEM 

Sec.  102  authorizes  $3.3  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  and  •3.625  billion  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984  through  1990  for  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  construction  program. 
Effective  October  1.  1981,  obligation  of  the 
funds  is  limited  except  for  Advance  Con- 
struction Interstate  projects  approved  before 
October  1,  1981,  to  the  construction  necessary 
to  provide  a  minimum  level  of  acceptable 
service  on  the  Interstate  system  which  shall 
consist  of  ( I )  full  access  control;  (2)  a  pave- 
ment design  to  accommodate  the  types  and 
volumes  of  traffic  anticipated  for  a  20-year 
period  from  the  date  of  authorization  of  ini- 
tial basic  construction;  (3)  a  design  of  not 
less  than  nor  more  than  4  lanes  in  rural  areas 
and  all  urban  and  urbanized  areas  under 
400.000  population,  and  up  to  6  lanes  in  ur- 
banized areas  over  400.000  population.  Obli- 
gation of  the  funds  is  further  limited  to  the 
actual  costs  of  only  those  design  concepts, 
locations,  geometries  and  other  construction 
features  included  in  the  1981  Interstate  Cost 
Estimate.  This  section  also  provides  that  the 
Interstate  Cost  Estimate  shall  include  only 
those  costs  eligible  for  Interstate  construc- 
tion funds. 

Section  102(b)  provides  a  new  definition 
for  Interstate  "completion".  In  general,  the 
definition  will  limit  regular  Interstate  fund- 
ing to  the  improvement  of  all  Interstate  seg- 
ments to  standards  and  a  level  of  completion 
which  will  provide  acceptable  service  for  tiie 
Interstate  traveler.  The  basic  standards  will 
Include  full  access  control  for  all  sections. 

On  gap  sections,  "completion"  would  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  essential  access  control 
features,  engineering,  minimum  right-of-way 
requirements,  utility  relocation,  grading,  ero- 
sion control,  drainage.  Interchanges,  struc- 
tures, pavement,  shoulders,  signing,  lighting, 
guardian,  and  fencing.  The  number  of  lanes 
would  be  limited  to  six  lanes  in  urbanized 
areas  with  a  population  over  400.000.  and  to 
four  lanes  in  all  other  areas.  Generally  ex- 
cluded from  Interstate  fund  eligibility  would 
t>e  items  such  as  weigh  stations,  landscaping, 
pedestrian  and  blkeway  facilities,  additional 
lanes  over  the  maximum  allowable  and  cer- 
tain added  construction  costs  for  special  fea- 
tures or  treatments  to  accommodate  social, 
eoooomlc,  and  environmental  concerns. 


On  sections  built  without  regular  Inter- 
state funds  and  incorporated  into  the  Inter- 
state System,  "completion"  will  generally  in- 
clude features  necessary  to  provide  full  ac- 
cess control  and  upgrading  of  sections  preTl- 
ously  Identified  as  having  major  structural, 
geometric,  and  operational  deficiencies.  Im- 
provements could  Include  capacity  expan- 
sion to  the  maximum  number  of  lanes  per- 
mitted for  gap  sections,  but  only  where  the 
section  is  a  seriously  Inadequate  link  In  the 
System  and  bad  been  identified  as  such  pre- 
viously. Traffic  control  and  roadside  elements 
essential  to  the  operation  of  the  highway  fa- 
cility will  be  included;  however,  general 
safety  corrective  work  will  be  permitted  only 
as  Incidental  to  major.  Justified,  and  ap- 
proved upgrading  projects. 

Sections  constructed  Initially  with  regular 
Interstate  funds  may  be  improved  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  provide  full  access 
control  and  to  complete  the  roadside  and 
traffic  control  features  essential  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  highway  facility.  Completion  of 
essential  work  may  also  include  construc- 
tion of  additional  lanes  (up  to  the  maximum 
number  permitted  for  gap  sections),  added 
stages  of  pavement  structure,  interchanges, 
and  grade  separation  structures  all  of  which 
were  identified  as  portions  of  the  ultimate 
design  and  approved  for  future  Interstate 
funding  as  stage  construction  at  the  time  of 
initial  construction  project  authorization. 
Generally  excluded  will  be  items  such  as  new 
added  lanes  in  excess  of  the  maximum,  new 
interchanges,  new  grade  separations,  safety 
improvements,  noise  abatement  measures, 
rest  areas.  HOV  lanes  and  reUted  facUlUea, 
landscaping,  etc. 

Section  102(b)  also  limlU  the  costs  eligi- 
ble for  regular  Interstate  funds  to  those 
items,  locations,  design  concepts,  etc..  as  In- 
cluded In  the  1981  Interstate  Cost  Estimate. 
This  limitation  constitutes  an  actual  cell- 
ing, exclusive  of  cost  increases  relating  to 
price  Inflation,  to  preclude  addition  of  new 
design  elements  or  changes  to  more  costly 
locations  or  design  concepts.  Design  or  loca- 
tion changes  resulting  in  lower  costs  will,  of 
course,  be  permitted. 

Section  102(c)  provides  that  future  Inter- 
state cost  estimates  will  be  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  "completion"  definition  and 
the  general  cost  limitation  of  Section  102(b) . 

All  items  that  become  ineligible  for  ftd- 
eral-ald  Interstate  funding  as  a  result  of  the 
redefinition  of  Interstate  "completion"  will 
be  eligible  for  resurfacing,  restoring,  rehabil- 
itating, and  reconstruction  (4R)  funding 
provided  under  Section  106  of  this  bill. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  directs  the 
Secretary  to  examine  all  segments  of  the  In- 
terstate System  which  have  not  progressed 
to  the  physical  construction  phase  of  proj- 
ect development  to  Identify  those  routes 
which  are  not  essential  to  the  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System,  are  not  considered 
cost  effective  from  a  transportation  stand- 
point, or  have  the  potential  for  extensive  en- 
vironmental disruption.  In  the  case  of  such 
routes,  the  Secretary  is  given  the  discretion 
to  withdraw  his  approval  of  such  under  sec- 
tion 103(a)(4)  or  section  103(f)  of  Utle  33, 
as  appropriate.  If  a  route  Is  withdrawn  on  or 
before  September  30.  1983.  and  is  otherwise 
eligible  for  withdrawal  under  the  Interstate 
Substitution  provision.  23  US  C  103(e)(4). 
it  shall  be  treated  as  If  withdrawn  under  23 
U.S.C.  103(e)  (4)  and  shaU  t>e  eligible  for  M» 
benefits  provided  by  that  provision. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  USX  OF  COST  ESTTMATCS  TfM. 
APPORTIONMENT  OP  nrrSBSTATX  PUMM 

Sec.  103  approves  the  use  of  apportion- 
ment factors  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984 
Interstate  fund  apportionments.  These  fac- 
tors will  come  from  the  1981  Interstate  Cost 
Estimate  which  reflects  the  new  definition  of 
Interstate  "completion". 
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S«c.  104.  TblB  aectloa  •uthorlzes  the  appro- 
prlAtlon,  out  of  tbe  Hlghwky  Trust  Fund,  of 
ttae  following  sums  for  the  flsctU  years  1083. 
1M3.  I»a4.  1985,  and  1986: 

For  the  Federal -aid  primary  system  Ih 
rural  areas  Including  the  extension  of  the 
Pederal-ald  prtx&ary  system  In  urban  areas. 
•1.6  billion  for  llscal  year  1983,  tl?  billion 
for  fiscal  ye*r  1983,  tl.8  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  $18  billion  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and  %IS 
blllloa  for  fiscal  year  1980;  for  tbe  Federal- 
aid  secondary  system  In  rural  areas,  |.7  bU- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  (.3  billion  for 
flsc&l  year  1983;  for  the  Fedtfal-ald  urban 
system.  %.i  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
8.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1983;  for  public 
lands  highways,  116  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1982  through  1986;  for  the  forest 
highways,  134  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1983  through  1986;  and  for  bridge  re- 
placement and  rehabilitation  (23  U.S.C.  144 1. 
8.9  blUlon  for  fiscal  year  1983.  $1.2  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  $1.4  billion  for  fiscal 
years  1984  through  1986. 

This  section  provides  that  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  1984.  1985,  and  1986. 
the  States  of  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico  shall 
each  receive  $10  million  of  the  total  appor- 
tionment for  the  primary  system  before  such 
apportionment  is  made  under  section  104 
(b)  (1)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  eliminates 
the  minimum  i/^  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
Interstate  apportionment  guaranteed  for 
each  State. 

In  the  case  of  the  primary,  secondary  and 
urt>an  systems,  public  lands  hlgtiways.  forest 
highways,  and  the  bridge  replacement  and 
rehabilitation  program,  the  1982  authoriza- 
tion levels  established  by  this  section  replace 
existing  1983  authorization  levels  provided 
In  the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1978  (8TAA)  and  authorizations  levels 
are  provided  for  such  programs,  except  sec- 
ondary and  urban,  through  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  secondary  and  urban  programs  are 
funded  only  through  fiscal  year  1983.  at 
whlcb  time  they  will  have  to  be  assumed  as 
Sttate  and  local  responsibilities.  This  section 
makes  conforming  amendments  to  pertinent 
sections  of  the  STAA  accordingly. 

It  eliminates  existing  1982  authorization 
levels  for  several  categorical  highway  pro- 
grams: forest  development  roads  and  trails, 
public  lands  development  roads  and  trails. 
park  roads  and  trails,  parkways.  Indian  res- 
ervation roads  and  bridges,  economic  growth 
center  development  highways.  Great  River 
Road,  safer -off -system  roads,  access  high- 
ways, section  402  PHWA  highway  safety  pro- 
grams, section  152  elimination  of  hazards 
program,  rail-highway  crossings,  railroad- 
highway  cro8«ings  demonstration  program, 
and  bicycle  transportation  and  pedestrian 
walkways.  In  the  case  of  the  Great  River 
Road  and  section  403  FHWA  highway  safety 
programs,  the  imobllgated  balance  of  con- 
tract authority  eetablished  In  the  STAA  for 
such  activities  shall  lapse  September  30,  1981. 
None  of  these  programs  will  receive  new  sep- 
arate funding  levels  Most  of  these  projects 
are  ellelble  for  funding  under  the  primary 
secondary  and  urban  programs  For  example, 
all  safety  activities  provided  for  In  tlUe  23. 
United  States  Code,  are  eligible  under  the 
primary,  seoondarv  and  urban  propTims  and 
this  provision  will  enhance  the  ability  of 
States  to  address  hlehwav  safetv  needs  as  an 
integral  part  of  their  regular  highway  con- 
struction programs. 

Once  all  outstanding  funds  authorized 
specifically  for  these  programs  have  been  ex- 
pended or  oblleated.  title  23  will  be  amended 
to  eliminate  the  sections  establishing  those 
programs. 

Subsection  (h)  of  this  section  provides  a 
Discretionary  Bridge  Fund  of  $200.000  000 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  $300,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983  through 


1986.  Discretionary  Brtdga  Punda  ahall  be 
available  for  obll^tlon  for  a  period  of  3 
years.  Projects  eligible  for  the  funds  are 
those  costing  more  than  $10  million  or  those 
costing  at  least  twice  a  State's  annual  bridge 
fund  apportionment.  Discretionary  bridge 
funds  not  obligated  within  the  two  year 
period  shall  be  reallocated  at  the  descretlon 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
nrmsT&TS  ststxm  RxstTKraciMo 

APPOBTIONMXIfT 

Sec.  105  establishes  a  new  Interstate  4R 
apportionment  formula  and  provides  a  >4 
of  1  percent  guarantee  of  4B  Interstate  ap- 
portlonmenta  for  each  State  except  for 
Alaska  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  which  have  no  Interstate  mileage. 
iNTsasTATK  STSTXM  txstrxrACXNa 

AtTTHOKIZATIOK 

Sec.  106  provides  authorization  for  fiscal 
years  1983,  1984,  1986.  1986.  and  1987  for 
Interstate  4R  and  authorizes  October  1,  1981, 
as  the  effective  date  when  the  obligation  of 
Interstate  4R  funds  for  reconstruction  can 
begin.  Reconstruction  includes  all  items  pre- 
viously eligible  for  Interstate  construction 
funds.  Interstate  4R  funds  cannot  be  used 
for  the  re:cnstructlon  of  toll  roads  Sknd  can- 
not be  used  to  resurface,  restore,  and  rehabi- 
litate toll  roads.  The  requirement  that  Inter- 
state 4R  funds  be  used  only  on  lanes  in  use 
for  more  than  6  years  is  discontinued. 
nrrxasTATx  ststxm  rxsitxtacing 

Sec.  107  makes  technical  amendments  to 
23  U.S.C.  119  to  conform  with  the  changes 
made  In  sections  106  and  106  of  tbe  bill. 

nfTXaSTATK    ststxm    XKSUarACIMG PXSKBAI. 


Sec.  108  changes  the  Federal  share  for 
Interstate  4R  projects  from  76  percent  to  90 
percent  effective  October  1,  1981. 

INTXXSTATX    SUBtri'lTUTlOK 

Sec.  109.  Subsection  (a)  makes  It  clear 
that  Interstate  Substitution  Projects  do  not 
have  contract  authority  and  that  sums  must 
be  appropriated  before  they  are  available  for 
obligation.  This  has  been  the  case  since  1974. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  funds  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  for  highway  substitute 
projects.  Funds  for  mass  transit  substitute 
projects  will  continue  to  come  from  the 
General  Funds  of  the  Treasury. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  sums  de- 
ducted from  a  State's  Interstate  unobligated 
apportionments  when  a  substitution  Is  made 
shall  be  available  in  the  interstate  Discre- 
tionary Fund  for  reallocation  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Subsection  (d)  prohibits  withdrawal  and 
substitution  for  routes  or  segments  of  routes 
added  to  the  Interstate  System  by  specific 
legislation  after  March  7,   1978. 

HOLD   HASMLXSS INTKXSTATK   XXSTTXrACtlTa 

Sec.  110.  This  section  provides  a  hold 
harmless  feature  so  that  for  the  first  appor- 
tionment under  the  legislation  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  no  State,  except  Alaska,  will  re- 
ceive a  combined  total  of  Interstate  and 
4R  funds  which  is  leas  than  the  combined 
Interstate  and  3R  apportionment  would  have 
been  under  existing  law  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

INTKXSTATX  DISCKmONAXT  PT7ND 

Sec.  111.  This  section  would  amend  23 
use.  118(b)  by  striking  the  word  "must" 
and  Inserting  the  word  "may".  The  effect  of 
this  amendment  Is  to  make  the  Interstate 
Discretionary  Fund  truly  discretionary.  Pres- 
ently. Interstate  Discretionary  Funds  are  al- 
located to  the  States  on  a  first  come,  first 
served  basis  with  no  discretion  to  the  Secre- 
tary. This  section  would  also  require  the 
Secretary  to  give  high  priority  to  Interstate 
projects  of  untisuallv  high  cost  In  relation 
to  the  State's  apportionment,  to  projects 
which  contribute  to  the  completion  of  Inter- 
state segments  not  open  to  traffic,  and  to 
projects  In  States  receiving  apportionments 


of  less  than  one-half  percent  of  the  total 
national  apportionment. 

This  section  also  provides  that  $136  million 
of  the  amount  available  for  apportionment 
for  the  Interstate  program  will  be  set  aside 
for  the  Interstate  Discretionary  Fund.  This 
will  ensure  that  fimds  will  be  available  for 
particularly  Important  projects  which  are  eli- 
gible for  these  discretionary  funds. 

PXXMAKT    FmOGSAM 

Sec.  113.  This  section  repeals  the  priority 
primary  program,  23  U.S.C.  147.  It  amends 
section  104(b)(1)  of  title  23.  to  reflect  the 
elimination  of  the  priority  primary  program, 
and  section  104(c)  of  the  Federal- Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1978  to  eliminate  the  1983  authori- 
zation for  the  program. 

HIGHWAT    BBIDCE   XEPLACZMXNT   AND   REHABn.1- 
TATION    PBOGBAM    APPOBTIONKO    rt;NDa 

Sec.  113.  This  section  provides  for  an  an- 
nual apportionment  In  fiscal  years  1982,  1983, 
1984.  1985,  Bind  1986,  based  upon  a  formula: 
All  deficient  bridges  will  be  divided  Into  four 
categories:  (1)  Federal-aid  system  bridges 
eligible  for  replacement,  (2)  FCderal-aid 
bridges  eligible  for  rehablllUtlon.  (3)  Off- 
system  bridges  eligible  for  replacement  and 
(4)  Off -system  bridges  eligible  for  rehabilita- 
tion. The  square  footage  of  deficient  bridges 
In  each  category  shall  be  multiplied  by  its  re- 
spective unit  price  on  a  State-by-State  basis 
and  the  total  cost  In  each  State  divided  by  the 
total  coat  of  the  nation's  deficient  bridges 
to  yield  the  apportionment  factors,  except 
that  no  State  shall  receive  less  than  one  quar- 
ter of  one  percent  nor  more  than  8  percent 
of  the  annual  apportionment. 

These  funds  are  available  for  two  years 
and  shall  be  reapportioned  to  other  States  If 
they  are  not  obligated  within  the  period  of 
availability. 

EMEXGENCT    BELIEr 

Sec.  114.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  provide  that  all  expenditures  for 
emergency  relief  under  23  UJ3.C.  126, 
whether  past  or  future,  shall  come  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  not  from  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  of  the  Treasury.  Section  125  of 
title  23,  United  States  CTode,  now  provides 
that  40  percent  of  emergency  relief  expendi- 
tures prior  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978.  are  authorized  from  the  General 
Fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Subsection  (c)  would  amend  23  U.S.C. 
125(a)  to  Increase  annual  permissible  ex- 
penditures from  $100  million  to  $160  mil- 
lion commencing  with  fiscal  year  1981. 

Subsection  (d)  would  amend  23  U.S.C. 
125(b)  to  provide  that  expenditures  for 
projects  resulting  from  a  single  natural  dis- 
aster or  a  single  catastrophic  failure  shall 
not  exceed  $30  million  In  a  State. 

Subsection  (e)  would  apply  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (d)  to  natural 
disasters  or  catastrophic  failures  which  the 
Secretary  finds  to  be  eligible  for  emergency 
relief  subsequent  to  tbe  enactment  of  this 
section. 

Subsection  (f)  would  amend  23  U.S.C.  120 
(f).  which  pertains  to  the  Federal  share  for 
highway  emergency  relief,  to  change  the 
Federal  share  payable  to  75  percent,  except 
for  forest  highways,  forest  development 
roads  and  trails,  park  roads  and  trails,  park- 
ways, public  lands  highways,  public  lands 
development  roads  and  trails,  and  Indian 
reservation  roads,  which  would  still  receive 
100  percent  Federal  funding.  Under  current 
law.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Increase 
the  Federal  share  for  emergency  relief  proj- 
ects to  100  percent.  The  proposed  change  Is 
In  accord  with  Administration  policy  that 
the  Federal  share  for  disaster  assistance 
should  be  75  percent. 

Subsection  (g)  would  apply  the  Federal 
share  provisions  of  23  U.S.C.  120(f)  as 
amended  by  this  bill  to  all  natural  disasters 
or  catastrophic  failures  which  the  Secretary 
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finds  to  be  eligible  for  emergency  relief  sub- 
sequent to  the  enactment  of  tbe  bill. 

NONDISCXIMIMATION 

Sec.  116  amends  section  140  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  to  assure  that  equal 
employment  opportunity  must  be  provided 
without  regard  to  sex;  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  conduct  and  fi- 
nance minority  business  enterprise  training 
programs  and  assistance  programs:  and  to 
authorize  the  use  of  $10  million  per  fiscal 
year  from  the  sum  apportioned  under  23 
use.  104(b)  to  conduct  and  finance  mi- 
nority business  enterprise  training  programs 
and   assistance  programs. 

ALLOCATION    OT    UBBAN    rUJO> 

Sec.  116.  Existing  law  permits  transfer- 
ability between  urban  and  primary  system 
funds.  However,  It  does  not  permit  transfer 
of  funds  allocated  out  of  urban  system 
funds  attributable  to  urbanized  areas  of 
200,000  or  more  population  from  the  alloca- 
tion of  one  urbanized  area  to  that  of  an- 
other urbanized  area  or  to  an  urban  area. 
This  amendment  to  section  160  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  will  permit  the  trans- 
fer of  such  attributable  funds  to  the  allo- 
cation of  another  urbanized  area  In  the 
State  or  to  any  other  urban  area  In  the 
State.  A  transfer,  requested  by  the  State. 
would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  local  officials  of  the  urban- 
ized area  from  which  the  funds  are  to  be 
transferred.  The  proposed  transfer  provision 
would  enhance  the  capability  of  the  States 
and  local  governments  by  giving  them  more 
flexibility  In  programming  projects,  setting 
priorities,  and  utilizing  scarce  financial 
resources. 

DEFENSE    ACCESS    BOADS 

Sec.  117.  Section  210(c)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  provides  for  the  use,  up  to  $5.- 
000,000,  of  any  funds  appropriated  under 
the  Act  approved  October  16.  1951  (65  Stat 
422)  for  highways  In  mlllt-'y  training  and 
maneuver  areas.  In  1958.  Public  Law  85-767 
(72  Stat.  885).  which  revised  and  codified 
prior  highway  legislation  as  title  23,  United 
States  CTode,  repealed  other  Acts  and  por- 
tions of  Acts.  In  addition,  the  second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  of  1957  (In- 
cluding the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  un- 
der the  Department  of  Commerce)  rescinded, 
effective  June  20,  1957,  all  unexpended  ap- 
propriations from  prior  laws.  (Public  Law 
84-856).  Thus,  there  are  no  current  highway 
appropriations  from  which  any  part  of  $5.- 
000.000  could  be  made  available  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  repair  of  ma- 
neuver areas. 

In  1955.  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  directed  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  budget  for  defense  access  roads.  Since 
1957,  each  military  department  has  budgeted 
separately  for  defense  access  roads.  By  di- 
rection of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller),  maintenance  and  repair  of 
public  highways  used  for  maneuvers  will  be 
accomplished  from  ftinds  made  available 
by  the  appropriate  military  department;  but 
In  order  to  Insure  prompt  repairs,  military 
regulations  provide  that  the  Commander. 
Military  Traffic  Management  Command, 
may  authorize  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration to  temjxirarlly  use  available  access 
road  funds,  pending  payment  by  the  mili- 
tary department  concerned  from  Its  op- 
eration and  maintenance  funds.  Since  funds 
for  the  repair  of  maneuver  road  damage  are 
not  available  from  highway  appropriations 
acts,  but  are  available  from  defense  appro- 
priations acts,  the  opening  clause  is  mis- 
leading and  should  be  amended  to  reflect 
current  law  and  practice. 

This  amendment  to  section  210(c)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  has  been  coordinated 
with  the  Military  Traffic  Management  Com- 
mand. 


MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  118.  This  section  would  amend  sub- 
section 116(c)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  withhold 
project  approval  for  projects  in  specific  areas 
within  a  State,  or  for  the  entire  State,  where 
the  Secretary  finds  that  a  project  Is  not 
being  properly  maintained.  Under  present 
law.  the  Secretary  must  withhold  project  ap- 
proval for  the  entire  State  for  all  projects 
when  a  single  project  Is  not  being  properly 
maintained.  Present  law  does  not  represent 
a  practical  enforcement  sanction.  Stopping 
all  project  approvals  In  an  entire  State  could 
Involve  massive  disruption  of  planning  and 
considerable  economic  waste.  The  amend- 
ment provides  a  practical  enforcement  sanc- 
tion which  should  be  an  effective  tool  la 
enforcing  maintenance. 

Subsections  (b).  (c).  (d)  and  (e)  transfer 
maintenance  provisions  from  23  VS.C.  109 
and  119  to  23  U.S.C.  116. 

CEBTiriCATION   ACCEPTANCE 

Sec.  119  amends  23  U.S.C.  117  to  provide 
for:  (I)  the  application  of  certification  ac- 
ceptance to  the  physical  construction  phase 
of  Interstate  restoration  projects;  (2)  the 
elimination  of  the  requirement  to  make  a 
final  Inspection  on  every  project  under  both 
the  certification  acceptance  and  secondary 
road  plan  programs;  and  (3)  the  extension  of 
coverage  under  the  secondary  road  plan  pro- 
gram to:  "projects,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  which  are  not  on  the  Interstate 
System."  These  changes  In  no  way  would  re- 
lieve the  State  highway  departments  from 
the  requirement  of  entering  Into  formal 
project  agreements  with  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  110  of  title  23.  Certification 
acceptance  would  be  available  to  Intersitate 
restoration  projects  once  they  reach  the  con- 
struction phase:  thus  It  would  apply  only  to 
those  work  areas  such  as  time  extensions, 
construction  contract  change  orders,  assess- 
ment of  liquidated  damage,  etc..  which  take 
place  subsequent  to  the  actual  construction 
project  being  authorized.  The  amendments 
would  make  both  concepts  more  attractive  to 
the  States  because  of  the  expanded  coverage 
and  the  reduction  In  Federal  Involvement 
and  redtape. 

HISTORIC  srrEs 

Sec.  120.  This  section  would  eliminate 
Identical  language  In  Section  4(f)  of  the 
DOT  Act  and  23  VS.C.  138  which  overlap 
requirements  under  section  106  of  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act.  Section  4(f) 
and  section  106  are  both  applicable  to  his- 
toric and  archeologlcal  resources  which  are 
on  or  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  Section  4(f)  is  also  appli- 
cable to  historic  sites  which  are  not  listed 
on  or  eligible  for  the  National  Register  The 
overlap  has  resulted  In  some  project  delays 
and  duplication  of  efforts. 

The  propwsal  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment of  section  4(f)  with  respect  to  historic 
sites  in  all  programs  and  projects  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transjxirtatlon.  The  elimination 
of  this  delay  and  duplication  of  effort  will 
take  on  Increasing  significance  In  the  imme- 
diate future  In  the  FHWA  bridge  program, 
by  virtue  of  the  Increase  In  funds  for  that 
program  provided  In  this  bill.  The  bridge  re- 
placement program  almost  by  definition  In- 
volves concern  with  old.  I.e.  historic,  struc- 
tures. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  extensive  consul- 
tation and  mitigation  planning  require- 
ments afforded  by  section  106  and  Its  Imple- 
menting regulations  will  still  apply  to  pro- 
posals for  use  of  historic  sites  for  transpor- 
tation purposes.  The  section  4(f)  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  determine  that  there 
Is  "no  feasible  and  prudent  tJtematlve  to  the 
use"  (including  constructive  use)  of  pro- 
tected land  such  as  historic  sites  Is  virtually 
Identical  to  the  current  requirement  under 
Section   106   and  Its  Implementing   regula- 


tions for  an  investigation  to  d«tcrmliM 
whether  there  Is  "a  feasible  and  prudent  al- 
ternative to  avoid  the  adverse  effect." 

Similarly,  tbe  section  4(f)  requirement  to 
perform  "all  possible  planning  to  m1nlmlT,«> 
barm"  Is  Identical  in  practical  effect  to  tbe 
section  106  regulatory  requirement  for  con- 
sultation to  deteimlne  If  tliere  Is  "a  feasible 
and  prudent  alternative  to  satisfactorily 
mitigate  tbe  adverse  effect  of  tbe  undar- 
taking." 

WOODROW  WILSON   MEMORIAL  BRIDCR 

Sec.  121.  This  section  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  approve  a  joint  application  by  tbe 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  reconstruction  and 
rehablllUtlon  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  Bridge,  which  may  Include  widen- 
ing and  a  bicycle  path  If  neceasary.  Any 
project  for  widening  the  bridge  would  not  be 
eligible  for  Interstate  funds  but  could  be 
financed  with  primary  system  funds.  Pursu- 
ant to  prior  legislation,  the  bridge  was  con- 
structed by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  (now 
Federal  Highway  Administration)  with  tbe 
three  Jurisdictions  being  charged  with  Itt 
operation  and  maintenance.  As  a  result,  tbls 
bridge  became  Federal  property.  However.  It 
Is  In  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  This  condition  Is  corrected  by  pro- 
viding In  this  section  that  the  three  Jurisdic- 
tions enter  into  an  agreement  with  tbe 
Secretary  to  accept  a  conveyance  of  their 
respective  portions  of  the  bridge  prior  to 
actual  reconstruction  work  on  the  project. 
Funds  for  this  project  shall  come  eqxially 
from  the  Interstate  apportionments  for  the 
three  Jurisdictions  In  the  normal  contxact 
authority  manner  without  application  of 
obllgatlonal  llmlU.  and  tbe  1981  estimate 
shall  be  adiusted  to  reflect  an  equal  share 
of  the  total  estimated  project  cost  in  tbe 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  Federal  share  for  pre- 
liminary engineering  performed  prior  to  en- 
actment of  this  section  and  for  carrying  out 
thU  project  shall  be  76  percent. 

COOPBlA'nON    WITH    rEDCRAL    AND    STAT* 
AGENCIES   AND  POREICN   C01TNTRIXS 

Sec.  122.  This  proposal  would  amend  sec- 
tion 308  of  tlUe  23.  United  States  Code,  by 
authorizing  tbe  Secretary  to  carry  out  tbe 
provisions  of  tbls  title  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  highway  and  transportation  de- 
partments and  with  orjranlzatlons  which  are 
principally  composed  of  duly  elected  and  ap- 
pointed State  and  local  highway  and  trans- 
portation officials  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act.  6  use.  Appendix  I.  Expansive  Judicial 
InterpretaUons  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  have  unnecessarily  stifled  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  communications  gen- 
erally and.  in  particular,  with  respect  to 
those  grant-in-aid  programs  such  as  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  which  require 
close  coordination  between  State  and  local 
government  officials  and  Federal  officials  to 
ensure  effective  planning  and  Implementa- 
tion. Tbls  revision  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  adminljter  Federal  highway  pro- 
grams in  coopeiaUon  with  State  and  local 
highway  and  tranqwrtatlon  officials  either 
individually  or  coUecUvely  without  the  pro- 
cedural burdens  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  The  procedural  requlrementt 
and  safeguards  which  apply  to  the  rulemak- 
ing process  under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  would  not  be  affected  by  tbU 
revision. 

rauiiroaxAL  hichwat  procbam 

Sec  123.  Subsection  (a)  of  this  aectloD 
repeals  section  215  (Territorial  Highway 
Program)  of  Utie  23.  United  States  Code. 
This  program  will  be  eligible  for  funding  by 
the  Department  of  tbe  Interior. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  amends 
paragraphs  (12)  and  (13)  of  eectl<m  104(a) 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978  to 
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r«fl«et  eUmliiAUon  of  the  program  by  re- 
■Rlnrtlng  existing  1982  highway  program 
authorizations  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  section  would 
facilitate  an  orderly  transfer  of  the  program 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  ex- 
pressly stating  that  outstanding  funds  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  repealed  section 
315  shall  remain  available  for  expenditure 
under  the  conditions  applicable  prior  to  such 
repeal.  Subsection  (c)  (2)  rescinds  the  un- 
appropriated balance  of  all  sums  authorized 
prior  to  the  repeal  of  the  program. 

Subsections  (e).  (f),  (g).  and  (h)  elimi- 
nate the  Federal  Highway  Administration's 
Inyolvement  In  the  highway-safety  activi- 
ties of  the  territories  program  by  amending 
pertinent  sections  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code. 

iiccnjauTioN  or  sanicE  pbojects 

Sec.  124.  This  section  repeals  the  accelera- 
tion of  bridge  project  program  which  pro- 
vided special  funding  for  the  U.S.  Orant 
Bridge  in  Kentucky  and  the  East  Huntington 
Bridge  In  West  Virginia. 

CAaPOOL    AND    VANPOOL   PtOJCCTS 

Sec.  125.  This  secUon  amends  section  146 
(carpool  and  vanpool  projects)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code  It  would  permit  the  use 
of  sums  apportioned  for  Interstate  4R  to 
fund  projects  for  designating  existing  facili- 
ties, or  acquisition  of  rights  of  way.  or  con- 
struction of  new  facilities,  for  use  as  pref- 
erential parking  for  carpools.  Any  such  fa- 
cilities must  be  located  outside  of  a  central 
business  district  and  within  an  Interstate 
highway  corridor  and  primarily  Intended  to 
reduce  Interstate  highway  traffic.  It  would 
permit  a  State  to  contract  with  any  person 
to  operate  any  such  parking  facility,  but  any 
fees  charged  for  use  pursuant  to  the  purpose 
of  this  provision  shall  not  be  In  excess  of 
the  amount  required  to  cover  operating  and 
maintenance  costs.  The  term  "parking  fa- 
cility" would  Include  access  roads,  buildings, 
roads,  structures,  equipment.  Improvements, 
and  Interests  In  land. 

HtCHLAMD   SCENIC    HIGHWAT 

Sec.  126.  This  section  would  amend  sec- 
tion 161(f)  of  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1973.  as  amended  by  section  21  of  Pi. 
98-106  to  remove  a  technical  problem  pres- 
ently preventing  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
from  maintaining  the  Highland  Scenic  High- 
way, located  partially  within  and  adjacent 
to  the  Monongahela  National  Forest  In  the 
State.  It  would  also  allow  local  light  truck 
traffic  and  limited  commercial  truck  traffic 
on  a  permit  basis  only. 

The  Highland  Scenic  Highway  was  origi- 
nally designed  and  constructed  as  a  multi- 
purpose SUte  highway  on  the  Federal -Aid 
Highway  System.  As  such.  It  was  maintained 
by  the  State  until  the  passage  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1973  which  desig- 
nated It  as  a  scenic  highway  with  portions 
limited  solely  to  scenic  and  recreational  use 
and  passenger  car  use.  The  scenic  highway 
designation  precludes  community  service  ve- 
hicles such  as  bread  trucks,  service  trucks 
and  farm  trucks  from  using  the  highway  and 
use  of  the  road  for  National  Forest  manage- 
ment activities  requlrli^  use  of  trucks.  This 
designation  thus  made  the  highway  a  lim- 
ited service  highway  which  precludes  con- 
tinued maintenance  by  the  State  as  State 
law  prohibits  the  expenditure  of  mainte- 
nance funds  on  limited  service  highways. 

This  amendment  would  correct  this  anom- 
aly by  modifying  the  vehicle  limitation  so 
that  the  State  could  maintain  the  road  and. 
at  the  same  time,  protect  the  Important 
recreational  and  scenic  values  of  the  hleh- 
way.  " 


CONSrauCTTON 

Sec.  127.  Title  23.  United  States  Code,  no^ 
requires  that  the  Secretary  Inspect  each 
highway  construction  project.  This  amend- 
ment would  remove  that  requirement.  The 
Secretary  would  establish  procedures  for  In- 
specting and  approving  construction  but 
would  not  have  to  Inspect  each  project.  The 
amendment  would  thereby  eliminate  an  un- 
necessary requirement. 

BSSEARCR  AND  PLANNING 

Sec.  128.  This  secUon  would  amend  23 
VS.C.  307  to  confirm  the  legal  basis  for  pool- 
ing 1<4  percent  highway  planning  and  re- 
search (HPR)  funds  Into  a  single  fund  and 
to  establish  a  uniform  period  of  availability. 

The  1'4  percent  HPR  funds  are  currently 
pooled  by  administrative  decision.  Over  the 
years  the  funds  from  which  the  HPR  funds 
are  derived  have  been  legislatively  assigned 
varying  periods  of  availability. 

The  provision  establishing  a  standard  Fed- 
eral share  for  HPR  funds  simplifies  the  pro- 
gram and  eliminates  paperwork. 

APPALACHIAN    DEVZLOPMENT    HIGHWAT    SYSTEM 

Sec.  129.  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
would  transfer  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion related  to  the  Appalachian  Development 
Highway  System  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. Subsections  (b).  (c).  (d).  (e).  and 
(f )  are  technical  transfer  provisions  and  sav- 
ings provisions. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  authorizations  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Dsvelcpment  Hlehway  Svstem  of 
8215  million  for  FY  1983  $234  million  for  FY 
1983.  $250  minion  for  FY  1984.  $270  million 
for   FY  1985.  and  $289  million  for  FY  1986. 

Subsection  (h)  changes  the  Federal  share 
for  advance  construction  projects  in  the  Ap- 
palachian Development  Highway  System 
from  70  percent  to  80  percent.  The  Federal 
share  for  regular  construction  projects  on 
said  system  was  changed  from  70  percent  to 
80  percent  by  section  138  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1978.  Advance  construction 
projects  were  Inadvertently  overlooked  at 
that  time. 

Subsection  (1)  provides  an  effective  date  of 
October  1,   1981. 

TSCHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

See.  130.  This  section  streamlines  section 
104  of  title  23  by  deleting  languaire  that  no 
longer  aoolles  and  makes  a  correction  to  the 
analysis  of  Chapter  1  of  title  23. 

TITLE  n — HTOHWAY  SAFETY 

AMENDMENTS 

8HOBT  TTTLE 

Sec.  301  states  that  this  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Highway  Safety  Act  of   1981". 

AUTHORIZATION    FOE   APPEOPBIATIONS 

Sec.  202  would  repeal  the  existing  authori- 
zations provided  by  section  203  of  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1978  (P.L.  95-699).  for 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration under  sections  402.  4(J3.  406.  and  407 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  and  for  the 
55  mile  per  hour  speed  limit  under  section 
154. 

Subsection  202(a)(1)  would  authorize 
$77,000,000.  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  1984.  1965. 
and  1986.  for  carrying  out  the  highway  safe- 
ty grant  program  under  section  402  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  by  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

Subsection  202(a)(2)  would  authorize 
$31,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1982.  1983. 
1984.  1985.  and  1986.  for  carrying  out  the 
research  and  development  programs  under 
section  403  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
by  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration. 


Subsection  203(a)(3)  would  autbmize 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  $13,000.- 
000  tor  each  of  fiscal  years  1983.  1984.  1985, 
and  1986,  for  carrying  out  the  research  and 
development  programs  under  sections  307 
(a)  and  403  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 

Subsection  202(b)  provides  that  the  un- 
obligated balance  of  contract  authority  for 
23  use.  402  and  406  will  lapse  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981. 

HIGHWAY    SATETY    PROCEAMS 

Sec.  203  would  amend  the  existing  list  of 
highway  safety  programs  required  of  the 
States  by  eliminating  from  eligibility  those 
programs  that  have  been  less  successful  In 
promoting  highway  safety.  The  section  would 
amend  subsection  402(a)  to  place  emphasis 
on  problem  Identification,  counter-measure 
development,  and  the  evaluation  of  program 
effectiveness.  The  revised  subsection  would 
require  the  States  to  achieve  uniformity  in 
the  collection  of  traffic  accident  and  other 
highway  safety  data  and  In  the  adoption  of 
laws  and  practices  that  affect  Interstate 
motorists.  The  States  would  also  be  required 
to  address  themselves  to  programs  that  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  effective  In  re- 
ducing deaths  and  Injuries,  such  as  alcohol 
safety,  emergency  medical  services,  and 
police  traffic  services.  Guidelines  relating  to 
these  programs  would  be  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  cooperation  with  the  States,  their 
political  subdivisions,  appropriate  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  and  such  other 
public  and  private  organizations  as  the  Sec- 
retary might  deem  appropriate.  Funding  un- 
der the  program  would  be  limited  to  the 
safety  programs  specified  in  the  subsection. 

HIGHWAY    SArETY    PROGRAM    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  204  would  repeal  subsections  (b).  (h), 
and  (J)  of  section  402.  Subsection  (b)  pres- 
ently places  a  number  of  restrictions  on  the 
States,  by  requiring  them  to  operate  the  pro- 
gram through  a  specific  State  agency,  by 
specifying  a  percentage  of  funds  to  be  passed 
through  to  local  political  subdivisions,  and 
by  requiring  comprehensive  driver  education 
programs.  These  restrictions  do  not  seem 
appropriate  In  light  of  the  need  to  make  the 
most  efficient  use  of  limited  funds,  and 
would  accordingly  be  repealed. 

Subsection  ( h )  restricts  the  Secretary  from 
Issuing  or  amending  highway  safety  stand- 
ards under  the  existing  subsection  403(a). 
Under  the  revised  402(a).  such  a  restriction 
would  Impede  the  development  of  the  new 
program  and  should  therefore  be  repealed. 
Subsection  (j)  relates  to  various  Incentive 
programs  that  have  not  been  funded  since 
fiscal  year  1975.  and  should  be  deleted  as 
obsolete. 

SCHOOL  BUS  DRIVER  TRAININO 

Sec.  205  would  repeal  section  406  of  title  23. 
relating  to  school  bus  driver  training.  Many 
States  with  long  standing  training  programs 
have  found  the  driver  training  funds  under 
section  406  to  be  of  little  additional  value. 
This  section  would  return  bus  driver  training 
to  a  State-funded  status. 

INNOVATTVX  PROJECT  GRANTS 

Sec.  206  would  repeal  section  407  of  tlU* 
23.  relating  to  innovative  project  grants. 
TITLB  ni 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  301  states  that  this  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1981". 

EXTENSION    OF    THE    TAXES    WHICH    ARE    TRANS- 
FBUtED    INTO    THE    HIGHWAY    TRUST    FUND 

Sec.  302  extends  the  highway  excise  taxes 
allocated  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  five 
years;  that  is.  the  rate  reductions  or  expira- 
tions of  highway  taxes  now  scheduled'  for 
October  1.  1984,  are  deferred  until  October  1, 
1989. 
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EXTENSION  OF  HIGHWAT  TRUST  FUND 

Sec.  303  extends  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
for  six  years  from  September  30,  1984. 
through  September  30,  1990. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT 

AND  PUBLIC  Works. 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  31, 1981. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Majority  Leader, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Howard:  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  submitted  propyosed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  highways  In  accordance  with  title  23 
of  ttoe  United  States  Code,  to  amend  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966.  and  to  extend 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  established  by 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956.  A  copy  of 
the  proposed  legislation  Is  attached. 

We  respectfully  request  that  by  unanimous 
consent.  Title  I  of  this  bill  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  Title  n  be  referred  to  the  (Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation 
and  that  Title  III  be  solely  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Jennings  RandoljA.  Ranking  Member. 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works:  Howard  W.  Cannon,  Rank- 
ing Member,  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science  and  TranspKjrtatlon:  Russell  B. 
Long,  Ranking  Member.  Committee  on 
Finance;  Robert  T.  Stafford.  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works;  Bob  Packwood.  Chairman, 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transporta- 
tion; Rol>ert  Dole,  Chairman,  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC,  March  17,  1981. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Department  of 
Transportation  is  submitting  for  your  con- 
sideration and  appropriate  reference  a  draft 
bill: 

"To  authorize  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  In  accordance 
with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
amend  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  to 
authorize  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

It  Is  essential  that  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  be  structured  In  a  way  that  It 
can  be  financed  within  acceptable  budget 
levels  and  yet  achieve  national  goals  and 
other  Interests.  The  extent  of  Federal  In- 
volvement In  the  program  has  been  carefully 
analyzed  In  reaching  the  program  decisions 
reflected  In  this  legislation.  Completion  of 
the  Interstate  System  and  the  preservation 
of  this  system  Is  the  highest  Federal  priority. 
The  Primary  system  Is  also  of  national  sig- 
nificance and  will  continue  to  receive  high 
levels  of  Federal  funding.  State  and  local 
governments  should  have  the  principal  re- 
sponsibility for  highway  systems  which  are 
not  of  national  Importance.  Therefore,  this 
legislation  eliminates  or  phases  out  a  num- 
ber of  separate  categorical  ptograms.  while 
increasing  the  flexibility  with  which  States 
can  use  available  Federal  funding. 

The  changes  proposed  by  this  bill  will  pro- 
duce budget  savings  of  approximately  $11.2 
billion  through  1986.  compared  to  the  pre- 
vious Administration's  bill. 
title  I 

Title  I  provides  for  6-year  highway  au- 
thorizations, for  1982  through  1986.  that 
would  average  $9.0  billion  annually.  Includ- 
ing Interstate  authorizations.  The  authori- 
zation levels  are  based  on  an  assessment  of 
changes    in    highway   conditions    and    per- 


formance since  1970,  and  an  analysis  of  In- 
vestments needed  to  maintain  acceptable 
levels  of  performance. 

The  bin  amends  the  authorization  for  the 
Interstate  System  by  Increasing  the  amount 
authorized  in  existing  law  for  FY  1983  from 
$3.2  billion  to  $3.3  billion  and  maintains  the 
$3,626  billion  authorized  for  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1990. 

Interstate  System 

The  1981  Interstate  Cost  Estimate  shows 
that  despite  $8  billion  In  Investments  and 
significant  Interstate  withdrawals  over  the 
past  two  years,  the  cost-to-complete  has 
increased  significantly.  Clearly.  Interstate 
completion,  as  currently  defined.  Is  not  an 
achievable  goal.  This  proposal,  therefore, 
recommends  a  more  reasonable  approach  by 
reducing  the  cost  to  complete  to  only  those 
Items  required  to  provide  a  minimum  level 
of  acceptable  service  on  a  safely  operating 
system.  This  change  makes  Interstate  com- 
pletion possible  by  1990  and  allows  for 
greater  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  preserving 
94  percent  of  Interstate  mileage  now  open 
to  traffic. 

Beginning  October  1,  1981,  Interstate  con- 
struction funds  would  be  available  only  to 
construct  Interstate  segments  to  a  minimum 
level  of  acceptable  service  consisting  of  (I) 
full-access  control,  (2)  a  pavement  design 
to  accommodate  traffic  anticipated  for  the 
next  20  years,  and  (3)  a  design  of  not  less 
nor  more  than  four  lanes  In  rural  areas  and 
all  urban  areas  and  urbanized  areas  under 
400.000  population,  and  up  to  six  lanes  in 
urbanized  areas  over  400,000  population.  Fu- 
ture Interstate  Cost  Estimates  would  Include 
only  costs  for  the  projects  eligible  imder 
these  criteria. 

To  ensure  cost  effective  use  of  Interstate 
funds,  the  blU  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  examine  all  Interstate 
System  segments  on  which  physical  con- 
struction has  not  started  to  Identify  possible 
segments  which  are  not  essential  to  the  uni- 
fied and  connected  Interstate  System,  are 
not  cost  effective  or  are  environmentally  dis- 
ruptive. The  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  remove  undesirable,  non-essential  seg- 
ments from  the  Interstate  System.  Current 
law  authorizes  State  and  local  governments 
to  withdraw  non-essential  Interstate  seg- 
ments In  or  serving  urbanized  areas  until 
September  30,  1983.  Local  areas  are  then 
entitled  to  an  equal  amount  of  funds  for 
substitute  transit  or  highway  projects.  The 
proposed  legislation  provides  the  same  bene- 
fits for  otherwise  eligible  segments  removed 
by  the  Secretary. 

To  further  the  objective  of  expeditious 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System,  the 
proposed  legislation  revises  the  criteria  for 
distribution  of  Interstate  EHscretlonary 
funds.  Rather  than  being  allocated  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis  as  under  present  law, 
the  funds  will  be  allocated  on  a  priority 
basis  by  the  Secretary  to  Interstate  projects 
which  will  help  complete  Interstate  seg- 
ments not  open  to  traffic,  to  projects  of  un- 
usually high  cost  relative  to  a  State's  i4>por- 
tionment  and  to  projects  in  States  which 
receive  apportionments  of  less  than  %  of 
one  percent  of  the  total  National  apportion- 
ment. The  minimum  ',4  of  one  percent  ap- 
portionment of  Interstate  construction  funds 
to  all  States  will  be  eliminated. 

In  addition  to  redefining  Interstate  com- 
pletion, this  bin  would  continue  the  transi- 
tion to  a  post-Interstate  construction  pro- 
gram by  expanding  the  current  resurfacing, 
restoration  and  rehabilitation  (3R)  program 
to  include  reconstruction  (4R) .  Those  work 
Items  deleted  from  Interstate  construction 
would  be  eligible  under  the  expanded  4R 
program  and  funding  for  the  program  would 
increase  substantially  Each  State  with  In- 
terstate routes  would  receive  at  least  14  of 


one  percent  of  the  overall  4B  apportion- 
ment. To  prevent  any  abrupt  funding 
changes  In  Interstate  programs  In  individ- 
ual States,  the  bill  provides  a  "hold  harm- 
less" feature  so  that  the  apportionment  of 
Interstate  and  Interstate  4R  funds  that  each 
State  with  Interstate  routes  receives  on 
October  1,  1981  will  not  be  less  than  the 
combined  Interstate  and  3R  apportionment 
it  would  have  received  under  existing  legis- 
lation. 

Effective  October  1,  1981,  the  biU  elimi- 
nates the  eligibility  of  4R  work  on  toU  roads 
and  allows  4R  work  only  on  routes  desig- 
nated under  23  VS.C.  103.  The  Federal  share 
for  4R  work  would  be  changed  from  the 
existing  75  percent  to  90  percent  effective 
October  1,  1981. 

primart  program 

Second  to  the  Interstate  System  the  pri- 
mary  system  is  of  greatest  Federal  interest. 
The  primary  system  is  the  highest  order 
State  system  and  has  received  considerable 
State  and  Federal  funding.  As  a  oonae- 
quence,  the  system  has  been  built  to  high 
standards  and  Is  In  good  condition  overall. 
The  bill  recognizes  the  Federal  interest  in 
the  Federal -aid  primary  system  by  increas- 
ing program  authorizations  from  the  exist- 
ing authorization  of  $1.5  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1982  to  $1.8  billion  by  fiscal  year  1966 
The  only  program  change  we  recommend  is 
eliminating  the  priority  primary  progratn  so 
that  States  can  select  these  projects  that 
reflect  their  own  priorities. 

Bridge  program 

There  Is  a  hlefa  national  interest  in  re- 
ducing the  safety  problem  presented  br 
deficient  and  obsolete  bridges.  Ttierefore, 
the  bridge  program  would  remain  as  a  sepa- 
rate program. 

The  bridge  proeram  authorixations  are  ex- 
tended through  fiscal  year  1986  (rlMng  from 
$900  mUllon  In  fiscal  year  1982  to  $1 .4  bllUoo 
in  fiscal  year  1986)  and  a  new  bridge  ap- 
portionment formula  is  established  to  pro- 
vide more  equitable  distribution.  Witliln 
these  overall  program  levels  the  Dtocpetloo- 
ary  Bridge  Program  Is  continued,  with  $300 
minion  set  aside  in  fiscal  year  1983  aad  $300 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963 
through  1986  Projects  eligible  for  these 
fun<ls  must  cost  more  than  $10  mlllloo.  or  at 
least  twice  a  State's  aimtwl  bridge  fund 
apportionment. 

Secondary  and  urban  systems 

State  and  local  povemments  have  a  great- 
er Interest  than  the  Federal  government  In 
highway  systems  below  the  Interstate  and 
primary  systems.  To  return  reapooslblUty 
for  these  highways  to  the  afyproiirUte  level 
of  government,  the  bUl  phases  out  Federal 
responslWIIty  for.  and  Involvement  In.  the 
secondary  and  urban  system  propramB.  To 
facilitate  the  transition,  the  bill  proivldea 
authorisations  for  these  programs  for  flacal 
years  1982  and  1983.  These  transitloD  au- 
thorizations should  provide  the  States  ttme 
to  make  budget  adlustments  to  saMune  full 
funding  responslbUlty  for  these  pragrBins. 
Safety 

HIehway  safety  projects  should  be  an  In- 
tegral part  of  all  high  way  construcOofi.  To 
Increase  State  and  local  flexibility  in  meet- 
ing hlghwav  safety  needs,  the  blU  eliminates 
separate  safety  categorical  progrfuns  admin- 
istered bv  the  Federal  Hlghwav  Admlnlatrm- 
tlon,  which  In  most  cases  are  eligible  for  the 
prin^ry.  secondary  and  urban  program 
funds.  Funding  which  would  otherwise  be 
authorized  for  safety  projects  is  inoorporatad 
Into  the  larger  categories. 
Other 

The  bin  eliminates  a  number  of  existing 
categorical  highway  programs  and  the  exist- 
ing separate  1982  funding  authorizations  as- 
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■oclAted  with  tbem.  States  will  b«  able  to 
make  their  own  determinations  as  to  the  pri- 
ority of  tbeae  programs,  moat  of  which  will  be 
eligible  for  Pe<leral  funds  under  the  regular 
primary,  secondary,  or  urban  programs.  The 
bill  also  contains  a  number  of  amendments 
considered  essential  to  better  manage  certain 
programs.  Finally,  the  Appalachian  Develop- 
ment Highway  System  program  would  be 
transferred  from  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  and  would  be  flnanced  from  t^e 
Highway  Trust  Fund. 

TTTI^    n 

Title  n  provides  authorisations  for  high- 
way safety  (sec.  403)  grants  administered  by 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration at  a  level  of  $77  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1982  through  1986.  The  highway 
safety  program  Is  restructxired  to  foctis  on 
projects  which  are  most  closely  related  to  the 
reduction  of  accidents,  such  as  alcohol  pro- 
grams and  police  traffic  services.  Funds  for 
safety  research  and  development  are  also  au- 
thorized. Separate  funding  for  speed  limit 
enforcement  Is  eliminated. 

TITLX    m 

Financinn 

Title  m  of  this  bUl  retains  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  as  the  mechanism  for  Federal 
highway  financing  and  extends  It  for  six 
years  to  September  30.  1990.  It  alno  extends 
current  highway  excise  taxes  allocated  to  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  for  five  years. 
Summary 

The  program  restructuring  and  authoriza- 
tion levels  proposed  In  this  bill  represent  a 
strong  Federal  commitment  to  an  effective 
Federal-aid  highway  ftrogram.  The  new  Fed- 
eral focus  on  the  Interstate  and  primary  sys- 
tems, accompanied  by  providing  greater  re- 
sponsibility to  the  States  and  allowing  great- 
er flexibility  at  the  State  level,  will  ensure 
fulfillment  of  the  nation's  highway  transpor- 
tation needs. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  President's  pro- 
gram. I 
Sincerely.  I 

Darw  LswiB. 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Joining  with  my  colleagues  from  the 
Committees  on  Environment  and  Pubbc 
Works  and  Commerce  to  introduce  the 
Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981.  This 
bill  incorporates  the  President's  propos- 
als for  restructuring  the  Federal  high- 
way program.  The  bill  would  eliminate 
a  number  of  separate  categorical  pro- 
grams and  increase  State  program  flexi- 
bility. It  is  noteworthy  that  this  bill  will 
produce  $11.2  biUlMi  in  budget  savings 
when  cothpared  with  the  prior  adminis- 
tration's highway  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  particularly  interested  in  title 
in  of  ails  legislation,  which  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Title  ni.  which  is  referred  to  as  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1981,  would 
ertend  the  existing  highway  excise  taxes 
untU  October  1.  1989.  Under  current  law, 
those  taxes  would  expire  or  be  auto- 
matically reduced  in  1984.  The  bill  also 
would  extend  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
6  years,  through  September  30,  1990. 

Mr.  Preeident.  I  welcome  the  adminis- 
tration's leadership  in  shaping  future 
Federal  highway  policy.  There  has  been 
a  growing  concern  about  long-term  sol- 
vency of  the  highway  trust  fund.  The 
most  significant  source  of  revenue  to  the 
highway  trust  fund  has  been  the  4  cent 
per  gallon  excise  tax  on  motor  fuel.  In 


recent  years,  gas  tax  revenue  has  de- 
clined as  nationwide  gasoline  consump- 
tion has  declined.  Obviously,  the  need 
for  an  expansion  of  Federal  trust  fund 
revenue  largely  depends  on  the  role  that 
Federal  Government  chooses  to  play 
with  respect  to  the  Nation's  highways. 

I  expect  that  the  bill  that  we  are  in- 
troducing today  will  help  shape  and 
focus  the  debate  on  what  that  role 
should  be.  The  Committee  on  Finance 
looks  forward  to  playing  a  constructive 
role  in  that  debate.* 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  In- 
troduced today  by  Senator  Stafford  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction of  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
amend  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966, 
and  to  extend  the  highway  trust  fund, 
established  by  the  Highway  Revenue  Act 
of  1956  be  referred  to  the  following  com- 
mittees in  the  specified  manner : 

Title  I  to  l)e  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

Title  n  to  be  referred  to  ttie  Commit- 
tee on  CcHnmerce,  Science  and  Trans- 
portation, and 

Title  m  to  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA  ffor  himself, 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Heflin.  and  Mr.  Stkms)  : 
S.  842.  A  bill  to  provide  for  stability 
and  certainty  in  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  certain  National  Forest  lands: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  jointly, 
by  unanimous  cmisent. 

RAKC  II  BKVIEW  ACT  OF   1981 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today,  with  Senators  Helms 
of  North  Carolina  and  McClure  of  Idaho, 
Heflin  of  Alabama  and  Symms  of  Idaho, 
legislation  which  will  provide  for  an  or- 
derly completion  of  basic  land  use  de- 
cisions in  the  roadless  areas  of  our  na- 
tional forests. 

For  more  than  10  years,  some  62  mil- 
Uon  acres — one-third  of  our  entire  na- 
tional forest  system — have  been  in  a 
planning  Umbo  of  studies,  lawsuits  and 
restudies. 

As  our  national  long-term  demands  in- 
crease for  resources  ranging  from  timber 
to  minerals,  from  oil  and  gas  to  recrea- 
tion sites,  we  no  longer  can  afford  the 
paralysis  of  planning  inaction. 

Resolution  of  these  issues  is  partic- 
u)arty  vital  in  my  State  of  California, 
where  a  lawsuit  has  tied  up  vital  forest 
lands  even  more  than  in  most  other 
States. 

This  legislation  provides  for  final 
answers  to  the  key  question  which  was 
studied  during  1977-79  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  their  Second  Roadless  Area  Review 
and  Evaluation — known  as  RARE  n. 

That  question  was:  Which  roadless 
areas  of  the  national  forests  should  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  wilderness  and 
which  should  be  managed  for  a  multi- 
plicity of  uses  ranging  from  outdoor  rec- 
reation to  timber  harvesting  to  minerals 
development  to  wildlife  enhancement? 


This  bill  does  not  of  itself  enact  any 
new  lands  into  wilderness.  Neither  does 
it  tie  the  hands  of  any  future  Congress 
from  enacting  any  wilderness  legislation 
it  may  choose.  But  it  does  provide  for 
an  end  to  the  frustrating  cycles  of  delay 
and  resultant  de  facto  wilderness  which 
have  thrown  our  forest  resource  alloca- 
tions far  out  of  balance. 

Congress  took  a  significant  step  in 
this  direction  last  fall  when  it  wrote  so- 
called  release  language  into  two  wilder- 
ness bills  concerning  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico.  The  bill  introduced  today  com- 
pletes that  process  by  applying  release 
principles  nationally,  setting  reason- 
able deadlines  for  congressional  action 
on  wilderness  recommendation,  and  as- 
serting congressional  primacy  in  provid- 
ing for  any  future  wilderness  studies. 

For  lands  west  of  the  100th  Meridian, 
our  RARE  II  Review  Act  of  1981  in- 
cludes these  provisions : 

Lands  recommended  for  nonwildemess 
by  the  RARE  II  study  would  be  immedi- 
ately returned  to  management  for  non- 
wildemess, multiple-use  purposes.  Some 
36  million  acres  are  in  this  category. 

Lands  recommended  by  the  RARE  II 
study  for  wilderness  designation  by  Con- 
gress would  remain  subject  to  those  rec- 
ommendations until  January  1.  1985. 
Wilderness-recommended  lands  not  en- 
acted Into  wilderness  status  by  that 
date  would  then  revert  to  nonwildemess 
status.  About  15  million  acres  were  rec- 
ommended for  wilderness  by  RARE  n. 

Lands  recommended  for  further  plan- 
ning by  RARE  n  would  be  subject  to  a 
deadline  of  September  30.  1985,  for  com- 
pletion of  that  further  planning  by  the 
Forest  Service.  We  have  to  set  a  dead- 
line on  this  planning,  because  we  have 
been  planning  forever.  Lands  recom- 
mended for  nonwildemess  as  a  result  of 
that  further  planning  would  immediate- 
ly revert  to  nonwildemess  status.  Lands 
recommended  for  wilderness  as  a  result 
of  that  planning  would  continue  to  be  so 
recommended  until  January  1,  1988,  at 
which  time  they  would  revert  to  non- 
wildemess status  if  not  already  enacted 
into  wilderness  by  Congress. 

Understand,  Mr.  President,  that  thte 
leaves  great  leeway  to  act  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another  regarding  wilderness  In 
future  Congresses. 

For  lands  east  of  the  100th  meridian, 
our  act  includes  these  provisions: 

Lands  recommended  for  wilderness  by 
RARE  n  shall  become  wilderness 
study  areas  as  defined  in  the  Eastern 
Wilderness  Act  imtil  January  1,  1983, 
after  which  they  will  be  managed  for 
other  than  wilderness  unless  otherwise 
directed  by  Congress. 

Lands  reviewed  in  RARE  n  and  not 
recommended  for  wilderness  shall  be 
managed  for  uses  other  than  wilderness 
unless  Congress  otherwise  directs. 

Nationally  Congress  would  reserve  to 
itself  the  authority  to  provide  for  fur- 
ther study  of  the  wilderness  potential  of 
these  national  forest  lands.  With  such 
congressional  direction,  the  wilderness 
alternative  would  not  be  further  con- 
sidered administratively  during  the  pe- 
riodic national  forest  planning  cycles. 

The  RARE  n  final  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  would  be  insulated  from 
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any  judicial  review  or  court  rule  on 
legal  or  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE 
II  environmental  impact  statement. 

The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  provided 
that  only  Congress  could  enact  Federal 
lands  into  the  national  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system.  The  legislation  reflects 
this  congressional  policy.  It  would  bring 
an  end  to  the  present  policy-frustrating 
situation  in  which  vast  acreage  is  kept 
In  de  facto  wildemess  through  repeated 
studies,  appeals,  and  litigation. 

It  would  once  again  permit  this  Nation 
to  make  best,  highest,  and  balanced  use 
of  all  its  national  forest  resources. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  on  Forestry,  Water 
Resources,  and  Environment,  I  intend 
to  schedule  hearings  and  move  to  mark- 
up of  this  needed  bill. 

I  look  forward  as  well  to  working  with 
the  new  Reagan  administration  on  this 
legislation.  It  can  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  President's  goals  of  stem- 
ming inflation,  aiding  business  recovery, 
promoting  energy  self-sufficiency  and 
improving  the  homeowning  prospects 
for  millions  of  Americans  during  the 
1980's. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  held  at  the  desk  until  close  of  business 
today  for  the  purpose  of  the  leadership 
to  clear  its  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
Senator  Hayakawa  Introduced  regarding 
the  issue  of  releasing  national  forest 
system  lands  be  jointly  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  and  the  CtMnmlttee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.    36T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DECoNcnn.  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  267,  a 
biU  to  amend  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  the  Federal  tort 
claims  provisions  of  that  title  are  the 
exclusive  remedy  in  medical  malpractice 
actions  and  proceedings  resulting  from 
federally  authorized  National  Guard 
training  activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.    3SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aucstkonc.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  398,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act  to 
permit  certain  employees  to  work  a  10- 
hour  day  in  the  case  of  a  4 -day  work- 
week, and  for  other  purposes. 

B.   SIT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Bybb, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  517,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  provide  for  further  assessment  of  the 
validity  of  the  theory  concerning  deple- 
tion of  ozone  in  the  stratosphere  by 
halocarbon  compounds  before  proceed- 
ing with  any  further  regulation  of  such 
compounds,  to  provide  for  periodic  re- 
view of  the  status  of  the  theory  of  ozone 
depletion,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    546 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 


Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  546,  a  bill 
entitled  "The  Fish  Restoration  Act  of 
1981." 

8.   803 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rikgle,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  602,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  investment  credit  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  refundability  of  cur- 
rently earned  investment  credits  after 
the  close  of  the  year  in  which  earned 
and  for  refundability  of  any  previously 
earned  but  unused  investment  credit 
after  the  close  of  the  last  year  to  which 
the  unused  credit  may  be  carried. 

8.   63 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DsConcini,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hupdlx- 
STON)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  631, 
a  bill  to  dismiss  certain  cases  pending 
before  the  Education  Appeal  Board. 

8.  726 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  725.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
certain  shale  property  for  the  purposes 
of  the  energy  investment  credit. 
SENATE  jourr  aEsoLunoM  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  was 
added  as  a  cosijonsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  40.  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  26, 1981,  as  "National  Recogni- 
tion Day  for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
Era." 

SENATE  JOINT  BXSOLUTION  SO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  (3oldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  (^aylb), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  ( Mr.  Foro)  . 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sa3- 
banes),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MrrcHELL),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
"Mr.  Riegle)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Bauctjs),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Nickles).  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings), and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  50,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  July  17,  1981.  as 
'National  P.O.W.-M.I-A.  Recognition 
Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20,  a  resolution  providing  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  coverage  of  pnxieedings 
of  the  Senate. 


proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  for  the 
Welfare  Reform  Demonstration  Programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Employment  and  Training 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
as  set  forth  In  the  special  message  transmit- 
ted by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on 
March  10.  1981.  under  secUon  1013  of  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (Deferral 
No.  D-81-38A) . 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  104— RESOLU- 
TION DISAPPROVING  THE  PRO- 
POSED DEFERRAL  OF  CERTAIN 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  GLENN  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30,  1975,  was  referred  jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources : 

8.  Rxs.  104 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 
FOR  PRINTING 


EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANY  ACT 
OF  1981 

AKENDlfCNT    NO.    SS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  734)  to  encourage  exports 
by  facilitating  the  formation  and  opera- 
tion of  export  trading  companies,  export 
trade  associations,  and  the  expansion  of 
export  trade  services  generally. 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1981 

aMENSMENT    NO.    2S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation.) 

Mr.  CANNON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  833)  to  amend  the  C<m- 
sumer  Product  Safety  Act  to  authorire 
appropriaUons  for  fiscal  year  1981,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 6b  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act.  I  have  been  concerned  about  the  re- 
lease of  information  by  the  Commisslan 
which  may  result  in  adverse  publicity  to 
an  Industry  before  the  Commission  has 
had  the  opp<Htunlty  to  weigh  all  the  evi- 
dence in  a  formal  proceeding.  At  the 
same  time.  I  realize  that  an  important 
function  of  the  Commission  is  to  educate 
the  pubUc  about  potential  product  haz- 
ards. Therefore,  the  first  part  of  this 
amendment  would  esUblish  procedures 
to  insure  that  when  the  Commission  dis- 
seminates information  about  the  safety 
of  a  product  or  a  class  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts, that  the  information  is  accurate. 
This  section  will  help  to  prevent  the 
Commission  from  publishing  inaccurate 
information  thereby  reducing  Injuries 
suffered  by  manufacturers  who  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  inaccurate  weU-pub- 
liclzed  CPSC  Information. 

My  second  concern  is  that  the  publi- 
cation of  a  formal  acUon  proposed  by 
the  Commission  may  result  in  decreased 
sales  within  an  industry  although  Uter 
the  Commission  may  reverse  Its  position. 
The  second  part  of  my  amendmoat 
would  require  the  Commission  to  pub- 
licize the  withdrawal  of  a  regulatory 
proposal  m  the  same  degree  as  the  orig- 
inal proposal.  This  would  mean  that 
finding  that  a  standard  or  a  ban  Is  not 
necessary  would  receive  as  mucJi  pub- 
Uclty  as  when  the  ban  or  standard  was 
originally  proposed. 

The  Consumer  Subcommltt^  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sd- 
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ence,  and  Transportation  will  hold  over- 
sight hearings  on  April  1,  2.  3,  and  7. 
1981.  I  submit  this  amendment  today 
before  these  hearings,  so  that  witnesses 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  comment. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aunend- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows : 

Amsnsmemt  No.  26 
After  section  13  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section,  and  redesignate  section 
14  of  the  bUl  as  section  15 : 

"iNrORMATTON   DISSEMINATION 

"Sec.  14.  Section  6(b)(1)  of  the  Acx  (15 
U.S.C.  30SS (b)(1))  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  last  sentence  there- 
of the  following:  "The  Commission  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  tc  reasonably  eosure  that 
Information  which  It  affirmatively  dissemi- 
nates reflecting  on  the  safety  of  any  consum- 
er product  or  class  of  consumer  products 
Is  accurate  and  not  misleading.  If,  after  pro- 
posing a  formal  action,  the  Commission  de- 
cides to  withdraw  such  proposal,  the  Com- 
mission shall,  4n  a  manner  similar  to  that  in 
which  such  proposal  was  publicized,  make 
known  the  decision  to  wltbdraw.".^ 


BXJDGET  RE(rONCILIATION 
RESOLUTION 

AMENDMENT    NO.    27 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GLENN  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  9> 
revising  the  Congressional  Budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981, 1982,  and  1983. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


OUR  URGENT  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
TASKS 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  28,  I  was  honored  to  participate 
at  Groton,  Conn.,  in  the  commissioning 
ceremony  of  the  nuclear  cowered  attack 
submarine  US S.  Bremerton  (S3N-698) 
named  for  Bremerton.  Wash.,  the  home 
of  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard. 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  my  commis- 
sioning address  to  underscore  certain  ur- 
gent foreign  policy  and  defense  tasks 
facing  this  country. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  be  printed  m 
the  Record. 

The  address  follows: ' 
Remaxks    8t    Senator    Henet    M.    Jackson. 
BIaecr  3S.  1981 

Pour  years  and  some  ten  months  have  gone 
by  since  the  Jackson  family  Joined  In  the 
keel-Uylng  ceremonies  for  the  VSS.  Brem- 
erton: two  years  and  seven  months  have 
passed  since  we  shared  in  the  launching  of 
this  superb  ship.  During  that  time  much 
his  changed  at  home  and  abroad  But  on» 
thing  remains  the  same.  Hyman  Blckover  is 
still  the  pervading  genius  of  our  nuclear  navy 
Our  thoughts  turn  with  profound  respect 
and  affection  to  our  long-time  friend  Ad- 
miral Rickover.  as  we  commission  his  latest 
contribution  to  the  fleet. 

As  you  know,  the  Jacksons  have  a  special 
fondness  for  the  Bremerton.  She  bears  not 
only  an  honored  Navy  name,  a  great  name 
from    ttaa   stat«  of   Washington,    but   also 


welded  upon  her  keel,  she  carries  the  initials 
of  my  wife,  Helen. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
are  now  ready  and  eager  to  restore  United 
States  strength  and  influence  in  the  world. 
There  is  a  new  mo3d  In  the  country.  Ameri- 
cans are  yearning  to  have  this  nation  again 
strong  aind  resolute,  the  trusted  leader  of  the 
free  nations,  proud  of  its  greatness.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  new  understanding  at  the  top  of 
our  government  that  we  are  In  a  continuing 
long-term  military  and  political  competition 
with  the  Soviets,  and  that  we  are  not  main- 
taining a  competitive  position. 

What  are  the  most  urgent  tasks?  I  want 
to  underscore  a  few: 

First:  This  country  needs  to  restore  its 
overall  military  strength.  As  I  see  It,  a  sturdy 
strategic  equivalence  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  the  indispensable  foundation  for  an  effec- 
tive American  foreign  policy — one  which 
meets  our  responsibilities  and  safeguards 
our  Interests  around  the  world.  But  even 
If  we  succeed  in  maintaining  strategic  equal- 
ity, areas  like  the  Middle  East  and  Southeast 
Asia  wUl  become  more  vulnerable  to  the 
growing  Soviet  capacity  for  regional  inter- 
vention. Indeed,  a  substantial  buildup  In 
both  our  nuclear  and  conventional  capabili- 
ties Is  absolutely  vital. 

At  the  same  time.  I  welcome  the  Reagan 
Administration's  emphasis  on  develupiug  a 
more  rational  division  of  labor,  under  w^iich 
our  Atlantic  allies  and  Japan  will  be  asked 
to  Join  us  in  providing  more  for  the  com- 
mon defense.  And  I  support  the  Administra- 
tion's effort  to  reduce  unnecessary  costs  In 
our  defense  programs — giving  the  American 
taxpayer  the  best  return  for  the  dollars 
spent. 

Second:  There  is  a  special  need  to  bolster 
deterrence  and  promote  stability  in  South- 
west Asia.  Should  Moscow  establish  a  con- 
trolling presence  In  the  Persian  Gulf  area, 
they  would  have  a  warm-water  port,  from 
which  they  would  have  access  to  the  whole 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  a  broad  highway  to 
Third-World  Nations.  Hence,  even  If  the  area 
did  not  contain  vast  oil  resources,  It  would 
be  a  great  strategic  prize  for  geopolitical 
reasons.  But,  of  course,  it  does  contain  oU 
on  which  we  and  our  allies  depend. 

The  West  has  significant  assets  in  the  re- 
gion. Israel,  Egypt,  and  Tiirkey  have  sub- 
stantial military  capacity.  Saudi  Arabia  and 
other  Gulf  states  have  a  part  to  play.  Taking 
advantage  of  what  these  countries  can  offer — 
in  ways  that  are  acceptable  to  them — is  In- 
creasingly necessary. 

And  Secretary  of  Defence  Weinberger  Is 
right  that  we  cannot  deter  the  Kremlin's 
efforts  from  seven  thousand  miles  away.  We 
require  a  credible  American  presence  in  the 
area  with  appropriate  fstcllltles — a  clear  sig- 
nal to  Moscow  that  our  local  military  ca- 
pabilities will  make  It  too  costly  for  them  to 
consider  exercising  their  military  options. 

What  Is  lacking  most  of  all  is  a  well- 
considered,  general  strategy  to  deal  with  the 
range  of  threats  confronting  the  region.  The 
threats  Include  not  only  direct  Soviet  mili- 
tary moves,  but  also  indirect,  more  subtle 
forms  of  coercion,  and  internal  insurgencies 
and  military  coups  In  critical  states. 

I  urge  President  Reagan  to  give  a  very  high 
priority  to  fasMonlng — with  our  key  friends 
and  alUes — a  coherent,  overall  strategy  for 
the  defense  of  Southwest  Asia,  before  the 
time  runs  out. 

Third:  We  must  do  our  part  to  forge  an 
enduring,  constructive  relationship  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and  this  we  have 
only  begun  to  do.  As  a  starter,  Americans 
need  to  acrept  the  fact  that  CMna  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  fundamentally  different 
countries,  with  different  ambitions  and  dif- 
ferent allies,  and  different  Intentions  toward 
us.  Our  interes's  with  respect  to  each  of 
them  differ,  and  the  way  we  deal  with  them 
will  be  distinctive. 


The  key  for  us  Is  China's  strategic  role  in 
tying  down  on  Its  northern  border  roughly 
25  percent  of  the  Soviet  defense  biuden.  For 
our  part,  if  we  keep  America  strong  and  reso- 
lute, we  will  be  perceived  by  Chinese  lead- 
ers as  a  credible  counterweight  to  the  Soviet 
Union — now  China's  main  adversary.  Also,  we 
must  vigorously  abide  by  our  normalization 
agreement  with  the  People's  Republic.  If 
America  violates  that  agreement,  on  such 
matters  as  how  we  deal  with  Taiwan,  then 
Peking  is  free  to  depart  from  their  part  of 
the  bargain.  And  basic  to  the  deal  Is  the  un- 
derstanding that  Peking  will  be  patient  and 
peaceful  in  Its  attempt  to  woo  Taiwan  back 
to  the  mainland. 

The  Kremlin  is  now  trying  to  rekindle  the 
myths  of  detente,  lull  the  world  Into  com- 
placency about  .  if ghanls-tan,  and  pry  apart 
West  Europe.  Japan,  and  America. 

What  fools  Moscow  has  made  of  so  many 
over  the  years.  A  classic  case:  taking  us  to 
the  cleaners  in  the  SALT  II  treaty,  and  then 
calling  It  equal,  fair  and  verifiable.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  comment  made  to  me  by  China's 
Premier  Zhou  Enlal.  "The  leadership  of  Rus- 
sia." he  said,  "will  look  you  in  the  eye  and 
lie  to  you." 

As  we  get  serious  about  oiir  defenses,  we 
need  not  abandon  our  longstanding  goal  of 
reaching  truly  equal,  and  truly  verifiable 
accords  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  mutuaUy 
reduce  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  But  we 
vrill  never  achieve  this  kind  of  stabilizing 
and  durable  agreement  if  we  negotiate  fram 
a  position  of  weakness  and  make  gratuitous 
concessions.  And  the  Soviets  should  imder- 
stand  that  we  are  prepared  to  live  In  a  world 
without  arms  limitation  If  they  persist  In 
their  pattern  of  aggression  and  subversion, 
and  continue  to  settle  only  for  unequal,  one- 
sided   agreements. 

My  friends,  this  ship  we  commission  today 
is  an  indispensable  addition  to  American 
strength.  The  Bremerton,  and  her  sister  nu- 
clear ships.  wUl  sail  the  seas  as  a  reminder 
that  the  United  States  can  stand  up  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  help  safeguard  the  interests  of 
our  friends  and  allies,  and  conduct  wise  and 
steady   diplomacy  .• 


NOTICE    OF    DETERMINATIONS    BY 

THE      SELECT     COMMITTEE     ON 

ETHICS 
•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  this 
notice  of  Senate  employees  who  pr(H)ose 
to  participate  in  a  program,  the  principal 
objective  of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a  for- 
eign educational  or  charitable  organiza- 
tion involving  travel  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try paid  for  by  that  foreign  government 
or  organization. 

The  Select  Cwnmittee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
D.  Michael  Harvey  and  Ms.  Elizabeth  A. 
Moler  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  under  the  supervision 
of  Senator  Jackson,  to  participate  in  a 
program  in  Ottawa  on  April  15  and  16, 
1981,  sponsored  bv  a  privately  supported 
Canadian  educational  organization,  the 
Centre  for  Legislative  Exchange.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  study  Can- 
ada's recently  annoimced  national  en- 
ergy policy. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Harvej  and  Ms. 
Moler  in  the  program  in  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada, at  the  expense  of  the  Centre,  Is  In 
the  interests  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 
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The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
William  E.  Pursley  of  Senator  Murkow- 
SKi's  staff,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Ottawa  on  April  15  and  16,  1981,  spon- 
sored by  a  privately  supported  Canadian 
educational  organization,  the  Centre  for 
Legislative  Exchange.  The  purpose  of 
the  program  is  to  study  Canada's  re- 
cently announced  national  energy  policy. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Pursley  in  the 
program  in  Ottawa.  Canada,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Centre,  Is  In  the  interests  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Mark  Schneider  of  Senator  Stevfns 
staff,  to  participate  in  a  program  in  Ot- 
tawa on  April  15  and  16,  1981,  sponsored 
by  a  private  snnported  Canadian  edu- 
cational organization,  the  Centre  for 
Legislative  Exchange.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  study  Canada's  recently 
announced  national  energy  policy. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  bv  Mr.  Schneider  in  the 
program  in  Ottawa.  Canada,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Centre.  Is  in  the  interests  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States.* 


MR.  REAGAN'S  AND  MR.  HATG'S 
REALISTIC  VIEW  OF  MOSCOW  S 
WAYS 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Milorad  M. 
Drachkovitch,  who  was  the  director  of 
the  Archives  and  senior  fellow  of  the 
Hoover  Institution,  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times  the  other  day  wh'ch 
appeared  in  the  February  21  issue  The 
letter  is  so  much  to  the  point,  so  direct, 
and  explains  in  relatively  few  words  ex- 
actly what  the  President  and  Alexander 
Haig  have  been  trying  to  say  and  have 
said  that  I  would  like  to  make  it  available 
to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  that  it  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  21.  1981 1 
Mr.  Reagan's  and  Mr.  Haig's  Realis'tic  View 

OF  Moscow's  Wats 
To  the  Editor: 

In  his  Feb.  3  Op-Ed  article.  Yuri  Kornllov. 
political  correspondent  for  the  Soviet  press 
agency  Tass.  expressed  "concern  and  anxiety" 
about  the  emergent  foreign  policy  of  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

Mr.  Kornllov  accused  the  Administration 
of  either  deliberately  misrepresenting  the 
crux  of  the  Soviet  Union's  foreign  policy  or 
analyzing  it  In  a  fundamentally  erroneous 
way.  He  then  explained  the  basic  Soviet  pos- 
tulates as  "peaceful  and  equitable  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations  .  .  .  respecting  the 
right  of  every  people  to  be  masters  In  their 
homes  and  resolving  international  disputes 
not  by  force  of  arms  but  peacefully,  at  the 
negotiation  table." 

As  Mr.  Kornllov  wrote  those  words,  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  In  the  last  several  years 
has  feverishly  built  a  most  Impressive  mod- 
em military  machine,  had  at  least  80.000  sol- 
diers In  Afghanistan  and  26  divisions  crouch- 
ing at  Poland's  borders.  It  was  continuing  to 
send  military  aid  to  Vietnam,  which  not  long 
ago  utilized  such  aid  to  invade  Cambodia. 
Its  military  advisers  were  supervising  Cuban 
and  East  German  military  and  poUce  forces 


supporting  governments  in  Angola.  Mozam- 
bique, Ethiopia  and  South  Yemen.  Its  mili- 
tary presence  in  Cuba  was  bolstering  Fidel 
Castro's  activities  both  in  Africa  and  In  the 
Caribbean. 

How  to  reconcile  the  blatant  discrepancy 
between  the  sweet  and  reasonable  words  of 
Mr.  Kornllov  and  the  stern  realities  of  Soviet 
military  and  political  expansion,  direct  or 
Indirect,  on  four  continents?  Simple.  They 
are  a  rather  crude  application  of  Lenin's 
neo-Machlavelllan  advice  to  his  followers  to 
speak  In  one  way  while  pursuing  completely 
opposite  policies. 

Mr.  Kornllov  must  have  studied  Lenin's 
celebrated  booklet  "Left-Wing  Communism, 
an  Infantile  Disorder."  written  in  AprU.  1920. 
one  of  the  greatest  manuals  on  political  war- 
fare ever  put  together.  The  former  President 
of  the  Communist  International.  Grlgorl 
Zlnovlev,  called  this  work  "the  gospel  of  the 
proletariat,"  adding  that  "for  the  tactics  of 
Communist  parties,  this  work  Is  no  less  Im- 
portant than  is  Karl  Marx's  'Kapltal'  for  the 
theory  of  Marxism." 

Among  many  of  Lenin's  precepts  on  how  to 
wage  a  worldwide  revolutionary  struggle.  Is 
"resort  to  various  stratagems,  artifices.  Illegal 
methods,  to  evasions  and  subterfuges."  The 
goal  Lenin  had  In  mind  was  penetration  of 
the  "reactionary"  trade  unions. 

President  Reagan  might  have  emploved  un- 
diplomatic language  when  he  stated  at  his 
first  news  conference  that  "the  only  morality 
(the  Soviet  ]eaders(  recognize  Is  what  will 
further  their  cause,  meaning  they  reserve 
unto  themselves  the  rleht  to  commit  any 
crime,  to  He.  to  cheat."  Secretary  of  State 
Halg  might  have  been  indelicate  when  he 
charged  the  Soviet  Union  with  "training, 
funding  and  equlnpln?  international  terror- 
Ism."  But  both  hit  the  nail  on  Its  Leninist 
head.  And  In  his  heart,  Yuri  Kornllov  knows 
that  they  are  rigbt.9 


THE  WATER  RESOURCES  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  recently  studied  with  great  care 
the  various  items  with'n  its  responsibil- 
ity that  relate  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's water  resources  budget. 

By  a  vote  of  11  to  1,  the  committee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  not  eliminate  those 
proarams  within  the  Water  Resources 
Council  and  the  Office  of  Water  Re- 
search and  Technology  that  assist  the 
States  and  regions  in  carrying  out  ef- 
fective water  development  and  research 
programs.  If  such  an  el'm'nat'on  occurs, 
it  should  take  place  with  sufficient  lead 
time  to  allow  the  States  to  make  the 
transition  without  disruption. 

While  the  dollar  figures  are  rather 
modest  ones,  this  is  an  important  issue 
to  national  water  develooment.  There- 
fore. Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  ap- 
propriate portions  of  the  committee's  re- 
port to  the  Budget  Committee  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Water  RESotmcES 

The  committee  voted  to  endorse  the  over- 
all fleures  proposed  by  the  Reaaran  admin- 
istration for  exoendltures  on  water  resources 
planning  and  development,  with  some  minor 
transfers. 

The  committee  recommends  that  $40  mil- 
lion be  deleted  from  the  fiscal  vear  1982  con- 
struction general  account  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  with  those  funds  to  be 
transferred  and  divided  between  the  Office 
of  Water  Research  and  Technology  (OWRT) 


and  the  Water  Sesoutxses  Council  (WRC). 
enabling  those  agencies  to  continue  their 
Important  work.  At  $20  million  apiece  In  fis- 
cal year  1982.  each  agency  would  spend  about 
one-third  less  than  Its  fiscal  year  1S81  ap- 
propriations. Yet.  these  expenditures  are 
necessary  to  assure  continuation  of  the  es- 
sential activities  that  Congress  baa  con- 
ferred on  these  agencies. 

water   RESOURCES   COCNCIL    (WRC) 

The  committee  urges  that  this  program  be 
continued,  with  current  funding  levels  for 
Its  State  program  asslsunce  grants  ($10  mil- 
lion) and  the  various  river  basin  commis- 
sions ($4  million),  plus  a  reduced  level  of 
spending  for  administrative  costs  ($3  mil- 
lion). The  Committee  agrees  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's decision  to  eliminate  the  WRC 
comprehensive  national  planning.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  matching  State  program 
assistance  is  particularly  vital;  without  It 
many  States  would  be  compelled  to  cut  back 
drastically  on  their  water  resources  plan- 
ning. If  the  Congress  eventually  transfers 
more  responsibility  to  the  SUtes.  they  must 
have  the  capability  to  assume  that  responsi- 
bility. 

OFFICE    OF    water    RESEARCH    AND    TECHNOIOCT 
(OWRT) 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1982  funding 
would  continue,  at  current  levels,  the  Fed- 
eral support  for  the  54  State  water  research 
institutes  located  at  land  grant  universities 
($0,210,000).  This  seed  money  is  more  than 
matched  by  State  and  private  fundln.3  and 
provides  a  valuable  component  of  any  na- 
tional water  resources  effort  In  addition,  the 
Committee  recommends  reduced,  but  real- 
istic, levels  of  fimdln?  for  the  matching  re- 
search grants  ($4,790,000),  the  saline  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  ($6  mU- 
llon),  and  overall  program  administration 
$3  million). 

CORPS   OP   ENGINEERS 

As  stated  Drevlously.  the  Committee  voted 
as  offsetting  $40  million  reduction  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  construction 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982.  While  this  change 
was  made  reluctantly,  the  Committee  agreed 
that  the  merits  of  modest  State  assistance 
outweighs  some  of  the  lower  priority  con- 
struction work.  .  .  . 

The  Committee  also  has  recommended  that 
the  proposed  fiscal  year  1981  reclsslons  in  the 
WRC  and  the  OWRT  budgets  not  be  ap- 
proved. The  funds  for  the  proposed  rescis- 
sions should  be  reallocated  from  the  Con- 
struction General  Account  of  the  Corps  ot 
Englneer8.# 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  March  29, 
the  Bvelorussian-American  commumty 
in  Brooklyn  held  a  rally  to  commemo- 
rate Uie  63d  anniversary  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  which  took  place  in  Minsk,  the 
capital  of  Byelorussia.  Byelorussian- 
Americans  in  my  home  State  of  Kansas 
and  every  other  SUte  of  the  Union 
joined  in  this  celebraUon.  if  only  in 

spirit.  .^.  , 

Sixty-three  years  ago  the  citizens  ol 
Byelorussia  savored  the  taste  of  freedom 
and  independence  following  the  fall  of 
the  Tsarist  Russian  empire.  Almost  im- 
mediately, the  Government  of  the  new 
independent  Byelorussian  Republic  be- 
gan to  organize  the  national  and  local 
administration,  the  education  system, 
the  cultural  activities,  the  restoration  of 
the  war-torn  economy,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  naUonal  miUtary  forces.  It 
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also  began  intensive  diplomatic  activities 
abroad. 

This  brief  experiment  with  freedom 
ended  on  January  1,  1919,  when  the  So- 
viet Union,  during  a  period  of  Soviet 
expansionism,  proclaimed  its  new  co- 
lonial state,  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic.  Although  the  Byelorus- 
sian national  armed  forces  staged  a  gal- 
lant struggle  and  made  desperate  but 
vain  appeals  for  aid  from  abroad,  they 
were  soundly  defeated. 

Since  that  time,  the  Soviet  Union,  In 
violation,  of  the  Helsinki  agreement,  has 
continued  to  deprive  the  Byelorussian 
people  of  the  human  rights  it  pledged  to 
observe  under  the  Helsinki  accord.  Rus- 
siflcatlon  efforts  have  been  aimed  at 
stripping  Byelorussia  of  its  cultural  and 
ethnic  heritage.  As  is  typical  in  Soviet- 
claimed  territory,  individuals  continue  to 
be  imprisoned  for  speaking  out  on  behalf 
of  human  rights.  Nevertheless,  the  peo- 
ple of  Byelorussia  steadfastly  continue  to 
resist  these  Russificatlon  efforts,  and  to 
remind  Moscow  of  its  commitment  to 
honor  the  Helsinki  accord — even  under 
threat  of  imprisonment  and  persecuton. 
sovirr  Tsoops  Dt  btclobxtssia  nupABzs  to 
nrvAOB  pouuTS 

Byelorussia  has  been  targeted  as  the 
westernmost  site  of  Russian  expansion- 
ism. As  a  result,  Moscow  has  been  con- 
ducting a  fierce  campaign  of  russifica- 
tlon there  aimed  at  the  destruction  of 
Byelorussian  national  identity.  As  So- 
viet troops  stand  poised  to  invade  Po- 
land, the  geopolitical  Importance  of 
Byelorussia  becomes  evident.  There  are 
currenUy  Soviet  troops  stationed  In  the 
Byelorussian  cities  of  Grodno  and  Brest 
who  may  be  assigned  to  such  an  Inva- 
sion. 

Toxcs  or  kwntkVA  wmouiCAsn 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  in  the  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  prevent  Soviet  expansion.  These  in- 
terests are  best  served  when  the  citizens 
of  captive  nations  within  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion are  informed  of  the  nature  of  Soviet 
expansionism  and  the  vitality  of  their 
respective  cultural  heritage  in  the 
United  States.  The  Voice  of  America  pro- 
vides one  means  of  communicating  this 
information.  Although  the  Voice  of 
America  does  not  currently  broadcast  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Byelorussian 
language,  the  Byelorussian-American 
Association  has  asked  me  to  lend  my  sun- 
port  to  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


cloeer  relations  with  the  Byelorussian  people 
and  the  Byelorussian-American  community. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  thinks  it 
would  well  serve  our  national  security 
interests,  especially  during  the  present 
wave  of  Soviet  expansionism,  to  investi- 
gate the  Inclusion  of  broadcasts  in  the 
Byelorussian  language  in  future  VOA 
programing.* 


the  research  and  training  programs  on 
a  discretionary,  competitive  basis. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  do  want  to 
consult  thoroughly  with  the  members  of 
the  Labor  and  Himian  Resources  Com- 
mittee as  they  begin  to  consider  proposed 
changes  to  the  authorizing  statutes.* 


HANDGUNS 


THE  PROPOSED  CONSOLIDATION 
OP  FEDERAL  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATIONAL  PRO- 
GRAMS INTO  BLOCK  GRANTS 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  in 
our  consideration  of  spending  levels  for 
education,  training,  and  social  services, 
we  reviewed  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posal to  consolidate  45  separate  Federal 
elementary  and  secondary  educational 
programs  into  two  block  grants.  These 
programs  are  aimed  primarily  at  serv- 
ing the  special  educational  needs  of  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  and  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped  children  and 
fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
We  agreed  that  as  in  most  other  pro- 
gram areas  there  should  be  cuts  there 
as  well. 

However,  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  spending  cuts  for 
these  programs  should  be  less  than  orig- 
inally proposed  by  the  administration. 
We  did  adopt,  with  my  supoort.  a  spend- 
ing level  which  is  marginally  higher 
than  that  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

While  our  focus  was  on  spending  levels 
rather  than  on  administrative  proce- 
dures, there  is  considerable  sentiment,  as 
I  read  it.  In  favor  of  the  block  grant  ap- 
proach in  this  area.  I  am  personally 
supportive  of  the  grant  block  approach 
which  gives  greater  power  to  State  and 
local  authorities  to  spend  Federal  as- 
sistance dollars  in  ways  that  fit  their 
particular  needs. 

As  we  deal  with  handicapped  programs, 
however,  I  want  to  study  the  adminis- 
tration's forthcoming  block  grant  pro- 
posal carefullv.  Certain  types  of  pro- 
grams, particularly  those  of  research 
and  training,  do  not  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  the  block  grant  approach.  Ef- 
fective research  and  training  can  often 
be  realized  only  at  spec'alized  institu- 
tions which  have  developed  a  great  depth 
of  expertise  and  breadth  of  experience. 


•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  shame- 
ful, senseless  attack  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  shocking  and  hor- 
rifying to  me,  as  it  was  to  all  Americans. 
We  are  all  relieved  that  the  President 
has  survived  the  assault  and  that  the 
prognosis  is  for  a  complete  and  early  re- 
covery from  his  wound. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  others  woimded 
In  the  attack.  James  S.  Brady,  the  Presi- 
dent's press  secretary;  Secret  Service 
Agent  Timothy  J.  McCarthy;  and  Of- 
ficer Thomas  K.  Delahanty  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  Department,  all 
will  recover  as  much  as  possible  from 
their  wounds. 

The  shooting  of  President  Reagan 
should  serve  as  another  reminder  to  us 
that  we  are  tempting  fate  if  we  continue 
to  permit  boundless  proliferation  of  fire- 
arms in  our  Nation. 

The  list  of  our  national  leaders  who 
have  been  gunned  down  in  the  past  20 
years  is  long  and  grievous,  and  it  in- 
cludes leaders  in  Government,  in  public 
affairs,  in  the  arts  and  the  sciences.  But 
that  list,  grievous  tis  it  is,  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  toll  of  tragedy.  Added 
to  it  must  be  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  gim  victims  who  were  less  prom- 
inent— not  heads  of  State,  but  heads  of 
families,  fathers  and  husbands,  wives 
and  mothers,  sons  and  daughters,  whose 
lives  have  been  snuffed  out  by  pistols  and 
firearms  that  can  be  obtained  as  easily 
as  bubblegum. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  and  Indeed  nec- 
essary to  stem  the  flood  of  handguns 
that  is  engulfing  our  Nation.  I  see  no 
reason  why  all  handguns  should  not  be 
registered  and  all,  owners  of  handgims 
licensed,  just  as  v/e  require  that  all  auto- 
mobiles be  registered  and  all  drivers  be 
licensed. 

Such  a  system  would  not  infringe  on 
legitimate  ownership  or  use  of  firearms 
any  more  than  our  automobile  laws  in- 
fringe on  legitimate  uses  of  autos.  Reg- 
ulation and  control  of  handgims  would 
not  eliminate  violence  in  our  society,  but 
if  regulations  deterred  one  potential  as- 
sassin and  reduced  the  daily  carnage  of 


^  ^^^_        The  concentration  of  funds  in  those  in ^„„j  ^c^„„b».  ^^^ 

SMit  that  a  portion  of  a  resolution  adop't-    ^titutions  with  demonstrably  successful    handgun   violence?  iC  would  "be"  worth 
ed  at  the  Byelorussian  rally  be  printed    P'^os^*"^  would  seem  to  be  more  cost-     doing  and  should  be  done 
at  this  point  in  the  R«cord.  effective  than  thinly  spreading  funds  in        Mr.  President,  an  article  in  today's 

The  Byelorussian  language,  the  language  f  P«r-caplta  block  grant  distribution.  I  Washington  Post  traces  the  history  of 
rrRs^*  °'  *'^*  i»rg«t  nationalities  In  the  J  .  "^  '"^^  ^  particularly  true  in  regard  the  handgun  used  in  the  shooting  of 
iTTTh-  ^  .»!^*c,°^  ^^^  °^'^^  ***>'^<:  8™"Ps  training  and  research  programs  and  President  Reagan.  As  the  story  notes  it 
•««in!t  by  ^e  v?i«  o/ ^rfca^*^"""^  !5ffi^^_^^^*"°°  for  the  handicapped  is  but  one  of  15,000  to  20.000  cheap  "Sat- 
not  include  the  Byelorussian  language  In'lU 
^I^F*^^  ^'-  ^'^  participants  of  this 
rmuy  wish  to  once  again  express  our  long- 
•t»adlng  frustration  with  this  dlscrlmlna- 
tton.  We  ask  that  the  administration  of  the 


Which  in  many  respects  is  still  in  a  new 
frontier. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  cripple  those 
research  and  training  institutions  which 
in  recent  years  have  begun  to  produce 
results  that  are  of  enormous  benefit  to 


cheap ' 
urday  Night  Specials"  assembled  each 
month  at  just  one  handgim  plant.  I  ask 
that  the  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 
The  article  follows: 


'°*  *^  °"'"'  '^O'^^rned  Ctovernment  agen-  

STvSrS^^^^'SS^^^tri^Trove"^     ^^?.f".^.,!^^^»P^.'^'^V^"tF"'l«     TH.  gum:   A  S.ru.o*x  NXCHT  SP«n^  ftiOM 


Include  th«  n.-,i ,       , '  -^     ^^^  likely  that  with  the  application  of 

SI^Sr^V^At:L:U;*'^S"SS     ''^''£'T^^''^^tTr'^''r^'     ,^«^-»^"^otHonald  Reagan  yester- 

wouia  loaier     oe  aii  tne  more  important  to  maintain     day  was  manulactuied  montlu  ago,  thou- 


MlAKI 

(By  Pete  Earley) 
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■anda  of  miles  away  from  the  nation's  capi- 
tal in  a  smaU  factory  in  Germany.  The  33- 
callber.  blue  steel  revolver  was  then  shipped 
In  pieces  to  Miami,  where  It  was  assembled, 
thus  skirting  VIS.  laws  that  make  It  Ulegal  to 
Import  small.  Inexpensive  foreign-made 
handguns. 

The  Iloehm,  model  Rai4  handgun  Is  no 
stranger  to  American  soU.  The  revolver  Is 
one  of  the  best  known  handguns  In  this 
country,  said  gun  experts  and  jjoUce. 

It  Is  best  known  as  a  Saturday  Night  Spe- 
cial— the  type  of  handgun  that  Congress 
thought  it  was  getting  rid  of  when  It  passed 
the  National  Gun  Control  Act  of  1988. 

Foreign  manufacturers  quickly  discovered 
a  loophole  In  the  tough  gun  act,  officials  said 
The  law  said  nothing  about  bringing  gun 
parts  into  this  country  where  they  could  be 
assembled.  That  is  what  the  German-baaed 
Boehm  company  and  dozens  of  other  foreign 
weapon  makers  have  been  doing  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

The  gun  that  shot  the  40th  president  w«s 
assembled  at  a  Miami  factory,  one  of  15.000 
to  20.000  cheap  revolvers  that  roll  off  Its 
assembly  line  each  month. 

Despite  the  cost  of  overseas  shipping,  wages 
for  assembly-line  workers  and  extra  costs  of 
middlemen,  when  model  ROM  finally  reaches 
the  public.  Its  price  tag  is  about  M7.60 — one 
of  the  cheapest  pistols  available. 

Guns  like  the  R014  have  made  Florida  the 
nation's  top  gun  supply  state  for  criminals, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco 
and  Firearms,  which  traces  flrearma  uaed  In 
crimes. 

Identified  by  sources  as  the  gun  confiscated 
by  the  Secret  Service  after  Reagan,  presa 
aide  James  Brady  and  two  law  officers  were 
shot,  the  Roehm  revolver  is  a  slx-ahot. 
double-action,  15-ounce  revolver  that  can  fire 
any  .22-callber  ammunition. 

Its  parts  are  shipped  to  RO  Industries  at 
3485  Northwest  30th  St..  Miami,  for  assembly. 
WUUam  Kirk,  a  spokesman  for  RO  Industries, 
refused  to  discuss  the  gun  or  his  company. 
Employees  and  sources  familiar  with  the  com- 
pany, however,  said  RO  Industries  was  formed 
by  the  German-based  Roehm  famUy  after  the 
1068  gun  control  act  was  passed. 

The  company's  primary  product  Is  cheap 
handguns,  and  It  employs  up  to  80  asaembly- 
llne  workei  a.  Last  year.  RO  Industries  sold  an 
estimated  93.1  mlUlon  worth  of  handguns, 
according  to  sources. 

All  of  the  weapons  are  shipped  to  whole- 
salers who  distribute  them  to  smaller  gun 
dealers,  hardware  stores  and  pawnshops,  the 
sources  said. 

The  gxm  used  to  shoot  Reagan  was  pur- 
chased Oct.  13.  1980,  sources  said,  at  Rocky's 
Pawn  Shop  In  Dallas,  Texas.  like  Florida.  Is 
considered  by  ATF  as  one  of  the  five  easiest 
states  In  the  nation  to  buy  handruns. 

Federal  agents  seized  the  pawnshop's  books 
within  two  hours  after  the  shootlne.  officials 
said,  but  owner  Tsaac  Goldstein  told  reporters 
that  be  remembers  selling  two  model  ROI48 
to  a  man  who  Usted  his  name  as  John  Hlnk- 
ley — the  name  of  the  man  accused  of  shoot- 
ing Reagan. 

"This  gun  Is  reallv  a  piece  of  trash."  said 
one  gun  exnert  here  when  asked  about  the 
R014.  "It  gives  all  runs  a  bad  name.  T've  seen 
them  when  the  bullets  (In  the  cylinder)  don't 
even  match  up  to  the  barrel."* 


AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

*  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  a  thoughtful  editorial 
on  El  Salvador,  published  in  the  Pro- 
vidence Journal  on  March  25.  closely 
parallels  the  views  that  I  have  articu- 
lated since  we  as  a  nation  have  been 
struggling  with  that  crucial  issue.  The 
point  is  made  that  El  Salvador's  most 
pressing  need  is  economic  assistance  and 


that  Is  the  way  we  In  the  Congress  can 
best  help. 

We  should  support  the  administra- 
tion's economic  assistance  proposal  so 
that  the  Salvadoran  Government  can 
continue  its  ambitious  and  vitally  neces- 
sary land  reform  program,  and  its  efforts 
to  provide  jobs  in  the  industrial  sector. 
Furthermore,  the  funds  would  help  El 
Salvador  stay  afioat  economically, 
through  the  political  turmoil  which  has 
seriously  affected  the  economy.  The  eco- 
nomic assistance  will  help  counter  the 
appeal  of  the  far  left  and  the  far  right. 
It  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  moderates 
who  valiantly  work  to  restore  peace  and 
democratic  government  to  that  troubled 
land. 

I  continue  to  have  problems  with  other 
aspects  of  the  administration's  policy  in 
El  Salvador.  I  am  against  a  purely  mili- 
tary solution  to  the  situation  because  It 
is  unlikely  to  succeed.  A  political  solution 
arranged  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
region's  democratic  nations  should  be 
supported  by  the  United  States.  I  also 
continue  to  have  problems  with  certain 
aspects  of  the  present  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment, especially  on  the  issue  of  the 
investigation  of  the  murders  of  the  four 
American  churchwomen,  about  which  I 
remain  unsatisfied. 

Yet,  I  believe  that  we  have  to  support 
those  Inside  El  Salvador  who  seek  mod- 
eration, and  a  better  way  of  life  for  all 
sectors  of  the  population  through  these 
troubled  times.  I  ask  that  the  full  text  of 
the  Providence  Journal  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoko. 
The  editorial  follows : 
U3.    Am   Nebdzd   in    Saltadob    Mostly 

Ec»NOKtc 
Mounting  protests  against  U.S.  policy  In 
El  Salvador  make  It  important  for  the 
American  people  to  distinguish  between 
beneficial  and  dangerous  elements  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle  that  envelope  that 
country.  From  the  not-very-weU  informed 
demonstrators  who  paraded  In  Providence 
last  weekend  to  the  leadership  of  five  na- 
tional Protestant  denominations,  the  pro- 
teste  can  be  valuable  CKUy  If  they  recognize 
the  complexity  of  EI  Salvador's  problems 
and  the  area  where  U.S.  aid  can  be  moat 
helpful. 

Tears  of  dictatorship  and  repression  by  a 
small  group  of  mUltary  officers  and  landhold- 
ing  families  have  created  their  own  Internal 
opposition.  And  measures  that  would  clearly 
align  the  United  States  with  this  right-wing 
group  can  only  alienate  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  Includes  what  Is  left  of  the  mid- 
dle class  and  a  large  segment  of  leftist  but 
undoctnnalre  moderates. 

Clearly  there  Is  a  hard-core  Communist 
group  that  is  not  interested  In  compromise 
and  that  would  prefer  to  see  the  current 
junta  government  fall  In  Its  goal  of  reform 
both  economic  and  poUtlcal.  Tliat  group  Is 
small,  estimated  by  US.  government  sources 
at  only  several  hundred.  Sucoeas  for  the 
Junta  and  for  U.S.  poUcy  lies  In  separating 
the  moderate  leftists  from  the  Communists. 
Fortunately,  the  guerrillas  failed  in  their 
campaign  of  January  to  overthrow  the  Junta 
and  set  up  a  more  radical  government.  They 
failed  "becaxise  they  attracted  little  support 
from  the  mass  of  the  peonle  or  the  Christian 
Democrats  who  have  been  backing  the  gov- 
ernment. The  Catholic  clergy  has  been  back- 
ing away  from  the  guerrUlas.  Moreover,  the 
Nlcaraguan  government  seems  to  have  bad 
second  thoughts  about  supplying  arms  to 
the  guerrillas.  In  view  of  its  need  for  eco- 
nomic aid  from  the  United  States. 


Thus,  the  current  situation  calls  for  a 
minimum  amount  of  military  aid.  The  mUi- 
tary  threat  from  the  guerrillas  has  receded. 
The  number  of  UB.  military  advisers  Is  not 
likely  to  be  Increased  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  they  could  spark  a  backlash  among  th« 
people.  El  Salvador's  most  pressing  need  Is 
for  economic  aid.  Tliat's  why  Congress  w»a 
asked  yesterday  to  double  the  aid  appropria- 
tion to  $133  mUllon.  to  help  the  Junta  fend 
off  bankruptcy,  whUe  it  proceeds  with  the 
land  redistribution  program  that  U  the  proo* 
of  Its  sincerity  to  the  landless  peasants  Tha 
aid  also  Is  needed  to  create  industrial  Joba. 
since  the  country  just  doesn't  have  enough 
land  to  go  around. 

McanwhUe.  the  right-wing  military  In  B 
Salvador,  which  has  been  responsible  for 
thousands  of  murders  or  has  at  least  con- 
doned them,  must  be  kept  from  extreme 
measures,  such  as  a  new  attempt  at  a  coup. 
Time  Is  on  the  side  of  revolution  In  El  8al- 
vador^«nd  probably  other  Central  American 
countries,  too.  If  the  extreme  right  Is  per- 
mitted to  renew  Its  police-state  methods. 
then  what  remains  of  the  moderates,  will  be 
thrown  permanently  Into  the  arms  of  the 
Communists  and  when  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Increasingly  Isolated  right  does  occur, 
there  wlU  be  no  room  for  moderates  or  for 
democratic  government. 

UB.  advocates  of  Intervention  In  El  Salva- 
dor can  do  no  better  than  to  recall  the  course 
that  the  Portuguese  revolution  took  The 
first  government  to  succeed  the  dictatorship 
there  was  Commtinlst-domlnated.  Tet  aid 
supplied  by  Socialists  and  Christian  Demo- 
crats m  other  West  Europeui  countries  en- 
abled the  moderate  parttoa  to  eeoe  back  and 
win  an  overwhelming  victory  orer  the  Com- 
munists. Careful  nurturing  of  democratic 
forces  can  stUl  have  the  same  reault  In  Cen- 
tral America.* 


THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COM- 
MISSION AND  ITS  PRODUCTIVE 
PROGRAMS  SHOULD  BE  CON- 
TINUKD 
•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  greater  evidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent's spending  reduction  proposals  were 
hasUly  developed  without  conslderaUon 
of  the  consequences  to  the  American  peo- 
Irte  than  in  the  totally  unjustified  de- 
cision to  eliminate  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional CommlssiOD  and  all  of  Its  noo- 
hlghway  acUviUes.  Even  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  structure  and  oper- 
atiOD  of  the  CommlsslMi,  of  its  achieve- 
ments and  potential,  would  have  resulted 
in  the  opposite  conclusion. 

The  Appalachian  program  was  Initi- 
ated in  1965  to  address  a  parUcularlr 
serious  set  of  socio-economic  concerns 
in  a  13-SUte  section  of  our  country.  This 
region  traditionally  lagged  briiind  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  virtually  every 
measure  of  ecooamic  strength. 

The  Appalachian  ;Mt)gram  Instituted 
a  unique  approach  to  solving  these  prob- 
lems. The  program  is  founded  on  the 
concept  of  partnership  in  which  the 
SUtes  and  the  Federal  Government 
operated  as  equals  Programs  and  proj- 
ects are  initiated  at  the  local  and  SUte 
levels;  They  are  not  imposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  more  pre- 
cise description  of  the  concept  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  and  tts 
value  in  the  years  ahead  than  that  enun- 
ciated by  Donald  W.  Whitehead.  Fed- 
eral cochairman  of  the  ARC  for  '^yeai* 
undo-  Presidents  Nixon  voA  VvA.  Mr. 
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Whitehead,  who  describes  himself  as  a 
lifelong  Republican  and  a  political  con- 
servative, presented  testimony  to  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment for  a  hearing  conducted  on 
March  13  of  this  year.  I  quote  briefly 
fnxn  Mr.  Whitehead's  statement. 

I  fear  that  the  Administration's  proposals 
to  date  have  overlooked  the  value  of  the 
ARC'S  shared  power  process  not  only  as  an 
effective  mechanism  for  shifting  power  back 
to  the  states  and  local  governments  and 
making  better  public  Investments,  but  also 
as  a  way  of  winning  gubernatorial  acceptance 
of  federal  budget  cuts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ARC  shared  power  proc- 
ess Is  a  proven  system  for  enabling  Governors 
to  allocate  federal  funds  coming  into  their 
states,  to  participate  In  writing  the  guide- 
lines defining  the  terms  under  which  those 
funds  win  be  spent,  and  to  select  the  projects 
deemed  most  important  for  meeting  the 
needs  determined  by  the  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments— by  those  closest  to  the  problems 
and  those  who,  after  all.  bear  the  primary 
re^onslbllity  for  solving  them. 

This  ARC  shared  power  process  Is  a  work- 
ing demonstration  of  the  principles  President 
Reagan  has  enunciated  for  his  domestic  pro- 
gram. It  can  be  cited  as  proof  that  these 
principles.  If  embodied  appropriately  In  the 
right  Institutional  framework,  will  produce 
more  effective  use  of  the  tax  dollar  In  which- 
ever program  area  or  areas,  and  at  whatever 
level  (greater  or  lesser).  And  If  the  process 
works  In  West  Virginia  and  parts  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Kentucky.  Maryland.  Mississippi, 
New  York.  North  Carolina.  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania. South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia, It  ought  to  be  repllcable  nationwide. 

Since  the  Appalachian  program  was 
initiated  there  has  been  substantial  prog- 
ress in  the  region  toward  goals  estab- 
lished in  1965.  While  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  cannot  take  sole 
and  total  credit  for  all  of  the  improve- 
ments, the  following  have  been  achieved : 

Per  capita  income  in  the  region  has 
risen  from  78  to  86  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average. 

The  poverty  level  has  declined  from 
over  31  to  14  percent  and  is  falling  at 
a  faster  rate  thsm  that  of  the  Nation. 

More  than  1 .5  million  new  private  sec- 
tor jobs  were  created  between  1965  and 
1978. 

The  percentage  of  people  getting  a 
high  school  education  is  moving  toward 
the  national  average;  up  from  33  to  53 
percent  compared  to  a  national  average 
of  64  percent. 

The  rate  of  infant  deaths  between  1960 
and  1977  declined  from  26  5  per  1.000  to 
14.3  and  now  more  nearly  approximates 
the  national  rate. 

The  historical  pattern  of  outmigration 
has  been  totally  reversed.  Between  1970 
and  1980  the  region  has  gained  an  aver- 
age of  100.000  persons  a  year  from  Inml- 
gration  and  population  growth  rate  is 
near  the  national  average. 

Through  the  locally  initiated  plan- 
ning process  a  wide  variety  of  activities 
has  been  undertaken  with  Appalachian 
Oommissaon  support.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram, like  that  of  EDA,  is  to  a  consider- 
able degree  that  of  a  catalyst.  Many  non- 
highway  projects  are  carried  out  with 
minimal  participation  of  actual  ARC 
funding.  It  is  the  availabUity  of  these 
funds,  however,  that  often  makes  the  dif- 
ference m  obtaining  support  from  other 


Federal,  State,  and  private  sources.  The 
process  is  intended  to  assure  the  best  use 
of  these  scarce  resources. 

Mr.  President,  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  recently  criticizing 
the  Appalachian  program,  observed  that 
of  $60  million  worth  of  Appalachian 
projects  in  his  district,  only  7  percent  of 
the  money  came  from  Commission 
funds.  I  submit  that  this  individual  com- 
pletely missed  the  point  and  the  phi- 
losophy behind  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram. As  I  have  indicated,  it  is  a  major 
purpose  of  the  Appalachian  program  to 
be  a  catalyst  and  to  provide  seed  money 
to  make  projects  possible.  A  $60  million 
return  on  a  7-percent  investment  by  the 
ARC  is  indeed  an  admirable  record,  and 
it  demonstrates  the  validity  of  this  ap- 
proach. 

Since  its  inception  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  invested  $4.3  billion  through 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
Of  this  amount  $2.6  billion  were  dedi- 
cated to  work  o-i  the  3,025-mile  develop- 
ment highway  system  which  is  intended 
to  make  the  rugged  terrain  of  our  region 
more  accessible  and  thereby  more  at- 
tractive to  economic  development.  An- 
other $1.7  billion  was  allocated  to  non- 
highway  activities  covering  a  wide  range 
of  service  and  developmental  projects. 
These  funds  have  brought  to  Appa- 
lachian projects  $1.7  billion  in  State 
funds,  $18  billion  from  local  govern- 
ments, and  $1.6  billion  in  other  Federal 
funds. 

A  few  of  the  varied  types  of  ARC-spon- 
sored  awrtivities  are  as  follows: 

Twenty  different  types  of  child  develop- 
ment services  that  have  reached  330  counties 
and  served  about  200.000  families. 

Assistance  to  over  600  schools  In  provid- 
ing job-related  vocational  and  basic  educa- 
tional skills.  More  than  half  of  Appalachian 
nth  and  12th  graders  are  now  getting  tech- 
nical and  vocational  Job-related  training. 

Over  1,800  miles  or  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  the  development  highways  authorized 
for  assistance  are  complete  or  under 
construction. 

Assistance  to  projects  which  will  provide 
over  21,000  units  of  critically  needed  housing 
In  the  region.  Some  10.519  of  these  units 
have  been  completed;  another  2,100  are  under 
construction. 

Over  1.472  community  improvement  proj- 
ects such  as  water  and  sewer  systems,  com- 
munity Improvements  and  Industrial  parks. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  ex- 
pressions of  support  for  the  Appalachian 
program  from  throughout  the  region.  In 
many  instances  these  are  accompanied 
by  examples  of  what  the  Appalachian 
program  means  to  communities.  I  recent- 
ly received  a  letter  from  Robert  H.  Mus- 
selwhite,  county  administrator  of  Upshur 
County,  W.  Va.  He  wrote  as  follows: 

You  are  aware  that  West  Virginia  struggles 
a«  do  other  parts  of  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tain chain  to  provide  basic  services  that 
many  other  areas  of  the  country  have  long 
since  established  and  would  not  consider  dis- 
posing of.  I  am  speaking  of  road  systems. 
sewer  systems,  adequate  water  facilities,  ade- 
quate health  care;  and  I  know  that  In  some 
states  recreation  is  considered  to  be  an  essen- 
tial service.  West  Virginia's  volatile  economy 
has  produced  over  the  years  a  tendency  to- 
ward an  Incapacity  to  produce  a  tax  base 
that  could  help  us  to  help  ourselves.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  work  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  C<Hnmlsalon  is  especially  Important 


to  us  in  helping  us  break  the  cycles  created 
by  an  overdependence  upon  extractive  types 
of  industries. 

Such  projects  funded  by  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  may  be  luxuries  In 
other  parts  of  the  conutry  but  are  basic  ne- 
cessities In  my  county. 

While  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  there  is  much  to  be  done.  There 
remains  a  high  level  of  rural  poverty  in 
the  region,  at  least  one-third  higher 
than  the  national  average.  The  medium 
number  of  school  years  completed  in  Ap- 
palachia  is  a  full  year  behind  the  na- 
tional average,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
Appalachian  counties  has  infant  mor- 
tality rates  above  the  national  average. 
It  is  unrealistic  to  suppose  that  local  and 
State  governments  can  fill  the  gaps  cre- 
ated by  the  abrupt  ending  of  the  Aw)a- 
lachian  program. 

The  almost  total  rescission  of  Appa- 
lachian funds  for  fiscal  1981  would  have 
an  immediate  and  widespread  effect  In 
the  region.  It  would  eliminate  706  pend- 
ing projects  representing  2  to  3  years 
of  work  by  local  ofiBcials,  organizations 
and  citizens.  These  projects  directly  af- 
fect 4  million  people. 

Again,  a  variety  of  projects  would  be 
ended  this  year  including  65  established 
child  development  projects  and  16  pro- 
posed new  projects.  In  addition,  155 
health  projects,  102  education  projects, 
14  State  housing  projects  and  26  energy- 
related  projects  would  be  among  those 
lost  this  year.  The  absence  of  funding  in 
fiscal  1982  would  have  a  comparably  seri- 
ous impact. 

The  operation  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  clearly  is  consistent 
with  the  stated  objectives  of  the  admin- 
istration to  make  economic  development 
an  activity  primarily  concentrated  at  the 
local  and  State  levels.  This  program, 
therefore,  should  be  continued  for  two 
reasons. 

First,  to  evaluate  the  ways  which  the 
Appalachian  experience  might  be  trans- 
lated into  a  national  effort;  second,  a 
continuation  at  least  through  fiscal  1982 
would  permit  a  transition  to  a  revised 
program  or  even  orderly  termination  of 
the  existing  effort  without  the  shock 
effect  that  would  be  produced  by  the 
President's  proposal. 

Spokesmen  for  the  administration 
have  maintained  that  the  impact  of  the 
ARC  program  in  the  region  is  "unidenti- 
fiable". That  assertion  is  unfounded. 
While  the  program  cannot  and  does  not 
take  credit  for  all  of  the  regional  prog- 
ress in  the  past  15  years,  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  it  has  helped  to  create  a 
climate  for  a  substantial  amount  of  this 
achievement. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  was  addressed 
eloquently  and  accurately  by  our  col- 
league from  Kentucky,  Senator  Huddle- 
STON,  in  a  letter  of  March  5,  to  President 
Reagan.  I  ask  that  Senator  Huddle- 
ston's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  beginning  the 
Governors  of  the  13  Appalachian  States 
have  been  intimately  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment and  execution  of  Commission 
programs.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
group,  they  know  best  the  impact  on 
their  States  of  this  unique  partnership 
effort. 
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Almost  immediately  after  the  new  ad- 
ministration made  known  its  plans  to 
terminate  the  Appalachian  program 
there  was  a  response  from  the  Governors. 
On  February  1,  Gov.  Lamar  Alexander  of 
Tennessee,  assumed  the  office  of  State 
cochairman  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  for  1982.  On  Febru- 
ary 13,  he  directed  a  letter  to  David 
Stockman,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  in  response  to  the 
Presidential  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission.  His 
words  are  representative  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Governors  to  this  program,  and  I 
shall  ask  that  Governor  Alexander's  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

On  February  24,  1981,  the  Governors 
of  the  Appalachian  States  met  in  Wash- 
ington and  adopted  a  resolution  strongly 
recommending  such  an  approach.  This 
bipartisan  resolution,  which  was  sup- 
ported both  by  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, acknowledged  the  possibility  of  re- 
duced funding  levels  during  1981  and 
1982.  It  also  called  on  President  Reagan 
to  appoint  a  representative  to  work  with 
the  Grovemors  in  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture. This  is  an  imminently  sensible  ap- 
proach and  one  that  should  be  followed. 
It  will  not  work,  however,  unless  the 
Congress  provides  an  adequate  level  of 
funding  for  the  ARC  through  fiscal  1982. 
I  strongly  support  such  continued  fund- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  also  ask  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Appalachian  Crovemors 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  gave  consideration  to 
offering  an  amendment  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  9  to  provide  continued 
funding  for  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  for  fiscal  1981-82.  In  2 
days  of  caucus.  Democratic  Senators 
agreed  to  a  limited  number  of  amend- 
ments which  would  be  proposed  to  this 
measure.  These  address  issues  with  broad 
national  impact,  and  it  is  approoriate 
that  they  receive  our  attention  during 
the  limited  time  available  for  debate  on 
this  bill.  For  that  reason,  I  will  not  pro- 
pose additional  funds  for  the  ARC  at  this 
time  although  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
Appalachian  experience  has  implications 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  our  13 -State 
region. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Budget  Committee  in  the 
other  bodv  a  continuation  of  funding  for 
the  Apoalachian  Commission  even 
though  it  is  at  a  reduced  level  consistent 
with  reductions  imposed  on  other  Gov- 
ernment activities.  I  commend  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  for  their  action  and  I 
urge  Members  of  the  Senate  to  endorse 
this  action  when  a  conference  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  9  Is  held. 

The  letter  and  the  resolution  follow: 

State  or  Tennessbe, 

-,    ^         „  February  13,1981. 

Mr.  David  Stockman, 

Director.  Office  of  Management  and  Budaet 
Old    Executive    Office    Building.    Wash- 
ington. DC. 
DEAa  M«.  Stockman:  This  Is  in  resoonse 
to   the    President's    plan    to    eliminate    the 
Appalachian  Regional  Conunimon  from  the 


Federal  budget  In  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
eliminate  the  non-highway  fxuds  In  the  cur- 
rent ye:ir.  His  letter  says  that  responses  are 
due  within.  48  hours. 

The  federal  ARC  Co-Chalrman,  Al  Smith, 
Is  responding  separately. 

As  states'  co-chairman,  I  won't  presume 
to  speak  within  48  hours  for  the  governors 
of  the  13  Appalachian  states.  On  my  own,  I 
offer  these  though ts: 

(1)  Tennessee  spends  and  administers  (1.3 
billion  In  federal  fimds.  The  best  spent — In 
terms  of  Impact  for  the  benefit  of  the  most 
families — Is  our  $11  million  of  ARC  non- 
highway  money.  This  Is  because  local  and 
state  officials  annually  set  priorities  for  the 
spending  and  parcel  out  the  funds  sparingly. 
There  is  virtually  no  overhead; 

(2)  You  should  not  eliminate  non -high- 
way funds  in  the  ciirrent  year.  Local  gov- 
ernments have  made  obligations  based  on 
them; 

(3)  Rather  than  eliminate  ARC,  you  may 
want  to  consider  spending  more  of  the  re- 
maining federal  funds  through  such  struc- 
tures. It  permits  state  and  local  planning 
with  a  federal  veto,  a  lot  better  system  than 
In  any  of  the  600  plus  categorical  grants. 

I  want  to  support,  as  I  believe  most  gover- 
nors do,  the  President's  effort  to  reduce  fed- 
eral spending.  I  am  willing  to  accept  Ten- 
nessee's fair  share  of  reduction  In  federal 
spending  to  help  In  this  effort  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  is  a  "fair  share"  of  the  load 
until  I  see  an  outline  of  the  entire  budget. 

Therefore,  I  am  suggesting  by  this  letter 
to  the  other  ARC  governors  that  we  listen 
to  what  the  President  has  to  say  February 
18.  study  his  proposals,  consult  with  our 
Congressmen  and  Senators  and  then  respond 
promptly  to  bis  proposals. 

The  governors'  response  will  come  shortly 
after  we  meet  in  Washington  at  1:00  pjn. 
on  February  24. 
Sincerely, 

LAMAK  ALEZAlfDOl. 


U.S.   SZMATE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  5, 1981. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  The  Administration's 
approach  to  tte  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission alarms  me  be=ai'se  it  shows  total  un- 
famlliarlty  vrltb  the  purpose  of  the  program, 
the  ARC'S  sl<rnlfl?ant  vtsl'ile  imoact  In  the 
region  and  the  public  confidence  and  accept- 
ance It  enjoys.  I  offer  the  following  Ulustra- 
tlon  in  res'Tonse  to  the  c^arc-e  the  ARC'S  Im- 
pact In  the  region  Is  "unidentifiable". 

Item :  In  1977,  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute published  Its  study  of  the  ARC  pro- 
gram and  discovered,  much  to  Its  surprise, 
that  the  ARC  program  ranked  higher  In 
terms  of  effectiveness  and  public  confidence 
than  any  other  federal  program — Including 
reven'je  sharing.  A  cooy  of  that  report  titled 
Shared  Power  has  been  provided  to  OB4B 
analysts  and  has  been  widely  distributed. 

Item:  ARC  early  in  Its  oro^ram  developed 
a  long-range  plan  to  construct  a  system  of 
highways  which,  with  t^e  national  Interstate 
highway  system,  would  ooen  up  areas  of  the 
Appalachian  region  with  a  developmental 
potential.  Today,  this  3.025  mile  Apoalachiskn 
Development  Highway  System  is  almost  60 
percent  comnlete.  with  1.806  miles  open  to 
traffic  or  under  construction. 

Item:  At  the  beginning  of  the  ARC  pro- 
gram, the  region's  young  people  were  leaving 
In  droves  to  find  work  In  the  cities  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Cleveland,  Chicago  and  Detroit.  The 
Comm'.ss'on  beean  to  svs+eman rally  b"lld 
vocational  schools  until  every  county  in  the 
"•eelon  had  the  facilities  to  provide  vocational 
training.  Today,  industry  Js  berlnnlne  to 
thrive  snd  prosper  In  these  areas  where  there 
is  a  skilled  work  force.  Tlie  out-mlgratlon  of 


the  youth  has  been  arrested  and.  In  fact,  has 
been  reversed. 

Item:  Health  facilities  have  been  modern- 
ized and  built  where  not  previously  In  ex- 
istence. Approximately  30  clinics  are  in 
operation  and  serving  areas  that  have  been 
without  medical  care.  Health  care  for  chU- 
dren  and  working  mothers  continues  to  be  a 
pressing  need  in  approximately  50  counties  of 
the  region.  To  meet  this  need,  the  ARC  as- 
sisted In  the  establishment  of  three  medical 
sohools  and  the  development  of  family 
practice  residency  prosrsms  in  two  others. 

St&te  and  local  governments  have  com- 
mitted their  resources  to  20  new  projects  for 
FY  1981  that  are  designed  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  infant  mortality.  Central  Appa- 
lachla  has  the  blghefl«  infant  mortality  rates 
of  any  area  In  the  nation.  Portions  of  Appa- 
lachla  continue  to  be  at  the  very  bottom  <rf 
the  ladder  and  have  the  highest  incidence  of 
economic  and  social  needs.  A  rescission  of 
FY  1981  non-highway  funds  will  cause  severe 
harctehip  to  the  people  of  Appalacbla  if  these 
projects,  and  others  which  are  alao  Impcvtaat 
are  no>t  funded. 

Item:  1978-79,  the  ARC  provided  the  lead- 
ership to  prevent  the  bankruptcy  of  dosena 
of  hospitals  and  cUnics  that  were  threatened 
with  collapse  due  to  the  combined  effects  of 
severe  floods,  and  the  decline  In  coal  produc- 
tion that  depleted  the  miners'  welfare  and  re- 
tirement funds. 

Item:  The  ARC  fostered  the  estabUsbment 
of  multi-county  planning  and  development 
districts.  These  districts  provide  technical 
assistance  to  local  governments,  promote  In- 
dustrial development,  and  encourage  local 
governments  to  cooperate  In  providing  Im- 
provements which  could  not  be  undertaken 
separately. 

The  ARC  has  not  addressed  some  <rf  the 
region's  fundamental  problems,  but  it  Is 
simply  Incorrect  to  say  that  the  impact  Is 
unidentifiable.  The  Commission  programs 
have  succeeded  in  reversing  decades  of  ne- 
glect. While  significant  progress  has  been 
made,  there  are  stiU  critical  special  needs 
which  remain  The  Appalachian  Re^onal  De- 
velopment program  is  one  of  the  least  under- 
stood programs  In  the  federal  government 
because  it  Is  not  solely  a  federal  program. 

The  ARC  Is  a  federal -stckte  partnership. 
The  thirteen  states  are  50  "^^  of  the  program 
and  contribute  half  of  the  funds  to  support 
the  program's  administration.  The  employees 
of  the  ARC  are  not  federal  employees  and 
are  expected  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  fed- 
eral and  state  sides  of  the  program. 

The  Governors  of  the  thirteen  states  to- 
geitbeT  with  a  representative  of  the  President 
make  the  p<rilcy  and  spending  decisions  for 
all  projects  funded  by  the  ARC.  It  provides 
a  forum  where  national  priorities  are  refined 
to  meet  and  also  serve  the  critical  needs  of 
states  and  local  communities.  This  Is  un- 
like any  other  federal  program  where  the 
states  have  no  Inputs  and  must  comply  with 
myriad  federal  regulations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  this  Admlnistis- 
tlon  is  serious  In  its  declarations  to  delegate 
more  responsibility  and  authority  to  the 
states  that  It  should  look  at  one  of  the  most 
viable  devices  for  achieving  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  the  region  oaUed  AppalachU 
needs  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
If  this  Nation  Is  to  succeed  in  achieving 
energy  Independence,  it  must  successfully 
develop  its  own  energy  resources  Among 
these  resources  is  coal.  Any  major  expansion 
of  coal  production  Is  goln^  to  overwhelm  the 
ability  of  state  and  local  governments  to  cope 
with  the  great  range  of  pro"3lems  that  will 
accompanv  this  development.  In  the  Bast.  It 
is  the  ARC  that  can  best  provide  the  policy 
and  plarnmg  framework  to  pull  together 
federal  and  Ftate  actions  in  this  enterprise. 

I  share  your  concern  about  the  sl»e  and 
cost  of  the  federal  government — it  must  be 
reduced.  However,  It  would  be  penny  wise 
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•nd  pound  foolUh  to  »tUck  a  progmn  that 
la  one  of  tbe  moat  ooet-efflclent  and  widely 
accepted  public  inveatmeot  programs. 

Reconuaendatlons : 

In  tbe  area  development  program,  the  ARC 
should  be  directed  to  concentrate  Its  efforts 
in  two  areas:  1)  expanding  the  housing  In- 
dustry through  the  state  housing  authori- 
ties: and  3)  to  continue  to  address  the  seri- 
ous problems  of  inadequate  health  care. 

The  Commission's  FY  1981  area  develop- 
ment funds  should  not  be  rescinded.  For  FT 
1083,  there  should  be  continued  funding  for 
these  Commission  programs  at  a  level  reflect- 
ing a  fair  share  of  necessary  budget  cuts. 

The  Appalachian  Development  Highway 
System  is  the  most  important  Commission 
program  in  fostering  economic  development 
In  Appalachla.  The  transfer  of  this  program 
to  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  In 
PT  1981  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  Legisla- 
tion to  provide  future  funding  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  may  not  be  in  place  by 
the  beginning  of  FT  1983.  A  number  of  Issues 
must  be  resolved.  For  example: 

Who  will  review  and  approve  centerllne 
locations? 

What  priority  system  will  be  followed? 

Why  do  you  expect  Congress  to  permit 
funding  of  this  program  from  Highway  Trust 
Fund  revenues  without  the  additional  reve- 
nue from  the  suggested  3  cents  increase  in 
the  gas  tax? 

How  will  you  allocate  funds  among  the  Ap- 
palachian states? 

How  many  years  of  funding,  and  at  what 
levels  of  authorizations,  do  you  Intend  to 
propose  and  then  support  with  appropriation 
requests? 

What  provision  will  you  make  for  those 
states  that  have  preflnanced  prelects  on  the 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  System? 

What  will  happen  to  the  access  road  pro- 
gram? Win  funding  be  provided  to  com- 
plete projects  approved  by  the  Commission? 
Will  access  road  projects  be  approved  after 
transfer  of  the  highway  program  to  FHWA? 
Who  would  do  this  If  the  Conmilsslon  Is 
still  in  existence? 

I  support  the  enclosed  resolution  pa-'sed 
by  the  Appalachian  Governors  on  Pebniary 
34  as  it  pertains  to  the  Appalachian  High- 
way program.  I  recommend  that  you  work 
with  the  Oovemors  In  developing  long- 
range  solutions  for  the  program. 

The  ARC  has  not  addressed  certain  long- 
term  regional  issues.  The  Commission  must 
develop  a  program  of  dealing  with  the  long- 
term  energy  development  Issues  confronting 
the  eastern  coal  fields — mine  safety,  employ- 
ment, transportation,  hotislng.  marketing. 
land  reclamation  and  environmental  protec- 
tion. Tou  have  an  opportunity  to  correct  this 
with  new  direction. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  the  Administra- 
tion's announced  Intentions  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Conuniaslon  will  amount  to 
an  abandonment  of  a  vital  mission,  sus- 
tained over  four  previous  administrations, 
attacking  the  problems  of  Appalachla  and 
Its  people.  In  your  efforts  to  make  even- 
handed  reductions  in  programs  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  I  hope  you  will  seriously 
consider  the  devastating  impact  such  a  pol- 
icy direction  as  eliminating  the  ARC  will 
inflict  upon  the  existing  critical  needs  of 
the  people  of  Appalachla.  The  opportunity 
stands  before  you  to  make  the  determina- 
Uon  as  to  Just  how  the  Commission  process 
could  be  used  to  assist  in  carrying  out  your 
objectives  nationally.  I  encourage  you  to 
neither  be  unmindful  of  the  needs  for  the 
future,  nor  the  very  real  progress  of  the 
past  through  the  efforts  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission. 
Sincerely, 

Walti*  D.  Hcdolcston. 


Appaj;,*chian  Recionai.  Commtwitok 
(Resolution  Number  S33S.  February  34. 1081) 
A  Resolution  of  the  Appalachian  Oovemors 

Concerning     the     Appalachian     Regional 

Commission 

We  support  the  President's  determination 
to  limit  federal  spending  and  agree  that  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  should 
take  its  fair  share  of  the  cuts.  We  are  con- 
cerned because  the  Administration  proposal 
terminates  the  Commission.  We  wish  to  call 
several  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent eind  the  Congress: 

ARC'S  effectiveness  Is  based  on  a  system 
of  sharing  power  in  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment business  which  Is  consistent  with  the 
President's  determination  to  shift  power 
from  Washington  to  the  states  so  that  na- 
tional priorities  can  be  adapted  to  the  real 
needs  of  states  and  local  communities. 

The  Commission  program  Is  succeeding. 
Substantial  and  visible  progress  Is  being 
made  In  reversing  decades  of  neglect.  How- 
ever, special  needs  remain. 

More  than  700  Appalachian  communities 
will  suffer  unfairly  If  their  projects  to  which 
we  committed  ourselves  are  denied  funding 
by  rescission  of  ARC  FT  1981  fimds. 

Continuity  of  progress  on  the  ARC  high- 
way system  Is  essential.  The  President's  pro- 
posal for  future  funding  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  requires  legislation  which 
may  not  be  In  place  by  the  beginning  of 
FT  1983. 

State  capacities  to  assume  responsibility 
for  ARC  nonhlghway  activities  will  be  af- 
fected by  passage  and  Implementation  of 
flexible  block  grant  programs  which  may  not 
be  in  place  by  the  beginning  of  FT  1983. 

Therefore: 

We  urge  the  President  and  the  Congress 
not  to  rescind  remaining  ARC  FT  1981  non- 
hlehway  ftinds. 

We  urge  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  provide  continued  funding  for  ARC  high- 
way and  nonhlghway  programs  in  PT  1983 
at  whatever  levels  reflect  a  fair  share  of 
federal  budget  cuts. 

We  urge  the  President  to  appoint  a  repre- 
sentative to  work  with  us  during  the  next 
90  days  to  determine  how  our  experience 
with  the  ARC  process  might  be  used  to  carry 
out  the  President's  programs  nationally.  We 
commit  ourselves  to  a  cooperative,  biparti- 
san effort.  We  will  submit  our  recommenda- 
tions promptly,  along  with  various  options. 
Including  a  possible  orderly  phase-out  of  the 
Commlssion.4 


PROPOSAL  FOR  A  PAIR  SHARE  DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  completes  the  initial  phase  of  the 
reconciliation  process  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  insure  an  equitable  allocation 
of  Federal  funds.  To  accomplish  this  fair 
share  distribution.  I  recommend  that  no 
State  receive  less  than  90  percent  of  its 
per  capita  share  of  Federal  funds  ap- 
proved for  consolidated  programs  in  the 
areas  of  health,  education,  and  social 
services. 

This  fair  share  distribution  of  funds 
will  not  add  one  penny  to  total  Federal 
spending. 

Presently  funds  for  programs  that  will 
be  Included  in  the  several  block  grants 
are  divided  among  the  States  using  a 
myriad  of  rules  and  criteria.  In  some 
cases  these  rules  are  sensible  for  a  spe- 
cific program  but  Irrelevant  to  a  block 
grant.  In  other  cases  the  allocation  for- 


mulas seem  to  have  favored  those  who 
were  willing  to  spend  the  most  time — 
and  money — in  unraveling  bureaucratic 
redtape. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  away  with  com- 
plexity, and  grantsmsmship,  in  Federal 
programs  for  the  needy.  Now  is  the  time 
to  correct  the  imbalances  that  have 
arisen  as  the  direct  result  of  current  al- 
location practices.  The  equity  of  Federal 
funds  dlstrlbuticm  will  become  crucial  to 
a  number  of  States  when  block  grants 
are  put  in  place  if  they  are  based  upon 
current  funding  levels. 

The  wide  variety  of  distribution  for- 
mulas must  be  consolidated  along  with 
the  programs.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  define  a  relevant  popula- 
tion subgroup  for  purposes  of  computing 
the  per  capita  distribution — for  example, 
school-age  children  for  the  education 
block  grant.  In  addition,  some  States 
have  older,  more  needy  populations,  or 
substantially  more  handicapped  citizens. 
By  setting  the  fair  share  standard  at  90 
percent  of  the  per  capita  distribution, 
allowances  can  be  made  for  unusual  cir- 
cumstances while  retaining  the  principle 
of  equitable  allocation  of  Federal  funds. 

The  President  has  recommended  a  25- 
percent  reduction  in  block  grant  pro- 
grams. If  these  block  grants  are  based 
on  1981  Federal  fund  receipts,  then 
States  like  Indiana,  North  Dakota, 
Idaho,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Utah, 
and  others  that  are  net  losers  would  be 
locked  in  to  receive  75  percent  of  this 
already  less-than-fair  share. 

I  believe  that  dividing  the  funds  based 
on  population  is  an  equitable  proposal. 
Furthermore.  I  acknowledge  that  sacri- 
fices have  been  called  for  and  will  have 
to  be  made.  What  I  am  asking  is  that  the 
consolidated  block  grants  be  distributed 
so  no  State  receives  less  than  90  percent 
of  the  amount  to  which  it  would  be  en- 
titled based  upon  population. 

This  is  a  fair  distribution  so  that  all 
share  equitably  in  benefits  and  sacri- 
fices.* 


CONSERVATION  AND  LAND  USE 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
Americans  are  the  only  people  on  Earth 
who  have  managed  to  land  their  national 
bird  on  the  endangered  species  list.  We 
are  also  guilty  of  such  thoughtless  misuse 
of  Earth's  l)Ounties  that  it  is  no  wonder 
our  planet  has  been  called  the  lunatic 
of  the  solar  system.  Modem  man,  with 
Americans  in  the  forefront,  has  almost — 
but  not  quite — fouled  his  own  nest  to  the 
point  where  it  is  no  longer  fit  for  his 
habitation. 

That  is  the  bad  news. 

The  good  news  is  that  in  the  past  when 
Americans  have  been  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ecological  disaster  and  have 
peered  over  the  brink  into  the  abyss,  they 
have  been  able  to  draw  back  in  time.  The 
result  is  that  fish  have  returned  to  the 
Potomac  River  and  the  Cauhoga  no 
longer  catches  fire  by  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  the  pollution  on  its  surface. 
The  Chesapeake  Bay  is  on  the  mend  and 
the  American  eagle  soars  again.  Through 
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a  series  of  near  disasters  Americans  have 
learned  to  have  a  care  for  clean  water 
and  for  clean  air  and  we  have  made 
noticeable  and  heartening  progress  in 
ttiese  areas. 

But  the  American  consciousness  still 
needs  raising  on  the  subject  of  conserva- 
tion and  land-use.  I  am  confident,  based 
on  past  experience,  that  once  the  edu- 
cational Job  is  attacked  action  will  follow. 
For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  very  short  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  March  19,  1981,  issue  of 
Country  Life,  that  quintessential  jour- 
nalistic expression  of  the  English  peo- 
ple's love  of  nature.  The  lead  line  of  this 
editorial  sounds  the  alert: 

Should  we  destroy  the  present  basis  of  life 
on  Earth,  not  by  nuclear  war  but,  as  seems 
more  likely,  by  the  slow  degradation  of  our 
habitat,  any  inteUlgent  humans  who  survive 
will  know  that  the  tragedy  was  the  more 
poignant  because,  all  over  the  world,  in- 
formed men  and  women  were  aware  of  what 
was  happening. 

I  think  that  poignant  tragedy  is  avcrid- 
able.  I  firmly  believe  that  informed  men 
and  women  will  act  before  it  is  too  late. 
But,  since  this  editorial  suggests  that  the 
opposite  may  be  the  case,  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the  solemn 
warning  it  contains  and  because  it  sug- 
gests small  ways,  practical  ways,  to  move 
back  from  the  brink  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  editorial  follows : 

CONSEBVATION    AND    LAND-USE 

Should  we  destroy  the  present  basis  of 
life  on  earth,  not  by  nuclear  war  but.  as 
seems  more  likely,  by  the  slow  degradation 
of  our  habitat,  any  intelligent  humans  who 
survive  will  know  that  the  tragedy  was  the 
more  poignant  because,  all  over  the  world. 
Informed  men  and  women  were  aware  of 
what  was  happening.  In  1973.  the  VTti  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment  first  put 
the  issue  firmly  on  the  platform  of  world 
politics.  In  1980.  the  International  Union  for 
Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natiiral  Re- 
sources published  World  Conservation  Strat- 
egy (Country  Life.  March  13,  1980.  page  740) 
to  stress  the  need  for  urgent  action  by  gov- 
enunents.  industry  and  land  managers  to 
conserve  living  resources.  The  Strategy 
pointed  to  three  main  objectives:  the  main- 
tenance of  ecological  processes  and  life-sup- 
port systems;  the  preservation  of  genetic 
diversity:  and  the  proper  utilisation  of  spe- 
cies and  ecosystems. 

But  what.  In  1981.  In  this  small  country, 
can  we  do  about  it?  There  are  two  things 
that  we  have  within  our  power:  we  can  set 
our  own  house  in  order:  and  we  can  set  an 
example.  The  Nature  Conservancy  Council, 
which  Is  the  statutory  body  responsible  for 
nature  conservation  In  Great  BrlUln.  In  Its 
annual  report  Just  published  (HMSO.  £4.90), 
points  to  ways  In  which  both  those  national 
objectives — which  have  the  advantage  of 
being  extra-political — can  be  achieved.  "The 
problem  of  global  resource  depletion",  says 
the  Report,  "might  at  first  sight  seem  rather 
remote  from  our  concerns  In  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  the  Impact  which  this  coun- 
try has  on  wUdllfe  and  natural  resources, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  considerable.  As 
one  of  the  most  den«elv  ponulated  countries 
In  the  world,  with  high  levels  of  pollution  and 
consumption  ...  the  UnUed  Kingdom  prob- 
ably does  more  than  its  fair  share  of  resource 
depletion."  The  way  ahead,  the  Report  suit- 
gests.  lies  In  more  effective  use  of  resources 
which  vrtll  in  turn  reduce  pressure  on  the  en- 


vironment. There  is.  therefore,  "a  pressing 
need  for  an  integrated  policy  of  land-use". 
That  need  has  already  been  proclaimed  many 
times  In  Country  Life.  For  the  past  35  years 
each  government  department  has  used  land 
as  though  its  own  problems  were  the  only 
ones  that  mattered.  For  example,  new  towns 
and  motorways  have  been  built  over  first- 
class  agrlcultiiral  acres. 

In  the  International  sphere,  suggests  the 
Rejjort.  the  UK,  in  co-operatlon  with  Its  EEC 
and  Commonwealth  partners,  can  take  steps 
to  regulate  the  activities  of  European-based 
companies  in  developing  countries.  "For  in- 
stance, timber  companies  should  be  more 
selective  in  their  felling  programmes  and 
shoiild  give  more  consideration  to  replanting 
with  the  species  of  tree  exploited."  The  sec- 
ond of  these  two  proposals  may  be  harder  to 
achieve.  What  happens  In  the  rain  forests 
of  South  America  may  be  beyond  our  control. 
But  at  least  we  have  no  excuse  for  continuing 
to  misuse  our  own  land-C 


THE  CHINA  FACTOR 

•  Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  <mi 
March  19,  1981,  a  group  of  persons  from 
the  Government,  business,  the  profes- 
sions, the  academic  community,  founda- 
tions, and  the  communications  media 
met  at  Arden  House  in  Harriman,  N.Y., 
for  the  59th  American  Assembly  on  the 
China  Factor.  This  assembly  was  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. For  3  days  the  participants  dis- 
cussed the  impact  of  Sino-American 
normalization  on  the  global  scene,  op- 
tions available  to  the  United  States  for 
further  developing  its  bilateral  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and 
the  consequences  for  U.S.  national  in- 
terests in  other  areas  of  the  world  which 
will  result  from  those  relations. 

On  March  22.  following  their  discus- 
sions, the  participants  produced  a  report 
which  contains  both  assessments  and 
recommendations.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  report  which  I  wish 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Special  praise  is  due  William  Sullivan, 
president  of  the  American  Assembly, 
Winston  Lord,  president  of  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  Dr.  Richard 
H.  Solomon  of  the  Rand  Corp..  who  were 
responsible  for  this  very  successful  c«i- 
ference.  , 

The  report  follows: 

The  China  Facto« 
rnfAL  SEPOBT  or  the  roTT-wnfTH 

AlfSalCAK  ASSEMBLY 

At  the  close  of  their  discussions  the  par- 
dcipants  in  the  Fifty-ninth  American  As- 
sembly, on  The  China  Factor,  at  Arden 
House,  Harriman,  New  Tork.  March  19-23, 
1981,  reviewed  as  a  group  the  following  state- 
ment. This  statement  represents  general 
agreement:  however,  no  one  was  asked  to 
sign  It.  Furthermore,  It  should  not  be  as- 
sumed that  every  participant  subscribes  to 
every  reconunendatlon. 

iNTaoDOcnohf 

The  normalization  of  United  States  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  In 
the  1970s  consltuted  a  major  and  positive 
development  in  VS.  foreign  policy.  Normali- 
zation removed  major  burdens  from  our  In- 
ternational relations  and  national  security 
plarning.  enhanced  United  States  strategic 
flexibility,  imparted  greater  stabiUty  to  the 
Asian  region,  and  opened  up  prospects  for 
bilateral  cooperation  on  a  range  of  economic 
and  other  Issues. 


Despite  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  past 
decade,  there  are  uncertainties  about  the  fu- 
ture of  U.8.-PRC  relations,  especially  in  the 
area  of  security  cooperation  There  has  been 
a  significant  reduction  In  U.8  expectations 
regarding  Its  now-normal  dealings  with 
China.  With  the  perspective  of  ten  years  of 
direct  contacts,  the  PRC  Is  now  seen  to  be  a 
regional  rather  than  a  global  power,  a  devel- 
oping country  struggling  with  the  problems 
of  political  InstabiUty  and  economic  and  so- 
cial modernization. 

This  reduction  in  expeztatlons.  In  contrast 
to  the  heady  euphoria  of  some  earUer  years, 
now  provides  a  healthy  realism  to  the  rela- 
tionship. It  also  suggests  that  the  early  10Ms 
will  be  a  period  of  consolidation  of  the  rapid 
gains  in  U.S.-PRC  relations  of  the  19708 
rather  than  a  time  of  dramatic  new  develop- 
ments. Tet  the  constant,  step-by-step,  pro- 
motion of  a  positive  U.S.-PBC  relationship 
represents  an  investment  by  both  nations  in 
long-term  strategic  equilibrium  and  eco- 
nomic benefits.  Conversely,  a  significant  de- 
terioration in  Sino-American  relations  would 
seriously  harm  VB.  poUtlcal.  security,  and 
economic  Interests. 

Both  sides  are  concerned  about  the  sta- 
biUty of  the  relationship  due  to  uncertainties 
about  leadership  and  policy.  Development  of 
the  relationship  is  constrained  by  differences 
in  social  and  political  values  and  Institu- 
tions— In  contrast,  for  example,  to  America's 
close  relationship  with  Japan  There  remains 
in  the  US.  p  concern  for  indivldua]  and  poU- 
tlcal rights  throughout  the  world.  Tet  the 
United  States  and  China  share  Important 
International  security  concerns:  and  It  Is  in 
the  U.S.  interest  to  assist  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  China. 

Meeting  the  Soviet  challenge  to  American 
and  Chinese  security  has  been  and  Is  likely 
to  remain  a  major  stimulus  to  the  evolution 
of  U.S.-PRC  relations.  Nevertheless,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  relationship  should  not  be  baaed 
solely  on  the  issue  of  resistance  to  Soviet 
expansionism.  In  any  event  it  Is  Important 
to  broaden  ties  In  ways  that  wUl  contribute 
to  regional  stability  and  help  stabUlse  the 
bilateral  relationship  through  the  expansion 
of  mutually  beneficial  trade:  cultural,  pro- 
fessional, and  other  exchanges:  and  the  train- 
ing of  new  generations  of  talent  In  the  sci- 
ences and  engineering,  arts,  and  social 
sciences. 

It  Is  in  America's  Interest  that  China  pro- 
gres  in  its  current  development  policies — 
which  stress  domestic  mrdemlzation  and 
open  relations  with  the  VS..  Japan,  axtd 
Western  Europe.  The  faUure  of  these  policies, 
or  a  loss  of  mutual  confidence  In  the  poUUcal 
and  security  aspects  of  the  relationship, 
could  lead  to  major  changes  In  the  PRCa 
political  orientation  which  would  confront 
the  United  States  with  much  less  favorable 
alignments  and  circumstances  in  Asia  and 
the  worid  than  exist  at  present. 

tT.s.-p>c  roanoH  pouct  coonaaTXoir 
American  and  Chinese  ptdlcy  interests  and 
objectives  intersect  at  specific  points  rather 
than  running  parallel  across  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  issues.  On  the  key  strategic  question 
of  restraining  and  resisting  Soviet  mUltary 
and  political  pressures  on  the  two  countries 
and  on  third  parties  throughout  the  world, 
there  Is  a  sense  of  common  objective  even  if 
not  always  of  common  means.  This  has  pro- 
duced major  gains  for  the  conduct  of  Ameri- 
can forel«i  poUcy. 

U.S.  and  Japanese  security  concerns  have 
been  funiame-<tally  altered  as  a  result  of 
the  Improvement  in  China's  relations  with 
both  countries.  The  PRC  1^  no  lonfrer  seen 
as  a  military  threat.  Ofalna  poller  1^  no  longer 
a  divisive  Issue  In  Jaoanete-Amerlcan  bilat- 
eral relations.  Both  the  U.S.  and  Jaoan  have 
been  able  to  develop  productive  relations 
with  the  PBC  irtiUe  pi  cam  lag  tbelr  own 
close  ties. 
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ChlnA's  interest  In  avoiding  a  new  conflict 
on  tbe  Kcre&n  Peninsula  Improves  the  pros- 
pect for  stability  In  Northeast  Asia.  Encour- 
aging the  Chinese  to  sustain  this  interest 
should  be  a  high  priority  American  objec- 
tive. Over  time  this  could  contribute  to  fur- 
ther easing  of  tensions  between  North  and 
South  Korea,  even  though  at  present  n.S.  and 
Chinese  approcK:hes  to  resolving  the  contin- 
uing differences  between  the  two  Korean 
states  diverge  sharply. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  China's  Interest  In  re- 
sisting Vietnam's  control  of  Tndochlna  and 
the  consolidation  of  a  Soviet  foothold  In  the 
region  Is  shared  both  by  the  U.S.  and  the 
states  of  ASEAN  (the  Association  of  South- 
east Asian  Nations).  Nevertheless,  Chinese 
policy  approaches,  tactics,  and  long-term  ob- 
jectives are  not  fully  shared  by  the  U.S.  and 
the  ASEAN  countries.  While  consulting  with 
China  on  common  interests  in  this  region, 
It  Is  Important  for  the  U.S.  to  continue  to 
distinguish  between  PRC  objectives  and 
those  of  the  US.  and  Its  other  friends. 

China's  concern  for  Pakistan's  security  In 
the  face  of  Soviet  aggression  In  Afghanistan, 
and  over  a  possible  further  Soviet  thrust 
toward  the  Persian  Oulf  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  represents  both  a  strategic  Interest 
shared  by  the  U.S.  and  an  area  for  closer 
Slno-U.S.  consultation. 

In  these  and  other  areas  around  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  PRC  where  China's  security 
Interests  and  political  reach  are  deeply  en- 
gaged, It  Is  Important  that  the  U.S.  consult 
closely  with  Peking  even  though  policies 
not  be  directly  coordinated  or  worked  out  In 
a  collaborative  manner.  At  the  same  time, 
the  U.S.  must  continue  to  work  closely  with 
Its  long-time  friends  and  allies  to  ensure  that 
their  policies  and  our  own  are  In  harmony 
and  that  they  are  aware  of  U,S.  consultation 
with  the  PRC. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  China's  political, 
economic,  and  strategic  Involvement  and  In- 
fluence are  much  more  limited.  PRC  interest 
In  the  strength  and  unity  of  NATO,  and 
concern  over  developments  In  the  Persian 
Oulf  area,  reflect  its  concerns  that  Soviet 
power  be  deterred  at  the  western  and  south- 
em  botindarles  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
relnforclne  of  broad  American  and  allied 
security  objectives  is  helpftil  to  the  West. 
At  present,  however,  the  Chinese  can  play 
only  a  limited  direct  role  through  diplomatic 
support  and  public  encouragement. 

China's  interest  in  preserving  relations 
with  Third  World  countries  freouently  re- 
sults In  Its  taking  positions  which  seem 
contrary  to  those  of  the  UJS.  While  at  times 
these  are  an  Irritant,  they  reflect  the  Inde- 
pendent forelrn  policy  posture  of  t^e  PRC 
and,  on  balance,  enable  tt  to  work  effective- 
ly and  In  ways  which  parallel  American  in- 
terests In  countering  Interventions  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  proxies.  In  speclflc  cir- 
cumstances, there  may  be  opportunities  for 
U.S. -PRC  consultations  which  would  en- 
sure that  each  country  Is  fully  aware  of  the 
Interests  and  policies  of  the  other. 

Recent  shifts  In  China's  policy  regarding 
relations  with  violent  political  movements 
mav  lead  Peking  to  limit  its  Involvement 
with  Insurgent  and  terrorist  groups  In  Third 
World  countries  Particularly  In  Southeast 
Asia,  this  has  eased  preosures  on  some  coun- 
tries of  the  area,  although  Peking  has  main- 
tained Its  formal  endorsement  of  Commu- 
nist Parties  In  the  region,  and  suspicions  of 
China  remain  strong.  Elsewhere,  the  PRC 
has  preserved  political  contacts  with  revolu- 
tionary groups  and  while  not  necessarily 
foUowlng  the  same  course  as  that  of  the  tJ  S 
hM  helped  to  limit  the  Influence  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  its  proxies. 
t.-5^^  ^^  '^^  gradually  expanded  Its  par- 
r!^,?*?  'J'*  '°.'  '"■°*^  ™°8«  °f  International 
?^.!!?f^  f"**  economic  organizations  and 
activities  m  which  U.S.  poUcy  Interests  are 


deeply  engaged.  China's  Influence  within  the 
International  community  Is  likely  to  be  in- 
creasingly Important — particularly  with 
other  developing  states.  Hence,  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  the  U.S.  consult  with  China  and 
encourage  Its  support  for  positions  and  poli- 
cies of  concern  to  the  U.S. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that: 

The  U.S.  maintain  an  active  high-level 
dialogue  with  PRC  leaders  on  Asian  issues 
where  American  policy  Interests  are  most 
affected  and  where  China  may  play  a  spe- 
cially helpful— or  damaging — role.  At  the 
same  time,  the  U.S.  shotild  ensure  that  Its 
own  positions  are  closely  coordinated  with 
Its  long-time  friends  and  allies,  particularly 
Japan,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  the  states 
of  ASEAN  and  ANZUS,  and  that  we  consult 
closely  with  these  countries  on  our  discus- 
sions with  the  PRC. 

The  U.S.  should,  at  frequent  Intervals,  ex- 
change views  with  the  PRC  on  developments 
In  other  areas  of  the  world  and  encourage 
slmllEir  consultation  between  our  missions 
and  those  of  the  PRC  abroad.  These  regular 
consultations  should  be  reinforced  by  senior 
leadership  exchanges  on  the  global  situation, 
particularly  on  broad  strategic  Issues. 

There  will  be  speclflc  situations  In  which 
close  coordination  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
PRC  on  foreign  policies  will  be  both  appro- 
priate and  useful  to  both  sides.  The  effort  to 
attain  such  coordination  should  not  be  pur- 
sued by  the  U.S.,  however,  to  the  extent  of 
Interfering  with  cooperation  with  our  allies. 

Since  the  Chinese  are  not  reticent  in  criti- 
cizing American  policies  on  speclflc  Issues 
where  PRC  Interests  and  those  of  the  U.S. 
diverge,  the  U.S.  should  not  feel  constrained 
In  criticizing  China's  policies,  when  appro- 
priate. It  should  convey  our  views  strongly 
and  flrmly  to  PRC  officials  In  private — or 
publicly  when  necessary — In  circumstances 
where  their  policies  seriously  conflict  with 
our  own. 

The  U.S.  should  encourage  the  PRC  to  play 
an  active  and  constructive  role  on  other 
global  Issues  of  particular  Importance  to 
both  the  U.S.  and  the  PRC.  These  Include 
energy  exploration,  population  limitation, 
agricultural  development,  environmental  Is- 
sues, and  scientific  research. 

SECtJKrrT    COOPEKATION 

The  Integrity  of  China  Is  Important  for 
the  maintenance  of  strategic  balance.  A 
weaker  and  more  vulnerable  China  could  In- 
vite external  pressures  which  could  force  the 
PRC  to  accommodate  to  another  pwwer.  A 
strong  US -PRC  tie  will  help  sustain  the 
transformation  In  China's  International 
alignment  which  has  been  so  favorable  to 
American  security  Interests  and  strategic 
flexibility. 

There  have  been  Important  gains  for 
American  security  as  a  result  of  U.S.-PRC 
normalization.  Nevertheless,  the  China  fac- 
tor cannot  be  a  substitute  for  strong  Ameri- 
can defenses.  Moreover,  a  vulnerable  and 
passive  United  States  will  not  be  an  attrac- 
tive partner  for  the  PRC.  A  US.  secure  In 
Its  own  defense  preparations  and  active  In 
maintaining  a  global  balance  will  enable 
China  to  gain  greater  confidence  from  Its 
current  association  with  the  United  States. 

Today,  the  U.S.  and  China  have  properly 
defined  their  relationship  as  a  friendly  one, 
but  not  as  an  alliance.  Beyond  this,  there  Is 
not  yet  a  clear  agreement  or  firm  policy 
guidelines  for  the  development  of  U.S.-PRC 
cooperation  In  security  affairs.  It  Is  clear, 
however,  that  the  Soviet  threat  has  been  a 
major  Impetus  to  security  cooperation  and 
provides  Its  political  rationale.  This  lack  of 
agreement  was  reflected  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Assembly. 

Public  discussion  of  Slno-Amerlcan  secu- 
rity relations  has  tended  to  focus  on  the  Issue 
of  weapons  sales;  yet  such  sales  are  less  sig- 


nificant than  political  consultations,  rein- 
forcing efforts  in  support  of  mutual  friends, 
or  U.S.  assistance  to  China's  scientific  and 
Industrial  modernization.  These  activities 
must  be  given  appropriate  emphasis  In  de- 
veloping an  effective  policy  for  meeting  the 
security  concerns  of  the  two  countries. 

Leadership  discussions  of  shared  Slno- 
Amerlcan  security  concerns  were  central  to 
the  normalization  process.  After  the  Soviet 
Union's  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  In  1979, 
however,  American  policy  was  modified  to 
permit  low  levels  of  defense  cooperation  and 
sales  of  nonlethal  military  hEu-dware.  Wash- 
ington and  Peking  now  exchange  high-level 
delegations  of  defense  officials  and  share 
Information. 

The  stated  policy  of  the  U.S.  Is  to  permit 
the  sale  of  dual-use  technology  and  military 
support  equipment  to  the  PRC,  although  to 
date  few  such  sales  have  been  licensed.  A 
more  active  progrun  of  military  cooperation 
with  the  PRC  could  Involve  military  training 
or  Joint  staff  consultation  and  the  removal 
of  the  current  prohibition  against  the  sale 
of  lethal  but  defensive  weaponry. 

Security  cooperation  should  be  expanded 
to  authorize  the  licensing  of  defense-related 
Industrial  production  technology  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  Beyond  this,  there  was  limited 
support  among  the  participants  for  advanc- 
ing the  level  of  security  cooperation  at  this 
time,  but  they  recommended  that  this  alter- 
native be  kept  under  continuing  considera- 
tion. We  must  make  clear  to  our  adversaries 
that  heightened  threats  to  our  common  In- 
terests will  evoke  higher  levels  of  Slno-Amer- 
lcan security  cooperation.  We  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  there  be  no  reduction  in  pres- 
ent levels  of  activity  as  It  would  be  likely 
to  degrade  the  U.S.-PRC  relationship. 

China  has  a  limited  capacity  to  finance 
and  absorb  large  quantities  of  high-tech- 
nology weaponry  purchased  abroad.  Defense 
cooperation.  In  any  event,  should  not  be 
developed  at  a  rate  and  to  a  level  that  would 
be  needlessly  provocative  to  our  adversaries 
or  which  would  threaten  the  security  of 
allies  and  friends. 

THE   BILATERAL    RELATIONSHIP 

The  bilateral  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  although  short  on  history.  Is  long  on 
accomplishments.  It  Is  characterized  by 
high-level  political  consultations,  a  rapidly 
growing  economic  Intercourse,  and  by  active 
programs  of  cultural,  educational,  and  scien- 
tific exchange.  These  developments  serve  the 
Interests  of  both  countries  and  should  be 
systematically  developed  and  expanded. 

The  United  States  can  play  an  Important 
role  In  training  new  generations  of  Chinese 
scientific,  managerial,  and  other  Intellectual 
talent,  and  It  should  do  so.  These  training 
programs  should  be  balanced  with  those  for 
other  countries  already  Involved  in  U.S.  gov- 
ernment-funded programs  for  educational 
purposes.  The  United  States  should  not  de- 
prive China  of  opportunities  available  to 
other  countries.  The  U.S.  government  should, 
therefore,  remove  those  remaining  legal  bar- 
riers to  Chinese  participation  In  these  pro- 
grams, such  as  are  contained  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  and  In 
other  ways  facilitate  training  programs  for 
Chinese  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

It  Is  also  Important  In  developing  a  posi- 
tive U.S.-PRC  relationship  that  American 
students  and  scholars  have  the  fullest  ac- 
cess possible  to  the  PRC  for  study  and  re- 
search. Considerable  progress  has  already 
been  made.  Differences  In  the  two  societies. 
In  their  respective  levels  of  economic,  scien- 
tific, and  technological  development,  and  In 
the  needs  they  seek  to  satisfy  through  ex- 
change programs,  make  imreallstlc  and  un- 
desirable any  rigid  formula  for  reciprocity 
although  appropriate  balance  is  a  major  ob- 
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Jeotlve.  Nonetheless,  a  situation  in  which 
China  has  largely  unrestricted  opportunities 
for  training  and  research  In  the  United 
States  while  Americans  have  relatively  lim- 
ited opportunities  to  engage  in  comparable 
activities  in  China  will  become  increasingly 
untenable.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that 
the  PRC  be  encouraged  to  provide  at  an 
etu-ly  date  greater  access  for  Americans  in- 
terested in  pxirsulng  study  and  research  In 
China. 

The  training  of  new  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans with  deep  professional  expertise  about 
a  country  that  for  too  long  was  viewed  from 
a  dlstoring  distance  is  clearly  in  America's 
long-term  national  Interest.  It  Is  also  im- 
portant therefore,  to  sustain,  at  an  adequate 
level,  training  programs  In  Chinese  lan- 
guage, history,  culture,  and  politics,  as  well 
as  related  programs  In  Asian  studies,  at  var- 
ious American  universities.  Both  govern- 
ment and  private  organizations  should  be 
strongly  encouraged  to  provide  sufficient 
funding  to  ensure  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  these  vitally  Important  training 
programs. 
A  key  issue  In  U.S.-PRC  bilateral  relations 
Is  Taiwan.  Over  the  past  three  decades.  Tai- 
wan has  achieved  remarkable  economic 
growth  and  has  enjoyed  close  and  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States.  The 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  of  1979  and  the  un- 
official relations  between  the  U.S.  and 
Taiwan  which  were  established  with  nor- 
malization provide  the  legal  framework  for 
sustaining  friendly  and  mutuallv  beneficial 
relations  between  the  people  of  Taiwan  and 
the  U.S.  These  relations  should  be  main- 
tained. Exoanslon  of  this  framework  that 
would  have  adverse  conseouences  for  U.S. 
relations  with  the  PRC  should  be  avoided. 

The  United  States  should  sustain  support 
for  the  policy — as  established  by  law  In  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act — of  providing  Taiwan 
with  carefully  selected  defensive  weapons 
necessary  to  maintain  sufficient  self-defense 
capability.  While  decisions  about  any  spe- 
cific new  weapons  systems  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  Taiwan  will  be  based  on  a  variety  of 
considerations,  they  should  take  particular 
account  of  actual  defense  needs. 

The  American  policy  of  sales  of  defensive 
arms  to  Taiwan  must  be  pursued  within  the 
context  of  the  continuing  D.S.  interest  in  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Taiwan  question 
by  the  Chinese  themselves.  Neither  a  sharp 
reduction  of  weapons  sales  nor  a  significant 
upgrading  of  the  types  of  arms  sales  per- 
mitted would  contribute  to  this  ob'ectlve. 
The  United  States  should  welcome  efforts  by 
Taiwan  and  the  PRC  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences peacefully,  but  It  should  not  seek  to 
Involve  Itself  In  such  efforts. 

CHINA'S  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRK 
INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMY 

Critical  as  the  U5.-PRC  security  relation- 
ship may  be.  our  economic  relationship  with 
China  Is  the  most  important  and  effective 
means  through  which  the  U.S.  can  support 
and  affirm  our  Interest  In  the  PRC's  long- 
term  stability. 

Given  the  size  of  the  Chinese  economy, 
VS.  contributions  to  its  development  will  be 
significant  but  still  marginal.  The  continu- 
ing growth  and  orderly  development  of 
China's  economy,  in  both  domestic  and  In- 
ternational terms.  Is  of  substantial  concern 
to  the  VS.  government,  the  American  busi- 
ness community,  and  the  International  eco- 
nomic system.  We  should  seek  to  bring  about 
greater  involvement  by  the  PRC  in  the  inter- 
national trading  and  financial  system  In  a 
manner  that  will  promote  mutually  benefi- 
cial economic  Interdependence  and  a  sense 
of  shared  Interest  in  a  stable  and  developing 
International  economy. 

In  order  to  expand  Its  international  eco- 
nomic relations.  PRC  authorities  have  en- 
acted In  recent  years  new  Investment  laws, 
tax  laws,  and  other  regulations.  While  these 


measures  arc  not  yet  fully  adequate,  they 
provide  a  framework  for  U.S.-PRC  trade  rela- 
tions. We  encourage  further  Initiatives  In 
the  area  of  business  facilitation  by  both  the 
U.S.  and  Chinese  authorities. 

The  American  business  community  Initially 
responded  with  euphoria  to  the  reopening  of 
"the  China  trade."  With  the  experience  of  a 
decade,  however,  a  greater  sense. of  realism 
has  emerged.  This  new  attitude,  which  Is  also 
evident  in  revised  PRC  economic  plans  and 
policies,  provides  a  more  manageable  set  of 
expectations  for  the  evolution  of  U.S.-PRC 
economic  relations. 

In  this  context,  the  recent  Chinese  cut- 
backs in,  or  cancellations  of,  various  eco- 
nomic programs,  the  emphasis  on  fiscal  dis- 
cipline, and  the  deferral  of  the  utilization  of 
large  credit  lines,  should  not  be  viewed  with 
alarm.  Rather  we  should  recognize  that  the 
long-term  potential  for  Slno-Amerlcan  trade 
remains,  but  It  will  develop  on  a  more  real- 
istic basis. 

The  present  and  future  performance  of  the 
energy  and  agricultural  sectors  are  central 
to  China's  economic  growth.  The  VS.  shares 
an  interest  in  the  development  of  the  energy 
sector,  such  as  oil.  hydropower,  and  coal.  VS. 
technology  Is  available  and  applicable,  and 
its  use  by  China  should  be  encouraged.  The 
agricultural  sector  Is  equally  Important  in 
Slno-Amerlcan  economic  relations.  China 
will  continue  to  be  a  major  market  for  U.S. 
grain  exports  for  some  time.  The  major  task 
for  PRC  authorities  will  be  to  ensure  that 
domestic  agricultural  production  keeps 
abreast  of  the  basic  consumption  needs  of  a 
population  expected  to  reach  at  least  1,200,- 
000,000  by  the  end  of  the  centtiry. 

The  PRC's  international  trade  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  Developing  new  foreign  mar- 
kets will  challenge  China  as  it  has  other 
developing  countries  In  the  past  decades.  This 
expected  Increase  In  trade  need  not  disrupt 
international  economic  patterns.  It  can  be 
absorbed  by  the  ever-Increasing  volume  of 
world  trade.  Some  dislocations  will  occur, 
however,  and  the  U.S.  should  help  to  ensure 
that  the  resources  of  the  international  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  are  available  to  compen- 
sate for  temporary  imbalances.  Fundamen- 
tally, however,  market  forces  should  be  per- 
mitted to  prevail  In  adjusting  to  China's 
growth  ~£  an  exporter. 

In  this  context,  we  recommend  that  the 
U.S.  government : 

Eliminate  existing  laws  and  regulations 
which  unfairly  discriminate  against  the  PRC. 

Amend  those  laws  or  regulations  which 
Inhibit  the  U.S.  business  community  and 
flnanclal  Intermediaries  from  participating 
In  China's  economic  development,  and  which 
adversely  tJfect  the  U.S.  competitive  position. 

Promote  our  mutual  interests  by  a  broader 
utilization  of  existing  programs,  such  as  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  Generalized  System 
of  Preferences. 

Actively  promote  the  licensing  of  high 
technology.  Including  "dual  use"  technolo- 
gies, destined  for  China  after  careful  review 
of  their  "end  use." 

Ensure  that  the  financial  resources  of  the 
International    Monetary    Fund    and    World 
Bank  Group  arc  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  developing  countries.  Including  China. 
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GOSPEL  MUSIC  MCWTH 

Mrs.  KASSEBADM.  Mr.  President  I 
caU  up  Calendar  Order  No.  41,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  20,  and  ask.  tor  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  cJerk  wiU  state  the  joint 
resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  reeohitton  (S.J.  Res.  20) .  to  dealg- 
nate  the  month  of  Aprtl  1981  as  ■QoeMl 
Mnslc  Month."  -v->v« 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and  Men 
to  amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  resolution.  -«~^^^ 

The  resoluUon  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grt^  f  or  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
ourd  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
8.J.  Res.  30 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
^^Vresentative,  of  the  United  St^  of 
ffSf^^nii;  ^"^'^  assembUd,  That  April 
and  the  President   is  requested   to  tame  a 

iSt.,^^^!!,!^'*"  '^  °'*«"e  »u<!riK>nth 
»itt  "pproprtate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

m^\  KA88EBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  waa  paued. 


Mr.  PORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  moti<Mi 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pride  and  appreciation  that  I  note 
the  Senate's  approval  of  Senate  Joint 
ResoluUon  20,  my  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1981  as  Gospel  Music 
Month. 

The  Senate's  action  today  is  confirma- 
tion of  gospel  music's  broad  appeal  in 
our  Nation.  It  is  a  musical  force  to  be 
reckoned  with;  the  good  news  reaches  so 
many  in  its  expression. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  oppwrtunity  to 
thank  my  colleagues  who  cosponsored 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  20,  particularly 
my  friend  Senator  Thurmond,  who  was 
instrumental  in  having  the  legislation  re- 
ported from  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Gospel  Music  Month,  Mr.  President,  is 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  musical  interpre- 
tation of  the  Lord's  Message.  I  call  on 
those  who  have  been  touched  by  gospel 
music,  and  ask  them  to  continue  to  sing 
their  joyful  songs  of  praise,  bringing  the 
glad  tidings  to  so  many  worldwide. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  look  to  the 
other  body  to  give  its  early  approval  to 
our  resolution.  Hopefully,  April  1981  will 
be  ofBcially  declared  Gospel  Music  Month 
by  President  Reagan  in  a  few  short  days. 
I  thank  the  Senate  for  its  positive  ac- 
tion on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  20.» 


NATIONAL  RECOGNITION  DAY  FOR 
VETERANS  OF  THE  VIETNAM 
ERA 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  Calendar  Order  No.  43,  House 
Joint  Resolution  182,  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  joint  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  (HJ  Res.  182)  to  desig- 
nate April  26.  1981  as  "National  RecognlUon 
Day  For  Veterans  Of  The  Vietnam  Bra." 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no 
objection  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40, 
which  calls  for  a  "National  Recognition 
Day  for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era"  on 
April  26, 1981,  and  commend  my  colleague 
Senator  Rieclk  for  its  introduction. 

This  Nation's  recognition  of  its  Viet- 
nam veterans  is  long  overdue.  It  is  time 
we  publicly  expressed  our  gratitude  to  the 
men  and  women  who  served  their  country 
in  a  war  we  never  declared  and  to  which 
we  never  made  a  total  commitment.  Add- 
ing sorrow  to  injury  is  the  silent  recep- 
tion these  veterans  received  when  they 
returned  home  to  America.  Rather  than 
being  proud  of  their  sacrifice,  they  found 
that  few  were  willing  to  listen  to  their 
experiences  and  that  it  was  actually  bet- 
ter If  they  kept  them  to  themselves. 

In  a  column  he  writes  for  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer.  Bob  Brumfleld  recently 
described  what  I  think  we  have  denied 
our  Vietnam  veterans. 

There  was  a  brief,  heady  feeling  of  victory 
and  reUef  after  WWU.  There  was  no  such 
feeling  after  the  Vietnam  War,  through  no 
fault  of  the  returning  fighting  men  who,  for 
the  most  part,  fought  bravely  and  with 
distinction  against  a  tough,  determined 
enemy. . . . 


March  31,  1981 

The  Important  benefits  (from  serving  in  ■ 
war)  are  the  personal  ones  a  soldier  gets  from 
serving.  These  include  membership  in  a  very 
exclusive  club:  a  club  whose  members  dont 
have  to  apologize  for  a  debt  of  honor  left  un- 
paid. Perhaps  the  most  Important  benefit  is 
the  knowledge  of  self  derived  from  hazardous 
duty  and  long  periods  of  loneliness  and  depri- 
vation. Then  there  U  the  sense  of  values  that 
Is  honed  to  a  fine  edge  by  terror.  And  prtde; 
always  personal  pride  In  a  Job  weU  done,  even 
If  nobody  else  knows  or  cares. 

No  one  can  take  these  things  from  a  com- 
bat veteran.  They  are  his  priceless  treasures 
and  they  are  the  secret  envy  of  every  person 
who  has  not  served.  The  more  the  sacrifice, 
the  more  the  pride  and  satisfaction  and  per- 
sonal feeling  of  worth. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  30  gives  us  the 
chance  to  let  all  the  men  and  women  who 
served  in  Vietnam  know  that  this  is  theirs 
by  right  and  is  theirs  to  cherish.  Up  to 
now  we  have  never  told  them  so  and  I  am 
thanltful  for  the  opportunity  now. 
•  Mr.  GORTON.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  182,  to  make 
April  26,  1981.  a  day  of  national  recog- 
nition for  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era. 

This  resolution  is  to  honor  those  who, 
having  fought  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam, 
returned  to  an  America  in  turmoil.  It 
was  an  America  in  transition,  much  un- 
like the  country  they  had  left. 

I  am  certain  that  each  soldier  had, 
during  his  journey  home,  envisioned  a 
welcome  not  unlike  those  accorded  his 
father  and  grandfather.  But  those  who 
returned  home  from  the  horror  that  was 
Vietnam  returned  to  no  celebrating  wel- 
come, few  greetings,  and — as  America 
tried  to  cleanse  Itself  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia — almost  immediate 
neglect. 

Of  these  men — good  Americans  all — 
most  recovered  from  the  scars  of  battle. 
Many  recovered  from  the  culture  shock 
and  disdain  that  met  them  stateside. 
But  some  will  bear  physical  Injury  for- 
ever, and  many  still  carry  mental  scars 
unique  to  Vietnam. 

I  call  on  all  Americans  to  heed  this 
day  of  recognition  so  long  overdue.  On 
April  26,  let  us  give  these  men  their 
special  welcome.  In  the  true  American 
spirit,  let  us  welcome  them  home  as  we 
did  our  fathers  and  grandfathers.* 
•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  pride  that  I  support  this  measure  to 
honor  the  men  and  women  who  valiant- 
ly served  this  country  through  the  Viet- 
nam era. 

Withdrawing  our  forces  from  Viet- 
nam without  victory  caused  the  lack  of 
proper  recognition  for  these  brave  citi- 
zens who  answered  the  call  to  duty. 

It  is  time  to  give  them  the  recogni- 
tion that  is  not  only  deserved,  but  long 
overdue.  There  are  9  million  Vietnam 
veterans  in  this  country— 129,000  in  my 
State  of  Oklahoma,  and  there  is  no  bet- 
ter time  than  now  to  honor  their  Im- 
portant contribution. 

At  the  same  time,  I  reaffirm  my  sup- 
port of  President  Reagan  and  his  plans 
to  make  America  strong,  militarily,  once 
again. 

We  must  also  continue  to  support  the 
basic  needs  of  all  combat  veterans  whose 
service  to  their  country  has  made  the 
United  States  the  great  and  free  na- 
tion it  is  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  my  coUeacues  in 
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supporting  this  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing April  26  of  this  year  as  "National 
Recognition  Day  for  Veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  Era."« 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  8  years 
have  now  passed  since  American  troops 
have  been  stationed  in  Vietnam.  This 
was  the  longest  and  most  tragic  war  in 
American  history.  Fifty-five  thousand 
American  lives  were  lost,  150,000  men 
were  permanently  maimed,  and  over 
300,000  soldiers  were  wounded.  Regard- 
less of  one's  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
the  war  itself,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
men  who  fought  this  war  are  men  of 
great  honor.  They  served  their  country 
diligently  and  heroically  under  difficult 
circumstances.  There  are  many  of  us 
who  look  at  the  Vietnam  confilct  and  feel 
that  the  8  million  men  who  served  have 
never  received  appropriate  recognition 
We  have  not  yet  come  forth  as  a  nation 
and  adequately  thanked  those  Vietnam 
veterans  for  their  sacrifices  and  service 
to  our  Nation. 

Moreover,  many  severe  problems  faced 
by  the  returning  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  have  never  been  fully  dealt 
with.  Over  480.000  are  currently  unem- 
ployed; and,  due  to  the  10-year  delimit- 
ing date  provision  of  the  GI  bill,  some 
60  percent  of  Vietnam  veterans  are  not 
eligible  for  educational  benefits  under 
the  GI  bill.  I  regard  the  present  and  past 
treatment  of  our  Vietnam  veterans  bs 
intolerable.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  joint 
resolution  which  is  considered  today  will 
spark  a  renewed  Interest  in  our  Vlet- 
naun-era  veterans  and  an  outpouring  of 
support  and  understanding. 

All  Americans  should  be  proud  of  our 
Vietnam  veterans — just  as  proud  as  we 
are  of  our  veterans  of  World  War  I 
World  War  n.  and  the  Korean  conflict 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
proposal  for  the  long  overdue  recogni- 
tion of  our  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  Is  acting  on  the  measure.  The 
response  to  the  measure  has  been  over- 
whelming, and  I  have  been  joined  by 
more  than  65  of  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  the  "National  Day  of  Recog- 
nition." 

We  are  acting  today  on  Houm  Joint 
Resolution  182,  which  is  the  companior 
measure  introduced  by  my  colleague 
Congressman  Albosta.  The  House  ap- 
proved the  joint  resolution  391-0,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  will  give 
a  similar  sign  of  support  for  the  vet- 
erans of  this  era.* 

•  Mr.  SASSEai.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  a  Joint  resolution,  House 
Joint  Resolution  182,  designating  April 
28,  1981,  as  "National  Recognition  Day 
fOT  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era." 

It  is  about  time  that  we  take  a  day  to 
remember  the  9  million  men  and  women 
who  served  during  the  Vietnam  era.  It 
is  about  time  that  we  recognize  that  of 
that  9  million,  over  700,000  still  need 
psychological  readjustment  assistance. 
It  is  about  time  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reaffirm  its  commitment  to  the 
veteran,  particularly  those  from  the 
Southeast  Asian  conflict.  And  it  is  about 
time  we  admit  that  we  have  a  national 
obligation  to  the  Vietnam  veteran. 


Now  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  admit 
I  was  surprised  by  the  Senate's  failure 
to  restore  $330  million  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  health  care  programs 
during  our  consideration  of  the  budget 
reconciliation  measure.  I  was  dismayed 
by  the  Senate's  rejection  of  Senator 
Cranston's  effort  to  restore  $104  million 
in  a  subsequent  amendment.  This  is  no 
way  to  bolster  the  veteran's  confidence 
in  the  Federal  Government — the  Sen- 
ate's action  In  rejecting  these  amend- 
ments is  merely  confirmation  that  we 
have  forgotten  about  the  veteran. 

During  the  96th  Congress,  legislation 
was  approved  for  a  Vietnam  veterans 
memorial  in  Constitution  Gardens.  We 
have  now  approved  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 182,  establishing  a  'National  Day  of 
Recognition  for  Vietnam  Vets."  I  sup- 
ported both  these  efforts,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  commend  the  sponsors  for  their 
thoughtful  efforts.  Just  the  other  day, 
we  barely  saved  the  Vietnam  vets  read- 
justment counseling  program  from  elim- 
ination. But  let  us  take  a  look  at  what 
still  needs  to  be  done  for  the  Vietnam- 
era  veteran. 

There  has  been  no  real  movement  to- 
ward a  solution  of  the  agent  orange 
problem,  although  I  commend  the  VA 
for  acting  to  obtain  valid  Information 
about  the  defoliant  and  its  health  effects. 
The  GI  bill  needs  to  be  reworked,  to  per- 
mit more  veterans  to  take  advantage  of 
educational  opportunities.  And  10  per- 
cent of  the  veterans  who  came  home 
from  Vietnam  still  do  not  have  a  full- 
time  job. 

The  priorities  are  clear.  Mr.  President. 
But  to  me  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  also 
act  to  correct  the  very  real  problems  that 
plague  the  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

The  time  to  recognize  the  Vietnam 
veteran  is  long  overdue.  Hopefully,  we 
will  be  able  to  put  together  a  similar 
bipartisan  coalition  In  addressing  the 
needs  of  America's  veterans  sometime 
in  the  near  future. 

I  look  forward  to  the  "National  Recog- 
nition of  the  Vietnam  Veteran"  this  com- 
ing April  26. • 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
indeed  proud  to  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  182,  which  will  designate 
April  26,  1981  as  a  national  day  of  rec- 
ognition for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era.  If  there  Is  one  group  in  our  Nation 
that  has  yet  to  receive  the  respect  and 
praise  it  so  justly  deserves.  It  Is  the  brave 
men  and  women  who  answered  the  call 
to  serve  during  that  long  and  frustrating 
conflict  In  Southeast  Aala.  This  day  of 
recognition  reflects  a  growing  awarei^ess 
on  the  part  of  the  Nation  that  we  owe  a 
tremendous  debt  to  all  those  who  en- 
dured the  hardships  and  made  the 
sacriflces  demanded  of  them  during  one 
of  the  most  trying  periods  In  our  long 

history.*  

The  PRESIDING  OWICKR.  The 
joint  resolution  Is  before  the  Senate,  and 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  restrfution   (HJ.  Res.  182) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  Ume.  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motiao 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  INDEPmiTELY  POflT- 
PONE  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 40 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
indefinitely  postpone  Calendar  Order 
No.  42.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no 
objection  on  our  side  to  remove  the 
Senate     joint     resolution     from     the 

calendar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  FILING 
REPORT  REGARDING  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  109,  96TH  CONGRESS 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  deadline 
established  by  Senate  order  regarding 
Senate  Resolution  109  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, a  resolution  to  direct  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  Senate  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  and  provision  for  Its 
enforcement  and  ImplemenUtion,  by 
which  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  is 
to  report  the  results  of  its  study  of  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct  and 
make  recommendations  for  its  revision, 
be  extended  from  April  1,  1981,  untU 
May  15, 1981.  , ,^ 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  the  mmortty 
has  no  objection  to  this  extension. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  Ow  flen- 
ator  from  Kentucky. 


CONTINUING  AUTHORmr  PRO- 
VIDED UNDER  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP  JUSTICE  APPROPRIATION  AU- 
THORIZA'nON  ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1980 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  bill  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  tto- 
ator  THURMom)  and  ask  for  its  immwH- 

ate  consideration.  

The  PRESIDINO  OWICEB.  The  bUl 
will  be  sUted  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (8.  840)  to  continue  In  etTect  any 
authority  provided  under  the  Department  of 
Justice  Appropriation  AuthortaaUon  Act. 
fiscal  year  1980,  for  a  certain  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  considered  to 
have  been  read  twice,  and  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  toe 
Department  of  Justice  Is  currently  oper- 
aUng  on  a  continuing  resolution  for  its 
fiscal  year  1981  authorlzaUon  Public 
Law  96-397  simply  extended  to  April  5, 
1981,  the  Departments  1980  authorisa- 
tion. This  bill  would  extend  those  au- 
thorities to  September  30,  1981. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Senate 
comideted  acUon  on  the  Department's 
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1981  authorization  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  the  House  was  unable  to  con- 
sider the  Department  of  Justice's  fiscal 
year  1981  authorization  bill  during  the 
last  session  because  of  various  schedul- 
ing problems.  A  continuing  resolution 
was  therefore  enacted  to  permit  the  De- 
partment to  carry  on  many  of  its  vital 
activities.  The  resolution,  however, 
lapses  on  AprU  5,  1981. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  already  has 
received  the  Justice  Department's  new 
fiscal  year  1982  authorization  request. 
The  request  is  very  comprehensive  and 
the  committee  is  currently  reviewing  It. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  body  has  suffi- 
cient time  to  reconsider  a  1981  Justice 
authorization  bill  just  prior  to  consid- 
ering the  1982  authorization.  Such  de- 
liberations would  not  be  productive  since 
the  1982  request  addresses  many  of  the 
same  programs  and  initiatives  previously 
recommended  in  the  1981  proposal. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  assured 
us  that  it  can  continue  to  function  ef- 
fectively If  the  authorities  contained  in 
the  fiscal  year  1980  Authorization  Act 
are  continued  to  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  What  we  need  today  is  this  simple 
bill.  Because  the  first  continuing  resolu- 
tion expires  on  April  5,  1981,  authority 
to  conduct  various  vital  Department  ac- 
tivities would  not  exist  after  that  date 
and,  therefore,  we  need  to  extend  this 
authority  to  September  30,  1981. 

Unless  this  simple  extension  of  the 
Department's  authority  to  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  is  agreed  to,  the  following 
problems  are  posed: 

Authority  for  the  FBI  to  conduct  im- 
dercover  operations  in  all  areas  of  their 
Investigative  responsibilities  would  ex- 
pire. 

Authority  to  expend  fimds  by  the  FBI 
to  protect  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General  would  expire. 

Authority  to  hire  motor  vehicles  for 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
(DEA)  In  its  imdercover  operations 
would  expire. 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  would  lose  its 
authority  to  expend  funds  for  assisting 
State  and  local  governments  to  improve 
their  correctional  systems. 

The  Attorney  General's  authority  to 
expend  funds  for  certain  emergency  situ- 
ations would  be  curtailed. 

The  authority  to  pay  rewards  by  the 
FBI.  DEA,  INS,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  would  expire. 

The  authority  for  the  U.S.  Marshals 
to  expend  funds  to  provide  for  the  super- 
vision of  US.  prisoners  In  non-Federal 
institutions  would  be  curtailed. 

The  authority  to  permit  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals to  bring  to  the  United  States  from 


foreign  countries  persons  charged  with 
a  crime  would  expire. 

The  specific  authority  to  expend  funds 
by  the  FBI  to  acquire,  collect,  and  clas- 
sify records  and  exchange  them  with  au- 
thorized Federal,  State,  local,  and  other 
institutions  would  expire. 

Authority  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
expend  funds  regarding  the  conduct  of 
certain  Investigations  requested  by  the 
Department  of  State  would  be  curtailed. 

"The  reprogramlng  restrictions  this 
Congress  placed  on  the  movement  of 
funds  from  one  program  to  another  to 
improve  fiscal  discipline  within  the  De- 
partment would  lapse. 

The  requirement  that  the  Attorney 
General  report  to  Congress  any  policy 
change  in  the  enforcement  of  a  law, 
which  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment, would  lapse. 

INS  would  not  have  authority  to  pay 
interpreters  and  translators  needed  to 
classify  documents. 

Authority  for  DEA  to  employ  aliens  by 
contract  abroad  would  not  be  available. 

DEA's  authority  to  conduct  research 
related  to  enforcement  and  drug  con- 
trol would  expire. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  critical  authorities  that  could  lapse 
if  the  House  does  not  take  action  on  this 
bill.  I  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  offered  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  to  extend  the  continuing 
resolution  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
until  September  30,   1981. 

I  must  say  I  am  a  bit  dismayed  that 
we  are  faced  here  in  the  Senate  with 
acting  on  this  resolution  which  is  to  ex- 
pire in  less  than  a  week  and  we  have 
not  even  had  a  chance  to  review  it  in 
committee.  However,  I  think  that  the 
chairman's  insistence  that  this  matter 
be  handled  expeditiously  and  without 
referral  to  committee  is  entirely  appro- 
priate imder  the  circumstances.  I  sup- 
pose the  reason  for  this  extraordinary 
approach  to  continuing  the  Depart- 
ment's authority  is  that  the  Department 
is  under  new  leadership  and  it  took  some 
time  for  fiscal  and  budget  officials  in 
the  Department  to  get  the  appropriate 
authorities  in  the  Department  and  the 
Senate  to  focus  on  this  impending  ex- 
piration of  authority. 

However,  I  feel  it  essential  to  point 
out  that  I  hope  this  will  not  be  a  prece- 
dent for  how  we  will  deal  with  the  De- 
partment's authorization  in  the  future. 
Indeed,  I  feel  that  the  committee  should 
thoroughly  examine  the  Department's 
budget  in  the  context  of  the  authoriza- 


tion bill.  As  I  have  already  stated  in  the 
Budget  Committee  I  have  severe  doubts 
about  the  large  cuts  being  proposed  In 
the  Department's  budget,  especially  in 
the  drug  enforcement  area.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  for  initi- 
ating in  committee  a  thorough  set  of 
hearings  on  the  Department's  budget 
authorization  and  I  view  my  acquies- 
cence to  immediate  consideration  of 
this  bill  as  being  without  prejudice  to 
continuation  of  that  process. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  under- 
score the  urgency  in  moving  to  adopt 
this  continuing  resolution.  The  current 
statute  authorizes  a  number  of  sensitive 
and  imoortant  undercover  operations  by 
the  FBI.  In  the  organized  crime  area,  for 
instance,  the  FBI  has  in  the  past  cre- 
ated artificial  organizations — fencing  op- 
erations, loan  sharking  operations,  et 
cetera — for  the  purpose  of  luring  so- 
phisticated and  otherwise  inclined  crim- 
inals into  engaging  in  criminal  acts  in 
the  presence  of  FBI  agents.  If  the  au- 
thority to  engage  in  that  activity  was 
even  in  question  on  April  5  it  would  not 
only  jeopardize  many  of  these  st'ng  op- 
erations but  might  jeopardize  the  lives 
and  safety  of  the  agents  involved. 

Th's  is  only  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  failure  to  extend  authority.  The 
chairman  lists  a  number  of  others  in  his 
statement.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  move 
promptly  to  adopt  the  extension. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  840 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  au- 
thority, and  any  limitation  on  authority, 
contalnetl  In  the  Department  of  Justice  Ap- 
propriation Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Year 
1980,  shall  continue  In  effect  with  respect 
to  activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
(including  any  bureau,  offlce,  board,  division, 
commission,  or  subdivision  thereof)  until 
September  30,  1981. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Thereupon,  at  7:13  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  ttsnorrow,  'Wednesday, 
April  1,  1981.  at  9:30  ajn. 


ARAFAT  EXPLAINS  PLO 
POLICIES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  nrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
clear  sense  of  the  motives  and  inten- 
tions of  the  parties  to  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  is  essential  to  the  formulation 
of  a  policy  which  serves  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  The  ambitions 
and  goals  of  the  PLO  are  often  charac- 
terized as  moderate,  and  reasonable, 
and  some  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  PLO 
policy  Is  compatible  with  the  long- 
range  interests  of  American  policy. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  One  has  only  to  examine  the 
speeches  of  Chairman  Arafat  when  he 
speaks  in  Arabic  to  an  Arab  audience, 
far  away  from  the  Western  World's 
news  media,  to  obtain  a  sense  of  what 
he  values,  and  how  he  views  the  world 
and  the  role  of  the  PLO  in  it. 

Those  who  apologize  for  the  PLO 
need  to  examine  Arafat's  speech  of 
March  22  in  South  Yemen  when  he 
spoke  about  his  hopes  for  a  world  or- 
ganized according  to  Soviet  and  PLO 
policy. 

To  help  inform  all  of  us  about  the 
PLO  I  insert  Arafat's  speech  in  full  as 
it  was  reported  by  the  Foreign  Broad- 
cast Information  Service  on  March  24. 
1981. 

We  are  confident  of  AAPSO's  ability  to 
shoulder  the  tasks  facing  it  at  this  critical 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  world  national 
liberation  movement  of  the  Asian  and  Afri- 
can peoples. 

Finally,  I  wish  the  proceedings  of  your 
13th  general  assembly  every  success  in  ar- 
riving at  results  capable  of  contributing 
toward  the  reinforcement  of  AAPSO's  work 
In  every  field.  Thank  you. 

Yasir  'Arafat  Speech 

["Text"  of  speech  by  Yasir  'Arafat,  chair- 
man of  the  PLO  Executive  Committee,  on 
22  March  at  13th  AAPSO  session  in  the  hall 
of  the  higher  school  for  scientific  socialism 
in  Khormaksar— recorded] 

[Excerpts]  Brother  Chairman  'Ali  Nasir 
Muhammad,  brother  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference, brothers,  guests,  members  of  this 
conference:  Permit  me  to  express  on  behalf 
of  the  Palestinian  revolution  and  people  and 
on  your  behalf  our  deep  gratitude  to  broth- 
er Chairman  'Ali  Nasir,  the  YSP  and  the 
fraternal  people  of  Democratic  Yemen  for 
holding  and  hosting  this  international  con- 
ference, which  is  being  convened  under  very 
grave  international  conditions  and  in  the 
face  of  challenges  to  our  region  and  country 
and  people— indeed  to  the  entire  world,  [ap- 
plause] 

Today  we  face  not  only  neo-Nazi  racist  Zi- 
onism, not  only  the  agents  of  im[>erialism 
and  colonialism  in  our  country  and  region 


but  we  have  been  destined  to  confront  impe- 
rialism led  by  the  U.S.  administration, 
which,  for  the  first  time  since  Vietnam,  has 
made  a  decision,  a  most  dangerous  deci- 
sion—dangerous not  only  for  our  region  but 
also  for  the  peace  of  the  whole  world.  It  is 
not  merely  by  chance  that  there  is  asssem- 
bling  in  our  region  now  a  veritable  block- 
ade—now, as  we  talk,  as  we  meet  here  in 
steadfast  Aden,  in  revolutionary  Aden,  In 
the  embrace  of  these  militant,  revolution- 
ary, progressive,  democratic  and  heroic 
people  with  their  wise  leadership— the  lead- 
ership of  Brother  'Ali  Nasir.  [applause]  I 
say  that  this  meeting  is  not  taking  place  by 
mere  chance,  but  you  all  know  about  the 
dUScult  circumstances  fkced  by  this  organi- 
zation of  ours  before  this  meeting. 

Brothers,  comrades:  it  is  not  merely  by 
chance  that  our  region  is  now  being  block- 
aded by  three  UJS.  fleets,  namely  the  5th, 
6th  and  7th  Fleets  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  In 
the  Gulf,  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  And  that  Is  not  aU,  for  U.S.  impe- 
rialism has  also  established  bases  in  this 
region,  regrettable  in  Egypt,  in  the  western 
desert,  in  Sinai,  in  [name  indistinct],  in  Ras 
Banat  on  the  Red  Sea  and  in  Somalia's  Ber- 
bera,  in  Mombasa,  Kenya  and  in  Oman's 
Masirah.  And  even  that  is  not  all:  there  is 
also  an  aggressive  nuclear  base  belonging  to 
the  United  States  in  Diego  Garcia  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Thirty-six  Indian  Ocean  litto- 
ral states  are  having  their  destinies  threat- 
ened; their  security  threatened,  and  conse- 
quently the  security  of  the  world  is  being 
threatened  by  this  nuclear  threat  of  U.S. 
imperialism,  [applause] 

In  view  of  the  difficult  conditions  and 
dangerous  confrontations  and  critical  cir- 
cumstances we  are  experiencing,  it  is  no  ac- 
cident, brothers,  that  during  a  meeting  with 
Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Shamir  when  he  re- 
cently visited  the  United  States,  Bush  de- 
scribed the  PLO  as  a  terrorist  organization 
Involved  with  international  terrorism  along 
with  the  USSR  and  Cuba.  1  say  to  him:  If 
involvement  means  helping  liberation  move- 
ments in  the  world,  then  we  are— we  are  in- 
volved with  the  whole  world,  [applause]  We 
are  involved  and  we  are  happy  and  proud  of 
it— proud  that  we  are  involved— not  just  in- 
volved, but  in  partnership  with  all  the 
world's  liberation  movements  against  impe- 
rialism, against  Zionism,  against  colonial- 
ism, against  racial  discrimination,  against 
the  neo-Nazism  being  given  birth  to  by  the 
United  States  in  its  bridgehead  in  our  coun- 
try, in  our  region,  which  is  now  called  Israel. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  United 
States,  through  Bush,  is  telling  Shamir: 
Continue  with  your  officially  organized  ter- 
rorist work  against  the  PLO  and  against  its 
allies  in  the  Lebanese  arena,  namely  the 
Lebanese  nationalist  movement  with  whom 
we  share  a  trench  against  threats  and  dan- 
gers. Brothers:  It  is  one  of  the  ludicrous 
things  of  the  age  that  Bush  should  say  a 
thing  to  Shamir— Shamir  who  is  wanted  by 
Interpol,  not  because  of  any  Arab  com- 
plaint, or  because  of  a  complaint  from  pro- 
gressives, or  a  complaint  from  the  Demo- 
crats, but  on  the  basis  of  evidence  held  by 
the  British  police,  the  allies  of  U.S.  imperi- 
alism. On  the  basis  of  these  documents,  it 
was  this  fellow  Shamir  who  killed  Count 
Bemadotte  and  is  wanted  by  Intenx>l  as  an 


international  terrorist.  Moreover,  his  txMS, 
Begin,  admits  in  his  book,  which  he  called 
"The  Revolt."  that  it  was  by  means  of  ter- 
rorism that  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
State  of  Israel  on  the  ruins  of  our  home- 
land. Palestine.  That  is  what  he  admiU. 
Begin  is  also  wanted  by  Interpol  as  a  terror- 
ist. I  say  it  is  one  of  the  ludicrous  things  of 
the  age  that  the  United  States  should  aeek 
the  help  of  international  terrorists  so  that  it 
can  say:  International  terrorism  is  led  by 
the  USSR,  the  PLO  and  Cuba.  Brothers.  U 
this  not  shameful?  Is  It  not  a  crime  fbr 
Bush  to  say  such  a  thing  to  Shamir? 

What  does  this  mean,  brothers?  He  is  tell- 
ing them  that  there  is  an  American  green 
light  to  continue  the  aggression  against  the 
PLO.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  Eytan  should 
say:  Our  war  with  the  Palestinians  will  not 
end  until  one  side  founders.  He  then  arro-- 
gantly  added:  We  shall  not  founder— he 
means  themselves. 

And  that  is  not  all.  Begin  says:  We  shall 
face  the  PLO  with  the  methods  unknown  to 
the  devil  himself.  I  want  to  say  to  him  on 
behalf  of  the  Palestinian  revolution,  on 
behalf  of  the  Lebanese-Palestinian  Joint 
forces,  that  despite  Israeli-U.S.  internation- 
al terrorism,  which  is  officially  organized, 
which  uses  the  most  modem  U.S.  weapons, 
[sentence  as  heard] 

That  is  not  all.  brothers.  Southern  Leba- 
non is  now  a  field  for  experiments  against 
the  Lebanese  fighter  and  his  Palestinian 
brother.  It  is  a  field  for  ext)eriments  against 
the  Palestinian  people  and  against  the  Leb- 
anese people  in  southern  Lebanon.  And  that 
is  not  all.  my  brothers.  They  are  using  the 
latest  U.S.  weapons  there,  including  those 
which  are  internationally  banned,  such  as 
cluster  bombs,  fragmentation  shells,  (Jut- 
bombs),  napalm  and  other  we^wns  we  have 
not  yet  identified. 

I  say  this,  brothers:  As  we  stand  in  the 
forward  trench  in  defense  of  the  Palestinian 
revolution,  I  say  what  our  brothers  of  the 
nationalist  movement  said:  We  shall  die  de- 
fending the  Palestinian  revolution.  We  shall 
fight  so  that  the  Palestinian  revolution  can 
live.  I  tell  my  brothers  of  the  nationalist 
movement  who  are  closely  linked  to  us  in 
the  same  trench.  We  shall  not  die.  We  shall 
triumph  together  with  these  comrades  in 
this  hall  who  support  us.  [applause] 

Brothers:  The  U.S.  President  and  the  VB. 
administration,  after  Vietnam,  have  issued 
orders  for  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  to 
be  sent  to  this  region.  Then,  full  of  arro- 
gance, he  says:  The  auxiliary  [radif  ]  for  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  is  the  Israeli  Army 
and  the  agents  and  stooges  in  this  region— 
and  there  are  many  of  them,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  name  them  [words  indistinct]. 

I  have  facts  for  those  who  talk  about  in- 
ternational terrorism,  for  those  who  say 
that  the  USSR,  the  PLO  and  Cuba  are  lead- 
ers of  international  terrorism.  I  want  to  tell 
them:  International  terrorism  is  the  use  of 
the  P-15  and  F-16,  the  use  of  fleets,  the  5th. 
the  6th  and  7th  Fleets,  the  use  of  the  ad- 
vanced watchdog,  namely,  the  Israeli  forces, 
against  the  Palestinian  people,  against  the 
Lebanese  people.  This  is  organized  interna- 
tional terrorism. 

I  say  this  luiowing  that  Haig  is  about  to 
visit  the  region  to  seek  new  bases  and  faciU- 
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ties  for  U^.  fleets  in  the  region.  I  say  this 
knowing  that  Reagan  said  In  his  first  inter- 
view after  his  election  victory  that  the  PLO 
Is  a  terrorist  organization.  But  I  want  to  tell 
him  that  the  FLO  is  (?above  being)  caUed 
terrorist.  Once  Comrade  Mugabe  was  called 
a  terrorist.  Where  is  Comrade  Mugabe 
today?  He  Is  the  prime  minister  of  Zim- 
babwe. Welcome  to  you.  Comrade  Mugabe, 
[applause] 

Comrade  Brezhnev  stood  up  In  the  26th 
CP8t7  Congress,  and  before  that  In  New 
Delhi,  to  make  proposals  on  solutions— prac- 
tical solutions,  principled  solutions— and  not 
Just  for  the  Middle  East  problem.  But  when 
he  spoke  about  the  Middle  East,  comrade 
and  friend  Brezhnev  did  not  forget  to  men- 
tion the  PLO  specifically,  and  to  say  specifi- 
cally that  the  least  he  would  accept— that 
Comrade  Brezhnev  would  accept— was  an  in- 
dependent state  for  the  Palestinian  people, 
[applause]  We  say  that  he  did  not  Just 
speak  about  the  Bdlddle  East  but  he  spoke 
about  the  situation  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  situation  in  the  Caribbean,  the  situa- 
tion in  Europe  [words  Indistinct]— all  the 
explosive  situations.  But  he  did  not  restrict 
himself.  He  opened  the  door  wide  to  aU  sin- 
cere efforts,  whether  they  are  made  in 
Europe  or  through  the  United  Nations. 

I  want  to  say  this  because  people  are  talk- 
ing about  a  European  Initiative  They  tell 
me:  We  have  heard  about  a  Ehiropean  initia- 
tive. 1  have  heard  something.  When  Thorn 
came  to  see  me  as  chairman  of  the  EEC 
ministerial  council.  I  asked  him:  What  is 
this  European  initiative?  What  European 
Initiative?  You  were  unable  to  uphold  the 
Venice  declaration.  You  were  unable  to 
uphold  it  for  the  15  days  between  the  meet- 
ing in  Venice  and  the  meeting  in  Ankara, 
where  [name  indistinct]  stood  up  with  all 
arrogance  to  say:  We  have  refused  [short 
break  in  transmission]  the  Ankara  declSLra- 
Uon  to  contain  anything  about  the  Middle 
East  or  the  Palestinian  people  or  the  rights 
of  the  Palestinian  people. 

The  most  splendid  thing  about  Comrade 
Brezhnev  (?making)  that  move  is  that  Com- 
rade Brezhnev  responded  to  the  aspirations 
of  our  Arab  nation.  He  did  not  concentrate 
on  [UN  Resolution]  242  because  we  of  the 
Palestinian  revolution  say  that  242  cannot 
constitute  a  basis  for  solving  the  Middle 
East  problem  because  it  regards  our  people 
as  a  handful  of  refugees.  No.  We  are  the  ex- 
isting fundamental  reality  in  the  Middle 
East  eqxiation.  That  is  what  Comrade 
Brezhnev  concentrated  on.  He  (?ref erred)  to 
the  PLO.  an  Independent  state  for  It.  [ap- 
plause] 

In  the  United  States  they  caiuiot  Ignore 
Comrade  Brezhnev's  proposals— the  propos- 
als he  started  In  New  Delhi  and  whose  fun- 
damental and  broad  outline  he  formulated 
at  the  2«th  CPSU  Congress.  They  can 
accuse  the  ITSSR.  the  PLO  and  Cuba  of 
being  thugs  for  as  long  as  they  like,  but 
they  cannot  say  that  there  are  no  positive 
and  important  elements  in  Comrade  Brezh- 
nev's proposals. 

Here,  on  behalf  of  the  Palestinian  revolu- 
tion, on  behalf  of  the  Palestinian  revolu- 
tionaries and.  if  you  will  permit  me.  Brother 
Chairman  All  Naslr.  to  say  on  behalf  of  our 
Arab  nation,  on  behalf  of  the  free  men  of 
our  Arab  nation:  I  welcome  these  proposals 
considering  them  (?suitable)  [applause]  for 
solving  the  Middle  East  problem,  [prolonged 
applause] 

We  of  the  Steadfastness  and  Confronta- 
tion Front,  on  the  basis  of  Brother  All 
Naslr's  proposal  to  hold  an  urgent  meeting 
of  the  states  of  the  Steadfastness  and  Con- 
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fronUtlon  Front— the  PLO  declared  that  it 
welcomed  the  invitation  and  we  made  it  a 
condition  that  the  meeting  be  held  here  in 
Aden  to  confront  the  challenges  in  the 
region,  [applause]  [sentence  as  heard]  I 
think  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  week  of 
next  month  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the 
political  committee  of  the  foreign  ministers 
of  the  states  of  the  Steadfastness  and  Con- 
frontation Front  [words  indistinct]. 

One  day  I  met  Comrade  Brezhnev.  I  was 
talking  with  him  and  said:  Comrade  Brezh- 
nev, we,  the  Palestinian  people,  who  number 
4  million,  are  suffering  and  there  are  impe- 
rialist powers  (words  indistinct]  and  I  was 
talking  like  that  to  him  and  he  said  to  me: 
Comrade  'Arafat,  you  are  not  4  million.  You 
are  264  million  people,  [applause]  I  said: 
You  are  quite  right,  we  are  264  mlUion. 
Now,  standing  before  you,  I  feel  (?we  are) 
264  million.  I  [word  indistinct]  all  these  pro- 
gressive and  democratic  millions  which  you 
honorable  and  free  comrades  represent  here 
in  this  haU. 

Brothers:  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  these 
difficult  times— and  when  I  say  difficult.  I 
mean  it- what  is  happening  in  the  Arab 
Gulf,  very  grave  indeed.  This  Iraq-Iran  war 
is  a  very  serioiis  matter,  very  serious  indeed. 
We  oppose  this  war.  Prom  the  first  moment 
we  opposed  it.  because  it  is  against  the  Iran- 
ian people  and  against  the  Iraqi  people  and 
against  the  peoples  of  the  regions  and 
against  the  Arab  nation,  and  against  the 
Palestinian  revolution.  Prom  the  first 
moment  we  In  the  PLO  moved  to  stop  this 
war.  We  are  proud  that  we  are  still  contrib- 
uting, through  the  Islamic  good  offices  com- 
mittee and  through  the  Nonaligned  Move- 
ment's goodwill  mission,  toward  stopping 
this  war.  It  must  be  stopped. 

FYom  here  I  appeal  to  Brother  Saddam 
and  Imam  Khomeynl.  I  appeal  to  them  on 
behalf  of  the  Palestinian  revolution,  on 
behalf  of  Palestine,  on  behalf  of  Jerusalem, 
on  behalf  of  the  honorable  and  free  men  of 
this  world— I  appeal  to  them  to  stop  this 
war  because  the  sole  beneficiary  of  the  war 
is  America  and  world  imperialism,  [ap- 
plause] Permit  me  to  appeal  to  them  on 
behalf  of  you  here  in  this  hall  to  stop  the 
war  and  to  stop  it  immediately,  immediate- 
ly, inmiedlately.  [applause] 

I  say  these  things  and  I  want  everybody  to 
hear  me.  Let  old  Carter  and  new  Reagan 
hear  me.  I  must  teU  them  there  is  no  option 
except  the  Palestinian  option.  There  will  be 
no  solution,  there  will  be  no  stability,  peace, 
[word  indistinct]  no  security  in  this  region 
by  (?disregardlng)  the  Palestinian  people's 
inalienable  national  rights.  These  rights 
were  sanctioned  not  only  by  [word  Indis- 
tinct] but  also  by  Arab  stmimlts.  Islamic 
summits,  also  sanctioned  by  nonaligned 
summits,  sanctioned  by  OAU  summits— they 
have  been  sanctioned  by  an  International 
agreement  at  the  United  Nations  which  said 
that  the  Palestinians  have  inalienable 
rights.  Including  their  right  to  return,  self- 
determination,  and  to  establish  their  Inde- 
pendent state  on  their  Palestinian  soil. 

One  day  I  am  sure  one  of  our  Palestinian 
delegations  now  present  here  with  us  will 
address  a  request  to  you.  which  I  am  now 
making:  I  apply  to  the  AAPSO  secretariat 
for  membership  for  these  free  revolutionar- 
ies from  Latin  America,  [as  heard] 

I  now  extend  an  invitation  to  you  to 
attend   a   forthcoming   conference,   which. 
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God  willing,  will  be  held  in  Arab  Jerusalem 
under  the  Palestinian  flag,  [applause] 

'Akatat  Ehds  PDRY  Visrr.  Makks 
Depakturx  STATKifxirr 

Adkn,  March  23— Brother  Yaslr  Arafat, 
chairman  of  the  PLO  Executive  Committee, 
and  his  accompanying  delegation  left  Aden 
yesterday  evening.  He  was  seen  off  at  the 
airport  by  'All  Nasir  Muhammad,  general 
secretary  of  the  YSP  Central  Committee, 
president  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
People's  Council  and  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers,  and  members  of  the  Politi- 
cal Bureau  and  the  Central  Committee, 
ministers,  and  Palestinians  residing  in  the 
PDRY. 

Prior  to  his  departure  Brother  Yaslr 
Arafat  gave  a  press  statement  in  which  he 
said:  Without  any  doubt  I  consider  this  visit 
one  of  the  most  important  I  have  carried 
out,  especially  in  the  present  difficult  cir- 
cumstances through  which  our  region— the 
Middle  East  and  Arab  regions— is  going.  To- 
gether with  Brother  All  Nasir  Muhammad. 
I  had  positive  and  important  talks  which 
covered  all  political,  diplomatic,  local,  Arab 
and  international  spheres.* 
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WEEK 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PEirNS'n.VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  May  10  through  May  16,  1981. 
has  been  designated  as  National 
Transportation  Week. 

Transportation  is  an  important  part 
of  our  lives.  It  enables  us  to  receive 
the  products  of  our  industries  and  our 
farms.  It  allows  us  to  travel,  to  work 
where  we  wish,  to  communicate  with 
others  throughout  our  Nation,  to  shop 
for  needed  goods,  to  receive  medical 
assistance,  and  countless  other  activi- 
ties that  would  not  be  possible  without 
a  sound  transportation  system. 
Indeed,  without  transportation  our 
lives  as  we  know  them  would  be  virtu- 
ally impossible. 

The  purpose  of  observing  National 
Transportation  Week  is  to  honor  and 
acknowledge  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments made  by  the  commercial  trans- 
portation industry  to  our  Nation.  In 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Reading  Traffic 
Club  has  been  making  significant  con- 
tributions to  transportation  in  Berks 
County  and  Pennsylvania.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  fine  organization  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  commended  for  their  out- 
standing efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  wishing  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  transportation  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  a  very  success- 
ful National  Transportation  Week.* 
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NONIMMIGRANT  TRAVELERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  HILL  BONER 

OF  TKIfmSSCE 
IW  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31.  1981 
•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  Representative  Jm 
Saktini  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
giving  testimony  before  Representa- 
tive Pascell's  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Operations. 
The  testimony,  concerning  visa  waiv- 
ers for  nonimmigrant  travelers,  repre- 
sents the  policy  position  of  the  265- 
member  Travel  and  Tourism  Caucus. 
The  facUitatlon  of  international  trav- 
elers to  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
top  priorities  for  the  caucus  during 
this  session  of  Congress.  We  support 
any  reasonable  effort  which  could  be 
taken  to  increase  the  nimiber  of  visi- 
tors to  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  enclosed  my  tes- 
timony given  before  the  International 
Operations  Subcommittee  and  hope 
that  it  wUl  serve  as  a  vehicle  to  stimu- 
late and  focus  debate  on  this  impor- 
tant matter. 
The  testimony  follows: 
TKSTmoirr  of  Hoh.  Wiixiaji  Hnx  Boner 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty of  appearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
and  presenting  the  views  of  the  Congres- 
sional Travel  and  Tourism  Caucus.  In  offer- 
ing this  testimony,  I  shall  speak  for  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  largest  Caucus  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  265  Congressmen  and  Congress- 
women. 

The  Congressional  Travel  and  Tourism 
Caucus  would  like  to  urge  the  membership 
of  this  Committee  to  support  any  reason- 
able action  which  could  be  taken  to  increase 
the  number  of  visitors  to  our  country.  It  is 
our  bellei  that  easing  barriers  in  the  travel 
marketplace  will  have  a  positive  effect  on 
the  number  of  foreign  visitors  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  barrier  of  visa 
requirements.  Nonimmigrant  visa  waiver 
proposals  have  been  debated  in  these  halls 
for  a  number  of  years.  During  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  House  passed  a  modi- 
fied visa  waiver  provision.  The  concept  as 
detaUed  in  sUte's  fiscal  year  1982-1983  au- 
thorization is  In  line  with  a  proposal  sup- 
ported by  the  Caucijs  last  year.  We  firmly 
believe  that  the  time  Is  right  to  move  for- 
ward with  this  concept. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  last  week 
the  Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy  released  its  final  report.  It  is 
not  insignificant  to  note  that  it  called  for  re- 
laxation of  the  visa  requirements. 

The  United  States  is  the  host  to  more 
than  22  million  foreign  travelers  every  year. 
Studies  have  shown  that  the  average  ex- 
penditure per  visitor  is  in  excess  of  $500. 
Thus,  these  foreign  visitors  contribute  more 
than  $12  billion  to  the  positive  side  of  our 
balance  of  payments  ledger.  A  recent  study 
conducted  by  the  American  Express  Corpo- 
ration projected  an  increase  of  more  than 
seven  percent  in  visitors  from  foreign  coun- 
tries If  the  N.I.V.  provision  were  adopted. 
Let  me  translate  that  seven  percent  Into 
more  useful  sUtistlcs.  During   1978,  more 
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than  3.5  million  visitors  came  to  the  United 
States  from  17  foreign  countries  In  which 
American  Express  conducted  this  survey.  If 
visa  waiver  had  been  available  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1979,  the  seven  percent  in- 
crease would  have  been  above  and  beyond 
the  expected  growth  of  about  20  percent. 
This  would  have  resulted  In  an  Incremental 
gain  of  more  than  300,000  visitors  Just  from 
those  17  countries  alone.  In  terms  of  eco- 
nomic impact,  that  would  mean  $130  million 
in  additional  spending  and  4,500  new  jobs.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  although  this  is 
only  a  mathematical  projection,  it  is  never 
theless  a  Judgment  made  by  seasoned  travel 
experts  who  live  and  work  in  their  respec- 
tive markets. 

I  do  not  wish  to  mislead  the  Subcommit- 
tee—the travel  account  Is  still  in  a  deficit 
situation.  But,  while  other  deficits  grew,  the 
travel  deficit  improved  more  than  30  per- 
cent in  1980.  With  a  waiver  on  certain  tour- 
ist visas,  that  account  can  be  put  in  the 
black. 

While  the  potential  for  Increased  visitors 
to  the  United  SUtes  is  a  major  reason  for 
our  support  of  this  measure,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  there  are  other  reasons  also 
worthy  of  consideration.  President  Reagan's 
revised  budget  for  the  Department  of  State 
provides  for  a  reduction  In  manpower  for 
foreign  consular  officers.  The  realization  of 
a  visa  waiver  provision  would  allow  for  In- 
creased efficiency  for  our  foreign-based  dip- 
lomats by  removing  from  their  job  descrip- 
tions the  "glorified  clerkship "  which  we 
now  require  of  them  in  processing  visa  ap- 
plications. 

Overall,  implementing  this  proposal  could 
mean  substantial  personnel  and  financial 
savings  both  now  and  in  the  future.  And 
once  again  the  foreign  spending  in  this 
country  would  contribute  to  alleviating  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit. 

Many  of  the  countries  which  would  be  in- 
cluded In  the  program  presently  extend  this 
courtesy  to  U.S.  citizens.  It  is  certainly  an 
Irritant  to  them  and  somewhat  of  an  embar- 
rassment to  us  that  they  must  make  appli- 
cation prior  to  visiting  the  U.S.  whUe  they 
do  not  require  us  to  do  the  same.  There  are 
other  countries  which  provide  a  substantial 
amount  of  our  tourist  trade  which  presently 
do  not  provide  a  waiver  of  these  require- 
ments for  U.S.  citizens  simply  because  we  do 
not  for  their  citizens.  There  are  indications 
that  all  these  restrictions  could  also  be 
lifted.  Japan  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
country  in  this  latter  category. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  would  not  pre- 
sume to  suggest  definite  language  for  any 
such  amendment  to  the  Subcommittee,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  some  of  the  elements 
we  believe  should  be  contained  In  the  legis- 
lation: 

1.  Foreign  government  eligibility  require- 
ments.— The  provisions  of  any  facilitation 
program  should  be  extended  not  only  to 
those  countries  which  grant  reciprocity  to 
the  United  States,  but  it  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
include  any  country  which  he  believes  to  be 
in  the  financial  best  interest  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  be  on  the  list.  We  would  suggest 
that  the  Secretary  be  given  some  guidance 
by  the  Congress  as  to  the  acceptable  visa  re- 
fusal rate  any  country  may  have  for  initial 
inclusion  on  the  list  of  countries. 

2.  Methods  for  revoking  visa  waiver  ap- 
proval.—Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  any 
program  which  might  be  adopted  should  be 
flexible  enough  so  that  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  is  required  to  annually  certify  the  co- 
operation of  the  countries  on  the  list  eUgl- 
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ble  for  facillUtion  and  the  continued  very 
low  rate  of  visa  refusal.  WhUe  we  would  be 
willing  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
the  necessary  standards  and  methods  for  re- 
voking these  privileges,  we  believe  that  a 
visa  refusal  rate  in  the  neighborhood  of  two 
to  two  percent  to  two  and  a  half  percent  is 
reasonable. 

3.  Maximum  length  of  sUy  of  foreign 
traveler.— In  order  to  preclude  foreign  na- 
tionals from  being  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
program,  it  is  our  belief  that  a  maximum 
length  of  sUy  be  tocorporated  into  the  eligi- 
bility requirements.  A  period  of  time  of  ap- 
proximately 90  days  would  seem  reasonable 
to  us  as  being  the  upper  limits  of  acceptabil- 
ity. 

4.  Reliability  of  a  monitoring  system  to 
detect  violators.- Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Department  of  Trana- 
porUtion  possesses  both  the  ability  and  the 
willingness  to  develop  the  necessary  com- 
puter capabilities  to  correlate  time  of  exit 
from  the  United  SUtes.  This  would  provide 
for  exi>editious  identification  of  those  who 
are  In  violation  of  any  facilitation  proce- 
dures. A  sound  recordkeeping  and  follow-up 
procedure  is  a  must  if  we  are  to  properly 
monitor  and  enforce  any  standards  required 
to  administer  this  program. 

The  procedures  for  implementing  the  pro- 
posal as  outlined  by  the  State  Department 
certainly  address  "controlling"  the  entrance 
of  ineligible  aliens  to  my  satisfaction.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  the  Caucus  has  always 
felt  strongly  that  it  is  essential  to  have 
strong  controls.  We  refer  not  only  to  control 
forms  but  to  strict  monitoring  whereby  each 
country's  sUtistlcs  are  reviewed  on  an  on- 
going basis.  Just  as  we  are  pleased  to  extend 
the  waiver  of  visas  to  certain  countries,  we 
must  also  be  ready  to  take  back  that  courte- 
sy should  it  be  misused. 

The  reciprocity,  the  2  percent  refusal  rate, 
the  agreements  between  the  I.N.S.  and  the 
International  carriers,  and  the  control  forms 
all  appear  to  be  reasonable  procedure. 

At  a  time  when  our  country  is  seeking  to 
turn  its  economy  around,  this  simple  nonim- 
migrant visa  waiver  provision  could  have  a 
substantial  positive  Impact.  The  proposal 
has  the  full  support  of  the  Congreadooal 
Travel  and  Tourism  Caucus,  which  stands 
ready  to  assist  this  Subcommittee  in  their 
honest  and  diligent  efforts  to  provWe  for 
the  facUiUtion  of  foreign  travel  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again,  thank  you  and 
the  Subcommittee  members  for  affording 
me  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.* 


NORTHPORK  BLUE  DEMONS 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

OF  WIST  VMCnflA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  KKPBESKRTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mi.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  weekend  in  Charleston,  W.  Va..  a 
new  record  was  set  for  consecutive 
State  high  school  basketball  cham- 
pionships nationwide.  The  Northfork 
High  School  "Blue  Demons",  in  de- 
feating Wheeling  Central  in  the  class 
AA  final,  won  their  eighth  straight 
tiUe. 

Northfortt's   season    record    was   22 
wins.  3  losses. 
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The  game  last  Saturday  was  even 
more  special  for  the  team,  because 
they  wanted  to  win  badly  for  their 
coach,  Jennings  Boyd,  and  assistant 
coach,  Henry  Winkf  ield. 

Popular  Coach  Winkfield  is  recover- 
ing from  a  serious  injury,  and  I  am 
sure  he  was  delighted  when  the  Blue 
Demons  went  out  to  "win  one  for 
Wink." 

Also,  Saturday's  game  marked  the 
end  of  a  tremendous  career  for  Head 
Coach  Jennings  Boyd,  who  announced 
earlier  in  the  year  that  this  would  be 
his  last  season. 

Jennings  Boyd  has  been  the  head 
basketball  coach  at  Northfork  for  15 
years.  His  record  over  that  period  is 
306  wins,  62  losses.  Such  a  record  is  ac- 
complished only  through  dedication, 
discipline,  and  hard  work.  He  does  not 
subscribe  to  cursing  or  yelling  as  moti- 
vational tools.  He  is  a  man  who  de- 
mands respect  and  deserves  it. 

The  Northfork  Blue  Demons  are  the 
pride  of  southern  West  Virginia  bas- 
ketball. They  are  a  wonderful  group  of 
young  men.  who  represent  their  com- 
munity well. 

I  commend  them  and  congratulate 
them  on  their  record  setting  win,  and 
am  sure  they  will  go  out  next  year  to 
make  it  nine  in  a  row.* 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S 
STATEMENT  ON  CYPRUS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  95-384  require 
that  the  I*resJdent  submit  to  Congress 
every  60  days  a  report  on  the  progress 
being  made  toward  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

President  Reagan  submitted,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  law,  his  first  report 
on  the  Cyprus  negotiations  on  March 
20,  1981.  This  report  is  positive  in  two 
important  respects:  F'irst,  President 
Reagan  unhesitatingly  reaffirms  the 
support  of  the  United  States  for  the 
efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  seek  a 
solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem  and, 
second,  the  report  notes  that,  unlike 
earlier  attempts  at  U.N.  mediation  be- 
tween the  two  parties  on  Cyprus,  the 
cxirrent  negotiations  have  continued 
for  some  time  and  the  expectation 
exists  that  they  will  continue  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  in  the  future. 

It  is  critical  that  the  intercommunal 
talks  on  Cyprus  not  break  down,  but 
that  the  two  parties  to  the  negotia- 
tions make  a  serious  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  problems  that  plague  that 
island.  I  salute  the  President  for  his 
words  of  support  for  the  negotiations 
and  for  his  statement  that  his  admin- 
istration is  committed  to  assist  in  the 
U.N.  endeavors  to  resolve  the  Cyprus 
i»ue. 
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The  President's  report  follows: 
The  Wnrn  House, 
WaahingtoTi,  D.C.,  March  20,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  95-384,  I  am  sub- 
mitting the  following  report  on  progress 
made  during  the  past  sixty  days  toward 
reaching  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  problem. 

A  Just,  fair  and  lasting  resolution  to  the 
problems  of  Cyprus  will  remain  a  priority 
for  my  Administration. 

The  talks  between  representatives  of  the 
Greek  Cypriot  and  Turkish  Cypriot  conunu- 
nities  are  continuing.  Under  the  chairman- 
ship of  tJnlted  Nations  Secretary  General's 
Special  Representative  on  Cyprus,  Ambassa- 
dor Hugo  Gobbi,  the  two  sides  are  undertak- 
ing detailed  analytic  review  of  basic  issues. 
The  parties  have  been  addressing  the  fol- 
lowing topics  In  rotation  on  the  basis  of  one 
topic  each  meeting: 

(A)  Reaching  agreement  on  the  resettle- 
ment of  Varosha  under  United  Nations  aus- 
pices. 

(B)  Initial  practical  measures  to  promote 
good  will. 

(C)  Constitutional  aspects. 

(D)  Territorial  aspects. 

Meetings  were  held  on  January  16.  21,  and 
28  and  February  4,  11,  and  18.  After  a  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  recess,  the  meetings  re- 
sumed on  March  11.  We  expect  the  negotia- 
tions to  continue  on  a  regular  basis. 
Throughout  this  period  both  sides  have  en- 
gaged in  serious  discussion  of  the  Issues  in- 
volved. Each  side  has  advanced  proposals 
and  the  negotiators  have  been  seeking  to 
identify  areas  of  agreement  and  reduce  dif- 
ferences. Throughout  these  discussions  the 
parties  have  maintained  a  congenial  negoti- 
ating atmosphere,  seriously  addressing 
points  for  negotiation. 

I  am  convinced  that  through  these  negoti- 
ations a  foundation  for  a  stable,  enduring 
settlement  on  Cyprus  is  being  laid.  Both 
sides  are  seriously  discussing  steps  to  miti- 
gate longstanding  conflicts  and,  as  was  an- 
ticipated, progress  is  slow.  However,  the  op- 
portunity for  a  Just  and  lasting  settlement 
will  not  remain  indefinitely.  Therefore,  the 
need  for  patience  and  persistent  negotiating 
must  be  complemented  by  innovative  and 
flexible  approaches  to  the  outstanding  prob- 
lems. After  six  years  of  effort,  it  is  time  to 
see  a  fair  settlement  that  will  benefit  and 
serve  all  of  the  Cypriot  people. 

In  this,  my  first  report  to  Congress  on 
Cyprus,  I  unhestitantly  reaffirm  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  for  the  efforts  of 
the  Secretary  General  and  his  Special  Rep- 
resentative on  Cyprus.  They  have  been  vig- 
orously and  persistently  seeking  a  Just  and 
lasting  solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem.  The 
Secretary  General  and  other  United  Na- 
tions' officials  have  been  creative  In  their 
proposals  and  unflagging  in  their  patience 
from  the  inception  of  the  negotiations.  I 
commend  their  professional  conduct  suid 
offer  the  commitment  of  my  Administration 
to  assist  In  their  endeavors  to  resolve  the 
Cyprus  Issue. 
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THE  PROMOTION  OP  FILBERTS 


Sincerely, 


UM 


RoMALD  Reagan.* 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  OREGON 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  aid  the 
promotion  of  filberts.  This  bill  is  iden- 
tical to  H.R.  8158  which  I  Introduced 
in  the  96th  Congress.  I  expect  it  will 
be  Included  In  the  1981  farm  bill. 

This  bill  amends  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  to  authorize  market- 
ing research  and  promotion  projects 
including  paid  advertising  for  filberts. 
It  gives  the  Filbert  Marketing  Order 
Committee  the  authority  it  needs  to 
amend  the  marketing  order  so  it  is 
then  permitted  to  levy  an  assessment 
on  handlers  to  generate  funds  for  re- 
search, promotion,  and  advertising. 

This  legislation  provides  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  promotion  of 
filberts  as  there  is  a  need  to  strength- 
en our  domestic  markets  for  this  com- 
modity. U.S.  filberts  are  produced  on 
25,000  acres  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton and  only  account  for  55  percent  of 
the  filberts  the  United  States  con- 
sumes. By  furthering  the  promotion  of 
filberts,  this  bill  would  help  increase 
domestic  consumption.* 


DECONTROL  OF  CRUDE  OIL 
PRICES 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
our  constituents  continue  to  suffer  the 
effect  of  decontrol  of  crude  oil  prices 
and  as  the  administration  considers 
proposals  to  add.  to  the  consumer 
burden  through  the  deregulation  of 
natural  gas  prices,  it  is  important  for 
Congress  to  review  the  consequences 
of  decontrol. 

Decontrol  is  inflationary.  The  Con- 
gress ought  to  have  stopped  it.  It  did 
not,  and  is  unlikely  to  reverse  decon- 
trol at  any  time  in  the  future.  I  hoi>e 
Congress  will  show  greater  concern  for 
the  Nation  in  the  consideration  of  de- 
regulation of  natural  gas. 

The  op-ed  page  of  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  19,  1981,  included  a 
concise  discussion  of  the  inflationary 
impact  of  decontrol.  It  also  noted 
some  of  the  mistaken  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  decontrol  made  in  the  past. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
analysis  presented  by  David  Green- 
berg  and  Arm  Lower  of  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America. 

Crode  Decontrol  by  Reagan 
(By  David  I.  Greenberg  and  Ann  K.  Lower) 

Washington.— When  President  Reagan 
decontrolled  crude  oU,  gasoline,  and  home- 
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heating  oil,  he  did  so  without  formal  coun- 
sel from  Congress  and  the  public.  His  desire 
to  act  on  his  own  came  at  the  expense  of 
public-hearing  requirements  set  out  In  The 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1971,  which 
Congress  later  Incorporated  Into  statutes 
governing  oil-price  controls. 

The  Administration's  accelerated  decon- 
trol program  also  comes  at  great  expense  to 
consumers.  It  provides  an  immediate  1  per- 
cent increase  In  inflation,  and  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  1981  it  will  have  added  $11.7  billion  to 
the  price  of  oil  products. 

If  our  experience  with  oil  decontrol  has 
taught  us  anything,  it  is  the  wisdom  of 
public  cross-examination  of  Presidential  oil- 
pricing  initiatives.  In  1979,  Secretary  of 
Energy  James  R.  Schlesir\ger  estimated  that 
decontrol  would  cost  consumers  $16  billion 
between  June  1979  and  September  1981. 
Later,  Congressional  hearings  forced  the 
Carter  Administration  to  raise  its  estimate 
to  $48.9  billion  for  that  period. 

Under  scrutiny.  Jimmy  Carters  promise 
of  only  a  three-tenths  of  1  percent  rise  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  by  September 
1981  also  proved  fanciful.  A  House  subcom- 
mittee demonstrated  that  the  impact  of 
energy-price  increases  added  nearly  4  p)er- 
cent  to  inflation  in  1979. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  offered  the  public  a  set  of 
decontrol  promises  that  also  borders  on  the 
fanciful.  These  forecasts  underscore  Con- 
gress's wisdom  in  requiring  public  hearings 
"to  the  maximum  extent  possible. " 

When  Mr.  Reagan  signed  the  executive 
order  Jan.  28,  his  advisers  projected  retail 
price  Increases  from  "almost  nothing"  to 
three  cents  to  five  cents  per  gallon  of  gaso- 
line. "That  was  ridiculous,"  said  John 
Lichtblau,  executive  director  of  the  Petro- 
leum Industry  Research  Foundation.  "They 
were  wrong  within  a  week. "  Actually,  they 
were  wrong  within  two  days.  On  Jan.  30. 
Standard  Oil  of  California  Increased  whole- 
sale gasoline  prices  by  six  cents  and  home- 
heating  oil  by  five  cents  as  a  "direct  result" 
of  decontrol. 

Within  two  weeks,  gasoline  prices  rose  an 
average  of  seven  cents  and  the  price  of  Jet 
fuel  had  airline  companies  clamoring  for 
fare  increases.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  projected  increases  of  nine  cents  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  at  the  pump  by  the  end  of 
the  first  month.  Today,  consumers  are 
paying  an  average  of  10  cents  a  gallon  more. 
At  minimum,  then,  the  impact  of  decontrol 
will  be  double  the  Reagan  teams  projec- 
tions. 

A  similar  fate  appears  to  await  Adminis- 
tration estimates  of  Increased  production,  as 
well  as  Energy  Secretary  James  B.  Ed- 
wards's projected  savings  of  50,000  to 
100.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

Even  the  industry  greeted  these  promises 
with  skepticism.  A  Gulf  OU  executive  put 
Mr.  Reagan's  "increased  incentives"  argu- 
ment into  perspective:  "There  aren't  too 
many  rigs  unoccupied  currently."  said 
Charles  Campbell,  a  senior  vice  president. 
And  Mr.  Lichtblau  said  that  he  anticipated 
only  slight  improvements  in  both  produc- 
tion and  conservation.  These  comments  fit 
the  reality  of  oil  economics.  While  the  price 
of  crude  oil  has  Jumped  1600  percent  in  the 
last  10  years,  the  number  of  exploratory 
wells  in  the  United  States  has  risen  only  10 
percent. 

Ultimately,  the  Administration's  decision 
to  forego  hearings  on  decontrol  makes  polit- 
ical sense.  No  President  wants  to  defend  an 
Inflationary  energy  program  that  produces 
neither  exploration  nor  conservation. 

What  the  President's  program  will  pro- 
duce   Is    tax    revenues   In    fiscal    1981    and 
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1982— a  projected  $7.9  billion  in  corporate 
Income  taxes  and  windfall  profits  that  oil 
companies  collect  from  consumers.  But  a 
President  who  cherishes  his  tax-cutting 
image  is  unlikely  to  seek  public  comment  on 
a  tax  plan  posing  as  energy  policy. 

In  the  end.  President  Reagan  only  has- 
tened the  challenge  to  decontrol.  That  chal- 
lenge began  a  few  weeks  later.  On  Feb.  26. 
Federal  District  Judge  Harold  H.  Greene 
heard  arguments  in  a  lawsuit,  filed  by  Sena- 
tor Howsu-d  M.  Metzenbaum  of  Ohio.  Repre- 
sentative Toby  Moffett  of  Connecticut,  New 
York  State,  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  and  others,  that  sought  to  over- 
turn the  decontrol  order.  On  March  5, 
Judge  Greene  refused  to  reverse  the  Presi- 
dent's action,  ruling  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
failed  to  meet  the  heavy  legal  burden  re- 
quired to  support  an  injunction.  Still,  the 
plaintiffs  scored  on  two  Important  points. 
First.  Judge  Greene  affirmed  that  the  Presi- 
dent lacked  unfettered  discretion  to  order 
decontrol  without  hearings;  second,  he  rec- 
ognized that  injury  to  consumers  "clearly 
appears  to  exist." 

That  economic  Injury  will  form  the  basis 
of  a  broader  challenge  to  accelerated  decon- 
trol. The  challenge  will  come  from  consum- 
ers, as  they  feel  the  pinch  of  energy  costs 
and  energy-fueled  Inflation.  At  that  point. 
Mr.  Reagan  may  well  wish  he  had  stayed  In 
closer  step  with  the  law. 

[David  I.  Greenberg  is  a  lobbyist  for  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America.  Ann  K. 
Lower  is  the  Federations  information  direc- 
tor.]* 


CITYHOOD  FOR  YOTSUKAIDO 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
7,  1981,  the  town  of  Yotsukaido. 
Japan,  will  attain  cityhood.  Yotsu- 
kaido  is  the  sister  city  of  Livermore. 
Calif.,  part  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District.  Yotsukaido  was  able  to  reach 
cityhood  because  its  population  re- 
cently crossed  the  threshold  of  60.000. 
I  would  like  to  join  the  city  of  Liver- 
more  in  congratulating  Yotsukaido  on 
its  achievement. 

This  will  certainly  mean  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  the  city  as  a  whole, 
and  its  leaders  specifically.  Mr.  Teiichi 
Saito  is  currently  the  mayor  of  Yotsu- 
kaido. I  wish  the  city  and  the  people 
of  Yotsukaido  health  and  happiness, 
and  wish  to  express  my  sincerest  con- 
gratulations on  their  cityhood.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  1981  RECIPIENTS  OF  THE 
UPS  CIRCLE  OF  HONOR  SAFE 
DRIVING  AWARD 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day. April  1.  residents  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  will  join  with  officers  and 
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members  of  the  United  Parcel  Service 
(UPS)  to  commemorate  and  give  testi- 
mony to  the  1981  recipients  of  the 
UPS  Circle  of  Honor  Awards— 14  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  our  State  whose 
standards  of  excellence  and  expertise 
while  on  the  roads  and  highways  in 
serving  the  delivery  needs  of  our 
people  span  343  years  of  safe  driving.  I 
know  that  you  and  our  colleagues  here 
In  the  Congress  will  want  to  join  with 
me  in  extending  our  warmest  greetings 
and  felicitations  to  the  following  UPS 
honorees  with  deepest  appreciation 
for  their  safe  driving  skills: 

Years  0/ 
service 

John  LAvaggi 31 

Paul  Goward 31 

John  McAteer M 

Ed  Cusack n 

Harry  Westervelt 33 

Frank  Wehrle 23 

Daniel  Zungoli 22 

James  Schrade 30 

Joseph  E^ngleman .«..«..... 39 

John  Barry 30 

James  McNatt 30 

Frank  Scanlon 34 

John  Carlos 27 

Gerald  Dunne 36 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Circle  of  Honor" 
is  a  UPS  policy  described  by  UPS  man- 
agement, as  follows: 

We  honor  safe  drivers.  We  give  recogni- 
tion to  drivers  and  groups  of  drivers  com- 
pleting specified  periods  of  safe  driving. 

We  stress  safety  throughout  our  oper- 
ations. Nothing  is  of  greater  concern  to  us 
than  the  safety  of  our  people  and  of  the 
general  public. 

We  recognize  the  Importance  of  the  physi- 
cal  condition  of  our  people  and  of  applicants 
for  employment.  We  do  whatever  we  can, 
through  our  medical  department  and  other- 
wise, to  promote  and  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  good  health  of  our  people 
throughout  their  employment. 

In  the  design,  construction,  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  automotive  and  all  other 
equipment  and  facilities,  safety  is  a  primary 
concern. 

We  train  our  people  to  operate  motor  ve- 
hicles, facilities,  and  other  equipment  with 
utmost  consideration  for  the  mf ety  of  thon- 
selves.  the  general  public,  and  the  equip- 
ment itself. 

We  encourage  participation  by  all  of  our 
people  in  safety  awareness  activities.  We  are 
all  committed  to  fostering  the  most  effec- 
tive safe  practices  in  all  our  work.  By  meet- 
ing our  own  high  safety  standards,  we  will 
be  contributing  to  the  well  being  of  our 
people,  our  company,  and  the  communities 
we  serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  understand  the 
depth  and  meaning  of  the  "Circle  of 
Honor."  with  your  permission  I  would 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  our  his- 
toric Journal  of  Congress  a  brief  histo- 
ry of  UPS  which  was  presented  to  me 
by  their  most  esteemed  representative 
in  my  congressional  district.  Jim 
Teague.  as  follows: 

Our  Dbjveit  Service:  Started  n  Ssatox 

On  a  bronze  plate  imbedded  in  a  sidewalk 
at  Second  Avenue  and  Main  Street,  in  Seat- 
tle, Washington,  are  Inscribed  these  words: 
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"Blrthplmce  of  United  Parcel  Service 
"In  August  1907.  in  a  8x17  foot  office 
under  the  orlginaJ  sidewalk  here,  a  few  mes- 
senger boys  began  the  business  which  their 
many  thousand  successors  extended 
throughout  the  vast  regions  of  our  country 
covered  by  United  Parcel  Service  today.  Ex- 
emplifying the  opportunities  open  to  pri- 
vate citizens  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  this  plaque  was 
placed  in  January  1967,  with  the  coopera- 
tion and  appreciation  of  the  Seattle  Histori- 
cal Society." 

Our  original  name.  American  Messenger 
Company,  was  appropriate  for  the  Und  of 
business  we  began  In  1907.  In  response  to 
telephone  calls  received  at  their  headquar- 
ters under  the  sidewalk,  messengers  ran  er- 
rands, carried  notes,  hand  baggage,  trays  of 
food  from  restaurants,  and  delivered  pack- 
ages- They  used  bicycles  and  streetcars  for 
longer  trips. 

KAU.T  PKOCRSSS  SLOW 

Improvements  in  transportation  and  com- 
munication were  causing  a  decline  in  the 
messenger  business,  and  most  of  the  com- 
petitors of  American  Messenger  Company 
went  out  of  business.  Our  own  progress  was 
■low  during  the  first  several  years,  but  we 
made  up  for  the  loss  of  other  kinds  of  busi- 
ness by  specializing  more  and  more  in  the 
delivery  of  packages  for  retail  stores. 

We  moved  from  one  location  to  another, 
each  time  improving  what  we  had  before, 
and  began  to  use  motorcycles  for  some  of 
our  deliveries.  For  about  two  years  our  larg- 
est customer  was  the  United  States  Post 
Office,  for  which  we  delivered  all  special  de- 
livery mail  coming  into  Seattle.  Also,  during 
this  early  period  of  development,  we  began 
to  consolidate  packages  for  delivery  on  regu- 
lar schedules. 

In  1913.  we  acquired  our  first  delivery  car. 
a  Model  T  Ford,  and  on  its  sides  was  painted 
o«ir  new  name.  Merchants  Parcel  Delivery 
Our  business  began  to  grow  much  faster, 
and  we  built  a  good  reputation  among  the 
stores  of  the  city  through  our  strict  adher- 
ence to  high  ideals  of  service  and  personal- 
ized attention  to  every  package  handled. 

In  1918.  three  Seattle  department  stores 
disposed  of  their  own  delivery  cars  and 
turned  all  their  packages  over  to  us.  We 
acted  as  their  consolidated  delivery  depart- 
ment, and  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
our  business  began  to  emerge. 

MOVKS  TO  OTHIK  CrTTKS 

Our  first  expansion  beyond  Seattle  was  to 
Oakland.  California  in  1919.  There  we 
adopted  our  present  name.  United  Parcel 
Service. 

Los  Angeles  came  next,  in  1922.  and  was 
foUowed  by  San  Francisco.  San  Diego,  and 
Portland.  With  these  additions,  we  were  op- 
erating in  all  major  cities  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  1927. 

The  big  Jump  across  the  continent  oc- 
curred In  1930.  when  we  consolidated  the 
deliveries  of  several  large  department  stores 
in  New  York  City  and  Newark.  New  Jersey 

In  subsequent  years,  our  retail  store  serv 
k*  was  established  in  Cincinnati.  Milwau 
kee.  Philadelphia.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Minne- 
apoUs-St.  Paul,  PttUburgh.  Cleveland. 
Miami.  Denver.  St.  Louis,  and  other  metro- 
politan 


COMMOR  CAUIIKB  SDVICK  ESTABUSHKD 

In  1922,  In  Southern  California,  we 
launched  an  experimental  operation  which, 
many  years  later,  was  to  have  a  dramatic 
effect  on  the  growth  and  development  of 
our  company.  That  operation  was  referred 
to  then  as  our  "wholesale  service."  It  has 
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now  come  to  be  known  as  our  "common  car- 
rier service." 

This  new  service  was  radically  different 
from  any  being  offered  In  that  area,  or  any- 
where else  In  the  United  States.  It  incorpo- 
rated many  of  the  features  and  operating 
principles  of  our  retail  store  delivery  service, 
such  as  uniformed  drivers,  attractively 
painted  and  well-maintained  vehicles,  em- 
phasis on  courtesy,  and  insistence  on  meet- 
ing commitments. 

It  Included  features  not  offered  by  any 
other  private  carrier,  or  even  by  government 
parcel  post,  such  as  the  automatic  dally 
pickup  call,  acceptance  of  checks  made  out 
to  the  shipper  In  payment  of  C.O.D.'s,  extra 
delivery  attempts,  automatic  return  of  un- 
dellverables,  and  streamlined  documenta- 
tion with  weekly  billing.  A  key,  essential 
feature  was  that  the  service  was  provided  at 
a  cost  comparable  to  the  cost  of  using  parcel 
post. 

At  first,  this  common  carrier  service  was 
confined  to  a  small  area  around  Los  Ange- 
les. By  1927.  It  had  been  expanded  to  In- 
clude specified  highways  extending  approxi- 
mately 100  miles  to  the  north  of  Los  Ange- 
les. SO  miles  to  the  east,  and  125  miles  to  the 
south. 

KXTKNSION  OP  AKKA  SERVED 

No  effort  was  made  to  extend  the  common 
carrier  service  beyond  Southern  California 
until  1952  ...  In  1952,  we  decided  to  seek  an 
extension  of  our  operating  authority  in 
California,  Soon  thereafter,  we  also  decided 
to  commence  common  carrier  operations  in 
other  cities 

COMBlnD  GROUIfS  AND  AIR  SERVICE 

For  a  number  of  years,  we  have  also  con- 
ducted a  combined  ground  and  air  service. 
Under  authority  granted  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  we  use  the  services  of  com- 
mercial airlines  to  connect  UPS  operating 
areas.  These  deliveries  to  distant  locations 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the  service 
we  offer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  call  your  attention  to  the 
safe  driving  records  of  some  of  our  dis- 
tinguished citizens  and  seek  this  na- 
tional recognition  of  their  standards 
of  excellence  and  outstanding  service 
to  our  people.  We  do  indeed  salute  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  of  the  UPS 
"Circle  of  Honor."* 


VIETNAM  VETERANS' 
COMMEMORATION  DAY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  HEW  YORK 
II*  THI  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  acute  displeasure  that  I  learned 
that  House  Joint  Resolution  182,  a 
proposal  to  commemorate  April  26, 
1981,  as  a  national  day  of  recognition 
for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era,  was 
scheduled  for  a  vote  on  a  day  when  I 
am  committed  to  be  on  business  else- 
where. Were  I  present  I  would  certain- 
ly vote  "yes." 

I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution  and  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  alerting  my  colleagues 
to  the  worthiness  of  setting  aside  a 
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special  day  for  these  veterans.  I  know 
only  too  well  what  injustices  have 
been  suffered  by  Vietnam  veterans. 
My  district  is  heavily  populated  by 
men  and  women  who  have  mental  and 
physical  scars  from  their  service  in 
that  war  torn  nation.  To  say  that  their 
sacrifice  was  ignored  would  be  under- 
stating their  plight.  Not  only  did  we 
turn  our  backs  on  their  accomplish- 
ments, but  we  also  turned  our  backs 
on  their  legacy— drug  addiction, 
mental  illness,  physical  destruction, 
and  what  is  probably  the  worst  sin  of 
all— we  never  even  thanked  them  for 
fighting  for  us  in  what  had  to  be  a 
losing  proposition. 

Clearly  we  owe  them  this  day  and 
most  assuredly,  much,  much  more. 
But  at  least  this  is  a  beginning.* 


CHANGES  IN  THE  TRADE 
ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 


UMI 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

or  JfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Vander  Jagt  and  Mr. 
Frenzel,  a  bill  incorporating  the  Presi- 
dent's recommended  changes  to  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance— TAA— 
program  as  it  applies  to  workers. 
These  changes  are  designed  to  refocus 
the  program  on  its  original  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  readjustment  of  work- 
ers experiencing  trade  related  unem- 
ployment, to  reduce  the  burgeoning 
cost  of  the  program,  and  to  provide 
greater  equity  among  workers  who  are 
trade  impacted  and  those  workers  im- 
employed  by  economic  forces  or  policy 
decisions  unrelated  to  trade. 

The  principal  element  of  the  bill  is 
the  integration  of  TAA  with  the  un- 
employment insurance— (UI)— pro- 
gram. TAA  payments  would  not  be 
made  until  a  worker  had  exhausted  UI 
benefits,  whether  regular,  additional, 
or  extended  and,  once  begun,  the  TAA 
payment  would  be  limited  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  weekly  amount 
payable  under  UI.  The  number  of 
weeks  of  TAA  payments  would  be  lim- 
ited to  52,  with  an  additional  26  weeks 
of  benefits  available  to  workers  en- 
rolled in  approved  training  programs. 
Furthermore,  workers  receiving  bene- 
fits would  be  required  to  accept  suit- 
able work  if  available  as  is  the  case 
now  for  UI  recipients. 

Another  important  change  in  the 
worker  program  which  this  bill  pro- 
poses involves  a  change  in  the  stand- 
ard for  determining  the  impact  of  im- 
ports on  employment  and  production 
prior  to  the  certification  of  workers. 
Under  current  law,  imports  must  have 
contributed  importantly  to  the  decline 
in  sales  and  production;  that  is.  be  a 
cause  that  is  important  but  not  neces- 
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sarlly  more  important  than  any  other 
cause.  The  bill  provides  a  strength- 
ened test  which  would  require  that  im- 
ports be  a  substantial  cause  of  the 
problem  and  a  cause  not  less  impor- 
tant than  any  other  cause. 

In  addition,  it  must  also  be  deter- 
mined that  reduced  employment  levels 
caused  by  imports  at  any  firm  or  sub- 
division requesting  certification  have  a 
substantial  probability  of  being  per- 
manent. These  two  new  tests  of  the 
cause  and  effect  of  import  penetration 
on  an  industry  will  insure  that  bene- 
fits designed  to  foster  adjustment  by 
such  firms,  and  workers  in  these  firms, 
to  import  competition  will  indeed  have 
a  sound  basis  for  triggering  the  addi- 
tional assistance  provided  under  the 
program.  If  impoiis  are  not  the  root 
cause  of  the  problem,  the  goals  of  the 
TAA  program  cannot  effectively  be 
achieved. 

Although  the  weeltly  benefit  amoiuit 
provided  by  TAA  serves  to  cushion 
temporary  trade-related  unemploy- 
ment, more  important  from  the  point 
of  view  of  readjustment  is  the  job 
search,  relocation,  and  training  as- 
pects of  the  program.  The  bill  provides 
for  approximately  a  tenfold  increase 
in  the  funding  available  to  assist  work- 
ers in  finding  new  employment  and,  if 
necessary,  improving  their  skills 
through  training.  In  the  more  difficult 
situations,  a  worker  will  be  able  to  find 
more  assistance  under  the  expanded 
program  in  seeking  employment  and 
perhaps  relocating  outside  the  imme- 
diate depressed  area,  including  other 
States  where  job  opportunities  are  sig- 
nificantly better. 

For  example,  the  bill  would  increase 
the  maximum  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses related  to  job  search  from  $500 
to  $600.  Also,  the  TAA  relocation  al- 
lowance would  be  increased  for  80  per- 
cent of  related  expenses  plus  a  lump- 
sum payment  of  three  times  the  work- 
er's average  weekly  wage— up  to  a 
maximum  of  $500— to  90  i>ercent  of 
such  expenses  plus  a  maximimi  lump- 
sum payment  of  $600.  Of  course,  the 
strongest  commitment  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  in  the  area  of  training  where 
funding  will  be  increased  from  about 
$12  million  in  fiscal  year  1980  and 
none  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  more  than 
$100  million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  plans 
to  mark  up  this  legislation  on  Wednes- 
day, April  1.  The  bill  provides  a  fairer 
balance  in  the  treatment  of  workers 
while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  the 
need  to  offset  in  some  degree  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  this  Nation's  free  trade 
policy.  Such  a  policy  of  open  trade 
benefits  the  U.S.  economy  greatly  and 
provides  more  overall  employment 
than  is  lost  in  those  industries  which 
are  more  susceptible  to  increased 
import  competition.  The  program  en- 
visioned by  this  bill  can  adequately 
and  effectively  adjust  trade  impacted 
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workers  to  new  employment  opportu- 
nities. I  hope  it  will  be  strongly  sup- 
ported by  my  colleagues.* 


CHIEF  FRED  G.  ZORB 


HON.  EUGENE  V.  ATKINSON 

or  penksyxvahia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

*  Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Friday  I  will  have  the  honor  to  partici- 
pate in  a  retirement  dinner  for  some- 
one who  has  over  the  years  made  a 
major  contribution  to  preserving  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  residents  of 
Butler,  Pa.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  will  be  brief,  but  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  would  be  interested  in 
taking  a  moment  to  consider  the  con- 
tributions of  Mr.  Fred  G.  Zorb,  fire 
chief  of  Butler. 

Chief  Zorb  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Butler  Fire  Department  for  35 
years  and  chief  of  the  department  for 
the  past  13  years.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  the  countless 
number  of  hours  that  Mr.  Zorb  has 
dedicated  himself  to  in  the  name  of 
community  fire  protection.  In  addi- 
tion, one  can  only  speculate  to  the 
number  of  lives  that  Chief  Zorb  has 
been  responsible  from  saving  from  life 
or  injury  over  the  years  txjth  as  a  fire- 
man himself  and  as  a  leader  and  an 
example  to  other  firemen. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  dedicated 
hours  that  our  contununity  firemen 
put  into  protecting  life  and  property. 
Mr.  Zorb  has  demonstrated  how  being 
a  fireman  requires  constant  sacrifice 
both  on  his  part  but  also  on  the  part 
of  his  family.  As  chief,  Fred  helped  his 
men  deal  with  the  problems  that  such 
a  job  creates  auid  to  hold  together  a 
department  that  has  served  our  com- 
munity in  an  exemplary  fashion. 

On  Friday,  April  3,  1981,  the  resi- 
dents of  Butler  will  be  honoring  Chief 
Zorb.  but  they  also  will  be  honoring 
Fred  Zorb,  a  citizen  whose  life  can 
serve  as  an  example  to  all  of  us  in  this 
Hall  of  Congress.  Thank  you.* 


WILLIAM  GREIDER  ON  THE 
REAGAN  DEFENSE  BUDGET 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31.  1981 

*  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  proposing  to 
increase  the  defense  budget  by  $44  bil- 
lion—in obligational  authority— and  by 
$26  biUion— in  outlays— from  fiscal 
year  1981  to  1982.  This  represents  a 
24.8  percent  1-year  increase  in  obliga- 
tional authority.  In  the  6-year  period 
ending  in  fiscal  year  1986,  the  adminis- 
tration is  proposing,  at  a  minimum,  an 
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additional  $1.5  trillion  for  defense  over 
the  Carter  administration  estimates. 

A  proposal  of  this  magnitude  war- 
rants a  close  look.  A  number  of  ques- 
tions immediately  come  to  mind.  Last 
year,  the  inflation  rate  in  the  defense 
sector  reached  20  percent,  or  roughly 
double  the  rate  in  the  economy  over- 
all. Defense-sector  inflation  results 
from  a  shortage  of  highly  skilled  tech- 
nicians and  engineers  in  defense  indus- 
tries, material  and  supply  bottlenecks 
in  most  of  the  weapons  programs,  and 
the  fact  that  while  new  defense  spend- 
ing raises  aggregate  income  and 
demand,  there  is  no  additional  produc- 
tion of  consumer  goods  to  meet  such 
demand.  Given  defense-sector  infla- 
tion, how  does  the  administration  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  these  inflationary 
pressures  and  the  Federal  deficits 
likely  to  accrue? 

The  defense  indiistry  is  highly  con- 
centrated in  particular  areas  of  the 
country,  largely  the  Southeast  and 
Far  West,  the  very  areas  that  are  ex- 
periencing relatively  good  economic 
prospects.  A  defense  increase  of  the 
magnitude  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration amounts  to  a  public  invest- 
ment strategy  targeted  to  those  areas 
that  least  require  Federal  assistance 
and  away  from  the  areas  that  are  in 
greatest  need  of  revitalizatlon. 

Finally,  the  huge  increase  in  defense 
fimds  are  likely  to  siphon  away  consid- 
erable amounts  of  credit  and  capital 
from  civilian  economic  sectors  that  re- 
quire considerable  new  capital,  such  as 
transportation,  energy,  and  housing. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations, 
William  Grelder,  the  assistant  manag- 
ing editor  at  the  Washington  Post,  has 
performed  a  singular  service  in  his 
commentary  of  March  29,  entitled. 
"The  Maglnot  Curve:  The  Faster  You 
Spend  on  Defense,  the  Behinder  You 
Get."  The  analysis  of  the  defense 
budget  that  he  offers  is  one  of  the 
most  thought  provoking  I  have  seen  in 
recent  weeks.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  good  look  at  the  Greider  article, 
that  raises  many  basic  questions  about 
the  administration's  defense  budget. 

The  article  follows: 

How     More     Buys     Less— The     Macinot 
Curve:   The   Paster   You   Sfehs  or   De- 

PERSE,  THE  BeHTHOEB  YOU  GET 

(By  William  Greider) 

If  everyone  now  comfortably  grasps 
"supply-side"  economics  and  the  loglcsl 
beauty  of  the  lAffer  Curve,  it  will  not  con- 
fuse them  further  if  I  introduce  them  to  the 
Maglnot  Curve.  The  Maglnot  Curve,  which  1 
have  named  in  honor  of  those  French  gen- 
erals who  prepared  so  cleverly  for  World 
War  II,  applies  the  •supply-side"  perspec- 
tive to  the  "demand-side '■  of  President  Rea- 
gan's new  budget— the  tnllion-doUar  boom 
in  defense  spending. 

The  Laffer  Curve,  as  everyone  surely 
knows  by  now.  holds  that  as  the  govern- 
ment raises  its  tax  rates,  it  reaches  a  sero 
point  where  revenue  actually  begins  to  de- 
cline. The  more  you  tax  the  less  you  coUed. 
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The  MftKinot  Curve  makes  the  same  point 
about  defense  spending.  The  more  you 
spend  on  rearming,  the  fewer  weapons  you 
get  for  jfour  money.  Those  who  Sire  familiar 
with  weapons  procurement  know  that  this  is 
already  happening.  As  the  Reagan  rearma- 
ment pours  $1.5  trillion  into  the  Pentagon 
over  the  next  five  years,  the  United  SUtes 
will  approach  the  Maglnot  theoretical  zero 
point,  never  before  reached  by  civilized  na- 
tions. We  will  spend  much,  much  more  on 
weapons  and  we  will  get  back  nearly  zero  in 
national  security. 

This  is  only  a  theory,  of  course.  I  do  not 
expect  the  Reagan  team  to  take  it  seriously, 
because  it  offends  all  of  their  cherished  no- 
tions about  what  government  is  for. 

Government  is  for  buying  tanks,  ships, 
airplanes  and  making  America  strong.  Who 
would  believe  that  dumping  a  trillion  dollars 
on  the  defense  industry  might  actually 
make  us  weaker?  The  French  generals  built 
a  big  wall  across  eastern  Prance  to  keep  the 
Germans  out  and  called  it  the  Maginot  Lane. 
Ttouble  was.  Hitler  went  around  it. 

A  few  years  hence,  after  we  have  experi- 
enced the  "supply-side"  calamities  of  the 
Reagan  defense  budget,  I  predict  people  will 
be  ready  to  examine  the  Maginot  Curve  as  a 
serious  idea.  Point  zero  in  defense  procure- 
ment is  not  as  distant  as  you  might  think. 

Last  fall,  for  instance,  when  the  Pentagon 
was  already  flush  with  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration's budget  increases,  the  negative  ef- 
fects of  the  Maginot  Curve  were  already 
visible.  In  the  final  three  months  of  1980. 
the  total  purchase  cost  of  47  major  weapons 
systems  escalated  by  $47.6  billion.  Prom 
September  to  December,  due  to  engineering 
changes  and  foul-ups  and  inflation,  the 
total  price  tag  on  these  planes,  tanks,  ships. 
gxins  and  fancy  electronic  gear  rose  from 
$262.6  billion  to  $310.2  billion,  an  inflation 
rate  of  nearly  20  percent. 

That  makes  Medicaid  sound  like  a  real 
bargain.  The  $47.6  billion  Pentagon  overrun 
is.  by  the  way,  a  wonderfully  apt  statistic 
for  all  those  weep-easies  around  town  who 
are  moaning  about  the  Reagan  budget  cuts 
for  food  stamps  or  Legal  Services  or  other 
do-gooder  programs.  Think  of  it:  The  entire 
domestic  budget  cut  which  Ronald  Reagan 
is  proposing  was  swallowed  up  by  one  quar- 
ter's price  escalation  for  Pentagon  weapons. 
Does  that  register  on  anyone's  yelp  index? 

But  my  fundamental  point  is  this:  Thanks 
to  that  price  escalation,  we  must  buy  fewer 
weapons.  The  Air  Force  dropped  seven  F18 
fighter  jete  from  its  1981  buy.  The  Army  re- 
duced its  order  for  XMl  tanks  by  20  tanks 
and  is  negotiating  to  cut  another  45.  The 
Pentagon,  like  any  average  consumer, 
blames  it  on  inflation  and  promises  to  be  a 
more  careful  shopper  in  the  future. 

But  the  future  will  be  worse  for  weapons 
inflation,  not  better,  unless  the  Reagan 
managers  have  the  political  courage  to  con- 
front the  supplyside  "  flaws  in  the  defense 
industry.  Otherwise,  the  nish  of  new  dollars 
into  defense  orders  will  simply  aggravate  all 
of  the  fundamental  problems  which  are  pro- 
ducing this  extraordinary  waste. 

To  reform  the  structural  flaws  in  the  de- 
fense industry,  however,  the  "supply  siders  " 
would  have  to  abandon  one  of  their  most 
cherished  theological  principles,  the  idea 
that  there  is  a  "free  market "  which  func- 
tions efficiently  on  its  own.  If  only  govern- 
ment will  get  out  of  the  way.  Whatever  one 
may  say  about  the  rest  of  the  economy,  the 
"free  market"  is  an  elaborate  pretense  in 
the  defense  sector.  Defense  production  is 
perhaps  the  most  highly  regulated  of  all  in- 
dustries,  operating   partly   in  govemment- 
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owned  factories  and  with  government  guar- 
antees of  sales  and  profits.  On  many  items 
of  hardware,  the  Pentagon  is  the  only 
buyer.  And  on  most  military  parts  and  sys- 
tems, the  Pentagon  buys  from  a  company 
which  Is  the  only  seller. 

All  of  this  is  concealed  by  an  earnest 
mythology  of  "free  market"  competition, 
based  on  the  simple  virtues  of  public  pur- 
chases through  competitive  bidding.  The  re- 
ality approaches  monopoly.  Only  8  percent 
of  Defense's  business  is  done  by  the  formal 
system  of  advertised  price  competition. 
Most  purchases  are  effectively  "negotiated  " 
between  buyer  (the  government)  and  seller 
(defense  contractor). 

About  60  percent  of  Pentagon  procure- 
ment is  actually  awarded  on  a  noncompeti- 
tive, single-source  basis  in  which  the  suppli- 
er names  the  price  and  delivery  date.  The 
larger  the  dollar  value,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  the  contract  will  be  noncompetitive. 

These  reality  checkpoints  are  derived 
from  the  defense  procurement  studies  done 
by  a  free-thinking  economist  named  Jacques 
S.  Gansler,  who  studied  the  structure  of  the 
defense  industry  as  a  deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary of  defense  in  the  Ford  administration 
and  who  has  spent  the  last  five  years  trying 
to  get  generals,  admirals,  and  civilian  man- 
agers to  listen  to  what  he  found.  Today,  for 
those  who  seriously  want  to  understand  the 
matter.  Ganslers  analysis  is  summarized  in 
one  dense  and  troubling  volume,  "The  De- 
fense Industry"  (MIT  Press,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  $19.95). 

Gansler,  I  should  suld  quickly,  is  no  weepy 
dove  or  out-of-fashion  lib-lab  economist.  He 
believes,  with  the  Pentagon  brass,  that 
America  was  "unilaterally  disarming"  itself 
in  the  post-Vietnam  defense  budgets  while 
the  Soviet  Union  was  preparing  for  war  and 
that  the  trend  must  be  reversed.  But  he  also 
believes  that  simply  throwing  money  at 
Boeing  and  General  Dynamics  and  McDon- 
nel-Douglas  and  the  hundreds  of  other  de- 
fense contractors  will  produce  disastrous  re- 
sults. Indeed,  it  was  Gansler  who  explained 
for  me  the  broad  outlines  of  supply-and- 
demand  inflation  which  I  dubbed  the  Magi- 
not Curve. 

What  would  happen,  for  instance.  If  there 
were  a  sharp  increase  in  defense  expendi- 
tures for  aircraft,  as  Reagan  now  proposes? 
Gansler  anticipated  the  question  in  his 
book: 

""Although  there  were  many  badly  under- 
utilized plants  and  redundant  employes,  it 
was  highly  likely  that  greatly  increased  de- 
fense funds,  spent  on  the  present  products 
with  the  present  contractors,  would  not 
yield  significantly  more  military  equipment 
but  would  only  raise  the  prices. 

"The  existing  bottlenecks  of  labor,  parts 
and  production  machinery  would  not  be  re- 
moved, and  the  few  firms  doing  business  on 
the  increased  demand  would  simply  pay 
more  for  the  scarce  parts  and  labor  and 
charge  the  government  more  for  the  equip- 
ment produced.  The  impact  would  be  infla- 
tionary, with  little  benefit  in  terms  of  either 
employment  or  national  security."' 

This  is  easier  to  understand  with  a 
humble  example.  According  to  studies  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  there 
is  now  a  wait  of  120  weeks  for  delivery  of 
aircraft  landing  gear,  twice  the  delay  which 
existed  only  a  few  years  ago.  In  some  cases, 
according  to  Gansler.  forgings  and  other 
parts  for  landing  gear  can  only  be  obtained 
from  one  contractor.  When  the  Pentagon 
makes  new  orders,  those  must  wait  in  line 
behind  the  old  orders.  The  effect  is  upward 
pressure  on  price  and  longer  delays. 
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If  the  supplier  decides  to  expand  produc- 
tion, build  a  new  plant  and  hire  more  work- 
ers, it  runs  into  the  industry-wide  inflation. 
There  is  already  a  shortage  of  machinists  in 
America  tmd  no  surplus  of  engineers.  Firms 
are  already  bidding  up  salaries  in  furious 
competition  for  personnel. 

In  addition,  shortages  of  key  parts  hold 
up  production  on  major  weapons  systems 
because  the  network  of  small  suppliers  has 
atrophied  in  the  last  decade.  While  the  Pen- 
tagon and  Congress  concentrated  on  keep- 
ing the  prime  contractors  afloat  with  bail- 
outs and  life-saving  orders  for  the  big-ticket 
items,  scores  of  smaller  firms  simply 
dropped  out  of  the  defense  business.  They 
couldn't  stand  the  boom  or  bust  uncertain- 
ties: they  left  behind  a  greater  concentra- 
tion of  producers,  which  means,  of  course, 
even  less  competition  on  price. 

So  far,  we  have  not  even  mentioned  the 
reliability  of  these  weapons.  Americans  have 
gotten  so  accustomed  to  reading  that  their 
billion-dolltu-  weapons  dont  work  right  or 
their  huge  airplanes  have  serious  flaws  that 
they  are  no  longer  shocked.  Gansler  be- 
lieves that  the  scandals  of  unreliable  de- 
fense products  also  flow  from  the  structure 
of  industry,  the  absence  of  genuine  competi- 
tion. 

An  aircraft  manufacturer  is  encouraged 
by  the  present  system  to  "buy  in  "  during 
the  research  and  development  phase  of  a 
weapons  program— that's  a  business  term 
for  pricing  the  product  too  low  at  the  start 
in  order  to  win  the  sale.  Then  the  contrac- 
tor "gets  well"  later  by  gouging  the  custom- 
er when  the  aircraft  is  in  full  production 
and  the  buyer  can't  easily  turn  elsewhere. 

In  this  case,  of  course,  the  customer  is  us. 
If  the  aircraft  or  its  engine  doesn't  work 
right,  so  much  the  better.  That  means  more 
engineering  changes,  an  increased  price  tag 
and.  under  present  procurement  rules, 
greater  profit. 

The  fundamental  answer,  of  course,  is 
more  competition.  Every  true-blue  conserv- 
ative is  for  that.  But  the  argument  begins 
with  this  question:  How  do  you  create  more 
competition  in  a  highly  regulated  industrial 
sector  where  the  goverrmient  is  the  only 
customer  and  the  marketplace  is  dominated 
by  product  monopolists?  As  I  understand 
the  "supply-side"'  apprpach.  they  might  say 
something  like  this:  Deregulate  the  busi- 
nesses, get  the  government  off  their  backs 
and  then  simply  throw  a  lot  of  the  money 
on  the  table  and  let  the  fittest  get  the  most- 
est. 

Gansler,  alas,  thinks  the  government 
cannot  withdraw  from  managing  the  de- 
fense industry,  even  if  it  wants  to.  The  only 
issue  is  whether  the  Pentagon  will  reform 
its  procurement  strategies  to  produce  more 
competition  and.  thus,  lower  prices  and 
more  reliability.  Or  whether  it  will  allow  the 
present  structure  to  continue  to  swallow  up 
these  new  billions  and  frustrate  further  the 
anxieties  over  our  national  arsenal  versus 
the  Reds. 

Among  other  things,  Gansler  would  apply 
"indicative  planning  "  to  the  defense  sector. 
Indicative  planning"  is  a  dirty  socialist 
term  borrowed  from  the  mixed  economies  of 
Western  Europe,  so  Gansler  prefers  an 
Americanized  euphemism:  ""coordinated  gov- 
ernment policy."  What  it  means,  crudely 
stated,  is  that  the  Pentagon  would  force- 
feed  competitive  arrangements  on  the  de- 
fense industry.  The  peculiar  nature  of  this 
sector  is  that,  unlike  the  "free  market" 
theory,  ineffective  firms  don't  get  eliminat- 
ed from  the  marketplace  and  efficient  new 
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competitors  find  it  most  difficult  to  gain 
entry. 

For  instance,  in  some  cases,  the  Pentagon 
should  set  aside  the  meaningless  facade  of 
competitive  bidding  and  use  guarantees  and 
subsidies  to  draw  new  firms  into  the  field  to 
compete  on  price  and  quality  with  the  old 
monopolists.  It  should  separate  the  R&D 
phase  of  weapons  development  from  the 
production  phase  so  that  companies  would 
have  no  Incentive  to  "buy  in'"  with  dishon- 
est estimates  of  costs.  (Gansler  notes,  with- 
out irony,  that  this  is  what  the  Soviets  do  in 
their  military-industrial  complex,  not  to 
mention  our  European  allies.)  Military  plan- 
ners, if  they  really  want  to  catch  up  with 
the  Russians,  should  reverse  the  system"s 
present  incentives  for  raising  costs  and 
make  the  price  tag  a  basic  criterion  in  the 
design  of  new  weapons. 

And  Gansler  recommends  this:  Instead  of 
perennially  propping  up  losers,  the  govern- 
ment should  allow  some  weak  companies,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  major  aircraft  makers, 
to  go  under.  Their  plants  are  inefficient  and 
represent  a  costly  overcapacity  which  keeps 
valuable  f>eople  and  machines  from  convert- 
ing to  more  useful  enterprises. 

As  these  remedies  suggest,  competition 
hurts.  Will  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger have  the  courage  to  confront  the 
Pentagon  pork  barrel  and  apply  his  famous 
knife  to  its  bloated  contracts?  Weinberger's 
initial  moves  to  reform  contracting  have 
been  encouraging,  but  he  has  not  gotten  to 
the  hard  parts. 

Reagan's  staunch  supporters  in  the  de- 
fense industry  will  yelp  like  wounded  liber- 
als if  the  SecDef  tries  to  force  a  little  honest 
competition  upon  them.  If  he  doesn't  try. 
we  will  watch  the  defense  budget  climb  the 
Maginot  Curve  faster  than  you  can  cut  the 
free  lunch  for  poor  people.* 


CHAMPIONS  OF  VIETNAM  VETS 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note 
with  great  pleasure  that  the  House  re- 
cently approved  legislation  setting 
aside  April  26  as  a  national  day  of  rec- 
ognition for  Vietnam  veterans.  For  far 
too  long  these  brave  soldiers  have  not 
gotten  the  credit  they  deserve.  I  am 
also  glad  to  see  that  lawmakers  at  the 
State  and  local  level  are  acting  to 
honor  those  who  served  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Among  them  is  New  Jersey  State 
Senator  Jim  Wallwork,  who  intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture which  would  give  special  honors 
to  Vietnam  vets  on  Memorial  Day. 
May  25.  Mr.  Wallwork's  proposal  says 
May  25  should  be  a  day  not  only  to 
honor  all  veterans,  but  those  who,  re- 
fusing to  run  away,  gallantly  served  in 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  and  especially 
for  those  who  sacrificed  their  lives.  As 
Jim  recently  told  some  reporters,  "The 
time  is  now  to  put  behind  us  the  un- 
fortunate feeling  that  we  must  ignore 
the  Vietnsun  veteran." 

On  Long  Island,  we  have  another 
champion  of  the  Vietnam  vet.  He  is 
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Suffolk  County  Legislator  John  J. 
O'Neil.  John  serves  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Suffolk  County  veterans  affairs 
committee  and  believes  the  Nation 
still  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  served  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  help  of  men 
like  Wallwork,  O'Neil,  and  many 
others,  we  will  see  the  day  when  the 
Vietnam  vet  feels  his  country  really 
appreciates  what  he  has  done.* 


HIGH-RISE  FIRES-HOW  SAFE 
ARE  CHICAGO'S  BUILDINGS? 


HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mrs.  COLUNS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  months  there  have 
been  a  rash  of  fires  in  both  conmier- 
cial  and  residential  buildings— well- 
publicized  fires  like  the  MGM  Grand 
Hotel  fire  in  Las  Vegas  and  the  small- 
er not-so-publicized  fires  which  have 
taken  place  in  your  districts  and  mine. 
One  point  that  has  been  driven  home 
to  me  is  the  fact  that  in  some  localities 
not  enough  attention  has  or  is  being 
paid  to  either  stengthening  existing 
fire  and  building  codes  or  enforcing  to 
the  letter,  codes  already  on  the  books. 
Add  to  that  the  lack  of  adequate  fire 
prevention  devices  either  in  homes  or 
apartments,  and  you  have  life-threat- 
ening situations  on  your  hands. 

Congress,  after  hearing  a  report 
■America  Burning,"  enacted  the  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974. 
This  act  established  the  U.S.  Fire  Ad- 
ministration (USFA),  whose  goal  in- 
cludes reducing  the  Nation's  fire  losses 
by  50  percent  within  a  decade. 

Officials  from  the  USFA  have  in- 
formed me  that  Congress,  by  way  of  a 
show  of  support,  should  support  the 
fire  safety  efforts  of  the  USFA  to 
reduce  lives  lost  by  fire  and  property 
damage. 

On  February  26,  1981,  I  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  81,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments must  continue  to  work  with  the 
USFA  and  combat  fire  losses.  This 
concurrent  resolution,  if  passed  by 
both  Houses,  would  demonstrate  to  of- 
ficials on  the  local  level  that  Congress 
is  behind  the  USFA's  efforts  to  fully 
investigate  fires,  enforce  technical 
knowledge  and  expertise  useful  in  up- 
grading existing  codes,  and  encourage 
the  private  and  commercial  installa- 
tion of  modem  fire  prevention  and 
safety  devices;  that  is,  smoke  detectors 
and  sprinkler  systems. 

I  feel  that  we  must  acknowledge, 
support,  and  encourage  the  USFA  on 
their  continued  efforts  to  educate  the 
public  and  work  with  fire  officials  on 
the  local  level  to  see  that  code  and 
building  standards  are  properly  en- 
forced and  reevaluated. 
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Along  this  line,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  article  on 
"  High-Rise  Fires— How  Safe  Are  Chi- 
cago's Buildings?"  which  appeared 
Monday.  February  23,  1981,  in  the 
Chicago  Tribime: 

HiGH-Risr  Fires— How  Safe  Ark  Chicago's 
Buildings? 

(By  Jerry  Crimmins) 

""I  never  felt  a  drop  from  a  sprinkler  or 
heard  an  alarm."  said  a  survivor  of  the 
recent  blaze  that  swept  through  the  Las 
Vegas  Hilton,  killing  8  and  injuring  200. 

The  reason  was  that  the  wing  that  burned 
was  not  equipped  with  sprinklers  and  its 
ringing  alarms  did  not  work.  If  that  fire  had 
occurred  in  many  downtown  Chicago  high- 
rises,  the  situation  would  have  been  the 
same. 

Chicago's  building  code  does  not  require 
sprinklers,  alarms,  or  loudspeakers  in  high- 
rise  hotels  and  office  buildings  built  before 
1975.  and  many  buildings  in  downtown  Chi- 
cago do  not  have  them. 

The  Tribune  picked  a  sample  of  downtown 
buildings  to  see  which  had  modem  fire 
safety  features  and  which  did  not.  The  in- 
vestigation was  made  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Chicago  Fire  Department's  Fire  Pre- 
vention Bureau,  led  by  Deputy  Commission- 
er James  Newbold. 

The  findings  are  based  on  observations  by 
firefighters,  conversations  with  building 
managers,  and  visual  inspections.  For  each 
safety  feature,  the  chart  on  this  page  shows 
whether  it  is  required  by  the  building  code 
and  whether  it  exists  in  each  building. 
Many  of  the  safety  features  required  in 
buildings  erected  since  1975  are  not  required 
in  those  erected  earlier. 

The  chart  is  not  nearly  a  comprehensive 
list  of  desirable  fire  safety  features  for  high- 
rises.  It  shows  things  easily  understandable 
and  verifiable.  Tenants  of  buildings  not 
listed  here  can  use  the  information  to  check 
their  buildings. 

PIRZ  EXITS 

"You'd  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
people  who  want  to  go  to  places  with  out- 
side fire  escapes."  Fire  Lt.  James  DeFUy.  a 
hotel  insjjector.  said  recently.  On  the  wall  of 
Newbold's  office  is  a  picture  of  crowds  de- 
scending outside  fire  escapes  on  the  Mid- 
land Hotel,  where  500  people  fled  during  an 
extra-alarm  fire  in  the  basement  in  1973. 
But  outside  fire  escapes,  such  as  those  on 
Chicago's  old  hotels,  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Firemen  like  them:  architects  do  not. 

Chicago's  fire  codes,  old  and  new,  require 
only  interior,  fully  enclosed  stairwells  with 
doors  that  automatically  close.  Generally, 
the  stairwells  exit  in  the  interior  of  the 
ground  floor,  though  some  buildings,  such 
as  the  Marriott  Hotel  on  Michigan  Avenue, 
have  stairwells  that  exit  on  the  street. 

Two  fires  in  Chicago  high-rise  office 
buildings,  one  on  the  ground  floor  and  one 
in  a  lower  level  connected  by  an  open  escala- 
tor to  the  ground  floor,  have  shown  the  seri- 
ous weakness  of  stairwells  that  exit  only  to 
the  interior.  Fortunately,  the  fires  occurred 
late  at  night,  so  there  were  no  disasters. 

The  model  fire  code  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association  in  1976 
says  only  half  of  those  occupying  a  high-rise 
should  be  allowed  to  exit  to  the  interior  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  then  only  if  the 
ground  floor  and  open  lower  level  have  a 
sufficient  sprinkler  system. 
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Plreflghters  prefer  automatic  sprinklers 
over  Just  about  any  other  fire  safety  mecha- 
niam.  Sprtnkiers  detect  a  fire.  When  heat 
reaches  a  certain  point,  they  open  up  and 
often  put  out  the  fire.  When  the  sprtnkiers 
start  to  flow  In  most  buildings,  they  trigger 
a  "water-flow  alarm,"  which  tells  the  build- 
ing engineer  where  a  fire  has  started. 

In  Chicago,  buildings  erected  after  1975 
must  be  either  fully  equipped  with  sprin- 
klers or  constructed  according  to  a  compli- 
cated "compartmentatlon  '  plan  designed  to 
Isolate  smoke  and  flames  in  a  single  com- 
partment. (303  E.  Wacker  Dr.  on  the  chart 
is  a  compartmentalized  building.)  Moat  new 
developers  are  choosing  sprinklers  here. 

Sprinklers  are  not  required  here  for  high- 
rises  built  earlier  than  1975.  Some  buildings 
have  partial  systems,  especially  in  garages. 
One  building  built  before  1975.  Sears  Tower, 
is  fully  equipped  with  sprinklers.  Newbold 
said  he  would  like  to  see  a  law  requiring 
that  all  high-rises  be  fully  equipped  with 
sprinklers.  An  aide  said  the  plan  would  meet 
with  "a  hellacious  court  fight."  New  York 
has  such  a  law,  but  it  is  being  challenged  in 
court. 

SMOKK  DITKTORS 

Fire  Commissioner  William  Blair  said  re- 
cently that  he  would  like  to  see  smoke  de- 
tectors required  by  law  in  single-family 
homes.  He  did  not  mention  high-rise  office 
buildings  and  hotels  erected  before  1975, 
which  are  not  required  to  have  them. 
Smoke  detectors  can  be  operated  by  battery 
individually  or  tied  into  an  electrical  auto- 
matic alarm  system,  which  tells  the  building 
operator  the  location  of  the  fire.  High-rises 
built  after  1975  must  have  centralized 
smoke  detector  systems  if  the  "compart- 
mentatlon" option  has  been  chosen. 

Under  the  1975  Chicago  code,  a  central- 
ized smoke  detector  system  does  not  set  off 
an  alarm  throughout  a  floor  or  building.  It 
goes  off  on  the  fire  control  panel,  which 
usually  is  in  the  lobby.  In  New  York,  howev- 
er, all  high-rises  must  have  installed  this 
year  centralized  smoke  detector  systems, 
which  set  off  alarms  on  two  floors  as  well  as 
signals  on  the  fire  control  panels. 

PIRK  ALARM  SYSTEMS 

Chicagoans  familiar  with  school  fire  driUs 
may  expect  to  hear  that  same  ringing  alarm 
when  there  is  a  fire  in  a  downtown  hotel  or 
office  high-rise.  Except  in  rare  instances, 
they  wHl  not  hear  it.  They  may  hear  noth- 
ing. 

Ringing  alarms  in  high-rise  office  build- 
ings and  hotels  are  not  required  under  any 
Chicago  code,  apparently  because  it  is  felt 
that  they  might  cause  panic  or  cause  people 
to  rush  from  a  safe  area  to  a  smoke-filled 
corridor.  (The  Michigan  Avenue  Marriott, 
Conrad  Hilton,  and  Palmer  House  hotels  are 
equipped  with  "general  alarms,"  which  may 
ring  only  on  the  orders  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment. These  are  not  required,  and  the  rest 
of  the  sample  buildings  do  not  have  them. 
General  alarms  are  not  listed  on  the  chart.) 

The  "fire  alarm  systems"  mentioned  on 
the  chart  make  a  signal  only  in  certain  of- 
fices to  inform  buUding  operators,  not  ten- 
ants, that  there  is  a  fire.  Such  an  alarm 
could  be  set  off  by  a  manual  pull  box,  or  it 
might  be  part  of  a  centralized  smoke-detec- 
tor or  sprinkler  system. 

In  hotel  and  office  high-rises  built  before 
1975,  no  fire  alarm  system  is  required.  High- 
riaes  built  since  1975  must  have  an  automat- 
ic system  based  on  sprinklers  or  smoke  or 
heat  detectors.  Even  this  system  wiU  not 
make  a  "general"  noise. 
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In  New  York,  all  high-rises  must  have  in- 
stalled this  year  fire  alarm  systems  that  can 
be  set  off  manually  and  automatically.  The 
alarms  ring  on  the  fire  floor  and  the  floor 
above  and  on  the  control  panel.  Also,  each 
floor  must  have  a  fire  control  warden  who  is 
a  tenant  volunteer.  The  wardens  direct  pre- 
liminary evacuation. 

LOUDSPKAKERS 

In  the  event  of  a  fire  in  a  Chicago  office 
or  hotel  high-rise  built  after  1975,  the  occu- 
pants will  hear  the  news  on  a  loudspeaker 
system:  "This  is  the  fire  department." 
(There  has  not  been  a  fire  in  a  new  building 
here  yet.)  The  one-way  speakers  are  in- 
stalled on  every  floor  and  controlled  by  the 
fire  control  panel  in  the  lobby  or  near  there. 
Only  the  responding  fire  chief  is  supposed 
to  talk  into  the  loudspeakers.  The  fire  de- 
partment does  not  want  the  building  per- 
sonnel using  them  "because  we  don't  know 
what  they'll  say." 

Through  switches,  the  fire  chief  can  com- 
municate throughout  the  building  at  once 
or  to  separate  floors.  Newbold  said  the  cur- 
rent theory  on  high-rise  fires  is  to  avoid 
mass  evacuation  in  favor  of  selective  evacua- 
tion. Generally,  persons  above  a  fire  or  on 
the  same  floor  may  be  in  danger,  but  per- 
sons below  are  not.  Selective  evacuation  can 
be  controlled  by  the  loudspeaker  system. 

Hotel  and  office  high-rises  in  Chicago 
erected  before  1975  are  not  required  to  have 
loudsi>eakers.  A  few  have  them. 

In  New  York,  all  high-rises  must  have 
loudspeaker  systems  installed  this  year. 
New  York  buildings  also  must  have  two-way 
phones  on  each  floor  for  the  use  of  the 
tenant  fire  wardens. 

DOOR  mfLOCKHfC 

In  some  high-rises,  one  can  get  into  a 
stairwell  on  any  floor  but  out  only  on  the 
bottom  floor.  The  doors  are  locked  on  the 
inside  for  security.  Office  and  hotel  high- 
rises  built  here  after  1975  that  keep  the 
stairwell  doors  locked  must  have  a  central 
device  of  unlocking  these  doors  all  at  one 
time  in  case  of  fires.  In  New  York,  the  re- 
quirement applies  to  all  high-rises  no 
matter  when  they  were  built.  An  option  is 
to  leave  a  door  unlocked  on  every  fourth 
floor. 

TWO-WAY  FHOItKS 

Because  of  the  danger  of  becoming 
trapped  in  a  smoky  stairwell,  Chicago's  1975 
high-rise  code  requires  new  buildings  to 
have  two-way  phones  on  the  stairs  at  every 
fifth  floor.  The  phones  connect  to  the  fire 
control  panel.  Earlier  buildings  are  not  re- 
quired to  have  them,  and  most  do  not.  An 
exception  is  the  60-story  First  National 
Bank  building.  The  stairwell  doors  are 
locked  on  the  inside,  and  there  are  inter- 
coms on  the  39th  and  25th  floors  only. 

STANDPIPES 

This  is  one  of  the  key  safety  devices  in  the 
event  of  fire  in  all  Chicago  high-rises,  old  or 
new.  All  buildings  80  feet  or  more  in  height 
must  have  a  standpipe  water  system  run- 
ning the  full  length  of  the  building  in  a 
stairwell.  One  each  floor,  there  must  be 
hose  connections  for  building  hoses  and  a 
separate  connection  for  fire  department 
hoses.  On  the  outside  of  the  buildings,  there 
must  be  places  for  the  fire  department  to 
hook  up  extra  hoses  to  the  standpipe 
system  to  supply  extra  water  if  necessary. 

ELEVATOR  RECALL 

High-rise  offices  and  hotels  built  here 
after  1975  must  have  a  box  near  the  eleva- 
tors for  which  the  firemen  have  a  key.  The 
firemen  can  open  the  box  and  bring  all  the 
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elevators  to  the  ground  floor,  then  operate 
them  as  they  wish.  If  new  elevators  are  in- 
stalled in  office  or  hotel  high-rises  built 
before  1975,  they  must  be  fitted  with  an  ele- 
vator recall  box. 

SMOKK  CONTROL 

Chicago  high-rise  office  buildings,  not 
hotels,  erected  after  1975  must  have  ventila- 
tion systems  capable  of  sensing  smoke  and 
switching  to  a  fire  mode  automatically.  The 
fire  mode  prevents  the  smoke  from  being 
passed  throughout  the  building  and  sends  it 
outdoors.  This  is  not  required  in  buildings 
erected  before  1975. 

SMOKE-PROOPtNG 

High-rises  that  are  more  than  274  feet 
high,  or  25  or  26  floors,  must  have  one  stair- 
well that  is  smoke-proof.  This  feature  re- 
quires two  connected  towers  running  the 
length  of  the  building.  Entering  the  first 
one,  the  vestibule,  a  person  will  see  vents 
that  are  supposed  to  carry  the  smoke 
upward  and  out.  When  a  person  continues 
through  a  door  to  the  second  tower,  the 
stairwell  should  be  smoke-free. 

Only  one  smoke-proof  tower  is  required 
because  it  is  an  expensive  consumer  of 
space.  The  assumption  is  that  if  you  find 
yourself  in  a  smokey  stairwell,  you  can  leave 
and  go  to  the  smoke-proof  tower. 

If  you  never  heard  of  a  smoke-proof 
tower,  or  do  not  know  where  it  is,  it  will  not 
be  much  help  to  you.  But  the  firemen  will 
use  it.* 


H.R.  2893.  COAST  GUARD 
AUXILIARIST  BENEFITS 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  shock- 
ing disparity  exists  between  the  dis- 
ability and  death  benefits  accorded  to 
Coast  Guard  auxiliarists,  and  those  of 
regular  Coast  Guard  employees.  To 
correct  this  oversight  I  introduced 
H.R.  2893.  the  Coast  Guard  auxiliarist 
bill. 

The  current  guidelines  allow  for  the 
following:  Assume  there  are  two  em- 
ployees of  the  Coast  Guard,  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Jones.  They  perform  the  same 
function  as  part  of  the  same  job  in  the 
same  pay  grade.  Mr.  Smith,  however, 
is  a  regular  Coast  Guard  employee, 
while  Mr.  Jones  is  an  auxiliary  em- 
ployee. Assuming  that  while  perform- 
ing this  function  they  both  sustain  a 
disabling  injury— or.  heaven  forbid,  a 
fatal  injury— this  disparity  becomes 
evident.  Mr.  Smith— or  his  family- 
would  receive  a  benefit  comparable  to 
his  salary  while  Mr.  Jones,  because  he 
is  an  auxiliary  employee,  would  re- 
ceive a  benefit  limited  to  a  fixed  base 
of  $600  per  month.  I  believe  this  is  not 
just. 

If  enacted,  my  bill  would  substan- 
tially increase  the  base  amount  for  fig- 
uring these  benefits.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished by  replacing  the  fix«d  base 
of  $600,  presently  found  in  the  law. 
with  a  computation  base  equal  to  the 
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monthly  pay  of  a  civil  employee  of  the 
Government,  "grade  GS-9.  step  1."  In 
addition  to  increasing  benefits  pres- 
ently available,  the  proposed  general 
schedule  base  will  also  provide  an 
index  mechanism  to  assure  a  contin- 
ued realistic  benefit  base  without  re- 
quiring further  amendment. 

I  have  become  aware  of  this  issue 
through  the  tragic  misfortune  of  two 
men.  both  of  whom  have  been  perma- 
nently disabled  by  injuries  sustained 
in  an  accident  which  took  place  while 
they  were  fulfilling  their  obligation  to 
the  Coast  Guard  as  auxiliarists.  I  have 
made  the  effect  of  this  bill  retroactive 
to  benefit  these  men  who  are  present- 
ly faced  with  an  ignominious  p>enury 
as  well  as  emotional  trauma.  As  far  as 
I  know,  they  are  the  only  accident  vic- 
tims who  would  benefit  from  the  ret- 
roactive aspect  of  this  legislation. 

The  situation  is  serious  and  demands 
our  attention.  Auxiliarists  make  up  ap- 
proximately 81  percent  of  Coast 
Guard  personnel.  Many  of  them  are 
questioning  if  their  service  is  worth 
the  risks  of  injury  or  death  with  low 
benefits.  We  must  correct  this  prob- 
lem. I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to  aid 
the  swift  passage  of  H.R.  2893,  the 
Cosist  Guard  auxiliarist  bill.* 


WORKFARE  WORKS 


UM 


HON.  PAUL  HNDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  work- 
fare  works  and,  with  improved  legisla- 
tion, will  work  still  better.  That  is  the 
theme  which  emerges  from  the  excel- 
lent testimony  presented  yesterday  to 
the  Domestic  Marketing  Subcommit- 
tee by  experts  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

While  the  final  report  on  the  first 
year's  experience  in  workfare  under 
food  stamps  is  not  quite  complete,  the 
GAO  nevertheless  produced  data  and 
recommendations  which  show  clearly 
how  the  program  can  become  more 
cost-effective  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  local  and  Federal  Government. 

As  the  author  of  the  1977  amend- 
ment which  led  to  the  workfare  pilot 
projects,  I  am  encouraged  by  all  as- 
pects of  the  report.  It  suggests  that 
broadening  the  workfare  concept  na- 
tionally makes  sense  at  this  time,  pro- 
vided its  provisions  are  improved  by 
legislation. 

Here  is  the  report,  as  presented  by 
Brian  P.  Crowley,  associate  director, 
senior  level  community  and  economic 
development  division.  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Stan  Sargol.  Mel  Lynch  and  Dan 
McCafferty  of  the  GAO. 

Pood  Stamp  Workfare 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  requires  that 
the  workfare  concept,  in  which  food  stamp 
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recipienta^vUI  be^iequired  to  work  on  public 
service  Jobs  for  the  value  of  their  food 
stamp  benefits,  be  tested  in  14  pilot  proj- 
ects—7  urban  and  7  rural.  But  only  7  proj 
ects— 6  rural  and  1  urban— operated  during 
the  first  year.  We  are  currently  completing 
our  assessment  of  the  first  year's  operation 
of  the  demonstration.  Although  the  numl)er 
of  workfare  demonstration  sites  and  their 
rural /urban  mix  fell  considerably  short  of 
legislative  provisions  and  congressional  ex- 
pectations, the  operation  of  the  seven  dem- 
onstration projects  during  the  first  year 
provided  valuable  insight  into  the  problems 
and  potential  of  the  workfare  concept. 

We  reviewed  the  operating  results  of  the 
seven  demonstration  sites,  problems  in 
measuring  workfare  benefits  and  costs,  and 
the  need  for  legislative  and  administrative 
changes  that  will  help  provide  a  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient  workfare  operation.  We 
have  in  mind  such  changes  as: 

Eliminating  some  of  the  currently  allowed 
exemptions. 
Eliminating  unnecessary  waiting  periods. 
Strengthening  program  sanctions,  and 
Improving  administration  at  the  federal 
and  local  levels. 

An  extended  phase  of  the  workfare  dem- 
onstration, involving  14  project  sites,  is  now 
ongoing  and  is  scheduled  to  end  September 
30.  1981. 

HOW  IT  WORKS 

Food  stamp  recipients  subject  to  workfare 
are  identified  by  the  food  stamp  office  and 
referred  to  a  workfare  component  which 
schedules  them  for  an  interview  after  a  30- 
day  job  search  period.  At  the  interview,  the 
individuals'  skills,  abilities,  interests,  and 
work  experiences  are  assessed  and  they  are 
scheduled  for  work  in  a  public  service  capac- 
ity with  either  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies  or  with  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. Workfare  participants  work  at  the 
minimum  wage  rate  ($3.35  per  hour  effec- 
tive January  1,  1981)  for  enough  hours  each 
month  to  earn  their  household's  fcKxl  stamp 
benefits. 

Referred  individuals  who  fail  to  report  for 
the  interview  or  who  fail  to  report  for  work 
are  referred  back  to  the  food  stamp  office 
for  a  determination  of  cause  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, imposition  of  sanction.  If  it  is  de- 
termined that  gcxxl  cause  existed  for  the 
failure,  such  as  lack  of  transportation,  ill- 
ness, household  emergency,  or  conflict  with 
employment,  training,  or  job  search,  the  in- 
dividual is  either  exempt  from  workfare  or 
rescheduled  for  interview  or  work. 

EXEMPnOHS 

Our  work  at  the  seven  demonstration 
projects  showed  that  out  of  a  sample  of 
about  1,900  food  stamp  household  certifica- 
tions in  the  project  areas,  1,675  (88  percent) 
were  exempt  from  workfare  participation 
because  household  members  fell  into  one  of 
10  categories  of  exemption  specified  by  law. 
Many  of  the  exempt  participants  were 
unable  to  work  because  of  age,  physical  dis- 
abilities, or  the  need  to  care  for  persons 
unable  to  care  for  themselves,  but  about  25 
percent  were  in  four  categories  which  we  be- 
lieve do  not  merit  automatic  exemption 
from  the  requirement  to  work  for  their  food 
stamp  benefits.  These  four  categories  are 
(1)  AFE>C-WIN  registrants,  (2)  recipients  of 
unemployment  insurance  benefits.  (3)  stu- 
dents, and  (4)  households  whose  earned 
income  is  low  enough  to  qualify  for  food 
stamps  but  is  greater  than  the  household's 
monthly  benefit.  These  four  categories  rep- 
resented 470  of  the  1.900  food  stamp  certifi- 
cations we  reviewed. 
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AFDC-WIN  registrants  are  required  to 
register  for  work  training  but  are  not  always 
engaged  in  a  full-time  work  training  pro- 
gram. Unless  they  are  so  engaged,  thetr 
automatic  exemption  seems  inapproprtete. 
(About  115  of  our  sample  households  were 
in  this  category. ) 

Recipients  of  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  are  required  to  search  for  work  but 
they  should  be  able  to  do  so  and  still  partici- 
pate in  the  food  stamp  workfare  program 
which,  in  most  cases,  requires  less  than  5 
days  of  work  a  month.  (About  100  of  our 
sample  households  were  in  this  category.) 

The  1980  food  stamp  amendments  provide 
that  students  from  other  than  low-income 
families  will  no  longer  be  eligible  lor  food 
stamp  benefits  and  this  will  probably  reduce 
the  number  of  students  in  the  program  and 
thus  the  significance  of  this  exemption. 
Nevertheless,  some  students  will  likely  con- 
tinue receiving  food  stamps.  About  100  of 
our  sample  households  were  exempted  be- 
cause of  student  status.  Working  while 
going  to  college  is  not  unusual  and  exemp- 
tion from  workfare  seems  inappropriate 
except  in  special  circumstances  where  the 
student,  in  addition  to  attending  claaaes, 
may  be  working  or  undergoing  special  train- 
ing. 

The  fourth  exemption  category  included 
155  sample  households  whose  earned 
income  was  greater  than  their  food  stamp 
benefits.  Of  the  155  exemptions,  85  ap- 
peared to  represent  full-time  workers  and  70 
appeared  to  represent  part-time  workers. 
Full-time  workers  merit  exemption  because 
an  inherent  objective  of  the  workfare  pro- 
gram is  to  encourage  individuals  to  find  full- 
time  employment.  However,  depending  on 
their  hours  of  work,  part-time  workers  could 
have  time  available  to  participate  in  work- 
fare. 

Because  most  workfare  obligations  re- 
quired less  than  5  days  of  work  a  month,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  completing  workfare  ob- 
ligations would  create  a  real  conflict  with  a 
participant's  .ced  li  seek  employment  in 
the  general  v.ork  stctor.  If  it  did.  the  par- 
ticipant's workfare  schedule  could  be  ad- 
justed to  provide  the  specific  time  needed. 
If  only  three-fourths  of  the  exemptions  re- 
sulting from  the  four  exemption  categories 
had  been  made  eligible  for  workfare  instead 
of  exempt,  an  additional  19  percent  would 
have  been  added  to  the  12  percent  of  food 
stamp  households  referred  to  the  workfare 
program  during  the  first  year  of  the  demon- 
stration. 

We  believe  that  automatic  exemptions 
under  the  four  categories  discussed  above 
should  be  eliminated. 

30-DAY  JOB  SEARCH 

The  law  gives  new  workfare  referrals  a  30- 
day  job  search  period  before  they  can  be  as- 
signed to  workfare  jobs.  As  a  result,  new  re- 
ferrals automatically  avoid  workfare  partici- 
pation for  at  least  30  days.  If  they  are  certi- 
fied for  food  stamp  benefits  for  only  1 
month,  they  will  not  be  affected  by  work- 
fare.  Even  under  a  2-month  certification, 
food  stamp  benefits  for  both  months  would 
prot>ably  have  been  received  by  some  house- 
holds before  the  workfare  interview  and  as- 
signment process  would  start  and  before 
failures  to  cooperate  could  be  answered  with 
cause  and  sanction  determinations.  Of  a 
sample  of  805  workfare  referrals.  130  did 
not  start  a  workfare  job  because  their  food 
stamp  certification  period  ran  out  before 
they  could  be  assigned. 

Because  participation  in  the  food  stamp 
workfare  program  is  not  a  full-time  activi- 
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ty— taUng  less  than  5  days  a  month  in  most 
cases— such  participation  should  allow  ade- 
quate time  for  a  pairticipant  to  look  for  full- 
time  employment  without  a  30-day  job 
search  period  as  is  now  provided.  Should  a 
conflict  arise,  the  workfare  project  could 
adjust  the  participant's  work  schedule  to 
provide  the  specific  time  needed. 

Our  inquiries  at  the  two  general  assist- 
ance workfare  projects  disclosed  that  par- 
ticipants generally  were  expected  to  look  for 
full-time  employment  on  their  own  time.  At 
one  of  these  projects,  workfare  participants 
were  not  required  to  work  more  than  3  days 
in  any  I  week— the  remaining  2  days  were 
made  available  for  job  search.  At  the  other 
project  all  general  assistance  workfare  par- 
ticipants had  the  same  work  obligation,  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  assistance  re- 
ceived each  month.  Each  participant  was  re- 
quired to  work  or  train  for  7  days  a  month 
and  provide  verification  of  20  employment 
contacts  before  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
employment  contacts  were  to  be  made  on 
the  participant's  own  time. 

We  believe  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
food  stamp  workfare  program  could  be  im- 
proved significantly  by  requiring  those  eligi- 
ble for  workfare  to  report  to  the  workfare 
office  for  interview  and  work  assignment  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  certification  process 
for  food  stamp  benefits.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, any  failure  to  cooperate  in 
workfare  would  immediately  terminate  the 
benefit  certification  process. 

SANCTIONS 

The  law  requires  that  workfare  referrals 
who  refuse  to  (1)  be  Interviewed.  (2)  be  as- 
signed to  a  workfare  Job,  or  (3)  carry  out 
their  work  obligations  in  a  public  service  job 
be  sanctioned  by  being  denied  food  stamp 
program  benefits  for  1  month.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  household  would  continue  to  re- 
ceive benefits.  The  sanctioned  individual 
would  be  automatically  reinstated  in  the 
program  the  following  month.  If  the  indi- 
vidual continues  to  ignore  the  workfare  obli- 
gation, the  maximum  sanction  now  possible 
would  be  exclusion  of  the  individual  from 
the  calculation  of  the  household's  food 
stamp  benefits  every  other  month.  This  is 
assuming  that  the  workfare  project  and  the 
food  stamp  office  operate  at  peak  axlminis- 
trative  effectiveness. 

The  dollar  value  of  the  denied  food  stamp 
benefit  to  the  sanctioned  individual  for  the 
1-month  sanction  period  would  average  $34. 
We  question  whether  such  a  minimal  sanc- 
tion serves  as  an  effective  deterrent  to  disre- 
garding workfare  requirements.  Most  of  the 
58  sanctioned  individuals  included  in  one  of 
our  sample  groups  were  back  in  the  food 
stamp  program  the  month  after  the  sanc- 
tion. The  elimination  and  subsequent  rein- 
statement of  sanctioned  individuals  in  the 
food  stamp  program  creates  administrative 
burdens  for  both  the  workfare  office  and 
the  food  stamp  office  in  keeping  up  to  date 
on  the  individual's  workfare  status,  in 
making  frequent  recalculations  of  house- 
hold benefits,  and  in  keeping  track  of  when 
the  individual  is  again  eligible  for  food 
stamp  benefits. 

We  note  that  program  sanctions  are  more 
severe  for  food  stamp  recipients  who  do  not 
comply  with  the  program's  work  registra- 
tion requirements  (as  distinguished  from 
the  workfare  requirements).  The  1977  Act 
requires  that,  when  sanctions  are  appropri- 
ate for  work  registration  noncompliance, 
the  entire  household  be  denied  food  stamp 
benefits  for  2  months.  Also,  in  the  two  gen- 
eral assistance  workfare  programs  we 
checked    on,    work    nonomnptiance    would 
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result  in  the  household  losing  program 
benefits  for  one  person  for  at  least  3 
months.  In  cases  of  repeated  noncompli- 
ance, the  sanction  period  in  one  of  the  pro- 
grams is  extended  to  6  months  and  in  the 
other  the  entire  household  loses  its  t>enefits 
until  such  time  as  the  work  obligation  is  sat- 
isfied. 

We  believe  that  the  food  stamp  workfare 
sanction  is  not  an  effective  deterrent  to 
workfare  noncompliance  and  needs  to  be 
strengthened.  Possible  changes  include 
denying  food  stamp  benefits  for  the  non- 
complying  individual  for  a  specified  number 
of  months  or  until  all  past  workfare  obliga- 
tions are  satisfied,  or  going  so  far  as  to  deny 
benefits  to  the  entire  household  for  similar 
periods  of  time. 

AGRICin.TT7ItK'S  ADMIHISTHATION  DID  NOT 
PROMOTE  MAXIMUM  PROGRAM  BCNEriTS 

Agriculture  permitted  project  sites  exten- 
sive latitude  in  designing  and  implementing 
the  demonstration  with  the  result  that  pro- 
gram benefits  were  not  as  great  as  they 
could  have  been. 

(1)  Phase-in  approach.— Food  stamp  of- 
fices at  three  of  the  seven  sites  did  not  ex- 
amine their  existing  food  stamp  rolls  to 
identify  and  refer  all  eligible  workfare  par- 
ticipants as  soon  as  the  demonstration  start- 
ed. The  other  four  sites  referred  all  eligible 
participants  the  first  month.  Since  Agricul- 
ture allowed  the  three  sites  to  identify  and 
refer  food  stamp  recipients  to  workfare  only 
as  they  either  came  Into  the  program  ini- 
tially or  applied  for  continuation  of  their 
benefits,  otherwise  eligible  individuals 
avoided  some  of  their  work  obligation  at 
these  locations. 

(2)  Delays  in  work  assignments.— AgricnX- 
ture  instructed  project  sites  to  delay  work 
assignments  to  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing month  if  the  30-day  job  search  period 
ended  in  the  last  half  of  a  month.  This 
policy  caused  delays  in  interviews  and  work 
assignments  at  two  projects.  Work  benefits 
were  lost  because  the  affected  participants 
could  have  completed  some  or  all  of  their 
obligation  in  the  previous  month.  Agricul- 
ture dropped  this  requirement  after  the 
first  year's  operation. 

(3)  Work  standards  not  established— Agri- 
culture  did  not  develop  criteria  for  deter- 
mining whether  workfare  participants  per- 
formed satisfactorily  on  their  assigned  jobs. 
As  a  result,  merely  showing  up  at  the  job 
site  constituted  compliance.  Agriculture  of- 
ficials advised  project  personnel  that  sanc- 
tions could  not  be  imposed  for  refusal  to 
work.  Our  review  was  not  directed  toward 
measuring  the  volume  or  quality  of  partici- 
pant's work:  however,  job  supervisors  told 
us  that  several  workfare  participants  did 
not  perform  satisfactorily.  We  believe  that 
certain  productivity  levels  are  reasonable 
for  any  employer-employee  relationship. 
Failure  to  establish  standards  and  impose 
sanctions  as  appropriate  could  lead  to  situa- 
tions where  recalcitrant  participants  could 
significantly  reduce  potential  work  benefits 
and  undermine  morale  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  work  for  their  benefits. 

Agriculture  needs  to 

(1)  Include  in  any  cost-benefit  meas- 
urements it  makes,  the  value  of  work  lost 
because  sites  did  not  immediately  identify 
and  assign  eligible  able-bodied  persons  to 
work  when  the  demonstration  began. 

(2)  Establish  work  standards  for  workfare 
assignments  and  impose  sanctions  for  clear- 
ly substandard  performance,  and 

(3)  Assure  that  project  design  does  not  re- 
strict work  benefits. 
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WKAKNESSBS  IN  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION 
RKDUCED  PROJECT  BENEFITS 

Benefits  have  l>een  lost  to  the  workfare 
program  because  of  local  administrative  and 
operating  difficulties.  Workfare  offices  did 
not  notify  referred  participants  to  report 
for  Interviews  or  advise  the  food  stamp  of- 
fices of  the  need  for  sanction  action  on  a 
timely  basis.  Local  food  stamp  offices  did 
not  sanction  or  sanctioned  improperly.  In 
addition,  two  rural  sites  were  unable  to 
maintain  continuity  of  operations  due  to  Ill- 
ness of  key  staff. 

(1)  Delays  in  interviewing  participants.— 
Workfare  offices  did  not  notify  or  schedule 
referred  workfare  participants  for  inter- 
views on  a  timely  basis.  Consequently,  103 
of  the  805  participants  in  our  statistical 
sample  were  interviewed  some  time  after 
they  should  have  been.  We  found  delays  at 
all  projects.  As  a  result,  some  participants 
avoided  their  work  obligation. 

(2)  Delays  in  notifying  food  stamp  offices 
of  needed  sanctions.— One  location  did  not 
send  recommendations  for  sanctions  to  the 
local  food  stamp  office  promptly.  As  a 
result,  several  participants  who  did  not 
work  could  not  be  sanctioned  because  their 
eligibility  period  hsul  already  ended. 

(3)  Improper  sanctions.— T^o  locations 
were  handling  sanctioning  requirements  in- 
correctly. One  was  eliminating  benefits  for 
the  entire  household  rather  than  solely  for 
the  individual  who  did  not  work.  At  the 
other  the  substitute  director  of  the  work- 
fare  office  was  not  aware  that  sanction  rec- 
ommendations were  to  be  sent  to  the  food 
stamp  office.  Therefore,  no  one  was  sanc- 
tioned. 

(4)  Lack  of  continuity  in  workfare 
office.— 'WorkttLTe  directors  at  two  sites  that 
were  essentially  one-person  operations 
became  ill  during  the  demonstration.  The 
result  was  that  demonstration  activities 
were  severely  hampered.  Interviews,  work 
assignments,  and  sanction  recommendations 
were  either  suspended  or  curtailed. 

(5)  Lack  of  full  local  support  hindered 
achievement  of  demx>nstration  objectives.— 
Local  support  of  the  workfare  demonstra- 
tion at  one  location  seemed  lukewarm  and 
the  project  operated  only  marginally  as  a 
workfare  demonstration  site.  The  local  food 
staimp  office  identified  potential  workfare 
participants  but  did  not  calculate  their  work 
obligation  or  keep  the  workfare  office  in- 
formed of  changes  in  participants'  work  ob- 
ligations. The  primary  function  of  the  office 
administering  workfare  was  not  workfare:  it 
was  processing  nonworkfare  referrals  for 
placement  in  private  industry.  The  first 
workfare  Job  site  was  not  developed  until 
2'^  months  after  the  demonstration  began. 
Finally,  only  persons  with  work  obligations 
exceeding  20  hours  a  month  were  referred 
for  workfare.  Of  a  statistically  selected 
sample  of  105  referrals  at  this  location,  only 
one  participant  had  completed  the  work  ob- 
ligation the  first  month. 

Agriculture  needs  to 

Assure  that  eligible  participants  are  inter- 
viewed and  assigned  to  public  service  jobs  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Assure  that  participant  not  having  a  good 
reason  for  completing  their  workfare  obliga- 
tion are  immediately  sanctioned,  and 

Assure  continuity  of  projects'  operations. 

INADEQUATE  REPORTING  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Agriculture  and  Labor  did  not  include  in 
their  October  1980  interim  report  to  the 
Congress  available  information  showing 
that  substantial  improvements  were  needed 
both  in  workfare  program  design  and  ad- 
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minlstrative  procedures.  The  evaluation 
contractor  and  one  of  the  project  sites  had 
identified  in  separate  reports  earlier  in  1980 
essentially  the  same  problems  I  have  dis- 
cussed today  in  my  testimony— legislative 
exemptions  are  excessive,  sanctions  are  inef- 
fective, and  the  30-day  job  search  is  unnec- 
essary. 

Because  the  concept  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  fairly  tested  until  a  sound  pro- 
gram design  is  achieved  and  tested,  delays 
in  modifying  obvious  program  defects 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  Also  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  should 
provide  the  Congress  more  informative  re- 
porting on  the  workfare  demonstration 
projects.  Future  progress  and  final  reports 
should  fully  explain  both  well-defined  and 
potential  problems  with  workfare  program 
design.* 


THE  PAPERWORK  REDUCTION 
ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31.  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  reduce 
the  burden  of  paperwork  imposed  on 
employers  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  It  would  cut  employers'  costs 
of  compliance  with  Federal  regulation 
by  $300  million  per  year  without  alter- 
ing the  intent  or  impact  of  the  regula- 
tions. 

Let  me  explain: 

Under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
employers  are  required  to  issue  a  W-2 
form  to  each  employee  who  leaves  his 
job  during  the  year.  In  addition,  of 
course,  W-2  forms  are  issued  to  all 
other  employees  on  the  payroll  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  However,  a  survey 
made  2  years  ago  by  the  National  Soci- 
ety of  Public  Accountants  revealed 
that  approximately  66  percent  of  the 
W-2  forms  issued  to  departing  employ- 
ees were  lost.  The  forms  had  to  be  re- 
issued at  the  end  of  the  year  at  an 
average  cost  of  $12  per  form. 

In  short,  the  bulk  of  these  midyear 
W-2  forms  have  to  he  duplicated  and 
sent  out  again.  With  38  million  of 
them  being  issued  each  year,  about  25 
million  additional  duplicates  are  being 
reissued  at  a  cost  to  employers  of  $300 
million.  Most  of  that  unnecessary  reg- 
ulatory cost  is  passed  on  to  consumers 
as  higher  prices,  making  inflation 
worse. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  benefits 
of  mandatory  issuance  of  midyear  W-2 
forms  even  approach  $300  million  per 
annum.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  proposing  that  firms  be  permit- 
ted to  issue  all  their  W-2  forms  at 
once  at  the  end  of  the  year.  E>eparting 
employees  would  simply  leave  a  for- 
warding address— which  most  can  and 
do  leave  in  any  case.  Their  W-2  forms 
would  be  mailed  to  them  in  January. 

I  do  recognize  the  objective  of  the 
current  provision:  It  guarantees  that 
departing     employees     with     special 
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needs  will  receive  their  W-2  forms  ex- 
peditiously rather  than  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Accordingly,  my  bill  would 
require  that  firms  provide  a  W-2  form 
to  any  employee  requesting  it  within 
30  days  following  termination  of  em- 
ployment. 

Let  me  make  two  further  comments. 
First,  my  bill  would  not  cost  the  Treas- 
ury anything.  It  would  have  no  impact 
whatever  on  tax  receipts,  but  it  would 
slow  inflation.  Second,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  the  search  for 
other  instances  in  which  expensive  or 
duplicative  paperwork  or  regulations 
have  been  thrust  on  farmers,  consum- 
ers, taxpayers,  or  businesses.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  excessive  Federal  regula- 
tory activity  in  the  recent  past  has  left 
us  with  numerous  regulations  that  are 
well  intentioned  but  cost  ineffective. 
We  should  join  with  the  new  adminis- 
tration in  identifying  them  and  then 
moving  quickly  to  retain  the  regula- 
tory objective,  if  worth  while,  while 
eliminating  or  sharply  reducing  the 
regulatory  cost.* 


SCHLESINGER  ON  FOREIGN 
POLICY 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  STUDIDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  recently  authored  an 
article  concerning  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Reagan  administration  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  of  particular  interest 
to  my  colleagues.  The  article  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Febru- 
ary 23: 

The  Soviet  Conspiracy  and  World  Unrest 
(By  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.) 

"Let  us  not  delude  ourselves."  Mr.  Reagan 
told  The  Wall  Street  Journal  during  the 
campaign.  "The  Soviet  Union  underlies  all 
the  unrest  that  is  going  on.  If  they  weren't 
engaged  in  this  game  of  dominoes,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  hot  spots  in  the  world." 

One  had  hoped  that  this  was  campaign 
persiflage.  For  it  expresses  a  hopelessly  er- 
roneous conception  of  the  way  history 
works.  There  was  unrest  in  the  world  long 
before  there  was  a  Bolshevik  Revolution: 
there  will  be  unrest  long  after  Brezhnev  and 
his  gang  are  forgotten.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  exist.  Iraq  and  Iran  would  stUI  be  at 
war:  Israelis  and  Palestinians  would  still  be 
at  each  other's  throats:  there  would  still  be 
no  peace  in  Northern  Ireland.  Cambodia  or 
South  Africa— and  there  would  still  be  civil 
war  in  El  Salvador. 

These  "hot  spots"  are  not  imported  by  a 
diabolical  Kremlin  into  otherwise  placid  and 
happy  communities.  The  world  is  already 
overflowing  with  intense  local  antagonisms, 
deeply  rooted  in  historic  hatreds,  religious 
tensions,  class  animosities,  trittal  feuds— and 
long  predating  the  Cold  War.  Certainly  the 
Soviet  Union  exploits  such  antagonisms 
when  it  can  do  so  at  low  cost.  But  supposing 
that  without  the  Kremlin  there  would  be  no 
hot  spots  gives  the  devil  considerably  more 
than  his  due. 
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Yet  there  are  disquieting  indications  from 
Washington  that  Mr.  Reagan's  conspiracy 
theory  of  world  unrest,  far  from  being  cam- 
paign persilage.  may  become  the  basis  of 
foreign  policy.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
curious  episode  of  General  Haig  and  the  ter- 
rorist. In  his  initial  press  conference  our 
new  Secretary  of  State  announced  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  the  controlling  force 
t>ehind  international  terrorism.  This  revela- 
tion roused  some  skepticism  since  commu- 
nists are  often  the  targets  of  terrorist 
attack,  as  in  Italy,  and  since  the  Red  Bri- 
gades, the  PLO.  the  IRA  and  other  notable 
terrorist  outfits  hardly  require  Soviet  en- 
couragement. 

WARS  OF  national  LIBERATION 

The  New  York  Times  accordingly  asked 
the  State  Department,  the  CIA  and  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  for  the  evidence. 
The  several  agencies  said  they  were  unable 
to  document  the  Secretary's  charge.  The 
Times  quoted  one  official:  "There's  just  no 
real  evidence  for  it."  Abundant  evidence 
exists  that  the  Soviet  Union  trains  people 
for  "wars  of  national  liberation"— i.e..  insur- 
rections and  guerrilla  wars— but  that  is  not 
what  the  Secretary  was  talking  about. 

The  conspiracy  theory  seems  about  to  dic- 
tate a  new  course  in  Central  America.  The 
Reagan  administration  is  reported  to  have 
decided  that  Moscow  is  responsible  for  the 
civil  war  in  El  Salvador.  El  Salvador  is  a 
country  of  less  than  5  million  people  divided 
between  a  small  and  inordinately  wealthy 
oligarchy  and  a  desperately  poor  class  of 
landless  laborers.  With  "the  most  rigid  class 
structure  and  worst  income  inequality  in  all 
Latin  America."  according  to  a  recent  article 
in  Foreign  Affairs.  El  Salvador  has  been  in  a 
state  of  intermittent  revolution  for  at  least 
half  a  century.  In  1932  the  army  killed 
30.000  peasants  in  putting  down  a  rebellion 
against  the  oligarchy. 

Trouble  in  El  Salvador  is  manifestly  not    j 
the  creation  of  the  Cubans  or  the  Russians. 
It  is  only  the  latest  installment  in  a  recur- 
rent revolt  against  bad  conditions. 

The  insurgent  front  certainly  includes  ex- 
treme Marxist  factions  along  with  Social 
Democrats  and  dissident  Christian  Demo- 
crats. Even  the  moderates  are  doubtless 
ready  to  accept  arms  from  Cuba,  Ethiopia 
and  Vietnam.  This  should  not  surprise  nor 
unduly  alarm  us.  Two  centuries  ago  Ameri- 
can revolutionaries  accepted  aid  from 
Prance:  this  did  not  prove  that  they  were 
disciplined  agents  of  European  monarchy, 
only  that  they  were  fighting  for  their  lives. 
The  State  Department  white  paper  demon- 
strates arms  deliveries:  it  only  asserts,  but 
hardly  demonstrates,  political  control. 

This  is  the  situation  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration now  proposes  as  the  test  case  to  dis- 
play its  "resolve"  to  punish  Soviet  expan- 
sionism. E3  Salvador,  it  is  said,  will  deter- 
mine our  future  attitude  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  will  also  be  our  measure  of  the  fi- 
delity of  our  European  allies.  This  is  placing 
a  lot  of  weight  on  a  shaky  case.  The  Soviet 
Union  can  no  more  control  events  in  E3  Sal- 
vador than  we  can  control  events  in  Poland: 
Revolution  has  a  life  of  its  own.  As  for  our 
European  allies,  they  have  responded  coolly 
to  the  idea  of  El  Salvador  as  the  test  case 
against  Soviet  expansionism.  If  we  think  we 
know  more  about  El  Salvador  than  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  on  the  ground  that  we  are 
closer  to  the  scene,  we  must  not  forget  that 
Latin  American  countries  still  closer  to  the 
scene  disagree  with  us. 

One  wonders  whether  the  real  problem  in 
Washington  today  is  not  simply  frustration. 
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We  cannot  do  anything  «bout  real  Soviet 
agirenicn  in  Poland  or  Afghanistan,  so  we 
must  show  how  tough  we  are  by  cracking 
down  on  fancied  Soviet  aggression  in  El  Sal- 
vador. The  more  venerable  among  us  will 
recall  the  similar  situation  in  the  first 
months  of  the  E^isenhower  administration, 
when  John  Poster  Dulles,  unable  to  carry 
out  In  Eastern  Europe  his  campaign  pledge 
to  "roll  back"  Soviet  expansionism,  decided 
to  carry  it  out  in  Guatemala.  With  the 
CIAs  help,  Dulles  portrayed  a  rather  inef- 
fectual democratic  regime  in  Guatemala  as 
the  spearhead  of  Soviet  aggression  in  the 
western  hemisphere  and  in  1954  engineered 
an  American  coup. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  tritmi- 
phantly  got  rid  of  the  hapless  Arbenz  gov- 
ernment. It  did  not  get  rid  of  the  troubles  of 
Guatemala. 

The  Reagan  administration  would  be  well 
advised  to  calculate  most  carefully  the  coste 
of  U.S.  commitment  to  a  military  solution  in 
El  Salvador.  Washington's  intervention  on 
behalf  of  the  Fourteen  Families  would  con- 
vince those  working  for  change  throughout 
Latin  America  that  the  new  American  ad- 
ministration is  irrevocably  against  them.  It 
would  alarm  our  European  allies,  who  do 
not  accept  the  conspiracy  theory  of  global 
hot  spots  and  figure  that  Salvadoran  peas- 
ants might  be  in  revolt  simply  because  they 
find  poverty  and  injustice  unendurable.  It 
would  align  the  United  States  once  again 
with  right-wing  repression,  dissipate  what- 
ever remains  of  the  influence  we  have  won 
as  a  champion  of  human  rights  and  hand  a 
cheap  propaganda  opportunity  to  our  adver- 
saries. 

Nor  would  it  even  assure  military  victory. 
As  we  escalate  our  support,  the  Cubans  and 
others  will  find  means  to  escalate  theirs. 
There  wlU  be  bitter  fighting  in  the  hUls. 
Then  what  do  we  do  if  our  client  regime 
falls  to  end  the  insurgency?  Put  In  a  new 
regime,  as  the  Russians  did  In  Afghanistan? 
And,  If  that  regime  fails,  send  in  troops,  as 
the  Russians  did  in  Afghanistan?  E3  Salva- 
dor might  well  become  our  own  Afghani- 
stan. And,  if  the  right  with  our  assistance  fi- 
nally succeeds  in  crushing  the  insurgency, 
the  result  would  only  be.  as  it  was  in  Guate- 
mala, to  restore  the  old  oligarchy  to  power— 
and  to  guarantee  a  new  revolution  In  an- 
other decade. 

Nor  would  success  make  the  Russians 
change  their  ways,  since  they  have  long 
since  assumed  that  the  United  SUtes  can 
lick  El  Salvador. 

TKE  DAlfGCa  or  SUPPOSING 

Instead  of  roaring  off  on  it*  own.  the 
Reagan  administration  would  be  better  ad- 
vised to  begin  by  the  closest  consulUtlon 
with  friendly  governments  who  have  a 
better  feel  for  the  situation  than  we  have: 
Mexico,  CosU  Rica  and  Venezuela.  We 
ought  long  since  to  have  learned  the  danger 
of  supposing  that  we  understand  the  Inter- 
eau  of  other  countries  better  than  they  do. 

No  doubt  Latin  American  counsel  would 
be  somewhat  divided.  The  Christian  Demo- 
cratic government  in  Caracas,  for  example, 
has  fraternal  ties  with  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic president  of  the  Salvadoran  Junta; 
the  Accion  Democratlca  opposition  has  a 
different  slant.  So  do  the  Mexicans.  They 
all  agree,  however,  in  rejecting  a  military  so- 
lution. Let  us  at  least  listen  to  the  countries 
moat  directly  threatened  before  imposing 
our  own  pet  theories  on  them.  Does  anyone 
really  suppose  that  Mexico,  Venezuela  and 
Costa  Rica  are  not  as  Intelligently  deter- 
mined  as  we  are   to  safeguard   the  heml- 
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sphere  from  the  Soviet  Union?  Unilateral 
action  Is  the  road  to  disaster.  Whatever  we 
do  in  El  Salvador,  let  us  do  It  on  a  multilat- 
eral basis. 

Despite  our  President's  hot-spot  theory, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  really  not  the  cause  of 
all  the  troubles  on  this  tormented  planet. 
Violence  is  endemic  in  the  Third  World,  and 
we  cannot  regard  each  outbreak  as  a  sum- 
mons to  the  American  fire  brigade.  Every 
revolution,  every  change  In  political  and 
economic  arrangements,  every  assertion  of 
belligerent  nationalism  is  not  necessarily  a 
mortal  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  History  has  endowed  our  century 
with  a  host  of  distempers,  most  of  which  are 
beyond  our  power  to  prevent  and  our 
wisdom  to  cure. 

I  remember  Lord  Harlech,  the  British  am- 
bassador to  Washington  20  years  ago,  won- 
dering about  the  American  passion  in  that 
period  to  rush  Into  the  midst  of  a  civil  war 
in  the  Congo.  'It  seems  to  me, "  Lord  Har- 
lech wisely  said,  "that  every  country  has  a 
right  to  Its  own  Wars  of  the  Roses."* 


MRS.  ZAIDA  T.  FERNANDEZ 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Spealter.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  work  of  an  out- 
standing woman,  Mrs.  Zaida  T.  Fer- 
nandez, founding  director  of  La  Pami- 
lia  Counseling  Center  of  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  on  the  occasion  of  her  retire- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Fernandez  initiated  the  services 
of  La  Familia  Counseling  Center  in 
October  1973  through  a  grant  from 
the  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Plan- 
ning and  secured  the  center's  planning 
and  status  as  an  independent  nonprof- 
it corporation  in  April  1975  to  provide 
effective,  community-based  counseling 
services  to  juvenile  delinquents  and 
predelinquents  and  their  families. 

Beginning  as  the  sole  staff  member, 
Mrs.  Fernandez  secured  the  funding 
for,  assembled  and  trained  a  staff  of 
23  counselors  and  auxiliary  personnel 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for 
the  outstanding  counseling  services  of 
the  center. 

Bridging  the  gap  between  the  the- 
ories of  the  classroom  and  the  hard  re- 
alities of  life  in  the  streets,  Mrs.  Fer- 
nandez developed  the  enchilada  ap- 
proach to  reawakening  therapy.  It  is 
known  widely  for  its  ability  to  awaken 
troubled  youths  to  the  challenge  of 
personal  integrity,  competence,  and  re- 
sponsibility and  the  hope  of  a  better 
life  through  personal  initiative,  self- 
esteem,  and  honest  interdependence. 

Understanding  that  most  youthful 
offenders  could  not  be  reached  with- 
out dealing  with  the  dynamics  of  the 
entire  family,  Mrs.  Fernandez  pio- 
neered the  use  of  family  counseling  to 
resolve  problems  causing  delinquency 
in  Sacramento  County. 

An  authority  in  counseling  multiple 
offenders  and  their  families,  she  has 
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advanced  the  art  of  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation  through 
her  publications  and  presentations  to 
national  audiences. 

Under  the  dedicated  direction  of 
Mrs.  Fernandez.  La  Familia  Counsel- 
ing Center  has  assumed  a  position  of 
unqualified  success  and  leadership  in 
its  field. 

Notwithstanding  Mrs.  Fernandez' 
imminent  retirement,  for  so  long  as  La 
Familia  Counseling  Center  continues 
in  the  direction  she  has  established, 
the  center  will  continue  to  provide  de- 
linquency counseling  services  un- 
matched for  their  compassion,  compe- 
tence, and  success  in  helping  young 
people  become  good  citizens. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  of  Congess 
will  join  me  in  expressing  commenda- 
tions to  Mrs.  Zaida  T.  Fernandez  in 
recognition  of  her  outstanding 
achievements  in  delinquency  and 
family  counseling  and  community- 
based  organization  administration.  We 
extend  our  very  best  wishes  for  Mrs. 
Fernandez'  retirement  and  for  La  Fa- 
milia Counseling  Center's  continued 
success  in  the  years  to  come.* 


ANOTHER  SACRED  COW 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  has  been  told  time  and  time 
again  that  the  administration  is  really 
serious  about  imposing  strict  controls 
on  Federal  spending  and  about  bring- 
ing the  budget  into  balance.  Ineffec- 
tive, wasteful,  and  unnecessary  spend- 
ing programs  are  to  be  eliminated,  and 

a  firm  handle  is  going  to  be  placed  on 
the  budget. 

However,  yet  another  sacred  cow  has 
emerged;  and  it  is  an  alarming  one.  Of- 
ficially, they  are  known  as  tax  expend- 
itures; and  there  are  $282  billion  on 
the  books.  Popularly,  they  are  known 
as  loopholes  and  shelters,  although 
many  of  them  do  meet  valid  and  press- 
ing social  and  economic  needs.  Others 
are  obviously  disreputable  windfalls 
for  special  interest  groups,  such  as 
$1.7  billion  oil  and  natural  gas  deple- 
tion allowance. 

With  an  administration  so  dedicated 
to  budgetary  austerity,  one  would 
have  expected  that  this  grab  bag  of 
tax  subsidies  would  have  been  careful- 
ly scrutinized,  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  more  unjustifiable  ones.  With  an 
administration  dedicated  to  equitable 
treatment  for  the  poor,  one  would 
have  expected  that  those  loopholes  for 
millionaires  would  have  been  eliminat- 
ed from  the  tax  expenditure  list.  With 
an  administration  dedicated  to  ending 
welfare  fraud,  one  would  have  expect- 
ed that  welfare  for  the  rich  would 
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have  had  an  equal  priority  with  wel- 
fare for  the  poor. 

Unfortunately,  all  three  expecta- 
tions have  not  been  met;  and  a  splen- 
did chance  for  a  real  new  begiiming 
has  been  abandoned.  Many  special  in- 
terest groups  can  now  relax,  because 
Dave  Stockman  will  not  t)e  allowed  to 
wield  his  budget-cutting  knife  on  their 
tax  loopholes;  and  it  is  really  a  shame 
that  this  administration  will  not  con- 
front those  special  interest  groups. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
carefully  consider  the  arguments  ex- 
pressed in  an  excellent  article  by 
Hobart  Rowen  in  the  March  19  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post,  entitled 
"Start  With  the  Shelters."  It  seems 
that  Congress  will  be  forced  to  take 
the  lead  on  this  Important  budget 
issue. 

The  article  follows: 

Start  With  the  Shelters 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

David  Stockman,  President  Reagsin's  ad- 
mirable budget-cutter,  is  normally  the  most 
persuasive  member  of  the  White  House 
team.  But  the  other  day  at  breakfast  with  a 
group  of  reporters.  Stockman  was  far  from 
convincing  when  challenged  on  the  Reagan 
administration's  failure  to  deal  with  'tax 
expenditures  "  that  swell  the  federal  deficit. 

"Tax  expenditures  are  not  subsidies  [to 
the  recipients]  but  accommodations  to  reali- 
ties," Stockman  said.  That's  a  quibble,  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference.  Tax  expendi- 
tures are  subsidies,  up  and  down  the  income 
scale.  In  fact.  Stockman  early  on  proposed 
some  changes,  and  was  shot  down  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  himself. 

"Tax  expenditures"  used  to  l)e  called  "tax 
loopholes."  Altogether,  there  is  a  total  of 
$282  billion  in  various  exemptions,  exclu- 
sions or  other  special  tax  privileges  in  the 
fiscal  1982  budget.  They  benefit  both  corpo- 
rations and  Individuals,  and— as  the  last 
Carter  budget  document  commentary  ob- 
serves—"have  objectives  similar  to  those 
funded  through  direct  appropriations. " 

In  form  and  effect,  there  is  very  little  to 
distinguish  a  budget  item  on  the  expendi- 
ture side  from  something  carried  on  the 
books  as  a  "tax  expenditure"  that  lowers 
the  receipts  side  of  the  ledger.  For  example, 
as  the  explanatory  narrative  in  Carter's  last 
budget  observes,  a  payment  through  the 
CETA  program  to  an  employer  for  the  extra 
costs  of  on-the-job  training  shows  up  as  an 
appropriation,  hence  a  spending  item  In  the 
budget.  But  a  Jobs  tax  credit  is  listed  as  a 

"tax  expenditure, "  although  both  contrib- 
ute to  the  federal  deficit  and  both  lower  the 
employer's  cost  of  hiring  certain  less-skilled 
workers. 

Although  he  admits  he  will  have  to  find 
$29  billion  in  additional  budget  reductions 
for  fiscal  1983  and  $44  billion  In  fiscal  1984 
to  achieve  a  theoretical  balance  in  that 
year.  Stockman  isn't  touching  that  $282  bil- 
hon  In  tax  expenditures— a  veriUble  gold 
mine. 

Why?  "This  administration  was  elected  to 
cut  taxes,  not  to  raise  them,"  he  told  this  re- 
porter. The  administration's  game  plan  is 
aimed  primarily  at  easing  the  tax  burden  In 
the  upper  brackets.  If.  at  the  same  time,  tax 
expenditures  are  reduced,  "then  .  .  .  you 
have  done  nothing."  Stockman  said.  In 
other  words— although  the  administration 
certainly  won't  put  it  this  way— it  wants  not 
only  to  cut  taxes  in  the  upper  brackets  by 
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reducing  marginal  rates  but  to  make  sure  it 
is  not  diluting  the  benefits  of  those  cuts  by 
weakening  any  upper-bracket  tax  shelters. 

Somehow,  this  doesn't  match  up  well  with 
one  of  the  basic  theoretical  Justifications  of 
supply-side  tax  economics— that  Is,  if  the 
top  70  percent  marginal  rate  on  "unearned" 
income  Is  brought  down  to  no  more  than 
the  top  50  percent  rate  on  earned  Income, 
the  incentive  to  seek  tax  shelters  will  dissi- 
pate. 

The  Carter  administration  had  proposed 
some  small  changes  in  the  current  tax  ex- 
penditures, adding  some  and  abandoning  a 
few  others.  Stockman  should  have  been  or- 
dered to  brush  aside  the  timid  Carter  ap- 
proach. He  could  be  rubbing  his  hands  glee- 
fully, ninning  through  that  $282  billion 
worth  of  tax  expenditures  on  pages  226-236 
of  Special  Analysis  G. 

True  enough,  there  would  be  some  "sacred 
cow"  problems— homeowners'  mortgage  de- 
ductions ($35  billion),  benfits  for  the  elderly 
($15.8  billion  in  exclusion  of  taxes  on  Social 
Security,  the  extra  tax  credit,  etc.)  and  ex- 
clusion of  employer  contributions  to  medi- 
cal benefits  ($16.6  billion),  among  others. 

Before  the  phone  starts  ringing  off  the 
hook,  let  me  stress  that  I  am  not  necessarily 
advocating  doing  away  with  mortgage  inter- 
est deductions  or  taxing  Social  Security  or 
other  retirement  benefits.  (I  would  rather 
see  the  administration  go  after  the  automat- 
ic Indexing  formula.)  But  I  do  think  that  in 
that  list  of  nearly  $300  billion  in  tax  conces- 
sions there  must  be  some  loopholes  that 
could  l)e  plugged,  enabling  President 
Reagan  to  come  close  to  balancing  the 
budget  without  tutting  so  hard  at  those  just 
marginally  above  the  poverty  line. 

Instead  of  saving  $1.6  billion  In  the  food 
stamp  program,  for  example.  I  would  rather 
see  Reagan  take  away  the  $1.7  billion  In  the 
tax  expenditure  budget  for  oil  and  gas  de- 
pletion allowances.  With  prices  deregulated, 
why  does  the  oil-gas  industry  need  depletion 
allowances  too?  (There's  another  $1  billion 
tax  expenditure  item  for  "expensing"  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  development  costs.) 

Or  how  about  the  $4.8  billion  in  the  tax 
expenditure  list  representing  exclusion  of 
interest  on  life  Insurance  savings  from  tax- 
ation? By  abandoning  that  special  privilege 
(not  offset  by  special  taxation  of  the  insur- 
ance companies,  as  tax  specialist  Richard 
Goode  has  observed),  the  administration 
could  restore  its  entire  planned  cut  in  the 
black  lung  trust  fund  and  the  cutbacks  In 
Medicaid  and  child  nutrition  funds,  main- 
tain the  present  unemployment  benefit 
structure— and  have  a  few  hundred  million 
bucks  left  over.* 


HELPING  SOLVE  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY  PROBLEMS 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  VIRCIHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31.  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  juvenile  delinquency  is 
an  increasing  problem  across  the 
Nation.  I  want  my  colleagues  to  be  in- 
formed about  an  effort  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  to  help  solve 
the  problem.  A  seminar  on  juvenile 
justice  was  held  March  26-30,  1981,  by 
the  staff  and  students  of  the  Northern 
Virginia  Community  College's  Annan- 
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dale  campus  in  cooperation  with  the 
juvenile  and  domestic  relations  courts, 
correctional  professionals,  and  citizens 
of  northern  Virginia  and  surrounding 
coDununities.  The  seminar  focused  on 
ways  to  prevent  and  control  juvenile 
delinquency  and  related  problems. 

The  project  demonstrated  how  a  col- 
lege, local  governments,  and  a  commu- 
nity's citizens  can  work  together  to 
make  a  better  society.  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Conununity  College  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  leadership  role  In  ad- 
dressing this  issue  of  concern  to  the 
cotmtry.  More  iiiformation  about  the 
project  can  be  obtained  by  contacting 
the  program  coordinator.  Anthony  J. 
Delix>polo.  professor  of  administration 
of  jiistice.  Northern  Virginia  Commu- 
nity College,  Annandale  Campus,  8333 
Little  River  Turnpike,  Annandale.  Va. 
22003.* 


RETAINING  TWICE  YEARLY 
COLA 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

opcAUPOuna 

m  the  house  op  representatives 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  here  for  printing  an  ar- 
ticle I  read  recently  in  Retirement 
Life,  the  retirement  magazine  for  Fed- 
eral employees,  concerning  cost-of- 
living  adjustments.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported the  twice-a-year  COLA  for  Fed- 
eral retirees,  as  do  most  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  fact  which  was  evidenced  by 
the  vote  last  summer  in  this  House  of 
309  to  72  to  retain  twice-a-year  COLA 
for  Federal  retirees.  I  was  much  Im- 
pressed, then,  when  President  Reagan 
announced  his  support  for  the  twice-a- 
year  COLA  during  his  campaign.  I  was 
equally  surprised  and  distressed  when 
he  recently  changed  his  mind.  I  think 
this  is  an  area  that  we.  as  Members  of 
Congress,  must  show  oiu*  continued 
support.  The  Federal  retirees  are  disil- 
lusioned with  President  Reagan's 
stand  on  COLA's.  Let  us  show  them 
they  can  depend  on  us  to  stand  firm  in 
our  committment  to  twice-a-year 
COLA. 

The  article  follows: 

REAGAjf  Breaks  His  Psomisz  to  Us;  Dkos 

COLA  Be  Cut  to  Ome  a  Tear 
HAVE  asks:  bow  cam  we  eves  couht  agahi  oh 

D.S.  PLEDGES? 

President  Reagan  stunned  Federal  retir- 
ees last  month  by  breaking  his  campaign 
promise  to  them  and  recommending  that 
Congress  reduce  ooet-of-living  adJuiliiM  nil 
for  Federal  annuitants  to  one-a-year.  The 
proposal  was  included  in  Reagan's  1983 
budget  message  to  Congress  on  ^bruary  18 
which  called  for  massive  cuU  in  xttutj 
every  major  Federal  program. 

NARFE  President  Michael  Nave  immedi- 
ately issued  a  statement  saying  that  he  was 
•shocked  and  bitterly  disappointed"  In  the 
new  President's  decision  to  go  back  on  hla 
word  since  so  many  retirees  had  trusted  him 
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to  m&ke  good  on  his  campaign  promise  to 
NARFE  members  only  last  October. 

"If  Congress  approves  this,  it  will  mean 
that  no  American  can  ever  again  count  on 
the  United  States  government  to  deliver  on 
retirement  benefits  it  has  promised.  We 
thought  Mr.  Reagan  understood  this. "  Nave 
said. 

In  his  budget  message  Reagan  sounded 
like  anything  but  a  friend  of  Federal  retir- 
ees in  labeling  twlce-ayear  COLAs  as  "gen- 
erous" and  "clearly  unfair."  Reagan  sug- 
gested that  Federal  retirees  have  been  "well 
protected"  against  inflation  and  that  the 
present  semi-armual  adjustment  is  "inequi- 
table" to  all  other  "recipients  of  assistance" 
from  Federal  programs  indexed  only  once-a- 
year. 

The  Reagan  proposal  would  apply  to  ooth 
military  and  civilian  retirees. 

WHAT  HE  FROmSKD  IN  OCTOBER 

In  a  Statement  issued  by  Reagan  on  Octo- 
ber 3  of  last  year,  the  Republican  Presiden- 
tial nominee  stated  flatly,  "The  present  civil 
service  retirement  law  properly  provides  for 
a  cost-of-living  adjustment  to  protect  retir- 
ees from  the  destruction  of  the  value  of 
their  benefit  payments.  ...  I  do  not  favor 
abandoning  the  present  semi-annual  index- 
ing." 

According  to  a  membership  survey  con- 
ducted by  NARFE.  retirees  supported 
Reagan  by  a  four-to-one  margin  over  former 
President  Carter  largely  on  the  basis  of  that 
supposed  promise. 

In  releasing  his  budget  message  last 
month,  Reagan  offered  no  apology  or  expla- 
nation of  his  change  of  heart  on  the  COLA 
issue.  The  President's  decision  came  as  a 
shock  to  many  of  his  fellow  Republicans  in 
Congress  who  had  been  assured  by  the 
White  House  that  the  President  would  not 
target  the  semi-annual  COLA. 

Nave  said  that  NARFE  members  are  not 
unsympathetic  to  the  need  for  control  of 
the  Federal  spending.  However,  he  believes 
that  if  Congress  does  in  fact  eliminate  the 
twice-a-year  COLA,  it  would  be  esUblishing 
a  dangerous  precedent  for  all  retirement 
programs  administered  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. "Public  confidence  in  both  social 
security  and  Federal  retirement  rests  entire- 
ly on  the  integrity  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  keeping  its  commitments. '  Nave 
said. 

TWO  COLA'S  COMFLETKLT  JPSTIFIED 

Nave  said  that  retention  of  the  semi- 
annual adjustment  is  "completely  justified" 
since  Federal  retirement  is  the  only  indexed 
Federal  program  which  is  taxable.  He  point- 
ed to  recent  reports  by  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  and  testimony  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  which  support  his  conten- 
tion that  Federal  retirees  are  not  being 
overcompensated  by  the  present  semi- 
annual adjustment. 

Nave  also  pointed  out  that  less  than  six 
months  ago.  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  margin  of  309-72  rejected  an  identical 
Carter  proposal  to  reduce  the  adjustment  to 
an  annual  basis.  "It  is  clear  that  the  issue 
has  been  decided."  he  said. 

Nave  also  rejected  the  idea  that  retirees 
are  not  "taking  their  fair  share"  of  budget 
cuts,  pointing  out  that  recently  enacted  re- 
forms in  the  initial  calculation  of  annuities 
will  result  in  bUlions  in  savings  in  future 
years. 

Nave  went  on  to  urge  NARFE  members  to 
immediately  begin  all-out  efforts  to  con- 
vince members  of  Congress  to  oppose  the 
Reagan  proposal. 
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The  Reagan  proposal  will  have  NO  effect 
on  the  4.4  percent  COLA  adjustment  due  re- 
tirees in  their  April  checks. 

The  increase  in  income  taxes  paid  by  Fed- 
eral annuitants  has  l)een  greater  than  the 
Increase  in  cost  of  living  adjustments  re- 
ceived.* 


FIRST  AMENDMENT  RIGHTS 
ARE  SUBVERTED  BY  THE 
LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORA- 
TIONS SUBSIDIZED  PROPAGA- 
TION OP  IDEAS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  oxen  being  gored  in  the 
current  efforts  to  finally  halt  the  red 
ink  hemorrhage  in  Washington  is  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  For  years 
now,  it  has  ridden  high,  wide,  and 
handsome  propagating  its  own  ideas 
on  how  our  society  should  be  re 
shaped.  The  worst  part  of  this  is  that 
it  is  done  with  your  tax  dollars  wheth- 
er you  agree  or  not.  However,  now 
that  budget  cutting  time  has  come  to 
the  people  at  Legal  Services,  they  tell 
us  they  are  only  helping  the  poor.  On 
March  24.  1981,  Mr.  Howard  Phillips, 
national  director  of  the  Conservative 
Caucus,  Inc.,  detailed  why  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
deprives  Americans  of  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  at  their  expense.  His 
statement  follows: 

"•  •  •  to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contri- 
butions of  money  for  the  propagation  of 
opinions  which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors,  is 
sinful  and  tyrannical." 

Thus  wrote  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  1777. 
This  fundamental  Jeffersonian  principle  of 
civil  hberty  was  adopted  in  1786  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virgrlnla.  and  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  on  December  15, 
1791. 

Yet,  since  the  mid-1960's,  first  through 
the  Office  of  Legal  Services  at  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  now. 
by  means  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Congress  has  compelled  me  and  millions  of 
other  Americans  to  furnish  contibutions  of 
money,  through  the  Internal  Revenue 
system,  for  the  propagation  of  opinions 
which  we  disbelieve  and  abhor. 

Through  a  nationwide  network  of  private 
legal  services  organizations  which  are  pub- 
licly subsidized,  yet  authorized,  through  lob- 
bying, publication,  litigation,  as  well  as  by 
the  organization  and  representation  of  sp>e- 
clal  Interest  advocacy  groups,  to  propagate 
the  ideas  of  the  officers  and  employees  of 
such  subsidized  organizations,  the  liberties 
of  all  Americans  are  abridged,  the  pluralism 
and  independence  of  private  Institutions 
and  relationships  are  encroached  upon,  and 
Iwth  the  accountability  and  the  significance 
of  our  electoral  process  are  fundamentally 
undermined. 

Each  of  the  more  than  320  private.  Legal 
Services  Corporation-funded  staff  attorney 
recipient  groups  is  governed  by  a  self-desig- 
nated, self-perpetuating  policy  board.  Some 
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of  these  boards  are  constituted,  at  least  in 
part,  by  the  assigrunent  of  positions  to  rep- 
resentatives of  various  private  groups  which 
are  heavily  involved  in  the  propagation  of 
political  ideas.  In  all  cases,  private  citizens 
on  these  recipient  group  policy  boards  are 
given  authority  over  significant  amounts  of 
funds,  collected  from  the  taxpaylng  citi- 
zenry. 

Even  excluding  litigative  activity.  Legal 
Services  Corporation-funded  groups  propa- 
gate opinions  and  policy  objectives,  through 
the  personnel  which  they  hire  and  the 
funds  they  expend,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in- 
cluding organizational  and  representational 
assistance  to  private  idea  advocacy  groupw— 
not  merely  to  individuals. 

In  the  name  of  "community  education", 
they  proselytize,  through  various  media,  for 
social  change. 

Advocating  "law  reform ",  they  promote, 
at  public  expense,  their  privately  held  no- 
tions of  sound  public,  which  they  strive  to 
enforce  through  direct  and  indirect  lobby- 
ing, coalition  formation,  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative rule  drafting,  test  case  litiga- 
tion, and  related  activities. 

Assistance  to  "direct  action"  offensives, 
which  include  picketing,  demonstrating, 
withholding  rent  payments,  as  well  as  other 
forms  of  civic  protest  is  another  aspect  of 
Legal  Service  Corporation  dollars  being 
used  to  propagate  opinion. 

Nor  ought  we  to  overlook  the  significant 
political  impact  which  results  from  the  indi- 
rect economic  assistance  furnished  by  LSC- 
recipient  programs  which  aid  private  advo- 
cacy organizations  in  the  pursuit  of  Federal 
grants  and  contracts. 

And.  of  course,  litigation  is  another  basic 
policy  advocacy  technique  available  to  legal 
services  programs,  their  policy  board  mem- 
bers, attorneys,  and  support  personnel. 

The  economic  structure  of  a  legal  services 
delivery  system  based  on  the  "staff  attor- 
ney" concept  particularly  lends  itself  to  the 
use  of  program  dollars  to  further  ideological 
objectives.  The  "staff  attorney"  structure  is 
provider-oriented,  not  consumer-oriented. 
That  is  to  say.  it  is  the  attorneys  and  pro- 
gram officials,  rather  than  the  cliente. 
actual  or  potential,  who  are  economically 
empKjwered  to  determine  priorities  for  em- 
phasis and  for  action. 

"He  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  time."  If 
a  service  such  as  the  provision  of  legal  rep- 
resentation is  "free",  or  carries  no  economic 
penalty,  then  the  demand  for  that  service  is 
potentially  without  limit.  The  limits  on  pro- 
vider activity  which,  in  a  free  market,  are 
imposed  by  potential  service  consumers  es- 
tablishing priorities  on  the  disposition  of 
their  finite  resources  (which  disposition 
may  give  a  higher  priority  to  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  or  medical  care)  are.  in  a  controlled 
market  of  service  providers  with  Incomes 
fixed  and  assured  without  reliance  on  such 
specific  consumers,  determined  by  the  pro- 
viders themselves,  rather  than  by  the  poten- 
tial clients. 

The  practical  consequence  of  this  econom- 
ic reality  is  that  legal  services  programs  are 
economically  at  liberty  to  choose  their 
causes,  their  clients,  and  their  actual  cases. 
Whether  such  choices  are  well  made  is  a 
separate  and  significant  consideration.  That 
they  are  made  is  beyond  dispute. 

No  system  can  operate  without  some  form 
of  constraint.  Absent  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances flowing  from  the  free  market  princi- 
ples which  underglrd  the  fee  for  service  ar- 
rangements of  the  private  bar.  controls, 
either  implied  or  expressed,  either  random 
or  consistent,  distant  or  proximate,  are  In- 
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evitably    applied    through    some    form    of 
regulation. 

But  given  the  involvement  of  this  pro- 
gram with  the  propagation  of  a  policy  ide- 
ology on  the  nature  of  and  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  poverty,  no  such  regulation  can 
be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy 
the  competing  claims  of  clients,  attorneys, 
program  grantees,  members  of  Congress, 
taxpayers,  and  others  who  have  some  stake 
in  any  such  activity  which  is  govemmental- 
ly  sponsored. 

Nor  can  such  a  structure  lacking  any  in- 
herent economic  constraint  accommodate 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  those  citizens 
who  (when  sued  by  lawyers  free  of  the  mun- 
dane limits  which  cause  private  attorneys 
and  those  who  pay  them  to  think  twice 
Ijefore  suing,  apF>ealing.  or  otherwise  com- 
mitting resources  to  a  cause  concerning 
which  the  outcome  is  uncertain)  must  them- 
selves seriously  consider  conceding  their  in- 
terest at  law  without  a  contest,  simply  to 
avoid  economic  ruin  at  the  hands  of  adver- 
saries whose  resources  have  no  economic 
boundaries. 

Another  structurally  inherent  "First 
Amendment"  problem  which  arises  from 
the  present  system  of  delivering  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor,  is  the  facility  with  which 
ostensibly  unrelated,  but  actualy  intercon- 
nected grantees,  policy  boards,  attorneys, 
and  support  personnel  are  able  to  coordi- 
nate their  efforts  throughout  the  United 
States,  identifying  favorable  jurisdictions  in 
which  actions  can  be  initiated  and  test  cases 
pursued. 

In  1980.  a  total  of  less  than  $100  million  in 
subsidies  was  disbursed  to  the  three  princi- 
pal candidates  for  President,  our  highest 
public  office.  Yet  $300  million  went  to  the 
groups  which  are  privately  involved  in  idea 
propagation  under  the  rubric  of  the  LSC. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram, and  the  fact  that  there  will  always  be 
more  causes  and  clients  for  a  free  service 
than  there  are  hours  in  the  day.  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  legal  services  spokesmen  fre- 
quently conclude  that  the  promotion  of 
radical  social,  economic,  and  policy  changes, 
affecting  the  poor  as  a  class,  is  a  far  more 
efficient  way  to  expend  resources  than  by 
scattering  them  on  uncoordinated  individual 
causes  which  may  not  lend  themselves  to 
policy  groundbreaking. 

As  stated  by  Steven  Haberfeld.  a  planner 
for  the  National  Economic  Development 
and  Law  Center,  a  Califomla-based  Legal 
Services  program  which  received  $393,669 
last  year.  "What  is  disheartening  about  the 
individual  case  work  is  that  nothing  really 
changes  .  .  .  Agencies  may  settle  a  case  to 
avoid  a  costly  battle,  but  the  status  quo  is 
preserved.  MeanwhUe.  the  client  is  in  no 
Ijetter  position  to  fend  for  himself.  If  any- 
thing, he  or  she  becomes  increasingly  de- 
pendent. 

Haberfeld,  writing  in  Clearinghouse 
Review,  published  in  behalf  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  continues:  "We  try 
other  litigation  strategies.  We  try  law 
reform  on  behalf  of  a  class  of  the  afflicted. 
We  hope  to  change  the  conditions  of  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  at  the  same  time."  But. 
Mr.  Haberfeld  gravely  notes,  "The  vested  in- 
terests which  are  firmly  lodged  In  appropri- 
ate legislative  and  administrative  circles 
ensure  that  conditions  return  to  the  status 
quo  ante." 

The  answer  to  this  frustrating  inability  to 
totally  remake  society  so  that  it  will  con- 
form to  Mr.  Haberfeld's  notions  of  the 
public  interest  requires,  in  his  words,  that 
legal  services  programs  "be  aligned  with  the 
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political  and  social  interest  groups  that 
begin  to  develop  and  exercise  political  influ- 
ence of  their  own?" 

Haberfeld  also  encourages  "strategies  of 
conununlty  education  advocacy,  legislative 
initiative  and  coordinated  litigation"  to  fur- 
ther his  view  of  what  is  good  for  the  poor  as 
a  class.  "Forming  statewide  coalitions",  he 
says,  "must  be  part  of  this  effort  to  create 
an  effective  social  base  .  .  .  Statewide  legal 
services  programs  often  have  highly  devel- 
oped, centralized  research  capabilities,  liti- 
gation support  units  and  established  rela- 
tionships with  the  news  media  and  urban 
based,  progressive,  statewide  organizations 
(e.g..  labor.  Council  of  Churches.  League  of 
Women  Voters)." 

And.  to  conclude  my  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Haberfeld.  consider  closely  his  observation 
that  "Six  tools  are  at  the  program's  dispos- 
al: research  and  analysis,  media  coverage, 
community  education,  agency  advocacy,  liti- 
gation, and  drafting  and  promoting  legisla- 
tive initiatives.  Legal  services  programs",  as- 
serts Haberfeld.  "have  the  staff,  the  organi- 
zational resources,  the  expertise  and  the 
mandate  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  use 
all  of  these  measures." 

Note  his  use  of  the  word  "mandate".  But 
what  of  the  mandate  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment, of  our  political  process,  and  of  our 
recent  election?  Shall  all  those  l)e  subordi- 
nated to  the  power  we  have  vested  in  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  to  remake  soci- 
ety? 

Legal  services  attorneys  have  views  on  vir- 
tually every  subject.  The  National  Veteraiis 
Law  Center,  another  LSC-funded  organiza- 
tion, is  actively  engaged  in  upgrading  dis- 
honorable discharges  from  the  armed 
forces.  "(A)s  part  of  a  settlement  of  a  law- 
suit brought  by  NVLC's  outreach  organiza- 
tion", the  Department  of  Defense  recently 
"agreed  to  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  advertise  on  major  radio  stations 
in  Novemt)er  1980  and  February  1981  the 
existence  of  a  post  office  box  from  which 
veterans  can  obtain  Information  about  ob- 
taining an  upgrade  in  discharge",  it  is  re- 
ported. 

Furthermore,  "(v)eterans  who  write  to 
this  contact  point  will  receive  applications 
forms  (sic),  instructions,  and  referrals  to 
local  LSC-funded  offices  and  community 
based  veterans  organizations  that  can  assist 
them  in  obtaining  an  upgrade." 

On  the  subject  of  abortion,  in  which  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  has  been  heavily 
involved,  despite  legislative  attempts  to  re- 
strict such  activity,  the  National  Center  on 
Women  and  PamUy  Law,  a  $167,500  Legal 
Services  Corporation  recipient  organization, 
maintains  that  •■(t)he  most  devastating  legal 
development  for  women  In  1980  was  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  upholding  a  congres- 
sional prohibition  against  the  use  of  federal 
funding  for  abortions." 

It  is  the  further  contention  of  this  sup- 
posedly poverty-oriented  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration support  center  that  ERA  ratifica- 
tion is  a  prerequisite  to  winning  the  War  on 
Poverty.  Indeed,  this  January  those  ladies, 
in  a  taxpayer  financed  publication,  argued 
that  "(t)he  economic  boycott  against  non- 
ratifying  states  has  l)een  vindicated  in  the 
context  of  the  ERA  as  a  tool  for  women's 
advocates." 

In  the  same  publication,  these  "Women 
and  Family  Law"  legal  services  activists 
warn  against  possible  Congressional  action 
on  the  Family  Protection  Act  which,  horror 
of  horrors,  would  "encourage  restoration  of 
the  family  unit,  parental  authority  and  a 
climate  of  traditional  morality." 
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Other  legal  services  lawyers  also  have  a 
view  of  "poverty  law"  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  inappropriate  by  the  working 
American  taxpayer.  For  example,  when  so 
many  Americans  are  having  trouble  making 
ends  meet,  why  did  the  Idaho  Legal  Services 
program,  which  got  $984,000  if  Federal 
funds,  concern  itself  with  opposing  deporta- 
tion proceedings  against  a  citizen  of  Iran  in 
the  United  States? 

Why  was  it  a  "poverty  issue"  for  the  $3.9 
million  Texas  Rural  Legal  Aid  program  to 
Involve  itself  during  the  1980  election  cam- 
paigns in  a  dispute  over  the  apportionment 
of  Texas  legislative  districts? 

By  the  same  token,  ought  (x>nvicted  felons 
who  are  Incarcerated  be  the  subjects  of  ex- 
tensive litigation  by  Federally  funded  pover- 
ty lawyers,  at  a  time  when  law  abiding  tax- 
payers, of  diverse  economic  circumstances, 
are  deprived  of  many  of  the  material  luxu- 
ries which  government  subsidized  Jailhouse 
lawyers  pursue  in  t>ehalf  of  their  criminal 
clients?  Ask  that  of  the  $791,000  Legal  Aid 
Society  of  Columbus.  Ohio  which  was  hard 
at  work  last  year  on  such  matters  as 
"inmate  idleness"  and  inadequate  "recre- 
ational services". 

Ellen  Josephson.  Director  of  the  LSC- 
funded  Access  to  Justice  project  of  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  E>efender  Association, 
says  "effective  representation  of  legal  serv- 
ices clients  on  access  issues  must  go  beyond 
the  judicial  forum  and  recognize  the  key 
role  of  the  United  States  Congress." 

And.  in  her  view,  the  scope  of  such  repre- 
sentation must  be  far-reaching.  "The  most 
politically  controversial  access  issue  of  the 
96th  Congress."  Miss  Josephson  has  assert- 
ed, "was  the  effort  to  remove  by  statute  all 
federal  court  jurisdiction  over  school  prayer 
issues.  ...  If  the  forces  seeking  to  eliminate 
school  prayer  jurisdiction  suc«eed.  they  are 
likely  to  move  on  to  other  issues  more  di- 
rectly affecting  the  poor,  including  abortion 
and  school  desegregation." 

Whatever  the  issue,  be  it  OSHA,  busing, 
transexual  benefit  claims,  quotas,  election 
law,  expunging  arrest  records,  private 
schools,  conscription,  economic  policy,  and 
even  national  defense,  the  poverty  lawyers 
are  being  subsidized  at  public  expense  to 
propagate  their  private  views  of  what  Is 
good  for  the  poor  and  what  is  good  for  the 
country. 

That  is  just  part  of  what  they  do  on  tax- 
payer time.  It  can  also  be  argued  that  be- 
cause of  the  Federal  patronage  without 
which  legal  services  personnel  would  not  tie 
assigned  to  particular  areas,  many  other 
kinds  of  questionable  activity  occiu-.  some- 
times with  seeming  encouragement  from 
the  leaders  of  the  LSC. 

Out  of  the  entire  nation  why,  for  exam- 
ple, has  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
named  Salvadore  Tio  as  its  Regional  Direc- 
tor for  the  New  York  and  Puerto  Rico 
region,  despite  Tio's  July.  1979  conviction 
for  criminal  trespass  on  U.S.  Navy  property 
in  Vieques.  Puerto  Rico,  in  connection  with 
an  organized  protest  against  the  American 
naval  presence  on  that  island? 

The  notion  of  poverty  as  a  class  problem 
variously  manifested,  rather  than  an  indi- 
vidual or  family  condition,  a  badly  flawed 
concept,  is  fundamental  to  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices program.  Every  local  legal  services  re- 
cipient organization  is  structured  to  func- 
tion as  a  so-called  public  interest  law  firm  in 
which  the  supposed  public  interest,  for  the 
poor  as  a  class,  is  equated  with  questionable 
politick  conclusions. 

I  and  millions  of  other  Americans  ques- 
tion and  abhor  the  idea  that  it  is  in  the  in- 
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terest  of  the  poor  that  a  policy  of  easy  abor- 
tion be  encouraced.  that  abortions  be  tax- 
payer financed,  and  that  with  respect  to 
minor  children,  abortions  be  performed 
without  either  parental  notice  or  consent. 
Yet  this  is  the  prevailing  ideology  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

I  question  and  abhor  the  idea  that  voltin- 
tary  prayer  be  banned  from  the  nation's 
public  school  classrooms,  on  the  grounds 
that  It  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  to  retain 
■uch  a  ban.  yet  taxpayer  subsidized  legal 
services  attorneys  are  lobbying  against  the 
removal  of  such  restrictions  on  prayer. 

I  question  and  abhor  the  idea  that  wilful, 
premeditated  murder  of  the  innocent 
cannot  be  made  subject  to  capital  punish- 
ment, yet  legal  services  personnel  use  tax- 
payer resources  to  limit  the  availability  of 
capital  punishment,  on  the  grounds  that 
such  a  policy  militates  particularly  against 
the  poor. 

I  abhor  the  idea  that  reductions  in  proper- 
ty and  income  taxes  such  as  those  proposed 
in  California  and  Massachusetts  for  working 
Americans  are  being  opposed  at  taxpayer 
expense  by  subsidized  LSC  recipient  person- 
nel, who  regard  such  tax  cuts  as  depriving 
the  poor  of  access  to  resources  to  which  in 
the  opinion  of  such  attorneys  they  are  enti- 
tled as  a  matter  of  right. 

I  abhor  the  LSC-propagated  notion  that 
students  have  a  property  right  in  their  di- 
plomas and  that  competency  testing  violates 
the  civil  rights  of  students  who  are  unable 
to  meet  academic  standards. 

I  applaud  President  Reagan  for  his  coura- 
geous decision  to  propose  the  abolition  of 
this  counterproductive  program  which  has 
arrogated  to  itself  the  right  to  use  public 
funds  to  propagate  its  secular  faith  in  liber- 
al nostrums  of  class  conflict,  sexual  liber- 
ation, economic  redistribution,  and  govern- 
mentally  mandated  equality  of  result. 

The  Corporation,  by  its  very  structure,  is 
beyond  reform.  No  regulation  can  remove 
the  reality  of  its  provider-l)ased  economics. 
No  set  of  Presidential  appointees,  however 
conservative,  can  achieve  necessary  im- 
provements in  a  program  which,  by  law. 
gives  present  grant  recipients  a  presumptive 
right  to  refunding,  protected  from  discon- 
tinuation decisions  based  on  reasons  of 
policy. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  is  not  a 
poor  person's  program,  it  is  a  lawyer's  pro- 
gram. If  the  goal  is  merely  to  provide  indi- 
vidual low  income  persons  with  legal  repre- 
sentation, there  is  no  need  for  this  elaborate 
structure,  which  is  so  conducive  to  political 
mischief,  and  so  violative  of  First  Amend- 
ment rights. 

If  the  American  Bar  Association,  for  all  its 
whining,  is  unable  to  find  from  among  its 
275.000  members,  the  interest  in  aiding  the 
poor  which  is  now  supposedly  concentrated 
in  5,500  legal  services  lawyers,  why  should 
the  legal  profession's  lack  of  social  con- 
science t>e  laid  upon  the  backs  of  taxpayers 
who,  themselves,  lack  the  resources  to  sue 
or  lobby  at  will? 

The  fact  that  states  will  be  able  to  sutisi- 
dize  from  block  grants  the  continuation  of 
legal  services  projects  on  which  they  place  a 
high  priority  should  reassure  those  who  are 
genuinely  fearful  that  significant  needs  will 
go  unmet.  The  idea  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  somehow  more  enlightened  and 
compassionate  then  those  who  live  at  the 
state  and  local  level,  far  from  this  city,  is  an 
elitist  concept  which  the  voters  thoroughly 
rejected  last  November. 

But  if  that  is  not  enough,  and  If  all  that  is 
desired  is  access  to  an  attorney,  then  why 
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not  consider  the  idea  of  itemized,  charitable 
tax  deductions  for  private  attorneys  who 
agree  to  represent  eligible  low  income  per- 
sons. The  client  would  thus  not  be  limited 
to  representation  by  a  segregated  class  of 
professional  poverty  lawyers,  and  the  co- 
ordinated ideological  ambulance  chasing 
which  has  been  all  too  characteristic  of  the 
present  system  would  be  brought  to  an  end. 
America  has  no  established  church.  Neither 
should  we  have  an  established  political  ide- 
ology which.  Immune  from  accountability  to 
the  public,  has  been  unjustly  propagated 
with  hundreds  of  millions  of  taxpayer  dol- 
lars.* 
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he  is  only  13.  he  has  already  set  an  ex- 
ample for  us  all.* 


JIM  BINGHAM 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

or  coNNECTicrrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  su^omplishments  of  Jim 
Binghaun.  a  resident  of  the  Second 
District  who  lives  in  Montville,  Conn. 

Jim.  who  is  13.  received  the  Eagle 
Scout  Award  last  Sunday,  March  29. 
1981.  the  highest  honor  available  to  a 
Boy  Scout.  Jim.  in  an  example  of  the 
service  to  community  that  character- 
izes the  Eagle  Scouts,  raised  $200  to 
help  the  Montville  senior  citizens  pur- 
chase an  audiometer  for  their  health 
center. 

Jim  began  his  scouting  career  as  a 
member  of  Cub  Scout  Pack  21.  While 
a  Cub  Scout,  he  earned  the  Arrow  of 
Light  Award  and  was  one  of  the  first 
Cub  Scouts  to  earn  the  God  and  Coun- 
try Award. 

In  May  of  1978,  Jim  graduated  from 
Cub  Scouts  to  Boy  Scout  Troop  21. 
While  a  member  of  Troop  21.  he  has 
held  several  leadership  positions.  He 
has  been  troop  librarian,  assistant 
patrol  leader,  patrol  leader,  and  now 
holds  the  position  of  assistant  senior 
patrol  leader.  In  addition  to  earning  22 
merit  badges,  Jim  has  also  earned  the 
Year-round  Camper  Award  and  the  20- 
hour  Conservation  Award. 

In  addition  to  being  an  active  Boy 
Scout.  Jim  has  received  year  pins  for 
Sunday  school  attendance  at  the 
Montville  Center  Congregation 
Church.  He  played  little  league  base- 
ball as  a  member  of  Peter  X's  major 
league  team  and  during  his  last  year 
of  play  was  named  to  the  all-star  team. 

As  a  student  at  Dr.  Charles  Murphy 
Junior  High  School.  Jim  has  been  a 
member  of  the  1979  cross  country 
team,  the  1980  track  aind  field  team, 
and  the  1980  Ski  Club.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Sno-Scramblers  Snow- 
mobile Club  of  Corinth,  Vt. 

I  know  you  will  all  join  with  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  fine  student  and 
his  many  accomplishments.  It  is  rare 
to  find  a  person  who  displays  the  com- 
bination of  hard  work,  discipline,  and 
devotion  that  Jim  does,  and  although 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  WANT 
ADS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  the  serious  and  complex 
problem  of  unemployment  in  this 
country,  we  must  fully  imderstand 
both  the  many  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment and  full  ramifications  of  unem- 
ployment on  inner-city  minority 
youths  and  on  families  of  unemployed 
workers. 

However,  President  Reagan  in  a 
recent  statement  demonstrated  some- 
what less  than  a  full  understanding  of 
this  important  problem.  He  suggested 
that  unemployment  was  not  really  a 
national  crisis,  because  Sunday  news- 
papers contained  many  pages  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  want 
ads.  I  hope  that  the  President  was  not 
serious  when  he  made  those  remarks, 
because  a  casual  perusal  of  the  want 
ads  indicates  that  most  unemployed 
minority  youths,  construction  workers, 
and  autoworkers  are  not  qualified  for 
most  advertised  jobs  or  do  not  live  in 
locales  where  those  jobs  are  available. 

In  an  editorial  from  the  March  26 
edition,  the  Niagara  Gazette  examined 
the  fallacies  in  the  President's  re- 
marks, and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  carefully  consider  this  well-rea- 
soned analysis.  The  editorial  is  enti- 
tled "Reagan:  Read  the  Want  Ads." 
and  it  explodes  a  number  of  miscon- 
ceptions about  unemployment. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Reagan:  Read  the  Want  Aos 

President  Reagan  is  at  it  again.  This  time 
he's  come  up  with  a  simple  solution  to  the 
nation's  unemployment  problem:  Read  the 
want  ads. 

The  president  told  a  group  of  congress- 
men and  congresswomen  recently  that  he 
can't  understand  how  people  complain 
about  being  out  of  work  considering  the  fact 
that  his  Sunday  newspaper  carries  30  or 
more  pages  of  help-wanted  ads. 

We  know  the  high  unemployment  rate 
here  in  Washington,  we  know  in  New  York 
and  their  problems,  and  yet  how  do  I  ex- 
plain that— or  how  do  we  explain  that  in  the 
Sunday  Times,  New  York  Times,  there  were 
45  ■'i  pages  of  help-wanted  ads  and  In  The 
Washington  Post  Sunday  there  were  33  V4 
pages  of  hel[>-wanted  ads  and  these  were 
jobs  calling  for  people  of  every  range  that 
you  could  make. 

How  does  a  person  in  any  one  of  those 
skills  justify  calling  themselves  unemployed 
when  there's  a  fellow  spending  money  and 
saying,  "I've  got  a  job.  Come  fill  my  job?  " 

The  problem  with  the  president's  reason- 
ing is  that  it  contains  two  false  assumptions: 
one,  that  help  wanted  ads  are  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  the  job  market,  and  two,  that  people 
are  prepared  to  fill  any  job  that's  available. 
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An  analysis  of  the  Post's  ads  found  that 
few  of  them  were  for  people  at  the  bottom 
of  the  employment  ladder— those  with  no 
marketable  skills  and  no  experience.  Two 
full  pages  advertised  for  computer  special- 
ists, a  field  that  is  wide  open  and  growing 
and,  unfortunately  for  the  unemployed, 
very  specialized.  It  Is  a  field  where  demand 
far  outstrips  supply  of  qualified  workers. 

The  Post's  ads  were  also  mainly  directed 
at  people  already  working.  Some  tried  to 
lure  draftsmen,  engineers  and  nurses  away 
from  their  jobs  for  better  paying  positions 
that  offered  better  benefits.  Again,  such  ads 
aren't  aimed  at  those  on  the  unemployment 
line. 

People  are  not,  as  one  labor  economist 
noted,  like  "interchangeable  parts— anybody 
can  fill  any  job."  If  they  were,  Reagsm 
would  be  right  on  target.  Unfortunately, 
there  aren't  many  unemployed  assembly 
line  workers  who  can  walk  into  the  comput- 
er world  of  silicon  chips.* 


THE  SAVINGS  AND  THRIFT  ACT 
OP  1981 
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HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  &m  introducing  legislation 
today  that  would  give  taxpayers  an  ex- 
emption for  the  interest  payments 
they  earn  from  saving  deposits.  This 
bill,  the  Savings  and  Thrift  Act  of 
1981,  would  totally  exempt  from  all 
Federal  income  taxes— the  first  $1,000 
in  interest,  or  $2,000  for  joint  re- 
turns—in the  earnings  gained  from  de- 
posits in  savings  institutions  and  credit 
unions. 

I  have  introduced  this  bill  because  I 
believe  it  is  time  to  turn  our  Nation 
into  a  nation  of  savers  once  again. 

This  Nation  grew  strong  through 
hard  work  and  thrift,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  we  can  rebuild  our  economy. 
We  have  to  get  back  to  basics  and  give 
people  a  little  more  encouragement  to 
save  instead  of  spend,  and  that  is  what 
my  bill  is  intended  to  do. 

We  cannot  build  for  tomorrow  if  we 
are  always  paying  for  yesterday. 

The  rate  of  personal  savings  in  the 
United  States  is  lagging  far  behind 
that  of  other  nations  which  are  out- 
pacing us  economically.  Americans  are 
saving  just  under  5  percent  of  their 
disposable  income,  compared  to  13.7 
percent  in  West  Germany  and  19.1 
percent  in  Japan.  Furthermore,  our 
savings  rate  is  at  its  lowest  point  since 
1948.  This  says  a  good  deal  about  the 
roots  of  our  economic  problems. 

The  Federal  Government  itself  is 
part  of  the  problem.  By  letting  inter- 
est rates  and  energy  prices  go  through 
the  roof,  the  Federal  Government  has 
tolerated  a  situation  in  which  many 
families  have  very  little  left  to  save.  At 
the  same  time,  while  we  tax  interest 
from  savings  accounts,  the  Govern- 
ment grants  a  complete  deduction  for 
the  interest  consumers  pay  on  credit 
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piuThases.  This  is  one  reason  that  con- 
sumer credit  purchases  grew  three 
times  faster  than  savings  deposltis— in- 
cluding certificates  of  deposit — over 
the  last  decade. 

We  have  an  economy  that  rewards 
comsumption  and  penalizes  savings. 

Over  $57  billion  per  year  is  spent  on 
media  advertising  alone  to  induce 
people  to  spend  more  of  their  money. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  me  that  we 
should  also  provide  some  coiuter- 
balancing  incentive  to  encourage 
people  to  save,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
Introduced  this  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  help  the  savings  and 
loans  and  credit  unions  which  are 
struggling  because  of  lagging  despo- 
sits,  high  interest  rates,  and  unfair 
competition  from  the  new  money 
market  funds.  Savings  and  loan  profits 
in  my  State.  North  Dakota,  were  down 
88  percent  as  a  percentage  of  assets 
last  year,  and  over  a  quarter  of  our 
credit  unions  actually  lost  deposits. 
This  bill  should  help  our  local  savings 
institutions,  while  helping  savers  as 
well.* 


CORRECTING  THE  BILINGUAL 
BALLOT  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
again  introducing  legislation  to  correct 
what  most  of  us  agree  was  a  mistake 
made  by  Congress  in  1975— the  bilin- 
gual ballot  amendments  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

With  my  colleague.  Congressman 
McCloskey,  and  19  other  Congress- 
men, I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  repeal  bilingual  ballot  provi- 
sions which  mandated  that  counties 
provide  special  election  materials  if  5 
percent  or  more  of  the  population  was 
of  a  single  language  minority  group 
and  the  group  as  a  whole  had  an  illit- 
eracy rate  higher  than  the  national 
average. 

Congress  no  doubt  intended  to  in- 
crease voter  participation  among  mi- 
norities, but  this  has  not  happened  in 
the  27  States  affected  by  the  bilingual 
ballot  provisions. 

Instead,  what  has  occurred  is  a  huge 
increase  in  ballot  costs  to  local  govern- 
ment. Practical  experience  has  shown 
the  bilingual  ballot  to  be  an  expensive 
and  little-used  item. 

In  my  home.  Kern  County.  Calif., 
the  cost  of  complying  with  bilingual 
ballot  provisions  has  been  awesome.  In 
the  June  6,  1978  primary,  for  example. 
67,430  Spanish  language  ballots  were 
printed  while  only  174  were  actually 
used.  The  average  cost  per  Spanish 
ballot  used  was  $167.67,  compared 
with  an  average  cost  of  $2,32  for  each 
English  ballot  which  was  used. 
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In  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  a  recent 
municipal  election  required  the  print- 
ing of  25,498  ballots  and  accompany- 
ing materials.  Only  69  voters  request- 
ed Spanish  langtiage  ballots,  and  only 
15  of  these  persons  actually  voted.  Of 
the  $30,137  total  cost  for  the  election. 
$7,377  was  directly  caused  by  Federal 
bilingual  ballot  provisions. 

In  San  Mateo  County,  Calif.,  only  2 
percent  of  all  eligible  Spanish  lan- 
guage voters  voted  in  the  last  elec- 
tion—at a  cost  to  the  county  of  more 
than  $17,000. 

In  Oregon,  only  10  requests  for  bilin- 
gual ballot  materials  were  received, 
yet  it  cost  local  governments  $23,180 
to  provide  all  materials  required  by 
law. 

In  Grant  County.  Kans.,  the  cost  of 
compliance  was  $1,200  for  five  ballots 
actually  requested.  That  is  $240  per 
baUot. 

The  examples  cited  above  show  why 
my  legislation  in  the  96th  Congress  to 
repeal  the  bilingual  ballot  provisions 
was  supported  by  coimty  clerks  and 
secretaries  of  state  across  the  Nation. 
Local  governments  are  being  burdened 
by  a  costly  and  needless  mandate  from 
the  Federal  Government,  yet  they  are 
not  getting  any  funds  to  implement 
this  mandate. 

The  scant  minority  voter  participa- 
tion in  the  bilingual  ballot  program 
also  shows  once  again  that  well-in- 
tended but  misdirected  edicts  from 
Washington  do  not  change  human  be- 
havior. Many  people  in  my  district 
have  told  me  they  are  insulted  to  be 
mailed  a  Spanish  language  ballot 
simply  because  they  have  a  Spanish 
surname.  They  rightly  consider  them- 
selves American  citizens  and  they  use 
the  language  of  our  country,  English. 

The  naturalization  test  requires  pro- 
ficiency in  English.  Why  then  do  we 
ask  certain  of  our  citizens  to  vote  in 
their  previous  language?  Congress  has 
mandated  a  great  deal  of  waste 
through  the  bilingual  ballot  program, 
funds  that  could  be  better  spent  in 
other  ways  to  encourage  minority  and 
all  citizens  to  vote. 

The  legislation  which  Mr.  McClos- 
key. myself,  and  our  colleagues  are  in- 
troducing today  would  not  remove  the 
basic  constitutional  guarantees  from 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  but  it  would 
correct  a  grievous  error.  The  bilingual 
ballot  is  costing  far  in  excess  of  what 
it  is  accomplishing,  and  1  hope  Con- 
gress will  recognize  its  mistake. 

Those  who  have  joined  me  as  origi- 
nal cosponsors  of  this  legislation  are 
as  follows:  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Badham.  Mr.  Bapalis.  Mr.  Burgenk*. 
Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Prenzcl,  Mr.  Gingrich,  liir.  Hilkr, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Laco- 
marsino,  Mr.  LintCRXN,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  Moorheao,  Mr.  Pktki.  Mr. 
RuDD.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Shumwat. 
and  Mr.  Whitehurst. 


UMI 
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A  copy  of  the  biU  follows: 

,  H.R.  2»43 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  to  limit  certain  aspects  of  its  cover- 
age for  other  than  racial  groups 

S«  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conorea*  ataembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Voting  Rights  Act 
Repealer  Amendments  Act  of  1979  ". 

Sk.  2.  SecUon  4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  first  two  sentences 
or*  where  It  appears  immediately  after  "de 
terminations  have  been  made  under"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  final  sentence  of 
the  first  paragraph: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "an  action  under  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection"  and  insert- 
ing in  the  third  paragraph  thereof  "the 
action":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  fourth  paragraph 
thereof. 

Sk.  3.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
final  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  there- 
of. 

Sk.  4.  Section  4  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tion (f). 

Sbc.  5.  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
whenever  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
with  respect  to  which  the  prohibitions  set 
forth  in  section  4(a)  based  upon  determina- 
tions made  under  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4(b)  are  in  effect  shaU  enact  or  seek  to 
administer  any  voting  qualification  or  pre- 
requisite to  voting  different  from  that  in 
force  or  effect  on  November  1,  1972,"  where 
it  appears  after  "November  1.  1968,". 

Sbc.  6.  Sections  3  and  6  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
amendment"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "fif- 
teenth amendment". 

Sbc.  7.  Sections  2.  3.  the  second  paragraph 
of  section  4(a).  and  sections  4(d),  5.  6.  smd  13 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  or  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  guarantees  set  forth  in  section 
4(fX2)"  each  place  it  appears  Immediately 
after  "on  account  of  race  or  color". 

Sbc  8.  Section  14(c)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (3). 

Sk.  9.  (a)  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
is  further  amended  by  striking  out  section 
303. 

(b)  Sections  204,  205.  and  206  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  are  redesignated 
as  203.  204,  and  205,  respectively. 

(c)  Section  204  of  the  Voting  Righte  Act  of 
1965.  as  redesignated  section  203  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  is  amended  by  strik- 
incout  "or  203,". 

(d)  Section  205  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  as  redesignated  section  204  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ,  202.  or  203"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following;  "or  202" :« 
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GREEN  DEPLORES  HANDGUN 
VIOLENCE 


HON.  S.  WILLIAM  GREEN 

OP  IfTW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Ronald  Reagan.  James  Brady,  Timo- 
thy M(K::arthy,  Thomas  Delahanty— 
these  names  represent  the  latest  in  a 
litany  that  contain  the  names  of  other 
Presidents,  political  figures,  police  of- 
ficers, and  civilians  injured  and  killed 
by  gunmen. 

It  is  time  we  considered  again  how 
we  should  deal  with  people  who  use 
guns  criminally  and  how  to  slow  that 
litany  of  victims.  It  is  not  a  time  for 
the  sophistic  debate  of  whether  "guns 
kill  people"  or  "people  kill  people." 
The  fact  is  that  handguns  make  it  rel- 
atively easy  for  people  to  kill. 

We  must  affect  the  triad  of  man, 
means,  and  motive. 

We  must  punish  severely  anyone 
who  bears  a  firearm  in  the  commission 
of  a  crime. 

To  restrict  the  ability  to  maim  and 
kill,  we  must  accept  reasonable  guide- 
lines on  the  bearing  of  arms,  specifi- 
cally handguns.  Relatively  simple  re- 
quirements, not  much  different  than 
we  place  upon  ownership  and  use  of 
autos,  would  help  protect  Presidents 
and  other  citizens. 

I  realize  President  Reagan  has  been 
opposed  to  handgtm  controls  and 
know  that  for  some  Americans  a  gun  is 
a  natural  part  of  their  lives  if  they  live 
in  sparsely  populated  areas  or  have 
been  raised  in  families  that  hunt  or 
belong  to  gun  clubs. 

But  for  too  many  people  a  gun  is  a 
devise  for  aggression;  a  weapon  used  to 
punish  others  for  real  or  imagined 
slights  or  offenses.  Indeed,  the  gvm 
has  become  the  final  arbiter  of  politi- 
cal debate. 

When  President  John  Keruiedy  was 
killed,  some  accused  Dallas  of  being  a 
"city  of  hate."  Unfortunately,  we  now 
have  many  such  cities:  Los  Angeles, 
Memphis.  Washington.  New  York,  a 
small  Maryland  town.  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  a  theory  that  a  locality  alone 
can  spur  violence  but  it  may  be  that  as 
a  nation  we  too  easily,  too  often  re- 
place reason  with  emotion. 

In  recent  years  we  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  engage  in  heated  and  ho- 
mlnem  attacks  upon  those  with  whom 

we  disagree.  "I  hate  that "  is  a 

remark  heard  when  discussing  politi- 
cal differences.  We  confuse  a  rejection 
of  a  philosophy  with  a  condemnation 
of  the  philosopher.  At  times  we  accept 
if  not  condone  cursing,  screaming,  the 
threatening  waving  of  fists  as  political 
actions. 

Certainly,  very  few  who  permit 
themselves  to  succumb  to  political 
hatred  and  verbal  threats  would  go  to 
the  extreme  of  physical  violence.  But  I 
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wonder  if  expressions  of  hatred  do  not 
encourage  violence  by  extremists  and 
the  unbalanced. 

I  would  like  to  see  all  of  us  calm  our 
emotions  when  we  disagree.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  "left"  understand  the 
public's  need  to  feel  secure  from  crim- 
inally angry  individuals.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  "right"  understand  the  pub- 
lic's need  to  remove  from  the  crimi- 
nals' hands  the  guns  that  fell  so  many 
Innocents. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  end  debate  and 
stop  the  sounds  of  gunfire.  It  is  time 
to  protect  our  Presidents  and  the 
people. 

In  this  most  difficult  time.  I  join  the 
prayers  of  thanks  of  all  Americans 
that  our  President,  his  aide,  and  his 
guardians  survived  the  attack,  and  I 
hope  for  the  full  and  complete  recov- 
ery of  all  wounds.  Our  hearts  go  out  to 
the  injured  and  their  families.* 


NO  GOOD  CAN  COME  OF  SALE 
OF  OFFENSIVE  WEAPONS  TO 
SAUDIS 


HON.  JIM  MAnOX 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prospect  of  handing  over  to  the  poten- 
tially unstable  kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  an  avowedly  intransigent 
enemy  of  Israel,  sophisticated  military 
equipment  capable  of  long-range  as- 
sault, is  troubling  indeed. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
recommend  the  following  analysis  of 
U.S.  capitulation  to  the  demands  of 
the  Saudis,  an  article  by  former 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
staffer  Steve  Emerson,  in  the  March 
21.  1981.  New  Republic. 

[Prom  the  New  Republic,  March  21,  1981] 

New  Salaams  to  the  Saudis 

(By  Steve  Emerson) 

Rumors  of  the  death  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  Reagan  decision  to  acquiesce  to  Saudi 
Arabia's  demands  for  offensive  P-15  hard- 
ware means  that  one  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
trations  most  short-sighted  policies  remains 
alive  and  well.  It  is  ironic  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration, which  campaigned  promising 
to  reassert  American  toughness  abroad  and 
to  promote  the  national  interest 
unapologetically.  has  accepted  the  policies 
of  its  predecessor  so  uncritically. 

Reagan  policy-makers  undoubtedly  be- 
lieve that  they  have  resolved  the  P-15  di- 
lemma by  giving  Israel  military  credits  to 
partially  compensate  for  its  increased  vul- 
nerabillty.  And  they  view  the  sale  as  part  of 
a  new  strategic  emphasis  on  containing 
Soviet  expansion  in  the  Middle  East,  not 
tmlike  former  secretary  of  state  John  Poster 
Dulles's  application  of  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine, which  produced  the  short-lived  Bagh- 
dad Pact  among  Turkey,  Pakistan.  Iraq,  and 
Iran  in  1955. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  issue  of  an  in- 
creased threat  to  Israeli  security  was  the 
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only  argximent  against  the  sale  that  the  ad- 
ministration considered.  There  are  many 
others,  including  the  absence  of  a  sound 
military  rationale  for  the  equipment,  per- 
petuation of  an  unhealthy  American-Saudi 
relationship,  the  possibility  of  Saudi  mis- 
chief in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  potential  de- 
stabilizing effects  on  Saudi  Arabia  itself. 

Lest  anyone  forget,  during  the  1978  con- 
gressional debate  over  the  initial  sale  of  60 
P-15S  to  Saudi  Arabia,  Carter  administra- 
tion officials  imposed  explicit  and  public  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  of  "any  system  or  ar- 
maments that  could  increase  the  range  or 
enhance  the  ground-attack  capability  of  the 
P-15."  It  was  specifically  stipulated  to  Con- 
gress that  the  Saudis  would  not  receive  aux- 
iliary fuel  tanks,  multiple  ejection  (bomb) 
racks,  air-refueling  capabilities,  early  warn- 
ing radar  planes  (AWACS),  or  "all-aspect" 
AIM  9L  ("Sidewinder")  air-to-air  missiles. 
Last  year  the  former  president  reaffirmed 
these  restrictions  in  numerous  press  inter- 
views and  in  discussions  with  elected  offi- 
cials. 

Citing  new  security  considerations  and 
changing  circumstances,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration now  has  granted  immediate  ap- 
proval to  the  sale  of  the  extra  fuel  tanks 
and  Sidewinder  missiles,  to  be  followed  by 
future  approval  of  the  advanced  radar 
planes,  mid-flight  refueling  capability,  and, 
possibly,  bomb  racks.  This  approval  only 
further  entraps  the  U.S.  in  a  vicious  cycle  of 
escalating  Mideast  arms  sales.  And  it  per- 
petuates the  pattern  whereby  the  Saudis 
get  what  they  want  from  the  U.S.  by  repre- 
senting every  request  as  a  "litmus  test"  of 
American-Saudi  relations.  Instead  of  initiat- 
ing a  "new  beginning,"  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  signaled  willingness  to  endure 
an  obsequious  and  inherently  counterpro- 
ductive relationship.  The  United  States 
would  be  well  advised  to  heed  the  advice  of 
Egyptian  president  Sadat,  who  repeatedly 
has  urged  U.S.  officials  to  stop  babying  the 
Saudis  and  to  demand  that  they  respect  our 
military  and  political  interests. 

Developing  a  healthy  relationship  with 
the  Saudis  depends  on  a  clear-headed  evalu- 
ation of  what  they  do  for  us.  and  we  for 
them.  The  Saudis  supply  17  percent  of  the 
world's  oil  production,  which  is  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Western  economy.  Saudi 
rulers  pay  a  political  price  for  keeping  pro- 
duction up.  Younger,  more  conservative 
princes  (ironically,  often  Western-educated) 
charge  that  their  elders  are  squandering  the 
national  patrimony.  Also,  by  producing  at 
rates  commensurate  with  Western  needs, 
the  Saudis  get  accused  by  Islamic  funda- 
menUlists  and  Arab  radicals  of  being  allied 
with  "infidels  "  and  "imperialists. " 

But  in  setting  their  levels  of  oil  produc- 
tion, the  Saudis  also  are  guided  by  self-in- 
terest. They  need  to  prevent  the  collapse  of 
the  Western  economy  and  devaluation  of 
Saudi  investments  in  the  United  States  and 
the  West.  They  don't  want  to  induce  the 
West  to  develop  alternative  energy  supplies. 
They  need  money  for  their  massive  develop- 
ment and  industrialization  program,  esti- 
mated to  cost  J270  billion  over  the  next  five 
years.  And,  in  the  end.  they  do  not  want  to 
drive  the  West  to  military  action  to  preserve 
its  oil  supply. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  reaped  considerable  re- 
wards from  its  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  Since  1945  Washington  has  provided 
the  House  of  Baud  with  a  security  umbrella 
against  aggression  from  potential  enemies— 
the  Soviet  Union,  Yemen,  Libya,  Iraq,  and 
Iran.  Over  the  past  six  years,  the  U.S.  has 
sold    more    military    equipment    to    Saudi 
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Arabia  than  to  any  other  non-NATO  coun- 
try, totaling  more  than  $22  billion.  In  1980 
alone,  Saudi  purchases  of  American  military 
equipment  and  construction  amounted  to 
about  five  billion  dollars. 

Saudi  Arabia  also  derives  vast  quantities 
of  non-military  goods  and  services  from  the 
U.S.— $23  billion  worth  between  1976  and 
1980.  American  companies  are  heavily  in- 
volved in  building  and  running  modem 
Saudi  Arabia.  Aramco  alone  employes  over 
10,000  American  citizens  to  produce  the 
kingdom's  oil. 

In  short,  each  nation  is  compelled  to 
depend  upon  the  other.  Given  American  su- 
periority in  military  and  technological 
fields,  however,  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
that  the  Saudis  are  more  dependent  on  us 
than  we  are  on  them.  The  United  SUtes  im- 
ports 1.2  million  barrels  per  day  from  Saudi 
Arabia.  This  is  just  one-sixth  of  all  Ameri- 
can oU  Imports  and  only  six  percent  of 
America's  total  petroleum  consimiption  of 
16.7  mbd.  The  Saudis  have  an  'oil  weapon" 
all  right,  but  its  potency  is  more  limited 
than  Americans  often  realize. 

Por  one  thing,  the  Saudis  do  not  have  a 
limitless  capacity  to  increase  production  to 
reward  satisfactory  behavior  in  the  West.  In 
April  1979  the  Senate  Poreign  Relations 
Committee  issued  a  detailed  analysis  of 
Saudi  production  and  reserves  based  on  sub- 
poenaed documents  from  Exxon  and  Socal, 
two  partners  in  Aramco.  The  report  con- 
cluded that  Saudi  Arabian  production  is 
never  likely  to  exceed  12  mbd,  and  that  this 
level  could  be  sustained  only  for  15  or  20 
years  before  it  started  to  decline.  Because  of 
reductions  in  projected  recoverable  reserves 
and  rising  costs  of  maintaining  production, 
the  report  also  indicated  that  Saudi  Arabia 
might  never  raise  its  maximum  sustainable 
capacity  beyond  the  present  10  mbd.  The 
fundamental  conclusion  of  the  Senate  study 
was  that  Saudi  Arabia  produces  its  oil  based 
on  its  own  economic  self-interest  and  on 
geological  realities,  and  that  "linltage  "  with 
the  Arat>-Israeli  dispute  never  has  been  fig- 
ured into  production  decisions.  The  New 
York  Times  twice  reported  that  CIA  ana- 
lysts supported  the  report's  findings. 

There  is  evidence  that  even  the  October 
1973  oil  cutoff  may  have  had  geological  and 
conservationist  explanations.  In  any  event, 
various  oil  experts  maintain  that  actual  pro- 
duction cutbacks  were  limited  in  duration 
and  magnitude.  U.S.  gas  lines  made  the  em- 
bargo seem  successful,  but  according  to  MIT 
economist  M.  A.  Adelman  they  were  the 
product  of  the  "explosive  combination  of 
controlled  prices  and  no  rationing.  .  . 

Pinally,  an  increasing  number  of  Middle 
E^t  oil  economists  believe  that  Saudi 
Arabia  actually  will  be  forced  into  raising  its 
oil  production  to  finance  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits.  Eliyahu  Kanovsky,  a  visiting 
professor  of  economics  at  Queens  College, 
has  examined  the  Saudi  economy  and  found 
deficite  in  1977,  1978.  and  1979.  In  order  to 
meet  massive  capital  development  projects, 
and  increased  international  economic  needs, 
the  kingdom  may  require  a  minimum  pro- 
duction level,  perhaps  8.5  mbd.  According  to 
Business  Week  Saudi  government  sources 
confirmed  this  assessment  and  said  that 
sharp  budget  cutbacks  would  provoke  great- 
er economic  and  social  dislocations  than  the 
social  pains  of  development. 

In  short,  responsible "  Saudi  production 
and  price  levels— represented  in  the  U.S.  as 
a  political  favor  to  the  West— are  actually 
the  product  of  self-interest  and  will  contin- 
ue to  hold  unless  there  is  a  change  of 
regime  as  in  Iran.  It  can  be  argued  that  it  is 
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the  VS.  that  contort*  itself,  including  its 
own  laws,  to  please  the  Saudis.  One  example 
is  Northrup's  control  of  the  multi-blUion- 
doUar  m(xlemization  program  of  the  Saudi 
Air  Porce,  awarded  without  competitive  bid- 
ding at  Ridyadh's  request.  Similarly  Saudi 
Arabia  receives  selective  treatment  in  the 
operation  of  foreign  military  trust  funds. 
Unlike  any  other  foreign  purchaser,  Saudi 
Arabia  makes  deposits  for  military  pur- 
chases in  an  interest-bearing  account  under 
an  arrangement  whereby  the  U.S.  would  not 
be  protected  should  Saudi  Arabia  decide  to 
cancel  its  contracts,  as  Iran  did. 

Saudi  Arabia  also  gets  special  treatment 
in  State  Department  human  rights  reports, 
compiled  annually  for  Congress.  The  1981 
report  is  so  meticulously  crafted  that,  even 
after  citing  stonings.  beheadings,  severances 
of  the  hand,  a  "heavy  stress  on  obtaining 
confessions",  and  the  lack  of  habeas  corpus 
or  the  right  to  counsel,  one  stUl  gets  the  im- 
pression that  Saudi  Arabia  has  not  violated 
the  standard  of  human  rights  that  was  judi- 
ciously applied  elsewhere. 

The  Carter  decision  in  1978  not  to  fill  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  was  an  astonish- 
ing concession  to  the  Saudis.  Officially. 
Saudi  Arabia  professed  a  desire  to  prevent 
pressure  for  higher  oil  prices,  but  Ameri- 
cans close  to  the  Saudis  acknowledged  that 
they  also  wanted  to  maintain  U.S.  depend- 
ence on  their  oil.  Congress  finally  forced  the 
administration  to  resume  filling  the  reserve. 
That  the  Saudis  have  not  objected  demon- 
strates that  Carter's  concession  was  unnec- 
essary. 

The  1978  sale  of  60  P-lSs  to  the  Saudis 
was  a  major  demonstration  of  Saudi  politi- 
cal influence.  Many  senators  voting  to  ap- 
prove the  sale  conceded  openly  that  they 
were  doing  so  because  of  U.S.  dependence 
on  Saudi  oil  and  goodwill.  The  sale  of  60 
planes  was  approved  despite  a  1974  Penta- 
gon recommendation  and  a  1978  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  report  saying 
only  40  P- 15s  should  be  provided.  A  1976 
Defense  Department  reassessment  advised 
the  Saudis  not  to  purchase  P-15s  at  all.  on 
the  grounds  that  they  could  not  assimilate' 
them. 

If  the  P-15  sale  had  resulted  in  Saudi  sup- 
port for  American  peace  efforts  in  the 
Middle  East— as  promised  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration—then it  might  be  argued  that 
the  United  States  had  received  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  the  planes.  But  since  Camp  David, 
what  has  happened?  At  both  Baghdad  pan- 
Arab  summits,  the  Saudis  were  instrumen- 
tal in  building  a  consensus  for  punishing 
President  Sadat  and  for  paying  out  billions 
to  Jordan  and  Syria  to  stay  out  of  the  peace 
process.  This  year  the  Saudis  led  the  Isla- 
mic nations  in  calling  for  a  jihad  against 
Israel. 

Not  only  did  the  Saudis  not  deliver  on 
their  part  of  the  quid  pro  quo,  the  Carter 
administration  actually  shifted  its  peace 
policy  in  Saudi  Arabia's  direction.  How  else 
can  one  explain  Washington's  attempts  in 
1979  to  involve  the  PLO  in  peace  negotia- 
tions? How  else  explain  the  effort  to  alter 
UN  Resolution  242,  when  it  had  formed  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Camp  David  accords? 
And  how  else  explain  the  counterproductive 
attempts  to  reach  prematurely  for  a  "com- 
prehensive solution"  at  the  expense  of  the 
Camp  Ehivid  accords  and  the  repeated  acqui- 
escence to  one-sided  Security  Council  reso- 
lutions? 

In  spite  of  the  record  and  ite  own  public 
promises,  it's  likely  that  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration would  have  approved  the  new  Saudi 
request  for  offensive  ordnance.  According  to 
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the  biweekly  Middle  East  Policy  Survey, 
8«cret»ry  of  Defense  Harold  Brown  gave  his 
penonal  conunitment  to  Saudi  defense  min- 
ister Sultan  that  the  kingdom's  request 
would  be  fuUUled. 

The  Reacan  administration  thus  Inherited 
a  difficult  situation,  but  not  an  impossible 
one.  It  could  have  Invoked  the  1978  execu- 
tive commltmenu  In  refusing  the  sale.  But 
tn  consuiutlons  with  Congress  during  the 
past  three  weeks.  Reagan  administration  of- 
ficials have  parroted  the  same  vague  and  su- 
perficial Justifications  that  previously  had 
been  cited  by  the  Carter  administration.  "If 
we  dont  sell  them  this  equipment,  then 
they  will  buy  it  elsewhere,"  goes  one  verse. 
Another  maintains  that  the  Saudis  are  a 
•force  for  stability  and  moderation  In  the 
Middle  East."  (The  coroUary  Is  that  Saudi 
Arabia's  moderation  would  disappear  If  they 
are  not  granted  their  requests. )  Yet  another 
cites  the  security  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia,  es- 
pecially to  the  Eastern  oil-producing  prov- 
inces, but  doesn't  quite  explain  how  Saudi 
Arabia  would  defend  itself  against  the  blows 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Iraq.  Iran,  or  the  Peo- 
ple's Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen.  The 
final  line  assures  all  concerned  that  Saudi 
Arabia  never  would  use  its  P-lSs.  or  transfer 
them  for  use.  in  direct  combat  against 
Israel. 

A  preview  of  this  administration's  em- 
brace of  previous  policies  was  provided  last 
month  In  Defense  Secretary  Casper  Wein- 
berger's maiden  news  conference.  He  ex- 
pressed the  American  desire  to  bolster 
Saudi  Arabia's  security  by  providing  the  of- 
fensive P-15  equipment  they  had  requested. 
When  asked  about  the  American  commit- 
ment to  Israel.  Weinberger  responded  sym- 
pathetically to  Israel's  needs,  maybe  a  bit 
too  sympathetically,  in  offering  to  sUtlon 
troops  in  Israel. 

ActuaUy,  it  U  Saudi  Arabia  that  needs 
American  troops,  not  Israel.  With  vulner- 
able oil  fields,  limited  military  capability, 
vast  territory  to  defend  (over  4.400  miles  of 
coastline),  and  surrounded  by  military  supe- 
rior adversaries.  Saudi  Arabia  must  depend 
upon  the  American  security  umbrella.  The 
closer  American  forces  are  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  more  protection  they  can  provide. 

But,  its  argued,  the  Saudis  are  unwilling 
to  become  overUy  identified  with  the  United 
States  (or  any  foreign  power)  for  fear  of  in- 
citing domestic  resentment.  Therefore  the 
U.S.  has  to  sell  the  Saudis  sophisticated 
weapons  to  use  in  protecting  themselves.  So 
goes  the  mUltary  Justification  for  the  P-15 
sales.  But  key  mUltary  questions  have  not 
been  faced:  from  which  potential  adversary 
can  Saudi  Arabia  realistically  be  expected  to 
defend  itself?  What  are  the  most  likely  situ- 
ations in  which  the  planes  will  be  used?  Can 
the  Saudis  absorb  the  weapons?  What  are 
the  other  potential  effects  generated  by 
transforming  the  kingdom  into  a  massive 
arms  arsenal? 

According  to  the  1980-41  annual  report  of 
the  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  and  other  sources,  the  balance  of 
forces  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  every  one 
of  Its  potential  adversaries  is  overwhelming- 
ly weighted  against  Saudi  Arabia.  This  im- 
balance is  further  accentuated  by  the  vast 
territory  Saudi  Arabia  has  to  protect.  No 
matter  how  many  P-15s  Saudi  Arabia  pos- 
aeases.  the  kingdom  always  will  be  incapable 
of  defending  itself,  the  Saudis  and  Ameri- 
cans are  both  well  aware  that  should  the 
kingdom  be  subjected  to  an  external  attack. 
the  Saudis  would  have  to  rely  on  American 
military  forces  to  protect  their  oil  fields 
from    destruction.    The    creation    of    the 
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American  Rapid  Deployment  Force  attests 
to  the  acceptance  of  this  contingency. 

If  the  P-lSs  have  no  credible  defensive 
role,  why  do  the  Saudis  want  them?  One 
answer  Is  prestige.  Another  Is  that  they  may 
hope  to  acquire  an  offensive  option.  The  P- 
15  is  the  most  sophisticated  fighter  plane  In 
the  world,  capable  of  challenging  any  other 
aircraft.  When  equipped  with  extra  fuel 
tanks,  advanced  radar,  and  AIM-9L  air-to- 
air  missiles,  the  P-15  is  capable  of  Inflicting 
lethal  damage  1.000  miles  away  from  Its 
takeoff  point.  It  could  fly  from  Saudi 
Arabia  to  anyplace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
return. 

Having  acquired  60  P-15s  and  offensive 
enhancement  gear,  the  Saudis  may  be 
tempted  to  use  them.  How?  One  possibly  Is 
to  settle  old  scores  with  weaker  Persian 
Gulf  rivals  such  as  Oman.  Rellgioiis  and 
tribal  animosities  characterize  the  Saudl- 
Omanl  relationship  and.  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  the  Saudis  have  tried  to  occupy 
Oman's  Buraiml  Oasis.  The  Omanls  them 
selves  probably  will  be  granted  additional 
weapons  by  the  United  SUtes.  too.  The  U.S. 
is  In  the  process  of  creating  a  version  of 
mutual  assured  destruction  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  a  kind  of  Mideast  balance  of  terror. 

What  about  the  threat  to  Israel?  Propo- 
nents of  the  sale  discount  the  possibility  of 
a  direct  Saudi  attack  because  of  the  more 
destructive  Israeli  retaliatory  capability. 
The  logic  of  this  thesis  is  sound,  but  logic 
does  not  always  govern  behavior  in  a  region 
of  the  world  where  dying  by  the  sword  is 
preferred  to  political  compromise.  In  the 
event  of  another  Arab- Israeli  war.  it  Is  naive 
to  believe  that  Saudi  Arabia  could  resist 
pressure  to  use  Its  weapons  against  Israel,  or 
to  transfer  its  planes  to  some  other  Arab 
sUte.  Saudi  Arabia  took  part  in  three  past 
Arab-Israeli  wars,  but  its  involvement  was 
limited  to  support  roles  and  Joint  maneuvers 
with  Syria  and  Jordan.  The  important  dif- 
ference is  that  then  the  kingdom  simply  did 
not  have  the  modem  weaponry  it  now  has 
at  iU  disposal.  The  mere  existence  of  the  su- 
perior P-15s.  hardly  a  secret,  would  gener- 
ate overpowering  demands  upon  the  king- 
dom from  both  within  and  without  for  use 
in  an  actual  Jihad  against  Israel.  In  the  past, 
the  Israelis  never  have  felt  a  military  need 
to  attack  Saudi  territory.  But  if  they  feared 
a  new  war  with  the  Arabs  was  imminent, 
they  would  have  a  strong  Incentive  to 
launch  a  preemptive  strike  to  knock  out  the 
Saudi  P-15  force. 

In  all  fairness,  responsibility  for  fueling 
the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  must  be 
spread  among  several  Western  countries 
and  Russia.  The  Saudis  apparently  will  get 
300  West  German  Leopard  tanks  and  200 
British  Tornado  Jets.  Reportedly  they  have 
made  a  secret  $3.4-bmion  agreement  with 
Prance  to  buy  ships  and  helicopters,  and  are 
negotiating  to  finance  production  of  Mirage 
4000  Jets.  The  lure  of  recycling  oil  debU. 
lowering  unit  costs  of  weapons,  and  engen- 
dering goodwiU  have  proven  irresistible  to 
the  Europeans. 

The  dangers  of  an  arms  race  are  some- 
what mitigated  by  reported  Saudi  inability 
to  absorb  such  vast  quantities  of  sophisticat- 
ed weapons.  A  similar  problem  arose  in  Iran, 
yet  the  surplus  cash  skimmed  off  the  top  of 
the  defense  contracts  ensured  that  the  con- 
tracts continued.  Multinational  corruption 
in  Saudi  Arabia  probably  has  not  risen  to 
the  levels  reached  in  Iran,  but  the  Issue  of 
Saudi  absorptive  capacity  should  be  a  fun- 
damental consideration  in  determining  the 
feasibility  of  appropriate  military  sales.  Is 
the  U.S.  prepared  to  sanction  the  Saudis' 
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use  of  Pakistani  mercenaries  to  fight  on 
their  behalf? 

Even  more  troubling  are  the  negative  do- 
mestic repercussions  of  the  massive  arms 
sales,  an  issue  relating  to  the  larger  problem 
of  Internal  Saudi  insUbillty.  The  strains 
caused  by  accelerated  industrialization,  ac- 
companied by  liberalization  of  the  king- 
doms social  or  political  institutions,  well 
may  provoke  a  violent  reaction  against  the 
regime.  Add  the  factors  of  corruption,  a 
large  foreign  presence.  Islamic  revivalism, 
class  disparities,  and  Shia-Sunnl  and  other 
Intra-clan  tensions  (particularly  in  the  oil 
regions),  and  the  future  looks  even  more 
ominous.  On  top  of  this,  the  Impact  of  a 
massive  arms  infusion  could  prove  dis- 
astrous. Many  sectors  of  Saudi  society,  from 
religious  ascetics  to  those  with  rising  expec- 
Utions  about  the  benefits  of  oil  wealth,  may 
end  up  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  an 
uneven  development  program  that  goes  too 
far  and  simultaneously  not  far  enough.  A 
conspicuous  arsenal  of  Western  arms  may 
create,  as  in  Iran,  an  irriutlng  reminder  of 
the  regime's  wasting  of  precious,  dwindling 
resources.  No  one  can  predict  that  massive 
internal  insurrection  will  occur  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  but  it  would  be  a  tragic  Irony  if 
sometime  in  the  future  American  troops 
were  forced  to  protect  American  interests 
from  the  ravages  of  American  arms.* 


QUANTIFYING  BROADCASTERS' 
PUBLIC  TRUST  RESPONSIBILITY 

HON.  AL  SWIFT 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  talking  about  a 
method  of  quantifying  the  broadcast- 
ers' public  trust  responsibility  because 
I  have  felt  that  it  would  provide  the 
framework  for  a  thorough-going 
broadcast  deregulation  bill.  I  now  have 
a  draft  of  a  bill  that  would  do  both 
and  have  shared  it  with  many  interest- 
ed parties  both  within  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  and  among  public  interest 
groups.  I  have  not  yet  Introduced  this 
as  a  bill  because  I  am  hoping  that 
some  of  the  comments  I  get  from 
these  groups  will  result  in  improve- 
ments before  I  introduce  the  bill  some- 
time after  the  beginning  of  May.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  I  wanted  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  the 
draft  bill  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House. 

H.R.  — 

A  discussion  draft  of  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  quantify 
public  responsibility  requirements  for 
television  and  radio  broadcasters,  to 
deregulate  certain  aspects  of  television 
and  radio  broadcasting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLe 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  l)e  cited  as  the 
"Broadcasting  Public  Responsibility  and 
Dereguation  Act  of  1981". 
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PUBLIC  RESPONSIBILITY  RKHnnnCnfTS 

Sec.  2.  Part  I  of  title  III  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  U.8.C.  301  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 


"PDBUC  RESPONSIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sic.  331.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
"(1)  The  term   licensee'  means  any  com- 
mercial television  or  radio  broadcasting  sU- 
tlon licensee. 

"(2)  The  term  licensee  evaluation  system' 
means  the  licensee  evaluation  system  esUb- 
llshed  by  the  Commission  in  accordance 
with  sutwectlon  (b). 

"(3)  The  term  licensee  rating  schedule' 
means  the  licensee  rating  schedule  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (cKl). 

"(4)  The  term  program-related  produc- 
tion cost'  means  any  cost  which  Is  directly 
related  to  the  production  of  a  particular 
program.  Such  term  does  not  Include  capital 
expenditures,  salaries  of  regular  employees, 
or  general  overhead  expenditures  which  are 
incurred  in  the  operation  of  the  sUtion  of  a 
licensee  but  which  are  not  attributable  to 
the  production  of  any  particular  program. 

"(5)  The  term  public  responsibility  stand- 
ard' means  the  public  responsibility  stand- 
ard esUblished  by  rule  by  the  Conunlsslon 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 

"(6)  The  term  qualifying  programming' 
means— 

"(A)  public  service  programming; 
"(B)  programming  which  has  a  direct  rel- 
evance to  persons  residing  In  the  service 
area  of  a  licensee.  Including  broadcasts 
which  (1)  are  transmitted  at  the  same  time 
as  the  events  involved,  or  are  produced  and 
recorded  at  the  same  time  as  the  events  In- 
volved and  are  subsequently  transmitted  In 
substantially  the  same  form  as  the  original 
recorded  form;  and  (11)  relate  to  news, 
sports,  music,  drama,  religious  program- 
ming, or  public  affairs  programminr.  and 

'(C)  any  other  programming  which  the 
Commission  determines  by  rule  to  be  of  spe- 
cial value  to  local  audiences. 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
but  not  lat*r  than  6  months  after  such  ef- 
fective date,  shall  establish  a  licensee  evalu- 
ation system.  The  licensee  evaluation 
system  shall— 

"(A)  assign  a  point  value  to  the  broadcast- 
ing of  any  qualifying  programming;  and 

"(B)  award  points  to  each  licensee  based 
upon  each  minute  of  qualifying  program- 
ming which  is  broadcast  by  such  licensee 
during  each  annual  period  of  the  license 
held  by  such  licensee. 

"(2)  The  point  values  included  In  the  li- 
censee evaluation  system  shall  be  weighted 
by  the  Commission  so  that  additional  points 
are  awarded  to  each  licensee  based  upon— 

"(A)  broadcasting  of  qualifying  program- 
ming by  such  licensee  during  broadcasting 
periods  which  are  assigned  a  preferred 
rating  by  the  Commission  under  paragraph 
(3); 

"(B)  broadcasting  of  public  service  an- 
nouncements regarding  local  issues,  events, 
and  activities; 

"(C)  broadcasting  of  the  type  of  program- 
ming specified  In  subsection  (a)(8)(B);  and 

"(D)  the  amount  of  program-related  pro- 
duction costs  incurred  by  such  licensee. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  awarding  additional 
points  under  paragraph  (2)(A),  the  Commis- 
sion shall  divide  the  broadcasting  day  Into 
designated  broadcasting  periods  and  assign 
a  rating  to  each  such  period  based  upon  the 
likely  size  of  the  audience  for  programming 
which  is  broadcast  during  each  such  period. 
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The  Conunlsslon  shall  assign  preferred  rat- 
ings to  periods  for  which  the  likely  audience 
size  Is  substantially  larger  than  the  audi- 
ence size  for  other  periods. 

"(4)  The  amount  of  additional  points 
which  licensees  may  be  eligible  to  receive 
under  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  (C).  and  (D) 
of  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  established  by  the 
Commission  by  rule. 

"(cKl)  The  Conunlsslon.  after  completing 
the  establishment  of  the  hcensee  evaluation 
system  in  accordance  with  suljsection  (b). 
shall  esUbllsh  a  licensee  rating  schedule. 
The  Commission,  for  purposes  of  establish- 
ing the  licensee  rating  schedule,  shall— 

"(A)  review  the  moat  recent  composite 
weekly  programming  logs  filed  with  the 
Commission  by  licensees  for  periods  preced- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  licensee  evalua- 
tion system  takes  effect;  and 

■(B)  assign  a  rating  to  each  licensee  based 
upon  the  numl)er  of  points  which  would 
have  been  awarded  to  such  licensee  under 
the  licensee  evaluation  system  If  such 
system  had  been  In  effect  during  such  peri- 
ods. 

The  Commission,  in  reviewing  composite 
weekly  programming  logs  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  shall  designate  the  number  of 
logs  to  \3e  reviewed  based  upon  the  number 
necessary  to  ensure  a  vaUd  statistical 
survey. 

"(2)  The  Commission,  after  establishing 
the  licensee  rating  schedule  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  shall— 

"(A)  review  the  rating  assigned  to  each 
category  of  licensees  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining minimum  point  levels  In  connection 
with  the  esUbllshment  of  the  public  respon- 
sibility standard  under  subsection  (d);  and 

"(B)  determine,  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3).  whether  different  minimum  point 
levels  should  be  established  for  different 
categories  of  licensees. 

■•(3)  The  Commission.  In  establishing  the 
public  responsibility  standard  under  subsec- 
tion (d).  shall  have  authority  to  establish 
different  minimum  point  levels  for  different 
categories  of  licensees  if  the  Commission— 

"(A)  determines,  based  upon  its  review  of 
the  licensee  rating  schedule,  that  different 
programming  practices  and  formats  result 
in  significant  differences  In  the  ratings  as- 
signed to  different  categories  of  licensees 
under  the  licensee  rating  schedule;  and 

"(B)  makes  a  finding  that  the  establish- 
ment of  different  minimum  point  levels  for 
different  categories  of  licensees  (I)  would 
not  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the 
pubUc  responslbUity  standard;  and  (U) 
would  not  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
administration  of  such  standard. 

"(4)  The  Commission  sliall  camplete  the 
actions  required  in  this  subsection  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  establishment  of  the 
licensee  evaluation  system,  but  not  later 
than  18  months  after  the  effecUve  date  of 
this  section. 

"(dXl)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  a 
rule  which  establishes  a  pubUc  responsibili- 
ty standard.  Such  rule  shall  take  effect  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  Commission 
carries  out  the  actions  required  in  subsec- 
tion (c),  but  not  later  than  30  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

"(2)   The   public   responsibility   standard 
shall  specify  the  minimum  number  of  polnte 
which— 
"(A)  all  licensees;  or 

••(B)  different  categories  of  licensees.  If 
the  Commission  elects  to  establish  such  cat- 
egories in  accordance  with  subsection  (cX3); 
are  required  to  accumulate  under  the  licens- 
ee evaluation  system  during  each  annual  11- 
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cense  period  in  order  to  be  In  compliance 
with  the  public  responsibility  standard. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  not  have  any 
authority  under  this  Act  to  require  any  li- 
censee to  broadcast  any  particular  type  of 
programming  or  to  establish  any  particular 
type  of  broadcasting  format,  except  that 
only  qualifying  programming  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  awardmg  of  points  to  a  licensee. 
"(4)  Any  amendment  by  the  Commission 
to  the  rule  esUblishing  the  public  responsi- 
bility standard  may  not  take  effect  before 
the  end  of  the  1-year  period  following  the 
date  of  the  adoption  of  such  amendment. 

"(eXl)  Each  licensee  shall  maintain 
records  which  are  sufficient  to  Indicate  the 
number  of  points  accumulated  by  such  li- 
censee for  purposes  of  complying  with  the 
public  responsibility  standard.  Each  licens- 
ee, as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  dose  of 
each  annual  period,  shall  certify  to  the 
Commission  that  the  number  of  points  accu- 
mulated by  such  licensee  during  such  period 
is  sufficient  for  compliance  with  the  public 
responsibllty  standard. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  at  all  timet 
have  access  to.  and  the  right  of  inspection 
and  examination  of.  the  records  which  li- 
censees are  required  to  maintain  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  require  any  licensee  to  submit 
any  annual  report  or  other  report  relating 
to  Its  programming  policies  and  practices, 
other  than  the  certification  required  In 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

'"(f)(1)  the  Commission,  acting  on  lU  own 
motion,  shall  have  authority  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  any  licensee  Is  en- 
gaging or  has  engaged  in  any  vtolatlon  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  If  any  person  filed  a  complaint  with 
the  Commission  which  alleges  that  any  li- 
censee is  engaging  or  has  engaged  In  any  se- 
rious violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, then  the  Commission  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  any  penalty  should 
be  imposed  upon  such  licensee  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  Act. 

"(gHlXA)  Any  licensee  who  engages  In  a 
pattern  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  public 
responsibility  standard  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  imposed  by  the  Commission  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  the  high- 
est per  minute  advertising  rate  charged  by 
such  licensee  multiplied  by  1,000. 

•(B)  The  amount  of  such  civil  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  by  the  Commission  by 
written  notice.  The  CUxmnission  shall  have 
the  discretion  to  compromise,  modify,  or 
remit,  with  or  without  conditions,  any  dvO 
penalty  assessed  under  this  paragraph 
against  any  licensee— 

"(i)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  the 
Insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of  such  licensee.  If 
the  Commission  determines  tliat  such  < 
promise,  modification,  or  remlttanre 
the  public  interest;  or 

"(II)  If  the  failure  to  comply  is  technical  In 
nature  or  constitutes  a  minor  or  insubstan- 
tial violation  of  the  public  responsibiUty 
standard. 

••(C)  For  purposes  of  subparacrai^  (A), 
the  highest  per  minute  advertising  raU 
charged  by  any  licensee  shall  be  det^mined 
by  the  Commission  and  shall— 

"(1)  be  based  upon  rates  charged  by  such 
licensee  at  the  time  of  the  imposltioa  of  the 
civil  penalty  Involved;  or 

••(II)  If  such  licensee  is  not  operating  tlie 
broadcasting  station  Involved  at  the  time  of 
the   ImposiUon   of  such  dvll   penalty,   be 
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twaed  upon  rates  which  were  in  effect  on 
the  date  such  licensee  ceased  to  operate 
such  station. 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  a  licensee  who 
has  been  made  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
under  paragraph  (1)  subsequently  engages 
In  a  pattern  of  failure  to  comply  with  the 
public  resiMnsiblllty  standard,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  revoke  the  license  of  such  li- 
censee. Such  licensee  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
submit  any  application  in  connection  with 
any  subsequent  assignment  of  such  license. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  Itnowlngly  makes 
any  false  statement,  representation,  or  certi- 
fication In  any  record  or  other  document  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  in  accordance  with 
this  section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  6  years,  or  both. 

"(h)  The  CoRunlssion,  not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
shall  submit  a  report  to  each  House  of  the 
Congress.  Such  report  shall  contain— 

"(1)  a  detailed  statement  of  actions  taken 
by  the  Commission  to  carry  out  the  require- 
ments of  this  section: 

"(2)  an  estimate  of  the  date  on  which  the 
public  responsibility  standard  will  take 
effect,  together  with  an  explanation  of  the 
basis  for  such  estimate.". 

BKOAOCASTING  DERfCOLATIDN  RnATING  TO  AS- 
cniTAIinfKIfT      AND      PROGRAMING      REqUIRE- 

MKHTS 

S«c.  3.  (a)  Section  307  of  the  Communica- 
Uons  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  307)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Commission,  in  its  administration 
of  this  Act  regarding  applicants  for  commer- 
cial television  or  radio  broadcasting  station 
licensees  and  regarding  commercial  televi- 
sion or  radio  broadcasting  station  licensees, 
shall  not  have  any  authority  to  establish  or 
enforce  any  rules,  orders,  guidelines,  poli- 
cies, or  procedures  which  require  such  li- 
censees— 

"(1)  to  engage  in  any  activity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  problems,  needs,  or 
interests  of  persons  residing  in  the  service 
areas  of  the  stations  Involved: 

"(2)  to  limit  the  number  of  commercial  ad- 
vertisements which  may  be  broadcast,  or  to 
Umlt  the  length  of  any  such  commercial  ad- 
vertisements: or 

"(3)  to  establish  or  maintain  tmy  program- 
ming logs  or  other  related  records." 

(b)  Section  303(j)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  303(j))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Have"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  section 
307(fK3).  have." 

(c)  Any  rules,  orders,  guidelines,  policies, 
or  procedures  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  which  are  not  consistent 
with  section  307(f)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall 
cease  to  have  any  force  or  effect  on  the  ef- 
fective date  specified  in  section  ll(bKl). 

UCKNSE  TKRMS 

Sbc  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
307(d)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  UAC.  307(d))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "shall  be"  the  first  place  it  appears 
therein  and  all  that  follows  through  "so 
granted"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  307(d) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47 
n.S.C.  307(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"three  years '  and  all  that  follows  through 
"not  to  exceed",  and  by  striking  out  "in  the 
case  of  other  licenses". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  in  this  section 
shall   apply  to  broadcasting   licenses,   and 
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broadcasting  license  renewals,  granted  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
after  the  effective  date  specified  in  section 
ll(bKl). 

JOINT  APPLICATIONS  POR  CONSTHUCTION 
PERMITS  AND  UCENSES 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  Section  308(a)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  308(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Any  person  who 
seeks  to  obtain  a  construction  permit  and  a 
station  license  from  the  Commission  shall 
be  permitted  to  submit  a  joint  application 
for  the  issuance  of  such  permit  and  li- 
cense.". 

(b)  Section  319  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  319)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (c).  and  by  redes- 
ignating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (c). 

COMPARATIVE  HEARINGS 

Sec.  6.  Section  309(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  UJS.C.  309(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsec- 
tion designation,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Commission,  in  acting  upon  any 
renewal  application  filed  by  a  broadcasting 
station  licensee  under  section  308,  shall  not 
have  the  authority  to  consider  any  compet- 
ing application  submitted  by  any  other 
person  for  operation  of  the  facilities  for 
which  such  renewal  is  sought.". 

COMMISSION  ACTION  UPON  UCENSE 
APPUCATIONS 

Sec.  7.  Section  309(b)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  309(b))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  acceptance 
for  filing"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"with  respect  to  the  receipt". 

PETITIONS  TO  DENY  LICENSES 

Sec.  8.  Section  309  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  309)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  subsection 
(e),  and  by  redesignating  subsection  (f) 
through  subsection  (h)  as  subsection  (d) 
through  subsection  (f),  respectively. 

PROCEDURES  POR  GRANTING  INITIAL  LICENSES 

Sec.  9.  Section  309  of  the  Conununications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended  in  section  8,  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(gXl)  In  any  case  in  which  there  is  more 
than  one  applicant  for  a  television  or  radio 
broadcasting  license,  and  each  such  appli- 
cant is  qualified  In  accordance  with  section 
308(b).  the  Commission  shall  grant  the  li- 
cense involved  through  the  use  of  a  system 
of  random  selection  established  by  the  Com- 
mission under  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  The  Commission,  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  para- 
graph, shall  by  rule  establish  a  system  of 
random  selection  for  the  granting  or  televi- 
sion and  radio  broadcasting  licenses  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (1).". 

PACILTTIES  POH  CANDIDATES  POR  PUBLIC  OPPICE 

Sec.  10.  Section  315(a)(2)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315(aH2))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "discussion,  or  debate,  regardless 
of  whether  such  Interview,  discussion,  or 
debate  is  a  regularly  scheduled  program,". 

EPPBCnVE  DATES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act. 
other  than  the  provisions  specified  in  8ut>- 
section  (bXl).  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(bXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendments  made  in  section  3  through 
section  10  shall  take  effect  beginning  on  the 
date   the  rule   prescribed   by   the   Federal 
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Conununications  Commission  in  accordance 
with  section  331(dMl)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  added  in  section  2.  is  no 
longer  subject  to  any  administrative  or  judi- 
cial review. 

(2)  Section  309(g)(2)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  added  in  section  9.  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
OLIN    'TIGER"  TEAGUE 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  and  good  for- 
tune to  luiow  the  Honorable  Olin 
"Tiger"  Teague,  I  wish  I  had.  My  col- 
leagues have  spoken  of  him  with  great 
emotion,  and  because  of  this.  I  feel  as 
though  Tiger  was  an  old  friend.  On 
behalf  of  Oklahoma,  the  birthplace  of 
Tiger  Teague.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family  and  all  those 
who  knew  him  well. 

I  want  to  include  among  the  many 
tributes  already  paid  to  Tiger,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  a  close  friend  and 
Member  of  this  body  for  over  20  years, 
Ed  Edmondson.  In  a  recent  letter,  Ed 
wrote: 

I  was  saddened  today  to  read  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  January  28  the  trib- 
ute to  a  former  colleague  for  whom  I  had 
the  greatest  admiration  and  respect.  Olin 
Tiger  Teague. 

Although  he  became  known  as  a  Texas 
war  hero  during  World  War  II.  Tiger  was  in 
fact  a  native  of  Oklahoma,  having  been 
bom  at  Woodward.  Oklahoma  on  April  6. 
1910. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  in  1953.  I  of- 
ficed  only  a  few  doors  away  from  Tiger,  and 
he  became  a  very  close  friend  as  well  as  a 
wise  advisor.  We  had  many  friendly  battles 
on  the  paddle-ball  court  where  he  was  a 
fierce  competitor  apd  a  great  sportsman, 
and  I  also  got  to  know  his  fine  family  smd  to 
admire  them  very  much  ...  He  was  a  truly 
outstanding  public  servant,  of  unquestioned 
integrity  and  ability,  who  won  and  held  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  was  a  credit  to 
the  district  which  repeatedly  elected  him.  to 
the  state  in  which  he  was  bom  and  to  the 
state  in  which  he  served  for  so  many  years, 
and  he  was  a  credit  to  the  nation.* 


BLUEPRINT  POR  A  HOUSE  THAT 
WORKS:  PART  V 


HON.  TRENT  LOH 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  April 
1,  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Committees  closed  its  books  by  filing 
its  final  report.  While  the  report  did 
not  receive  any  attention  in  the  media, 
and  was  probably  read  by  few  Mem- 
bers, it  nevertheless  is  an  important 
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historical  document  on  past  and  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  improve  this  institu- 
tion. 

But  I  would  especially  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  minority 
views  filed  by  Congressmen  Cleve- 
land, HoRTON.  Prenzel,  Leach,  and 
Solomon.  This  is  the  most  concise 
statement  in  the  rep>ort  both  of  the 
select  committee's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, and  of  the  unfinished  in- 
stitutional reform  agenda  which  the 
select  committee  did  not  consider. 

I  particularly  call  attention  to  this 
report  because  so  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations are  similar  to  the  pro- 
posed House  Rules  changes  I  have  in- 
cluded in  my  own  "Committee  Im- 
provement Amendments  of  1981"  (H. 
Res.  100).  Like  the  select  committee,  I 
have  concluded  that  our  committee 
system  is  so  overgrown  and  fragment- 
ed that  our  House  Is  out  of  order.  Like 
the  select  committee,  I  have  proposed 
that  there  be  no  more  than  six  sub- 
committees per  committee,  except  ap- 
propriations, and  that  Members  be 
limited  to  no  more  than  four  subcom- 
mittee assignments.  And  like  the 
select  committee,  I  have  proposed  that 
the  multiple  referral  of  bills  to  more 
than  one  conmiittee  be  limited  by  des- 
ignating one  committee  as  a  principal 
committee. 

The  unfinished  agenda  put  forward 
in  the  minority  views  includes  most  of 
my  other  suggested  Rules  changes. 
Pirst.  the  House  should  adopt  an  over- 
all ceiling  on  conunittee  staff.  Second, 
proxy  voting  in  committee  should  be 
abolished.  Third,  oversight  should  be 
strengthened  by  formalizing  the  proc- 
ess of  establishing  committee  over- 
sight agendas  and  making  proper  pro- 
vision for  their  coordination  through 
the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. Pourth,  House  Rules  should  be 
amended  to  require  that  the  commit- 
tee party  ratios  reflect  the  overall 
party  ratio  in  the  House.  The  only 
other  proposal  contained  in  my  Com- 
mittee Improvement  Amendments 
which  has  not  been  recommended 
either  by  the  select  committee  or  the 
minority  views  is  a  requirement  that 
we  restore  majority  quorums  in  com- 
mittees for  the  transaction  of  any 
business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  15  I  intend  to 
reintroduce  House  Resolution  100,  the 
Committee  Improvement  Amend- 
ments, with  cosponsors.  and  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  this  blueprint 
for  a  House  that  works.  Por  the  text 
of  my  resolution  and  a  more  detailed 
explanation  I  refer  my  colleagues  to 
my  introductory  remarks  in  the  March 
4  Record  at  page  3545. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  the  excerpts  from 
the  minority  views  to  the  select  com- 
mittee report  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
The  views  follow: 
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[From  the  final  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  (H.  Rept.  96-888). 
Apr.  1.  1980] 
MiNORrnr  Views  op  Hon.  James  C.  Cleve- 
land, Hon.  Frank  Hobton.  Hon.  Bill 
Frenzel,  Hon.  Jim  Leach  and  Hon.  Gerald 
B.  H.  Solomon 

introduction 
Early  last  Fall,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees  mailed  the  first  of  two  ques- 
tionnaires in  which  we  solicited  our  col- 
leagues' views  on  general  and  particular  as- 
pects of  the  House  committee  system.  About 
200  Members  responded. 

The  first  part  of  the  questionnaire  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  statements  reflecting  a 
range  of  attitudes  toward  conmiittee 
reform.  The  responses  we  received  seem 
now— as  we  near  the  end  of  our  work— to 
have  been  especially  significant. 

77  percent  of  Members  responding  agreed 
that  "The  House  committee  system  is  in  dis- 
array and  comprehensive  revision  of  the 
system  should  be  given  high  priority." 

However.  86  percent  of  respondents  felt 
that  "Most  Members  would  be  more  likely 
to  accept  a  relatively  few  modest  changes, 
rather  than  a  comprehensive  revision." 

Nevertheless,  80  percent  of  respondents 
took  the  position  that  "Committee  system 
revision  is  so  necessary  that  it  should  be 
pursued  even  If  Members  see  themselves  ad- 
versely affected  by  specific  jurisdictional  or 
other  changes." 

And  Members  reaffirmed  this  conviction 
by  disagreeing— 14  ijercent  to  86  percent— 
with  the  proposition  that  "Committee 
system  revision  should  be  limited  to  changes 
which  do  affect  Members'  positions  or  juris- 
dictions." 

In  light  of  what  has  happened  since,  how 
should  one  describe  these  judgments— pro- 
phetic, realistic,  or  cynical,  or  all  three?  In 
October,  1979,  Members  seemed  to  be  telling 
us  that  committee  system  change  was  so 
necessary  that  the  Select  Committee  should 
not  l)e  Inhibited  by  the  possibility  that 
Members  might  reject  more  than  modest 
changes.  By  April,  1980.  as  the  committee 
passed  its  reporting  deadline,  not  a  single 
recommendation  had  been  approved  by  the 
House,  despite  the  fact  those  recommenda- 
tions were  hardly  radical. 

We  must  leave  the  final  answer  to  the 
question  to  our  colleagues. 

In  any  event,  the  minority  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees  believes 
there  may  be  considerable  value  in  reflect- 
ing on  the  conmilttee's  experience  over  the 
past  1 1  months,  drawing  certain  conclusions 
from  that  experience,  and  submitting  some 
specific  recommendations. 

select  committee  proposals 
Following  Is  a  brief  summary  of  each  of 
the  Select  Committee's  five  major  recom- 
mendations, all  of  which  were  reported  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  H.  Res. 
118  and  were  accompanied  by  written  re- 
ports which  have  since  been  printed: 
Rediuition  of  Committee  Scheduling 
Conflicts 
The     Select     Committee     recommended 
unanimously  the  adoption  of  a  committee 
and      subcommittee      scheduling      formula 
which  would  eliminate  approximately  75% 
of   the  conflicts  experienced   by   Meml)ers 
scheduled  to  attend  meetings  held  at  the 
same  time.  Such  conflicts  have  made  It  In- 
creasingly difficult  for  committees  and  sub- 
committees to  obtain  and  to  hold  the  quo- 
rums necessary  for  the  transaction  of  busl- 
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The  Select  Committee's  proposed  formula, 
the  product  of  intensive  analysis  of  all  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  meeting  held  in 
the  95th  Congress,  assigned  to  each  of  two 
groups  of  committees  specific  days  on  which 
they  could  meet  for  the  purposes  of  mark- 
ing up  and  reporting  legislation  and  for 
transacting  business.  No  restrictions  were 
placed  on  committee  hearings,  and  exclusive 
committees  were  not  affected. 

Following  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Select  Committee,  the  reported  resolution 
(H.  Res.  404)  was  granted  a  rule  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  To  date,  it  has  not  been 
scheduled  for  consideration  by  the  House, 
presumably  because  of  opposition  expressed 
by  some  committee  chairmen. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  H.  Res.  404 
would  achieve  substantial  benefits  at  a 
modest  cost  In  Inconvenience— a  cost  which 
would  be  further  reduced,  when  necessary, 
by  resort  to  a  procedure  for  holding  emer- 
gency meetings.  Nevertheless,  reduction  of 
scheduling  conflicts  Is  so  Important  that  we 
believe  consideration  should  be  given  by  the 
Rules  Committee  to  an  adjustment  In  the 
proposed  formula  reducing  the  number  of 
days  on  which  committees  are  prohibited 
from  meeting.  A  moderate  adjustment,  al- 
though It  would  reduce  the  impact  of  the 
committee's  formula,  would  also  preserve 
the  principle  of  the  recommendation  and 
retain  a  substantial  proportion  of  Its  bene- 
fit. 

Limits  on  the  Number  of  Subcommittees 
The  Select  Committee  recommended 
unanimously  that  all  standing  committees, 
except  the  Appropriations  Committee,  be 
limited  to  no  more  than  six  subcommittees. 
Over  the  next  three  Congresses,  this  recom- 
mendation would  lead  to  the  elimination  of 
28  of  the  present  155  sul)committ«es  and 
similar  sub-units. 

Although  the  net  effect  would  be  modest, 
this  recommendation  would  Immediately 
arrest  the  continuing  proliferation  of  House 
subcommittees,  a  trend  which  has  fragment- 
ed the  legislative  and  oversight  processes 
and  weakened  the  House  committee  system. 
Limits  on  Members' Subcommittee 
Assiffnments 
The  Select  Committee  recommended  that 
individual  Members  be  limited  to  no  more 
than  five  subcommittee  assignments.  For 
purposes  of  the  limitation,  subcommittees 
Included  all  subunlts  of  committees  which 
are  created  for  more  than  six  months  and 
counted  assignments  to  select,  joint,  and  ad 
hoc  committees  as  one  subcommittee  assign- 
ment. The  recommendation,  over  the  next 
two  Congresses,  requires  91  Incumbent 
Members  to  give  up  one  or  more  subcommit- 
tee assignments. 

like  Its  companion  recommendation  limit- 
ing the  number  of  subcommittees,  this  rec- 
ommendation would  reverse  a  debilitating 
trend  In  the  House  by  virtue  of  which  many 
Members  are  stretched  so  thinly  as  to  be 
unable  to  devote  adequate  attention  to  their 
committee  responsibilities,  and— converse- 
ly—many  committees  and  subcommittees 
are  forced  to  rely  for  active  participation  on 
a  relatively  few  Members. 

Under  H.  Res.  118.  Iwth  recommendaUons 
were  reported  to  the  Democratic  C^aucxis 
and  the  Republican  Conference.  Whereas 
the  Republican  Conference  (and  its  Policy 
Committee)  endorsed  both  recommenda- 
tions shortly  after  they  were  reported,  the 
Democratic  Caucus  has  not  yet  acted  on 
either. 

We  believe  these  twin  recommendations. 
If  adopted,  may  ulUmately  be  considered 
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the  moat  significant  legacies  of  this  Select 
Committee.  In  view  of  their  Importance  and 
of  the  overwhelming  support  both  objec- 
tives received  from  Members  of  both  parties 
who  responded  to  the  Select  Committee's 
surveys,  we  hope  the  Democratic  Caucus 
will  act  expeditiously  to  approve  and  imple- 
ment the  recommendations. 

MuitipU  Referml  Reform. 

The  Select  Committee  unanimously  ap- 
proved a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  mul- 
tiple referral  system,  including  these  major 
features: 

On  all  Joint  referrals  of  legislation,  one 
committee  would  be  designated  the  primary 
committee. 

Secondary  committees  In  the  referral 
would  be  required  to  report  within  a  time 
certain  after  the  primary  Committee  report- 
ed. 

All  sequential  referrals  would  be  subject 
to  definite  time  limits. 

Sequential  referrals  would  be  permitted 
when  the  reporting  committee  Included 
amendments  which  invaded  other  commit- 
tees' Jurisdictions. 

This  proposal  would  reduce  the  substan- 
tial delays  that  characterize  multiple  re- 
ferred bUls  and  also  assure  committees  the 
opportunity  to  consider  legislation  within 
their  Jurisdictions. 


UHCOMPLETED  WORK 

Despite  the  high  priority  which  attached 
to  the  five  major  proposals  reported  by  the 
Select  Committee,  and  in  spite  of  the  limit- 
ed time  that  was  available  In  which  to  com- 
plete our  work,  it  is  a  cause  of  considerable 
disappointment  to  minority  members  that 
the  Select  Committee  failed  to  consider  ad- 
ditional issues  of  significance  to  the  institu- 
tion. At  a  minimum,  we  believe  the  commit- 
tee should  have  devoted  serious  attention  to 
the  following  subjects:  equitable  party 
ratios  on  committees  and  subcommittees,  a 
ceiling  or  cap  on  committee  staffs,  improved 
oversight,  legislation  in  appropriations  bills. 
proxy  voting,  additional  realignment  of  ju- 
risdictions, minority  staffing,  smd  improved 
coordination  of  services  provided  commit- 
tees by  the  legislative  support  agencies. 
Each  of  these  subjects  was  accorded  high 
priority  by  Members  In  the  process  of  select- 
ing issues  for  consideration,  and  consider- 
able staff  work  was  done  on  several  of  the 
topics,  especially  by  minority  staff. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  our  views  on 
each  of  these  issues: 

Ceiling  On  Committee  Staffs 

Professional  staff  positions  for  congres- 
sional committees  were  first  established  in 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
For  nearly  three  decades  thereafter,  the 
growth  in  the  size  of  committee  staffs  was 
relatively  slow  and  manageable.  However, 
during  the  past  few  years,  the  House— as 
well  as  the  Senate— has  witnessed  an  expo- 
nential increase  in  committee  employment 
of  unanticipated  proportions.  Prom  1973  to 
1979,  House  committee  staffs  more  than 
doubled  in  size.  In  1973,  House  committees 
employed  918  committee  personnel:  by  1979. 
this  figure  reached  1,939.  Similarly,  the 
spending  for  committee  staff  evidenced  an 
equally  remarkable  spurt— from  $14  million 
in  1973  to  over  $40  million  in  1979. 

Several  factors  explain  this  committee 
staff  explosion.  First,  the  House  desired  to 
broaden  its  issue  expertise  to  achieve  a 
greater  measure  of  Independence  from  the 
executive  bureaucracy.   Second,  the  sheer 
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complexity  of  contemporary  issues  demand- 
ed the  acquisition  of  specialized  and  techni- 
cal staff  knowledge.  Third,  the  proliferation 
of  subcommittees  necessitated  the  hiring  of 
additional  staff  support. 

When  properly  utilized,  the  growth  of 
staff  has  assisted  the  House  in  asserting  an 
effective  leadership  role  in  policy  decisions. 
Nevertheless,  the  advantages  of  staff  assist- 
ance has  rapidly  diminished  with  the  recog- 
nition that  the  increase  has  been  too  fast, 
too  large,  and  too  Inefficiently  distributed. 
Committees  now  display  their  own  staff  bu- 
reaucracies which  are  often  unwleldly. 
inbred,  and  self-perpetuating.  Members, 
lacking  the  time  to  adequately  supervise 
and  control  staff,  often  cede  to  staff  the 
right  to  determine  priorities  and  to  set  the 
legislative  agenda. 

Granted,  the  Increase  In  conunittee  staff 
represents  only  one  aspect  of  a  wider  phe- 
nomenon. The  size  of  Members'  personal 
staffs  and  of  congressional  support  agencies 
have  evidences  similar  trends.  However,  the 
growth  in  committee  staff  appears,  to  date, 
uniquely  uncontrollable.  Although  restric- 
tions exist  as  to  hiring  of  so-caUed  "statu- 
tory" staff,  "investigative"  staff— which 
comprises  the  bulk  of  committee  employ- 
ees—Is subject  to  few  restraints. 

We  recommend  that  the  House  establish 
an  overall  limit  on  the  size  of  committee 
staffs.  Two  years  ago,  the  Congrees  ap- 
proved the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  which 
Include  a  House-passed  amendment  estab- 
lishing a  limit  on  federal  employment  levels. 
If  such  a  ceiling  were  deemed  necessary  for 
the  executive  branch,  It  appears  that  a  limit 
for  House  committee  staff  would  likewise  be 
appropriate. 

The  House  has  benefited  greatly  from  the 
dedication  and  knowledge  of  its  committee 
staff.  Tet  this  institution  must  recognize 
that  continued,  unchecked  expansion  will 
impede,  rather  than  facilitate,  the  legisla- 
tive process— and  undermine,  rather  than 
heighten,  the  quality  of  staff  assistance  now 
available.  The  imposition  of  a  staff  celling 
would  be  a  useful  tool  to  counter  the  grow- 
ing committee  bureaucratization,  to  Impose 
fiscal  discipline,  and  to  ensure  the  respon- 
sive nature  of  the  House  to  constituency 
needs. 

Minority  Staffing 

The  Issue  of  providing  the  minority  party 
with  adequate  committee  staff  support  has 
been  a  persistent  topic  on  the  congressional 
reform  agenda.  Twice  in  the  last  decade— 
during  the  debate  on  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970  and  the  Committee 
Reform  Amendments  of  1974— the  House 
has  adopted  amendments  stipulating  that 
the  minority  be  earmarked  a  one-third 
share  of  committee  funding  resolutions  allo- 
cated for  staff  hire.  Subsequently— In  1971 
and  1975— the  Democratic  Caucus  nullified 
the  one-third  minority  staffing  provisions. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  commltttee  staff  Im- 
pedes the  minority  In  the  promotion  of 
policy  initiatives  and  the  articulation  of  leg- 
islative alternatives.  Presently,  as  stipulated 
In  the  House  Rules,  the  minority  Is  entitled 
to  one-third  of  the  statutory  staff.  Nonethe- 
less, the  vast  majority  of  staff  personnel  Is 
hired  pursuant  to  committee  funding  reso- 
lutions where  no  such  guidelines  apply.  The 
Boiling-Martin  Select  Committee  revealed 
that  in  May  1973  only  16.7  percent  of  com- 
mittee staff  were  assigned  to  the  minority. 
A  February  1979  study  conducted  by  the 
Office  of  the  Minority  Leader  revealed  little 
Improvement— only  18.7  percent  of  commit- 
tee staff  were  assigned  to  the  minority. 

According  to  the  Select  Committee's  first 
questionnaire,  the  House  would  be  favor- 
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ably  inclined  to  Incorporate  a  one-third- 
staffing  provision  In  the  Rules  of  the  House. 
A  majority  of  Democrats  who  responded  en- 
dorsed such  a  proposal;  among  Republicans, 
there  was  near  unanimity  of  support. 

Understandably  House  Members,  in  the 
wake  of  the  staff  explosion  during  the  last 
few  years  and  its  accompanying  financial 
costs,  are  reluctant  to  approve  any  provision 
which  might  fuel  a  further  staff  expansion. 
Yet.  the  Issue  of  staff  growth  and  the  issue 
of  establishing  standards  for  minority/ma- 
jority staff  allocations  are  uniquely  separa- 
ble items.  Equitable  minority  staffing  does 
not  presume  any  escalation  in  staff  growth. 
Rather,  it  would  be  a  beneflcal  complement 
not  only  to  the  capabilities  of  the  minority 
party,  but  more  Importantly  to  the  Institu- 
tion as  a  whole.  It  is  a  reform  worthy  of  the 
House's  attention. 

Proxy  Voting 

Proxy  voting  Is  recognized  not  only  as 
counterproductive  to  the  day-to-day  func- 
tioning of  legislative  business,  but  it  is  also  a 
practice  distinctively  ill-suited  to  repre- 
sentative government. 

When  last  confronted  with  a  direct  vote 
on  this  Issue  (during  the  floor  debate  on  the 
Committee  Reform  Amendments  of  1974), 
the  House  adopted  an  amendment  banning 
proxy  voting.  Regrettably,  this  proscription 
was  shortlived  as  the  Democratic  Caucus 
relnstituted  the  practice  a  few  months  later. 

The  defects  of  proxy  voting  are  readily 
apparent.  This  procedure  reinforces  the 
haphazard,  often  chaotic,  scheduling  of 
committee  and  subcommittee  meetings.  The 
persistence  of  meeting  conflicts  tends  to  be 
tolerated  as  long  as  Members  can  conven- 
iently rely  on  proxies:  consequently,  the  al- 
lowance of  proxies  subverts  meaningful  at- 
tempts to  institute  an  orderly  framework  of 
committee  scheduling.  Proxy  voting  also  en- 
courages absenteeism  by  dispelling  any  ur- 
gency for  Members  to  appear  personally  in 
order  to  be  recorded  on  committee  votes. 

Proxy  voting— by  permitting  committee 
participation  to  be  accorded  a  diminished 
priority— incurs  a  serious  cost  for  the  demo- 
cratic process.  By  resorting  to  proxies,  a 
Member  forfeits  the  opportunity  to  engage 
directly  In  the  dynamics  of  debate— one  nei- 
ther contributes  to  nor  is  influenced  by.  the 
arguments  which  may  determine  the  final 
disposition  of  the  amendments  or  measure 
under  consideration.  Policy  decisions  are 
therefore  often  formulated  by  a  limited 
number  of  Members  to  whom,  through 
proxies,  other  Representatives  have  ceded 
their  rights  of  decision.  Further,  the  occa- 
sional misvoting  or  misuse  of  proxies  serves 
only  to  perpetuate  the  prevailing  attitude  of 
public  cynicism  towards  legislative  conduct. 

Proxy  voting  is  not  p)ermitted  in  votes  on 
the  House  floor.  It  appears  equally  inappro- 
priate In  the  initial  stages  of  policy-making 
at  the  committee  level.  The  Incorporation, 
within  the  Rules  of  the  House,  of  an  out- 
right prohibition  of  proxy  voting  would  be  a 
welcome  reform. 


Improved  Oversight 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  marked  dis- 
satisfaction exists  among  House  Members 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  oversight  pro- 
duced by  the  House  committees. 

In  its  survey  of  Members'  views,  the  Select 
Committee  included  a  section  on  ""strength- 
ening oversight "  and  asked  Members  to  cat- 
egorize the  degree  of  importance  they  as- 
signed this  task:  high,  medium,  and  low.  Of 
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the  Members  who  responded  to  this  ques- 
tion 74  percent  felt  strongly  about  Increas- 
ing oversight,  while  4.9  percent  gave  It  low 
priority.  The  canvass  also  revealed  that  77 
percent  of  the  Members  believed  that  com- 
mittees were  not  doing  an  adequate  Job  of 
oversight  while  only  15  percent  felt  that 
they  were. 

The  great  majority  of  responding  Mem 
bers  also  concurred  that  the  following  fac- 
tors were  chiefly  responsible  for  poor  over- 
sight: 
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House  Rules  ciurently   require  that  all 

Standing  Committees,  except  Appropri- 
ations and  Budget,  conduct  oversight  in 
their  Jurisdictions.  Clause  2(c)  of  Rule  X 
specifies  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress, the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee will  "assist  In  coordinating  all  of  the 
oversight  activites  of  the  House ".  and  that 
within  60  days  after  the  new  Congress  con- 
venes the  committee  will  submit  a  report  to 
the  House  containing  the  results  of  lU 
meetings  with  standing  committees  and  iU 
recommendations  "to  assure  the  most  effec- 
tive coordination  of  such  (oversight)  activi- 
ties". 

Most  Members— and  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  (GOC)  agrees— believe 
the  committee's  oversight  coordination 
function  is  too  limited  and  undefined  to  be 
effective. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  GOC,  reporting 
on  Its  responsibilities  under  Rule  X  noted 
that  "intent  has  never  been  spelled  out  in 
any  legislative  history  or  in  any  directive " 
to  the  committee.  It  added  that  Its  function 
was  only  one  of  coordination  and  that  the 
rule  did  not  give  it  "any  power  to  supervise 
other  committees".  It  stressed  that  "if  "  the 
committees  would  examine  the  proposed 
oversight  of  sister  committees,  the  rule's  ob- 
jectives could  be  met.  (H.  Rpt.  No.  95-1815) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  96th  Congress, 
the  GOC  felt  constrained  to  point  out- 
after  some  committees  had  noted  that  it 
was  impossible  to  delineate  their  oversight 
plans  and  others  had  submitted  theirs  "so 
late  that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  GOC 
...  to  review  them"— that  it  was  "still  not 
convinced"  that,  as  presently  structured, 
the  oversight  report  function  was  a  practi 
cal  or  effective  solution  to  the  problem.  It 
added  that  "many  of  the  other  committees  " 
also  shared  this  conclusion. 

A  second  problem  which  can  be  deducted 
from  GOCs  published  oversight  reports  Is 
that  the  standing  conunlttees  themselves  do 
not  wish  to  have  their  oversight  activities 
monitored. 

A  staff  review  of  the  oversight  conducted 
by  a  number  of  subcommittees  indicated 
that  self-policing  by  committees  of  their 
own  oversight  role  has  led  to  serious  abuse 
in  the  House  during  the  95th  Congress  as 
the  following  examples  indicate. 

One  committee  had  three  subcommittees 
which  collectively  held  only  20  meetings  of 
all  types— including  oversight— which  con- 
sumed 1,572  minutes.  Together,  they  ex- 
pended 186  minutes  or  about  3  hours  In 
oversight  during  the  two-year  span.  1977-78. 
Of  these  3  subcommittees,  one  spent  47  min- 
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utea  in  oversight,  and  another,  zero  min- 
utes. These  subcommittees  ranked  121st, 
127th,  and  128th.  out  of  130  subcommittees, 
in  mimutes  spent  at  meetings  of  all  types. 

Another  committee  had  two  subcommit- 
tees with  workloads  which  clearly  were  not 
excessive.  One  subcommittee  spent  20  hours 
or  1,200  minutes  in  meetings  of  all  types 
during  the  95th  Congress,  of  which  152  min- 
utes or  about  2V^  hours  were  expended  on 
oversight.  And  even  when  its  85  minutes  In 
"Investigative "  activities  was  added  to  its 
oversight  ledger  this  would  only  Increase  its 
total  to  4  hours  or  about  half  a  day  in  two 
years  for  this  task.  At  the  end  of  the  95th 
Congress,  it  stated  that  it  had  "conducted 
•review'  on  23  matters",  but  its  published 
data  appeared  to  fall  short  of  this  figure  by 
11  "matters". 

A  second  subcommittee  of  the  standing 
committee,  which  was  an  investigative  sub- 
committee, spent  965  minutes  or  16  hours  at 
all  types  of  meetings,  which  ranked  it  117th 
among  130  subcommittees  In  "minutes  spent 
in  sesssions".  The  oversight  portion  of  meet- 
ings was  14,8  hours,  or  about  one  day  per 
year  for  that  Congress.  Unaccounted  for, 
was  oversight  or  Investigative  performance 
on  two.  possibly  three,  topics  slated  for 
"review",  as  promised  at  the  beginning  of 
that  Congress. 

Another  standing  committee  had  2  sub- 
committees which  ranked  118th  and  120th. 
One  subcommittee  spent  888  minutes  in  all 
meetings,  or  about  one  day  in  meeting  time, 
including  oversight,  per  year.  Of  the  888 
minutes,  only  282  minutes  were  spent  in 
oversight;  2.2  hours  in  1977,  and  2.5  hours  in 
1978. 

The  second  subcommittee  spent  914  min- 
utes at  meetings  for  the  95th  Congress,  of 
which  269  were  spent  in  oversight:  177  In 
1977,  and  92  in  1978.  This  subcommittee  has 
oversight  Jurisdiction  over  a  Federal  pro- 
gram which  spent  over  $25  billion  during 
the  95th  Congress.  Yet,  only  about  one-half 
day  during  a  two-year  span  was  spent  over- 
seeing this  vast  project. 

The  examples  cited  above  are  based  on  an 
examination  of  conunittee  documents  and 
the  Select  Committee  data  base  which  iden- 
tify formal  sessions  only.  Since  informal 
oversight  and  investigative  activities  are  not 
generally  classified  in  Committee  calendars 
these  were  not  taken  into  account  except  in- 
sofar as  they  were  listed  by  the  Committees 
in  Government  Operations  Committee's  re- 
ports, or  in  their  funding  resolution  reports 
to  the  House  Administration  Committee. 

Overall,  House  oversight  activities,  for  a 
disturbingly  large  number  of  Subcommit- 
tees, have  fared  poorly  in  relation  to  other 
activities,  especially  legislative.  A  mere 
tightening  of  committee  reporting  proce- 
dures, long  overdue,  or  a  clearer  classifica- 
tion in  House  documents,  of  meetings  In 
terms  of  their  purposes,  will  not  resolve  the 
issue  of  committee  accountability  for  over- 
sight. 

Since  full  committees,  generally,  cannot 
or  will  not  impose  upon  their  subcommittees 
enforceable  standards  for  the  performance 
of  oversight,  we  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  House  to  esUblish  more  effective  proce 
dures  for  assuring  that  oversight  of  Federal 
programs  and  activities  is  conducted  in  a 
more  orderly,  systematic,  and  coordinated 
manner.  Specifically,  we  recommend  that 
action  on  so-called  "sunset "  legislation,  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  be 
completed  without  undue  delay  and  brought 
before  the  House  for  decision. 

In  addition— unless  specific  provisions  of 
sunset  legislation  should  make  the  following 
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steps    unnecessary— we    believe    improved 
oversight  could  be  enhanced  by: 

Clarifying  In  the  House  rules  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations to  establish  standards  by  which  com- 
mittees report  their  oversight  plans  and  to 
coordinate  more  effectively  the  implementa- 
tion of  those  plans;  or.  in  the  alternative, 
providing  for  a  more  appropriate  means  of 
improving  such  planning  and  coordination. 

Developing  specific  procedures  by  which 
the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  In  connec- 
tion with  its  responsibility  for  committee 
funding  resolutions,  can  hold  committees 
accountable  for  the  accomplishment  of 
oversight  activities  for  which  they  request 
funds— an  objective  In  which  the  subcom- 
mittee has  already  demonstrated  an  active 
interest. 

EguitaUe  Committee  Ratioi 

During  most  of  the  twentieth  century, 
committee  ratios  have  been  determined  by 
Informal  agreements  negotiated  between 
the  majority  and  minority  leaderships.  Tra- 
ditionally, the  ratio  of  majority  and  minor- 
ity representation  has  usually  paralleled  the 
party  division  In  the  full  House. 

Recent  Congresses,  however,  have  wit- 
nessed a  growing  disparity  between  the  divi- 
sion of  party  strength  in  the  full  House  and 
the  ratios  prescribed  for  House  committees. 
By  vote  of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  ratio  for- 
mulas were  imposed  in  the  94th  and  95th 
Congresses  which  significantly  undercount- 
ed  the  minority  in  the  allocation  of  commit- 
tee seats. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  as  of  January  1980. 
the  minority  party  was  underrepresented  by 
one  or  more  seats  on  nine  standing  commit- 
tees— and  on  approximately  one-third  of  the 
over  150  standing  subcommittees.  Alterna- 
tively, on  no  standing  committee  (except  for 
the  evenly  divided  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct)  and  on  only  three  sub- 
committees were  House  Republicans  over- 
represented. 

These  assignment  practices  substantially 
limit  the  effective  participation  of  the  mi- 
nority at  the  primary  level  of  legislative  de- 
cision-making—committees and  subcommit- 
tees. The  ability  of  the  minority  to  advance 
viewpoints,  promote  amendments,  and  im- 
plement reforms  Is  impaired  by  the  adop- 
tion of  such  inequitable  ratios. 

We  believe  that  serious  attention  should 
be  focused  on  this  question.  One  alternative 
which  has  been  offered— and  which  merits 
scrutiny— would  be  to  Incorporate  in  the 
Rules  of  the  House  the  requirement  that 
any  allotment  of  committee  seats  reflect,  to 
the  closest  degree  possible,  the  proportional 
ratio  of  the  parties  in  the  House  as  a  whole. 
Such  a  proposal  might  offer  a  neutral  cor- 
rective to  ensure  that  any  minority  party 
would  be  accorded  fair  treatment  In  commit- 
tee allocations.  Indeed,  a  similar  recommen- 
dation was  outlined  by  Minority  Leader 
Gerald  Ford  in  testimony  before  the  Boil- 
ing-Martin Select  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees in  1973. 

We  submit  that  the  question  of  committee 
ratios  should  not  be  read  in  partisan  terms. 
Rather,  equitable  committee  allocations  are 
an  assiuance  that  committees  fairly  reflect 
and  represent  the  substantive  views  of  both 
parties  in  the  process  of  policy  delibera- 
tion.* 
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TOWARD  BETTER  DEFENSE  BY 
CUTTING  PENTAGON  WASTE 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

OP  NXW  YORK 
a  THX  HOUSE  or  RCPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
public  who  support  the  President's  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  wasteful  Federal 
spending  in  domestic  programs  are 
often  accused  of  failing  to  use  the 
same  scrutiny  toward  the  Defense  De- 
partment. I  believe  that  the  waste  and 
fraud  that  does  exist  in  the  Pentagon 
budget  should  not  be  Immune  from 
the  administration's  efforts  to  pro- 
mote fiscal  responsibility  and  efficient, 
honest  use  of  resources. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  cutbacks  should  not 
endanger  the  development  of  vital  mil- 
itary hardware  and  personnel  capabili- 
ties. By  cutting  waste  from  the  Penta- 
gon budget,  we  will  allow  the  Defense 
Department  to  go  forward  with  better 
utilization  of  resources  so  that  the 
vital  technological  and  manpower  defi- 
ciencies can  be  corrected.  To  be  free, 
we  must  be  strong.  To  deter  despo- 
tism, we  must  have  the  means  to  pre- 
vent its  ugly  occurrence. 

The  goal  of  the  Reagan  fiscal  policy 
and  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  sup- 
port it  is  to  get  the  massively  expand- 
ing Federal  budget  into  leaner  shape. 
We  are  seeking  to  take  sedentary  and 
often  wasteful  Federal  dollars  and  put 
them  back  into  the  marketplace  so 
that  they  will  be  used  to  promote 
growth,  employment,  and  income.  To 
make  those  cuts  that  attack  waste,  all 
waste  in  all  areas  should  be  attacked. 
The  Defense  Department  is  not 
immune  from  this  excision  in  the 
public  interest. 

Last  February  18,  President  Reagan 
spoke  to  us  here  in  Congress,  as  well 
as  to  a  tensely  watchful  Nation  about 
the  "grim  picture"  which  we  face. 
With  the  clear-thinking  intelligence 
and  optimism  that  has  marked  his 
career.  President  Reagan  stated  that 
"it  is  within  our  power  to  change  this 
picture."  This  is  also  true  for  getting 
our  military  posture  back  into  shape. 
The  best  way  to  rebuild  a  strong  mili- 
tary is  to  cut  the  areas  of  waste  that 
are  hindering  this  accomplishment. 

The  National  Conservative  Founda- 
tion (NCF)  has  compiled  a  $173  billion 
list  of  proposed  areas  for  Federal 
slashing,  including  $25  billion  from 
the  Defense  budget.  Of  course,  not  ev- 
eryone will  agree  with  the  entire  con- 
tent of  the  NCPs  plan,  and  I  am  not 
expressing  my  support  for  it  either. 
However.  I  commend  this  group  for  its 
work  upon  proposals  to  reduce  waste 
in  the  budget.  The  important  thing. 
NCF  believes,  is  to  gain  suppori  for 
the  idea  that  the  budget  can  be  cut. 
Their  proposal  has  been  designed  to 
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put  as  many  of  these  suggestions  as 
possible  onto  the  agenda  for  consider- 
ation, in  order  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  savings  for  the  American 
taxpayer. 

While  I  support  the  President's 
budget  submissions,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  we  who  are  critics  of 
waste  and  fraud  in  the  domestic 
budget  are  also  cognizant  of  similar 
problems  in  the  Defense  budget.  I 
would  like  to  offer  the  NCF's  Defense 
Department  budget  proposals  for  ex- 
amination by  my  colleagues.  I  com- 
mend the  NCF  for  a  thorough  investi- 
gatory project.  Their  guidance  will 
help  us  to  study  ways  to  best  fight 
wsisteful  Government  spending  while 
improving  our  defense  capabilities.  I 
present  the  NCF's  proposed  Defense 
Department  reductions  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues. 

Depaktment  op  Depense 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

linjTARY  PERSOmfEL 

Military  compensation.— Savings 
achieved  as  follows:  Rollback  of 
last  decades'  overgradlng  ($1  bil- 
lion): change  to  a  salary  system 
($1.6  billion):  elimination  of  un- 
earned social  security  tax  credit 
($90  miUion).  Should  probably 
not  view  this  as  a  net  savings, 
but  as  major  offsets  against  cost 
of  selectively  upgrading  pay  and 
benefits.  (7) 2,690,000 

Proposed  military  pay  and  benefit 
increases.— Target  hikes  to 
achieve  proper  personnel  mix; 
savings  compare  with  unfocused, 
universal  increases  in  salaries 
and  benefits.  (7) 3.000,000 

Army.— Eliminate  personnel  slots 
retained  after  support  functions 
have  been  transferred,  as  recom- 
mended by  GAO.  (4) 25.000 

Air  Force.- Reduce  active  duty 
personnel  requirements  for  stra- 
tegic airlift  crews,  as  recom- 
mended by  GAO.  (4) 105.000 

National  Guard— Army.— Elimi- 
nate undeserved  payments  to  re- 
serve guardists  for  drills  not  at- 
tended. (4) 744 

Program-wide.— Incorporate  var- 
ious cost-reducing  measures,  new 
clothing  allowance  methodology, 
overseas  housing  allowance,  ci- 
vilian substitutes,  assigned  to 
recreation  and  welfare  activities, 
accelerated  discharges  for  ad- 
verse reasons,  and  other  GAO 
recommended  reductions.  (4) 259.300 

Program-wide.- Dual  pay  for  Re- 
servists who  are  Federal  employ- 
ees.—End  practice  of  paying 
both  civilian  and  military  wages. 
Most  private  sector  reservists  are 
allowed  only  to  receive  the 
greater  of  the  two.  (7) 375.000 

Retired  military  personnel- 
Double  dipping.— Retired  mili- 
tary collect  two  government 
checks  by  staying  on  federal 
payroles  as  civilians.  Double  dip- 
ping should  be  phased  out  and 
20-year  military  retirement 
should  be  ended.  (6) 1,000.000 
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Cuts  may  be  made  in  the  following 
areas: 

Military  commissaries  and  ex- 
changes.—The  taxpayers  should 
not  have  to  subsidize  this  unnec- 
essary fringe  benefit.  Commis- 
saries and  exchanges  should 
cover  their  own  operational 
coste.  (6) 710.000 

Military  recreational  facilities.— 
The  Defense  Department  main- 
tains golf  courses,  boating  mari- 
nas, stables,  etc.  for  the  morale 
and  recreation  of  military  per- 
sormel.  The  DOD  needs  to  exam- 
ine the  availability  of  local  recre- 
ational facilities  or  methods  of 
raising  money  through  fees  to 
offset  the  cost  of  these  expen- 
sive facUltes.  (6) 301.000 

Pentagon's  'Top  Brass"  Dining 
Rooms.— It  is  unnecessary  and 
frivolous  to  subsidize  food  prices 
for  top  military  personnel. 
Ending  this  practice  would  de- 
monstate  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's commitment  to  ending 
wasteful  spending.  (6) 2.000 

Military  servants.— The  practice  of 
using  enlisted  men  as  servants 
for  military  officers  is  an  outra- 
geous waste  of  military  manpow- 
er and  tax  dollars.  If  officers 
really  need  maids  and  gardeners, 
they  should  hire  them.  (6) 4,500 

Army.— Improve  efficiency  in  gen- 
eral, utilize  excess  available 
parts  in  lieu  of  repairing  broken 
ones,  consolidate  finance  and  ac- 
counting centers  of  Military 
Traffic  Management  command, 
eliminate  fraud  and  mismanage- 
ment in  the  Military  District  of 
Washington  Finance  and  Ac- 
counting Office.  Improve  proper- 
ty controls,  and  other  measures 
advocated  by  GAO.  (4) 589,081 

Marine  Corps.— Reduce  the  over- 
lap between  Marine  logistics 
functions  and  reliance  on  other 
defense  integrated  logistics  man- 
agers. (4) 7,500 

Air  Force.- Improve  efficiency  and 
cut  waste,  eliminate  second  (sup- 
plementary) computer  system  at 
bases  used  for  administrative 
purp)oses  only,  improve  inven- 
tory management  at  logistics 
centers,  centralize  aircraft  com- 
ponent repair  service— all  GAO 
recommendations.  (4) 1.094,000 

Defense  agencies.— EHlminate  erro- 
neous CHAMPUS  claims.  (4) 12.000 

Air  Force  Reserve.- Improve  logis- 
tics management,  according  to 
GAO  reconunendations.  (4) 278.700 

National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice —Eliminates 
this  inappropriate  Government 
activity  of  marksmanship  train- 
ing and  contests.  The  Defense 
Department  itself  selected  the 
Board  for  termination  when  it 
conducted  its  own  zero-based 
budget  review.  (4,6) 500 
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Current  configuration  of  military 
baAes.— Urmeeded  military  bases 
should  be  closed  and  other  facili- 
ties consolidated  in  order  to 
achieve  desirable  economies  of 
scale  provided  that  they  do  not 
significantly  reduce  strategic  ca- 
pabilities. (7) 1,000,000 

Program-wide.— Cuts  costs  by 
standardizing  aircraft  groimd 
service  equipment  and  DOD 
software  computer  systems.  (4) ...     312,870 

PROCtmEMEKT 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion.— Im- 
prove management  of  shipbuild- 
ing contracts  and  reduce  costs  of 
hydrofoil  missile  ships,  accord- 
ing to  GAO.  (4) 774.961 

Defense  agencies.— Improve  inven- 
tory management  in  Defense  Lo- 
gistics Agency  medical  supply 
system,  according  to  GAO  rec- 
ommendations. (4) 10.000 

Other  procurement.— Eliminate 
delays  in  deflnltizing  Army  and 
Navy  letter  contracts,  consoli- 
date Defense  Contract  Adminis- 
tration service  management 
areas  (Cincinnati  and  Dayton. 
Ohio),  and  minimize  question- 
able split  award  and  survivor 
awards— all  GAO  recommenda- 
tions. (4) MIO 

Department-wide.— A  reserve  car- 
ryover amount  is  listed  each 
year  as  unobligated  balance, 
which  is  available  to  be  expend- 
ed the  succeeding  year.  Many 
program  costs  can  be  funded 
from  this  account  but  there  has 
been  a  trend  toward  building 
this  reserve  amount  instead  of 
expending  it.  with  the  result 
that  the  unobligated  balance 
grows  larger  each  year  (with  few 
exceptions):  eliminate  the  excess 
(end  of  fiscal  year  1981  less  end 
of  fiscal  year  1980)  of  unobligat- 
ed balance  available  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  yeai  1981.  This  will  not 
affect  obligated  but  unexpended 

funds.  (4) 2.405.099 

Weapons  systems  acquisition  pro- 
cedures.—Encourage  competition 
and  cost  control  in  weapon  sys- 
tems acquisition.  (7) 5.000.000 

Premature  commitment  to  unpro- 
ven  weapon  systems.— Greater 
use  of  test  results  should  be  en- 
couraged. (7) 131.000 

Cost-sharing  arrangements  with 
military  partners.— Existing  mili- 
tary cost-sharing  arrangements 
are  unrealistic  and  place  an  un- 
reasonably heavy  burden  on  VS. 
resources.  (7) 5.000.000 
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growing  tendency  to  conclude  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  a  rogue  ele- 
phant which  is  out  of  control  and 
unable  to  accomplish  anything  in  a 
positive  manner. 

There  is  universal  agreement  that 
spending  should  l)e  more  tightly  con- 
trolled, but  as  we  approach  that  im- 
portant goal,  we  must  remember  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  be  an  ef- 
fective force  for  achieving  national 
goals.  Without  Federal  assistance, 
much  of  the  Sun  Belt  would  still  be  a 
desert,  lacking  adequate  water  sup- 
plies. Without  Federal  assistance,  mal- 
nutrition would  still  be  a  serious  na- 
tionwide phenomenon.  Without  Feder- 
al assistance,  American  agriculture 
would  not  be  the  most  productive  in 
the  world. 

Big  government  is  not  necessarily 
bad,  if  it  is  efficient;  and  that  is  the 
important  question.  Federal  programs 
that  promote  economic  growth,  pro- 
tect the  national  security,  and  en- 
hance living  standards  should  be  pre- 
served. Federal  programs  which  are  in- 
efficient, wasteful,  or  overly  expensive 
should  be  pared;  but  government  per 
se  is  not  the  enemy.  Fortunately, 
George  F.  Will  has  made  this  impor- 
tant point  in  an  article  in  the  March 
26  edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 
The  article  is  entitled  "Government: 
Not  a  Klutz,"  and  I  hope  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  remember  its  cen- 
tral message  from  a  conservative  com- 
mentator. 

The  article  follows: 

GovERifMEirr:  Nor  a  Kunz 
(By  George  F.  Will) 


GOVERNMENT:  NOT  A  KLUTZ 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
become  increasingly   concerned  by   a 


Beneath  the  flesh  of  political  rhetoric 
there  usually  is  a  skeleton  of  principle. 
Today  there  is  a  dangerous  principle— dan- 
gerous to  conservative  objectives,  among 
other  things— within  some  conservative 
rhetoric.  This  point  was  brought  to  mind  by 
a  recent  episode  in  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

The  committee,  like  the  Senate  itself,  only 
even  more  so,  contains  a  lot  of  people  whose 
principal  experience  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment consisted,  until  recently,  of  deplor- 
ing it  from  afar.  Fifty-four  of  today's  100 
senators  have  served  less  than  five  years, 
and  half  of  the  12  Republicans  on  the 
budget  committee  came  to  the  Senate  less 
than  four  months  ago. 

On  March  19.  the  committee  was  sweeping 
like  a  scythe  through  the  budget.  Suddenly. 
Mark  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  a  Republi- 
can rookie  zealous  about  pruning  govern- 
ment, reached  the  limit  of  his  zeal.  He  did 
not  like  a  Reagan  administration  idea— a 
"snake"  he  called  it— for  diminishing  federal 
support  for  rural  electrification. 

Of  the  12  budget  committee  Republicans, 
the  closest  thing  to  an  easterner  is  Dan 
Quayle  of  Indiana.  The  rest  are  from  North 
Dakota.  New  Mexico.  Colorado.  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota.  Kansas.  Washington.  Utah, 
Texas.  Iowa  and  Idaho.  Not  surprisingly, 
urban  programs  have  been  criticized  with 
special  severity.  So  when  Andrews,  joined 
by  others,  waxed  affectionate  about  a  rural 
program.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  (D-N.Y.) 
would  have  been  forgiven  if  he  had  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  about  sauce  for  the  goose 
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being  sauce  for  the  gander.  Instead.  Moyni- 
han lectured  (some  sort  of  lecture  was  inevi- 
table, and  called  for)  on  the  good  that  gov- 
ernment does. 

He  said  that  if  the  committee  was  going  to 
have  a  consensus  (and  eventually  it  was 
unanimous  in  endorsing  cuts  larger  than 
Reagan  sought).  It  must  refrain  from  rhet- 
oric about  all  government  being  "somehow 
bad. "  Then  he  said,  in  effect:  Huzzah  for 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
which  helped  better  the  lives  of  millions,  es- 
pecially in  the  Great  Plains  and  Deep 
South.  It  was  proposed,  he  noted,  by  a  presi- 
dent from  New  York  (Pranklln  Roosevelt). 

Warming  to  his  theme  (Moynihan  warms 
to  all  his  themes),  he  said.  In  effect:  Behold 
the  Imperial  Valley  of  California.  Let  us 
now  praise  government's  role  in  the  most 
striking  transformation  of  the  valley  since 
(Moynihan  takes  the  long  view)  "the  reced- 
ing of  the  Ice  Age."  Only  God  can  make  an 
ariichoke,  but  It  took  government  to  make 
the  vaUey  Into  such  a  splendiferous  garden. 
Specifically,  it  took  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, proposed  by  a  president  from— ahem— 
New  York  (Teddy  Roosevelt). 

"We  can  agree  about  the  budget,"  Moyni- 
han said.  "But  we  would  ask  not  to  be  re- 
quired. In  reducing  this  budget,  to  repudiate 
a  tradition  of  intelligent  involvement  by 
American  government  in  the  problems  of 
American  society." 
A  reasonable  request,  that. 
Although  the  vast  majority  of  the  pro- 
posed budget  cuts  are  sensible,  and  all  are 
arguable,  there  has  crept  Into  some  advoca- 
cy of  them  a  tone  that  is  unworthy  of,  and 
dangerous  for.  the  Reagan  administration. 
It  is  a  tone  of  dogmatic  disparagement  of 
government.  It  suggests  that  all  cuts  are 
morally  easy  because  government  cannot  do 
anything  right  anyway. 

If  this  conservative  administration  is  to  do 
ite  most  important  duty,  then  eventually— 
perhaps  soon— it  must  enlist  the  public's 
support  for  strenous,  complex  exertions  re- 
garding the  larger  world.  This  will  involve 
not  only  procuring  complex,  expensive  mili- 
tary assets,  such  as  the  MX  missile,  but  also 
attempting  to  change  the  policies,  and  per- 
haps the  govenunents.  of  nations  like  Cuba 
and  LJbya.  At  that  point,  this  conservative 
administration  may  leam  the  cost  of  sup- 
porters who  labor  at  infecting  the  public 
with  indiscriminate  skepticism  atwut  the 
competence,  even  the  motives,  of  govern- 
ment. 

This  administration  may  reasonably 
decide  to  summon  the  nation  for  (figurative- 
ly speaking)  a  charge  up  some  San  Juan 
Hill.  But  its  bugle  call  may  be  met  by  the 
stony  skepticism  of  a  nation  that  lias  taken 
to  heart  what  some  conservatives  say  about 
government  being  incorrigibly  incompetent. 
Such  skepticism  cannot  be  sealed  into  one 
compartment  of  the  public  mind;  it  tends  to 
seep.  You  cannot  tell  people  over  and  over 
that  government  is  a  klutz  that  cannot  help 
Cleveland,  and  then  suddenly  say:  Oh  by 
the  way  give  the  government  $1.3  trillion 
for  military  assets,  and  support  its  attempt 
to  do  something  about  Cuba. 

Earlier  In  this  century,  some  conservatives 
achieved  a  kind  of  consistency.  They  advo- 
cated a  domestic  policy  of  minunal  govern- 
ment, and  a  foreign  policy  of  isolationism. 
Today  that  is  not  an  acceptable  consistency 
for  conservatism.* 
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WHY  WE  SHOULD  NOT  BUILD 
THE  MX 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OP  IOWA 
U*  THE  HOUSS  OP  RXPRXSENTATIVZS 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  ar- 
ticle by  Admiral  Stansfield  Turner  in 
this  past  Sunday's  New  Yorlt  Times 
Magazine.  The  article  is  entitled, 
"Why  We  Should  Not  Build  the  MX.  " 
It  is  cogently  written,  yet  void  of  tech- 
nical Jargon  that  has  made  the  MX 
debate  difficult  for  the  general  public 
to  understand. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  in  June 
1979,  President  Carter  announced  full- 
scale  development  of  the  MX  missile. 
Later  that  year,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration committed  itself  to  the  so- 
called  multiple  protective  shelter 
(MPS)  basin  mode.  Admiral  Turner  is 
now  the  first  Cabinet-level  officer 
from  the  Carter  years  to  publicly  pro- 
claim opposition  to  the  MX/MPS 
system. 

Admiral  Turner  is  particularly  well- 
placed  to  Judge  the  efficacy  of  the  cur- 
rent MX  deployment  scheme.  As 
former  CIA  Director,  he  is  fuUy  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  threat;  as  a 
career  senior  navsd  officer,  he  is  famil- 
iar with  the  alternative  weapon  sys- 
tems for  meeting  that  threat. 

In  assessing  the  Soviet  threat.  Admi- 
ral Turner  identifies  three  objectives: 
First,  increasing  our  ability  to  destroy 
hardened  targets;  second,  lessening 
the  vulnerability  of  our  ICBM's  to  sur- 
prise attack;  and  third,  changing  the 
perception  of  the  balance  in  our  favor. 
He  then  details  how  the  present  MX 
plan  falls  to  meet  these  objectives 
without  prohibitive  liabilities  such  as: 
its  destabilizing  effect  as  an  offensive 
weapon;  the  potential  response  of  an 
overwhelming  Soviet  buildup:  and  the 
likelihood  that,  given  the  rapid  pace  of 
technology,  the  MX/MPS  will  be  obso- 
lete before  its  completion. 

Admiral  Turner  does  believe  there 
are  excellent  alternatives  •  •  •  The 
best  would  be  a  diverse  mix  of  systems, 
all  of  which  would  be  more  mobile 
than  the  MX  and  could  be  deployed  in 
much  larger  numbers.  The  admiral 
warns,  however,  that  there  is  little 
time  left  to  reverse  the  momentimi  of 
the  MX.  A  dramatic  commitment  •  •  • 
win  be  needed  to  accomplish  such  a  re- 
versal, and  the  key  word  is  commit- 
ment. I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  make 
this  commitment. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Mar. 

29.  1981] 

Wht  Wi  Shouldr't  Build  thi  BCX 

(By  Stansfield  Turner) 

The  changing  balance  of  strategic  nuclear 
forces  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  in  the  last  few  years  been 
a  major  focus  of  attention  for  the  American 
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inteUlgence  community.  Until  the  late 
1960's,  the  United  States  was  militarily 
stronger  than  the  Soviet  Union  by  virtue  of 
its  superior  nuclear  arsenal.  We  felt  secure. 
The  SovieU  didn't,  and  they  set  out  to  cor- 
rect the  imbalance.  The  result  has  been  that 
in  the  last  several  years  all  of  the  best  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  the  balance  of  strategic 
nuclear  capabilities  has  been  tipping  in 
favor  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  not  easy  for 
the  layman  to  gather  enough  information 
to  make  a  Judgment,  but  a  careful  study  of 
the  evidence  shows  that  we  do  deserve  to  be 
worried.  Even  If  the  perception  that  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  balance  were,  to 
some  extent,  overstated,  that  perception 
itself  could  damage  the  position,  authority 
and  role  of  the  United  States  in  world  af- 
fairs. The  perception  as  well  as  the  fact 
must  be  redressed  so  that  the  Soviet  Union 
sees  no  advantage  in  using  its  nuclear  arse- 
nal against  us. 

The  Carter  Administration  recognized  this 
imbalance  and  developed  an  ambitious  plan 
to  build  a  mammoth  new  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  system  known  as  the  MX 
(for  "missile  experimental").  Congress  has 
provided  initial  financing,  and  already 
major  contractors  from  California  to  Massa- 
chusetts are  plunging  ahead— building  test 
sites  and  hiring  designers  and  workers. 
Some  10.000  workers  are  already  Involved. 

I  believe  the  MX  project  as  presently  con- 
ceived is  a  serious  mistake. 

The  official  estimates  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  MX  run  from  the  Air  Force's  «34  billion 
to  the  General  Accounting  Offices  $5«  bil- 
lion. Each  missile  will  weigh  95  tons,  two 
and  a  half  times  more  than  our  most  cur- 
rent intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
(ICBM)— the  Minuteman  III— and  will  carry 
10  separate  warheads.  To  construct  a  base 
for  It  will  require,  according  to  some  esti- 
mates. 40  percent  of  the  country's  total 
cement  production  for  three  years,  and 
more  dirt  will  have  to  be  moved  and  more 
land  sequestered  than  for  the  Panama 
CanaJ.  It  will  require  the  building  of  per- 
haps 10.000  miles  of  roads  (the  entire  Feder- 
al Interstate  System  of  highways  is  only 
42.500  miles  long). 

MX  is  also  a  new  concept  in  IC3M's.  Our 
present  Minuteman  ICBM's  are  loaded  in 
fixed,  underground  sUos  of  concrete,  rein- 
forced to  help  them  withstand  nuclear 
attack.  MX,  In  contrast,  will  be  semimobile. 
Twenty-three  shelters,  about  a  mile  apart, 
are  to  be  built  for  each  MX.  Each  of  the  200 
missiles  will  ride  on  a  201-foot-long  trans- 
porter-launcher, weighing  more  than  a  mil- 
lion pounds,  over  the  special  highways  from 
one  of  lu  23  shelters  to  another.  The  Rus- 
sians would  be  forced  into  a  kind  of  shell 
game  if  they  considered  an  attack  on  our 
ICBM's;  each  MX  would  force  them  to 
worry  about  23  targets  rather  than  just  one. 
The  United  States  strategic  strength— stra- 
tegic strength,  in  this  context,  refers  to  the 
major  powers'  centrally  controlled  nuclear 
forces,  which  are  targeted  against  each 
other— Is  built  on  three  legs  known  as  the 
TRIAD.  Each  leg  represents  a  weapons 
system  that  is  launched  differently:  one 
from  land  bases,  the  second  from  airplanes 
and  the  third  from  submarines.  E^ach  leg 
presents  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  different 
problem  should  it  decide  to  attack.  While  it 
might  be  able  to  cripple  one  leg,  the  inabil- 
ity to  knock  out  aU  three  should  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  from  attacking  at  all. 

The  BIX  specifically  strengthens  the 
land— that  is,  the  ICBM— leg.  This  leg  is  im- 
portant because  the  size  of  the  warheads 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  missiles  make  It  the 
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most  powerfxil  part  of  our  strategic  arsenal. 
It  Is  quickly  responsive  to  a  decision  to 
launch,  because  the  missiles  can  be  main- 
tained in  a  constant  state  of  readiness  and 
we  have  reliable.  Instantaneous,  secure  com- 
munications to  them.  It  provides  minimum 
warning  of  attack  to  the  Soviet  military,  be- 
cause the  time  from  launch  In  the  United 
SUtes  to  detonation  over  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  only  about  30  minutes. 

The  other  legs  of  the  TRIAD  have  differ- 
ent virtues.  Submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles  (SLBM's)  provide  greater  assurance 
than  either  of  the  other  weapons  systems 
that  they  will  survive  a  surprise  attack.  Sub- 
marines can  be  constantly  moving  and  they 
are  virtually  impossible  to  find  in  broad 
ocean  areas.  Bombers  can  carry  a  large 
number  of  weapons,  so  they  provide  great 
destructive  potential  and,  because  the 
bombers  themselves  can  be  called  back 
before  they  actually  launch  their  missiles, 
this  leg  of  the  TRIAD  is  the  most  flexible. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  today  the 
land-launched  ICBM's,  our  Minuteman  mis- 
siles, are  the  most  vulnerable  of  our  strate- 
gic forces  because  their  location  Is  fixed, 
making  them  easy  targets.  But  Is  the  MX 
the  best  replacement?  To  answer,  one  must 
closely  examine  not  only  the  magnitude  and 
cost  of  the  whole  project  but  also  whether 
the  MX  will  be  suitable  In  1989  or  1990, 
when  It  is  expected  to  be  operational.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  expressed  some  skepticism 
during  the  election  campaign.  And  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
since  assuming  office,  has  indicated  that  he 
wants  to  look  at  the  alternatives,  though  he 
recently  appointed  a  15-member  panel— 
whose  chairman  is  the  Nobel  Prlze-wlimlng 
physicist  Dr.  Charles  Townes  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley— to  study  how 
and  where  the  MX  system  will  be  based. 

The  undertaking  is  so  central  to  our  na- 
tional security  that  It  Is  important  that 
doubts  about  it  be  resolved. 

First,  what  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
the  balance  of  strategic  nuclear  forces  Is  tip- 
ping against  us?  How  Is  that  balance  meas- 
ured? One  quantitative  measure  Is  the 
number  of  weapons  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  each  has.  Here.  America  is 
clearly  ahead:  We  can  attack  more  Individu- 
al targets  than  the  Russians  can.  Another 
measure  is  the  ability  to  Inflict  damage. 
Here  the  Soviet  Union  Is  well  ahead.  With 
fewer  but  more  powerful  weapons,  they  out- 
distance the  United  States  In  both  of  the 
two  usual  measures  of  destructlveness:  abili- 
ty to  destroy  cities  and  ability  to  destroy 
missile  silos. 

Two  facts  should  be  noted,  however.  First, 
both  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  possess  overkill.  Without  building  an- 
other single  weapon,  both  countries  can  de- 
stroy each  other's  cities  several  times  over. 
Second,  because  the  total  urban  area  of 
America  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  that 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Union  needs 
twice  the  capacity  to  destroy  cities  that  we 
need  to  cause  the  same  relative  damage. 
Considering  these  two  factors,  there  Is  no 
need  for  us  to  generate  more  clty-destroylng 
potential  just  to  match  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  hold  both 
an  absolute  lead  In  total  number  of  ICBM's 
and  a  relative  lead  In  the  ability  to  destroy 
missiles  that  are  housed  in  hardened  silos. 
This  advantage  reflects  first,  the  fact  that 
there  are  400  to  500  fewer  ICBM  targets  In 
the  United  SUtes  than  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Second.  It  reflecU  a  basic  trend  In  strategic 
warfare.  ImprovemenU  in  weapon  accuracy 
are   more   than   offsetting   any   efforts   to 
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harden  the  silos.  This  Is  particularly  the 
case  for  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  weapons 
have  always  had  a  very  large  destructive 
power  and  now  are  becoming  more  accurate. 
Direct  hlte  can  destroy  even  hardened  silos. 
Accordingly,  the  United  SUtes  land-based 
ICBM  force  in  silos  is  very  vulnerable,  and 
that  Is  the  driving  factor  in  our  perception 
that  the  strategic  balance  is  tipping  against 
us. 

We  could  do  two  things  to  right  this  Im- 
balance. We  could  Increase  our  ability  to 
attack  hardened  targete  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  we  could  make  our  ICBM  forces  less 
vulnerable.  But  whatever  we  do.  It  must  not 
only  correct  the  actual  Imbalance  of  capa- 
bility; it  must  also  correct  the  perception  of 
Imbalance.  It  must  be  made  clear  In  the 
minds  of  Soviet  officials  as  well  as  other 
world  leaders  that  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  have  an  edge  on  the  United  SUtes  in 
strategic  nuclear  strength.  A  major  step  In 
doing  that  Is  to  create  the  Impression  that 
the  United  SUtes  is  seriously  committed  to 
Improving  our  strategic  forces,  even  if  in  re- 
ality some  of  the  actions  we  take  will  con- 
tribute only  to  overkill.  Changing  the 
world's  perception  that  we  are  falling 
behind  the  Soviet  Union  is  as  important  as 
not  falling  behind  in  fact.  Deterrence  Is  the 
key  goal  of  strategic  nuclear  forces,  and 
what  will  or  will  not  deter  a  nuclear  attack 
Is  sometimes  more  psychological  than  quan- 
tifiable. 

In  summary,  we  should  aim  toward  three 
objectives;  (1)  increasing  our  ability  to  de- 
stroy hardened  targets:  (2)  lessening  the 
vulnerability  of  our  ICBM's  to  surprise 
attack,  and  (3)  changing  the  perception  of 
the  balance  In  our  favor. 

The  MX  would,  indeed,  meet  these  objec- 
tives. It  is  designed  to  hit  hard  targets.  It  is 
less  vulnerable  than  Minuteman  because 
each  missile  can  shuttle  among  the  23  alter- 
native launching  shelters  rather  than  sit  in 
one  fixed  silo.  And.  proceeding  with  the 
most  expensive  public-works  program  ever 
contemplated  would  certainly  give  an  Im- 
pression that  America  was  serious  about  re- 
storing the  strategic  balance. 

But  the  MX  has  significant  liabilities.  One 
Is  the  response  it  can  be  expected  to  draw 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  current  plan  Is 
to  put  200  MX  missiles  in  place  and  to  build 
4,600  shelters.  If  we  presume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  want  to  be  able  to  knock  out  es- 
sentially all  MX  missiles  with  a  surprise 
attack— as  It  could  our  present  1.000  Min- 
uteman ICBM's— it  would  need  4,600  more 
warheads  than  are  required  now  for  Minute- 
man.  Could  the  Soviet  Union  deploy  an- 
other 4,600  warheads?  Yes,  easily,  even 
under  the  llmlUtions  of  the  proposed  stra- 
tegic arms  limlUtlons  treaty  (SALT  II).  The 
United  SUtes  would  not,  of  course,  stand 
stlU  If  the  Soviet  Union  deployed  more  war- 
heads. It  would  probably  deploy  more  MXs 
and  buUd  more  shelters.  Then  the  Soviet 
Union  would  probably  build  still  more  war- 
heads. Where  would  It  all  stop?  The  added 
warheads  would  pose  no  problem  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  Its  very  large  SS-18  IC»M. 
for  instance,  carries  10  warheads.  The  mis- 
sile is  so  designed  that  it  could  accommo- 
date more  than  twice  as  many.  Although 
each  warhead  would  be  smaller,  it  would 
still  have  more  than  enough  explosive 
power  to  destroy  an  MX  shelter.  It  would 
also  cost  less  for  Moscow  to  proliferate  war- 
heads on  existing  missiles  than  for  us  to 
keep  deploying  more  and  more  MX's.  The 
only  constraining  factor  is  the  SALT  II 
treaty,  which  sets  a  maximum  of  10  war- 
heads per  ICBM.  If  the  Russians  beUeved 
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they  needed  to  add  more  than  4,600  war- 
heads for  insurance— and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able for  them  to  suppose  that  some  would 
miss  the  targets— either  they  would  aban- 
don the  SALT  II  constraint  or  they  would 
demand  a  high  price  for  lU  continuation, 
perhaps  restrictions  on  the  size  and  shape 
of  our  MX  deployment. 

The  United  SUtes  could  defend  the  MX 
with  an  antiballistlc  missile  system  (ABM). 
But  this  would  sacrifice  the  1972  ABM 
Treaty,  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  to 
control  the  nuclear  arms  race.  It  would  also 
cost  us  more  to  build  ABM's  than  it  would 
cost  the  Soviet  Union,  In  turn,  to  attack 
them.  In  short,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
use  the  MX  to  offset  the  existing  Soviet  ad- 
vantage In  hard-target  kill  capability,  and 
probably  our  ICBM's  would  remain  as  vul- 
nerable after  MX  as  before.  Hence,  strategic 
insUblllty  would  remain. 

SUbility  Is  a  function  not  only  of  the 
number,  size  and  survivability  of  weapons, 
but  of  other  characteristics  as  well.  The 
more  threatening  a  weapon  Is,  the  more 
nervous  It  makes  a  potential  adversary  and 
the  more  desUbillzing  It  becomes.  A  high- 
accuracy  ICBM  Is  a  desUbilizing  weapon  be- 
cause it  can  be  launched  on  short  notice,  be- 
cause It  has  a  short  flight  time  and  there- 
fore gives  little  warning  and  because  it  can 
destroy  even  hardened  targets  like  ICBM 
silos.  ICBM's  like  Minuteman  and  MX  are 
at  the  most  desUbillzing  end  of  the  weapons 
spectnun  because  they  combine  all  of  these 
characteristics.  Most  other  systems  have 
some  but  not  all.  Thus  building  the  MX. 
rather  than  sUbilizlng  the  strategic  bal- 
ance, would  probably  desUbillze  it  further. 

Weapwns  at  the  other  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, such  as  shorter-range  missiles  carried 
by  bombers— missiles  which  cannot  be 
launched  until  their  planes  (relatively  slow- 
moving  and  detecUble  by  enemy  radar)  get 
close  enough  to  their  targets— give  the 
enemy  more  time  to  reflect  and  react.  Sub- 
marine-launched Intercontinental  missiles 
are  also  less  threatening;  though  they  have 
even  shorter  times  of  flight  than  land-based 
ICBM's,  they  do  not  possess  the  accuracy 
for  direct  hits  needed  to  destroy  hardened- 
concrete  ICBM  silos.  Thus,  neither  bomber 
nor  submarine  missiles  require  hair-trigger 
response,  and  therefore  they  tend  to  stabi- 
lize the  strategic  balance.  It  is  the  ICBM's 
more  than  any  other  strategic-weapons 
system  that  make  the  other  side  feel  that  it 
must  be  prepared  to  launch  its  own  ICBM's 
as  soon  as  it  realizes  that  an  attack  is 
coming.  The  greater  the  doubts  a  country 
has  about  the  survivabUlty  of  iU  ICBM's. 
the  more  It  is  driven  to  be  ready  to  launch 
its  weapons  on  the  first  indication  that  an 
attack  is  on  the  way.  This  feeling  that  hair 
trigger  responsiveness  is  necessary  contrib- 
utes dangerously  to  insUbillty,  therefore  is 
perhaps  the  single  most  important  quality 
to  eliminate  from  the  design  of  a  weapons 
system. 

The  United  SUtes  could  avoid  the  risk 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  military  response  to 
the  MX  would  both  offset  its  effectiveness 
and  lead  to  more  dangerous  insUbllity  by 
simply  canceling  the  project.  But  just  decid- 
ing not  to  build  the  MX  would  also  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake.  It  is  essential  that  the  United 
SUtes  make  a  commitment  to  some  clearly 
defined  program  lest  the  nation  permit  the 
strategic  Imbalance  to  worsen,  or  allow  the 
perception  that  It  Is  Indecisive  to  undermine 
what  It  finally  decides  to  do.  It  should 
cancel  the  B4X  only  under  two  conditions: 
that  it  does  something  else  instead:  and  that 
whatever  it  does  will  meet  iU  strategic  ob- 
jectives. 
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There  are  excellent  alternatives  to  the 
MX.  The  best  would  be  a  diverse  mix  of  sys- 
tems, all  of  which  would  be  more  mobile 
than  the  MX  and  could  be  deployed  in 
much  larger  numbers.  Both  the  mobility 
and  the  large  quantity  of  these  systems 
would  make  them  very  difficult  (or  the  So- 
viets to  attack  with  confidence. 

Intercontinental  cruise  missiles  on  a  vari- 
ety of  launching  platforms  would  be  one  in- 
gredient in  the  mix.  A  cruise  missile  is  rela- 
tively small— some  the  size  of  a  torpedo;  It  Is 
self-guldlng  and  flies  in  the  atmosphere, 
whereas  the  much  larger  ICBM  is  shot  out 
into  space  before  it  returns  to  IU  target. 
Modem  technology  will  permit  the  United 
SUtes  to  place  cruise  missiles  in  small  pack- 
ages and  to  give  them  even  greater  accuracy 
and  penetrability  than  KTBMs.  Other  ingre- 
dlenU  of  the  mix  would  be  land-mobile 
ICBM's  and  the  existing  SLBM's  on  subma- 
rines. The  United  SUtes  ought  to  develop  a 
small,  road-mobile  ICBM,  just  as  the  Soviet 
Union  has  already  done  (the  SS-16).  Ours 
could  be  deployed  In  the  remote  areas  of 
Alaska,  for  example.  It  could  even  be  dis- 
guised in  large  trucking  vans  and  moved 
around  the  United  States  at  random.  This 
same  ICBM  could  be  placed  on  ships  and 
carried  in  aircraft  as  well.  The  one  essential 
Is  that  we  use  the  technology  we  now  have 
to  build  our  new  ICBM  small  and  light 
enough  to  be  carried  in  these  alternative  ve- 
hicles. The  MX  is  too  large  and  heavy  for 
any  of  them.  At  the  very  least,  the  MX 
should  be  scaled  down  so  that  we  could 
deploy  It  In  more  ways  than  just  In  fixed 
shelters.  It  is.  literally,  a  case  of  smaller  is 
not  only  cheaper  but  also  l>etter. 

This  mix  of  more  mobile  sjrstems  also  les- 
sens vulnerabUlty  better  than  the  MX.  The 
less  mobile  the  system,  the  more  vulnerable. 
The  fixed  ICBM  is  the  most  vulnerable  stra- 
tegic system.  It  cannot  move  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  hide  from  modem  reconnaissance 
systems.  Next  to  the  fixed  ICBM.  the  semi- 
fixed MX  is  the  most  vulnerable.  It  can 
move,  but  only  between  fixed  shelters 
whose  positions  are  well  known  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Certainly,  each  of  the  more  mobile  sys- 
tems I  have  mentioned  may  become  more 
vulnerable  over  time,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  will  become  more  vulner- 
able than  the  MX.  Submarines  may  beoome 
more  easily  detectable,  but  they  still  can 
move  rapidly  and  continuously,  and  their  lo- 
cation cannot  be  predicted  in  advance. 
Cruise  missiles  may  become  more  vulnerable 
to  Improved  air  defenses,  but  they  can  hide 
with  Stealth  techniques— the  means  of 
making  them  less  visible  to  radar— and  can 
attack  in  numbers  that  would  saturate  de- 
fenses. On  the  other  hand,  the  probability  Is 
very  low  that  the  MX  can  withstand  the 
progess  of  technology,  as  ways  to  thwart 
ICBM's  are  devised,  during  the  next  several 
decades,  either  by  destroying  them  before 
they  are  launched,  intercepting  them  en 
route  or  diverting  them.  If  we  buy  MX  to 
lessen  vulnerabUlty.  we  are  in  reality  taking 
the  smallest  of  steps  toward  reduced  vulner- 
ability. We  are  doing  so  with  a  system  so 
large,  so  cumbersome  and  so  expensive  that 
should  technology  make  it  obsolete  before  it 
is  completed— a  very  likely  possibility- we 
will  still  be  conunitted  to  It  for  decades. 

The  MX  may  also  fail  to  achieve  the  third 
objective— that  is.  correcting  public  percep- 
tion, demonstrating  a  new  momentum 
toward  righting  the  strategic  balance.  In 
our  democratic  society,  envlroamental  and 
political  acUvlsU  may  well  delay  the  MX  de- 
ployment, limit  IU  sise.  or  evai  prevent  IU 
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development  entirely.  If  we  proclaim  public- 
ly that  the  MX  is  to  be  our  solution  to  the 
changing  strategic  balance  and  then  cannot 
follow  through  with  an  adequate  deploy- 
ment, we  will  have  demonstrated  that  we 
are  incapable  of  doing  so.  How  much  greater 
will  the  corrective  measures  have  to  be  then 
to  overcome  that  negative  perception? 

The  final  issue  is  whether  a  mix  of  more 
mobile  strategic  forces  would  meet  national 
objectives  better  than  the  MX.  I  believe  it 
would. 

One  of  the  arguments  for  continued  reli- 
ance on  ICBM's  is  that  we  need  to  preserve 
the  concept  of  a  triad  of  strategic  forces 
(IC3M's,  bombers  and  submarines).  I  agree 
that  we  cannot  rely  entirely  on  one  type  of 
weapon  lest  some  counter  to  it  be  developed. 
I  agree,  too.  that  we  do  not  want  to  depend 
excessively  on  one  form  of  basing  lest  it 
become  especially  vulnerable.  But  diversity 
in  these  areas  should  come  from  a  careful 
mix  of  the  least  vulnerable  systems  that  we 
can  devise,  not  by  retaining  the  existing  mix 
no  matter  what  common  sense  tells  us.  The 
proposed  set  of  mobile  systems  would  be  a 
far  healthier  and  more  diversified  mix.  Di- 
versity would  come  from  the  different  forms 
of  basing— land,  sea  smd  air.  from  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  attack— from  atmospheric  and 
from  outer  space;  from  the  different  tech- 
niques for  concealment— submerged  in 
water,  mobile  on  land  and  sea  tmd  dispersed 
in  large  numbers  over  wide  areas;  and  from 
widely  separated  approach  corridors  for 
attack  so  that  defenses  could  not  be  concen- 
trated easily. 

One  argument  against  greater  reliance  on 
mobile  systems  is  that  they.  too.  can  be 
made  vulnerable:  Kther  the  Russians  could 
simply  create  a  blast  over  sizable  areas  of 
the  United  States  to  destroy  unhardened 
mobile  systems;  or  American  ships  with 
mobile  systems  could  be  trailed.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true,  as  almost  any  weapons  system 
can  be  made  vulnerable  at  a  cost.  The  point 
here,  however,  is  relative  vulnerabUlty.  The 
effort  to  counter  a  large  number  of  mobile 
systems  would  be  much  more  substantial, 
and  hence  less  certain  of  success,  than  to 
offset  the  semifixed  MX  system. 

Another  argument  for  heavy  reliance  on 
ICBMs  is  that  we  need  the  capability  to  re- 
spond quickly  to  a  Soviet  nuclear-missile 
attack  and  to  retain  our  readiness  and  abili- 
ty to  wage  war.  Nuclear-warfare  theorists 
hypothesize  that  the  Russians  may  attack  a 
small  number  of  our  ICBM  silos  to  test  us 
and  then  suggest  that  we  concede  because 
trading  blows  further  would  only  lead  to 
mutual  suicide.  Is  it  reasonable  that  Moscow 
would  take  this  incredible  risk?  Not  very.  It 
would  be  tempted  to  start  down  this  very 
dangerous  route  only  if  it  was  convinced 
that  the  United  States  would  cave  In  and 
not  automatically  launch  a  countering  mis- 
sile force  at  the  first  warning  of  the  Soviet 
attack.  However,  the  argument  continues,  if 
the  Russians  were  this  bold,  the  Americans 
would.  In  fact,  have  to  be  able  to  respond 
quiciUy  with  a  carefully  limited  number  of 
land-based  ICBM's.  This  would  enable  the 
United  States  to  prove  that  it  has  no  inten- 
tion of  caving  in,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
permit  it  to  stop  short  of  igniting  nuclear 
holocaust.  It  is  essentially  this  argtmient 
that  has  led  to  the  extraordinary  effort  to 
perpetuate  the  land-based  ICBM  by  creat- 
ing a  new  model  that  is  survivable— the  MX. 

But  the  premise  is  flawed.  Timing  Is  not 
so  urgent  that  mobile  ICBM's  and  even  var- 
ious cruise  missiles  would  not  do  tolerably 
well  for  limited  responses.  SLBM's  would  do 
very  well  also.  More  important,  no  American 
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President  should  take  solace  in  his  being 
able  to  respond  to  a  limited  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  limited  counterattack 
of  his  own.  If  the  Russians  were  bold 
enough  to  start  this  frightening  game, 
would  they  let  their  bluff  be  called  by  a  re- 
sponse in  kind?  The  decision  of  an  American 
President  to  respond  to  a  limited  attack 
with  a  limited  counterattack  would  be  infi- 
nitely easier  to  make  then  to  respond  with 
an  all-out  attack.  And  it  would  not  demon- 
strate enough  resolve  to  persuade  Moscow 
that  we  could  not  eventually  be  bluffed  into 
capitualation.  Instead,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  likely  to  turn  the  nuclear  ratchet 
another  notch  with  still  smother  round  of 
limited  attacks.  Where  would  it  end? 

A  problem  with  these  theoretical  argu- 
ments is  their  unreality.  They  attempt  to 
translate  the  principles  of  conventional  war- 
fare into  strategic  nuclear  warfare.  This 
cannot  be  done.  We  should  not  treat  strate- 
gic nuclear  forces  as  though  they  were  just 
another  military  force  with  which  nations 
may  fight.  There  is  great  danger  in  the 
emerging  belief  that  we  can  calculate  our 
need  for  strategic  weapons  In  similar  terms 
to  artillery  for  an  army— that  is.  that  the 
side  with  more  can  endure  longer  and  there- 
fore is  stronger.  Traditionally,  nations  that 
estimated  they  were  weaker  for  these  kinds 
of  reasons  have  been  capable  of  being  pres- 
sured into  making  political  concessions  to 
avoid  war.  The  premise  is  sometimes  invalid 
in  conventional  warfare;  it  is  always  invalid  ' 
when  applied  to  strategic  nuclear  forces. 
And  operating  on  the  basis  of  that  premise 
could  be  fatal. 

Endurance  may  be  a  reasonable  quality 
when  it  comes  to  artillery.  After  all.  an  artil- 
lery shell  is  lethal  over  only  tens  of  yards. 
One  can  hardly  imagine  running  out  of  tar- 
gets. The  lethality  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
measured  in  tens  of  miles.  With  the  quanti- 
ties of  nuclear  weapons  both  superpowers 
now  possess,  both  sides  could  run  out  of 
meaningful  targets  rather  quickly.  There 
would  be  so  much  destruction  that  the 
result  of  war  with  such  weapons  cannot  be 
measured.  As  long  as  we  can  destroy  the 
other's  civilization  several  times  over,  even 
after  receiving  a  first  strike,  what  meaning 
does  further  destruction  have?  EIndurance  is 
simply  not  a  reasonable  measure  of  strategic 
power.  What  need  Is  there  to  attempt  to 
gauge  who  will  "win"?  No  one  will  win.  In 
short,  as  long  as  we  possess  the  excess  quan- 
tities of  assured  retaliation  capability  that 
we  do  today,  we  need  not  concede  one  iota 
to  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  some  theo- 
retical calculation  about  which  side  would 
endure  longer,  nor  need  we  bother  with  the 
calculation  of  how  we  would  look  after  a 
total  exchange. 

A  new  strategic  program  that  is  a  mix  of 
cruise  missiles,  mobile  ICBM's  on  land  and 
sea,  and  Stealth  aircraft  Is,  of  course,  not 
without  Its  own  risks.  The  primary  one  is 
the  proliferation  of  weapons  and  launchers 
that  would  be  needed  to  insure  invulnerabil- 
ity. The  facts  of  life,  however,  are  that  un- 
controlled proliferation  of  cruise  missiles 
and  mobile  ICBM's  probably  lies  ahead  in 
any  event.  This  is  a  conclusion  that  became 
evident  in  our  close  examination  of  the  veri- 
fiabillty  of  the  SALT  II  treaty.  Controls  on 
the  deployment  of  cruise  missiles  were 
placed  In  the  protocol  to  the  treaty.  That 
was  deliberate  because  the  protocol  expires 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  protocol,  cruise-missile  development  and 
deplojrment  would  be  almost  unregulated  by 
SALT  II  even  If  the  proposed  treaty  were 
enacted  by  the  Senate.  That  Is  the  way  the 
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United  States  wants  it.  The  cruise  missile  Is 
simply  too  important  to  us.  Once  the  genie 
is  out  of  the  bottle  and  cruise-missile  sys- 
tems are  fully  developed,  it  will  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  monitor  their  number  and  location. 
Imagine  attempting  to  monitor  whether  the 
torpedo  tubes  of  a  submarine  hold  cruise 
missiles  or  torpedoes!  What  this  means, 
then,  is  that  future  strategic  arms-control 
agreements  will  not  be  able  to  limit  the 
total  number  of  weapons  and  warheads. 
There  will  still  be  good  reason  to  control 
such  items  as  ICBM's  and  submarines, 
whose  numbers  can  be  verified.  But  any 
hope  of  limiting  total  destructiveness  is  slip- 
ping past  us. 

With  the  proliferation  of  weapons  goes 
another  risk— especially  if  we  attempt  to 
place  them  on  lots  of  ships,  aircraft,  simu- 
lated moving  vans,  etc.  Each  such  weapon  Is 
necessarily  under  less  stringent  control,  and 
is  more  susceptible  to  usage  by  some  mad 
official  or  to  theft  by  terrorists.  These  are 
risks  inherent  in  all  nuclear  weaponry  to 
some  extent,  but  there  are  sophisticated 
technologies  for  preventing  unauthorized 
firing  or  even  tampering.  In  addition,  an  ac- 
cidental firing  would  be  less  likely  to  stimu- 
late an  instantaneous  and  sizable  response, 
because  its  retaliatory  capability  would  be 
widely  dispersed,  neither  side  feeling  that 
the  consequences  of  an  accidental  attack 
would  be  fatal. 

As  a  world,  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
live  in  what  has  been  labeled  'a  delicate  bal- 
ance of  terror "  for  the  indefinite  future. 
Our  task  should  be  to  make  that  balance  as 
indelicate  as  possible.  The  MX  would  move 
us  in  the  direction  of  greater  instability.  But 
we  now  have  the  opportunity  to  move,  in- 
stead, to  a  mix  of  systems  that  would  create 
incentives  for  both  sides  to  ease  away  from 
an  arms  race  in  first-strike,  quick-response 
weaponry;  one  that  would  lessen  the  threat 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  would  lessen  its  ca- 
pability to  strike  at  us  first,  since  there 
would  be  few  targets  that  could  be  attacked. 
In  time,  the  Russians  would  have  to  move  In 
a  direction  similar  to  ours.  They  could  not 
risk  having  to  sit  with  most  of  their  strate- 
gic force  in  fixed  ICBM's  because  theirs, 
like  ours,  will  become  increasingly  vulner- 
able with  time. 

To  insure  this,  we  -may  well  decide  to  im- 
prove the  accuracy  of  our  submarine- 
launched  missiles  so  that  they  would  have 
the  capability  of  destroying  hard  targets. 
This  would,  of  course,  run  counter  to  the 
general  thrust  I  am  suggesting  that  we 
eventually  move  away  from  systems  capable 
of  a  surprise  first  strike  against  ICBM's.  It 
would,  however,  be  a  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  move  away  from  its  reliance  on 
ICBM's  and  to  more  mobile  systems.  Be- 
cause submarine  systems  are  viewed  as  the 
least  vulnerable  force,  and  hence  are  re- 
served for  the  unexpected,  and  because  com- 
munications to  submarines  are  less  reliable 
than  to  other  systems,  they  are  less  threat- 
ening than  ICBM's.  In  sum,  mutual  moves 
toward  mobile  systems  would  visibly  return 
the  strategic  balance  to  a  state  of  more 
stable  parity  even  though  the  threat  of  a 
first  strike  against  ICBM's  would  not  be 
eliminated  entirely. 

There  is  little  time  left  to  reverse  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  MX.  A  dramatic  commit- 
ment by  the  new  Administration  will  be 
needed  to  accomplish  such  a  reversal,  and 
the  key  word  is  "commitment."  There  are 
great  vested  and  parochial  interests  in  the 
military  and  in  industry  that  are  intent 
upon  going  ahead  with  the  project.  But  the 
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United  States  cannot  let  such  Interests  dic- 
tate the  course  of  its  security,  and,  indeed, 
the  security  of  the  world.  A  new  program  Is 
needed  to  correct  the  strategic  imbalance— 
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to  the  extent  that  it  does  exist— but.  espe- 
cially, to  correct  the  perception  that  the 
United  States  itself  has  generated  that  it  is 
falling  behind.  Thus,  a  prompt  but  thor- 
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ough  review  of  where  the  MX  may  be 
taking  us,  as  well  as  what  alternatives  there 
are  to  the  MX.  is  crucial  to  America's  long- 
term  security.* 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ff^6rf/i««(fay,  April  1,  1981 


The  Bouse  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Pord.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Gracious  God,  we  are  conscious  that 
You  have  breathed  Into  every  person 
the  breath  of  life  at  creation,  help  us 
so  to  live  that  we  will  cherish  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  every  person,  that 
we  will  so  conduct  ourselves  that  our 
good  actions  will  contribute  to  the 
health  of  our  Nation.  Enable  us  so  to 
grow  in  maturity  that  we  will  respect 
and  value  those  traditions  other  than 
our  own,  and  so  leam  to  rejoice  in  all 
the  varied  and  bountiful  gifts  of  Your 
kingdom.  May  Your  peace  that  passes 
all  understanding  be  with  us  and  all 
those  in  need  this  day  and  every  day. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJ.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  26,  1981.  as  "National  Recognition 
Day  for  Veterans  Day  for  Veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  Era." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  840.  An  act  to  continue  in  effect  any  au- 
thority provided  under  the  Department  of 
Justice  Appropriation  Authorization  Act. 
Fiscal  Year  1980.  for  a  certain  period;  and 

3J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1981  as  'Gospel  Music 
Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section 
93S5(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
appointed  Mr.  Sttvens,  Mr.  Gold- 
water.  Mr.  JoHKSTON.  and  Mr.  Haht  to 
be  members,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  President  pro  tempore,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  94-118,  appointed  Mr. 
Roth  to  be  a  member,  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  Japan-United 
States  Friendship  Commission. 


The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section 
4355(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
appointed  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Inouye,  and  Mr.  Hxrsv  to  be  mem- 
bers, on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  MUitary 
Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section 
6968(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
appointed  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Jepsen, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes  to  be 
members,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  TO 
AUTHORIZE  REPRINTING  OF 
REPORT  ENTITLED  "INTERNA- 
TIONAL INFORMATION  FLOW: 
FORGING  A  NEW  FRAME- 
WORK" 

Mr.  GAYDOS,  from  the  Conmiittee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  97-18)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  97)  to  author- 
ize the  reprinting  of  the  report  enti- 
tled "International  Information  Flow: 
Forging  a  New  Framework,"  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  AP- 
PROVING PRINTING  OP  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  REPORT 
ACCOMPANYING  THE  FIRST 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1982 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  97-19)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  105)  approving 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  the 
report  accompanying  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


A  PLEA  FOR  GUN  CONTROL 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shoot- 
ing of  President  Reagan  on  Monday 
leaves  us  all  groping  for  words.  I  share 
the  shock  and  anger  which  all  Ameri- 
cans felt  upon  learning  of  still  another 
senseless,  violent  act.  On  my  own 
behalf  and  that  of  my  constituents.  I 
want  to  extend  to  the  President  and 


the  others  wounded  my  deepest  wish 
for  a  full  and  speedy  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  violence  has  forced 
itself  on  our  attention  far  too  often  in 
recent  years,  Dallas,  Memphis,  Los  An- 
geles, New  York  City,  Washington. 
Sacramento,  San  Francisco.  Atlanta, 
and  now  Washington  again  have  been 
the  scenes  of  assassinations,  attempts, 
and  gruesome  murders  of  ordinary 
citizens. 

We  must  band  together  and  stop  it 
in  the  most  effective  possible  way: 
With  gun  control  and  with  strong  pen- 
alties for  the  illegal  possession  and  use 
of  firearms.  Perhaps  that  way  some- 
thing positive  can  be  gained  from  this 
most  recent  tragedy. 


FINANCIAL  AID  FOR  STUDENTS 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  the  first  day  since  March  4, 
that  I  have  not  discussed  the  problems 
and  the  crisis  in  financial  aid  for  stu- 
dents. Yesterday  I  discussed  briefly 
the  introduction  of  a  new  handgun 
control  bill  following  the  terrible 
events  of  Monday  when  the  attempted 
assassination  took  place. 

Today,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
entering  into  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  from 
Congressman  Coyne's  district,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  from  Con- 
gressman Kastenmeier's  district,  and 
the  University  of  Santa  Clara,  from 
Congressman  McClory's  district. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  point 
out  the  real  tragedy  that  will  take 
place  if  financial  aid  programs  are  cut 
for  students,  as  the  administration  is 
nqw  recommending.  There  is  no  safety 
net  for  them.  It  means  that  we  are 
going  to  have  one-half  million  to  1  mil- 
liqn  students  leaving  school  and 
coming  onto  the  employment  market, 
where  there  just  are  not  any  jobs. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

UNivERsmr  OF  Pittsburgh, 
PitUburgh,  Pa.,  March  17.  1981. 
Dear  Congressman  Pttser:  Enclosed  for 
your  information  is  a  financial  aid  study 
prepared  by  the  University's  Office  of  Ad- 
missions which  analyzes  the  impact  of  fed- 
eral support  on  student  aid  at  the  Universi- 
ty. The  proposed  reductions  in  these  stu- 
dent aid  programs  advanced  by  the  Reagan 
Administration  would,  in  our  opinion,  cause 
a  negative  affect  to  the  legislative  Intent  of 
■ntle  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and 
athrersely  affect  access  to  our  students  at 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  «.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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It  has  also  come  to  our  attention  that  the 
Administration,  In  advancing  these  changes, 
has  initiated  for  discussion  a  numt>er  of 
compromises  which,  If  implemented,  could 
adversely  affect  poetsecondary  public  Insti- 
tutions such  as  ours.  On  such  proposal  Is  a 
family  Income  cap  on  the  BEOG  program  of 
some  $25  to  $30,000.  The  purpose.  In  this  In- 
stance, would  be  to  restrict  students  from 
families  whose  Incomes  go  beyond  this  cell- 
ing from  BEOG  support.  Supposedly  this 
cap  would  be  sufficient  to  Insure  access  for 
students  attending  public  Institutions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Administration  Is  pro- 
posing a  "needs  smalysis"  for  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  program  which  would 
favor  students  In  private,  postsecondary  In- 
stitutions where  tuitions  are  higher,  hence  a 
greater  need. 

I  am  hopeful  that  In  your  deliberations  of 
the  changes  In  the  appropriations  and  au- 
thorizations for  these  programs  that  you 
will  keep  In  mind  our  special  Interest.  If 
after  reviewing  the  data  you  have  any  fur- 
ther questions,  please  feel  free  to  contact 
me. 

Sincerely. 

Louis  A.  Tronzo, 
Assistant  Vice  Chancellor. 

University  or  Wisconsin 

CTenter  System. 
Madison,  Wis..  March  19.  1981. 
Congressman  Peter  A.  Peyser. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Peyser:  I  was  delight- 
ed to  receive  your  letter  wherein  you  Indi- 
cated the  fact  that  the  new  Administration 
In  Washington  has  Identified  the  area  of 
student  loans  as  one  of  Its  prime  targets  to 
attack  In  order  to  help  balance  the  budget. 
Cuts  are  sought  In  the  loan  program  for 
middle  Income  families,  as  well  as  Basic  Op- 
portunity Grants. 

You  may  rest  assured  of  the  fact  that  I 
shall  do  everything  possible,  worlting  closely 
with  our  campus  E>eans,  students,  staff,  and 
constituencies  to  play  an  active  role  In  seek- 
ing to  assist  you  In  those  strategies  aimed  at 
thwarting  the  new  Administrations  assault 
on  this  segment  of  the  higher  education 
budget.  I  appreciate  your  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  let  you  know  how  1  feel  about 
this  situation  and  how.  If  actually  carried 
out  by  the  Administration,  some  of  the  pro- 
posed cuts  and/or  changes  would  very  ad- 
versely affect  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Center  System  students  as  well  as  this  insti- 
tution Itself. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Center 
System  comprises  14  two-year  liberal  arts 
campuses  which  provide  transfer  credits 
toward  a  four-year  degree.  Naturally,  we 
place  a  very  high  value  on  access,  as  our 
campuses  have  been  situated  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
begin  their  educational  careers  with  the  ad- 
vantage that  local  access  provides.  This  ac- 
cessibility would  be  severely  hampered  by 
some  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

At  present,  based  upon  an  analysis  under- 
taken In  our  Financial  Aids  Office,  52%  of 
our  aid  recipients  are  above  the  traditional 
college  entry  age  group  of  18-20  year  olds. 
For  the  most  part,  these  constituencies  have 
been  working  or  are  working  while  attend- 
ing school,  and  therefore  do  not  qualify  well 
for  the  Basic  Grant  and  other  federal  and 
state  grant  and  work-study  programs.  To 
make  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram need-based  would  severely  reduce  the 
ability  of  these  students  to  receive  any  aid 


for  college.  These  older  students  are  not 
very  likely  to  be  able  to  live  within  budgets 
established  for  purposes  of  determining  eli- 
gibility for  the  need-based  programs.  Put- 
ting the  G.S.L.  Program  on  a  need  basis 
would  likely  cut  these  students  off  from 
their  program  of  last  resort. 

We  are  also  very  concerned  about  the  at- 
tempt to  knock  out  the  In-school  Interest 
subsidy  of  the  G.S.L.  Program.  Wisconsin 
residents  tend  to  take  their  loan  obligations 
very  seriously  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
our  default  rate  In  the  G.S.L  Program  Is 
more  than  5%  less  than  the  national  aver- 
age of  16%.  There  is  already  a  strong  resist- 
ance to  taking  out  loans  among  our  students 
and  they  really  do  tend  to  look  at  the  G.S.L. 
Program  as  a  last  resort.  Cutting  the  In- 
school  Interest  subsidy  would  make  drastic 
differences  In  not  only  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  paid  l)ack— up  to  $2,700  more 
on  a  $10,000  loan— but  also  on  the  way  our 
students  perceive  the  loans,  especially  in  the 
more  rural  areas.  These  constituents  have  a 
healthy  fear  of  Indebtedness,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  the  Increase  In  Interest  charged 
to  students  as  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion wlU  most  certainly  have  an  oppressive 
effect  on  the  educational  ambitions  of  those 
of  our  students  who  have  the  least  amount 
of  access  to  educational  opportunities. 

We  are  also  deeply  concerned  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  to  control  expendi- 
tures In  the  Basic  Grant  Program  could  seri- 
ously hamper  the  attainment  of  the  goals  of 
that  program.  By  reducing  the  amount  of 
grant  assistance  available  to  the  poorest  stu- 
dents, we  would  be  forcing  these  students  to 
rely  even  more  heavily  on  the  G.S.L.  Pro- 
gram. Many  students  who  already  have  only 
a  very  tenuous  grip  on  their  aspirations  will 
not  be  well  served  If  they  are  asked  to  In- 
crease their  burdens. 

The  retention  of  non-traditional,  minor- 
ity, and  poor  students  wiU  inevitably 
become  more  and  more  difficult  under  the 
Administration's  proposals.  A  complete  re- 
versal of  the  Intentions  of  the  1980  Educa- 
tion Amendments  In  such  a  few  short 
months  would  appear  Impossible  anywhere 
but  In  the  light  of  today's  economic  and  po- 
litical climate.  I  don't  think  we  can  afford  to 
lose  sight  of  the  long-term  goals  we  have 
worked  to  further.  In  the  field  of  education- 
al opportunities,  in  the  face  of  these  very 
recent  and  vigorous  attempts  at  budget  cut- 
ting. These  proposed  project  cuts  are  all  the 
more  fearsome  for  their  precipitate  nature. 
No  one  has  been  able  to  adequately  evaluate 
the  possible  damage  that  could  accrue  from 
these  proposals. 

This  brings  up  my  last  point.  We  in  educa- 
tion must,  of  necessity,  plan  any  changes 
well  in  advance,  and  we  are  already  well 
past  the  point  at  which  we  should  have 
available  all  pertinent  information  regard- 
ing next  falls  programs.  The  processing  of 
Basic  Grant  applications  has  been  indefi- 
nitely postponed  as  have  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loans  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  these  legislative  battles. 
The  apprehension  of  many  students  and  po- 
tential students  is  already  quite  evident: 
damage  has  already  been  done  and  a  speedy 
resolution  of  these  Issues,  at  least  for  fiscal 
1982.  is  necessary  If  It  is  to  be  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  critical  nature  of 
deliberations  which  are  currently  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  Federal  Congress.  I  am  also 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Ernest  Boyer, 
President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  was  quoted 
last  week  In  the  March  9th  edition  of  the 


Higher  Education  Daily  as  having  said  the 
following  .  .  .  "Higher  education  now  facet 
the  greatest  challenge  [to  Its  commitment 
to  equity  and  diversity  In  higher  education] 
it  has  faced  In  20  years.  .  .  .  The  future  of 
higher  education  In  this  country  la  con- 
trolled on  Capitol  Hill  .  .  .  The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration proposals  for  tailoring  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loans  and  Pell  Grants  to  the 
extremely  needy  could  cause  tremendous 
numbers  of  students  to  drop  out  of  college 
...  Or  there  could  be  a  'major  realignment 
to  the  tune  of  15%  to  20%  of  current  enroll- 
ment' from  more  expensive  schools  to  leaa 
costly  colleges.  .  .  .  Literally  hundreds  of 
colleges  and  universities  could  be  put  out  of 
business  overnight  If  student  aid  cuts  are 
approved." 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  higher 
education  is  in  trouble  on  other  fronts  too 
with  regard  to  financial  aids.  For  example, 
it's  my  understanding  that  college  student* 
may  not  even  get  their  Pell  Grants  on  time 
next  year  If  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress can't  agree  soon  on  who  is  eligible  for 
grants  and  how  much  money  they  should 
get.  This  reminds  one  of  the  nightmare 
which  occurred  in  1978  when,  according  to 
Dallas  Martin.  Executive  Director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Student  Financial 
Aids  Administrators,  processing  was  not 
completed  until  September  and  students 
jammed  the  phone  lines  of  the  then-Office 
of  Education.  He  also  stressed  the  fact  that 
nationwide  250,000  students  or  ten  times  aa 
many  as  usual  simply  never  resubmitted  aid 
applications.  We  Just  simply  cannot  endure 
that  kind  of  fiasco— In  the  midst  of  every- 
thing else  that's  swirling  around  us  as  far  a* 
economic  deprivation  is  concerned. 

It  is  critical  that  the  Administration's  ef- 
forts associated  with  the  cuts  In  the  finan- 
cial aids  programs  cited  above  be  prevented. 
I  appreciate  your  commitment  to  this  taak 
and  will  support  you  In  your  efforts  as  aao- 
ciated  with  same. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  let 
you  know  of  my  opinions  on  these  matters.  I 
appreciate  your  past  and  continued  support 
on  these  very  crucial  issues. 

Sincerely, 

EDWARD  Fort, 

GuinceUoT. 

The  UmvnwiTY  of  Santa  Clara. 

California.  March  19,  19S1. 
Hon.  Peter  A  Peyser. 
House  of  Rfpresentativet. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  C^ohgressman  Peyser:  I  am  writing 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  recent 
letter  and  for  your  opposition  to  the  sweep- 
ing cuts  In  student  financial  aid  that  have 
been  proposed  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. These  reductions,  as  well  as  changes  in 
eligibility  criteria,  would  make  it  Impoaaible 
for  many  middle-income  families  to  partici- 
pate In  federal  student  aid  programs. 

Our  Director  of  Student  Finaixnal  Senr- 
ices  has  carefully  studied  the  potential 
impact  of  proposed  changes  in  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan.  National  Direct  Student 
Loan.  Pell  Grant,  and  Social  Secxirity  pro- 
grams. He  estimates  that  close  to  25  percent 
of  all  our  students  at  Santa  Clara  could  be 
directly  affected,  and  that  they  could  lose  as 
much  as  $1.8  million  in  federal  financial  aid 
in  1981-82. 

On  the  basis  of  current  information,  we 
believe  the  cuts  would  affect  SanU  Clara  In 
the  following  ways  next  year 
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Cuta  of  this  magnitude  would  clearly  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  ability  of  private 
institutions  like  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara  to  compete  with  state-supported  insti- 
tutions. Such  cuts  would  also  impose  an 
unfair  burden  on  students  who  are  inde- 
pendent of  parental  support  and  on  parents 
of  dependent  college-age  children. 

While  I  applaud  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  tighten  the  federal  b«lt,  I 
do  not  believe  that  major  cuts  in  student  fi- 
nancial aid  are  conducive  to  the  health  of 
private  education  or  to  the  training  of 
America's  future  leaders. 

I  appreciate  your  support  of  adequate  fed- 
eral funding  for  student  financial  aid  and 
would  be  happy  to  provide  further  informa- 
tion or  assistance  to  you  on  this  critical 
issue.  I 

Sincerely,  ' 

William  J'.  Rewak.  S.J.. 

President 


RIGHT  TO  UFE 

(Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  act  of  violence  on 
the  streets  of  the  Nation's  Capital  di- 
rected at  the  Chief  Executive  is  ap- 
palling. 

The  Congress  is  confronted,  once 
again,  with  acts  of  violence  which  are 
directed  against  the  life  of  another 
human  being. 

Individuals  who  take  to  the  well  to 
advocate  the  right  to  bear  arms,  a 
questionable  right  indeed,  would  be 
well  advised  to  reexamine  their  prior- 
ities. I  think  that  a  htiman  life  is  far 
more  important  and  that  life  is  far 
more  sacred  than  the  right  of  a  citizen 
to  carry  a  handgun.  And.  granting  for 
the  sake  of  discussion  that  there  is  a 
right  to  bear  arms,  that  right  is  be- 
stowed by  society  and  this  body  when 
confronted  by  two  conflicting  rights, 
can  only  choose  the  higher— the  right 
to  life— and  move  to  protect  that  right 
by  enacting  legislation  that  would 
stem  the  flow  of  handguns. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  control 
the  instruments  of  violence  that  are  so 
readily  accessible  to  those  among  us 
who  have  no  respect  for  life. 

I  think  that  now  is  the  time  to  con- 
front the  issue  of  violence,  and  to  con- 
trol the  handguns  which  are  too  easUy 
available. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  DEADLINE 
EXTENSION 

(Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Environment  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  held  hearings 
on  leglslation-H.R.  1817,  a  bill  that 
would  give  the  steel  industry  a  3-year 
extension  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  dead- 
lines if  modernization  of  facilities  is 
undertaken. 

The  proposal  enjoys  the  support  of 
House  Energy  Chairman  Dingell  and 
would  allow  steel  companies  to  obtain 
case-by-case  extensions  of  the  act's 
1982  compliance  deadline.  The  legisla- 
tion is  supported  by  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  the  environmentalists,  and 
the  administration  has  endorsed  the 
concept.  While  no  firm  plans  for  the 
House  to  mark  up  this  legislation  have 
been  made  to  date,  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. Chairman  Staitord  has  sched- 
uled a  markup  on  the  identical  com- 
panion proposal,  S.  63,  for  April  2, 
1981,  at  10  a.m. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  act  quick- 
ly on  this  legislation  before  its  effec- 
tiveness is  lost  and  the  backbone  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  becomes 
paralyzed. 


STRONGER  DEFENSE  FOR 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, peace  necessitates  a  balance  of 
power  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Yet,  throughout  two 
decades  of  neglect,  the  United  States 
has  watched  the  Soviet  Union  tip  the 
balance  of  power  strongly  in  their 
favor.  We  must  regain  a  strong  de- 
fense posture  to  insure  peace  in  the 
world. 

Awesome  defense  buildups  by  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  1960's  put  the 
statistics  in  Russia's  favor.  Additional- 
ly, during  the  1970's,  the  United 
States  decreased  defense  spending, 
while  the  Kremlin  surged  fiuther 
ahead.  Statistics  for  1980  show  the  So- 
viets spending  $175  billion  for  defense, 
compared  to  $115  billion  by  the  United 
States.  The  trend  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue with  Russian  military  expendi- 
tures rising  4  to  5  percent  per  year. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  more  to  spend 
on  weapons  because  manpower  re- 
ceives lower  salaries.  A  breakdown  of 
our  defense  dollar  shows  50  percent  in 
the  United  States  going  toward  wages, 
compared  to  20  percent  for  salaries  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  remainder  of  our  de- 
fense dollar  shows  15  cents  spent  for 
non-manpower-related  operations  and 
maintenance,  with  the  remaining  third 
split  between  procurement,  research 
and  development,  and  military  con- 
struction. The  Soviet  Union's  Armed 
Forces  are  nearly  double  American 
military  forces — 4.1  million  Soviet  con- 
scripts compared  to  2  million  U.S.  vol- 
unteers. 


Conditions  In  our  Armed  Forces 
paint  a  grim  picture.  When  it  comes  to 
readiness,  the  United  States  is  suffer- 
ing. Look  at  the  following  statistics: 

Only  4  of  our  10  U.S.-based  Army  di- 
visions are  battle  ready. 

Seven  of  the  thirteen  U.S.  giant  air- 
craft carriers  are  unable  to  pass  in- 
spection. 

U.S.  Reserves  are  lacking  600,000 
volunteers. 

The  Air  Force  could  only  put  aloft 
24  wings  of  tactical  aircraft,  when  26  is 
the  minimum  essential  for  reasonable 
assurance  of  success  in  wartime. 

The  Army  has  approximately  45,000 
officers  less  than  it  needs. 

For  the  3-year  period  from  1977  to 
1980,  the  Soviet  Union  outbuilt  the 
United  States  by  a  yearly  margin  of 
2,000  to  650  in  tanks,  500  to  275  in  war- 
planes,  350  to  150  in  helicopters,  6  to  3 
in  attack  submarines,  and  5,000  to 
1,000  in  other  combat  vehicles.  Equal- 
ly disturbing  are  1980  figures  showing 
the  disproportionate  defense  ratio  be- 
tween the  superpowers.  Look  at  the 
following  chart: 

1980  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 
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The  Soviet  Union  outstrips  the 
United  States  in  ICBM's  and  SLBM's. 
Presently,  the  power  of  the  Soviet 
ICBM  force  exceeds  that  of  the 
United  States  by  at  least  300  percent. 
The  United  States  does  have  more 
strategic  bombers— 376  to  190,  yet  our 
bomber  fleet  cofisists  of  aging  B-52's, 
many  dating  back  to  the  1950's. 

The  United  States,  long  considered 
superior  in  naval  capability,  is  losing 
status  to  the  Russians  rapidly,  with 
statistics  for  1980  showing  them  boost- 
ing naval  spending  by  25  percent. 
While  Soviet  sea  power  rose  sharply 
during  the  last  decade,  the  United 
States  declined  from  900  ships  to  a 
present  level  of  460.  Yet,  the  U.S.S.R. 
still  has  800  ships.  The  Soviets  are  also 
in  the  lead  with  289  major  surface 
ships  to  our  173,  and  263  Russian 
attack  submarines  to  America's  84. 

Our  military  weakness  has  encour- 
aged Russia's  aggressiveness.  To  start 
moving  in  the  right  direction,  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested  a  supple- 
mental defense  appropriation  of  $6.8 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1981  and  $25.8 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1982.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  4  percent  and  13 
percent  over  the  Carter  budget.  We 
still  maintain  a  technological  advan- 
tage over  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in- 
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creased  funding  for  defense  should 
enable  us  to  begin  restoring  the  bal- 
ance of  power  necessary  for  peace.  Let 
us  move  swiftly  then,  to  insure  peace 
for  all  Americans  and  the  world. 


PRESIDENT  CANNOT  BE 

ISOLATED 

(Mr.  BAILEY  of  Missouri  asked  and 

was  given  permission  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  deeply  shocked  and  saddened 
by  the  attack  on  President  Reagan, 
Jim  Brady,  Agent  McCarthy,  and  Offi- 
cer Delahanty  on  Monday.  That 
anyone  should  be  the  victim  of  a  crime 
of  violence  in  this  Nation  is  a  tragedy. 
That  one  of  those  victims  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  a  double 
tragedy.  Not  only  is  it  a  personal  trag- 
edy for  the  President,  his  family,  and 
the  American  public,  but  it  is  also  a 
national  tragedy  as  the  result  can  only 
be  to  further  isolate  the  President 
from  the  people  he  represents. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  said  yester- 
day that  had  this,  that,  or  their  gun 
control  bill  been  enacted,  the  tragic 
attack  on  March  30  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. I  know  that  emotions  are  run- 
ning high,  but  calm  and  commonsense 
must  prevail.  Gun  controls  do  not 
lessen  crimes  of  violence  nor  would 
they  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  our 
President  and  other  public  officials  to 
acts  of  a  deranged  mentality.  The  only 
way  to  minimize  such  vulnerability  is 
to  surround  the  President  with  a 
bunker  mentality  and  enclose  him  in 
an  impenetrable  protective  bubble.  No 
President  will  agree  to  such  isolation. 
But  the  event  of  March  30  will  result 
in  greater  Presidential  security,  more 
guards,  and  regrettably  less  access  for 
the  people  of  this  Nation  to  their 
President.  This  is  the  lasting  tragedy 
of  Monday's  attack  and  robs  each  of 
us  of  a  bit  of  the  specialness  and 
uniqueness  of  our  representative  de- 
mocracy. 

We  can  be  very  thankful  today  that 
President  Reagan,  a  remarkable  man, 
is  well  on  the  road  to  a  remarkable  re- 
covery. We  are  thankful  that  Jim 
Brady,  whose  insight,  wit,  and  intelli- 
gence has  become  so  much  a  part  of 
this  administration,  is  holding  his  own 
against  great  odds.  And,  we  are  thank- 
ful that  Secret  Service  man  Tim  Mc- 
Carthy and  the  District  of  Colimibia 
policeman  Thomas  Delahanty,  two 
brave  and  dedicated  men,  are  today  re- 
covering from  their  grave  wounds. 

So  today,  let  us  set  aside  recrimina- 
tions and  emotional  debates  on  what 
may  have  led  to  Monday's  tragedy, 
and  simply  be  thankful  these  fine  men 
are  alive.  And  finaUy,  let  us  give 
thanksgiving  that  in  this  time  of  na- 
tional crisis,  our  Government  fimc- 
tioned  and  functioned  well. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  BEAR  ARMS 
(Mr.    SOLOMON    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
minutes  ago  I  hewd  one  of  our  col- 
leagues take  the  floor  and  talk  about 
the  questionable  right  of  American 
citizens  to  bear  arms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
right  that  appears  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  a  questionable 
right  at  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  per- 
haps if  this  Congress  were  to  enact  a 
Federal  law  implementing  or  reinstat- 
ing the  death  penalty  for  murderers 
such  as  the  assassination  attempts  on 
our  President,  I  think  that  perhaps  if 
we  were  to  go  ahead  and  televise  some 
of  those  executions,  I  think  we  would 
have  less  tragedies  like  this  appearing 
in  the  United  States. 


PROTECT  THOSE  WHO  PROTECT 
US 
(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Monday  I  watched  with  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  as  Washington  police  offi- 
cer Thomas  Delahanty  and  Secret 
Service  Agent  Timothy  McCarthy 
were  gunned  down  as  they  attempted 
to  protect  our  President  and  his  press 
secretary  Jim  Brady. 

Less  than  2  weeks  ago,  my  constitu- 
ent, St.  Petersburg  police  officer  Terry 
Myers,  had  a  similar  brush  with  death 
while  performing  his  duties.  At  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  will  in- 
clude a  St.  Petersburg  Independent 
news  story,  written  by  reporter  Bill 
Heltzel,  describing  that  incident. 

The  shocking  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  165  law  enforcement  officers  are 
assaulted  every  day;  17  of  every  100  of- 
ficers, a  total  of  60,000,  including  445 
of  my  constituents  in  Pinellas  County, 
Fla.,  were  assaulted  in  the  line  of  duty 
last  year.  Firefighters  are  just  as  vul- 
nerable to  these  acts  of  violence.  An 
average  of  150  are  injured  annually  as 
a  result  of  personal  assault. 

To  deter  individuals  from  assaulting 
the  brave  men  and  women  who  risk 
their  lives  to  protect  us,  on  February 
24  I  introduced  H.R.  2069  to  make  it  a 
Federal  offense  to  assault,  strike, 
wound,  or  discharge  a  firearm  or  ex- 
plosive at  any  law  enforcement  officer 
or  firefighter  during  the  course  of 
their  official  duties. 

With  this  law,  we  can  see  to  it  that 
fewer  of  these  brave  men  and  women 
who  protect  us  will  be  hurt  this  year. 
Expedient  action  on  H.R.  2069  wUl  be 
a  powerful  message  to  those  who 
would  assault  officers  responsible  for 
our  protection. 
The  newspaper  article  follows: 


[Prom  the  St.  Petersburg  Evening 
Independent.  Mar.  22.  1981] 
Mah  Dixs  iw  Shootout— Policb  Omcai. 
Shot  at.  Saved  by  Vkst-Baoge 
(By  Bill  Heltzel) 
A  convicted  murderer  on  parole  shot  at  a 
St.  Petersburg  police  officer  six  times,  hit- 
ting him  once  in  the  chest,  and  was  killed 
when  the  officer  returned  fire,  after  a  high- 
speed chase  this  morning. 

A  high-caliber  bullet  pierced  a  nylon 
jacket  but  officer  Terry  Myers,  26.  escaped 
serious  injury  when  the  bullet  was  stopped 
by  his  police  badge  and  a  bullet-proof  vest. 
The  bullet  grazed  the  police  emblem  on  the 
jacket,  near  the  officer's  heart,  and  dented 
the  tin  badge. 

The  gunman,  Alex  Smith  Jr.,  37,  of  2240 
Queen  St.  S.  died  an  hour  later  at  Bayfront 
Medical  Center. 

Here's  how  Sgt.  John  Long  described  the 
confrontation: 

Shortly  before  2  a.m..  Myers  followed  a 
Cadillac  driving  north  on  34th  Street  S  near 
Fifth  Avenue  when  he  noticed  the  car 
swerving. 

The  car  turned  east  on  Fifth  Avenue  and 
ran  a  red  light  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  31st 
Street,  Myers  turned  on  his  red  lights  and 
radioed  that  he  was  pursuing  the  car. 

The  Cadillac  accelerated,  driving  up  to  70 
miles  an  hour.  It  crossed  the  intersection  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  22nd  Street,  jumped  a 
curb,  hit  an  elevated  manhole  and  came  to 
rest  under  Interstate  275. 

Myers  pulled  in  behind  the  CadUlac  and 
approached  the  car.  with  his  38-caliber 
police  special  drawn,  ordering  the  driver  and 
two  passengers  out. 

One  passenger  got  out  and  Myers  ordered 
him  to  the  ground.  The  driver.  Alex  Smith, 
slid  over  to  get  out  on  the  passenger  side, 
but  as  he  did  so.  he  drew  a  357-magnum  re- 
volver and  shot  Myers  In  the  chest  from 
four  feet  away. 

The  Impact  of  the  bullet  spun  Myers 
against  the  Cadillac,  but  he  was  able  to 
return  fire  once  or  twice.  "He  knew  Immedi- 
ately that  he  was  hit  but  he  also  knew  he 
had  a  flak-jacket  on. "  Long  said. 

Smith  continued  to  point  the  fpxa  at 
Myers,  then  ran  southwest,  firing  his  gun  as 
he  ran.  emptying  it  of  all  six  bullets.  Myers 
again  returned  fire  and  emptied  his  six-shot 
revolver.  He  radioed  for  help  and  then 
chased  Smith. 

Backup  officers  swarmed  to  the  area  and 
officer  Leonard  Leedy  tracked  Smith  with  a 
K-9  dog.  The  dog  found  Smith  lying  on  the 
ground,  still  conscious,  behind  New  Cov- 
enant First  Baptist  Church.  1625  Sixth  Ave. 
S.  A  357-magnum  was  found  a  few  feet 
away. 

Smith  was  shot  three  times  in  jthe  lower 
stomach.  Long  said  he  made  no  statement 
to  officers.  Paramedics  worked  on  Smith 
and  he  was  taken  to  Bayfront  Medical 
Center,  where  he  died  at  3:15  a.m. 

Myers  was  treated  and  released  from  Bay- 
front  Medical  Center.  His  neck  was 
scratched,  possibly  by  a  buUet  fragment, 
and  Long  said  he  was  probably  bruised  on 
his  chest. 

The  two  passengers  In  the  Cadillac  got 
away. 

Myers,  a  three-year  veteran  of  the  police 
department,  was  wearing  a  Second  Chance 
bullet-resistant  vest.  If  he  had  not  been 
wearing  the  vest,  the  bullet  would  probably 
have  pierced  his  badge  and  seriously  Injured 
blm.  Long  said. 

Smith  was  convicted  in  1964  of  aaault 
with  intent  to  commit  manslaughter  in  the 
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shooting  of  Isiah  Lawrence.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  10  yean  in  prison.  Also  in  1964  he 
was  found  innocent  of  killing  Richard  Nero, 
the  brother  of  Horace  Nero,  a  St.  Peters- 
burg police  sergeant.  At  the  time  of  his 
arreat  in  1964.  he  was  wanted  in  Georgia  on 
three  counu  of  attempted  first-degree 
murder  in  connection  with  1963  shootings. 

In  October  1965  Smith  escaped  from  the 
Belle  Glade  State  Prison  Farm.  He  was  later 
caught.  Police  records  Indicate  that  he  es- 
caped from  the  Florida  State  Prison  at  Rai- 
ford  In  July  1966.  He  was  paroled  in  March 
1979. 


a  1515 

CERTAIN  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS  EXPIRE 

APRIL  5.  1981 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
on  which  I  serve  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  favorably  reported  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for,  and 
certain  activities  of,  the  Department 
of  Justice  during  fiscal  year  1981.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  we  requested  and 
received  a  rule  in  timely  fashion,  the 
leadership  never  scheduled  the  bill  for 
consideration  by  this  body.  As  a  result, 
just  days  before  the  beginning  of  that 
fiscal  year,  this  body  approved  a  bill 
continuing  the  authorization  provided 
for  in  the  fiscal  year  1980  act  imtil 
April  5.  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  lu-ge  the  leadership  to 
consult  its  calendar.  April  5  is  just 
around  the  comer.  If  there  is  no  fur- 
ther action  by  this  body,  before  we  ad- 
journ tomorrow,  the  authority  for 
many  crucial  activities  of  the  Justice 
Department  will  lapse.  Yesterday, 
many  of  us  participated  in  a  special 
order  on  the  Atlanta  tragedy,  during 
which  Federal  assistance  to  that  belea- 
guered city  was  praised.  Prior  to  the 
administration's  recent  announce- 
ment, some  Members  of  this  body  even 
Introduced  legislation  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  this  investiga- 
tion. Regrettably,  some  of  the  activi- 
ties currently  being  performed  by  the 
FBI  there  wUl  be  among  the  activities 
that  will  cease  on  April  5.  unless  we 
act  responsibly  and  promptly,  like  the 
other  body  did  last  night. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
currently  hard  at  work  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  I  realize  that  some 
may  have  reservations  about  certain 
individual  items  that  have  been  re- 
quested and  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  be  able  to  resolve  these  matters  at 
the  appropriate  time.  At  this  moment, 
however,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  turn 
our  attention  to  the  immediate  prob- 
lem of  lapsing  authority  for  crucial  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
451(a)  of  Public  Law  96-374,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Student  Financial  As- 
sistance the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Obey  of  Wis- 
consin; and  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri; 

And  the  following  from  private  life: 
Mr.  John  Brademas,  New  York.  N.Y.; 
and  Mr.  Kenneth  Ryder.  Boston. 
Mass. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks 
and  to  include  therein  extraneous  ma- 
terial on  the  subject  of  the  special 
order  speech  today  by  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Heftel). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


POSTAGE-FREE  ABSENTEE 
BALLOT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
reintroduced  legislation  originally  of- 
fered in  the  96th  Congress  to  make 
the  mailing  of  absentee  ballots  postage 
free  in  all  local.  State,  and  Federal 
elections,  thus  ending  the  last  vestige 
of  the  poll  tax. 

Article  I.  section  2.  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution gives  the  American  people 
the  right  to  choose  their  Representa- 
tives. However,  an  examination  of 
recent  voter  turnout  evokes  deep  con- 
cern about  our  failures  to  live  lip  to 
that  constitutional  mandate.  As  Rep- 
resentatives, we  know  it  would  be  far 
more  accurate  to  say  that  we<  are 
chosen  by  a  relatively  small  group  of 
voters.  i 

In  the  congressional  elections  of 
1974  and  1978.  only  about  36  percent 
of  the  voting  age  population  went  to 
the  polls.  These  two  off  year  elections 
set  records— for  the  lowest  midterm 
turnout  marks  since  the  wartime  cam- 
paign of  1942.  The  most  recent  Presi- 
dential election  figures  are  not  much 
better.  Only  54  percent  of  the  voting 
age  population  participated  in  the 
1980  election— higher  than  the  1976 
election,  but.  nevertheless,  a  disap- 
pointing figure.  Generally  speaking, 
the  U.S.  voter  participation  record  is 
worse  than  that  of  any  other  Western 
democracy. 

The  reasons  for  our  poor  voting 
record  are  complex.  They  range  from 
legal  and  administrative  obstacles  to 
downright  apathy.  There  is  little  we 


can  do  about  apathy,  but  we  can  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  remaining  adminis- 
trative obstacles. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  responded  in  a  simi- 
lar way  to  voting  problems  experi- 
enced by  selected  groups  of  American 
citizens.  Congress  has  already  passed 
legislation  enabling  military  and  mer- 
chant marine  personnel  and  other  citi- 
zens residing  outside  the  country  to 
use  postage  free  absentee  ballot  mate- 
rials during  election  times.  The  re- 
maining American  voters,  however, 
have  not  experienced  similar  treat- 
ment under  the  law.  Present  postage 
requirements  discourage  voting  by  a 
great  number  of  citizens  including  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  elderly,  or  those 
traveling  on  business,  who  are  often 
unable  to  make  it  to  the  polls.  Making 
the  mailing  of  absentee  ballots  postage 
free  would  remove  one  small  obstacle 
to  voting  by  these  members  of  the 
electorate. 

The  limited  absentee  ballot  figures 
available  show  that  absentee  ballots 
account  for  about  5.75  percent  of  all 
votes  cast— up  from  2  percent  in  the 
1920's.  That  means  that  well  over  4 
million  people  voted  by  absentee 
ballot  in  the  1980  Presidential  elec- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  the  mobile 
nature  of  our  modem  society  is  taking 
many  more  potential  voters  away  from 
home  on  election  day.  By  removing 
the  postage  requirement,  we  would 
give  many  of  the  eligible  voters  a 
greater  voice  in  community,  State,  and 
National  affairs. 

The  objective  of  my  legislation  is  to 
encourage  voter  participation  by  those 
members  of  society  who  are  unable  to 
vote  at  the  pMjlls  on  election  day.« 


BILL  TO  ESTABUSH  A  NEW 
ENGLAND  POWER  AUTHORITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mrs.  Schneider* 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
establish  a  New  Etagland  Regional 
Power  Planning  and  Distribution  Au- 
thority. This  bill  will  fulfill  a  long- 
standing need  for  energy  coordination 
in  oiu-  most  energy-poor  region. 

As  you  know.  New  England  is  at  the 
end  of  the  energy  supply  pipeline.  It 
has  little  developed  resources  of  Its 
own.  Currently,  its  energy  mix  is  80 
percent  dependent  on  oil— and  fully  87 
percent  of  this  imported.  This  is  espe- 
cially poignant  when  considering  that 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  only  15 
percent  dependent  on  imported  oil. 

Yet  New  England  is  one  of  the  few 
regions  of  the  coimtry  which  does  not 
have  a  regional  power  planning  au- 
thority. Do  we  really  need  a  planning 
authority?  We  do  if  we  want  to  de- 
crease our  regional  dependence  on  for- 
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eign  oil.  We  do  if  we  want  to  reduce 
our  per  capita  energy  costs— in  New 
England,  businesses  and  individuals 
pay  almost  one-fourth  again  what  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  pays  for  power.  But 
New  England  must  address  these  seri- 
ous problems  by  examining  what  is 
reasonably  available  to  it:  Indigenous 
resources  such  as  solar,  wind,  conser- 
vation, low-head  hydro,  and  others  as 
well  as  reasonably  reliable  imported 
energy  from  outside  New  EMgland. 
such  as  natural  gas,  coal,  and  hydro- 
power.  It  is  asbsolutely  vital  that  New 
England  develop  an  energy  mix  that 
will  not  leave  it  vulnerable  should  one 
or  more  sources  be  placed  in  jeopardy. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  establish  a  power 
authority  for  the  six -State  region.  The 
Authority  would  have  three  principal 
purposes. 

First,  to  develop  a  long  range  energy 
plan  for  the  New  England  region; 
second,  to  provide  for  maximum  devel- 
opment of  indigenous  resources;  and 
third,  to  provide  coordination  for  any 
necessary  importation  of  hydropower. 
natural  gas.  or  other  power  into  New 
England. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  12-member 
Authority  virithin  the  Department  of 
Energy.  The  members  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  after  receiv- 
ing two  nominations  from  each  Gover- 
nor. The  members  would  elect  an  ex- 
ecutive director  to  manage  the  Au- 
thority. 

The  Authority  would  be  required,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  enactment  of 
the  legislation,  to  formulate  a  regional 
energy  plan  for  New  England.  The  Au- 
thority must  receive  public  imput  and 
must  hold  public  hearings  within  each 
of  the  six  States  before  adoption  of 
the  plan.  The  plan  must  take  into  ac- 
coimt  various  alternative  resources 
and  must  examine  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  each.  It  mxist  include  an 
energy  power  forecast,  and  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  power  necessary  to 
meet  projected  demand,  and  a  system 
for  prioritizing  available  energy  re- 
sources. 

Additionally,  the  Authority  will 
have  the  power  to  raise  capital 
through  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds  in 
order  to  rebuild  hydropower  plants  in 
Canada  and  to  import  hydropower  and 
natural  gas  into  the  region  as  re- 
quired. 

It  Is  important  to  clearly  note  that 
this  Authority  is  meant  to  supple- 
ment, not  supplant,  the  power  of  the 
New  England  States,  the  utilities,  and 
the  other  interest  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  solving  New  England's  energy 
problems.  It  has  no  regulatory  power 
and  is  specifically  prohibited  from  pre- 
empting any  State  or  local  law  or  reg- 
ulation respecting  the  sale  of  electric 
power.  It  would  not  own  transmission 
lines,  generating  capacity,  or  other 
capital  equipment  or  property.  It  Is 
meant  to  bring  coordination  in  plan- 


ning for  a  reliable  energy  future  by  al- 
lowing for  longer  range  forecasting 
rather  than  waiting  for  the  next 
shortage  or  embargo. 

But  where  are  the  teeth  in  this  pro- 
posal? How  will  the  Authority  imple- 
ment its  plan?  Mr.  Speaker,  any  long- 
range,  well-planned,  cost-efficient 
energy  arrangement  will  stand  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  present  situation.  To 
take  advantage  of  the  Authority's  re- 
sources, recipients  of  developed  power 
need  only  follow  the  plan.  Certainly, 
the  energy  future  of  New  England  is 
critical— and  only  a  well  coordinated 
approach  can  succeed.  I  sincerely  urge 
my  colleagues'  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 


THE    BUFFALO    LABOR    SURPLUS 
AREA     DEMONSTRATION     OUT- 
REACH PROGRAM 
The  SPEAKER.   Under  a  previous 
order  of   the   House,   the   gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.     LaPALCE.     Mr.     Speaker,    in 
recent  years  the  citizens  of  this  coim- 
try   have    become    increasingly    con- 
cerned about  the  level  of  effectiveness 
of  many  Federal  programs. 

Everyone  in  this  Chamber  is  well 
aware  of  any  number  of  programs  un- 
dertaken by  the  Government  which 
have  been  most  notable  for  their  lack 
of  success. 

It  is  therefore  a  pleasure  to  come 
before  this  distinguished  body  today 
to  discuss  a  Federal  program  that  has 
already  produced  substantial  results 
and  may  very  well  become  a  prototype 
for  similar  efforts  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

The  program  I  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  is  the  labor  surplus  area 
demonstration  outreach  program- 
LSADOP— which  I  was  able  to  secure 
for  the  city  of  Buffalo  through  a  fund- 
ing grant  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  the  spring  of  1980.  The 
program  was  conceived  as  a  means  by 
which  capable  and  interested  small 
and  disadvantaged  businesses  could 
gain  access  to  Federal  procurement 
opportunities. 

During  the  past  year  this  outreach 
program  to  the  Buffalo  area  small 
business  community  has  developed 
both  a  training  program  in  Federal 
procurement  regulations  and  proce- 
dures and  program  credibility  In  the 
small  business  community  and  in  the 
Federal  procurement  community. 

The  record  is  clear  that  this  pro- 
gram has  become  a  viable  tool  for  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  Buffalo 
area.  Equally  important,  it  has  in- 
creased the  level  of  competition  on 
Federal  procurement  controls. 

Now  with  the  establishment  of  the 
1 -year-test  program  targeting  defense 
contracts  to  labor  surplus  areas  by  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency.  the 
LSADOP  will  be  able  to  provide  the 


small  business  community  in  Buffalo 
with  the  expertise  necessary  to  partici- 
pate in  this  $3.4  billion  preference  pro- 
gram. This  test  procurement  targeting 
program  is  designed  to  help  promote 
private  sector  economic  development 
in  distressed  communities.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  LSA£>OP.  the  Buffa- 
lo area  will  be  in  an  excellent  position 
to  participate  in  this  program.  The 
procurement  conference  on  April  6 
will  help  acquaint  the  Buffalo  area 
small  business  community  with  the 
tremendous  potential  of  this  Defense 
Department  targeting  program. 

As  you  all  know  the  $3.4  billion  tar- 
geting program  is  a  compromise  which 
resulted  from  our  most  recent  efforts 
to  remove  the  Maybank  amendment 
from  the  defense  appropriations  bill 
this  past  fall. 

As  one  who  has  been  deeply  Involved 
in  the  development  of  the  labor  sur- 
plus area  programs  through  the  hear- 
ings I  have  conducted  as  subconunittee 
chairman  in  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  construction  of  the 
legislative  proposals  on  this  issue.  I 
must  say  that  I  am  greatly  pleased  at 
the  sight  of  the  results  that  have 
begun  to  accrue  both  nationally  and  in 
the  Buffalo  area. 

Bringing  more  Defense  Department 
contracts  to  the  Buffalo  area  is  criti- 
cal. Defense  contracts  mean  more 
business  and  more  Jobs,  just  what 
westem  New  York  needs  at  this 
moment.  We  need  them  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  industrial  heartland, 
which  Buffalo  is  an  integral  part  of. 
has  been  losing  jobs  and  capital  and 
people  for  a  long  time. 

And  even  when  the  country's  prob- 
lems are  resolved,  the  prospects  are 
that  this  decline  will  still  be  underway. 
If  the  area's  key  Industries— auto- 
mobiles, steel,  and  metalworking— are 
ultimately  restored  to  health,  the 
chances  are  that  a  very  sizable  number 
of  jobs  will  have  disappeared,  perhaps 
as  many  as  one-fourth.  This  makes  ef- 
forts like  the  Buffalo  Procurement 
Conference  even  more  important  as  we 
strive  to  create  new  business  opportu- 
nities that  bring  new  jobs,  new  capital 
and  new  life  to  the  Buffalo  area. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  point, 
but  we  must  recognize  the  problem 
the  Buffalo  region  faces  and  the 
extent  of  the  effort  needed  to  solve  it. 
Repeal  of  the  Maybank  amendment  is 
a  part  of  that  effort.  Let  me  cite  a  few 
facts: 

The  Northeast-BUdwest  region  lost 
over  three-quarters  of  a  million  manu- 
facturing jobs  in  the  period  1970-80; 

Throughout  the  Northeast-Midwest 
regions,  unemployment  is  well  above 
the  national  average; 

Between  1975  and  1979.  the  18 
SUtes  of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
sent  $165  billion  more  in  taxes  to 
Washington  than  they  received  in 
Federal  spending;  and 
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During  the  past  9  years.  Defense  De- 
partment employment  In  the  region 
has  been  reduced  by  30  percent. 

The  contrast  between  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  region  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  truly  startling.  As  one  eco- 
nomic analyst  has  written: 

One  could  make  a  case,  taking  only  slight 
license,  that  the  recessions  of  the  1970s 
were  largely  confined  to  the  New  England, 
Midwest,  and  Great  Lakes  states.  Between 
September  1974,  and  June  1975,  for  exam- 
ple, when  national  total  non-agricultural 
employment  declined  by  2.5  percent,  em- 
ployment In  the  Southwest  and  Rocky 
Mountain  states  actually  grew,  and  in  the 
Par  West  the  decline  was  negligible.  In  the 
Initial  stage  of  the  recovery,  employment 
grew  by  5.16  percent  for  the  nation.  Howev- 
er, employment  continued  to  decline  in  the 
Midwest  states  and  grew  by  less  than  1  per- 
cent in  New  England.  (Janet  Rothenberg 
Pack,  "Prostbelt  and  Sunbelt"  in  Intergov- 
emment  Perspective,  Pall  1978.  p.l4) 

In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy 
that: 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  growth  between  1970 
and  1980  occurred  outside  the  North- 
east-Midwest region; 

The  Census  Bureau  projects  that 
the  population  of  the  South  and  West 
may  grow  at  four  times  the  rate  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  between  1980 
and  2000; 

Nearly  60  percent  of  the  growth  of 
the  Nation's  burgeoning  service  sector 
has  occurred  in  the  South  and  the 
West. 

The  varying  degrees  of  poverty  and 
wealth  evident  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  startling,  to  say  the  least.  Ac- 
cording to  Felix  Rohatyn,  the  finan- 
cier in  charge  of  the  program  to  re- 
store New  York  City  to  economic 
soundness: 

Half  the  country  is  nearly  bankrupt, 
many  of  its  major  cities  are  pools  of  unem- 
ployment and  unrest,  and  the  other  half  is 
swimming  in  oil.  industry,  and  wealth. 

As  Rohatyn  says,  this  is  a  dangerous 
situation: 

Not  even  a  country  as  large  as  ours  can 
maintain  its  democratic  institutions  half 
rich  and  half  poor,  especially  when  econom- 
ic trends  will  make  it  very  apparent  that  for 
the  "have-nots"  things  will  get  worse  and 
not  better. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  to  l)e  true 
that  this  regional  disparity  has  been 
fostered,  if  not  actually  caused,  by 
trends  in  Federal  spending  including 
defense  spending.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  pro- 
duced a  study  entitled  "Patterns  of 
Regional  Change,"  which  analyzed 
these  trends  in  some  detail.  Overall, 
the  study  observed  a  significant 
change  in  the  pattern  of  military 
prime  contract  awards  in  the  preced- 
ing quarter  century.  In  1951,  the 
Northeastern  and  North  Central 
States  had  received  the  highest  aggre- 
gate dollar  value  of  such  awards.  But 
by  1976,  it  was  the  Southern  and 
Western  States  which  has  received  the 
highest  aggregate. 


While  the  general  trend  of  Federal 
spending  over  the  last  few  decades  has 
promoted,  rather  than  decreased,  re- 
gional disparities,  programs  have  been 
designed  to  correct  this  imbalance. 
Prominent  among  these  is  the  so- 
called  defense  manpower  policy  No.  4, 
a  directive  issued  by  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization  in  1952.  The  direc- 
tive resulted  from  offical  concern  that 
regional  unemployment  might  lead  to 
erosion  of  the  mobilization  base  and 
adversely  affect  the  Korean  war 
effort.  Accordingly,  DMP-4  provided 
for  the  setting  aside  of  Federal  pro- 
curements in  labor  surplus  areas— 
L£A. 

While  the  criteria  for  determining 
LSA's  have  been  revised  a  number 
times,  essentially  an  LSA  must  have 
an  unemployment  rate  at  least  1.20 
times  the  national  average  during  the 
reference  period;  there  are  a  floor  and 
ceiling  rate  of  6  and  10  percent,  re- 
spectively. Petitions  may  be  submitted 
by  the  appropriate  State  employment 
security  agency  for  a  Federal  determi- 
nation that  a  particular  area  consti- 
tutes an  LSA  within  the  meaning  of 
the  regulation.  A  total  of  109  areas 
have  been  determined  to  be  eligible 
LSA's  for  the  12-month  period  ending 
May  31.  1981. 

The  criteria  for  determining  wheth- 
er a  particular  firm  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive an  LSA  set-aside  are  likewise 
somewhat  complex.  Firms  are  eligible 
to  bid  for  set-aside  contracts  through 
one  of  three  preferences.  First  prefer- 
ence firms  are  required  to  perform  all 
or  a  substantial  portion  of  a  contract 
in  specified  LSA's  and  assure  that  at 
least  25  percent  of  a  new  replacement 
hires  will  be  disadvantaged  residents 
of  the  area.  Second  preference  is  given 
to  any  firm  which  agrees  that  at  least 
15  percent  of  its  new  and  replacement 
hires  will  be  disadvantaged  workers. 
Third  preference  goes  to  firms  that 
consent  to  perform  a  substantial  part 
of  a  Federal  contract  in  areas  of 
persistent  or  substantial  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  the  last  year  for  which  final  fig- 
ures are  available— fiscal  year  1979— a 
total  of  approximately  $500  million  in 
LSA  set-aside  contracts  was  awarded 
by  civilian  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense—DOD — contracts,  for  reasons 
which  are  about  to  t>e  discussed,  are  in 
a  somewhat  different  category. 

Although  DMP-4  was  intended  to 
help  areas  with  high  unemployment, 
that  intention  was  almost  immediately 
undercut  by  an  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act,  commonly 
called  the  Maybank  amendment,  that 
was  enacted  in  1953.  This  amendment 
provides  that: 

There  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
offers  will  be  obtained  from  a  sufficient 
number  of  eligible  concerns  so  that  awards 
wUl  be  made  at  reasonable  prices. 


Subsequently,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral decided  that  Public  Law  95-89  in- 
dicated a  congressional  intent  to 
repeal  the  Maybank  amendment  inso- 
far as  it  related  to  funds  not  already 
obligated.  However,  the  DOD  Appro- 
priation Act  for  fiscal  year  1978.  like 
its  predecessors,  included  a  Maybank 
amendment,  so  that  there  was  only  a 
relatively  brief  period  during  which 
DOD  procurement  funds  were  avail- 
able for  total  LSA  set-asides. 

I  am  continuing  my  efforts  to 
achieve  a  complete  repeal  of  the  May- 
bank  amendment.  Repeal  is  particular- 
ly important  now,  as  the  Buffalo  area 
faces  continued  decline.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  cost  of  the  LSA  set-aside 
program  to  the  taxpayer  is  minimal. 
One  recent  analysis,  based  on  a  study 
of  192  handtool  procurement  contracts 
provided  by  the  Federal  Supply  Serv- 
ice, of  which  46  were  eligible  for  total 
set-asides,  concluded  that: 

The  cost  differential  for  the  granting  of 
these  46  contracts  under  a  total  set-aside 
procedure  was  found  to  be  an  Increase  of 
0.64  percent. 

Since  over  two-thirds  of  the  Federal 
Government's  procurement  is  defense 
procurement,  the  effect  of  the  May- 
bank  amendment  on  LSA's  is  extreme- 
ly far  reaujhing. 

In  any  event,  my  efforts  in  the  96th 
Congress  to  repeal  this  provision 
achieved  substantial  success.  My  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  conducted  an 
extensive  examination  of  the  LSA  set- 
aside  program,  and  I  concluded  that 
its  very  substantial  benefits  ought  to 
be  extended  to  the  defense  area  as 
well.  The  latest  DOD  Appropriation 
Act  contains  the  basic  Maybank  prohi- 
bition against  the  payment  of  a  price 
differential,  but  the  prohibition  is  sub- 
ject to  a  very  important  qualification. 
Exempt  from  the  Maybank  require- 
ment are  $3.4  billion  of  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency  contracts.  The  Defense  Lo- 
gistic Agency— DLA— is  the  branch  of 
DOD  which  is  responsible  for  procur- 
ing goods  and  services  used  through- 
out the  military— the  so-called 
common  items.  Among  these  items  are 
such  things  as  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cines, hardware,  office  furniture, 
handtools.  books,  and  so  forth.  This 
new  legislation  represents  an  impor- 
tant first  step  toward  total  repeal  of 
the  Maybank  amendment.  As  one 
economist  recently  testified: 

The  entire  Nation  receives  some  benefits 
from  efforts  to  Increase  the  number  of  jobs 
in  high-unemployment  areas.  If  we  take  our 
commitment  to  full  employment  seriously, 
this  policy  will  help  produce  conditions 
under  which  we  can  realize  full  employ- 
ment—with less  Inflation. 

Congress  has  opened  the  door;  not 
all  the  way.  but  a  significant  amount. 
It  is  important  that  industry  now  take 
advantage  of  its  opportunity.* 
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FLOOD  RELIEF  FOR 
WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  two  critical 
pieces  of  legislation  to  address  the  se- 
rious flooding  problems  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  Westchester  County, 
N.Y.  These  two  proposals  were  includ- 
ed in  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1979  which  passed  the 
House  in  October  of  last  year  but  was 
never  considered  by  the  Senate. 

The  first  measure  authorizes  con- 
struction of  the  Mamaroneck/Shel- 
drake  and  Byram  Rivers  flood  control 
projects. 

Citizens  living  along  the  Mamaro- 
neck/Sheldrake  and  Byram  Rivers 
basins  have  waited  25  years— a  quarter 
of  a  century— for  flood  protection  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  EIngineers.  The  Ma- 
maroneck/Sheldrake  and  Byram 
Rivers  projects  were  first  authorized 
for  study  by  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  on  June  13,  1956.  Since 
that  time,  numerous  devastating 
floods  have  hit  the  area  causing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  damage.  In  June  of 
1972  and  again  in  September  of  1975, 
two  violent  storms  hit  the  area  causing 
$3.5  million  and  $19.7  million  worth  of 
damages  along  the  Mamaroneck/Shel- 
drake;  $483,000  worth  of  damages  were 
causes  by  the  storm  of  June  1972  in 
the  Byram  River  Basin.  In  addition, 
during  the  1975  storm— the  flood  of 
record— the  village  of  Mamaroneck 
was  under  9  feet  of  water,  1  person 
drowned,  and  more  than  200  people 
were  evacuated  by  the  Red  Cross.  The 
village  has  been  put  on  notice  by  its 
largest  employer,  Sealectro  Corp.,  that 
if  flood  control  is  not  forthcoming,  the 
company  will  have  to  relocate  at  the 
cost  of  1,100  jobs  for  the  community. 

In  terms  of  economics,  these  flood 
control  projects  make  good  sense.  The 
Mamaroneck/Sheldrake  and  Byram 
River  flood  control  projects  have  bene- 
fit-to-cost ratios  of  1.2  and  1.3  respec- 
tively. P^irther  delay  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  projects  will  not  only 
cause  the  local  governments,  business- 
es, and  private  property  owners  to  con- 
tinue suffering  tremendous  monetary 
losses,  but  will  also  cost  the  Federal 
Government  millions  of  dollars  in 
terms  of  flood  insurance  and  disaster 
relief  payments.  In  the  village  and 
town  of  Mamaroneck  alone,  from  1978 
to  1980.  the  Federal  Government  paid 
537  claims  totaling  roughly  $2  million 
under  the  Federal  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

It  has  taken  literally  a  generation— 
25  years— for  the  Mamaroneck/Shel- 
drake and  Byram  Rivers  projects  to 
move  from  the  point  the  study  was  au- 
thorized to  the  construction  authoriza- 
tion stage  where  we  are  today.  To  ex- 
acerbate matters  further,  it  has  been  5 


years  since  Congress  acted  on  an  omni- 
bus water  resources  bill,  resulting  in 
essentially  no  new  starts  in  water  proj- 
ects during  that  time.  In  addition, 
once  Congress  authorizes  the  corps  to 
construct  the  project,  under  the 
normal  process,  actual  construction 
can  take  up  to  another  decade. 

I  pledge  to  work  with  my  colleagues 
to  enact  an  omnibus  water  resources 
bill  and  to  see  that  essential  flood  con- 
trol projects  like  those  in  Westchester 
move  forward  so  that  relief  is  given  to 
those  who  have  suffered  too  much  and 
waited  too  long  for  this  type  of  protec- 
tion. 

The  second  piece  of  legislation 
which  I  am  introducing  today  address- 
es a  problem  raised  by  a  regulation 
issued  by  the  Army  Corps  in  May 
1978.  Although  this  regulation  was 
subsequently  revised  in  October  of  last 
year,  many  flood  prone  urban  areas 
continue  to  be  unprotected. 

E3ngineering  regulation  1165-2-21  set 
certain  arbitrary  standards  which  dis- 
tinguished between  flood  damage  re- 
duction measures— in  which  the  corps 
could  be  involved— and  storm  sewer 
systems  in  urban  areas— in  which  the 
corps  could  not  participate.  The  regu- 
lation, which  redefines  the  Federal  in- 
terest in  flood  control,  was  issued 
without  public  or  congressional  com- 
ment. As  a  result  of  the  regulation, 
scores  of  studies  across  the  country 
were  abruptly  terminated  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  list  of  affect- 
ed studies  shows  a  heavy  impact  on 
urban  areas:  The  upper  Sheldrake, 
Hutchinson  River,  Brentwood  Brook 
studies  in  Westchester  County,  the 
Rahway  and  Passaic  River  Basin  stud- 
ies in  New  Jersey,  studies  in  Braintree 
and  Quincy  inunediately  south  of 
Boston.  The  corps  also  applied  the 
new  requirements  to  portions  of  stud- 
ies so  that  when  one  portion  of  a 
project  is  eligible  for  corps  assistance, 
if  another  portion  fits  the  1978  crite- 
ria, the  ineligible  portion  of  the 
project  may  be  withdrawn— and  the 
commimity  receives  Federal  assistance 
for  only  part  of  its  need.  For  example, 
the  upper  Sheldrake  flood  control 
project  was  originally  part  of  the 
larger  Mamaroneck/Sheldrake  flood 
control  project  on  which  we  are  await- 
ing construction  authorization.  Funds 
for  the  upper  Sheldrake  study  were 
approved  in  1956  with  the  other 
project  component.  The  regulations 
issued  in  May  1978  withdrew  the 
upper  Sheldrake  project  from  study. 
Local  government  and  residents  of  the 
town  of  Mamaroneck  had  been  prom- 
ised relief  and  then  were  told  that  this 
part  of  the  project  could  no  longer  be 
done,  despite  protests  from  the  State 
of  New  York  and  others  that  flooding 
was  in  fact  caused  by  the  inadequate 
natural  channel  of  the  upper  Shel- 
drake and  in  no  way  could  be  confused 
with  the  storm  drainage  facilities 
which  the  regulation  was  intended  to 


exempt  from  corps  work,  and  despite  a 
benefit- to-cost  ratio  of  1.9  to  1. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  acting  through  the  Chief  of  EJn- 
gineers  to  study  and  recommend  to 
Congress  those  criteria  to  be  used  in 
providing  protection  against  or  reduc- 
ing damage  from  flooding.  The  bill 
also  suspends  the  May  1978  regulation 
until  legislation  is  enacted  which  de- 
termines the  Federal  interest  in  pro- 
viding flood  control  in  urban  areas. 
Quite  simply,  the  action  which  I  am 
proposing  reaffirms  congressional  par- 
ticipation in  the  flood  control  process 
and  addresses  an  administrative  action 
taken  without  public  or  congressional 
input  which  punishes  our  Nation's 
cities  by  implementing  arbitrary 
standards  for  what  are  questionable 
Federal  gains  and  untold  local  costs. 

The  texts  of  the  two  flood  control 
bills  which  I  am  introducing  today  are 
as  follows: 

H.R.  2966 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  project  for  flood  con- 
trol in  the  Mamaroneck  and  Sheldrake 
River    Basins,    New    York,    and    on    the 
Byram  River,  Connecticut 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
project  for  flood  control.  Mamaroneck  and 
Sheldrake  River  Basins,  New  York,  and 
Byram  River,  Coruiecticut.  is  authorized  to 
be  prosecuted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Eiigineers.  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  recommended  in 
the  report  of  the  Chief  of  EIngineers  dated 
April  4,  1979.  except  that  such  project  shall 
also  Include  flood  protection  for  the  town  of 
Mamaroneck  as  recommended  in  the  report 
of  the  Division  Engineer.  North  Atlantic  Di- 
vision, dated  March  28.  1978.  and  except 
that  cost  sharing  for  such  project  shall  be 
as  provided  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  dated 
July  12.  1978.  The  estimated  cost  of  such 
project  is  $37,500,000. 

H.R.  2967 

A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  of  criteria  to  be  used 
in  determining  the  Pederal  and  non-Ped- 
eral  interests  in  flood  control  protection, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Eiigineers,  shall  study  and  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  those  criteria  (includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  drainage  area, 
amount  of  runoff,  and  frequency  of  flood- 
ing) to  be  used  In  determining  the  Pederal 
and  non-Pederal  Interests  In  providing  pro- 
tection against,  or  reducing  damage  from, 
flooding. 

(b)  Until  a  statute  enacted  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  otherwise  provides, 
the  Pederal  flood  control  Interest  shall  be 
based  on  the  criteria  contained  In  Engineer 
Regulation  1165-2-21.  entitled  "Flood  Con- 
trol Works  and  Storm  Sewer  Systems  in 
Urban  Areas",  dated  August  7,  1972. 
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(c)  The  report  and  recommendatlona  au- 
thortied  by  this  Act  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  not  later  than  three  years  after 
the  date  of  the  first  appropriation  of  funds 
under  this  Act. 

<d)  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  fiscal  years  bcRln- 
nlng  after  September  30.  1981,  to  carry  out 
this  Act.* 


JOHN  BRADEMAS  NAMED  PRESI- 
DENT OP  NEW  YORK  UNIVER- 
SITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosxn*- 
KOWSKI)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  month,  our  distinguished 
former  colleague  and  good  friend, 
Hon.  John  Brademas  of  Indiana,  was 
named  the  13th  president  of  New 
York  University. 

For  those  of  us  who  worked  closely 
with  John,  this  great  honor— head  of 
the  largest  private  university  in  the 
Nation— comes  as  no  surprise. 

During  22  years  of  service  in  Con- 
gress and  as  former  House  majority 
whip,  John  Brademas  earned  a  partic- 
ular reputation  for  his  leadership  in 
education  and  the  arts. 

A  senior  member  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  he 
played  a  principal  role  in  helping  write 
most  of  the  major  legislation  concern- 
ing elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, higher  education,  vocational  edu- 
cation, services  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped,  and  Federal  support  for 
libraries,  museums  and  the  arts  and 
humanities.  In  1975.  John  was  voted 
one  of  the  Nation  s  top  four  most  In- 
fluential leaders  in  education  by 
Change  magazine's  poll  of  4,000  col- 
lege and  university  presidents,  founda- 
tion executives,  journalists  and  gov- 
ernment officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Brademas'  recent 
appointment  as  president  of  New  York 
University  is  another  step  forward  in  a 
life  committed  to  the  advancement  of 
higher  education. 

I  know  that  John  will  bring  to  NYU 
not  only  the  skills  and  abilities  he 
demonstrated  as  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator and  leader  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives but  a  continuing  dedica- 
tion to  educational  opportunity  and 
academic  excellence  at  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  add  my  personal  congratula- 
tions to  those  of  John  Brademas' 
many  friends  as  he  embarks  upon  an 
exciting  and  challenging  new  career. 

I  also  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRO  two  recent  editorials  from 
newspapers  in  John  Brademas'  home 
State  of  Indiana,  two  articles  from  the 
New  York  Times,  and  editorials  from 
both  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  concerning  his  se- 
lection as  president  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 


The  editorials  and  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  South  Bend  Tribune.  Feb.  27. 
1981] 

NYU's  Selection 

Dual  congratulations  are  in  order  to  John 
Brademas.  former  Indiana  3rd  District  con- 
gressman who  is  the  newly-named  president 
of  New  York  University,  and  to  the  universi- 
ty for  the  wisdom  of  its  selection. 

We  who  respected  Brademas  as  our  con- 
gressman can  hardly  imagine  a  more  appro- 
priate post  than  the  presidency  of  the 
country's  largest  private  university,  one 
prominent  in  many  fields,  especially  in  the 
realm  of  the  arts,  which  has  become  one  of 
Brademas'  specialties. 

Our  former  legislator  leaves  the  Midwest 
for  the  heart  of  the  nation's  largest  city. 
The  university  is  located  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage on  Washington  Square,  directly  in  the 
middle  of  Manhattan. 

We  share  Brademas'  enthusiasm  when  he 
calls  the  university  "part  of  the  nation's  In- 
tellectual and  cultural  capltol  ...  in  the 
heart  of  a  city  that  is  going  through  a  ren- 
aissance." New  York  is  an  exciting  city,  and 
we  can  see  Brademas  in  a  role  that  could 
expand  beyond  academia. 

His  educational  credentials  are  superb,  a 
graduate  of  the  former  South  Bend  Central 
High  School,  a  Rhodes  scholar  from  Har- 
vard, and  holder  of  a  doctorate  from 
Oxford.  He  taught  at  St.  Mary's  College 
here  before  becoming  a  congressman,  and 
he  was  intimate  with  the  problems  of  the 
host  of  private  colleges  and  universities  in 
his  district. 

Brademas  sees  his  major  challenges  as 
achieving  and  retaining  financial  stability 
and  academic  excellence  for  New  York  Uni- 
versity. His  fund  raising  abilities  are  well- 
honed,  having  had  as  a  congressman  to  run 
for  re-election  every  two  years  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 

He  refers  to  "the  decade  ahead"  in  talking 
of  his  future  with  NYU,  Indicating  full  com- 
mitment to  being  the  university  president. 
It  is  an  institution  where  presidential  ten- 
ures, have  been  long.  Brademas.  when  he 
takes  office  in  July,  will  become  the  13th 
president.  NYU  was  founded  in  1831. 

But  we  can  see  it  quite  possible  that  New 
York  Mayor  Edward  Koch  might  want  to 
borrow  some  of  Brademas'  knowledge  and 
legislative  expertise  on  boards  or  commis- 
sions. This  would  be  quite  natural  as  NYU  is 
such  a  core  institution  in  the  huge  city. 

NYU  is  attended  primarily  by  commuters. 
EUghty  percent  of  its  students  live  in  New 
York  but  not  on  campus.  It  has  a  wide  range 
of  undergraduate  and  graduate  schools.  It 
operated  on  a  $418.8  million  budget  last 
year,  has  $270  million  in  endowments,  and 
at  its  last  commencement  grant  7.431  de- 
grees. 

The  stage  seems  set  for  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful term  for  Brademas.  particularly 
since  his  wife,  a  medical  doctor,  can  contin- 
ue her  residency  in  New  York  City. 

But  he  is  only  53.  And  we  feel  we  must 
comment  on  the  fact  that  Eastern  universi- 
ty presidents  do  provide  something  of  a  pool 
for  various  kinds  of  presidential  appoint- 
ments. Brademas'  predecessor.  John  C.  Saw- 
hill,  was  tapped  for  chairmanship  of  the 
government's  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corp. 
Kingman  Brewster,  former  president  of 
Yale,  became  the  ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. 


We  think  Brademas  has  an  exciting 
future,  whatever  happens.  And  we  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  post. 

[From  the  La  Porte  Herald-Argus.  Mar.  3, 
1981] 

Proud  To  Be  a  Hoosier 

It  was  typical  of  John  Brademas.  former 
Third  District  congressman,  to  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  announcement  that  he  had 
been  appointed  the  13th  president  of  New 
York  University  that  "the  two  principal  ob- 
jectives of  a  great  university  must  be  finan- 
cial stability  and  academic  excellence.  They 
are  intimately  linked,  and  I  am  committed 
to  the  achievement  of  both." 

Naturally,  we  are  pleased  that  the  search 
committee  and  trustees  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity selected  Brademas,  a  Hoosier 
through  and  through,  to  steer  the  course  of 
a  150-year-old  university  with  60.000  full- 
and  part-time  students  which  is  experienc- 
ing a  renaissance  of  sorts  in  both  higher 
education  and  urbsm  life. 

And  it  is  almost  predictable  that  Brade- 
mas. an  uncommon  man  with  a  common 
touch,  would  choose  to  face  this  mighty 
challenge  in  human  relations  and  learning 
at  a  crucial  hour  in  the  annals  of  this  reput>- 
lic. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  of  his  more 
thaai  two  decades  in  public  service.  Dr.  John 
Brademas  once  said  that  his  Greek  immi- 
grant father  taught  him  the  Socratic  prov- 
erb, "things  of  great  value  come  only  after 
hard  work."  He  added.  "If  that's  the  only 
Greek  I  ever  learned,  it's  all  I  needed  to 
know." 

Thus  out  of  the  boiling  pot  of  his  Hellenic 
origin  emerged  this  extremely  devoted  indi- 
vidual who  is  determined  to  serve  humanity 
either  in  public  life  as  an  elected  servant  or 
as  the  captain  of  a  large  private  university 
that  requires  a  carefully  charted  course  on 
the  stormy  sea  of  uncertain  urban  life. 

Long  ago.  Congressman  Brademas  con- 
fessed to  being  a  slow-fodted  South  Bend 
Central  High  School  quarterback  who  was 
lucky  to  be  kept  on  the  squad  and  to  leam 
the  self-discipline  taught  in  prep  football. 

But  from  that  beginning,  he  moved  on  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  and  Magna  Cum  Laude 
Scholarship  at  Harvard  and  to  a  doctorate 
at  Oxford  in  England  that  recognized  the 
earned  title  of  Dr.  John  Brademas.  a  stamp 
of  scholarship  that  he  never  chose  to  em- 
phasize in  political  life. 

We  most  appreciate  that  his  fascinating, 
deeply  religious  man  has  chosen  to  continue 
his  service  to  humankind  in  the  cause  of 
promoting  learning  and  understanding  in  a 
generation  that  sometimes  threatens  to 
fragment  and  lose  sight  of  the  mixtures  of 
rights  and  freedoms  and  self-discipline  that 
hold  together  a  fragile  democracy. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  26,  1981] 

From  Poutical  Seas  to  Helm  op  N.Y.U. 

(By  Edward  B.  Fiske) 

To  hear  John  Brademas  describe  it,  the 
move  from  being  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Democrats  in  Washington  to  president  of 
the  largest  private  university  in  the  country 
is  about  as  complicated  as  a  stroll  up  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  On  Tuesday  the  former  11- 
term  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  named  New  York  University's  13th 
president. 

"I've  been  deeply  involved  in  education  all 
my  adult  life,"  he  said,  "either  as  a  student, 
a  teacher  or  as  a  legislator  Interested  in  the 
Federal  effort  to  improve  education.   I've 
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often  thought  that  it  might  be  a  natural 
thing  for  me  to  be  a  college  president.  I 
think  of  it  as  another  way  to  do  something 
for  education." 

Mr.  Brademas.  a  Democrat  of  Indiana  who 
lost  his  bid  for  re-election  in  the  Reagan 
landslide  last  fall,  succeeds  John  C.  SawhiU. 
who  assumed  the  post  in  1974.  Mr.  Brade- 
mas will  take  over  at  the  end  of  the  current 
academic  year. 

SAWHILL  LOSING  U.S.  POST 

Mr.  Sawhill  resigned  last  fall  to  head  the 
newly  formed  United  SUtes  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation,  a  post  from  which  he  was  sub- 
sequently asked  to  resign  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Brademas  said  he  did  not  regard  his 
new  post  as  temporary. 

"I  expect  to  devote  the  next  few  years  at 
least  to  doing  the  best  job  I  can  as  president 
of  New  York  University,"  he  said. 

The  stocky,  blond-haired  legislator,  who 
looks  much  younger  than  his  53  years,  said 
he  had  no  desire  to  return  to  the  House. 

"You  don't  keep  your  seniority,"  he  said. 
"You  start  all  over." 

Mr.  Brademas  will  take  over  a  university 
that,  while  it  has  apparently  brought  its 
once-serious  financial  problems  under  con- 
trol, faces  continuing  problems  of  balancing 
its  budget  and  attracting  high-quality  stu- 
dents. The  medical  school  is  running  sub- 
stantial deficits,  and  there  are  continuing 
tensions  between  the  eight  professional 
schools  and  the  lil>eral  arts  faculties. 

Other  than  bringing  the  medical  school 
budget  under  control  and  finding  more  on- 
campus  housing,  the  new  president  declined 
to  identify  what  he  viewed  as  problem  areas. 

He  said  that  the  board  had  not  given  him 
specific  mandates  for  change  or  improve- 
ment. He  said  he  thought  the  university  was 
in  a  good  position  to  withstand  a  decline  in 
students  graduating  from  high  schools. 

"N.Y.U.  is  well-located."  he  observed. 
"There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  want  to 
come  to  New  York  City  and  the  Village." 

During  his  22  years  in  Congress  Mr.  Bra- 
demas was  instrumental  in  putting  in  place 
many  Federal  education  programs,  includ- 
ing tuition  grants  and  loans  for  college  stu- 
dents—programs that  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration hopes  to  cut. 

He  said  that  while  details  of  the  proposed 
cuts  were  not  yet  available  to  allow  analysis 
of  the  possible  effects  on  N.Y.U.  and  other 
private  institutions,  he  was  prepared  to 
fight  to  preserve  the  legislation  he  helped 
write. 

"The  danger  there  is  that  the  Administra- 
tion will  seriously  damage  the  prospiects  of 
lots  of  young  people  from  getting  a  college 
education."  he  said,  "and  this  includes  not 
only  poor  students  but  those  from  middle- 
income  families. 

Some  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
and  others  at  N.Y.U.  have  said  that  the  uni- 
versity, with  the  financial  crisis  of  the  early 
1970's  behind  it,  is  at  a  turning  point.  It 
must  decide,  they  said,  whether  to  seek  the 
funds  and  human  resources  to  transform  a 
good,  but  by  no  means  outstanding,  regional 
institution  into  a  national  one.  One  trustee 
described  the  university  as  sitting  "on  the 
edge  of  greatness." 

The  new  president,  when  asked  if  he 
shared  this  assessment,  said  that  "at  this 
point  it  would  be  pretentious  to  say."  But 
he  commented. 

"I  played  basketball  for  a  very  short 
period  in  high  school  for  Johnny  Wooten. 
who  eventually  went  on  to  become  famous 
at  U.C.L.A.,  and  I  always  remember  one 
thing  he  said:  A  basketball  team  never  stays 


the  same;  it  either  gets  better  or  it  gets 
worse." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  1, 1981) 
N.Y.U.'s  Catch 

On  a  scale  of  10,  New  York  University  has 
scored  an  impressive  9.5  in  luring  John  Bra- 
demas to  become  its  13th  president.  In  every 
respect  but  one,  he  obviously  has  the  cre- 
dentials to  lead  the  country's  largest  private 
university.  He  is  a  Rhodes  scholar  by  way  of 
Harvard,  and  he  made  a  speciality  of  educa- 
tion and  the  arts  during  11  terms  in  the 
House,  where  he  represented  Indiana's 
Third  District  until  his  defeat  last  Novem- 
ber and  served  as  Democratic  whip  for  four 
years. 

Mr.  Brademas  has  no  proven  record  as  an 
administrator.  But  N.Y.U.'s  once-alarming 
tilt  into  deficit  was  largely  remedied  by 
Presidents  Hester  and  Sawhill.  two  profi- 
cient administrators.  What  this  sprawlng 
urban  university  needs  now  is  bolder  aca- 
demic direction  and  greater  visibility.  Mr. 
Brademas'  skills  as  an  advocate  and  nour- 
isher  of  coalitions  can  be  put  to  admirable 
use. 

A  university  on  the  upswing,  N.Y.U.  is  be- 
ginning to  crowd  Columbia  in  the  breadth 
and  excellence  of  its  offerings.  Both  city 
and  country  will  gain  from  the  imaginative 
leadership  that  is  promised  by  Mr.  Brade- 
mas' inaugural  this  spring. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  26,  19811 

Mr.  Education  Takes  Over  at  N.Y.U. 

(By  Dorothy  J.  Gaiter) 

When  John  Brademas  was  a  boy.  his 
father,  a  Greek  immigrant,  taught  him  that 
a  good  education  was  essential.  "He  said 
that  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  leave  us  a  lot  of 
money, "  Mr.  Brademas  recalled  yesterday, 
"but  that  we  would  have  a  first-rate  educa- 
tion." 

Mr.  Brademas,  a  former  United  States 
Representative  from  Indiana's  Third  Dis- 
trict, who  was  named  Tuesday  as  the  13th 
president  of  New  York  University,  never 
lost  sight  of  the  importance  of  education  or 
forgot  his  father's  frequent  quoting  of  Soc- 
rates' admonition,  "Things  of  value  come 
only  after  hard  work." 

Mr.  Brademas  said  his  father  always 
added,  "If  that's  all  the  Greek  you  ever 
leam.  it's  all  you  need  to  know." 

TRANSFERS  TO  HARVARD 

Mr.  Brademas  learned  the  lesson  well.  Fol- 
lowing his  graduation  from  Central  High 
School  in  South  Bend  in  1945,  he  enrolled 
in  the  Navy's  officers'  training  program  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi.  After  his 
freshman  year  in  Mississippi,  he  trans- 
ferred, as  a  Veterans  National  Scholar,  to 
Harvard  University.  a  head-spinning 
change,  he  said.  After  Harvard,  where  he 
was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he  attended 
Oxford  University  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar  and 
eventually  earned  a  doctorate  in  social  stud- 
ies there  in  1954. 

Reading  is  overwhelmingly  his  favorite 
pasttime.  and  he  is  fond  of  quoting  the  clas- 
sics, often  the  Greek  philosophers. 

To  him,  education  was  the  ladder  to 
upward  mobility,  much  as  it  was  for  his  con- 
stituents in  the  Third  District,  a  blue  collar. 
Republican  stronghold  that  sent  him,  a 
Democrat,  to  Congress  on  his  third  bid.  in 
1958. 

During  his  22  years  in  the  House.  Mr.  Bra- 
demas, who  was  known  as  "Mr.  Education" 
and  "Mr.  Arts."  guided  through  numerous 
education  programs,  many  of  them  benefit- 


ting students  whose  parents  were  not  likely 
to  leave  them  a  lot  of  money,  either. 

Among  the  programs  he  helped  shape 
were  Project  Head  Start  and  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
which  substantially  increased  the  Federal 
Government's  budget  for  education  and  in- 
creased student  aid.  He  also  fought  for 
loans  and  grants  for  teachers  who  wanted  to 
further  their  education,  services  for  the  el- 
derly and  handicapped  and  increased  funds 
for  libraries  and  vocational  schools. 

Mr.  Brademas.  who  was  the  majority  whip 
at  the  time  of  his  defeat  in  last  November's 
election,  consistently  fought  for  increased 
funds  for  the  National  Endowment  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

John  Brademas  was  bom  on  March  2, 
1927,  in  Mishawaka.  Ind.  He  was  the  eldest 
of  four  children  of  Stephen  John  Brademas 
and  Beatrice  Cenci  Goble. 

For  20  years  in  Washington,  he  was  often 
described  as  the  city's  most  eligible  bache- 
lor. On  July  31.  1977.  he  married  Mary  Ellen 
Briggs,  40,  who  had  four  children  by  a  previ- 
ous marriage  and  who  was  in  her  third  year 
at  Georgetown  University's  medical  school. 
She  is  now  a  resident  in  dermatology  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore  and 
will  try  to  transfer  her  residency  to  N.Y.U.'s 
medical  center. 

They  will  live  in  the  university  president's 
residence,  a  penthouse  apartment  overlook- 
ing Washington  Square  Park. 

Mr.  Brademas  speaks  Spanish  fluently, 
having  learned  the  language  in  one  sununer 
when  he  and  a  friend  hitchhiked  to  Mexico. 
He  returned  another  summer  to  live  among 
Indians  in  Mexico  in  a  pre-Peace  Corps  Gov- 
ernment program. 

He  said  that  a  young  lady  he  used  to  know 
also  helped  him  with  his  Spanish,  adding 
with  a  laugh,  "My  wife  doesn't  want  me  to 
leam  any  more  languages." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  25.  1981] 

Panel  Selects  Ex  Rep.  Braobmas  To  Be 

13th  President  or  N.Y.U. 

(By  Edward  B.  Fiske) 

New  York  University  yesterday  chose 
former  Representative  John  Brademas. 
Democrat  of  Indiana,  to  be  the  school's  13th 
president. 

The  53-year  old  Mr.  Brademas,  who  was 
majority  whip  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives until  he  was  defeated  in  last  fall's  Re- 
publican landslide,  will  succeed  John  C. 
Sawhill.  who  resigned  last  summer  after  six 
years  In  the  post.  The  new  president  is  ex- 
pected to  take  over  at  the  country's  largest 
private  university  at  the  end  of  the  current 
academic  year. 

Mr.  Brademas,  a  Harvard  University  grad- 
uate and  Rhodes  scholar,  is  a  well-known 
figure  in  higher  education.  As  an  11 -term 
Congressman,  he  was  active  in  helping  pass 
Federal  programs  to  provide  tuition  grants 
and  loans  to  college  students  and  was  a  pri- 
mary supporter  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  the  educational  research  aim  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  trustees  acted  during  an  hourlong 
meeting  late  yesterday  afternoon  at  Bobst 
Library.  Afterward.  Mr.  Brademas  declined 
to  comment  on  his  selection,  but  said  he 
would  be  /available  at  a  news  conference 
scheduled  for  this  moming. 

Mr.  Sawhill.  the  former  Federal  Energy 
Administrator,  became  head  of  the  46.000- 
student  university  in  1974  and  was  widely 
credited  with  turning  around  an  institution 
that  had  serious  financial,  enrollment  and 
administrative  problems.  In  the  summer  of 
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1979  he  took  a  leave  of  absence  to  become 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy,  and  Ivan  Ben- 
nett, former  dean  of  the  NYU.  Medical 
School,  was  named  acting  president. 

Last  fall  Mr.  Sawhill  was  named  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  newly 
formed  United  States  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration, and  he  announced  that  he  would 
not  be  returning  to  the  N.T.U.  helm.  Last 
month,  at  the  request  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, he  submitted  his  resignation 
from  the  corporation  post. 

Mr.  Brademas  will  come  to  N.Y.U.  without 
experience  In  running  a  large  institution. 
Supporters  argued,  however,  that  he  will 
bring  the  university  the  fund-raising  ability 
and  the  national  visibility  that  it  needs  to 
become  an  important  national  rather  than  a 
regional  university. 

"If  we  want  to  get  up  there  with  Berkeley 
and  all.  we  need  another  $200  or  $300  mil- 
lion," said  one  high  academic  official.  "Bra- 
demas seems  to  know  everyone  worth  know- 
ing in  this  country,  and  he  is  the  kind  of 
person  who  can  make  important  statements 
about  education." 

BRAOEMAS  CHOSKN  BY  PANEL 

The  former  lawmaker  was  selected  by  a 
seven-member  committee  of  trustees  headed 
by  Laurence  A.  Tisch,  the  head  of  Loews 
Corporation  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  The  full  board  approved  the  nomi- 
nation at  a  special  meeting  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Brademas  was  bom  in  Mishawaka, 
Ind.,  an  industrial  suburb  on  the  outskirts 
of  South  Bend,  in  1927  and  was  a  star  quar- 
terback and  valedictorian  in  high  school.  In 
1945  he  enrolled  in  a  Navy  officers'  training 
program  and  then  went  on  to  Harvard, 
where 

Mr.  Brademas  became  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  political  science  at  St.  Mary's  College 
in  South  Bend  and  in  1958,  on  his  third  at- 
tempt, was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Demo- 
crat. He  was  assigned  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  was  viewed 
as  a  knowledgeable  and  effective  legislator. 

PUSHED  EDUCATIOH  LEGISLATION 

He  was  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  Great 
Society  programs  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  played  an  important  role  in 
such  legislation  as  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  which  greatly 
increased  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  an  advocate  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. He  led  the  floor  fights  in  behalf  of 
Project  Head  Start,  the  National  Teachers 
Corps  and  programs  to  help  teachers  pay 
for  graduate  studies. 

During  the  war  in  Vietnam  Mr.  Brademas 
supported  numerous  antiwar  resolutions 
and  voted  against  appropriations  for  the  an- 
tiballistic  missile  and  the  B-1  bomber. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  came  from  a 
conservative  district.  Mr.  Brademas  contin- 
ually won  re-election  with  as  much  as  79 
percent  of  the  vote.  Last  fall,  however,  he 
was  defeated  in  his  bid  for  a  12th  term  by 
John  Hiler.  a  27-year-old  businessman. 

Following  the  defeat,  he  commented,  "As 
the  Bard  said,  'If  it  were  done,  better  'twere 
done  quickly.'  I  have  not  had  a  gloomy 
moment,  in  truth,  because  I  ran  a  good  cam- 
paign and  did  the  best  I  could.  I  always  had 
to  swim  uphill  in  my  district,  and  this  year 
the  unemployment  statistics  were  tough." 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Feb.  27, 

1981] 

A  Word  From  the  Wise 

Former   U.S.    Rep.    John    Brademas   <D- 

Ind.),  unfortunately  defeated  last  fall,  has 


landed  on  his  feet,  and  in  a  post  where  he 
can  make  new  contributions  to  the  country. 
He  has  been  named  president  of  New  York 
University. 

And  that  has  special  importance. 

Brademas,  a  former  Rhodes  Scholar,  grew 
up  in  a  family  that  stressed  education.  His 
father,  a  Greek  immigrant,  often  quoted 
Socrates:  "Things  of  value  come  only  after 
hard  work."  Said  his  father.  "If  that's  all 
the  Greek  you  ever  learn,  it's  all  you  need 
to  know." 

That  advice  guided  Brademas.  Now  he  can 
pass  it  on  to  another  generation— to  their 
benefit  and  also  to  the  country's.* 


DOING  NOTHING— WE  CANNOT 
AFFORD  IT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  we  have  the  Republican  budget, 
we  can  see  what  their  priorities  are- 
even  though  implementing  legislation 
has  been  slow  to  arrive;  that  is,  the 
specifics  have  not  come  in  to  us. 

In  its  essentials,  the  Republican  pro- 
gram is  to  do  nothing. 

Nothing  to  provide  housing  for  the 
93  percent  of  our  families  who  are 
priced  out  of  the  market  today. 

Nothing  to  provide  employment  for 
the  people  who  will  continue  to  lose 
jobs  because  of  the  tight-money 
squeeze. 

Nothing  to  help  urban  areas  arrest 
their  great  and  growing  problems. 

Nothing  for  the  ills  that  plague  city 
and  countryside  alike,  nothing  for  the 
burgeoning  problems  of  the  land. 

Instead  what  we  are  given  is  nos- 
trums—promises that  after  we  all  go 
through  an  economic  purge,  after  we 
pass  through  penance  for  our  sins,  all 
will  be  well.  We  are  not  told  how  this 
will  happen,  only  that  it  will.  Yet  no 
independent  economic  forecast  will 
confirm  the  claims  of  the  do-nothing 
program. 

The  do-nothing  program  claims  that 
we  caiuiot  do  what  we  already  know 
how  to  do— build  housing,  provide 
jobs,  clean  up  the  environment,  work 
to  build  opportunity  for  those  who 
have  been  denied  it.  The  people  who 
are  selling  that  claim  are  the  same 
ones  who  told  us  that  none  of  these 
programs  would  ever  work  in  the  first 
place.  They  are  wrong,  and  they  know 
it. 

Housing  is  a  good  example  of  what  I 
mean.  They  said  we  could  not  provide 
housing  for  all  the  people  who  needed 
it.  But  it  could  be  done,  and  it  was 
done.  And  it  was  done  without  ruinous 
effects.  All  that  we  need  to  do  now  is 
keep  that  work  up.  because  there  are 
still  uiunet  needs,  and  those  needs  will 
grow  unless  we  act.  They  say  we 
cannot,  or  if  we  can.  we  should  not.  I 
say  otherwise. 

This  country  is  the  world's  biggest 
and  best  producer  of  housing.  We  have 
accomplished  miracles.  I  do  not  want 


to  abandon  that  miracle.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  to. 

There  are  very  few  people  who  real- 
ize that  in  the  space  of  40  years  we 
have  rehoused  virtually  this  whole 
Nation.  In  1940.  no  less  than  half  the 
people  in  this  country  lived  in  houses 
that  lacked  complete  plumbing.  And  in 
1940.  one  family  in  five  lived  in  hous- 
ing that  was  overcrowded.  In  other 
words,  just  40  years  ago  in  the  United 
States,  this  great  and  rich  Nation,  sub- 
standard housing  was  the  norm,  it  was 
what  you  expected.  Only  the  lucky 
had  really  decent  housing. 

If  we  are  talking  about  rural  areas, 
the  story  is  even  more  dramatic.  In 
1950,  no  less  than  59  percent  of  rural 
housing  was  substandard.  Today  we 
find  only  1  house  in  12  in  the  country- 
side or  small  towns  of  America  that  is 
substandard.  That  is  a  fantastic 
achievement. 

The  fact  is  that  in  town  and  country 
alike,  what  we  did  in  the  past  40  years 
was  to  virtually  replace  and  rebuild 
the  whole  housing  stock  of  the  coun- 
try. No  one  would  have  thought  it  pos- 
sible when  we  started. 

And  yet,  when  we  were  doing  that, 
we  were  also  increasing  our  wealth  im- 
mensely, so  that  today  almost  every- 
body has  a  decent  place  to  live,  a  car 
to  drive,  and  a  TV  to  watch. 

This  was  an  economic  miracle. 

It  was  done  against  conditions  that 
should  have  made  the  miracle  impossi- 
ble, in  times  when  the  Stockmans  of 
the  day  said  it  could  not  be  done,  and 
if  it  could,  should  not. 

It  was  done  in  the  face  of  immense 
military  spending  and  despite  the  in- 
tervention of  three  wars,  not  to  men- 
tion the  cold  war. 

It  was  done  while  the  economy  had 
full  employment. 

It  was  done  while  there  were  dra- 
matic shifts  in  population,  in  the 
shape  and  nature  of  the  economy,  and 
in  the  shape  and  nature  of  the  labor 
force. 

In  short,  all  of  this  was  done  at  a 
time  when  the  Stockmans  of  the  day 
were  saying  that  the  country  could 
not  afford  it.  But  ironically,  it  was 
done  at  a  day  and  time  when  Ronald 
Reagan  was  saying  it  had  to  be  done. 

Now  today  we  are  being  told  that 
the  country  cannot  afford  social  pro- 
grams. We  are  being  told  that  the  only 
way  that  we  can  regain  economic  mo- 
mentum is  to  go  through  what  theolo- 
gians might  call  purgatory.  They  say 
that  we  have  to  purge  ourselves  of  the 
false  notion  that  everybody  ought  to 
have  a  job.  We  have  to  purge  ourselves 
of  the  silly  idea  that  this  country 
really  can  produce  what  the  people 
need  without  incurring  inflation.  That 
is  what  they  are  telling  us.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that. 

They  are  telling  us  that  there  is  no 
choice  but  to  put  aside  the  goals  this 
country  has  pursued  for  three  genera- 
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tions,    that    for    a    few    million. 
American  dream  can  wait. 

They  su-e  telling  us  that  the  trickle 
down  theory  of  economics  is  the  only 
thing  that  works.  But  we  have  already 
seen  that  theory,  back  in  the  twenties. 
It  did  not  work  then  and  will  not  work 
today;  for  some  of  us,  there  has  to  be 
help  to  reach  the  first  rung  of  the 
ladder. 

They  are  assuming  that  the  country 
can  afford  to  ignore  the  needs  of  those 
who  want  only  a  decent  chance  at  a 
decent  job,  a  decent  home,  a  decent 
future.  They  are  telling  us  that  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  forget  all 
that. 

But  David  Stockman  was  a  teenager 
when  these  programs  he  wants  to  kill 
came  into  being.  He  does  not  remem- 
ber why  they  are  in  place. 

Back  in  the  thirties,  long  before 
there  was  a  Stockman,  there  was 
Hoover,  who  told  us  that  all  the  coun- 
try needed  was  a  balanced  budget. 
Business  confidence,  he  said.  If  we  just 
had  business  confidence,  all  would  be 
well.  Meanwhile,  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  collapsed,  to  the  point  where 
the  banks,  themselves,  could  no  longer 
survive,  to  the  point  where  revolution 
was  very  much  a  possibility,  to  the 
point  where  bitter  despair  was  the 
common  lot,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
lend  hope. 

We  could  not  afford  to  create  jobs  or 
build  housing,  they  said.  Conference 
comes  first;  the  rest  of  you  will  have 
to  wait.  That  was  the  Hoover  doctrine. 
It  is  also  the  Stockman  doctrine. 

But  it  was  not  true.  The  Nation 
could  not  be  made  safe  for  business, 
because  it  was  not  safe  for  anybody. 

After  the  disaster  we  rebuilt  this 
country,  in  one  long  wave  of  prog- 
ress—employment, opportunity,  pro- 
duction, and  consumption.  All  of  this 
without  inflation.  It  was  impossible, 
they  said  then. 

It  is  impossible,  they  tell  us  today. 
Republicans  just  never  learn.  Tragical- 
ly, the  disease  of  the  Depression  is  still 
real  to  a  great  number  of  Americans. 
What  we  need  to  remember  today  is 
what  that  disease  is  like. 

We  are  talking  here  about  the 
people  who  have  been  left  behind— the 
left  out.  the  locked  out,  the  unlucky, 
the  forgotten. 

Life  to  these  people  is  a  daily  humili- 
ation. There  is  not  a  job,  not  for  them. 
If  there  is  a  job  it  is  not  enough  to  buy 
food  and  shelter,  let  alone  clothing,  or 
any  of  the  luxuries  we  are  all  supposed 
to  have  as  the  reward  for  leading  a 
decent  and  upright  life,  a  life  of  hard 
work.  We  forget  too  easily  that  the 
only  thing  between  us  and  that  daily 
humiliation  of  no  work,  not  enough 
work,  being  broke,  being  desperate,  is 
luck.  Pure  and  simple  luck. 

And  what  we  forget  is  that  eventual- 
ly, humiliation  turns  to  rage. 

It  is  not  so  long  since  the  streets 
burned,  not  three  blocks  from  where 


we  sit;  it  is  not  so  long  since  the  poor 
marched  on  Washington.  And  why? 
Because,  they  knew  that  it  did  not 
make  any  difference  if  you  could  over- 
come segregation,  and  still  not  have 
any  hope  for  a  decent  life.  What  did  it 
matter  to  be  able  to  go  into  a 
hamburger  joint  if  you  did  not  have  a 
dollar?  What  does  it  matter  if  interest 
rates  are  low  when  you  do  not  have  a 
dime? 

The  poor  people  of  this  country 
know  that  life  is  unfair;  it  is  only  the 
better  off  who  pretend  that  it  is  fair. 
We  know  better,  but  we  may  not  want 
to  admit  it.  Stockman  knows  better, 
but  he  thinks  we  can  afford  to  ignore 
it. 

The  social  programs  the  present  ad- 
ministration wants  to  eliminate  are 
there  to  offer  hope,  to  address  real 
and  bitter  needs,  and  to  say  yes,  in 
America  at  least,  we  care  about  each 
other,  we  know  that  poverty  is  not  the 
just  reward  for  sin;  it  is  the  plight  of 
those  who  cannot  help  being  poor. 

We  are  being  told  that  our  housing 
programs  are  expensive  and  a  failure. 
But  if  it  took  40  years  to  house  middle 
America,  why  should  we  not  allow 
that  same  amoimt  of  time  to  house 
poor  America?  Mr.  Stockman  teUs  us 
that  section  8  only  reaches  10  percent 
of  the  eligible  population,  so  we 
should  forget  it.  But  how  long  did  it 
take  FHA  and  VA  to  accomplish  their 
miracles?  It  did  not  happen  in  5  years, 
and  that  is  all  the  time  section  8  has 
had. 

We  are  told  that  even  so  venerable  a 
tool  as  FHA  mortgage  insurance  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  money.  But  what  is 
there  to  replace  it?  What  is  there  that 
can  do  an  equal  job?  The  truth  is  that 
there  is  a  role,  a  valid  role  for  FHA, 
probably  now  as  much— maybe  more— 
than  ever. 

We  are  told  that  Indian  housing  pro- 
duction is  too  slow,  the  pipeline  is  too 
long  and  too  full,  and  so  they  move  to 
kill  the  programs  that  provide  the 
water  and  sewers — even  for  imits  that 
are  being  built  today.  They  argue  that 
the  system  does  not  work,  but  how 
long  did  it  take  to  build  up  an  FHA 
system  that  really  worked?  And  how 
long  has  the  Indian  housing  program 
been  in  operation? 

We  are  told  that  we  really  do  not 
need  all  that  assisted  housing  in  rural 
areas— but  the  truth  is  that  we  do.  For 
we  know  that  for  some  people  who  live 
outside  the  coimtry's  major  cities, 
time  and  opportiuiity  have  gone  back- 
ward, not  forward. 

I  said  a  while  ago  that  in  1950  no 
less  than  59  percent  of  nonmetropoli- 
tan  housing  was  substand  ard  and 
today  there  is  only  8  percent  sub- 
standard housing  in  those  same  places. 
But  for  blacks,  the  percentage  living 
in  substandard  units  is  almost  twice 
greater  today  than  it  was  then. 
The  need  is  still  there. 


Among  the  people  who  get  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans.  80  per- 
cent have  been  renters  before.  If  those 
FmHA  borrowers  had  owned  a  home 
before  getting  that  FmHA  mortgage, 
the  place  was  probably  worth  less 
than  $5,000. 

Real,  essential,  needed,  and  appreci- 
ated work  is  done  through  the  FmHA, 
housing  people  who  have  great  need 
and  only  need  a  little  help.  This  is  not 
a  program  that  we  cannot  afford;  it  is 
a  program  that  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
without. 

A  few  years  ago.  I  read  a  history  of 
the  fall  of  the  Russian  czars.  What 
struck  me  most  about  that  history  was 
that  Russia,  under  the  czars,  had  no 
middle  class.  Nobody  had  a  stake  in 
the  survival  of  the  Government;  prop- 
erty belonged  to  only  a  few,  who  had 
done  nothing  to  earn  it.  All  power  re- 
sided in  the  czar,  who  answered  to 
nobody.  So  that  great  and  all-powerful 
ruler  fell,  not  because  there  was  no 
power  in  his  hands,  but  because  there 
was  no  power— politi*  al  or  economic— 
in  the  hands  of  the  \  eople.  The  thing 
collapsed  because  thi-re  was  no  one 
who  cared  or  should  have  cared  about 
keeping  it. 

What  our  country  is  all  about  is  that 
ordinary  people  are  supposed  to  have 
power.  That  is  the  secret  of  our  dyna- 
mism. Everyone  is  supposed  to  have  a 
chance. 

What  our  housing  and  social  pro- 
grams are  about  is  to  assure  that  ev- 
erybody in  this  country  does  have  a 
decent  chance  to  gain  economic 
power— a  home,  a  job,  and  some  hope 
for  the  future— that  is  what  power  is. 
These  programs  are  also  about  hiunan 
dignity.  No  one  wants  to  be  reduced  to 
nothing;  no  one  wants  to  wait  for  the 
welfare  check. 

It  may  be  true  that  we  cannot  solve 
every  problem  that  everybody  has. 
But  neither  can  we  afford  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  we  have  miUions  of 
people  who  lack  decent  housing,  lack 
decent  hopes,  and  lack  the  help  that 
they  need,  who  do  have  problems  that 
can  be  solved,  with  a  little  effort. 

We  cannot  afford  the  sophistry  that 
says  we  want  workfare.  even  while  em- 
ployment programs  are  being  cut  left 
and  right. 

We  cannot  afford  the  meanness  of 
spirit  that  says  the  poor  are  also  the 
imdeserving. 

We  cannot  afford  the  blindness  that 
does  not  see  humiliation  turn  into 
rage. 

The  Republicans  are  asking  millions 
of  people  to  defer  dreams  for  awhile- 
even  the  simple  dream  of  a  decent  job, 
a  little  protection  against  the  whims 
of  economic  disaster,  a  little  hope  for  a 
secure  future.  All  of  this,  on  the  frail 
and  flimsy  hope  that  some  of  the 
wealth  will  overflow  the  brim  and  land 
on  those  who  huddle  below.  The  cost 
of  that  is  great,  too  great  to  afford  in 
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NO  FAILURE  OP  NASHVILLE  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bonxs)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
tragic  attempt  on  the  President's  life, 
many  questions  are  beginning  to 
emerge  concerning  the  alleged  assas- 
sin, the  Secret  Service,  the  FBI,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  case. 

One  question  which  is  of  particular 
concern  to  me  involves  Mr.  Hincldey's 
arrest  on  a  weapons  charge  last  Octo- 
ber in  my  hometown  of  Nashville. 
Tenn. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  some 
suggestion  that  local  NashvlUe  law  en- 
forcement agencies  were  somehow 
negligent  in  not  reporting  Mr.  Hinck- 
ley's arrest  to  the  Secret  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  I  have  been  in 
contact  with  Chief  Joe  Casey  of  the 
Nashville  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment. Chief  Reuben  Utley  of  the 
Nashville  Metropolitan  Airport  Au- 
thority Police,  the  Secret  Service  and 
the  FBI.  Everyone  agrees  that  the 
Nashville  law  enforcement  agencies 
acted  properly  and  carried  out  their 
duties  in  their  usual  professional 
manner. 

Chief  Utley  of  the  Airport  Authority 
Police  has  Informed  me  that  his  men 
made  the  initial  apprehension  and 
that  they  gave  the  FBI  proper  notifi- 
cation of  B^.  Hinckley's  arrest  and  the 
circumstances  surrounding  it.  It  was 
not  the  Nashville  Metropolitan  Police 
or  the  Nashville  Metropolitan  Airport 
Authority  Police  who  failed  to  report 
the  arrest  to  the  Secret  Service.  It  was 
the  FBI  who  failed  to  do  so,  and  offi- 
cials at  the  Bureau  have  confirmed 
this  to  me  this  morning. 

The  key  question.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
why  did  the  FBI  fall  to  pass  on  to  the 
Secret  Service  Information  provided  to 
them  by  the  Nashville  authorities? 

The  dnnimstances  of  Mr.  Hinckley's 
arrest  certainly  seem  to  have  been  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  the  atten- 
tion and  concern  of  the  Secret  Service. 

Mr.  Hinckley  was  apprehended  at- 
tempting to  b<Mrd  an  aircraft  carrying 
3  pistols  and  50  rounds  of  high  veloc- 
ity hollow  point  ammimition.  All  of 
this  took  place  on  the  same  day  that 
President  Carter  was  In  town,  and  Air 
Force  One  wa^  parked  on  the  runway 
a  few  hundred  yards  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  not  be  an  over- 
statement to  say  that  the  system 
broke  down;  that  much  is  clear.  The 
FBI  was  given  significant  information 
regarding  a  potential  threat  to  a  Presi- 
dent and  yet  that  information  was  not 
passed  on  to  the  Secret  Service,  the 


agency  charged  with  protecting  the 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  hind- 
sight is  better  than  foresight.  I  am  not 
for  a  minute  claiming  that  if  this  in- 
formation had  been  shared  with  the 
Secret  Service,  the  attempt  on  the 
President  could  have  been  prevented. 
We  will  never  know.  However,  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Hinckley's  name  was  not 
known  to  the  Secret  Service  does 
prove  that  the  system  failed. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  was  no  failure  on 
the  part  of  Nashville  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Chief  Casey  and  Chief  Utley  have 
always  cooperated  with  the  FBI  and 
the  Secret  Service  on  every  Presiden- 
tial visit  to  Nashville,  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  facts  in  this  unhappy  situation 
confirm  that  they  did  so  once  again  on 
October  9,  1980,  during  President 
Carter's  visit  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  we  have  all  the  facts  sur- 
rounding this  situation:  not  to  place 
blame,  but  to  correct  the  failures. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
calling  for  a  fuU  and  complete  investi- 
gation by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House  into  aU  aspects  of  Pres- 
diential  protection.  Specific  attention 
should  be  focused  on  FBI-Secret  Serv- 
ice cooperation  and  information  shar- 
ing concerning  potential  threats  to  the 
President.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we 
can  begin  this  investigation  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  and  that  we  would 
be  able  to  make  any  recommendation 
for  changes  that  are  necessary  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  to  insure  the  most 
complete  and  effective  protection  of 
the  President.  The  American  people 
demand  and  expect  no  less. 

D  1530 

B4r.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Boitkr)  for  his  state- 
ment. 

I  served  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Assassinations,  looking  into  the  death 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  into 
the  death  of  President  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy, and  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  good  point  about  the  need  to 
review  all  aspects  of  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  the  President.  I  would 
Just  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

»4r.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  Jike  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  doing  so.  and  I  would 
remind  the  gentleman  that  on  two 
other  occasions,  when  there  was  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
and  an  attempted  assassination  on 
President  Ford,  there  were  subsequent 
investigations  relating  to  the  circum- 


stances behind  those  incidents,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  very  appropriate  for 
the  appropriate  committees  in  the 
House  to  address  themselves  to  this 
matter. 


REDISCOVERING  DR.  KING'S 
LEGACry  FOR  THE  1980'S 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
fixtm  Michigan  (Mr.  Conters)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Satur- 
day. April  4.  is  the  13th  anniversary  of 
the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  On  that  day  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  and  King  Center 
for  Nonviolent  Social  Change  in  Atlan- 
ta, along  with  50  national  labor,  reli- 
gious, and  public-interest  organiza- 
tions, and  55  Members  of  Congress, 
will  sponsor  a  series  of  seminars  and 
teach-ins  throughout  the  country  on 
rediscovering  Dr.  King's  legacy  for  the 
1980's. 

Seminars  and  teach-ins  on  Dr.  King 
will  take  place  in  35  cities  across  the 
country.  In  Washington.  D.C..  three 
seminars  wiU  take  place  on  Saturday 
begiiming  at  10:30  a.m.  Members  of 
Congress,  staff,  and  interested  individ- 
uals are  invited  to  participate.  For  this 
reason  I  am  attaching  materials  that 
explain  the  purposes  of  the  event,  a 
list  of  endorsers,  the  participants  in 
the  three  Washington  seminars,  and  a 
statement  of  Coretta  Scott  King  invit- 
ing persons  to  participate.  The  infor- 
mation on  the  King  seminars  follows: 

Rkdiscovering  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s 
Ideas  and  Politics  in  the  1980's 

"Our  nettlesome  task  is  to  discover  how  to 
organize  our  strength  into  compelling  power 
so  that  government  cannot  elude  our  de- 
mands. .  .  .  We  require  programs  to  hold  up 
to  our  followers  which  mirror  their  aspira- 
tions. In  this  fashion  our  goals  are  drama- 
tized and  our  supporters  are  inspired  to 
action  and  to  deeper  moral  commit- 
ment. .  .  .  We  found  a  method  In  nonviolent 
protest  that  worked,  and  we  employed  it  en- 
thusiastically. .  .  .  None  of  us  can  pretend 
that  he  knows  aU  the  answers.  It  is  enor- 
mously difficult  for  any  oppressed  people 
even  to  arrive  at  an  awareness  of  their 
latent  strengths.  .  .  .  Only  when  they  break 
out  of  the  fog  of  self-denigration  can  they 
begin  to  discover  the  forms  of  action  that 
influence  events.  .  .  .  There  wiU  be  agoniz- 
ing setbacks  along  with  creative  advances. 
Our  consolation  is  that  no  one  can  know  the 
true  taste  of  victory  if  he  has  never  swal- 
lowed defeat."— <Bi4artln  Luther  King.  Jr., 
"Chaos  or  Community?"  1967). 

On  April  4.  1981— the  anniversary  of  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.— seminars,  meetings,  and  teach-ins  will 
take  place  across  the  nation  and  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  to  rediscover,  recapture,  and 
build  upon  the  moral  force  of  Dr.  King's 
ideas  and  politics  for  this  generation  of 
Americans. 

We  come  together  in  meeting  haUs. 
churches,  universities  and  homes  across  the 
country.  We  represent  Americans  from  all 
walks  of  life.  In  the  churches,  the  labor 
movement,  civil  rights  institutions,  and  in 
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communities  throughout  the  United  States. 
We  issue  this  call  to  reclaim  Rev.  King's 
moral  purpose  and  political  courage  for  the 
new  generation,  to  find  the  common  ground 
and  rebuild  the  great  coalition  he  nurtured, 
and  to  fashion  the  new  ideas  and  actions 
that  can  transform  America.  In  this  we 
must  Join  and  work  together— black,  white, 
brown,  poor,  rich,  young  and  old,  women 
and  men. 

For  the  issues  and  injustices  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  spoke  to  in  his  day  are  the 
crossroads  we  are  at  as  a  society  and  a 
people  today— the  continuing  struggle  for 
full  employment  and  economic  Justice: 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  individuals: 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  working  women 
and  men  to  a  decent,  productive,  and  secure 
life:  peace  In  the  world  and  a  halt  to  vio- 
lence at  home:  and  for  the  elimination  of 
racism  throughout  the  world. 

Reverend  King's  vision  of  the  just  society 
and  a  world  at  peace  needs  to  be  rediscov- 
ered today.  He  knew  that  government  has  a 
moral  purpose  to  fulfill,  which  is  founded 
on  a  convenant  of  Justice  and  human  rights 
for  all  citizens.  He  recognized  that  "injus- 
tice anywhere  Is  a  threat  to  justice  every- 
where." He  preached  the  inseparability  of 
peoples  throughout  the  world,  and  the  in- 
terconnectedness  of  the  struggle  for  peace 
and  justice  In  America  and  In  the  world.  He 
taught  that  each  If  us  has  a  moral  responsi- 
bility and  a  leadership  role  In  solving  the 
common,  mutual  problems  we  all  face. 

We  gather  on  April  4th  not  only  to  re- 
member Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  but  to 
learn  from  his  teaching  and  his  example. 

Today  millions  of  Americans  feel  acute 
frustration,  fear,  and  helplessness.  Insidious 
tendencies  toward  polarization  are  afoot. 
Concerned  citizens  everwhere  are  experienc- 
ing Isolation,  Indecision,  and  drift. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  In  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, Dr.  King  launched  a  new  politics  In 
America  and  forged  the  broadest  and  most 
positive  political  coalition  In  our  modem 
history.  Linking  issues  with  new  forms  of 
political  action,  he  helped  create.  In  its  to- 
tality, a  new  politics  of  hope  and  empower- 
ment for  millions  of  Americans  and  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

We  need  once  again  to  discover  the 
common  ground  and  the  new  coalition  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  moral  code  of 
the  Federal  government  and  of  the  human 
resource  programs  that  a  whole  generation 
fought  to  create:  to  challenge  the  militariza- 
tion of  foreign  policy  and  International  af- 
fairs that  can  only  lead  to  global  catastro- 
phe: and  to  confront  the  attacks  on  human 
rights  at  home  and  throughout  the  world. 

In  rediscovering  Dr.  King's  ideals,  ideas, 
and  politics,  we  will  necessarily  be  confront- 
ing what  Is  wrong  with  the  politics  of  the 
present,  the  current  priorities  of  the  Feder- 
al government,  and  American  policies 
toward  the  world. 

Further,  we  call  for  ongoing  discussions 
beyond  April  4th  among  citizens  throughout 
the  nation  to  develop  further  their  under- 
standings of  what  Is  wrong  In  America 
today,  what  Inspiration  they  can  draw  from 
Bdartin  Luther  King's  life,  and  what  ideas 
and  actions  are  needed  to  redeem  the  cov- 
enant of  Justice  that  he  gave  his  life  for.  We 
are  convinced  that  if  we  meet,  share  coun- 
sel, and  act  together,  we  can  bring  the 
nation  back  to  the  pursuit  of  Justice,  equali- 
ty, peace  and  prosperity. 

Let  April  4th  be  a  beginning,  and  let  us 
step  forward,  knowing  "we  cannot  walk 
alone.  We  cannot  turn  back.  .  .  .  No,  no,  we 
are  not  satisfied,  and  we  will  not  be  satisfied 


until  Justice  rolls  down  like  waters  and 
righteousness  like  a  mighty  stream. "—Re- 
marks of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Lincoln 
Memorial.  Washington,  D.C.  August  28. 
1963. 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Coretta  Scott  Kmc. 
President.     Martin     Luther    King.    Jr. 

C^ENTER  rOR  NONVIOLXNT  SOCLAL  CHANGE 

On  behalf  of  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Center  for  Nonviolent  Social  Change,  I 
want  to  commend  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  and  the  other 
participating  organizations  for  their  leader- 
ship Initiative  In  sponsoring  this  "Teach-in", 
and  we  are  pleased  to  Join  In  being  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  program. 

With  all  that  is  happening  in  this  country, 
and  very  tragically  In  Atlanta,  and  other 
parts  of  this  troubled  world,  the  creative 
non-violent  philosophies,  strategies,  and 
works  of  Martin  are  urgently  needed  in  all 
our  endeavors  to  resolve  human  conflict.  We 
need  not  only  to  study  those  ideas  and  be- 
liefs advocated  by  my  husband,  but  we  need 
to  buUd  upon  what  he  started  as  we  seek 
the  goals  of  racial  Justice,  equality,  peace 
and  brotherhood.  The  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Center  for  Nonviolent  Social  Change, 
with  a  wide  range  of  programs  relevant  to 
today's  problems  remains  the  living  memori- 
al to  carrying  out  the  unfinished  work  of 
Martin. 

We  encourage  Americans  of  all  ages  and 
races  to  Join  in  the  April  4th  "Teach-in"  at 
a  time  when  we  need  to  free  the  conslence 
of  American  from  racial  and  religious 
hatred  and  remove  all  vestiges  of  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  religion,  creed,  and 
sex. 


Washington  King  Seminars,  Saturoat, 
Afril  4, 1981 

KING,  rmX  EKPLOTMKNT,  AND  ECOMOmC 
JUSTICE 

10:30  A.M.,  1100  Longworth  H.03.,  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

Hon.  Louis  Stokes,  Convenor. 

Hon.  Walter  E.  Fauntroy. 

Hon.  Augustus  P.  Hawkins. 

Carl  Holman.  Chair.  National  Urban  Co- 
alition. 

Hyman  Bookbinder.  Chair  American 
Jewish  Committee. 

Dr.  Howard  Wachtel,  Chairman.  Econom- 
ic Department.  American  University. 

Dr.  David  J.  Oarrow,  Political  Science  De- 
partment, Univ.  of  North  Carolina,  author. 
"Protest  at  Selma". 

Charles  Fager.  author.  'Selma:  1965.  Un- 
certain Resurrection:  The  Poor  People's 
Wasington  Campaign". 

Christine  E.  Davis.  Vice-Chair.  National 
Women's  Political  Caucus. 

KING.  CIVIL  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

10:30  A.M.,  Moot  Court  Room.  Howard 
University  Law  School.  2099  Van  Ness  St.. 
N.W. 

Hon.  Mickey  LeLand.  Convenor. 

Herbert  Reed.  Professor  of  Law.  Howard 
University. 

Arthur  Kinoy.  Civil  Rights  lawyer.  Rev. 
Leopold  Bemhard.  Pastor.  Lutheran 
CThurch  of  the  Reformation. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Quarles.  History  Depart- 
ment, Morgan  State  University,  author, 
"The  Negro  In  the  Making  of  America, 
Black  AboUUonists,"  and  "The  Negro  in  the 
American  Revolution". 

Dr.  Cnay  Carson.  History  Department. 
Stanford  University,  author,  "In  Struggle: 
SNCC  and  The  Black  Awakening  of  the 
1960's". 


Rev.  Calvin  Morris.  Howard  Unhrerdty. 
School  of  Religion. 

Etorothy  Height.  Pres..  National  Council 
Negro  Women. 

KING,  WORLD  PEACE.  AND  POREICN  ATPAIRS 

10:33  A.M.  Institute  for  Policy  Studiea. 
1901  Q  Street.  N.W. 

Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums..  Convenm-. 

Hon.  Walter  E.  Fauntroy. 

Marus  Raskin.  Co-Founder,  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies. 

Gay  McDougall.  Lawyer's  Committee  for 
ClvU  Right  Under  Law.  Coordinator.  South 
Africa  Project. 

Cynthia  Aronson.  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies.  Latin  America  Coordinator. 

Sister  Carol  Costen.  NEWTWORK:  A 
Catholic  Social  Justice  Lobby. 

Father  Richard  McSorley.  Georgetown 
University  Peace  Center. 

Endorsers  or  the  April  4.  IMl.  MARm 
Luther  King.  Jr.  National  Evnns 

Congressional  Black  Caucus. 

Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  C«iter  for  Non- 
violent Social  Change. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

Oil.  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  - 

New  Democratic  Coalition. 

American  C\v\i  Liberties  Union. 

Office  of  Governmental  Affairs.  Lutheran 
Council.  U.S-A. 

National  Assembly  of  Women  Religloua. 

National  Black  Independoit  PoUtieal 
Party. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. 

National  Catholic  Conference  for  Interra- 
cial justice. 

National  Organization  for  Women 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Women's  Strike  for  Peace. 

Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists. 

National  Association  of  Neigbborhooda. 

Institute  for  Policy  Studies. 

Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies. 

United  Methodist  Church  Board  of 
Church  and  Society. 

Unitarian-Universalist  Association. 

United  Presbytnian  Church.  Washington 
Office. 

Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Fraternity. 

National  Urban  Coalition. 

National  Lawyers'  Guild. 

National  Institute. 

Fund  for  Open  Inf onnation  and  Aoeount- 
ability. 

National  Bar  Association. 

National  Association  of  Afro-American 
Museums. 

National  Pan  Hellenic  CounciL 

National  Black  Caucus  of  State  Legiito- 
tors. 

National  Black  Caucus  of  Local  Elected 
Officials. 

National  Caucus  and  Center  oo  Black 
Aged. 

National  Committee  Against  Dtacrtmina- 
tion  In  Housing. 

League  of  United  Latin-American  Ctttena. 

NaUonal  Council  of  laRasa 

NaUonal  CouncU  of  Churcfaea  of  CluM. 
U.S-A. 

Newspaper  Guild.  AFIrCIO. 

American  Jewish  OaauBlttee. 

Clergy  and  lAity  OoBMnwd. 

Democratic  Socialist  OrgantsinK  Commit- 
tee. 

OperaUon  P.U.aH. 

National  Education  Aaodation. 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 
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National  Anociatlon  for  the  Advancement 
o(  Colored  People. 
National  Urban  League. 
Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women. 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

Committee  to  Commemorate  the  Birthday 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr./D.C.  Sup- 
port Group. 

International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union. 
Hispanic  American  E>emocrats. 
Wilderness  Society. 

National  Alliance  of  Third- World  Journal- 
ists. 

Washington  Peace  Center.  National  Coun- 
cil of  Negro  Women. 

Communications  Workers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO. 

NETWORK:  A  Catholic  Social  Justice 
Lobby. 

Association  of  Community  Organizations 
for  Reform  Now. 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
International    Association    of    Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  AFL-CIO. 
Sierra  Club. 
Friends  of  the  Earth. 
Environmentalists  for  Full  Employment. 
National   Center   for   Economic   Alterna- 
tives. 

Service  Employees'  International  Union, 
AFL-CIO. 
Coalition  for  a  People's  Alternative. 
American    Federation    of    State,    County, 
and  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO. 

Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and  Military 
Policy. 
National  Tots  and  Teens.  Inc. 
United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers  In- 
ternational Union,  AFL-CIO. 

S.A.NJ;.— Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy. 

United  Electrical,  Radio  &  Machine  Work- 
ers of  America. 

Hon.  Walter  E.  Fauntroy  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Hon.  Shirley  Chisholm  of  New  York. 
Hon.  William  Clay  of  Missouri. 
Hon.  Cardiss  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Hon.  George  W.  Crockett,  Jr.,  of  Mississip- 
pi. 
Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums  of  California. 
Hon.  Julian  C.  Dixon  of  California. 
Hon.  Mervin  M.  Dymally  of  California. 
Hon.  Harold  E.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Hon.  William  H.  Gray  III  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  of  California. 
Hon.  Mickey  Leland  of  Texas. 
Hon.  Parren  J.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Rangel  of  New  York. 
Hon.  Gus  Savage  of  Illinois. 
Hon.  Louis  Stokes  of  Ohio. 
Hon.  Harold  Washington  of  Illinois. 
Hon.  John  Conyers.  Jr.  of  Mississippi. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.  of  Mary- 
land. 
Hon.  Don  Edwards  of  California. 
Hon.  Ted  Weiss  of  New  York. 
Hon.  Robert  Drtnan. 
Hon.  Mlllicent  Fenwick  of  New  Jersey. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.  of  New  Jersey. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  of  Texas. 
Hon.  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr.  of  New  York. 
Hon.  Anthony  Toby  Moffett  of  Connecti- 
cut 
Hon.  Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  York. 
Hon.  William  Brodhead  of  Mississippi. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright  of  Texas. 
Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 
Hon.  Les  AuCoin  of  Oregon. 
Htm.  Henry  S.  Reiiss  of  Washington. 


Hon.  Adam  Benjamin.  Jr.  of  Indiana. 
Hon.  Barney  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Hon.  Howard  Wolpe  of  Mississippi. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell  of  Florida. 
Hon.  Fortney  H.  Stark  of  California. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Markey  of  Maine. 
Hon.  Bob  Edgar  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hon,  Michael  D.  Barnes  of  Maryland. 
Hon.  John  L.  Burton  of  California. 
Hon.  Peter  Peyser  of  New  York. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida. 
Hon.  Mike  Lowry  of  Washington. 
Hon.    Frederick    W.    Richmond    of    New 
York. 
Hon.  Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr.  of  Indiana. 
Hon.  Barbara  A.  Mikulski  of  Maryland. 
Hon.  Paul  Simon  of  Illinois. 
Hon.  George  E.  Danielson  of  California. 
Hon.  Norman  Y.  Mineta  of  California. 
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INTRODDCTION  OP  H.R.  2949:  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  ACT  OF 
1981 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Hotel)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HEPTEL.  Mr.  Spealter.  I  am 
today  introducing  H.R.  2949.  the 
Small  Business  Tax  Act  of  1981.  I  am 
honored  and  gratified  to  have,  as  origi- 
nal cosponsors,  three  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues;  Mr.  Archer.  Mr. 
NowAK.  and  Mr.  Oreier. 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  bipartisan 
coalition,  the  issue  of  small  business  is 
one  which  transcends  geography  and 
political  party  affiliation.  The  small 
business  sector  or  oiu-  economy  is  ex- 


tremely labor  intensive,  having  ac- 
counted for  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  jobs  created  in  America  in 
the  past  decade.  But  because  small 
businesses  are.  in  fact,  small,  they  fre- 
quently lack  the  ability  to  prosper,  or 
in  some  cases,  survive  during  periods 
of  high  inflation  and  economic  down- 
turn. Just  as  in  the  case  of  individual 
taxpayers,  small  businesses  are  fre- 
quently propelled  into  higher  tax 
brackets  merely  because  of  iivflatlon. 
Moreover,  in  periods  of  tight  money 
and  high  interest  rates,  it  is  first  and 
foremost  the  small  business  person 
who  finds  it  impossible  to  finance  the 
expansion  of  his  or  her  enterprise. 

In  large  part,  it  is  the  Tax  Code 
which  plays  a  major  role  in  the  success 
of  a  small  business.  In  my  judgment, 
our  tax  laws  should  encourage  the  for- 
mation and  expansion  of  small  entre- 
preneurial enterprise  rather  than  in- 
hibit it.  Por  this  reason.  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  2949.  the  Small  Business 
Tax  Act  of  1981  which  will  address 
most  of  the  tax  inequities  currently 
confronting  our  Nation's  small  busi- 
ness community. 

In  short.  H.R.  2949  has  five  provi- 
sions which  will: 

Allow  small  firms  with  gross  sales  of 
less  than  $500,000  per  year  to  use  the 
cash  method  of  accoimting.  Presently, 
these  firms  are  forced  to  use  the  ac- 
crual method  of  accounting  which 
allows  the  Government  to  tax  them  on 
the  paper  profits  derived  from  the  in- 
flated values  of  their  inventories; 

Stretch  out  over  10  years  the  tax 
penalty  that  is  imposed  when  a  firm 
switches  inventory  accounting  meth- 
ods from  PIPO— first  in-first  out— to 
LIPO— last  in-first  out; 

Increase  the  amount  of  used  equip- 
ment which  qualifies  for  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  from  $100,000  to 
$200,000: 

Allow  a  deferral  of  capital  gains 
taxes  on  the  sale  of  an  asset  when  the 
proceeds  of  that  sale  are  reinvested  in 
a  qualifying  small  business;  and 

Provide  for  an  expanded  corporate 
tax  rate  structure  as  follows: 

Current  law 

RaU 
(percent) 

17 

M 

30 

40 

4« 

Heftel-Archer-Nowak-Dreier  bill 

Rate 
Taxable  income:  (percent) 

0  to  $25.000 12 

$25,000  to  $50,000 15 

$50,000  to  $75,000 M 

$75,000  to  $100.000 at 

$100,000  to  $150,000 40 

$150,000  to  $200,000 43 

$200,000  to  $250,000 45 

Over  $250,000 „ 4$ 

Small  businesses  are  frequently 
labor  intensive  and  have  recently  been 


Taxable  income: 

0  to  $25,000 

$25,000  to  $50,000  ...„ 

$50,000  to  $75.000 

$75,000  to  $100,000  ... 
Over  $100,000 
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forced  to  endure  major  increases  in 
the  social  security  tax.  While  a  more 
rapid  schedule  of  capital  cost  recovery 
will  help  some  small  business  ventures, 
there  is  an  even  more  compelling  need 
to  provide  direct  structural  tax  relief 
as  well  as  incentives  to  attract  capital 
away  from  tax  shelters  and  other  non- 
productive investments  and  into  that 
sector  of  our  economy  which  has  tradi- 
tionally generated  jobs  and  technolog- 
ical innovation  benefiting  all  Ameri- 
cans: small  business. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  small  businesses  in 
their  districts  and  who  are  concerned 
for  their  well-being  to  join  with  me 
and  my  three  distinguished  colleagues 
in  cosponsoring  the  Small  Business 
Tax  Act  of  1981. 

I  also  include  the  text  of  the  bill 
printed  in  its  entirety  Immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

H.R. 2949 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  certain  small  businesses 
to  use  the  cash  method  of  accounting 
without  regard  to  inventory  accounting 
requirements,  to  increase  to  $200,000  the 
amount  of  used  property  eligible  for  the 
investment  tax  credit,  to  sillow  nonrecog- 
nition  of  gain  on  sales  of  property  where 
any  equity  interest  in  certain  small  busi- 
nesses is  acquired,  to  provide  an  income 
tax  rate  reduction  for  corporations,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Busi- 
ness Tax  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  Electioi*  To  Use  Cash  Method  or 
AccouirnNC  WiTHOirr  Regard  to  In- 
ventories. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  471  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  gener- 
al rule  for  inventories)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Election  by  Certain  Small  Busi- 
nesses to  Use  Cash  Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ments Method  or  Accounting.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  taxpayer  may  elect  for 
the  taxable  year  the  cash  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements method  of  accounting  for  a 
trade  or  business  or  the  taxpayer  without 
regard  to  any  requirement  to  use  inven- 
tories If— 

"(A)  the  average  annual  gross  receipts  of 
the  taxpayer  do  not  exceed  $500,000  for  the 
3  taxable  years  ending  with  the  taxable 
year,  and 

"(B)  such  taxpayer  is  a  qualified  small 
business  for  each  of  such  3  taxable  years. 

"(2)  QuALiriED  small  business  detined.— 
Por  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'qualified  small  business'  means  any  person 
engaged  in  a  trade  or  business  If,  at  all  times 
during  the  taxable  year,  active  participants 
in  such  trade  or  business  own— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  trade  or  business 
other  than  a  corporation,  at  least  70  percent 
of  the  capital  and  profits  interests  in  such 
trade  or  business,  and 

■(B)  in  the  case  of  a  corporation— 

"(i)  stock  possessing  at  least  70  precent  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all 
classes  of  stock  of  the  corporation  entitled 
to  vote,  and 


"(ii)  at  least  70  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  shares  of  all  other  classes  of  stock  of  the 
corporation. 

"(3)  Active  participant.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "active  participant' 
means  an  individual— 

"(A)  who  is  actively  involved  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  trade  or  business,  and 

"(B)  whose  principal  business  activity  is 
such  trade  or  business. 

"(4)  Special  rules.— Por  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Controlled  GROin»8.— 

"(i)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  con- 
trolled group,  aU  persons  who  are  members 
of  such  group  at  any  time  during  the  calen- 
dar year  shall  t>e  treated  as  1  taxpayer  for 
such  year  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(ii)  Controlled  group  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  clause  (i),  persons  shall  be  treated 
as  members  of  a  controlled  group  if  such 
persons  would  be  treated  as  a  single  employ- 
er under  the  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  52(b). 

"(B)  Coordination  with  section  48i.— In 
the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  changes  its 
method  of  accounting  by  reason  of  an  elec- 
tion under  this  subsection,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  net 
amount  of  adjustment  required  by  section 
481(a)(2)  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
taxpayer  in  computing  taxable  income  shall 
be  so  taken  into  account  in  each  of  the  10 
taxable  years  beginning  with  the  year  of 
change. 

"(C)  Election.— 

"(i)  In  GENERAL.— The  election  under  this 
subsection  may  be  made  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  made  at 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(Ii)  Period  to  which  election  applies.— 
The  election  under  this  subsection  shall 
apply  to— 

"(I)  the  taxable  year  for  which  it  is  made, 
and 

"(II)  all  subsequent  taxable  years  for 
which  the  taxpayer  is  a  qualified  small  busi- 
ness and  meets  the  requirements  of  subpar- 
agraph (A)  of  paragraph  (I), 
unless  the  taxpayer  secures  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  revocation  of  such  elec- 
tion.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Section  471  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Whenever  In  the  opinion"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b),  whenever  In  the  opinion". 
Sec.  3.   10- Year  Averaginc  Permittkd  for 
Increases    in    Inventory   Value   Re- 
quired    roR      Adoption      or     LIFO 
Method. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  472  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  last- 
in  first-out  inventories)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  section  481.  any 
increase  in  the  valuation  of  inventory  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  treated  as 
an  adjustment  attributable  to  a  change  in  a 
method  of  accounting  not  initiated  by  the 
taxpayer." 

Sec.  4.  Used  Property  Eligible  roa  Invest- 
ment Tax  Credft  Increased  to 
$200,000. 

(a)  In  General.- Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
4B(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  used  section  38  property)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$100,000"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$200,000  ". 


(b)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  48(cK2)  of  such  Code  ia 
amended  by  striking  out  "$50,000""  and  in- 
serilng  in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000  ". 

Sec.  5.  NoNREcoGNmoN  or  Gain  or  Amr 
Property  Sold  Where  Small  Busi- 
ness Equity  Interest  Acquired. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  III  of  subchapter  O 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  nontaxable  exchanges) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section; 

'"Sec.  1041.  Sales  or  Property  Where 
Eqitity  Interest  in  Qualipied  Small 
Business  Corporation  Acquired. 

"(a)  nonrecocnition  op  gain.- 

"'(1)  In  General.— If  any  property  is  sold 
by  the  taxpayer  ancL  within  the  1-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such  sale, 
any  equity  interest  in  any  qualified  small 
business  corporation  is  purchased  by  the 
taxpayer,  gain  (if  any)  from  such  sale  shall, 
at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer.  t>e  recog- 
nized only  to  the  extent  that  the  amount  re- 
alized on  such  sale  exceeds  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  such  equity  interest. 

"(2)  Election.- The  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  made  by  filing,  not  later 
than  the  last  day  prescribed  by  law  (includ- 
ing extensions  thereof)  for  filing  the  return 
of  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year  In  which  the  sale  occurs,  with  the 
Secretary  a  statement  (In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  be  regulations  prescribe) 
of  such  election. 

"(b)  DETiNmoNS.— Por  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Equity  intkrest.- 

""(A)  In  GENERA!.— "The  term  equity  Inter- 
est' means  any  common  or  preferred  stock. 

""(B)  Debt  excluded.— "The  term  'eqtiity  in- 
terest' does  not  Include  any  interest— 

"'(I)  with  respect  to  which  the  payment  of 
money  or  other  property  Is  required  solely 
by  reason  of  the  passage  of  time,  or 

""(Ii)  the  repurchase  of  which  may  be  re- 
quired of  the  issuer  solely  by  reason  of  the 
passage  of  time. 

"'(2)  QUALiriED  SMALL  BUSINESS  CORPORA- 
TION.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  term  qualified 
small  buisness  corporation'  means  a  small 
business  corporation  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1244(cK3))  which  meete  the  pMShre 
investment  income  limitation  of  subpara- 
graph (B). 

"(B)  Passive  urvESTMiirr  incomx  limita- 
tion.- 

'"(i)  In  general.- a  corporation  shall  not 
be  treated  as  a  qualified  small  business  cor- 
poration for  any  taxable  year  if.  for  the  tax- 
able year  or  any  of  the  3  taxable  years  after 
such  taxable  year,  the  passive  investment 
income  of  such  corporation  is  more  than  15 
percent  of  its  gross  receipts. 

""(U)  DEriNiiiONS.— For  purjxwes  of  clause 
(i).  passive  investment  income  and  gross  re- 
ceipts shall  be  determined  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (C)  of  section  1372(e>9S),  as  if 
the  corporation  were  an  electing  small  busi- 
ness conporation. 

'"(C)  Controlled  croups.- 

"•(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  con- 
trolled group,  all  persons  which  are  mem- 
bers of  such  group  at  any  time  during  the 
calendar  year  shall  be  treated  as  1  taxpasrer 
for  such  year. 

""(ii)  Cortrollcd  group  oEFiNn).- for  pur- 
poses of  clause  (i).  persons  shall  be  treated 
as  members  of  a  controlled  group  if  such 
persons  would  be  treated  as  a  single  employ- 
er under  the  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  S2(b). 
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"(c)  SraciAi.  .RiTUB.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)    EZCHAIIGX    TSXATB)    AS    SALS.— An    CX- 

cbaoce  by  the  taxpayer  of  property  for 
other  property  shall  be  treated  «s  a  sale  of 
the  first  property,  and  the  acquisition  of 
any  equity  Interest  on  the  exchange  of 
property  shall  be  treated  as  a  purchase  of 
such  equity  interest. 

"(3)  LufrrAnoH  on  stock  salis.— In  the 
case  of  any  equity  interest  in  a  qualified 
small  business  corporation  which  is  evi- 
denced by  stock  (other  than  stock  in  a  small 
business  corporation  as  defined  in  section 
1371).  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  the  sale 
of  such  stock  only  If  such  sale  would,  if  such 
stock  had  been  purchased  by  the  Issuing 
corporation  in  such  sale,  be  treated  as  a  re- 
demption within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(1).  (2).  or  (3)  of  section  302(b).  including 
the  application  of  section  302(c). 

"(d)  RxDtJcnoH  or  Basis.— Where  the  pur- 
chase of  any  equity  Interest  results  under 
subsection  (a)  in  the  nonrecognition  of  gain 
on  the  sale  of  any  property,  the  basis  of 
such  equity  Interest  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  gain  not  so 
recocnized  on  the  sale  of  such  property. 
Where  the  purchase  of  more  than  one 
equity  interest  is  taken  into  account  in  the 
nonrecognition  under  subsection  (a)  of  gain 
on  the  sale  of  a  property,  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  applied  to  each  equity  inter- 
est in  the  order  in  which  each  such  equity 
Interest  is  purchased. 

■*(e)  Stattjt*  or  Limttatioiis.- If  the  tax- 
payer during  any  taxable  year  sells  any 
property  at  a  gain,  then— 

"(1)  the  statutory  period  for  the  assess- 
ment of  any  deficiency  attributable  to  any 
part  of  such  gain  shall  not  expire  before  the 
expiration  of  the  3-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  Secretary  is  notified  by  the 
taxpayer  (in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  be  regulations  prescribe)  of— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  cost  of  purchasing  any 
equity  interest  which  the  taxpayer  claims 
results  in  nonrecognition  of  any  part  of 
such  gain. 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  intention  not  to  pur- 
ctiase  any  equity  interest  within  the  1-year 
period  described  in  subsection  (a),  or 

"(C)  the  failure  by  the  taxpayer  to  pur- 
chase any  equity  interest  within  such 
period;  and 

"(2)  such  deficiency  may  be  assessed 
before  the  expiration  of  such  3-year  period 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  or  rule  of  law  which  would  otherwise 
prevent  such  assessment." 

(b)  TacHincAL  Ajcxitdicxht.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  1018  of  such  C^ode  (relating  to 
adjustments  to  basis)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (21).  by 
striklnc  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (22)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ': 
and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oDowinc  new  paragraph: 

"(23)  in  the  case  of  any  equity  interest  the 
acquisitlM)  of  which  resulted  under  section 
1041  in  the  nonrecocnition  of  gain  on  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  property,  to  the  extent 
provided  by  section  1041(d)  " 

(c)  ConroaioBc  AMXtnntxirr.— The  table  of 
sections  of  part  IH  of  subchapter  O  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
tlie  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"Sbc.  1041.  Sales  of  property  where  equity 

interest  in  qualified  small  business  cor- 
poration acquired." 
Sk.  6.  CoaroaAn  Iwcomx  Tax  Rats  Rkbuc- 
now. 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  11  of  the  Inter- 
nal revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax 


imposed   on   corporations)   is   amended   to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Amouwt  or  Tax.— The  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the 
sum  of — 

"(1)  12  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
Income  as  does  not  exceed  $25,000. 

"(2)  15  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  as  exceeds  $25,000.  but  does  not 
exceed  $50,000. 

"(3)  20  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  as  exceeds  $50,000.  but  does  not 
exceed  $75,000. 

"(4)  30  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  as  exceeds  $75,000.  but  does  not 
exceed  $100,000. 

"(5)  40  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  as  exceeds  $100,000.  but  does  not  ex- 
ceeds $150,000. 

"(6)  43  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  as  exceeds  $150,000.  but  does  not 
exceed  $200,000. 

"(7)  45  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  as  exceeds  $200,000,  but  does  not 
exceed  $250,000.  plus 

"(8)  46  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  as  exceeds  $250,000." 
Sr.  7.  ErrBCTTVB  Date. 

(a)  lit  Okitxrai.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1980. 

(b)  Salbs  akd  ExcHAifCKS.- The  amend- 
ments made  by  section  5  shall  apply  only  to 
sales  and  exchanges  of  property  (the  non- 
recognition  of  gain  on  which  is  to  be 
claimed  under  section  1041  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  in  such  taxable 
years. 

•  Mr.  ARCHER.  IiAr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  feel  that  no  segment  of  the 
American  business  <»mmiinlty  is  more 
vital  to  the  Nation's  economic  welfare 
than  the  small  businessman  and  busi- 
nesswoman. And  yet,  these  hard-work- 
ing men  and  women  have  long  been 
beset  by  a  tax  code  that  endangers 
their  livelihood  and  robs  them  of  the 
incentive  to  expand  to  meet  current 
and  future  markets.  This  is  particular- 
ly damaging  because  small  business 
provides  the  new,  entry-level  jobs  our 
economy  so  sorely  needs. 

So,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  join 
today  with  Representatives  Hettkl. 
NowAK,  and  Dreier  in  introducing  the 
Small  Business  Tax  Act  of  1981,  which 
provides  tax  relief  and  incentives 
needed  by  small  business. 

We  fully  expect  the  particular  cir- 
cuimstances  facing  small  business  to  be 
dealt  with  during  this  Congress  and 
are  confident  the  act's  five  provisions 
provide  a  sound  framework  from 
which  this  situation  can  be  addressed. 

The  act's  five  provisions  are: 

A  corporate  in(»me  tax  rate  reduc- 
tion which  expands  the  1978  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  by  increasing  the  surtax 
exemption  to  $250,000  and  changing 
the  rates  and  brackets.  The  top  prior- 
ity of  delegates  to  the  recent  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business 
was  a  change  in  income  tax  schedules. 
They  advocated  further  graduating 
the  corporate  tax  rates,  saying  such  a 
tax  reduction  is  imperative  if  small 
businesses  ase  to  survive  high  infla- 
tion. 


A  provision  to  allow  small  firms  with 
gross  sales  of  less  than  $500,000  a  year 
to  use  the  cash  method  of  accounting. 
Presently,  these  firms  are  forced  to 
use  the  accrual  meth(xl  of  accounting 
which  allows  the  Government  to  tax 
them  for  paper  profits  derived  from 
the  inflated  value  of  their  inventories. 

A  provision  to  increase  the  current 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  investment 
tax  credit  that  could  be  applied  to 
used  equipment  to  $200,000.  The  cur- 
rent $100,000  ceiling  is  discriminatory 
to  smaller  firms. 

A  small  business  rollover  provision 
to  allow  a  deferral  of  the  capital  gains 
taxes  on  the  sale  of  an  asset  when  the 
pr(x;eeds  of  the  sale  are  invested  in 
small  business. 

A  provision  to  stretch  out  over  10 
years  the  penalty  imposed  when  a 
firm  switches  inventory  accounting 
methods  from  FIFO  to  LIPO. 

In  closing,  we  feel  the  act  is  compre- 
hensive and  should  have  the  support 
of  the  whole  smaU  business  communi- 
ty.* 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  H.R.  2949,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Tax  Act  of  1981.  Joining  me  as 
original  cosponsors  are  Representative 
HEmKL,  Representative  Archer,  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  Representative  Dreier.  a 
member  of  the  SmaU  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  on  Tax.  Access 
to  Equity  Capital  and  Business  Oppor- 
tunities, I  view  H.R.  2949  as  an  impor- 
tant, bipartisan  first  step  toward  as- 
suring that  our  Nation's  smaller  firms 
receive  significant  and  meaningful  tax 
relief  this  year.  To  this  end,  the  sub- 
committee is  in  the  midst  of  an  impor- 
tant series  of  hearings  on  the  adminis- 
tration's tax  reduction  program,  and  is 
assessing  how  it  ^11  affect  small  busi- 
ness. At  the  close  of  these  hearings  on 
April  2,  the  Congress  will  have  an  im- 
portant record,  a  road  map,  which, 
when  followed,  will  lead  us  to  our  ulti- 
mate destination— tax  equity  for  small 
business. 

High  interest  rates  and  sluggish  eco- 
nomic growth  have  led  millions  of 
smaller  firms  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 
They  need  tax  relief  now  more  than 
ever,  to  allow  them  to  retain  capital 
and  attract  new  sources  of  equity  in- 
vestment. H.R.  2949  is  designed  to  ac- 
complish both  goals.  It  will  offer 
labor,  as  well  as  capital-intensive  small 
business,  a  chance  to  boost  internal 
cash  generation  and  attract  new 
equity  investment. 

The  bill  has  five  components.  First, 
it  incn^ases  the  surtax  exemption  from 
$100,000  to  $250,000.  The  rates  and 
brackets  are  as  follows: 

Existing  law 

Percent 

$0  to  $25.000 17 

$25,000  to  $50,000 20 
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559'??$  ^  !TL°2Sx '°  recommendations  of  the  subcommittee  vate  sector  employment,  and  are  re- 

Qveriiiooooo        48  '*P<"^  o"  Inventory  accounting  as  a  sponsible  for  more  than  half  of  all 

i/"»"»oio burden  on  the  capital  formation  proc-  major  innovations.  However.  America's 

"■^'^'                 ess.  smaU    businesses    are    failing    at    an 

to  to  125  000                                    ^^2  "^^    *^^    accounting    component  alarmingly  high  rate. 

$25,000  u>  tsoioob::::™:™"""::::::""            it  ^^L/^^^    ^'^^    ^^^    ^^    '***"  ^^  ^  essential  that  poUcles  be  imple- 

$50,000  to  $75,000 „. 20  •500.000  of  gross  sales  per  year  to  use  mented  to  create  an  environment  in 

$100,000  to  $150,000 30  the  cash,  as  opposed  to  accrual  ac-  wiiich  individual  initiative  and  ingenu- 

$150,000  to  $200,000 43  counting.  The  LIPO  conversion  meas-  ity  can   prosper    Instead    a  complex 

•^••^J^IJ^  *250.000 45  ure  aUows  the  penalty  that  is  imposed  and  inequitable  tax  code  threatens  the 

uver»,»o.ooo 40  when    a    firm    switches    accounting  very  existence  of  many  of  America's 

This  component  simply  expands  the  methods  from  first  in,  first  out  (FIFO)  small  enterprises, 

action  taken  by  the  Ways  and  Means  to    be   stretched    out   over    10    years.  xo  address  this  intolerable  situation. 

Committee  in  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  These  two  provisions,  when  added  to  i  am  joining  with  three  of  my  dlstin- 

of  1978.  It  improves  on  present  law  by  some  of  the  other  components  con-  guished   colleagues   to   Introduce   the 

further  reducing  rates  on  the  lower  tained  in  H.R.  2319,  will  greatly  aid  Small  Business  Tax  Act  of  1981    HR. 

end,  where  most  find  themselves,  and  smaller  firms  by  eliminating  needless  2949.  This  vital  legislation  is  a  biparU- 

expanding   the   surtax   exemption   to  regulations  and  providing  an  intelli-  san  effort  to  attack  the  most  pressing 

offset  inflation-induced  bracket  creep,  gent,  tiered  approach  to  our  tax  code,  problems  of  our  Nation's  small  busi- 

The  second  component  is  an  expand-  The  vast  majority  of  smaller  firms  nesses.    I    am    pleased    to    join    Mr 

ed  small  business  rollover  provision,  do  not  use  LIPO  and  are  denied  the  Heitel  and  Mr   Arcther   of  the  Com- 

Thls  would  allow  a  deferral  of  capital  use  of  cash  accounting.  They  will  be  mittee  on  Ways  and  Means   and  Mr 

gains  taxes  on  the  sale  of  an  asset  able  to  do  so,  and  as  a  result,  enjoy  an  Nowak.  my  colleague  on  the  Commit^ 

when  the  proceeds  are  Invested  In  an  enhanced  cash  flow.  ^ee  on  Small  Business   in  introducing 

equity  position  in  a  small  business  cor-  The  fifth  provision  of  H.R.  2949  In-  n^  measure 

poration  within  12  months.  This  com-  creases  the  amoimt  of  Investment  tax  ^he  five  provisions  of  the  Small 
ponent  is  a  variation  of  a  bill  I  Intro-  credit  eligible  for  the  investment  tax  Business  Tax  Art  seek  in- 
duced last  year.  H.R.  5097,  which  al-  credit  from  $100,000  to  $200,000,  and  is  iwrst  Aiu^wTJlii  >«..rfF»«»-.  m^tu 
lowed  a  rollover  from  one  small  busi-  identical  to  a  provision  in  H.R.  6171,  —^  V^rL  T^\>r  ^v^Jw.  »i^ 
ness  to  another.  My  subcommittee's  which  I  Introduced  last  session.  An  7^„  ^^ir,rtyl\Jt^^,J^f 
report  on  capital  formation  and  reten-  identical  provision  was  contained  in  ^'Z t^L  ^^ntlv  fh^  ™.2 
tion  recommended  the  enactment  of  last  year's  Senate  Finance  Committee  t^t^^/  J:Xr^tir!a ' rr.,!lf  hT^!^ 
such  a  roUover  provision  because  It  tax  cut  bill,  H.R.  5829.  The  Increase  Is  whichta^es^h^™  on  the^-,^ 
would  encourage  capital  formation  by  justified  on  several  grounds:  First,  as  Drofits'-cterived  ^^  Uie  inSSS 
retaining  some  of  the  capital  now  in-  was  pointed  out  In  my  subcommittee's  y^jue  of  their  inventories.               •**«' 

vested  in  the  small  business  communl-  report  on  capital  formation  and  reten-        cxv»««h   c.^.^k-v.  -  —^ ^ .-j 

ty-  tlon,  smaUer  firms,  to  a  great  extent.  ^!^i  S^^t^wn- ^^^^!^ 

The  expanded  roUover  In  H.R.  2949  rely  on  used  machinery.  They  either  «"TX)rate  tax  rate  structure  as  foUowK 

goes  one  step  further.  It  will  literally  cannot     afford     new     machinery     or  Current  »cheme 

funnel  large  amounts  of  capital  into  cannot  wait  the  1  or  2  years  it  takes  to  ^^^^ 

small  business  corporations  as  Inves-  receive    delivery    of    new    machinery.  ipereenti 

tors  seeks  to  defer  capital  gains  taxes.  Second,  the  credit  was  last  raised  in    ^^  $25.000 17 

Money  which  Is  now  locked  up  In  ster-  1975,  from  $50,000  to  $100,000.  Simple    {^'^  Y" !^^ ? 

Ue  assets  such  as  antiques,  real  estate,  adjustment  for  Inflation  would  raise    jtcqoo  t^iiooooo 4a 

gold,  and  commodities  wUl  flow  into  the  limit  to  $200,000.  There  is  strong    oveiTlOO  om        """ m 

the  most  productive  sector  of  our  Na-  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  amount                  

tlon's  economy— Its  small  businesses.  should  be  raised  to  $300,000,  or  ellmj-  H^/tel-Archer-ztowak-Dreier 

The   third   and   fourth   components  nated  altogether.  Rmte 

are  cash  accoimtlng  for  small  business-  H.R.  2949  is  an  important  milestone  ipereaU) 

es  and  a  LIPO  conversion  provision.  I  on  the  road  to  tax  equity  for  small    W  '^  $25,000 13 

view  both  concepts  as  a  part  of  a  much  business.  The  road  is  filled  with  turns    >25.ooo  to  $50.000 is 

broader  concept  I  refer  to  as  inventory  and  obstacles  but  the  end  is  plainly  in    **0'0W  ^  $75.ooo ao 

reform.  As  was  found  in  hearings  held  sight.  The  House,  the  SmaU  Business    f?!!®??,!^  *1?^**^ 2 

by  my  subcommittee,  which  were  the  Committee,  and  my  feUow  cosponsors.    !JS"nnn ,    jonnnnn is 

first  ever  held  on  this  subject.  Inven-  need  to  pull  together  in  this  effort,  jifln'ooo  to  li^'nan                                 45 

tory  reform  is  as  important  to  the  revi-  H.R.  2949  points  the  way.  and  when  0^^^  $250  000   1                                       ^ 

tallzatlon  of  our  Nation's  economy  as  added   with    other   smaU-buslness-ori- 

Is  capital  cost  recovery.  While  both  ented  tax  Initiatives,  wlU  assure  that  Third.  AUov  a  capital  gains  tax  de- 
measures  aid  capital  formation  by  in-  this  vibrant,  job-producing.  Irmovatlve,  ferral  on  the  sale  of  an  asset  whoi  the 
creasing  the  Internal  cash  flow  of  a  and  competitive  business  sector  con-  proceeds  are  invested  in  a  qualifying 
business,  they  differ.  Capital  cost  re-  tlnues  to  deliver  the  ideas,  jobs,  and  small  business, 
covery  aids  capital-intensive  business-  products   our   Nation   so   desperately  Fourth.  Increase  the  amount  of  used 

es.  whUe  inventory  reform  helps  labor     needs.*      equipment  eligible  for  the  investmoit 

Intensive  businesses.  The  vast  major-  •  Mr.   DREIER.   Mr.  Speaker,  smaU  tax  credit  from   the  $100,000  under 

ity    of    smaUer    firms    are    primarily  business    is    undoubtedly    the    most  current  law  to  $200,000. 

labor-intensive.  talked   about,   but   least   acted   upon  Fifth.  Ease  the  initial  penalty  ira- 

I  recently  introduced  H.R.  2319.  the  sector  of  our  economy.  WhUe  almost  posed  when  a  firm  changes  from, the 

Inventory  Simplification  Tax  Act  of  everyone  wUl  readUy  agree  that  smaU  first  in.  first  out  (FIFO)  to  the  last  in. 

1981.  which  wlU  help  large,  medium,  business  is  the  backbone  of  the  Na-  first  out  (LIPO)  method  of  account- 

and    smaU    businesses.    The    blU    was  tlon's  economy,  too  often  those  same  ing,  by  allowing  a  10-year  averaging  on 

based  on  recommendations  of  the  capl-  people  do  nothing  to  encourage  the  required  increased  inventory  values, 

tal    formation    task    force    on    inven-  survival  of  this  vital  sector.  The  provisions  of  this  act  are  criti- 

tories,  composed  of  16  member  associ-  SmaU  businesses  account  for  43  per-  cally  important  to  the  revitalizs.tion  of 

ations  representing  a  broad  spectrum  cent   of   the   Nation's   gross   national  a  healthy  small  business  sector.  These 

of  the  business  community,  and  on  product,  provide  virtually  aU  new  pri-  are  concepts  which  hold  the  strong 
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support  of  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. 

I  ask  my  collea^es  to  cosponsor  the 
Small  Business  Tax  Act  which  will 
provide  relief  for  America's  small  busi- 
ness sector.  We  must  all  work  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  nurture,  not  de- 
stroy, the  foundation  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system.* 


THE  VIETNAM-ERA  VETERANS 
HEALTH  CARE  AND  BENEFITS 
ACT  OP  1981 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  omnibus  legislation 
entitled  the  "Vietnam-Era  Veterans 
Health  Care  and  Benefits  Act  of 
1981,"  which  I  feel  will  go  far  to  ad- 
dress the  current  needs  of  America's 
Vietnam  veterans. 

The  first  part  of  this  bill  will  address 
the  most  perplexing  issue  facing  Viet- 
nam veterans  since  their  return  from 
the  war  over  10  years  ago.  and  that  is 
the  question  of  agent  orange.  I  have 
already  introduced  legislation  (H.R. 
2493)  to  compensate  Vietnam  veterans 
who  may  be  suffering  from  conditions 
due  to  exposure  to  that  deadly  herbi- 
cide. I  wiU  continue  to  push  for  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  but  in  the 
meantime  I  feel  that  there  is  an  inter- 
mediate step  that  everyone  agrees  can 
and  should  be  taken.  This  intermedi- 
ate step  would  require  that  a  veteran, 
who  feels  his  condition  is  a  result  of 
exposure  to  herbicides,  and  who  is  ex- 
amined by  a  VA  physician  and  deter- 
mined to  be  in  need  of  medical  assist- 
ance, wUl  be  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary hospitalization  or  outpatient 
treatment.  This  will  at  least  assist  vet- 
erans and  their  families  in  defraying 
the  expensive  medical  costs  that  are 
associated  with  chronic  illnesses 
(cancer,  et  cetera).  In  the  meantime, 
the  VA,  Air  Force,  and  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control  epidemlolgy  studies  will 
hopefully  be  able  to  provide  us  with 
more  definitive  evidence  of  likelihood 
that  service  in  Vietnam,  or  exposure  to 
herbicides,  can  cause  chronic  health 
effects.  If  an  association  is  proven, 
compensation  can  and  will  then  be 
paid. 

Second,  my  bill  will  address  the  rec- 
ommedations  made  by  the  White 
House  Interagency  Work  Group  on 
Phenoxy  Herbicides  to  the  VA  regard- 
ing their  proposed  epidemiology  study. 
These  recommendations  were  to 
expand  the  scope  of  the  study  to  in- 
clude the  possible  effects  of  factors 
other  than  herbicides,  namely  medica- 
tions (dapzone),  chemicals  (penta- 
chlorophenol )  or  any  other  products 
that  may  have  health  implications  on 
veterans  who  served  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Third,  this  legislation  will  reauthor- 
ize the  Vietnam  veteran  outreach  cen- 


ters, which  in  their  initial  year  of  op- 
eration, counseled  over  50,000  Vietnam 
veterans  and  members  of  their  fami- 
lies. This  program  has  been  tremen- 
dously successful  and  I  am  encouraged 
that  both  the  House  and  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committees,  as  well  as  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  have  in- 
cluded fluids  for  the  continuation  of 
the  program.  The  vet  center  in  Sioux 
Palls,  S.  E>ak.,  has  counseled  over  600 
persons,  many  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
with.  They  have  been  virtually  unani- 
mous in  their  praise  for  the  program 
and  desire  for  its  continuation. 

Fully  48  percent  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans visiting  these  centers  have 
stated  that  a  major  impediment  to 
their  successful  rehabilitation  is  their 
inability  to  find  a  job.  As  we  are  all 
aware,  most  previous  Government  ef- 
forts (CETTA,  Hire  I  and  II,  et  cetera) 
aimed  as  assisting  Vietnam  veterans  in 
getting  a  job  have  been  a  dismal  fail- 
ure. One  of  the  few  exceptions  to  this 
unfortunate  pattern,  has  been  the  VA 
administered  OJT  program  where  74.8 
percent  of  those  enrolled  have  com- 
pleted the  program  and  95  percent 
have  gone  on  to  use  their  training  for 
actual  employment  purposes.  Thus, 
the  final  portion  of  my  legislation  will 
give  Vietnam  veterans,  identified 
through  the  vet  centers,  or  other  VA 
offices,  an  opportunity  to  train  under 
the  OJT  program,  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  been  delimited  or 
not.  I  feel  that  this  last  effort  should 
be  made  to  reach  out  and  assist  those 
Vietnam  veterans  who  desire  to 
become  gainfully  employed.  I  have  in- 
troduced this  particular  section  of  the 
omnibus  bill  earlier  as  H.R.  2391. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  pas- 
sage of  this  omnibus  legislation  will  be 
a  substantive  indication  to  Vietnam 
veterans  that  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  assist  them  in  completing 
their  readjustment  from  the  war,  and 
that  this  Nation  is  behind  those  who 
have  fought  in  the  past,  just  as  it  is 
now  behind  a  new,  vigorous  effort  to 
revitalize  its  Armed  Forces,  and  seek 
new  recruits  for  possible  future  con- 
frontations. I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  see  fit  to  support  this  legislation. 

H.R.  2953 
A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  provide  medical  care  to 
certain  veterans  who  served  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era,  to 
extend  by  two  years  the  period  during 
which  Vietnam-era  veterans  may  initially 
request  psychological  readjustment  coun- 
seling, and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vietnam-era  Veter- 
ans' Health  Care  and  Benefits  Act  of  1981". 

Sk.  2.  (aHl)  Section  61<Ka)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3): 

(B)  by  redesignating  clause  (4)  as  clause 
(5);  and 


(C)  by  inserting  after  clause  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause  (4): 

"(4)  any  veteran  who  served  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era  if  a 
physician  employed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration (or  working  under  a  contract  or 
fee  arrangement  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration) determines  that  such  hospital 
care  is  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  a  con- 
dition that  may  be  associated  with  exposure 
whUe  serving  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to 
the  herbicide  defoliant  commonly  known  as 
'Agent  Orange';  and". 

(2)  Section  612(g)  of  such  title  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(g)";  and 
<B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Administrator,  within  the  limits 
of  Veterans'  Administration  facilities,  may 
'r.mish  medical  services  on  an  outpatient  or 
ambulatory  basis  to  any  veteran  eligible  for 
hospital  care  under  the  authority  of  section 
61(KaK4)  of  this  title  if  a  physician  em- 
ployed by  the  Veterans'  Administration  (or 
working  under  a  contract  or  fee  arrange- 
ment with  the  Veterans'  Administration)  de- 
termines that  such  medical  services  are  nec- 
essary for  the  treatment  of  a  condition  that 
may  be  associated  with  exposure  of  such 
veteran  whUe  serving  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  the  herbicide  defoliant  common- 
ly known  as  "Agent  Orange'.". 

(3)  Section  612(1X4)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "(fK3)  or"  after  "subsec- 
tion". 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1981. 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  307(a)  of  the 
Veterans  Health  Programs  Extension  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1979  (Public  Law  96- 
151;  93  Stat.  1097)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)(A)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  design  a  protocol  for  and  con- 
duct an  epidemiological  study  of  the  long- 
term  adverse  health  effects  in  himians  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during 
the  period  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  as  such 
health  effects  may  result  from  exposure  to 
phenoxy  herbicides  (including  the  herbicide 
known  as  'Agent  Orange')  and  the  class  of 
chemicals  known  as  'the  dioxins'  produced 
during  the  manufacture  of  such  herbicides. 
In  conducting  such  study,  the  Administra- 
tors may  include  an  evaluation  of  the  ad- 
verse health  effects  in  humans  of  such  serv- 
ice, as  such  health  effects  may  result  from 
otlier  factors  involved  in  such  service,  in- 
cluding exposure  to  other  herbicides,  chemi- 
cals, medications,  or  environmental  hazards 
or  conditions. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  also  conduct 
a  comprehensive  review  and  scientific  analy- 
sis of  the  literature  covering  other  studies 
relating  to  whether  there  may  be  long-term 
adverse  health  effects  in  humans  from  ex- 
posure to  phenoxy  herbicides  (including  the 
herbicide  known  as  'Agent  Orange')  and  the 
class  of  chemicals  known  as  'the  dioxins' 
produced  during  the  manufacture  of  such 
herbicides.  In  conducting  such  review  and 
analysis,  the  Administrator  may  include  a 
review  and  analysis  of  the  literature  cover- 
ing other  studies  relating  to  whether  there 
may  be  long-term  adverse  health  effects  In 
humans  from  other  factors  involved  in  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict  or  in  other  comparable 
situations  involving  one  or  more  of  the  fac- 
tors described  in  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraph (A).". 
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Sk.  3.  Section  612A(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
two  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  by 
September  30.  1983". 

Sec.  4.  (aKl)  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  34 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

{  1687.  Vocational  training  programs  for  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era 
"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  eligible  veteran  who  served  on 
active  duty  during  the  Vietnam  era  may  be 
provided  educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  (Da 
program  of  on  job  training  (other  than  ap- 
prenticeship), or  (2)  a  program  of  education 
with  a  vocational  objective  (other  than 
night  training)  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1662(a)(1)  of  this  title.  Upon 
completion  of  a  program  provided  by  virtue 
of  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  pro- 
vide the  vetersin  with  such  employment 
counseling  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the 
veteran  in  obtaining  employment  consistent 
with  the  veteran's  abilities,  aptitudes,  and 
Interests. 

"(b)  Educational  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided by  virtue  of  this  section  only  if  the 
veteran  has  been  determined  by  a  coimselor 
at  a  readjustment  counseling  center  estab- 
lished under  section  612A  of  this  title,  a 
State  employment  office,  a  veterans'  assist- 
ance office,  or  a  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  facility  as  being  in  need  of  a  pro- 
gram or  course  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  Any  such  determination  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe. 

"(c)  Assistance  may  not  be  provided  by 
virtue  of  this  section  after  the  end  of  the 
two-year  period  begiiming  on  the  later  of  ( 1 ) 
October  1.  1981.  or  (2)  the  first  day  of  the 
third  calendar  month  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section.". 

(2)  The  table  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  1687  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"1687.  Vocational  training  programs  for  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era." 
(b)  Section  1687  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
C(xle,  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1981. 


IMPACT  OF  PROPOSED  BUDGET 
CUTS  ON  AKRON,  OHIO 
(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  Into  the  Record 
today  a  preliminary  analysis  I  have 
prepared  showing  the  probable  effects 
of  President  Reagan's  proposed  budget 
revision  on  the  Akron  area,  which  I 
represent.  This  analysis  is  not  intend- 
ed as  an  expression  of  my  own  position 
on  any  of  the  President's  proposals. 
Rather,  I  have  compiled  this  informa- 
tion so  that  the  people  of  my  district 
can  better  evaluate  the  President's 
proposed  budget  and  advise  me  and 
other  Federal  elected  officials  as  to 
their  preferences  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  cuts.  I  believe  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  find  this  analy- 
sis helpful. 


In  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  recom- 
mendations the  President  recently 
submitted  to  Congress,  he  proposed 
that  total  Federal  spending  be  held  to 
$695.3  billion,  with  budget  authority 
of  $772.4  billion.  He  projects  revenues 
of  $650.3  billion  and  a  deficit  of  $45 
billion. 

This  compares  with  former  Presi- 
dent Carter's  projected  revenues  of 
$711.8  billion  and  deficit  of  $27.5  bil- 
lion. The  reason  President  Reagan's 
projected  deficit  is  so  much  higher  is 
that  he  has  also  proposed  significant 
tax  cuts. 

Although  he  has  not  yet  presented 
all  of  the  specific  proposals  to  Con- 
gress, President  Reagan  states  that  his 
budget  will  reduce  former  President 
Carter's  1982  proposed  spending  level 
by  $48.6  billion.  In  order  to  achieve 
this  saving.  President  Reagan  has  rec- 
ommended broad  spending  cuts  in  nu- 
merous Federal  programs,  projects, 
and  services.  The  so-called  safety-net 
programs— social  security  retirement, 
medicare,  supplemental  security 
Income,  some  veteran's  t)enefits,  some 
school  lunches.  Operation  Head  Start, 
and  summer  youth  jobs— will  be 
spared  significant  cuts,  and  the  De- 
fense Establishment  will  actually  see  a 
sizable  Increase,  but  almost  every 
other  area  of  Federal  spending  is  tick- 
eted to  be  cut  back  or  eliminated. 

I  certainly  believe  that  we  must  end 
runaway  Federal  spending.  Congress 
must  review  the  moimtaln  of  Federal 
programs  that  has  been  created  over 
the  last  30  years  and  reestablish  our 
priorities.  We  must  separate  the 
nonessentials  from  the  essentials.  But 
in  so  doing,  we  must  carefully  study 
each  individual  proposal  and  act 
always  to  protect  the  vital  interests  of 
the  people  in  our  communities,  and 
the  country  as  a  whole.  In  other 
words,  we  must  cut  with  a  scalpel,  not 
with  a  meat-ax. 

With  this  objective  In  mind.  I  have 
analjrzed  many  of  the  proposed  cuts— 
the  programs  affected,  the  manner  in 
which  they  will  be  cut,  and  the  possi- 
ble impact  these  cuts  wiU  have  on 
Akron  area  residents.  The  complete 
details  of  the  President's  proposals  are 
still  not  available.  And  even  where 
they  are  available,  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  state  precisley  what  the 
impact  would  be  on  the  Akron  area.  It 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  these 
proposals  will  not  necessarily  mean 
that  all  the  programs  at  the  local  level 
will  be  cut  back.  Some  of  the  proposed 
cuts  may  be  offset  by  a  reallocation  of 
State  and  local  budget  priorities,  by  an 
increase  in  State  or  local  taxes,  or  by 
reduction  in  administrative  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the 
aiuilysis  follows  these  remarks: 


Impact  op  trk  Proposed  Busckt  Cots  or 

THE  AKROH  ASKA 
PAMILT  ASSISTAIKS 

Food  stamps 

This  program  subsidized  the  food  pur- 
chases of  lower-income  individuals  to  help 
them  obtain  a  minimal  diet. 

President  Reagan  proposes  placing  a  cap 
on  the  gross  income  of  participants  at  130% 
of  the  poverty  level,  or  about  $11,000  a  year 
for  a  family  of  four.  Currently,  eligibility  is 
based  on  net  Income,  which  is  arrived  at  by 
allowing  certain  deductions  from  gross 
income,  such  as  work-related  expenses,  high 
utility  and  shelter  costs,  and  medical  ex- 
penses for  the  elderly.  President  Reagan 
proposes  eliminating  these  deductions.  He 
also  proposes  retrospective  accounting  of 
income,  which  means  that  eligibility  will  be 
determined  by  looking  at  income  received 
over  a  period  of  months  (as  yet  unspecified) 
rather  than  determining  eligibility  based  on 
current  income  alone,  as  is  now  done  under 
current  law.  He  also  proposes  reducing  food 
stamp  benefits  to  households  with  school- 
aged  children  who  receive  subsidized 
lunches. 

In  1980,  the  Federal  government  sent 
Smnmit  County  $20.7  million  in  food  stamp 
assistance.  Recent  figures  show  that  there 
are  49,269  food  stamp  recipients  in  Summit 
County  and  11.883  in  Portage  County.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  5%  of  total  households 
in  the  north-central  area  of  the  U-S.  will 
lose  their  food  stamp  benefits  under  the 
Reagan  proposal.  This  means  that  as  many 
as  3.000  current  food  stamp  participants  in 
the  Akron  area  could  stop  receiving  these 
benefits.  The  retrospective  accounting  pro- 
posal means  that  anyone  who  suffers  a 
sudden  and  severe  loss  of  income,  such  as  a 
laid-off  worker,  may  not  be  able  to  receive 
immediate  food  stamp  benefits.  The  likely 
effect  of  eliminating  the  "double-lunch" 
subsidy  to  poor  school  children  will  be  to  in- 
crease the  reliance  of  poor  families  on  the 
school  lunch  program  at  a  time  when 
schools,  because  of  reduced  subsidies  to  the 
school  meal  programs,  may  be  forced  to  end 
meal  service. 

Child  nutrition 
This  program  finances  a  variety  of  meal 
programs,  such  as  school  lunches. 

President  Reagan  proposes  eliminating 
the  subsidies  for  students  from  families 
above  a  certain  income  level.  For  instance, 
children  from  a  family  of  four  making  more 
than  $15,630  a  year  would  no  longer  t>e  eligi- 
ble. Subsidies  for  children  from  a  family  of 
four  with  Incomes  between  $11,640  and 
$15,630  a  year  would  be  maintained.  Free 
lunches  would  be  continued  for  children 
from  a  family  of  four  earning  less  than 
$11,640. 

All  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  Akron  public  school  system  participate 
in  the  child  nutrition  program.  For  the 
1980-81  school  year.  34.5%  of  the  total  en- 
rollment is  eUgible  for  free  school  lunches. 
Eighty-six  percent  of  those  eUgible,  or 
11.455  students,  actually  receive  free 
lunches,  and  2.782  students  receive  reduced 
price  lunches.  The  amount  of  Federal  child 
nutrition  subsidy  a  school  receives  depends 
on  the  number  of  participating  students. 
TTie  Federal  subsidies  help  keep  the  prices 
of  the  meals  down  for  ail  students.  A  reduc- 
tion of  the  amount  of  subsidies  going  to  the 
schools  will  force  other  children  to  pay  a 
higher  cost.  Some  children  may  then  have 
to  drop  out  of  the  program  which  may  make 
it  very  difficult  for  the  schools  to  offer  any 
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kind  of  nutrition  program  at  all.  Since  Ohio 
state  law  requircB  that  schools  offer  such  a 
procram  the  state  will  have  to  either  change 
the  law  or  increase  Its  own  subsidies  to  the 
schools. 

SujtflemtKtal  feeding  for  vomen,  infant*, 
and  chiidnn  ( WIO 

This  program  proyides  Federal  assistance 
to  certified  community  health  clinics  to  pur- 
chase food  supplements  for  pregnant  and 
nursing  women.  Infants,  and  children  up  to 
5  years  of  age  who  are  determined  to  be  at 
risk  of  undernourishment  because  of  low 
income. 

President  Reagan  proposes  to  fund  WIC 
at  $720  million  for  VY  1982.  cutting  the  pro- 
gram by  20%  of  current  spending. 

In  Summit  County,  the  program  serves 
4.379  individuals  who  are  referred  It  by  the 
public  health  clinics  and  hospitals  when 
symptoms  of  malnutrition  or  anemia  are  de- 
tected through  physical  examination.  The 
Summit  County  program  received  tl.9  mil- 
lion for  WIC  in  FY  1981,  and  recently  expe- 
rienced a  15%  cut  in  state  assistance. 

Aid  to  families  toith  dependent  children 
(.AFDO 

This  program  provides  Federal  funds  to 
states  on  a  matching  basis  to  pay  cash  wel- 
fare benefits  to  needy  families  with  depend- 
ent children.  In  Ohio,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment contributes  55%  of  the  benefits. 

President  Reagan  proposes  requiring  that 
certain  other  non-cash  benefits  and  sources 
of  income  that  are  currently  excluded  from 
consideration  (such  as  Income  of  a  step- 
parent, food  stamps  and  housing  assistance) 
be  considered  in  computing  eligibility  and 
benefit  levels.  He  also  proposes  setting  a 
ma»lmnm  deduction  of  $135  for  work  and 
child  care  expenses  in  determining  AFDC 
eligibility,  and  providing  AFDC  support 
only  to  families  which  earn  less  than  150% 
of  a  state's  minimum  needs  standard.  He 
also  proposes  excluding  from  the  program 
strikers  and  children  over  18  not  in  school. 

Many  single-parent  families  receive 
AFDC.  as  do  families  with  an  unemployed 
parent.  In  1980,  the  total  Summit  County 
AfDC  expenditure  was  $29  million  and  the 
total  Portage  County  expenditure  was  ap- 
proximately $6  million.  Over  55%  of  each 
share  came  from  the  federal  government. 

Currently,  in  Summit  County  29,656 
people  are  receiving  AFDC.  In  Portage 
County  there  are  5,606  AFDC  recipients.  Of- 
ficials from  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  have  testified  that  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis,  the  Reagan  proposals  would 
cut  10.6%  of  the  current  recipients  out  of 
the  program  and  reduce  the  benefits  of  an- 
other 6.8%.  If  these  cuts  are  applicable  to 
the  Akron  area.  3,738  Akron  area  recipients 
would  lose  their  AFDC  benefits  altogether 
and  another  2,398  would  experience  benefit 
reductions.  However,  because  most  of  the 
working  poor  live  in  higher  cost  urban  areas 
and  the  Northeast-Midwest  region  of  the 
country,  it  is  likely  that  the  cuts  will  be  dis- 
proportionately higher  in  the  Akron  area. 
■Social  service  prxjfframs 

Currently,  the  Federal  government  con- 
tributes to  state  and  country-run  social  serv- 
ice programs  known  as  Title  XX  which  pro- 
vide services  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
meals-on-wheels  for  the  aged  and  disabled, 
child  day  care  for  children  of  low  income 
working  mothers,  homemaker  services,  chil- 
dren's medical  services  and  more.  The  Fed- 
eral government  also  provides  funds  for 
other  state  social  services  such  as  foster 
care,  rehabilitation,  adoption  assistance  and 
the  Community  Services  Administration. 


President  Reagan  proposes  consolidating 
these  programs  into  one  block  grant  to 
states.  States  could  use  the  grants  for  a  vari- 
ety of  activities  Including  but  not  limited  to 
the  programs  being  replaced.  States  will 
have  the  ability  to  esUbllsh  their  own  prior- 
ities and  decide  which  programs  and  serv- 
ices will  be  funded.  They  would  not  have  to 
match  any  of  the  funds  with  their  own 
money.  This  consolidation  will  reduce  over- 
all funding  by  $1.2  billion,  or  25%,  In  1982. 

Nationwide,  In  1981  these  programs  will 
serve  900,000  aged,  blind  and  disabled  per- 
sons. 600,000  low  Income  children  in  day 
care  centers,  one  mUllon  abused  or  neglect- 
ed children,  500,000  children  In  foster 
homes  and  1.4  million  handicapped  persons, 
among  others. 

In  fiscal  year  1981,  the  state  of  Ohio  re- 
ceived almost  $143  million  In  Federal  Title 
XX  funds.  The  proposed  25%  cut  would 
reduce  Ohio's  funding  by  $35.7  million. 

In  Summit  County,  Title  XX  homemaker 
services  received  almost  $1.3  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds  in  1980,  and  over  $1.1  million  in 
Federal  money  for  day  care  services.  The 
Title  XX  contract  services  In  Summit 
County,  which  Include  mental  health  serv- 
ices, counseling  and  meals-on-wheels,  re- 
ceived $11.9  million  In  Federal  funds,  which 
amounted  to  84.4%  of  the  total  amount 
spent  on  these  contract  services  in  Summit 
County. 

In  October,  1980,  the  Summit  County 
Welfare  Department  handled  12,674  "ntle 
XX  cases,  including  9,749  early  periodic 
children's  screening  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment cases.  1,131  children's  medical  services 
and  929  transportation  service  cases.  Under 
the  contract  services,  there  were  1,388  day 
care  participants. 

Low-income  energy  aaristance  program 
(LEAP) 

LEAP,  known  in  Ohio  as  HEAP  or  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Program,  provides  $1.7 
billion  for  payments  from  states  to  Individ- 
uals who  cannot  meet  the  high  costs  of 
home  heating  fuel. 

President  Reagan  proposes  to  combine 
LEAP  with  the  Emergency  Assistance  pro- 
gram under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  into  a  hardship  block  grant  to  be  admin- 
istered through  the  sUtes.  Under  the  block 
grant,  states  would  have  wide  latitude  to  de- 
termine who  would  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram, how  much  their  benefits  would  be 
and  how  the  funds  would  be  used.  The  hard- 
ship fund  would  be  funded  at  25%  less  than 
the  combined  total  of  the  two  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

A  reduction  In  LEAP  funds  could  Increase 
the  difficulties  of  low-income  people  in 
paying  their  winter  heating  bills,  especially 
since  the  cost  of  home  heating  fuel  keeps 
going  up.  Figures  for  the  local  area  are  not 
available.  However,  Ohio  received  $91  mil- 
lion to  assist  In  home  heating  in  1981.  Under 
the  Emergency  Payment  program.  Ohio 
used  $11  million  of  the  $53  million  available 
nationwide,  or  21%  of  all  Federal  funds  in 
the  program. 

CITIES 

Economic  development  administration 
EDA  provides  a  variety  of  grants,  loans 
and  technical  assistance  to  generate  commu- 
nity Investment  and  create  new  permanent 
employment  in  the  private  sector  in  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas. 

President  Reagan  proposes  to  abolish 
EDA. 

In  Ohio  in  1980,  EDA  invested"  over  $35 
million  which  led  to  the  investment  of  $75 
million  in  private  sector  funds  and  the  cre- 
ation or  preservation  of  almost  10,000  jobs. 


In  Akron,  EDA  has  participated  In  proj- 
ects including  the  Goodyear  Technical  De- 
velopment Center,  the  Sweltzer  Avenue  In- 
dustrial Development  Project,  and  $65,000 
In  annual  planning  assistance  to  the 
NEPCO  regional  planning  agency.  Loss  of 
EDA  grants  will  affect  the  Downtown  De- 
velopment Plan  for  Akron  as  well  as  the  Re- 
volving Loan  Fund  application  by  the  city 
for  $3  million  to  assist  small  businesses  in 
Akron  to  expand  and  create  more  Jobs. 

EDA  planning  funds  have  also  gone  Into 
Barberton  to  support  plaiming  for  the  reuse 
of  the  former  Seiberling  Tire  plant,  closed 
last  year. 

Urban  development  action  grants 

The  UDAG  program  provides  grants  to 
economically  distressed  localities  in  cases 
where  the  grants  will  bring  about  substan- 
tially larger  Investment  by  private  business- 
es In  major  commercial  and  Industrial  devel- 
opments and  will  create  new  jobs. 

President  Reagan  proposes  merging 
UDAO  Into  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  program  cutting  the  combined 
budget  authority  by  $584  million,  leaving  it 
at  about  15%  of  UDAO's  fiscal  year  1981  ap- 
propriation. 

The  city  of  Akron  has  received  $18.5  mil- 
lion to  date  through  the  UDAG  program, 
providing  a  basis  of  investments  totalling 
over  $100  million  In  the  Goodyear  Tech 
Center,  Sweltzer  Avenue  Industrial  Develop- 
ment area,  and  the  Quaker  Square  Hilton. 
The  budget  cut  will  directly  affect  the 
Akron  Downtown  Development  Plan  which 
called  for  a  $180  million  Investment  Includ- 
ing $75  million  In  Federal  finds  much  of  It 
UDAG  funds,  as  well  as  the  future  chances 
of  the  cities  of  Kent.  Lakemore,  and  Barber- 
ton,  which  are  also  eligible  for  UDAG,  to  re- 
ceive funding  for  revltalization  programs.  A 
budget  cut  for  this  fiscal  year  would  have 
an  Immediate  effect  on  the  Channelwood  II 
UDAG.  The  project  would  provide  186  new 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing  units  for 
Akron  and  $2.4  million  to  the  City  to  sup- 
port public  improvements  in  the  project 
area. 

HUD  planning  assistance 
The  planning  assistance  programs  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment was  set  up  to  develop  regional  land 
use  and  development  planning  capabilities 
at  the  state  and  local  level. 

President  Reagan  proposes  cutting  back 
funds  this  year  and  next,  and  phasing  out 
the  entire  program  in  1983. 

The  NEPCO  regional  planning  agency  re- 
ceives approximately  $150,000  aruiually  in 
HUD  plaiming  funds  to  support  a  wide 
range  of  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment planning  work,  such  as  the  Area  Wide 
Housing  Opportunity  Plan. 

Waste  treatment 

This  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
program  finances  construction  of  municipal 
waste  water  treatment  plants  and  sewage 
systems. 

President  Reagan  proposes  providing 
enough  funds  to  complete  projects  already 
underway,  but  in  coming  years  he  proposes 
financing  only  certain  high  priority  proj- 
ects. 

Depending  on  how  this  policy  Is  applied,  it 
could  halt  the  $42  million  investment  In  the 
Springfleld-91  Phase  II  sewer  project  In 
southern  Summit  County  as  well  as  projects 
in  Akron,  Norton,  Twinsburg  Township,  and 
Hudson  which  are  now  in  the  planning 
stages. 
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Energy  conservation 

The  Department  of  Energy  administers 
conservation  programs  such  as  weaterlza- 
tlon  assistance  and  development  of  technol- 
ogy to  produce  energy  from  municipal 
wastes. 

'  President  Reagan  proposes  scaling  back 
conservation  grants  by  10%  in  1981  and  by 
40%  in  1982. 

Such  cutbacks  would  have  a  direct  effect 
on  Akron  and  other  cities  In  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  because  of  the  cold  winters, 
high  energy  costs,  and  the  preponderance  of 
older,  energy-Inefficient  housing  stock. 

The  weatherizatlon  program  is  scheduled 
to  complete  work  on  750  homes  in  the 
Akron  area  next  year,  if  the  program  is  con- 
tinued. 

President  Reagan  also  proposes  eliminat- 
ing all  loan  and  loan  guarantee  authority 
authorized  to  support  production  of  energy 
from  municipal  wastes.  This  would  end  the 
only  means  In  sight  for  insuring  the  finan- 
cial viability  of  the  City  of  Akron's  Recycle 
Energy  System  and  the  continued  market 
for  steam  from  this  plant  which  requires  a 
$12  million  price  support  loan  to  guarantee 
financing  for  the  plant. 

HEALTH 


ilf  edicaid 

This  is  a  joint  Federal-state  program 
which  pays  doctor,  hospital,  nursing  home 
and  other  health  costs  of  the  poor.  Within 
broad  Federal  guidelines,  states  set  rules  for 
eligibility  and  payment  rates.  Eligible  per- 
sons are  entitled  to  have  their  bills  paid, 
whatever  the  total  cost.  Under  current  law. 
the  Federal  government  pays  an  average  of 
55%  of  a  state's  medicaid  cost,  while  the 
state  makes  up  the  remainder. 

President  Reagan  proposes  capping  the 
Federal  contribution  to  medicaid,  allowing 
It  to  increase  only  5%  in  1982  when  medic- 
aid costs  are  expected  to  Increase  more  than 
15%. 

Currently,  35,246  Summit  County  resi- 
dents are  receiving  medicaid,  as  are  4,245 
Portage  County  residents. 

In  1980,  the  total  Summit  County  expend- 
iture was  $34.8  million.  Portage  County 
spent  about  $10  million.  Over  $24  million  of 
the  two  counties'  expenditures  was  contrib- 
uted by  the  Federal  government. 

If  medicaid  costs  rise  as  predicted,  under 
the  Reagan  proposal  the  state  would  have 
to  make  up  the  portion  of  the  Federal  share 
being  cut,  or  cut  administrative  costs,  or 
change  the  eligibility  requirements  to  allow 
fewer  people  to  receive  these  t>enefits.  Pres- 
ently, states  must  serve  the  categorically 
needy  (those  on  AFDC  or  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income)  and  may  choose  to  serve  the 
medically  needy  (those  who  are  not  poor 
but  who  still  cannot  afford  medical  care). 
With  the  block  grant,  states  could  terminate 
service  for  the  medically  needy.  In  addition, 
they  could  decide  to  Insist  that  medicaid 
beneficiaries  receive  care  from  only  certain 
lower-cost  institutions,  reduce  the  amoimt 
of  reimbursement  for  care  providers,  or  re- 
quire that  beneficiaries  contribute  to  their 
medical  care. 

Health  service  programs 

The  Federal  government  currently  admin- 
isters 26  categorical  grants  for  general 
health  services  and  prevention  programs, 
such  as  alcoholism  prevention  and  treat- 
ment programs,  maternal  and  child  health 
care,  hypertension  clinics  and  rat  control 
programs. 

P>resident  Reagan  proposes  combining  aU 
health  service  programs  into  a  health  serv- 
ice block  grant  and  a  preventive  health  serv- 


ice block  grant  to  the  states.  He  also  pro- 
poses cutting  the  overall  funding  for  these 
programs  by  25%.  The  general  health  serv- 
ices block  grant  would  get  $1.1  billion  In 
1982.  and  the  preventive  health  services 
block  grant  would  get  $260  million. 

By  changing  the  current  competitive 
grant  program  to  a  block  grant  program, 
the  mechanism  could  be  eliminated  which 
gives  local  public  health  departments  Feder- 
al assistance  based  on  the  merits  of  their 
proposals  and  past  performance.  Akron  has 
obtained  assistance  through  the  categorical 
program  in  lead  paint  poisoning  prevention 
($128,000:  Akron  Is  one  of  only  three  Ohio 
cities  receiving  such  assistance):  hyperten- 
sion clinics  ($47,400):  rodent  control  ($64,- 
421:  Akron  is  one  of  only  six  Ohio  cities  re- 
ceiving such  assistance):  veneral  disease 
clinics  ($47,663,  reduced  by  the  state  to 
$35,750):  risk  hazard  education,  a  school 
program  which  Is  relatively  new  in  Akron 
($94,482):  and  prenatal  clinic  ($22,304). 

Reducing  funding  by  25%  could  affect 
each  of  these  programs.  Changing  the 
mechanism  by  which  they  are  funded  could 
lead  to  their  elimination. 
Health  care  cost-containment  regtdations 
Currently,  there  are  two  Federal  pro- 
grams which  support  state  and  local  health 
planning  agencies  and  professional  stand- 
ards review  organizations  (PSRO's),  which 
aim  to  reduce  health  care  costs  by  reviewing 
hospital  stays  under  the  Medicare/Medicaid 
programs,  and  by  reviewing  need  for  pro- 
curements and  construction  proposed  by 
hospitals. 

President  Reagan  proposed  phasing  out 
the  health  planning  programs  and  terminat- 
ing the  PSRO's. 

The  Region  6  Health  Service  Agency, 
which  serves  Simunit  and  Portage  Counties, 
received  for  FY  1981  a  grant  of  $447,460  (a 
reduction  of  $50,000  from  the  previous 
year).  The  Health  Service  Agency  (serving 
the  same  area)  received  $347,000  in  Federal 
assistance.  Both  programs  would  be  termi- 
nated within  two  years  under  the  Reagan 
proposal. 

It  Is  possible,  of  course,  that  local  Industry 
in  Portage  and  Simimit  Counties  will  be  in- 
terested in  funding  these  programs  as  a 
means  of  controlling  costs  of  employee 
health  and  hospitalization  programs. 
Health  training  si^tndies 
Currently,  the  Federal  government  tar- 
gets subsidies  for  schools  to  train  more  doc- 
tors, dentists  and  other  health  profession- 
als. 

President  Reagan  proposes  reducing  the 
1982  budget  by  $133  million,  leaving  it  at 
less  than  half  the  1981  appropriation.  He 
proposes  restricting  the  program  to  health 
professionals  that  are  in  short  supply.  Nurs- 
ing is  one  such  a  profession. 

There  are  324  nursing  students  in  the 
Akron  area  now  receiving  loans  and  scholar- 
ships under  this  program.  Despite  the 
intent  to  refocus  funds  toward  nurse  train- 
ing. It  is  predicted  that  the  nurse  training 
programs  at  both  Kent  State  University  and 
the  University  of  Akron  may  experience  a 
reduction  in  money  available  to  their  en- 
rolled students.  Both  schools  would  lose 
their  capitation  grants  (aid  to  the  institu- 
tions based  on  enrollment)  since  this  pro- 
gram would  be  completely  eliminated  under 
the  Reagan  budget  proposal.  All  FY  1981 
money  would  be  rescinded.  In  addition, 
since  nursing  students  in  these  schools  rely 
on  the  loan  and  scholarship  program  it  is  es- 
timated that  50%  of  the  students  will  have 
to  reevaluate  their  financial  position  If 
funding  is  cut. 


JOSS 


Unemployment  insurance— extended 
benefiU 

This  program  provides  an  additional  13 
weeks  of  unemployment  insurance  to  unem- 
ployed workers  (in  addition  to  the  regular 
26  weeks)  when  the  national  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  goes  above  4.5%.  But  a  state 
can  start  disbursing  extended  benefits  earli- 
er if  the  state's  own  insured  unemployment 
rate  is  at  least  4%  and  at  least  20%  higher 
than  for  the  comparable  period  in  the  two 
prior  years. 

President  Reagan  proposes  eliminating 
the  national  rate  which  automatically  "trig- 
gers" these  extended  benefits,  and  he  pro- 
poses requiring  a  higher  level  of  unemploy- 
ment in  individual  states  before  extended 
benefits  are  paid.  State  "trigger"  rates 
would  be  increased  to  5%  insured  unemploy- 
ment (and  120%  of  the  rate  in  the  compara- 
ble period  of  the  prior  two  years)  or,  at  state 
option,  to  6%  (without  regard  to  prior 
years). 

As  of  February  28.  1981,  2.108  Summit 
County  residents  were  receiving  extended 
benefits,  as  were  1,023  Portage  County  resi- 
dents. It  has  been  estimated  that  these 
benefits  for  over  650  rubber  workers  have 
already  run  out. 

Since  Ohio's  unemployment  rate  has  been 
higher  in  recent  years  than  the  national  un- 
employment rate,  Ohio  would  not  be  affect- 
ed by  the  proposal  to  eliminate  the  national 
"trigger."  However,  the  change  in  the  state 
"trigger "  could  affect  Ohio.  On  February  2. 
1980,  Ohio  triggered  into  the  extended 
benefit  program  when  the  state  insured  un- 
employment rate  reached  4.16%.  If  the  state 
trigger  rate  had  been  6%.  If  the  state  trig- 
ger rate  had  been  6%  (as  is  now  proposed) 
extended  benefits  would  not  have  been 
available  until  July  5.  1980,  at  which  time 
Insured  unemployment  in  Ohio  hit  6.08%. 
Thus  if  the  Reagan  proposal  had  been  in 
effect  in  1980,  there  would  have  been  a  fhre 
month  delay  in  extended  benefits. 

Currently,  the  insured  unemployment 
rate  in  Ohio  is  6.16%  so  Ohio  would  not  be 
immediately  affected  if  the  Reagan  propos- 
al is  enacted. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance 

This  program  provides  benefits  to  workers 
who  lose  their  jobs  because  of  significant  in- 
creases in  imports  to  the  U.S.  It  supple- 
ments unemployment  insurance. 

President  Reagan  proposes  limiting  the 
benefiU  so  that  they  would  be  no  higher 
than  unemployment  insurance  payments. 
He  also  proposes  delaying  the  payment  of 
the  benefiU  until  unemployment  benefits 
have  run  out. 

From  April  1975  through  December  1900, 
over  107,000  Ohio  workers  received  TAA. 
This  number  was  second  only  to  Michigan. 

Locally,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  closures 
of  Seiberling  Tire  and  other  rubber  and 
auto  plants  in  the  vicinity,  640  Akron  area 
residents  are  currently  eligible  to  receive 
these  benefits.  Certification  for  the  benefits 
is  still  pending  for  almost  1,000  other  appli- 
cants. And  TAA  benefits  have  already  run 
out  for  hundreds  of  other  tire  and  auto 
workers. 

Public  service  yobs 

In  1974,  Congress  provided  money  under 
the  Comprehensivce  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  to  local  govemmenU 
and  nonprofit  organizations  to  generate  Jobs 
for  unemployed  workers. 
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President  Reagan  proposes  hiring  no  new 
CETA  workers  and  eliminating  all  the  posi- 
Uona  in  FY  1082. 

The  program  provides  Job  experience  for 
long-term  unemployed  workers  who  cannot 
find  jobs  elsewhere  in  the  local  economy.  As 
of  February,  1981  the  Akron  area  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Consortium  employed 
443  workers,  and  Portage  County  CETA  em- 
ployed 125  workers,  all  of  whom  would  lose 
their  jobs.  SUtewide.  14,700  CETA  workers 
were  employed  in  1980. 

Cuts  in  the  CETA  budget  would  also  elim- 
inate $50  million  for  a  nationwide  worker  re- 
training project  to  be  demonstrated  at  10 
sites.  This  will  probably  rule  out  chances  for 
the  success  of  the  Summit  Coimty  Council 
of  Governments'  proposal  to  retain  laid-off 
workers  and  assist  them  in  job  placement. 

Because  the  elimination  of  CETA  public 
service  Jobs  will  increase  the  number  of 
people  on  unemployment  and  welfare,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  estimated 
that  15%  to  25%  of  the  projected  savings 
from  the  Reagan  proposal  would  show  up  as 
8i>ending  Increase  in  the  Income  transfer 
portion  of  the  budget. 

Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps 

This  youth  training  program  hires  young 
people  to  work  on  public  lands. 

President  Reagan  proposes  phasing  out 
this  program  by  the  end  of  1982. 

In  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  45  young  people  are  employed  in 
the  YACC  project.  In  addition  to  providing 
Job  training  for  the  youths,  the  program 
has  insured  that  many  development  proj- 
ects such  as  trail  maintenance  have  been 
completed,  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  if  the 
Park  Service  had  to  fund  the  projects  itself. 
Retired  Federal  workers 

Currently,  the  pensions  of  retired  civil 
servants  are  automatically  adjusted  twice  a 
year  to  make  up  for  the  impact  of  inflation. 

President  Reagan  proposes  limiting  these 
adjustments  to  one  a  year  on  the  basis  that 
virtually  every  other  group  receiving  Feder- 
al benefits  now  gets  only  one  such  cost  of 
living  adjustment  a  year. 

The  National  Association  of  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees  states  that  there  are  2,500 
retired  Federal  employees  in  the  14th  Con- 
gressional District. 

EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 

Currently,  there  are  more  than  50  Federal 
categorical  grant  programs  which  aid  var- 
ious state  and  local  education  programs 
such  as  education  for  the  handicapped,  tu- 
toring, career  education,  school  improve- 
ment, library  services,  basic  skUls  improve- 
ment, magnet  schools,  and  Indian  and  refu- 
gee education,  to  name  a  few. 

President  Reagan  proposes  combining 
most  of  these  separate  programs  into  two 
block  grants  (one  for  the  school  districts 
and  the  other  for  the  states)  and  cutting 
back  this  year's  funding  for  the  programs 
by  25%.  Five  percent  annual  increases  would 
be  aUowed  1982-1986. 

Programs  that  could  be  merged  Into  the 
block  grant  program  include: 

In  Akron  this  year,  34  elementary  build- 
ings and  8  parochial  received  (2.7  million  in 
Title  I  Federal  funds  targeted  to  low-income 
neighborhood  schools.  This  program,  which 
Includes  kindergarten  improvement,  remedi- 
al reading  and  math,  high  Intensity  reading 
centers  and  parent  advisory  training,  serves 
3,202  public.  185  parochial  and  108  children 
from  institutions  who  are  the  most  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  in  the  Akron  Public 
Schools.  A  20-25%  cutback  could  drop  as 


many  as  14  schools  from  service,  cut  reading 
in  half,  eliminate  the  math  program,  or 
reduce  the  supporting  staff. 

In  fiscal  year  1981,  Akron  Public  Schools 
received  1557,000  in  Federal  funds  for  spe- 
cial education.  90%  of  the  funds  are  spent 
on  personnel  who  are  specialists  serving  in 
programs  such  as-hearing  and  vision  impair 
ment,  language  disability,  severe  muscular 
handicaps  and  tutoring,  among  others.  A 
25%  cut  could  result  in  the  elimination  of  at 
least  20  of  the  specialists. 

In  1981.  $158,000  was  received  fronrthe 
Federal  government  for  purchase  of  library 
materials,  books  and  audio  visual  equip- 
ment. A  deep  cut  in  this  program  could  pre- 
vent the  Akron  District  from  meeting  the 
existing  state  standards  for  elementary 
school  libraries. 

Federal  funds  of  $362,343  were  received 
for  the  FoUow  Through  program,  which 
helps  Head  Start  participants  preserve  the 
gains  made  in  the  pre-school  program.  A  cut 
could  eliminate  necessary  staff  and  class- 
room units.  The  Akron  Follow  Through  pro- 
gram was  selected,  as  a  model  program  and 
thus  received  a  $158,000  Federal  grant  for 
use  in  training  others  around  the  country  in 
implementing  Follow  Through.  A  cut  here 
would  limit  staff  and  training  sessions. 

Another  $40,000  Federal  grant  has  been 
used  to  offer  technical  assistance  in  15  cities 
as  an  incentive  to  adopt  the  Akron  District's 
CEU-eer  Education  Program.  The  In-School 
program  which  employs  330  youths  during 
the  school  year  received  nearly  $800,000  in 
Federal  funds  and  the  Sunmier  Employ- 
ment Program,  which  employed  over  1,000 
young  people,  received  $846,000. 

The  Indian  Affairs  program  received 
almost  $70,000  in  Federal  funds  to  conduct 
remedial  activities  for  American  Indians  in 
the  Akron  schools,  and  the  Indochlnese  ref- 
ugee program  received  $8,500  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  47  refugee  children  to 
speak  English  and  participate  in  regular 
classrooms. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  said  that 
it  expects  iulminlstrative  savings  to  achieve 
the  proposed  25%  reduction.  However,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates  that 
administrative  costs  consume  only  2%  of  the 
entire  Education  E>epartment  budget.  Some 
have  estimated  that  the  Reagan  proposals 
could  result  in  one  million  fewer  students 
being  served  by  education  programs  and  the 
loss  of  75,000  Jobs  nationwide. 

Vocational  education 

The  Federal  vocational  education  pro- 
grams provide  funds  under  formulas  to 
states  to  supplement  local  support  for  voca- 
tional training. 

President  Reagan  proposes  reducing  the 
Federal  program  by  25%  in  1981,  and  by 
20%  in  1982. 

In  1980,  there  were  54,614  people  involved 
in  vocational  training  in  Summit  County. 
The  total  amount  of  funds  for  vocational 
education  in  Summit  County  was  $15.5  mil- 
lion. The  Federal  Government's  share  of 
that  equaUed  $1.4  million,  while  $7.5  million 
came  from  the  state  and  $6.8  million  was 
contributed  locally.  To  cite  two  specific  1980 
programs— for  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped, the  Federal  funds  equalled  $32,359 
and  the  local  funds  equalled  $5,674,  and  for 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  the  Feder- 
al share  was  $535,000,  the  state  share  was 
$1.5  million  and  the  local  share  was  $1.2  mil- 
lion. A  significant  loss  of  funds  for  the 
Sununit  County  program  could  have  an 
impact  of  the  provision  of  any  number  of 
programs,  on  equipment  purchase,  on  staff 
levels  or  on  curriculum  development. 


Social  security— student  benefits 


Students  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21 
whose  parents  are  dead,  retired  or  disabled 
are  entitled  to  social  security  benefits,  re- 
gardless of  need. 

President  Reagan  proposes  to  terminate 
the  program  for  new  students  and  to  reduce 
the  benefits  of  students  already  in  school  by 
25%. 

Akron  area  students  who  now  receive  this 
benefit  will  be  affected,  as  will  institutions 
like  Akron  University  and  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity where  students  with  marginal  fi- 
nances may  leave  or  fall  to  enroll. 

In  December,  1979  (the  most  recent  data 
available),  1,901  students  with  Summit 
County  mailing  addresses  received  the 
monthly  student  benefits.  The  total  of 
these  benefits  for  that  month  was  $415,905 
so  the  average  benefit  was  $218.78. 

Also  in  December,  1979,  students  with 
Portage  County  mailing  addresses  received 
student  benefits,  totalling  $86,768,  for  an 
average  benefit  of  $216.40.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  about  one-tenth  of  KSU's  en- 
rollment, or  around  2,000  students,  is  receiv- 
ing these  benefits. 

Student  loans  and  grants 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans  (GSL)  allow 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students  and 
their  parents  to  borrow  from  private  lenders 
at  lower  interest  rates  regardless  of  family 
income  level.  Basic  Education  Opportunity 
Grants  (Pell  Grants)  are  grants  based  on  a 
student's  financial  need. 

President  Reagan  proposes  limiting  GSL 
to  students  in  lower-income  families  who 
can  demonstrate  real  need.  Under  this  pro- 
posal the  government  would  no  longer  subsi- 
dize the  interest  on  loans  to  parents  or  pay 
interest  while  the  student  is  in  school.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  also  proposes  requiring  fami- 
lies of  Pell  Grant  recipients  to  pay  a  greater 
share  of  college  costs  before  becoming  eligi- 
ble for  the  grant,  and  requiring  an  annual 
$750  contribution  from  the  student,  except 
for  those  in  extreme  need.  The  maximum 
award  would  also  be  decreased  to  $1,750 
from  the  $2,100  level  authorized  for  1982. 

Out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  24,000,  the 
University  of  Akron  has  3,000  students  re- 
ceiving GSL  and  4,000  receiving  Pell  Grants. 
Out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  23,000,  Kent 
State  University  t\8S  3,576  students  receiv- 
ing GSL  and  5.000  receiving  Pell  Grants. 
The  value  of  these  grants  and  loans  is  more 
than  $22  million. 

On  a  nationwide  basis,  the  American 
Council  on  Education  estimates  that  500.000 
to  1  million  students  will  be  forced  to  drop 
out  of  school,  change  their  plans  or  transfer 
to  lower-priced  institutions  in  the  academic 
years  1981-82  and  1982-83  if  the  Reagan 
proposals  are  enacted  unchanged.  This  is 
5%  to  9%  of  the  country's  student  popula- 
tion. If  this  percentage  is  applicable  to  the 
Akron  area.  Akron  University  and  KSU 
could  both  lose  thousands  of  students. 
Akron  university  officials  predict  that  11 
adequate  funding  is  not  provided  for  the 
Pell  Grant,  the  University  of  Akron  could 
lose  as  much  as  $1  million  In  financial  sup- 
port. 

SOCIAL  SBCtnUTY 

Minimum  benefits 

Regardless  of  the  amount  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits  a  retiree  is  eligible  for,  based 
on  his  or  here  earnings  history,  there  is  a 
minimum  payment  of  $122  a  month  for  ev- 
eryone receiving  social  security. 

President  Reagan  proposes  abolishing  the 
minimum  benefit. 
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Information  is  not  available  as  to  the 
number  of  people  in  the  Akron  area  who  are 
receiving  the  minimum  benefit.  However, 
the  Reagan  administration  states  that  of 
the  2.9  million  recipients  of  minimum  bene- 
fits, 74%  receive  additional  retirement 
income.  This  means  that  750,000  benefici- 
aries rely  solely  upon  the  minimum  benefit 
for  retirement  income. 

Disability  insurance 

These  social  security  benefits  replace  lost 
earnings  for  disabled  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

President  Reagan  proposes  capping  these 
benefits  so  that  they  do  not  exceed  a  work- 
er's previous  after-tax  income. 

According  to  the  most  recent  figures  avail- 
able for  each  county,  in  Summit  County, 
there  were  6,447  individuals  who  received 
disability  benefits  in  June,  1980,  and  in  Por- 
tage County,  there  were  1,115  disability 
benefits  recipients  in  December,  1979.  The 
total  Summit  County  payment  for  June, 
1980  was  $2,582,390,  making  the  average 
payment  for  that  month  $401  per  recipient. 

HOUSING 

Subsidized  housing 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  provides  housing  aid  for  low- 
income  families  and  senior  citizens  through 
(1)  the  public  housing  program  (run  by  local 
housing  authorities)  and  (2)  the  Section  8 
rental  assistance  program  under  which 
HUD  makes  up  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  adequate  rental  housing  and  25%  of 
a  renter's  income. 

President  Reagan  proFMJses  cutting  the 
number  of  additional  subsidized  housing 
units  planned  for  1982  by  13%  and  increas- 
ing the  Section  8  tenant  rent  contributions 
gradually  to  30%  of  the  tenant's  income. 

The  Akron  Metropolitan  Housing  Author- 
ity estimates  it  has  a  backlog  of  4.000  elder- 
ly and  9,000  family  housing  assistance  appli- 
cations. These  could  be  more  difficult  to  fill 
if  the  funds  are  cut  back  and  thus  the 
number  of  new  assisted  units  is  decreased. 
Public  housing  modernization 

This  program  assists  local  housing  au- 
thorities to  update  older  housing,  making  it 
more  energy  efficient  and  less  costly  to  op- 
erate. 

President  Reagan  proposes  delaying  $300 
million  in  funds  earmarked  for  1981  until 
1982,  and  then  reducing  funds  for  1982  and 
future  years  by  40%. 

Arron  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority 
has  received  $3  million  in  these  funds  in  the 
last  two  years,  but  has  only  addressed  prob- 
lems at  two  projects.  AMHA  estimates  an 
outstanding  need  for  funds  of  about  $18  mil- 
lion that  cannot  be  met  by  rental  payments 
alone. 

Rehabilitation  loans 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Section  312  program  provides 
low  interest  loans  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
multiunit  rental  housing. 

President  Reagan  proposes  abolishing  the 
program  immediately. 

Akron  receives  over  $1  million  annually 
under  the  Section  312  program.  This 
amount  of  rehabilitation  is  in  addition  to 
large  amounts  of  rehabilitation  aid  to  home- 
owners by  the  City  under  its  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  targeted  code  en- 
forcement program. 

ENVIRONMKIfT 

Parks  and  outdoor  recreation 
The  Department  of  Interior  currently  pro- 
vides funds  for  National  Park  Service  land 


acquisition,  operations  and  development: 
matx;hing  grants  for  state  and  local  park  ac- 
quisition and  development,  urban  parks  re- 
habilitation, and  state  and  local  historic 
preservation  programs. 

President  Reagan  proposes  holding  off  on 
any  further  Federal  park  land  acquisition 
and  simply  terminating  all  assistance  to 
state  and  local  governments. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  acquisition  of  land 
for  the  Cuyahoga  VaUey  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  is  about  65%  complete.  The 
Reagan  proposal  would  halt  the  current 
effort  to  buy  the  remaining  land  and  ease- 
ments. While  this  wiU  not  destroy  the  na- 
tional park  system  it  will  leave  new  national 
parks  like  Cuyahoga  incomplete  and  unable 
to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  which  they  were 
created,  with  no  assurance  that  they  will 
ever  be  completed. 

Akron  and  other  communities  in  the  area 
have  relied  on  Federal  matching  funds  for 
acquisition  and  development  of  local  parks. 
Akron  received  $300,000  in  1981  to  help  ac- 
quire land  for  the  Cascade  Valley  Park. 
Tallmadge.  Cuyahoga  Falls,  and  Kent  have 
all  received  similar  grants  in  the  past.  The 
city  of  Akron  has  received  about  $200,000  in 
both  1980  and  1981  in  Urban  Park  funds  to 
rehabilitate  inner  city  recreation  sites. 
Akron  is  the  only  city  in  the  area  eligible 
for  Urban  Park  funds. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Mass  transit 

The  Department  of  Transportation  pro- 
vides capital  grants  for  the  construction  of 
mass  transit  facilities  and  the  purchase  of 
equipment  as  well  as  operating  assistance  to 
help  hold  down  local  fares. 

President  Reagan  proposes  reducing  funds 
by  $31  million  this  year  and  by  $270  million 
in  1982. 

Akron  Metropolitan  Regional  Transit  Au- 
thority receives  $5.5  million  annually  from 
the  Federal  government  for  capital  improve- 
ments and  operations.  Akron  Metro  has  al- 
ready hiked  fares  from  35t  to  50«  over  the 
past  two  years  and  has  made  service  cut 
backs  to  make  up  for  other  budget  cuts. 
About  35%  of  Metro's  operations  are  Feder 
ally  financed.  In  addition,  the  City  of  Akron 
and  Metro  received  $1  million  this  year  to 
initiate  the  downtown  transit  mall  and 
skyway  project  which  calls  for  an  additional 
$10  million  Federal  investment.  If  the 
Reagan  cuts  are  approved,  the  prospect  of 
receiving  the  $10  million  will  be  dim. 
Highways 

Funds  administered  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  go  to  projects  ori- 
ented toward  state  and  local  highway  needs 
through  the  Federal  Aid  Urban  and  Federal 
Aid  Secondary  programs.  Major  roads,  in- 
cluding the  interstate  highways,  are  funded 
through  the  Federal  Aid  Primary  program. 

President  Reagan  proposes  reducing  the 
Federal  Aid  Urban  and  Secondary  programs 
in  1982  and  1983.  and  eliminating  them  in 
1984.  The  primary  Road  program  would  be 
continued  at  about  the  present  level  and  the 
Bridge  Replacement  and  Rehabilitation  pro- 
gram would  be  increased. 

Because  the  City  of  Akron  drew  a  large 
amount  of  Bridge  Replacement  funds  for 
the  Y-Bridge  Project,  the  state  has  not  al- 
lowed the  city  to  apply  for  any  more  Bridge 
funds  at  this  time.  The  city  estimates  that 
about  80  bridges  within  the  city  need  reha- 
bilitation work  and  it  intended  to  meet 
these  needs  with  Federal  Aid-Urban  funds. 
The  proposed  shut-down  of  the  Federal  Aid- 
Urban  program  combined  with  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  state  to  allow  Akron  access  to 


the  Bridge  funds  may  produce  serious  prob- 
lems. County  officials  feel  the  shutdown  of 
the  Federal  Aid  Secondary  program  may 
have  a  negative  effect  on  highway  projects 
in  the  County. 

Airports 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  ad- 
ministers airport  construction  grants  to  in- 
dividual airports  across  the  country. 

President  Reagan  proposes  cutting  the 
annual  construction  grants  program  by  a 
third  in  the  next  five  years  for  an  estimated 
total  savings  of  $1.8  billion.  He  also  proposes 
to  increase  the  aviation  fuel  tax  by  12«  a 
gallon  and  the  passenger  ticket  tax  from  the 
current  5%  to  6.5%. 

In  September.  1980.  the  Akron-Canton 
Regional  Airport  received  $3.5  million  for 
the  Stage  1  construction  of  a  runway  exten- 
sion, but  there  are  three  more  stages  of 
work  which  remain  to  be  funded  from  addi- 
tional grants  under  the  Airport  Develop- 
ment Program. 

TTie  fuel  tax.  paid  by  non-commercial  avi- 
ation, would  affect  a  majority  of  those  who 
use  Akron-Canton  Airport's  facilities.  The 
ticket  tax  increase  would  increase  the  cost 
of  an  airline  ticket  to  consumers. 

MIUTART  SPKNDINC 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  the  only 
department  to  receive  an  increase  in  its 
budget  under  the  Reagan  economic  plan. 

President  Reagan  has  asked  Congress  for 
an  additional  $5.8  billion  in  FY  1981  for  the 
nation's  military  forces.  Under  his  proposal, 
1981  defense  budget  authority  is  estimated 
at  $180.7  billion  and  1982  budget  authority 
at  $226.3  billion,  representing  a  one-year  in- 
crease of  25%.  TTie  projected  combined  in- 
crease in  the  budget  authority  for  the  next 
five  years  (1981-1985)  Is  more  than  $238  bil- 
lion—which is  $58  billion  more  than  the 
entire  defense  budget  authority  for  1981. 

Although  large  increases  in  the  Defense 
Department  budget  will  not  represent  an 
absolute  loss  to  states  in  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west region,  recent  historical  data  indicates 
strongly  that  a  much  higher  proportion  of 
£>OD  budget  increases  will  go  to  economies 
In  the  South  and  West  than  the  economies 
of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  At  present 
80%  of  all  defense  Department  employees  in 
the  U.S.  are  located  in  the  South  and  West, 
as  are  75%  of  all  DOD  principal  Installa- 
tions. Studies  done  by  the  Employment  Re- 
search Associates  in  Lansing.  Michigan  con- 
cluded that  26  states  with  a  total  of  60%  of 
the  population  suffer  a  net  job  loss  when 
government  resources  are  shifted  to  defense 
spending.  The  biggest  losers  are  Illinois. 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  Akron  area  in  particular  receives  a 
disproportionately  low  number  of  prime  de- 
fense contracts.  In  1979,  in  the  14th  Con- 
gressional District,  Federal  tax  revenues 
equalled  $258.6  mlUlon.  but  prime  defense 
contracts  amounted  to  only  $112  million, 
and  much  of  the  actual  work  under  such 
contracts  was  performed  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

TAXXS 

The  President's  tax  cut  proposal  has  two 
parts.  The  first  is  a  proposal  to  cut  biurinesB' 
taxes  by  increasing  the  amount  they  can 
deduct  from  taxable  income  to  help  pay  for 
new  machinery,  vehicles  and  buildings.  The 
second  is  a  proposal  to  cut  personal  income 
tax  rates  by  ten  percent  each  year  for  three 
years. 

The  business  tax  cut  will  help  almost  all 
businesses  to  some  degree  by  simplifying 
the  procedures  for  claiming  accelerated  de- 
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predation.  Rlcht  now  only  thoae  businesses 
which  kre  Jwe  enough  to  afford  the  staff 
to  compute  accelerated  depreciation  can 
claim  It.  The  president's  proposal  will  give 
all  businesses  equal  and  easy  access  to  this 
tax-savinc  measure.  The  Reagan  proposal 
may  also  prove  helpful  to  economically  dis- 
tressed cities  and  areas  because  It  eliminates 
the  depreciation  rule  that  treats  used  assets 
leas  favorably  than  new  ones.  It  also  permits 
a  rapid  depreciation  of  assets  purchased  for 
research  and  development. 

However,  the  President's  proposal  offers 
across-the-board  accelerated  depreciation 
for  all  firms,  wherever  located,  and  does  not 
target  these  tax  cuts  to  firms  In  distressed 
areas.  To  get  the  most  benefits  from  the 
President's  proposals,  a  business  has  to 
make  large  investments  in  machinery  and 
be  profitable.  Our  region's  hard-hit  auto 
and  steel  Industries  meet  the  first  qualifica- 
tion, but  at  present  they  don't  have  much 
taxable  income  from  which  to  deduct  the 


additional  benefits  of  accelerated  depreci- 
ation. Because  many  of  the  industries  in  the 
northeast  and  midwest  economies  are  not 
very  profitable  right  now.  many  will  not  be 
able  to  take  full  advantage.  If  any,  of  the 
proposed  new  accelerated  depreciation.  The 
overall  Impact  of  this  proposal  could  be  to 
Increase  the  profit  disparity  between  the  na- 
tion's ailing  industrial  heartland  and  the 
simbelt.  The  proposal  could  also  encourage 
industries  to  close  older  plants  in  the  frost 
belt  and  build  new  ones  in  the  sunbelt. 

For  individuals,  the  President  proposes  a 
significant  reduction  in  Federal  tax  rates 
over  the  next  three  years,  shown  on  the 
next  page  is  a  chart  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions for  selected  income  categories  in  1981, 
when  the  cuts  would  begin  to  take  effect, 
and  in  1984,  when  the  cuts  would  be  fully 
phased  in. 

According  to  these  figures,  a  family  of 
four  with  an  income  of  $25,000  in  1981  and 
deductions  of  23%  of  that  amount  would 


have  a  tax  liability  of  $2,901  under  current 
law  and  only  (2,748  under  the  President's 
proposal,  a  cut  of  5.3%  or  1153.  By  1984.  a 
family  of  four  would  pay  only  $2,092  on  a 
$25,000  income,  a  total  cut  from  current  law 
of  $809,  or  27.9%.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  does  not  take  into  account  the  possibil- 
ity of  cost  of  living  increases  pushing  the 
taxpayer  Into  a  higher  tax  bracket  by  1984, 
resulting  in  lower  tax  reduction  or  possibly 
even  a  tax  Increase  on  an  income  with  the 
same  purchasing  power. 

The  biggest  winners  under  the  Reagan 
plan  are  the  ones  with  large  amount  of  in- 
vestment ("unearned")  income,  because  the 
plan  lowers  the  top  tax  rate  on  Investment 
income  from  70%  to  50%.  The  current  maxi- 
mum 50%  rate  on  earned  income  wouldn't 
change.  But  the  proposed  new  tax  schedule 
would  Increase  the  Income  level  at  which 
the  50%  rate  takes  effect  from  $60,000  for 
couples  and  $41,500  for  individuals  to 
$215,400  and  $108,300  in  1984. 
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Legal  Service*  Corporation  (LSO 

This  agency  makes  grants  to  323  local  pro- 
grams to  provide  free  legal  assistance  to 
poor  people  In  civil  matters  throughout  the 
country. 

President  Reagan  recommends  abolishing 
use  for  a  savings  of  $312  million  In  1982. 

The  Summit  County  Legal  Aid  Society  re- 
ceives 80%  of  Its  funding  from  LSC.  It  em- 
ploys twelve  attorneys  in  Akron:  two  in  Por- 
tage County  and  one  in  Medina  County. 
The  great  bulk  of  their  work  consists  of 
cases  concerning  divorce  and  custody,  evic- 
tions and  public  benefits.  Legal  Aid  lawyers 
represent  only  individuals  with  Incomes  up 
to  J»ist  above  the  poverty  line.  For  example, 
no  one  from  a  family  of  four  with  an  annual 
income  of  more  than  $9,313  (or  $179  per 
week)  can  receive  assistance  from  Legal  Aid. 
In  1980,  the  Summit  County  office  handled 
about  4.000  cases. 

Veterans 

The  Federal  government  provides  numer- 
ous benefits  and  services  to  the  country's 
veterans.  Including  medical  care,  readjust- 
ment services  for  Vietnam-era  vets,  and  low- 
Interest  loans. 

President  Reagan  proposes  reducing  the 
staff  of  the  Veterans  Administration's  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  by  5,000 
and  curbing  bonus  pay  for  VA  physicians 
and  dentists.  He  proposes  cancelling  or  de- 
laying some  VA  hospital  construction.  He 
also  proposes  eliminating  certain  readjust- 
ment benefits  for  needy  and  educationally 
disadvantaged  Vietnam-era  veterans,  and 
raising  the  Interest  rate  (now  5%)  on  loans 
to  veterans  secured  with  their  life  Insurance 
policies. 

President  Reagan  also  proposes  to  discon- 
tinue 91  readjustment  outreach  centers  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  The  Akron  Veterans' 
Outreach  Center,  which  employs  four  full- 
time  staff  and  four  work-study  staff,  saw  an 


estimated  900  veterans  between  April  1980 
and  March  1981.  averaging  65  veterans  a 
month.  The  Center  handles  such  matters  as 
VA  claims  and  jobs  counseling.  However, 
the  main  focus  of  the  Center's  program  is 
dealing  with  post  traumatic  stress  (also 
known  as  delayed  stress  syndrome),  exhibit- 
ed by  many  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era. 
The  Center  received  $98,000  in  Federal 
funds  in  1980  and  $131,000  in  1981. 
Postal  Service 

The  D.S.  Postal  Service  is  an  independent 
agency  overseen  by  a  Board  of  Governors 
appointed  by  the  President  and  assisted  by 
a  Federal  payment,  which  declines  10%  a 
year. 

President  Reagan  proposes  speeding  up 
the  decline  in  FVderal  support  payments, 
which  means  a  cut  of  $632  million  in  1982, 
One  subsidy  which  is  to  be  reduced  makes 
up  for  income  lost  through  discounts  to 
large  second-  and  third-class  mail  users  like 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  proposed  cutback  could  trigger  either 
a  rise  in  Postal  rates  or  a  reduction  is  serv- 
ice. The  Postmaster  General  has  said  that 
despite  the  cut,  Saturday  mail  delivery  will 
be  maintained.  If  Saturday  mail  service  is 
lost,  a  national  Postal  Workers  Union  offi- 
cial says  that  could  mean  up  to  25.000  fewer 
jobs. 

In  Akron,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
cuts  could  result  in  the  loss  of  70  to  100 
postal  Jobs  and  the  reduction  of  hours  for 
career  part-time  help. 

National  Endowmentt  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities 

The  Endowments  provide  grants  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  programs  in 
music,  theater,  dance  and  art.  and  for  litera- 
ture and  other  areas  of  the  humanities. 

President  Reagan  proposes  cutting  the 
budget  of  the  Endowments  by  about  50%. 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  how 
thoae  cuts  will  be  distributed. 


The  Ohio  ballet  received  $63,900  from 
KEA  in  fiscal  year  1980  to  help  support  six 
weeks  of  touring  and  to  use  for  special  proj- 
ects. In  fiscal  year  1981  the  company  re- 
ceived $75,500  from  NEA  in  direct  and  tour- 
ing grants.  The  company  has  been  told  it 
may  receive  NEA  funds  for  five  weeks  of 
touring  during  the  1981-82  season  and  cut- 
back could  affect  that  grant. 

The  Akron  Art  Institute  received  $30,000 
from  NEA  in  1980  to  aid  in  exhibition  series. 
A  cutback  could  reduce  the  number  of  exhi- 
bitions per  year.  Other  Federal  grants 
helped  build  the  museum's  new  quarters. 

The  Akron  Symphony  received  $16,000 
from  NEA  in  1980  to  help  augment  the 
string  section  and, to  provide  for  additional 
rehearsal  time. 

The  E.  J.  Thomas  Performing  Arts  Hall 
received  $5,000  from  NEA  in  1980  to  help 
pay  for  the  appearance  of  the  Atlanta 
Ballet.  A  cutback  might  affect  the  number 
of  traveling  programs  that  appear  there. 

"Dialogue",  the  Ohio  Arts  Journal  pub- 
lished in  Akron  received  $5,000  from  NEA  in 
1980-81  to  help  pay  for  freelance  writing, 
editing  and  some  printing  costs. 

A  request  for  approximately  $280,000  in 
Federal  funds  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  renovation  of  the  Akron  Civic  Theater 
is  now  under  consideration. 

Public  radio  and  television 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
provides  assistance  to  378  noncommercial 
radio  and  television  stations  around  the 
country. 

President  Reagan  proposes  cutting  the 
corporation's  budget  by  25%  in  1982  and 
making  deeper  cuts  in  subsequent  years. 

WKSU-radio  and  television  channels  25 
(Cleveland).  45  and  49  now  receive  partial 
funds  from  CPD  and  could  be  affected  by 
these  cuts. 

For  1981,  local  television  channels  45  and 
49    received    $348,598     from    CFB.    This 
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amounted  to  34%  of  the  stations'  total 
Income.  Three-fourths  of  the  CPB  funding 
goes  toward  programming,  such  as  the  ac- 
quisition of  certain  national  programs  or 
the  production  of  local  programs.  However, 
It  is  not  known  how  these  proposed  Federal 
cuts  mights  be  achieved.  It  is  possible  that 
the  stations  will  continue  receiving  funds 
and  that  the  cuts  will  be  absorbed  at  the  na- 
tional level.  However,  that  could  mean  that 
the  stations  would  lose  some  national  pro- 
gramming to  which  they  now  subscribe, 

Channel  49  also  recently  received  a 
$600,000  grant  from  the  National  Telecom- 
munications and  Information  Administra- 
tion's facilities  program,  which  the  Presi- 
dent also  proposes  to  cut.  This  grant  money 
will  be  spent  to  replace  chaiuiel  49'8  twenty- 
nine  year  old  tower  and  transmitter  in 
Akron.  The  NTIA  cut  will  not  affect  this 
grant.  However,  the  television  stations  have 
applied  for  similar  grants  to  replace  old  tape 
machines  and  those  applications  could  be 
affected  by  the  cut. 

For  1981.  WKSU-radio  received  $83,646 
from  CPB.  Most  of  that  money  also  goes 
into  programming,  thus  a  cut  in  funds  could 
mean  the  loss  of  National  Public  Radio  pro- 
grams and  part  of  the  full-time  professional 
staff.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Tauke,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  ScjHNEiDER,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoTTL)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Heftel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daschle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  for  60 
minutes,  on  April  27. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  SiEBERLiNG,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $3,000. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  LEBotjTiLLiER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lujan. 


Mr.  BEREtrtER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MARTm  or  New  York. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  McClort  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Dreier. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  H-tde. 

Mr.  Michel. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoTTL)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Mattox  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  STtJDDS. 
Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  POGLIETTA. 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Garcia  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ek^KART. 

Mr.  MoppETT. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  MAVROtnJS. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 
Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  MiNisH  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Obey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  BouQDARO  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  SwiPT. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Heptel. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  Daschle  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  EiDGAR. 

Mr.  Frank. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  840.  An  act  to  continue  in  effect  any  au- 
thority provided  under  the  Department  of 
Justice  Appropriations  Authorization  Act. 
fiscal  year  1980.  for  a  certain  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  and 

SJ.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1981  as  "(Gospel  Music 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker 

HJ.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  26.  1981.  as  "National  Recognition 
Day  for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EEHjAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  32  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  April  2.  1981.  at  11 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

987.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  that  the  Commission  is  unable  to 
render  a  final  decision  in  Docket  No.  37522. 
Florida  East  Coast  Railu>ay.  Application  of 
Joint  Rates,  within  the  initially  specified  7- 
month  period,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C. 
10707(bKl);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

988.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  reviewing  various  as- 
pects of  the  U.S.  role  in  maintaining  the  se- 
curity of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  pursuant  to 
section  668  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended;  to  the  Ctunmittee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

989.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Korea 
(Transmittal  No.  81-28).  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

990.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
his  office  for  calendar  year  1980,  pursuant 
to  section  204(a)  of  Public  Law  94-505;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

991.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Energy.  traiMmit- 
ting  the  aimual  report  of  his  office  for  cal- 
endar year  1980.  pursuant  to  section  208<c) 
of  Public  Law  95-91;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Otierations. 

992.  A  letter  from  the  Solicitor,  U.8.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1980.  pursuant  to  5  U£.C. 
552(d):  to  the  Conunittee  on  CJovemment 
Operations. 

993.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  BCanagement.  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Office's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1980.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  CSovemment  Oper- 
ations. 
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994.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Federal  Home  Loan 
Ifortcace  Corporation,  transmitting  a  reort 
on  the  Corporation's  activities  under  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1980,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
553b(J):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

995.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Inter- 
American  F\>undation,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Foundation's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1980.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  S53(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

996.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  Criminal  Division,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  on  activities  and  op- 
erations of  the  Public  Integrity  Section  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  covering  calen- 
dar year  1980.  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  529;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

997.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

998.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  International  Affairs 
and  Commodity  Programs,  transmitting  the 
third  quarterly  commodity  and  country  allo- 
cation table  showing  the  planned  program- 
ing of  food  assistance  under  titles  I  and  III 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  for  fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant 
to  section  408(b)  of  the  act;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

999.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the 
third  annual  report  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion and  results  of  the  operations  of  the 
Black  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund,  pursuant 
to  section  3(c)  of  Public  Law  95-227;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

1000.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  individual  skill  training  for 
Army  enlisted  personnel  (FPCD-81-29.  Mar. 
31,  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1001.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  summary  of  GAO  reports  and  on- 
going reviews  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (CED-81- 
84,  Apr.  1,  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  Bn.Tfi  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GAYDOS;  Conunittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  97.  Resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  reprinting  of  the 
report  entitled  "International  Information 
Plow:  Forging  a  New  Framework"  (Rept. 
No.  97-18).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

B4r.  GAYDOS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  105.  Resolu- 
tion approving  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  report  accompanying  the  first 
conctirrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1982  (Rept.  No.  97-19).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clatise 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

H.R.  2945.  A  blU  to  esubllsh  certain  price 
support  loan  levels  and  to  provide  other 
means  of  restitution  to  American  farmers  in 
the  event  of  the  suspension  or  restriction  of 
commercial  export  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3946.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  broaden  the  tax  in- 
centives for  cogeneration  equipment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENJAMIN: 

H.R.  2947.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  certain  property  con- 
veyed to  the  city  of  Gary.  Ind..  for  airport 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  I*ublic 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

FORSYTHK): 

H.R.  2948.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  carry  out  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1972  during  fiscal  year 
1982:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HEFTEL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Arches.  Mr.  Nowak.  and  Mr. 
Dreier): 

H.R.  2949.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain  small 
businesses  to  use  the  cash  method  of  ac- 
counting without  regard  to  inventory  ac- 
counting requirements,  to  increase  to 
$200,000  the  amount  of  used  property  eligi- 
ble for  the  investment  tax  credit,  to  allow 
nonrecognltion  of  gain  on  sales  of  proc)erty 
where  any  equity  interest  in  certain  small 
businesses  is  acquired,  to  provide  an  income 
tax  rate  reduction  for  corporations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 

H.R.  2950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  invest- 
ments suid  employment  in  economically  de- 
pressed areas  by  providing  tax  credits  for  in- 
vestments and  employment  in  such  areas 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 

H.R.  2951.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  estab- 
lish a  residence  on  such  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2952.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  provisions 
relating  to  private  carriage  of  letters,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 

H.R.  2953.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  to  certain  veterans  who  served  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during  the  Viet- 
nam era,  to  extend  by  2  years  the  period 
during  which  Vietnam-era  veterans  may  ini- 
tially request  psychological  readjustment 
counseling,  and  for  other  purix>ses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 

H.R.  2954.  A  bill  to  provide  general  assist- 
ance and  special  impact  aid  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  provision  of  educa- 
tional services  to  alien  children  to  whom 
State  or  local  educational  agencies  provide 


educational  services:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN: 
H.R.  2955.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  special 
reduced  postal  rates  authorized  for  political 
committees;    to    the    Committee    on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  2956.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,   to  provide   for  an  exclusive 
remedy  against  the  United  States  in  suits 
based  upon  medical  malpractice  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Sol- 
diers' and  Airmen's  Homes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.   HOWARD  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Clausen.  Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr.  Hammer- 

SCHMIDT): 

H.R.  2957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  delete  the 
limitation  on  the  use  of  public  treatment 
works  grants  for  treating,  storing,  or  con- 
veying the  flow  of  industrial  users  into 
treatment  works;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   HOWARD   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Clausen): 

H.R.  2958.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  additional  sums  to 
carry  out  the  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

H.R.  2959.  A  bill  to  require  recovery  of 
certain  expenditures  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  op)eration.  mainte- 
nance, and  construction  of  deep  draft  chan- 
nels and  ocean  Euid  Great  Lakes  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  to  authorize  such  con- 
struction in  specified  circumstances;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

H.R.  2960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  2961.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Gas  Pip)eline  Safety  Act  of  1968,  as  amend- 
ed, and  the  Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1979  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  ESnergy  and  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

H.R.  2962.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recov- 
ery of  capital  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  assignable  to  commercial  water- 
way transportation  for  certain  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  inland  waterway  proj- 
ects; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MAVROULES: 

H.R.  2963.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance to  small  business  concerns  in  ac- 
quiring procurement  information  and  con- 
tracts from  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  MOTTL: 

H.R.  2964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  require  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  collect  cer- 
tain financial  information  from  commercial 
broadcast  station  licensees  and  to  make 
such  information  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  NOWAK: 

H.R.  2965.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  target  the  assistance  provided  to 
special  economic  development  and  adjust- 
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ment  assistance,  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 
small  business  investment  companies  to  pro- 
vide additional  credit  for  certain  businesses 
located  in  distressed  areas,  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax 
incentives  for  such  businesses,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  Education  and 
Labor.    Small    Business,    and    Ways    and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  2966.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  project 
for  flood  control  in  the  Mamaroneck  and 
Sheldrake  River  Basins,  N.Y..  and  on  the 
By  ram  River,  Conn.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  2967.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  of  criteria  to  be  used 
in  determining  the  Federal  and  non-Federal 
Interests  in  flood  protection,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  PETRI: 
H.R.  2968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  savings 
by  allowing  Individuals  to  elect  a  credit 
against  income  tax  for  interest  and  divi- 
dends received,  by  increasing  the  maximum 
deduction  for  contributions  to  individual  re- 
tirement plans,  and  by  allowing  the  employ- 
ees to  deduct  voluntary  contributions  to  em- 
ployer retirement  plans,  and  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  bonus  interest  with  respect 
to  investments  in  individual  retirement 
plans  which  have  been  held  for  more  than  7 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dick- 
inson): 
H.R.  2969.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  na- 
tional secruity  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2970.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Armed 
Forces  for  prtxiurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  other  weapons,  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance,  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  component  and  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  authorize 
the  military  training  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER: 
H.R.  2971.  A  bill  to  establish  a  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Power  Planning  and  Distribu- 
tion   Authority,    and    for    other    purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 
HJl.  2972.  A  bUl  to  restructure  the  SUte 
and  local  assistance  programs  designed  to 
improve  the  quality  of  criminal  justice,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2973.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
medical  expenses  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals and  individuals  who  have  attained  age 
65  shall  be  deductible  without  regard  to  the 


requirement  that  only  medical  expenses  in 
excess  of  certain  percentages  of  adjusted 
gross  income  are  deductible;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr  TAUKE' 
H.R.  2974.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  absentee  bal- 
lots and  certain  other  voting  materials  per- 
taining to  attsentee  baUots  may  be  mailed 
free  of  postage;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution   of  the  United  States   to 
provide  for  balanced  budgets:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS  (for  himself,  Mr.  At- 
kinson. Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.    Clinger,    Mr.    Coughlin,    Mr. 
James    K.    Coyne,    Mr.    William   J. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Ertel.  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,   Mr.   Gray,   Mr.   Lederer.   Mr. 
Marks,  Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.    Murtha,    Mr.    Nelligan.    Mr. 
Ritter,  Mr.  ScHULZE.  Mr.  Shuster, 
Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr. 
Yatron): 
H.J.  Res.  223.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  sp>ecial  gold  medal  to 
Fred  Waring;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RITTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.   103.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Congress  would  regard  Soviet  military 
action  against  Poland  as  a  serious  breach  of 
international  peace,  and  that  if  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  takes  military 
action  against  Poland,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should,  in  conjunction  with 
the  leaders  of  Japan,   Australia,  and  our 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  allies, 
immediately  discontinue  all  credit  lines  and 
severely  curtail   trade  and  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


MEMORIAI^ 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
31.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  relative  to  continued  funding  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  ERTEL  introduced  a  blU  (H.R.  2975) 
for  the  relief  of  Yuk  Lee  Li,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  608:  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  645:  Mr.  Edwards  op  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  646:  Mr.  Lke. 

H.R.  894:  VLr.  Robert  W.  Danieu  Jr. 

H.R.  907:  B^.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Kastknmbisr,  Mr.  Frank,  and 
Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  1642:  Mr.  iXE  and  Mr.  Wolp. 

H.R.  1657:  Mr.  Kemp. 

H.R.  1765:  Mr.  Bowkn. 

H.R.  1778:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  1817:  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota 
and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  2226:  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs. 
C^isholm,  Bfr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Corrada,  Hi. 
MoTTEL,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Biacgi.  and  Mr. 
Simon. 

H.R.  2234:  Mr.  Kocovsek  and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  2235:  Mr.  Kogovsek  and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  2252:  Mr.  Hettel  and  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee. 

H.R.  2348:  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  2543:  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Goldwatkr.  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Moppett.  Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Bapaus.  Mr.  Skhskm- 

BRENNER.    Mr.    BETHUNK,    Blr.    FORSYTHE,   Mr. 

Beard,  Mr.  Pasrayan,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Bfr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr.  Gray. 

H.R.  2580:  Mr.  Phillip  Burton.  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Fish.  BCr. 
Porsythe.  Mr.  Guckman.  Mr.  Heptel.  Mr. 
Madigan,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Hi.  Patterson, 
Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Porter.  Hi.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Winn,  and  Mr.  Bedell. 

HJl.  2593:  Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Senaenbren- 
ner.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Huckaby.  and  Mr. 
Fish. 

HJl.  2794:  Hi.  Kogovsek  and  Mr.  Daub. 

HJ.  Res.  202:  Mr.  Hightower.  lArs.  Holt. 
and  Mr.  Molinari. 

H.  Con.  Res.  76:  Hi.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Dn- 
GELL.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Roe.  Hi.  Annunuo. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mrs.  FENvncK.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Lun- 
gren.  Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Sthatton.  Mr.  Lantos. 
Hi.  Gore.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Gnnt.  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Guyer.  Mr.  Addabbo. 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Prenzeu  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Obbrstar.  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Biagci.  Mr.  Vento,  Hi.  Danul 
B.  (^RANE.  Mr.  LowERY  of  Califomla.  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  Wirth,  Hi.  Taukx.  Mr.  Fazio. 
AND  Mr.  McDade. 

H.  Res.  38:  Mr.  Dougherty. 

H.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Kogovsek  and  Mr.  Daub. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1:  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Watkins.  Hi. 
Mineta.  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Heptel,  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Ritter.  and  Mr.  Weber  of  Min- 
nesota. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
45.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Council.  Luther  Place  Memorial 
Church.  Washington.  D.C.,  relative  to 
budget  cuts,  which  was  referred  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Veterans'  Aff ain. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  16.  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
TmntHoin)). 


PRATn 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LLJ3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

"O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past. 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come. 
Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast. 
And  our  etemsil  home! 

"Before  the  hills  in  order  stood. 
Or  earth  received  her  frame. 
Prom  everlasting  Thou  art  God, 
To  endless  years  the  same." 

— Isaac  Watts. 

Eternal  Father,  bound  as  we  are  by  the 
temporal,  we  come  to  Thee  in  gratitude 
for  Thy  help  through  these  past  2  days. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  excellent  condi- 
tion of  the  President.  May  his  restoration 
be  speedy  and  thorough.  We  are  grateful 
for  Mr.  Brady's  recovery  and  for  the 
health  of  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Dela- 
hanty. 

As  parents  we  identify  with  the  pain 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinckley  are  suffering  and 
we  commend  them  to  Thy  loving  and 
tender  care.  We  pray  for  their  son  In 
his  rebellion  and  confusion. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  smooth,  quiet, 
and  efBcient  way  Government  has  been 
managed  in  this  crisis.  In  Thy  sovereign 
grace  guide  the  leadership  of  our  Nation 
that  Thy  will  may  be  done  on  Earth  as 
it  is  In  Heaven.  We  ask  this  In  Thy  name 
and  for  Thy  glory.  Amen. 


He  apparently  continues  to  have  most 
extraordinarily  good  recovery  and  Is 
showing  remarkable  strength  and  vital- 
ity. 

I  know  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
Joins  with  me  in  our  delight  at  the  Presi- 
dent's prompt  recovery. 


CONDITION    OP    MR.    BRADY.    MR. 
DELAHANTY.  AND  MR.  MCCARTHY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  to  check  on  the 
condition  of  Agent  McCarthy  or  OflScer 
Delahanty  or  Mr.  Brady,  the  press  secre- 
tary, but  I  shall  report  later  in  the  day 
to  the  Senate  on  the  condition  of  those 
three  men  as  well. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
CONDITION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hap- 
py to  report  that  when  I  checked  with 
the  White  House  this  morning  on  the 
state  of  the  President's  health,  the  re- 
port was  good.  I  was  advised  that  the 
President  this  morning  sat  up,  took 
breakfast,  then  walked  around  his  room. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today  Is 
the  day  on  which  I  hope  we  can  dispose 
of  all  the  remaining  amendments  to  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  9.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  be  able  to  finish  this 
measure  today.  I  see  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  on  the  floor  and  I  recall 
that,  last  evening  before  we  went  out, 
he  and  I  compared  notes  on  the  number 
of  amendments  remaining.  While  there 
are  quite  a  number— I  believe  12  as  I 
counted  them  on  the  minority  side,  and 
at  least  1  on  this  side — that,  together 
with  the  vote  on  passage,  would  be  14 
votes. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  In 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize for  that  request,  but  I  was  about 
to  propound  a  request  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  in  that  respect. 
While  the  amendments  that  we  know 
of  or  knew  of  last  night,  together  with 
passage,  would  be  14  votes,  I  hope  that 
we  can  work  quickly  and  efficiently  and 
dispose  of  all  of  those  measures  today, 
even  If  it  requires  us  to  stay  in  beyond 
the  normal  recess  hour  of  6  or  6:30  this 
evening.  My  Inquiry  to  the  minority  lead- 
er is  whether  he  can  give  us  any  further 
view  of  those  prospects  or  the  prospects 
of  such  result  from  the  standpoint  of 
amendments  to  be  offered  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
last  evening.  I  indicated  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  certain  amend- 
ments about  which  I  was  informed  on 
this  side  of  the  a*sle.  There  may  be  oth- 
ers, but  I  did  not  know.  If  there  are,  and 
I  think  there  may  be,  I  doubt  that  there 
will  be  many  or  I  would  know  about 
them.  I  should  think  that  It  might  be 


well  to  continue  to  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  finish  action  on  the  measure  today, 
but  I  imagine  that  if  all  those  amend- 
ments are  called  up,  depending  upon 
how  much  time  is  taken  on  each  of 
them,  together  with  the  rollcall  votes,  It 
would  put  us  pretty  far  into  the  evening 
to  finish  today. 

I  said  on  the  day  before  yesterday  that 
I  felt  pretty  sure  we  would  finish  today, 
but  I  hesitate  to  say  now  that  we  will 
finish  today,  knowing  of  the  number  of 
amenduients  that  yet  remain,  but  I  think 
that  is  a  possibility. 

Certainly,  if  the  goal  is  not  achievable 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
seeks  insofar  as  today  is  concerned.  I 
should  certainly  feel,  with  great  assur- 
ance, that  action  would  be  completed  at 
a  reasonably  early  hour  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  I  offer  two  sugges- 
tions. If  I  may,  to  the  distinguished  man- 
agers of  the  bill  on  this  side  and  perhaps 
even  a  request  to  the  managers  on  the 
other  side.  That  is  the  observation  that 
it  is  not  constitutionally  necessary  that 
we  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  each  and  every 
amendment.  Some  of  these  amendments 
can  be  dispo-ed  of  by  a  vo!ce  vote. 

Mr.  President,  In  view  of  the  guarded 
optimism  the  minority  leader  expressed 
about  our  finishing  today,  I  think  It  best 
to  get  a  little  into  the  day  before  we  de- 
cide whether  we  shall  stay  late  to  finish 
or  go  tomorrow.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  finish  today.  Later  in  the  day  or 
shortly  after  lunch,  I  shall  try  to  con- 
fer with  the  minority  leader  and  per- 
haps have  another  announcement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  think  we  should  have  a  better 
idea  by  then  about  Just  what  to  con- 
template. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further  need 
for  my  time  under  the  standing  order 
and  no  reouests  for  time.  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  it  back  or  yield  it  to  the  minority 
leader  if  he  desires  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  majority 
leader  would  yield  it  to  Senators  on  this 
side.  I  see  the  minority  whip  Is  here  and 
has  some  use  for  some  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
time  remaining  to  me  under  the  stand- 
ing order  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  so  he  may  yield  it  to  others  on  his 
side  If  he  wishes. 
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RECOGNITION   OP   THE   MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  die  Member  on  the  floor. 


I    thank    the    distinguished    majority 
leader. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  CALLS  FOR 
AUSTERITY  IN  THE  DOMESTIC 
BUDGET.  YET  ASKS  FOR  $350  MIL- 
LION FOREIGN  AID  SLUSH  FUND 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
since  last  Thursday,  the  Senate  has  been 
considering  legislation  to  reconcile  the 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  years  1981, 1982, 
and  1983.  During  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, the  Democrats  have  attempted  to 
restore  modest  amoimts  to  deep  cuts  in 
programs,  which  most  Americans  strong- 
ly support — programs  providing  lunches 
for  schoolchildren,  social  security  for  the 
old  folks,  and  health  care  for  veterans. 

However,  while  the  administration  has 
called  upon  the  American  people  to  ac- 
cept sacrifice  as  a  means  of  balancing 
the  Federal  budget,  It  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  a  $350  million  contin- 
gency fund — a  "slush  fund" — to  meet  so- 
called  emergency  requirements  for  mlU- 
tary  assistance  to  countries  friendly  to 
the  United  States.  We  are  told  that  the 
fimd  Is  necessary  because  the  congres- 
sional authorization  and  appropriation 
process  is  so  slow  tliat  It  Is  difficult  to 
meet  legitimate  security  needs  of  friend- 
ly countries  should  an  emergency  occur. 

The  Congress  is  being  asked  to  give 
the  executive  branch  a  $350  million  blank 
check.  Of  this  amount,  $100  million 
would  be  in  the  form  of  grant  military 
assistance  and  $250  million  In  foreign 
mihtary  sales  credits — or  loans.  How- 
ever. I  must  point  out  that  Congress  will 
not  have  any  control  over  how  these 
moneys  will  be  spent.  Congress  will  sim- 
ply be  notified  when  funds  are  expended 
for  Mnergency  purposes. 

Yet,  Congress  has  already  given  the 
executive  branch  sufficient  authority  to 
meet  legltunate  emergency  requirements. 
This  authority  totals  $390  million  in  as- 
sistance which  can  be  made  available 
when  unforeseen  circumstances  arise. 

Under  sectlcxi  506  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  $50  million  in  authority  is 
granted  the  President  to  draw  down  on 
defense  articles  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  provide  defense  services  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  or  to  pro- 
vide mUitary  education  and  training.  I 
repeat,  under  section  506  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  the  President  can  pro- 
vide up  to  $50  million  a  year  in  weapons 
and  services  to  friendly  governments  on 
an  emergency  basis. 

Under  sectlMi  614  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  the  President  has  available 
to  him  up  to  $250  million  In  transfer  au- 
thority from  the  foreign  military  sales 
program  to  provide  credits,  make  sales, 
or  issue  guarantees  for  military  equip- 
ment provided  a  friendly  government.  No 
more  than  $50  million  of  the  funds  avail- 
able under  this  provision  can  be  allo- 
cated to  any  one  country  In  any  fiscal 
year,  unless  the  country  Is  the  victim  of 
active  Communist  or  Communist-sup- 
ported aggression. 

Thus,  at  present,  the  President  has 
discretionary  authority  to  provide  up  to 
$300  million  a  year  in  weapons  and  serv- 
ices to  friendly  countries  threatened  by 
emergencies.  S<Mne  $250  million  Is  trans- 


fer authority  from  foreign  military 
sales  programs  already  aw>roved  by  the 
Congress,  and  the  amount  available  for 
transfer  would  depend  upon  the  time  of 
year  in  which  such  emergencies  occur. 
However,  I  believe  the  Congress,  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  proper  control  over 
these  programs,  has  given  the  executive 
branch  the  necessary  flexibility  to  meet 
unforeseen  needs. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
the  Congress  should  approve  an  addi- 
tional $350  million  for  the  executive 
branch  to  use  as  it  sees  fit.  I,  for  one,  am 
opposed  to  what  would  amoimt  to  a 
slush  fund,  with  no  congressional 
control  and  no  strings  attached. 

I  yield  my  remaining  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  and  he  may  yield 
time  to  other  Senators  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  very  much. 


THE  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  statement 
I  made  this  morning  to  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

Statement   bt   Sxnatob   C»ai»stoi» 

I  am  delighted  to  see  you  all  here  this 
morning  and  to  know  that  the  ABA  Is  com- 
mitting Itself  to  fight  for  the  continuation 
of  the  legal  services  program.  It  Is  of  critical 
importance  that  the  members  of  the  ABA  be- 
come actively  Involved  in  defending  this  pro- 
gram because  members  of  the  organized  bars 
of  this  country,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  segment  of  society,  understand  Its  crit- 
ical nature. 

Our  system  of  Justice  Is  based  upon  the 
peaceful,  orderly  resolution  of  disputes  and 
conflicts.  The  assistance  of  counsel  Is  essen- 
tial to  this  system.  The  right  to  be  heard  Is 
of  lUtle  avaU — even  to  an  educated  lay- 
man— without  counsel. 

The  legal  services  program  Is  based  upon 
the  very  simple,  fundamental  premise  that 
the  poor — no  less  than  the  wealthy — are  en- 
titled to  legal  representation  to  redress  griev- 
ances and  defend  their  interests. 

I  use  the  term  "entitled"  purposefully.  The 
notion  has  been  advanced  recently  that  citi- 
zens do  not  have  any  basic  rlehts-or  entitle- 
ments to  any  government  services.  Including 
legal  services. 

I  disagree  with  that  premise,  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  legal  services. 

Budget  Dlrectot  David  Stockman  Is  abso- 
lutely wrong  when  he  says  there  Isn't  "any 
basic  right"  to  legal  services  and  proposes 
their  abolition. 

Tn  plain  English  he  means  a  person  doesn't 
have  a  right  to  a  lawyer  and  he's  wrong. 

Every  teenaeer  who  has  gotten  through  his 
11th  grade  history  class  knows  that  the  right 
to  representation  by  a  lawyer  Is  an  essential 
part  of  American  Justice  and  the  American 
sense  of  fair  play. 

Our  society — oxir  social  comoact^ — is  based 
upon  the  concept  that  all  citizens,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  financial  circumstances,  are 
entitled  to  be  protected  by  the  law.  This 
right  to  equal  protection  of  law  and  access 
to  the  Judicial  system  Is  a  basic  rlpht  arising 
from  our  svstem  of  Justice.  A  fair  and  lust 
government  cannot  countenance  denying 
people  the  protection  of  the  law  because  of 
poverty.  The  legal  services  corporation  Is  an 
example  of  what  a  fair  and  just  government 
can  and  must  do  to  bring  equal  Justice  to 
Its  people. 

This  Is  not  a  radical  program.  The  notion 
of  encouraging  ways  of  obtaining  Justice 
through  our  Institutions  of  government — 


through  our  Judicial  system — ta  a  concept 
believers  In  conservative  government  warmly 
embrace.  Our  entire  society  benefits  when 
conflicts  are  resolved  through  the  courts. 
The  legal  services  program  Is  essential  to 
promoting  that  result. 

The  vigorous  participation  of  the  ABA  In 
efforts  to  retain  this  program  Is  essential. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  each  and 
every  one  of  you  on  this  Important  taak 
ahead. 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
garding the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  and  the  reconciliation  resolution 
pending  on  the  floor,  I  want  to  state  very 
emphatically  that  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  reductlrai  in  the  level  of  fund- 
ing in  this  reconciliation  resolution  Inso- 
far as  it  affects  the  future  of  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  and  the 
country's  park  and  recreation  programs. 

The  Reagan  administraticHi  has  pro- 
posed and  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
has  endorsed  phasing  out  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  parkland 
acquisitions. 

•The  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
was  esteblished  in  1964  to  increase  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  for  the 
American  people.  The  program  provides 
for  the  acquisition  of  national  parklands 
and  for  matching  grants  for  State  rec- 
reation efforts. 

The  LWCF  has  been  a  well-managed 
program — and  an  extremely  popular  pro- 
gram. In  fact.  Interior  Secretary  James 
Watt  in  his  Senate  confirmation  hear- 
ings called  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fimd  "one  of  the  most  effective 
preservation  and  conservation  programs 
in  America." 

He  was  correct.  Yet  now.  Secretary 
Watt  proposes  to  abolish  this  'most  ef- 
fective preservation  and  conservation 
program."  Mr.  President,  I  would  hate 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Watt  was  deliberately 
misleading  Senators  during  his  con- 
firmation hearing,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  might  have  changed  his 
mind.  Perhaps  there  is  no  contradiction 
here:  Mr.  Watt  believes  it  Is  "one  of  the 
most  effective  preservation  and  conser- 
vation programs,"  and,  therefore,  Mr. 
Watt  is  against  It. 

Over  the  last  5  years.  Congress  has  ap- 
proved appropriations  from  the  LWCF 
at  a  level  of  between  $400  million  and 
$800  milhon.  Tiiis  legislation  however, 
assumes  a  rescission  of  the  $250  million 
still  unspent  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  ap- 
propriation and  an  appropriation  of  only 
$45  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  merely  to 
cover  court  awards  and  meet  emergency 
land  acquisition  needs. 

This  is  a  very  small  amount  of  money, 
compared  to  the  sums  we  are  considering 
In  the  pending  measure.  After  closing  out 
court  awards,  there  win  be  little — if 
any — funds  avaUable  to  take  care  of 
emergency  situations. 

There  are  authorized  parks  and  recre- 
ation areas  around  the  coimtry — Santa 
Monica  Mountains  National  Recreation 
Area  in  California.  Chattahoochee  River 
National  Recreation  Area  in  Georgia. 
Jean  Lafltte  National  Historic  Park  in 
Louisiana,  Monocacy  in  Virginia.  Cuya- 
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hosa  Valley  National  Recreation  Area  in 
Ohio.  Valley  Forge  National  Historic 
Park  in  Pennsylvania,  Manassas  Na- 
tional Battlefield  in  Virginia.  Olympic 
National  Park  in  Washington.  New  River 
Gorge  National  River  in  West  Virginia, 
and  the  Appalachian  National  Scenic 
Trail  from  Maine  to  Georgia — which  are 
under  extreme  pressure  by  private  de- 
velopers, subdividers,  and  others. 

For  some  of  these  parks,  it  is  now  or 
never.  The  lands  simply  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  park  use  next  year.  They  will  be 
subdivided  and  clearcut. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  approaches 
for  preservation  of  these  parklands  as 
open  space,  but  each  alternative  has  its 
limitatiOTis.  Zoning  is  not  permanent. 
Purchase  of  easements  is  almost  as  costly 
as  outright  acquisition.  And  land  ex- 
changes are  difficult  to  put  together  be- 
cause it  is  hard  to  find  suitable  property 
which  the  private  landowners  desire. 
These  a'tematives  cannot  provide  the  de- 
gree and  permanency  of  protection  that 
Congress  felt  these  parklands  deserved 
when  the  Federal  areas  were  estab- 
lished— let  alone  provide  the  immediate 
relief  that  is  going  to  be  needed  in  some 
cases  this  year. 

As  many  Members  of  this  body  are 
aware,  the  authorization  level  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  is  now 
$900  million  annually.  The  fimd  is  made 
up  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  mineral 
receipts,  motorboat  fuel  taxes,  and  rev- 
enues from  the  sale  of  Federal  surplus 
real  property.  There  is  currently  $1.17 
billion  unappropriated  from  the  LWCP 
account.  Although  the  LWCF  is  not  a 
trust  fund  and  the  moneys  can  be  "bor- 
rowed" for  the  purpose  of  budget  bal- 
ancing, the  moneys  must  always  be 
available  upon  request  for  the  park  ac- 
quisition program  and  the  moneys  from 
the  LWCP  can  only  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  and  State  park  acquisition 
program. 

No  one  has  a  mandate  to  reverse  our 
national  park  program.  President  Rea- 
gan has  no  such  mandate.  Secretary 
Watt  certainly  has  no  such  mandate. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  may  have 
voted  last  November  to  cut  back  Federal 
spending  in  order  to  eliminate  fraud  and 
waste,  to  curb  the  Federal  bureaucracy, 
or  to  try  to  put  a  cap  on  Inflation. 
But  parkland  acquisition  falls  in 
none  of  these  categories.  It  is  not  In- 
flationary. Our  parks  have  not  been 
guilty  of  fraud  and  waste.  And  the  park 
ranger  hardly  fits  the  public  stereotype 
of  a  bimgling  bureaucrat. 

In  proposing  to  halt  park  acquisition, 
the  administration  is  marching  to  a  far 
dJIerent  drumbeat  than  the  staccato  of 
budget  discipline. 

This  proposal  to  halt  park  growth 
comes  not  from  the  mainstream  of  dl- 
vers«  American  political  views,  but  from 
an  an ti -Government  bias  so  primitive 
that  I  still  have  difficulty  believing  Sec- 
retary Watt  is  serious  about  it.  E^en  the 
developers  of  our  national  resources — 
the  oil.  timber,  and  mining  interests — 
are  selective  in  their  opposition  to  park 
development. 

But  Secretary  Watt's  proposed  gar- 
roting  of  j>ark  growth  lacks  even  the 


sophistication  of  the  exploiters.  It  is 
more  than  capricious  and  irresponsible: 
it  is  environmental  anarchy. 

Our  national  park  system  is  a  treasure 
more  precious  than  all  the  gold  in  our 
vaults — nothing  may  be  more  important 
to  future  generat  ons  than  our  trustee- 
ship of  these  Isinds.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  political  consensus  in  our  country 
that  we  should  quit  acquiring  parkland. 
Our  parks  become  less  adequate  each 
year  as  our  population  outraces  park 
acquisition.  And  parks  are  in  great  de- 
mand; visiting  a  national  park  is  a  life- 
time experience  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  believe  that  with  respect  to  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund,  this 
budget  is  shortsighted.  By  providing  a 
modest  amount  of  money  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  save  for  future  genera- 
tions some  of  the  most  beautiful  open 
spaces  remaining  in  America.  However. 
if  we  do  not  act  now,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  irreversible  environmental 
damage  will  occur  on  some  of  these  lands 
and  we  will  lose  forever  the  chance  to 
preserve  magnificent  wildlands  which 
Congress  has  already  Identified  as  being 
nationally  significant. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  me 
time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 


DR.  OXEARY'S  REPORT  ON  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  CONDITION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
night  before  last.  Dr.  Dennis  OXeary, 
head  of  clinical  surgerv  at  George  Wash- 
ington University,  explained  to  the  Na- 
tion on  all  three  networks,  simultane- 
ously, between  7:30  and  8  o'clock,  the 
problem  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  suffered  because  of  the  assassina- 
tion attempt. 

He  explained  the  physiological  prob- 
lems and  explained  the  state  of  the  Pres- 
ident's health.  Frankly.  I  thought  he  did 
a  really  magnificent  Job. 

It  made  me  very  proud  to  have  been 
associated  in  any  waiy  with  George 
Washington  University  Hospital.  My  as- 
sociation is  very  limited.  My  son  was 
bom  there.  Of  course,  I  know  many  peo- 
ple who  are  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Hospital.  It  was  a  great  tribute 
to  the  hospital,  and  it  was  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  American  medical  pro- 
fession that  Dr.  Ol^eary  could  answer 
a  whole  series  of  questions  from  the 
press,  very  complicated  questions,  an- 
swer them  simply  and  clearly  so  that  any 
layman  could  understand  them,  and  re- 
assure the  Nation  that  the  President's 
health  was  sound  and  solid  and  that  he 
was  recovering. 

Dr.  Ol^eary  said  that  all  times  during 
the  operation,  the  President's  vital  signs 
were  solid  as  a  rock.  It  was  this  kind  of 
excellent,  clear,  responsible,  and  expert 
opinion  which  I  believe  reassured  the 
country  greatly  and  which  would  nor- 
mally pass  without  notation,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  deserves  credit. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
not  agree  more  with  what  the  Senator 
has  said. 

I  have  never  seen  a  better,  more  pro- 
fessional performance  than  that  of  Dr. 
O'Leary  in  Monday  evening's  live  press 
conference.  I  commend  the  doctor  for 
his  clarity,  as  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  just  done. 

It  is  truly  remairkable  to  find  anyone 
who  can  speak  with  such  poise,  such 
directness,  and  such  obvious  accuracy 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  his  tone,  can 
reassure  the  country  about  the  state  of 
health  of  the  President. 

I  do  not  know  what  Dr.  OTiCary's 
plans  are  for  the  future,  but  there  is 
probably  going  to  be  a  race  to  find  out 
if  he  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

My  father  was  a  doctor,  my  son-in- 
law  is  a  doctor,  my  daughter  Is  a  physi- 
cian's assistant,  and  I  greatly  admire 
the  medical  profession. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  medical 
profession  is  that,  like  the  legal  profes- 
sion, they  have  difficulty  making  them- 
selves imderstandable  and  clear.  Dr. 
O'Leary  did  a  great  job. 

Mr.  BAKER.  He  did,  indeed. 


NIGHT  AND  FOG:  VISIONS  OF  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  later 
this  month  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  will  sponsor  Days  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Victims  of  the  Holocaust. 
As  part  of  this  national  observance,  the 
American  Film  Institute  here  in  Wash- 
ington will  present  two  films  about  this 
darkest  period  of  civilized  history.  Alain 
Resnais'  short  film,  "Night  and  Fog"  Is 
considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  few  genu- 
ine, antiwar  films  ever  made. 

It  looks  at  Nazi -Germany's  attempt  to 
commit  genocide  against  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple of  Europe  using  such  methods  of  ex- 
termination as  outrageous  medical  ex- 
periments in  which  Jews  were  the 
subjects:  the  gas  chamber  where  inno- 
cent victims  were  gassed  to  death;  and 
the  crematorium  where  the  victims' 
bodies  were  burnt  en  masse. 

Specifically,  "Night  and  Fog"  looks  at 
one  of  the  worst  of  the  Nazi  concentra- 
tion camps,  Auschwitz.  According  to  the 
American  Film  Institute's  Preview  mag- 
azine, its  technique  is  deceptively  simple 
and  brilliantly,  disturbingly  effective.  It 
contrasts  actual  footage — in  black  and 
white — of  the  Nazi  extermination  camps 
in  wartime  with  quiet,  unblinking  travel- 
ing shots — in  color — of  Auschwitz  as  it 
stands  today,  grassy  and  deserted. 

"Nieht  and  Fog"  effectively  points 
out  that  no  matter  how  physically  de- 
serted and  serene  Auschwitz  may  look 
today,  the  memories  of  the  mental,  emo- 
tional, and  physical  torment  that  took 
place  within  the  confines  of  its  barbed- 
wired  perimeter  remain.  But  whereas 
many  atrocity  documentaries  lose  their 
audience  by  showing  too  much,  this  bril- 
liant movie  is  able  to  bring  its  terrible 
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message  home  in  a  manner  that  shows 
just  enough  and  grips  just  right. 

Mr.  President,  the  sacredness  of  hu- 
man life  transcends  national,  ethnic, 
racial,  and  religious  differences.  The 
right  to  live  is  universal  and  any  attempt 
to  abridge  this  right  should  be  dealt 
with  accordingly.  It  Is  imperative  that 
those  of  us  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liv- 
ing in  freedom  work  together  to  insiu-e 
that  this  right  reigns  worldwide. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  pending  in 
this  body  for  30  years,  condemns  those 
groups  who  take  the  lives  of  entire  peo- 
ples. By  ratifying  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, as  every  President,  including  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  has  asked  us  to  do,  the 
United  States  will  clearly  demonstrate 
that  It  will  not  tolerate  a  recurrence  of 
an  event  such  as  the  holocaust. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  extend  not  be- 
yond the  hour  of  10  ajn.  and  that  Sena- 
tors may  be  permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  I,  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  OF  SEN- 
ATOR JENNINGS  RANDOLPH  AT 
FIRST  ANNUAL  SENATOR  ROBERT 
C.  BYRD  SCHOLARSHIP  TESTI- 
MONIAL DINNER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  28,  I  was  honored  at  the  First 
Annual  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  Scholar- 
ship Testimonial  Dinner,  given  by  the 
March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Foimda- 
tion,  and  the  Greater  West  Virginia 
Chapter  of  the  March  of  Dimes  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

On  that  evening,  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  Senator  jENinNcs  Randolph, 
honored  me  further  with  a  beautiful  in- 
troduction. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
troductory remarks  given  by  Senator 
Randolph  on  tiiat  occasion  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

RXMAKKS    BT    SENATOB    jEinnifCS    RAMDOLra. 

Maxcb  28,  1981 

It  Is  a  joy  to  Join  with  all  of  you  In  honor- 
ing Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

As  one  of  the  members  of  your  "West  Vir- 
ginia Team"  In  the  United  States  Senate.  I 
share  great  comfort  in  the  fact  that  Bob 
Byrd  is  the  other  team  member. 

WhUe  I  labor  to  develop  programs  for  the 
hsLDdlcapped,  I  always  have  the  support  of 


Senator  Byrd  in  assuring  funding  for  the 
programs. 

The  results  of  this  teamwork  are  evident 
In  the  many  programs  in  our  State  which 
have  benefitted  the  handicapped.  A  large 
portion  of  our  success  In  Congress  Is  made 
possible  by  all  the  assistance  we  receive  from 
the  March  of  Dimes  and  other  volxinteer  or- 
ganizations. Without  the  valued  counsel  and 
dedicated  efforts  of  organizations  such  as 
yours,  our  efforts  In  the  Senate  would  not  be 
so  measurable. 

Certainly  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
grams that  are  enacted  would  not  be  as 
effective  were  it  not  for  concerned  and  car- 
ing people  such  as  you.  By  keeping  us  in- 
formed on  the  needs  of  our  handicapped 
West  Virginians,  you  are  helping  the  handi- 
capped throughout  the  nation. 

Our  leader  in  the  Senate  has  been  de- 
scribed as  having  "a  supreme  sense  of  order- 
liness and  a  Victorian  concept  of  duty."  I  can 
think  of  no  higher  accolade — and  one  more 
deserved — for  any  public  servant. 

He  has  brought  new  respect  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States  Senate,  while  at 
the  same  time  working  forcefully  to  achieve 
a  more  efficient  and  productive  operation. 
As  majority  leader,  he  set  a  tone  and  a  pat- 
tern that  continues. 

Senator  Byrd's  career  reflects  hte  respect 
for  order  and  orderly  progression.  He  is  a 
taskmaster  and  a  tactician,  a  personification 
of  the  disciplined,  self-made  man.  But,  as 
you  know,  off  the  Senate  floor  he  has  been 
known  to  "fiddle  around." 

His  Cinderella  story  In  public  service  be- 
gan humbly  as  an  orphaned  child  in  North 
Carolina,  In  a  time  of  economic  and  social 
upheaval.  But  Bob  Byrd  had  a  big  advan- 
tage— he  was  smart  and  willing  to  work — and 
he  dldnt  realize  he  was  disadvantaged. 

Reared  by  a  foster  father  In  West  Vlr- 
glnlas  southern  coal  fields.  Bob  surprised 
the  political  establishment  in  1946.  when 
be  upstaged  a  dozen  other  candidates  to 
land  a  seat  In  the  West  Vlrirlnla  Legislature. 
His  first  venture  into  politics  followed  a 
succession  of  Depression-era  jobs.  He  was  a 
service  station  operator,  a  grocery  store  clerk, 
a  butcher  and  a  shipyard  builder. 

He  retained  his  House  of  Delegates  seat 
In  1948  and.  two  years  later,  was  elected  a 
State  senator.  In  1952.  he  staked  his  sU- 
year  record  of  public  service  In  a  political 
dogfight  for  a  Congressional  poet  from  West 
Virginia's  old  Sixth  District.  During  those 
six  years.  Bob  drove  thousands  of  mUes  over 
mountain  roads  to  attend  part-time  classes 
in  four  colleges. 

He  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  In  1958. 
and  continued  his  part-time  educational 
goal.  He  took  night  courses  at  Qeorge  Wash- 
ington and  American  universities  to  earn  a 
law  degree.  He  was  personally  applauded  for 
his  efforts  on  graduation  by  the  commence- 
ment speaker — the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

Bob  Byrd's  thirst  for  knowledge  and  his 
respect  for  education  are  constant.  It  is  this 
quaUty  of  knowing  before  action,  of  reflec- 
tion and  preparation,  that  has  gained  him 
the  reputation  of  never  having  loet  an  elec- 
tion in  35  years  of  public  life. 

These  words  of  an  old  poem,  whose  author 
is  unknown,  perhaps  best  describe  the  char- 
acter and  persistance  of  the  man  we  honor 
tonight: 

"The  world  has  room  for  the  manly  man, 
With  the  spirit  of  manly  cheer; 
The  world  delights  in  the  man  who  smiles. 
When  his  eyes  keep  t>ack  the  tear. 
It   loves   the   man   who,   when   things   are 

wrong. 
Can  take  his  place  and  stand: 
With  his  face  to  the  fight,  and  his  eyes  to 

the  light. 
And  toU  with  a  willing  band." 


These  qualities  are  reflected  in  abundance 
here  tonight.  Each  of  you.  In  his  or  her  own 
field,  plays  an  Influence  role  In  your  state 
and  community.  But  beyond  your  peer  rank- 
ing and  your  material  successes  you  carry 
In  your  hearts  the  care  and  compassion  to 
help  those  In  greatest  need.  You  each  have. 
In  the  poet's  words,  a  desire  to  face  the  fight 
with  yotir  eyes  to  the  light  and — to  insure 
a  sound  society  based  on  goodness  and  hu- 
manity— "toll   with  a  wUling  hand." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  both  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  present  your  distinguished 
honoree — and  our  friend — Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  morning  business  has  expired. 


BUDGET  RESOLUTION  OF  RECON- 
CILIATION AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY).  The  Senate  will  now  resume 
consideration  of  the  pending  business. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9,  which 
the  clerk  wiU  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  B) 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal  yean 
1981,  1982.  and  1983. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    30 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
p>ending  business  is  on  amendment  No. 
20,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weickek). 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  Senator  Weickei's  amendment 
to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9  to 
change  the  instructions  to  the  Small 
Business  Committee.  This  amendment 
would  reduce  the  amount  the  Small 
Business  Committee  has  been  instructed 
to  save  by  $150  million. 

During  my  2  years  service  on  tbe  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  small  business  will  and  must 
play  a  key  role  in  the  revitalization  of 
our  economy.  Members  of  the  committee 
have  heard  what  small  business  needs  to 
become  more  successful  and  what  the 
Federal  Government  can  do  to  aid  in 
that  process,  as  well  as  what  programs 
wOTk  and  what  programs  need  to  be 
modified.  When  talking  about  small  busi- 
ness, we  are  talking  of  the  most  efficient, 
innovative,  growth  oriented  sector  of  our 
economy.  Small  businesses  generate  the 
majority  of  new  jobs  as  well  as  account- 
ing for  55  percent  of  all  existing  Jobs  in 
the  private  sector.  All  of  this  was  pointed 
up  during  tbe  White  House  Conferenoe 
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on  Small  Business  held  last  year  and 
supported  by  many  of  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

The  reconciliation  resolution  assumes 
the  elimination  of  all  SBA  direct  lend- 
ing. This  not  only  Includes  the  direct 
business  loan  program,  but  direct  lend- 
ing programs  for  the  handicapped,  local 
development  companies,  and  for  firms 
involved  in  the  energy  field. 

SBA  is  often  the  only  source  of  cap- 
ital for  these  entities  because  traditlonial 
lenders  do  not  want  to  accept  the  risk 
involved  in  lending  capital  to  a  new  or 
innovative  company.  Without  SBA  as- 
sistance, we  may  lose  the  chance  to  de- 
velop new  energy  technologies.  Wrms 
which  employ  the  handicapped  may  fail. 

The  resolution  also  assumes  a  major 
Increase  in  the  interest  rates  charged  to 
homeowners  and  businesses  which  have 
suffered  a  physical  disaster. 

The  SBA  administers  a  disaster  loan 
program  which  provides  financial  assist- 
ance to  homeowners  and  businesses  in 
disaster  areas.  Since  1950.  SBA  has  been 
the  principal  aigency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  furnishes  monetary  aid 
when  disaster  strikes.  Natural  disasters 
are  often  of  such  magnitude  that  local 
financial  institutions  are  unable  to  mar- 
shal the  resources  necessary  for  recovery. 
When  a  disaster  strikes,  we  all  should 
help — in  other  words,  a  Government  role 
is  appropriate. 

The  disaster  program  is  one  which  no 
person  wants  to  qualify  for.  It  is  not  a 
giveaway  program  nor  is  It  assistance  for 
a  special  interest,  a  specific  income  group 
or  a  region  of  the  coimtry.  Every  single 
homeowner  in  the  United  States  may  find 
him  or  herself  in  a  situation  where  a 
flood,  hurricane,  volcano,  tornado,  fire,  or 
other  calamity  destroys  part  or  all  of  his 
or  her  property  and  possessions.  I  would 
be  happy  if  we  never  used  the  program 
but  that  is  beyond  our  control.  We  must 
have  such  a  program  and  It  must  be  a 
good  one. 

Disasters  occur  throughout  the  United 
States.  Over  the  last  several  years  disas- 
ter declarations  have  been  made  in  all 
of  the  50  States.  SBA's  statistics  show 
that  through  fiscal  year  1979,  766.980  dis- 
aster loans  have  been  made  to  home- 
owners  and   businesses   in   the  United 
States.  Many,  many  Americans  utilize 
this  program.  Most  of  the  loans  are  to 
homeowners  with  inadequate  or  no  In- 
surance. Between  1976  and  1980,  700  dis- 
aster declarations  were  made  by  either 
the  President  or  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  All 
Members   of   the   Senate    are    familiar 
with  the  major  disasters  which  occurred 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  those 
which  happened  in  their  own  States. 

When  the  disasters  occur,  the  FWeral 
Government  is  there  with  low-interest 
loans  to  help  individuals  and  commu- 
nities rebuild.  If  we  do  not  accept  this 
amendment  that  low-interest  loan  win 
presumably  no  loneer  be  avaHable  and 
homeowners  will  find  themselves  bur- 
dened with  huge  monthly  payments  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  pay  off  their 
loans  at  13  percent  Interest  instead  of 
the  present  3  percent.  There  Is  no  choice 
for    homeowners    who    have    suffeml 


through  a  hurricane  or  flood  or  fire.  They 
have  to  rebuild  and  we  should  make  it  as 
reasonable  as  possible.  All  our  people  are 
willing  to  help.  Our  people  want  to  help. 
We  hear  about  these  disasters  for  a  week 
or  two  in  the  media  but  the  residents  of 
the  areas  struck  have  to  live  with  the 
devastations  for  months:  the  scars  oftoi 
remain  for  years.  Let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  some  of  the  disasters  which 
have  qualified  for  SBA  disaster  as- 
sistance. 

SBA    DTSAOTB    AsSUTANCa 

California,  1980.  floods.  14,000  loans;  Texas. 
1980.  floods.  26,000  loans:  Louisiana.  1980, 
floods.  8.600  loans  (2  separate  disasters); 
Texas,  1979.  tornado.  2,500  loans;  California, 
1978,  floodA.  18,000  loans;  Mass..  1978  fl30ds, 
10,000  loans;  Maine,  1978.  floods.  1,600  loans: 
Illinois,  1978  storm,  1.662  loans;  Minnesota. 
1978,  tornado,  1,600  loans;  Alabama,  1979. 
hurricane,  6,000  loans;  Nebraska.  1980,  tor- 
nado, 600  loans:  N.  Dakota,  1979.  floods,  682 
loans;  Washington.  1970,  volcano.  1,100  loans 
and  still  counting. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
accent  Senator  Weicker's  amendment. 
It  will  give  the  Small  Business  Committee 
the  flexibility  it  needs  to  make  good 
policy  decisions  on  programs  of  impor- 
tance to  small  businesses.  Furthermore, 
it  will  enable  the  committee  to  consider 
the  implications  of  major  changes  in  the 
disaster  locm  program,  changes  which  I 
beleve  should  not  take  place. 

Homeowners  have  rrtled  <xi  this  low- 
interest  assistance  program  in  order  to 
help  get  them  back  on  their  feet  again. 
I  bereve  Senator  Weicker's  amendment 
will  help  do  what  the  American  people 
want  us  to  do.  which  is  to  retain  a  criti- 
cal form  of  assistance  to  those  who  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  neediest  of  all  peo- 
ple, those  who  have  laeen  wiped  out  in 
a  disaster  and  find  themselves  with 
either  no  insurance  or  inadequate  in- 
surance. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  raises  an  im- 
portant subject,  one  which  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. As  I  ment'oned  In  my  opening 
statement  last  night,  it  was  Just  last 
July,  after  2  years  of  negotiations,  that 
the  rates  and  terms  for  disaster  loans 
were  finally  agreed  to. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Budget 
Committee  have  proposed  sweeping 
changes  in  the  dlssister  loans  but  also 
would  change  the  ellglbflltv  criteria  and 
the  amount  of  loss  which  could  be  cov- 
ered by  Oovemment  loans.  Taking  such 
sweeping  action  without  the  benefit  of 
time  to  examine  the  effect  on  disaster 
victims  is  of  concern  to  me. 

If  the  Senator  desires,  I  would  be  more 
than  willing  to  schedule  hearings  In  the 
Small  Business  Committee  to  examine 
the  effect  of  these  sweeping  changes  on 
homeowners  and  businesses. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate Senator  Weicker's  concern  about 
the  disaster  loan  prosram.  It  is  evident 
that  he  is  well  informed  about  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  program  and  I 
trust  the  issues  we  have  raised  today 
will  l)e  addressed  in  the  Small  Business 
Committee  with  all  the  opiions  explored. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  Just 
for  the  next  few  minutes — and  then  I 


Intend  to  allow  the  vote  to  proceed — ^I 
would  Just  like  to  summarize  the  effects 
of  th.s  resolution.  What  is  being  done 
here  is  not  much  different,  I  suppose, 
from  that  which  the  Budget  Committee 
seeks  to  accomplish  through  the  budget 
process;  that  is,  taking  away  the  policy- 
making or  the  discretionary  powers  of 
the  various  authorizing  committees. 

The  £bnall  Business  Committee  gave  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  the  budget  re- 
port that  it  presented  to  the  Budget 
Committee  on  March  16.  And,  indeed.  In 
the  budget  that  was  presented,  there  was 
a  slight  rise  over  that  which  was  sug- 
gested by  the  President  in  certain  areas 
which  we  deemed  to  be  important  and 
worthy  of  an  Increase.  Instead,  the  Budg- 
et committee  has  handed  us  a  budget 
that  is  considerably  below  that  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

Now,  if  these  economically  difScuIt 
times  have  impacted  with  harshness 
upon  business  as  a  whole,  it  has  been 
especially  harsh  Insofar  as  small  business 
is  concerned.  One  has  only  to  read  the 
newspapers  to  see  business  after  busi- 
ness, small  business  after  small  business 
going  bellv  up.  And  the  reason  for  that, 
very  simi^,  is  either  the  inability  to  get 
capital  or  the  cost  of  that  capital. 

The  large  business  either  has  adequate 
capital  or  can  pay  the  20-,  21-,  22-per- 
cent interest.  It  certainly  does  not  do 
much  for  the  bottom  profit  line  as  far  as 
those  businesses  are  concerned,  but  they 
can  get  the  money  and  can  pay  it.  Not  so 
with  small  business.  It  is  a  matter  of  life 
or  death.  And,  in  too  many  cases,  death 
is  coming  rather  swiftly  and  in  rather 
large  numbers  these  days  when  we  are 
talking  about  small  business. 

What  doubly  concerns  me  is  that  it  Is 
the  small  businesses  of  this  Nation  that 
have  for  the  nast  decade  supplied  about 
90  percent  of  the  new  employment.  About 
90  percent  of  the  innovation  comes  from 
small  business.  It  Is  small  business  that 
is  going  to  provide  the  competition  wiilch 
keeps  [>rlces  down  and  quality  high.  And 
without  that  competition  you  are  going 
to  get  a  concentration  of  economic  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  corporations  In 
this  country. 

I  have  stood  on  this  floor  and  very 
much  opposed  restricting  competition  by 
legislative  flat  as  has  been  suggested  by 
some  of  mv  colleagues.  But  whereas  I 
oppose  legislative  flat,  I  want  to  do  every- 
thing to  encourage  competition.  And  the 
economic  policies  of  the  previous  admin- 
istration and.  indeed,  in  a  different  way, 
the  economic  policies  of  this  admlnlstra- 
tl<Hi,  are  further  narrowing  and  restrict- 
ing that  competition. 

A  business  cannot  start  up  without  cv>- 
Ital.  A  business  cannot  expand  or  grow 
without  capital.  And  so  what  you  have  is 
a  series  of  forced  mergers.  It  is  one  thing 
for  a  small  business  to  sell  out  for  estate 
reasons  or  as  a  matter  of  choice,  insofar 
as  the  owners  of  that  business  are  con- 
cerned, but  to  be  forced,  either  in  the 
sense  of  going  out  of  business  or  being 
forced  into  a  merger  with  a  larger  corpo- 
ration because  there  is  no  capital  or  one 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  capital,  that 
is  a  different  story. 
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And  right  here,  what  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  done  is  to  take  away  that 
source  of  capital  from  those  who  need  it 
the  most.  Not  only  are  they  small  busi- 
nesses but  they  are  the  greatest  risks 
within  the  small  business  community. 
Forty-seven  percent  of  the  direct  loans 
in  1980  went  to  minorities  and  to  women, 
rt  Is  not  easy  for  either  of  those  catego- 
ries to  obtain  capitad,  neither  can  they 
afford  the  cost  of  capital.  Many  other  of 
these  ttfe  direct  loans  to  the  handicapped 
and  for  urban  economic  development. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  direction 
that  the  Budget  Committee  suggests  in 
shifting  over  from  direct  to  guaranteed 
loans.  I  have  no  problem  with  that.  But 
to  bring  It  about  in  one  fell  swoop  creates 
enormous  hardship.  Now  we  are  no 
longer  talking  about  macro  or  micro- 
economics; we  are  talking  about  an  In- 
dividual going  bankrupt.  So  what  to  us 
Is  a  matter  of  policy  becomes  a  personal 
tragedly  to  somebody  else. 

I  might  add,  again  in  terms  of  the 
philosophy  of  this  administration,  we 
are  not  talking  about  public  works  Jobs; 
we  are  talking  about  the  creation  of  Jobs 
through  the  private  sector. 

So  for  all  these  reasons  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  would 
stand  with  the  President,  which  really 
is  the  middle  ground  between  the  figiires 
suggested  by  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, which  are  on  the  up  side,  and 
the  flgures  suggested  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, which  are  on  the  down  side.  I 
would  hope  the  Senate  would  stand  with 
the  Small  Business  Committee  and  the 
President  and  pass  this  amendment. 

I  am  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  the 
vote.  Whenever  Senator  Hollings  or 
Senator  DoicEmci  are  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  their  time,  I  am 
prepared  to  do  so.  Let  us  get  on  with 
a  vote  on  this  matter,  unless  someone 
else  is  prepared  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  glad  to  check  on  this  side  during  a 
quorum  call  to  see  if  anyone  on  this  side 
wants  to  further  debate  this  matter. 

Mr.  president,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  "me  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsukaca), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wiluams),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins)  .  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  68  Leg.] 
YEAS— 28 


Baueua 

Hatch 

Uoyntban 

Bradley 

Hayakawa 

Nunn 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Heinz 

Packwood 

Cannon 

iDouye 

Rlegle 

Ooben 

Kennedy 

Sart>aD«s 

Cranston 

Leshy 

Specter 

Dodd 

Levin 

Tsoncas 

Pord 

Mathias 

Welcker 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Hart 

Mitchell 
NATS— «8 

Abdnor 

Eagleton 

McCiura 

Andrews 

East 

Mel  Cher 

Armstrong 

Exon 

MurkowsU 

Baker 

Cam 

Nlcklea 

Bentsen 

Ooldwater 

Percy 

Blden 

Gorton 

Pressler 

Boren 

Orasiley 

ProTmIra 

Boschwlts 

Hatfleld 

PryoT 

Bumpers 

Hawklna 

Qiiayla 

Burdlck 

Heflln 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Rudmaa 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

HoUlngs 

Sasser 

Chafee 

Huddleston 

Sr.hmltt 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Jackson 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Jepsen 

S'ennls 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Stevens 

DeConclnl 

Kaasebaimi 

Svmms 

Denton 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Dlfon 

La^alt 

Tower 

Dole 

Long 

wallop 

Domenld 

Lugar 

Wanitr 

DurenbergeT 

Mattlngly 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Mataunaga 

Randolph 

WtlUams 

Pell 

So  Mr.  Weicker's  amendment  (No.  20) 
was  rejected. 

XTP    AMENDMENT     NO.     SS 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  an  across-the-board 
reduction  In  energy  activities) 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  on  liehalf  of 
myself,  the  Senator  frwn  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNCAS),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  .  and  others,  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Ux.  Habt),  for 
himself  and  others,  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  36. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  "»14,667 ,000,000" 
In  line  14.  strike  out  through  "$47,694,000,- 
000"  In  line  20  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowing:    "813.446.000,000   and   outlays   by 


82,367,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1981:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $62,825,000,000,  and  out- 
lays by  $36,958,000,000,  In  flscsl  year  1982; 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $69,228.- 
000.000,  and  ouUays  by  $47,544,000,000" 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  "$13300.000.- 
000"  In  line  24,  strike  out  throtigh  "$1,800.- 
000.000"  m  line  1  on  page  3  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "$11,078,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $1,534,000,000  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1981;  by  $3,213,000,000  In 
outlays  toe  fiscal  year  1982;  and  $1,060,000.- 
000." 

On  page  4.  beginning  with  "$645,000,000"  In 
line  6.  strike  out  through  •$3,961,000,000 "  In 
line  10  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing: "$140,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,997,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
"$3,243,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$3,197,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
and  $4,011,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$3,958,000,000". 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  "$2,071,000,000" 
In  line  9  strike  out  through  "$8.628X)00.000" 
In  line  13  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "$331,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $80,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
$3,714,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $3.- 
358,000,000  in  outlays  for  flsc^  year  1982; 
and  $3,660,000,000  In  budget  authority  ai>d 
$3,522,000,000." 

The  cosponsors  of  Mr.  Hast's  amend- 
ment (UP  No.  36)  are:  Mr.  CtAHSTOR, 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  DeCoh- 
ciKi.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Matsunaca,  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Bideh,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Tsoncas.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Moynirah.  and 
Mr.  Huddleston. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  with  a 
wide  variety  of  colleagues.  I  am  offering 
this  amendment,  which  addresses  an  Is- 
sue crucial  to  the  future  of  our  Nation: 
reaching  energy  independence  as  soon  as 
reas<Kiably  possible. 

In  setting  Its  committee  marks,  the 
reconciliation  resolution  assimies  enact- 
ment of  the  administration's  proposed 
energy  budget.  This  budget,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  could  seriously  jeopardize 
our  economic  and  national  security  be- 
cause it  does  very  little  to  reduce  our 
near-term  vulnerability  to  disruptions  In 
the  supply  of  imported  oil. 

The  energy  budget  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  would  reduce  the 
total  amount  of  fimds  available  for 
energy  independence  in  the  shortest  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  increases  funds  for  pro- 
grams with  only  a  speculative  chance  of 
contributing  to  our  energy  security. 

By  contrast,  our  amendment  proposes 
distributing  the  overall  15  percent 
equitably  among  each  functional  area 
wlth'n  the  energy  budget — energy  supply, 
research  and  development,  energy  con- 
servation, and  fossil  energy  programs.  In 
addition,  it  restores  fiscal  year  1980 
budget  authority  to  sustain  both  the 
Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conservation 
Bank  and  the  alcohol  fuels  loan  program 
at  a  subsistence  level,  so  that  those  pro- 
grams can  continue  to  exist  into  the 
early  1980'8. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
indicating  my  assumed  funding  levels  for 
each  of  these  programs  be  included  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RECoao. 
as  follows: 
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COMPARISON  OF  FVNOINC  ASSUMPTIONS  UNDER  PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT 

Currmt  policy— Fiscal  yMr  1981 
BA  0 


itma  WPOty  R.  t  D 2, 807  2, 803 

F«>ir«Mf|y 1.135  930 

EirtfD  conssrvtljoa „_                    80O  705 

AkoWfurt 40 

SoUr/cainarvation  bank 10 

TotaL V7«  M88 

Fiscal  ytar  1981 

Ru|an  Amtndmant 

assumptions  assumptions 

BA  0  BA  0 

Iwmri  sapuly  R.  A  0 ~l.m  2. 752     2.  358  Tsli 

Fossil  anariy 815  805         946  854 

Enarry  conservation. 546  689         700  700 

Afcoholfual -1.245          25. 40 

SoUr/consarvatton  bank -1,000            0 5 

ToliL 1,782      4,271      4,004       4,237 

Amendmant 
Raaian  ouBay  outlay 

assumptions         assumptions 

FY  82      fTk      FY  82      FY  83 

Eneffy  supply  R. » n -78  -12  -255  -31 

Fossil  mafn -IM  -37  -97  -23 

Enargy  cons«r»ition —116  —74  —62  —28 

Akaftof  fu«l -60  -87  -51  -83 

Sslar/consarvation.. -50  -130  -10  -25 

TiM -462      -340      -475        -190 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment differs  from  other  amendments  of- 
fered during  this  debate  in  that  it  would 
retain  the  overall  level  of  fiscal  year  1981 
spending  on  energy  programs  pro"osed  in 
the  administration's  budget,  but  would 
change  the  marks  of  three  committees: 
Energy,  Agriculture,  and  Appropria- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  however,  it  would 
reverse  the  assumptions  underlying  the 
reconciliation  instructions,  putting  the 
Senate  on  record  in  favor  of  a  balanced 
and  diverse  energy  program  that  In- 
cludes a  wide  range  of  energy  tech- 
nologies. 

Finally,  by  more  equitably  distribut- 
ing the  proposed  funding  reduction,  the 
amendment  would  give  the  relevant 
committees  of  jurisdiction  added  flex- 
ibility in  the  determination  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  funding  for  specific  en- 
ergy programs. 

This  amendment  is  more  concerned 
with  a  principle  than  with  a  specific  set 
of  numbers.  This  is  the  principle,  as  I 
have  indicated,  of  a  balanced  energy  pro- 
gram. Over  the  past  decade  and  under 
three  administrations.  Congress  has 
fashioned  a  balanced  energy  program, 
based  on  a  range  of  energv  technologies, 
to  help  cure  us  of  our  debilitating  addic- 
tion to  foreign  oil.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  Budget  Committee's  proposal  could 
undermine  that  balanced  program  by 
reducing  funding  for  certain  programs — 
such  as  solar  energy,  conservation,  fos- 
sil energy,  and  alcohol  fuels — while  in- 
creasing fimding  for  other  programs, 
particularly  nuclear  energy. 

It  is  the  premise  of  this  amendment 
that  we  should  not  use  the  budget  proc- 
ess to  fundamentally  alter  this  country's 
energy  policy.  Proposals  to  change  radi- 
cally the  levels  of  Federal  support  for 
specific  energy  programs  should  receive 
a  full  and  fair  hearing  in  the  proper 


forum — the  appropriations  and  author- 
ization committees.  Our  energy  policy 
is  of  such  serious  consequence  to  this 
country  that  major  changes  in  It  must 
not  be  Implemented  through  the  back 
door  as  part  of  this  reconciliation  reso- 
lution and  instruction. 

Our  amendment  insures  continued 
support  of  all  energy  programs,  even  if 
at  reduced  levels,  until  such  time  as 
Congress,  after  full  debate,  decides  that 
we  should  fundamentally  alter  our  en- 
ergy course.  Moreover,  it  establishes  a 
precedent  to  guide  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  when  we  consider 
the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

The  assumptions  we  have  made  under 
this  amendment  for  redistributing  the 
administration's  proposed  funding  cuts 
to  specific  energy  programs  do  not  bind 
the  committees  of  jurisdiction.  Never- 
theless, some  possible  methods  for  redis- 
tributing the  cuts  emerge  from  a  quick 
review  of  the  proposed  energy  budget. 
For  example,  the  administration's  budget 
would  cut  funds  for  solar  energy  pro- 
grams by  16  percent  in  fiscal  year  1981 
and  60  percent  in  fiscal  year  1982.  It 
would  cut  funds  for  fossil  energy  pro- 
grams by  27  percent  in  fiscal  year  1931 
and  73  percent  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
Finally,  it  would  eliminate  entirely  both 
the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Bank  abd  the  alcohol  fuels  loan 
program. 

These  are  all  programs  that  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  reduced  con- 
sumption of  oil.  For  example,  a  Depart- 
ment of  EJnergy  study  has  found  that  our 
energy  conservation  and  solar  energy 
programs  will  reduce  oil  consumption  by 
103  million  barrels  a  year — the  equiva- 
lent of  20  days  of  oU  imports. 

By  comparison,  the  administrations 
proposed  energy  budget  for  1981,  1982, 
and  1983  would  increase  funding  for  a 
program  that  will  reduce  oil  consump- 
tion by  only  4  million  barrels  a  year — the 
equivalent  of  less  than  1  day  of  oil  im- 
ports. The  nuclear  energy  program  is 
increased  by  2.5  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1981  and  by  18.2  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  The  administration's  proposal 
would  provide  $170  million  In  fiscal  year 
1981  and  $220  million  in  fiscal  year  1982 
to  complete  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor — a  project  that  wm  contribute 
little,  if  at  all,  to  the  advancement  of 
breeder  technology  or  to  our  energy 
security. 

I.  for  one,  would  like  to  see  funds 
transferred  from  the  expanding  budget 
for  nuclear  energy  and  applied  instead 
to  programs  that  will  guarantee  more 
near-term  reductions  in  dependence  on 
foreign  oil,  such  as  technologies  to  pro- 
mote energy  eflflciency  in  residences, 
commercial  buildings,  and  industry. 
And  I  would  also  remove  the  safety  net 
from  the  nuclear  industry  and  place  It 
under  the  people  who  will  suffer  the 
most  from  increases  in  energy  prices. 
The  nuclear  industry  has  enjoyed  over 
$12  billion  in  Federal  subsidies  since  the 
commercial  nuclear  power  program  be- 
gan 20  years  ago. 

Such  a  mature  industry  should  not 
still  need  a  Federal  umbilical  cord. 
Rather  than  subsidizing  the  construction 


of  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor — 
a  welfare  project  for  the  nuclear  indus- 
try— the  Federal  Government  should 
continue  its  low-income  weatherization 
program  to  help  truly  needy  people  cope 
with  and  adjust  to  rapidly  increasing 
energy  prices. 

Although  this  amendment  does  not, 
and  cannot,  direct  the  committees  of 
jurisdiction  to  fund  specific  energy  pro- 
grams, it  does  embrace  a  general 
theory — that  achieving  energy  security 
is  too  important  for  the  future  of  this 
country  to  leave  exclusively  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  free  market. 

The  free  market  does  not  account  for 
the  "cost"  of  continuing  U.S.  vulner- 
ability to  disruptions  in  the  supply  of 
imported  oil.  It  does  not  account  for 
revolutions  in  oil-producing  regions,  ter- 
rorist activities  that  destroy  oil  produc- 
tion facilities,  or  wars  between  oil  pro- 
ducing countries.  Finally,  the  free  market 
does  not  offer  some  miraculous  divining 
rod  that  will  discover  suflQcient  energy 
resources  to  free  us  from  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil. 

This  amendment  seeks,  within  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  reduction  in  the 
overall  energy  budget,  to  provide  a  bal- 
anced energy  program  based  on  a  diver- 
sity of  energy  technologies.  Failure  to 
maintain  such  a  broad-based  program, 
could  well  promote  energy  insecurity 
rather  than  energy  security. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league   from    Massachusetts,     Senator 

TSONCAS. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  had  the  occasion  to  refer  to 
Madam  President.  I  must  say  it  is  a 
pleasure. 

Madam  President,  yesterday  I  was  giv- 
ing a  speech  in  Geneva  to  an  energy  con- 
ference convened  on  the  issue  of  photo- 
voltaics.  There  was  a  broad  representa- 
tion of  scientists  and  bankers  from 
around  Europe  and  the  United  States 
concerned  about  the  development  of 
solar  cells,  and  they  were  pressing  me 
about  our  energy  policy  in  this  country 
and  were  dumbfounded  by  our  current 
commitment  in  terms  of  this  budget. 

The  question  that  came  up  over  and 
over  again  was  this:  Why  is  the  United 
States  not  reacting  to  all  the  scientific 
date  accumulated  in  the  last  2  or  3  years 
which  point  to  conservation  and  renew- 
ables  as  very  real  energy  alternatives? 

The  first  report  was  the  Harvard 
Business  School  report  called  "Energy 
Future."  There  was  a  report  done  by  a 
group  called  Resources  for  ttie  Future, 
one  done  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  one  done  by  the  Solar  Energy 
Research  Institute,  one  done  by  the 
Carnegie-Mellon  Institute,  one  done  by 
the  Ford  Foundation,  and  one  done  by 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 
They  all  said  the  same  thing.  So  here 
we  are  seven  studies  later  acting  as  if 
they  were  never  produced. 

Who  is  denigrating  conservation  and 
renewables?  Not  the  Europeans,  not  the 
Japanese,  not  the  scientific  community, 
not  the  studies  that  have  been  done,  not 
the  private  sector,  but  the  political 
structure,  and  I  challenge  anyone  to 
come  up  vslth  a  report  that  has  been 
done  in  the  near  term  that  refutes  the 
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other  seven  reports  to  which  I  have  Just 
spoken. 

The  question  is  if  we  are  not  going  to 
abide  or  listen  to  or  take  stock  in  such 
studies,  why  do  we  not  just  stop  them? 
If  we  are  going  to  react  Ideologically, 
then  why  have  the  studies  in  the  first 
place? 

Is  there  any  role  for  scientists  to  inter- 
face with  Government?  I  think  there  is. 
I  think  it  is  about  time  we  got  on  to  it. 

We  are  going  to  spend  a  lot  of  money 
in  this  Congress  to  provide  for  national 
security,  and  as  to  3  to  5  percent  real 
growth  in  military  spending,  I  agree  with 
that.  But  the  fact  is  that  our  vulnera- 
bility in  national  security  is  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  this  budget  is  not  going  to  do 
anything  seriously,  short-  or  mid-term, 
to  deal  with  this. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  in  Congress 
took  conservation  and  renewables  seri- 
ously. In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds, 
we  would  increase  the  energy  budget 
dramatically.  That  is  not  going  to  hap- 
pen, not  under  this  budget  anyway. 

So  then  those  of  us  who  have  advo- 
cated what  we  must  have,  have  done  so 
with  the  idea  that  increases  will  not  be 
dramatic.  What  we  never  anticipated 
was  that  the  decreases  there  would  be 
dramatic — 65  percent  in  the  case  of 
solar,  and  74  percent  in  the  case  of  con- 
servation. 

That  Is  why  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
Senator  Hart,  Senator  Glenn,  and  11 
others  in  sponsoring  this  amendment. 
It  would  reduce  Federal  energy  spending 
as  much  overall  as  would  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  budget. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico — who  is  not  on  the  floor — that  he 
and  I  have  teamed  up  in  the  past  on  both 
conservation  and  solar  energy  projects. 
Inasmuch  as  this  does  not  have  a  net 
spending  impact,  I  hope  he  will  take  a 
very  good  look  at  it  and  be  consistent 
with  the  very  progressive  positions  he 
has  taken  in  the  past. 

This  amendment  represents  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility while  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate broad-based  energy  research  and 
development  effort.  It  represents  a  seri- 
ous commitment  to  cut  U.S.  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
given  the  fact  that  SPRO  was  defeated 
in  recent  votes  on  the  floor,  it  would 
seem  to  me  Important  that  there  would 
be  some  effort  toward  the  mid-  and 
short-term  energy  dependence  situa- 
tion. 

We  are  seeking  to  distribute  the  pro- 
posed spending  cuts  equally  among  the 
three  functional  areas,  and  I  think  Sen- 
ator Hart  has  gone  into  that  in  some 
detaU. 

Let  me  speak  about  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  studies  that  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  past  few  months.  They  have 
shown  repeatedly  that  energy  conser- 
vation is  the  fastest  and  cheapest  way  to 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
and  there  Is  not  one  study  that  would 
contradict  that  fact. 

Conservation  can  and  will  play  a  ma- 
jor role  in  substituting  for  oil.  A  study 
yet  to  be  officially  released  by  the  Solar 
Energy  Research  Institute  shows  that 
national  energy  consumption  could  be 
reduced  from  today's  levels  by  more  than 


20  percent  by  the  year  2000,  while  we 
maintain  a  growing,  vital  economy. 

Further,  by  the  year  2000  renewables 
could  provide  20  to  30  percent  of  the 
remaining  energy  demand.  Because  this 
scenario  does  not  fit  in  with  the  ad- 
ministration's plans,  this  study  has  been 
suppressed. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  executive  summary  of 
this  study  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  What  we  need  and 
what  the  administration's  proposal  does 
not  provide  is  a  cost-effective  and  bal- 
anced energy  program,  one  that  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  both  long-term,  high- 
risk  R.  &  D.  activities  and  short-term 
initiatives  to  reduce  the  imports  of  for- 
eign oil; 

The  need  to  remove  institutional, 
market,  and  informational  barriers  that 
prevent  the  rapid  penetration  of  new, 
cost-effective  energy  technologies: 

The  essential  role  of  State  and  local 
governments  In  the  formulation  and  im- 
plementation of  a  national  energy  policy ; 
The  glaring  need  for  effective  emer- 
gency planning,  including  a  strong  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve;  and 

The  need  for  financial  assistance  to 
low-  and  moderate-income  groups  that 
cannot,  or  are  unlikely  to,  take  advan- 
tage of  energy  tax  credits. 

Further,  Federal  programs  which  can 
and  should  be  supported  by  the  private 
sector  ought  to  be  phased  out  in  an  or- 
derly manner  rather  than  abruptly 
terminated.  The  administration's  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  funding  immediately 
will  seriously  damage  many  programs 
which,  given  time  to  adjust,  would  other- 
wise be  continued  by  the  private  sector 
or  by  State  and  local  governments. 

There  are  a  number  of  examples  where 
the  administration's  energy  proposals  are 
inadequate: 

First,  the  rescission  of  the  solar  and 
conservation  bank  moneys  at  a  time 
when  low-  and  middle-income  citizens 
cannot  and  are  not  taking  advantage  of 
the  residential  energy  tax  credits; 

Second,  the  drastic  reduction  In 
R.D.  k  D.  support  for  the  buildings  sec- 
tor even  though  it  is  too  fragmented  to 
support  such  work  on  its  own; 

TTiird.  the  elimination  of  cost  shared 
R.D.  b  D.  with  industry  to  develop  new 
energy  conservation  technologies  at  a 
time  when  Industry  has  little  capital  to 
support  such  work  alone; 

Fourth,  the  drastic  reductions  in  en- 
ergy information  programs  for  consum- 
ers despite  their  cost  effectiveness; 

Fifth,  the  rescission  of  alcohol  fuels 
loan  guarantees,  even  though  our  oil  Im- 
port bill  exceeded  $90  bilUon  last  year; 
and 

Sixth,  the  elimination  of  magneto- 
hydrodynamic  R.D.  <t  D.  despite  its  high- 
risk  high-payoff  potential — in  contradic- 
tion of  the  administration's  statements 
In  favor  of  such  activities. 

There  are  many  such  examples.  Rather 
than  list  all  of  them.  It  would  be  more 
informative  to  look  at  the  details  of  some 
of  those  listed  above. 


SOLAB  EITKSCT  AM9  TtftMGT  COITSBaTATIO 

The  solar  energy  and  energy  conser- 
vation bank  provides  loan  and  grants 
for  insulation,  weatherization,  and 
energy-saving  equipment.  Incentives 
vary  In  value  according  to  income.  Legis- 
lation for  the  bank  was  written  for  those 
who  would  not  be  expected  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  15-percent  tax  credit  for 
residential  conservation  or  10-percent 
credit  for  businesses.  The  mix  of  loans 
and  grants  can  be  varied  in  the  program 
plan. 

The  administration  has  stated  that 
existing  energy  tax  credits  and  the  ris- 
ing price  of  energy  imder  decontrol  are 
sufficient  to  stimulate  ctmservation 
measures  and  the  use  of  renewables. 
That  tax  credits  and  rising  prices  are 
not  sufficient  and  that  the  bank  is  in  fact 
necessary  can  be  seen  by  the  following: 
First,  many  low-  and  middle-income 
Americans  are  unable  to  invest  In  con- 
servation or  renewables  to  reduce  their 
home  heating  and  cooling  bills  because 
they  lack  access  to  capital.  Analysis  of 
the  1978  and  1979  tax  returns  indicates 
that  the  tax  credits  (and  thus  invest- 
ments in  residential  energy  conservation 
and  renewable  energies*  are  going  pri- 
marily to  the  wealthy.  PreUmlnary  anal- 
yses of  1979  tax  returns  show  that  of 
those  vrtth  incomes  between  $30-$50.000. 
over  14  percent  took  advantage  of  the 
residential  energy  credits.  Nearly  13  per- 
cent of  those  with  incomes  of  $25-$30,000 
took  the  tax  credit.  Of  those  with  In- 
comes of  $16-$18,000,  7  percent  took  the 
tax  credit.  Just  4  percent  of  those  with 
incomes  of  $12-$  14, 000  took  the  tax 
credit.  Only  2  percent  of  those  with  in- 
comes of  $8-$10,000  used  the  tax  credit. 
Thus,  an  individual  or  family  with  an 
income  of  $30-$50,000  was  seven  times 
more  likely  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax 
credit  than  one  with  earnings  of  $8- 
$10,000.  Madam  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  memorandum  detaiUng 
the  use  of  res  dentlal  energy  tax  credits 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 

my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Second,  the  adminis- 
tration projections  of  energy  conserva- 
tion tax  credit  claims  are  twice  recent 
values.  In  1978  conservation  tax  credits 
were  $558  million  (covering  20  months), 
and  the  estimate  for  1979  is  $481  mil- 
lion. Yet  the  administration  claims  $739 
million  for  1981  and  $799  million  for 
1982. 

Third,  energy  conservation  expendi- 
tures are  now  much  less  than  optimum. 
The  1978  tax  returns  Indicate  an  aver- 
age expenditure  of  $700.  Studies  show, 
however,  that  the  optimum  is  $2,000  or 
more  with  attendant  energy  savings  of 
50  percent. 

Fourth,  even  with  the  administration's 
optimistic  estimate  of  the  number  who 
will  invest  In  residential  energy  conser- 
vation, it  will  be  many  years  before  they 
are  all  insulated  to  the  optimum  There 
are  roughly  50  million  single-family 
homes  and  25  mlUion  residential  units 
In  apartments  in  the  United  Stotes.  In- 
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vesting  $2,000  In  each  for  50-percent 
energy  savings  and  receiving  $300  cred- 
it, with  $«00  million  per  year  used— the 
administration  predicts  that  the  use  will 
decline  after  Hscal  year  1982— It  will 
take  30  years  or  more  to  Improve  all  of 
them.  A  50-percent  reduction  In  heating 
requirements  would  have  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  our  oil  Imports — 2  mmbbloe/day. 
Clearly,  the  existing  rate  of  investment 
In  residential  energy  conservation  and 
renewables  is  too  slow,  the  amounts  in- 
vested are  too  low,  and  lack  of  access  to 
capital  is  a  significant  barrier  to  all  but 
the  wealthy. 

The  solar  energy  and  energy  conser- 
vation bank  was  designed  with  these 
problems  in  mind. 

The  target  of  the  bank's  loans  are  the 
low-  and  middle-income  groups.  Loans 
for  energy  conservation  would  be  avail- 
able to  those  with  Incomes  of  120  per- 
cent of  the  UjS.  median  Income  or  less. 
Those  whose  incomes  are  80  percent  or 
less  of  the  median  would  be  eligible  for 
direct  grants.  Further,  loan  subsidies  for 
passive  solar  applications  which  are  not 
covered  by  tax  credits  would  be  avail- 
able, unrestricted  by  income. 

Loan  subsidies  of  up  to  $1,250  for  a 
single  unit  would  be  available.  Although 
larger  investmoits  would  be  cost  efTec- 
tive,  this  at  least  provides  more  capital 
than  is  currently  being  Invested. 

The  tax  credit  does  not  reach  three 
groups  included  in  the  bank's  coverage: 
Those  in  rental  property,  small  busi- 
nesses, and  houses  built  since  April  1977. 
Even  if  the  credit  were  somehow  broad- 
ened in  coverage,  we  would  still  be  faced 
with  the  fimdamental  problem  with  a 
tax  credit:  Most  consumers  do  not  have 
the  capital  to  make  the  initial  purchase 
and  wait  for  a  refund. 

The  bank's  legislation  Is  flexible  and 
can  be  carefully  tailored  to  administra- 
tion policy.  The  secretary  has  broad  au- 
thority to  nm  this  program  in  an  un- 
complicated, nonbureaucratic  manner 
that  minimizes  redtape  and  maximizes 
energy  savings 

The  bank  will  have  a  Federal  staff  of 
fewer  than  25  employees  and  minimal 
administrative  costs. 

The  bank  is  one  of  the  few  instru- 
ments available  to  help  small  businesses 
achieve  energy  efficiency.  While  much 
is  made  of  the  need  for  productivity 
incentives  in  the  steel,  aluminum,  petro- 
chemical or  chemical  Industries,  the  7 
million  small  businesses  have  been 
largely  ignored. 

It  will  assure  President  Reagan's  sup- 
porters that  he  intends  to  carry  out  the 
promises  of  the  1980  Republican  Plat- 
form, which  reads : 

We  beUere  that  the  role  of  government 
1«  be<rt  performed  by  stnicturtng  the  crestlve 
cost-etrecUve  incentives  to  achieve  energy 
sufficiency  and  oooaervatlon.  .  .  . 

Finally,  in  conjunction  with  this  all-out 
production  Initiative  we  must  strike  to 
maxlmlTW  cooMrvaUon  and  the  efficient  use 
of  energy. 

THX  BTTILOnf  G  SECTOB 

The  building  sector  programs  Include 
the  RX>.  ft  D.  on  the  thermal  perform- 
ance of  new  building  construction  tech- 
niques, on  the  thermal  performance  of 
various  retrofit  strategies,  and  on  the  use 


of  renewables — particularly  solar  tech- 
niques— to  heat  and  cool  buildings.  Ex- 
isting Federal  programs  spend  roughly 
$1  per  year  per  building  in  the  United 
States  for  RD.  ft  D.  to  improve  their 
thermal  performance  and  Implement 
renew-ablcs,  yet  these  buildings  consume, 
on  the  average,  $1,500  worth  of  energy 
per  year.  Since  50  percent  and  more  of 
this  energy  could  be  saved,  there  is  a  clear 
need  for  R.D.  ft  D.  into  the  best  strategies 
to  save  it;  which  either  the  Government 
or  private  industry  must  find.  A  quick 
look  at  the  industry  Indicates  why  the 
private  sector  cannot  do  It  alone. 

First,  the  building  industry  is  too 
fragmented  to  support  R.  ft  D.  easily  and 
this  fragmentation  inhibits  information 
transfer  and  innovation.  The  American 
Institute  of  Architects  (AIA)  estimates 
that  the  design  and  construction  sector 
encompasses  1.2  million  individual  busi- 
nesses with  a  total  of  10.7  million  em- 
ployees. Of  the  AIA's  member  design 
firms,  77  percent  have  fewer  than  nine 
employees.  Further,  information  derived 
from  buildings  R.  ft  D.  must  be  worked 
up  into  appropriate  design  tools  for  these 
small  firms  in  order  to  be  useable. 

Second,  ideas  developed  by  a  firm  may 
not  benefit  the  originator  as  many  build- 
ing design  ideas  are  not  patentable.  This 
reduces  the  incentive  to  do  R.  ft  D.  An 
example  might  be  a  slightly  different 
window  layout  that  improves  winter  so- 
lar gain  and  reduces  it  in  the  summer. 

Third,  the  building  industry  is  under- 
capitalized and  faces  high  interest  rates. 
It  cannot  take  a  chance  on  constructing 
a  building  that  will  not  sell  or  does  not 
perform  the  way  it  was  intended  to. 

Finally,  the  Oovemment  has  tradition- 
ally developed  codes  and  standards  for 
buildings  and  building  components  that 
can  be  adopted  for  use  voluntarily  by 
the  States.  This  reduces  the  market  dis- 
location of  widely  varying  standards 
from  State  to  State,  and  helps  protect 
consimiers  against  fraud. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  legitimate  role  for 
the  Federal  Government  here  and  one 
that  has  far  too  much  potential  for  sav- 
ings to  both  consumers  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  to  shirk. 

MUUSIUAL   CONSKSVATIOIT    PKOCKAICS 

Industrial  conservation  programs  have 
the  potential  of  yielding  enormous  sav- 
ings. Manufacturing  now  uses  roughly 
38  percent  of  the  energy  consumed  in  the 
United  States — 30  quads — much  of  which 
would  be  saved  The  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search Institute  study,  which  is  summar- 
ized following  this  statement.  Indicates 
that  Improved  efficiency  alone  is  likely 
to  result  in  the  oil  equivalent  of  5  mil- 
lion barrels  per  dav  savings  bv  the  vear 
2000.  or  nearly  11  quads  per  vear.  These 
programs  are  especiallv  worthwhile  hp- 
cause  of  the  industrial  tax  deduction  for 
energy  expenses.  Every  dollar's  worth  of 
energy  savings  saves  the  Federal  Treas- 
urv  roiiuhly  48  cents— the  corporn^e  tax 
rate.  The  Government  thus  should  have 
a  strong  interest,  given  existing  tax  lawr. 
in  helpin?  Industry  to  reduce  energy 
consumption. 

Under  the  Federal  Industrial  conser- 
vation program,  projects  are  cost  shared 
between  the  Government  and  industry 
to  Insure  continued  Industrial  Interest 


and  rapid  deployment  of  new  technolo- 
gies. Many  projects  Include  buy-back 
provisions  under  which  industries  return 
much  of  the  Federal  investment  when 
savings  begin  on  successful  technologies. 

The  intent  of  the  program  is  to  foster 
research  and  development  that  is  too 
risky  for  industry  alone,  demonstrate  the 
reliability  of  promising  technologies,  and 
provide  information  as  to  what  is  avail- 
able and  what  is  cost  effective  in  indus- 
trial conservation. 

This  program  has  proven  particularly 
cost-effective  for  the  Government. 
Among  Its  many  successes  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Successful  pilot  demonstrations  have 
been  completed  for  the  conversion  of 
waste  polypropylene  to  fuel  oil.  It  is  now 
being  commercialized  with  no  further 
Federal  assistance.  This  will  save  an  es- 
timated 2  million  barrels  annually  bv  the 
year  2000  on  a  Federal  Investment  of 
3552,000. 

Using  fumes  as  fuel  in  paint  curing 
has  been  demonstrated  successfully  and 
is  now  being  commercialized.  Total  sav- 
ings to  date  are  more  than  4.5  trillion 
Btu's.  The  Federal  expenditure  was  a  net 
of  $194,000. 

Under  current  economic  conditions, 
however,  industries  will  not  by  them- 
selves adequately  Invest  in  energy  con- 
servation despite  their  recent  dramatic 
energy  savings.  There  are  many  reasons 
why. 

First,  savings  to  date  have  been  due  to 
housekeeping  measures  such  as  adjusting 
boilers  and  steam  traps,  and  reducing 
lighting,  and  have  required  little  capital 
or  technical  input.  The  next  step  re- 
quires medium  range  capital  Investments 
and  new  technologies. 

Second,  capital  Is  limited  and  energy 
efficiency  Improvements  must  compete 
with  higher  labor  costs,  higher  material 
costs,  and  overcome  the  barrier  of  high 
Interest  rates.  Capital  is  more  often  used 
to  Improve  the  market  share.  Corporate 
debt  has  increased  from  20  percent  of  In- 
vestment funds  in  1975  to  47  percent  In 
1980.  Retained  earnings— the  chief 
source  of  corporate  Investment  fund- 
ing— has  decreased  because  the  depre- 
ciation system — the  source  of  half  of  re- 
tained earnings — is  based  on  the  origi- 
nal cost  of  equipment.  As  inflation  drives 
up  the  replacement  cost  of  plant  and 
equipment,  the  value  of  depreciation  al- 
lowances does  not  change  and  the  fund- 
ing to  buy  new  equipment  becomes  In- 
adequate. More  rapid  depreciation  (for 
example.  10-5-3  plan>  will  provide  only 
half  the  estimated  $20  billion  needed  for 
energy  conservation  improvements  and 
at  a  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  $18.8  billion. 
Further,  the  10-5-3  plan  will  favor  capi- 
tal investment  and  so  decrease  funding 
for  research  and  development.  Finally.  In 
recent  years  40  percent  of  all  capital  In- 
vestment has  been  for  utility  power- 
plants.  If  the  administration  Increases 
the  rate  of  Investment  as  planned,  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  capital  to  renovate 
and  modernize  our  industry. 

Third,  energy  is  often  only  a  small  part 
of  the  product's  cost — even  in  some 
energy  Intensive  industries — reducing 
the  incentive  to  conserve  and  increasing 
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the  likelihood  of  passing  energy  costs  di- 
rectly on  to  consumers. 

Fourth,  industry  pays  less  than  the 
marginal  cost  of  energy.  Currently  the 
replacement  cost  for  electricity  is 
roughly  60  mils/kWh;  industry  pays  an 
average  of  30  mils/kWh.  Further,  the 
Federal  Government  allows  a  deduction 
for  energy  expenditures  that  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  a  direct  subsidy  at  the  cor- 
porate income  tax  rate  of  46  percent. 

Fifth,  improvements  In  energy  effi- 
ciency are  made  by  the  dominant  indus- 
tries and  are  not  spread  industrywide. 
Further,  without  adequate  attention  to 
improving  the  energy  efficiency  of  our 
industrial  equipment  and  processes  we 
are  likely  to  lose  important  international 
markets. 

As  a  percentage  of  Government  re- 
search budgets  devoted  to  energy,  the 
United  States  ranked  13th  in  1979  among 
the  17  members  of  the  International  En- 
ergy Agency.  Sweden  spent  nine  times 
more  than  we  did;  Great  Britain  three 
times,  and  Japan  two  and  a  half  times. 

In  1977,  Germany  established  an  en- 
ergy conservation  R.  ft  D.  budget,  plan- 
ning to  spend  approximately  $80  million 
per  year.  Reviewing  price  and  supply  in 
1979.  they  increased  spending  to  nearly 
$1  billion  in  1980. 

France — with  an  Industrial  sector  just 
10  percent  that  of  the  United  States — 
now  spends  about  $300  million  for  loans 
and  $150  million  for  direct  subsidies  of 
energy  efficiency  R.  ft  D. 

Sweden — with  8  million  people — had 
provided  $112.5  million  in  grants  for  en- 
ergy improvements  in  industrial  proc- 
esses and  commercial  buildings  by  the 
end  of  1979. 

Failure  to  invest  In  energy-efficient 
equipment  will  result  in  the  same  kind 
of  market  failure  by  American  products 
as  has  happened  with  the  automobile. 
In  1980,  for  example,  there  was  a  17.5- 
percent  increase  in  imports  of  industrial 
heating  equipment. 

ENKBCT    INrORMATtON   PROGRAMS 

Energy  information  programs  inform 
the  public  what  is  possible  in  energy 
conservation  and  the  use  of  new  energy 
technologies.  For  the  free  market  to 
function,  it  is  essential  that  information 
be  available  to  the  consumers.  Further, 
this  is  a  very  high  leverage  way  to  use 
Federal  dollars.  Congressman  Toby 
MoFFETT,  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Development 
and  Applications  on  February  26.  1981, 
pointed  out  that  for  the  year  1979  the 
low  cost/no  cost  program  cost  $2.6  mil- 
lion but  the  improvements  resulting  from 
that  program  saved  $69  milUon  in  1980 
and  will  save  $345  million  over  the  next 
5  years. 

Similarly,  energy  information  pro- 
grams targeting  small  manufacturing 
firms  have  proven  highly  effective  and 
have  directly  saved  the  Federal  Treasury 
far  more  than  they  have  cost.  Small  firms 
often  do  not  have  sufficient  resources  to 
develop  energy  strategies.  Helping  them 
save  energy  directly  saves  the  Treasury 
money  because  industry  fuel  expenses 
are  tax  deductible.  Every  dollar's  worth 
of  fuel  saved  by  industry  shows  up  as  a 
46  cents  saving  to  the  Treasury.  One  of 


these  programs,  the  energy  analysis  and 
diagnostic  center  shows  an  annual  re- 
turn on  the  Government's  investment  of 
121  percent. 

ENCRGT  AND  SECTJRrTT 

Madam  President,  we  cannot  guaran- 
tee America's  economic  and  military  se- 
curity under  current  conditions  of  energy 
insecurity.  We  are  depending  on  the  un- 
dependable  supply  of  foreign  oil.  Even 
absent  a  cutoff,  which  OPEC  or  the  So- 
viet Union  could  cause,  we  are  paying 
too  high  a  price  for  our  addiction  every 
day. 

I  support  the  President's  intention  to 
meet  America's  energy  needs  in  a  fiscally 
responsible  manner.  This  means  respect 
for  market  forces,  and  close  attention  to 
cost  effectiveness.  This  means  strong  sup- 
port for  programs  that  can  cut  our  en- 
ergy dependency  in  the  fastest,  most 
cost-effective  way.  It  also  means  a  strong, 
balanced  Federal  role  in  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  for  a  variety 
of  technologies  that  will  be  the  founda- 
tion of  our  energy  future.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  will  allow  Government, 
private  industry,  community  organiza- 
tions, and  private  citizens  to  achieve  so- 
lutions to  the  energy  crisis  as  fast  as 
possible,  which  is  as  fast  as  our  national 
security  requires. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Madam  President,  I 
make  only  one  further  point.  The  con- 
ference I  was  at  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
in  Geneva  indicated  that  the  United 
States  right  now  is  in  the  forefront  of 
R.  ft  D.  and  production  for  photovoltaic 
cells.  They  are  looking  at  a  future  photo- 
voltaics  industry  of  between  $100  billion 
and  $300  billion. 

There  is  beginning  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  activity  in  this  area,  particularly  by 
the  Europeans  and  Japanese,  who  see  the 
potential  and  want  to  take  that  poten- 
tial away  from  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  a  lot  of  rea- 
sons, for  our  own  self-interest  and  for 
the  overall  energy  future,  this  amend- 
ment should  pass.  Let  us  at  least  not 
lose  pace  with  the  progress  we  have  made 
in  the  past  few  years. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  his  initiative. 

ExHiBrr  1 

EXECtrnVK  SlTMlCART  OP  THE  SOLAR /CONSER- 
VATION Stttdt  bt  the  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search Institute 

A     NEW    PROSPERITT:     BiriLOING    A    SUSTAINABLE 
ENEBGT    PUTTJRE 

/.  Introduction 
The  prosperity  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  Industrial  allies  has  been  based  to  a  large 
extent  on  reliable  and  Inexpensive  supplies 
of  oU  and  gas  for  the  previous  half  century. 
Events  of  the  past  few  years  have  abruptly 
called  the  basis  of  this  wealth  Into  doubt.  It 
Is  the  object  of  this  study  to  define  a  more 
stable  foundation  for  growth  In  the  American 
economy  by  examining  opportunities  for  In- 
creasing the  productivity  of  energy  consump- 
tion and  for  making  greater  use  of  renewable 
energy  resources.  The  results  Indicate  that 
It  Is  possible  to  construct  a  plausible,  prac- 
tical and  economically  attractive  sequence 
of  events  that  would  allow  the  productivity 


consumption  of  energy  by  nearly  261,.  En- 
ergy from  renewable  resource*  could  supply 
20-30%  of  the  remaining  energy  demand. 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  are  goals 
and  not  forecasts.  The  national  ben»9ts  of 
achieving  these  goals  are  so  enormous,  bow- 
ever,  that  they  must  be  taken  seriously  and 
examined  with  care. 

Par  from  being  Incompatible  with  vtgoroua 
economic  growth,  there  Is  reason  to  l>elleve 
that  the  strategy  proposed  here  Is  essential 
to  maintain  suoh  growth.  New  supplies  of 
oU.  gas  and  coal  will,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, be  more  expensive  than  the  energy  that 
now  fuels  the  American  economy,  increased 
use  of  these  sources  wUl  Inevitably  raise 
prices,  accelerate  Inflation,  and  constrain 
growth.  If  proper  attention  Is  paid  to  effi- 
ciency, however,  the  cost  of  supplying  basic 
energy  services  can  increase  much  more 
slowy.  For  example,  efficient  cars  will  mean 
that  American  driving  habits  can  be  sus- 
tained even  In  the  face  of  Increasing  gasoline 
prices;  efficient  Industrial  processes  will  al- 
low continued  growth  In  a  way  that  U  rela- 
tively Independent  of  unpredictable  increaiw 
In  energy  prices;  development  of  low-energy 
buildings  will  mean  e-iergy  prices  need  not 
be  a  barrier  to  continued  growth  In  the 
construction  of  affordable  commercial  and 
residential  buUdlngs.  Given  that  the  nation 
is  likely  to  spend  more  than  seven  trillion 
dollars  for  energy  during  tft>e  next  twenty 
years.  It  Is  Important  to  ensure  that  the  mar- 
ket can  fairly  compare  Investments  In  en- 
ergy supplies  with  Investments  In  increased 
efficiency  and  select  the  most  productive  use 
of  available  capital.  The  nation  cannot  af- 
ford federal  programs  which  artificially  prej- 
udice the  choice  and  risk  encouraging  rela- 
tively Inefficient  Investment. 

The  energy  stratejry  suggested  In  this  re- 
port has  an  enormous  advantage  In  that  It 
does  not  rely  on  any  unforeseen  technologi- 
cal development  or  any  draconlan  Interfer- 
ence with  the  market  process.  It  can  pro- 
ceed Incrementally  In  a  way  that  permlU 
constant  reevaluatlon  and  redefinition,  and 
In  a  way  that  permits  fleilbUlty  to  accommo- 
date research  triumphs  If  they  should  occur. 
Perhaps  the  strategy's  greatest  advantage, 
however.  Is  that  It  provides  protection 
against  the  surprise  and  uncertainty  that 
win  almost  certainly  dominate  the  nation's 
energy  future  during  the  next  few  decades. 
Setting  Goals  and  Getting  There 
The  analysis  here  Indicates  that  by  the 
year  2000  national  energy  consumption  could 
decrease  In  all  sectors  except  Industry,  which 
shows  a  slight  Increase.  The  consumption  of 
fuels  can  be  reduced  to  a  point  where  oil 
imports  are  eliminated  by  the  end  of  the 
century;  the  consumption  of  electricity  is 
reduced  to  a  point  where,  on  a  national  basis, 
demands  through  the  end  of  the  century 
can  be  met  with  generating  eqtilpment  now 
operating  or  ctirrently  In  advanced  stages  of 
construction. 

Renewable  resources  can  play  a  ma)or  role. 
Hydroelectric  faculties  and  energy  derived 
from  wood  and  other  plant  material,  which 
contribute  approximately  6%  of  the  naUons 
energy  today,  are  expected  to  continue  to 
supply  the  bulk  of  the  nation's  solar  energy 
bv  the  end  of  the  century.  The  potential 
contribution  of  direct  solar  thermal  systems 
attached  to  buildings  and  industry  Is  con- 
siderable but  the  total  contribution  of  such 
systems  will  be  limited  by  the  fact  that  In- 
creases In  efficiency  will  reduce  the  total  na- 
tional demand  for  thermal  energy. 

The  role  of  the  federal  government  In 
achieving  these  goals  need  not  be  costly  or 
oporesslve   Its  role  can  be  largely  limited  to: 


of  the  average  American  worker  to  Increase  ensuring   that   Investors  have  adequate  In- 

as  fast  as  It  has  during  Che  past  20  years,  the  formation   to  make  decisions  about  energy 

achievement  of  a  "full   employment"  econ-  Investments:  revUlng  existing  programs  that 

omy— and  consequently  a  rapid  Increase  In  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  capital   In- 

natlonal    Income— whUe    reducing    national  vestments  In  efficiency  while  subsldlzlag  ana 
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proTldlag  regrilatory  protactlon  for  energy 
supply  investmenta;  ensuring  that  investors 
have  adequate  access  to  capital  required  for 
demand-reducing  improvements:  ensuring 
the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  national  re- 
search and  development  program  In  areas  re- 
lated to  energy:  and.  ensuring  that  national 
energy  investments  are  consistent  with  na- 
tional Interests  In  environment,  equity,  and 
Mcurlty.  The  government  cannot  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  national  energy  policy.  Its  in- 
fluence on  the  economic  environment  of  en- 
ergy Investments  will  be  enormous,  whether 
by  design  or  Inadvertence. 

Given  careful  management  and  planning, 
the  programs  outlined  in  the  following  sec- 
tions of  this  report  could  allow  the  federal 
energy  budget  to  be  lower,  and  federal  Inter- 
vention In  the  national  economy  less  onerous 
tban  In  other  energy  strategies. 
Buildings 
One  would  not  commonly  think  of  an 
Investment  in  buUdlng  insulation  as  an 
alternative  to  an  Investment  In  an  oil  well, 
but  the  two  kinds  of  investments  can  have 
precisely  the  same  outcome.  For  example,  the 
equivalent  of  about  5.4  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  (MBD)  can  be  "produced"  from 
existing  residential  buildings  and  the  resi- 
dential new  buildings  that  are  likely  to  be 
built  during  the  next  two  decades  at  an 
average  cost  that  is  about  half  of  the  cost 
of  providing  electricity,  oil.  and  or  gas  to 
these  buildings  from  new  conventional 
sources. 

New  residential  buildings  can  be  built  to 
use  about  a  quarter  of  the  energy  required 
for  heating  and  cooling  by  the  typical  new 
home  built  In  the  U.S.  today.  New  com- 
mercial buildings  can  be  built  to  use  about 
a  quarter  of  the  energy  per  square  foot  for 
heating  and  cooling  as  the  average  existing 
commercial  building.  This  efficiency  can  be 
achieved  with  better  insulation,  tight  con- 
struction, storm  windows,  daylightlng.  and 
efficient  fttmaces  and  air  conditioning  equip- 
ment. Achieving  these  savings  In  standard 
practice  will  require  well -designed  programs 
of  applied  research  In  new  buildings  and  an 
effective  technique  for  communicating  the 
results  of  these  programs  to  the  nation's 
building  industry  and  building  owners. 

Oiven  an  aggressive  retrofit  program  it 
should  be  possible  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
energy  used  by  existing  buildings,  still  stand- 
ing In  the  year  2000.  by  the  equivalent  of 
4.6  MBD.  Programs  for  ensuring  that  this 
potential  is  captured  must  be  entered  on 
the  objective  of  creating  profitable  busi- 
nesses capable  of  delivering  technically 
sound  building  retrofits.  Aiding  these  emerg- 
ing businesses  will  require  a  national  pro- 
gram for  applied  research  in  building  retro- 
fits which  includes  examining  solar  and 
energy  efficiency  techniques,  supplemented 
with  a  program  providing  Information,  and 
training  materials. 

The  energy  used  to  provide  hot  water, 
lighting,  refrigeration,  and  other  amenities 
for  all  residential  buildings  standing  in  the 
year  2000  could  be  over  1.6  MBD  lower  than 
anticipated  In  conventional  forecasts,  given 
an  effective  program  of  research  and  labeling 
for  appliances  and  comprehensive  national 
standards.  (This  does  not  count  counting  the 
savings  of  1  5  MBD  resulting  from  efficiency 
improvements  In  heating  and  cooling  equip- 
ment that  were  included  in  the  savln<f8  in 
heating  and  cooling.)  Costs  would  once  again 
be  much  less  than  the  costs  of  providing  the 
additional  energy  from  new  sources  of  con- 
ventional energy. 

Even  with  significantly  reduced  demand  In 
buildings,  renewable  technologies  could  pro- 
vide them  with  the  equivalent  of  2  to  2.5 
MBD.  Wood  stoves,  small  wind  generators, 
active  and  passive  space  heating,  solar  hot 
water,  daylightlng  and  photovoltalcs  could 
provide  up  to  30  percent  of  the  energy  re- 
quirements of  all  buildings  by  the  year  2000. 


Industry  Is  already  moving  rapidly  to  im- 
prove efficiency,  but  there  Is  much  room  for 
Improvement  in  light  of  the  relative  inat- 
tention given  to  fuel  efficiency  before  1973. 
For  example,  the  performance  of  industrial 
mechanical  drives  can  be  increased  by  23%, 
the  efficiency  of  delivering  heat  to  Industrial 
processes  can  be  Increased  by  35%  by  using 
Improved  boilers  and  controls,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  aluminum  electrolysis  can  be  Im- 
proved by  33%. 

The  estimates  above  are  all  relatively  con- 
servative because  they  are  based  solely  on 
technologies  already  available.  It  is  likely 
that  much  greater  savings  will  be  achieved 
by  developing  completely  new  industrial 
processes,  like  such  as  the  recently  intro- 
duced float-glass  process,  which  make  more 
efficient  use  of  capital,  labor,  and  materials 
as  well  as  energy.  It  is  difficult  to  forecast 
such  innovations,  but  they  have  always 
emerged  and  will  certainly  continue  to  occur 
now  that  more  of  the  national  engineering 
genius  is  being  directed  to  problems  of 
efficiency. 

Programs  designed  to  Improve  Industrial 
efficiency  should  concentrate  on  ensuring 
that  industries  have  adequate  access  to  the 
capital  needed  to  Improve  efficiency  and  that 
the  market-place  receives  right  price  sig- 
nals by  ensuring  that  industries  pay  the  full 
cost  of  the  energy  they  use.  This  will  re- 
quire an  adjustment  in  the  federal  tax  code 
to  encourage  industrial  investment.  It  is 
particularly  Important  that  funds  be  found 
to  replace  the  obsolescent  plants  which  now 
use  a  large  fraction  of  the  nation's  indus- 
trial enerey:  a  special  "scrao  and  build"  oro- 
gram  to  accelerate  the  rebuilding  of  Ameri- 
can industrial  plants  could  be  funded  from 
anv  "windfall  profits"  receiots  available 
from  energy  decontrols  or  other  sources.  In 
addition,  special  attention  also  must  be 
given  to  encouraplng  industrial  research  and 
to  develop  new  approaches  to  efficiency.  Re- 
search facilities  are  often  the  first  victims  of 
financial  hard  times,  but  industrial  research 
Is  a  vital  national  resource  t'bx  Incentives 
and  other  proprams  are  needed  to  promote 
industrial  investments  in  new  research  and 
subseoiient  ven+ures  based  on  such  research. 
Improved  efficiency  Is  likely  to  result  in 
the  equivalent  of  5  KfBD  In  Industry  by  the 
year  2000-  about  half  of  these  savings  wou'd 
result  from  the  new  pro<?rams  suggested.  It 
would  also  be  oossible  to  provide  the  equiva- 
lent of  5  RTBD  from  national  biomass  re- 
sources (although  only  half  of  these  re- 
sources are  llke'y  to  be  used  directiv  In  in- 
diistrvi  and  as  much  as  0.6  MBD  from  direct 
solar  heat. 

Transportation 
Most  of  the  energy  needed  for  transporta- 
tion in  the  US.  Is  used  in  cars  and  trucks. 
The  fuel  economy  of  the  arerape  car  on  the 
road  in  1978  was  Is  about  14  3  miles  per  pal- 
on.  It  should  be  possible  to  increase  this  to 
60  mpg  or  more  without  ma'or  sacrifices  In 
comfort,  safetv  or  performance.  If  the  aver- 
age car  on  the  road  In  the  rear  2000  ob- 
tains 55  mpg.  the  nation  would  consume 
nearly  3  MBD  lees  (rasollne  than  it  does  to- 
day, even  with  8l<Tiiflcant  increases  in  both 
the  population  and  the  miles  driven  bv  each 
person.  The  average  cost  of  savins  this  fuel 
could  be  Ie«s  than  a  dollar  a  gallon.  Im- 
pro'-ed  fuel  efflclencv  can  be  achieved 
through  increased  emphasis  on  small,  effi- 
cient engines  and  with  policies  for  lncrea8»d 
performance  stan'^arrts  or  taxes — for  examole 
a  "pas  pu.'iTler  tax"  (keved  to  hieh  efflclencv) 
and  a  ftiel  or  petroleum  tax.  Methanol,  and 
other  alcohol  fuels  derived  from  bloma.ss 
could  deliver  25-4S  percent  of  the  fuel  needed 
to  operate  the  national  transTMjrtatlon  svs- 
tem  by  2000  Use  of  these  fuels  can  be  en- 
couraged with  research  on  methanol  produc- 
tion and  entrlnes  that  use  methanol,  conver- 
sion of  federal  fleets  to  u<e  methanol,  and 
fuel  taxes.  Methanol  is  an  attractive  syn- 


thetic fuel  since  it  can  also  be  produced  from 
coal  and  natiutil  gas. 

The  efficiency  of  national  freight  services 
has  been  declining  recently  because  of  a  con- 
tinuing shift  from  rail  to  truck  freight.  This 
decline  in  freight  service  efficiency  must  be 
stopped  and  reversed.  Road  fees  which  tax 
trucks  for  their  full  share  of  road  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  and  a  relaxation  of  the 
regulations  that  prevent  the  rail  industry 
from  raising  needed  revenues  are  an  essential 
beginning.  It  should  also  be  possible  to  In- 
crease the  efficiency  of  both  aircraft  and 
trucks  at  least  30  i>ercent  with  adequate  re- 
search. Programs  to  improve  freight  service 
efficiency  could  save  1  MBD  by  the  year  2000. 
Utilities 
Uncertainties  about  future  energy  demands 
have  already  greatly  complicated  the  invest- 
ment strategies  of  the  nation's  gas  and  elec- 
tric utilities.  The  problem  is  particularly  dif- 
ficult for  electric  utilities  since  a  decision  to 
build  a  plant  which  will  be  under  construc- 
tion for  a  decade  or  more  requires  an  accu- 
rate forecast  of  future  demand.  Many  com- 
panies have  found  themselves  with  expensive 
overcapacity — the  result  of  overestimating 
demands.  In  fact,  the  nation  could  support 
an  Increase  In  electric  demand  of  0.1-0.7  per- 
cent per  year  for  the  next  20  years  even  if  no 
plants  were  brought  on  line  after  1985.  80 
percent  of  all  oil  and  gas  burning  generating 
plants  are  retired  and  all  fossil  plants  built 
before  1961  are  retired.  A  growth  rate  of  0.9- 
1.5  percent  per  year  could  be  supported  If 
optimum  use  Is  made  of  the  potential  for 
cogeneratlon  in  the  six  major  steam  consum- 
ing industries.  The  analyi^is  presented  In  this 
report,  however,  suggests  that  ambiguity 
about  future  electric  demands  is  likely  to 
Increase  rather  than  diminish.  Net  national 
demand  for  electrlcltv  could  well  grow  more 
slowly  than  1.5  percent  per  year  even  given 
a  rapid  growth  in  demands  for  electric  vehi- 
cles and  electrolysis-produced  aluminum. 

The  planning  dilemma  presented  by  these 
circumstances  has  no  easy  resolution.  The 
central  question  Is  whether  utilities  should 
adiust  construction  programs  on  the  assump- 
tion assume  that  cost-effective  demand- 
reducing  investments  will  succeed  In  thereby 
risking  possible  under-lnvestment  In  new 
capacity,  or  whether  they  should  assume  that 
such  Investments  will  not  play  an  Important 
role  and  run  the  risk  of  over-Investment.  The 
thesis  explored  In  this  study  Is  that  the  best 
response  to  such  a  complex  problem  may 
be  to  confess  that  public  regulation  is  tm- 
likely  to  be  able  to  anticipate  an  optimum 
solution  and  that  some  move  in  the  direction 
of  deregulation  deserves  careful  attention. 
Three  approaches  are  examined:  (1)  estab- 
lishing rates  that  send  the  market  proper 
signals  about  the  real  'marginal  cost'  of 
supplying  electricity.  (2)  allowing  utilities 
to  expand  their  Investment  portfolios  to  In- 
clude some  Investments  In  energy-saving 
equipment  on  their  customers'  premises 
(with  proper  safeguards  to  prevent  unfair 
exploitation  of  monopoly  power),  and:  (3) 
allowing  nonregulated  companies  greater  ac- 
cess to  markets  heretofore  reserved  to  utility 
monopolies.  (The  Public  Utilities  Regulatory 
Policy  Act  has  already  acted  to  deregulate 
many  promising  categories  of  small  electric 
generating  technologies  )  Most  of  these  ac- 
tivities must  occur  at  the  state  level  which 
controls  utility  regulation.  The  federal  role 
can  be  limited  to  assistance  in  developing 
sophisticated  planning  tools  and  imaginative 
management  of  the  federally  regulated  Pted- 
eral  Power  Marketing  Administrations. 

The  role  of  solar  electric  generating  devices 
becomes  very  difficult  to  anticinate  given 
the  uncertainties  lust  described  Solar  tech- 
nologies are  examined  In  this  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  can  be  an  economically 
preferred  technique  for  displacing  existing  oU 
and  gas  burning  capacity.  The  analysis  indl- 
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cates  that  there  will  be  circumstances  where 
solar  equipment  will  be  preferred  to  a  coal- 
bumlng  plant  designed  for  a  similar  func- 
tion. As  expected,  the  largest  contributions 
from  solar  electric  equipment  are  likely  to 
come  from  additions  to  the  nation's  hydro- 
electric capacity  and  from  wind  machines. 
Photovoltaic  equipment,  some  of  which  will 
be  located  on  buildings,  will  also  be  a  pre- 
ferred generating  source  in  some  circum- 
stances. 

Economic  Assumptions 

In  estimating  the  economic  advantages  of 
the  technologies  selected  for  inclusion  in  the 
goals,  conservative  estimates  were  made 
about  potential  Increases  in  the  price  of  con- 
ventional fuels.  It  was  assumed,  for  example, 
that  the  price  of  crude  oil  reaches  40  dollars 
a  barrel  in  the  year  2000  ( all  costs  are  stated 
in  1978  dollars),  natural  gas  prices  reach  5 
dollars  per  million  BTU  (approximately  60% 
higher  than  the  present  cost  of  Canadian  and 
Mexican  gas) .  and  that  the  price  of  electricity 
follows  predictions  developed  using  tech- 
niques suggested  by  the  Electric  Power  Re- 
search Institute  (residential  electric  prices 
would  Increase  from  4-6 ''/kWh  to  7-8C/ 
kWh  by  the  end  of  the  century) . 

For  illustrative  purposes  results  are  also 
often  presented  In  this  report  for  the  alter- 
native assumption  that  the  price  of  oil 
reaches  60  dollars  a  barrel  (or  under  the  as- 
sumption that  the  "social  cost"  of  using  oil 
is  60  dollars  a  barrel  even  if  the  actual  mar- 
ket price  does  not  reach  this  level.)  Savings 
would  be  greater  than  those  projected  if  oil 
prices  Increased  In  this  way. 

Goals  for  National  Growth 
In  assessing  the  results  of  the  energy 
strategy  contained  in  this  report.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  a  distinction  be  made  lietween 
growth  m  artificial  measures  of  progress, 
such  as  national  consumption  of  materials 
and  energy  resources,  and  growth  in  the 
things  that  matter — the  services  such  re- 
sources provide.  This  analysis  has  assumed 
that  the  fundamental  objective  of  national 
policy  will  be  to  assure  increases  in  dispos- 
able income,  employment,  the  amenities  of 
life,  personal  freedom,  national  security,  so- 
cial equity,  and  the  quality  of  the  natural 
environment.  The  approach  suggested  here 
Is  fully  consistent  with  sustained  growth  In 
these  areas:  indeed,  it  is  possible  that  such 
growth  Is  impossible  without  the  increased 
productivity  that  would  result  from  the 
strategy  proposed  here. 

Meeting  the  goals  that  guide  the  energy 
strategy  suggested  here  would  mean  that  by 
the  year  2000  per  capita  income  would  in- 
crease by  45 '/c:  the  average  American  would 
travel  30-70%  more  miles  by  car  and  60-90% 
more  miles  by  air:  commercial  floor  space 
per  citizen  would  increase  by  36%:  and 
freight  carried  by  truck  and  rail  for  each 
person  would  Increase  by  45%.  Achieving  the 
targets  for  growth  In  GNP  would  require  re- 
ducing unemployment  to  4%  by  1985  and 
keeping  It  at  4%  for  the  remainder  of  the 
century.  It  would  also  require  that  the  aver- 
age productivity  per  worker  increase  as  fast 
as  it  has  for  the  past  25  years  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  productivity  has  been  growing 
much  more  slowly  than  the  25-year  average 
for  the  past  ten  years.  (The  productivity  of 
an  industrial  worker  in  the  U.S.  increased  by 
2.69%  per  year  between  1953  and  1968  but 
only  1.25%  per  year  from  1968  to  1978.  This 
analysis  assumes  the  1953-1978  average  2.07% 
per  year  applies  from  1978  through  2000.) 
Specific  goals  established  for  growth  are 
listed  in  Table  1.  It  Is  important  to  notice 
that  the  rates  of  growth  estimated  In  Table 
1  assume  that  some  national  demands  begin 
to  slacken  and  are  replaced  with  qualitatively 
different  demands.  For  example,  the  gross 
weight  of  cement,  steel,  and  other  primary 


materials  used  in  the  economy  Is,  like  energy, 
expected  to  Increase  more  slowly  than  other 
measures  of  economic  growth:  it  appears  that 
more  of  any  Increase  in  the  nation's  income 
will  be  spent  on  finishing  materials  and  pro- 
viding services  than  on  the  production  of 
the  raw  materials  themselves.  This  observa- 
tion is  based  on  a  careful  examination  of 
national  demand  for  materials  during  the 
past  decade.  (Surely  no  one  would  argue 
that  replacing  a  30  pound  mechanical  cal- 
culator with  a  5  ounce  solid-state  calcula- 
tor Is  not  progress.) 

Taken  together  the  goals  outlined  In  this 
study  suggest  possibilities  for  an  enormous 
growth  in  national  Income  over  the  next  two 
decades.  Plainly  national  energy  consump- 
tion could  be  even  lower  than  the  levels  dis- 
cussed here  If  some  of  the  goals  for  growth 
are  not  achieved.  It  Is  Important,  however, 
that  goals  set  for  national  energy  consump- 
tion not  be  Inconsistent  with  an  optimistic 
set  of  goals  for  an  Increase  In  the  nation's 
economy.  More  modest  goals  could  become 
self-fulfilling   prophecies. 

Tabu  1. — Grototh  ratet  used  in  setting  goals, 
a  Tepresentatix>e  sample 

Ratio  of  value 

in  2000  to 

value  in  1977 

1.  Papulation i.  n 

2.  Gross  National  Product 1.80 

3.  Floor  arei  of  average  new  hous- 

ing unit 1. 16 

4.  Floor  space  In  commerclta  build- 

ings   1.69 

5.  Fraction  of  homes  with  centnal 

alr-condltioning 1.33 

6.  Fraction  of   homes   with   dish- 

washers    1.56 

7.  Fraction  of  homes  with  freezers.  1.  39 

8.  Fraction   of   homes   with   swim- 

ming pools  - 1.59 

9.  MUes  traveled  by  car  (per  person)    1.3-1.7 

10.  Miles  traveled  by  air  (per  person)    1.6-1.9 

11.  Freight  carried  by  truck  and  rail 

(ton  miles) 1.8O 

12.  Freight  carried  by  air  (ton  miles)   4.0 

13.  Industrial  value  added 1.48 

14.  Tons  of  primary  materials  (ce- 

ment, steel,  aluminum,  etc.)..  1.33 

It  Is  also  Important  to  understand  that 
the  quality  of  personal  life  can  be  Increased 
with  the  strategies  proposed  In  this  analysis 
In  ways  that  cannot  easily  be  shown  In  sum- 
maries like  the  one  exhibited  In  Table  1.  For 
example,  many  Americans  now  routinely  set 
their  thermostats  at  60  F  throughout  the 
day  and  are  forced  to  close  off  parts  of  their 
homes  during  the  winter.  The  analysis  con- 
ducted for  this  study  assumes  that  all  ther- 
mostats are  set  at  70  F  and  that  no  sacrifice 
Is  necessary  to  save  energy  In  homes.  In  fact, 
homes  will  almost  always  be  made  more  com- 
fortable when  they  are  made  more  efficient. 
The  quality  of  the  natural  environment  can 
be  Improved  in  direct  proportion  to  a  de- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  fossil  fuels.  Mo- 
bility can  be  Increased  if  efficient  cars  make 
It  possible  for  people  to  keep  driving  instead 
of  relying  heavily  on  mass  transit.  Equity 
can  be  served  by  the  fact  that  the  growth 
in  services  shown  In  Table  1  can  be  tised  to 
Increase  the  amenities  available  to  low-In- 
come families  more  rapidly  than  to  high  In- 
come families.  A  strategy  that  maximizes 
energy  use  efficiently,  therefore,  has  the  ef- 
fect of  improving  the  quality  of  life  rather 
than  decreasing  It.  Far  from  requiring  sacri- 
fice, it  provides  more  alternatives  and  more 
freedom. 

The  Potential  for  New  Business 
Encouraging  the  nation's  Industries  and 
buildings  to  Increase  their  energy  productiv- 
ity will  create  an  enormous  array  of  profit- 
able new  businesses.  Most  of  this  growth  will 
be    straightforward    extensions    of    existing 


businesses.  Although  there  will  be  a  greater 
need  for  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of 
new  parts  and  materials  (glass,  plastics.  In- 
sulation, heat  exchangers,  computer  con- 
trols, photovoltaic  cells,  and  many  others). 
There  will  be  a  greater  need  for  skilled  ar- 
chitects, engineers  and  designers  familiar 
with  the  subtleties  of  energy  efficiency.  Busi- 
nesses win  grow  around  the  need  to  install, 
finance.  Insure,  maintain,  and  operate  new 
energy  systems  as  well  as  around  opportu- 
nities to  audit  existing  facilities  and  under- 
take retrofits. 

The  level  of  Incremental  Investment  re- 
quired during  the  next  twenty  years  amounts 
to  an  Impressive  sum.  Table  2  indicates  that 
the  total  volume  of  business  In  energy  effi- 
ciency and  solar  equipment  could  be  in  the 
range  of  750-850  billion  dollars.  This  Is  clear- 
ly an  enormous  number,  but  to  put  It  In  per- 
sp>ective.  the  total  national  energy  bill  In 
1980  was  about  $390  bilUon.  The  total  In- 
vestment must  also  be  compared  with  the 
Investment  that  would  be  required  In  the 
absence  of  the  programs  proposed  here.  One 
can  take  the  case  of  commercial  buildings 
for  an  example.  Later  analysis  will  show  that 
the  Investment  of  tllO  billion  in  solar  and 
efficiency  equipment  In  conunerclal  buildings 
results  In  a  net  national  savings  of  at  least 
7.5  quads  of  energy  per  year  by  the  year 
2000.  If  7.5  quads  of  energy  were  generated 
by  new  power  plants,  the  capital  costs  of  the 
plants  would  be  tlM  billion  (assuming  $1000 
per  Installed  kilowatt ) .  Ttxl»  does  not  count 
the  capital  needed  to  maintain  the  fuel  cy- 
cle, and  It  does  not  Include  tbe  costs  In- 
volved In  operating  the  facility  over  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  investments  In  efficiency,  of 
course,  have  very  low  operating  costs  and 
of  course  no  fuel  costs.  It  Is  interesting  to 
observe  however,  that  the  efficiency  Invest- 
ments may  actually  have  a  lower  Initial  cost 
as  well. 

Tabls  2. — Ineremental  investinents  for  effi- 
ciency and  renewable  re*ouree$* 
[Billions  of  doUan] 

1.  Buildings: 

a.  Residential 

Retrofits   - 180 

New  construction 100 

Appliances   100 

b.  Commercial: 

Retrofits  75 

New   construction *S 

2.  Industry: 

a.  Rebuilding - aOO-t- 

b.  Direct  solar  heat 6-10 

3.  Transportation: 

a.  rebuilding    the    automobile    In- 
dustry    10-30-1- 

b.  rebuilding  the  railroads 50  + 

4.  ToUl 755-790 

•Not  including  InvestmenU  In  biomass  or 

solar  electric  systems. 

Whether  or  not  the  nation  Invests  heavily 
In  efficiency  for  meeting  Its  energy  needs, 
enormous  burdens  will  be  placed  on  national 
capital  resources.  In  1977  energy-related  In- 
vestments represented  40'^  of  all  funds  m- 
vested  In  plant  and  equipment.  Developing 
programs  that  will  be  needed  to  encourage 
rates  of  saving  high  enough  to  provide  funds 
for  energy  investments  Is  one  of  the  major 
challenges  of  public  policy.  Programs  de- 
signed to  encourage  savings  In  efficiency  and 
onslte  renewable  energy  systems,  however, 
will  have  to  respond  to  another  interesting 
challenge.  A  successful  program  will  result 
in  shirting  the  flow  of  energy  related  monies 
from  familiar  channels  (eg.,  from  WaU 
Street  to  a  utility  company)  Into  leas  tra- 
ditional ones  (I.e.,  supplying  funds  for  a 
retrofit  company  through  a  local  savings 
and  loan).  The  full  implications  of  thU 
pluralistic  Investment  scheme  have  not  been 
fully  evaluated. 
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The  Policy  Framework 
An  array  of  specific  policy  recommenda- 
tlous   win   be  outlined  in  later  sections  of 
tills  report.  They   will,  however,   all  be  de- 
algued  around  the  following  principles: 

Whenever    possible,    the    policies    will    be 
designed  to  lemove  distortions  that  pre.ent 
the  market  trom  making  rational  decisions 
about  the  value  of  different  energy  ln>est- 
menls.   At  present,   the  energy   markets  are 
enormously  distorted  with  lar^e  federal  sub- 
■Idlea  to  energy  supplies   (see  Taale  3).  It 
must  be  recognized,  ot  course,  that  the  sub- 
sidies  listed   in    this   table   only   reflect   the 
costs   which   cxR   be  easily   quantified.   Ihe 
•'•Hftral    government    has    artificially    ccn- 
trolled    energy    prices    In    many    ways    not 
shown:    for  example,  price  regulation,  fed- 
erally sponsored  Insurance,  and  tederal  sup- 
port cf  research  in  ccnventlonAl  energy  sup- 
plies. In   the   absence   of   regulatory  alstor- 
llon    or    energy-saving    Investments    would 
aopear  attractive  without  federal  participa- 
tion (other  than  information  programs).  If 
prices  were  allowed  to  follow  market  forces, 
since  all  of  the  energy  savings  anticipated  in 
this  analysis  are  Justified  on   the   bj^u  ol 
comparison  «lth  the  cost  cf  new  supplies  of 
energy  from  conventional  sources;  some  In- 
tervention would  be  needed  to  ensure  that 
externalities   were   properly  accounted.   One 
major  advantage  of  using  market  forces  to 
guide   energy    policy    Is    that   direct    federal 
expenditures   need   not    be   significant — the 
market  could  be  expected  to  find  financing 
or  justifiable  expenditures.  Complete  dereg- 
ulation of  energy  prices  is  the  only  sensible 
long-term    objective,    Sudcen    dere^latlon 
coxild.      however,      be      counter-productive. 
Without   adequate   Information  or  an   ade- 
quate   Industrial    base    for   retrofitting    the 
existing  economy  with  energy-saving  equip- 
ment, a  rapid  increase  In  fuel  prices  could 
lead  to  IneflBclent  Investments  and  unneces- 
sary panic  and  confusion.  Well  managed  na- 
tional   programs,    however,    can    accelerate 
Investments    which    will    allow    a    fast    but 
graceful     transition     to     rational     energy 
pricing. 

Tabu  3— Estimated  Federal  Government 
subsidies  in  support  of  the  routine  provi- 
*ion  o/  energy  supplies  in  1977 

[Million  19T7  dollars) 
Federal  activities: 
Low    Interest    appropriations    plus 
tax  exemptions  for  hydroelectric 

and  transmission  facilities  ' 290 

Enrichment    services" iso 

NRC  regulatory  costs  » i4fl 

Privately  owned  utUlties: 

Liberalized    depreciation    (approxi- 
mately) ■  = _  2.000 

Publicly  owned  utilities: 
Exemption     from    Federal     Income 
taxes' 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 130 

State  power  authorities  and  mu- 
nicipal   utilities 80 

Rural    Electrification   Adminis- 
tration   (REA) 294 

Tax  exempt  bond  subsidies' 280 

Loans  and  loan  guarantees  provided 

by  REA... 260 

Oil  and  pas  indu5trles: 
Percentage  depletion  allowance* 

OU    65<, 

°*»    1.150 

Expensing  of  intangible  exploration 
and  derelopment  costs 

«J    -       740 

0~    - - 460 

'^'•**' - -  6.640 

»  B  W.  Cone  et  al.  (An  Analysis  of  Federal 
Incentives  Used  to  Stimulate  Energy  Pro- 


duction), second  revised  report  prepared  by 
Dattelle  Pacific  Northwest  laboratory,  PNL- 
2110  Rev.  II.  February  1980. 

-  General  Acountln;  Offlie.  "Nuclear  Power 
Costs  and  Subsidies,"  June  13.  1979. 

''  The  subsidy  for  enrichment  services  Is  the 
estimated  difference  between  what  the  pri- 
vate sector  would  ^ave  changed  and  what  the 
government  atrtually  charged. 

'  The  liberalized  depreciation  allowance  for 
utilities  translates  into  an  outright  tax  sav- 
ings (Instead  of  just  a  deferral)  for  a  utUlty 
growing  sufficiently  rapidly  or  for  a  utility 
that  is  not  growlni^,  as  long  as  there  is  sig- 
nificant general  Inflation. 

Source:  Robert  H.  Williams.  Princeton 
University.  Testimony  before  the  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Power  Subcommittee,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  February  24.  1981. 

No  distinction  should  be  made  In  policy 
between  investments  that  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption at  the  site  of  energy  use  and  In- 
vestments that  Increase  energy  supplies.  Sup- 
ply and  consumpition  equipment  should  be 
designed  as  ports  of  an  Integrated  system  for 
meeting  specific  end-uss  energy  needs  (I.e.. 
transportation ) :  it  makes  no  engineering 
sense,  artificially  to  stimulate  one  and  Ig- 
nore the  other.  Federal  programs  should  be 
organized  to  provide  symmetry  on  this  Issue 
given  that  environmental,  safety,  and  other 
nonnuu-ket  factors  are  adequately  taken  into 
account.  At  present,  this  symmetry  does  not 
exist  since  federal  subsidies  to  conventional 
energy  supplies  far  outweigh  federal  8upp>ort 
for  the  approaches  to  Increase  efficiency  rec- 
ommended In  this  analysis. 

While  market  forces  are  quite  clearly  the 
best  mechanism  for  allocating  resources  ef- 
ficiently, they  are  plainly  unable  to  properly 
measure  the  value  of  such  things  as  environ- 
mental quality,  national  security,  the  long- 
term  effects  and  risks  of  continued  depend- 
ence on  foreign  Imports,  and  equity  for  the 
poor.  The  federal  government,  therefore,  has 
a  unique  responsibility  in  ensuring  that  the 
market  takes  these  factors  properly  into  ac- 
count. The  technique  proposed  most  often 
is  taxing  undesirable  activity  so  that  market 
economics  can  adjust  accordingly;  In  some 
Instances,  however,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
suggest  regulations  which  forces  changes.  A 
regulatory  approcK;h,  of  course,  forces  actions 
which  Impose  costs  on  some  parts  of  the 
economy,  often  In  ways  that  are  difficult  to 
measure.  (If  taxes  or  regulations  are  to  be 
Imposed,  there  should  be  a  clear  case  that  the 
nation  Is  purcbaslug  something  of  genuine 
value.) 

Programs  should  be  designed  to  gather  In- 
formation about  the  success  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  installations,  so  that  mechanisms 
can  be  constructed  for  providing  corrective 
actions  on  a  systematic  and  regular  basis. 
The  value  of  Information  about  the  real  per- 
formance of  energy-consimilng  and  produc- 
ing equipment  Is  too  often  underemphaslzed, 
for  Information  about  the  p>erformance  of 
programs  has  real  value  in  allowing  the  de- 
sign of  optimized  programs,  by  reducing 
waste  and  enhancing  effectiveness.  A  process 
of  constant  policy  reevaluation  and  redefini- 
tion is  necessary  for  progress. 

Programs  should  bo  designed  to  encourage 
greater  competition  for  energy  services.  If 
equipment  located  In  a  house  or  industry  can 
save  energy  or  generate  energy  from  solar 
equipment  more  cheaply  than  a  utility  can 
supply  energy  for  equivalent  purposes,  the 
basis  for  utility  monopolies  can  be  called 
into  question;  In  fact  existing  monopoly 
regulation  may  discourage  efficient  invest- 


ments. Moreover  as  much  as  10-16  quads/ 
year  of  natural  gas  can  be  saved  using  the 
strategies  proposed,  thereby  putting  natural 
gas  utilities  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
electric  utilities  for  many  years.  The  compe- 
tition will  become  more  intense  if  efficient 
cogeneration  equipment  can  be  designed  for 
a  variety  of  applications  In  buildings  and  In- 
dustry. The  policies  examined  in  this  study 
would  allow  utilities  greater  entry  into  mar- 
kets for  energy  equipment  on  a  customer's 
premises  i  taking  care  to  ensure  that  they 
do  not  abuse  their  existing  monopoly  posi- 
tion) whll9  allowing  nonregulated  firms 
greater  access  to  markets  to  which  they  had 
previously  been  barred  by  regulation. 

In  examining  the  range  of  projects  dis- 
cussed here.  It  is  Important  to  notice  that 
many,  possibly  most,  of  the  programs  have 
more  to  do  with  people  than  with  things. 
While  continued  support  of  federal  and  In- 
dustrial research  is  plainly  important,  most 
of  the  goals  in  this  study  can  be  accom- 
plished with  a  direct  extrapolation  of  the 
characteristics  of  technologies  already  in 
the  market.  The  strategy  contained  here  cen- 
ters on  making  information  about  these 
technologies  available  to  the  people  and 
Institutions  that  could  benefit  from  them 
and  ensuring  that  they  have  access  to  ci^l- 
tal  supplies  adequate  to  make  the  proper 
Investments.  Despite  uncertainties  about 
crucial  aspects  of  the  future,  the  analysis 
in  this  report  produces  significant  data  on 
which  policy  can  be  dictated.  There  will  al- 
ways be  disagreements  about  specifics,  but  a 
careful  review  shows  that  the  basis  of  the 
goals  developed  here  is  very  resilient  to 
changres  In  details. 

The  new  prosperity 
Frederick  Jackson  Turner  remark'id  that 
the  disappearance  of  the  "American  Fron- 
tier" at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
had  a  profound  effect  on  the  national  econ- 
omy as  well  as  on  the  nation's  spirit;  there 
seemed  to  be  nowhere  to  expand,  nowhere 
to   grow.   In   retrospect,   however.    It    Is   ap- 
parent   that    reaching    the    boundary    of   a 
geographic  frontier  launched  the  American 
industrial  enterprise  and  an  unprecedented 
century  of  growth.  As  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury approaches,  the  nation  appears  to  have 
reached  the  edge  of  another  frontier  and  the 
limit    of    another   resource.    This    time    the 
limit  is  in  materials,  particularly  domestic 
sources  of  oil  and  gas.  The  pivotal  objective 
of   this   work    is    to   show   that    the    limits 
Imposed  by  these  new  constraints  need  not 
be  a  barrier  to  growth  in  the  things  which 
are  of  real  value;   rather  they  can  provide 
a  unique  opportunity  '.o  rebuild  the  nation's 
economy  on  a  more  productive  and  sustaina- 
ble base.  Fortunately,  there  is  adequate  warn- 
ing—the change  must  be  rapid  but  It  can 
be  deliberate. 

The  remainder  of  this  study  will  argue 
that  Imaginative  use  of  technologies  availa- 
ble for  Improving  the  productivity  of  ma- 
terials m  short  supply,  and  increasing  na- 
tional use  of  renewable  resources  is  the 
cheapest,  fastest,  and  safest  strategy  for  en- 
suring a  sustainable  basis  for  national  pros- 
perity through  the  next  century.  Part  of  the 
process,  however,  requires  overcoming  pre- 
conceptions about  the  nature  of  growth.  It 
makes  no  more  sense  to  equate  an  Increase 
In  national  wealth  with  a  growth  In  energy 
consumption  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury than  It  did  to  equate  prosperity  with 
continued  Increase  in  agricultural  lands  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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<  Biomass  Mtlmates  are  given  in  terms  of  oil  displaced,  rather  than  primary  btomass  supply. 
>  These  columns  do  not  add,  hi(h  end  ol  penetration  is  limited  to  less  than  total  <A  potentlil 
applications  in  end-use  sectors. 
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>  An  aicressive  rail  electrificstion  and  electric  vehicle  prcorams  could  create  t>etween  O.^S  and 
I.IS  quad  (primary  equivalent)  demand  for  electricity  in  the  transportation  sector,  with  the  die- 
placemen:  of  0.46-0.76  quad  of  petroleum  (fuel)  demand 
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EXRIBTT  3 

concrxssional  research  scbtice. 

The  Librakt  of  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  12,  1981. 
To:  Honorable  Pam.  Tsongas. 
From :  Salvatore  Lazzarl,  Analyst  In  Taxation 

and  Fiscal  Policy,  Economics  Division. 
Subject :  Residential  Energy  Tax  Credits. 
Attention:  Sam  Baldwin. 

This  memorandum  is  provided  in  response 
to  your  request  for  information  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  various  statistics  relating  to  the 
residential  energy  tax  credit,  by  Income  clsiss 
of  U.S.  taxpayers.  Specifically,  your  office  Is 
Interested  In  the  distribution  pattern  of  the 
number  of  returns,  total  expenditures  and 
the  amount  of  tax  credit,  for  returns  claim- 
ing a  residential  energy  credit  under  the 
Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  (PL  9&-618)  as 
amended  by  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profits 
Tax  (P.L.  96-223).  These  data  are  Illustrated 
In  Tables  I-VI.> 

The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  explain 
the  extent  to  which  lower  Income  people  are 
benefiting,  relative  to  middle  and  upper  In- 
come groups,  by  the  broad  system  of  energy 
tax  credits  for  residential  energy  conserva- 
tion. 

DISTRIBtrnON  OF  THE  NT71CBER  OF  RETTTRNS 

Tables  I  and  II  present  data,  for  1978  and 
1979  respectively,  on  the  number  of  returns 
which  reported  residential  energy  expendi- 
tures. I.e.,  expenditures  on  certain  types  of 
energy  property  which  qualified  for  the  tax 
credit.  Column  (2)  Illustrates  the  number  of 
returns  distributed  by  adjusted  gross  in- 
come.' Column    (3)    shows   the   number   of 


'The  data  used  in  this  research  are  pre- 
liminary in  that  they  are  based  upon  a  frac- 
tion of  the  sample  returns  Included  In  final 
IRS  Statistics  of  Income. 

'  Adjusted  gross  Income  Is  an  Income  con- 
cept used  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
In  reporting  data  from  individual  tax  re- 
turns. It  is  defined  as  gross  Income  from  all 
sources  subject  to  tax  leas  certain  adjust- 


retums  In  a  particular  Income  class  a*  a 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  returns  which 
reported  residential  energy  expenditures. 
Column  (4)  presents  the  percentage  figures 
of  column  (3)  cumulatively  as  Income  In- 
creases. 

Three  Interesting  observations  may  be 
noted  concerning  the  data  In  columns  (2)- 
(4)  of  Tables  I  and  II.  The  first  Is  In  regard 
to  the  general  pattern  of  the  relationship 
between  Income  and  number  of  returns 
claiming  a  residential  energy  tax  credit.  The 
second  observation  pertains  to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  number  of  returns.  Finally, 
the  third  observation  concerns  the  changing 
distribution  from  1978  to  1979. 

The  general  pattern  exhibited  by  the  data 
In  these  two  columns  Is  that  the  number  of 
taxpayers  reporting  residential  energy  expen- 
ditures, (hence,  the  number  claiming  a  resi- 
dential energy  tax  credit)  Increases  In  direct 
relationship  to  Income;  as  the  level  of  a  tax- 
payer's Income  increases,  the  more  predis- 
posed was  that  taxpayer  to  buy  enerey  prop- 
erty qualifying  for  energy  tax  credits.  For 
taxpayers  with  incomes  up  to  $25,000.  there 
Is  in  Table  I  virtually  a  continuous  increase 
In  the  number  of  taxpayers  claiming  a  tax 
credit.  For  1978.  this  pattern  peaks  at  In- 
come levels  between  t20,OOO-«25.0OO;  it  sta- 
bilizes up  to  Incomes  of  060.000;  then  it  rap- 
idly declines  for  taxpayers  with  Income  above 
$100,000.  In  1979,  (Table  U)  there  Is  an  un- 
interrupted Increase  up  to  $50,000  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income. 

The  second  salient  feature  of  these  data  Is 
the  concentration  of  taxpayers  In  the  "above 
average"  income  brackets.  Of  the  5.9  million 
taxpayers  claiming  a  residential  energy  tax 
credit  In  1978,  roughly  1.3  million  or  22  per- 
cent had  Incomes  between  $20,000  and  $35.- 


ments.  Adjustments  to  gross  Income  generally 
encompass  costs  Incurred  In  earning  that 
Income  but  also  Include  some  deductions 
which  have  not  been  permitted  to  be  item- 
ized. (In  1978.  there  were  about  IS  such  ad- 
justments) 


000.  Further,  approximately  3.4  mllllan  tax- 
payers had  Incomes  between  $30,000  and  $50,- 
000.  This  group  filed  57  percent  of  all  tax 
returns  In  which  a  residential  energy  credit 
Is  claimed.  In  1979.  the  concentration  of  re- 
turns was  still  In  the  upper  Income  brack- 
ets. Of  the  4.9  million  returns,  roughly  1.3 
million  or  25  percent  were  concentrated  In 
the  $30.000-$50.000  income  class  Taxpayers 
whose  Incomes  were  between  $20,0(X)  and  $50.- 
000  representi..  59  percent  of  all  the  tax  re- 
turns reporting  restdentlaa  energy  conserva- 
tion expenditures  in  1979. 

A  third  characteristic  evolves  from  an  In- 
tertemporal comparison  of  the  distributions 
In  Tables  I  and  II.  Between  1978  and  1979 
the  distribution  of  returns  appears  to  have 
changed;  relatively  more  returns  are  con- 
centrated in  the  lowest  three  and  upper  sev- 
en Income  groups  and  less  In  the  Income 
classes  in  between.  Figure  I  shows  this  com- 
parison. Note  the  Increase  from  30.5  percent 
to  25.3  percent,  corresponding  to  the  $30,- 
000-$50.000  income  class  Also  note  the  In- 
crease from  57  percent  to  59  percent  for  the 
group  between  $20,000  and  $60,000.  This  In- 
tertemporal change  In  the  distrlbutloo  of 
returns  In  which  a  residential  energy  expen- 
diture Is  reported  suggests  that  of  those  who 
claimed  energy  credits,  the  propensity  of 
"richer"  persons  to  participate  in  the  energy 
tax  credit  program  had  increased  over  the 
two  year  period.' 

Perhaps  a  better  undersfnding  of  the 
general  p*ttem  and  concentration  of  tbe 
number  of  residential  energy  t«x  returns 
may  be  obtained  If  these  data  were  com- 
pared with  the  distribution  of  all  Individual 
income  tax  returns.  After  mil.  if  the  distri- 
bution of  returns  claiming  energy  tax 
credit  Is  patterned  as  it  is  reflected  la 
columns  (3) -(4)  only  because  tbe  dMrlbu- 

>A  number  of  factors  may  explain  both 
the  nat»ire  of  the  distribution  in  any  one 
year  and  the  changes  over  time.  Thee*  are 
not  explored. 
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Uon  of  all  taxpayers  Is  so  patterned,  then 
there  would  be  nothing  anomolous  about  It. 
For  1978  and  1979.  the  distribution  of  the 
total  number  of  returns  appears  In  column 
(6)  of  Tables  I  and  n  respecUvely.  Columns 
(6)  and  (7)  show  the  percent  and  cumula- 
tive percent  distribution   respectively. 

It  Is  immediately  clear  from  inspecting 
columns  {5)-(7)  that  total  taxpayer  returns 
are  concentrated  at  the  lower  section  of  the 
income  spectrum.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  pattern  of  the  distribution  of  tax- 
payers reporting  a  residential  energy  tax 
expenditure.  In  fact,  a  close  scrutiny  reveals 
considerable  differences.  One  out  of  every 
10  taxpayers  had  Income  below  •3,000;  while 
1  out  of  every  500  taxpayers  who  claimed  an 
energy  tax  credit,  had  less  than  $2,000  In 
Income.  Of  the  nearly  90  million  individual 
Income  tax  returns  filed  in  1978,  60  percent 
reported  Income  below  114,000.  while  only 
18  percent  of  the  taxpayers  claiming  a  tax 
credit   had    income   below   $16,000. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  compare  distribu- 
tion patterns  is  to  calculate  the  proportion 
of  taxpayers  In  each  income  bracket  which 
claimed  a  residential  energy  tax  credit  rela- 
tive to  all  taxpayers  In  that  bracket.  These 
data  are  shown  in  column  (8).  The  results 
in  column  (8)  of  Tables  I  and  n  clearly 
illustrate  that.  In  general,  the  percentage  of 
taxpayers  claiming  a  tax  credit  increased  In 
direct  relationship  with  income.  This  per- 
centage declines  beyond  the  $50,000  income 
bracket  In  1978  and  beycmd  the  $100,000 
bracket  In  1979  but  It  is  still  considerably 
higher  than  for  the  lowest  income  groups. 
Specifically,  in  the  very  lowest  income 
groups  only  13  In  10.000  tsutpavers  renorted 
a  credit  In  1978.  In  the  $14.0O0-$20  000  In- 
come brackets  1  in  10  taxpayers  claimed  an 
energy  tax  credit:  while  In  the  $30,000- 
$50,000  range  virtually  3  out  of  10  taxpayers 
claimed  a  credit  Finally .  78  out  of  1.000 
"millionaires"  claimed  a  residential  energy 
tax  credit  compared  to  only  1  In  1,000  for 
taxpayers  below  3.000  in  Income. 

A  comparison  of  column  (8)  of  tablee  I 
and  n  illustrates  the  changes  in  the  propor- 
tion of  all  taxpayers  reporting  residential 
energy  expenditures.  One  change  appears 
noteworthy.  A  small  fraction  of  taxpayers 
tn  almost  every  Income  class  participated  In 


the  energy  tax  credit  program  In  1879.  For 
example.  In  1978  1«.6  percent  of  all  the  tax- 
payers with  Incomes  between  $30,000  and 
$50,000  reported  expenditures  compared  to 
only  14.3  In  1979.  Tills  reflects  the  fact  that 
fewer  returns  reported  energy  expenditures 
in  1979  than  In  1978.  (1978  returns  reflected 
participation  by  taxpayers  making  expendi- 
tures after  April  1,  In  1977.) 

DISTIIIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  KXPENDIT  I)  RE8  ON 
QUALIFTINC  RESmENTIAL  ENEBOT  CONSERVA- 
TION   PROPERTY 

Tables  HI  and  IV  present  the  distribution 
by  income  class  .->f  t!.e  aggregate  amount  of 
expenditure^  for  property  (equipment  and 
devices)  which  is  permitted  a  residential  tax 
credit.'  Additionally,  column  (6)  Illustrates 
the  distribution  of  the  average  expenditure. 
I.e..  expenditure  per  return.  Table  III  pre- 
sents the  1978  daU;  Table  IV  presents  1979 
data. 

As  expected,  the  distribution  of  total 
energy  saving  expenditures  for  residences 
follows  the  pattern  of  the  distribution  of 
the  number  of  returns.  Since  there  are  a 
relatively  larger  number  of  returns  in  the 
upper  Income  groups,  there  tends  to  be  a 
commensurately  larger  number  of  expendi- 
tures In  this  group.  However,  there  is  an- 
other factor  which  tends  to  Increase  the  con- 
centration of  expenditures  In  the  upper  In- 
come groups:  the  typical  higher  Income 
taxpayer  tends  to  spend  more  for  energy 
savings  devices  than  other  taxpayers.  This 
Is  true  for  t>oth  years  and  Is  shown  In  column 
(5)  of  Tables  in  and  IV. 

DISTRIBUTION    OP    THE    AMOI7NT    OF    TAX    CREDrr 

The  final  two  tables.  Tables  V  and  VI  il- 
lustrate the  amount  of  tax  credit  claimed 


•  Under  current  law,  there  are  several  types 
of  property  or  products  which  qualify  for 
a  tax  credit.  These  Include  such  items  as 
Insulation,  storm  windows  and  doors,  caulk- 
ing, a  furnace  replacement  burner,  a  device 
for  modifying  flue  openings,  an  electrical  or 
m^hanlcal  Ignition  system  which  replaces  a 
gas  pilot  light,  an  automatic  energy  saving 
thermostat,  a  meter  which  displays  the  cost 
of  energy  usage  on  Items  which  have  been 
qualified  by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
through  regulations  to  meet  certain  ef- 
ficiency standards. 


(column  (3)),  and  the  amount  actually  re- 
celved  (column  (6)).  for  various  Income 
categories.  These  tables  Illustrate  quite 
clearly  that  most  of  the  residential  energy 
tax  credits  are  being  claimed  and  received 
by  higher  Income  groups.  Moreover,  in  1979 
the  distribution  appears  to  be  more  con- 
centrated In  these  groups.  For  example.  In 
1978  taxpayers  with  Income  below  $20,000 
received  33  percent  of  the  credits  (column 
(7))  compared  to  30  percent  In  1979.  A 
dramatic  change  in  the  distribution  has  oc- 
curred In  the  $20,00O-$50.000  Income  classes. 
In  1978  22  percent  of  the  credits  were  re- 
ceived by  taxpayers  In  the  $20.000-$26.000 
income  class,  compared  with  only  16  per- 
cent in  1979.  This  decrease  was  offset  by  an 
Increase  from  23  percent  to  28  percent  in  the 
tax  benefit  to  taxpayers  with  incomes  be- 
tween $30.000-$60,000.  The  patterns  in  these 
data  are  the  direct  consequence  of  the  re- 
sults in  Tables  I-IV  which  show  that  a  rela- 
tive larger  number  of  higher  Income  tax- 
payers tend  to:  1)  report  residential  energy 
expenditure;  and  3)  to  spend  more  on  aver- 
age. It  follows  quite  directly  that  the  amount 
of  tax  credits  claimed  would  also  be  con- 
centrated in  the  upper  Income  groups. 

Tablee  V  and  VI  also  illustrate  that  the 
amount  of  tax  benefit  actually  received  is 
even  mcH-e  concentrated  in  higher  Income 
groups.^  This  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
columns  (3)-(4)  with  columns  (5)-(7)  in 
each  table.  Columns  (2)-(4)  show  the  extent 
to  which  lower  Income  groups  claimed  cred- 
its. For  example,  taxpayers  with  incomes 
below  $6,000  claimed  $9.8  million  In  credits 
In  1978  and  $13.3  million  In  1979.  This 
represented  1.7  percent  and  2.7  percent  of 
all  credits  in  1978  and  1979  respectively. 
However,  this  group  received  only  $5.2  mil- 
lion or  .')3  percent  of  the  credits  they  claimed 
In  1978.  Both  the  amount  and  proportion 
declined  dramatically  In  1979  to  $3.8  million 
or  29  percent  of  tax  credits  actually  claimed. 


'The  amount  claimed  and  the  amotint 
received  may  differ  as  a  consequence  of  a 
clause  which  makes  the  residential  energy 
tax  credit  non-refundable.  I.e.,  It  can  only 
be  used  to  the  extent  of  a  taxpayer's  tax 
llabUlty. 


TABLE  I.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  TAX  RHURNS  REPORTING  RESIDENTIAL  ENERGY  EXPENDITURES:  PRELIMINARY  1978  DATA 


Number  of 

reiurnt  in 

Percent  o(  all 

eNchartii- 

taipayers 

1 

deirtial  tneriy 

daimint  a 

-  -  jii,,,- 1 

Percent  o« 

CumulsHve  per- 

Total number 

Percent  of 

Cumulative 

residential 

Cten  >in  of  adjutted  iron  income 

it  reported 

to^ 

cent  of  total 

of  returns 

low 

percent 

enerfy  credit 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(«) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8)=(2)-(5) 

Uni-er  J7,rni...                           _          

1I.S62 

0.19 

0.19 

9.048,077 

10.07 

10.07 

0.13 

$2,000  to  V4,00O 

16,(36 

.28 

.47 

9, 260. 108 

10.30 

20.37 

.18 

J4.(«0  to  $6,noo 

$0,637 

1.36 

1.83 

8, 400, 764 

9.35 

29.72 

.96 

$6,000  to  $8,000 

159.378 

2.68 

4.51 

8,263,096 

9.19 

38.91 

1.93 

$8,000  to  $10,000 „        J. 

226.322 

3.81 

8.32 

6,943,938 

7.72 

46.63 

3.26 

$10,000  to  $12,000 „        „    „    _        „ 

201,916 

3.40 

11.72 

6,  096,  515 

6.78 

53.41 

3.31 

$12,000  to  $IIJM» 

260.889 

4.39 

16.11 

5, 603, 534 

6.23 

59.64 

4.66 

$14,000  to  $16,000 

385,693 

6.49 

22.60 

$16,000  to  $18,000 

434,603 

7.32 

29.92 

13,976,304 

IS.  55 

75.19 

9.48 

$18,000  to  $20,000 

504,671 

(.SO 

38.42 

$20,000  to  $25,000 

1,282,484 

21.  S9 

60.01 

8,554,843 

9.S2 

84.71 

14.99 

$25,000  to  $30,000 

885.577 

14.91 

74.92 

5,384.966 

S.9I 

90.70 

16.45 

$30,000  to  $50,000 „                              

1,216.809 

20.48 

95.40 

6,  534,  412 

7.27 

97.97 

18.62 

$50,000  to  $1X.OOO 

245, 3« 

4.U 

99.53 

1,468,912 

1.63 

99.60 

16.70 

$100,000  to  $200,000 '. 

39,(42 

.« 

100.00 

285,161 

.32 

99.92 

13.97 

$200,000  to  $500,000 

6,7(1 

.11 

100.00 

60,075 

.07 

99.99 

11.29 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000 

657 

.01 

100.00 

6,872 

less/.  01 

100.00 

9. 56 

$1,000,000  Of  mofe  

164 

less'.  01 

100.00 

2,092 

less.  01 

100.00 

7.84 

Totri 

5,940.169 

100.00 

100.00 

89,889,669    ... 
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TABLE  II.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  TAX  RETURNS  REPORTING  RESIDENTIAL  ENERGY  EXPENDrrURES:  PRELIMINARY  1979  DATA 


Class  tin  of  adjusted  pots  Income 
0) 


Under  $2.000 

$2,000  to  4,000 , 

$4,000  to  $6,000 

$6,000  to  $8,000 

$8,000  to  $10,000 

$10,000  to  $12,000  .... 
$12,000  to  $14,000  .... 
$14,000  to  $16,000  .... 
$16,000  to  $18,000  .... 
$18,000  to  $20,000  .... 
$20,000  to  $25,000  .... 
$25,000  to  $30  000  .... 
$30,000  to  $50,000  .... 
$50,000  to  $100,000  ... 
$100  000  to  $200.000... 
$200,000  to  $500,000  .. 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000. 
$1,000,000  or  more.... 

Totil 


TABLE  III.— RESIDENTIAL  ENERGY  EXPENDITURES  SUBJECT  TO  A  TAX  CREDIT: 
PRELIMINARY  1978  DATA 


Nvmber  of 
returns  in 

rnportMM 
of  all 

whldia 

Inpoyors 

rtsidantlil 
MWiy 

Cumulatlva 

^SSSSi 

Mpeodlturt 

Ptfcent  of 

percent  of 

Total  number 

Percent  of 

Cumulatiwa 

anernr 

is  reported 

total 

toUl 

of  returns 

Mai 

ptfcnrt 

•xpondilyre 

(2) 

(3) 

(0 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(()-(2)-(5) 

12.477 

a  25 

D.2S 

(.332.939 

9.00 

9.00 

lis 

18,609 

.38 

.63 

(.641.224 

9.33 

1133 

.22 

87,303 

1.78 

2.41 

7.940.028 

8.57 

26.90 

1.10 

99,240 

2.03 

4.44 

8,310.772 

(.97 

35.87 

1.1* 

154,406 

3.15 

7.59 

7.262.975 

7.(4 

4171 

2.13 

173,600 

3.54 

11.13 

6.215.865 

6.71 

50.42 

2.79 

225.800 

4.61 

15.74 

5.648,520 

6.10 

56.52 

4.00 

272,901 

5.57 

21.31 

4. 975. 186 

5.37 

61.(9 

5.49 

312,170 

6.37 

27.68 

4, 591, 030 

4.96 

66.85 

6.(0 

317,711 

6.4( 

34.16 

4.388.106 

4.74 

71.59 

7.24 

(61,020 

17.57 

SI.  73 

9.009,213 

9.73 

81.32 

9.S6 

792, 21S 

16.17 

67.90 

6, 314, 184 

6.82 

8114 

12.  SS 

1,237,290 

25.25 

93.15 

8, 659, 236 

9.35 

97.49 

14. 2( 

279,731 

S.7I 

98.86 

1,880.485 

2.03 

99.52 

14.  (( 

46,313 

.95 

99.81 

353,950 

.38 

99.90 

U.0( 

8,287 

.17 

99.98 

78,910 

.09 

Sin 

115$ 

(3S 

.02 

100.00 

10,054 

.01 

100.00 

131 

246 

less/.  01 

100.00 

3.542 

less/.  01 

100,00 

19S 

4,900,152 

100.00 

100.00 

92.616.215 

100.00 

100.00  . 

Class  size  of  adjusted 
iross  income 

(1) 

Total 

expenditures 

(ttiou  sands) 

(2) 

Percent  of 
total 

(3) 

Cumulittive 
total 

(4) 

Averaie 

expenditure 

for  energy 

conservation 

return 

(5) 

Under  $2,000 

$2  000  to  $4,000 

$4,000  to  $6,000 

$7,962 

13,4'3 

53,467 

104,786 

149, 180 

134,730 

175, 343 

237, 453 

267,651 

316,309 

883.572 

587, 193 

952, 010 

252, 141 

56,550 

12,043 

1.357 

438 

0.19 

.32 

1.28 

2.49 

3.55 

3.20 

4.17 

5.65 

6.36 

7.52 

21.01 

13.96 

22.64 

6.00 

1.34 

.31 

.03 

less/.  01 

0.19 

.51 

1.79 

4.28 

7.83 

11.03 

15.20 

20.85 

27.21 

34.73 

55.74 

69.70 

92.34 

98.34 

99.68 

99.99 

100.00 

100.00 

$6(3 
7M 
6S3 

$6,000  to  $8.000 

654 

$8,000  to  $10  000.. 

$10,000  to  $12.000 

$12,000  to  $14,000 

$14,000  to  $16  000 

657 
652 
654 
645 

$16,000  to  $18.000 

599 

$18,000  to  $20.000 

$20  000  to  $25,000 

$25,000  to  $30  000 

626 
680 
657 

$30,000  to  $50.000 

755 

$50,000  to  J  100.000 

973 

$100  000  to  $200  000 

1  327 

$200  000  to  $500  000  . 

1.638 
1.862 
2.260 

$500  000  to  51  000.000 

$1,000,000  or  mote. 

ToUl 

4,205.636 

100.00 

100.00 
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TABLE  IV.-OISTRIBUTION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  ENERGY  EXPENDITURES:  PREUMINARV  1979 

DATA 


Class    sire   of    adjusted 
fross  income 

(1) 


Under  $2.000 „. 

$2,000  to  $4,000 

$4,000  to  $6,000 

$6,000  to  $8.000 

HW  to  $10.000 

$10,000  to  $12.000 

$12,000  to  $M, 000 

$14,000  to  $16,000 

$16,000  to  $184B0 

118,000  to  $20,00$. 

$20,000  to  $25.(06 

$25,000  to  $30,000 

$30,000  to  $50,000 

$50,000  to  $100,000 

$100,000  to  $200,000. 

$200,000  to  $500,000 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000 

$1,000,000  or  more 

Total 3.471.(6( 


Total 

CuBriatiM 

Averate 

expenditure 

PWCMt 

PMCMt 

expeaditure 

(thousands) 

of  total 

of  total 

per  return 

(2) 

0) 

«) 

(5) 

$13,260 

0.3( 

13( 

n.063 

16.439 

.47 

.(5 

900 

54.160 

1.56 

2.41 

620 

56.216 

1.62 

4.03 

SCO 

109,801 

3.16 

7.19 

711 

101531 

113 

10.32 

6ZS 

146,066 

4.21 

14.53 

6(7 

181358 

5.43 

19.96 

60$ 

201274 

100 

25.96 

C67 

214, 129 

117 

32.13 

674 

523,733 

15.09 

47.22 

56314(3 

1123 

63. 4S 

711 

94a  333 

27.00 

90.53 

TM 

262.995 

7.5( 

9111 

MO 

59.(20 

1.72 

91(3 

l.2>2 

13,769 

.40 

100.00 

1.662 

1.739 

less/JlS 

100.00 

2.003 

613 

less/ill 

100.00 

2.4*2 

100.00 
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TABLE  V.-OISTRIBUTION  OF  ENERGY  TAX  CREDITS:  PREUMINARY  197*  DATA 


Class  sin  of  adjusted  poss  Income 
(1) 


Total  residential 

eneriy  credit 

daimed 

(thousands) 

(2) 


Percent  of  total 
(3) 


Cumulative 
percent  of  total 

(4) 


Total  residential 
enerfy  credit 
actually  used 
(thousands) 

(5) 


Percent  of  total 
(6) 


CwMriatiw 
percent  of  Mai 


■tof 
daMMdcfodit 

■Hckwas 


I97( 


(7)  (0-(2)-<S) 


^a^riL^^-^^- Jl."**  0-l(  ll(  $1  WalXb  less/JI5  109 

$2,000  to  $4,000 1,791  .30  .41  245  less/.05  less/.05  116( 

JJ.OOO  to  $6,000 6.950  l.K  LK  4,926  (6  .(6  70.(( 

*^2SS  •"  ^^■"9° H787  2.51  117  12.022  2.10  2.96  (1.30 

JS.OOOto  $10,000 19.959  139  7.56  17.901  112  100  (9.69 

5  S.O«tD,M2.000 18.824  120  1176  17.3»  103  111  $2.29 

J12,000  to  $14,000 26,050  4.43  15.19  JlsS  4.46  1157  9102 

J^.OOg  to  $16.000 32.948  5.60  20.79  32.179  5.62  1119  $7.67 

$16,000  to  $11000 39,126  165  27.44  31174  164  25.(3  97.57 

J112OOto$2C,0OO 43.840  7.46  34.90  41446  7.5(  3141  (110 

H^SSS  •"  *^5'29S - m.n*  21.12  5112  121691  21.59  55.00  9161 

J25,O0O  to  $30,000 82.438  14.02  7114  81.946  14.30  6130  9140 

J 30.505 'o  *5C,000 131854  i2.76  92  90  1315(4  2131  92.61  99.(0 

JM.055to  $100,000 31764  5.74  98.64  31624  1(7  91«  99.59 

J100,050  to  $200,000 6,(47  1.16  99.80  6,(09  L19  9167  9145 

H2S'555"''5'5:S'" ».371  .20  100.00  I,3t6  .24  »«  «.64 

$500,0(»lo  $1.000,000 IW  lets/.05  100.00  14/  WtHOi  len/JS  99.32 

$1,000,000  or  more 47  less/.05  10100  47  less/.OS  less/JB  1(0.00 

Total 587.984  10100  10100  571C14  10100  lULOO 
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RMldtntial 

Total  rttidan- 

•n«r|Y  cr«<!H 
Ktually  usod 

tial  tfMffy 
crtdit  daiiKM 

Proportion  ol 

Cumulttivt  p«r- 

in  1979 

Cumulative  per- 

crodlti  actually 
used  in  1979 

Out  <i»  of  idiusM  iren  incMM                                              (UHwtanda) 

Ptfuntol  total 

untoltital 

(t^ouundl) 

PercMt  of  total 

c«nt  of  total 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(«) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8)-(2)-(5) 

IMtr  tt,000 

$2,201 

a45 

a45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

XUm  to  14.000 

14.000  to  ;s  000  .. 

_              _                  1,860 

.38 
1.87 

.83 
2.70 

0 
U808 

0 
.81 

0 
.81 

0 
41.3 

tSiOOO  to  (8.0OO 

9. 388 

1.90 

4.60 

6,949 

i.a 

L29 

74.0 

$8,000  to  $10.000 

16.595 

3.36 

7.96 

14.495 

308 

5.37 

87.4 

)i0,000  to  JU.OOO 

lS,6i9 

3.18 

11.14 

13,971 

2.97 

(.34 

89.2 

XROOO  to  JM.OOO 

„ _ 21;  163 

4.29 

15.43 

19,800 

4.21 

12.55 

9X6 

114.000  to  J18.000 

|lb,aOO  to  S18.000 

„ „. 25.644 

5.20 

20.63 

24,015 

5.11 

17.66 

93.7 

„    30.9ol 

».28 

26.91 

29,696 

6.32 

23  98 

95.9 

118.000  to  J20,000 

21803 

6.04 
IS.  30 

IS.  77 

26.46 

32.95 
48.34 
64  11 

90.57 

29,106 

74, 851 

77.209 

130.056 

6.19 
15.93 
16  43 
27.68 

30.17 
46.10 
62.  b3 
9a  21 

97.7 

120.000  to  (2S.0OO...                     _ 

„  „          ii,m 

98.6 

K^.OOO  to  "30,000 

77, 790 

99.3 

130.000  to  t'O.OOO... . 

..       130.581 

99.7 

$so,aoo  to  nn.ooo.. „ 

„ 37,118 

7.52 

98.09 

36,500 

7.77 

97.98 

98.3 

1100.000  to  J200  000 

7.633 

1.55 

99.64 

7,589 

1.61 

99.59 

99.4 

1200.000  to  J  500  OOO 

1,548 

.31 
.04 
.01 

99.95 
99.99 
100.00 

1,522 
195 
66 

.32 
.04 

.01 

99.91 
99.95 

loaoo 

98.3 

SSOO.OOOtoSlOOOOOO 

197 

99.0 

$1,000,000  or  inof» 

_ _ 66 

100.6 

Total 

493,266 

100.00 

100.00 

469, 927 

100.00 

100.00  . 

Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  frtrni 
Ohio. 

Mr.  OLENN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Madam  President,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment  to  the  second  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  As  stated,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  provide  greater  pro- 
gram balance  and  eqiilty  than  the  fimd- 
ing  level  established  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Let  me  first  state.  Madam  President, 
that  this  amaendment  will  not  remedy 
what  I  see  to  be  the  greatest  defect  of 
the  administration's  revised  budget  for 
energy — namely,  the  large  cuts  in  energy 


research  and  development.  If  I  could 
have  had  my  way  on  this  matter,  I  would 
prefer  that  the  funding  be  tilted  more 
heavily  toward  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment activities.  However.  I  do  recog- 
nize the  need  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  well  as 
provide  for  more  equity  and  for  a  better 
balance  between  near-term  and  far- 
term  energy  efforts.  It  is,  then,  in  the 
spirit  of  comity  and  comprom'se  that  I 
lend  my  support  to  this  measure. 

Madam  President,  I  have  been  ap- 
palled by  the  wholesale  cuttine  of  our  en- 
ergy programs,  and,  in  particular,  our 
programs  in  energy  reseau-ch  and  devel- 
opment. This  process  begins  with  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget,  and  is  exacer- 
bated considerably  in  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
eight  tables  for  the  Record.  These  tables 
show  the  impact  of  the  administration's 
revised  budget  request  for  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982  on  programs  in  the  budget 
functional  areas  of  energy  supply  re- 
search and  development,  energy  con- 
servation, and  fossil  energy.  The  flgiires 
quoted  in  the  table  are  those  provided 
by  the  administration  on  March  10,  so 
there  will  not  be  a  1-to-l  corre- 
spondence between  these  numbers  and 
those  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  OfQce.  However,  I  believe  these 
tables  will  help  to  illustrate  a  number  of 
points. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 


ENERGY  SUPPLY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 
|ln  million]  of  dollarsi 


Jan.  15 
sabmmien 


Revisad 
request 


Dif- 


Percent 
chanie 


Profram : 

Solar....    57S  507 

Geothermal 15$  142 

NKlaar  fission \,VSl  1  |66 

Matnetk  fusion '394  '  yg^ 

Elactric  eneriy  systam 40  35 

En«iy  stora  I*  systems 7J  a 

Hydropomef a  —3 

Environment ""  237  227 

SinXMrtinc    resaardi   and   tacliiiial 

analysis 295  290 

SvMotal „ 2,794 

Less  adiustmcnts "  '— n 

Total,  mma  supply  R.  «  0 2,783  2,760 


-14 
+164 
-11 
-5 
-20 
-25 
-10 

-5 


-12.0 
-9.0 

+16.4 
-2.8 

-12.5 

-27.8 

-113.6 

-4.2 

-1.7 


2,799 
-39 


+5 
-28 


+.02 
-254.5 


-23 


-.08 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION.  FISCAL  YEAR  1961 


RaaaaRti  aftd  development: 

Bwldiefs  and  community  systems.... 
Rasidcntial/aMnmarcial  systems 

Industrial '_\_ 

Transportation. II~ 

Conservation  muttj-sectoc I~~.. 

Subtotal,  omsarvation  R.  t  D 

Great  protrams: 

State  and  local 

Eaerfy  impact  assistance 

Sutitotal.  rant  proframs 

Total, 


(8 

56 

-32 

26 

6 

-20 

54 

43 

-11 

108 

81 

-27 

26 

26 

0 

-36.4 

-76.9 

-20.4 

-25.0 

0 


302 

212 

-90 

-29.8 

453 

62 

336 

10 

-117 
-52 

-25.8 
-83.9 

515 

346 

-169 

-32.8 

817 


558 


-258 


-31.7 


Jan.  15 
submission 


Revised 
request 


Dif- 
ference 


Percent 
change 


FOSSIL  ENERGY,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 


-8 

-168 

-94 

0 


-3 

0 

-5 

0 


-16.7 

-32.2 

-59.1 

0 


-7.0 

0 
-13.9 

0 
-9.0 


Coal: 

MinintR.  ftO 48  40 

Coalliquefaction.. „ 521  353 

Surface  {jsitcjlion 159  65 

In-situ  lasification 10  10 

Advanced    research    and   technolo(y 

development 46  46 

Advanced  environmental  control  tech- 

noloty 43  40 

Combustion  systems 36  36 

Heat  engines  and  heat  recovery^ 36  31 

Fuel  cells 32  32 

Mainetohydrodynamics 67  61 

Proiram  direction  and  capital  equip- 
ment  — 22  22 

Subtotal.  coaL 1,020 736 

Petroleum : 

Enhanced  oil  recovery 18  16 

Advance  process  technoloiy 4  4 

Oil  shale... 32  32 

Drillini  and  offshore  technotofy 2  2 

Proiram  direction. 1  1 

Subtotal,  petroleum 

Gas:  Enhanced  (as  recovery 

Fossil  commercialisation 

Total  fossil  energy 1,131  834 


-284 


-27.8 


-2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


-11.1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


60 

55 

-2 

-13 

31 

28 

-3 

-9.7 

20 

12 

-8 

-40.0 

-297 


-26.3 
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Jan.   15 
submission 


Revised  Dif-  Percent 

request      ferenee  change 


ENERGY  SUPPLY  R.  «  D.,  ENERGY  CONSERVATION,  AND  FOSSIL  ENERGY,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 


Program: 

Energy  supply  R.  ft  D 

Conservation  R.  &  0 

Fossil  R.D.  &  D 

SubtoUl,  R.D.  ftD 

Conservation  grant  projrams... 
Fossil  commercialization 

Subtotal 

Total 4,731 


2,783 

2,760 
212 
822 

-23 

-90 

-289 

-.08 

302 

-29.8 

1,111 

-26.0 

4,196 

3.794 

-402 

-9.6 

515 
20 

346 
12 

-169 
-8 

-32.8 
-40.0 

535 

358 

-177 

-33.1 

4,152 


-579 


-12.2 


ENERGY  SUPPLY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 


Program: 

Solar 

Geothermal 

Nuclear  fission 

Magnetic  fusion 

Electric  energy  systems 

Energy  storage  systems 

Hydropower 

Environment 

Supporting   research   and   technical 
analysis 

Subtotal 

Less  adjustments 

Total,  energy  supply  R.  t  0 2,918 


584 

193 

48 

1,247 

460 

10 

39 

0 

231 

334 

-391 
-43 

+288 
-46 
-29 
-21 
-3 
-49 

-62 

-67.0 

91 

-47.3 

959 

+30.0 

506 

-9.1 

39 

-74.4 

60 

-35.0 

3 

-100.0 

280 

-17.5 

396 

-15.7 

2,918 
0 

2,562 
0 

-356 
0 

-12.2 
0 

2,562 


-356 


-12.2 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 


Research  and  development: 

Buildinfs  and  community  systems. 
Residential/commercial  systems... 

Industrial 

Transportation 

Conservation  multisector 

Subtotal,  conservation  R.  ft  D... 

Grant  programs: 

State  and  local 

Energy  impact  assistance 

Subtotal,  grant  programt. 

Total,  cor.s«rvation 


99 
31 
52 

31 
0 
1 

38 

18 

-68 

-31 
-51 
-84 
-14 

-68.7 

-100.0 

-98.1 

122 

-68.9 

32 

-43.8 

336 

88 

-248 

-73.8 

539 
47 

107 
0 

-432 
-47 

-80.1 
-100.0 

586 

107 

-479 

-81.7 

922 


195 


-727 


-719 


Jan.  15 
aubmiasian 


Rcviaed 


DH- 


FOSSIL  ENERGY.  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 


Coal: 

Mining  R.  ft  0 

Coal  liquefaction 

Surface  gasification 

In  site  gasification 

Advanced   research   and  tachnoloty 

development 

Advanced     environmental     cotitml 

technology 

Combustion  systems 

Heat  enfines  and  heat  recovery. 

Fuel  cells 

Mapnetohydrodynamics.. 

Program  direction  and  capital  equip- 
ment  _„„.. 

Subtotal,  coal 

Petroleum : 

Enhanced  oil  recovery 

Advance  process  technology 

Oil  shale 

Drillini  and  offshore  tachnolofy 

Program  direction 

Subtotal,  petroleum 

Gas:  Enhanced  tn  recovery 

Fossil  commercialization 

Total,  fossil  energy 


30 

22 

-8 

-26.7 

886 

106 

-780 

-12.0 

219 

54 

-165 

-713 

11 

9 

-2 

-112 

63 

68 

+s 

+7.9 

46 

27 

-19 

-41.3 

77 

39 

-38 

-49.4 

29 

16 

-13 

-44.8 

29 

29 

0 

0 

60 

0 

-60 

-100.0 

15 

11 

-4 

-2t7 

1.465 

381 

-1,084 

-74.0 

23 

21 

-2 

-17 

4 

5 

0 

0 

27 

17 

-10 

-37.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

58 

44 

-12 

-20.7 

29 

11 

-17 

-58.6 

20 

5 

-15 

-75.0 

1.572 


441  -1, 131 


-71.9 


ENERGY  SUPPLY  R.  ft  D.,  ENERGY  CONSERVATION,  AND  FOSSIL  ENERGY,  FISCAL  YEAR  1962 


Program : 

Energy  supply  R.  ft  D 

Conservation  R.  ft  D 

Fossil  R.D.  ft  D 

Subtotal,  R.D.  ftD 

Conservation  grant  programs.... 
Fossil  commercialization 

Subtotal -. 

Total 5.761 


1.572 

436 

-356 

-2a 

-1,136 

-12.2 
-73.8 
-72.3 

4,826 

3.086 

-1,740 

-36.1 

922 

20 

195 

% 

-727 
-15 

-78.9 
-75.0 

942 

200 

-742 

-78.8 

Xm         -2.482 


-43.0 


Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
would  note  that  energy  supply  research 
and  development  programs  are  cut  by 
about  0.1  percent  in  fiscal  year  1981  and 
over  12  percent  in  fiscal  year  1982,  while 
energy  conservation  is  reduced  by  nearly 
32  percent  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  almost 
79  percent  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Fossil  en- 
ergy is  cut  by  26  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1981  and  72  percent  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
This  compares  with  the  overall  cut  for 
these  three  budget  fimctional  areas 
which  amounted  to  over  12  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1981  and  43  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  This  clearly  demonstrates  the 
lack  of  equity.  Furthermore,  the  energy 
conservation  functional  area,  which  can 
provide  us  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
supply  in  the  form  of  energy  savings 
in  the  near  term,  is  reduced  by  the  largest 
percentage— nearly  32  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1981  and  almost  79  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  This  clearly  iUustrates  the 
lack  of  balance  in  the  cuts  between  the 
near-term  and  long-term  efforts. 

Madam  President,  what  distresses  me 
the  most  about  the  revised  budgets  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  is  that  funding 

for  energy  research  and  development 

and  here  I  am  excluding  the  conserva- 


tion grant  and  fossil  commercialization 
programs — is  reduced  by  about  $177  mil- 
lion, or  nearly  10  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1981  and  by  $742  million,  or  more  than 
36  percent  in  fiscal  year  1982  from  the 
levels  In  the  January  15  budget  submis- 
sion. I  believe  that,  rather  than  taking 
this  step  backward,  we  should  be  moving 
forward  to  provide  more  support  in  this 
vital  area. 

Why,  one  might  ask.  should  the  Gov- 
ernment provide  for  more  energy  R.  &  D. 
when  the  mood  of  the  Nation  would  seem 
to  dictate  that  we  reduce  the  Federal 
presence?  Why  should  energy  R.  &  D..  or 
R.  &  D.  In  general,  be  exempted?  The 
simple  answer  is  that  private  markets 
do  not  produce  an  adequate  level  of 
R.  &  D.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this 
is  the  nonappropriability  of  benefits  of 
basic  scientific  knowledge.  Much  energy 
R.  &  D.  cannot  be  protected  adequately 
by  patents.  Consequently,  any  one  re- 
searcher is  not  able  to  gain  exclusive  use 
of  beneficial  knowledge  he  or  she  may  de- 
velop and  is  not  able  to  charge  a  price 
to  those  who  wish  to  use  this  knowledge. 
In  addition,  energy  R.  &  D.  produces  net 
benefits  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  but  pri- 
vate markets  do  not  require  free  riders 


to  adequately  compensate  those  who  per- 
form the  R.  (t  D.  for  the  benefits  received. 
Therefore,  without  Government  partici- 
pation and  support,  too  Uttle  R.  &  D.  will 
take  place. 

One  of  the  energy  R.  b  D.  areas  I  be- 
lieve has  been  seriously  imderfunded  is 
energy  storage.  Energy  storage  technol- 
ogies act  as  bridges  or  buffers  between 
energy  supply  systems  and  energy  de- 
mand systems.  Economic  energy  stor- 
age would  have  a  nearly  incalculable  im- 
pact on  our  long-term  energy  supply  pic- 
ture by  allowing  us  to  substitute  coal  and 
nuclear  energy  for  oil  and  natural  gas. 
We  could  also  take  advantage  of  renew- 
able and  inexhaustible  energy  sources 
such  as  solar,  wind,  and  tidal  energy  by 
spreading  the  supply  of  these  intermit- 
tent sources  over  a  24 -hour  period. 

Utilities  could  use  their  facilities  much 
more  efficiently  and  halt  the  current 
practice  of  building  baseload  electrical 
capacity  to  meet  rising  peak  demand — 
an  extravagant  and  Inappropriate  use  of 
our  scarce  financial  and  technological  re- 
sources, and  a  major  contributor  to  the 
upward  spiral  of  electricity  rates.  The 
administration  has  turned  its  back  on 
this  promising  R.  ti  D.  area,  however,  by 
slashing  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  for 
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energy  storage  by  $20  million,  or  nearly 
28  percent,  and  in  fiscal  year  1982  by  $21 
million,  or  35  percent. 

Unfortunately,  this  assault  on  energy 
storage  R.  &  O.  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
We  see  this  process  repeated  in  many 
other  promising  areas  of  energy  R.  &  D. 
For  example,  solar  R.  &  D.  is  being  cut 
by  12  percent  in  fiscal  year  1981  suid  by 
67  percent  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Energy 
conservation  R.  &  D.  is  being  cut  by  near- 
ly 30  percent  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  al- 
most 74  percent  in  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
coal  R.  k  D.  by  nearly  28  percent  in  fis- 
cal year  1981  and  over  72  percent  In  fis- 
cal year  1982. 

Madam  President,  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent passages  on  the  benefits  of  R.  &  D. 
has  been  provided  by  George  Gilder  on 
page  224  of  his  best  seller  entitled 
"Wealth  and  Poverty": 

Wealth   and   Povehtt 

R.  &  D.  ben^ta  not  only  th«  company 
p\ir8ulng  It  but  also  competitive  firms,  and 
Indeed  the  entire  economy,  since  most  dis- 
coveries can  be  initiated  and  lead  to  other 
Inventions  and  applications.  Roger  Brlnner 
of  Data  Resources  reports  that  the  total  pri- 
vate and  social  rate  of  return  on  Investment 
In  R.  &  D.  Is.  according  to  different  assump- 
tions, between  17  and  38  percent.  Most  pro- 
ductivity studies  attribute  at  least  half  of  all 
U.S.  productivity  growth  to  technological  ad- 
vance. Between  1950  and  1974  high-technol- 
ogy companies  grew  about  twice  as  fast  as 
the  rest  of  the  economy,  while  showing  a 
rate  of  price  Increase  only  one-slrth  as  great. 
The  correlation  between  rapid  growth  of 
earnings  and  low  growth  of  prices  Is  so  high 
as  to  be  a  virtual  law  of  economics. 

The  combination  of  research  and  enter- 
prlae  la  the  supreme  source  of  productivity 
and  wealth.  Without  thla  catalyst,  stable 
prices  will  mean  poverty  and  decline.  With 
It,  rising  prices  will  be  a  manageable  prob- 
lem. A  prime  measure  In  any  serious  effort 
to  retard  inflation  must  be  a  drive  radically 
to  expand  our  now  declining  levels  of  prime 
Investment  In  this  seminal  area.  Heavy  in- 
vestment credits  and  other  subsidies  for 
R.  &  D.  merely  compensate  for  the  necessary 
market  failure  to  measure  broad  social 
retuma. 

I  might  note  as  an  aside.  Madam 
President,  that  the  Director  of  the  OfBce 
of  Management  and  Budget.  David 
Stockman,  has  been  quoted  as  sajring 
that  Mr.  Gilder's  work  is  "promethean 
In  its  Intellectual  power  and  insight."  I 
hope  that  Mr.  Stockman  will  reread 
page  224  before  he  agrees  to  further  in- 
discriminate slashing  of  R.  &  D.  funding. 

Madam  President,  I  would  like  to  add 
that  when  we  had  Mr.  Prank  DeGeorge. 
acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Conser- 
vation and  Renewable  Energy,  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
on  March  11  of  this  year,  he  presented 
some  budget  figures  as  part  of  his  testi- 
mony to  the  committee  that  I  find  abso- 
lutely startling. 

In  fiscal  year  1982,  for  example,  we 
originally  were  going  to  have  a  budget 
that  put  a  total  of  about  $777  million 
Into  solar  and  renewable  energy  re- 
search and  development  which  will  give 
us  future  independence  from  our  cur- 
rent reliance  on  oil  and  gas.  It  was  cut  by 
the  administration's  proposal  in  the 
amount  of  about  $484  million,  or  62  per- 
cent, at  a  time  when  we  are  sending 
nearly  $100  bUllon  a  year  abroad  to  the 


OPEC  nations,  and  yet  we  say  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  more  R.  &  D.  in  solar  energy, 
geothermal  energy,  hydropower,  elec- 
trical energy  systems,  and  the  most  im- 
portant one.  to  my  way  of  thinking,  en- 
ergy storage  R.  tt  D.  that  is  needed  to 
help  make  this  country  energy  inde- 
pendent in  the  future. 

If  I  had  one  energy  wish  that  I  could 
have  granted  before  noon  today,  it  might 
surprise  you  what  it  would  be.  It  would 
not  be  that  I  find  an  oil  well  in  my  back 
yard.  It  would  be  that  we  would  have 
better  electrical  energy  storage  in  this 
country.  We  cannot  pick  up  a  science 
magazine  these  days  without  reading 
about  new  energy  sources  such  as  wind- 
mills and  photovoltaic  cells,  and  so 
forth.  Why  are  we  not  using  these?  Be- 
cause the  wind  does  not  always  blow 
and  the  Sun  is  not  shining  when  I  want 
to  turn  my  TV  set  on  at  night. 

Our  problem  Is  that  we  carmot  store  all 
that  tranendous  amoimt  of  electrical  en- 
ergy for  later  use.  Massive  electrical  en- 
ergy storage  13  what  we  need  in  this 
particular  case. 

We  also  need  compact  electrical  en- 
ergy storage,  such  as  advanced  batteries, 
that  woxUd  let  us  have  the  world's  first 
practical  electrical  automobile.  We  need 
concentrated  electrical  energy  storage 
that  would  give  us  not  only  the  200-mile 
wtuin-weather  range  we  probably  need, 
but  also  the  100-mile  cold-weather 
range  that  we  need  when  the  batteries 
are  operating  at  only  about  half  ca- 
pacity. 

Some  private  concerns  are  doing  de- 
velopment in  that  area,  but  not  nearly 
enough.  I  tried  for  3  years  to  get  the 
Carter  administration  to  increase  their 
budget  in  that  particular  area,  and  I 
managed  to  get  it  Increased  by  a  small 
amoimt.  Now  we  find  it  decimated  once 
again.  In  fiscal  year  1982,  energy  storage 
is  being  reduced  frtHn  a  total  of  only  $59 
million  to  $39  million — a  cut  of  $20  mil- 
Uon. 

We  are  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 
We  are  maintaining  our  dependency  on 
oil  and  gas  at  a  time  when  we  should  be 
doing  the  R.  &  D.  to  get  away  from  that 
dependency. 

Two  Japanese  firms  I  know  of,  from 
talking  to  staff  people  of  the  Japanese 
M'nlster  of  International  Trade  and  In- 
dustry, are  making  it  a  top  priority  to 
develop  electric  automobiles. 

I  would  say  to  this  body  that  if  we  let 
the  Japanese  or  Germans  beat  us  to  the 
world's  first  practical  electric  automo- 
bile— an  electric  automobile  that  could 
supply  the  market  for  that  92  percent 
of  the  noncommercial  driving  done 
within  20  miles  of  our  homes — then  we 
will  not  only  be  debating  bailout  funds 
for  Chrysler  or  other  domestic  automak- 
ers in  this  body,  we  will  be  debating 
fimd'ng  to  make  Detroit  some  great  na- 
tional park  on  a  scenic  river.  That  is 
what  we  could  be  coming  to. 

Yet  we  are  cuttmg  the  very  funds  that 
are  elemental  and  fundamental  toward 
doing  the  research  that  would  let  us  have 
better  electrical  energy  storage. 

Scwne  progress  has  been  made  along 
these  lines.  I  would  say  the  NASA  Lewis 
Lab  at  Cleveland  has  done  a  remarkable 


thing  on  a  few  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars; not  even  $1  million.  On  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars  they  have  de- 
veloped a  svstem  called  "Redox"  that  has 
tremendous  potential  for  storing  large 
amounts  of  electrical  energy.  I  might 
note  that  they  did  swne  of  the  work  <Mi 
Redox  with  students  from  Cleveland 
State  University,  since  they  were  so 
strapped  for  funds. 

The  Redox  system  is  basically  a  bat- 
tery whose  anode  and  cathode  consist  of 
fluids  separated  by  a  membrane.  You  can 
store  electrical  energy  in  these  fluids  and 
get  70  to  75  percent  of  the  stored  energj- 
back  out  again.  That  is  a  very,  very  im- 
portant development,  and  I  want  to  see 
that  go  ahead. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  think  It  is 
atrocious  that  we  are  cutting  back  on 
energy  R.  &  D.  This  proposal  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  that 
I  support  fully  does  not  go  far  enough  to 
my  way  of  thinking.  I  would  like  to  see 
more  funding  applied  to  energy  R.  &  D., 
in  particular. 

I  just  hope  that  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee can  take  this  into  consideration,  be- 
cause what  we  are  spending  on  energy 
R.  &  D.  is  a  pittance  compared  to  what 
we  need  in  this  area. 

If  we  ever  hope  in  the  future  to  get 
energy  independence  or  at  least  lessened 
dependence  on  oil  and  gas,  it  is  going 
to  come  not  because  we  sat  around 
wringing  our  hands  into  the  future  with 
our  grandchildren,  hoping  for  the  best, 
but  because  we  started  right  now  doing 
the  energy  R.  &  D.  that  can  give  us  that 
potential  for  the  future.  Unless  we  do 
that,  we  are  going  to  still  be  having 
problems  generations  from  now. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
by  stating  that  I  fully  recognize  the  need 
for  budgetary  restraint  in  these  infla- 
tionary times.  But  let  us  not  be  penny- 
wise  and  pound -foolish  by  trying  to 
achieve  fiscal  frugality  by  mortgaging 
our  future.  There  are  indeed  many  areas 
where  it  is  net^essary  and  desirable  to 
reduce  Federal  involvement  and  pres- 
ence. But  R.  &  D.  in  general,  and  energy 
R.  &  D.  in  particular,  is  one  area  where 
even  greater  Government  involvement 
and  support  is  clearly  justified.  In  to- 
day's world.  America's  military  and  eco- 
nomic strensth  l^nrelv  depend  on  the 
strength  of  our  efforts  In  R.  &.  D.  Failure 
to  meet  this  challenge  is  the  surest  and 
fastest  way  to  forfeit  our  claim  to  world 
leadership.  It  is  lust  that  simple. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Madam  President,  so 
I  will  not  take  the  time  from  the  amend- 
ment itself.  I  yield  myself  a  few  minutes 
on  the  resolution. 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  a  very  im- 
portant initiative.  We  are  in  a  nebulous 
juxtaposition  as  the  Budget  Committee. 
We  do  not  line  Itemize  and  there  is  no 
intent  here  to  line  itemize. 

Furthermore,  we  do  not  have  an  au- 
thoriz'n?  bill  from  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee and  we  have  not  had  an  authoriz- 
ing bill  In  energy  in  the  past  couple  of 
years. 

And  yet.  to  take  the  administration's 
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figures  on  their  face  value  leaves  a  tre- 
mendous vacuum  with  respect  to  solar, 
conservation,  fossil  fuels,  the  matter  of 
alcohol  fuels,  and  the  other  products  that 
we  started  into  when  we  changed  around 
with  the  windfall  profit  tax  last  year  and 
enacted  the  Energy  Security  Act. 

Some  of  these  are  arguable  on  payouts. 
I  know  that  the  majority  of  those  sup- 
porting the  Hart  initiative  would  put  less 
into  nuclear.  I  could  understand  that 
from  a  certain  standpoint. 

The  question  is,  of  course.  If  you  are 
going  to  put  more  in  breeder  reactors, 
then  why  put  it  into  an  archaic,  antique, 
outdated  system  at  Clinch  River? 

If  we  go  forward  and  complete  the 
Clinch  River  breeder.  I  am  told  on  reli- 
able and  expert  information  that  it  would 
be  some  20.  if  not  30.  years  behind  the 
French  and  the  Russian  breeder  program. 
At  best,  if  we  are  going  on  that  particular 
basis,  we  ought  to,  on  the  one  hand,  im- 
port a  French  Phoenix,  or  otherwise  start 
now  with  the  most  advanced  and  com- 
petitive type  breeder  so  that  it  would  be 
ahead  of  even  the  French  upon  comple- 
tion. 

The  administration's  support  of  nu- 
clear energy  has  been  called  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  as  a 
CETA  program  for  nuclear  engineers. 
And  he  has  not  been  much  off  target  on 
that  particular  score. 

I,  of  course,  have  an  immediate  con- 
cern with  respect  to  reprocessing.  While 
they  are  putting  in  more  money  for  nu- 
clear, the  very  basic  need  for  reprocess- 
ing in  order  to  support  the  breeder  tech- 
nology is  not  cared  for  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget.  We  will  have  time  to  get 
into  the  merits  of  the  reprocessing  issue 
and  how  various  administrations  over  the 
past  15  years  not  only  prompted  and  en- 
couraged reprocessing  but  induced  it  by 
almost  giving  the  landsite  and  everything 
else.  As  for  the  reprocessing  facility  at 
Barnwell.  S.C.  now  that  we  are  ready  to 
go  and  to  complete  it  as  a  complement  to 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor,  we  have 
no  funds   requested  by   the  President. 
They  are  saying  in  one  breath  that  we 
ought  to  go  breeder  but  not  reprocessing. 
It  is  a  rather  nebulous  posit'on  to  lae  in. 
In  addition,  there  is  no  money  whatso- 
ever in  the  Reagan  budget  for  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste.  And  this  is  the  real  funda- 
mental or  Important  problem  associated 
with  the  development  of  nuclear  energy. 
So    what    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  Colorado  has  done  is  put  everyone 
on  notice  that  we  have  not.  on  the  one 
hand,  line  Itemized,  but  we  have  not,  as 
robots,  come  in  and  said  "whoopie"  for 
the  administration's  energy  program. 

On  the  contrary,  that  will  be  debated 
out  in  the  first  concurrent  resolution  and 
be  debated  out  more  specifically  within 
the  Energy,  the  Appropriations,  and  Ag- 
rioilture  Committees  themselves. 

So  I  would  hope  our  colleagues  would 
look  seriously  at  this.  While  it  changes 
only  a  minimal  amount  around,  it  opens 
a  question  for  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  energy  itself  and  whether  or  not  we 
are  really  going  to  follow  through  with 
the  fine  initiatives  on  conservation, 
gasohol.  solar,  fossil,  and  more  partic- 
ular a  balanced  approach  to  nuclear  en- 
ergy, which  I  support. 


Quite  frankly  Mr.  President,  I  do  sup- 
port the  breeder,  but  not  Clinch  River.  If 
they  add  an  amendment  to  reduce  sup- 
port for  this  project,  I  do  not  mind 
knocking  it  out,  I  can  tell  you  that  here 
and  now.  That  is  a  very  controversial,  at 
best,  subject.  I  take  it  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  wisely  left  that  out  of 
the  debate.  I  do  not  mean  to  inject  It 
here  and  form  divisiveness  and  lose  votes 
for  the  Senator's  proposal.  But  I  cannot 
just  sit  here  and  act  like  that  is  a  good 
proposition,  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  say 
that  breeder  technology  is  bad  in  and  of 
itself,  on  the  other. 

I  believe  in  reprocessing.  I  believe  in 
the  nuclear  approach.  Forty  percent  of 
the  energy  in  my  particular  State  comes 
from  nuclear  and  that  helps  South  Caro- 
lina be  very  competitive  industrially.  If 
we  are  going  to  go  to  reindustralization, 
if  we  are  going  to  compete  with  the  West 
Germans,  the  Japanese,  we  must  support 
nuclear  energy.  Even  the  Saudis  are  go- 
ing for  nuclear  and  everything  else  de- 
spite their  abundance  of  oil  because  they 
see  the  sense  in  this  particular  approach. 
So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado in  keeping  this  subject  fluid  so  that 
we  can  use  judicious  judgment  when  it 
comes  before  us  and  the  members  in  the 
Energy  Committee  when  they  debate 
this  Issue  in  an  authorizing  bill.  I  sup- 
port very  strongly  this  amendment. 
Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Syicms).  The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  his 
support  and  his  eloquent  statement. 

We  have  4  minutes  remaining  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts off  the  resolution  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
confront  the  budget  today  we  should 
never  forget  that  concealed  among  the 
cold  numbers  are  political  statements 
that  say  as  much  about  oxir  views  as  any 
speech. 

Smaller  energy  budgets  are  forcing 
Washington  to  face  the  bigger  questions. 
The  most  important  of  these  is — what  is 
the  purpose  of  Federal  energy  spending? 
Over  the  past  10  years,  a  broad  na- 
tional consensus  has  emerged  that  we 
must  increase  energy  security  by  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  oil  the  United  States 
imports  from  abroad.  This  agreement  on 
policy  was  forged  through  three  ad- 
ministrations— two  Republican  and  one 
Democratic — and  has  been  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  national  energy  policy. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  expli- 
citly rejected  reduction  of  oil  imports  as 
a  goal  of  Federal  energy  spending.  In- 
stead, the  Reagan  administration  argues 
that  Federal  energy  spending  should 
focus  on  "long-term  research  and  devel- 
opment sujtivities  •  •   •" 

This  chart  behind  me  indicates  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Carter  administra- 
tion recommendations  and  the  Reagan 
administration  recommendations. 
Let  me  direct  my  colleagues'  attention 


to  the  chart  I  have  behind  me  because  It 
illustrates  graphically  what  I  believe  is 
wrong  with  the  priorities  in  the  Presi- 
dent's energy  budget : 

Cuts  in  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981- 
flscal  year  1982. 

Solar  and  conservation — cut  75  per- 
cent. 

Nuclear— Increased  30  percent. 

Programs  that  can  cut  oil  Imports  In 
the  near  future— cut  75  percent. 

Programs  that  will  have  no  impact  on 
oil  imports — increased  by  30  percent. 

This  chart  indicates  that  in  1985,  if  we 
did  not  have  that  74-percent  cut  in  con- 
servation and  solar  programs  the  best 
projection,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Energy  is  that  103  million  barrels 
would  have  been  saved.  With  nuclear 
funding  increased  by  30  percent  in  1985, 
the  best  estimate  is  that  4  million  bar- 
rels will  be  saved.  If  it  is  assumed  that 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  is  built 
and  displaces  imported  oil. 

This  is  precisely  what  is  wrong  with 
the  President's  budget.  It  completely 
eliminates  oil  import  reduction  as  a  goal 
of  Federal  spending. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  approach  this  admin- 
istration is  following  directly  contradicts 
the  conclusions  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment panel  of  DOE's  prestigious 
energy  research  advisory  board,  which 
concluded  that  conservation  fimding 
should  be  increased  "several  fold."  Yet 
the  administration  is  cutting  it  by  75 
percent. 

This  expert  group  recommended  reduc- 
ing spending  for  breeder  reactors,  but  the 
administration  increased  breeder  reactor 
funding  by  44  percent  and  nuclear  fimd- 
ing by  30  percent. 

This  energy  budget  is  ignoring  the  en- 
ergy security  needs  of  our  Nation  and 
the  advice  of  the  top  energy  experts  In 
the  Nation. 

The  administration's  energy  spending 
programs  are  not  only  misdirected,  they 
are  anachronistic. 

The  fusion  and  the  breeder  reactor 
programs  are  hand-me-downs  from  the 
1960's  that  have  acquired  independent 
bureaucratic  and  industrial  constituen- 
cies. When  they  were  first  conceived,  the 
United  States  could  pump  all  the  oil  we 
needed  and  utility  companies  were  plan- 
ning massive  electrical  construction  pro- 
grams. Today,  the  energy  situation  is 
exactly  the  opposite— we  are  importing 
$30-per -barrel  oil  and  electricity  demand 
is  hardly  growing. 

It  is  ironic — and  telling — ^that  the  Rea- 
gan administration  is  seeking  to  disman- 
tle the  social  programs  of  the  1960's  while 
at  the  same  time  spending  unprecedented 
amounts  on  the  energy  programs  of  the 

1960's.  The  irony  is  that  the  social  prob- 
lems that  spawned  the  social  programs 
are  still  with  us.  But  the  energy  condi- 
tions that  spawned  their  favored  energy 

programs — low  oil  prices  and  a  growing 
demand  for  electricity — are  long  gone. 
Today  these  expensive  nuclear  electric 

projects  have  become  classic  white  ele- 
phants: 

The  payoff,  if  any,  is  far  off  and  un- 
predictable: 

These  projects  call  tor  massive  Fed- 
eral spending  to  find  alternatives  to  coal. 
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It  is  hard  to  understand  irtiy  the  Federal 
Qovemment,  in  an  era  of  drastically 
tightened  budgets,  should  be  spending 
billions  of  dollars  over  the  next  decade 
to  try  to  create  a  substitute  for  coal — 
our  moet  abundant  domestic  energy  re- 
source. 

When  he  was  a  Congreasman,  OMB 
Director  Stockman  urged  his  colleagues 
to  turn  away  from  Federal  subsidies  for 
nuclear  power.  These  payments  frtxn  the 
Treasury  to  private  industry.  Stoclunan 
said,  were  the  antithesis  of  the  free 
market.  He  described  one  key  nuclear 
project — the  Clinch  River  breeder  re- 
actor— as  a  "test"  of  Republican  prin- 
ciples. Tht  new  Reagan  budget  is  com- 
mitted to  spending  $1.6  billion  od  this 
project  over  the  next  5  years. 

An  energy  policy  that  slashes  frmds 
for  the  programs  that  save  the  most  en- 
ergy while  lavishing  billions  on  nuclear 
white  elephants  squanders  Federal  en- 
ergy resources.  It  also  raises  questions 
about  the  fairness  of  these  Reagan  budg- 
et cuts.  Should  Job  training  programs 
for  the  poor  be  abolished  while  CETA 
programs  for  nuclear  engineers  are  ex- 
panded? 

Energy  security  today  Is  the  essence 
of  national  security.  And  energy  secu- 
rity is  a  matter  of  using  our  resources  to 
the  best  advantage  to  reduce  imports. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  spend  billions  to 
subsidize  redundant  nuclear  power  re- 
search while  we  spend  billions  more  to 
import  OPEC  oil. 

It  seems  to  me  tluit  this  amendment 
would  not  move  us  in  the  complete  di- 
rection that  I  would  favor,  but  it  is  a 
very  substantial  redirection  of  the  Fed- 
eral spending  in  the  energy  area  and 
puts  the  resources  in  the  area  where  we 
can  back  off  the  most  imported  oil,  I 
also  think  it  puts  the  resources  in  the 
areas  of  research  which  holds  the  great- 
est promise  for  our  country  in  the  short, 
medium,  and  long  term.  I  would  hope 
the  Senate  will  accept  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  time  on  the 
resolution  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  also  yield  time  to 
the  Senator  in  opposition. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand the  intention  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  to  change  the  instructions 
to  the  Senate  Energy  Committee  regard- 
ing the  required  reductions  in  budget 
obligations  and  budget  authority.  Al- 
though the  changes  would  be  in  the  total 
amounts  for  the  committee  and  would, 
therefore,  not  specifically  Increase  or  re- 
duce any  particular  program  amount  I 
also  understand  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  do  relate  these  new  totals  to 
a  particular  breakdown  among  enerrv 
subfunctlons. 

When  the  Energy  Committee  in  its  re- 
port to  the  Budget  Committee  endorsed 
the  administration  s  total  request  for  the 
energy  function,  the  Energy  Committee 
observed  that  it  did  not  endorse  the  ad- 
mln-stratlon's  detailed  program  break- 
down and  that  it  would  address  the  mat- 
ter to  subsequent  legislative  action  The 


Energy  Committee  will  arrive  at  program 
amounts  in  its  action  on  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  and  on  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Similarly,  the  Energy  Committee  Is  not 
bound  by  the  breakdown  assumed  by  the 
Budget  Committee  in  developing  the  in- 
structions set  forth  In  the  resolution  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  ap- 
portionment of  available  funds  among 
programs  should  be  reserved  to  the  com- 
mittees of  Jurisdiction  and  arrived  at  in 
an  orderly  manner  and  with  adequate 
consideration. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  support  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
changes  in  the  resolution's  total  which 
are  being  proposed  are  significant  or 
meaningful  in  any  policy  sense,  and  I 
certainly  cannot  agree  that  the  Senate, 
by  adopting  the  amendment  to  the  to- 
tals, would  either  formally  or  informally 
preempt  the  Energy  Committee  in  its 
future  consideration. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes  from  the  resolution  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

I  am  afraid  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington may  be  confused  about  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  because  its  practical 
effect  is,  in  fact,  to  do  Just  the  opposite 
of  what  the  Senator  says. 

This  amendment  would  provide  the 
Energy  Committee  greater  flexibility 
rather  than  less  flexibility  in  the  admin- 
istration of  outlays  and  expenditures  for 
energy  programs.  The  entire  purpose  of 
this  amendment  and  its  wide  range  of 
sponsors  is  to  expand  the  authority  and 
recognize  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  to  keep  alive  a  wide 
variety  of  energy  options  which  Con- 
gress, in  a  bipartisan  fashion,  under 
three  administrations,  has  adopted  over 
the  past  number  of  years. 

Based  upon  what  the  Senator  from 
Wstshington  says  in  his  capacity  as  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy, 
I  am  afraid  he  may  be  misinformed  as 
to  the  practical  outcome  of  this  amend- 
ment and  its  effect.  It  would  be  just  the 
opposite  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Washington  fears  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  need  for  this  amendment  if  we  want 
to  leave  to  the  committee  the  current 
authority  that  it  has  as  this  matter  is 
now  being  presented  to  the  Senate.  We 
went  through  this  in  the  committee  when 
the  recommendations  were  mnde  on  the 
budget.  There  is  no  need  for  this  amend- 
ment. There  are  no  restrictions  in  terms 
of  what  we  can  do  in  the  committee,  but. 
as  I  Interpret  the  amendment,  we  would 
be  restricted.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  more  minute  on  the  resolution. 

The  budget  proposals  of  the  adminis- 
tration, as  adopted  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, severely  restrict  or  terminate  a 
wide  range  of  energy  conservation,  fos- 
sil fuel,  alternative  energy  sunply  pro- 
grams that,  as  I  have  indicated,  have 
been  adopted  by  Coneress  In  the  pa.<rt. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  the 
Budget  Committee's  proposal  is  adopted 


and  this  amendment  is  rejected,  those 
programs  will  be  severely  restricted  or 
terminated  and  the  energy  options  of 
this  country  will  be  severely  restricted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret having  to  oppose  this  amendment 
but,  basically,  the  effort  here  is  correctly 
stated  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  .  This 
amendment  is  basicadly  saying  that  they 
are  putting  back  budget  authority — in 
fact,  my  arithmetic  would  indicate  $650 
million  in  budget  authority — for  the 
years  1981,  1982,  and  1983.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  statement  that  the  reason  they 
are  putting  back  the  budget  authority 
is  that  they  intend  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee to  retain  two  or  three  programs  that 
the  Energy  Committee  might  not  want 
to  continue  and  that,  as  far  as  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  is  concerned,  they 
have  indicated  they  are  not  going  to 
retain. 

Their  sheet  indicates  they  are  going 
to  retain  Si  billion  In  budget  authority 
for  the  solar  energy  and  energy  con- 
servation bank:  $12  billion  in  budget 
authority  to  provide  loan  guarantees 
under  the  various  alcohol  fuel  programs. 
That  budget  authority  is  spread  out  be- 
tween the  Agriculture  and  the  Energy 
Committees. 

In  essence,  Mr.  President,  when  you 
look  at  all  that,  you  want  to  understand 
that,  while  budget  authority  does  not 
have  any  immediate  Impact.  If  you  put 
that  much  budget  authoritv  in.  you  are 
basically  changing  the  whole  pollcv.  You 
are  providing  enormous  budget  authority 
in  the  outyears  that  is  going  to  naturally 
flow  from  this  decision.  In  fact,  we  have 
estimated  that  the  outyear  budget  au- 
thority that  is  going  to  be  required  for 
this  kind  of  policy  is  well  over  $1 
billion— $1.2  billion. 

Once  you  put  that  in  there,  there  is 
no  assurance  what  that  is  going  to  be 
used  for.  It  is  additional  budget  author- 
ity. But  then,  when  you  read  the  sense 
of  the  amendment^  the  proponents  are 
saying — 

If  they  are  going  to  cut  15  percent, 
for  instance,  in  renewables,  the  sense  of 
this  amendment  is  that  they  have  to  cut 
15  percent  in  the  other  programs  they 
have—  be  it  nuclear,  be  it  research  In  coal 
sav'ng,  "We  don't  trust  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee. If  they  are  going  to  cut.  we  want 
them  to  cut  the  way  we  think  they  ought 
to  cut." 

In  other  words,  for  the  first  time.  If 
th's  amen^^mpnt  nn.'^.ses.  we  shall  really 
be  sajring  to  the  Committee  on  Energy, 
"You  have  to  cut  programs  on  a  percent- 
age basis  because  we  do  not  trust  the 
way  you  are  going  to  cut  them  and  we 
are  afraid  that  you  are  not  going  to  leave 
in  enough  of  the  programs  we  1  ke." 

I  think  that  Is  it  in  a  nutshell,  Mr. 
President.  I  really  urge  that  we  not  do 
this,  regardless  of  whether  we  support 
the  programs  or  not.  It  seems  to  me  that 
to  say  to  an  Energy  Committee  that  has 
been  highly  responsive,  that  has  distin- 
guished Senators  with  tremendous  ex- 
perience and  expertise,  "We  have  found 
a  way  In  this  reconciliation  approach  to 
make  sure  that  If  you  cut,  you  do  not 
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cut  the  programs  that  we  like,  or  If  you 
do,  you  have  to  cut  the  other  programs 
In  equal  amount." 

I  think  that  is  basically  the  thrust  of 
this  amendment,  whether  It  Is  10  percent 
or  15  percent.  My  estimate  Is  that  we 
are  really  saying  15  percent.  You  are 
saying,  "If  you  are  going  to  cut  15  per- 
cent, you  have  to  make  sure  that  you  only 
cut  15  out  of  the  programs  we  like  and 
take  It  out  of  programs  that  we  do  not 
Uke." 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Sena- 
tors vote  against  this  as  a  matter  of 
budgetary  policy  with  reference  to  an 
authorizing  committee  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate: we  ought  not  do  this. 

If  we  do  not  Uke  the  administration's 
program  on  the  solar  bank,  the  conserva- 
tion bank,  and  those  kinds  of  things,  the 
authorizing  committee  ought  to  cut 
something  else.  But  this  amendment  tries 
to  tie  their  hands  and  say,  "Do  not  cut 
mine  any  more  than  you  cut  any  others," 
and  asks  the  U.S.  Senate,  by  switching 
some  budget  authority  numbers  around, 
to  be  part  of  that  instruction  or  mandate 
to  the  committee. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  they  have 
latitude.  Yes,  that  committee  Is  being 
squeezed,  in  particular,  because  of  the 
SPRO  decision — there  is  no  question 
about  that.  But  I  think  we  have  trusted 
that  committee  impUcitly  before,  and  we 
should  continue  to  do  so. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  the  end  of  the 
world.  They  are  going  to  have  to  do  some 
adjusting.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  let 
them  do  it.  We  ought  not  to  do  it  through 
the  back  door  this  way.  I  retilly  think 
that  is  the  full  intent  of  this  amendment, 
regardless  of  what  they  say  about  budget 
authority.  The  proponents  of  this 
amendment  suggest  that  the  budget  au- 
thority will  not  spend  out  and  we  have 
really  Just  plugged  it  in  because  it  Is  a 
loan  guarantee  program  and  there  are 
not  any  outlays.  The  Intent  is  rather  ob- 
vious: To  balance  the  numbers  so  that 
you  tie  their  hands  In  terms  of  cutting 
the  programs  an  equal  amount  to  make 
room  for  the  programs  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  think  are  far 
more  important  than  what  they  think 
the  Energy  Committee  might  prefer. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  as  much  time 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  as  he 
desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  proposes 
to  add  budget  authority  of  $2  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981  mostly  and  over  $700 
million  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1982  and 
outyears,  in  the  energy  function.  It  is 
argued  to  have  the  effect  of  shifting 
funds  between  subfunctlons  within  the 
energy  function  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  changes  in  assumptions. 

Here  is  where  I  run  into  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty.  Mr.  President,  accepting  the 
argument  that,  somehow,  while  the  as- 
sumptions that  the  Budget  Committee 
has  made,  which  are  not  binding,  are 
wrong,  now  we  shall  bind  the  committee 


by  a  series  of  assumptions  based  on  the 
amendment.  They  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 

The  changes  in  assumptions  appear  to 
attempt  a  symbolic  restoration  of  cuts 
In  the  solar,  energy  conservation,  and 
fossil  energy  programs  at  the  expense  of 
other  programs. 

The  Energy  Committee,  on  March  19, 
voted  19  to  1  for  the  McClure  motion  for 
the  committee's  March  15  report  to  the 
Budget  Committee.  The  motion  adopted 
the  Reagan  aggregate  budget  numbers 
in  the  energy  and  natural  resources  func- 
tions. Importantly,  the  motion  affirma- 
tively reserved  the  prerogative  of  the 
committee  to  make  future  programmatic 
decisions  on  areas  in  its  jurisdiction  for 
both  the  energy  function  and  the  natu- 
ral resource  function.  I  would  note  for 
the  record  that  several  of  the  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment  voted  for  my  motion 
in  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate,  based  on 
votes  yesterday,  thus  far  has  rejected 
any  restoration  of  funds  for  the  $3  bil- 
lion cut  for  SPRO,  including  my  amend- 
ment. Consequently,  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee must  face  even  more  difficult  and 
hard  decisions  on  program  options.  I 
also  note  that  several  of  the  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment,  indeed  the  majority 
of  the  cosponsors,  opposed  the  SPRO 
amendments.  So  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  Energy  Committee  deserves  tiie  pre- 
rogative to  consider  options  for  the  re- 
maining funds  for  the  energy  and  natu- 
ral resources  functions.  That  is  also  true 
for  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

I  note  that  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committpe,  my  pood  friend 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  joins 
me  in  this  view,  as  he  has  already  stated 
on  the  floor. 

I  note  for  the  record  that  I  also  am 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  That  subcommittee  has 
Jurisdiction  over  SPRO  and  other  De- 
partment of  Energy  programs  In  the  fos- 
sil, energy  conservation,  and  energy  reg- 
ulation areas  within  the  energy  function, 
as  well  as  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
programs  in  the  natural  resource  fimc- 
tion.  The  Reagan  budget,  in  fact,  makes 
signiflcant  reductions  In  each  of  those 
energy  and  natural  resoiu-ce  program 
areas.  Just  as  for  the  Energy  Committee, 
however,  my  Appropriation  Subcommit- 
tee should  have  complete  latitude  under 
this  reconciliation  resolution  to  fashion 
the  flnal  program  adjustments.  At  this 
early  stage  of  the  process,  the  Senate 
should  not  attempt  to  dictate  that  re- 
sult. 

We  should  be  responsible  enough  here 
to  allow  the  appropriations  process  with- 
in the  reconciliation  to  proceed  without 
the  prejudgment  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  increases  the  to- 
tals for  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  and  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  juris- 
dictions and  that  Is  all  it  does.  The 
amendment  is  purported  to  assiune  that 
we  will  restore  $1  billion  for  the  yet-to-be 
established  solar  energy  and  energy  con- 


servation bank  and  almost  $1  billion  for 
the  alcohol  fuels  subsidy  procram.  The 
Senate,  tliree  times  in  the  past  24  hours, 
has  rejected  any — any — restoration  of 
funds  for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve, 
our  highest  priority  energy  program, 
even  with  full  offsets.  How  can  we  adopt 
an  amendment  premised  on  these  as- 
sumptions? 

I  want  this  body  to  know  that  this 
Senator  was,  in  fact,  a  principal  sponsor 
of  the  alcohol  fuels  program  in  the  En- 
ergy Secxirity  Act — in  committee,  on  the 
floor,  and  in  the  conference,  I  fought  for 
that  title  of  the  act.  This  Senator  also 
was  a  principal  sponsor  of  the  original 
amendment  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  fund  the  solar  energy  and  en- 
ergy conservation  bank. 

I  also  helped  create  and  fund  for  the 
past  8  years  the  geothermal  program  sup- 
ported by  these  amendments.  And  I 
fought  to  create  and  fiuid  several  of 
these  conservation  programs — including 
overriding  the  veto  of  a  President  from 
my  own  party.  And  I  have  fought  for 
years,  as  well  as  the  last  4  days  here,  for 
the  strategic  petroleimi  reserve.  So,  I 
know  these  programs  and  I  have  fought 
for  these  programs  in  the  past.  This  is 
not  and  should  not  be  the  Issue  here  to- 
day. The  Senate  today  should  refuse  to 
effectively  line  item  the  energy  fimction 
by  prejudging  the  mix  of  options  to  be 
chosen  in  function  270. 

The  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  supported  fimctlcmal 
totals  proposed  by  President  Reagan. 
The  committee  fully  intends  to  act 
within  the  President's  functional  limits 
when  reporting  authorizing  legislaticm. 
I  can  also  confirm  that  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  will  attempt 
to  do  the  same  thing.  Consequently.  I 
urge  the  Senate  today  to  reject  this 
amendment  and  preserve  our  full  lati- 
tude and  prerogative  to  fashion  the  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  programs  to  ac- 
complish that  objective. 

I  know  It  has  been  argued — and  can 
well  be  argued — that  if  we  reject  the 
subfuncticnal  assumptions,  as  I  think 
we  should,  the  amendment  simply  adds 
to  the  total  and  therefore  gives  Mm 
committee  greater  latitude.  On  that 
point,  I  would  agree.  The  amendment 
would  give  us  more  latitude,  more  elbow- 
room,  to  do  a  greater  variety  of  different 
alternative  things  at  higher  levels  of 
funding. 

That  questim  must  be  decided  not  on 
the  bas's  of  what  the  Energy  Committee 
shall  do  but  on  what  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee may  do  within  the  constrictions 
of  a  budgetary  exercise  which  is  designed 
to  try  to  reduce  the  threat  and  burdens 
of  inflation,  economic  recession,  and 
unemployment  that  have  been  attendant 
to  high  levels  of  Federal  expenditures  In 
the  past. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the 
two  Senators  from  Montana,  but  first 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

First  of  all,  I  have  just  heard  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  argue  both  sides  of 
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the  case.  On  the  one  hand  he  says  that 
this  amendment  would  restrict  the 
Energy  Committee.  Yet,  he  ends  his 
argument  by  saying  that  this  amend- 
ment, In  fact,  would  increase  the  latitude 
of  the  Energy  Committee.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  which  of  those  is  his  argument. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  Second,  Mr.  President,  to 
complete  my  thought,  there  is  absolutely 
no  basis  in  fact  for  the  Senator  to  argue 


that  this  is  going  to  increase  outlays  by 
(700  million.  There  is  absolutely  no  basis 
for  that  arg\iment. 

The  amendment,  as  it  clearly  states, 
and  as  the  Senator  well  knows,  is  going 
to  hold  spending  at  the  same  level  the 
President    provides. 

Mr.  President,  to  counter  the  argu- 
mMit  made  by  the  Budget  Committee 
chairman  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  I 
aslt  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro  pages  18  and  19  of  the 


committee's  report  tnd  pages  82  and  83 
of  the  committee's  report,  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  the  Budget  Committee's 
resolution  and  the  argiiments  made  by 
the  two  Senators  rest  on  assumptions 
that  would  lead  to  the  termination  of  a 
variety  of  energy  programs  and  restrict 
the  authority  of  the  Energy  CtMnmittee 
to  keep  those  programs  alive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  bo  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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RECONCILIATION  SUMMARY 

(1 

n  millionj  of  doHarsI 

Prepouta  considcnd  by  th*  - 
coniinittM 

FY  1381 
BA 

FY  1982                  FY  1983 

FY  1981 

FY  1982 

FY  1983 

0          BA 

0          BA 

0 

committaa 

BA 

0 

BA 

0 

BA 

0 

PrasMMt: 

1.  Eipert-lmport  B*ik 

2.  NitJoMl  SciMca  Foundation. 
1  DOE  Aohol  fu«ls 

4.  USOA  ilcDtKil  fufte 

5.  Solar    and    ottiar    aaarn 

6.  Solar  EMrn  arid  CoitMrva- 

tiwBaiik. 

7.  EMTfT  conarvatioa 

I  SyirthaWe  fMh 

9.  FonM  maffy 

-752 

-82 

-740 

-505 

-141 

-1,000 
-254 
-547 

-73 
-293 

-38 

-1,700 
-250 

-90 

-42 
-111 

-342 
-131 

-52 
-177 

-67 
-234 
-239 

-1,360 

-41 

-35 

-12 

-3 

-51 

-10 

-26 

-150 

-35 

-54 

-30 

-8 

-250  „ 

-38 

-M  HI" 

-10 

-10 

-4 

-40 

-54 

-134 

-20 

-128 

-lU 

-31 

-6  _ 

-54 

-78 

-SO 

-146 

-325 

-36 

-U6 

-8 

-121  

-« 

-34 

-70 

-130 

-57 

-24 

-50 

-13 

-100 

-167 

-932 

-230 
-11 

-1 
-86 

-12 

-130 

-66 

-72 

-2 

-74 

-374 

-6 
-3 

-97 
-49 
-12 
-40 

~-^ 
-300 

25.  Alcohol,   Dru(  Abtisa  and 

ManUI  Haatth  Adminis- 
tration  

26.  Health   protcssions  educa- 

tion  

27.  Health  plannini 

28.  Subsidized  housin» 

29.  VA    medical    tKility   con- 

strurtion... 

30.  Miscellaneous  small  rescis- 

sions   proposed   by   the 
President 

Total.  President 

Other: 

31.  Export-Import  Bank 

32.  Postal  Service        

-153 

-227 
-24 

-5,099 

-162 
-788 

-29  . 

-24  . 
-7  . 
-2  - 

-ID  . 
-302 

-43 

-109  .. 

-113  .. 
-12  - 
-40  .. 

-42  .. 

-404 

-52 

-15 

-72 
-5 

-70 

-80 
-133 

IL  YoiiUi  CooMrvatioaCorps... 

-15,673 

-1,583 

-♦3 

-3,434 

-52 

-1.992 

iraiib 

11  Postal  Sarvica 

14.  Natioaal  CoiiMiiMr  Coopara- 

-248 
-161 

-46 

-49 

-300  . 

(-H71). 

-17 
-821 

-39  . 
-161  . 

-5  . 

-34  . 

-9  .. 
-248  .. 

-65  .. 

-2  .. 
-12  .. 
-98  .. 

(-»-»).. 

-6  .. 
-183  .. 

-38 

tivaBank 

IS.  HUD  lalt-halp  and  plamuof 

assistanca  panb 

1&  HUD rahaMttatkMi loan.... 

33.  S6A    business    loans— re- 

duction  

34.  SBA  business  loans— direct 

niiiMstialJun . 

35.  Community      development 

support 

36.  Economic  Development  Ad- 

ministration   

-128 

IS.  Ratianal  canainswnx. 

19.  EnariT  impact  assatanca 

(-f57) 

2a  TVA 

37.  Juvenile  lustice  assistanca, 
research  and  statistics, 
corrections 

Total,  other..  .. 

21.  Imnactaid 

22.  CETA-PSE 

23.  VocaHoari  adwatioL. 

24.  Elamairtary  and  secondary 

-2 

—168 

aducation  consolidation... 

Total.        Approprlationt 
Committee 

-16,494 

-1,831 

-43 

-3.647 

-52 

-2.201 

COMIOTTKZ     ON     tTH^UiT    AND     NATinUL 
RESOtJKCES 

Tlw  Co0unltt«e  recommends  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
Instructed  to  change  authorizations  so  as  to 
require  reductions  In  appropriations  to 
achieve  savings  of  82.071  mUUon  In  budget 
authority  and  8106  million  In  outlays  In  1981: 
•3.714  million  In  budget  authority  and  83.404 
million  In  outlays  In  FY  1982;  and  83,660 
million  in  budget  authority  and  83.628  mil- 
lion in  outlays  In  FY  1983. 

In  arriving  at  this  recommendation,  the 
Committee's  working  assumptions  were  the 
levels  recommended  by  the  President  except 
for  the  reduction  of  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  and  except  that  the  Committee  as- 
sumed that  additional  savings  t>eyond  those 
proposed  by  the  President  could  t>e  achieved 


by  implementation  of  an  alternative  financ- 
ing mechanism  for  the  strategic  petroletmi 

reserve. 

The  following  is  a  listing  ot  the  proposals 
the  Committee  considered  in  arriving  at  its 
recommendation : 

REDUCTIONS  IN  DIRECT  SPENDING 


REDUCTIONS  IN  DIRECT  SPENDING— Continued 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Proposals  considered 
by  Uie  committee 


FY  1981         FY  1982 


BA    0 


BA 


FY  1983 
BA       0 


[In  milions  of  dollars] 

Other: 
1. 

Federal  land 

shared  receipts 

...  -245  -244  -280  -290 

FY  1981        FY  1982 

FY  1983 

Total,  other 

. -245  -244  -280  -280 

by  the  committee             BA    0          BA       0 

BA      0 

Total,      reduc- 
tions in  direct 
spending. 

...  -245  -244  -280  -280 

President: 

None 

Total,  Presideot _ 



REDUCTIONS  IN  AUTHORIZATIONS 
(In  millions  of  dollarsj 


Proposals  considered  by  the 


FY  1981 


FY  1982 


FY  198 


BA 


BA 


BA 


Presideirt: 

1.  DOE  afcaM  faeb —740        -12 

2.  Solar  eneriy  and  conserva- 

tion bank -1,000        —10 

3.  Youth  Conservation  Corps -38       -30  '  '  -^60 

4.  Park  proframs -293        _54        _S54 

Sl  Paymeoti  in  lieu  of  tans —36 

Total.  President. _  -2.07!  -106       -750~ 


-6 


-50 

-60         -60 

-288        -600 

-36         -36 


-1 

-130 
-60 

-437 
-36 


-440 


-696        -664 


Proposals  considered  by  the 
committee 


FY  1981 


FY  1982 


FY  1983 


BA 


BA 


BA 


Other: 

6.  Stratetic  petroleum  reserve— 

pnvate  rinancinj -5. 871  <  -3,906    -3,910    -4,380 

7.  Payments  in  lieu  ol  taxes -45         -45         -45         -45 

Total,other -5.91S    -3.951    -.1,955    -4,405 

Total,  reductions  in  au- 
thorUations -2.071      -106    -6.666    -4.391    -4,651    -5,069 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  jrleld  no 
more  than  10  minutes  on  the  resolution 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
on  the  Energy  Committee,  and  this 
amendment  does  not  restrict  the  Energy 
Committee  in  any  way.  It  simply  says 
that  the  Senate  feels  that  the  priorities 
should  be  slightly  different  from  those 
recommended  by  the  President. 

I  point  out,  first,  that  Mr.  Stockman, 
who  is  Director  of  OMB,  stated  that 
overall  budget  reductions  are  necessary 
to  restore  the  economy  and  that  the 
specific  cuts  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent are  not  particularly  significant, 
and  the  amendment  is  consistent  with 
that  position. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  testified  be- 
fore our  committee — that  his  budget  is 
designed  to  remove  the  Department  of 
Energy  from  commercialization  activi- 
ties in  order  to  concentrate  on  "long- 
term,  high-risk"  technologies. 

This  statement  is  contradicted  by  the 
budget  itself,  because  it  still  provides 
$250  million  for  the  Clinch  River  breedei 
reactor  project,  which  Mr.  Stockman  has 
described  as  a  commercialization  activ- 
ity. The  Secretary  of  Energy  has  ac- 
knowledged that  the  French  have  ad- 
vanced well  beyond  this  technology. 
Yet,  we  are  going  to  start  spending  (250 
million  on  what  certainly  will  be  a  $2 
billion  expenditure.  An  accomplished 
technology  is  neither  long  term  nor  high 
risk.  It  is  simple  foolishness,  prompted 
by  blind  naticHialistic  bravado,  to  st>end 
an  additional  $2  billion  in  the  next  dec- 
ade to  develop  a  technology  which  has 
already  been  developed. 

It  is  also  inconsistent  to  declare  that 
the  Government  should  not  be  involved 
in  commercialization  activ:ties  when  it 
is  involved  in  identifying  appropriate 
methods  to  dispose  of  commercial 
wastes.  The  Government  clearly  has  a 
duty  to  protect  present  and  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  from  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  commercial  wastes.  Still,  their 
safe  storage  and  disposal  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  primary  duty  of  the  enter- 
prises which  profited  from  their  use.  It 
is  plainly  a  cost  of  doing  business,  and 
they  should  bear  it. 

"This  inconsistency  is  cruel,  because 
these  programs  are  to  be  funded  when 
other  deserving  program  are  not.  For 
example,  the  low- Income  weatherization 
program  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  com- 
munity development  block  grant  pro- 
gram, but  no  weatherization  money  is 
transferred,  and  the  overall  CDBG  pro- 
gram is  to  be  cut  by  25  percent,  to  reflect 
alleged  efficiencies  in  administration. 

Whatever  money  which  might  be  made 
available  for  weatherization  would  not 
reach  the  rural  areas  in  States  like  mine 
where  it  is  most  necessarv.  because  the 
CDBG  program  is  oriented  to  urban 
areas  and  has  no  wav  of  reaching  rural 
areas.  In  Arkansas,  for  example,  only  35 
of  the  75  counties  now  have  a  mechanism 
for  delivering  CDBG  funds.  What  wlU 
the  other  counties  do?  They  will  do  with- 
out. There  is  no  money  and  no  mecha- 
nism. 

Since  there  are  manv  States  wh'ch  are 
more  rural  than  Arkansas,  it  is  obvious 
that  an  orphaned  weatherization  pro- 


gram would  not  be  able  to  weatherize 
the  rural  homes  which  need  it  most. 

Similarly,  the  low-income  fuel  assist- 
ance will  be  merged  with  a  block  grant 
program  without  additional  funding  to 
compensate  for  rising  fuel  prices  caused 
by  decontrol  of  domestic  oil  prices.  Thus, 
this  administration  has  raised  fuel  bills 
by  decontrolling  oil  prices  and  now  it 
proposes  to  emasculate  the  programs 
which  are  necessary  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
fering caused  by  that  action. 

TTiis  proix>sed  energy  budget  further 
compounds  this  pun'shment  by  proposing 
to  eliminate  the  solar  bank.  Mr.  Stock- 
man and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  both 
have  attempted  to  Justify  that  proposal 
by  saying  that  people  will  rely  on  the 
solar  and  conservation  tax  credits,  so  the 
bank  is  supposedly  unnecessary.  Noth- 
ing could  better  illustrate  the  hypocrisy 
of  these  energy  budget  changes,  because 
our  experience  clearly  shows  that  people 
of  median  and  below  median  incomes 
are  simply  unable  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  tax  credits.  For  example,  in  1979,  tax- 
payers with  an  adjusted  gross  income 
of  less  than  $12,000  filed  only  11  percent 
of  all  the  tax  returns  on  which  residen- 
tial energy  expenditures  were  reported, 
even  though  they  filed  over  50  percent  of 
all  returns  filed. 

Also  these  people  claimed  an  average 
expenditure  for  energy  weatherization  of 
$657,  but  people  with  adiusted  gross  in- 
comes of  over  $50,000  claimed  an  average 
expenditure  of  $1,010.  which  is  54  percent 
greater. 

Of  the  people  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes of  less  than  $4,000  who  claimed 
residential  energy  expenditures  in  1979, 
none  of  them  could  actually  use  them, 
because  their  tax  liability  was  so  low,  so 
none  of  them  could  even  qualify  for  a  tax 
credit.  In  sum,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
low-income  taxpayers  were  able  to  use 
the  energy  tax  credits  and  even  those  few 
credits  which  were  claimed  were  substan- 
tially less  than  those  claimed  by  high- 
income  taxpayers.  The  solar  bank  would 
cure  th's  deficiency  by  providing  median 
and  low-income  taxpayers  the  same 
benefits  already  enjoyed  by  high-income 
taxpayers.  Thereiore.  failing  to  fund  the 
bank  will  discriminate  against  ijeople 
with  below  median  incomes,  in  the 
crudest  way  possible.  With  one  hand,  the 
administration  has  increased  fuel  bills, 
and.  with  the  other,  it  has  reduced  or 
eliminated  the  programs  necessary  to 
soften  the  imoact  of  the  incrpase  upon 
the  poor.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  pre- 
served the  tax  credits  which  dlspropor- 
tionatelv  subsidize  the  wealthv.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  budget  cuts  are  equi- 
table, and  I  will  accept  equitable  cuts,  but 
where  is  the  equity  in  this?  Where  is  the 
justice? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  embarked  uoon 
a  new  effort,  dr'ven  by  the  people's  will  to 
reduce  overall  Government  spending.  We 
must  be  governed  by  that  will,  but  we  are 
also  charped  to  work  carefully  and  re- 
sponsibly toward  a  fair  and  equitable  re- 
sult. Clearly,  the  proposed  energy  budget 
is  neither  fair  nor  equitable.  It  is  part  of 
an  uniust  and  inequitable  proposal  that 
will  victimize  the  young,  who  will  not 
have  food,  the  students,  who  will  not  have 


learning,  the  aged,  who  will  not  have  rest, 
and  the  poor,^  who  will  not  have  food, 
shelter,  or  dignity. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  children's 
story  about  two  charlatans  who  flattered 
an  emperor  into  buying  a  nonexistent 
suit  of  clothes.  The  court  foUowers  did 
not  dare  reveal  the  fraud,  so  the  emperor 
paraded  about  in  his  insubstantial  finery 
unt  1  a  yoimg  boy  spoke  up. 

This  budget  would  give  the  same  suit  of 
clothes  to  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the 
young.  The  weatherization  function, 
without  any  funding,  will  disappear  into 
a  block  grant  program  which  has  no 
mechanism  to  deliver  the  nonexistent 
money  to  rural  areas.  The  fuel  assistance 
program  will  disapi>ear  into  a  block 
grant  program  with  reduced  funding, 
even  though  it  is  patently  obvious  that 
decontrolled  oU  prices  will  require  in- 
creased funding.  The  solar  bank,  which 
was  designed  to  help  people  at  or  below 
the  median  income  level,  will  disappear 
into  tax  credits  designed  to  help  those 
who  are  well  above  the  median  income 
level  and  need  it  the  least. 

The  emperor  had  no  clothes,  and  this 
budget  has  no  justification. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  stated  that 
it  has  taken  an  "unprecedented  action," 
yet,  by  my  count,  it  held  only  two 
hearings  after  receiving  the  President's 
budget  submission.  The  other  committees 
have  held  relatively  few  hearings,  and 
this  body  is  already  prei>aring  to  act,  a 
bare  3  weeks  after  getting  the  budget. 

Our  actions  are  not  wrought  by  de- 
liberation, but  hammered  out  in  blind 
frenzy.  We  are  lopping  off  hopes  and 
dreams  faster  than  heads  rolled  from  the 
guillotine  during  the  French  Revolution. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  not 
be  voted  on  as  some  of  the  other  amend- 
ments with  the  rather  callous  disregard 
for  what  we  are  doing. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  Committee,  and  I 
must  say  be  is  a  very  fair  and  fine  chair- 
man. He  knows  that  his  committee  will 
debate  these  items.  During  the  debate,  I 
may  find  myself  agreeing  with  the  Pres- 
ident on  some  matters,  for  example,  on 
some  of  the  research  projects.  Certain- 
ly I  agree  with  him  that  we  should  not 
be  spending  money  on  commercializa- 
tion activities,  and  yet  we  are  doing  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  synthetic  fuels  program,  and 
I  think  the  oil  industry  is  the  one  that 
should  be  developing  it.  That  will  be  de- 
lated later.  I  am  not  even  saying,  for  ex- 
ample, that  we  should  necesMmQy  reduce 
every  research  and  development  project 
by  18  percent,  but  I  think  we  should  look 
at  them  fairly.  We  should  take  a  look  at 
this  chart  in  the  bark  of  this  room  so 
everyone  can  imderstand  where  we  are 
headed. 

Photovoltaic  electricity,  which  was 
costing  about  $25  a  watt  for  caoital  cost 
construction  when  I  came  to  the  Senate 
6  years  ago.  is  now  costing  about  $2.60 
a  watt,  comparable  to  almost  $1  a  watt 
cost  to  build  a  coal-fired  generator  plant. 

We  talk  about  solar  contributing  10  or 
20  percent  of  the  total  energy  supplies 
by  the  year  2000  and  deliver  panaceas. 
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These  cuts  are  not  a  stroke  of  bril- 
liance, but  a  short-sighted  shell  game. 

In  the  short  time  we  have  allotted  our- 
selves, the  only  solution  to  this  shell 
game  Is  to  cut  aU  energy  programs  by  the 
same  18  percent.  Thus,  we  will  avoid  the 
inequity  of  cutting  solar  programs  by 
70  percent,  cutting  conservation  pro- 
grams by  70  percent,  cutting  fossil  pro- 
grams by  70  percent,  and  Increasing  nu- 
clear programs  by  53  percent.  That  al- 
lows the  Energy  Committee  greater  lee- 
way to  readjust  energy  priorities  care- 
fully, rather  than  resort  to  dracooian 
measures.  In  this  way  we  can  avoid  giv- 
ing the  American  people  the  emperor's 
clothes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas have  now  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his  state- 
ment. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distingiiished 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  who  has 
done  so  much  to  move  this  country  in 
the  direction  of  energy  independence. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Colorado  for  yielding  to 
me  and  thank  him  for  bis  fine  comments. 
This  amendment  is  meritorious  and 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  lot  of  work  to 
do  In  the  energy  iwlicy  for  this  country. 
I  believe  that  all  of  us  here  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  also,  everyone  in  the 
country,  regardless  of  political  party, 
wants  to  help  President  Reagan  and  help 
this  administration  to  be  successful.  I  say 
that  with  adl  sincerity  and  with  a  certain 
note  of  desperateness  because  it  is  a  little 
bit  desperate  how  we  are  going  to  help 
this  economy. 

We  cannot  possibly  control  Inflation 
unless  we  have  a  better  energy  policy  for 
this  country.  After  all,  of  all  the  infla- 
tionary factors  there  are  that  one  can 
devise  or  conceive,  I  thtak  the  most  sig- 
nificant one  In  the  United  States  and 
perhaps  throughout  the  world,  the  most 
significant  pressure  or  single  factor  caus- 
ing our  devastating  rate  of  Inflation  is 
the  rapidly  rising  cost  In  energy. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  good  eccm- 
omv.  if  we  are  going  to  get  on  top  of 
inflation.  If  the  President's  economic 
policies  are  going  to  be  successful,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  a  much  better 
energy  policy  for  this  country,  and  It 
must  be  now.  It  cannot  be  later.  The  im- 
proved energy  policy  has  to  be  near 
term. 

We  can  all  have  differing  opinions 
about  whether  It  is  wise,  whether  it  is 
the  best  wisdom  to  decontrol  oil  prices  as 
rapidly  as  President  Reagan  has  sug- 
gested and  Is  doing. 

For  my  part.  It  Is  OK  with  me.  I  think 
we  might  get  some  more  0*1  out  of  old  oil- 
fields, from  secondary  and  tertiary  re- 
covery, because  we  have  a  more  rapid  in- 
crease in  price  of  crude  from  oil  decon- 
trol. So  that  part  is  all  right  with  me. 
And  it  is  all  right  with  me.  also,  that  the 
President  says  he  is  going  to  tJTr  to  cut 
redtape  so  we  can  drill  more  oil  wells 
both  on  land  and  offshore.  I  want  to  see 
that  done  as  long  as  we  can  do  It  in  a 


wise  and  environmentally  sensible  way, 
and  I  believe  we  can.  So  that  part  of  the 
President's  energy  policy  is  OK  with  me 
also. 

But  we  cannot  get  an  oilfield,  we  can- 
not develop  a  major  field  short  of  4.  6,  or 
10  years.  That  is  not  real  near  term. 

What  else  has  the  President's  program 
in  store  for  us? 

The  program  and  administration 
budget  goes  to  nuclear.  If  we  go  to  heavy 
emphasis  on  nuclear,  and  I  do  not  know 
when  we  get  a  breeder  reactor  but  it  is 
certainly  not  near  term.  There  Is  not 
any  new  nuclear  plants  that  can  be 
constructed  that  we  can  call  near  term 
unless  we  call  10  or  12  years  near  term. 

So  I  very  much  wish  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent to  formulate  a  better  raiergy  policy 
than  what  we  have  in  this  country  now. 

I  think  some  of  the  steps  the  Presi- 
dent is  taking  in  his  recommendation  so 
far  does  not  lead  us  to  that  better  en- 
ergy policy  that  is  near  term.  The  ad- 
ministration energy  program  is  not  ade- 
quate at  all  in  the  near  term  and  the 
budget  cuts  eliminate  that  part  from 
U.S.  policy.  I  am  talking  about  whether 
or  not  we  want  loan  guarantees  for  alco- 
hol so  we  can  make  gasohol.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  whether  we  should  have  loan 
guarantees  for  geothermal.  I  am  anxious 
to  use  more  water  and  solar  power.  We 
should  proceed  with  dedication  and  di- 
rection and  afBrmative  action  oa  low- 
head  hydro  and  modifying  some  of  the 
high-head  hydrofacilities  (dams)  that 
we  have  that  have  additional  generating 
capacity  waiting  Just  to  be  installed. 

I  am  talking  about  those  things  as 
being  near-term  energy  resources.  I  am 
talking  about  some  of  the  coal  programs 
such  as  the  magnetohydrodynamics 
<MHD)  technology  which  is  more  near 
term  than  some  of  the  nuclear  programs. 

Yet  these  programs  are  being  cut  and 
elhnrnated.  This  amendment  could  cor- 
rect these  deficiencies.  Whether  or  not 
this  amendment  carries,  we  must  devise  a 
policy  in  this  country  that  develops  more 
near-term  energy  resources  than  what 
has  been  recommended  in  the  President's 
budget  and  part  of  that  responsibility  is 
up  to  the  Energy  Committee  and  of 
course  It  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
Senator  here. 

Let  us  all  admit  that  this  is  an  area 
where  the  President  and  his  advisers 
need  our  help  and  need  our  experience. 
Let  us  be  positive  about  it.  If  this  amend- 
ment carries — it  would  solve  some  of 
my  conc*ms.  but  if  it  does  not  carry — 
let  us  not  allow  this  matter  to  drop.  I 
know  the  chaiirman  of  the  Senate  En- 
ergy Committee  is  as  desirous  and  as 
dedicated  as  I  am — I  know  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  who 
serves  on  the  Senate  Energy  Committee, 
is  as  desirous  and  as  dedicated  as  I 
am — to  try  to  move  quickly  into  a  good 
near-term  energy  policy  for  this  country. 

This,  above  all,  is  where  the  President 
needs  our  help,  needs  our  advice,  needs 
our  recommendation,  and  needs  some  of 
the  experience  we  can  contribute. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Monttuia. 


I  yield  5  minutes  on  the  resolution  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Batjcus). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttie  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  also 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  this 
amendment.  Indeed  I  am  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  initially  proposed  this  idea  to 
both  the  Democratic  Caucus  and  now  to 
the  full  Senate. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  bring  the 
Reagan  swiministration's  energy  budget 
into  line  with  President  Reagan's  budget 
rhetoric. 

It  is  necessary  because  the  President's 
rhetoric  about  the  need  for  even  sacri- 
fices throughout  the  budget,  shared  by 
all,  has  been  totally  at  odds  with  what 
is  actually  contained  within  the  budget 
he  has  sent  to  Congress. 

President  Reagan  has  called  repeat- 
edly for  evenhanded.  across-the-board 
budget  cuts.  I  strongly  support  President 
Reagan  on  this  idea,  and  I  am  confident 
the  American  people  support  him  on  this 
idea  as  well. 

But  every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows 
that  the  budget  President  Reagan  has 
sent  to  Congress  is  neither  evenhanded 
nor  across  the  board.  It  seems  that  the 
broad  majority  of  the  American  people, 
a  majority  in  Congress,  in  fact,  most 
everyone,  supports  the  President  on  the 
idea  of  major  evenhanded  budget  cuts. 
The  only  person  he  seems  not  to  have 
convinced  is  David  Stockman,  his  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Let  us  look  at  how  Presidential  rhetoric 
concerning  across-the-board  cuts  con- 
trasts with  the  reality  of  the  President's 
budget. 

President  Reagan  has  exempted  three- 
fourths  of  the  budget  from  scrutiny;  he 
has  called  for  dramatic  increases  in 
spending  in  many  areas:  he  has  refused 
to  look  at  tax  expenditures:  and  he  has 
created  a  definite  "enemies  list"  of  pro- 
grams he  wants  to  destroy. 

This  is  not  what  he  is  presenting  to 
the  American  people,  but  it  is  what  his 
budget  contains. 

Let  me  highlight  the  Reagan  "enemies 
list"  in  the  energy  budget. 

POSSn.  ReSEARCH.  SOLAS.  CONSERVATION.  HTBRO- 
POWER,  ALCOHOL  TVTIA  TARGETED  BT  REAGAN 
BT7DOET 

President  Reagan  proposes  we  cut  cur- 
rent fossil  fuel  research  and  develorment 
funding  by  27  percent  this  year  and  by 
61  percent  next  year. 

President  Reagan  proposes  we  cut  solar 
funding  by  16  percent  this  year  and  66 
percent  next  year. 

President  Reagan  proposes  we  cut  con- 
servation funding  by  36  percent  this  year 
and  by  77  percent  next  year. 

President  Reagan  proposes  that  we 
cut  small  hvdropower  soendlng  by  100 
percent  this  year,  by  100  percent  next 
year  and  that  we  cut  another  $2.7  million 
committed  in  previous  years'  budgets. 

President  Reagan  proposes  we  cut  al- 
cohol fuels  fimding  by  100  percent  this 
year,  by  96  percent  next  year  and  that 
we  cut  $886  million  in  fimding  commit- 
ted during  previous  years. 
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WCUUM  DfCBXASZD  WHILE  MBS  AJTO  AX.TEBHA- 
TIVES  TKRMJNATSO 

Lest  you  think  this  is  somehow  even- 
hsmded  cutting — where  everybody  shares 
the  biu-den  of  budget  austerity  fully — 
let  me  point  out  that  President  Reagan 
proposes  no  major  decrease  in  nuclear 
funding,  no  minor  decrease  in  nuclear 
funding:  He  proposes  a  4-percent  in- 
crease in  nuolear  funding  this  year  and 
a  2 1 -percent  increase  next  year. 

Within  these  functional  totals,  Pres- 
ident Reagan  has  proposed  totally  scrap- 
ping a  number  of  our  most  important 
conservation  and  alternative  energy  ef- 
forts, including  home  weatherization, 
the  solar  and  conservation  banks,  al- 
cohol fuels  lotui  guarantees  and  con- 
sumer product  conservation  efforts  to 
name  Just  a  few. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  to 
totally  scrap  the  highly  successful  mag- 
netohydrodynamics (MHD)  coal  re- 
search project,  and  by  doing  so  he  is 
willing  to  throw  away  $418  million  we 
have  already  invested  in  a  program  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  de- 
scribed as  a  promising  technology.  We 
from  the  West  who  are  being  asked  to 
bum  our  coal  for  energy  must  question 
the  cutting  of  programs  so  near  success 
that  give  us  the  hope  of  producing  elec- 
tricity from  coal  much  more  efficiently 
and  much  more  cleanly. 

Meanwhile,  President  Reagan  has  pro- 
posed a  $254  million  increase  in  the 
Clinch  River  nuclear  breeder  reactor  ef- 
fort, a  budget  cutting  exercise. 

Secretary  Edwards  recently  told  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee  that  the 
Reagan  administration  is  not  in  an  en- 
ergy policy  exercise,  that  it  is  in  a  budget 
cutting  exercise.  Rubbish. 

I  do  not  call  a  $254  million  increase  in 
the  Clinch  River  nuclear  breeder  reactor 
program,  or  a  $339  million  increase  pro- 
posed for  next  year's  overall  nuclear  ef- 
fort, a  budget  cutting  exer(;tse. 

Quite  simply,  under  the  guise  of  budget 
austerity,  the  Reagan  administration  is 
attempting  to  quietly  divert  huge  re- 
sources from  coal  research,  st^ar,  c<hi- 
servation,  and  gasohol  into  nuclear  de- 
velopment. 

President  Reagan's  Energy  Secretary 
says  that  this  must  happen  in  order  that 
the  United  States  may  regain  its  world 
leadership  role  in  nuclear  development. 

I  ask  why  the  United  States  cannot 
lead  the  world  in  the  much  more  cost- 
effective  area  of  energy  conservation? 
Why  can  we  not  lead  the  world  in  solar 
development,  in  gasohol  development.  In 
coal  utilization  technology?  Indeed,  why 
«»n  we  not  attempt  to  catch  up  to  the 
Soviets  who  have  given  a  steady  commit- 
ment to  MHD  and  other  coal  research? 

This  amendment  ought  to  be  entitled 
the  "Reagan  Public  Energy  Budget 
Amendment  to  the  Reagan  Congres- 
sional Budget."  It  simply  would  ask  for 
equal  sacrifices  in  our  energy  programs, 
the  kind  of  equal  sacrifices  requested  by 
the  President  in  speech  after  speech. 

I  might  add  that  by  exempting  tax 
expenditures  from  review,  President  Rea- 
gan has  targeted  what  remaining  Fed- 
eral support  there  is  for  some  areas,  such 
as  conservation,  in  the  least  effective  way 
possible.  For  example,  tax  credits  tor  in- 


sulating homes  go  to  those  who  itemize 
tax  deductions.  These  higher  income 
people  already  live  in  more  energy  se- 
cure houses  than  do  the  low-income  peo- 
ple whose  home  weatherization  moneys 
would  be  cut  from  the  energy  budget. 

When  President  Reagan  proposes  to 
terminate  spending  for  low-income 
weatherization  within  the  energy  budg- 
et, he  is,  in  fact,  targeting  any  remain- 
ing conservation  spending  through  tax 
expenditures  to  those  who  need  the  help 
the  least  and  where  the  energy  savings 
would  be  lowest. 

Today,  I  call  on  all  Senators,  regard- 
less of  party  affiliation,  to  support  Pres- 
ident Reagan  and  oppose  OMB  Director 
Stockman  on  this  amendment — to  vote 
for  equal  sacrifices  in  all  energy  pro- 
grams as  opposed  to  drastic  targeted 
sacrifices  aimed  at  some  of  our  most  im- 
portant programs.  I  will  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  a  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  against  conservation, 
against  gasohol,  against  solar  energy, 
and  against  better  use  of  fossil  fuels: 
further,  a  vote  against  our  amendment 
is  not  a  vote  against  higher  energy  spend- 
ing. The  totals  are  roughly  the  same. 
We  ask  simply  for  even  cuts  in  all  the 
programs  instead  of  the  drastic  targeted 
cuts  proposed  In  the  Reagan  energy 
enemies  list. 

AI«OOROL    rtTELA 

Mr.  President,  I  had  originally  intend- 
ed to  conclude  my  remarks  on  this 
amendment  here,  but  I  would  like  to  call 
^>eclal  attention  to  one  especially  dam- 
aging area  of  energy  cuts — one  that  I 
and  a  number  of  my  colleagues  fed 
deeply  about — alcohol  fuels.  The  Reagan 
administration  and  the  budget  we  now 
seek  to  amend  would  terminate  the  al- 
cohol fuels  loan  guarantee  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  Energy. 

I  share  the  disappointment  expressed 
by  many  of  my  colleagues  over  the  past 
few  days  that  the  Federal  Government's 
commitment  to  alternative  energy  is 
being  drastically  scaled  back.  I  believe 
that  we  have  finally  reached  the  point 
where  alcohol  fuel  can  have  a  substcm- 
tlal  impact  on  our  domestic  energy  sup- 
ply problem.  However,  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  loan  guarantee  program  we 
are  setting  back  alcohol  fuels  devdop- 
ment  by  several  years. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Enerey  Secu- 
rity Act,  Congress  gave  a  c'ear  signal  to 
farmers  and  consumers  that  we  would 
supTX)rt  the  devplopm«»nt  of  an  alcohol 
fuels  Industry.  The  Federal  Government 
now  adds  confusion  and  anprehension 
to  alcohol  fuel  proponent*;'  plans  for  de- 
velopment. Many  people  from  mv  home 
ftate  of  Montana — and  across  the  coun- 
try— have  spent  time,  energv  and  .sub- 
stantial personal  sums  of  money  on  dans 
for  gasohol  production.  These  efforts 
were  based  on  the  understanding  that 
Federal  support — through  loan  guaran- 
tees— would  be  available  to  facilitate 
negotiations  with  private  lenders.  I  sim- 
ply do  not  feel  that  such  an  irratlc  ap- 
proach is  sound  energv  or  biu'ne^s  oollcy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  committed  to  cut- 
ting the  Federal  budget  and  reducing 
taxes  to  get  our  economy  moving  again. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  cuts  should 


be  spread  more  equitably  among 
Federal  programs — not  accomplished 
through  eliminating  Important  programs 
entirely.  An  investment  in  alcohol  fuels 
would  give  a  major  boost  to  the  revital- 
ization  of  our  economy  by  providing  Jobs 
and  through  expanding  our  tax  base. 

I  would  point  out  that  Just  as  in  many 
other  areas  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's budget,  the  termination  of  alcohol 
fuels  programs  is  a  cut  targeted  at  rural 
areas.  Alcohol  fuel  plants  offer  a  market- 
efficient  way  for  farmers  to  provide  fuel 
for  farm  equipment  and  rural  commu- 
nities. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  pro- 
posed terminating  alcohol  fuels  loan 
guarantees,  devastating  the  Rural  Elec- 
tric Administration  programs,  and  seri- 
ously diverting  major  farm  and  rural- 
intensive  efforts  into  other  less  cost- 
beneficial  programs.  If  we  are  going  to 
be  evenhanded  in  our  cuts.  I  ask  that 
the  small  communities,  the  small  busi- 
ness, the  rural  areas  and  rural  indus- 
tries not  be  asked  to  sacrifice  totally 
while  other  areas,  giant  businesses  and 
giant  multinational  oil  and  nuclear  In- 
dustries are  given  huge  benefits  and  tax 
breaks. 

I  ask  that  a  simunary  of  alcohol  fud 
budget  Imports,  prepared  by  the  Mon- 
tana Department  of  Agriculture,  be  en- 
tered into  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks.  The  summary  describes  the  ef- 
fects a  termination  of  the  Federal  alco- 
hcri  fuels  loan  guarantee  program  would 
have  on  the  State  of  Montana  and  the 
many  proposed  alcohol  fuels  projects  In 
the  SUte. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the 
Rbcoks.  as  follows: 

MOMTAirA   DCPARTMZirr   OP   ACSKITLTimB  FOOD 
ft  VXTWLa  PKMaULM 

Be  Termliiktlon  of  Federml  alcohol  fuela  til»> 
masa  lo*n  progrmm. 

The  PederaJ  Alcohol  Fuels  BlomaM  IXMa 
Programs  have  been  very  fruatratlng  to  work 
with.  The  VS.  Congress  approprlatad  $1.39 
bllUon  to  the  Departments  of  Energy  and 
Agriculture  (through  Panners  Home  Admin- 
istration) to  develop  fuel  alct^cd  from  blo- 
maas  to  lessen  the  United  States  dependenea 
on  Imported  (OPEC)  oU. 

This  was  a  section  of  the  Kuetgy  Security 
Act  of  IBDO.  which  required  sereral  months 
of  drafting  of  rules  and  regtilatlons  before 
being  Implemented. 

Many  Montana  citizens  applied  for  fund- 
ing under  this  program  as  well  as  the  regu- 
lar "business  and  Industry"  loan  program  of 
PmHA.  but  as  of  today  not  even  one  loan 
has  been  completed  for  a  Montana  project, 
and  with  President  Beagan's  proposed  retro- 
active, current  and  future  budget  cuts  noiM 
wiu  be. 

Montana's  Department  of  Agrleiilttire  and 
the  DNRC  have  committed  MIS.OOO  00  to  es- 
tablish an  alcohol  Industry  In  Montana.  But 
with  federal  bureaucratic  Inaction  and  now 
the  withdrawal  of  all  federal  loan  programs 
It  wUl  be  almost  Impossible  to  establish  a 
major  coma>erclal  alcohol  Industry  In  Mon- 
tana. Some  small  commercial  and  farm 
planU  wUl  be  built,  but  It  wUI  take  yean 
for  these  to  have  an  Impact  on  our  ovor-aU 
energy  supply. 

Enclosed  Is  a  list  of  proposals  wlilcta  tba 
Montana  Departments  of  Agriculture,  and 
Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  con- 
sidered (Including  some  which  received  par- 
tlsl  fimding)  and  other  proposals  of  which 
we  are  aware.  AU  possibly  would  be  built  If 
federal  funding  la  available,  and  some  prob- 
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ably  •Irckdy  would  hav«  b««n,  If  nnHA  bu- 
re»ucn^  had  acted  more  expeditiously. 

The  total  cost  of  thew  plants  woxild  be 
t695<5.030.00.  Peder&l  loan  guarantees  re- 
quested were  •49,676.000  00  Local  and  other 
non-federal  sources  would  finance  tlS.OaO,- 
423.00  of  the  cost  of  these  plants.  The  plants 
would  produc«  33.094.000  gallons  of  ethanol 
utilizing  16,801.578  buahels  of  Montana 
barley. 

New  business  venture  capital  Is  extremely 
limited  In  Montana.  Without  federally  sup- 
ported guarantees  and  direct  loans,  outside 
capital  win  not  come  Into  the  state.  The 
only  remaining  means  of  developing  the 
necessary  capital  will  be  to  sell  stock  to  the 
public,    where   financial    resources   are   also 


limited  and  where  extensive  periods  of  time 
would  be  involved.  Montana  people  might 
purchase  such  stock,  but  their  own  available 
fiinds  for  Investment  are  limited.  The 
plants,  therefore,  will  have  to  start  small 
and  probably  underfinanced  and  It  will  be 
exceedingly  expensive  and  time-consuming 
to  achieve  levels  of  alternate  fuel  production 
sufficient  to  have  an  Impact  on  the  total 
energy  supply  which  Is  needed  Immediately. 

The  Reagan  administration  proposals  to 
eliminate  the  financial  Incentives  for  the 
fuel  alcohol  production  In  the  Crude  OH 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  of  1980  and  the  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1980  will  effectively  kill  what 
might  have  been  an  industry  uniquely 
suited  to  Montana's  resources  and  abilities. 

Additionally,  many  Montanans  who  have 


Invested  thousands  of  dollars  of  their  own 
on  a  "good  faith"  basis  because  of  the  fed- 
eral government's  legal  promise  of  such  in- 
centives will  lose  their  entire  Investments. 
And,  the  State  of  Montana,  also  will  lose 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  al- 
ready spent  In  an  effort  to  encourage  those 
Montanans  to  create  such  an  industry  in 
the  state. 

l^e  Montana  Department  of  Agrlcultiire, 
Pood  and  Puels  Program  Is  a  grant/loan  pro- 
gram. Within  the  contract  with  the  grantee 
is  a  provision  providing  for  repayment  of 
the  grant  if  the  business  becomes  a  viable 
entity.  Because  of  President  Reagan's  with- 
drawal of  federal  loan  guarantees  $178,000.00 
of  $186,000.00  of  our  grants  will  be  written 
off  as  a  complete  loss. 


Startup  dtt*  and 


Total  coit 


FmHA 


Gallon 
production 


State 
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O.N.R.  &  C. 


Local 
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Janoanr  19«2:  Ai/KRG  Graat  Fafli }1, 630,000 

January  1983    BlacMuot  Entriy  Cut  Bank 6,860,000 

Ja«uarYl983    Apa-TtcMwodot 9.500,000 

Junt  1382;  Sun  ^lirie  En«r0.  Int,  FairfiaM 3,800,000 

Junt  1982    OeVriM  Robertj 2,240,000 

January  1983:  8«ar  Paw  Davaloiiniaal,  Ha«ra..„ 6,200,000 

SaMolil,...  _.,..,,............. „„......._. _.,. 

Autust  1981:  A.E.  Montana  Amstardaoi 

October  1981     Brook  Garaldina 

Juna  1981:  McKtavtr  Ciida.. 

Saptambaf  1982:  Lanf  Milai  City 

Subtotal 

Jamiary  1982:  Gtasimr 

January  1981:  CBF.  Culbartnn 

January  19C2:  Fort  Pack.  Popiar..... 

January  1983:  Oo<f.  Wiite  Sulphur , 

January  1983:  Enariy  Enfinaarini,  HolSprinp 

Subtotal 

Total 66,545,020 
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Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  wish  to  conclude.  Mr. 
President,  by  saying  tliat  I  am  not  on 
the  Energy  Committee  nor  am  I  on  the 
Budget  Committee. 

But  I  am  an  American  citizen;  I  am 
a  Member  of  this  body,  and  I  do  spend 
some  time  trvlng  to  figure  out  where  our 
country  should  be  going,  what  our  en- 
ergy posture  should  be,  and  what  role  we 
should  play  in  the  world. 

The  inescapable  fact  Is  that  we  have 
an  aiergy  crisis.  We  all  talk  about  it  and 
I  think  we  all  agree  that  we  do  face  very, 
very  dlfBcult  problems.  We  are  still  buy- 
ing about  5  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day 
from  overseas.  Unless  we  move  more 
quickly  than  we  have  In  the  last  few 
years  to  try  to  cut  off  that  outflow  of 
money,  that  hemorrhage,  we  will  soon 
face  even  more  perilous  potential  prob- 
lems than  we  do  today. 

I  am  sponsoring  this  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  because,  in 
my  view,  the  present  administration  is 
making  a  mistake  by  relying  too  much 
on  one  or  two  panaceas  for  solving  our 
energy  crisis.  Neither  its  hopes  for  new 
energy  from  decontrol  of  oil  and  natural 
gas.  nor  its  determination  to  spend  dis- 
proportionate amounts  on  big  Govern- 
ment efforts  to  develop  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry will  cure  all  our  energy  problems. 

We  have  to  have  a  lot  more  balance 
We  have  decontroUed  the  price  of  crude 
oU  in  order  to  enable  prices  to  rise  and 
make  other  forms  of  energy  more  price- 
competiUve.  We  have  helped  and  will 
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continue  to  help  the  nuclear  industry  to 
some  degree  because  it,  too,  offers  the 
potential  for  significant  energy  benefits. 

But  I  also  think  we  have  to  spend  as 
much  effort  as  we  possibly  can  on  almost 
every  other  potential  form  of  energy  de- 
velopment until  we  find  out  which  ones 
work  and  which  ones  do  not  work.  I  in- 
clude solar  energy;  I  include  conserva- 
tion; I  include  hydro;  I  include  all  the 
wide  variety,  wide  panoply,  of  potential 
energy  sources,  which  we  have  in  the 
past  begim  to  develop  but  which  this 
administration  would  very,  very  severely 
cut  back. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  MHD  pro- 
gram because  MHD  offers  such  a  poten- 
tial for  utilizing  the  vast  reserves  of  coal 
in  my  State  more  efficiently  and  more 
cleanly. 

I  mentioned  the  alcohol  fuels  program 
because  it  offers  such  a  potential  for 
liquid  fuel  throughout  the  country  and 
in  rural  areas  in  particular.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  says  alcohol  fuels 
could  provide  at  least  10  percent  of  our 
Nation's  auto  fuel  supply  by  the  year 
2000. 

Conservation  may  be  the  most  cost- 
effective  energy  source  we  have. 

If,  as  Senator  Glenn  stated  earlier, 
we  pursue  and  find  good  ways  to  store 
electricity— and  I  agree  with  his  assess- 
ment of  the  importance  of  this  research — 
whole  areas  of  power  generation  will  be- 
come even  more  cost  effective  than  they 
are  today.  Wind  power,  utilizing  existing 
technology,  may  soon  be  an  important 
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contributor    in    Montana.    With    better 
electrical  storage  it  could  do  even  more. 

So  I  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  restore 
some  balance  to  our  efforts  in  solving  our 
energy  crisis. 

I  believe  if  we  continue  down  the  road 
of  helping  the  major  oil  companies  and 
the  nuclear  industry  at  the  expense  of 
everyone  else,  we  are  going  to  regret  the 
day  when  we  lost  an  opportunity  to  re- 
store some  balance  and  commonsense  to 
our  energy  efforts. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  vote  for  this 
amendment,  to  vote  for  a  balance  that 
I  think  is  necessary  and  proper. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  his  remarks. 

I  yield  myself  the  remaining  time  on 
the  amendment.  How  much  time  is  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  in  his  remarks  when  he  said  the 
budget  process  should  not  be  a  process 
by  which  we  make  policv  in  this  country 
or  by  which  we  establish  specific  line 
item  concepts  or  decisions. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  proposal  of  the  ad- 
ministration, as  articulated  bv  a  ma- 
jority of  those  on  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  propounded  here  bv  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  today,  that  represents  a  dramatic 
change  in  energv  policy. 

Under  the  last  three  or  four  admin- 
istrations and  in  several  Congresses,  It 
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has  been  the  policy  of  this  country  to 
pursue  a  wide  variety  of  energy  alter- 
natives. It  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
Government,  of  both  political  parties  in 
several  Congresses,  to  involve  this  coun- 
try in  what  could  be  called  supply -side 
investment,  investment  in  a  wide  range 
of  energy  alternatives  to  stimulate  use  of 
the  technology  of  those  alternatives  in 
order  to  decrease  dramatically  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  and  to  increase 
our  economic  and  national  security. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate  to- 
day does  not  appreciably  increase  Fed- 
eral spending  or  outlays.  It  does  keep 
the  options  open  for  the  authorizing  and 
appropriation  committees  to  maintain 
those  wide  varieties  of  programs  sup- 
ported on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  both 
political  parties. 

It  leaves  the  choices  with  the  appro- 
priate committees.  It  takes  those  choices 
and  that  dramatic  change  of  policy  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  budget  process,  and 
it  increases  this  country's  economic  and 
national  security.  It  does  increase  our 
investment  on  the  supply  side  of  energy, 
and  it  will  lead  to  a  stronger  nation. 
I  hope  the  majority  of  Senators  mi  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  support  this  amend- 
ment, which  reflects  the  policy  this  Gov- 
ernment and  this  country  has  pursued 
for  the  last  7  or  8  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  understand  what  a  number  of  people 
have  been  saying  about  the  desirability 
of  a  broader  mix  of  programs,  and  that 
is  precisely  the  responsibility  of  our  com- 
mittee to  try  to  determine  how  we  will 
allocate  the  money  available  to  us  in  the 
budget  resolution. 

Certainly  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment,  increasing  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  available  to  the 
committee,  would  be  helpful.  And  I  want 
to  note  on  the  record  that  I  made  an 
error  in  my  original  statement  on  the 
arithmetical  calculation  of  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  when  I  stated  that  it 
had  a  $700  million  effect  on  outlays.  The 
correct  figure  is  $100  million  in  outlays. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  pointing  it  out. 
There  is  an  increase  in  the  $2  billion  in 
budget  authority,  however.  That  figure 
remains  correct. 

Certainly,  to  the  extent  that  I  have  the 
responsibility  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
any  addition  of  money  that  is  available 
to  us  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  make  the 
programmatic  decisions.  We  do  not  have 
the  same  difficulty  if  the  figure  is  en- 
larged. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  debate  at  this 
time  the  central  issues  about  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  various  programs  because 
the  time  to  do  that  will  occur  later  as 
we  go  through  the  process  of  authorizing 
specific  programs  and  appropriating 
money  for  snecific  programs,  and  I  am 
sure  we  will  join  in  that  debate. 

For  instance,  I  agree  with  my  friend, 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Budget    Committee,    the    distinguished 


Senator  from  South  Carolina,  in  saying 
that  we  do  need  reprocessing.  I  think  we 
need  a  breeder  reactor  program.  I  am 
firmly  in  support  of  a  strong  nuclear  pro- 
gram. We  must  increase  the  efficiency  as 
well  as  the  focus  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  because  we  will  by  the 
end  of  this  summer  have  11,000  mega- 
watts of  generating  capacity  in  conven- 
tional nuclear  ready  to  go  online  in  this 
country,  but  which  is  being  held  up  be- 
cause of  licensing  problems.  We  must 
find  a  way  of  getting  that  done  as  11,000 
megawatts  of  nuclear  power  translates 
into  roughly  5  percent  of  the  oil  imports 
into  this  country. 

So  we  do  have  a  variety  of  different 
things  that  need  to  be  done.  But  this 
amendment  is  not  the  right  way,  at  this 
time,  in  my  judgment,  to  get  it  done. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  dlstin- 
euished  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart)  and  others.  As  we  all  know,  the 
February  18  economic  recovery  message 
managed  to  escape  using  the  word  "en- 
ergy." It  quite  correctly  emphasized  the 
need  for  a  "safety  net"  for  the  poor,  the 
ill,  the  handicapped,  but  omitted  the 
greatest  single  threat  to  any  "safety  net," 
our  energy  problems. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  stands  in 
dire  need  of  a  "national  energy  safety 
net"  and  I  for  one  do  not  find  it  either 
in  the  administration  program  or  in  the 
budget  resolution  before  us.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  be  a  step  in 
that  direction. 

The  amendment  would  permit  the 
Congress  to  allocate  resources  to  pro- 
grams that  work  toward  establishing  an 
"energy  safety  net,"  immediate  in  some 
instances,  more  long  range  in  others.  The 
amendment  would  permit  us  to  have  a 
balance  in  our  Nation's  energy  program. 

Mr.  President,  to  attack  the  infiation 
problem,  we  must  first  of  all  attack  the 
energy  problem;  to  attack  the  balance - 
of-payments  problem,  we  must  first  of 
all  attack  the  energy  problem ;  to  attack 
the  national  defense  problem,  we  must 
first  of  all  attack  the  energy  problem. 

Fossil  fuel  energy  imports  have  been  a 
greater  factor  in  inflation  than  Federal 
budget  deflcits.  Over  the  last  8  years, 
the  rise  in  the  dollar  cost  of  fossil  im- 
ports has  been  at  least  seven  times  as 
great  as  the  rise  in  Federal  deflcits. 

The  cost  of  energy  imports  has  been 
$225  billion  over  the  last  4  years — nearly 
$100  billion  in  1980  alone  Sirtv  oercent 
of  last  month's  rise  in  inflation  was  due 
to  increases  in  the  direct  costs  of  energy. 
This  has  a  great  effect  throughout  the 
economy. 

Energy  costs  are  the  essence  of  our 
balance-of-pa^TTipnts  orobVm.  In  recent 
years,  only  in  1972,  have  the  nonenergy 
export-import  balances  been  negative. 

Mr.  President,  this  energy  situation 
m'lst  be  reflres.spd  and  we  cannot  do  it 
by  faith  alone.  We  need  a  broad  alterna- 
tive of  energy  prosrrams — ranging  from 
conservation  to  S3mthetics.  including  nu- 
clear and  the  direct  use  of  coal.  But  you 
cannot  run  a  tank  or  fly  a  plane  on 
nuclear  or  a  Itimp  of  coed. 

The  amendment  would  permit  a  range 
of  alternative  energy  programs,  would 
permit  a  minimum  "energy  safety  net." 


•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
porting Senator  Hart's  amendment.  His 
proposal  would  serve  to  balance  our 
energy  budget.  Since  the  oil  embargo, 
the  COTigress  has  passed  many  pieces  of 
legislation  aimed  at  decreasing  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil.  This  has  been 
a  bipartisan  goal  and  I  hope  that  it  can 
continue  to  be  so.  In  the  past,  we  tried 
to  create  a  balanced  energy  program, 
committing  ourselves  to  both  long- 
range  research  and  shorter  term  pro- 
grams to  protect  our  Nation  from  po- 
tential shortfalls  in  oil  supplies. 

Now  there  may  well  have  been  incon- 
sistencies in  or  less  valuable  programs 
included  in  the  legislation  of  the  past  7 
years.  I  had  hoped,  however,  that  the 
new  administration  would  provide  us 
with  evidence  showing  why  they  pro- 
posed to  change  the  energy  program.  I 
have  tried  to  ascertain  why  Uie  admin- 
istration has  requested  certain  changes 
to  be  made  in  the  energy  budget,  but  I 
cannot  find  a  satisfactory  answer. 

They  propose  to  cut  the  energy  budget 
by  16  percent.  I  cannot  ascerta  n  why 
16  percent  rather  than  4  percent  or  30 
percent  or  any  other  arbitrary  ntmiber. 
For  example,  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  abolish  the  Solar  Energy  and 
Conservation  Bank  because  they  say  that 
higher  prices  will  assure  investments  in 
solar  energy  and  conservation.  On  what 
evidence?  One  could  easily  argue  that, 
on  the  contrary,  higher  energy  prices 
have  reduced  the  capital  assets  of  those 
very  individuals  and  small  businesses 
who  would  benefit  from  the  Solar  Energy 
and  Energy  Conservat  on  Bank.  The 
administration  may  be  correct  in  assert- 
ing that  higher  prices  would  persuade 
more  citizens  that  they  would  like  to 
invest  in  solar  energy  and  energy  con- 
servation. Unfortunately,  by  increasing 
fuel  bills,  it  may  well  eliminate  private 
funds  that  could  have  been  used  for 
energy  savings. 

The  administration  would  also  like  to 
abolish  the  alcohcrf  fuels  budget.  They 
state  that  the  marketplace  will  finance 
gasohol  projects  because  of  the  increase 
in  oil  prices.  Yet  gasc^ol  producers  can 
provide  evidence  that  thev  cannot  ob- 
tain financing  without  Federal  loan 
guarantees. 

All  of  us  are  in  favor  of  saving  money 
and  cutting  wasteful  spending.  No  one 
from  Michigan  can  ignore  the  fact  that 
our  economy  is  in  trouble  and  that  help 
is  desperately  needed.  Yet  I  cannot 
understand  how  d.smantling  our  energy 
program  without  a  comprehensive 
satemative  can  help  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic woes.  The  administration  wants 
to  cut  money  for  solar  energy,  for  energy 
conservation,  for  alcohol  fuels  research 
and  loan  guarantees,  for  fossil  fuel,  and 
other  synthetic  fuel  programs.  Yet  we 
have  not  been  told  why  such  cuts  should 
be  made.  Whv  is  the  Solar  Energy  Bank 
totally  abolished  while  nuclear  research 
would  not  be  touched?  We  are  told  that 
the  rise  in  oil  prices  will  cause  the  market 
to  meet  the  need  for  solar  energy;  yet 
why  cannot  the  market  also  be  depended 
upon  to  fund  nuclear  spending? 
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If  this  administration  Is  truly  com- 
mitted to  national  defense,  It  must  re- 
evaluate its  energy  proposals.  By  cutting 
conservation — which  is  the  cheapest  way 
to  cut  our  energy  imports — by  cutting 
programs  for  renewable  resources,  by 
cutting  funds  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve,  the  administration  is  de- 
stroying the  programs  the  Congress  de- 
vised to  minimize  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  They  are  simply  increasing 
our  vulnerability  to  oil  cutoffs.  This  is 
a  foolish  and  dangerous  policy. 

Although  we  cannot  bind  committees 
to  fimding  specific  programs,  I  believe 
we  have  tm  obligation  to  Indicate  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  we  establish  a 
more  balanced  energy  program,  funding 
short-  and  medium-range  programs  to 
decrease  our  imports  of  oil.  And  until  we 
receive  more  conclusive  evidence  about 
the  effects  of  the  proposed  modifications 
of  our  energy  program,  we  should  assure 
a  more  equal  sharing  of  the  budget  cuts  • 
•  Mr.  WEIC7KER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  Senator  Hart's 
amendm«it  for  the  energy  fimctlcm 
within  the  budget. 

I  am  happy  to  support  this  amend- 
ment for  several  reasons:  First,  a  gen- 
eral across-the-board  cut  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  reduces  overall  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1981  by  some  $34  mil- 
lion, reduces  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982 
by  an  additional  $10  million,  and  per- 
mits us  the  time  to  develop  additional 
cuts  for  fiscal  year  1983.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  Hart  amendment,  if  passed, 
will  enable  both  Secretary  Edwards  €md 
the  Senate  Energy  Committee  to  properly 
review  all  energy  programs  and  create  an 
intelligent  report  pwUcy  for  this  country. 
On  several  occasions.  Secretary  Ed- 
wards has  testified  before  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee  that  he  does  not  have 
an  energy  policy,  that  he  looks  forward 
to  creating  an  energy  policy  with  Con- 
gress. Wne,  I  support  that  approach. 
The  problem  is  that  the  budget  itself 
creates  policy — with  (w  without  over- 
sight or  authorization  hearings.  Of 
course,  the  Department  of  Energy  has  its 
full  sh€U"e  of  wasteful,  overlapping  pro- 
grams. But.  I  doubt  very  much  that  Sec- 
retary Edwards  or  even  David  Stockman 
has  been  able  to  identify  all  the  waste 
and  inefficiency  at  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment in  the  few  months  that  they  have 
been  in  oCQce.  Yet,  they  seem  prepared 
to  completely  halt  energy  initiatives  In 
several  areas,  while  heavily  tilting  the 
energy  budget  toward  some  nuclear  pro- 
grams— an  area  which  might,  In  fact,  be 
ready  for  commercialization  rather  than 
COTitinued  Federal  subsidies.  Make  no 
mistake,  I  have  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  nuclear  energy.  I  will  likely  continue 
to  be  a  nuclear  power  supporter,  but  I 
believe  that  both  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  review  existing  programs  and 
policies  before  launching  into  a  narrow- 
gauge  elimination  of  energy  programs 
already  on  the  books. 

So,  Senator  Hart's  amoidment  gives 
us  the  time  to  review  aJl  energy  programs 
and,  at  the  same  time,  achieve  the  ad- 
ministration's goal  of  substantlaUy  re- 
ducing Federal  spending.* 


•  Mr.    DeCONCINI.    Mr.   President.   I 

simply  cannot  believe  the  people  of  this 
■country  want  to  dismantle  the  solar 
energy  programs  that  we  have  built 
together  over  the  last  4  to  5  years.  I  do 
not  believe  the  American  people  realize 
this  budget  resolution  would  terminate; 
completely  eliminate,  the  solar  energy 
and  energy  conservation  bank  that  was 
created  by  Congress  only  last  year.  But 
that  is  exactly  what  the  administration 
intends  in  the  submission  of  its  budget 
and  what  the  Budget  Committee  has 
passed  on  in  this  resolution.  This  budget 
will  completely  eliminate  a  loan  pro- 
gram, not  a  giveaway  program,  that 
has  been  considered  by  the  solar  energy 
Industry  to  be  essential  to  the  near-term 
commercialization  of  solar  energy. 

Before  we  simply  vote  party  line  on 
this  amendment  I  think  we  should  stop 
and  consider  for  just  a  few  moments  Just 
what  the  American  people  want  In  an 
energy  policy. 

First  of  all  they  do  want  an  energy 
policy.  They  know  we  cannot  separate 
energy  policy  from  national  security 
policy.  TTiey  understand  all  too  well  that 
the  production  and  supply  of  energy  Is 
the  cornerstone  of  international  rela- 
tionships. They  understand  all  too  well 
the  production,  supply,  and  use  of  energy 
is  the  foundation  of  this  Nation's 
economy. 

They  understand  all  too  well  that  the 
production,  supply,  and  intelligent  use 
of  energy  is,  in  fact,  the  future  of  our 
society  as  we  know  it. 

What  the  American  people  want  Is 
balance.  When  the  American  people 
finally  realize  the  goal  of  the  Republican 
energy  policy  is  to  dismantle  the  solar 
and  conservation  programs  they  will  be 
stunned. 

When  the  American  people  fully  real- 
ize the  sole  purpose  of  this  administra- 
tion's energy  policy  is  to  prop  up  the 
nuclear  industry  by  throwing  hundreds 
of  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  into 
Three  Mile  Island  and  nuclear  demon- 
stration plants  they  will  be  outraged. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  supported  a 
necessary  and  practical  Federal  role  in 
the  development  of  nuclear  energy  and 
I  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  to  put  all 
of  our  Federal  eggs  in  one  nuclear  basket 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
country. 

And  what  does  this  outrageous  amend- 
ment that  I  have  cosponsored  do  exactly? 
Well,  it  allows  the  Energy  Committee, 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  and  Appro- 
priations Committee  a  couple  of  weeks 
to  consider  the  long-range  Impacts  and 
Implications  of  the  unprecedented  energy 
policy  decisions  being  finalized  In  this 
budget  resolution.  It  allows  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  the  fiexlbUHy  to  do  the 
job  they  are  supposed  to  do.  I  remind  my 
friends  across  the  aisle  that  they  have 
the  same  majority  margin  in  the  com- 
mittees that  they  do  here  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  American 
people  could  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
this  amendment.  I  would  like  to  place 
the  future  of  the  solar  and  conserva- 
tion programs  in  every  voting  booth  in 
America.  I  wish  the  voters  had  a  chance, 
at  least,  to  give  Congress  a  few  more 
days  to  consider  these  policy  decisions 


before  we  begin  to  nail  down  the  coflOn 
of  the  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  programs — the  programs  that 
offer  the  most  hope  in  reducing  our 
energy  dependence  on  Middle  East  oil 
over  the  next  20  years. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  President,  would 
actually  reduce  budget  outlays  this  year 
and  next  and  would  allow  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  with  a  reduced  but 
balanced  energy  policy.* 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  . 

The  initial  energy  policies  proposed  by 
the  Reagan  administration  ignore  the 
realities  of  today's  energy  market,  under- 
estimate the  benefits  of  conservation 
and  renewable  sources  of  energy,  and 
threaten  to  leave  us  with  no  contingency 
planning  for  energy  supoly  disruptions. 
The  administration  policies  purport  to 
return  energy  decisionmaking  and  devel- 
opment to  the  free  market  system,  and 
yet  thev  would  leave  in  place  large  sub- 
sidies for  synthetic  fuels  and  nuclear 
power. 

If  we  are  to  end  our  excessive  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  employ  a  balanced  mix  of  domestic 
energy  sources.  This  balanced  mix  must 
include  fossil  fuels,  solar,  hvdro,  and 
other  renewable  energv  sources,  nuclear 
power,  and  a  strong  conservation  effort. 
Each  of  these  fuels  must  be  allowed 
to  make  an  equal  contribution. 

The  Reagan  energv  proposals  do  not 
envision  such  a  balanced  energy  mix. 
We  cannot  produce  our  wav  out  of  the 
energy  crisis.  Even  the  oil  companies 
realize  this.  What  are  thev  soending 
their  windfall  profit  on?  Mineral  com- 
panies, office  eoulpment,  and  retail  out- 
lets. These  actions  emphatically  point 
out  the  need  to  undertake  an  aggressive 
and  rigorous  effort  to  conserve  energy 
and  develop  alternative  sources  of  fu°l. 
Passage  of  this  amendment  is  consistent 
with  th's  goal. 

Mr.  President.  I  itronglv  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  sunport  of  this  worth- 
while effort  and  put  this  country  bac.it 
on  the  balanced  road  to  energy  Inde- 
pendence.» 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  proposals  announced  by  the  Rea- 
gan administration  provide  for  sweeping 
change  in  Federal  policy. 

In  most  instances,  the  changes  mean 
withdrawal  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  national  leadership  role  it  has 
played  in  such  areas  as  fighting  poverty, 
encouraging  economic  development,  en- 
ergy production  and  conservation,  and 
on  down  the  line. 

President  Reagan  was  elected  last 
November  in  large  measure.  I  believe,  be- 
cause of  his  promises  to  reduce  the  scope 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  I  support 
the  thrust  of  his  effort  In  this  area. 

At  the  same  time,  fundamental  ques- 
tions are  being  raised  that  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  administration  and 
Congress. 

Many  of  the  programs  earmarked  for 
rescissions,  cuts,  or  elimination  developed 
over  the  years  out  of  need  or  because 
a  special  problem  existed.  Programs  were 
designed  to  meet  specific  goals  and  objec- 
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tlves — such  as  providing  adequate  health 
care  for  the  needy. 

Without  question,  some  programs 
evolved  that  have  insufficient  justifica- 
tion or  are  today  no  longer  needed.  In  an 
effort  to  reduce  overall  spending,  such 
programs  should  be  eliminated  at  this 
time. 

In  considering  budget  cuts.  I  believe 
we  should  consider  two  essential  things : 

First,  the  cuts  should  have  a  positive 
impact  on  the  economy  and  security  of 
the  United  States.  Second,  budget  cuts 
must  be  applied  fairly.  In  our  eagerness 
to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  Federal 
spending,  we  must  not  forget  the  basic 
needs  of  the  working  poor,  senior  citizens 
on  fixed  Incomes,  the  mentally  and  phys- 
ically handicapped,  and  others. 

Before  deep  cuts  are  made  In  social 
programs  designed  to  provide  opportu- 
nities, decent  housing,  food,  and  health 
care,  we  must  ask  whether  the  adminis- 
tration has  abandoned  the  goals  upon 
which  the  programs  were  founded  or 
whether  other  steps  are  planned  to  meet 
them. 

As  one  who  has  been  especially  in- 
volved in  energy  policy  over  the  years,  I 
must  ask  whether  the  administration 
intends  to  abandon  the  goal  of  reducing 
our  dependence  on  Imported  oil  and 
planning  for  the  shortages  and  supply 
interruptions  that  will  imdoubtedly  oc- 
cur In  the  future.  If  the  administration 
has  not  abandoned  these  goals,  we  must 
ask  what  programs  will  be  offered  to  re- 
place the  ones  proposed  for  elimination. 

For  example,  during  the  past  10  years. 
Congress  has  developed  a  strong  pro- 
gram, and  may  I  sav  by  an  overwhelming 
bipartisan  support  in  the  Senate,  to  en- 
courage and  assist  in  the  commercializa- 
tion of  synthetic  fuels  production  from 
domestic  energv  resources,  especially 
coal  and  oil  shale. 

Our  efforts  in  this  area  have  received 
broad  b'partisan  support  In  Congress  and 
were  undertaken  during  the  administra- 
tions of  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans. 

The  program  now  In  place,  as  enacted 
during  the  last  Congress,  contemplates 
three  principal  steps  in  the  development 
of  new  technologies.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  Members  of  this  bodv  un- 
derstand what  they  are,  and  I  will  there- 
fore review  them. 

First,  there  is  a  strong  program  of  basic 
and  applied  research,  heavily — some- 
times exclusively — funded  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Second,  there  are  the  large  pilot 
demonstration  plants  at  something  less 
than  full  size  intended  to  prove  the  proc- 
esses. These  demonstrations  can  be  cost- 
ly— involving  investments  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  and  are  rarely  of  a 
size  adequate  to  repay  their  investment 
costs  out  of  the  quantities  of  products 
produced.  The  experimental  nature  of 
the  plants  work  against  the  likelihood 
of  commercial  financing.  Thus  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  provides  assistance 
for  demonstration  projects  by  means  of 
Federal  cost-sharing  grants. 

The  third  step  in  commercializing  new 
synfuel  technology  is  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  full-size,  prototype 


project.  While  revenues  of  the  plant 
would  be  adequate  to  amortize  the  costs 
of  construction  and  operation,  there 
would  remain  significant  risks  associated 
with  any  first-of-a-kind  operation.  The 
costs,  perhaps  $2  or  $3  billion  for  a  single 
plant,  are  well  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
but  a  few  of  the  very  largest  corpora- 
tions. 

The  Federal  role,  at  this  stage,  need 
only  be  one  of  Insurance  against  the  un- 
usually large  risks  involved.  Under  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  Insurance 
would  be  provided  in  the  form  of  loan 
guarantees,  price  guarantees,  and  pur- 
chase agreements. 

I  have  no  objection  to  private  com- 
mercialization of  synthetic  fuels.  But 
to  date  the  private  sector  has  shown 
little  inclination  to  proceed  without  sub- 
stantial governmental  financial  assist- 
ance. Instead,  for  more  than  a  decade, 
we  have  been  told  that  industry  was  on 
the  brink  of  synfuels  investment  and  that 
the  most  "recent"  oil  price  Increase  would 
Insure  development. 

We  must  be  honest  with  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Fxxon  recently  released  pro- 
jections of  U.S.  energy  demand  indicat- 
ing that  in  the  year  2000  domestic  oil 
production,  assuming  substantial  new 
discoveries,  will  supply  half  our  petro- 
leum demand.  The  other  half— about  8 
million  barrels  per  day — must  come  from 
imports  or  svnthetics. 

Exxon  believes  that  as  much  as  34 
percent  of  this  total  demand — well  over 
half  the  8-million-barrel-per-day  short- 
fall— could  come  from  synthetics  The 
exlst'ng  policy  of  Congress  was  intended 
to  achieve  such  a  goal,  but  frankly  time 
Is  nmning  out.  The  leadtlme  required 
for  these  plants  is  as  much  as  10  years. 

We  spoke  in  the  Energy  Security  Act 
of  product'on  goals  of  500.000  barrels  per 
day  by  1987  and  2  million  barrels  per  day 
by  1992. 

Those  were  ambitious  targets  and  al- 
ready the  1987  goal  is  unllkelv  of 
achievement.  But  now  the  adm'nistra- 
tion  wants  to  reduce  Federal  involve- 
ment in  svnfuels.  It  wants  to  eliminate 
cost-shared  demonstrations  which  are 
well  underway  and  trust  to  high  oil 
prices  and  private  initiative  to  get  the 
technologies  on  line. 

In  establishing  the  current  Federal 
synthetic  fuels  efforts  the  Congress  rec- 
ognized several  realities : 

Domestic  petroleum  production  is  pro- 
jected by  the  most  optimistic  of  fore- 
casters to  fall  short  of  future  needs  even 
with  aggressive  conservation  and  maxi- 
mum substitution  of  other  conventional 
energy  sources. 

The  most  difficult  energy  need  to 
serve  is  that  of  liquid  fuels  for  trans- 
portation—currently 25  percent  of  all 
our  energy  demand  and  56  percent  of 
our  petroleum  consumption. 

The  only  substitutes  of  a  large  meas- 
ure of  imported  petroleum  are  liquids 
from  domestic  coal,  oil  shale,  and  other 
resources — all  of  this  synthetic  fuels. 

My  point  here  is  that  whether  the 
Federal  Government  is  Involved  or  not, 
this  Nation  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
energy  problems  facing  us. 

The  inflation  increase  announced  last 
week — a  rise  of  1  full  percentage  point 


during    February — ^was    attributed    tn 
large  part  to  energy  price  increases. 

Economists  have  come  to  realize  the 
Impact  energy  is  having  on  our  economy. 
Dismantling  our  energy  program  with- 
out replacing  it  with  substantive  inltai- 
tlves.  either  p^lic  or  private,  will  be  a 
signal  to  OPEC  and  the  rest  of  the  worid 
that  we  are  not  serious  about  fighting 
Inflation. 

The  Reagan  administration  also  seeks 
to  cut  back  or  riiminate  efforts  In  the 
areas  of  conservation,  solar,  alcohol 
fuels,  geothermal.  and  other  areas  pro- 
viding great  promise. 

My  iMirpose  today  is  not  so  much  to 
argue  about  which  of  these  programs 
should  be  saved  and  which  should 
be  eliminated.  Rather,  I  am  asking 
whether  the  administration  has  decided 
that  the  reduction  of  U.S.  dependence 
on  Imported  oil  is  no  longer  a  worthy 
goal  and.  If  we  dismantle  the  energy 
policy  established  over  the  past  10  years, 
what  will  be  proposed  to  take  its  place? 
What  commitments  does  the  administra- 
tion have  from  the  private  sector  to  In- 
vest In  synthetic  fuels?  What  U  the  Rea- 
gan administration  program  to  meet 
these  essential  goals? 

Cutting  the  budget  for  the  sake  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  or  reducing  Federal 
spending  is  not  necessarily  a  justifica- 
tion for  every  proposed  revision  of  pub- 
lic policy.  I  beUeve  the  proposed  budget 
exits  should  be  considered  carefully  and 
In  relation  to  national  goais. 

There  is.  indeed,  a  consensus  in  this 
country  for  limiting  Federal  spending 
and,  as  I  noted  earlier,  I  support  this 
basic  effort.  Nevertheless,  we  have  to  look 
again  at  the  goals  of  each  program  and 
consider  whether  the  goals  are  still  valid 
and  whether  the  needs  are  still  real. 

If  so,  what  is  the  administration  offer- 
ing as  a  substitute  for  the  necessary  pro- 
grams being  cut?  Which  programs  does 
the  administration  assimie  the  private 
sector  will  take  over? 

Honest  debate  should  consider  all  the 
economic  and  national  security  conse- 
quences of  budget  actions,  not  just  the 
monetary  scorecard  achievements  of  the 
current  fiscAl  year. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  additional  requests  on  this  side.  I 
Winder  If  the  distingtilshed  Senator 
from  Colorado  Is  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  HART.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  hare 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yldd 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AH  Ume 
having  been  yielded  baik,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  erf  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr  Hart)  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  cmOed 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
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Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pbll), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
would  each  vote  "vea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) .  Are  there  anv  other  Senators  in 
the  CJhamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  65,  as  follows: 

(Rollc»Il  Vote  No.  59  Leg.] 
YEAS— 32 


Baucus  Eron 

Blden  Ford 
Brmdley  Oienn 

Bumpers  H»rt 
B\rnl.  Robert  C.  Holllngs 

Chile*  Huddleston 

Orwnaton  Inouye 

DeOoaclnl  Kpnoedy 

Dlzon  Leahy 

Dodd  Levin 

E»gletoD  VatsuhAgK 

NATS — 65 

Abdnor  Ooldw»t«r 

Andxewa  Oorton 

Armstrong  Qrvasley 

B«k«T  Hatch 

Bentaea  Hitfleld 

Bor«n  Hawkins 

Boachwlts  Haymkam 

BiuxUek  Hetim 

Byrd.  Helna 

Harry  P.,  Jr.  Hems 

Cannon  Humphrey 

ChAfe*  Jackson 

Cochrajt  Jepsen 

Cohen  Joiiiirton 

D'Amato  Rasaebaum 

Danforth  Kasten 

Denton  Laxalt 

Dole  Loos 

Dcmenlcl  Lngar 

Durenbergfff  MathJaa 

Ka«t  ifattlnRly 

O^rxi.  McClure 


Mel  Cher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhitn 

Pryor 

RleKle 

Serbs  nes 

Tsonsras 

Welcker 

Zorlnaky 


Murkowskl 

Nlcklea 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Percy 

Press' er 

Pro  xm  Ire 

<)uayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sas'er 

Schmitt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevena 

Symma 

Thurmond 

Tower 


Wallop 
Warner 

NOT  VOTINCJ— S 
Fdl  Randolph  WUllame 

So  Mr.  Hart's  amendment  (UP  No. 
36)  was  rejected. 

THM    BT7DGKT    RESOLUTION     SCRKDTJIiX 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounced earlier  that  after  consulting 
with  the  minority  leader  and  talcing  an 
inventory  of  the  amendments  we  know  of 
yet  to  be  disposed  of.  I  would  have  a  fur- 
ther announcement  about  the  schedule  of 
the  Senate. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  still  are 
more  than  20  amendments  to  be  dealt 
with  and  that  while  we  are  making  good 
progress  on  the  consideration  of  those 
amendments,  we  still  have  much  work  to 
be  done. 

I  have  just  advised  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  do  think  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Senate  to  be  in  late  tonight.  I  would 
expect  us  to  continue  until  10  o'clock  or 
thereabouts  and  to  come  in  about  9 :  30  in 
the  morning.  I  wiU  ask  consent  for  such 
an  order  later  in  the  day. 

Senators  ghould  be  on  notice  that  while 
It  may  or  may  not  be  possible  to  finish 
this  resolution  tonight,  it  seems  the  bet- 
ter part  of  management  to  continue  until 
a  reasonably  late  hour  tonight.  We  can 


convene  in  the  morning  to  dispose  of  this 
resolution,  if  necessary,  and  dispatch  the 
other  business  of  the  Senate  if  we  have 
completed  this  measure. 

TUU    LIMITATION    AGREEMENT     ON    CERTAIN 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  President,  I  inquire  of  the  minor- 
ity leader  if  there  would  be  a  possibility 
of  reducing  the  statutory  time  on  some 
of  these  amendments  that  are  listed  to 
be  called  up. 

I  understand  that  it  is  possible,  for  ex- 
ample, that  one  or  more  of  the  Proxmire 
amendments  might  be  reduced  in  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  few  amend- 
ments on  which  the  time  could  be  re- 
duced, and  it  may  be  well,  if  the  majority 
leader  wishes  to  do  so,  to  proceed  now 
with  locking  those  in,  and  it  might  help 
to  develop  some  momentum. 

On  two  of  the  three  Proxmire  amend- 
ments, I  believe  there  could  be  an  agree- 
ment, and  on  two  amendments  by  Mr. 
Eagleton  as  well  as  one  by  Mr.  Inouye 
and  one  by  Mr.  DeConcdji,  I  do  think  the 
time  could  be  reduced,  as  shown  in  the 
memorandum  I  have  now  given  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

I  especially  thank  the  minority  leader 
for  pursuing  this  effort  to  reduce  time 
where  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

We  discussed  that  earlier  today,  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  volun- 
teered to  explore  that  possibility,  and  he 
has  now  handed  me  a  list  with  certain 
suggestions  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  an  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire),  deaUng  with  the  Exim- 
bank,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  20 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided;  that  on 
another  amendment  by  Mr.  Proxmire, 
dealing  with  rescissions,  there  be  a  30- 
minute  time  limitation,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided; that  on  an  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  dealing  with  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  there  be  a 
limitation  of  40  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided;  that  on  a  second  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  Mr.  Eagleton.  dealing  with 
trade  adjustment  assistance,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  40  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided;  that  on  an  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini)  ,  dealing  with  debt 
collection,  consultants,  and  travel,  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided;  that  on  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNOtiTE).  deal- 
ing with  Indians,  there  be  a  limitation  of 
20  minutes,  to  he  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  his  help  and  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
welcome. 


THE  REASON  FOR  THE  ABSENCE  OP 
SENATOR  RANDOLPH  FROM  THE 
SENATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  state  for  the  Kecord  the  reason 
for  the  absence  today  of  my  distin- 
gtiished  senior  colleague,  Mr.  Randolph. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Randolph  would 
want  to  have  voted  on  the  amendments 
that  have  already  been  debated  and 
acted  upon  today.  Senator  Randolph  has 
an  excellent  attendance  record,  as  we  all 
know,  and  it  is  only  when  the  exigencies 
are  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
be  here  in  the  Senate  that  he  will  miss  a 
vote. 

Today  he  is  in  Salem,  W.  Va.,  with 
members  of  his  family  for  the  interment 
of  the  remains  of  his  beloved  wife,  Mary 
Katherine. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
minority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
the  minority  leader  in  expressing  regret 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  be  here. 

I  have  such  a  high  regard  for  him  as 
my  chairman  for  so  many  years  and  as  a 
friend  for  so  many  years  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  me  yesterday  to  advise  him  that 
I  felt  it  was  essential  for  the  Senate  to 
continue  the  conslderaton  of  this  meas- 
ure, notwithstanding  his  absence. 

I  know  he  regrets  the  necessity  for  his 
absence.  I  know  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  understands  the  reason  for  it.  and 
I  wish  to  express  my  sympathy  to  him  on 
this  sad  occasion  and  to  join  the  minority 
leader  in  th's  exnlarat'on. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinsuished  majority 
leader,  and  I  am  sure  that  Senator  Ran- 
dolph will  deeply  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  majority  leader. 


BUDGET   RESOLUTION   OF   RECON- 
CILIAnON  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  leaves 
the  Chamber,  might  I  ask  as  to  the  list 
that  he  has  presented  to  the  majority 
leader,  is  that  the  sequence  that  the 
amendments  will  come  up? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  that  is 
not  necessarily  the  sequence  in  which  the 
amendments  will  be  called  up.  That  is 
merely  a  listing  of  the  amendments  that 
was  made  in  an  effort  to  inquire  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
time  reduced  on  any  of  them. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  off  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  our  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  their  effort  here  today  to 
move  this  matter  along.  We  do  have  a 
number  of  amendments  that  have  to  be 
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considered  and  I  think  his  leadership  has 
provided  everyone  with  an  opportunity  to 
debate  most  of  the  time  much  in  excess 
of  the  hour  equally  divided  that  is  pro- 
vided in  the  Budget  Act.  That  has  worked 
quite  well. 

However,  I  say  from  my  standpoint  I 
wish  to  thank  those  Senators  who  have 
agreed  to  even  a  lesser  time  than  that. 

I  also  hope  that  we  could,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  stay  with  the  1- 
hour  rule  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
act.  If  there  is  some  real  extenuating  cir- 
cumstance, obviously  I  would  yield,  and 
I  am  sure  that  Senator  Rollings  would 
yield. 

I  hope  everyone  knows  that  we  have 
to  move  this  along.  If  we  do  not  we  could 
be  here  until  Friday  or  Saturday  and 
all  the  committees  have  work  to  do,  and 
we  have  a  very  diflBcult  job  with  the  first 
resolution  if  we  are  not  able  to  complete 
this  at  the  latest  tomorrow.  Otherwise, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  get  our  work  done. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  helping  us 
with  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  remarks. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    37 

(Purpose:  To  restore  funds  for  primary 
health  care  and  prevention) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  imprinted  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  for  himself.  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Motnihan, 
Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Leaht,  and  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Btrd  propoees  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  37. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  "(62.144.000,- 
000"  in  line  17,  strike  out  through  "$47,694,- 
000.000"  In  line  20  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:"  $52,675,000,000.  and  outlays 
by  $36,820,000,000.  in  fiscal  year  1982:  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $59,078,000,000. 
and  outlays  by  $47,569,000,000". 

On  page  10  beginning  with  "$10,303,000,- 
OOO"  In  line  6.  strike  out  through  "$10,913,- 
OOO.OOO"  In  line  9  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "$10,153,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $7,803,000,000  In  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1982;  and  $12.213  000.000  In 
budget  authority  and  $10,788,000,000". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  loehalf  of  myself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  and  Mr.  Leahy. 

preventive   health   sdivices 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
also  restore  $50  million  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  mark 
for  the  purpose  of  funding  preventive 
health  activities. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources for  more  than  18  years,  I  have 
heard  hundreds  of  hours  of  testimony 
and  I  have  spoken  personally  with  thou- 


sands of  physicians,  scientists,  and  citi- 
zens across  the  United  States. 

But  nothing  I  have  seen  and  nothing 
I  have  heard  has  impressed  me  more  than 
our  ability  to  enhance  the  quality  of  our 
lives  through  preventive  health  inter- 
ventions. We  have  within  reach  the  ca- 
pacity to  prevent  many  of  man's  most 
dreaded  afflictions.  Never  before  have  we 
possessed  this  kind  of  power  over  our 
own  health  and  destiny. 

We  have  already  witnessed  the  power 
of  prevention  to  alter  the  quality  of  life. 
Just  over  a  century  ago,  well  before  we 
knew  of  bacteria  or  viruses,  pioneers  in 
public  health  began  the  conquest  of  in- 
fectious diseases.  They  used  simple  meth- 
ods— sanitation,  improved  hygiene,  im- 
proved nutrition — but  the  results  were 
almost  incredible.  Major  inroads  were 
made  against  tuberculosis,  typhus,  diph- 
thsria,  scarlet  fever,  cholera,  smallpox, 
tetanus,  and  other  commimicable  condi- 
tions that  were  then  the  greatest  scourges 
of  humanity.  As  a  result  of  their  work, 
together  with  the  later  discoveries  of 
immunization  and  antibiotics,  we  have 
come  a  long  way  toward  conquering  the 
killer  infectious  diseases  in  the  Western 
World. 

From  1900  to  1978  deaths  from  com- 
municable diseases  in  this  country  fell 
by  93  percent.  Once  among  the  most 
burdensome  illnesses,  these  conditions 
now  account  for  only  2  percent  of  deaths 
in  the  United  Stat?s.  In  1979,  less  than 

1  percent  of  people  who  died  before  age 
75  in  the  United  States  died  from  infec- 
tious diseases.  Between  1900  and  1950, 
life  expectancy  increased  from  47.3  years 
to  68.2  years.  That  was  an  achievement 
unparalleled  in  history.  It  was  made  pos- 
sible by  a  health  strategy  that  empha- 
sized the  maintenance  of  good  health  and 
the  prevention  of  disease. 

With  the  conquest  of  infectious  disease, 
we  face  new  health  problems  and  new 
challenges.  Now  the  chronic  diseases — 
including  heart  disease,  stroke,  and  can- 
cer— are  our  most  burdensome  illnesses, 
accounting  for  71  percent  of  all  deaths  in 
our  country. 

Until  very  recently,  we  sought  to  deal 
with  these  new  challenges  with  new 
weapons  drawn  from  the  arsenal  of  cura- 
tive medicine.  Impressed,  and  rightly  so, 
with  the  power  of  biomedical  science  to 
develop  new  disease  treatments,  we 
wrongly  concluded  that  tending  the  ill 
was  sufficient  to  improve  the  health  of 
our  people.  Even  today  we  spend  only 

2  percent  of  each  health  dollar  on  dis- 
ease prevention,  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  esti- 
mates that  only  4  percent  of  each  Fed- 
eral dollar  goes  for  disease  prevention. 

That  strategy  failed.  From  1950  to 
1970,  life  expectancy  in  this  country  im- 
proved only  4  percent,  and  infant  mor- 
tality remained  virtually  unchanged. 
During  that  same  period,  however, 
health  care  expenditures  did  not  stag- 
nate in  the  same  fashion;  far  from  it. 
From  1930  to  1978  alone,  health  care 
spending  increased  by  over  700  percent. 

Now  the  evidence  is  growing  that  once 
again  disease  prevention  and  health  pro- 
motion can  open  the  door  to  an  historic 
new  era  of  progress  in  health  and  medi- 


cine. The  first  indications  were  the  early 
studies  in  the  1950'8  which  linked  ciga- 
rette smoking  with  lung  cancer.  Next 
came  the  Framlngham  study,  which 
demonstrated  in  my  own  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts that  cholesterol  levels,  blood 
pressure,  and  smoking  were  closely 
linked  to  the  development  of  heart  dis- 
ease, stroke,  and  other  diseases  of  the 
cardiovascular  system.  A  cascade  of  new 
investigations  followed.  In  the  late  1960's, 
Dr.  Lester  Breslow  and  his  colleagues 
demonstrated  that  a  few  simple  modifi- 
cations in  lifestyle — no  smoking,  regular 
exercise  and  sleep,  maintaining  normal 
weight — could  extend  life  expectancy  by 
anywhere  from  7  to  11  years. 

More  recently,  the  Stanford  heart  dis- 
ease project,  which  I  have  seen  first- 
hand, has  demonstrated  that  an  orga- 
nized prevention  campaign  can  reduce 
the  risk  of  heart  disease  by  20  percent 
in  a  single  community.  A  recent  Finnish 
study  has  shown  that  a  community- 
based  prevention  effort  could  cut  heart 
attack  rates  by  15  percent  and  stroke 
rates  by  40  percent. 

These  are  real  achievements.  They  dis- 
pel once  and  for  all  tJie  false  cliche  that 
prevention  is  a  nice  idea,  but  does  not 
work.  Prevention  can  work.  Research 
paid  for  with  our  constituents'  tax  dol- 
lars has  demonstrated  that  fact  beyond 
reasonable  doubt.  And  now  it  is  the  re- 
sronsibility  of  our  Government  to  make 
the  benefits  of  this  new  knowledge  avail- 
able to  the  American  people. 

Prevention  in  America  todav  means 
immuniTing  our  children  against  disease. 
Prevention  means  screening  for  high 
blood  pressure.  Prevention  means  rid- 
ding our  cities  of  rats.  Prevention  means 
identifying  and  cleaning  up  toxic  waste 
dumos.  PreventiOTi  means  controlling 
tuberculosis.  Prevention  means  reducing 
each  individual's  risk  of  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke.  Prevention  means  re- 
ducing the  incidence  of  mental  retarda- 
tion. Prevention  mepns  better  health  for 
all  of  us — at  a  much  reduced  cost.  Let 
us  look  at  what  prevention  means  to 
children. 

The  national  childhood  Immunization 
initiative  was  begun  in  1977  when  sur- 
veys revealed  that  over  one-third  of 
school-aged  children  were  inadeouately 
immunized  acainst  the  maior  vaccine- 
preventable  diseases.  A  goal  was  estab- 
lished to  raise  the  immunization  levels 
to  over  90  percent  by  the  fall  of  1979, 
and  program  activities  were  tailored  to 
meet  that  goal.  Today  of  the  24  million 
children  in  kindergarten  through  eighth 
grade,  91  percent  have  been  immunized 
against  measles,  93  percent  against 
rubella,  87  percent  against  mumps,  93 
percent  against  diphtheria,  pertussis, 
and  tetanus. 

The  health  impact  of  this  level  of  pro- 
tect'Oi  's  pnormous  wh°n  one  cons-ders 
the  morbidity  and  mortality  associated 
with  these  common  childhood  diseases. 
For  example,  encephalitis  occurs  in  1  of 
every  1.000  measle  cases,  often  producing 
permanent  brain  damage;  death  occurs 
in  1  of  everv  10.000  cases.  No  one  needs 
to  be  reminded  of  the  terrible,  perma- 
nent effects  of  paralytic  polio. 

The  savings  in  human  life.  mlMry. 
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and  economic  resouires  which  result 
from  these  prevention  programs  are 
huge.  It  cost  $108  million  to  immunise 
our  children  against  measles.  It  would 
have  cost  more  than  |1  billion  to  treat 
them  for  measles.  Let  us  look  at  what 
IMreventlon  means  for  the  millions 
amoDg  us  with  high  blood  pressure. 

Hypertension,  often  called  the  silent 
killer  because  it  has  few  pliysical  mani- 
festations, is  an  insidious  disease  con- 
tributing significantly  to  death  and  dis- 
ability among  the  estimated  60  million 
hypertensive  Americans.  Each  year 
200,000  Americans  die  of  the  disease. 
An  important  contributor  to  stroke, 
heart  disease,  and  kidney  disease,  high 
blood  pressiu^  is  estimated  to  cost  the 
Nation  more  than  $8  billion  each  year  in 
medical  care  costs,  lost  productivity  and 
lost  wages.  And  yet  high  blood  pressvire 
can  readily  be  controlled  at  a  modest 
cost  once  an  individual  is  aware  of  the 
condlUcm.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  fed- 
erally sponsored  screening  and  educa- 
tion program,  the  number  of  identified 
and  adequately  treated  hypertensives 
has  more  than  doubled  since  1972.  The 
program  has  resulted  in  a  significant 
decline  in  mortality  from  all  causes  and 
demonstrated  the  benefits  of  treatment 
for  all  affected  individuals.  Participants 
with  mild  high  blood  pressure  experi- 
enced death  rates  17  percent  below  non- 
participants.  Mortality  rates  for  black 
program  participants  declined  22.4  per- 
cent relative  to  nonpartlcipants. 

While  by  all  definitions  our  preventive 
health  strategv  has  been  a  ringing  suc- 
cess. It  Is  a  strategy  that  Is  successful 
only  so  long  as  we  continue  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  it. 

Unfortunately,  health  prevention  ac- 
tivities are  easv  to  overlook  once  a  crisis 
Is  over.  The  childhood  immunization  Ini- 
tiative began  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
placency of  the  early  and  midseventles 
when  the  first  massive  childhood  immu- 
nization program  had  concluded  and  im- 
mimization  rates  began  to  drop  rapidly 
while  cases  of  vaccine-preventable  dis- 
eases rose  Just  as  dramatlcallv.  Control- 
ling hypertension  requires  adherence  to 
a  regular  regimen  of  medication  and 
diet,  a  dlfflcult  proposition  when  the  dis- 
ease does  not  initially  manifest  Itself  In 
phvsical  disabilities.  In  the  oast,  we  have 
Implemented  cyclical  efforts  to  control 
venereal  diseases.  For  the  second  time  In 
25  years,  we  are  experiencing  an  increase 
In  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis,  a  com- 
municable disease  we  once  thought  we 
had  imder  control  and  on  the  way  to 
eradication.  The  lesson  is  clear.  The  dis- 
eases we  have  the  power  to  prevent  have 
the  power  to  recur  when  we  cut  back  on 
prevention. 

Prevention  has  payoffs  in  other  areas 
as  weU.  The  President's  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardat'on  recently  reported 
that  more  than  50  percent  of  the  bio- 
medical causes  of  mental  retardation  are 
preventable.  Their  report  tallied  more 
than  200  known  causes  of  retardation  ta- 
cludine  birth  Inluries.  toxic  conditions, 
Inherited  genetic  factors,  measles,  dia- 
betes. X-rays,  household  poisonings, 
metabolic  disorders,  maternal  malnutri- 
tion, alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  and 
Rh  blood  disease.  The  annual  cost  of 


caring  for  the  Nation's  6  million  retarded 
citizens  is  estimated  at  $11  billion  in  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  funds.  Appropriate 
counseling,  screening,  and  Information 
programs  could  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
ducing these  dollar  costs  as  well  as  the 
human  costs  of  this  tragic  and  all  too 
often  unnecessary  condition. 

The  Budget  Committee's  allocation  for 
the  programs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee assumes  a  25-percent  reduction 
in  health  prevention  spending.  So  does 
the  President's  budget  request.  Such  a 
reduction  would  be  unconscionable.  Pro- 
ponents say  that  savings  in  administra- 
tive costs  will  make  up  the  difference. 
But  even  Secretary  Schweiker  has  ad- 
mited,  in  testimony  before  the  Finance 
Committee,  that  we  can  only  expect  to 
save,  at  most.  10  percent  in  administra- 
tive costs.  Alternatively,  we  have  been 
told  that  every  program  must  absorb  cuts 
if  we  are  to  achieve  economic  recovery. 
While  budget  reductions  in  many  areas 
may  be  the  price  we  have  to  pay,  reduc- 
ing support  for  health  prevention  is  much 
too  high  a  price.  For  every  dollar  we  cut 
from  prevention,  we  will  spend  many 
more  in  treating  preventable  diseases  and 
conditions.  For  every  dollar  we  cut  from 
prevention,  we  will  create  additional  bur- 
dens in  pain  and  anguish  that  know  no 
price  tags. 

So,  I  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
restore  .*50  million  to  the  committee's  al- 
location for  preventive  health  services, 
an  amount  less  than  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  total  health  care  expenditures 
and  an  infinitesimallv  small  share  of  the 
Federal  budget.  Effective  health  preven- 
tion could  use  considerably  more;  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  less. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  of  my 
amendment. 

RZALTH    SZBVTCES 

Mr.  President,  community  health  pro- 
grams— community  health  centers,  mi- 
grant health  centers  and  black  lung  clin- 
ics— provide  essential  services  to  the 
roor  and  medically  underserved  in  our 
Nation's  cities  and  rural  areas.  For  most 
of  the  users  of  these  centers,  there  are 
simply  no  alternative  health  care  services 
available. 

In  a  nation  that  is  producing  enough 
physicians  to  meet  its  needs.  It  is  uncon- 
scionable that  every  citizen  does  not  have 
reasonable  access  to  ouallty  health  care. 
Yet  more  than  20  million  Americans  re- 
side in  medically  underserved  areas 
where  the  poverty  level  is  so  high  that 
physicians  cannot  make  a  living  or  where 
physicians  have  been  unwilling  to  locate 
because  they  could  make  a  comfortable 
living  in  wealthy,  medically  overserved 
suburbs.  While  there  is  some  evidence 
that  phvsiclans  are  beginning  to  locate 
in  smaller  communities  that  ur>  to  now 
had  not  had  nhysic'ans  in  residence, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  physicians  are 
now  willing  to  locate  in  poor  urban  areas 
or  in  poor  rural  areas. 

In  fact,  the  evidence  is  to  the  con- 
trary. While  the  national  patient  care 
physlcian-to-Dopulat'on  ratio  rose  from 
120  per  100.00  In  1958  to  150  per  100.000 
in  1978.  the  ratio  in  rural  counties  actu- 
r.Hv  decreased.  In  poor  urban  area^.  the 
data  are  even  worse  It  is  now  virtually 


impossible  to  find  a  physician  In  pri- 
vate practice  in  the  south  Bronx,  in  Rox- 
bury,  in  east  Los  Angeles,  In  east  St. 
Louis,  in  south  Philadelphia. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  poor 
are  twice  as  likely  to  suffer  from  chronic 
and  debilitating  conditions  than  the  pop- 
ulation as  a  whole.  Where  do  these 
Americans  find  health  care  services?  Two 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  federally 
funded  community  health  centers  pro- 
vide services  to  more  than  2^2  million 
urban  Americans  who  otherwise  would 
be  forced  to  seek  primary  health  care 
services  in  the  emergency  rooms  of 
already  financially  distressed  hospitals  at 
double  or  triple  the  cost  of  a  visit  to  a 
community  health  center.  Five  hundred 
and  seventy-three  centers  provide  serv- 
ices to  more  than  2  V2  million  rural  Amer- 
icans who  otherwise  would  be  forced  to 
travel  long  distances  to  obtain  needed 
services.  And  what  of  the  more  than  2 
million  migrant  farmworkers  whose 
health  and  social  needs  were  once  a  na- 
tional disgrace — who  were  written  off 
by  the  States  and  local  communities 
as  Federal  responsibilities?  Absent  more 
than  1,000  the  federally  sponsored  cen- 
ters and  clinics,  too  many  poor  Ameri- 
cans— urban  and  rural — would  postpone 
seeking  care  until  they  became  seriously 
ill  and  required  intensive — and  expen- 
sive— hospitalization. 

Who  are  the  users  of  these  community- 
based  health  centers?  Eighty  percent  of 
health  center  users  are  members  of  mi- 
nority grouos;  71  percent  are  below  the 
poverty  level.  Only  43  percent  of  users 
are  on  medicaid.  A  maiority  lack  any 
third-party  health  insurance  coverage. 

And  commimlty  health  centers  are 
cost-effective  providers.  Studies  show 
dramatic  reductions  in  hospitalization 
rates  among  users  ranging  from  25  to  67 
percent.  The  resultant  savings  are  great- 
er than  the  annual  appropriation  for  the 
health  center  programs.  Eoually  as 
dramatic  are  the  reductions  in  Infant 
mortality  rates  In  communities  served 
bv  health  centers.  Several  studies  have 
found  reductions  as  great  as  40  percent 
compared  with  adjacent  areas  without 
center  services. 

The  President  has  rrooosed  a  25-per- 
cent reduction  in  funding  for  these  vital 
health  care  delivery  pro-rrams.  The 
Budget  Committee's  mark  for  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  as- 
sumes adont'on  of  a  25-nercent  reduc- 
tion in  current  spending.  Reducing 
sr^nding  means  reducing  the  availability 
of  needed  services.  How  will  the  decision 
be  made  as  to  who  continues  to  receive 
services  and  who  loses  services?  Where 
will  the  residents  of  east  Los  Angeles, 
Roxburv.  south  Bronx  go  for  services? 
How  will  we  explain  the  loss  of  their 
health  centers  to  the  people  who  live  in 
and  around  Frostproof.  Ha.,  Woodbum. 
Oreg..  and  Dry  Run.  Pa?  Where  will  the 
thousands  of  victims  of  black  lung  dis- 
ease find  the  soeclBlized  care  they  need? 
The  answer  In  all  too  many  cases — 
"sorry,  services  are  no  longer  available." 

Community  and  migrant  health  cen- 
ters, and  black  lung  clinics  are  too  valu- 
able a  resource,  provide  too  valuable  a 
service  to  warrant  a  significant  reduction 
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in  the  Federal  commitment.  A  healthy 
economy  depends  on  a  healthy  work 
force.  And  sick  people  cannot  work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  acknowledge 
the  essential  contribution  these  pro- 
grams make  to  the  health  of  our  less 
fortunate  fellow  citizens  and  support 
continued  funding  at  the  fiscal  year  1981 
appropriation  level. 

Mr.  GORION.  Mr.  President,  I  tljink 
it  is  vital  for  the  Members  of  this  body 
and  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  know  that,  in  connection  with  the 
programs  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
amendment,  that  the  proposal  of  the  ad- 
ministration is,  first,  not  to  terminate 
Federal  presence  and  Federal  support 
for  preventive  health  programs. 

Second,  it  is  to  provide  lor  far  greater 
flexibility  in  the  administration  of  those 
programs  by  taking  some  26  or  27  of 
them  into  a  block  grant  program  for 
preventive  health,  the  net  results  of 
which  will  almost  certainly  be  a  more 
sensitive  situation  administered  by  the 
States  and  by  local  communities  than  we 
have  had  with  a  series  of  often  not  inter- 
connected categorical  aid  programs. 

This  proposal  of  the  President  is  for 
a  relatively  modest  cut  of  some  11  per- 
cent in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  under 
the  Carter  budget;  a  number  of  dollars 
which  is  almost  equal  to  the  number  of 
dollars  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  collection  of  these  most  impor- 
tant and  most  vital  programs. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  question  in 
my  mind  but  that  almost  every  State  in 
this  Nation  can,  if  it  is  freed  from  the 
tremendous  number  of  regulations  in- 
volved with  each  one  of  these  inde- 
pendent programs  at  the  present  time, 
provide  better  preventive  health  author- 
ity than  the  Federal  Government  is  doing 
through  its  various  departments  right 
now. 

No  one  can  argue  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  as  to  the  value  of 
preventive  health  care.  No  one  in  the  ad- 
ministration in  fact  is  doing  so. 

It  is  highly  clear,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  present  categorical  grant  sys- 
tem has  fostered  not  only  an  unwieldy 
but  a  totally  fragmented  syston  for  the 
delivery  of  public  health  services  across 
the  board,  very  specifically  including 
those  falling  within  this  preventive 
health  care  grant. 

For  example,  in  1975,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  on  family  plan- 
ning programs,  which  fall  within  this 
area,  determined  that  States  were  not 
providing  reports  adequate  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  were  complying  with 
the  Federal  guidelines.  The  then  HEW 
audit  activities  were  inadequate;  the  tar- 
geting of  programs  for  low-income  peo- 
ple was  Inadequate.  Pour  years  later,  in 
1979.  the  General  Accounting  OflSce 
made,  for  all  practical  purposes,  identi- 
cal findings. 

In  1978.  the  GAO  report  on  neighbor- 
hood health  centers  found  that  HEW 
was  not  adeouately  enforcing  compli- 
ance with  efficient  staff  productivity 
criteria,  that  HEW  control  of  overhead 
charged  to  grants  was  inadeouate.  and 
that  health  center  promotion  of  preven- 
tive health  services  was  Inadeouate  A 
year  later  GAO  found  that  these  prob- 


lems had  not  adequately  been  met  or,  in 
some  cases,  had  not  been  met  at  all. 

Simply,  what  we  have  before  us  here 
in  this  amendment  is  an  attempt  to  re- 
duce 01  to  elim  nate  the  nece  sty  and 
the  desirability  for  changing  from  a  cate- 
gorical grant  system  which  has  not 
worked  to  a  block  grant  system  which 
has  a  far  greater  potential,  a  far  greater 
possibility  of  working ;  one  which  is  more 
likely  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  citi- 
zens in  individual  communities  and  indi- 
vidual States  throughout  the  United 
States  of  America. 

TTiose  needs,  even  in  the  field  of  pre- 
ventive health,  are  not  identical.  Each 
community  and  each  State  is  far  better 
able  to  decide  its  own  priorities  than 
are  we  here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  than  is  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

This  is  an  experiment  which  is  made 
necessary  by  the  desperate  fiscal  condi- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
is  at  the  same  time  an  experiment  which 
should  have  taken  place  in  any  event, 
even  if  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  were  running  a  surplus.  And  the 
only  effective  way  to  see  to  it  that  these 
categorical  grant  programs  are  consoli- 
dated into  block  grants  and  are  in  fact 
managed  bv  the  States  is  to  see  to  it  that 
there  is  at  least  a  modest  cut  in  the 
straightline  increase  in  every  one  of 
these  programs  which  has  been  a  feature 
of  it  the  last  many  years,  ever  since  each 
one  of  them  was  created. 

The  fact  that  these  programs  have 
been  affected  much  less  adversely  than 
many  others  indicates  the  sensitivity  of 
the  administration  toward  their  content, 
toward  their  desired  goals.  Beyond  ques- 
tion, this  cut  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
States  with  a  letter  quality  of  services 
without  the  overseeing  of  the  Federal 
Government  upon  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment,  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  the  consequent  action  of  the 
authorizing  committees  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  make  the  changes 
which  are  assumed  in  this  resolution 
itself. 

In  other  words,  we  will  do  better  in 
providing  preventive  health  care  serv- 
ices by  moving  in  this  direction  than  we 
would  by  continuing  all  of  the  errors  of 
the  past. 

Before  I  sit  down,  however,  I  believe 
that  it  should  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection, as  in  connectiOTi  with  every 
other  amendment  with  which  this  body 
has  dealt  since  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 9  was  first  debated  on  this  fioor, 
that  there  Is  one  overriding  goal  of  this 
process  and  only  one.  That  goal  is  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  United  States. 
We  have,  for  decades,  consistently  oper- 
ated a  system  under  which  the  percent- 
age of  the  production  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  which  goes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  its  de- 
termination as  to  priority  has  increased. 
In  the  last  2  or  3  years,  the  results  of 
that  constant  Increase  have  been  dra- 
matic. They  have  been  a  rate  of  inflation 
consistenty  and  persistently  in  double 
digits.  They  have  l>een  a  ccMisistent  de- 
crease In  the  growth  of  productivity  in 
the  United  States.  These  have  been  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  not  only  in- 


creased Federal  spending,  but  Federal 
spending  increasing  at  a  rate  much  too 
fast  for  the  economy  to  absort>  it  and  to 
remain  healthy;  of  a  taxation  system 
which  cfxistantJy  takes  a  greater  percent- 
age of  what  the  American  peot^e  earn 
and  produce  each  and  every  year  with- 
out any  action  on  the  part  of  Congress 
whatsoever;  a  constant  increase  in  the 
supply  of  money  not  represented  by  our 
growth  in  goods  and  services;  and  over- 
regulation  of  our  economy. 

We  are  working  on  only  one  of  two  of 
the  elements  of  the  necessary  reforms 
here  in  this  resolution,  but  they  will  lead 
us  very  quickly  into  the  other  two  or 
three  elements  as  well. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  providing  an 
attempt — the  last  best  attempt — to  get 
some  kmd  of  control  over  growth  in  Fed- 
eral spending  and  at  the  same  time  by 
moving  from  categorical  aid  programs  to 
block  grants,  reducing  the  amount  of 
regulation  which  affects  people  and  the 
economy  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this 
process  is  a  painful  one.  People  who  have 
beoi  active  in  the  administration  of  par- 
ticular Federal  programs  may  have  to 
find  other  careers.  People  who  have  de- 
pended on  and  have  been  insulated  from 
the  political  process  by  narrow  categori- 
cal aid  grant  programs  directed  at  their 
own  special  interests  may  have  to  com- 
pete with  others  with  equally  Important 
or  equally  vital  interests  within  the  na- 
ture of  a  free  political  system. 

T^is  Is  a  challenge  to  which  we  should 
look  forward  for  Its  own  sake  in  increas- 
ing the  responsiveness  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  of  the  var- 
ious States  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
at  the  same  time  and,  even  more  Impor- 
tantly, begiimlng  the  economic  recovery 
of  this  country — an  economy  on  which 
all  social  services  depend. 

As  we  have  defeated  other  attempts  to 
break  down  the  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram of  the  President,  to  add  back  in  the 
!5100  million  here.  $300  milhon  there, 
$1  billion  there,  to  the  pomt  at  which 
we  would  have  no  change  in  policies 
whatsoever,  we  should  also  defeat  this 
amendment;  first,  because  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  see  to  it  that  we  move  quickly 
toward  economic  recovery  and.  second, 
because  a  better  delivery  system  of  pre- 
ventive health  services  will  be  the  iner- 
Itable  result. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time 
remains?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.ssachusetts  has  14  minutes 
and  54  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  use. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
response  of  my  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Washington.  But  he  fails  to  respond 
to  one  critical  question.  There  is  not  one 
health  care  expert — that  Is,  either  a 
scholar  or  professor  who  Is  Involved  in 
health  care  programs — that  l)elleves 
that  th's  kind  of  budgetary  reduction  is 
going  to  make  any  sense  at  all  in  the 
context  of  preventive  health. 

The  administration  has  not  made  a 
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good  case  for  these  budget  cuts  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  the 
American  people.  It  has  been  unable  to 
find  any  experts  in  preventive  health 
who  would  support  the  kinds  of  reduc- 
tions that  we  have  seen  proposed  here 
today. 

The  fact  remains,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  preventive  health  programs  have 
been  a  good  example  of  an  effective 
partnership  between  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments.  And  that  partner- 
ship, I  think,  has  been  a  clear  success. 

Who  would  dispute  that  the  childhood 
immunization  program  has  been  suc- 
cessful, or  that  the  efforts  in  the  area  of 
hypertension  have  been  successful,  or 
that  the  federally  funded  Pramingham 
study,  which  talks  about  the  dangers  of 
high  degrees  of  cholesterol,  has  been 
successful? 

When  you  block  grant  these  programs, 
and  impose  draconian  reductions  of  25 
percent  the  States  are  going  to  struggle 
for  resources. 

In  many  instances  the  programs  that 
are  being  lumped  together,  Mr.  President, 
reach  out  to  individuals  who  have  not 
historically  had  the  political  muscle  to 
get  State  governments  to  respond.  That 
happens  to  be  the  fact.  That  happens  to 
be  the  history.  That  happens  to  be  the 
reality  that  we  have  seen  over  too  many 
long  years.  When  that  does  happen,  the 
people  suffer,  suffer  seriously,  and  then 
the  cost  of  providing  health  care  to  them 
increases  immeasxirably. 

The  Congressional  Budget  OCBce  does 
not  support  the  position  which  has  been 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
He  claims  that  the  25-percent  reduction 
could  be  absorbed  by  better  administra- 
tion of  the  program.  But  the  studies  show 
that  better  administration  can  only  re- 
sult in  savings  of  anywhere  from  3  to 
5  percent,  but  really  not  more.  So  we 
should  not  delude  ourselves.  We  are  go- 
ing to  be  cutting  into  the  substance  of 
the  program,  we  will  be  chopping  the 
meat,  not  the  waste. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have  to 
realize  that  with  these  budget  reduc- 
tions in  the  areas  of  preventive  health 
we  are  going  to  be  pound  foolish  in  order 
to  be  pennywise.  We  should  continue  the 
longstanding  commitment  of  this  coun- 
try in  this  area. 

I  am  mindful,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
as  a  country  expect  quick  solutions  to 
many  of  the  longstanding  health  prob- 
lems that  we  face.  We  have  seen  the 
virtual  elimination,  for  example,  of 
smallpox  in  the  world  community.  When 
you  reduce  the  commitment  to  health 
care  in  areas  like  Immunization  programs 
those  diseases  come  back,  and  come  back 
with  an  alarming  ferocity. 

That  Is  one  of  the  principle  reasons 
that  we  made  dramatic  efforts  in  1977 
to  Increase  the  whole  immunization  pro- 
gram. That  effort  was  basically  a  part- 
nership between  the  Federal  Government 
and  State  governments  and  It  worked. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  kind  of  coop- 
eration, that  kind  of  shared  responsibil- 
ity, is  one  that  we  should  not  easily  dis- 
card. It  has  been  tried,  it  has  been  tested 
and  there  are  millions  of  chUdren  and 
others  in  this  country  who  have  bene- 
fited from  that  partnership. 


It  Is  my  belief  that  with  this  kind  of 
significant  budget  reduction,  we  are 
putting  at  risk  the  health  of  additional 
millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Bump- 
ers be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RURAL  HEALTH  AND  BLACK  LUNG  CLINICS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment.  The 
reconciliation  instruction  to  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  as  it 
currently  stands  in  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  9,  could  cause  a  grave  in- 
justice to  a  number  of  people  most  in 
need  of  basic  medical  care. 

I  am  speaking  of  people  in  rural  areas, 
people  who  work  as  migrant  laborers, 
and  miners  who  have  contracted  black 
lung  disease.  These  people  do  not  have 
money  to  go  to  the  best  hospitals.  Far 
from  it.  Sometimes,  any  kind  of  hospital 
might  be  available  to  them  only  in  case 
of  an  emergency.  What  many  of  us  may 
consider  to  be  routine  health  care  may 
be  difficult  or  impossible  for  many  of 
these  people  to  obtain. 

The  rural  areas  of  America,  including 
the  Appalachian  region,  receive  less  than 
their  fair  share  of  medical  services.  Com- 
munity health  centers — small  cUnics — 
in  rural  areas  attempt  to  provide  funda- 
mental health  care  for  people  in  those 
areas. 

Thousands  of  victims  of  black  lung 
disease  have  had  their  suffering  reduced 
in  some  part  through  the  efforts  of  spe- 
cially trained  people  in  other  small  clin- 
ics in  nine  States. 

Medical  personnel  in  Alabama,  Colo- 
rado. Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania.  Tennessee,  and  my  own 
State  of  West  Virginia  help  black  lung 
victims  to  live,  however  uncomfortably, 
with  that  dreaded  lung  disease.  These 
medical  personnel  are  trained  to  instruct 
black  lung  victims  in  the  use  of  simple 
oxygen  equipment  in  their  homes.  Many 
black  lung  sufferers  require  such  equip- 
ment, including  oxygen  tents  and  face- 
masks.  The  health  care  information  pro- 
vided to  these  miners  is  invaluable. 

The  administration's  proposal  to  con- 
solidate these  kinds  of  small  health  pro- 
grams— for  rural  areas  and  black  lung 
victims — Is  intended  to  save  money.  Over 
the  long  nm,  that  may  be  the  case.  But  in 
the  short  term,  administrative  costs  for 
these  programs  may  increase,  as  States 
struggle  to  fill  the  void  left  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  And  in  the  long  term, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  proposed  re- 
duction in  these  health  programs  is  four 
or  five  times  greater  than  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  programs.  An  inhu- 
mane cut  in  the  black  lung  and  commu- 
nity health  clinics  program  would  result. 

For    these    reasons,    I    support    the 
amendment,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  enthusi- 
astically   support    Senator    Keknedy's 
amendment  to  restore  funds  for  three 


programs  which  provide  essential  health 
services  to  poor  Americans  residing  in 
the  rural  and  urban  medically  under- 
served  areas  of  the  Nation.  The  commu- 
nity health  center  program,  the  migrant 
health  center  program,  and  the  black 
lung  clinics  together  provide  health  care 
to  6  million  Americans.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  people  live  below  the  level 
of  poverty  and  have  little  or  no  health 
insurance. 

The  President  has  requested  a  25-per- 
cent reduction  in  funds  for  these  pro- 
grams. If  that  proposal  is  approved,  more 
than  2  million  Americans  will  no  longer 
have  access  to  primary  health  care.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's  amendment  would  merely 
allow  these  programs  to  receive  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  the  same  amount  they  received 
in  fiscal  1981.  No  increase  in  funds  for 
these  programs  has  been  requested. 

I  support  this  amendment  and  urge 
mv  colleagues  to  support  it  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

First,  the  continuation  of  these  pro- 
grams is  essential  to  the  national  goal  of 
containing  soaring  health  care  costs.  Nu- 
merous studies.  Federal  and  private,  have 
demonstrated  that  people  who  use  com- 
munity health  centers  have  far  lower 
rates  of  hospitalization  than  those  who 
do  not  use  health  centers. 

Health  centers  reduce  hospitalization 
between  25  and  60  percent.  The  savings 
to  the  health  care  system,  through  re- 
duced rates  of  hospitalization  and  emer- 
gency room  use.  amount  to  over  $400  mll- 
Uon.  Thus,  these  programs  have  saved 
more  than  they  cost. 

Second,  the  continuation  of  these  pro- 
grams at  the  current  year's  level  is  essen- 
tial to  the  national  goal  of  encouraging 
the  most  cost-effective  and  efficient  use 
of  Federal  tax  dollars.  Over  the  last  6 
years,  the  inflation  rate  equaled  55  per- 
cent. Appropriations  for  these  programs 
grew  by  only  47  percent.  Yet  during  this 
time,  community  health  centers  were 
able  to  reduce  their  costs  for  administra- 
tion by  20  percent.  In  addition,  the  num- 
ber of  people  servted  by  the  community 
health  centers  grew  by  200  percent. 

Third,  the  continuation  of  these  pro- 
grams is  crucial  to  the  national  goal  of 
protecting  the  most  truly  needy  in  our 
society.  Only  6  million  of  the  26  million 
Americans  who  are  medically  under- 
served  are  currently  assisted  by  these 
three  programs.  These  programs  serve 
the  most  needy  Americans.  Seventy-one 
percent  of  those  aided  have  incomes  be- 
low $7,000  and  60  percent  have  incomes 
below  the  poverty  level.  Almost  50  per- 
cent have  no  health  insurance  tmd  are 
not  entitled  to  medicaid  because  they  are 
migrants  or  members  of  intact  families. 

These  programs  have  been  extremely 
effective.  In  some  communities,  they  have 
reduced  infant  mortality  rates  by  50  per- 
cent and  reduced  the  incidence  of  pre- 
ventable diseases,  such  as  rheumatic 
fever,  by  60  percent.  Their  emphasis  on 
preventive  health  care,  screenings  and 
immunizations  have  prevented  or  con- 
tained outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever,  tuber- 
culosis, and  parasitic  infections. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  reasonable 
amendment  which  will  serve  to  further 
our  national  goals  of  reducing  health 
care  costs,  promoting  the  effective  use 
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of  Federal  tax  dollars,  and  alleviating 
health  personnel  shortages  in  rural  and 
urban  areas.  I  strongly  urge  its  adop- 
tion.* 

BLACK   LUNG   CLlmCS 

•  Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kbn- 
NEDi,  in  which  I  join,  will  yield  a 
substantial  dollar  savings  for  the 
American  people — not  only  for  the 
fiscal  years  this  amendment  addresses — 
but  into  the  future. 

All  Senate  Members  are  familiar  with 
the  continuing  rise  in  health  care  costs 
which  has  adversely  afflicted  men,  wom- 
en, and  children.  Despite  substantial  ef- 
forts by  some  segments  of  the  health  care 
industry,  the  rate  of  increase  of  health 
care  costs  continues  to  exceed  the  rate 
of  inflation. 

If  we  are  able,  however,  to  reduce  the 
need  for  costly  hospitalization,  surgery, 
and  therapeutic  programs  tiu-ough  pre- 
ventive health  care,  all  citizens  will  bene- 
fit in  reduced  health  care  costs — not  only 
those  who  do  not  need  the  intensive  serv- 
ices associated  with  inpatient  care,  but 
all  Americans  through  an  overall  reduc- 
tion of  costs. 

Included  in  the  package,  Madam  Pres- 
ident, is  the  restoration  of  funding  for 
the  coal  miners'  respiratory  clinics  pro- 
gram. The  program  provides  outpatient 
treatment  for  active  and  inactive  coal 
miners  suffering  from  respiratory  dis- 
eases related  to  their  employment. 

Tlie  services  provided  include  educa- 
tion, training,  and  counseling  of  the  pa- 
tient and  family  members,  so  as  to  help 
the  patient  learn  to  live  as  comfortably 
as  possible  with  the  impairment  and  to 
slow  Aown  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
Specialized  services  are  delivered  through 
an  organized  health  care  system  based 
on  primary  care,  iitilizing  existing  health 
centers. 

Curraitly,  50,000  miners  are  helped 
through  105  clinics  in  9  States — Ala- 
bama, Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky. Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
and  West  Virginia. 

This  limited  program  permits  miners 
and  cx-miners  to  live  with  their  respira- 
tory disease  without  hospitalization. 

The  program  has  met  with  substan- 
tial success  to  date  in  assisting  50.000 
miners  suffering  varying  degrees  of  dis- 
ability. Over  200,000  additional  individ- 
uals—I emphasize  200,000  individuals — 
have  yet  to  be  reached  through  the  pro- 
gram. It  would.  Madam  President,  be  a 
mistake  to  restrict  this  program  now. 
and  force  many  miners  to  seek  costly 
hospital  treatment  for  their  affliction. 

The  other  elements  of  tliis  amendment 
Madam  President,  address  similar  pre- 
ventive health  care  programs.  TTiese  pro- 
grams should  not  be  curtailed.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  necessary 
amendment.* 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
havmg  been  yielded  back,  the  question 


is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)   would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaitm)  .  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  60  Leg.) 
TEAS— 36 


Baucu* 

Ford 

Matsunaga 

Bld«n 

Olenn 

Melcher 

Bmdler 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 

Bumpers 

Holllngs 

Mitchell 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Moynlbaa 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Inouye 

PeU 

Cannon 

Jackaon 

Pry  or 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Rlegle 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Sarb&oea 

nixon 

Levin 

Saaaer 

Dodd 

Long 

Taongas 

EaglAtoD 

Mathlaa 
NAYS— «2 

Welcker 

Abctnor 

Gam 

Nlckles 

Ooldwater 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

CortOD 

Packwood 

Baker 

Oraaaley 

Percy 

Bentaen 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hatneld 

Prozmlre 

Boechwitz 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Byrd, 

Havakawa 

Poth 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Heflln 

Rudman 

Cbafee 

Heinz 

Schmltt 

ChUea 

Hdms 

Simpson 

C.->chr«.n 

Humphrey 

Specter 

Cohen 

Jepaen 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Stennis 

I>anforth 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Denton 

Kasten 

Svmms 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Domenld 

Lupar 

Tower 

Durtnberger 

Uattlngly 

Wallop 

East 

McClure 

Warner 

Exon 

MurkowsU 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTINO — 2 

Randolph 

WUUaBB 

So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  (UP 
No.  37)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Madam  President,  the 
next  amendment  is  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  on  youth  services. 

UP   AMZNPlfKItT   NO.    38 

(PurpoBe:  To  restore  funds  for  youth 
training  programs ) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  MrrzxifBAUM ) 
for  himself.  Bfr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Eagijeton.  Mr.  Ribgle.  Mr.  Ktnnidt,  Mr. 
LcTiN.  Mr.  Motniban.  Mr.  Sarbanis.  and  Mr. 
Cranston,  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  38. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  beginning  with  "authority"  In 
line  16.  strike  out  through  "1983"  in  line  20 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"authority  by  $53,425,000,000.  and  outlays  by 
$35,645,000,000.  In  Hscal  year  1982:  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $58,728,000,000, 
and  outlays  by  $47,294,000,000,  In  nscai  year 
1983." 

On  page  10,  beginning  with  "$10303,000,- 
000"  In  line  6,  strike  out  throtigh  "$10,913.- 
000.000"  In  line  9  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"$9,903,000,000  Id  budget  atithorltT  and 
$7,628,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1962; 
and  $11363.000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$10,613JX)0,000". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  that  I  propose  Is 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Randolph,  Wil- 
liams, Eacleton,  Rizgle,  Kbotedt, 
Levin,  Motnihan,  Sakbaiixs,  and  Ckam- 

STOK. 

Madam  President,  this  coimtry  faces  a 
situation  in  which  approximately  19  per- 
cent of  our  young  people  are  literally 
walking  the  streets  in  search  of  oppor- 
tunities. We  have  a  situation  today  in 
wliich  40  to  50  percent  of  the  minority 
youth  In  our  cities  cannot  find  employ- 
ment. 

Nineteen  percent  of  youth  generally 
cannot  find  a  job.  Millions  of  young 
Americans  are  moving  into  adulthood 
without  having  had  the  opportunity  to 
mount  the  first  steps  in  the  career 
ladder. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  rhetoric  about 
people  who  do  not  want  to  work.  We 
have  heard  they  are  lazy;  we  have  heard 
they  are  bums:  we  have  heard  they  are 
cheating  the  system. 

Madam  President.  I  believe  the  young 
people  of  this  country  want  to  work  if 
they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so- 

We  hear  very  little  about  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  imemployed  youth  who 
actually  want  nothing  more  than  a 
chance  to  leam  a  marketable  skill. 

I  hardly  ever  go  back  to  Ohio  but  that 
some  young  person  does  not  come  up  to 
me  on  the  streets  of  Ohio  and  say.  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  helping  me 
find  a  job,  man?"  All  he  wants  Is  a  job; 
all  he  wants  is  a  chance  to  participate 
in  the  economy.  He  does  not  want  relief, 
he  does  not  want  any  special  kind  of 
program  to  take  care  of  him.  He  just 
wants  a  chance  to  work. 

I  refuse  to  accept  the  idea  of  abandon- 
ing millions  of  these  young  Americans  to 
marginal  lives,  and  I  believe  it  is  short- 
sighted in  the  extreme  to  cut  the  very 
program  that  offers  a  chance,  a  way  out 
of  a  self- perpetuating  cycle  of  poverty 
and  unemployment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  administra- 
tion originally  proposed  to  dlmlnate 
youth  employment  programs  entirely  by 
consolidating  them  with  the  adult  pro- 
grams, and  in  one  of  the  few  breaks  with 
the  President,  the  Budget  Committee 
could  not.  would  not,  and  did  not  go  that 
far.  The  committee  restored  a  third  of 
the  original  fimding  level  for  youth  em- 
ploym«it,  and  for  that  the  committee  Is 
to  be  congratulated. 
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My  amendment,  coeponsored  by  the 
others  whom  I  have  mentioned,  would 
add  $300  million  to  bring  that  level  to 
two-thirds  of  todays  level.  That  amend- 
ment is  supported  by: 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

Campflre  Inc. 

National  Youthwork  Alliance. 

American  Red  Cross. 

Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sister. 

Future  Homemakers. 

Girls"  Clubs. 

Girl  Scouts  of  U  S.A. 

National  Board  of  YMCA's. 

YWCA  of  USA. 

National  Network  of  Runa<way  Services. 

United  Neighborhood  Centers  of  America. 

Boys  Club  of  America. 

National  Governors  Association 

70001  Ltd. 

National  Urban  League. 

New  York  Urban  Coalition. 

Human  Environment  Center. 

Center  for  Community  Change. 

Fortune  Society. 

Jobs  for  Youth. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

National  Council  of  La  Raza. 

National  Institute  for  Work  and  Learning. 

National  Puerto  Rlcan  Forum. 

New  York  City  Mission  Society. 

QIC's  of  America.  Inc. 

Rural  New  York  Farmworker  Opportuni- 
ties Inc. 

Vocational  Foundation.  Inc. 

Youthwork  Inc. 

Great  City  School. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities. 

National  Urban  Coalition. 

National  Center  for  Youth  Law. 

Wider  Opportunities  for  Women. 

Center  for  National  Policy  Review. 

Jobs  Roundtable. 

National  Education  Association. 

United  SUtes  Conference  of  Mayors 

AFL-CIO. 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 
United  Auto  Workers. 

I  read  that  litany  of  organizations 
supporti  ig  this  amendment  because  I 
thought  the  Members  of  this  body  ought 
to  understand  the  broad-based  support 
and  concern  for  the  young  people  of 
America. 

According  to  the  Vice  President's  Task 
Force  on  Youth  Employment,  which  re- 
le&sed  its  report  on  January  15.  1981 
after  2  years  of  research  and  hearings, 
the  need  for  youth  employment  pro- 
grams Is  overwhelming.  Let  me  quote  a 
few  of  their  findings; 

1.  Youth  employment  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities are  unevenly  distributed  between 
regions  and  ethnic  groups.  Without  a  bold 
new  Initiative,  the  SO's  are  likely  to  exacer- 
bate these  Inequities. 

,J  ^^?^  °'  °^^  y°"'*K  people  don't  have 
the  basic  reading,  wrltlnsr  and  arithmetical 
,  -l*^*^^'^  to  get  and  hold  a  decent  Job 
3.  Employers  sort  out  applicants  based  on 
wwk  experience  and  reliability  Without  op- 
portunities, young  people  face  the  catch-22 
dUemma    You  can't  get  experience  without 

^rience.  '""  "^'^  '''  ^°'^  ^'"^-^^ 
♦  A  partnership  is  needed  to  serve  our 
young  peopl^buslness.  schools.  laC  un- 
ions, community-based  organizations  a^d 
goven^ment.   No   single   InTtltutlon   ^ea^ 

"o^^n^cu^e'ir"'^  ^°^"^^  °°  """^'^  '"«"- 
r,^?  ^^  ^"""^^  further  states  that  ml- 
problems  m  translUon  from  school  to 


work.  Twenty-flve  years  ago  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  white  youth  was  about 
13  percent.  It  remains  about  the  same 
today. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  black  youth  was  16  per- 
cent, but  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
that  figure,  the  16  percent,  has  grown  to 
30  percent  or  about  2  "2  times  the  white 
youth  unemployment  figure.  If  we  are 
going  to  unravel  the  paradox  of  youth 
unemployment,  we  must  answer  the 
question  why  has  this  occurred?  Minority 
youngsters  experience  more  unemploy- 
ment than  young  whites  as  they  enter 
the  transition  period.  They  continue  to 
be  shortchanged  throughout  the  school- 
to-work  transition,  and  fall  even  fur- 
ther behind. 

If  we  just  take  three  measures  of 
equity,  whether  you  are  employed,  how 
much  you  earn,  and  what  kind  of  work 
you  do,  we  find  the  minorities  fall  far 
behind  In  all  three. 

Hispanics  are  substantially  more  likely 
than  whites  to  be  unemployed.  Blacks  are 
2>/2  times  more  likely  to  be  unemployed 
than  whites. 

By  age  25  to  26,  black  men  who  have 
not  attended  college  earn  $2.19  per  hour 
less  than  noncollege  white  men.  Wages 
for  all  women  are  low.  But  black  women 
earn  even  less  than  white  women. 

By  age  21  to  22,  only  10  percent  of 
whites  work  in  less  desirable  unskilled 
jobs;  almost  40  percent  of  blacks  do. 

I  am  wiUing  to  admit  that  some  of 
the  youth  training  programs  in  the  past 
have  been  Ineffective.  I  am  willing  to  con- 
cede that  there  have  been  some  trans- 
gressions, and  there  probably  have  been 
some  waste  and  abuse.  But  numerous 
steps  taken  in  recent  years  have  im- 
proved those  programs. 

Today,  over  75  percent  of  the  partici- 
pants in  youth  employment  training 
programs  cither  return  to  school  or  they 
move  into  private  sector  jobs.  The  17-  to 
18-year-olds  in  the  program,  who  re- 
ceived on-the-job  training  in  the  private 
sector,  were  able  to  earn  $776  more  per 
year  than  young  people  who  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

Madam  President,  the  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee  which  has  ju- 
risdiction over  these  programs  does  not 
support  the  action  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. In  fact,  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee specifically  recommended  to  the 
Budget  Committee  that  youth  programs 
be  held  at  their  current  levels.  This  is 
the  committee  which  has  the  most 
knowledge  about  this  program,  and  the 
committee  which  has  examined  these 
programs  in  depth. 

Madam  President,  if  we  allow  the 
Budget  Committee's  recommendation  to 
stand  we  are  cutting  deeper  into  youth 
opportunities.  There  may  be  some  in  the 
Senate  who  respond  to  this  Senator  from 
Ohio  who  might  say,  "WeU,  yes,  but  that 
IS  a  black  problem  about  which  you  are 
speaking  and  that  is  not  a  special  prob- 
lem of  our  area." 

I  can  only  say  to  you  that  the  50  States 
of  this  Union  stand  together  or  fall  to- 
gether. The  problem  of  unemployment  of 
young  people  in  this  country,  black  and 
white  alike,  is  a  problem  that  all  of  us 
share. 


I  remember  as  a  business  person  com- 
ing to  this  very  city  many  years  ago  when 
the  cities  of  America  were  being  burned 
down,  and  with  the  leading  business  per- 
sons of  this  Nation  gathered  together  to 
talk  about  the  problem  of  what  we  were 
going  to  do  in  order  to  keep  our  cities 
from  being  totally  destroyed. 

Who  among  us  would  suggest  that  If 
you  destroy  Detroit  or  Cleveland  or 
Pittsburgh  or  Philadelphia  or  any  other 
city  in  this  Nation  that  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  does  not  suffer  and  that  this 
Nation  does  not  suffer  internationally 
as  well? 

What  we  are  talking  about  today  are 
programs  that  would  be  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.  By  cutting  back  on  the 
dollars  for  youth  employment  programs 
what  we  are  saying  is,  "We  will  save  a 
few  bucks  now  but,  in  the  long  run,  this 
Nation  will  pay  the  price,"  and  that  price 
is  too  high  a  price  to  pay. 

There  are  none  amongst  us  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  who  do  not  want  to 
balance  the  budget.  That  is  a  flag  that 
we  all  fly  under.  But  the  fact  is  that  we 
are  taking  it  out  of  the  hides  of  young 
kids  who  want  to  work,  who  need  some 
training  in  order  to  be  able  to  work, 
who  believe  that  this  country  is  a  coun- 
try of  opportunity  and  who  are  being 
denied  that  opportunity.  That  young 
lady,  who  sat  in  my  office  yesterday  and 
said  she  was  training  to  be  a  social 
worker  on  a  Government  program  but 
the  program  will  stop  within  weeks,  said. 
"I  do  not  know  where  I  will  turn  and 
what  kind  of  job  I  will  get."  And  she 
is  just  symbolic  of  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  like  her. 

This  program  does  not  make  good 
sense  for  America.  This  does  not  alone 
affect  the  vouth  of  our  countrv,  this  pro- 
gram has  to  do  with  the  strength  of  our 
Nation.  And  I  hope  that  this  U.S.  Senate 
will  put  aside  the  political  considera- 
tions, will  recognize  that  we  can  find 
that  $300  million  and  that  we  will  not 
go  that  much  further  than  the  President 
did  in  cutting  the  budget  as  the  Budget 
Committee  did.  We  went  bevond  that 
figure.  Let  us  put  this  S300  million  back 
and  give  the  children  of  America  a 
chance,  but  at  the  same  time  give 
America's  future  a  chance. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Marvland. 

Mr.  SARBANFS.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Madam  President  I  am  pleased  to  loin 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  in  sponsoring  this  amend- 
ment. 


Madam  President,  I  cannot  imagme 
anv  issue  of  greater  imoortance  than  the 
question  of  youth  training  and  of  jobs 
for  our  young  people.  The  current  em- 
plovment  outlook  for  our  Nation's  youth 
is  a  bleak  one.  The  current  and  projected 
unemplovtnent  rates  are  distressing.  It 
is  a  problem  upon  which  our  society 
must  focus. 

In  the  end.  the  failure  to  be  trained 
for  and  to  hold  a  job  undermines  the 
self-respect  of  the  person  involved  and 
it  denies  them  an  opportunity  to  become 
productive  members  of  society. 

We  should  strive  for  people  to  become 
productive  members  of  our  society,  to 
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have  the  training,  to  develop  their  skills, 
and  to  have  the  opportunities  to  go  to 
work  and  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
work  force.  The  benefits  of  that  are  obvi- 
ous, not  only  for  the  individual,  not  only 
for  his  family,  but  also  for  the  society. 
The  proper  approach  in  addressing  this 
serious  problem  is  certainly  not  to  reduce 
funds  for  youth  training.  Training  is 
often  the  key  to  one's  ability  to  attain 
and  to  hold  employment.  A  recent  article 
in  the  Baltimore  Sim  on  the  jobless  rate 
in  West  Germany  discussed  at  length  the 
training  programs  for  the  young  people 
in  that  society  in  an  article  entitled. 
"Training  Held  Key  to  Minimal  Unem- 
ployment." The  article  states  that  one 
of  the  clearest  reasons  West  Germany 
has  achieved  such  success  in  dealing 
with  unemployment  is  because  of  their 
emphasis  on  training  programs  for  their 
youth. 

Recently,  a  study  by  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  concerning  CETA  partic- 
ipants showed  that  5  years  later  over 
80  percent  of  them  were  in  private  sec- 
tor permanent  jobs.  So  the  carryover  of 
this  training  and  of  the  skills  developed 
is  greater  than  we  have  been  led  to  sup- 
pose. Most  of  the  surveys  which  have 
been  done  on  the  issue  of  subsequent 
private  sector  employment  have  been 
done  a  few  months  subsequent  to  the 
training  program  when  many  of  the  peo- 
ple have  not  yet  been  able  to  move  into 
permanent,  private  sector  jobs. 

But  this  study,  which  lengthened  out 
the  period  for  making  the  survey,  found 
that  at  the  end  of  a  5-year  period  over 
80  percent  of  those  who  had  been 
through  the  training  programs  were  in 
permanent,  private  sector  employment. 
Now  the  consequence  of  that  place- 
ment is  the  individual  gains  self-respect 
and  dignity  which  comes  with  having  a 
job.  He  is  able  to  support  a  family.  And 
the  society  of  course  gains  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  people  who  are  working  in- 
stead of  being  idle. 

It  is  an  enormously  important  objec- 
tive and  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  amendment  and  very  much 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President.  I  am  very 
glad  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  giving  $300  million 
for  job  training  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Admin- 
istration. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  this 
program.  I  think  it  has  done  an  excellent 
job  in  most  cases.  There  have  been  some 
instances  of  abuse,  but  in  general  it  has 
done  a  good  job  and  it  needs  and  de- 
serves to  be  contained. 

As  with  so  many  of  my  colleagues.  I 
believe  a  main  resource  in  our  Nation 
are  our  young  people.  Indeed,  they  may 
be  characterized  as  the  strength  of  our 
Nation  for  we  will  depend  upon  the 
character,  their  education,  and  their 
health  In  the  future. 


So  far  we  have  given  them  pretty 
short  shrift  In  this  Chamber.  I  am  de- 
pressed at  the  2-to-l  votes  which  are  all 
we  gave  to  our  young  people  yesterday 
for  the  cause  of  education.  Maybe  we 
could  do  a  little  bit  better  this  time  and 
try  to  help  them  along  with  these  job 
training  amendments. 

After  having  been  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  for  the  past 
12  years,  I  realize  that  programs  of  this 
sort  take  quite  a  lot  of  time  to  take  hold. 
And  I  think  that  we  should  give  them 
this  time  and  should  extend  their  life. 

In  addition,  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  passed  so  that  we  can  maintain  these 
youth  programs  at  the  local  level  and 
continue  to  draw  upon  the  technical  re- 
sources available  in  community-based 
organizations  and  local  education  au- 
thorities. 

We  all  know  that  today.  April  1.  1981, 
youth  unemployment  is  at  a  very,  very 
high  level.  In  fact  it  is  at  an  intolerable 
level.  There  are  no  jobs  in  our  cities  for 
family  breadwinners  let  alone  teenagers. 
And  without  these  programs  high  school 
dropouts — young  people  with  particular 
personal  problems  and  the  very  poor — 
will  find  it  ever  more  difficult  to  break 
into  the  job  market  and  receive  a  "fair 
chance"  in  our  society. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  we  do  away 
with  youth  programs  and  consolidate  all 
the  CETA  training  programs  under  one 
State  block  grant,  as  the  administration 
has  proposed,  it  would  end  up  pitting 
teenagers  against  heads  of  families  for 
available  jobs. 

It  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  de- 
sign special  programs  necessary  to  tar- 
get inner  cities  with  high  unemployment 
in  order  to  ultimately  solve  this  pressing 
problem. 

I  only  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to- 
day to  move  on  this  program  and  support 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  his  excellent 
amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Madam  President,  I  rise  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senator  Metzenbaum's  amendment  to 
restore  $300  million  for  youth  em- 
ployment and  training  programs. 

"The  jobless  rate  among  the  Nation's 
young  people  today  stands  at  a  published 
rate  of  19.3  percent.  I  actually  think  It 
is  higher  than  that.  Unemployment  lev- 
els for  minority  young  people  have 
reached  a  staggering  and  tragic  figure  of 
36.7  percent.  Again.  I  think  that  the  real 
number  is  probably  far  worse  even  than 
those  alarming  statistics  would  suggest. 

Despite  this,  the  resolution  before  us 
makes  deep  reductions  in  youth  training 
and  employment  programs,  which  will 
cut  jobs  for  youth  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent. In  addition,  this  resolution  assumes 
the  elimination  of  both  CETA  public 
service  jobs,  programs,  and  25  percent  of 
those  jobs  also  go  to  young  people. 

I  believe  that  our  youth  employment 
and  training  programs  have  served  us 
well.  They  have  served  those  whose  need 
for  help  is  the  greatest.  Over  80  percent 
of  those  enrolled  are  economically  disad- 
vantaged. Roughly  a  quarter  come  from 


families  on  welfare.  Nearly  half  are  mi- 
norities and  a  substantial  number  are 
high  school  dropouts  who  otherwise 
would  not  be  able  to  get  the  kind  of  job 
training  they  need  in  order  to  gain  full- 
time  employment.  These  programs  are 
highly  successful;  75  percent  of  their 
graduates  go  into  unsubsldized  jobs  or 
back  to  school  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion. 

These  are  not  the  kinds  of  programs 
which  we  should  he  cutting  at  this  point. 

Even  if  Senator  Metzenbaum's  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  we  will  still  be  mak- 
ing significant  reductions  in  youth  em- 
ployment and  training  programs.  So 
while  this  amendment  does  not  go  as  far 
as  I  would  like,  it  Is  a  very  Important  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  leadership  on  this  vital  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
might  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oh'o  how  much  more 
time  he  needs  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  believe  I  have 
about  10  minutes  remaining.  Is  that 
correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes  and  fifty-one  seconds. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Another  Senator 
is  coming  to  the  floor  to  speak  and  I 
would  guess  we  would  use  pretty  much 
the  full  amount  of  time.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  at  this  point. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  gather,  then,  that  the  Senator 
hopes  he  can  finish  in  the  remaining 
time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes:  I  do  not 
intend  to  ask  for  additional  time  beyond 
the  t'me  originally  allotted. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  unless  something  unusual 
happens,  the  opposition  plans  to  use  a 
total  of  5  minutes  so  we  will  \x  through 
verv  shortly  and  then  yield  back  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Madam  President.  If  you  listen  to  the 
distinguished  sponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment and  those  who  are  in  support  of  it, 
you  would  think  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee had  ended  youth  employment  and 
youth  training  programs  in  this  country. 

That  just  is  not  true.  That  just  is  not 
true. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  after 
we  added  in  committee,  pursuant  to  the 
Hatch  amendment.  $300  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $234  million  In 
outlays  for  1982  and  $300  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $300  million  in 
outlays  for  1983  for  youth  employment 
training  specifically.  When  you  add  the 
specific  youth  employment  section  of 
CETA  with  the  trainmg  section  of 
CETA.  here  is  what  you  find:  You  find 
that  the  sum  total  of  those  programs 
before  this  recommendation  for  1982 
was  $5.2  billion  in  outlays  and.  under  the 
resolution,  they  wiU  be  $4.8  billion;  $5.2 
billion  versus  $4.8  billion.  It  is  a  $400 
million  difference  in  outlays  in  1982  tat 
training  and  youth  emplovment  com- 
bined, all  of  which  is  within  the  pre- 
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rogative  of  authorlzins  committee  to  use 
for  precisely  thase  purposes.  And  il  they 
do.  the  only  thing  they  will  not  do  that 
has  heretofore  been  done  under  CETA 
is  that  they  will  not  fund  public  service 
jobs.  Even  the  assumption  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  does  not 
purport  to  put  money  back  for  public 
service  jobs  under  CETA. 

In  a  nutshell,  all  the  cruelty,  all  the 
lack  of  understanding  for  the  problems 
of  our  young  people,  is  summed  up  in 
that  this  program  Will  be  92  percent  of 
what  it  was  before.  That  is  it  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

I  remind  Senators  that  this  program 
was  only  invented  about  7  years  ago.  I 
happen  to  know  that.  Madam  President, 
because  it  was  invented  in  my  city.  We 
did  it  because  we  could  not  understand 
how  you  could  have  six  different  job 
training  programs.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  Dallas  office,  we  invented  CETA. 
We  merged  the  job  training  programs 
under  a  joint  agreement  and  we  experi- 
mented with  it.  It  worked  and  we  sent 
it  up  here.  But  the  CETA  program  we 
knew  then  is  a  far  cry  from  what  it  is 
today.  The  problems  are  such  that  even 
those  who  invented  it.  the  very  city  that 
invented  it.  have  now  looked  at  it  and 
said,  "It  does  not  work.  Strings,  rules, 
regulations,  abuses,  all  kinds  of  problems 
are  there." 

But  even  with  all  that,  in  the  hope  that 
the  authorizing  committees  will  restruc- 
ture, will  cause  the  good  prime  sponsors 
in  this  country  to  continue,  and  those 
who  did  not  understand  and  did  it  poorly 
will  have  to  do  it  better,  we  still  left  92 
percent  of  the  training  and  youth  em- 
ployment money  in  1982  and  1983,  if 
Congress  sees  fit  to  keep  it,  as  comoared 
with  1981  levels. 

I  do  not  want  to  continue  to  use  these 
cruel  words,  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand, that  we  want  to  throw  young  peo- 
ple out  into  the  street.  I  do  not  want  to 
continue  to  have  to  rebut  those  words. 
But  it  just  is  not  true. 

I  would  say.  and  this  is  not  necessarily 
directed  at  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  to 
those  who  have  caused  America  to  have 
an  economy  which  is  floundering,  infla- 
tion which  is  rampant,  an  economy 
which  cannot  produce,  deficits  in  the  past 
4  years  of  over  $200  billion,  who  have 
seen  fit.  because  every  program  is 
wonderful,  to  cause  America's  budget  to 
grow  16  percent  a  year  for  the  last  4 
years— I  would  submit  that  for  all 
Americans,  young,  old,  parents,  school- 
teachers, all  of  those  whose  cases  they  are 
suDposedly  advocating,  what  they  have 
done  to  the  American  economy  is  the 
most  cruel  of  all  punishments.  Yes.  we 
can  come  down  here  on  each  program 
and  argue  how  wonderful  it  is.  and 
how  great  are  the  goals  of  each  program 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
time  to  change  the  way  we  are  doing 
business,  and  that  is  precisely  what  this 
will  do. 

I  wUl  say  for  mvself  and  Senators  like 
Jim  McCldre,  and  others  on  this  side 
that  we  do  not  take  a  back  seat  on  youth 
emplovment  and  youth  training  to  any- 
one We  mtroduced  one  of  the  major  acts 
on  it  4  years  ago. 


I  will  be  delighted  if  the  authorizing 
committee  used  all  of  this  money — you 
would  think  that  there  would  be  no 
funding  at  all  after  you  see  the  tears 
here  on  the  floor — $4.8  billion  in  outlays 
available  to  CETA,  title  I  tind  the  youth 
sections  for  1982  and  $4.4  billion  avail- 
able in  1983 — for  youth  employment  and 
youth  training.  But  that  is  not  our  pre- 
rogative here  on  the  floor.  We  are  merely 
saying,  "You  have  to  cut  down  the  au- 
thorizations to  reach  these  levels  of  pos- 
sible appropriation  and  no  more." 
That  is  all  it  means. 
I  hope  that  the  Senators  retdly  will 
not  believe  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  telling  them  here  be- 
cause it  just  is  not  true. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  QUAYLE.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  desire? 
Mr,  QUAYLE.  Five  minutes, 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield, 
Mr.    QUAYLE.    I    thank    my    distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding  me  time. 
As  usual,  he  is  very  eloquent  and  persua- 
sive  in   his  testimony  about  CETA   or 
about  any  other  particular  aspect  of  the 
budget. 

I  did  not  get  to  hear  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  but  I  would  like 
to  put  this  amendment  in  perspective. 
Madam  President. 

The  committee  in  its  deliberation,  and 
you  will  recall.  Madam  President,  being 
a  member  of  that  committee,  restored 
about  $1  billion  proposed  by  Senator 
Hatch,  Of  that,  $300  million  was  ear- 
marked for  youth  employment  and 
training  in  this  country. 

I  and  a  couple  of  other  people  joined 
a  majority  to  accept  that  amendment. 
So  we  do  have  money  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion resolution  targeted  for  youth  train- 
ing and  employment. 

Madam  President,  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment Productivity,  which  I  happen  to 
chair,  has  reported  out  an  extension  of 
the  youth  training  employment  pro- 
grams in  this  country  for  1  year  so  that, 
next  year,  when  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  deal  with  the  CETA  legislation,  the 
youth  aspect  will  also  be  included.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  full  committee  will  be 
able  to  take  that  up  shortly  and  I  hope 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
go  along  with  us  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
pass  that  legislation.  That  will  at  least 
authorize  the  youth  program  so  that 
there  will  not  be  any  merit  to  statements 
that  this  administration  or  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  are  turning  their 
backs  on  the  young  people  in  this 
country. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the 
distinguished  chairman,  pointed  out, 
there  are  still  $4.8  billion  left  in  CETA; 
we  are  dealing  with  functional  cate- 
gories and  not  line  items;  and  it  will  be 
up  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  to  make  the  determina- 
tion on  how  those  moneys  are  going  to  be 
used.  I,  as  somebody  who  is  concerned 
about  youth,  will  be  making  a  continued 
pitch  and  a  continued  argument  for  the 
retention  of  youth  training  and  employ- 


ment for  those  yoimg  people  that  are 
truly  deserving. 

Madam  President.  I  point  out  that  the 
$4.8  billion  that  we  are  retaining  in 
CETA  is  about  2.5  times  what  the  orig- 
inal appropriation  for  CETA  was  in 
1973,  $2  billion.  So  we  are  not  really 
cutting  back  in  a  period  of  less  than  10 
years.  We  have  doubled  the  program  as 
far  as  money,  as  far  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment becoming  Involved, 

I  point  out  another  statistic,  that, 
since  the/youth  programs  that  we  have 
now  hav^  been  on  the  books,  since  1977, 
the  employment  rate  for  young  people 
has  actually  declined;  that  it  Is  worse 
today  than  it  was  in  1977.  There  has  not 
been  any  improvement;  there  has  actu- 
ally been  a  decline.  That  would  suggest 
that  perhaps  there  really  is  a  need  to 
analyze  thoroughly  all  these  programs 
that  we  have.  We  shall  be  doing  that  in 
the  course  of  the  budget  process  this 
year.  We  shall  be  doing  that  in  the  course 
of  the  authorization  project  this  year 
and,  more  precisely.  Madam  President, 
next  year,  when  the  CETA  authorization 
expires. 

That  is  why,  Madam  President,  It  Is 
my  hope  and  my  intention  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  include  the  young  people  of 
this  country  in  the  rewriting  of  that  leg- 
islation next  year.  The  arguments  will 
come  on  how  much  money  we  are  going 
to  spend  on  youth  and  how  much  we  are 
going  to  spend  on  adults  and  some  will 
make  the  argument  that  we  are  going 
to  take  from  one  place  and  put  it  In 
another.  But  I  shall  say  as  one  Senator, 
and  I  feel  that  I  speak  for  a  majority, 
that  we  are  concerned  and  have  a  great 
deal  of  compassion  and  sensitivity  for 
those  young  people,  particularly  those 
young  people  who  do  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  training,  to  have  employ- 
ment. That  is  the  least  amount  of  com- 
passion and  understanding  that  anybody 
who  is  in  public  service  can  have. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  i  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  be  good  enough  to  advise 
the  Senate  as  to  whether  or  not  the  orig- 
inal amount  that  had  been  contemplated 
to  be  renewed  for  youth  emolovment  was 
$900  million;  If  it  is  not  the  "fact  that, 
based  upon  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  $300  million  of  that 
amount  was  put  back  in  and  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
were  put  back  In,  it  would  be  $600  million 
of  that  $900  million  that  was  originally 
contemplated  for  youth  employment? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  glad  to  answer  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  we  in  the  Budg- 
et Committee  put  back  $300  million 
and  the  1981  figure,  I  beheve,  was  ap- 
proximately $900  million,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  says.  But  I  tell  my  col- 
league, my  friend  on  the  committee,  that 
we  have  not  made  that  final  determina- 
tion on  how  much  money  we  are  going 
to  put  In  the  youth  program.  There  Is 
quite  an  Increase  in  the  Job  Corps.  They 
may  be  able  to  take  a  little  bit  from 
there. 
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We  can  talk  about  $4.8  billion  that  we 
have  in  CETA,  how  much  we  are  going 
to  put  in  youth.  This  Is  a  discussion  that 
is  going  to  take  place  In  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  once  the 
budget  reconciliation  Is  passed.  We  have 
not  made  that  line  Item  determination 
yet. 

Believe  me,  I  shall  be  trying  and  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  be  joining  me  In 
trying  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
those  figures  for  youth  training  and 
employment,  which  I  feel  is  very  im- 
portant and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  also  believes  is  very  Important. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do.  Madam 
President.  I  appreciate  the  response  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  the  $300 
million  he  puts  ba:k  in  represents  one- 
third  of  the  original  amount.  Now  I  ap- 
preciate his  response  that  there  can  be 
more  forthcoming  from  the  CETA  pro- 
gram. 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  current  pol- 
icy for  CETA  overall  was  $9.5  billion  and 
the  Budget  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions for  that  is  $4.8  billion,  or  approxi- 
mately a  cut  of  50  percent,  .and  that  will 
make  It  more  difficult  to  find  money  for 
the  youth  programs  in  the  CETA  pro- 
grams, in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  $4  bil- 
lion whack  has  been  taken  out  of  that  as 
well  as  a  66% -percent  whack  out  of  the 
youth  programs? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Madam  President,  I  re- 
.spond  by  saying  on  those  numbers,  the 
Senator  is  right,  we  have  cut  the  CETA 
program,  basically  In  the  public  serv- 
ice program.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  committee  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  that  or  not.  It  Is  going  to 
be  tough  to  maintain  all  the  programs, 
but  that  is  what  we  are  trving  to  do  now, 
determine  which  one  of  these  programs 
is  good,  which  one  of  them  Is  worth- 
while. There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion,  I 
think,  that  is  even  developing  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  Congress  that,  just  per- 
haps, some  of  the  problems  with  unem- 
ployment, inflation,  and  high  Interest 
rates  come  from  an  overexpanslve  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  remind  my  colleague  from  Ohio  that 
the  CETA  appropriation,  with  all  these 
draconlan  cuts  that  we  hear  about, 
comes  to  $4.8  billion,  which  Is  two  and 
a  half  times  the  appropriation  we  had  in 
1973.  That  Is  hardly  emasculating  a  pro- 
gram. It  is  saying  that  we  ought  to  be 
examining  some  of  the  programs,  some 
of  the  efficiency,  and  some  of  the  thrust 
that  we  have  had  in  this  past  decade. 

That  is  what  the  reconciliation  mo- 
tion. Madam  President,  Is  all  about.  That 
is  what  the  election  la.st  November  hap- 
pened to  be  all  about.  That  is  why  we  are 
now  charged  with  the  very  difficult  re- 
sponsibility of  saying  we  are  going  to 
have  less  Federal  money  to  spend.  It 
would  be  nice  to  spend  money  on  all 
these  programs,  I  do  not  dispute  the 
intent.  I  do  not  dispute  the  social  as- 
pect or  the  goals  of  these  programs.  We 
have  simply  overextended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.    QUAYLE.    Madam    President,    I 

think  I  have  concluded  and  I  shall  yield. 

Mr.    METZENBAUM.    Madam    Presi- 


dent, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
may  I  get  2  minutes  off  the  resolution? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  Madam  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment.  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  cosponsor  it. 

I  have  been  listening  to  the  debate, 
and  want  to  refer  to  an  article  that  was 
recently  written  In  the  Boston  Globe  by 
David  Nyhan.  I  shall  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record. 

It  talks  about  an  interview  with  a 
philosopher-scientist,  Rene  Dubos.  Dubos 
Is  known  because  he  has  developed  a 
tuberculosis  vaccine,  and  Is  not  only  a 
very  thoughtful  scientist  and  philoso- 
pher, but  also  a  commentator  on  life. 

He  was  asked  recentlv  In  an  interview 
about  his  concerns  and  anxieties  about 
society.  He  responded  that  his  greatest 
anxiety,  after  80  years  of  a  marvelous 
life  in  which  he  developed  a  tul)erculosis 
vaccine  and  became  a  leading  global  en- 
vironmentalist, is  the  lack  of  jobs  for  the 
young. 

Then  Mr.  Nyhan  pointed  out: 

We  are  driving  them  to  their  lalrs,  the 
Combat  Zone,  the  variety  store  comers,  the 
bowling  alleys  and  pizza  shops,  the  parking 
lots  and  playgrounds  where  they  drink  beer, 
smoke  dope,  and  vandalize  out  of  the  sheer 
brute  boredom  of  going  nowhere  but  home 
to  watch  dumb  game  shows,  or  to  arcades 
where  they  pump  quarters  into  mlndiess 
electronic  games  that  beep-beep  and  zoom- 
zoom  them  into  some  kind  of  subhuman 
teenaged  Nirvana  where  their  fantasies  of 
Charlie's  Angels  and  Loveboat  seem,  cruelly, 
to  be  realizable. 

At  the  end  of  the  article,  Mr.  Nyhan 
points  out: 

We  delight  in  putting  our  collective  foot 
on  the  neck  of  the  fellow  lower  down  on 
the  ladder.  They  are  fat  and  lazy  and  don't 
work  hard:  they  won't  save  or  Invest  and 
use  their  food  stamps  to  buy  Twinkles  that 
they  gobble  while  watching  game  shows  on 
TV,  while  we're  out  scrambling  for  our 
hard-earned  bread,  etc.  But  we  are  kidding 
ourselves  If  we  don't  conclude  that  In  addi- 
tion to  doing  our  own  Job,  we  have  to  put 
them  In  Jobs  too.  What  good  do  our  short- 
term  advantages  do  us  if  we  are  robbed,  as- 
saulted or  violated  In  some  other  way  by 
young  people  herded  by  societal  indifference 
into  wolfpacks? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  on  the  resolution 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  the  youth  training  programs 
have  been  meaningful  and  Important. 
They  have  not  achieved  everything 
which  we  who  have  supported  them 
over  a  long  period  of  time  had  hoped 
for.  but  they  have  had  certain  successes. 

We  all  know  that  high  youth  unem- 
ployment has  continued,  and  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  But  the  only  response 
we  have  heard  so  far  from  the  adminis- 
tration is  the  subminimum  pay  for 
youth. 

It  is  surprising  to  listen  to  those  whc 
now  want  to  cut  the  heart  out  of  the 
youth  training  program.  I  recall  that  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee,  just  a  year 


ago,  strongly  endorsed  a  superb  youth 
training  program  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  passed  with  only  50  dis- 
senting votes.  There  was  almost  unanim- 
ity among  the  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee just  a  year  ago.  This  program 
has  generated  a  dedicated  bipartisan  ef- 
fort over  the  entire  period  of  time  I 
have  been  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Now  we  are  seeing  the  administra- 
tion's recommendation  for  massive  budg- 
et cuts  In  job  training  programs.  The 
administration  proposed  an  80-percent 
reduction,  and  the  Budget  Committee  a 
50-percent  reduction.  These  reductions 
are  going  to  affect  tens  of  thousands  of 
youth  who  are  currently  in  training  pro- 
grams. 

We  should  recognize  that  there  are  no 
easy  answers  to  youth  unemployment. 
That  was  recognized  by  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee  in  the  House  a  year 
ago.  It  has  been  recognized  by  the  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee  for  years. 

It  is  going  to  take  the  resources  and 
the  Imagination  not  only  of  those  of  us 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  but  also 
those  in  the  private  sector,  in  the  local 
communities,  in  the  schools,  and  in  the 
churches  in  these  various  communities. 
Then,  at  best,  we  are  only  going  to  have 
a  modest  record  of  success. 

If  we  think  there  is  some  magic  solu- 
tion, we  are  deluding  ourselves.  If  we 
think  the  subminimal  wage  is  going  to 
be  the  answer  to  youth  unemployment, 
we  delude  ourselves  and  the  American 
people, 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  important  and  will 
mean  employment  opportimities.  If  we 
fail  to  accept  this  amendment  and  to 
have  a  vigorous  youth  training  program. 
I  believe  all  society  is  going  to  pay  a  bur- 
den which  it  does  not  anticipate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  of 
March  1.  1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The    P«ice   of    Yodth    Joblessness 
(By  David  Nyh&n) 

The  single  best  move  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  In  Massctchusetts  would  be  to 
create  Jobs  for  the  youthful  unemployed 
of  the  underclass. 

It  would  not  only  help  the  poor.  It  would 
ease  the  tension  between  the  poor  and  the 
rest  of  us.  It  would  lower  taxes.  Improve  the 
economy,  and  slow  the  seepage  of  wealth  In 
terms  of  welfare,  police,  court  and  prison 
costs. 

It  makes  so  much  sense.  Ifs  too  obvious. 
Why  hasn't  It  been  done?  Partly  because 
young  people  won't  take  many  of  the  le!!ser 
Jobs  that  are  around.  Many  have  unrealistic 
ideas  about  how  much  they  are  worth;  they 
turn  their  noses  up  at  Jobs  paying  the  mini- 
mum wage  of  $3,35  an  hour,  when  the  aver- 
age hourly  wage  for  all  workers  In  the  state 
is  about  $6.13.  But  Ifs  also  because  the 
system  has  built-in  advantages  for  some  sec- 
tors, giving  nncmclal  institutions,  employers, 
unions,  and  other  special  Interest  groups 
advantages  they  wish  to  perpetuate.  Whafs 
changing  that  system.  In  a  way  that  shuffles 
the  existing  deck? 

Plenty.  President  Reagan's  budget  cut- 
backs eilmlnate  or  trim  back  some  CETA  Job 
programs,  welfare  benefits,  food  stamps  and 
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other  schemes.  Proposition  3Vi   mewjs  still 
further  cutbacks  here. 

MAssachiuetts'  low  unemploymen't  r«te 
(5.2  percent  In  January  vs.  7.4  percent  na- 
tionwide) means  there  are  comparaiUvely 
fewer  adults  looking  for  Jobs.  But  the  big- 
gest entotlonal  shift  may  come  from  our 
crime  epidemic  that  has  turned  our  society 
Into  a  fear-ridden,  gun-totlng.  violence- 
prone  state  that  may  Just  be  ready  for 
drastic  and  Innovative  change. 

Phllosopher-aclentUt  Rene  Duboe  said  on 
public  television  last  Sunday:  "Human 
beings  never  stand  still  In  front  of  a  situa- 
tion which  thre«tens  them — if  they  under- 
stand the  consequences."  Fear  of  crime  has 
become  so  threatening  that  an  aroused  piU>- 
Uc  could  force  our  political  leaders  to  shift 
the  gears  needed  to  create  more  Jobs  for 
young  people.  By  and  large,  politicians 
don't  lead,  they  follow  public  pressure. 

Dubos  said  his  greatest  anxiety,  after  80 
years  of  a  marvelous  life  in  which  he  devel- 
oped a  tuberculosis  vaccine  and  became  a 
leading  global  environmentalist.  Is  the  lack 
of  Jobs  for  the  young.  Welfare  states  fall 
short,  he  said,  because  It  Is  not  enough  to 
feed  and  entertain  young  humans:  they  need 
the  finishing  touches  of  socialization  from 
work  to  turn  them  Into  worthwhile  and  con- 
tributing adults. 

The  same  day  Bill  Moyers  broadcast 
Dubos,  the  Sunday  Globe  carried  63  full 
pages  of  help-wanted  advertising,  something 
like  2600  employers  offering  literally  thou- 
sands of  Jobs.  Many  were  in  the  bustling 
computer  industry,  for  which  this  state 
is  the  mother  lode.  There  were  ads  from 
employers  In  26  other  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  many  of  them  trying  to 
entice  computer-skilled   people   to   nalgrate. 

We  are  sitting  atop  our  own  Gold  Rush 
here.  The  High  Technology  Council  predicts 
61.000  more  Jobs  in  the  field  over  the  next 
three  years  But  half  of  them  will  require 
college  degrees  in  science.  And  the  school 
systems  are  not  educating  many  young  peo- 
ple to  Uke  even  entry-level  Jobs.  Dr.  An 
Wang  of  Wang  Laboratories  starts  his  own 
computer  school  to  educate  help  for  his 
burgeoning  business.  Insurance  companies 
like  John  Hancock  and  Continenui  start 
their  own  schooling  programs  to  train  work- 
ers. 

Public  education  crumbles  under  Proposi- 
tion 2'i.  union  problems,  shoddy  manage- 
ment. Boston,  charging  taxpayers  tSQOO  per 
year  per  pupil,  threatens  to  shut  down  a 
quarter  of  Its  elementary  schools  to  stay 
afloat.  The  kids  who  need  the  public  schools 
most  are  the  ones  who  are  marginal,  who 
may  not  make  it  into  becoming  productive 
members  of  society.  They  read  the  headlines 
(If  they  can  or  do  read  headlines)  saying 
Boston  schools  will  shut  down  in  March.  Is 
that  any  incentive  to  do  homework,  or  pass 
up  the  chance  to  play  hooky? 

We  are  driving  them  to  their  lairs,  the 
Combat  Zone,  the  variety  store  corners,  the 
bowling  alleys  and  pizza  shops,  the  parking 
lou  and  playgrounds  where  they  drink  beer, 
smoke  dope,  and  vandalize  out  of  the  sheer 
brute  boredom  of  going  nowhere  but  home 
to  watch  dumb  game  shows,  or  to  arcades 
where  they  pump  quarters  into  mindless 
electronic  games  that  beep-beep  and  zoom- 
zoom  them  into  some  kind  of  subhuman 
teenaged  Nirvana  where  their  fantasies  of 
Charlie's  Angels  and  Loveboat  seem,  cruelly 
to  be  realizable. 

We  may  find  more  Jobs  created  for  young 
people  by  Reagan's  plan  for  urban  enterprise 
zones,  with  tax  incentives  for  the  private 
sector  to  create  more  Jobs  in  declining  cities 
Por  1979.  about  15  percent  of  Massachusetts 
teens  between  16  and  19  who  were  looklne 
for  work  did  not  find  it. 

Providing  Jobs  for  the  underclass,  or  per- 
suading some  of  them  to  Uke  existing  jobs. 
u  the  best  thing  we  can  do.  It  is  not  Just 


the  right  thing  to  do  for  them.  It  is  right  for 
the  3.7  million  of  us  already  working  in 
Massachusetts.  We  will  save  money  in  terms 
of  police,  courts.  Jail.  We  will  reduce  the 
sense  of  real  threat  or  vague  foreboding  that 
is  so  pervasive.  Welfare  costs  will  fall,  unem- 
ployment compensation  would  drop,  suid  drug 
abuse.  alcoholism.  depression.  violence 
against  wives  and  children,   will  decline. 

A  Johns  Hopkins  scholar  studied  the  1.4 
percent  rise  in  the  national  unemployment 
rate  in  1970  and  tracked  the  social  cost  it 
added  on  over  the  next  five  years:  36.000 
stress-related  deaths  from  heart,  kidney 
disease  and  strokes;  at  least  1600  suicides  and 
over  1700  homicides.  You  have  to  guess  for 
yourself  how  many  muggings,  drunken 
brawls,  child  molesting  cases,  battered 
wives,  assaulted  policemen  and  stolen  cars 
might  l)e  thrown  In. 

We  delight  In  putting  our  collective  foot 
on  the  neck  of  the  fellow  lower  down  on  the 
ladder.  They  are  fat  and  lazy  and  don't  work 
hard;  they  won't  save  or  invest  and  use  their 
food  stamps  to  buy  Twinkles  that  they  gob- 
ble while  watching  game  shows  on  TV.  while 
we're  out  scrambling  for  our  hard-earned 
bread,  etc.  But  we  are  kidding  ourselves  if 
we  don't  conclude  that  in  addition  to  doing 
our  own  Job.  we  have  to  put  them  In  Jobs  t03. 
What  good  do  our  short-term  advantages  do 
us  if  we  are  robbed,  assaulted  or  violated  in 
some  other  way  by  young  people  herded  by 
societal  indifference  into  wolfpacks? 

When  we  are  sufficiently  threatened.  Rene 
Dubos  instructs,  we  will  act.  Does  anybody 
honestly  believe  we  are  not  sufficiently 
threatened? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufQcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Madam  President.  I  speak  in  the  con- 
text of  comments  that  have  been  made 
several  times  on  this  floor  about  what 
we  are  doing  in  this  budget  resolution. 

It  happens  that  I  was  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  1962  when  the  U.S. 
Government,  under  President  Kennedy, 
adopted  the  original  Employment  >De- 
velopment  Training  Act  of  1962. 

In  that  year,  the  first  manpower  re- 
port from  the  President  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress, as  provided  by  the  Manpower  Act: 
and  there  was  a  formal  undertaking  by 
our  Government  that  we  would  main- 
tain a  sustained  concern  for  insuring 
satisfactory  levels  of  training  and  em- 
ployment,   especially   among   youth. 

What  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  said  is  entirely  reflective  of  that 
commitment  in  1962.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  the  long  postwar  prosperity  that 
we  realized  that  we  had  learned  to  make 
the  American  economy  grow  at  great 
rates,  but  we  had  not  solved  the  problem 
of  unemployment:  that  we  had  levels  of 
unemployment  higher  than  in  any  of  the 
other  industrial  nations,  much  higher 
that  we  thought  acceptable.  At  that 
time,  there  was  sharp  disagreement  in 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  about 
the  acceptability  of  setting  an  Interim 
goal  of  4  percent  for  unemployment 
rates.  We  are  now  at  a  point  where  we 
cannot  meet  national  goals  of  6  per- 


cent or  7  percent,  and  nowhere  Is  this 
failing  more  extraordinary  than  among 
youth. 

We  have  not  found  jobs  for  the  young 
people  of  this  country.  We  have  not 
found  them  in  periods  of  growth.  We 
have  not  found  them  in  periods  of  rela- 
tive recession. 

The  one  thing  we  have  been  learning, 
painfully,  but  with  some  consideraUe 
success,  is  to  make  our  training  pro- 
grams work  and  to  bring  about  that  con- 
nection between  childhood  and  adult- 
hood which  is  joining  the  labor  market. 

To  back  away  from  that  commitment 
now  would  be  a  deep  mistake.  It  moves 
against  the  very  purpose  of  the  admin- 
istration, which  none  of  us  would  ftdl  to 
support,  of  economic  growth,  of  Invest- 
ments, and  productivity.  We  cannot 
strengthen  our  economy  without  invest- 
ing in  our  single  most  important  re- 
source, our  labor  force. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
I  appreciate  his  yielding  time  to  me. 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  mvself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  appreciate  the  frankness  and  the 
candor  with  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  responded,  because  I 
believe  it  puts  to  rest  the  point  that  was 
suggested  by  my  friend  from  New  Mex- 
ico, who  seems  to  indicate  that  92  per- 
cent of  the  money  for  youth  emoloyment 
was  now  going  to  be  available.  That  just 
is  not  so.  It  will  be  one-third  under  the 
original  Ouayle  amendment,  which  will 
be  one-third  of  the  amount  that  the  La- 
bor and  Human  Resources  Committee 
recommended:  and  with  mv  amendment 
adopted,  it  would  amount  to  two-thirds. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  reflecting  his  own  sensitivity  on 
this  entire  subject,  and  well  he  might, 
because  he  talked  about  whether  or  not 
it  was  cruel  to  do  th's  to  young  people 
who  would  not  now  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  youth  employment  program. 

I  find  that  particularly  interesting,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Ohio  had  not 
seen  fit  to  use  that  term  today.  But  if 
the  adjective  fits,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
it.  if  he  feels  it  is  appropriate,  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  challenge  him  on  that 
point. 

As  to  the  question  of  this  whole  pro- 
gram. I  believe  that  the  Issue  Is  this: 
What  is  good  for  the  young  people  of 
America,  and  what  is  good  for  America 
generally? 

Senator  Kennedy  quoted  an  article 
in  the  Boston  Globe  on  the  impact  that 
youth  unemployment  will  have  on  the 
Nation.  I  will  read  a  portion  of  that 
article,  which  he  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  In  its  entirety  because 
of  the  limitation  of  time. 

Providing  jobs  for  the  underclass,  or 
persuading  some  of  them  to  take  existing 
Jobs,  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do.  It  Is  not 
Just  the  right  thing  to  do  for  them.  It  Is 
right  for  the  2.7  million  of  us  already  work- 
ing In  Msssachusetts.  We  will  save  money  In 
terms  of  police,  courts.  Jail. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  1,  1981) 

THE  Price  or  Yoxtth  Joblessness 

(By  David  Nyhan) 

The  single  best  move  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  In  Massachusetts  would  be  to  create 
Jobs  for  the  youthful  unemployed  of  the 
underclass. 

It  would  not  only  help  the  poor,  it  would 
ease  the  tension  between  Ohe  poor  and  the 
rest  of  us.  It  would  lower  taxes,  improve  the 
economy,  and  slow  the  seepage  of  wealth  in 
terms  of  welfare,  police,  court  and  prison 
costs. 

It  makes  so  much  sense,  it's  too  obvious. 
Why  hasn't  It  been  done?  Partly  because 
young  people  won't  take  many  of  the  lesser 
Jobs  that  are  around.  Many  have  unrealistic 
Ideas  about  how  much  they  are  worth:  they 
turn  their  noses  up  at  Jobs  paying  the  mini- 
mum wage  of  $3.35  an  hour,  when  the  aver- 
age ihourly  wage  for  all  workers  in  the  state 
is  about  $6.13.  But  it's  also  because  the  sys- 
tem has  built-in  advantages  for  some  sectors, 
giving  financial  Institutions,  employers,  un- 
ions, and  other  special  interest  groups  ad- 
vantages they  wish  to  perpetuate.  What's 
changing  that  system,  In  a  way  that  shuffles 
the  existing  deck? 

Plenty.  President  Reagan's  budget  cutbacks 
eliminate  or  trim  back  some  CETA  job  pro- 
grams, welfare  benefits,  food  stamps  and  oth- 
er schemes.  Proposition  21/2  means  still  fur- 
ther cutbacks  here. 

Massachusetts'  low  unemployment  rate 
(5.2  percent  in  January  vs.  7.4  percent  na- 
tionwide) means  there  are  comparatively 
fewer  adults  looking  for  Jobs.  But  the  big- 
gest emotional  shift  may  come  from  our 
crime  epidemic  that  has  turned  our  society 
into  a  fear-ridden,  gun-totlng,  violence- 
prone  state  that  may  Just  be  ready  for  dras- 
tic and  Innovative  change. 

Philosopher-scientist  Rene  Dubos  said  on 
public  television  last  Sunday:  "Human  be- 
ings never  stand  still  In  front  of  a  situation 
which  threatens  them — If  they  understand 
the  consequences"  Fear  of  crime  has  become 
so  threatening  that  an  aroused  public  could 
force  our  politics'  leaders  to  shift  the  gears 
needed  to  create  more  Jobs  for  young  people. 
By  and  large,  politicians  don't  lead,  they 
follow  public  pressure. 

Dubos  said  his  greatest  anxiety,  after  80 
years  of  a  marvelous  life  In  which  he  ievel- 
oped  a  tuberculosis  vaccine  and  became  a 
leading  global  environmentalist.  Is  the  lack 
of  Jobs  for  the  young.  Welfare  states  fall 
short,  he  said,  because  it  is  not  enough  to 
feed  and  entertain  young  humans:  they  need 
the  finishing  touches  of  socialization  from 
work  to  turn  them  into  worthwhile  and 
contributing  adults. 

The  same  day  Bill  Moyers  broadcast  Dubos. 
the  Sunday  Globe  carried  63  full  pages  of 
help-wanted  advertising,  something  like  2600 
employers  offering  literally  thousands  of  jobs. 
Many  were  in  the  bustling  computer  Indus- 
try, for  which  this  state  Is  the  mother  lode. 
There  were  ads  from  employers  in  26  other 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  many 
of  them  trying  to  entice  computer-skilled 
people  to  migrate. 

We  are  sittlne  atop  our  own  Gold  Rush 
here.  The  High  Technology  (Council  predicts 
61.000  more  Jobs  in  Che  field  over  the  next 
three  years.  But  half  of  them  will  require 
college  degrees  in  science.  And  the  school 
systems  are  not  educating  many  young  peo- 
ple to  take  even  entry-level  Jobs.  Dr.  An 
Wang  of  Wang  Laboratories  starts  his  own 
computer  school  to  educate  help  for  his  bur- 
geoning business.  Insurance  companies  like 
John  Hancock  and  Continental  start  their 
own  schooling  programs  to  train  workers. 

Public  education  crumbles  under  Propor- 
tion 2'^.  union   problems,  shoddy  manage- 


ment. Boston,  charging  taxpayers  $3900  per 
year  per  pupil,  threatens  to  shut  down  a 
quarter  of  its  elementary  schools  to  stay 
afloat.  The  kids  who  need  the  public  schools 
most  are  the  ones  who  are  marginal,  who 
may  not  make  It  Into  becoming  productive 
members  of  society.  They  read  the  headlines 
(if  they  can  or  do  read  headlines)  saying 
Boston  schools  will  shut  down  in  March.  Is 
that  any  incentive  to  do  homework,  or  pass 
up  the  chance  to  play  hooky? 

We  are  driving  them  to  their  lairs,  the 
Combat  Zone,  the  variety  store  comers,  the 
bowling  alleys  and  pizza  shops,  the  parking 
lots  and  playgrounds  where  they  drink  beer, 
smoke  dope,  and  vandalize  out  of  the  sheer 
brute  boredom  of  going  nowhere  but  home  to 
watch  dumb  game  shows,  or  to  arcades  where 
they  pump  quarters  into  mindless  electronic 
games  that  beep-beep  and  zoom-zoom  them 
Into  some  kind  of  sub-human  teenaged  Nir- 
vana where  their  fantasies  of  Charlie's  An- 
gels and  Loveboat  seem,  cruelly,  to  be 
realizable. 

We  may  find  more  Jobs  created  for  young 
people  by  Reagan's  plan  for  urban  enterprise 
zones,  with  tax  incentives  for  the  private 
sector  to  create  more  jobs  In  declining  cities. 
For  1979.  about  15  percent  of  Massachusetts 
teens  between  16  and  19  who  were  looking 
for  work  did  not  find  It. 

Providing  jobs  for  the  underclass,  or  per- 
suading some  of  them  to  take  existing  jobs. 
is  the  best  thing  we  can  do.  It  Is  not  just 
the  right  thing  to  do  for  them.  It  Is  right 
for  the  2.7  million  of  us  already  working  In 
Massachusetts.  We  will  save  money  In  terms 
of  police,  courts,  jail.  We  will  reduce  the 
sense  of  real  threat  or  vague  foreboding  that 
Is  so  pervasive.  Welfare  costs  will  fall,  un- 
employment comi>ensatlon  would  drop,  and 
drug  abuse,  alcoholism,  depression,  violence 
against  wives  and  children,  will  decline. 

A  Johns  Hopkins  scholar  studied  the  1.4 
percent  rise  in  the  national  unemployment 
rate  In  1970  and  tracked  the  social  cost  It 
added  on  over  the  next  five  years:  26.000 
stress-related  deaths  from  heart,  kidney 
disease  and  stroke;  at  least  1500  suicides 
and  over  17(X)  homicides.  You  have  to  guess 
for  yourself  how  many  muggings,  drunken 
brawls,  child  molesting  cases,  battered  wives, 
assaulted  policemen  and  stolen  cars  might 
bo  thrown  in. 

We  delight  in  putting  our  collective  foot 
on  the  neck  of  the  fellow  lower  down  on 
the  ladder.  They  are  fat  and  lazy  and  don't 
work  hard:  they  wont  save  or  Invest  and 
tise  their  food  stamps  to  buy  TwlnHes  that 
they  gobble  while  watchlne  eame  shows  on 
TV.  while  we're  out  scrambling  for  our  hard- 
earned  bread,  etc.  But  we  are  kidding  our- 
selves if  we  dont  conclude  that  In  addition 
to  do4ng  our  own  job.  we  have  to  put  them 
In  jobs  too.  What  good  do  our  short-term 
advantages  do  us  If  we  are  robbed,  assaulted 
or  violated  In  some  o*her  wav  bv  votme  peo- 
ple herded  by  societal  Indifference  Into 
wolfoacVs? 

When  we  are  sufficiently  threatened  Rene 
Duboe  instructs,  we  will  act.  Does  anvbody 
honestly  believe  we  are  not  sufficiently 
threatened? 

INVESTING  IN  A   P«OUULTIVE  WO«IC   roaCK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  there  is  a  .shorts=ah*»<l  view 
imolicH  in  manv  of  the  budsret  cuts  In 
education,  unemnlovment.  training,  and 
economic  develoompnt  nroorams  pro- 
posed in  this  reconciliation  bill. 

Senators  may  disagree  as  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  many  of  th^se  programs. 
However,  we  should  recognize  that,  while 
many  of  the  oroerams  may  be  justifiably 
reduced  or  eliminated,  the  real  economic 
problems  they  were  designed  to  address 
will  not  disappear. 

Reducing     current     Department     of 


Labor  commitments  to  training  from  $9.5 
to  $4.6  billion,  as  contemplated  in  the 
reconciliation  resolution,  will  not  reduce 
the  growing  population  of  publicly  de- 
pendent youth  and  adults. 

Programs  may  disappear  but  our  eco- 
nomic problems  will  not.  According  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  OflQce,  every 
1-percent  increase  in  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment can  add  anywhere  from  $20  to 
$30  billion  to  the  Federal  deficit  in  the 
form  of  lost  revenues  and  uncontrollable 
income  maintenance  costs. 

According  to  a  recent  Department  of 
Labor  study,  the  general  skill  level  of  the 
American  labor  force  has  fallen  dramat- 
ically while  the  skill  levels  of  competi- 
tor nations  have  been  rising.  The  Con- 
ference Board  reports  that  35  percent  of 
private  sector  companies  now  must  pro- 
vide remedial  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Moreover,  while 
it  is  true  that  the  American  economy  is 
providing  a  remarkable  number  of  new 
jobs  every  year,  it  is  also  evident  from 
analysis  of  those  jobs  that  they  are  con- 
centrated in  low-skill,  low-wage  occupa- 
tions. 

The  gap  between  available  skill  Jobs 
and  skilled  workers  is  increasingly  evi- 
dent. We  see  more  and  more  statistics 
that  demonstrate  severe  skill  shortages 
among  American  workers.  In  a  statement 
to  the  press,  on  March  16.  the  President 
noted  that  he  had  found  33' 2  pages  of 
want  ads  in  the  Sunday,  March  15  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  President  seemed  to 
imply  that  people  prefer  unemployment 
to  those  listed  jobs.  According  to  the 
American  Vocational  Association,  closer 
analysis  reveals  that  at  least  1.900  of  the 
advertised  jobs  required  some  specialized 
institutional  training.  Approximately  85 
percent  required  lnstituti(Mial  training  of 
1  year  or  more. 

There  is  little  need  to  reiterate  the  Ut- 
any  of  all-too-familiar  statistics  on  the 
depressed  state  of  American  productiv- 
ity. I  would  proffer  Mie  observation,  how- 
ever: Many  claim  that  American  eco- 
ncMnic  preeminence  in  the  1940's  and 
1950's  occurred  without  supporting  poli- 
cies and  programs.  They  argue  that  poli- 
cies to  encourage  productivity  are  there- 
fore not  necessary  now.  First.  I  would  re- 
spond that  changes  in  both  our  national 
economy  and  the  success  of  our  competi- 
tors argue  against  that  view.  Second, 
and  man  importantly.  I  would  point  out 
that  even  if  we  succeed  in  recreating  the 
so-called  golden  age  of  American  pro- 
ductivity growth,  that  would  be  insufB- 
cient,  over  the  long  run.  to  keep  up  with 
our  international  competitors. 

In  the  golden  age  of  American  pro- 
ductivity our  rate  of  productivity  In- 
crease averaged  3.2  percent.  Our  com- 
petitors have  consistently  more  than 
doubled  that  rate.  The  past  Is  not  good 
enough:  We  need  policies  and  programs 
that  promote  a  productive  and  mobile 
lalKH-  force  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  eco- 
nomic preeminence. 

In  addition  to  cuts  in  education  and 
training  programs,  the  proposed  recon- 
ciliation bill  riiminates  over  20  percent 
of  economic  development  spending.  I 
would  caut'on  mv  colleagues  that  geo- 
graphic Imbalances  in  growth  and  de- 
cline are  accelerating  at  alarming  rates. 
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Finally,  we  may  all  agree  that  the  cur- 
rent trade  adjustment  program  provides 
too  much  income  maintenance  and  too 
little  retraining  and  relocation.  Retrain- 
ing and  relocation  policies  remain  neces- 
sary, however.  If  we  are  to  avoid  rampant 
protectionism.  Moreover,  such  cuts 
seem  doubly  unwise  at  a  time  when  mas- 
sive new  budgetary  commitments  in  de- 
fense and  energy  spending  will  create 
shortages  of  skilled  labor  in  some  regions 
while  experienced  workers  remain  under- 
utilized m  declining  areas.  Some  kind  of 
training  and  retraining  policies  would 
seem  to  make  sense  in  an  economy  that 
Is  simultaneously  experiencing  man- 
power shortages  and  a  general  geo- 
graphic mismatch  between  work  orpor- 
tunities  and  available  workers. 

It  should  be  clear  that  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily support  continued  funding  for 
every  education,  employment,  training 
and  economic  development  program 
scheduled  for  cuts  or  elimination  in  this 
reconciliation  bill.  I  do  support  the  con- 
tinuing commitment  of  Federal  resources 
to  remedy  our  current  economic  malaise. 

I  do  not  take  issue  with  critics  who 
point  out  that,  as  presently  written, 
some  of  these  programs  provide  more 
make  work  than  meaningful  work.  But 
we  cannot  create  programs  that  will 
work  withoui  budgetary  commitment. 
We  do  need  new  policies  that  encourage 
productivity  and  economic  growth.  But 
these  policies  cannot  be  implemented 
without  available  budgetary  resources. 

I  caution  my  colleagues  that  short- 
term  economies  in  our  investment  in  a 
productive  work  force  are  illusory.  TTie 
alternative  to  employment  and  training 
policies  targeted  on  the  employability 
of  the  disadvantaged  is  greater  public 
dependency  and  ever  higher  income 
maintenance  costs.  The  alternative  to 
policies  that  retrain  and  relocate  ex- 
perienced workers  is  a  wasting  away  of 
our  experienced  work  force.  The  alter- 
native to  effective  education  policies  is 
a  continued  decline  in  the  skill  level  and 
productivity  of  the  American  work  force. 
The  alternative  to  eflfectlve  economic 
development  policies  is  an  acceleration 
of  the  current  imbalances  in  area  devel- 
opment. 

I  support  this  amendment  as  one  that 
allows  us  to  carry  forward  our  conunit- 
ment  to  the  resolution  of  our  economic 
problems. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  Senator  Metzenbaum's  amend- 
ment to  restore  funds  for  youth  employ- 
ment and  training  programs.  This  would 
result  in  a  CETA  youth  and  training 
program  for  fiscal  year  1982  that  is  still 
only  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  program 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Given  the  high 
unemployment  rate  in  that  age  group. 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  are  moving  in 
the  wrong  direction  by  reducing  the  pro- 
gram at  all.  However,  this  amendment 
is  an  effort  to  restore  part  of  a  valuable 
program. 

The  youth  community  conservation 
and  improvement  projects  (YCCTP)  and 
the  youth  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams (YETP)  are  the  CETA  youth  pro- 
grams which  will  benefit  if  this  amend- 
ment is  accepted.  These  are  successful 
programs.  They  do  what  they  are  sup- 


posed to  accomplish.  Young  adults  with 
few  skills  are  brought  into  these  pro- 
grams, given  skills  and  provided  with  an 
opportunity  to  be  self-sufBcient  and  con- 
tributing citizens.  That  is  what  youth 
employment  and  training  programs  are 
all  about — a  chance  for  a  young  person 
from  a  disadvantaged  background  to 
maximize  his  or  her  potential.  The  pro- 
gram is  not  aimed  at  providing  perma- 
nent employment  but  rather  getting 
young  people  ready  for  the  private  sec- 
tor. Employers  have  told  me  that  what  we 
need  are  programs  to  prepare  people 
for  the  marketplace.  Productivity,  which 
many  of  us  are  rightly  concerned  about, 
is  affected  by  the  skills  and  work  habits 
young  people  develop.  The  YCCIP  and 
YETP  programs  excell  in  helping  youth 
prepare  for  the  adult  job  world.  We  can- 
not turn  our  backs  on  the  productivity 
issue  and  how  it  is  linked  with  these 
programs. 

Finally,  as  we  all  know,  unemployment 
among  young  persons  is  a  serious  problem 
in  our  society.  It  has  been  with  us  for  a 
number  of  years  and  it  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed. In  the  United  States  for  1980, 
the  rate  for  16-  to  19-year-olds  was  19.3 
percent.  In  my  home  State  of  Michigan 
in  1980,  the  statewide  average  for  16-  to 
19-year-olds  was  20  percent:  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1980  it  was  22  percent. 
In  Detroit,  youth  unemployment  can 
only  be  called  a  catastrophe.  The  average 
rate  in  1980  was  39  percent. 

We  need  more  dollars  of  the  CETA 
youth  programs.  This  amendment  will  be 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.* 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  conclude  my  remarks  in  connection 
with  this  amendment. 

The  cut  is  wrong.  It  is  harmful  to 
young  people.  It  is  wrong  for  the  future 
of  America.  I  hope  that  this  Senate  sees 
fit  to  add  back  the  additional  $300  mil- 
lion which  would  still  leave  the  youth 
employment  programs  in  this  country 
$300  million  short. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  apologize  to  the  Senator 
if  he  did  not  use  "cruel"  today.  If  he  did 
not  it  is  the  first  time  he  did  not  In 
addressing  these  cuts,  but  I  do  apologize 
if  he  did  not  use  It  today. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
set  something  correct  or  at  least  make  a 
statement  we  can  argue  about. 

On  the  youth  training  aspect,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  right.  If  we  accept 
these  numbers  there  is  going  to  be  more 
of  a  cutback.  But  if  we  talk  about  adding 
summer  youth  employment  and  Job 
Corps  to  that  the  total  reduction  for 
youth  is  about  one-seventh.  So  we  are 
talking  about  a  very  narrow  category. 

I  wish  to  support  precisely  what  my 
chairman  said,  and  I  add  he  is  pretty 
close  when  he  said  we  really  did  not  cut 
that  as  far  as  the  total  youth  employment 
is  concerned  because  the  Job  Corps  was 
increased  and  the  summer  youth  em- 
ployment was  kept  at  the  current  level. 


I  thank  my  chairman  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  who  have  not 
voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  74,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  61  L«g.) 
YEAS— 24 


Blden 

Eagleton 

Levin 

Bradley 

Ford 

Matsunag* 

Bumpers 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Burdlck 

Hart 

Moynihan 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Pell 

ChUes 

Inouye 

Rlegle 

Cranaton 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Leahy 

NAYS— 74 

Taoingas 

Abrtrmr 

Ooldwater 

MuTkowaU 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Annst-rons 

Grasaley 

Niinn 

Baker 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Baucua 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hayakawa 

Proxmlre 

Boschwitz 

Heflln 

Pry<w 

Byrd, 

Heine 

Quayle 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Helms 

Roth 

Cannon 

Holllngs 

Rudman 

Cbafee 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Cochran. 

Jackson 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Specter 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

DeConcini 

Kasten 

Stennia 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Long 

Symms 

Dole 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Domenld 

Mathlaa 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

WaUop 

East 

McClure 

Warner 

Exon 

Melcher 

Welcker 

Gam 

Mltthell 

ZorlnAy 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
Randolph  Williams 

So  Mr.  Metzenbaum's  amendment  (UP 
No.  38)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

XTP     AMENDMENT     NO.      39 

(Purpose:  To  restore  funds  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance. Conrall.  and  mass  transit) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
let)  for  himself.  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  39. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  ■'$14,667,000,000" 
In  line  14,  strike  out  through  "•47.694,- 
000,000"  in  line  20  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following;  "$14,585,000,000,  and  outlays 
by  $2,318,000,000,  In  fiscal  year  1981,  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $62,022,000,000,  and  out- 
lays by  $36,681,000,000,  in  fiscal  year  1982: 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $58,263,- 
000.000.  and  outlays  by  $46,970,000,000 ". 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  "$13,300,000,000  ' 
m  line  24,  strike  out  through  "$1,800,000,000 
on  page  3,  line  1  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "$13,218,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,466,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  by  $3,169,000,000  In  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year   1982;    and  $1,789,000,000". 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  "$15,460,000,000" 
In  line  4,  strike  out  through  "$2,274,000,000" 
In  line  7  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "$14,910,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$908,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
and  $17,812,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
SlO.854,000,000.". 

On  page  5.  beginning  with  $1,558,000,000 " 
In  line  23.  strike  out  through  "$1,328,000,000" 
on  page  6,  line  2,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "$1,458,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $784,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982:  and  $1,398,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,128,000,000". 

On  page  7,  beginning  with  "$96,000,000"  In 
line  24,  strike  out  through  "$132,000,000"  on 
page  8,  line  2,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "$21,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $37,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982: 
and  $39,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$57,000,000". 

On  page  10,  beginning  with  "$2,388,000,000 
In  line  5,  strike  out  through  "$10,913,000,000" 
In  line  9  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "$2,306,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$379,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
$10,225,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $7.- 
889,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982;  and 
$12,273,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$10,854,000,000". 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time  addresses  lour  areas:  Conrail.  mass 
transit,  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  the  experienced-worker-training 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  pause 
before  getting  to  the  specifics  of  the 
amendment  and  address  the  more  gen- 
eral question  of  the  budget  that  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Reagan  administration 
and  the  economic  assumptions  that  lie 
behind  that  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
budget  predicts  that  growth  will  go  from 
a  1.5-percent  level  in  1981  to  a  4.5-percent 
level  in  1982:  that  inflation  will  drop  to 
7.2  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1982: 
that  unemployment  will  drop  to  7.2  per- 
cent in  1982;  and  that  the  cost  of  money 
that  the  Government  will  pay  to  finance 
the  deficit  will  be  8.9  percent  in  1982. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  economists  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  have  questioned  the  assumptions 
of  this  budget  and  have  posed  the  possi- 
bility that,  instead  of  generating  vast 
economic  growth,  this  country  instead 
might  be  saddled  with  a  rather  viral  case 
of  demand  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  after  looking  carefully 
at  the  econometric  models  that  have 
been  offered  by  Wharton.  Data  Resources 
and  Chase  Econometrics,  I  inquired  fur- 
ther and  discovered  that  all  of  those 
econometric  models  have  assumed  that 
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the  administration  does  not  get  its  full 
program.  They  have  assumed  either  that 
Kemp-Roth  is  not  fully  endorsed  and 
enacted,  or  that  all  the  budget  cuts  are 
not  passed,  or  that  the  money  supply 
levels  will  not  be  what  the  President's 
budget  assumes. 

So.  Mr.  President,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  requested 
that  they  run  on  their  model  a  simula- 
tion which  would  assume  the  full  Kemp- 
Roth,  the  full  budget  cuts  Iwth  this  year 
and  in  outyears,  and  the  money  supply 
figures  that  are  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  to  say  that 
the  results  were  even  astounding  to  this 
Senator  who  began  as  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. We  received  those  results  2  days  ago 
and  released  them  today  publicly. 

For  the  Senate's  information,  the  ad- 
ministration program — tax  cuts,  budget 
cuts,  and  money  sujjply  figures — if 
enacted  according  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  model,  which  uses  the  Data 
Resources  model  of  the  economy,  would 
produce  in  1984  not  a  balanced  budget, 
Mr.  President,  but  a  deficit  of  $111  bil- 
lion— $111  billion.  Growth,  while  increas- 
ing slightly  in  1982,  would  return  to  a 
stagnant  level  in  1984.  Inflation  would 
still  be  in  the  area  of  8  percent  and  un- 
employment would  still  hover  in  the 
mid-7-percent  range. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  budget  that  we 
are  dealing  with,  if  enacted,  is  only  part 
of  the  problem,  because  the  remaining 
problem  has  to  do  with  the  money 
supply.  There  is  no  way  that,  given  the 
level  of  increase  in  money  supply  that 
the  administration  has  assumed,  the 
economy  will  be  able  to  grow  at  a  4.5- 
percent  rate  in  1982  and  beyond.  No  way, 
Mr.  President. 

The  result  of  this  request  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  clearly  conveys 
that  we  are  heading  down  a  path  fraught 
with  danger  unless  something  gives,  Mr. 
President,  unless  the  money  supply  fig- 
ures are  not  as  stringent  as  the  admin- 
istration assumes.  If  that  is  so,  we  will 
have  much  higher  infiation;  the  money 
supply  figures  have  to  be  low  because 
interest  rates  will  be  high.  If  that  does 
not  go,  Mr.  President,  then  you  have  to 
look  at  the  budget  area. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unlikely  that  we 
are  going  to  cut  the  budget  less  than  the 
President  would  Uke  to  cut  the  budget. 
So  the  only  area  that  remains  for  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  these 
budgetary  assumptions  and  their  prob- 
able result  is  the  tax  area,  Mr.  President. 
In  the  tax  area,  the  administration  has 
committed  itself  to  a  policy  which  even 
economists  of  the  vein  of  Arthur  Bums 
think  is  a  disastrous  policy,  but  one 
which,  combined  with  the  budget  and 
money  supply  figures,  will  produce  not  a 
balanced  budget  in  1984,  but  a  budget 
deficit  of  $111  billion.  Nor  does  that  figure 
include  any  shocks  to  the  economy  that 
would  increase  inflation  and.  therefore, 
the  budget  deficit  further.  That  figure 
does  not  include  what  a  deficit  of  that 
amount  might  mean  for  inflationary  ex- 
pectations, a  word  that  we  have  heard  so 
often  in  the  past  several  weeks. 

But  it  should  be  food  for  thought  for 
those  individuals  who  were  proceeding 


pellmell  toward  a  full  enactment  of  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  cut. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  begin  this  discus- 
sion with  that  word  of  caution  based 
upon  a  report  from  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  today. 

I  now  turn  to  the  fact  that  a  budget  is 
not  a  1-year  document,  and  the  rec- 
onciliation bill  we  are  dealing  with  today 
clearly  establishes  that.  It  sets  a  direc- 
tion for  future  policy.  It  sets  a  direction 
in  many  areas.  Mr.  President. 

The  debate  on  the  Senate  floor,  I 
think,  is  a  debate  about  how  we  get 
this  economy  back  on  the  path  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  On  one  side  of  the  aisle 
you  have  the  proposition  that  we  sim- 
ply cut  the  budget  and  cut  taxes  and 
there  will  be  an  enormous  outpouring  of 
savings,  harder  work,  investment  in  the 
economy.  Prom  that,  like  a  coiled  spring, 
the  economy  will  unloosen  and  grow  at 
unprecedented  rates. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this  is  an 
analysis  that  is  locked  into  the  status 
quo,  that  is  not  future  oriented,  and  that, 
instead,  is  simply  a  managerial  budget 
with  goodies  on  the  side  to  try  to  bring 
reople  along  to  support  a  stringent 
budget  policy,  the  goodies  being  the  tax 
cut. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  see  if  we 
can  reach  a  consensus  among  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  that  if  we  are  going 
to  get  the  country  back  on  the  path  of 
economic  growth,  we  will  need  more  than 
simply  to  stimulate  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment,  investment  in  the  private 
sector.  This  Senator  will  not  argue  with 
that.  This  Senator  supported  the  bill  out 
of  the  Finance  Committee  last  year  that 
had  very  significant  incentives  for  pri- 
vate investment  and  the  rebuilding  of 
America.  I  think  that  is  important. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that 
is  suCBcient.  Necess.irv,  but  not  sufBcient. 
There  are  other  kinds  of  investment. 

Another  kind  of  investment  is  the  In- 
vestment in  the  economic  infrastructure 
in  this  coimtry. 

If  you  look  at  the  next  decade  and 
you  say.  "We  have  to  increase  our  ex- 
ports." the  greatest  potential  for  export 
is  coal.  But  today  vou  cannot  get  the 
coal  from  the  coalfields  to  the  ports  for 
export  t>ecause  there  are  no  railroads 
and  there  are  no  ships  that  would  take 
large  quantities  of  coal  to  make  the 
export  of  coal  to  our  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  investment  also  Includes 
human  capital.  Investment  Includes 
making  sure  that  the  work  force  of  the 
1990's  is  skilled,  has  a  stake  in  the  econ- 
omy, understands  the  competitive  forces 
that  swirl  around  the  world,  and  is  will- 
ing to  work  and  make  the  commitment 
to  make  America  the  most  competitive 
country  and  the  most  successful  country 
in  the  world  economy  and  world  trade. 

In  this  budget  investment  means  sim- 
ply investment  in  plant  and  equipment, 
but  I  believe  it  should  mean  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment,  in  railroads,  in 
infrastructure,  and  in  human  capital. 

Underlying  that  kind  of  commitment 
to  investment  should  be  a  basic  commit- 
ment to  research  and  development.  If 
you  look  at  the  next  10  years  and  you 
assume  we  are  going  to  be  competitive, 
you  have  to  maintain  your  comparative 
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advantage.  The  only  way  you  maintain 
your  comparative  advantage  is  by  mak- 
ing sure  that  you  are  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  change  with  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  general 
frameworlc,  I  am  offering  today  an 
amendment  which  embodies  three  of  the 
areas  I  have  just  discussed.  One  area  is 
Infrastructure.  I  am  proposing  in  this 
amendment  to  place  back  into  the 
budget  $100  million  for  Conrail  and  $50 
million  for  mass  transit  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  bring 
that  coal  to  the  ports  for  export,  if  we 
are  going  to  do  that  in  the  next  5  years, 
we  cannot  be  involved  in  an  endless  dis- 
pute over  private  takeover  from  the 
Conrail  system;  we  cannot  be  engaged 
in  a  dispute  that  will  only  lead  to  inter- 
ruptions in  commuter  service  and  in 
freight  service  that  will  only  lead  to 
higher  State  taxes  or  exorbitantly 
higher  fees  for  freight  service  or  both. 

Mr.  President,  the  Conrail  portion  of 
this  aunendment  is  consistent  wtih  the 
idea  that  the  role  of  the  Government 
budget  is  to  encourage  and  provide  for 
investment  in  the  economic  infrastruc- 
ture of  this  country  that  will  promote 
exports. 

Mr.  President,  turning  to  mass  transit, 
it  makes  no  sense  to  drive  people  out  of 
mass  transit  facilities  and  into  automo- 
biles using  more  expensive  foreign  oil 
and  making  us  more  and  more  depend- 
ent on  that  foreign  oil.  Let  me  sissure 
you.  that  is  what  will  happen  if  the  mass 
transit  systems  of  this  country  come  to  a 
screeciiing  halt.  Where  they  do  not  come 
to  a  screeching  halt,  the  Increase  in 
price  will  nevertheless  create  a  grid-lock 
situation  in  many  urban  areas  of  this 
country  where  the  roads  are  so  jammed 
with  cars  that  you  have  traffic  coming  to 
an  enormous  and  very  rapid  stop. 

The  third  part  of  this  amendment 
deals  with  training  experienced  workers. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  sobering  facts 
for  the  Senate's  consideration  as  we  em- 
bark upon  the  decade  of  the  1980's 
where  comparative  advantage  will  be  so 
paramount  to  restoring  our  competitive 
health  and  our  economic  growth: 

The  U.S.  share  of  skilled  labor  In  the 
world  dropped  from  29  percent  in  the 
1960's  to  26  percent  in  1975.  The  United 
States  fell  from  second  in  skilled  labor 
endowment  to  seventh  worldwide. 

XJS.  Imports  of  skill-intensive  manu- 
factiu^  goods  have  increased.  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  such  goods  since  the  1960's  have 
been  on  a  dramatic  decrease. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  re- 
store our  productivitv  in  this  country,  if 
we  are  going  to  be  competitive  interna- 
tionally, if  we  are  going  to  have  eco- 
nomic growth,  we  have  to  have  skilled 
workers. 

There  are  two  approaches  to  trying  to 
assure  that  our  workers  are  skilled.  One 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  young  people 
of  this  country  will  be  ready  to  do  their 
job  in  the  19P0's  when  we  have  a  labor 
shortfall.  Another  wav  is  to  make  sure 
that  those  workers  who  lose  their  jobs 
because  of  the  loss  of  competitiveness  to 
foreign  enterprise  have  the  opportimity 
to  be  retrained  and  have  the  opportunity 


to  work  in  enterprises  where,  in  the 
1990s,  there  will  be  a  U.S.  comparative 
advantage. 

The  fourth  part  of  this  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  deals  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
restore  only  $39  million  in  outlays  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  Mr. 
President,  if  you  agree  that  research  and 
development  underlies  our  competitive 
advantage  and,  therefore,  our  growth 
potential  in  the  1990's,  then  it  makes  no 
sense  to  cut  funding  for  the  instrumen- 
tation grants  from  all  the  laboratories  in 
universities  across  this  country  that  will 
give  an  opportunity  for  our  future  scien- 
tists to  be  trained  on  the  latest  scientific 
equipment.  It  makes  no  sense  to  cut  out 
fellowships  for  those  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences who  are  the  keenest  students  of 
today  and  will  make  the  breakthroughs 
of  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that  is 
now  before  the  Senate  is  really  a  frame- 
work amendment.  It  is  an  amendment 
that  addresses  the  question  of  research 
and  development;  it  is  an  amendment 
that  addresses  the  question  of  making 
sure  that  we  make  an  investment  in  hu- 
man capital;  and  it  is  an  amendment 
that  addresses  our  need  for  a  sound  in- 
frastructure. Why,  Mr.  President?  So 
that  this  country  can  get  back  on  the 
path  of  economic  growth  and  our  con- 
fidence in  the  future  can  again  soar.  We 
do  this  by  beginning  from  a  sound  foun- 
dation with  a  steady  upward  ascent  and 
not  by  buying  a  lot  of  untested  assump- 
tions in  a  budget  which,  when  put  to  the 
test  in  an  econometric  model,  will  pro- 
duce a  deficit  of  over  $100  billion  in  1984. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment,  I  should  like 
to  speak  briefly  to  it  and  preface  my  re- 
marks by  pointing  out  that  I  acknowl- 
edge: First,  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
time  to  debate  adequately  all  aspects  of 
this  amendment  because  I  recognize  the 
time  constraints;  and  second,  that  the 
budget  process  may  not  be — in  fact  is 
not — the  best  forum  within  which  to 
raise  this  debate. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  But,  as  it  Is  not  popular 
to  suggest,  it  is  the  only  game  in  town 
right  now. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  possibly  offending  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
think  our  debate  on  economic  policy  this 
past  year — past  several  years — is  similar 
to  our  debate  on  foreign  policy  in  that 
the  two  primary  schools  of  thought  in- 
volved in  the  debate  are  equally  wrong. 

I  acknowledge,  in  the  area  of  domestic 
economy,  that  our  Republican  colleagues 
have  come  up  with  something  while  not 
new  is  different  from  what  has  been  of- 
fered heretofore.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
when  you  strio  evervthing  away.  Ronald 
Reagan  is  being  very,  very  honest,  direct, 
and  blunt  with  the  American  people.  He 
is  saying  that  the  way — to  use  a  phrase 


that  was  used  last  year — to  reindustrlal- 
ize  America,  increase  productivity,  make 
us  more  competitive,  and  increase  the 
living  standard  of  the  American  people 
which  in  turn  will  reduce  inflation  and 
unemployment — is  to  shed  the  policy 
that  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  part  and 
parcel  of  at  least  a  large  portion  of  my 
party.  That  policy  was  to  try  more  and 
more  to  plan  the  economy;  ITie  Govern- 
ment would  play  a  larger  role  in  plan- 
ning the  economy  to  accomplish  those 
ends. 

He  says  that  does  not  work.  But  he 
goes  a  step  farther  and  says  the  real 
answer  here  is  to  get  government  out  of 
the  business  of  being  involved  with  the 
economy.  He  found  a  young  disciple  or 
apostle,  about  my  age,  who  is  now  the 
Director  of  the  OMB,  who  articulates  his 
position,  I  think,  extremely  well.  It  says 
not  only  get  government  off  our  back  in 
the  areas  that  we  do  not  want  it,  but  get 
government  out  of  the  business  of  try- 
ing to  help  put  the  economy  back  on  its 
feet. 

It  goes  a  few  steps  farther  than  that. 
It  suggests  that  the  real  answer  to  all 
our  problems,  our  energy  problem,  for 
example,  is  to  leave  the  business  of  en- 
ergy to  the  energy  companies,  period.  He 
says  with  regard  to  our  problems  that 
relate  to  unemployment,  "We  have  an 
answer:  just  leave  the  business  of  unem- 
ployment to  the  employers  other  than 
government."  And  he  goes  on  in  various 
other  areas. 

My  Democratic  colleagues — I  think 
many — have  somewhat  missed  the  boat 
here.  We,  up  to  now,  have  been  arguing 
about  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  In- 
crease or  decrease  a  program  which  is 
designed  to  give  people  a  sustenance 
that  allows  them  to  continue  a  living 
standard  that  we  think  is  worthwhile  in 
this  country,  or  minimal.  Most  of  the  al- 
ternatives offered  by  the  Democrats 
have  not  been  ones  that  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem.  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance does  not  do  much  about  productiv- 
ity; it  does  not  do  much  about  structural 
unemployment.  The  WIC  program,  al- 
though essential,  does  not  do  a  great 
deal  about  productivity  or  employment. 
And  we  go  on  and  make  the  arguments 
based  upon  the  old  social  programs, 
whether  we  are  for  them  or  against 
them. 

I  think  the  way  in  which  the  Bradley 
amendment  departs  from  this  debate  is 
that  it  says  that  there  is  a  role  that  gov- 
ernment can,  should,  and  must  play, 
along  with  private  enterprise  and  along 
with  labor,  in  order  to  see  to  it  that  we 
deal  with  the  basic  structural  problems 
of  productivity,  unemployment,  Infla- 
tion, and  all  the  major  problems  that 
face  the  economy  today. 

There  are  some  very  legitimate  criti- 
cisms of  existing  programs  that  the  Rea- 
gan administration  has  made.  There  are 
some  very  legitimate  criticisms  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  has  made  and  shepherded 
through  this  budget  process  thus  far. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  something 
in  excess  of  $40  billion  worth  of  cuts 
the  President  is  offering,  I  can  support 
close  to  $40  billion  of  those  cuts.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  making  a 
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drastic  mistake  when  we  deny  Govern- 
ment a  role  in  helping  us  and  helping 
the  free-enterprise  system  lead  us  out  of 
our  dilemma. 

It  seems  to  me  to  make  no  sense  at  this 
moment  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  be 
going  on  record  cutting  research  and 
development.  We  hear,  time  and  again, 
the  arguments  about  how  new  technol- 
ogy will  save  us.  We  hear,  time  and 
again,  arguments  that  we  must  be  more 
competitive  with  the  Japanese,  with  the 
Germans,  and  on  and  on. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  where  Is  this 
going  to  come  from?  Does  not  Govern- 
ment have  a  little  bit  of  a  role  to  play? 
Does  it  not  make  sense  for  us  to  fund 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  at 
least  minimally?  Does  it  not  make  sense 
for  us  to  encourage  those  minds  on  uni- 
versity campuses  and  in  businesses  with 
the  help  of  Government,  to  find  some  of 
the  answers?  Does  it  not  make  sense  for 
us,  before  we  dismantle  a  rail  system 
that  is  the  second  largest  in  the  Nation 
and  the  rail  system  which  an  area  of  the 
country  where  40  percent  of  the  manu- 
facturing capacity  of  this  country  Is 
located,  to  figure  out  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  economy  before  we  do 
that? 

This  administration  seems  not  to 
share  that  view.  Does  it  not  make  sense, 
as  this  administration  acknowledges,  as 
there  are  major  shifts  In  population 
trend,  major  movements  in  this  country 
with  regard  to  the  location  of  indus- 
tries, to  take  the  best  of  the  skilled  work- 
ers in  America  who  have  lost  their  jobs 
because  we  have  lost  our  competitive 
edge,  and  retrain  those  best  technical 
minds  to  do  other  jobs? 

Does  it  not  make  sense  to  give  an  auto 
worker  a  chance  to  be  a  roughneck  in  an 
oil  rig?  What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
these  people? 

What  Senator  Bradley  and  I  are  sug- 
gesting— is  in  order  to  achieve  our  eco- 
nwnic  recovery  and  the  new  markets, 
new  skills,  and  the  solid  infrastructure 
which  are  so  important  requires  a  little 
bit  of  help,  not  from  Mother  Nature,  but 
from  Government.  Government  should 
be  a  partner  in  this  process. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  done 
is  cast  this  debate  in  terms  of  safety  nets 
and  holes  in  safety  nets  rather  than 
building  new  floors,  new  walls,  and  new 
ceilings  to  house  a  new  economy  that 
makes  us  competitive  into  and  through 
the  21st  century. 

That  is  why  I  am  joining  with  Sen- 
ator Bradley  to  offer  this  amendment 
which  will  restore  small  amounts  of 
funding  for  certain  Federal  activities 
that  are  important  to  achieving 
economic  productivity  and  growth.  Let 
me  tick  off  these  activities  and  a  brief 
comment  about  each  of  them. 

Federal  funding  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has  been  reduced  by 
25  percent  below  that  proposed  in  Janu- 
ary. This  would  delete  increased  money 
for  engineering  research  which  is  very 
important  to  industrial  productivity.  It 
would  decrease  support  for  basic  science 
research  in  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences,  it  will  eliminate  a  program  to 
upgrade  scientiflc  equipment  in  our  unf- 


versities.  This  is  the  kind  of  spending 
that  relates  directly  to  productivity  and 
further  growth.  It  should  not  be  cut. 

A  favorite  word  these  days  is  "infra- 
structure." In  talking  about  our  econcHny, 
this  means  the  backbone  of  the  economy. 
Transportation  is  one  vital  part  of  our 
economic  infrastructure.  The  present 
budget  reduction  proposals  could  have 
a  most  detrimental  effect  upon  our  trans- 
portation system.  The  President  proposes 
to  reduce  funding  for  mass  transit  in  our 
cities,  and  particularly  assistance  for  op- 
erating existing  mass  transit  systems.  He 
also  proposes  to  halt  funding  for  Conrail, 
jeopardizing  freight  rail  service  in  the 
whole  Northeast  and  Midwest.  Our  econ- 
omy cannot  function  without  these  im- 
portant transportation  services  and  I 
hope  we  can  restore  some  money  for 
them.  I  shall  return  to  the  issue  of  Con- 
rail's  continued  funding  shortly. 

One  of  the  key  elements  in  our  produc- 
tivity growth  in  this  country  in  years  past 
was  the  American  worker  and  the  superb 
education  and  training  that  he  or  she  re- 
ceived. In  today's  international  markets, 
we  have  a  phenomenon  where  some  of 
our  best  workers  are  losing  their  jobs  be- 
cause of  international  trade  competition. 
This  is  a  pool  of  skilled  and  experienced 
workers,  who  if  they  were  retrained, 
could  apply  their  experience  in  new  in- 
dustries. It  makes  no  sense  to  fail  to 
utilize  this  reservoir  of  skills,  just  for  the 
lack  of  a  small  retraining  effort.  There- 
fore, I  support  the  effort  to  provide  funds 
to  retrain  these  workers  and  help  them 
find  jobs  in  new  industries. 

There  are.  no  doubt,  other  equally  ben- 
eficial activities  being  cut  in  our  actions 
here  on  the  Senate  floor.  We  have  sought 
to  isolate  a  few  of  these  activities  and 
make  small  restorations.  This  is  the  kind 
of  Government  spending  that  will  reap 
beneflts  for  our  economy  and  for  all  of  us 
in  the  years  ahead  through  increased 
productivity.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
join  us  in  restoring  fimds  for  these 
activities. 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  for 
a  few  minutes  on  this  amendment's  fund- 
ing for  Conrail.  Ironically,  today's  debate 
is  occurring  on  Conrail 's  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  service. 

Conrail,  the  Nation's  second  largest 
rail  freight  system  and  its  largest  com- 
muter carrier,  is  at  a  crossroads.  Its  fu- 
ture, and  along  with  it  the  future  of 
freight  rail  service  throughout  its  17- 
State  region,  will  soon  be  decided.  This 
is  not  a  new  issue.  President  Carter  had 
addressed  it,  as  has  President  Reagan. 
Last  year,  so  did  the  Congress  as  we  are 
doing  again. 

No  one  disputes  the  necessity  of  re- 
examining Conrall's  future.  Just  6 
months  ago.  the  Senate  passed,  on  a  vote 
of  61  to  8.  the  conference  report  on  the 
Staggers  Deregulation  Act.  Section  703 
of  this  legislation  required  Conrail.  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  prepare 
their  recommendations  on  Conrall's 
future,  specifically  addressing  three  pos- 
sible alternatives: 

First,  continued  Federal  funding  of 
Conrail  as  it  Is  presently  structured; 


Second,  future  Federal  funding  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  preserve  a  self- 
supporting  rail  service;  and 

Third,  no  further  Federal  funding  be- 
yond the  amount  authorized  in  the  act. 
But  there  is  a  right  way  to  reassess 
Federal  support  for  Conrail  and  a  wrong 
way.  I  believe  the  approach  taken  by  the 
Budget  Committee  is  the  wrong  way. 
Here  we  are  deciding  on  whether  or  not 
to  sutkstantially  reduce  Federal  assist- 
ance to  Conrail  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  to 
terminate  it  completely  beginning  in  fis- 
cal year  1983,  on  the  day  when  the  first 
three  comprehensive  reports  on  Conrall's 
future  are  being  submitted  to  Congress. 
These  three  are  to  be  followed  on  May  1 
by  two  additional  reports. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  should 
be  making  its  decision  on  Conrall's  fu- 
ture based  on  these  reports — reports 
which  the  Congress  ordered  prepared 
just  6  months  ago.  Yet  the  President  and 
the  Budget  Committee  chose  not  to  wait. 
So  the  real  issue  today  is  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  believes  Conrail  should  be 
terminated  without  the  benefit  of  these 
comprehensive  studies:  without  the  bene- 
fit of  hearings  on  whether  a  restructured 
Conrail  should  continue  or  whether 
Conrail  should  be  dismantled:  and  with- 
out knowing  what  the  Impact  of  such 
decisions  will  mean  to  the  economies  not 
only  of  the  17  States  dependent  upon 
Conrail  but  upon  the  economy  of  the 
entire  country. 

To  make  such  a  decision.  In  my  opin- 
ion, is  not  only  premature  but  short- 
sighted and  irresponsible.  Conrail  is  just 
too  important — to  all  of  us — not  just  the 
residents  of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 
This  amendment,  if  adopted,  provides 
the  time  for  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion, the  States,  local  governments,  the 
railway  industry,  the  unions,  the  ship- 
pers, and  all  others  affected  to  work  to- 
gether to  carefully  develop  the  best  pos- 
sible solution  to  the  problems  facing  Con- 
rail and  rail  service  in  the  17  States  it 
services.  Perhaps  Conrail  should  be  dis- 
mantled. Perhaps  it  should  continue. 
This  amendment  insures  an  opportunity 
to  make  that  decision  In  an  orderly 
fashion. 

Specifically,  it  would  restore  $100  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982  and  $200  million 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  even  with  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  Federal  support  for 
Conrail  will  be  substantially  below  cur- 
rent policy. 

In  fiscal  year  1982.  the  $100  million  I 
seek  to  restore,  when  combined  with  the 
administration's  proposed  carryover  of 
$150  million  from  fiscal  year  1981  fund- 
ing is  a  55 -percent  cut  from  current  pol- 
icy. In  fiscal  year  1983.  this  amendment's 
$200  million  represents  60  percent  less 
than  current  policy.  Certainly,  this  is  a 
major  reduction  in  Federal  spending. 
Now  let  me  explain  why  I  hope  a  major- 
ity of  my  colleagues  can  support  this 
amendment. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  no  one  is 
suggesting  the  continuation  of  Conrail 
as  it  is  presently  structured.  Clearly 
changes — perhaps  drastic  changes — must 
be  made. 

Some  will  argue  that,  since  we  haye 
already  authorized  $3.3  billion  in  FMeral 
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funds  for  Conrail  and  it  has  not  been 
able  to  turn  a  profit  with  that  amount, 
we.  therefore,  should  not  commit  any 
additioned  funds. 

Perhaps  they  are  right,  but  that  is  not 
the  issue  we  are  deciding  today.  The 
question  we  are  debating  is  whether  or 
not  we  should  use  the  Budget  reconcila- 
tion  order  to  terminate  Conrail  absent 
any  of  the  recommendations  which  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  this  body  or- 
dered prepared  just  6  months  ago. 

Today  marks  the  end  of  Conrail's  fifth 
year  of  service.  No  one  disputes  the  fact 
that  Conrail  has  not  achieved  Its  pro- 
jected level  of  self-siifQciency  as  outlined 
in  the  final  system  plan,  prepared  in  1975 
by  the  U.S.  Railway  Association.  That  is 
why  Congress  ordered  Conrail,  the  U.S. 
Railway  Association,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  preptu-e  these  com- 
prehensive reports  which  are  being  de- 
livered to  Congress  today — in  fact,  I  just 
received  two  of  these  in  the  past  hour. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  ways  In 
which  Conrail  has  failed  to  live  up  to 
what  I  believe  were  somewhat  unrealistic 


sissumptlons  embodied  in  the  final  system 
plan.  However,  in  our  haste  to  examine 
Conrail's  disappointments,  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  its  many  important  and  unique 
achievements. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  there  has  been 
notable  progress  made  in  rebuilding  the 
Northeast's   and   Midwest's   rail   infra- 
structure which  had  been  allowed  to  sub- 
stantially   deteriorate    by    its    previous 
owners  during  years  of  declining  profits. 
It  should  be  remembered  that,  prior 
to  Conrtdl's  takeover,  Penn  Central  and 
the  other  seven  bankrupted  lines  in  the 
region  were  losing  $1  million  a  day.  In 
assessing  the  improvements  which  Con- 
rail has  made,  various  measures  can  be 
used,  including  the  condition  of  Conrail's 
physical  assets,  the  quality  of  ser\ice. 
its  success  at  marketing  and  market  re- 
tention, tmd  reductions  in  its  operating 
costs.  I  should  like  to  take  a  brief  look 
at  some  of  these. 

First,  the  condition  of  the  tracks,  fa- 
cilities, locomotives,  freight  cars,  smd 
other  equipment  Inherited  by  Conrail 
were  in  far  worse  shape  than  had  beer 
assumed  in  the  USRA's  final  system  plan 
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As  a  result,  Conrail,  until  relatively  re- 
cently, was  consistently  short  of  oper- 
able equipment.  In  the  last  5  years,  Con- 
rail has  virtually  rebuilt  its  most  heavily 
used  lines  and  most  of  Its  rolling  stock. 
Specifically,  Conrail  has  laid  over  4,000 
miles  of  new  track;  resurfaced  over 
43,000  miles  of  track;  inserted  close  to 
18  million  crossties;  overhauled,  rebuilt 
or  converted  3.453  locomotives  or  82  per- 
cent of  its  current  fleet;  purchased  675 
new  locomotives;  rehabilitated  85,905 
freight  cars  or  68  percent  of  its  current 
fleet;  and  purchased  9,413  new  freight 
cars. 

The  effect  of  all  these  expenditures  has 
been  the  equivalent  of  rehabilitating  90 
percent  of  Conrail's  mainline  track  sys- 
tem, 85  percent  of  Ito  locomotive  fleet 
and  75  percent  of  its  freight  cars.  The.se 
necessary  capital  improvements  have  not 
come  cheaply,  since  Its  takeover  5  years 
ago  today.  Conrail  has  spent  a  total  of 
$3.7  billion  for  capital  investment.  The 
following  table  taken  from  Conrail's 
January  15,  1981  report  to  the  United 
States  Railway  Association  shows  how 
this  investment  has  been  allocated: 


Subitct 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Projected 
1980 


Total  lines 
conveyance 


Trjek  rehabilitation 

Addition]  and  rmprovemMts 

Revenue  fleet  and  ether ,. 

Locomotive  fleet 

Equigment  overhaul]  and  heavy  rtpairj. 


Total,  phyiical  asset  improvemehL. 
Private  sector  financing 


J234 

$292 

J331 

$358 

$230 

$1,445 

43 

90 

125 

144 

105 

506 

16 

77 

234 

lao 

119 

627 

S 

94 

120 

IM 

12 

385 

S3 

160 

197 

13S 

118 

694 

Net  Federal  investment  in  plant  inipravement.. 
Cash  loss  front  operations  and  otiter  (mt) 


Total  Federal  investment 

Net  Federal  investment  as  percent  ol  total 


381 

6 

713 
165 

1,007 
302 

972 
288 

584 
114 

3,657 
875 

375 
109 

548 

120 

705 
69 

684 
45 

470 
20 

2,782 
363 

484 

668 

774 

729 

490 

3,145 

77 


83 


91 


94 


96 


88 


This  infusion  of  capital  investment 
has  resulted  in  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  Conrail's  quality  of  service.  Five 
years  ago.  43  percent  of  Conrail's  main 
and  secondary  lines  were  subject  to 
"slow  orders."  During  1977.  an  average 
of  18.9  percent  of  all  locomotives  and 
13.2  percent  of  all  freight  cars  were  un- 
available for  service  at  any  given  time. 
These  facts,  in  turn,  resulted  in  either 
the  denial  of  service  or  unreliable  serv- 
ice to  many  of  the  region's  shippers. 

Today  this  situation  has  changed. 
Slow  orders  are  down  to  4.003  miles  com- 
pared to  7.791  miles  back  in  1976.  Un- 
serviceable locomotives  and  freight  cars 
are  down  to  14.6  percent  and  10.1  per- 


cent of  their  respective  fleets — both  well 
within  the  Industry's  norms. 

As  a  result,  the  percentage  of  Conrail's 
carloads  delivered  within  24  hours  of 
schedule  increased  to  an  average  of  83 
percent  during  1980.  This  is  a  19-percent 
improvement  over  1979's  average  of  70 
percent.  In  addition,  freight  cars  now 
require  an  average  of  only  20  hours  to  be 
processed  through  a  Conrail  classiflca- 
tion  yard,  which  represents  a  29-percent 
improvement  over  1979. 

These  impressive  but  abstract  statis- 
tics are  even  more  meaningful  when 
one  looks  at  individual  line  improve- 
ments. For  example,  it  no  longer  takes 
7  days  for  a  freight  car  to  travel  from 


Pocomoke  City,  Md. — Conrail's  southern 
terminus  on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula — 
to  Enola.  Pa.,  just  outside  Harrisburg. 
Today,  it  takes  only  25  hours.  That  to 
my  mind  is  a  real  improvement,  the  sort 
of  improvement  which  is  threatened  by 
this  hastily  and  ill-conceived  cut  In 
Conrail  service  which  this  budget  recon- 
ciliation resolution  mandates. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  go  on  citing  such 
statistics.  But  I  shall  not.  although  I  do 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing tables  showing  Conrail's  investments 
and  improvements  in  each  State  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


CONRAIL  TRACK  IMPROVEMENTS  (1976-80) 


CONRAIL  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES  (1976-80) 


state 


Miles  o(   Miles  of  rail 
rail  laid     resurfaced 


Crossties 
replaced 


Connecticut,.— .... ... 

Delaware , 

District  of  CMombia 

ininois 

Indiana . 

KentHcliy 

Maryland ^ 

Massachusetts 

MictNtan 

New  Jersey ^ ^  _ 

New  York 

Ohio '.I. 

Pennsylvania..... 

Rhode  Island.... ^1 

Virfinla __... 

*e$t  Viriinia II. 


t 

0 

151 

565 

0 

41 

122 

199 

172 

601 

1,137 

1.061 

0 

0 

46 


371 
337 

1.604 
4,988 

0 

361 

1,095 

2.160 

2,J66 

7,797 

10,445 

11,999 

14 

16 

338 


217.241 

354.713 

0 

591.692 

1. 793. 907 

0 

120.722 

621.  752 

931,929 

,  997, 967 

J.  178, 130 

3,927.310 

4.637.657 

13,654 

1,538 

195.  875 


State 


Track  Nontrack 

rehabilita-  eipendi- 

tion  tures 

(millions)  (millions) 


Total  capital 

eipendi- 

tures 

(millions) 


Total. 


4,094 


43,892    17.484.087 


Connecticut. $10  60 

Delaware 12.40 

District  of  Colufflbia .21 

Illinois 58.80 

Indiana 190. 10 

Kentucky .  10 

Maryland 9.00 

Massachusetts 45.20 

Michiian 80.20 

New  Jersey 65. 10 

New  York 249.  70 

Ohio 403.40 

Pennsylvania 568.40 

Rhode  Island .80 

Virpnia .  10 

West  Virginia 15. 30 

Total 1,709.41 


$1.32 

$11.92 

1.77 

14.17 

.03 

.24 

7.94 

66.74 

42.70 

232.80 

.07 

.17 

3.98 

12.98 

5.86 

51.06 

13.47 

93.67 

25.94 

91.04 

59.95 

309.65 

79.34 

482.74 

125.97 

694.37 

.07 

.87 

0 

.10 

1.30 

16.60 

369.71 


2,079.12 
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Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  realize  that  the  money  we 
have  spent  on  Conrail  has  not  been 
wasted.  Tangible  accomplishments  have 
been  achieved  and  more  are  on  the  way. 
Conrail  has  rebuilt  much  of  the  deteri- 
orated line  it  inherited  from  Penn  Cen- 
tral and  the  other  bankrupted  rail  lines. 
This  is  the  investment  which  we  are 
threatening  today  by  adopting  the 
Budget  Committee's  instructions  cm  Con- 
rail. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few 
minutes  more  to  explain  the  Budget 
Committee's  recommended  funding  level, 
this  amendment's  funding  level,  and 
what  both  mean  to  Conrail. 

CONBAIL'S    BUDGET 

In  the  stagger's  Act.  Congress  last  year 
authorized  $329  million  for  fiscal  year 
1981  funding  of  Conrail.  In  addition.  $200 
million  was  authorized  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  work  force  reduction  program. 
The  Reagan  administration  is  request- 
ing a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $350 
million,  of  which  $150  million  is  to  be 
deferred  until  fiscal  year  1982.  Of  this 
$150  million,  $50  million  is  for  the  volun- 
tary annuity  program,  thus  leaving  only 
$100  million  for  Conrail's  capital  and  op- 
erating budget  needs. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  adopted 
the  President's  recommendations  which 
also  include  the  termination  of  all  Fed- 
eral support  for  Conrail  after  fiscal  year 
1982's  $100  million.  So  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  now  is  whether  $100  million  is 
sufficient  for  Conrail  to  maintain  opera- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1982.  Clearly  it 
is  not. 

It  is  not  if  we  intend  to  keep  Conrail 
operational  while  the  Congress  debates 
its  future.  It  certainly  is  not  if  we  decide 
to  restructure  Conrail  in  order  to  give  it 
a  chance  to  become  self-sufficient.  It  is 
not  even  sufficient  if  we  decide  to  dis- 
mantle Conrail  by  selling  off  its  profit- 
able lines  to  existing  railroads.  In  any 
case,  none  of  these  alternatives  can  be 
implemented  overnight. 

So  what  does  the  funding  provided 
for  in  this  resolution  mean?  Let  me  read 
from  the  testimony  of  L.  Stanley  Crane, 
Conrail's  chairman,  to  the  Senate  C(Hn- 
merce  Committee  last  week: 

If  I  were  told  today  that  I  had  to  keep  It 
(Conrail)  going  through  the  end  of  1981 
with  the  funds  requested  In  the  P»resldent's 
budget.  I  would  say  we  can  do  It.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  I  was  told  today  that  the  funds 
In  the  Administration's  budget  had  to  sus- 
tain operations  through  1982.  I  must  tell  you 
It  would  be  difncult  to  do.  Even  If  all  capi- 
tal programs  were  stopped  completely  and  we 
did  absolutely  no  track  work,  repaired  no 
freight  cars  and  locomotives  and  furloughed 
thousands  of  workers.  It  would  appear  by 
the  end  of  1982  the  railroad  would  be  un- 
able to  meet  Its  payroll.  The  results  of  these 
actions  would  be  more  than  Just  unpleasant. 
The  railroad  would  deteriorate,  both  physi- 
cally and  from  a  service  point  ot  view. 

Mr.  Crane  addressed  this  same  ques- 
tion—the effect  of  the  President' s  budget 
recommendations— in  a  March  13  letter 
to  Congressman  James  Florio.  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce. Transportation,  and  Tourism.  In 
it  he  explained : 

If  directed.  I  could  eliminate  the  proposed 
capital  expenditure  program  (which  I  have 


already  had  reexamined  and  reduced  from 
earlier  plans)  to  stretch  out  available  fund- 
ing. However,  this  is  not  a  solution  and  fol- 
lows the  path  of  the  bankrupt  predecessors 
deferment  practices.  That  could  undermine 
the  government's  present  investment  in  re- 
habilitation and  prejudice  either  Conrail's 
future  or  the  potential  for  controlled  trans- 
fer of  the  properties. 

I  hope  it  is  clear  to  all  in  this  body 
that  Conrail  simply  cannot  operate  be- 
yond early  1982  given  the  funding  level 
assumed  by  the  Budget  Committee  in 
this  resolution.  It  simply  is  not  realis- 
tic. 

THE  BRADLET-BIDEN  AMENDMENT 

This  amendment  would  restore  $100 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  $200  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1983  to  the  cuts  rec- 
ommended by  the  Budget  Committee. 
Even  with  this  higher  funding  level. 
Conrail  would  be  receiving  less  than  50 
percent  of  what  it  would  under  current 
policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  important 
for  all  to  understand  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  address  what  Conrail's 
future  structure  should  be.  It  does  not 
mandate  its  continued  existence.  Nor 
does  it  presume  its  dismantling  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  What  it 
does  provide  for  is  sufficient  funding  to 
allow  Congress  and  all  concerned  the 
time  to  make  informed  decisicms.  The 
funding  contained  in  this  resolution  is 
simply  not  adequate  to  insure  Conrail's 
continued  operation  while  its  future  and 
that  of  freight  and  commuter  service  in 
its  17-State  area  is  being  debated. 

The  Bradley-Biden  amendment  sim- 
ply provides  Conrail  with  the  minimum 
funding  needed  to  avoid  a  shutdown  or 
major  deterioration  while  a  viable  rail 
system  for  the  Northeast  and  the  Mid- 
west is  being  shaped — whatever  its  con- 
figuration. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  exceeded  my  time  generously  al- 
lotted to  me  by  the  primary  sponsor  of 
this  amendment.  I  shall  yield  the  floor 
to  hear  from  New  York  and  other  States. 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  let  me  say 
that  I  think  that,  as  he  does  so  often, 
he  has  captured  the  nub  of  my  intent 
here.  That  is  that  the  debate  we  have 
heard  so  far  has  been  framed  in  the 
words  of  safety  nets  or  holes  in  safety 
nets. 

What  we  want  to  do  with  this  amend- 
ment is  to  say:  Let  us  look  to  the  future 
with  some  confidence,  with  some  sense 
of  adventure,  with  the  belief  that  we 
can  make  a  better  world  and  bet  on 
people  and  technology.  Government  has 
a  role  in  that  process,  and  that  is  what 
this  amendment  affirms. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  across  the  river,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  . 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  pick  up 
exactly  where  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware eloquently  left  off,  to  take  what 
I  hope  is  not  an  unfair  advantage  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota, who  is  presiding  at  this  point  and 


is  not  Immediately  free  to  respond  to 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  If  he  wishes  to 
respond,  that  can  readily  be  arranged. 

I  simply  want  to  tell  the  Senate  of  the 
last  substantive  exchange  which  took 
place  in  the  Budget  Committee  before 
the  resolution  before  the  Senate  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  very  properly,  in  my  view,  asked 
the  chairman,  our  honored  friend  from 
across  the  aisle,  who  is  in  the  Chamber, 
whether  he  could  be  certain — the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota,  that  is— that 
nothing  in  this  resolution  would  reduce 
the  funding  for  the  Rural  Electriflcation 
Administration.  He  wanted  to  make  cer- 
tain of  that,  and  be  was  right  to  do  it. 

I  simply  took  the  opportvmity  to  say 
to  him  that  I  certainly  shared  his  con- 
cern, and  that  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  an  enterprise  begun  by 
a  New  York  President  in  the  midst  of  the 
depression  of  the  1930's.  had  done  re- 
markable things  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

It  had  taken  the  women  of  the  Oreat 
Plains  out  of  the  mud.  It  took  the  agri- 
culture of  the  South  out  of  the  19th 
century.  It  made  the  Great  Plains  the 
grainery  of  the  modem  world  and,  in  so 
doing,  benefited  not  just  those  who  lived 
there  but  also  millions  of  persons  in  this 
world  who  would  not  have  been  fed  in 
this  century,  not  in  the  past  decade,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

Here  is  an  example  of  Government 
investing  in  our  coimtry,  improving  It 
and  strengthening  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  proponents  of  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  the  SenatCM*  from  South  Caro- 
lina, a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, may  I  ask  for  another  20  minutes  on 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
manager  of  this  amendment,  and  In  the 
absence  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, I  am  prepared  to  vield  the  Senator 
5  minutes  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  have  7? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recofinized  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
also  to  say  that  there  has  not  been  any 
disposition  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
deny  the  reality  of  the  problems  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  eloquently 
speaks  of 

In  1975.  I  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission that  Vice  President  Rockefeller 
had  set  up  earlier,  in  1974,  called  the 
Commission  on  Critical  Choices  for 
Americans  for  the  Coming  Century. 

I  prefaced  a  long  paper  I  wrote  at  that 
time  by  saying  that  there  are  two  criti- 
cal choices  the  American  people  face: 
The  first  is.  How  much  Government  do 
we  want?  The  second  is.  How  much 
growth  do  we  want? 

Persistently,  for  a  generation,  we  have 
opted  for  more  Govenunent  and  less 
growth. 

We  have  been  too  much  enthralled  by 
an  ec(momic  doctrine  that  arose  in  Brit- 
ain in  the  1930's.  which  holds  that  ad- 
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vanced  Industrial  economies  have  tm 
inherent  tendency  to  surplus,  that  there 
is  an  inherent  tendency  to  oversaving. 

This  could  be  true  in  the  very  special 
time  and  circumstances  of  the  British 
Isles  in  1935.  However,  there  is  no  in- 
herent tendency  to  surplus  in  the  world, 
but  to  shortage;  and  no  inherent  tend- 
oicy  to  oversaving,  but  not  to  save 
enough.  We  had  to  reject  tliat  construc- 
tion, and  we  have  done  so. 

What  we  would  question  today,  and 
have  been  doing  from  the  time  of  the 
budget  hearings,  are  the  economic  as- 
simiptions  that  the  administration  has 
presented  to  us.  Quite  simply,  they  pre- 
sent a  facile  view  of  the  future.  They 
describe  a  future  in  which  the  cumula- 
tive economic  dislocations  of  three  dec- 
ades will  have  been  resolved  in  3  or  4 
years.  It  is  not  going  to  hapjjen.  Were  it 
going  to  happen,  we  could  abandon  the 
role  of  Government  in  the  economy  and 
assume  that  things  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  They  will  not. 

On  March  5,  I  was  asked  to  address 
the  Economic  Club  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  more  distinguished  such  bodies  in  the 
Nation.  In  an  address  that  was  entirely 
supportive  of  the  President's  enterprises 
and  piuposes.  I  said : 

Do  not  suppoee  the  deficit  for  the  year  1982 
will  b«  (45  billion.  It  wUI  b«  at  least  $60 
billion. 

We  now  see  that  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  using  the  Data  Resources 
model,  projects  a  $58.5  billion  deficit  for 
that  year,  rising  to  $110  bilUon  2  years 
later. 

We  cannot  come  out  of  this  last  decade 
and  assume  a  GNP  growth  of  4  percent 
to  5  percent  a  year. 

I  asked  Mr.  Stockman  about  this  at  the 
hearings.  I  said  : 

Tou  can't  do  this  and  expect  us  to  take 
these  revenue  estimates  as  real. 

He  insisted  they  were.  I  see  that  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  wholly  dis- 
putes any  such  likelihood.  Similarly,  the 
change  in  the  inherent  core  rate  of 
inflation. 

We  believe  in  investments,  in  capital 
gains  tax  cuts  rather  than  consumption 
tax  cuts,  and  similarly  we  believe  in  in- 
vestment in  the  public  sector. 

You  cannot  allow  Conrail.  which  serves 
the  quadrant  of  the  Nation  that  gener- 
ates 40  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  to  disappear,  and  expect  the 
GNP  to  rise. 

You  cannot  cut  back  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  which  nourishes  the 
brain  tissue  of  the  Nation,  and  expect 
innovation  and  prodiictivlty  to  increase. 

You  cannot  cut  support  for  the  most 
efficient  forms  of  transportation,  ones 
that  lessen  the  dependence  on  imported 
oil,  accept  the  inevitably  consequent 
transfer  from  mass  transit  to  automo- 
biles, and  look  for  a  decrease  in  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil. 

These  things  will  not  happen. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  and  I. 
following  the  lead  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  are  asking  that  Senators 
consider  that  there  are  aspects  of  invest- 
ment in  the  future  which  are  being  cut 
outin  a  misguided  and  misinformed  ad- 
herence to  revenue  and  production  esti- 


mates that  are  not  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence anyone  now  has  available. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  giving  me  this 
time  to  speak  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY,  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  frwn  New  York  and  Dela- 
ware for  their  support  of  this  amend- 
ment and  for  joining  me  to  point  out  to 
the  Senate  the  terribly  erroneous  as- 
sumptions of  this  budget;  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  danger  of  proceeding  on  those 
assumptions;  and,  yes.  to  bring  a  warn- 
ing of  sorts  about  what  might  lie  in  the 
future  if  we  do  not  at  least  apply  the 
same  level  of  skepticism  to  these  as- 
sumptions that  we  do,  and  as  we  have 
done  in  this  budget,  to  various  Federal 
programs. 

I  am  prepared  to  hear  from  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  amendment.  I  hope  they 
will  address  the  assumption  question — 
what  might  be  the  fate  of  this  country 
if  those  assumptions  are  wrong  and  yet 
we  proceed  in  that  direction  clearly  and 
confidently.  I  hope  they  will  speak  to 
their  commitment  to  Investment  in  hu- 
man capital  and  infrtistructure  as  well 
as  plants  and  equipment,  and  their  com- 
mitment to  the  imderlying  need  to  de- 
velop our  research  and  development  ca- 
pabilities in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this 
budget  is  a  managerial  budget.  It  is  not 
a  budget  that  looks  to  the  future.  It  is 
not  a  budget  that  says  we  can  actually 
set  a  course  and  follow  it  steadily  to  that 
better  future.  Rather,  it  is  a  budget  that 
says  we  are  going  to  manage  the  status 
quo;  we  are  going  to  manage  existing 
programs  better;  we  are  not  going  to  go 
out  to  space;  we  are  not  going  to  take 
the  tough  decisions  that  will  bring  eco- 
nomic growth. 

For  these  reasons,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment, to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
areas  that  are  lacking.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  focus  a  little  on  the  future 
and  not  only  on  the  present  and  our  pres- 
ent crises. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  regret  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  Jersey  that  I  am  not  going  to  go  hito 
economic  assumption  details  here  today. 
We  will  do  that,  however.  I  just  submit 
the  real  issue  is,  who  has  any  economic 
assumptions  that  do  not  justify  at  least 
cutting  $36  billion  out  of  the  1982  Fed- 
eral budget?  That  is  the  issue.  That  is  the 
only  issue  here  today. 

If  the  Senator  has  some  economic  as- 
sumptions from  any  economic  school  that 
he  wishes  to  really  ask  the  Senate  to  be- 
lieve which  says  we  should  not  cut  $36.8 
billion  out  of  this  budget,  then  that  is  an 
issue. .  Whether  or  not  the  President's 
program  with  these  cuts,  his  tax-cut  pro- 
posals and  his  regulatory  reform,  is  going 
to  accomplish  what  his  assimiptions  say 
over  the  next  4  years  is  fair  game,  but  not 
here  today,  unless  the  Senator  is  pre- 
pared to  tell  the  Senate.  "You  should  not 
cut  these  items,  you  should  not  cut  this 
much  because  we  have  a  set  of  economic 
assumptions  that  say  that  is  dangerous 
for  America."  I  ask  the  Senator  to  get  up 
here  and  tell  the  Senate,  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  after  what  they  have  seen 
about  the  budgeteering  in  the  United 
States  that  it  is  dangerous.  I  am  sure  the 


American  people,  if  the  Senator  tells 
them  this,  will  wake  up  tomorrow  morn- 
ing scared  to  death,  if  the  Senator  tells 
them.  "Cut  $36  billion  out  of  this  budget 
and  we  have  some  economic  indicators 
that  say  you  are  in  trouble,  America," 
because  it  is  not  so. 
That  is  the  only  issue  here. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  talk  about  mass 
transit  cuts  being  shortsighted,  we  have 
voted  on  every  one  of  those  already.  The 
Senator  lost,  other  than  on  Conrail,  and 
perhaps  the  Senator  would  wish  to  make 
that  a  little  more  specific  than  he  has. 
But  we  have  sdreadv  tried  to  add  money 
back  into  the  committee  for  mass  transit. 
It  has  been  defeated  rather  handily.  The 
arguments  have  all  been  made.  I  will  not 
make  them  today. 

On  economic  productivity,  as  sensitized 
by  spending  money  on  NSF  or  education, 
we  are  talking  about  $39  million  in  1982 
so  we  put  in  perspective  the  argtiments 
here  today  about  the  shortsightedness  of 
not  putting  enough  Federal  money  inside 
scientific  research  through  NSF,  and  I 
just  looked  at  it  and  the  sum  total  of  the 
President's  cuts  which  are  assumed  here, 
I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  New  York, 
are  $39  million,  and.  by  the  way,  I  sup- 
ported in  the  committee  putting  them 
back,  but  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  floor 
and  make  a  20 -minute  argument  that  the 
failure  to  fund  $39  million  of  NSF  money 
is  an  indication  we  are  not  going  to  have 
any  innovativeness  left  in  the  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  I  say  this  spe- 
cifically to  my  good  friend  from  New 
York  because  we  collaborated  putting 
more  money  in  NSF  in  the  past,  I 
checked  carefully  what  they  intend  to 
cut  from  NSF.  It  is  interesting  that  they 
do  not  cut  any  of  NSF  activities  that 
have  to  do  with  basic  research  and  de- 
velopment, that  have  to  do  with  scien- 
tific research.  The  committees  can  do 
that  if  they  like.  The  President's  as- 
sumptions are  that  basically  NSF  ac- 
tivities that  have  been  in  the  sociologi- 
cal kind  of  studies  and  the  like  are  the 
ones  that  should  be  cut  back.  Maybe  the 
committee  will  cut  otherwise. 

But  sufDce  it  to  say  that,  in  conclu- 
sion, on  economic  modeling  I  am  de- 
lighted to  know,  I  say  to  Senator  Brad- 
ley, that  last  year  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Bentsen,  chose  to  use  Chase 
Econometric  modeling  and  it  came  out 
supply  side.  We  have  a  new  chairman  of 
that  committee,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
and  he  chose  to  use  Data  Resources,  and 
they  do  not  agree,  these  two. 

So  now  we  are  telling  the  Senate  that 
the  President  is  wrong.  Chase  is  not  right 
either,  but  Data  is  right,  and  we  are  all 
doomed  if  we  accept  the  President's  pro- 
gram because  we  are  going  to  have  how 
much  of  a  deficit  in  1984,  I  ask  Senator 
Bradley? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  sujcord- 
ing  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Data  Resources  is  the  only  econometric 
study  that  actually  carries  through  the 
President's  assimiptions  on  the  money 
supply.  Chase  did  tax  cuts  and  budget 
cuts  but  not  money  supply. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  is  the  defi- 
cit? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  $110  billiOD. 
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Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
carried  through,  the  deficit  will  be  $111 
billion  according  to  the  Data  Resources 
model  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

It  Is  interesting  that  we  all  say  that  we 
want  research  and  development.  We  are 
here  in  the  Chamber  disputing  some 
budget  cuts,  but  we  are  skirting  the  issue 
of  the  tax  side  of  this  question  because 
we  are  saying  we  are  only  dealing  with 
budget  cuts  here  today.  But  if  the  as- 
sumption of  this  budget  was  not  that  we 
were  going  to  have  $52  billion  In  tax  cuts 
In  fiscal  year  1982.  there  would  not  have 
been  the  need  for  as  deep  a  budget  cut. 

So.  we  talk  about  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  Senator  is  for  it  and  I 
am  for  it. 

There  are  two  bills  before  the  Senate, 
one  by  Senator  Danforth  and  one  by  me, 
which  would  provide  tax  credits  for  re- 
search and  development.  Are  we  going  to 
have  tax  credits  for  research  and  devel- 
opment if  we  have  $52  billion  tax  cut? 
Or  will  that  be  in  the  second  tax  meas- 
ure this  year?  If  so,  then  maybe  we 
should  adjust  those  figures  to  $111  bil- 
lion upward  because  the  model  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  did  not  cover 
the  second  tax  bill  that  we  might  be  mov- 
ing to  this  year. 

So  what  I  guess  I  am  saying  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  is  that  on  budget  matters,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  everything  is  rela- 
tive. We  just  want  to  try  to  be  consistent 
with  the  intention  of  the  administration, 
not  just  on  the  taxes  and  budget  but  on 
taxes,  budgets,  and  money  supply. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  check  to  see  if  the 
administration's  projections  did  include 
what  they  have  stated  for  money  supply 
or  only  included  budget  and  tax  cuts. 
I  think  he  will  be  surprised  at  what  he 
finds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawa)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  I  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  to  my  good  friends, 
the  Senators  who  are  debating  here  with 
me,  that  I  will  have  to  leave  the  fioor  in 
a  couple  of  minutes  myself,  but  I  yield 
a  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MO"5rNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
friend. 

I  simply  point,  as  we  will  recall,  thanks 
to  his  initiative,  which  is  always  gener- 
ous and  openminded  in  these  matters. 
It  happens  that  of  the  economists  we  met 
with  to  consult  with  the  economic  as- 
sumption several  weeks  ago.  one  was  Mr. 
Eckstein,  responsible  for  the  Data  Re- 
sources model,  and  Mr.  Schimering  re- 
sponsible for  the  Chase  model,  and  both 
agreed  that  assumptions  set  in  the  budg- 
et were  at  the  very  best  a  possible  case 
and  not  in  fact  a  probable  case,  but  they 
are  as  fallible  as  the  Senators  and  I, 
but  they  certainly  are  willing  to  try. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  new  era  of  hope  and  optimism 
abounds. 

Let  me  close  by  saving  to  Senator 
MoYNraAN  that  I  do  think  he  made  a 
point.  I  think  he  said  that  Is  a  rather 
simple  program,  big  cuts  in  the  budget, 
large  tax  cuts  and  regulatory  reform. 


He  said  that  rather  than  to  yield  to 
Utopia  that  is  being  promoted  he  just  did 
not  think  things  could  be  done  that  easy. 

That  is  my  way  of  saying  what  he  said. 
Am  I  kind  of  paraphrasing  the  Senator? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  is. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  suggest  that 
no  one  is  suggesting  that  at  its  best  the 
President's  economic  program  Is  going 
to  return  America  to  what  it  was  12,  15, 
or  18  years  ago. 

We  are  still  expecting  at  its  best  un- 
employment at  a  very  high  level.  We  are 
expecting  inflation  at  a  very  high  level. 
I  mean  compared  with  what  it  was  26 
years  ago,  the  last  time  mv  party  was 
In  control  of  the  Senate.  Infiation  Is  going 
to  be  five  times  higher  than  that.  I  say 
to  the  Senator.  The  Treasury  bill  rates 
the  last  time  we  were  here  were  nlne- 
ttnths  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  MO-YNIHAN.  And  the  GNP  wUl  be 
three  times  as  great. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  the  GNP  wiU  be 
three  times  as  great,  and  we  will  be  home 
free. 

©  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port th?  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Bradley. 
to  restore  funding  crucial  to  the  eco- 
nomic infrastructure  of  this  Nation  and 
to  strengthen  the  human  resources  of 
this  Nation. 

The  amendment  would  add  $100  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  198?  and  $200  million 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  It  is  a  bare-bones 
amendment  whose  purpose  is  to  prevent 
a  forced,  imprudent,  and  hasty  abandon- 
ment of  a  $3.3  billion  Federal  investment 
in  this  rail  system. 

The  failure  to  aoprove  these  funds  will 
jeopardize  not  only  any  opportunity  for 
Conrail  to  restructure  its  operations  and 
plan  to  become  self-sustaining  in  the  fu- 
ture, but  will  destroy  even  the  opportu- 
nity for  its  acquisition  by  private  rail- 
roads, as  the  administration  seemingly 
desires. 

Conrail  is  not  an  isolated  Federal  pro- 
gram that  can  be  discarded  lightly.  It  is 
a  17.000-mile  rail  freight  system  in  17 
States  which  serves  40  percent  of  the 
Nation's  manufacturers  and  the  bulk  of 
our  export-import  commerce. 

It  also  is  the  Nation's  largest  com- 
muter railroad,  operating  rail  passenger 
service  for  450,000  passengers  daily  in 
five  States. 

It  is  less  than  cost  effective  to  even 
contemplate  the  unplanned  and  clearly 
undesirable  consequences  of  suddenly 
jettisoning  Federal  support  for  Conrail 
at  a  moment  when  its  future  has  yet  to 
be  decided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Beginning  today,  we  will  be  receiving 
four  comprehensive  reports  from  DSRA. 
Conrail  itself,  the  Federal  Railway  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Surely,  we  do  not 
want  to  eliminate  our  capacity  to  re- 
spond to  those  recommendations. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  2  days 
of  hearings  only  this  past  week  there 
was  no  one  other  than  FRA  who  testified 
that  the  administration's  proposal  to 
transfer  Conrail  properties  at  this  time 
to  other  private  railroads  was  either 
possible  or  desirable. 

Both  USRA  and  the  new  president  of 


Conrail.  a  respected  railroad  executive — 
L.  Stanley  Crane — spoke  in  terms  of  fu- 
ture Conrail  operations  without  need  of 
Federal  financing  only  if  a  series  of 
changes  took  place.  However,  neither 
viewed  the  abandonment  of  Conrail  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  an  acceptable 
solution. 

Speaking  for  my  own  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, I  am  convinced  that  it  would 
be  an  economic  disaster  to  permit  the 
sudden  decline  and  deterioration  of 
Conrail. 

Some  80  industries  have  located  or  ex- 
panded their  facilities  on  Conrail  in 
Massachusetts  over  the  past  5  years  with 
an  investment  of  some  $50  million  and 
the  creation  of  6.200  new  jobs.  They  and 
the  existing  industries  and  communities 
depend  on  Conrail  for  service  and  I  would 
venture  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that  many 
of  those  industries  serve  communities  in 
every  State  in  the  Nation. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  to 
make  is  that  Conrail  is  not  a  Northeast 
and  Midwest  railroad.  It  Is  a  railroad  that 
interconnects  with  other  railroads  to 
help  move  freight  all  across  this  land. 
Some  70  percent  of  Conrail's  traffic  is 
Interchanged  with  other  railroads  and  Its 
sudden  demise  would  create  a  serious 
crisis  for  our  railroad  network  and  for 
our  national  economy. 

I  also  would  echo  the  words  of  Mr. 
Crane  that  the  Conrail  svstem  today  is 
a  vastlv  improved  and  more  modem  rail 
system  than  we  saw  in  1975.  a  time  when 
the  demise  of  Penn  Central  presented 
this  country  with  a  crisis  of  national 
proportions. 

Some  70  percent  of  all  the  funding  for 
Conrail  has  gone  directly  to  improve  the 
railbeds,  tracks,  and  rolling  stock  of  the 
system  and  the  value  of  that  system  has 
increased  accordingly. 

In  Massachusetts  alone,  some  122  miles 
of  rail  have  been  laid,  1.000  miles  sur- 
faced. 621.000  new  ties  installed  and  an 
additional  $6  miUion  expended  in  cap- 
ital improvements. 

The  problems  facing  Conrail  are  com- 
plex and  difficult.  Their  resolution  will 
take  the  combined  effort  and  sacrifice  if 
the  railroad,  local  communities,  ship- 
pers, and  labor.  But  it  will  never  be  pos- 
sible— either  to  produce  a  self-sustain- 
ing railroad  or  to  achieve  any  planned 
transition  to  private  lines — ^if  we 
abandon  Conrail  at  this  time. 

In  mass  transit,  the  restoration  of 
some  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1982 — one 
quarter  of  the  budget  reduction — and 
$390  million  in  fiscal  year  1983— one- 
half  of  the  budget  cut—  at  least  reduces 
the  devastating  reduction  intiaUy  pro- 
posed. 

Our  cities  continue  to  be  a  driving 
force  within  our  society  and  the  mass 
transit  svstems  of  Boston  and  other 
communities  has  accepted  higher  fares, 
delayed  modernization  and  sought  other 
ways  to  cope  with  the  inflationary  rise 
in  the  cost  construction,  renovation,  and 
operation. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
ease  the  cutback  now  proposed  in  the 
budget  resolution  only  slightly.  But  here 
again,  it  is  a  proper,  appropriate  and 
necessary  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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We  must  recognize  first  that  mass 
transit  Is  part  of  our  economic  infra- 
structure. It  is  the  way  people  get  from 
home  to  work. 

Funds  are  not  for  existing  transit  sys- 
tems alone  but  to  support  additional 
purchase  of  buses  in  cities  across  the 
country. 

In  Massachusetts — one-half  million 
people  use  MBTA  every  day — how  many 
Americans  depend  on  rail  and  bus  transit 
to  get  to  work  each  day?  What  happens 
if  we  allow  these  systems  to  deteriorate? 

It  makes  it  more  dififlcult  for  urban 
areas  to  succeed  and  for  our  economy  to 
prosper. 

Federal  funding  in  my  State  has  been 
essential  to  permit  major  renovations  to 
the  Red  Line  which  serves  the  South 
Shore,  the  Green  Line  which  serves  the 
western  suburbs  of  Boston,  and  the  Blue 
line  which  represents  access  to  the 
North  Shore.  Improvements  in  rolling 
stock — cars — road  beds,  and  stations 
have  helped  to  increase  ridership,  im- 
prove efBciency  and  upgrade  the  quality 
of  the  city's  mass  transit  system. 

With  gas  prices  already  approaching 
$1.50  a  gallon,  and  the  forecast  of  $2  a 
gallon  by  next  year,  it  is  essential  that 
we  have  a  viable  system  of  mass  transit 
in  Massachusetts.  Mass  transit  is  a  prov- 
en energy  saver  in  Massachusetts  and 
all  across  the  Nation. 

This  amendment  also  restores  fund- 
ing to  the  research  and  science  educa- 
tion activities  of  NSF. 

For  30  years  NSF  has  been  the  primary 
impetus  for  our  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal advancements.  Restoration  of  fimd- 
ing  for  research  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  achieve  our  national  economic,  social, 
and  political  goals  and  reverse  the  trend 
of  our  rapidly  diminishing  international 
prominence  in  science  and  technology. 
Restoration  of  NSF  funding  is  necessary 
to  upgrade  deteriorating  scientific  equip- 
ment and  instruments  in  over  200  uni- 
versities and  14  national  research  cen- 
ters. Up'^rading  this  equipment  is  criti- 
cal to  improve  the  productivity  of  our 
research  efforts  and  increase  the  prob- 
ability of  making  new  scientific  break- 
throughs. 

Restoration  of  NSF  funding  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  support  for  over  2,000 
graduate  training  fellowships  and  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  continuing  educa- 
tion for  close  to  3.000  science  teachers 
who  will  have  an  impact  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  students.  TTiese  efforts  are 
essential  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  ex- 
pertise among  our  Nation's  scientists  and 
to  insure  a  basic  level  of  scientific  lit- 
eracy among  our  Nation's  general  popu- 
lace. 

Restoration  of  NSF  funding  is  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  women  and  mi- 
norities in  science  programs  which,  if 
funded  at  restored  levels,  is  projected  to 
expose  over  12.000  women  and  other  mi- 
nority students  to  science  career  oppor- 
tunities. This  is  essential  to  cultivate  new 
scientific  talent,  ultimately  determining 
the  innovativeness.  quality,  and  scope  of 
our  scientific  endeavors. 

Finally,  this  amendment  will  restore 
funds  for  worker  retraining. 

I  would  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 
that  it  is  good  supply-side  economics  to 


support  programs  that  improve  human 
capital. 

Edward  Denison  and  other  leading 
economists  remind  the  United  States 
that  a  well  trained  work  force  is  critical 
to  improving  productivity. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  more  money  for 
a  failed  Federal  program.  Under  the 
present  trade  adjustment  program,  little 
has  been  done  to  assist  workers  in  de- 
clining industries  to  acquire  new  skills 
or  find  new  jobs.  In  fiscal  year  1980 
training  funds  ran  out  in  May.  Fiscal 
year  1981  funds  are  already  gone. 

At  a  time  when  this  body  proposes  to 
cut  TRA  benefits  and  unemployment 
compensation — at  a  time  when  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  long-term  workers  in 
basic  industries  such  as  auto  and  steel 
will  not  be  reemployed  in  their  old  jobs. 

At  a  time  when  technological  advances 
threaten  to  eliminate  jobs  in  other  indus- 
tries retraining  workers  for  new  jobs  in 
more  competitive  industries  where  most 
of  the  job  growth  is  likely  to  be  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment.* 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  I  note  the  fourth  part 
of  the  amendment,  a  restoration  of  75 
million  for  job  training  of  experienced 
workers. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  seriously 
lacks  sufficient  means  for  the  training 
of  the  amendment,  a  restoration  of  $75 
component  of  the  productivity  issue.  We 
have  seen  drastic  reductions  in  funds  for 
education,  investments  in  youth,  and  the 
future  prosperity  of  this  country. 

This  amendment  restores  but  $75  mil- 
lion to  functions  for  job  training  for  ex- 
perienced workers.  The  trade  readjust- 
ment assistance  program  includes  a  pro- 
gram for  the  retraining  of  individuals 
thrown  out  of  work  due  to  the  influx  of 
imports.  Adding  $75  million  to  this  pro- 
gram will  assist  displaced  workers  to  ad- 
just to  the  situation  of  their  skills  no 
longer  being  needed.  It  will  prevent  even 
further  dislocation  from  occurring  in  the 
lives  of  these  workers  and  their  families. 
We  recognize  that  in  certain  industries 
the  number  of  workers  employed  have 
taken  a  sharp  drop.  This  has  happened 
rather  suddenly,  often  due  to  the  sharp 
increase  in  number  of  imported  products 
and  to  economic  conditions  far  beyond 
the  control  of  these  employees.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  retrain  such  persons.  They 
are  productive  individuals  and  at  a  time 
when  we  are  very  concerned  about  our 
slow  growth  in  productivity,  we  should 
develop  the  kinds  of  programs  to  build 
on  this  productivity. 

The  aJtemative  to  not  investing  in  a 
worker  retraining  program  is  giving  the 
worker  little  choice  but  welfare.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  a  person  finds  his  or  her 
skill  no  longer  needed;  but  to  find  the 
only  alternative  available  some  form  of 
public  assistance  is  a  further  humilia- 
tion. It  is  to  the  benefit  of  our  Nation 
that  these  individuals  be  given  the  re- 
training that  is  needed. • 
•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  recognizes  that  additional  fiuiding 


is  needed  for  Conrail.  Just  today  we  have 
received  an  informative  report  from  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association  indicating  that, 
with  limited  additional  funding  of  the 
type  proposed  in  this  amendment,  Con- 
rail  can  become  viable.  The  funding  must 
be  combined  with  other  actions,  such  as 
use  of  new  rate  fiexibility,  tight  manage- 
ment of  costs,  and  management  and  la- 
bor efficiencies.  We  are  not  talking  about 
maintaining  the  status  quo.  Operational 
and  structural  changes  must  be  made; 
these  will  be  considered  as  the  Commerce 
Committee  develops  legislation. 

The  point  that  needs  to  be  made  Is 
that,  if  Conrail  can  become  viable  as  re- 
ported by  USRA,  then  this  is  a  goal 
which  can  be  achieved  at  the  lowest  cost 
and  with  the  greatest  benefits  of  any  of 
the  alternatives  available  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Considering  budgetary  deadlines,  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait.  The  time  to  re- 
solve the  Conrail  dilemma  is  now.  And 
I  am  convinced  that  the  additional 
funding  proposed  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Bradley  is  cost  effective 
and  should  be  supported  from  the  stand- 
point of  sound  transportation  policy. 

While  I  favor  the  proposed  Conrail 
funding,  the  amendment  also  includes 
other  increases  in  budget  authority,  to- 
taling more  than  $800  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  In  view  of  the  present  need 
for  fiscal  restraint,  I  regret  that  I  am 
unable  to  support  the  amendment  in  its 
present  form.» 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  statement  that 
Senator  Cannon  made  last  week  concern- 
ing Conrail. 

The  administration  recommends  no 
additional  funding  for  Conrail  beyond  a 
fiscal  year  1981  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. The  proposal  was  adopted  by  the 
Budget  Committee  before  the  Commerce 
Committee  held  Conrail  reauthorization 
hearings. 

The  hearings  held  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  on  Tuesday,  March  24  and 
Wednesday,  March  25.  1981.  brought  to 
light  a  number  of  complex  problems  in 
giving  new  direction  to  the  Conrail  sys- 
tem. Congress  must  be  free  to  consider 
the  alternatives  involved  here.  We  must 
not  allow  the  budget  to  unduly  constrain 
the  Commerce  Committee  from  making 
an  informed  logical  decision  about  Con- 
rail. 

Conrail  provides  freight  rail  service  to 
about  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  indus- 
trial base.  Industries  and  the  jobs  they 
support  depend  on  access  to  rail  service 
that  now  exists.  The  impact  of  a  hasty 
decision  as  to  the  future  of  this  rail  serv- 
ice could  be  disastrous. 

Conrail  operates  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  and  as  we  all  know  many  of  the 
States  served  are  now  experiencing  se- 
vere economic  and  fiscal  problems.  The 
interruntion  of  rail  service  in  these  areas 
could  force  their  economies  into  a  nose- 
dive. 

I  believe  that  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  recognize  that 
the  Conrail  situation  must  be  reconsid- 
ered and  additional  economies  must  be 
sought.  We  are  considering  alternatives. 

The  administration's  funding  for  Con- 
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rail,  as  reflected  in  the  reconciliation,  is 
not  realistic.  In  this  regard,  I  would  point 
out  that  no  funds  are  included  for  labor 
protection.  Yet,  there  is  a  consensus  that 
any  alternative  which  may  be  adopted 
will  involve  employee  protection  costs. 
During  recent  Commerce  Committee 
hearings  on  the  future  of  Conrail,  the 
witness  for  the  administration — FRA's 
Administrator,  Robert  Blanchette — rec- 
ognized the  need  for  resolution  of  the 
labor  protection  issue  and  indicated  that 
the  necessary  financing  would  be  rec- 
ommended. 

Each  of  the  alternatives  involve  costs 
and  each  of  the  alternatives  involves  pre- 
vious commitments  that  Congress  has 
made  to  railway  workers.  In  shaping  so- 
lutions, Congress  must  consider  the 
future  of  rail  service  to  industry  and 
communities  in  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west. But  the  benefits  of  Conrail  service 
extend  beyond  the  system's  boundaries. 
Over  70  percent  of  Conrail's  freight  traf- 
fic is  interchanged  with  other  railroads. 
A  cessation  of  service  could  threaten  the 
financial  health  of  the  rail  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  receive 
some  important  studies  on  Conrail  early 
in  April.  They  will  analyze  the  present 
condition  and  the  future  of  this  strate- 
gically important  rail  system.  The  Sen- 
ate must  not  make  hasty  decisions  in  the 
budget  that  would  preclude  a  responsible 
long-term  solution.  Congress  must  con- 
sider all  the  facts  before  reaching  a 
decision. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  fellow  Senators 
to  join  me  in  support  of  Senator  Liden's 
amendment  to  include  $100  million  addi- 
tional fimding  in  the  budget  for  Conrail 
and  allow  room  for  us  to  make  a  rational 
and  informed  decision  about  the  future 
of  the  Conrail  system.  According  to 
Conrail's  own  estimates,  these  additional 
funds  would  simply  allow  them  to  cover 
their  labor  costs,  operating  deficit,  and 
capital  costs  through  fiscal  year  1982. 
Without  this  help.  Conrail  will  go  bank- 
rupt by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
calendar  year  1982  and  serious  interrup- 
tions in  service  could  occur. • 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  amendment. 
Have  we  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 
Did  the  Senator  wish  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  mv  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Wn.LiAMS),  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 


ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "yea." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  Senator  in  the  Chamber  wishing  to 
vote  who  has  not  done  so? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 
nays  76,  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  62  Leg.] 
YEAS— 22 


Biden 

Olenn 

peu 

Bradley 

Hart 

Riegle 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Roth 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

SarbaoM 

Dixon 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Uathlms 

Weicker 

Eagle  ton 

Mctsunaga 

Port 

Moymban 
NAYS— 76 

Abdnor 

Oam 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Gold  water 

MitcheU 

Armrtrong 

Gorton 

MurkowsU 

Baker 

Graasley 

Nickles 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Brntaen 

Hatfleld 

Packwood 

BorcQ 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Bosch  wltz 

U&yakawa 

Preaaler 

Bumpers 

KeOln 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

Heias 

Pry<» 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Quayle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  HoUtngs 

Rudmac 

Cannon 

Kuidleston 

Sasser 

Cbafee 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

Chiles 

Jackann 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Cohen 

Johnrton 

Suatlord 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Stennls 

Dauforth 

Hasten 

Sievens 

DeConclnl 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Denton 

I.eahy 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Long 

Tower 

Uomenlcl 

Lugar 

wallop 

Durenberger 

Mattln«l7 

Warner 

Fast. 

McClure 

zonnslcy 

Exon 

Melcher 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

So  Mr.  Bradleys  amendment  (UP  No. 
39)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
SOCIAL  sEcuarrT  student  benettt  pbocbam 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
cial security  benefit  for  college  students 
of  deceased,  disabled,  or  retired  workers 
is  phased  out  under  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's instructions.  The  administration 
recommends  and  the  Budget  Comenittee 
assumes  that  benefits  to  new  postsecond- 
ary  student  recipients  would  be  elimi- 
nated and  existing  recipient  benefits 
would  be  reduced  by  25  percent  annually 
over  4  years. 

It  might  be  argued  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues that  elimination  of  this  program 
is  justified.  It  might  be  argued  by  some 
that  for  budgetary  reasons,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  program  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. It  might  be  argued  by  others  that 
the  social  security  student  benefit  pro- 
gram should  be  left  Intact — that  we 
should  not  tamper  with  the  contract  we 
made  with  retired,  disabled,  and  de- 
ceased workers. 

I  believe,  that  if  this  Government  finds 
that  one  of  the  ways  to  insure  the  in- 
tegrity and  solvency  of  social  security  is 
to  renege  on  its  promise  to  those  who 
have  worked  and  contribute^  to  the  sys- 
tem— upon  which  they  planned  the  edu- 


cational future  of  their  children— then 
it  must  be  done  in  the  least  painful  and 
most  honorable  way. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  change  in  the  student  benefit 
program  would  happen  very  suddenly. 
We  are  talking  about  aid  to  students 
now  in  high  school.  Seniors  planning  to 
attend  college  in  the  fall,  and  trying  now 
to  make  final  plans  based  on  how  much 
student  aid  they  may  receive.  If  social 
security  aid  is  suddenly  eliminated,  and 
other  programs  cut.  there  will  be  great 
uncertainty  about  the  educational  future 
of  great  numbers  of  young  men  and 
women. 

The  current  timetable  does  not  allow 
for  planning.  There  is  no  leadtlme  to  in- 
vestigate and  find  alternative  resources. 
There  is  not  sufficient  time  for  State  gov- 
ernments to  consider  what  actions  they 
might  take  to  help  meet  the  situation  in 
the  fall.  The  proposed  change  if  made  at 
all,  should  be  phased  in  over  time,  in 
order  that  appropriate  alternatives  can 
be  explored  and  adjustments  made. 

That  senior  in  high  school  ought  not 
be  denied  the  opportunity  to  attend  col- 
lege as  planned,  only  months  away. 

I  am  also  greatly  concerned  about  the 
denial  of  this  benefit  to  survivors  of 
workers  who  are  now  deceased.  The  so- 
cial security  student  benefit  program  has 
been  an  important  means  of  educational 
and  economic  mobility  for  this  generally 
disadvantaged  group  of  beneficiaries. 

The  student  benefit  was  intended 
to  provide  income  security — Insuring 
against  the  loss  of  earnings  caused  by 
the  death  of  the  working  parent. 

The  elimination  of  the  student  benefit 
would  cancel  the  commitment  to  work- 
ers that  their  children,  if  orphaned 
would  be  entitled  to  college  student  ben- 
efits a  commitment  these  workers  had  a 
right  to  rely  on.  It  would  destroy  the  in- 
surance protection  that  these  children 
relied  on  after  the  death  of  the  working 
parent. 

Eliminating  the  student  benefit  would 
critically  slash  incomes  of  these  vulnera- 
ble families.  Many  are  in  near  poverty 
situations,  many  are  marginal  Income 
families  and  struggling  middle-income 
families.  Their  deficits  in  meeting  edu- 
cational costs  would  soar  and  for  many 
students  the  only  alternative  is  delayed, 
interrupted  or  terminated  education. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  approximately 
800.000  college  student  beneficiaries  this 
year  are  survivors  of  deceased  workers. 
Seventy -one  percent  come  from  families 
with  incomes  under  $15,000.  and  53  per- 
cent are  from  families  with  incomes  un- 
der $8,000.  A  number  of  the  students  are 
from  families  where  both  parents  are 
deceased. 

So,  what  we  see  here  is  that  most  of 
these  students  come  from  families  not 
only  in  need  but  faced  with  substantial 
personal  problems  in  raising  and  educat- 
ing children.  In  manv  cases  the  mother 
is  the  head  of  the  household,  and  as  we 
know,  such  households  have  considerably 
lower  incomes,  on  the  average,  than 
those  households  headed  by  men. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  honor  our  com- 
mitment to  the  retired  and  disabled 
workers  with  children  hoping  to  go  to 
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college.  In  other  words,  to  these  worters 
who  are  living,  let  us  at  least  honor  our 
commitment  to  the  dead. 

In  a  few  days  I  will  be  filing  legislation 
which  will  reflect  my  concerns  in  this 
regard.  I  would  hope  that  the  Finance 
Committee  will  consider  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  changes  on  seniors  cur- 
rently in  high  school,  planning  to  attend 
college  in  the  fall.  I  would  also  hope  that 
it  will  preserve  the  commitment  we  have 
made  to  those  workers  who  are  no  longer 
alive,  who  are  therefore  no  longer  able 
to  try  to  find  alternative  means  for  con- 
tinued financial  assistance  to  their  chil- 
dren in  reaching  their  desired  educa- 
tional goals. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  respond  to  the  statement  of 
fthe  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 
I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  every 
statement  that  the  Senator  has  made 
about  student  benefits  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  I  note  that  on  August  30,  1979, 
the  GAO  issued  a  report  that  concluded 
that  this  program  should  be  eliminated. 
That  report  stated  that  student  benefits 
divert  tax  money  from  the  basic  purpose 
if  social  security,  it  gives  many  students 
nore  monev  than  their  school  costs  war- 
rant while  inequitably  barring  others,  it 
deprives  nonstudents  of  all  such  benefits, 
and  contributes  to  other  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams paying  unneeded  benefits. 

At  the  same  time  this  Senator  is  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  the  children  of  de- 
ceased and  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled individuals  who  have  contributed 
to  the  social  security  system.  I  would  like 
to  assure  the  Senator  that  when  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  takes  up  the  proposal 
to  phase  out  the  student  benefit,  we  will 
carefully  consider  the  impact  It  will  have 
on  current  seniors  in  high  school  as  well 
as  on  those  who  for  other  reasons  cannot 
make  alternative  arrangements  to  pro- 
vide for  their  education  in  the  short  term. 
We  will  also  consider  whether  some 
groups  of  recipients  should  have  these 
benefits  for  a  longer  period  into  the  fu- 
ture than  others. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 
with  the  remarks  of  mv  esteemed  col- 
league from  Michigan.  Senator  Leviw.  I. 
too.  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  high  school  students  who  have 
made  college  plans  under  the  as<;umption 
that  the  social  security  student  benefit 
would  be  available  to  them.  Like  Senator 
Levik.  I  think  that  we  should  allow  these 
students  time  to  explore  other  alterna- 
tives before  denying  them  these  benefits. 

Similarly.  I  agree  that  student  benefits 
should  continue  to  be  paid  to  surviving 
dependents  of  deceased  social  security 
recipients.  I  received  a  letter  not  long 
ago  from  one  Oklahoma  State  University 
student  who  relies  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  student  benefit  for  supnort.  The 
father  of  this  .student  was  killed  while 
in  service  In  Vietnam.  I  think  it  would 
be  wrong  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  fail  to  carry  out  its  commitment  to 
these  individuals. 

It  is  my  hope  that  while  retaining  the 
student  benefit  for  dependents  of  de- 
ceased social  security  beneficiaries  the 
Congress  will  also  gradually  reduce  the 
duraUon  of  student  benefits  to  8  months 


out  of  each  year.  In  this  way  students 
will  not  be  drawing  social  security  bene- 
fits during  the  summer  months  when 
they  are  not  in  school  and  are  earning 
money  on  their  own.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  intends  to 
include  such  a  provision  in  his  bill  and 
I  applaud  him  for  it.  The  Levin  proposal 
would  enable  us  to  meet  these  obligations 
while  still  essentially  achieving  the  first 
year  budget  cut  and  savings  requested  by 
the  President.  It  would  also  result  in 
significant  savings  in  future  years. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  his  sensitivity  and  farsightedness  in 
this  matter. 

UP  AME^^>lfKNT  NO.  40 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  funds  for  provisions 
relating  to  Federal  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments (COLA) ) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcs)  proposes  an  imprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  40. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  12.  strike 
out  through  line  20  and  Insert  the  following: 
S«c.  9.  (a)  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  It  Is  necessary  to  make  changes 
in  enacted  laws  In  order  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $14,677,000,000,  and  outlays  by 
$2,942,000,000.  In  fiscal  year  1981;   to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  »52.969 .000.000,  and  out- 
lays  by   939.563.000  000.   In   fiscal   year   1982; 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $59,472.- 
000.000.  and  outlays  by  $50,724,000,000,  In  fis- 
cal year  1983. 

On  page  4.  beginning  with  line  11.  strike 
out  through  line  20.  and  Insert  the  following: 
(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  section  421 
(c)  (2)  (C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $233,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $233,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1981;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $1,066,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $1,066,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1982;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$1,098,000,000  and  outlays  by  $1.098  000.000 
In  fiscal  year  1983. 

On  page  7.  beginning  with  line  9.  strike 
out  through  line  18.  and  insert  the  following: 
(7)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(c)  (2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $212,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $859,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1981:  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $4,354.- 
000.000  and  outlays  by  $11,738,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1982;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $4,494,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$13,526,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983;   and 

On  page  8.  beginning  with  line  12.  strike 
out  through  line  18.  and  Insert  the  following: 
(9)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93- 
344,  sufficient   to   reduce  outlays   by   $540.- 


000.000  In  fiscal  year  1982  and  to  reduce  out- 
lays by  $470,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 
out  through  line  23.  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(U)(A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  shall  report  changes 
In  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  In  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public 
Law  93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $39,000,000  and  outlays  by  $65,- 
000,000  In  fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $658,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$688,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1982;  and  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $1,601,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $1,569,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

On  page  10,  beginning  with  line  22.  strike 
out  through  line  6  on  page  11.  and  Insert  the 
following: 

(13)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  shall  report  changes  In  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93- 
344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$24,000,000  and  outlays  by  $23,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $76,000,000  and  outlays  by  $73,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1982;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $73,000,000  and  outlays  by  $73,- 
000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber?  I  will 
try  to  make  this  just  as  brief  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  After  this  particular 
amendment,  I  think  we  have  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  and  then 
three  amendments  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin   <Mr.  Proxmire>. 

This  amendment  involves  the  problem 
of  indexing,  and  how  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  overstates  the  real  Impact  of 
inflation  due  to  its  treatment  of  home- 
ownership. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  really  should 
have  the  attention  of  our  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer. 

I  think  at  this  particular  point,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  who  has  done 
such  an  able  job,  would  like  to  say 
something  about  discipline.  I  know  they 
want  to  conclude  action  on  this  particu- 
lar resolution  either  this  evening  or  in 
the  morning.  And  in  the  course  of  my 
comments,  I  want  to  refer  to  the  disci- 
pline the  chairman  maintained  in  get- 
ting the  spending  cut  package  of  the 
President  through  the  Senate.  He  is  to 
be  commended. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  it.  As  you  know, 
last  year  we  fought  and  struggled  very 
hard  to  balance  the  budget.  At  that  time, 
as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I 
wanted  to  save  several  billions  of  dollars^ 
We  proposed  a  balanced  budget  at  that 
time  but  it  evaded  us  because  of  higher 
unemployment  and  the  lame  duck 
session. 

Now  with  that  experience  behind  us, 
Mr.  President,  maybe  we  have  a  chance 
to  really  get  on  top  of  the  budget.  A 
chance  to  really  develop  credibility  in  the 
budget  process,  to  really  effectuate  a  din- 
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clpline  and  a  credibility  within  the 
Budget  Committee  that  will  make  it 
meaningful. 

I  am  convinced  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  agrees  with  me. 
When  he  comes  to  the  floor,  we  will  get 
into  it  more  thoroughly  because  there  are 
certain  strong  statements  that  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has  made  on  this 
particular  point. 

More  than  anything  else,  a  sense  of 
history  is  good  at  a  time  like  this  because 
it  is  important  to  review  the  various 
events  that  have  developed  politically 
over  the  last  decade. 

But  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  talking 
in  a  partisan  fashion.  In  fact,  I  rather 
agree  with  deTocqueville  who  said  there 
were  many  men  of  integrity  in  both 
parties  in  America,  but  in  America  there 
is  no  party  of  integrity.  That  has  not 
changed  much  in  100  years. 

So  to  begin  30  years  ago,  what  we  had 
in  essence  was  Harry  Truman  balancing 
budgets.  For  4  of  his  years  he  had  a 
balanced  budget.  Furthermore,  between 
1950  and  1960,  the  cumulative  deficit  for 
the  entire  10-year  period  was  only  $17.7 
billion. 

Between  the  period  of  1960  and  1970. 
with  the  New  Frontier,  the  Great 
Society,  and  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
entire  10-year  cumulative  deficit  was 
only  $57  billion.  But  by  the  year  1976, 
under  President  Ford,  we  hit  the  high 
mark  of  a  $66  billion  deficit  in  1  year 
alone. 

How  did  it  happen?  How  did  it  really 
occur,  beginning  in  the  1970's,  that  the 
budget  went  out  of  control? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  we  did  exercise 
restraint  when  we  had  to  in  the  1960's. 
I  happen  to  have  served  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  We  did  not  have  a 
Budget  C^ommittee  at  that  time.  We  con- 
ferred with  the  House  side  and  George 
Mahon,  who  was  then  chairman  of  the 
conference  committee,  and  in  Decem- 
ber of  1968  we  cut  back  $5  billion  in 
spending,  sort  of  a  minor  reconciliation. 

We  just  agreed  among  ourselves  that 
somehow,  some  way,  we  had  to  get  on  top 
of  the  pending  Inflation.  At  that  partic- 
ular time,  in  conscience  and  in  fact  we 
cut  some  $5  billion  in  spending  on  De- 
cember 5,  and  came  back  with  fiscal 
year  1968-69,  having  a  stn^lus  of  $3.2 
billion. 

Then  what  happened?  Well,  there 
were  a  lot  of  things  that  came  about. 
And  that  is  why  I  say  a  sense  of 
history  is  so  important.  Because  the  next 
spending  argument  we  faced  was  about 
taking  programs  at  the  Federal  level — 
the  grants,  the  guarantees,  the  assist- 
ance— and  sending  them  back  down  to 
the  local  level  where  they  can  be  better 
administered.  We  used  a  characteriza- 
tion then  that  said  sending  money  to 
Washington  and  having  the  program 
administered  there  but  the  dollar  being 
sent  back  home  was  like  getting  a  blood 
transfusion  from  your  right  arm  to  your 
left  arm  with  a  leaky  valve.  It  cost  $3 
for  every  $1  in  the  particular  program. 

But  we  had  that  movement  going  on 
by  President  Nixon  until  in  1971.  he 
picked  out  a  poll  that  I  will  never  forget. 
It  showed  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine,  Senator  Mustde,  was  lead- 


ing, and  there  was  panic.  So  at  that 
particular  time  President  Nixon  said: 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  that  Demo- 
cratic Congress  any  more.  Let  them  pass 
their  programs  as  long  as  we  get  our  pro- 
grtuns  through.  What  I  will  do  Is  I  will 
impound,  I  will  rescind,  I  will  defer  their 
programs,  and  I  will  take  as  many  as  I  can 
possibly  get  through  the  national  Congress 
and  send  them  on  down  to  the  local  level. 
We  win   have   revenue  sharing. 

And  therein  a  spending  spiral  started 
in  1971-72. 

And  as  we  all  know  next  the  lawsuits 
came  about. 

President  Nixon  did  defer,  he  did 
rescind,  he  did  impound.  But  all  the 
cases  and  decisions  were  against  him 
and  we  got  both  the  programs  he  wanted 
and  the  ones  he  did  not.  A  double  dose 
of  Government.  We  ended  up  with  a 
$45  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1975.  We 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  the  entire 
10  previous  years  with  the  Great  Society, 
the  New  Frontier,  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

I  will  never  forget  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  next 
proposing  what  they  called  a  full  em- 
ployment budget.  That  says,  "Act  as  if 
you  inherited  a  million  dollars  from  your 
imcle,  go  ahead  and  spend  it." 

Of  course,  you  have  never  inherited 
it  but  you  spent  it  anyway.  That  Is  what 
promoted  profiigacy  and  waste. 

What  that  policy  said  was  that  if  we 
had  full  employment  we  would  have  so 
many  billions  in  revenues.  And  based  on 
that  assumption  we  will  appropriate. 
And  if  it  did  not  happen,  we  have  a 
miscalculation.  So  we  had  the  full  em- 
ployment budget,  without  full  employ- 
ment revenues,  and  created  a  veritable 
financial  cancer. 

It  did  not  take  the  Democrats  long  to 
move  beyond  that  particular  challenge, 
particularly  Wilbur  Mills  on  the  House 
side. 

Let  me  read  what  was  just  stated  by 
Dr.  Martin  Feldstein,  the  president  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search, in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
February  2,  1981. 

Between  1971  and  1980,  the  average  real 
social  security  benefits  paid  to  retired 
workers  rose  more  than  30  percent.  The 
average  real  wage  In  private  employment, 
however,  fell  by  10  percent  before  tax  and 
even  more  after  tax  .  .  .  That  Increase, 
which  caused  benefits  to  depart  from  the 
long  established  relation  to  earnings,  was 
not  the  carefully  considered  choice  of  Con- 
gress but  an  election  year  gambit  of  Wajrs 
and  Means  chairman  WUbur  Mills,  who 
momentarily  saw  himself  as  a  Presidential 
aspirant. 

Of  course,  that  is  exactly  what  oc- 
curred. There  was  no  Budget  Committee 
to  watch  and  let  me  say  that  even  with 
all  the  watchers  we  have  today,  you  do 
well  to  watch  the  Ways  and  Means  and 
Finance  Committees.  I  have  not  found 
out  vet  how  to  have  a  close  enough  watch 
on  them,  even  with  a  Budget  CcMnmittee. 
They  are  very,  very  elusive  and  difficult 
to  catch. 

In  any  event,  that  is  what  happened. 
They  started  immediately  in  1972  with  a 
20-percent  increase  in  social  security 
i>enefits  and  added  automatic  cost-of- 
living  increases  on  top  of  that.  And  you 


know  what  they  did  next?  They  put  off 
the  effect  of  the  COLA  for  3  years.  They 
wanted  to  get  past  the  election  and  get 
into  the  next  term.  They  were  all  looking 
at  it  presidentially  and  delayed  its  start 
imtil  1975 — a  most  insidious  of  flnnnrittl 
practices. 

We  are  constantly  getting  approved  in 
Congress,  approved  right  here  cm  the 
Senate  floor  similar  gimmicks.  We  let  fu- 
ture costs  slide  around  the  comer,  let 
them  slip  and  slide,  saying  watch  the 
right  hand,  see  the  left  hand,  hoping  you 
really  cannot  see  either.  It  is  a  magi- 
cian's act,  whereby  we  recently  increased, 
for  example,  the  social  security  taxes  but 
did  not  put  the  increase  into  effect  until 
after  our  reelection.  We  waited  until 
January  1981  to  implement  the  tax,  not 
November  of  1980  when  we  were  all  try- 
ing to  get  reelected. 

So  we  have  not  been  candid.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  not  been  honest  with 
the  taxpayers.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
things  that  led  to  a  Budget  Committee 
and  the  budget  process. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  brief  his- 
tory of  how  a  lot  of  these  practices  came 
about  and  how  we  ended  up  with  these 
budget  deficits.  Yet  I  know  of  no  greater 
financial  cancer  on  the  body  pohtic  of 
the  United  States  and  its  fiscal  system 
than  excessive  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments, which  have  overstated  by  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  the  real  impact 
of  inflation.  For  example,  outlays  for  ex- 
plicitly indexed  programs,  only  amounted 
to  3  percent  of  the  budget  in  1970.  But 
within  the  10-year  period  since  then, 
they  have  reached  30  percent,  or  almost 
a  third  of  the  budget.  And  further,  in 
the  last  3  years,  they  have  overcompen- 
sated  retirees  relative  to  workers,  the 
very  people  paying  the  bill. 

I  want  to  hear  that  crowd  on  the  floor 
that  has  been  talking  about  middle 
America  talk  about  this  issue.  They  all 
talk  about  the  programs  we  have  for  the 
hungry  poor.  And  the  idle  rich  can  look 
out  for  themselves  with  their  tax  strad- 
dles. You  cannot  get  them.  They  will  be 
in  here  in  planes  and  they  will  take  care 
of  themselves,  do  not  worry  about  that. 
But  it  is  middle  America  who  is  so  frus- 
trated. And  it  was  compoimded  when 
they  thought  they  had  the  solution  in 
1976  with  Jimmy  Carter. 

He  talked  about  zero-based  budgeting, 
that  he  was  going  to  balance  the  budget. 
He  talked  of  deregulation.  He  talked  of 
sending  Government  back  to  the  local 
level.  But  we  had  more  bureaucracy, 
more  regulation,  and  more  unbalanced 
budgets  in  that  4-year  period  of  active 
fiscal  rhetoric,  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  is  back  down  in  Plains  as  a 
result. 

Yet  I  still  need  to  ask  how  we  can 
conscientiously,  as  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  congratulate  our- 
selves about  this  budget  package  that 
still  leaves  us  with  a  $45  bilUon  deficit? 
Please  be  here  tonight  when  we  break  or 
tomorrow  morning  when  we  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  resolution,  because  you 
are  going  to  hear  me  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  is  going  to  thank  the  ranking 
member,  about  our  good  work.  And  we 
are  all  going  to  run  up  into  the  TV  gal- 
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!ery — I  hope  they  invite  me — and  we 
are  going  to  get  on  TV  and  say.  "We 
have  made  history.  We  have  cut  $2  bil- 
lion more  than  President  Reagan;  send 
it  over  to  him  in  the  hospital  as  a 
present,  we  are  doing  even  better,  the 
country  has  turned  around,  we  are  sav- 
ing so  much  money." 

Bunk.  We  are  still  spending  faster 
than  we  are  saving  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  Why?  Because  of  these  exces- 
sive cost-of-living  adjustments.  And  that 
is  why  I  have  offered  my  amendment — 
not  to  eliminate  COLA's  but  to  simply 
eliminate  the  overcompensation  in  them. 
This  does  not  eliminate  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment,  but  the  overcompensation 
feature  of  it.  And  with  this  amendment 
we  would  save  $2.6  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  over  a  6-year  period  nearly 
S17  billion. 

COLA'S  themselves  cost  us  $22  billion 
m  the  1982  budget.  Yet  we  spend  our 
time  arguing  about  $3  billion  for  SPRO, 
or  a  little  $100  million  over  here  for  the 
minority  youth  to  be  trained,  or  another 
$150  million  trying  to  get  comprehensive 
health  care  centers  for  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  We  all  get  out  here 
and  moan,  cry,  weep,  and  wail,  trying 
our  dead  level  best  with  $100  million 
amounts  when  we  have  a  multibillion- 
dollar  hemorrhage  in  the  budget. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  Congress  must  review  the  cost  of 
automatically  indexed  programs  if  it  is 
ever  going  to  balance  the  budget.  As  I 
have  stated,  the  fiscal  year  1982  in- 
creases alone  will  exceed  $22  billion  and 
over  the  period  1981  to  1986,  COLA  costs 
will  exceed  $272  billion. 

Since  I  see  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
should  also  take  this  opportunity  to  men- 
tion that  we  have  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee another  related  problem.  That  is  the 
semiEinnual  COLA  paid  to  military  and 
civil  service  retirees.  I  happened  to  have 
been  there  in  1976,  when  we  made  the 
political  decision  to  do  away  with  a 
1 -percent  kicker.  We  had  to  face  up  to  it. 
But  opponents  raised  the  point  of  the 
Constitution,  germaneness,  and  several 
other  arguments.  Over  the  leadership 
then  of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Mike  Mansfield,  we  finaUy  got  the 
bill  to  the  floor,  got  82  votes,  and  won. 
But  it  was  regularly  almost  a  fist  fight  on 
this  floor  to  accomplish  that. 

And  sadly,  when  we  got  it,  we  had  to 
give  in  at  the  last  minute  and  say,  "We 
will  give  them  a  twice-a-year  cost-of- 
living  adjustment." 

Fortunately,  we  did  away  with  that  in 
this  resolution.  I  hope  the  authorizing 
committees  will  follow  through. 

I  say  that  because  last  year  in  June, 
when  we  voted  the  same  measure, 
the  Governmental  Affairs  maneuvered 
around  and  tried  to  take  the  savings  out 
of  the  postal  operations  function 

Mr.  TOWER.  WiU  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   HOLLINGS.   I  yield 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  might  note  that  I  did 
support  the  committee's  action  on  the 
COLA. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  Senator's  sup- 


port and  the  fact  that  they  have  done 
away  with  it  on  retirees  over  in  the 
armed  services  already. 

I  had  to  go  before  all  the  retirement 
groups  last  fall  in  the  campaign  and  the 
only  way  I  could  even  get  their  atten- 
tion was  to  ask  aU  who  had  retired  be- 
fore 1976  to  please  raise  their  hand. 
That  WEis,  generally  speaking,  the  ma- 
jority of  those  in  the  room.  Ninety-five 
percent  would  always  raise  their  hands. 

I  said,  "You  never  heard  in  your  time 
of  retirement  about  increases  twice  a 
year.  You  never  paid  for  it.  I  know  you 
are  not  welfare  recipients,  you  do  not 
want  welfare  and  I  know  you  want  to  un- 
derstand that  your  retirement  system  Is 
$130  billion  underfunded  right  now,  $130 
billion." 

So.  then,  they  sort  of  stopped  and  that 
is  how  I  got  their  attention.  I  did  not  get 
their  votes,  though.  I  can  say  that. 

In  any  event,  sound  fiscal  management 
requires  control  of  entitlement  programs 
in  general  and  control  of  those  that  are 
automatically  indexed  in  particular. 
Without  such  restraint,  the  allocation  of 
a  large  percentage  of  scarce  resources 
will  continue  to  take  place  automatically 
without  explicit  consideration  of  conflict- 
ing policv  goals  and  priorities  by  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

And  we  are  going  into  a  first  budget 
resolution  markup  next  week.  The  hear- 
ings are  going  on  at  this  very  minute. 
And  as  we  move  into  that,  we  shall  be 
setting  priorities.  And  the  Senate,  in  and 
of  itself,  can  change  policies  around  by 
how  they  set  those  priorities. 

But  unless  we  pet  rid  of  this  financial 
cancer,  we  will  continue  to  unnecessarily 
spend  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  and 
continue  to  watch  our  retirement  trust 
funds  go  into  red  ink. 

Let  me  state  further.  Mr.  President, 
that  a  comparison  with  private  retire- 
ment systems  should  also  be  made.  The 
Federal  cost-of-living  adjustment  pro- 
visions are  the  most  generous  in  the  Na- 
tion. Yet  we  are  not  trying  to  eliminate 
these  at  all.  Forty  percent  of  private 
pension  plans  have  no  cost-of-living  pro- 
vision. Almost  half  have  no  COLA  pro- 
vision at  all.  Only  4  to  8  percent  of  the 
private  plans  are  adjusted  automatically 
for  infiation  and  generally  not  for  the 
full  amount.  No  private  pension  plan  is 
automatically  adjusted  twice  a  year. 

So  we  have  not  been  inconsiderate.  We 
believe  in  social  security  and  other  Fed- 
eral pensions.  We  strongly  support  the 
programs  and  the  retirees.  But  we  should 
look  at  the  systems  with  soimd  financial 
views.  If  there  are  increases  in  benefits, 
let  us  have  increases  in  taxes.  Let  us  keep 
the  trust  funds  solvent.  But  do  not  let  us 
have  the  unnecessary,  overcompensated 
increases.  Because  then  what  do  we  do? 
Bust  the  social  security  fiond  or  let  the 
civil  service  trust  fund  go  under? 

We  have  three  major  retirement  funds 
involved.  The  social  security  fund  will 
run  out  of  money  next  year,  1982.  The 
railroad  pension  fund  will  rim  out  of 
money  in  1984.  The  civil  service  retire- 
ment has  already  run  out  of  money.  We 
have  $166  billion  unfunded  liability  now 
and  it  goes  up  in  the  next  5  years  to 
$244  billion. 


So,  as  budgeteers  let  us  look  conscien- 
tiously at  the  problems  of  indexing.  And 
specifically  let  us  look  at  what  President 
Reagan's  own  supporters,  his  staff,  his 
studies,  and  even  the  main  man  on  this 
particular  measure,  David  Stockman, 
have  said. 

On  March  12.  Just  last  month,  before 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  Mr. 
Stockman  said  this : 

My  contention  In  the  past,  and  I  think  It 
Is  demonstrable  both  empirically  and  theo- 
retically. Is,  yes.  the  CPI  has  been  overlndex- 
ing  for  about  2  or  3  budget  years  now,  due  to 
the  fact  that  Inflation  has  been  getting 
worse,  that  Interest  rates  have  been  rising, 
and  that  housing  prices  have  been  increasing 
at  a  differentially  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
general  price  level. 

In  fairness  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, he  went  on  to  say,  "Have  faith; 
don't  worry."  He  said: 

with  our  economic  plan,  we  will  bring  In- 
flation down,  and  then  we  won't  have  that 
Inordinate,  overweighted  home  mortgage 
factor  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

And  what  happened  with  President- 
elect Reagan's  own  social  security  task 
force,  as  reported  in  the  National  Jour- 
nal last  fall?  This  is  President  Reagan's 
social  security  task  force : 

The  task  force  further  recommends  that 
benefits  for  current  recipients,  which  in- 
crease automatically  along  with  the  con- 
sumer price  Index,  be  boosted  by  the  increase 
In  prices  or  wages,  whichever  Is  lower. 

In  other  words,  they  have  recom- 
mended exactly  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

With  respect  to  the  Hoover  Institution 
and  a  social  security  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  Rita  Ricardo-Campbell, 
she  is  quoted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  March  5 : 

The  monthly  cash  social  security  benefits 
should  be  Indexed  to  the  lower  of  the 
changes  In  the  consumer  price  index  or  the 
already  existing  wage  Index.  ...  It  is  unfair 
that  social  security  beneficiaries  are  better 
protected  against  price  increases  than 
workers. 

So  we  have  that  particular  endorse- 
ment not  only  from  the  study  panel  but 
also  from  a  social  security  adviser  to 
President  Reagan.  Rita  Ricardo-Camp- 
bell. And  this  is  in  addition  to  President 
Reagan's  own  Director  of  the  OflBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  talking  about 
the  problems  of  overcompensation  in 
indexing. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  have  various 
economists  who  are  close  to  the  picture. 
I  have  seen  Dr.  Arthur  Bums  several 
times  counseling  with  the  President.  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  him.  I  fol- 
low his  counsel  in  large  measure.  I  quote 
from  his  remarks  before  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  on  January  21,  the 
day  after  the  inauguration.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  al- 
ready had  us  working.  He  was  not  going 
to  let  us  go.  We  could  not  get  to  an  in- 
augural party  or  anything  else.  He  was 
beginning  to  pick  our  pockets — but  -not 
these  privileged  classes.  Listen  to  this: 

I  would  definitely  advocate  a  change  In  the 
social  security  law  under  which  adjustments 
for  Inflation  would  no  longer  be  as  reckless 
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•s  they  are  under  current  law.  .  .  .  Social 
security  recipients  during  the  past  6  years 
have  received  a  larger  percentage  increase  In 
their  benefits  than  have  people  working  for 
wages  and  salaries.  .  .  .  Therefore,  I  think 
we  need  to  adjust  social  security  legislation 
one  way  or  another  so  that  social  security 
recipients  are  no  longer  what  they  have  be- 
come— a  privileged  class,  being  treated  better 
than  oxa  working  people. 

That  is  a  statement  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns,  former  head  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  one  of  the  principal  economic 
and  financial  minds  in  this  country. 

Elmer  Staats.  the  distinguished  Comp- 
troller General,  who  held  that  post  for 
the  past  15  years,  had  many  recommen- 
dations about  economy  in  Government. 
I  quote  what  he  had  to  say  about  this 
subject  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  January  29,  1981: 

It  is  widely  agreed  that  without  restraint 
in  the  growth  of  Federal  expenditures  It  wUl 
not  be  possible  to  end  Inflation.  .  .  .  There 
is  little  prospect  for  achieving  this  restraint 
without  some  check  on  the  programs  which 
are  indexed.  .  .  .  Under  current  inflationary 
conditions.  It  is  necessary  for  all  groups  in  so- 
ciety to  share  the  burden  of  bringing  Infla- 
tion under  control.  .  .  .  Does  the  Congress 
really  intend  that  the  people  receiving  these 
beneflts  are  to  be  fully  protected  from  the 
rising  price  of  oil  when  this  protection  can- 
not be  provided  to  most  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  distinguished, 
retired  Comptroller  said  'some  check," 
this  amendment  is  a  minimal  check. 

We  had  another  amendment  in  the 
Budget  Committee  to  have  COLA's  con- 
form to  the  fiscal  year — instead  of  a 
July  1  payment,  have  an  October  1  pay- 
ment. That  change  itself  would  save  us 
over  $4  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year, 
1982,  and  it  would  go  up  to  nearly  $20 
billion  over  the  next  6  years.  But  we  did 
not  get  much  support  for  that.  So  I 
wanted  to  approach  this  problem  in  a 
minimal  fashion  and  not  let  anyone  miss 
any  payment  for  the  3-month  period. 
But  some  check  is  necessary — namely, 
the  overcompensation,  the  unjust  en- 
richment feature  of  COLA's. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  sort  of 
bipartisan  approach.  The  Democratic 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Charles  Schultz.  just  retired 
testified  before  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee on  March  10. 1  quote: 

A  direct  attack  should  be  made  on  the 
problems  of  Indexing  In  Federal  programs. 

•  .  It  seems  to  me  only  proper  that  most 
beneficiaries    of    indexed    programs    should 

nave   to  share — along  with   wage  earners 

when  the  Nation  suffers  a  loss  of  national 
Income.  ...  I  see  no  reason  why  either 
workers  or  general  taxpayers  should  pay 
additional  taxes  in  order  to  support  a 
windfall  for  program  beneficiaries,  and  to 
Insulate  them  from  sharing  a  national  in- 
come loss. 

So  it  is  called  a  windfall,  a  reckless 
procedure— actually,  a  privileged  class- 
by  Democrats  and  Republicans,  liberal 
and  conservative  economists  alike. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Chimerine.  chairman 
and  chief  economist  at  Chase  Econo- 
metrics, told  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee on  March  17  of  this  year: 

In  my  view,  unless  Indexing  is  directly 
attacked  within  the  scope  of  budget  reduc- 
tions, there  Is  a  potential  for  continued 
explosive    growth    in    Federal    expenditures 


In  the  years  ahead.  .  .  .  Several  of  the  in- 
dexed programs  which  are  part  of  the  so- 
called  "safety  net"  provide  substantial  bene- 
fits to  those  who  are  not  poor.  .  .  .  Thus. 
I  would  target  more  of  the  cuts  to  the  in- 
dexed programs,  by  changing  the  formulas 
for  Indexing,  and  less  in  some  of  the  pro- 
grams which  have  thus  far  been  designated 
for  budget  cuts. 

In  other  words,  a  proper  order  of 
procedure  would  be  that  before  we  cut 
any  particular  program's  budget,  we 
should  go  first  to  the  unjust  enrichment, 
we  should  go  first  to  the  windfall,  we 
should  go  first  to  the  inequity,  we  should 
go  first  to  the  privileged  class,  before  we 
cut  strategic  petroleum  reserves,  educa- 
tion, veterans,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Incidentally,  the  administration  saw 
no  problem  in  capping  the  veterans' 
doctors  pay  bonus.  That  was  part  of  the 
several  hundred  million  dollar  cut  from 
the  veterans  program  that  we  tried  to 
restore. 

The  veterans'  doctors  got  capped.  They 
cut  them  back,  but  they  could  not  cap  the 
real  programs  that  have  such  an  impact 
upon  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  President.  Robert  J.  Myers,  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Social  Security, 
and  I  quote  him,  said  before  the  Budget 
Committee  for  his  Commission  on  Social 
Security : 

The  Indexation  of  pensions  in  force  should 
not.  over  a  long  period  of  time,  put  retirees  in 
a  better  position  than  active  workers.  .  .  . 
If  the  Indexing  factor  results  in  beneflts  ris- 
ing more  rapidly  than  net  take  home  pay  of 
active  workers  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
this  is  an  Inequitable  situation.  .  .  .  Remedial 
action  should  be  taken,  such  as  capping  the 
Indexing  factors  or  having  them  be  the 
lower  of  price  Increases  or  wage  increases. 

That  is  exactly  the  amendment  before 
the  Senate  today  recommended  by  this 
august  member  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Security. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on.  I  have 
several  other  quotes  that  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  and  maybe  if  my  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  in  the  cloakroom 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  right  here. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  There  he  is. 

This  really  moves  me.  I  wish  to  quote 
this.  This  is  frMn  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  February  27, 1980. 1  quote  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  who  agreed  and  joined 
in  this  statement  with  Senator  Bellmon, 
the  only  economist  who  came  out  on  tar- 
get last  year.  We  are  all  fussing  around 
now  about  the  CBO  figures  wrecking 
President  Reagan's  programs,  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  program  is  entirely  too 
optimistic  or  infiationary.  But  Senator 
Bellmon  came  out  on  target  last  year 
relative  to  unemployment  figures.  So  now 
let  us  see  if  I  do  not  believe  he  is  on  tar- 
get again  with  this  particular  problem  of 
indexing,  along  with  our  now  distin- 
guished chairman  from  New  Mexico: 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  re- 
cord my  personal  Judgment  that  re-examin- 
ing past  indexing  of  Federal  programs  re- 
mains one  of  the  two  or  three  most  critical 
budget  Issues  facing  Congress.  Indexing, 
especially  indexing  of  entitlement  programs, 
perpetuates  the  thflatlonary  bias  of  Federal 
spending  and  makes  our  efforts  to  control 
Inflation  that  much  more  difficult. 


Mr.  President.  I  am  willing  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  have  5  hours  to  explain 
that.  I  do  not  want  him  to  run  out  of 
time.  I  think  he  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  have  brought  discipline, 
but  I  do  not  want  him  to  go  up  and  get 
on  TV  either  late  tonight  or  tomorrow 
now  saying  what  a  good  Job  we  have  done 
and  then  go  down  to  the  Washington 
Hospital  Center  and  say :  "Mr.  President, 
you  have  been  wounded  but  you  have 
been  cured.  Look  what  we  have  done.  We 
have  gotten  your  program  through." 

Because  rather  than  all  that  saving, 
we  are  still  spending  money  faster  than  it 
is  coming  in. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
series  of  arguments  for  reforming 
COLA's,  a  set  of  observations  by  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  economists  and 
others,  and  an  editorial  from  the  April  6 
Businessweek. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

AaCUMENTS    FOB    Refokminc    Feoebai,    COLA 
Pbactices 

I.   THE   LOSS   OF    BtTDCET   COIfTBOI. 

Failure  of  Congress  to  bring  automatically 
Indexed  programs  under  control  is  an  admis- 
sion that  it  cannot  put  its  own  bouse  in 
order.  Congress  will  destroy  both  the  credi- 
bility of  the  budget  process  and  its  own 
ability  to  control  Federal  spending. 

In  little  more  than  10  years.  Congress  has 
lost  control  of  nearly  '/j  of  Federal  budget 
outlays  through  indexing.  In  1970,  outlays 
for  explicitly  indexed  programs  accounted 
for  only  3  percent  of  the  budget.  By  1975. 
this  amount  had  grown  to  25  percent,  and 
today  it  is  over  30  percent.  This  figure  wUl 
continue  to  increase  over  the  next  several 
years  even  if  no  other  programs  are  Indexed. 

Congress  m  ;st  review  the  cost  of  auto- 
matically inde.ved  pr  grams  if  it  Is  ever  going 
to  balance  the  budget.  FY  1982  COLA  in- 
creases alone  will  exceed  $22  bUlion.  Over 
the  period  FY  82-86.  COLA  cosU  wUl  exceed 
$272  billion.  Control  of  these  programs  is 
essential  to  budget  control  and  reducing  in- 
flation. 

Sound  fiscal  management  requires  control 
of  entitlement  programs  in  general  and  con- 
trol of  those  that  are  automatically  indexed 
In  particular.  Without  such  restraint,  the 
allocation  of  a  large  percentage  of  scarce 
resources  will  continue  to  take  place  auto- 
matically, without  explicit  consideration  of 
conflicting  policy  goals  and  priorities  by  Uie 
Congress  or  the  President. 

Large  automatic  Increases  In  Indexed  out- 
lays pose  significant  problems  for  economic 
stabilization  policy.  These  Increases  are 
greatest  in  times  of  rapid  inflation,  adding 
to  spending  at  a  time  when  fiscal  restraint 
is  normally  called  for  to  slow  growth  in 
aggregate  demand  and  combat  inflationary 
expectations.  Control  and  restraint  must  be 
exercized  to  prevent  this. 

n.    INADEQUACY    OF   THE   CPI   AS   A    METHOD   OF 
IKOEXnfC 

Using  the  CPI  fully  protects  retirees  from 
the  Impact  of  inflation  while  workers,  who 
are  supporting  the  federal  retirement  pro- 
grams, are  doing  worse.  Over  the  last  three 
years,  retirees  were  overcompensated  relative 
to  workers  by  8.6  percent  at  a  cost  to  the 
treasury  of  $15  billion. 

The  CPI  overstates  the  costs  of  bomeown- 
ershlp  by  ignoring  the  investment  value  of 
a  home  and  by  overstating  the  Impact  of 
high  mortgage  rates.  Over  the  past  fo.ur  years, 
the  CPI  overstated  inflation  due  to  this  bous- 
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Ing  component  by  5.2  percent  at  a  cost  to 
the  treasury  of  tlO  bllUon. 

The  upward  bias  In  the  CPI  due  to  home- 
ownership  results  In  volatile  movements  In 
the  Index  that  distort  Federal  expenditures 
and  add  to  inflationary  pressures.  For  exam- 
ple, during  the  first  half  of  1980  the  CPI 
showed  an  Increase  In  homeownershlp  costs 
of  25  percent.  The  precipitous  decline  In  In- 
terests In  June  of  that  year  then  resulted 
In  an  increase  of  only  2  percent  over  the 
next  four  months. 

The  CPI  uses  a  fixed  and  out  of  date 
"market  basket"  for  Its  base.  CPI  Is  calcu- 
lated on  a  "market  basket"  of  goods  con- 
structed eight  years  ago.  In  addition,  a 
fixed  -market  basket"  can  significantly  over- 
state the  true  cost  of  living.  This  happens 
because  consumers,  by  purchasing  less  of 
those  goods  that  haive  become  expensive  and 
more  of  those  that  have  become  cheaper,  can 
and  do  achieve  satisfaction  equal  to  that  of 
the  original  "market  basket." 

A  policy  of  fiscal  restraint  necessary  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  Inflation  should  not  be 
weakened  by  an  unnecessarily  liberal  Indexa- 
tion procedure  which  could  cause  budget 
outlays  to  expand  faster  than  taxable 
Income. 

Beneficiaries  of  Federal  programs  should 
help  to  absorb  part  of  the  decline  in  the 
standard  of  living — when  prices  rise  faster 
than  wages,  only  those  working  now  experi- 
ence a  decline  In  the  standard  of  living  since 
beneficiaries  of  Federal  programs  are  fully 
compensated. 

nl.    AKCtJMBNTS    FOE    LIMITINC    COLA    INCSEASES 
TO  THE  IJ-S*"^   OF  THE  CPI  OB  WAGE  INDEX 

Limiting  COLA  Increases  to  the  lesser  of 
the  CPI  or  the  wage  index  would  save  •2.6 
billion  In  FY  82  and  »17.0  bUUon  over  the 
period  FY  81-86. 

Limiting  COLA  Increases  to  the  lesser  of 
the  CPI  or  wage  Index  would  restore  equity 
to  the  working  man.  Currently,  those  who 
work,  pay  taxes,  and  support  the  retirement 
system  are  losing  against  inflation  while  the 
retiree  Is  fully  protected. 

Limiting  COLA  Increases  will  do  much  to 
restore  the  solvency  of  the  Social  Security. 
Civil  Service,  and  Railroad  Retirement  trust 
funds.  It  Is  estimated  that  Social  Security 
will  run  out  of  cash  to  pay  benefits  In  1982. 
The  Civil  Service  trust  fund  currently  has  an 
unfunded  liability  of  $166  bllUon  and  by 
1986  It  win  exceed  $244  billion.  The  railroad 
Industry  pension  fund  will  be  Insolvent  by 
1984  or  1985. 

Federal  COLA  provisions  are  the  nost  gen- 
erous In  the  nation.  No  private  pension  plans 
are  automatically  adjusted  twice  a  year.  Only 
4  to  8  percent  of  private  plans  are  adjusted 
automatically  for  Inflation  and  generally  not 
for  the  full  amount.  Nearly  40  percent  of 
private  pension  plans  have  no  COLA  provi- 
sion at  all. 

Beneficiaries  of  Federal  programs  should 
help  to  absorb  part  of  the  decline  in  the 
standard  of  living — when  prices  rise  faster 
than  wages  only  those  working  now  experi- 
ence a  decline  in  the  standard  of  living  since 
beneficiaries  of  Federal  programs  are  fully 
compensated. 

There  has  t>een  a  tendency  to  regulate  In 
recent  years  to  achieve  social  objectives  such 
as  clean  air.  worker  safety,  etc.  These  costs 
are  paid  In  higher  prices  for  which  benefici- 
aries of  Federal  programs  are  fully  compen- 
sated while  persons  who  are  working  are  not. 

Statimekts  on  th«  Nbcsssttt  of  Revisimg 
Feoeral  COLA  Practjcis 
"I  wotild  definitely  advocate  a  change  in 
the  social  security  law  under  which  adjust- 
ments for  Inflation  would  no  longer  be  as 
reckless  as  they  are  under  current  law.  .  .  . 
Social  security  recipients  during  the  past  5 
yttn  have  received  a  larger  percentage  in- 
crease  In   their  benefits   than   have   people 


working  for  wages  and  salaries.  .  .  .  There- 
fore, I  think  we  need  to  adjust  social  secu- 
rity legislation  one  way  or  another  so  that 
social  security  recipients  are  no  longer  what 
they  have  become — a  privileged  class,  being 
treated  better  than  our  working  people." — 
Dr.  Arthur  Bums.  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
January  31.  1981. 

"It  Is  widely  agreed  that  without  restraint 
m  the  growth  of  Federal  expenditures  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  end  Inflation.  .  .  .  There 
is  little  prospect  for  achieving  this  restraint 
without  some  check  on  the  programs  which 
are  Indexed.  .  .  .  Under  current  Inflationary 
conditions.  It  Is  necessary  for  all  groups  in 
society  to  share  the  burden  of  bringing  in- 
flation under  control.  .  .  .  Does  the  Con- 
gress really  Intend  that  the  people  receiving 
these  beneflts  are  to  be  fully  protected  from 
the  rising  price  of  oil  when  this  protection 
cannot  be  provided  to  most  Americans." — 
Elmer  Staats,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
January  29,  1981. 

"The  task  force  further  recommends  that 
beneflts  for  current  recipients,  which  In- 
crease automatically  along  with  the  con- 
sumer price  index,  be  boosted  by  the  Increase 
in  prices  or  wages,  whichever  Is  lower." — 
President  Reagan's  Social  Security  Task 
Force,  as  reported  In  the  National  Journal, 
November  29.  1980. 

"A  direct  attack  should  be  made  on  the 
problems  of  Indexing  In  Federal  programs. 
...  It  seems  to  me  only  proper  that  most 
beneflclarles  of  indexed  programs  should 
have  to  share — along  with  wage  earners — 
when  the  Nation  suffers  a  loss  of  national 
Income.  ...  I  see  no  reason  why  either 
workers  or  general  taxpayers  should  pay  addi- 
tional taxes  In  order  to  support  a  windfall 
for  program  beneflclarles.  and  to  Insulate 
them  from  sharing  a  national  Income  loss." — 
Charles  Schultze.  House  Budget  Committee, 
March  10.  I98I. 

"In  my  view,  unless  Indexing  Is  directly 
attacked  within  the  scope  of  budget  reduc- 
tions, there  is  a  potential  for  continued  ex- 
plosive growth  In  Federal  expenditures  in 
the  years  ahead  .  .  .  several  of  the  Indexed 
programs  which  are  part  of  the  so-called 
"safety  net"  provide  substantial  beneflts  to 
those  who  are  not  poor.  .  .  .  Thus,  I  would 
target  more  of  the  cuts  to  the  indexed  pro- 
grams, by  changing  the  formulas  for  Index- 
ing, and  less  In  some  of  the  progratns  which 
have  thus  far  been  designated  for  budget 
cuts." — Dr.  Lawrence  Chimerlne,  Chairman 
and  Chief  Economist,  Chase  Econometrics, 
House  Budget  Committee.  March  17,  1981. 
"Between  1971.  and  1980.  the  average  real 
social  security  beneflts  paid  to  retired  work- 
ers rose  more  than  30  percent.  The  average 
real  wage  in  private  employment,  however, 
fell  by  10  percent  before  tax  and  even  more 
after  tax.  .  .  .  That  Increase,  which  caused 
beneflts  to  depart  from  the  long  established 
relation  to  earnings,  was  not  the  carefully 
considered  choice  of  Congress  but  an  elec- 
tion year  gambit  of  Ways  and  Means  Chair- 
man Wilbur  Mills,  who  momentarily  saw 
himself  as  a  presidential  aspirant." — Dr. 
Martin  Feldsteln.  President.  National  Bu- 
reau of  Ek:onomlc  Research.  Wall  Street 
Journal.  February  2.  1981. 

"The  monthly  cash  social  security  bene- 
flts should  be  Indexed  to  the  lower  of  the 
changes  In  the  consumer  price  Index  or  the 
alreadv  existing  wage  index.  ...  It  is  unfair 
that  social  security  beneflclarles  are  better 
protected  against  price  Increases  than 
workers." — Rita  Rlcardo-Camobell.  Hoover 
Institution  and  Social  Security  Advisor  to 
President  Reagan.  Wall  Street  Journal, 
March  5.  1981. 

"The  Indexation  of  p>enslons  In  force 
should  not,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  put 
retirees  In  a  better  position  than  active 
workers.  ...  If  the  indexing  factor  results 
In  beneflts  rising  more  rapidly  than  net  take 
home  pay  of  active  workers  over  a  period 


of  several  years,  this  Is  an  Inequitable  situ- 
ation. .  .  .  Remedial  action  should  be  taken, 
such  as  capping  indexing  factors  or  having 
them  be  the  lower  of  price  increases  or  wage 
Increases." — Robert  J.  Myers,  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security,  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  February  27,  1980. 

"Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
record  my  personal  Judgment  that  re-exam- 
ining past  Indexing  of  Federal  programs  re- 
mains one  of  the  two  or  three  most  critical 
budget  Issues  facing  Congress.  Indexing,  es- 
pecially indexing  of  entitlement  programs, 
perpetuates  the  inflationary  bias  of  Federal 
spending  and  makes  our  efTorts  to  control 
Inflation  that  much  more  dlfllcult." — Sena- 
tors Domenicl  and  Bellmon,  Opening  State- 
ment, Senate  Budget  Committee,  February 
27,  1980. 

(From  Business  Week.  Apr.  6,  1981] 
Stopping  Escalation 

President  Reagan  and  his  advisers  ap- 
parently do  not  yat  understand  Just  how  Im- 
portant It  Is  to  check  the  continuing  escala- 
tion of  Social  Security  beneflts  before  the 
whole  system  comes  to  pieces.  Early  in  March 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  was  prepared 
to  change  the  present  system  of  adjusting 
benefits  in  step  with  the  consumer  price  in- 
dex, which  tends  to  overstate  inflation.  The 
President  personally  quashed  the  move — on 
the  grounds  that  he  had  promised  during  the 
campaign  not  to  change  the  Indexation  of 
benefits.  In  doing  so,  he  made  a  serious 
mistake. 

The  President  will  get  another  chance, 
however,  when  the  budget  reconciliation  bill 
comes  up  for  vote  in  the  Senate.  Senator 
Ernest  P.  HoUlngs  (D-SX:.)  will  propose  an 
amendment  limiting  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment In  beneflts  to  the  Increase  in  the 
CPI  or  the  rise  In  average  wages,  whichever 
is  less.  The  same  limit  would  apply  to  federal 
retirement  pay.  which  now  Increases  In  step 
with  the  CPI. 

There  is  strong  support  for  the  HoUlngs 
proposal  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  Con- 
gress. And  there  should  be.  Social  Security 
beneflts  are.  In  effect,  a  transfer  from  workers 
to  their  elders.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for 
lettlne  the  income  of  retirees  rise  faster  than 
the  Incomes  of  the  workers  who  support 
them. 

As  a  matter  of  simple  equity,  the  HoUlngs 
apnroach  should  be  adopted.  As  a  matter  of 
practical  management,  it  has  to  be  put  Into 
effect  fast.  The  trust  fund  that  'backs  up 
pavments  under  the  Old  Age  &  Survivors  In- 
surance system  is  close  to  the  vanishing 
point  Unless  the  load  on  It  Is  reduced,  mas- 
sive Infusions  of  new  monev  will  have  to  be 
made,  and  much  that  Is  good  about  the  pres- 
ent system — the  link  between  beneflts  and 
contributions  for  Instance — will  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  mv  dist'irruished  cha'rman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  D^r- 
ENBERCER).  The  ScnatoT  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  ob- 
viously the  Senator  has  done  a  marvelous 
job.  Perhaps  it  would  best  be  said  that  I 
am  his  secret,  silent,  unrecorded  cospon- 
sor.  Is  that  adeouate? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Except  for  a  wounded 
President,  the  Senator  would  be  a  co- 
sDonsor.  I  say  that  in  all  candor.  He  and 
I  both  know  that. 

Mr.  IXJMENTCI.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senate  should  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  did  not  ask 
us  in  his  first  significant  series  of  cuts 
to  include  adiustments  in  the  cost  of 
living  for  pensions  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  control  over.  I  think  the 
Senate   should    know   that   subsequent 
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thereto  and  before  we  completed  mark- 
up on  this  reconciliation  we  met  with  him 
to  discuss  the  issue  once  again.  The  Pres- 
ident indicated  to  us  that  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  arguments  on  the  issue  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  and  whether 
or  not  it  was  overcompensating  in  terms 
of  real  inflation,  but  he  asked  us  not  to 
consider  it  at  this  time,  and  I  stress  "at 
this  time." 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  minority 
manager  of  this  bill,  who  I  greatly  re- 
spect, was  active  as  chairman  before  me 
in  trying  to  bring  fiscal  restraint  and 
he  will  respond  that  there  is  not  a  better 
time  than  now.  But  the  President  has 
asked  us  to  get  this  first  package 
through,  see  if  it  does  not  begin  to  have 
a  real  reaction  in  the  American  econ- 
omy affecting  both  interest  rates  and 
inflation. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  we  have  a  real 
positive  effect  in  bringing  interest  rates 
down  and  inflation  rates  down  and  if 
that  can  be  done  rather  quickly,  then  I 
think  the  good  Senator  would  agree  to 
the  extent  that  that  occurs  that  disparity 
that  he  is  attempting  to  correct  gets  less, 
and  if  we  can  do  this  quickly  the  dis- 
parity wiU  not  cost  in  the  outyears  the 
many  billions  of  dollars  that  have  been 
projected. 

So  I  am  here  today  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  understand  that  budgeting  is  an  evolv- 
ing thing.  We  will  have  a  first  resolution 
very  soon.  It  will  be  debated  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  and  hopefully  my  good  friend 
from  South  Carolina  and  I  can  take  this 
reconciliation  number  and  put  it  right 
in  in  each  function.  Assume  it  is  done. 
We  will  not  have  the  big  job  of  squeezing 
each  of  those  fimctions  because  we  will 
have  done  that  here  in  the  last  5  days. 
I  think  some  Senators  feel  that  we  should 
bring  this  cost  of  living  up  when  we  set 
the  target  there.  That  may  be  the  case, 
but  for  now  I  think  we  should  move  along 
as  we  have,  get  the  President's  package 
completed,  get  the  Senate  committees  to 
work  on  the  law,  get  our  first  resolution 
and  get  into  conference  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble with  the  Rouse  of  Representatives, 
and  see  if  within  a  year  or  so  we  have 
not  brought  inflation  and  interest  rates 
down  substantially.  If  that  is  the  case, 
the  outyear  savings  attributable  to  the 
disparity  in  the  CPI  will  be  maintained 
and  we  wUl  have  an  opportunity  to  look 
at  it  again  in  due  course. 

I  say  to  Senator  Rollings  that  I  have 
not  changed  my  views.  I  want  him  to 
know  that  he  has  made  a  superb  argu- 
ment. The  cost  of  living  index  and  the 
entitlements,  all  of  them  together,  are 
one  of  the  most  serious  budgetary  prob- 
lems this  Congress  has.  but  let  us  not 
forget,  and  I  do  not  address  this  to  the 
Senator,  but  we  are  taking  a  pretty  big 
bite  here  in  the  Chamber  when  we  pass 
this  resolution.  We  will  cut  38  or  so  bil- 
lion dollars.  That  is  almost  half  the  in- 
crease in  the  budget  proposed  for  1982 
That  is  significant.  That  is  historic  when 
we  consider  we  have  been  growing  at  the 
rate  of  16  full  percent  a  year  for  the  last 
4  years. 

So  I  urge  that  the  Senate  reject  the 
amendment.  Hopefully  inflation  wiU  be 
reduced  and  its  necessity  will  be  reduced 


also  in  terms  of  the  sense  of  urgency,  but 
if  not,  we  certainly  will  have  a  chance 
shortly  again  to  consider  it. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  not  only 
for  his  presentation  today  but  in  com- 
mittee. He  did  a  marvelous  job  of  ex- 
plaining this  and  setting  it  right  where 
it  should  be  objectively  and  with  all  the 
expertise  he  could  muster  in  quoting 
from  those  distinguished  Americans  who 
are  as  worried  as  he  is  about  inflation 
and  overbudgeting  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
not  press  my  distinguished  chairman.  I 
understand.  There  is  a  tide,  though,  in 
the  affairs  of  men  that  leads  on  to 
fortune. 

I  believe  that  President  Reagan  has 
not  only  done  the  right  thing  and  coura- 
geous thing  in  putting  the  attention  of 
this  country  on  the  economic  and  fiscal 
problems  that  we  have  but  I  think  he 
has  a  stronger  mandate  and  stronger 
support  than  any  of  us  ever  expected 
which  I  welcome. 

I  think  that  necessarily,  as  the  art  of 
government  is  the  art  of  the  possible, 
we  cannot  bite  off  too  much  and  I  think 
initially  perhaps  he  felt  that  way. 

But  we  are  seeing  progress  being  made, 
although  on  the  Rouse  side  when  we 
started  they  talked  about  October.  I 
even  heard  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  talking  about  we  ought  to  be 
good  to  get  the  Reagan  program  through 
by  October,  and  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol  they  spoke  about  $20  to 
$25  billion  and  now  they  are  up  to  $40 
billion,  and  they  have  come  from  October 
up  to  June.  We  are  making  good  progress 
and  we  do  not  want  to  ruin  that  in  any 
fashion,  but  we  do  not  want  to  miss  this 
particular  opportunity. 

I  take  it  we  will  not  be  passing  another 
reconciliation  resolution  in  the  next  sev- 
eral years.  That  would  be  an  inordinate 
kind  of  procedure.  It  is  a  rare  tool  and  it 
should  be  used  rarely,  and  I  hope  we  will 
not  come  back. 

So  the  only  time  we  can  get  it  in  one 
locked  fashion  where  it  will  encompass 
all  the  programs  with  limited  debate  but 
adequate  debate  over  on  the  Senate  side 
is  right  now. 

It  is  the  most  insidious,  treacherous 
provision  we  have  in  all  of  budgeteering. 
Here  we  come  through,  and  under  the 
leadersh'p  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  he  really  has  estab- 
lished not  only  a  discipline  but  a  credi- 
bility for  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
budget  process  in  a  national  Congress, 
and  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  like  an  example 
I  will  give. 

There  was  a  slogan  once  with  an  insur- 
ance company  that  was  in  diflBculty  down 
there.  Then  they  reorganized  and  brought 
out  the  new  company,  and  they  wanted 
a  new  slogan  for  Capital  Life.  One  of  the 
suggestions  was  that  Capital  Life  will 
surely  pay  if  the  small  print  on  the  back 
does  not  take  it  away. 

What  we  are  saying  is  this  reconcilia- 
tion bill  will  take  care  of  all  the  programs 
if  the  small  print  does  not  take  it  away. 

We  are  judicious.  Members  urge  how 
much  for  veterans,  how  much  for  job 
training,  how  much  for  health  care,  and 


how  much  for  women's,  infants',  and 
children's  feeding,  and  how  much  all  the 
programs  are  and  how  much  we  need  for 
national  defense. 

This  goes  right  in  under  civil  service 
and  everything  else,  an  Inordinate  COLA 
adjustment  right  there,  the  military  re- 
tirees also.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas,  our  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  Mr.  Towxa,  la 
supportive  of  the  twice-a-year  COLA 
adjustment.  It  goes  into  all  particular 
programs  and  it  mushrooms  them  up 
beyond  recognition  and  beyond  nmnage- 
ment. 

We  say  it  is  controlled,  and  then  we  are 
granted  the  golden  opportunity,  which  1 
believe  to  be  right  now,  and  we  fail  to 
control,  and  I  hate  to  see  this  opportunity 
slip. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  on  his  wisdom,  on  his 
courage,  and  on  his  eloquence  at  being 
willing  to  take  on  a  very  difBcult  task  but 
one  which  I  am  convinced  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  ultimately  to  gain 
control  over  the  Federal  budget. 

We  have  not  yet  significantly  ap- 
proached the  challenge  of  numerous  en- 
titlement programs  which  have  led  the 
way  to  a  constantly  increasing  share  of 
the  Federal  Government,  being  a  con- 
stantly increasing  share  of  the  incMne  of 
the  United  States  being  used  by  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment. 

I  do  not  believe  this  proposal  is  likely 
to  pass  or  to  be  accepted  by  this  body 
here  this  afternoon,  but  I  do  think  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  points  bis 
way  toward  the  future  in  stating  that 
this  is  a  fair  proposal  in  that  it  does  not 
treat  people  who  are  beneficiaries  of 
social  securitv  in  a  way  less  favorable 
than  it  does  those  who  are  working  for  a 
living.  He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  those 
who  are  its  ijeneficiaries  will  also  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  cure  of  the  ill  oi 
infiation  from  which  we  have  been 
suffering  so  long. 

I  am  convinced  when  it  is  exiriained 
to  them  appropriatriy  they,  hke  other 
Americans,  will  t>e  willing  to  accept  their 
share  of  the  problems  which  we  face  in 
the  future. 

I  believe  the  Senator  has  begim  to  lead 
us  on  a  right  course,  and  that  sooner  or 
later,  and  I  hope  for  the  good  of  the 
United  States  sooner,  this  proposal  will 
be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  yielding. 

I  share  the  point  of  view  that  was  just 
expressed  by  my  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Washington.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  for  offering 
this  amendment  to  this  body  today. 
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As  we  Uve  our  time  through  this  Ufe 
and  we  face  these  moments  of  opportu- 
nity, I  think  this  is  one  opportunity  we 
have  to  seize  the  initiative  and  to  see 
that  the  risks  of  inflation  are  shared 
equally  by  all  groups  In  the  coimtry. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
prabably  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  is 
cnly  a  modest  $17  billion  over  a  6-year 
period,  I  believe,  which  is  correct,  and  it 
jmobably  should  go  even  further.  But  at 
leaM  it  st8u-ts  us  in  the  position  o>f  recog- 
nizing that  we  are  constantly  ratcheting 
everything  upward  and  constently  trying 
to  aay  there  is  one  group  or  a  special 
group  that  will  not  have  to  bear  any  of 
the  burden  of  inflation. 

A  great  part  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program  is  based  on  the  fact  of 
the  antlclpati<m  of  declining  expectations 
In  the  future  of  inflation,  and  this 
Mnendment  that  the  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna  propoeee  would  be  a  signal  to  all 
people  In  the  country,  to  all  the  finan- 
cial institutions,  to  the  young  and  old 
alike,  thai  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Staites — the  Senate  in  particular — is  very 
serious  about  stopping  the  continuati<»i 
of  the  flat  currmcy  standard  we  have 
been  on. 

I  think  that  is  why  it  is  so  essentitd. 
It  may  net  pass  today,  but  I  hope  it  does 
pass,  because  it  will  be  a  signal  that  the 
election  in  1980  was  not  something  to  be 
taken  lightly;  that  the  American  people 
definitely  want  a  systematic  change  in 
what  we  are  going  to  expect  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  are  not  talking  about  taking  any- 
thing away  from  any  senior  citizen.  We 
are  talking  about  holding  down  the  level 
of  the  increase.  As  I  say,  it  may  not  be 
enough,  but  it  is  a  start  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  intend  to  support  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  I  hope  all  Senators  will 
support  his  amendment,  because  I  think 
in  the  long  range  this  amendment  wilJ 
be  proven  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  senior  citizenry  retired  community 
In  the  United  States  because  It  will  help 
lessen  the  anticipation  of  inflation,  bring 
down  interest  rates,  bring  more  stability 
to  our  financial  markets,  bring  more 
stability  to  the  future  of  what  people  can 
expect,  and  make  it  so  that  we  can  ac- 
tually live  on  the  dollars  we  save  today 
so  we  can  live  on  them  tomorrow. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  T 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho.  He  has  made  an  outstanding 
statement,  a  very  cogent  statement 
about  the  amendment  itself.  It  is  a  slight 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  also  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Washington  (Mr.  Gortoh) 

I  also  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield  as  much  time  a? 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  would  like. 


Mr.  E>OLE.  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for 
the  amendment,  but  I  want  to  commend 
the  di&tmguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  I  would  just  say,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  it  may  be 
an  option  we  may  have  to  consider.  But 
X  am  reminded  of  a  breakfast  meeting 
we  had  one  morning  which  the  Presi- 
dent attended  and  where  he  indicated 
he  would  oppose  this  because  of  certain 
statements  made  during  the  campaign. 

But  defeating  this  amendment  will  not 
preclude  the  Committee  on  Finance 
from  considering  this  or  other  matters. 
This  Senator,  for  one,  thinks  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  face  up  to  some  of  the  dif- 
ficult decisions,  and  while  I  applaud  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  raising 
it,  I  will  vote  against  it.  But  I  hope 
when  push  comes  to  shove,  which  is  not 
going  to  be  very  long,  that  we  keep  this 
amendment  in  mind.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I,  too,  rise  in  support  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina's 
amendment.  I  supported  him  in  the 
Budget  Committee  and  I  Intend  to  do  so 
on  the  floor. 

I  thought  his  statement  was  eloquent 
and  to  the  point.  I  enjoyed  listening  to 
the  historical  analysis  of  why  we  got  Into 
this  particular  situation  in  which  we  are 
right  now. 

He  went  back  and  started  with  Tru- 
man, went  through  Elsenhower,  and  the 
Great  Frontier  and  the  Great  Society, 
and  Nixon  and  revenue  sharing  and 
Carter  and  Ford,  and  now  President 
Reagan,  and  during  those  years  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
will  recall  Republicans  talldng  a  lot 
about  a  thing  called  the  "silmt  ma- 
jority." 

Well,  I  would  just  teU  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  I  am  fairly 
certain  that  there  is  a  silent  majority  of 
Senators  that  support  his  amendment 
before  us  but  are  not  really  quite  ready 
to  come  forward  and  vote  for  it;  that 
there  is,  indeed,  a  silent  majority. 
People  say,  "Yes,  Senator  Hollimcs  Is  on 
the  right  track.  We  have  got  to  do  some- 
thing, but  now  is  not  the  right  time." 

WeU,  if  it  is  not  the  right  time  now. 
when  will  it  be?  Probably  never,  if  we  do 
not  get  on  with  the  program  of  dealing 
with  the  indexing  problem. 

I  was  heartened  to  see  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  do 
something  about  Indexing.  They  talked 
about  deferring  it  until  October  3.  At 
least  it  is  on  the  right  road.  It  shows  a 
little  bit  of  progress;  a  little  bit  of 
sensitivity. 

But,  as  far  as  an  observation,  Mr. 
President,  we  heard  the  argument  that 
we  cannot  do  it  because  of  campaign 
promises;  that  this  is  an  exercise  in 
futility;  and  that  everybody  knows  this 
is  going  to  fail. 

I  am  sort  of  surprised  that  not  more 
Senators  are  here  and  participating  In 


probably  the  most  Important  amend- 
ment that  has  come  to  this  floor 
on  this  budget  reconciliation  pack- 
age. As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It  is  the 
most  important  amendment.  It  Is  the 
most  suktstantive  amendment.  It  deals 
with  an  entitlement  program  that  every- 
body talks  about  dealing  with — to  get 
in  and  do  something  about  the  entitle- 
ment program.  But  when  push  comes  to 
shove,  and  when  we  get  around  to  doing 
something  about  It,  there  Is  only  talk, 
not  votes. 

But  I  want  to  tell  the  Senator  that  he 
has  a  silent  majority.  We  had  a  silent 
majority  in  the  early  seventies.  We 
flnally  got  a  majority  in  the  1980's — a 
real  majority.  So  I  hc^je,  In  due  time, 
that  the  silent  majority  that  supports 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  in  his 
proposal  will  still  emerge  as  a  real 
majority. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  the  point  that  in  the  com- 
mittee the  distinguished  Senat<H'  from 
Indiana  made  the  point  of  where  we  find 
the  safety  net  to  see  that  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's economic  package  will  work. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  offering  the  President  an  oppor- 
tunity to  guarantee  the  success  of  his 
economic  proposals  to  put  this  country 
back  on  the  road  to  economic  recovery, 
because  this  amendment  would  signal, 
I  say  again,  that  this  Congress  means 
business;  that  we  are  willing  to  bite  the 
bullet. 

It  will  not  be  detrimental  to  any  group 
of  people  in  the  country.  It  will  not  deny 
any  access  or  opportunity  to  their  re- 
tirement. If  anything,  it  will  guarantee 
them  a  guarantee  of  a  retirement  pen7 
sion  that  will  pay  for  something,  that 
will  buy  something  in  the  future,  because 
it  signals  that  we  have  gone  far  enough, 
we  have  reached  the  breaking  point  and 
we  are  not  going  to  just  automatically 
try  to  exclude  one  group  from  our  society 
from  the  ravages  of  inflation  that  have 
been  caused  right  here  in  this  Capitol 
by  spending  money  that  we  did  not  have 
and  printing  money  and  inflating  the 
currency  which  brings  about  the  rise  in 
prices  that  so  badly  hurts  all  of  us  In 
this  country. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
made  the  point  very  well  in  committee 
one  day.  Where  do  we  find  the  safety 
net?  Where  do  you  look?  The  Defense 
Department?  Do  you  look  in  the  appro- 
priated fund? 

There  is  only  one  place  to  look — the 
entitlement  programs,  and  the  sooner 
the  better  that  we  get  on  with  it. 

Again,  I  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  pass  and  we  get  a  pleasant  surprise. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  be  surprised.  Not 
many  Senators  are  here  to  even  partake 
in  really  the  most  important  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  so  far.  You  talk 
about  history  and  historical  movement, 
as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  pointed  out 
how  important  this  is.  This  Is  the  amend- 
ment. 
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I  am  glad  to  support  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  hope  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  support,  more  than  I  think. 
Maybe  a  litUe  bit  of  that  sUent  majority 
that  I  am  talking  about  out  here  might 
actually  vote  for  this  amendment.  I  sort 
of  doubt  it. 

I  imagine  we  might  get  in  the  teens 
somewhere,  a  double  figure. 

Indiana  University  played  basketball 
the  other  day.  A  lot  of  teams  tried  to 
keep  them  down  below  the  double  fig- 
ures. North  Carolina  came  within  13 
points— although  I  know  the  Senator  is 
from  South  Carolina.  We  wiU  probably 
get  about  that  many  votes  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise, 
admittedly,  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, but  also  to  raise  a  point  concern- 
ing the  timing  of  this  proposal. 

I  know  that  it  is  easy  to  point  out, 
even  in  fun,  that  everybody  wants  to  put 
off  to  the  future  a  critical  issue,  rather 
than  face  it  in  the  present. 

But,  legitimacy  for  putting  off  this 
issue  is  due  to  the  Inordinate  impact  that 
the  interest  rate  has  on  the  cost-of-living 
increases. 

In  the  last  18  to  24  months,  we  have 
had  a  rapid  increase  in  the  interest  rates 
and,  hence,  that  inordinate  impact.  So 
now  we  make  a  decision  that  we  are 
going  to  cut  down  on  the  cost  of  living 
because  of  high  interest  rates. 

The  first  question  to  be  resolved  is 
whether  we  have  faith  that  the  Reagan 
program  Is  going  to  work.  If  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program  worlcs,  then  we 
will  have  a  lower  interest  rate  and  less  of 
an  impact. 

Second,  let  us  assume  that  the  Rollings 
amendment  wUl  be  adopted.  Then  we  will 
have  a  lower  cost-of-living  increase  to 
compensate  for  high  interest  rates.  Then, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  Reagan  program 
works.  A  year  or  so  from  now  we  will  find 
out  that,  because  interest  rates  are  lower, 
senior  citizens  would  not  receive  any 
cost-of-living  adjustment  in  benefits. 
Then,  we  will  have  to,  at  some  future 
date,  face  the  prospect  of  raising  the  ad- 
justment mechanism.  We  ought  to  not 
overreact  to  a  1-  or  2-year  Increase  In 
interest  rates. 

We  ought  to  find  out  if  the  Reagan 
program  is  going  to  work.  If  it  is,  then 
that  overcompensation  taking  place  now 
Is  going  to  be  compensated  for  down  the 
road. 

Most  Importantly,  if  we  do  not  adjust 
the  COLA  mechanism  now  and.  over  the 
lOTig  term,  it  balances  out.  then  we  will 
have  fewer  questions  in  the  minds  of 
senior  citizens  as  to  whether  their  bene- 
fits are  secured.  For  the  last  7  or  8  years 
they  have  known  what  to  expect.  They 
can  expect  what  the  formula  allows  them 
to  get  each  July  1.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  adding  a  measure  of  unnecessary 
uncertainty  to  senior  citizens  with  re- 
spect to  what  financial  resources  they 
will  have  available. 

Inflation  impacts  more  severely  on 
senior  citizens  than  any  other  group  in 


this  country.  We  are  going  to  add  to 
that  burden  if  we  act  precipitously.  So 
let  us  wait  and  see. 

Let  me  add  a  final  point  that  I  made 
in  the  committee.  This  entire  subject 
ought  to  be  considered  as  we  deal  with 
the  question  of  what  to  do  to  restore  the 
Integrity  and  viability  of  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds.  Cost-of-living  ad- 
justments are  a  major  cost  to  that  fund. 
We  ought  to  consider,  at  the  time  of  our 
discussion,  what  to  do  with  COLA.  These 
moneys  are  supposed  to  come  directly 
from  the  social  security  trust  funds,  not 
from  general  revenues.  That  is  why  I 
ask  that  we  vote  this  amendment  down. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
principal  impact  of  inflation  in  this  coun- 
try is  not  upon  the  senior  citizens.  The 
principal  imi>act  of  inflation  in  this  coun- 
try Is  on  the  people  who  are  paying  the 
bills — the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  their  anal- 
ysis of  the  problem  and  for  the  eloquent 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
about  the  silent  majority. 

We  should  go  one  step  further — and 
I  know  the  fourth  estate  will  take  it  in 
good  stead.  They  have  possession  of  the 
b'^ll.  and  I  never  try  to  play  one-upman- 
sh'p  with  the  newspapers  or  the  media. 
But  why  are  they  silent? 

They  are  silent  because  of  the  age 
of  symbolism  in  which  we  live. 

I  remember  during  the  last  session 
when  we  had  the  food  stamp  amendment 
concerning  college  students.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  Senator  Bellmon. 
and  I  put  it  through.  But  in  the  mean- 
time we  had  Jesse  Jackson  and  others 
fill  mv  entire  office  until  I  explained  it 
did  not  impact  on  them  but  on  college 
students.  But  the  svmbol  said  that  "Hol- 
lings  is  against  food  stamps,  against 
feeding  the  hungry." 

I  had  a  chance,  thank  Heaven,  to  ex- 
plain it  and,  once  explained,  we  were  able 
to  eliminate  the  unneedy  students.  But 
the  symbolism,  the  headlines,  the  media 
allocation  of  getting  stories  into  30-sec- 
ond  shorts,  mandates  that  they  all  stay 
silent. 

What  will  the  headlines  say  when  we 
have  this?  Let  us  have  truth  in  report- 
ing. Truth  in  reporting  would  say  that 
the  taxpayers'  savings  have  been  cut. 
When  we  lose  this,  that  is  what  happens. 
Their  savings  have  been  cut.  Not  the 
social  security  benefits.  They  are  going 
to  get  a  cost  of  living.  We  have  not  cut 
the  benefits. 

Or  would  the  headlines  say  "Workers' 
earnings  have  been  cut"? 

The  workers  are  the  ones  who  are  pay- 
ing for  this.  We  have  outlined  that,  but 
that  is  not  the  way  you  write  a  news- 
story.  The  newsstory  and  the  headline 
will  say  on  the  one  hand  "Social  security 
benefits  are  cut"  if  we  succeed,  or  "Move 
to  cut  social  security  benefits  defeated." 
People  just  read  the  headlines.  And 
then,  why  would  a  fellow  who  has  enough 
sense  to  get  to  the  United  States  Senate 


argue  with  that  headline?  We  have 
enough  problems  up  here.  You  only  have 
30  seconds,  so  hOw  do  you  explain  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  with  its  overcom- 
pensated  home  mortgage  in  the  SO-sec- 
ond  short?  If  you  can  do  it,  you  are  a 
genius.  Or  if  you  are  running  for  public 
office  and  your  opponent  gets  up  and 
gives  a  page  number  and  runs  an  ad. 
then  try  to  explain  it  in  half  a  minute. 

That  is  why  the  majority  is  silent  and 
that  is  why  they  do  not  vote.  And  they 
will  not  until  it  permeates  the  pubUc's 
attention— an  imderstandlng  of  ^lat  is 
really  going  on  on  the  part  of  social 
security  and  other  retirement  programs. 

They  do  not  want  to  be  treated  like 
welfare  recipients.  They  pay  into  the 
fund.  TTiey  are  workers.  They  have 
earned  their  social  security  benefits.  In 
fact,  they  characterize  it  as  a  trust  fund 
and  they  do  not  want  politicians  monkey- 
ing with  it.  They  want  to  be  able  to  rely 

on  it.  ,  .1^  i 

What  destroys  the  credibility  of  that 
fund  is  we  moved  in.  In  1972,  with  the 
20-percent  Increase  and  made  it  politi- 
cal, and  then  put  In  the  cost-of-living 
adjustments,  which  has  only  been  in,  as 
I  indicated,  for  the  past  6  years.  So  we 
began  treatmg  it  poliUcally  by  giving 
them  benefits,  and  who  is  going  to  com- 
plain about  that?  Not  the  recipient.  So 
he  comes  to  expect  them. 

But  if  he  imdersUnds  that  his  benefits 
and  his  participation  are  going  to  be 
measured  in  an  equiUble  fashion  with 
the  rest  of  America,  workers,  Uxpayers. 
and  the  like,  I  think  they  wiU  appreci- 
ate it.  They  would  like  to  have  the  sU- 
bility.  They  would  like  to  get  it  aside 
from  election  poUtics  and  promises  and 
excessive  compensation. 

But  the  Senator  is  right,  that  there  is 
a  sUent  majority.  I  hope  we  can,  by  this 
alone  at  least  educate  enough  to  come 
around  to  the  justice  of  the  system  and 
therein  build  credibiUty  in  us. 

There  are  really  no  benefits  in  being 
on  the  Budget  Committee.  You  cannot 
win  any  votes.  You  learn  a  lot  about  your 
Government  and  financing.  And  at  least 
you  ought  to  have  the  inner  satisfaction 
and  the  clearness  of  conscience  to  real- 
ize that  you  have  done  an  honest  job. 

We  cannot  maintoin  our  credibility  as 
long  as  we  keep  talking  about  uncontrol- 
labfes  and  do  not  control  that  which  can 
be  controUed;  namely,  the  COLA  Index 
In  this  budget  process.  The  time  Is  now 
and  I  am  convinced  we  can  get  the  sup- 
port on  the  other  side  if  we  had  toe 
movement  at  this  particular  tune  by  the 
administration.  However,  I  understand 
those  requirements. 

I  do  appreciate  the  support  that  Sen- 
ators on  the  other  side  of  the  aLsle  have 
given  this  particular  amendment  and  I 
hope  we  can  have  it  spread  over  the 
years. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  atten- 
tion. I  am  wlUlng  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  opposed 
the  HoUlngs  amendment  to  change  the 
way  social  security  and  other  benefits 
are  indexed,  but  I  believe  we  must  con- 
tinue to  study  ways  to  make  indexaUon 
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of  such  benefits  more  fair  and  economi- 
cally realistic. 

At  some  point  soon.  Congress  must  ad- 
dress the  rapidly  increasing  cost  to  the 
Federal  budget  of  entitlement  programs 
as  they  are  presently  indexed.  But  first 
the  administration  has  a  responsibility 
to  inform  Congress  of  its  own  proposals 
on  this  issue.  The  Rollings  proposal  was 
not  a  p€ut  of  the  President's  economic 
package,  and  the  effect  such  a  proposal 
would  have  on  the  average  beneficiary 
is  imclear.  Congress  must  consider  re- 
forms of  present  indexing  measures  in 
the  near  future  if  we  are  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  a  balanced  budget.  But  we  should 
first  have  the  benefits  of  knowing  the 
administration's  position. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  do.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
'Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kas- 
TEN>.  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  12 
nays  86,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  63  Leg.) 
■JTEAS — 12 
Oorton  Humphrey  Nunn 

Helms  Kasten  Quayle 

Holllngs  McClure  Rudmaji 

Huddleston         Nlcklee  Symms 


NAYS— 86 

Durenberger  Mattlngly 

Eagleton  Melcher 

Ea«t  Metzenbaum 

Ex  on  MltcheU 

Ford  Moynlhan 

Gara  Murkowslrl 

Oletm  Packwood 

Goldwater  Pell 

Gras^ey  Percy 

Hart  Pressler 

Hatch  Proxmlre 

Hatfleld  Pryor 

Hawkins  Rlegle 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Btdec 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

Harry  P..  Jr.     Hayakawa 
Byrtl.  Robert  C.  Heflln 
Cannon  He<ne 

Chafee  Inmiye 

Chiles  Jackson 

Cochran  Jepsen 

Cohen  Johnston 

Cranaton  Kassebaiim 

DAmato  Kennedy 

Dwiforth  Laxalt 

DeOMBclnl  I*ahy 

Denton  Levin 

Dixon  Long 

Dodd  I.ug^ 

DoI«  Mathlas 

Dom«n<cl  Matsunaga  Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
Randolph  WUllams 

So  Mr.  Rollings'  amendment  (UP  No 
40)  was  rejected. 


Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsooeas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order. 


PROGRESS  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  take  the  floor  at  this  time  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
what  the  program  is  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  and  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  if  he  can  tell  us. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  for  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  Indicated  earlier. 
I  believe  that  now  we  are  making  good 
progress  and  it  would  be  worthwhile  for 
this  Senate  to  remain  in  session  tonight, 
to  a  reasonably  late  hour — I  would  esti- 
mate 10  o'clock  or  something  shortly 
after  that. 

I  still  have  the  somewhat  timid  hope 
that  we  can  finish  tonight;  and  if  we  can, 
I  think  It  would  be  worth  our  Investment 
of  a  little  more  time.  But  if  we  cannot 
finish  tonight  at  10  o'clock  or  a  little 
after  10,  I  would  expect  to  go  over  in 
recess  until  tomorrow  at  9:30  and  con- 
tinue In  session  tomorrow  imtil  we  finish, 
or  perhaps  tomorrow  night.  I  hope  not. 

If  we  can  finish  this  resolution  tonight 
or  tomorrow,  it  would  be  my  hope  and 
expectation  that  we  could  recess  over 
then  until  Monday  and  not  be  in  session 
on  Friday. 

However,  for  the  time  being,  I  think 
the  better  part  of  discretion  is  to  con- 
tinue with  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ments to  this  resolution  until  late  eve- 
ning, until  10  o'clock  or  a  little  after  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 


BUDGET  RESOLUTION  OF  RECON- 
CILIATION  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideratiOTi  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 9. 

tn>  AMENDMENT  NO.  41 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  the  level  of  savings 
to  be  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Oovernmental  Affairs) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  De- 
CoNciNi).  for  himself.  Mr  Boren.  Mr.  Prtor. 
Mr.  DrxoN.  and  Mr.  Riegle  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  41. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 


On  page  22.  strike  out  lines  4  through  13, 
and  insert   the   following: 

"Sec.  11.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernmental Affairs  shall  report  changes  In 
laws  to  modify  programs  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  Conunlttee  which  would  re- 
duce the  costs  to  the  Oovernment  resulting 
from  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse;  administra- 
tive, non-defense  related  travel  and  trans- 
portation; consultant  services;  public  affairs, 
public  relations,  public  Information,  and 
Government  advertising;  audiovisual  and 
fllm-maklng  activities;  and  iincollected 
Federal  debts.  Savings  In  appropriations  and 
expenditures  from  trust  funds  from  such 
statutory  changes  shall  be  $3,900,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,700,000,000  In  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1982  and  $1,000,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $2,000,000,000  In  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year   1983." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  am  prepared 
to  go  ahead,  but  I  understood  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  had  asked  if  he 
could  have  a  half  hour.  I  said  that  I 
would  not  stand  in  his  way,  but  I  would 
not  want  to  lose  my  standing  on  my 
order.  If  that  means  I  would  be  losing 
my  standing,  then  I  would  want  to  pro- 
ceed prior  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
wants  to  go  ahead.  We  have  been  trying 
to  do  it  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
was  to  have  the  next  amendment,  and 
then  we  were  to  have  the  three  Proxmire 
amendments,  with  a  time  agreement. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  now  wants  to 
have  his  time.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
him  proceed  next,  after  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
have  been  waiting.  I  have  been  waiting 
a  few  days,  too.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's effort  to  try  to  get  this  on  the 
track. 

Row  long  is  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin going  to  take? 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    There    are    time 
agreements  on  two  of  my  amendments. 
Mr.   DeCONCINI.   What   is   the  time 
agreement? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Fifteen  minutes  on  a 
side  on  one  amendment;  10  minutes  on 
a  side  on  another  amendment;  the  other 
would  be  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  inquire  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  what  the  time  agree- 
ment is  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  not  under  a  time  agree- 
ment, except  the  usual  time  agreement 
which  is  applicable — a  1-hour  limita- 
tion, a  half  hour  on  each  side.  But  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  under  certain  possibilities  with  re- 
spect to  parliamentary  procedure,  11  is 
entirely  possible  that  that  period  could 
be  extended  to  2  hours. 

Mr.  CRILES.  On  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  would  be 
possible.  I  do  not  anticipate  doing  that. 
I  think  1  hour  would  be  totally  adequate. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Row  can  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  get  more  than  1  hour  on  an 
amendment? 
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Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Re  might  have  a  mo- 
tion under  the  Budget  Act.  I  am  guessing. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is,  as  usual,  his 
discerning  self. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  does  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  do  not  want  to  ob- 
struct and  force  my  way  in  here.  I  just 
want  to  explain  that  I  have  an  amend- 
ment that  I  have  been  attempting  to 
get  up  here  for  some  days.  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  my  amendment  be 
the  order  of  business  after  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  if  no  one  objects  to  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
to  object  to  that. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
I  will  go  one  step  further  after  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  not  called  up 
any  Republican  amendments  as  we 
moved  through  this  but  I  understand 
that  Senator  Helms  has  an  amendment. 
I  think  under  the  accommodation  he 
would  follow  Senator  Metzenbaum  if  he 
so  desires  after  which  it  would  be  Sena- 
tor Metzenbaum  and  then  I  would  have 
no  objection  If  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
follows. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Is  there  a  time 
agreement  on  that  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  Senator  Helms 
have  some  time  in  mind  on  his,  or  will 
he  just  take  what  is  allowed  under  the 
act? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  us  not  enter  a  time 
agreement  now.  I  think  the  Senator  and 
I  can  work  that  out. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Re  would  prefer  to 
leave  that  open  under  the  act  at  this 
point. 

We  still  agree  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  after  that  if  it  is  all  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
is  the  pending  question  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Chair.  Will  the  Chair  repeat  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
is  the  pending  question  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  did  the  amend- 
ment get  pending  when  the  amendment 
of  Senator  Metzenbaum  was  agreed  upon 
to  be  next? 

Mr.  CHILES.  He  got  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  was  recognized,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  submitted  the 
amendment  and  the  amendment  was 
read  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  next  order 
of  business  be  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  following  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  his  amendment,  then  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  and  then  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  Is  all  right. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  set  aside  and  it  will  re- 
occur in  the  order  that  was  just  speci- 
fied. 

UP  amendment   no.  42 

(Purpose:  To  require  reductions  In  tax  ex- 
penditures) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  The  assistant 
legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 42. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  7,  line  18,  strike  out  "and  . 

On  page  8,  line  2,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  a  semicolon  and  "and". 

On  page  8,  between  lines  2  and  3.  Insert 
the  following: 

(C)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  In  laws  providing  tax 
expenditures  (as  defined  by  section  3(a)(3) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974),  sufficient  to  re- 
duce such  tax  expenditures  by  $100,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1981,  $1,300,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  $800,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1983. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  that  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  may  very  properly  be  called  the  tax 
expenditure  amendment,  the  tax  abuse 
amendment,  the  tax  loophole  amend- 
ment, the  tax  shelter  amendment,  or 
whatever  name  someone  might  find  ap- 
propriate to  call  it.  But  it  deals  with  that 
area. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  order  in  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order. 

The  Senator  may  continue. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
taken  not  be  charged  against  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  time  wiU  not  be  charged. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  take  just  a  few  seconds  to  review 
what  has  happened  so  far  during  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution. 

Last  Pridav  we  accepted  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  $200  million  to  the  school 
lunch  program  by  taking  that  money 
from  the  foreign  aid  programs.  And  we 
proudly  patted  ourselves  on  the  back  for 
restoring  some  funds  to  the  school  lunch 
program.  But  let  us  be  honest  about  it. 
The  amount  we  added  back  is  a  drop  in 
the  bucket.  It  was  a  pittance  compared 
to  the  amount  we  cut.  We  cut  the  total 
amount  of  the  school  lunch  program  by 
$1.6  billion  and  we  restored  $200  mil- 
lion— great  big  deal. 


The  Senate  refused  on  several  votes  to 
add  funds  back  to  the  veterans'  programs 
for  medical  services,  even  though  vet- 
erans have  been  told  to  expect  those 
services. 

The  Senate  voted  against  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Prtor)  to  reduce  outlays 
by  $2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982  by  elimi- 
nating many  wasteful  consultant  con- 
tracts. Numerous  hearings  have  docu- 
mented the  waste  and  abuse  in  this  area 
of  spending.  Yet  that  motion  was 
defeated. 

The  Senate  voted  against  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  RiECLE).  which  I  cosponsored 
to  restore  $800  million  to  the  social  secu- 
rity program  and  those  funds  would  help 
the  most  needy  and  oldest  social  security 
recipients,  those  who  only  receive  the 
minimum  $122  social  security  benefit. 
President  Reagan  told  Americans  that 
basic  social  security  benefits  would  not 
be  eliminated.  Surely  this  is  a  gaping 
hole  in  his  so-called  safety  net. 

In  other  motions  we  have  allowed  deep 
cuts  in  education,  m  mass  transit,  in  the 
urban  redevelopment  program.  Alto- 
gether we  have  cut  deeply  into  social 
programs  that  help  the  poor,  the  working 
family,  the  middle  class,  the  elderly. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  have  totally 
ignored  one  major  issue  and  that  is  what 
is  the  full  tax  expenditures.  We  have  cut 
human  service  programs  but  we  have  left 
intact  billions  of  dollars  in  wasteful  tax 
subsidies  to  the  largest  corporations  of 
America  and  to  those  who  are  the  most 
affluent  Americans.  I  believe  this  is  im- 
falr.  I  believe  it  is  Inequitable.  I  believe 
it  is  wrong.  I  believe  It  is  bad  Govern- 
ment policy.  The  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing this  evening  is  designed  to  force  a 
vote  on  the  issue  of  tax  expenditures. 
This  is  not  the  only  tax  expenditure  that 
should  be  eliminated  but  it  is  a  svmbcd. 
This  particular  one  has  to  do  with  the 
commodity  straddle,  and  commodity 
straddles  serve  absolutely  no  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  economy.  They  do  not  add  a 
sinele  iota  to  the  productivity  of  this 
country. 

All  they  do  is  make  it  possible  for 
people  to  play  with  the  thine  called  puts 
and  calls,  and  if  a  person  has  very  in- 
telligent and  the  best  investment 
counselors  and  the  best  investment 
banking  firms,  they  will  teach  him  how 
not  to  pay  his  taxes  and  to  kick  them 
over  into  the  next  year.  The  fact  is  that 
this  is  but  one  of  many  special  tax  ex- 
penditures, soeclal  loopholes  that  exist 
in  the  law.  We  can  name  them. 

I  bel'eve  that  we  must  eliminate  these 
wasteful  tax  loopholes,  special  deduc- 
tions, credits  and  exemptions.  They  are 
costing  the  Government  billions  of  dol- 
lars each  year. 

My  amendment  would  particularly 
direct  the  Finance  Committee  to  elimi- 
nate an  especially  wasteful  tax  expendi- 
ture. 

Now  by  adopting  this  amendment  we 
would  be  able  to  restore  funding  to  cer- 
tain social  proerams.  while  at  the  same 
time  we  would  not  increase  the  deficit 
established  by  the  reconciliation 
instructions. 
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By  adopting  this  amendment,  we  will 
be  saving  $1.3  bUllon. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  order  In  the 
Senate,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  When  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  before  our 
committee  today  he  gave  us  a  story 
about  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have  to 
worry  about  some  of  the  tax  expendi- 
tures because  as  he  put  it  If  we  can  get 
this  tax  cut  through  there  will  be  much 
less  need  for  t&x  shelters,  less  need  for 
the  butterfly  straddle. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  In  business  be- 
fore I  came  here,  and  every  Member  of 
Congress  or  the  Senate  knows  that  no 
one  likes  to  pay  taxes. 

I  do  not  care  whether  the  rate  Is  70 
percent,  I  do  not  care  whether  the  rate 
:s  50  percent.  I  do  not  care  whether  the 
-»te  is  30  percent,  nobody  likes  to  pay 
taxes.  So  I  challenge  the  premise  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  suggests 
that  somehow  by  bringing  down  some 
-axes  for  the  more  affluent  people  of  this 
country  that  they  are  not  going  to  be 
billing  to  play  the  same  games  with 
•commodity  tax  straddles. 

There  are  so  many  different  areas  of 
tax  expenditures  that  could  be  closed  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  to  fund 
needed  social  programs,  and  yet  the  fact 
is  that  this  administration  has  refused 
to  bring  up  any  of  them,  to  bring  any  of 
tiiem  to  our  committee  or  to  the  Con- 
gress for  consideration. 

According  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation,  tax  expenditures  result  In  a 
loss  of  revenues  to  the  Treasury  of  $266 
billion  a  year  as  of  1982,  and  in  the  next 
10  years  It  will  cost  the  Federal  Treasury 
•13  trillion. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  many  of 
•-iiese  tax  expenditures  serve  legitimate 
:iational  policy  goals  such  as  the 
mortgage  interest  deduction  which  en- 
tourages homeownership  and  housing 
ronstruction,  tax  deductions  for  charita- 
ble contributions,  and  other  tax 
•ncpenditures. 

But  other  tax  expenditures,  such  as 
the  commodity  straddle,  which  I  offer  to 
the  Senate  as  a  symbol  of  the  entire  is- 
sue, as  the  precursor  of  a  number  of 
other  amendments  that  I  will  offer 
.ihould  I  be  able  to  get  it  through,  have 
simply  outlived  their  original  purpose 
tnd  I  believe  they  should  be  ehminated. 

These  tax  expenditures  are  subsidies  to 
Bpecial  interests  such  as  the  timber  in- 
dustry, such  as  the  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies, and  large  commercial  and  retail 
chains. 

But  I  want  to  also  make  it  clear  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  amendment  that 
has  to  do  with  Items  I  just  mentlcmed. 
The  only  thing  this  amendment  affects 
has  to  do  with  the  commodity  straddle. 
There  is  no  sound  policy  reason  why 
certain  wealthy  interests  should  receive 
tax  breaks  and  let  the  rest  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  have  to  bear  the 
burden,  especially  at  a  time  when  we  are 
attanptlng  to  balance  the  budget. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  Mr.  David 
Stockman,   the  head  of   the  Office  of 
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Management  and  Budget,  recognizes  the 
problem.  On  March  12,  appearing  before 
the  Budget  Committee,  this  Is  what  he 
had  to  say  about  tax  expenditures: 

I  think  that  there  are  some  tax  expendi- 
tures that  are  obsolete.  Inefflclent  or  unjusti- 
fiable. They  ought  to  be  eliminated  as  a 
matter  of  good  tax  policy  and  as  a  matter 
of  political  equity  in  some  general  sense. 

Let  me  list  several  particularly  worth- 
less tax  expenditures  that  I  believe 
should  be  eliminated.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  commodity  straddle.  That 
is  the  only  one  that  is  before  the  Senate 
this  afternoon.  But  In  the  area  of  indus- 
trial revenue  bonds,  known  as  IRB's,  a 
group  of  bonds  Issued  by  local  munici- 
palities and  counties  that  pay  interest 
that  is  exempt  from  Federal  taxes,  as  a 
result  of  this  special  provision  the  IRB's 
are  especially  attractive  on  the  bond 
market,  and  I  believe  they  can  serve  as 
a  legitimate  tool  for  local  development. 
But  In  recent  years,  this  expensive  FW- 
eral  subsidy  has  been  used  Indiscrimi- 
nately. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  more  than  $7  billion  in  bonds  were 
Issued  in  1979  compared  to  only  $1.2  bil- 
lion Issued  in  1975.  This  resulted  in  a 
direct  loss  to  the  Treasury  of  $300  mil- 
Uon  in  1982  alone.  That  Is  a  conservative 
estimate  because  that  amount  escalates 
to  a  Treasury  loss  of  $5  billion  over  the 
next  5  years. 

The  real  shame  is  that  a  large  portion 
of  these  tax  subsidies  are  being  used  to 
build  McDonald  hamburger  stands, 
Stouffer's  Restaurants  and  Hotels, 
racketball  clubs,  tennis  clubs,  golf 
courses,  and  I  am  even  informed  that 
thev  have  been  used  to  build  go-go 
parlors. 

This  Is  a  serious  abuse  of  the  original 
purpose  of  the  IRB's.  By  restricting  the 
use  of  IRB's  to  areas  of  the  country  that 
are  economically  distressed,  and  by  limit- 
ing them  to  useful  bona  fide  industrial 
development,  we  can  better  target  our 
resources,  while  saving  the  Treasury  $5 
billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

Regrettably,  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee rejected  mv  motion  to  do  just 
that.  I  am  gratified  to  learn  from  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Regan  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  considering  tightening  up  the 
use  of  IRB's.  Mr.  Regan  today  said  before 
the  Budget  Committee: 

There  have  been  some  abuses,  in  our  opin- 
ion. We  will  probably  be  making  sueeestlons 
to  modify  IRB's. 

Another  area  of  abuse  with  respect  to 
tax  expenditures  has  to  do  with  special 
capital  gains  treatment  for  the  timber  in- 
dustry. Although  this  particular  amend- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  that  subject, 
it  is  an  indication  of  the  kinds  of  tax 
expenditures  and  tax  loopholes  that 
should  be  closed. 

Timber  ownership,  because  of  unique 
tax  rules,  offers  opportunities  for  some 
taxpayers  to  shelter  profits  associated 
with  such  ownership. 

Originally,  the  special  treatment  was 
developed  to  encourage  development  of 
tlmberland.  However,  in  practice.  16 
firms,  including  the  Nation's  largest  Um- 
ber and  paper  companies,  received  two- 
thirds  of  the  tax  payments. 


I  want  to  point  out  to  those  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  whose  constituency  In- 
cludes farmers  of  every  kind,  whether 
they  are  wheat  farmers,  whether 
they  are  com  farmers,  whether  they  farm 
soybeans  or  cotton  or  peanuts  or  tobacco, 
that  all  other  groups,  all  other  farming 
in  this  country,  pay  taxes  at  a  normal 
rate.  The  more  you  make  the  more  you 
pay.  But  we  have  special  treatment  for 
the  timber  industry.  We  say  to  the  timber 
industry: 

You  need  only  pay  taxes  on  40  percent  of 
your  profits.  We  will  treat  It,  the  sale  of 
timber,  as  a  capital  gain. 

That  little  dUly  saves  the  timber  in- 
dustry $665  million  a  year  which  the  rest 
of  the  people  in  this  country  have  to 
bear  as  a  part  of  their  tax  burden. 

Then  you  look  over  at  the  oil  industry. 
The  oil  industry  has  a  special  gimmick 
called  writing  off  Intangible  costs  for  oil 
and  gas  drilling.  Again  I  want  to  point 
out  that  the  timber  item  is  not  In  this 
amendment  and  the  intangible  costs  for 
oil  and  gas  drilling  are  not  In  this  amend- 
ment. But  these  are  the  kinds  of  things 
we  talk  about  when  we  talk  about  tax 
expenditures. 

Even  though  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  already  decontrolled  domestic 
oil  prices  and  has  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  decontrol  natural  gas  prices,  the 
oil  and  gas  companies  continue  to  re- 
ceive tremendous  subsidies  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  form  of  special 
tax  breaks. 

The  writeoff  of  intangible  costs  for 
drilhng.  such  as  exploration,  labor,  ma- 
terials, supplies,  and  repairs,  costs  the 
Treasury  over  $2  billion  a  year.  With 
decontrol  there  is  absolutely  no  justifi- 
cation to  continue  this  special  writeoff. 
Yet  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
refused  to  eliminate  this  exemption. 

It  Is  an  interesting  fact  of  life  that 
I  was  just  talking  about  the  fact  that 
farmers  are  discriminated  against  In 
favor  of  the  timber  industry.  When  It 
comes  to  the  writeoff  of  intangibles,  all 
other  industries  in  this  country  are  dis- 
criminated against  In  favor  of  the  oil 
companies. 

Other  companies  do  not  get  this  spe- 
cial kind  of  special  tax  writeoffs. 

Then  there  is  another  item  that  favors 
the  banks  of  this  country.  No  other  busi- 
ness can  do  this.  But  the  banks  are  per- 
mitted to  have  an  excess  bad  debt  deduc- 
tion, purely  on  the  basis  of  a  figure.  The 
tax  laws  allow  the  deductions  by  busi- 
nesses of  bad  debts  as  a  cost  of  doing 
business.  But  banks  receive  special  treat- 
ment under  the  law  and  are  allowed, 
through  fiscal  year  1982.  a  special  fixed 
rate  percentage  loan  business  deduction 
for  bad  debts,  whether  or  not  they  actu- 
ally have  those  bad  debts. 

The  actual  bad  debt  experience  of 
these  banks  has  been  considerably  less 
than  their  statutory  exemption.  If  they 
were  only  allowed  to  deduct  bad  debts 
upon  their  actual  experience  with  bad 
debts,  they  would  owe  more  than  $500 
minion  more  over  the  next  2  years. 
Again,  nothing  is  being  proposed  by  the 
administration  to  pick  up  those  dollars 
so  that  we  might  not  have  to  cut  back 
on  some  of  the  programs  that  have  to 
do  with  himian  concerns. 
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I  believe  that  tax  expenditure  should 
be  eliminated  as  a  matter  of  fairness  and 
equity.  Of  course,  not  across  the  board, 
but  eliminate  those  that  are  the  most 
gross  and  most  unfair  and  most  inequita- 
ble and  most  discriminatory  against 
farmers  and  business  people.  Unless  we 
eliminate  these  unfair  tax  expenditures, 
we  leave  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
favoritism  toward  special  groups  and 
very  wealthy  individuals. 

Mr.  Presiaent,  several  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Budget  Committee  have  argued 
that  this  proposal  to  eliminate  tax  ex- 
penditures Is  actually  an  effort  to  raise 
taxes.  That  is  wrong.  If  we  eliminate  tax 
expenditures,  we  do  not  increase  taxes 
for  lower  and  middle  income  families,  nor 
do  we  increase  it  for  those  who  are  in  the 
higher  brackets.  We  only  increase  taxes 
for  those  who  are  getting  special  privi- 
leges under  the  law  today. 

By  eliminating  the  special  loopholes, 
we  save  money  for  the  Treasury.  We 
make  it  possible  for  the  Treasury  to  re- 
duce the  tax  burden  on  the  average  tax- 
paver  and  the  average  business. 

Mr.  President,  tax  expenditures  do.  In- 
deed, cost  the  Treasury  substantial  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  I  believe  that  a  vote  for 
this  particular  amendment  indicating 
that  we  are  opposed  or  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  give  consideration  to  some  of 
the  improper,  some  of  the  wrong,  some  of 
the  abusive  tax  expenditures,  and  to  use 
that  money  for  some  of  the  human  serv- 
ice programs  is  the  right  kind  of  vote.  I 
think  it  would  mean  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  members  of  the  majority 
party  are  not  only  willing  to  balance  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  the  poor  and  mid- 
dle class  Americans,  but  are  willing  to 
cause  those  who  have  special  privileges 
under  our  tax  laws  to  pay  their  fair  share 
of  the  burden. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  is  suggesting  is  that  we  make  a 
tax  bill  out  of  this  budget  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  going  to  have  a  major  tax 
bill  before  the  Senate  and  Senators  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  offering  any 
amendment  the  mind  of  man  can  con- 
ceive, either  to  raise  taxes  or  to  reduce 
taxes.  We  are  going  to  have  before  us 
what  may  very  well  be  the  biggest  tax 
cut  bill  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Under  those  circumstances.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  completely  premature  for  us 
to  try  to  make  a  tax  bill  out  of  this 
budget  bill.  Accordingly,  Mr.  President, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  this 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senator's  point  of  order  is 
premature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  Inform  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  a  point  of  order  is  not 
in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  reor- 
ganization law  says  that  an  amendment 
that  is  not  germane  will  not  be  received. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  But  it  also  says 


it  Is  not  In  order  until  time  for  debate 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

The  point  of  order  would  be  in  order 
after  the  time  for  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  might  I  just 
discuss  it?  We  have  before  us  an  amend- 
ment which,  under  the  law,  is  an  amend- 
ment that  is  not  to  be  received.  There- 
fore, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  this 
amendment  is  out  of  order.  It  should 
not  have  been  received  and  there  is 
nothing  to  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  point  of 
order  may  or  may  not  be  correct.  It  looks 
as  if  It  might  be  correct.  But  the  lan- 
guage "shall  not  be  received"  is  stand- 
ard language  used  by  the  Senate  in 
unanimous-consent  agreements  which 
impose  germaneness  on  amendments. 
Under  the  precedents  of  the  Senate,  it 
has  been  held  uniformly  that,  under 
those  circumstances,  a  point  of  order 
against  an  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  It  is  not  germane  may  not  be  made 
until  the  time  of  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
mav  I  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  On  whose  time 
was  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  speak- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  was  speaking  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  no  one  can 
accuse  the  Senator  from  Ohio  of  not  be- 
ing persistent.  In  the  Budget  Committee 
markup  of  the  reconciliation  resolution 
he  insisted  that  so-called  tax  expendi- 
tures conld  be  eliminated  as  an  appro- 
priate alternative  to  some  of  the  spend- 
ing cuts  we  are  considering.  Today,  al- 
though his  suggestion  was  rejected  in  the 
Budget  Committee  by  a  vote  of  12  to  7. 
Senator  Metzenbaum  is  urging  the  full 
Senate  to  accept  the  same  notion.  With 
all  respect  to  the  Senator,  it  is  not  a  good 
notion,  nor  is  it  germane  to  this  resolu- 
tion. 

TAX  EXPEKDrrUXES 

Mr.  President,  we  could  spend  the  next 
several  months  here  debating  the  ques- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  tax  expendi- 
ture and  the  question  of  whether  tax  ex- 
penditures are  the  functional  equivalent 
of  spending  programs.  I  believe  they  are 
not  at  all  the  same,  but  that  really  is  not 


the  Issue.  The  Issue  is  whether  we  have 
the  will  to  bring  both  spending  and  taxes 
under  control.  Whenever  a  particular  tax 
credit,  deduction,  or  other  special  pro- 
vision is  eliminated,  the  result  is  an  in- 
crease m  the  total  tax  burden.  And  as  we 
all  know,  increasing  the  tax  burden — 
or  allowing  it  to  increase  automatically 
due  to  inflation — is  a  very  popular  way 
of  avoiding  the  problem  of  Federal 
spending  that  is  out  of  control.  Some  of 
us  believe  that  the  American  people  have 
sent  a  clear  message:  Reduce  spending 
and  reduce  taxes,  and  Interfere  less  in 
our  dally  affairs.  Tax  increases  do  not  fit 
into  that  picture  at  all,  and  they  are  not 
appropriate  to  our  economic  circum- 
stances. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  problems 
in  the  area  of  tax  policy  that  need  to 
be  addressed.  But  those  matters  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  problems  of 
budget  policy  and  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending  which  we  are  addressing  today. 
Unless  sp>ending  is  firmly  controlled,  and 
each  spending  program  reexamined  to 
determine  whether  it  continues  to  meet 
a  vital  need  in  an  efficient  manner, 
whatever  changes  we  make  in  tax  pwlicy 
will  be  insufficient  to  deal  with  the  deep- 
rooted  problems  of  our  economy. 

TAX  POLICY  PBOCeSS 

There  Is  no  question  that  at  an  appro- 
priate time  we  should  aU  review  special 
Incentives  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  assess  their  relative  merits.  But  that 
exercise  should  be  imdertaken.  not  for 
purposes  of  budgeting,  but  in  order  to 
weigh  the  policy  behind  each  tax  incen- 
tive against  other  forms  of  tax  reduc- 
tion. If  we  proceed  to  act  hastily  on  a 
few  tax  provisions,  we  will  shortcut  the 
normal  procedures  of  the  taxwriting 
committees  in  determining  an  appro- 
priate level  of  revenues  and  how  to  ar- 
rive at  that  level.  We  should  not  pre- 
judge the  matter  by  trying  to  trade  off 
so-called  tax  expenditures  in  order  to 
allow  a  higher  level  of  s[>ending.  When 
we  do  look  at  areas  of  alleged  tax  abuse 
in  the  Finance  Committee,  I  hope  that 
we  can  consider  changes — and  I  may 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on 
some  of  the  changes  that  should  be 
made — that  will  allow  for  further  tax 
reductions,  not  for  higher  spending 
levels. 

TWO  SIDES  OF  THE  LEDCEX 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  simply  unwise  to 
confuse  the  two  sides  of  the  ledger: 
spending  and  revenues.  I  say  that  be- 
cause an  Important  principle  Is  involved 
here.  To  equate  so-called  tax  expendi- 
tures with  spending  programs  implies 
that  the  revenues  generated  by  the  hard 
work  of  the  American  people  inherently 
belong  to  the  Government.  If  you  ac- 
cept that  idea  then  you  can  feel  com- 
fortable with  the  notion  that  foregoing 
revenues  in  a  particular  area  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  constitutes  an  expendi- 
ture of  those  revenues.  I  am  not  at  all 
comfortable  with  that  Idea.  It  contra- 
dicts the  tradition  of  free  enterprise  and 
individual  effort  that  has  generated  the 
wealth  we  do  have  to  share.  It  also  typi- 
fies the  way  this  Congress  has.  too  often 
in  the  past,  underestimated  the  crea- 
tivity and  imagination  of  the  American 
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people.  These,  too.  are  good  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  reason  to  debate  this  amendment 
further.  It  was  rejected  in  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  it  is  not  a  good  notion 
for  the  reasons  pointed  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  nor  is  it  germane 
to  this  resolution.  I  think  the  point  of 
order  will  lie. 

We  could  spend  the  next  several 
months  here  debating  tax  policy  and 
what  is  or  is  not  a  tax  expenditure.  We 
will  have  at  least  one  tax  bill  this  year 
and,  according  to  some,  maybe  two  I 
doubt  that.  But  there  will  be  all  kinds  of 
opportunities  for  tax  expenditure  debate. 
There  are  a  number  of  areas.  Some 
may  want  to  tax  sociad  security  benefits 
or  unemployment  compensation.  They 
are  excluded  from  taxation.  There  are  a 
number  of  areas  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  interested  in.  Maybe  those  are  some. 
But  I  think  that  most  Senators  would 
like  to  get  on  with  the  germane  amend- 
ments, so  I  will  not  take  any  more  time 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  not 
germane.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  knows 
it  is  not  germane.  He  oflfered  it  even 
though  he  knows  it  is  not  germane. 

We  will  be  here  an  hour  because  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  wants  to  talk  about 
tax  expenditures  that  are  not  germane  to 
the  issue.  The  issue  was  brought  before 
the  Budget  Committee.  The  Senator 
knows  that.  The  Budget  Committee  de- 
cided there  would  be  no  discussion  of 
taxes  in  this  resolution.  And  we  have 
been  eminently  careful.  There  are  no 
discussions  of  taxes. 

The  Senator  knows  that  in  the  first 
budget  resolution  we  cannot  escape  dls- 
cussmg  taxes.  He  can  talk  about  his  but- 
terfly straddle  and  whatever  else  he 
wants  to  talk  about. 

All  we  can  do  is  offer  a  cumulative 
figure  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  tax  receipts  for  the  years  1982  1983 
and  1984.  We  cannot  talk  about  items. 

He  can  debate  those  as  part  of  as- 
sumptions. But  he  full  weU  knows  that 
this  is  a  resolution  cutting  outlays  and 
budget  authority  direct,  indirect,  and  en- 
titlement, and  contains  nothing  whatso- 
ever about  taxes. 

Therefore,  this  Senator  or  some  Sen- 
ator will  raise  the  point  of  order  as  soon 
as  the  Senator  has  used  up  his  time  so  we 
can  get  on  with  the  matters  that  are  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

I  know  the  Senator  will  say  that  all 
matters  are  before  the  Senate;  that  you 
are  hurtmg  the  poor  and  he  would  help 
the  poor  and  if  we  would  allow  his  kind 
amendment  here  we  would  be  on  the 
backs  of  the  rich  instead  of  the  backs  of 
the  poor. 

He  knows  full  well  that  is  part  of  the 
rhetoric  that  is  part  of  whatever  he  is 
working  up  to  over  the  next  7  or  8 
months.  Perhaps  he  is  running,  r  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  But  it  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  cutting  outlays 
f!ff!f  .^^Pendltures.  entitlements,  and 
authorizations  that  yield  to  them 

^^T^l  ^^'t  ""**•  ^  ^'^  "ot  intend  to 
debate  the  substance  of  this  amendment 


It  belongs  in  the  Finance  Committee.  It 
does  not  belong  in  our  committee.  We 
have  a  superb  working  relationship  with 
that  committee  and  we  are  not  going  to 
get  involved  with  dictating  to  them.  We 
cannot  tell  them  what  to  do  anyway.  All 
we  can  do  is  set  a  lump-sum  tax  figure. 
Having  said  that.  I  hope  our  side  will  not 
use  a  lot  of  time  so  that  we  will  not  waste 
more  time  of  the  Senate  by  answering 
what  is  obviously  not  germane.  It  is  rel- 
evant to  the  overall  economics  but  ha.-; 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  what  is 
before  the  Senate. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  at  this  point. 

The  legislation  about  which  the  distin- 
guished chairman  was  speaking  is  S.  626, 
Mr.  President,  a  bill  I  introduced  on  the 
5th  of  March,  entitled  the  Commodity 
Straddles  Tax  Act  of  1981. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  I  have  talked  about  this  matter  more 
than  once  because,  we  know  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  a  point  about  the 
exact  pertinence  to  this  measure  of  our 
present  proposal,  although  he  makes 
the  point  that  it  would  not  be  an  ordinary 
tax.  When  we  came  to  consider  the  very 
large  reduction  in  programs  under  this 
resolution  Senator  Metzenbaum  and  I 
offered  the  proposal  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee that  we  include  in  our  instruc- 
tions to  the  Finance  Committee  the  elim- 
ination of  certain  tax  expenditures.  This 
would  make  it  possible  to  minimize  the 
reductions  in  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams that  we  felt  we  needed  and  could 
afford  if  we  were  simply  to  get  back  some 
of  the  taxes  owed  the  U.S.  Government 
and  not  paid  owing  to  the  idiosyncracies 
and  peculiarities  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  the  ever-increasing  sophistica- 
tion of  some  persons  in  some  circles  in 
finding  ways  to  avoid  paying  taxes. 

I  would  like  to  say  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber  that  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
this  issue  of  tax  straddles  now  or  it  is 
going  to  be  an  outrage  in  5  years'  time. 
The  commodities  tax  straddle  is  a  very 
simple  device  for  putting  off  paying  taxes 
for  an  extended  period  of  time  or  reduc- 
ing income  frcmi  the  regular  income  tax 
rates  to  capital  gains  tax  rates. 

It  has  been  carried  out  by  people  who 
are  not  in  the  commodities  market  for 
any  economic  purpose  of  any  kind.  They 
are  there  very  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  taxes  or  minimizing  taxes,  and 
they  are  doing  this  with  the  help  of  elab- 
orate arrangements  that  professionals 
in  this  field  have  developed. 

It  began,  the  best  one  can  tell,  about 
15  years  ago.  It  is  spreading.  It  now  takes 
a  fairly  expensive  lawyer  to  work  some- 
thing like  this  out  for  you,  but  we  are 
not  far  from  the  day  when  H  &  R  Block 
will  do  it  on  streetcomers  around  the 
country.  Thev  are  a  perfectly  capable 
firm.  It  will  become  a  perfectly  simple 
device.  It  will  begin  to  cost  the  Federal 
revenues  enormously. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  more  to  be  de- 
plored, the  loss  in  legitimate  revenues  to 
the  Government  or  the  loss  of  the  energy 


and  talents  of  brokers  who  arrange  these 
things. 

This  bill  would  pick  up  $1.3  billion  in 
fiscal  1982  from  persons  who  can  well 
afford  it  if  they  can  afford  the  legal 
counsel  that  arranges  these  tax  strsui- 
dles.  It  is  because  their  incomes  are  so 
large  that  they  have  such  an  incentive 
to  avoid  normal  taxes. 

The  tax  straddle  serves  no  economic 
purpose.  It  has  no  redeeming  social  value. 
It  is  simply  a  device  which  will  spread 
and  its  emphasis  will  grow  and  the  rev- 
enues will  shrink.  We  will  face  it  sooner 
or  later. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  myself,  and  a  few  others  on 
the  Budget  Committee,  that  we  ought  to 
face  it  right  now  when  we  can. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  this.  If  we  do  not,  we  shall 
be  forgoing  $1,3  billion,  and  let  nobody 
mistake  where  that  $1.3  billion  will  end 
up.  It  will  end  up  precisely  with  those 
who  least  need  it.  I  am  not  suggesting 
anything  illegal  has  taken  place,  but  the 
presumption  is  that  these  taxes  are  owed 
and  should  be  paid. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
giving  me  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  How  much  time 
have  I  remaining.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  and  39  seconds. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  argument  is  made  that  this  issue  be- 
longs in  the  Finance  Committee. 

Well,  actually  somebody  might  be  able 
to  make  that  argument.  But  on  the  Sen- 
ate is  where  it  belongs.  It  belongs  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  because  we  are  talk- 
ing about  cutting  back  on  vital  programs 
needed  for  America.  We  have  a  right,  and 
it  is  only  just,  do  we  address  ourselves  to 
tax  loopholes  at  the  very  same  moment 
that  we  address  ourselves  to  taking  milk 
out  of  the  mouths  of  kids,  for  cutting 
back  on  senior  citizen  social  security 
programs. 

Technically,  is  it  subject  to  a  point  of 
order?  Is  it  germane?  Does  it  belong  to 
the  Finance  Committee? 

Sure,  all  those  arguments  can  be  made. 
But  when  the  facts  are  all  sifted,  let  us 
look  at  it.  The  majority  party  is  not  pre- 
pared to  bite  the  bullet  as  far  as  elim- 
inating some  of  these  tax  loopholes.  Do 
it  manana,  do  it  next  week,  do  it  2  weeks 
from  now.  Take  milk  out  of  the  mouths 
of  kids  but  do  not  take  special  tax  gim- 
micks away  from  those  who  can  protect 
themselves  and  who  have  powerful  lob- 
bies around  here. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  is  exactly 
where  it  should  be.  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  issue  is  reallv  going  to  be 
whether  or  not  the  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  are  willing  to  consider  this 
as  a  symbol  of  other  tax  expenditures,  of 
tax  loopholes,  of  tax  abuses,  of  tax 
shelters,  and  prepared  to  eliminate  some 
of  them  at  the  same  time  they  eliminate 
some  very  needy  programs  for  the  poor 
and  middle-class  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  move  under 
section  904  to  waive  section  305(b) 2  of 
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the  Budget  Act  requiring  germaneness 
of  amendments.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  susacient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
moved  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  because 
the  Budget  Act  requires  that  amend- 
ments be  germane.  This  amendment  is 
not  germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  legis- 
late on  this  type  of  amendment,  this 
would  mean  that  the  Senate,  instead  of 
voting  on  a  limitation  of  spending,  would 
proceed  now  without  the  benefit  of  com- 
mittee hearings,  without  the  benefit  of 
the  advice  of  expert  witnesses,  and  cer- 
tainly without  adequate  debate  to  write 
a  tax  bill,  perhaps  a  $50  billion  tax  cut  as 
recommended  by  the  administration,  in 
the  full  Senate. 

That  should  not  be  done,  Mr.  President. 
We  shall  have  plenty  of  opportunity  in 
the  Senate  to  vote  on  every  tax  proposal, 
either  to  raise  taxes  as  the  Senator  would 
like  us  to  do,  or  reduce  taxes  as  many  of 
us  would  like  to  do. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  is  it  in  order  to  try 
to  move  that  the  motion  be  laid  on  the 
table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jep- 
SEN) .  The  Chair  advises  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  when  the  time  has  ex- 
pired, and  there  is  1  hour  equally  divided, 
a  motion  to  table  is  in  order. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
just  a  few  minutes  to  myself  on  this  side. 
I  want  to  be  sure  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  raise  a  point  of  order  that  it  is  not 
germane. 

It  would  not  be  sensible,  it  would  be 
futile,  if  we  just  had  an  up  or  down  vote 
on  the  waiving  of  the  Budget  Act  without 
the  point  of  order  being  made  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane. 

Let  me  address  myself  to  the  matter  of 
waiving  the  Budget  Act.  That  never 
should  occur — you  can  look  at  the  his- 
toric record,  section  305,  on  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Budget  Act  itself — unless  in 
the  case  of  an  emergency.  We  have  to 
have  certain  procedures,  we  have  to  have 
a  certain  discipline.  We  cannot  just  cmne 
in  tind  have  a  majority  vote  and,  more  or 
less,  amend  the  Budget  Act,  waive  the 
Budget  Act,  write  a  new  Budget  Act,  in 
essence,  just  by  a  majority  vote.  That  is 
not  the  intent  of  section  305.  If  that  were 
the  intent,  we  would  have  no  Budget  Act, 
we  would  have  no  discipline,  we  would 
have  no  procedures.  It  would  Just  be 
willynilly,  by  a  majority  vote. 

That  is  not  senatorial.  That  is  quite  to 
the  point  of  our  niles  and  our  procedure 
under  section  305. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
had  this  opportunity  within  the  Budget 
Committee,  just  as  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  put  in  a  tax  cut  measure.  My  tax  cut 


measure  was  turned  down  and  his  tax 
expenditure  measure  was  turned  down. 

Having  been  turned  down,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, neither  is  germane  and  therefore 
not  allowable  to  be  presented  at  this 
time.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  tliat 
germaneness  provision.  It  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  reconciliation  procedure  is 
a  restrictive  measure.  It  is  restrictive  to 
the  good  judgment  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  itself  as  to  how  they  want  to 
control  and  how  they  want  to  present  .it 
the  time  of  a  reconciliation  measure.  It 
is  not  just  to  put  out  a  motion  and  y'all 
come  and  any  and  everybody  be  ready, 
at  the  particular  time  using  a  more  or 
less  rare  proceeding  that  should  not  be 
u.sed,  or  hopefully  not  in  the  next  several 
years,  to  come  in  with  any  and  every 
amendment,  raise  the  subjects  of  tax 
cuts,  tax  expenditures,  expenditure  cuts 
in  the  entire  measure. 

If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of 
that  particular  group,  they  want  to  re- 
strict it — and  they  very,  very  definitely 
restricted  me  on  a  tax  cut  relative  to  that 
particular  approach  within  the  commit- 
tee and  they  very  definitely  restricted 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  we  are  not  cut  off. 
We  are  going  to  be,  within  a  week — we 
have  hearings  right  now  and,  by  this 
time  next  week,  we  shall  be  marking  up 
what  we  call  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution. Within  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution, both  my  tax  cut  and  the  tax  ex- 
penditure of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
vould  be  in  order.  It  would  be  discussed 
and  it  would  be  debated  at  that  time. 

So,  in  essence,  to  try  to  go  now  with 
the  unusual  procedure  of  just  waiving 
the  Budget  Act  by  a  majority  vote  here 
on  the  floor  in  order  to  force  a  particu- 
lar issue  that  no  one  on  the  House  side 
is  going  to  accept — we  know  that.  Over 
there.  Chairman  Rostenkowski  is  not 
going  to  move  at  that  time  in  reconcilia- 
tion. He  is  moving  very  deliberately  with 
his  tax  expenditure  and  tax  cut  package. 

Similarly,  over  on  this  side,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  moving  very  delib- 
erately. They  are  not  going  to  move 
within  the  reconciliation  package.  The 
opportunity  is  not  cut  off.  I  certainly 
hope  we  shall  not  set  the  precedent  that 
anyone  who  can  corral  momentarily  a 
majority  vote  can  just  waive  the  Budget 
Act  out  of  hand  when  we  know  we  have 
those  opportunities,  breaking  down  the 
entire  discipline  and  the  entire  pro- 
cedure, just  at  a  time  when  we  have 
really  developed  a  strong  discipline  here 
and  a  rather  restricted,  concentrated 
approach,  just  to  spending  cuts. 

I  was  denied  my  right  by  the  com- 
mittee itself.  So  was  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  on  his  tax  expenditure.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  just  shove  for  that 
point  and  waive  the  Budget  Act  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  the  committee  had 
acted  on  the  Senator's  proposal  favor- 
ably and  included  it  on  tax  cuts  or  tax 
expenditures 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  It  would  have  been 
germane. 


Mr.  SARBANES  (continuing) .  Or  with 
instructions  to  other  committees  not  en- 
compassed within  the  reconciliation  pro- 
posal, then  amendments  pertaining  to 
that  would  hav5  been  germane  on  the 
floor,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  is  exactly  cor- 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  only  way,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  that  the  full  Senate  can 
have  an  opportunity — it  may  not  choose 
to  do  so,  but  the  only  wav  it  can  Indicate 
its  judgment  as  to  whether  an  item  of 
this  sort,  not  included  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  should  have  been  In- 
cluded by  the  Budget  Committee  In  this 
package  is  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  In 
order  to  make  an  amendment  in  order. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  not  correct,  as 
I  see  it.  I  understand  the  reasoning  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  every  au- 
thorizing committee  brings  out  certain 
bills.  We  would  approach,  on  a  germane- 
ness proposition,  that  the  Senate  itself 
is  restricted,  with  good  reason,  by  this 
particular  committee.  It  has  restricted 
other  committees  in  germaneness  ques- 
tions on  other  bills. 

Just  to  come  up  and  say  the  only  way 
the  Senate  can  act  is  by  a  ma'ority  vote 
to  disregard  the  germaneness  thing  when, 
in  essence,  the  germaneness  provision 
was  put  in  here  bv  the  Senate  in  a  more 
deliberate  fashion.  I  think,  violates  the 
procedure  and  violates  the  rules. 

So  I  am  not  coming  in  from  the  ap- 
proach that  is  emoloved  now  and  the 
rationale  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  that  that  is  the  only  way, 
like  people  are  being  denied.  The  only 
way — the  Senate,  ahead  of  time,  passed 
the  Budget  Act  5  years  ago.  and  the  5 
years  of  precedence  that  we  have  is  that 
we  should  have  and  we  should  adhere 
to  that  germaneness  rule  and  not  waive 
this  Budget  Act.  We  have  not.  Just  be- 
cause we  say  we  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity— they  do  not  want  us  to  have 
the  opportunity. 

Mr.  SARBANES  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  waiver  provision  is  part  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Therefore,  it  is  part 
of  the  Budget  Act.  as  I  understand  it. 
I  appreciate  the  arguments  the  Senator 
is  making  and  Members  may  choose  to 
give  great  weight  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and.  in  effect,  defer 
to  it.  But  the  waiver  provision  is  there 
to  be  invoked  if  sufficient  Members  of 
the  Senate  wish  to  do  so. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  the 
Budget  Committee  had  made  a  different 
judgment,  the  matter  would  be  germane. 
The  only  way  the  Senate  can  indicate  if 
it  disagrees  with  the  judgment  of  the 
Budget  Committee  on  the  exclusion  of 
a  particular  item  from  the  package 
brought  to  us  is  to  invoke  the  waiver 
provision  which  is  contained  in  the 
budget  legislation. 

I  understand  the  Senatw's  argument 
and  he  is.  in  effect,  saying.  Look,  the 
Budget  Committee  made  a  judgment: 
we  think  the  Senate  committee  ought  to 
stick  with  the  judgment  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  The  only  point  I  am  trying 
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to  make  is  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  invoking  a  procedure  contained  in  the 
Budget  Act,  obviously  put  there  for  this 
purpose,  among  others,  and  that  using 
that  procedure  is  the  only  way.  in  this 
context,  that  the  Senate  can  indicate  its 
disagreement  with  the  judgment  of  the 
Budge  Committee  in  failing  to  include  in 
the  package  this  proposition,  or  some 
other  proposition,  which  is  not  contained 
here. 

Mr.  HOI.I.TNGS.  No;  Mr.  President,  I 
differ  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland.  The  provision  of  section 
305  was  not  included  in  the  Budget  Act 
just  momentarily  and  spuriously,  willy- 
nilly,  by  a  majority  vote  differing  with 
the  committee,  to  question  the  fimda- 
mental  of  germaneness. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  over 
a  5 -year  period — the  Senate  adopted 
this — it  was  a  rarity.  It  was  not  to  be 
used  in  a  casual  fashion  in  differing  with 
the  Budget  Committee.  It  is  a  difference 
with  the  Senate  itself.  The  Senate  put 
that  provision  in  there  only  for  emer- 
gencies, and  there  is  no  emergency. 

Tax  expenditure  definitely  is  a  part 
and  parcel  to  be  considered.  They  are 
going  to  be  considered  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  they  are  going  to  be 
considered  under  the  first  concurrent 
resolution,  which  we  start  marking  up, 
and  we  will  be  debating  it,  no  doubt,  next 
week,  and  it  could  go  over  until  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

I  differ  strongly  with  the  rationale  ex- 
plained by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
to  section  305. 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  put  in  there 
for  the  emergency  provisions,  if  the 
Senate  found  itself  in  a  particularly 
emergency  condition  whereby  we  had 
not  foreseen  something. 

We  did  not  want  and  the  Senate  did 
not  want,  in  the  enactment  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee,  anyone  to  be  able  to  come 
in  every  time  and  say,  "I  happen  to  dif- 
fer with  the  majority  vote  in  that  par- 
ticular committee,  and  therefore  let's 
just  waive  the  Budget  Act." 

As  to  germaneness  rulings,  one  can 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  but  in 
this  instance,  they  put  in  the  definite 
provision  with  no  appeal. 

What  the  Senator  is  doing  now  is  go- 
ing through  the  emergency  provision  of 
section  305  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  MOYNTHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  2  minutes? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  I  have  agreed  that  we  will  each 
take  2  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  simply  want  to 
say.  with  the  greatest  respect,  that  I 
hold  with  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
in  this  matter. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. The  motion  to  increase  the  re- 
sources available  to  us  In  the  budget 
through  tax  expenditures  was  rejected 
by  7  yeas  and  14  nays.  But  it  was  an 
issue  on  which  the  Democratic  Party 
should  feel  strongly. 

If  this  is  not  an  emergency,  these 
labors  on  the  floor  the  last  4  days,  with 
respect  to  the  condition  of  our  party,  I 
do  not  know  what  an  emergency  is. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Metzen- 
baum  motion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  this:  Is  it  not  true 
that  if  we  are  going  to  waive  the  ger- 
maneness riile  and  let  somebody  bring 
in  an  amendment  whereby  we  are  in- 
structed to  cut  tax  expenditures  by  what- 
ever number  he  might  suggest,  make  a 
speech  to  suggest  all  the  tax  expendi- 
tures he  would  like  to  cut,  and  to  some 
degree  at  least  commit  the  Senate  and 
the  committees  to  do  what  he  thinks 
they  should  do,  would  that  not  be  a  pre- 
cedent to  suggest  that  every  other  Sena- 
tor would  have  the  right  to  stand  here 
and  suggest  that  we  now  waive  the 
Budget  Act? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  could  suggest  that  I 
would  like  employees  to  own  stock  in  the 
companies  for  which  they  work.  Some- 
body else  might  like  to  do  something 
about  capital  gains,  and  he  would  move 
to  put  the  Senate  on  record  for  his  pro- 
posal to  cut  the  capital  gains  tax  and 
then  to  cut  the  tax  rates. 

In  effect,  would  that  not  mean  that 
everything  we  have  in  mind  to  do  in  the 
way  of  revenues  would  be  the  center  of 
debate  before  the  tax  bill  gets  here  from 
the  House?  We  would  be  charging  uphill 
and  downhill,  taking  perhaps  all  the  time 
the  law  will  nermit,  to  debate  things 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  cannot  be 
acted  upon  until  the  House  sends  us  a 
revenue  bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  im- 
derstands  that  this  is  an  extremely 
serious  vote. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  two  char- 
acteristics that  are  tremendously  impor- 
tant to  the  Senate,  because  by  adoption 
of  the  Budget  Act.  we  have  changed  our 
rules  in  two  significant  ways. 

The  matter  before  the  Senate  in  this 
instance,  a  concurrent  resolution.  Is  not 
subject  to  the  normal  amendments  and 
the  amending  process,  because,  by  opera- 
tion of  the  Budget  Act,  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  an  amendment  must  be  germane. 
Tliat  is  a  dramatic  change  we  have  put 
in  the  Budget  Act,  for  a  reason. 

The  second  matter — listen  to  this.  In 
terms  of  the  significance  of  this  motion — 
is  that  this  reconciliation  instruction 
cannot  be  filibustered.  A  tremendous 
senatorial  right  is  given  up.  Fifty  hours 
is  all  you  can  debate  here.  Do  Senators 
imderstand  the  significance? 

The  reason  it  must  be  germane  is  that 
we  do  not  want  extraneous  matter 
brought  in,  and  the  filibuster  rule  is 
waived  when  that  is  the  rule  in  the 
Senate. 

You  cannot  bring  in  the  tax  measures 
which  the  Senator  fnwn  Louisiana  dis- 
cu.ssed.  You  could  come  in  with  an 
amendment  that  said  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate  would  not  have 
jurisdiction  any  longer  on  energy  mat- 
ters. Do  you  imagine  we  would  ever  vote 
on  that  in  a  normal  manner  here? 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wiU  yield  in  a 
moment. 

It  would  be  subject  to  all  kinds  of 
things.  Fifty  hours  is  all  there  would  be 
to  debate  it,  smd  it  could  not  be  filibus- 
tered if  this  waiver  were  used  for  that 
kind  of  extraneous  matter. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  have  not  asked  the 
question. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  This  is  in  answer  to 
the  question  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
asked  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

There  is  no  question  that  an  opportu- 
nity is  presented,  in  the  normal  course 
of  a  budget  resolution,  for  Senators  to 
address  revenue  levels.  For  example. 
Senator  Long  cannot  come  down  here 
and  object  to  that. 

In  the  first  concurrent  resolution  and 
the  second  concurrent  resolution  every 
year,  we  are  ordered  to  bring  a  revenue 
level  measure  before  the  Senate.  That  is 
the  time  when  it  is  germane,  and  that 
happens  this  year.  You  do  not  have  to 
wait  around  for  the  tax  bill,  if  you  want 
to  come  down  here  and  discuss  assump- 
tions on  revenues  of  tax  receipts.  You 
cannot  change  the  tax  laws.  I  hope  no- 
body thinks  that  can  be  done. 

One  can  say  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's level  of  expectation  for  1982  is 
wrong  because  they  did  not  include  any 
tax  expenditures,  and  you  can  move  to 
change  it.  You  can  move  as  many  times 
as  there  are  hours  in  50  hours.  You  can 
change  it  by  1  penny  and  offer  it  again. 
Even  the  tabling  does  not  preclude  you 
from  offering  it  again,  with  just  a  slight 
modification,  over  and  over. 

So  no  one  will  be  denied  a  day  in  court 
on  how  the  cumulative  total  of  revenue 
expectations  for  the  country  is  arrived 
at. 

The  only  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that 
we  have  never  used  this  waiver  for  this 
kind  of  matter.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
activity,  and  it  should  not  be  taken 
lightly  tonight,  so  that  we  can  enter  into 
a  debate  about  a  tax  expenditure  mat- 
ter called  a  straddle,  or  whatever  it  is, 
when  all  we  have  here  is  cuts  in  the  level 
of  expenditures  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
It  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
a  tax. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  the  procedure  of  the 
Budget  Committee? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  Senator  has  made  an  argument 
against  the  tax  expenditure  on  the  link- 
age to  the  limitation  on  hours.  But  if  the 
committee  had  adopted  the  proposed 
amendment  on  tax  expenditures  in  the 
course  of  its  considerations — the  com- 
mittee turned  it  down— but  had  it 
adopted  it,  it  would  have  been  part  of  the 
committee's  package,  and  it  would  have 
come  to  the  floor;  and  the  limitation  on 
debate  with  respect  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's proposition  on  tax  expendltiu-es 
would  then  have  operated  according  to 
the  limits.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  the  reconciliation 
instruction  before  the  Senate  Included 
tax  items,  an  amendment  changing  the 
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level  in  taxation  or  the  assumed  taxation 
would  be  in  order,  if  that  is  the  question. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  That  is  right,  and 
therefore    bound    under    the    limited 
debate. 
Mr  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   SARBANES.   So,   if   the   Budget 
Committee  adopts  this  tax  expenditure 
measure,  then  it  moves  onto  the  floor 
within  the  confines  of  the  limited  debate 
provided  for  under  the  Budget  Act. 

I  thank  the  chairman.  I  think  it  is  an 
important  procedural  matter  to  get 
straightened  out. 
Several  Senators.  Vote! 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  dealing  with  this  matter :  Had  the 
Budget  Committee  adopted  one  of  these 
amendments,  as  was  well  pointed  out  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, there  would  not  be  any  question 
about  this  amendment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  wiU  argue  that  somehow  the 
Finance  Committee  is  the  only  one  that 
may  deal  with  revenue  matters  but  that 
the  Budget  Committee  has  the  right  to 
give  directions  to  every  other  authoriz- 
ing committee,  which  it  is  doing  in  this 
budget  resolution. 

I  beUeve  that  the  Budget  Committee 
is  going  to  act  in  connection  with  cutting 
expenditures.  It  also  will  be  acting  with 
respect  to  bringing  more  dollars  in  or 
cutting  back  on  tax  expenditures.  Be- 
cause I  do  feel  that  way  and  because  I 
feel  that  no  particular  useful  purpose 
will  be  served,  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  if 
there  is  not  approval  I  will  not  offer  it. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  and 
when  all  time  is  yielded  back.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do  so  provided  that  we  immedi- 
ately thereafter  go  to  an  up-and-down 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  understand. 
The  Senator  wants  a  vote  now?  I  will 
yield  back  my  time  and  he  his. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  said  we  vote  on  the  amendment. 
I  ask  the  question.  Does  not  the  vote 
come  on  the  Senator's  motion  to  waive 
the  Budeet  Act? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  correct.  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  changing  that.  I  perhaps  used 
inappropriate  language. 

What  I  am  saying  is.  if  all  time  is 
yielded  back  unanimously,  we  unani- 
mously then  proceed  to  an  up-and-down 
vote  on  my  motion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  on  the  motion  is 
what  the  Senator  is  speaking  of. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  correct. 

I  now  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  in  order  that  he  may 
state  the  request  if  he  cares  to  do  so 
along  the  lines  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
just  stated. 

On  that  basis  I  am  willing  to  yield  my 
time  back. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my  time  back. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my  time  on  that  basis  so  there  will 
be  an  up-and-down  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  904(B)  of  the  Budget  Act,  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  section  305(b)  (2) 
of  the  Budget  Act  relating  to  germane- 
ness of  amendments. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STE\'ENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwateh) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
is  necessarily  absent.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  15, 
nays  82,  as  follows; 


IBollcall  Vote  No.  64  Leg] 

YEAS— 15 

Boren  Kennedy  Pell 

Bradley  Levin  Proxjnlre 

DeConclnl  Metzenbaum  Riegle 

Eagleton  MitcheU  sarbanes 

Hart  Moynihan  Tsongaa 

NAYS— 82 

Abdnor  Exon  Mattlngly 

Andrews  Pocd  McClure 

Arnjstrong  Gam  Melcber 

Baker  Glenn  MurkowBkl 

Baucus  Gorton  Nlcfces 

Bentsen  omssleiy  Nunn 

Biden  Hatch  Packwood 

Boschwttz  Hatfleld  Percy 

Bumpers  Hawkins  Presaler 

Burdick  Hayakawa  Pryor 

Byrd,  Heflln  Quayle 

Harry  F.,  Jr.  Heinz  Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hrims  Roth 

Cannon  HolUngs  Rudman 

Chafee  Huddlestoa  Sasser 

Chiles  Humphrey  Schmitt 

Cochran  Inouye  Simpson 

Cohen  Jackson  Specter 

Cranston  Jepsen  Stafford 

D'Amato  Johnston.  Stennls 

txinforth  Kassebaum  Stevens 

Denton  Kasteo  Svmms 

Dixon  Laxalt  Thurmond 

Dodd  Leahy  WaUop 

Dole  Long  Warner 

Domenlcl  Lupsr  Weicker 

Durenberger  Mathias  Zorlneky 

East  Matsunaga 

NOT  VCnNG — 3 
Goldwater  Tower  WUllams 

So  Mr.  Metzenbaum's  motion  under  the 
provisions  of  section  904 <B)  of  the  Bud- 
get Act  to  waive  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 305<b)  (2)  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  What  is  the 
matter  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Metzenbaum  amendment  is  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  it  not  the  sub- 
ject of  a  jjoint  of  order?  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  is  not 
germane. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  It  introduces  a  new  subject  mat- 
ter, and,  therefore,  the  point  of  order  is 
well  taken. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  move  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    4  3 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  P»ox- 
MiRE)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  43:  , 

On  page  2.  line  24.  strike  "tlSJOO.OOO.OOO 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "tlS.ers.OOO.OOO". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  this  is  the  first  of 
three  amendments  to  be  offered  by  Sen- 
ator PROXMIRE.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  request  to  seek  approval  to  have 
the  votes  oti  the  Proxmire  amendment 
occur  back  to  back  at  the  end  of  the  third 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  how  long  that 

would  be. 

I  know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  a  little  bit  of  problem 
about  that,  but  I  thought  if  we  discussed 
it  on  the  floor  perhaps  some  of  those  who 
had  reservations  might  listen  to  their 
squawkboxes  and  understand  what  we 
are  trving  to  do. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsm  give 
us  some  indication  of  how  long  he  will 
take  on  all  three  of  them? 


OSOEa    OF    PBOCEDtJai 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  amendment,  I  understand,  has  a 
time  limitation  on  it  that  the  majority 
leader  made  today  of  one-half  hour, 
equally  divided.  15  minutes  to  a  side.  The 
second  amendment  has  20  minute, 
equaUy  divided.  10  minutes  to  a  side  The 
third  amendment  has  no  time  limitaUon, 
except  the  usual  limitation  of  an  hour 
that  we  have  on  each  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  have  any  problem  if  we 
stacked  them  all.  so  that  the  three  vot« 
take  place  after  the  time  of  the  third 
amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr  STEVENS.  May  I  ask  my  good 
friend  if  that  is  possible.  I  do  not  want 
to  make  a  motion  unless  it  is  cleared  on 
his  side. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
the  minority  is  attempting  to  check  this 
out  at  this  point.  There  is  one  other 
Senator  that  we  have  to  contact  who  had 
earUer  today  interposed  an  objection. 
Just  now,  we  are  working  on  the  proposi- 
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ticMi  that  we  stack  the  votes  beglimlng 
at  15  minutes  of  9. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  agreeable.  We 
sought  to  try  to  stack  them  for  the  end 
of  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin's last  amendment,  which  could  run. 
as  I  understand  it,  past  that  time.  He 
has  an  hour  and  50  minutes  total  on  his 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  would 
not  preclude  further  time  being  taken 
on  amendments  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  had  not  been  ordered  and  on  which 
the  time  had  not  already  run.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  on  those  amendments 
on  wiiich  the  time  had  run  and  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  had  been  ordered,  the 
first  rollcall  vote  would  not  begin  prior 
to  quarter  of  9  p.m.  tonight. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  At  the  present  time, 
the  next  rollcall  will  take  place  at  ap- 
proximately quarter  of  8,  unless  we  get 
such  an  agreement. 

I  will  not  make  the  motion  until  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia tells  us  that  it  is  not  objected  to 
on  his  side.  But  we  do  hope  we  can  ar- 
range that.  Then  everyone  could  have 
time  to  get  dinner,  if  they  are  not  in- 
volved in  the  debate  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  my 
friend. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  yield  for 
a  further  question?  , 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  ' 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  Is  the  next 
amendment  following  the  three  of  Sen- 
ator PuoxMniE? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Senator  DeConcinis 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  that  not  have  a 
time  agreement  on  it? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  time  agreement 
perpetuated  by  the  majority  leader  was 
30  minutes.  15  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  votes  on  £ill  three  of 
the  Proxmire  amendments  take  place 
one  right  after  another  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  debate  on  the  third  Proxmire 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  have 
a  time  certain,  like  8:45. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  reserve  the 
right  to  object? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve  a 
right  to  object.  I  would  rather  have  a 
time  certain. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that.  That  is  up 
to  the  leader.  The  leader  may  have  a 
problem  with  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  first  two  Proxmire  amendments,  and 
the  third  one,  if  it  is  finished,  commence 
at  8:45. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  the  first 
two,  if  debate  has  finished  on  both  of 
those. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  right.  And  the 
third  one,  also.  If  it  Is  finished  at  that 
time  will  be  right  after  that.  We  could 
take  up  another  amendment  In  between. 


This  is  an  assurance  that  there  will  be 
no  further  votes  until  8:45. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  cut  an  additional  $2.4 
biUion  in  budget  authority  by  requiring 
the  Appropriaitions  Committee  to  rescind 
as  much  budget  authority  as  President 
Reagan  proposed  for  rescission  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  This  is  a  total  of  $15,673 
billion. 

In  so  doing,  it  would  add  $2,373  billion 
to  the  total  budget  authority  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  been  instructed 
to  rescind  in  the  current  fiscal  year  by 
the  current  resolution. 

To  repeat,  Mr.  President,  President 
Reagan  has  called  for  tibout  $15.7  billion 
in  rescissions  or  cuts  in  the  budget  obli- 
gational  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
The  Budget  Committee  in  the  resolution 
before  us  does  not  cut  as  deeply.  It  gives 
the  President  only  about  85  percent  of 
what  he  asks  in  rescissions.  Yes.  indeed, 
the  committee  cuts  spending  more  deeply 
in  1982  and  1983— but  that  is  in  the  fu- 
ture, where  cuts  have  a  way  of  vanishing 
in  the  mist  as  we  approach  the  happy 
oasis.  The  Presidwit  asks  for  the  cuts 
now.  We  should  give  those  cuts  now.  That 
is  what  my  amendment  does. 

If  I  had  my  way,  we  would  cut  deeper 
than  President  Reagan  and  reduce  the 
deficit  even  more.  But  the  committee  has 
cut  less.  The  amendment  now  before 
the  Senate  cuts  obligational  authority  by 
the  fuU  amount  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration. It  does  not  rubberstamp  the 
President,  because  it  says  nothing  about 
cutting  or  increasing  E>articular  areas.  It 
differs  sharply  from  the  prior  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  which  the  Senate,  in  fact, 
voted  on  last  week,  because  that  amend- 
ment called  for  cuts  in  procurement. 
Some  Senators  interpreted  that  amend- 
ment as  threatening  to  defense,  because 
so  much  of  our  procurement  is  in  de- 
fense. This  amendment  does  not  mention 
procurement.  The  amendment  would 
simply  instruct  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee to  make  an  additional  $2.4  billion 
in  reductions  or  rescissions  in  spending, 
and  would  put  the  Senate  on  record  as 
matching  the  Reagan  requests.  Anyone 
who  would  argue  that  this  amendment 
is  antidefense  would  have  to  argue  that 
President  Reagan  is  antidefense.  But  as 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  the  last  20  years,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  given  the  will  and  the  in- 
structions from  this  body,  the  commit- 
tee can  and  will  find  reductions  in  spend- 
ing as  deep  as  the  President  has  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  have  had  mail 
from  our  constituents  supporting  and 
opposing  the  reductions  proposed  by  the 
President.  My  mail  and,  according  to 
most  reports,  the  mail  of  most  Senators, 
r\ms  overwhelmingly  in  support  of  those 
reductions  in  spending.  The  country  on 
this  issue  has  rallied  overwhelmingly 
behind  the  President.  The  people  of  this 


country  want  this  budget  cut.  They  do 
not  want  us  to  go  95  percent  of  the  way 
with  the  President  or  90  percent,  and 
certainly  not  85  percent,  as  this  resolu- 
tion would  have  us  do. 

They  want  us  to  go  100  percent  of  the 
way.  That  does  not  mean  the  people  of 
this  country  agree  100  percent  with  ev- 
ery cut  the  President  recommends.  They 
do  not.  And  I  think  few  of  us  do.  It  does 
mean  the  American  people  want  us  to 
move  at  least  as  far  as  the  President  has 
in  holding  down  spending,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  this  amendment  would  do. 
Mr.  President,  some  Senators  say  we 
should  not  cut  so  deeply.  They  contend 
we  should  simply  adopt  a  more  respon- 
sible fiscal  course  by  cutting  taxes  less 
than  the  President  proposed.  What  Is 
wrong  with  that?  Plenty.  First,  the  only 
way  we  can  get  this  economy  to  move 
ahead  with  tough  cutbacks  In  spending 
is  to  cut  taxes  and  provide  the  incentive 
for  business  to  expand,  for  our  people  to 
save  and  Invest,  and  for  the  private 
sector  to  take  up  the  slack. 

Furthermore,  we  find  even  more  sup- 
port for  tax  reductions  than  for  spend- 
ing reductions.  And,  let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves, with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asking  for  us  to  cut  taxes,  this 
body  and  the  House  will  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  cuts.  That  means  that  this 
country  will  continue  to  run  deficits 
which  drive  up  interest  rates  and  in  the 
process  paralyze  homebuilding  and  the 
vital  auto  industry,  unless  we  make  these 
painful  budget  cuts. 

This  amendment  would  require  us  to 
bite  the  bullet  now — as  the  administra- 
tion reouests — not  2  or  3  years  down  the 
pike  but  this  year.  When  the  moment  of 
truth  comes  we  have  found  how  easy  It 
is  to  promise  a  balanced  budget  4  years 
from  now  and  how  very  hard  it  Is  to  ob- 
tain that.  What  this  amendment  does  is 
to  cut  the  mustard  right  now.  Make  that 
painful  decision  this  year,  we  tell  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  amend- 
ment would  demand  that  the  committee 
cut  as  deeply  as. the  President  has  re- 
quested with  no  "ifs.  ands  or  buts."  Oh 
sure,  the  Budget  Committee  tells  us  that 
in  1982  or  1983  we  will  do  better.  I  pro- 
pose we  do  better  right  now.  So  this  is 
a  bite-the-bullet-now  amendment.  All 
aboard  who  reallv  believe  in  cutting  now 
and  not  putting  it  off. 

This  amendment  simply  takes  the 
President  and  his  administration  at  their 
word,  that  thev  need  a  reduction  of  this 
size  in  the  budget  to  provide  the  basis  for 
an  anti-infiation.  anti-high-interest-rate 
policy  that  will  work.  Frankly  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  I  submitted  this  amend- 
ment to  a  cross-section  of  the  American 
people  today  it  would  win  overwhelming 
approval,  not  just  from  Republicans  or 
businessmen  but  from  Democrats,  from 
workers,  from  labor  union  members,  and, 
yes,  from  Government  workers. 

Sure  you  would  get  a  world  of  dis- 
agreement on  what  programs  to  cut.  but 
on  going  along  with  the  President  and 
cutting  as  deeply  as  he  has  requested 
you  would  get  solid  support  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  Every  Senator  knows 
this.  Anyone  with  ears  to  hear  our  con- 
stituents knows  they  want  Federal  spend - 
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ing  reduced.  And  that  is  our  job — not 
the  President's,  not  the  Cabinet's,  not 
Dave  Stockman's,  but  ours. 

If  we  choose  not  to  make  cuts  £is  deep 
as  he  has  requested  we  will  not  make 
them.  We  will  have  a  deeper  deficit.  We 
will  have  the  Government  borrowing 
more  money  and  driving  interest  rates 
up  even  higher.  We  will  have  no  faith  in 
the  anti-infiation  program.  This  amend- 
ment poses  the  basic  issue.  Do  we  truly 
believe  we  should  hold  down  the  rate  of 
increase  in  Government  spending  or  do 
we  not? 

Now  I  know,  Senator  DoMnaci  and 
Senator  Hollincs,  and  the  entire 
Budget  Committee,  have  worked  hard 
on  this  resolution.  They  have  discussed 
with  each  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
men of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  with  its  distinguished  chairman 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  how  far  the  resolution 
could  realistically  go.  They  bring  us 
their  best  judgment,  and  that  judgment 
is  that  for  1981  they  can  go  only  85  per- 
cent of  the  way  with  the  President. 
President  Reagan  calls  for  $15.67  billion 
in  rescissions.  They  give  him  only  $13.3 
billion.  In  other  words  they  go  85  per- 
cent of  the  way  with  the  President.  They 
fall  15  percent  short. 

This  amendment  would  make  up  for 
that  15-percent  shortfall  and  put  the 
resolution  four  square  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation.  It  would  pro- 
vide 100  percent  of  the  rescissions  that 
President  Reagan  has  requested.  The 
committee  could  give  him  the  same 
rescissions  he  has  asked,  or,  as  I  have 
said,  they  could  cut  some  spending  more 
than  the  President  has  asked  and  some 
less,  but,  in  total,  they  would  have  to  go 
100  percent  of  the  way  with  the  Presi- 
dent's overall  reductions. 

The  crux  of  our  problem  boils  down  to 
whether  we  can.  in  fact,  realistically  cut 
as  low  as  President  Reagan  has  asked.  I 
say,  of  course  we  can.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a  tight,  limited  budget.  We  are 
talking  about  a  budget  that  has  exploded 
from  $76  billion  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1957  and  had  climbed  to  $97 
billion  by  1961.  And  now  the  President 
proposes  to  put  a  cap  on  it  next  year  at 
$695  billion.  Now  that  is  a  2V2-fold  sky- 
rocketing of  spending  in  real  terms  al- 
lowing fully  for  inflation.  In  20  years  do 
we  wonder  why  we  have  double-digit  in- 
flation, and  with  an  early  trillion  dollar 
national  debt  with  an  average  maturity 
of  less  than  a  year  so  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  to  borrow  it  all  over  again 
each  year,  do  we  wonder  why  we  have 
sky-high  interest  rates. 

Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  we 
can  bring  interest  rates  down  without 
truly  painful  cuts  in  Federal  spending? 
The  President  does  not  propose  to  re- 
duce Federal  spending  with  his  rescis- 
sions, he  proposes  to  increase  it  a  little 
more  slowly.  We  will  still  suffer  a  fat 
deficit. 

But  unless  we  at  least  go  as  far  as  the 
President  has  proposed,  we  have  only 
ourselves  to  blame  for  continued  record 
deficits,  continued  painful  inflation,  con- 
tinued killing  high  interest  rates,  and 
the  unemployment  and  economic  stag- 
nation a  sloppy,  out-of-control  Federal 
Government  has  brought  us. 


Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  does  not  adopt  the  Proxmire 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any- 
one who  has  been  here  on  the  floor  lis- 
tening to  the  debate  in  the  last  few  days 
who  has  any  doubt  about  where  I  stand 
and  where  the  Budget  Committee  stands. 
We  support  the  President.  We  have  been 
on  the  floor  fighting  for  that  program 
and  winning  almost  every  single  vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  had  his  subcommittees  look  at  what 
is  left  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  and  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  that  we  ask  them 
to  do  more  than  we  have. 

Although  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee mark  for  budget  authority  is  $2  4 
billion  less  than  the  President's  total, 
their  outlay  mark  for  1981  is  only  $83 
million  less  than  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  is  entirely  possible,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  may 
need  to  rescind  more  than  $13.3  billion 
in  budget  authority  to  get  the  $1.5  billion 
in  outlays  that  they  agree  they  can  save 
and  that  this  reconciliation  instruction 
requires  they  return  in  a  package  of 
rescissions. 

I  think  it  is  best  to  assume  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  meet 
their  1981  outlay  target,  which  is  close 
to  the  President's  level,  but  leave  them 
some  slight  flexibility  on  the  budget  au- 
thority side.  I  am  sure  they  will  exceed 
their  budget  authority  instruction  if  it 
is  at  all  possible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  remember 
that  while  many  of  the  committees  are 
charged  with  changing  laws  to  save 
money  in  1982,  what  we  are  asking  the 
Appropriations  Committee  here  to  do  is 
to  do  all  of  this  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year.  It  is  not  like  we  are  just  starting 
out.  These  are  all  1981  resciss'ons.  The 
chairmen  and  the  subcommittees  just 
do  not  have  a  year  to  do  this.  They  have 
very  little  time  to  get  the  work  done  and 
to  save  this  amount  of  money  In  one- 
quarter  of  a  year.  I  repeat,  if  they  reach 
what  they  are  instructed  to  do  by  way 
of  a  rescission  package,  and  if  the  Sen- 
ate supports  that  when  it  comes  to  the 
floor,  their  total  outlays  for  the  year  will 
have  a  disparity  of  only  $83  million  from 
that  of  the  President's. 

I  think  that  is  a  tremendous  record, 
Mr.  President.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
work  this  way  in  the  past.  I  just  think  we 
ought  to  accept  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  his  subcommittees  say 
they  can  do.  It  is  an  excellent  start  on 
the  President's  package.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  accept  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment tonight. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  a  point  he  made  before  he  srields 
the  floor? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Certainly,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  when  a  President 
submits  a  rescission  at  this  point,  he  in- 
structs the  various  departments  not  to 
spend  the  money  which  is  rescinded.  In 


view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  already  sub- 
mitted those  rescissions  and  we  have  al- 
most half  the  year  left,  it  is  practical  for 
the  Senate  to  support  the  President  and 
to  provide  for  the  full  rescission*  th« 
President  has  requested. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect with  reference  to  the  technical  ef- 
fect of  a  rescission  that  the  President 
submits.  However,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  oti  Appro- 
priations has  taken  tliat  into  considera- 
tion, also,  as  he  worked  diligently  with 
the  subcommittee  chairmen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  give  us  the 
mark,  which  is  extremely  close  to  the 
Presidents.  As  I  indicated,  in  outlays, 
there  will  only  be  an  $83  miUion  differ- 
ence. That  is  going  to  be  a  challenge 
when  we  consider  the  amoimt  of  time 
they  had.  The  Senator  is  technically 
correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmihe  ) ,  deserves  credit  today  for 
focusing  our  attention  on  cost  savings. 
I  think  the  thrust  of  his  amendment 
would  be  to  increase  the  instruction  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  from  the 
$13.3  billion  agreed  upon  by  the  Budget 
Committee  to  $15.7  billion,  which  is  also 
the  Initial  estimate  of  the  President's 
proposal. 

I  shall  not  undertake  a  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  his  plan  at  this  time.  The  figures 
are  clear  and  there  is  no  disagreement 
about  what  they  mean.  But  a  few  gen- 
eral points  are  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  are  a 
number  of  dangers.  The  first  is  that  we 
have  a  danger  here  of  trying  to  focus  the 
entire  attention  on  savings  that  we  must 
make,  but  in  fiscal  year  1981  and,  more 
than  that,  in  the  last  quarter,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  has  already  Uidicated.  making 
all  these  savings  in  the  last  quarter  of 
fiscal  1981. 

I  think  the  President  and  the  Budget 
Director.  Mr.  David  Stockman,  have 
both  acknowledged  that  fiscal  year  1981 
is  not  the  key  to  our  economic  recovery. 
After  all.  the  savings,  as  I  say,  that  we 
can  achieve  in  1981  have  to  be  made  in 
the  last  quarter. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, each  of  the  13  subcommittees 
to  make  an  estimate  of  what  they  felt 
would  be  realistic  reductions  that  could 
be  made  in  fiscal  year  1981  after  we  got 
the  information  from  the  White  House 
on  the  President's  fiscal  rescission  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  the  subcommittee  chairmen, 
who  gave  very  careful  ccmsideratlon  to 
this  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  each  subcom- 
mittee fully  participating,  came  up  with 
a  target  figure  of  $11.8  billion.  I  might 
say  that  the  Senator  presiding  now  (Mr. 
ScHMTrr^ ,  chairman  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor-HHS.  made  an  estimate 
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that  his  subcommittee  could  reduce  by 
over  $2  billion  alone  in  budget  authority, 
which  I  think  is  a  very  significant  reduc- 
tion for  one  subcommittee. 

I  am  also  aware  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  our  colleague  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRK) ,  disagrees  with  the  report  from  the 
Labor-HHS  Subcommittee,  and  so  in- 
formed me  by  letter.  I  want  to  respond 
by  saying  that  I  shall  continue  to  press 
the  entire  committee  for  as  great  reduc- 
tions as  we  can  make  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
I  know  that  each  chairman  and  each 
ranking  minority  member  on  each  sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  do  likewise. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici), 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  that  we  should  set  our  mark  at 
a  realistic  figure  of  $13.3  billion.  Let  me 
also  say  that  of  the  total  net  savings  in 
1981  recommended  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee—that total  is  $14.7  billion— the 
Appropriations  Committee  share  Is  $13  3 
billion.  Over  80  percent  of  the  savings  to 
be  made  in  fiscal  year  1981  has  been  in- 
structed to  be  made  through  the  actions 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  But  by 
the  same  token,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  been  given  a  very  clear 
signal  that  none  of  those  cuts  can  be 
considered  as  coming  from  the  military 
budget.  So,  in  a  sense,  what  we  are  doing 
is  reducing  our  base  to  a  very,  very  nar- 
row consideration  of  where  we  can  make 
these  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  going  to  be  a 
monumental  task,  a  very  difficult  task 
But  let  us  put  it  against  the  record  of 
the  rescissions  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  the  passage  of 
the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974.  we  have  had  6  fiscal  years  of 
experience  with  rescinding  budget  au- 
thority. Over  that  span.  Congress  has 
rescmded  48  percent  of  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 
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I  do  not  seek  to  condemn  either  the 
President  or  the  Congress  by  noting  that 
this  is  not  a  particularly  high  level  of 
success.  This  approval  rate  reflects  the 
simple  fact  that  Congress  is  reluctant  to 
overturn  budget  priorities  that  it  ap- 
proved in  the  regular  appropriations  and 
authorizations  process  only  months  ago. 
Let  me  emphasize  an  important  dis- 
tinction here:  Rescissions  are  not  pro- 
spective savings  which  are  are  planning 
for  1982  and  1983.  Instead,  they  con- 
stitute the  reversal  of  appropriations 
choices  Congress  deliberated  and  estab- 
lished for  1981  and  their  impact  will  be 
felt  immediately.  This  does  not  mean 
they  are  impossible  to  achieve  but  it  does 
explain  why  Congress  is  reluctant  to  dis- 
rupt budget  planning  so  late  in  the  year. 
As  a  consequence,  out  of  the  $11.9  bil- 
lion proposed  for  rescission  over  the  last 
6  years,  only  $5.8  bUhon  has  been  ac- 
cepted here  in  Congress.  In  fact,  that 
savings  rate  is  somewhat  overstated  by 
the  rescission  of  $2  billion  for  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  last  year. 

I  add  that  historic  note  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  the  $13.3  billion  instruction 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
higher  than  all  rescissions  requested  in 
the  past  6  years.  In  a  single  quarter,  we 
are  being  instructed  to  rescind  $13.3  bil- 
lion. This  is  more  than  $1  billion  more 
than  Congress  has  accomplished  over  the 
life  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act. 

Second,  even  though  Congress  has  a 
history  of  approving  less  than  50  percent 
of  all  Presidential  rescission  requests,  we 
are  being  instructed  to  report  rescissions 
amounting  to  85  percent  of  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1981  request.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin would  amount,  in  effect,  to  a  man- 
date to  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
rescind  100  percent;  in  other  words,  make 
full  compliance  in  that  one  act  in  the 
last  quarter — a  goal  which  careful  review 
by  subcommittees  indicates  is  not  pos- 
sible. As  I  said  earlier,  even  the  $13.3  bil- 
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lion  figure  Is  a  challenging  task,  but  one 
which  I  believe  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee can  handle.  To  accomplish  our 
instruction,  we  will  have  to  do  better  than 
the  rescissions  rates  in  past  Congresses 
that  are  as  follows: 


[In  percent] 


12 

4 

.70 

.    9 

.80 


1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

Despite  these  past  approval  rates,  Mr. 
President,  I  beheve  we  should  be  able  to 
reach  the  $13.3  billion  instruction.  This 
is  not  a  business-as-usual  Congress  and 
I  know  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  not  adopt  a  business-as-usual  atti- 
tude on  rescissions. 

Therefore.  I  recognize  that  we  are  in 
very  difficult  and  very  unusual  times,  but 
I  do  feel  that  we  have  to  be  reasonable, 
that  we  have  to  recognize  just  what  we 
have  as  constrictions  on  this  action  that 
has  been  instructed  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. We  shall  seek  to  achieve  that  goal 
without  this  amendment. 

Where  we  have  witnessed  a  48-percent 
rescission  approval  rate  by  Congress  in 
the  past,  I  am  confident  we  can,  at  ap- 
propriations, achieve  the  much  higher 
rate  mandated  by  the  instruction  of  $13.3 
billion. 

But  placing  a  higher  instruction  on 
the  committee,  Mr.  President,  ignores 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  ignores  the 
estimates  submitted  by  each  subcommit- 
tee. For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
schedule  of  rescissions  by  the  last  six 
Congresses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sched- 
ule was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Year 


Number 


Amount 
proposed 


u  ,  Percent  of 

House  Senate         Amount  dollar? 

(action)    (action)   approved   re«:jnded 


1975. 
1976. 
1977. 
1978. 


91  «)  U  328.  SOO 

Sa  (1)  3.608,383 

21  (1)  1,835,602 

«  <0)   644, 055 


1*08,381  J464.538  J391.295  12 

74,931  138,331  138.331  4 

807,640  1,271,040  1,271,040  70 

55.255  55.255  55.255  9 
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1979. 
1980. 


Total. 


10  (0)       908.692 
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705.869 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remaining  part  of  the  time 
that  has  been  yielded  or  I  yield  it  back 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I 
recognize.  I  think  all  of  us  do,  the  fine 
job  that  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  done  He  (c 
a  fine  chairman.  I  have  great  respect  for 
him.  As  we  all  know,  it  is  an  extraordi- 
narily difficult  job  that  he  has  assumed 
and  I  think  he  has  done  very  well. 

He  has  pointed  out  how  his  commit- 
tee is  being  called  on  to  make  rescis- 
sions that  are  far  deeper  than  have  been 
made  before.  That  is  true.  But  let  u^ 
recognize  how  entirely  different  the  sit- 


uation  is   now.   The   Budget   Act   was 
adopted  in  1975. 

It  was  followed  by  the  election  of 
President  Carter,  who  did  not  have  a 
program  for  holding  down  the  rate  of 
increase  on  Government  spending.  At 
least,  that  was  not  front  and  center. 

Since  we  appropriated  these  funds  In 
1980,  we  have  had  a  historic  election, 
with  the  clearest  kind  of  mandate  for 
the  elected  President.  That  mandate  war 
overwhelmingly  to  hold  down  Federal 
spending.  That  is  what  he  talked  about 
over  and  over.  That  was  the  theme  of 
his  inaugural.  There  is  a  new  President, 
a  new  party,  a  new  election.  I  believr 
that  message  certainly  should  have  come 


through  to  all  of  us.  Anybody  who  ha."^ 
talked  to  his  constituents  has  heard 
plenty  of  it. 

Now  we  have  a  new  election,  a  new 
President. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Oregon  and 
New  Mexico:  Let  us  not  forget  that  wr 
also  have  a  new  Senate.  The  Senate  that 
appropriated  this  money  was  a  Demo- 
cratic Senate.  Now  it  is  a  Republicar 
Senate,  and  I  believe  that  Republican 
Senate  got  the  message,  also. 

We  have  16  new  Republican  Senators. 
Why  were  thev  elected?  In  manv  cases. 
it  was  to  hold  down  spending.  Thev  were 
not  elected  to  come  in  and  just  sit  in 
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office  and  conduct  the  ssune  kind  of  pol- 
icies we  had  in  the  past.  We  have  a  new 
message,  and  that  message  should  be 
translated  into  action,  and  that  is  what 
my  amendment  does. 

I  should  like  to  see  us  cut  150  percent — 
in  other  words,  more  deeply  than  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  recommended.  Con- 
gresses have  done  that  in  the  past. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  very  seri- 
ous attention  to  this  amendment. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  who  I  be- 
lieve is  doing  an  excellent  job  in  every 
respect.  We  just  disagree  a  little  on  this 
rescission,  this  $2.4  billion  worth. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  If  the  Senators  from  New 
Mexico  and  Oregon  want  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  their  time,  I  will  do  so, 
and  we  will  go  to  the  next  amendment. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Whatever  time  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee desires,  I  should  like  1  minute  at 

the  end.   

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what  is 

the  time  situation?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
remaining  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
2  minutes  and  30  seconds. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  And  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  4  minutes  and 

20  seconds. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  take  it  from 
the  resolution,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  can  use  what  time  he  needs. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  question  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  I  are  on  the 
same  frequency.  I  would  make  only  one 
correction  to  his  statement. 

He  spoke  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee as  being  my  committee.  It  is 
really  odr  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  being  the  ranking  minority 
member.  I  consider  it  as  our  responsibil- 
ity of  leadership  on  that  committee. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  because  we 
are  on  the  same  frequency,  we  are  set- 
ting our  goals  precisely  in  the  same  di- 
rection. But  I  believe  there  comes  a  point 
where  we  have  to  delineate  what  we 
would  be  involved  in,  in  relation  to  reduc- 
tions in  programs  and  actually  existing 
programs. 

I  beUeve  we  are  reaching  a  point  be- 
yond the  bone  marrow,  where  it  is  going 
to  be  an  amputation  rather  than  merely 
an  operation. 

This  program  includes  the  elimination 
of  EDA,  UDAG,  solar  bank,  HUD  reha- 
bilitation loans,  cancellation  of  DOD  al- 
cohol fuels,  USDA  alcohol  fuels.  Also. 
we  would  have  EPA  waste  water  treat- 
ment grants,  $1.7  billion;  HUD  subsi- 
dized housing,  $5.1  billion.  We  have  $1.3 
billion  now  in  elementary  and  secordary 
education  programs,  $240  million  In  vo- 
cational education.  I  could  go  on.  Per- 
haps some  of  these  programs  need  to  be 
removed  or  reduced  or  excised. 

I  just  wanted  to  be  clear  that  we  are 
exempting  the  military  of  $150  billion 
plus  in  this  action,  as  if  there  were  no 
waste  in  the  military,  as  if  there  were  no 


reason  to  give  the  same  scrutinizing  ef- 
fort for  cost  analysis  that  we  are  giving 
to  these  other  programs.  Therefore,  we 
have  narrowed  our  base  to  these  basic 
programs  that  I  do  not  believe  we  want 
to  abolish  absolutely  and  amputate  from 
the  Government,  but  we  want  to  reduce. 
I  would  say  we  have  reached  beyond  the 
point  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  we  will 
not  get  the  fiscal  matters  of  our  Govern- 
ment under  control  unless  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Finance  Committee  are 
working  together.  Obviously,  we  need  to 
work  together. 

However,  Senator  Hatfield's  commit- 
tee, with  discretionary  appropriation 
authority,  and  the  Finance  Committee, 
with  principal  jurisdiction  over  entitle- 
ments, must  work  together  with  the 
Budget  Committee  in  order  to  get  the 
job  done  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try earnestly  wait  for  and  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  take  over 
the  job  of  chairmanship  of  this  commit- 
tee and  to  begin  anew  with  the  chair- 
men of  those  very  important  committees, 
where  we  consult,  where  we  talk,  where 
we  imderstand,  where  there  are  no  sur- 
prises, where  the  staff  attempts  to  ex- 
change Information,  so  that  we  all  know 
what  the  other  has  in  mind. 

I  have  absolute  confidence  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Cmn- 
mittee  is  going  to  do  the  maximum  that 
can  be  done  in  the  short  time  that  re- 
mains. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  go  along  with 
us  tonight.  There  is  plenty  of  budget 
authority  to  cut.  The  chairman  enumer- 
ated some  of  them.  It  is  going  to  be  an 
extremely  difficult  job  to  do  that.  In  1982 
it  will  be  tougher,  but  at  least  there  is 
some  transition  time.  There  is  some  time 
to  think  together.  There  is  some  time  to 
put  together  new  laws  that  will  prov.de 
transitions,  not  only  what  we  have  been 
doing  and  what  we  hope  to  do  in  1982 
and  other  years.  There  are  no  new 
authorizing  bills  that  are  going  to  come 
down  to  Senator  Hattield  and  make  his 
job  easy.  It  is  all  going  to  be  Appropri- 
ations Committee  work. 

I  hope  that  tonight  the  Senate,  once 
again,  will  go  along  with  what  has  been 
a  well-thought-out,  well-considered  ex- 
change of  ideas  between  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  defeat  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisccmsin. 
This  Senator  appreciates  the  great  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
given  on  Uie  floor  for  the  budget  process 
and  the  reconciliation  mandates  that  will 
soon  be  thrust  upon  the  committee.  At 
this  point,  I  hope  he  understands  that 
we  just  cannot  expect  the  chairmen  and 
subcommittee  chairmen  to  do  more  than 
the  amount  the  Budget  Committee  found. 
I  thank  him  for  his  support  during  the 
last  3  or  4  days. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  and  I 


congratulate  him  on  the  fine  job  he  has 
done. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  first  place,  this 
amendment  would  stand  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  would  make  the  President's  re- 
quest not  85  percent,  not  90  percent,  but 
100  percent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  t^e  circum- 
stances, with  a  new  President,  the  man- 
date he  has,  the  mandate  we  have,  we 
should  do  that. 

In  the  second  place,  let  us  make  clear 
that  these  rescissions  change  from  the 
time  the  President  requests  them.  He 
then  puts  the  spending  on  hold.  He  has 
done  that.  The  result  is  that  they  have 
not  a  quarter,  not  a  couple  of  months, 
but  they  have  5  full  months  to  hold  down 
this  spending. 

In  the  third  place,  I  point  out  that 
we  do  not  have  to  abolish  programs.  We 
do  not  have  to  cut  as  deeply  or  as  cruelly 
as  has  been  implied.  We  can.  for  exam- 
ple, make  a  2-percent  cut  in  Federal  em- 
ployment instead  of  a  1-percent  cut. 
That  would  save  a  very  substantial 
amount.  We  can  make  a  deeper  cut  in 
t^e  Postal  Service  subsidies.  There  are 
any  number  of  programs  that  can  be 
reduced. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  this  matter  and 
recognize  that  these  are  imusual  times. 
We  do  have  a  mandate  from  the  people 
of  this  country,  in  spending,  to  cut  at 
least  as  deeply  as  the  President  has  pro- 
posed. I  hope  we  will  ad(^t  this  amend- 
ment and  do  that. 

If  the  other  side  yields  back  their  time, 
I  will  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  The  other 
side  has  no  further  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  recognized. 

AMKMDICEirr   MO.    14 

(Purpoee:    To   restore   the   full    amount   of 
the  President's  proposed  budget  and  out- 
lay   reductions    for    the    Export-Import 
Banlc) 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 

up  printed  amendment  No.  14  and  ask 

for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin    (Mr.  Paox- 

MiKE)    proposes    amendment    numbered    14. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TTie  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  5,  line  2.  strike  out  •••6.146.000.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••$6,394,000.- 
000". 

On  page  6.  line  3.  strike  out  ••$133.(»0.000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  •••147.000.000". 

On  page  5.  line  4.  strike  out  •••15.460.000.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•16,125,- 
000,000".  „ 

On  pa?e  5.  line  5.  strike  out  •••968.000X)00 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "»l. 068.000.000". 

On  page  6.  line  6.  strike  out  "•18.412.000.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•lO.lS*.- 
000,000". 
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On  page  5,  line  7,  strike  out  "t3:374.000.- 
-  OOO"    and   insert    in   lieu    thereof    "$2,631,- 
OOO.OOO". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  propose  is  to  restore  the 
budget  cuts  concerning  the  Export -Im- 
port Banlc  that  were  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  When  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  9  was  before  the 
Budget  Committee,  that  committee  gave 
favorable  treatment  to  amendments  con- 
cerning Eximbank  authorizations  and 
outlays  for  the  fiscal  years  1981,  1982. 
and  1983  in  total,  respectively,  of  $1,636 
billion  and  $481  million. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
according  the  Eximbank  preferred 
treatment  in  budget  matters.  Inflation 
is  our  No.  1  economic  problem. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  inciden- 
tally, that  I  have  talked  to  dozens  of 
exporters  who  support  President  Rea- 
gan's program  and  who  recognize  that 
they  will  have  to  make  something  of  a 
sacrifice  if  the  Export-Import  Bank  is 
not  given  the  kind  of  funding  that  the 
Budget  Committee  would  give  them,  but 
they  teU  me  they  prefer  to  go  along  all 
the  way  with  the  President  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  would  have  to  make 
a  sacrifice. 

I  think  that  makes  sense.  They  recog- 
nize if  we  are  going  to  cut  the  many 
programs  that  help  so  many  of  the  el- 
derly and  the  poor  they,  the  Eximbank, 
the  exporters,  should  share  in  that  cut. 
In  order  to  cut  inflation  we  must  make 
deep  cuts  in  the  budget.  In  order  that 
we  may  have  the  public  support  to  make 
the  deep  cuts  we  need  to  make  we  will 
have  to  be  fair  about  the  budget  cuts. 
In  order  to  be  fair  every  group  and  sector 
of  the  economy  will  have  to  share  in  the 
cuts. 

Why  should  Eximbank  be  an  excep- 
tion? There  is  no  good  reason. 

Cuts  will  be  made  in  health  care,  aid 
to  the  poor,  student  loans,  and  many, 
many  other  social  programs  that  have 
a  worthy  purpose.  Eximbank  is  not  more 
important  to  the  Nation  than  the  people 
who  will  suffer  cuts. 

I  think  all  of  us  recognize  that  while 
budget  cuts  will  not  do  the  whole  job, 
thev  are  crucial  to  stopping  inflation. 

One  reason  inflation  is  so  bad  is  that 
interest  rates  are  high  because  the  de- 
mand on  our  capital  markets  fueled  by 
Government  borrowing  exceeds  the  sud- 
ply  of  capital.  Government  deficits,  fi- 
nanced in  the  capital  markets,  crowd  out 
private  borrowing  and  result  in  high  in- 
terest rates. 

Eximbank  financing,  along  with  other 
Government  agencies,  is  a  part  of  the 
problem.  Eximbank  borrows  in  the  mar- 
ket and  makes  loans  at  subsidized  rates 
to  borrowers.  How  in  the  world  can  we 
justify  increased  borrowing  and  lending 
authoritv  for  Eximbank  to  make  subsi- 
dized loans  to  foreiem  purchasers? 

Many  times  I  have  stood  on  the  floor 
and  have  reported  for  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee as  chavrma)!i  of  the  Banking 
Committee  over  the  past  6  years  the 
Minounced  loans  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  is  making  to  the  foreign  countries 
and  a?ain  and  aeain  I  have  been  shocked 
at  the  fact  that  thev  will  borrow  at  8 
and  9  percent  at  least  when  American 


businessmen  have  to  borrow  at  double 
that  rate. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  the  Eximbank 
financing  of  the  purchase  of  airplanes 
by  Ansett  (Australia)  to  see  how  ridicu- 
lous the  subsidy  is.  The  Eximbank  direct 
loan  was  almost  $300  million  at  an  8-  to 
8.4-percent  rate.  Think  of  that,  an  8-per- 
cent loan,  subsidized  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. What  are  we  to  tell  American 
businessmen  who  go  to  their  bank  and 
are  quoted  17  to  20  percent  for  a  loan? 
What  are  we  to  tell  the  new  hc»neowner 
who  must  pay  14  to  16  percent  for  a  home 
mortgage  loan?  The  subsidy  on  the  An- 
sett loon  runs  to  over  $25  million  per 
year. 

President  Reagan  recommended  cuts 
in  Eximbank  authority.  I  want  to  quote 
his  statement  contained  in  his  "Program 
for  Economic  Recovery"  on  Eximbank. 

This  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  speaking.  This  is  what  President 
Reagan  said,  and  I  quote  him: 

To  help  control  the  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral credit  programs,  particularly  those  with 
a  subsidy  element,  the  Administration  will 
propose  that  the  Export-Import  Bank's  au- 
thority to  make  new  direct  loans  be  set  at 
$4.4  billion  In  1982,  down  12%  from  the 
Carter  budget  and  31%  from  the  current 
base. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

The  Bank's  lending  operations  grew  by  over 
400  percent  from  1977  to  1980. 

So  we  are  talking  about  cutting  it  not 
nearly  to  the  level  it  was  in  1977.  We  are 
cutting  only  moderately  in  connection 
with  that  earlier  level. 
To  quote  President  Reagan  further: 
The  Carter  administration  used  the  Bank 
as  a  vehicle  for  head-to-head  competition 
with  foreign  export  subsidy  programs.  Some 
argue  that  rapid  further  growth  In  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank's  direct  loans  is  neces- 
sary to  expand  exports,  reduce  U.S.  trade 
deficits,  and  halt  the  decline  in  the  D.S. 
share  of  world  trade.  However,  the  Interna- 
tional accounts  of  the  United  States  are  now 
strong  compared  to  other  major  industrial 
countries.  The  U.S.  current  account  balance 
has  Improved  by  nearly  $20  billion  since 
1978  while  those  of  Germany  and  Japan 
have  declined  by  $26  billion  and  $30  billion 
respectively. 

In  other  words,  we  are  doing  better 
than  our  competition  in  exports,  better 
than  Germany,  better  than  Japan. 

Further,  the  U.S.  share  of  world  trade 
has  increased  in  recent  years.  This  excel- 
lent U.S.  export  performance  has  resulted 
primarily  from  cyclical  changes  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  economies,  and 
not  from  growth  in  the  Bank's  direct 
lending. 

Because  of  the  Bank's  past  lending 
l)olicies,  its  credit  facilities  tend  to  be  re- 
garded as  entitlement  programs.  More- 
over, a  large  proportion  of  the  Banks  an- 
nual lending  supports  exports  by  a  hand- 
ful of  large  firms.  In  1980,  seven  firms  ac- 
counted for  two-thirds  of  direct  loans. 
Further,  the  Bank's  subsidy  to  foreign 
borrowers  results  in  a  low  rate  of  return 
to  the  U.S.  economy  and  a  drain  on  capi- 
tal that  reduces  or  eliminates  the  bene- 
fits from  trade. 

The  administration's  proposal  will  en- 
able the  Bank  to  offer  substantial  levels 
of  credit  to  U.S.  exporters:  but  credit 
terms  will  be  less  generous  and  credit  will 


be  more  carefully  targeted.  In  addition  to 
benefiting  from  the  regular,  long-term 
direct  loans,  smaller  US.  exporters  will 
continue  to  be  assisted  by  the  Bank's 
medium-term  discount  loan  program. 
This  component  of  the  Bank's  direct 
lending  will  be  maintained  at  $400  million 
annually  rather  than  eliminated  as  pro- 
posed by  President  Carter. 

By  restraining  the  growth  of  these  pro- 
grams. Federal  outlays  and  the  Federal 
deficit  can  be  reduced  by  more  than  $6 
billion  over  the  next  5  fiscal  years.  At  the 
saime  time,  the  objective  of  promoting  ex- 
ports will  be  supported  at  historically 
high  levels.  The  changes  will  have  only  a 
nominal  impact  on  the  level  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports because  first,  previous  credit  levels 
were  high;  second,  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram finances  only  2  to  3  percent  of  U.S. 
exports;  and  third,  as  inflation  and  in- 
terest rates  subside,  the  demand  for  the 
Bank's  credit  will  fall. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  the  Budget 
Committee  did  not  take  President 
Reagan's  advice.  My  amendment  adopts 
President  Reagan's  recommendations. 
The  Budget  Committee  took  President 
Reagan's  proposed  cuts  in  Eximbank  out- 
lays for  fiscal  1981.  1982,  and  1983,  and 
put  back  respectively,  $14  million,  $110 
million,  and  $357  million  for  a  total  of 
$481  million,  in  the  EXimbank  budget. 
My  amendment  restores  the  Reagan 
budget  cuts  on  outlays. 

The  Budget  Committee  also  took  Presi- 
dent Reagan'.s  proposed  cuts  on  Exim- 
bank budget  authority  for  fiscal  1981. 
1982,  and  1983,  and  put  back  respectively 
$248  million.  $665  million,  and  $723  mil- 
lion, for  a  t3ial  of  $1,636  billion  in  the 
Eximbank  budget.  My  amendment  re- 
stores the  Rcjagan  budget  cuts  on 
authorizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
support  my  amendment.  It  is  important 
that  the  Senate  not  back  off  on  President 
Reagan's  proposed  budget  cuts.  There  is 
a  lot  at  stakt.  Infiation,  tax  cuts,  and 
perhaps  even  mofe  importantl:',  funda- 
mental fairness. 

I  urge  an  alTirmative  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are,  it  appears  to  me,  two  serious  defects 
in  the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  who  has,  nevertheless,  not 
only  during  this  debate  on  the  budget 
but  over  the  years  provided  a  conscience 
to  the  Senate  in  connection  with  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending. 

First  and  vitally  important  is  that  his 
amendment  does  not  do  what  he  pro- 
poses or  what  he  claims  for  it.  It  does 
not  restore  this  budget  instruction  to  its 
original  status  when  it  was  recommend- 
ed by  the  President  and  by  the  OfHce  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

The  Budget  Committee  did  two  things 
in  connection  with  its  work  with  the 
Banking  Committee: 

First,  it  did  operate  on  an  assumption 
of  a  smaller  cut  from  the  authority  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  than  did  the 
President. 

Second,  however,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee recommended  or  assumed  cuts  in 
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other  programs  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Banking  Committee  which 
more  than  made  up  for  its  restoration 
of  funds  to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Should  this  amendment  be  adopted, 
the  instructions  to  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee will  require  it  to  cut  far  more 
deeply  into  the  programs  under  its  juris- 
diction than  the  President  asked  Con- 
gress to  do. 

Unlike  the  first  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  which 
would  at  least  in  theory  require  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  exactly  what 
the  President  wished  it  to  do,  this  would 
treat  the  Banking  Committee  far  more 
severely. 

While  it  has  been  stated  many  times 
during  the  course  of  this  debate,  it  re- 
quires reemphasis  that  no  instructions  as 
to  particular  programs  are  given  to  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  by 
this  budget  resolution.  While  both  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  action  of  the 
Senate  on  this  floor  may  strongly  in- 
fluence the  Banking  Committee,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  all  of  the  other  commit- 
tees affected  by  this  process,  they  are  in 
no  way  bound,  and  can  make  such  distri- 
bution of  the  requirements  of  the  recon- 
ciliation resolution  as  they  deem  appro- 
priate among  programs  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction.  If  this  amendment  is  passed, 
cuts  required  of  the  Banking  Committee 
will  be  perhaps  greater  than  those  re- 
quired of  any  other  committee  in  the 
Senate. 

Second,  the  balance  among  programs 
proposed  by  the  Budget  Committee  is  ap- 
propriate and  is.  in  my  view,  better  than 
that  proposed  by  OMB  in  the  original 
form  of  this  resolution. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  properly 
used  to  meet  or  to  help  American  cor- 
porations meet  foreign  competition 
based  on  subsidies  which  are  far  greater 
in  most  cases  than  are  those  provided  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  itself. 

Mo.st  of  the  beneficiaries  of  these  loans 
are  not  sick  corporations  but  corpora- 
tions on  the  leading  edge  of  our  Ameri- 
can technology,  corporations  which  help 
immensely  in  at  least  keeping  a  reason- 
able balance  of  payments  between  ex- 
ports and  imports  into  the  United  States. 

That  technology  is  fueled  to  a  great 
extent  by  sales  to  foreign  companies.  It 
is  threatened  seriously,  very  seriously,  by 
foreign  competition  subsidized  by  the 
governments  of  the  nations  from  which 
that  competition  comes,  some  by  subsi- 
dies to  private  corporations  in  those 
nations,  and  some  by  corporations 
owned  directly  by  foreign  govamments 
themselves. 

Our  alternative  is  a  very  simple  one. 
If  we  clip  the  wings  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  we  will  very  clearly  lose 
sales  of  items  which  can  compete  fairly 
if  we  had  a  fair  and  equitable  world  eco- 
nomic order.  We  will  lose  employment  of 
skilled  people  in  advanced  technology 
companies,  and  we  will  ultimately  lose 
that  technology.  In  almost  every  case  it 
requires  a  large  unit  production  before 
the  type  of  activity  which  is  financed  by 


the  Export-Import  Bank  becomes 
successful. 

If  we  lose  early  sales  we  simply  will 
not  go  on  with  the  technology  at  all,  and 
we  will  find  ourselves  foreclosed  from 
major  fields  in  which  we  now  have  na- 
tional technological  superiority. 

Obviously,  our  long-range  goals  must 
be  the  termination  of  unfair  competition 
on  the  part  of  our  trading  partners  and 
our  trading  rivals  throughout  the  world. 

Query:  Are  we  more  likely  to  be  able 
to  end  that  form  of  unfair  competition 
by  bowing  out  of  that  competition  en- 
tirely or  by  indicating  that  we  are  willing 
to  meet  fire  with  fire,  to  provide  at  least 
part  of  the  subsidies  which  our  trading 
rivals  provide  for  their  own  companies? 

Bluntly  speaking,  international  trade 
is  not  under  the  sole  and  complete  con- 
trol of  the  United  States.  To  a  very  sig- 
nificant degree  we  must  meet  that  com- 
petition as  it  actually  exists.  There  has 
been  progress  during  the  course  of  the 
last  several  years,  particularly  with  the 
European  Economic  Community,  toward 
moving  to  a  world  in  which  competition 
is  fairer,  freer,  and  less  subsidized. 

We  can  either  continue  to  meet  that 
competition  and  move  toward  those  goals 
or  withdraw  from  the  field  and  find  our 
economy  far  worse  off  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 

So  both  because  of  the  importance  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  and  because  this 
amendment  does  not  restore  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  to  the  situation  in  which 
the  President  recommended  it  be  after 
the  passage  of  this  resolution,  the 
amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
deny  that  the  Kassebaum  amendment 
passed?  Does  the  Senator  deny  that  the 
Budget  Committee  did  reduce  President 
Reagan's  rescission  by  $14  millon  in  1981 
outlays  and.  therefore,  restore  those  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  restore  $110  million 
in  1982.  and  restore  $357  million  in  1983 
from  President  Reagan's  recommended 
levels. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  does  not 
only  deny  it.  it  was  the  point  of  the 
Senators  presentation  that  it  was  an  ap- 
pronriate  change. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator 

Mr.  GORTON.  What  I  did  say  was 
that  in  other  areas  the  cuts  propo.sed  of 
the  BanlcinfT  Committee  increased 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Import-Exnort  Bank.  They 
made  cuts  in  rural  housinc.  thev  made 
cuts  in  consumer  cooperatives,  thev  made 
cuts  in  mass  transit.  It  h^d  nothine  to 
do  with  the  FxDort-Tmnort.  Bank  They 
made  recommendations  which  yon  .sup- 
port and  I  .support.  But  what  I  did  say 
was  thev  did  re.storp  the  cuts  the  Reaean 
administration  made  in  the  Exoort-Tm- 
port  Bank.  That  is  all  I  said.  Ts  that 
right  or  wrong?  Is  that  not  ripht? 

Mr.  GORTON.  First,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee cannot  make  cuts  in  specific  pro- 


grams. It  can  only  make  assumptions  as 
to  what  the  authorizing  committee  will 
actually  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Everybody  knows 
the  Kassebaum  amendment  carried,  and 
the  Kassebaum  amendment  told  the 
Banking  Committee.  "We  recommend 
that  the  Reagan  cuts  be  restored  to  the 
tune  of  $481  million  in  outlays  and  $1.6 
billion  in  authority  for  1981.  1982,  and 
1983." 

Mr.  GORTON.  That  is  precisely  what 
they  meant  to  do.  but  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, in  a  very  real  sense,  paid  for  It 
by  asking  for  even  greater  cuts  in  other 
areas. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, if  it  passes,  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee will  have  considerably  less  authori- 
zation for  the  programs  under  its 
jurisdiction  than  it  would  have  if  the 
President's  proposals  had  passed 
unchanged. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why.  of  course.  But 
the  fact  is  if  this  amendment  passes, 
nevertheless  all  of  the  committees  will 
have  more  authorization  than  the 
Reagan  administration  recommended 
because  there  are  other  committees  In 
other  areas  that  the  Budget  Committee 
failed  to  cut.  That  is  why  my  amend- 
ment, the  last  amendment  I  offered,  was 
an  attempt  to  restore  those  rescissions. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  not  correct.  If  the  budget  reso- 
lution passes  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
before  the  Senate  right  now.  we  will 
have  had  a  total  net  of  greater  cuts  than 
the  President  recommended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Down  the  way.  in 
1982  and  1983.  I  am  talking  about  1981. 

Mr.  GORTON.  We  are  working  on  a 
3 -year  proposition.  The  outyears  are 
both  larger  and  more  important  than 
1981. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  may  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Washington  he  will 
learn  as  time  goes  on  that  those  out- 
years have  a  way  of  disappearing,  and 
if  you  are  going  to  make  cuts,  you  make 
them  now.  you  make  them  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  recognise  the  wisdom  of  the 
President's  recommendation,  that  we  do 
make  the  cuts  he  recommended  in  the 
Export-Import  Bank  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  grown  enormously  over  the 
last  few  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  I 
have — my  time  has  expired,  is  that 
right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  minute  and  a  half. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Has  the  time  on 
the  other  side  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
position has  about  36  seconds. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  will  yeld  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
I  may  call  up  my  other  amendment  on 
revenue  sharing;  is  that  correct? 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  When  aU 
time  has  expired,  that  is  the  agreement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  distingxiished  Senator 
from  Washington  yielded  back  his  36 
seconds? 

Mr.  OORTOa.  I  did. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yielded  back  his  36  seconds. 

Does  the  Senator  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understood  my 
time  was  exhausted. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  No,  the 
Senator  has  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

•nie  PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Under 
the   previous   order,    the   Chair   recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
AKXirsMBirr  no    is   <as  Mootras) 
(Purpoae:    To  reduce  budget  autliorlty   for 
revenue  sharing) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Wlaconstn  (Mr.  Paoz- 
Max)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  IS, 
as  modified. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  7.  line  15.  rtrtke  out  "M.SM,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  \n  lieu  thereof  "W  928  - 
OOO.OOO". 

On  page  7,  line  16,  rtrtke  out  •■$8,832.- 
OOO.OOO"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "aia  264  - 
000.000". 

On  page  7.  line  17,  strike  out  "14.494,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "88  068- 
000.000". 

On  page  7.  line  18.  rtrUe  out  "HOjno,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "815  444- 
000,000". 

WHT   BCVKM  UC-SHAIING   FmnW  SHOTTLO  BX  CUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  cut  revenue -sharing 
funds  by  $4  574  billion  in  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983  by  amending  the  figures 
on  lines  15  through  18  of  page  7  of  the 
bill.  This  would  cut  out  the  local  reve- 
nue-sharing funds  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983  covered  by  this  bill. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  is  to 
Instruct  the  Finance  Committee  to  re- 
port changes  in  the  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  in  order  to 
mcrease  their  savings  by  $4,575  billion 
which  is  the  amount  of  revenue  sharing 
for  the  States  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983. 

wo  \iraruT  to  sbasb 

Mr.  President,  the  entitlement  period 
\^nJ^^^  sharing  began  in  January 
1972.  The  first  payments  were  made  on 
October  20,  1972,  or  In  fiscal  year  1973 


In  that  period,  from  fiscal  year  1973 
through  fiscal  year  1981 — that  is  over 
the  past  9  fiscal  years — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  run  deficits  which  total 
$380  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1982  we  can 
expect  another  deficit  of  at  least  $45  to 
$50  billion.  This  means  that  In  the  pe- 
riod since  revenue  sharing  began,  the 
Federal  Government  has  paid  out  from 
$4  to  $6  billion  a  year  to  the  States  and 
localities  during  a  10-year  period  of  time 
when  It  had  a  total  deficit  of  $425  to 
$430  billion  or  an  average  yearly  deficit 
of  $42  to  $43  billion. 

The  Federal  Government  had  no  rev- 
enue to  share  when  this  program  began. 

It  has  no  revenue  to  share  now. 

And  it  will  have  no  revenue  to  share 
in  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  1984,  and  most 
probably  in  1985. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  chairman,  Henry 
RBxras,  and  Senator  Braolct  issued  a 
Joint  statement  today  in  which  they 
estimate  that  In  1984  the  Reagan  defi- 
cit, which  will  be  the  first  peacetime 
deficit  we  have  ever  had,  will  exceed 
$100  billion.  That  may  not  be  true.  We 
all  hope  It  will  not  be  true.  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  true  very  fervently.  But  we  face 
that  grim  prospect  unless  we  make  cuts 
that  we  simply  have  to  make  that  are 
impopular  and  different  and  yet  we  have 
to  make  them. 

Yet  we  continue  the  folly  of  sending 
back  to  the  States  $4.5  billion  a  year  at 
a  time  of  financial  crisis  for  the  U.S. 
Government,  as  the  report  of  the  Budget 
Committee  so  eloquently  points  out. 

BOtriC     OaiGINAL    ASSUMPTION 

When  Walter  Heller  and  Joseph  Pech- 
man  first  proposed  revenue  sharing — and 
they  did  propose  it,  I  recall  it  so  well; 
I  was  on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
when  Walter  Heller  appeared  and  made 
the  proposition.  He  said  it  was  done  on 
the  assumption  that  because  of  a  grow- 
ing economy  and  rising  real  incomes,  the 
existing  income  tax  system  would  pro- 
duce a  higher  and  higher  proportion  of 
revenues  for  the  Federal  Government 
each  year  as  both  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations paid  more  taxes  or  were  thrown 
into  higher  tax  brackets.  They  assumed 
a  huge  Federal  surplus  and  addressed  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  that  surplus. 
It  is  fascinating  that  they  assumed  a 
surplus  and  every  year  since  then  we  have 
had  deficits.  And  the  deficits,  of  course, 
have  been  great,  with  one  exception,  1969. 

They  proposed,  and  Congress  accepted 
under  President  Nixon's  urging,  the  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  there  has  been 
no  revenue  to  share.  Since  1960  there  has 
been  only  1  year  of  a  Federal  surplus,  and 
that  was  a  measly  $3.2  billion  in  1969. 
We  have  had  22  years  with  only  one  Fed- 
eral surplus.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  from  the  President's  1981 
Economic  Report  indicating  the  Federal 
deficits  year  by  year  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


TABLE   B-7I.-FEDERAL  BUDGET  RECEIPTS  AND  OUTLAYS' 
FISCAL  YEARS  1929-C 

IMillioni  lA  dolUrtI 


FiiCtI  y*ar 


RKtipb         Outlayi 


Surplus  w 
dOicitC-) 


1S29 3,882  3,127  734 

1933 1: 997  4^S9«  -2,SM 

1939 4,979  8,  Ml  -3,«S2 

1940 6,361  9,456  -3,095 

1941 8,621  13,634  -5,013 

1942 14,350  35.114  -20.764 

1943 23,649  78.533  -54,884 

1944 44.27S  91.280  -47.004 

1945 45,216  92,690  -47,474 

1946 39,327  55,183  -15,856 

1947 38,394  34.532  3.862 

1948 41.774  29.773  12.001 

1949 39,437  38,834  603 

19S0 39,485  42.597  -3,112 

1951 51.646  45.546  6,100 

1952 66.204  67,721  -1,517 

1953 69,574  76,107  -6,533 

1954 69,719  70,890  -1,170 

1955 64,469  88,509  -3,041 

1956 74,547  70,460  4,087 

1957 79.990  76,741  3.249 

1958 79.636  82.575  -2.939 

1959 79.249  92.104  -12,855 

I960 92.492  92.223  269 

1961 94,389  97,795  -3,408 

1962 99,676  106,813  -7,137 

1963 106,560  111,311  -4,751 

.964 112,662  118,584  -5,922 

1965 116,833  118,430  -1,596 

1966 130,856  134.652  -3,796 

1967 149,552  158,254  -8,702 

1968 153,671  178,833  -25,161 

K«9 187,784  184,548  3,238 

1970 193,743  196,588  -2,845 

1971 188,392  211,425  -23,033 

1972 208,649  232,021  -23,373 

1973 232,225  247,07*  -14,849 

1974 264,932  269,620  -4,688 

1975 280,997  326.151  -45,154 

1976 300,005  366,418  -66,113 

Transition  qiancr 81,773  94,728  -12,956 

I97T 357,762  402,710  -44,948 

1978 401,997  450,804  -48,807 

1979 465,940  493.635  -27,694 

1980 520,050  579,613  -99,563 

19811 607,525  662,740  -55,215 

1982 « „..  711,780  739.296  -27.516 


'  Estimates. 

Note.— Under  provisions  of  the  Con|ressianal  Budfet  Act  tt 
1974,  the  fiscal  year  (or  the  Fede'al  Government  shitted  t>e|innin| 
wrth  fiscal  year  1977.  Thioujh  fiscal  year  1976,  the  fiscal  year 
was  on  a  July  I -June  30  basis.  Iwiinnini  Octolwr  1976  (fiscal 
year  1977),  the  fiscal  year  is  on  an  Oct.  1-Sept.  30  basis.  The 
3-mo  period  from  July  1  th'oui>h  SepL  30,  1976  is  a  separate 
fiscal  period  known  as  the  transition  (tiiarter. 

Data  for  1929-39  are  accordini  to  the  administrative  bud|a< 
and  those  beeinnini  1940  accordin;  to  the  unified  biidfteL 

Refunds  of  receipts  are  eicliided  from  receipts  and  outlays. 

See  "Budtet  of  the  Bnited  States  Gove:nmenL  Fiscal  Year 
1382  '  for  additional  information. 

Sources:  Departnwnt ol  the  Treasury  and  Office  of  Manaft- 
ment  and  Budget 

STATE    AND   LOCAL   GOVEBNlCnrT    ST7XPLUSES 

Mr.  PROXMIFIE.  During  the  entire 
period  of  time  when  revenue  sharing  has 
been  in  effect  and  when  the  Federal 
Government  has  run  deficits  every  year 
to  the  tune  of  $425  billion.  State  and 
local  governments  have  run  surpluses. 
(The  figure  for  the  Federal  deficit  was 
$289  billion  on  national  income  and 
product  accounts.) 

in  calendar  years  1972  through  1980. 
the  year  for  which  latest  figures  are 
available,  the  total  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment surpluses,  on  a  national  in- 
come and  product  basis  were  $167.2  bil- 
lion, or  an  average  of  more  than  $18.5 
billion  in  each  of  those  9  years. 

The  State  and  local  governments  rim 
surpluses — surpluses — of  over  $167  bil- 
lion. Think  of  that.  And  the  Federal 
Government  runs  deficits  and  yet  wa 
provide  them  with  revenue.  Now,  where 
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is  the  sense  in  that  kind  of  distribution? 
If  anything,  it  should  be  going  the  other 
way. 

For  the  7  fiscal  years  from  1972-73 
to  1978-79,  for  which  we  have  figures. 
State  and  local  governments  had  net 


surpluses  on  a  regular  basis  of  $61  bil- 
lion or  almost  $9  billion  a  year  on  reg- 
ular account. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tables 
showing  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
surpluses  or  deficits  on  national  income 


and  product  accounts  and  State  and 
local  deficits  on  a  regular  basis,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


TABLE  B-73.-C0VERNI«ENT  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES,  NATIONAL  INCOME  AND  PRODUCT  ACCOUNTS.  1929-80 
IBillions  of  dollars;  quarterly  data  at  seasonally  adjusted  annual  latesl 


Total  loverncnent 


Federal  (Sovernmeflt 


State  and  local  lovernment 


Calendar  year  or  quarter 


Receipts     Expenditures 


Surplus  or 

deficit  (-), 

national 

income  and 

product 

accounts 


Receipts     Expenditures 


Surplus  or 

deficit  (-), 

national 

income  and 

product 

accounts 


Receipts     Expenditures 


Surplus  or 

deficit  (-), 

natKNial 

income  and 

piodnct 

actouats 


1929 - - 11.3  10.3 

1933 - 9.3  10.7 

1939 - _ 15.4  17.e 

1940 17.7  18.4 

1941 25.0  28.8 

1942 - _ 32.6  64.0 

1943 _ 49.2  93.3 

1944 51.2  103.0 

1945 53.2  92.7 

1946 51.0  45.6 

1947 56.9  42.5 

1948 - 58.9  50.5 

1949 55.9  59.3 

1950 69.0  61.0 

1951 85.2  79.2 

1952 - 90.1  93.9 

1953.. 94.6  101.6 

1954 - 89.9  97.0 

1955 101.1  98.0 

1956 i- 109.7  104.5 

1957 116.2  115.3 

1958 - 115.0  127.6 

1959 - 129.4  131.0 

1960 139.5  136.4 

1961 144.8  149.1 

1962 156.7  160.5 

1963 168.5  167.8 

1964 174.0  176.3 

1965 188.3  187.8 

1966 212.3  213.6 

1967 228.2  242.4 

1968 263.1  269.1 

1969 296.7  286.8 

1970 302.8  313.4 

1971 322.6  342.0 

1972 368.3  371.6 

1973 413.1  405.3 

1974 455.2  460.0 

1975 470.5  534.3 

1976 538.4  574.9 

1977 605.7  624.0 

1978 681.6  681.9 

1979 765.2  753.2 

1980 834.2  869.0 

1978: 

I                       640.7  658.4 

II "        674.2  669.3 

III     691.2  690.0 

IV 720.5  709.7 

1979: 

I 739.7  721.7 

II 750.9  737.0 

III 775.3  764.0 

IV 794.7  790.3 

1980: 

I                                   815.0  824.6 

II  "  "'               "     807.6  850.2 

III     839.9  885.6 


1.0 

-1.4 

-2.2 

-.7 

-3.8 

-31.4 

-44.1 

-51.8 

-39.5 

5.4 

14.4 

8.4 

-3.4 

8.0 

6.1 

-3.8 

-6.9 

-7.1 

3.1 

5.2 

.9 

-12.6 

-1.6 

3.1 

-4.3 

-3.8 

.7 

-2.3 

.5 

-1.3 

-14.2 

-6.0 

9.9 

-10.6 

-19.4 

-3.3 

7.8 

-4.7 

-63.8 

-36.5 

-18.3 

-.2 

11.9 

-34.8 

-17.7 
4.9 
1.1 
10.8 

18.1 

13.9 

11.3 

4.4 

-9.6 
-42.5 
-45.6 


3.8 
2.7 
6.7 
8.6 
15.4 
22.9 
39.3 
41.0 
42.5 
39.1 
43.2 
43.2 
38.7 
50.0 
64.3 
67.3 
70.0 
63.7 
72.6 
78.0 
81.9 
78.7 
89.8 
96.1 
98.1 
106.2 
114.4 
114.9 
124.3 
141.8 
150.5 
174.4 
196.9 
191.9 
198.6 
227.5 
258.6 
287.8 
287.3 
331.8 
375.1 
431.5 
494.4 
538.9 

398.6 
423.6 
440.9 
462.7 

477.0 
485.9 
500.6 
514.0 

528.4 
520.9 
540.8 


2.6 
4.0 
8.9 
10.0 
20.5 
56.1 
85.8 
95.5 
M.6 
35.6 
29.8 
34.9 
41.3 
40.8 
57.8 
71.1 
77.1 
69.8 
68.1 
71.9 
79.6 
88.9 
91.0 
93.1 
101.9 
110.4 
114.2 
118.2 
123.8 
143.6 
163.7 
180.5 
188.4 
204.3 
220.6 
244.3 
264.2 
299.3 
356.6 
384.8 
421.5 
460.7 
509.2 
601.2 

447.4 
451.1 
463.7 
480.6 

488.4 

494.0 
515.8 

538.6 

564.7 
587.3 
615.0 


1.2 

-1.3 

-2.2 

-1.3 

-5.1 

-33.1 

-46.6 

-54.5 

-42.1 

3.5 
13.4 

8.3 
-2.6 

9.2 

6.5 
-3.7 
-7.1 
-6.0 

4.4 

6.1 

L3 

-10.3 

-1.1 

3.0 

-3.9 

-4.2 

.3 

-13 

.5 

-1.8 

-13.2 

-6.0 

8.4 
-12.4 
-22.0 
-16.8 
-5.6 
-11.5 
-69.3 
-53.1 
-46.4 
-29.2 
-14.8 
-62.3 

-48.8 

-27.4 
-22.8 
-17.9 

-11.5 
-8.1 
-15.2 
-24.5 

-36.3 
-66.5 
-74.2 


7.6 
7.2 
9.6 
10.0 
10.4 
10.6 
10.9 
11.1 
11.6 
13.0 
15.4 
17.7 
19.5 
21.3 
23.4 
25.4 
27.4 
29.0 
31.7 
35.0 
38.5 
42.0 
46.4 
49.9 
54.0 
58.5 
63.2 
69.5 
75.1 
84.8 
93.6 
107.3 
120.2 
135.4 
153.0 
1713 
195.0 
211.4 
237.7 
267.8 
298.0 
327.4 
351.2 
382.6 

316.9 
328.0 
327.2 
337.7 

340.9 
342.7 
355.4 
365.6 

372.1 
373.9 
386.8 


7.8 
7.2 
9.6 
9.3 
9.1 
LS 
L4 
8.5 
9.0 
11.1 
14.4 
17.6 
20.2 
22.5 
23.9 
25.5 
27.3 
30.2 
32.9 
3S.« 
39.  S 
44.3 
46.9 
49.8 
54.4 
58.0 
62.8 
615 
75.1 
84.3 
94.7 
107.2 
1117 
133.5 
150.4 
164.8 
181.6 
204.6 
232.2 
251.2 
270.0 
298.4 
324.4 
355.0 

285.8 
295.7 
3013 
309.0 

311.4 

320.8 
328.9 
336.7 

345.4 

350.0 
3512 


Note.— Federal  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  governments  are  reflected  in  Federal  expenditures 
and  State  and  local  receipts.  Total  government  receipts  and  expenditures  have  been  adjusted  to 
eliminate  this  duplication. 


Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  at  Economic  Analysis. 


TABLE  B-76.— STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES,  SEUCTED  FISCAL  YEARS,  1927-79 

(Millions  of  dollaral 


(^neral  revenues  by  source- 


General  expenditures  by  fsoctiaa' 


fiscal  year  > 


Sales  Corporation        Revenue 

and  gross  Individual  net              from 

Property          receipts  income  income          Federal 

taxes            taxes  taxes  taxes  (k>vernment      All  other  > 


Total 


Total       Education       Highways 


Public 
weUare 


1927 7,271  »,730  470 

1932 7.267  4,487  752 

1934 7,678  4,076  1,008 

1936 8,395  4,093  1,484 

1938 9,228  4,440  1,794 

1940 9,609  4,^30  1,982 

1942 10,418  4,537  2,351 

1944 10,908  4,604  2,289 

1946 12,356  4,986  2.986 

1948 17.250  6,126  4,442 


70 
74 
80 
153 
218 
224 
276 
342 
422 
543 


92 
79 
49 
113 
165 
156 
272 
451 
447 
592 


116 
232 

1,016 
948 
800 
945 
858 
954 
855 

1.861 


1,793 
1,643 
1,449 
1.604 
1,811 
1,872 
2,123 
2,269 
2.661 
3.685 


7.210 

2.235 

7,765 

2.311 

7,181 

1,831 

7,644 

2,177 

1757 

2,491 

9,229 

2.6a 

9,190 

2,586 

1863 

2,793 

11,028 

2.356 

17.684 

5,379 

1.809 
1,741 
1.831 
1,425 
1.650 
1,573 
1,490 
1,200 
1,672 
1036 


151 
444 
889 

827 
1,069 
1,156 
1.225 
1.133 
1.409 
2.099 


-I. 


-0.2 

-.1 

.0 

.6 

L3 

LI 

Z.S 

2.7 

2.« 

1.9 

1.0 

.1 

.7 

.2 

.4 

.0 

.1 

-1.1 

-1.3 

-.» 

-1.4 

-2.4 

-.4 

.1 

-.4 

.5 

.5 

1.0 

-.0 

.5 

-1.1 

.! 

1.5 

1.9 

2.6 

115 

114 

6.1 

5.5 

16.  S 

211 

29.0 

26.7 

27.6 

31.1 
32.3 
219 


29.5 

21.9 
26.5 
219 

26.6 
219 
215 


Alodicr* 


1015 
12C9 
i952 
1215 
1547 

lie 

im 

3.737 
4.591 

7,170 
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GcMnl  mmim  br 


Sitat 


GciMm  npMdituras  by  fuactJon ' 


HMlyMri 


ToW 


Corporitioii 
Individu*!  mt 


RivmiM 
fram 

Fadaral 

tuu    GOXWMI 


AH 


TaM 


P«Wic 
Hi<WM|ii         MHara       Ntt 


,_  zani  i,yi» 

2s^in  t,ui 

no. 27,307  S.375 

IJM a  012  9,9«7 

ISa 31.073  10,735 

]«. 34,687  11,7«9 

iSg 31,164  12,164 

,W 41.219  14,947 

»» 45,306  14,9»1 

•M 5a505  16,405 

Jjn 54,037  18,002 

ISS 51,252  ia.«54 

}S-s-.- '^'*  »••*» 

!S"S;- ^»»  '«•«» 

J2&U/ ^**^  "-^^ 

iSMIl "  "^  22.  SW 

tS6S-66< 83,036  24,670 

H&5* - *!•"'  ^-O*' 

lSO-6S> 101,264  27,747 

196S-69' 114.550  30,673 

}S"5* U".'"  34.054 

i2?-il' J**-*"  ».«K 

JHi-n* 166,352  42,133 

iHJ-W» ISO,  214  «,283 

1973-74i 2B7.670  47.785 

;*W-5* 22«,171  51,491 

lS-5' tSB,VK  57,  HI 

125-2* ».»6  62,535 

J£J-2» 315,  %0  66.422 

1978-79> „ 343. 27J  64.S44 


S,1H 

6hB7 
8.a7 
7. 276 

7,6«3 
I,  €91 
S.487 

9.es 

10.437 
11.  M9 
12.463 
IX  M4 
14.456 
14,446 
15,762 
17,  lit 
19.0S5 
20,530 
22.911 
26,519 
30.322 
33.233 
37.48S 
42.047 
46.098 
49,815 
54,547 
60.595 
67.596 
74, 247 


1.127 

l.a7 

1.531 

1.754 

1.759 

t9)4 

2.463 

2,613 

3,037 

3,269 

3.267 

3,791 

4.090 

4,760 

5,826 

7,308 

8.908 

10.812 

11.900 

15.237 

17,994 

19,491 

21.454 

24,575 

29.245 

33.176 

36, 9S 


sn 

«I6 
•17 
77« 
744 


i.on 

1.001 
1,1H 
1,2«6 
l,3at 
l.SOS 
1.S05 
1.695 
1.929 
2.038 
2  227 
2.518 
3.180 
i738 
3,424 
4,416 
5.425 
6.015 
6.642 
7.273 
9,174 
10.738 
12.128 


2.S8S 
2.170 
AW 

xin 

X33S 
X8«l 

4,«5 
6.J77 
6.974 
7,131 
7.871 
1.722 
X663 

iaoo2 

11.029 
1X214 
15.370 
17. 181 
19,153 
21,857 
26,146 
31,253 
39,256 
41.820 
47,034 
55,589 
62,575 
69,592 
75,164 


<«1 

5,763 
«,2S2 

6,897 
7,SM 
•.465 
9.250 
9.699 
10.516 
11.(34 
12.563 
1X4*9 
14.850 
14,556 
1X951 
17,250 
19,269 
21,197 
2X598 
26,118 
29,971 
32,374 
35,826 
40,210 
46,541 
51,735 
57, 191 
61,673 
68,436 
79,864 


22,7«7 

26,09* 

27.910 

30,701 

3X724 

36,711 

40, 375 

44,851 

4X1*7 

51,876 

56,201 

60,206 

64,816 

6X977 

691302 

74,546 

82,843 

9X350 

102.411 

166.728 

131.332 

150.674 

166.873 

181.227 

198.959 

230,721 

256.731 

274.388 

296.983 

327.517 


7,177 
X318 
X390 
10.557 
11,907 
1X220 
14,134 
15.919 
17.283 
1X719 
2a  574 
22.216 
2X776 
2X729 
26. 2*6 
28.563 
33.287 
37,  919 
41.158 
47.238 
52.718 
59.413 
64,886 
69,  714 
75,833 
87,858 
97,  216 
102,805 
110,758 
119,448 


xao3 

4,650 

4,9*7 

5.527 

6.452 

6.953 

7.816 

X567 

X592 

9.428 

9.844 

10.357 

11.136 

11.150 

11.664 

12.221 

12770 

1X932 

14,481 

1X417 

16,427 

1X095 

19, 010 

IX  615 

19,946 

22,528 

23,907 

2X105 

24,609 

2X440 


2.»«0 

2.788 

X914 

X060 

X618 

XI39 

X485 

Xtl8 

4.136 

4.404 

4,720 

5.084 

5.481 

X420 

X766 

6.315 

X757 

X218 

9.857 

12.110 

14.679 

1X226 

21, 070 

2X582 

25,085 

2X155 

32,604 

35.941 

39,140 

41,89* 


xa67 

10.342 
10.619 
11.557 
12.197 
1X399 
14.940 
16.547 
17.876 
15.325 
12.063 
22.549 
24. 243 
2X678 
25.5*6 
27.447 
30.029 
3X281 
36.915 
41.963 
47. 508 
54,940 
61.907 
69.  316 
7X096 
92,180 
10X004 
112, 537 
122,476 
137, 731 
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•Bill  for  facat  year  endlnf  in  the  12-ino  period  through  June  30.  Data  (or  1963  and  eartier  years 
indude  local  jo»ernment  ameunts  grouped  in  terms  of  fiscal  years  ended  during  the  particular 

Note.— Oata  are  not  available  for  intervening  yean. 
Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


(Mr.  GARN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  recent  years  the 
State  smd  local  stirpltises  became  so  high 
that  Stote  after  State  reduced  their 
sales,  income,  or  property  taxes  at  the 
same  time  the  Federal  Government  was 
going  broke,  and  while  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  paying  about  $6  billion  a 
year  to  the  States  and  localities  in  gen- 
eral revenue-sharing  funds. 

In  1979.  fOT  example,  in  more  than  40 
States.  State  and  local  governments  gave 
sMne  form  of  tax  reduction — by  rate  re- 
ductions, base  reductions,  or  indexing  the 
personal  income  tax;  by  rate  or  base  re- 
ductions in  the  general  sales  taxes;  or  by 


reducing  the  rates  or  ccmstraining  as- 
sessments in  the  property  tax. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  for  ex- 
ample, there  was  such  a  large  surplus 
that  the  Governor  campaigned,  when  he 
was  running  for  election  against  the  in- 
cumbent Democratic  Governor,  that 
the  Democrats  had  been  too  conserva- 
tive, had  created  too  big  a  surplus;  that 
it  was  embarrassing.  He  campaigned 
that  he,  as  a  Republican  Governor, 
would  return  the  surplus  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  State.  He  did  that.  He  had 
equaled  the  State's  share  of  Federal  rev- 
enue sharing  for  a  period  of  19  years. 


I 


That  tax  cut  was  equivalent  to  19  years 
of  revenue  sharing. 

Now,  the  States  and  localities  say  they 
may  be  in  trouble  and  that  they  need 
their  revenue-sharing  funds.  But  if  there 
is  a  need,  it  is  due.  in  large  part  or  only, 
because  they  have  given  vast  surpluses 
back  to  their  taxpayers  at  a  time  when 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  in  the  red. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  selected  tax  reductions  and  re- 
strictions for  1979  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  poipt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABU  L-SELECTEO  TAX  REDUCTIONS  AND  RESTRICTIONS  1979 
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state  pertonal  income  tax 


State  general  sales  lax 


Iscii  pnparty  tax 


Rate 
reduction 


Base 
reduction 


Indexation 


Rata 
raduction 


Base 
reduction 


tax  relief 


Rale  of 
levy  limit 


constraiot 


New  Mexico... 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


X« 
X« 

X' 

x» 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.., 
Rhode  Island.  _ 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


.  X' 
.  X>« 


do.... 
Gooaial'.. 


X* 


X* 
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Utah 

Vermoat 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
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Legend : 

State  personal  income  tax  "base  reduction": 

1  =  New  cr  expanded  exemptions  or  deductions. 

2  =  New  or  expanded  credits  (including  renters'  property  tax  credit). 

3  =  Rebates. 

Local  property  tax  "homeowner  tax  relief  ': 

General '  =  New  or  expanded  tax  relief  with  no  age  or  income  restrictions. 
General  2  =  New  or  expanded  tax  relief  with  income  restrictions. 
Limited  >-  New  or  expanded  tax  relief  with  age  or  disability  qualifications. 


<A  The  3  percent  threshold  in  the  personal  tax  inflation  adjustment  factor  was  aiimiartad. 

(b)  Pending  voter  approval  of  proposed  constitutional  amendment 

(c)  The  legislature  approved  several  proposod  f— llilaliuoil  aaendnMnts  which,  if  ^provad 
by  the  voters,  would  provide  tax  relief  in  iadhidMl  Gaarsia  counties. 

(d)  The  sales  tax  on  residential  fuel  will  be  ptiaied  oot  ovar  Mil  3  yr. 

(e)  Tightened  restrictions  on  existing  truth-in-taxatioa  law. 
(0  Sales  tax  on  food  to  be  phased  out  over  next  2  yr. 

Scarce:  ACIR  staff  compilations  based  oa  Commerce  Clearing  House.  Stale  Tax  Reporlar. 


NOT  A  TAX  BtJT  AN  OPEN-ENDED  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Revenue  sharing  is 
misnamed.  We  are  not  sharing  revenues 
with  the  States.  We  are  providing  an 
open-ended  appropriation  to  them. 

The  Federal  Government  has  not  lev- 
ied a  set  of  taxes  which  raised  revenues 
which  we  are  returning  to  the  States. 
When  revenue  sharing  began  no  new 
taxes  were  imposed  at  all.  It  is  not  like 
the  highway  trust  fund  or  the  wlndfaD 
profit  tax  on  the  oil  companies  or  user 
fees  charged  to  the  barge  lines  or  for 
drilling  offshore  oil.  We  did  not  add  a 
new  tax  on  the  States  or  localities  and 
then  return  it  to  them. 

Instead,  we  appropriated  the  funds 
out  of  existing  taxes.  That  is  the  eco- 
nomic and  legislative  effect,  even  though 
the  program  is  called  revenue  sharing, 
has  a  hollow  shell  of  a  trust  fund  sur- 
roimding  it,  and  is  provided  by  the  tax- 
ing committees. 

It  is  not  a  tax  which  is  returned.  It  is 
an  appropriation  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury  which  is  given  to  the 
States. 

While  I  do  not  raise  any  jurisdictional 
dispute  at  this  time,  the  program  should 
have  been  legislated  by  the  Government 
Operations  or  the  Banking  Committee  to 
the  cities  and  the  funds  provided  annu- 
ally by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

But  that  is  past  history  and  behind  us. 
But  such  procedures  would  more  nearly 
square  with  reality, 

THOSE  WHO  SPEND  MONET  SHOULD  RAISE  IT 

There  is  something  else  fundamen- 
tally wrong  with  revenue  sharing  it  vio- 
lates one  of  the  first  principles  of  gov- 
ernment finance;  namely,  that  those  who 
spend  money,  in  order  to  remain  ac- 
countable, should  have  to  raise  the 
money. 

What  we  have  now  is  the  spectacle  of 
"•esidents  and  Congressmen  providing 
the  funds  to  the  States  to  spend  virtu- 
ally as  they  please. 

The   mayors   love   It.    We   raise   the 


money.  We  take  the  heat  either  for  high 
taxes  or  excessive  deficits.  And  they  get 
to  spend  the  money  with  virtually  no 
strings  attached. 

One  witness  called  this  like  imderworld 
money.  You  put  it  on  the  stump  and  run. 
Of  course,  they  think  it  is  a  wonderful 
program.  And,  for  them,  it  is.  "Hiat  is 
why  there  is  such  a  lobby  down  here  of 
State  and  local  oflBcials  demanding  their 
revenue-sharing  money.  But  the  public 
does  not  support  it.  It  is  a  program  for 
ofQcialdmn. 

PTTT    IT    ON   THE    STUMP   ANT    BUN 

This  leads  to  a  lack  of  accountability 
in  the  program.  It  is  like  the  old  gam- 
bling money.  "Put  it  on  the  stump  and 
nm."  Study  after  study  has  shown  that 
no  one  really  knows  where  the  money 
goes  or  what  is  done  with  most  of  it.  The 
League  of  Women  Voters  made  a  2-year 
study  of  this  program  and  they  found 
a  very,  very  large  proportion  of  State 
legislators,  Governors,  and  the  press  that 
covered  the  State  legislature  could  not 
say  where  the  money  went.  No  account- 
ability. And  that  is  the  worst  aspect  of  it. 
There  is  one  good  saving  discipline  about 
Government  spending  money,  especially 
at  the  local  level.  That  is  the  taxpayer 
can  come  in  and  challenge  it  and  say. 
"This  is  my  money.  I  want  you  to  justify 
it."  But  you  cannot  do  that  with  revenue 
sharing  money  because  it  has  a  way  of 
just  disappearing  without  accoimtabillty. 

While  in  some  States  it  is  earmarked 
for  specific  purposes,  like  the  schools,  in 
local  area  after  local  area,  no  one  knows 
what  it  goes  for. 

And  time  after  time  we  have  beard 
reports  that  localities  would  say.  "We 
can't  spend  our  own  money  for  that  fire 
station  or  swimming  pool,  or  tennis  court. 
Let's  take  it  out  of  the  revenue-sharing 
money." 

CAIX    A    HALT 

Well,  the  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt. 
This  Government  faces  a  fiscal  crisis. 
We  have  double-digit  inflation. 


Interest  rates  are  at  imprecedented 
heights. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  mas- 
sive deficit.  The  national  debt  will  soon 
exceed  $1  trillion. 

President  Carter  campaigned  on  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  never  got  one. 

President  Reagan  campaigned  on  a 
balanced  budget,  but  now  says  it  will  not 
occur  until  liis  fourth  year  and  he  will 
have  to  be  mighty  lucky,  as  his  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  admitted,  if  it  happens 
then. 

As  I  just  pointed  out.  two  distinguished 
Democrats.  Senator  Bkadlet  and  Con- 
gressman Revss,  argue  that  Reagan  faces 
a  $100  billion  deficit  in  1984. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  itti. 
ExoN)  brought  out  at  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee markup,  that  if  the  overly  opti- 
mistic infiation  rate  assumed  by  the 
administration  for  fiscal  year  1985  does 
not  happen,  there  will  be  at  least  in  $8.5 
billicm  deficit  in  that  year. 

Meanwhile  the  States  and  localities 
have  nm  surpluses  on  an  income  and 
product  accoimt  basis  averaging  $18.5 
billion  a  year  and  have  given  massive  tax 
cuts  to  their  citizens. 

We  have  no  revenue  to  share. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  money  is 
used  are  vague  and  often  of  very  low 
priority. 

As  those  who  spend  the  money  do  not 
have  to  raise  it.  there  is  an  ateence  of 
fiscal  accountabihty  that  should  be  re- 
quired of  every  public  official  and  of  every 
level  of  government. 

TTie  time  to  end  so-called  revenue 
sharing  is  now. 

That  is  what  my  amendment  would  do. 

I  urge  Members  to  back  it  and  support 
it.  Now. 

Mr.  President,  having  said  all  that,  let 
me  just  say  I  did  get  through  the  second 
grade,  I  can  count,  and  I  realize  that  the 
votes  are  not  there.  While  I  feel  very 
fervently  that  we  should  abolish  this  pro- 
gram. I  recognize  that  it  would  be  a 
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waste  ot  time  to  have  a  rollcall  on  it  so  I 
will  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  withhold  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  his 
statement.  I  certainly  support  the  elim- 
ination of  the  State  revenue-sharing 
program,  but  I  oppose  the  elimination  of 
the  general  revenue-sharing  local  share 
allocation.  While  I  agree  that  we  must 
eliminate  those  programs  that  have  not 
fulfilled  their  expected  function,  and  that 
are  not  as  essential  as  others,  the  general 
revenue-sharing  program's  local  share 
allocation  does  not  fall  into  either  of 
these  categories. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  stated  that  he  in- 
tends to  withdraw  the  amendment  and 
that  he  can  count,  that  he  recognizes  the 
arithmetic  of  the  votes,  whether  it  is  by 
the  new  math  or  by  the  old.  But  he  has 
made  some  statements  in  opposition  to 
the  local  sharing  allocation  and  I  think 
that  some  of  those  of  us  who  are  opposed 
to  this  amendment,  who  support  local 
revenue  sharing,  ought  to  say  on  the 
record  what  we  have  on  our  minds  with 
respect  to  this  program  and  ought  to 
make  a  defense  of  it  on  the  record  right 
now.  I  do  not  think  we  should  let  the 
statements  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  go  unchallenged.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  take  the  floor  at 
this  time.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  is 
withholding  the  withdrawal  of  the 
amendment  at  this  point.  But  even  if  he 
did  so.  there  are  some  of  us  who  would 
like  to  speak  out  on  this  subject  and  we 
intend  to  do  so. 

The  general  revenue-sharing  program 
began  in  1972  under  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. It  is  based  on  the  concept  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  best  equipped 
to  collect  taxes  and  redistribute  them 
through  a  form  of  entitlement  to  local 
governments.  Based  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table formula,  it  takes  into  consideration 
population,  local  tax  effort,  and  per 
capita  income.  The  program  was  not  de- 
signed to  reward  local  governments  dere- 
lict In  their  duty  and  it  does  not  work 
that  way.  The  formula  assures  that  those 
local  governments  that  try  their  best  to 
provide  adequate  services  will  be  assisted 
by  the  program. 

Local  revenue-sharing  fimds  mav  be 
used  for  any  legal  purpose  under  State 
and  local  laws.  In  West  Virginia,  they 
are  typically  used  for  public  facilities 
such  as  water  and  sewer  sy.stems.  court- 
house and  municinal  office  buUding  con- 
struction, nursing  home  construction, 
construction  of  low-  to  moderate-Income 
family  housing,  and  public  service  em- 
ployment. Since  the  proeram's  imple- 
mentation, almost  $42  billion  has  been 
allocated  to  local  governments  nation- 
allv.  for  such  nurrases  and  some  $383 
million  h-i.s  b«en  awarded  to  local  gov- 
ernments in  West  Virginia. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  concent  was, 
and  remains  today,  in  accord  with  those 
alms  expressed  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration, that  more  than  39.000  jurisdic- 
tions could  best  make  a  determination  of 


how  to  spend  their  allocated  funding. 
Through  the  process  of  locai  citizen- 
participation  hearings,  local  govern- 
ments learn  the  needs  of  the  local  com- 
munities and  citizens  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  influence  how  those  expenditures 
are  to  be  made.  This  is  a  contmuation 
of  the  concept  of  local  autonomy. 

Last  December  the  Senate  voted  over- 
whelmingly— by  a  vote  of  80  to  3 — to 
extend  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram's local  share  allocation  at  the  rate 
of  $4.6  billion  per  year  through  1983. 
The  legislation  was  subsequently  enacted 
into  Public  Law  96-604. 

In  reliance  upon  the  continuation  of 
this  essential  program — which  received 
such  broad  support  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  Congress  last  year — local  govern- 
ments across  this  Nation  have  included 
in  their  projected  budgets  for  fiscal  year 
1982  the  anticipated  allocations  from 
this  program.  Withdraw£il  of  funding  at 
this  crucial  time  would  place  their 
budgets  in  havoc,  and  would  result  in 
deficits — which  must  translate  to  the 
loss  of  essential  community  programs 
and  services — for  which  there  is  no 
available,  alternative  funding  source. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  revenue 
sharing  program  was  adopted  as  a  meth- 
od of  sharing  the  Federal  surplus  with 
State  and  local  governments.  In  fact, 
however,  the  Federal  deficit  in  fiscal  year 
1973 — which  was  the  first  year  that  reve- 
nue-sharing payments  were  made — was 
equal  to  more  than  6  percent  of  total 
outlays.  A  deficit  amounting  to  the  same 
percentage  of  total  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1982  would  be  about  $47  billion— roughly 
the  amount  projected  in  the  administra- 
tions  budget  proposal. 

This  program  has  consistently  enjoyed 
bipartisan  support  throughout  its  exist- 
ence. It  was  proposed  originally  by  a 
Republican  President  and  enacted  by  a 
Democratic  Congress.  President  Reagan 
has  unequivocally  supported  the  local 
share  program.  It  is  the  only  program 
that  provides  Federal  assistance  to  vir- 
tually every  local  government  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  revenue-sharing 
program  is  a  cornerstone  of  the  Federal 
grant-in-aid  system.  In  particular  the 
local  share  program  has  worked.  It  has 
worked  well,  and  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
tained at  the  fully  funded  level. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  yielded  such  time 
as  I  have  used  from  time  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  is  entirely 
correct.  This  amendment  having  been 
placed  before  the  Senate,  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  give  the  arguments  against  it 
even  though  it  is  going  to  be  withdrawn. 
I  will  do  so  very  briefly  and  I  will  then 
yield  time  from  the  amendment  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  if  they  wish  me  to 
do  so. 

I  do  not  believe  arguments  against 
general  revenue  sharing  were  valid  2  or 
3  years  ago  when  the  fiscal  condition  of 
the  States  and  many  local  communities 
was  better  than  many  are  today.  What- 
ever their  weakness  at  that  time,  the 
arguments  against  this  program  are  in- 
finitely weaker  today.  I  do  not  believe 


that  there  are  any  significant  number 
of  major  local  goverrunents  m  the  Umted 
States  which  are  awash  in  money. 

The  program  has  already  abandoned 
the  States  and  now  applies  only  to  local 
governments,  which  are  a  key  to  the 
federalism  which  this  administration 
proposes  to  revive.  A  key  element  in  the 
new  idea  of  block  grants  is  that  both  the 
States  and  the  local  governments  be 
granted  more  authority  to  meet  their 
own  problems  in  their  own  way,  but  a 
key  toward  solving  the  budget  crunch 
with  which  this  Nation  is  faced  is  that 
there  will  be  fewer  dollars  in  these  block 
grants  than  there  are  in  current  cate- 
gorical aid  grant  programs. 

That  drop  in  dollars,  ignoring  the  ef- 
fects of  infiation.  will  be  greater  than 
the  entire  amount  proposed  for  revenue 
sharing  with  local  communities  in  this 
budget.  Those  local  communities  need 
encouragement  in  order  to  meet  the 
greater  responsibilities  which  are  going 
to  be  thrust  upon  them. 

They  need  the  money  to  meet  Federal 
regulations  in  myriad  programs  which 
Congress  has  authorized  but  has  not 
fully  funded. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  has  al- 
ready been  cut  substantially.  It  is  vitally 
important  for  the  survival  of  local  gov- 
ernment that  it  be  retained.  Whatever 
the  situation  may  have  been  2  or  3  years 
ago,  these  governments  are  now  in  des- 
perate need  of  funds  in  order  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  of  their 
citizens. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  speaks 
of  the  fact  that,  always,  the  right  to 
spend  money  should  be  connected  with 
the  duty  to  raise  money.  Yet  almost  no 
local  government  has  ever  found  itself 
in  that  position.  The  precedent  for 
States  sharing  their  revenues  with  local 
governments  is  well  established.  It  has 
been  in  existence  as  long  as  the  Nation 
itself  has  been  in  existence.  That  the 
single  area  of  our  Government  best  able 
to  raise  money  should  recognize  the 
problems  which  It  has  created  for  local 
governments  and  help  in  a  small  way  to 
defray  those  costs  through  this  most 
successful  program  is  evident,  I  think, 
to  the  great  majority  of  Members  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  which 
would  cut  out  $4,574  billion  in  local  rev- 
enue sharing. 

This  money  has  been  duly  authorized 
for  a  3-year  period  as  a  result  of  the 
renewal  of  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program  passed  by  Congress  last  year. 

At  that  time,  we  had  considerable  de- 
bate over  the  value  and  merit  of  the 
revenue-sharing  program  and,  ulti- 
mately, we  made  the  decision  to  cut  out 
$2.3  billion  in  that  program  in  payments 
that  go  to  State  government.  We  made 
that  decision,  after  considerable  debate 
and  with  some  opposition  from  this  Sen- 
ator, because  we  felt  that  many  States 
had  the  ability  to  withstand  the  loss  of 
State  revenue  sharing. 

In  my  State  of  Tennessee,  that  meant 
we  had  to  deny  the  State  government 
some  $42  million  in  revenue  sharing— 
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money  that  it  could  have  used  to  keep 
sales  and  gasoline  taxes  down  while  still 
keeping  essential  services  intact.  Many 
of  us  in  Senate  supported  an  amend- 
.ment  to  the  revenue-sharing  program 
which  would  have  allowed  us  to  keep  40 
percent  of  the  State  share  of  revenue 
sharing  intact.  That  amendment  passed 
the  Senate  but  was  not  contained  in  the 
final  version  of  the  general  revenue- 
sharing  reauthorization. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
strike  at  the  heart  of  local  government 
finances  throughout  the  Nation  in  the 
years  ahead.  These  local  governments 
now  expect,  because  of  the  fact  that  rev- 
enue sharing  is  financed  from  a  trust 
fund,  stable  allocations  of  revenue-shar- 
ing money  in  the  next  3  years  ahead.  If 
we  undo  our  work  of  last  year,  local 
governments  will  have,  in  an  unexpected 
fashion,  to  raise  local  sales  and  property 
taxes  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  all  levels 
of  government  are  making  an  effort  to 
keep  spending  down,  the  Proxmire 
amendment  on  local  revenue  sharing 
would  result  in  a  considerable  increase  of 
local  taxes,  especially  in  poorer  urban 
and  rural  jurisdictions  which  use  this 
money  to  finance  essential  services. 

In  my  State,  this  would  mean  that, 
statewide,  local  property  or  sales  taxes 
would  have  to  be  raised  by  more  than 
$90  million  for  1982  and  several  years 
thereafter.  This  is  unacceptable  to  me 
and  to  the  local  taxpayers  in  my  State. 

Finally,  I  object  to  this  amendment 
because  we  are  cutting  the  Federal  aid 
program  that  has  done  the  most  to  foster 
a  stable  grant-in-aid  system  among 
Federal  and  local  governments.  Revenue 
sharing  comes  without  the  many  strings 
of  other  categorical  grants.  It  is  used  in 
accordance  with  local  priorities.  It  can  be 
used  to  finance  essential  services  or  keep 
local  taxes  down — both  worthy  goals  for 
local  government. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  engaged  here  in 
cutting  the  Federal  budget  without,  at 
the  same  time,  creating  fiscal  chaos  for 
local  governments.  Passage  of  the  Prox- 
mire amendment  to  cut  local  revenue 
sharing  would  create  such  fiscal  chaos, 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  join  with 
me  in  defeating  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  yield  until  I  get  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  other  two  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  other  two 
amendments  I  called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second  on  both 
amendments?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  I  do 
not  want  to  be  disrespectful  on  this  sub- 
ject of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  but  I 
wish  he  would,  in  a  sense,  stand  and  take 


his  medicine,  as  we  did  on  the  EDA 
amendment  of  yesterday.  We  knew  that 
we  were  not  going  to  win  on  EDA.  Yet  we 
had  a  rollcall  vote  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  that  subject  and  other 
programs  in  which  we  believe  very 
strongly  and  have  come  to  support.  Yet 
we  knew  that  we  were  not  going  to  win. 
I  am  a  Uttle  surprised  that  the  Senator 
is  dropping  this  matter  without  giving 
his  colleagues  the  opportunity  to  express 
themselves,  either  in  support  of  the 
amendment  or  against  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  that  would  l>e  against  my  religion. 
I  know  I  am  going  to  take  a  licking  and 
I  do  not  want  to  take  it.  So  I  am  going 
to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  appeal. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  a  frank  statement.  Only  In  good  hu- 
mor do  we  mention  a  situation  like  this, 
although  it  has  some  substance  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  which  is  to  be 
withdrawn,  is  an  unwise  attack  on  a  pro- 
gram that  has  enabled  local  commimi- 
ties  to  make  sound  investments  for  the 
present  and  for  the  future  of  the  men. 
women,  and  children  who  live  In  those 
communities.  The  Federal  revenue-shar- 
ing program  contains  two  elements 
which,  in  my  judgment,  constitute  the 
type  of  Federal  resrwnse  we  must  look  to 
as  we  plan  for  the  future.  It  gives  flexi- 
bility to  local  governments  to  determine 
their  needs — not  Washington  determin- 
ing those  needs,  but  the  local  commimi- 
ties — and  to  generally  allocate  funds  to 
meet  these  specific  needs  within  the  com- 
munities of  West  Virginia  and  through- 
out the  other  States. 

Further.  I  believe  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  state  that  revenue-sharing  pro- 
grams require  the  opportunity  for  citi- 
zens to  participate  in  the  decisionmaking 
process.  I  think  this  is  a  highly  impor- 
tant point  and  in  line  with  the  thinking 
generally  of  my  colleague  who  is  with- 
drawing the  amendment.  Revenue  shar- 
ing is  a  sound  concept  which  has  been 
studied  and  debated  and  supported  in 
Congress — not  in  the  last  few  minutes, 
not  in  the  last  few  days,  but  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years. 

If  the  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
wrong  in  this  action  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  they  certainly  have  been 
wrong  by  a  very  considerable  majority. 
I  think  that  it  is  important  for  the  Rec- 
ord to  reflect  this  support  which  the  Con- 
gress has  given  to  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  President,  our  communities  in  the 
hills  of  West  Virginia  and  in  the  lake  re- 
gions of  Wisconsin  have  developed  exten- 
sive public  service  programs  and  facili- 
ties through  revenue  sharing.  Certainly, 
we  all  know  the  value  of  adequate  water 
systems  in  communities  in  which  we  live 
and  of  sewage  treatment  systems,  as  they 
have  been  developed  in  our  State  of  West 
Virginia  and  every  State. 

Are  we  interested  in  good  health  care 
facilities,  better  quality  of  housing,  rec- 
reation, and  including  libraries,  in  the 
communities  in  which  the  people  of 
America  live?  Certainly  we  are  and  reve- 
nue sharing  has  served  many  of  these 
purposes. 

Additionally,  the  ability  of  towns  and 


cities  to  deliver  vital  services  such  as 
police  and  flre  protecliwi  have  been  en- 
hanced through  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  slowly  now  but 
very  earnestly.  Alter  having  drastically 
reduced  the  categorical  assistance  to  lo- 
cal governments  in  the  pending  budget 
resolution,  it  would  be  tragic  for  this 
body,  to  now  remove  revenue-sharing 
funds  from  them.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 7  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  proposes  to  increase  the 
savings  instruction  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  reflect  a  proposal  to  eliminate 
payments  to  local  governments  under 
Federal  general  revenue  sharing.  Senator 
Proxmire  is  concerned  that  we  spend 
Federal  revenues  only  in  the  areas  of 
highest  priority,  and  that  we  get  maxi- 
mum value  for  every  Federal  dollar  spent. 
It  is  because  I  share  that  concern  that  I 
must  oppose  this  amendment,  and  urge 
that  it  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  late  last  year  we  re- 
newed general  revenue  sharing  for  3 
years.  We  did  so  because  the  program 
has  proved  to  be  cost  effective  and  effi- 
cient to  administer,  particularly  in  com- 
parison with  the  wide  array  of  categori- 
cal grant  programs  that  also  channel 
funds  to  local  and,  in  some  cases.  State 
governments.  At  the  same  time,  we  in- 
sured budget  savings  in  the  program  by 
requiring  that  State  governments,  in  or- 
der to  qualify  for  revenue-sharing  fimds. 
agree  to  forgo  an  equivalent  dollar 
amount  in  other  Federal  grant  funds. 
This  means  that,  in  terms  of  total  spend- 
ing, $2.3  billion  per  year  has  already  been 
saved  out  of  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram. That  would  suggest  that  we  ought 
to  proceed  with  caution  when  consider- 
ing further  cuts  in  revenue  sharing. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated 
when  we  consider  the  fiscal  situation  of 
local  governments  over  the  next  few 
years.  The  Reagan  administration  is 
committed  to  restoring  State  and  local 
control  on  matters  of  public  poUcy  wher- 
ever possible,  because  the  F\ederal  Gov- 
ernment is  often  ill  equipped  to  make 
decisions  that  take  into  account  differing 
local  conditions  and  circumstances. 

As  part  of  this  process.  President 
Reagan  has  proposed  consolidating  many 
existing  grant  programs  into  block 
grants,  with  reduced  funding  to  reflect, 
in  part,  the  reduced  paperwork  burden 
and  administrative  cost  associated  with 
the  grant-making  process.  In  addition, 
the  budget  savings  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  a  number  of  areas  will 
affect  local  governments.  While  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  this  transition  period, 
there  seems  little  sense  in  cutting  back 
on  general  purpose  assistance  to  local 
governments. 

Mr.  President,  President  Reagan  did 
not  recommend  elimination  of  revenue 
sharing  for  local  governments,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  he  did  not  do  so  because 
revenue  sharing  is  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  federalism  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated  so  often.  The  most  re- 
sponsive  level   of   government   is   that 
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which  is  closest  to  the  day-to-day  con- 
cerns of  the  people,  and  we  ought  to 
work  toward  giving  governments  the 
maximum  flexibility  in  dealing  with 
local  problems.  Over  the  next  few  years, 
we  may  succeed  in  working  toward 
the  point  where  all  Federal  aid  to  local 
governments  is  in  the  form  of  block 
grants  directed  to  particular  areas  of 
concern,  such  as  education,  but  with 
spending  decisions  made  for  the  most 
part  at  the  local  level.  But  until  we 
reach  that  point,  there  is  no  reason  to 
eliminate  a  program  of  general  purpose 
assistance  that  is  working  remarkably 
well. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
shares  my  feelings  that  the  power  to  tax 
and  the  power  to  spend  ought.  Ideally, 
to  be  linked.  But  where  there  is  a  gen- 
eral national  purpose  at  stake,  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  Federal  revenues  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  local  level  and  spent  by 
local  authorities,  provided  that  locali- 
ties are  allowed  maximum  flexibility  in 
making  their  spending  decisions.  Such 
a  system  of  shared  responsibility  is  not 
only  sensible,  it  virtually  is  mandated 
by  our  federal  system  of  government.  I 
hope  that  we  will  move  over  the  next 
few  years  to  reduce  both  Federal  taxes 
and  the  Federal  role  in  our  economy, 
and  that  will  help  make  State  and  local 
governments  more  responsible  and  more 
responsive.  But  this  is  not  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  ehminate  a  program  that 
spends  Federal  dollars  as  eflBciently  as 
revenue  sharing  does. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  question 
recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
rollcall  starts,  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  the  second  vote  of  the 
two  votes  that  are  stacked  a  10-minute 
vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate does  not  have  an  order  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  second  vote  be  a  10-minute  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VOTE  ON  UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  43 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, UP  No.  43.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Gold  water), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS) ,  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Pressler)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wishing  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  15, 
nays  81,  as  follows: 


(Rollcall  Vote  No. 

65  Leg.) 

TEAS— 15 

Boren 

Heflin 

Proxmlre 

Byrd, 

Holilngs 

Roth 

Harry F.  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

DeConclnl 

NIckles 

Zortnsky 

Dixon 

Nunn 

Orasaley 

Percy 

NATS— 81 

Atxtnrv 

Exon 

McClure 

Andrews 

Pord 

Melcher 

Armstrong 

Gam 

Metzenbaum 

Baker 

Qlenn 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Owton 

Moynlhan 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Murkowskl 

Biden 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Boschwltz 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Helms 

Blegle 

Canron 

Huddleston 

Rudman 

Chafea 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Schmltt 

Cochmn 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Cohen 

JohnstoD 

Specter 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

S  tennis 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Th\irmond 

Dole 

Levin 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Long 

Tsongaa 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Eagleton 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

East 

Mattlngly 
NOT  VOTINQ 

Welcker 

-4 

OoIdw«ter 

Pressler 

WUUams 

Ktathlas 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (UP 
No.  43)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TOTB    ON    AKZNDMENT    NO.     14 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  14)  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  concerning  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thias)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Pressler  )  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hat- 
FiELo).  Are  there  any  Senators  in  the 


Chamber  desiring  to  vote  who  have  not 
done  so? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 
nays  76,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  66  Leg.) 
TEAS— 20 


Boren 

Dodd 

MltcbeU 

Burdlck 

Dole 

Nlckles 

Byrd, 

E^on 

Niinn 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hefitn 

Pro'-mlre 

Cohen 

Helms 

Riegle 

Cranston 

Huddleston 

Stennts 

DeConclnl 

Humphrey 
NATS— 76 

Zortnsky 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

Andrews 

Grassley 

Murkowskl 

Armstrong 

Hart 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hatch 

PeU 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Blden 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Boschwltz 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Bradley 

HolUngs 

Roth 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Rufiman 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Cbafe« 

Johnston 

Schmltt 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Denton 

Leahy 

Symms 

Dixon 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Long 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Tsongae 

Eapleton 

Matsunaga 

wallop 

East 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

Pord 

McClur« 

Welcker 

Garn 

Melcher 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTINQ— 4 

Goldwater 

Pressler 

WUUams 
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Mathlas 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (No. 
14)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  business,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

UP  AMENDMENT   NO.  41 

(Purpose:   To  Increase  the  level  of  savings 

to  be  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 

on   Governmental    Affairs) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  es 
follows: 

The  SenatOT  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi),  for  himself.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Prtob,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Rxegle,  and  Mr.  Randolph  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
41. 

Mr.  DeCONCTINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  strike  out  lines  4  through  13, 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  11.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  shall  report  changes  In 
laws  to  modify  programs  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  Committee  which  would  reiuce 
the  costs  to  the  Government  resulting  from 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse;  administrative,  non- 


defense  related  travel  and  transportation; 
consultant  services;  public  affairs,  public 
relations,  public  Information,  and  Govern- 
ment advertising;  audiovisual  and  film-mak- 
ing activities;  and  uncollected  Federal  debts. 
Savings  In  appropriations  and  expenditures 
from  trust  funds  from  such  statutory 
changes  shall  be  »3.9OO.0OO.00O  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,700,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $1,000,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $2,000,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  1983." 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  2  weeks  a  number  of  amend- 
ments have  been  offered  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  would  offset  recom- 
mended add-ons 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  wiU 
suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

TIME    LIMITATION    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  yield  to  me  on  my  time  and  not 
his? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Might  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  if  there  is 
some  possibility  that  we  could,  by 
unanimous  consent,  shorten  the  time 
allocated  to  the  remaining  amendments, 
or  any  of  the  amendments  that  remain 
to  be  disposed  of? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  tried  to  find  out  from  Sena- 
tors how  many  amendments  remain  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  Do  I  understand 
there  will  be  further  amendments  on  the 
other  side? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  one  more  amendment 
to  be  offered  on  this  side,  an  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  able  to  get  from  my 
side  of  the  aisle  the  following  suggested 
time  limitations,  and  I  present  them  to 
the  majority  leader  for  his  considera- 
tion. 

On  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Metzen- 
baum dealing  with  water  projects,  30 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided. 

On  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Metzen- 
baum dealing  with  tobacco  subsidies,  30 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided. 

On  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Tsoncas 
dealing  with  urban  development  assist- 
ance, 30  minutes  equally  divided. 

On  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Riegle 
dealing  with  imemployment  Insurance, 
30  minutes  equally  divided. 

On  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Moynihan — 
and  this  is  referred  to  as  the  equal  sacri- 
fice amendment— 30  minutes  equally 
divided. 

On  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Moynihan 
dealing  with  Puerto  Rico.  30  minutes 
equally  divided. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  on  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance. I  would  be  willing  to  have  10 
minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have  an  amendment. 
I  am  reluctant  to  agree  to  a  time  on  it 
but  I  feel  certain  we  can  dispose  of  it  in 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  time  does  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  plan  to  come  in  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  I  had 
hoped  to  do  was  to  be  able  to  sequence 
these  amendments  with  a  reduced  time 
so  we  could  come  in  a  little  later  to- 
morrow. But  judging  by  the  number  of 
amendments  that  appear  here,  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  requests  for  two  spe- 
cial orders  in  the  morning,  it  will  be  my 
plan  at  this  moment  to  come  in  at  9:30. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  any 
of  the  Members  on  my  side  object  to  my 
suggestion  that  by  coming  in  at  9:30  and 
beginning  by  10,  we  would  wrap  up  final 
passage  by  no  later  than  6  p.m.  tomor- 
row, and  hopefully  do  better  than  that? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  would 
be  eminently  satisfactory  on  this  side. 
If  6  o'clock  is  too  late,  I  am  willing  to 
move  back  the  convening  hour  a  little 
bit  in  order  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  any  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  Sen- 
ators be  willing  to  say  not  later  than  5 
o'clock?  That  would  give  us  a  total  of  7 
hours. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  WiU  the  leader  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'^RD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Would  that  accom- 
modate all  the  amendments  the  leader 
just  read  off  a  moment  ago.  assuming  30 
minutes  on  the  ones  which  were  read? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
answer  that,  as  I  have  counted,  there 
would  be  4  hours  10  minutes  counting 
the  full  time  that  would  be  allocated  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  plus  the  time 
for  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Has  the  leader 
counted  the  time  it  takes  to  vote? 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  would  be  4  hours 
10  minutes  of  debate  and  8  rollcalls  at 
15  minutes  each  would  be  2  hours.  So  it 
would  be  6  hours  10  minutes.  Say  7  hours. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  leader  proposes 
to  start  the  legislative  session  at  10  in 
the  morning? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  we  can 
arrive  at  an  agreement  for  final  passage 
at  5  o'clock,  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
convene  the  Senate  at  9:30  and  dispose 
of  two  special  orders  with  a  little  bit  of 
routine  business,  though  not  very  much, 
and  be  on  this  measure  not  later  than 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  have  two  other 
amendments  by  Senator  Eacleton  which 
were  not  mentioned.  He  has  agreed  to 
times  of  40  minutes  on  both,  equally 
divided.  Then  there  is  another  amend- 
ment, a  Chiles  amendment,  on  voca- 
tional education.  Those  are  three  more 
that  were  not  mentioned  so  you  might 
make  it  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Rather  than  make  it  6. 
might  I  inquire?  If  we  stuck  with  the  5 
o'clock  time,  I  would  be  willing  to  con- 
vene the  Senate  at  8:30,  and  have  the 


two  special  orders,  and  be  on  this  meas- 
ure beginning  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wiU  make  a 
suggestion  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  have  had  some  other  Senators 
talking  to  me.  I  suggest  that  he  pro- 
pound the  request  he  wishes;  that  the 
Senate  complete  action  on  this  resolution 
no  later  than  7,  and  we  would  strive  to  do 
better  during  the  day. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  let  me  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  tomorrow  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation on  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Metzen- 
baum) dealing  with  water  projects  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided: 
another  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
dealing  with  tobacco  with  a  time  limita- 
tion of  not  more  than  30  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  revise  that  re- 
quest to  40  minutes  equally  divided  in- 
stead of  30  minutes  on  the  tobacco 
amendment. 

On  an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsoncas)  on  UDAG, 
30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided :  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Riegle)  on  unemplojTnent 
compensation,  30  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided;  on  the  Moyn'han  amendment 
on  equal  tax — did  he  call  it  tax  bite?  Is 
that  the  name? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Equal  sacrifice. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  almost  the  same. 

That  would  be  30  minutes.  And  another 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  dealing  with 
Puerto  Rico,  not  to  exceed  30  minutes 
equally  divided;  on  an  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biben) 
dealing  with  low-income  fuel  assistance, 
not  more  than  10  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided;  and  that,  Mr.  President,  final 
disposition  of  this  measure  occur  not 
later  than  7  p.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Chair  indulge 
me  for  a  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  When  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  offers  his  amendment  on  water 
projects— is  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  Is  an 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
may  or  may  not  offer.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  correct  that  I  may  offer  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  not 
knowing  whether  it  is  going  to  be  of- 
fered or  not.  being  here  right  at  the  last 
with  no  one  knowing  what  the  attend- 
ance will  be,  or  who  might  be  here, 
will  the  majoritv  leader  permit  us  to 
confer  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  What  did  the 
Senator  say? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  asking  for  a 
minute  to  confer  with  the  Senator  about 
It  and  see  if  we  could  talk  about  it  some. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  In  view  of 
the  request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  leave  my  request 
pending.  For  the  moment.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  to  l>e  charged 
against  both  sides. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
leader  withhold? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  add  my  amendment  to 
the  list?  It  has  apparently  been  omitted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  agree  to  a  time  limitation  of  30 
minutes? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  add  to  that  request  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. I  wonder  if  he  could  give  us  the 
subject  of  that  amendment? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  subject  is  on 
everybody's  desk,  face  up.  It  deals  with 
the  restoration  of  $7  million  In  the  child- 
hood immunization  program. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  a  time  limitation  of  not 
more  than  30  minutes  oti  the  child  Im- 
munization amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr. 
Bumpers*  of  30  minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  President,  I  add  to  that  list  an 
amendment  on  vocational  education  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  30  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  fact  that  certain  time  limitations  are 
being  offered  on  certain  amendments 
does  not  rule  out  other  amendments. 
Senators  may  be  assured  that  they  wiU 
have  an  opportunity  to  offer  other 
amendments  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  even 
though  those  amendments  have  not  been 
specified  this  evening.  There  would  be 
a  final  time  of  not  later  than  7  o'clock, 
however,  if  the  majority  leader  presents 
that  request. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  If  that  is 
a  unanimous-consent  request,  I  would 
have  to  object  if  the  final  hour  is  7 
o'clock. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No  later  than. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  had  understood 
that  he  was  talking  about  not  later  than 
5  o'clock  If  we  cannot  conclude  by  5 
o'clock,  then  I  see  no  reason  particularly 
to  foreshorten  my  own  time  with  respect 
to  some  amendments  that  I  may  bring 
up.  If  we  can  conclude  by  5  o'clock,  I 
have  no  difficulty  at  all.  If  it  is  7  o'clock, 
we  may  as  well  stay  imtll  8,  9,  10,  or  11, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  take  that 
position.  There  are  some  Senators  who 
want  to  be  assured  that  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  have  a  little  time  on 
their  amendments.  The  7  o'clock  limit 
is  the  outside  limit.  The  Senate  might 
finish  earlier,  but  that  would  give  them 
assurance  that  they  would  not  call  up 
their  amendments  and  not  have  time  on 
them.  The  Senator  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  his  amendments  today: 


he  will  have  a  further  opportunity  to- 
morrow. I  do  not  think  we  should  make 
the  agreement  in  such  a  way  that  some 
Senators  would  end  up  tomorrow  not 
having  any  time,  perhaps,  on  their 
amendments. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  allow  us  to 
agree  on  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  respectfully  to  request  that  the  time 
limit  on  my  amendment,  which  I  sug- 
gested can  be  done  in  10  minutes,  be  20 
minutes  equally  divided,  because  other 
Senators  have  indicated  they  may  want 
to  say  something.  I  may  not  use  it  all, 
but  I  should  like  20  minutes  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  revise  my 
request  to  accommodate  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  add  to  his  list  an  amendment 
relative  to  unemployment  compensation? 
It  will  take  no  more  than  20  minutes 
equally  divided.  It  is  a  different  one  from 
Senator  Riegle's. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  add  to  the  request,  Mr. 
President,  another  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levdj)  on 
unemployment  compensation,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  with  reference 
to  Senator  Metzenbaum's  amendment  on 
water  projects  that  he  might  offer,  I  ask 
that  there  not  be  a  time  limitation,  that 
it  be  the  hour  under  the  bill.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  would  disagree  with 
that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  wants  to  make  it  very  clear  that  he 
is  not  at  all  certain  he  will  c£ill  up  that 
amendment.  I  certainly  cannot  object  to 
the  fact  of  taking  the  full  hour.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  does  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  if  we  cannot  bring  the  matter 
to  a  final  vote  by  5  o'clock,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  the  majority  leader  will  present 
his  request  and  leave  off  the  outside  limit, 
I  think  he  will  have  made  a  great  deal  of 
progress,  in  any  event. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  if  we  can  get  this  list  as  we  have 
described  it,  that  is  good  progress.  I  will 
say  that  tomorrow,  sometime,  I  am  going 
to  renew  a  request  for  a  time  certain  to 
complete  this.  In  any  event,  it  is  my  full 
intention  to  remain  in  session  tomorrow 
until  we  do,  in  fact,  complete  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9. 
I  am  sure  every  Member  will  understand 
that  I  am  not  trying  to  force  the  issue  or 
proceed  with  undue  haste,  but  tomorrow 
night  is  really  the  last  practical  time  that 
we  can  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  this  matter.  It  should  be  wrapped  up. 
That  will  be  7  full  days  of  consideration, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKFR  Yes;  I  ^ield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  join  with 
him  in  the  expression  that  there  is  no 


need  to  carry  this  beyond  tomorrow.  In 
the  light  of  the  amendments  that  have 
been  enumerated,  in  the  light  of  the 
known  amendments  that  still  exist,  I 
should  think  that  the  Senate  ought  to 
finish  tomorrow,  regardless  of  what  hour. 
It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  time  limits 
that  have  been  established  or,  if  they  are 
established  by  the  granting  of  the  re- 
quest, the  Senate  should  be  able  to  com- 
plete its  work  circa  7  pan.,  give  or  take 
a  little  bit. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  revise  the  request  that 
I  have  made  to  include  all  of  those 
amendments  I  have  identified;  to  change 
the  time  limitation  on  the  first  Metzen- 
baum  amendment  dealing  with  water 
projects  so  that  it  is  the  full  hour  allowed 
bv  statute;  and  to  remove  the  time  of  7 
o'clock  for  final  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER    FOR    RECESS    UNTIL    9130    TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  even  though  it  is  9;  35  in  the  eve- 
ning, we  have  spent  some  time  on  this. 
I  have  previously  indicated  to  a  number 
of  Senators  that  we  would  still  dispose 
or  try  to  dispose  of  two  amendments  to- 
night, the  amendment  now  pending  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  De'^on- 
ciNi)  and  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  ( Mr. 
Helms)  .  I  expect  there  may  be  roUcall 
votes  on  both  of  those  and  it  may  carry 
us  as  late  as  10:30  or  later. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  advises  me  that  8  minutes  of  my 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  2  weeks, 
a  number  of  amendments  have  been 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
would  offset  recommended  add-ons  in  a 
number  of  important  program  areas 
with  reductions  in  travel,  consultants, 
and  other  activities,  normally  cate- 
gorized as  constituting  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse.  I  recall  vividly  my  distinguished 
roUeague  from  Michigan.  Senator 
RiECLE,  urging  the  Senate  to  "turn  the 
junkyard  dog  loo^e"  on  these  pockets  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  near  the  end  of 
the  debate  on  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 9.  here  is  an  amendment  that 
gives  the  Senate  a  golden  opportunity  to 
vote  up  or  down  on  whether  or  not  we 
are  really  serious  about  cutting  waste  in 
a  number  of  areas  that  ha"e  been  well 
documented  as  major  ingredients  in  the 
rovemment's  multib'"ion-dnllar  waste. 
fraud,  and  abuse  problem.  My  amend- 
ment offers  no  offsetting  add-on  for  this 
program  or  that  program.  There  Is 
nothing  fancy  about  it.  It  does  not  touch 
our  essential  National  Defense  E'tabli^^h- 
ment  nor  does  it  affect  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  the  handicapped,  or  the  imem- 
ployed  of  this  country.  Pure  and  simple, 
it  calls  for  cutting  waste  by  $3.9  billion 
in  1982. 
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Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
expand  the  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  sav- 
ings suggested  in  section  11  of  the  con- 
current resolution  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee,  to  include  addi- 
tional savings  in  the  areas  of  travel; 
consultant  services;  public  affairs,  pub- 
lic relations,  public  information,  and  ad- 
vertising; audiovisual  and  filmmaking 
activities;  and  uncollected  Federal  debts. 
My  amendment  would  boost  total  sav- 
ings in  section  11  of  the  resolution  to 
$3,900,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,700,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1982  while  maintaining  the  committee- 
recommended  estimates  of  $1,000,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $2,000,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1983.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
would  have  the  responsibility  for  effecting 
these  savings  through  legislative  modifi- 
cations and  program  changes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Committee  is 
to  be  commended  for  bringing  this  pack- 
age of  budget-cutting  instructions  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  such  a  short  period 
of  time  and  with  suggested  budget  sav- 
ings across  a  broad  spectrum  of  (3ovem- 
ment  activities.  However,  let  me  explain 
briefly  why  I  believe  that  these  additional 
savings  should  be  a  part  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion instruction  package  that  will  call  on 
all  committees  to  report  their  respective 
savings  plans  to  the  committee  in  the 
weeks  ahead. 

First,  Mr.  President,  if  the  called-for 
savings  in  the  areas  I  have  proposed  in 
my  amendment  seem  all  too  familiar, 
they  should.  On  February  5.  Senators 
Pryos.  Sasser,  and  I  introduced  S.  421 — 
the  General  Government  Expenditure 
Control  and  Efficiencies  Act  of  1981 — 
which  called  for  $3,900,000,000  in  savings 
in  travel  (— $750,000.000> :  consultant 
services  (— $1.000.000,000> :  public  rela- 
tions, public  affairs,  public  information 
and  advertising  ( —$150.000.000) ;  audio- 
visual and  filmmaking  activities 
(—$250,000,000);  and  debt  collection 
< -$1,750,000,000). 

My  amendment  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  9  assumes  savings  of  this  mag- 
nitude in  these  general  Government 
areas  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Furthermore, 
although  the  Budget  Committee  has  been 
thorough  in  reviewing  the  President's 
proposed  package  of  budget  cuts  and  de- 
veloping its  own  economy  options.  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  specific  set  of 
options,  either  in  the  resolution  itself  or 
the  committee  report,  that  indicates  .sav- 
ings in  these  areas  have  been  suggested 
to  the  appropriate  legislative  or  appro- 
priations committees. 

It  is  true  that  on  page  9  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  committee  does  urge 
the  President  to  imolement  his  yet-to- 
be-announced  administrative  savings 
plan.  But  to  mv  knowledge,  no  specific 
administrative  savings  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  committee's  reconcilia- 
tion totals.  My  amendment  would  set  a 
realistic  target  of  $3.9  billion  for  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  to 
shoot  for  in  developing  its  proposed  legis- 
lative changes  to  effect  savings  in  the 
areas  of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 

I  have  also  heard  the  arguments  of 
some  of  mv  colleagues  that  the  commit- 
tee has  already  taken  into  account  sav- 


ings to  be  derived  through  more  aggres- 
sive and  efficient  legislative  methods  of 
Federal  debt  collection.  However,  page 
123  of  the  committee  report  makes  it 
clear  that  the  committee  has  not  in- 
cluded specific  savings  in  debt  collection 
activities  in  its  accounting  of  total  rec- 
onciliation savings.  My  amendment  as- 
sumes that  $1,750  million  in  previously 
uncollectable  bad  debts  can  be  recouped 
in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  commend  the 
Budget  Committee  for  uncovering  budget 
reduction  opportunities  for  the  commit- 
tees, I  do  not  believe  that  they  have  gone 
far  enough  to  incorporate  the  savings  I 
am  proposing  today  into  their  reconcili- 
ation savings  totals. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  my  skepti- 
cal colleagues  may  ask  what  justification 
there  is  for  reductions  of  the  magnitude 
assumed  in  my  amendment  to  this  reso- 
lution. Well,  the  justification  for  savings 
in  the  areas  of  travel,  consultant  serv- 
ices. Federal  public  relations,  advertis- 
ing and  debt  collection  are  sound  and 
have  been  well-documented  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget — both  under  this  adminis- 
tration and  past  administrations — by  the 
various  House  and  Senate  authorizing 
committees,  and  by  private  foundations 
and  organizations  who  have  spent  a 
number  of  years  developing  various 
strategies  for  reducing  the  size  of  the 
Federal  budget.  The  numbers  which  are 
spelled  out  in  detail  in  S.  421  and  which 
are  assumed  in  the  total  savings  figure 
contained  in  my  amendment  to  this 
resolution  represent  a  consensus  of  sav- 
ings possibiUties  that  have  been  care- 
fully reviewed  and  projected  by  these 
various  groups. 

They  do  not  represent  mere  specula- 
tion or  numbers  "drawn  out  of  the  air" 
or  out  of  a  magic  hat.  I  believe  that  they 
are  realistic  and  achievable.  Let  us  take 
a  brief  look  at  what  the  research  of  some 
of  these  organizations  has  imcovered  in 
the  areas  of  travel,  consultant  services 
advertising,  public  relations  activities, 
and  debt  collection. 

DEBT    COLLECTION 

The  total  savings  figure  proposed  in 
my  amendment  assumes  $1,750,000,000 
in  uncollectable  Federal  debts  can  be 
recouped  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Going  back  to  1977,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  issued  no  fewer  than 
30  reports  covering,  at  least  in  part,  the 
issue  of  debt  collection  and  steps  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  takinp 
to  go  after  bad  debts  occurring  in  stu- 
dent loan  programs,  VA  loan  programs 
and  other  Federal  activities  to  repay 
Uncle  Sam.  Three  or  four  GAO  reports 
have  been  done  exclusively  on  the  Gov- 
ernment-wide debt  collection  problem. 
According  to  the  GAO,  of  the  current 
$125.7  billion  in  Government-wide  re- 
ceivables due,  an  estimated  $6.3  billion 
will  be  uncollectable — enough  to  fund 
the  space  program  for  an  entire  fiscal 
year. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  har 
indicated  in  its  report  entitled  "Reduc- 
ing the  Federal  Budget:  Strategies  and 
Examples,  Fiscal  Years  1982-1986"  that 


a  net  savings  of  $1.6  billion  could  be 
acheived  in  fiscal  year  1982  through  im- 
proved debt  collection  efforts  by  the 
executive  branch,  and  that  cumulative 
savings  of  $8.4  billion  over  the  next  5. 
years  may  be  conservative. 

imAVKL 

In  the  area  of  travel,  an  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget/General  Services 
Administration  report  on  Federal  travel 
issued  recently  has  corroborated  my  con- 
tention that  the  Federal  travel  budget 
is  totally  out  of  control.  Their  report 
which  I  received  on  February  10  shows, 
among  other  things,  that  over  26.8  per- 
cent of  the  reasons  given  by  agencies 
to  OMB  for  travel  were  "unknown."  It 
was  revealed  that  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  Federal  travel  budget  goes  for  in- 
formation meetings,  training  attendance, 
speeches,  or  presentations,  and  confer- 
ence attendance  by  Federal  employees. 
So,  more  than  51  percent  of  the  Federal 
travel  budget — 51  percent — goes  for  these 
low-priority  activities  or  is  required  for 
reasons  that  are  unknown  to  the  agen- 
cies that  spend  billions  and  billions  of 
tax  dollars  every  year  on  travel. 

As  recently  as  December  of  last  year, 
the  GAO  reported  a  number  of  proposals 
for  improving  the  manaigement  of  Fed- 
eral travel  and  indicated  that  travel 
tudgets  are  unreliable  and  that  adminis- 
tration officials  often  do  not  know  how 
travel  money  is  being  spent.  Earlier  in 
the  year,  OMB  estimated  that  the  Fed- 
eral travel  and  transportation  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  as  reported  by  former 
President  Carter,  was  $12.6  billion.  The 
savings  figure  that  I  an*  proposing  in 
my  amendment  assimies  savings  of  $750 
million  in  the  Federal  nondefense  re- 
lated travel  and  transportation  budget. 

ADVEBTISINC 

In  the  area  of  advertising,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
Inc.,  has  estimated  that  it  spends  ap- 
proximately $144,300,000  a  year  on  ad- 
vertising, most  of  which  is  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  its  report  entitled  "Re- 
ducing the  Federal  Budget:  Strategies 
and  Examples,  Fiscal  Years  1982-1986" 
indicated  that  $18  million  in  savings 
could  be  achieved  by  the  military 
through  the  increased  use  of  joint- 
service  advertising. 

CBO  suggests  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  found  that,  for  certain 
purposes,  joint-service  advertising  would 
be  most  cost  effective,  pointing  to  tests 
that  showed  joint-service  magazine  ad- 
vertising, for  example,  yields  per  dollar 
spent  1.5  times  the  number  of  applicant 
leads  for  recruiting  as  does  single -service 
magazine  advertising.  The  report  goes  on 
to  say  that  joint-service  advertising  may 
also  help  to  avoid  undesirable  inter- 
service  competition  for  recruits.  My 
amendment  assumes  savings  of  $30,000.- 
000  in  advertising  activities  next  year. 

How  about  audiovisual  activities  and 
filmmaking?  According  to  the  National 
Audiovisual  Center  within  the  General 
Services  Administration,  approximately 
$450,000,000  to  $500,000,000  a  year  is 
spent  on  audiovisual  activities,  including 
over  $53  million  on  motion  p'cture.  TV. 
and  video  tape,  and  audio  production  ac- 
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tlvitles.  The  Department  of  Defense 
alone  spends  well  over  $4x0,000,000  a  year 
on  audiovisual  production,  duplication, 
equipment,  and  supplies.  The  National 
Audiovisual  Center  reports  that  the  Fed- 
eral oovernment  owned  or  leased  1.519 
audiovisual  facilities,  totaling  8.9  million 
square  feet  of  space  in  fiscal  1979.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  alone  owned 
or  leased  62  such  facilities;  the  VA.  11  fa- 
cilities; and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
1,074  audiovisual  facilities. 

Since  1978,  OMB  lias  been  attempt- 
ing to  force  agencies  to  consolidate  or 
even  eliminate  audiovisual  facilities  that 
may  be  underutilized  or  nonessential  to 
the  Government's  mission — without 
much  success.  Furthermore,  the  type  of 
productions  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  produced  over  the  years  makes 
it  all  the  more  clear  that  the  Congress 
must  recommend  substantial  cutbacks  in 
this  area  of  waste  in  the  coming  fiscal 
years.  My  amendment  assimies  a  savings 
of  $250,000,000  in  audiovisusd  and  film- 
making activities  in  t\acal  1982. 

CONST7I.TAMT  SXmVTCZS 

Another  area  of  waste  and  abuse  that 
has  been  well-documented  is  the  area 
of  consultant  services,  contracts,  and 
studies.  Depending  on  whose  definition 
you  use,  estimates  of  the  amount  Uncle 
Sam  spends  annually  on  consultant  serv- 
ices ranges  from  as  low  as  $400,000.000 — 
an  OMB  estimate  last  year — to  $2.4  bil- 
lion, estimated  by  Senator  Magnuson 
last  year  to  multiples  of  this  amount 
spent  by  the  Department  of  Energy 
alone.  In  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Governmental  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service  and  General  Services  in  the 
last  few  years,  it  was  learned  that  over 
half  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  $11 
billion  budget  was  spent  on  outside  con- 
sultants and  contractors.  The  General 
Accounting  OfBce,  various  congressional 
committees,  and  other  outside  groups 
have  done  their  own  evaluations  of  the 
Federal  consultant  "machine"  and  found 
a  number  of  common  abuses,  such  as 
failure  to  use  competitive  procurement 
practices  in  securing  consultant  services, 
excessive  rates  of  compensation  for  con- 
sultants, outside  consultants  performing 
policymaking  or  other  managerial  func- 
tions that  should  be  performed  in-house 
by  Federal  employees  and  rampant  du- 
plication of  studies  which  often  are  never 
used.  The  National  Tax  Limitation  Com- 
mittee has  suggested  savings  of  $2-3  bU- 
lion  in  consulting  services  annually.  My 
amendment  to  the  reconciliation  resolu- 
tion assimies  a  savings  of  only  $1  billion. 

PTTBLIC  ATTAIXS 

What  about  public  affairs,  public  In- 
formation, and  public  relations?  Mr. 
President,  as  I  have  said  many  times. 
Government  is  big  business  and  like  big 
business  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  large  amoimts  of  its  scarce  re- 
sources on  public  relations,  public  affairs 
and  public  information  programs  which 
appear  to  be  largely  self -promotional.  A 
2-year  comprehensive  study  of  Federal 
spending  programs  by  UPl  investigative 
reporter  Don  Lambro  revealed  that  both 
OMB  and  the  OflBce  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement had  privately  estimated  the  cost 
of  Government  public  relations,  self-pro- 
motlOTi  and  other  public  information  ac- 


tivities of  the  Federal  Government  at 
over  $1 .5  billion  a  year.  Accordmg  to  the 
White  House  Reorganizat.on  Project  of 
1978.  more  than  1.000  people  from  29  dif- 
ferent agencies  are  assigned  to  Congres- 
sionad  Relations  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $24  million. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
alone  nearly  1,000  people  are  employed 
as  information  media  workers  to  handle 
public  information  and  public  relations 
duties,  while  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  a  press  and  public  affairs  staff  of 
more  than  316  people  in  the  Pentagon 
with  another  1.200  scattered  around  the 
country  to  handle  DOD's  public  rela- 
tions and  press  activities.  Add  to  this  the 
459  public  affairs  staff  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
their  budget  of  $25.4  million  and  it  is 
clear  that  public  affairs  is  big,  big  busi- 
ness in  the  Federal  Government.  My 
amendment  assumes  that  savings  of 
$120  million  could  be  realized  in  the  area 
of  public  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  the  savings  called  for  in 
my  amendment  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  9  are  not  new  or  creative. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  on  this  Senate 
fioor  have  been  out  in  front  in  the  fight 
to  bring  these  nonessential  expenditures 
under  control  through  their  respective 
committees  and  through  outside  investi- 
gations by  GAO  and  other  groups.  What 
this  amendment  will  do  is  give  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
under  the  distinguished  leadership  of 
Chairman  Roth  and  Senator  Eacleton, 
the  ranking  minority  member,  a  specific 
target  to  shoot  for  in  developing  their 
proposals  to  effect  savings  in  the  next 
2  fiscal  years.  I  believe  that  the  areas 
of  waste  that  I  have  outlined  today  are 
exactly  the  areas  of  spending  that  can 
and  should  be  controlled  if  we  are  truly 
serious  about  cutting  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  well-grounded  evidence  which 
indicates  that  this  amendment  is  not 
only  possible  and  reasonable  in  its  goals, 
but  that  it  Is  long  overdue.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  consider  the  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures  proposed  in  the 
amendment  somewhat  modest  in  their 
scope. 

On  what  bases  do  I  lay  such  a  claim? 
The  answer  Is  "on  some  very  sound 
bases." 

Take  the  portion  of  this  amendment 
which  assumes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  reduce  expenditures  by  $1.75 
bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1982  through  Im- 
proved debt  collection  practices  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  last 
year  and  this  year  in  the  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee — by  me  and 
by  my  colleague.  Senator  Percy— that 
this  is  a  conservative  flg\ire.  We  could 


easily  save  $2  billion  a  year  through  im- 
proved debt  collection  practices. 

Both  the  Congressional  Budget  OflQce 
and  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  under  Director  David  Stockman, 
will  attest  to  this. 

The  OMB  projection  Is  grounded  on 
the  findings  of  a  report  filed  earlier  this 
year  by  OMB's  debt  collection  project. 
This  report  was  17  months  in  the  mak- 
ing. It  was  launched  after  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  at  my  urging,  began 
reporting  as  early  as  6  years  ago  that 
there  was  a  need  for  improved  debt  col- 
lection practices  in  Federal  agencies. 

The  debt  collection  project  conducted 
thorough  reviews  in  24  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

The  project's  task  force  consisted  of 
representatives  and  professionals  from 
both  the  Government  and  the  private 
sector. 

What  the  debt  collection  project 
found — to  put  It  bluntly — is  an  enormous 
mess.  The  calculation  was  that,  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1979.  $175  billion  was 
owed  the  Federal  Government  by  indi- 
viduals, organizations,  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

That  is  over  $230  for  every  household 
in  the  United  States. 

The  report  noted  that,  of  this  debt. 
$46.9  billion  were  current  receivables,  or 
money  that  is  now  due  for  repayment.  Of 
this  figure,  $25.3  billion— or  nearly  54 
percent — were  delinquent. 

Assuming  a  12-percent  interest  rate  on 
governmental  borrowing  in  fiscal  year 
1979,  the  interest  cost  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  carrying  $25  billion  in  delin- 
quent debt  amounted  to  $3  billion.  That 
is  $31  per  family — just  to  carry  the  in- 
terest on  delinquent  debts  owed  the  F^- 
eral  Government. 

So  much  more  can  be  said,  and  will  be 
said,  about  this  issue.  The  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  is  committed  to 
moving  debt  collection  legislation  as  soon 
as  possible.  Senator  Percy,  who  I  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  S.  591,  the  Debt  Col- 
lection Act  of  1981,  will  conduct  hearings 
next  week  on  this  subject. 

This  hearing  will  amplify  and  detail 
even  further  the  case  for  debt  collection 
legislation  which  was  made  at  similar 
hearings  which  Senator  Percy  and  I  con- 
ducted last  November. 

Not  only  that,  I  fully  expect  the  ad- 
ministration to  announce  its  own  plans 
for  debt  collection  legislation  in  a  week 
or  so — legislation  which  will  encompass 
the  debt  collection  bill  Senator  Percy 
and  I  support,  and  provide  for  additional 
elements. 

Clearly,  the  amendments  before  us  re- 
flects realistic  proposals  for  reducing 
Federal  expenditures. 

For  those  who  might  question  the 
broad,  across-the-board  ^proa'ih  im- 
plicit in  this  amendment.  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  once  again  to  the  OMB  report. 
During  its  exhaustive  reviews  of  the 
agencies  in  the  process  of  compiling  the 
report,  the  debt  collection  project  noted 
that  "many  Govemmentwide  issues 
surfaced  which  affected  many  or  all 
other  agencies." 

Will  th's  approach  work?  I  assure  you 
it  will.  And  in  assuring  you  that  it  can 
and  will  work.  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
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tion  to  my  successful  effort  2  years  ago — 
an  effort  supported  by  many  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  here  today — to  direct 
the  Federal  Government  to  cut  $500  mil- 
lion from  its  travel  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1980. 

Adjusted  for  inflation,  this  cut  ap- 
proaches the  $750  million  reduction  in 
travel  expenditures  called  for  in  this 
amendment.  Such  a  cut  was  effected  and 
can  be  effected  again — without  resulting 
in  the  elimination  of  a  single  mission  or 
taxi  ride  deemed  important  or  valuable 
to  our  national  interest  or  security. 

It  is  possible,  also,  to  effect  the  other 
reductions  called  for  in  this  amendment 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

So,  a  vote  against  this  amendment  is 
a  vote  against  the  evidence  that  is  al- 
ready in. 

A  vote  against  this  amendment  will  be 
a  vote  against  a  bipartisan  effort  on  these 
matters  that  commenced  several  years 
ago  and  obtains  today. 

A  vote  against  this  amendment  will  be 
an  assertion  that  the  United  States  be- 
lieves it  is  sound  budgetary  policy  to 
endorse  a  situation  which  commits  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  $3  billion  a 
year  in  interest  costs  alone  to  carry  de- 
linquent debts. 

In  effect,  a  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  for  continued  participa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  in  an 
already  overcrowded  credit  market — sim- 
ply to  keep  delinquent  debtors  comfort- 
able and  on  the  books. 

Finally,  a  vote  against  this  amendment 
is  a  vote  for  inept,  inexcusable,  and  irre- 
sponsible travel  and  consultant  manage- 
ment practices  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Government — practices  that  are  costing 
us  billions  of  dollars  annually. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cast  aside  the 
binds  of  partisan  conviction  and  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  freely  and  fully. 

Mr.  DeCONCTNI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  I  compliment  him 
for  taking  the  lead  in  the  areas  he  has 
addressed  this  evening. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that 
Senator  DeCoxcini.  my  good  friend  from 
Arizona,  proposes  is  really  not  a  recon- 
ciliation item  in  this  instruction,  and  I 
hope  everyone  understands  that. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  will  notice,  it  is 
not  in  the  paragraphs  that  do  mandate 
the  committees  to  make  changes.  It  is 
not  even  in  the  paragraph  on  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  said  committees 
should  take  certain  action,  but  rather, 
this  amendment  would  change  para- 
graph 11.  which  was  included  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  who  had  a  letter  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, wherein  he  said  that  they  hoped 
in  that  committee  to  pass  some  law 
changes  and  create  some  statutory  re- 


visions that  would  strengthen  the  In- 
spector General's  offices,  that  would 
cause  us  to  have  a  better  chance  of  col- 
lecting some  defaulted  loans,  and  the 
like.  They  thought  they  could  draw  that 
kind  of  statute  that  might  save  us  $2 
billion. 

So  at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  the  committee  put  in  some  lan- 
guage which  is  not  even  mandatory, 
merely  saying  that  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  should  report 
changes  to  laws  modifying  programs 
within  their  jurisdiction  which  would  re- 
duce the  cost  of  Government  which  re- 
sult from  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  and 
then  the  estimate  that  they  gave  was 
included  in  this  language  supporting  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee. 

We  went  eilong  with  that  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  We  were  very  careful. 
It  is  not  mandatory.  It  is  recognizing, 
as  the  report  indicates,  that  they  hope 
to  do  that.  It  is  not  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  the  total  savings.  It  is  not 
part  of  the  savings  that  appropriations 
is  going  to  make.  It  is  not  part  of  the 
savings  that  the  administration  has  com- 
mitted to  make  through  administrative 
kinds  of  changes. 

It  is  just  an  additional  comment  re- 
questing that  they  should  get  on  with 
that  because  there  is  genuine  concern. 

Obviously,  this  is  open  for  anyone  to 
come  down  here  and  say,  "If  there  are  2 
billion,  maybe  there  are  5."  Perhaps  by 
tomorrow  we  will  have  someone  who  will 
say.  "If  we  can  consider  3  additicmal  bil- 
lion in  the  Governmental  Affairs" — now 
that  is  their  committee  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about — "maybe  it  should  be  7."  In 
fact  we  might  go  back  to  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  HEW.  Mr.  Califano. 
who  said  in  all  of  his  programs  there  was 
over  $10  billion  in  waste. 

I  assume  we  could  say  why  does  not 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  do 
that?  I  mean  we  should  put  $10  billion 
in  there  and  say.  "Government  Affairs 
Committee,  you  should  draw  this,"  and 
then  we  can  all  go  home  when  we  pass 
that  and  say  we  passed  the  statute,  we 
passed  the  reconciliation  instruction,  we 
saved  $10  billion  in  waste. 

The  truth  of  it  is  that  we  did  this 
because  they  told  us  this  is  approximately 
what  they  hoped  to  save  if  they  could 
draw  the  appropriate  changes  in  Inspec- 
tor General  laws,  student  loans,  and  hope 
we  would  not  Christmas  tree  this  item  in 
some  kind  of  spirit  of  antifraud  exhilara- 
tion so  that  anyone  who  does  not  vote 
for  that  amendment  is  in  favor  of  fraud 
and  abuse. 

I  suggest  that  all  the  programs  have  to 
be  rid  of  fraud,  abuse,  and  waste  and  cer- 
tainly the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
line  items,  the  appropriations  process, 
and  everything  else. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  deny  Senator 
DeConcini  this  amendment  and  turn  it 
down. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
yield  such  time  on  the  resolution  as  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  said  during  the 
Budget  Committee  consideration  of  this 
subject  that  it  would  be  mischief.  What 


it  really  says  in  section  11 — I  did  not  like 
it  at  the  time — is  that  the  Commltta-  on 
Governmental  Affairs  should  rei»ort 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  tc 
reduce  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

We  say  we  are  not  a  line-itemizing 
committee.  But  it  is  wrong  to  gra'ul- 
tously  end  a  report  and  single  out  one 
committee  and  say  that  in  the  Budget 
Committees  opinion  that  subcommittee 
has  allowed  waste,  fraud,  and  abust-  to 
the  tune  of  x  billion  dollars  and  tba'  it 
should  have  been  corrected.  It  is  very 
interesting  that  the  ones  who  recom- 
mend this  are  the  distinguished  m«m- 
bers  of  the  distinguished  Presidaig 
Officers  committee,  namely  Appropi iu- 
tions.  We  have  every  opportuni^.  If 
there  is  really  that  much  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  to  correct  it  because  we  huve 
the  responsibility  of  oversight  before  we 
appropriate  the  money. 

The  best  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  could  do  is  hire  some  inspe.*- 
tors  general.  They  would  have  to  pass 
special  laws  to  allow  the  IG's  to  swarm 
down  like  locusts  from  Washington  lo(>k- 
ing  in  every  nook  and  cranny  for  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse.  They  would  have  to 
come  up  with  some  $4  billion  worth  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  amendment. 

That  gets  to  be  ridiculous. 

I  talked  a  little  while  earlier  about 
symbols  and  the  reason  I  did  not  vote  for 
one  amendment  because  of  a  symbol. 
This  Ls  the  exact  opposite.  The  syml»>l 
here  is  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  and  this 
will  get  a  lot  of  votes  if  everyone  identi- 
fying with  the  symbol  said.  "I  know  it  is 
unrealistic,  it  is  impractical,  but  I  want 
to  identify  with  that  symb<d  so.  there- 
fore, I  vote  ave  because  I  do  not  want 
someone  back  home  to  say  that  I  am  for 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse." 

This  breaks  down  the  credibility  of  the 
entire  pit>cedure. 

We  never  should  have  put  this  section 
in  the  resolution  or  the  committee  report 
in  the  beginning. 

If  we  find  any  merit  in  this  amend- 
ment and  it  passes,  then  I  would  suggest 
we  move  on  to  the  distinguished  Sa>- 
ator  s  Judiciary  Committee.  He  serves  on 
that  committee,  and  he  and  I  both  serve 
together  on  the  Subcommittee  of  Appro- 
priations of  the  Judiciary.  We  should  be 
able  to  save  $1  billion  there  in  wast-e, 
fraud,  and  abuse.  And  then  we  can  move 
over  to  some  other  committees  such  as 
Commerce,  or  Armed  Services. 

They  said  that  would  be  out  of  ord»T 
because  there  was  no  authorizing  legit<- 
lati(m.  But  we  should  try  to  eliminate 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  whenever  it  l-<. 
Rather  than  pick  out  one  committee  v^^ 
should  go  after  them  all.  However,  that 
is  unrealistic.  It  is  also  bad  budget  pro- 
cedure. This  section  never  should  have 
teen  m  the  resolution  in  the  first  place. 
It  certainly  should  not  be  increased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley).  The  Chair  recognizes  tho 
Senator  tram  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  PresidMit.  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes and  21  seconds. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Budget  Committee  aiul  cer- 
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talnly  the  chairman  for  their  efforts  to 
do  what  they  believe  is  proper. 

I  wish  to  point  out  a  couple  things. 

No.  1,  this  amendment  goes  to  section 
11.  As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
just  said,  maybe  they  should  not  have  it 
In  there,  but  it  is  in  there. 

My  amendment  says  they  shall  find 
this  type  of  reduction. 

S.  421  is  already  before  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  with  itemiza- 
tions of  where  this  can  be  found,  and 
it  is  substantiated  by  one  report  after 
another.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  say 
It  is  grabbing  out  of  the  air  to  cut  |750 
million  in  travel  out  of  a  budget  In  ex- 
cess of  18  billion  and  then  when  you  take 
out  the  military  travel  you  still  have  $4 
billion  plus  to  cut  out  $750  million.  Just 
go  out  and  do  it.  It  does  not  say  pull 
something  out  of  the  air  and  do  it.  It  says 
here  it  is,  follcs.  Cut  It.  Take  the  travel 
out  when  they  are  using  25  percent  of  it 
for  conference  and  speeches  and  another 
26  percent  or  so  is  unknown  travel. 

So  I  thank  my  distinguished  colleagues 
for  making  the  distinction  that  this 
amendment  says  you  shall  take  it  out 
and  it  is  specific  where  you  shall  take 
it  out. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  was 
the  Senator  going  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

lAi.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  Inquire  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico is  he  going  to  permit  an  up-or-down 
vote  on  this? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

I  was  going  to  ask  our  majority  leader 
If  he  would  consider  propounding  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  we 
would  defer  the  Senator's  vote,  argue  the 
Helms  amendment,  and  then  vote  one 
after  the  other,  stack  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  then  take  Senator 
Hklks"  argimient.  It  is  only  20  minutes. 
Then  we  will  vote  on  them  both  and  be 
through  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  yield, 
whoever  is  going  to  propound  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  it  would  be  under- 
stood I  would  have  an  up-or-down  vote. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  Senator  has  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered  already. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Yes,  I  have. 

I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
make  that  request,  let  me  check  with 
the  minority  leader  and  make  sure  that 
there  are  no  other  problems  involved 
with  that  and  if  the  Chair  will  indulge 
me  just  a  moment  I  wish  to  make  that 
determination. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  the  amendment^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  news- 
paper articles  before  me  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  oblection.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


[From  th«  WMhlngton  BUr,  Mar.  S.  1081] 

Was  on  Wasts  Is  Urcxd  on  Hni. 

(By  Mary  Thornton) 

Tbe  Reagan  administration  couM  save  as 
much  as  tl4  billion  by  implementing  better 
management  procedures  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  others  have  been  rec- 
ommending for  years,  QAO's  chief  account- 
ant testified  today. 

"The  big  problem  has  been  in  getting  an 
administration  to  take  real  care  and  con- 
cern in  management."  Donald  L.  Scantlebury 
told  the  House  Budget  Committee.  "Many 
agencies  concentrate  on  carrying  out  pro- 
grams, disbursing  funds.  But  the  other  as- 
pect— seeing  that  the  government  gets  back 
every  dollar  it  is  entitled  to — those  things 
don't  get  the  same  concern." 

Budget  Committee  Chairman  James  Jones, 
D-Okla  .  said  at  the  hearring  that  this  sort 
of  government  waste  should  be  attacked  be- 
fore "valuable  programs"  are  cut. 

"There  is  waste,  fraud  and  abuse,  and  this 
committee  Intends  to  eliminate  that  before 
valuable  programs  are  destroved."  he  said. 

Scantlebury  told  the  committee  that  one 
of  the  major  waste  problems  in  government 
is  caused  by  poor  debt  collection  practices — 
for  such  Items  as  government  loans  and  over- 
payments  of   various   government   benefits. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1980  fiscal  year, 
he  said,  the  government  was  owed  $128  bil- 
lion by  D.S.  citizens  and  organizations.  Of 
that  amount  $34  billion  was  delinquent. 

"Many  agencies  have  not  aggressively  at- 
tempted to  collect  amounts  owed  the  gov- 
ernment," he  said,  adding  that  "present 
collection  methods  are  expenMve.  Plow  and 
Ineffective  when  compared  with  commercial 
practices." 

Morris  B.  Sllversteln.  deputy  Inspector  gen- 
eral for  the  Veterans  Admlnlstraton.  said  his 
agency  alone  was  owed  8666  million  In  active 
debt  as  of  last  September,  and  about  25  per- 
cent of  that  amount  was  already  delinquent 
by  more  than  three  years. 

Tn  addition,  the  VA  had  already  written 
off  more  than  tl98  million  In  education  bene- 
fits as  uncollectable. 

Tn  another  bud<ret-related  hearing  today. 
Rep.  Pemand  St  Oermaln.  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  chairman,  told  bud<Tet  direc- 
tor David  Stockman  he  wants  evidence  the 
administration's  economic  plan  will  work  be- 
fore Congress  starts  trimming  the   budeet. 

St  Germain's  committee  has  Jurisdiction 
over  nearly  half  of  the  oresldenfs  proposed 
budget  cuts  for  fiscal  1982— more  than  $20 
billion.  He  noted  that  manv  cuts  "come  out 
of  housing  and  communltv  development  pro- 
grams— a  sub'tantive  shift  of  priorities  and 
a  major  dowTi9Tadl"g  of  our  commitment  to 
urban  communities." 

"If  we  are  to  cOiange  our  commitment  to 
the  cities.  If  we  are  to  chanee  the  lives  of 
millions  of  hard-working  Americans.  I  sug- 
gest we  do  It  with  the  proper  evidence  in 
hand  before  the  fact."  he  said. 

At  the  White  House  todav.  a  8TO"p  of  con- 
servative Democrats  breakfasted  with  Rea?an 
and  offered  htm  their  proposals  for  cutting 
an  additional  $11.3  billion  In  federal  spend- 
ing. 

The  Congressional  Conservative  Democratic 
Porum  suege«ted  budget  reductions  that  in- 
cluded eliminating  the  Letral  Services  Cor- 
poration, cutting  foreien  aid.  repealing  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  and  eliminating  housing 
costs  from  the  calculation  of  the  government 
cost-of-living  index. 

Rep.  G.  V.  Monteomerv.  D-Miss..  said  after 
the  breakfast  with  Rea?an  that  the  oresldent 
will  propose  a  slowdown  in  construction  of 
Veterans  AdminUtratlon  hospitals  and  an 
l-rrea'e  !n  ln*ere'»t  ra»e'  on  loans  taken  out 
against  VA  life  Insurance  policies. 

He  said  Reagan  told  the  group  that  there 
would  be  "some  cutback  In  personnel  in  (VA) 


hospital  care,"  but  that  doctors  and  nurses 
would  not  be  cut. 

In  the  Senate,  Majority  Leader  Howard 
Baker  of  Tennessee  reiterated  his  predictions 
of  quick  action  on  the  president's  economic 
proposals.  He  told  reporters  he  hopes  Con- 
gress can  complete  work  on  the  package  by 
the  beginning  of  the  July  4  recess. 

"That  may  be  a  very  optimistic  estimation, 
but  it's  possible  to  do  that  and  I  hope  we 
win  do  that."  he  said. 

At  the  Budget  Committee  hearing.  OAO 
accountant  Scantlebury  and  four  acting  and 
deputy  Inspectors  general  from  several  agen- 
cies asked  for  stronger  power  to  go  after  de- 
linquent debts  owed  to  the  government. 

Among  their  proposals  are: 

Reporting  delinquent  debt  to  private  credit 
bureaus  to  affect  the  credit  ratings  of  persona 
who  do  not  pay  their  government  debts. 

Using  private  collection  bureaus. 

Charging  higher  interest  rates  on  delin- 
quent debt.  Some  government  programs  col- 
lect no  Interest  at  all  and  others  are  far 
below  market  rate. 

Using  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
track  down  delinquent  debtors. 

Collecting  debts  out  of  Income  tax  re- 
funds. And  in  the  case  of  federal  employee* 
who  owe  money  to  the  government,  they  are 
asking  for  authority  to  withhold  the  money 
from  the  emoloyee's  paycheck. 

Scantlebury  predicted  that  as  much  as  $6 
billion  a  year  might  be  saved  through  these 
methods,  and  much  more  might  be  saved  if 
the  government  acted  on  existing  GAO  audita 
that  have  been  Ignored  in  recent  years. 

He  said  there  are  at  least  $24.9  billion  in 
funds  involved  In  audits  that  have  not  been 
acted  upon,  and  that  part  of  that  money 
would  go  to  the  government  and  part  to  the 
general  public. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  27.  1981] 

Reagan   Forms   CouNcn,   To   Battle   Prattd. 

Waste 

(By  Lee  Lescaze) 

The  twin  evils  of  government  fraud  and 
waste  loomed  large  on  President  Reagan's 
campaign  enemies  list  and  yesterday  the 
president  formed  a  new  organisation  with 
a  squeaky-clear  name,  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Inteerlty  and  EflBciency,  to  root  the  two 
from  fefleral  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  president  anpolnted 
the  first  six  insnectors  general  to  fill  the  16 
vacancies  he  created!  when  he  fired  all  of 
these  Bgency  watchdogs  on  his  first  full  day 
In  office  Jan.  21  Five  of  the  six  Reagan  chose 
yesterday  were  among  the  16  he  fired. 

"We  will  not  rest  with  today's  announce- 
ment. We  will  not  slmnly  tuck  this  event 
away  and  go  on  with  business  as  usual."  the 
president  said  as  he  signed  the  executive 
order  establishing  the  new  council. 

"We  are  going  to  follow  every  lead,  root 
out  every  Incomnetent.  and  prosecute  any 
crook  we  find  who's  cheating  the  people  of 
this  nation."  Reaean  added. 

The  anti-fraud  and  waate  council  will  be 
chaired  by  Edwin  Harper,  deputy  director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
is  deslened  to  facilitate  Interdepartmental 
coooeration.  the  president  said. 

Harper  said  that  while  no  additional  staff 
will  be  given  to  the  insrectors  general,  they 
will  have  greater  resources  because  of  closer 
cooperation  with  the  FBI. 

He  said  that  the  audit  functions  of  the 
government  are  estimated  to  have  s^ved  $4 
billion  over  the  last  two  yeara.  "That's  a 
fairly  hard  fieure."  he  said. 

In  introducing  five  of  the  six  newly  ap- 
pointed inspectors  general  to  reporters, 
Harper  insisted  that  It  had  made  sense  to 
fire  them  all  and  then  examine  their  ouall- 
fications   He  described  the  inspectors'  func- 
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tlons  as  vital  but  denied  that  firing  all  of 
them  had  disrupted  the  work  of  their  offices. 

Not  all  was  running  smoothly  even  with 
the  appointment  process,  however.  Prank  S. 
Sato,  who  before  Jan.  21  was  the  Inspector 
general  at  the  Transportation  Department 
and  was  appointed  to  the  same  position  at 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  yes- 
terday, was  absent,  apparently  because  be 
had  no  advance  warning  of  his  new  appoint- 
ment. One  of  the  other  Inspectors  said  Sato 
didn't  know  of  his  new  Job  as  of  yesterday 
morning. 

Harper  said  the  10  other  inspectors  gen- 
eral will  be  named  very  soon  and  that  two 
of  them  will  be  persons  who  held  such  Jobs 
before  the  Reagan  purge. 

The  purge  has  been  criticized  by  various 
members  of  Congress,  mostly  Democrats, 
who  have  said  that  the  supposedly  nonpar- 
tisan Inspectors  were  being  politicized  by 
the  Reagan  White  House.  In  the  latest  such 
charge,  six  House  Commerce  and  Energy 
subcommittee  chairmen  sent  a  protest  to 
the  White  House  charging  that  White  House 
political  director  Lyn  Nofzlger  and  other 
White  House  aides  were  playing  significant 
roles  in  choosing  the  new  Inspectors. 

Harper  denied  the  charge.  He  said  Nof- 
zlger saw  the  final  list  of  candidates,  but 
"he  did  not  veto  any  candidate." 

In  addition  to  Sato,  the  inspectors  general 
named  yesterday  are:  Robert  L.  Brown,  a 
retired  Foreign  Service  ofBcer.  for  the  State 
Department:  Paul  R.  Boucher,  reappointed 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration;  James 
B.  Thomas,  reapoolnted  to  the  Education 
Department;  Thomas  P.  McBride,  moved 
from  the  Agriculture  D»Dartment  to  the 
Labor  Denartment.  and  Charles  L.  Dempsey, 
reappointed  to  the  Deoartment  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  22,  1981] 

Reagan  To  Attack  U  S.  Waste  PEAtn)  on 

Broad  Scale 

(By  Jeremiah  CLeary) 

President  Reagan  is  preparing  to  open  a 
broad  attack  on  waste  and  fraud  in  the 
federal  government  on  several  fronts  this 
week. 

White  House  press  secretary  James  8. 
Brady  disclosed  yesterday  that  as  one  of  the 
first  steps  the  administration  will  soon  an- 
nounce a  number  of  criminal  and  civil  ac- 
tions charging  individuals  and  federal  agen- 
cies with  misuse  or  waste  of  government 
funds. 

Brady  said  the  White  House  will  concen- 
trate heavily  on  Reagan's  determination  to 
wipe  out  misuse  of  government  funds,  which 
he  described  as  the  "fifth  leg"  of  the  presi- 
dent's economic  recovery  program.  The  other 
four,  he  said,  are  the  budget  reductions,  tax 
cuts,  control  of  the  money  supply  and  regu- 
latory reform. 

"This  Is  going  to  be  waste  and  fraud  week 
here."  Brady  told  reporters. 

Brady  said  the  President  will  launch  the 
week's  activities  by  meeting  tomorrow  with 
former  Comptroller  General  Elmer  B.  Staats, 
who  stepped  down  March  7  as  head  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  Congress'  watch- 
dog agency.  Congressional  leaders  have  sub- 
mitted the  names  of  eight  possible  nomi- 
nees to  succeed  ftaats  and  these  are  now 
being  screened  by  the  White  House  personnel 
staff. 

QAO's  auditors  routinely  Investigate  fed- 
eral programs  and  agencies  and  report  to 
Congress  on  millions  and  even  billions  of 
dollars  they  believe  are  being  misspent. 

Reagan  also  will  sign  an  executive  order 
creating  a  new  Presidential  Council  on  In- 
tegrity and  Efficiency  in  Government  to  find 
waste  and  abuse  in  government  spending. 
The  council  will  be  made  up  of  employees  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budeet  and 
representatives  of  Cabinet  departments. 

Brady   said  some   of   the    15  present   in- 


spectors general  will  be  retained  and  others 
will  be  replaced.  Reagan's  choices,  he  said, 
will  meet  the  requirement  that  they  be 
"meaner  than  Junkyard  dogs." 

Another  presidential  order  this  week  will 
require  that  all  government  agencies  cut 
ba:k  on  publications  and  films.  It  is  expected 
that  Reagan  will  order  that  no  new  publica- 
tions or  films  be  prepared  or  issued  without 
a  departmental  review  and  OMB  approval. 

"We  are  determined  to  put  the  brakes  on 
publications  of  this  kind,"  Brady  said. 

Citing  former  Attorney  General  Benjamin 
Civilettl's  estimates  that  frc«n  1  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  federal  budget  is  consimned  by 
waste  and  fraud,  Brady  said  the  adminis- 
tration believes  that  Reagan's  measures  will 
save  at  least  $7  billion  of  the  $765  billion 
federal  budget. 

Brady  declined  to  give  any  bint  as  to  which 
agencies  or  individuals  might  be  implicated 
In  either  criminal  or  civil  fraud. 

"We  don't  want  them  to  know  who  has 
been  caught  until  we  are  ready  to  make  some 
announcements  in  the  next  few  days,"  Brady 
said.  He  also  declined  to  say  what  kind  of 
fraud  is  involved. 

"There  are  a  number  of  investigations  that 
have  been  continuing  under  the  inspectors 
general  of  the  departments,"  Brady  said.  "We 
will  be  highlighting  the  role  that  the  FBI 
and  tbe  departmental  inspectors  played." 

Reagan  made  waste  and  fraud  In  govern- 
ment one  of  the  key  points  of  his  presiden- 
tial campaign,  calling  their  elimination  an 
Integral  part  of  his  program  for  economic 
recovery. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request  for  recognition. 

I  understand  there  might  not  be  an 
agreement  to  stack  votes,  and  I  will 
not  make  that  request  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  our  time. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  vield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  previously  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Pressler)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WiL- 
LiAits)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  67  Leg.] 
•TEAS — 43 


NATS— 63 


Baucua 

Dodd 

Melcher 

B°ntsen 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Blden 

Exon 

MltcheU 

Boren 

Ford 

Mcynihan 

Bradley 

Glenn 

Nimn 

Bumpers 

Hart 

Pell 

Burdick 

Hefiln 

Pro-mlre 

Byrd, 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

iDOuye 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Jackson 

Riegle 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Sarbanea 

Ch'Jes 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Tsongas 

De(3onclnl 

Levin 

Dixon 

y^ft  t^  1  fiaga 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Andrews 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Armstrong 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Baker 

h'ayakawa 

Roth 

Boacbwits 

Henz 

Rtidmao 

Chafee 

Helms 

Schmitt 

Cochran 

Ho. lings 

Simpaoa 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Jepaen 

SiaBord 

Danfortb 

Kaasebaum 

Stennia 

Denton 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Dole 

Symma 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Mathlaa 

Tower 

East 

Mattlnsly 

Wallop 

Gam 

McCiure 

Warner 

Gorton 

Murkovskl 

WaickAT 

Graaaley 

Nickles 

NOT  VOTINO— 4 

Goldwater 

Preaaler 

WUllama 

Laxalt 

So  Mr.  DeConcini's  amendment  (UP 
No.  41)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tabl«  was 

agreed  to.  ^     .   ^,.  »     -„ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  will 
be  the  last  rollcall  vote  tonight. 

Do  I  understand,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  to  be  recognized  to  call  up  an 
amendment?  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  Presidait.  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  well  taken.  The  Senate  is  not  in  or- 
der. Will  Senators  who  wish  to  c(mverse 
retire  to  the  cloakrooms? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  iTOca 
North  Carolina. 

UP    AMENDtfZNT    NO.    44 

(Purpose:  To  require  additional  reductions 
in  appropriations  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  call  up 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideraticm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

TTie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Jepsen.  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
44. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  17.  strike  -'$53,144,000,000*' 
and  insert  \n  lieu  thereof  $52,925,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  18,  strike  ■■$36.»45.000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$37,045,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  19,  strike  "$59,023,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$59338.000.000'*. 

On  page  2.  line  20.  strike  "$47,894,000,000** 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$47,794,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  15,  strike  "$4,354,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$4,454,000,000". 

On  page  7,  Une  16.  atrlke  ■$9,354,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$9,454,000,000". 

On  page  7,  lUie  17,  strike  •■$4,494,000,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$4,594,000,000". 
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On  page  7.  line  18,  strtke  '•$10.870,000.000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "tlO,970.0OO,0OO". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  restore  the  President's 
proposed  level  of  spending  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee's  direct  spending  ac- 
count. In  effect,  this  amendment  would 
reduce  the  Budget  Committee's  recom- 
mendations by  $100  million. 

The  $100  million  was  added  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee's  direct  spending  ac- 
count. The  report  suggests  that  this  is 
for  social  security  title  XX  grants  to 
States,  and  the  Budget  Committee  staff 
has  told  me  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
making  funds  available  for  the  provision 
ol  legal  services  to  eligible  clients. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  as  the  distinguished  occupant 
of  the  Chair  knows,  had  originally  pro- 
posed in  its  report  language  to  termi- 
nate the  Legal  Service  Corporation  and 
to  authorize  $100  million  in  the  Corpo- 
ration's account  for  the  purpose  of  block 
grants  to  States. 

But  the  Budget  Committee  zeroed  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  proposal, 
which  would  have  required  normal  au- 
thorization £uid  appropriation,  and 
added  $100  million  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee direct  spending  account — and  let 
me  emphasize  this— which  is  an  entitle- 
ment program  bypassing  the  normal  ap- 
propriations process. 

The  presence  of  an  extra  $100  million 
in  the  Reconciliation  Act.  intended — but 
nonbinding — for  the  provision  of  legal 
serv'ces,  is  an  open  invitation  to  future 
lobbying  and  pressure  to  maintain  or  re- 
store the  Legal  Service  Corporation. 

Because  the  specific  recommendations 
of  the  reconciliation  are  nonbinding.  the 
$100  million  extra  need  not  be  used  as 
block  grants  as  the  Budget  Committee 
intended.  There  could  be — and.  in  this 
Senator's  view,  there  would  be — a  push 
by  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and 
its  allies  to  use  that  room  in  the  budget 
process  to  rescue  the  Corporation  down 
the  road. 

That  must  not  be  permitted.  We  must 
strike  the  $100  million  now. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  into  the 
Record  a  very  brief  letter  from  David 
Stockman. 

Masch  30.  1981. 

Dkab  Jesse:  This  Is  to  advise  you  that  the 
Administration  strongly  supports  vour  ef- 
forts to  restore  the  budgetary  savines  pro- 
posed by  the  President  in  his  Social  Services 
block  grant  propooal.  Specifically,  we  sup- 
port your  amendment  to  add  $100  million  in 
savings  to  the  Social  Services  block  prant 
reconciliation  Instructions  to  eliminate 
funds  earmarked  for  legal  services. 

We  appreciate  your  leadership  In  this  Im- 
portant matter  and  wish  success  for  your 
efforts. 


Sincerely, 


David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 


Mr.  President,  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poraticMi.  as  Is  clear  to  anyone  who  has 
monitcwed  its  past  actions  and  ongoing 
activities,  is  terminally  afflicted  with  a 
compulsion  to  violate  the  law  which  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  Corporation. 

The  fact  Is.  Mr.  President,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  has  festered  into  a 
gaggle  of  poliUcal  activists  run  amok.  In 


1965,  the  Office  of  Legal  Services  was 
created,  within  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  with  a  budget  of  $1.3  mil- 
lion. By  1975,  its  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
had  grown  to  $90  million,  rising  to  $157.4 
million  In  1978.  $261  million  in  1979.  and 
a  proposed  $321.3  million  in  the  Senate 
bill  for  1981.  The  1981  figure  is  3 '/a 
times  the  amount  authorized  just  6  years 
ago. 

Let  us  talk  about  lobbying  by  this 
crowd,  Mr.  President.  If  you  want  any 
fresh  proof  of  what  is  going  on,  all  you 
had  to  do  was  go  outside  this  Chamb3r 
all  day  long  and  you  would  see  what  I 
am  talking  about.  This  afternoon,  this 
evening,  and  probably  at  this  very  min- 
ute, officers  and  representatives  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  have  been 
outside  in  the  lobby,  lobbying  Senators  to 
vote  against  my  amendment.  Evident- 
ly, they  hope  it  will  in  some  way 
keep  this  outfit  in  business.  Obviously, 
Mr.  President,  these  lobbyists  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  understand 
that  there  is  $100  million  in  this  resolu- 
tion which  can  be  used  to  preserve  their 
jobs  and  preserve  this  Corporation,  which 
oueht  to  be  given  the  deep  six  treatment 
right  now.  Directly  or  indirectly  they  en- 
visage the  money  coming  back  to  them. 
Otherwise,  they  would  not  be  engaged,  as 
they  have  been  engaged,  all  day  long  in 
lobbying  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  po=nt  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  story  by  Walter  Pincus  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Monday,  March 
30.  1981.  entitled  "Legal  Services  Corp. 
Sult5  Itself.  Waves  Red  Flag  at  Reagan." 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  regulations  discussed  in 
this  article,  proposed  by  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  as  they  apoear  in  the 
Federal  Register,  be  pr'nted  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  news 
story. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Red  Flag  at  Reagan 
(By  Walter  Pincus) 

"They  have  put  a  gun  to  their  head  and 
pulled  the  trlf»ger." 

That  was  t*-e  wav  one  conservative  caller 
last  week  described  the  comprehensive  civil 
rights  regulations  proposed  earlier  this 
month  by  the  Leeal  Services  Corp.  and  pub- 
lished In  the  March  23  Federal  Register  (page 
18055). 

They  Include  all  the  rules  that  dHve 
Reagan  conservatives  crazy — nondiscrimina- 
tion against  homosexuals,  reoulrements  for 
blUnrrual  employees,  affirmative  action  plans 
to  guarantee  emplovment  of  women  and 
minorities  at  levels  that  reflect  "appropriate 
labor  force  rharacterlstlcs."  and  Inch's'on  of 
dru?  addiction  and  alcoholism  as  diseases 
that  would  qualify  someone  u  being  a 
"bandlcaiped  person"  and  thus  protected 
from  dls:;rlmlnatlon. 

LSC.  vou  must  remember.  Is  the  nonprofit 
corporation  that  su'^ports  legal  services  for 
the  poor  by  distributing  $300  million  In  fed- 
eral grants  and  contracts  to  local  organiza- 
tions, which  use  the  money  to  pav  for  law- 
yers and  other  leiTal  specialists  In  almost 
every  county  across  the  nation. 

President  Reagan  has  long  had  a  distaste 
for  the  federally  supported  legal  services  nro- 
gram.  and  his  administration,  as  part  of  the 
budret-cuttlng  effort,  has  marked  LSC  for 
elimination  next  year. 


An  LSC  official  conceded  that  the  agency's 
board  was  aware  that  the  proposed  rei3;ula- 
tlons.  developed  before  the  White  House  ter- 
mination plan  was  announced,  would  be  a 
red  flag  for  the  Reaganltes.  But  LSC  decided 
to  put  the  rules  out  for  comment  anyway 
because  "this  was  our  position." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  rules,  accord- 
ing to  the  notice,  "Is  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion by  legal  services  programs  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  Legal  Services  Corp. 
funds  In  the  delivery  of  services  or  in  em- 
ployment. .  .  ." 

The  proposed  rules,  which  for  the  most 
part  codify  procedures  In  effect  since  LSC's 
establls^iment  In  1974,  add  a  prohibition 
against  discrimination  by  reason  of  "sexual 
orientation."  That  phrase,  an  LSC  official 
said,  refers  to  homosexuals. 

The  ai^ency,  she  added,  decided  to  prohibit 
discrimination  against  homosexuals  because 
similar  policies  have  been  adopted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  state  and 
local  entitles. 

The  rules,  however,  also  bar  recipients  of 
LSC  funds  from  having  "any  contractual  or 
other  relationship"  with  other  agencies  or 
organizations  Including  "labor  unions,  (or) 
organizations  providing  or  administering 
fringe  benefits  to  employees  of  the  recipi- 
ent .  .  ."  If  the  agencies  discriminate  against 
specified  groups.  Including  homosexuals. 

That  provision,  according  to  my  outraged 
caller,  "would  eliminate  the  Catholic  Church 
groups."  Not  so.  according  to  the  LSC  offi- 
cial, and  If  it  did,  the  rule  would  be  altered. 
"That  Is  why  we  have  put  it  out  for  com- 
ment." 

Another  provision  that's  bound  to  draw 
criticism  Is  one  that  says  a  recipient  of  LSC 
funds  cannot  "make  a  preemployment  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  an  applicant  Is  a  handi- 
capped person  or  as  to  the  nature  of  or  se- 
verity of  a  handicap  except  where  the  exami- 
nation or  Inquiry  Is  related  to  an  essential 
Job  function." 

What  about  drug  addiction  and  alcohol- 
ism, which  LSC  Includes  as  characteristics 
of  a  certain  kind  of  "handicapped  person"? 
On  flrst  blush,  the  LSC  official  faid  a  lawyer 
certainly  could  be  questioned,  but  there  was 
dcub".  about  other  job  applicants. 

Fund  recipients  under  the  rules  would 
be  required  to  provide  bilingual  employes, 
"not  limited  to  clerical  positions."  In  "any 
area  where  5  percent  of  the  eligible  popula- 
tion are  members  of'  a  minority  language 
group."  They  also  must  provide  Informa- 
tional literature  In  the  apprcprlate  languages 
and  post  flgns  in  those  languages.  The  per- 
centage requirement  was  taken  from  the  fed- 
eral voting  rights  law.  which  requires  bal- 
lots to  be  bilingual  In  areas  where  5  percent 
of  the  population  speaks  a  language  other 
than  English. 

Grant  recipients  that  have  50  or  more  em- 
ployes must  have  an  affirmative  action  plan 
approved  by  LSC's  director  of  cffice  of  equal 
opportunity.  Before  producing  such  a  plan, 
the  recipient  must  "determine  If  underutlll- 
zatlon  on  the  basis  of  race,  national  origin 
or  sex  occurs  In  any  job  category  or  unit  of 
its  workforce"  using  a  formula  supplied  by 
LSC. 

Its  plan  must  include  "goals  and  time- 
tables to  correct  uncierutlllration  of  women 
and  minorities."  In  those  Instances  where  a 
recipient  Is  found  to  have  an  employe  "work- 
force or  segment  of  the  workforce  not  on 
parity  with  the  relevant  labor  market,"  ap- 
proval of  higher  authorities  would  be  needed 
before  any  vacancies  were  filled. 

In  the  Carter  years,  LSC's  rules  would 
have  raised  a  few  eyebrows;  today  they  may 
hasten  the  lowering  of  the  bocm. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  regulations 
proposed  by  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
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tion,  as  appeared  in  the  Federal  Register, 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcosd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcom>, 
as  follows: 

[Legal   Services   Corporation,   45   CFB   Part 
1634] 

COKFEEHENSIVE     Clvn.     RICBTS     RXGtn.ATION8 

Agency:  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Action:   Proposed  rules. 

Summary:  This  regulation  Is  intended  to 
be  a  comprehensive  statement  of  all  grant 
and  contract  related  civil  rights  obligations 
3f  Corporation  recipients  In  both  the  de- 
livery of  services  and  in  their  employment 
practices.  The  present  Part  1624  would  be 
Incorporated  Into  the  proposed  civil  rights 
regulation.  This  regulation  would  now  In- 
clude the  Corporation's  604  regulations, 
present  part  1634,  as  well  as  all  of  the  other 
civil  rights  obligations  of  Corporation  fund 
recipients. 

Date:  Comments  due  April  33,  1981. 

Address:  Legal  Services  Corporation,  733 
Fifteenth  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30006, 

For  further  Information  contact:  Linda 
Hanten,   203-272-^010. 

Supplementary  infcrmatton:  While  the 
proposed  regulation  seeks  to  guarantee  the 
civil  rights  of  a  number  of  groups  distinc- 
tions are  made  among  the  protected  groups 
in  the  treatment  required.  For  example,  re- 
cipients are  required  to  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion as  to  the  employment  of  women  and 
minorities  and  not  as  to  the  employment  of 
members  of  other  groups  protected  by  the 
regulation.  The  regulation  requires  affirma- 
tive action  to  be  taken  only  as  to  women 
and  minorities  because  they  are  the  groups 
traditionally  given  such  protection.  These 
groups  have  been  afforded  such  protection 
because  they,  unlike  the  other  groups  pro- 
tected by  this  part,  historically  have  been 
unable  to  remedy  discrimination  against 
them  through  the  political  process. 

An  additional  distinction  made  among  the 
protected  groups  by  the  regulation  Is  the 
provision  of  "special"  services  to  persons 
with  commuuicatlon  problems,  e.g.,  lan- 
guage minorities,  the  hearing  impaired  and 
the  blind.  These  services  are  provided  be- 
cause without  them  legal  services  would  not 
be  available  to  members  of  these  groups. 
Additionally,  Section  1006(b)(6)  of  the  Act 
requires  the  Corporation  to  provide  that  the 
language  of  non-English  speakers  be  used 
in  the  provision  of  services  where  they  con- 
stitute a  significant  number  of  the  client 
population. 

As  used  in  this  part,  minority  language 
groups  are  defined  as  Asians.  Native  Ameri- 
cans. Alaskan  Natives  and  persons  of  Spanish 
origin.  This  is  the  definition  used  in  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  42  U5  C.  1973aa.  which 
requires  elections  to  be  conducted  in  the  ap- 
propriate minority  language  (s)  as  well  as  in 
English  In  political  Jurisdictions  where  mem- 
bers of  a  minority  language  group  make  up 
five  or  more  percent  of  the  population.  This 
definition  is  used  here,  as  it  was  in  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act,  because  these  groups  and 
their  number  can  be  determined  from  census 
data.  There  is  presently  no  nation  or  region- 
wide  data  base  which  can  be  used  to  identify 
persons  who  do  not  speak  English  or  persons 
from  other  linguistic  groups  not  listed  in 
this  definition.  The  use  of  this  definition  U 
not  Intended  to  preclude  programs  from  of- 
fering services  in  other  minority  languages 
when  the  program  has  the  desire  to  do  so  or 
the  ability  to  make  a  reasonable  determina- 
tion that  more  than  five  percent  of  the 
residents  of  its  service  area  belong  to  an- 
other linguistic  group. 

The  Civil  Rights  Regulation.  In  particu- 
lar the  provisions  governing  antidiscrimina- 
tion, is  not  Intended  to  prevent  the  adoption 


of  priorities  which  by  their  nature  would 
have  the  effect  of  foreclosing  services  to  one 
or  more  of  the  protected  classes.  The  statute. 
42  use.  2996f,  clearly  requires  that  there 
be  priority-setting  at  the  local  level.  The 
Civil  Rights  Regulation  merely  defines  what 
purpose  (discrimination  against  one  of  the 
protected  classes)  may  cot  serve  as  a  basis 
for  establishing  priorities. 

For  example,  if  a  program  picks  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  but  not  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies with  Dependent  Children  practice  as 
a  priority,  the  fact  that  a  particular  age 
group,  young  adults,  is  not  represented  in 
connection  with  AFDC  claims  or  that  the 
program  services  primarily  seniors  does  not 
itself  create  a  prima  facie  case  of  discrimi- 
nation. It  merely  refiecu  that  the  program 
has  established  priorities  which,  when  com- 
piled with,  result  in  the  program  serving 
clients  in  a  particular  age  group.  However, 
a  program  may  not  use  the  priority-setting 
process  as  a  justification  for  falling  to  serve 
a  particular  protected  group.  The  Corpora- 
tion will  monitor  those  programs  having 
the  greatest  disparity  in  the  delivery  of 
legal   services   on   any   prohibited   basis. 

It  Is  proposed  to  revise  Part  1634  to  read 
as  follows : 

PA«T  1634 COMPREHENSIVE  CIVH,  EICBTS 

>XGin.ATIONS 

Subpart  A—General 
Sec. 

1624.1     Purpose. 
1624J8    Applicability. 

1624.3  Definitions. 

Subpart  B— Discrimination 

1624.4  General. 

1624.5  Discrimination     prohibited— in    the 

provision  of  legal  services. 

1624.6  Discrimination   prohibited — employ- 

ment practices. 
Subpart  C  —Required  recipient  civU  Hghtt 
program 

1624.7  Assurance. 

1624.8  Data  and  Information  requirements 

1624.9  Required  recipient  civil  righU  pro- 

gram— delivery  of  services. 

1634.10  Required  recipient  civil  rights  pro- 

gram— employment. 
Subpart  D— Conduct  of  investigation  and 
review 

1624.11  Monitoring. 

1624.12  Complaint  process. 

Subpart  E — Procedure  for  effecting 
compliance 
1624.12    Remedies. 

Authority:  Sees.  1005(b)(2).  1006  (a)    (b) 
(l)(A)    and    (b)(6)    of   the   Legal   Services 
Corporation    Act.     (43    n.S.C.    399«d(b)(3) 
2996e(a),  (b)(1)(A)  and  (b)(6)). 

The  proposed  ReguIaUon  U  as  follows: 
Subpart   A — General 
i  1624.1  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  part  U  to  prevent 
dlscrlminaUon  by  legal  services  programs 
supported  In  whole  or  in  part  by  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  funds  in  the  delivery  of 
services  or  In  employment  on  the  basis  of 
race,  religion,  color,  sex.  age.  marital  status, 
national  origin,  handicap,  political  afflUatlon 
or  sexual  orienution.  Further,  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part  to  assist  such  programs 
in  establishing  policies  and  procedures  to 
ensure  equal  opportunity  in  the  delivery  of 
services  and  employment  and  affirmative  ac- 
tion In  employment  to  end  the  underutUiza- 
tlon  of  certain  protected  groups  in  their  work 
forces.  This  part  is  adopted  in  accordance 
with  Sees.  1005(b)(3),  1006(a),  1006(b)(1) 
(A),  1006(b)(6)  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration Act;  42  U.S.C.  2996d(b)(2),  2996e(a) 
2996e(b)(l)(A).  3996e(b)(6). 
f  1634  J  AppUcabUlty 

This  part  applies  to  aU  reclplenU  of  Legal 
Services  Corporation  funds. 
i  1634.3  Deflnltlona 


As  used  In  this  part.  Uie  term: 

(a)  "Protected  Groups"  means  thoee  groups 
which  have  been  (historically  subjected  to 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
nauonal  origin,  sex.  religion,  or  aexual 
orientation: 

(b)  "Affirmative  Action"  means  specific 
steps.  In  recruiting,  hiring,  promotion  and 
other  areas,  which  are  Uken  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  present  effecU  of 
past  discrimination: 

(c)  "Goals"  means  projected  lerela  of 
achievement  arrived  at  through  analysis  of 
employment  utilization  patterns  and  con- 
sideration of  what  may  reasonably  be  done 
to  remedy  any  apparent  underutillzatlon 
given  labor  force  participation  and  unem- 
ployment rates  of  minorities  and  women  in 
the  labor  market  area  and  the  expected  rate 
of  turnover  and  the  projected  number  of  new 
positions  in  the  employer's  work  force; 

(d)  "TJnderutUlzatlon"  means  having  few- 
er minorities  and/ or  women  in  the  particular 
Job  category  than  would  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected given  their  avallabUity  in  the  rele- 
vant labor  market  area,  or  employing  per- 
sons In  Jobs  that  do  not  adequately  use  their 
skills,  training  or  aqtabilltlea; 

(e)  "Relevant  labor  market  area"  mean* 
the  area  from  which  an  employer  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  recruit  or  draw  applicants  for 
positions  in  a  given  job  category; 

(f)  "Delivery  of  services"  means  providing 
or  making  legal  services  avaUable  to  eligible 
clients  of  a  recipient's  service  area: 

(g)  "Faculty"  means  aU  or  any  portion  of 
buildings,  structures,  equipment,  roads, 
walks,  parking  lots,  or  other  real  property  or 
Interest  in  such  property; 

(h)(1)  "Handicapped  person"  means  any 
person  who  (1)  has  a  physical  or  mental  Im- 
pairment which  substantially  limits  one  or 
more  major  Ufe  activities.  (U)  has  a  record 
of  such  an  Impairment,  or  (111)  is  regarded 
as  having  such  an  impairment: 

(3)  As  used  In  subparagraph  (1)  the 
phrase: 

(I)  "Physical  or  mental  Impairment" 
means  (A)  any  physiological  disorder  or  con- 
dition, cosmetic  disflgiu^ment,  or  anatomical 
loss  affecting  one  or  more  of  the  foUowlng 
body  systems:  neurological;  musculoekeletal: 
special  sense  organs:  digestive;  genitouri- 
nary, hemic  and  lymphatic;  skin;  and  en- 
docrine; or  (B)  any  mental  or  psychological 
disorder,  such  as  mental  retardation,  organic 
brain  syndrome,  emotional  or  mental  lllneas, 
and  specific  learning  disabilities.  The  phrase 
Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  such  rtinAa'f— 
and  conditions  as  orthopedic,  visual,  speech 
and  hearing  Impairments,  cerebral  palsy,  epi- 
lepsy, muscular  dystrophy,  multiple  sclero- 
sis, cancer,  heart  disease,  diabetes,  mental 
retardation,  emotional  illneaa.  and  drug  ad- 
diction and  alcoholism: 

(II)  "Major  life  activities"  means  func- 
tions such  as  caring  for  one's  self,  performing 
manual  tasks,  walking,  seeing,  hearing, 
speaking,  breathing,  learning  and  working; 

(Ul)  "Has  record  of  such  impairment" 
means  has  a  history  of,  or  has  been  mlsclassl- 
fied  as  having  a  mental  or  physical  Impair- 
ment that  substantially  limits  one  or  more 
major  life  activities; 

(iv)  "Is  regarded  as  having  an  impair- 
ment" means  (A)  has  a  physical  or  mental 
Impairment  that  does  not  substantially  limit 
major  life  activities  but  is  treated  by  a  legal 
services  program  as  constituting  such  a  limi- 
tation: (B)  has  a  physical  or  mental  Impair- 
ment that  substantially  limits  major  life  ac- 
tivities only  as  a  result  of  the  attitude*  of 
others  toward  such  impairments;  or  (C)  has 
none  of  the  impairments  defined  In  para- 
graph (c>  (3)  (1)  of  this  section  but  Is  treated 
by  a  recipient  as  having  such  an  Impair- 
ment; 

(1)  "Qualified  handicapped  person"  means: 
(1)  With  respect  to  employment,  a  handl- 
caoped  person  who.  with  reasonable  accom- 
modation, can  perform  the  essential  func- 
tions of  the  job  in  qxiestlon;  (3)  with  reelect 
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to  other  services,  a  handicapped  person  who 
meets  the  eligibility  requirements  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  sucQ  services  trcm  the  recipient; 

(J)  "Employment  test  or  criteria"  means 
any  performance  measure  used  as  a  basis  for 
an  employment  decision  including  all  formal, 
scored,  quantified  or  standardized  techniques 
used  to  assess  the  suitability  of  an  applicant 
for  a  particular  Job: 

(k)  "Minority  language  group"  means  per- 
sons who  are  American  Indian,  Asian  Ameri- 
can, Alaskan  Native  or  of  Spanish  heritage: 

(1)  "Labor  force  characteristics"  means  the 
demographic,  racial,  ethnic,  sex  and  educa- 
tional chsiracterlstlcs  of  the  population  of  an 
employer's  relevant  labor  market  area  or 
areas:  and 

(m)  "Terms,  conditions  and  privileges  of 
employment"  means  all  aspects  of  the  em- 
ployment relationship  Including  compensa- 
tion, fringe  benefits,  physical  environment, 
work-related  rules,  work  assignments,  train- 
ing and  education  and  opportunities  to  serve 
on  committees  and  decision  making  bodies. 

Subpart  B — Diacrimination 
!  1634.1  General 

No  person  sh&ll  be  subjected  by  a  recipient 
to  discrimination  in  the  provision  of  services, 
treatment,  or  employment  practices  on  the 
basts  of  race,  religion,  color,  sex.  age.  marital 
status,  national  origin,  handicap,  political 
aflUlatlon  or  sexual  orientation. 
{  1624.6  Discrimination  prohibited — In  the 
provision  of  legal  services 

(a)  No  recipient  to  which  this  part  applies 
shall  directly  or  through  contractual  or  otner 
arrangements  discriminate  against  an  in- 
dividual In  the  provision  of  services  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  religion,  color,  sex.  age. 
marital    status,    national    origin,    handicap, 

■  political  affiliation  or  sexual  orientation. 

(b)  (1)  A  recipient,  in  determining  the  type 
of  services,  aid  or  benefits  which  wiu  be  pro- 
vided, or  the  manner  in  which  such  services, 
aid  or  benefits  shall  be  offered,  may  not  di- 
rectly or  through  contractual  or  other  ar- 
rangements, utilize  criteria  or  methods  of 
administration  with  the  purpose  of  subject- 
ing individuals  to  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  religion,  color,  sex,  age.  marital 
status,  national  origin,  handicap,  political 
afflliation  or  sexual  orientation  or  which 
have  the  effect  of  substantially  impairing 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  Individuals  on  one  of 
the  bases  outlined  above. 

(2)(1)  An  Individual  shall  not  be  deemed 
subjected  to  discrimination  If  refused  serv- 
ices by  a  recipient  because  his/her  legal 
problem  does  not  come  within  the  recloient's 
priorities  established  pursuant  to  5  1620.  Fur- 
ther, an  individual  shall  not  be  deemed  sub- 
ject to  discrimination  by  reasons  of  his/her 
exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  a  program 
limited  by  Federal  law  to  individuals  with  a 
handicap  or  race,  color,  sex.  national  orleln. 
or  age  group,  not  his/her  own  or  from  the 
beneflU  of  a  proeram  specifically  designed  to 
address  legal  Issues  concerning  a  particular 
status  not  shared  by  the  Individual. 

(11)  A  recipient  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
have  discriminated  In  determining  the  site 
or  location  of  facilities,  unless  selection  was 
made  with  the  pur-ose  of  excluding  indi- 
viduals from,  denying  them  the  benefits  of 
or  subjecting  them  to  dlsrrlmlnatlon  under 
any  program  on  the  grounds  of  rare,  color. 
sex.  religion,  national  origin,  political  affili- 
ation, sexual  orientation,  age  or  handicap  or 
with  the  purpose  of  substantially  Impairing 
the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of  this 
part. 

(c)  A  recipient  shall  conduct  its  programs 
and  activities  so  that,  when  viewed  In  their 
entirety,  they  are  readily  accessible  to  and 
usable  by  handicapped  persons.  This  para- 
graph does  not  necessarily  require  a  redolent 
to  make  each  of  its  existing  facilities  or  every 
part  of  an  extetlng  faculty  accessible  to  and 


usable  by  handicapped  persons,  or  require  a 
recipient  to  make  structural  changes  In  ex- 
isting facilities  when  other  methods  are  ef- 
fective in  achieving  compliance.  In  choosing 
among  available  methods  for  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph,  a  recipient 
shall  give  priority  to  those  methods  that  offer 
legal  services  to  handicapped  persons  in  the 
most  Integrated  setting  appropriate. 

(d)  A  recipient  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible.  Insure  that  new  facilities  It 
rents  or  purchases  are  accessible  to  handi- 
capped persons.  Prior  to  entering  Into  any 
lease  or  contract  for  the  purchase  of  a  build- 
ing, a  recl::lent  shall  submit  a  statement  to 
the  regional  office  or  other  appropriate  Cor- 
poration official  certifying  that  the  facilities 
covered  by  the  lestse  or  contract  will  be  ac- 
cessible to  handicapped  persons,  or  if  the 
facilities  will  not  be  accessible,  a  detailed 
description  of  the  efforts  the  program  made 
to  obtain  accessible  space,  the  reasons  why 
the  Inaccesslole  facility  was  nevertheless  se- 
lected, and  the  specific  steps  that  will  be 
taken  by  the  recipient  to  Insure  that  Its 
services  are  accessible  to  handicapped  per- 
sons who  would  otherwise  use  that  facility. 
After  a  statement  certifying  facility  accessi- 
bility has  been  submitted,  additional  state- 
ments need  not  be  resubmitted  with  respect 
to  the  same  facility,  unless  substantial 
changes  have  been  made  In  the  facility  that 
affect  its  accessibility. 

(e)  A  recipient  shall  ensure  that  new 
facilities  designed  or  constructed  for  it  are 
readily  accessible  to  and  usable  by  handi- 
capped persons.  Alterations  to  existing  facili- 
ties shall,  to  the  maximum  e.xtent  feasible, 
be  designed  and  constructed  to  make  the 
altered  facilities  readily  accessible  to  and 
usable  by  handicapped  persons. 

S  1624.6  Discrimination  prohibited — Employ- 
ment practices 

(a)  No  recipient  to  which  this  part  applies 
shall  directly  or  through  contractual  or  other 
arrangements  subject  any  person  to  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  on  the  grounds  of  race, 
religion,  color,  sex,  age,  marital  status,  na- 
tional origin,  handicap,  political  affiliation  or 
sexual  orientation. 

(b)  A  recipient  shall  make  all  decisions 
concerning  employment  in  a  manner  Insur- 
ing that  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  color,  sex.  age.  marital  status,  na- 
tional origin,  handicap,  political  affiliation 
or  sexual  orientation  does  not  occur  in  the 
terms,  conditions  or  privileges  of  employ- 
ment. 

(c)  A  recipient  may  not  participate  In  any 
contractual  or  other  relationship  with  per- 
sons, agencies,  organizations  or  other  en- 
tities, such  as.  but  not  limited  to.  employ- 
ment and  referral  agencies,  labor  unions, 
organizations  providing  or  administering 
fringe  benefits  to  employees  of  the  recipient. 
and  organizations  providing  training  and 
apprenticeship  programs,  if  the  practices  of 
such  person,  agency,  organization  or  other 
entity  have  the  effect -of  subjecting  qualified 
applicants  or  employees  to  discrimination  on 
any  of  the  bases  enumerated  in  this  subpart. 

(d)  A  recipient  program  shall  make  rea- 
sonable accommodation  to  the  known  physi- 
cal or  mental  limitations  of  an  otherwise 
qualified  handicapped  applicant  or  employee 
unless  the  accommodation  would  Impose  an 
undue  hardship  on  the  operation  of  the 
program. 

(1)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  (d). 
reasonable  accommodation  may  include  (1) 
making  facilities  used  by  employees  readily 
accessible  to  and  usable  by  handicapped  per- 
sons, and  (11)  Job  restructuring,  part-time  or 
modified  work  schedules,  acquisition  or 
modification  of  equipment  or  devices,  the 
provision  of  readers  or  Interpreters,  and  other 
similar  actions. 

(2)  In  determining  whether  an  accom- 
modation would  Impose  an  undue  hardship 
on  the  operation  of  a  recipient,  factors  to 


be  considered  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  the  overall  size  of  the  recipient's  program 
with  respect  to  number  of  employees,  num- 
ber and  type  of  facilities,  and  size  of  budget, 
and  the  nature  and  costs  of  the  accommoda- 
tion needed. 

(3)  A  recipient  may  not  deny  any  employ- 
ment opportunity  to  a  qualified  handicapped 
employee  or  applicant  If  the  basis  for  the 
denial  is  a  need  to  make  reasonable  accom- 
modation to  the  physical  or  mental  limita- 
tions of  the  employee  or  applicant. 

(e)  A  recipient  may  not  use  employment 
tests  or  criteria  that  discriminate  against 
handicapped  persons,  and  shall  insure  that 
employment  tests  are  adapted  for  use  by  per- 
sons who  have  handicaps  that  impair  sen- 
sory, manual  or  speaking  skills. 

(f)  A  recipient  may  not  conduct  a  pre- 
employment  medical  examination  or  make 
a  pre-employment  inquiry  as  to  whether  an 
applicant  is  a  handicapped  person  or  as  to 
the  nature  or  severity  of  a  handicap  except 
where  the  examination  or  inquiry  Is  related 
to  an  essential  Job  function. 

(g)  A  recipient  shall  post  a  notice  In  a 
prominent  place  In  each  of  Its  offices  stating 
that  It  does  not  discriminate  on  any  of  the 
bases  enumerated  in  this  subpart. 

(h)  Any  recruitment  materials  published 
or  used  by  a  recipient  shall  include  a  state- 
ment that  the  recipient  does  not  discrimi- 
nate. 

Subpart  C — Required  recipient  civil  right 
program 
i  1624.7  Assurance 

(a)  Every  application  for  financial  assist- 
ance submitted  under  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  shall  contain  the  assurance 
that  the  program  will  comply  with  this  part. 
i  1624.8     Data  and  Information  requirements 

(a)  Each  recipient  shall  collect,  maintain 
and,  upon  request  of  the  Corporation,  sub- 
mit the  Information  set  forth  In  this  sub- 
part. All  information  set  forth  in  this  sub- 
part shall  be  collected  unless  the  Director 
of  the  Corporation's  Office  of  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity or  his/her  designee  grants  a  written 
exemption  to  any  information  requirement 
tor  good  cause  shown  by  the  reclplenr. 

(b)  Each  recipient  shall  collect  and  main- 
tain the  following  Information : 

(1)  All  Information  required  by  the  Cor- 
poration In  Its  Instructions  to  recipients 
titled  Application  for  Refunding : 

(2)  Data  re-'ardlng  employment  Includ- 
ing: (1)  the  number,  race,  sex  and  national 
origin  of  applicants  for  employment:  (II) 
relevant  work  force  availability  data  by  race, 
S3X  ani  national  origin;  (111)  staff  composi- 
tion by  race,  sex  and  national  origin;  (Iv) 
the  use  or  planned  use  of  bilingual  staff  to 
provide  equal  access  to  legal  services  for 
members  of  minority  language  eroups  and 
(V)  documentation  of  all  recruitment  efforts 
made  In  filling  program  vacancies;  and 

(3)  A  log  of  complaints  under  this  part 
identifying  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  the 
date  the  complaint  was  filed,  the  date  the 
recipient's  investigation  was  comnleted  and 
the  disposition  and  date  of  the  disposition. 

(c)  Each  recipient  shall  permit  access  by 
the  Corporation  during  normal  business 
hours  to  Its  books,  records,  accounts,  and 
other  sources  of  Information  as  may  be  per- 
tinent to  ascertain  compliance  wlih  this 
part,  except  where  such  information  would 
violate  client  confidentiality. 

§  1624.9  Required  recipient  civil  rights  pro- 
gram— delivery  of  services 

(a)  Recipients  shall  provide  equal  access 
to  legal  S2rvlces  to  eligible  clients  regardless 
of  race,  religion,  color,  sex.  age.  national 
origin,  handicap,  political  afflliation  or  sex- 
ual orientation  and  shall  adopt: 

(1)  a  written  policy  of  equal  access  to 
services  and  equal  employment  opportunity 
and 
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(2)  a  written  procedure  for  the  uniform 
handling  of  complaints  of  discrimination  ap- 
proved by  the  Regional  Office  or  Research 
Institute. 

(b)  A  recipient  shall  designate  a  person 
to  be  responsible  for  monitoring  each  as- 
pect of  its  civil  rights  program  and  an  em- 
ployee to  assist  persons  alleging  discrimina- 
tion who  shall  be  someone  not  responsible 
for  the  recipient's  personnel  decisions. 

(1)  This  employee  shall  (1)  be  available  to 
provide  aggrieved  persons  with  assistance  In 
processing  claims  of  discrimination.  (11)  have 
the  authority  to  review  the  underlying  facts 
of  such  complaints  and  (ill)  when  requested 
by  the  complainant,  shall  seek  to  conciliate 
the  complaint.  This  employee  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  represent  the  complainant. 

(2)  In  cases  of  claims  of  discrimination  in 
the  delivery  of  services  where  conciliation  is 
not  possible,  the  complainant  shall  be  af- 
forded all  rights  under  the  recipient's  client 
grievance  procedure  adopted  pursuant  to 
S  1621. 

(c)  To  Insure  that  language  minority  per- 
sons have  equal  access  to  legal  services,  in 
any  area  where  five  percent  of  the  eligible 
population  are  members  of  a  minority  lan- 
guage group,  a  recipient  shall  take  the  fol- 
lowing steps: 

( 1 )  Employ  persons  who  are  bilingual  In 
English  and  In  the  appropriate  minority  lan- 
guage in  public  contact  positions  in  num- 
bers sufficient  in  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  the  client  community; 

(2)  Place  bilingual  employees  in  Job  cate- 
gories where  necessary  to  promote  equal  ac- 
cess to  legal  services  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  clerical  positions  where  it  is  necessary 
to  translate  materials  into  a  minority  lan- 
guage, attorney  positions,  paralegal  positions, 
investigator  positions  and  other  positions 
which  involve  client  contact  and  the  direct 
provision  of  services; 

(3)  Provide  informational  literature, 
forms,  notices,  letters  and  other  materials 
available  to  English-s::eaklng  clients  in  ap- 
propriate minority  language (s). 

(4)  Conspicuously  post  signs  In  the  ap- 
propriate minority  language(s)  stating  that 
clients  may  request  and  receive  services  in 
those  languages. 

(d)  Where  a  receipt  serves  an  area  where 
members  of  minority  language  groups  com- 
prise less  than  five  percent  of  the  eligible 
population,  the  recipient  shall  take  all  steps 
necessary  to  develop  an  appropriate  capabil- 
ity for  communicating  with  minority  lan- 
guage clients  or  potential  clients  and  shall 
make  reasonable  effort  to  comply  with  (c) 
(l)-(4)  of  this  subpart. 

(e)  (1)  A  recipient  that  employs  a  total  of 
15  or  more  persons,  regardless  of  whether 
such  persons  are  employed  at  one  or  more  lo- 
cations, shall  provide,  when  necessary,  appro- 
priate auxiliary  aids  to  persons  with  im- 
paired sensory,  manual  or  speaking  skills.  In 
order  to  afford  such  jjersons  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  benefit  from  the  recipient's  serv- 
ices. A  recipient  is  not  required  to  maintain 
such  aids  at  all  times,  provided  they  can  be 
obtained  on  reasonable  notice. 

(2)  The  Corporation  may  require  a  recip- 
ient with  fewer  than  15  employees  to  pro- 
vide auxiliary  aids  where  the  provision  of 
such  aids  would  not  significantly  Impair  the 
ability  of  the  recipient  to  provide  Its  serv- 
ices. 

(3)  Auxiliary  aids  Include,  but  are  not 
limited  to.  brained  and  taped  material.  Inter- 
preters, telecommunications  equipment  for 
the  deaf,  and  other  aids  for  persons  with  im- 
paired hearing,  speech  or  vision. 

(f)  A  recipient  shall  take  reasonable  steps 
to  Insure  that  communications  with  Its  ap- 
plicants, employees,  and  beneficiaries  are 
available  to  persons  with  impaired  vision  and 
hearing. 


I  1634.10  Required  recipient  clvU  rights  pro- 
grams-employment 

(a)  Recipients  shall  use  the  structure  set 
out  in  S  1624.9(a)  (1)  and  (2)  and  (b)  (1)  to 
ensure  equal  opportunity  in  employment  re- 
gardless of  race,  religion,  color,  sex.  age.  mari- 
tal status,  national  origin,  handicap,  political 
affiliation  or  sexual  orientation. 

(b)  Recipients  with  50  or  more  employees 
must  Implement  an  affirmative  action  plan 
approved  by  the  Corporation's  Director  of  Of- 
fice of  Equal  Opportunity  or  his/her  designee. 
All  other  recipients  must  develop  an  Equal 
Opportunity  program  in  accordance  with 
i  1624.9(a)  (1)  and  (2)  and  (b)(1). 

(c)  Before  developing  an  affirmative  ac- 
tion plan  or  equal  opportunity  policy  state- 
ment, a  recipient  shall  determine  If  under- 
utllization  on  the  basis  of  race,  national 
origin  or  sex  occurs  in  any  Job  category  or 
unit  of  Its  work  force  by  using  an  under- 
utUlzatlon  formula  approved  by  the  Corpo- 
ration's Director  of  Office  of  Equal  Opportu- 
nity or  his/her  designee. 

(d)  Written  affirmative  action  plans  re- 
quired by  this  subpart  must  Include  at  least 
the  following  elements: 

(1)  An  Equal  Opportunity  policy  state- 
ment; 

(2)  Specific  data  by  race,  national  origin 
and  sex  concerning  the  recipient's  current 
work  force,  applicant  flow,  hlrlngs.  promo- 
tions, training  attendance,  terminations  and 
disciplinary  actions; 

(3)  Appropriate  labor  force  characteristics, 
including  a  breakdown  by  race,  national 
origin  and  sex; 

(4)  A  program  of  remedial  or  preventive 
action  to  correct  employment  disparities 
based  on  race.  sex.  or  national  origin; 

(5)  Goals  and  timetables  to  correct  tinder- 
utillzatlon  of  women  and  minorities; 

(6)  A  procedure  for  publicizing  and  dis- 
seminating the  plan  to  all  employees,  appli- 
cants and  the  general  public; 

(7)  A  procedure  for  prompt  and  uniform 
handling  of  complaints  of  employment  dis- 
crimination. 

(e)  The  enumeration  of  specific  require- 
ments for  an  affirmative  action  plan  does  not 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Corporation  to  re- 
quire other  elements  In  Recipient's  Affirma- 
tive Action  Plans  in  the  presence  of  a  past 
history  of  noncompliance  with  this  part. 
Subpart   D — Conduct   of  investigation   and 

review 
i  1624.11  Monitoring 

(a)  The  Corporation  shall  monitor  those 
recipients  having  the  greatest  disparity  in 
the  delivery  of  legal  services  on  any  basis 
prohibited  by  this  part  or  appearing  to  have 
the  most  serious  systematic  employment 
problems. 

(b)  If  the  monitoring  process  finds  non- 
compliance with  this  Part,  the  Corporation 
shall  notlfv  the  reclnlent  In  writing  of: 

( 1 )  Preliminary  flndinga; 

(2)  Recommendations  for  achieving  volun- 
tary compliance,  where  appropriate;  and 

(3)  The  opportunity  to  engage  in  volun- 
tary compliance  negotiations,  where  appro- 
priate. 

(c)  If  voluntary  compliance  has  not  been 
secured  within  30  days  of  the  Corporation's 
recommendations,  the  Corporation  shall 
make  a  formal  written  determination  of  non- 
compliance and  the  Corporation  shall  under- 
tai-e  the  Imposition  of  such  aanctlons  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

(d)  All  agreements  to  come  Into  voluntary 
compliance  shall  be  in  writing,  shall  set 
forth  the  specific  steps  the  recipient  has 
agreed  to  take,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Corporation's  Director  of  Office  of  Equal 
Opportunity  and  an  official  of  the  recipient 
with  authority  to  legtllj  bind  the  recipient 


f  1624.12  Complaint  process 

(a)  In  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  using  the 
recipient's  complaint  process,  a  complain- 
ant may  file  a  complaint  directly  with  the 
Corporation's  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity 
alleging  a  pattern  and  practice  of  discrimi- 
nation by  the  recipient  in  the  delivery  of 
services  or  employment. 

( b)  If  a  complainant  files  an  allegation  of 
a  pattern  and  practice  of  discrimiuation  with 
the  Corporation  prior  to  availing  itself  of 
the  recipient's  grievance  procedure,  the  re- 
cipient shall  Immediately  be  advised  of 
the  complaint  and  given  30  days  in  which 
to  Investigate,  hear  and  attempt  to  resolve 
the  compliant.  Upon  completion  of  the  griev- 
ance process,  the  recipient  shall  submit 
written  findings  to  the  appropriate  Regional 
Office  or  the  Research  Institute  and  the 
Corporation's  Office  of   Equal   Opportunity. 

(c)  No  recipient  shall  intimidate,  threat- 
en, coerce,  retaliate  or  discriminate  against 
a  person  In  order  to  mterfere  with  any 
right  secured  by  this  part  or  applicable 
Federal  or  State  law,  or  because  he/she  has 
made  a  complaint,  testified,  assisted  or  par- 
ticipated In  any  manner  in  any  investigation, 
proceeding  or  bearing  under  this  part. 

Subpart  E — Procedure  for  effecting 
compliance 

i  1624.13  Remedies 

(a)  Failure  to  comply  with  this  part  shall 
be  regarded  by  the  Corporation  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  Corporation  regards  a  recipi- 
ent's failure  to  comply  with  any  other  section 
of  the  Act  or  implementing  regulations.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  procedures  described  in  Part 
ie06  may  be  pursued  In  the  presence  of  vio- 
lation of  this  part  by  a  recipient. 

(b)  A  recipient  found  to  have  discrimi- 
nated In  the  delivery  of  services  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  sex,  national  origin,  age.  or 
handicap  may  be  required  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  overcome  the  effects  of  prior  dis- 
crimination. Even  in  the  absence  of  such 
prior  discrimination,  a  recipient.  In  adminis- 
tering a  program,  may  take  affirmative  action 
to  overcome  effects  or  conditions  which  re- 
sult m  limiting  participation  by  persons  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color,  sex.  national  ori- 
gin, age  or  handicap. 

(c)  Where  a  recipient  Is  found  to  have  a 
work  force  or  segment  of  the  work  force 
not  on  parity  with  the  relevant  labor  market, 
the  Regional  Office  or  Research  Institute  may 
require  Its  approval  prior  to  the  filling  of  all 
vacancies  In  such  segment(s)  of  the  recipi- 
ent's work  force  In  order  to  assure  msxlmtim 
efforts  of  affirmative  action. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
moment  ago  I  mentioned  the  exploding 
rate  of  Legal  Services  funding  author- 
ized and  appropriated  by  this  Congress. 
What  has  this  accomplished? 

This  exploding  rate  of  Legal  Services 
funding  has  made  possible  increasing 
levels  of  involvement  in  all  sorts  of  radi- 
cal activist  litigation  and  political  lobby- 
ing efforts  for  which  the  Legal  Serrlces 
Corporation  has  become  notorious. 

These  abuses  were  well-known  at  the 
time  of  the  1977  Legal  Services  amend- 
ments. They  included,  but  by  no  means 
were  limited  to.  the  following  examples 
of  mismanagement  and  iralitical  ac- 
tivism. 

Tbday.  at  lunchtlme,  Mr.  President, 
we  had  as  a  guest  the  distingxiished  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Mr.  Schweiker.  a  former  Member  of  this 
body.  If  I  remember  correctly,  he  said 
that,  at  the  present  time,  there  are 
21.000   lawsuits   filed   by   legal   services 
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attorneys  against  him,  21,000  lawsuits 
against  the  SecreUu-y  filed  by  these  ac- 
tivist political  attorneys  being  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  the  question? 

Mr.  HEUdS.  No.  sir,  I  will  not  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  the  question  of  Legal  Services  law- 
suits that  are  being  brought  to  indicate 
to  us  the  success 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (conUnuing).  That 
the  Legal  Services  lawyers  have  in 
courts?  Will  the  Senator  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor?    

"Hie  PRESEDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DiMTON).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
choose  to  yield  and  I  ask  for  regular 
order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  proceed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
article  for  Barron's,  Shirley  Scheibla  had 
pointed  out  that  Massachusetts  Law  Re- 
form Institute,  an  LSC  funding  recipient, 
had  spearheaded  a  lobbying  campaign  for 
the  graduated  income  tax  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

Pine  Tree  Legal  Assistance,  Inc.,  had 
litigated  to  return  two-thirds  of  the  State 
of  Maine  to  the  Passamaquoddy  and 
Penobscot  Indians. 

The  federally  funded  Western  Center 
on  Law  and  Poverty  of  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Fernando  Valley  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services  of  Pacoima,  Calif.,  had  sued  to 
compel  payment  of  supplemental  social 
security  benefits  to  alcoholics. 

The  legal  action  support  project  of  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research.  Inc., 
had  studied  food  stamp  recipients  in 
order  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  suit  by 
Alaska  Legal  Services  to  reqriire  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  actively  encourage 
people  to  draw  food  stamps. 

The  LSC-fimded  Center  for  Law  and 
Education  had  participated  in  a  suit 
which  led  to  a  Federal  district  court  plac- 
ing South  Boston  High  School  in  receiv- 
ership in  order  to  accomplish  integration. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  had 
filed  a  friend  of  the  court  brief  on  the 
side  of  the  university  in  the  Bakke  case. 

Far  from  using  these  abuses  to  curb  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  however,  the 
95th  Congress  expanded  the  LSC's  char- 
ter to  cover  a  number  of  the  practices 
which  funding  recipients  had,  until  then, 
engaged  in  illegally. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  1977 
amendments,  activities  of  legal  services 
recipients  became  even  more  brazen. 

In  1979,  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Serv- 
ices (rfBce  in  Pittsburgh  forced  a  Pitts- 
burgh jail  to  transport  an  inmate  to  a 
hospital  for  an  aborticm.  notwithstanding 
specific  language  in  the  Corporation's 
charter  which  states : 

Wo  fund*  nud«  av&U*ble  by  the  Corporm- 
Uon  .  .  .  m»y  be  ua«d  ...  to  provide  ie«ral  aa- 
ilat*nce  with  re«pect  to  any  proceeding  which 
•eeka  to  promirs  a  nonther«peutlc  abortion 


The  Research  Institute  on  Legal  Assist- 
ance, in  December  1979,  used  the  feder- 
ally funded  Clearinghouse  Review  to  so- 
licit membership  of  legal  services  pro- 
grams in  a  new  coalition  called  Citizens 
for  Tax  Justice.  That  coalition  repre- 
sented the  NAACP.  the  National  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  Texas 
ACORN,  the  AFL-CIO.  and  AFSCME. 
The  contact  point  for  groups  interested 
in  the  coalition  was  the  national  social 
science  and  law  project. 

In  June,  1977.  Michael  Shepard  of 
Utah  Legal  Services  litigated  on  behalf 
of  a  minor  woman  challenging  HEW's 
policy  of  refusing  to  pay  for  nonthera- 
peutic  sterilizations  of  women  under  21 
years  of  age.  The  court  dismissed  the 
case,  finding  there  was  no  "suspect  clas- 
sification" capable  of  sustaining  a  con- 
stitutional objection  to  the  policy. 

In  Prlebe  against  Wyman,  a  legal  serv- 
ices grantee  in  Akron  represented  a 
mother  seeking  to  abort  her  eVi  month 
pregnancy  against  the  wishes  of  the 
child's  father. 

In  June  1979,  an  article  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  outlining  a  suit  by 
Michigan  Legal  Services  to  compel  the 
Federal  Government  to  define  "black 
English"  as  a  separate  language  and, 
therefore,  to  provide  mandatory  reme- 
dial language  training  to  all  blacks. 

In  1979,  Michigan  Legal  Services  filed 
an  amicus  brief  on  behalf  of  a  Governor's 
item  veto  of  a  provision  barring  State 
funds  for  nontherapeutic  abortions. 

In  the  meantime,  lobbying  by  Legal 
Services  recipients  has  become  more 
brazen,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  18 
U.S.C.  1913  specifically  prohibits  any 
letter  or  communication  advocating  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  a  legislative  pro- 
posal which  is  financed  with  Federal 
funds.  In  May  1977,  the  National  Con- 
sumer Law  Center  advertised  that  it  "has 
traditionally  devoted  a  significant 
amount  of  its  resources  to  legislative 
activity  at  the  State  and  Federal  level, 
although  its  resources  and  willingness 
to  be  of  assistance  may  not  be  generally 
known."  Acknowledging  that  the  Corpo- 
ration was  prohibited  from  lobbying  by 
the  Legal  Services  Act.  it  ignored  the 
provisions  of  the  criminal  code  which 
also  prohibited  recipients  from  lobbying. 

stating: the  willingness  of  Legal 

Services  attorneys  to  contact  (and  have 
others  contact)  Members  of  Congress 
can  be  crucial." 

Similarly,  the  Luzerne  County  Legal 
Services  Association  advertised  in  Clear- 
inghouse Review  for  a  "law  reform  spe- 
cialist" and  the  Contra  Costa  Legal  Serv- 
ices Foundation  bragged  about  its  "tra- 
dition of  strong  community  involvement 
and  aggressive  participation  in  local  po- 
Utical.  social  and  economic  battles  on 
behalf  of  its  client  communities." 

Having  participated  In  the  legislative 
process,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no 
inclination  by  Legal  Services  attorneys 
to  accept  the  result  of  that  process.  In 
Preterm  Inc.  against  Dukakis,  Greater 
Boston  Legal  Services  challenged  a  Mas- 
sachusetts law  limiting  expenditure  of 


State  funds  to  abortions  necessary  to 
prevent  the  death  of  the  mother. 

In  G.  against  Edwards,  the  New 
Orleans  Legal  Assistance  Corp.  obtained 
a  court  Injunction  against  enforcement 
of  a  Louisiana  statute  prohibiting  use  of 
public  funds  for  abortion  except  to  pre- 
vent the  death  of  the  mother.  In  Zbaraz 
against  Quern,  the  Legal  Assistance 
Foundation  of  Chicago  won  an  injunc- 
tion against  enforcement  of  an  Illinois 
law  preventing  State  medicsd  payments 
for  abortions  other  than  those  per- 
formed to  save  the  life  of  the  mother. 

The  State  and  federally  funded  Cali- 
fornia rural  legal  assistance  program 
filed  a  suit  on  behalf  of  19  farmworkers 
challenging  the  entire  system  of  pubUcly 
sponsored  agricultural  research  seeking 
to  produce  more  efficient  farming  equip- 
ment, claiming  it  was  displacing  migrant 
farmworkers. 

Massachusetts  Law  Reform  Institute, 
the  same  group  which  lobbied  for  the 
graduated  State  income  tax.  brought 
suit  to  challenge  State  interviews  of 
15,000  welfare  recipients  in  order  to 
reduce  fraud. 

The  veterans  education  project  adver- 
tised in  Clearinghouse  Review  of  the 
availability  of  material  to  help  veterans 
thrown  out  of  the  army  because  of 
homosexuality  to  upgrade  their 
discharges. 

The  Council  for  Public  Interest  Law  is 
"working  to  encourage  more  agencies  to 
establish  publish  participation  funding 
programs  for  public  interest  law  cen- 
ters" notwithstanding  that  Congress  has 
failed  to  authorize  intervener  funding 
programs  for  these  agencies  and  estab- 
lishment without  congressional  author- 
ization is  unlawful  under  Green  County 
Planning  Board  against  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

In  Beazer  against  New  York  City 
Transit  Authority,  the  Legal  Action 
Center  of  New  York,  Inc.,  successfully 
sued  the  New  York  City  Transit  Author- 
ity for  failure  to  employ  former  heroin 
addicts,  claiming  that  such  a  failure  was 
discriminatory  toward  blacks  and  His- 
panics.  In  addition  to  obtaining  a  judg- 
ment, attorneys  in  that  case  received 
$375,000  in  attorneys'  fees  from  the 
transit  authority. 

In  in  re  Evans,  the  Montana  Legal 
Services  Association  obtained  a  judg- 
ment that  a  preoperation  was  disabled 
for  purposes  of  receiving  SSI  and  dis- 
abihty  benefits  because  he/she  was  "un- 
able to  engage  in  substantial  gainful 
activity  due  to  the  severe  emotional 
trauma  she  has  experienced." 

In  Stevenson  against  Stevenson,  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  of  Louisville  success- 
fully sued  to  establish  the  principle  that 
a  mother's  lesbianism  is  not  sufficient 
grounds  for  changing  the  custody  of  a 
child. 

On  Cape  Cod.  the  Native  Americans 
Rights  Fund  sued  for  the  return  of  a 
large  sector  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  Indians. 

And  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
migrant  legal  action  program  went  to 
court   to   challenge    the   Secretary   of 
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Labor's  failure  to  promulgate  OSHA 
regulations  for  farm  labor. 

Almost  all  of  the  activities  outlined 
above  are  directly  federally  funded  by 
grants  from  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. But  the  Clearinghouse  Review, 
which  is  published  and  funded  by  the 
Corporation,  also  performs  a  very  con- 
troversial function  as  a  bulletin  board 
for  radical  activism.  Recent  articles 
include: 

A  piece  by  an  attorney  with  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Youth  Law  analyzing 
the"abortion-without-parents'-consent" 
decision  in  Bellotti  against  Baird,  and 
stating  that  "it  is  important  that  Legal 
Services  attorneys  devote  considerable 
energy  to  opposing  the  imposition  of 
burdensome  parental  consent  and  noti- 
fication requirements,  either  through 
legislative  advocacy  or  through  litiga- 
tion." It  adds: 

The  National  Center  for  Youth  Law  would 
be  happy  to  assist  with  such  efforts. 

An  Advocacy  Guide  to  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  Program,  In- 
tended to  advise  Legal  Services  lawyers  In 
obtaining  government  funds.  States  the 
article:  A  community  group's  main  consid- 
eration, for  example,  might  be  to  back  a 
sympathetic  political  faction  or  public 
agency  over  an  unsympathetic  one  .  .  . 

An  outline  of  the  status  of  intervener 
funding  legislation  on  the  Senate 
agenda. 

An  article  on  "Police  Brutality"  by  the 
Research  Institute  on  Legal  Assistance. 
According  to  this  article : 

Legal  services  lawyers  and  others  continue 
to  litigate  these  difficult  cases  and  contri- 
bute to  ap  evolving  body  of  law  regarding 
them.  As  part  of  this  effort  to  combat  police 
abuse,  several  publications  have  been  de- 
veloped to  assist  both  lawyers  and  clients. 

It  proceeds  to  cite  a  publication  by  the 
radical  National  Lawyer's  Guild. 

An  article  by  feminist  Sylvia  Law  on 
Reproductive  Freedom  Issues  In  Legal 
Services  Practice.  She  concludes: 

The  problems  of  ensuring  poor  women  the 
right  to  reproductive  choice  are  overwhelm- 
ing. .  .  .  Work  In  this  area  can  also  provide 
legal  services  lawyers  opportunities  to  form 
alliances  with  others,  help  develop  com- 
munity organization,  and  strengthen  the 
political  base  for  dealing  with  issues  that 
critically  affect  the  lives  of  their  clients. 

If  you  want  a  fresh  example,  Mr. 
President,  at  this  moment,  officers  and 
representatives  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  are  just  outside  this  Cham- 
ber, lobbying  Senators  to  vote  to  keep 
this  outfit  in  business. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  these  lobby- 
ists understand  that  there  is  $100  million 
in  this  resolution  which  can  be  used  to 
preserve  their  jobs  and  their  Corpora- 
tion. Otherwise,  they  would  not  be  en- 
gaged in  such  a  lobbying  blitz. 

Based  on  these  cases  of  Legal  Services 
Corporation  involvement  in  areas  which 
are  illegal  according  to  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  of  1974,  the  wide- 
spread opinion  that  this  program  "has 
committed  suicide"  as  columnist  James 
J.  Kilpatrick  has  said,  is  not  without 
foundation. 

On  March  18  of  this  year,  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Honorable  F. 
James  Sensenbrenner  quoted  Kilpatrick 


to  the  effect  that  "if  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  dies,  it  will  have  done  itself 
in."  Responding  to  the  charges  of  the 
media  commentators  that  the  President 
and  the  New  Right  were  out  to  "kill  off" 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  Kil- 
patrick, in  the  March  15, 1981  Milwaukee 
Journal,  wrote  that: 

This  would  be  a  case  of  suicide,  not  homi- 
cide. The  Legal  Services  Corporation,  through 
Its  own  failure  to  heed  repeated  warnings 
against  Its  own  activism,  will  have  done  It- 
self in. 

He  went  on  to  write  that: 

The  concept  was  so  good.  Call  me  a  starry- 
eyed  Idealist  If  you  will,  but  some  American 
Ideals  deserve  a  starry-eyed  devotion.  One  of 
these  18  carved  In  stone  above  the  Supreme 
Court:  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law."  It  Is  an 
impossible  Ideal,  to  be  sure,  but  no  matter. 
We  ought  to  strive  for  the  Impossible  now 
and  then. 

The  idea  behind  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration was  to  put  some  element  of  balance 
In  those  famous  scales  of  justice.  The  Idea 
was  to  see  that  the  poor  person  got  a  fair 
shake  In  his  encounters  with  the  clvU 
law.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Thus  in  1974  came  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  with  a  mission  to  help.  And  it 
has  helped.  Through  323  local  programs  em- 
ploying 5.000  lawyers,  the  corporation  has 
gono  to  bat  for  thousands  of  poor  persons  in 
need  of  legal  assistance:  domestic  relations, 
child  cvistody,  housing  problems,  welfare 
checks,  divorce,  employment. 

.  .  .  But  the  corporation  Is  heavily  and 
unhappily  influenced  by  ideological  activists 
who  have  grander  ideas.  They  see  their  role 
as  a  remaking  of  society.  Many  of  the  young- 
er LSC  lawyers  are  fresh  caught  from  law 
school.  Often  their  energy  Is  surpassed  only 
by  their  immaturity.  Their  passions  cannot 
be  fired  by  the  humdrum  fuel  of  a  custody 
case.  They  want  to  be  aggressive. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  LSC's  oldest 
hands,  Alan  Houseman,  who  is  Research 
Director  for  the  Corporation,  wrote  ard 
circulated  a  memorandum  to  LSC  staff 
on  December  29,  1980.  In  this  memo. 
Houseman  fretted  over  the  survival  of 
what  he  referred  to  as  "committed,  ag- 
gressive and  political  staff."  reminding 
the  staff  that  "aggressive  advocacy"  was 
needed  to  accomplish  the  Corporation's 
goals,  which  he  defined  in  terms  of  "leg- 
islative and  administrative  representa- 
tion, litigation,  and  community  educa- 
tion." The  Houseman  memorandum 
went  on  to  outline  a  comprehensive 
lobbying  strategy. 

These  activities  violate  several  pro- 
visions of  sections  1006  and  1007  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974. 
The  case  of  the  Penobscot  Indian  suit 
against  the  State  of  Maine  is  one  ex- 
ample of  this.  To  return  one-third  of  the 
State  of  Maine  to  these  Indians,  as  the 
suit  sought  to  do,  would  cause  the  dis- 
placement of  many  thousands  of  poor 
persons  and  their  families.  The  notion 
of  poverty  as  a  class  problem  variously 
manifested  rather  than  an  Individual 
or  family  condition,  a  badly  flawed  con- 
cept, is  fundamental  to  the  legal  serv- 
ices program.  Every  local  legal  services 
recipient  organization  is  structured  to 
function  as  a  so-called  public  interest 
law  firm  in  which  the  supposed  public 
interest,  for  the  poor  as  a  class,  is 
equated  with  questionable  poUtical  con- 
clusions. 

I  and  millions  of  other  Americans 


question  and  abhor  the  idea  that  It  Is  In 
the  interest  of  the  poor  that  a  policy  of 
easy  abortion  be  encouraged,  that  abor- 
tions be  taxpayer  financed,  and  that 
with  respect  to  minor  children  abortions 
be  performed  without  either  parental 
notice  or  consent.  Yet  this  Is  the  pre- 
vailing ideology  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

Acknowledging  the  recidivist  behavior 
of  the  LSC  with  regard  to  adherence  to 
its  charter,  defenders  of  the  Corporation 
nevertheless  persist  in  defending  it.  A 
common  argument  is  that  class  action 
suits— prohibited  by  the  aforementioned 
sections  of  the  act — account  for  a  "mere 
1  percent"  of  all  cases  handled  by  the 
LSC. 

To  place  this  argument  in  proper  per- 
spective, all  one  has  to  do  is  note  that 
not  a  single  example  of  those  cases 
which  I  cited  earlier  could  be  called  a 
class  action.  Nor  need  I  mention  the  fact 
that  just  because  a  suit  is  not  a  class 
action  does  not  mean  it  is  not  in  violation 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
of  1974. 

Th»  political  activities  of  the  LSC,  spe- 
cifically lobbying,  will  consume  $1.9  mil- 
lion of  this  year's  budget.  This  is  the 
estimate  I  received  from  a  source  inside 
the  LSC  who  insists  on  retaining  ano- 
nymity for  fear  of  retaliation.  Note  that 
lobbying  is  not  class  action  either. 

This  $1.9  miir.on  represents  two-thirds 
of  1  percent  of  Legal  Services'  budget. 
However,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
quantify  the  total  political  activity  of 
LSC. 

The  LSC  is  an  outlaw  program  run- 
ning wild.  The  staff  of  the  Corporation 
likes  to  make  a  big  deal  about  "help'ng 
the  poor."  but  before  we  assume  that  the 
poor  are  being  helped,  we  should  be 
aware  that  increasing  numbers  of  poor 
people  have  become  alienated  from  the 
LSC,  and  In  many  cases,  direct  victims 
of  LSC  Utigation  targeted  against  them. 

I  question  and  abhor  the  idea  that 
voluntary  prayer  be  banned  from  the 
Nation's  public  school  classrooms,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  the 
poor  to  retain  such  a  ban,  yet  taxpayer 
subsidized  Legal  Services  attorneys  are 
lobbving  against  the  removal  of  such  re- 
strictions on  prayer. 

I  question  and  abhor  the  idea  that  wil- 
ful, premeditated  murder  of  the  Innocent 
cannot  be  made  subject  to  caoital  pun- 
ishment, yet  Legal  Services  personnel  use 
taxpayer  resources  to  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  capital  punishment,  on  the 
grounds  that  such  a  policy  militates  par- 
ticularly against  the  poor. 

I  abhor  the  idea  that  reductions  in 
property  and  income  taxes  such  as  those 
proposed  in  Cal  fomia  and  Massachu- 
setts for  working  Americans  are  being 
opposed  at  taxpayer  expense  by  subsid- 
ized LSC  recipient  personnel,  who  regard 
such  tax  cuts  as  depriving  the  pocw  of 
access  to  resources  to  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  such  attorneys,  they  are  entiUed 
as  a  matter  of  right. 

I  abhor  the  LSC-propagated  notion 
that  students  have  a  property  right  in 
ther  diplomas  and  that  competency  test- 
ing violates  the  civil  rights  of  students 
who  are  unable  to  meet  academic  stand- 
ards. 
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I  applaud  the  President's  courageous 
decision  to  propose  the  abolition  of  this 
counterproductive  program  wliich  haa 
arrogated  to  itself  the  right  to  use  pub- 
lic funds  to  propagate  its  secular  faith 
in  liberal  nostrums  of  class  conflict,  sex- 
ual liberation,  eccwiomic  redistribution, 
and  governmentally  mandated  equality 
of  result. 

I  further  agree  with  the  President  and 
with  conservative  Democrats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  no  amount 
of  reshufflng  of  budget  categories  can 
assure  us  that  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
PederaJ  Government  will  not  again  re- 
assert itself  in  the  area  of  legal  services. 
Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  insuring, 
once  and  for  all,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  extricated  from  the  legal 
services  area,  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Mr.  William 
Reece  Smith,  Jr..  has  publicly  criticized 
President  Reagan's  decision  to  terminate 
funding  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Smith  has  also  attempted  to 
generate  support  for  this  controversial 
program  from  State  bar  associations  and 
bar  leaders  across  the  country.  Staff  of 
the  ABA  has  also  been  involved  in  lob- 
bying for  continuation  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

I  am  sure,  of  course,  that  such  efforts 
by  Mr.  Smith  and  the  ABA  staff— in  con- 
junction with  the  LSC  bureaucracy — 
have  had  some  success.  But  support  for 
the  ABA-LSC  position  is  far  from  unan- 
imous among  lawyers  and  State  bar  as- 
sociations. In  fact,  most  lawyers  with 
whom  I  talk  oppose  continuation  of 
fimdlng  for  this  controversial  program. 
The  North  Carolina  Bar  Association,  for 
example,  has  deep  reservations  about  the 
cont  nuation  of  the  LSC  in  my  State  and 
the  associations  general  practice  com- 
mittee is  currently  reviewing  North 
Carolina's  participation  in  the  Federal 
legal  services  crogram. 

Significantly,  the  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Bar  Association.  Mr. 
Dewey  W.  Wells,  declined  to  go  along 
with  Mr.  Sm'th's  blanket  endorsement  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  At  this 
point,  I  sha'J  insert  into  the  Re'-oid  a 
copy  of  Mr  Wells'  letter  to  Mr.  William 
Reece  Smith,  Jr..  in  which  Mr.  Wells 
states: 

The  ABA  Is  not  reflecting  the  prevailing 
viewpoint  of  American  lawyers  when  It  sup- 
ports a  continuation  of  funding  of  LSC  as  It 
and  Its  affiliates  are  now  operating. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  cooy  of  Mr.  Wells'  letter  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Reece  Smith,  Jr..  to  which  I 
referred. 

There  being  no  object'on.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NorrH  Carolina  Bar  Associatiow. 

Raleigh.  N.C..  March  18. 1981. 
Mr.  WttLiAM  Reece  Smith.  Jr.. 
President.  American  Bar  Association,  Amer- 
ican Bar  Center,  Chicago,  III. 

Deab  Reect:  I  acknowledge  receiving  vour 
letter  of  March  13  Inviting  our  Association 
to  loin  American  Bar  Association  represent- 
atives on  April  1  to  call  on  Senato"^  and 
Congressmen  to  solicit  their  supnort  of  con- 
tinued fxmdlng  of  Legal  Services  Corporation 


W«  wUl  not  be  able  to  Join  you  in  that 
endeavor  because  whether  the  North  Carolina 
Bar  Association  continues  to  support  LSC  is 
in  doubt.  Reacting  to  the  concerns  of  many 
members,  last  fall  I  requested  our  Committee 
on  General  Practice  to  study  the  operations 
of  Legal  Services  of  North  Carolina.  Inc.  It 
l3  doing  so  and  I  expect  It  to  report  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  next  month.  ..  expect 
the  Board  then  to  take  a  position  favoring 
either  the  continuation,  or  the  reordering, 
or  the  termination  of  LSC. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  ABA  is  not 
reflecting  the  prevaUlng  viewpoint  of  Amer- 
ican lawyers  when  It  supports  a  continuation 
of  funding  of  LSC  as  it  and  Its  affiliates  are 
now  operating.  Their  lobbying  and  "commu- 
nity education"  efforts,  and  their  resistance 
to  funded  participation  by  private  lawyers. 
has  Justifiably  deprived  them  of  the  support 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  bar  which  remains 
genuinely  concerned  about  the  availability 
of  legal  services  to  the  poor. 

Engaging  in  the  advocacy  of  political  and 
social  causes  is  not  only  a  deviation  by  LSC 
from  the  Congressional  Intent.  It  consumes 
a  significant  portion  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  it  at  a  time  when  most  Americans 
seem  ready  to  adjust  to  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  Inflationary  government  spending. 
It  is  disappointing  that  the  ABA  does  not 
at  least  moderate  Its  support  of  LSC  by  con- 
ceding that  some  economies  are  In  order. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Dewey  W.  Weixs. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOYNmAN  and  Mr.  DAN- 
FORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
may  need. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  as  perhaps  the 
one  Member  of  this  body  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Task  Force  on  Poverty 
which  President  Kennedy  set  up  in  1963, 
prior  to  his  assassination,  and  which 
President  Johnson,  to  his  great  and  his- 
toric glory,  continued  and  brought  to 
fruition  as  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  out  of  which  grew  the  noble 
idea  that  the  U.S.  Government  should 
provide  a  measure  of  legal  representa- 
tion in  the  courts  of  our  Nation  for  those 
who  could  not  afford  it. 

That  was  an  idea  that  began  under 
one  Democratic  President  and  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Republican  President  who 
succeeded  him.  The  idea  of  a  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  was  put  forth  first  un- 
der President  Nixon.  He  acknowledged 
that  it  would  have  difficulties  and  em- 
barrass some  persons  and  discomfort 
others,  but  he  insisted  that  nothing  was 
finer  in  the  American  political  tradition 
than  that  we  should  accept  such  dllHcul- 
ties  and  embarrassments  because  the  is- 
sue involved  was  justice — justice;  that 
juries  would  decide,  not  lawyers;  that 
judges  would  rule,  not  lawyers. 

Following  President  Nixon's  acute 
perception  that  a  separate  legal  corpo- 
ration ought  to  be  set  up  independent  of 
this  body,  of  the  executive  branch,  at 
length,  proposed  in  1971.  it  was  estab- 
lished in  1975.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that 
we  are  proud  of  in  this  Nation.  I  cannot 


imagine  that  this  body,  that  has  so  long 
supj-orted  an  idea  that  is  essential  to  us. 
that  embodies  the  whole  purpose  of  a 
lawmaking  institution — that  the  laws 
should  be  observed  and  justice  should  be 
done — would  now  consider  abolishing 
that  tradition. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  this  aisle  who  feel 
as  strongly  as  I  do.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  who  hats  served  with  such  dis- 
tinction as  the  attorney  general  of  his 
State,  has  risen.  I  hope  he  might  speak. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
tried  to  speak  and  no  doubt  will.  I  simply 
wish  to  make  my  judgment  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  ask  that  there  be 
order  for  those  other  Senators  who  wish 
to  speak  now.    . 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
some  time  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
How  much  time  does  he  desire? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  going 
to  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  position  offered  by  the  administra- 
tion. It  may  be  that,  indeed,  there  will 
be  a  redesign  of  a  system  for  Legal  Serv- 
ices and  it  may  be  that  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Comm'ttee  will 
bring  us  such  a  recommendation.  But  the 
Budget  Committee  does  not  have  the  last 
word  to  say  in  that  respect. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  shall  sup- 
port the  recommendations  that  have 
been  made  by  the  administration  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished ma'oritv  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  take  a  minute  or  two  on  another  tack 
on  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  others  might  agree. 

What  the  amendment  would  do  is  re- 
quire the  Committee  on  Finance  to  cut 
an  additional  $100  million  from  both  fis- 
cal 1982  and  1983.-  This  amendment,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  intended  to  eliminate 
$100  million  allegedly  earmarked  in  so- 
cial services  block  grant  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  many  of  the 
concerns  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  about 
the  excess  of  legal  services  attorneys.  I 
see  no  reason  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  attorneys  to  tie  up  Federal 
programs  in  endle-s  lit'gation  or  to  lobby 
against  legislation  that  they  do  not  favor. 
Nevertheless.  I  see  no  need  for  this 
amendment.  There  are.  in  fact,  no  funds 
earmarked  for  legal  services  as  part  of 
social  services  block  grant  or  as  part  of 
anything  else  in  the  Finance  Committee's 
jurisdiction. 

Th's  amendment  does  not  prevent  any 
spend'ng  for  legal  services.  Whether  it 
passes  or  not.  the  Finance  Committee  can 
still  authorize  soending  for  le?;al  services 
as  a  permissible  use  for  social  services 
funds.  Therefore,  the  only  real  effect 
of  the  amendment  is  to  force  the  Finance 
Committee  to  save  an  additional  $100 
m'llion  in  its  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Committee 
is  already  required  to  produce  $8.8  bil- 
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lion  In  savings  In  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$10.87  bUlion  for  fiscal  year  1983.  This 
will  be  a  painful  task.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  Finance  Committee's  task  to  be 
made  more  difficult  simply  because  of  a 
fear,  which  I  believe  unwarranted,  that 
the  Finance  Committee  will  permit  the 
fimding  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  there 
Is  some  concern  that  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  may  have  hoped  that 
social  services  funds  would  be  used  to 
fund  the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  I 
do  not  know  what  was  on  the  minds  of 
the  Budget  Committee  when  it  ap- 
proved the  Finance  Committee  budget 
totals — I  cannot  psychoanalyze  the 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
Nothing  in  the  Budget  Committee's  re- 
port indicates  such  an  intent  or  any  ear- 
marking. 

While  I  do  not  know  what  was  on  the 
minds  of  Budget  Committee  Senators.  I 
know  what  is  on  my  mind.  The  Finance 
Committee  will  make  this  decision,  not 
the  Budget  Commitee. 

This  will  be  a  painful  task  in  Itself.  I 
have  not  determined  yet  where  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  comes  in.  We  have  al- 
most reached  the  limit.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  work  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  others  who  have  op- 
posing views  when  it  comes  to  our  com- 
mittee. 

As  I  said.  I  cannot  focus  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  but  I  know  th^t  the  Finance 
Committee  will  finally  make  the  decision. 
I  just  want  to  set  the  record  straight.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana disagrees  with  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  ot  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  that  no  one  agrees 
with  the  argument  made  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  more  than  I  do. 

Some  years  ago.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment trying  to  stop  the  practice  of  us'ng 
tlic  so-called  poverty  lawyers  to  sue  the 
Government.  I  argued  at  that  time  that 
the  most  insane  thing  I  could  think  of 
was  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  sue  yourself.  As 
I  said  at  that  time,  nobody  but  an  idiot 
would  do  that.  I  thoueht  that  was  what 
the  Government  was  doing  when,  to  use 
the  quotation  of  the  Senator,  our  Gov- 
ernment was  paying  for  25.000  lawsuits 
against  ourselves,  against  the  Secretary 
of  HEW.  who  was  doing  what  we  wanted 
him  to  do. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator's  argtm^ent 
completely.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Finance  Comm'ttee  will  have  great  diffi- 
culty getting  within  the  funds  provided 
in  things  we  think  are  very  important. 

For  example,  very  little  money  would 
be  available  for  family  planning.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  that  one  area,  every  dollar 
that  is  saved  is  going  to  cost  us  $10  by 
adding  to  our  welfare  load  in  the  long 
run. 

So  there  are  a  lot  of  areas  where  we 
are  not  going  to  have  enough  money  to 


do  the  things  we  think  are  necessary 
with  regard  to  other  social  services. 

While  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  believe  that  the  money 
is  going  to  be  very  much  needed,  and 
we  will  have  great  difficulty  reducing  by 
the  $8  billion  we  are  required  to  cut, 
without  serious  harm  to  a  lot  of  unfor- 
tunate people. 

So  while  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carol'na,  I  believe  the  money  will 
be  needed  for  other  services. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  hundred  million  dol- 
lars, if  this  amendment  is  not  approved, 
will  remain  in  the  Finance  Committee. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  What  is  po'ng  to  happen 
to  the  hundred  million  dollars? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  the  Senator  asking 
that  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  first, 
or  the  ranking  minority  member,  or  who- 
ever. 

Mr.  DOLE  I  will  have  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  Is  that  part  of  our 
$8.8  billion? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  part  of  the 
social  services  b'ock  grant  that  the  Pres- 
ident recommends,  which  would  include 
merging  into  one  b'ock  grant  title  XX 
day  care,  title  XX  local  training,  devel- 
opment, disabilit'es — a  long  list  that  the 
President  said  should  all  be  put  in  one 
block,  if  you  want  to.  It  is  still  up  to  you. 
Then  the  States  would  end  up  using  it 
for  those  things  or  not,  depending  on 
how  you  all  drew  the  law  and  how  it 
passed  Congress. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  do  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  point  I  should 
like  to  make — and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  who  will  take  my 
place,  and  I  will  designate  the  time  to 
him  for  the  evening — is  that,  first  of  all, 
there  is  nothing  done  in  th's  reconcilia- 
tion resolution  on  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration— period,  unequivocallv.  abso- 
lutely. The  reason  is  that  there  is  no 
authorization  presently  a'ive  as  a  law  on 
legal  services,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  knows.  It  has  ex- 
pired. 

We  cannot  reconcile  against  unau- 
thorized programs.  That  is  sort  of  what 
we  were  doing  on  the  last  amendment — 
just  telling  a  committee  to  save  money. 
There  is  no  law  to  reconcile  against. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  is  still 
back.  It  is  still  back  in  their  lap.  with 
whatever  authorizing  money  they  have. 
They  use  it  for  CETA.  they  use  it  for  all 
the  different  programs,  and  they  may 
still  use  it  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration, I  sav  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  <Mr.  Helms),  there  is  nothing 
in  here  that  inhibits,  entices  it,  or  pro- 
hibits it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  There  is  nothing  in  here 
except  the  $100  million,  which  is  $100 


million   more   than   President   Reagan 
requested.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  block  grant  has 
$100  million  more  in  it  than  the  Presi- 
dent requested.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. But  the  block  grant  as  requested 
by  the  President  had  legal  services  in  it. 
It  just  did  not  have  the  extra  $100  mil- 
lion in  it.  It  had  It  In  before,  and  you 
put  $100  million  in  for  the  whole  block. 

It  just  appears  to  me  that  when  the 
block  grant  is  $5  billion,  you  have  neither 
assured  nor  have  you  destroyed  what  the 
President  asked  for,  which  was,  "Put  it 
in  the  block,  but  don't  carry  its  money 
in  it,"  so  the  block  becomes  a  smaller 
percent  for  each  of  the  programs.  We 
put  $100  million  back  in  because  there 
was  a  program,  juvenile  justice,  that 
everyone  thought  should  not  be  zeroed 
out.  and  It  was  totally  zeroed  out.  We 
put  It  In  the  block  and  said,  "Put  $100 
million  In." 

So  It  seems  to  me — and  I  say  this  In  all 
respect  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, one  of  the  best  friends  I  have— that 
the  Senator's  amendment  will  not  ef- 
fectively cause  legal  services  to  be  part 
of  that  block  grant,  nor  will  it  take  It 
out^-neither  one.  The  only  way  the  Sen- 
ator can  make  sure  it  is  out  is  to  take 
every  bit  of  money  out  of  that  block 
grant — every  bit. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  jneld. 

Mr.  DOLE.  When  that  block  grant 
came  to  the  floor,  the  Senator  could 
then  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  mean  in  this  rec- 
onciliation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  At  another  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  He  could  go  to 
the  Finance  Committee  and  say.  "You 
should  not  include  legal  services  as  a 
perm'ssive  block  grant  for  the  States." 
and  the  Senator's  committee  would  have 
to  decide.  If  the  committee  put  It  in.  the 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna  could  stin 
come  to  the  floor  and  say  it  should  not 

There  Is  a  third  protection.  The  com- 
mittee could  put  it  In.  and  the  States 
may  not  use  It.  The  States  would  not 
have  to  put  it  in  if  It  Is  permissive. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  not 
insist  that  we  vote,  because  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  oppose  the 
amendment,  not  on  the  basis  of  legal 
services  but  on  the  basis  that  $100  mU- 
lion  should  be  left  in  that  block  grant 
for  the  Finance  Committee  to  decide  the 
parameters  of  the  block  grant,  and  the 
Senate  would  debate  the  issue  of  what  is 
In  there.  ,  ^     ^      .„   ..  ^ 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  vield.  on  my  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr  HELMS.  What  confuses  me  Is  that 
Mr  BeU.  of  the  Budget  Committee  sUff. 
said  precisely  and  specifically  that  the 
$100  million  which  Is  the  subject  of  this 
amendment  included  funds  to  save  Uie 
legal  services  programs.  This  is  what 
confused  me. 

Mr  DOMENICI.  He  Is  as  wrong  as 
Dave  Stockman  Is  In  his  letter.  They  are 
both  wrong.  Dave  Stockman  says  in  his 
letter,  specifically: 
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We  support  your  amendment  to  add  $100 
million  savings  to  the  social  services  block 
grant  reconciliation  Instructions  to  eliminate 
earmarked  funds  {or  legal  services. 

That  is  not  so.  There  are  no  earmarked 
funds.  And  Steve  Bell  is  jiist  ais  wrong. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  IX>MENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Are  there  any  ear- 
marked funds  in  this  resolution? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  why  I  say  that 
Dave  Stockman  is  just  as  much  in  error 
as  our  staff  people. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  He  is  wrong. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  all  the  time  on 
the  resolution  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Presidrait,  in  our 
Subcommittee  on  Aging,  Family,  and 
Human  Services,  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama,  when 
we  made  the  markup  in  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee, there  was  $100  million  earmarked 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

The  committee  sent  our  budget  mark 
to  the  Budget  Committee  and  in  the 
Budget  Committee — maybe  I  better  go 
back  a  step — as  I  recall  based  upon  eco- 
nomic assumptions  we  were  using  at  that 
time  we  were  about  $3  billion  over  what 
President  Reagan  had  asked  us  to  cut. 
When  we  went  to  the  Budget  Committee 
it  came  down  to  a  donnybrook  on  the 
Budget  Committee  concerning  how  much 
of  that  $3  billion  we  would  have  to  cut 
out,  and  it  came  down  to  a  fight  among 
the  members  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  I  might  add  a  series  of  negotiations 
among  members  of  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee as  to  what  programs  we  should  try 
to  save. 

I  made  the  motion  in  the  Budget 
Committee  of  those  $3  billion  we  were 
overusing  the  econonuc  assumptions 
that  we  used  on  the  Labor  Committee 
which  BJK  different  from  those  used  by 
the  Budget  Committee.  Of  the  $3  billion 
we  moved  to  save  $353  million  for  the 
handicapped,  which  restored  the  full 
amount  that  we  had  projected  for  the 
handicapped.  $345  million  for  educa- 
tional block  grants  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  because  we  be- 
lieved, and  we  think  we  are  right  to  this 
day,  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  imple- 
ment the  block  grant  program  quifckly 
enough  to  prevent  the  taking  of  funds 
out  of  State  and  local  programs,  and  we 
added  another  $300  mUlion  for  youth 
Jobs  and  CETA,  for  a  total  of  $398 
million. 

That  passed  by  a  vote  of  12  to  10. 

Knocked  out  of  the  Labor  Committee 
mark  by  the  Budget  Committee  was 
about  $2  billion,  including  $100  million 
for  the  national  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

*K*'w^.'^  ^^^^  ^^'■e  '^Sht  now  and  in 
the  budget  reconciliation  request  that 
we  are  aU  debating,  this  resolution  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  9.  there  Is 

?^o?^*  ^  *^*«  resolution  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation 


Now  we  have  noticed  that  there  Is 
$100  million  in  title  20  social  services 
funding  for  what  has  been  described  as 
juvenile  justice  and  legal  services  for 
the  poor. 

It  is  my  understanding,  and  I  hope 
someone  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
that  should  those  funds  be  permitted  to 
stay  in,  should  either  the  Senator's 
amendment  be  defeated  or  withdrawn, 
should  funds  stay  in  they  will  not  be 
earmarked  by  the  Finance  Committee 
for  the  national  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. That  Is  my  understanding  be- 
cause the  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
Legal  Services  Corporation  lies  in  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  just  add  one  or 
two  points. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  say  I  have  never 
suggested   that   they   were   earmarked. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  Senator  has. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  trying  to  mike 
clear  they  should  not  be  earmarked  for 
the  national  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
It  is  one  thing  to  keep  $100  mill'on 
extra  money  in  the  Finance  Committee 
title  20  socal  services  fund  for  whatever 
purposes  thev  want  as  long  as  they  do 
not  overlap  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  national  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

It  is  another  th'ng  to  utilize  those 
fimds  by  that  committee  for  legal  serv- 
ices for  the  poor  as  determined  by  the 
States  through  the  block  grant  and  for 
juvenile  justice  programs,  and  that  is 
my  understanding  as  to  what  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  is  likely  to  do. 

I  wish  we  had  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  here  be- 
cause I  think  he  would  confirm,  but  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  here.  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader:  Is  that  not 
basically  what  the  $100  million  is  likely 
to  be  used  for  if  it  is  used  for  legal  serv- 
ices at  all? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  sorry.  My  attention 
was  diverted. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  left  $100  million  in 
title  20  social  services  In  the  Finance 
Committee. 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  has  basIcaUy  been 
described  as  money  for  juvenile  justice 
and  legal  services  for  the  poor  through 
a  block  grant  approach  which  the  States 
would  determine.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  But,  of  course,  there 
is  no  requirement  that  it  be  used  that 
way.  It  can  be  used  for  other  social 
services. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Is  it  not  likely  either  they 
use  it  for  other  social  services  or  they 
will  use  it  for  juvenile  justice  for  legal 
services  for  the  poOT? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  they  decide  not  to  use 

it  for  that  purpose  that  means  they  will 

use  it  for  some  other  social  spending 

purpose  not  related  to  legal  services. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Under  no  circumstances 


will  the  Finance  Committee  come  out 
with  a  bill  or  with  a  recommendation 
thTt  those  funds  be  used  to  fund  the  na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation? 

Mr.  LONG.  No.  I  can  only  speak  for 
myself  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  spoke 
for  himself.  But  I  think  I  have  been 
heard  to  be  as  critical  of  the  activities 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  as  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  been. 
I  applaud  what  he  said  here.  I  really 
think  that  that  organization  has  gone  far 
beyond  what  most  of  us  think  should  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  HATCH.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
I  believe  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Finance  Committee  to  assert  juris- 
diction over  the  national  Legal  Services 
Corporation  or  to  have  any  of  these  funds 
earmarked  for  the  perpetuation  of  this. 
Mr.  LONG.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  just  go  a  little  bit 
further. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  realizes  that  I 
have  been  a  supporter  of  the  national 
Legal  Services  Corporation  ever  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  Senate.  I 
have  had  grave  reservations  in  support- 
ing it,  and  I  can  remember  fighting  the 
bill  in  1977  and  getting  a  number  of 
amendments  through  and  also  reducing 
some  of  the  total  budget  because  they 
wanted  to  jump  it,  as  I  recall,  from  $117 
million  to  $225  million,  and  I  believe  we 
went  back  to  $205  million  as  a  result  of 
the  work  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  on  the 
floor.  ^ 

I  have  worked  in  the  committee  and 
when  we  passed  the  bill,  reauthorized  the 
bill,  I  think  last  year  or  the  year  before — 
I  cannot  even  keep  track  of  it — we  again 
raised  concerns  about  the  nature  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  and  the  ex- 
otic law  and  law  aoproach  that  was  being 
used  by  certain  attorneys  working  for 
the  national  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
We  raised  those  issues.  We  were  as- 
sured that  these  funds  would  all  go  to 
just  helo  the  poor,  that  they  would  go 
in  a  nonexotic  law.  way  to  helo  the  poor, 
and  that  they  would  basically  stay  away 
from  these  very  controversial  areas  that 
have  caused  considerable  controversy  on 
the  floor  ever  since  I  have  been  here  In 
the  Senate  and  which  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Ssnator  from  North  Carolina  has 
more  than  adequately  described  this  eve- 
ning and  which  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  described  to 
a  degree. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  national 
Leeal  Services  Corporation  has  done  it- 
self in.  I  believe  they  have  continued  to 
ignore  the  wishes  of  this  body  after  we 
have  given  it  every  opportunity  to  be  the 
official  cfuasigovemmental  corporation  to 
help  the  poor,  that  they  have  continued 
to  go  out  and  to  lobby  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  lobby  Members  of  Congress, 
to  lobby  in  State  legislatures  and  else- 
where and  to  continue  to  promote  rules 
and  regulations  which  are  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  poor  and  finally 
which  are  contrary  to  the  desires  of  those 
of  us  who  have  actually  tried  to  keep- this 
corporation  alive  over  the  last  4  years. 

Will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  agree  with  me  on  that? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  do.  Indeed. 
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Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  to  admit  that  I 
worry  a  considerable  amount  about  legal 
services  for  the  poor  and  about  the  needs 
of  the  poor,  but  I  also  worry  about  fund- 
ing organizations  that  continue  to  exceed 
their  mandate  and  continue  to  just  fly  in 
the  face  of  all  we  have  tried  to  recom- 
mend to  them  over  the  years  that  some  of 
us  sincerely  have  tried  to  support  that 
organization. 

I  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  right  in  asking  that  it 
not  be  funded.  So  I  intend  to  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  recommend,  however,  that  with  at 
least  the  good  faith  assurance  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  the 
$100  million  in  the  title  XX  funds  in  the 
Finance  Committee  be  allowed  to  remain 
for  whatever  purpose  they  utilize  with 
the  understanding  that  we  will  not  ex- 
pect them  to  reauthorize  in  any  way  the 
national  Legal  Services  Corporation  over 
which  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee has  jurisdiction. 

Personally  I  believe  it  is  time  to  send  a 
message  to  these  people  that  we  are  sick 
and  tired  of  them  not  exclusively  work- 
ing for  the  poor. 

I  can  tell  Senators  that  I  have  had 
people  from  Utah,  very  serious  and 
sincere  attorneys,  who  voluntarily  came 
back  here  at  their  own  time  and  expense 
and  at  the  expense  of  other  attorneys 
who  have  begged  us  to  keep  the  national 
Legal  Services  Corporation  alve,  attor- 
neys who  I  know  are  impeccable,  top- 
rated  attorneys,  who  literally  have 
worked  very  hard  in  Utah  to  have  the 
national  Legal  Services  Corporation  do 
what  really  was  proper  and  legal  for  the 
poor. 

I  believe  in  Utah  the  situation  is  that 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  has  ren- 
dered a  good  service  to  the  poor  and  has 
done  so  within  the  framework  of  the 
mandate  we  have  talked  about  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  time  under  the  circumstances 
that  I  think  we  have  beaten  this  to  death, 
and  I  would  be  interested  in  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California.  I  will 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment,  and  I 
will  speak  very  briefly.  Although  it  has 
been  described  by  its  sponsor  as  eliminat- 
ing funding  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration— the  future  of  the  legal  services 
program,  which  I  believe  is  absolutely  es- 
sential, is  simply  not  at  issue  here,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  who  is  managing  the 
bill. 

This  amendment  would  reduce  by  $100 
million  funds  available  to  the  Finance 
Committee  for  social  services  programs 
for  low-income  and  disabled  individuals. 
The  legal  services  program  is  no*  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  and  the  future  of 
this  program  will  be  before  the  Senate 
at  an  appropriate  time.  But  this  is  not 
the  time,  and  this  is  not  the  amendment. 

This  amendment,  if  accepted,  could  re- 


sult in  a  reduction  of  funds  allocated  for 
programs  such  as  day  care  services  for 
low-income  children,  for  services  to 
home-bound  disabled  and  elderly  in- 
dividuals, for  the  care  of  abused  and  ne- 
glected children. 

Mr.  President,  these  programs  are  al- 
ready facing  drastic  reductions  under  the 
Budget  Committee's  and  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal.  Further  cuts  are  sim- 
ply unconscionable.  These  are  programs 
that  needy  individuals  depend  upon  for 
basic  survival.  I  strongly  urge  the  defeat 
of  this  ill-advised  and  ill-designed 
amendment. 

However.  I  want  to  add  one  comment 
about  the  legal  services  program  itself. 

Our  system  of  justice  is  based  upon 
the  peaceful,  orderly  resolution  of  dis- 
putes and  conflicts.  The  assistance  of 
counsel  is  essential  to  this  system.  The 
right  to  be  heard  is  of  little  avail — even 
to  an  educated  layman — without  counsel. 

The  legal  services  program  is  based 
upon  the  very  simple,  fundamental 
prem'se  that  the  poor — no  less  than  the 
wealthy — are  entitled  to  legal  represen- 
tation to  redress  grievances  and  defend 
their  interests. 

Our  society — our  social  compact — is 
based  upon  the  concept  that  all  c'tizens. 
no  matter  what  their  flnancial  circum- 
stances, are  entitled  to  be  protected  by 
the  law.  This  right  to  equal  protection  of 
law  and  access  to  the  judicial  svstem  is 
a  basic  right  arising  from  our  system  of 
just'ce.  A  fair  and  just  government  can- 
not countenance  denying  i>eople  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  because  of  poverty.  The 
Legal  Services  Corporation  is  an  example 
of  what  a  fair  and  just  government  can 
and  must  do  to  bring  equal  justice  to  its 
people. 

I  am  delighted  now  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HATCH.  What  I  would  like  to  do 
at  this  time  is  yield  the  remainder  of 
the  time  from  Senator  Domenici  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  then  take  the  chair  so  that  I 
can  relieve  mv  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch)  .  The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  California. 

TTie  purpose  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram is  a  simple,  but  essential  one — to 
provide  equal  access  to  our  system  of 
justice  for  those  persons  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  legal  assistance.  That 
purpose  is  rooted  in  the  fimdamentals 
of  our  democratic  society. 

The  legal  services  program  has  been 
in  existence  now  for  nearly  10  years.  To 
be  sure,  it  has  experienced  mtmy  difiQ- 
culties  in  the  course  of  its  development 
since  it  was  established  as  a  part  of  the 
OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  1964, 
but  now  it  is  enthusiastically  supported 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  and  by 
State  and  local  bar  associations  across 
the  country. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  article  written 
by  a  widely  recognized  and,  at  times, 
thoughtful  conservative,  Mr.  James  J. 
Kilpatrick,  in  the  WashingtCHi  Star  of 
Tuesday.  June  10,  1980.  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
wrote  of  his  original  opposition  to  the 
Corporation,  but  then  went  on  to  say: 


The  Corporation  has  oome  a  long  w%j  from 
those  angry  days  In  1973  and  1974  when 
many  of  us  on  the  conservative  side  fou^t 
like  bobcats  against  Its  very  creation. 

Further  almg  in  his  column,  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick gets  to  the  funding  of  Le^^ 
Services: 

The  pending  Senate  bUl  would  authorize 
$321.3  million  for  the  Corporation  in  Fiscal 
'81.  It  Is  a  seriously  needed  sum.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  poor  families  c*n  accept 
the  realities  of  being  poor:  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  have  the  food,  clothing,  housing. 
higher  education  and  material  amenities  of 
the  rich.  What  they  cannot  accept  Is  the 
sense  of  being  unfairly  ground  down  by  tlie 
mill  wheels  of  the  law. 

We  never  will  achieve  the  Ideal  of  truly 
equal  justice.  Outside  the  antiseptic  realms 
of  mathematics,  literal  equality  does  not 
exist  and  ought  not  to  exist.  But  at  law,  we 
must  Keep  trying.  The  preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution pledges  a  national  purpose  "to  es- 
tablish justice."  Let  us  get  on  with  the  Job. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  argues  the  case  with  as 
great  an  eloquence  as  I  have  heard. 

Just  a  little  over  a  week  ago.  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick again  devoted  a  column  to  the 
Legal  Services  Corporaticm,  In  which  he 
states  that  if  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration dies,  it  will  have  done  itself  in 
through  its  own  lobbying  efforts.  But 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  concludes  that  column  as 
follows: 

The  concept  is  worth  saving.  Heaven 
knows  It  is'  I  will  cling  to  the  Ideal  wllly- 
nllly.  But  perhaps  some  other  mechanism — 
blo:k  grants  to  the  states,  or  pro  bono  serv- 
ices by  private  attorneys — would  be  better. 
If  the  Corjjoratlon  dies,  the  need  wlU  stiU 
be  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  aforementioned  ar- 
ticles by  Mr.  Kilpatrick  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rzcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Or  Justice  fob  Au, 

If  there  Is  one  concept  that  our  nation 
cherishes  more  than  any  other.  It  Is  the  com- 
mitment that  Is  carved  In  stone  at  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  legend  reads,  "Equal  Jus- 
tice Under  Law."  Year  by  year  we  creep  a 
little  closer  toward  that  distant  eoal. 

That  cheerful  observation  Is  prompted  by 
a  reoort  from  the  Le^al  Services  Corcoratlon. 
marketing  its  first  five  years  of  OTjeratlon.  The 
corporation  has  come  a  long  way  from  those 
an?ry  days  in  1973  and  1974  when  many  of  us 
on  the  conservative  side  fought  like  bobcats 
arainst  its  very  creation. 

These  days  the  Le«?al  Services  Corporation 
kee-s  a  low  profile.  That  was  not  the  Image 
rro'ected  by  its  predecessor  outfit,  the  legal 
services  arm  of  the  now  defunct  Office  of 
Economic  Onrortunlty.  Many  "poverty  law- 
yers" identified  with  the  OEO  pro-n^m  were 
hot-eyed  social  activists,  little  interested  In 
the  humdrum  le-Til  problems  of  the  poor. 
Conservatives  in  both  House  and  Senate  had 
good  reason  to  op'ose  the  expenditure  of  tax 
funds  on  firebrand  causes. 

As  a  consequence,  the  bill  to  transfer  the 
legal  services  program  from  OEO  to  a  new 
corporation  ran  Into  a  filbuster  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  a  bitter  floor  fight  In  the  House. 
In  order  to  avoid  a  presidential  veto,  spon- 
sors accepted  a  host  of  restrictive  amend- 
ments Intended  to  dispel  these  lingering 
apprehensions. 

Lawyers  attached  to  the  corporation  are 
positively  forbidden  to  engage  in  oubllc  dem- 
onstrations, picketing,  boy-^tts.  strikes, 
lobbying,  partisan  poUtics,  voter  registration 
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drives  Mid  the  like.  The  act  orobiblted  the 
establishment  of  "backup  centers"  that  were 
seen  by  many  of  us  as  mere  seedbeds  for 
hothouse  revolution. 

By  a  margin  of  only  seven  votes  In  the 
House,  the  legal  services  bill  survived  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  The  corporation  wobbed 
into  existence  on  rubbery  le^s.  Nov».  sU 
years  later.  It  stands  on  Its  own  two  feet. 
Pending  bills  to  extend  the  program's  life 
for  two  years  (in  the  Senate  version)  or 
three  years  (In  the  House)  may  set  off  brief 
thunder  on  the  floor,  but  no  typhoons  are  In 
•jRht. 

AS  one  of  those  who  hollered  the  loudest 
!\x  years  ago,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  a 
round  of  applause  today.  Here  and  there 
abuses  continue.  A  sneaking  suspicion  will 
not  go  away  that  the  corporation  has  neatly 
evaded  the  law's  prohibition  against  backup 
centers  by  creating  backup  centers  and  call- 
ing them  something  else,  e.g.,  the  National 
Clearinghouse  on  Legal  Services. 

Let  It  go.  As  it  moves  Into  Its  sixth  year, 
the  cor-oratlon  Is  funding  335  Inde-^endent 
programs  staffed  by  more  than  5,000  attor- 
neys and  2.500  paralegals.  In  1979  local  of- 
fices dealt  with  more  than  a  million  legal 
problems  of  the  roor.  What  kind  of  prob- 
lems? Child  custody.  Food  stamps.  Election. 
Disputed  bills.  Contested  eligibility  for  wel- 
fare benefits.  None  of  this  Is  the  stuff  from 
which  landmarks  are  made,  but  It  Is  the 
very  heart  and  sovil  of  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram. 

The  corporation's  clients  are  57  per  cent 
white,  30  per  cent  black,  10  per  cent  Hispanic. 
Only  a  fifth  of  them  are  employed;  most  are 
living  on  welfare  or  Social  Security.  More 
than  a  third  of  the  legal  problems  Involve 
family  matters.  Another  13  per  cent  concern 
landlord-tenant  relationships.  Half  the  cases 
are  settled  within  a  month.  The  corporation 
proudly  notes  that  only  2  per  cent  of  its' 
budget  goes  to  administration;  95  per  cent 
of  last  year's  $270  million  appropriation  went 
directly  to  legal  services. 

The  pending  Senate  bill  would  authorize 
•321.3  million  for  the  corporation  In  fiscal 
'81.  It  Is  obviously  a  substantial  sum.  but 
It  Is  a  seriously  needed  sum.  In  the  nature 
of  things,  poor  families  can  accept  the  real- 
ities of  being  poor;  they  are  not  going  lo 
have  the  food,  clothing,  housing,  higher  ed- 
ucation and  material  amenities  of  the  rich. 
What  they  cannot  accept  Is  the  sense  of 
being  unfairly  ground  down  by  the  mill- 
wheels  of  the  law. 

We  never  will  achieve  the  Ideal  of  truly 
equal  Justice.  Outside  the  antiseptic  realms 
of  mathematics,  literal  equality  does  not 
exist  and  ought  not  to  exist.  But  at  law.  we 
must  keep  trying.  The  preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution pledees  a  national  purpose  "to 
establish  Justice."  Let  us  get  on  with  the  Job. 

liBCAI.   SnvlCZS    COMltmrTNC    SinCTDE 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
This  Is  a  hard  coliunn  to  write.  l^>r  the 
past  seven  years,  in  lonesome  opposition  to 
fellow  conservatives  in  Congress  and  in  the 
press.  I  have  been  stlcHne  uo  for  the  Leeal 
Services  Corporation.  Now  President  Reagan 
wants  to  abolish  It.  It  hurts  to  abandon  a 
fa-orl'e  cause,  but  maybe  the  time  has  come 
to  let  It  go. 

If  Congress  concurs.  It  will  be  said  of  the 
Le?al  Services  Corrniratlon  that  Reaesn  and 
the  New  Rl^ht  "kuied  it  off"  Don't  believe 
It.  This  would  be  a  case  of  suicide,  not  homi- 
cide The  Leeal  Services  Corporation,  th'oueh 
Its  own  failure  to  heed  repeated  warnings 
a<^'nn  Its  own  activism.  wlU  have  done 
Itaelf  In. 

STBivT  FOB  rarposaiBLg 

The  concept  was  so  good  Call  me  a  starry, 
eyed  idealist  if  you  will,  but  some  American 
ideals  deserve  a  starry-eyed  devotion.  One  of 


these  Is  carved  In  stone  above  the  Supreme 
Court:  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law."  It  Is  an 
Impossible  Ideal,  to  be  sure,  but  no  matter. 
We  ought  to  strive  for  the  Impossible  now 
and  then. 

The  Idea  behind  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration was  to  put  some  element  of  balance 
In  those  famous  scales  of  Justice.  The  Idea 
was  to  see  that  the  poor  person  got  a  fair 
shake  In  his  encounters  with  the  civil  law. 
Was  he  being  wrongly  evicted  from  his 
home?  Was  he  being  unfairly  persecuted  by 
a  creditor?  Was  he  being  denied  some  public 
benefit  that  rightfully  was  his?  Was  he 
trapped  In  some  Impenetrable  maze  of  regu- 
lations? 

Almost  40  years  ago.  as  a  young  reporter.  I 
covered  what  were  known  as  the  Civil  Jus- 
tice Courts.  Here  a  rough  form  of  stamp 
style.  Every  city  has  such  tribunals.  Here 
merchants  and  dotcors  and  loan  sharks  sue 
for  unpaid  bills.  Landlords  seek  eviction 
orders  Manv  defendants  never  appear  at 
all.  Other  defendants  stand  In  bewildered 
resentment.  Thev  never  heard  of  a  gamlshpe. 
•■Jud<Tnent  granted  .  .  .  Judement  granted 
.  .  .  Judgment  granted."  Ordinarily  the  poor 
fellow  never  stands  a  chance. 

MISSION  TO  HELP 

Thus  In  1974  came  the  Le?al  Services  Cor- 
poration, wl^h  a  r^ls^lon  to  help.  And  It  has 
helped.  Through  323  local  programs  employ- 
ing 5.000  lawvers.  the  corporation  has  pone 
to  bat  for  thousands  of  poor  persons  in  need 
of  le^al  assistance:  domestic  relations,  child 
custody,  housln"?  prob'ems.  welfare  check, 
divorce,  emplovment.  S"ch  humble  causes 
are  o'-erwhelmlnglv  the  business  of  the  LSC. 

But  the  corporation  Is  heavily  and  unhap- 
pily Influenced  bv  ideological  activists  who 
ha^e  grander  Ideas.  Thev  see  their  role  as  a 
remaking  of  socletv.  Many  of  the  younger 
LSC  lawyers  are  fresh  caught  from  law 
school.  Of'en  their  ener^  Is  surpassed  only 
by  their  Immaturity.  Their  passions  cannot 
be  flred  by  the  humdrum  fuel  of  a  custody 
case.  They  want  to  be  aegresslve. 

One  of  the  corporation's  oldest  hands,  re- 
search director  Alan  Houseman,  clrclated  a 
flre-breathin"  staff  memorandum  on  Dec. 
29  He  feared  for  the  survival  of  "commit- 
ted, aggressive  cmd  political  staff."  He 
pleaded  for  "aggressive  advocacy."  which  he 
defined  In  terms  of  "legislative  and  adminis- 
trative representation,  litigation  and  com- 
munity education."  He  foresaw  possible  re- 
strictions that  would  prevent  the  LSC  law- 
yers from  suing  local  governments. 

LOBBTINC   EFFORT 

The  Houseman  memorandum  outlined  a 
comprehensive  lobbying  effort  to  preserve 
not  only  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  but 
other  social  programs  also.  He  suggested 
battle  plans  for  opposing  Reagan  appointees 
who  mleht  be  "hostile  to  aggressive  lepal 
services."  He  anticipated  "severe  problems 
with  the  Senate."  He  charted  strategies  for 
effective  lobbying,  and  in  a  companion 
memorandum  he  proposed  specific  lobbying 
assignments  for  members  of  the  LSC  staff — 
for  Dan.  Mary.  Mario.  Judy.  Btrce,  Bemle. 
Gerry.  Steve.  Alan,  Andy  and  others. 

Obser-ers  differ  on  whether  the  law  pro- 
hibits the  corporation  from  using  public 
funds  for  such  lobbvlng.  That  Issue  Is  al- 
most Immaterial.  The  question  Is  whether 
the  corporation,  under  present  law  and  pres- 
ent leadership.  Is  capable  of  adhering  faith- 
fully to  the  bumble  but  important  duties 
for  which  It  was  created.  The  Houseman 
memoranda  raise  almost  Insurmountable 
doubts. 

The  concept  Is  worth  saving.  Heaven  knows 
It  Is!  I  will  cling  to  the  Ideal  wllly-nllly.  But 
perhaps  some  other  mechanism — block 
grants  to  the  states,  or  pro  bono  services  by 
private  attorneys — would  be  better.  If  the 
corporation  dies,  the  need  will  still  be 
there. 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time,  on  behalf  of  whom? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  in  addition  to  time  on  the 
amendment  Senators  do  have  time  on 
the  resolution  itself;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
manager  has  time  on  the  resolution,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
have  about 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  10  minutes  on 
the  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  I  have  any  right 
to  do  it.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  what- 
ever time  the  Senator  wants. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  If  I  could  have  5 
minutes  from  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  President,  this  is  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  position  we  are  in 
now.  If  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
decides  to  press  on  with  his  amendment, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  he  will 
not,  but  if  he  will,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  amendment,  if  it  were  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  would  not.  mandate  any 
particular  kind  of  cut  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and,  therefore,  it 
could  come  out  of  anything  within  the 
Finance  Committee's  jurisdiction,  social 
security  or  anything  else. 

But  I  think  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  make  a 
point  and.  as  I  understand  that  point, 
he  does  not  like  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram and  he  wants  to  terminate  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Corporation. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Just  the  Corporation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  what  has 
been  going  on  in  the  Congress  to  date  has 
been  whether  or  not  the  legal  services 
program  is  going  to  be  conducted  by  an 
independent  corporation  or  In  the  alter- 
native whether  it  is  going  to  be  a  matter 
that  is  of  discretion  with  each  State  to 
be  operated  as  part  of  a  block  grant  pro- 
gram within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Where  we  stand  right  now  is  that  the 
Human  Resources  Committee  has  taken 
the  position  that  it  does  not  want  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  and.  there- 
fore, the  only  possibility  for  continuing 
any  legal  services  program  would  be  in 
the  context  of  a  block  grant  program 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  that  those  block  grants 
may  or  may  not  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  providing  legal  services.  Am  I  mis- 
taken on  that  or  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  tiilnk  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Where  we  stand  now 
is  that  if  the  amendment  were  persisted 
with,  and  further  if  the  amendment 
were  effective,  that  is  if,  in  fact,  the  Fi- 
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nance  Committee  could  be,  which  I  un- 
derstand it  cannot,  directed  to  terminate 
all  legal  services  programs,  then  the 
thrust  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
say,  "We  do  not  want  £iny  kind  of  legal 
services  program  whether  it  is  run  by 
the  Corporation  or  whether  it  is  oper- 
ated as  part  oi  a  block  grant  program." 
That  is  it,  legal  services  is  dead. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  lawyers,  in  fact, 
do  a  variety  of  things  with  their  time. 
One  thing  lawyers  do  is  to  lobby.  Law 
firms  in  Washington  are  retained  by 
private  clients  to  lobby. 

Now  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
has  been  criticized  for  lobbying.  That 
might  be  a  good  criticism.  I  myself  have 
had  problems  with  the  Government  pay- 
ing people  to  lobby  Government. 

But  another  thing  that  lawyers  do  is 
to  file  lawsuits  or  to  defend  lawsuits.  And 
it  is  my  understanding  that  if  we  were 
to  terminate  the  legal  services  program 
altogether,  we  would  not  only  terminate  ' 
the  abuse  of  lobbying,  if  it  be  an  abuse — 
and  I  concede  that  I  think  it  is — but  we 
would  also  terminate  the  possibility  of 
legal  services  lawyers  prosecuting  and 
defending  lawsuits. 

Now,  one  of  the  objections  to  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  is  that  when  it  files 
lawsuits  it  files  lawsuits  against  the 
Government.  And  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  pointed  out  that  it  some- 
times files  lawsuits  against  HHS.  Many 
law  firms,  private  law  firms,  file  law- 
suits against  government.  They  do  it  all 
the  time. 

Senator  Eagleton  and  I  both  used  to 
be  attorneys  general  of  Missouri.  And  we 
were  always  being  sued  by  all  kinds  of 
people  in  the  private  practice  of  law. 
That  is  the  nature  of  the  practice  of 
law.  It  is  controversial  sometimes  to  sue 
government. 

I  would  only  point  out  that  when  law- 
yers file  lawsuits  they  file  all  kinds  of 
lawsuits  and  particularly  lawyers  for  the 
poor.  And  they  file  lawsuits  against  peo- 
ple who  have  nothing  to  do  with  govern- 
ment. They  file  lawsuits  aga'nst  land- 
lords. They  file  tort  su'ts  relating  to 
automobile  accidents.  They  file  suits  on 
contracts.  They  file  product  liability 
suits.  They  file  divorce  suits,  child  cus- 
tody suits,  a  whole  range  of  lawsuits, 
litigation,  and  various  kinds  of  legal 
services  that  are  provided  for  poor 
people. 

And.  in  fact,  they  do  not  necessarilv  go 
to  court — run-of-the-m'll  legal  advice 
provided  out  of  oflBces,  just  as  it  is  pro- 
vided to  anybody  else,  are  provided  to 
poor  people  by  le<^al  services  offices. 

So  what  is  really  at  stake  now  is  not 
the  design  of  the  legal  sf'rvic'K  oro^ram. 
what  is  at  stake  is  whether  there  is  any 
legal  services  program  left.  Any  lawsuits 
prosecuted  or  defpnded  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  by  Legal  Services  lawvers.  any  legal 
advice,  any  drawing  of  contracts,  any 
writing  of  any  kind  of  le^al  document  at 
all  by  lawvers.  that  is  what  is  at  stake. 

And  even  if  it  is  conceded  that  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  h^is  exceeded 
its  bounds,  this  would  truly,  if  it  were  to 
be  effectPd.  be  a  case  of  throwing  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath.  I  would  hone  that 
the  Government  of  this  country,  the  ex- 


ecutive branch  as  well  as  the  Congress, 
would  not  be  so  carried  away  by  per- 
ceived abuses — if  they  are  abuses — of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  that  we 
would  decide  to  even  say  $100  million  a 
year  is  too  much  money  to  provide  for 
the  vast  array  of  legal  services  programs 
which  could  be  available  to  people  who 
are  in  need. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  note  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging.  FamUy.  and  Human 
Services,  when  he  recommended  $100 
million  for  legal  services  intended  that 
that  $100  million  be  for  legal  services  per 
se.  not  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation, 

If  that  recommendation  was  not  inter- 
preted in  that  manner,  that  is  an  event 
over  which  I  had  no  control. 

When  we  made  that  recommendation, 
we  recognized  that  there  were  legal  needs 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  and  we  did  not 
intend  to  alter  the  block  grant  approach. 

I  believe  that  it  is  somewhat  question- 
able right  now  in  the  minds  of  many — 
although  you.  Mr.  President,  mav  have 
cleared  it  up — as  to  whether  or  not  there 
is  some  valid  claim  that  the  Leeal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  has  the  potential  to 
exi'^t  by  virtue  of  the  .<;l"0  million,  within 
t'tle  XX  In  thp  F'nancp  Committee.  But 
this  Senator  did  not  intend  to  keep  the 
Legal  Services  Cornoration  go'ng  when 
he  recommended  that  $100  million.  And 
I  wanted  to  sav  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  THTRMO'^m.  Mr.  Pres'd°nt.  I 
yield  my":"!*'  orb  time  a<:  t  rrjo"  requ're. 

The  PRESTJTNO  O^TTCER.  The 
Senator  ^rom  °outh  rarol'nn. 

Mr.  TH'^'^MOMD  ^Tr.  Pres'dpnt.  I  rise 
to  vo'ce  suonort  for  the  amTdTent  of- 
fered by  the  d'stin<ni'shed  Serato-  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Hft.msK  regard- 
ing the  L^gal  Services  Poroora+ion. 

In  the  first  place  the  administration 
has  taken  a  position  on  th's  matter 
which  I  think  is  sound.  They  'ntend  to 
provide  block  grants  to  the  States  and 
these  services  could  be  provided  out  of 
the  blork  grant  If  the  St'>tes  feel  It  is 
w'se.  If  the  States  do  not  deem  it 's  wise, 
why  should  the  Corgrpss  do  it  anvwa"? 
So  T  feel  that  we  should  support  the  ad- 
ministration's position  on  th's  matter. 

Next,  I  do  not  know  of  any  constitu- 
tional authority  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  go  into  this  field. 

For  years  since  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate, we  have  gone  into  so  many  fields  of 
act'v'ty  that  are  noble,  prob-'blv.  and 
worthwhile  and  helpful  programs,  but 
without  constitutional  authority. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  now  when 
we  have  to  ask  ourselves  three  questions: 
First,  is  the  proposed  legislation  before 
us  constitutional?  If  it  is  not.  we  should 
not  go  any  further  with  it.  Next,  we 
should  ask.  is  it  wise?  In  other  words, 
could  it  be  done  by  some  other  level  of 
government  or  should  we  pursue  it  at 
the  Federal  level?  And  then,  third,  can 
we  afford  it  at  the  Federal  level? 


Mr.  President,  that  is  the  reason  this 
country  is  so  much  in  debt  today.  That 
is  the  reason  we  have  a  debt  of  almost  $1 
trilhon,  because  of  going  into  fields  of 
activity  where  we  do  not  have  author- 
ity, going  into  others  where  it  was  not 
wise  to  venture,  and  going  into  still 
others  where  we  are  not  able  to  afford 
it.  ^^.^ 

Mr.  President,  ilt  seems  to  me  that  the 
States  constitute^he  proper  level  of  gov- 
ernment for  legal  services,  if  they  are  to 
be  provided  to  the  poor.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  a  State  providing  legal 
services  of  this  kind  if  it  sees  fit  to  do 
so  and  wants  to  do  it. 

However,  I  might  say  that  my  imder- 
standing  is  that  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
abuses — that  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration attome-s  have  gone  into  ques- 
tions of  abortion  funding;  they  have 
gone  into  questions  of  school  busing: 
they  have  gone  into  other  prohibited 
areas,  and  they  have  lobbied — ^I  under- 
stand they  are  actually  lobbying  now. 
have  been  lobbying  today.  And  this  is 
a  violation  of  the  statute,  the  craigres- 
sional  statute. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  people 
realize  this  or  not.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Members  of  Congress  realize  it  or  not. 
But  I  would  like  to  caU  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law  to 
lobby  here  on  this  question.  The  statute 
says: 

Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  depart noent  or 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts  to  vio- 
late this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both;  and  after  notice  and  hearing 
by  the  superior  officer  vested  with  the  power 
of  removing  him  shall  be  removed  from  office 
or  employment. 

This  provides  a  criminal  penalty  con- 
cerning lobbying.  It  is  a  violation  of  law. 

Well,  are  we  going  to  continue  at  the 
Federal  level  to  foster  a  program,  to  go 
forward  with  a  program,  where  those 
who  are  participating  in  it  are  violating 
the  law? 

In  fact,  some  time  ago  I  wrote  the  At- 
torney General  a  letter  on  this  very  sub- 
ject. It  was  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
William  French  Smith,  dated  March  23. 
1981.  It  says: 

Deak  Ma.  Attobnet  Qeicekai.  :  I  am  enclos- 
ing for  your  Information  a  copy  of  the 
NSCLC  Washington  Weekly  newsletter  for 
the  week  of  March  13.  1981. 

The  newsletter  contains  material  which  Is 
highly  critical  of  the  President  and  which 
seems  to  boast  about  the  success  of  the  Legal 
Assistance  Program  In  California  In  Its  ef- 
forts to  force  the  President  to  spend  more  on 
welfare  and  Mealcald  than  be  wished  during 
his  tenure  as  Oovemor. 

Some  feel  that  the  newsletter  may  be  K 
violation  of  TlUe  18.  Section  1913  of  the 
United  States  Code.  It  appears  advisable  to 
have  your  staff  look  Into  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me.  consid- 
ering the  matter  from  every  angle,  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  have 
gone  into  this  field,  and  if  it  did  go  into 
this  field,  then  on  accoimt  of  the  budget 
we  are  now  trjring  to  balance,  on  account 
of  the  abuses  by  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration employees,  we  ought  to  get  out 
of  the  field  and  let  the  States  handle  it. 

If  the  States  think  It  Is  wise,  they  have 
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a  right  to  do  it.  "Riere  is  block  money 
being  sent  to  the  States  which  would 
help  the  States  for  that  purpose,  if  they 
see  fit  to  use  the  funds  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
now  is  the  time,  and  I  thinlc  the  adminis- 
tration is  exactly  right  on  this,  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  withdraw  from 
this  field.  Again  I  say,  I  do  not  think  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  ever 
been  in  the  field.  But  certainly  now,  we 
should  withdraw  from  the  field. 

"Hie  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
originally  designed  to  give  aid  to  those 
Americans  too  poor  to  afford  legal  help 
In  such  btislc  matters  as  settling  dis- 
putes with  their  landlords  or  providing 
counseling  and  advice  on  domestic  mat- 
ters, has  instead  become  a  weapon  used 
by  social  and  judicial  activists  in  an  un- 
ending battle  against  the  very  Govern- 
ment that  funds  their  activities.  Rather 
than  attending  to  the  legitimate  basic 
legal  needs  of  the  poor  and  disadvEui- 
taged,  the  Corporation  and  its  employees 
have  repeatedly  misused  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars to  promote  their  own  ideals  of  social 
justice  or  change,  using  the  poor  they 
represent  to  obtain  standing  in  their 
suits.  It  is  partly  because  of  this  contin- 
ued, serious  misuse  of  public  funds  that 
I  oppose  continued  Federal  funding  for 
the  LSC  at  this  time. 

One  recent  example  of  such  overreach- 
ing by  the  LSC  was  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate cm  March  17,  1981,  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Hijddleston;  wherein  he  described  the 
efforts  currently  being  made  by  the 
LSC  to  "assist  and  encourage  aliens  to 
enter  the  United  States  illegally  and  to 
remain  here  without  being  apprehended" 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Now  I  ask  the  Senate,  is  this  the 
type  of  activity  in  which  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  was  designed  to  par- 
ticipate? Here,  they  are  not  aiding  the 
poor  who  come  to  them  with  legal  prob- 
lems, but  are  actually  going  out  and 
actively  soliciting  a  clientele  not  even 
comprised  of  American  citizens. 

I  would  also  at  this  time  like  to  share 
with  the  Senate  the  contents  of  a  recent 
newsletter  sponsored  by  the  National 
Senior  Citizens  Law  Center  (NSCLC), 
an  organization  which  gets  much  of  its 
Government  funding  from  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  In  this  newsletter, 
material  is  printed  which  is  highly  criti- 
cal of  the  President,  and  which  seems  to 
boast  about  the  success  of  the  legal 
assistance  program  in  California  in  its 
efforts  to  force  the  President  to  spend 
more  on  welfare  and  medicaid  than  he 
wished  during  his  tenure  as  Governor. 
This  seems  to  me  not  only  to  be  an  im- 
proper use  of  funds,  which  are  supposed- 
ly being  spent  to  give  legal  aid  to  the 
poor,  but  may  very  well  constitute  a 
violation  of  tiUe  18.  section  1913  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  prohibits 
lobbying  of  Members  of  Congress  with 
appropriated  moneys.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  relevant 
passages  of  the  above-mentioned  news- 
letter and  the  full  text  of  the  letter  I 
sent  to  the  Attorney  General  on  this 
matter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  also  be  aware  of  the  com- 
prehensive civil  rights  regulations  pro- 
posed earlier  this  month  by  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  and  published  in 
the  March  23  Federal  Register.  These 
regulations  include  controversial,  far- 
reaching  mandates  that  recipients  of 
LSC  aid  must  practice  nondiscrimina- 
tion against  homosexuals,  must  have 
programs  for  bilingual  employees  and 
affirmative  action  requirements  that 
guarantee  the  employment  of  women  and 
minorities  at  levels  that  reflect  "appro- 
priate labor  force  characteristics."  The 
proposed  LSC  rules  also  seek  the  inclu- 
sion of  drug  addiction  and  alcoholism  as 
diseases  that  would  qualify  someone  as 
being  protected  from  discrimination  as  a 
handicapped  person. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  regulations 
include  an  elaborate  network  of  docu- 
mentation and  monitoring  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  the  goals  and  remedies  pre- 
scribed. These  monitoring  activities  will, 
of  course,  require  the  further  expendi- 
ture of  funds  on  matters  unrelated  to  the 
goal  of  providing  legal  aid  to  lower  in- 
come Americans. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  evident  from  the  examples  I  have 
just  cited,  and  numerous  other  examples 
brought  to  the  Senate's  attention  by  the 
Senator     from     North     Carolina     (Mr. 
Helms),  and  others,  that  this  organiza- 
tion has  not  limited  itself  to  providing 
necessary  legal  services  to  the  poor,  the 
original  mandate  established  for  the  LSC 
by  the  Congress.  Instead,  Legal  Services 
has  increasingly  become  an  instrument 
for  social  activism  and  change  regarding 
Issues  on  which  there  is  a  substantial 
division  of  opinion  and  debate  in  this 
country.  I  support  the  goal  of  equal  ac- 
cess to  the  courts  for  the  poor,  but  I  also 
believe  that  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding basic  legal  services,  if  indeed  it  is 
a  function  of  goverrunent  at  all,  is  a  re- 
sponsibility  which  should   be  borne  by 
the  States,  perhaps  assisted  by  some  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  through  block 
grants.  Certainly  it  does  not  serve  the 
larger  public  interest  to  provide  taxpayer 
funding  for  legal  actions  designed  to  ef- 
fect various  agendas  for  social  change, 
rather  than  attempting  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing basic  legal  needs.  Experimentation  on 
behalf  of  novel  legal  theories  and  rights, 
where  it  is  pursued,  should  be  pursued 
through  the  private  sector,  not  with  Gov- 
ernment funding  supplied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  lower  income  Americans 
with  basic  legal  services. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  the  efforts 
by    my    distinguished    colleague,    Mr. 
Helms,  to  delete  further  Federal  funding 
for  this  Corporation  from  the  budget. 
ExHarr  1 

March  23,  1981. 
Hon.  WnxuM  Pbznch  Smtth, 
The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
U.S.  Department  o/  Justice,  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.   ATroRmrr  OrmKAL:   I  am  en- 
closing for  your  Information  a  copy  of  the 
NSCLC   Washington   Weekly   newsletter  for 
the  week  of  March  13,  1981. 


The  newsletter  contains  material  which  Is 
highly  critical  of  the  President  and  which 
seems  to  boast  about  the  success  of  the 
Legal  Assistance  Program  In  California  in  Ite 
efforts  to  force  the  President  to  spend  more 
on  welfare  and  Medicaid  than  he  wished 
during  his  tenure  as  Governor. 

Some  feel  that  the  newsletter  may  be  a 
violation  of  Title  18.  Section  1913  of  the 
United  States  Code.  It  appears  advisable  to 
have  your  staff  look  into  this  matter. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes, 

Sincerely, 

Strom  Thurmond, 

Chairman. 

[Prom  the  NSCLC  Washington  Weekly, 
Mar.  13,  1981) 

Saving   Monet?  No,   Preserving   Justicb 

"So  It  Isn't  the  cost,  after  all,  that  bothers 
Mr.  Reagtm  about  legal  services  to  the  poor. 
Us  the  very  Idea  of  this  program,  which  has 
enriched  American  Justice,  that  sticks  In 
the  craw  of  a  President  who  tilted  against 
its  lawyers  when  he  was  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  offers  to  let  the  states  use  some 
of  their  other  Federal  money  to  sustain  the 
program.  If  they  like.  But  he  knows  not 
many  will.  Mr.  Reajan  alms  to  kill  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  He  should  be 
stopped. 

The  Issue  here  Is  not  Just  another  worthy 
social  program  that  America  can't  fully  af- 
ford. It  Is  a  matter  of  protecting  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  a  fair  society — equal  Jus- 
tice. Legal  Services  represents  In  civil  law 
what  public  defenders  represent  In  crim- 
inal law:  a  chance  for  poor  people  to  estab- 
lish their  rights  by  means  available  to  the 
rest  of  society. 

Ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  In 
1963  that  Indigents  charged  with  crimes  are 
entitled  to  free  representation,  they  have 
been  routinely  supplied  with  public  de- 
fenders. But  the  same  is  not  true  when  poor 
people  are  harassed  by  arrogant  welfare 
agencies  or  hostile  landlords.  Without  the 
Federally  funded  Legal  Services  pror^ram, 
they  would  have  to  represent  themselves  or 
rely  on  overworked  legal  aid  bureaus  and  In- 
experienced law  students. 

The  Federal  lawyers  have  not  only  moved 
energetically  to  press  Individual  grievances 
but  have  also  brought  class  actions  to  correct 
systematic  Injustice.  And  that,  of  course.  Is 
why  the  program  has  made  few  friends 
among  the  elected  officials,  businessmen  and 
bureaucrats  It  has  beaten  In  court.  Mr. 
Reagan  has  never  forgiven  California's  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  program  for  requiring  him 
to  spend  more  than  he  wanted  on  welfare 
and  Medicaid. 

Leeal  Services  is  no  radical  scheme  for  the 
redistribution  of  wealth.  The  American  Bar 
Association  and  liberal  lawyers  alike  know 
It  Is  a  plan  for  fairly  establishing  rights.  The 
relief  It  manages  to  obtain  for  the  poor  can 
be  won  only  under  laws  pa«-sed  by  legislatures 
and  Interpreted  by  the  courts.  But  a  legal 
right,  litre  a  tax  fcieneflt.  Is  meaningless  for 
those  who  cannot  afford  the  experts  to  claim 
It. 

There  mav  be  aspects  of  Legal  services 
worth  debating:  It  may  even  be  that  econ- 
omies could  be  found  In  Its  $320  million 
budget.  But  to  kill  the  program,  under  the 
pretense  that  the  states  are  free  to  keep  It 
alive,  Is  unconscionable.  The  Issue  Is  not 
whether  to  save  money;  It  is  whether  to  pre- 
serve Justice. 

ABA  SUPPORTS  LEGAL  SERVICES DENOUNCES 

CUTBACKS 

The  President  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation on  Tuesday.  March  10,  1981.  urged 
Congress  to  continue  federal  funding  for 
lesal  services  for  the  poor.  At  a  press  con- 
ference, ABA  President  William  Reece  Smith. 
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Jr.,  said  the  Reagan  administration's  deci- 
sion to  eliminate  federal  funding  of  legal 
services  for  the  poor  would  have  a  "devastat- 
ing" effect  on  "the  right  of  all  people  to  a 
fair  and  equitable  access  to  our  Justice  sys- 
tem." Moreover,  Smith  said,  "to  eliminate  or 
weaken  a  cost  effective  program  that  has  not 
only  provided  legal  Eisslstance  to  millions  of 
our  citizens  for  the  first  time  but  has 
strengthened  their  belief  in  our  society, 
would  be  unfortunate  and  contrary  to  the 
nation's  best  interest." 

•  •••*. 

LEGAL  SERVICES  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  Reagan  administration  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  cut  off  all  future  federal  funding  for 
legal  aid  for  the  poor.  In  his  budget  message 
to  Congress,  the  President  confirmed  no  fur- 
ther funding  will  be  requested  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  which  funds  some  300 
legal  aid  programs  over  $300  million  a  year. 
LSC  programs  assisted  in  ariproxlmately  1.5 
million  cases  for  the  poor  last  year. 

As  we  reported  In  last  week's  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Weekly,  within  the  next  few 
weeks  Congress  will  make  a  number  of  ex- 
tremely Important  decisions  on  the  survival 
of  legal  services.  These  decisions  will  be  made 
In  the  context  of  the  budget  authorization 
and  appropriations  proces"es — which  move 
simultaneously  through  the  committees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  on  the  floors. 
Early  consideration  of  legal  services  will 
come  before  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice.  Yesterday.  Judiciary 
Committee  Chairman  Peter  Ro-lino  (D-NJ) 
Introduced  a  measure  (H.R.  2506)  which 
would  extend  the  reauthorization  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  for  another  three 
years,  through  fis-al  year  1P84,  with  the  cur- 
rent level  of  funding  ($321  million  1  for  FY 
82  and  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for 
the  next  two  years. 

While  the  Reagan  Administration  has  Indi- 
cated Its  desire  to  provide  "zero  funding"  for 
legal  services,  the  final  word  on  fundln?  for 
legal  services  must  come  from  the  Coneress. 
The  hearings  s-heduled  bv  Chairman  Robert 
Kastenmeler's  Subcommittee  Is  the  first  steT 
In  the  reauthorl7atlon  process.  The  actions  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committ»e  mav  well  In- 
dicate the  budeet  recommendations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Human  R°sources 
Subcommittee  on  Aging.  Family  and  Human 
Services  Is  also  of  critical  Importance  In  the 
process  of  reauthorizing  leeal  services  In  that 
it  will  consider  reauthorization  of  the  Legal 
Services  Act.  Hearings  have  not  yet  been 
scheduled. 

Ultimately,  the  Senate  and  House  appro- 
priations committees,  taking  Into  consider- 
ation the  budget  and  funding  levels  recom- 
mended by  the  authorizing  and  budget 
committees,  will  establish  an  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  following  Consresslonal  committees 
deal  with  reauthorization  and  appropriations 
for  LSC. 

Senate 

Labor  and  Resources   Committee 
Republicans 
Orrtn    Hatch    (chairman,    Utah) .    Robert 
Stafford    (Vt),    Dan    Quayle    (Ind).    Paula 
Hawkins  (Pla),  Don  Nlckles  (Okla).  'Lowell 
Welcker  (Conn).  'Gordon  Humphrey  (N.H.), 
'Jeremiah  Denton  (Ala.).  John  East  (N.C.). 
Democrats 
Edward  Kennedv   (Mass.).  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph   (W.   Va).   Harrison   Williams'  (N.J.), 
Claiborne    Pell     (R.I.).     'Thomas    Eagleton 

•Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging, 
Family  and  Human  Services.  Jeremiah  Den- 
ton, Chairman. 


(Mo),    Donald    Rlegle    (Maine),    'Howard 
Metzenbaum    (Ohio). 

Appropriations  Committee 
Republicans 

Mark  Hatfield  (Chair,  Oreg),  "Ted  Stev- 
ens (Alaska).  "Lowell  Welcker  (Conn.), 
James  McClure  (Idaho),  "Paul  Laxalt 
(Nev).  Jake  Gam  (Utih),  Harrison  Schmltt 
(N.  Mex.),  "Thad  Cochran  (Miss),  Mark 
Andrews  (N.  Dak.).  James  Abdnor  (S.  Dak). 
Robert  Hasten  (Wis),  Alfonse  D'Amato 
(N.Y.),  Mark  Mattlngly  (Oa.),  "Warren 
Rudman  (N.H.),  Arlen  Specter  (Pa). 
Democrats 

William  Proxmlre  (Wis.),  John  Stennls 
(Miss.),  Robert  Byrd  (W.  Va),  "Daniel  In- 
ouye  (Hawaii),  "Ernest  HolUngs  (SC), 
Ttiomis  Eigle'^on  (Mo).  Lawton  Chiles 
(Fla.),  Bennett  Johnston  (La.).  Walter 
Huddleston  (Ky),  Quentin  Burdlck  (N. 
Dak.),  Patrick  Leahy  (Vt.),  Jim  Sasser 
(Tenn.),  Dennis  DeConclnl  (Ariz.),  "Dale 
Bumpers  (Ark). 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  having  yielded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  ChaT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Den- 
ton) .  The  Senator  frcMn  North  Carolina 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  A  point  of  inquiry,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
entitled  to  raise  a  po'nt  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
.'xtor  from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  entitled  to  raise  a  point  of 
inquiry. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  case 
there  has  been  a  misunderstanding,  I 
would  emphasize  again  that  at  no  t'me 
has  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
ever  contended  that  this  resolution  con- 
tained $100  million  that  is  specifically 
earmarked  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. 

It  is  preeminently  clear  to  all  those 
who  have  taken  part  in  th  s  debate  over 
the  past  few  days  that  there  are  no  funds 
earmarked  for  any  program. 

I  do  not  see  any  validity  to  that  sort  of 
explanation  by  the  opponents  of  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  red  herring 
and  I  believe  they  know  it  is  a  red 
herring. 

We  are,  of  course,  deal'ng  only  with 
directions  to  committees  to  achieve  ag- 
gregate amounts.  But  the  working  as- 
sumptions which  the  committee  has  used 
are  well  known.  In  the  case  of  my  amend- 
ment, it  is  based  upon  the  working  as- 
sumptions contained  in  the  nonbinding 
committee  report,  upon  the  transcript  of 
the  markup,  whxh  I  realize  is  even  less 
binding  than  the  report,  and  upon  my 
discussions  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  his  principal  staff. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Budget  Committee 
did  include  an  extra  $100  million  in  its 
instructions  to  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  that  this  $100  million  was  to  make 
possible  the  inclusion  of  funding  of  legal 
services.  The  distinguished  chairman 
(Mr.  DoMENici)    has,  indeed,  indicated 


"Members  of  the  State.  Justice,  Com- 
merce, The  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee,  Lowell  Welcker,  Cbalrman. 


that  if  the  Finance  Committee  authorlzea 
the  Inclusion  of  legal  services  in  the  block 
grants,  each  State  could  choose  to  use  a 
portion  of  its  block  grant  fimds  for  legal 
services.  That  in  itself  proves  my  point, 
but  it  happens  to  be  the  most  benign  in- 
terpretation of  what  could  happen. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  created  an  extra  $100  millon  In 
the  reconciliation  resolution  which  has  a 
nonbinding  intent  that  it  be  used  for  the 
provision  of  legal  services.  TTie  lobbyists 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  are  not 
asleep.  In  fact,  there  have  been  scores  of 
them  all  over  Capitol  Hill  for  the  past 
few  days.  The  president  of  the  I^gal 
Services  Corporation  has  been  camping 
out  in  the  Senate  reception  room. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  mentioned  lobbying  by  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  I  would  say 
again  that,  obviously,  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  itself  believes  that  the  re- 
tention of  this  $100  million  will  permit 
the  Corporation  to  survive. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  obvi- 
ously thinks  that  it  is  very  important  to 
its  future  survival  that  this  $100  million 
stay  in  the  reconciliation  resolution. 

On  December  28,  1980.  Mr.  Alan  W. 
Houseman,  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, prepared  a  memo,  using  Gov- 
ernment funds,  which  explained  how  the 
Legal  Services  Corporaiton  was  going  to 
use  Government  funds  to  lobby  for  its 
continued  existence.  This  memo  was 
sent  to  all  State  coordinators. 

Mr.  Houseman  wrote: 

Today  we  face  a  severe  threat  to  the  con- 
tinuation and  growth  of  aggressive  legal  serv- 
ices. At  stake  Is  the  survival  of  the  legal 
services  movement. 

Among  the  points  he  made  were  these: 
We  wUl  be  Increasing  the  Washington  lob- 
bying efforts  of  the  Corporation  and  our  or- 
ganizations. NLADA.  for  example,  has  hired 
a  full-time  experienced  lobbyist  to  work  on 
legal  services  and  other  matters.  The  new 
entity  being  formed  will  substantially  ex- 
pand otir  lobbying  capacity. 

That  is  not  Jesse  Helms  talking,  Mr. 
President,  that  is  Mr.  Houseman.  I  do 
not  want  Mr.  Houseman  or  any  other 
Senator  to  tell  me  that  this  is  not  a 
lobbying  outfit.  He  used  Government 
funds  to  print  a  bulletin.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  for  him  is  that  he  is  candid. 

We  are  developing  an  affirmative  legisla- 
tive strategy  to  deal  with  the  difficult  situ- 
ations we  face  In  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  both  appropriations  and 
reauthorization. 

This  year  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  get 
our  reauthorization  through  Congress.  The 
Senate  wUl  not  approve  our  appropriations 
without  a  reauthorteaUon.  We  will  also  need 
to  work  again  with  the  Budget  Committee* 
In  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Last  year,  the 
budget  process  played  a  malor  role  In  setting 
priorities  on  substantive  legislation  as  weU  as 
appropriation  levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  Houseman  memo  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  oblection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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[From  the  Legal  Services  Corporation] 

MXMOBANDUIC 

Date:  December  2u,  1980. 

To:  State  Coordinators  and  Other  Interested 

Parties. 
From:  Alan  W.  Houseman. 
Subject:  Summary  of  our  Overall  Activities, 

Suraieiiy  ana  ^erspeciue. 
To  assure  that  there  Is  full  knowledge 
among  all  critical  actoi-s  In  the  e&ort  we  aie 
undertaking  to  preserve  aggressive  legal  serv- 
ices, i  ha>e  prepared  ihu>  summary  of  our 
aotlvltlM,  strategy  and  perspectives.  Much 
of  this  comes  irom  the  orax  remari^  Uiai, 
have  Oeen  given  ac  the  Regional  A>eetings 
and  will  not  be  new  to  moat  of  you.  Most 
of  this  Iniormatlon  has  oeen  and  will  be 
Buppiemenied  in  more  detailed  ways. 

OVERAXX    PEKSPtCrrVE 

Today  we  face  a  severe  threat  to  the  con- 
tinuation and  growth  of  aggressive  legal 
services.  At  stake  Is  the  survival  of  the  legal 
services  movement.  By  that  I  mean: 

Survival  of  committed,  aggressive  and  po- 
litical staff  whether  they  are  lawyers,  para- 
legals, support  staff  or  other  advocates: 

Survival  of  aggressive  advocacy,  (i.e.,  ad- 
vocacy which  utilizes  the  full  scope  of  rep- 
resentation including  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative representation,  litigation  and  com- 
munity education;  advocacy  which  seek  all 
possible  remedies;  and  advocacy  which  Is  not 
restricted  in  what  defendants  can  be  sued, 
e.g.,  government  entities) ; 

Survival  of  client  Involvement  and  control. 

All  three  of  these  are  essential  to  the  legal 
services  movement.  All  three  of  these  are 
under  attack  and  must  be  pressured  and 
strengthened. 

Par  more  Is  at  stake  than  the  survival  of 
Legal  Services.  Many  social  benefit  and  en- 
titlement programs  that  have  developed  dur- 
ing the  60's  and  70's  to  provide  concrete 
benefits  to  poor  people  are  threatened.  As 
we  proceed  In  our  fight,  we  must  take  all 
the  steps  necessary  at  national,  local  or 
state  levels  to  assure  the  continuation  of 
other  social  benefit  and  entitlement  pro- 
grams. It  is  essential  that  we  Join  with 
others  in  preventing  cutbacks  in  these  pro- 
grams, and  preventing  changes  in  other  fed- 
eral policies,  such  as  affirmative  action,  which 
are  essential  to  the  continued  development 
of  poor  people  and  minorities  in  this  coun- 
try. At  no  time  must  we  let  our  own  concerns 
override  the  more  basic  concerns  of  poor 
people. 

BASIC    PUNdPLXS 

It  is  useful  to  repeat  the  basic  principles 
which  guide  the  actions  that  will  be  collec- 
tively taken  to  preserve  legal  services. 

1.  Using  all  methods  of  counseling  and 
representation,  legal  services  exists  to  pro- 
vide highest  quality  legal  services  to  all  those 
unable  to  afford  legal  assistance  In  a  man- 
ner which  best  enables  poor  people  to  assert 
their  rights  and  interests  and  effect  change 
In  ways  that   they  themselves  choose. 

2.  LSC  and  the  legal  services  community 
win  continue  to  emphasize  utilization  of 
program  resources  In  a  manner  that  has  the 
greatest  Impact  on  the  largest  number  of 
poor  people 

3  Leeal  Services  must  be  accountable  to 
the  low-lncomo  community  in  protrram  gov- 
ernance, allocation  of  limited  resources,  and 
addressing  the  most  pressing  legal  problems 
of  a  particular  local  community. 

Wo  will  never  comoromlse  the  basic  values 
and  structures  of  this  program  and  we  will 
continue  to  resUt  efforts  that  would  Imooee 
restrictions  or  undermine  aggressive  advo- 
cacy for  poor  people. 

SCOPS  OF  POTENTIAL  THKBAT 

We  will  certainly  face  serious  efforts  by 
opponents  of  aggressive  legal  services  to: 

(1)  Appoint  members  to  the  LSC  Board 
who  are  not  supportive  or  even  hostile  to  ag- 


gressive legal  services  and  the  staff  attorney 
system.  uui-reuUy  hve  terms  are  up,  in  June, 
tue  aduiuonal  tax  posiuons  will  be  up  lor 
nom  I  nation. 

(i)  Aad  additional  restrictions  on  the 
types  oi  representation  (legisiauve  and  ad- 
miiUstrative  auvocatcy),  on  types  of  cases 
(aliens,  educauon,  abortion,  suits  against 
government  entitles),  or  on  attorney  fees, 
support  and  training. 

(i)  Reduce  oar  appropriations  and/or  ear- 
marK  exisi-ing  or  new  funds. 

(4)  Increase  control  of  legal  services  staff 
and  advocacy  through  a  hostile  bureaucracy, 
through  political  pressure  irom  Congress,  or 
through  local  and  state  government. 

(5)  Increase  the  role  of  local  and  state 
governments  in  tunding  and  overseeing  legal 
services  delivery. 

There  will  also  be  attempts  by  the  "far 
right"  to  dismantle  or  eliminate  the  legal 
services  program.  These  proposals  have  sur- 
faced during  the  transition  and  will  also  arise 
during  consideration  of  our  reauthorization 
in  1981. 

We  can  not  now  predict  what  efforts  will 
be  made,  by  whom  and  their  timing  to  re- 
strict or  dismantle  legal  services.  There  are 
many  possible  scenarios  that  may  develop 
both  in  the  short  and  long  run.  What  we 
are  doing  Is  to  plan  for  every  possible 
development. 

POLmCAL    SrrOATION 

We  have  a  new  administration  headed  by 
a  President  who  has  historically  shown  hos- 
tility to  Legal  Services.  While  Governor  of 
California,  President-elect  Reagan  attempted 
to  veto  and  dismantle  California  Rural  Legal 
Assistance.  He  also  sought  to  impose  addi- 
tional controls  on  aggressive  advocacy  by 
Legal  Services  attorneys. 

In  the  only  public  statement  (In  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal ) ,  the 
President-elect  gave  great  deference  to  the 
pro  bono  efforts  of  private  attorneys  and 
called  for  an  evaluation  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  to  ensure  "that  It  Is  serv- 
ing the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended." 
He  went  on  to  say:  "Such  a  program  should 
not  be  used  to  fund,  at  taxpayers  expense, 
suits  which  are  In  reality  attempts  to  force 
a  Judicial  resolution  of  political  and  public 
policy  Issues  properly  left  to  the  elective 
branch  through  Its  representatives  In  Con- 
gress. .  .  I  would  also  like  to  explore  pos- 
sible alternatives  to  the  monolithic  federal 
approach  to  the  legal  problems  of  the  poor. 
I  believe  there  Is  room  for  Increased  activity 
on  the  part  of  local  government  and  local 
bar  associations." 

Some  of  President-elect  Reagan's  senior 
advisers  and  key  cabinet  members  sire  people 
who  may  not  be  particularly  supportive  of 
legal  services  and  who  lack  understanding 
of  our  program. 

We  face  a  much  more  conservative  Senate 
which  Is  now  controlled  by  Republicans  and 
southern  Dcmocratlcs  Many  of  the  newly 
elected  Senators  are  idealoglcally  opposed 
to  le^l  services.  While  we  have  some  strong 
supoort  In  the  B?nate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  we  face  severe  prob- 
lems with  the  entire  Senate. 

While  the  House  Is  still  In  Democratic 
control.  It  Is  much  more  conservative  Many 
believe  there  is  now  a  majority  of  conserva- 
tives In  the  House  which  can  block  most 
liberal  legislation.  AUhou«rh.  O'lr  committee 
will  remain  supportive,  we  will  continue  to 
face,  as  we  have  In  the  past,  severe  problems 
on  the  floor. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  thouph  re- 
maining steadfast  In  suoport  of  aggressive 
legal  services,  has  moved  to  Introdu-e  leels- 
latlon  seeking  to  mandate  the  involvement 
of  private  attorneys  In  the  delivery  of  legal 
services.  We  must  not  let  this  development 
affect  their  support  for  effective  aggressive 
advocacy. 


Many  of  our  allies  are  themselves  polit- 
icsvlly  weakened.  Moreover,  the  organizations 
from  which  we  traditionally  receive  support 
have  not  yet  made  the  survival  of  legal  serv- 
iced  a  high  priority.  We  may  not  have 
reached  out  sufficiently  to  other  potential 
allies  whether  on  a  national  or  local  level. 

We  have  lost  the  support  of  large  num- 
bers of  clients  and  poor  people.  Client  in- 
volvement and  control  has  not  become  a 
reality  in  most  programs.  Client  organiza- 
tions both  on  a  local  and  national  level  have 
few  resources  to  effectively  advocate  con- 
tinuation of  legal  services. 

We  are  not  prepared  for  battle.  We  are 
not  effectively  united.  The  Legal  Services 
Corporation  has  not  had  to  face  a  major 
political  crisis  since  Its  Inception.  The  Legal 
Services  Community  has  not  had  to  face  a 
political  crisis  of  this  severity  since  1973. 
There  are  many  new  people  In  Legal  Serv- 
ices. Some  may  not  share  the  values  of  the 
community's  leadership.  Some  may  not  be 
willing  to  take  political  risks  to  preserve  ag- 
gressive advocacy. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  start  from 
a  position  of  weakness.  We  are  stronger  and 
more  geographically  diverse  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  have  able  and  committed  staff 
working  In  programs  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Leeal  Services  Corporation  Is  an  Inde- 
pendent entity.  Many  people  on  the  Hill.  In 
the  administration  and  the  press  perceive 
LSC  to  be  an  efficient  and  well  run  insti- 
tution. 

We  have  more  resources  to  devote  to  this 
effort  than  we  have  had  In  the  past.  We 
are  more  sophisticated  politically  at  both 
national  and  local  levels. 

WHAT  WX  ARE  DOING  TO  WAGK  THIS  BATTI,E 

First,  we  are  attempting  to  unite  and  join 
together  In  this  struggle.  We  have  formed 
a  coalition  with  PAO,  the  National  Clients 
Counsel  (NCC),  NLADA,  the  National  Or- 
ganisation of  Legal  Services  Workers 
(NOLSW)  and  the  Minority  Caucus.  It  will 
be  expanding  to  Include  others  from  within 
the  legal  services  community,  such  as  Na- 
tional Association  of  Indian  Le^al  Services 
(NAILSt ,  tr.l5frant  farm  workers  group,  wom- 
en's caucus.  Organization  Legal  Services 
Backup  Centers  (OLSBUC) ,  state  suppKjrt 
and  others.  It  will  also  expand  to  Include 
organizations  who  are  allies  and  supporters 
of  legal  services. 

The  coalition  meAibers  will  be  forming  an 
outside  entity  to  lobby  and  coordinate  sur- 
vival activities  on  behalf  of  the  legal  services 
communltv.  This  entity  will  be  established 
soon  and  will  begin  to  function  early  In  1981. 

Second,  we  are  expanding  and  strengthen- 
ing our  state  coordination  network.  This  Is 
essential  In  order  to  assure  effective  com- 
munications within  the  commvmlty  and  for 
our  congressional  efforts. 

Third,  we  are  seeking  to  diversify  and 
strengthen  the  base  of  local  and  state  pro- 
grams. It  Is  essential  to  broaden  the  base. 
In  the  short  run.  a  strong  local  political  base 
will  be  critical  If  we  are  to  successfully  ob- 
tain support  from  Congress  for  the  continu- 
ation of  an  aggressive  legal  services  program. 
Effective  lobbying  In  Washington  will  require 
local  programs  to  establish  credibility  and  a 
base  In  their  communities  and  to  develop 
allies  who  can  and  will  assist  them  In  per- 
suading their  Congressman  and  Senators  to 
supoort  legal  services.  In  the  long  run.  a 
strong  local  base  will  be  necessary  to  survive 
possible  efforts  at  local  and  state  control 
through  block  grants  or  private  bar  control. 

These  plans  Involve  a  series  of  regional 
meeMngs  that  will  attempt  to  help  programs 
Identlfv  how  to  shore  up  and  strengthen 
their  base  of  support  Including  support  from 
the  private  bar.  Increased  support  from  or- 
ganizations that  can  be  effective  allies,  ef- 
fective use  of  the  media  and  improved  rela- 
tions with  Congressional  offices.  In  addition 
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to  the  meetings,  there  will  be  technical  as- 
sistance, training  and  other  assistance  avail- 
able to  local  programs. 

Fourth,  we  are  strengthening  our  base  of 
support  nationally  by  developing  closer  ties 
and  better  relationships  with  Civil  Rights, 
labor,  elderly,  consumer  and  many  other  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  who  have  been 
allied  with  us  In  the  past.  We  are  also 
reaching  out  to  new  organizations  as  well 
to  develop  alliances  and  obtain  support.  Be- 
cause legal  services  is  only  one  of  many  Is- 
sues with  which  these  organizations  are 
concerned,  the  National  Support  Centers  and 
others  will  be  joining  with  these  organiza- 
tions in  common  efforts  to  prevent  benefit 
program  reductions. 

Fifth,  we  are  addressing  short-term  issues 
that  require  immediate  action.  Through  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association 
the  coalition  has  identified  potential  nomi- 
nees for  the  LSC  Board  of  Directors  who  are 
supportive  of  legal  services  but  also  accept- 
able to  the  Reagan  Administration. 

In  addition,  we  are  working  to  acquaint 
key  people  in  the  Reagan  Administration 
and  in  Congress  (including  the  new  Senate 
leadership)  with  our  program.  Its  Independ- 
ence, and  Its  achievements.  We  are  shoring 
up  and  strengthening  the  support  we  have 
among  some  members  of  the  Reagan  team. 
We  are  identifying  those  who  can  Influence 
members  of  the  transition  teams  and  the 
appointees  of  the  new  administration. 

Sixth,  we  are  taking  steps  to  protect  pro- 
grams and  our  overall  delivery  system.  We 
will  address  basic  bureaucratic  and  program- 
matic vulnerabilities  that  have  been  identi- 
fied by  GAO  reports  and  by  others.  We  are 
also  reviewing  our  entire  support  structure 
to  make  sure  it  Is  sufficiently  insulated  from 
political  pressure  and  can  function  effec- 
tively In  the  future. 

Seventh,  we  will  be  Increasing  the  Wash- 
ington lobbying  efforts  of  the  Corporation 
and  our  organizations.  NLADA.  for  example, 
has  hired  a  full-time  experienced  lobbyist  to 
work  on  legal  services  and  other  matters. 
The  new  entity  being  formed  will  substan- 
tially expand  our  lobbying  capacity. 

Eighth,  we  are  developing  an  affirmative 
legislative  strategy  to  deal  with  the  diffi- 
cult situations  we  face  In  the  next  session  of 
Congress  with  regard  to  both  appropriations 
and  reauthorization. 

This  year  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  get 
out  reauthorization  through  Congress.  The 
Senate  will  not  approve  our  appropriations 
without  a  reauthorization.  We  will  also  need 
to  work  again  with  the  Budget  Committees 
In  the  House  and  Senate.  Last  year,  the 
budget  process  played  a  major  role  In  set- 
ting priorities  on  substantive  legislation  as 
well  as  appropriation  levels.  Finally,  con- 
firmation In  the  Senate  of  LSC  Board  nom- 
inees may  require  some  efforts  by  the  legal 
services  community. 

Although  an  affirmative  political  strategy 
has  not  yet  been  fully  developed.  It  will  in- 
clude at  least  the  following  components: 

1.  Selling  the  merits  of  legal  services  to 
Congress,  media  and  others  at  the  local, 
state  and  national  level.  Much  of  tMs  will 
be  done  by  local  people  and  local  programs. 

2.  Developing  a  broad  range  of  support 
from  a  wide  sector  of  group  and  organiza- 
tions and  making  It  In  the  Interest  of  these 
groups  for  legal  services  to  continue  without 
restrictions.  This  will  require  effective  work 
at  a  local,  state  and  national  level  bv  le^al 
services  programs  around  the  substantive  Is- 
sues affecting  the  members  of  the  groups 
and  organizations  from  which  we  seek 
support. 

3.  Improving  our  relationships  vrtth  the 
private  bar.  We  are  developing  a  concrete 
partnership  with  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation and  other  bar  associations  to  preserve 
and  expand  legal  services.  ThU  will  require 
full  implementation  of  the  Delivery  System 


Study  Policy  Report  suid  Increased  involve- 
ment of  private  lawyers  in  the  delivery  of 
legal  services.  As  part  of  our  strategy  we  are 
seeking  Increase  funds  for  expansion  in  the 
Fiscal  Year  1982  Budget  request.  By  seeking 
funds  from  Congress,  we  believe  we  can  ob- 
tain support  for  the  maintenance  and  ex- 
pansion of  existing  programs  and  prevent 
mandates  In  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act  that  would  reallocate  current  resources. 

4.  Developing  an  affirmative  response  to 
Congressional  efforts  to  Impose  restrictions 
on  legislative  representation  and  other  limi- 
tations on  the  scope  of  representation  to  be 
provided  to  our  clients. 

To  develop  this  affirmative  strategy  we  are 
preparing  at  least  two  background  papers  for 
circulation  and  discussion.  John  Dooley  Is 
preparing  a  paper  discussing  the  private  bar 
Issues  and  options  to  address  them.  We  are 
also  preparing  a  paper  analyzing  possible 
options  to  prevent  legislative  representation 
restrictions.  We  will  be  meeting  with  a  num- 
ber of  people  to  discuss  each  of  these  Issues 
and  will  be  holding  strategy  discussions  with 
the  coalition  members  In  early  January. 

In  considering  our  affirmative  strategy  we 
are  meeting  with  many  advocates  who  are  ex- 
perienced In  political  and  legislative  strategy 
in  Washington.  We  are  seeking  their  views  on 
how  to  take  the  initiative,  how  to  best  use 
the  private  bar  issue  and  how  to  prevent 
restrictions  on  case  types  or  the  scope  of 
representation. 

Regardless  of  our  efforts  in  Washington, 
an  affirmative  legislative  strategy  Is  depend- 
ent upon  effective  relations  on  a  local  level 
with  congressional  offices  with  state  and  local 
bar  associations,  and  with  organizations  and 
Individuals  who  are  potential  supporters  and 
allies. 

WHAT  MUST  BE  DONE 

Each  legal  services  program  must  tinder- 
take  the  following: 

1.  Develop  a  specific  action  plan  at  state 
and  sub-state  levels.  This  plan  should  detail 
how  each  state  vrlll  seek  to  maintain  and  Im- 
prove or  develop  Congressional  relations,  re- 
lations with  local  and  state  bar  associations, 
relations  with  allies  and  supporters,  and  rela- 
tions with  local  and  state  governmental  en- 
tities. The  plan  must  also  discuss  efforts  to 
develop  and  Improve  media  relations  and  de- 
velop new  media  contacts.  Finally,  the  plan 
should  specifically  Include  concrete  steps  to 
maintain.  Improve  and/or  develop  meaning- 
ful relations  with  poor  people's  organizations. 

Many  states  have  already  developed  such 
plans.  Others  are  beginning  to  do  so  and  will 
be  completing  the  plans  at  the  regional 
meetings. 

These  plans  wlU  require  every  program  to 
shift  program  resources  to  undertake  the 
efforts  outlined  In  the  olan  and  to  change  the 
priorities  and  work  of  project  directors  and 
staff. 

2.  Appoint  a  program  coordinator  or  co- 
ordinators who  will  have  overall  responsibil- 
ity of  coordinating  the  implementation  of  the 
state  and  sub-state  plans  and  assuring  that 
all  survival  activities  are  carried  out. 

3.  Develop  timely  and  effective  communi- 
cations with  the  state  coordinator.  The  state 
must  assure  that  the  coordinators  have  ade- 
quate staff  and  a  means  of  communicating 
effectively  and  in  a  timely  manner  with  all 
programs. 

4.  Develop  effective  Internal  communica- 
tions networks  that  assure  all  staff  with  ade- 
quate and  timely  information  about  develop- 
ments nationally  and  within  state  and  local 
areas. 

5.  Continue  to  Identlfv  people  who  have 
contacts  with  officials  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration. State  Coordinators  and  relevant 
WsLshlngton  actors  should  be  Informed  of 
these  contacts.  Plesise  make  sure  I  am  In- 
formed of  these  contacts. 

6.  Continue  to  Identify  potential  Board 
nominees  who  are  supportive  of  legal  serv- 


ices and  yet  potentially  acceptable  to  % 
Reagan  Administration.  Names  of  potential 
nominees  should  be  sent  to  Howard  Eiaen- 
berg  at  NLADA. 

7.  Analyse  new  members  of  Congress  frocn 
your  area  and  review  all  old  members  of 
Congress.  What  Is  needed  is  caret  uily  com- 
piled iniormatlon  about  all  members  of  Con- 
gress. This  Includes:  attitudes,  public  state- 
ments and  prior  voting  records  toward  legal 
services  and  other  social  benefit  programs: 
their  supporters  and  major  contributors 
from  within  the  bar  and  general  community; 
possible  contacts  with  their  supporters;  and 
their  political  base  In  the  district  or  state. 
This  information  should  be  sent  to  the  state 
coordinator  and  Office  of  Government  Rela- 
tions. OGR  will  develop  an  analysis  of  each 
Congressional  person  and  office.  The  com- 
pleted analysis  will  be  sent  to  each  state  and 
program  coordinator.  The  analysis  will  also 
include  such  information  as  prior  Congres- 
sional voting  records  on  legal  services,  posi- 
tions on  other  poor  people's  Issues,  commit- 
tee assignments,  names  and  background  of 
key  staff,  and  which  members  influence  this 
member. 

The  difficulties  we  will  face  now  and  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  wUl  require  sacrifice 
and  discipline  by  LSC  and  program  staff. 
Among  other  things: 

1.  We  must  start  taking  this  effort  very 
seriously  If  we  are  to  succeed. 

2.  When  program  coordinators  are  asked 
to  do  something  by  the  state  coordinator,  by 
LSC  or  members  of  the  coalition,  they  must 
act  responsibly  and  without  delay  to  see  that 
the  tasks  are  done  or  that  we  are  immedi- 
ately Informed  that  they  can  t>e  done  so 
that  we  can  take  the  necessary  iM^tlons  to 
see  that  they  are  done. 

3.  This  Is  the  time  to  act  and  act  quickly 
to  organize  within  each  state  and  local  pro- 
gram to  shore  up  and  strengthen  the  base  of 
political  support. 

4.  Coordinated  activity  Is  Important.  This 
is  not  a  time  to  act  totally  independent  of 
the  effort  that  Is  being  Initiated.  Project 
directors  and  staff  will  have  many  good  ideas, 
practical  suggestions.  Intelligence  and  ex- 
perience to  share  with  national  actors  and 
with  other  programmatic  people.  It  Is  Im- 
p>ortant  to  work  together  and  keep  in  toudx. 

coALxnoN  Brrnj>iMC 

A  critical  means  of  strengthening  the  local 
political  base  Is  to  develop  coalitions  and 
working  relationships  with  local  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  who  would  see  It  In 
their  Interest  to  assure  the  continuation  of 
an  aggressive  legal  services  program. 

Effective  coalitions  and  working  relation- 
ships will  Involve  programs  assisting  tlMM 
groups  and  organizations  In  concrete  way*. 
Merely  acting  In  concert  or  seeking  assist- 
ance will  not  be  sufficient.  The  local  program 
must  actually  assist  groups.  Individuals  and 
coalition  members  so  that  they  have  a  real 
stake  in  the  survival  of  the  legal  aervloes 
program.  The  legal  services  program  must 
become  a  Integral  part  of  their  activities. 

Usually  coalitions  and  working  relation- 
ships will  evolve  out  of  common  work  on 
substantive  Issues.  le-^l  services  sbould 
seek  out  others  In  the  community  who  may 
be  Involved  on  similar  Issues  of  conoem 
to  the  program  and  client  community  They 
should  also  seek  to  participate  In  activities 
by  others  that  affect  issues  and  problems  of 
the  client  community. 

There  are  a  variety  of  these  with  whom 
local  programs  can  develop  relationship*. 
Some  are  Involved  In  advocacv  for  the 
poor  (such  as  Conmiunlty  Action  Programs) ; 
some  are  involved  In  services  for  the  poor. 
Many  are  Involved  In  common  Issues  which 
affect  both  the  poor  and  the  members  of 
the  group  (e.g.,  unions  and  food  stamp*; 
Associations  of  Retarded  Persons  and  spe<dml 
education;  elderly  organizations,  etc.). 
Many  are  Involved  directly  In  advocacy  roc 
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populations  which  Include  the  poor   (civil 
rlghu,  etc.) . 

In  developing  working  relationships  and 
coalitions  on  substantive  Issues,  legal  serv- 
ices programs  and  staff  should  not  forget 
their  principal  role  as  advocates  for  the 
poor.  The  point  of  developing  working  rela- 
tionships and  coalitions  Is  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  poor  people  not  to  shift  the 
program  toward  a  different  population.  Legal 
services  should  not  be  viewed  as  compro- 
mising the  Interests  of  poor  people  for  Its 
own  8\irvlval  or  for  the  broader  good  of  the 
coalition.  Moreover,  legal  services  should 
seek  to  involve  poor  people  directly  in  the 
coalitions  and  bridge  relationships  between 
poor  people  and  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions with  common  Interests  or  Issues. 

TRK  SaOADEE  PICTT7XE THX  NXSD8  OF  0171 

CltlUf'l'S 

The  struggle  for  siirvlval  of  aggressive 
legal  services  sho\Ud  never  be  perceived  by 
us  to  be  a  higher  priority  than  the  strug- 
gles that  poor  people  will  face  during  the 
next  several  years  as  this  new  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  attempt  to  curtail  so- 
cial benefit  and  entitlement  programs  and 
civil  rights  activities.  We  must  not  under 
any  circumstances  stop  using  most  of  our 
resources  and  most  of  our  energies  to  con- 
tinue providing  aggressive  Impact  advocacy 
to  Improve  the  lives  and  power  of  poor 
people. 

Moreover,  we  must  take  Immediate  steps  to 
develop  effective  efforts  within  each  state  and 
on  a  national  level  to  oreserve  the  ealns  won 
by  poor  people  and  their  advocates  during 
the  last  15  years.  And  we  must  continue  to 
strive  to  Increase  social  benefits.  Improve 
housing  and  health  care,  prevent  arbitrary 
private  and  public  actions,  improve  lob  and 
educational  opportunities,  and  eliminate 
discrimination. 

This  will  require  targeting  increased  re- 
sources on  substantive  issues  which  will  arise 
on  a  national  and  state  level :  development  of 
more  effective  national  and  state  networlrs  ^f 
staff,  clients  and  other  advocates  and  allies; 
improved  communications  to  each  state 
about  national  develooments  and  within  each 
state  about  national.  sta.te  and  local  develoo- 
ments:  strensthenine  our  capacity  for  legis- 
lative and  administrative  advocacy:  and  de- 
veloping more  effective  strategies  that  use  all 
of  the  tools  available  Includine  more  effective 
use  of  litieation  as  well  as  communltv  educa- 
tion, legislative  and  administrative  represen- 
tation, networking  and  coalition  building. 

Working  with  national  and  state  support 
projects,  we  are  strengthenlne  current  efforts 
and  developing  new  anproaches  that  will 
assist  local  and  state  prosrams  in  undertak- 
ing these  critically  Important  activities  for 
survival  of  ooor  people's  basic  needs.  Although 
there  are  different  networks  that  will  be  used 
to  work  directly  on  these  "substantive"  activ- 
ities (i.e..  the  substantive  networks  that  have 
developed  through  national  and  state  sup- 
port projects) ,  we  will  keep  all  state  coordi- 
nators informed  of  national  substantive 
davelooments. 

Thus,  as  we  enter  this  stmcrgle  for  our  sur- 
vival, we  must  never  forcet  that  the  purpose 
of  our  effort  and  the  shift  of  some  resources 
to  our  survival  Is  not  to  save  ourselves  (or  our 
Jobs),  not  to  save  our  current  ways  of  doing 
thlnss  or  even  our  current  structures  for  that 
matter.  Instead,  the  purpose  of  our  efforts  to 
preserve  for  poor  people  a  force  that  they  can 
call  upon  to  use  to  improve  their  economic 
and  sodal  well-being. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  so  It  Is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  is  very  Interested  In 
the  outcome  of  its  budget  strategrv.  Now 
let  us  take  a  look  at  what  has  haopened. 

The  jurisdiction  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  of  course.  Is  in  the  Labor 


and  Human  Resources  Committee.  That 
committee  cut  spending  in  the  legal  serv- 
ices account  down  to  $100  million,  which 
was  still  $1J0  million  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration requested.  Nevertheless  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  committee  to  termi- 
nate the  Corporation.  I  quote  from  Its 
report: 

The  comnUttee  proposes  to  terminate  the 
Corporation,  to  reduce  current  available 
Corporation  funding  by  approximately  70  per 
cent  for  purposes  of  the  block  grant  and  to 
give  states  the  option  to  pool  existing  re- 
sources to  fund  worthwhile  programs  which 
address  the  true  legal  needs  of  the  poor.  The 
tlOO  million  recommended  for  the  account 
containing  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Is, 
therefore,  intended  to  fund  legal  services 
within  the  framework  of  a  consolidated  block 
grant  to  states  for  social  services.  Legal  serv- 
ices would  be  authorized  activities  within  the 
programs  encompassed  by  the  block  grant. 

In  the  Budget  Committee,  however,  the 
$100  million  was  shifted  from  Human  Re- 
sources to  the  Finance  Committee's  direct 
spending  figures,  "Direct  spending" 
means  that  the  funds  are  off-budget  en- 
titlements outside  the  appropriations 
process.  That  means  that  the  amount  of 
spending  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
eligible  beneficiaries  who  meet  the  defini- 
tions of  the  entitlements. 

The  Budget  Committee's  instructions 
to  the  Finance  Committee,  if  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  understands  them 
correctly,  is  a  set  of  directions  to  manipu- 
late the  definitions  of  eligibility  so  as  to 
reduce  projected  off -budget  spending  in 
those  accounts  by  25  percent.  In  other 
words,  in  direct  spending  accounts,  we 
cannot  set  targets  of  actual  numbers.  All 
that  we  can  do  is  to  change  the  defini- 
tions so  that  not  as  many  persons  are  eli- 
gible for  benefits.  It  is  essentially  a  legis- 
lative instruction. 

These  directions  appear  on  page  99  of 
the  report.  I  quote : 

COIfinTTKE   ON   PtNANCK 
PEKSmENT'S    PBOPOSALS 

Reductions  in  direct  spending 

Function  500:  Education,  Training,  Em- 
ployment and  Social  Service. 

Program:  Social  services  grant  consolida- 
tion: merging  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act — grants  to  States,  day  care  grants,  and 
grants  for  State  and  local  training:  Title  IV-E 
foster  care  and  adoption  assistance. 

Reconciliation  proposal:  To  fold  these  pro- 
grams and  others  Into  the  Administration's 
proposed  social  services  grant  consolidation 
and  to  reduce  the  authorized  funding  level 
by  about  25  percent. 

Source  of  proposal:  President. 

Title  XX  ot  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
a  catchall  of  grants  to  the  States.  It 
includes  broad  language  which  has  al- 
ready been  interpreted  as  permitting 
grants  for  the  provision  of  legal  serv- 
ices. So  the  $100  million  from  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  account,  that  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
wished  to  use  to  terminate  the  Corpora- 
tion and  fold  into  the  grant  block  pro- 
gram was  shifted  from  that  accoimt  to 
the  Rnance  Committee  direct  spending 
account.  The  effect  of  this  shift  is  to  take 
the  provision  of  legal  services  out  of  the 
normal  authorization  and  appropriation 
process  and  put  it  in  an  entitlement 
category  bvpassing  authralzation  and 
appropriation. 


Of  course,  this  action  is  not  definitive. 
The  Finance  Committee  would  still  have 
to  act  to  adopt  the  block  grant  approach 
and  to  include  legal  service  a&  an  eligible 
program.  So  what  we  could  expect  then  is 
a  full-scale  lobbying  campaign  by  the 
5,500  lawyers  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration to  keep  the  issue  before  the 
Finance  Committee  for  action.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  Budget  Committee  keeps  alive 
the  hopes  of  those  who  are  battling  for 
what  Mr.  Houseman  calls  the  "legal 
services  movement,"  that  is  to  say,  a 
coordinated  strategy  of  using  the  courts 
to  enact  quasilegislative  entitlements  by- 
passing the  U.S.  Congress. 

Indeed,  at  any  given  moment,  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, for  example,  is  defending  Itself 
against  20,000  suits  filed  by  Legal  Serv- 
ices attorneys  across  the  Nation.  These 
suits  are  often  filed  with  the  cooperation 
of  lower  levels  of  the  bureaucracy.  The 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  are  paying  to 
have  suits  filed  against  them  and  against 
their  taxes.  The  time  to  stop  this  is  now. 

Moreover,  the  Budget  Committee  ac- 
tion makes  it  possible  to  bypass  Finance 
Committee  intentions  by  means  of  a  floor 
amendment  to  some  appropriate  future 
vehicle.  The  Budget  Committee  action 
added  $100  million  to  the  title  XX  tar- 
gets; the  Helms  amendment  would  take 
that  $100  million  away.  If  the  Helms 
amendment  fails,  it  would  result  in  a 
direct  invitation  to  attempt  to  use  the 
extra  $100  million  provided  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  the  reconcil'ation 
act  in  such  an  amendment.  It  should  be 
noted  that,  since  there  is  no  "earmark- 
ing" in  this  resolution,  the  $100  million 
amendment  could  be  used  in  future  ac- 
tion to  attempt  to  restore  funds  to  the 
Legal  Service  Corporation  Itself,  what- 
ever the  intention  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Budget  Committee. 

The  time  to  face  this  issue  is  now.  By 
eliminating  the  unwarranted  $100  mil- 
lion that  was  added,  uninvited,  to  the 
Finance  Committee  direct  spending  cate- 
gory, we  take  away  the  invitation  to 
further  involvement  with  that  unneces- 
sary issue. 

It  has  been  made  perfectly  clear  to  me 
by  statements  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Love),  the  distin<niished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  TmniMOND) ,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  ,  and  others,  including  the  distin- 
guished maioritv  leader  (Mr.  Baker), 
that  the  will  and  intent  of  the  maiorlty 
of  this  Senate  is  clear.  I  see  no  point  In 
pressing  the  amendment.  For  that  rea- 
son, Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  Pres'dent,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  anyone  else,  if  I  have 
authority  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
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pose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  which  would  reduce  the 
available  funds  for  social  services  to  our 
most  needy  citizens  by  $100  million. 

The  denial  of  these  funds  would  limit 
States  In  their  ability  to  choose  to  provide 
foster  care,  nutrition  for  the  elderly, 
family  counseling,  juvenile  justice,  home 
health  services,  and  other  vital  assist- 
ance. It  would  mean  that  an  additional 
cutback,  on  top  of  all  of  the  other  budget 
reductions,  would  be  imposed  on  States. 

I  also  would  argue  against  this  amend- 
ment even  if  its  only  effect  would  have 
been  as  described  initially  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  The  provision  of 
legal  services  to  the  poor  is  a  critically 
important  program  to  keep  faith  with 
our  commitment  to  equal  access  to 
justice. 

In  this  particular  amendment,  it  would 
prevent  States  from  making  a  judgment 
that  the  most  pressing  human  need  was 
to  enable  an  elderly  citizen  to  have  the 
legal  counsel  necessary  to  obtain  right- 
ful benefits,  whether  social  security, 
medicare,  or  food  stamps. 

To  deny  that  option  to  the  States 
seems  a  totally  contradictory  position  to 
that  usually  advanced  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

However,  nothing  in  this  amendment 
affects  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
nor  does  this  resolution  in  any  way  pre- 
vent the  Human  Resources  Committee 
from  reauthorizing  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

What  this  amendment  clearly  does  Is 
take  away  $100  million  that  could  be 
used  to  feed  the  elderly,  provide  care  to 
the  sick,  to  counsel  the  poor  and  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  orphans. 

LEGAL    SERVICES 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  which  he  described  as  an  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  funding  for  legal 
services. 

This  Nation  has  asserted  the  principle 
of  equality  before  the  law  as  a  funcla- 
mental  right.  Yet,  until  the  creation  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  that 
principle  had  a  small  codicil — equality 
before  the  law  except  if  you  happen  to 
be  poor. 

In  this  society  in  1981,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  step  back  into  the  past  when  the 
poor  were  denied  equal  access  to  our 
system  of  justice.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
tenants  were  illegally  evicted,  poor  con- 
sumers victimized  by  fraud,  elderly 
Americans  denied  their  legal  benefits 
and  thousands  of  other  Americans 
robbed  of  their  rights  because  they  could 
not  afford  a  lawyer. 

Since  1975,  we  have  witnessed  a  grad- 
ual extension  of  legal  assistance  to  poor 
people  across  this  land.  The  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  has  used  its  funds  wisely 
and  well.  More  than  93  percent  of  all 
funds  go  directly  to  services  at  the  local 
level.  It  has  achieved  coverage  over  the 
entire  Nation  although  that  coverage  re- 
mains limited  to  an  average  of  two  attor- 
neys for  each  10,000  poor  people.  Before 
the  Corporation  came  into  being,  there 
were  whole  regions  of  the  country  where 
the  poor  had  no  access  to  legal  counsel. 
Last  year,  the  local  legal  services  pro- 
grams served  1.2  million  people 


The  Legal  Services  Corporation,  for  the 
first  time,  has  permitted  this  Nation  to 
state  that  the  poor  have  a  real  chance  to 
have  their  rights  and  interests  repre- 
sented through  the  legal  system. 

Without  the  legal  services  program, 
the  individuals  would  be  denied  effective 
access  to  justice.  The  consequences  of 
that  denial  can  be  enormously  damaging. 
It  can  mean  children  forced  into  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  retarded  with- 
out any  evaluation  of  their  intelligence, 
mothers  left  without  money  to  feed  their 
fam'lies  when  a  benefit  check  steps,  el- 
derly persons  whose  apartments  do  not 
have  heat  because  a  landlord  did  not  pay 
the  utility  biU. 

Those  who  oppose  this  program  do 
not  seem  to  recognize  how  Legal  Services 
attorneys  actually  spwnd  their  time.  Of 
the  more  than  I  million  legal  matters 
handled  by  the  local  attorneys  and  para- 
legal aides,  "family"  issues  constituted 
30  percent  of  the  total — Issues  spanning 
adoption,  divorce,  support,  spouse  abuse, 
and  custody  questions.  Income  mainte- 
nance and  housing  were  the  next  largest 
category  of  legal  problems,  followed  by 
consumer  issues.  These  basic  questions 
of  food,  shelter,  health,  and  income  are 
crucial  to  the  survival  of  the  poor. 

Even  those  who  are  opposing  contin- 
ued Federal  funding  do  not  deny  that 
the  poor  have  a  need  for  these  services. 
Instead  thev  argue  that  it  should  be  a 
responsibility  of  the  private  bar. 

Yet,  the  private  bar  has  s~oken  out 
loudly  and  repeatedly  that  the  Nation 
needs  the  continuation  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  The  current  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  every  president  since  1965  has  sup- 
ported this  concept.  The  legal  services 
program  that  was  begim  in  1965  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  had  the 
strong  impetus  of  then  ABA  president 
and  now  Supreme  Court  Justice  Lewis 
Powell.  Thev  all  have  recognized  that  the 
private  bar  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
provide  these  services.  In  Massachusetts, 
it  has  received  the  endorsement  of  our 
highest  court,  of  our  judges  and  of  our 
bar  association. 

Frequently,  opponents  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices argue  that  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram Is  an  agent  of  social  or  political 
change.  They  forget  how  the  law  works. 
They  disregard  the  fundamental  truth 
that  Legal  Services  attorneys  represent 
clients — breathing,  living,  human  cli- 
ents. They  win  only  when  the  courts  find 
that  their  clients  are  being  treated  im- 
properly, unfairly,  and  illegally.  If,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  individuals  are  being  de- 
nied their  rights,  then  the  act  of  bring- 
ing that  fact  to  the  surface  through  legal 
action  on  behalf  of  a  poor  client  may 
produce  change,  but  onlv  change  that  is 
in  accordance  with  the  law. 

I  think  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  Federal  Government  spent  only  $321 
million  on  legal  services  a  year  ago  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  poor.  Yet, 
we  permitted  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
corporatiOTis  in  this  country  to  have  their 
legal  services  subsidized  by  the  American 
taxpayer.  Legal  services  are  legitimate 
business  expenses  and.  as  such,  are  de- 
ducted from  their  taxes.  When  the  for- 
tune 500  can  have  their  legal  expenses 


covered  by  the  American  taxpayer  to  % 
significant  degree,  surely  public  policy 
Justifies  the  continuation  of  a  federally- 
supported  legal  services  program  tor  the 
poor. 

We  have  heard  the  administration  dis- 
cuss its  safety  net  to  cushion  the  very 
poor  as  they  are  imperiled  during  the 
current  budget  storm.  Leeal  services  is 
a  vital  means  to  assure  that  the  lawi 
establishing  those  "safety  net"  programs 
will  be  enforced.  Without  It,  too  many 
needy  famUies  will  find  that  the  safety 
net  has  been  pulled  out  from  under 
them. 

Let  me  cite  the  testimony  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
Dan  Bradley,  to  focus  on  the  kinds  of 
services  that  the  Corporation  provide*: 

In  western  Arkansas,  an  office  opened 
in  Russellv'Ue  this  past  September  With- 
in 2  months,  the  single  Legal  Services 
attorney  there  helped  an  elderly  woman 
in  Yell  County  to  avoid  an  unfair  evic- 
tion, a  Pope  County  welfare  recipient  to 
obta'n  sunport  from  her  child's  father 
and  a  young  couple  In  Johnson  County 
to  obtain  the  return  of  their  car  which 
had  been  wrongfully  repossessed. 

In  several  rural  counties  in  Iowa,  a 
I-e<Til  Service  office  help>ed  residents  end 
their  6-year  truest  for  action  on  social 
security  disability  claims  by  cutting 
through  the  redtape  and  obtaining  those 
legallv  entitled  benefits  for  them.  In 
Cerro  Gordo  County,  a  poor  woman  con- 
fined to  a  coxmty  home  for  18  years  as  a 
result  of  a  reouest  for  emergency  sub- 
sistence has  been  released. 

I  could  go  on  to  enumerate  other  cases 
in  every  part  of  this  Nation  where  Legal 
Services  attomevs  have  helped  the  poor 
secure  the'r  rights  imder  the  law. 

Thi-  Nation  mi'st  permit  the  rontinued 
availability  of  legal  services  for  the  poor. 

nrr^ufATioirAi.  muTART  EmrcAiroif  am 

TRAOrnfO   PROCRAMS 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
came  to  this  Chamber  last  Wednesday 
and  delivered  a  speech  commending  the 
work  of  the  Budget  Committee  and  in- 
dicating my  support  for  the  budget  rec- 
onciliation. I  knew  that  many  programs 
would  have  to  be  cut  In  order  to  stay 
within  the  levels  established  for  each 
account  and  was  prepared  to  work  with 
these  figures  during  the  authorization 
process  of  the  AgrcuUure.  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  Small  Business  Committees 
of  which  I  am  a  member. 

A  top  priority  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  to  greatly  Improve  our 
national  security.  And  this  must  be  ac- 
complished in  part  by  the  exercise  of 
influence  throughout  the  world.  The 
President  sent  Congress  a  carefully  de- 
veloped foreign  aid  package  to  be  used 
as  a  tool  for  this  conduct  of  foreign 
policy. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  action 
which  took  place  on  the  Senate  floor  last 
Friday  removing  $200  m'llion  from 
foreign  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $200  million  in  fiscal  year  1983.  I 
firmly  believe  that  foreign  aid.  well 
spent,  will  yield  benefits  which  enhance 
our  national  security.  Therefore.  I  am 
concerned  that  this  action  and  any 
further  attempts  to  reduce  foreign  aid 
will  have  negative  implications  on  the 
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ability  of  the  United  States  to  operate  in 
the  international  arena. 

One  such  program  that  may  be  af- 
fected is  the  International  military  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  (IMET>. 
The  proposed  security  assistance  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1982  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  administration  includes 
$48  million  for  this  valuable  instrument 
of  U.S.  foreign  and  security  policy.  This 
is  nearly  a  50-percent  increase  over  the 
levels  requested  and  authorized  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  very  well  worth  it. 

The  IMET  program  Is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  grant  elements  of  our  se- 
curity assistance  programs  and  a  very 
Important  vehicle  for  developing  strong 
and  enduring  ties  with  the  military 
establishments  of  developing  countries. 
This  program  covers  a  wide  variety  of 
training  and  education,  ranging  from 
short,  technical  courses  within  the  re- 
cipient countries,  to  longer  courses  dur- 
ing which  senior  and  midlevel  ofQcers 
are  in  resident  in  the  United  States  at- 
tending our  professional  military 
colleges. 

It  is  these  longer  term  courses,  during 
which  participants  are  exposed  to  life, 
culture,  and  values  in  the  United  States, 
however,  which  have  been  the  most  ef- 
fective vehicle  for  developing  enduring 
ties  to  what  has  often  been  the  modern- 
izing sector  in  manv  of  the  developing 
nations — their  military  establishments — 
and  for  disseminating  American  ideas 
about  political  life  and  social  values.  This 
kind  of  training  serves  not  only  to  estab- 
lish common  aoproaches  to  military  or- 
ganization, procedure,  and  equipment, 
but  more  imoortantly  to  convey  Ameri- 
can views  about  the  proper  role  of  the 
military  in  society,  stsindards  of  civil  or- 
der and  approaches  to  human  rights.  On 
a  more  practical  level,  such  training  pro- 
grams have,  over  the  years,  served  to 
establish  numerous  personal  relation- 
ships between  American  oflScers  and 
ordinary  citizens  and  individuals  In  de- 
veloping countries  who  frequently 
achieve  positions  of  leadership,  not  only 
in  their  respective  military  establish- 
ments but  often  in  the  political  leader- 
ship in  their  countries. 

Over  the  past  decade,  however,  the 
number  of  students  we  have  trained  un- 
der the  IMET  program  has  declined 
dramatically,  as  is  made  clear  in  a  table 
extracted  from  the  GAO  report  which 
we  had  prepared  for  the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  "Printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obfectlon.  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TRAINrNG  PROVIDED  UNDER  THE  IMTERNATIONAL 
MILITARY  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM,  FISCAL 
1970-79 


Army 


Navy 


Air 
Force 


Total 


xm 11,  (»9 

22 i?.s9« 

Vn «,5fi9 

ffi3 32.ni2 

MM 5,971 

Mg 4,952 

5S 3,956 

■ZJ 2,746 

»•.„,_ 2,093 

HW 1.903 

ToW 120.929 


3.782 

7,(06 

4,6^7 

8.336 

1,876 

6.786 

1,677 

3,712 

1.759 

4,767 

1.384 

2.523 

1.240 

1.765 

751 

1.336 

753 

1.570 

542 

1.290 

21.847 

25.671 

52.  231 

37,401 

12.497 

8.859 

6.961 

4,833 

4.416 

3.735 


18.401        39.121        178,451 


Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  This  decline,  of 
course,  is  in  large  part  a  result  of  our 
debacle  in  Southeast  Asia,  however,  it 
has  been  exaggerated  and  continued 
since  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  as  a 
result  of  two  factors;  A  steady  decline 
in  fimding  levels  and  an  unfortunate 
change  in  the  pricing  of  our  training 
which  had  the  effect  of  making  many 
courses  much  more  expensive,  thus  re- 
ducing the  number  of  students  who  could 
be  trained  under  any  particular  program 
level.  When  this  situation  was  brought 
to  my  attention,  I  undertook  an  effort 
to  reverse  the  process.  The  result  was 
that  last  year,  at  my  Initiative,  the  Sen- 
ate made  an  important  change  in  the  way 
in  which  the  costs  of  this  training  were 
allocated.  We  wrote  into  the  law  the  re- 
quirement that  these  programs  be 
charged  on  the  basis  of  the  additional 
cost  incurred  by  the  U.S.  Government 
for  providing  such  training,  rather  than 
including  a  prorata  share  of  the  total 
cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
facilities  at  which  such  training  takes 
place.  The  result  of  this  change,  in  most 
cases,  is  that  most  training  is  cheaper 
than  it  has  been  in  recent  years,  and 
more  participants — approximately  40 
percent  more — can  be  trained  for  any 
particular  program  level.  This  was,  of 
course,  a  sensible  change,  since  the  dol- 
lars allocated  to  this  program  are  foreign 
policy  dollars,  and  increasing  the  number 
of  participants  who  can  be  trained  under 
any  program  level,  amoLmts  to  making 
those  scarce  foreign  colicy  dollars  go  fiu-- 
ther.  Prior  to  this  change,  the  funds  au- 
thorized under  this  program  were,  in  ef- 
fect, subsidizing  some  of  the  normal  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  Defense 
Department  facilities  at  which  this  train- 
ing takes  place.  Though  the  amoimts 
were  trivial  in  terms  of  the  total  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  budget  of  our  De- 
fense establishment  ($10  to  $15  million 
per  year  at  most)  thev  were  by  no  means 
trivial  in  terms  of  their  impact  upon 
the  intended  purposes  of  the  IMET  pro- 
gram. Thev  nearly  halved  the  number  of 
students  who  could  be  trained  at  a  par- 
ticular level.  The  change  I  have  described 
was  actively  supported  by  our  military 
services  who  are  the  providers  of  this 
training  and  who  also  must  budget  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  their 
facilities.  We  see  the  clear  benefits  the 
United  States  derives  from  the  IMET 
program. 

As  I  said  last  year  in  presenting  the 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — 

I  believe  there  is  near  unanimity  among 
those  who  are  responsible  for  projecting  the 
United  States'  Image  abroad  that  the  miscel- 
laneous "exchange-of-persons"  programs  are 
our  moet  effective  tool.  Many  of  these  pro- 
grams have  been  in  existence  since  the  end 
of  World  War  IT.  and  many  of  today's  na- 
tional leaders  have  become  our  friends  under 
the  Influence  of  their  early  experiences  as 
guests  of  this  country.  When  I  visited  Thai- 
land last  year  and  called  on  General  Prem. 
the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Thai  Army, 
he  and  all  the  senior  staff  officers  in  the  room 
remarked  with  vif^ible  orlde  that  tihey  had 
some  training  In  the  United  States. 

The  second  part  of  our  effort  last  year, 
and  one  on  which  we  did  not  do  as  well, 
was  simply  to  add  fimds  to  the  IMET  pro- 
gram. We  managed  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorized program  level  by  only  a  few 


million  dollars.  Thus,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  see  the  new  administration,  recogniz- 
ing the  value  of  these  programs,  propose 
so  significant  an  increase  in  funding. 
This  increase,  combined  with  the  new 
costing  procedures,  could  more  than 
triple  the  number  of  students  participat- 
ing in  this  program.  I  will  support  the 
President's  program  very  actively,  and 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  administration's  proposed  In- 
ternational Military  Education  and 
Training  programs  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fiscal  year  1982  intej-national  military 
education  and  training — IMET 

(Minions  of  doUars) 

Program  total 47.7 

(Budget  authority) (47.7) 

Country  detail 
EA. 

Burma „.. „„ . .  16 

Indonesia  3.  96 

Korea 1.8 

Malaysia .66 

Papua  New  Guinea .02 

Philippines 1.3 

Singapore .06 

Thailand 2.0 

Regional  total 8.92 

NEA. 

Bangladesh  .._ .225 

Egypt  - 2.0 

India  .6 

Israel  

Jordan 2.0 

Lebanon   .84 

Morocco    1.3 

Nepal .076 

Oman .1 

Sri  Lanks .1 

Tunisia 1.3 

Yemen l.B 

Middle  East  Regional  Coop .- 

West  Bank/Gaza 

PDS    - 

Sinai  Support  Mission 

Regional  total 9.94 

EUR. 

Austria .046 

Cyprus  

Finland 04 

Greece 1-9 

Iceland   -02 

Portugal 2.2 

Spain 2.2 

Turkey 3.6 

Yugoslavia .  13 

UNPICYP .18 

Regional  total 10.03§ 

AF. 

Botswana   •! 

Cameroon .1 

Cape   Verde -036 

Congo    -036 

Djibouti   1 

Equatorial  Guinea 036 

Gabon  -1 

Ghana -4 

Guinea-Bissau -036 

Ivory  Coast 036 

Kenya   1-S 

Liberia -8 

Malawi 06 

Mali   -1 

Mauritius — 

Niger   ■* 
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Fiscal  year  1982  intemaUonal  military        tion  of  the  Indian  housing  program  by  on  many  of  our  elderly  as  a  result  of  such 

education  and  training— IMET— Con.          the  Department  of  HUD.  I  do  bebeve  that  action  will  be  horrendous.  And  so  will  be 

(Millions  of  dollars)                         some  cut  in  this  program  may  be  in  order,  the  effects  on  most  Americans  depend- 

AF— Continued                                                    but  it  should  not  be  any  greater  than  that  ing  on  social  security  when  we  realize  we 

Rwanda    ■  06       of  the  non-Indian  programs.  can  no  longer  depend  on  the  word  of  our 

Senegal  - 36          j^  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  Join  Govenmient    regarding    social    security 

Seychelles ^jjjj  ^y  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  benefits. 

1°^*"* 1  3        ^™™  Hawaii,  in  his  sentiments.  I  have  Social  security  is  less  secure  after  this 

Tanzania"                                              .076     »  related  concern  respecting  the  pro-  week's  vote. 

Togo  -..-"1IIIIII"I"1"I"III       . 06      Posal  to  eliminate  funding  for  any  fur-  ^his  is  not  just  my  view— It  is  a  view 

Uganda - 06      ther  construction  of  water  and  sanita-  widely  shared.  Indicative  of  this  percep- 

Upper  Voiu .  136     tion  facilities  by  the  Indian  Health  Serv-  ^jq^  jg  ^  ^gpy  of  a  letter  I  recently  re- 
Zaire 1.66      ice.  This  program  involves  the  delivery  ceived  from  Rabbi  Albert  Lewis  of  Grand 

Zimbabwe - 1        of  water  and  sanitation  facilities  for  the  Rapids,  Mich.  In  his  capacity  as  a  geron- 

n«?ionfti  total                              7  465    "^^  housing  Constructed  by  the  Depart-  tologist.  he  points  to  the  impact  this  pro- 

«egiouai  vol* "          ment  of  HUD.  It  appears  from  the  testi-  posed  change  wiU  have  on  the  morale  of 

ARA.                                                                 mony  of  HUD  witnesses  that  there  are  those  who  participate  in  the  system.  I 

Bahamas  — 06      a  number  of  new  housing  units  awaiting  ^sk  that  the  text  of  his  letter  to  the  Com- 

Barbados .  1        construction   of    water   and   sanitation  missioner  of  Social  Security  appear  in 

Brazil 06      facilities  and  that  there  are  some  15.000  the  Record 

SLrRw M      additional  units  of  housing  that  are  in  The  letter  foUows: 

Costa  Rica .06      the  pipeline  and  will  be  constructed  over  Teitput  Emanukl. 

D^m  R^  ■ 6        ^^^  ^^^^  3  y®^-  Elimination  of  budget-  g,„^  ^p^^   „<^^    j^„^^^  g   ^981. 

Eastern  Cartbb^                                              ^ry  authority  for  construction  of  water  dej^,  coMMissioura:  As  you  and  your  ad- 
Ecuador    .75       and  sanitation   facilities   by  the   Indian  visors  deliberate  toward  the  possible  resolu- 

Ei  Salvadorlllllllllllllllllllll      l!o        Health  Service  means  that  none  of  these  tion  of  the  current  Social  Security  dilemma. 

Guyana .04       housing  units  would  receive  any  water  I    encourage    you    to    recognize    that    any 

Haiti    415     or  sewer  facUiUes.  changes  m  the  current  system  will  affect  not 

Honduras  7             Thi^  rlparlv  is  a  ra.se  where  the  budeet-  only  the  current  recipients  but  wUl  also  have 

Jamaica 075     orv^ronS  for^^ency  were  not  '*»«  P"^""**  °'  undermining  the  morale  of 

Mexico                                                       246       ^  proposals  :or  one  agency  were  nor  ^j  ^^^^^  currently  contributing  to  the  sys- 

NlMiraima ""                   matched  to  the  program  activity  of  an-  ^^^   This  change  in  morale  may  evidence 

Pananui                        II        III"        .6        Other  agency.   It  is  my   understanding  itself  in  intergenerationai  conflicts,  loss  of 

Pefy       I  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII       .76      that  the  administration  is  considerinp  faith  m  government,  and  fear  of  the  future 

St.   Lucialllllllllllllllllllllll        !o6       restoring  funding  for  this  program  and  I  and  future  planning,  undoubtedly,  changes 

St.  Vincent .06      certainly  urge  their  favorable  considera-  which  may  adversely  affect  the  present  and 

suriname  .075     tion  for  such  restoration.  ?.*^  ^"l"".  ^"^  ^Ml^n^'^.^L'^n^n 

Venezuela .06            Mr     President     I    do    not    offer    any  "vely  affect  the  attitudes  toward  aging  in 

PACAMS _J^    am^diStLlo knate  Concm??S  iS'-  '^'^'^'^  °'  '^^  •""°'"  "^™^"  "»'  ''^ 

Regional  total 11.1        olution  9.  I  do  not  believe  the  resolution  as  a  gerontoiogist.  i  urge  you  to  thor- 

^^^.^^     precludes   exanunation   by   the   Budget  ouRhiy  consider  the  short  and  long  t«rm 

Total   47.7         Committee   at   a   later   date   when   they  merits  of  aU  proposed  alterations.  You  are 

mark  up  the  first  concurrent  budget  res-  being  asked,  i  believe,  to  consider  not  only 

"^  '^^T^A^'^Jn^Kr^LI^^''"'"''  '      olution.  I  join  the  senior  Senator  from  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  Social  security  sys- 

•  »,     TiJ^TT^  »r    o    ™°*"'"*^     .  ^  ,       Hawaii  in  urging  that  serious  considera-  ^"-^"^  also  theemotionai  and  ^|ritujU 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ,j  ^  ^  °  to  restorine  funds  to  both  "«"  »*"*8  of  the  system's  present  and  future 
express  concern  over  certain  issues  that  '^^  H^^^ia^  ^S  prrrJmlInd  tS  ^^^i^^n^ ^  ^  -ge  you  to  proceed  with  great 
arise  as  the  result  of  budget  oversight     ^^    j^^         ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  """""Lspectfuliy 

hearings  held  by  tne  Select  Committee     „„„„„  a^,~„\r.a^  ♦„  oii<.^afa  \y,w  nmh  Bespecuuuy, 

on  Indian  Affairs  on  March  23.  The  re-     ""°l^°  ^ry\c^  to  alleviate  this  prob-  Dr.  ai«tM.  Lrw«. 

vised  budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year                                                     BabW.* 

1982  reflect  that  the  administration  pro-            ^"""^  '■^'^^^  MimMiTM  bentitt  

poses  to  terminate  the  section  8  Indian     •  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  earUer  this  rtorvxT,^  xtrioysvttn.  vcrtamwK 

housing  program  at  the  Department  of     week  we  voted  to  dismantle  the  social  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Housing  and  Urban  Development.               security  minimum  benefit.  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

Reports  filed  by  the  Department  of        It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Senate  unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 

HUD  over  the  past  years  reflect  that  In-     supported  such  a  clear  breach-of-con-  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 

dian  housing  is  among  the  poorest  in  the     tract  with  the  elderly  citizens  of  this  tine  morning  business  for  not  to  exceed 

Nation:  90  percent  of  all  new  housing     Nation.  What  have  we  come  to  when  we  jo  minutes. 

is  financed  by  HUD,  70  percent  being     find  it  necessary  to  renege  on  a  commit-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

mutual    help    homeownership    housing,     ment  made  to  millions  of  older  Ameri-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  January  budget  submission  would     cans  who  have  reached  the  twilight  of  ^_^^^^_^^ 

have  provided  $25.1  million  in  new  con-     their  years?  ^~^^^^~^"~ 

tract  authority  for  initiation  of  4.000  new        Mr.  President,  many  of  the  people  who  PHILIP  CYR 

units  of  housing  on  Indian  reservations,     would  be  affected  by  the  elimination  of  ^^t^t^  „,  i>,^w-„f  u  «.  »onT« 

The    estimated    total    need    stands    at     the  minimum  benefit  are  medically  indi-  Mr.  TODD.  Mr^F^ldent,  U  is  appro- 

around  60.000  units  of  housing  needed     gent,  many  have  no  close  family  mem-  Pnate  that  we  honor  the  memoiy  of 

in  the  next  few  years.                                     bers  and  most  cannot  work.  foung  Americans  who  have  given  thrir 

.,    __    ,^     ,  '          .   .     .  .     ^,„     ^,             We   arp   talkme   about    13  678   bene-  I'^es  m  service  to  their  country  in  tunes 

Mr^ President  the  original  justification     fleiaries  tho  are  ove^  Uie  ajl  of  SI-  of  war  and  as  part  of  our  Armed  Forces, 

for  the  termmation  of  this  housmg  pro-     J^ 'l^g^lre betweSi  thlagTs  of^  and  m'  It  is  equaUv  appropriate  that  we  honor 

gram  was  an  apparent  excessive  cost  of     Sica  Se  Kiln  85  and  89    284  534  are  the  memory  of  young  Americans  who 

Sl^?tSyrr7dVthrSc?m"     '^^^:^\TZrJ' ^^^S"^^..^^  ^^.I^^^t^   ^^"^   "^"   *°   *^* 

mittees  hearing  that  the  unit  costs  of     '^^  and  79;  and  508,226  are  70  to  74  years  Umted  States. 

the  Indian   housing  are  not   radically     of  age.  ^^''^'^r'^^^,^)t^2^n^^ 

different  from  the  unit  costs  of  simUar        These  are  the  people  who  wiU  be  af-  to  our  country  is  PhiltoCyr.  Pm  ip  ^ 

type  non-Indian  housing  programs  of-     fected— the  peopie  that  are  being  told  served  in  the  best  tradition  oioi^wa- 

fered  in  similar  geographic  settings.  Un-     that  the  Government  has  changed  its  tion  as  a  P^ce  Coi^  volunteer  inwepaL 

der  the  circumstances.  Mr.  President.  I     mind  about  them— that  it  has  decided  Last  October,  shortly  before  ne  wa«  a"« 

have  grave  doubts  with  respect  to  the    not  to  honor  its  commitment  to  them.  to  return  to  his  f  amUy  m  west  mraoro. 

wisdom  or  justification  for  the  termina-        Mr.  President,  the  psychological  effects  Conn.,  PhiUp  set  off  on  a  tree  mto  mc 
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foothills  of  the  Himalayas.  He  never  re- 
turned. Last  weelc,  after  months  of  in- 
tensive searching,  his  body  was  found. 
He  had  apparently  been  robbed  and 
murdered  in  a  remote  village. 
.  I  have  personally  expressed  my  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  Philip's  parents,  Nor- 
mand  and  Jean  Cyr.  However,  I  wanted 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
both  Philip's  and  his  parents'  sacrifice 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

As  a  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer  my- 
self, I  understand  the  motivations  which 
brought  Philip  to  a  tiny  village  in  Nepal 
to  teach  school  for  2  years.  Philip's 
Peace  Corps  service  exemplifies  the  best 
qualities  of  our  young  people.  He  gave  up 
a  comfortable  life  in  the  United  States 
in  order  to  help  teach  villagers  in  one  of 
the  poorest  regions  of  the  wcM-ld.  Ulti- 
mately, he  also  gave  his  life.  Philip's 
service  and  his  sacrifice  are  to  be  com- 
mended by  all  Americans. 

I  should  also  commend  the  Peace  Corps 
which  launched  a  massive  search  effort 
as  soon  as  it  was  learned  Philip  had  not 
returned  from  his  trek.  The  Peace  Corps 
also  flew  Normand  and  Jean  Cyr  to 
Nepal  to  allow  them  to  discuss  the  search 
with  our  personnel  and  with  the  highest 
ranking  Nepalese  authorities.  I  xmder- 
stand  that  the  Cyrs  returned  with  a  bet- 
ter appreciation  for  the  love  their  son 
Philip  felt  for  the  people  of  Nepal  and 
the  beauty  of  their  country. 

The  loss  of  a  son  is  a  terrible  burden 
to  bear  for  any  family.  I  know,  however, 
how  proud  Normand  and  Jean  Cyr  are  at 
the  service  their  son  gave  to  his  country 
and  to  the  world  through  his  work  in  the 
Peace  Corps. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing Philip  Cyr's  sacrifice  and  in  ex- 
pressing our  deep  sympathy  to  Normand 
and  Jean  Cyr. 


THE  TRTVIALIZA-nON  OP  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  a 
little  more  than  2  years  ago  Dr.  Ernest 
Lefever,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Designate  for  Human  Rights  and  Hu- 
manitarian Affairs,  wrote  a  major 
article  which  appeared  in  the  winter 
1978  isBue  of  Policy  Review.  This  article. 
"The  Trivialization  of  Human  Rights" 
is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  cri- 
tique of  the  Carter  approach  to  human 
rights.  At  the  time  it  was  published,  the 
article  received  worldwide  attention  and 
favorable  comment.  It  was  probably  this 
article  more  than  any  other  factor  that 
drew  Dr.  Lefever  to  the  attention  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Dr.  Lefever  wrote  this  as  an  inde- 
pendent scholar  and  stands  by  its  funda- 
mental concepts,  although  he  no  doubt 
has  further  developed  his  views  since 
then.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  Dr.  Lefever  his  views  on  human 
rights.  He  feels  the  pursuit  of  human 
rights  is  whc^y  compatible  with  a  sound 
national  security  poUcy.  Dr.  Lefever  also 
believes  that  quiet  persuasion  is  more 
effective  than  public  scolding.  He  is  deep- 
ly committed  to  a  solid  human  rights 
policy  and  his  article  suggests  major 
coivtributioas  Americans  can  make  to 


further  the  cause  of  human  rlshta  in 
other  countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  be  con- 
sidering Dr.  Lefever's  nomination  soon, 
and  I  feel  it  is  essential  that  my  col- 
leagues have  the  chance  to  become 
familiar  with  his  views  on  human  rights. 
Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
"The  Trivializatjon  of  Human  Rights" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Ths  TftiviALiz«TioN  or  Human  Rights 
(By  Ernest  W.  Lefever) 
Human  rights  are  what  politics  Is  all  about. 
Fifteen  centuries  ago  Saint  Augiistlne  said 
that  were  It  not  for  government,  men  would 
devour  one  another  as  flshes.  He  was.  of 
course,  referring  to  good  government,  but 
governments  often  become  corrupt,  cruel,  or 
tyrannical.  When  this  happens,  they  are  the 
most  monstrous  fish  of  all.  Depending  on  Its 
character,  government  can  be  the  most  ef- 
fective protector  of  human  rights  or  the 
most  vicious  violator  of  them.  Hence,  the 
struggle  for  humane  government  is  the  heart 
of  politics. 

It  Is  Important  to  distinguish  between  two 
frequently  confused  concepts  of  human 
rights.'  One  has  more  Immediate  universal 
application  because  It  Is  rooted  In  the  re- 
ligion and  ethics  of  virtually  all  cultures  and 
calls  for  sanctions  against  political  author- 
ities and  others  guilty  of  genocide,  bru- 
talizing Innocent  people  and  similar  atroci- 
ties. The  second  and  more  precise  concept  of 
human  rights  In  the  fruit  of  the  recent  West- 
ern democratic  experience  and  embraces  a 
variety  of  substantive  and  procedural  rights 
and  safeguards  that  are  enforced  In  perhaps 
fewer  than  a  score  of  states.  These  rights 
Include  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  press, 
and  religion;  equality  before  the  law:  peri- 
odic elections;  the  concept  of  being  Innocent 
until  proved  guilty;  a  Judicial  system  Inde- 
pendent from  executive  authority;  and  a 
range  of  safeguards  for  accused  persons. 
Many  of  these  Western  democratic  rights  are 
unknown  and  unattainable  In  large  parts  of 
the  world  where  both  history  and  culture  pre- 
clude the  development  of  full-Hedged  demo- 
cratic Institutions.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
significant  differences  In  the  extent  to  which 
human  rights,  more  generally  defined,  are 
honored  In  undemocratic  states.  And  some 
of  these  states  have  Introduced  a  few  of  the 
specific  Western  safeguards. 

The  never-ending  battle  to  maintain  and 
enlarge  the  areas  of  proximate  liberty  and 
Justice  must  be  fought  against  external  and 
Internal  forces  which  seek  to  Impose  author- 
ity without  freedom,  often  by  brutal  means 
Human  rights  as  we  know  them  In  the  United 
States  and  other  democratic  countries  can 
be  eroded  or  even  obliterated  from  within 
by  acquiescing  to  willful  men  who  seek  to 
capture  the  reins  of  power  for  their  own  nar- 
row ends  or  from  without  by  totalitarian 
regimes  determined  to  extend  their  dominion. 
Our  Founding  Fathers  wrestled  with  the 
problem  of  creating  a  free  and  Independent 
country  ruled  by  a  government  with  sufficient 
authority  to  overcome  domestic  and  alien 
threats  and  with  sufficient  openness  to  re- 
spond to  the  will  of  the  people  Their  formula 
was  the  Judicious  balance  between  authority 
and  freedom  embraced  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  elaborated  In  the  Consti- 
tution. The  former  asserted  that  'govern- 
ments are, Instituted  amon?  men.  deriving 
their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed"    to    secure    ceruin    fundamental 

'  This  distinction  Is  elaborated  In  Peter  L. 
Berger's  "Are  Human  Rights  Universal?", 
Commentary,  September.  1977. 


rights,  among  them  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  The  Constitution  was 
promulgated  to  "establish  Justice.  Insure  do- 
mestic tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty." 

This  audacious  experiment  prospered  In 
an  Inauspicious  world.  In  the  face  of  new 
challenges,  the  American  system  provided 
for  Increasingly  broader  political  participa- 
tion and  other  rpeclfic  rights  spelled  out  or 
Implied  In  the  Constitution  and  Its  amend- 
ments. Our  history  is  not  without  blemish, 
but  compared  to  other  political  communltlea 
past  and  present,  the  American  record  Is  a 
beacon  of  freedom  and  Justice  In  a  world 
bedeviled  by  chaos,  authoritarian  rule,  and 
messianic  tyranny. 

THB  ctrwiEirr  httman  ttcirrs  campaiom 
The  current  wave  of  concern  for  human 
rights  around  the  world  was  foreshadowed 
by  several  developments,  notably  Woodrow 
Wilson's  crusade  for  "self-determination" 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
RlghU  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  in 
1948.  The  U.S.  campaign  to  make  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  rights  abroad  an  ob- 
jective of  foreign  policy  Is  more  recent,  but 
It  did  not  start  with  President  Jimmy  Car- 
ter. He  simply  built  on  the  lively  Interest 
developed  In  Congress  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  which  has  t>een  expressed  largely 
In  foreign  aid  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
hibit or  restrict  economic  or  military  assist- 
ance to  any  government  "which  engages  In 
a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
Internationally  recognized  human  rights,  In- 
cluding torture  or  cruel.  Inhumane,  or  de- 
grading treatment  or  punishment,  prolonged 
detention  without  charges,  or  other  flagrant 
denial  of  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
security  of  person"  (Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
Section  502B.  adopted  In  1974).  Most  of  the 
congressional  human  rights  activists  have 
limited  their  advocacy  of  punitive  measures 
to  Chile.  South  Korea,  and  Iran.  In  practice, 
the  restrictions  have  had  little  effect  on  lim- 
iting aid,  loans,  or  military  sales,  even  to 
these  countries. 

Human  rights  was  a  natural  cause  for 
President  Carter.  As  a  bom-agaln  Baptist 
and  a  latter-day  WUsonlan,  he  repeatedly 
stated  his  Intention  to  restore  Integrity  and 
compassion  to  American  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy.  In  his  address  at  Notre  Dame 
University  on  March  22,  1977,  Mr.  Carter 
looked  back  to  .the  Immediate  past  and  de- 
plored our  "Intellectual  and  moral  poverty,' 
Illustrated  by  our  Vietnam  policy,  and  our 
"Inordinate  fear  of  Communism  which  once 
led  us  to  embrace  any  dictator  who  Joined 
us  In  that  fear."  He  called  for  a  "new"  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  "based  on  constant  de- 
cency in  Its  values  and  an  optimism  In  Ita 
historical  vision."  The  most  conspicuous 
manifestation  of  his  new  policy  Is  the  effort 
to  promote  human  rights  In  other  countries 
by  means  of  U.S.  statecraft.  Including  pri- 
vate diplomacy,  public  preaching,  and  meas- 
ures to  deny  or  threaten  to  deny  economic, 
military  or  nuclear  assistance.  Mr.  Carter's 
campaign  has  been  given  bureaucratic  visi- 
bility by  establishing  a  new  post.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs,  currently  filled  by  Pa- 
tricia Derlan,  who  sometimes  discusses  her 
assignment  In  moralistic  rhetoric  alien  to 
traditional  diplomatic  discourse. 

The  human  rights  campaign  has  received 
mixed  reviews  at  home  and  abroad.  Last  July 
In  a  New  Yorker  article  friendly  to  the  effort, 
Elizabeth  Drew  reported  that  Mr.  Carter's 
people  "are  pleased,  and  some  even  a  bit  awe- 
struck, at  the  Impact  that  the  human-rlghu 
campaign  has  had  thus  far.  'I  ttilnk'  says 
one,  'that  the  mullah  world  has  noticed  the 
two-by-four." " 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the   threatening 
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plank  has  been  noticed,  and  probably  In  Iso- 
lated cases  It  has  accomplished  some  good. 
But  It  should  be  recorded  that  some  un- 
mullsh  elements  In  the  world.  Including 
friendly  and  allied  governments,  have  also 
seen  the  two-by-four  and  are  not  convinced 
that  its  whack,  however  well-intended,  has 
always  been  redemptive.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  It  has  harmed  relations  with  some  allies 
and  has  both  Irritated  and  comforted  ad- 
versaries. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  campaign 
has  resulted  in  any  significant  relaxation  of 
Soviet  restrictions  against  emigration  or  po- 
litical dissent.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
opposite  may  be  the  case.  On  December  30, 
1977,  a  New  York  Times  page-one  story  re- 
ported: "The  small  Soviet  human  rights 
movement  ...  is  at  Its  lowest  point  in  years 
after  a  campaign  of  airests,  threats,  and 
forced  exile." 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  a  score  of  allies 
has  been  unhappy  with  a  policy  they  regard 
as  arrogant  and  unfairly  applied.  Brazil,  Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay,  and  Guatemala  have  been 
alienated  to  the  point  where  they  have  re- 
fused military  assistance  from  Washington. 
And  Brazil  has  served  notice  that  It  wishes 
to  withdraw  from  Its  Security  Assistance 
Agreement  of  25  years  standing.  This  aliena- 
tion of  allies  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  Moscow 
which  more  than  offsets  the  minor  embar- 
rassment it  suffers  from  Mr.  Carter's  con- 
spicuous "Intervention"  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
dissidents. 

SIX   FLAWS   IN  THE   HITMAN   RIGHTS   POUCT 

Par  more  serious,  however,  the  Carter  cam- 
paign has  confused  our  foreign  policy  goals 
and  trivialized  the  concept  of  human  rights. 
It  both  reflects  and  reinforces  serious  con- 
ceptual flaws  in  the  worldvlew  of  Its  most 
articulate  spokesmen.  These  flaws,  if  per- 
mitted to  Instruct  foreign  policy,  or  even 
Influence  it  unduly,  could  have  catastrophic 
consequences  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  cause  of  freedom  In  the  world. 
Six  Interrelated  flaws  deserve  brief  mention : 
I.  Underestimating  the  totalitarian  threat 

Human  dignity  and  freedom  are  under 
siege  Eu-ound  the  world.  It  has  been  ever  so. 
The  Islands  of  community  protected  by  hu- 
mane law  have  been  contracting  ever  since 
postwar  decolonization  began.  The  citizens 
of  most  of  the  newly  Independent  states  in 
Asia  and  Africa  now  experience  less  freedom 
and  fewer  guaranteed  rights  than  they  did 
under  Western  colonial  rule. 

But  the  greatest  threat  to  human  rights 
comes  from  me&sianlc  totalitarian  regimes 
whose  brutal  grip  brooks  no  opposition.  Their 
self-anointed  and  self-perpetuating  elites 
have  become  the  arbiters  of  orthodoxy  In 
every  sphere — politics,  economics,  education, 
the  arts,  and  fsimlly  life.  The  ruling  party 
even  usurps  the  place  of  God.  In  totalitarian 
states  like  the  USSR.,  Cuba,  Cambodia,  and 
Vietnam,  there  are  no  countervailing  forces 
to  challenge  the  power,  will,  or  policies  of 
the  entrenched  elite. 

In  spite  of  notable  exceptions,  the  general 
political  situation  In  the  Third  World  Is 
characterized  by  chaos  and  authoritarian 
regimes.  Democratic  and  an  tl -democratic 
Ideas  and  Institutions  are  competing  for  ac- 
ceptance. In  this  struggle,  we  should  not 
underestimate  the  attraction  of  the  totali- 
tarian temptation  to  leaders  who  are  grap- 
pling with  the  perplexing  problems  of  mov- 
ing traditional  societies  Into  modem,  welfare 
states. 

The  human  rights  activists  tend  to  under- 
estimate the  totalitarian  threat  to  the  West 
and  the  totalitarian  temptation  In  the  Third 
World.  Hence,  they  neglect  or  trivialize  the 
fundamental  political  and  moral  strueele  of 
our  time — the  protracted  conflict  between 
forces  of  total  government  based  on  coercion 
and  the  proponents  of  limited  government 
based  on  popular  consent  and  humane  law. 


In  their  preoccupation  with  the  minor 
abridgment  of  certain  rights  in  authoritarian 
states,  they  often  overlook  the  massive  threat 
to  the  liberty  of  millions.  They  attack  the 
limitation  of  civil  rights  In  South  Korea  and 
at  the  same  time  call  for  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  its  ground  forces,  an  act  that 
may  Invite  aggression  from  North  Korea.  It 
would  be  a  great  Irony  If  Washington  In  the 
name  of  human  rights  were  to  adopt  a  policy 
that  would  deliver  36,000,000  lajgely  tree 
South  Koreans  Into  virtual  slavery. 

2.  Confusing  totalitarianiam  vHth 
authoritarianism 

In  terms  of  political  rights,  moral  freedom, 
and  cultural  vitality,  there  Is  a  profound  dif- 
ference between  authoritarian  and  totallar- 
lan  regimes.  Most  Asian,  African,  and  Latin 
American  countries  are  ruled  by  small  elites 
supported  by  varying  degrees  of  popular  con- 
sent. Some  are  run  by  brutal  tyrants  like 
General  Idl  Amln  of  Uganda,  others  by  one- 
party  cliques,  military  Juntas,  or  civilian- 
military  committees.  Almost  all  authoritar- 
ian regimes  permit  a  significantly  greater  de- 
gree of  freedom  and  diversity  than  the  total- 
itarian ones  in  all  spheres — political,  cul- 
tural, economic,  and  religious.  Authoritarian 
rulers  often  allow  opposition  parties  to  oper- 
ate and  a  restrained  press  to  publish.  Foreign 
correspondents  usually  can  move  about  freely 
and  send  out  uncensored  dl»-}atches.  They 
often  permit  and  sometimes  encourage  rel- 
atively free  economic  activity  and  freedom 
of  movement  for  their  citizens.  The  quality 
of  life  possible  under  such  rule,  of  course, 
depends  not  only  on  the  character  or  central 
control,  but  on  the  cultural  and  economic 
level  of  the  population  as  well. 

There  is.  for  example,  far  more  freedom  of 
choice,  diversity  of  c^lnlon  and  activity,  and 
respect  for  human  rights  in  authoritarian 
South  Korea  than  In  totalitarian  North 
Korea.  There  Is  also  far  more  freedom  and 
cultural  vitality  In  Chile — even  under  Its 
present  state  of  siege — than  In  Cuba.  There 
have  been  political  prisoners  in  Chile  and 
there  may  be  a  handful  now.  but  there  are  an 
estimated  15.000  to  60.000  political  detainees 
in  Cuba.  These  facts  are  noted,  not  to  pralM 
Chile  or  condemn  Cuba,  but  to  emphasize 
the  consequential  difference  of  human  rights 
In  the  two  kinds  of  regimes. 

Another  crucial  difference  is  the  caoaclty 
of  authoritarian  rule  to  evolve  Into  demo- 
cratic rule.  This  has  bapoened  recently  in 
Spain.  Portugal.  Greece,  and  ^ndla.  In  sharp 
contrast,  a  Communist  dictatorship  has 
never  made  a  peaceful  transition  to  more 
representative  and  responsive  rule. 
3.  Overestimating  America's  influence  abroad 

If  the  human  riphts  zealots  do  not  indulge 
In  what  Denis  Brogan  once  called  "the 
Illusion  of  American  omnlpot«>nce,"  they 
tend  to  overestimate  our  capacity,  or  the 
caoaclty  of  oxir  government,  to  influence  the 
external  world,  particularly  domestic  devel- 
opments in  other  countries.  America  Is  pow- 
erful, but  It  is  not  all-powerful.  Our  con- 
sldera>}le  levera?e  of  the  1950s  and  even  our 
diminished  leverage  of  the  19608  has  been 
seriously  eroded  by  OPEC,  the  ereat  leap  for- 
ward in  Soviet  military  might,  and  our 
abandonment  of  Vietnam. 

Quite  apart  from  our  limited  caoacltv  to 
Influence  intractable  realities  abroad,  there 
is  and  should  b?  a  orofound  moral  con<^ralnt 
on  efforts  designed  to  alter  domestic  prac- 
tices, instltutl'~ns.  and  poUcles  within  other 
states.  Neo-WUsonian  attempts  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  human  rights  seem  to  be 
rooted  In  what  Professor  Ronald  Herman 
has  called  "a  planned  confusion  between  do- 
mestic and  foreign  po'lcy.  The  rest  of  the 
world  is  depicted  as  If  it  were  an  American 
constituency,  driven  by  our  own  motives, 
vulnerable   to   our   own    rhetoric." '   To   be 


'  See  footnote  3. 


sure,  the  extravagant  rhetoric  of  a  Carter  or 
a  Wilson,  with  lu  crusading  and  paternal- 
istic overtones,  draws  upon  a  persistent 
Idealistic  stream  In  the  American  character. 
But  there  Is  another  and  quieter  stream 
equally  honorable,  but  less  pushy  and  per- 
haps more  persuasive — symbolized  by  the 
Biblical  parable  of  a  candle  upon  a  candle- 
stick or  a  city  set  upon  a  bill,  an  example  of 
the  "lesser  breeds  without  the  law,"  as  It 
was  put  In  a  more  candid  era. 

John  Qulncy  Adams  expressed  this  more 
modest  understanding  of  America's  external 
responsibility:  "We  are  the  friends  of  liberty 
everywhere,  but  the  custodians  only  of  our 
own."  Thirty  years  later.  Abraham  Lincoln 
spoke  of  "libeny  as  the  heritage  of  aU  men. 
in  all  lands  everywhere,"  but  he  did  not 
claim  that  the  United  State*  was  the  chosen 
Instrument  for  fulflUlng  this  heritage. 
4.  Confusing  domestic  and  foreign  policy 

Elaborating  on  Professor  Berman's  point, 
many  human  rights  crusaders  confiise  the 
fundamental  distinctions  l>etween  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  which  are  rooted  in  age- 
old  practice,  International  law,  the  VJf. 
Charter,  and  common  sense.  They  do  not 
take  seriously  the  distinctions  In  authority 
and  responslbUity  that  flow  from  the  con- 
cept of  sovereignty  which  underlies  the  mod- 
em state  system.  Our  President  and  all  other 
heads  of  state  have  authority  to  act  only  in 
their  own  states,  within  the  territory  of 
their  legal  Jurisdiction.  They  are  responsible 
only  for  the  security  and  welfare  of  tbelr 
own  people,  including  their  citizens  living 
or  traveling  abroad. 

There  are,  of  course,  multiple  modes  of 
Interaction  and  cooperation  between  states 
based  on  mutual  Interest,  ranging  from 
trade.  Investment,  and  cultural  exchange  to 
military  assistance  and  alliance  ties.  These 
activities  are  consistent  with  the  concept  of 
sovereign  equality  and  non-interference  In 
internal  affairs.  But  short  of  a  victorious 
war,  no  government  has  a  right  to  impose 
its  preference  on  another  sovereign  state. 
The  mode  and  quality  of  life,  the  character 
and  structure  of  institutions  within  a  state 
should  be  de':  mined  by  its  own  people,  not 
by  outsiders,  nowev-jr  weU-lnt«ntloned.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  pace  and  direction  of 
social,  political  or  economic  change. 

U.S.  foreign  policy  toward  another  state 
should  be  determined  largely  by  the  foreign 
policy  of  that  state.  Domestic  factors  and 
forces  are  significant  determinants  only  if 
they  bear  on  external  realities  Washington 
Is  allied  with  Iran.  Taiwan.  Thailand,  and 
South  Korea,  not  because  their  govemmenu 
are  authoritarian,  but  because  they  are  re- 
garded as  vital  in  the  stm^le  against  the 
expansion  of  Soviet  or  Chinese  power.  It  la 
therefore,  appropriate  to  provide  economic 
or  mlUtary  assistance  to  them,  even  If  they 
do  not  hold  regular  elections.  In  siun.  OB. 
aid  can  properly  be  given  to  encourage  a 
friend  or  ally  to  pursue  constructive  external 
policies,  but  not  to  promote  Internal  reforms 
opposed  by  the  assisted  government.  This 
leads  to  the  next  point. 
5.  Ignoring  the  perils  of  reform  intervention 

The  Impulse  to  Impose  our  standards  or 
practices  on  other  societies,  supported  by 
policies  of  reward  and  punishment,  leads  In- 
evltablv  to  a  kind  of  reform  Intervention.  We 
Americans  have  no  moral  mandate  to  trans- 
form other  societies,  and  we  rightly  resent 
such  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  totalitarlana. 
There  is  more  than  a  touch  of  arrogance  In 
our  efforts  to  alter  tihe  domestic  behavior 
of  allies,  or  even  of  adversaries. 

As  noted  above,  the  Ptorel<m  As'lstance  Act 
states  that  a  principal  goal  of  US  policy  U  to 
promote  internationally  recognized  human 
rights  abroad  Further,  TiUe  tX  of  the  Act 
says  that  U.S.  aid  should  be  used  to  encour- 
age "democratic-private  and  local  govern- 
ment   UMtltuUons"    within    the    recipient 
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states.  The  ImpUcstlons  ot  this  seemingly 
Inaocent  phrase  are  disquieting.  Should  U.S. 
assistance  be  used  to  alter  domestic  Institu- 
tions? Should  we  insist  on  an  Ideological 
or  reform  test  before  providing  economic 
or  military  aid?  Is  this  not  a  form  of  unin- 
vited Interference  In  domestic  matters?  If  we 
take  sovereign  equality  seriously,  we  will  rec- 
ognize that  the  people  of  every  state  should 
determine  their  own  system  of  justice  and 
how  they  want  to  defend  themselves  against 
domestic    or    foreign    dangers. 

Other  states  may  request  assistance  from 
friendly  governments  on  mutually  agreed 
terms.  But  external  forces,  however  nobly 
motivated,  cannot  impose  justice,  human 
rights,  or  freedom  on  other  states  without 
resorting  to  conquest.  It  may  be  poaalble 
to  "export  revolution" — as  the  phrase  goes — 
but  we  cannot  export  human  rights  or  respect 
for  the  rule  of  law.  Freedom  and  justice  are 
the  fruit  of  long  organic  growth  nurtured 
by  religious  values,  personal  courage,  social 
restraint,  and  respect  for  law.  The  majesty 
of  law  Is  little  understood  in  traditional 
societies  where  ethnic  identity  tends  to  su- 
persede all  other  claims  on  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience. 

6.  Distorting  foreign  policy  objectives 

A  consistent  and  single-minded  Invocation 
of  a  human  rights  standard  In  making  U.S. 
foreign  policy  decisions  would  subordinate, 
blur,  or  distort  other  essential  considerations. 
After  all,  our  foreign  policy  has  vital  but 
limited  goals — national  security  and  inter- 
national peace — both  of  which  have  a  great 
Impact  oa  human  rights.  Aggressive  war  and 
tyranny  are  the  two  chief  enemies  of  freedom 
and  justice.  Our  efforts  to  deter  nuclear  war 
and  nuclear  blackmail  are  calculated  to  pro- 
tect the  culture  and  free  Institutions  of 
Western  Europe  and  North  America.  In  the 
Third  World  we  seek  to  maintain  a  retrtonal 
stability  conducive  to  responsible  political 
development  and  mutually  beneficial  eco- 
nomic Intercourse  among  states.  Economic 
productivity  alleviates  stark  poverty  and  thus 
broadens  the  range  of  culturad  and  political 
choice. 

Therefore,  our  policies  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence should  be  determined  by  our  under- 
standing of  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat  and 
our  trade  policies  toward  Moscow  should  be 
determined  by  our  economic  and  security 
Interests.  Neither  should  be  Influenced,  much 
less  determined,  by  the  extent  of  human 
rights  violations  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Like- 
wise, in  dealing  with  Third  World  countries, 
their  foreign  policy  behavior  should  be  the 
determining  factor,  not  their  domestic  prac- 
tices. Ev-n  though  South  Korea  has  an  au- 
thoritarian government,  we  should  continue 
our  security  support  tiecause  It  Is  a  faithful 
ally  under  siege  from  a  totalitarian  neighbor 
and  becarse  Its  Independence  Is  vital  to  the 
defense  of  Japan  and  Japan's  Independence 
Is  vital  to  the  U.S.  position  In  the  Western 
Pacific  and  the  world. 

THK   PTTTKLLS  Or  SEI-ECTTrE  APPUCATIOI* 

The«e  six  conceptual  flaws  which  under- 
lie the  human  rights  crusade  have  already 
led  to  unwise  policies  and  If  carried  to  their 
logical  conclusion,  could  end  in  disaster. 
"Perhaps  the  most  widely  criticized  and  re- 
sented asnect  of  the  campaign  thus  far  has 
been  Its  capricious  and  selective  application 
to  both  Communist  states  and  American  al- 
lies. " 

During  his  visit  to  Poland  last  December, 
President  Carter  raised  the  human  rights 
Issue  several  times  In  public.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  criticized  his  hosts  for  not  per- 
mitting a  handful  of  dissident  loumalists  to 
attend  his  press  conference.  On  the  other. 
he  praised  Poland's  rights  record  (compared 
to  that  of  other  Eastern  European  states) 
and  said:  "Our  concept  of  human  rights  is 
preserved  In  Poland,"  to  which  a  Polish 
writer  replied:    "The  words  are  the  same." 


but  they  "mean  different  things  In  the 
United  States."  The  impropriety,  not  to  say 
irony,  of  raising  the  sensitive  rights  Issue  In 
a  Communist  state  whose  fragile  and  prob- 
lematic autonomy  Is  precariously  maintained 
at  the  sufferance  of  a  totalitarian  superpower, 
did  not  seem  to  concern  Mr  Carter.  Nor  did 
the  fact  that  Poland  Is  forced  to  Imitate 
many  of  the  repressive  measures  of  its  mas- 
ter. By  focusing  on  the  absence  of  a  handful 
of  dissenting  Journalists  at  his  press  confer- 
ence when  the  entire  Polish  people  are  held 
In  bondage  by  the  Soviet  Union,  President 
Carter  distorted  and  trivialized  the  real 
meaning  of  human  rights. 

The  policy  of  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  toward  the  Soviet  Union  has  also 
been  vacillating  and  confused,  seemingly 
more  Intent  on  scoring  merchandlsab'.e  vic- 
tories than  on  grappling  with  the  fundamen- 
tal problem.  Were  It  not  for  the  Jewish  emi- 
gration Issue,  Moscow  would  probably  be  re- 
ceiving less  critical  attention  than  It  Is.  How 
else  can  one  explain  the  almost  complete 
neglect  of  the  massive  violation  of  civil  and 
political  rights  In  Communist  China,  North 
Korea.  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia? 

Cambodia  provides  a  particularly  poignant 
example  of  this  double  standard  toward  to- 
talitarian countries.  Since  the  Communists 
took  over  on  Aorll  17,  1975,  reliable  studies 
estimate  that  800,000  to  1.5  million  Cambodi- 
ans have  died  by  execution  or  from  starvation 
and  dlseaise  caused  by  the  forced  evacuations 
from  cities.  This  means  t^8t  one  In  every  six 
or  seven  has  perished  In  the  ruthless  Commu- 
nist bloodbath.  Yet,  where  Is  the  outcry  from 
the  advocates  of  human  rights?  Why  this 
strange  silence  about  what  may  well  be  the 
most  brutal  atrocity  of  our  century?  Meas- 
ured by  relative  population,  the  Communist 
purge  In  Cambodia  has  destroyed  more  lives 
than  Hitler's  concentration  camps  or  Stalin's 
Oulag  Archipelago. 

The  great  silence  can  be  explained  In  part 
by  racial  and  Ideological  factors.  To  certain 
rights  advocates  It  somehow  seems  more  rep- 
rehensible If  violations  or  brutality  are  di- 
rected toward  members  of  a  different  race. 
A  white  South  African  regime  denying  blacks 
the  vote  seems  more  morally  repugnant  than 
black  regimes  denying  all  citizens  the  vote 
(which  Is  the  case  in  most  other  African 
states) .  Filtered  through  a  racist  lens,  it  does 
not  seem  as  bad  for  Cambodian  Communists 
to  murder  thousands  of  Innocent  Cambodi- 
ans— men,  women,  and  children — as  for  a 
much  smaller  number  of  Cambodian  soldiers 
to  die  In  a  war  In  which  the  United  States 
was  Involved. 

This  suggests  that  an  Ideological  factor  is 
also  present.  A  recent  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial  nolnted  to  the  frequent  alliance  be- 
tween liberal  moral  outrage  and  revolution- 
ary causes:  the  "crimes  of  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
even  though  they  dwarf  some  other  stale 
crimes  of  oiu-  times  .  .  .  have  attracted  less 
attention  because  they  are  inflicted  in  the 
name  of  revolution."  One  can  only  wonder 
what  the  reaction  would  be  if  the  new  gov- 
ernment had  employed  "conservative"  rheto- 
ric and  announced  that  It  was  going  to 
cleanse  the  country  of  all  socialist  or  Marxist 
influences. 

Turning  to  American  allies,  some  of  the 
most  articulate  rights  advocates  concentrate 
their  outrage  on  the  very  regimes  that  are 
under  the  most  severe  pressure  from  the 
totalltarlans — South  Korea.  Taiwan.  Iran, 
and  Chile.  The  first  three  are  geographically 
and  militarily  exposed  to  Communist  power. 
Chile  under  Allende  was  the  target  of  a  mas- 
sive internal  and  extenal  assault  by  Marxist 
forces  seeking  to  transform  It  into  a  Cuban- 
style  dictatorship.  All  four  of  these  states 
have  authoritarian  regimes,  primarily  In  re- 
sponse to  their  present  or  recently  endan- 
gered position,  but  In  each  the  range  of  rights 
permitted  or  guaranteed  by  the  regime  Is  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  Communist  govern- 
ments that  seek  to  subvert  or  replace  them. 


This  suggests  that  the  human  rights  stand- 
ard Is  sometimes  used,  not  to  advance  free- 
dom, but  as  a  cioak  to  attack  antltotalltarlan 
allies. 

Some  rights  advocates  have  simultaneously 
urged  punitive  policies  against  Chile  and 
measures  to  normalize  relations  with  Cuba. 
This  Is  a  double  irony.  Human  rights  are 
more  honored  In  Chile  than  In  Cuba  and 
Chile  Is  pursuing  a  more  peaceful  foreign 
policy  than  Cuba.  Havana  Is  a  mischief 
maker  on  a  grand  scale,  acting  as  a  cats-paw 
for  Moscow.  Castro,  In  addition  to  shoring 
up  a  minority  regime  In  Angola  with  19,000 
Cuban  troops,  has  sent  Cuban  soldiers  to 
support  the  Marxist  mllitsu^  junta  in  Ethio- 
pia and  to  assist  "revolutionary"  regimes 
and  other  groups  in  a  dozen  other  African 
states. 

This  double  standard  Is  often  promoted 
by  the  media.  According  to  a  tabulation  of 
news  stories,  editorials,  and  signed  opinion 
for  1976,  the  prestige  media's  big  five — New 
York  Times,  Washington  Post,  and  the  TV 
evening  news  shows  of  ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC — 
carried  237  Items  about  rights  violations  in 
two  allied  countries,  Chile  and  South  Korea, 
in  contrast  to  only  24  stories  about  violation 
In  three  Communist  countries.  North  Korea, 
Cuba,  and  Cambodia.  The  tabulation  drawn 
up  by  Accuracy  In  Media  follows: 


Chile 

South 
Korea 

North 
Korea 

Cuba 

Cam- 
bodia 

New  Yofli  Times 

Wtshinrton  Post 

ABC-TV 

66 

S 
5 
3 

61 

24 

2 

3 

0 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

3 

4 
0 
0 
0 

CBS-TV. 

NBC-TV 

ToW 

137 

90 

1 

7 

1( 

The  content  of  the  Items  was  not  exam- 
ined, but  the  bias  was  clearly  revealed  by  the 
Inordinate  attention  given  the  small  human 
rights  sins  of  two  loyal  allies  cbmpared  to  the 
massive  sins  of  three  totalitarian  adversar- 
ies— a  ratio  of  almost  ten  to  one. 

Admittedly,  it  is  far  easier  to  get  reliable 
information  about  the  Imperfections  of  au- 
thoritarian societies  than  those  of  closed, 
totalitarian  states,  but  this  Is  hardly  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  media  which  pride  themselves  on 
vigorous  investigative  reporting.  Certainly  a 
little  effort  could  have  yielded  considerably 
more  data  on  violations  in  Cambodia,  North 
Korea,  and  Cuba,  to  say  nothing  of  China 
where  both  blunt  and  subtle  forms  of  re- 
pression have  been  developed  Into  an  ex- 
quisite craft. 

The  lopsided  application  of  human  rights 
crtteria  is  justified  by  White  House  and 
State  Department  spokesmen  on  pragmatic 
grounds.  They  frankly  admit  that  they  give 
more  critical  attention  to  allies  than  to  ad- 
versaries because  they  have  more  leverage 
over  the  former — we  can  withhold  or  threat- 
en to  withhold  aid  from  our  friends,  so  why 
not  strike  a  blow  for  freedom  where  we  can. 
or,  if  one  prefers,  why  not  administer  the 
two-by-four  to  a  mulish  friend? 

What  is  America's  ResfKjnslbillty? 

In  a  formal  and  legal  sense,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  no  responsibility — and  certainly 
no  authority — to  promote  human  rights  In 
other  sovereign  states.  But  this  Is  hardly  the 
whole  story.  Because  of  our  heritage,  our  ded- 
ication to  humane  government,  our  power, 
and  our  wealth,  we  Americans  have  a  moral 
responsibility,  albeit  ill -defined.  In  the  larger 
world  consistent  with  our  primary  obligations 
at  home  and  commensurate  with  our  ca- 
pacity to  Influence  external  events.  We  are 
almost  universally  regarded  as  a  humani- 
tarian power  and  as  the  champion  of  free- 
dom and  decency.  We  should  be  proud  of  our 
humane  occupation  policies  In  Germany  and 
Japan.  But  we  enjoy  no  occupation  rights 
now,  and  the  pole  of  our  government  abroad 
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is  less  clear  Saying  this,  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  government  can  make  two  ma- 
jor contributions  to  the  cause  of  human 
rights  in  other  countries. 

First,  in  the  spirit  of  John  Qulncy  Adams 
and  Lincoln,  we  can  be  worthy  custodians 
of  the  freedom  bequeathed  us  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  and  thus  continued  to  give  heart 
to  the  aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere.  We 
can  give  hope  to  those  In  bondage  by  Illus- 
trating what  the  late  Relnhold  Nieb-.ihr  has 
called  "the  relevance  of  the  Impossible  Ideal." 
We  can  never  fully  realize  our  own  Ideals. 
And  in  most  other  cultural  settings,  full  re- 
spect for  human  rights  cannot  be  expected 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  A  quick  change  In 
government  will  not  enshrine  liberty  or  Jus- 
tice. The  message  of  our  example  Is  subdued, 
but  not  without  hope — the  struggle  for  a  bit 
more  freedom  of  choice  or  a  better  chance 
for  justice  Is  a  never-ending  one  and  after 
small  gains  have  been  made,  eternal  vigilance 
Is  vital  to  avoid  sliding  t>ack  Into  bondage. 
Serving  as  an  example  of  decency,  then.  Is 
our  most  effective  way  to  nudge  forward 
the  cause  of  human  dignity. 

Second,  our  government  can  advance  hu- 
man rights  by  strengthening  our  resolve  and 
our  resources  to  defend  our  allies  who  are 
threatened  by  totalitarian  aggression  or  sub- 
version. This  requires  security  guarantees, 
military  assistance,  and  In  some  cases  the 
presence  of  U.S.  troops  on  foreign  soil.  Our 
combined  effort  to  maintain  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  power  has  succeeded  In  oreser-ln^  the 
Independence  of  Western  Europe.  Japan,  and 
South  Korea  But  because  of  our  half-hearted 
commitment,  we  failed  In  Vietnam,  Cambo- 
dia, and  Laos,  and  \n  a  different  sense  in 
Angola. 

We  have  a  domestic  consensus  for  con- 
tinued support  of  our  North  Atlantic  allies 
and  Japan,  but  some  of  our  commitments 
elsewhere  have  been  eroded  by  confusion  over 
the  nature  of  the  threat.  We  are  being  se- 
verely testei  In  Taiwan  South  Korea,  and 
aouthem  Africa  In  each  case,  the  totall- 
tarlans are  pressing  relentlessly  by  military, 
economic,  political,  and  subversive  means  to 
destroy  and  replace  Western  influence.  The 
struggle  In  these  areas  is  hardly  one  of  pure 
freedom  against  totalitarianism,  but  human 
rights  <as  well  "s  pearel  are  o'e^'-lv  a*  s»ake. 
Any  regime  Installed  or  sponsored  by  Moscow 
or  Peking  In  Seoul,  Taipei,  or  Pretoria  will 
certainly  provide  less  Justice  and  freedom 
than  the  Imperfect  regime  It  displaced. 

Beyond  serving  as  a  good  example  and 
maintaining  our  security  commitments,  there 
is  little  the  U.S.  Government  can  or  should 
do  to  advance  human  rights,  other  than  us- 
ing quiet  diplomatic  channels  at  appropriate 
times  and  places.  Moscow  and  other  govern- 
ments should  be  reminded  of  their  pledges 
In  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Hel- 
sinki Agreement.  Public  preaching  to  friend 
or  foe  has  limited  utility  As  we  have  already 
seen.  It  Is  both  embarrassing  and  contra- 
productive  to  threaten  punitive  measures 
against  friendly,  but  less  than  democratic, 
regimes  which  are  attempting  to  achieve  a 
reasonable  balance  between  authority  and 
freedom  at  home,  often  under  severely  try- 
ing circumstances,  and  are  pursuing  con- 
structive policies  abroad. 

THE    ISONY    OP    VIRTUE 

The  Carter  Administration  Is  not  of  one 
mind  on  the  significance,  purpose,  or  effects 
of  the  human  rights  crusade.  The  adminis- 
tration Is  even  less  united  in  the  im'ilemen- 
tatlon  of  the  program  in  specific  cases.  Dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Iran  last  December,  Presi- 
dent Carter  gave  his  final  approval  for  the 
sale  of  six  to  eight  nuclear  reactors  to  that 
country  whose  government  has  been  the  tar- 
get of  human  riehts  activists  as  well  as  of 
Marxist  groups.  Alleged  rights  violations  by 
the  Shah's  government  have  apparently  bad 


little  effect  on  U.S.  arms  sales  there.  The 
same  appear?  to  'oe  true  of  South  Korea.  In 
fact,  some  observers  believe  that  the  entire 
campaign  so  far  has  been  more  rhetoric  than 
reality,  and  some  suggest  that  It  was 
launched  more  to  satisfy  the  Impulses  of  OS. 
domestic  groups  than  to  effect  real  changes 
In  the  external  world. 

In  any  event,  there  appears  to  be  a  grow- 
ing recognition  of  the  moral  and  political 
limitations  of  a  foreign  policy  crusade  which, 
to  repeat  Mr.  Carter.  Is  based  on  "constant 
decency "  and  'optimism."  While  defending 
the  campaign  In  principle.  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance  notes  some  of  the  reservations 
and  fiaws  developed  above  In  a  Law  Day  ad- 
dress April  30.  1977.  Mr.  Vance  warned 
against  a  "self-rlghtejus  and  strident "  pos- 
ture and  said  "we  must  always  keep  m  mind 
the  limits  of  our  power  and  of  our  wisdom." 
He  added  that  "a  doctrinaire  plan  of  action  " 
to  advance  human  rights  "would  be  as  dam- 
aging as  Indifference." 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Vance's  address  sUnds  in 
sharp  contrast  to  President  Carters  Notre 
Dame  sceech,  which  has  been  criticized  as 
arrogant,  self-righteous,  and  naive  by  Sena- 
tor Daniel  Moynlhan  and  eight  other  policy 
observers  In  a  monograph  published  last  De- 
cember.- Among  other  things,  these  critics 
took  exception  to  Mr  Carters  view  that  there 
have  been  "dramatic  worldwide  advances  in 
the  protection  of  the  Individual  from  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  state."  In  his  prag- 
matic response  to  the  security  and  other  po- 
litical realities,  however,  the  President  is  far 
closer  to  Mr.  Vance's  words  than  to  his  own 
rhetoric.  In  the  interests  of  reasonable  con- 
sistency, the  President  has  two  choices — he 
can  alter  his  rhetoric  or  alter  his  actual  poli- 
cies. Politically  and  morally,  reality  Is  more 
comellng  than  rhetoric. 

The  canons  of  prudence,  statesmanship, 
and  accountiblllty  all  suggest  that  the  Presi- 
dent tone  down  his  rhetortc.  He  should 
quietly  recognize  the  political  and  moral 
limits  of  promoting  particular  reforms  in 
other  societies.  He  should  recognize  that  a 
policy  rooted  in  a  presumption  of  American 
righteousness  and  In  our  capacity  to  sponsor 
virtue  In  other  states  often  leads  to  the  op- 
posite effect.  In  some  circumstances,  the  In- 
vocation of  a  rigid  standard  could  undercut 
our  security  ties  and  Invite  a  disaster  in 
which  millions  of  persons  would  move  from 
partial  freedom  to  tyranny. 

Mr.  Carter's  policy  is  full  of  irony,  pre- 
cisely because  his  gord  Intentions  may  lead 
to  dire  consequences.  Irony  Is  not  the  result 
of  evil  intention  or  malice,  but  rather  of  a 
hidden  defect  In  virtue.  In  Mr.  Carter's  case, 
at  least  In  rhetoric,  the  defect  is  a  kind  of 
vague,  romantic  optimism  with  an  excessive 
confidence  in  the  jjower  of  reason  and  good- 
will. This  comforting  view  of  human  nature, 
the  child  of  the  Enlightenment  and  social 
Dirwlnism,  differs  sharply  with  the  more 
sober  Biblical  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  destlnv  of  man.  Be  that  as  it  may.  the 
President  should  not  be  Judged  on  his  philo- 
sophical consistency,  but  rather  by  the  ac- 
tual policies  he  pursues.  Since  there  Is  some 
relation  l)etween  how  one  thinks  and  feels 
and  what  one  does.  It  Is  not  inappropriate 
to  recall  the  words  of  columnist  Michael 
Novak:  '"One  of  the  best  ways  to  create  an 
immoral  foreign  policy  U  to  try  too  hard  for 
a  moral  one." 


» Sec  "Morality  and  Foreign  Policy:  A  Sym- 
posium on  President  Carter's  Stance,"  ed., 
Ernest  W.  Lefever,  published  by  Ethics  and 
Public  Policy  Center,  Georgetown  University, 
Deceml>er  1977.  The  other  critics  are  Robert 
L.  Bartley,  Ronald  L.  Berman,  Jeane  Klrk- 
patrlck,  Charles  Burton  Marshall.  Michael 
Novak,  John  P.  Roche,  Eugene  V.  Rostow,  and 
Roger  L.  Shinn. 


THE  RARE  U  REVIEW  ACT  OP  1981 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  8.  842  the 
RARE  n  Review  Act  of  1981  introduced 
yesterday  by  Senator  Hatakawa.  For  the 
past  decade,  one-third  of  the  national 
forest  system,  some  62  million  acres,  has 
been  in  limbo.  It  Ls  not  wilderness  be- 
cause Congress  has  not  statutorily  de- 
clared it  to  be.  But  neither  has  it  been 
used  or  developed  for  either  its  resource 
or  recreational  values. 

These  lands  have  been  embroiled  in  a 
continuing  round  of  studies,  litigation, 
restudies  and  new  court  challenges.  The 
lands  are  in  dispute  because  they  are 
roadless  and  thus  eligible  to  be  consid- 
ered for  wilderness. 

WUdemess  is  a  very  special,  highly 
restricted  use  of  land.  Wilderness  is  de- 
fined by  law  as  "an  area  where  the  Earth 
and  its  community  of  life  are  untram- 
meled  by  man,  where  man  himself  is  a 
visitor  who  does  not  remain." 

Access  to  wilderness  can  be  only  by 
foot,  on  horseback,  or  by  canoe.  There 
are  no  roads,  improved  campsites,  ski 
lifts,  or  permanent  structures.  Care,  rec- 
reational vehicles,  and  motor  boats  are 
excluded,  "nmber  harvesting  is  prohib- 
ited. Mining,  oil  and  gas  exploration, 
grazing,  and  wildlife  and  watershed 
management  are  limited.  Wilderness  is 
the  most  restrictive  of  all  public  land 
uses. 

The  national  forest  system  is  one  of 
Americas  great  natural  resources.  For 
nearly  a  century.  Congress  has  required 
these  187  million  acres  be  used  for  a  va- 
riety of  purposes,  including  timber  graz- 
ing, minerals,  water,  recreation,  wilder- 
ness and  fish  and  wildlife. 

Congress  has  reserved  to  itself  the 
right  to  decide  which  national  forest 
lands  should  be  designated  as  wi  der- 
ness.  It  has  left  to  the  Forest  Service, 
operating  within  statutory  guidelines, 
decisions  on  the  use  of  forest  lands  not 
designated  as  wilderness. 

Enactment  of  the  Forest  and  Range- 
land  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act 
of  1974  (RPA)  prov  ded  for  the  first  time 
a  Icmg-range  planning  program  for  na- 
tional forest  management  and  other 
Forest  Service  programs.  RPA  requires 
that  information  be  deve'.oped  to  aid 
decisionmaking  and  to  help  identify  the 
array  of  issues  which  can  affect  the  use 
of  natural  resources  for  decades  to  come. 
RPA  provides  a  process  by  which  pro- 
gram and  poUcy  alternatives  can  be  ex- 
pressed and  considered.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice must  prepare  a  periodic  renewable 
resources  assessment  and  a  series  of 
long-range  renewable  resource  programs 
that  are  responsive  to  changes  antici- 
pated in  the  year  ahead. 

The  first  assessment  and  program  were 
sent  to  Congress  early  in  1976  with  the 
first  updatings  scheduled  for  1979  and 
1980,  respectively.  The  act  requires  a 
new  assessment  every  10  years  there- 
after and  a  new  program  every  5  years. 
The  program  is  developed  with  public 
participation  and  millions  of  public  dol- 
lars. It  is  a  program  where  the  approach 
to  management  and  allocation  of  na- 
tional forest  resources  evolved  after  Con- 
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crresa  recognized  the  serious  difiDcuIties 
created  by  political  responses  to  com- 
plex long-term  problems.  The  integrated 
approach  to  the  uses  of  our  national  for- 
ests promises  the  most  public  benefits  of 
any  yet  tried  and  it  should  be  permitted 
to  work.  However,  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  independently  taken 
actions  at  cross  pur{>oses  with  the  RPA 
program,  especiaJly  with  regard  to  wil- 
derness designations. 

The  RPA  program  provides  for  a  ma- 
jor increase  in  the  national  forest  share 
of  the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system.  National  forest  classified  wil- 
derness acreage  would  remain  nearly 
constant  up  to  1980  at  15.2  million  acres; 
then  recommendations  would  be  made  to 
Congress  to  Increase  the  acreage  to  25  to 
30  million  by  2020.  The  Wilderness  Act 
of  1964  designated  14.3  million  acres  of 
national  forest  for  possible  inclusion  in 
the  national  wilderness  preservation  sys- 
tem. Additions  have  now  raised  the  acre- 
age to  25.4  million,  including  5.4  million 
acres  in  Alaska.  As  of  January  1981,  this 
total  of  25.4  million  acres  of  wilderness 
alresuly  meets  the  RPA  goal  for  the  year 
2020.  Still  wilderness  considerations  con- 
tinue. 

The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  required 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  study  and 
review,  within  10  years,  exi5ting  primi- 
tive areas  under  its  administration  for 
suitability  for  inclusion  In  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  system.  Al- 
though it  was  not  required  to  do  so  un- 
der the  Wilderness  Act.  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  under  its  administrative  discre- 
tion, established  its  first  roadless  area 
review  and  evaluation  (RARE  I).  Ini- 
tiated in  1972,  RARE  I  inventoried  1.449 
roadless  and  undeveloped  areas,  involv- 
ing 56  million  acres,  for  possible  inclusion 
in  the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system.  Almost  8  years  later,  and  after 
the  initiation  in  Jime  1977.  of  a  more 
comprehensive  study  (RARE  11) .  the  For- 
est Service  made  its  latest  recommenda- 
tions on  which  areas  within  the  national 
forest  system  should  be  designated  as 
wilderness  and  included  in  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  svstem. 

In  its  final  environmental  statement, 
"Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation 
11"  (January  1979)  the  Forest  Service 
presented,  on  an  area  basis,  its  recom- 
mendations reeard^n?  62  milMon  acres  of 
national  forest  lards.  Based  on  the  review 
and  evaluation  of  these  lands  the  Forest 
Service  recommended  that  15  million 
acres  be  designated  as  wilderness,  11 
million  acres  as  further  planning — sub- 
ject to  continuing  resource  management 
planning  and  studies— and  36  million 
acres  as  nonwildemess. 

Ehirlne  a  3-month  period  the  Car- 
ter administrat'on  considered  the  Forest 
Service  recommendations  and  on  April 
16,  1979,  announced  its  endorsement 
with  some  minor  revisions.  The  Carter 
administration  then  sent  to  Congress  the 
Forest  Service  recommendations,  some- 
what revised,  for  legislative  action.  To 
date.  n*ne  States  have  had  these  recom- 
mendations considered  and  revised  and 
have  passed  into  statutory  wilderness 
designation  on  some  9.7  milli<Hi  acres 


However,  this  should  not  be  construed  to 
mean  that  of  the  15  million  acres  recom- 
mended for  wilderness,  only  5.3  million 
acres  remain  to  be  considered.  Th's  is 
the  problem.  There  are  still  11.3  million 
acres  recommended  for  further  planning 
and  28.7  million  acres  recommended  for 
nonwildemess.  Congress  is  not  limited  to 
only  wilderness  recommendations.  It  can 
designate  for  wilderness  any  of  the  fur- 
ther planning  or  nonwildemess  areas. 

The  result  is  an  enormous  uncertainty 
about  the  amount  of  national  forest 
lands  available  for  timber  supply  and  re- 
source uses.  Withdrawals  for  wilderness 
and  wilderness  study  are  having  severe 
impacts  on  the  Nation  s  timber  supply, 
development  of  mineral  and  energy  re- 
sources, range  capability,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  developed  recreational  opportu- 
nities. These  actions  collectively  shrink 
the  land  base  available  for  multiple  use. 
Even  more  disturbing  is  the  cloud  of  un- 
certainty that  hangs  over  lands  inven- 
toried as  roadless  but  which  have  not 
been  recommended  for  wilderness.  These 
lands  could  and  should  be  providing  es- 
sential resources,  such  as  timber,  and 
vitally  important  mineral  and  energy 
resources. 

The  focus  has  been  on  expanding 
wilderness  designations  simply  because 
land  is  undisturbed.  The  very  nature  of 
the  wilderness  study  and  designation 
system,  coupled  with  its  enormous  litiga- 
tion possibilities,  means  that  wilderness 
advocates  can  win,  through  indecision, 
long-term  wilderness  status  for  their  fa- 
vorite areas  without  any  consideration 
of  overall  national  needs. 

With  this  paralysis,  the  urgent  ques- 
tion which  must  be  answered  is.  How 
much  wilderness  is  enough? 

The  quickest  step  that  can  be  taken  to 
end  the  uncerta'ntv  and  remove  the 
paralysis  is  to  provide  by  statute  for  the 
nonwildemess  multiple-use  management 
of  the  36  mill  on  acres  that  were  recom- 
mended for  nonwildemess  use  as  a  result 
of  RARE  n. 

Although  the  Forest  Service's  stated 
intention  is  to  manage  these  lands  for 
nonwildemess  purposes,  statutory  direc- 
tion is  necessary  to  avoid  legal  entangle- 
ments that  could  prolong  the  indecision 
Such  legislation  would  constitute  a  final 
"No"  to  those  who  persist  in  their  efforts 
to  convert  these  lands  to  wilderness 
even  though  extensive  studies  have  found 
them  unsulted  for  that  purpose. 

Such  national  legislation  will  rein- 
force thfr  RARE  n  process.  It  will  give 
the  Forest  Service  the  continuity  and 
time  required  to  plan  timber  manage- 
ment programs,  which  can  Involve  a  pe- 
riod of  100  years,  without  threat  of 
costly  time  con.suminn  appeals  and  law- 
suits. It  will  bring  to  a  close  for  these 
lands  16  years  of  uncertainty  which  has 
plagued  workers,  managers,  and  com- 
munities whose  livelihoods  depend  on 
national  forest  resources. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  bill  wlU 
help  to  solve  this  paralysis  and  confront 
Congress  with  its  responsibility  to  an- 
swer, in  a  timely  fashion,  How  much 
wilderness  Is  enough? 


SOVIET  DEFENSE  ADVANCES  IN 
PAST  FEW  YEARS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
urgent  need  for  our  Nation  to  rebuild 
our  defense  forces  is  becoming  clearer 
to  the  American  people  each  day. 

Our  military  leaders,  no  longer  con- 
strained by  the  ill -conceived  defense  pol- 
icies of  the  Carter  administration,  are 
speaking  out  clearly  relative  to  our  de- 
fense problems  and  the  needed  solutions. 
A  succinct  statement  on  this  subject 
came  recently  from  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
Gen.  Richard  Ellis,  who  declared  we  are 
now  entering  an  "extremely  dangerous 
period"  because  of  "years  of  indecision, 
cancellations,  and  delays,  involving  stra- 
tegic force  modernization." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  entitled  "SAC 
Chief:  Arms  Grap  Is  Alarming,"  which 
appeared  in  the  March  19,  1981  issue  of 
the  Omaha  World  Herald,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SAC  Crikf:  Arms  Oap  Ts  Alaxmino 
(By  Howard  Sllber) 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  has  told  a  congressional  sub- 
committee that  the  United  States  will  enter 
an  "extremely  dangerous  period"  because  of 
Its  strategic  weapons  Insufficiency. 

Gen.  Richard  H.  Ellis  blamed  "years  of  In- 
decision, cancellations  and  delays  Involving 
strategic  force  modernization"  which  he  said 
"have  led  to  a  strategic  imbalance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  Ellis  remarks  were  contained  In  a  copy 
of  his  testimony  Wednesday  before  the  re- 
search and  development  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  In 
Washington. 

Ellis  expressed  alarm  at  what  he  called  "the 
fragile  nature"  of  strategic  communications 
and  command  control  systems. 

As  a  result,  he  said.  "One  of  the  pressing 
areas  of  concern  Is  the  high  stress  placed  on" 
the  extensive  communications  system  "by  So- 
viet submarines  whic^  patrol  oil  both  of  our 
coasts." 

Ellis  said  the  strategic  Imbalance  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  "came  about 
principally  because  one  leg  of  the  strategic 
Triad  was  allowed  to  become  vulnerable  and 
another  leg  to  approach  obsolescence." 

His  reference  was  to  the  Mlnuteman  and 
Titan  II  Intercontinental  ballistic  mlsslle- 
force,  which  he  said  has  become  Increasingly 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  missiles,  and  to  the  prin- 
cipal US.  strategic  bomber,  the  25-year-old 
B-52.  These,  along  with  the  Navy's  mlssUe 
submarines,  constitute  the  strategic  Triad. 

The  SAC  chief  called  for  continued  devel- 
opment of  the  MX  missile  without  further 
delays,  as  a  means  of  providing  the  United 
States  with  a  survivable  ICBM  force. 

Ellis  called  for  the  production  of  new 
bombers — either  an  improved  FB-lli  or  the 
B-1 — for  introduction  to  the  SAC  force  In  the 
middle  of  the  current  decade  or  sooner  and 
work  on  a  more  sophisticated,  advanced- 
technology  manned  i>enetrator  for  the  19908. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Grassley).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
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President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  96-3/4,  appomts  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  ST.iFFORDi  and  Dr. 
David  Gardner,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  to  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Student  Financial  Assistance. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAL 
A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  on  March 
31.  1981.  he  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  act: 

S.  509.  An  act  to  amend  section  201  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  de- 
lete the  requirement  that  the  support  price 
of  mUk  be  adjusted  semiannuaUy. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED    JOINT    RESOLtTTlON     SIGNED 

At  4:54  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolution: 

HJ.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  26,  1981,  as  "National  Recogni- 
tion Day  for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era." 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempc/e  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


EXECUTIVE    AND    OTHER    COMMU- 
NICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-823.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  In- 
ternational Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
grams, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
third  quarterly  commodity  and  country 
allocation  table  showing  the  planned  pro- 
graming of  food  assistance  under  title  I/III 
of  Public  Law  480  fcr  fiscal  year  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-824.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  an  overobligatlon  of  appro- 
priations in  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund  of 
the  Public  Building  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-825.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "The  Army  Needs  To  Improve 
Individual  Soldier  Training  In  Its  Units"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


EC-826.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(Logistics) ,  transmuting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  with  respect  to  converting  the  base 
operating  support  functions  at  Naval  Air 
Faculty,  Midway  Island,  and  the  decision 
that  performance  under  contract  Is  the  most 
cost-effective  method  of  accomplishment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-827.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  the  Intent  of  the  recent 
discovery  and  disposal  of  a  suspected  lethal 
chemical  nerve  agent  munition  at  Dugway 
Proving  Ground,  Utah;  to  the  Committee 
on   Armed  Services. 

EC-828.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  final  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
poratlon  Administration  Quarterly  Report 
for  fiscal  year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  acd  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-829.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "What  Can  iie  Done  To  Check  The 
Growth  Of  Federal  Entitlement  And  Indexed 
Spending";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EC-830.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  the  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  U.S.  Railway  Associa- 
tion, transmitting,  purs.-ant  to  law.  a  report 
entitled  "Conrall  at  the  Crossroads:  The 
Future  Of  Rail  Service  in  the  Northeast";  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-831.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  that 
the  Commission  will  be  unable  to  render  a 
final  decision  in  Docket  No.  37522,  Florida 
East  Coast  Railroad,  appUcation  of  Joint 
rates,  within  the  Initially  s-ecified  7-month 
period;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-832.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  prof)osed  al- 
location In  the  fiscal  year  1981  space  shuttle 
program  of  funds  in  excess  of  the  amount 
appropriated;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-833.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  TransTiortation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  propKDsed  legislation  to  amend  the  Harar'i- 
o-'s  Materials  Transportation  Act  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-834.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  leglslattnn  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968.  as  amended, 
and  tlie  Hazardous  Liquid  Pl:?ellne  Safety 
Act  of  1979  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  TYansportatlon. 

EC-835.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator.  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Enerjfy.  transmittinc, 
pursuant  to  law.  volume  three  of  the  Energy 
Information  Administration  Annual  Report 
for  1980:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-836.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  annual  achievements 
of  the  innovation  grant  program  of  the  urban 
park  and  recreation  recovery  program 
(UPARR);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-837.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Clean  Air  Act:  Summary  of  OAO  Reports 
(October  1977  through  January  1981)  And 
Ongoing  Reviews."  April  1,  1981:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-838.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 


Chairman,  CouncU  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, Executive  Office  of  the  President,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  leglalatlon 
authorizing  the  Council  on  Environmental 
QuaUty  appropriations  under  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Improvement  Act  (EQIA)  of 
1970  for  fiscal  years  ending  Septeml>er  30, 
1982  and  September  30,  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  PubUc  Works. 

EC-839.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  for  ctianges  In  adjustment 
a&slstance  for  workers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-840.  A  communication  from  the  Fiscal 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  trans- 
matting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  inven- 
tory of  nonpurchased  foreign  currencies  as  of 
September  30,  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-841.  A  communication  from  the  assist- 
ant legal  adviser  for  treaty  affairs,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  International  agree- 
ments other  than  treaties  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  within  60  days  after  the  execu- 
tion thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EO-843.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  Department 
of  Health  and  Hiunan  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-843.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Mortgage  Corp.,  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation,  transmitting  Its  an- 
nual report  for  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-844.  A  cocomunlcation  from  the  Acting 
In^>eclor  General.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General  covering  the  period  January  1. 
1980  through  December  31.  198D;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-845.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary.  Federal  Trade  Commlsston.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  FTC's  annual 
report  of  compliance  with  the  Government 
in  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-8i6.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Criminal  Divi- 
sion. U5.  Deparment  of  Justice,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  its  activities  and 
operations  for  1980  re  the  Ethics  In  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978.  28  use  529;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-847.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  revise  the 
Federal  Grant  and  Cooperative  Agreement 
Act  (Pi.  95-224.  41  U.S.C.  601  et  aeq.) :  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-848.  A  communication  from  the  PubUc 
Information  Specialist.  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Ckifnmlsslon.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  lor  calendar  year  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judldary. 

EC-819.  A  communication  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Inter-American  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Founda- 
tion's report  for  calendar  year  1980  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-850.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1980  Annual  Report 
of  the  Center;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-851 .  A  conmunlcatlop  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  omce  of  Personnel  Management 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  agency's 
r^ort  for  calen:far  vear  1980  vnder  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act;  to  tbe  Commlttae 
on  the  Judldary. 

EC-852.  A  communication  from  tbe  Sollc- 
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Itor  of  the  United  SUtcs  Commission  on 
Civil  RighU.  transmltUng  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  of  the  Commission  lor  calendar 
year  1980  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

e'c-«53-  a  communication  from  the  presi- 
dent and  from  the  national  director  of  the 
Girl  Scouts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  3 1st  Annual  Report  of  the  Olrl  Scouts  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-854.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  the  primary  care  research  and  demonstra- 
tion program  for  fiscal  year  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-855.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  fourth  annual 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  national 
health  service  corps  scholarship  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 
ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated : 

POW-55.  A  petlUon  from  a  citizen  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  favoring  congressional  co- 
operation with  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  strengthen  the  military  power 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-56.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Mi- 
ami, Fla..  favoring  congressional  cooperation 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  administration 
to  strengthen  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment  (In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute) ,  and  an  amendment 
to  the  title: 

S.  694.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
^proprlatlons  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
and  to  Increase  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  military  and  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-35). 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  105.  A  resolution  wal/ing  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  694;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Budget. 


Seeley  Lodwlck.  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

WUUam  Oene  Lesher,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

John  B.  Crowell.  of  Oregon,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

C.  W.  McMillan,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

(The  above  nominations  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  confirmed,  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted : 

TarATT 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  amendments: 

Executive  U.  96th  Congress.  1st  Session. 
Maritime  Boundary  Settlement  Treaty  With 
Canada,  signed  at  Washington.  March  29 
1979  ( Executive  Rept.  97-5) . 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry - 

WUUam  Oene  Lesher,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Seeley  Lodwlck,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  International  Af- 
fairs and  Commodity  Programs 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 

S.  843.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Romulo 
Z.  Kabatay  and  WUma  E.  Kabatay;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  844.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Han 
Ting  NO;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  845.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bins  Tao 
San;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    WARNER    (for    himself    and 
Mr.   Jackson)    (by  request) : 

S.  846.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  national 
security  proerams  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
fiscal  year  1933,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PERCY   (by  request) : 

S.  847.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Board  for  In- 
ternational Broadcasting  Act  of  1973,  to 
authorize  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  and  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1932  and  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  848.  A  bin  to  authorize  aporoprlatlons 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  849.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  International  Communication  Agen- 
cy to  carry  out  in  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
International  communication  and  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchanse  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By   Mr    BAUCUS: 

S.  8.'50.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ''nternal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  greater  protec- 
tion for  the  rlehts  of  the  taxpayers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Plnan-'e. 

By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN: 

S.  851.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  Increase  the  amount  that  an 
artist  may  ded'ict  when  he  contributes  an 
artistic  composl'Ion  to  charity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  852.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  certain 
contributions  of  literary,  musical  or  artistic 
comoosltlons:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  853.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  gradually  take  over  the  local  share  of 
APDC  and  medicaid  costs  If  States  meet  cer- 
tain minimum  APDC  benefit  requirements, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  854.  A  bill  to  promote  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  International  relations  by  facilitating 
the  operation  of  foreign  missions  In  the 
United  States,  thereby  promoting  the  secure 
and  eflBclent  o-ieratlon  of  the  U.S.  missions 
abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  856.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Security 


Act  to  revise  the  AFDC  and  medicaid  match- 
ing formula  for  States  which  meet  certain 
minimum  APDC  benefit  requirements,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
S.  856.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  term 
employees  whose  service  was  terminated  by 
the   Government   Printing   Office   may   have 
such   service  taken   into  account  when  the 
employees  are  being  considered  for  other  Fed- 
eral employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  857.  A  bill  to  Impose  quantitative  re- 
strictions on  the  importation  of  lamb  meat; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  858.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  estate  tax  equity 
for  family  farms  and  other  enterprises,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DoMENici,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Baucus. 
Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Nhnn,  Mr.  Laxalt. 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Htm- 
DLESTON,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM,  Mr.  TsoNCAS.  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA,  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Proxmke, 
Mr.  DeConcinI,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr. 
RiECLE,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Lfahy, 
Mr.  Gap.n,  Mr.  Dosenbebczb,  and  Mr, 

METZENBAtM)  : 

S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  3  through  May  9,  1981,  as  "Na- 
tional Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for  All 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jackson)  (by  request) : 
S.  846.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Enerpry  for 
national  security  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1982  and  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

department  op  energy  national  SECURITT 
AND  MILITARY  APPLICATIONS  OF  NUCLEAR  EN- 
ERGY   AUTHORIZATION    ACT    OP     1982 

•  Mr,  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  authorize  aopropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  national  security 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  letter  of  transmittal  requesting 
consideration  of  the  legislation  and  ex- 
plaining its  purpose  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   846 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Energy 
National  Security  and  Military  Applications 
of  Nuclear  Energy  Authorization  Act  of  1982". 
TITLE  I— NATIONAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAMS 

OPERATING    EXPENSES 

Sk:.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Energy 


for  fiscal  year  1982  for  operating  expenses  In- 
curred In  carrying  out  national  security  pro- 
grams (mcludlng  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment In  support  of  the  armed  services, 
strategic  and  critical  materials  necessary  for 
the  common  defense,  and  military  applica- 
tions of  nuclear  energy  and  related  manage- 
ment and  support  activities)  as  follows: 

(1)  For  naval  reactors  development, 
$279,500,000; 

(2)  For  weapons  activities,  $2,454,300,000; 

(3)  For  verification  and  control  technology, 
(48,900.000; 

(4)  For  materials  production,  $616,200,000; 

(5)  For  defense  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment. $262,028,000; 

(6)  For  nuclear  materials  security  and 
safeguards  development,  $44,300,000; 

(7)  For  security  Investigations,  $23,600,000. 

PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EaOTPMBNT 

Skc.  102.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy for  fiscal  year  1982  for  plant  and  capital 
equipment  (including  planning,  construc- 
tion, acquisition  and  modification  of  facili- 
ties, land  acquisition  related  thereto,  and 
acquisition  and  fabrication  of  capital  equip- 
ment not  related  to  construction)  necessary 
for  national  security  programs,  as  follows: 
for  national  security  development: 

Project  82-N-lOO,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations,  $4,000,000. 

Project  82-N-lll.  materials  faculty, 
Savannah  River.  South  Carolina,  $15,000,000. 

(2)   For  weapons  activities: 

Project  82-D-lOO,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations,  $15,800,000. 

Project  82-D-103,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations,  $16,300,000. 

Project  82-D-104,  new  weapons  production 
Installations,  various  locations,  $5,000,000. 

Project  82-D-106,  weapon  assembly  facili- 
ties, Pantex  Plant.  AmarUlo,  Texas.  $23,500.- 
000. 

Project  82-D-107,  utilities  and  equipment 
restoration,  replacement,  and  upgrade.  Phase 
III,  various  locations,  $87,500,000. 

Project  82-D-108,  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
pile Improvement,  various  locations.  $32.- 
200,000. 

Project  82-D-109,  155mm  artillery  fired 
atomic  projectile  (AFAP)  production  facul- 
ties, various  locations,  $35,000,000. 

Project  82-D-lll,  Interactive  graphics  sys- 
tem, various  locations,  $9,000,000. 

Prolect  82-D-142,  North  Las  Vegas  Atlas 
faculty.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  $3,600,000. 

Project  82-D-146,  weapons  production  and 
production  support  facilities,  various  loca- 
tions, $8,000,000. 

Project  82-D-147,  pressure  test  facility. 
Savannah  River  Plant.  Aiken,  South  Caro- 
lina, $3,600,000. 

Project  81-D-106,  weaponlzatlon  facilities, 
Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence  Llvermore  National 
Laboratory,  California,  an  additional  sum  of 
$1 ,000,000  for  a  total  project  authorization  of 

$7,600,000. 

Prolect  81-D-108.  reactor  support  facili- 
ties, Sandia  National  Laboratories.  New  Mex- 
ico, an  additional  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  $10,000,000. 

Project  81-D-115,  M-X  warhead  produc- 
tion facilities,  various  locations,  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $60,000,000  for  a  total  project 
authorization   of   $70,000,000. 

Project  81-D-116,  utilities  and  eoulpment 
restoration,  replacement,  and  upgrade.  Phase 
n.  various  locations,  an  additional  sum  of 
$10,000,000  for  a  total  project  authoriza- 
tion of  $85,000,000. 

Project  81-D-120,  control  of  effluents  and 
poUutants,  Y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge.  Tennes- 
see, an  additional  sum  of  $3,400,000  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  $6,400,000 

Project  81-D-133,  earthquake  damagp 
restoration,  Lawrence  Llvermore  National 
Laboratory,  California,  an  additional  sum  o' 
$6,300,000  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $9,300,000. 


Project  81-D-134,  earthquake  damage  res- 
toration, Sandia  National  Laboratory  at 
Llvermore,  California,  an  additional  sum  of 
$1,700,000  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $3,700,000. 

Project  79-7-0,  universal  pilot  plant,  Pan- 
tex Plant,  Amarlllo,  Texas,  an  additional  sum 
of  $5,200,000  for  a  total  project  ajthorlza- 
tlon  of  $12,600,000. 

Project  78-16-a,  cruise  missile  production 
facilities,  various  locations,  an  additional 
sum  of  $80,700,000  for  a  tottl  project  au- 
thorization of  $98,800,000. 

Project  7&-17-d,  steam  plant  improve- 
ments, Y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee, 
an  additional  sum  of  $1,500,000  for  a  total 
project   authorization   of   $27,000,000. 

Project  78-17-e,  high  explosive  machining 
facility,  Pantex  Plant,  AmarUlo,  Texas,  an 
additional  sum  of  $5,600,000  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $10,600,000. 

Project  77-1 1-c,  8-inch  artUlery  fired 
atomic  proJectUe  (AFAP)  production  facili- 
ties, various  locations,  an  additional  sum  of 
$3,600,000  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $30,800,000. 

( 3  \  For  materials  production : 

Project  82-D-116,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations.  $23,000,000. 

Project  82-D-117,  plant  engineering  and 
design,  various  locations.  $3,000,000. 

Project  82-D-118,  N  plant  security  and 
surveUlance,  Richland,  Washington  $4,000,- 
000. 

Project  82-D-124,  restoration  of  production 
capabilities.  Phase  n,  various  locations, 
$126,000,000. 

Project  82-D-126,  reactor  safety  and  relia- 
bility, various  locations,  $42,900,000. 

Project  82-D-127,  safeguards  Improve- 
ments. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina.  $34,- 
600.000. 

Project  82-D-128.  plant  perimeter  security 
systems  upgrade,  Idaho  Fuels  Processing 
Facilities,  Idaho  National  Engineering  Labo- 
ratory, Idaho.  $4,400,000. 

Project  82-D-136.  fuel  processing  facilities 
uoerade,  Idaho  Fuel  Processing  Facility, 
INEL,  Idaho.  $40,000,000. 

Project  81-D-126.  pollution  abatement 
facilities — chemical  processing  plants,  Rich- 
land, Washlneton.  for  an  additional  sum  of 
$4,300,000  for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$5,300,000. 

Project  81-D-128,  restoration  of  produc- 
tion capabilities,  varlotis  locations  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $14,400,000  for  a  total  project 
authorisation  of  $49,400.0000. 

Project  81-D-142,  steam  transfer  header 
Savannah  River.  South  Carolina,  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $1,000,000  for  a  total  project 
authorization  of  $8,000,000. 

Project  81-D-143.  L-Reactor  Upgrade.  Sa- 
vannah River.  South  Carolina,  an  additional 
sum  of  $66,000,000  for  a  total  project  author- 
ization of  $115,000,000. 

Project  80-AE-3.  steam  generation  facil- 
ities. Idaho  Fuels  Pro^ess'n"  Pnrnitv.  If1a»-o. 
an  additional  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  a  total 
prolect  authorization  of  $28  500.000. 

Prolert  77-1 3-a.  fluorlnel  dissolution  pro- 
cess and  fuel  receiving  Improvements.  Idaho 
Fuels  Processing  Faculty.  Idaho  National 
Fn^ineerlne  T,ahor<»torv.  Idaho,  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $50  000.000  for  a  total  project 
authorization  of  $199,400,000. 

(4)  For  defense  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment: 

Project  82-N-lOl.  general  plant  projects 
various  locations.  $11.400  000. 

Pro'e^t  P9-N-103.  ws<^e  bandlln?  and  Iso- 
lation facilities,  Richland,  Washington,  $34,- 
450.000. 

Pro'ect  82-N-104.  waste  transfer  facilities, 
Richland,  WasMne^on.  $6  7.50  OOO 

Pro'ect  82-N-107.  rail  reolacement/Han- 
ford  railroad.  Richland,  Washington,  $12,- 
000  000. 

Protect  82-N-V>  ♦^lant  •n-'neeHne  and 
desl-Ti.  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$10,000,000. 


Project  77-13-f,  waste  Isolation  pUot  plant, 
Delaware  Basin,  Southeast,  New  Mexico,  an 
additional  sum  of  $8,600,000  for  a  total  pro- 
ject authorization  of  $127,600,000. 

(5)  For  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
construction — 

(A>  for  naval  reactors  development.  $28.- 
000.000; 

(B)  for  weapons  acUvltles.  $196,500,000: 

(C)  for  verification  and  control  techno- 
logy, $1,100,000; 

(D)  for  materials  production,  $73,600,000; 

(E)  for  defense  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment, $24,472,000;  and 

(F)  for  nuclear  materials  security  and 
safeguards  development,  $3,700,000. 

TITLE  n — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
aEPBOCaAlfllINC 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
m  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  apprc^riated  pursuant  to 
thU  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  la 
excess  of  105  percent  of  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  program  by  this  Act  or  $10.- 
000,000  more  than  the  amount  authorized 
for  that  pro-am  by  this  Act,  whichever  is 
the  lesser,  and 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to,  or  requested  of, 
the  Congress,  unless  a  period  of  30  calendar 
days  (not  Including  any  day  In  which  either 
House  of  Congress  Is  not  In  session  because 
of  adjournment  of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress of  notice  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
and  the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon 
in  support  of  the  proposed  action,  or  unless 
each  committee  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  effect  such  Conunlttee  has 
no  objection  to  the  pr<^x>sed  action. 

Lllfrrs   ON    CENZaAL   PLANT    PaOJKCTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
any  construction  pro  ect  under  the  general 
plant  projects  provisions  authorized  by  this 
Act  If  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  con- 
struction project  does  not  exceed  $1,000,000. 

(b)  If  at  any  time  during  the  construction 
of  any  general  plant  project  authorized  by 
this  Act.  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project 
Is  revised  due  to  unforeseen  cost  variations 
and  the  revised  cost  of  the  protect  exceeds 
$1,000,000,  the  Secretary  shall  Immediately 
furnish  a  complete  report  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  explaining  the  re*- 
sons  for  the  cost  variation. 

LIMITS   Olf   CONSTTBOCnOK   PaOJECTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Whenever  the  current  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  construction  project  which 
Is  authorized  by  section  102  of  this  Act,  or 
which  Is  In  support  of  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Denartment  of  Energy  and  was 
authorized  by  any  previous  Act,  exceeds  by 
more  than  25  percent  the  higher  of  ( 1 )  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  project,  or  (2) 
the  amount  of  the  total  estimated  cost  for 
the  protect  as  shown  In  the  most  recent 
budget  Justification  data  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, construction  may  not  be  started  or 
additional  obligations  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  the  prolect  above  the  total  esti- 
mated cost,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless  a 
period  of  30  calendar  davs  (not  Including 
any  day  In  which  either  House  of  Coneress 
Is  not  In  session  because  of  adtoumment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain)  has 
passed  after  receipt  by  the  anpronriate  com- 
mittees of  Coneress  of  written  notice  from 
the  Secretary  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  prooosed  to  be  taken 
and  the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  up<M» 
In  suoport  of  the  action,  or  unless  each  com- 
mittee before  the  ex^lratlon  of  such  period 
has  notified  the  Secretary  It  baa  no  objec- 
tion to  the  proposed  action. 
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(b)  SubMctlon  (a)  shkll  not  apply  to  any 
construction    project    which    has   a   current 
estimated  cost  of  less  than  •S.OOO.OOO. 
ruNO  TKANsm  AUTHOBrrr 

Sec.  204.  To  the  extent  specified  In  ap- 
propriation Acts,  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  tbls  Act  may  be  transferred  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Oovernment  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  for  which  the  funds 
were  appropriated,  and  funds  so  transferred 
may  be  merged  with  the  appropriations  of 
the  agency  to  which  the  funds  are  trans- 
ferred. 

AUTHoarrr  fob  constbuctton  dbsign 

Ssc.  305.  (a)  Within  the  amounts  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  for  plant  engineering 
and  design,  the  Secretary  may  carry  out  ad- 
vance planning  and  construction  designs 
(Including  architectural  and  engineering 
services)  In  connection  with  any  proposed 
construction  projects. 

(b)  In  the  event  it  is  necessary  to  conduct 
a  plant  engineering  and  design  project 
which  was  not  previously  identified  In  the 
budget  Justification  data  previously  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress in  writing  of  the  details  of  the  project 
at  least  30  days  before  any  funds  are  obli- 
gated for  the  project. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
plant  engineering  and  design  project  which 
has  a  current  estimated  cost  of  less  than 
$500,000. 

rUNDS    AVAILABLE    FOB    AU.    NATIONAI.    SKCnBTTT 
PBOCBAMS   op  THE   DEPABTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Sec.  306.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  ap- 
propriation Acts,  amounts  appropriated  pxir- 
suant  to  this  Act  for  management  and  sup- 
port activities  and  for  general  plant  proj- 
ects are  available  for  use.  when  necessary. 
In  connection  with  all  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

AUTHOBrtT     FOB     EMEBCENCT     CONSTBtlCTlOIf 
DESIGN 

Sec.  207.  In  addition  to  the  advance  plan- 
ning and  construction  design  authorized  by 
section  102.  the  Secretary  may  perform  plan- 
ning and  design  utilizing  available  funds 
for  any  Department  of  Energy  defense  ac- 
tivity construction  project  whenever  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  design  must 
proceed  e::pedltiously  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  national  defense  or  to  protect  prop- 
erty or  human  life. 

ADJUSTMENTS   FOB    PAT    INCBEASES 

Sec.  208.  Appropriations  authorized  by  this 
Act  for  salary,  pay,  retirement  or  other  bene- 
fits for  Federal  employees  may  be  Increased 
by  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
Increases  In  benefits  authorized  by  law. 

AVATLABILrTT    OF   FUNDS 

Sec.  209.  When  so  specified  In  an  appro- 
priation Act,  amounts  appropriated  for  "Op- 
erating Expenses"  or  for  "Plant  and  Capital 
Equipment"  may  remain  available  unUl 
expended. 

TITLE    m— AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS   FOR    FISCAL    YEAR    1983 
Sec.  301.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprlaited  to  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
be  available  not  earlier  than  October  1,  1982, 
those  sums  which  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  programs  set  forth  In  this  Act. 
(b)    All  of  the  provisions  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  other  sections  of  this  Act  shall  apply  in 
the  same  manner  to  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

Depabtment  of  Enebct, 

Waahington,  D.C. 

Hon.  OSOBGE  BUSB, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  HJb.  Pbesident:  Enclosed  Is  proposed 
legislation  "(t|o  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Etaergy  for  national  secu- 


rity programs  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal 
year  19<>3"  in  accordance  with  section  660 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organization 
Act.  The  bill  would  authorize  specific  ap- 
propriations for  FY  82  and  those  appropria- 
tions which  might  be  necessary  for  FY  83. 
The  total  amount  proposed  for  FT  82  Is  $4,- 
996,400,000,  of  which  »3.728.828.000  is  for  op- 
erating expenses.  $327,372,000  is  for  capital 
equipment,  and -$940,200,000  Is  for  construc- 
tion projects. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  this  legislative  proposal  Is  In  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

E^iic  J.  Ftgi, 
ilctinj;  General  Counsel.^ 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request) : 
S.  847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973, 
to  authorize  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

BOARD  FOB  INTEBNATIONAL  BROADCASTING  AU- 
TROBIZATION  act,  FISCAL  TEABS  1981,  1982, 
AND  1983 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for  In- 
ternational Broadcsisting  Act  of  1973  and 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Board 
to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  as  speci- 
fied in  that  act. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
the  Board,  and  I  am  introducing  the  pro- 
posed legislation  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  a  sectional  analysis  of  the 
bill  and  the  letter  from  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate dated  March  18. 1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill, 
analysis,  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  847 
Be  it  enactM  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Years  1981,  1982  and  1983." 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPBOPBIATIONS 

Section  I.  Section  8(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Board 
for  Intematlonil  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973 
(22  use.  2877(a))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows — 

"(A)   $100,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1981." 
Sec.   3.   There   are   authorized   to   be   ap- 
propriated for  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  $98,317,000  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $98,317,000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Sectional  Analysis 
Section  1:  This  paragraph  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  additional  funds  to  the 
Board  for  Improvements  In  the  programs 
and  facilities  of  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio 
Liberty,  Inc.,  In  fiscal  year  1981. 

Section  2:  This  paragraph  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  the  Board  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  during  fiscal  years  1983  and  1983. 


Boabo  fob 
Intebnational  Bboadcastino, 
Washington,  DC,  March  18,  19$1. 
Hon.  Oeoboe  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  proposed  legislation  to  make  re- 
quired amendments  to  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national BroadciSting  Act  of  1973  and  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Board  to 
carry  out  Its  responsibilities  as  specified  In 
that  Act. 

The  bill  provides  for  authorization  of  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1981  and  for  appropriations  for  the  Board's 
operation  during  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983. 
A  sectional  analysis  explaining  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  enclosed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  the  Board  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  proposal  to  the 
Congress  and  that  Its  enactment  would  be 
in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Respectfully. 

Walter  R.  Roberts, 
Executive   Director.0 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request) : 
S.  848.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

PEACE   corps    act    AMENDMENTS    OF    1981 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  I  am  introducing 
the  proposed  legislation  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  a  section-by-sect:on  analy- 
sis of  the  bill  and  the  letter  from  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  "the  Peace  Corps  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  March  17. 
1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  anal- 
ysis, and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  848 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Peace  Corps  Act 
Amendments  of  1981". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  (hereinafter  the  "Act")  is 
amended  by  deleting  "fiscal  year  1981  not  to 
exceed  $118,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof,  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982  not  to  exceed  $95,000,000.  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary." 

(b)  Section  3(c)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "fiscal  year  1981"  the  worda 
"and  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983". 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Aot  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(h)  In  recognition  of  the  fact  th»t  there 
are  over  400.000,000  disabled  people  In  the 
world,  95  percent  of  whom  are  aimong  the 
poorest  of  the  pocM-.  the  Peace  Corps  shall  be 
administered  so  as  to  give  particular" aitten- 
tlon  to  programs,  projects  and  activities 
which  tend  to  Integrate  disabled  people  into 
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the  national  economies  of  devel<^lng  coun- 
tries, thus  improving  their  status  ana  assist- 
ing the  total  development  effort." 

Sec.  3.  Sectlo.1  9  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  10(a)(4)"  and  by  In- 
serting in  l;eu  thereof  "section  10(a)  (5)". 

Sec.  4.  Section  S(h)  of  the  Aot  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  last  two  sentences  at  the  end 
thereof. 

Sec.  5.  Section  10  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(i)  The  Provisions  of  Section  30  of  the 
State  Depaxtmen.t  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1958  relating  to  malpractice  protection  shall 
apply  to  volunteers  and  personnel  assigned 
or  employed  under  this  Act.  and  references 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  In  subsection  (f) 
of  such  section  shall  be  deemed  references 
to  the  President.  For  purposes  of  subsection 
(g)  of  such  section,  a  Peace  Corps  repre;3en- 
tatlve  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  principal  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  6.  The  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  18  <thereof. 

Peace  Cobps  Act  Amendments  of  1981 — 
Seciion-by-Section    Analysis 

Section  1,  the  enacting  clause,  establishes 
the  enacting  clause  as  the  "Peace  Corps  Act 
Amendments  of  1981". 

Section  2  amends  section  3(b)  o(  the  Peace 
C^rps  Act  (the  "Act")  to  authorize  the  ^- 
proprtatlon  of  $95,000,000  for  activities  un- 
der the  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983.  Appropriations  are  requested 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983 
to  comply  with  the  requirement  of  section 
607  of  the  CMigreEslonal  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Section  2  also  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  lor 
Increases  in  pay,  retirement,  and  similar 
benefits  authorized  by  law  for  fiscal  year 
1982  and  1983. 

Section  2  would  also  add  a  new  section 
(h)  to  section  3  of  the  Act  to  recognize  the 
need  for  the  Peace  Corps  to  give  particular 
attention  to  the  more  than  400.000.000  dis- 
abled people  in  the  world,  most  of  whMn  are 
among  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  to  pro- 
grams, projects  and  activities  which  tend 
to  Integrate  them  into  national  economies  of 
their  countries  and  thereby  Improve  their 
status  and  decrease  the  economic  drain  they 
represent  on  their  flamllles  and  society  In 
general. 

Section  3  Is  a  technical  amendment  to 
change  the  reference  to  section  10(a)  (4)  In 
section  9  of  the  Act  to  a  reference  to  sec- 
tion 10(a)(5).  ThU  is  necessary  to  correct 
an  oversight  which  occurred  when  section 
10  was  renumbered  In  1978. 

Section  4  deletes  references  to  malpractice 
protections  for  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  now 
contained  in  Section  5(h)  and  prcposed  to 
be  added  to  Sec.  10. 

Section  5  amends  section  10  of  the  Act  to 
provide  to  Peace  Corps  employees  and  vol- 
unteers protection  against  claims  for  dam- 
ages based  on  medical  malpractice  or  negli- 
gence which  is  available  to  State  Depart- 
ment employees.  Peace  Corps  employees  had 
this  coverage  prior  to  passage  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980.  but  section  1091  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (which  provided 
the  coverage)  was  repealed  and  reenacted  as 
part  of  the  Department  of  State  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act.  This  reenactment  deprived 
Peace  Corps  employees  of  the  protection  they 
previously  had.  This  amendment  would  re- 
store their  coverage  by  extending  to  them 
the  malpractice  protections  previously  af- 
forded only  to  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  In 
Section  5(h)  of  the  Act.  which  was  based 
on  the  same  law.  using  the  language  of  Sec- 
tion 5(h)  but  adding  a  reference  to  Peace 
Corps  employees. 


Section  6  repeals  section  18  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  which  app.les  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C. 
ISll)  to  functicMis  carried  out  under  the 
Peace  Corps  Act.  The  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Act  was  superseded  by  the  Export 
Admlnistartlon  Act  of  1979  (93  Stat.  503) 
effective  October  1,  1979.  Section  18  is  there- 
fore obsolete,  and  should  be  repealed. 

Peace  Cobps, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  17, 1981. 
Hon.  Geobge  Busm, 
President.  U.S.  Senate,  the  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  is  a  draft  bill  which  will  en- 
able the  Peace  Corps  to  continue  Its  work 
in  behalf  of  world  peace  and  friendship  for 
the  next  two  years. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $95,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983.  It  would  also  authorize  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  fund  Increases 
In  pay  and  other  employee  benefits  author- 
ized by  law. 

In  recognition  of  the  contribution  that  dis- 
abled individuals  can  make  to  their  commu- 
nities, we  propose  that  a  provision  be  added 
to  the  Peace  Corps  Act  requiring  that  par- 
ticular attention  be  given  to  programs,  proj- 
ects and  activities  which  tend  to  Integrate 
disabled  people  Into  the  national  economies 
of  developing  countries. 

The  bill  would  also  restore  the  malpractice 
protection  avaUable  to  Peace  Corps  employ- 
ees which  was  Inadvertently  removed  when 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  was  passed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  draft  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress and  that  its  enactment  would  be  In  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

William  O.  Stkes, 

Acting  Director. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request) : 
S.  849.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  International  Communica- 
tion Agency  to  carry  out  in  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983  international  communica- 
tion and  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

international  C01CMT7NTCATI0N  ACENCT  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  FISCAL  TEABS  1982  AND 
1983 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  International  Communication 
Agency. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  the  International  Communication 
Aigency,  and  I  am  introducing  the  pro- 
posed legislation  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  a  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill  and  the  letter  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  ICA  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  dated  March  25,  1981. 


There  being   no  objectlmi,  the  bill, 
analysis,  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  840 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBcnoN  1.  Short  Title. — ThU  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "International  Communication 
Agency  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1982 
and  1983." 

Sec.  2.  Axtthobizatton  and  Appbopbia- 
TioNs. — ^There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  International  Communica- 
tion Agency,  $561,402,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  $482,340,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983 
to  carry  out  Internationa  communication, 
educational,  cultural,  and  exchange  pro- 
grams under  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1977,  and 
other  purposes  authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  3(a).  Changes  in  Administrative  Au- 
THORmzs. — ^ntle  m  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
ot  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1451-1453)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"PXBSONS  TO   BE   AaSKSNB) 

"Sec.  301.  The  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency  Is  authorized, 
when  the  government  of  another  country  Is 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a  per- 
son having  special  scientific  or  other  tech- 
nical or  professional  qualifications,  fnxn 
time  to  time  to  assign  or  authorize  the  as- 
signment for  service,  to  or  In  cooperation 
with  such  government,  any  person  In  the 
employ  or  service  of  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  who  has  such  qualifications, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Government  agency 
In  which  such  person  Is  employed  or  serr- 
ing.  No  person  shall  be  assigned  for  service 
to  or  In  cooperation  with  the  government  of 
any  country  unless  (1)  the  Director  finds 
that  such  assignment  Is  necessary  In  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States,  or  (3) 
such  government  agrees  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  aUow- 
ances  payable  to  such  person  during  the  pe- 
riod of  such  assignment  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  302,  or  (3)  such 
government  shall  have  made  an  advance  of 
funds,  property,  or  services  as  provided  In 
section  902.  Nothing  In  this  Act.  however, 
shall  authorize  the  assignment  of  such  per- 
sonnel for  sendee  relating  to  the  organiza- 
tion, training,  operation,  development,  or 
combat  equipment  of  the  armed  forces  of 
a  foreign  government. 

"STATUS  AND   ALLOWAITCES 

"Sec.  302.  Any  person  In  the  employ  or 
service  of  the  United  States,  while  assigned 
for  service  to  or  In  cooperation  with  another 
government  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving his  rights,  allowances,  and  privUeges 
as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Govem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  from  which  assigned  and  he 
shall  continue  to  receive  compensation  from 
that  agency.  He  may  also  receive,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
representation  allowances  slmUar  to  those 
allowed  under  section  905  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980.  The  authorization  of 
such  allowances  and  other  benefits  and  the 
payment  thereof  out  of  any  appropriations 
available  therefor  shall  be  considered  as 
meeting  all  the  requirements  of  5  \3S.C.  5536. 

"ACCEPTANCE  OP  OFFICE  UNDBB  AlfOTHBX 


"Sec  303.  Any  person  In  the  employ  or 
service  of  the  United  States  while  amrtgnsrt 
for  service  to  or  In  cooperation  with  another 
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gov«nunent  under  authority  of  this  Act  may. 
at  the  discretion  of  hla  Oovemment  agency, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Dlructor  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency,  and 
without  additional  compensation  therefor, 
accept  an  office  under  the  government  to 
which  he  Is  assigned.  If  the  acceptance  of 
such  an  office  In  the  opinion  of  his  Oovem- 
ment agency  is  necessary  to  permit  the  effec- 
tlv«  performance  of  duties  for  which  he  Is 
assigned,  including  the  malting  or  approv- 
ing on  behalf  of  such  foreign  government 
the  disbursement  of  funds  provided  by  such 
government  or  of  receiving  from  such  foreign 
government  funds  for  deposit  and  disburse- 
ment on  behalf  of  such  government.  In 
carrying  out  programs  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  Act:  Provided,  Kowever,  that  such 
acceptance  of  office  shall  in  no  case  Involve 
the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another 
government." 

Sec.  3.  (b)  Section  701  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (Sa  n.S.C.  1478)  Is  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"(a)  Effective  October  1.  1981.  no  money 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  or  expenditure — 

"  ( 1 )  unless  the  appropriation  therefor  has 
been  previously  authorized  by  law;  or 

"(2)  In  excess  of  an  amount  previously 
prescribed  by  law. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  that  legislation  enacted 
after  the  making  of  an  appropriation  to  carry 
out  this  Act  authorizes  the  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure thereof,  the  limitation  contained 
In  subsection  (a)  shall  have  no  effect. 

"(c)  Appropriations  to  carry  out  this  Act 
made  available  under  Joint  resolutions  mak- 
ing continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  or  subsequent  ascal  years  are  hereby  au- 
thorized. The  limitations  contained  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  such  appro- 
priations. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to.  or  affect  In  any  manner,  per- 
manent appropriations,  trust  funds,  and 
other  similar  accounts  administered  by  the 
International  Communication  Agency  as  au- 
thorized by  law." 

S«c.  3.  (c)  Section  804  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (22  use.  1474)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  revising  paragraph  (16)  to  read  as 
foUowa: 

"(:6)  purchase  passenger  motor  vehicles 
for  use  abroad,  except  that  right-hand  drive 
and  other  special  requirement  vehicles  may 
be  purchased  without  regard  to  any  maxi- 
mum price  limitation  established  by  law:" 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (18): 

(3)  In  paragraph  (19)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  a  semicolon  together 
with  the  word  "and"; 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(20)  purchase  motion  picture,  radio  and 
television  producers'  liability  Insurance  to 
cover  errors  and  omissions  or  similar  Insur- 
ance coverage  for  the  protection  of  interests 
in  intellectual  property." 

Sec.  3.  (d)  Title  vm  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educat^lon  Exchancre  Act  of 
1948  (23  UB.C.  1471-1475b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"ACnWC  ASSOCIATE  DisecToss 

"8«c.  808.  If  an  Associate  Director  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency  dies, 
resigns,  or  Is  sick  or  absent,  the  Associate 
Director's  principal  ass*stant  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  the  office  until  a  successor  Is 
appointed  or  the  absence  or  sickness  stops." 

Sec.  3.  (e)  Section  802  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  1472)  Is  amended  by  inserting  the 
lettar  "(a)"  immediately  before  the  words 


"In  carrying  on  activities"  and  adding  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  Any  contract  of  the  types  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  and  described  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section  which  Is  funded  on 
the  basis  of  annual  appropriations  may 
nevertheless  be  made  for  periods  not  In  ex- 
cess of  five  years  when — 

"  ( 1 )  apuproprlatlons  are  available  and  ade- 
quate for  payment  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
and  all  potential  cancellation  costs:  and 

"(2)  the  Director  of  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency  determines  that — 

"(A)  the  need  of  the  Oovemment  for  the 
property  or  service  bslng  acquired  over  the 
period  of  the  contract  Is  reasonably  firm  and 
continuing: 

"(B)  such  a  contract  will  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States  by  encour- 
aging effective  competition  or  promoting 
economies  in  performance  and  operation; 
and 

"(C)  such  a  method  of  contracting  wUl  not 
Inhibit  small  business  parti  :lpatton. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  funds  are  not  made 
available  for  the  continuation  of  such  a  con- 
tract into  a  subsequent  flstal  year,  the  con- 
tract shall  be  cancelled  and  any  cancellation 
costs  Incurred  shall  be  paid  from  appropri- 
ations originally  available  for  the  same 
purpose  or  any  amount  remaining  for  the 
performance  of  the  contract,  appropriations 
currently  available  for  the  acquisition  of 
similar  property  or  services  and  not  other- 
wise obligated,  or  appropriations  made  for 
such  cancellation  payments. 

"(d)  The  types  of  contracts  referred  to  In 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  those  for  the  pro- 
curement of  property  or  services,  or  both, 
for  the  operation,  maintenance  and  support 
of  programs,  facilities  auid  Installations  for 
or  related  to  telecommunication  activities, 
newswire  services,  and  the  distribution  of 
books  and  other  publications  in  foreign 
countries." 

Sic.  3.  (f)  Section  1011  of  the  United 
St&tes  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  at  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  Foreign  currencies  which  were  de- 
rl-'ed  from  conversions  made  pursuant  to  the 
obligation  of  Informational  media  guaran- 
ties and  which  have  been  determined  to  be 
unavailable  for.  or  In  excess  of.  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be 
held  until  disposed  of.  smd  any  dollar 
proceeds  realized  from  such  disposition 
shall  be  deposited  in  mi3cellaneo^ls  receipts. 
As  such  currencies  become  available  for  such 
purposes  of  mutual  Interest  as  may  be 
agreed  to  by  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  country  from  which  the 
currencies  derive,  they  may  be  sold  for  dol- 
lars to  agencies  ot  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment." 

SBC.  3.  (g)  "ntle  Vin  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948.  as  amended.  Is  revised  by 
the  addition  of  the  following  section: 

"Sec.  809.  CultursJ  exchanges.  Interr.a- 
tlonal  fairs  and  expositions,  and  other  ex- 
hibits or  demonstrations  of  United  States 
economic  accomplishments  and  cultural  at- 
tainments provided  for  under  this  Act  or  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  shall  not  be  considered  "public 
work"  as  that  term  Is  defined  In  Section  1 
of  the  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended  (Sec- 
tion 1651(b)  of  Title  42  of  the  U.S.  Code)." 

Sec.  4.  AnonottAL  Piscai.  Yeak  1981  Atr- 
THomnATioN. — Section  202  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency  Authorisation 
Act,  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  (93  Stat. 
398:   Public  Law  98-60).  is  amended  by: 

(1)  Inserting  the  designation  "(a)"  be- 
fore the  word  "There"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  section;  and 


(2)  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
(b): 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  other- 
wise authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  or  thereafter, 
such  9un»  as  may  be  necessary  to  liquidate 
the  outstanding  notes,  and  accrued  interest 
thereon,  assumed  in  the  operation  of  the  in- 
formational Media  Guarantee  Program 
pursuant  to  section  101 1  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948.  as  amended  (22  US.C. 
1442)." 

Section-bt-Section   Analysis 

AtTTHOaiZATlON     OF    APPBOPRIATION8 

Section  202 
This  section  provides  a  general  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  International 
Conamunlcatlon  Agency  (USICA)  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Section  701(a) 
of  the  United  States  Information  and  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as  amended 
(22  use  1476(a)).  The  proposed  authori- 
zation will  enable  the  Agency  to  carry  out 
International  communication,  educational, 
cultural  and  exchange  programs  under  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (the 
"Smith-Mundt  Act");  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1981, 
as  amended  (the  "Pulbrlght-Hays  Act ") ;  and 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1977.  This  leg- 
islation Is  submitted  m  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  607  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  (PubUc  Law  93-344). 

CHANGES    IN    ADMINISTRATIVE    AUTHORITIES 

Section    203(a) — Assignment    of    specialists 

This  proposal  enables  the  Director  of  the 
Agency  to  assign  or  to  authorize  the  assign- 
ment of  any  employee  of  the  United  States 
to  a  foreign  government  at  the  latter's  re- 
quest. 

At  present,  only  U.S.  citizen  employees  may 
thus  be  assigned  under  the  authority  of  §  301 
of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  The  legislative  his- 
tory furnishes  no  reason  why  the  assignment 
was  restricted  only  to  citizen  employees.  In 
particular  cases,  it  may  be  that  the  em- 
ployee with  the  requisite  expertise  is  an 
alien,  and  it  may  achieve  economies  or  be 
advantageous  programmatlcally  or  psycho- 
logically to  send  a  third-country  national  to 
give  Instruction.  This  is  likely  to  occxu'  under 
an  agreement  covering  a  radio  relay  station. 

The  amendments  to  §  §  302  and  303  are 
technical  in  nature  and  are  required  to  bring 
the  sections  into  conformity  with  5  301,  and 
certain  updated  statutory  cross  references. 
Section  203(b) — Authorization  for  continu- 
ing appropriation  resolution 

As  Piscal  Year  1981  began,  the  Agency, 
as  well  as  most  other  agencies  In  the  United 
States  Government,  found  itself  In  need  of  a 
continuing  appropriations  resolution.  The 
Agency  was  fortunate  In  that  legislation  cov- 
ering authorization  for  FY  "81  appropriations 
up  to  $466  million  was  already  enacted.  Given 
the  possibilities  for  a  repetition  of  the  need 
for  continuing  resolutions  In  future  years, 
perhaps  without  enacted  advance  authoriza- 
tion, the  Agency  would  be  well  served  to  have 
;  701  of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  revised  so  that 
continuing  resolutions  would  be  excepted 
from  the  prior  authorization  requirement. 
Some  agencies  have  such  legislation  In  per- 
manent form  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
to  enact  special  authorizing  provisions  as 
part  of  continuing  resolutions.  Should  Con- 
gress through  some  lapse  fall  In  a  continuing 
resolution  to  authorize  the  Agency  to  use 
the  appropriations,  it  would  be  precluded 
from  doing  so. 

USTA.  USTCA's  predecessor,  previotisly  had 
such  authority  In  5  701  of  Smith-Mundt.  but 
Congress  In  1972  decided  to  bring  State  and 
USIA  Into  the  periodic  authorization  process. 
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This  revision  will  not  obviate  USICA  appear- 
ances for  Its  authorization  bills  before  Its 
Coagresslonal  oversight  committees  but  will 
be  limited  to  the  purpose  stated  above  wioh 
respect  to  continuing  resolutions. 

Section  203(c) — Technical  amendments 

(1)   Purchase  of  Special  Requirement 

Vehicles 

Terrorist  activities  abroad  increase  the  risk 
of  death  or  injury  to  U.S.  personnel  and  of 
damage  to  U.S.  vehicles  or  vehicles  without 
security  features.  The  Agency  should  have 
the  flexibility  or  option  to  acquire  whatever 
type  of  equipment  Is  best  suited  to  meet 
the  threat  at  each  particular  location. 

This  ameiidment  brings  the  Agency's  au- 
thority m  line  vrith  identical  authority  grant- 
ed to  the  Department  of  State  In  Title  I  of 
Public  Law  96-€8  (93  Stat.  416).  Section 
204(b)  (4)  of  Public  Law  96-60  (93  Stat.  400) 
granted  the  Agency  authority  to  purchase 
right-hand  drive  vehicles  ;or  overseas  use 
without  regard  to  maximum  price  limitation. 
(2)    Special  Insurance  Coverage 

This  proposal  will  clarify  the  existing  au- 
thority of  the  Agency  to  comply  with  the 
demands  wiOh  which  many  owiiers  of  hlms, 
music  and  other  cultural  or  Intellectual  prop- 
erties generally  precondition  their  permission 
to  use  the  property. 

Most  of  the  large  film  studies  and  music 
companies  have  been  unwilling  to  grant  the 
Agency  use  of  film  clips  or  recorded  music 
unless  the  Agency  agrees  to  sign  their  stand- 
ard indemnification  agre€men;s  which  cur- 
rent federal  practice  prohibits  because  of  the 
uncertain  and  unfunded  potential  liability. 
The  studios  are  concerned  about  the  possi- 
bility of  someone  Involved  In  t^e  orod  ictlon 
of  the  film  filing  a  claim  for  further  royalties 
based  on  the  Agency's  use  of  the  film.  These 
payments  are  continuing  in  nature  in  that 
payments  accumulate  with  additional  show- 
ings of  the  films.  Whenever  an  Independent 
contractor  produces  a  film  for  the  Agency,  he 
or  she  signs  the  studio's  Indemnification 
agreement  for  any  acquired  film  footage  used 
and  thus  assumes  the  risk  of  future  payments 
being  demanded  for  such  use.  When  the 
agency  puts  together  a  film  product  In-hcse. 
it  may  be  unsucceesful  in  acquiring  footage 
from  a  large  number  of  famous  films  (as  was 
the  case  with  the  recent  VTR  series  The 
American  Cinema) . 

Owners  of  music  rights  and  other  cultural 
or  Int  Vectual  property  also  require  an 
Indemnity. 

The  Agency  seeks  clarification  ot  Its  au- 
thority to  purchase  a  special  errors  and  emis- 
sions insurance  policy  or  similar  coverage  to 
meet  any  potential  llatolllty.  Thus,  the  ability 
of  the  Agency  to  comply  with  the  rights  hold- 
ers' demands  for  indemnification  will  be  un- 
doubted. Insurance  rates  are  typically  low  for 
coverage  relating  to  rights  In  creative  or  In- 
tellectual property.  Furthermore,  the  Agen- 
cy Intends  to  assure  good  actuarial  experi- 
ence by  continuing  Its  present  rights  clear- 
ance processes  under  which  no  type  of  claim 
of  the  Und  to  be  Insured  ai?alnst  has  been 
presented  In  the  history  of  the  Agency. 
Section    203(d) — Acting    associate    directors 

During  the  absence,  disability  or  death  of 
an  Associate  Director  or  during  a  vacancy  in 
the  Office  of  the  Associate  Director,  his  or 
her  principal  deputy  succeeds  to  the  duties 
on  an  acting  basis  In  accordance  with  the 
Agency's  administrative  procedures.  How- 
ever, the  validity  of  some  actions  by  such 
acting  Associate  Directors  could  be  in  doubt 
and  perhaps  successfully  challenged  In  court, 
particularly  those  actions  Involving  the  ob- 
ligation of  funds.  The  Comptroller  General 
has  called  into  question  the  validity  of  ac- 
tions taken  by  officials  occupying  on  an  act- 
ing basis  positions  whose  Incumbents  are 
Presidential  nominees  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, unless  specific  legal  authority  Is  pro- 
Tld«d  for  the  temporary  official  so  to  act  (e.g.. 


56  Comp.  Gen.  761  (1977):  Decision  B-150136. 
May  16,  19(8). 

This  proposal  will  cure  the  deficiency  by 
authorizing  the  deputy  to  exercise  the  full 
functions  of  the  Associate  Director.  Such 
authority  has  long  been  granted  to  cabinet 
and  military  departments  by  the  Vacancies 
Act  (6  V3.C.  3346),  but  the  pertinent  stat- 
ute has  not  been  extended  to  executive 
agencies. 

Section    203  (e) — Multiyear   contracting 

authority 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  S  802  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  (22  U.8.C.  1472)  Is  to  authorize  the 
Agency  to  enter  into  contracts  for  property 
and  services  on  a  multiyear  basis  where 
such  contracts  are  funded  by  annual  ap- 
propriations. 

The  term  of  any  such  contract  could  not 
exceed  five  years.  If  a  contract  was  can- 
celled at  any  time  after  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  made  by  reason  of  the  failure  or  re- 
fusal of  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for 
its  continuation,  a  cancellation  payment 
would,  if  necessary,  be  made  to  the  con- 
tractor to  reimburse  him  for  the  unrecouped 
portion  of  such  Items  as  startup  costs  that 
were  to  have  been  prorated  over  the  origi- 
nally contemplated  contract  period.  Some 
examples  of  the  sort  of  economies  and  the 
potential  for  increased  competition  that  the 
Agency  might  expect  to  derive  from  such 
multiyear  contracting  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  there  has  long  been  a  need  for  an 
offshore  facility  in  Greece  for  the  more  eco- 
nomical and  expeditious  unloading  of  the 
substantial  quantities  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts used  to  operate  the  Voice  of  America 
radio  relay  station  at  Kavala.  A  major  sup- 
plier informed  the  Agency  that  If  It  had 
been  offered  a  multiyear  contract  for  these 
products,  it  would  have  installed  the  needed 
facllltv  at  Its  own  expense. 

Second,  multiyear  contracts  for  newswire 
services  will  probably  result  in  less  drastic 
annual  price  increases  to  the  Agency. 

Third,  the  tariff  rates  that  the  Aeency 
pays  for  satellite  broadcast  transmission 
services  will  probably  be  lower  imder  multi- 
year  contracts. 

Fourth,  the  cost  to  the  Agency  of  obtaining 
computerized  lists  of  books  for  use  abroad 
by  its  numerous  libraries  will  be  substan- 
tlallv  reduced  under  multiyear  contracts.  In 
Pddltlon,  there  is  a  strong  llKellhood  of 
Increased  competition  for  these  contracts 
because  the  high  startup  costs  could  be 
amortized  over  a  much  longer  period  of 
time. 

Fifth.  In  the  absence  of  our  ability  to  make 
other  than  on<»-year  contracts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  grounds  at  our  relay  stations, 
we  have  en-^untered  decreasing  competition 
and,  presumably.  Increased  costs,  inasmuch 
as  many  small  business  enterprises  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  absorb  In  one  year  the 
relatively  large  capital  costs  of  equipment 
needed  to  perform  these  maintenance  serv- 
ices. 

The  requested  amendments  are  broadly 
analogoTis  to  the  provisions  contained  In  10 
use.  2306(e) .  which  authorize  certain  agen- 
cies primarily  the  military  det>artnients)  to 
enter  Into  contracts  for  oerlods  of  not  more 
than  five  vea^s  for  specified  tynes  of  services 
(and  related  suonlies)  to  be  rendered  out- 
side the  forty-eight  contiguotis  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  However,  these 
STiendments  have  been  cast  in  a  simpler 
form. 

Section  203(f)— DUpoHtion  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies derived  from  informational  media 
guarantee  program 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  be  authorized  to  sell  the  forelpn 
currencies    generated    under    the    Informa- 


tional Media  Guarantee  Program  and  now 
held  by  the  Treasury  in  restricted  accounU. 
As  of  September  30,  1979,  the  Treasury  was 
holding  foreign  currency  from  Indonesia  and 
Pakistan  valued  at  1 1.036 .6 11  collected  under 
the  program.  These  funds,  obtained  from 
conversions  made  pursuant  to  the  gxiaran- 
tees.  are  not  available  for  administrative  uses 
of  the  U.S.  Government  because  of  restric- 
tions contained  in  the  relevant  bilateral 
agreements.  Extensive  but  unsuccessful  ef- 
foru  have  been  made  to  have  the  agreements 
changed.  In  the  event  a  bilateral  agreement 
Is  changed  in  the  future,  the  Treasury  would 
need  legislative  authority  to  sell  the  currency 
to  any  U.S.  Government  atgency.  Proceeds  at 
such  sales  would  be  deposited  into  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

Section  203(g) — Defense  Bate  Act 

This  proposal  will  exempt  USICA  from  the 
necessity  of  paying  for  federal  workmen's 
comp>ensatlon  Insurance  for  our  exhibits  and 
performing  arts  exchanges. 

The  law  providing  compensation  for  dis- 
ability or  death  to  persons  employed  at  mili- 
tary bases  outside  the  United  States  has 
recently  been  interpreted  by  the  courts  and 
an  administrative  tribunal  to  apply  to  U.S. 
Oovemment  grants  and  to  service  contract* 
even  when  there  Is  no  national  defense  or 
war  activities  nexus. 

As  a  result,  performing  art  groups  over- 
seas on  USICA-sponsorel  tours  are  being  re- 
quired to  procure  Insurance  coverage  under 
the  more  llberal^-and  thxis  more  expensive — 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  rather  than  under  their  usual 
state  or  local  workers  compensation  programs 
for  which  they  already  carry  insurance  The 
increased  coat  Is  significant  (at  least  $7,500 
per  grant  regardless  of  size  of  jjerforming 
group  or  length  of  tour)  and  decreases  tiie 
funds  available  for  cultural  programming. 

ADDITIONAL  FISCAL  TEAR   1 98 1    AUTHORIZATION 

Section  204 

In  addition  to  the  technical  change  ex- 
plained in  Section  203(f)  above.  USICA  pro- 
poses to  eliminate  the  accrued  debts  in  the 
operation  of  the  now-dormant  Informational 
Media  Guarantee  Program.  The  net  require- 
ment to  liquidate  the  outstanding  borrowed 
principal  and  the  Interest  thereon,  estimated 
♦33.718.000  through  September  30.  1981.  will 
necessitate  additional  appropriation  author- 
ity. A  supp'empntary  appropriation  In  the 
amount  of  $33,718,000  is  being  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  The  Agency  seeks  authoriza- 
tion "for  the  fiscal  year  1981  or  thereafter" 
and  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  in 
order  to  cover  possible  delays  in  enactment  of 
appropriations  and  variations  in  interest  ac- 
cruals over  time. 

This  transaction  will  not  result  In  any  net 
outlay  of  funds  from  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

INTEXNATTONAL  COMJCUNICATION  ACENCY, 

Washington,  DC.  March  25.  t9tl. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  International  Com- 
munication Aeencv  to  carry  out  In  Fiscal 
Years  1982  and  1983  International  commiml- 
catlon  and  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change programs.  These  activities  are  man- 
d<tted  bv  the  United  States  information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as  amend- 
ed: the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  and  Reor- 
ganlzaUon  Plan  No.  2  of  1977.  The  authori- 
zation of  our  appropriations  Is  reaulred  by 
Section  701(a)  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended  (22  UB.C.  1475(a)). 

The  legislation  also  proposes  to  amend 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agency's  basic 
enabling  authorities.  An  analysis  explaining 
the  proposed  lertslatlon  Is  enclosed 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
Informed  ua  tbat  there  Is  no  objection  to 
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tbe  pr«aent«Uon  of  thla  proposed  legislation 
and  tbat  Ita  enactment  would  be  in  acc<Hxl 
with  the  program  of  the  Prealdent. 
Slacerely, 

JoHir  W.  Shxelit. 

Acting  Director.^ 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  850.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  greater 
protection  for  the  rights  of  the  taxpay- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAJCPATEBS'    BtlX    OF   UCaTS 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today — the  taxpayers' 
bill  of  rights — would  put  American  tax- 
payers on  a  more  equal  footing  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  American  tax- 
payers are  Eisked  to  comply  voluntarily 
with  the  tax  laws.  In  turn,  Congress  has 
an  obligation  to  assure  taxpayers  that 
these  laws  are  administered  fairly  and 
impartially,  that  enforcement  activities 
are  carried  out  evenhandedly  and  that 
help  is  available  to  resolve  speedily  any 
questions,  problems  or  complaints  they 
might  have. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  a  six- 
point  plan  that  would  define  taxpayers' 
rights  and  provide  protection  against  ar- 
bitrary, irresponsible  IRS  actions.  Brief- 
ly, my  bill  would : 

Eknphasize  the  importance  of  IRS 
maintaming  and  improving  its  taxpayer 
service  programs; 

Create  an  independent  ombudsman 
in  the  IRS  to  intervene  on  taxpayers' 
behalf: 

Require  the  IRS  to  establish  an  ad- 
ministrative appeal  procedure  for  dis- 
puted collection  cases,  similar  to  the  pro- 
cedure currently  provided  for  disputed 
examinations; 

Require  the  IRS  to  Issue  rulings  within 
18  months  after  new  laws  are  enacted; 

Eliminate  the  requirement  that  tax- 
payers file  periodic  declarations  of  esti- 
mated tax,  and  raise  from  $100  to  $300 
the  amount  of  tax  one  can  owe  on  a  re- 
turn before  quarterly  estimated  tax  pay- 
ments are  required; 

Eliminate  the  requirement  that  em- 
ployers send  W-2  forms  to  persons  who 
leave  a  job  midyear. 

TAXPATZX    8EXTICS 

The  Federal  income  tax  system  asks 
taxpayers  to  determine  whether  they  are 
required  to  file  a  tax  return  and,  if  so, 
they  must  determine  the  amount  owed. 
The  need  for  assistance  in  preparing  and 
filing  income  tax  returns  has  increased 
significantly  in  the  past  two  decades.  For 
example,  in  1968.  40  tax  loopholes  or  tax 
expenditures  were  part  of  the  Tax  Code. 
Today,  over  100  tax  expenditures  are 
part  of  the  Tax  Code.  As  a  result,  the  tax 
return  has  become  more  complicated  and 
difficult  to  understand. 

During  this  same  period,  the  IRS  grad- 
ually increased  and  improved  its  tax- 
payer service  programs.  However,  during 
times  of  budget  cuts,  these  programs  are 
easy  targets.  Increasingly,  taxpayers  try- 
ing to  reach  the  IRS  through  its  toll-free 
telephone  system  get  a  busy  signal,  or,  if 
they  go  to  a  local  IRS  office,  must  wait 
for  service. 

The  gap  is  growing  between  taxpayers' 
need  for  help  and  the  level  of  help  pro- 
vided by  IRS.  My  taxpayers'  bill  of  rights 


recognizes  this  change  and  declares  that 
it  should  be  congressional  policy  that  IRS 
continue  to  maintain  and  improve  its 
taxpayer  service  programs. 

TAXPAYER  OMBUDSMAN 

In  1977,  the  IRS  established  a  prob- 
lem resolution  program  (PRP)  to  help 
taxpayers  with  problems  they  were  un- 
able to  resolve  through  normal  IRS  chan- 
nels. The  program  has  offices  in  all  of 
IRS'  districts,  service  centers  and  re- 
gional offices. 

Of  the  problems  taxpayers  brought  to 
PRP  last  year,  about  37  percent  dealt 
with  errant  refund  checks.  Others  in- 
volved errors  in  computer-generated  no- 
tices and  incorrect  social  security  num- 
bers. 

The  IRS  created  the  position  of  tax- 
payer ombudsman  in  January  1980  to 
centralize  control  of  this  rapidly  expand- 
ing program.  The  present  IRS  ombuds- 
man is  in  charge  of  214  PRP  people  na- 
tionwide. The  responsibilities  of  the  om- 
budsman are  twofold :  To  be  administra- 
tor of  the  program  and  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal advocate  of  taxpayer  interests  and 
concerns  within  the  IRS. 

I  applaud  the  IRS'  efforts  to  establish 
the  taxpayer  ombudsman  and  the  prob- 
lem resolution  program.  Unfortxmately, 
the  ombudsman  has  not  been  given  suffi- 
cient latitude  to  act  as  an  aggressive  ad- 
vocate of  taxpayers'  rights. 

Integrated  within  the  IRS.  the  tax- 
payer ombudsman  can  be  effective  In 
solving  taxpayer  difficulties.  Immersed  in 
the  give  and  take  of  the  agency,  the  om- 
budsman can  cross  divisional  lines,  cut 
redtape,  gain  information  and  eventually 
solve  both  individual  taxpayer  problems 
as  well  as  their  underls^ing  causes. 

In  his  present  position  inside  the 
agency,  the  IRS  ombudsman  is  under 
the  Office  of  the  Commissioner;  in  fact, 
he  is  a  career  IRS  civil  servant.  But  to  be 
an  effective  taxpayer  advocate,  the 
ombudsman  must  be  independent  from 
the  agency.  He  should  have  an  objective, 
not  a  subjective,  view  of  the  operation. 

Thus,  my  taxpayers'  bill  of  rights 
mandates  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Office  of  Ombudsman.  This 
ombudsman,  to  be  appointed  for  a  6- 
year  term  by  the  President,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  would  have  the 
independence,  power,  and  authority  to 
intervene  aggressively  for  American 
taxpayers. 

APPEAL  OF  OW  COIXCCnON  CASES 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  re- 
markable authority  for  dealing  with 
taxpayers.  This  authority  is  most  readily 
abused  in  the  area  of  collection  of  taxes. 

Under  the  present  law,  if  a  citizen  does 
not  pay  his  taxes,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  can  attach  a  lien  to,  or  seize  his 
property — farmland,  home,  automo- 
bile— or  levy  on  his  wages  or  bank  ac- 
counts. All  of  this  can  be  done  without 
any  type  of  appeal  and  without  a  court 
order. 

Once  a  Federal  tax  lien  is  filed.  It  be- 
comes a  matter  of  public  record  and  may 
adversely  affect  the  taxpayer's  business 
transactions  or  other  financial  interests. 

I  am  sure  we  all  want  our  feUow  citi- 
zens to  pay  the  taxes  they  owe,  if  they 
have  the  ability  to  do  so.  But  what  if  the 


IRS  is  wrong?  What  if  the  taxpayer  does 
not  owe  the  tax,  has  already  paid  it,  or  is 
willing  and  able  to  pay  the  taxes  in  in- 
stallments? There  is  nothing  in  the  law 
to  protect  these  taxpayers.  They  have  no 
legal  right  to  appeal  a  collection  decision 
of  the  IRS  unless  they  first  pay  the 
amount  in  dispute  and  then  file  a  claim. 
This  is  small  comfort  to  the  person  who 
has  already  paid  the  amoimt  demanded 
or  knows  that  it  is  not  owed.  The  rights 
of  these  taxpayers  need  to  be  protected. 

Numerous  horror  stories  have  been  re- 
ported in  Montana  and  elsewhere,  de- 
scribing tales  of  IRS  harassment  and 
unwarranted  confiscation  of  property.  I 
believe  IRS  collection  powers,  without 
any  type  of  appeal,  and  specifically  its 
authority  to  seize  property  without  a 
court  order,  are  unreasonable  Govern- 
ment authorities. 

A  recent  investigation  on  IRS  collec- 
tion practices  by  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oversight  of  Government  Man- 
agement revealed  the  f oUowing  facts : 

IRS  violates  its  own  formal  policy  by 
taking  excessive  and  harsh  enforcement 
collection  actions  without  considering 
all  available  collection  alternatives; 

IRS  uses  seizure  and  levy  statistics  as 
a  principal  measure  of  collection  effec- 
tiveness ; 

IRS  group  managers  abuse  their  su- 
pervisory authority  and  require  revenue 
officers  to  take  harsh  and  unnecessary 
enforcement  actions; 

IRS  uses  enforcement  statistics  to  im- 
pose production  quotas  on  its  collection 
employees. 

My  taxpayers'  bill  of  rights  would  cor- 
rect these  injustices  by  requiring  the  IRS 
to  establish  an  administrative  appeal 
procedure  for  contested  collection  cases, 
similar  to  that  allowed  for  unagreed  ex- 
aminations, and  to  obtain  a  court  order 
before  seizing  any  citizen's  property  for 
nonpayment  of  taxes. 

BEGULATION     BACKLOG 

To  implement  tax  legislation  passed 
by  Congress,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice must  establish  spJecific  rules.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  IRS  is  notoriously  slow  in 
formulating  these  rules. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  two  sub- 
sequent acts  in  1978 — the  Revenue  Act 
and  the  Energy  Act — and  the  Windfall 
Tax  Act  all  added  to  the  IRS  regulation 
burden  by  requiring  additional  regula- 
tions. This  influx  of  legislation — which 
will  undoubtedly  continue  this  year — ex- 
acerbated by  IRS'  lackadasical  response, 
has  left  a  large  void  in  the  tax  law.  Tax- 
pavers  are  often  afforded  little  guidance 
and  are  forced  to  pay  their  taxes  with- 
out a  clear  understanding  of  what  their 
liabilities  should  be. 

What  is  the  impact  of  the  regulation 
backlog?  Tax  attorneys  say  the  lack  of 
regulations  may  inhibit  transactions  with 
uncertain  tax  consequences. 

Professionals  who  have  to  give  tax  ad- 
vice based  on  the  law  say  they  are  frus- 
trated: 

Tou  get  Into  an  area  and  suddenly  discover 
there  Is  no  regulation.  You're  hamstrung; 

Another  attorney  said : 

I'd  like  to  be  able  to  give  some  sound 
advice.  I  can  certainly  do  a  better  job  If  I 
know  the  IRS  position. 
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The  absence  of  regulations  undermines 
transactions  or  leads  to  excessive  caution. 
One  attorney  commented: 

The  rules  of  our  profession  require  that 
we  have  reasonable  support  for  advice.  It 
would  be  useful  to  have  regulations  as  that 
support. 

To  ease  the  uncertainty,  most  attor- 
neys and  accountants  seek  IRS  rulings 
to  fill  regulation  gaps.  Such  a  ruling  out- 
lines the  probable  IRS  stance  in  e  par- 
ticular situation.  However,  a  request  for 
a  ruling  may  be  as  hard  to  come  by  as 
a  regulation. 

Taxpayers  need  to  be  protected  against 
imreasonable  delays  in  IRS  rulemaking. 
My  bill  provides  that  all  regulations  must 
be  issued  within  18  months,  unless  the 
law  specifically  provides  otherwise. 

REDUCTION  OF  REDTAPE  FOR  TAXPAYERS 

Taxpayers  are  overburdened  by  IRS 
forms.  To  help  cut  down  some  of  the 
paperwork,  my  bill  would  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  taxpayers  file  declara- 
tions of  estimated  tax  and  would  raise 
from  $100  to  $300  the  amount  of  tax  one 
could  owe  before  estimated  tax  payments 
are  required. 

The  first  revision  would  eliminate  hun- 
dreds of  thoiisands  of  voucher  forms  cur- 
rently filed  when  no  payments  are  neces- 
sary. These  forms  are  useless  and  are 
discarded  by  the  IRS. 

The  Government  Accoimtlng  Office 
estimates  that  it  costs  taxpayers  about 
$35,175  in  postage  to  file  those  vouchers 
in  1979  and  cost  IRS  about  $11,360  to 
receive  and  destroy  them. 

If  Government  officials  in  the  future 
would  devote  as  much  time  to  eliminat- 
ing reports  as  they  have  in  the  past  to 
creating  them,  I  believe  as  much  as  50  to 
70  percent  of  all  Government  paperwork 
could  be  eliminated. 

Considering  the  reduction  in  cost  and 
paperwork  burden  to  both  the  taxpayers 
and  the  IRS,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  requirement  that  individual 
taxpayers  make  declarations  of  esti- 
mated tax. 

The  second  revision,  raising  the  mini- 
mimi  level  of  accumulated  tax  from  $100 
to  $300  before  estimated  tax  is  required, 
will  relieve  many  taxpayers  with  small 
pensions,  dividends  or  interest  from  the 
complicated  task  of  figuring  and  filing 
quarterly  estimated  tax  payments. 

REDUCTION    OF   REDTAPE   FOR   SMALL   BTTStNESSES 

Small  businesses  are  caught  in  a  maze 
of  IRS  redtape.  The  taxpayers'  bill  of 
rights  offers  a  partial  solution  to  this 
problem  by  eliminating  duplicative  W-2 
forms. 

Current  law  requires  that  a  W-2  form 
be  issued  to  a  worker  who  leaves  his  job 
during  the  year.  To  alleviate  some  of  the 
paperwork  burden  of  small  businesses, 
my  bill  proposes  that  all  W-2's  be  issued 
once,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  for  all  em- 
ployees. Those  who  need  to  obtain  forms 
earlier  could  do  so  by  request. 

CONCLTTSION 

The  complexity  of  the  Tax  Code  and 
the  arbitrary  administration  of  the  tax 
laws  have  undermined  much  of  the  faith 
taxpayers  have  in  Government. 

The  procedures  outlined  in  the  taxpay- 
ers' bill  of  rights  require  added  services 


at  some  cost  to  the  IRS.  However,  these 
provisions  would  help  restore  the  taxpay- 
ers' faith  in  the  equitable  admLnistration 
of  the  tax  laws  by  insuring  that  taxpayers 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  are 
aware  of  their  respective  obligations. 

In  this  regard,  my  bill  would  reduce 
long-rim  costs  of  the  IRS  by  increasing 
taxpayers'  confidence  in  the  equity  and 
efficiency  of  IRS  operations  and  thereby 
increasing  voluntary  compliance  with  the 
tax  laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  850 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  Short  Tttlz;  Amendment  of  1964 
Code. 

(a)  Short  Title. — Tills  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Taxpayers'  BUI  of  Bights  Act". 

(b)  Amendment  of  19&4  Code. — Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  expressed 
In  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of. 
a,  section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

Sec.  a.  Findings  and  Purpose. 

(a)  Findings. — Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

( 1 )  the  very  success  of  our  system  of  taxa- 
tion depends  upon  the  wlUlngness  of  tax- 
payers to  accurately  assess  themselves  and 
voluntarily  pay  their  taxes. 

(2)  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to  en- 
courage all  Americans  to  voluntarily  comply 
wlt.h  the  tax  laws  of  our  Nation,  and 

(3)  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  can  en- 
courage voluntary  compliance  by  Improving 
the  assistance  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
provides  to  taxpayers  in  answering  tax  ques- 
tions, helping  taxpayers  complete  tax  returns, 
and  explaining  notices  and  bUls. 

(b)  Purpose. — The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
protect  the  rights  of  American  taxpayers. 
Basic  to  such  rights  must  be  the  ability  to 
receive  the  assistance  needed  to  deal  with 
our  tax  laws  which  have  become  increasingly 
complex  and  dl£BcuIt  to  understand. 

Sec.  3.  Establishment  of  an  Office  of  Om- 
bttdsman. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Office. — Section 
7802  (relating  to  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  : 

"(c)  Office  of  Ombudsman. — 

"(1)  In  general. — There  Is  established 
within  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  an  offlce 
to  be  known  as  the  OfBce  of  Ombudsman  to 
be  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Ombudsman.  The  Ombudsman  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  Uie 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  six 
year  term  of  offlce.  The  Ombudsman  may 
employ  such  personnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Office 
of  Ombudsman. 

"(2)  Duties  of  the  ombttdsman. — The  Om- 
budsman shall  be  an  advocate  of  the  rights 
of  taxpayers  and  shall  be  responsible  for — 

"(A)  establishing  procedures  to  review 
and  evaluate  complaints  of  taxpayers  re- 
garding improper,  abusive,  or  inefficient  serv- 
ice by  employees  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
both  the  taxpayer  and  such  employees  and 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, taking  action  to  correct  such  aervloe; 


"(B)  surveying  taxpayers  to  obtain  their 
evaluation  of  the  quaUty  of  the  service  pro- 
vided by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  Offlce  of  the  Ombudsman: 

"(C)  compUlng  data  on  the  number  and 
type  of  taxpayer  complaints  In  each  internal 
revenue  district  and  service  center  and  eval- 
uating the  actions  taken  to  resolve  such 
complaints; 

"(D)  Issuing  Stop  Action  Orders  under 
section  7811: 

"(E)  providing  a  forum  for  taxpayers  to 
communicate  their  problems  in  dealing  with 
the  tax  forms,  publlcalions.  complex  regula- 
tions and  internal  procedures  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service;   and 

"(F)  carrying  out  such  ottier  functions 
which  relate  to  assisting  taxpayers  as  the 
Ombudsman  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(3)  RZPOKT. — The  Ombudsman  shall  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Offlce  of  Ombudsman  (Including  any  recom- 
mended legislation)  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation.". 

(b)  Compensation  for  Ombudsman — Sec- 
tion 5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  positions  at  level  V) .  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item:  "Ombudsman.  Depariment  of  the 
Treasury.". 

(c)  Stop  Action  Ordois. — Subchapter  A  of 
chapter  80  (relating  to  general  rules  for  ap- 
plication of  the  Internal  revenue  laws)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section; 

"Bmc.  7811.  Stop  Action   Orders. 

"(a)  Authoritt  to  Issue. — Upon  applica- 
tion filed  by  a  taxpayer  with  the  Office  of 
Ombudsman  (in  such  form,  manner,  and  at 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tions prescribe ) .  the  Ombudsman  mav  Issus 
a  Stop  Action  Order  If.  in  the  determination 
of  the  Ombudsman,  the  taxpayer  is  sufTerlng 
or  alxiut  to  suffer  from  an  unusual  unneces- 
sary, or  Irreparable  loss  as  a  result  of  the 
manner  In  which  the  Internal  revenue  laws 
are  being  administered  by  the  Secre^p.ry. 

"(b)  Effbl'I'  of  Order. — During  the  period 
(not  to  exceed  60  days)  specified  In  any  Stop 
Action  Order  issued  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  may  not  take  any  action  ad- 
verse to  such  taxpayer  under — 

"(1)    chapter  64    (relating  to  collection). 

"(2)  subchapter  B  of  chapter  70  (relating 
to  bankruptcy  and  receiverships) . 

"(3)  chapter  78  (relating  to  discovery  Of 
liability  and  enforcement  of  title) .  or 

"(4)  any  other  provision  of  tow  which  is 
speclflcaUy  described  by  the  Ombudsman  In 
such  order, 

unless  the  Secretary  has  made  a  finding  that 
the  coUectlon  of  a  tax  would  be  jeopardized 
by  delay.". 

(d)  CoNFORMiNC  Amendments. — 

(1)  The  beading  for  section  7803  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ":  ombuiismam"  after 

"ORCANIZATTONS)  ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  80  Is  amended  by  inserting  ": 
Ombudsman"  after  "Organizations)"  In  the 
item  relating  to  section  7802. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  80  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  Item: 

"Sec.  7811.  Stop  Action  Orders.". 

(e)  EFFEcrrvB  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  sbaU  take  effect  on  the 
90th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Administrattvr  Appeal  or  Liens. 

(a)  Establishment  or  Admin  is  i  ratttb 
Appeal  for  Disputed  Liens. — Subchapter  C 
of  chapter  64  (relating  to  Uen  for  taxes)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  8328  as 
section  6327  and  Inserting  after  section  6335 
the  foUowlng  new  section: 
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"Sxc.  6336.  ADMimsTBATiTS  Afpcal  or  Lnovs. 
"Any  person  shall  be  allowed  to  appeal  to 
the  Secretary.  In  such  form  and  at  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tions, the  lmp<^tlon  of  a  lien  under  this 
subchapter  on  the  property  or  the  rights  to 
property  of  such  person". 

(b)  R«!TTLATioi»8. — The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  the  regulations  necessary  to  Im- 
plement the  administrative  appeal  provided 
for  In  the  amendment  made  by  subeectlon 
(a)  within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  CowTORMiwo  AiciNDJCtNT. — The  table 
of  sections  for  subchapter  C  of  chapter  64  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating 
to  section  6326  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.   6336.   Administrative  appeal  of  Uens. 
"Sec.  6337.  Cross  references.". 

(d)  Errrcnvs  Dats. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  Hen 
Imposed  on  or  after  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.   S.  PSSTKNTION  OT  CNWAULANTED  SXIZmB 
op  TaXPATKB  PaOPIKTT. 

(a)  Oenkxai,  RT71.S. — Section  6331  (relating 
to  levy  and  distraint)  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (g) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(e)  ComiT  Okoer  RzQuntEs  rom  Coixec- 
TioNS  Not  in  Jcopasst. — 

"(1)  In  gxnkxal. — Levy  may  b«  made 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
unpaid  tax  only  after  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  by  court  order  to  make  such  levy. 

"(2)  AuTHoaiTT  TO  ISSUE  osDEK. — On  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  the  court  order  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  issued 
by  any  Federal  Judge  or  any  judge  of  a  State 
court  of  record  within  the  district  wherein 
the  property  (or  right  to  property)  to  be 
levied  upon  is  located. 

"(3)  Standako  pok  issihnc  ordes. — A  judge 
may  lasue  an  order  under  paragraph  (2)  only 
if— 

"(A)  the  owner  of  the  property  to  be  levied 
upon  has  exhausted  all  administrative  ap- 
peals under  subsection  (f )  or  section  6328.  or 
the  time  for  making  such  appeals  has  ex- 
pired, 

"(B)  the  Secretary,  by  affidavit  sworn  to 
before  such  Judge,  establishes  that  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  (other  than  this 
subsection)  have  been  met.  and 

"(C)  the  Judge  determines  that  there  Is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such  re- 
quirements have  t>een  met. 

"(4)  Jeopabot. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  levy  If  the  Secretary  has  made  a 
Ondlng  under  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  that  the  collection  of  tax  is  in 
Jeopardy. 

"(5)  State. — ^Por  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  "State'  Includes  any  possession 
of  tiie  United  States. 

"(f)  Administrative  Appeal. — Any  person 
shall  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary. 
In  such  form  and  at  such  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  by  regulations,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  to  levy  upon  the  prop- 
erty or  the  rleht  to  property  of  such  person 
made  under  subsection  (a).". 

(b)  Regxtlations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  the  regulations  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  administrative  appeal  provided  for 
In  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  EfTEc-rivB  Oats. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  any 
levy  Issued  on  and  after  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Elimination  op  Delays  in  Bulemak- 

INO. 

(a)  General  Rule — Section  7805  (relating 
to  rules  and  regulations)  is  amended  by  add- 


ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  TiMZ  for  Prescribing  Regulations. — 
"  ( 1 )  In  cener  \l. — Unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law,  all  of  the  Initial  final  regula- 
tions necessary  to  be  promulgated  for  the 
purpose  of  Implementing  the  addition  of 
any  provision  to.  or  the  amendment  of  any 
provision  of,  this  title  shall  be  promulgated 
within  18  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  such  addition  or  amendment. 
"(2)    Failure  to  promulgate  regulations 

WITHIN  time  prescribed. 

"(A)  Prospective  EPrECTTVE  date. — If  the 
Secretary  falls  to  prescribe  regulations  with- 
in the  period  provided  for  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
the  effective  date  of  such  regulations  shall 
not  be  earlier  than  the  date  on  which  they 
are  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(B)  RzAsoNABLE  POSITION.— If  the  Secr3- 
tary  falls  to  promulgate  regulations  within 
the  time  prescrlted  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  any 
reasonable  position  with  respect  to  an  Issue 
for  which  the  regulations  have  not  been 
promulgated  which  is  advanced  by  the  tax- 
payer shall  apply  to  such  taxpayer  with  re- 
spect to  such  Issue,  notwithstandln'?  any 
regulations  subsequently  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(C)  Burden  of  proof. — In  anv  legal  pro- 
ceeding with  respe:t  to  Issues  described  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  taxpayer  shall  have 
the  burden  of  proof  In  showing  that  his  po- 
sition Is  reasonable.  With  respect  to  such 
issues,  the  position  of  the  Secretary  shall  not 
be  given  any  greater  weight  than  that  of  the 
taxpayer. 

"(D)  Application  op  paragraph — This 
pa.'ugraph  shall  only  apply  to  issues  arising 
with  respect  to  the  taxpayer  after  the  time 
provided  In  paragraph  (1)  and  on  or  before 
the  date  the  regulations  are  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  but  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
occurrences of  such  Issues  with  respect  to 
such  taxpayer  after  the  date  on  which  the 
regulations   are   so   published.". 

(b)  EppECTivE  Dates. — 

(1)  General  rule. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  regulations  relat- 
ing to  amendments  or  additions  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  enacted  after 
December  29.  1969. 

(2)  Retroactive  application. — In  the  case 
of  amendments  or  additions  made  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  were 
enacted  after  December  29.  1969.  and  before 
the  date  6  mcnths  from  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7805(d)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  be  applied  by  substitut- 
ing "within  36  months  from  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Taxpavers'  Bill  or  Rights 
Act"  for  "within  18  months  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  such  addition  or  amend- 
ment". 

Sec.  7.  Reduction  op  Redtape  por  Individual 
Taxpayers. 

(a)  Repeal  op  Requirement  of  Declara- 
tion.— Section  6015  (relating  to  declarations 
of  estimated  Income  tax  by  Individuals)  and 
section  6073  (relating  to  time  for  filing  dec- 
larations of  estimated  Income  tax  by  Indi- 
viduals) are  repealed. 

(b)  Installment  Payments  of  Estimated 
Income  Tax  bt  iNoivmuALs. — Section  6153 
(relating  to  Installment  payments  of  esti- 
mated Income  tax  by  individuals)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  6153.  Installment  Payments  op  Esti- 
mated       Income        Tax        by 
Individuals. 
"(a)    iNonrmuALS  Required  To  Pay   Esti- 
mated Income  Tax. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  this  section,  every  individual  sub- 
ject to  taxation  under  section  1  shall  make 
payments  of  his  estimated  tax  (as  defined  In 
subsection   (c)    during  the   taxable  year  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b) )  If — 


"(1)  the  gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  exceed — 

"(A)  $20,000  in  the  case  of— 

"(1)  a  single  individual,  including  a  bead 
of  household  (as  defined  In  section  2(b) )  or 
a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  In  section  2 
(a));  or 

"(11)  a  married  Individual  entitled  under 
subsection  (e)  to  make  joint  payments  with 
his  soouse.  but  only  If  his  spouse  has  not  re- 
ceived wages  (as  defined  in  section  3401(a)) 
for  the  taxable  year; 

"(B)  $10,000  In  the  case  of  a  married  In- 
dividual entitled  under  subsection  (e)  to 
make  Joint  payments  with  Ms  spovse.  but 
only  If  both  he  and  his  spouse  have  received 
wages  (as  defined  in  section  3401(a) )  for  the 
taxable  year;  at 

"(C)  $5,000  In  the  case  of  a  married  In- 
dividual not  entitled  under  subsection  (e)  to 
msUce  Joint  payments  with  his  spouse;  or 

"(2)  the  gross  Income  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  Include  more  than  $500  from 
sources  otber  than  wages  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3401(a)). 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, no  payments  are  reqi'lred  if  the  estl- 
ma'^ed  tax  (as  defined  In  subsection  (c) )  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  less  than  $300. 

"(b>  Paymknt  in  Installments — Any  In- 
dividual reai'lrel  unrter  subsection  (a)  to 
make  oayments  of  estimated  tax  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (c) ) .  shall  make  such  pay- 
ments in  Installments  as  follows: 


The  follo*in»  pefrenfa«es  of  the 
estirroted  ta<  shall  be  paid  on 
the  ISth  day  of  the— 


"If  the  renuirements  of 
subjection  (a)  an  met — 


1st  mo 

of  suc- 

ceeding 

IJt 

6th 

9th 

taxable 

mo 

mo 

mo 

year 

Before  the  1st  day  of  the 

4lh  mo  of  the  taxable 

year 25       25  25  25 

After  the  last  day  of  the 

3d  mo  and  before  the 

1st  rtav  of  the  6th  mo  of 

the  taxable  year _ 33M        33'4         33W 

After  the  last  day  of  the 

5th  mo  and  before  the 

1st  day  of  the  9th  moot 

the  taxable  year 50  50 

Aftfr  the  last  day  of  the 

8th  mo  and  before  the 

1st  day  of  the  12th  mo 

of  the  taxable  year 100 


"(c)  Estimatfd  Tax  Defined. — Por  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, the  term  'estimated  tax'  means — 

"  ( 1 )  the  amount  which  the  individual  esti- 
mates as  t^e  amount  of  the  Income  tax  Im- 
p>osed  by  chapter  1  for  the  taxable  year  (other 
than  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  55  or  56), 
plus 

"(2)  the  amount  which  the  individual  esti- 
mates as  the  amount  of  the  self-employment 
tax  Imposed  by  chapter  2  for  the  taxable  year, 
minus. 

"(3)  the  amount  which  the  individual  esti- 
mates as  the  sum  of  any  credits  against  tax 
prcrvlded  by  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1. 

"(d)  Recomputation  of  Estimated  Tax. — 
If.  after  paying  any  Installment  of  estimated 
tax,  the  taxpayer  makes  a  new  estimate,  the 
amount  of  each  remaining  installment  (if 
any)  shall  be  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  payable  If  the  new  estimate  has  been 
made  when  the  first  estimate  for  the  tax- 
able vear  was  made.  Increased  or  decreased 
(as  the  case  may  be)  by  the  amount  com- 
puted by  dividing — 

■•  ( 1 )  the  difference  between — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  estimated  tax  required 
to  be  paid  before  the  date  on  which  the  new 
estimate  Is  made,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  estimated  tax  which 
would  have  been  required  to  be  paid  before 
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such  date  If  the  new  estimate  had  been  made 
when  the  first  estimate  was  made,  by 

"(2)  the  number  of  Installments  remaining 
to  be  paid  on  or  after  the  date  on  which  the 
new  estimate  is  made. 

"(e)  Joint  Payments  by  Husband  and 
Wife. — In  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife, 
payments  under  this  section  may  be  made 
by  them  Jointly,  In  which  case  the  liability 
with  respect  to  the  estimated  tax  shall  be 
Joint  and  several.  No  Joint  payment  may  be 
made  if  either  the  husband  or  the  wife  is  a 
nonresident  alien,  If  they  are  separated  un- 
der a  decree  of  divorce  or  of  separate  main- 
tenance, or  if  they  have  different  taxable 
years.  If  Joint  payments  are  made  but  a 
Joint  return  Is  not  made  for  the  taxable 
year,  the  estimated  tax  for  such  year  may  be 
treated  as  the  estimated  tax  of  either  the 
husband  or  the  wife,  or  may  be  divided  be- 
tween them. 

"(f)  Farmers  or  Fishermen. — Payments  of 
estimated  tax  required  by  this  section  from 
any  Individual — 

"(1)  whose  estimated  gross  Income  from 
farming  or  fishing  (Including  oyster  farm- 
ing) for  the  taxable  year  is  at  least  two- 
tblrds  of  his  total  estimated  gross  income 
from  all  sources  for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(2)  whose  gross  Income  from  farming  or 
fishing  (including  oyster  farming)  shown  on 
bis  return  for  the  preceding  taxable  year  Is 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  total  gross  Income 
from  all  sources  shown  on  such  return, 
may  In  lieu  of  the  time  prescribed  In  sub- 
section (b)  file  a  return,  for  the  taxable 
year  for  which  the  estimated  tax  Is  payable, 
and  make  full  payment  of  the  estimated  tax 
on  or  before  March  1  of  the  succeeding  tax- 
able ye&r. 

"(g)  Installments  Paid  :n  Advance. — Any 
Installment  payment  of  ecrtlmated  tax  re- 
quired by  this  section  may  be  made  prior  to 
the  date  prescribed  for  Its  payment. 

"(h)  Short  Taxable  Years. — The  applica- 
tion of  this  section  to  taxable  years  of  lees 
than  12  months  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(I)  Estates  and  Trusts. — The  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  an  estate  or 
trust. 

"(j)  Nonresident  Alien  Indhtduals. — No 
payments  shau  be  required  to  be  made  under 
this  section  by  a  nonresident  alien  individual 
unless — 

"  ( 1 )  withholding  under  chapter  24  Is  made 
applicable  to  the  wages,  as  defined  in  section 
3401(a).  of  such  individual. 

"(2)  such  Individual  has  Income  (other 
than  com.pensation  for  personal  services  sub- 
ject to  deduction  and  withholding  under 
section  1441)  which  Is  effectively  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  States,  or 

"(3)  such  individual  is  a  resident  of  Puerto 
Rico  during  the  entire  taxable  year.". 

(c)   Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  871(g)  (re- 
lating to  tax  on  nonresident  alien  Individ- 
uals) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(6)  Pot  the  requirement  that  certain 
nonresident  alien  Individuals  pay  an  esti- 
mated income  tax.  see  section  6153(J).". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1403(b)  (re- 
lating to  miscellaneous  provisions)  Js 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Por  provisions  relating  to  estimated 
income  tax  on  self-employment  Income,  see 
section  6153.". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6012(b)  (re- 
lating to  persons  required  to  make  returns 
of  Income)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
section  6015(a)". 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6020(b)  (re- 
lating to  returns  prepared  for  or  executed 
by  the  Secretary)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(other  than  a  declaration  of  estimated 
tax  required  under  section  6015" 


(5)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6651  (re- 
lating to  failure  to  file  tax  return  or  to  pay 
tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "to  file  a 
declaration  of  estimated  tax  required  by  sec- 
tion 6015  or". 

(6)  Section  6654  (relating  to  failure  by 
Individuals  to  pay  estimated  income  tax)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  6073(b)" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  )leu 
thereof  "section  6183(f)". 

(7)  Section  7203  (relating  to  wUlful  faU- 
ure  to  file  return,  supply  Information,  or  pay 
tax)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(other 
than  a  return  required  under  authority  of 
section  6016)". 

(8)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7216  (re- 
lating to  disclosure  or  use  of  information  by 
preparers  of  returns)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Any  person  who  Is 
engaged  in  the  business  of  preparing  or  pro- 
viding services  in  connection  with  the  prep- 
aration of  returns  of  tax  Imposed  by  chapter 
1  or  any  person  who  for  compensation  pre- 
pares any  such  return  for  any  other  person, 
and  who — 

"(1)  discloses  any  Information  ftimlshed 
to  him  for.  or  In  connection  with,  the  prep- 
aration of  any  such  return,  or 

"(2)  uses  any  such  information  for  any 
purpose  other  than  to  prepare,  or  assist  in 
preparing,  any  such  return,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and.  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  1  year,  or  both,  to- 
gether with  the  costs  of  prosecution.". 

(9)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  7701(a) 
(34)  (relating  to  the  definition  of  estimated 
income  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 6015(c)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  6153(c)". 

(d)  Epfectitk  Datk. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


Sec.   8. 


Reduction   op   Redtape 
Business. 
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(a)  General  Rule. — Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 6051  (relating  to  receipts  for  employees) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "on  the  day  on  which 
the  last  payment  of  remuneration  Is  made" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "within  30  days 
after  receipt  of  a  written  request  from  the 
employee  If  earlier";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployee whose  employment  is  terminated  be- 
fore the  close  of  a  calendar  year,  the  employer 
shall  furnish  the  employee,  on  the  diay  on 
which  the  last  payment  is  made,  a  general 
written  notice  stating  that  (A)  the  employee 
may  request  in  writing  that  such  Information 
be  provided  within  30  days  of  such  request  If 
earlier  than  January  31,  (B)  an  amount  of 
Federal  taxes  has  been  withheld,  and  (C)  if 
the  employee  Is  entitled  to  a  refund,  he  must 
file  a  Federal  income  tax  return  based  on  In- 
formation which,  unless  a  request  Is  made 
by  the  employee,  will  be  sent  to  the  employee 
at  his  last  known  address  before  January  31 
of  the  next  calendar  year.". 

(b)  Effectivk  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.9 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  increase  the  amount 
that  an  artist  may  deduct  when  he  con- 
tributes an  artistic  composition  to  char- 
ity; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
certain  contributions  of  literary,  musical, 
or  artistic  compositions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  DONATION  OT  CBTAIN 
ARTISTIC   COMPOSITIONS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  two  bills  that  would  put 
right  one  of  the  most  imf  air  and  unwise 
provisions  of  Federal  tax  law. 

Today,  when  an  art  collector  donates 
a  painting  to  a  museum,  he  may  deduct 
the  market  value  of  the  painting  from  his 
taxes.  But  when  an  artist  donates  a 
painting,  he  may  deduct  only  the  cost  of 
the  paints  and  canvas.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  composer  who  donates  a 
score,  and  to  the  writer  who  donates  a 
manuscript,  poem,  or  other  composition, 
except  in  their  cases  a  deduction  may  be 
taken  only  for  the  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
This  has  been  the  law  since  1969. 

It  is  unfair  because  the  artis^  has  given 
the  museum  greater  value  than  he  Is 
given  credit  for. 

It  is  unwise  because  it  has  left  artists 
with  little  Incentive  to  place  their  works 
in  public  collections.  Daniel  Boorstln, 
the  Librsu'ian  of  Congress,  testified  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  recently 
that  the  Library  used  to  receive  200,000 
original  manuscripts  from  writers  each 
year  during  the  1960's.  But  since  1969,  it 
has  been  given  only  one  major  gift  of 
self-created  material  from  a  living  au- 
thor. 

Mr.  Boorstin  said: 

The  consequences  of  the  reduced  level  of 
acquisitions  will  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
scholarship,  on  the  study  and  appreciation  of 
American  civilization. 

Authors  are  now  selling  their  works  on 
the  open  market,  dispersing  Uiem  among 
numerous  private  collectors: 

Thus,  the  material  ceases  to  be  available  for 
research  In  public  institutions.  Even  more 
alarming,  these  materials  are  usuaUy  stored 
where  they  suffer  rapid  deterioration  and  are 
subject  to  risks  of  fire,  fiood  and  theft.  Tbey 
are  lost  forever. 

One  thing  Congress  can  do  would  be  to 
let  artists  deduct  the  market  value  oi 
their  gifts.  It  is  a  simple  answer,  but  it  is 
not  a  very  good  one.  The  trouble  Is  that 
that  was  the  law  before  1969.  And  we 
amended  the  law  for  good  reason :  It  was 
abused.  Donald  Lubick.  Assistant  Treas- 
ury Secretary  in  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, discussed  this  problem  in  Senate 
testimony  2  years  ago : 

Prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  a  tax- 
payer. Including  an  artist,  who  contributed 
appreciated  property  to  charity  was  entitled 
to  a  charitable  contribution  deduction  baaed 
on  fair  market  value  even  though  the  aupre- 
clatlon  was  never  subject  to  tax.  In  many 
cases,  this  enabled  an  Individual  to  obtain 
a  benefit  through  a  charitable  contribution 
that  would  exceed  the  after-tax  proceeds  from 
a  sale. 

According  to  Lubick,  artists  who  were 
in  high  tax  brackets  were  better  off  giv- 
ing away  their  works  than  selling  them: 

For  example,  assume  an  individual  In  a 
marginal  tax  bracket  of  70  percent  owns 
property  worth  $100  that  has  a  negligible 
cost.  If  the  property  were  sold,  the  individual 
would  owe  $70  in  tax  and  would  retain  $30 
If  the  property  were  given  to  charity,  the 
charitable  deduction  would  reduce  the 
donor's  taxes  by  $70. 

•Die  artist  earned  $70  if  he  gave  away 
the  painting,  and  only  $30  if  he  sold  it. 
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That  wasn't  the  only  problem.  There 
were  others,  and  a  catalog  of  them  can 
be  found  in  Blttker  &  Stone,  "Federal  In- 
come, Estate  and  Gift  Taxation"  at  pages 
197-198.  The  point  is  that  we  cannot  just 
restore  pre-1969  law. 

Then  what  is  the  answer?  Let  me 
phrase  the  question  a  little  differently: 
What  is  the  correct  principle? 

I  suggest  two.  The  first  is  that  we 
should  allow  the  artist  a  tax  deduction, 
but  only  for  what  his  donation  costs  him. 
When  an  artist  in  the  70-percent  tax 
bracket  donates  a  painting  to  a  museum, 
he  forfeits  the  chance  to  earn  30  percent 
of  the  market  value.  That  is  all  he  would 
be  able  to  keep  after  taxes  if  he  were  co 
sell  the  painting,  instead.  His  deduction 
should  be  30  percent. 

The  cost  to  each  art'st  Is  a  function  of 
his  tax  bracket.  It  is  one  minus  the  mar- 
ginal rate.  My  bill  has  tables  in  it.  An 
artist  would  simply  look  at  the  tables  to 
determine  his  applicable  percentage. 

In  the  alternative.  I  suggest  a  second 
princinle.  That  Is  that  the  tax  system 
should  be  neutral.  Taxes  shou'd  not  be  a 
factor  when  an  artist  decides  what  to  do 
with  a  painting.  Unfortunatelv.  under 
present  law.  he  has  an  incentive  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  tab'e  was 
ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Artist  in 

ttw  70-p«rc«nt  In  brKkd 

Mor*- 

t« 

imme 

Otdtic- 
tion 

Tm 

Alter- 

tM 

incom* 

Paintini 

liven 

tochirity.. 

to  charity, 
HI   daimwd 
t  o(  Rurliel 

J200 
300 

200 

0 
0 

J30 

{140 
210 

119 

J60 
90 

Plinlini   |iv«n 
but   dtductk 
for  30  parcM 
»i4u«  

81 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  shows  an  artist  in  the  70-percent 
tax  bracket.  He  has  $200  of  income  and 
a  painting  worth  $100.  Under  presait 
law,  if  he  gives  the  painting  to  charity, 
he  gets  no  tax  deduction  cmd  his  after- 
tax income  that  year  is  $60.  But  if  he 
sells  the  painting,  his  aftertax  income 
is  $90. 

If  we  want  the  tax  system  to  be  neu- 
tral, then  we  must  make  the  artist's 
aftertax  income  the  same  in  both  cases. 
The  way  to  do  it  is  to  give  him  a  $30  tax 
credit  when  he  gives  the  painting  away. 

Again,  the  amoimt  of  credit  would  vary 
according  to  each  artist's  tax  bracket. 
Again,  an  artist  would  simply  look  at  a 
table  to  determine  his  "applicable  per- 
centage." 

My  bill  places  restrictions  on  the 
credit.  It  could  only  be  used  to  reduce 
taxes  on  income  from  work  that  the 
artist  sella. 

And  an  artist  could  not  claim  mcn^ 
than  $2,500  or  an  amount  equal  to  half 
his  tax  liability— whichever  is  greater — 
In  credit  in  any  one  year.  Extra  credits 
would  be  carried  over  and  used  in  the 
future.  The  carryover  period  is  5  years. 

Both  bills  apply  to  contributions  of 
"literary,  musical,  or  artistic  composi- 
tions" to  section  501(c)  (3)  organizaUons 


or  to  Government  agencies.  However,  the 
artist  must  obtain  a  statement  in  writing 
from  the  donee  that  says  that  the  art- 
work has  artistic  significance  and  that 
it  wiU  be  used  by  the  donee  in  connec- 
tion with  its  exempt  function.  For  exam- 
ple, a  university  could  use  a  sculpture 
given  to  it  for  teaching,  but  not  for  deco- 
rating the  chancellor's  ofQce. 

Neither  bill  would  change  the  rules  for 
politicians  who  make  gifts  of  their  ofB- 
cial  papers.  Politicians  do  not  get  tax 
deductions  now  and  they  would  not  in 
the  future. 

Both  bills  have  the  same  effective  date : 
January  1,  1982. 

I  am  offering  two  bills  because  I  think 
the  two  principles  I  am  suggesting  are 
reasonable.  They  lead  to  different  re- 
sults; I  find  it  hard  to  choose  between 
them.  Either  bill  would  be  an  Improve- 
ment over  existing  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  texts  of  my  bills  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

S.  861 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  TrrLr. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pen  and  Ink 
Act  of  1981". 

SBC.    a.    DKDT7CTION8     FOR    COirnaBTTTXNG    ClS- 

TAiN  LrmiART,  Musical  o>  Astistic 

CoMPosmoNS. 

Section    170(e)    of   the   Internal   Revenue 

Code    (relating   to  certain   contributions  of 

ordinary  Income  and  capital  gains  property) 

Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  paragraph — 

"(4)    Special  eule  for  certain  coNrmiBU- 

rtONS  or  LrrEXART,   MUSICAL  OR   ARTISTIC  COM- 
POSITIONS.— 

"(A)  QuALiriED  CONTRIBUTIONS. — For  an  in- 
dividual who  contributes  a  literary,  musical 
or  artistic  composition  created  by  his  own 
efforts  to  an  organization  described  In  sec- 
tion 501(c)(3)  (that  Is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a))  or  to  a  governmental 
unit  described  in  section  170(c)(1),  the 
amount  of  charitable  contribution  taken  into 
account  under  this  section  shall  be  a  percent- 
age of  the  fair  market  value  of  such  compo- 
sition determined  according  to  the  applicable 
table. 

"(B)  Applicable  tables. — For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  applicable  table  for — 

"(1)  married  individuals  and  surviving 
spouses  described  in  section  1(a)   Is  table  1, 

"(11)  beads  of  households  described  in 
section  1(b)  Is  table  2. 

"(Ul)   unmarried  Individuals  described  In 

section  I  (c)  is  table  3,  and 
"(Iv)     married    individuals    described    In 

section  1(d)  is  table  4. 

"Table   1 

"If  the  adjusted  The  percent- 

gross  Income  is:  age  la: 

Over  $0  but  not  over  $7,500 86 

Over  $7,500  but  not  over  $9,600 84 

Over  $9,600  but  not  over  $13,9<X) 82 

Over  $13,900  but  not  over  $18.000 79 

Over  $18,000  but  not  over  $22.200 76 

Over  $22,200  but  not  over  $26,600 72 

Over  $26,600  but  not  over  $31.900 68 

Over  $31,900  but  not  over  $37.200 63 

Over  $37,200  but  not  over  $47,800 67 

Over  $47,800  but  not  over  $62,000 51 

Over  $62,000  but  not  over  $87.600 46 


Over  $87,600  but  not  over  $111,400..  41 

Over  $111,400  but  not  over  $164.400..  30 

Over  $164,400  but  not  over  $217,400..  33 

Over  $217,400 --.  ...  30 

"Table  2 
"If  the  adjusted  The  percent- 

gross  Income  is:  age  is: 

Over  $0  but  not  over  $6.400 86 

Over  $6,400  but  not  over  $8.500 84 

Over  $8,500  but  not  over  $10,700 82 

Over  $10,700  but  not  over  $13.800 78 

Over  $13,800  but  not  over  $17,000 76 

Over  $17,000  but  not  over  $20.200 74 

Over  $20,200  but  not  over  $25.500 69 

Over  $25,500  but  not  over  $30,800 64 

Over  $30,800  but  not  over  $38.100 58 

Over  $36,100  but  not  over  $46.700 64 

Over  $46,700  but  not  over  $62,600 46 

Over  $62,600  but  not  over  $83.800 41 

Over  $83,800  but  not  over  $110.300 37 

Over  $110,300  but  not  over  $163,300...  32 

Over  $163,300 30 

"Table  3 
"If  the  adjusted  The  percent- 

gross  income  is:  age  Is: 

Over  $0  but  not  over  $4,400 86 

Over  $4,400  but  not  over  $5.400 84 

Over  $5,400  but  not  over  $7.600 82 

Over  $7,500  but  not  over  $9.500 81 

Over  $9,500  but  not  over  $11.800 79 

Over  $11,800  but  not  over  $13.900 76 

Over  $13,900  but  not  over  $16,000 74 

Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $19.200 •  70 

Over  $19,200  but  not  over  $24.500 66 

Over  $24,500  but  not  over  $29,800 61 

Over  $29,800  but  not  over  $35,100 ..  66 

Over  $35,100  but  not  over  $42,500 61 

Over  $42,500  but  not  over  $56.300 45 

Over  $56,300  but  not  over  $82.800 37 

Over  $82,800  but  not  over  $109,300 32 

Over  $109,300 -- -  30 

"Table  4 
"If  the  adjusted  The  percent- 

gross  Income  is:  age  is: 

Over  $0  but  not  over  $3,750 86 

Over  $3,750  but  not  over  $4,800 84 

Over  $4,800  but  not  over  $6.930 83 

Over  $6,950  but  not  over  $9.000. 79 

Over  $9,000  but  not  over  $11.100 76 

Over  $11,100  but  not  over  $13,300 72 

Over  $13,300  but  not  over  $16,950 68 

Over  $15,950  but  not  over  $18,600 63 

Over  $18,600  but  not  over  $23  900 67 

Over  $23,900  but  not  over  $31,000 61 

Over  $31,000  but  not  over  $43.800 46 

Over  $43,800  but  not  over  $55,700 41 

Over  $65,700  but  not  over  $82.200 36 

Over  $82,200  but  not  over  $108,700 32 

Over  $108.700 30 

"(C)  Certification  requirei). — This  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  unless  the  individual 
receives  from  the  donee  a  written  statement 
that  the  donated  composition  represents 
material  of  artistic,  musical  or  literary  sig- 
nificance and  that  the  use  of  such  composi- 
tion by  the  donee  will  be  related  to  the  pur- 
pcse  or  function  constituting  the  basis  for 
Its  exemption  under  section  501  (or,  in  the 
case  of  a  governmental  unit,  to  any  purpose 
or  function  described  in  section  170(c)(2) 
(B)). 

"(D)  Certain  letters,  memoranda,  or  sim- 
ilar PROPERTT  prepared  BT  GOVERNMENT  OFFI- 
CIALS.— This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  a 
contribution  by  an  individual  of  a  letter, 
memorandum,  or  similar  property  that  was 
written,  prepared,  or  produced  by  or  for  the 
individual  while  he  held  an  office  under  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  If  the 
writing,  preparation,  or  production  of  such 
property  was  related  to  the  perfonnaince  of 
the  duties  of  such  office.". 
Sec.  3.  Etfecttve  Date. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1981. 


April  1,  1981 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pen  and  Ink 
Act  of  1981". 

Sec  2.  Credit  for  Contribdting  Certain 
Literart,  Musical  of  Artistic 
Compositions. 

Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
(Chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (re- 
lating to  credits  allowable)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  section  46  the  following  new 
section — 

"Sec.  44P.  CuEorr  for  Contributino  Certain 
LrrERART,   Musical   or   Artistic 

COMPOSmONB. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  contributes  a  literary,  musical 
or  artistic  composition  created  by  his  own 
efforts  to  an  organization  described  In  sec- 
tion 601(c)(3)  (that  Is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  )  or  to  a  governmental 
unit  described  In  section  170(c)(1),  there 
shall  be  allowed  a  credit  against  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter.  The  credit  shall  be  a 
percentage  of  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
composition  determined  according  to  the  ap- 
plicable table. 

"(b)  Applicable  Tables. — For  purposes  of 
subsection  (a),  the  applicable  table  for— 

"(1)  married  Individuals  and  surviving 
spouses  described  in  section  1  (a)  is  table  1, 

"(2)  heads  of  households  described  in  sec- 
tion 1(b)   is  table  2, 

"(3)  unmarried  individuals  described  in 
section  1(c)  te  table  3,  and 

"(4)  married  Individuals  described  In  sec- 
tion 1(d)  is  table  4. 

'Tablx  1 
"K  the  adjusted  The  percent- 

income  is:  age  Is: 

Over  $0  but  not  over  $7,500 86 

Over  $7,500  but  not  over  $9.600 84 

Over  $9,600  but  not  over  $13.900 82 

Over  $13,900  but  not  over  $18.000 79 

Over  $18,000  but  not  over  $22.000 76 

Over  $22,200  but  not  over  $26,600 72 

Over  $26  600  but  not  over  $3 1 .900 68 

Over  $31,900  L.ut  not  over  $37  200 63 

Over  $37,200  but  not  over  $47.800 67 

Over  $47,800  but  not  over  $62.000 51 

Over  $62,000  but  not  over  $87.600 46 

Over  $87,600  but  not  over  $111.400 41 

Over  $111,400  but  not  over  $164,400-.-  36 

Over  $164,400  but  not  over  $217,400...  32 

Over  $217,400 so 

"Table  2 
"If  the  adjusted  The  percent- 

gross  income  is:  age  Is: 

Over  $0  but  not  over  $6,4<XI 86 

Over  $6,400  but  not  over  $8.500 84 

Over  $8,500  but  not  over  $10.700 82 

Over  $10,700  but  not  over  $13.800 78 

Over  $13,800  but  not  over  $17.000 76 

Over  $17000  but  not  over  $20.200 74 

Over  $20,200  but  not  over  $2';.500 69 

Over  $25  500  but  not  over  $.?0.800 64 

Over  $.'10,800  but  not  over  $3«.i00 58 

Over  $36  100  but  not  over  M6  700 54 

Over  $4fi.700  but  not  over  iM»2.«no 46 

Over  «ft2.flOO  but  not  over  $83  800 41 

Over  $83  BOO  hut  not  over  $110  300 37 

Over  $110  ■'OO  but  not  over  $163,300     .  32 

Over   $163,300 30 

"Tablx  3 
"If  the  adjusted  The  percent- 

gross  Income  Is :  age  Is : 

Over  $0  but  not  over  $4.400 86 

Over  $4,400  but  not  over  $.'5.400 '.VJi    84 

Over  5.400  but  not  over  $7.500 I    82 

Over  $7.."i00  but  not  over  $9.500 81 

Over  S9.500  b"t  not  over  $11  800 I     79 

O'-er  $11,810  but  not  over  $13  900 78 

Over  $13910  but  not  over  $16.000 74 

Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $19,200  70 

Over  $19  JOO  but  not  over  $24,600..  66 


Over  $24,600  but  not  over  $39300 81 

Over  $29300  but  not  over  $36,100 60 

Over  $35,100  but  not  over  $42,500 61 

Over  $43,600  but  not  over  $56,300 46 

Over  $58,300  but  not  over  $82,800 37 

Over  $82300  but  not  over  $109,300 32 

Over   $109,300. 80 

"Table  4 
"If  the  adjusted  The  percent- 

gross  Income  is :  age  is : 

Over  $0  but  not  over  $3,760 86 

Over  $3,750  but  not  over  $4300 84 

Over  $4,800  but  not  over  $8,950 82 

Over  $6,950  but  not  over  $9,000 79 

Over  $9,000  but  not  over  $11,100 76 

Over  $11,100  but  not  over  $13,3(X) 72 

Over  $13,300  but  not  over  $16,960 68 

Over  $16350  but  not  over  $18.600 63 

Over  $18,600  but  not  over  $23,900 57 

Over  $23300  but  not  over  $31,000 61 

Over  $31,000  but  not  over  $43,800 46 

Over  $43,800  but  not  over  $65,700 41 

Over  $55,700  but  not  over  $82,200 36 

Over  $82300  but  not  over  $108,700 32 

Over   $108,700 30 

"(C)  LiMITATIONa 

"(1)  Credit  mat  be  used  only  to  reduce 
TAX  ON  ARTS  INCOME. — The  amount  of  credit 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  taxable 
year  shsJl  not  exceed  the  amount  of  tax 
on  the  taxpayer's  Income  from  sales  of 
literary,  musical  or  artistic  compositions. 

"(2)  Maximum  credit. — The  amount  of 
credit  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  greater 
of— 

"(A)  $2,500 or 

"(B)  half  of  the  taxpayer's  liability  for 
tax  under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 

"(d)  Five- Year  Carrtover  of  Excess 
Credits. — If  the  amount  of  credit  allowed 
by  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  ex- 
ceeds the  limits  imposed  by  subsection  (c) , 
then  the  excess  shall  be  added  to  the  amount 
allowed  as  a  credit  In  the  next  five  succeed- 
ing taxable  years  to  the  extent  that  it  may 
be  used  in  those  years. 

"(e)  Certification  Required. — This  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  unless  the  Individual 
receives  from  the  donee  a  written  statement 
that  the  donated  composition  represents 
material  of  artistic,  musical  or  literary  sig- 
nificance and  that  the  use  of  such  composi- 
tion by  the  donee  will  be  related  to  the  pur- 
pose or  function  constituting  the  basis  for 
its  exemption  under  section  601  (or,  in  the 
case  of  a  governmental  unit,  to  any  purpose 
or  function  described  In  section  170(c)  (2) 
(B)). 

"(f)  Certain  LErrERs.  Memoranda  or  Sim- 
ilar Profertt  bt  Government  Officials. — 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  contribu- 
tion by  an  individual  of  a  letter,  memoran- 
dum, or  similar  property  that  was  written, 
prepared,  or  produced  by  or  for  the  in- 
dividual while  he  held  office  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  of  »nv  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  If  the  writ- 
ing, preparation,  or  production  of  such  prop- 
erty was  related  to  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  such  office.". 

SEC.  3.  Conforming  and  Technical  Amend- 
ments. 

(a)  Section  170(e)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  (relating  to  certain  contributions 
of  ordinary  Income  and  capital  gains  prop- 
erty) is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following — 

"(4)    Denial    of    deduction   for   c^ttatn 

con  1 RIBU I  IONS  OF  LTTEIIART.  Mtm^AL  OR  AR- 
TISTIC compositions. — No  deduction  shall  be 
allowed  under  this  section  for  any  contribu- 
tion for  which  a  credit  Is  claimed  under 
section  44F.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  suboart  A 
of  part  IV  of  sul>chapter  A  of  chapter  1  ol 
the  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  Item  relating  to  section  45 
the  following — 


"(6)  section  44F  (reUtlng  to  crwllt  for 
contributing  certain  literary,  musical  or 
artistic  compositions," 

(c)  Section  42(b)  of  the  Code  (relating  to 
the  general  tax  credit)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4). 
by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6) .  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph — 
"(6)  section  44F  (relating  to  credit  for  con- 
tributing certain  Uterary,  musical  of  artistic 
compositions) ," 
Sec.  4.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31, 1981.9 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  gradually  take  over  the 
local  share  of  AFDC  and  medicaid  costs 
if  States  meet  certain  minimum  AFDC 
benefit  requirements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

WELFARE   AND    MEDICAID   FISCAL   ABSISTAMCX 
PROGRAM  ACT  OF   1981 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  National  Governors'  Association  an- 
nounced its  support  for  President  Rea- 
gan's budget  and  legislative  agenda.  It 
stressed  one  important  exception  to  Its 
approval: 

The  Federal  Oovemment,  as  the  Oowr- 
nors  have  long  maintained,  should  move  to- 
ward primary  responslbUlty  for  weUare  and 
medicaid.  .  .  . 

The  Governors  are  not  alone  in  tbeir 
bellef  that  welfare  and  medicaid  are 
properly  the  province  of  the  Federal 
(jovemment:  The  Democratic  Party  has 
maintained  this  for  more  than  10  years. 
As  a  member  of  the  1980  Democratic 
Party  Platform  Ccwnmittee.  I  proposed 
that  our  party  pledge  itself  again  to 
carry  out  this  commitment.  The  1980 
platform  states.  Inter  alia: 

The  nation's  welfare  system  continues  to 
be  InequlUble  and  archaic  .  .  .  States  and 
cities  which  make  an  honest  effort  to  meet 
the  welfare  crisis  find  themselves  in  deepen- 
ing fiscal  difficulty.  .  .  .  The  Oscml  crisis  of 
welfare  recipients  has  also  deepened  .  .  .  The 
fiscal  crlslB  for  taxpayers  continues.  .  .  .  We 
are  at  a  crossroad  In  the  deUvery  of  weUare. 
Serious  reform  Is  necesasry.  .  .  . 

This  commitment  has  not  yet  been 
kept.  But  that  does  not  reflect  upon  the 
significance  of  the  problem  underlying 
the  need  for  Federal  assumption  of  wel- 
fare costs.  For  the  problem  grows  largCT. 
ineluctably  larger,  each  day. 

The  States  bear  an  ever-heavier  bur- 
den In  paying  their  share  of  welfare 
costs,  particularly  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  (AFDC)  and  medic- 
aid. The  National  Journal  of  January  10. 
1981,  quotes  North  Carolina  Medicaid 
Supervisor  Barbara  Matula  likening 
medicaid  to  "an  amoeba  that  just  keeiM 
gobbling  up  State  resources.  It  win  •  •  • 
continue  to  take  up  a  disproportionate 
share  of  money  available  untQ  the  State 
reaches  a  fiscal  crisis." 

In  a  number  of  States,  partknilariy 
New  York,  local  governments  are  all 
but  devastated  by  their  share  of  these 
costs.  As  New  York  Cltv  Mayor  Edward 
Koch  stated  before  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention cm  August  11.  1980 — 

If  we  did  not  have  to  bear  this  burden,  wc 
would  have  no  trouble  balancing  our  budget. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  condition  of  the 
millions  of  needy  persons  who  depend 
upon  these  programs  for  their  Income 
and  their  health  care  continues  to 
worsen.  The  National  Urban  League's 
sUte  of  black  America  1980  reported 
that: 

(M)ost  PiFDC  payments  have  been  adg- 
nlflcantly  eroded  by  Inflation  .  .  .  (B)etwcen 
1973  and  1979.  the  average  state  maximum 
for  a  family  of  four  without  other  Income 
(In  constant  1979  dollars)  dropped  from 
•434  to  >349  a  month. 

In  New  York,  the  basic  cash  allowance 
for  a  family  of  four  was  set  at  $258  a 
month — exclusive  of  shelter — in  1974.  It 
r«nalns  $258  today.  In  that  time,  con- 
sumer prices  have  increased  by  64  per- 
cent. Sensible  of  this  erosion,  the  State 
senate,  upon  Gov.  Hugh  Carey's  urging, 
approved  a  15-percent  increase  in  AFDC 
benefits.  This  hardly  compensates  for  the 
large  drop  in  the  benefits'  real  value.  But 
even  this  small  rise  will  cost  the  State 
an  additional  $120  million  in  1982. 

And  that  is  merely  the  beginning.  Only 
to  illustrate  this  do  I  mention  that  data 
I  have  published  in  the  spring  1981  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  Socioeconomic  Issues 
show  that  dependency  has  increased  as- 
tonishingly. Permit  me  to  quote: 

It  appears  that  one-half  of  the  children 
now  being  born  are  likely  to  live  In  female- 
headed  hoijseholds  at  some  point  prior  to 
their  18th  birthday.  This  includes  40  per- 
cent of  majority  children  and  75  percent 
of  minority  children. 

Two-thirds  of  female-headed  households 
with  children  no-v  receive  AFDC  payments. 

Before  their  18th  birthday,  one-third  of 
all  children  now  being  bom  are  likely  to 
live  In  a  female-headed  houeehold  receiving 
AFIXJ  payments. 

One-third  of  all  children.  A  third  of 
our  children  der'endent  upon  their  State 
governments — which  set  benefit  levels — 
for  an  even  less  adequate  level  of  sub- 
sistence. Inadequate  not  because  their 
governments  are  mean  spirited,  but  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  anything  more. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  fun- 
damentally change  this.  It  would  remove 
the  burden  of  welfare  and  medicaid 
financing  from  local  governments,  and 
would  substantially  ease  the  burden  on 
State  governments.  But  this  higher  level 
of  Federal  reimbursement  is  available 
cmly  to  those  States  that  provide  AFDC 
and  food  stamp  benefits  in  excess  of 
three-quarters  of  the  federally  deter- 
mined poverty  line. 

The  bills  hold  harmless  provision  in- 
sures that  State  costs  will  not  increase 
because  of  this  minimum  benefit  level: 
if  the  cost  of  meeting  the  minimum  bene- 
fit exceeds  the  higher  reimbursement 
rate,  the  Federal  Government  is  respon- 
sible for  the  difference.  States  will  be 
able — will  be  encouraged — to  provide  a 
decent  level  of  cash  assistance  and  health 
care  for  their  neediest  residents. 

This  is  an  easily  understood  bill,  sim- 
ilar to  legislation  I  introduced  in  the 
96th  Congress.  It  simply  changes  the 
minimum  Federal  reimbursement  level 
under  the  "Medicaid  formula  "  (which 
governs  both  the  medicaid  and  AFDC 
programs  i  from  50  percent  to  75  percent 
in  fiscal  1982.  rising  to  90  percent  in  fis- 
cal 1985  and  thereafter.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  the  additional  Federal  fund- 


ing be  "passed  through  "  to  localities  in 
those  States  that  now  require  local  cost- 
sharing  in  amounts  suCBcient  to  elim- 
inate the  local  share.  When  fully  im- 
plemented, the  State  (or  State-local) 
share  of  expenditures  for  medicaid  would 
be  only  10  percent  (down  from  the  pres- 
ent average  of  44  percent)  and  the 
State  (or  State-local)  share  of  AFDC 
cash  benefits  would  also  be  10  percent 
(down  from  the  present  average  of  46 
percent) . 

The  essential  purpose  of  this  bill,  the 
welfare  and  medicaid  fiscal  assistance 
program,  is  to  assign  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Federal  Government 
of  paving  for  both  welfare  and  medic- 
aid. This  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
stated  policy  recommendations  of  the 
National  Governors  Association.  It  is  not 
a  complete  transfer  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, for  so  long  as  the  States  retain 
the  task  of  administering  these  programs 
(and  of  setting  cash  assistance  levels, 
above  a  federally-prescribed  floor)  they 
must  retain  a  fiscal  stake  in  them.  The 
10 -percent  share  envisioned  in  this  bill 
is  quite  sufiBcient  for  that  purpose. 

I  would  add,  however,  that  I  would 
welcome  complete  Federal  assumption 
of  the  administrative  and  fiscal  respon- 
sibility for  both  sets  of  activities.  That 
is  how  social  security,  disability.  SSI  and 
med  care  work  and  is,  I  believe,  the 
proper  permanent  locus  for  cash  assist- 
ance to  dependent  children  and  for  med- 
ical care  for  the  needy  as  well.  Short  of 
that  large  structural  change,  a  realine- 
ment  of  fiscal  responsibility  would  con- 
stitute a  major  improvement. 

I  urge  its  favorable  consideration  and 
its  enactment.* 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  854.  A  bill  to  promote  the  orderly 
conduct  of  international  relations  by 
facilitating  the  operation  of  foreign  mis- 
sions in  the  United  States,  thereby  pro- 
moting the  secure  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  U.S.  missions  abroad;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

rOBEICN    MISSIONS    ACT    OP    1982 

Mr.  PEKCY.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  I  call  the  For- 
eign Missions  Act  of  1982.  An  identical 
bill  is  being  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Damtz 
Fascell  of  Florida. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  provide 
the  means  to  remedy  a  serious  and  grow- 
ing imbalance  between  the  treatment  ac- 
corded in  many  countries  to  official  mis- 
sions of  the  United  Stataes  abroad,  and 
that  made  available  to  foreign  govern- 
ment missions  in  the  United  States.  At 
present  the  Department  of  State  lacks 
authority  compared  to  that  enjoyed  by 
many  other  governments  to  enforce  rec- 
iprocity in  an  appropriate  manner. 

In  an  increasing  number  of  countries, 
for  example,  the  United  States  is  denied 
suitable  locaticHis  for  our  missions  or 
long-term  rights  to  property  or  facilities, 
often  resulting  in  diminished  security, 
excessive  or  discriminatory  costs,  or  in- 
adequate facilities  which  significantly 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  our  missions. 
For  example: 

In  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  European 
countries,  the  United  States  is  barred 


from  purchasing  office  and  residential 
properties  and  is  required  to  obtain  all 
facilities  through  government  controlled 
sources.  In  many  cases  these  are  either 
inadequate,  excessively  costly,  or  both, 
or  denied  arbitrarily.  However,  In  the 
United  States,  these  governments  are  al- 
lowed to  purchase  both  types  of  property 
in  Washington,  D.C.  All  own  either  office 
or  residential  space. 

Venezuela  will  not  allow  the  Depart- 
ment to  purchase  staff  housing  units  in 
the  capital  city,  which  imposes  difficul- 
ties on  the  functioning  of  the  mission, 
but  the  Venezuelans  are  purchasing 
housing  in  the  greater  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area  for  official  purposes. 

Kuwait,  Bahrain,  and  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  will  not  allow  the  United  States 
to  purchase  badly  needed  staff  housing 
sites  which  would  allow  residential  con- 
struction and  elimination  of  exorbitant 
short-term  lease  charges.  Yet  these  same 
governments  own  residential  units  in  our 
capital  area.  For  example,  in  Doha, 
Qatar,  it  costs  the  U.S.  Government 
$33,000  per  year  to  lease  living  quarters 
for  a  single  secretary. 

In  Indonesia,  the  government  has  de- 
termined that  the  US.  Government  may 
no  longer  own  its  more  than  20  properties 
and  is  now  in  the  process  of  converting 
these  to  long-term  leaseholds.  The  new 
ground  rents  will  be  considerable.  Indo- 
nesia is  free  to  buy.  lease,  and  sell  in  the 
United  States. 

In  Algeria,  a  prior  expropriation  of 
U.S.  property  remains  unresolved.  Our 
present  facilities  are  very  inadequate  and 
our  efforts  to  secure  long-term  office  and 
residential  properties  have  met  with  neg- 
ative results. 

Our  Embassies  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
East  European,  and  other  countries  with 
state  directed  economies  are  required  to 
deal  through  service  organizations  with- 
in the  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs  for 
practically  all  administrative  support 
and  services,  that  is,  housing,  mainte- 
nance, utilities,  employees,  tickets  for 
cultural  and  ■  athletic  performances, 
travel,  et  cetera.  These  organizations 
often  impose  a  substantial  surcharge  for 
often  unnecessary  or  unwanted  "serv- 
ices." The  total  cost  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  its  employees  amounts  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 
For  example,  the  Soviets  charge  diplo- 
matic personnel  but  not  tourists  a  "fee"— 
equal  to  one  night's  lodging — for  holding 
a  hotel  reservation.  Thus,  a  traveler  is 
required  to  pay  for  1  extra  day  of 
lodging  regardless  of  the  amount  of  time 
the  room  was  occupied. 

In  many  areas  of  the  world,  both  the 
U.S.  Government  and  its  employees  en- 
counter serious  inequities  regarding  the 
import  or  export  of  privately  owned  ve- 
hicles and  other  personal  effects.  Em- 
ployees of  these  governments'  foreign 
mission  in  the  United  States  do  not  face 
these  same  restrictions;  problems  exist, 
for  example,  in  Mexico.  Venezuela,  Sing- 
apore, Guatemala,  and  at  many  Embas- 
sies in  the  Near  East. 

At  the  same  time,  missions  of  those 
same  countries  are  allowed  in  the  United 
States  to  acquire  property  and  goods 
freely  or  obtain  benefits  or  public  serv- 
ices, often  without  limitation.  The  U.S. 
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Government  and  its  personnel  are  often 
confronted  by  serious  inequities  concern- 
ing the  payment  of  taxes  on  goods  and 
services  obtained  in  the  host  country.  For 
example,  in  Chile  and  Malta  the  Em- 
bassy is  not  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  a  gasoline  tax  of  48  cents  and  25  cents 
per  gallon,  respectively.  In  Yugoslavia 
the  Embassy  is  required  to  pay  a  27.5-per- 
cent tax  on  heating  oil. 

A  number  of  countries  also  reouire  a 
transaction  tax  on  certain  construction 
materials.  An  example  is  Portugal  where 
the  imposition  of  this  tax  may  greatly 
increase  the  cost  of  the  new  Embassy 
being  constructed  in  Lisbon.  In  New 
Delhi,  all  Embassy  administrative  and 
support  staff  and  specialized  staff  such 
as  Library  of  Congress  personnel  do  not 
receive  duty-free  import  privileges  and 
are  not  exempt  from  customs  inspection 
and  Imposition  of  certain  taxes,  despite 
their  performance  of  official  functions 
for  the  United  States. 

In  most  cases,  the  Department  lacks 
authority  to  impose  similar  restrictions 
or  conditions  on  those  or  other  coun- 
tries in  the  United  States.  Instead  it  can 
only  take  far  more  extreme  action  such 
as  barring  the  country  concerned  from 
using  property  it  may  acquire  or  declar- 
ing some  persons  persona  non  grata. 
These  remedies  are  not  suitable  for  such 
situations  and  are  therefore  rarely  used. 

The  proposed  Foreign  Missions  Act 
provides  mechanisms  whereby  the  opera- 
tions of  foreign  missions  in  the  United 
States  and  the  benefits  available  to  them 
from  Federal.  State,  and  local  authori- 
ties, public  utilities  and  private  persons 
may  be  cleared  through  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  adjusted  according  to  U.S. 
needs  abroad  as  well  as  national  secu- 
rity interests  at  home. 

In  this  way.  the  conditions  under 
which  foreign  missions  operate  in  the 
United  States  can  be  made  to  reflect  the 
conditions  under  which  missions  of  the 
United  States  are  required  to  operate  in 
the  countries  represented  by  such  for- 
eign missions.  As  a  result,  the  foreign 
governments  represented  by  mission  in 
ihe  United  States  will  have  an  incentive 
to  provide  fair,  equitable  and  nondis- 
criminatory treatment  to  U.S.  missions 
and  personnel  in  their  territory,  thus 
contributing  to  significant  savings  in  the 
costs  of  operating  U.S.  missions,  im- 
proved working  conditions  for  U.S.  per- 
sonnel, and  mutual  respect  in  our  for- 
eign relations.  The  bill's  authorities  may 
also  be  applied  to  international  organiza- 
tions to  a  limited  extent  where  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  to  the  policy  of  the 
biU. 

Specifically,  the  bill  sets  up  an  inde- 
pendent Office  of  Foreign  Missions 
within  the  Department  of  State.  The  Of- 
fice is  to  be  headed  by  a  Director  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Director  will  carry  out  his  or  her  respon- 
sibilities under  the  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Secretary.  The  Sec- 
retary is  prohibited  from  delegating  su- 
pervisory authority  over  the  Director  to 
any  official  below  the  rank  of  Under  Sec- 
retary. 

This  organizational  structure  se^s  to 
reconcile  two  competing  policy  interests. 
On  the  (Mie  hand,  the  cHxration  of  for- 


eign missions  in  the  United  States  Is  an 
important  aspect  of  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs  and  should  be  directly  xm- 
der  tne  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  On  the  other  hand,  responsibility 
for  the  hard  decisions  to  deny  or  impose 
conditions  on  benefits  desired  by  foreign 
missions  should  be  somewhat  insulated 
frwn  the  operating  bureaus  in  the  State 
Department  which  deal  with  foreign 
missions  on  substantive  issues  c«i  a  daily 
basis.  These  concerns  will  be  met  ef- 
fectively by  placing  the  responsibility  in 
the  State  Department  and  by  precluding 
suDervision  of  its  exercise  by  any  of  the 
operating  bureaus.  The  Office  will  be 
staffed  by  Foreign  Service  members, 
other  Government  employees,  experts 
and  consultants  as  necessary. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  set  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  b«ie- 
fits  may  be  granted  or  denied  a  foreign 
mission.  Such  actions  will  be  governed 
by  the  need  for  reciprocity  or  other  fac- 
tors in  our  relations  with  other  nations. 
The  purposes  served  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

Faci'itatlng  relaticais  between  the 
United  States  and  a  sending  state. 

Protecting  U.S.  interests. 

Adjusting  for  costs  and  procedures  of 
obtaining  benefits  for  missions  of  the 
United  States  abroad. 

Assisting  in  resolving  disputes  in- 
volving a  foreign  mission  or  sending 
state. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  assist 
Federal.  State,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments with  regard  to  ascertaining  and 
according  benefits,  privileges  and  immu- 
nities to  foreign  missions.  The  activities 
covered  include  the  execution  or  per- 
formance of  any  contract  or  agreement, 
the  acquisition  or  retention  of  any  real 
prooertv,  or  the  application  for  or  ac- 
ceptance of  anv  benefit,  including  bene- 
fits from  any  Federal,  State,  or  munici- 
pal authority,  or  any  entity  providing 
public  services:  for  example,  utility  and 
telephone  company. 

The  bill  specifically  provides  that  the 
terms  and  conditions  set  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary may  include  a  requirement  to  pay 
the  Director  a  surcharee  or  fee.  wh*ch 
would  be  deposited  in  the  work-ng  cap- 
ital fund  of  the  Department  of  State  to 
be  used  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  may 
require  a  wa'ver  by  anv  foreign  m's- 
sion  of  any  recourse  aea^nst  any  govern- 
mental authority,  public  service  entity, 
agent  or  emnloyee  thereof,  in  connec- 
tion with  actions  taken  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  biU.  This  will  protect  com- 
panies from  lawsuits  and  will  thus  en- 
able the  D'rector  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  more  effectively. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  issues  con- 
cerning the  location  of  foreign  missions 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  be  settled  by 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, on  which  Federal,  city,  and  citizen 
interests  are  represented.  In  order  to  in- 
sure full  discussion,  public  hearings  are 
required. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill,  which  is  designed  to 
achieve  more  balance  between  the  treat- 


ment accorded  U.S.  missions  over- 
seas and  that  given  foreign  missions  in 
the  United  States.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as 
follows: 

8.  864 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled,  Tliat  (a)  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956  Is  amended  by  sinking  out  "That  the 
Secretary"  In  the  first  section  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"TITU    I— BASIC    AUTHOBITIES 
GKKERALI.T 

"Section  1.  The  Secretary", 
(b)  That  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
•TITLE   n — ^AUTHORITIES   RELATINO   TO 

THE    REOCLATION    OP    POBEION    MIS- 

BIOS3 

"DECLA«ATION    OT    mTOINCS     AMD     POLICT 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
operation  In  the  United  States  of  foreign 
missions  and  public  International  organiza- 
tions and  the  official  missions  to  such  orga- 
nizations. Including  the  permissible  scope  of 
their  activities  and  the  location  and  size  of 
their  facilities.  Is  a  proper  subject  for  the 
exercise  of  Federal  jurisdiction. 

"(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  the 
secure  and  deficient  operation  of  United 
States  missions  abroad,  to  facilitate  the 
secure  and  efficient  operation  In  the  United 
States  of  foreign  missions  and  public  inter- 
national organizations  and  the  official  mis- 
sions to  such  organizations,  and  to  assist  In 
obtaining  appropriate  beneflte.  privileges, 
and  immunities  for  those  missions  and  orga- 
nizations and  to  require  their  observance  of 
corresponding  obligations  In  accordance  with 
International  law. 

"(c)  The  assistance  to  be  provided  to  a 
foreign  mission  In  the  United  States  shall 
be  determined  after  due  consideration  of  the 
benefits,  privileges,  and  immunities  provided 
to  missions  of  the  United  States  In  the 
country  or  territory  represented  by  that 
foreign  mission. 

"DEnwrnoNs 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  "benefit"  (with  respect  to  a  foreign 
mission)  means  any  acquisition,  or  authori- 
zation for  en  acquisition,  in  the  United 
States  by  or  for  a  foreign  mlsBlon,  including 
the  acquisition  of — 

•'(A)  real  property  by  purchase,  lease,  ex- 
change, construction,  or  otherwise, 

"(B)  public  services.  Including  serrlcea 
relating  to  customs,  importation,  and  utili- 
ties, and  the  processing  of  applications  or 
requests  relating  to  public  services, 

•'(C)  supplies,  maintenance,  and  traiu|>ar- 
tatlon, 

"(D)  locaUy  engaged  staff  on  a  temporarr 
or  regular  basis, 

"(E)  travel  and  related  scrrlcea,  and 

"(P)  protective  services, 
and  Includes  such  other  benefits  as  the  See- 
re  tary  may  designate: 

"(2)  •chancery'  means  the  principal  of- 
fices of  a  foreign  mission  used  for  dlplo- 
maUc  or  related  purposes,  and  annexes  to 
such  offices  (including  ancillary  offices  and 
support  faculties),  and  Includes  the  site  and 
any  building  on  such  site  which  Is  used  for 
such  purpoees: 

••(3)  "IMrector"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions  estabUshed  pur- 
suant to  section  203(a); 

•"(4)    'foreign  missKm'  means  any  official 
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mission  to  the  United  St*t«s  Involving  dlp- 
lomMlc,  ooosular,  or  other  government*!  ac- 
tlvlUes  Qi— 

"(A)  k  foreign  government,  or 
"(B)  an  organization  ( other  than  an  Inter- 
national organization,  as  defined  in  section 
209(b)  of  this  title)  representing  a  territory 
or  political  entity  which  has  been  granted 
diplomatic  or  other  official  iMivUeges  and 
Immunities  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Including  any  real  property  of  such  a  mis- 
sion and  Including  the  personnel  of  such  a 
mission; 

•■(5)  'real  property'  Includes  any  right, 
title,  or  Interest  In  or  to,  or  the  beneficial 
use  of,  any  real  property  In  the  United 
States,  Including  any  office  or  other  building: 
"(6)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
State: 

"(7)  'sending  State'  means  the  foreign 
government,  territory,  or  political  entity  rep- 
resented by  a  foreign  mission:  and 

"(8)  'United  States'  means,  when  used  In 
a  geographic  sen^e.  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rloo.  and  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Determinations  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  and  applicability  of  the  terms  used 
In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  committed  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

"omcx  OP  roancN  uissxons 
"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretaj-y  shaU  establish 
an  Office  of  Poretgn  Missions  as  an  inde- 
pMident  office  within  the  Department  of 
State.  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector, appointed  by  the  Secretary,  who  shall 
perform  his  or  her  functions  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  may  delegate  this  authority 
for  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Director 
only  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  or  an 
Under  Secretary  of  State. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  Di- 
rector to — 

"(1)  assist  agencies  of  Pederal,  State,  and 
municipal  government  with  regard  to  as- 
certaining and  according  benefits,  privileges, 
and  Immunities  to  which  a  foreign  mission 
may  be  entitled: 

"(2)  provide  or  assist  In  the  provision  of 
benefits  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  mis- 
sion In  accordance  with  section  204:  and 

"(3)  perform  such  other  functions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  necessary  in  fur- 
therance of  the  policy  of  this  title. 
"pmovisioN  OP  Bgwapirg 
"8»c.  204.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  a  fw- 
eign  mission,  benefits  may  be  provided  to  or 
for  that  foreign  mission  by  or  through  the 
Director  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  tie 
Secretary  may  approve. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  require  a  ftorelgn 
mission  to  obtain  benefits  from  or  through 
the  Director  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  approve.  If  the  Secret«u7 
determines  that  such  action  Is  reasonably 
necessary  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  or 
otherwise — 

"(1)  to  facilitate  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  a  sending  State; 

"(2)  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States: 

"(3)  to  adjusts  for  oosto  and  procedures 
of  obtaining  benefits  for  missions  of  the 
United  States  abroad;  or 

"(4)  to  assist  In  resolving  a  dilute  af- 
fecting United  States  Interests  and  Involving 
a  foreign  mission  or  sending  State. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  require  any  for- 
eign mission  to  comply  with  such  terms  and 
condlUons  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
as  a  oondlUon  to  the  execuUon  or  perform- 
ance In  the  United  States  of  any  contract 
or  other  agreement;  the  acquisition,  reten- 
tion, or  use  of  any  real  property  or  the  ap- 
plication  for  or  acceptance  of  any  benefit 
(including  any  benefit  from  or  authorized 


by  any  Federal,  State,  or  municipal  govern- 
mental authority,  or  any  entity  providing 
public  services). 

"(d)  Terms  and  conditions  established  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  may 
Include — 

"  ( 1 )  a  requirement  to  pay  to  the  Director 
a  surcharge  or  fee,  and 

"(2)  a  waiver  by  a  foreign  mission  (or 
any  assignee  of  or  person  deriving  rights 
from  a  foreign  mission)  of  any  r«course 
against  any  governmental  authority,  any  en- 
tity provldliig  public  services,  any  employee 
or  agent  of  such  an  authority  or  entity, 
or  any  other  perscMi,  In  connection  with  any 
action  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
undertaken  In  furtherance  of  this  title. 

"(e)  For  purpoees  of  effectuating  a  waiver 
of  recourse  which  Is  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  designate  the  Direc- 
tor or  any  other  officer  of  the  Department 
of  State  as  the  agent  of  a  foreign  mission  (or 
of  any  assignee  of  or  person  deriving  rights 
from  a  foreign  mission).  Any  such  waiver 
by  an  officer  so  designated  shall  tor  all  pur- 
poses (Including  any  court  or  administrative 
proceeding)  be  deemed  to  be  a  waiver  by  the 
foreign  mission  (or  the  assignee  of  or  other 
person  deriving  rights  from  a  foreign 
mission). 

"PmOPCSTT  OP  PORXIGN   MISSIONS 

"S«c.  206.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  re- 
quire any  foreign  mission  to  notify  the  Direc- 
tor prior  to  any  proposed  acquisition,  or  any 
proposed  sale  or  other  disposition,  of  any  real 
property  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  mission.  If 
such  a  notification  is  required,  the  foreign 
mission  (or  other  party  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  foreign  mission)  may  Initiate  or  execute 
any  contract,  proceeding,  application,  or 
other  action  required  for  the  proposed 
action — 

"(A)  only  after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such 
notification  (or  after  the  expiration  of  such 
shorter  period  as  the  Secretary  may  specify 
In  a  given  case) :  and 

"(B)  only  if  the  mission  is  not  notified  by 
the  Secretary  within  that  period  that  the 
proposal  has  been  disapproved;  however,  the 
Secretary  may  Include  In  such  a  notification 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  appropriate  in  order  to  re- 
move the  disapproval. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'acquisi- 
tion' Includes  any  acquisition  or  alteration 
of,  or  addition  to,  any  real  property  or  any 
change  in  the  purpose  for  which  real  prop- 
erty is  used  by  foreign  mission. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  require  any  for- 
ejgn  mission  to  divest  itself  of,  or  forego  the 
vise  of,  any  real  property  determined  by  the 
Secretary — 

"(1)  not  to  have  been  acquired  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section:  or 

"(2)  to  exceed  limitations  f'laced  on  real 
property  available  to  a  United  States  mission 
In  the  sending;  State. 

"(c)  If  a  foreian  mission  has  ceased  con- 
ducting diplomatic,  consular,  and  other  gov- 
ernmental activities  in  the  United  States  and 
has  not  designated  a  protecting  power  or 
other  agent  improved  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
responsible  for  the  property  of  that  foreign 
mission,  the  Secretary — 

"(I)  until  the  desi^ation  of  a  protecting 
power  or  other  agent  a^oroved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, may  rrotect  and  preserve  any  property 
of  that  foreign  mission;  and 

"(2)  may  authorize  the  Director  to  dispose 
of  such  prorerty  at  such  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  after  the  expiration  of 
the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
that  the  foreign  mission  ceasei  those  activi- 
ties, and  may  remit  to  the  sending  State  the 
net  proceeds  from  such  disposition. 

"LOCATION   op   POEEIGN    MISSIONS 

"Sec  206.  (a)  In  order  to  ensure  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  International  obligations  of 


the  United  States  and  fulfillment  of  the  pol- 
icy of  this  title,  and  to  ensure  the  orderly 
development  of  the  national  caplUl.  the  lo- 
cation, height,  bulk,  number  of  stories,  and 
size  of  any  building  or  other  real  property  of 
a  foreign  mission  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  provision  for  open  space  In  and 
around  any  such  building  or  other  property, 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Commission'). 
This  subsection  does  not  apply  with  respect 
to  a  building  or  other  real  property  of  a  for- 
eign mission  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  property  will  only  be  used  by  a 
party  other  than  a  foreign  mission  and  will 
only  be  used  for  activities  that  do  not  in- 
volve the  diplomatic,  consular,  or  other  gov- 
ernmental activities  of  a  foreign  mission. 

"(b)  Any  determination  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion which  Involves  approval  of  the  location 
of  or  a  use  of  real  property  for  a  chancery, 
or  Involves  approval  of  site  and  building 
plans  for  a  chancery,  shall  be  considered 
rulemaking  under  section  663  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  be  based  solely 
on  the  following  criteria: 
"(1)  the  Federal  interest; 
"(2)  the  chancery  is  an  area  (A)  of  pre- 
dominantly office  use,  (B)  of  mixed  use.  In- 
cluding residential,  commercial,  office,  or  In- 
stitutional use ,  (C)  of  medium  or  high 
density  residential  use,  or  (D)  In  reasonable 
proximity  to  streets  on  which  existing  chan- 
ceries are  concentrated; 

"(3)  historic  preservation  (as  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  this  section); 

"(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  area  will  be 
served  by  public  transit  to  reduce  parking 
requirements; 

"(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  area  wUl 
have  adequate  public  facilities,  utilities,  and 
services,  including  streets,  street  lighting, 
water,  sewer,  electricity,  telephone,  and 
refuse  collection; 

"(6)  the  area  Is  capable  of  being  ade- 
quately protected,  as  determined  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  authorized  to  perform  protective 
services;  and 

"(7)  the  municipal  Interest. 
Any  other  determination  by  the  Commission 
with  resptect  to  real  property  of  a  foreign 
mission  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  based  solely  on  the  criteria 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  (6),  and  (7), 
and  such  other  criteria  as  the  Commission 
may  by  regulation  esUbllsh. 

"(c)  In  any  proceeding  with  respect  to 
real  property  of  a  foreign  mission  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  as  to 
the  Federal  Interest  shall  be  given  substantial 
weight;  and 

"(2)  a  determination  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  to  the  municipal  In- 
terest shall  be  given  substantial  weight. 

"(d)  In  any  proceeding  with  respect  to  real 
property  of  a  foreign  mission  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  final  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  approval  of  a  loca- 
tion or  use  or  approval  of  site  and  building 
plans  shall  be  made  not  later  than  5  months 
after  the  date  of  filing  an  application  for 
such  approval. 

"PKKnCFTION 

"Sec.  207.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  act  of  any  Federal  agency  or 
of  any  State  or  municipal  governmental  au- 
thority shall  be  effective  to  confer  or  deny 
any  benefits  with  respect  to  any  foreign  mis- 
sion contrary  to  this  title. 

"GENKEAL    PBOVI8IONS 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  thU  title. 

"(b)  Compliance  with  any  regulation,  in- 
struction, or  direction  issued  by  the  Secretary 


imder  this  title  shall  to  the  extent  thereof  be 
a  full  acquittance  and  discbarge  for  all  pur- 
poses of  the  obligation  of  the  person  making 
the  same.  No  person  shall  be  held  liable  in 
any  court  or  administrative  proceeding  for  or 
with  respect  to  anything  done  or  omitted  in 
good  faith  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of,  or  pursuant  to  and  in  reliance  on, 
this  title,  or  any  regulation,  instruction,  or 
direction  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
title. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  administering  this 
title,  the  Secretary  may — 

"(1)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
payable  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule, imder  contracts  which  may  be  renewed 
annually: 

"(2)  obtain  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  law  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  by  appointment  or  con- 
tract (subject  to  availability  of  funds) ,  the 
services  of  Individuals  to  provide  technical 
and  professional  services  required  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Director;  and 

"(3)  accept  details  and  assignments  of  em- 
ployees of  Federal  agencies  to  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Missions  on  a  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbursable basis  (with  any  such  reimburse- 
ments to  be  credited  to  the  appropriations 
made  available  for  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  employing 
agency) . 

"(d)  Contracts  and  subcontracts  for  sup- 
plies or  services  (except  for  personal  serv- 
ices), made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Director, 
shall  be  made  after  advertising.  In  such 
manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  to  be  adequate  to  ensure 
notice  and  opportunity  for  competition,  ex- 
cept that  advertisement  shall  not  be  re- 
quired when  (1)  the  Secretary  determines 
that  it  is  impracticable  or  will  not  permit 
timely  performance  to  obtain  bids  by  ad- 
vertising, or  (2)  the  aggregate  amount  In- 
volved in  a  purchase  of  supplies  or  procure- 
ment of  services  does  not  exceed  (10,000. 
Such  contracts  and  subcontracts  may  be 
entered  Into  without  regard  to  laws  and 
regulations  otherwise  applicable  to  solici- 
tation, negotiation,  administration,  and 
performance  of  government  contracts.  In 
awarding  contracts,  the  Secretary  may  con- 
sider such  factors  as  relative  quality  and 
availability  of  supplies  or  services  and  the 
compatabllity  of  the  supplies  or  oervices 
with  implementation  of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  may. 
for  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  transfer  or  loan  any  property  to.  and 
perform  administrative  and  technical  sup- 
port functions  and  services  for  the  opera- 
tions of.  the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  (with 
reimbursements  to  Rgencles  under  this  para- 
graph to  be  credited  to  the  current  applica- 
ble appropriation  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned);   and 

"(2)  acquire  and  accept  services  from  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions,  including  (when- 
ever the  Secretary  determines  it  to  be  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title) 
acquisitions  without  regard  to  laws  normally 
applicable  to  the  acquisition  of  services  by 
such  agency. 

"(f)  Assets  of  or  under  the  control  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions,  wherever  situated, 
which  are  used  by  or  held  for  the  use  of  a 
foreign  mission  shall  not  be  siib'ect  to  at- 
tachment, execution,  injunction,  or  similar 
process,  whether  intermediate  or  final. 

"(g)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  any 
determination  required  under  this  title  shall 
be  committed  to  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Except  as  provided  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  206(b).  actions  taken  under 
the  authority  of  this  title  shaU  not  be  con- 
sidered rulemaking  within  the  meaning  of 
section  663  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 


"(h)(1)  In  order  to  Implement  this  title, 
the  Secretary  may  transter  such  amounts 
availaole  to  the  Department  of  State  as  may 
be  necessary  to  the  working  capital  fund 
established  by  section  13  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  all  revenues.  Including  proceeds  from 
glfta  and  donations,  received  by  the  Direc- 
tor or  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  this 
title  may  be  credited  to  the  working  capital 
fund  established  by  section  13  of  this  Act 
and  shall  be  available  for  purposes  of  this 
title  in  accordance  with  that  section. 

"APPLICATION  TO  PUBLIC  INTEKNATIONAL  OECA- 
NIZATIONS  AND  OPPICIAL  MISSIONS  TO  SOCB 
ORGANIZATIONS 

"Szc.  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
section  208,  or  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  apppllcable  with  respect  to  an  Inter- 
national organization  to  the  same  extent 
that  it  is  applicable  with  respect  to  a  foreign 
mission  if  the  Secretary  determines,  after 
consultation  with  the  International  organi- 
zation, that  such  application  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in  section 
201(b)  and  to  further  the  obJecUves  set 
forth  In  section  204(b). 

"(bi  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'inter- 
national organization'  means — 

"(I)  a  public  International  organization 
designated  as  such  pursuant  to  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  288-288f-2)  or  other  law  authorizing 
such  status;  and 

"(2>  an  official  mission  (other  than  a 
United  States  mission)  to  such  a  public  In- 
tamational  organization,  including  any  real 
property  of  such  an  organization  or  mission 
and  including  the  personnel  of  such  an  or- 
ganization or  mission. 

"parvn-ECES  and  iMMUNrriBi 
"Sec.  210.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  Ite  international 
obligations,  or  to  supersede  or  limit  immuni- 
ties otherwise  available  by  law.  No  act  or 
omission  by  any  foreign  mission,  public  in- 
ternational organization,  or  official  mission 
to  such  an  organization,  in  compliance  with 
this  title,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  Implied 
waiver  of  any  immunity  otherwise  provided 
for  by  law. 

"KNPOBCEMKirr 

"Sac.  211  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  make  available  any  benefita  to  a  for- 
eign mission  contrary  to  this  title.  This  sec- 
tion shall  be  enforceable  In  any  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States  by  in- 
junctive or  other  equitable  relief  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  Attorney  General. 
"8EVK1 A  Bn  .rrr 

"Sec.  212.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  title  and  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  any  other  person  or  circum- 
stance shall  not  be  affected  thereby.". 

(c)  Section  13  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U  S.C.  2684) 
is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
out  "and"  following  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (3),  and  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
";  and  (6)  services  and  supplies  to  carry  out 
title  r\  of  this  Act". 

(d)(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  2(1) 
of  the  Diplomatic  Relations  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
254a(l)(A))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  the  head  of  a  mission  and  those  mem- 
bers of  a  mission  who  arc  members  of  Che 
diplomatic  staff  or  who,  pursuant  to  law, 
are  granted  equivalent  privileges  and  immu- 
nities,". 

(2)  Section  8(b)  of  such  Act  (22  VS.C. 
254b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  With  respect  to  a  nonparty  to  the 
Vienna  Convention,  the  mission,  the  members 


of  the  mlaston.  their  families,  and  diplo- 
matic couriers  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  and 
immunities  q>eclfied  In  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tloa.". 

(3)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (22  VS.C.  2&4c) 
is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "the  mission,  the"  Im- 
mediately after  "Immunities  for":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  any  sending  stata". 

(4)  Section  1364  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "as  defined 
In  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Re- 
lations" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "within 
the  meaning  of  section  2(3)  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Relations  Act  (22  U.S.C.  264a(3))". 

(e)  The  Act  of  June  20,  1938  (Public  Law 
684,  76th  Congress;  52  Stat.  797)  U  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  In  section  6  by  striking  out  "(a)",  and 
by  striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d). 
and  (e);  and 

(2)  in  section  16  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  ad- 
dition, the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  real  property  to  which  section 
206(a)  of  the  State  Department  Basic  An- 
thorlties  Act  of  1956  (reUtlng  to  foreign 
missions)  Is  applicable.". 


ByMr.MOYNIHAN: 
S.  855.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  revise  the  APDC  and 
medicaid  matching  formula  for  States 
which  meet  certain  minimum  KFDC  ben- 
efit requirements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  cm  Finance. 

medicaid  formula  MODERNIZATTON  act  op  I9B1 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Medicaid  Formula 
Modernization  Act  of  1981.  It  is  intended 
to  rectify  four  serious  shortcomings  In 
the  medicaid  formula  presently  em- 
bodied in  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  for- 
mula by  which  the  Federal  matching 
share  is  determined  for  State  outlays  un- 
der both  medicaid  and  the  program  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children. 

The  existing  formula  looks  like  this : 
Federal  share  of  AFDC/Medlcald  =  .45  x  State 

per    capita    Income '/national    per   capita 

income* 

It  is.  to  be  blunt,  a  perverse  and  In- 
equitable formula. 

Per  capita  income  is  used  as  the  un- 
qualified measure  of  a  State's  ability  to 
pay  for  medicaid  and  AFDC.  Income  Is 
certainly  one  gage  of  a  State's  economic 
condition,  but  it  is  not  the  only  measure 
and  it  is  certainly  not  the  most  accurate 
measure  of  a  State's  fiscal  capacity.  It  Ig- 
nores the  sizable  cost-of-hving  differ- 
ences among  States,  resulting  in  unfair 
treatment  of  areas  with  higher  living 
costs.  A  family  residing  in  New  York 
City,  for  instance,  needs  approximately 
25  percent  more  income  to  maintain  It- 
self at  the  same  standard  of  living  as  a 
similar  family  in  Dallas  or  Houston. 

The  squaring  mechanism  exacerbates 
the  distortions.  It  was  intended  to  assure 
greater  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
States  with  the  least  abihty  to  pay.  How- 
ever weU-meaning  its  original  purpose, 
the  squaring  mechanism  no  longer  niakes 
sense.  There  is  no  evidence  that  a  State's 
need  for  Federal  matching  funds  is  geo- 
metrically related  to  the  ratio  of  Its 
income  to  national  income  levels;  nor  Is 
there  evidence  that  an  unsquared  ratio 
would  not  allocate  Federal  moneys  In 
closer  proportion  to  the  true  needs  of  the 
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state.  The  squaring  mechanism  only  ag- 
gravates the  problems  resulting  from  re- 
liance on  per  capita  Income. 

Moreover,  those  ratios  Include  cash 
transfer  payments  as  part  of  income. 
Most  such  payments  vary,  State  by  State, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  population 
that  receives  them  does.  too.  A  State  such 
as  New  York,  with  a  large  number  of 
welfare  recipients,  and  with  higher  bene- 
fit levels,  f  nds  itself  losing  much -needed 
Federal  reimbursement  funds  as  a  con- 
sequence of  its  success  in  alleviating  pov- 
erty and  meeting  health  care  needs.  Tliis 
commitment  to  adequate  provision  for 
the  needy  serves  to  raise  their  cash  in- 
come levels  and  thereby  boosts  our  aver- 
age State  ncome  level.  This  inflation  is 
then  squared. 

The  final  large  wealcness  of  the  current 
medicaid  formula  is  the  use  of  the  0.45 
multiplier.  Not  only  is  it  entirely  arbl- 
tary,  but  the  requirement  that  the  States 
continue  to  i>ay  such  a  large  share  of  the 
costs  of  a  keystone  program  for  the  poor 
imposes  what  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  an  unmanageable  burden  on  the 
States  and,  often  on  local  governments 
as  well. 

This  bill  would  correct  these  inequities 
by :  adjusting  State  income  measures  for 
cost-of-living  differences,  eliminating 
the  squaring  mechanism,  excluding 
need-based  cash  transfer  payments  from 
income  as  defined  for  purposes  of  this 
formula,  and  changing  the  multiplier 
from  0.45  to  0.35.  The  higher  reimburse- 
ment rate  would  be  predicated  upon 
State  KFDC  and  food  stamp  benefits 
meeting  75  percent  of  the  poverty  line, 
and  the  bill  includes  a  hold-harmless 
provision  to  insure  that  this  proviso  will 
not  cost  the  States  more  in  funding  than 
they  will  receive  in  additional  reimburse- 
ment. 

The  bill  contains  a  msuidatory  pass- 
through  of  additional  Federal  matching 
funds  to  local  governments  in  those 
States  that  now  require  localities  to  bear 
medicaid  or  APDC  costs. 

This  bill  is  based  in  large  part  on  a 
superb  analysis  of  inequities  in  the  cur- 
rent medicaid  formula  that  was  prepared 
at  the  behest  of  New  York  City  Council 
President  Carol  Bellamy.  It  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  measure  that  former 
President  Carter  endorsed  in  1980.  It  is 
faithful  to  the  platform  commitments  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  It  deserves  care- 
ful attention  and  I  urge  its  support. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  would  sim- 
ply add  that  this  is  one  of  two  bills  I  am 
introducing  simultaneously.  The  purpose 
is  not  to  confuse,  but  rather  to  illustrate 
alternative  approaches  to  the  solution  of 
a  large  and  pressing  problem :  The  crush- 
ing and  inequitable  fiscal  burden  created 
by  the  current  system  of  apportioning 
responsibility  for  AFDC  and  medicaid 
among  the  three  levels  of  Goverxmient  in 
our  federal  system.  The  two  bills  closely 
resemble  oroposals  that  I  first  introduced 
in  the  96th  Congress.  The  principal  dif- 
ference. In  both  cses.  is  the  requirement 
that  APDC  and  food  stamp  benefits  in 
a  rtven  State  eoual  or  exceed  75  percent 
of  the  Federal  poverty  line  as  a  condUlon 
of  receiving  the  additional  Federal 
matrhing  funds  provided  through  this 
legislation.  Although  that  requirement 


has  no  direct  effect  on  most  States,  it 
embodies  a  necessary — if  Insufficient — 
step  toward  true  welfare  reform  by  In- 
stituting a  national  minimum  benefit 
level  for  needy  and  dependent  children. 
I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time  that  there  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks the  text  of  my  recent  article, 
"Children  and  Welfare  Reform,"  pub- 
lished in  the  spring  1981  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Socio- 
economic Studies.  I  believe  that  the  data 
presented  in  that  article  support  my  con- 
tention that  welfare  reform  must  be 
taken  seriously,  and  pursued  vigorously, 
for  the  sake  of  the  millions  of  children 
who  alreadv  depend  for  much  of  their 
material  existence  on  these  programs 
provided  bv  a  compassionate  societv. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Children  and  Welfare  Retorm 
(By  Daniel  Patrick  Motnihan) 
"The  first  time  as  tragedy,  the  second  as 
farce."  '  Karl  Marx's  celebrated  epigram  con- 
cerning the  two  Napoleons  could  as  well  ap- 
ply to  the  two  major  efforts  at  welfare  reform 
which  took  up  sizable  portions  of  presidential 
energy  during  the  1970s,  but  so  far  as  sup- 
port for  dependent  children  Is  concerned, 
came  to  nothing. 

The  Family  Assistance  Plan  (PAP),  pro- 
posed by  Richard  Nixon  In  1969.  tihe  first 
year  of  his  presidency,  undertook  to  substi- 
tute a  guaranteed  annual  Income  for  the 
four  welfare  programs  already  established 
under  the  Social  Security  Act:  Aid  to  the 
Blind.  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally 
Disabled,  Old  Age  Assistance,  and  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children.  This  blU 
twice  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  heavy  marglns.- 

In  1973.  with  the  enactment  of  the  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  (SSI)  program.  It 
could  be  said  that  three  of  the  four  objec- 
tives of  the  proposal  were  achieved.  But  t<hls 
would  miss  the  fact  that  the  driving  force 
behind  "welfare  reform"  as  it  was  univer- 
sally known,  was  the  Idea  of  establishing 
a  more  penerous.  more  uniform,  more  exten- 
sli-e  system  of  suoport  for  children  In  poor 
or  dependent  families.'  The  Family  Assistance 
Plan  was  devised  above  all  to  provide  a  guar- 
anteed Income  for  children  a"d  for  families 
with  children,  ^n  the  end.  children  and  fam- 
ilies we-e  the  onlv  eroups  excluded. 

In  1977,  President  Jimmy  Carter  In  the 
first  year  of  his  presidency  took  up  the  Is- 
sue once  more,  proposing  the  Program  for 
Better  Jobs  and  Income  (PBJI) .  By  this 
point,  the  Federal  bureaucracies  and  asso- 
ciated academic  centers  had  acquired  con- 
siderable sophistication  with  respect  to  guar- 
anteed Income  plans.  In  what  for  example 
would  appear  to  be  the  first  such  develop- 
ment In  social  policy,  a  variety  of  guaran- 
teed Income  plans  were  actually  "field 
tested".  This  was  Inaugurated  with  the  New 
Jersey  Graduated  Work  Incentive  Experi- 
ment begun  in  1967  under  President  John- 
son. As  a  result,  vast  amounts  of  data  were 
available  In  1977.*  Thus  it  came  about  that 
In  contrast  to  the  small  group  which  was 
able  rather  rapidly  to  put  together  the  Fam- 
ily Asslstsn'-e  Plan  for  President  Nixon  in 
1960.  in  1977  President  Carter  was  able — or 
was  forced? — to  t"m  to  a  m-ch  «woIlen  bu- 
reaucratic and  academic  apparatus.  The  re- 
sult was,  on  the  edge,  farcical.  Committees 
became  so  large  they  met  In  auditoriums. 
Starting  with  presidential  instructions  that 
no  additional  funds  should  be  committed,  a 
program  ended  up  that  would  have  cost  the 
Federal  government  an  additional  $17.4  bil- 
lion." 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


"WELL-MEANING  BUT  WrTHOtTT  UN0ER8TANDIN0" 

The  PBJI  was  sent  to  Congress  m  Sep- 
tember 1977.  In  my  study  of  PAP,  The  Pon- 
tics of  a  Guaranteed  Income.  I  made  the 
point  that  a  crucial  feature  of  the  negative 
Income  tax,  of  which  both  the  Nixon  and 
Carter  proposals  were  variants,  is  that  it  is 
hard  to  understand.  It  was  not  likely  that 
more  than  a  sixth  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress could  follow  Just  how  the  proposal  be- 
fore them  in  1969-72  actually  worked.  But 
by  contrast  with  the  Carter  proposal,  FAP 
was  Euclidean  in  Its  clarity.  For  by  mid- 
decade,  the  economists  had  quite  taken  over 
the  subject  with  the  consequence  that 
Carter's  ex[>erts  produced  a  proposal  that 
it  is  not  likely  25  persons  In  Washington  ac- 
tually understood. 

Carter's  welfare  economists  are  said  to 
have  done  reputable  work  in  other  fields, 
but  when  it  came  to  social  policy  they  were 
bumpkins.  They  used  up  almost  a  year  of 
their  president's  time  on  a  proposal  that  the 
full  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
never  even  considered.  In  the  Senate,  I  in- 
troduced the  legislation,  but  there  was  little 
Interest  and  not  the  least  disposition  to  act 
until  the  House  had  acted.  (This  Is.  after 
all,  the  constitutionally  prescribed  sequence 
of  the  two  tax-writing  committees  which 
have  Jurisdiction  over  Social  Security  mat- 
ters.) 

President  Carter  had  devoted  extraordinary 
effort  to  devising  the  PBJI.  Word  was  passed 
that  this  was  a  priority  matter  for  his  party 
and  his  administration  and  that  the  Congress 
would  be  receptive  and  the  nation  support- 
ive, if  not  Indeed  impatient  for  action.  In 
the  end,  however,  a  grotesquely  swollen  and 
self-deluded  policy  process  failed  utterly. 
Moreover,  In  the  process,  it  destroyed  the 
prospects  of  any  significant  advances.  Apart 
from  the  relatively  modest  Adoption  Assist- 
ance and  Child  Welfare  Act  of  1980,  the  Car- 
ter Administration,  having  expended  such 
efforts  on  welfare  reform — to  the  scorn  of  a 
Democratic  Congress  and  the  evident  indif- 
ference of  the  public  at  large — never  again 
mustered  its  resources  or  its  nerve  in  the 
cause  of  other  social  policy  innovations.  It 
left  office  after  four  years,  perhaps  the  first 
administration  since  that  of  Calvin  Coolldge 
that  could  boast  of  no  significant  social  legis- 
lation. The  farcical  element,  however,  was 
that  nothing  was  going  to  happen  anyway. 

THE    rv>    DETEAT 

By  contrast,  there  had  been  a  tragic  ele- 
ment in  the  loss  of  FAP,  and  it  was  this.  The 
proposal  was  made  at  a  time  of  still  rising 
expectations  about  social  reform.  While  It 
received  acclamation  and  support,  it  was  also  • 
opposed  by  groups  which  were  of  the  view 
that  such  were  the  ever-improving  prospects 
for  such  measures,  a  still  better  measure 
could  be  enacted.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
National  Urban  League  opposed  PAP.« 

This  was  an  Illusion,  widely  shared,  but 
susceptible  of  analysis.  Only  as  evidence  that 
a  closer  look  argued  otherwise.  I  observe  that 
on  July  1,  1970,  I  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Urban  Coalition  In  Washington  to 
press  for  enactment  of  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan  that  year.  The  House  had  voted;  the 
Senate  was  ready.  I  stated:  "If  we  don't  get 
it  in  this  Congress,  I  don't  see  us  getting  It  la 
this  decade." ' 

The  tragedy  then  was  bubrlstlc.  FAP  might 
not  have  passed  in  any  event,  given  the  ex- 
position of  those  who  thought  It  was  "too 
much."  But  for  certain  it  was  opposed  by 
those  who  thought  it  was  "too  little,"  and 
who  were  overwhelmingly  confident  that  yet 
more  resources  cotild  be  made  available'.  By 
the  end  of  the  decade,  however,  the  resources 
available  for  social  programs  were  already 
committed  elsewhere,  and  far  from  having 
been  Improved,  the  levels  of  support  for 
mothers  and  dependent  children  in  the  land 
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bad  actually  begtm  to  diminiah.  In  the  mean- 
time, Institutional  crises  such  as  the  near- 
bankruptcy  of  New  York  City  In  1975  cast 
the  failed  opportunity  of  FAP  in  yet  another 
light.  Had  It  been  adopted  in  1970,  welfare 
costs,  strictly  defined,  would  have  disap- 
peared from  the  City's  budget.  This  might 
have  put  off  the  fiscal  crisis,  and  in  any  event 
would  significantly  have  hastened  recovery 
frcan  It.  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  sensed  this 
In  1970  and  strongly  supported  the  "fed- 
eralization" of  welfare,  which  was  an  Inci- 
dental but  not  casual  aspect  of  FAP.  A  dec- 
ade later.  Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch  must  accept 
that  this  is  an  ever  receding  prospect.  As 
win  be  related,  serious  questions  have  arisen 
as  to  whether  a  guaranteed  Income  would 
be  desirable  social  policy.  But  few  would  con- 
test that  It  would  have  been  brilliant  urban 
policy. 

The  record  of  failure  In  the  1970s  would 
not  seem  to  argue  well  for  the  19808.  There 
has  been  a  sharp  retreat  from  party  commit- 
ment to  welfare  reform  as  It  was  understood 
a  decade  ago.  As  recently  as  1972.  the  Re- 
publican Party  urged  "uniform  Federal  pay- 
ment standards  for  all  welfare  recipients" 
and  lauded  the  Republican  administration 
that  had  produced  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan. 

The  platform  adopted  at  the  Republican 
convention  in  1980,  however,  wanted  no  part 
of  any  such  thing.  "We  categorically  reject 
the  notion  of  a  guaranteed  annual  Income, 
no  matter  how  It  may  be  disguised,"  said 
the  welfare  plank.  "We  oppose  federalizing 
the  welfare  system  .  .  ."  Senator  Robert  F. 
Dole  of  Kansas,  assuming  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  told 
the  Socioeconomic  Newsletter  for  January 
1981  that  he  "flatly  rejects  .  .  .  the  institu- 
tion of  a  guaranteed  annual  Income." 

Ihe  Democratic  platlorm  was  at  least  as 
ardent  as  the  Republican  In  1972,  proposing 
to  "end  the  present  welfare  system  and  re- 
place it  with  an  Income  security  pro- 
gram. .  .  ."  But  by  1980  there  was  no  such 
reference.  In  a  discursive  and  largely  evasive 
plank  there  was  no  mention  whatever  of 
President  Carter's  Program  for  Better  Jobs 
and  Income.  Instead,  the  party  pledged  Itself 
to  "continue  to  work"  to  extend  to  all  sta'es 
the  "uncniployeU  parent"  portion  of  AFDC. 
unc^er  which  two-parent  famillrs  can  In  cer- 
tain circumstances  become  eligible  for  wel- 
fare beneats.  and  to  raise  AFDC  mlnimiim 
payments  in  some  southern  and  southwestern 
states,  'n  a  word,  the  routine  elaboration  of 
an  established  program.  Not  unimportant, 
but  most  emphatically  not  new. 

The  1980  election  seemed  anything  but  a 
mandate  for  new  soci.al  -iro^rams.  more  likely 
otherwise.  Before  taking  office,  a  memo- 
randum from  then  Representative  David  A. 
Stockman,  who  became  President  Reagan's 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Manasement  and 
Budget,  suggested  that  Vre  routine  political 
rhetoric  of  getting  rid  of  government  "waste" 
or  "fraud"  would  "hardly  make  a  dent  in  the 
true  problem";  that  If  the  budpet  were  to  be 
reduced,  more  drastic  ste"s.  Including  en's 
In  entitlements  and  other  programs,  would 
have  to  be  undertaken."  An  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  noted  that  while  only  1.3 
percent  of  the  Fe.r!eral  budget  poes  to  pro- 
grams that  "most  neople  mean  bv  "welfare"." 
thev  had  become  the  s-iblect  of  such  public 
Indienatlon  "that  it  wo'ild  almost  be  worth 
cutting  them  out  entirely  in  order  to  be  rid 
of  this  convenient  scapegoat  .  .  .""  • 

What  prosiects  for  chance  do  exist  are  Im- 
plied in  the  Post's  caveat  to  its  own  modest 
proposal : 

"It  would  be  well  to  eliminate  welfare  al- 
together were  it  not  for  the  likely  disastrous 
effect  on  the  lives  of  some  seven  million  chil- 
dren, effects  we  somehow  doubt  anyone 
would  really  relish."  » 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


That  is  the  essential  point:  the  lives  of 
children  are  Involved.  Few  seem  to  grasp 
how  many. 

Some  20  years  ago,  as  bead  of  the  newly 
formed  policy  planning  staff  of  the  U.8. 
Department  of  Labor,  I  began  a  series  of 
statistical  investigations  seeking  to  estab- 
lish the  social  costs  of  unemployment.  This 
had  been  the  subject  of  some  enquiry  dur- 
ing the  19308,  but  had  receded  before  the 
conceptual  power  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  and  its  measurement  of  costs  and 
benefits  in  direct  economic  terms. 

BIRTH  OP  THE  "WELPARE  CLASS" 

Early  on,  I  felt  I  was  on  to  something.  A 
considerable  range  of  social  indicators,  espe- 
cially among  Black  Americans,  a  group  with 
a  high  rate  of  unemployment,  could  be 
shown  to  relate  to  unemployment.  Especially 
when  the  indicators  were  lagged — for  ex- 
ample, droi>ping  "Married  Woman.  Husband 
Absent'"  back  nine  months  or  a  year,  and 
comparing  this  with  Male  Unemployment — 
quite  astonishing  correlations  could  be 
shown.  Going  back  in  time,  a  singularly 
powerful  correlation  could  be  shown  be- 
tween male  unemployment  rates  and  new 
AFDC  cases.  But  this  persisted  only  Into  the 
late  1950s,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  correla- 
tion began  to  weaken.  Then  In  the  early  19608. 
it  disappeared  altogther.  becoming  sharply 
negative.  This  is  to  say  that  for  most  of  the 
postwar  period  (when  unemployment  data 
became  available >  until  the  close  of  the 
19S0S,  whenever  male  unemoloyment  rose, 
the  number  of  new  APDC  cases  rose  also. 
When  unemolo'Tnent  dropoed.  the  n"mber 
of  new  cases  drooned.  (In  this  "model,"  I 
assumed  that  unemplovment  was  the  moon 
and  AFDC  the  tide;  In  lortc  It  could  be  the 
reverse,  but  to  govern,  as  President  Kennedy 
said.  Is  to  choose!) 

Then  this  relation  disappeared.  Unemploy- 
ment went  down,  and  AFDC  up.  When  I 
finally  sent  this  data  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  the  negative  relationship  had  ex- 
isted for  only  two  years.  1962-64.  But  this 
had  been  preceded  by  four  years  in  which 
the  positive  relationship  had  steadily  weak- 
ened. My  hypothesis  that  employment  and 
unemployment  in  the  very  near  term  con- 
trolled social  dispositions  was  seemingly  dis- 
proved. Something  else  was  going  on.  And 
so  I  put  it  to  the  president  that  the  society 
was  entering  a  welfare  crisis. 

Mv  data,  subsequently  published  In 
Daedalus,  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  In  The 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science  have  not  to  my  knowl- 
edt^  been  disputed  by  social  scientists."  The 
findings,  of  course,  gave  rise  to  intense  con- 
troversy, but  this  turned  on  the  presumed 
implications  of  the  data.  The  data  them- 
selves have  never  been  challenged. 

As  it  happens,  a  number  of  scholars  have 
in  recent  years  returned  to  this  subject  and 
have  confirmed  my  projections.  Writing  In 
the  Summer  1980  edition  of  The  Wilson 
Quarterly.  Graham  B.  Spanler  sums  up: 
"'That  general  prediction  ha.s  proven  cor- 
rect. .  .  ." "  What  some  Btatlstlclans  have 
called  "'Movnihan's  Scissors'" — the  sudden 
crossing  of  the  curves — accurately  forecast  a 
ma'or  social  development  of  the  subsequent 
15  years. 

Data  maifc  a  difference.  Ours  Is  scarcely  a 
purely  rational  society,  and  anything  but 
conflict-free.  But  we  are.  In  the  main,  a 
well-intentioned  society,  capable  of  learn- 
ing. The  great  welfare  Initiatives  of  the 
1960s  and  1970s  arose  as  much  as  anything 
from  data  demonstrating  the  need  for 
change." 

IMPACT   Olf   CHILDREN 

I  make  this  point  bv  way  of  Introducing 
a  new  bcdy  of  data  which  argues  that  how- 
ever much  the  Impulse  mav  have  faltered, 
the  need  for  change  is  as  great  as  ever.  The 
data  may  be  summarlBed  as  foUows: 


1.  It  appears  that  one-half  of  the  cbUdren 
now  being  bom  are  likely  to  live  In  female- 
headed  households  at  some  point  prior  to 
their  18th  birthday.  This  Includes  40  per- 
cent of  majority  children  and  76  percent  of 
minority  children. 

2.  Two-thirds  of  female-headed  households 
with  children  now  receive  AFDC  payments. 

3.  Before  their  18th  birthday,  one-tlilrd  of 
all  children  now  being  bom  are  likely  to 
live  In  a  female-headed  household  receiving 
AFDC  payments." 
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I  wish  to  be  expUclt  that  these  daU  do  not 
In  any  way  bear  on  the  subject  of  whether 
the  existing  welfare  system  leads  to  family 
breakup.  To  my  knowledge  there  is  no  evi- 
dence one  way  or  another  for  this  proposi- 
tion and  never  has  been.  If  the  absence  of 
research  on  a  subject  about  which  erery 
other  president  and  every  secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  the  modem  age 
has  confidently  expounded  uniform  convic- 
tions is  surprising.  It  should  be  understood 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  present  system. 
Some  years  ago.  Lee  Rainwater  pointed  to 
a  tendency  of  professionals  in  social  welfare 
to  "protect  the  good  name  of  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged"  by  discouraging,  eren  ob- 
structing certain  kinds  of  research."  At  mini- 
mum It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  spent 
on  research  by  HEW  ( now  Health  and  Human 
Services)  some  effort  would  have  l>een  made 
to  calculate  the  rates  set  forth  In  the  table 
seen  on  page  8.  None  has. 

CBAItdMC  WKLFAXX  POPtnJkTIOM 

On  the  other  hand.  It  may  be  said  that 
these  data  are  consistent  with  current  ob- 
servations and  projections  concerning  the 
nature  and  extent  of  poverty  In  the  United 
States.  Although  the  two  are  not  the  same, 
poverty  is  increasingly  a  problem  of  depend- 
ency; they  commence  now  to  intersect.  In 
1976,  for  the  first  time,  the  numl>er  of  poor 
living  In  female-headed  families  surpassed 
the  number  of  poor  in  male-headed  fami- 
lies." In  its  1980  report  to  the  president,  an 
annual  feature  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Economic  Opportunity  stated: 

"AU  other  things  being  equal.  If  the  pro- 
portion of  the  poor  who  are  In  female- 
headed  families  were  to  increase  at  the  same 
rates  as  It  did  from  1967  to  19T7,  the  poverty 
population  would  be  composed  solely  of 
women  and  their  chUdren  by  about  the  year 
2000."" 

This  is  a  bold  forecast,  beyond  the  range 
of  the  present  data.  It  assumes  that  a  rate 
of  Increase  that  existed  In  one  decade  will 
persist  for  23  more  years.  While  it  seems  Im- 
plausible that  the  entire  ""poverty  popula- 
tion" would  ever  consist  of  persons  living  In 
female-headed  families — the  proportion  of 
female-headed  family  persons  within  the 
total  poverty  population  rose  to  53  percent 
in  1978.  but  slipped  back  to  52  percent  In 
1979 — certainly  the  same  kinds  of  develop- 
ments that  raised  the  proportion  from  38  1 
percent  to  51  0  percent  in  ten  years  could 
raise  it  considerably  further  by  the  end  of 
the  century. 
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Agkln,  Uila  must  be  allowed  to  be  »  con- 
dlUoQ  eepeclftlly  pronouBced  among  minority 
groups.  Dr.  Robert  B.  Hill  of  the  National 
Urban  Lea^e  write*  In  his  chapter  on  "Black 
Pamilles  In  the  1970a"  In  The  State  of  Black 
America  1980: 

"While  the  number  of  poor  white  families 
declined  by  two  percent  .  .  .  between  1969 
and  1978.  the  number  of  poor  Black  families 
roae  by  19  percent  .  .  .  Because  of  the  sharp 
rla*  In  the  number  of  Black  families  headed 
by  wocnen,  they  accounted  for  all  of  the  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  poor  Black  fMnlUee 
over  the  decade.  While  the  number  of  poor 
Black  families  headed  by  men  fell  by  34 
percent  .  .  .  between  1969  and  1978.  the 
number  of  poor  Black  families  headed  by 
wotnen  soared  by  64  percent."  ■* 
rauLous  pioapccT 

In  sum,  more  and  more  children  will 
spend  some  or  all  of  their  early  years  In 
female-beaded  households.  Most  of  these 
youngsters  will  be  on  welfare  at  some  point. 
But  not  all  will  receive  public  assistance. 
Some  wUl  not  need  It.  Others  will  need  It. 
but  will  not  satisfy  the  complex  and  uneven 
requirements  <3t  the  various  states  and  hence 
wUl  not  get  It. 

The  social  consequences  of  a  childhood 
spent  with  only  one  parent  extend  beyond 
issues  of  welfare  policy.  Consider  the  report 
on  "One-Parent  Children  In  the  Schools." 
reUted  by  the  NaUonal  AsaoclaUon  of  Ele- 
mentary School  Principals  on  July  28.  I980.'» 

One-parent  children,  on  the  whole,  show 
lower  achievement  In  school  than  their  two- 
parent  peers  .  .  .  Among  all  two-parent 
children.  30  percent  were  ranked  as  high 
achievers,  compared  to  only  17  percent  of 
one-parent  children.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  the  situation  la  reversed.  Only 
24  percent  of  two-parent  children  were  low 
achievers — while  fully  40  percent  of  the  one- 
parent  children  fell  In  that  category. 

There  are  more  cUnlc  visits  among  one- 
parent  students.  And  their  absence  rate  runs 
far  higher  than  for  students  with  two  par- 
ents, with  one-parent  students  losing  about 
eight  days  more  over  the  course  of  the 
year. 

One-parent  students  are  consistently  more 
likely  to  be  late,  truant,  and  subject  to  dis- 
ciplinary action  by  every  criterion  we  ex- 
amined, and  at  both  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary levels  .  .  .  one-parent  children  are 
more  than  twice  as  likely  as  two-parent  chil- 
dren to  give  up  on  sc'-ool  altogether. 

In  terms  of  group  relations,  such  research 
findings  augur  continuing  anguish.  For 
there  can  be.  there  Is.  no  eouallty  among 
groups  without  some  eoulvalence  of  social 
structure,  for  good  or  Ul.  ThU  Is  a  Judg- 
ment, to  be  sure,  but  I  hold  to  It. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  chanees  that 
might  lead  to  Improvements?  Let  it  be  said 
at  the  outset  that  there  is  less  prospect  In 
the  igs*^  for  a  guaranteed  Income.  In  the 
sense  of  a  universal  program  available  to 
dependent  and  non-dep>endent  alike,  than 
there  was  In  the  19708.  The  Democratic  par- 
ty, when  in  control  of  both  the  presidency 
and  the  Congress,  could  not  enact  one.  The 
Beoubllcan  party,  now  In  control  of  the 
presidency  and  one  house  of  the  Coneress.  Is 
adamantly  oopoeed  Just  as  Imoortantlv.  the 
results  of  the  negative  Income  tar  experi- 
ments beeun  In  the  196r^  have  been  any- 
thing but  reassuring  with  respect  to  the 
effect  on  social  structure.  Slmnly  stated, 
there  appears  to  have  been  more  breakuo 
amonv  those  families  receiving  a  Biiaranteed 
Income  than  amoni?  those  that  did  not." 

George  QUder,  in  his  stimulating  book 
Wealth  and  Poverty,  sscrtbes  to  me  a  meas-^ 
ore  of  blame  for  having  set  us  off  in  this 
policy  direction,  which  I  accept.  He  notes 
that  my  "preferred  policy  was  always  child 
aUowances."  but  I  urged  the  guaranteed  In- 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


come  scheme  on  the  new  administration  In 
1969  because  I  thought  It  would  be  more 
politically  appealing.  He  writes,  "The  restilt 
was  a  lost  decade  of  initiatives  of  little 
political  appeal  or  objective  validity." » 

This  Is  a  view  that  might  reasonably  be 
shared  by  Dr.  Martin  Anderson,  who  took 
part  In  the  deliberations  concerning  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan  of  1969  and  returned 
to  Washington  In  1981  as  Senior  Advisor  to 
President  Ronald  W.  Reagan.  In  his  own 
book.  Welfare,  Anderson  argues  that  one 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  our  recent  experi- 
ence Is  that  "Radical  welfare  reform  or  any 
variety  of  a  guaranteed  Income  Is  politically 
Impossible"  for  no  such  "plan  can  be  de- 
vised that  will  simultaneously  yield  mini- 
mum levels  of  welfare  benaflts,  wn^ndal 
Incentives  to  work,  and  an  overall  coat  to 
the  taxpayers  that  are  politically  accept- 
able." " 

HAS   TRS   WAX    OIT    POVEXTT    BEXN    WONT 

It  Is  also  Dr.  Anderson's  view,  however, 
that  "radical"  welfare  reform  Is  unnecessary. 
He  contends  that  "the  war  on  poverty"  that 
began  in  1964  has  been  largely  successful. 
"The  growth  of  Jobs  and  Income  in  the  pri- 
vate economy,  combined  with  an  explosive 
Increase  in  government  spending  for  welfare 
and  Income  transfer  programs,  has  virtually 
eliminated  poverty  In  the  United  States."-'^ 
He  urges  that  future  reform  efforts  be  di- 
rected to  Increasing  efficiency,  decreasing 
"fraud."  enforcing  a  "fair,  clear  work  re- 
quirement" and  shifting  more  responsibility 
for  policy  and  administration  from  Washing- 
ton to  state  and  local  governments. 

Dr.  Anderson's  proposals  are  based  on  the 
stated  assumption  that  "There  Is  no  way  that 
the  Congress,  at  least  tn  the  near  future.  Is 
going  to  pass  any  kind  of  welfare  reform 
that  actually  reduces  payments  for  millions 
of  welfare  recipients"  and  that  even  if  Con- 
gress were  to  pass  such  a  bill  "no  President 
could  resist  vetoing"  It.*" 

But  surely  there  Is  an  elemental  case  for 
maintaining  the  existing  level  of  benefits. 
Whether  they  be  "high"  or  "low."  there  is 
no  case  for  making  them  lower.  •  Yet  this  is 
what  the  decade  did.  Not  by  act  of  Congress, 
to  be  sure,  nor  with  explicit  presidential 
sanction,  but  by  Inaction,  by  failure  at  both 
the  national  and  state  levels  to  maintain 
the  purchasing  power  of  welfare  benefits. 

IKIXATIONAKT    EBOSION 

In  February  1980.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Assistance  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  held  hearings  on  this  matter. 
Data  complied  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  were  presented  and 
analyzed  by  government  officials  and  expert 
outside  witnesses.  Tt  was  shown  that  the 
average  monthly  APDC  benefit  paid  to  fam- 
ilies rose  from  $171  in  1969  to  1272  In  1980. 
In  constant  dollars,  however,  the  average 
benefit  declined  by  56  percent  during  those 
years. 

Taking  the  20  states  then  represented  on 
the  Finance  Committee  as  a  sample.  Pro- 
fessor Leonard  Haiisman  of  Brandels  Univer- 
sity pointed  out  that  12  had  experienced 
benefit  declines  between  1973  and  1978  In 
Georgia,  the  decline  was  one-third.  In  Texas, 
there  has  been  no  change  since  1969  (save 
for  a  temporary  SS  increase  in  1979)  In  the 
maximum  benefit  payable  to  a  family  of  four 
with  no  other  income.  That  payment  of  $140 
a  month — an  annual  Income  of  tl.680 — 
today  buys  less  than  half  what  It  bought  11 
years  ago.= 

In  New  York  State,  always  so  self-con- 
gratulatory In  these  matters,  the  basic  al- 
lowances (exclusive  of  shelter)  for  a  family 
of  four  was  set  at  •258  In  1974.  At  the  outset 
of  1981  it  remained  9358  although  consiuner 
prices  Increased  64  percent  in  that  period." 
To  buy  the  same  amount  of  food  and  clothing 
that  could  be  purchased  with  •258  seven 
years  ago  would  require  •428  In  1981." 


The  result  is  that  tn  New  York  Ctty  today 
we  find  the  paradox  of  the  nation's  largest 
welfare  caseload,  dally  eroeion  of  the  real 
benefits  paid  to  those  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  children,  and  a  city  in  fiscal  difficulty  that, 
under  the  present  arrangements,  would  nev- 
ertheless have  to  come  up  with  a  full  quarter 
of  the  additional  monies  needed  to  provide 
any  Increase  at  all. 

This  suggests  the  fundamental  difference 
In  the  context  of  welfare  reform  efforts  to- 
day, as  against  a  decade  ago.  In  1970,  It  was 
reasonable  to  point  to  states  such  as  New 
York,  that  had  striven  for  an  adequate  stand- 
ard of  common  provision  for  their  dependent 
populations,  as  the  standard  toward  which 
other  states  and  regions  should  be  moved 
by  the  Federal  government. 

Today  the  so-called  "high  benefit  states" 
can  seemingly  no  longer  afford  to  maintain 
those  benefits.  It  Is.  therefore,  no  longer  sat- 
isfactory to  speak  of  welfare  reform  only  in 
terms  of  Increasing  payments  In  a  dozen 
southern  and  southwestern  states  (though 
they  are  low,  and  raising  them  remains  an 
essential  element).  Nor  Is  it  any  longer  ac- 
ceptable to  design  proposals  that  would 
transfer  more  resources  out  of  weakening 
economies  such  as  those  of  the  northeastern 
Industrial  states  and  Into  the  economies  of 
ever  more  prosperous  regions. 

The  APDC  program  Is  caught  in  a  fiscal 
trap.  Because  it  is  not  "Indexed,"  whilst  every 
other  Federal  income  maintenance  program 
of  any  consequence  is  indexed,  whatever 
additional  Federal  revenues  are  allotted  to 
what  we  now  call  "Budget  Function  600,  In- 
come Maintenance."  are  needed  to  pay  for 
automatic  Increases  in  the  indexed  programs. 

SHSINKING    AFDC 

The  Federal  budget  grew  from  ^400  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1976  to  ^637  billion  in  fiscal 
1981.  One  would  suppose  a  few  social  Initia- 
tives could  be  squeezed  out  of  an  additional 
•237  billion.  Or  at  least  that  needy  children 
could  be  spared  the  full  burden  of  Inflation. 
But  they  have  not  been.  "UncontroUables" 
account  for  more  than  70  percent  of  the  en- 
tire increase  in  Federal  outlays  since  1977, 
and  for  almost  90  cents  of  every  dollar  of 
Increased  social  spending.  As  a  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget,  outlays  for  AFDC  have 
shrunk  from  1.6  percent  In  fiscal  1973  to 
1.4  percent  In  fiscal  1977  to  1.1  percent  In 
fiscal  1980. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  "new"  Con- 
gressional budget  process,  something  much 
favored  in  the  early  1970s  by  reform  groups, 
has  had  consequences  not  anticipated  at  the 
time.  Frank  C.  Ballance  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peswie  observed 
in  1980  that  "The  Budget  Act.  a  weH-lnten- 
tloned  reform  for  Congressional  reconcilia- 
tion of  revenues  and  expenditures,  has 
spawned  a  time-consuming  and  complex 
budget  process  and  forces  accommodation  in 
a  way  that  has  the  greatest  impact  on  the 
weakest  programs."  -' 

BLOCK  GRANTS  TO  STATXS 

The  Republican  Administration  came  to 
office  in  1981  pledged  to  cut  the  budget,  to 
reduce  taxes,  and  to  transfer  responsibility 
for  welfare  back  to  the  states  in  the  form 
of  "block  grants." 

The  latter  phrase  implies  two  quite  dis- 
tinct Ideas.  The  first  is  fiscal:  Washington 
will  replace  Its  system  of  open-ended 
"matching  payments"  (under  which  It  now 
reimburses  states  from  50  to  83  cents,  ac- 
cording to  a  formula,  of  each  dollar  they 
expend  on  AFDC)  with  a  specified  sum  pro- 
vided to  each  state  every  year  in  the  form 
of  a  "Federal  contribution"  to  the  costs  of 
welfare.  If  the  state  spends  more,  it  must 
use  its  own  money.  If  It  spends  less,  it  can 
keep  the  remainder. 

The  second  Idea  concerns  program  policy: 
In  place  of  a  federally  designed  and  essen- 
tially   national    program    (albeit    with   cer- 
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tain  state  variations,  such  as  maximum 
benefit  levels)  that  embodies  a  long  list  of 
"protections"  for  recipients  with  earnings, 
that  prescribes  the  rate  at  which  benefits 
are  to  be  reduced  for  recipients  with  earn- 
ings, that  bars  requiring  recipients  to  work 
in  return  for  their  benefits,  and  that  makes 
other  benefits  (such  as  Medicaid)  automatic, 
a  block  grant  program  would  empower  the 
states  to  make  these  and  other  such  policy 
decisions. 

The  first  of  these  propositions — to  replace 
open-ended  "matching  payments"  from  the 
Federal  government — has  considerable  ap- 
peal. Senators  Alan  Cranston.  Russell  B. 
Long  and  I  proposed  a  variation  of  it  In 
1978,  after  the  Carter  proposal  had  died  and 
when  It  looked  as  If  nothing  at  all  were 
going  to  happen.  (In  the  end.  of  course, 
nothing  did.)  That  bill,  however,  would  not 
have  removed  the  recipient  protections  con- 
tained in  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  would 
merely  have  altered  the  fiscal  arrangements 
from  a  reimbursement  scheme  to  an  annual 
Federal  "contribution"  that  would  In- 
cr:ase  as  the  cost  of  living  (and  the  un- 
employment level)  rose.  The  point  was  both 
to  provide  some  immediate  fiscal  relief  to 
state  and  local  governments  and  to  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  insulate  welfare  re- 
cipients from  the  depredations  of  Inflation. 

Erasure  of  the  national  standards  for 
AFDC  as  put  forward  In  the  second  proposi- 
tion raises  the  most  profound  questions 
about  the  relationship  between  the  Federal 
government  and  the  millions  of  dependent 
American  children  In  one-parent  households. 

Either  the  nation  does  have  a  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  of  these  children,  or  it 
does  not.  I  hold  to  the  belief  that  it  does, 
anil  that  It  cannot  renounce  that  respon- 
sibility In  the  name  of  "reform." 

AIM  :  TO  AID  CHILDBKN 

AFDC  Is  a  program  for  aiding  dependent 
children.  That  It  Incidentally  aids  their 
mothers — and  a  handful  of  fathers — is  beside 
the  point.  I  have  little  patience  with  wel- 
fare reform  "debates"  that  binge  on  the 
question  of  whether  a  given  proposal  will  or 
will  not  Increase  the  "Incentive"  for  adults  to 
"work."  A  woman  with  two  or  three  or  four 
young  children  and  no  husband  ordinarily 
cannot  work,  at  least  not  without  elaborate 
(and  expensive)  day  care  arrangements. 
AFDC  Is  not  a  program  to  subsidize  leisure: 
It  Is  a  program  to  enable  a  hard-pressed 
woman  to  keep  a  roof  over  the  heads,  clothes 
on  the  backs,  and  food  in  the  mouths  of  her 
children. 

Providing  such  aid  has  been  a  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  government  since  1935.  It 
Is  a  basic  component  of  our  national  ar- 
rangements for  common  provision,  as  em- 
bodied In  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  Is  as 
basic  as  benefits  for  the  elderly,  for  the  un- 
employed and  for  the  disabled.  It  Is  the 
proper  task  of  the  national  government. 

Any  number  of  specific  administrative  ar- 
rangements can  be  devised  for  fulfllUng  that 
responsibility.  Myriad  fiscal  mechanisms  can 
be  imagined.  Some  could  take  the  form  ol 
"block  grants"  to  states.  Others,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Supplemental  Security  Income,  would 
be  entirely  national.  These  are  details,  and 
while  they  are  often  Intricate  and  always 
important,  they  matter  less  than  the  crite- 
rion by  which  their  deslrablUty  wUl  be 
measured.  And  the  essential  criterion  is  sim- 
plicity Itself:  will  a  given  arrangement  pro- 
vide a  better  life  for  the  children  affected 
by  It? 

There  la  this  central  fact.  An  astonishing- 
ly large  and  evidently  stlU  Increasing  pro- 
portion of  American  children  grow  up  in  cir- 
cumstances that  significantly  impair  their 
prospects  In  life.  This  Increase  was  foreseen. 
Nothing  was  done  to  prevent  it.  Or  in  any 
case,  nothing  did.  To  accept  it  as  normal 
would  b«  Indifference  to  pain.  Worae,  the 


problem  Is  now  so  extensive  that  to  allow  It 
to  persist  without  a  sustained  effort  to  re- 
verse It  would  constitute  an  indifference  to 
the  well  being,  even  the  security  of  the  na- 
tion Itself.  In  1969  a  new  Republican  admin- 
istration showed  a  far  greater  boldness  In 
this  matter  than  had  Its  Democratic  prede- 
cessor. Is  it  possible  that  history  wUl  repeat 
itself? 

TKCRNTCAI,   NOR 

The  data  In  the  Table  were  calculated  by : 

(1)  Estimating  the  percentage  of  babies 
bom  in  a  given  year  who  are  likely  to  reside 
in  a  female-headed  household  before  turn- 
ing 18. 

(3)  By  calculating  the  average  percentage 
of  female-headed  households  with  children 
under  18  who  receive  AFDC  during  a  15-year 
period  Including  and  following  the  child's 
year  of  blrih:  and 

(3)  By  multiplying  the  results  of  the 
above  computations  In  order  to  estimate  the 
percentage  of  all  children  bom  in  that  given 
year  likely  to  receive  AFDC  at  some  point  In 
their  minority. 

Data  were  calculated  for  1940.  1950,  1960. 
1965.  1970.  1975  and  1978.  For  the  more  recent 
years,  when  the  15-year  average  used  in  step 
(3)  Is  unobtainable  (I.e.,  1966,  1970,  1075. 
1978).  we  Instead  averaged  over  the  longest 
period  of  time  for  which  data  are  available 
the  annual  percentage  of  female-headed 
households  with  children  imder  18  receiving 
AFDC. 

(A)  The  methodology  for  estimating  the 
percentage  of  babies  bom  In  a  given  year 
likely  to  reside  In  a  single-parent  household 
before  reaching  their  majority  was  developed 
by  Arthur  J.  Norton.  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Population  Division,  Bureau  of  Census.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  His  methodology, 
which  is  based  on  a  consideration  of  trends 
in  premarital  births,  divorce,  long-term  sep- 
aration and  death,  was  adapted  to  apply  only 
to  female  parents.  The  following  Is  a  step- 
by-step  description  of  the  computations. 

(1)  Premarital  births.  To  find  the  percent- 
age of  babies  bom  out  of  wedlock  that  will 
live  In  a  female-headed  household  for  at 
least  one  year  following  birth,  the  illegiti- 
macy ratio  for  a  given  year  was  multiplied 
by  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  babies  re- 
tained by  their  mothers,  then  by  the  per- 
centage of  mothers  who  remained  unmarried 
for  at  least  one  year  following  childbirth. 
Norton  estimated  that  90  percent  of  pre- 
maritally  bom  children  are  retained  by  their 
mothers,  and  that  this  has  held  true  over  the 
past  40  years. 

(2)  Divorce.  We  reduced  the  original  cohort 
of  babies  by  the  result  of  Calculation  (1), 
and  multiplied  the  reduced  cohort  by  the 
estimated  percentage  of  first  marriages  of 
young  adults  likely  to  end  in  divorce.  As  this 
estimate  Is  upwandly  infiuenced  by  persons 
who  had  borne  a  child  before  marriage  and 
by  childless  couples,  we  reduced  the  figure  by 
four  percent.  James  McCarthy  of  Princeton 
University's  Office  of  Population  Research  de- 
veloped a  methodology  for  estimating  and 
supplied  estimates  of  the  percentage  of  first 
marriages  of  young  adults  likely  to  end  In 
divorce  (McCarthy,  "A  Compculson  of  the 
Protrablllty  of  the  Dissolution  of  First  and 
Second  Marriages,"  Demogravhy.  Vol.  IS,  No. 
3,  August  1978,  345-359) .  Note  that  this  fig- 
ure will  not  account  for  children  bom  to 
young  women  with  husbands  or  for  babies 
bom  to  older  women   (over  45). 

(3)  Separation.  We  obtained  estimated 
percentages  of  long-term  separations  which 
either  end  In  reconciliation  or  last  indefi- 
nitely. 

(4)  Death  of  male  parent.  We  subtracted 
the  results  of  Calculations  (2)  and  (3)  from 
the  reduced  cohort  of  babies  to  find  the 
number  of  babies  expected  to  live  In  a  two- 
parent  home  except  In  case  of  death  of  a 
parent.  For  each  year,  we  obtained  estimates 
of  the  percentage  of  male  parents  who  died 


while  their  children  were  under  18,  then 
multiplied  this  figure  by  the  remaining  pool 
of  babies.  Charles  Westoff  of  Princeton's 
Office  of  Population  Research  calculated  our 
estimates  of  parental  deaths  according  to 
Norton's  methodology.  He  used  a  life  table 
to  estimate  the  survival  rate  of  men  at  38 
years  (the  average  age  of  chlldbearlng  women 
is  36,  and  the  average  husband  is  two  years 
older  than  his  wife).  As  life  ubles  are  not 
stratified  by  marital  status,  he  reduced  the 
percentage  of  non-survivors  by  30  percent 
on  the  assumption  that  married  persons  have 
a  somewhat  greater  longevity  than  non-mar- 
ried persons. 

(5)  Final  Results.  We  added  the  resulta  of 
Calculations  (1)  through  (4)  to  obtain  an 
estimate  of  the  percentage  of  babies  bom  in 
that  year  likely  to  reside  In  a  female -headed 
household  before  their  18th  birthday. 

(B)  To  find  the  average  percentage  of 
female-headed  households  with  children  re- 
ceiving AFDC  over  a  15-year  (or  other  pe- 
riod) of  time,  we  divided  the  average  number 
of  female-headed  households  receiving  AFDC 
In  each  year  of  that  time  period  by  the  bt- 
erage  number  of  female-headed  households 
with  children  In  each  year  of  that  same  pe- 
riod. To  estimate  the  percentage  of  all  chil- 
dren bom  in  a  given  year  likely  to  receive 
AFDC  before  their  18th  birthday,  we  multi- 
plied the  results  of  Calculation  (A)  by  the 
results  of  Calculation  ( B ) . 
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people  for  their  valuable  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article:  Vee  Burke, 
Margaret  Malone  and  P.  Royal  Shlpp  m.  Ed- 
ucation and  Public  Welfare  Division.  Con- 
gressional Research  Service:  Emmet  Dye. 
Howard  Oberheu.  Carolyn  Piper  and  John 
Todd,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services;  Paul  Gllck.  Gordon  Green.  Arthur 
Norton.  Jennifer  Peck  and  Arlene  Saluter, 
Bureau  of  the  Census;  Arthur  Horn  and 
Dorothy  Reazen.  NaUonal  Center  for  Health 
Statistics;  Charles  Westoff.  Office  of  Popula- 
tion Research.  Princeton  Onlverslty:  and 
Ellse  Rabekoff.  Margaret  Flbel.  Beverly  Mc- 
Closky.  and  Chester  E  Finn,  Jr.,  of  his  Sen- 
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By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  857.  A  bill  to  impose  quantitative 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  lamb 
meat:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

LAMB  MEAT  QUOTA  ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce legislatimi  today  that  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  survival  of  our  domes- 
tic lamb  meat  producers.  It  is  of  particu- 
lar importance  to  the  sheep  and  lEunb 
industry  in  Texas.  Texas  leads  the  Na- 
ticwi  in  sheep  and  lamb  numbers,  with 
approximately  2.4  million  head. 

I  am  most  concerned  that  the  level  at 
which  imported  lamb  meat  is  subsidized 
by  the  foreign  countries  from  which  it  is 
exported  is  contrary  to  American  law 
and  inconsistent  with  international  trade 
agreements  between  such  countries  and 
the  United  States. 

The  legislaticwi  I  introduce  is  com- 
panion legislation  to  that  of  Represent- 
ative Tom  Loeffler  of  the  21st  Congres- 
sional District  of  Texas.  We  seek  to  les- 
sen the  immediate  threat  of  our  domes- 
tic lamb  meat  producers  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  cMn- 
plete  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
fc^ows: 

s.  867 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Lamb  Meat  Quota  Act 
of  1981 -. 


Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  lamb  meat  Imported  into  the 
United  States  is  in  direct  competition  with 
lamb  meat  produced  in  the  United  States: 

(2)  that  the  level  at  which  substantial 
amounts  of  imported  lamb  meat  is  subsidized 
by  the  foreign  countries  from  which  it  is  ex- 
ported is  contrary  to  American  law  and  in- 
consistent with  international  trade  agree- 
ments between  such  countries  and  the 
United  States;  and 

(3)  that  the  level  of  lamb  meat  imports 
Into  the  United  States  poses  an  immediate 
and  serious  threat  to  the  economic  survival 
of  the  lamb  meat  producers  of  this  Nation. 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  ""domestic  price'"  means  the 
average  of  the  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
lamb. 

(2)  The  term  ""entered""  metuis  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  a  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  custCHns  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  The  term  ""lamb  meat"  means  the  ar- 
ticles provided  for  in  item  106.30  (relating 
to  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  lamb  meat)  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  Stotes 
(19  use.  1202). 

(4)  The  term  "parity  price"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  it  in  section  301(a)  (1)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C. 
1301(a)(1))  and  shall  be  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  301(a)  of  such  Act,  ex- 
cept that  any  reference  to  '"any  agricultural 
commodity"'  or  "such  commodity"  in  section 
301(a)  of  such  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  lamb. 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  aggregate  quantity  of  lamb 
meat  that  may  be  entered  during  any  cal- 
endar year  after  1981  may  not  exceed,  except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b) ,  the  smaller 
of  the  following  amounts: 

(1)  31.000.000  pounds,  or 

(2)  an  amount  equal  to  12  percent  of  the 
domestic  slaughter  of  lamb  during  the  cal- 
endar year  that  immediately  precedes  the 
calendar  year  for  which  such  aggregate 
quantity  of  Iamb  meat  Is  to  be  established 
under  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  estimate,  before 
the  close  of  each  of  the  first  three  calendar 
quarters  of  any  calendar  year  after  1981, 
whether  the  domestic  price  of  lamb  during 
the  calendar  quarter  Involved  exceeds  the 
parity  price  of  Iamb.  If  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates that  the  domestic  price  of  lamb  dur- 
ing such  calendar  quarter — 

(1)  equals  or  exceeds  95  percent  of  the 
parity  price  of  lamb  for  such  calendar  quar- 
ter, then  the  aggregate  quantity  of  lamb 
meat  established  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  calendar  year  shall  be  Increased,  com- 
mencing with  the  Immediately  succeeding 
calendar  quarter,  by  5  percent,  or 

(2)  Is  less  than  95  percent  of  the  parity 
price  of  lamb  for  such  calendar  quarter, 
then,  without  regard  to  whether  an  Increase 
Is  In  effect  under  paragraph  (1)  for  such 
calendar  year,  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
Iamb  meat  established  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  calendar  year  shall  apply  during 
the  calendar  quarter  Immediately  succeeding 
such  calendar  quarter. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  total  quantity  of  lamb  meat 
that  may  be  entered  during  any  calendar 
Quarter  In  any  calendar  year  after  1981  may 
not  exceed  27  percent  of  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity of  lamb  meat  estimated  for  such  calen- 
dar vear  under  subsection  (a)  as  adjusted,  if 
apollcable.  under  subsection  (b) . 

(d)  For  each  calendar  year  after  1981.  the 
Secretary  shall  estimate,  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  information  available  at  the  time,  and 
publish — 

(1)  before  the  first  day  of  such  calendar 
year,  the  aggregate  quantity  of  lamb  meat 
established  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
calendar  yecir.  and 
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(2)  before  the  close  of  each  of  the  first 
three  calendar  quarters  in  such  calendar 
year,  the  domestic  price  of  lamb  during  the 
calendar  quarter  involved  and.  if  subsection 
(b)  (1)  applies,  the  adjusted  aggregate  quan- 
tity of  lamb  meat  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  such  calendar  year. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  ag- 
gregate quantity  of  lamb  meat  established 
under  section  3(a)  for  any  calendar  year  (as 
Increased,  if  applicable,  under  section  3(b)  ) 
among  supplying  countries  on  the  basis  of 
the  shares  of  the  United  States  market  for 
lamb  meat  such  countries  supplied  during  a 
representative  period.  Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  sentence,  due  account  may  be  given 
to  special  factors  which  have  affected  or  may 
affect  the  trade  In  lamb  meat.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  certify  such  allocations  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  prevent  circumvention  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  ensure,  to  the  extent  practicable,  that  the 
country  of  origin  of  lamb  meat  subject  to 
this  Act  is  indicated  to  consumers  who  pur- 
chase lamb  meat  at  retail  prices. 

(b)  AH  determinations  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  shall  be  final. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  estate 
tax  equity  for  family  farms  and  other 
enterprises,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

FAMILY    FARM    PROTECTION    ACT    OF    1981 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  on  be- 
half of  the  American  farmer.  Estate 
taxes  are  destroying  the  prosperity  of 
these  hard-working  Americans.  TTie  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  made  important  steps 
to  alleviating  this  onerous  burden.  My 
bill,  the  Family  Farm  Protection  Act  of 
1981,  would  correct  certain  problems  that 
have  arisen  in  the  implementation  of  the 
1976  provisions  as  well  as  expand  the  use 
of  some  of  them  to  further  enable  these 
families  to  carry  on  the  family  business. 

This  legislation  reflects  my  belief  that 
tax  policy  should  be  aimed  at  decisions 
we  make  while  we  are  alive,  not  those 
we  are  now  forced  to  make  in  anticipa- 
tion of  dying. 

The  Federal  estate  tax  is  one  of  the 
most  unfair  taxes  because  of  the  burden 
it  places  on  low-  and  middle-income  per- 
sons. The  estate  tax  represents  about  1.2 
percent  of  all  Federal  tax  revenue,  ap- 
proximately $6.5  billion  per  year.  Most 
of  the  burden  faUs  on  people  with  estates 
of  $500,000  or  less.  In  fact,  under  my  re- 
form legislation,  more  than  9  out  of  10 
estates  would  be  exempt  from  the  tax. 

While  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act  recog- 
nized the  unfairness  of  the  Federal  estate 
tax  and  made  two  changes  of  vital  im- 
portance to  farmers,  it  did  not  go  far 
enough. 

The  first  change  in  1976  raised  the 
amount  of  the  estate  that  is  excluded 
from  taxation  from  $60,000  to  $175,000. 
That  exclusion  is  clearly  insufficient  in 
these  times  of  high  inflation.  My  bill 
would  increase  this  exclusion  to  $600,000 
so  that  only  the  largest  estates  would 
have  to  bear  the  burden  of  estate  taxes. 

The  second  major  change  of  the  1976 
act  is  called  the  special  use  valuation 
provision.  Prior  to  the  1976  change,  the 


value  of  property  included  in  the  gross 
estate  of  a  decedent  generally  was  its 
fair  market  value  at  the  date  of  death — 
the  price  at  which  property  would  change 
hands  in  an  arm's-length  transaction. 
One  of  the  most  important  factors  used 
in  determining  fair  market  value  is  the 
highest  and  best  use  to  which  the  prop- 
erty can  be  put,  rather  than  the  actual 
use  of  the  land  at  the  time. 

For  example,  farmland  that  could  be 
used  for  a  subdivision  of  new  homes 
would  have  a  much  higher  value — and 
thus  a  much  higher  estate  tax — than  its 
value  as  farmland.  In  many  cases  the 
greater  estate  tax  burden  made  continu- 
ation of  farming  or  other  business  activ- 
ity infeasible  because  the  income  poten- 
tial from  these  activities  was  insuflScient 
to  service  extended  tax  payments  or  loans 
obtained  to  pay  the  tax. 

Recognizing  that  fair  market  valuation 
was  severely  undermining  the  ability  of 
families  to  carry  on  the  family  business. 
Congress  passed  the  special  use  valuation 
provision.  Under  this  provision,  section 
2032A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  real 
property  used  in  farming  or  certain  other 
businesses  would  be  valued  at  its  present 
use,  rather  than  the  highest  and  best  use, 
up  to  a  reduction  in  the  gross  estate  of 
5500,000. 

However,  Congress  realized  that  it 
would  be  a  windfall  to  the  beneficiaries  of 
an  estate  to  allow  the  real  property  to  be 
valued  at  the  special  use  valuation  unless 
the  beneficiaries  continue  to  use  the 
property  for  the  same  purpose  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time.  Therefore,  Con- 
gress provided  for  a  recapture  of  the  es- 
tate tax  benefit  where  the  land  is  sold 
or  converted  to  a  nonqualifying  use  with- 
in 15  years  of  the  decedent's  death. 

Five  years  and  four  sets  of  IRS  regu- 
lations later,  experience  has  shown  us 
where  improvements  must  be  made  in  the 
special  use  provision.  My  bill  would  make 
a  number  of  changes  in  the  special  use 
rules  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  the  1976 
changes — protecting  the  family  business 
from  sale  because  of  onerous  estate  tax 
burdens. 

First,  the  bUl  eUminates  the  $500,000 
cap  on  the  special  use  valuation,  thus  al- 
lowing the  entire  qualifying  estate  to  be 
valued  at  its  current  rather  than  high- 
est and  best  use.  Inflation  and  specula- 
tive pressures  have  caused  real  property 
values  to  soar  in  the  last  half  decade.  The 
family  farmer  and  small  business  person 
suffer  from  inflation  in  two  ways.  First, 
inflation  causes  operating  expenses  to 
skyrocket  and  profits  to  dissipate.  Sec- 
ond, inflated  real  estate  values  contrib- 
ute to  exorbitant  estate  tax  bills,  even 
when  the  special  use  valuation  is  elected. 
Therefore,  this  legislation  lifts  the  $500,- 
000  Ud. 

Second,  this  bill  explicitly  allows 
property  cash  rented  to  a  family  mem- 
ber to  qualify  for  special  use  valuation, 
thereby  clarifying  the  intent  of  the  1976 
act.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
issued  regulations  disallowing  special 
use  valuation  if  the  farm  was  cash 
rented  by  the  decedent  to  his  heirs.  The 
committee  report  accompanying  the 
1976  act  clearly  states  that  such  passive 
rental  of  the  farm  was  not  meant  to  dis- 


qualify the  estate  where  "a  related  party 
leases  the  property  and  conducts  farm- 
ing or  other  business  activities  on  the 
property.  The  real  property  may  qualify 
for  special  use  valuation." 

If  the  decedent,  before  he  dies,  wishes 
to  retire  and  cash  lease  his  farm  or  busi- 
ness to  his  heir,  he  should  be  entitled 
to  do  so.  However,  the  final  IRS  regu- 
lations do  not  consider  cash-rented 
property,  even  though  rented  to  an 
otherwise  qualified  heir,  "qualified" 
property  because  they  consider  the  mere 
passive  rental  of  property  not  to  be  a 
"trade  or  business  use."  Consequently, 
if  enforcement  of  the  IRS  regulations  as 
to  family  members  were  to  continue,  the 
number  of  farm  and  other  businesses 
involved  in  cash  rentals  would  be  se- 
verely or  eliminated  altogether. 

Additionally,  discouraging  the  cash 
rental  of  qualified  property  is  totally  in- 
consistent with  other  provisions  of  the 
code.  Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  n 
crop-sharing  arrangement  may  cause  a 
farmer's  rental  income  to  be  treated  as 
self-employment  earnings,  thereby  re- 
ducing or  eliminating  social  security 
benefits  to  which  that  farmer  would 
otherwise  be  entitled.  On  the  other  hand, 
cash  rental  is  not  treated  as  self-em- 
ployment earnings  for  social  security 
purposes.  Therefore,  we  have  one  section 
of  the  code  clearly  encouraging  elderly 
individuals  to  cash  rent  their  qualified 
property  while  the  IRS  regulations  pre- 
clude them  from  obtaining  the  lower  es- 
tate tax  benefit  under  the  special  use 
valuation. 

Third,  this  bill  provides  that  the  "ma- 
terial participation'  requirement  for 
qualification  for  special  use  valuation 
need  only  be  met  until  the  date  upon 
which  the  decedent  retires  or  becomes 
disabled. 

In  drafting  the  special  use  valuation 
provision.  Congress  incorporated  the 
"material  participation"  requirement  to 
avoid  creating  a  new  loophole  for  the 
"Wall  Street  Cowboy" — the  wealthy  In- 
vestor who  owns  a  farm  for  speculative 
purposes.  Material  participation  by  the 
decedent  or  a  member  of  the  decedent's 
family  prior  to  his  death  and  by  the  heir 
following  the  decedent's  death  are  re- 
quired. 

The  "material  participation"  require- 
ment strikes  an  injustice  on  the  dece- 
dent's estate  if  he  suffered  a  prolonged 
illness  prior  to  his  death  or  if  he  simply 
wanted  to  retire  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
many  years  of  hard  work.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President,  this  bill  provides  that  the 
"material  participation"  requirement  for 
qualification  for  special  use  valuation 
need  only  be  met  until  the  date  upon 
which  the  decedent  retires  or  becomes 
disabled. 

Fourth,  this  bill  provides  that  "active 
management"  rather  than  "material 
participation"  will  qualify,  under  certain 
circumstances,  for  the  special  use  valua- 
tion. The  majority  of  surviving  spouses 
is  women.  Many  widows  have  literally 
invested  their  entire  lives  in  raising  a 
family  and  managing  the  household  yet 
they  may  not  be  experienced  In  or  physi- 
cally able  to  "materially  participate"  In 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  a  farm  or 
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other  trade  or  business.  Currently,  ab- 
sent their  "material  participation"  in  the 
business  inherited  from  the  decedent, 
they  lose  the  special  use  valuation  and 
must  pay  estate  taxes  on  the  highest  and 
best  use  of  this  property. 

Therefore,  this  bill  expUcitly  provides 
that  for  farms  or  other  business  real 
property  inherited  fremi  a  spouse  and 
qualifying  for  special  use  valuation,  an 
"active  management"  rather  than  a  "ma- 
terial participation"  test  may  be  used. 
"Active  management"  is  defined  to  mean 
the  making  of  the  management  decisions 
of  a  business,  other  than  the  daily  oper- 
ating decisions. 

Fifth,  this  bill  provides  that  qualifica- 
tion for  special  use  valuation  can  be  at- 
tained in  the  case  of  woodlands  If  the 
decedent  or  a  member  of  his  family  Is 
engaged  in  their  "active  management" 
for  the  10-year  period  prior  to  his  death. 

Sixth,  this  bill  reduces  from  15  to  10 
years  the  time  for  recapture  of  estate 
tax  benefits.  Currently,  if  qualified  prop- 
erty that  was  subject  to  the  special  use 
valuation  is  sold  or  otherwise  converted 
to  a  nonqualified  use  within  15  years  af- 
ter the  decedent's  death,  a  ratable  por- 
tion of  the  estate  tax  benefit  is  recap- 
tured. Under  this  bill  that  time  period 
would  be  reduced  to  a  more  reasonable 
10  years. 

Seventh,  this  bill  provides  that  an 
agent  of  the  qualified  heir  may  meet  the 
"active  management"  test  where  the 
qualified  heir  is  a  spouse,  with  respect  to 
farm  property,  or  in  the  case  of  other 
property,  where  the  qualified  heir  is  a 
surviving  spouse  of  the  decedent,  a  mi- 
nor, a  student  or  is  disabled. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  makes 
explicit  the  intentions  implicit  in  the 
1976  law.  Clearly.  Congress  does  not  want 
to  preclude  favorable  estate  tax  treat- 
ment to  the  surviving  heir  because  that 
person  is  disabled  or  may  \x  too  young 
to  participate  in  the  operation  of  the 
business. 

Eighth,  this  bill  permits  crop-share 
rentals  as  well  as  cash  rentals  to  oualify 
for  special  use  valuation.  The  1976  law 
includes  two  methods  for  valuing  quali- 
fied property.  The  first  method,  which  is 
available  only  for  farms,  involves  the 
use  of  a  mathematical  formula  based  on 
cash  rentals.  The  second  method  involves 
the  use  of  commonly  accepted  appraisal 
factors  such  as  income  capitalization. 
Because  farms  in  Minnesota  as  in  other 
States  are  frequently  rented  on  a  crop- 
share  basis,  my  bill  permits  crop-share 
rentals  to  be  used  in  place  of  or  in  addi- 
tion to  cash  rentals  in  the  valuation 
formula.  This  provision  simply  clarifies 
the  1976  special  use  valuation  formula 
when  no  comparable  cash  rents  are 
available. 

Ninth,  this  bill  permits  the  exchnge 
of  like-kind  qualified  property  without 
incurring  a  recapture  of  tax.  In  other 
words,  if  an  heir  inherited  a  farm  or 
closely  held  business  that  had  been 
valued  under  the  special  use  valuation 
niles.  and  that  heir  desired  to  carry  on 
the  business,  for  example,  near  his  cur- 
rent residence  or  near  other  family  mem- 
bers in  a  different  location,  the  heir  may 
do  so.  Under  current  law.  an  heir  can- 
not do  this  without  triggering  a  recap- 
ture of  Federal  tax. 


Tenth,  this  bill  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement that  the  heir  must  make  an 
election  in  order  not  to  have  a  recap- 
ture of  tax  after  an  involuntary  conver- 
sion. It  is  unfair  to  require  an  election 
when  Inadvertence  In  failing  to  elect 
could  cause  a  severe  hardship. 

Eleventh,  this  bill  provides  that,  upon 
recapture  of  the  estate  tax,  the  basis  of 
the  property  would  be  increased  to  its 
fair  market  value  on  the  date  of  the  de- 
cedent's death. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  provision  of  my 
bill  does  not  deal  with  the  special  use 
valuation  provision  but  is  equally  essen- 
tial to  facilitating  the  goal  of  keeping 
the  farm  In  the  family.  This  provision 
would  set  the  Interest  rate  on  extended 
payments  of  estate  taxes  at  the  lesser  of 
6  percent  or  75  percent  of  prime. 

The  interest  rate  on  extended  estate 
taxpayments  was  set  at  9  percent  In 
1975  with  adjustments  to  be  made  peri- 
odically by  the  Treasury  Department 
to  keep  it  approximately  equal  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  prime  rate.  Effective  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1976,  the  interest  rate  was  ad- 
justed downward  from  9  percent  to  7 
percent  and  later  to  6  percent.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  last  year  the  interest  rate  in- 
creased from  this  6  percent  to  12  per- 
cent and  will  stay  there  for  2  years  un- 
less changed  by  this  legislation. 

Because  of  these  high  interest  rates, 
the  deferred  payment  provisions  have 
proven  Inadequate  to  deal  with  liquid- 
ity problems  experienced  by  estates  In 
which  a  substantial  portion  of  the  as- 
sets consists  of  a  farm  or  a  closely  held 
business,  or  other  illiquid  assets. 

In  many  cases  with  farms  as  well  as 
other  businesses,  the  rate  of  return  is  so 
low  that  they  are  unable  to  make  the 
extended  payments  with  such  a  high  in- 
terest rate.  Too  often  that  means  sell- 
ing the  family  farm  we  are  trying  to  pro- 
tect. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  sincere  belief 
that  the  passage  of  these  provisions 
would  implement  the  intentions  of  Con- 
gress in  passing  the  1976  Tax  Reform 
Act.  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues,  both 
in  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  en- 
tire Senate,  to  consider  this  bill  for  time- 
ly passage. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  858 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SEcnoK    1.    SHOmr    Tttlx:    AuxtrntBrr    or 
1954  Code. 

(a)  Shobt  TnxE— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "PamUy  Parm  Protection  Act  ot 
1981'. 

(b)  Amendment  op  1954  Code. — Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  expressed 
In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of. 
a  section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shau  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

Sec.  2.  IKCEEASB  m  nNiFiXD  CsEorr. 
(a)   CBEDrr  Against  Estate  Tax. — 
(1)    Ik  gemexai.. — Subsection    (a)    of  sec- 
tion 2010  (relating  to  unified  credit  against 
estate    tax)     is    amended    by    striking    out 


"$47,000"    and    Inserting    In    lieu    thereof 
"•192.800". 

(2)     CONrOBMINO    AMENDMENTS. — 

(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2010  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6018  (re- 
lating to  estate  tax  returns  by  executors)  Is 
amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  •■$175,000"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •'teoo.OOO", 

(II)  by  striking  out  paragraph    (3),  and 
(HI)    by   redesignating   paragraph    (4)    as 

paragr^h  (3). 

(b)    CREorr   Against   Gmr  Tax. — 

(1)  In  genekal. — Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
2505(a)  (relating  to  unified  credit  against 
gift  tax)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ■■$47,000" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$192,800". 

(2)  CONTOaMING   AMENDMENT. SubSeCtlOn 

(b)    Of  section  2505  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
■■(b)    Phase-in  or  Credft. — 

Subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be 

applied  by  substituting 

■"In  the  case  of  for  •$192.800"  the 

gifts  made  In:  following  amount: 

1981  --. $47,000 

1982    70.800 

1983    96.300 

1984 121.800.". 

Sec.  3.  Special  Use  Valuation  Rules. 

(a)  Repeal  op  $500,000  Limitation. — Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  2032A  (relating  to 
value  based  on  use  under  which  property 
qualifies)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(a)  Value  Based  on  Use  Under  Which 
Property  Qualities. — If — 

'■(1)  the  decedent  was  (at  the  time  of  bis 
death)  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"(2)  the  executor  elects  the  application 
of  this  section  and  files  the  agreement  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (d)(2). 
then,  for  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  value 
of  qualified  real  property  shall  be  Its  value 
for  the  use  under  which  It  qualifies,  under 
subsection   (b).  as  qualified  real  property.". 

(b)  Clarification  op  Rental  to  Family 
Member. — Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2032A 
(b)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  sentence: 

■■Por  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  real  prop- 
erty shall  not  be  treated  as  property  not 
being  used  for  a  qualified  use  merely  be- 
cause the  decedent  leased  such  property  to 
a  member  of  the  decedent's  family  for  a 
fixed  or  variable  rental." 

(c)  DETTNrriON  OP  Qualified  Re.\l  Prop- 
erty.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  2032A  (de- 
fining qualified  real  property)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

■■(4)  Retired  and  disabled  decedents. — 
■■(A) In  general. — If.  on  the  date  of  death 
of  the  decedent,  the  decedent  did  not  other- 
wise meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
(C)  with  respect  to  any  property,  and  the 
decedent — 

•■(1)  was  eligible  to  receive  old-age  bene- 
fits under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
or 

■'(11)  was  disabled  for  a  continuous  period 
ending  on  such  date. 

then  paragraph  (1)(C)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  "the  date  on  which  the  dece- 
dent became  eligible  to  receive  old-age  bene- 
fits under  title  11  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
or  became  disabled'  for  ■the  date  of  the  de- 
cedent's death'. 

'■(B)  Disabled  defined. — For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  an  Individual  shall  be 
disabled  ir  such  individual  has  a  mental  or 
physical  Impairment  which  renders  him  un- 
able to  materially  participate  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  farm  or  other  business. 

"(5)  Special  rule  for  spouses  who  are 
qualified  heirs. — In  the  case  of  any  quali- 
fied real  property  which  was  acquired  by  a 
qualified  heir  who  Is  the  spouse  of  the  de- 
cedent and  which  does  not  otherwise  meet 
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the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  (C)  upon 
the  death  of  such  spouse,  such  real  property 
shall  be  treated  as  meeting  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1)  (C)  If  such  spouse  was  en- 
gaged In  the  active  management  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  business  at  all  times  during — 

"(A)  the  10-year  period  ending  on  the  date 
of  death  of  the  spouse,  or 

"(B)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
death  of  the  decedent  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  death  of  the  spouse. 

"(6)  Special  rule  for  certain  wood- 
lands.— In  the  case  of  real  property  used  for 
a  farming  purpose  described  In  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  subsection  (e)(6)  which  does 
not  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1)(C).  such  real  property  shall 
be  treated  as  meeting  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1)  (C)  If .  at  all  times  during  the 
10-year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
decedent's  death — 

"(A)  such  real  property  was  owned  by  the 
decedent  or  a  member  of  the  decedent's 
family  and  used  for  such  farming  purpose, 
and 

"(B)  the  decedent  or  a  number  of  the  de- 
cedent's family  was  engaged  In  the  active 
management  of  the  operation  of  the  busi- 
ness.". 

(d)  Dispositions  and  Failures  To  Use  foi 
Qualified  Use. — 

(  1  )    10-YEAR  holding  PERIOD. — 

(A)  In  GENERAL. — Subsectlon  (c)  of  section 
2032A  (relating  to  tax  treatment  of  disposi- 
tions and  failures  to  use  for  qualified  use)  Is 
amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "15  years"  In  paragraph 

(1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10  years", 
and 

(II)  by  strUclng  out  paragraph  (3)  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (4)  through  (7)  as 
paragraphs  (31   through  (6). 

(B)  Conforming  amendments. — Paragraph 

(2)  of  section  2032A(h)  (relating  to  treat- 
ment  of   replaced   property)    is   amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (A) 
all  that  follows  "Involuntarily  converted." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"except  that  with  respect  to  such  qualified 
replacement  property  the  10-year  period 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  extended  by  any  period,  beyond  the  2- 
year  period  referred  to  in  section  1033 
ia)(2)(B)(i),  during  which  the  qualified 
heir  was  allowed  to  replace  the  qualified 
real  property,",  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "(7)"  In  subparagraph 
(C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(6) ". 

(2)  Cessation  of  qualified  use. — 

(A)  In  general. — Paragraph  (6)  of  section 
2032A(c)  (defining  cessation  of  qualified 
use),  as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Cessation  of  qualified  use. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1)  (B)  — 

"(A)  In  general. — Real  property  shall 
cease  to  be  used  for  the  qualified  use  If — 

"(I)  such  property  ceases  to  be  used  for 
the  qualified  use  set  forth  In  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (b)(2)  under 
which  the  property  qualified  under  subsec- 
tion (b),  or 

"(11)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  during  any  period  of  8  years  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  decedent's  death  and 
before  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  qualified 
heir,  there  had  been  periods  aggregating  3 
years  or  more  during  which — 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  periods  during  which 
the  property  was  held  by  the  decedent  (oth- 
er than  periods  during  which  the  decedent 
was  an  Individual  described  In  subsection 
(b)  (4)  (A)  (li  or  (11) ).  there  was  no  material 
participation  by  the  decedent  or  any  member 
of  the  family  In  the  operation  of  the  farm 
or  other  business,  and 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  periods  during  which 
the  property  was  held  by  any  qualified  heir, 
there  was  no  material  participation  by  such 


qualified  heir  or  any  member  of  hU  family 
In  the  operation  of  the  farm  or  other  busi- 
ness. 

"(B)     lO-YEAR    active    MANAGEMENT. — If    an 

eligible  qualified  heir  elects,  at  such  time 
and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  to  have  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph apply  to  any  real  property — 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  clause  (U)  of  sub- 
suparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to  such 
property,  and 

"(11)  such  property  shall  cease  to  t>e  used 
for  the  qualified  use  If  the  fiduciary  or  the 
eligible  qualified  heir  or  any  member  of  his 
family  did  not  take  part  In  the  active  man- 
agement of  the  farm  or  other  business  at 
all  times  during  the  f>erlod  beginning  on 
the  date  of  death  of  the  decedent  and  end- 
ing on  the  earlier  of — 

"(I)  the  date  of  death  of  the  qualified 
heir,  or 

'■(II)  the  date  which  la  10  years  from  date 
of  death  of  the  decedent. 

■■(C)  Eligible  qualified  reib. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  ■eligible 
qualified  heir'  means — 

"(1)  any  qualified  heir  with  respect  to 
real  property  the  qualified  use  for  which  Is 
a  farming  purpose  described  In  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  subsection  (e)(5).  and 

■'(11)  In  any  other  case,  a  qualified  heir 
who.  on  the  date  of  death  of  the  decedent — 

"(I)  Is  the  spouse  of  the  decedent. 

■■(II)   has  not  attained  the  age  of  21. 

"(in)  Is  a  student  described  In  subpara- 
graph  (A)   or   (B)    of  section  151  (e)(4).  or 

"(IV)  was  disabled  (within  the  meaning 
of  subsection  (b)(4)(B))  for  a  continuous 
period  ending  on  such  date.". 

(B)  Conforming  amendment. — Subsection 
(e)  of  section  2032A  (relating  to  definitions 
and  special  rules)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  Active  management. — The  term 
'active  management'  means  the  making  of 
the  majiagement  decisions  of  a  business 
(other  than  the  dally  operating  decisions).". 

(e)   Method  op  Valuing  Farms. — 

( 1 )  Net  shake  rentals. — 

(A)  In  general. — Paragraph  (7)  of  section 
2032A(e)  (relating  to  method  of  valuing 
farms)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subpara- 
graph (B)  as  subparagraph  (C)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subparagraph  (A)  the  f<mowlng 
new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  Value  based  on  net  shake  rental  in 

CERTAIN  CASES. — 

■■(1)  In  general. — If  there  Is  no  comparable 
land  from  which  the  average  annual  gross 
rental  may  be  determined,  subparagraph 
(A)(1)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
■average  net  share  rental'  for  'average  gross 
cash  rental'. 

"(U)  Net  shake  rental. — For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'net  share  rental' 
means  the  excess  of — 

"(I)  the  value  of  the  produce  received  by 
the  lessor  of  the  land  on  which  such  pro- 
duce Is  grown,  over. 

"(11)  the  cash  operating  expenses  of  grow- 
ing such  produce  which,  under  the  lease,  are 
paid  by  the  lessor. 

"(ill)    DrTERMINATION  OP  AVERAGE  NET  SHAKE 

RENTAL. — For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  average  net  share  rental  shall  be — 

■■(I)  the  average  net  share  rental  for  rea- 
sonably comparable  land  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  an  agency  of  the 
State  in  which  the  land  Is  located,  or  a  col- 
lege or  university  of  such  State  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  511(a)(3)(B)).  or 

"(II)  If  the  average  described  in  subclause 
(I)  Is  not  available,  the  average  net  share 
rental  determined  on  the  basis  of  comparable 
land  located  in  the  locality  of  such  farm". 

(B)  CONPOBMING    AMENDMENTS. — 

(1)  Clause  (1)  of  section  2032A(e)  (7)  (CI 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a) )  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ".  or  where  It  Is  estab- 


lished that  the  average  net  share  rental  U 
not  capable  erf  being  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph   (B)(lll)"    after    "determined". 

(11)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  2033A 
(e)  (7)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "subpara- 
graph (B)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subparagraph  (C)". 

(2)  03MPAKABLX  SALES. — Subparagraph  (D) 
of  section  3032A (e)(8)  (relating  to  method 
of  valuing  closely  held  business  Interest*, 
etc.)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Compara- 
ble" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Reason- 
ably comparable". 

(f)  EXCHANGE  OF  QUALIFIED  RXAL  PBOP- 
EBTY. 

(1)  In  ccnekal. — Section  203aA  (relating 
to  valuation  of  certain  farm.  etc..  real  prop- 
erty) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(1)    Exchanges  op  Qualifieo  Rxal  Pmop- 

E«TY. — 

"(1)  Treatment  op  pkop^ty  exchancb>. — 

"(A)  In  genekal. — ^If  an  Interest  In  quali- 
fied real  property  Is  exchanged — 

"(1)  no  tax  shall  be  Imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  on  such  exchange  IT  the  Interest  In 
qualified  real  property  Is  exchanged  solely 
for  an  Interest  in  qualified  exchange  prop- 
erty In  a  transaction  which  qualifies  under 
section  1031(a).  or 

"(II)  If  clause  (1)  does  not  apply,  the 
amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  subsection 
(c)  on  such  exchange  shall  be  the  amount 
determined  under  subparagraph   (B). 

"(B)  Amount  op  tax  where  property  re- 
ceived is  NOT  SOLELY  AN  INTEKEST  IN  QUALI- 
FIED EXCHANGE  PROPERTY. — The  amount  deter- 
mined under  this  subparagraph  with  respect 
to  any  exchange  '.s  the  amount  of  tax  which 
(but  for  this  subsection)  would  have  been 
Imposed  on  such  exchange  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  that  portion  of  such  tax 
which  Is  attributable  to  the  amount  of  the 
Interest  In  qualified  exchange  property  re- 
ceived by  the  taxpayer. 

"(2)  Treatment  op  qualified  exchange 
PKOPEBTY. — For  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  — 

"(A)  any  Interest  In  qualified  exchange 
property  shall  be  treated  In  the  same  manner 
as  If  it  were  a  portion  of  the  Interest  In 
qualified  real  property  which  was  exchanged, 
and 

"(B)  any  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (c)  on 
the  exchange  shall  be  treated  as  a  tax  Im- 
posed on  a  partial  dlsptosltlon. 

"(3)  Qualified  exchange  pkopekty. — Vot 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'quali- 
fied exchange  property'  means  real  property 
which  Is  to  be  used  for  the  qualified  use  set 
forth  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  sub- 
section (b|  (2)  under  which  the  real  property 
exchanged  therefor  originally  qualified  under 
subsection  (a).". 

(2)  Conforming  amcndmemts. — 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2032A(f) 
(relating  to  statute  of  limitations)  Is 
amended — 

( I )  by  Inserting  "or  exchange"  after  "con- 
version". 

(II)  by  Inserting  "or  (i)"  after  "(h)".  and 

(III)  by  Inserting  "or  of  the  exchange  of 
property"  after  "replace". 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6324B(c) 
(relating  to  special  llensi  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "and  quskllfled  exchange  property 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  2032A(l) 
(3))"  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(g)  EI.SCTION  Requikement  op  Special 
Rules  for  Involuntary  Conversions  Re- 
pealed.— Section  2032A(b)  (relating  to  spe- 
cial rules  for  involuntary  conversions  of 
qualified  real  property)   is  amended — 

( 1)  by  striking  out  "and  the  qualified  belr 
makes  an  election  under  this  subsection"  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  ( A ) :  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5). 

(h)  Basis  Upon  Recaptuke. — Paragraph  (3) 
of  section  1014(a)  (relating  to  basis  of  prop- 
erty acquired  from  a  decedent)   Is  amended 
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by  Inaertlng  "( increased  by  the  value  of  any 
Interest  in  such  property  (determined  for 
purposes  of  this  chapter  without  regard  to 
this  section)  with  respect  to  which  an  addi- 
tional estate  tax  is  Imposed  under  section 
2032A(C)  (1)  )'■  after  "secUon". 
Skc.  4.  iMiumi  Rate  on  Extended  Payments 
or  Estate  Taxes. 
Section  6601  (relating  to  Interest  on  under- 
payment, nonpayment,  or  extension  of  time 
for  payment  of  tax)   Is  amended  by — 

(a)  redesignating  subsection  (k)  (relating 
to  no  Interest  on  certain  adjustments)  as 
subsection  (1) .  and 

(b)  adding  Inunedlately  after  subsection 
(J)  a  new  subsection  (ki  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  Interest  Rate  on  Portion  or  Estate 
Tax  Extended  Under  Section  6165. — 

"(1)  In  general. — If  the  time  for  payment 
of  an  amount  of  tax  imposed  by  chapter  U 
Is  extended  as  provided  in  section  6166,  Inter- 
est on  the  portion  of  such  amount  which 
does  not  qualify  for  the  4-percent  rate  under 
subsection  (J),  shall  (In  lieu  of  the  annual 
rate  provided  by  subsection  (a) )  be  paid  at 
a  rate  determined  under  paragraph  (2).  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  amount  of 
any  deficiency  which  Is  prorated  to  Install- 
ments payable  under  section  6166  shall  be 
treated  as  an  cunount  of  tax  payable  In  In- 
stallments under  such  section. 

"(2)  Interest  rate. — The  rate  of  Interest 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  6  percent,  or 

"(B)  a  rate  determined  In  the  same 
manner  as  under  section  6621  except  that 
subsection  (c)  thereof  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  "75  percent'  for  "90  percent'. 
The  rate  determined  under  subparagraph  (B) 
shall  not  be  less  than  4  percent. 

"(3)  Treatment  of  payments. — In  any 
case  where  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(J)  apply  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  tax 
imposed  by  chapter  11  which  Is  extended  as 
provided  in  section  6166.  any  payment  of  a 
portion  of  such  amount  shall  be  allocated  to 
the  4-percent  portion  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (J)  and  any 
remaining  amount  shall  be  treated,  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  Interest  for  periods  after 
such  payment,  as  reducing  the  amount  to 
which  this  subsection  applies.",  and 

(c)  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  this 
subsection."  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subiectlon 
(J)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (k) ,". 

Sec.  5.  Effecttve  Dates. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  estates 
of  decedents  dying  after  December  31,  1981. 
except  that  the  amendment  made  by  section 
3(b)  shall  apply  to  the  estates  of  decedents 
dying  after  December  31.  1976. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  ffor  him- 
self, Mr.  EtoBtENici,  Mr.  Abdnor, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Hefld*.  Mr. 
Nuifw,  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Helms. 
Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr. 
HcDDLEsTON,  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Tsoncas,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Specter.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA.  Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Prox- 
mire.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Den- 
ion,  Mr.  RiEGLB,  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Gabn,  Mr.  Duhin- 
BERCER,  Mr.  Metzknbaum,  and 
Mr.  Leahy)  : 
S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  May  3  through  May  9, 


1981,  as  "National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  for  All  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL    PHYSICAL    FITNESS    AND    SPORTS    FOR 
ALL    WEEK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  Joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  3  through  9, 
1981,  as  "National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  for  All  Week." 

I  am  pleased  to  have  Senators 
Abdnor.  Baucus,  Heflin,  Domenici, 
NuNN,  Laxalt,  Helms,  Orassley,  Symms. 
Huddlbston,  Bentsen,  Kassebaum,  Cran- 
ston, Hatfield,  Lugar,  Moynihan,  Sar- 
BANEs,  Sasser,  Specter,  Hatch,  Tsongas, 
Kennedy,  Chafee,  Hayakawa,  Hollincs, 
Proxmire,  DeConcini,  Denton,  Riegle, 
Hawkins,  Dole,  Wallop,  Andrews, 
Garn,  Durenbercer,  Metzenbaum.  and 
Leahy  Join  with  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  come  a  long 
way  from  the  time  when  physical  exer- 
cise was  viewed  mainly  as  an  entertain- 
ment or  a  diversion,  and  when  boys  and 
young  men  were  the  main  participants 
in  sports.  Today  we  recognize  that  phys- 
ical activity  is  an  important  part  of  daily 
life  for  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

One  of  every  two  adults  in  the  United 
States  engages  regularly  in  exercise  and 
sport.  A  third  of  us  swim,  a  fourth  ride 
bicycles,  and  a  fifth  play  one  of  the 
racquet  sports.  Running  has  more  than 
20  million  adherents.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  number  of  physically  ac- 
tive men  and  women  has  doubled  in  10 
years,  and  continues  to  grow  rapidly. 

Typically,  interest  in  physical  activity 
begins  at  an  early  age,  and  presently, 
nearly  30  million  boys  and  girls  take  part 
in  age-group  team  sports  and  other  or- 
ganized out-of-school  activities.  More 
than  6  million  teenagers  and  over  600,- 
000  college  students  compete  in  athletic 
programs. 

Our  physical  fitness  and  sports  pro- 
grams are  one  of  the  primary  means  by 
which  we  strengthen  and  refresh  our- 
selves. It  is  essential  that  we  publicize 
such  programs  and  make  them  increas- 
ingly available  so  that  all  of  our  citizens 
will  be  able  to  experience  the  benefits 
they  offer.  Accordingly,  I  am  sponsoring 
this  resolution,  which  requests  President 
Reagan  to  declare  May  3  through  9  as 
"National  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
for  All  Week." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  60 

Whereas  one  of  every  two  adults  In  our 
country  Is  a  regular  participant  In  exercise 
and  sports: 

Whereas  the  number  of  phjrslcally  active 
men  and  women  has  doubled  In  ten  years 
and  continues  to  grow  rapidly: 

Whereas  today  we  recognize  that  physical 
activity  l3  an  Important  part  of  dally  life  for 
people  of  both  sexes  sind  of  all  ages: 

Whereas  physical  activity  Is  vital  to  good 
health  and  is  a  rich  source  of  pleasure  and 
personal  satisfaction; 


Whereas  physical  fitness  and  sports  pro- 
grams are  one  of  the  primary  means  by 
which  we  strengthen  our  bodies  and  refresh 
our  spirits; 

Whereas  It  Is  essential  that  we  make  fit- 
ness and  sports  programs  Increasingly  avail- 
able so  that  all  of  our  citizens  will  be  able 
to  experience  the  Joys  and  benefits  they 
offer:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  week 
of  May  3  through  9,  1981.  as  "National  Physi- 
cal Fitness  and  Sports  for  All  Week,"  and 
to  call  upon  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activ- 
ities. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  "the 
Good  Life" — a  phrase  that  means  dif- 
ferent things  to  different  people.  As  we 
approach  National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  for  All  Week,  let  us  remember 
the  common  denominator  for  the  good 
life:  The  physical  well-being  to  pursue 
your  goals.  Exercise  is  the  key  to  attain- 
ing and  maintaining  the  physical  fit- 
ness necessary  for  that  well-being. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  Senator  Thur- 
mond as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  60,  which  proclaims  May  3 
through  9,  1981  as  national  fitness 
week.  National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  for  All  Week  is  a  good  title  be- 
cause it  describes  the  theme  of  Amer- 
ica's fitness  revival:  Fitness  for  all.  There 
is  a  fitness  activity  for  everyone,  one 
that  is  fun.  avaUable.  and  inexpensive. 
According  to  the  YMCA.  for  every 
weight  lifter  you  will  find  5  aerobic 
dancers.  7  yoga  devotees,  and  10  child 
swimmers. 

Americans  are  jumping,  running,  and 
bicycling  for  fitness.  An  exciting  feature 
of  our  fitness  revival  is  the  variety  of 
activities  available.  I  believe  that  every- 
one can  find  an  activity  that  is  fun  and 
useful  for  them.  For  me.  it  is  tap  danc- 
ing. This  form  of  exercise  is  enjoyable 
for  me.  and  has  many  of  the  same  bene- 
fits of  jogging:  Strengthen  the  heart  and 
tones  the  leg  muscles.  Tap  dancing  also 
involves  another  of  my  hobbies,  listen- 
ing to  music,  which  adds  to  my  enjoy- 
ment. You  do  not  have  to  be  Fred  Astaire 
to  get  started.  Most  public  recreation 
departments  offer  tap  classes  at  reason- 
able fees  for  beginners.  Get  yourself  a 
good  pair  of  shoes  and  before  you  know 
it,  you  will  be  tapping  away  to  "Tea  for 
Two." 

Try  new  things.  Remember  those 
three  words,  and  your  fitness  activities 
will  be  interesting  and  diverse.  For  in- 
stance, I  became  a  scuba  diver  after  I 
came  to  the  Senate.  Though  I  am  very 
busy  with  my  Senate  responsibilities,  I 
managed  to  squeeze  in  enough  practice 
and  lessons  to  become  certified  in  my 
newest  sport,  and  have  recently  taken  a 
few  dives  off  the  California  coast.  Try 
new  things.  Executives  are  climbing 
staii^,  mothers  are  loosening  up  with 
trimnastics,  and  senior  citizens  are 
cycling.  America  is  starting  off  the  day 
with  Richard  Simmons,  whose  fitness 
demonstrations  are  broadcast  national- 
ly from  his  California  studio.  His  is  a 
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sample  of  the  many  television  shows  that 
bring  exercise  right  into  your  living  room. 
Try  new  things. 

The  private  sector  is  joining  the  fit- 
ness revival  by  funding  publicaticms, 
vixjrkshops.  and  employee  fitness  pro- 
grams. Last  September,  for  example,  a 
new  national  school  fitness  program  was 
unveiled,  free  of  charge  to  the  public. 
The  program  is  the  result  of  coordina- 
tion by  the  President's  Council  on  Physi- 
cal Fitness  and  Sports,  and  funding  from 
the  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  Association 
and  Walt  Disney  Educational  Media 
Co.  of  Burbank,  Calif.  The  package  con- 
sists of  three  12-minute  films  and  a 
teacher's  guide.  Teachers'  workshops 
are  planned  in  each  of  the  States  where 
the  materials  are  offered.  This  is  only 
one  sample  of  the  coordination  between 
the  President's  Council  and  the  private 
sector.  With  a  budget  of  $800,000  in  fiscal 
year  1981,  the  President's  Coimcil  gen- 
erated private  industry  support  for  fit- 
ness totaling  $40  million. 

Our  Nation  can  only  be  as  healthy  and 
strong  as  its  people.  I  ask  that  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  of  an  article  by  Casey 
Conrad.  Director  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports, 
be  inserted  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Conrad  is 
from  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  joined  the 
President's  Council  in  1970,  after  24 
years  with  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  California.  He  describes  public 
and  corporate  fitness  initiatives  as  he 
asks.  "Do  We  Have  the  Determination 
To  Promote  Physical  Fitness  for  All?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Do  We  Have  the  Desire  and  Determination 

To  Promote  Physical  Fitness  for  All? 
(By  C.  Carson  Conrad) 

MANY    facilities    ARE    UNDERUTILIZED 

We  are  also  advised  that  our  facilities  and 
other  resoiiices  lor  sport  are  the  best  and 
most  extensive  in  the  world,  but  we  learn 
that  many  of  these  resources  are  under  uti- 
lized or  are  not  being  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  Intended. 

We  have  learned  that  recreation  depart- 
ments represent  our  greatest  untapped  re- 
source for  providing  physical  fitness  in  the 
communities  of  this  nation.  By  Increasing  the 
opportunities  for  instruction  and  competi- 
tion, they  could  substantially  widen  the  na- 
tional participation  base. 

John  Davis.  Executive  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  and  Park  Association,  told 
U3.  "All  our  systems  are  go  for  fitness."  He 
suggested  we  immediately  form  a  coalition 
to  Implement  physical  fitness  and  .sports  for 
all  through  our  nation's  recreation  depart- 
ments. 

Dr.  Janet  R.  MacLean.  Director  of  Indiana 
University's  Center  on  Aging  and  the  Aged, 
helped  as  clearly  understand  the  importance 
of  physical  fitness  for  the  elderly,  when  she 
told  us  of  the  payolT  of  one  oldster's  regi- 
men. "The  woman  .said.  'Now  I  can  get  off  the 
John  by  myself.'  "  Dr.  MacLean  reported. 

This  reminded  me  that  a  number  of  years 
ago.  I  observed  an  exercise  program  for  the 
elderly  in  one  of  the  churches  In  Zurich. 
Switzerland  On  the  wall  was  a  sign  which 
read.  "Everyone  should  exercise:  the  elderly 
must  exercise"  Surely  none  of  us  now  fail 
to  recognize  the  essential  nature  of  exercise 
for  older  Americans. 

The  biggest  obstacle  to  overcome  is  getting 


people  to  understand  that  something  that  is 
so  available,  so  Inexpensive  and  so  simple  as 
exercise  can  be  so  rewarding  and  valuable. 

EMPLOYEE  PROGRAMS  HAVE  GREAT  POTENTIAL 

A  relatively  new  factor  In  the  fitness/ 
sports  equation  is  the  employee  physical  pro- 
gram. More  than  450  large  companies  and 
corporations  now  provide  some  type  of  lead- 
ership, facilities  and  programming  for  their 
employees.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  programs  have  been  developed  during 
the  past  decade.  As  they  continue  to  multi- 
ply and  expand,  their  potential  for  increasing 
fitness  sports  participation  opportunities  for 
adults  is  obvious. 

There  recently  have  been  several  develop- 
ments that  Indicated  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
realizing  even  a  greater  involvement  In  sport. 
One  of  these  Is  the  decision  by  the  Congress 
and  by  the  United  States  Olympic  Commit- 
tee (USOC)  to  strengthen  the  national  sports 
governing  bodies.  As  these  bodies  become 
better  organized,  more  liberally  funded  and 
more  representative  In  their  makeup,  they 
win  be  able  to  promote  participation  and 
development  on  a  much  wider  scale. 

"SPORTS   FOR    ALL"    HELPS    OLYMPIC    EFFORT 

The  USOC  team  is  the  apex  of  the  pyramid 
of  our  amateur  sports  world.  The  height  of 
that  apex  depends  upon  how  broad  the  base 
upon  which  It  is  built.  Mass  "Sports  for  All  " 
will  result  In  better  performance  and  better 
world-class  athletes.  Schools,  colleges,  clubs, 
industry,  recreation,  voluntary  agencies  such 
as  Ys.  national  sports  governing  bodies  and 
multi-sport  groups  are  important  as  a  part 
of  that  broad-based  pyramid  and  we  some- 
times tend  to  underestimate  the  contribu- 
tions that  any  of  the  aforementioned  make 
to  our  Olympic  effort. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  USOC  has  rec- 
ognized the  prowess  of  graduates  of  Cali- 
fornia high  schools  In  our  Olympic  effort. 
California  has  produced  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  U.S.  Olympic  team  members  since 
1912.  This  performance  must  be  partially 
credited  to  the  fact  that  until  several  years 
ago.  every  pupil  In  grades  1  through  12  In 
that  state  had  dally  physical  education.  Phys- 
ical education  is  properly  concerned  with 
dynamic  health  and  participation  through- 
out life  in  fitness  and  sports  activities:  but 
its  impact  on  competitive  athletics  is  In- 
escapable and  its  Influence  on  sports  invalu- 
able. It  is  essential  that  dally  physical  edu- 
('ation  be  required  at  all  levels  in  order  to 
have  the  most  direct  and  positive  means 
of  improving  both  physical  fitness  and 
"Sports  for  All"   in   this  country. 

We  have  heard  here  that  we  possess  the 
know  how.  the  facilities  and  the  other  re- 
.sources  to  greatly  improve  our  sports  and 
physical  fitness  programs  and  practices. 
The  only  serious  question  remaining  Is: 
do  we  have  the  desire  and  the  determination? 

This  conference  was  designed  to  help 
us  give  an  affirmative  answer.  I  am  convinced 
by  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  here.  "Ves""  is 
the  only  kind  of  answer  we  can  give  I  hope 
you  agree.  After  all.  it  is  your  response  that 
will  determine  whether  this  conference  is 
recorded  as  simply  another  meeting  or  as  a 
watershed  in  the  sports  and  physical  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  MO'XTJIHAN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  with  34  of  my  colleagues  to  .sup- 
port the  designation  of  the  week  of  May 
3  through  9.  1981.  as  "National  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  for  All  Week." 

The  importance  of  athletic  participa- 
tion cannot  be  overstated.  Indeed,  it  was 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  who  voiced 
the  thoughts  of  many  Americans  when, 
in  1961.  he  observed  that: 


Th«  vigor  of  our  country  la  no  stronger 
than  the  vitality  and  will  of  all  our  country- 
men. The  level  of  physical,  mental,  moral 
and  spiritual  fitness  of  every  American 
citizen  must  be  our  constant  concern. 

Today  these  thoughts  are  particularly 
relevant.  As  our  lives  become  ever  more 
complex  and  hurried,  physical  activity 
becomes  all  the  more  vital  to  our  health 
and  spiritual  well-being.  It  is  essential 
that  we  make  fitness  and  sports  pro- 
grams increasingly  available  in  order 
that  all  the  citizens  of  this  good  Nation 
will  be  able  to  experience  the  exhilara- 
tion of  an  active  life. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  resolution 
which  designated  a  week  in  June  as  "Na- 
tional Athletic  Boosters  Week."  This 
resolution  rallied  overwhelming  support 
and  recognized  thousands  of  local  vol- 
unteer athletic  booster  clubs  which  have 
tirelessly  sought  to  insure  the  survival 
of  sound  athletic  programs  In  our 
schools.  In  the  same  vein,  today  we  ask 
for  recognition  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  participate  in  a  myriad  of  athletic 
pursuits.  We  ought  to  commend  not  only 
their  energy,  but  their  understanding  of 
good  health  as  well.  Would  that  we  could 
insure  longer,  healthier  and.  indeed, 
happier  lives  for  all  the  citizens  of  this 
coimtry. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  promptly 
and  enthusiastically  in  passing  this 
resolution. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  47 

A  the  request  of  Mr.  ScHMrrr.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  <Mr.  Garn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  47,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  to  establish  a  temporary  worker's 
visa  program  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

S.   270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ScHmTT.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  270.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Commimications  Act 
of  1934  in  order  to  encourage  and  devel- 
op marketplace  competitiwi  in  the  pro- 
vision of  certain  radio  services  and  to 
provide  certain  deregulation  of  such 
radio  services,  and  lor  other  purposes. 

S.   S98 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  'Mr.  Gold  water). 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
<Mr.  Helms)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  598.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1354  to  exempt  from 
taxation  the  earned  income  of  certain 
individuals  working  outside  the  United 
States. 

S-   622 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inocye.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  <  Mr.  MAXsim aca  » .  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr.  Stafford), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Glenn)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
622.  a  bill  to  control  the  export  of  haz- 
ardous wastes. 

S.  64  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  'Mr.  D'Amato).  the 
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Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Wil- 
UAKS),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abdnor)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  643,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  explicitly  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  social  security  benefits  from  tax- 
able income. 

S.    718 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  718.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  States  must  require 
recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  to  participate  in  commu- 
nity work  programs  if  they  are  able  to  do 
so. 

S.  7I» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HANi.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Met- 
ZENBAUM).  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers  I  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  719.  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  clarify  the  authority  for  appoint- 
ment and  compensation  of  experts  and 
consultants,  to  provide  statutory  guide- 
lines concerning  the  award  of  contracts 
for  the  procurement  of  consulting  serv- 
ices, management  and  professional  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  752 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  752,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  the  awarding  of  rea- 
sonable court  costs  and  certain  fees  to 
prevailing  parties  in  civil  tax  actions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  3.  a  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  provide  for  the  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 

Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 44.  a  resolution  relating  to  the  con- 
vening of  an  international  conference 
to  amend  certain  international  agree- 
ments concerning  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  diplomatic  and  consular 
agents. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 97.  a  resolution  establishing  a  max- 
imum number  of  full-time  Senate  em- 
ployees and  prohibiting  the  construction 
of  additional  oflBce  buildings  for  the 
Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  105— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  THE  CONSID- 
ERATION OP  S.  694 

Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  the  following 


original  resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 
3.  Res.  105 

Reiolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  the 
provisions  of  section  40a(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  694,  a  bUl  to  authorize  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal,  year  1981  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  and  to 
Increase  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Such  a  waiver  Is  necessary  because  section 
403(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  provides  that  It  shall  not  be  In  order  In 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for  a 
fiscal  year,  unless  that  bill  or  resolution  Is 
reported  in  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be,  on  or  before  May  15  preceding 
the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 40a(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  the  provisions  of  section  ^02(a)  of 
such  Act  are  waived  with  respect  to  S.  694, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


AUTHORTZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE 


AMENDMENT    NO.    28 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  784)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for 
the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  measure  that  conforms  well 
to  one  of  the  distinctive  themes  of  the 
still  young  Reagan  administration,  the 
dangers  posed  by  international  terrorism. 
Among  the  groups  that  spread  this 
scourge  in  international  life,  none  is 
more  deadly  than  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  and  yet,  despite  the 
deadliness  of  its  program,  none  is  ac- 
corded greater  respect.  The  PLO  has  been 
able  to  secure  for  itself  rights  and  privi- 
leges usually  accorded  only  to  states. 

This  problem  appears  to  be  well  under- 
stood in  the  new  administration.  Its 
spokesmen  seem  determined  to  combat 
the  growing  international  disregard  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  PLO  and  to  re- 
verse the  organization's  success  in  gain- 
ing legitimacy  for  its  repugnant  purposes. 
In  an  interview  with  ABC  News,  Mr. 
Richard  Allen,  the  President's  Assistant 
for  National  Security  Affairs,  recently 
spoke  the  truth  that  American  adminis- 
trations have  too  long  wished  to  sidestep. 
That  the  PLO  is  to  be  imderstood  as 
a  terrorist  apparat  if  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood at  all. 

In  this  light  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
administration's  State  Department  au- 
thorization request  for  fiscal  1982  and 
1983  should  lack  the  very  provisions  that 
were  attached  by  the  Congress  2  years 
ago  in  an  effort  to  prevent  even  indirect 
American  subsidy  of  the  Palestine  Liber- 


ation Organization.  Two  years  ago,  Mr. 
President,  I  introduced  into  this  body — 
as  did  then  Congressman  Wolff  in  the 
other  body — an  amendment  to  the  last 
State  Department  authorization  bill.  We 
proposed,  and  both  Houses  of  Congress 
agreed  without  objection,  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  withdraw  any  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  to  support 
two  units  within  the  U.N.  that  serve  as 
front  organizations  for  the  PLO.  These 
are  the  Committee  for  the  Exercise  of 
the  Inalienable  Rights  of  the  Palestin- 
ian People,  and  the  Special  Unit  on  Pal- 
estinian Rights.  The  former  organization, 
it  will  be  recalled,  was  created  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  November  10,  1975, 
the  day  that  it  also  declared  Zionism  to 
be  a  form  of  racism.  Since  that  time,  this 
body,  like  its  sister  unit,  has  been  run 
as  an  arm  of  the  PLO. 

Because  this  seemed  intolerable  to  the 
entire  Congress  2  years  ago,  we  adopted 
the  restrictions  of  the  Moynihan-Wolff 
amendment,  that  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  budget 
of  the  two  PLO  bodies.  As  a  result  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
was  reduced  in  this  past  year  by  $19.0,775. 
In  the  present  year,  the  U.S.  payment 
will  be  cut  by  $228,550. 

The  amendment  I  introduce  today 
would  continue  this  pattern  of  reduc- 
tions, and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  wish  to  adopt 
it  once  more.  If  it  is  attached  to  S.  784, 
the  State  Department  authorization  bill, 
this  amendment  would  have  an  impact 
much  like  that  of  the  one  described 
above.  The  budgetary  effect  of  this  cut 
would,  as  before,  be  modest,  but  its  im- 
portance lies  in  expressing  the  view  of 
the  Congress  that  the  United  States  can- 
not abide  the  role  that  the  PLO  has  ac- 
quired at  the  United  Nations.  It  is  beyond 
our  power  at  this  time  to  undo  this  role, 
but  we  hardly  need  subsidize  what  we 
find  utterly  repugnant. 

Accordingly  we  take  the  extraordinary 
step  of  withholding  a  small  portion  of 
the  assessed  contribution  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  Nations  will  find  it 
hard  to  operate  if  members  freely  with- 
hold funds  to  express  disapproval  of  par- 
ticular budget  items.  But  we  do  not  take 
this  step  lightly.  We  take  it  to  express 
our  very  deep  alarm  that  the  PLO,  whose 
purposes  run  counter  to  those  of  Intema- 
tion  society,  has  been  admitted  as  a 
member  in  good  standing  within  that 
society.  We  are  alarmed  that  the  United 
Nations  has  conferred  legitimacy  on  an 
organization  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  one  of  the  UJ^.'s  members. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  introduced  this 
measure  2  years  ago.  Last  November  I 
introduced  a  measure  making  compara- 
ble cuts  in  U.S.  contributions  to  UNESCO 
programs  that  are  ooerated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  PLO.  Its  purpose  was  simi- 
lar to  the  amendment  I  prooose  today.  It 
may  in  time  prove  desirable  to  tie  to- 
gether these  amendments  in  legislation 
that  imposes  c(Mnprehensive  restrictions 
on  US.  pavments  to  international  orga- 
nizations. Yet  as  we  study  this  possibil- 
ity, we  should  make  as  clear  as  we  can — 
by  attaching  this  amendment  to  S.  784 — 
that  the  United  States  can  have  no  part 
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in   support   of   whatever   sort  for   the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 

In  the  other  body.  Congressman 
Charles  Schumer  will  introduce  a  simi- 
lar amendment. 


BUDGET  RECONCILIATION 
RESOLUTION 

AMENDMENT    NO.    29 

fOrdered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Matsunaca,  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  9) 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981.  1982.  and  1983. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    30 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  D'AMATO  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  9,  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL   BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business 
will  hold  a  full  committee  hearing  on 
May  5,  1981,  on  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's size  standards  proposals, 
at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  4232  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Senator  Hatch 
will  chair  the  hearing.  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact  Kimberly  Elliott  at 
224-5175. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  on  the 
following  nominations:  Mr.  R.  Tenney 
Johnson,  of  Maryland,  to  be  General 
Coimsel  for  the  Department  of  Energy; 
Mr.  William  H.  Coldiron,  of  Montana,  to 
be  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  Mr.  Garrey  Edward  Carruthers, 
of  New  Mexico,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Land  and  Water  Resources,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  and  Mr.  G.  Ray 
Amett,  of  California,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
Parks,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day, April  8,  1981,  beginning  at  2  p.m.  in 
room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
David  Doane  at  224-7144  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  nomination  and  Mr. 
Tony  Bevinetto  at  224-5161  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  nominations. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  TIME  NOT  ONLY  FOR  ANGER,  BUT 
FOR  REASSURANCE 

O  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  my  immedi- 
ate reaction  to  the  events  of  Monday. 


upon  hearing  that  our  President  had  been 
shot  and  three  others  wounded  by  a 
would-be  assassin's  gunfire,  was  a  com- 
bination of  disbelief  and  a  bit  of  anger. 
I  would  guess  that  millions  the  world 
over  felt  similar  emotions.  We  have  all 
viewed  the  attempt  on  the  President's  life 
as  the  occasion  for  horror  at  violence, 
terrorism,  and  the  increasing  frequency 
of  crime  in  our  society. 

However,  it  is  more.  It  is  also  a  reaf- 
firmation that  we  are  all  finally  human 
beings,  even  Presidents  and  high  admin- 
istration officials. 

One  man  tried  to  murder  another.  But 
that  terrible  act  was  only  the  opening 
for  an  unnumbered  array  of  other  men 
and  women  to  act  with  nobility,  courage, 
and  compassion.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  the 
English  writer  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  defined  courage  as  "grace  under 
pressure."  Mr.  Reagan  has  illuminated 
the  meaning  of  that  definition  for  all  of 
us  during  the  past  several  days.  Not  some 
mythical  figure,  but  this  man,  our  Presi- 
dent, has  shown  us  how  to  meet  pain, 
fear,  and  the  unknown.  In  so  doing,  he 
has  reassured  all  of  us  about  ourselves. 

Mrs.  Reagan,  knowing  fear  for  her 
husband's  life  and  safety,  made  us  a  little 
better  for  her  quiet  strength  and  dig- 
nity in  the  face  of  the  unexpected.  Se- 
cret service  men  like  Mr.  McCarthy  and 
policemen  like  Mr.  Delahanty  give  us  a 
practical  lesson  that  heroism  is  not  dead. 
It  is  as  close  as  a  neighbor's  need. 

And  Jim  Brady,  the  President's  Press 
Secretary,  continues  to  display  a  tenac- 
ity and  toughness  which  we  can  all  strive 
to  emulate. 

Still  others,  doctors,  nurses,  techni- 
cians, doing  what  they  do  every  day,  re- 
mind us  that  these  dedicated  individuals 
do  their  work  without  regard  to  whether 
it  is  cobbler  or  king.  They  give  us  the 
better  side  of  what  it  is  to  be  human. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
we  ignore  the  violent  nature  of  this  act. 
The  individual  responsible  must  be  pun- 
ished. But.  he  will  join  the  likes  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth  and  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
in  the  perverted  pantheon  of  assassins 
and  would-be  assassins. 

We  should  all  take  some  time  out  to 
remember  that  even  a  tragedy  like  this 
can  reassure  us.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  for  every  assassin  who  makes  us 
feel  ashamed  to  be  human,  there  are 
millions  who  share  our  humanity  and 
who  make  us  proud  to  share  theirs. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  echo  some  of 
the  President's  own  words  which  he 
spoke  in  hLs  inaugural  address  on  Jan- 
uary 20.  The  President  said: 

We  have  every  right  to  dream  heroic 
dreams.  Those  who  say  we're  in  a  time  when 
there  are  no  heroes,  they  Just  don't  know 
where  to  look. 

We  do  have  heroes.  Tbey  are  around 
us  every  day  and  as  the  events  of  the 
past  48  hours  have  shown,  we  do  not  as 
Mr.  Reagan  stated  have  far  to  look.* 


MULTIPLE  USE  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 
FORESTS 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  com- 
ments of  Ralph  Kizer,  Forest  Supervisor 


of  the  Idaho  Panhandle  National  Forests. 
In  his  article,  Mr.  Kizer  presents  alter- 
native plans  for  harvesting  timber  in  the 
national  forests  of  Idaho  while  main- 
taining the  elk  population  that  inhabits 
the  region.  Mr.  Kizer  offers  solutions  for 
the  specific  problem  of  this  forest,  and 
in  so  doing,  demonstrates  a  duty  by 
which  more  employees  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  should  be 
bound.  This  duty  I  mention  is  an  obliga- 
tion to  consider  all  pertinent  interests 
when  making  policy  decisions  that  af- 
fect the  common  good.  As  supervisor  of 
the  national  forest,  Mr.  Kizer  proposes 
multiple-use  land  management  policies 
that  strike  a  balance  between  the  need 
to  preserve  our  natural  resources  and  the 
need  to  strengthen  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  comments 
of  Ralph  Kizer,  Forest  Supervisor  under 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
dated  February  27,  1981,  be  entered  into 
the  record. 

The  article  follows: 

Comments  on  Idaho  Pish  and  Game 
(By  Forest  Supervisor  Ralph  Kizer) 

The  Idaho  Panhandle  National  Forestt 
timber  management  program  has  been  based 
for  decades  on  the  premise  that  about  1.8 
million  acres  out  of  a  total  of  3.5  mlUlon 
acres  are  suitable  and  available  for  timber 
management  purposes.  (There  are  1.8  mUllon 
acres  of  commercial  forest  land — land  capa- 
ble of  providing  a  crop  of  commercially  val- 
uable timber).  I  do  not  foresee  that  large 
areas  (thousands  of  acres)  of  commercially 
Important  timber  will  be  set  aside  or  fore- 
gone for  the  exclusive  management  for  wild- 
life— primarily  elk.  Nor  do  I  see  large  areas 
being  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  management 
of  any  single  resource,  including  timber. 

Tliere  are.  of  course,  several  millions  of 
acres  in  Idaho  which  are  already  set  aside 
In  Wilderness.  Thousands  more  acres  are 
being  proposed  by  the  Forest  Service  for  in- 
clusion In  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System.  WhUe  most  of  the  area  In 
Wilderness  does  not  contain  good  tlmt>er 
growing  potential  much  of  it  does.  Of  tbe 
total  area  set  aside  or  proposed  for  WUder- 
ness.  a  substantial  portion  is  very  important 
for  wUdllfe.  In  addition,  there  are  desig- 
nated Scenic  Areas  and  other  special  Inter- 
est areas  where  road  development  is  eaMn- 
tlally  precluded  and  the  commercial  timber 
resource  is  excluded  from  management. 
Again.  I  dont  foresee  that  further  additional 
large  areas  of  commercial  forest  land  wUl 
be  removed  from  tbe  Umber  base  excluslvelr 
for  wildlife  management    (elk). 

The  local  offloe  of  the  Idaho  Pish  and  Game 
Department  has  hand-picked  some  large 
areas  which  have  not.  through  any  of  tbe 
above  means,  been  set  aside  for  uses  other 
than  timber.  The  local  Department  people 
are  telling  the  Forest  Service  that  the  long 
established  Wilderness  areas,  plus  tbe  recent 
conversions  of  Primitive  Areas  to  WUdemesa. 
plus  the  Roadless  Area  Review  and  Ervalua- 
tion  (RARE  11)  recommendations,  all  added 
up.  are  really  not  enough. 

We  can  manage  forested  areas  for  both 
timlaer  and  elk  (and  for  other  resource 
values).  The  Forest  Service  wants  to  work 
with  the  Pish  and  Oame  Department  and 
other  Interests  cooperatively  to  achieve  the 
best  possible  balance  of  resource  uses.  I  want 
Forest  Service  and  Fish  and  Oame  bioIoglsU 
and  managers  to  work  together  and  to  agree 
on  objectives  so  we  can  then  manage  to- 
ward those  objectives.  If  we  can  agree  on 
the  numbers  of  animals  desirable  over  a 
broad  area,  we  can  then  cooperatively  man- 
age lands  and  ^"tm^i*  to  achieve  stich  an 
objective. 
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Elk  habitat  requirements  are  being  con- 
sidered. I  believe  the  challenge  is  to  produce 
both  timber  and  ellcs.  On  all  of  our  timber 
sales  we  prepare  an  Environmental  Analysis 
report  that  considers  all  resources.  In  the 
Nelson  Peak  area,  northeast  of  Avery,  for 
example,  we  have  been  working  on  an  Envi- 
ronmental Analysis  report  for  a  poeslble  tim- 
ber sale  that  would  be  sold  in  1983.  Pish  and 
Game  Department  personnel  have  been  In- 
vited to  participate  and  have  participated  in 
this  process.  We  understand  their  position  Is 
to  harvest  no  timber  in  this  area,  of  about 
13.000  acres,  that  would  require  any  new  road 
construction.  We  have  used  helicopters  to 
harvest  some  timber,  but  helicopter  logging 
is  limited  to  less  than  1  mile  from  a  landing 
or  road. 

I  have  not  approved  tJie  Environmental 
Analysis  report  or  made  my  final  choice  of 
alternatives  for  this  area.  However,  at  this 
time.  I  am  strongly  considering  an  alternative 
that  would  require  14.5  miles  of  new  road,  to 
harvest  about  6  to  7  million  board  feet,  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  75%  of  elk  habi- 
tat. All  of  the  new  roads  would  be  closed  after 
completion  of  the  timber  sale  for  at  least  5 
years.  Another  alternative  would  provide  12 
million  board  feet,  but  require  21  miles  of 
logging  roads  A  no  action  alternative  for 
this  area  would  maintain  elk  habitat  at  85 
to  90  percent  of  potential,  but  produce  no 
timber  harvest.  Each  million  board  feet  we 
harvest  provides  about  10  person  years  of 
local  employment  for  logging  and  primary 
processing,  and  would  build  about  100  homes 
for  Americans.  I  believe  our  primary  mission 
is  for  our  silvlculturists  and  wildlife  biolo- 
gists to  work  out  a  solution  so  that  we  can 
produce  both  timber  and  elk  in  cu-eas  like 
Nelson  Peak. 

Our  annual  timber  sale  volume  has  been 
reduced  from  317  million  board  feet  in  1980 
to  275  million  in  1981.  One  reason  for  this 
reduction,  which  may  be  temporary,  was 
to  provide  more  consideration  for  elk  and 
other  resource  needs. 

The  Forest  Service  is  interested  in  doing 
the  best  Job  we  possibly  can  to  serve  all 
Interests. 


THE      ADMINISTRATIONS      SOCIAL 
POLICY  DECISIONS 

O  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
administration  spokesmen  are  accurately 
reflecting  the  administration's  social 
policy  decisions,  we  are  being  presented 
with  an  extraordinary  change  in  the 
purposes  of  public  assistance. 

I  refer  to  the  March  19  statement  of 
Mr.  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.,  spokesman  for 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  20.  1981.  that— 

The  policy  decision  is  that  welfare  is  a 
safety  net  and  not  an  income-supplement 
program. 

Mr.  Dale  was  commenting  on  a  new 
report  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Welfare  Policy  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, entitled  "The  Poor:  Profiles  of 
Families  in  Poverty,"  which  analyzes  the 
impact  on  low-income  families  of  cer- 
tain of  the  administration's  proposed 
budget  reductions  and  program  charges. 
The  study  examined  the  aggregate  im- 
pact of  changes  in  six  Federal  pro- 
grams— aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  medicaid,  food  stamps,  low- 
income  energy  assistance,  public  hous- 
ing, and  comprehensive  employment  and 
training— on  families  in  10  States.  Sev- 
eral of  its  findings  merit  attention, 
among  them  the  conclusion  that  the  ad- 


ministration's proposals  would  narrow — 
and  in  some  cases  eliminate — the  income 
gap  between  welfare  recipients  who  work 
and  those  who  do  not  work,  thereby  re- 
ducing— and  in  some  cases  perhaps 
eliminating — the  incentive  to  work. 

The  policy  question  is  whether  a  wel- 
fare recipient  who  works  should  be  better 
off  than  one  who  does  not.  If  there  is  no 
economic  gain  from  working,  there  is  no 
economic  reason,  although  there  may  be 
other  reasons,  to  do  so. 

For  14  years,  the  program  we  know  as 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
has  embodied  the  principle  that  welfare 
recipients  who  are  able  to  work  should 
have  an  incentive  to  work.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967  established 
what  is  known  as  the  $30  and  a  third 
earned  income  disregard.  This  means 
that  a  welfare  recipient  who  works  can 
"keep  ■  the  first  $30  of  each  month's 
earnings,  plus  one-third  of  all  additional 
earnings,  plus  whatever  is  required  to  pay 
for  work-related  expenses  and  children's 
day  care.  The  welfare  check  is  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  earnings  in  excess  of  those 
disregarded  under  this  formula. 

In  New  York  State,  for  example,  an 
AFDC  family  of  four,  mother  and  three 
children,  with  no  outside  earnings  re- 
ceives $373  a  month  in  cash  assistance 
plus  $150  in  food  stamps.  Should  the 
family  head  take  a  part-time  job  paying 
$396  a  month — and  assuming  monthly 
work  expenses,  including  day  C£ire,  of  $200 
a  month — the  family's  net  cash  income 
would  be  $667,  plus  $40  in  food  stamps. 
Thus  the  family  as  a  whole  would  be  $191 
better  off  each  month  as  a  consequence 
of  the  mother's  employment  than  it 
would  be  if  she  stayed  at  home. 

The  result  is  that  a  significant  number 
of  welfare  recipients  do  work.  In  1977, 
some  21.8  percent  of  all  AFDC  families  in 
the  Nation  had  income  other  than  their 
welfare  benefit.  That  represents  a  popu- 
lation of  763,000  families,  65,000  of  them 
in  New  York,  who  are  both  economically 
better  off  as  a  consequence  of  working 
and  in  which  the  children  are  growing  up 
with  the  awareness  that  one  who  works 
is  better  off  than  one  who  does  not. 

The  administration  proposes  changes 
that  would  all  but  eliminate  this  incen- 
tive. In  the  10  States  sampled  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  the  average  difference 
in  monthly  incomes  between  welfare  re- 
cipients who  work  and  those  who  do  not 
is  $126.  Under  the  administration's  pro- 
posals, this  would  shrink  to  $29.  In  New 
York,  the  average  monthly  income  of 
AFDC  recipients  who  work  would  fall 
from  $704  to  $533,  just  $15  more  than  the 
average  income  of  nonworking  families. 
In  Louisiana,  the  difference  would  vanish 
entirely.  In  California  the  difference 
would  shrink  from  $188  to  $15. 

This  is  ironic,  to  say  the  least,  for 
this  is  an  administration  that  in  other 
pronouncements  appears  committed  to 
the  proposition  that  welfare  reciiwents 
must  work.  Indeed,  another  of  the  re- 
forms that  has  been  proposed  would  re- 
institute  the  practice — which  has  been  on 
the  Federal  statute  books  since  1964  but 
has  been  "suspended"  since  1968 — of  re- 
quiring welfare  recipients,  except  those 


with  very  young  children,  to  engage  in 
community  service  in  return  for  their 
monthly    check. 

All  this  bespeaks  a  politically  fashion- 
able but  fundamentally  inaccurate  view 
of  public  assistance.  The  program  we 
know  as  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  is  first  and  foremost  a  program 
to  aid  dependent  children.  Of  the  10.3 
million  individuals  receiving  AFDC  bene- 
fits in  1979,  only  3.1  million  were  adults; 
7.2  million  were  children,  4.2  million  of 
them  under  the  age  of  10. 

The  typical  AFDC  recipient  is  a  child 
living  in  a  fatherless  home.  Fatherless 
for  any  of  a  number  of  reasons:  Death, 
desertion,  divorce,  illegitimacy.  But  a 
child,  nevertheless. 

The  number  of  such  children  is  grow- 
ing. According  to  data  that  I  published 
in  the  spring  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Institute  for  Socioeconomic  Studies,  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  children 
being  bom  this  year  will  live  in  a  female- 
headed  household  that  receives  AFDC 
benefits  at  some  time  before  their  18th 
birthday.  One  child  in  three.  That  makes 
AFDC  second  only  to  public  education  as 
the  Government  program  with  the  widest 
impact  on  American  children. 

Recent  history  is  not  encouraging. 
Only  7  percent  of  the  children  bom  in 
19  iO  could  expect  to  spend  a  portion  of 
their  minority  in  a  female-headed 
family  receiving  AFDC  benefits. 
Seventeen  percent  of  those  bom  in  1950; 
22  percent  of  those  born  in  1960. 

These  are  dependent  children.  And 
AFDC  exists  in  order  to  keep  roofs  over 
their  heads,  food  in  their  mouths,  and 
clothes  on  their  backs.  It  embodies  the 
response  of  society  to  the  elemental 
needs  of  dependent  youngsters. 

It  is  not  a  lavish  program.  In  New 
York  State,  for  example,  the  average 
monthly  cash  benefit  today  for  a  family 
of  four  is  $373.  Other  than  a  slight  in- 
crease in  tiie  "shelter  allowance,"  this  is 
the  same  benefit  as  was  provided  in 
1974.  That  means'  its  purchasing  power 
has  been  eroded  64  percent  by  inflation 
in  the  7  years  since  it  was  established 
at  its  present  level. 

But  for  all  its  inadequacies,  it  is  first 
and  foremost  a  program  for  children. 
And  chances  in  it  should  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  their  impact  on  dependent 
children.  That  is  why  one  grows  weary  of 
debates  about  "welfare  policy"  that  are 
couched  in  terms  of  the  behavior  of 
adults.  It  is  not  a  program  for  adults. 
That  some  adults  are  also  supported  by 
it — 96  percent  of  them  husbandless 
women  with  children — is  a  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  most  dependent  chil- 
dren live  with  one  parent. 

Of  course,  some  of  those  adults  can 
work.  This  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  one  in  five  of  them 
do  work.  That  we  would  like  all  who  can 
work  to  work  is  attested  to  by  the  exist- 
ence, since  1967,  of  the  work  incentive 
program,  which  requires  adult  recipients 
to  register  for  work  and,  when  jobs  are 
available,  to  take  them.  Taking  away  the 
economic  incentive  to  work  will  not  re- 
duce dependency.  To  the  contrary.  Does 
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it  not  risk  consigning  AFDC  recipients 
to  permanent  dependency?  Does  it  noi 
reverse  two  decades  of  progress  in  Amer- 
ican social  policy?  It  should  be  resisted, 
I,  for  one,  will  resist  it.» 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
360(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Ccoitrol  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or.  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act.  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notification, 
tlie  Congress  has  30  calendar  days  dur- 
ing which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  a  proposed  sale  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Dei>artment  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  official  notification  wiU  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  eight  such  notifications  have 
been  received :  One  on  March  23 ;  six  on 
March  24;  and  one  on  March  25. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  these  preliminary  notifica- 
tions at  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  4229,  Dirksen 
Building. 

The  notifications  follow: 
Defense  SEcuRrry  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  23,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenoijk, 

Professional  Stalf  Member,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Deab  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated 
18  February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Southwestern  Pacific  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25 
million. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

iMrecfof. 

DeTENSE  SECUTRrTT  ASSISTANCE  ACENCT, 

Washington,  D.C.  March  24,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Deak  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated 
18  Peliruary  1976,  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Northeast  Asian  country  tenta- 


tively  estimated  to  cost   in   exceaa   of   $25 
million. 

Sincerely, 

Bekest  Geaves. 

IMrector. 

Defense  Secusitt 
Assistance  Acenct, 
Washington,  DC,  March  24,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional    Staff    Member,    Committee    on 
Foreign    Relations,    U.S.    Senate,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
I'ebruary  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)   of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At   the   instruction   of   the    Department   of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Southwestern  Pacific  country 
tentatively  estlnjated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $25 
million. 

Sincerely, 

Earnest  Graves, 

Director. 

Defense  SBcuarry, 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  24,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional    Staff    Member.    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton, D.C 
Dear    Dr.    Binnenduk:    By    letter    dated 
18  February.  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)   of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At    the    instruction    of   the   Department   of 
State.  I  wish   to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Northeast  Asian  country  ten- 
tatively estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $25 
million. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

IMrecfor. 

Defense      Secxtrity      Assistance 
Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  24.  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional    Staff    Member,    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director.  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
instruction  of   the  Department  of  State,   ! 
wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  no- 
tification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director. 

Defense       Securiti       AssisrAircs 
Agency, 

Washington.  D.C.  March  24,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional    Staff    Member.    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binneitouk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 


gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
instruction  of  the  Department  of  State,  I 
wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  no- 
tification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considertng  an 
offer  to  a  NATO  country  for  major  defeoae 
equipment  tentatively  estimated  to  co«t  In 
excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Gkavks, 

Director. 

Defense  SBctiRirr 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington,  DC.  March  24, 1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional    Staff   Member.    Committer  on 
Foreign   Relations,    US.   Senate,   Wa»h- 
ington.  D.C. 
Dear  Ds.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
CoDijress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At   the   instruction   of   the   Department   of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director. 

Defense  Sbccritt 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington.  D.C.  March  2S,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional    Staff    Member,   Committee  on 
Foreign   RelatiOH*,    US.  Senate.   Waih- 
ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February   1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Conijress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At   the    instruction   of   the   Department   of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Northeast  Asian  country  tenUUvely 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director.^ 


ALASKA'S  DOUBLE  LOSS 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  learned  that  Lt.  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott  and  Maj.  Gen.  Theodore  Jenes,  the 
ranking  Air  Force  and  Army  command- 
ers  in  Alaska,  are  leaving  their  current 
posts  for  new  assignments  outside 
Alaska.  Lieutenant  General  Scott,  the 
commander  of  all  Air  Force  units  to 
Alaska  and  the  ranking  US.  military  <rf- 
ficer  in  the  State,  will  now  be  servtog  in 
Seoul.  Korea.  Major  General  Jenes.  the 
commander  of  VS.  Army  forces  in 
Alaska,  is  moving  to  a  post  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Kans. 

These  gentlemen  have  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  both  the  military 
and  civilian  communities  in  Alaska.  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  these  out- 
standing military  (^cers  and  commend 
them  for  their  excellent  leadership  dur- 
ing their  tours  of  duty  in  Alaska.  They 
will  sincerely  be  missed— a  fact  reflected 
in  a  recent  editorial  printed  m  the  An- 
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chorage  Times  on  March  7.   1981.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  my  remarks  and  the 
Times'    editorial    be    included    in    the 
Ricou). 
The  article  follows : 

Double  Whammt 

Over  the  years  Anchorage  has  become  ac- 
customed to  the  roUtlon  or  mllttary  families, 
taking  from  the  community's  midst  some 
Tlbrant  people  and  sending  them  on  to  new 
assignments  elsewhere.  It's  a  sad  time,  usu- 
ally, because  friendships  only  so  recently 
made  become  severed  by  the  miles  that  sepa- 
rate Anchorage  from  the  new  duty  station 
of  those  Involved. 

But  It's  one  of  those  things  that  Is  part 
of  b«lng  civic  neighbors  to  military  estab- 
lishments. 

Even  so,  that  doesnt  lessen  the  regret 
produced  by  the  double  whammy  that  the 
top  brass  has  handed  to  Anchorage  In  the 
past  couple  of  weeks. 

Almost  simultaneously  came  orders  trans- 
ferring Air  Force  Lt.  Oen.  Wlnfleld  Scott  to 
Seoul,  Korea,  and  MaJ.  Oen.  Theodore  Jenes 
to  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Oen.  Jenes,  who  heads  Army  forces  In 
Alaska,  will  be  leaving  almost  any  day  now — 
pending  on  word  from  the  Department  of 
Army  as  to  bis  successor.  The  replacement 
for  Oen.  Scott,  the  top-ranking  military  man 
In  all  Alaska,  was  announced  at  the  same 
time  his  new  assignment  was  made  public, 
and  his  departure  date — the  last  day  of  this 
month — already  Is  set. 

Th»  result  U  that  two  of  the  most  popu- 
lar— and  beet — of  the  distinguished  military 
leaders  who  have  served  In  Alaska  will  be 
leaving  at  virtually  th«  same  time. 

Those  who  come  after  them  will  Snd  big 
■bees  to  fill. 

Quite  apart  from  their  Individually  heroic 
records  as  combat  officers,  both  Oen.  Scott 
mtlA  Oen.  Jenes  have  distinguished  them- 
selves as  concerned  leaders  of  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  with  them  and  for  them. 
They  may  be  general  ofllcers  In  rank,  but 
their  hearts  and  their  dedication  are  to  the 
Junior  officers  and  the  enlisted  personnel 
who  make  up  the  units  they  command.  The 
soldier  In  the  field,  the  airman  at  the  re- 
mote early  warning  radar  station  are  the 
ones  most  often  In  the  minds  of  these  two 
-jompasslonat'^  generals. 

And  their  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
troops  Is  genxilne.  There  Is  nothing  phony 
about  this  si^eclal  pair. 

They  likewise  have  maintained  a  respected 
rapport  with  civilian  community,  and  have 
even  further  solidified  the  unique  relation- 
ship thrt  czi3to  between  Anchorage  and  the 
All  Force  base  and  the  Army  for  which  are 
cur  nelijhbors 

Over  the  years  this  has  been  a  rich  and 
mutually  rewaidlng  experience  for  both  the 
military  and  the  clvUlan  communities.  De- 
spite the  barritrs  which  sometimes  are  placed 
between  military  forces  and  neighboring 
t^wns  and  clUrs  elsewhere,  there  always  has 
been  an  effOi-t  here  to  stress  common  Inter- 
ests rather  than  differing  goals. 

In  place  of  friction,  there  has  been  respect. 
In  place  of  aloofness,  there  has  been  a  blend- 
ing of  social  activities  and  the  nurturing  of 
friendships  at  all  levels. 

Oen.  Scott  and  Oen.  Jenes  have  encour- 
aged this  feeling  and.  Indeed,  have  been  ar- 
dent supporters  not  only  of  the  military  In 
In  Alaska  but  of  Alaska  Itself. 

They  will  be  missed.  We  wish  them  Ood- 
speed  and  all  good  fortune  in  their  new  as- 
slgnments.# 


1981  NATIONAL  CX>NFERENCE  OP 
CHRISTIANS  AND  JEWS  BROTH- 
ERHOOD AWARD 

•  Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
25  in  New  York  City,  Howard  Goldfeder, 
president  and  chief  executive  ofBcer  of 
Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc..  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  recrived  the  1981  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christian  and  Jews 
Brotherhood  Award.  Mr.  Goldfeder  is 
the  third  chief  executive  of  this  nation- 
wide department  store  chain  to  receive 
this  award.  In  1951,  Pred  Lazarus,  Jr. 
received  the  award  and  in  1975  the  reci- 
pient was  Hi.  Ralph  Lazarus. 

In  a  speech  accepting  the  award,  Mr. 
Goldfeders  comments  concerning  the 
needs  of  the  ciUes  and  his  company's 
dedication  to  staying  in  the  core  cities 
are  most  timely.  As  government  reduces 
its  funding,  volxmteer  organizations 
must  do  a  better  job,  he  notes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  portion  of 
Mr.  Goldfeder's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Recobo. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

RZMAKKS    or   HOWABO   OOLOFEDEB 

Federated  Department  Stores  plan  to  use 
funds  from  a  newly  established  915  million 
Federated  Foundation  to  move  towards 
doubling  our  contributions  in  terms  of  the 
portion  of  our  pretax  profits  used  for  this 
purpose. 

In  1980,  overall  company  giving,  Including 
Pederated's  30  divisions,  amounted  to  93.5 
mUUon. 

Another  part  of  our  tradition  is  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  dtles  we  serve.  I  think  it  is  fit- 
ting that  a  diversified  retail  firm  like  Fed- 
erated should  have  a  commitment  to  Amer- 
ica s  cities.  A  recent  book  by  a  Berkeley  pro- 
fessor named  Ounther  Barth  says  the  de- 
partment store  was  one  of  five  developments 
that  aJlowed  the  American  dty  to  prosper. 
The  others  were  the  apartment  house,  the 
metropolitan  press,  the  vaudeville  palace  and 
organized  baseball. 

Cities,  In  turn,  have  been  good  to  us. 
Unlike  organized  baseball,  we  don't  Intend 
to  leave. 

This  Is  not  to  say  it  will  be  easy.  These  are 
difficult  times  for  American  business  in  gen- 
eral and  retailers  In  particular.  Inflation  In- 
creases both  the  cost  of  the  merchandise  we 
buy  and  the  cost  of  running  our  operations. 
Intense  competition  severely  restricts  our 
abUlty  to  reflect  these  increases  in  our  prices. 
The  fact  that  the  retail  price  index  of  de- 
partment store  goods  in  1980  rose  at  a  rate 
of  only  about  half  the  overall  Inflation  rate 
is  a  measure  of  the  competitive  environment. 
So  Just  running  the  business  in  a  business- 
like vroy  is  a  big  challenge.  What  we  need 
today  Is  a  combination  .  .  .  the  aggressive 
pursuit  of  sales  combined  with  the  kind  of 
innovation  and  discipline  In  our  operations 
that  wUl  keep  our  business  healthy.  No  easy 
task. 

But  more  Is  needed  eui  well.  In  this  respect 
we  are  not  one  bit  different  than  is  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and  perhaps  particularly 
America's  cities.  Our  cities  have  all  had  a 
difficult  time  of  It  in  the  recent  past  and 
will  face  fresh  challenges  in  the  80's.  Many 
of  these  fresh  challenges  will  come  because 
of  changes  In  direction  for  our  country  as 
a  result  of  the  last  election. 

Most  of  lu  In  the  business  community  see 
these  changes  In  direction  as  Important  to 
the  very  survival  of  America.  I  dont  mean 


stirvlval  of  America  as  a  huge  market  for 
consiimer  goods.  Or  survival  of  America  as 
a  place  In  which  corporations  can  make  large 
profits  and  corporate  executives  can  make 
large  salaries.  I  do  mean  survival  of  America 
as  the  symbol  of  equality  and  Justice  and 
brotherhood  for  Christian  and  Jew,  black 
and  white,  man  and  woman,  young  and  old. 
We  could  not  survive  to  guarantee  these 
things  given  the  direction  In  which  we  were 
going.  A  bankrupt  nation  is  not  a  nation  In 
which  brotherhood  has  any  particular 
meaning. 

Now  that  we  have  the  change  In  direction. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  make  sure  the  benefits  of 
the  change  are  as  fairly  divided  as  we  are 
convinced  they  can  be.  We  must  make  sure 
that  as  methods  change,  goals  and  Ideals 
do  not. 

For  we  miut  remember,  as  all  these  pro- 
grsjns  fall  by  the  wayside  In  the  name  of 
much-needed  government  economy,  that  the 
goals  of  the  programs  were  almost  always 
good,  and  founded  In  the  highest  possible 
Ideals. 

So  If  the  cutbacks  we're  all  reading  so 
much  about  today  mean  a  stronger  America, 
better  able  to  benefit  all  Its  citizens  but 
without  the  mushrooming  cost  of  the  past, 
this  Is  all  to  the  good. 

But  we  can't  let  less  government  In  our 
lives  and  less  cost  to  taxpayers  mean  less 
fairness  to  our  minorities,  less  equality  In 
American  life,  less  opportunity  for  good  Job* 
and  a  good  education,  less  honesty  in  the 
marketplace,  less  health,  less  safety,  less  se- 
curity for  our  older  people,  less  art  and  cul- 
ture available  to  fewer  people. 

How  can  we  make  sure  this  doesn't 
happen? 

We  can  do  this.  I  believe,  by  looking  at  this 
period  in  American  history  as  an  obligation 
for  us  to  do  more,  rather  than  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  less. 

If  we  do  not  look  at  It  this  way,  we  wUl 
have  failed  our  country  and  failed  ourselves, 
as  well.  For  in  effect,  we  have  been  saying  for 
many  years  that  we  can  do  the  Job  better 
without  so  much  government.  We  have  made 
that  promise  and  that  promise  must  now  be 
fulfilled. 

We  have  promised  to  provide  more  and 
better  Jobs  for  our  minorities,  without  mind- 
less quotas. 

We  have  promised  to  treat  women  in  the 
workplace  in  the  same  way  in  which  we 
treat  men.  without  bureaucratic  prodding. 

We  have  promised  to  strike  sensible  bal- 
ance between  environmental  concerns  and 
the  need  for  economic  growth,  without  an 
Interfering  government. 

We  have  promised  to  let  the  marketplace 
regulate  prices,  without  needless  rules  and 
regulations. 

We  have  promised  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  men  and  women  who  work 
for  us.  without  armies  of  inspectors. 

We  have  promised  to  run  our  business  In 
a  way  that  is  fair  to  our  customers,  without 
government  Interveners. 

These  promises  must  be  kept.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  who  believe  they  will  not  be 
kept.  If  we  do  not  keep  them,  we  may  never 
have  another  chance  to  have  our  convictions 
taken  seriously. 

So  those  of  us  who  lead  American  busi- 
nesses must  make  sure  the  businesses  we 
lead  are  managed  in  such  a  way  that  these 
promises  are  kept. 

We  must  also  make  8\ire  that  private  not- 
for-profit  organizations  on  which  Americans 
have  traditionaly  depended  for  help  in  time 
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of  need  and  for  cultural  enrichment  are  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively  led  and  adequately 
financed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  in  the  business 
community  can  do  three  things  here. 

First,  we  can  make  sure  that  we  and 
our  associates  are  providing  the  kind  of  high- 
quality  volunteer  leadership  that  is  going 
to  become  increasingly  important  as  the  gov- 
ernment steps  away  from  a  broad  range  of 
social  and  cultural  programs.  Strong  vol- 
unteer organizations  were  once  one  of  the 
unique  halmarks  of  American  life.  A  tend- 
ency to  turn  vast  areas  of  human  and  cul- 
tural services  over  to  the  government  weak- 
ened many  of  these  organizations.  We  must, 
through  our  efforts,  rebuild  them. 

Second,  we  must  make  sure  the  organi- 
zations we  support  are  meeting  real  needs. 
As  the  government  pulls  back,  needs  will 
increase.  Those  of  us  who  volunteer  our  time 
and  contribute  our  money  will  have  to  do 
a  better  Job  than  we  have  done  In  the  recent 
past  to  set  priorities  and  put  more  effort  Into 
those  organizations  which  meet  real  needs. 

And  third,  we  are  going  to  have  to  make 
sure  those  organizations  that  are  filling  real 
needs  are  adequately  financed.  A  recent  Con- 
ference Board  study  Indicates  that  fewer 
than  30  percent  of  the  two  million  corpora- 
tions In  the  United  States  make  any  kind 
of  charitable  contributions  at  all. 

Those  companies  that  do  not  make  con- 
tributions must  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  And 
those  of  us  who  do  make  contributions  must 
be  encouraged  to  do  more.  For  many  years. 
Federated  has  contributed  considerable  sums 
of  money  to  charitable  organizations.  Last 
year  our  contributions  totaled  about  three 
and  one-half  million  dollars. 

The  new  challenges  of  the  80's,  however, 
make  it  clear  that  this  is  not  enough.  We 
have  recently  funded  a  charitable  founda- 
tion with  915  million.  Our  current  plan  Is 
to  use  funds  from  the  foundation  to  move 
towards  doubling  our  contributions  in  terms 
of  the  portion  of  our  pretax  profits  used 
for  this  purp)ose.  We  won't  do  this  over- 
night. But  as  needs  Increase  we  will  increase 
our  contributions  to  do  our  part  to  help 
meet  them. 

This  Is  one  way  In  which  It  is  our  Intent 
to  keep  our  promise  to  America.  But  keep- 
ing the  promise  Is  more  than  big  companies 
giving  away  large  sums  of  money. 

Keeping  the  promise  Is  a  Job  for  all  of 
us  as  we  go  about  our  dally  lives.  I'm  sure 
we   wUl   all   do   our  part.9 


PROPOSAL   TO   CAP   MEDICAID 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  engage  in  a  brief  discussion  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee regarding  the  proposal  to  cap  the 
medicaid  program. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  involve  the 
Senate  in  a  lengthy  debate  or  vote  on 
this  proposal.  However,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  express  my  disapproval  for  the 
cap.  A  cutback  of  Federal  support  for 
medicaid  of  this  magnitude  has  the  po- 
tential for  doing  great  harm.  As  the  di- 
rector for  the  medicaid  agency  in  my 
State  recently  said — 

The  proposals  take  the  heart  out  of  basic 
human  services. 

In  addition  to  expressing  my  reserva- 
tions about  the  medicaid  cap.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  will 
engage  in  a  discussion  of  possible  alter- 
natives. I  am  also  aware  that  several 
of  my  colleagues  share  my  misgivings. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  is  here  and 
also  wishes  to  make  some  remarks  about 
this  issue. 


The  administration  is  proposing  to 
limit  the  entitlement  nature  of  the 
medicaid  health  insurance  program  for 
low-income  people.  In  this  fiscal  year, 
roughly  18  million  people  will  receive 
medical  services  under  the  medicaid 
program. 

Just  who  are  these  people  who  depend 
on  medicaid? 

Two  children,  age  2  and  6,  in  an  AFDC 
family  of  three.  The  father  deserted  the 
family.  The  monthly  income  is  $252. 
The  family  Uves  in  Great  Falls. 

A  45-year-old  woman  who  spent  17 
years  of  her  life  in  a  State  mental  hos- 
pital because  no  one  was  able  to  diag- 
nose her  disease  as  cerebral  palsy.  She 
was  subsequently  released,  placed  on 
medicaid  and  entered  an  intermediate 
care  facility.  Soon  after  she  was  able 
to  move  into  a  group  home  and  is  now 
leading  a  more  independent  Ufe.  She 
lives  in  Helena. 

A  foster  care  child,  bom  illegitimately, 
who  suffers  from  spinabifida.  No  one 
wants  to  adopt  the  child  because  of  the 
medical  expenses  involved.  The  child 
lives  in  Billings. 

A  70-year-old  widow  who  lives  on  an 
SSI  payment  of  $238  a  month.  She  lives 
in  Roundup. 

A  45-year-old  man.  a  former  logger, 
who  was  disabled  at  work.  He  lives  with 
his  wife  and  three  children.  Their  total 
subsistence  income  is  atx}Ut  $500  per 
month.  The  family  lives  in  Missoula. 

These  examples  drawn  from  my  State 
of  Montana  illustrate  that  the  medicaid 
program  is,  indeed,  benefiting  the  truly 
needy.  It  is  a  vital  safety  net  that  must 
be  preserved. 

The  administration  proposes  to  limit 
Federal  expenditures  for  the  program  in 
fiscal  1982  to  a  5-percent  increase  over 
the  prior  year  and  set  the  spending  in- 
creases in  subsequent  years  to  the  infla- 
tion rate,  as  measured  by  the  GNP  de- 
flator. This  restriction  in  growth  will  re- 
duce Federal  medicaid  spending  by  $15 
billion  over  the  next  5  years.  It  would 
reduce  spending  by  over  $1  billion  in 
flscal  1982.  These  estimated  cutbacks 
are  conservative  and  could  be  substan- 
tially higher. 

The  administration's  rationale  is  os- 
tensibly to  slow  the  growth  of  the  medic- 
aid program  until  fundamental  reforms 
can  be  implemented.  We  still  do  not  know 
much  about  these  fundamental  reforms. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  have 
earnestly  studied  the  proposal.  I  have 
genuinely  tried  to  appreciate  the  ration- 
ale behind  the  measure.  I  have  listened 
to  Secretary  Schweiker  explain  the  neces- 
sity for  the  cap  and  assure  me  that 
States  can  absorb  the  cutbacks. 

But  in  spite  of  these  efforts,  the  logic 
behind  the  cap  simply  escapes  me.  It  just 
does  not  make  sense. 

I  fail  to  understand  it  because  I  look 
at  Montana  and  I  see  that  my  State  is 
now  projecting  a  cost  overrun  of  some 
$7.5  million  and  may  be  forced  to  abol- 
ish all  optional  services. 

I  do  not  understand  it  because  I  know 
furthermore  that  over  half  the  States  are 
facing  similar  large-scale  medicaid  cuts 
even  before  the  cap  is  imposed 

A  sudden  and  substantial  limit  on 
Federal  expenditures  will  further  threat- 


en medical  care  for  the  indigent  at  a  time 
when  State  medicaid  budgets  are  already 
hard  pressed. 

In  my  judgment,  the  proposed  cap  Is 
ill  conceived  and  ill  designed.  It  does 
nothing  to  address  the  endemic  causes  of 
rising  health  care  expenditures.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  cap  will,  in  my  view,  shift 
costs  to  States  and  localities  and  dimin- 
ish access  to  basic  health  care  services 
for  miUions  of  our  less  advantaged 
citizens. 

The  proposal  is  flawed  in  many  re- 
spects. 

First,  it  punishes  States — such  as  New 
York  and  Michigan — that  have  adopted 
or  are  implementing  rational  cost  con- 
tainment strategies.  These  State  efforts 
need  to  be  encouraged.  A  sudden  loss  of 
funds  will  imperil  the  innovative  reforms 
States  are  now  adopting. 

Second,  the  cap  puts  the  cart  before 
the  horse  by  cutting  back  oti  Federal 
funds  before  fundamental  program  re- 
forms are  proposed  and  implemented. 
These  reforms  may  ease  the  regulatory 
burden  on  States  and  provide  greater 
freedom  and  flexibility  in  administering 
State  programs. 

But,  can  we  seriously  discuss  limiting 
the  entitlement  nature  of  medicaid  be- 
fore we  know  precisely  what  the  admin- 
istration has  in  mind  when  it  talks 
about  fundamental  reforms?  And,  how 
can  we  seriously  discuss  limiting  the  en- 
titl«nent  nature  of  medicaid  before  we 
understand  the  degree  to  which  this 
greater  latitude  will  enable  the  States 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  their  program 
without  eliminating  essential  beneflts? 

Third,  many  States  are  experiencing 
unexpected  growth  in  their  medicaid 
caseloads  due  to  economic  circumstances 
beyond  their  control.  The  proposed  cap 
penalizes  individuals  in  States  that  are 
economically  hard  hit. 

Fourth,  many  States  including  my 
State  of  Montana,  are  now  considering 
regulations  to  drop  optional  beneflciar- 
ies  and  services  from  their  medicaid  pro- 
gram. For  some  States  there  is  no  more 
fat  to  cut.  They  have  cut  back  to  the 
bone.  I  shudder  to  think  how  these  States 
will  absorb  further  shortages  in  funds. 

For  all  of  these  reascms  I  strenuously 
object  to  the  imposition  of  a  cap  on 
medicaid.  The  Finance  Committee  will 
be  instructed  to  save  over  $1  billion  in 
fiscal  1982  in  its  health  programs.  The 
Senate  Budget  Committee  has  already 
indicated  that  these  savings  can  be  ac- 
comollshed  in  ways  other  than  capping 
medicaid. 

I  look  to  my  chairman  of  the  Hnance 
Committee  for  reinforcement  here.  It  is 
mv  sincere  hope  that  we  can — with  a 
little  imagination — save  this  money 
without  doing  harm  to  the  most  need- 
iest members  of  our  society. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  one  ot  the 
most  comoassionate.  sensitive  Monbers 
of  this  bodv.  He  is  widely  resoected  for 
his  concern  for  those  among  us  who  are 
less  fortunate. 

"ITie  Finance  Committee  is  well  known 
for  dev^oping  innovative  cost-saving 
prcHJOsals.  As  in  past  years,  the  staff  has 
developed  several  alternatives  for  the 
committee's  consideration. 

Can  the  Senator  offer  me  some  assur- 
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ance  that  we  in  the  Finance  Committee 
will  not  talce  the  easy  way  out?  That  we 
will  seriously  explore  alternatives  that 
will  not  impact  directly  on  the  medically 
indigent? 

In  my  view,  the  imposition  of  the  cap 
on  medicaid  is  a  shortsighted  answer 
with  long-term,  irreversible  conse- 
quences. I  look  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas for  his  wise  advice. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  to  balance 
the  budget  represents  an  enormous  task. 
To  do  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  break 
the  momentum  of  spiraling  Federal  costs 
that  has  built  up  over  the  past  quarter 
century.  As  many  have  pointed  out.  in 
just  the  last  10  years  Federal  spending 
has  increased  from  $211  to  $655  billion. 

A  balanced  budget  will  certainly  re- 
quire a  fresh  look  and  a  healthy  skepti- 
cism toward  programs  that  have  often 
been  built  up  laboriously  over  the  years 
and  stronglj'  supported  by  proponents. 
Medicare  and  medicaid  must  certainly 
be  included  among  those  programs  to  be 
reevaluated. 

The  total  health  component  is  cur- 
rently about  10  percent  of  the  budget 
and  13.5  percent  of  the  nonnulitary  por- 
tion of  the  budget.  The  increases  in  this 
component  have  been  rapid — from  $1.8 
billion  in  1965  to  $73.4  billion  in  1982. 
In  fact,  medicare  alone  will  account  for 
about  $48  bUlion  in  1982. 

Until  recently,  increases  in  the  price 
of  health  care,  as  measured  by  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (CPI),  consistently 
exceeded  price  increases  in  the  rest  of 
the  economy.  A  major  exception  to  this 
trend  occurred  during  the  economic 
stabilisation  program  (August  1971  to 
April  1974  for  health)  when  medical  care 
prices  increased  at  lower  rates  than 
general  price  levels.  After  these  controls 
were  lifted,  medical  care  prices  immedi- 
ately began  to  increase  faster  than  all 
consumer  prices.  Recently,  medical  care 
prices  in  total  have  been  increasing 
faster  than  all  consumer  prices,  with 
hospital  room  rates  leading  the  way. 

As  a  first  step  toward  bringing  these 
costs  under  control,  the  President  has 
proposed  a  reduction  of  almost  $2  billion 
in  Federal  spending  in  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  con- 
cerned, as  are  many  of  his  colleagues, 
that  these  cuts,  and  any  additional  cuts 
which  we  decide  upon  during  the  course 
of  our  discussions  today,  be  made  very 
carefully.  Numerous  days  of  hearings 
have  been  held  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  afford  us  the  opportunity 
to  hear  from  the  public  about  the  ad- 
ministrations  proposals.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  grateful  for  the  number 
of  suggestions  made  by  these  witnesses, 
and  I  hope  we  can  sort  out  these  pro- 
posals and  come  up  with  specific  spend- 
ing reduction  recommendations  that  are 
responsible,  equitable,  and  help  spread 
the  burden  of  these  cuts. 

We  will  also  consider  those  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  administration.  It  is  our  belief, 
however,  that  both  medicare  and  medic- 
aid must  be  examined  during  this  proc- 
ess. While  recognizing  that  proposals  for 
long-term  reform  are  in  the  works,  we 


believe  some  reasonable  changes  at  the 
current  time  are  both  possible  and  de- 
sirable. 

The  medicaid  cap  which  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Montana  has 
raised  for  discussion  at  this  time  is  one 
specific  proposal  that  will  be  reviewed 
very  carefully.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  agrees  that  maximum  fiexlbillty 
for  the  States  is  a  desirable  goal.  How- 
ever, in  providing  this  fiexibility  with 
one  hand,  we  must  not  limit  their  funds 
so  drastically  with  the  other  hand  as  to 
inhibit  any  positive  innovation. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  for 
some  time  the  States  have  requested  in- 
creased administrative  freedom  with  re- 
spect to  medicaid  so  they  themselves 
could  design  more  cost  effective  pro- 
grams. The  President's  proposal  is  de- 
signed to  allow  States  the  freedom  to 
implement  any  number  of  changes, 
which  could  well  result  in  a  medicaid 
program  better  suited  to  each  individ- 
ual State  while  at  the  same  time  produce 
significant   savings. 

While  the  decision  regarding  a  budget 
target  will  be  set  in  the  context  of  this 
debate,  the  details  with  respect  to  the 
specific  proposals  to  reduce  spending 
must  be  made  within  the  appropriate 
authorizing  committees.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  assures  his  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Montana  and  New  York 
that  Finance  will  examine  the  medicaid 
cap  and  all  other  proposals  very  care- 
fully. 

The  Budget  Committee's  recommen- 
dations to  the  Finance  Committee  do 
not  bind  us  to  any  specific  proposals. 
They  are  intended  to  leave  us  sufficient 
flexibility  to  achieve  savings  through 
various  options.  We  may  well  want  to 
consider  alternatives  to  this  proposal.  I 
would  like  to  maintain  that  flexibility 
for  the  Finance  Committee  and  not  be- 
gin a  lengthy  debate  on  specific  pro- 
posals before  the  committee  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  fully  consider  its  options. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  committee 
will  be  able  to  find  the  required  savings. 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  concern  today 
should  be  whether  or  not  we  can  live 
with  the  Budget  Committee  number.  I 
believe  that  we  can. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
giving  me  an  opportunity  to  join  in  this 
discussion. 

I  stand  here  as  a  representative  of  a 
State  with  932,000  children  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  will  continue  to 
need  the  assistance  of  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram. I  mention  children  because  47  per- 
cent of  the  total  medicaid  population  are 
children.  I  also  represent  100.000  elderly 
and  chronically  disabled  persons  who  will 
continue  to  require  some  form  of  long 
term  care  services  provided  by  the  medic- 
aid program. 

Like  every  other  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  concerned  about  the  cost  of 
health  care  services.  We  are  charged  with 
looking  at  different  ways  of  delivering 
quality  health  care  in  a  more  cost-effec- 
tive manner.  That  is,  and  will  continue 
to  be.  a  fundamental  challenge.  Let  us, 
therefore,  pause  and  look  to  see  whether 
the  current  proposal  will  help  or  deter 
us  from  reaching  that  ultimate  goal. 


I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  proposal 
to  cap  the  medicaid  program  and  foimd 
that  it  would,  if  implemented,  place 
community-based  and  noninstitutional 
programs  more  at  risk  than  established 
institutional  programs;  that  it  would 
force  States  to  reduce  payment  levels  to 
financially  hard-pressed  health  care  pro- 
viders; that  it  would  cause  States  to  start 
eliminating  optional  services  and  recipi- 
ent classes  from  coverage:  and  that  it 
would  entirely  exclude  certain  classes 
of  providers  from  participation  in  medic- 
aid. 

As  Senators,  it  Is  our  responsibility  to 
deliberate  on  these  matters.  We  need  to 
take  a  close  look  at  the  medicaid  progrsmi 
as  it  is  administered  today.  There  are  52 
separate  medicaid  programs  with  dif- 
ferent eligibility  standards  and  benefits; 
a  Federal  matching  rate  that  arbitrarily 
penalizes  States  with  large  medicaid 
populations;  11  States  with  experimen- 
tal and  alternative  reimbursement  pro- 
grams designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
health  care;  and  a  program  that  still  does 
not  provide  health  care  for  millions  of 
poor  people.  We  are  now  being  asked  to 
reduce  this  program  further.  Let  every 
Senator  understand  two  things:  First, 
we  are  not  talking  about  reductions  in  a 
program  that  has  covered  all  of  those  in 
need;  and.  second,  the  changes  to  come 
will  occur  because  of  fiscal  pressures  im- 
posed by  this  administration,  not  be- 
cause the  need  has  suddenly  vanished. 

Again,  this  is  the  challenge  to  all  Sen- 
ators, and  especially  to  those  of  us  who 
sit  on  the  Finance  Committee,  for  it  Is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
where  these  decisions  will  come  about. 
There  are  alternatives,  some  of  them 
good,  and  we  will  look  at  them  all. 

I  do  have  one  last  concern  that  I  am 
compelled  to  state  at  this  time :  That  this 
Congress  not  forget  in  its  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  medicaid  program 
the  cost  containment  efforts  of  States 
like  New  York  and  Michigan.  My  State, 
along  with  others,  learned  years  ago  that 
health  care  costs -could  not  continue  to 
rise  unabated.  Therefore,  New  York  State 
passed  its  own  laws  that  would  allow  it 
to  curtail  the  rate  of  increases  in  the 
niedicaid  program,  and  since  1975  the 
State  has  saved  $2.4  billion.  Because  New 
York's  cost  containment  efforts  have  been 
so  successful  in  eliminating  excess  health 
care  costs,  this  State  would  be  especially 
penalized  by  the  proposed  medicaid  cap. 
It  is  only  fair  that  these  efforts  be  given 
consideration  in  the  coming  debates. 


AMERICAN  CONCERN  WITH  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY  AND  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  evident  that  we  are  at  a  watershed 
in  our  foreign  policy  and  in  our  views 
of  what  constitutes  an  adequate  military 
instrument  to  support  that  policy.  The 
ominous  rise  of  Soviet  adventurism  and 
an  exponential  increase  of  our  depend- 
ence of  importing  critical  materials  have 
contributed  to  a  quickening  of  American 
concern  with  foreign  affairs  and  national 
defense. 

Immediately  after  World  War  II,  the 
Soviet  threat  was  seen  mainly  as  the 
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danger  posed  by  a  massive  Red  Army 
ready  to  strike  from  its  bases  in  Eastern 
Europe.  More  recently,  the  Soviets  em- 
braced detente  because  of  their  military 
weakness.  All  the  while,  however,  the 
U.S.SJI.  was  embarked  on  a  campaign 
to  achieve  military  superiority. 

Throughout  the  past  decade.  Soviet 
military  spending  has  far  outstripped 
that  of  the  United  States.  And  as  they 
have  grown  stronger,  the  Soviets  have 
become  more  adventurous.  They  have 
sown  the  seeds  of  violence  in  Africa,  in 
Asia,  and  in  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin 
America.  For  the  first  time  since  World 
War  II.  the  Red  Army  marched  out  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  to  invade  Afghanistan. 

That  the  United  States  has  grown 
increasingly  dependent  on  imported  raw 
materials  was  brought  into  sharp  relief 
by  the  OPEC  oU  embargo  of  1973.  But 
there  is  now  an  awareness  that  other 
imports  such  as  cobalt  are  also  critically 
vital  to  us.  Without  these  materials,  we 
could  be  as  severely  crippled  as  if  we  had 
been  ground  under  the  heels  of  an  in- 
vading army. 

At  this  same  time  of  expanding  Soviet 
adventurism  and  material  interdepend- 
ency,  we  are  also  embarking  on  strength- 
ening our  long-neglected  military 
forces.  Given  the  great  expense  and  long 
lead  times  necessary  for  this  renewal  of 
our  defenses,  the  general  directions  of 
our  military  programs  that  we  initiate 
now  will  largely  determine  the  capabili- 
ties and  limitations  of  our  military  forces 
into  the  next  century.  Unless  we  factor 
in  our  relevant  foreign  policy  interests, 
we  may  find  ourselves  later  in  a  position 
where  military  limitations  restrict  our 
foreign  policy  options  or  where  the  capa- 
bilities we  do  have  dictate  less  than  satis- 
factory choices.  The  jury-rigging  we 
have  had  to  do  to  project  a  modest  mili- 
tary presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  region 
should  be  a  sufiScient  lesson  to  us  in  this 
regard. 

I  ask  that  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor's 
splendid  article  that  recently  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  be  entered  in  the 
Record.  Entitled,  "Tell  the  Military  Ex- 
actly What  You  Want,"  General  Taylor 
endorses  views  that  have  been  held  by 
some  of  us  for  a  number  of  years: 
Namely,  that  the  general  shape  of  our 
Nation's  military  forces  should  be  deter- 
mined by  our  national  interests  abroad 
and  by  the  foreign  policies  we  adopt  to 
protect  those  interests. 

I  ask  also  that  my  attached  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  be  entered  into  the  Record. 
Dated  nearly  2  years  ago.  the  letter  calls 
for  a  definition  of  our  likely  future  in- 
terests and  the  foreign  policy  require- 
ments that  would  guide  our  defense 
planners. 

The  material  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  11,  1981) 

Tell  the  Milttart  Exactly  What  Ton 

Want 

(By  Maxwell  D.  Taylor) 

At  a  time  when  President  Reagan  Is  asking 
sacrifice  and  greater  efficiency  In  the  civil 
sectors  of  government,  he  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  display  equal  toughness  in  examin- 
ing the  military  policy  recommended  by  the 
Pentagon.  To  do  so,  he  should  require  evi- 
dence of  how  major  military  requirements 


relate  to  the  protection  of  specific  national 
interests  and  to  the  support  of  the  foreign 
policy  he  expects  to  carry  out.  Thus,  he  could 
verify  the  correlation  of  military  with  for- 
eign policy  before  committing  himself  to  the 
vast  new  military  programs,  consisting  large- 
ly of  high-priced  weaponry,  now  being 
pressed  upon  him. 

No  such  linkage  between  foreign  and  mili- 
tary policy  has  even  l^een  effected  in  the  past. 
A  recent  example  of  failure  of  policy  correla- 
tion was  the  sudden  proclamation  last  year 
of  the  Carter  Doctrine  In  response  to  the  So- 
viet invasion  of  Afghanistan.  With  little 
warning,  the  armed  forces  found  themselves 
responsible  for  the  defense  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  region,  barren  of  bases  and  allies  and 
practically  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  still 
struggling  to  give  some  credibility  to  the  po- 
litical decision  by  shifting  naval  forces  need- 
ed elsewhere  to  the  Gulf  while  touting  the 
creation  of  a  Rapid  Deployment  Force.  The 
latter,  to  date,  consists  only  of  several  hun- 
dred officers  and  men.  a  few  contingency 
plans  and  a  couple  of  robust  Interservlce 
feuds. 

As  It  takes  a  fresh  look  at  our  overall  for- 
eign policy  today,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  a  precious  opportunity  to  demand  from 
Defense  a  clear  and  timely  military  policy 
consistent  with  its  major  political  objectives. 
But  the  civil  leaders  must  be  ready  to  give 
the  military  specific  guidance  of  a  sort  gen- 
erally lacking  in  the  past. 

For  maximum  utility,  such  guidance 
should  clearly  outline  the  major  tasks  the 
armed  forces  would  be  expected  to  perform 
in  the  next  five  to  10  years.  In  the  case  of 
the  strategic  forces.  It  would  likely  reaffirm 
their  primary  task  as  the  deterrence  of  a  So- 
viet strategic  attack  on  us  or  our  allies.  But 
what  kind  of  forces  would  produce  this  deter- 
rent effect?  The  guidance  might  properly 
prescribe  that  adequate  forces  be  able  to  de- 
stroy certain  specific  Soviet  target  systems 
under  certain  stated  conditions  with  a  mini- 
mum acceptable  pyercentage  of  probability. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  might  revert  to  the 
fallacy  of  seeking  parity  with  the  Russians  In 
numbers  of  weapons. 

For  the  general-purpose  (non-nuclear) 
forces,  it  would  no  longer  suffice  to  say.  as  in 
the  past,  merely  that  they  should  be  able  to 
fight  one-and-one-half  or  two-and-one-half 
wars  simultaneously  without  Indication  of 
where  and  how  long  they  would  be  expected 
to  fight  without  benefit  of  major  reinforce- 
ment. 

In  NATO,  the  Immediate  question  is  how 
to  offset  the  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and.  In  so  doing,  how  to  obtain 
a  larger  military  contribution  from  our  allies. 
Our  military  chiefs  will  need  to  know  to  what 
extent,  if  any.  they  should  plan  to  modernize 
NATO  weaponrv  despite  allied  coolness  to  the 
idea  and  whether  to  consider  a  further  in- 
crease in  our  own  forces  currently  deployed 
there.  In  the  latter  connection  they  need  to 
know  what  percentage  of  our  current  combat 
strength  can  be  safely  committed  to  this  area 
beyond  an  ocean  that  our  Navy  may  not  be 
able  to  control. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  first  question  to 
answer  is  whether  the  Reagan  administration 
adheres  to  the  Carter  Doctrine  unchanged 
and  expects  the  Pentagon  to  give  it  military 
meaning.  If  so.  what  level  of  defense  is  de- 
sired— a  military  presence  merely  to  show 
the  flag,  or  a  tripvrtre  force  bie  enough  to 
force  the  Soviets  to  attack  and  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  unpredictable  escalation?  Or  will 
the  eventual  goal  be  a  major  defensive  front 
comparable  to  that  currently  In  Western 
Europe?  In  anv  case,  where  will  the  trained 
manoower  come  from  to  provide  combat - 
sustainable  forces  without  e  return  to  peace- 
time conscription? 

Because  of  the  costs  Involved,  the  military 
planners  should  receive  guidance  as  to  the 


level  of  readiness  to  be  required  of  opera- 
tional forces.  It  will  not  do  to  say  merely  that 
all  forces  should  be  ready  to  fight  anywhere 
at  any  time  but.  rather,  that  specified  task 
forces  should  be  ready  to  go  to  certain  places 
in  an  order  of  priority.  A  trained  combat  unit 
In  the  United  States  has  little  timely  value 
without  tJie  ships  and  aircraft  to  move  it  to 
its  destination  overseas  and  a  supply  line  to 
forward  It  munitions,  supplies  and  loss  re- 
placements. Task  readiness  of  this  sort  re- 
quires carefully  coordinated  interservlce 
planning — something  we  have  done  imper- 
fectly in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  these  longstanding  threats 
in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  there  are  new 
conditions  arising  worldwide  affecting  our 
interests  that  a  new  military  policy  must 
recognize.  Three  are  particularly  Important: 
the  growing  dejjendence  of  the  economy  on 
access  to  overseas  markets,  the  Instability 
and  turbulence  resulting  from  excessive 
population  growth  in  many  Third  World 
countries  of  vital  interest  to  us  and  the  dan- 
gers to  our  citizens  and  our  overseas  assets 
of  international  terrorism.  To  cope  with  the 
foregoing,  our  military  leaders  are  entitled 
to  know  what  role  the  armed  forces  will  be 
expected  to  play  where  and  under  what 
conditions. 

With  comprehensive  guidance  of  the  sorts  I 
have  mentioned  and  a  presidential  mandate 
to  produce  and  maintain  forces  capable  of 
the  tasks  indicated,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  be  able  to  produce  an  appro- 
priate policy  and  force  structure.  If  so.  the 
results  could  be  extraordinary. 

For  the  first  time,  we  would  have  an  ap- 
propriate linkage  of  foreign  and  military 
policy  and.  at  the  same  time,  a  sound  basis 
for  Justifying  military  needs. 

We  would  have  established  task -readiness 
as  the  measure  of  military  sufficiency  and. 
in  so  doing,  rejected  the  fallacy  of  matching 
numbers  with  the  Russians. 

The  armed  forces  would  be  protected  from 
their  innate  inclination  to  prepare  for  the 
kind  of  war  they  would  prefer  to  fiRht. 

In  due  course,  the  president  would  regain 
a  voice  in  international  councils  strong 
enough  to  ensure  the  close  attention  of  all 
present — especially  the  Russians. 

COMmTTZE   OIT   POREICN    RELATIONS. 

Washington.  D.C.,  October  11.  1979. 
Hon.  Fbank  CwumcH. 

Chairman.  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  M«.  Chairman;  When  the  SALT 
TYeaty  came  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  was  In  full  harmony  with 
those  who  hoped  that  the  Treaty  could  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits  and  not  linked 
to  other  matters.  In  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings, however,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, former  Secretary  Kissinger,  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  expressed  their  concema  re- 
garding the  trends  In  the  growth  of  our  mU- 
Itary  capability  vis-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  support  of  the  Treaty  In  large  measure 
hinged  on  making  adequate  provision  for  our 
future  military  strength. 

While  I  share  those  same  concerns  and 
think  we  must  deal  with  them.  I  nevertheless 
had  hoped  that  once  the  concerns  had  been 
expressed,  they  could  be  put  aside  while  we 
went  ahead  with  our  consideration  of  SALT. 
Debate  on  the  military  concerns,  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  taking  Its  very 
proper  role  of  assessing  the  implications  of  a 
military  buildup,  would  follow.  As  you  know, 
things  have  not  worked  out  as  I  had  hoped. 

Instead,  the  Administration  has  taken  up 
these  concerns  now  In  an  effort  to  gain  SALT 
support,  and  in  my  view — despite  Secretary  of 
Defense  Brown's  statement  to  the  contrary — 
have  linked  mUitary  concerns  very  definitely 
to  the  SALT  Treaty.  For  example,  they  are 
going  to  pull  defense  matters  out  of  the 
budget  for  early  presentation  (by  late  No- 
vember according  to  testimony  of  SecretAry 
Brown). 
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They  say  that  the  percentage  they  are 
going  to  submit  would  have  been  submitted 
with  or  without  SALT,  but  It  Is  no  secret 
that  discussions  are  under  way  In  the  Ad- 
ministration, at  the  highest  level,  to  submit 
not  only  a  5-year  plan,  but  to  also  address 
th*  proposals  for  a  5  percent  Increase  de- 
manded by  those  who  have  linked  their  sup- 
port ror  SALT  to  an  Increased  military 
budget. 

This  means  that  some  very  basic  decisions 
regarding  size  of  the  military  budget  and 
of  at  least  some  of  the  equipment  therein 
will  b«  started  by  those  who  have  linked 
their  support  for  SALT  solely  to  the  issue 
of  Increased  defense  expenditures,  with  care- 
ful consideration  of  other  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters and  all  the  international  implications 
thereof,  receiving  little  Initial  consideration. 
This  can  be  one  of  the  most  important 
decisions  for  our  foreign  policy,  and  the  mili- 
tary back-up  to  that  policy,  that  has  been 
made  by  the  United  States  in  the  last  20 
years.  It  has  been  at  least  that  long  since 
w«  have  made  such  major  commitments,  and 
these  new  commitments  may  well  determine 
our  military  programs  and  our  foreign  policy 
direction  for  the  next  20  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  even  a  casual  observer 
of  the  world  scene  would  recognize  that  we 
are  truly  at  a  watershed  period  in  our  for- 
eign policy,  and  our  military  alignments 
around  the  world.  In  early  post  World  War 
n  days,  we  still  had  the  big  powers  exerting 
a  major  influence  around  the  world,  but  from 
those  days  when  the  United  Nations  was 
formed  with  51  nations,  we  have  seen  the 
breakdown  of  big  power  influence  around 
the  world.  The  British  are  no  longer  "east 
of  Suez".  The  French,  British.  Belgians,  etc. 
are  no  longer  holding  sway  over  major  por- 
tions of  Asia  and  Africa.  Membership  in  the 
United  Nations  has  risen  to  151  nations,  with 
many  of  the  LDC's  organized  into  "non- 
aUgned"  status.  Simultaneously  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  growth  In  Soviet  military 
power,  particularly  In  conventional  weapons. 
We  are  also  all  familiar  with  the  new  tech- 
nique of  using  surrogates  to  perform  mis- 
sions around  the  world  on  behalf  of  the 
Soviets. 

With  oxir  dependence  on  Middle  East  oil, 
we  have  noted  a  Soviet  coup  in  Afghanistan. 
moves  by  Cuban  surrogates  across  Africa 
from  Angola  to  Ethiopia  and  Somalia,  with 
moves  Into  South  Yemen  on  the  Saudi  Ara- 
bian border,  as  well  as  an  Increased  presence 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  astride  our  oil  supply 
lines.  In  Asia  the  Soviets  have  significantly 
increased  the  number  of  combat  troopa  on 
disputed  islands  north  of  Japan  and  have 
expanded  the  Sovlet/Vlet  Nam  war  against 
Cambodia.  Closer  to  home  the  Soviets  have 
absolutely  refused  to  accommodate  us  when 
their  move  into  Cuba  was  discovered.  More- 
over, other  moves  apparently  are  going  on 
in  the  Caribbean — Grenada,  for  example. 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  this  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism around  the  wxjrld.  Very  funda- 
mental tsBues  of  American  foreign  policy 
are  involved  that  I  believe  should  be  very 
carofuUy  considered  before  the  defenae  biKlg- 
©Ung  nuktters  now  linked  to  SALT,  are  put 
into  place  or  are  decided  upon  even  in  a 
tentative  fashion.  Although  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  will  not  consider  the  arms 
alignment  that  we  need  In  a  policy  vacuum, 
it  eeems  to  me  that  these  are  considerations 
in  which  the  FV)relgn  Helationa  Committee 
must  also  be  Involved  and  play  a  very  vital 
role. 

We  have  no*  had  considerations  of  this 
kind  even  vaguely  discussed  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  this  year  because 
or  aU  the  emphasis  on  SALT.  Now  that  there 
U  Unka«e  occurring  in  this  bigger  defense 
budget  context,  it  seems  to  m©  that  we  must 
address  the  foreign  policy  implications  or  we 
wlUbe  in  the  poattlon  of  seeing  what  would 
normaUy  be  a  Foreign  Belvtlons  Committee 
respoDstbllity  go  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 


mittee by  default.  It  wlU  do  us  little  good 
to  discuss  foreign  policy  alignments  that 
might  have  better  contributed  to  U.S.  secu- 
rity once  the  weapons  buys  and  military 
alignments'  are  set  on  coxirse. 

I  know  of  your  personal  concerns  regard- 
ing the  situation  In  Cuiba  and  your  belief  that 
those  troops  must  be  withdrawn  or  at  least 
certified  as  non-combat  before  you  believe 
SALT  has  a  chance  of  passing.  You  have  also 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  nearness  to  our 
shores  Is  a  most  important  factor.  Important 
as  those  factors  are,  however,  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  of  the  most  Important  aspects 
of  the  Cuba  sltusition  is  that  It  highlights 
a  pattern  of  Soviet  expansionism  fu?ound  the 
world  with  which  we  now  must  come  to 
grips. 

There  seems  to  be  at  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, an  urgency  to  move  SALT  mark-up, 
which  I  admit  I  do  not  fully  \inderstand.  To 
be  pushing  for  such  r^ld  mark-up  Just  to 
have  SALT  U  through  the  Committee  and 
"at  the  ready"  for  a  propitious  moment  to 
occur  on  the  Senate  floor  hsjrdly  seems  to  be 
necessary  when  we  have  some  of  these  other 
momentous  '.terns  that  we  have  not  yet  con- 
sidered, and  I  refer  to  the  Armed  Services 
deliberations  of  the  defense  budget  as  well 
as  your  immediate  concerns  about  the  situ- 
ation in  Cuba. 

I  believe  that  military  forces  and  align- 
ments should  be  based  on  a  well-thought 
out  foreign  policy  and  not  vice  versa.  As  I 
have  discussed  with  yxw  before.  I  have  hoped 
for  a  long  time  that  we  oould  work  much 
more  closely  with  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee because  our  efforts  are  so  intertwined. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  defense  expendi- 
tures and  alignments  being  now  linked  to  the 
SALT  Treaty,  It  is  Incumbent  on  us  to  move 
toward  policy  considerations  which  are  the 
province  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
I  suggest  we  set  aside  our  scheduled  mark-up 
sessions  on  SALT  and  engage  in  policy  dis- 
cussions as  the  defense  budgeting  is  brought 
to  the  Congress.  I  believe  the  Immediate 
future  will  see  us  setting  in  place  the  direc- 
tion for  our  military  alignments  for  perhaps 
the  next  generation,  and  to  let  the  policies 
Involved  In  those  decisions  be  made  with 
little  or  no  consideration  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  to  me  not  fulfilling 
the  Jurisdictional  role  we  have  for  the  United 
States  Senate.  Thoee  decisions  will  go  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  by  default. 

Thank  you  for  yovir  consideration  of  this 
matter,  which  I  hope  we  can  discuss  at  our 
next  business  meeting 
Sincerely, 

JOBK     OlEXK, 

US-  Senator.% 


JRS  PERSONNEL  CUTS— PENNY 
WISE  AND  POUND  FOOLISH 

o  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  who  Is  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
expressed  his  concerns  about  the  cuts  in 
the  budget  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  As  the  ranking  member  of  that 
subcommittee  I  want  to  join  with  the 
Senator  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  tax  sys- 
tem is  founded  on  the  principle  of  vol- 
untary compliance.  The  very  effective- 
ness of  our  tax  system  depends  upon  the 
willingness  of  taxpayers  to  accurately 
assess  themselves  and  voluntarily  pay 
their  taxes.  But  the  President's  fiscal 
1982  budget  request  for  Internal  Revenue 
Service  personnel  continues  a  pattern 
that  threatens  to  undermine  our  volim- 
tary  compliance  system. 

Despite  evidence  that  clearly  shows 


that  IRS  is  the  one  case  where  addi- 
tional expenditures  contribute  to  reduc- 
ing the  deficit — additional  IRS  person- 
nel yield  much  more  in  increased  rev- 
enue than  the  cost  of  their  salaries — this 
Eulministration  plans  not  only  to  con- 
tinue, but  to  increase,  the  cuts  in  IRS 
staffing.  The  Presidents  1982  budget  pro- 
poses a  3,500-position  cut  in  IRS  person- 
nel over  the  Carter  administration's  Jan- 
uary budget.  These  cuts  are  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish. 

I  support  efforts  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  Federal  Government.  But  I  find  it 
hard  to  understand  why  this  administra- 
tion, which  has  made  a  balanced  budget 
a  major  goal,  would  continue  the  un- 
sound practice  of  reviewing  revenue-pro- 
ducing programs  with  the  same  criteria 
used  to  assess  revenue-spending  pro- 
grams and  thereby  fail  to  fund  sufD- 
ciently  the  Federal  Government's  main 
revenue-producing  agency. 

The  President's  budget  package  states 
that  because  proposed  reductions  in  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  are  expected  to  enhance 
voluntary  compliance,  the  slight  increase 
in  IRS  enforcement  personnel  proposed 
in  the  January  budget,  other  than  those 
for  collection  of  unpaid  taxes,  will  not 
be  necessary. 

The  facts  do  not  bear  this  out.  There 
are  dangerous  consequences  from  con- 
tinuing the  current  understaffing  of  IRS: 
revenue  collections  will  continue  to  suf- 
fer; voluntary  compliance  will  continue 
to  decline;  and  the  tax  protest  movement 
will  continue  to  grow.  IRS  is  currently 
overwhelmed  by  millions  of  delinquent 
accounts,  with  unpaid  taxes  increasing 
from  $13.3  bilUon  at  the  end  of  1979  to 
$15.8  billion  at  the  end  of  1980.  These 
are  taxes  legally  due  and  owing — taxes 
shown  due  on  returns  when  filed,  taxes 
withheld  from  employees'  wages  by  em- 
ployers and  not  paid  over  to  the  IRS, 
and  the  like.  At  the  same  time,  the  per- 
centage of  returns  audited  has  continued 
to  drop,  inducing  more  and  more  taxpay- 
ers to  play  the  "au(lit  lottery." 

During  hearings  last  October  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  testimony  and  documents 
were  presented  that  vividly  Illustrate  the 
shortsightedness  of  OMB's  decisions  on 
IRS  budget  requests  that  have  apparent- 
ly been  the  rule  for  several  years.  These 
documents  describe  the  growing  prob- 
lems resulting  from  continued  under- 
funding  of  ms  and  show  how  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  tried  to  persuade 
OMB  of  the  critical  need  for  increases  in 
the  size  of  IRS.  The  following  is  from  a 
1977  Treasury  policy  document: 

sizable  revenues  have  been  and  are  being 
lost  by  continuing  Inadequate  levels  of  tax 
administration.  Compliance  measurement 
studies  show  a  projected  under-reporting  of 
$80.3  billion  in  recommended  individual  In- 
ctme  tax  for  the  fiscal  year  1977-83  period.  In 
contrast,  the  cumulative  additional  tax  rec- 
ommended through  the  IRS  audit  program 
will  total  approximately  tu  billion  at  cur- 
rent resource  levels.  This  amounts  to  a  wind- 
fall for  those  not  paying  their  fair  share  of 
about  170  billion  over  the  1977-83  period. 
Our  self-assessment  system  depends  on  tax- 
oayers'  perceptions  that  all  are  paying  their 
fair  share  of  taxes. 

The  following  is  from  an  attachment 
to    a    September    8.    1977.    letter    from 
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Treasury  Secretary  Blumenthal  to  OMB 
Director  Bert  Lance: 

Treasury  is  in  a  unique  position  to  help 
achieve  the  goal  of  balancing  the  budget  by 

1981  by  Increasing  revenues  through  Im- 
proved enforcement  of  our  takx  laws.  The 
budget  process  has  suffered  from  a  perennial 
problem  of  setting  expenditure  ceilngs  with- 
out due  consideration  to  the  effect  this  has 
on  the  ability  of  revenue  producing  programs 
to  assure  the  adequacy  of  federal  receipts. 
This  has  resulted  in  needless  increases  in 
deficits  and  the  national  debt.  Thus,  the  tra- 
ditional budget  approach  aimed  at  restrict- 
ing all  expenditures  has  created  a  paradox. 
The  funding  of  revenue-producing  programs 
has  been  viewed  as  competing  with,  rather 
than  facilitating,  virtually  all  remaining  pro- 
grams of  the  government  without  regard  for 
the  fact  that  receipts  vary  with  the  size  of 
the  tax  administration  effort. 

A  1978  letter  from  Secretary  Blumen- 
thal to  OMB  Director  Mclntyre  stated  in 
part: 

As  discussed  last  year  with  the  President, 
we  believe  it  Is  counterproductive  to  unduly 
restrict  the  budget  of  the  IRS  when  expendi- 
tures for  appropriate  activities  return  sub- 
stantial addltionail  revenues.  .  .  .  Aware  of  the 
President's  overriding  goal  of  keeping  em- 
ployment and  expenditures  at  the  lowest 
feasible  level,  the  Department  this  year  is  not 
submitting  additional  revenue  raising  pro- 
posals. We  feel  that  such  restrictions  on  the 
principal  revenue-producing  activities  of  the 
government  are  short-sighted.  We  strongly 
believe  that  such  expenditures  would  be  cost- 
beneficial  and  would  help  to  lower  the  budget 
deficit. 

And  finally,  in  another  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre, dated  November  19,  1979: 

The  Service  is  simply  unable  to  handle  the 
work  load  requirements  placed  upon  it  with 
the  level  of  resources  it  has  in  Fiscal  Year 
1980.  Over  the  past  few  years,  most  programs 
have  eroded  to  the  point  where  the  IRS's  de- 
creased capabilities  may  themselves  soon  ad- 
versely affect  the  level  of  voluntary  compli- 
ance. 

A  review  of  IRS's  budgets  for  this  pe- 
riod, as  well  as  a  review  of  the  budget 
deficits— $45  billion  in  1977  to  $59  blUion 
by  1980 — indicates  that  OMB  was  un- 
swayed by  these  arguments.  The  fiscal 

1982  budget  demonstrates  that  OMB's 
current  decisionmaking  process  is  appar- 
ently the  same — revenue-producing  pro- 
grams continue  to  be  treated  the  same  as 
revenue-spending  programs. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  disquiet- 
ing signs  that  tax  enforcement  needs  to 
be  increased,  not  reduced — among  them 
the  growing  number  of  illegal  tax  pro- 
testors and  the  widespread  broadcasting 
of  techniques  used  to  avoid  reporting  in- 
oome.  We  all  have  read  imports  of  the  tax 
revolt  among  the  Michigan  autoworkers. 
Some  workers  have  said  that  if  the  tax 
revolt  gets  big  enough,  they  will  join. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  American 
Federal  income  tax  system  was  the  envy 
of  governments  all  over  the  world.  In 
some  countries,  like  France  and  Italy, 
cheating  the  tax  collector  is  almost  a 
matter  of  honor.  But,  in  the  United 
States,  while  people  might  complain 
about  their  taxes,  as  good  citizens  they 
have  always  paid  them.  But  the  numer- 
ous reports  of  a  growing  "undergroimd 
economy,"  of  the  tax  revolt,  of  surveys 
that  indicate  a  large  number  of  Amer- 
icans have  no  qualms  about  cheating  on 


their  taxes,  show  Just  how  far  from  that 
idyllic  era  we  have  •omc. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  QAs  ofaaage 
Is  the  continuing  erosion  of  IRS  enforce- 
ment activities.  A  1979  Roper  tax  sur- 
vey revealed  that  29  percent  of  taxpayers 
believe  that  cheating  is  high,  while  an- 
other 27  percent  believe  that  there  is  a 
medium  level  of  cheating.  The  potential 
for  self-fulfilling  disaster  to  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  strength  of  this  country 
is  so  serious  that  it  warrants  the  urgent 
attention  of  Congress  and  the  adminls- 
tratirai. 

I  am  not  advocating  Increasing  taxes 
I  am  proposing  that  the  IRS  be  given 
enough  staffing  to  be  able  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  those  taxpayers  who  are 
falling  to  pay  their  taxes  or  who  are 
evading  their  fair  share  of  the  tax  bur- 
den through  elaborate  tax  avoidance 
schemes,  such  as  the  well-known  "sil- 
ver-straddle" and  other  questionable 
or  outright  Illegal  tax  shelters. 

The  1982  budget  states  that  due  to 
cuts  in  personnel,  the  IRS  will  have  tc 
curtail  some  of  its  efforts  to  match  In- 
formation documents  to  returns,  which 
is  aimed  at  locating  those  who  fail  to 
file  returns  or  who  fail  to  report  all  their 
Income;  that  there  will  be  225,000  fewer 
audits  than  In  1980;  and  that  delinquent 
accounts  will  Increase  by  872,000  from 
1980,  to  a  total  of  over  2  million  delin- 
quent tax  accounts.  In  fairness  to  those 
who  report  their  Income  and  pay  their 
taxes,  the  IRS  should  be  staffed  suffi- 
ciently to  pursue  those  who  evade  paying 
their  taxes. 

At  the  same  time  as  I  am  urging 
adequate  stafline  for  IRS,  I  am  also  well 
aware  of  the  many  complaints  against 
the  agency — that  It  is  already  too  power- 
ful. I  am  concerned  about  these  com- 
plaints and  therefore  I  will  be  reintro- 
ducing my  taxpayers'  bill  of  rights 
which  provides  important  protections 
for  taxpayers  against  IRS  abuses. 

However,  if  the  taxes  already  due  and 
owing  could  be  collected  and  if  taxes 
could  be  assessed  and  collected  on  even 
a  percentage  of  the  growing  unreported 
income — estimated  by  the  IRS  to  be  as 
high  as  $135  billion  in  1976  and  by  others 
to  be  as  high  as  $600  billion  to^ay — the 
resulting  revenues  would  probably  more 
than  cover  the  projected  budget  deficit 
for  1982.  It  is  therefore  mind  numbing 
that  President  Reagan's  budget  cutters 
are  proposing  a  3,500-position  reduction 
in  the  IRS,  thereby  making  tax  fraud 
even  more  attractive. 

The  1982  budget  show»<lecreases  in  key 
IRS  enforcement  personnel:  revenue 
agents  are  decreased  108  from  1980;  tax 
auditors  are  down  719;  and  special 
agents,  those  who  Investigate  corporate 
and  Individual  fraud,  organized  crime 
figures  and  narcotics  traffickers,  and  Ille- 
gal tax  protestors,  decreased  by  90.  These 
cuts,  coupled  with  recent  statements  by 
the  Attorney  General  that  enforcement 
activities  will  be  concentrated  more  on 
street  crime  than  on  white-collar  crime, 
sends  a  message  to  the  American  pubUc. 
whether  or  not  intended,  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  less  concerned  with  en- 
forcing the  tax  laws. 

The  goal  of  balancing  the  budget  re- 


quires not  only  stringent  expenditure 
controls,  but  also  effective  production  of 
revenues.  One  of  the  causes  of  unbal- 
anced budgets  and  bigger  deficits  over 
the  past  several  years  has  been  the  fact 
that  the  Government  has  been  losing 
significant  revenues,  due  in  large  part  to 
Inadequate  funding  for  revenue-produc- 
ing programs. 

Direct  expenditures  for  IRS  revenue- 
producing  programs  yield  impressive  re- 
turns— collection  programs  are  the  high- 
est, with  a  net  yield-to-cost  ratio  of  ap- 
proximately $20  to  $1.  while  the  ratio  for 
the  examination  program  is  $5  or  $6  to  $1. 
In  addition,  a  ripple  effect  can  be  ex- 
pected from  stepped-up  tax  administra- 
tion efforts,  which  further  Increase  re- 
ceipts through  higher  voluntary  compli- 
ance and  contribute  significantly  to  fu- 
ture balanced  budgets. 

As  the  figures  show.  IRS  is  a  remark- 
able bargain — the  average  citizen  would 
think  the  Government  is  crazy  not  to 
spend  $1  to  take  In  $5  or  $6.  much  less 
$20.  But  the  figures  which  show  the  grow- 
ing amount  of  unreported  Income  also 
indicate  that  the  IRS  is  clearly  not  sup- 
plied with  enough  staff  to  search  out 
effectively  those  who  cheat. 

Americans  who  voluntarily  pay  their 
correct  taxes  justifiably  resent  the  fact 
that  those  who  cheat  and  evade  paying 
taxes  and  are  not  caught  make  the  bur- 
den greater  on  all  honest  taxpayers.  If 
IRS  were  provided  sufficient  staffing, 
those  who  have  been  evading  and  cheat- 
ing can.  at  long  last,  begin  to  supply  some 
of  the  very  large  amounts  of  revenues 
that  our  Government  needs  to  work  out 
of  its  current  economic  problems. 

I  ask  that  the  following  two  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

\rrotn  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  liar.  2.  1M1| 

Srop,  Thikt!  Tax  Cheats  A««  Not  Amusimc — 

Tkct  Sttal  FtOM  THX  BWT  or  Us 

(By  Ernest  Oonlne) 

There  was  a  time  when  the  American  fed- 
eral Income-tax  system  was  the  envy  of  gov- 
ernments all  over  the  world.  In  France  and 
Italy,  cheating  the  tax  collector — or  at  least 
trying  to — was  aluKiet  a  matter  of  honor. 
But  In  the  good  old  U.S.A.,  people  might 
grumble  alxjut  the  taxes  but  as  good  citlaens 
they  were  willing  to  pay  up. 

Two  recent  Items  in  the  news  show  how 
far  from  tl»t  Idyllic  era  we  have  come. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  disclosed 
that  It  was  moving  to  quash  a  growing  tax 
revolt  among  3,500  Micbigan  workers  who 
have  tried  to  escape  income-tax  withhold- 
ing from  their  paychecks  by  claiming  as 
many  as  99  dependents. 

In  a  separate  action,  the  service  charged 
that  up  to  4.000  airline  pUots  had  partici- 
pated in  a  massive  tax-fraud  conspiracy  in- 
volving the  creation  of  fictitious  income-tax 
deductions  amounting  to  perhaps  SIOO 
million. 

With  the  April  15  filing  deadline  only  a 
few  weeks  away,  a  lot  of  people  are  no  doubt 
temoted  to  look  on  such  violations  with 
amused  tolerance. 

They  shouldn't.  Any  American  who  delib- 
erately cheats  on  his  taxes  is  a  thief  steal- 
ing from  the  pockets  of  honest  citizens  Just 
as  surely  as  though  he  stuck  a  gun  In  their 
ribs  To  the  degree  that  the  tax  cheat  pays 
less  than  his  lawful  share  of  the  tax  bill. 
honest  taxpayers  must  pay  more. 

Whether  he  works  on  an  auto-assembly 
line  or  in  the  cockpit  of  a  Boeing  747.  the 
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tax  ev«cler  who  is  caught  and  convicted  de- 
servas  jail  or  a  heavy  fine. 

Having  aald  that.  It  Is  pretty  obvious  that 
something  also  needs  to  be  done  about  a 
national  climate  that  Is  beginning  to  make 
tax  cheating  fashionable  among  otherwise 
law-abiding  citizens. 

A  survey  of  5.000  households  across  the 
nation,  commissioned  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  found  that  almost  a  third  ad- 
mitted being  "less  than  absolutely  honest" 
In  reporting  their  Incomes  or  their  deduc- 
tions to  the  tax  collector.  The  amounts  of 
unreported  Income  ranged  from  $1  to  $6,000. 
Those  surveyed  admitted  to  false  or  exag- 
gerated   deductions    ranging    from    $2     to 

ta.ooo. 

Although  most  of  the  cheating  Is  petty,  It 
adds  up  to  big  bucks.  Mortimer  Caplin.  one- 
time commissioner  of  Internal  revenue  cites 
studies  suggesting  that  as  much  as  $135  bil- 
lion of  taxable  Income  went  unreported  In 
1976.  The  figure  would  be  larger  now. 

If  taxes  could  be  collected  on  this  unre- 
ported Income,  the  resulting  revenues 
would  by  themselves  finance  a  pretty  sub- 
stantial across-the-board  tax  cut.  In  other 
words.  If  everybody  paid  what  he  owed,  no- 
body  would   have   to  pay  as  much. 

The  trouble  Is  that  seemingly  millions  of 
Americans  have  convinced  themselves  that. 
because  taxes  are  higher  than  they  think 
they  ought  to  be.  they  are  entitled  to  ar- 
range do-it-yourself  tax  cuts.  According  to 
the  study  cited  by  Caplin.  an  astonishing 
35  percent  to  40  percent  of  all  Income  earned 
by  self-employed  people — doctors,  lawyers, 
plumbers,  repairmen  and  the  like — Is  never 
reported.  A  third  of  all  rental  and  royalty 
Income  goes  unreported,  the  study  concluded. 
as  does  some  20  percent  of  capital  gains  on 
property  sales  and  up  to  16  percent  of  Interest 
and  dividend  Income. 

Obviously,  a  serious  deterioration  has  oc- 
curred In  the  once-vaunted  willingness  of 
the  American  taxpayer  to  pay  what  he 
honestly  owes. 

Part  of  the  answer  lies  In  a  lack  of  tough, 
credible  enforcement.  It's  mind-numbing 
to  note  that  President  Reagan's  budget- 
cutters  propose  to  make  tax  fraud  even  more 
attractive  by  firing  hundreds  of  the  revenue 
service's  Investigators. 

Inflation  Itself  Is  a  major  villain.  Although 
the  average  American's  purchasing  power  has 
gone  up  little  If  any  in  recent  years.  Infla- 
tion has  pushed  him  Into  hlgtoer  and  higher 
tax  brackets. 

As  he  casts  around  for  a  way  to  cope,  the 
taxpayer  has  the  example  set  by  business- 
men and  other  upper-income  people,  egged 
on  by  their  lawyers  and  tax  accountants.  In 
seeking  out  tax  shelters. 

Not  all  tax  shelters  are  bad.  of  course. 
Most  were  enacted  to  encourage  Investment 
m  socially  useful  or  productive  channels. 
And  genuine  efforts  have  been  made  to  close 
the  blatant  rlp-offs  resulting  from  willful 
distortions  of  legal   Intent. 

But.  as  tax  lawyer  Gerald  J.  Robinson 
wrote  in  the  New  York  Times.  "As  soon  as 
loopholes  are  closed,  clever  tax  attorneys 
hired  by  the  promoters  invent  others." 

Most  people,  however,  have  neither  the 
money  nor  the  know-how  to  play  the  game. 
About  the  only  tax  shelter  available  to  them 
is  the  interest  paid  on  their  home  loans.  A 
certain  number  are  tempted  to  create  their 
own  shelters  through  petty  and  not-so-petty 
cheating. 

But  explanation  is  one  thing,  and  Justifi- 
cation quite  another.  Every  citizen  is  entitled 
to  complain  about  taxes,  and  to  work  within 
the  system  to  have  them  reduced:  he  Is  not 
entitled  to  go  outside  the  law.  Proposition  13 
shows  that  an  aroused  citizenry  can  make 
Its  fight  within  the  system  and  win. 

The  average  citizen  is  also  entitled  to  de- 
mand that  his  elected  representatives  do  a 
better  Job  of  outlawing  abusive  Ux  shelters 
and  keeping  new  ones  out  of  the  law. 


But  let's  face  it.  We  have  high  taxes  be- 
cause we  have  high  government  spending. 
And  we  have  high  spending  because  we  ex- 
pect Washington  to  provide  for  national  de- 
fense, pay  Social  Security,  support  the  edu- 
cational and  health-care  systems,  subsidize 
farming  and  scientific  research,  and  throw  a 
lifeline  to  the  needy. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  reflecting 
a  public  consensus  that  government  has 
grown  too  expensive.  If  enough  people  let 
their  congressmen  know  that  they  agree, 
spending  cuts  will  open  the  way  for  ttix  cuts. 
Just  as  rising  taxes  have  helped  make  crooks 
out  of  honest  people,  falling  taxes  can  help 
reverse  the  process. 

Meanwhile.  It's  Incredible  that  so  many 
Americans  wink  charitably  at  the  charlatans 
who.  by  giving  themselves  a  free  ride,  make 
fools  of  the  rest  of  us. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  15,  1981] 

Stop  Tax   Cheats,  Hki^  the  Economy 

(By  Harold  W.Pelton) 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  esti- 
mated a  revenue  loss  of  $35  billion  for  1976 
and  of  $50  bUllon  for  1979.  Such  Is  the 
extent  of  the  "underground  economy,"  which 
pays  no  Income  taxes. 

Figures  of  this  size  seem  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  by  President  Reagan  in  bis 
effort  to  avert  the  day  of  reckoning. 

In  his  report  for  1979,  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue.  Jerome  Kurtz,  disclosed 
that  $75  billion  to  $100  billion  in  individuals' 
1976  Income  from  legal  activities  were  un- 
reported. The  result  was  a  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  $13  bUllon  to  $17  billion  In  taxes. 
The  commissioner  also  estimated  that  In- 
dividuals engaged  In  Illicit  drug  sales,  Illegal 
gambling,  and  prostitution  In  1979  escaped 
the  payment  of  $6  billion  to  $9  billion  In 
taxes  from  an  estimated  $25  billion  to  $35 
billion  In  unreported  earnings.  Many  others 
believe  all  of  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
underground  economy.  Later  studies  put  the 
total  of  taxes  so  evaded  In  1976  at  $35  billion. 
For  1979,  the  activities  of  the  underground 
economy  resulted  In  an  estimated  tax  loss 
of  $50  billion. 

Government  officials  have  estimated  that 
additional  agents,  searching  out  and  uncov- 
ering those  who  file  no  returns,  would  pro- 
duce $12  for  each  $1  spent. 

The  President  may  very  well  find  these 
circumstances  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion as  he  fights  to  Improve  the  nation's 
economic  condition,  which  he  describes  as  a 
calamity. 

There  Is  a  fair  and  simple  way  to  resist 
some  tax  cheats.  That  is  enactment  of  a  law 
providing  for  withholding  of  taxes  on  divi- 
dends and  interest. 

The  I.R.S.  has  estimated  that  unreported 
Interest  and  dividends  amounted  to  $7.5  bil- 
lion to  $14.1  bUllon  in  1976.  The  tax  loss 
amounted  to  $1.25  billion  to  $2.3  billion. 
Also,  flscal  observers  believe  that  very  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  tax  money  could  be  re- 
covered by  reporting  of,  and  withholding  of 
tax  on,  payments  made  to  Independent  con- 
tractors. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  money  spent  by  the 
I.R.S.  is  a  remarkable  bargain  for  the  public. 
In  1979.  it  cost  a  mere  46  cents  to  collect  $100 
in  taxes.  However,  the  I.R.S.  is  not  supplied 
with  enough  money  to  search  out  tax  cheats 
or  to  examine  many  returns.  Financial  need 
restricts  it  to  the  examination  of  about  2 
percent  of  individual  returns. 

The  process  yields  about  $5  in  tax  for  each 
$1  soent.  That  seems  to  be  money  well  and 
profitably  used. 

More  money  for  more  examinations  obvi- 
ously would  supply  more  revenue  as  well  as 
long-delayed  Justice  for  tax  cheats.  In  1980. 
2.02  percent  of  individual  returns  filed  (for 
1979)  were  examined,  resulting  In  $1,977 
billion  additional  tax  and  penalty  recom- 
mendations, an  average  of  $5,212  per  return. 


No  change  was  made  in  39  percent  of  the 
returns  examined.  In  1980,  6.48  percent  of 
corporate  returns  filed  were  examined,  re- 
sulting in  $6,008  billion  additional  tax  and 
penalty  recommendations,  an  average  of 
$44,972  per  return.  No  changes  were  made  in 
21  percent  of  the  returns  examined. 

Some,  or  most,  of  the  recommendations  of 
additional  tax  and  penalties  arise  out  of  the 
serious  problems  that  honest  taxpayers  ex- 
perience in  attempting  to  make  correct  re- 
turns In  the  face  of  the  obviously  arcane 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
the  Regulations. 

Taxes  are  the  Ufeblood  of  the  nation.  Hon- 
est taxpayers  Justifiably  may  resent  the  fact 
that  tax  cheats  fall  to  contribute  to  this  all- 
important  blood  bank. 

If  President  Reagan  communicates  the 
stark  reality  of  the  present  condition  to  the 
people  in  the  fashion  be  seems  capable  of 
doing,  the  honest  taxpaylng  public  will  re- 
spond enthusiastically.  Perhaps  tax  cheats 
can  then,  at  long  last,  supply  some  of  the 
very  large  amounts  of  money  the  Govern- 
ment needs  to  work  Its  way  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic mess. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  said  that  there  will  be  no 
sacred  cows  In  the  changes  he  proposes. 
Among  the  most  sacred  of  sacred  cows  have 
been  the  tax  cheats.  They  are  waiting  to  be 
milked,  with  the  others  who  honestly  and 
voluntarily  undergo  the  process. 

There  Is  a  great  Augean  stable  waiting  for 
the  President's  attention.  The  miasma  that 
suffocates  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with 
exceptions,  deductions,  exclusions,  compli- 
cations. Irrationality,  tax  shelters,  and  loop- 
holes. Is  worthy  of  a  new  Hercules.  But  In 
order  not  to  get  lost  in  all  of  that  now,  the 
first  order  of  business  Is  to  allow  the  tax 
cheats  to  Join  In  the  solution  of  the  nation's 
problems. 

Harried  citizens,  eager  to  pay  their  fair 
part,  may  hope  that  President  Reagan  will 
agree  with  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  said: 
"When  I  find  a  man  who  Is  not  willing  to 
bear  his  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  govern- 
ment which  protects  him,  I  find  a  man  who 
is  unworthy  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  gov- 
ernment like  ours."# 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  Congress 
continues  its  efforts  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  and  achieve  a  balanced  budget 
each  of  us  has  a  responsibility  to  iden- 
tify programs  that  do  not  work,  are  no 
longer  necessary,  or  can  be  deferred.  We 
have  worked  over  the  past  month  to  do 
that  and  have  successfully  proposed  sav- 
ings of  more  $40  billion.  We  have  an 
equally  important  responsibility,  how- 
ever, to  identify  and  preserve  those  pro- 
grams that  are  critically  needed,  do 
work  well,  represent  an  eflScient  use  of 
Federal  dollars,  and  successfully  accom- 
plish their  intended  objectives.  The 
Legal  Services  Corporation  is  such  a  pro- 
gram. When  the  B'adget  Committee  be- 
gins consideration  of  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1982  next  week,  I  will  propose  restoring 
approximately  $260  million  of  the  $321 
million  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion which  the  President  has  proposed  to 
terminate. 

Two  plain  facts  about  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  support  its  continued 
existence  at  an  adequate  level  of  fund- 
ing. First,  it  serves  an  absolutely  critical 
public  need  which  would  otherwise  not 
be  .served.  Second,  it  serves  it  well,  with 
a  degree  of  eflBciency  and  effectiveness 
almost  unmatched  by  any  other  Federal 
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program.  By  the  President's  own  stand- 
ards this  is  a  program  his  administration 
should  support,  if  not  look  to,  as  a  model 
of  how  to  allocate  scarce  resources. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  pro- 
vides access  to  legal  assistance  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  would  otherwise 
have  nowhere  else  to  turn.  This  access 
to  justice  is  the  basic  underpinning  of 
any  society  based  on  law.  Equal  enforce- 
ment of  our  laws  is  one  of  this  Nation's 
oldest  ideals.  All  Americans,  Democrat 
or  Republican,  liberal  or  conservative, 
black  or  white,  subscribe  to  it,  and  cher- 
ish it.  But  there  can  be  no  equal  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  unless  all  citizens  can 
participate  in  the  IsBgal  process. 

Federally  funded  legal  services  are 
currently  available  to  more  than  30  mil- 
lion people  living  at  or  below  the  poverty 
line.  The  Legal  Services  Corporation 
now  funds  more  than  300  legal  aid  pro- 
grams which  operate  more  1,450  oflQces 
throughout  the  country.  All  3,000  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  are  served  by 
the  program. 

Last  year  legal  services  handled  more 
than  1.5  million  legal  matters  affecting 
the  lives  of  millions  of  low-income 
Americans.  Such  legal  assistance  is  ab- 
solutely essential  when  the  law  increas- 
ingly pervades  every  aspect  of  citizens' 
lives,  particularly  the  lives  of  those  who 
depend  on  Government  aid  for  food, 
shelter,  and  other  vital  services.  The 
Corporation-funded  legal  programs 
helped  these  individuals  resolve  routine 
family  law  matters,  housing  problems, 
consumer  disputes,  and  other  similar 
legal  problems.  Through  the  programs 
funded  by  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion the  poor  have  been  able  to  make 
our  justice  system  work  for  them. 

In  my  own  State  of  Colorado,  low- 
income  people  receive  assistance  with 
their  civil  legal  problems  through  four 
nonprofit  legal  services  programs.  These 
programs  receive  80  percent  of  their 
funding  from  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. With  this  funding,  legal  services 
were  provided  to  12,633  low-income  peo- 
ple in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Legal  services  clearly  meet  one  of  our 
society's  most  essential  needs.  Without 
Federal  funding  this  need  would  not  be 
met.  Legal  Services  Corporation  funding 
supplies  approximately  85  percent  of  the 
total  funding  for  civil  legal  services  na- 
tionwide for  the  poor.  The  remaining 
15  percent  is  supplied  by  private  at- 
torneys, foundations,  and  others.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  not  offered 
a  shred  of  evidence  to  indicate  that  any 
other  resources  would  be  available  to 
substitute  for  or  replace  Federal  fund- 
ing of  legal  assistance.  Pro  bono  services 
meet  only  the  smallest  fraction  of  the 
need.  And  State  and  local  oflBcials  have 
never  viewed  as  their  responsibility  to 
fund  legal  aid  lawyers  who  may  sue 
them  on  behalf  of  low-income  clients. 

The  Federal  legal  services  program 
has  worked  exceedingly  well  since  it  was 
initiated  in  1965.  It  is  a  model  of  admin- 
istrative eflBciency  and  has  proved  to  be 
an  economical  and  effective  structure  for 
funding  legal  assistance  to  the  poor. 
Overhead  costs  are  less  than  3  percent 
of  its  total  budget. 


The  Legal  Services  Corporation  does 
not  provide  legal  services  directly.  Rather 
it  funds  State  and  local  legal  service  pro- 
grams across  the  country.  Corporation- 
funded  programs  are  all  locally  con- 
trolled through  boards  of  directors  made 
up  of  residents  of  the  communities  they 
serve.  This  local  control  aUows  each  pro- 
gram to  effectively  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  its  clients. 

Because  the  legal  services  program 
meets  essential  basic  needs  and  has  a 
demonstrated  record  of  efQciency  and  ef- 
fectiveness I  will  strongly  oppose  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  terminate  all 
funding.  Like  other  Federal  programs  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  some  cuts  in  its  budget. 
Anything  greater  than  a  20-percent  cut 
would,  however,  seriously  damage  the 
program  and  undermine  its  ability  to  ef- 
ficiently provide  needed  legal  assistance. 
Accordingly,  I  intend  to  propose  restor- 
ing approximately  $260  million  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  both  in  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  and  on  the 
Senate  floor  if  necessary. 

I  will  oppose  any  efforts  to  include  le- 
gal services  in  some  kind  of  block  grant 
proposal,  because  such  a  funding  mecha- 
nism would  also  seriously  undermine  con- 
tinued aggressive  legal  representation  of 
the  poor. 

A  block  grant  approach  would  require  a 
total  restructuring  of  legal  services.  Block 
grants  would  create  conflicts  of  interest 
for  State  or  local  officials  responsible 
for  allocating  funds  since  the  poor's  legal 
disputes  are  often  with  the  same  public 
officials  who  also  make  decisions  about 
low-income  housing,  welfare,  health 
care,  and  other  issues  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  poor.  Block  grants  would 
also  impose  a  new  layer  of  bureaucracy 
in  a  program  that  has  consistently  been 
a  model  of  administrative  simplicity. 
Finally,  it  will  destroy  the  political  in- 
dependence essential  to  insuring  access 
to  justice  to  the  poor. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  repre- 
sents government  at  its  best.  It  should  be 
maintained  at  a  level  of  funding  ade- 
quate to  insure  that  all  Americans  will 
have  access  to  our  system  of  justice.* 


NEED  FOR  A  LIBERAL  GUEST- 
WORKER  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  5, 1981,  the  Las  Cruces.  N.  Mex.. 
Sun-News  published  an  editorial  dealing 
with  proposals  by  the  Select  Commission 
on  Immigration.  This  editorial  was  re- 
printed from  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  an 
area  far-removed  from  the  Southwest- 
em  border  and  New  Mexico.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  even  in  Milwaukee 
the  need  for  a  liberal  guestworker  pro- 
gram is  needed,  at  least  for  a  period  of 
time.  The  editorial  stated: 

First,  the  nation  needs  to  greatly  expand 
its  present  guestworker  programs  so  that 
aliens  could  legally  enter  the  United  States 
for  Jobs  that  Americans  don't  care  to  do. 

I  and  others  who  have  studied  this 
issue  know  that  a  guestworker  program 
is  not  the  entire  answer  but  only  a  part 
of  the  solution.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation. S.  47  (The  United  States-Mexico 


Good  Neighbor  Act  of  1981 ) .  cosponsored 
by  Senators  Laxalt,  Lugar,  Hatfield, 
McClure.  Goldwater.  and  Garn.  which 
would  set  up  such  a  program.  Identical 
legislation  (H.R.  1650)  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Lumcrew.  a 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  edi- 
torial I  referred  to  earlier  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  also  request  that  a  fact 
sheet  on  S.  47  be  printed  as  well. 

The  material  follows: 
IFrom  the  Las  Cruces  (N.  Mex.)  Sun-News. 

Feb.  5.  1981] 
Handung  the  Plow  or  the  Iixegal  Auek 

( Reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal) 

If  the  United  States  ever  hopes  to  control 
the  excessive  flow  of  Immigrants,  it  must  be 
able  to  easily  identify  who  Is  and  who  Ic  not 
in  this  country  legally.  To  Its  credit,  a  federal 
commission  studying  Immigration  policy 
came  to  grips  with  that  reality  in  recom- 
mending that  some  kind  of  national  identifi- 
cation system  be  established. 

The  Select  Commission  on  Immigration,  at 
work  for  the  last  18  monthe,  now  proposes  the 
creation  of  some  kind  of  identification  pro- 
cedure by  which  an  employer  could  be  as- 
sured, before  hiring,  whether  a  prospective 
worker  was  a  U.S.  citizen  or  legal  alien.  Cur- 
rently, millions  of  aliens  annually  enter  and 
stay  In  the  United  States  lUegally,  lured  by 
the  prospect  of  wages  far  beyond  what  they 
could  earn  in  their  native  countries.  The 
biggest  source  of  such  illegal  aUen  labor  U 
Mexico. 

The  commission's  recommendation  was  not 
easy  to  reach.  There  are  Justifiable  concerns 
about  civil  liberties  imder  any  such  ID  sys- 
tem. No  one  should  want  a  totalitarian-type 
internal  passport  system  similar  to  that  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  An  Improperly  designed  ID 
system  also  could  promote  overt  discrimina- 
tion against  "foreign-looking"  minorltiea 
Such  people,  citizens  or  not,  might  be  the 
only  ones  continually  asked  to  verify  their 
status. 

However,  the  enormity  of  the  illegal  immi- 
gration problem  outweighs  the  ID  program's 
risks.  In  our  opinion.  And  a  well-thought-out 
ID  system  could  keep  those  risks  to  a  mini- 
mum. For  instance,  one  method  being  con- 
sidered would  Involve  a  tamper-proof  Social 
Security  card  that  an  employer  could  check 
to  determine  a  worker's  status.  The  key  to 
any  system  would  be  assurance  of  verification. 

A  worker-ID  system  alone  would  not  halt 
the  flow  of  Illegal  immigrants  seeking  Jobs. 
The  lure  of  pay  would  still  be  here.  Some  em- 
ployers probably  would  continue  callously  to 
exploit  such  workers  by  paying  substandard 
wages  ( but  higher  than  the  aliens  could  ever 
earn  at  home).  Other  steps  would  need  to  be 
taken,  too.  to  curb  the  problem. 

First,  the  nation  needs  to  greatly  expand  Its 
present  guestworker  programs  so  that  aliens 
could  legally  enter  the  United  States  for  Jobs 
that  Americans  don't  care  to  do.  Second,  stiff 
penalties  should  be  imposed  on  employers 
who  continue  to  hire  illegal  aliens.  No  longer 
should  employers  be  able  to  claim  that  they 
innocently  did  not  know  a  worker's  status. 

Even  that  approach  would  not  completely 
halt  illegal  Immigration,  but  it  would  pro- 
vide better  tools  to  control  the  flow  across 
U.S.  borders.  Current  inunigration  laws  cant 
cope  with  the  problem. 

The  UinrED  States-Mexico  Good  Neigrbok 
Act  of  1979 
This  bill  would  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  establish  a  temporary 
worker  visa  program  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Under  the  program,  work- 
ers would  be  issued  six  month  visas  which 
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would  allow  them  to  enter  the  United  SUtes 
to  seek  employment. 

THS  Ctn(««NT  IMMlC«ATION  SITOATION 

The  United  States  shares  a  2.000-mlle 
border  with  Mexico.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
world  does  a  developing  country  with  severe 
economic  problems  border  such  a  techno- 
logically and  economically  advanced  coun- 
try. The  combiuRtlon  of  unfilled  Jobs  In  this 
country  and  substantial  unemployment  and 
underemployment  in  Mexico  has  created  a 
massive  migration  to  the  United  States. 
Changes  In  the  immigration  law  have  caused 
much  of  this  migration  to  become  illegal. 
From  1942  to  1964.  the  bracero  program  ad- 
mitted large  numbers  of  Mexican  workers  to 
perform  agricultural  work  in  the  United 
States.  The  end  of  this  program  and  the  im- 
position of  a  celling  of  20.000  immigrant  visas 
per  year  In  1976  have  contributed  to  the 
problem. 

Most  Illegal  workers  enter  this  country  to 
seek  temporary  employment.  They  come  for 
short  periods  of  time,  work  to  meet  sjjeclflc 
economic  needs  and  then  return  to  Mexico 
They  have  no  intention  of  permanently  mi- 
grating to  the  United  States. 

The  workers  normally  take  Jobs  which  are 
unattractive  to  American  workers  who  have 
unemployment  compensation  and  welfare  as 
an  alternative.  While  over  two-thirds  of  Il- 
legal aliens  contribute  to  Social  Security  and 
pay  Income  taxes,  fewer  than  one-tenth  col- 
lect unemployment  or  welfare  benefits,  en- 
roll their  children  In  public  schools  or  re- 
ceive free  medical  assistance  In  the  United 
States. 

This  Illegal  mlsratlon  benefits  Mexico  by 
absorbing  workers  who  would  otherwise  be 
unemployed  or  underemployed.  It  also  helps 
slow  migration  to  the  overcrowded  cities. 
Finally.  Mexican  workers  In  the  United  States 
send  large  portions  of  their  Income  home, 
providing  income  for  their  families  and  Im- 
proving Mexico's  balance  of  payments. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

Findings — This  section  recognizes  the  ne- 
cessity of  establishing  a  legal  framework  for 
Mexican  labor  In  the  United  States  and  points 
out  the  advantages  of  this  program  over 
other  croposa's. 

Establishment  of  Visa  Program — Section 
(e>{l>:  This  section  directs  the  Attorney 
General  to  establish  the  program  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  section 
specifically  mandates  that  the  visas  shall 
"permit  each  alien  to  temporarily  perform 
services  or  labor  within  the  United  States 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  240  days  during 
any  calendar  year''.  Further,  the  section  dis- 
allows the  requirement  of  a  petition  from 
a  prospective  employer.  Finally,  the  section 
prohibits  any  limitation  on  geographical  area 
or  type  of  employment. 

Section  (e)  (2)  :  This  section  sets  a  penalty 
for  violation  of  the  visa  restrictions  of  In- 
ellflbUlty  for  five  years.  It  al«o  sets  a  ten 
year  Ineligibility  as  a  penalty  for  Illegal  entry 
into  the  United  States 

Section  (f)  :  This  section  allows  the  At- 
torney General  to  put  specific  restrictions 
on  employment  under  this  program  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  This  re- 
quest would  follow  a  demonstration  by  em- 
ployers or  employees  that  aliens  would  dis- 
place domestic  workers  at  a  specific  site. 

Section  (g):  This  section  directs  the  At- 
torrey  General  to  set  numerical  quotas  for 
visas,  considering  such  factors  as  the  num- 
ber of  workers  sought,  the  availability  of 
domestic  labor  and  the  projected  needs  of 
prospective  employers. 

United  States  Consulates  in  Mexico — This 
section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
expand  the  Consulates  to  Implement  the  pro- 
gram (paragraph  A)  and  act  with  Mexican 
officials  to  Insure  awareness  of  the  program 
(paragraph  B)  It  also  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to   take  steps  to  inform  Mexican 


aliens  In  the  United  States  about  the  pro- 
gram (paragraph  C) . 

Nonimmigrant  Category — This  section 
amends  the  classes  of  nonimmigrants  In  the 
definitions  section  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  8  U.S.C.  1101(16). 

Effect  of  Deportation — This  section  amends 
8  use.  1182  to  prohibit  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral from  consenting  to  the  readmlsslon  of 
an  alien  deported  for  violating  provisions  of 
this  program. 

Prohibition  on  Adjustment  of  Status  un- 
der Temporary  Worker  Visa  Program — This 
section  amends  8  U.S.C.  1255  to  prohibit 
the  Attorney  General  from  adjusting  the 
status  of  a  temporary  worker  to  that  of  a 
permanent  resident. 

Report  to  Congress — This  section  requires 
the  Attorney  General  to  report  to  Congress 
semi-annually  about  the  program. 

Bilateral  Advisory  Commission — This  sec- 
tion proposes  the  establishment  of  an  Ad- 
visory Commission  to  advise  the  Attorney 
General  In  establishing  the  program. 

Authorization — This  section  authorizes  the 
necessary  appropriations. 

Terminates — 10  years  after  enactment. 
ww-errECT  or  the  program 

This  program  will  bring  a  large  proportion 
of  Mexican  labor  within  the  law.  Increasing 
the  credibility  of  the  immigration  law.  As 
legal  workers.  Mexicans  can  Insist  on  ade- 
quate wages  and  decent  working  conditions. 
By  eliminating  the  need  for  smugglers  and 
dangerous  border  crossings,  the  program  will 
attract  those  workers  who  are  currently  en- 
tering the  country  Illegally. 

The  program  will  allow  U.S.  employers  to 
obtain  needed  workers  In  a  free  market  sys- 
tem. At  the  same  time.  It  will  benefit  do- 
mestic workers  by  changing  an  exploitable 
competitor  into  a  legal  work  force,  compet- 
ing on  equal  terms.  The  restriction  of  cer- 
tain worksites  will  insure  that  domestic 
workers  are  not  displaced  by  the  temporary 
workers,  while  avoiding  the  abuses  of  a  pre- 
arranged contract  system. 

This  bin  recognizes  that  a  significant 
number  of  Mexicans  supplement  their  In- 
come by  temporary  work  In  the  United  States 
and  that  this  country  has  need  for  such 
short  term  labor.  The  temporary  worker  visa 
program  provides  a  legal  framework  for  this 
situation.* 


NATIONAL  RECCXJNITION  DAY  FOR 
VETERANS  OF  THE  VIETNAM  ERA 

«  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  40.  designating  April  26, 
1981,  as  "National  Recognition  Day  for 
Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era.' 

That  such  a  resolution  should  be  nec- 
essary reflects  one  of  the  unhappier  as- 
pects of  our  recent  history.  As  the  pre- 
amble to  the  resolution  declares,  "the 
valorous  service  of  Vietnam  veterans  has 
never  been  properly  commemorated  or 
recognized. '  It  is  long  past  time  to  cor- 
rect this  situation,  and  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
men  and  women  who  honored  their  Gov- 
ernment's call  to  military  service. 

Expressions  of  respect  and  support 
for  our  Vietnam  veterans,  however,  are 
not  enough  in  themselves.  The  diflScult 
challenges  which  veterans  faced  of  re- 
adaptation  to  civilian  life,  after  a  combat 
experience  that  had  no  parallel  or  prec- 
edent in  our  history,  long  went  imrecog- 
nized.  Only  after  all  combat  had  ended, 
and  most  veterans  had  returned  to  civil- 
ian life,  were  programs  developed  to  help 
meet  the  problems  of  readjustment  that 


confronted  veterans  returning  from 
Vietnam. 

The  readjustment  counseling  program 
for  Vietnam-era  veterans,  created  by  the 
Health  Care  Amendments  Act  of  1979 
( Public  Law  96-22 ) ,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  these  programs.  Staffed 
principally  by  Vietnam  veterans,  out- 
reach services  were  provided  through  91 
centers  to  50,000  veterans  and  12.000 
members  of  their  families  between  April 
1980  and  January  of  this  year.  The  vet- 
eran's vocational  rehabilitation  program 
and  of  course  veterans'  medical  and  sur- 
gical services  have  also  been  particularly 
important. 

In  light  of  the  proven  effectiveness  of 
these  programs,  it  is  incomprehensible 
that  the  administration  proposed  to  ter- 
minate or  curtail  them.  Whereas  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  Congress  appropri- 
ated $11.2  million  for  the  existing  coun- 
seling program  and  an  additional  $6 
million  for  its  expansion  into  44  new 
areas,  the  administration  asked  that  the 
program  simply  be  eliminated  next  year. 
Other  budget  proposals  would  make  im- 
possible full  staffing  of  veterans'  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  would  require 
reduction  of  20.000  in  the  staff  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  by  1986.  These 
policies  are  being  advocated  despite 
overwhelm  ng  congressional  support  for 
legislation  enacted  in  the  last  Congress 
to  improve  medical  care  in  the  VA  sys- 
tem and,  most  important  of  all.  despite 
the  demonstrated  success  of  the  pro- 
grams themselves.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Congress  has  moved  to  check  and  reverse 
these  ill-advised  administration  pro- 
posals. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  40  calls  for 
designation  of  April  26,  1981,  as  a  Na- 
tional Day  of  Recognition  for  Veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  Era.  and  for  appropriate 
programs  and  ceremonies  of  commemo- 
ration. Such  recognition  is  long  overdue. 
To  have  more  than  symbolic  importance, 
however,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
renewal  of  our  commitment  to  the  veter- 
ans of  Vietnam,  to  the  new  programs  es- 
tablished to  meet  the  unique  problems 
associated  with  service  to  Vietnam,  and 
the  longstanding  programs  through 
which  we  have  traditionally  recognized 
the  Nation's  responsibility  to  those  who 
have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces. • 


AN  INNOVATIVE  LEADER  IN  AN 
INNOVATIVE  COMPANY 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  end  of  an  era  at  the  General 
Electric  Co.  After  41  years  with  GE. 
Reginald  H.  Jones  retires  as  chairman 
of  the  board,  a  post  he  has  occupied 
since  1972 . 

Reginald  Jones  is  more  than  just  a 
good  business  executive.  He  is  an  opinion 
leader  among  opinion  leaders.  During  his 
career  with  GE  he  was  often  seen  tak- 
ing early  positions  on  issues  concerning 
public  policy:  issues  which  many  of  his 
colleagues  came  to  later.  He  is  a  man 
not  unwilling  to  take  an  impopular  posi- 
tion among  his  colleagues  when  he  felt 
it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  cor- 
porate, public,  and  private  good.  He  was 
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a  man  many  times  in  the  forefront  as  a 
proponent  of  embryonic  notions  which 
later  came  to  fruition  throughout  the 
entire  business  community  as  accepted 
practice,  procedure,  and  policy. 

Since  his  graduation  in  1939  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  has  re- 
mained dedicated  to  academia  as  well 
and  his  current  status  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Wharton 
School  must  not  be  overlooked  when  re- 
viewing his  career  accomplishments  to 
date. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  deal 
which  c£in  be  learned  from  the  career  of 
Reginald  Jones,  and  it  is  to  his  credit 
that  his  advice  and  counsel  has  been 
sought  by  both  Government  and  corpo- 
rate ofiScials. 

Today  as  we  continue  debate  on  the 
budget  resolution,  there  is  perhaps  an 
important  theme  expressed  many  times 
by  Mr.  Jones  which  might  be  prudent  to 
remember.  What  I  am  referring  to  is  his 
belief  in  the  need  for  long-term  invest- 
ment based  growi,h  and  planning  as  op- 
posed to  a  short-term,  quarterly  profit 
orientation.  In  a  recent  interview,  Mr, 
Jones  stated  his  feeling  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  "management  malaise" 
within  the  corporate  boardrooms.  He 
partially  attributes  this  "malaise"  to 
executives  more  attentive  to  short-term 
benefits  than  to  the  long  range  needs  of 
their  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  this  message  while 
carrying  with  it  more  of  a  business  orien- 
tation makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  when 
applied  to  the  budget  battle  going  on 
here  today.  The  analogy  simply  stated  is 
that  we  must  look  down  the  road  and  see 
what  our  actions  on  the  budget  today 
will  produce  in  the  years  to  come.  We 
have  two  options:  First,  we  can  work 
with  the  administration  to  bring  infla- 
tion rates  down,  get  the  budget  under 
control  and  restore  solvency  and  stability 
to  our  economy  in  the  future,  or  second, 
we  can  concentrate  on  the  short-term 
gains  to  be  made  by  increasing  various 
functions  within  the  budget  without 
regard  to  their  long-range  effects.  I, 
along  with  Reginald  Jones,  believe  that 
the  choice  is  quite  clear. 

In  closing  the  legacy  of  corporate- 
social  responsibility,  long-range  eco- 
nomic planning  and  the  commonsense 
approach  to  business  and  government 
which  Chairman  Jones  leaves  behind 
will  long  be  remembered  and  practiced 
at  GE,  in  the  business  community  and 
hopefully  in  government. 

I  wish  all  the  best  life  has  to  offer  him 
and  his  family  as  they  enter  a  new  phase 
of  life,  and  I  salute  his  decision  to  remain 
an  active  and  responsible  voice  and  par- 
ticipator in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors.* 


THE    LIBERAL    WHO    DEFIED    THE 
RIGHTWARD  TIDE 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Outlook  section  of  Sunday's  Washington 
Post  contained  an  excellent  profile  of  the 
newest  member  of  North  Dakota's  con- 
gressional delegation,  Byron  L.  Dorgan. 
Byron  brings  a  special  blend  of  energy 
and  intelligence  to  the  Congress,  and  we 
in  North  Dakota  are  proud  to  have  him 


representing  our  State  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  ask  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  29,  1981) 
Ths   Liberal    Who   Detied   the   Rightwako 

TtDS 

(By  Al  McOonagbA) 

Almost  unno>tlced  In  the  conservative  tidal 
wave  washing  over  Washington  is  the  arrival 
of  a  newly  elected  pr&lrle  populist  straight 
from  the  traditions  of  William  Langer  and 
Hubert  Humphrey. 

Somehow  out  of  that  heavy  Republican 
sea.  this  old  opponent  of  the  Vietnam  War 
and  friend  of  Kennedy  politics  splashed  Into 
the  House  looking  remarkably  like  a  liberal 
although  he  calls  himself  a  progressive. 

North  Dakota's  Byron  Dorgan  was  the  onjy 
Democrat  in  the  nation  to  win  an  open 
House  seat  previously  Inhabited  by  a  Repub- 
lican, and  he  did  It  In  what  was  widely 
viewed  as  a  classic  showdown  between  a 
liberal  Democrat  and  a  "New  Right" 
Republican. 

This  38-year-old  scourge  of  corporate 
America  defeated  State  Sen.  Jim  Smyowskl 
with  57  percent  of  the  vote  In  a  state  that 
favored  Ronald  Reagan  by  more  than  2  to  1 
and  threw  all  other  Democrats  up  for  re- 
ele(;tlon  out  of  office. 

Even  more  unusually,  Dorgan  made  this 
lea,p  to  Capitol  HUl  from  his  post  as  state 
tax  commissioner,  demonstrating  that  he 
may  be  the  first  popular  tax  collector  since 
his  predecessors  were  driven  from  the  temple. 
Of  course  he  wasn't  uniformly  loved  as  the 
state's  tax  man.  Indeed,  he  used  to  get  a  lot 
of  mail  addressed  to  Byron  L.  Dorgan,  SOB. 
"Being  an  optimist  and  a  Norwegian."  he 
said  recently.  "I  preferred  to  Interpret  that 
address  to  mean.  Byron  L.  Dorgan.  State 
Office  BuUdlng." 

He  goes  to  the  stump  with  whimsy.  "It's 
true  I'm  smart."  he  used  to  tell  skeptical 
voters.  "I'm  so  smart  I  graduated  In  the  top 
five  of  my  high  school  class  .  .  .  Nine  of  us 
graduated  that  year  In  Regent.  North 
Dakota." 

"We  wrote  to  a  woman  to  find  out  why 
she  filed  a  tax  return  one  year  and  didn't 
the  next."  the  former  taxman  told  one  crowd. 
"Her  husband  wrote  back.  "Dorgan.  I  received 
your  letter.  It  is  with  regret  I  Inform  you 
that  my  loving  wife  passed  away  last  year 
and  I  am  taking  care  of  her  affairs. 

"  'I  want  you  to  know  that  in  the  matter 
of  the  Income  tax  my  wife  has  gone  to 
heaven.  And  I  hope  you  go  to  heU.' " 

Instead  Dorgan  last  year  headed  the  North 
Dakota  campaign  of  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
because  he  felt,  among  other  things,  that 
Jimmy  Carter  "dirt  not  deserve  reelection." 
Once  Carter  was  renominated,  however.  Dor- 
gan supported  him  against  Reagan. 

It  was  his  effort  to  nominate  Robert  Ken- 
nedy In  1968  that  led  to  his  first  political 
office.  Dorgan  had  returned  to  his  native 
North  Dakota  from  Colorado  to  manage  Ken- 
nedy's campaign  when  he  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  Gov.  William  Guy,  who  appointed  him 
to  fill  a  vacancy  as  state  tax  commissioner. 
In  1972  Etorgan  acquired  some  national 
attention  as  the  only  state  tax  official  to 
write  Richard  Nixon  that  the  Christmas 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  made  him  feel 
ashamed  to  oe  a  tax  collector. 

That  year  Dorgan  ran  for  the  post  of  tax 
commissioner — it  is  the  only  elective  state 
tax  collection  Job  In  the  country.  He  prevailed 
with  70  percent  of  the  vote  and  settled  down 
to  his  crusade  against  tax-evading  corporate 
America. 

He  has  discovered  that  many  large  corpora- 
tions earning  Income  In  North  Dakota  never 
filed  returns.  Moreover,  others  were  paying 
less  than  they  should  by  making  It  appefu- 
they  made  most  of  their  money  In  low -tax 
states. 

"It   was  easy  to  send  an  auditor  to  the 


drug  store  or  the  gas  station  or  the  mom 
and  pop  store  in  Pargo  or  Grand  Porks."  Dor- 
gan said.  "But  North  Dakota  never  bothered 
to  send  them  to  the  big  corporate  headquar- 
ters of  firms  that  were  competing  against 
them." 

"I  don"t  mean  to  assert  that  all  corpora- 
tions are  crooks,"'  he  said.  "'But  there  are 
some  that  are  very  derelict.  Some  flagrantly 
violate  all  principles  of  accounting  and  walk 
the  thin  line  between  fraud  and  unethical 
practices." 

So  he  started  sending  out  auditors:  "We'd 
send  a  guy  to  New  Jersey  for  three  weeks 
and  he  comes  back  with  a  check  for  •635.000. 
It  was  phenomenal.  Incredible.  We  would 
start  checking  on  these  people  and  they 
would  Just  pay  up." 

Not  all  were  that  easy.  One  of  his  bigger 
coups  was  Western  Electric.  This  AT&T  sub- 
sidiary was  the  prime  contractor  on  the 
ABM  development  near  Grand  Forks  and 
was  pretending  to  t>e  some  nontaxpaylng 
extension  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"We  couldn't  get  their  attention."  Dorgan 
said.  ""So  we  sent  them  a  bUl  for  $54  mllUon, 
which  under  North  Dakota  law  Is  fixed  un- 
less protested  within  30  days.  Well,  that  got 
their  attention.  Within  weeks  they  were 
there  with  eight  lawyers  and  a  general. 

"The  first  thing  they  tried  to  do  was  say, 
'Hey,  you're  crazy.  Nobody  has  ever  tried  to 
tax  a  missile  system.'  Then  we  went  to  court. 
Three  years  later  North  Dakota  got  |ln  a 
settlement]    over  t4  mUUon."" 

This  was  part  of  the  some  $23  million  he 
collected  In  unpaid  corporate  taxes  and 
helped  develop  his  potent  political  theme: 
"Little  people  slave  and  pay  taxes  while  big 
corporations  duck  everything  possible." 

He  also  went  after  Individual  tax  evaders. 
At  one  press  conference  he  declared  he  would 
prosecute  250  unnamed  "'hard  core"  evaders 
with  Incomes  over  •  10.000  a  year.  Within 
two  weeks  280  people  who  had  never  filed 
somehow  got  around  to  It. 

"It's  ftinny.  People  started  calling  me  at 
home  at  night  apologizing.  They  would  say 
they  had  Just  forgot  to  send  In  their  re- 
turns but  they  would  be  getting  them  right 
In   In  the  morning." 

Meantime,  he  ran  for  the  House  In  1974 
against  former  Rep.  Mark  Andrews,  who  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  last  year.  Andrews, 
who  usually  won  with  about  70  percent,  was 
held  to  55.  "I  singed  his  tall  a  little  bit." 
Dorgan  said.  In  1976  he  was  reelected  tax 
commissioner,  with  almost  80  percent  of  the 
vote. 

Last  year,  when  that  House  seat  opened 
up.  he  was  ready  again.  He  promised  to  vote 
for  a  strong  America  but  talked  also  of  the 
need  for  meaningful  arms  limitations  talks 
and  was  anxious  about  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

While  he  spoke  of  cutting  waste  from  the 
federal  government,  he  also  called  for  In- 
creasing medical  benefits  for  the  tiderly 
and  the  poor. 

"I  consider  myself  a  progressive  polittdan. 
I  want  to  sneak  up  for  the  little  person  who 
otherwise  doesn't  seem  to  have  a  Tolce  In 
government.  But  I  don't  like  liberal/con- 
servative labels. 

"I  regard  myself  as  liberal  on  some  Issues 
and  conservative  on  others.  The  progressive 
label  fits  pretty  well. 

"People  think  It  was  a  conservative  year. 
But  I  think  you  can  go  out  and  be  a  voice 
for  the  folks  who  don't  own  big  blocs  of 
Exxon.  You  car  be  a  voice  for  the  people 
buying  pas  at  the  pumps  who  are  angry  that 
it  Is  helDing  Mobil  buv  a  department  store. 
"I  think  you  can  be  a  voice  for  these 
people. "9 


COSPONSORSHIP  OPS.  63— AMEND- 
MENT OP  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  my  support 
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and  cosponsorship  of  S.  63,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  com- 
pliance date  extensions  for  steelmaking 
facilities  on  a  case-by-csise  basis  to  facil- 
itate modernization  of  the  steel  industry. 

This  bill  is  in  response  to  the  unique 
capital  formation  and  environmental 
problems  of  the  steel  industry  and  recog- 
nizes the  progress  in  environmental  con- 
trol by  the  industry.  That  progress  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  while  only 
32  percent  of  air  pollution  sources  were 
in  compliance  or  on  court-ordered  com- 
pliance schedules  in  July  of  1978,  by  the 
end  of  this  year  that  number  will  be  up 
to  85  percent. 

The  3 -year  extension  would  allow  until 
the  end  of  1985  for  these  requirements  to 
be  met.  Air  emissions  for  the  entire  in- 
dustry will  have  been  reduced  by  97  per- 
cent from  uncontrolled  levels  by  that 
time. 

The  bill  is  the  result  of  a  compromise 
agreement  reached  by  representatives 
from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  steel  industry,  the  United 
Steel  Workers,  and  the  environmental 
community.  It  must  be  passed  as  intro- 
duced, without  amendment,  because  of 
the  requirement  to  maintain  the  balance 
achieved  in  the  bill  through  the  efforts 
of  the  several  interests  represented. 

The  bill  responds  to  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  steel  industry  is  badly  in  need  of 
modernization  in  order  to  be  competitive 
with  steel  producers  in  Japan,  Germ£iny, 
and  other  industrialized  nations. 

Japan,  for  example,  has  50  percent  of 
its  capacity  using  the  continuous  casting 
process — which  provides  for  more  efiB- 
cient  energy  use  and  greater  yields  from 
raw  material — as  compared  with  17  per- 
cent of  U.S.  capacity.  The  Japanese  aver- 
age about  20  percent  greater  efiQciency. 
and  have  been  spending  50  percent  more 
per  ton  on  capital  investment  than  the 
U.S.  steel  industry. 

The  industry  must  modernize  to  re- 
main competitive,  but  is  In  poor  financial 
condition.  The  bill  would  allow  the  in- 
dustry to  negotiate  the  consent  decrees 
on  each  steel  producing  facility  and  any 
money  deferred  from  installation  of 
emission  control  devices  would  be  dedi- 
cated to  modernization  of  the  steel  pro- 
ducing facility. 

A  stable,  competitive,  efficient  steel 
producing  industry  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  entire  country,  but  to  some 
of  the  citizens  of  Minnesota  it  has  spe- 
cial meaning. 

The  Minnesota  iron -mining  industry 
suffered  one  of  its  worst  years  in  1980. 
Employment  dropped  20  percent  and 
production  25  percent  from  the  year  be- 
fore. That  meant  a  layoff  in  October  of 


1,600  workers  at  Erie  Mining  in  Hoyt 
Lakes,  1,100  from  National  Steel  Pellet 
Co.,  in  Keewatin  in  September,  550 
workers  out  for  5  months  at  Butler 
Taconite  Co.,  in  Nashauk,  180  workers 
out  at  Reserve  Mining  Co.  Silver  Bay, 
and  a  reduced  work  week  for  4,200 
hourly  employees  at  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  at  Minntac.  Almost  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  taconite  is  used  in  U.S.  steel 
mills  and  demand  is  very  much  a  de- 
rivative of  domestic  production.  Mod- 
ernizing the  U.S.  steel  industry  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  Minnesota. 

The  industries'  efforts  to  negotiate 
and  find  a  balance  with  the  other  values 
and  ccmcerns  of  importance  in  this  coun- 
try are  to  be  commended. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  avoid  seriously 
degrading  air  quality  while  freeing 
urgently  needed  capital  for  use  in  the 
modernization  of  steel  facilities.  To  pro- 
vide this  flexibility,  the  industry  has 
agreed  to  be  in  compliance  by  the  end  of 
the  3 -year  period  with  the  present  stand- 
ards in  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  to  seek  no 
further  steel  specific  amendments  to 
alter  clean  air  requirements  and  dead- 
lines. 

Finally,  I  would  urge  the  Senate  to 
take  prompt  and  favorable  action  when 
the  bill  is  reported  out  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee. 

The  steel  industry  needs  to  know  that 
the  bill  as  introduced  is  supported  so 
that  the  decision  concerning  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  needed  imme- 
diately for  capital  investment  in  either 
pollution  control  equipment  or  modern- 
ization can  be  made  in  a  timely  manner. 
The  present  1982  deadline  is  not  far  off. 
The  industry  deserves  to  know  our  deci- 
sion. ITie  people  working  in  the  iron 
mines  of  Minnesota  need  to  know  as  well. 
Their  hope  for  the  future  is  intimately 
tied  with  our  decision  regarding  the  fu- 
ture of  this  basic  industry.* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  TO 
FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conamittee 
on  Armed  Services  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR JEPSEN  AND  SENATOR 
BUMPERS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  on  tomorrow,  the  Senator 


from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  those 
requests  have  been  cleared  and  there  is 
no  objection  on  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS   UNTIL   9:30   AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at  11 :  29 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  April  2,  1981,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  1,  1981: 

Department  of  Commebce 

William  H.  Morris,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice 
Herta  Lande  Seidman,  resigned. 

Department  op  Defense 

Lawrence  J.  Korb,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  Robert 
Burns  Plrle.  Jr..  resigned. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services 
Dorcas  R.  Hardy,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, vice  Cesar  A.  Perales.  resigned. 
Department  of  State 
Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger,  of  Florida,  a  For- 
eign  Service   officer   of   the   class   of   Career 
Minister,    to    be   an    Assistant    Secretary   of 
State,  vice  George  S.  Vest,  resigned. 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Garrey  Edward  Carruthers.  of  New  Mexico, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
vice  Guy  Richard  Martin,  reselgned. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Boabo 
Richard  T.  Pratt,  of  Utah,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1981, 
vice  Jay  Janis.  resigned. 

Richard  T.  Pratt,  of  Utah,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  the 
term  expiring  June  30,  1985.  (Reappoint- 
ment) 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
John  S.  R.  Shad,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  5.  1982.  vice  Harold  Marvin 
Williams,  resigned. 

John  S.  R.  Shad,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Coirunission  for  the  term  of  five  years  ex- 
piring June  5,  1986,  vice  Stephen  J.  Friedman, 
term  expiring. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BUDDY  HUFF 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELU  JR. 

or  FLORIDA 
I«  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, O.  D.  "Buddy"  Huff,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  was  elected  to  the 
Florida  Citrus  Hall  of  Fame.  This  his- 
toric event  was  detailed  in  an  article 
which  ran  in  the  March  3  issue  of  the 
Ocala  Star  Banner. 

Because  Buddy  contributed  so  much 
to  our  State's  citrus  industry  and  be- 
cause I  personally  think  he  is  one  of 
the  finest  people  in  my  district,  I 
would  like  to  present  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues the  full  text  of  the  article  on 
Buddy  Huff,  in  order  to  provide  all  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  with  an  ex- 
ample of  a  dynamic  and  Influential 
leader. 

The  newspaper  account  of  Buddy 
Huff's  contribution  follows: 

Growers  Elect  McIntosh  Man  to  Citrus 

Hall  op  Fame 

(By  Frances  Devore) 

MclNTOSH.— It's  a  long  way  from  a  small- 
town citrus  packing  house  at  the  end  of  the 
Great  Depression  to  the  Florida  Citrus  Hall 
of  Fame,  but  Buddy  Huff  completed  that 
journey  at  Winter  Haven,  where  he  received 
accolades  from  state  citrus  officials. 

The  citation  from  the  Citrus  Grower/In- 
dustrial Selection  Committee  naming  Huff 
to  the  highest  honor  the  state  citrus  indus- 
try can  bestow  described  the  Marion  County 
man  as  a  grower,  packer,  gift  fruit  shipper, 
and  dynamic  and  influential  leader. 

"O.  D.  "Buddy"  Huff  may  be  one  of  the 
best  loved  and  most  respected  men  in  the 
Florida  citrus  industry,"  the  committee  said. 
"The  resp«^t  and  admiration  is  well-de- 
served and  stems  from  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  citrus  industry.  He  is  best  rec- 
ognized for  his  leadership  during  an  unprec- 
edented industry  growth  period." 

The  plaque  notes  that  Huff  served  on  the 
Florida  Citrus  Commission  from  1962-71, 
when  the  citrus  industry  saw  production 
and  sales  increase  in  unequaled  proportions 
in  Florida. 

During  six  of  those  years.  Huff  was  com- 
mission chairman,  something  of  a  record  in 
itself.  During  his  10-year  tenure.  Huff  fos- 
tered many  programs  contributing  to  the 
success  of  the  industry,  particularly 
through  leadership  in  opening  new  markets 
and  in  innovative  advertising  and  promotion 
programs. 

One  of  Huff's  innovative  ideas  was  to 
move  advertising  visuals  into  orange  groves. 
He  said  this  came  about  after  tourists  were 
questioned  at  Florida  roadside  Welcome 
Stations  on  their  reasons  for  visiting  Flor- 
ida. The  primary  reason  was  the  Florida 
beaches,  and  the  second  most  popular  was 
to  see  the  state's  orange  groves. 

A  canny  businessman.  Huff  has  more  than 
four  decades  of  grassroots  experience.  He 
entered  the  industry  in  1939,  with  a  small 


packing  house  operation  in  the  old  Chris- 
tian-Ne&l  building  where  Mcintosh  Meat«  U 
now  located. 

In  1941,  he  moved  a  block  downtown, 
where  he  constructed  the  building  the  firm 
occupies  on  U.S.  441,  north  of  Ocala. 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  the  industry.  Huff  says.  Where  it 
was  once  a  fresh  fruit  operation,  the  indus- 
try today  Is  mostly  an  orange-concentrate 
enterprise. 

Huff  recalls  that  when  he  entered  the 
business,  hucksters  from  states  to  the  north 
came  down  several  times  during  the  picking 
season  and  purchased  fruit,  taking  it  back 
home  to  peddle. 

He  says  he  has  enjoyed  a  good  business, 
with  repeat  customers  year  after  year, 
mainly  because  his  packing  house  in  north 
Marion  County  was  the  first  tourists  en- 
countered when  driving  south.  He  says  they 
saved  time  and  money  by  not  having  to  go 
all  the  way  to  Leesburg  for  fruit. 

Later,  trains  took  much  of  the  fruit  to 
northern  markets,  but  the  Mcintosh  depot 
and  others  along  the  way  are  closed  now 
and  the  tracks  are  being  taken  up.  Fruit 
moves  primarily  by  trucks  headed  south  to 
the  concentrate  plants. 

The  need  to  make  a  few  extra  dollars  In 
hard  times  led  to  the  present-day  concen- 
trate industry.  Huff  said.  It  came  about 
when  the  old  Lykes  Pasco  Processing  Plant 
in  Dade  City  offered  to  buy  fruit  unsuitable 
for  shipping. 

"Before  that,  such  fruit  was  just 
dumped,"  Huff  said.  "When  Lykes  offered 
to  buy  it,  I  hired  a  crew  of  women  to  pick 
out  the  best  of  the  culls  and  sent  them  to 
Dade  City  for  concentrate.  We  only  made  a 
few  dollars,  but  a  dollar  was  worth  a  whole 
lot  more  then." 

"Now  we  couldn't  exist  without  concen- 
trate," he  adds. 

Huff  said  when  he  became  chairman  of 
the  citrus  commission  in  1965,  70  million 
gallons  of  citrus  concentrate  were  sold  in 
Florida.  Six  years  later,  sales  were  140  mil- 
lion gallons. 

The  importance  of  concentrate  to  the  in- 
dustry might  best  be  shown  by  the  devastat- 
ing freeze  this  winter.  Through  quick  har- 
vesting for  concentrate,  many  growers 
headed  off  what  could  have  been  economic 
ruin. 

Huff  said  the  concentrate  process  was  de- 
veloped in  California.  Ironically,  however, 
California  growers  cannot  make  use  of  the 
process,  because  the  Golden  State's  citrus 
fruit  does  not  have  the  flavor  to  bring  it 
back  to  fresh-fruit  taste  when  it  is  reconsti- 
tuted, he  said. 

Huff  branched  out  as  a  grower  by  gradual- 
ly buying  up  neglected  or  abandoned  groves, 
bringing  them  back  to  production  and  fill- 
ing in  gaps  left  by  dead  trees  with  new  ones. 

"If  you  take  care  of  a  citrus  tree,  it  will 
renew  itself,"  Huff  said.  "Those  old  trees 
are  about  as  tough  as  pine  trees.  They 
always  respond  to  good  care,  even  after  real 
abuse." 

Smiling,  he  added.  "If  you  take  care  of 
them,  they'll  come  back.  A  tree  will  fight  its 
own  battle;  all  you  have  to  do  is  maintain 
it." 

That's  the  reason  Huff  feels  the  Florida 
citrus  industry,  especially  in  central  Florida. 


will  come  back  in  good  shape,  despite  the 
devastation  this  year  from  Florida's  record- 
breaking  winter  weather. 

"I  think  there  Is  no  doubt  we  will  have 
citrus  right  along,"  he  said.  "I  feel  a  lot 
better  about  it  now,  but  I  was  awfully  wor- 
ried at  one  time." 

He  and  other  growers  are  watching  a 
record  flush  of  bloom  on  groves  throughout 
the  state  that  looks  good  but  Is  vulnerable 
at  this  point  to  late  frosts. 

"Nothing  can  stop  this  flush  of  new  bloom 
and  leaf  growth;  only  God  can  stop  it,"  he 
said.  "We  just  have  to  wait  and  see  what 
happens.  It  looks  like  most  groves  are  put- 
ting out  nicely;  the  next  thing  will  be  to  see 
if  the  bloom  can  stick  and  make  a  crop." 

Huff  said  the  crop  will  probably  be  small 
this  year  and  maybe  next  year,  but  he  said 
that  a  short  crop  will  bring  higher  prices, 
giving  the  growers  about  the  same  amotmt 
of  money  as  a  full  crop. 

Citrus  troubles  began  this  year  on  Jan.  13. 
when  temperatures  fell  as  low  as  1 1  degrees 
in  Marion  County.  Prolonged  cold  of  27  de- 
grees or  lower  poses  a  real  threat  to  unpro- 
tected groves. 

Huff  said  he  did  not  fire  smudge  pots  that 
night,  because  of  the  high  price  of  fuel  and 
the  forecast  for  three  nights  of  sub-freezing 
weather.  Instead,  the  cold  let  up  the  next 
night. 

He  said  the  defoliated  trees  look  in  worse 
shape  than  they  are.  Leaf  loss  is  actually  a 
good  sign,  showing  that  the  tree  is  still 
alive.  If  there  is  wood  damage,  there  is  no 
way  for  the  sap  to  get  through  and  throw 
off  dead  leaves. 

According  to  Huff,  some  groves  in  Florida 
"were  hurt  bad,  but  others  look  pretty 
good." 

He  said  trees  in  the  Marion  area  actually 
suffered  less  damage  this  winter  than  those 
further  south,  because  cold  weather  before 
the  January  freeze  "cold-conditioned  them 
and  made  the  dormancy  deeper." 

Also,  he  said,  the  deep  cold  mass  coining 
into  the  state  was  extremely  dry,  with  virtu- 
ally no  humidity,  keeping  out  moisture  that 
could  have  caused  wood  splitting.* 


HANDGUNS 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OP  MEW  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
common  concern  and  outrage  over  the 
bloody  attack  upon  President  Reagan 
and  his  party  must  not  be  allowed  to 
dwindle  without  producing  effective 
action.  We  cannot  take  any  single 
direct  action  which  alone  will  dispel 
the  climate  of  terrorism  which  has 
swept  the  world  in  recent  years,  but 
we  can  take  practical  steps  to  stem  the 
proliferation  of  handguns  which 
menace  our  society. 

There  are  too  many  handgtins  float- 
ing around,  and  they  are  too  easy  for 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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anyone  to  get:  the  criminal,  the 
insane,  or  simply  the  careless.  I  know 
that  the  demands  for  effective  nation- 
al gun  control  will  bring  cries  of  that 
calculated  cliche.  "Guns  do  not  kill; 
people  do."  This  is  nonsense.  If  his  as- 
sailant had  not  had  a  handgun,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  would  be  going  about  his 
business  today,  and  those  hurt  with 
him  would  not  be  fighting  for  their 
lives,  which  are  still  in  the  balance.  I 
do  not  care  what  motives  prompted 
this  attack,  since  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  about  them;  the  part  we  can 
control,  access  to  such  weapons  by  the 
assassin,  demands  our  attention. 
There  is  no  way  this  assault  could 
have  taken  place  without  a  conceal- 
able  handgun. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  our 
right  as  citizens  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  but  it  does  so  in  the  context  of  a 
"well-regulated  militia"— a  context 
which  those  opposing  all  control 
always  fall  to  mention.  We  do  not 
have  a  militia  in  working  terms  any 
more,  but  we  can  make  the  use  of  fire- 
arms "well-regulated."  If  we  restrict 
the  traffic  in  handguns  beyond  the 
present  uncontrolled  glut  all  over  the 
country,  we  will  be  better  able  to  deal 
with  the  crime  which  stalks  our 
people.  I  have  introduced  a  practical 
biU  on  this  matter,  H.R.  1413,  "The 
Handgim  Crime  Control  Act  of  1981". 
and  I  know  that  other  Members  are 
offering  similar  legislation.  Let  us  get 
on  with  the  business  of  taking  conceal- 
able  handguns  without  any  legitimate 
sporting  purpose  out  of  the  hands  of 
criminals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  close  with  the 
note  that  the  people  of  New  Jersey  all 
rejoice  that  the  President  has  appar- 
ently come  out  of  this  vicious  attack 
with  prospects  of  a  full  and  speedy  re- 
covery. Our  deep  concern  for  those  in- 
jured with  him  and  for  the  families  of 
all  involved  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
our  commendation  of  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice and  police  officers  who,  in  carrying 
out  their  responsibilities  may  well 
have  prevented  further  injury  to  the 
President  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
lives,  and  who  speedily  apprehended 
the  suspected  assassin.  Oiir  hopes  and 
prayers  go  to  all  of  them.* 


EL  SALVADOR  POUCY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OF  irrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  interesting  aspects  of  the  whole 
crisis  over  the  administration's  new 
policy  toward  El  Salvador  has  been 
the  relative  free  ride  which  the  press 
has  given  the  administration. 

Although  some  criticism  has  sur- 
faced, much  of  the  press  blandly  ac- 
cepted the  findings  of  the  admlnistra- 
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tion,  as  they  appeared  in  the  El  Salva- 
dor white  paper  which  was  issued  by 
the  Department  of  State.  For  exam- 
ple, the  press  did  not  question  the  im- 
portance of  the  Communist  aid  being 
provided  to  the  Insurgents;  and  yet  a 
Pentagon  official  later  stated  that  the 
200  tons  of  military  equipment  would 
be  used  by  a  200-man  company  in  only 
1  week.  If  that  Pentagon  official  is  cor- 
rect, then  the  press  was  skillfully  ma- 
nipulated by  the  administration  con- 
cerning the  need  for  massive  amounts 
of  U.S.  military  assistance. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  press 
has  a  solemn  duty  to  act  as  a  type  of 
loyal  opposition,  carefully  examining 
every  administration  initiative  and 
policy.  That  does  not  include  criticism 
for  criticism's  sake,  but  it  does  include 
a  willingness  to  subject  government 
policies  and  statements  to  the  proper 
amount  of  scrutiny  for  the  national  in- 
terest. 

The  former  spokesman  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  Hodding  Carter  III, 
has  made  precisely  that  point  in  an  ar- 
ticle concerning  press  coverage  of  the 
El  Salvador  policy.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  the  March  19  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  is  entitled 
"The  El  Salvador  Crusade".  I  want  to 
commend  Mr.  Carter's  penetrating  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Trk  El  Salvador  Crusade 
(By  Hodding  Carter  III) 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  glori- 
ously inept,  there  is  nothing  particularly 
unusual  about  the  Reagan  administration's 
attempt  to  fine-tune  the  press  accounts  of 
its  anti-Communist  crusade  in  El  Salvador. 

Every  administration  suffers  from  the  de- 
lusion that  the  press  exists  to  run  its  hand- 
outs on  delivery  and  stop  running  them  on 
demand. 

Thus  when  some  officials  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  government  decided  last  week 
that  the  growing  emphasis  on  a  possible 
"new  Vietnam"  was  not  useful,  they  reacted 
according  to  an  old  script.  They  sent  an 
errand  boy  out  to  stage  a  backgrounder 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  coverage 
of  the  developments  relating  to  El  Salvador 
was  being  overdone. 

"This  story  has  been  running  five  times  as 
big  as  it  is,"  acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  John  Bushnell  told  a  group  of  diplo- 
matic correspondents,  "and  we  figured  that 
if  we  talked  to  you  about  it.  you  might  not 
make  this  thing  such  a  big  deal." 

Backgrounders  by  assistant  secretaries  do 
not  just  happen.  They  are  carefully  cleared 
from  above.  That  made  it  a  little  out  of  the 
ordinary  when  White  House  Press  Secretary 
James  S.  Brady,  after  an  Interesting  pause 
of  several  days,  disowned  the  backgrounder 
on  behalf  of  the  President.  That  goofy 
number  was  the  press  briefing  equivalent  of 
Dunkirk  and  left  Mr.  Bushnell  lying  on  the 
beach  while  Gen.  Haig  evacuated. 

But  this  byplay,  and  the  press's  predict- 
able reaction  to  it,  should  not  obscure  a 
more  important  matter. 

The  real  story  is  that  the  administration's 
propaganda  blitz  went  virtually  unchal- 
lenged for  several  weeks.  Reacting  instinc- 
tively, print  and  broadcast  journalists  alike 
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initially  gave  Washington's  claims  about  the 
El  Salvador  civil  war  the  kind  of  over-eager, 
over-credulous  respect  which  warms  the 
heart  of  every  government  flack. 

It  Is  hard  to  understand  why.  Instead  of 
complaining,  the  State  Department  didn't 
hand  out  commendation  medals  for  out- 
standing press  cooperation.  I'he  press  play 
In  the  opening  weeks  of  the  campaign  to 
convince  us  that  EI  Salvador  is  the  place  to 
roll  back  the  Iron  Curtain  demonstrated 
that  big  government  sets  the  terms  of  public 
discussion  about  major  issues  far  more  often 
than  the  press  likes  to  admit  or  the  public 
understands. 

How  else  can  the  virtually  unquestioning 
press  response  to  the  administration's  El 
Salvador  white  paper  be  explained?  It  was 
swallowed  whole  and  regurgitated  in  a  fash- 
ion not  equaled  since  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's white  paper  on  Vietnam  15  years 
ago. 

How  else,  too,  is  it  possible  to  explain  that 
for  weeks  most  American  press  accounts 
cast  the  El  Salvador  conflict  In  simplistic 
terms  of  Communist  insurrection  against 
moderate  government,  with  rightist  thugs  in 
the  wings?  Such  characterizations  flew  in 
the  face  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church's 
leading  role  in  opposition  to  the  status  quo, 
the  labor  movement's  courageous  efforts  to 
create  long-overdue  economic  changes  and 
the  testimony  of  one  diplomatic  expert 
after  another  that  the  caricature  bore  no  re- 
lationship to  reality.  Yet.  the  expert  wit- 
nesses were  overshadowed  as  El  Salvador 
was  suddenly  discovered  to  be  the  focal 
point  of  the  conflict  between  East  and  West. 

Playing  the  story  close  to  the  way  it  was 
presented  by  the  Reagan  team  made  for 
dramatic  theater.  It  was  theater  presaged 
by  earlier  press  fixation  on  notions  such  as 
"The  Castro  Connection "  to  encapsulate 
revolutionary  stirrings  In  Central  America. 
(  "The  Repression  Connection"  or  "the  Pov- 
erty Connection"  were  apparently  not  as 
sexy  when  it  came  to  televised  explana- 
tions.) There  is  a  long.  If  not  precisely 
happy,  tradition  of  similar  press  behavior  in 
this  country,  although  many  in  the  press 
business  have  been  busily  telling  each  other 
that  they  had  learned  something  from  their 
experiences  Involving  Vietnam  and  Iran,  If 
not  from  the  Watergate  story. 

If  it  weren't  for  that  tradition,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  the  allegedly  massive  Commu- 
nist assistance  to  the  revolutionaries  really 
meant  might  finally  be  answered.  A  tanta- 
lizing hint  was  offered  in  a  quote  from  an 
unnamed  Pentagon  official  buried  deep  in 
the  second  of  two  long  articles  on  the  El 
Salvador  situation  In  The  Washington  Post. 
He  said  that  the  200  tons  of  military  equip- 
ment the  administration  says  were  provided 
by  Communist  regimes  would  be  used  up  by 
a  200-man  company  In  one  week  of  hard 
fighting.  In  other  words,  the  200  tons  of 
equipment  is  a  molehill  instead  of  a  moun- 
tain. 

Which  also  could  be  an  absolutely  wrong 
assessment.  The  point  is  that  the  public  has 
no  way  of  knowing,  because  no  one  In  the 
mass  media  has  pursued  this  line  of  ques- 
tioning to  its  conclusion.  Too  many  other 
similar  lines  of  Inquiry  were  also  ignored 
whUe  the  administration  set  the  terms  of 
the  national  debate  on  the  question  of  E3 
Salvador. 

Many  reporters  did  eventually  start 
asking  the  hard  questions.  The  record  is 
clear,  thanks  to  Mr.  Bushnell.  that  the  ad- 
ministration didn't  like  the  way  the  story 
was  beginning  to  develop. 
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But  the  administration's  reaction,  wheth- 
er Mr.  Bushnell's  or  Mr.  Brady's,  is  largely 
irrelevant.  What  is  relevant  to  the  American 
people's  ability  to  decide  public  Issues  for 
themselves  is  the  determination  of  the  press 
to  look  quickly  below  the  surface  of  the  offi- 
cial line  and  to  demand  clear  answers  to 
tough  questions  at  the  outset  of  any  such 
story. 

The  government— any  goverrunent— will 
always  try  to  put  the  best  possible  face  on 
its  policies.  The  press  has  a  responsibility  to 
subject  each  one  to  rigorous  questioning 
from  Day  One.  It  is  a  responsibility  which 
cannot  be  met  by  playing  catch  up  ball  six 
weeks  after  the  goverrunent  side  has  ot>ened 
the  game.* 


BALANCE  THE  BUDGET 


HON.  PAUL  HNDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
concept  of  living  within  your  income  is 
an  economic  reality  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tries  to  teach  the  citizens  of 
this  country.  Yet  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  itself  the  largest  violator  of 
this  basic  piece  of  economic  common- 
sense.  The  sad  truth  is  Uncle  Sam  does 
not  keep  a  balanced  checkbook. 

Earlier  this  year.  Congress  was 
forced  by  harsh  reality  to  increase  the 
national  debt  limit.  How  can  the  Fed- 
eral Government  expect  the  citizens  of 
this  country  to  limit  their  debts  and 
balance  their  budgets  when  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  practice  what  it 
preaches? 

For  that  reason,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution  "to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  balanced  budgets."  If  we 
in  Congress  are  to  prove  we  are  serious 
about  bringing  the  Federal  budget 
under  control,  then  we  must  prove  we 
are  able  to  balance  our  own  check- 
book. 
Text  of  bill  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  222 
Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  bal- 
anced budgets. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
can in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
three  years  after  its  submission  to  the 
States  for  ratification: 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Section  1.  During  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  the  ratification  of  this  article, 
total  outlays  of  the  Government  shall  not 
exceed  total  estimated  receipts  by  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  any  excess  of  outlays 
over  receipts  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
For  each  succeeding  year,  total  outlays  of 
the  Goverrunent  shall  not  exceed  total  re- 
ceipts. 
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"Sec.  2.  In  the  case  of  a  national  emergen- 
cy. Congress  may  determine  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  agreed  to  by  a  roUcall  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  all  the  Members  of  each 
House  of  Congress,  that  total  outlays  may 
exceed  total  receipts. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion.".* 


TARGETED  ASSISTANCE 
REVITALIZATION  ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinued loss  of  business  and  jobs  from 
our  central  cities  over  the  past  20 
years  has  had  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  people 
who  live  there.  The  loss  of  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  jobs  has  hit 
working  poor  and  lower  middle  class 
commimities  the  most.  Where  once 
there  was  a  possibility  of  finding  work, 
now  there  is  no  hope  unless  you  are 
willing  to  uproot  your  family  and 
move.  The  statistics  of  the  1980  census 
bear  this  out.  Population  growth  in 
our  older  cities  has  either  remained 
constant  or  dropped  while  the  numl)er 
of  people  in  the  Sunbelt  has  dramati- 
cally increased.  This  has  resulted  in 
urban  centers  where  only  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor  live. 

We  cannot  continue  to  talk  about 
people  living  off  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
through  such  programs  as  welfare, 
food  stamps,  housing  assistance,  med- 
icaid, and  so  on  when  they  have  little 
if  any  opportunity  to  find  employ- 
ment. The  unemployment  rate  in 
almost  everyone  of  our  older  cities  is 
well  above  the  national  average.  The 
loss  of  employment  opportunities  has 
all  but  eliminated  the  American  dream 
of  a  better  life  if  you  work  hard  for 
yourself  and  your  children.  You  can- 
not work  hard  if  there  are  not  any 
jobs  where  you  live. 

In  order  to  reverse  the  decline  of  our 
most  economically  depressed  conunu- 
nities,  I  have  today  introduced  the 
Targeted  Assistance  Revitalization 
Act.  This  act  is  designed  to  attract 
businesses  to  economically  depressed 
communities  by  offering  tax  incentives 
which  will  reduce  the  cost  of  doing 
business  and  in  so  doing  shorten  the 
time  it  takes  for  a  business  to  become 
profitable. 

The  Targeted  Assistance  Revitaliza- 
tion Act  will  establish  a  partnership 
t)etween  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  an  effective  urban  revi- 
talization program. 

This  proposal  is  the  first  urban  de- 
velopment initiative  that  establishes  a 
major  State  role.  Several  existing 
urban  development  programs  establish 
a  strong  working  relationship  between 
the   Federal   and   local    governments. 
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However,  the  Federal  Government  has 
historically  made  its  urban  develop- 
ment funding  decisions  outside  the 
context  of  State  policies.  States  pos- 
sess tremendous  urban  development 
potential  and  several  States  have  ex- 
isting urban  development  programs 
that  are  not  currently  maximized 
through  integration  with  Federal  pro- 
grams. States  also  possess  greater  fi- 
nancial flexibility  and  resources  than 
many  depressed  communities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  local  governments. 
I  have  worked  with  several  States  in 
my  efforts  to  develop  a  bill  which  will 
revitalize  our  most  depressed  commu- 
nities. Governor  Carey  of  New  York 
State,  in  his  recent  testimony  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Conunit- 
tee,  discussed  my  proposal  and  has  al- 
ready submitted  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  the  State  Legislature  in  Albany 
to  implement  the  proposal  I  have  in- 
troduced today. 

In     addition,     the     Governor     has 
agreed  to  work  with  the  Coalition  of 
Northeastern  Governors  and  the  Na- 
tional Governor's  Association  to  devel- 
op the  Targeted  Assistance  Revitaliza- 
tion Act. 
An  outline  of  the  proposal  follows: 
Targeted  Assistance  Revftalizatioh  Act 
The    Targeted    Assistance    Revitalization 
Act  would  work  in  the  following  manner 

TARGETED  AREAS 

1.  The  targeted  universe  would  be  defined 
from  data  available  under  the  1980  census. 
This  would  include  all  census  tracts  where: 

A.  The  number  of  welfare  recipients  is  150 
percent  of  the  national  median,  or 

B.  The  number  of  unemployed  is  ISO  per- 
cent of  the  national  median,  or 

C.  70  percent  of  the  people  have  80  per- 
cent of  the  statewide  median  income. 

2.  A  governor  would  then  be  able  to  select 
25  percent  of  those  census  tracts  within  bis 
state  which  qualify. 

TAX  IHCENTXVES  IN  TARGETED  AREAS 

1.  Increase  the  present  10  percent  reha- 
bilitation tax  credit  for  structures  by  15  per- 
cent for  a  total  credit  of  25  percent. 

2.  Provide  a  15  percent  credit  for  building 
new  structures. 

3.  Eliminate  the  present  $100,000  limiU- 
tion  on  the  use  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  used  equipment. 

4.  Targeted  Jobs  Credit: 

A.  An  employer  may  take  a  tax  credit  for 
50  percent  of  wages  paid  a  targeted  worker 
on  the  first  $10,000  of  salary  regardless  of 
whether  he  works  in  a  targeted  area  or  not. 
In  the  second  year  of  employment,  the  em- 
ployer could  take  a  tax  credit  on  25  percent 
of  the  first  $10,000  of  wages  paid  and  in  the 
third  year  the  credit  would  be  15  percent  of 
the  first  $10,000  of  wages  paid.  (This 
changes  present  law  from  50  percent  of  the 
first  $6,000  of  wages  paid  in  the  first  year 
and  25  percent  of  the  first  $6,000  of  wages 
paid  in  the  second  year  of  employment.) 

B.  For  a  targeted  worker  in  a  targeted 
area  the  credit  would  be  increased  each  year 
by  15  percent.  Thus  in  year  one  an  employ- 
er would  receive  65  percent  of  the  first 
$10,000  of  wages  paid:  in  year  two  40  per- 
cent of  the  first  $10,000  of  salary  paid,  and 
in  year  three  30  percent  of  the  first  $10,000 
of  salary  paid  a  targeted  worker. 
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C.  For  any  worker  hired  after  December 
31,  1981  within  a  targeted  area  an  employer 
would  received  a  15  percent  credit  for  the 
first  $10,000  of  wages  paid. 

D.  Eaimlnate  from  eligibility  for  the  Tar- 
geted Jobo  Tax  Credit  co-operative  educa- 
tional students. 

E.  Merge  the  WIN  credit  into  the  Target- 
ed Jobs  Tax  Credit. 

F.  Make  all  economically  disadvantaged 
youth  16  through  18  eligible  for  the  Target- 
ed Jobe  Tax  Credit. 

5.  Tax  Incentive  lo  attract  capital: 

A.  Provide  Investors  with  a  10  percent  tax 
credit  on  interest  received  from  loans  made 
to  businesses  doing  business  within  a  target- 
ed area. 

B.  Limit  the  tax  credit  on  interest  to 
$100,000  for  individuals  and  $300,000  for 
partnerships  and  lending  Institutions  per 
year.* 


POSITION  ON  DAIRY  PRICE 
SUPPORT  SUSPENSION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALirORKIA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  indi- 
cate, in  the  public  record,  how  I  would 
have  voted  had  I  been  present  during 
the  session  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Thursday,  March  26, 
when  the  dairy  price  support  bill  was 
before  the  House. 

I  was  unfortunately  and  unavoidably 
absent  in  order  to  attend  a  meeting  I 
convened  in  my  district  office  to  dis- 
cuss the  statiis  of  the  McCoU  site,  a 
controversial  waste  dump  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  This  meeting  of 
local  and  State,  public  and  private  par- 
ties, was  scheduled  some  time  ago  in 
order  to  bring  about  coordinated 
action  on  the  dump  site  problem.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  meeting  was 
very  constructive  and  worthwhile. 

Had  I  been  here  last  Thursday,  I 
would  have  supported  the  dairy  price 
support  bill  which  specifically  re- 
moved the  requirement  that  the  price 
support  level  be  increased  on  April  1. 
In  light  of  mushrooming  Pedenil  ex- 
penditures for  dairy  price  supports 
and  the  existing  level  of  immense  sur- 
plus stocks  of  daii-y  products,  I  believe 
that  passage  of  the  bill  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  American  consumer 
and  taxpayer.  Estimates  are  that  fail- 
ure to  pass  the  bill,  thus  allowing  the 
scheduled  adjustment  to  take  place, 
would  have  increased  the  price  of  a 
gallon  of  milk  7  to  11  cents.  Suspend- 
ing the  price  support  increase  will  also 
save  the  Federal  treasury  an  estimated 
$147  million  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  $86 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  law  under  which 
the  dairy  price  support  program  is  au- 
thorized expires  this  year.  In  my  com- 
prehensive budget  reduction  study  of 
last  November,  I  included  savings  from 
the  total  elimination  of  the  dairy  and 
other     price     support     programs.     I 
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strongly  reconmiend  that  the  Con- 
gress look  very  closely  at  the  need  for 
this  program.  At  a  minimum  we 
should  revise  the  price  support  system 
so  as  to  inject  a  greater  degree  of  free 
market  economic  principles  into  the 
process.  The  existence  of  a  substantial 
surplus  and  the  market  distortions  in- 
troduced by  the  price  support  mecha- 
nism are  yet  another  example,  if  one 
were  needed,  of  the  overriding  disad- 
vantages of  Government  attempts  to 
allocate  economic  goods  and  services. 

The  vote  on  the  dairy  price  support 
bill  was  heralded  as  the  first  substan- 
tive cut  in  the  budget  under  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  economic  recovery. 
One  hopes  that  it  is  the  first  of  many 
such  cuts.* 


REVISION  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
CRIMINAL  LAWS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  March  25,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Justice  began  dis- 
cussions concerning  revision  of  the 
Federal  criminal  laws.  The  effort  to 
bring  equal  justice  and  logic  to  the 
Federal  criminal  laws,  to  define  the 
proper  balance  between  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  in  the  en- 
forcement of  criminal  laws,  and  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  deterrent  to  criminal 
conduct  without  sacrificing  such  es- 
sential liberties  as  due  process  and 
free  speech,  began  15  years  ago  with 
the  establishment  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws.  Since  the  Commis- 
sion's report  in  1971,  both  Houses  of 
Congress  have  worked  diligently  to 
produce  a  new  code  acceptable  to  all 
concerned  parties. 

There  is  little  question  that  our  cur- 
rent system  of  Federal  criminal  laws 
begs  for  revision.  Although  our  crimi- 
nal laws  have  been  consolidated,  reor- 
dered, and  revised  technically  three 
times  in  our  Nation's  history,  these 
corrections  were,  for  the  most  part, 
limited  to  eliminating  gross  inconsis- 
tencies. As  a  result,  the  Federal  crimi- 
nal law  has  remained  a  body  of  law 
drafted  by  different  groups  to  deal 
with  problems  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  Our 
current  criminal  laws  are  pervaded 
with  uncertainty  and  inconsistency. 
The  sentence  assigned  to  a  particular 
offense  depends  more  upon  the  time 
at  which  the  offense  was  enacted  than 
upon  the  seriousness  of  the  offense. 
Similarly  situated  persons  convicted  of 
the  same  offense  often  receive  widely 
disparate  sentences.  A  word  may  have 
one  meaning  when  used  in  defining 
one  offense,  and  another  when  it  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  the  same  Code.  The 
elements   of  a  particular  crime   fre- 
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quently  depend  upon  the  court  of  ap- 
peals circuit  in  which  the  trial  occurs. 
Bringing  some  semblance  of  reason, 
compassion,  auid  justice  to  the  crimi- 
nal system  of  necessity  entails  cooper- 
ation among  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  the  Executive.  In  an  effort  to  as- 
certain a  mutually  acceptable  method 
of  proceeding  on  this  important 
project,  I  have  sent  the  following  let- 
ters to  the  Honorable  William  French 
Smith,  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Honorable  Strom  Thurmond,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  these 
communications  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  process  which  will  yield  con- 
crete results  from  the  efforts  of  the 
past  decade  and  a  half.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Justice  will  continue  to  hold  regular 
meetings  in  order  to  formulate  a  real- 
istic plan  for  achieving  reform. 

CoMMrmx  ON  THE  Judiciary, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washingto-n,  D.C.,  March  12,  1981. 
Hon.  WitxiAM  French  Smith, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General;  During  the 
past  15  years,  the  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  have  cooperated  in  a  monu- 
mental effort  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of 
the  current  Federal  criminal  laws.  There  is 
little  question  that  some  form  of  remedy  is 
necessary,  for  the  problems  of  the  current 
law  are  many.  First,  and  foremost,  is  the  un- 
certainty in  the  law  that  has  develof>ed.  The 
courts  of  appeals  are  divided  regarding  the 
interpretation  of  cert^ifi  iSws.  and  enforce  a 
different  "Federal"  law  in  various  regions  of 
the  country.  The  uncertainty  is  not  con- 
fined to  differing  interpretations  of  the 
same  provisions.  It  runs  throughout  the 
Federal  criminal  code  where  one  word  is 
used  in  a  number  of  provisions.  Another 
source  of  confusion  Is  the  legislative  prac- 
tice of  defining  Federal  crimes  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  Federal  nexus  an 
element  of  the  offend,  indistinguishable 
from  other  elements.  Because  particular 
constitutional  grounds  for.  ^ohibiting  con- 
duct have  been  used  for  Teach  offense,  the 
present  approach  also  leaves  gaps  and  in- 
consistencies in  the  application  of  Federal 
criminal  laws. 

The  sentencing  structure  of  present  Fed- 
eral criminal  law  also  cannot  esca[>e  criti- 
cism. Indeed,  the  present  structure  is  rid- 
dled with  irrationality  and  inconsistency.  In 
title  18  alone,  there  are  no  fewer  than  17 
different  maximum  orison  terms,  apart 
from  the  death  penalv.  and.  14  different 
fine  levels.  Grading  of  offenses^is  also  errat- 
ic; similar  conduct  is  often  treated  dispar- 
ately. 

The  absence  of  a  comprehensive  Federal 
sentencing  policy  is  further  demonstrated 
by  the  lack  of  meaningful  guidance  to  the 
judiciary  with  respect  to  the  appropriate 
range  of  penalties  for  similarly  situated  of- 
fenders. This  lack  of  direction  has  produced 
significant,  and  unwarranted,  variations  in 
sentences  imposed  on  offenders.  Sentencing 
in  Federal  courts  is  also  hamE>ered  by  the 
lack  of  clearly  delineated  procedures  for  the 
resolution  of  factual  disputes,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  statutory  provisions  for  the  use  of 
alternatives  to  incarceration,  and  by  inad- 
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equate  fine  levels  for  corporate  and  white 
collar  offenders. 

Despite  the  consensus  on  the  need  to 
make  the  Federal  criminal  laws  more  conso- 
nant with  the  constitutional  dictates  of  due 
process  and  equal  protection,  there  is  seri- 
ous question  regarding  the  proper  method 
of  proceeding.  In  1971.  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws  recommended  an  omnibus  reform,  re- 
placing current  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  with  an  entirely  new  structure.  During 
the  95th  Congress,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice  conducted  a  painstaking 
review  of  that  recommendation.  The  Sub- 
committee noted  that  the  National  Commis- 
sion either  assumed,  without  discussion  or 
analysis,  that  the  omnibus  approach  was 
the  better  way  to  proceed  or  else  it  did  not 
focus  upon  whether  an  omnibus  or  incre- 
mental approach  was  preferable,  the  Sub- 
committee, rejecting  the  omnibus  approach, 
concluded  that— 

"Truly  modernizing  criminal  laws  means 
making  substantive  changes  in  them— re- 
forming them  to  conform  them  to  modem 
mores  and  to  integrate  court  interpretations 
Into  statutory  language.  An  omnibus  reform 
bill,  however,  stands  little  chance  of  success 
because  constituencies  against  change  mul- 
tiply in  proportion  to  the  number  of  re- 
forms involved." 

"•  •  •  In  our  Federal  system,  the  States 
are  primarily  responsible  for  law  enforce- 
ment, and  the  Federal  criminal  law  is  a  col- 
lection of  separate  and  distinct  statutes 
which  supplement  State  criminal  statutes. 
Federal  criminal  statutes  are  intended  to 
protect  or  vindicate  substantial  Federal  in- 
terests. Reforms  in  Federal  criminal  laws, 
therefore,  are  appropriately  dealt  with  sepa- 
rately, after  a  careful,  thorough  and  consci- 
entious consideration  of  all  of  the  policy 
issues  and  constitutional  questions  that 
each  pros[}ective  change  presents. 

"Federal  criminal  laws  ought  not  be  the 
product  of  extensive  horse-trading.  The 
greater  the  numbers  of  substantive  changes 
made  by  a  bill,  however,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  such  trade-offs  will  occur  *  *  *. 

"The  sut)committ<»e  believes  that  the  in- 
cremental approach— processing  a  series  of 
bills  each  of  which  makes  appropriate  sub- 
stantive changes  in  a  discrete  area— is  the 
most  appropriate  way  to  go  about  moderniz- 
ing and  updating  Federal  criminal  laws. 
This  approach  permits  the  thorough  and 
careful  study,  analysis  and  drafting  that 
ought  to  go  into  changing  any  Federal  law. 
and  especially  Federal  criminal  laws." 

Nonetheless,  in  the  96th  Congress  the 
Subcommittee,  under  the  leadership  of  Bob 
Drinan,  undertook  the  enormous  task  of 
drafting  a  comprehensive  bill.  Although  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  energy  and  effort 
expended  by  the  Subcommittee  in  that  task, 
the  failure  of  the  96th  Congress  to  enact 
any  reform  further  demonstrates  that 
shortcomings  of  the  omnibus  approach. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  learning  your 
views  concerning  methods  of  revising  the 
Federal  criminal  laws.  Although  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  an  incremental  ap- 
proach to  such  revision,  I  retain  an  open 
mind  on  the  issue  and  believe  your  views 
would  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the 
Subcommittee  in  its  determination  of  the 
proper  method  of  proceeding.  In  addition,  in 
view  of  the  Administration's  frequently  ex- 
pressed concerns  regarding  "big  govern- 
ment" and  Federal  interference  In  matters 
of  State  and  local  concern.  I  would  appreci- 
ate hearing  your  views  about  the  appropri- 
ate role  of  the  Federal  government  in  the 
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enforcement  of  criminal  laws,  an  area  which 
has  traditionally  remained  primarily  in  the 
province  of  the  States. 

I  would  like  to  begin  the  Subcommittee's 
hearings  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  I 
would  therefore  ask  that  you  have  someone 
from  your  office  contact  Thomas  Hutchison 
or  Micliael  Ward  of  the  Subcommittee  staff 
concerning  the  time  at  which  you  would  be 
prepared  to  present  the  views  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  during  this  Congress 
we  may  be  able  to  cooperate  in  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  finally  achieve  some  progress  in 
ameliorating  the  sorry  state  of  the  Federal 
criminal  laws. 
Sincerely. 

John  Conters,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Subcommittee 

on  Criminal  Justice. 

Committee  oh  the  Juoiciaby. 

House  op  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  27.  1981. 
Hon.  Strom  TinniMoin), 
Chairman,  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  As  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Justice.  I  am  very  interested  in  achieving 
some  concrete  results  from  the  decade  and  a 
half  of  work  that  has  been  devoted  to  bring- 
ing equal  justice,  logic  and  consistency  to 
Federal  criminal  laws.  I  am  confident,  be- 
cause of  the  great  effori  and  dedication  you 
have  expended  on  criminal  code  revision 
during  past  Congresses,  that  you  share  thus 
goal. 

The  history  of  the  criminal  code  revision 
effort  has  l>een  one  of  cooperation— between 
both  Houses  and  both  parties.  The  creation 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws  was  recommended  by 
a  Democratic  President,  the  late  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Its  mandate  derived  from  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  former  Representative 
Richard  Poff,  a  distinguished  Republican. 
Members  of  both  Houses,  from  both  parties, 
served  on  the  "Brown"  Commission.  Follow- 
ing the  Commission's  report,  the  initiatives 
during  the  93rd  and  94th  Congresses  were 
primarily  in  the  Senate,  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  Senators  McCleUan  and  Hruska. 
During  the  95th  Congress,  as  you  and  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  assumed  leadership  of  the 
Senate  efforts,  this  Subcommittee  under- 
took a  detailed  examination  of  previous  pro- 
posals. In  a  bipartisan  report,  the  Subcom- 
mittee concluded  that  the  underlying  as- 
sumption of  the  National  Commission,  that 
reform  could  best  be  accomplished  through 
"omnibus"  legislation,  had  never  been  ade- 
quately examined.  The  Subcommittee 
stated: 

"Truly  modernizing  criminal  laws  means 
making  substantive  changes  in  them— re- 
forming them  to  conform  them  to  modem 
mores  and  to  integrate  court  interpretations 
into  statutory  language.  An  omnibus  reform 
bill,  however,  stands  little  chance  of  success 
because  constituencies  against  change  mul- 
tiply in  proportion  to  the  number  of  re- 
forms involved. 

"*  •  *  In  our  Federal  system,  the  States 
are  primarily  respwnsible  for  law  enforce- 
ment, and  the  Federal  criminal  law  is  a  col- 
lection of  separate  and  distinct  statutes. 
Federal  criminal  statutes  are  intended  to 
protect  or  vindicate  substantial  Federal  in- 
terests. Reforms  in  Federal  criminal  laws, 
therefore,  are  appropriately  dealt  with  sepa- 
rately, after  a  careful,  thorough  and  consci- 
entious consideration  of  all  of  the  policy 
issues  and  constitutional  questions  that 
each  prospective  change  presents. 
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"Federal  criminal  laws  ought  not  be  the 
product  of  extensive  horse-trading.  The 
greater  the  numbers  of  substantive  changes 
made  by  a  bill,  however,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  such  trade-offs  will  occur  •  *  •. 

"The  subcommittee  believes  that  the  in- 
cremental approach— processing  a  series  of 
bills  each  of  which  makes  appropriate  sub- 
stantive changes  in  a  descrete  area- is  the 
most  appropriate  way  to  go  about  moderniz- 
ing and  updating  federal  criminal  laws.  This 
approach  permits  the  thorough  and  careful 
study,  analysis  and  drafting  that  ought  to 
go  into  changing  any  Federal  law.  and  espe- 
cially Federal  criminal  laws." 

During  the  96th  Congress,  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Justice  took  a  differ- 
ent position.  Under  the  leadership— again 
bipartisan— of  Representatives  Robert 
Drinan  and  Thomas  Kindness,  the  Subcom- 
mittee devoted  an  unprecedented  number  of 
meetings  to  developing  its  own  version  of  a 
criminal  code  reform  bill.  The  Subcommit- 
tee's bill  was  eventually  approved  by  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  with  support  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  need  not  detail  with  you  the  serious  defi- 
ciencies of  current  Federal  criminal  laws— 
the  different  interpretations  of  the  same 
provision  of  law  in  different  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals, the  various  meanings  given  to  the 
same  word  as  it  appears  in  one  or  another 
section  of  law.  the  disparate  treatment  of 
similarly  situated  defendants  convicted  of 
identical  offenses.  I  share  with  you  a  dedica- 
tion to  correcting  these  deficiencies.  Al- 
though I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  views  of 
this  Subcommittee  during  the  95th  Con- 
gress, I  intend  to  pursue  whatever  ap- 
proaches appear  most  likely  to  result  in  sig- 
nificant progress  toward  the  achievement  of 
a  just  and  fair  criminal  law. 

r  believe  that  this  Subcommittee  can  best 
determine  the  most  effective  method  of  pro- 
ceeding by  continuing  in  the  tradition  of  bi- 
partisan cooperation  between  the  two 
Houses.  I  would,  therefore,  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  you  to  discuss  the 
future  of  the  criminal  code  revision  in  this 
Congress.  Through  such  a  meeting  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  reach  agreement  on  the  areas  in 
which  we  may  best  be  able  to  achieve  con- 
crete results,  and  on  appropriate  methods  of 
proceeding. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  in  the 
near  future. 
Sincerely, 

John  Coittbu,  Jk., 
Chairman,  Subcommittee 

on  Criminal  Justiee.0 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  ACT 
OF  1981.  HM.  2949 


HON.  DAVID  DRHER 

OP  CALIPOKMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Ii^.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  small 
business  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
talked  about,  but  least  acted  upon 
sector  of  our  economy.  While  almost 
everyone  will  readily  agree  that  small 
business  is  the  backbone  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  too  often  those  same 
people  do  nothing  to  encourage  the 
survival  of  this  vital  sector. 

Small  businesses  account  for  43  per- 
cent  of   the   Nation's   gross   national 
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product,  provide  virtually  all  new  pri- 
vate sector  employment,  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  half  of  all 
major  Innovations.  However,  America's 
small  biisinesses  are  failing  at  an 
alarmingly  high  rate. 

It  is  essential  that  policies  be  imple- 
mented to  create  an  environment  in 
which  individual  initiative  and  ingenu- 
ity can  prosper.  Instead,  a  complex 
and  inequitable  Tax  Code  threatens 
the  very  existence  of  many  of  Ameri- 
ca's small  enterprises. 

To  address  this  Intolerable  situation, 
I  am  joining  with  three  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  introduce  the 
Small  Business  Tax  Act  of  1981,  H.R. 
2949.  This  vital  legislation  is  a  biparti- 
san effort  to  attack  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  our  Nation's  small  busi- 
nesses. I  am  pleased  to  Join  Mr. 
HsTTEL  and  Mr.  Ahchir,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Mr. 
NowAK,  my  coUeague  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  in  introducing 
this  measure. 

The  five  provisions  of  the  Small 
Business  Tax  Act  seek  to: 

First,  allow  small  businesses  with 
gross  receipts  under  $500,000  the 
option  of  electing  the  cash  method  of 
accounting.  Currently,  the  accrual 
method  of  accounting  must  be  used, 
which  taxes  businesses  on  the  "paper 
profits"  derived  from  the  inflated 
value  of  their  inventories. 

Second,  establish  a  more  graduated 
corporate  tax  rate  structure  as  follows: 
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legislation  which  will  nurture,  not  de- 
stroy, the  foundation  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system.* 
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Third,  allow  a  capital  gains  tax  de- 
ferral on  the  sale  of  an  asset  when  the 
proceeds  are  invested  in  a  qualifying 
smaU  business. 

Fourth,  increase  the  amotint  of  used 
equipment  eligible  for  the  investment 
tax  credit  from  the  $100,000  under 
current  law  to  $200,000. 

Fifth,  ease  the  Initial  penalty  im- 
posed when  a  firm  changes  from  the 
first  in  first  out  (FIFO)  to  the  last  in 
first  out  (LIFO)  method  of  account- 
ing, by  allowing  a  10-year  averaging 
on  required  increased  inventory 
values. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  are  criti- 
cally important  to  the  revitalization  of 
a  healthy  small  business  sector.  These 
are  concepts  which  hold  the  strong 
support  of  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  the 
Small  Business  Tax  Act,  which  will 
provide  relief  for  America's  small  busi- 
ness sector.  We  must  all  work  to  enact 
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TO  PROMOTE  EMPLOYMENT 
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HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OP  nORIDA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
about  one  out  of  every  eight  persons 
65  years  or  older  is  employed.  Unfortu- 
nately, false  stereotypes  prevail  in  our 
society  concerning  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  employing  older  persons. 

Today  many  older  Americans  believe 
that  advancing  age  shuts  them  off 
from  purposeful  activity.  The  House 
Committee  on  Aging  has  heard  repeat- 
edly from  elderly  persons  who  deeply 
resent  being  placed  on  the  shelf. 

Forced  idleness  can  cause  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  income,  at  a  time  when  in- 
flation Is  placing  millions  of  older 
Americans  in  a  financial  squeeze.  How- 
ever, there  are  other  important  consid- 
erations which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Forced  retirement  can  be  psy- 
chologically damaging,  especially  for 
individuals  who  have  lived  active  and 
vigorous  lives. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  has  taken 
steps  to  promote  greater  employment 
opportunities  for  older  workers.  One 
of  the  most  significant  was  the  1978 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  Amendments  which  raised.  In 
effect,  the  mandatory  retirement  age 
from  65  to  70  for  millions  of  workers. 
That  legislation  also  abolished  manda- 
tory retirement  completely  for  about 
95  percent  of  all  Federal  employees. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  approved 
legislation  to  promote  part-time  em- 
ployment and  flexible  work  schedules 
for  Federal  employees.  Older  workers 
are  expected  to  be  among  the  major 
beneficiaries  of  these  innovative  work 
arrangements. 

However,  other  important  actions 
are  needed  if  our  Nation  is  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  policy  to  maximize 
employment  opportunities  for  older 
Americans. 

Recently,  the  Legislative  Council  for 
the  National  Retired  Teachers  Associ- 
ation and  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  developed  a  blueprint 
for  action  on  several  fronts. 

Several  of  the  recommendations,  I 
am  pleased  to  say,  are  either  similar  or 
Identical  to  proposals  that  I  have  sup- 
ported. Including  abolishing  manda- 
tory retirement,  liberalizing  the  social 
security  earnings  limitation  for  per- 
sons 65  or  older,  expanding  the  title  V 
senior  community  service  employment 
program,  and  others. 
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These  recommendations  take  on 
added  importance  as  our  Nation  pre- 
pares for  the  1981  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging. 

The  NRTA  and  AARP  legislative 
covmcll's  employment  program  Is  a 
comprehensive  package  which  merits 
the  attention  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  recommendations  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

mPHASIZIHG  EMPLOYIOEIfT  AS  A  SOITRCE  OP 
IHCOMC 

Given  current  economic,  demograph- 
ic, and  elderly  labor  force  participa- 
tion trends,  Government  policy  ought 
to  permit  and  encourage  greater  elder- 
ly labor  force  participation.  Increased 
elderly  employment  activity  would 
generate  additional  tax  revenue  for 
use  at  all  levels  of  Government.  The 
economy  In  general  would  benefit 
from  the  added  value  of  goods  and 
services  produced.  The  elderly  would 
benefit  by  being  able  to  supplement 
their  Incomes  from  other  sources  with 
Income  from  employment,  thus  in- 
creasing their  ability  to  maintain  their 
standard  of  living  and  do  it  with  a 
form  of  income— wages— that  has 
better  prospects  for  keeping  up  with 
inflation  than  most  other  forms  of 
income.  Given  the  national  conunit- 
ment  to  the  maintenance  of  reason- 
able levels  of  Income  among  the  elder- 
ly, any  share  of  that  Income  that  can 
be  generated  through  the  work  effort 
of  willing  and  able  elderly  Individuals 
represents  a  share  that  need  not  be 
borne  by  other  workers  through  taxes. 

To  reverse  the  elderly's  labor  force 
participation  trend,  a  national,  coordi- 
nated older  worker  employment  strat- 
egy is  needed.  One  component  of  such 
a  strategy  entails  the  elimination  of 
existing  elderly  employment  barriers, 
the  greatest  of  which  is  mandatory 
forced  retlremeiit. 

In  1978.  Congress  enacted  amend- 
ments to  the  Age  Discrimination  In 
Employment  Act  (ADEA)  that  prohib- 
it mandatory  retirement  before  age  70, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  and  protects 
most  Federal  employees  completely 
against  age-based  retirement.  These 
amendments,  however,  do  not  go  far 
enough.  First,  we  recommend  that 
forced  retirement  based  solely  on  age 
should  be  completely  prohibited  imder 
ADEA.  Statutory  sanctions  which 
exist  In  current  law,  such  as  the  bona 
fide  occupational  qualification  provi- 
sion, should  be  eliminated.  Finally,  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission should  enforce  the  ADEA  as 
vigorously  as  possible  to  assure  that 
the  act's  full  potential  is  realized  In 
the  case  of  middle  aged  and  older 
workers  who  continue  to  be  victims  of 
various  discriminatory  practices. 

The  second  major  component  of  an 
older  worker  employment  strategy  in- 
volves the  elimination  of  existing  work 
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disincentives.  Although  the  social  se- 
curity earnings  limitation  and  other 
factors  within  the  structure  of  the 
social  security  programs  have  already 
been  discussed,  other  factors  exist 
which  serve  to  discourage  work  effort 
by  older  groups.  One  such  disincentive 
that  must  be  addressed  is  a  law  which 
mandates  that  States  reduce  a  per- 
son's unemployment  compensation  by 
the  amount  of  any  pension  income  re- 
ceived. Although  the  law  was  amended 
In  1980  to  limit  the  applicability  of  the 
offset,  a  person's  unemployment  com- 
pensation will  still  almost  always  be 
reduced  by  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
any  social  security  benefits  received. 
The  associations  recommend  that  the 
unemployment  compensation  offset  be 
repealed  in  its  entirety. 

The  third  component  of  an  older 
worker  employment  strategy  involves 
the  creation  of  strong  work  incen- 
tives—some focused  on  the  older  work- 
ers themselves,  others  on  potential 
employers.  One  such  incentive  focused 
on  the  individual  worker,  an  Increased 
delayed  retirement  credit,  was  dis- 
cussed In  the  context  of  social  secu- 
rity. However,  other  incentives  could 
be  created  that  would  fall  outside  of 
social  security.  For  example,  credits 
against  Federal  Income  tax  liability 
could  be  established  for  older  workers 
who  avail  themselves  of  Job  training  or 
retraining  programs  that  are  designed 
to  prevent  skill  obsolescence. 

To  provide  employers  with  incen- 
tives to  employ  and/or  retain  older 
workers,  the  Federal  tax  structure  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  appropriate  vehi- 
cle. For  example,  the  employer  por- 
tion of  the  social  security  payroll  tax 
that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  paid 
with  respect  to  older  workers  could  be 
reduced  or  eliminated.  A  tax  credit  for 
a  certain  portion  of  the  older  worker's 
wages  could  also  be  used  to  encourage 
employers  to  hire  them.  Such  changes 
would  effectively  reduce  the  cost  of 
hiring  older  workers,  compensating  to 
some  extent  for  any  real  or  imagined 
productivity  decline  associated  with 
age  that  an  employer  might  otherwise 
entertain.  These  changes  would  also 
tend  to  counter  any  disincentive  effect 
that  the  minimum  wage  might  have 
on  an  employer's  willingness  to  hire  or 
retain  an  older  worker.  In  addition, 
the  tax  laws  could  be  used  to  encour- 
age employers  to  Introduce  a  host  of 
job  training,  retraining,  part-time  and 
flex-time  programs  aimed  at  older 
workers. 

To  complement  the  other  compo- 
nents of  an  older  worker  employment 
strategy,  job  opportunities  must  be 
made  available  to  older  workers 
through  Federal  Government  employ- 
ment programs.  At  present,  there  are 
only  two  such  programs— the  senior 
community  services  employment  pro- 
gram (SCSEP).  funded  under  title  V  of 
the   Older   Americans   Act.    and    the 
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Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  program. 

The  SCSEP  is  the  only  categorical 
program  focused  exclusively  on  older 
workers.  It  provides  a  small  number— 
52.250— of  part-time  jobs  for  workers 
age  55  and  over  who  have  been  chron- 
ically unemployed  and  are  at  or  below 
the  poverty  level  at  program  entry. 
This  program  emphasizes  on-the-job 
training  and  placement  of  trained 
workers  in  permanent  unsubsldized 
jobs. 

The  associations  support  increased 
funding  for  SCSE3»  so  that  the 
number  of  jobs  provided  by  the  pro- 
gram can  be  expanded.  SCSEP  has 
been  an  effective  program,  free  from 
fraud  and  abuse.  But  It  has  only  begim 
to  fiU  the  large  need  which  the  low- 
income  elderly  population  has  for 
jobs. 

Over  the  longer  term,  a  nationwide, 
categorical,  centrally  directed  older 
worker  program  like  the  SCSEP 
should  be  created  that  would  include 
full  as  well  as  part-time  jobs. 

The  other  primary  vehicle  for  deal- 
ing with  the  employment  difficulties 
of  older  persons  is  CETA.  Older 
worker  participation  In  CETA,  howev- 
er, has  been  well  below  what  might  be 
expected  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  imemployed  older  workers. 

In  an  attempt  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion, Congress  added  to  the  1978 
CETA  Amendments  an  older  worker 
section  and  an  emphasis  on  displaced 
homemakers.  These  amendments  re- 
quire prime  sponsors  to  submit  com- 
prehensive plans  which  must  describe 
specific  services  for  those  workers 
facing  severe  handicaps  in  obtaining 
employment.  Including  those  55  years 
of  age  or  older.  The  associations  urge 
that  this  provision  be  more  effectively 
implemented  and  backed  up  by  ade- 
quate funding  to  enable  CETA  man- 
power programs  to  respond  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  older  workers.  Should 
Congress  decide  to  phase  out  or  elimi- 
nate the  CETA  program,  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  workers  should  be  ad- 
dressed in  any  program  that  replaces 
it.« 


THE  ATLANTA  CHILD  MURDERS 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  ifFW  jKRsry 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  sorrow  and  deep  concern  for 
the  tragic  rash  of  child  slayings  in  At- 
lanta. This  is  a  topic  with  which,  un- 
fortunately, we  are  all  too  familiar  as 
the  horror  of  the  senseless  murders 
haimts  our  daily  newspapers.  May  the 
families  and  friends  of  the  victims 
know  that  the  American  people  are 
mourning  with  them. 
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There  are  moments  in  our  llvei 
when  words  are  useless  in  expressing  a 
depth  of  sorrow  and  despair  which  can 
only  be  felt.  The  death  of  a  child  is 
one  such  moment,  for  in  the  dark  void 
left  by  the  child's  absence  comes  an  In- 
evitable questioning  of  the  very  nature 
of  existence. 

Yesterday  we  received  the  news  that 
one  more  child  was  found  dead.  With 
21  children  murdered  and  1  still  miss- 
ing, our  human  hope  begins  to  fade- 
hope  that  those  responsible  will  soon 
be  apprehended,  and  hope  in  the  basic 
integrity  of  our  society.  But  I  believe 
it  important  that  we  do  not  abandon 
hope,  for  the  absence  of  hope  repre- 
sents another  type  of  death. 

With  those  ideas  in  mind.  I  Intro- 
duce H.R.  2607,  a  bill  to  require  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration to  provide  funds  to  aid  the  in- 
vestigation in  Atlanta.  Funds  are 
needed  to  provide  for  the  services  of 
FBI  officials  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment personnel. 

Reports  coming  from  Atlanta  state 
that  a  cloud  of  fear  permeating  the 
city  has  severely  altered  individual 
and  family  relationships.  The  fear  is 
understandably  greatest  among  blacks 
in  the  areas  where  most  of  the  crimes 
have  occurred.  However,  the  terror 
also  seems  to  have  penetrated 
throughout  the  city.  Even  some  chil- 
dren who  have  not  been  directly  af- 
fected by  the  murders  have  reportedly 
exhibited  symptoms  of  emotional  dis- 
tress and  maladjustment  at  home  and 
at  school.  I  also  wonder  about  the 
larger  societal  implications  for  an 
entire  generation  of  our  Nation's 
youngsters. 

Such  an  emergency  situation  calls 
for  constructive  Federal  assistance  and 
I  believe  that  H.R.  2607  provides  ex- 
actly that.  Ehuing  this  period  of 
budget  austerity,  let  us  be  mindful 
that  there  are  still  needs  for  which  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  are  just  and  ap- 
propriate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pray  that  the  killer  or 
killers  are  soon  apprehended  so  the 
children  of  Atlanta  no  longer  live  in 
fear  and  so  we  may  begin  to  heal  the 
scars  resulting  from  this  tragedy.* 


HANDGUNS  AND  CRIME 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP  nxmois 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  il- 
luminating article  on  the  subject  of 
handgun  control  appeared  in  the 
March  27  edition  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

The  article,  written  by  the  veteran 
Washington  bureau  representative  of 
this  prestigious  Journal,  Richard  L. 
Strout.  follows: 
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Covra-SroBY  Ckimz 


Wasrinotoii.— It  takes  the  news  ma«a- 
slnes  four  or  five  weeks  to  prepare  a  take- 
out cover  story,  and  Chief  Justice  Burger 
made  his  startling  speech  on  crime  before 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  Houston 
on  Feb.  8.  Time  and  Newsweek  had  their  si- 
multaneous articles  rediscovering  crime  on 
the  newsstands  March  16.  predated  to 
March  23.  They  were  embarrassingly  alike. 

If  you  bought  Newsweek  you  were  facing 
an  ugly  five-caliber  handgun  aimed  right  at 
you  under  the  title  The  Epidemic  of  Vio- 
lent Crime."  IX  you  bought  Time  you  con- 
fronted an  even  scarier  picture— a  futuristic 
masked  manikin  with  another  snub-nosed 
revolver— labeled  "The  Curse  of  Violent 
Crime."  Were  the  magazines  in  collusion? 
Does  Time  tell  Newsweek?  There  must  have 
been  editorial  chagrin  at  the  similarity  of 
the  products. 

Both  magazines  referred  to  Mr.  Justice 
Burger,  the  essence  of  whose  warning  was 
that  America's  "capability  of  maintaining 
elementary  security  on  streets,  in  schools 
and  for  the  homes  of  our  people,  is  in 
doubt."  What  with  the  chief  justice  and  the 
weeklies  I  guess  it  can  be  said  that  violent 
crime  has  been  rediscovered.  Maybe  it  is 
even  a  "crisis." 

In  my  career  I  have  covered  four  federal 
crime  conmilssions  and  it  begins  to  look  as 
though  I  will  have  one  more.  The  first  was 
the  Wickersham  Commission  (1931)  and  the 
latest  Milton  Eisenhowers  (1969).  Attorney 
General  WUliam  French  Smith  has  now  ap- 
pointed an  advisory  committee  to  study  the 
problem  and  advise  the  government  what  to 
do.  I  sense  a  crime  conunission  coming  up. 

I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  weeklies'  sto- 
ries on  the  problem.  Neither  appeared  to 
have  studied  past  investigations.  Newsweek 
said  crime  "warps  U.S.  life."  a  mouth-filling 
phrase.  Time  agreed  that  "a  pervasive  fear 
of  robbery  and  mayhem  threatens  the  way 
America  lives."  True,  of  course,  but  that  is 
just  language:  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  The  magazines'  researchers  had 
not  discovered  the  melancholy  common 
theme  of  past  studies:  the  reports  of  com- 
missioners that.  yes.  violent  crime  is  a 
shame  and  disgrace:  yes.  America  is  worse 
than  other  countries,  and  that— well,  prob- 
ably not  much  will  be  done  about  it. 

Newsweek  dismissed  the  American  hand- 
gun problem  briefly.  It  said  at  one  point.  "It 
is  clear  that  there  are  too  many  guns  on  the 
street.  Houston  police  estimate  that  one- 
third  of  the  city's  motorists  are  armed.  I 
defy  the  editors  to  read  those  sentences  in 
Prance.  West  Germany.  England.  Japan. 
Canada— without  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
astonishment  and  indignation  of  the  for- 
eigners. The  U.S.  lets  handguns  be  sold  pro- 
miscuously? No  wonder  it  has  such  disgrace- 
ful murder  rates! 

Time,  by  contrast,  devotes  a  page  to  "The 
Duel  Over  Gun  Control."  PoUs  show,  it 
says,  that  the  public  wants  handguns  con- 
trolled. But  it  explains  that  Congress  won't 
vote  it.  "As  long  as  that  is  the  case."  it  adds 
lamely.  "America  will  have  to  live  with  one 
of  the  world's  worst  murder  records."  Quite 
so.  Comparative  murder  statistics  per 
100.000:  Japan  1.6:  Britain  1.3:  West  Ger- 
many 1.3:  the  U.S.  9.7.  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  take  seriously  the  protest  over  Ameri- 
ca's shameful  violent  crime  rate  when  those 
protesting  won't  go  along  in  urging  registra- 
tion of  handguns. 

Commissions  over  50  years  have  urged 
handgun  control.  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower 
wrote  in  his  subsequent  book.  "The  Presi- 
dent Is  Calling":  "Every  civilized  nation  of 
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the  world,  other  than  our  own.  has  compre- 
hensive national  policies  of  gun  control."  He 
added  that  when  he  urged  gun  control  "vit- 
riolic mail  at  once  poured  into  my  office, 
nearly  all  of  it  instigated  by  form  letters 
and  cards  distributed  nationally  by  the  rich 
and  powerful  National  Rifle  Association." 

Poll  director  George  Gallup  on  Feb.  3 
summarized  findings  of  his  organization: 
"The  public  is  overwhelmingly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  laws  concerning  the  sale  of  hand- 
guns should  be  made  stricter.  As  early  as 
1938  Americans  favored  more  stringent  con- 
trol on  handguns." 

Some  50  million  handgruns  may  be  in  pos- 
session of  Americans.  How  many  Americans 
want  a  new  crime  study?« 


THE  CLAYMONT  MUSTANGS 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
being  the  season  of  basketball  cham- 
pionships, I  take  great  pride  in  an- 
nouncing to  this  distinguished  body  a 
recent  championship  in  Ohio  involving 
a  school  in  my  congressional  district. 

On  March  21,  1981,  the  Claymont 
High  School  girls  basketball  team,  lo- 
cated in  Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  won  the 
State  class  AA  crown  by  a  score  of  52 
to  45  over  a  tough  Canton  Central 
Catholic  team.  The  game  was  played 
in  St.  John's  Arena  on  the  campus  of 
Ohio  State  University  in  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The  Claymont  Mustangs,  whose 
overall  season  record  was  26  wins  and 
only  1  loss,  and  the  head  coach,  Ms. 
Rhonda  Punkhouser,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  such  a  fine  perform- 
ance. It  is  teams  like  this  and  the  per- 
sonnel that  make  it  up  that  have  given 
girls  basketball  great  credibility  in 
recent  years.  These  young  women  are 
to  be  congratulated,  on  not  only  their 
individual  and  team  efforts  in  wiiming 
this  championship,  but  also  on  their 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
women  in  sports. 

On  behalf  of  Ohio's  18th  Congres- 
sional District,  I  congratulate  and 
commend  these  athletes  on  their  ac- 
complishments.* 


SILVERFINGER-PART  I 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
July  1980  Playboy  magazine  ran  its 
own  version  of  the  Bunker  Hunt  story 
and  the  silver  market.  While  parts  of 
the  article  really  had  no  bearing  on 
the  machinations  of  the  silver  market, 
parts  did  show  how  Mr.  Hunt  was 
squeezed  out  of  some  of  his  holdings 
by  a  sudden  change  of  the  rules  by  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
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sion.  Therefore,  I  am  placing  part  I  of 
this  article  in  the  Record  today,  less 
some  extraneous  matter,  which  has 
been  deleted.  The  item  follows: 

SiLVERnifGER:      How      BiLUONAIRE      BUHKER 

HuwT    Tried    To    Corner    the    Silver 
Market— But  Cornered  Him selt  Instead 

(By  Harry  Hurt  III) 

In  the  summer  of  1979,  an  invisible  hand 
reached  out  from  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 
and  quietly  began  tightening  Its  grip  on  the 
world's  supply  of  silver.  The  fingers  of  that 
hand  extended  to  London.  New  York. 
Dallas.  Zurich  and  Jidda.  But  the  only  visi- 
ble clue  to  its  existence  was  a  newly  formed 
Bermuda  shell  corporation  called  Interna- 
tional Metals  Investment  Company  Ltd. 
That  dull-sounding  little  trading  company 
was  not  just  another  offshore  tax  scam  but 
the  operating  front  for  a  secret  partnership 
seemingly  capable  of  controlling  the  world 
price  and  supply  of  silver. 

Appropriately  enough,  two  of  the  princi- 
pals in  that  cosmic  alliance  were  Saudi  Ara- 
bian businessmen  with  connections  to  the 
Saudi  royal  family.  But  another  principal, 
the  real  genius  behind  the  deal,  was  an 
American  oil  billionaire,  the  head  of  a  clan 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "the  royal  family 
of  Texas."  Though  not  quite  as  rich  as  the 
Saudi  royalty,  this  man  was  one  of  the  few 
private  individuals  in  the  world  capable  of 
playing  In  the  same  league.  A  lover  of  in- 
trigue, in  the  past  he  had  made  internation- 
al headlines  with  his  mysterious  wheeling 
and  dealing.  Before  long,  he  would  again 
blaze  across  the  front  pages.  But  for  the 
time  being,  he  remained  in  the  shadows,  op- 
erating behind  the  conwrate  veil  of  Interna- 
tional Metals.  His  name:  Nelson  Bunker 
Hunt. 

In  that  same  summer,  just  before  the 
price  of  silver  exploded,  an  extraordinary 
invitation  went  out  from  Dallas  to  most  of 
the  better-known  Texas  millionaires.  The 
invitation  informed  recipients.  "You.  to- 
gether with  your  wife  or  husband  if  conven- 
ient, are  cordially  invited  to  be  our  guest  at 
a  very  important  meeting  that  could  help 
determine  the  destiny  of  civilization." 

The  invitation  went  on  to  promise  that 
participants  would  "hear  and  discuss  plans 
and  strategies  that  are  not  only  having  a 
profound  moral  afid  spiritual  impact  upon 
many  nations  but  are  also  a  critical  deter- 
rent to  the  avalanche  of  evil  that  is  threat- 
ening to  engulf  the  world." 

As  revealed  on  the  front  of  the  invitation 
in  black  letters,  the  sponsor  of  that  urgent 
conference  was  Here's  Life,  a  brainch  of  the 
controversial  and  archconservative  Campus 
Cnisade  for  Christ.  The  host -committee  list 
included  such  luminaries  as  Roy  Rogers, 
former  Nixon  patron  W.  Clement  Stone,  two 
U.S.  Senators,  the  cofounder  of  Holiday 
Inns  and  the  owner  of  the  Dallas  Cowboys. 

Also  listed  on  the  host  committee  was  a 
scion  of  one  of  right-wing  Christianity's 
most  prominent  families— a  man  whose 
image  could  hardly  be  called  charitable.  But 
his  philanthropy  had  made  the  headlines  on 
one  occasion:  the  day  back  in  1977  when  he 
had  publicly  pledged  to  help  raise  one  bil- 
lion dollars  for  Campus  Crusade.  Now,  by 
contributing  his  letterhead  and  his  money 
to  Here's  Life,  he  was  fulfilling  his  pledge. 
His  name:  Nelson  Bunker  Hunt. 

Silver  and  salvation,  two  aparently  unre- 
lated commodities,  are  vitally  intertwined  in 
the  prodigious  person  of  Nelson  Bunker 
Hunt.  As  the  son  of  the  late  H.  L.  Hunt,  the 
eccentric  and  Irascible  Texas  oil  billionaire. 
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Bunker  is  still  driven  to  prove  himself  a 
money-maker  in  his  old  man's  image.  But 
his  great  silver  play  of  1979-1980.  like  many 
of  his  other  dealings  in  the  past  decade,  is 
not  only  the  expression  of  his  desire  for 
gain:  it  is  also  a  fimdamental  expression  of 
his  world  view,  one  that  is  usually  labeled 
archconservative.  Like  his  father  before 
him.  Bunker  Hunt  envisions  an  Internation- 
al Communist  conspiracy  and  the  Eastem- 
liberal-establishment-Rockefeller-CIA  con- 
spiracy. For  reasons  that  are  alternately 
well  founded  and  fantastical,  he  believes 
himself  and  his  family  to  be  victims  of  both. 
Even  more  fundamentally,  he  possesses  a 
vision  of  the  apocalypse,  a  conviction  that 
the  world  is  heading  down  the  road  to 
doom. 

True  to  family  tradition.  Bunker  Hunt 
does  not  intend  to  sit  idly  by  while  catas- 
trophe descends  upon  the  planet.  For  him, 
hoarding  sliver  is  not  just  his  way  of  hedg- 
ing inflation:  It  is  also  part  of  his  attempt  to 
create  his  own  independent  economy,  his 
own  money.  The  government  treasuries  of 
the  world  used  to  be  the  ones  to  issue  cur- 
rencies backed  by  precious  metals.  Like  the 
United  States,  most  countries  have  long 
since  ceased  that  practice.  Bunker  has  been 
trying  to  revive  it— for  himself  and  his 
silver-buying  partners.  Hoarding  silver  is 
part  of  his  scheme  to  replace  paper  with 
something  of  "real"  value.  It  is  his  hedge 
against  the  "avalanche  of  evil"  he  fears  is 
engulfing  the  world.  Ironically,  it  was  also 
what  brought  about  a  personal  and  public 
financial  apocalypse  of  the  first  order. 

The  story  of  Nelson  Bunker  Hunt  is  the 
story  of  his  money.  Along  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  he  controls  what  may  weU  be 
America's  largest  family  fortune.  Since  the 
Hunt  wealth  is  privately  held,  there  are  no 
published  balance  sheets  for  the  empire  as  a 
whole.  In  addition,  arriving  at  an  exact  de- 
termination of  the  family  wealth  is  compli- 
cated by  varying  appraisals  that  can  t>e 
given  to  real-estate  and  oU  properties,  and 
by  discount  factors  that  must  be  figured  in 
because  of  certain  asset  llliquldity.  But  ac- 
cording to  inside  sources  and  those  figures 
that  are  publicly  available,  the  so-called 
first  family  of  H.  L.  Hunt  controls  assets 
that  were  worth  roughtly  12  to  14  billion 
dollars  when  the  price  of  silver  peaked  in 
January  of  this  year.  The  flagship  of  the 
family  wealth  is  Placid  Oil.  the  world's  larg- 
est privately  owned  oil  company,  with  re- 
serves worth  in  excess  of  six  billion  dollars. 
But  the  family  also  has  extensive  holdings 
in  coal,  real  estate,  cattle,  sports  teams  and. 
of  course,  silver. 

Since  silver's  crash,  the  family's  asset 
worth  has  depreciated  to  the  eight-to-ten- 
billion-dollar  range.  The  Hunts  have  also 
taken  on  a  considerable  amount  of  debt.  In 
addition  to  multibillion-dollar  borrowing 
done  in  the  normal  course  of  business  oper- 
ations, the  silver  play  alone  has  added 
roughly  one  and  three-quarters  billion  dol- 
lars to  their  liabilities,  which  itself  exceeds 
the  amount  of  the  much-publicized  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loan  to  beleaguered 
Chrysler  Corporation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
good  bet  that  these  Hunts  would  still  come 
out  at  least  three  to  five  billion  dollars 
ahead  if  all  their  asserts  and  all  their  debts 
were  liquidated  tomorrow. 

Bunker's  interest  in  silver  began  one  day 
at  the  Hunt's  Circle  T  ranch  outside  Dallas. 
The  year  was  1970  and  Bunker  was  sitting 
in  one  of  his  favorite  places,  the  kitchen, 
talking  with  a  New  York  commodities 
broker  named  Alvui  J.  Brodsky.  A  short,  ex- 
citable man.  Brodsky  had  flown  down  to 
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Texas  to  make  what  would  turn  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  sales  pitches  of 
his  career.  His  method  was  simple  but 
graphic.  As  the  cattle  grazed  outside. 
Brodsky  gestured  at  the  items  in  the  room— 
the  tablecloth,  the  utensils,  the  food— and 
he  asked  a  single  question: 

"Bunker,  do  you  believe  you're  going  to 
have  to  pay  more  for  these  things  next  year 
than  you  did  this  year?" 

Bunker  allowed  that  he  did. 

"Well,  then."  Brodsky  said,  "you  should 
consider  silver." 

Simplistic  as  it  may  have  sounded. 
Brodsky's  pitch  jibed  perfectly  with  Bunk- 
er's financial  situation  and  his  total  world 
view.  At  the  time,  his  Libyan  oil  venture 
had  reached  payout,  and  income  was  pour- 
ing in  at  a  peak  rate  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$30,000,000  per  year,  all  of  it  tax-free. 
Bunker  had  to  find  a  place  to  put  it.  Howev- 
er, both  domestic  and  world  oil  prices  were 
at  "depressed"  pre-embargo  levels  of  two 
and  three  dollars  per  barrel,  and  most  of 
the  so-called  experts  were  saying  that  there 
were  enough  available  foreign  and  domestic 
reserves  to  meet  America's  demands  for  dec- 
ades. The  per-ounce  price  of  silver  was  also 
at  a  low  of  about  a  dollar  and  a  half,  an 
even  lower  unit  price  than  oil.  But  Bunker 
believed  that  silver  might  be  in  for  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  price. 

They  bought  slowly  at  first,  making  pur- 
chases in  5000-  and  10.000-ounce  "penny 
packets."  mostly  through  Bache  Halsey 
Stuart  Shields,  the  commodities  outfit  with 
which  Brodsky  was  associated.  The  total 
amount  of  those  investments  was  only  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  small  change  by 
Hunt  standards.  The  initial  results,  howev- 
er, were  of  the  sort  Bunker  and  his  brother 
could  readily  appreciate.  Between  1970  and 
1973,  silver  rose  to  about  three  dollars  an 
ounce. 

With  the  world  apparently  cnmibling  all 
around  him.  Bunker  decided  to  go  heavily 
into  silver.  This  time,  he  and  his  brother 
Herbert— aided  by  second-family  in-law 
Randy  Kreiling.  a  commodities  expert- 
began  buying  into  the  market  with  what 
would  soon  come  to  be  known  as  the  typical 
Hunt  style.  The  key  elements  in  their  strat- 
egy were  size,  secrecy  and  surprise.  Working 
through  Bache  and  a  variety  of  other  bro- 
kers, they  purchased  not  just  penny  packets 
but  millions  and  millions  of  ounces.  Their 
first  huge  order  was  a  20.000.000-ounce  De- 
cember 1973  contract.  Other  big  orders  fol- 
lowed, and  by  early  1974,  the  Hunts  had  ac- 
cumulated contracts  totaling  55,000,000 
ounces,  or  about  seven  to  nine  percent  of 
the  total  estimated  world  supply.  That  gave 
them  more  silver  'han  anyone  on  earth  save 
the  governments  of  a  few  countries  and  the 
silver  exchanges  themselves. 

In  most  modem  markets,  talk  of  a  comer 
would  have  been  dismissed  as  just  that— 
talk.  The  classic  definition  of  a  precious- 
metals  comer  is  when  an  individual  holds 
enough  bullion  and  enough  futures  con- 
tracts to  have  a  virtual  monopoly  on  the 
total  supply— and  thus  effective  control  of 
the  price  of  both  bullion  and  futures,  since 
anyone  who  wanted  the  metal  would  have 
to  come  to  him.  Few  people  or  groups  have 
the  skill  or  the  financial  resources  to  pull 
one  off.  Indeed,  the  last  time  anyone  cor- 
nered the  silver  market  was  when  the  Bank 
of  England  accomplished  the  feat  in  1717. 
As  the  veteran  traders  knew,  however,  silver 
was  potentially  more  vulnerable  than  other 
commodities.  Unlike  gold,  it  has  a  wide 
range  of  industrial  uses  (most  notably  for 
photographic  film),  as  well  as  a  value  in  jew- 
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elry  making.  Aimual  production  in  1974  was 
only  about  245.000,000  ounces,  while  annual 
consumption  was  about  450.000.000  ounces. 
Exactly  how  much  the  total  world  supply 
amounted  to  was  anyl>ody's  guess.  Estimates 
ranged  from  600.000.000  ounces  to 
800.000.000  ounces.  Of  that  total,  only 
200.000.000  ounces  was  believed  to  be  availa- 
ble for  delivery  against  silver-futures  con- 
tracts. While  silver  from  tea  sets,  silverware 
and  other  sources  had  a  way  of  coming  out 
of  the  woodwork  in  times  of  high  prices, 
many  traders  believed  that  it  would  take  a 
lot  less  than  200.000.000  ounces  to  comer 
the  silver  commodities  market.  But  hov 
much  less?  Had  Bunker  Hunt  found  the 
magic  formula?  Was  he  now  ready  to  cash 
in? 

In  April  of  1974.  Bunker  stopped  in  New 
York  to  visit  the  floor  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  for  the  first  tim«-4n  his  life. 
When  he  walked  onto  the  floor,  all  activity 
came  to  a  halt.  The  traders  dropped  what 
they  were  doing  and  simply  stared  at  the 
overweight,  spectacled  Texas  in  the  cheap 
blue  suit.  Later  that  day.  Bunker  granted  a 
rare  interview  to  a  reporter  from  the  finan- 
cial journal  Barron's.  Although  he  politely 
refused  to  reveal  the  size  of  his  silver  hold- 
ings. Bunker  did  give  the  world  a  glimpse  of 
his  long-term  intentions.  As  he  put  it  in 
typically  twisted  syntax.  "Just  about  any- 
thing you  buy.  rather  than  paper,  is  better. 
You're  bound  to  come  out  ahead  in  the  long 
pull.  If  you  don't  like  gold,  use  silver,  or  dia- 
monds or  copper,  but  something.  Any  damn 
fool  can  run  a  printing  press." 

The  Hunt -Saudi  silver  buying  began  in 
mid-July,  and  began  big.  Working  through 
both  the  Commodity  Exchange  (Comex)  in 
New  York  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
(C.B.O.T.).  the  group  purchased  some  8600 
silver-futures  contracts,  the  equivalent  of 
43.000.000  ounces.  All  of  the  contracte  were 
due  for  delivery  that  faU.s 
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HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  uxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lead  editorial  in  last  Friday's  Washing- 
ton Post  puts  the  situation  in  south- 
em  Lebanon  in  proper  perspective.  As 
the  editorial  states: 

The  Israelis  have  a  right  to  defend  them- 
selves against  Palestinian  terrorists,  but 
they  have  no  right  to  let  a  hired  gun  [Major 
Haddad]  conduct  an  arrogant  independent 
policy  against  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  force 
and  the  Lebanese  Government  alike. 

The  Post  editorial  was  critical  of  the 
Reagan  administration  for  letting  "the 
Israelis  get  away  scot  free  when  they 
are  at  fault"  in  failing  to  restrain 
Haddad  and  his  band  of  "buccaneers." 
It  is  significant  that  the  Washington 
Post  has  now  joined  the  Washington 
Star  and  a  growing  number  of 
thoughtful  and  informed  Americans  in 
demanding  that  Israel  act  more  re- 
sponsibly in  its  use  of  military  force  in 
the  Middle  East.  Hopefully.  Israel  and 
its  many  friends  in  the  United  States- 
of  whom  I  am  one— will  realize  in  time 
the  need  to  temper  naked  force  and 
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power  with  reason  and  diplomacy  In 
order  to  achieve  a  comprehensive 
Middle  East  peace  settlement. 

Text  of  the  Washington  Post  editori- 
al follows: 

HuxdOoii 

So  complicated  la  the  situation  in  south- 
em  Lebanon,  where  Palestinian  ^errlllas. 
Lebanese  militia,  Syrian  forces.  Israeli 
troops  and  U.N.  peace-keepers  all  contend, 
that  it  is  easy  to  throw  up  one's  hands  when 
a  violent  Incident  occurs  and  distribute 
blame  indiscriminately  all  around.  "Cycle  of 
violence  "  Is  the  usual  culprit.  But  that  is  a 
lazy  and  dangerous  way  to  go  about  ap- 
proaching this  troubled  comer  of  the 
Middle  East.  It  permits  the  guilty  party  to 
get  away  with  murder.  That  is  why  it  is  nec- 
essary to  assess  the  Incident  In  which  three 
Nigerian  memljers  of  the  U.N.  peace-keeping 
force  were  killed  and  20  other  soldiers 
wounded. 

They  were  shelled  by  the  Christian  militia 
forces  of  Major  Saad  Haddad.  whom  the  Is- 
raelis set  up  in  a  buffer  along  their  north- 
em  border  when  they  ended  their  Invasion 
of  Lebanon— an  invasion  undertaken  to 
counter  Palestinian  raids— in  1978.  But  why 
was  Major  Haddad  firing?  Against  Palestin- 
ian guerrillas,  ostensibly  the  enemy?  No.  He 
was  firing  because  the  government  of  Leba- 
non had  moved  a  platoon  of  its  own  soldiers 
into  the  village  where  the  U.N.  unit  was  sta- 
tioned. Major  Haddad  evidently  feels— and 
rightly  so— that  if  the  Lebanese  army  reas- 
serts its  control  in  the  south,  his  "Free  Leb- 
anon" is  doomed. 

In  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  the  usual 
Arab-Communist  combine  started  grinding 
out  a  resolution  condemning  not  only  Major 
Haddad  but  his  Israeli  patrons.  The  Reagan 
administration  allowed  and  Joined— and  an- 
ticipated—a condemnation  of  the  Haddad 
action  but,  seeking  balance."  prevented 
censure,  or  even  mention,  of  Israel.  This  is 
fine.  The  U.N.  majority  long  ago  surren- 
dered its  claim  to  be  a  forum  to  which 
rights  and  wrongs  of  matters  involving 
Israel  deserve  to  be  submitted. 

Those  who  appreciate  seeing  the  abuse  of 
the  United  Nations  diminished,  however, 
have  an  obligation  not  to  let  the  Israelis  get 
away  scot  free  when  they  are  at  fault.  And 
in  this  instance,  they  are  at  fault  in  not  as- 
serting control  over  Major  Haddad.  who.  de- 
spite his  and  Israel's  pretenses,  is  not  a  sov- 
ereign but  simply  a  buccaneer.  The  Israelis 
have  a  right  to  defend  themselves  against 
Palestinian  terrorists,  but  they  have  no 
right  to  let  a  hired  grun  conduct  an  arrogant 
Independent  policy  against  the  U.N.  peace- 
keeping force  and  the  Lebanese  government 
alike.* 


TIME  FOR  SERIOUS  THOUGHT 
ON  THE  MX 

HON.  JIM  MAHOX 

or  TKXA8 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  question  that  we  must  increase  our 
defense  capability.  However.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  sign  a  blank 
check  made  out  to  the  Pentagon  for 
$227  billion  without  the  most  careful 
kind  of  perusal  of  what  that  money  is 
going  to  buy.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
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the  MX  missile  project  as  currently 
conceived  is  the  best  kind  of  ICBM 
system  we  can  devise. 

The  March  29.  1981.  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  and  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  carried  an  article  by  Stansfleld 
Turner,  retired  admiral  and  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  that  questioned  the  value  of 
the  MX  and  suggested  alternatives.  I 
believe  other  newspapers  carried  this 
article  ais  well,  and  I  am  very  glad  that 
it  was  so  widely  distributed.  It  is  an  ar- 
ticle that  urgently  needs  to  be  read  as 
we  in  Congress  grapple  with  these 
Issues.  I  particularly  recommend  it  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee: 
Thb  MX  Is  A  Sekious  MiSTAKB.  Says  Stans- 

riELD  Ttjrhkr.  thb  Former  CIA  Director 

The  changing  balance  of  strategic  nuclear 
forces  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  in  the  last  few  years  been 
a  major  focus  of  attention  for  the  American 
intelligence  conununlty.  Until  the  late 
1960s,  the  United  States  was  militarily 
stronger  than  the  Soviet  Union  by  virtue  of 
its  superior  nuclear  arsenal.  We  felt  secure. 
The  Soviets  didn't,  and  they  set  out  to  cor- 
rect the  Imbalance.  The  result  has  been  that 
in  the  last  several  years  all  of  the  best  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  the  balance  of  strategic 
nuclear  capabilities  has  been  tipping  in 
favor  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Carter  administration  recognized  this 
imbalance  and  developed  an  ambitious  plan 
to  build  a  mammoth  new  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  system  known  as  the  MX 
(for  "missile  experimental").  Congress  has 
provided  Initial  financing,  and  already 
major  contractors  from  California  to  Massa- 
chusetts are  plunging  ahead— building  test 
sites  and  hiring  designers  and  workers. 
Thousands  of  workers  are  already  involved. 

I  believe  the  MX  project  as  presently  con- 
ceived is  a  serious  mistake. 

The  official  estimates  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  MX  run  from  the  Air  Force's  $36  billion 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office's  $56  bil- 
lion. Each  missile  will  weigh  95  tons,  two 
and  a  half  times  more  than  our  most  cur- 
rent intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
(ICBM)— the  Minuteman  III— and  will  carry 
10  separate  warheads.  To  construct  a  base 
for  it  win  require,  according  to  some  esti- 
mates. 40  percent  of  the  country's  total 
cement  production  for  three  years,  and 
more  dirt  will  have  to  be  moved  and  more 
land  sequestered  than  for  the  Panama 
Canal. 

MX  is  also  a  new  concept  in  ICBMs.  Our 
present  Minuteman  ICBMs  are  loaded  in 
fixed,  underground  silos  of  concrete,  rein- 
forced to  help  them  withstand  nuclear 
attack.  MX.  in  contrast,  will  be  semimobile. 
Twenty-three  shelters  about  a  mile  apart, 
are  to  be  built  for  each  MX.  Each  of  the  200 
missiles  will  ride  on  a  201-foot-long  trans- 
porter-launcher, weighing  more  than  a  mil- 
lion pounds,  over  the  special  highways  from 
one  of  its  23  shelters  to  another.  The  Rus- 
sians would  be  forced  into  a  kind  of  shell 
game,  if  they  considered  an  attack  on  qur 
ICBBds:  each  MX  would  force  them  to  worry 
about  23  targets  rather  than  Just  one. 

The  U.S.  strategic  strength— strategic 
strength,  in  this  context,  refers  to  the  major 
powers'  centrally  controlled  nuclear  forces, 
which  are  targeted  against  each  other— is 
built  on  three  legs  known  as  the  TRIAD. 
Each  leg  represents  a  weapons  system  that 
is  launched  differently:  one  from  land  bases. 
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the  second  from  airplanes  and  the  third 
from  submarines.  Each  leg  presents  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  different  problem 
should  It  decide  to  attack.  While  It  might  be 
able  to  cripple  one  leg,  the  inability  to 
knock  out  all  three  should  deter  the  Soviet 
Union  from  attacking  at  all. 

The  MX  specifically  strengthens  the 
land— that  Is.  the  ICBM— leg.  This  leg  Is  im- 
portant because  the  size  of  the  warheads 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  missiles  make  It  the 
most  powerful  part  of  our  strategic  arsenal. 
It  is  quickly  responsive  to  a  decision  to 
launch,  because  the  missiles  can  be  main- 
tained In  a  constant  state  of  readiness  and 
we  have  reliable.  Instantaneous,  secure  com- 
munications to  them.  It  provides  minimum 
warning  of  attack  to  the  Soviet  mlliUry,  be- 
cause the  time  from  launch  in  the  United 
States  to  detonation  over  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  only  about  30  minutes. 

The  other  legs  of  the  TRIAD  have  differ- 
ent virtues.  Submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles  (SLBMs)  provide  greater  assurance 
than  either  of  the  other  weapons  systems 
that  they  will  survive  a  surprise  attack.  Sub- 
marines can  be  constantly  moving  and  they 
are  virtually  Impossible  to  find  in  broad 
ocean  areas.  Bombers  can  carry  a  large 
number  of  weapons,  so  they  provide  great 
destructive  potential  and,  because  the 
bombers  themselves  can  be  called  back 
before  they  actually  launch  their  missiles, 
this  leg  of  the  TRIAD  is  the  most  flexible. 
Most  authorities  agree  that  today  the 
land-launched  ICMBs,  our  Minuteman  mis- 
siles, are  the  most  vulnerable  of  our  strate- 
gic forces  because  their  location  is  fixed, 
making  them  easy  targets.  But  is  the  MX 
the  best  replacement? 

The  undertaking  Is  so  central  to  our  na- 
tional security  that  It  Is  Important  that 
doubts  about  It  be  resolved. 

First,  what  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
balance  of  strategic  nuclear  forces  Is  tipping 
against  us?  How  Is  that  balance  measured? 
One  quantitative  measure  is  the  number  of 
weapons  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  each  has.  Here.  America  is  clearly 
ahead:  We  can  attack  more  individual  tar- 
gets than  the  Russians  can.  Another  meas- 
ure is  the  ability  to  Inflict  damage.  Here  the 
Soviet  Union  is  well  ahead. 

The  Soviets  hold  both  an  absolute  lead  in 
total  number  of  ICBMs  and  a  relative  lead 
In  the  ability  to  destroy  missiles  that  are 
housed  in  hardened  silos.  This  advantage  re- 
flects, first,  the  fact  that  there  are  400  to 
500  fewer  ICBM  targets  in  the  United 
SUtes  than  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Second,  it 
reflects  a  basic  trend  in  strategic  warfare. 
Improvements  in  weapon  accuracy  are  more 
than  offsetting  any  efforts  to  harden  silos. 
Direct  hits  can  destroy  even  hardened  silos. 
We  could  do  two  things  to  right  this  Im- 
balance. We  could  increase  our  ability  to 
attack  hardened  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  we  could  make  our  ICMB  forces  less 
vulnerable.  But  whatever  we  do.  it  must  not 
only  correct  the  actual  imbalance  of  capa- 
bility, it  must  also  correct  the  perception  of 
Imbalance.  It  must  be  made  clear  in  the 
minds  of  Soviet  officials  as  well  as  other 
world  leaders  that  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  have  an  edge  on  the  United  States  in 
strategic  nuclear  strength.  A  major  step  in 
doing  this  is  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  United  SUtes  is  seriously  committed  to 
improving  our  strategic  forces,  even  if  in  re- 
ality some  of  the  actions  we  take  will  con- 
tribute only  to  overkill.  Changing  the 
world's  perception  that  we  are  falling 
behind  the  Soviet  Union  is  as  important  as 
not  falling  behind  in  fact.  Deterrence  is  the 
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key  goal  of  strategic  nuclear  forces,  and 
what  will  or  will  not  deter  a  nuclear  attack 
Is  something  more  psychological  than  quan- 
tifiable. 

The  MX  would,  indeed,  meet  these  objec- 
tives. It  is  designed  to  hit  hard  Urgets.  It  is 
less  vulnerable  than  Minuteman  because 
each  missile  can  shuttle  among  the  23  alter- 
native launching  shelters  rather  than  sit  in 
one  fixed  silo.  And,  proceeding  with  the 
most  expensive  public-works  program  ever 
contemplated  would  certainly  give  an  Im- 
pression that  America  was  serious  about  re- 
storing the  strategic  balance. 

But  the  MX  has  significant  liabilities.  One 
is  the  response  It  can  be  expected  to  draw 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  current  plan  is 
to  put  200  MX  missiles  In  place  and  to  build 
4,600  shelters.  If  we  presume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  want  to  be  able  to  knock  out  es- 
sentially all  MX  missiles  with  a  surprise 
attack— as  it  could  our  present  1,000  Min- 
uteman ICBMs— it  would  need  4.600  more 
warheads  than  are  required  now  for  Minute- 
man.  Could  the  Soviet  Union  deploy  an- 
other 4,600  warheads?  Yes,  easily,  even 
under  the  limitations  of  the  proposed  stra- 
tegic arms  limitations  treaty  (SALT  II).  The 
United  States  would  not.  of  course,  stand 
still  If  the  Soviet  Union  deployed  more  war- 
heads. It  would  probably  deploy  more  MXs 
and  build  more  shelters.  Then  the  Soviet 
Union  would  probably  build  still  more  war- 
heads. Where  would  it  all  stop? 

SUbllity  is  a  function  not  only  of  the 
number,  size  and  survivability  of  weapons, 
but  of  other  characteristics  as  well.  The 
more  threatening  a  weapon  is,  the  more  ner- 
vous it  makes  a  potential  adversary  and  the 
more  destabilizing  it  becomes.  A  high-accu- 
racy ICBM  Is  a  destabilizing  weapon  be- 
cause it  can  be  launched  on  short  notice,  be- 
cause it  has  a  short  flight  time  and  there- 
fore gives  little  warning  and  because  it  can 
destroy  even  hardened  targets  like  ICBM 
silos.  ICBMs  like  Minuteman  and  MX  are  at 
the  most  destablizing  end  of  the  weapons 
spectrum  because  they  combine  all  of  these 
characteristics.  Most  other  systems  have 
some  but  not  all.  Thus,  building  the  MX. 
rather  than  stabilizing  the  strategic  bal- 
ance, would  probably  destabilize  it  further. 

The  United  States  could  avoid  the  risk 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  mlliUry  response  to 
the  MX  would  both  offset  its  effectiveness 
and  lead  to  more  dangerous  instability  by 
simply  canceling  the  project.  But  just  decid- 
ing not  to  build  the  MX  would  also  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake.  It  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  make  a  commitment  to  some  clearly 
defined  program  lest  the  nation  permit  the 
strategic  imbalance  to  worsen,  or  allow  the 
perception  that  it  is  indecisive  undermine 
what  it  finally  decides  to  do.  It  should 
cancel  the  MX  only  under  two  conditions: 
that  it  do  something  else  instead;  and  that 
whatever  it  does  will  meet  its  strategic  ob- 
jectives. 

There  are  excellent  alternatives  to  the 
MX.  The  best  would  be  a  diverse  mix  of  sys- 
tems, all  of  which  would  be  more  mobile 
than  the  MX  and  could  be  deployed  in 
much  larger  numbers.  Both  the  mobility 
and  the  large  quantity  of  these  systems 
would  make  them  very  difficult  for  the  So- 
viets to  attack  with  confidence. 

IntercontinenUl  cruise  missiles  on  a  vari- 
ety of  launching  platforms  would  be  one  in- 
gredient In  the  mix.  A  cruise  missile  is  rela- 
tively small— some  the  size  of  a  torpedo;  it  is 
self-guiding  and  flies  in  the  atmosphere, 
whereas  the  much  larger  ICBM  is  shot  out 
into  space  before  it  returns  to  its  Urget. 
Modem  technology  will  permit  the  United 
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SUtes  to  place  cruise  missiles  in  small  pack- 
ages and  to  give  them  even  greater  accuracy 
and  penetrability  than  ICBMs. 

Other  Ingredients  of  the  mix  would  be 
land-mobile  ICBMs  and  the  existing  SLBMs 
on  submarines.  The  United  SUtes  ought  to 
develop  a  small,  road-mobile  ICBM.  Just  as 
the  Soviet  Union  has  already  done  (the  SS- 
16).  Ours  could  be  deployed  in  the  remote 
areas  of  Alaska,  for  example.  It  could  even 
be  disguised  In  large  trucking  vans  and 
moved  around  the  United  SUtes  at  random. 
This  same  ICBM  could  be  placed  on  ships 
and  carried  in  aircraft  as  well. 

This  mix  of  more  mobile  systems  also  les- 
sens vulnerability  better  than  the  MX.  The 
less  mobile  the  system,  the  more  vulnerable. 
The  fixed  ICBM  is  the  most  vulnerable  stra- 
tegic system.  It  cannot  move  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  hide  from  modem  reconnaissance 
systems.  Next  to  the  fixed  ICBM.  the  semi- 
fixed MX  is  the  most  vulnerable.  It  can 
move,  but  only  between  fixed  shelters 
whose  positions  are  well-known  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  MX  may  also  fail  to  achieve  the  third 
objective— that  is,  correcting  public  percep- 
tion, demonstrating  a  new  momentum 
toward  righting  the  strategic  balance.  In 
our  democratic  society.  enviroiunenUl  and 
political  activists  may  well  delay  the  MX  de- 
ployment, limit  its  size,  or  even  prevent  its 
development  entirely.  If  we  proclaim  public- 
ly that  the  MX  is  to  be  our  solution  to  the 
changing  strategic  balance  and  then  cannot 
follow  through  with  an  adequate  deploy- 
ment, we  will  have  demonstrated  that  we 
are  incapable  of  doing  so.  How  much  greater 
will  the  corrective  measures  have  to  be  then 
to  overcome  that  negative  perception? 

The  final  issue  is  whether  a  mix  of  more 
mobile  strategic  forces  would  meet  national 
objectives  ijetter  than  the  MX.  I  believe  it 
would. 

One  of  the  arguments  for  continued  reli- 
ance on  ICBMs  is  that  we  need  to  preserve 
the  concept  of  a  triad  of  strategic  forces 
(ICBMs.  l)ombers  and  submarines).  I  agree 
that  we  cannot  rely  entirely  on  one  type  of 
weapon  lest  some  counter  to  it  be  developed. 
I  agree,  too.  that  we  do  not  want  to  depend 
excessively  on  one  form  of  basing  lest  it 
become  especially  vulnerable.  But  diversity 
in  these  areas  should  come  from  a  careful 
mix  of  the  least  vulnerable  systems  that  we 
can  devise,  not  by  reUining  the  existing  mix 
no  matter  what  common  sense  tells  us.  The 
proposed  set  of  mobile  systems  would  be  a 
far  healthier  and  more  diversified  mix. 

There  is  little  time  left  to  reverse  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  MX.  A  prompt  but  thorough 
review  of  where  the  MX  may  be  taking  us. 
as  well  as  what  alternatives  there  are  to  the 
MX,  is  crucial  to  America's  long-term  secu- 
rity.* 


RELIEF  FOR  MEDICAL 

PERSONNEL 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1.  1981 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral years  ago  I  was  surprised  to  dis- 
cover that  the  medical  personnel  in 
our  Armed  Forces  were  not  immune 
from  individual  suit  or  civil  liability 
for  acts  performed  while  in  the  scope 
of  their  employment  with  the  Federal 
Government,  even  though  those  medi- 
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cal  personnel  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Public  Health 
Service  had  this  inmiunity.  I  immedi- 
ately introduced  legislation  and  with 
the  support  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment had  the  bill  approved  by  Con- 
gress and  subsequently  signed  into 
law. 

Since  that  time  I  have  discovered  an- 
other very  small  group  of  individuals 
working  for  the  Federal  Government 
who  are  still  not  protected  from  indi- 
vidual suit.  This  group  is  the  medical 
personnel  of  the  U.S.  Soldiers  and  Air- 
men's Home.  Thus,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  would  grant  these 
medical  personnel  the  protection  that 
they  need  from  being  sued  as  individ- 
uals and  held  individually  liable  for  in- 
cidents which  occur  while  they  are 
performing  their  duties  on  behalf  of 
the  Government.  At  the  present  time 
a  ward  physician  at  the  home's  hospi- 
tal is  required  to  pay  a  premium  of 
$2,500  per  year  for  malpractice  insur- 
ance. These  civil  service  personnel 
should  not  be  expected  to  at>sorb  these 
premiiun  costs  when  their  counter- 
parts in  the  military  departments  are 
relieved  from  personal  liability  for 
medical  malpractice,  and  thus  from 
the  necessity  of  carrying  such  insur- 
ance. It  is  not  fair  for  these  medical 
personnel,  who  are  serving  their  coun- 
try, to  be  expected  to  pay  for  private 
insurance.  The  medical  personnel  of 
the  U.S.  Soldiers  and  Airmen's  Home 
provide  a  great  service  for  the  old.  in- 
valid, or  disabled  enlisted  and  warrant 
officer  personnel  of  the  Regular  Army 
and  Regular  Air  Force. 

Medical  personnel  will  only  be  able 
to  continue  to  offer  their  valuable 
services  if  they  are  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  same  medical  malpractice  protec- 
tion as  their  counterparts  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  meas- 
ure.* 


SPENDING  CUTS:  AN  EDITORIAL 
VIEWPOINT 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  weeks  since  President  Reagan  pre- 
sented his  economic  recovery  program. 
Congress  has  been  barraged  with  in- 
formation and  conflicting  reports 
about  the  nature  of  and  impact  of  var- 
ious proposed  cutbacks  in  Federal 
spending.  The  intensity  of  the  debate. 
I  believe,  has  caused  us  to  lose  sight  of 
one  important  fact. 

Even  if  the  President's  entire  pack- 
age of  budget  reforms  is  adopted.  Fed- 
eral spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  will 
still  be  more  than  $40  billion  above 
this  year's  spending. 
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The  following  editlorlal  from  the 
Omaha  World  Herald  helps  place  this 
matter  in  perspective.  I  recommend  it 
to  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  Mar.  12. 
1981] 

More  Lktt  To  SrEifs  Dcspm  Those 
"Drastic"  Reacam  Cdts 

With  all  of  the  headlines  about  Ronald 
Reagan's  proposed  spending  and  tax  rate 
cuts,  readers  might  think  that  Western  civi- 
lization as  we  luiow  It  is  about  to  come  to  an 
end. 

Liberals  fear  that  the  federal  budget  is 
about  to  be  ravaged  and  the  entire  process 
of  government  is  in  jeopardy.  The  rich  are 
going  to  escape  paying  most  of  their  taxes 
and  all  sorts  of  scary  things  are  going  to 
happen  to  the  poor. 

And  a  lot  of  conservatives  are  cheering  be- 
cause they  think  if  Reagan's  program  gets 
through  Congress,  the  bureaucracy  will  im- 
mediately start  shrinking,  the  fat  will  all  be 
sliced  away,  the  government's  finances  will 
be  made  sound  and  the  private  sector  will 
soon  control  a  greater  share  of  the  national 
income. 

So  maybe,  now  that  more  concrete  statis- 
tics are  available  on  the  Reagan  proposals, 
it  is  time  to  put  a  little  perspective  on  them. 

1.  The  federal  budget  is  not  going  to  be  re- 
duced. The  actual  outlays  for  fiscal  1981  are 
now  estimated  at  $655.2  billion.  Under  Rea- 
gan's proposal  for  1982.  they  would  be  $40.1 
billion  more,  or  $695.3  billion. 

2.  The  total  receipts  from  the  individual 
Income  tax  are  not  going  to  be  reduced.  The 
actual  receipts  for  1981  are  now  estimated 
at  $277.4  billion.  Under  Reagan's  proposal, 
they  would  amount  to  $10.8  billion  more,  or 
$288.2  billion. 

Those  massive  cuts  that  everyone  Is  talk- 
ing about  are  not  true  cuts  measured 
against  the  spending  and  taxes  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  They  are  simply  cuts  from 
the  swollen  budget  that  Jimmy  Carter  had 
proposed  for  1982. 

The  momentum  of  the  gigantic  federal 
government  is  so  great  that  even  with  those 
drastic  Reagan  reductions  in  the  Carter 
plans,  spending  and  taxes  are  still  going  up. 

What  will  happen,  if  the  Reagan  plan  is 
adopted  more  or  less  Intact  by  Congress.  Is 
that  the  rate  of  the  growth  will  be  less  than 
It  would  have  been  under  Carter. 

And,  of  course,  there  will  be  shifts  within 
the  budget  on  the  spending  patterns — more 
for  defense,  less  for  some  other  programs. 

Even  if  all  Reagan  can  do  is  slow  that  rate 
of  growth  just  a  bit.  it  would  be  a  significant 
accomplishment. 

The  growth  lias  snowballed  so  in  recent 
years  that  the  budget  is  now  almost,  if  not 
completely,  out  of  control. 

And  if  Reagan  and  the  Congress  can  keep 
applying  the  brakes  to  the  government 
spending  until  national  production  begins  to 
catch  up.  things  might  eventually  get 
turned  around. 

But  it  will  be  a  tremendous  job  and  those 
touted  1982  spending  and  taxing  cuts— wel- 
come as  they  are  for  some  and  feared  as 
they  are  for  others— are  actually  only  a 
modest  beginning. 

The  ship  of  state  has  not  yet  been  turned 
around:  its  course  has  been  changed  by  only 
a  few  degrees.* 
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IT'S  A  GIRL 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

or  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Mike 
and  EUleen  Perrell  on  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  Catherine  Brennan, 
who  was  bom  at  Georgetown  Universi- 
ty Hospital  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  March  27  at  4:41  a.m. 

The  baby  weighed  10  pounds,  1 
ounce  and  measured  22  inches  at 
birth.  Baby  and  mother  are  doing  fine. 

Catherine's  birth  was  a  momentous 
event  but,  I  also  understand  that 
March  27  was  Mike's  30th  birthday  as 
well. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  Mike  Perrell 
is  counsel  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Population  which  I  chair. 
Eileen  is  the  service  director  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  office  for  Kelly 
Health  Care  Services. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  with  me 
in  wishing  the  new  family  good  health 
and  much  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead.* 


U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS AGENCY.  RADIO 
FREE  EUROPE.  RADIO  LIBER- 
TY. AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iixiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring 
the  following  correspondence  to  your 
attention  because  I  think  it  is  of  vital 
importance.  Let  me  briefly  offer  some 
background  as  to  what  it  contains: 

Last  month  I  happened  to  read  a 
publication  of  the  Atlantic  Council  of 
the  United  States  titled  "The  Succes- 
sor Generation,"  dealing  with  the 
question  of  attitudes  among  young  Eu- 
ropeans. One  article  in  the  study  was 
written  by  former  U.S.  International 
Communications  Agency  officer  Alex 
Klieforth.  In  discussing  attitudes  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
(FRG)  Klieforth  wrote: 

Not  publicly  known  is  that  almost  every 
American  military  officer  stationed  in  the 
FRG  believes  that  unless  there  is  a  change, 
growing  opposition  to  mobility  and  support 
of  U.S.  Forces  in  Germany  will  make  it 
eventually  impossible  for  USAREUR  to 
carry  out  its  mission,  that  is  to  stem  attack. 

I  foimd  that  statement  most  alarm- 
ing especially  since  it  came  from  an  in- 
formation officer  widely  known  for  his 
informed  views  on  West  Germany.  I 
therefore  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  Haig  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger  to  discover 
if.  in  their  experience,  they  had  found 
Klieforth's  claims  to  be  true. 
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As  you  will  see  from  the  attached 
copies  of  the  responses  they  sent  to 
me,  Secretary  Haig  and  Secretary 
Weinberger  appear  to  have  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Klie- 
forth's statement.  But  I  find  no  con- 
tradiction here.  It  may  well  be,  as  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  points  out,  that 
public  opinion  polls  in  West  Germany 
show  "German  youth  today  are  more 
pro-American  than  their  elders."  The 
polls  may  reflect  this  but  not  reflect 
the  intensity  of  dislike  of  Americans 
of  those  members  of  the  younger 
German  generation  who  are  not  pro- 
American.  In  any  event,  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States 
says  that  "deep  cuts  in  the  funds  avail- 
able for  public  information  work  on  a 
worldwide  basis  have  hampered" 
American  ability  to  communicate  with 
influential  members  of  other  nations, 
I  find  that  of  extreme  importance. 

All  of  this  was  made  even  more  evi- 
dent in  a  piece  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  Sunday,  March  29,  1981. 
The  headline  reads:  "Europe's  Anti- 
Nuclear  Movement  Worries  NATO  De- 
fense Officials."  The  article  datelined 
Bonn,  stated: 

A  grass-roots  movement  against  nuclear 
armament  is  growing  in  several  key  Western 
European  countries,  leading  some  Western 
officials  to  worry  that  it  could  become  a  po- 
litical force  strong  enough  to  erode  NATO 
unity. 

During  a  recent  week  of  high-level  inter- 
views in  several  key  NATO  capitals,  defense 
officials  repeatedly  attributed  development 
of  the  antinuclear  movement  to  a  dimin- 
ished sense  of  the  Soviet  threat,  particular- 
ly among  European  youth. 

"It  is  a  generational  thing."  said  a  senior 
West  German  defense  official.  "There  is  a 
lack  of  history  among  the  young,  especially 
in  this  country,  and  this  results  in  a  lack  of 
awareness  for  the  nc^d  for  certain  security 
policies." 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in 
grave  danger  of  losing  the  war  of  ideas 
carried  on  throughout  the  world.  How 
close  we  are  to  losing  may  be  debat- 
able—what is  not  debatable  is  the  un- 
questioned fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  allies  outspend  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  on  information— 
and,  in  the  Soviet  case,  disinforma- 
tion—programs. 

Whether  you  accept  the  generally 
optimistic  picture  offered  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Weinberger  or  the  more 
critical  comments  of  Secretary  Haig— 
who,  I  need  not  remind  you,  has  first- 
hand experience  in  West  Germany— 
you  cannot  help  but  be  concerned  by 
what  most  experts  tell  us  is  the  de- 
cline of  our  information  program  in 
recent  years. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  to  recognize  that  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Communications  Agency— in- 
cluding its  international  broadcasting 
section,  the  Voice  of  America— and 
Radio  Free  Euroi>e  and  Radio  Liberty 
need  to  be  seen  as  parts  of  our  nation- 
al security  system,  as  vital  and  as  nec- 
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essary  to  our  survival  and  progress  as 
weapons,  manpower,  and  strategic  con- 
cepts. 

At  this  point  I  Insert  in  the  Record 
the  letters  to  me  from  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Caspar  Weinberger: 

The  Secretary  or  DErzifSE. 
Waahingtoru  D.C.,  March  18,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  recent  letter  concerning  an  alleged 
common  perception  by  American  military 
officers  that  anti-American  attitudes  are  in- 
creasing among  Germans.  Information 
available  to  me  indicates  that  such  a  percep- 
tion is  not  the  case  among  military  officers. 
In  fact,  recent  survey  data  indicate  the  op- 
posite of  what  Mr.  Klieforth  suggests. 

In  the  fall  of  1980.  a  survey  of  military  of- 
ficers' perceptions  of  approval  of  Americans 
and  the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe  was  conduct- 
ed. The  results  of  this  survey  were  that  sev- 
enty percent  of  those  questioned  believe  the 
U.S.  Army  in  Europe  is  approved  of  by  the 
Germans. 

In  addition.  In  January  1980.  the  highly 
respected  Allensbach  Institute  in  Germany 
conducted  a  periodic  series  of  polls  regard- 
ing German  attitudes  toward  other  nations. 
In  response  to  the  question.  "Do  you  like 
the  Americans?",  a  trend  was  found  that 
was  again  counter  to  Mr.  Klieforth's  claim. 
Results  of  these  polls  indicate  that  German 
youth  today  are  more  pro-American  than 
their  elders. 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  be  of  as- 
sistance as  you  and  your  colleagues  address 
the   many    national    security   and   defense 
issues  in  forthcoming  months. 
Sincerely, 
v.  Caspar  Weinberger. 

The  Secretary  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  16.  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel. 
House  of  Revresentatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Michel:  Thank  you  for  your 
thoughtful  letter  of  February  6.  in  which 
you  called  to  my  attention  some  recent  com- 
ments by  Alexander  A.  Klieforth  on  devel- 
opments in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. 

Until  his  retirement  last  summer,  Mr. 
Klieforth  was  the  Public  Affairs  Officer  in 
our  Embassy  in  Bonn.  He  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  American  experts  on  Grer- 
many.  During  his  long  association  with  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  the  post- 
war era,  Mr.  Klieforth,  as  well  as  many 
other  expert  observers,  became  increasingly 
concerned  over  trends  in  German  public 
opinion  which  could,  if  not  countered, 
create  a  negative  environment  in  the  Feder- 
al Republic  for  the  continuation  of  the  close 
relationship  which  has  existed  to  date  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic.  During  my  years  as  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  in  Europe.  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  become  familiar  with  this  prob- 
lem at  first  hand,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
share  the  concern  which  Mr.  Klieforth  has 
expressed  regarding  the  long  term  potential 
of  these  trends  unless  corrective  action  is 
taken. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  what 
Mr.  Klieforth  was  describing  in  his  article 
on  the  "successor  generation"  was  a  situa- 
tion which  might  arise  at  some  point  in  the 
future  and  not  the  conditions  which  cur- 
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rently  prevail  in  the  Federal  Republic. 
During  his  tenure  in  Bonn.  Mr.  Klieforth 
participated  In  the  development  of  a  variety 
of  programs  designed  to  counteract  these 
negative  tendencies,  and  these  programs, 
have,  of  course,  been  carried  on  by  his  suc- 
cessors. I  might  add.  however,  tiiat  deep 
cuts  in  the  funds  available  for  public  infor- 
mation work  on  a  worldwide  basis  have 
hampered  these  programs.  You  may  be  sure 
that  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  ensure 
that  the  public  environment  in  the  Federal 
Republic  for  the  execution  of  our  common 
obligations  in  the  defense  of  Western  inter- 
ests will  continue  to  be  favorable.  In  this 
effort,  we  have  the  full  support  of  the 
German  government.  Both  Chancellor 
Schmidt  and  Foreign  Minister  Genscher 
have  made  clear  on  numerous  occasions 
their  concern  over  certain  negative  trends  in 
German  thinking,  particularly  among 
younger  people,  on  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
and  their  determination  to  counteract  these 
tendencies. 

Sincerely, 

Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr.* 


MARINE  MAMMAL  PROTECTION 
ACT  REAUTHORIZATION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 
•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
for  1  year.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  continue  the  existing  level  of 
funding  for  1  year  and  is  designed  to 
serve  as  a  vehicle  for  hearings  to  be 
held  by  the  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on 
April  7,  1981. 

The  reason  I  am  introducing  a  1- 
year  reauthorization  rather  than  the 
more  traditional  3-year  authorization 
is  that  I  believe  there  are  several  prob- 
lems in  the  act  which  should  be  al- 
lowed to  be  addressed  this  year.  A 
prime  example  of  this  is  the  section 
which  allows  for  the  waiver  of  the 
moratoriimi  on  the  taking  of  marine 
mammals  and  the  return  of  manage- 
ment to  the  Sta»€  where  the  animals 
are  found.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  tried  to  return  management  of 
a  healthy  population  of  walrus  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  but  the  State  found  it 
could  not  accept  management  because 
of  a  preference  in  the  law  for  Alaskan 
Natives  which  violated  the  State  con- 
stitution. The  net  effect  of  the  failure 
to  return  management  is  that  virtually 
no  management  resources  are  t>eing  al- 
located by  the  StatCi  or  the  Federal 
Government  and  ^-substantially  un- 
regulated harvest  is  taking  place. 

Another  problem  which  needs  a  so- 
lution concerns  the  controversial  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  protection  of 
porpoises  from  incidental  takings 
during  tima  fishing  operations.  Suffi- 
cient statutory  protection  is  built  into 
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the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
for  porpoises,  but  there  are  ambigu- 
ities which  need  clarification  in  order 
to  avoid  continuous  litigation.  We  will 
also  attempt  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
problem  at  a  later  time  this  year. 

I  hope  that  we  can  begin  to  address 
this  and  other  problems  in  the  April  7 
hearings.  I  doubt,  however,  that  any 
reasonable  solutions  can  be  developed 
before  the  May  15  deadline  for  author- 
ization bills  to  be  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee. We  plan  to  have  additional 
hearings  this  simuner  and  fall  and  to 
work  with  the  industry,  the  environ- 
mental community,  the  States,  and 
other  concerned  parties  to  develop  a 
reasonable  solution  to  the  problems 
with  the  act.  I  sincerely  hope  that  so- 
lutions can  be  found  and  we  can  pass 
an  amendment  package  later  this  year 
that  would  contain  a  longer  authoriza- 
tion.* 


SHELL  GAME  OR  SUM 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  south  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  I  am  insert- 
ing aptly  points  out  the  absurdity  of 
basing  the  MX  missile  on  a  series  of 
racetracks  in  the  Nevada/Utah  desert. 
Though  no  basing  system  can  avoid  all 
problems,  it  makes  eminently  more 
sense,  in  the  absence  of  a  SALT  II 
treaty,  to  conceal  the  MX  at  sea. 
where  it  will  be  more  survivable.  SUM 
advocates  believe  the  system  can  be 
developed  for  at  least  $10  billion  less 
than  the  MPS,  and  it  is  less  likely  to 
be  tied  up  in  litigation  during  the 
period  of  our  greatest  vulnerability. 
All  things  considered,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  see  the  merits  of  the  small 
submarine  underseas  missile  plan  and 
support  legislation— H.R.  1955— which 
I  have  introduced  to  authorize  the  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  eval- 
uation of  this  proposal.  Following  is 
the  text  of  the  editorial: 

(From  the  New  York  Times] 
Must  MX  Be  a  Shell  Game? 

Why,  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  has 
been  asking  his  military  advisers,  does  the 
mobile  MX  missUe  have  to  be  part  of  a 
"shell  game'7  Why  must  it  be  based  in  con- 
crete shelters  in  Utah  and  Nevada,  tearing 
up  the  countryside  and  formenting  wide 
public  resistance?  Why  not  base  it  at  sea, 
perhaps  aboard  small  submarines  in  deep 
ocean,  a  few  hundred  miles  off  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Coasts? 

The  new  Secretary  says  he  has  found  Pen- 
tagon minds  all  made  up:  the  present  "shell 
game"  plan  with  200  missiles  shuttling 
among  4.600  shelters  is  the  best  answer  to 
the  vulnerability  of  silo-based  ICBM's.  But 
to  his  credit.  Mr.  Weinberger  has  not  settled 
for  that  answer.  He  has  now  put  his  ques- 
tions to  a  panel  of  outside  defense  experts, 
to  report  to  him  in  June. 
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There  are  two  fat  objections  to  the  MX 
plan  favored  by  the  military.  It  did  not  fore- 
see the  surge  of  public  opposition  in  the 
Western  states.  Envlroninental  lawyers 
could  tie  things  up  in  court  for  years.  In  the 
background,  there  is  "an  element  of  the 
unreal,"  as  Mr.  Weinberger  has  noted,  in 
building  so  complex  a  system,  of  almost 
Rube  Goldberg  dimensions  and  costing  134 
billion,  to  conceal  such  a  small  number  of 
miaiUes.  Is  there  no  other  way? 

Yes:  Put  the  MX  on  submarines,  which 
will  provide  automatic  concealment  in  two 
million  square  mile  of  ocean. 

Then  why  hasn't  the  Pentagon  gone  in 
that  direction  already?  Because  existing 
submarine-launched  missUes  are  not  as  ac- 
curate as  land-based  missiles  and  are  not  as 
responsive  to  command  and  control.  Cur- 
rent missile  subs  su-e  scattered  over  the 
globe  and  unable  to  communicate  without 
revealing  their  location.  And  shifting  MX  to 
submarines  would  eliminate  one  leg  of  the 
strategic  "triad"— bombers,  land-based  mis- 
siles and  submarine-launched  missiles. 

But  those  arguments  do  not  apply  to 
smaU  offshore  submarines,  aided  by  coastal 
guidance  and  radio  systems.  Such  vessels 
should  be  able  to  achieve  survivability,  with 
missile  accuracy  and  communications  at 
least  comparable  to  a  land-based  MX  system 
and  at  no  greater  cost,  according  to  prelimi- 
nary findings  of  a  study  by  the  Congression- 
al Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

The  study  identifies  two  main  problems 
with  this  system,  known  as  the  small-sub- 
marine underseas  mobile  plan.  Some  unfore- 
seen breakthrough  in  antisubmarine  war- 
fare might  one  day  create  a  simultaneous 
threat  to  both  the  Trident  and  coastal  sub- 
marines. Shortages  of  shipyard  capacity 
might  delay  deployment  until  the  early 
1990's. 

But  the  originators  of  the  small-sub  con- 
cept. Sidney  Drell  of  Stanford  and  Richard 
Garwin  of  I.B.M.,  are  convinced  that  the 
small  sub  is  practical.  It  would  differ 
enough  from  the  big  Trident  sub  so  that  no 
single  antisubmarine  warfare  breakthrough 
would  threaten  both  systems.  Also,  small 
submarines  are  being  made  in  West  Ger- 
many and  some  could  be  bought  there  until 
American  models  are  available. 

The  small-sub  idea  also  has  other  virtues. 
It  could  begin  adding  invulnerable  missiles 
to  the  American  inventory  from  the  very 
first  submarine  deployed.  The  shell-game 
system,  by  comparison,  would  gain  nothing 
for  American  security  until  there  were  more 
shelters  than  Soviet  warheads  capable  of  de- 
stroying them.  To  build  that  many  shelters 
would  take  nearly  until  1990,  by  which  time 
construction  of  a  small  submarine  fleet 
could  also  be  well  under  way. 

Mr.  Weinberger  is  right  to  take  a  new  look 
at  the  small-sub  syst«n.  The  Air  Force 
would  not  be  overjoyed  to  put  its  new  mis- 
siles on  Navy  vessels.  But  the  system  has  ad- 
vantages at  a  time  when  the  strategic  arms 
treaty  is  in  doubt.  The  shell  game  makes 
little  sense  without  SALT  limiu  on  the 
Soviet  missile  buildup,  which  could  require 
8.250  MX  sftelters  by  1990  and  12.250  by 
1995.  SmaU  subs  could  survive  a  SALT  fail- 
ure. 

More  important,  the  amall-sub  idea  offers 
a  valuable  bargaining  chip.  Deployment 
could  be  curtailed  in  return  for  a  favorable 
SALT  agreement.  That  would  save  money 
while  adding  a  reasonable  quota  of  surviv- 
able  missiles  to  the  American  arsenal.* 
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RAYNHAM,  MASS.,  250  YEARS  OF 
PRCX5RESS 


April  1,  1981 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

Of  MASSACHDsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  American  life  is  an  on- 
going celebration  of  freedom.  Even  as 
we  look  constantly  to  the  future,  to 
the  challenges  to  freedom  that  lie 
ahead,  we  remain  keenly  aware  of  this 
country's  unique  history  and  heritage 
of  individual  liberty— because  the  best 
way  to  prepare  for  the  future  is  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  who 
have  played  a  critical  role  throughout 
our  Nation's  history,  take  a  justifiable 
pride  in  marking  the  anniversaries  of 
past  events  that  have  contributed,  one 
by  one,  to  the  building  of  America. 
And  it  is  with  that  same  sense  of  pride 
that  I  rise  today  to  help  mark  the  up- 
coming anniversary  of  one  of  the 
major  events  in  the  Commonwealth's 
history— the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
foimding  of  the  town  of  Raynham,  in 
the  10th  Congressional  District  of 
Massachusetts. 

It  was  on  April  2,  1731,  that  the  Brit- 
ish Crown  g]-anted  a  petition  to  the 
townspeople  of  Raynham  to  set  up 
their  own  town,  separate  from  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Taimton.  Like  so  much 
of  our  early  history,  this  move  for  in- 
dependent township  was  prompted  by 
deeply  held  religious  motives:  The 
belief  of  the  citizens  of  Raynham  that 
they  should  be  allowed  their  own 
churches  and  schools,  which  served  as 
the  centers  of  colonial  life.  In  petition- 
ing for  their  own  town  the  people  of 
Raynham  served  notice  that  the  Colo- 
nies were  growing  larger  and  more 
complex,  and  that  the  drive  for  inde- 
pendent thought  and  worship  could 
not  be  ignored— the  same  drive  that  45 
years  later  would  result  in  our  E>ecla- 
ration  of  Independence. 

Throughout  its  250  years  Raynham 
has  played  a  vital  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation.  As  the  site  of  the 
first  successful  ironworks  in  North 
America,  Raynham  was  a  part  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion that  propelled  America  to  the 
first  rank  of  the  world's  economic 
powers.  And  it  was  that  same  foundry 
that  is  said  to  have  produced  the  an- 
chors for  the  U.S.S.  Constitution— 
"Old  Ironsides."  the  venerable  frigate 
that  still  symbolizes  American  naval 
and  military  strength. 

Indeed,  for  two  and  one-half  centur- 
ies the  town  of  Raynham  has  been  an 
essential  part  of  the  growth  and  ma- 
turing of  Massachusetts,  and  America. 
Now.  as  a  part  of  one  of  the  Common- 
wealth's most  important  manufactur- 
ing areas,  it  will  continue  to  play  a  key 
role  in  the  growth  and  revitalization 


of  our  economy,  which  is  our  greatest 
challenge  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  histo- 
ry of  the  town  of  Raynham  is.  in  many 
ways,  the  history  of  the  United  States 
In  miniature.  Prom  colonial  days, 
through  revolution  and  war,  through 
great  social  and  economic  change,  it 
has  grown  and  adapted,  yet  always 
maintained  a  strong  pride  in  its  own 
individuality.  And  as  we  all  look  for- 
ward to  a  future  of  growth  and 
change,  I  am  proud  to  help  pay  tribute 
to  a  town  and  its  people  who  are  cele- 
brating 250  years  of  progress,  innova- 
tion, and  pride— a  town  that  this  week 
celebrates  its  past  as  it  prepares  for 
the  challenge  of  the  years  ahead.  I  am 
happy  to  salute  my  constituents,  the 
citizens  of  Raynham.  on  their  town's 
250th  anniversary,  and  I  ask  all  my 
colleagues  in  this  House  to  join  me  in 
that  tribute. 

Thank  you.* 


THE  63D  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
PROCLAMATION  OP  THE  BYE- 
LORUSSIAN DEMOCRATIC  RE- 
PUBLIC 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
an  estimated  IV^  million  Americans  of 
Byelorussian  descent  in  the  United 
SUtes,  about  100,000  of  whom  live  in 
the  Chicago  area.  On  March  25  the 
Byelorussian  American  communities 
commemorated  the  63d  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic  which  took  place 
in  Minsk,  the  capital  of  Byelorussia, 
on  March  25,  1918. 

As  Chicago  Tribune  reporter  Bar- 
bara Brotman  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
article,  few  Americans  really  known 
what  Byelorussia  is.  Her  March  26 
column  on  Chicago's  Byelorussians  is 
interesting  and  helpful  in  understand- 
ing the  plight  of  the  Byelorussians 
and  I  am  very  pleased  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues  as  we  commemorate 
this  important  anniversary: 

iNDEPENDEIfCE  BRIET,  BXTT  CHICAGO'S 

Byelorussians  Remember 
(By  Barbara  Brotman) 

On  Sunday,  Vera  and  Witold  Romuk. 
Father  Vladimir  Tarasevitch,  and  their  com- 
patriots in  the  Chicago  area  will  celebrate 
their  Fourth  of  July.  It  is  the  63d  anniversa- 
ry of  the  declaration  of  Byelorussian 
independence,  but  the  speeches  and  procla- 
mations may  lack  a  little  celebratory 
oomph:  Byelorussia's  independence,  de- 
clared on  March  25.  1918.  lasted  only  nine 
months. 

But  that  little  silver  of  20th-century  free- 
dom, sandwiched  between  German  occupa- 
tion and  Russian  occupation,  is  a  cherished 
memory  for  the  estimated  100.000  Byelorus- 
sian emigres  in  the  Chicago  area.  "This  is 
not  the  same  as  your  Fourth  of  July."  said 
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Father  Vladimir,  who  admits  that  the 
chances  for  regaining  independence  are 
slim.  "But  in  a  spirit  of  hope  and  prayer,  it's 
a  goal  we  are  trying  to  attain:  something  we 
had  and  would  like  back." 

Pew  Americans  really  know  what  Byelo- 
russia is.  and  it  might  be  easier  to  begin  the 
explanation  by  saying  what  Byelorussia  is 
not.  It  is  not  Russia.  Byelorussian  emigres 
are  most  emphatic  on  that  point:  in  fact, 
some  call  the  place  Bielarus  to  differentiate 
it  from  Russia. 

It  is  the  homeland  of  a  Slavic  people  who 
trace  their  ancestry  to  the  settlement  of 
tribes  around  the  6th  Century.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  area  became  a  feudal  prin- 
cipality called  Polacak.  and  later  was  at  the 
heart  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Litva.  or  Lith- 
uania, an  empire  much  larger  than  present- 
day  Lithuania.  In  1795,  an  expansionist 
Russia  took  over  Byelorussia  as  well  as 
other  formerly  independent  Slavic  and 
Baltic  states. 

Russia  also  gave  Byelorussia  its  name, 
which  means  White  Russia— not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  White  Russians  who  opposed 
the  Red  Bolsheviks. 

Byelorussia  had  the  ill  fortune  to  enter 
the  20th  Century  bounded  by  Poland. 
Russia,  the  Ukraine,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia.  It  was  not  a  good  place  to  be.  In 
1915,  the  advancing  German  armies  invaded 
and  occupied  Byelorussia.  The  1918  Brest- 
Litovsk  treaty  divided  Byelorussia  between 
Germany  and  Russia.  But  while  the  Czar's 
regime  was  being  toppled  by  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution,  the  Byelorussians  took  the  op- 
portunity to  declare  their  independence. 

Unfortimately  for  them,  the  new  Soviet 
Russia  did  not  approve,  and  once  Germany 
collapsed,  incorporated  the  little  nation  into 
the  Soviet  Union  as  the  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic. 

Then  Poland  invaded,  and  the  1921  Riga 
treaty  divided  Byelorussia  Ijetween  Poland 
and  Russia.  And  during  World  War  II.  the 
Byelorussians  were  caught  between  the 
hated  Soviets  and  Nazi  Germany.  Those 
who  weren't  killed  by  one  side  often  were 
killed  by  the  other.  One  fourth  of  Byelorus- 
sia's 5.5  million  people  were  killed,  including 
virtually  all  of  its  737,240  Jews. 

Vera  Romuk  remembers  those  times.  "I 
was  8  when  the  Russians  came,  10  when  the 
Germans  came.  Life  was  like  a  hell,"  she 
said.  "In  the  daytime,  you  would  see  the  vil- 
lages set  on  fire  by  the  Germans,  because  at 
night  Russian  guerrillas  would  come  out  of 
the  forest  and  set  mines.  We  were  caught 
between  fires." 

Her  family  eventually  fled  to  Germany, 
where  her  parents  and  older  brother  worked 
first  sewing  army  uniforms,  then  cutting 
leather  for  holster,  before  emigrating  to  the 
United  SUtes  in  1957. 

By  the  time  Romuk.  now  49.  graduated 
from  high  school,  she  had  attended  schools 
run  by  the  Poles,  Russians.  Germans.  Lith- 
uanians, and  Byelorussians.  Only  the  Ger- 
mans allowed  Byelorussian-language 
schools.  But  her  family  and  other  Byelorus- 
sian immigrants  retained  a  fierce  love  of 
their  folk  culture,  of  Slavic  cross-stitching 
on  white  aprons,  of  woven  blankets,  and 
straw-inlaid  boxes. 

Their  organizations — and  the  Byelorus- 
sian Coordinating  Committee  of  Chicago  (of 
which  Romuk  is  secretary)  incorporates 
three  of  them,  including  a  youth  group — are 
dedicated  to  preserving  that  culture.  An  ex- 
hibit of  their  wares  at  the  Daley  Center 
runs  through  FViday,  commemorating  the 
independence  anniversary. 
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But  there  is  a  distinctly  political  side  to 
their  activities.  American  Byelorussians  say 
that  in  supporting  independence  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  are  speaking  for  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  Byelorussia  who 
cannot  express  their  views. 

"When  I  was  12  years  old  and  I  left  Byelo- 
russia, my  relatives  said.  As  long  as  you  are 
alive,  you  must  speak  out  for  us.'  "  Romuk 
said.  "They  should  worship  freely,  move 
freely— whatever  system  they  want,  let 
them  decide.  But  let  Minsk  (the  capital  of 
Byelorussia),  not  Moscow,  decide  for  the 
Byelorussian  people." 

"It  would  be  foolhardy  to  say  to  the  Bye- 
lorussians. 'We're  coming  to  rescue  you.' " 
said  Father  Vladimir.  "But  what  is  hoped  is 
that  through  such  groups  there  will  be  re- 
laxation, freedom  of  movement  between  our 
country  and  Western  countries,  freedom  to 
visit  friends  and  relatives." 

Romuk  said  Russian  authorities  are  quite 
aware  of  groups  such  as  hers,  which  exist  in 
London,  New  York.  Cleveland,  Etetroit.  Los 
Angeles.  Colorado,  and  Canada.  She  said 
that  in  the  Soviet  press  she  has  been  called 
a  swine  and  a  prostitute  for  the  Germans, 
and  that  neither  she  nor  her  21-year-old 
daughter  dare  return  to  Byelorussia,  lest 
they  be  detained. 

Father  Vladimir  stays  in  the  U.S.  for 
other  reasons.  He  can  find  no  other  Byelo- 
russian Catholic  priest  to  replace  him.  He 
was  recalled  from  studies  in  Rome  to  re- 
place his  late  uncle  as  pastor  of  Christ  the 
Redeemer  Church,  founded  by  his  uncle  in 
1955.  The  building  is  a  converted  insurance 
company  f  irehouse  on  West  Pullerton  and  is 
the  only  Byelorussian  Catholic  Church  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere:  two-thirds  of  Bye- 
lorussians  are  Orthodox. 

If  the  young  people  speak  Byelorussian,  it 
is  with  an  American  accent,  he  said,  and 
there  are  those  who  say  Byelorussian 
churches  like  his  and  St.  George  Byelorus- 
sian Orthodox  Church  have  outlived  their 
usefulness. 

Still  some  young  people  are  changing 
their  names  from  Anglicized  versions  to  the 
Byelorussian  originals.  And  the  older  gen- 
eration keeps  the  faith,  campaigning  for  the 
homeland,  patiently  explaining  the  differ- 
ence between  Byelorussia  and  Russia.  "We 
fought  with  the  newspapers  to  identify  Olga 
Korbut  as  Byelorussian."  Romuk  sighed, 
•"but  they  didn't  listen." 

Romuk  and  the  others  don  native  dress 
and  get  their  pictures  taken  with  politicians 
on  independence  day;  the  mayor  and  gover- 
nor issue  proclamations  of  Byelorussian 
Independence  E>ay:  the  faithful  publish 
Byelorussian  newsletters,  historical  mono- 
graphs, and  samizdats.  They  keep  in  touch 
with  the  Catholic  bishop-in-exile,  who  lives 
in  London,  and  the  Byelorussian  president- 
in-exile,  in  Ontario,  Canada. 

Romuk  and  her  husband,  pediatrician 
Witold  Romuk,  say  there  is  a  strong  disi- 
dent  movement  in  Byelorussia.  ""And  we 
heard  there  were  strikes  last  June."  Dr. 
Romuk  said  hopefully. 

Xhey  even  count  the  United  Nations  seat 
of  Byelorussia,  a  founding  member,  as  a  vic- 
tory, although  Byelorussia  votes  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  "Culturally,  it's  important," 
Vera  Rimuk  said.  "At  least  they  can't  deny 
the  country  exists."* 
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THE  ATLANTA  MURDERS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  our  colleague  Wyche 
PowLER  for  giving  us  this  opportimity 
to  address  the  continuing  tragedy  of 
violence  in  our  coimtry,  specifically 
the  recurring  murders  of  children  in 
Atlanta. 

Yesterday  the  Nation  was  shocked 
by  the  shooting  of  President  Reagan 
and  of  three  others  with  him.  Today 
we  were  deeply  saddened  to  learn  that 
yet  another  senseless  attack  has  re- 
sulted in  the  slaying  of  a  black  child  In 
Atlanta,  adding  the  21st  name  to  the 
tragic  toll  in  that  city.  In  recent 
months  these  murders  have  become 
symbols  of  our  maddeningly  persistent 
national  problem  of  violent  crime. 

All  too  often  in  the  last  year  I  have 
joined  with  Members  of  this  body  to 
mourn  the  violent  deaths  of  such  out- 
standing individuals  as  Allard  Lowen- 
stein,  Michael  Halberstam,  and  John 
Lennon.  As  we  remember  today  the 
disappearance  and  killings  of  these  21 
children,  let  us  reaffirm  Pederal  sup- 
port fo  the  city  of  Atlanta's  efforts  to 
end  the  murders  and  reaffirm  congres- 
sional conmxitment  to  national  policies 
which  would  help  prevent  such  deeds 
in  the  future. 

I  share  the  sense  of  loss  and  frustra- 
tion of  the  people  of  Atlanta  that  no 
one  responsible  for  any  of  these 
crimes  has  yet  been  arrested.  I  know  I 
join  every  American  in  hoping  for  a 
swift  resolution  to  the  situation  before 
another  child  is  slain.* 


DOES  OSHA  ACTION  AUGUR 
WIDE  BACK-DOOR  ATTACK  ON 
REGULATORY  LAWS? 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
department  of  Government,  by  its  ac- 
tions, not  its  words,  sets  a  policy  on 
doors,  and  Secretaries  are  known  by 
the  doors  they  keep — some  have  had 
open  doors,  which  is  good,  and  some 
practiced  behind  closed  doors,  which  is 
not  so  good. 

But  a  back-door  policy  is  deplorable. 
It  has  no  place  in  governing  the 
United  States.  Based  on  trickery,  it  de- 
strojrs  the  elements  of  good  faith  and 
honest  bargains  necessary  to  make 
this  Government  work  well  for  every- 
body. 

It  is  early  to  make  judgments  on 
how  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
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Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration will  handle  their  doors. 

However,  some  critics  are  beginning 
to  say  they  are  inclined  to  want  the 
back  door  in  matters  of  regulation,  or, 
more  specifically,  regulatory  reform. 

Developments  of  last  weeli,  possibly 
a  seminal  one  in  the  administration's 
reform  policy,  have  caused  some  ob- 
servers to  wonder  if  its  regulatory  re- 
formers are  trying  to  chisel  in  stone 
what  amounts  to  vast  new  regulatory 
law  without  giving  Congress  the  op- 
portunity to  express  the  will  of  the 
people. 

If  the  assessment  is  correct,  it  truly 
is  a  back-door  policy. 

The  reformers  want  to  use  a  new 
regulatory  concept  called  cost-benefit 
analysis,  but  nowhere  is  the  idea  rec- 
ognized in  statutory  law  establishing 
regulation.  It  is  a  vague  concept  right 
now.  Although  you  read  the  phrase 
often,  no  officer  of  the  administration 
has  explained  to  any  committee  of 
Congress,  or  anyone,  what  is  to  go  into 
it.  Cost-benefit  analysis  now  is  just  a 
nice-sounding  concept— like  the  words 
"ice  cream."  But  the  Nation  has  gener- 
al agreement  on  what  ice  cream  is.  it  is 
good.  We  know  nothing  of  cost-benefit 
analysis.  However,  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis have  been  mentioned  in  several 
court  cases  involving  OSHA,  including 
one  now  pending  before  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

In  this  pending  case,  a  lower  court 
held  this  concept  of  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis is  not  a  relevant  consideration 
unless  the  industry  to  be  regulated  is 
threatened.  Cost-benefit  analysis  is 
before  the  Court  on  appeal. 

And  last  week  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health,  Thome  Auchter.  posted 
in  his  set  of  on-appeal  standards- 
cotton  dust— notice  that  he  will 
remake  the  rules  to  give  consideration 
to  cost-benefit  analysis  and  will  use 
the  proceeding  to  decide  whether  he 
will  use  it  on  everything.  His  "Ad- 
vanced Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemak- 
ing" put  it  this  way: 

To  evaluate  the  practicality  of  cost-bene- 
fit balancing  by  investigating  the  concept  in 
the  manner  of  an  actual  standards  in  a 
manner  which  permits  public  comment. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  to  be  in- 
formed of  all  this  in  a  memorandiun 
from  the  Solicitor  General  in  the  case. 

Of  course,  the  memorandum  also 
takes  OSHA  out  of  the  posture  of  de- 
fending its  standards  and  somewhere 
close  to  the  posture  of  suggesting  to 
the  Court  that  the  Justices  should 
write  cost-benefit  analysis  into  the 
law. 

If  the  Court  follows  that  lead,  its 
regulatory  theoreticians  would  have  a 
free  hand  to  use  a  concept  as  yet  un- 
known, unexplained,  and  untested 
content.  And  it  will  be  one  which  the 
people  had  no  say  through  their  elect- 
ed Representatives  in  Congress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Meanwhile,  the  Vice  President  gave 
notice  cost-benefit  analysis  will  be  ap- 
plied to  just  about  every  regulation  on 
the  books.  Mr.  Bush  did  not  explain, 
however,  the  ingredients  of  cost-bene- 
fit. As  his  task  force  on  regulation 
made  its  first  public  report. 

However,  Mr.  Auchter,  of  OSHA 
gave  a  hint  last  week. 

His  notice  said  OSHA's  considera- 
tion of  cost-benefit  will  include  "the  fi- 
nancial strength  of  the  industry,  its 
capital  needs,  its  structure,  and  so 
forth  •  •  •." 

And  so  forth? 

"And  so  forth"  covers  a  lot  of 
ground.  It  truly  qualifies  as  vague.  It 
is  something  Congress  should  help 
firm  up. 

Other  questions  are  being  called  to 
my  attention. 

Was  cotton  dust  chosen  for  the  first 
development  and  application  of  cost- 
benefit  analysis,  as  critics  of  the  action 
say,  because  the  concept  is  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court? 

Do  the  regulatory  budget  cuts,  par- 
ticularly the  massive  reductions 
planned  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  rep- 
resent austerity  and  an  attempt  to 
control  spending  in  one  of  the  reach- 
able places?  Or  do  they  stand  for  an 
attempt  to  slow  down  the  pace?  Or  are 
they  meant  to  cut  off  what  is  seen  as 
the  head  of  the  regulatory  snake? 

Regulation,  particularly  occupation- 
al safety  aoid  health  regulation,  was 
created  by  Congress  because  the 
people  wanted  it.  demanded  it.  Yet 
nothing  was  ever  written,  designed,  or 
bom  that  cannot  be  made  to  function 
better  with  honest  bargaining  and 
good  faith. 

The  front  door  is  the  door  of  good 
faith,  and  the  honest  tradesman,  and 
the  open  door  is  the  best  of  all. 

And  the  time  is  rapidly  drawing  near 
for  the  administration's  regulatory  ex- 
perts to  tell  us  what  they  have  in  mind 
and  how  they  want  to  do  it. 

The  theoreticians  should  understand 
the  back  door  is  the  entrance  of  the 
trickster  and  con  man.  Through  that 
door  is  only  momentary  advantage, 
not  progress. 

But  it  still  is  too  early  to  make  judg- 
ments on  how  the  administration's 
agencies  will  handle  their  doors. 
Whatever  the  case.  Congress  will  not 
be  a  doormat.* 


PUBUC  EDUCATION:  A  SUPPLY- 
SIDE  INVESTMENT 


HON.  JIM  MAHOX 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  these 
days  about  supply-side  economics  and 
other  such  theories. 
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Basically,  we  are  told  that  we  can 
solve  all  the  Nation's  woes  if  we  will 
simply  unleash  the  productive  side  of 
our  economy.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished, the  theory  goes,  through  Gov- 
ernment intervention  designed  to  en- 
courage private  sector  investments. 

As  far  as  the  private  sector  goes,  I  do 
not  disgree  with  this  simple  concept. 
In  fact,  insofar  as  it  remains  a  simple 
conceptual  theory,  untouched  by  the 
hard  realities  of  our  complex  world, 
this  economic  theory  has  my  basic 
support. 

But  those  of  us  in  Government  have 
a  greater  mandate— if  you  will  excuse 
the  expression— than  to  live  solely  in 
the  stimulating  realm  of  economic  the- 
ories. Indeed,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
encourage  another  type  of  invest- 
ment—the public  sector  investment  in 
the  public  education  of  our  youth. 
This  is  an  investment  that  requires 
the  aggregate  participation  of  our  soci- 
ety—and it  is  one  that  mandates  us  in 
Government  to  act  with  responsibility 
and  sensitivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  the  city  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  will  be  honored  to  host 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  School  Boards  (NASB). 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
others  who  may  be  interested,  I  would 
like  to  share  the  text  of  the  NASB  tes- 
timony which  was  presented  to  the 
House  Budget  Committee's  Task  Force 
on  Human  Resources  Programs  and 
Block  Grants. 

Although  I  do  not  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  on  this  particular  task  force, 
I  found  the  NASB  testimony  interest- 
ing—particularly the  portion  entitled 
"Addressing  the  Perception  that  Advo- 
cacy for  Public  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Stems  From  a  Self- 
ish Special  Interest." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  who  make 
up  our  local  boards  of  education  are 
responsible,  civic  minded  individuals. 
For  the  most  part  they  serve  their 
communities  with  little  or  no  remu- 
neration and  are  motivated  by  a  genu- 
ine desire  to  improve  the  quality  of 
public  education.  They  come  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  represent  no  selfish 
special  interest. 

The  NASB  is  not  objecting  to  the  ad- 
ministration's education  proposals  in 
toto — but  as  responsible  community 
leaders  have  made  a  persuasive  case 
for  the  need  to  look  closely,  and  even 
critically,  at  some  aspects  of  that  pro- 
gram. 

They  would  be  the  first  to  agree,  as 
would  I,  that  some  of  the  Federal  edu- 
cation policies  have  not  been  carried 
out  effectively— but  this  is  no  reason 
to  take  a  meat  ax  to  the  education 
budget.  Cuts  are  necessary  to  be  sure, 
but  we  must  not  be  stampeded  into 
rubber  stamping  the  administration's 
program  simply  because  David  Stock- 
man and  his  fellow  supply-side  theo- 
rists have  asked  us  to  do  so. 
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It  may  very  well  be,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  an  administration  that  is  quick  to 
criticize  as  selfish,  those  who  raise  le- 
gitimate objections  to  portions  of  its 
program,  is  itself  behaving  in  a  selfish 
manner. 

The  text  of  the  NASB  testimony  fol- 
lows: 
TESTiifoinr    on    Behalf   op   thz    National 

School   Boards   Association.   Presented 

BY  August  W.  Steinhilber 
summary 

Federal  funding  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  is  an  investment  in  the 
nation's  future  economic  productivity,  the 
federal  government's  contribution  to  the 
support  of  the  educational  program  in 
school  districts  Is  sul>stantial— particularly 
for  those  children  with  special  needs. 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
(NSBA)  believes  that  federal  funding  for 
on-going  programs  should  be  maintained 
without  rescission  at  the  level  now  in  the 
FY  1981  Continuing  Resolution  on  Appro- 
priations (P.L.  96-536).  In  FY  1982  these 
programs  are  recommended  for  a  7%  in- 
crease, as  the  Reagan  Administration  rec- 
ommends, but  on  the  FY  1981  base  without 
rescissions. 

The  number  of  federal  reductions  for 
public  schools  proposed  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration in  the  areas  of  school  lunch 
and  energy,  if  enacted  by  Congress,  are  in 
addition  to  the  sweeping  education  program 
reductions.  Consequently,  the  fiscal  impact 
on  public  school  districts  will  be  much  more 
profound  than  has  been  evidenced  by  the 
Administration.  School  districts  work  with 
very  little  or  no  budget  flexibility.  There- 
fore, any  reduction  will  eliminate  education- 
al programs  or  require  additional  local  and 
state  tax  funds.  The  magnitude  of  the  serv- 
ice cuts  to  local  communities  and  the  state 
make  the  likelihood  of  achieving  an  increase 
in  taxes  from  these  sources  unlikely  for  the 
majority  of  school  districts. 

NSBA  supports  a  consolidation  of  some 
education  programs.  Over  the  years,  the 
complexity  of  the  laws  and  their  accompa- 
nying regulotion^  have  grown.  Part  of  this 
growth  stems  from  the  understandable  need 
for  Congress  to  assure  for  themselves  that 
the  funds  are  sfjent  for  its  authorized  pur- 
pose. Others  stem  from  the  desire  to  com- 
promise between  the  special  interest  groups 
who  wish  to  influence  local  schools  from  the 
national  level.  Regardless  of  the  source,  the 
complexity  and  direction  now  contained  in 
the  laws  have  made  them  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  school  boards  to  govern. 

Specifically.  NSBA  will  supr>ort  a  consoli- 
dation proposal  if  the  proposal  meets,  at 
minimum,  the  following  criteria. 

The  federal  purpose  in  education  must 
not  l)ecome  obscured. 

The  funds  must  flow  directly  to  the  local 
school  districts  and  not  through  the  state 
government. 

The  reason  for  consolidation  must  not  be 
to  drastically  cut  funding  levels. 

School  board  members  must  have  more 
flexibility  in  the  management  of  these  pro- 
grams than  they  now  have  under  existing 
law. 

INTROOnCTION:  STATEMKMT  OP  GENERAL 
CONCERN 

The  federal  government  provides  to  public 
schools  approximately  10%  of  their  rev- 
enues. Thus,  the  federal  government  plays  a 
significant  role  in  helping  our  public  schools 
achieve  quality  programs  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
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succeed  or  fail  in  our  economic  system. 
Therefore,  school  board  members  reacted 
well  to  the  President's  commitment  to  deal 
with  the  five  economic  problems  he  identi- 
fied on  February  18th  of  this  year. 

He  described  "runaway  inflation"  as  a 
major  problem.  We  agree  because  school 
board  members  are  responsible  for  the  fiscal 
oversight  and  management  of  their  school 
districts.  The  inflationary  increases  have 
steadily  eating  into  our  capability  to  deliver 
services. 

We  wholeheartedly  agreed  with  the 
second  problem:  "excessive  regulation."  In 
many  communities  the  federal  regulations 
have  eroded  the  local  governance  powers  of 
school  boards  and  have  exasperated  the 
school  administrators  to  the  degree  that 
some  have  begun  to  see  the  federal  govern- 
ment's money  as  an  instrusion  rather  than  a 
help. 

In  the  area  of  tax  burdens,  we  also  com- 
miserated. School  board  members  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  raise  the  local  and  state 
funds  that  are  required  to  competently  op- 
erate the  schools.  We  know  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  convince  the  public  that  without 
adequate  revenues  they  will  lose  services 
that  will  cost  much  more  to  provide  private- 
ly than  publicly.  Eklucating  90%  of  our  na- 
tion's elementary  and  secondary  students  is 
one  such  service  area.  We  are  also  con- 
cerned about  the  increasing  budget  deficits, 
and  the  growth  of  the  federal  budget. 
School  board  members  recognize  the  danger 
of  irresponsible  fiscal  decisions. 

Nevertheless,  we  were  deeply  disquieted 
when  it  became  apparent  that  the  FYesident 
noted  these  problems  and  then  proposed,  as 
part  of  the  solution,  a  deep  cut  into  the 
funding  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation programs.  It  seems  to  be  a  belief  of 
this  Administration  that  the  only  way  to 
invest  in  the  future  is  to  spend  through  tax 
expenditures.  NSBA  differs  with  the  Admin- 
istration i>erspective  at  this  point.  To  cut 
education  to  the  quick,  and  then  claim  that 
the  "truly  needy"  will  not  be  harmed,  as- 
sumes that  federal  education  funding  is  an 
overgrown  welfare  program. 

When  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs  are  cut.  an  investment  pro- 
gram is  being  cut.  Education  funding  is  one 
of  the  most  important  ways  this  country 
can  invest.  It  invests  in  the  capability  of  its 
citizens  to  produce  both  economically  and 
socially.  The  National  School  Board  Associ- 
ation is  deeply  troubled  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  apparently  missed  this  connec- 
tion between  the  schoolhouse  and  the  cor- 
porate office. 

The  Administration's  proposed  reductions 
in  every  one  of  the  major  federal  education 
programs  ignores  the  function  of  schools  in 
our  economic  infrastructure.  The  recent  ex- 
aminations of  Japanese  economic  productiv- 
ity is  tied  by  most  observers  to  that  coun- 
try's educated  workforce.  For  example.  Na- 
tion's Business  this  month  quoted  William 
S.  Anderson,  President  of  NCR  Corporation 
saying  that  "it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Japan  is  today  the  most  literate,  best- 
educated  nation  in  the  world.  *  *  •  They 
transplant  more  easily  into  higher-technol- 
ogy jobs".' 


'WlUlam  S.  Anderson.  -WhU  We  Are  Learning 
Prom  Japan"  in  Nation's  Business.  March  1981.  pp. 
39-41. 
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The  National  School  Boards  Association 
(NSBA)  does  agree,  that  changes— In  some 
cases  major  changes— in  the  manner  by 
which  things  have  been  done  in  the  name  of 
the  public  good  must  t>e  altered.  We  are 
willing  to  do  our  share  of  the  work  and  to 
do  our  share  of  sacrifice.  But  our  willingness 
has  been  misread  by  some  as  meaning  that 
education  is  an  easy  target  for  funding  re- 
ductions that  are  far  out  of  proportion  for 
any  viable  arguments  that  all  will  partici- 
pate equally  in  a  national  attempt  to  stabi- 
lize our  economy.  The  National  School 
Boards  Association  will  not.  in  the  name  of 
cooperation,  permit  an  attempt  to  under- 
mine the  concept  of  a  free  public  education 
that  is  actualized  by  the  nation's  public 
schools  to  remain  unchallenged. 

Federal  funding  for  public  education 

Since  February  18.  the  President  has 
changed  his  education  funding  levels  three 
times.  In  his  February  18  document  titled  A 
Program  for  Economic  Recovery,  he  pro- 
jected that  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation in  FY  1982  would  receive  80%  of  the 
levels  in  the  1981  Continuing  Resolution  on 
Appropriations  (P.L.  96-536).  Within  the 
next  two  weeks,  we  learned  by  newspaper 
that  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
had  made  an  estimating  error  and  that  $7  to 
$10  billion  more  in  cuts  could  be  expected. 
Soon  afterward,  we  were  informed  by  the 
press  that  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion would  receive  an  additional  5%  reduc- 
tion and  could  anticipate  a  25%  cut  from  FY 
1981  to  FY  1982.  In  all  cases,  school  districU 
were  promised  a  consolidation  package  of 
major  programs  so  that  some  of  the  trouble- 
some, unnecessary  and  costly  regulations 
could  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  school 
districts.  Then,  last  week  on  March  10th.  we 
were  Informed  that  the  Administration  is 
proposing  a  25%  cut  in  FY  1981— this  falL 
In  addition,  there  would  be  no  consolidation 
legislation  to  lessen  any  of  the  impact. 
From  this  base  of  75%^Df  the  FY  1981  level, 
education  is  given  a  7%  increase  for  FY 
1982.  Even  this  increase  is  dependent  upon 
the  actualization  of  the  Reagan  economic 
forecast. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  federal  education 
programs  are  advance-funded.  Programs  re- 
ceive their  budget  authority  in  one  year  and 
begin  to  receive  the  funds  9  months  later  on 
July  1.  This  9-month  period  gives  the 
schools  the  opportunity  to  plan  for  the  best 
use  of  the  money.  This  year  this  responsible 
management  strategy  has  been  turned 
against  the  public  schools.  Since  the  schools 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  spend  their 
funds,  these  funds  have  t>een  Irresponsibly 
attacked  as  a  cache  to  t>e  robbed. 

School  districts  over  the  nation  have  fin- 
ished their  budget,  cycle  for  the  school  year 
(1981-1982)  which  begins  this  fall.  They  are 
depending  upon  the  federal  government  to 
keep  its  commitment.  On  behalf  of  local 
school  t>oard  members  and  on  t>ehalf  of  the 
children  they  represent,  we  urge  you  not  to 
rescind  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation FY  1981  funds  upon  which  these 
local  communities  have  been  counting. 
Using  the  FY  1981  Continuing  Resolution 
on  Appropriation  base  figures,  we  urge  you 
to  consider  a  7%  increase  in  FY  1982  over 
FY  1981  as  the  Administration  has  suggest- 
ed (See  Table  I). 
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TA8L£  I  -THE  NATWNAL  SCHOOl  BOARDS  ASSOCIATION 

FISCAl.  YEAR  19&1  AND  1982  FUNDING  RECOMMENOATIONS 
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School  lunch  program 

The  40%  cut  of  $2.5  billion  in  the  school 
lunch  program  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  survival  of  this  program  in  the 
local  schools.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  for  every  U  increase  in 
the  price  of  a  lunch,  there  is  a  1%  drop  in 
participation.  This  estimate  is  drawn  from 
the  Department's  experience  with  the  pro- 
gram since  the  program's  inception  in  1947. 
Given  these  figures,  we  can  expect  a  40% 
drop  in  school  lunch  participation. 

The  Reagan  Administration  claims  that 
the  "truly  needy"  will  be  protected  under 
this  budget.  Therefore,  he  has  taken  the  cut 
by  eliminating  the  subsidy  for  children  from 
families  with  an  income  above  SI 5.630.  For 
the  child  who  received  a  reduced-price 
lunch  because  his  family's  income  is  at  the 
upper  end  of  125%  to  195%  of  the  poverty 
line,  the  shock  will  be  even  more  profound. 
He  will  find  his  lunch  jumping  in  cost  from 
30<  to  over  a  dollar  should  the  Administra- 
tion achieve  their  objective  in  reducing  the 
eligibility  requirement  from  the  195%  to 
185%  of  poverty.  The  shock  this  price  in- 
crease will  give  to  the  community  will  raise 
prices  drastically  for  the  school  lunch,  push 
down  participation  and  in  many  cases  close 
school  kitchens.  When  school  kitchens 
close,  no  one  will  be  served  meals,  including 
the  "truly  needy."  At  the  point  the  "safety 
net"  has  failed. 
The  relationships  between  Federal  funding 
and  local  control 

An  argument  being  utilized  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  the  severe  reductions  in  education 
funding  by  this  Administration  is  that 
schools  are  the  major  responsibility  of  local 
and  state  governments.  NSBA  is  committed 
to  keeping  the  governance  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives 
of  local  communities.  However,  this  commit- 
ment is  not  based  on  a  narrow  provincialism 
that  divorces  the  local  governance  responsi- 
bilities of  school  boards  from  important  na- 
tional interests.  There  is  a  national  interest 
in  education  that  transcends  but  does  not 
violate  the  fact  that  the  state  governments 
have  the  legal  responsibility  for  educating 
our  school  children.  There  is  tacit  accept- 
ance of  this  national  interest  even  by  the 
states  when  they  pay  approximately  50%  of 
the  staff  in  state  departments  of  education 
with  federal  dollars. 

School  board  members  object  when  the 
federal  government  and  the  states  over-reg- 
ulate federal  programs  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  almost  no  control  over  programs 
operating  in  the  school  districts  for  which 
they  are  held  responsible.  However,  there 
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are  things  best  instigated  at  the  federal 
level  in  partnership  with  local  school  dis- 
tricts. For  example,  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  (P.L.  94-142)  im- 
proves the  opportunity  for  handicapped 
children  to  receive  an  equal  education. 

This  program  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  investment  at  the  local  level  the  federal 
government  is  making  in  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic future.  This  program  provides  the 
educable  handicapped  student  with  the 
basic  skills  required  to  keep  individuals 
from  a  lifetime  of  institutionalization  and 
often  provides  basic  job  skills  that  permit  a 
contribution  rather  than  a  handout  from  so- 
ciety. For  less  handicapped  students  the 
special  programs  permit  the  acquisition  of 
skills  to  overcome  a  handicap.  In  these  cases 
and  there  are  many  of  these,  the  lack  of  the 
program  could  lead  to  the  frustration  from 
school  failure  with  the  well-known  conse- 
quences for  society. 

The  program  serves  a  clear  national  inter- 
est that  is  of  high  priority.  The  same  state- 
ment can  be  made  about  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
where  educationally  disadvantaged  children 
in  elementary  school  are  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  faster  progress  in  school:  it  can 
be  made  about  vocational  education  where 
work  skills  are  provided  to  students;  and  it 
can  be  made  for  Impact  Aid  where  school 
districts  are  reimbursed  for  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue as  a  result  of  federal  activities  in  their 
communities  and  other  programs. 

The  best  method  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  make  an  investment  in  the  educa- 
tional process  is  by  creating  a  partnership 
with  local  school  boards.  The  federal  invest- 
ment in  the  public  schools  serves  the  gener- 
al public  good  of  the  nation  when  it  en- 
hances the  capability  of  people  to  partici- 
pate in  it.  Participation  in  the  sense  that 
NSBA  is  using  the  concept  includes  that  of 
governing  and  being  governed,  meaningful 
and  useful  employment,  and  service  in  the 
defense  of  the  country.  Education  is  an  in- 
vestment to  assure  the  level  of  participation 
that  is  essential  to  a  democratic  society  in 
each  of  these  areas.  The  federal  government 
has  a  national  interest  in  this  participation 
and  thus  a  responsibility  for  funding  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  in  part- 
nership with  local  school  boards. 
Addressing  a  perception  that  advocacy  for 
public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion stems  from  a  selfish  "special  interest" 
It  is  with  grave  concern  that  the  National 
School  Boards  Association  notes  that  among 
the  variety  of  justifications  used  to  defend 
the  severe  funding  reductions  is  the  dismiss- 
al of  education  advocates  as  "special  inter- 
est" groups.  Our  objection  to  the  FY  1981 
cuts  are  dismissed  in  some  quarters  as  the 
predictable  shrieking  of  a  "special"  interest 
group  whose  advocacy  of  particular  spend- 
ing represents  an  unhealthy  drain  on  re- 
sources needed  to  support  the  general 
public  good.  NSBA's  interest  in  federal 
funding  for  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  springs  from  a  commitment  to 
public  service  directly  benefiting  children  of 
school  age  In  every  local  community.  Our  in- 
terest is  special  but  not  in  a  narrow  selfish 
sense.  Education  is  not  a  special  interest 
where  funding  benefits  only  a  select  group. 
The  education  process  that  is  generated  and 
enhanced  through  federal  dollars  serves  a 
broad  national  economic  interest. 

Neither  are  school  board  members  repre- 
sentative of  one  type  of  education  profes- 
sional or  one  type  of  community.  They  do 
have  one  thing  in  common:  a  belief  in  the 
local  public  schools'  capacity  to  educate.  In 
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16.000  districts  where  board  members  serve 
to  improve  and  enhance  the  educational 
system  in  their  communities,  most  receive 
little  or  no  reimbursement.  With  the  threat 
of  decreasing  funding  levels,  their  task  is 
much  more  difficult.  If  the  funding  reduc- 
tions proposed  by  this  Administration  are 
supported  by  this  Congress,  most  communi- 
ties will  not  be  able  to  raise  the  funds  to  op- 
erate programs  in  the  schools. 

CONCLUSION 

The  magnitude  of  cuts  that  will  affect 
local  communities  from  other  proposed  fed- 
eral reductions  such  as  highway  and  sewer 
constructions,  higher  education.  CETA. 
mass  transit  and  others,  will  make  it  neces- 
sary for  communities  to  absorb  these  costs. 
It  is  going  to  be  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
raise  the  funds  in  the  future  to  operate  the 
schools.  School  board  members  are  going  to 
face  excruciating  decisions.  Our  early  evi- 
dence indicates  the  nature  some  of  the  deci- 
sions that  will  be  made.  Teachers  will  be 
laid  off,  thus  pushing  up  community  unem- 
ployment rates.  Inadequate  salaries  will  be 
further  eroded,  thus  limiting  our  capability 
to  attract  the  most  talented  individuals  for 
teaching  jobs.  Special  programs  will  be  lim- 
ited with  the  result  that  some  children  who 
were  formerly  given  that  extra  help  to  suc- 
ceed will  now  fail.  Court  cases  will  multiply 
as  services  for  those  who  should  have  spe- 
cial programs  are  cut.  Any  "savings" 
achieved  from  a  sweeping  25%  plus  reduc- 
tion in  our  education  investments  will  be 
short-term  at  best.  Our  interest  in  protect- 
ing the  federal  funding  that  addresses  the 
two  major  federal  goals  of  equal  opportuni- 
ty and  quality  are  not  selfish  from  either 
the  f)erspective  of  those  who  serve  as  school 
board  members  nor  from  that  of  the  school 
children  who  are  the  ultimate  recipients  of 
school  board  service.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OP  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  over  90,000  marchers,  31 
floats,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  in  the  city  of  New  York  joined 
the  nation  of  Greece  celebrating  the 
160th  anniversary  of  her  struggle  for 
independence.  On  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  23d  Congressional  District  of 
New  York,  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  honor  the  valiant  fight  of  the 
Greek  people  for  their  freedom. 

As  we  examine  the  common  bonds 
between  oiu-  two  nations,  I  am  certain 
my  colleagues  share  my  sense  of  awe 
at  the  extent  of  the  contributions  the 
people  of  Greece  have  given  to  our 
country  and  the  world.  Everywhere  we 
look  we  find  the  imprint  of  the  people 
of  the  Greek  city-state  on  our  culture 
and  heritage.  Whether  it  is  in  our  lan- 
guage, literature,  the  arts,  science, 
mathematics,  architecture,  commerce, 
medicine,  philosophy,  law,  or  govern- 
ment we  are  indebted  to  the  Ancient 
Greeks  for  their  gifts  and  insight. 
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As  a  college  major  in  the  classics,  I 
have  a  particular  fondness  for  the 
great  literature  Greece  has  given  the 
world.  But  while  each  of  us  can  point 
to  the  treasures  of  Greece  that  enrich 
our  individual  disciplines,  it  is  the 
Greek's  sense  of  freedom,  love  of 
learning,  and  search  for  truth  which 
are  most  significant.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  our  Nation  are  rooted  in 
the  ideals  of  ancient  Greece.  The  con- 
cept of  democracy  to  which  they  gave 
birth  has  enabled  the  people  of  our 
Nation  and  those  of  many  others  to 
live  in  freedom  and  dignity.  While  it 
may  not  yet  flourish  In  all  comers  of 
the  world,  it  is  still  our  promise  for 
the  future. 

The  spirit  embodied  by  the  people  of 
Greece,  I  believe,  serves  as  a  model  for 
all  the  people  of  the  world.  For  much 
of  modem  history,  their  greatly  be- 
loved democracy  was  lost  to  them. 
Their  subjugation  at  the  hands  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Ottman  Empire  lasted 
nearly  400  years.  I  can  envision  no 
crueler  fate  for  the  architects  of  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  liberty  than  to 
be  conquered  and  enslaved. 

On  March  25,  1821,  when  a  small 
band  of  Greek  patriots  began  the 
revolt  which  was  to  lead  to  their  free- 
dom, it  inspired  the  entire  world  and 
attracted  the  support  of  freedom- 
minded  people  everywhere,  including 
Lord  Byron  who  gave  up  his  life  by 
coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Greek  people. 

The  fight  for  Greek  independence 
was  to  last  11  difficult  years.  Perhaps 
the  example  of  our  successful  Revolu- 
tion strengthened  their  resolve  to  shed 
the  tyranny  of  their  oppression. 
Indeed,  many  parallels  exist  between 
the  American  Revolution  and  the 
fight  for  Greek  independence.  Just  as 
our  Revolution  caught  fire  after  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  so 
the  Greek  independence  movement 
spread  after  uprisings  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesos  and  some  of  the  Aegean  islands. 
As  in  our  case,  their  formal  declara- 
tion of  independence  was  not  declared 
until  a  year  after  the  initial  skir- 
mishes. Both  revolutions  had  to  fight 
mercenary  armies  and  were  aided  late 
in  the  conflict  by  European  allies.  P\ir- 
thermore,  both  revolutions  at  the 
start  had  no  standing  army  and  no 
currency,  but  were  carried  to  victory 
by  the  spirit  of  their  people. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  join  me 
this  week  in  honoring  the  Greek  heri- 
tage and  the  Greek's  struggle  for 
independence,  I  am  sure  we  share  the 
same  overwhelming  realization  that  no 
greater  recognition  can  be  made  of  her 
lasting  achievements  than  the  activity 
in  this  forum.  For  each  day  as  we 
enter  this  Chamber  to  consider, 
debate,  and  vote  on  the  issues  before 
us,  we,  in  effect,  are  paying  tribute  to 
the  ideals  and  practices  bom  in  Greece 
of  over  2,500  years  ago. 

So.  during  this  week,  when  the 
people  in  every  village,  town,  and  city 
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in  Greece  celebrate  their  independ- 
ence. Americans  in  every  community 
join  in  paying  our  respect  and  in  wish- 
ing Greece  and  her  people  continued 
prosperity.* 


REAGAN'S  TAX  PROPOSALS  AND 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  to  cut  social  programs 
that  mainly  benefit  the  poor,  and  the 
proposed  adoption  of  tax  policies  that 
favor  high  income  brackets  are  not 
only  inequitable,  but  could  have  little 
impact  on  inflation  and  imemploy- 
ment. 

An  article  by  Prof.  William  Nord- 
haus  of  Yale,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  effectively  argues 
that  the  President's  tax  package 
would  subject  low-income  households 
to  the  highest  tax  rates.  He  also  dem- 
onstrates that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Federal  deficit  are  not  the 
primary  causes  of  inflation. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Nrw  Brand  op  Economics 

With  two  major  speeches,  an  audit  and  a 
gaggle  of  fact  sheets.  President  Reagan  has 
staged  an  economic  thriller,  full  of  heroes 
and  villains.  We  can  now  see  the  details  of 
the  new  President's  economic  vision.  The 
starting  point  for  the  program  is  the  Admin- 
istration"s  "'Brand-New  Economics."  What 
are  its  tenets? 

First,  the  excessive  scope  of  Government 
is  held  restKtnsible  for  the  economic  Ills  of 
the  day. 

Second,  by  getting  Government's  house  in 
order,  we  can  regain  the  golden  age  of  low 
inflation,  high  productivity  and  low  unem- 
ployment. 

Third,  the  brand-new  economics  rejects 
the  view  of  the  dismal  old  economics  that 
slack  is  necessary  for  breaking  out  of 
today"s  stagflation.  Demand  management  is 
eschewed,  so  there  is  no  apparent  connec- 
tion t>etween  the  budgetary  policies  adopted 
and  the  level  of  unemployment  or  inflation. 
In  short,  do  not  fear  policies  that  stimulate 
rapid  economic  growth  as  long  as  they  are 
led  by  expansion  of  the  private  sector. 

Behind  the  banner  of  reducing  waste  and 
unleashing  the  private  sector,  the  brand- 
new  economics  represents  an  attempt  to  re- 
verse the  redistributed  impact  of  Govern- 
ment policies. 

In  the  expenditure  field,  the  redistributive 
impact  is  seen  by  the  exemption  of  sacred 
middle-class  programs — defense.  Social  Se- 
curity, etc.  The  remainder  contains  $75  bil- 
lion of  prognuns  that  are  designed,  however 
ineptly,  to  protect  the  poor.  As  Mr.  Reagan 
proposes  to  trim  these  substantially,  the  net 
effect  is  to  redistribute  resources  from  the 
tx>or  to  defense  and  taxpayers. 

The  regressive  feature  of  the  brand-new 
economics  can  be  seen  as  well  in  the  tax 
package.  The  personal  and  business  taxes 
are  effectively  reduced,  while  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  and  the  eamed-income  tax  credit, 
features  heavily  affecting  low-income  fami- 
lies, are  unchanged. 
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Moreover,  the  personal  tax  cuts— the 
Kemp-Roth  cuts— are  proportional  to  taxes, 
80  that  the  upper-income  groups  benefit  far 
more  than  the  lower-income  groups.  And 
the  biggest  winners  of  all  are  those  with  the 
largest  property  income.  On  the  margin, 
their  take-home  pay  goes  up  60  percent. 

How  much  sense  does  the  brand  new  eco- 
nomics make?  Central  questions  involve  the 
supply-siders'  tunnel  vision,  the  indictment 
of  Government,  the  inflation  diagnosis,  the 
expenditure  cuts  and  the  longer-run  out- 
look. 

The  most  striking  irony  in  the  brand  new 
economics  is  the  focus  on  incentives  for  the 
rich,  while  ignoring  those  for  the  poor.  Sur- 
prisingly, low-income  households  face  the 
highest  ""tax  rates"  (more  precisely,  the 
benefit-reduction  rates).  Upon  landing  a  job. 
they  may  find  that  their  disposable  income 
declines  as  a  result  of  tax  rates  built  into 
programs  such  as  food  stamps.  Poor  fami- 
lies, then,  may  well  face  marginal  tax  rates 
over  100  percent. 

A  true  supply-sider  might  wonder  whether 
such  rates  do  not  stifle  work  effort.  Yet.  the 
brand-new  economics  actually  raises  the  tax 
rate  on  the  poor  by  technical  changes  in  the 
food  stamp  program. 

Are  tax  incentives  only  for  affluent  job 
holders?  Is  it  accurate  to  state  that  reckless 
Government  tax  and  regulatory  policies 
have  caused  the  poor  productivity  and 
growth  of  the  United  States  economy? 
Would  that  it  were  so  simple.  Most  econom- 
ic studies  attribute  at  most  a  quarter  of  the 
productivity  slowdown  to  Government  mis- 
management. 

Other  features  of  the  last  decade,  such  as 
rising  oil  prices,  changing  demography,  sec- 
toral shifts  and  tight  money,  are  more  sig- 
nificant. I  cannot  see  how  the  brand-new 
economics  will  significantly  alter  these 
trends. 

A  third  feature  of  the  brand-new  econom- 
ics is  to  attribute  the  inflation  to  Govern- 
ment deficits.  (Actually,  they  appear  uncer- 
tain on  this  issue,  sometimes  money  growth 
is  considered  the  villain.)  On  occasion.  Presi- 
dential simplification  can  serve  as  a  useful 
rallying  cry.  But  associating  inflation  with 
Government  deficits  is  simply  an  old  hus- 
bands' tale. 

TTie  years  in  which  inflation  rose  in  the 
United  States,  1973  and  1979.  were  periods 
in  which  the  public  sector  was  in  surplus. 
Moreover,  countries  that  have  shown  supe- 
rior recent  inflation  performance.  West 
Germany  and  Japan,  had  at  the  same  time 
much  larger  Govenment  deficits  relative  to 
their  economy  than  the  United  States. 
Blaming  the  affairs  of  state  for  our  entire 
economic  mess  is  politically  chic,  but  eco- 
nomically groundless. 

The  aspect  of  the  brand-new  economics 
that  has  most  promise  is  the  expenditure 
cuts.  Although  many  cuts  are  regressive,  the 
package  attacks  several  long-standing 
abuses.  Many,  such  as  dairy  price  supports 
or  waste  treatment  grants  or  public  service 
employment,  have  been  criticized  by  policy 
analysts  for  years.  Unfortunately,  their  res- 
ervations were  often  overridden  by  political 
■"realism." 

If  the  Reagan  list  is  supplemented  with 
prudence  in  defense  spending,  as  well  as 
concern  for  poorer  citizens,  it  can  form  a 
useful  start  for  a  thorough  fiscal  spring 
housecleaning. 

The  central  political  and  economic  issue 
concerning  the  Reagan  economic  package  is. 
will  it  work?  While  there  has  been  no  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  validity  of  the 
brand-new  economics,  two  pieces  of  analysis 
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cast  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  supply-side 
panacea: 

Data  Resources  simulated  the  effects  of 
large  personal  tax  cuts  In  their  model.  The 
Impact  on  productivity  smd  Inflation  by  the 
mid-1980's  is  extremely  small,  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  a  percentage  point.  The  report  of 
the  outgoing  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
contains  a  careful  analysis  of  the  impact  of 
alternative  tax  pacliages.  They  conclude 
that  a  10  percent  reduction  in  personal  tax 
rates  would  have  a  negligible  effect  on  infla- 
tion and  productivity. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Reagan's  branch-new  econom- 
ics may  well  succeed  In  helping  trim  Federal 
waste,  and  upper  income  groups  may  get  a 
bigger  share  of  the  pie.  In  terms  of  the  na- 
tion's central  economic  problems— inflation, 
productivity,  unemployment,  high  interest 
rates— we  are  likely  to  witness  another  half- 
decade  of  stagflation  and  dashed  hopes.* 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  I.  1981 

•  Mr.  BEIREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  an  editorial  I  read  in  one  of 
the  major  newspapers  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  Lincoln  Journal. 

The  editorial  expresses  my  feelings 
on  the  issue  of  bilingual  education. 
The  conclusion  stands  out: 

American  citizens,  regardless  of  place  or 
original  birth  or  home  environment,  should 
get  their  principal  schooling  in  English.  And 
much  more  emphasis  ought  to  be  placed  on 
teaching  of  other  languages,  which  are  for- 
eign only  to  our  minds,  tongues  auid  percep- 
tions. 

I  commend  the  complete  editorial  to 
my  colleagues'  attention. 
[Prom  the  Lincoln  Journal.  Mar.  20.  19811 
Yes.  Emglish  First.  But  *  *  * 

The  Reagan  administration's  scrapping  of 
Carter  administration  rules  requiring  that 
every  public  school  district  having  at  least 
16  students  with  a  first  language  other  than 
English  teach  them  in  that  language  was  a 
sound  decision. 

President  Reagan's  subsequent  personal 
reinforcement  of  that  judgment  also  was 
weU  grounded. 

Competency  in  English  should  be  the  first 
priority  for  all  non-English  speaking  Ameri- 
cans, he  said.  We  agree. 

That  is  not  a  narrow-minded  attitude.  To 
the  contrary,  a  common  language  in  this 
polyglot  continental  nation  of  225  million 
people  is  fundamental.  We  must  have  the 
capability  of  talking  to  and  with  each  other 
with  some  basic  level  of  comprehension. 

The  sharpest  critics  of  the  Reagan  deci- 
sion against  mandatory  bilingual  education- 
al programs  are  Americans  who  came  from 
homes  where  the  only  language  was/is 
Spanish. 

They  profoundly  understand  that  lan- 
guage and  culture  are  eternally  bound,  and 
If  children  are  directed  away  from  Spanish 
as  a  primary  tongue,  their  proud  cultural 
links  may  also  be  weakened.  But  they  must 
also  agree  they  are  Americans  before  they 
are  hyphenated  anything  else. 

Unofficially,  of  course,  Spanish  already  is 
this  country's  second  language.  Those  who 
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do  not  agree  probably  have  not  traveled 
much  through  the  American  Southwest  and 
Florida  in  the  last  quarter  century. 

Take  away  Quebec  in  Canada  and  Brazil 
in  South  America,  and  Spanish  is  the  pri- 
mary language  of  the  "New  World"  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  what  school  districts  across  the 
Republic  really  ought  to  be  considering  is 
requiring  several  years  of  instruction  in 
Spanish  as  a  basic.  If  you  don't  think  bilin- 
gual and  multilingual  fluency  won't  be  in- 
creasingly important  for  Americans  in  the 
21st  century,  you  haven't  kept  up  with  cur- 
rent events,  amigo. 

Generally  speaking,  modem-day  Ameri- 
cans are  grossly  deficient  in  language  arts. 
That  deficiency  has  handicapped  our  ability 
to  win  international  hearts  and  minds,  to 
say  nothing  of  competitive  trade. 

Beyond  that,  the  lack  of  skill  in  other  lan- 
guages discourages  anything  other  than  su- 
perficial understanding  of  cultural  attri- 
butes— even  imperatives— which  move  peo- 
ples around  the  world. 

The  bottom  lines,  then,  are  twins.  Ameri- 
can citizens.  regSLrdless  of  place  of  original 
birth  or  home  environment,  should  get  their 
principal  schooling  in  English.  And  much 
more  emphasis  ought  to  be  placed  on  teach- 
ing of  other  languages,  which  are  foreign 
only  to  our  minds,  tongues  and  percep- 
tions.* 
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THE  SUPPLY  SIDE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. President  Reagan  stated  in  his  dra- 
matic address  to  Congress  that  'we 
will  restore  the  freedom  of  all  men 
and  women  to  excel  and  create.  We 
will  unleash  the  energy  and  genius  of 
the  American  people— traits  which 
have  never  failed  us."  This  affirmation 
of  American  ability  finds  its  most  elo- 
quent expression  in  the  President's 
tax  reduction  bill. 

President  Reagan's  commitment  to 
supply  side  economics  is  not  unique  to 
him.  A  former  President,  usually  char- 
acterized as  liberal,  had  the  same 
vision  of  the  ability  of  the  American 
people.  President  John  Kennedy  con- 
cluded his  1963  tax  message  to  Con- 
gress with  the  following  confidence  in 
America's  ability  to  grow  under  the 
proper  conditions: 

The  most  urgent  task  facing  our  nation  at 
home  today  is  to  end  the  tragic  waste  of  un- 
employment and  unused  resources— to  step 
up  the  growth  and  vigor  or  our  national 
economy— to  increase  job  and  investment 
opportunities— to  impove  our  productivity— 
and  thereby  strengthen  our  nation's  ability 
to  meet  its  worldwide  commitments  for  the 
defense  and  growth  of  freedom. 

Providing  America  the  opportimity 
to  grow  and  produce  is  an  issue  that 
should  transcend  party  lines  or  philo- 
sophical labels.  In  that  spirit,  I  offer 
for  the  edification  of  all  my  colleagues 
an  insightful  speech  by  J.  William 
Middendorf  II.  president  of  the  Com- 
mittee   for    Monetary    Research    and 


Education,  Inc.,  explaining  the  wisdom 
of  the  growth  philosophy  embodied  In 
the  President's  tax  reductions. 
Supply-Side  Ekx)NOMics:  A  Practical  Guide 
(By  J.  William  Middendorf  II) 

On  July  14.  1977.  Congressman  Jack 
Kemp  and  Senator  William  Roth  took  the 
concept  of  supply-side  economics  out  of  the 
arcane  realm  of  academic  theorists  and  into 
the  real  world  of  political  policy  debate. 

On  that  day.  with  few  supporters.  Kemp 
and  Roth  introduced  legislation  that  would 
reduce  tax  rates  by  30  percent  across  the 
board  over  three  years.  Little  did  the 
Keynesians  realize  that  that  bill,  more  than 
any  single  act.  spelled  the  end  of  45  years  of 
dominance  by  the  bankrupt  economic  prin- 
ciples of  Lord  Keynes. 

Less  than  four  years  later,  supply-siders 
dominate  the  new  national  administration. 
The  revolutionaries  have  come  to  power. 
Not  surprisingly  the  Keynesians  deny  fail- 
ure. The  social  engineers  refuse  to  accept 
the  facts  that  show  their  policies  inad- 
equate to  deal  with  the  triple  horrors  of  in- 
flation, unemployment  and  inexorably 
rising  taxes. 

Now  the  supply-siders  face  a  different 
problem.  As  Paul  Craig  Roberts  pointed  out 
last  week  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  "The 
problem  (now)  isn't  in  controlling  the  policy 
but  in  controlling  the  explanation  of  it." 

Until  recently  the  supply-siders  have  been 
on  the  offensive  in  a  guerrilla  war.  Now  in 
power,  they  must  broaden  their  base  of 
public  and  political  support.  Administration 
policy  objectives  must  be  translated  into 
legislative  accomplishments.  Just  as  impor- 
tant, federal  objectives  must  filter  down  to 
the  state  and  local  level.  Other  than  a  fail- 
ure to  properly  implement  supply-side 
policy  in  Washington,  the  greatest  threat  to 
proving  the  viability  of  this  modem  eco- 
nomic theory  will  be  the  failure  of  states, 
cities,  and  counties  to  throw  off  the  reins  of 
Keynesianism. 

If  federal  tax  cuts  are  simply  replaced  by 
increased  taxes  in  the  states  and  localities— 
whether  through  Inflation  or  legislation— 
the  people  will  not  enjoy  the  renewed  eco- 
nomic freedom  to  save  and  invest  in  the 
ways  needed  to  improve  business  productiv- 
ity and  increase  employment.  This  could 
frustrate  the  federal  program. 

My  purpose,  therefore,  is  less  to  extol  the 
virtues  of  supply-side  iwlicy  than  to  recap 
the  arguments  needed  to  popularize  it— the 
need  and  the  proven  success  stories.  In 
doing  this  I  hope  to  address  what  I  see  as  a 
growing  national  threat:  the  danger  that  op- 
ponents of  supply-side  economics  will  so  dis- 
tort the  facts  that  political  implementation 
of  this  important  new  policy  will  be  imped- 
ed. 

We  must  not  lose  the  battle  of  semantics. 
Too  often  our  opposition  cleverly  twists 
terms  that  are  favorable  to  our  viewpoint  to 
their  own  use  and  adopts  negative  sounding 
generalized  cliches  to  define  our  principles. 
For  example,  a  whole  generation  of  econom- 
ic students  have  been  weaned  on  self-in- 
criminating phrases  like  "robber  baron," 
"bucket  shop,'"  and  "sweat  shop"  as  the 
definition  of  capitalism,  bringing  to  mind 
old  causes  and  sainted  names.  At  the  same 
time,  anything  opposed  to  capitalism  was 
"progressive,"  "liberal,"  "enlightened," 
"concerned,"  and  "environmentalist."  In  the' 
battle  of  semantics  we  clearly  lost. 

A  current  distortion  Is  the  term  "un- 
earned income"  which  evokes  images  of  fat 
capitalists  in  easy  chairs  clipping  their  cou- 
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pons  while  looking  out  the  bay  windows  of 
their  clubs  at  the  peasants  below.  The  IRS 
is  the  principal  proponent  of  the  distinction 
between  earned  and  unearned  income: 
"Earned  income"  is  described  as  wages, 
salary,  consulting  fees,  etc.  involving  your 
personal  service.  "Unearned  income  "  is  all 
other  income  whether  it  be  from  a  savings 
bank  or  dividends.  The  latter  is  therefore 
any  income  which  postponed  current  con- 
sumption for  future  income  (hopefully 
greater).  It  is  this  postponement  of  current 
pleasure  which  builds  new  competitive 
plants  that  create  new  jobs  and  increases 
the  long  term  demand  for  labor  which 
makes  wages  rise.  Ludwig  von  Mises  in  the 
introduction  of  his  book  Liberalism  called 
this  an  example  of  "reasonable  (human) 
action."  "Reasonable  action  is  distinguished 
from  unreasonable  action  in  that  it  Involves 
provisional  sacrifices,  since  they  are 
outweighed  by  the  favorable  consequences 
that  later  ensue." 

Let  me  begin  with  some  undisputed  facts 
which,  collectively,  develop  a  conclusive  case 
for  sharply  reduced  taxation  and  govern- 
ment intrusion  in  the  private  sector  (the 
heart  of  supply-side  economics). 

Fact  I:  The  rate  of  personal  saving  has 
dropped  steadily  throughout  the  1970's, 
standing  now  at  about  60  percent  of  levels 
at  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 

The  reason  is  very  simple.  Traditional 
types  of  saving  are.  today,  money  losing 
propositions.  Inflation  and  taxes  combine  to 
reduce  the  value  of  savings  and  accumulat- 
ed interest.  Rather  than  saving,  therefore, 
people  "invest"  by  consuming.  Let's  face  it: 
people  are  a  lot  smarter  than  most  policy 
makers  think.  They  see  the  value  of  their 
savings  being  eroded  and  they're  doing 
something  about  it.  Unfortunately  by  doing 
so.  traditional  savers  fuel  inflation  by  bid- 
ding up  the  price  of  consumer  goods  and  by 
denying  the  investment  capital  needed  to 
create  the  new  plants  and  tools  for  modern- 
ized basic  industries.  When  it  takes  more 
than  $30,000  of  new  capital  to  buy  the 
modem  machinery  needed  to  put  one 
worker  to  work  in  our  major  industries,  it  is 
no  wonder  jobs  are  being  lost  to  foreign 
competition  using  more  modem  technol- 
ogies. 

Fact  II:  The  total  assets  of  money  market 
funds  recently  topped  $100  billion. 

On  the  surface,  this  might  seem  to  refute 
the  fact  that  saving  is  declining.  As  in  so 
many  cases,  the  surface  impression  is  an  il- 
lusion. This  huge  pool  of  funds  is  invested 
exclusively  in  debt  rather  than  equity  secu- 
rities, and  many  of  these  Instruments  are 
sold  by  the  Federal  Government.  Much  of 
the  pool  comes  from  individuals  who  have 
sold  equity  investments  for  the  sole  purp)ose 
of  establishing  a  hedge  against  inflation. 
Money  funds  are  both  riskless  and  non-pro- 
ductive. They  represent  simply  an  invest- 
ment shift  Into  high  interest  rate  vehicles 
and  not  an  infusion  of  new  capital.  And,  of 
course,  money  funds  owe  their  very  exist- 
ence to  inflation. 

Fact  III:  The  rate  of  personal  indebted- 
ness has  recently  risen  substantially  faster 
than  income. 

The  increase  in  the  use  of  installment 
credit  by  consumers  parallels  the  drop  in 
consumer  saving.  It's  the  buy-now-pay  later 
method  of  fighting  inflation.  But  its  impact 
is  substantial.  It  not  only  drains  credit  from 
more  productive  uses  but  places  a  growing 
number  of  consumers  into  an  increasingly 
precarious  financial  [>osition. 

Fact  IV:  During  the  1970's  the  so-called 
underground  economy  has  tripled  as  a  per- 
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centage  of  GNP  as  more  and  more  people 
seek  largely  illegal  ways  to  avoid  reporting 
income. 

Using  methodology  developed  by  Profes- 
sor Peter  Gutmann  of  Baruch  College,  it  is 
calculated  that  the  underground  economy 
jumped  to  nearly  $265  billion  in  1978  or 
from  about  3-4  percent  of  GNP  in  the  50's 
and  60's  to  12.6  percent  in  1978.  Through  a 
host  of  illegal  activities  millions  of  people 
are  findings  ways  to  avoid  reporting  income. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  the  vast  majority 
of  these  people  are  not  hardened  criminals. 
Given  lower  tax  rates  many  of  these  people 
would  not  seek  to  end-run  the  tax  system. 
Therefore,  inflated  tax  rates  not  only 
remove  a  large  source  of  government  income 
but  actively  encourage  illegal  activity. 

Fact  V:  The  use  of  Ux  shelters  has  sky- 
rocketed in  recent  years. 

As  tens  of  millions  of  people  find  their  in- 
flation-prop>elled  income  at  or  near  the 
highest  tax  brackets,  more  and  more  are 
seeking  legal  ways  to  shelter  income.  No  ag- 
gregate figures  on  tax  shelters  exist,  but  one 
small  piece  of  data  illustrates  the  problem. 
According  to  the  National  Tax  Shelter 
Digest,  the  total  annual  investment  in  limit- 
ed partnerships  has  skyrocketed  from  $1.8 
billion  in  1974  to  a  projected  $9.6  billion  in 
1981.  And  that's  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
Only  a  relatively  small  number  of  sophisti- 
cated investors  use  oil  and  gas  or  equipment 
leasing  partnerships  as  a  means  of  tax  post- 
ponement. The  number  of  p>eople  who  have 
recently  bought  investment  real  estate  or 
tax  free  bonds  would.  I  suspect,  be  a  real 
shock. 

And  remember  one  thing  about  tax  shel- 
ters. They  are  investments  designed  solely 
to  reduce  taxes.  Clearly  that's  not  a  very 
productive  form  of  investment  for  either 
business  or  government.  Neither  is  it  a  new 
response  to  excessive  taxation.  In  1920,  then 
Treasury  Secretary  David  Houston  noted 
that  high  tax  rates  left  over  from  World 
War  I  were  "rapidly  driving  the  wealthier 
taxpayers  to  transfer  their  investments  into 
the  thousands  of  millions  of  tax-free  securi- 
ties."  Houston  went  on  to  add  that.  "The  ef- 
fective way  to  tax  the  rich  is  to  adopt  rates 
that  do  not  force  investment  in  tax-exempt 
securities "  (in  effect  reduce  tax  rates,  and. 
almost  by  definition.  Increase  tax  revenues.) 
Pact  VI:  Unemployment  is  today  stuck  at 
levels  which,  in  the  1950's  and  1960's.  we 
would  have  considered  disastrous.  Reported 
unemployment  among  the  poor,  the  young 
and  minorities  is  approaching  the  propor- 
tion of  a  national  scandal.  (Many  of  the  un- 
derprivileged are  being  induced  into  the  un- 
derground economics  of  narcotics,  street 
crime,  etc.  Minimum  wage  requirements 
particularly  impact  the  youth  in  this 
regard. ) 

Again,  the  reason  is  simple.  A  stagnant 
economy,  starved  of  productive  capital 
drained  off  through  excessively  high  tax 
rates  and  government  deficits  provides  busi- 
ness with  no  ability  and  no  incentive  to 
modernize  and  expand  and  thus  to  hire  and 
train  new  workers.  Simultaneously,  a  combi- 
nation of  high  public  benefits  and  high  tax 
rates  gives  the  unemployed  little  incentive 
to  look  for  jobs. 

All  of  these  facts  suggest  a  common 
theme.  People,  whether  potential  investors 
or  the  unemployed,  need  incentives  to  par- 
ticipate fully  and  productively  in  the  econo- 
my. Without  incentives  they  will  find  ways 
to  drop  out.  They  will  borrow  and  consume 
rather  than  save;  they  will  shift  capital  into 
non-productive  uses;  they  will  seek  illegal  or 
sheltered  income  to  avoid  the  big  tax  bite: 
they  will  opt  for  leisure  rather  than  work. 
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The  moat  powerful  incentive  of  all  is 
simply  allowing  the  individual  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  labor,  to  see  a  positive  improve- 
ment in  his  standard  of  living,  and  to  have 
the  freedom  to  spend  or  invest  his  income 
without  the  disincentives  inherent  in  high 
taxes  and  high  inflation;  in  other  words,  to 
keep  his  eye  on  resource  enhancement 
rather  than  tax  avoidance. 

Past  policy  makers  have  assumed  that  the 
economic  pie  is  fixed  in  size,  that  we  can 
only  argue  about  which  groups  in  society 
get  how  large  a  slice.  As  a  result,  today  an 
incentive  for  one  is  a  p>enalty  for  another. 
This  once  fashionable  philosophy  has  been 
written  about  by  Professor  Lester  B. 
Thurow  of  M.I.T.  in  his  book.  The  Zero-Sum 
Society,  where  he  favored  redistribution  of 
wealth  by  mandatory  government  programs 
in  a  permanently  stagnant  society.  This 
bankrupt  philosophy  was  also  espoused  by 
the  Club  of  Rome,  the  Brandt  Commission 
report  on  North-South  relations,  the  New 
International  Economic  Order,  and  by  many 
of  the  environmentalists. 

Supply-siders  say  that  is  wrong.  Rather 
than  fighting  over  the  size  of  slices,  we 
should  be  enlarging  the  pie.  The  result  will 
be  larger  slices  for  everyone,  especially  the 
poor,  minorities,  the  unemployed,  the  better 
off.  and  even  government. 

That  is  the  essence  of  supply-side  econom- 
ics. 

And  history  shows  it  works.  This  is  not 
economic  snake  oil.  During  the  1920s  under 
prodding  from  Treasury  Secretary  Andrew 
Mellon,  taxes  imposed  during  World  War  I 
were  drastically  reduced.  The  result  was  one 
of  the  most  prosi>erous  decades  in  American 
history.  Real  GNP  rose  54  percent;  output 
f>er  man  hour  rose  66.5  percent. 

And  for  those  who  believe  a  cut  in  tax 
rates  would  benefit  the  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  [>oor.  it  is  instructive  to  note  the 
actual  tax  impact  of  the  Mellon  cut  on 
those  with  the  highest  incomes.  In  1920. 
3.649  tax  returns  showed  income  of  $100,000 
or  more  and  generated  $321  million  in  taxes. 
By  1928.  nearly  16.000  tax  returns  reported 
income  of  $100,000  or  more  and  government 
revenue  from  them,  at  substantially  reduced 
rates,  more  than  doubled  to  $714  million. 
Part  of  the  difference  simply  reflects  in- 
creased wealth  generated  by  a  growing  econ- 
omy. But  another  important  factor  is  that 
at  lower  tax  rates  the  wealthy  simply  had 
no  further  need  to  hide  income  in  a  host  of 
tax  shelters. 

The  Kennedy  tax  cut  of  1963-^  had  simi- 
lar results.  Personal  tax  rates  were  cut  an 
average  of  20  percent  across  the  board.  Par 
from  reducing  government  income,  the  tax 
cut  so  stimulated  economic  growth  that  tax 
revenue  grew  substantially.  Of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  social  engineers,  tax  revenue 
from  the  wealthy  increased  steadily 
throughout  the  1960's.  Unemployment 
dropped  by  nearly  half  between  1961  and 
1969  while  unemployment  among  black 
males  dropped  from  11.7  percent  to  3.7  p)er- 
cent  in  the  same  F>eriod. 

Also  take  capital  gains  rates,  for  example. 
At  100  p>ercent  the  tax  revenues  to  the  gov- 
ernment would  necessarily  approach  zero, 
of  course.  In  1969  capital  gains  rates  were 
nearly  doubled  from  a  25  piercent  tax  rate. 
Revenues  plummeted  from  this  source  and 
of  course  the  venture  capital  that  finances 
new  industries  substantially  dried  up.  In 
1978.  the  Steiger  Amendment  reduced  the 
maximum  capital  gains  rate  to  28  p>ercent 
and  tax  revenues  increased  rapidly  while 
venture  capital  formation  revived.  Where 
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venture  c*plt*l  exist*.  n«w  technology  and 
new  plants  follow. 
Other  examples  abound. 
In  Puerto  Rico  a  series  of  tax  cuts  total- 
ling 15  percent  between  1977  and  1980  has 
resulted  In  one  of  the  greatest  periods  of 
growth  in  the  island's  history. 

Proposition  13  in  California  has  helped 
push  the  state's  growth  well  beyond  the  na- 
tional average. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Japanese 
economy  was  fueled  In  part  by  a  steady 
stream  of  11  cuts  in  overall  tax  rates  be- 
tween 19M  and  1974. 
My  point  is  proved  also  in  the  reverse. 
As  Jude  Wanniski  points  out  in  his  epic 
work  The  Way  the  World  Works,  a  good 
laboratory  case  of  supply-side  theory  com- 
pares neighboring  Ghana  and  the  Ivory 
Coast  since  1960.  Ghana  imposed  heavy 
taxes  (especially  at  the  margin-progressive 
disincentives  on  the  higher  brackets)  while 
the  Ivory  Coast  did  not.  Although  both 
started  with  similar  natural  resources, 
ethnic  structures,  and  per  capita  incomes, 
today  the  Ivory  Coast  has  many  times  the 
per  capita  income  of  Ghana. 

Sweden,  often  seen  by  social  engineers  as 
the  model  economic  structure,  has  some  of 
the  highest  personal  tax  rates  in  the  world. 
As  a  result,  the  Swedish  economy  is  in  total 
stagnation.  No  less  an  expert  than  Gunnar 
Myrdal,  a  major  architect  of  the  Swedish 
social  economy,  has  sUted  that  the  Swedish 
Income  tax  system  bears  much  of  the  blame. 
In  Italy,  another  country  that  leads  the 
pack  In  personal  income  tax  rates,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  as  much  as  50  percent  of  all 
income  comes  from  the  underground  econo- 
my. High  taxes  have  made  tax  avoidance  a 
major  Italian  challenge  and  virtually  guar- 
antee that  investment  is  channelled  into  un- 
productive uses. 

Probably  the  most  notoriously  excessive 
tax  in  this  country  is  the  high  rate  charged 
on  cigarettes  in  New  York.  The  result  is  a 
booming  cigarette  smuggling  industry  from 
out  of  state  that  is  thought  to  source  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  the  cigarettes  sold  in 
New  York  City. 

The  point  of  these  examples  is  clear. 
Supply-side  policy  works.  No.  let  me  state  it 
more  strongly  than  that.  No  other  economic 
strategy  can  create  a  growing,  Innovative 
and  increasingly  productive  economy  which 
wlU  spur  investment,  increase  jobs  and  cut 
inflation. 

Supply-side  pioneer  Arthur  Laffer  has  ex- 
plained the  fundamental  principle  of  tax- 
ation that  lies  behind  supply-side  economics 
in  a  remarkably  simple  and  graphic  manner. 
His  "Laffer  curve"  is  not  only  an  economic 
truism  but  also  a  very  basic  statement  of  be- 
havior. 

What  Professor  Laffer  shows  is  that 
people  respond  to  incentives.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  marginal  tax  rates— the  rate  paid  on 
the  next  dollar  earned— will  not  keep  people 
from  earning  and  investing  savings  to  in- 
crease earnings  even  more.  Beyond  that 
point,  when  taxes  are  pushed  up  by  infla- 
tion or  law.  more  and  more  people  will  seek 
ways  to  hide  income  or  will  simply  decide 
that  working  is  not  worth  the  effort,  since 
the  rewards  are  not  great  enough. 

Of  course,  it  is  argued  by  the  Keynesians 
and  the  social  redistributors— the  so-called 
"Robin  Hood"  groups— that  a  tax  cut  is  fine 
but  only  if  the  benefits  go  to  those  in  the 
lowest  income  brackets. 

In  fact  such  a  tax  cut  would  virtually 
guarantee  increased  inflation  by  encourag- 
ing consumption  while  doing  little  to  pro- 
mote production,  or  the  supply  of  goods  and 
services  to  be  consumed. 
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An  even-handed  reduction  in  tax  rates 
would  have  quite  a  different  impact. 

At  lower  Income  levels  there  clearly  would 
be  some  additional  consumption,  but  also 
part  of  that  excessively  high  level  of  install- 
ment debt  would  be  paid  off  which  in  itself 
is  a  form  of  saving. 

At  higher  Income  levels  saving  and  invest- 
ment would  be  powerfully  stimulated  since 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  income  from  in- 
vestment would  be  tax  free.  In  addition,  the 
incentive  to  hide  or  shelter  income  would 
disappear  and  investment  would  become 
both  more  productive  and  more  lucrative. 

More  Important,  those  at  lower  income 
levels  would  be  given  a  real  incentive  to  in- 
crease earnings  by  working  harder  and 
working  more  productively. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  would  cut 
business  taxes  while  leaving  personal  taxes 
high.  This,  too,  would  be  counterproductive. 

True,  it  would  give  existing  industries  and 
existing  firms  more  money  to  plow  back 
into  existing  businesses.  But  it  would  do 
nothing  to  encourage  entrepreneurs  to 
invest  in  wholly  new  ventures.  It  would  pro- 
vide no  incentive  for  new  companies  to 
enter  existing  industries,  thus  stimulating 
competition  and  innovation. 

Business  tax  cuts  are  needed,  but  only  in 
conjunction  with  personal  rate  reductions. 
The  combination  will  maximize  incentives 
to  earn  more  across  the  board.  One  recent 
news  item  is  more  than  a  straw  in  the  wind. 
The  powerful  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Study  Group.  Congressman  William  M. 
Brodhead.  has  drafted  a  bill  to  reduce  tax 
rates  on  income  from  savings  from  70  per- 
cent to  50  percent  at  the  highest  brackets. 

This  is  the  supply-side  economic  story.  It 
needs  telling.  The  point,  simply  put,  is  that 
government,  at  all  levels,  must  avoid  erect- 
ing barriers  that  destroy  incentives  to  inno- 
vate, to  improve  productivity  and  encourage 
the  retooling  of  American  industry. 

Further,  we  must  continue  to  remove  ill- 
conceived  economic  regulations  so  that  en- 
hanced competition  will  achieve  the  desired 
results. 

We  must  make  government  predictable  so 
business  and  individuals  will  be  able  to  plan. 

None  of  this  implies  that  government  does 
not  have  a  role  to  play  in  protecting  con- 
sumers, workers,  and  Investors.  It  means 
simply  that  laws  and  regulations  must 
permit  innovation  and  should  not  be  so  in- 
flexible, capital  consuming  and  diverting 
that  business  simply  throws  up  its  hands 
and  ceases  to  innovate. 

Overall,  supply-side  policy  is  a  declaration 
of  economic  independence,  of  personal  free- 
dom. As  such,  it  provides  the  framework  in 
which  the  economic  pie  can  grow,  benefiting 
every  person  in  our  still  free  nation.* 


THE  LATEST  VICTIM  OP 
AMERICA'S  HANDGUN  WAR 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  is  in  shock  over  the  assassina- 
tion attempt  on  President  Reagan.  I 
pray  for  his  rapid  recovery,  and  that 
of  Press  Secretary  James  Brady. 
Secret  Service  Agent  Timothy  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, and  District  of  Columbia 
Police  Officer  Thomas  Delahanty  also 
shot  in  Monday's  tragedy. 
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President  Reagan  is  the  latest  victim 
of  our  Nation's  handgun  war.  which 
claimed  nearly  11.000  lives  in  1979  and 
may  have  inflicted  an  even  greater 
number  of  casualties  in  1980.  How 
many  of  our  leaders,  performers,  chil- 
dren, and  ordinary  citizens  must 
become  victims  of  handgun  violence 
before  we  take  measures  to  stop,  once 
and  for  all,  the  proliferation  of  hand- 
guns? The  time  has  come  for  all 
Americans  to  band  together  and  de- 
clare: "We  have  had  enough."  Con- 
gress simply  must  enact  legislation  to 
control  the  possession  and  distribution 
of  handguns. 

At  the  least  we  should  proceed  im- 
mediately to  register  all  handguns  and 
license  their  owners,  prohibiting  li- 
censes to  criminals  and  those  who,  like 
President  Reagan's  accused  attacker, 
have  histories  of  mental  imbalance. 
Indeed,  such  a  law  nationwide  would 
probably  have  avoided  Monday's  trag- 
edy. 

This  crisis  shows  that  no  one  is 
immune  to  the  horror  which  hand- 
guns cause.  We  must  take  immediate 
steps  to  help  prevent  yet  another 
replay  of  Monday's  tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  further  support  of 
our  Nation's  desperate  need  for  hand- 
gun control  laws,  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  today's  New  York  Times.  I 
commend  this  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 
Wrong  and  Right  Reasons  to  Limit  Guns 

Would  a  tough  national  gun-control  law 
have  prevented  Monday's  attempt  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  life?  Would  it  bring  any  relief 
from  the  street  crime  now  routinely  ac- 
knowledged, if  not  accepted,  as  a  fact  of 
everyday  urban  life? 

Nobody  knows  for  certain,  but  opponents 
of  gun  control  are  sure  to  argue  that  this  is 
no  time  for  a  rush  to  judgment— that  emo- 
tions aroused  by  the  shooting  are  hardly  a 
meaningful  basis  for  serious  legislation. 

They  are  right— and  wrong.  Gun  control  is 
unlikely  to  stop  cold-eyed,  or  wild-eyed, 
would-be  Presidential  assassins.  But  any 
considered  look  at  the  subject  demonstrates 
the  wide  national  benefit  of  new  gun-con- 
trol legislation. 

There  is  a  knee-jerk  quality  to  the  simple 
assertion  that  reducing  guns  will  reduce 
crime.  Especially  in  rural  areas.  Americans 
have  always  owned  guns.  The  gun  lobby 
likes  to  point  out  that  only  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  all  the  handguns  in  circulation 
are  ever  used  in  crimes.  Research  shows 
that  gun  laws  may  only  shift  crime  from 
"hard"  targets,  like  banks,  to  softer  ones, 
like  old  people. 

But  such  complexities  do  not  weaken  the 
case  for  gun  control.  Research  also  shows 
that  assault  victims  are  far  more  likely  to 
die  from  gunshot  wounds  than  from  stab 
wounds,  and  that  since  most  murders  are 
committed  on  Impulse,  the  distinction  is  im- 
portant. It  also  shows  that  gun  control  laws 
can  work. 

New  York  City's  Sullivan  law.  taken  seri- 
ously by  the  police,  has  hardly  rid  the  city 
of  gun  crimes,  but  experts  believe  it  holds 
down  the  murder  rate.  In  Massachusetts,  a 
study  found  that  a  heavily  publicized  gun 
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law  resulted  in  a  16  percent  decline  in  gun 
assaults  and  a  40  percent  decline  in  gun 
homicides. 

More  Important,  rural  Americans  have 
always  owned  guns,  but  only  recently  have 
urban  Americans  begun  to  arm  themselves 
in  a  big  way.  Handgun  sales  rose  from  an 
annual  average  of  600,000  before  1964  to  2.8 
million  in  1968,  when  they  leveled  off.  Most 
of  the  new  sales  apparently  occurred  in 
cities  that  experienced  riots  in  that  period. 
Last  year's  Miami  riot  may  have  set  off  a 
new  wave  of  gun  purchases.  These  urban 
guns  are  surely  more  likely  to  be  involved  in 
crime  than  guns  in  rural  areas. 

Since  the  American  population  is  so 
mobile,  there  is  need  for  a  national  gun  law 
rather  than  a  welter  of  state  and  local  laws. 
If  such  a  law  would  not  reduce  crime  from 
its  present  levels,  there  is  plenty  of  factual 
evidence  to  suggest  that  it  would  reduce 
killings  and  hold  down  future  crime  in- 
creases. 

These  ideas  are  not  the  result  of  emotion- 
alism in  the  wake  of  the  attack  on  President 
Reagan;  they  are  the  result  of  considered 
research  over  a  period  of  years.  Congress 
would  do  well  to  act  on  them.* 


PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION  FOR 
A  NATIONAL  AGENDA  ON  THE 
1980's 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly learned  about  the  testimony  of 
Stuart  Eizenstat  before  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  on  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  a  National 
Agenda  on  the  1980's.  Formerly  the 
chief  domestic  policy  adviser  of  Presi- 
dent Carter.  Mr.  Eizenstat  is  in  a  par- 
ticularly good  position  to  discuss  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  report  of  the 
panel  on  metropolitan  and  nonmet- 
ropolitan  America.  As  one  who  is 
deeply  involved  in  the  problems  of  our 
older,  industrial  cities  in  the  North- 
east and  Midwest,  I  greatly  appreciate 
Mr.  Eizenstat's  perceptive  remarks. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Testimony  of  Stuart  E.  Eizenstat 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  to  discuss  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  for  a  National 
Agenda  for  the  Eighties  concerning  "Urban 
America  in  the  Eighties. "  There  are  many 
areas  of  the  report  with  which  I  agree— in- 
cluding their  emphasis  on  people-oriented 
programs,  improving  mobility  lor  the  disad- 
vantaged, uniformity  needed  for  welfare 
programs,  and  recognition  that  people  re- 
maining in  cities  have  needs  government 
must  respond  to.  But.  as  one  who  worked  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  President  Csirter's 
National  Urban  Policy.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  some  parts  of  the  report  and 
with  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  read. 

My  disagreements  with  the  report  grow 
out  of  what  I  believe  to  be  its  determlnist 
view  of  the  forces  affecting  American  cities, 
its  presentation  of  unnecessary  conflicts  be- 
tween the  policy  choices  available,  its  mis- 
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reading  of  the  methods  and  objectives  of 
the  Carter  Urban  Policy,  and  its  vagueness 
and  shortsightedness  in  posing  policy  op- 
tions for  the  future.  Further,  all  of  these 
flaws  have  been  magnified  by  the  public's 
incorrect  perception  of  the  report  as  advo- 
cating the  wholesale  abandonment  of  older 
central  cities  by  government  and  by  the 
people  who  live  in  them. 

Looking  first  at  the  report.  I  take  issue 
with  its  perception  of  the  movement  of  jobs 
and  population  away  from  older  central 
cities  as  'immutable. "  as  the  expression  of 
some  kind  of  ultimate,  market-based  truth, 
which  government  is  helpless  to  influence, 
foolhardy  even  to  try.  Believing  in  this  irre- 
sistable  force,  the  report  postulates  a  series 
of  conflicts  between  policies  which  attempt, 
fruitlessly,  to  oppose  it  and  those  which 
seek,  wisely,  to  accommodate  it.  Thus,  we 
are  told  that  we  must  choose  between  pro- 
grams that  are  "people  oriented."  that  is, 
which  aid  people  regardless  of  location,  and 
those  which  are  "place  oriented."  focusing 
on  particular  types  of  areas.  Similarly,  the 
report  asserts,  government  must  choose 
whether  to  promote  national  economic  de- 
velopment or  urban  revitalizatlon,  whether 
to  bring  people  to  jobs  or  jolw  to  people, 
whether  to  try  to  restore  cities  to  their  pre- 
cise former  status  or  to  accelerate  their  de- 
cline, and  whether,  in  the  report's  terms,  to 
"adjust  ...  to  redistributional  trends, 
rather  than  attempt  to  reverse  them." 
Given  these  choices,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  report  sees  the  Carter  Urban  Policy  and 
other  efforts  to  spur  commercial  develop- 
ment in  the  cities  as  misdirected  and 
doomed  to  failure. 

The  realities  of  urban  America  are  quite 
different  and  considerably  more  complex. 
First,  the  report  ignores  the  role  played  by 
government  policies,  whether,  unintentional 
or  not,  in  creating  and  accelerating  the  de- 
cline in  older  urban  areas.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment which  opened  the  West  and  contin- 
ues to  this  day  to  help  it  grow  through 
needed  water  projects  and  subsidized  irriga- 
tion, which  brought  electricity  and  new 
technologies  to  the  South,  which  paved  the 
highways  and  financed  the  subdivisions  for 
the  suburbs,  which  controlled  the  numbers, 
nationalities,  and  entry  ports  of  inunigrants. 
and  which  determined  how  commerce 
should  be  subsidized,  regulated  and  taxed, 
has  had  a  critical  impact  on  the  locational 
choices  of  businesses  and  Individuals. 

We  should  recognize  that  state  and  local 
decisions  as  to  discrimination  against  minor- 
ities, levels  of  public  assistance,  tax  burdens, 
labor  practices,  and  incentives  to  industry 
have  been  equally  influential. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  pure  market  forces  op- 
erating without  conscious  government  direc- 
tion will  necessarily  produce  the  most  effi- 
cient allocation  and  use  of  economic  re- 
sources. For  example,  a  company  may  have 
good  business  reasons  to  close  an  older,  cen- 
tral city  plant  in  favor  of  building  a  new. 
suburban  one.  or  to  abandon  a  high  tax. 
strong  labor  state  in  favor  of  a  lower  tax. 
right-to-work  one.  Yet.  the  societal  costs  of 
unemployment,  empty  housing,  and  unused 
capacity  in  the  areas  abandoned,  and  of  pro- 
viding housing  and  infrastructure  at  the 
new  sites  may  far  exceed  what  it  would  have 
cost  government  to  retain  a  company  In  its 
original  location.  What  is  profitable  for  one 
business  is  not  necessarily  efficient  for  the 
Nation. 

The  report  also  fails  to  consider  adequate- 
ly the  extent  to  which  the  trend  away  from 
central  cities  may  moderate  or  reverse  in 
the  immediate  future.  A  number  of  factors 
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could  contribute  to  such  a  change— high 
energy  costs:  smaller  household  sizes:  the 
growth  of  single-parent  households,  depend- 
ent upon  community-based  services  and 
facilities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  there  are  llmiU  to 
the  willingness  and  capacity  of  newer  areas 
to  tolerate  continued  growth.  The  extreme 
inflation  of  housing  prices  in  many  areas  of 
California,  the  spread  of  exclusionary 
zoning  practices,  the  increasing  popularity 
of  "no  growth  "  policies,  and  the  water  prob- 
lems of  the  southwest  all  suggest  that  it 
may  be  more  difficult  for  businesses  and  In- 
dividuals to  relocate  to  such  areas  in  the 
future.  These  many  elements  will  not  alone 
revitalize  cities,  but  they  should  create  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  many  people  to 
return  to  cities— if  there  is  something  left  to 
return  to. 

This  leads  to  my  fundamental  disagree- 
ment with  the  report.  A  sound  urban 
policy— the  kind  which  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration worked  to  carry  out  and  which  I  be- 
lieve the  Nation  needs— is  not  directed  to  re- 
storing cities  to  some  unattainable  former 
glory— as  the  report  asserte.  Here  I  believe 
the  report  quite  correctly  notes  the  perma- 
nent transformation  of  older  cities  from 
manufacturing  centers  to  service  centers.  A 
sound  urban  policy,  instead,  is  directed  to 
preserving  American's  cities,  assisting  them 
to  adopt  the  changes  that  are  taking  place, 
but  with  a  minimum  of  social  cost  and 
human  suffering. 

To  do  this  will  require  that  we  view  na- 
tional development  trends  not  as  immutable 
forces  of  nature,  but  rather  as  the  product 
of  a  range  of  technological  and  social 
changes,  and  of  a  host  of  governmental  ac- 
tions. And.  we  must  appreciate  our  power  to 
affect  these  trends— to  accelerate  or  retard 
them,  to  direct  them,  to  create  varying  im- 
pacts in  different  types  of  cities  or  on  differ- 
ent population  groups. 

In  this  context,  a  sound  urban  policy  will 
require  both  people  oriented  "  and  "place 
oriented"  programs.  The  people  oriented 
programs — federalization  of  welfare,  im- 
proved job  training,  mobility— would,  as  the 
report  notes,  help  to  alleviate  the  distress  of 
lower  income  people  living  in  the  cities.  But. 
such  programs  would  also  help  to  moderate 
and  contain  the  decline  of  cities.  They 
would  help  to  break  the  cycle  of  decay,  in 
which  the  loss  of  jobs  and  middle  income 
residents  leads  to  higher  tax  burdens  and 
declining  services  for  those  who  remain, 
thereby  stimulating  further  departures  and 
erosion  of  the  tax  base.  In  addition, 
"people"  programs  which  genuinely  equal- 
ized assistance  benefits  throughout  the 
country  and  which  encouraged  mobility 
would  help  to  reduce  the  public  assistance 
burden  borne  by  any  particular  area.  Thus, 
such  people  programs  would  help  to  pro- 
duce precisely  the  kind  of  result  which  the 
report  claims  is  unattainable— arresting  the 
decline  of  central  cities. 

But.  '"place  oriented"  programs  have  an 
equally  important  role  to  play.  As  one  who 
still  bears  scars  from  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion's welfare  reform  effort.  I  can  safely 
predict  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
federalization  of  welfare  lifts  this  dispropor- 
tionate burden  from  the  cities.  Indeed. 
President  Reagan  seems  to  be  moving  In 
precisely  the  opposite  direction. 

While  we  await  the  millenium  of  the  wel- 
fare reform,  it  is  clear  that  cities  will  need 
other  help— place  oriented  help— to  enable 
them  to  retain  Jobs  and  tax  base. 

But.  properly  targeted  development  aid 
does  more  than  compensate  for  transient 
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disparities  among  localities.  It  can  offset  the 
marginal  profit  advantage  which  would  oth- 
erwise motivate  businesses  to  move.  It  can 
tip  the  scales  toward  preservation  in  the 
face  of  earlier  government  policies  which, 
perhaps  inadvertently,  promoted  waste  and 
abandonment.  It  can  hold  communities  to- 
gether, maintaining  decent  lives  for  the 
people  who  remain  in  cities,  instead  of 
seeing  them  condemned  either  to  dispersal 
or  decay. 

Note  that  I  stress  the  retention  of  busi- 
ness and  the  development  of  new  opportuni- 
ties, not  the  restoration  of  industries  that 
have  departed,  as  the  report  suggests.  The 
mill  towns  of  New  England,  the  garment 
center  of  Manhattan,  the  steel  mills  of  Ohio 
may  not  be  restored  to  their  former  func- 
tions—any more  than  western  Pennsylvania 
will  regain  the  oil  industry  from  Louisiana. 
Texas,  Alaska,  and  abroad.  But,  these  areas 
can  benefit  from  new  business  opportuni- 
ties, can  retain  their  economic  viability  and 
share  in  new  growth— if  they  are  not  writ- 
ten off  by  the  rest  of  the  country. 

A  sound  url)an  policy  will  reject  the  un- 
necessary choices  posed  by  the  report.  The 
challenge  is  not  to  decide  whether  to  revi- 
talize cities  or  to  promote  national  economic 
development,  but  rather  to  work  for  im- 
provements in  the  national  economy  which 
benefit  all  regions.  The  choice  need  not  be 
between  bringing  jobs  to  people  or  people  to 
jobs:  it  should  be,  rather,  to  provide  social 
welfare  and  education  policies  within  a 
healthy  business  climate,  thus  permitting 
mobility  where  people  desire  it,  but  enhanc- 
ing the  stability  and  retaining  the  value  of 
our  urban  centers.  The  question  is  not 
whether  to  seek  to  stop  development  trends 
or  to  accelerate  them,  but  rather  how  to 
shape  those  trends  so  that  they  provide  the 
maximum  benefit  to  all  Americans. 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  concern  with 
the  repwrt,  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  presented  publicly.  There  is 
much  in  the  report  that  is  thoughtful,  many 
recommendations,  such  as  the  federalization 
of  welfare,  which  would  help  to  stem  the  de- 
cline in  our  urban  areas.  The  report  does 
not  call  for  the  abandonment  of  older  cen- 
tral cities,  but  rather  for  policies  that  will 
help  them  adjust  to  a  changed  role  in  the 
future.  When  it  proposes  that  government 
accelerate  the  processes  that  have  drawn 
people  and  industry  away  from  cities,  it 
does  not  seek  to  produce  a  vacant,  decaying 
urban  America,  but  instead,  smaller  cities 
with  new  functions. 

Unfortunately,  however,  that  is  not  the 
direction  of  the  report's  major  emphasis. 
Some  may  unfortunately  take  it  as  a  pre- 
text for  inaction  on  urban  problems.  It  may 
be  used  to  justify  a  policy  argument  unique 
in  American  history— that  distressed  areas 
should  be  ignored  simply  because  they  are 
distressed  and  because  it  is  more  consistent 
with  those  immutable  forces  of  progress  to 
aUow.  even  promote,  urban  deterioration. 

I  do  not  believe  this  argument  will  prevail. 
The  American  people  worked— successful- 
ly—to  rebuild  the  South.  They  worked— suc- 
cessfuUy— to  make  the  dust  bowls  of  the  De- 
pression bloom  again.  They  worked— suc- 
cessfully—to  bring  water  and  power  to  the 
West.  They  worked— successfully— to  devel- 
op the  human  and  natural  resources  of  this 
land.  And,  the  American  people  can  and  will 
work— successfully— to  break  the  cycle  of 
decay  and  preserve  this  Nation's  great  cities. 

Without  such  an  effort,  oriented  to  dis- 
tress areas  and  urban  communities  there  is 
a  very  real  threat  of  the  United  States  being 
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divided  into  sick  and  healthy  regions— some- 
thing we  should  seek  to  avoid.* 


April  1,  1981 


CLASS  A  GIRLS'  BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENT 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is,  indeed,  unfortunate  that  in  every 
sporting  contest  there  must  be  a  loser 
in  addition  to  a  winner.  Such  is  the 
case  with  Buckeye  Trail  High  School 
girls'  basketball  team,  located  in  Old 
Washington,  Ohio.  However,  while  the 
team  may  have  been  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  final  score,  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered simply  losers. 

This  high  spirited  and  highly  suc- 
cessful team,  coached  by  Mr.  Dave 
Linn,  lost  to  Anna  High  School  in  the 
finals  of  the  Ohio  State  class  A  girls' 
basketball  State  championship  tourna- 
ment played  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
March  21,  1981.  The  score  of  the  tense 
game  was  54  to  52.  The  team  and 
coaching  staff  are,  nevertheless,  to  be 
commended  on  such  a  fine  perform- 
ance. It  is  teams  like  this  and  the  per- 
sonnel involved  that  have  given  girls' 
basketball  great  credibility  in  recent 
years.  These  young  women  and  the 
coaching  staff  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  not  only  their  individual  and  team 
efforts,  but  also  on  their  contribution 
to  the  advancement  of  women  in 
sports. 

I  would  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  to 
draw  attention  to  the  achievements  by 
two  particular  individuals  on  the  team. 

Ms.  Connie  Doutt,  a  member  of  the 
Buckeye  Trail  High  School  girls'  bas- 
ketball team  was  named  class  A  State 
Player  of  the  Year.  She  was  also 
chosen  for  the  first  team  on  the  all- 
State  squad  and  also  to  the  all-tourna- 
ment team. 

Ms.  Susan  Shugart,  also  a  member 
of  this  team  was  chosen  for  inclusion 
in  the  all-tournament  team. 

Both  of  these  girls  have  excelled  in 
their  objective  and  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  efforts  and  achieve- 
ments. 

On  behalf  of  Ohio's  18th  Congres- 
sional District,  I  congratulate  and 
conmiend  these  athletes  on  their  ac- 
complishments.* 


BUDGET  CUTS  AND  THE 
ELDERLY  IN  NEW  YORK 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Reagan  has  presented  his  economic 
package  with  the  stated  goals  of  elimi- 
nating waste  in  government  and  revi- 


talizing the  American  economy.  But  I 
believe  that  the  way  he  has  chosen  to 
achieve  these  goals  promises  even 
more  severe  problems  for  America 
than  we  now  face. 

According  to  the  President,  govern- 
ment "must  not  be  used  to  regulate 
the  economy  or  bring  about  social 
change."  In  other  words,  he  would 
drastically  reduce  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  social  programs 
and  the  economy. 

I  support  budget  cuts  that  help  to 
achieve  more  efficient  government  or 
eliminate  waste  of  public  funds.  I  sup- 
port the  principle  of  a  balanced 
budget,  and  would  be  happy  to  see 
taxpayers'  dollars  withdrawn  from 
support  of  special  interests. 

But  in  too  many  cases  the  Presi- 
dent's cuts  ignore  the  real  value  of 
Government  programs,  and  make  un- 
balanced, meat-ax  slashes  instead  of 
fair,  reasoned  reductions.  For  exam- 
ple, nutrition  programs  are  to  be  cut 
by  some  $5  billion,  while  the  defense 
budget  will  rise  by  six  times  that 
amount. 

Government  is  not  the  problem  we 
face  today.  The  problem  we  face  is  in- 
flation, and  unemployment,  both  of 
which  have  been  caused  by  global  eco- 
nomic problems  and  by  inappropriate 
and  ineffective  American  responses. 
Far  from  being  the  cause  of  our  trou- 
bles, government  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  solution.  The  question  we 
face  is  not  how  to  restrain  govern- 
ment's use:  it  is  how  can  we  best  use  it 
to  solve  our  economic  crisis. 

While  the  President  is  claiming  that 
his  program  provides  a  safety  net  for 
the  truly  needy,  on  close  examination 
this  is  simply  not  the  case.  In  fact,  the 
cuts  will  hit  hardest  among  those 
often  considered  to  be  the  most  vul- 
nerable members  of  society— the  elder- 
ly. According  to  the  Census  Bureau, 
after  a  decade  of"  decline  the  number 
of  elderly  persons  below  the  poverty 
level  jumped  from  13.9  percent  in  1978 
to  15.1  percent  in  1979.  And  24.7  per- 
cent of  elderly  persons  are  in  the  near 
poor  category— those  with  incomes 
within  125  percent  of  poverty.  These 
are  frightening  statistics,  yet  I  fear 
that  many,  many  more  senior  citizens 
will  become  part  of  these  statistics  if 
the  President's  economic  program  be- 
comes reality.  In  New  York  State 
alone,  it  is  estimated  that  during  1982 
the  low-income  elderly  will  lose  over 
$250  million  in  critically  needed  pro- 
gram benefits.  These  programs  include 
medicaid,  food  stamps,  title  XX  social 
services,  social  security,  and  subsidized 
housing,  among  others. 

The  administration  budget  recom- 
mends that  Federal  medicaid  spending 
be  capped  at  $100  million  below  the 
$16.2  billion  that  had  been  previously 
estimated  for  fiscal  year  1981.  This 
figure  would  be  increased  by  5  percent 
in  1982  and  by  the  rate  of  inflation  in 
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future  years.  This  arrangement  would 
replace  the  existing  system  of  Federal 
Government  matching  expenditures 
by  the  States  for  health  care  for  the 
needy.  Currently,  New  York  State  has 
budgeted  $4.2  billion  for  medicaid  ex- 
penditures of  which  41.6  percent  will 
be  spent  on  care  for  the  elderly.  Rea- 
gan's medicaid  cuts  would  not  reduce 
expenditures  below  current  levels, 
rather  it  would  be  aimed  at  reducing 
the  rate  of  expansion  in  the  program. 
It  can  be  assumed,  however,  that 
access  to  services  in  the  future  will 
became  much  more  restricted  given 
the  additional  financial  burdens  which 
are  likely  to  be  placed  on  State  and 
city  budgets.  In  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, many  doctors,  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  may  begin  to  refuse  ac- 
cepting medicaid  patients  or  be  forced 
to  cut  the  quality  of  care  provided. 

The  administration  proposes  a  $2.6 
billion  reduction  in  spending  for  food 
stamps.  The  number  of  older  persons 
receiving  food  stamps  has  increased 
dramatically  in  recent  years,  so  that 
this  budget  cut  has  a  particularly 
strong  impact  on  the  elderly.  For  ex- 
ample, persons  with  incomes  over  130 
percent  of  the  poverty  level  would  be 
denied  food  stamp  eligibility.  Hearings 
held  by  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Aging  have  shown  that  many  needy 
older  persons  are  just  over  the  poverty 
line  and  would  be  negatively  affected 
by  these  eligibility  changes.  In  New 
York  State  as  many  as  35,000  elderly 
households  could  lose  their  food 
stamps,  and  the  value  of  coupons  re- 
ceived could  be  cut  by  over  12  per- 
cent—to average  less  than  $77  a  month 
per  household. 

President  Reagan's  budget  contains 
several  changes  in  social  security  in- 
cluding the  elimination  of  the  mini- 
mum benefit.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  about  220,000  older  New  Yorkers 
receive  a  total  subsidy  of  $132  million 
a  year  under  the  minimum  benefit 
program.  In  New  York  City  13,000  low- 
income  elderly  stand  to  lose  an  aver- 
age of  $50  a  month  in  the  minimum 
benefit.  These  recipients  would  be 
mostly  women  and  minorities  who 
generally  have  a  shorter  work  history. 
Under  the  Reagan  plan,  some  individ- 
uals could  lose  the  total  amount  of 
their  subsidy  provided  by  the  mini- 
mum benefit.  Although  it  is  intended 
that  supplemental  security  income 
(SSI)— will  replace  these  benefits, 
many  low-income  elderly  people  who 
could  not  qualify  for  either  SSI  or 
public  assistance  because  of  strict  eli- 
gibility requirements  would  lose  their 
social  security  minimum  benefit. 

The  Reagan  budget  will  result  in 
cuts  in  subsidized  housing,  severely  af- 
fecting the  elderly.  These  cuts  are  in 
the  section  8  rent  subsidy  and  low- 
income  public  housing  programs  and 
will  total  4,100  units  statewide.  While 
the  proposed  budget  does  provide  for 
funding   of   the   section   202   housing 
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program  for  the  elderly  at  approxi- 
mately last  year's  levels,  a  total  of 
1.880  units  for  the  elderly  will  be  lost 
under  all  subsidized  housing  programs 
in  New  York  State  under  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  With  the  decrease  in  fund- 
ing of  these  programs  will  come  a  rise 
in  the  number  of  applicants  placed  on 
the  city's  waiting  lists  for  public  hous- 
ing which  is  currently  20,000  people 
long.  In  addition.  New  York  City, 
which  needs  about  35,000  new  units  of 
section  8  and  public  housing,  would 
only  receive  enough  subsidies  for 
14,500  units  under  these  programs. 
The  elderly  would  lose  almost  1,000  of 
that  amoimt  and  those  already  receiv- 
ing rental  assistance  will  face  rent/ 
income  ratio  increases  from  25  percent 
to  30  percent  of  earned  income. 

Title  XX— social  services  for  the 
poor— is  a  major  source  of  funding  for 
a  wide  range  of  programs  having  a 
direct  impact  on  the  elderly.  These 
funds  would  become  part  of  a  block 
grant  along  with  approximately  40 
other  hiunan  service  programs  and 
would  be  funded  at  25  percent  below 
the  level  currently  provided  by  these 
individual  programs.  Since  the  funds 
would  become  part  of  a  single  block 
grant  to  the  State,  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  present  allocation  to  the 
elderly  would  be  maintained,  affecting 
such  programs  as  in-home  services, 
homemaker/housekeeper  assistance, 
and  protection  services.  Tragically  as 
many  as  48  senior  centers  in  New  York 
City  funded  under  title  XX  could 
close,  turning  away  the  10,000  elderly 
persons  taking  advantage  of  these 
services  each  year. 

The  home  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram is  also  to  be  consolidated  into  a 
block  grant  program  with  a  25-percent 
reduction  in  funding.  Approximately 
350,000  elderly  households  in  New 
York  State  are  expected  to  receive 
low-income  energy  assistance  to  help 
pay  heating  and  cooling  costs  this 
year.  A  25-percent  reduction  would 
mean  that  85,500  fewer  elderly  house- 
holds would  receive  energy  aid,  with- 
out even  taking  the  increased  price  of 
energy  into  account  next  year.  In  addi- 
tion, because  of  the  block  grant 
system.  States  would  have  complete 
flexibility  to  determine  what  fuel  as- 
sistance or  emergency  programs  they 
wished  to  provide  the  elderly  and  the 
needy.  Up  to  62,000  low-income  elderly 
households  in  New  York  City  might 
not  be  served  if  the  State  does  not 
deem  energy  assistance  a  priority  for 
older  people. 

The  proposed  elimination  of  public 
service  employment  programs  (CETA) 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981— for  a 
savings  of  $4.6  billion— may  have  an 
impact  on  older  i>ersons  much  greater 
than  the  relatively  small  number  of 
older  persons  who  have  worked  in  this 
program  may  otherwise  indicate. 
Many  CETA  workers  have  provided 
vital  services  to  the  elderly  such  as 
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homemaker  services  or  in  senior  cen- 
ters. In  New  York  City  alone  over 
11.500  CETA  employees  will  be  jobless 
after  June  1981.  Although  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  detail  the  precise  number  of 
CETA  employees  in  senior  centers,  the 
total  elimination  of  these  public  serv- 
ice jobs  will  be  devastating  to  the  el- 
derly as  well. 

These  programs  represent  some  of 
the  major  areas  most  seriously  in- 
volved with  the  elderly,  though  many 
others  will  be  cut  or  eliminated  under 
President  Reagan's  budget.  Yet,  huge 
portions  of  the  Federal  budget  have 
been  overlooked  in  the  rush  to  slash 
Government  spending.  These  include 
increases  in  expenditures  for  the  mili- 
tary, subsidies  for  multinational  corpo- 
rations, oil  depletion  allowances,  and 
highway  projects.  We  must  work  in 
Congress  toward  a  more  equitable  and 
humane  approach  for  resolving  our 
Nations  economic  ills.  We  must 
oppose  current  efforts  which  would 
further  penalize  and  overburden  the 
elderly,  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  dis- 
abled, and  the  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, young  and  old,  who  by  any 
honest  definition  can  be  described  as 
being  truly  needy.* 


WOMEN  ARE  NOT  MADE  FOR 
ORDEAL  OF  COMBAT.  MARINE 
GENERAL  INSISTS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
military  services  continue  to  perpetu- 
ate the  fiction  that  men  and  women 
are  somehow  physical  equals.  Women 
continue  to  be  fed  into  so-called 
combat  support  units  where  many  of 
them  will  die  when  a  war  starts.  Men 
and  women  were  physically  designed 
for  different  roles  in  life  by  our  Cre- 
ator. Brig.  Gen.  William  Weise  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  recently  pointed 
out  some  of  the  facts  in  this  issue. 
What  follows  is  the  story  of  his  re- 
marks as  they  appeared  in  the  Chica- 
go Sun  Times  of  March  23,  1981: 

Women  Are  Not  Made  fob  Oroeal  op 
Combat,  Marine  General  Insists 

Parris  Island,  S.C— The  second-in-com- 
mand at  the  Mariiie  Corps'  East  Coast  txwt 
camp  says  women  are  neither  physically  nor 
emotionally  equipped  to  handle  the  rigors 
of  combat. 

"I've  been  in  quite  a  bit  of  combat"  Brig. 
Gen.  William  Weise  said.  "I  do  not  feel  the 
average  woman  is  equipped  physically  or 
emotionally  to  handle  it. 

"I  would  not  want  to  see  my  daughters  or 
female  friends  of  mine  in  a  combat  situation 
if  I  could  avoid  it." 

Weise  made  the  comments  as  he  watched 
female  recruits  receive  defensive  combat 
training  at  Parris  Island. 

Weise,  52,  who  served  as  a  mortar  section 
leader  and  rifle  platoon  commander  in  the 
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waning  days  of  the  Korean  War.  won  the 
Navy  Cross,  the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of 
Merit  with  the  combat  V"  and  three 
Purple  Hearts  during  a  1967  tour  In  Viet- 
nam as  a  battalion  commander. 

The  general,  who  Jogs  almost  six  miles 
each  day  around  the  recruit  depot,  said  he 
was  speaking  primarily  of  women  in  ground 
force  units  who  could  be  caught  in  combat. 

"They  are  capable  under  certain  circum- 
stances, like  defending  their  homeland,  but 
not  generally  as  a  professional  organiza- 
tion." he  said. 

"The  ardors  of  combat  are  unlike  any 
other  human  experience. 

"The  average  woman  is  105  pounds.  If  you 
put  35  pounds  of  combat  gear  on  her.  plus 
her  helmet  (six  pounds]  and  her  weapons  [a 
six-pound  M-16  rifle  and  14-ounce  gre- 
nades], it  is  a  great  physical  strain."  he  said. 

While  Weise,  discounted  the  ability  of 
women  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  combat, 
he  defended  the  familiarization  training  in 
defensive  combat  techniques  the  Marine 
Cori>s  began  giving  its  female  recruits  last 
week. 

"Basically,  we  are  teaching  them  how  to 
live  in  the  field."  he  said  as  recruits  rap- 
pelled  down  a  46-foot  tower  in  front  of  him. 
"On  the  modem  battlefield,  the  enemy  can 
land  a  force  in  your  rear,  and  you  have  to 
know  how  to  defend  yourself.* 


BUDGET  IMPACT  ON  THE  POOR 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  has  been 
deeply  concerned  that  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  will  dispropor- 
tionately impact  on  the  poor  and  low- 
income  citizens  of  this  country.  We 
have  been  particularly  concerned  that 
the  budgetary  process  will  not  allow 
adequate  time  to  review  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  administration's  proposals 
on  those  who  are  currently  served  by 
Federal  social  programs.  The  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  how- 
ever, has  chosen  to  conduct  extensive 
oversight  hearings  on  the  cutbacks  to 
programs  under  their  jurisdiction.  My 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentlelady 
from  New  York,  Shirley  Chisholm. 
testified  before  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  on  the  CBC's  con- 
cerns about  the  impact  of  President 
Reagan's  budget  proposals  on  the 
poor.  I  am  submitting  her  testimony 
for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues: 
Testimony  op  Congresswoman  SHinLry 
Chisholm  (D-N.Y.)  on  Behalf  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caocus  Before  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, it  always  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
appear  before  my  colleagues  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  Although  I  am 
no  longer  amongst  its  ranks,  the  work  of 
this  Committee  remains  very  dear  to  my 
heart.  I  wish  to  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  efforts  you  are  undertaking  in  this 
series  of  oversight  hearings  on  President 
Reagan's  Budget  package.  "A  Program  for 
Economic  Recovery." 
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Too  many  of  my  colleagues  have  forgotten 
that  the  "Great  Society  Programs"  were 
created  because  of  the  unmet  needs  of  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged.  Many  of  these 
needs  still  exist  today.  Your  hearings  reaf- 
firm your  interest  and  concern  for  those 
who  are  the  "least  of  these."  The  Caucus 
commends  you  for  your  efforts  in  this  area. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  met  with  President  Reagan  regard- 
ing the  then  contemplated  approaches  of 
his  economic  recovery  program.  At  that 
time,  we  asked  the  President  not  to  balance 
the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the  poor  and 
place  additional  burdens  on  those  who  al- 
ready have  been  hardest  hit  by  inflation 
and  unemployment.  Upon  reviewing  the 
budget  proposals  outlined  by  the  President 
in  his  message  to  the  nation,  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  concluded  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's economic  recovery  program 
will  have  a  devastating  impact  on  the  poor, 
the  disadvantaged,  the  elderly,  and  those 
with  limited  incomes.  The  Caucus  has  gone 
on  record,  and  we  reiterate  today,  our  fun- 
damental disagreement  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's program.  The  Caucus  has  taken  up 
the  President's  challenge  to  produce  a 
better  economic  alternative. 

In  the  past  month,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  the  Administration's 
budget  proposals  leaving  a  numt>er  of  pro- 
grams intact  to  form  a  "social  safety  net" 
for  the  "truly  needy".  Let  me  say.  that  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  is  at  a  loss  to 
explain  which  Americans  are  defined  as  the 
"truly  needy".  Further,  we  believe  that  the 
seven  programs  which  constitute  the  "social 
safety  net"  do  not  really  address  the  needs 
of  the  poor.  As  David  Rosenbaum  observed 
in  a  recent  New  York  Times  article,  the 
"safety  net"  for  the  needy,  assist  not  only 
the  poor  but  also  many  people  who  are  not 
poor  and  some  who  are  quite  well  off." 

When  President  Reagan  announced  his 
economic  package  on  February  18.  before 
our  joint  session  of  Congress  he  declared 
that:  "We  will  continue  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions that  spring  from  our  national  con- 
science. Those  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  must  depend  on  the  rest  of  us.  the 
poverty-stricken,  the  disabled,  the  elderly, 
all  those  with  true  need,  can  rest  assured 
that  the  social  safety  net  of  programs  they 
depend  on  are  exempt  from  any  cuts." 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Project  on  Food 
Assistance  and  Poverty,  a  research  organiza- 
tion sponsored  by  the  Field  Foundation, 
shows  that  23  percent  of  the  25  million 
Americans  with  incomes  below  that  poverty 
line  receive  no  benefits  from  the  seven 
safety  net  programs  that  are  exempt  from 
reductions,  and  that  60  percent  receive 
either  nothing  or  no  more  than  a  free  meal 
for  their  children  on  school  days. 

That  60  percent  is  composed  largely  of 
welfare  mothers  and  their  children.  The 
University  of  Chicago  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Welfare  Policy  has  calculated  that  such 
families  would  lose  $12  million  a  month  for 
each  child  because  of  cutbacks  in  the  food 
stamp  program  and  probably  much  more  de- 
pending on  how  they  are  affected  by  reduc- 
tions in  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children,  Medicaid,  emergency  fuel  assist- 
ance and  other  programs. 

The  Chicago  Center's  study  found  that 
the  working  poor  would  be  among  the  hard- 
est hit  by  the  proposed  reductions.  The 
study  showed,  for  example,  that  a  typical 
poor  working  mother  in  New  York  with  two 
school-age  children  would  have  her  dispos- 
able monthly  income  reduced  by  about  15 
percent,  from  about  $700  to  about  $600,  if 
the  Reagan  program  was  enacted. 
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Let's  examine  the  Administration's  budget 
proposals  under  this  Committee's  jurisdic- 
tion which  will  impact  negatively  upon  the 
poor  in  America. 

block  grants 

With  respect  to  the  block  grant  approach, 
it  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  Caucus  that  Fed- 
eral programs  should  meet  certain  criteria: 
they  should  be  national  in  scope,  account- 
able, efficient  and  equitable.  It  is  clear  to  us 
that  the  block  grant  approach  violates  aU  of 
these  criteritu 

The  Administration's  rationale  for  block 
granting  social  service  programs  is  clearly 
outlined  in  the  February  18.  budget  docu- 
ment. "A  Program  for  Economic  Recovery". 
"The  Administration's  block  grant  proposal 
will  enable  States  to  plan  and  coordinate 
their  own  service  programs,  (and)  establish 
their  own  practices  .  . 

The  Caucus  believes  that  any  budget  pro- 
posal which  give  states  total  discretion  to 
"establish  their  own  priorities"  for  social 
service  programs  would  be  a  disaster  for  the 
poor.  Many  of  the  programs  in  the  proposed 
block  grant  provide  services  to  targeted  pop- 
ulations because  of  a  national  recognition  of 
their  special  needs.  The  President's  block 
grant  proposal  contains  no  method  by 
which  assistance  will  be  specifically  pro- 
vided to  these  special  needs  populations.  We 
would  urge  the  Committee  to  remember 
that  the  poor  would  clearly  be  endangered 
by  a  block  grant  system  of  social  service 
funding.  The  probability  that  funds  will  be 
shifted  from  survival  programs  into  pro- 
grams that  appeal  to  the  middle-class  voters 
or  local  power  structures  is  all  too  great. 
These  fears  are  confirmed  by  the  history  of 
the  community  development  block  grant 
program,  general  revenue  sharing,  and  by 
the  historic  vulnerability  of  poor  people  to 
local  pressure  groups. 

community  services  administration 

The  Community  Services  Administration. 
CSA,  formally  succeeded  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (OEO).  in  1975.  CSA 
still  administers  a  nationwide  network  of 
Community  Action  Agencies  (CAAs).  local 
community-based  and  community-con- 
trolled organizations  charged  with  the  dual 
mission  of  service  delivery  and  advocacy  for 
the  poor. 

The  Community  Services  Administration, 
in  fiscal  year  1980.  administers  900  CAAs 
and  atiout  40  Community  Development  Cor- 
porations (CDCs).  A  number  of  small,  cate- 
gorical grant-in-aid  programs  (e.g..  Senior 
Opportunities  and  Services.  Community 
Food  and  Nutrition)  also  are  operated  by 
CSA.  with  CAAs  and  CDC's  serving  as 
grantees  for  much  of  this  assistance.  Final- 
ly, the  Agency  provides  some  training  and 
technical  assistance  through  regional  and 
national  grantees  and  conducts  demonstra- 
tions and  national  evaluations  of  other  Fed- 
eral programs  for  the  low-income. 

President  Reagan  proposes  to  eliminate 
the  Community  Services  Administration 
and  to  place  antipoverty  activities  into  a 
$3.8  billion  social  service  block  grant  to  be 
run  by  the  Depsu-tment  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  At  the  heart  of  the  com- 
munity action  concept  is  the  tripartite  gov- 
erning board  consisting  of  local  elected  offi- 
cials or  their  representatives,  low-income  in- 
dividuals elected  by  their  community,  and 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  religious 
or  other  major  organizations  in  the  area. 
The  block  grant  proposal  offers  no  mecha- 
nism for  the  continued  involvement  of  a 
broad  cross-section  of  the  community  in  an- 
tipoverty activities. 
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Further,  the  potential  conflicts  under  a 
social  services  block  grant,  which  I  discussed 
earlier,  already  exist  between  Community 
Action  Agencies  and  local  government.  Com- 
munity Action  officials  say  that  their  role  as 
advocates  for  the  poor  often  places  them  In 
an  adversarial  position  with  their  local  gov- 
ernments. This  situation  currently  jeopar- 
dizes their  abilities  to  receive  funds  from 
these  governments  for  service  delivery.  CSA. 
and  its  predecessor.  OEO.  was  created  be- 
cause state  and  local  governments  had  nei- 
ther the  resources,  the  ability  nor  the  inter- 
est In  working  effectively  with  the  poor. 
Certainly,  we  can  not  now  expect  that  these 
same  governments  are  willing  to  use  their 
social  service  funds  to  promote  service  deliv- 
ery for  the  p)oor. 

I  would  remind  this  Committee  that  the 
social  service  block  grant  lumps  some  pro- 
grams together  including  CSA,  and  reduce 
their  total  budgets  by  25  percent.  Under  the 
plan,  states  could  spend  the  block  grant 
money  in  any  proportion  they  choose  and 
they  do  not  have  to  fund  every  project  in 
the  block.  Consequently,  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  the  1.5  million  elderly  poor  will 
continue  to  receive  SOS  services  or  that  the 
rural  poor  will  receive  technical  assistance 
for  rural  development  programs.  Indians 
and  migrants  could  also  lose  demonstration 
funds  aimed  at  finding  new  ways  to  lift 
them  out  of  poverty.  New  York  state  would 
lose  $58  million  in  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance funds.  All  of  us  would  agree,  I  believe, 
that  the  above  groups  can  be  called  "truly 
needy"  and  yet  they  face  a  long  fall 
through  the  President's  "safety  net". 

Activities  currently  funded  under  Title 
VII,  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  will 
not  be  part  of  the  social  service  block  grant 
but  they  will  be  transferred  to  HUD's  com- 
munity support  block  grant.  As  you  can  see 
"block  grainting"  is  as  fashionable  as  "jelly 
beans. "  Under  this  title,  Community  Devel- 
opment Corporations  have  been  used  to 
spur  the  creation  of  programs  in  which  low- 
income  people  can  participate  and  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  this  community.  In  fact 
the  first  CDC  grant  was  made  to  the  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant  Restoration  Corjjoration  in 
my  Congressional  district.  The  development 
of  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Restoration  Plaza 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  revitalization 
of  Central  Brooklyn.  A  revitalization  which 
I  believe  is  possible  for  hundreds  of  other 
communities  across  this  nation.  The  big 
question  is  whether  CDC's.  under  the  new 
formula,  can  remain  "responsible  to  resi- 
dents of  the  area"  they  serve,  as  mandated 
by  the  legislation. 

As  part  of  President  Carter's  urban  initia- 
tive, CSA  had  joined  with  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  to  provide  seed 
or  expansion  money  to  some  15  to  30  com- 
munity development  credit  unions.  A  one- 
time appropriation  of  $6  million  was  made 
in  fiscal  year  1980  to  finance  a  revolving 
loan  fund  for  this  program,  which  will  pro- 
vide training  and  technical  assistance  as 
well  as  capitalization  loans.  This  program 
also  would  be  subsumed  under  the  HUD 
block  grant.  Like  the  social  service  block 
grant,  there  is  no  certainty  that  states  or 
local  governments  would  spend  their  com- 
munity support  block  grant  for  community 
economic  development  programs. 

The  Caucus  is  aware  that  CSA  has  had  a 
number  of  negative  oversight  reports  by  the 
House  Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manpower  and  Housing.  The  Chair 
of  that  subcommittee.  Congresswoman  Car- 
diss  Collins  is  also  a  member  of  the  Congres- 
sional  Black  Caucus.   Let  me  assure  this 
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Committee  that  she  supports  the  Caucus' 
perspective  that  CSA  should  be  retained  as 
a  separate  entity.  We  are  very  heartened  by 
the  decision  of  Chairman  Ike  Andrews,  of 
this  Committee,  is  proceed  with  reauthori- 
zation of  CSA.  The  Caucus  believes  that  the 
reauthorization  process  is  the  forum  to 
evaluate  CSA's  performance.  The  poor  will 
be  better  served  by  a  careful  review  process 
than  an  arbitrary  decision  to  "block  grant" 
poverty  programs. 

Since  today's  hearings  cover  the  impact  of 
the  President's  budget  on  the  poor.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  some  of  the  issues  which  con- 
cern the  Caucus  in  areas  which  many  of  us 
may  not  readily  consider  as  affecting  the 
poor. 

CBTA 

I  understand  that  tomorrow's  hearing  will 
be  devoted  to  employment  issues  and  I  am 
certain  in  that  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Congressman  Gus  Hawkins  of  California 
will  focus  on  CBC  concerns  in  this  area.  I 
believe  it  is  important  however,  to  illustrate 
the  impact  CETA  cutbacks  will  have  on 
many  programs  which  service  the  poor. 

As  the  Committee  knows,  the  Administra- 
tion proposes  to  eliminate  all  federally- 
funded  public  sector  employment  programs 
under  CETA  Titles  VII  and  II-D.  In  New 
York  City,  for  example.  11.500  jobs  and  $178 
million  would  be  lost  in  federal  aid  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The  City  currently  utilizes  8,800  CETA 
workers  to  perform  services  in  the  Sanita- 
tion. Police  and  Health  Departments,  in  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  in  other  agencies. 
Private  community-based  organizations 
employ  another  2,700  CETA  workers  for 
such  tasks  as  weatherizing  homes,  caring  for 
the  elderly,  and  arson  prevention.  For  ex- 
ample, $1.5  million  in  CETA  funds  are  used 
to  support  the  operation  of  Older  American 
Act  Programs  in  New  York  state.  New  York 
City  may  be  able  to  retain  some  of  its  CETA 
workers  by  transferring  them  to  City  tax 
levy  positions.  But  community  organiza- 
tions, which  have  come  to  rely  on  CETA 
workers  to  perform  a  variety  of  services  for 
their  neighborhoods,  haye  no  other  sources 
of  funding  to  sustain  their  current  staffing 
levels. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  are  pleased  that  Head- 
start  has  been  included  in  the  social  "safety 
net "  of  programs.  Cutbacks  in  CETA.  how- 
ever, will  damage  this  program.  John  Busa, 
Acting  Administrator  for  the  Administra- 
tion on  Children.  Youth  and  Families  indi- 
cated that  a  loss  of  PSE  jobs  would  prob- 
ably cost  Headstart  programs  nationally. 
$25  million.  He  also  admitted  that  the  loss 
of  these  jobs  could  mean  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  children  served. 

The  facts  suggest,  therefore,  that  the 
social  'safety  net"  programs  will  even  be  af- 
fected by  the  elimination  of  CETA  public 
service  jobs.  The  Caucus  believes  that  this 
spill  over  effect  is  only  a  further  example  of 
the  damaging  effects  of  President  Reagan's 
budget  on  the  poor. 

CHILD  NUTRITIOR 

Certainly,  food  and  nutrition  programs 
are  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  the  health 
and  well-being  of  Americans,  particularly 
those  we  have  designated  as  the  poor  in  this 
nation.  Yet  the  Administration  wants  to  cut 
close  to  $1.8  billion  out  of  the  approximate- 
ly $4.5  billion  budget  for  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, which  include  school  lunch,  school 
breakfast,  and  the  Child  Care  Food  Pro- 
gram. 

All  subsidies  for  middle-  and  upper- 
middle-class  children  who  purchase  school 
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lunches  would  be  eliminated,  and  subsidies 
for  reduced-price  lunches  would  drop  by 
37t.  Some  $400  million  in  cuts  that  are  now 
effective  for  FY  1981  only  would  become 
permanent.  These  cute  include  reducing  the 
reimbursement  rates  for  all  school  lunches 
by  4.5  percent,  lowering  eligibility  for  re- 
duced-price lunches  to  185  percent  of  the 
poverty  level,  and  adjusting  reimbursement 
rates  for  inflation  once  rather  than  twice  a 
year.  Last,  schools  would  be  required  to 
verify  10  percent  of  all  applications  for  free 
and  reduc«d-price  school  meals. 

The  severity  of  the  proposed  cuts  in  the 
school  lunch  program  could  force  many 
schools  to  shut  down  their  programs.  Thus, 
studente  who  receive  free  lunches  would  be 
hurt  despite  Reagan's  promises  to  protect 
them.  And  the  reimbursement  rates  for 
child  care  centers  participating  In  the  Child 
Care  Food  Program  would  also  be  cut  under 
the  Reagan  proposals.  By  law  these  rates 
are  tied  to  those  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
grams; when  the  school  lunch  rates  are  cut. 
so  are  the  child  care  food  rates.  The  Admin- 
istration has  also  proposed  eliminating  all 
meal  supplemenU  (or  snacks,  such  as  fruit 
or  cheese)  from  the  Child  Care  Food  Pro- 
grams. 

EDUCATION  programs  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

For  years,  this  nation  debated  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  aid  to  education.  The  propo- 
nente  of  Federal  aid  to  education  took  the 
position  that  many  states  were  actually 
denying  education  opportunity  and  educa- 
tional equity  to  certain  school  children,  and 
that  therefore  the  Federal  government 
should  assume  the  role  of  protector  of  the 
educational  and  constitutional  righte  of  all 
children  in  this  regard.  An  important  ele- 
ment of  this  "protector "  role  was  the  re- 
quirement that  Federal  funds  be  used  to 
supplement  State  and  local  financial  efforts 
and  not  supplant  them.  According  to  Rea- 
gan's budget  document.  "A  Program  for 
Ekx>nomic  Recovery",  this  requirement, 
along  with  all  requiremente  for  State  and 
local  matching  funds,  would  be  eliminated. 

TTie  block  grant  supporting  local  educa- 
tion agencies  would  consist  of  about  12  pro- 
grams currently  providing  educational  serv- 
ices for  the  disadvantaged,  handicapped, 
adulte  requiring  t>asic  education,  migrants, 
and  school  districts  undergoing  desegrega- 
tion. The  State  block  grant  would  consist  of 
about  35  programs  that  (a)  provide  direct 
educational  services  for  handicapped,  ne- 
glected and  delinquent  children,  (b)  improve 
staffing  and  services  of  State  agencies,  and 
(c)  indirectly  support  improved  school  serv- 
ices including  assistance  to  school  libraries, 
curriculum  development  and  technical  as- 
sistance. AU  of  these  programs  are  the  very 
backbone  of  support  to  poor,  educationally 
deprived,  and  handicapped  children.  They 
would  be  lumped  together  and  stripped  of 
provisions  that  ensure  targeting,  procedural 
safeguards,  individualized  programming, 
l>arent  involvement  and  civil  righte  enforce- 
ment. State  and  local  educational  agencies 
would  be  freed  from  all  legislative  and  regu- 
latory prescription  and  allowed  to  set  their 
own  priorities  on  the  amounte  and  manner 
in  which  programs  for  vulnerable  popula- 
tions of  children  are  to  be  funded  and  im- 
plemented, if  at  all. 

The  Congressional  debates  on  educational 
opportunity  and  educational  equity  eventu- 
ally led  to  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  (Public  Law  89-10).  A  key  element  in 
Public  Law  89-10  was  "Title  I.  which  author- 
ized a  national  education  program  for  disad- 
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witaced  children,  and  Is  the  largest  pro- 
gram Included  in  the  local  education  agency 
block  grant. 

Section  101  of  that  law,  as  amended, 
states:  In  recognition  of  the  specific  educa- 
tional needs  of  children  of  low-Income  fami- 
lies and  the  impact  that  concentrations  of 
low-income  families  have  on  the  ability  of 
local  educational  agencies  to  support  ade- 
quate educational  programs,  the  Congress 
hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  financial  assistance 
(as  set  forth  in  this  part)  to  local  education- 
al agencies  serving  areas  with  concentra- 
tions of  children  from  low-income  families 
to  expand  and  improve  their  educational 
programs  by  various  means  (including  pre- 
school programs)  which  contribute  particu- 
larly to  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children. 
Later  the  law  was  amended  to:  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  migrant  children  (1966);  cor- 
rect abuses  of  Inadequate  fund  allocations 
to  the  disadvantaged:  and  require  local 
school  districts  to  measure  achievement  in 
the  basic  areas  of  reading  and  mathematics 
(1978). 

Title  I  programs  serve  5.9  million  low- 
income  and  educationally  deprived  children 
in  90  percent  of  our  nation's  school  systems. 
Two-thirds  of  these  students  are  poor  or 
near-poor,  54-60  percent  are  white.  35  per- 
cent are  Black  and  U  percent  are  Spanish- 
sumamed.  The  block  grant  proposal  would 
eliminate  more  than  1.0  million  children 
from  participating  in  the  Title  I  program. 

The  education  block  grant  raises  another 
serious  concern  with  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus:  the  potential  com- 
petition for  funds  with  other  disadvantaged 
groups.  For  example,  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  94-142.  the  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  Act.  requires  that  every  handi- 
capped child  must  be  provided  with  a  free 
appropriate  public  education.  This  legal 
standard  means  that  a  successful  law  suit 
could  probably  be  brought  against  an  LEA 
to  spend  94-142  funds  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children.  Without  a  change  in 
law.  Title  I  children,  in  particular,  would  be 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  the  competi- 
tion for  block  grant  monies  since  there  is  no 
Federal  or  State  law  requiring  that  disad- 
vantaged children  receive  "a  free,  appropri- 
ate public  education." 

Although  Title  VII,  bilingual  education 
programs,  were  removed  for  the  LEA  block 
grant,  a  number  of  States  require  bUlngual 
education  programs.  A  State  might  choose 
to  augment  its  bilingual  funds  from  block 
grant  monies  in  order  to  serve  all  children 
required  to  be  served  under  state  law,  fur- 
ther reducing  the  amount  of  funds  available 
for  compensatory  education. 

The  Caucus  does  not  support  a  weakening 
of  legal  protections  for  the  handicapped 
child  or  the  child  with  limited  E^nglish  profi- 
ciency. However,  we  view  the  potential  com- 
petition between  these  children  and  the  dis- 
advantaged child  as  harmful  to  public  edu- 
cation and  to  the  children  themselves.  Con- 
sequently, we  believe  that  this  problem  is  a 
further  Illustration  that  the  block  grant 
proposal  is  bad  public  policy. 

Also  the  evidence  on  State  monitoring  and 
management  of  Title  I  programs  Is  further 
reason  to  oppose  the  block  grant  approach. 
In  1977,  the  Rand  Corporation  concluded 
that  "the  federal  role  not  only  can  be  effec- 
tive in  helping  to  meet  the  needs  of  local 
districts  with  high  concentrations  of  target 
pupils,  it  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  ac- 
countability process.  Indeed,  effective  Im- 
plementation of  Title  I  at  the  state  and 
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local  levels  deserves  more  rather  than  less 
attention  from  the  federal  government, 
though  such  attention  should  be  based 
upon  a  realistic  understanding  of  state  prob- 
lems and  conditions." 

Budgetary  cuts  of  25  percent  are  awesome 
in  themselves  but  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal obliterates  all  categorical  aid  with 
little  or  no  provision  for  Federal  oversight, 
nor  any  assurance  that  the  original  Federal 
goals  would  be  carried  forward  by  the 
states.  The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
urged  that  proposals  to  consolidate  Federal 
education  programs  "should  be  preceded  by 
a  careful  analysis  of  their  impact".  The 
Caucus  feels  that  the  Administration's  block 
grant  proposal  has  failed  this  test:  there- 
fore, we  oppose  the  Administration's  plan 
and  the  budgetary  reduction  of  25  percent 
to  education  programs. 

JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith  indicated  that  programs  cur- 
rently administered  by  the  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
wUl  be  included  in  an  HHS  block  grant. 
However,  in  examining  the  Administration's 
current  information  on  their  HHS  block 
grants,  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that 
juvenile  justice  programs  will,  in  fact,  be 
part  of  a  social  service  block  grant.  Juvenile 
crime  and  delinquency  problems  are  major 
criminal  justice  issues.  Many  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  programs  serve  the  minority  disad- 
vantaged youth.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
youngsters  in  the  diversion  program  are  mi- 
norities and  80  percent  of  the  delinquent 
youth  served  by  prevention  initiatives  are 
disadvantaged  minorities.  Localities  obvious- 
ly need  assistance  in  dealing  with  juvenile 
delinquency  problems.  Since  many  of  these 
youngsters  will  be  impacted  by  cutbacks  in 
some  of  the  youth  employment  programs, 
there  is  an  even  greater  need  to  retain  fed- 
eral assistance  for  juvenile  justice  concerns. 
This  Committee  made  great  strides  last  year 
in  establishing  a  separate  office  for  juvenile 
justice  programs  and  developing  a  specific 
focus  on  the  serious  youth  offender.  The 
Caucus  would  hope  that  this  Conunittee  will 
continue  its  strong  support  for  juvenile  jus- 
tice and  oppose  the  elimination  of  the 
OJJDP  and  its  programs. 

CONCLUSION 

The  late  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
summed  up  our  differences  best  in  his  last 
sr>eech  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  said:  "The  moral 
test  of  government  is  how  it  treats  those 
who  are  in  the  dawn  of  life,  the  children: 
those  who  are  in  the  twilight  of  life,  the 
aged;  and  those  who  are  in  the  shadows  of 
life,  the  sick,  the  needy  and  the  handi- 
capped." 

The  Caucus  believes  that  the  Administra- 
tion's budget  fails  this  moral  test.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  has  been  a  conscious  politi- 
cal decision  to  reduce  those  programs  which 
serve  the  poor.  Someone  has  decided  that 
other  groups  are  more  deserving  of  federal 
'safety  net"  protection  than  the  poor.  Of 
course,  the  Administration  believes  that 
"the  poor  in  this  country  have  always  bene- 
fited much  more  from  a  boom  economy 
than  from  any  government  plan."  But  as 
New  York  City's  former  Human  Resources 
administrator,  Stanley  Brezenoff  says  the 
Administration  is  insisting  "that  the  labor 
market  will  suddenly  absorb  people  it  has 
never  been  able  to  absorb  before." 

If  the  Congress  allows  these  budget  reduc- 
tions, it  wUl  end  two  decades  of  remarkable 
progress  for  poor  people.  Conservative  poll- 
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ticlans  claim  that  President  Lyndon  John- 
son's Great  Society  failed  by  throwing 
money  at  problems.  Some  of  the  programs 
were  inefficient,  but  they  have  helped  to 
halve  the  number  of  people  living  below  the 
poverty  line— from  22.2  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation in  1960  to  11.6  percent  in  1979.  And  if 
non-cash  payments  to  the  poor,  such  as  food 
stamps,  are  counted,  the  gains  are  more  dra- 
matic. Only  3.1  percent  of  the  population 
now  lives  below  the  official  poverty  level.  In 
summary,  at  least  15  million  people  have 
been  lifted  out  of  poverty. 

E^ven  at  current  program  levels,  poverty 
has  not  been  eliminated.  Everyone  is  not  in- 
sured against  total  deprivation,  and  some  go 
without  necessary  food,  shelter,  and  health 
care  because  of  gaps  in  current  programs. 
These  are  the  pressing  issues  to  be  ad- 
dressed, not  program  cutbacks. 

The  Caucus  urges  this  Committee  to  con- 
tinue those  programs  which  provide  for  the 
needs  of  America's  poor. 

Thank  you.« 


DECRYING  LIES  ABOUT  SLAIN 
AMERICAN  NUNS 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  slander 
of  the  four  slain  American  nuns  in  El 
Salvador  is  an  outrage  that  offends  us 
all. 

I  raised  this  issue  in  a  hearing  held 
by  the  Inter-American  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, but  the  lies  and  insinu- 
ations spread  about  the  nuns  by  a 
group  that  seeks  to  advance  its  own 
hysterical  purposes  disturb  me  so  pro- 
foimdly  that  I  wish  to  expose  them  to 
all  my  colleagues.  The  press  release  I 
am  reprinting  below  exhibits  the 
extent  the  lies  about  the  nuns  has 
reached. 

Archbishop  James  A.  Hickey  of 
Washington,  formerly  bishop  of  Cleve- 
land, has  said  about  the  nuns,  "They 
gave  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  Gospel."  It  is  a  trage- 
dy that  the  Council  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Security  is  resorting  to  the  slander 
of  missionaries  for  its  own  self-serving 
purposes: 

Murdered  Nuns  in  El  Salvador  Suspected 
or  Aiding  Guerrillas 

Washington.  D.C— The  four  American 
church  women  slain  in  El  Salvador  may 
have  been  working  with  left-wing  guerrillas 
to  overthrow  the  government,  according  to 
evidence  uncovered  by  the  Council  for 
Inter-American  Security  (CIS). 

All  but  one  of  the  murdered  women  were 
members  of  the  Maryknoll  Society,  which 
has  earned  a  reputation  for  championing 
radical  politics  and  "liberation  theology". 

Two  of  the  nuns  were  killed  when  return- 
ing from  Nicaragua,  where  another  member 
of  the  Maryknoll  Society,  Sandlnista  Miguel 
D'Escoto,  is  Foreign  Minister.  D'Escoto 
edited  Maryknoll  magazine  for  ten  years. 

It  is  unknown  what  the  women  were  doing 
in  Nicaragua  at  a  time  when  vast  quantities 
of  arms  were  being  sent  through  Nicaragua 
to  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 
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"Leftists  in  Washington  say  that  one  of 
the  nuns  had  been  active  in  Nicaragua's  rev- 
olution that  overthrew  Somoza  and  in- 
stalled the  Sandlnista  regime,"  ot)served 
CIS  Publications  Director  Roger  Reed. 

The  slain  women  were  "committed  "  to  the 
movements  working  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment in  Ea  Salvador,  according  to  Mary- 
knoll nun  Peggy  Healy,  who  is  connected 
with  the  left-wing  Washington  Office  on 
Latin  America. 

The  press  in  El  Salvador  say  that  there 
are  indications  that  the  missionaries  were 
involved  with  the  guerrillas  seeking  to  take 
power. 

The  families  of  three  of  the  women  re- 
cently signed  an  ad  in  the  New  York  Times 
soliciting  contributions  to  the  Committee  in 
Solidarity  with  the  People  of  El  Salvador,  a 
group  that  supports  a  takeover  by  pro- 
Castro  guerrillas. 

United  Nations  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirk- 
patrick  has  said:  "the  nuns  were  not  just 
nuns,  they  were  political  activists  and  we 
should  be  very  clear  about  that." 

CIS  is  an  Independent  foreign  policy  re- 
search and  education  organization  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.* 


MASSACRE  IN  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  sup- 
porters of  U.S.  intervention  in  El  Sal- 
vador seek  to  justify  that  policy,  there 
is  much  talk  of  a  beleaguered  centrist 
government,  under  fire  from  the  left 
and  the  right.  A  horrifying  massacre 
occurred  last  year,  which,  if  the  U.S. 
press  had  reported  it,  might  have 
clarified  the  true  nature  of  the  moder- 
ate Salvadoran  Government  that  mil- 
lions of  American  tax  dollars  are  sup- 
porting. 

On  this  occassion,  the  Salvadoran 
Army  attacked  fleeing  refugees  who 
were  trying  to  cross  the  border  into 
Honduras.  Church  witnesses  estimate 
that  as  many  as  600  women  and  chil- 
dren were  slaughtered.  The  sadism 
and  depravity  displayed  by  the  troops, 
as  reported  by  the  following  article 
from  the  London  Sunday  Times  of 
February  22,  1981,  is  one  of  the  most 
horrifying  examples  of  violations  of 
human  rights  that  I  have  ever  read. 
Victims  or  the  Massacre  That  the  World 
Ignored 

Lolita  Guardado  was  awakened  at  about  4 
a.m.  by  a  strange  noise.  There  was  the  usual 
sound  of  the  persistent  drizzle  pouring 
through  the  roof  of  closely  packed  palm 
leaves  and  through  the  waH  of  mud  and 
sticks. 

But  outside,  across  the  Sumpul  river,  she 
could  hear  men  shouting.  Groups  of  peas- 
ants gathered  anxiously  in  the  grey  dawn  to 
watch  as  Honduran  soldiers  formed  a  line 
on  the  far  bank  and  ran  to  and  fro,  carrying 
stones  from  the  riverbed.  They  built  a  low 
wall.  Only  later  that  day,  after  her  family, 
friends  and  neighbours  had  been  slaugh- 
tered, did  she  fully  understand  why  they 
were  there. 

Lolita,  here  husband  Genaro  and  their 
eight    children    are    Salvadoran    peasants. 
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They  lived  along  with  about  1.500  others,  in 
Las  Aradas,  a  settlement  which  lies  a  few 
yards  inside  the  Salvadoran  border  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sumpul,  the  frontier  with  Hon- 
duras. 

There  were  few  comforts.  Lolita  was  con- 
sidered fortunate  because  at  least  she  had  a 
hut.  Most  of  the  others  lived  under  trees, 
with  sheets  of  plastic  to  protect  them  from 
the  rain.  There  was  no  electricity,  no  clean 
water,  no  medicine,  barely  enough  food  and 
no  road.  But  Las  Aradas,  they  believed,  had 
one  virtue.  It  was  so  remote  that  they  were 
safe  from  the  violence  between  the  left  and 
the  right  that  wracks  El  Salvador.  They  had 
fled  from  their  houses  and  land— away  from 
the  soldiers,  the  national  guard,  the  secret 
police,  the  right-wing  death  squads  and  left- 
wing  guerrillas  to  this  haven. 

That  morning  a  group  of  300  peasant  refu- 
gees, mostly  women  and  children,  had  ar- 
rived after  a  three-day  trek  through  the 
Salvador  mountains.  Few  of  them  would 
survive  the  day. 

As  Margarita  Lopez,  a  bright  and  pretty 
16-year-old  was  preparing  tortiUas  for  the 
new  refugees,  300  Salvadoran  soldiers  from 
Chalatenango  army  base  were  already 
taking  up  position  behind  the  nearest  hills. 
Beside  them,  merging  into  the  forest,  were 
two  olive-green  helicopter  gunships,  each 
with  machineguns  and  bombs.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Sumpul,  150  Honduran  soldiers 
stood  behind  their  stone  wall. 

El  Salvador  and  Honduras,  although  tech- 
nically still  at  war  after  1 1  years,  were  at>out 
to  carry  out  their  first  joint  military  ven- 
ture. The  Salvadorans  call  it  an  'operacion 
de  limpieza"— a  cleaning  op>eration. 

The  decision  to  carry  out  the  attack  was 
made,  according  to  Honduran  sources,  at  a 
joint  meeting  between  Honduran  and  Salva- 
doran military  commanders  at  El  Poy,  a 
town  on  the  border  about  13  miles  from  Las 
Aradas. 

The  motive  was  clear.  In  the  border  area 
are  the  camps  of  the  left-wing  guerrillas, 
against  whom  the  Salvadoran  ruling  junta 
has  been  fighting  a  bloody  civil  war.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  main  channels  for  arms  ship- 
ments from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  The  Hon- 
durans  were  keen  to  help  because  they 
feared  l)oth  the  war  spilling  over  into  their 
territory  and  their  neighbor  falling  into 
communist  hands. 

The  only  flaw  in  the  plan  was  that  Las 
Aradas  was  not  a  guerrilla  base.  It  seems  not 
a  shot  was  fired  in  defense  by  the  people 
there.  But  for  the  Salvadoran  military 
mind,  the  distinction  between  peasant  and 
guerrilla  is  academic:  they  are,  indeed,  often 
one  and  the  same. 

Also,  the  guerrillas  need  peasant  suppori 
if  they  are  to  achieve  popular  insurrection 
and  more  Immediately  they  need  the  peas- 
ants to  provide  food  and  shelter  when  neces- 
sary. For  the  Salvadorans  this  made  the 
peasants  a  fair  military  target. 

The  "cleaning"  began  at  at>out  10  a.m.  on 
May  14  last  year.  Margarita  remembers  a 
deafening  explosion  of  gunfire  which  would 
continue  for  the  next  six  hours:  "the  bullets 
came  in  fistfuls.  They  went  through  the 
walls  of  houses,  people  were  falling  and 
cattle  were  dying.  The  bullets  were  every- 
where." 

Genaro  Guardado  heard  the  thud  of 
bombs  falling  outside  his  hut.  With  his  17- 
year-old  daughter.  Elmestina,  he  grabbed 
five  children,  all  under  12,  who  were  stand- 
ing outside,  and  ran,  Rosabel  Sibrian,  a  22- 
year-old,  saw  the  gunships  buzzing  low  over 
the  trees  and  heard  the  rattle  of  their  ma- 
chineguns. Then  he  saw  soldiers  standing 
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round  his  friend,  Amanda  Rodriquez:  "She 
begged  them  not  to  kill  her.  They  all 
opened  fire.  They  shot  her  11 -year-old  son." 

The  troops  has  surrounded  the  settle- 
ment. The  obvious  escape  route  was  across 
the  river  into  Honduras— that  was  when  the 
peasants  learned  the  function  of  the  Hon- 
durian  soldiers. 

The  peasants  "ran  to  the  river  in  flocks," 
said  Genaro.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season  and  the  river  was  flowing  deep 
and  fast.  Margarita  ran  into  the  water  and 
found  it  came  up  to  her  neck:  "Children 
were  drowning.  The  Salvadoran  soldiers 
stood  on  the  bank  and  fired  at  us.  My  two 
friends  were  killed  next  to  me." 

As  Genaro  jumped  into  the  water  with 
about  70  people,  his  daughter  Emestina  was 
shot  dead  in  the  back  of  the  head.  First  he 
walked,  pulling  the  five  children,  across  to 
the  other  bank.  He  left  them  there  and 
went  back  for  Emestina's  body.  Then,  car- 
rying the  body,  he  walked  up  the  bank  to- 
wards the  Honduran  soldiers:  "lliey 
grabbed  Emestina  and  threw  her  into  the 
river.  Then  they  pushed  us  back  into  the 
river.  We  pleaded  with  them.  Begged  them. 
They  just  pushed  us.  They  didn't  fire  their 
rifles,  but  they  wouldn't  let  us  through. " 

He  returned  to  the  Salvadoran  side,  to 
face  the  guns.  "The  Salvadorans  fired  from 
the  hip  and  kept  their  guns  low.  I  suppose 
they  didn't  want  to  shoot  the  Honduran  sol- 
diers. But  they  fired  into  the  river."  Those 
who  survived  the  crossing  were  herded  to- 
gether by  the  Salvadoran  soldiers,  who  tied 
their  hands  and  made  them  lie,  face  down 
on  the  ground.  "They  beat  us  with  their 
rifle  butts.  They  kept  asking,  "Where  do 
you  keep  the  guns?  Who  are  the  guerrillas?" 

"They  took  groups  to  one  side  and  ma- 
chine-gunned them.  I  had  my  children  with 
me.  Then  a  soldier  cut  my  bonds.  I  don't 
know  why  he  did  that.  But  I  ran  with  my 
children.  Only  three  others  survived." 

Rosabel  Sibrian,  who  hid  between  some 
rocks,  says  the  nuUn  slaughter  took  place  on 
the  river  bank,  near  Las  Aradas:  "TTicre 
were  50  soldiers  and  they  gathered  a  big 
group  together.  Then  they  shot  them.  The 
people  were  screaming.  Those  who  would 
not  die  were  beaten  on  the  heads  with  rifle 
butts." 

He  says,  and  this  is  corroborated  by  other 
eye-witnesses,  that  the  soldiers  were  aided 
by  members  of  Orden.  a  paramilitary  right- 
wing  group,  distinctive  in  their  black  shirts 
with  skull-and-crossbones  insignia.  ""Some 
soldiers  and  Orden  people  gathered  children 
and  babies  together,"  said  Sibrian.  "I  saw 
them  throw  children  into  the  air  and  then 
slash  them  with  long  machetes.  They  cut 
their  heads  off  and  slit  their  bodies  in  two." 
One  soldier  told  the  mother  of  a  child:  "We 
are  killing  the  children  of  subversion." 

Sibrian  tried  to  run  downstream,  carrying 
his  baby  son.  Soldiers  chased  him  and  a 
bullet  smashed  into  Sibrian 's  leg:  "I  couldn't 
run  with  my  baby  any  more.  I  left  him 
beside  a  small  ditch,  then  rolled  away  and 
crawled  through  the  bushes.  I  thought  the 
soldiers  would  kill  him."  But,  in  one  of  the 
few  acts  of  humanity  carried  out  by  the  Sal- 
vadoran army  that  day.  they  did  not.  "TTiey 
picked  him  up  very  gently  and  carried  him 
away.  Later  I  heard  they  bought  him  milk 
in  a  local  town.  I  think  he  is  In  a  children's 
camp.  I  am  trying  to  find  him,"  said  Sibrian. 

Lolita  was  not  so  fortunate.  Just  after  the 
first  bombs  dropped  at  10  a.m.,  she  had  lost 
sight  of  her  husband.  So.  with  her  brother- 
in-law.  Angel,  and  three  of  her  children,  she 
made  her  way  slowly  upstream,  hiding  for 
long  periods  in  the  bushes  until  soldiers  and 
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p*r»milltary  men  had  passed,  she  went  for  a 
mile  along  the  Sumpul  until  the  cordon  of 
Honduran  soldiers  on  the  opposite  bantc  had 
ended.  Then  at  about  4  p.m.  she  started  to 
cross  the  river. 

She  walked  over  the  rocks  and  had  just 
reached  the  water  when  she  heard  rapid 
firing  behind  her  and  felt  a  burning  pain" 
all  over  her  body.  She  fell  backwards  into 
the  Sumpul.  Her  body  lay  in  the  water,  her 
head  resting  on  a  rock.  She  had  been  hit  by 
15  bullets,  in  an  arc  from  her  thigh  across 
the  small  of  her  back.  One  bullet  passed 
through  her  hand.  Two  of  her  children  lay 
dying  in  the  water  beside  her.  One  died 
quickly— a  bullet  had  passed  through  his 
armpit  into  his  chest;  the  other,  shot  in  the 
testicles,  did  not.  "He  lasted  half  an  hour," 
said  Lolita.  "I  couldn't  move.  I  couldn't  com- 
fort him."  Her  brother-in-law  was  dead.  too. 
She  lay  with  her  surviving  child  three-year- 
old  Ovidio.  clasped  to  her  breast.  He  had 
been  hit  in  the  leg  and  the  scalp. 

"Ovidio  kept  crying  and  shouting.  He 
called  out  Uncle  Angel,  Uncle  Angel!  Come. 
Come  see  my  mother.  Her  leg  is  bleeding 
into  the  water.  "  He  kept  talking  to  his  two 
brothers  long  after  they  were  dead.  He 
shouted  at  them;  "Why  don't  you  talk  to 
me?" 

After  dark.  Lolita  says  that  occasionally 
soldiers  walked  along  the  bank.  She  tried  to 
hold  Ovidio  still  smd  keep  him  quiet;  "The 
baby  cried  with  pain,  but  I  told  him  to  be 
silent.  I  heard  a  soldier  say:  Hit  them,  hit 
them  again.'  But  another  soldier  said;  "I 
have  hit  them  already.  Let's  not  shoot 
again.  They  will  just  die." 

"I  had  a  terrible  thirst.  The  water  was  full 
of  blood.  It  was  the  blood  of  my  children. 
But  I  kept  drinking  water,  drinking  water." 
That  night  she  felt  an  object  bump 
against  her  in  the  river.  Then  it  floated  off 
downstream.  It  was,  she  says,  the  head  of  a 
child.  The  next  morning  a  Honduran  fisher- 
man pulled  in  his  nets.  They  contained  the 
bodies  of  three  dismembered  children. 

Lolita  lay  In  the  river  until  after  dawn, 
when  a  group  of  four  Honduran  men  saw 
Ovidio  moving.  They  crossed  the  river  and 
put  Lolita  in  a  hammock,  then  carried  her 
to  a  Honduran's  home.  It  was  another  15 
days  l)efore  she  received  hospital  treatment. 
For  the  peasants,  the  l)€haviour  of  the 
army  at  Las  Aradas  was  not  new,  just  a  little 
more  extreme  than  usual.  The  Salvadoran 
soldiers  have  a  single  tactic  to  discourage 
peasant  support  for  guerrillas— terror. 
Lolita  and  her  husband  had  fled  to  Las 
Aradas  after  soldiers  had  decapitated  some 
of  their  neighbours.  The  heads  had  been 
left  neatly  by  the  side  of  the  road  to  ram 
the  lesson  home.  Most  refugees  have  stories 
of  such  appalling  brutality  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  it  became  almost  a  way  of  life. 
Officially  they  were  all  victims  of  a  massa- 
cre that  never  happened.  The  government 
of  El  Salvsulor  has  denied  that  any  killings 
took  place  at  the  Sumpul  river  on  May  14. 
On  June  25,  the  military  leader  of  Hondu- 
ras, President  Pollcarpo  Paz  Garcia,  said  on 
national  radio  that  the  massacre  did  not 
happen.  One  of  his  army  chiefs,  however. 
Colonel  Ruben  Montoya,  head  of  the  third 
military  region,  denied  that  the  Honduran 
army  had  taken  part,  while  admitting  that 
the  Incident  took  place;  "The  Honduran 
troops  did  not  help  in  the  killings  of  civil- 
ians." 

At  first  the  American  embassy  in  Teguci- 
galpa, the  Honduran  capital,  told  reporters 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support 
claims  of  a  massacre.  But  like  the  govern- 
ment, the  Americans  later  changed  their 
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line,   admitting  "something   happened"   at 
the  Siunpul  river  that  day. 

At  noon  the  day  after  the  massacre,  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  from  the  Capuchin 
order  walked  over  the  hills  towards  the 
Sumpul.  If  he  had  not,  then  the  massacre 
might  have  become  just  peasant  folklore. 
Father  Earl  Gallagher.  35,  comes  from 
Brooklyn,  New  York  City.  He  has  worked  in 
Honduras  for  four  years.  Because  of  his  pre- 
maturely grey  hair  and  prowess  at  climbing 
the  hills,  he  is  known  by  the  peasants  as 
"the  old  billy  goat." 

He  noticed  that  the  river  banks  looked 
strangely  black.  When  he  got  closer  he  saw 
why.  They  were  covered  in  a  thick  carpet  of 
buzzards.  In  the  village  of  Talquinta  he  met 
his  first  survivor,  a  10-year-old  boy  with 
bullet  wounds  in  his  mouth,  thigh  and 
shoulder. 

"I  heard  that  Salvadoran  troops  were 
coming  back  to  kill  the  survivors,"'  said  Gal- 
lagher. "I  felt  I  had  to  make  it  public  and 
perhaps  that  would  help  them."  It  did  not 
help  the  little  boy.  A  month  later  he  fled 
from  the  Honduran  army  back  to  El  Salva- 
dor, where  he  was  killed. 

Gallagher  returned  with  a  camera  and 
tape-recorder  and  took  down  the  stories  of 
dozens  of  survivors.  He  could  not  visit  the 
Sumpul  itself  because  it  was  still  patrolled 
by  members  of  Orden.  who  shot  intruders. 
Meanwhile,  dogs  and  buzzards  picked  the 
iKxlies  clean. 

On  June  24,  Gallagher's  report  condemn- 
ing the  massacre  and  the  role  of  the  soldiers 
of  both  El  Salvador  and  Honduras  was  pub- 
lished as  a  joint  declaration  by  the  priests 
of  Santa  Rosa  de  Copan. 

Gallagher  immediately  received  death 
threats  over  El  Salvador  Radio.  He  was 
threatened  with  expulsion  and  condemned 
by  the  Honduran  government.  The  then 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Eliseo  Perez  Ca- 
dalso,  said  on  July  1;  "The  church  declara- 
tion responds  to  a  well-orchestrated  cam- 
paign with  the  purpose  of  destabilizing  the 
convivial  and  highly  democratic  climate  in 
which  the  people  of  Honduras  live."" 

Gallagher's  report  reached  Washington, 
where  the  only  person  who  paid  attention 
was  Senator  Edward  Kennedy.  He  had  it 
placed  on  the  congressional  record  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  and  said;  ""I  am  deeply  concerned 
by  reports  of  increasing  hardship  and  often 
death  that  face  innocent  men,  women  and 
children  who  try  to  escape  the  escalating 
violence  in  El  Salvador."" 

But  the  world  paid  scant  attention,  inured 
perhaps  by  the  dally  stories  of  violence  in 
Latin  America.  The  Sumpul  massacre  was 
mentioned  in  a  few  newspapers  which  ran 
part  of  Gallagher's  report.  It  was  almost 
completely  ignored  by  the  American  press 
at  the  time.  "Our  thing  was;  it  happened. 
Come  and  have  a  look.  And  nobody  did.'" 
said  Gallagher. 

The  misery  for  the  Sumpul  survivors  and 
the  29.000  refugees  who  have  fled  El  Salva- 
dor for  Honduras  did  not  end  on  May  14. 

"They  live  In  fear."  Gallagher  said  last 
week.  "Their  only  hope  is  international  at- 
tention." 

He  and  other  priests  have  compiled  a  list 
of  incidents  against  refugees  since  the  mas- 
sacre. It  runs  into  several  pages,  a  litany  of 
murder,  rape  and  cruelty. 

Hundreds  of  refugees  have  been  handed 
to  Salvadoran  troops  to  face  certain  death. 
In  the  Honduran  town  of  Santa  Rosa  last 
week  an  18-year-old  girl  described  her  life  in 
El  Salvador.  She  lived  near  the  Honduran 
border  with  her  husband  until  soldiers  took 
him  away  and  shot  him.  She  moved  in  with 
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her  four  brothers.  Last  year,  Salvadoran  na- 
tional guards  took  them  out  of  the  house 
and  sprayed  them  with  liquid  from  cans 
they  carried.  "Their  skin  went  black.  Their 
eyes  melted,"  she  said.  Her  brothers  were 
pushed  into  a  cornfield  and  killed  with  ma- 
chetes. 

Last  week  we  spoke  to  Lolita,  who  now 
lives  with  her  husband  and  five  remaining 
children  in  an  adobe  hut  deep  In  the  Hon- 
duran hillside.  Life  for  her  Is  not  convivial. 
She  Is  afraid,  and  for  good  reason.  The  Hon- 
duran government  has  refused,  at  the 
urging  of  El  Salvador,  to  grant  Lolita  or  the 
other  refugees  ""refugee  status."  This  means 
their  movements  are  tightly  restricted  and 
they  cannot  find  work.  They  are  constantly 
threatened  with  expulsion. 

There  are  also  signs  that  the  Honduran 
goverrunent  is  growing  more  repressive.  A 
week  ago  a  colleague  of  Gallagher's.  Father 
Fausto  Milla,  was  arrested  by  security  men. 
He  was  blindfolded  and  Interrogated  for 
three  days.  He  had  just  returned  from  a 
human  rights  conference  in  Mexico  City 
where  he  presented  the  testimony  of  Lolita 
and  other  Sumpul  survivors. 

The  day  we  saw  Lolita.  she  had  been  vis- 
ited by  a  Honduran  security  man,  who 
threatened  her  with  expulsion  back  to  El 
Salvador.  "They  may  as  well  kill  me  here," 
she  said.  "'It's  easier."* 


CIVIL  AIR  PATROL  ANNUAL 
REPORT 

HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
newly  named  commander  of  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol's  congressional  group,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Brig.  Gen.  Johnnie 
Boyd,  national  commander  of  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol.  I  received  this  letter  along 
with  a  copy  of  the  CAP'S  1981  annual 
report. 

Due  to  space  limitations,  I  am 
unable  to  include  the  entire  report, 
but  I  would  like  to  share  General 
Boyd's  letter  with  the  House  at  this 

time. 

Civil  Air  Patrol. 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala., 

March  11,  1981. 
Hon.  Nick  Joe  Rahall  II. 
House  of  RepresentXLtives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rahall;  I  am  pleased  to  forward 
your  personal  copy  of  the  1981  Civil  Air 
Patrol  Annual  Report  to  Congress.  This 
year's  report  highlights  our  emergency  serv- 
ices mission  and  provides  an  update  of  our 
activities  in  support  of  the  cadet  program 
and  promotion  of  aerospace  education;  our 
other  two  missions  as  assigned  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  addition  to  continuing  progress  and  In- 
novation In  Aerospace  Education  and  the 
Cadet  Program.  1980  was  a  busy  year  for 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  in  the  search  and  rescue 
area.  Most  significantly.  CAP  saved  or 
shared  in  the  saving  of  115  lives  over  the 
course  of  the  year  while  responding  to  re- 
quests for  help  from  the  United  States  Air 
Force,    Aerospace    Rescue    and    Recovery 
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Center.  This  number  of  lives  saved  estab- 
lished a  new  all  time  high  record  for  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol.  Yet,  the  record  was  set 
while  participating  in  175  more  missions  but 
logging  almost  4.000  fewer  flying  hours 
than  In  1979.  This  favorable  comparison  is 
attributable  to  our  better  use  of  the  latest 
In  search  and  rescue  techniques  and  equip- 
ment to  reduce  flying  time,  thereby  saving 
energy.  Of  signal  importance  to  our  emer- 
gency service  efforts  in  the  future  was  the 
passage  of  legislation  which  will  allow  the 
Air  Force  to  reimburse  members  for  mainte- 
nance costs  Incurred  while  participating  in 
USAF  requested  rescue  missions. 

As  National  Commander  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  I  take  great  pride  in  presenting  you 
this  report  of  our  achievements  In  1980.  As 
we  enter  our  fortieth  year,  the  59.312  volun- 
teer members  of  CAP  join  with  me  In  thank- 
ing you  for  your  continuing  strong  interest 
in  and  support  of  our  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Johnnie  Boyd, 
Brigadier  General  CAP, 

National  Commander. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  my  asso- 
ciation with  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  and  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  will  share  the 
pride  of  CAP  members  all  over  this 
Nation,  in  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  in  1981.» 


AMERICAN  INVOLVEMENT  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 
•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  here  for  printing  two 
articles  that  address  the  ongoing 
debate  on  American  involvement  in  El 
Salvador.  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  growing  concern 
among  our  constituents  that  U.S. 
policy  mistakes  the  true  nature  of  El 
Salvador's  internal  conditions  and  pre- 
scribes the  wrong  solution.  It  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  clear  that  El  Salva- 
dor's Government  is  not  truly  centrist, 
nor  its  opposition  truly  extremist.  It 
remains  perfectly  clear— as  pointed 
out  by  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference— 
that  the  fundamental  threat  to  stabil- 
ity in  El  Salvador  and  the  whole  of 
Central  America  has  always  been  eco- 
nomic inequities  and  political  repres- 
sion. One  has  only  to  recall  the  infa- 
mous massacre  of  peasants  in  1932,  to 
realize  the  deep  historical  roots  of  the 
Salvadoran  conflict. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  reacting  wisely  to 
the  administration's  policy  in  El  Salva- 
dor, and  asking  that  policy  be  reexam- 
ined with  great  care  and  urgency. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  Feb.  1. 

1981] 

Two  Sides  of  the  Civil  War  ih  El 

Salvador 

(By  Stephen  Kinzer) 

San  Salvador,  Ei.  Salvador.— This  nation 

cannot  look  forward  to  a  real  solution  of  our 

terrible  conflict  without  the  reincorporation 
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of  socialists  and  social  democrats  in  the 
normal  political  process,"  says  President 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte. 

"These  people  are  being  used  by  the  left- 
ist terrorists.  The  moment  will  come  when 
they  see  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  bring 
change  to  our  country." 

Most  leftist  politicians  here  have  aban- 
doned conventional  opposition  and  joined 
the  insurgent  Democratic  Revolutionary 
Front  (FDR).  President  Duarte  said  in  an 
interview  that  he  would  encourage  them  to 
participate  in  elections  scheduled  for  next 
year,  but  warned  that  he  could  not  guaran- 
tee their  safety.  "In  a  climate  like  this,"  he 
said,  "nobody  can  protect  anybody." 

Duarte,  dressed  casually  and  appearing  at 
ease  after  two  months  In  office,  told  an  in- 
terviewer that  the  central  problem  of  this 
strifetom  country  is  that  "for  50  years  au- 
thority has  been  imposed  by  killing.  The  ex- 
treme right  still  has  people,  both  in  the 
army  and  outside  it,  who  believe  killing  is 
the  way  to  establish  order.  They  pinpoint 
anyone  who  does  not  believe  what  they  be- 
lieve as  a  Communist. 

"On  the  other  side,  the  left  is  training 
children  to  hate,  to  kill,  to  destroy.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  make  these  young  boys  realize 
that  they  are  doing  wrong. " 

Duarte  acknowledged  that  "we  have  not 
yet  achieved  social  justice  In  our  country. 
We  are  aiming  at  this  goal,  but  it  is  a  long 
and  difficult  process." 

Although  the  Salvadoran  military  has  re- 
pulsed several  major  attacks  by  the  large, 
powerful  rebel  army  in  recent  weeks.  Duarte 
was  reluctant  to  claim  victory. 

"This  is  not  the  end,"  he  concede  in  his 
well-guarded  office,  gesturing  often  with  his 
gnarled  fingers,  which  were  infected  after 
his  fingernails  were  pulled  off  by  army  tor- 
turers in  1972.  "We  cannot  call  this  a  victo- 
ry. 

"The  revolutionaries  have  their  machin- 
ery established.  Their  leaders  are  trained. 
They  have  support  from  abroad.  They  have 
thousands  of  active  supporters."' 

Asked  how  long  it  would  take  his  govern- 
ment to  subdue  the  rebels.  Duarte  would 
only  remind  his  questioner  that  "in  Venezu- 
ela it  took  more  than  15  years.  In  Colombia 
it  took  more  than  30  years.  In  Argentina  it 
took  more  than  12  years."" 

As  he  has  done  repeatedly  in  the  past. 
Duarte  characterized  his  government  as  a 
moderate  regime  caught  between  two  vio- 
lent extremes. 

"The  radical  left  seeks  to  implant  drastic 
social  and  economic  changes  under  a  totali- 
tarian system,"  said  the  55-year-old  Notre 
Dame  graduate.  "The  extreme  right  is  also 
totalitarian,  and  hopes  to  prevent  all 
change  through  massive  repression.  We 
Christian  Democrats  seek  to  avoid  both 
these  solutions."  and  Instead  take  the  "diffi- 
cult" middle  ground. 

That  claim  is  bitterly  disputed  by  revolu- 
tionaries here,  who  accuse  the  government 
of  acting  in  concert  with  rightist  forces  to 
prevent  change  in  El  Salvador's  feudal  soci- 
ety. 

"There  is  definitely  no  center  in  El  Salva- 
dor today,"  asserted  a  university  professor 
who  backs  the  rebel  front.  "There  are  only 
two  sides;  the  people  and  the  government. 
But  that  does  not  mean  both  sides  are  nec- 
essarily extreme. 

■"Anyone  who  opposes  the  government 
here  is  automatically  considered  an  extreme 
leftist.  Anyone  who  acts  on  humanitarian 
priciples  and  denounces  the  brutality  of  the 
army  Is  condemned  as  a  subversive." 

Spokesmen  for  the  opposition  are  almost 
impossible  to  find  here,  since  anyone  who 
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criticizes  the  regime  is  In  Immediate  danger. 
But  after  several  days  of  searching,  a  re^ 
porter  was  able  to  taU  with  an  American- 
educated  Intellectual  who  vigorously— 
though  not  publicly— spoke  out  against  the 
Duarte  government. 

"Part  of  what  is  happening  here  is  to  pre- 
tend that  nothing  is  happening."  he  said. 
"'Duarte  and  his  friends  are  increasing  their 
propaganda,  claiming  that  the  economy  ia 
getting  better,  that  they  are  pacifying  the 
country,  that  they  are  willing  to  negotiate 
with  the  left. 

"But  their  actions  directly  contradict 
their  public  statements.  They  have  declared 
a  state  of  siege,  revoking  all  constitutional 
guarantees.  They  have  passed  laws  prohibit- 
ing labor  organization. 

"They  send  soldiers  to  check  who  is  stay- 
ing away  from  work  when  strikes  are  called, 
and  those  people  disappear  soon  afterwards. 
They  have  abolished  most  legal  procesises 
and  given  the  military  the  right  to  make 
and  enforce  any  laws  they  like.  They  forbid 
any  unofficial  news  to  be  published  or 
broadcast. 

"Worst  of  all.  they  are  actively  massacring 
our  people.  Killing  10.000  Salvadorans.  as 
our  army  ha^s  done  during  the  last  two 
years,  is  equivalent  to  kiUlng  650.000  Ameri- 
cans." I  ask  you.  how  would  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes  respond  if  their  army 
killed  650.000  of  their  own  people? 

The  spokesman,  who  asked  not  to  be  iden- 
tified, agreed  that  a  rebel  victory  in  El  Sal- 
vador would  mean  sweeping  changes  in  the 
political  and  economic  structure  of  this 
long-suffering  country.  "The  economic  situ- 
ation of  El  Salvador  is  such  that  the  free 
market  economy,  as  defined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  [U.S.]  and  powerful  groups 
here,  is  not  a  viable  alternative.  And  in  a 
country  where  every  election  for  50  years 
has  been  fraudulent,  republican  democracy 
is  also  not  viable. 

"How  can  we  accept  an  economic  system 
imposed  by  those  who  have  shamelessly  ex- 
ploited our  country  for  generations?"  he 
asked.  "How  can  we  believe  elections  will  be 
fair  if  those  who  make  that  promise  are  pre- 
cisely those  who  have  stolen  every  election 
in  our  history? 

"The  American  view  is  that  a  revolution- 
ary government  is  unacceptable  because  it 
will  lean  to  the  left.  You  must  understand, 
to  us  Salvadorans.  this  is  not  a  strong  argu- 
ment." 

The  young  activist  had  harsh  words  for 
the  American  role  here. 

"Without  the  backing  of  the  United 
States,  this  regime  would  quickly  fall."  he 
asserted,  voicing  a  widely  held  view.  "This 
alone  is  a  powerful  argument  against  the  re- 
gime's claim  that  it  has  popular  support. 

"I  ask  you  this?"  he  concluded  rhetorical- 
ly, "if  the  left  has  no  popular  support,  as 
the  Americans  say.  then  how  is  it  possible 
that  between  May  and  December  of  last 
year.  6000  people  related  to  the  left  have 
disappeared?  How  was  it  possible  for  the 
left  to  launch  a  national  military  offensive? 

"Why  does  the  government  surpress  all  in- 
dependent news  sources  if  it  is  not  afraid  of 
the  truth?  Why  does  it  need  exceptional 
measures  like  a  national  curfew  and  mili- 
tary courts  to  maintain  itself? 

"If  the  government  was  truly  in  control  of 
the  country."  he  said,  "some  steps  would  be 
taken  to  loosen  these  measures.  The  fact 
that  this  has  not  been  done  and  will  not  be 
done  is  proof  that  Dttarte  and  the  Christian 
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Democrats  themselves  do  not  believe  what 
they  are  saving." 

[From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Mar.  27. 

1981] 

Salvador  Issue  in  Daixas 

(By  Bronson  Havard) 

The  sudden  thrust  of  American  foreign 
policy  to  make  San  Salvador  the  test  of  the 
United  States'  global  stand  against  commu- 
nism stirs  sensitivities  in  this  country  that 
President  Reagan  and  Secretary  of  State  Al- 
exander Haig  failed  to  anticipate. 

Perhaps  they  thought  there  would  be  a 
wave  of  protest  from  liberal  sind  youthful 
Americans  fearing  another  Vietnam,  but 
they  surely  did  not  realize  that  many 
Americans  of  all  ages  and  across  the  politi- 
cal spectrum  are  sympathetic  with  the 
struggle  of  most  Salvadorans  for  democracy 
and  social  justice. 

No  better  evidence  of  this  miscalculation 
of  foreign  policy  moves  by  the  new  adminis- 
tration is  available  than  a  development  this 
week  in  Dallas— the  part  of  Texas  and  the 
nation  that  gave  Mr.  Reagan  some  of  the 
strongest  political  support  in  his  election 
campaign  for  the  presidency. 

Arnong  the  strong  pro-Reagan  electorate 
were  Catholics.  Many  of  them  saw  in  Rea- 
gan's conservative  political  and  social  stands 
some  reflection  of  their  own  religious  philo- 
sophical view  of  life. 

But  this  week  the  Bishop  of  Dallas, 
Thomas  Tschoepe  issued  a  proclamation  to 
Catholics  of  Dallas  and  the  large  Northeast 
Texas  area  under  his  apostolic  jurisdiction, 
that  tends  to  firmly  support  the  United 
States  and  Latin  American  Catholic 
Church's  outspoken  opposition  to  any  U.S. 
government  policy  that  shores  up  an  op- 
pressive right-wing  government  in  San  Sal- 
vador. 

Bishop  Tschoepe  declared  March  24 
through  Dec.  2  the  "Year  of  the  Latin 
American  Martyrs." 

He  wrote.  'E)ear  people  of  the  diocese  of 
Dallas:  The  missionaries  to  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed people  of  Latin  America  have  called 
upon  the  Church  in  the  United  States  to 
support  them  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the 
gospel  to  all  people." 

He  went  on  to  point  our  that  March  24  is 
the  first  armiversary  of  the  assassination  of 
Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  of  El  Salvador, 
who  was  gunned  down  while  celebrating  the 
Holy  Mass. 

Romero  was  the  leading  figure  crusading 
against  the  military  dictatorship  that  en- 
slaved Salvadorans  for  most  of  their  coun- 
try's history.  It  is  widely  believed  he  was 
killed  by  right-wing  extremists  trying  to 
maintain  the  social  order. 
'  Dallas  Bishop  Tschoepe  also  pointed  out 
Dec.  2  is  the  anniversary  of  the  murder  of 
American  missionary  women  Ida  Ford. 
Dorothy  Kazen.  Maura  Clarke  and  Jean 
Donovan. 

Their  deaths,  an  increasing  accumulation 
of  evidence  shows,  were  at  the  hands  of  the 
Salvadoran  governments  National  Guard. 

'We  have  heard  at>out  their  deaths,  but 
we  know  too  little  about  the  nearly  100  mis- 
sionaries who  have  been  killed  in  Latin 
America  during  the  past  decade,"  said 
Bishop  Tschoepe.  "Their  deaths  are  a  wit- 
ness that  the  Church  is  concerned  with 
fighting  oppression  and  injustice  wherever 
it  may  be  found." 

The  Dallas  bishop's  proclamation  could 
not  he  interpreted  as  a  pure  political  state- 
ment because  he  makes  no  mention  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  that  is  giving  increased  mili- 
tary   aid    to    the    Salvadoran    government 
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junta.  It  does,  however,  signal  that  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy  could  once  again  divide  the 
people  of  this  nation  and  allies  in  the  world 
as  the  American  policy  in  Vietnam  did  only 
a  short  time  ago. 

A  serious  error  has  been  made  in  the 
Reagan  administration,  one  that  has  led  the 
relatively  conservative  Bishop  of  Dallas  to 
ally  himself  and  his  people  with  what  the 
Catholic  Church  of  San  Salvador  and  some 
other  Latin  American  countries  feel  is  the 
real  political  social  struggle  in  those  lands.* 
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FIRST  CONGRESS  OF  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL PHYSICIANS 
FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  NU- 
CLEAR WAR 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  again 
today  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  proceedings  of  the  First 
Congress  of  the  International  Physi- 
cians for  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear 
War. 

The  preamble  of  the  first  congress  is 
significant  in  its  recognition  of  the  ul- 
timate consequences  of  nuclear  war. 
The  physicians  state  their  belief  that 
all  physicians  should  join  in  the  effort 
to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons,  and  the 
reasons  therefor. 

I  have  also  included  the  first  con- 
gress conclusions  as  to  what  physi- 
cians can  do  to  prevent  nuclear  war, 
and  the  role  of  physicians  in  the  post- 
attack  period. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed 
the  words  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  in  the  world  on  the 
need  to  prevent  nuclear  war: 
Preamble 

Nuclear  war  would  be  the  ultimate  human 
and  environmental  disaster. 

The  immediate  and  long-term  destruction 
of  human  life  and  health  would  be  on  an 
unprecedented  scale,  threatening  the  very 
survival  of  civilization. 

The  threat  of  its  occurrence  is  at  a  dan- 
gerous level  and  is  steadily  increasing. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  nuclear  war,  in- 
valuable and  limited  resources  are  being  di- 
verted unproductively  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  leaving  essential  human,  social,  medi- 
cal, and  economic  needs  unmet. 

For  these  reasons,  physicians  in  all  coun- 
tries must  work  toward  the  prevention  of 
nuclear  war  and  for  the  elimination  of  all 
nuclear  weapons. 

Physicians  can  play  a  particularly  effec- 
tive role  because  they: 

(a)  are  dedicated  to  the  prevention  of  ill- 
ness, care  of  the  sick  and  protection  of 
human  life; 

(b)  have  special  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems of  medical  response  in  nuclear  war: 

(c)  can  work  together  with  their  col- 
leagues without  regard  to  national  bound- 
aries: 

(d)  are  educators  who  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  inform  themselves,  their  colleagues  in 
the  health  professions,  and  the  general 
public. 


What  I*HysiciANS  Can  Do  To  Prevent 
Nuclear  War 

Review  available  information  on  the  medi- 
cal implications  of  nuclear  weapons,  nuclear 
war  and  related  subjects. 

Provide  information  by  lectures,  publica- 
tions and  other  means  to  the  medical  and 
related  professions  and  to  the  public  on  the 
subject  of  nuclear  war. 

Bring  to  the  attention  of  all  concerned 
with  public  policy  the  medical  implications 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Seek  the  cooperation  of  the  medical  and 
related  professions  in  all  countries  for  these 
aims. 

Develop  a  resource  center  for  education 
on  the  dangers  of  nuclear  weapons  and  nu- 
clear war. 

Encourage  studies  of  the  psychological  ob- 
stacles created  by  the  unprecedented  de- 
structive power  of  nuclear  weapons  which 
prevent  realistic  appraisal  of  their  dangers. 

Initiate  discussion  of  development  of  an 
international  law  banning  the  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  similar  to  the  laws  which  outlaw 
the  use  of  chemical  and  biologic  weapons. 

Encourage  the  formation  in  all  countries 
of  groups  of  physicisins  and  committees 
within  established  medical  societies  to 
pursue  the  aims  of  education  and  informa- 
tion on  the  medical  effects  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Establish  an  international  organization  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  various  na- 
tional medical  groups  working  for  the  pre- 
vention of  nuclear  war. 

The  Role  of  Physicians  in  the  Postattack 
Period 

Considering  the  known  thermal,  blast  and 
radiation  effects  of  a  one  megaton  thermo- 
nuclear explosion  over  an  industrial  city  of 
about  four  million  persons,  we  know  that 
from  200,000  to  nearly  500,000  immediate 
deaths  would  result,  with  an  additional 
400.000  to  over  600,000  injured,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  attack. 

Instantaneous  death  will  occur  as  a  result 
of  temperatures  greater  than  in  the  sun 
itself,  and  from  immense  blast  effects.  Phys- 
ical structures  will  be  converted  into  un- 
recognizable rubble  and  social  organization 
will  disintegrate.  Many  injured  will  die  as  a 
consequence  of  huge  fires  and  intense  radio- 
active fallout.  Neither  doctors  nor  the  hos- 
pitals in  which  they  work  will  be  spared. 

In  addition  to  the  dead,  there  will  be  the 
injured,  some  walking  with  clothes  in  shreds 
and  skin  peeling  in  sheets  from  burns,  some 
trapped  in  buildings  or  basements.  Many  of 
these  will  be  destined  to  die.  Many  who  are 
rescued  may  not  survive  the  crush  injuries, 
multiple  fractures  or  henunorhages.  Others 
will  die  in  days  or  in  weeks  from  bums, 
traumatic  wounds  or  radiation  exposure. 

Many  of  those  injured  by  a  nuclear  blast 
would  have  combinations  of  bums,  exten- 
sive lacerations  and  sublethal  doses  of  neu- 
tron and  gamma  radiation.  Grave  psycho- 
logical trauma  affecting  Iwth  physician  and 
patient  will  further  aggravate  the  already 
severe  problems  of  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
These  many  factors  complicate  the  outcome 
of  therapy  and  would  critically  affect  the 
medical  decisions  on  who  should  receive 
care  and  who  could  only  be  allowed  to  die 
with  such  minimal  supportive  measures  as 
might  be  available.  Bum  and  radiation  inju- 
ries, regardless  of  other  complications,  will 
place  the  greatest  strain  on  medical  person- 
nel and  facilities.  Prom  the  British  experi- 
ence in  wartime  London,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  acute  treatment  of  only  34,000  serious 
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bum  cases  would  require  170.000  health  pro- 
fessionals and  8.000  tons  of  supplies. 

A  city  struck  by  a  single  one  megaton 
bomb  would  find  its  electrical,  water  and 
food  supplies  totally  disrupted.  The  tech- 
niques of  modem  medical  care  would  be  se- 
riously compromised  if  not  entirely  halted. 
Much  of  the  essential  supply  of  blood,  anti- 
biotics and  other  materials  would  be  de- 
stroyed. A  target  nation,  however,  might 
cope  partially  with  the  consequences  of 
having  one  city  struck  by  a  single  nuclear 
bomb.  The  surviving  doctors  and  other 
health  professionals  could  respond,  support- 
ed by  help  from  outside  the  stricken  city, 
but  with  severe  limitations.  The  response 
would  fall  much  below  acceptable  medical 
standards. 

In  peacetime  the  medical  care  system  can 
cope  successfully  with  a  very  small  number 
of  the  kind  of  casualties  which  can  be  ex- 
pected in  huge  numbers  from  the  explosion 
of  a  single  nuclear  bomb.  Successful  treat- 
ments of  extensive  bums,  of  crushing  inju- 
ries, of  fractures  and  lacerations,  of  perfo- 
rating wounds  of  abdomen  and  thorax,  and 
of  sublethal  to  near-lethal  doses  of  radi- 
ation all  require  the  full  availability  of 
modem  medical  technology  and  the  finely 
developed  skills  of  medical  and  other  sup- 
port personnel.  The  medical  capacity  of  any 
nation  would  be  severely  strained,  if  not  for 
a  period  overwhelmed,  by  dealing  with  the 
victims  of  even  a  single  nuclear  bomb. 

Nuclear  war.  however,  is  very  likely  to  in- 
volve more  than  the  appalling  destruction 
from  a  single  nuclear  bomb,  or  even  a  few 
bombs.  With  more  than  50,000  nuclear 
weapons  in  existing  stockpiles  we  must  face 
the  prospect  of  the  explosion  of  hundreds 
and  perhaps  thousands  of  bombs,  many  pos- 
sessing hundreds  of  times  the  explosive 
power  of  those  that  destroyed  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki.  As  tens  or  hundreds  of  cities 
are  simultaneously  attacked  death  and  casu- 
alties escalate  geometrically.  The  fabric  of 
society  would  disintegrate  and  the  medical 
cao-e  system,  deprived  of  the  facilities  devel- 
oped over  the  years,  would  revert  to  the 
level  of  earlier  centuries.  The  surviving 
walking  wounded,  physician  and  layman 
alike,  could  only  provide  what  mutual  com- 
fort the  remnants  of  their  individual  hu- 
manity would  permit.  The  earth  will  be 
seared,  the  skies  heavy  with  lethal  concen- 
trations of  radioactive  particles,  and  no  re- 
sponse to  medical  needs  can  be  expected 
from  medicine.* 


RECOGNIZING  THE  IMPOR- 
TANCE OF  FOREIGN  LAN- 
GUAGE TRAINING 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  who  have  traveled  outside  this 
country  and  who  have  dealt  with  for- 
eign government  officials  have  been 
impressed  by  the  facility  with  which 
so  many  non-Americans  speak  our  lan- 
guage. It  brings  home  to  me  the  need 
to  encourage  foreign  language  training 
for  students  across  the  United  States 
so  that  we  may  work  more  easily  with 
other  countries  and  establish  soimd 
trade  relationships.  Our  colleague 
Paul  Simon,  a  veteran  of  the  cam- 
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paign  to  promote  language  training, 
has  authored  an  excellent  book  on  this 
subject,  "The  Tongue-Tied  American: 
Confronting  the  Foreign  Language 
Crisis."  His  findings  were  reviewed  by 
Flora  Lewis  in  her  article,  "The  Lan- 
guage Gap,"  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  February  15,  1981.  It 
merits  our  attention  and  I  am  happy 
to  share  it  with  our  colleagues: 
The  Language  Gap 
(By  Flora  Lewis) 

Talk  about  restoring  U.S.  influence  in  the 
world  has  focused  on  weapons,  intelligence, 
hard  political  and  economic  bargaining.  But 
it  has  overlooked  one  vital  tool  in  under- 
standing and  swaying  other  countries.  Ef- 
fective use  of  these  other  resources  requires 
a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  which  we 
have  been  losing  for  over  a  generation. 

United  States  Representative  Paul  Simon 
of  Illinois  surveyed  the  situation  and  found 
it  so  bad  that  he  has  written  a  book  about  it 
called  "The  Tongue-Tied  American:  Com- 
fronting  the  Foreign  Language  Crisis." 

By  1976,  he  says,  (and  the  trend  has  prob- 
ably since  been  continuing  downward)  fewer 
than  4  percent  of  students  in  U.S.  public 
schools  studied  more  than  two  years  of  a 
foreign  language  and  fewer  than  18  percent 
left  high  school  with  any  foreign  language 
study  at  all. 

E}ven  in  specialized  fields  such  as  diploma- 
cy and  trade,  our  ability  to  deal  with  for- 
eigners in  their  own  tongues  lags  enormous- 
ly behind  the  mushrooming  growth  of  coun- 
tries that  are  insisting  on  communicating  in 
their  own  language.  The  globe  may  be  get- 
ting smaller  in  terms  of  the  time  it  takes  to 
get  around  it,  but  its  babel  keeps  expanding. 

Mr.  Simon,  calling  for  an  energetic  Feder- 
al aid  program  that  probably  is  not  at  all 
the  best  way  to  reverse  the  trend,  points  out 
the  national  handicaps  of  having  so  few 
Americans  able  to  deal  with  people  who 
don't  learn  English. 

The  shortage  of  Persian  speakers  in  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Teheran  surely  contributed 
to  our  lack  of  insight  as  the  Iranian  revolu- 
tion gathered  steam.  Our  shortage  of  Japa- 
nese-speaking representatives  surely  inhib- 
its U.S.  exports. 

These  are  urgent  practical  arguments,  but 
they  only  address  the  surface  problem,  be- 
cause language  is  not  just  a  way  of  doing 
business.  It  unlocks  the  compartments  of 
the  world. 

For  a  long  time,  we  had  an  advantage  in 
our  ability  to  see  over  the  walls  of  national 
cultures  and  have  a  sense  of  what  was  going 
on.  As  a  nation  of  immigrants,  we  knew 
many  tongues  and  many  traditions.  But  the 
pressure  of  the  melting  pot,  the  urge  to 
create  and  join  a  national  identity,  smelted 
out  these  skills.  Second-  and  third-genera- 
tion Americans  rejected  the  voices  of  "the 
old  cotintry,"  and  even  when  ethnic  senti- 
ment arose  again  in  the  1960's  and  70's. 
there  was  not  an  accompanying  revival  of 
interest  in  other  languages. 

Sadly,  by  the  time  we  really  came  to  need 
the  knowledge,  it  was  largely  gone.  Now  it 
will  take  conscious  effort  and  a  renewed 
sense  of  mental  adventure  to  equip  America 
for  the  global  role  we  want  to  play.  But  the 
effort  is  well  worth  while  in  every  sense,  in- 
cluding moral  sind  cultural  enrichment. 

Language  is  the  way  people  think  as  well 
as  the  way  they  talk,  the  summation  of  a 
point  of  view.  Its  use  reveals  unwitting  atti- 
tudes. People  who  use  more  than  one  lan- 
guage  frequently    find   themselves   having 
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somewhat  different  patterns  of  thought  and 
reaction  as  they  shift.  Some  phrases  cannot 
really  be  trsmslated,  but  grasping  for  an 
equivalent  gives  another  perception  of  the 
world,  which  enlarges  total  vision.  This  is 
the  great  value  of  learning  foreign  lan- 
guages: it  goes  far  beyond  the  convenience 
of  communication. 

Children  can  leam  any  language  with 
equal  facility  and  it  doesn't  seem  to  confuse 
them  to  leam  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
Later,  the  main  block  is  in  learning  a  first 
foreign  language:  after  that  each  subse- 
quent one  comes  more  easily.  The  highest 
hurdle,  I  think,  is  the  sut>conscious  difficul- 
ty of  accepting  that  there  is  more  than  one 
correct  way  to  say  anything,  after  having 
been  carefully  taught  that  there  is  a  right 
way  and  that  the  rest  are  wrong. 

When  the  validity  of  difference  is  ac- 
knowledged with  everyday  words,  it  is  much 
easier  to  see  why  different  people— and  all 
the  more,  people  of  different  cultures — can 
have  varying  ideas  and  priorities.  It's  like 
taking  off  blinders  and  acquiring  side-vision 
even  though  you  can  never  look  through 
someone  else's  eyes. 

The  gain  matters  more  than  ever  in  a 
world  where  people  are  pressing  closer  and 
more  abrasively  against  each  other,  and  lan- 
guage has  become  the  embodiment  of  iden- 
tity and  aspiration  for  so  many.  Even  world- 
ly, modem  countries  such  as  Belgium  and 
Canada  are  tearing  themselves  apart  on  the 
language  issue  because  it  represents  not 
only  access  to  public  power  but  a  sense  of 
community  rights  and  values. 

Ironically,  in  today's  strife  over  the  mis- 
named issue  of  bilingualism.  we  are  stress- 
ing the  problem  of  getting  aU  children  to 
leam  one  language.  Foreign-bom  chUdren 
living  here  should  be  learning  English,  of 
course,  and  that  as  quickly  as  possible.  But 
it  is  a  pity  for  children  bom  in  this  country 
to  be  consigned  to  the  poverty  of  a  single- 
language  education.  The  need  of  all  is  for 
more,  not  less. 

A  fool  in  17  languages  is  no  less  foolish 
than  in  one.  But  understanding  other  peo- 
ple's speech  can  open  a  window  to  their 
minds  and  feelings,  and  it  helps  open  our 
own.  The  fact  that  many  people  around  the 
world  are  attracted  to  American  cultural  ex- 
pressions—in song,  in  food,  in  clothes— 
doesn't  necessarily  help  us  to  get  along  with 
them.  For  Americans  to  find  out  how  others 
tick  and  how  l>est  to  deal  with  them,  more 
of  us  need  to  leam  their'languages^ 


FACTS  ON  WELFARE  REFORM 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  in  this 
Chamber  on  the  so-called  cruelty  of 
the  President's  economic  program  and 
its  effects  on  the  poor  people  of  our 
country. 

Some  of  those  who  attack  the  at- 
tempts by  the  Reagan  administration 
to  properly  address  the  issue  of  wel- 
fare reform  often  cite  a  study  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  which  projects  a  reduction  of 
658,000  clients  from  the  current  wel- 
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fare  rolls  as  evidence  of  the  uncaring 
attitude  of  the  Prestdenfs  program. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  reduction  In 
the  total  number  of  people  receiving 
welfare  represents  anything  but  a 
return  to  a  commonsense  approach  of 
providing  benefits  to  those  who  truly 
need  assistance. 

Recently,  Mr.  Ken  Scott,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  WRC 
Radio,  delivered  an  excellent  editorial 
on  the  subject  of  welfare  reform.  I  be- 
lieve many  of  my  colleagues  would 
find  Mr.  Scott's  statement  enlighten- 
ing and  am  therefore  inserting  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  statement  follows: 

If  David  Stoclunan  and  his  people  have 
done  their  job  properly  .  .  .  they  probably 
are.  We  hope  so.  Not  because  we  want  to  be 
cast  as  administration  supporters  "no 
matter  what"  .  .  .  but  because  as  we've  said 
for  years,  many  of  the  programs  of  the  last 
two  decades  are  nothing  more  than  well 
meaning  disasters.  Disasters  that  have  dou- 
bled and  tripled  the  cost  of  Government  at 
an  alarming  rate,  while  achieving  little  or 
no  success.  Disasters  that  have  become  self 
perpetuating  sacred  cows  threatening  our 
very  existence. 

President  Reagan  points  out  that  he  is  ac- 
customed to  all  these  attacks,  noting  that 
when  a  similar  move  on  welfare  reform  took 
place  In  California  when  he  was  Governor, 
fully  350.000  people  simply  disappeared 
from  the  welfare  rolls.  And  there  was  no  in- 
dication that  any  were  victims  of  destitu- 
tion. There  was  a  similar  occurrence  some 
years  ago  in  a  suburb  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Reagan's  Deputy  Press  Secretary, 
Kama  Small,  allows  the  White  House  is 
hopeful  some  of  those  658,000  families  men- 
tioned in  the  Health  and  Human  Services 
projection  will  also  disappear.  We  think 
they  probably  will. 

Frankly,  we  wish  all  the  doomsayers 
would  disappear,  too.  Welfare  reform 
doesn't  mean  attacking  the  poor.  It  means 
getting  rid  of  the  bad  apples  and  redefining 
the  terms  "poor"  and  "poverty  levels." 
When  we  look  back  over  the  past  twenty 
years  it's  like  a  recurring  nightmare.  We  re- 
member writing  alarmed  editorials  t>ecause 
"the  great  society "  kept  doubling  the 
number  of  poor  people  in  the  United  States 
by  simply  redefining  what  poor  meant. 
Young  married  college  students  from  upper 
middle  class  families  suddenly  were  classi- 
fied as  below  poverty  levels  t)ecause  they 
constituted  a  household  but  had  no  official 
income.  So  did  wealthy  retired  widows,  wid- 
owers and  couples.  The  examples  are  legion. 
And  the  abuse  of  such  definitions  along 
with  the  outrageous  mismanagement  and 
downright  dishonesty  that  was  perpetrated 
by  some  of  those  administering  the  pro- 
grams combined  to  bring  this  country  to  the 
edge  of  t>ankruptcy.  Does  anyone  really  be- 
lieve that  currently  a  third  of  all  U.S. 
households  should  be  receiving  welfare  in 
some  form  or  another?  Not  hardly,  but  they 
do! 

Before  good  intentions  became  zealous, 
grandiose  schemes  fueled  by  the  question- 
able aspirations  and  motives  of  bureaucrats, 
a  large  percentage  of  those  now  receiving 
such  welfare  would  simply  have  accepted 
the  concept  that  made  America  grow.  They 
would  have  worked  to  improve  their  lot  and 
would  have  done  without  some  of  the  non- 
necessities  of  life  that  now  seem  to  be  neces- 
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sities.  Things  like  beer,  wine,  alcohol,  auto- 
mobiles and  color  TV  sets. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  drive  that  Mr.  Reagan  is 
making  for  a  new  direction  in  America  is  a 
drive  to  change  an  insidious  attitude  that 
has  been  sold  to  the  American  people.  An 
attitude  that  this  country  guarantees  every- 
body a  piece  of  the  pie.  It  doesn't  and  it 
never  has.  It  is  great  because  it  guarantees 
everybody  an  equal  chance  at  as  big  a  piece 
of  pie  as  a  person  can  honestly  earn. 

So  Government  isn't  here  to  provide  the 
pie.  It's  here  to  enforce  that  word 
"honesty"  ...  to  guarantee  those  equal 
rights  .  .  .  and,  certainly,  to  care  for  the 
truly  needy.* 
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EL  SALVADOR:  THE  NEED  FOR 
RESTRAINT 

HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
crisis  in  El  Salvador  concerns  us  all.  As 
a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1509,  the  Studds 
resolution,  I  am  opposed  to  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador.  U.S.  support  must 
deal  with  the  realities  of  the  tenuous 
situation  that  exists  in  that  country. 
We  cannot  justify  the  pumping  of  mil- 
itary hardware  and  advisers  into  a  po- 
litically and  economically  unstable 
nation.  We  must  be  more  responsible 
with  our  actions.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our  col- 
leagues, I  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times: 

Spreading  Brushfire  to  the  South 
(By  Flora  Lewis) 

The  policies  now  being  adopted  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  El  Salvador  were  essentially 
already  decided  by  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion before  last  year's  elections.  And  they 
were  already  being  challenged  by  insiders 
on  the  grounds  that  they  would  boomerang 
against  the  U.S. 

This  emerges  clearly  from  a  "dissent 
paper"  drawn  up  by  people  from  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  the  State  and  De- 
fense Departments  and  the  C.I.A..  dated 
Nov.  6,  1980.  The  paper  has  been  circulated 
inside  the  Government  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed when  a  policy  has  been  established, 
but  serious  doubts  remain  among  an  impor- 
tant group  of  knowledgeable  officials  about 
the  wisdom  and  effectiveness  of  the  deci- 
sions. 

They  make  some  serious  charges,  includ- 
ing one  that  an  energetic  but  mainly  covert 
U.S.  intervention  took  place  last  year  "to 
prevent  the  crisis  in  El  Salvador  from  cli- 
maxing prior  to  the  elections."  Events  have 
developed  further  since  then,  but  the  argu- 
ments and  insights  remain  valid.  Most  im- 
portant is  the  charge  that  vital  intelligence 
contradicting  the  dominant  view,  which 
urges  intervention,  has  been  suppressed 
"within  various  bureaucracies,"  not  just 
one. 

Already  last  year,  the  paper  said,  the  U.S. 
was  training  Salvadorans  at  its  bases  in 
Panama  in  the  largest  training  program  it 
has  ever  sponsored  for  any  Latin  American 
country  in  a  single  year.  Argentina  had 
become  the  second-largest  trainer  of  S&lva- 
doran  officers.  Chile  and  Uruguay,  where 


the  U.S.  ran  a  highly  controversial  and 
nasty  counterlnsurgency  program  in  the 
1960's,  were  also  providing  advisers  on  intel- 
ligence, logistics  and  urban  and  rural  coun- 
terlnsurgency. 

The  President  of  Panama  objected  public- 
ly to  the  scope  of  the  program  on  his  terri- 
tory. Nobody  paid  attention.  Other  govern- 
ments in  the  region  have  expressed  sharp 
concern  about  U.S.  action.  However,  the 
paper  says,  right-wing  Guatemalan  military 
officers  have  been  talking  about  their  own 
intervention  in  Salvador,  while  opposition 
guerrillas  in  both  countries  have  increased 
cooperation  and  gained  ground. 

U.S.  intelligence  knows  about  a  paramili- 
tary strike  force  in  Guatemala,  the  report 
goes  on,  made  up  of  former  members  of  So- 
moza's  Nicaragutm  National  Guard,  anti- 
Castro  Cubans.  Guatemalan  military  per- 
sonnel and  mercenaries. 

Rather  waspishly.  the  dissenting  officials 
note  that  the.v  haven't  substantiated 
charges  that  the  C.I.A.  is  promoting  this 
force.  But  they  say  its  movements  and  con- 
nections with  Miami  "could  not  be  main- 
tained without  the  tacit  consent— or  practi- 
cal incompetence— of  several  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies  including  the  C.I.A..  F.B.I.. 
and  the  Immigration  and  Customs  Serv- 
ices." 

Guatemala,  it  should  be  remembered,  was 
one  of  those  rather  spectacular  "wins"  in 
what  are  now  considered  the  golden  days  of 
U.S.  strength  and  dominion.  A  pro-Commu- 
nist Government  was  ousted  in  1954  by  a 
C.I.A. -sponsored  attack  that  cost  a  total  of 
two  lives. 

But  ever  since,  defeat  has  been  nibbling 
away  at  the  supposed  victory  because  noth- 
ing was  done  to  respond  to  social  grievances. 
Twenty-seven  years  and  a  great  many 
deaths  later,  Guatemala  is  again  a  fragile, 
dangerous  country  with  mounting  insurgen- 
cy. Even  when  winning  seemed  easy,  it 
wasn't  enough  to  settle  the  underlying 
issue. 

The  report  also  cites  intelligence  that  a 
hard-line  majority  in  the  Honduran  military 
establishment,  with  which  the  U.S.  Defense 
Department  works  closely,  encourages  Nica- 
raguan  exiles  to  operate  against  their  own 
country  from  Honduran  territory  and  "be- 
lieves it  could  win  a  military  confrontation 
with  Nicaragua.  "  The  same  Honduran  offi- 
cers are  demanding  a  U.S.  promise  to  help 
Honduras  in  the  event  of  war  with  Nicara- 
gua. 

The  dry,  unemotional  paper  goes  on  and 
on,  showing  how  many  pitfalls  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  U.S.  reaction  to  Salvador's 
awesomely  bloody  civil  war,  the  links  and 
implications  for  the  region  as  a  whole,  and 
the  grave  danger  that  the  policy  Reagan  is 
how  pressing  forward  will  produce  the  op- 
posite of  desired  results. 

Nothing  is  more  likely  to  weaken  the  U.S. 
and  draw  in  far  more  substantial  Cuban  and 
Soviet  involvement  than  American  military 
intervention,  the  report  concludes.  Instead, 
it  recommends  negotiations,  if  possible  with- 
out the  U.S.  and  a  clear  reversal  of  signals 
to  right-wing  extremists  throughout  the 
region. 

Its  recommendations  foreshadowed  last 
weekend's  proposal  by  Latin  American  So- 
cialist parties  to  mediate,  and  West  Ger- 
many's offer  to  help. 

The  key  point,  argued  with  solid  facts  and 
cool  analysis,  is  that  U.S.  involvement  in 
Salvador's  war  will  almost  surely  spread  the 
fighting  to  other  countries  and  bring  more, 
not  less,  intervention  from  Communist  re- 
gimes. Negotiation  will  be  even  harder  now 
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than  last  year,  and  it  is  much  more  neces- 
sary. 

The  Reagan  Administration  would  do  well 
to  listen  to  the  paper's  authors  before  the 
chance  for  talks  is  lost,  and  then  make  sure 
Salvador's  ruling  junta  knows  that  the  U.S. 
seeks  a  political  and  not  a  military  settle- 
ment.* 
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HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 
•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Felix  Ro- 
hatyn,  a  well-known  economic  analyst, 
has  written  a  very  interesting  essay  on 
the  revitalization  of  our  economy 
which  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers. 

[From  the  New  York  Review,  Mar.  5,  1981] 

Reconstructing  America 

(By  Felix  Rohatyn) 

One  of  the  gravest  events  in  our  history  is 
the  inner  emigration  taking  place  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  last  decade.  Chi- 
cago lost  12  percent  of  its  population,  Balti- 
more 14  percent,  Cleveland  24  percent,  and 
St.  Louis  28  percent.  The  proportion  of  tax- 
payers moving  out  was  undoubtedly  greater. 
During  this  period,  Houston  gained  24  per- 
cent, San  Diego  25  percent.  Phoenix  33  per- 
cent. A  recent  study  by  the  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  measured  regional  standards 
of  living  by  examining  cost-of-living  and 
household  income  in  eighteen  metropolitan 
areas.  By  those  measurements,  residents  of 
northeastern  metropolitan  areas  had  living 
standards  25  to  33  percent  below  those  of 
their  southern  and  western  counterparts. 

During  the  same  period,  some  of  the  most 
important  America  industries  have  been 
failing  badly.  In  1979.  US  Steel  lost  almost 
one-half  billion  dollars.  In  1980,  the  Ford 
Motor  Company.  Chrysler,  and  General 
Motors  each  ha%'c  lost  between  $1.5  and  $2 
billion.  International  Harvester  almost  $500 
million,  and  Firestone  $100  million. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  cities  under 
the  greatest  strain  are  tied  to  the  industries 
in  the  most  severe  difficulty,  particularly  in 
the  region  extending  today  from  Baltimore 
to  St.  Louis.  Existing  trends  are  likely  to  ex- 
acerbate rather  than  attenuate  this  situa- 
tion with  the  result  that  another  decade 
like  the  last  one  will  divide  the  country  into 
"have"  and  "have-not"  regions  with  unpre- 
dictable but  probably  highly  unpleasant 
consequences.  As  taxpayers  leave  older 
urban  centers,  the  remaining  tax  base  col- 
lapses inward,  requiring  higher  taxes  for  a 
population  that  is  unable  to  pay  them  and 
fewer  services  to  people  in  increasing  need 
of  them.  In  these  trends  are  the  makings  of 
social  strife. 

At  the  same  time,  our  traditionally  power- 
ful industries,  the  industrial  locomotives 
that  drove  this  country  for  the  last  century, 
are  in  the  throes  of  a  similar  self-eviscerat- 
ing cycle.  Harshly  affected  by  foreign  com- 
petition, unable  to  raise  vast  amounts  of 
capital  needed  to  modernize,  they  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  not  investing  in  the  future 
in  order  to  survive  today.  They  are  also  af- 
fected by  a  deep  structural  shift  not  only  in 
regional  prosperity  but,  as  E^mma  Roth- 
schild recently  pointed  out  in  these  pages,' 
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in  the  basic  nature  of  American  work  as 
well— the  shift  away  from  productive  indus- 
try and  toward  consumer  and  retail  services, 
notably  "eating  and  drinking  places"  (in- 
cluding fast-food  restaurants),  and  health 
and  business  services.  As  Ms.  Rothschild 
wrote,  these  three  industries  together  ac- 
counted for  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
new  private  jobs  created  between  1973  and 
the  summer  of  1980.  In  that  period  their 
employment  increased  almost  three  times  as 
fast  as  total  private  employment,  and  six- 
teen times  as  fast  as  employment  in  the 
goods-producing  or  industrial  sector  of  the 
economy. 

.  .  .  The  increase  in  employment  in  eating 
and  drinking  places  since  1973  is  greater 
than  total  employment  in  the  automobile 
and  steel  industries  combined.  Total  em- 
ployment in  the  three  industries  is  greater 
than  total  employment  in  an  entire  range  of 
basic  productive  industries:  construction,  all 
machinery,  all  electric  and  electronic  equip- 
ment, motor  vehicles,  aircraft,  ship  building, 
all  chemicals  and  products,  and  all  scientific 
and  other  instruments. 

Allocating  blame  for  all  these  trends  is 
easy— there  is  enough  for  everyone.  Govern- 
ment regulation  has  been  costly  and  ill-ad- 
vised, and  so  have  government  policies,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  energy,  including 
the  cowardly  avoidance  of  taxing  gasoline  at 
much  higher  rates.  Weak  managements  and 
shortsighted  unions  have  collaborated  in 
the  creation  of  inefficient  organizations 
whose  costs  are  high  and  productivity  low. 
Research  and  development,  on  which  indus- 
trial productivity  heavily  depends,  have 
been  inadequate  in  the  US  both  in  quality 
and  quantity.  We  have  produced  an  educa- 
tional system  that  ignores  the  crafts  and  a 
culture  that  idealizes  rock  stars. 

The  fact  that  practically  everyone  is  to 
blame  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
should  throw  up  our  hands.  It  means  rather 
that  sacrifice  can  and  should  be  shared  by 
many  to  reverse  the  trend.  The  United 
States,  today,  in  its  basic  productive  indus- 
tries, needs  a  second  Industrial  Revolution. 
The  currently  fashionable  notion  of  backing 
the  winners  instead  of  the  losers  is  as  facile 
as  it  is  shallow.  The  losers  today  are  auto- 
motive, steel,  glass,  rubber,  and  other  basic 
industries.  That  this  nation  can  continue  to 
function  while  writing  off  such  industries  to 
foreign  competition  strikes  me  as  nonsense. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  workable  in  the  long 
run  for  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  our 
population  to  be  diverted  to  such  jobs  as 
serving  food  and  processing  business  paper 
while  the  industries  that  manufacture  prod- 
ucts for  sale  at  home  and  abroad  fall  into  a 
state  of  decline. 

We  cannot  become  a  nation  of  short-order 
cooks  and  saleswomen,  Xerox  machine  oper- 
ators and  messenger  boys.  These  jol>s  are  a 
weak  basis  for  the  economy:  with  their 
short  hours  and  low  pay,  they  are  easily 
eliminated  in  prolonged  downturns  of  the 
economy.  To  let  other  countries  make 
things  while  we  concentrate  on  services  is 
debilitating  both  in  its  substance  and  in  its 
symbolism.  The  argument  that  we  are  sub- 
stituting brains  for  brawn  is  specious:  brains 
without  sinews  are  not  good  enough. 

When  our  l>asic  industries  fail,  moreover, 
the  shareholders  and  the  workers  who  are 
laid  off  are  not  the  only  ones  to  suffer. 
Nothing  is  more  inflationary  than  unem- 
ployment when  it  is  coupled  with  trade  ad- 
justment payments,  on  top  of  benefits,  on 
top  of  welfare.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
turn  the  losers  into  winners,  restructure  our 
basic  industries  to  make  them  competitive. 
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and  use  whatever  US  government  resources 
are  necessary  to  do  the  Job. 

This  country's  goal  must  be  twofold:  First, 
to  have  a  functioning  economy,  with  stable 
growth  and  emphasis  on  the  creation  of  pri- 
vate sector  jot>s:  and  second,  to  have  all  ele- 
ments of  our  society,  and  all  regions  of  the 
country,  participate  in  that  growth  as  fully 
as  possible. 

It  is  not  only  foreign  comiietition  that 
challenges  our  basic  industries.  We  depend 
on  highly  unstable  countries  not  only  for 
our  basic  energy  supply  but  also  for  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  dollar.  And  the 
regional  shifts  in  national  wealth  I  have 
mentioned  will  partly  as  a  result  of  oil  and 
gas  price  decontrol  threaten  our  social  or 
economic  stability  as  a  nation,  if  allowed  to 
continue  unchecked. 

From  1980  to  1990.  decontrol  of  oil  and 
gas  prices  will  generate  about  $120  billion  of 
revenues  to  the  energy-producing  regions  of 
this  country.  This  is  a  tax  which  will  be  paid 
by  the  consuming  regions  of  the  Northeast 
and  the  Midwest  in  the  form  of  royalties 
and  serverance  taxes.  At  the  same  time,  a 
program  of  heavy  tax  cuts  intended  to  shore 
up  the  "supply  side"  of  the  economy  is 
bound  to  accelerate  the  trend  of  manufac- 
turing business  away  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  country.  The  federal  budget  cut- 
backs that  will  have  a  heavy  impact  in  the 
Northeast  and  the  Midwest  will  be  more 
than  made  up  in  the  Sun  Belt  by  increases 
in  revenues  resulting  from  energy  pricing  as 
well  as  sharp  increases  in  defense  spending. 

We  will  then  be  faced  with  a  situation  In 
which  one  city  after  another  in  the  north  of 
the  country  will  l>e  less  and  less  able  to  sup- 
port a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  its 
population  in  need  of  public  assistance.  The 
industries  which  formerly  provided  employ- 
ment and  support  will  continue  to  decline. 
Many  of  those  taxpayers  who  are  able  to 
leave  will  migrate  to  the  Sun  Belt,  leaving 
behind  a  growing  mass  of  unemployed  or 
unemployable  people  unable  to  move  or 
afraid  to  try.  Not  even  a  country  as  large  as 
ours  can  maintain  its  democratic  institu- 
tions half  rich  and  half  poor,  especially 
when  the  economic  trends  will  make  it  very 
apparent  that  for  the  "have  nots"  things 
will  get  worse  and  not  t>etter. 

There  has  been  much  talk  recently  about 
"re-industrialization"  and  "industrial 
policy."  The  former  ("lemon  socialism"  to 
its  detractors)  is  descril)ed  as  the  govern- 
ment bailing  out  the  large  and  Inefficient. 
The  latter  is  a  policy  by  which  the  govern- 
ment would  deliberately  "pick  the  winners" 
and  provide  for  their  accelerated  develop- 
ment. Except  for  additional  tax  benefits  for 
research  and  development,  however,  at- 
tempts by  goverrmient  to  "pick  the  winners" 
are  for  the  most  part  futile.  No  government 
agency  is  capable  of  doing  so,  and  In  fact, 
the  winners  do  very  nicely  without  being  se- 
lected for  special  government  help.  Such  ef- 
ficient users  of  new  technology  as  IBM, 
Hewlett  Packard.  Tektronix,  Intel  have 
been  spectacular  successes  In  the  1950s, 
1960s,  and  1970s.  There  is  no  need  for  the 
government  to  try  to  identify  their  counter- 
parts for  the  1980s  and  1990s:  they  will 
emerge  by  themselves. 

It  is  also  counterproductive  for  govern- 
ment to  ball  out  large,  inefficient,  or  non- 
competitive organizations  if  the  only  result 
is  to  have  them  limp  along,  neither  dead  nor 
alive,  a  menace  to  their  healthier  competi- 
tors and  to  themselves.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  so-called  rescue  of  Chrysler,  which  is 
nevertheless  doomed  to  failure,  at  a  heavy 
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coBt  to  the  taxpayer,  because  the  remedy 
was  inappropriate  to  the  disease. 

What  is  needed,  first,  is  an  industrial 
policy  committed  to  restructuring  basic  U.S. 
industries,  to  enable  them  to  take  their 
place  as  healthy  competitors  in  the  world 
markets;  and.  second,  a  regional  policy 
whose  aim  will  be  to  maintain  the  U.S.  as  a 
country  in  which  all  geographical  areas 
(and  thereby  all  classes  and  races)  share  the 
burdens  as  well  as  the  benefits  this  country 
has  to  offer. 

The  United  States  must  be  considered  not 
only  as  a  country  but  as  a  continent,  and  if 
we  are  to  find  remedies  we  must  look  at  half 
of  that  continent  as  a  new  hybrid:  a  highly 
industrialized  but  nevertheless  underdevel- 
oped country  that  risks  becoming  poorer, 
unproductive,  ridden  with  slums.  Italy  with 
its  Mezzogiomo,  Prance  with  it  southern 
provinces  have  attempted  to  develop  the 
rural  areas  that  lie  outside  their  industrial 
heartland.  We.  on  the  other  hand,  must 
maintain  both  our  own  crumbling  industrial 
heartland,  possibly  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
the  urbcm  centers  tied  to  it.  It  is  -in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  do  so  and  therefore  it  is 
also  in  the  interest  of  the  faster  growing  re- 
gions. 

We  need  a  viable  steel  industry  for  our  se- 
curity, not  only  in  the  narrow  sense  that 
steel  is  indispensable  for  weapons  but  in  the 
larger  sense  that  the  US  would  be  funda- 
mentally weakened  if  it  depended  on  foreign 
countries  for  so  crucial  a  resource.  We  need 
a  viable  auto  industry  because  one  out  of 
every  eight  jobs  in  this  country  still  depends 
on  it.  We  need  to  revive  our  basic  productive 
industries  generally  because  we  need  an 
economy  with  an  effective  balance  of  both 
manufacturing  and  services.  Our  world-wide 
competitive  position  requires  this  from  the 
point  of  view  of  both  domestic  employment 
and  of  the  balance  of  payments.  We  must 
reduce  our  requirements  for  imports  and  in- 
crease as  much  as  we  can  our  industrial  self- 
sufficiency  and  our  ability  to  export  in  a 
decade  that  will  see  greater  and  greater 
trends  to  protectionism  as  one  country  after 
another  attempts  to  solve  the  payments 
problems  posed  by  oil  imports. 

Greater  industrial  productivity  coupled 
with  exports  of  grain  and  coal  should  be  the 
basis  for  our  strategy  to  offset  payments  for 
oU  in  the  1980s.  Moreover,  industry  has  to 
provide  greater  employment  opportunities 
for  residents  of  the  inner  cities.  Nothing  will 
do  more  to  erode  the  confidence  of  our 
allies,  and  consequently  our  defense  posi- 
tions throughout  the  world,  than  the  dem- 
onstration that  we  have  a  non- functioning 
economy  with  an  industrial  base  in  disarray. 
We  need  functioning  northeastern  and  mid- 
westem  cities  because  the  economic  and 
social  costs  of  their  failure  will  be  intoler- 
able. 

To  redevelop  the  parts  of  the  US  that  are 
failing,  a  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion should  be  created  for  the  1980s. 

Would  this  simply  be  a  renewal  of  the 
New  Deal?  In  fact  the  original  RFC  was  cre- 
ated by  Herbert  Hoover  in  1918,  and  under 
Franklin  Roosevelt  it  was  run  by  the  Texas 
businessman  Jesse  Jones.  The  RFC  of  the 
1930s  saved  numerous  banks,  some  cities, 
and  many  businesses,  and  prevented  much 
larger  dislocations  from  taking  place.  It  fi- 
nanced synthetic  rubber  development 
during  World  War  II  and  new  aluminum  ca- 
pacity during  the  Korean  War.  It  made 
money  for  the  taxpayer. 

The  RFC,  of  course,  will  be  said  to  inter- 
fere with  the  free  market  system.  But  at 
present  the  price  of  our  energy  is  not  freely 
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set;  nor  is  the  price  of  our  food,  or  the  price 
at  which  we  borrow  money.  Free  markets 
are  clearly  desirable,  but  we  do  not  in  fact 
live  in  a  free  market  economy  and  never 
will;  we  live  in  a  mixed  economy  in  which 
prices  and  capital  are  and  will  be.  subject  to 
government  influence. 

The  RFC  should  provide  the  kind  of  capi- 
tal our  older  Industries  sorely  lack:  equity 
capital.  In  exchange  for  providing  capital  to 
industries  that  have  a  sound  case  for  it,  and 
the  job  security  that  would  come  with  it, 
the  relevant  unions  would  be  asked  to  make 
their  contributions  In  the  form  of  wage  con- 
cessions and  changes  in  work  rules  that 
would  increase  productivity.  The  lenders, 
the  banks  and  insurance  companies,  could 
be  asked  to  convert  some  loans  to  preferred 
stock  and  to  join  with  the  RFC  in  commit- 
ting additional  capital.  Special  classes  of  se- 
curities could  be  created  that  would  each 
have  appropriate  credit  ratings  and  would 
meet  the  standards  of  the  "prudent  man 
rule,"  which  would  make  them  eligible  for 
purchase  by  union  pension  systems.  The 
RFC.  like  any  other  large  equity  investor 
should  have  the  right  to  insist  on  manage- 
ment changes  and  changes  in  the  board  of 
directors  if  it  deems  them  appropriate.  It 
should  not  become  a  permanent  investor, 
but  should  act  as  a  revolving  fund  which 
can  be  used  to  help  a  given  company  (or  in- 
dustry) when  necessary,  and  whose  holdings 
can,  and  should,  be  sold  in  the  marketplace 
when  it  has  done  its  job. 

At  present,  problems  like  those  of 
Chrysler  and  New  York  City  can  only  be 
dealt  with  by  emergency  maneuvers  that 
must  take  place  in  front  of  congressional 
committees.  In  the  case  of  New  York  City, 
the  Municipal  Assistance  Corporation  was 
able  to  play  a  role  similar  to  the  one  the 
RFC  could  play.  After  its  creations  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  by  the  state  legislature. 
MAC  was  able  to  extract  concessions  from 
banks  and  unions,  from  the  city  and  the 
state.  It  was  then  able  to  put  together  a  fi- 
nancing package,  including  federal  credit  as- 
sistance and  to  impose  fundamental  reforms 
which  permitted  the  city  to  achieve  a  truly 
balanced  budget  in  1980,  five  years  after 
near  bankruptcy. 

The  case  of  Chrysler  is  an  example  of  how 
not  to  proceed.  Providing  government-guar- 
anteed loans  at  close  to  20  percent  interest 
to  a  company  which  has  too  much  debt  and 
no  net  worth  can  buy  some  time,  but  noth- 
ing else.  Companies  like  Chrysler  in  recent 
years,  and  possibly  larger  ones  in  the  period 
just  ahead,  need  permanent  equity  capital 
in  the  form  of  new  common  stock.  Only 
very  large  injections  of  such  capital  can 
help  make  a  company's  survival  credible  and 
impel  other  participants  to  make  the  major 
efforts  and  sacrifices  that  have  to  be  made 
if  they  are  to  be  put  back  in  shape.  Only  an 
RFC  that  is  publicly  accountable  but  is  run 
outside  of  politics,  like  MAC  in  New  York 
State,  could  provide  such  capital  as  well  as 
negotiate  the  often  stringent  concessions 
that  have  to  come  with  it.  That  is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  a  congressional  committee. 

Only  now,  after  over  a  year  of  wrestling 
with  the  problem,  is  the  Chrysler  Loan 
Guarantee  Board  beginning  to  take  some  of 
the  difficult  steps  needed  to  give  Chrysler  a 
chance  to  survive.  The  board  is  asking  for  a 
total  wage  freeze  (including  a  freeze  on  cost- 
of-living  allowances)  from  the  UAW.  It  is 
also  asking  the  banks  to  convert  half  their 
loans  to  preferred  stock,  and  to  forgive  70 
percent  of  the  balance  completely:  it  is 
pushing  the  management  to  seek  a  foreign 
merger  or  a  joint  venture  partner.  The  trag- 
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edy  of  this  is  that  it  is  probably  too  late  and 
too  little.  Had  these  actions  been  demanded 
two  years  ago  by  an  RFC  which  could  simul- 
taneously have  promised  additional  equity 
capital,  it  might  have  had  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess. As  it  was,  the  congressional  committees 
demanded  little  and  gave  a  lot.  The  Loan 
Guarantee  Board,  in  the  middle  of  a  presi- 
dential campaign,  looked  the  other  way. 
Now  reality  is  sinking  in,  but  the  opportuni- 
ty has  probably  been  lost.  Without  substan- 
tial fresh  capital  and  a  merger  partner. 
Chrysler's  chances  of  survival  are  minimal. 
An  RFC  might  have  created  those  possibili- 
ties two  years  ago;  it  is  now  probably  too 
late. 

Chrysler  is  hardly  an  isolated  case.  A  good 
many  large  industrial  companies,  airlines, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  possibly 
banks  could  be  in  serious  difficulites  if  we 
cannot  break  out  of  our  current  economic 
miasma  of  high  interest  rates,  high  infla- 
tion, and  low  growth  and  productivity.  Some 
have  great  hopes  for  the  new  administra- 
tion's economic  program,  but  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  quick  success.  Instead  of  Im- 
provising expensive  half-measures  in  the 
heat  of  crisis  and  politics,  we  should  have  a 
safety  net  to  deal  with  an  economic  emer- 
gency affecting  a  number  of  large  organiza- 
tions at  the  same  time. 

In  each  case  where  a  firm  sought  financ- 
ing, the  RFC  staff  would  have  to  analyze  its 
chances  to  survive  on  a  realistic  basis,  sur- 
veying not  only  conditions  in  a  particular  in- 
dustry but  the  kind  of  competition  it  faced 
from  abroad.  The  RFC  might  find  that 
some  large  firms  were  beyond  help.  It  might 
have  to  insist,  as  a  condition  for  capital, 
that  the  weaker  parts  of  some  industries  be 
phased  out,  that  labor  contracts  be  modi- 
fied, that  ways  be  found  to  increase  produc- 
tivity. Some  firms  and  unions  may  find  such 
conditions  bitter  medicine  to  take.  But  it 
does  not  seem  too  much  to  suggest  that,  in 
our  current  bloated  and  inefficient  econo- 
my, the  austerities  and  productivity  meas- 
ures recommended  by  an  RFC  could  provide 
a  demonstration  to  other  industries  of  the 
kinds  of  reforms  that  might  work  for  them 
as  well. 

An  RFC  could,  at  the  same  time,  play  a 
major  part  in  a  regional  policy.  In  the 
Northeast  and  the  Midwest,  city  after  city 
faces  budgetary  problems  and  crumbling  in- 
frastructure. The  Boston  transit  system  was 
recently  shut  down  for  lack  of  funds;  the 
New  York  MTA  operates  a  subway  system 
so  old  that  it  poses  physical  dangers,  and  it 
will  need  $15  billion  over  ten  years  to  pro- 
vide adequate  service.  Bridges  and  sewers, 
sanitation  and  mass  transit,  schools  and 
firehouses  have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate. 
The  RFC  could  provide  low-interest,  long- 
term  loans  to  enable  municipalities  to  main- 
tain their  physical  plants.  By  improving  the 
quality  of  city  life  such  investments  could 
help  to  retain  taxpayers  while  providing 
jobs  to  help  the  existing  tax  base.  As  in  the 
case  of  industrial  investments,  the  RFC 
could  ask  for  participation  by  other  parties: 
the  various  states  could  be  asked  to  create 
organizations  like  MAC  to  provide  local 
budgetary  oversight:  the  local  unions  and 
banks  could  do  their  share.  As  with  indus- 
try, reform  and  restructuring  would  in 
many  cases,  have  to  be  the  quid  pro  quo  for 
receiving  capital  on  favorable  terms. 

How,  one  might  ask.  would  such  an  RFC 
be  set  up.  capitalized,  and  financed?  Con- 
gress would  have  to  create  a  new  independ- 
ent entity  with  powers  to  make  investments 
in  industries  and  localities  where  the  RFC 
deems  this  in  the  public  interest.  Its  board 
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of  directors  could  include  experienced 
people  from  business,  finance,  and  labor.  An 
RFC  could  plausibly  begin  with  capital  of  $5 
billion  and  authority  to  issue  five  times  its 
capital,  or  $25  billion  in  bonds  guaranteed 
by  the  US  government.  Its  charter  should 
provide  that  it  could  not  supply  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  financing  for  any  project, 
the  balance  to  come  from  the  private  sector. 
It  could  then  generate  total  investment  of 
up  to  $60  billion.  The  RFC  need  not  stay  in 
existence  more  than  seven  to  ten  years, 
after  which  it  could  be  liquidated  with  its 
assets  taken  over  by  the  Treasury.  Its  capi- 
tal should  be  subscribed  by  the  Treasury, 
not  necessarily  all  at  once. 

The  RFC's  federally  guaranteed  bonds 
could  be  sold  on  the  open  market  but  a 
quite  different  arrangement  seems  to  me 
preferable:  that  they  be  sold  to  certain  of 
the  OPEC  countries  with  large  dollar  sur- 
pluses, such  as  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  the 
United  Arab  Emirates.  It  is  time  to  realize 
that  OPEC  is  more  than  an  insecure  energy 
source:  it  is  also  a  more  and  more  important 
source  of  capital.  At  current  prices,  over  the 
next  five  years,  we  will  pay  to  OPEC  ap- 
proximately $500  billion  for  petroleum, 
about  half  the  present  value  of  all  compa- 
nies listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. Possibly  a  third  of  that  amount,  or 
$150  billion,  is  likely  to  be  in  excess  of 
OPEC's  own  investment  requirements  and 
will  consist  of  short-term  dollar  balances, 
most  of  them  belonging  to  the  Saudis. 
Kuwait,  and  the  Emirates,  and  subject  to 
the  whims  and  winds  of  Middle  Eastern 
politics. 

We  must  borrow  back,  on  a  long-term 
basis,  as  much  of  these  funds  as  possible  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  dollar  and  relieve 
the  pressure  on  our  credit  markets.  What 
can  we  offer  in  exchange?  To  the  "moder- 
ate" oil  producers  like  the  Saudis,  military 
protection,  continued  attempts  to  find  a 
rational  Israeli-Jordanian  solution  to  the 
West  Bank  problem,  greater  efforts  at  US 
conservation  and  domestic  production  to 
lengthen  the  life  of  their  reserve.  The  RFC, 
with  its  federal  guarantees,  would  be  a 
wholly  appropriate  "ehif-le  for  investment 
of  these  OPEC  surpluses,  and  its  use  of 
them  would  constitute  true  recycling  in  con- 
trast to  the  present  conversion  of  deposits 
into  short-term  paper. 

Another  possible  source  of  financing 
would  be  the  surplus  funds  to  be  generated 
by  our  own  oil-producing  regions.  In 
Canada,  the  oil-producing  regions  have  cre- 
ated the  Heritage  Fund  in  order  to  invest 
several  billions  of  excess  dollars  in  Canadian 
industry  and  other  Canadian  provinces.  A 
similar  arrangement  could  be  set  up  here  to 
assist  the  RFC  in  its  regional  policy  invest- 
ments. Why  not  have  Alaska  invest  some  of 
its  excess  oil  funds  in  an  East  Coast  harbor 
to  export  coal  mined  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
and  Pennslyvania? 

An  RFC,  by  itself,  could  not  make  an  in- 
dustrial or  a  regional  policy.  Tax  benefits, 
changes  in  federal  formulas  for  welfare  and 
medicaid,  different  allocation  of  defense 
and  synfuel  contracts,  a  coal-based  energy 
plan  based  on  the  Northwest  and  Midwest, 
temporary  measures  to  protect  at  least  some 
American  industries  from  foreign  competi- 
tion while  they  reorganize  themselves  more 
efficiently— all  these  will  be  required.  Tem- 
porary protection,  however,  should  always 
be  coupled  with  needed  domestic  reform.  If 
the  automotive  industry  is  granted  a  three- 
year  period  of  restriction  of  foreign  imports, 
this  should  be  conditional  on  a  three-year 
commitment  to  wage  restraint  on  the  part 
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of  the  unions  and  price  restraint  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturers.  Similar  bargains 
could  be  required  from  the  steel  industry 
and  its  unions,  as  well  as  from  other  indus- 
tries. The  RFC  should  be  the  central  mech- 
anism, the  catalyst. 

Of  course,  none  of  this  is  likely  to  happen 
tomorrow.  The  current  economic  theology— 
the  1980  version  of  "laissez  faire"— is  nei- 
ther Republican  nor  Democratic.  President 
Carter's  Commission  for  a  National  Agenda 
for  the  1980s,  a  prestigious  bipartisan  aca- 
demic group  led  by  William  McGill.  has  just 
recommended  that  the  government  encour- 
age the  current  population  shift  to  the  Sun 
Belt  even  though  doing  so  will  impose 
"traumatic  consequences"  for  the  major 
urban  centers  of  the  North.  The  commission 
argues  that  we  must  accept  the  decline  of 
northeastern  and  midwestem  cities  as  an  in- 
evitable effect  of  the  workings  of  the 
market. 

This  view  wiU  not  stand  up  to  scrutiny.  No 
doubt  there  are  fundamental  difficulties  in 
attempting  to  halt  the  shrinkage  of  metro- 
politan areas,  but  it  is  also  true  that  govern- 
ment policies  have  heavily  contributed  to 
the  exodus.  We  might  remind  the  commis- 
sion that  there  were  fundamental  difficul- 
ties in  going  to  the  moon,  in  winning  World 
War  II,  in  eliminating  slavery.  The  commis- 
sion's recommendations  epitomize  the  kind 
of  advice  that  returned  Mr.  Carter  to  Geor- 
gia; for  it  was  the  perception  of  him  as  a 
president  who  could  not  cope  with  events 
that  defeated  him,  just  as  it  defeated  Her- 
bert Hoover  fifty  years  ago.  This  country 
did  not  become  powerful  by  a  mere  accept- 
ance of  the  status  quo. 

People  like  the  commissioners  who  throw 
up  their  hands  at  current  trends  and  say  "so 
be  it"  must  be  asked  to  confront  the  conse- 
quences of  doing  so.  In  a  world  where  capi- 
tal will  be  in  shorter  supply  than  energy,  is 
it  really  a  valid  use  of  resources  to  have  to 
build  anew  in  the  Sun  Belt  the  existing 
schoolhouses,  firehouses,  transit  systems, 
etc..  of  the  North  for  the  benefit  of  the  new 
Inunlgrants  in  the  South,  instead  of  main- 
taining and  improving  what  we  already  have 
in  place  here?  Is  it  rational  to  think  that 
northern  cities  teeming  with  the  unem- 
ployed and  unemployable  will  not  be  perma- 
nent wards  of  the  federal  government  at 
vast  financial  and  social  cost?  Shouldn't  a 
commission  reporting  on  our  so-called  urban 
problems  face  up  directly  to  the  fact  that 
the  future  of  the  cities  cannot  l)e  discussed 
separately  from  the  acute  difficulties  facing 
the  black  and  Hispanic  minorities?  Doesn't 
the  notion  of  "taking  the  people  to  the 
jobs"  completely  ignore  that  many  of  those 
people,  in  large  parts  of  this  country,  are 
unable  and  unwilling  to  move?  Is  it  rational. 
In  the  name  of  the  mythical  free  market,  to 
let  our  basic  Industries  go  down  one  after 
the  other.  In  favor  of  an  equaUy  mythical 
"service  society"  in  which  everyone  will 
serve  everyone  else  and  no  one  will  be 
making  anything? 

The  United  States  is  probably  the  only 
country  in  the  world  today  whose  biggest 
problems  may  also  provide  its  biggest  oppor- 
tunities. Becoming  self-sufficient  in  energy, 
rebuilding  our  basic  Industries  and  our 
oldest  cities— there  is  work  enough  here  for 
everyone  in  this  country  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see.  Certainly  we  need  tax  cuts  and  reg- 
ulatory reform  and  a  balanced  budget.  But 
alone  they  will  not  do  the  job.  Strong  presi- 
dential leadership  working  with  business 
and  labor  will  be  needed  to  make  it  happen. 
This  may  mean  temporary  government  in- 
tervention to  control  wages  and  prices,  to 
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create  an  RFC.  to  tax  gasoline  at  higher 
rates,  to  Institute  some  form  of  national 
youth  service  if  not  the  draft,  to  link  inner 
city  school  systems  to  new  private  employ- 
ment opportunities,  to  dismantle  farm  sup- 
p>ort  programs  and  other  engines  of  Infla- 
tion. It  does  not  mean  the  end  of  the 
market  system,  no  more  than  did  the  New 
Deal.  On  the  contrary.  However,  it  clearly 
does  not  mean  laissez  falre. 

In  New  York  City,  we  proved  something 
could  be  done.  In  1975,  an  activist  governor 
joined  with  business  and  labor  to  keep  the 
city  from  bankruptcy.  We  could  have  simply 
let  the  city  go.  blaming  previous  mayors, 
governors,  banks,  unions;  there  was  also 
then  more  than  enough  blame  to  go  around. 
The  result  would  have  been  disaster  for  the 
city  and  great  harm  to  the  nation.  We  chose 
not  to  do  so.  Everyone  paid  a  price:  workers 
with  frozen  wages  and  fewer  jobs;  banks,  by 
providing  more  and  cheaper  credit;  stu- 
dents, by  paying  tuition.  The  riding  public 
was  charged  higher  fares,  note  holders  had 
to  accept  a  tempwrary  moratorium  on  repay- 
ment. But  today  the  city,  with  an  equally 
activist  mayor,  is  thriving  economically  and 
has  a  balanced  budget. 

America  cannot  survive  half  rich,  half 
poor,  half  suburb,  half  slum.  If  the  country 
soon  wakes  up,  it  will  not  do  so  by  way  of 
laissez  falre;  nor  will  it  do  so  by  way  of  the 
old  liberalism  which  has  proven  itself  in- 
capable of  coping  with  our  present  prob- 
lems. It  will  do  so  only  by  building  a  mixed 
economy,  geared  mostly  to  business  enter- 
prise. In  which  an  active  partnership  be- 
tween business,  labor,  and  government 
strikes  the  kind  of  bargains— whether  on  an 
energy  policy,  regional  policy,  or  Industrial 
policy— that  an  advanced  Western  democra- 
cy requires  to  function,  and  that,  in  one 
form  or  another,  have  been  made  for  years 
in  E^urope  and  Japan.  This  partnership  will 
have  to  be  as  indigenous  to  our  culture  and 
traditions  as  those  of  Germans  and  Japa- 
nese have  been  to  theirs,  and  it  will  have  to 
be  competitive.  Much  is  at  stake  in  making 
such  a  partnership  work.  Our  ability  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  and  our  friends,  and  to  defer 
our  enemies,  depends  on  maintaining  a 
stable,  solid  economic  Industrial,  and  social 
base  at  home.  Our  national  security,  our  in- 
dustrial power  the  strength  of  our  social 
system  itself  are  all  tied  to  one  another  and 
to  the  need  for  a  new  pattern  of  cooperation 
to  emerge  in  the  United  States.* 


CONCERN  ABOUT  FOREIGN  CON- 
TROL OF  U.S.  »«INERAL  RE- 
SOURCES 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  recent  take  over  activi- 
ty by  foreign  interests  seeking  control 
of  significant  U.S.  mineral  companies. 
We  have  no  facts  regarding  the  extent 
of  foreign  control  over  our  vital  miner- 
al resources  and  no  policy  on  which  to 
evaluate  the  potential  impact  on  our 
economy,  national  security,  or  other 
interests. 

One  specific  concern  is  the  current 
attempt  by  a  Canadian  company— the 
liquor  distilling  company  Seagram— to 
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take  over  the  vast  mineral  holdings  of 
St.  Joe  Minerals,  one  of  America's 
leading  companies  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry. Canadians  enjoy  the  full  bene- 
fits of  investment  opportunities  in  the 
United  States,  but  Canada  is  placing 
stringent  restrictions  on  U.S.  investors 
and  prohibiting  U.S.  citizens  from 
owning  and  operating  companies  in 
Canada.  In  just  the  last  2  weeks 
Canada  has  denied  three  U.S.  compa- 
nies the  right  to  acquire  businesses  in 
Canada.  Moreover,  Canada  is  on  the 
verge  of  enacting  even  more  restrictive 
investment  provisions— restrictions 
which  clearly  violate  the  reciprocity 
required  under  U.S.  law. 

My  concern  is  that  Canadian  Inves- 
tors are  seeking  control  over  vast  U.S. 
mineral  resources  at  a  time  when 
Canada  is  denying  the  same  right  to 
our  citizens.  In  addition,  our  Govern- 
ment should  consider  the  impact  and 
effects  of  foreign  control  over  our  vital 
mineral  resources.  We  currently  have 
no  facts  on  the  extent  of  that  owner- 
ship and  would  be  unable  to  formulate 
any  policy  or  action  which  may  be 
warranted  to  preserve  national  inter- 
ests. 

On  March  30  I  conveyed  my  concern 
to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James  C. 
Watt.  I  insert  at  this  point  the  text  of 
my  letter  to  Secretary  Watt: 

Makch  30.  1981. 
Hon.  Jamxs  G.  Watt, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ms.  Secrettasy:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  this  Nation's  mineral  develop- 
ment policy  as  it  relates  to  the  ownership  of 
VS.  mineral  corporations  by  foreign  enti- 
ties. Mineral  self-sufficiency  is  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  these  days  and  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  we  will  be  capable  of 
achieving  that  goal  while  foreign  corpora- 
tions continue  to  acquire  major  segments  of 
our  domestic  industry.  The  recent  an- 
nouncement by  the  Seagram  Company,  a 
Canadian  firm,  of  a  $2.03  billion  tender 
offer  for  the  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corporation 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is  a  case  in  point.  St. 
Joe  is  a  major  domestic  producer  of  lead, 
zinc,  gold  and  coal,  and  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  a  major  portion  of  its  assets  consist 
of  federal  mineral  leases. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  has  the  authority,  under  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  to  review  the 
question  of  reciprocity  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations.  I  strongly  suggest 
that  you  undertake  such  a  review  as  soon  as 
Is  reasonably  possible  to  determine  what 
Impact  acquisitions  by  foreign  corporations 
are  having  on  our  domestic  mineral  produc- 
tion capacity.  I  note  that  the  Seagram  Com- 
pany tender  offer  is  scheduled  to  expire  on 
April  10. 

Your  attention  to  this  request  is  appreci- 
ated. 

Best  regards. 

Manuai.  Lujam.  Jr., 
Ranking  Republican  Member.0 
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HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  a  provoca- 
tive article  by  Philip  Geyelin  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post.  Mr.  Geyelin  assesses  virtually 
every  foreign  policy  issue  which  the 
administration  has  addressed,  and 
finds  a  record  of  vacillation  and  confu- 
sion. I  commend  Mr.  Geyelin's  analy- 
sis to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
ZiczAGGiiiG  Through  Foreign  Policy 

It's  been  two  months  now  since  the 
Reagan  administration  was  supposed  to  be 
ready  to  "hit  the  ground  running"  and  more 
than  four  months  since  President  Reagan 
was  elected  with  a  solemn  vow  to  end  the 
"zagzagging  and  vacillation"  in  American 
foreign  policy. 

Finally,  this  country's  allies  and  adversar- 
ies would  hear  one.  clear  voice.  There  was  to 
be  no  more  of  this  business  of  sending 
mixed  signals  that  had  so  eroded  the  pres- 
tige and  power  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world.  So  what  has  there  been? 

The  performance,  zigzagwise.  has  been 
almost  ludicrous,  even  granting  that  it  is 
early  on;  key  departments  are  still  shot 
through  with  unfilled  policymaking  vacan- 
cies; the  whole  process  is  still  a  long  way 
from  having  shaken  down.  You  could  make 
a  case,  on  the  face  of  it.  of  incompetence 
and  incoherence,  beyond  remedy. 

But  when  you  examine  the  zigs  and  zags 
closely,  you  can  make  a  stronger  case  of  an 
administration,  for  better  or  worse,  strug- 
gling to  work  its  way  free  of  antediluvian 
dogma  and  case-hardened  arch-conservative 
doctrine— trying  to  come  to  terms  with  itself 
and  the  realities.  Examples: 

Zig:  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Lehman 
takes  it  upon  himself  to  propound  publicly 
the  argument  that  there  is  no  legal  reason 
for  the  United  States  to  honor  the  provi- 
sions of  both  the  expiring  SALT  I  and  the 
unratified  SALT  II  arms  control  agree- 
ments. He  would  be  against  doing  so.  even 
by  tacit  arrangement  with  the  Soviets. 

Zag:  Rightly  reading  this  as  elbow-jostling 
from  the  far  right  at  a  delicate  moment  in 
the  administration's  review  of  arms  control 
strategy,  and  mindful  of  Ehiropean  sensitivi- 
ties. Secretary  of  State  Haig  swiftly  repudi- 
ates Lehman  by  name.  An  unusually  blunt 
State  Department  statement,  rushed  to  re- 
porters, says  Lehman's  remarks  "were  not 
authorized,  nor  did  they  reflect  administra- 
tion policy." 

Zig:  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein- 
berger announces  that  he  is  in  favor  of  re- 
viving the  idea  of  equipping  American  mis- 
siles and  artillery  shells  in  Europe  with  "en- 
hanced radiation"  warheads  (otherwise 
known  as  neutron  bombs). 

Zag:  Keenly  aware  again  of  how  touchy 
the  issue  is  in  Europe,  and  of  where  it  fits 
into  larger  alliance  defense  planning.  Haig 
wisely  takes  steps  to  make  clear  to  our  allies 
that  this  is  by  no  means  a  final  decision. 

Zig:  With  the  most  elaborate  orchestra- 
tion, "war-torn"  El  Salvador  is  elevated  to 
the  pinnacle  of  East-West  concern.  The 
State  Department  spealts  of  "massive"  arms 
floors  from  Cuba.  Haig  warns  of  "striking  at 
the  source."  The  threat.  Soviet  in  origin,  is 


said  to  be  hemisphere-wide.  All  Europe,  and 
all  Latin  America,  must  join  in  drawing  the 
line.  The  U.S.  military  adviser  force  is  dou- 
bled; aid  is  tripled.  This  is  war. 

Zag:  The  president  allows  as  how  there 
was  no  real  thought  of  "striking "  at  Cuba. 
Political  solutions,  and  the  importance  of 
economic  help  and  an  end  to  repression  by 
the  U.S.-backed  Duarte  government,  are 
given  equal  importance  with  military  meas- 
ures. Almost  laughably,  a  State  Department 
official  complains  that  the  whole  story  has 
been  overblown  by  the  press.  It  was  only 
supposed  to  be  a  "signal"  that,  once  deliv- 
ered, should  now  be  turned  off.  Be  good 
enough,  the  press  was  told,  to  turn  your  at- 
tention elsewhere. 

Zig:  The  secretary  of  agriculture  an- 
nounces his  undying  opposition  to  the  em- 
bargo imposed  by  Jimmy  Carter  on  grain 
shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Zag:  After  examining  both  the  effective- 
ness of  the  embargo  and  the  effect  of  lifting 
it  in  return  for  nothing,  the  administration 
sensibly  puts  that  decision  on  hold. 

In  extenuation,  let  it  quickly  be  said  that 
these  (and  other)  zigs  owed  much  to  precon- 
ceptions made  plain,  and  promises  firmly  of- 
fered, in  the  course  of  the  Reagan  cam- 
paign. The  president  did  say  that  the 
United  States  should  not  abide  by  SALT  lis 
terms  "prior  to  ratification."  He  did  favor 
the  neutron  bomb,  oppose  the  grain  embar- 
go and  wsu-n  of  falling  "dominoes"  in  Cen- 
tral America— with  Mexico  and,  ultimately, 
the  United  States,  the  last  in  line. 

So  some  part  of  the  problem  has  to  be 
that  the  administration's  top  figures  hit  the 
ground  still  running  for  president,  so  to 
speak,  still  faithful  to  every  jot  and  tittle  of 
the  Reagan  line.  Some  part  of  it  has  also  to 
do  with  the  president  himself.  Left  to  his 
own  devices  (in  the  interview  with  Walter 
Cronkite),  he  betrays  a  sort  of  fierce  fidelity 
to  a  lot  of  his  much  earlier  thinking,  with- 
out much  recognition  of  what  may  be  new 
and  different  about  today's  Cold  War. 

And  some  part  of  it  has  to  do  with  a  sort 
of  "scorched-earth"  approach  by  long-frus- 
trated conservatives  finally  come  to  power 
and  determined  to  erase  every  fingerprint  of 
the  recent  past:  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  the 
Carter  refusal  to  upgrade  Saudi  Arabian 
F15s  and— above  all— human  rights. 

There  remains  tl\at  part  of  the  zigzagging 
that  has  to  do  with  getting  organized;  the 
system,  quite  obviously,  is  not  firmly  in 
place.  Meantime,  there  is  one  thing  to  be 
said  for  the  Reagan  vacillation:  The  second- 
thought  zags  have  in  every  instance  been  an 
improvement  over  the  zigs.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL 
PERTSCHUK 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pause  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  accomplishments  of  a  dedicated 
public  servant  whose  agency  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  attention 
by  this  body  in  the  past  4  years.  He  is 
Michael  Pertschuk,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mike  Pertschuk  has  served  for   15 
years  in  a  variety  of  senatorial  staff 
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positions,  including  chief  counsel  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  He 
was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  by  President 
Carter  in  1977,  a  fitting  post  in  light  of 
the  key  role  he  had  earlier  played  in 
securing  passage  of  legislation  which 
strengthened  the  FTC's  hand  to  deal 
with  widespread  consumer  fraud.  Mike 
Pertschuk  believes  firmly  in  the  FTC 
as  a  defender  of  free  and  fair  competi- 
tion, and  he  has  led  his  agency  with 
great  distinction  and  unflagging  devo- 
tion to  the  public  interest. 

First  and  foremost  among  Mike 
Pertschuk's  achievements  has  been  his 
ability  to  identify  and  focus  on  issues 
of  major  importance  that  need  to  be 
confronted.  The  impact  of  advertising 
directed  at  young  children,  for  exam- 
ple, is  a  subject  that  troubles  millions 
of  parents  in  this  Nation,  and  Mike 
Pertschuk  was  not  afraid  to  raise  that 
issue  and  explore  it  in  dramatic  fash- 
ion. For  this  he  paid  a  heavy  price,  in 
opposition  by  industry  members  un- 
willing even  to  see  this  matter  consid- 
ered by  the  Federal  Government,  but 
throughout  it  all,  Mike  Pertschuk  per- 
severed. 

Other  problems  on  which  Mike 
Pertschuk  has  raised  public  conscious- 
ness and  contributed  sut)stantially  to 
the  debate  include  the  impact  of  pri- 
vate and  State  restrictions  upon  com- 
petition in  medicine,  law.  and  other 
professions:  the  impact  of  increasing 
economic  concentration  through  con- 
glomerate mergers  on  our  economy, 
especially  on  the  survival  of  small,  in- 
novative businesses;  and  the  inability 
of  consumers  to  make  a  meaningful 
comparison  among  the  costs  of  various 
life  insurance  policies. 

In  these  and  other  cases  Mike  Pert- 
.schuk  spoke  out  strongly.  And  in 
many  of  these  cases  his  forthright  ex- 
ploration of  tough  issues  elicited  pow- 
erful opposition  from  interest  groups 
that  apparently  believe  it  best  that 
such  questions  not  be  discussed  at  all. 
When  the  power  of  these  groups  was 
felt  on  Capitol  Hill,  Mike  Pertschuk 
became  a  regular  visitor  to  our  offices 
and  committee  hearing  rooms,  patient- 
ly and  rep>eatedly  explaining  to  us  the 
activities  of  his  agency,  firm  in  his  de- 
fense, but  always  recognizing  the  ap- 
propriate role  of  congressional  over- 
sight. 

Under  Mike  Pertschuk's  leadership, 
the  FTC  has  been  a  vigorous  defender 
of  consumer  rights.  Last  year,  in  fact, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  FTC's  history, 
the  amount  of  money  obtained  by  the 
agency  in  refunds  to  consumers  who 
had  been  victimized  by  deceptive  prac- 
tices exceeded  the  agency's  entire 
budget.  That  is  certainly  a  record  of 
which  any  administration  could  be 
proud. 

There  are  many  specific  FTC 
achievements  during  Mike  Pertschuk's 
chairmanship— in  terms  of  improved 
competition  and  real  benefits  to  con- 
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sumers— to  which  he  can  point  with 
pride.  He  led  the  FTC's  effort  to  bring 
down  spiraling  health  care  costs  by  at- 
tacking illegal  barriers  to  competition 
such  as  price  fixing,  doctor  boycotts, 
and  bans  on  price  advertising  for  medi- 
cal services  and  products.  He  also 
fought  for  the  consumers'  right  to 
critical  information  so  they  could  save 
money  by  shopping  around  for  prod- 
ucts like  home  insulation  and  the 
right  to  free  repair  of  unreasonable 
product  defects.  Mike  Pertschuk's 
record  in  addition  demonstrates  his 
deep  concern  for  special  groups  of  con- 
sumers who  are  without  privilege  in 
the  marketplace;  like  elderly  consum- 
ers, on  whose  behalf  he  supported 
FTC  actions  to  force  funeral  directors 
to  disclose  their  prices  in  advance  and 
to  curb  abuses  by  hearing  aid  dealers. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  Mike 
Pertschuk's  accomplishments,  howev- 
er, that  has  been  less  noticed.  And 
that  is  his  unstinting  effort  to  make 
FTC  action  truly  cost-effective— to 
strip  away  the  unnecessary  and  costly 
parts  of  proposed  rules,  and  then  to 
implement  those  parts  that  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  abusive  practices.  Al- 
though the  FTC  under  Mike  Pert- 
schuk has  been  criticized  for  overregu- 
lation,  the  reality  is  that  under  his 
leadership  the  Commission  began  only 
one-eighth  as  many  rulemakings  as 
during  the  4  years  of  his  Republican 
predecessors,  the  FTC  under  Mike 
Pertschuk  has  engaged  in  relentless 
scrutiny  of  those  rulemaking  propos- 
als begun  during  the  tenure  of  his 
predecessors,  paring  them  down  in  a 
way  that  balances  serious  and  respon- 
sible concern  for  the  rights  of  consum- 
ers against  the  necessity  to  achieve 
those  rights  in  a  way  that  does  not 
hamstring  the  legitimate  operations  of 
business. 

Mike  Pertschuk  has  achieved  all  of 
these  things  with  a  style,  wit,  and  un- 
pretentious manner  that  are  as  re- 
freshing among  high  officials  as  they 
ar"  uncommon.  His  disarming  frank- 
ness, along  with  his  willingness  to  con- 
front the  most  hostile  inquisitors  in 
Congress  and  in  business  forums 
around  the  country,  have  earned  him 
respect,  and  not  a  few  converts. 

With  the  change  of  administrations, 
he  has  been  replaced  as  Chairman  of 
the  FTC,  but  will  remain  as  Commis- 
sioner. His  successor  will  do  well  to 
build  upon  Mike  Pertschuk's  outstand- 
ing record  of  achievements.* 


A  POWERFUL  PROPHET 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
sending  military  aid  to  El  Salvador, 
the  United  States  continues  to  empha- 
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size  the  military  component  of  the 
struggle  within  El  Salvador.  The 
people  of  El  Salvador  do  not  need 
American  arms.  Former  Ambassador 
White  has  said  that  sending  military 
aid  puts  the  United  States  in  the  posi- 
tion of  arming  some  of  the  world's 
most  dangerous  men— the  so-called  se- 
curity forces  of  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador. 

The  Sunday  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine of  February  22,  1981,  published 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  conflict 
by  Times  reporter  Raymond  Bonner. 

The  Times  quotes  a  conservative 
Catholic  priest  who  said: 

The  difference  in  the  violence  is  that  the 
left  kills  selectively— Government  security 
forces  and  members  of  right  wing  death 
squads.  Killing  by  the  right  and  the  army  is 
more  indiscriminate.  When  they  sweep 
through  a  village  looking  for  leaders  and 
leftists  sympathizers,  they  kill  a  lot  of  inno- 
cent peasants. 

The  position  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  that  it  does  not  serve  our 
national  interest  nor  the  Democratic 
principles  of  our  people  for  us  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  killing  by  sending  addi- 
tional military  aid. 

Archbishop  Carlos  Romero  was  as- 
sassinated a  little  more  than  1  year 
ago.  Archbishop  Romero  saw  the  terri- 
ble injustice  committed  by  the 
wealthy  and  the  military  in  El  Salva- 
dor against  the  people  of  that  country. 
He  spoke  out  against  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement. 

Archbishop  Romero  was  not  a  marx- 
ist,  or  a  leftist.  He  was  a  man  of  deep 
faith  who  cared  for  the  people  he 
served.  The  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor does  not  do  the  same. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  on  the  late  arch- 
bishop from  the  March  1981  issue  of 
Maryknoll  magazine. 

A  PowBXPDL  Prophet 
(By  Jon  Sobrino) 

I  met  Archbishop  Carlos  Romero  for  the 
first  time  on  March  12.  1977.  a  few  weeks 
after  he  had  been  named  archbishop  of  San 
Salvador.  It  was  about  11  o'clock  at  night 
when  I  answered  the  door  of  the  parish 
house  in  Aguilares.  The  Archbishop  was 
standing  there,  his  countenance  serious  and 
preoccupied.  The  pastor  of  Aguilares. 
Father  Rutilio  Grande,  had  been  assassinat- 
ed a  few  hours  before.  (The  Jesuit  priest 
would  be  the  first  of  six  murdered  priests 
that  the  Archbishop  would  bury. ) 

The  funeral  of  the  slain  pastor  was  the 
last  act  of  his  installation  as  archbishop.  In 
the  first  months  of  1977.  a  cruel  repression, 
unprecedented  in  the  country,  had  been  un- 
leased  against  the  Church.  More  than  20 
priests  were  sized,  toriured  or  expelled,  and 
many  others  threatened.  Thus.  Archbishop 
Romero  took  possession  of  his  archdiocese 
in  a  climate  of  persecution  and  martyrdom. 

This  installation  was  decisive  for  Arch- 
bishop Romero.  Along  with  the  clear  perse- 
cution of  the  Church,  the  prelate  discovered 
something  more  profound— the  repression 
of  the  people,  the  campesinos.  the  workers, 
those  who  live  in  the  barrios  and  slums.  The 
body  of  Rutilio  signified  what  was  happen- 
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Ing  to  the  Salvadoran  people,  crucified  like 
Jesus.  And  in  that  crucified  people,  Arch- 
bishop Romero  encountered  God.  The  God 
in  whom  he  had  always  believed  and  whom 
he  had  always  faithfully  served  revealed 
Himself  to  him  in  a  new  way.  as  the  God 
who  hears  the  cry  of  the  people,  as  the  God 
who  is  in  solidarity  with  His  people,  even  to 
the  cross. 

Prom  that  moment  on.  Archbishop 
Romero  did  not  doubt— God  had  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  midst  of  poor  and  suffering 
people.  He  made  a  real  option,  rising  from 
the  most  profound  Christian  and  Salva- 
doran roots:  he  chose  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  poor  among  his  people.  To  this  option 
he  dedicated  his  three  years  as  archbishop, 
and  for  this  option  he  spent  his  life  to  the 
very  end. 

In  this  way  Archbishop  Romero  became 
the  prophet  of  the  Salvadoran  people.  He 
was  a  prophet  in  a  very  real  sense  because 
he  offered  his  voice  and  his  word  to  God- 
but  not  to  any  God.  Not  to  the  God  of  the 
powerful,  really  an  idol  in  whose  name  the 
poor  are  put  to  death;  not  to  the  domesti- 
cated and  non-disturbing  God  of  the  middle 
class;  not  to  the  God  of  some  ecclesiastics 
who  prefer  to  confine  Him  to  sacred  services 
rather  than  to  encounter  Him  in  history. 
Archbishop  Romero  offered  his  word  to  the 
God  of  the  poor,  and  for  them  he  also  con- 
verted that  word,  in  a  very  real  sense,  into 
the  voice  of  those  who  axe  voiceless. 

In  the  name  of  God.  Archbishop  Romero 
spoke  to  all,  and  to  all  he  directed  a  "dan- 
gerous" message  of  the  necessity  for  conver- 
sion. He  denounced  the  rich  oligarchy,  the 
military  officers,  opportunistic  politicians, 
the  Christian  Democrat  Party,  the  social 
communications  media  which  sold  out  to 
the  powerful.  President  Carter  for  pushing 
a  political  plan  for  El  Salvador  opposed  by 
the  popular  majority. 

His  word  became  dangerous.  Soon  insults, 
threats  and  persecution  were  heaped  upon 
him.  But  in  spite  of  this,  he  spoke  the  truth 
to  the  end  because  in  the  name  of  the  God 
of  the  poor  he  could  not  tolerate  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  misery  of  the  people;  he 
had  to  denounce  those  who  turned  towns 
into  jails  and  places  of  torture. 

In  the  name  of  that  God  he  unmasked  at- 
tempts to  Impose  on  the  people  a  political 
plan  which,  under  the  appearance  of  re- 
forms, brought  with  it  cruel  repression. 
"Bloodshed,  death  touch  the  heart  of  God," 
the  Archbishop  said.  "The  result  is  that  nei- 
ther the  government's  agrarian  reform,  nor 
its  nationalization  of  banks,  nor  other  prom- 
ised reforms  can  be  fruitful  as  long  as  there 
is  bloodshed." 

This  prophet  of  the  people  not  only  de- 
nounced and  unmasked  the  oppressors,  he 
also  defended  his  people  with  tenderness 
and  courage.  To  him  came  mothers  and 
wives  of  the  jailed  and  disappeared;  to  him 
came  orphaned  communities  when  their 
priests  were  assassinated;  to  him  came 
people  to  mediate  grave  conflicts.  But  he 
not  only  showed  compassion  and  considera- 
tion, he  also  supported  and  encouraged 
them  to  look  for  their  own  roads  to  liber- 
ation. He  defended  to  the  end  the  right  of 
the  people  to  organize;  he  promoted  organi- 
zation so  that  they  would  not  be  indefensi- 
ble victims  of  the  powerful.  He  defended 
every  just  cause  and  honorable  struggle. 
And  when  repression  against  the  people 
overflowed,  he  preserved  hope  in  the  midst 
of  bloodshed,  l)ecause  hope  is  the  seed  of 
liberation.  Like  the  ancient  prophets  he 
said,  "Over  these  ruins  will  shine  the  glory 
of  the  Lord." 
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This  prophet  of  the  people  died  as  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  are  dying  today:  by 
murder.  He  did  not  seek  personal  security 
for  himself  when  death  threats  piled  up  be- 
cause "the  shepherd  does  no  want  security 
when  security  is  not  given  to  his  flock."  On 
March  24,  one  year  ago,  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  offer  the  Eucharist,  he  fell  under 
the  impact  of  a  bullet.  His  assassins  wanted 
to  end  his  life  to  silence  his  message. 

That  message,  however,  still  lives.  The 
powerful  have  not  understood  it.  nor  those 
who  say  they  are  defending  democracy,  nor 
even  all  the  ecclesiastics.  But  those  have  un- 
derstood it  who  found  in  his  message  the 
word  of  God:  the  catechists  In  the  campe- 
sino  towns,  the  religious  who  work  in 
hidden  villages,  the  priests  who  continue 
risking  their  lives  in  the  country,  the  many 
Christians  who  stand  firm  in  their  commit- 
ment to  liberation.  And  those  who  have  un- 
derstood it  above  all,  as  he  himself  proph- 
esied, are  the  Salvadoran  people:  "I  say  it 
without  boasting,  with  the  greatest  humil- 
ity. If  they  kill  me,  I  will  arise  in  the  Salva- 
doran people." 

God  passed  through  El  Salvador  with 
Archbishop  Romero  and  performed  power- 
ful works  through  him.  Through  him  God 
showed  the  weakness  of  the  cross,  but  He 
showed  also  the  power  of  truth,  justice  and 
love.  The  message  of  Archbishop  Romero 
still  resounds  with  power  to  scandalize  those 
who  place  their  confidence  in  money,  in  ma- 
nipulation and  political  calculation,  and  to 
console  those  who  follow  the  sorrowful  but 
hope-filled  road  of  liberation.* 


SAL  DIMICHINO  NAMED  CHIEF 
OF  NUTLEY  POLICE  FORCE 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 
•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
a  long-time  friend  and  constituent,  Sal 
Dimichino,  of  Nutley,  N.J.  Sal  reached 
his  lifelong  ambition  earlier  this  year 
when  he  was  named  chief  of  police  of 
the  Nutley  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are  fortunate 
to  represent  in  Congress  a  number  of 
very  special  persons,  and  Sal  Dimi- 
chino is  one  of  those  people.  He  has 
lived  for  57  years  in  Nutley  and  has 
served  the  town  selflessly  for  most  of 
those  years.  Sal  has  l)een  a  member  of 
the  Nutley  police  force  since  1947,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  sergeant  in  1952, 
captain  in  1960,  and  deputy  chief  in 
1963,  before  his  installation  as  chief  of 
police  this  past  January. 

Sal  Dimichino  also  had  a  distin- 
guished career  in  service  to  his  coun- 
try in  World  War  II  as  a  member  of 
the  20th  Air  Corps  in  the  Pacific. 
After  the  war,  in  addition  to  joining 
the  local  police  department.  Chief  Di- 
michino became  actively  involved  in 
community  service  groups.  His  activity 
continues  today. 

Among  the  civic  organizations  Sal 
has  become  involved  with  is  AMVETS, 
of  which  he  served  as  commander  for 
two  terms.  He  was  honored  as  AMVET 
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of  the  Year.  Sal  was  also  Cerebral 
Palsy  Fund  chairman  in  Nutley  for  2 
years.  He  has  played  a  leading  role  in 
the  Nutley  Boy's  Athletic  League,  the 
Midget  Football  League,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  Jaycees  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  in  1974. 

Chief  Dimichino  also  has  played  an 
active  role  in  the  Italian  American 
commtmity.  He  is  a  past  vice  president 
of  the  Italian  American  Club  and  in 
1978  was  honored  as  Italian  of  the 
Year.  For  13  years,  Sal  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Nutley  Elks  serviceman's 
dinner  and  he  has  directed  programs 
at  the  veterans  hospital  in  East 
Orange  and  at  Lyons  Hospital. 

Sal  is  a  member  of  Nutley  P.B.A. 
Local  33  and  has  been  president  of  the 
Essex  Rod  &  Gun  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
honor  of  representing  Chief  Sal  Dimi- 
chino in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
To  Sal.  his  lovely  wife  Mary,  and  to 
his  children  and  grandchildren,  I  offer 
my  heartiest  congratulations  on  his 
promotion.* 


THE  DANGERS  OF  NUCLEAR 
WAR 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  prestig- 
ious international  delegation  of  physi- 
cians gathered  in  Airlie,  Va.,  recently 
to  discuss  the  probable  social,  medical, 
and  economic  impact  of  a  nuclear  war. 
During  their  deliberations,  it  became 
clear  that  the  disaster  of  a  nuclear  war 
would  be  prolonged  and  severe,  virtu- 
ally destroying  existing  economic  and 
social  systems,  and  crippling  major 
sections  of  the  population. 

We  cannot  ignore  these  conse- 
quences as  we  tonfront  the  tough 
issues  of  defense  and  security.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  read  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  physicians  on  the 
effects  of  nuclear  war.  Careful  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  damage 
that  would  occur  as  a  result  of  a  nucle- 
ar attack  is  one  way  to  promote  pru- 
dence as  we  consider  new  weapons  sys- 
tems which  escalate  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

The  material  follows: 
Proceedings  of  the  Pirst  Congress  of  the 

International  Physicians  for  the  Pre- 
vention OF  Nuclear  War 
preamble 

Nuclear  war  would  be  the  ultimate  human 
and  environmental  disaster. 

The  immediate  and  long-term  destruction 
of  human  life  and  health  would  be  on  an 
unprecedented  scale,  threatening  the  very 
survival  of  civilization. 

The  threat  of  its  occurrence  is  at  a  dan- 
gerous level  and  is  steadily  increasing. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  nuclear  war.  in- 
valuable and  limited  resources  are  t>eing  di- 
verted unproductively  to  the  nuclear  arms 
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race,  leaving  essential  human,  social,  medi- 
cad,  and  economic  needs  unmet. 

For  these  reasons,  physicians  In  all  coun- 
tries must  work  toward  the  prevention  of 
nuclear  war  and  for  the  elimination  of  all 
nuclear  weapons. 

Physicians  can  play  a  particularly  effec- 
tive role  because  they 

(a)  are  dedicated  to  the  prevention  of  ill- 
ness, care  of  the  sick  and  protection  of 
human  life; 

(b)  have  special  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems of  medical  response  in  nuclear  war; 

(c)  can  work  together  with  their  col- 
leagues without  regard  to  national  bound- 
aries; 

<d)  are  educators  who  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  Inform  themselves,  their  colleagues  in 
the  health  professions,  and  the  general 
public. 

The  following  statements  were  developed 
by  working  groups  at  the  Pirst  Congress  of 
International  Physicians  for  the  Prevention 
of  Nuclear  War.  meeting  at  Airlie.  Virginia. 
March  20-24.  1981. 
predictable  and  unpredictable  effects  of 
nuclear  war 

The  consequences  of  the  nuclear  attack 
on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  were  disastrous. 
Yet  even  they  do  not  serve  as  adequate 
precedents  for  the  amount  of  death  and  de- 
struction that  would  follow  nuclear  warfare 
today.  Given  any  scenario  of  a  massive  nu- 
clear strike  in  present  conditions,  the  fate  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  two  cities  would  t>e 
shared  by  tens  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people.  Even  a  single  one-megaton  nuclear 
bomb  explosion  (80  times  more  powerful 
than  that  dropped  on  Hiroshima)  over  an 
urban  area  would  cause  death  and  injury  to 
people  on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  and  would  present  any  re- 
maining medical  services  with  insoluble 
problems.  In  the  event  of  a  major  nuclear 
war  there  would  be  thousands  of  such  ex- 
plosions. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  immedi- 
ate and  the  delayed  effects  of  nuclear  war. 
Among  the  immediate  effects  are  mass 
deaths  in  the  first  hours,  days  and  weeks 
after  an  explosion.  The.se  are  caused  by  the 
simultaneous  effects  of  blast,  heat  and  large 
doses  of  penetrating  radiation.  The  numbers 
of  such  deaths  would  be  magnified  cata- 
strophically  by  the  destruction  of  buildings, 
by  secondary  fires,  by  disruption  of  all  life- 
support  systems  including  electric  power, 
communication  and  transportation,  and  by 
the  destruction  and  contamination  of  the 
water  supply  and  of  foodstocks. 

It  Is  difficult  for  us.  as  physicians,  to  de- 
scribe adequately  the  human  suffering  that 
would  ensue.  Hundreds  of  thousands  would 
suffer  third-degree  bums,  multiple  crushing 
injuries  and  fractures,  hemorrhage,  second- 
ary Infection,  and  combinations  of  all  of 
these.  When  we  contemplate  disasters,  we 
often  assume  that  abundant  medical  re- 
sources and  personnel  will  be  available.  But 
contemporary  nuclear  war  would  inevitably 
destroy  hospitals  and  other  medical  facili- 
ties, kill  and  disable  most  medical  personnel, 
and  prevent  surviving  physicians  from 
coming  to  the  aid  of  the  injured  because  of 
widespread  radiation  dangers.  The  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  burned  and  otherwise 
wounded  people  would  not  have  any  medical 
care  as  we  now  conceive  of  it:  no  morphine 
for  pain,  no  Intravenous  fluids,  no  emergen- 
cy surgery,  no  antibiotics,  no  dressings,  no 
skilled  nursing,  and  little  or  no  food  or 
water.  The  survivors  will  envy  the  dead. 

It  Is  known  from  the  Japanese  experience 
that  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  an  ex- 
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plosion,  and  for  many  months  thereafter, 
the  survivors  suffer  not  only  from  their 
physical  injuries— radiation  sickness,  bums, 
and  other  trauma— but  also  from  profound 
psychological  shock  caused  by  their  expo- 
sure to  such  overwhelming  destruction  and 
mass  death.  The  problem  is  social  as  well  as 
Individual.  The  social  fabric  upon  which 
human  existence  depends  would  be  irrepara- 
bly damaged. 

Those  who  did  not  perish  during  the  ini- 
tial attack  would  face  serious — even  life- 
time—dangers. Many  exposed  persons  would 
be  at  increased  risk,  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives,  of  leukemia  and  a  variety 
of  malignant  tumors.  The  risk  Is  emotional 
as  well  as  physical.  Ten$  of  thousands  would 
live  with  fear  of  developing  cancer  or  of 
transmitting  genetic  defects,  for  they  would 
understand  that  nuclear  weapons,  unlike 
conventional  weapons,  have  memories- 
long,  radioactive  memories.  Children  are 
known  to  be  particularly  susceptible  to  most 
of  these  effects.  Exposure  of  fetuses  would 
result  in  the  birth  of  children  with  small 
head  size,  mental  retardation,  and  impaired 
growth  and  development.  Many  exposed 
persons  would  develop  radiation  cataracts 
and  chromosomal  atierrations. 

Delayed  radioactive  fallout  from  multiple 
nuclear  detonations  would  render  large 
areas  of  land  uninhabitable  for  prolonged 
periods  of  time,  making  it  Impossible  to  pro- 
duce the  food  upon  which  the  survival  of 
whole  populations  would  depend.  Aside 
from  the  severe  effects  in  the  areas  most 
immediately  affected  by  explosion  or  local 
fallout,  there  would  occur  effects  from  both 
ground  and  air  bursts  throughout  the  world. 
Fallout  would  Increase  the  Incidence  of  can- 
cers and  of  genetic  defects  in  nations  and 
populations  far  from  the  targeted  areas. 
These  and  other  effects  are  difficult  to 
quantify,  but  it  is  known  that  they  would 
occur. 

The  use  of  nuclear  weapons  with  an  aggre- 
gate yield  greatly  exceeding  that  of  all  the 
explosions  (including  atomic  explosions)  in 
human  history  poses  dangers  to  the  entire 
planet,  and  to  all  of  mankind.  Among  these 
are  profound  disruptions  of  the  ecological 
balance:  disturbances  to  all  living  organ- 
isms, crops,  and  the  atmosphere,  with  conse- 
quences of  a  nature  and  magnitude  we  can 
only  guess  at.  For  example,  the  release  into 
the  atmosphere  of  large  quantities  of  oxides 
of  nitrogen,  formed  during  multiple  nuclear 
explosions,  could  disturb  the  ozone  layer  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  protects  the  surface 
of  the  earth  from  the  penetrating  compo- 
nent of  ultraviolet  radiation,  and  this  would 
probably  cause  the  death  of  vegetation  and 
animals,  and  Injury  to  people.  In  the  magni- 
tude, duration,  and  variety  of  the  dangers  it 
poses  to  biological  and  social  survival,  nucle- 
ar war  has  no  precedent  in  the  experience 
of  mankind.  The  survival  of  civilized  life  is 
at  stake. 

In  one  likely  and  specific  scenario  that  we 
have  considered,  an  all-out  nuclear  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  mld-1980's,  it  is  likely  that 

( 1 )  The  population  will  be  devastated. 
Over  200.000,000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren win  be  killed  immediately. 

Over  60.000.000  will  be  injured. 

Among  the  injured,  30.000.000  will  experi- 
ence radiation  sickness.  20.000.000  will  expe 
rience  trauma  and  bums,  and  10,000,000  will 
experience  trauma,  bums,  and  radiation 
sickness. 

(2)  Medical  resources  will  be  incapable  of 
coping  with  those  injured  by  blast,  thermal 
energy,  and  radiation. 
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80%  of  physicians  will  die. 

80%  of  hospital  t>eds  will  be  destroyed. 

Stores  of  blood  plasma,  antibiotics  and 
drugs  wiU  be  destroyed  or  severely  compro- 
mised. 

Food  and  water  will  be  extensively  con- 
taminated. 

Transportation  and  communication  facili- 
ties will  be  destroyed. 

(3)  The  effect  on  adjacent  countries  is  in- 
calculable. 

(4)  Civil  defense  will  be  unable  to  alter  the 
death  and  devastation  described  above  to 
any  appreciable  extent. 

(5)  The  disaster  will  have  continuing  con- 
sequences. 

Food  production  wHi  be  profoundly  ml- 
tered. 

Fallout  will  constitute  a  continuing  prob- 
lem. 

Survivors  with  altered  immunity, 
malnutrition,  an  unsanitary  environment, 
and  severe  exiiosure  problems  will  be  sub- 
ject to  lethal  enteric  Infections. 

(6)  Profound  changes  in  weather  caused 
by  particulates  and  reduction  of  atmospher- 
ic ozone  with  attendant  alterations  in  man. 
animal,  and  plant  species  may  be  anticipat- 
ed. 

(7)  Among  long-term  survivors,  a  striking 
increase  in  leukemia  and  other  malignancies 
will  be  observed,  most  severe  In  those  who 
are  children  at  the  time  of  exposure. 

the  role  of  physicians  in  the  post-attack 

PERIOD 

Considering  the  known  thermal,  blast  and 
radiation  effects  of  a  one  megaton  thermo- 
nuclear explosion  over  an  Industrial  city  of 
about  four  million  persons,  we  know  that 
from  200,000  to  nearly  500.000  immediate 
deaths  would  result,  with  an  additional 
400.000  to  over  600.000  Injured,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  attack. 

Instantaneous  death  will  occur  as  a  result 
of  temperatures  greater  than  in  the  sun 
itself,  and  from  immense  blast  effects.  Phys- 
ical structures  will  \x  converted  into  un- 
recognizable rubble  and  social  organization 
will  disintegrate.  Many  injured  will  die  as  a 
consequence  of  huge  fires  and  intense  radio- 
active fallout.  Neither  doctors  nor  the  hos- 
pitals in  which  they  work  will  be  spared. 

In  addition  to  the  dead,  there  will  be  the 
injured,  some  walking  with  clothes  in  shreds 
and  skin  peeling  in  sheets  from  bums,  some 
trapped  in  buildings  or  basements.  Many  of 
these  will  l)e  destined  to  die.  Many  who  are 
rescued  may  not  survive  the  crush  injuries, 
multiple  fractures  or  hemmorhages.  Others 
will  die  in  days  or  in  weeks  from  bums, 
traumatic  wounds  or  radiation  exposure. 

Many  of  those  injured  by  a  nuclear  blast 
would  have  combinations  of  bums,  exten- 
sive lacerations  and  sublethal  doses  of  neu- 
tron and  gamma  radiation.  Grave  psycho- 
logical trauma  affecting  both  physician  and 
patient  will  further  aggravate  the  already 
severe  problems  of  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
These  many  factors  complicate  the  outcome 
of  therapy  and  would  critically  affect  the 
medical  decisions  on  who  should  receive 
care  and  who  could  only  be  allowed  to  die 
with  such  minimal  supportive  measures  as 
might  be  available.  Bum  and  radiation  inju- 
ries, regardless  of  other  complications,  will 
place  the  greatest  strain  on  medical  person- 
nel and  facilities.  From  the  British  experi- 
ence in  wartime  London,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  acute  treatment  of  only  34.000  serious 
bum  cases  would  require  170.000  health  pro- 
fessionals and  8.000  tons  of  supplies. 

A  city  struck  by  a  single  one  megaton 
bomb  would  find  its  electrical,  water  and 
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food  supplies  totally  disrupted.  The  tech- 
niques of  modem  medical  care  would  be  se- 
riously compromised  if  not  entirely  halted. 
Much  of  the  essential  supply  of  blood,  anti- 
biotics and  other  materials  would  be  de- 
stroyed. A  target  nation,  however,  might 
cope  partially  with  the  consequences  of 
having  one  city  struck  by  a  single  nuclear 
bomb.  The  surviving  doctors  and  other 
health  professionals  could  respond,  support- 
ed by  help  from  outside  the  stricken  city. 
but  with  severe  limitations.  The  response 
would  fall  much  below  acceptable  medical 
standards. 

In  peacetime  the  medical  care  system  can 
cope  successfully  with  a  very  small  numt)er 
of  the  kind  of  casualties  which  can  be  ex 
pected  In  huge  numbers  from  the  explosion 
of  a  single  nuclear  bomb.  Successful  treat- 
ments of  extensive  bums,  of  criishing  inju- 
ries, of  fractures  and  lacerations,  of  perfo- 
rating wounds  of  abdomen  and  thorax,  and 
of  sublethal  to  near-lethal  doses  of  radi- 
ation all  require  the  full  availability  of 
modem  medical  technology  and  the  finely 
developed  skills  of  medical  and  other  sup- 
port personnel.  The  medical  capacity  of  any 
nation  would  be  severely  strained,  if  not  for 
a  period  overwhelmed,  by  dealing  with  the 
victims  of  even  a  single  nuclear  bomb. 

Nuclear  war,  however,  is  very  likely  to  in- 
volve more  than  the  appalling  destruction 
from  a  single  nuclear  bomb,  or  even  a  few 
bombs.  With  more  than  50.000  nuclear 
weapons  in  existing  stockpiles  we  must  face 
the  prospect  of  the  explosion  of  hundreds 
and  perhaps  thousands  of  bombs,  many  pos- 
sessing hundreds  of  times  the  explosive 
power  of  those  that  destroyed  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki.  As  tens  or  hundreds  of  cities 
are  simultaneously  attacked  death  and  casu- 
alties escalate  geometrically.  The  fabric  of 
society  would  disintegrate  and  the  medical 
care  system,  deprived  of  the  facilities  devel- 
oped over  the  years,  would  revert  to  the 
level  of  earlier  centuries.  The  surviving 
walking  wounded,  physician  and  layman 
alike,  could  only  provide  what  mutual  com- 
fort the  remnants  of  their  individual  hu- 
manity would  permit.  The  earth  will  be 
seared,  the  skies  heavy  with  lethal  concen- 
trations of  radioactive  particles,  and  no  re- 
sponse to  medical  needs  can  be  expected 
from  medicine. 


SOCIAI,  ECONOmC.  AJ»B  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
COSTS  OF  THK  ICUCLKAS  ARMS  RACK  AS  RXLAT- 
O  TO  HKALTH  tfZKDS 

Preface  | 

The  health  of  mankind  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  social,  economic,  and  psycho- 
logical strenghts.  The  greatest  risk  of  the 
arms  race  to  health  is  that  it  Increases  the 
likelihood  of  nuclear  war.  Even  without 
such  a  war.  precious  human,  social,  medical, 
and  economic  resources  are  presently  divert- 
ed unproductively  to  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
and  this  diversion  adversely  affects  health. 

Social  cotU 

Any  social  undertaking  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  arms  buildup  is  bound  to  affect  social 
structure  and  social  values,  regardless  of  the 
bases  on  which  that  society  is  built.  In  par- 
ticular, activities  develop  which  generate 
further  pressure  for  more  arms  and  thus  es- 
tablish a  dangerous  cycle.  Moreover,  as  the 
scale  of  effort  increases  relative  to  the  size 
of  the  social  Institutions  and  strength  of 
values  around  it,  these  become  subverted 
and  re-oriented  to  reflect  the  same  unpro- 
ductive and  impoverishing  priorities  and 
values  inherent  in  the  building  of  arms. 
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Economic  cotU 
Consideration  of  economic  issues  ranges 
beyond  the  special  expertise  of  physicians. 
However,  we  believe  that  they  cannot  be 
completely  ignored.  The  diversion  of  a 
major  portion  of  the  world's  economic  re- 
sources for  armaments  Increases  the  likeli- 
hood of  nuclear  war  that  would  result  in 
death  and  dlsabUity  for  much  of  the  world's 
population.  This  is  the  ultUnate  health  cost 
of  the  arms  race,  and  would  devastate  eco- 
nomic and  social  organization.  The  arms 
build-up  weakens  the  application  of  existing 
knowledge,  technology,  and  resources  to  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  health  prot>- 
lems  that  currently  affect  large  numbers  of 
the  world's  population.  The  arms  race  in- 
creasingly burdens  much  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation who  live  in  less  developed  countries. 
These  countries  can  least  afford  to  use  their 
scarce  resources  for  arms  and  will  suffer 
grave  health  and  social  consequences  in 
doing  so.  Of  greatest  Importance  is  that  use 
of  economic  resources  for  armaments  dimin- 
ishes development  of  knowledge,  technol- 
ogy, and  manpower  that  could  address 
global  ecological  and  overpopulation  prob- 
lems. The  strains  these  problems  place  on 
the  world's  limited  resources  will  result,  if 
not  resolved,  in  dire  health  consequences, 
and  in  themselves  increase  the  likelihood  of 
a  nuclear  war. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  COSTS  AWD  BFTBCTS 

As  physicians  we  can  speak  about  human 
psychological  responses  with  confidence 
based  on  our  professional  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. Nuclear  arms  have  created  a  new 
reality  for  humanity  with  profound  and 
widespread  psychological  effects.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  defy 
human  comprehension  because  of  the  enor- 
mity of  their  destructiveness.  This  danger 
grows  steadily  more  acute  as  nuclear  weap- 
ons production  continues.  Studies  Indicate 
among  other  effects,  that  living  in  this 
threatening  context  is  undermining  confi- 
dence in  the  possibility  of  a  meaningful  per- 
sonal future.  Further  studies  are  needed  of 
the  psychological  impact  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  upon  various  groups  both  in  soci- 
eties which  possess  nuclear  weapons  as  well 
as  in  those  that  do  not. 

Living  with  the  possibility  of  imminent 
annihilation  in  a  massive  nuclear  exchange 
creates  an  unprecedented  threat  to  individu- 
al human  beings.  Not  only  does  one  have  to 
deal  with  the  possibility  of  one's  own  agony 
or  sudden  death,  but  one  must  also  confront 
the  potential  destruction  of  all  that  one 
loves— humanity  itself— forever. 

We  have  identified  several  psychological 
mechanisms  which  can  have  short  term 
adaptive  value  for  the  individual  in  protect- 
ing himself  from  such  disturbing  emotions 
as  terror  and  guilt.  At  the  same  time  these 
defense  mechanisms  increase  the  likelihood 
that  nuclear  war  will  actually  occur  by  im- 
pairing realistic  perspectives  of  those  who 
possess  nuclear  arms.  This  prevents  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  measures  that  could 
take  control  of  the  arms  race. 

( 1 )  Avoidance.  The  problem  is  regarded  as 
too  big  to  handle,  too  overwhelming,  too 
technical.  We  leave  it  to  others,  to  the  lead- 
ers and  the  experts,  to  solve.  We  become 
numbed  and  turn  away. 

(2)  Drawing  upon  old  ways  of  thinking.  In 
the  face  of  the  terror  evoked  by  an  adver- 
sary we  seek  security  as  humanity  has  tradi- 
tionally done  through  developing  ever  more 
dangerous  weapons  in  increasing  numt>ers. 
and  from  spurious  notions  of  strength  domi- 
nated by  false  concepts  of  winning  and 
losing.  Such  thought  patterns  have  become 
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outmoded  by  the  realities  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

(3)  F'ear  and  impulsivity.  The  climate  of 
terror  created  by  the  super  power  confron- 
tation engenders  a  vicious  cycle  of  fear  and 
mistrust.  Pear  destroys  the  capacity  for 
rational  thinking  and  adaptive  discrimina- 
tion and  promotes  panic-driven,  Impulsive 
actions.  Such  actions  provoke  fear  and  simi- 
lar panic  responses  in  adversaries  that  fur- 
ther escalate  the  danger  of  conflict. 

(4)  Perceptual  distortion.  As  a  response  to 
threat,  regression  to  archaic  thinking  pat- 
terns occurs  that  divides  the  world  into  per- 
cepts of  total  goodness  and  total  evil.  An  ad- 
versary comes  to  be  perceived  as  an  enemy 
that  is  completely  evil,  a  process  which  im- 
pedes the  discovery  of  areas  of  common  pur- 
pose, and  reduces  the  ability  to  deal  realisti- 
cally with  actual  threat  or  danger  from  this 
or  other  sources. 

(5)  Dehumanization.  In  order  further  to 
Justify  our  hostility  toward  the  adversary 
we  deny  to  its  leaders  and  people  any 
human  value  or  worthy  motives.  The  dis- 
torted perception  of  human  beings  as  inani- 
mate objects  tends  to  remove  inhibitions 
against  destroying  them.  The  impersonality 
of  graphs  and  pins  on  targets,  or  charts  of 
megatonnage  and  throw  weights  (in  fact  the 
whole  obscene  Jargon  of  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons race),  destroys  not  only  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  humanity  of  an  adversary,  but 
one's  own  humanity  as  well. 

Concluding  remarks 
War  is  not  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
human  nature.  War  is  a  resuJt  of  interacting 
social,  economic  and  political  factors;  it  has 
been  a  social  institution  widely  used  over 
time  to  manage  conflicts. 

To  argue  that  wars  have  always  existed 
and  that  this  social  phenomenon  cannot  be 
eliminated  ignores  history,  which  has  dem- 
onstrated a  human  capacity  to  change  insti- 
tutions and  practices  which  are  no  longer 
useful  or  are  socially  destructive.  Slavery, 
cannibalism,  dueling,  and  human  sacrifice 
are  among  the  practices  which  the  human 
race  has  recognized  to  be  improper  and  has 
abandoned. 

The  genocidal  nature  of  nuclear  weapons 
has  rendered  nuclear  war  obsolete  as  a 
viable  means  for  resolving  conflict.  Because 
inter-group  tensions  and  conflicts  are  innate 
and  thus  inevitable,  effective  means  for  con- 
ducting and  resolving  conflict  are  indispen- 
sable. Human  beings  have  developed  and 
widely  used  such  methods  as  avoidance/ 
withdrawal,  assertive  non-violent  behavior, 
unilateral  initiative  inviting  reciprocation, 
competitive  coexistence,  negotiation,  arbi- 
tration, and  cooperation. 

Rationality  and  foresight  are  unique 
human  characteristics  which  have  enabled 
individuals  and  groups  to  override  primitive 
responses,  to  anticipate  future  consequences 
of  behavior  and,  to  choose  courses  of  action 
which  offer  maximal  ultimate  benefit. 

Wars  begin  in  the  mind,  but  the  mind  is 
also  capable  of  preventing  war.* 


PUERTO  RICO/BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  IfEW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is  an 
island  and  a  people  inextricably  linked 
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in  partnership  with  the  United  States. 
Bound  together  by  history  to  the  U.S. 
mainland  since  1898,  Puerto  Rico  and 
Puerto  Ricans  are  deeply  affected,  as 
all  of  us  are,  by  the  present  situation 
in  this  country.  In  short,  what  affects 
the  mainland  United  States  deeply  af- 
fects Puerto  Rico. 

The  present  situation  of  severe 
budgetary  cutbacks  in  Federal  pro- 
grams, admirable  as  some  think  it  is, 
has  caused  severe  apprehension  in 
Puerto  Rico.  The  food  stamp  program 
is  a  good  case  in  point. 

As  of  March  1981,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  estimates 
indicate  that  a  total  of  1,777.041  indi- 
viduals were  receiving  food  stamp 
benefits  in  Puerto  Rico,  or  more  than 
half  the  population— other  estimates 
have  placed  that  figure  at  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  Puerto  Rico. 
At  present,  there  are  more  than  22 
million  Americans  participating  in  this 
program,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
these  citizens  look  to  this  nutritional 
program  as  a  means  to  an  adequate 
nutritional  diet.  Puerto  Rico  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  national  norm. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  impor- 
tant to  Puerto  Rico  for  several  rea- 
sons: First,  there  are  a  great  many 
families  in  Puerto  Rico  living  well 
below  the  poverty  level.  In  fact,  over 
92  percent  of  the  participating  house- 
holds in  the  food  stamp  program  in 
Puerto  Rico  had  gross  monthly  in- 
comes of  less  than  $600  per  month.  Of 
those  households,  77  percent  had 
gross  monthly  incomes  of  less  than 
$400  per  month.  Only  1  percent  of  par- 
ticipating households  had  gross  in- 
comes in  excess  of  $800  per  month  and 
not  one  participating  household  had  a 
gross  income  above  $1,000  per  month. 
Second,  high  food  costs  and  high  costs 
of  living  in  Puerto  Rico  present  the 
average  Puerto  Rican  family  with  an 
especially  severe  burden.  Puerto  Rico, 
as  most  of  you  are  aware,  imports 
most  of  its  food  from  the  U.S.  main- 
land. The  cost  of  food  in  Puerto  Rico, 
consequently,  is  approximately  20  per- 
cent higher  than  in  the  U.S.  mainland. 
Third.  Puerto  Rico  receives  discrimi- 
natory treatment  in  some  Federal  cash 
assistance  welfare  programs  and  is  to- 
tally excluded  from  others.  This  cre- 
ates greater  demands  for  food  stamps 
in  Puerto  Rico  than  in  U.S.  mainland 
areas  where  those  programs  apply  in 
full.  For  example,  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
blind,  elderly,  and  disabled  do  not  re- 
ceived supplementary  security  income 
(SSI)  and  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  (AFDC)  benefits  are  re- 
stricted by  a  $72  million  ceiling  on 
total  spending.  SSI  benefits  and  other 
welfare  payments  coimt  as  income  for 
the  purposes  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  Puerto  Ricans  do  not  receive 
these  benefits.  If  SSI  benefits  were  ex- 
tended to  the  island,  payments  of  ap- 
proximately $400  million  under  that 
program    would   substantially    reduce 
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food  stamp  expenditures.  The  average 
welfare  grant  in  the  U.S.  mainland  is 
$225.12  per  month,  while  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  average  grant  is  an  estimat- 
ed $47.31  per  month,  for  four-person 
households— a  disparity  that  is  obvi- 
ous. Fourth,  the  rate  of  fraud  and 
abuse  in  Puerto  Rico's  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  below  the  national  average. 
There  is  11.3  percent  error  in  Puerto 
Rico  compared  to  12.8  percent  nation- 
ally and  12  percent  less  fraud  and 
abuse  in  Puerto  Rico  than  in  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole. 

At  present,  the  food  stamp  program 
is  of  vital  importance  to  millions  of 
Americans,  the  elderly  and  disabled, 
poor  children,  the  unemployed,  and 
working  families  who  earn  low  wages. 
Puerto  Rico  is  no  exception,  and  is  not 
unique,  or  separate,  from  the  main- 
land when  it  comes  to  administering  a 
program  that  had.  as  its  original  pur- 
pose, the  dual  task  of  easing  the  blight 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition,  and  the 
concomitant  but  no  less  important 
function  of  helping  American  food 
producers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  to 
ease  the  abundant  stock  of  food  prod- 
ucts. In  short,  more  than  any  other 
single  Federal  assistance  program 
benefiting  individuals,  the  food  stamp 
program  links  Puerto  Ricans  to  the 
United  States. 

Elimination  of  Federal  benefits  to 
Puerto  Rico,  especially  the  federally 
funded  food  stamp  program,  can  po- 
tentially set  off  a  major  exodus  of 
Puerto  Ricans  to  the  U.S.  mainland. 
Estimates  of  this  exodus  r\m  between 
a  conservative  50.000  and  a  potential 
quarter  million.  With  nearly  70  per- 
cent of  the  island  receiving  food 
stamps,  and  other  forms  of  Federal  as- 
sistance, the  potential  for  severe  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  demographic  dis- 
location are  great. 

What  are  the  many  implications  for 
the  South  Bronx  and  Puerto  Rico? 
Obviously,  the  removal  of  Federal  as- 
sistance would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the 
economic  development  of  Puerto 
Rico— a  blow  many  economists  believe 
Puerto  Rico  could  not  easily  weather. 

The  scenario  for  the  South  Bronx 
does  not  appear  any  better,  in  fact,  the 
immediate  and  long-term  ramifica- 
tions for  the  South  Bronx,  and  New 
York  City,  are  very  poor.  Already  eco- 
nomically impoverished  and  heavily 
dependent  upon  Federal.  State,  and 
local  assistance,  it  is  extremely  unlike- 
ly the  South  Bronx  could  withstand  a 
major  population  increase  along  the 
lines  presently  envisioned.  If  the  sce- 
nario of  a  major  Puerto  Rican  migra- 
tion holds  true,  following  on  the  heels 
of  the  Reagan  administration  pro- 
posed cuts  to  the  Commonwealth,  we 
can  anticipate  a  nimiber  of  extremely 
negative  responses: 

First,  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of 
Hispanics  in  the  New  York  City  area 
will  potentially  exacerbate  existing  in- 
terracial  tensions,   between   not  only 
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Hispanics  and  non-Hispanics.  but  be- 
tween Hispanics  and  other  minorities 
equally  sensitive  to  changes  in  federal- 
ly funded  assistance  programs.  In  a 
period  of  diminishing  resources,  budg- 
etary constraints,  and  fiscal  and  politi- 
cal conservatism,  minority  groups 
must  compete  for  continually  shrink- 
ing Federal  dollars.  Competition  be- 
tween minority  groups  for  scarce 
funds  is  not  only  divisive  and  counter- 
productive, it  is  destructive  to  the  very 
unity  that  makes  minority  political 
action  an  important  economic  and  po- 
litical device  on  the  national  level. 
Second,  the  emplojmaent  situation  in 
the  South  Bronx  is  such  that  large 
numbers  of  Puerto  Ricans  coming  into 
the  South  Bronx  will  inevitably  face  a 
frustrating  and  embittering  reality- 
massive  unemployment.  Unfortunate- 
ly, unemplojmient  is  just  the  begin- 
ning of  a  potentially  spiraling  experi- 
ence ending  in  increased  unemploy- 
ment, street  crime,  drug  addiction,  and 
a  general  worsening  of  the  community 
as  a  whole.  The  fact  is,  forced  migra- 
tion—which the  Reagan  budget  cuts 
will  lead  to— when  combined  with  low 
job  opportunities,  tends  to  result  in  a 
general  disintegration  of  the  entire 
social  and  economic  enviroiunent. 

Taken  together,  the  potential  for 
disaster  is  great.  Elach  factor  tends  to 
feed  into  another  set  of  possible  re- 
sults, each  worse  than  the  last,  and 
each  equally  difficult  to  avoid  if  the 
present  administration  continues  to 
insist  upon  sacrificing  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  in  an  effort  to  convey 
the  illusion  of  fiscal  and  budgetary 
conservatism.* 


ENFORCING  THE  LAWS  WE 
HAVE 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

OF  VIRGINIA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Monday's  dreadful  events  have  again 
raised  the  issue  of  guji  control,  and 
citizens  of  good  will  are  earnestly  seek- 
ing a  solution  to  the  growing  problem 
of  firearm  violence. 

In  the  Wednesday,  April  1,  1981,  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post.  James  Q. 
Wilson.  Shattuck  professor  of  govern- 
ment, and  Mark  H.  Moore.  Guggen- 
heim professor  of  criminal  justice 
policy  and  numagement,  at  Harvard 
University,  had  an  excellent  column 
outlining  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
issue.  I  found  their  views  thoughtful, 
moderate,  and  very  much  worth  con- 
sidering, and  I  am  pleased  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
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EwroRciHC  THK  LAWS  We  Haw 
(By  James  Q.  Wilson  and  Mark  H.  Moore) 
Every  publicized  shooting  revives  the 
debate  about  irun  control  without  bringing 
the  debaters  closer  together.  The  deaths  of 
Dr.  Michael  Halberstam  and  John  Lennon, 
and  the  attempted  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  like  the  death  of  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  and  the  assault  on  George  Wal- 
lace, stir  emotions  and  but  produce  no  con- 
sensus. When  people  think  an  issue  impor- 
tant but  can  make  no  progress  toward  re- 
solving It.  it  is  probably  time  to  rethink  the 
way  In  which  they  define  it. 

Essentially  three  views  are  in  contention. 
One  is  to  do  nothing:  Guns  do  not  kill, 
people  kill.  A  second  is  that  a  handgiin 
exists  only  to  kill  and  Its  production  and 
possession  should  be  tightly  restricted.  A 
third  is  that  certain  kinds  of  violent  encoiin- 
ters  are  more  likely  to  have  lethal  conse- 
quences if  guns  happen  to  be  readily  availa- 
ble and  that  society  ought  to  devise  ways  of 
reducing  that  availability  among  people 
likely  to  be  involved  in  those  encounters. 

The  first  view  is  correct  but  misleading. 
People  pull  triggers.  And  some  triggers  are 
pulled  by  people  so  determined  that  the  gun 
is  merely  a  tool.  But  many  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  persons  without  clear  or  strong 
intentions— persons  who  are  enraged,  drunk 
or  looking  for  trouble.  In  such  cases,  people 
let  the  means  at  hand  determine  what  kind 
of  force  they  will  employ  and  against  whom. 
The  second  view  is  wrong,  unfeasible  and 
impolitic.  There  are  handguns  in  at  least 
one-fifth  of  all  American  households.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  weapons  are  never 
used  to  threaten  or  injure  anyone.  Banning 
the  production  of  new  handguns  might  pre- 
vent that  stock  from  increasing.  Buying 
back  existing  guns  might  reduce  that  stock 
slightly,  but  it  would  be  enormously  expen- 
sive and,  without  production  controls,  futile. 
Larger  reductions  would  require  confisca- 
tion. And  even  if  all  these  policies  were 
adopted,  and  even  if  the  reductions  in  own- 
ership were  great  (say.  by  50  percent),  the 
remaining  guns  would  easily  support  cur- 
rent rates  of  robberies  at  gunpoint  for  a 
decade. 

But  none  of  these  policies  is  likely  to  be 
adopted,  and  for  reasons  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  presumed  power  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  The  average  legislator 
simply  cannot  afford  to  come  before  his  or 
her  constitutents  with  the  following  propos- 
al: "Your  government,  having  failed  to  pro- 
tect you  against  crime,  now  proposes  to 
strip  from  you  what  you  regard  as  an  effec- 
tive means  of  self-defense  as  well  as  an  en- 
joyable hobby."  Never  mind  whether  the 
belief  about  self-defense  is  true;  gun  owner- 
ship, from  the  First  Lady  to  the  average 
citizen,  is  testimony  to  the  unshakeable 
power  of  that  belief. 

The  third  view  is  one  that  we  wish  policy- 
makers to  take  more  seriously  than  they 
have.  We  should  recognize  that  people  have 
a  right  to  own  guns  but  do  not  have  the 
right  to  use  them  criminally.  Moreover,  we 
think  that  people  who  are  found  in  posses- 
sion of  guns  while  commftting  a  crime  or 
participating  in  a  violent  dispute  should  lose 
both  the  gun  and  their  freedom.  Finally,  we 
think  that  the  police  should  be  more  active 
in  intercepting  the  traffic  in  contraband 
guns  and  apprehending  people  carrying  un- 
licensed guns  in  public  places  and  that 
Judges  should  deal  with  them  more  severely. 
Federal  and  state  laws  now  make  it  unlaw- 
fia    for   convicted    felons,    ex -addicts,    and 
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mental  defectives  to  possess  a  handgun. 
Moreover,  in  many  states  and  most  big 
cities,  it  is  illegal  to  carry  a  concealed  hand- 
gun except  for  a  small  number  of  people 
with  police  permits.  The  laws  governing  pos- 
session might  usefully  be  tightened  even 
further— for  example,  by  denying  handguns 
to  people  convicted  of  violent  misdemeanors 
(such  as  assault)  or  of  chronic  public  drunk- 
enness. The  real  problem,  however,  is  to  mo- 
tivate the  criminal  justice  system  to  take 
these  or  better  laws  seriously. 

To  see  what  this  involves,  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  different  situations 
in  which  a  weapon  affects  the  outcome  of  a 
violent  encounter.  The  first  involves  dis- 
putes-family quarrels,  barroom  fights, 
street  comer  brawls  amongs  "friends."  The 
traditional  police  response  to  such  disputes 
is  to  pacify  the  opponents,  perhaps  separate 
them  for  the  night  and  occasionally  make 
an  arrest  if  the  assault  seems  to  be  serious, 
the  officer's  authority  is  challenged  or  the 
"victim"  clearly  intends  to  press  charges. 
(Who  is  the  "victim"  and  who  is  the  assail- 
ant in  these  disputes  is  often  hard  to  decide. 
The  victim  may  simply  be  the  person  who 
lost  the  fight.) 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  presence 
of  a  gun  in  these  situations  raises  dramati- 
cally the  chance  of  a  lethal  outcome  and 
that  people  who  regularly  engage  in  such 
disputes  are  much  more  likely  than  others 
of  similar  incomes  and  circumstances  to  be 
responsible  for,  or  the  victim  of.  a  homicide. 
Yet  there  is  equally  strong  evidence  that 
communal  disputes  are  not  taken  seriously 
by  the  criminal  justice  system.  Either  no 
arrest  is  made  or  the  charges  are  dropped  or 
the  sentence  is  trivial.  This  is  understanda- 
ble, given  the  constraints:  If  only  a  simple 
assault  (a  misdemeanor)  has  occurred,  the 
police  cannot  lawfully  make  an  arrest  with- 
out a  signed  complaint.  And  even  if  a  com- 
plaint is  forthcoming,  the  victim  is  likely  to 
change  her  (sometimes  his)  mind  the  next 
day.  Without  an  arrest,  a  search  for  a  seiz- 
ure of  weapons  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
We  suggest  that  sUte  law  and  police  prac- 
tice be  amended  so  as  to  take  violent  dis- 
putes more  seriously.  Following  the  lead  of 
Minnesota    and    other    states,    the    police 
should   be  empowered   to  make  arrests   in 
these  cases  if  they  have  probable  cause  to 
believe  an  assault  has  occurred,  even  if  the 
assault  is  not  felonious.  Following  the  policy 
of  the  New  York  Police  Department,  offi- 
cers should  be  encouraged  to  make  arrests 
both  to  protect  the  victim  and  to  deter,  if 
possible,   future   assaults.   And   incident   to 
these  arrests,  valid  searches  should  be  made 
for  guns  improperly  in  the  possession  of  the 
disputants.  Both  the  assault  and  the  illegal 
possession   of  a  weapon   in   these  circum- 
stances should  be  dealt  with  more  sternly 
than  now  is  the  custom  with  judges  who 
tend  not  to  regard  such  matters  as  "real 
crime."  That  attitude  may  encourage  a  real 
crime  later  because  a  predisposition  to  vio- 
lence is  unchecked  by  sanctions.  These  sanc- 
tions may  involve  jail  or  they  may  involve 
posting  peace  bonds,  intensive  probation  or 
the  like.  The  key  is  a  clear  penalty  and  the 
removal  of  the  gun. 

The  second  situation  is  the  stranger-to- 
stranger  violent  crime— muggings  and  rob- 
beries. The  guns  used  by  such  criminals  are 
often  already  possessed  in  violation  of  the 
law.  For  them,  the  problem  is  not  tighten- 
ing the  laws  involving  carrying  a  weapon, 
but  blocking  the  access  these  people  have  to 
supplies  of  guns  and  increasing  the  risks 
from  carrying  weapons.  Moore's  research  in- 
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dicates  that  the  largest  sources  of  supply  of 
handguns  to  people  who  use  them  for 
stranger-to-stranger  crimes  are  thefts  and 
the  black  market.  In  short,  armed  robbers 
usually  violate  gun  laws  in  two  ways:  They 
have  stolen  their  handgun,  or  tMught  it 
from  somebody  who  did,  and  they  are  carry- 
ing it  without  a  permit. 

To  reduce  the  black-market  traffic  in 
guns,  the  police  should  consider  mounting 
more  undercover  "buy  and  bust "  operations 
(much  as  they  now  do  with  respect  to 
heroin  and  dangerous  drugs)  in  order  to 
make  illegal  gun  dealers  wary  of  dealing 
with  strangers,  to  raise  the  price  and  diffi- 
culty of  acquiring  illegal  guns  (perhaps 
beyond  the  point  that  opportunistic,  teen- 
age robbers  will  find  it  worthwhile)  and  to 
deter  some  people  from  going  into  the  il- 
legal gun  business  at  all. 

To  inhibit  the  carrying  of  handguns,  the 
police  should  become  more  aggressive  in 
stopping  suspicious  people  and.  where  they 
have  reasonable  grounds  for  their  suspi- 
cions, frisking  (i.e.,  patting  down)  those 
stopped  to  obtain  guns.  Hand-held  magnet 
meters,  of  the  sort  used  by  airport  security 
guards,  might  make  the  street  frisks  easier 
and  less  intrusive.  All  this  can  be  done  with- 
out changing  the  law. 

The  success  of  undercover  buys  and  ag- 
gressive patrolling  depends  partly  on  the 
extent  to  which  judges  will  seriously  penal- 
ize the  unauthorized  carrying  of  concealed 
weapons.  Though  judges  often  give  more 
severe  sentences  to  people  who  commit  a 
crime  using  a  gun,  the  available  data  sug- 
gest that  a  person  convicted  of  illegally  car- 
rying or  possessing  a  handgun  is  generally 
treated  leniently.  This  is  a  serious  mistake: 
A  person  in  a  public  place  with  a  gun  and 
without  a  permit  is  often  a  person  looking 
for  trouble. 

The  Bartley-Fox  law  in  Massachusetts  re- 
quires a  mandatory  one-year  jail  sentence 
for  any  unlicensed  person  who  carries  a  fire- 
arm. It  was  opposed  by  those  who  said  the 
law  would  not  be  enforced  and  by  those  who 
said  it  would  not  have  the  desired  effect. 
Both  criticisms  appear  to  have  been  wrong— 
the  criminal  justice  system  did  not  engage 
in  wholesale  evasiorts  of  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  and  three  studies  that  have  been 
done  of  its  effect  all  point  to  some  decline  in 
the  proportion  of  the  assaults  that  were 
committed  with  firearms.  Assaults  as  a 
whole  increased;  firearm  assaults  decreased. 
The  effect  of  Bartley-Fox  might  have  been 
even  greater  if  the  police  had  been  more  ag- 
gressive in  enforcing  it  (or  less  if  it  had  not 
been  so  heavily  publicized). 

Note  what  we  are  suggesting:  not  "gun 
control "  in  any  comprehensive  sense,  but 
rather  increased  pressure  on  the  particular 
circumstances  and  people  whose  illegal  be- 
havior is  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
availability  of  a  gun.  Note  also  that  to  do 
these  things  requires  action  chiefly  by  state 
and  local,  not  federal,  agencies.  Bear  in 
mind  that  motivating  police  and  prosecutors 
to  act  in  these  ways  is  not  easy.  And  note  fi- 
nally that  real  progress  in  reducing  gun  vio- 
lence almost  certainly  requires  methods- 
aggressive  patrolling,  undercover  oper- 
ations, tougher  sentences— that  liberals  in- 
stinctively dislike.  We  think,  however,  there 
is  no  way  around  these  tough  choices,  and  it 
is  time  we  face  up  to  them* 
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AMERICANS  NEED  MORE  THAN 
NICKEL  AND  DIME  TAX  CUTS 


UM 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee during  its  deliberation  on  the 
President's  tax  proposals.  I  would  like 
to  share  my  remarks  with  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Statement  of  Representative  Jerry  Solo- 
mon ON  President  Reagan's  Tax  Propos- 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  share  with  you  a  few  brief 
thoughts  on  the  tax  proposals  under  consid- 
eration; in  particular,  the  proptosal  to  reduce 
marginal  income  tax  rates  by  30  percent 
over  three  years. 

Very  simply,  I  come  before  you  today  to 
state  my  opposition  to  the  $93  billion  dollar 
tax  increase  which  is  being  debated  before 
this  committee. 

Now.  in  case  anyone  thinks  I  have  walked 
into  the  wrong  committee  room,  let  me  ex- 
plain. The  real  issue  before  us  is  whether 
this  Congress  is  going  to  allow  the  American 
people  to  be  socked  with  the  largest  tax  in- 
crease in  our  peacetime  history  this  year— 
and  even  greater  increases  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  see  the  lines  of  this  debate  drawn  this 
way:  if  you  are  opposed  to  the  massive  tax 
increases  which  will  go  into  effect  between 
now  and  1984,  and  you  want  to  slow  those 
increases,  you  will  support  the  administra- 
tion's tax  proposals.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  the  American  people  will  realize  that 
those  members  of  Congress  who  oppose  the 
across-the-board  tax  relief  the  President  has 
proposed  must  support  those  tax  increases 
and  business-a.<:-us<..!al. 

I  know  it  has  been  pointed  out  before,  but 
judging  from  the  many  inaccurate  state- 
ments I  have  heard  regarding  the  proposal 
to  cut  marginal  income  tax  rates  for  every 
American  by  atx>ut  30  percent  over  three 
years,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
again:  this  proposal  will  not  mean  that  the 
federal  government  will  take  in  less  in  taxes. 
The  proposal  will  do  nothing  more  than  to 
lower  the  amount  of  the  increase  which  is 
already  scheduled  to  take  effect  under  the 
present  tax  system. 

Let  me  be  more  specific:  if  we  leave  every- 
thing the  same,  the  federal  government  wUl 
collect  $609  billion  this  year,  but  by  1984.  it 
will  collect  $917  billion.  That's  what  will 
happen  if  this  committee  and  this  Congress 
do  not  act.  But  here  is  what  will  happen  if 
we  do  act  according  to  the  President's 
wishes:  by  1984  the  federal  government  will 
still  be  taking  much  more  in  taxes  than  it 
does  this  year— $772  billion  in  1984  as  op- 
posed to  this  year's  $609  billion.  That's  still 
an  extra  $163  billion  coming  into  federal 
coffers— and  I'm  sure  the  Congress  will  find 
a  way  to  spend  it. 

So  we  are  not  here  debating  whether  or 
not  to  give  the  American  people  a  tax  cut. 
The  issue  is  whether  we  are  for  or  against 
the  tax  increases  which  will  take  effect  if  we 
do  not  act. 

I  don't  point  this  out  gladly.  I  wish  we 
were  talking  about  an  actual  reduction  in 
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the  amount  of  money  that  government 
takes  from  the  productive  private  sector.  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  have  con- 
trolled federal  spending  and  unshackled  our 
economy's  productive  potential  to  the  point 
where  we  can  actually  cut  taxes  and  still 
provide  for  our  nation's  neediest  citizens. 
But  it  is  a  measure  of  Just  how  out  of  con- 
trol the  spending  and  taxing  policies  of  this 
Congress  are  that  even  with  a  30  percent 
rate  cut.  we  are  still  talking  only  about  re- 
ducing the  increase  in  government  rev- 
enues—not an  actual  cut. 

Now.  we've  heard  some  eloquent  argu- 
ments against  the  President's  tax  proposal, 
which  is  to  say,  argimients  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. Some  of  the  most  vocal  proponents 
of  more  government  spending  and  higher 
taxes  have  been  heard  from  by  this  commit- 
tee. 

We  are  told  that  the  President's  plan 
would  be  inflationary;  that  it  would  benefit 
the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor;  that 
Americans  would  spend  their  extra  take- 
home  pay  instead  of  saving  it;  and  that  even 
greater  budget  deficits  would  result. 

Maybe  it's  about  time  someone  informed 
those  who  are  making  those  charges  what 
has  been  happ>ening  to  our  economy  as 
taxes  have  been  going  up.  Since  1976.  the 
tax  burden  on  the  average  American  family 
has  increased  by  $1,200  dollars,  and  during 
that  same  period,  inflation  has  increased 
more  than  30  {jercent;  Congress  has  added 
$244  billion  dollars  worth  of  budget  deficits 
to  the  national  debt;  and  Americans  are 
saving  less  of  their  income  than  ever  before 
in  our  history. 

In  other  words,  every  evil  predicted  to 
come  to  pass  as  a  result  of  reducing  tax 
rates  has.  in  fact,  come  hand-in-hand  with 
some  of  the  biggest  tax  increases  ever  levied 
on  the  American  people— but  not  as  big  as 
the  ones  about  to  be  levied  on  the  American 
people  if  we  don't  act. 

Those  increases  have  brought  us  no  closer 
to  a  balanced  budget,  greater  savings  or 
lower  inflation.  They  have  taken  us  further 
away.  So  do  we  prescribe  more  of  the  same, 
or  adopt  a  different  course? 

The  American  people  have  expressed  their 
desire  for  the  latter.  And  frankly.  I  don't 
think  they  will  have  much  patience  for  the 
stale  worn-out  demagoguery  which  attempts 
to  set  off  one  group  of  Americans  from  an- 
other. 

The  President's  proposal  for  tax  rate  re- 
duction is  simple,  straight-forward  and 
across-the-board.  And  that's  precisely  why  it 
is  now  meeting  with  resistance  in  this  Con- 
gress. Long  term,  across-the-board  tax 
reform  undercuts  one  of  Congress'  favorite 
pastimes:  taxing  the  American  people  to  the 
point  of  bankruptcy  and  then  throwing 
nickels,  and  dimes  back  to  them  in  the  form 
of  special  interest  tax  cuts,  credits  and  re- 
ductions. 

Every  member  of  Congress  in  this  room 
knows  exactly  what  I  am  talking  about.  In 
fact.  I  did  a  little  figuring  this  morning  and 
it  turns  out  that  no  fewer  than  225  bills 
have  been  introduced  since  Congress  con- 
vened in  January  to  provide  a  particular  tax 
deduction,  credit  or  cut  to  one  segment  of 
the  population  or  another.  I  have  proposed 
a  few  and  I  am  sure  that  each  member  of 
the  Conunittee  has  too.  We  propose  them  in 
good  faith,  sincerely  believing  that  the  tax 
relief  is  warranted.  But  to  those  who  are  at- 
tacking the  President's  fair,  straightforward 
proposal  as  inflationary  or  too  much  of  a 
drain  on  the  Treasury.  I  ask  you— can  you 
honestly  say  that  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
special  interest  tax  cuts  you  have  endorsed 
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adds  up  to  less  of  a  revenue  loss  than  the 
President's  plan? 

It  is  about  time  that  Congress  realize  that 
our  constituency  is  the  American  people- 
all  the  people.  And  that  instead  of  catering 
to  each  special  interest  group  with  special 
Interest  tax  legislation  we  can  best  serve  all 
the  people  by  enacting  this  across-the-board 
tax  rate  cut.  so  that  it  becomes  more  profit- 
able for  every  single  working  American  to 
go  the  extra  mile  to  earn  that  extra  dollar. 

I  know  that  it  has  also  been  suggested 
that  perhaps  Congress  should  enact  a  one 
year  tax  cut  and  wait  and  see  what  condi- 
tions are  before  adopting  the  second  phase 
of  the  President's  plan.  And  it  has  also  been 
suggested,  with  a  great  deal  of  validity,  that 
many  members  of  Congress  would  rather 
hold  off  a  vote  on  subsequent  phases  of  the 
tax  relief  package  so  that  those  votes  can 
take  place  closer  to  the  next  election. 

But  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that's  business- 
as-usual,  and  not  only  is  it  not  working,  but 
the  American  people  aren't  buying  it  any- 
more. 

We  know  right  now  that  tax  rates  will  still 
be  too  high  next  year,  even  after  the  first 
phase  of  the  reduction  has  gone  into  effect. 
Isn't  it  about  time  this  country  has  a  steady, 
long-range  plan  which  doesn't  shift  from 
month-to-month  according  to  the  whims  of 
politicians? 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, on  behalf  of  what  I  am  convinced  is  a 
majority  of  Americans.  I  ask  you  to  give 
President  Reagan's  tax  plan  a  chance- 
much  needed  depreciation  reform  for  busi- 
ness and  an  orderly  phased-in  reduction  of 
tax  rates.  Don't  allow  these  massive  tax  in- 
creases to  go  through.  Vote  against  those  in- 
creases by  voting  for  the  President's  plan.* 


VIOLENCE  IN  EL  SALVADOR: 
WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE? 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  80 
Members  of  the  House  are  currently 
cosponsoring  H.R.  1509,  a  bill  to  termi- 
nate U.S.  military  assistance  to  EI  Sal- 
vador. Today.  I  and  several  of  my  col- 
leagues will  address  one  of  the  major 
issues  involved  in  the  current  contro- 
versy over  El  Salvador,  the  question  of 
violence. 

WTHO  IS  THE  PRIMARY  SOURCE  OF  VIOIXNCE  AND 
TERRORISM  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Current  U.S.  strategy  in  El  Salvador 
appears  to  rest  on  the  assiunption  that 
we  will  be  able  to  successfully  mobilize 
world  opinion  in  opposition  to  Soviet 
and  Cuban  support  for  the  opposition 
forces  in  that  country,  on  the  grounds 
that  their  aid  is  being  used  to  subvert 
a  sitting  government. 

The  implicit  corollary  to  this  strat- 
egy is  the  assumption  that  equally 
damaging  criticisms  cannot  be  made 
against  the  United  States  for  supply- 
ing weapons  to  the  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary. 

Both  sides  in  El  Salvador  have  com- 
mitted acts  of  violence  which  csjinot 
be  justified  by  any  standard  of  himian 
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decency.  But  I  believe  very  strongly, 
on  the  basis  of  eyewitness  accounts 
provided  by  refugees,  and  after  consul- 
tations with  others  genuinely  familiar 
with  the  recent  history  of  El  Salvador, 
that  by  far  the  greatest  responsibility 
for  violence  and  terrorism  rests  with 
those  forces  now  receiving  U.S.  guns, 
helicopters,  grenades,  and  ammuni- 
tion. There  is  absolutely  no  reason  to 
believe  that  supplying  these  forces 
with  more  weapons  will  lead  to  any- 
thing other  than  an  escalation  of  the 
violence,  the  further  polarization  of 
both  Salvadoran  and  Central  Ameri- 
can politics,  and  the  radicalization  of 
thousands  more  within  El  Salvador. 

The  violence  in  El  Salvador  is  one  of 
many  factors  reminiscent  of  Vietnam. 
The  rebels  are  often  hard  to  find  for 
they  are  peasants,  children,  women, 
teenagers.  They  look,  sound  and  act 
the  same  as  noncombatants.  They 
blend  into  villages,  and  they  do  not 
ever  seem  to  go  away. 

The  strategy  of  the  military  was 
simimarlzed  by  one  commander  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  subversives  like  to  say  that  they  are 
the  fish  and  the  people  are  the  ocean.  What 
we  have  done  in  the  north  is  to  dry  up  the 
ocean  so  we  can  catch  the  fish  easily. 

The  Salvadoran  method  of  "drying 
up  the  ocean"  is  to  eliminate  entire 
villages  from  the  map,  to  isolate  the 
guerrillas  and  deny  them  any  rural 
base  off  which  they  can  feed.  This  re- 
quires a  premeditated  campaign  of  ter- 
rorism, the  burning  of  homes  and 
crops,  making  it  impossible  for  people 
to  live. 

This  violence  has  produced  a  steady 
stream  of  refugees  across  the  border 
into  neighboring  Honduras,  and  to 
other  countries  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  Salvadoran  Church  now 
estimates  the  total  numt)er  of  refugees 
both  within  and  outside  the  coimtry  at 
more  than  200,000  or  almost  5  percent 
of  the  total  population  of  El  Salvador. 
These  refugees  have  described  in  vivid 
detail  the  murder  and  torture  of  their 
friends  and  relatives,  the  dewombing 
of  pregnant  women,  the  machinegun- 
ning  of  children,  the  rape  of  little 
girls.  These  are  acts  committed  repeat- 
edly and  intentionally  by  the  security 
forces  now  receiving  U.S.  aid.  Consid- 
er, as  well,  the  following  incidents: 

It  was  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
that  Archbishop  Romero,  the  single 
most  charismatic  and  beloved  figure  in 
El  Salvador,  was  murdered  while  pre- 
siding over  a  Mass  in  San  Salvador. 
His  killer  has  not  been  found,  but  the 
evidence  indicates  he  was  shot  by  a 
professional  sharpshooter.  It  is  worth 
remembering  that  he  died  shortly 
after  protesting  publicly  the  granting 
even  of  nonlethal  military  aid  to  the 
Crovemment  of  El  Salvador. 

In  late  November.  6  leading  mem- 
bers of  opposition  organizations  were 
kidnaped  at  a  political  rally  by  200 
uniformed   members   of   the   security 
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forces.  Their  bodies  were  discovered 
the  next  day. 

On  December  3,  four  U.S.  religious 
workers  were  raped  and  murdered 
while  returning  from  the  San  Salvador 
airport.  Even  the  State  Department 
will  admit  that  these  individuals  were 
probably  killed  by  security  forces. 
There  is  excellent  reason  to  believe 
that  the  subsequent  investigation  into 
these  deaths  has  been  obstructed  by 
officials  in  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador. 

On  January  3,  gtmmen  walked  into  a 
hotel  restaurant  in  San  Salvador  and 
murdered  the  leader  of  the  Salvadoran 
agrarian  reform  institute,  1ST  A,  along 
with  two  American  agricultural  reform 
technicians.  Pew  people  I  have  talked 
to,  whether  Salvadoran  or  American, 
revolutionary  or  State  Department  of- 
ficial, has  expressed  any  doubt  that 
these  murders  were  committed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  military. 

Last  June,  Amnesty  International 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
Muskie: 

Since  the  January  3.  1980.  resignation  of 
much  of  the  Salvadoran  Government— on 
human  rights  grounds— at  least  2.000  Salva- 
dorans  have  been  killed  or  "disappeared" 
while  in  the  hands  of  conventional  and  aux- 
iliary security  forces  of  El  Salvador.  Many 
were  tortured  and  savagely  mutilated— arms 
lopped  off.  flayed,  beheaded. 

In  December.  Salvadoran  Archbish- 
op Rivera  Damas  departed  from  his 
own  past  policy  of  restraint  and  si- 
lence to  describe  in  detail  the  cam- 
paign of  persecution  being  waged 
against  the  church.  He  concluded  by 
saying: 

Therefore  we  hold  the  Security  Forces 
and  ultra-rightist  groups  responsible  for  the 
persecution  against  the  Church  and  specifi- 
cally for  the  assassination  of  priests  and  lay 
pastoral  workers.  We  therefore  also  hold  re- 
sponsible the  Government  Junta,  which 
given  its  ultimate  authority  over  the  Armed 
Forces  is  responsible  for  actions  by  members 
of  the  military.  We  lament  the  fact  that 
past  Governments  and  the  present  Govern- 
ment Junta  itself  have  not  fulfilled  their 
promise  to  clarify  the  criminal  assassina- 
tions of  Msgr.  Romero.  Priests.  Sisters  and 
Lay  Pastoral  Workers. 

Therefore,  their  statements  lose  credibil- 
ity. We  can  no  longer  accept  the  customary 
excuses,  after  the  fact;  nor  can  we  accept 
promises  of  investigations. 

Only  an  Immediate  and  effective  end  to 
the  repression  and  persecution  could  dem- 
onstrate the  clear  will  to  stop  such  acts; 
only  this  could  exonerate  the  Junta,  at  least 
to  some  degree,  from  its  responsibility.  And 
only  an  immediate  end  to  the  repression 
and  persecution  would  give  credibility  to  the 
repeated  offers  of  dialogue  for  bringing 
peace  to  the  country.  In  any  other  case,  all 
possibilities  for  finding  a  true  peace  in  the 
country  through  non-violent  means  wiU  be 
strangled. 

With  the  army  and  the  national 
guard  as  our  allies,  any  U.S.  campaign 
for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Salva- 
doran people  will  never  succeed— for 
every  martyred  innocent  is  sure  to  en- 
gender the  transformation  of  others 
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into  supporters  of  the  revolution  and 
create  new  and  unneeded  enemies  for 
the  United  States.* 


EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  MIKE  LOWRY 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
calling  for  the  end  to  violence  in  El 
Salvador.  Only  an  end  to  violence  will 
set  the  stage  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 

There  are  underlying  historical  rea- 
sons for  the  problems  in  El  Salvador. 
President  Jose  Napolean  Duarte  was 
quoted  in  the  February  22,  1981.  New 
York  Times  magazine  as  saying: 

This  is  a  history  of  people  starving  to 
death,  living  in  misery.  For  50  years,  the 
same  people  had  all  the  power,  all  the 
money,  all  the  opportunity.  Those  who  did 
not  have  anything  tried  to  take  away  from 
those  who  had  everything.  But  there  were 
no  democratic  systems  available  to  them,  so 
they  radicalized  themselves,  have  resorted 
to  violence.  And  of  course  this  second  group, 
the  rich,  do  not  want  to  give  up  anything,  so 
they  are  fighting. 

This  capsulizes  briefly  and  simply 
the  roots  of  the  present  Salvadoran 
discontent.  It  does  not,  however,  ad- 
dress the  critical  issue  of  the  Salva- 
doran Government's  role  in  the  con- 
flict and  in  the  noted  lack  of  democra- 
cy in  El  Salvador.  It  also  does  not  ad- 
dress how  military  aid  from  the 
United  States  helps  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems. 

The  government  has  been  struggling 
with  reform— land  reform,  banking 
reform.  Violence  threatens  the  foun- 
dation of  reform  and  I  am  concerned 
that  the  economic  evolution  and  prog- 
ress will  be  short  lived,  indeed,  re- 
versed, unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  political  evolution.  Political  evolu- 
tion is  impossible  when  violence  is 
rampant  throughout  the  land. 

The  definition  of  the  problems  of  EH 
Salvador  is  crucial  to  embarking  on 
the  proper  path  toward  amelioration. 
The  role  of  the  government  is  an  im- 
portant asi>ect  in  defining  the  mecha- 
nism to  start  the  healing  process. 

I  would  like  to  augment  my  state- 
ment by  including  a  statement  re- 
ceived by  my  office  on  March  3,  1981 
from  the  Network  organization: 

Network  calls  for  a  redefinition  of  the 
U.S.  role  in  El  Salvador;  for  the  promotion 
of  a  political,  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
conflict  there;  and  for  an  end  to  violence  by 
the  U.S. -supported  Duarte  government. 

In  projecting  an  East/West  interpretation 
of  the  Salvadoran  situation  and  making  El 
Salvador  a  test  of  United  States-Soviet 
power,  the  United  States  creates  a  conflict 
that  is  not  Inherent  in  the  situation  itself. 
The  revolution  in  El  Salvador  has  its  causes 
in  long-standing  injustices. 

As  El  Salvador  moved  into  the  industrial 
age.  the  production  of  export  crops  led  to 
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the  displacement  and  Impoverishment  of 
many  people.  In  contrast  to  the  poor  major- 
ity, a  few  Salvadorans  became  wealthy  and 
powerful.  U.S.  corporations  and  their  Salva- 
doran partners  benefitted  from  tax  breaks, 
such  as  tax-free  zones.  Discontent  was  coun- 
tered by  an  Increasingly  strong  and  brutal 
security  force,  and  both  "left"  and  'right ' 
wing  groups  resorted  to  violence  in  promot- 
ing their  agendas. 

Today  most  popular  and  church  groups 
find  themselves  aligned  against  a  govern- 
ment that  does  not  protect  their  lives  and 
freedoms.  Given  this  history,  it  is  clear  that 
no  outside  factors  were  needed  to  spur  re- 
bellion. Sustaining  a  government  that  has 
virtually  no  popular  support  and  that  does 
not  control  the  killing  of  its  own  people  is  a 
reversal  of  the  traditional  role  of  the  United 
States  as  a  protector  of  personal  freedoms. 
Nor  does  overlooking  the  murder  of  U.S. 
citizens  enhance  our  status  as  a  world 
power. 

U.S.  military  intervention  can  force  the 
opposition  to  defend  themselves  by  seeking 
assistance  wherever  possible,  even  from  gov- 
ernments which  they  might  rather  avoid 
were  the  situation  not  so  desperate. 

In  international  relations,  governments 
which  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  others 
tend  to  lose  status  and  become  isolated  by 
the  world  community.  The  Soviets  experi- 
enced this  when,  on  February  13.  92  mem- 
bers of  the  nonaligned  nations  called  for  the 
removal  of  foreign  troops  from  Afghanistan 
and  Cambodia,  and  for  an  observance  of  the 
norm  of  noninterference  and  noninterven- 
tion. A  U.N.  resolution  (December  15.  1980) 
for  cessation  of  military  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador was  approved  with  only  such  govern- 
ments as  Argentina.  Guatamala  and  the 
Philippines— themselves  vulnerable  to  revo- 
lution because  of  human  rights  violations 
and  economic  injustices— voting  against  con- 
demnation of  intervention.  Mexico  and 
Canada  both  voted  for  the  resolution. 

U.S.  intervention  without  regard  for 
human  rights  runs  counter  to  the  religious 
and  moral  traditions  of  our  nation  and  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Pope  John  Paul  II 
warned  in  Manila  (February  17):  "•  •  •  one 
can  never  justify  any  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental dignity  of  the  human  person  or  of 
the  basic  rights  that  safeguard  this  digni- 
ty." He  went  on  to  say:  "Any  apparent  con- 
flict between  the  exigencies  of  security  and 
the  citizens'  basic  rights  must  be  resolved 
according  to  the  fundamental  principle- 
upheld  always  by  the  church— that  social 
organization  exists  only  for  the  service  of 
man  (sic)  and  for  the  protection  of  his  (sic) 
dignity,  and  that  it  cannot  claim  to  serve 
the  common  good  when  human  rights  are 
not  safeguarded."  (The  New  York  Times. 
February  18). 

A  [xtlitical  solution  seems  the  best  hope 
for  EH  Salvador.  A  prolongation  of  the  inde- 
cisive and  already  extremely  bloody  conflict 
can  only  lead  to  virtual  genocide.  With  suf- 
ficient U.S.  aid,  a  military  victory  may  be 
possible  for  the  Duarte  government,  but  its 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  curb  the  atroc- 
ities of  its  own  forces  makes  that  prospect 
repugnant.  Such  a  victory  would  also  be  ac- 
companied by  all  the  other  negative  effects 
of  Intervention  already  outlined. 

Network  supports  a  less  violent,  negotiat- 
ed solution,  realizing  that  to  be  successful 
such  a  solution  must  include  participation 
by  all  the  factions  in  the  revolution.  Net- 
work believes  this  is  more  possible  if  the 
conflict  is  not  escalated  by  the  infusion  of 
further  U.S.  military  aid.  and  if  the  negotia- 
tions can  be  facilitated  by  a  relatively  neu- 
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tral  government  or  governments.  Network 
calls  upon  the  Reagan  Administration  to 
take  immediate  action  toward  de-escalation 
of  the  conflict  and  toward  a  political  settle- 
ment. In  the  meantime.  Network  insists  that 
the  Administration  hold  the  Duarte  govern- 
ment responsible  for  protecting  the  lives 
and  rights  of  Salvadoran  citizens  and  of 
noncitizens  living  in  El  Salvador.* 
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STUDENTS  CONCERNED  ABOUT 
EL  SALVADOR 


WILLIAM  ALLEN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GIRLS'  STATE  BASKETBALL 
CHAMPIONS 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  recognize  a  group  of  out- 
standing young  athletes  whose  accom- 
plishments have  recently  brought  a 
great  deal  of  pride  and  distinction  to 
themselves,  their  school,  and  the 
entire  Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsylvania. 
Capping  a  brilliant  season  with  a 
thrilling  come-from-behind  win  in  the 
title  game,  the  members  of  the  Wil- 
liam Allen  High  girls'  basketball  team 
have  become  the  new  class  AAA  cham- 
pions of  the  Pennsylvania  Interscho- 
lastic  Athletic  Association. 

There  is  more  to  Allen's  win  than 
just  athletic  accomplishment.  When 
the  1980-81  season  began,  even  the 
most  loyal  fan  would  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  predict  a  State  championship 
for  this  team.  Often  facing  teams  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  more  skilled  or 
more  experienced,  Allen  was  able  to 
win  games  through  hard  work  and  a 
spirit  that  never  quit.  They  developed 
what  sportswriters  call  "That  Some- 
thing Extra."  They  developed  charac- 
ter. 

After  the  final  game,  head  coach 
Lou  Sabler  remarked,  'it's  not  neces- 
sarily winning  the  State  championship 
that  makes  coaching  worthwhile,  it's 
watching  the  way  these  girls  grew." 

It  is  that  kind  of  growth,  that  kind 
of  character  that  will  stay  with  the 
team  members  long  after  their  last 
basketball  game  had  ended.  And  it  is 
that  character,  along  with  their  cham- 
pionship season,  that  gives  the  team 
so  much  of  which  to  be  proud. 

I  join  classmates,  teachers,  parents, 
and  fans  throughout  the  Lehigh 
Valley  in  extending  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  the  State  champions— 
the  William  Allen  High  girls'  basket- 
ball team;  a  championship  team  com- 
posed of  champion  individuals.* 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEnA 

or  PENNSYLVANU 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  POGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  about  50  letters  from 
eighth  grade  students  at  the  Stella 
Maris  School  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, on  the  subject  of  military  aid  to 
El  Salvador.  The  teacher.  Sister 
Jeanne  Barnard,  is  to  be  commended 
for  sensitizing  her  students  to  current 
events,  for  ably  conveying  information 
on  a  troubling  situation,  and  for  teach- 
ing the  youngsters  to  effectively  com- 
municate with  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  think  my  colleagues  may  be  inter- 
ested in  what  the  students  are  saying, 
and  I  therefore  submit  the  attached 
letters  as  good  examples  of  their  mes- 
sage: 

Dear  Rep.  Thomas  Foclxetta:  I  am  In 
eight  (sic)  grade  and  I  am  writing  to  you 
about  El  Salvador. 

There  are  many  problems  going  on  in  El 
Salvador,  but  not  to  (sic)  much  is  being 
done.  The  United  States  is  still  sending  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  to  the  Salvadoran 
government.  This  is  causing  many  different 
problems.  The  military  advisors  will  not  buy 
nor  promote  peace  but  will  only  increase  the 
bloodshed  which  has  already  taken  over 
12.000  victims. 

My  opinion  to  this  is  that  Bill  H.R.  1509 
be  signed.  I  disagree  with  the  taking  of  so 
many  lives. 

If  the  United  States  decides  to  stop  send- 
ing military  aid  to  El  Salvador  there  might 
be  more  peace  in  the  world. 

To  save  lives  please  stop  sending  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Anoarr  Gentile. 

P.S.  Please  support  H.R.  1509. 

Priladelphia.  Pa.. 

March  9,  1981. 

Dear  Mr.  Poclietta:  I  am  writing  in 
regard  to  the  situation  in  El  Salvador.  It  is 
very  sad  to  learn  that  the  U.S.  is  giving  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Junta.  The  guerrilla's  are 
killing  many  innocent  people,  some  of 
whom  are  from  our  own  country.  The  gov- 
ernment must  be  aware  of  this,  but  still  will 
not  do  anything  to  help  the  people. 

If  we  did  not  fight  against  the  government 
of  E^land.  we  would  still  be  under  Her 
rule.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
the  El  Salvadoran  citizens  are  trying  to 
break  away  from  a  repressive  government  in 
which  the  people  have  no  say.  The  U-S. 
should  respect  this  and  help  the  people  by 
signing  H.R.  bill  1509. 
Thank  you. 

Dawn  Maria  Dext. 

Philadelphia.  Pa., 

March  10.  1981. 
Dear  Rep.  Thomas  Focuetta:  My  name  is 
Joseph  Messina  and  I  am  a  student  of  Stella 
Maris.  I  am  very  concerned  with  the  situa- 
tion in  EH  Salvador.  However.  I  do  not  feel 
that  military  assistance  should  be  supplied 
to  that  country.  The  American  people  do 
not  want  another  Vietnam. 
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United  States  Intervention  is  a  serious 
mlstalie.  We  should  be  trying  to  promote 
peace  not  increase  bloodshed,  which  has  al- 
ready taken  12.000  victims. 

As  our  representative.  I  beg  you  to  be  our 
voice  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
the  name  of  justice  and  humanity,  please 
take  action  to  stop  all  military  aid  to  EH  Sal- 
vador. 

Sincerely. 

Joseph  Messina. 


BYELORUSSIAN  DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  Sunday.  March  29.  Byelorussian- 
American  communities  of  the  United 
States  commemorated  the  63d  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic.  It 
is  appropriate  that  aJl  Americans 
pause  to  reflect  on  the  rights  and  free- 
doms which  we  enjoy.  We  roust. also 
remember  that  the  Byeloriissians  and 
more  than  1  billion  others  do  not 
share  these  liberties. 

Since  the  forceful  establishment  of 
the  Byelonissian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public in  I9I7,  this  captive  nation  has 
been  subject  to  brutal  oppression,  suf- 
fering, and  violations  of  basic  human 
rights.  The  repressive  Soviet  regime  is 
actively  working  to  destroy  the  Byelo- 
russian cultural  heritage  and  spirit  of 
nationality. 

Byelorussia  represents  a  geopoliti- 
cally  significant  location  as  the  west- 
em  gate  of  the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant stronghold  of  Soviet  expansion- 
ism. On  this  occasion,  I  entreat  every 
Member  of  this  body  to  protest  the  in- 
human policies  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  Byelorussia  auid  to  support  all 
attempts  to  achieve  the  release  of  Bye- 
lorussian prisoners  of  conscience  from 
Soviet  institutions.  I  encourage  every 
possible  means  of  diplomatic  pressure 
in  this  effort.  We  must  support  the 
Byelorussians  desire  for  freedom  and 
independence  in  their  continued  strug- 
gle to  escape  Soviet  domination. 


VIOLENCE  IN  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

or  COIfKECTICDT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  by  Alma  Guil- 
lermoprieto  on  the  source  of  violence 
in  El  Salvador  as  printed  ih  the  Janu- 
ary 7,  1981  Washington  Post.  Contrary 
to  the  Reagan  administration's  con- 
tention that  the  guerrillas  have  con- 
ducted most  of  the  killings  in  El  Salva- 
dor,  this   article   clearly   shows   that 
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much  of  the  violence  is,  in  fact,  being 
conducted  by  the  government  security 
forces. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  7,  19811 

Salvador  Raids  Into  Honduras,  Retcgees 

Charge 

(By  Alma  Guillermoprleto) 

La  Virtud,  Honduras.— Salvadoran  Air 
Force  planes,  apparently  seeking  guerrilla 
enclaves,  have  conducted  raids  over  the 
Honduran  border,  shooting  Into  the  hills 
surrounding  this  small  frontier  village 
where  thousands  of  peasants  have  fled  from 
fighting  In  El  Salvador,  according  to  the  ref- 
ugees. 

A  spokesman  for  the  office  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
which  is  aiding  the  Salvadoran  peasants, 
confirmed  the  air  raid  reports,  as  well  as 
stories  of  house-to-house  village  searches  by 
armed  men.  some  In  civilian  dress  and 
others  In  Salvadoran  military  uniforms. 

(The  Honduran  government,  through  its 
embassy  in  Washington,  yesterday  said  that 
it  "denies  emphatically  that  these  alleged 
attacks  ever  happened."] 

Asked  about  the  reports,  a  Salvadoran 
government  spokesman  said  only  that  his 
government  had  received  no  official  com- 
plaint from  Honduras  that  its  border  had 
been  violated. 

Under  terms  of  a  cease-fire  after  a  brief 
war  10  years  ago  between  the  two  countries, 
a  six -mile  swath  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  approximately  250-mile  border  Is  a  neu- 
tral zone  under  the  supervision  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States.  An  OAS 
spokesman  for  the  peacekeeping  mission 
said  yesterday  In  Washington  that  the  mis- 
sion had  received  no  recent  charges  of 
border  violations  from  either  country,  nor 
observed  any  Incursion. 

The  spokesman  noted,  however,  that  the 
eight-man  peacekeeping  force  patrols  the 
zone  only  by  helicopter  and  is  likely  to  pass 
over  a  particular  zone  only  occasionally. 

El  Salvador  and  Honduras  last  month 
signed  a  treaty  ending  the  long-dormant 
conflict  but  have  requested  that  the  OAS 
mission  remain  In  place  for  the  next  six 
months  until  outstanding  disagreements 
about  several  areas  along  the  frontier  are 
settled.  After  Jan.  15.  however,  the  OAS-su- 
pervised  neutral  zone  will  shrink  to  only 
those  areas  still  disputed  by  the  two  govern- 
ments. 

After  the  treaty  was  announced,  spokes- 
man for  El  Salvador's  political  and  guerrilla 
opposition,  as  well  as  international  sympa- 
thizers, have  charged  that  It  was  hurriedly 
promulgated— with  the  prodding  of  the 
United  States— to  facilitate  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Salvadoran  junta  and  Honduras' 
military  government  In  combating  leftist 
guerrillas  operating  in  the  border  zone. 

This  part  of  Honduras  lies  across  from  a 
part  of  El  Salvador— the  area  around  the 
Salvadoran  town  of  Chalatenango— where 
guerrilla  activity  and  government  counterin- 
surgency  operations  have  been  heaviest  In 
recent  weeks. 

Last  May.  a  group  of  church  workers 
aiding  refugees  near  the  Salvadoran  village 
of  Las  Vueltas  charged  that  a  large  group  of 
Salvadoran  refugees  trying  to  cross  a  river 
into  Honduras  were  fired  on  and  many 
killed  by  Salvadoran  soldiers  while  Hon- 
duran troops  on  the  other  side  watched  the 
massacre  and  tried  to  force  back  refugees 
reaching  the  other  side. 

Although  both  governments  denied  the 
report.  It  caused  a  furor  throughout  the 
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region,  with  charges  of  secret  collaboration 
tunong  the  governments  and  the  OAS. 

A  spokesman  here  with  the  U.N.  High 
Commissioner,  which,  along  with  the  Hon- 
duran Aid  and  Emergency  Committee  and 
other  agencies,  is  caring  for  what  they  say 
are  approximately  19,000  Salvadoran  refu- 
gees in  this  remote  comer  of  southwestern 
Honduras,  declined  to  be  quoted  by  name, 
saying  that  the  relief  workers  feared  added 
publicity  about  the  conflict  would  hamper 
already  difficult  relief  efforts.  But  the  work- 
ers confirmed  the  air  attacks  and  said  that 
the  most  recent  one  had  taken  place  Dec. 
31. 

On  Nov.  13,  the  refugees  said,  a  hundred 
Salvadoran  armed  men,  some  in  civilian 
dress  and  others  in  uniform,  conducted  a 
house-to-house  search  at  La  Virtud.  where 
2.000  refugees  live.  There  have  been  at  least 
three  such  searches  for  "subversives."  they 
said. 

Many  of  the  refugees  have  found  shelter 
in  the  mud  shacks  of  impoverished  Hon- 
duran peasants.  Others  make  do  in  impro- 
vised housing. 

Others  hide  in  the  high  Honduran  moun- 
tains. One  woman,  found  hiding  in  a  cave, 
was  asked,  "Why  are  you  here?" 

"Because  the  [Salvadoran  National] 
Guard  is  there."  she  said,  pointing  at  the 
mountains  of  El  Salvador,  barely  five  miles 
away. 

Like  many,  she  said  she  feels  safer  there 
than  in  the  village,  at  least  until  the  air 
raids  started. 

From  La  Virtud.  it  takes  at  least  three 
hours  by  jeep  to  cover  the  40  miles  to  the 
nearest  sizable  town.  San  Marcos,  which 
unlike  the  smaller  village  has  electricity— 
for  12  hours  a  day. 

In  La  Virtud  a  small  brigade  from  the 
French  volunteer  agency  Medicine  Without 
Frontiers  has  been  offering  medical  care  to 
both  the  Honduran  peasants  and  Salva- 
doran refugees. 

On  a  recent  morning  in  a  tiny  hamlet 
high  above  La  Virtud.  a  cluster  of  women 
holding  babies  waited  for  two  women  doc- 
tors to  dispense  advice  and  medicine.  The 
doctors  brought  two  of  the  women,  one  Sal- 
vadoran. the  other  Honduran.  back  with 
them  to  the  field  hospital  In  La  Virtud  to 
treat  their  critically  ill  babies. 

The  refugee  woman's  1-year  old  child, 
hollow  eyes  and  bony  limbs  besp>eaking 
severe  malnutrition,  seemed  near  death.  All 
afternoon  the  four  women,  doctors  and 
mothers,  waited  by  the  children,  hoping 
that  transfusions  and  shots  would  work  a 
miracle. 

The  Salvadoran  mother  crouched  in  a 
comer  of  the  improvised  hospital  room, 
speaking  quietly  and  without  apparent  bit- 
terness. "I  would  like  to  go  back  home,  to 
my  plot  of  land,"  she  said.  "But  we  have 
seen  too  much,  too  many  dead.  When  a 
neighbor  gave  the  warning  that  the  guard 
was  on  its  way.  our  entire  village  left.  We 
brought  nothing  with  us.  The  doors  of  our 
houses  were  left  oE>en.  We  stopped  running 
when  we  knew  we  were  in  Honduras." 

In  a  recent  census  taken  by  the  Honduran 
refugee  aid  committee  in  La  Virtud.  80  per- 
cent of  the  refugees  said  they  are  fleeing 
from  the  National  Guard,  and  the  remain- 
der said  they  are  ninnlng  from  the  general 
violence  in  a  country  on  the  brink  of  civU 
war. 

"And  this  is  just  the  beginning."  a  relief 
worker  sighed.  "There  are  19.000  refugees 
here  now.  and  the  war  hasn't  even  begun."* 
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HAIG'S  DOMINOES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  debatable  theories  in  the 
field  of  international  diplomacy  is  the 
so-called  domino  theory.  It  claims  that 
all  Third  World  nations  in  a  region  are 
set  up  like  dominoes  and  that  the 
Communists  have  a  master  plan  which 
will  lead  to  each  country  falling  into 
the  Communist  camp  like  falling  dom- 
inoes. 

Although  proponents  of  this  theory 
went  into  hiding  as  a  result  of  the 
Vietnamese  conflict,  the  theory  has 
surfaced  in  a  rather  unusual  place— 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State.  Secre- 
tary Alexander  Haig  evidently  be- 
lieves, as  demonstrated  by  his  testimo- 
ny before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  that  the  countries  in 
Central  America  are  set  up  like  domi- 
noes and  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba  have  a  master  plan  for  sweeping 
those  countries  into  the  Communist 
camp.  First  Nicaragua,  then  El  Salva- 
dor, then  Honduras,  and  then  Guate- 
mala. Presumably,  they  would  not 
stop  there  and  would  sweep  through 
Mexico  right  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  seri- 
ous problems  and  insurgencies  in 
many  Central  American  nations,  the 
major  cause  for  the  endemic  unrest  is 
lack  of  both  economic  development 
and  political  freedoms.  To  view  that 
unrest  and  those  insurgencies  in 
purely  military  terms  would  be  very 
myopic  and  counterproductive. 

Secretary  Haig's  tendency  to  see  dip- 
lomatic uncertainties  in  military  terms 
is  evidenced  in  other  regions  in  addi- 
tion to  Central  America. 

In  a  thoughtful  editorial  from  its 
March  20  edition,  the  Buffalo  Courier 
Express  deftly  deflates  the  rhetorical 
balloon  which  Secretary  Haig  has 
launched;  and  I  hope  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  carefully  consider  all  of 
its  arguments. 

Haig's  Dominoes 

Constant  zigs  and  zags  in  foreign  policy 
contributed  to  President  Carter's  undoing. 
Now  Secretary  of  State  Haig's  gyrations 
over  El  Salvador  are  giving  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's chief  foreign  policy  spokes- 
man credibility  problems  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

After  designating  tiny  El  Salvador  as  the 
battleground  for  halting  what  he  saw  as 
Soviet  expansionism,  then  downplaying  the 
importance  of  any  American  military  in- 
volvement there  and  blaming  the  press  at 
the  same  time  for  the  initial  furor.  Haig  is 
now  resurrecting  the  Vietnam  domino 
theory  and  applying  It  to  Central  America. 
His  accusation  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  an  "international  hit  list"  for  domina- 
tion containing  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador. 
Honduras  and  Guatemala  once  again  indi- 
cates that  the  Reagan  administration  seems 
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obsessed  with  the  "Russians  are  coming" 
syndrome. 

The  Reagan  administration  was  given  the 
go-ahead  signal  by  the  voters  to  beef  up  the 
nation's  military  strength  and  adopt  a  get- 
tough  stance  with  the  Russians.  But  it  Is 
doubtful  that  Western  leaders  or  most 
peace-loving  Americans  find  very  reassuring 
what  has  been  an  overzealous  reaction  on 
the  part  of  Secretary  Haig  about  Moscow's 
ability  to  affect  the  outcome  in  such  places 
as  El  Salvador  at  a  time  when  the  Russians 
have  all  the  trouble  they  might  want  closer 
to  home,  in  Poland  and  Afghanistan.  His 
overall  thrust  for  stopping  Soviet  bloc  ad- 
venturism appears  to  be  to  get  Americans 
Involved  in  as  many  places  as  possible— from 
the  mountains  and  jungles  of  El  Salvador  to 
the  shores  of  Angola,  as  well  as  a  peace- 
keeping detachment  of  U.S.  troops  proposed 
for  the  Slnal.  for  good  measure. 

Haig  may  be  right  in  saying  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  "most  serious  threat  to 
world  peace  that  we're  facing. "  But  his  ap- 
parent solution  to  Soviet  brlnksmanship  is 
alarming.  And  Haig's  on-agaln.  off-agaln. 
on-agaln  preoccupation  with  alleged  Cuban 
involvement  in  El  Salvador,  it  should  be 
noted,  coincides  with  Reagan  administration 
statements  "not  ruling  out  force  against 
Cuba  as  an  option. "  For  those  persons  itch- 
ing for  a  replay  of  the  1962  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  should  Haig  have  his  way,  we  caution 
that  the  outcome  may  not  be  the  same.* 


NAIROBI     CONFERENCE    ON    AL- 
TERNATIVE ENERGY  (PART  II) 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
today  the  second  in  a  series  of  reports 
on  the  upcoming  U.N.  Conference  on 
New  and  Renewable  Sources  of 
Energy-UNCNRSE— scheduled  for 
Augtist  10  to  21,  1981,  in  Nairobi. 

The  importance  of  this  conference 
lies  in  reminding  us  of  the  tremendous 
stake  that  Western  nations  have  in 
promoting  energy  development  for 
less  developed  countries— LDC's.  For 
this  reason.  I  wish  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  a  recent  article 
by  Peter  Grier,  the  business  and  finan- 
cial correspondent  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  The  article  focuses 
on  an  important  new  study  by  Thomas 
Hoffman  and  Brian  Johnson  of  the 
well-respected  International  Institute 
for  Environment  and  Development. 

The  study  concludes,  rightly  in  my 
view,  that  it  is  in  the  West's  best  inter- 
ests to  continue  energy  aid  to  LDC's. 
Messrs.  Hoffman  and  Johnson  remind 
us  that  while  poor,  underdeveloped 
countries  suffer  as  much  or  more  from 
OPEC  price  hikes  as  we  do.  many 
LDC's  blame  Western  nations  for  con- 
suming so  much  of  the  world's  energy. 
The  scramble  for  oil  supplies  will  in- 
evitably increase  political  tensions 
throughout  the  world,  disrupting  in- 
ternational commerce  at  best  and 
spilling  over  into  violence  at  worst. 
The  study  goes  further,  however,  in 
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pointing  out  areas  in  which  weakened 
LDC  economies  directly  undermine 
the  prospects  for  economic  recovery  in 
the  West. 

First,  the  inability  of  developing 
countries  to  pay  their  oil  debts  forces 
them  to  borrow  from  Western  banks: 
which  in  turn  destabilizes  the  interna- 
tional finance  system.  The  January  28, 
1981,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
headlined  the  following  item:  "Nations 
in  Hock:  Third  World's  Debts  Totaling 
$500  Billion  May  Pose  Big  Dangers."  I 
myself  recently  returned  from  Brazil, 
which  is  emerging  as  the  world's  prime 
example  of  an  economy  endangered  by 
persistent  hikes  in  oil  prices  and  corre- 
sponding attempts  to  borrow  on  for- 
eign currencies.  The  fact  is  that  many 
developing  nations  are  saddled  with 
oppressive  foreign  debts.  If  further  oil 
price  increases  cause  them  to  cancel, 
many  Western  banks  will  be  caught 
holding  billions  of  dollars  in  worthless 
loans. 

Second,  stable  LDC  economies  would 
solidify  markets  for  Western  exports. 
This  concern  has  become  very  impor- 
tant in  the  last  decade  because  devel- 
oping countries  now  buy  37  jjercent  of 
U.S.  manufactured  goods:  more  than 
we  sell  to  all  of  industrialized  Europe. 
Moreover,  without  these  markets,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  gross  farm 
income  in  the  United  States  would  be 
cut  20  to  25  percent.  Clearly  it  is  to 
our  advantage  that  LDC's  expand 
their  markets  for  Western  goods, 
rather  than  expending  capital  on  their 
oil  bills. 

Third,  energy  aid  to  developing 
countries  would  alleviate  what  many 
observers  feel  is  an  epidemic  destruc- 
tion of  the  world's  forests.  Nearly  half 
the  world's  woodlands  may  have  van- 
ished since  1950.  Annual  losses  cur- 
rently nm  at  25  to  50  million  acres.  Al- 
though the  long-term  effects  of  a  bald- 
ing Earth  are  unclear,  the  trend  may 
be  irreversible  if  alternatives  are  not 
foimd  for  firewood,  the  principal  fuel 
for  three-fourths  of  himianity. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  thought- 
ful study  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Feb. 
10.  1981] 

West  Ubced  To  Aid  Ercrcy  Self- 

Sufficiency  in  Third  Woru» 

(By  Peter  Grier) 

The  project  had  such  promise.  Western 
experts  were  sure  solar  cookers  would  be  a 
big  hit  in  West  Africa:  After  all,  the  stoves 
were  cheap,  easy  to  operate,  and  didn't  re- 
quire any  scarce,  expensive  firewood. 

Unfortunately,  the  average  West  African 
didn't  agree.  The  stoves  seemed  strange. 
What's  more,  they  cooked  too  slowly  and 
could  only  be  used  at  an  unpopular  time  of 
day.  Despite  repeated  efforts,  solar  cooking 
In  West  Africa  has  yet  to  become  a  trend. 

Then  there's  the  story  of  the  solar  water 
pumps.  An  American  solar  firm  has  been  ne- 
gotiating with  the  government  of  India, 
eyeing  mass  sales  of  a  portable  water  pump 
pwwered     by     photovotaic    cells.     Perhaps 
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mindful  of  the  fate  of  solar  cookers,  the 
company  strove  to  tailor  the  pump  to  the 
needs  of  Indian  farmers.  But  the  project 
stalled,  as  the  fledgling  Indian  solar  indus- 
try successfully  lobbied  to  restrict  foreign 
competition. 

These  examples,  culled  from  a  book  just 
published  by  the  International  Institute  for 
Eiivironment  and  Development,  show  how 
misunderstanding  has  often  clouded  the 
West's  energy  aid  to  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. 

On  one  hand,  well-intentioned  Western 
programs  often  barge  into  a  country,  with 
little  regard  for  local  customs  and  needs.  On 
the  other,  suspicious  third-world  nations 
block  proffered  help  because  they  fear  eco- 
nomic colonialism  with  no  long-term  gain 
for  themselves. 

Yet  it  is  In  the  West's  best  interests  to 
continue  energy  aid  efforts,  says  the  report. 
And  it  claims  such  efforts  could  even  attract 
the  support  of  the  Organization  o^  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries. 

"Two  and  a  half  years  ago  we  decided 
there  was  a  gap  in  discussion  about  the 
world  energy  problem,"  said  report 
coauthor  Thomas  Hoffmann  at  a  recent 
meeting  with  repwrters.  "There  was  no 
thought  being  given  to  the  third  world." 

Mr.  Hoffmann  added  that  poor,  underde- 
veloped countries  suffer  more  from  OPEC 
price  hikes  than  industrialized  nations  do- 
since  their  budgets  are  tighter  to  begin  with 
and  they  depend  on  oil  (or  their  develop- 
ment projects. 

Gas  In  America  may  have  gone  past  the 
$1.30  mark,  but  the  Tanzanian  government 
recently  announced  emergency  measures  to 
cut  national  oil  consumption  50  percent. 
And  Turkey's  oil  bill  exceeds  its  entire  for- 
eign exchange  earnings. 

"Americans  tend  to  forget  that  the  third 
world  doesn't  tend  to  blame  the  oil  crisis  on 
OPEC, "  Mr.  Hoffmann  said,  "but  on  the 
U.S.  and  Europe  because  they  consume  such 
a  large  percentage  of  the  world's  energy." 

The  West  should  aid  third-world  energy 
development  for  four  reasons,  according  to 
the  report: 

1.  It  wUl  help  stabilize  international  fi- 
nance. 

Before  the  first  oil  price  shock,  in  1973, 
the  foreign  debt  of  the  third  world  was  $93 
billion.  By  1978  it  was  $210  billion.  Many 
underdeveloped  nations  are  loaded  with  a 
burden  of  debt  that  they  can  barely  sup>- 
port.  If  further  price  hikes  cause  them  to 
drop  the  load.  Western  banks  will  be  left 
holding  billions  of  doUars  in  suddenly 
worthless  loans. 

2.  It  would  solidify  markets  for  Western 
exports. 

Sales  in  the  third  world  are  already  big 
business:  The  US  now  earns  more  from  its 
exports  to  developing  nations  that  it  does 
from  those  to  the  Common  Market.  Japan, 
and  the  Communist  countries  combined. 
(Though  in  thus  case  the  report's  figure  for 
"developing  nations"  includes  OPEX;  coun- 
tries.) 

3.  It  would  ease  political  tensions. 

The  need  to  elbow  for  scarce  oil  raises  in- 
ternational tempers  and  disrupts  the  dally, 
interdependent  business  of  the  world. 

"Tou  can  literally  go  to  a  country  and  not 
be  able  to  leave  for  two  or  three  days  be- 
cause the  airt>ort  is  out  of  fuel  oil."  said  Mr. 
Hoffman,  describing  how  co-author  Brian 
Johnson  was  stranded  in  the  Sudan  while 
researching  the  report. 

4.  Energy  aid  to  many  underdeveloped  na- 
tions would  defuse  the  growing  threat  of  a 
firewood  shortage. 
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The  Asian  Development  Bank,  for  exam- 
ple, estimates  that  Asian  developing  coun- 
tries need  to  plant  24.8  million  acres  of 
forest  each  year,  if  they  are  to  avoid  a  cru- 
cial "wood  deficit "  by  1990. 

Mr.  Hoffman  admits  a  foreign  wood  short- 
age seems  remote  from  Western  national  se- 
curity interests.  But  it  is  the  basic  fuel  of 
much  of  the  world,  he  says,  and  an  extreme 
shortage  could  crack  the  political  stability 
of  many  underveloped  countries. 

It  is  this  risk  of  instability  that  threatens 
OPEC  itself.  One  cracking  country  could  set 
off  the  tinderbox  of  the  Mideast— disrupt- 
ing production  and  dragging  down  many 
OPEC  economies.  Thus  they  too  have  a 
vested  interest  in  easing  the  problem,  says 
the  report. 

The  report  says  the  first  step  toward 
breaking  the  "energy  triangle"  of  hostility 
between  the  West,  underdeveloped  nations, 
and  OPEC  is  to  encourage  more  exploration 
for  oil  in  third-world  nations. 

"The  major  oil  companies  are  not  that  in- 
terested In  small  projects,"  says  Erik  Eck- 
holm,  a  fellow  at  the  institute. 

In  1975  over  40,000  wells  were  drilled  in 
the  US  and  Canada,  while  less  than  4,500 
were  drilled  in  the  non-OPEC  third  world. 

"Twenty  thousand  barrels  a  day  would 
make  a  vast  difference  to  any  African  coun- 
try." said  Mr.  Hoffmann. 

The  report  also  recommends  throwing  US 
political  weight  behind  a  World  Bank  effort 
to  form  an  affiliate  that  would  oversee  a  $25 
billion  third  world  energy  program. 

This  year  In  Kenya  the  United  Nations 
will  sponsor  a  conference  on  new  and  renew- 
able sources  of  energy.  It  would  be  an  ideal 
forum,  said  Mr.  Hoffmann,  for  the  US  to 
announce  support  for  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  underdeveloped -nation  energy 
problems.* 
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ANNIVERSARY  TRIBUTE  TO  ST. 
LAWRENCE  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  DAVID  O'B.  MARTIN 

or  KTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Ria»RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  entire  family 
of  St.  Lawrence  University,  in  Canton, 
N.Y.,  as  they  prepare  to  celebrate  the 
125th  anniversary  of  their  outstanding 
institution. 

St.  Lawrence  University  received  its 
charter  from  the  New  York  State  Leg- 
islature on  April  3.  1856.  At  that  time, 
the  university  consisted  of  a  theologi- 
cal school,  which  continued  its  service 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  a  college 
of  letters  and  science,  which  has 
grown  steadily  in  reputation  and  today 
stands  proudly  as  one  of  our  Nation's 
leading  liberal  arts  institutions. 

From  its  beginning,  the  college  of 
letters  and  science  has  been  nonde- 
nominational  and  coeducational.  It  is 
recognized  as  the  oldest  continuously 
coeducational  private  4-year  college  in 
New  York  State. 

When  the  people  of  Canton  and 
members  of  the  Universalist  Church 
founded  St.  Lawrence,  they  sought  to 
create  an  institution  that  would  meet 
the  needs  of  New  York's  North  Coun- 


try and  Its  citizens.  Historically.  St. 
Lawrence's  service  to  its  community 
and  region  has  been  a  valuable  com- 
plement to  its  firm  commitment  to  lib- 
eral arts  education. 

I  salute  that  tradition  of  responsibil- 
ity, and  I  know  the  people  of  the 
North  Country  gladly  join  in  that 
salute. 

St.  Lawrence  University's  commit- 
ment to  the  North  Country  is  forceful, 
indeed,  but  it  is  far  from  parochial. 
Over  the  years,  the  university  has 
become  truly  global  in  scope.  Its  pro- 
grams in  Austria,  Prance,  England, 
Spain,  and  Kenya  bring  the  entire 
world  closer  to  our  region.  Through  its 
new  Canadian  studies  program,  semes- 
ter in  Montreal  and  Canada  Week 
events,  the  university  contributes  sig- 
nificantly to  our  relationship  with  our 
good  neighbor  across  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

In  recognizing  this  anniversary.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  salute  an  institution 
which  proudly  maintains  a  tradition  of 
service  to  the  person,  the  conrununity, 
and  the  Nation.* 


MISGUIDED    BUDGETARY    CUTS: 
ADOLESCENT  PREGNANCY 

PROGRAMS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  irrw  york 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  budget  is  awash  in  propos- 
als that  are  incorrect  from  policy  per- 
spective, and  indeed  will  lead  to  fur- 
ther costs  in  the  future.  One  of  the 
areas  in  which  this  unfortunate  state 
of  affairs  is  evident  is  the  area  of  ado- 
lescent pregnancy  programs.  Ignoring 
the  importance  of  preventing  teenage 
pregnancies.  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Richard  Schweiker, 
called  for  the  elimination  of  Federal 
funding  for  teenage  sex  education  and 
contraception.  Hon.  Carol  Bellamy, 
president  of  the  New  York  City  Coim- 
cil,  has  written  an  excellent  article  on 
this  subject  that  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues. 

Thb  Perfkt  Program  Not  To  Citt 
(By  Carol  Bellamy) 

The  budget  thunder  out  of  Washington 
these  days  finds  many  people  running  for 
cover,  carrying  their  favorite  programs,  like 
valued  possessions,  to  higher  ground  in  the 
hope  that  the  coming  flood  won't  wash 
them  away.  Most  are  running  scared  and 
confused  with  no  coherent  resistence,  no 
principled  opposition.  The  New  E>eal's  out, 
austerity's  in,  and  woe  to  those  who  dally 
while  the  budget-cutters  sharpen  the  ax. 

For  once.  New  York  City  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  some  advice  on  budgets;  we  cer- 
tainly know  a  thing  or  two  about  how  to  cut 
them.  And  we  have  learned  a  lesson:  When 
it  comes  to  cutting  the  budget,  you  need  the 
skill  of  a  neurosurgeon,  not  the  sweep  of  the 
butcher.  Unless  cuts  are  carefully  crafted. 
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they  may  result  in  greater  costs  down  the 
road.  Simply  stated,  we  have  found  that  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure. 

So  far,  the  Reagan  administration  has  not 
heeded  this  valuable  lesson.  One  of  the 
most  flagrant  examples  of  misguided 
budget-slashing  came  recently  from  Human 
Services  Secretary  Richard  Schweiker,  who 
called  for  the  elimination  of  federal  funding 
of  sex  education  and  contraception  for  teen- 
agers, thus  ignoring  social  reality.  Teen-age 
pregnancy  is  epidemic  throughout  America; 
last  year  in  New  York  City  alone,  14,259 
teen-agers  gave  birth.  What  happens  to 
these  mothers?  If  they  survive  childbirth, 
when  their  chances  of  dying  are  60  percent 
greater  than  for  women  In  their  20s,  almost 
three  out  of  every  four  (72  percent)  will  end 
up  on  welfare.  In  New  York  City  alone,  the 
yearly  welfare  costs  for  these  new  teen-age 
mothers  is  $39  million. 

The  tragedy  is  even  more  dramatic  in 
human  terms.  Many  of  these  children  are 
inadequately  cared  for  or  are  abused  and 
end  up  in  foster  care,  where  they  languish 
for  years.  When  child  abuse  occurs,  not  only 
the  direct  perpetrator  will  be  responsible. 
So  will  all  of  those  who  remove  the  thin 
preventive  safety  net  that  now  exists  for  at 
least  some  of  these  teen-agers.  Does  it  make 
any  sense  to  eliminate  the  marginal  expense 
of  current  sex  education  and  contraception 
programs?  Does  anyone  really  believe  that 
prevention  isn't  the  wisest  course  here? 

One  wants  to  give  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  But  one  fears 
there  may  be  a  method  in  its  madness— per- 
haps this  budget-cutting  isn't  so  blind  after 
all.  Remember  the  campaign,  and  all  the 
Moral  Majority-inspired  talk  about  the  "de- 
cline of  the  family"?  Sex  education  and  con- 
traception, it  seems,  threaten  the  family's 
hegemony  and  must  be  stamped  out. 

If  necessary,  we  can  remind  the  Reagan 
administration  that  the  challenge  for  gov- 
ernment policymakers  today  is  to  mount  a 
concerted  response  to  the  tremendous  be- 
havioral changes  that  are  redefining  the 
American  family.  Today.  58  percent  of  all 
husband-wife  families  have  two  or  more 
wage  earners,  32  percent  of  married  couples 
have  no  children  living  at  home  and  one  out 
of  seven  families  is  headed  by  a  single 
parent.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  country's  21  million  teen-agers 
over  15,  and  approximately  one-fifth  of 
those  under  15,  are  sexually  active. 

Withholding  information  about  birth  con- 
trol will  not  preserve  the  family.  President 
Reagan  would  better  serve  us  all  by  recog- 
nizing the  changes  now  taking  place  in  the 
nature  of  the  family  unit  and  confronting 
the  challenges  of  the  future,  rather  than 
looking  back  to  a  past  that  no  longer 
exists.* 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  and  three  other  persons 
were  victims  of  a  shameless  attack  on 
the  streets  of  otir  Nation's  capital  this 
week.  WhUe  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  our  President  was  a  particular- 
ly heinous  attack,  crime,  particularly 
violent    street    crime    such    as    this 
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attack,  and  a  fear  of  crime  are  major 
problems  citizens  of  our  country  face 
daily. 

Yet,  while  crime  Is  increasing,  the 
Federal  response  to  it  has  been  de- 
creasing. The  common  opinion  is  that 
most  crimes  are  strictly  State  and 
local  matters.  In  reality,  there  is  as 
much  justification  for  a  Federal  in- 
volvement in  our  criminal  justice 
system  as  there  is  for  an  involvement 
in  most  human  services. 

While  crime  and  a  fear  of  crime  are 
mainly  problems  of  the  poor  and  the 
elderly,  it  affects  all  of  us.  Criminals 
are  not  always  from  deprived  back- 
grounds. As  far  as  I  know,  the  man  ac- 
cused of  attacking  the  President,  John 
Hinckley,  Jr.,  was  not  deprived.  He 
grew  up  in  an  upper  middle-class 
family  and  went  on  to  assault  our 
President. 

I  feel  that  the  extent  of  violent 
crime  in  our  society  mandates  that 
there  be  some  Federal  effort  in  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  criminal  justice 
programs.  A  bill  I  am  introducing,  the 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Amend- 
ments of  1981,  will  give  meaningful 
help  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
across  the  country.  The  bill  funds  a 
targeted  State  administered  block 
grant  program  which  would  provide 
local  criminal  justice  agencies  with 
support  for  activities  like  community 
anticrime  projects. 

To  insure  that  funds  are  used  in  an 
appropriate  manner,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes procedures  to  be  followed  in  de- 
termining the  types  of  anticrime  pro- 
grams which  shall  be  funded.  Initially, 
the  emphasis  will  be  on  the  following 
areas: 

First,  improving  approaches  to 
reduce  crime,  especially  street  and  vio- 
lent crime; 

Second,  improving  approaches  to 
crime  prevention,  especially  those 
based  on  police-citizen  partnership; 

Third,  sting  operations  to  disrupt  il- 
licit commerce  in  stolen  goods  and 
property; 

Fourth,  improving         workload 

management  systems  for  prosecutors; 

Fifth,  improving  systems  dealing 
with  career  criminals; 

Sixth,  developing  and  implementing 
programs  of  assistance  to  victims,  wit- 
nesses, and  jurors;  and 

Seventh,  improving  arson  prevention 
and  detection  efforts. 

Most  of  these  programs  will  operate 
at  the  local  level.  State  involvement 
will  be  largely  limited  to  the  allocation 
of  funds. 

The  bill  requires  that  Federal  funds 
be  matched  by  an  equal  amount  of 
non-Federal  dollars  and  that  the  State 
matching  dollars  be  clearly  identified 
as  such  in  appropriation  bills.  Further, 
the  bill  mandates  that  no  Federal 
funds  can  be  used  for  State  or  local 
administrative  purposes.  In  addition, 
recipients  of  funds  must  agree  to 
assume  the  cost  of  a  project  if  the 
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project  has  been  proven  to  be  success- 
ful after  a  reasonable  period  of  Feder- 
al support. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  National  Jus- 
tice Commission  which  will  coordinate 
criminal  justice  policy,  particularly 
with  regard  to  crime  and  delinquency 
and  will  designate  those  programs 
which  would  be  eligible  for  Federal  as- 
sistance tmder  the  legislation. 

If  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that  there  is  a 
need  for  a  carefully  targeted  commit- 
ment to  helping  solve  our  Nation's 
crime  problem  and  that  conmiunity 
anticrime  programs  work,  I  welcome 
your  support  of  this  bill.  It  is,  to  me, 
the  most  meaningful  way  in  which  we 
can  provide  help  to  State  and  local 
criminal  justice  efforts.* 


WE  SHOULD  SEND  CASTRO  THE 
BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  il- 
legal invasion  of  our  shores  by  Cuban 
entrants  last  year  is  continuing  to  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars. 

While  charging  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration with  responsibility  for  this  im- 
authorized  and  tmprecedented  entry 
into  our  country  by  foreign  nationals, 
many  of  whom  were  deemed  by  Castro 
as  undesirables  and  a  large  number  of 
whom  were  indeed  criminals,  this  is 
above  all  a  tragic  experience  for  which 
we  are  continuing  to  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  perceptive  anal- 
ysis of  this  illegal  invasion  of  our 
shores  was  composed  recently  by  the 
highly  respected  Chicago  Tribime  Col- 
umnist Bob  Wiedrich  entitled  "We 
Should  Send  Castro  the  Bill." 

I  agree  with  that  description  and 
with  virtually  all  that  Bob  Wiedrich 
has  reported  in  his  well-researched 
and  illuminating  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  26  Chicago  Trib- 
une and  which  follows: 

We  Should  Send  Castso  the  Bill 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
Fidel  Castro  successfully  suckered  the 
United  States  last  year  by  permitting 
125,000  Cuban  refugees  to  clear  his  shores. 

So  far,  the  cost  to  Uncle  Sam  has  been  in 
excess  of  $532  million.  The  daily  expense  of 
operating  the  last  of  the  refugee  relocation 
centers  at  Port  Chaffee.  Ark.,  is  runnlnc 
about  $400,000  a  day. 

And  the  economic  and  political  respite 
provided  the  Cuban  communist  dictator  by 
getting  rid  of  malcontents  and  convicts  un- 
doubtedly is  providng  Castro  with  greater 
resources  with  which  to  export  revolution  to 
Latin  America. 

In  retrospect,  the  American  government 
and  the  American  people  got  taken.  They 
led  with  their  hearts  instead  of  their  brains. 
They  permitted  Castro  to  unload  a  large 
percentage  of  his  domestic  problems  on  a 
democratic  system  he  holds  in  contempt. 
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By  doing  so.  they  merely  staved  off  the 
day  of  reckoning  for  Castro  when  he  will 
have  to  come  to  grips  with  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction among  his  own  people  with  his 
tyrannical  regime. 

In  short,  he  made  fools  of  us.  And  the 
event  seems  Machiavellian  enough  to  have 
been  planned  rather  than  to  have  resulted 
from  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  freedom 
among  dissident  Cubans. 

Amazingly,  some  Americans  still  haven't 
figured  it  out.  Those  with  a  parochial  inter- 
est view  the  flood  of  Cuban  refugees  last 
year  as  a  bonanza  for  their  communities. 

Local  officials  and  some  businessmen  in 
the  Port  Chaffee  area  declared  that  the 
$100  million  the  federal  government 
pumped  into  their  economy  In  the  last  10 
months  was  terrific. 

For  it  still  required  2,000  local  civilian  em- 
ployes to  care  for  3. .500  Cuban  refugees  at 
the  military  post  at  a  monthly  payroll  of 
$2.5  million. 

And  the  expense  doesn't  stop  there.  There 
are  added  costs,  like  paying  motel  bills  of  up 
to  30  percent  of  the  civilians  working  at 
Port  Chaffee  who  come  from  the  surround- 
ing area.  There  is  even  a  $12,000-a-month 
soft  drink  tab. 

Naturally,  that  cash  comes  from  the  pock- 
ets of  taxpayers  at  a  time  when  the  federal 
government  is  trying  to  cut  costs  to  avert 
national  bankruptcy. 

Worse,  it  is  resulting  in  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  more  as  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration extends  increased  economic 
and  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  to  fight  off 
Cuban-armed  guerrillas. 

In  the  final  analysis,  aU  our  humanitarian 
gesture  did  was  to  provide  Castro  with  a 
safety  valve  for  internal  problems  that  were 
making  his  relationship  with  his  Kremlin 
masters  even  more  tenuous. 

They  buy  his  sugar  when  nobody  else 
wants  it.  They  provide  him  with  oil  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  day  in  economic  support. 
The  last  thing  the  Soviets  need  is  for  Cas- 
tro's Caribt>ean  communist  showplace  to 
become  more  visibly  weakened  from  within. 

So  the  Soviets  must  have  also  applauded 
when  Castro  staged  his  master  sucker  play 
by  saddling  the  United  States  with  a  refu- 
gee problem  of  almost  unmanageable  pro- 
portions last  year. 

To  him.  Uncle  Sam  must  have  looked  like 
a  giant  Santa  Claus  who  had  arrived  early 
with  a  bagful  of  goodies. 

Castro  got  rid  of  the  people  who  threat- 
ened the  stability  of  his  oppressive  govern- 
ment. He  cleaned  out  his  jails  of  riff-raff. 
He  may  also  have  slipped  a  few  Moscow- 
trained  intelligence  agents  or  terrorists  in 
among  the  flood  of  refugees. 

He  cost  the  U.S.  government  a  bundle  of 
cash  it  could  ill  afford  to  spend.  Castro 
loaded  more  bodies  into  a  country  that  al- 
ready was  struggling  with  record  unemploy- 
ment. 

He  created  political  discord  among  Ameri- 
cans that  very  probably  wUl  leave  unhealed 
wounds. 

About  the  only  fringe  benefits  from  the 
experience  that  can  be  discerned  are  the 
economic  benefits  to  those  few  communities 
that  shared  in  the  federal  windfall  and 
those  corrupt  seaboat  captains  who  made  a 
mint  charging  Cuban  refugees  exorbitant 
prices  to  cross  the  90  miles  of  sea  l)etwe€n 
Florida  and  Cuba. 

Granted,  the  alternative  to  accepting  the 
refugees  would  have  been  distasteful  to 
many  Americans  who  viewed  receiving  the 
Freedom  Flotilla  as  a  humanitarian  gesture 
in  keeping  with  U.S.  tradition. 
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However,  by  permitting  the  exodus  to  gain 
momentum,  the  United  States  did  Castro  a 
favor.  In  the  long  run,  the  cost  of  that  ad- 
venture may  prove  incalculable. 

For  in  easing  the  plight  of  the  refugees, 
we  postponed  the  day  the  Cuban  people  will 
rise  up  against  their  communist  masters  and 
return  their  island  nation  to  some  modicum 
of  freedom. 

Surely  that  day  will  come.  But  had  the 
genuine  refugees  among  those  who  came 
here  remained  on  Cuban  soil  to  work  toward 
freedom,  that  day  might  have  come  sooner. 

Instead,  we  probably  gave  Castro  renewed 
vigor  with  which  to  subvert  countries  in  a 
Latin  American  sphere  of  influence  that  is 
vital  to  American  security. 

We  lanced  Castro's  festering  sore.  And  we 
didn't  even  send  him  the  bUl.« 
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THE  REAGAN  ASSASSINATION 
ATTEMPT:  A  TIME  TO  PAUSE 
AND  REFLECT 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  time  for  all  Americans  to 
pause  and  reflect  on  the  incredible 
events  of  March  30,  1981.  Immediate- 
ly, we  are  thankful,  that  through  the 
grace  of  God,  our  President,  Hon. 
Ronald  Wilson  Reagan,  was  spared 
from  grievous  injury.  As  it  appears  the 
President's  recovery  will  be  successful, 
we  do  oiu^elves  well  to  be  mindful  of 
those  forces  in  our  lives  over  which  we 
have  very  little  control. 

During  these  days  of  shock,  anger, 
and  dismay,  a  cloud  of  sorrow  and  un- 
certainly shrouds  our  Nation.  In  the 
final  analysis,  there  is  little  of  conse- 
quence that  can  be  said  concerning 
events  that  are  already  a  part  of  histo- 
ry. 

Too  fresh  are  the  images  and  emo- 
tions that  penetrate  the  deepest  corri- 
dors of  the  soul.  Too  frightening  are 
the  reminders  of  past  similarities.  The 
experience  is  personal:  as  unique  as 
each  person  who  hears  the  words, 
"The  President  had  been  shot." 

To  the  relief  of  all  America  and  the 
free  world,  in  answer  to  their  prayers, 
the  President  will  survive  the  attempt 
on  his  life.  A  man  of  great  spiritual 
strength,  personal  fortitude,  and  phys- 
ical stamina,  Ronald  Reagan  will  soon 
resume  the  duties  of  the  office  which 
he  was  so  recently  entrusted  to  fulfill. 

Other  realities  surrounding  this  oc- 
currence are  much  more  difficult  to 
digest.  James  Brady,  the  President's 
press  secretary,  was  seriously  injured 
in  the  assassination  attempt.  In  fulfill- 
ment of  his  responsibilities  as  a  repre- 
sentative and  spokeman.  James  Brady 
was  there,  up  front,  leading  the  way 
for  his  boss.  In  many  ways,  the  serious 
injuries  suffered  by  Mr.  Brady— a  dis- 
tinctive personality  in  the  Reagan 
team— were  particularly  painful.  Why 
him? 


The  others  who  were  wounded. 
Secret  Service  Agent  Timothy  McCar- 
thy and  Officer  Thomas  Delahanty. 
acted  most  admirably  in  defending  the 
President  from  the  onslaught  of  gun- 
fire. The  Nation  is  grateful  for  their 
courage. 

Confronted  with  the  horrifying  spec- 
ter of  assassination  once  again,  we  are 
prone  to  hold  our  heads  in  our  hands 
and  meekly  ask,  "Why?" 

Fortunately,  at  this  point  in  time, 
our  considerations  do  not  dwell  on  fa- 
talities. Indeed  there  is  ample  cause 
for  relief,  and  thanks,  as  we  recall  the 
events  of  March  30,  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  my  sentiments 
can  be  best  expressed  by  a  suggestion 
put  forth  by  a  constituent  of  New 
York's  Sixth  District  which  I  repre- 
sent. Mr.  Leo  Boiler  of  Little  Neck, 
N.Y.,  has  proposed  that  April  3,  1981, 
be  designated  as  a  special  day  on 
which  all  American  flags  be  promi- 
nently displayed  out  of  respect  and 
hope  for  our  recently  wounded  Presi- 
dent, Presidential  press  secretary. 
Secret  Service  agent,  and  District  of 
Columbia  police  officer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Reagan  is  a 
remarkable  individual.  His  sense  of 
humor  and  continuous  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  others,  are  exemplary  to 
the  point  of  inspiration.  Prehaps  that 
is  the  thought  that  will  prevail  when 
normalcy  once  again  returns. 

In  the  face  of  deadly  assault.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  knew  instinctively  of  his 
ongoing  obligation  to  the  American 
people  and  the  world.  He  never  fal- 
tered in  his  good  nature  or  realization 
of  what  the  Office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  represents  to  the 
American  people  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

We  are  all  grateful  that  the  Presi- 
dent's recovery  will  be  swift.  We  are 
equally  grateful  that  this  man  of  pres- 
ence has  demonstrated  to  all  that  true 
leadership  is  inspiring,  yet  humble. 
We  commend  the  President  for  his 
courage.  His  actions  continue  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  Americans  and  all 
the  world.* 


QUANTIFICATION  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  TRUST  RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  45 
years  the  FCC  has  been  trying  to  regu- 
late broadcasters  to  serve  the  public 
interest.  While  the  regulations  are  vo- 
luminous, costly  to  both  Government 
and  industry,  they  have  done  little  or 
nothing  to  make  bad  broadcasters 
l)etter  while  draining  resources  of  the 
good  broadcasters  away  from  more 
productive  pursuits. 
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Many  have  virtually  thrown  up  their 
hands  and  given  up  on  requiring  the 
broadcaster  to  serve  the  public  inter- 
est. Yet  that  public  trust  responsibili- 
ty is  too  precious,  in  my  judgment,  to 
throw  away.  For  that  reason,  I  have 
developed  a  system  which  I  think  will 
for  the  first  time  quantify  that  public 
trust.  Once  we  do  that— establish  an 
objective  standard— the  majority  of 
the  regulations  that  have  grown  up 
over  the  years  can  be  abandoned. 

However,  the  idea  is  new.  That  sug- 
gests a  couple  of  things.  First,  it  is  un- 
likely the  idea  has  come  full-blown 
from  my  brow  without  substantial 
areas  for  improvement.  Second,  be- 
cause it  is  new,  it  will  seem  strange 
and,  I  suspect,  a  little  frightening.  The 
irony  is  that  I  think  it  will  scare  both 
broadcasters  and  public  interest 
groups  alike— each  wary  for  different 
reasons. 

The  following  material  is  designed  to 
help  explain  what  the  bill  is  intended 
to  do.  I  would  be  interested  in  the 
comments  of  my  colleagues.  This  proc- 
ess will  be  very  helpful  to  me  and, 
hopefully,  to  the  entire  debate  on 
broadcast  deregulation. 

How  THE  Bill  Works— Part  1 

I.  QUANTIFICATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  TRUST 
RESPONSIBILITY 

To  establish  an  objective  point  system 
quantifying  the  public  trust  responsibility, 
the  bill  would: 

Require  the  FCC  to  establish  through  a 
pwint  system  a  quantified  public  interest 
standard  that  broadcasters  would  be  expect- 
ed to  meet.  The  FCC  could  not  require  any 
specific  types  of  programming.  To  meet  the 
standard,  the  broadcaster  would  choose  any 
mix  of  qualifying  programming  that  fit  the 
station's  format,  including: 

Non-entertainment  programming  (news, 
sports,  public  affairs,  religion,  etc.). 

Public  service  announcements. 

Locally  produced,  live  entertainment  pro- 
gramming. 

Other  programming  which  the  FCC  deter- 
mines would  be  in  the  public  interest  to  en- 
courage. 

"Bonus"  points  are  added  for: 

Local,  live  or  produced-live  programming. 

Programs  run  during  prime  (Sme. 

Programming  that's  estiecially  expensive 
to  produce. 

Require  the  FCC  to  establish  within  six 
months  a  tentative  point  system  and  begin 
evaluating  it. 

Require  the  FCC  to  report  to  Congress 
within  one  year  on  progress  developing  and 
evaluating  the  point  system. 

Require  the  FCC  to  finish  the  evaluation 
within  I V4  years  and  begin  a  rule-making  to 
put  it  into  effect.  The  evaluation  would: 

Use  "composite  week"  logs  iJready  on  file 
with  the  Commission. 

Show  that  the  system  would  be  lK)th 
simple  for  broadcasters  to  use  and  easy  for 
the  Commission  to  administer. 

Set  minimum  performance  standards, 
using  as  a  guide  the  current  performance  of 
the  best  broadcasters. 

And,  if  it  were  found  to  be  in  the  public 
interest,  set  different  standards  for  differ- 
ent classes  of  licenses.  This  should  be  kept 
to  a  minimum.  Classes  which  the  "PCC 
might  consider  for  differing  standards  in- 
clude: 
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Major  market  stations  versus  small  mar- 
kets. 

Network  affiliates  versus  independents. 

The  frequency  (UHF.  VHP.  AM.  FM.  etc.) 
on  which  the  station  broadcasts. 

Require  the  FCC  to  implement  rules  put- 
ting the  point  system  into  effect  within  2V4 
years  of  enactment. 

II.  BROADCAST  DEREGULATION 

With  quantified  public  trust  responsibil- 
ities comes  meaningful  deregulation  of 
broadcasters.  The  bill  would: 

Allow  a  broader  exemption  for  news  cover- 
age under  the  Equal  Time  requiremenU  of 
Section  315. 

Allow  five-year  license  terms  for  all  broad- 
casters. 

Eliminate  all  ascertainment. 

Remove  all  limits  or  restrictions  on  sta- 
tion formats. 

Eliminate  specific  log  requirements  for 
radio  and  TV. 

Eliminate  required  programming  logs. 

Eliminate  annual  programming  reports. 

Eliminate  the  requirement  that  stations 
break  down  non-entertainment  program- 
ming into  categories  (news,  sports,  religion, 
etc.). 

Eliminate  petitions  to  deny. 

Eliminate  comparative  renewal  hearings. 

Shorten  the  waiting  period  for  all  applica- 
tions. 

Allow  random  selection  between  qualified 
initial  applicants. 

Simplify  the  initial  apphcation  to  a  one- 
step  process. 

How  THE  Point  System  Wouu)  Work 
In  spite  of  complaints  by  broadcasters 
about  the  uncertainty  they  face  during  li- 
cense renewal  as  the  result  of  the  vague 
public  trust  standards,  many  broadcasters 
would  not  trade  the  "devil"  they  know  for 
the  one  they  don't.  While  that's  under- 
standable, I  would  like  to  suggest  one  way  in 
which  an  objective  point  system  might  work 
using  the  natural  "marketplace"  that  al- 
ready exists  within  every  broadcast  sta- 
tion—the interplay  between  managers  who 
raise  money  and  programming  people  who 
spend  it. 

A  POINT  system  approach 

Much  of  the  regulatory  thicket  that  has 
developed  has  been  borne  of  the  desire  by 
broadcasters  to  have  a  clear,  objective 
standard  they  can  meet  so  that,  during  li- 
cense renewal,  they  wUl  have  certainty  their 
license  will  be  renewed.  Yet.  one  does  not 
want  the  FCC  making  subjective  decisions 
on  program  quality.  Instead,  the  system 
should  give  extra  credit  for  some  activities 
more  than  others.  Three  come  to  mind  read- 
ily: 

First,  the  size  of  the  audience  as  deter- 
mined by  the  time  of  day  the  program  is 
broadcast  should  be  recognized  by  weighted 
points. 

Second,  any  "above  the  line"  costs  to  pro- 
duce a  program  should  be  reflected  by  more 
points— probably  several  categories  of  them. 

Third,  local,  live  production  should  get 
more  points  than  something  that  comes 
from  a  network  or  other  outside  source. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  the  Commission 
to  establish  by  rule  other  program  types 
which  are  in  the  public  interest  to  encour- 
age. They  could,  for  example,  as  a  means  to 
encourage  public  broadcasting,  allow  points 
to  be  given  for  broadcast  of  programs  pro- 
duced by  and  purchased  from  public  broad- 
cast stations.  Or.  if  it  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est, they  could  give  bonus  points  for  chil- 
dren's or  other  programs.  The  point  system 
could  be  adjusted  by  the  Conunission  when- 
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ever  the  public  interest  dictates:  however, 
no  change  could  be  made  with  less  than  one 
year's  notice.  Such  a  system  would  be 
simple,  easy  to  use  and  involve  a  minimum 
of  paperwork. 

The  Commission  would  establish  mini- 
mum thresholds  that  each  broadcaster 
would  have  to  meet  annually.  The  station 
would  only  need  to  file  a  simple  affidavit 
that  it  had  met  the  standard.  The  threshold 
would  be  set  after  the  Commission  studies  a 
variety  of  stations  and  determines  what 
level  is  currently  being  met  by  those  sta- 
tions that  have  shown  an  aggressive  and 
concerned  approach  to  meeting  their  public 
service  responsibility.  However,  once  the 
threshold  is  set: 

Broadcasters  would  have  maximum  free- 
dom to  determine  how  to  meet  it:  the  FCC 
would  know,  with  certainty,  when  it  had 
been  met:  the  public  would  be  better  served 
than  it  is  now;  and.  Congress  could  under- 
take meaningful  de-regulation. 

The  following  is  a  sample  system  as  it 
might  be  developed  for  radio  and  TV. 
A  Possible  Point  System 
I.  for  radio 

1.  Basic  Points:  Each  minute,  or  fraction 
of  a  minute,  of  program  devoted  to  any  type 
of  non-entertainment  program  could  get 
one  point.  That  would  include  news,  sports, 
weather,  public  service  announcements,  reli- 
gion and  other  qualifying  programs. 

2.  Bonus  Points:  In  addition  to  the  basic 
points,  a  program  might  also  qualify  for  ad- 
ditional points  by  one  or  more  specific  fac- 
tors, including  better  time  p>eriods.  a  "local" 
effort  and  more  costly  production. 

A.  Time  Period  Bonus: 


9  P"  to  6  M Ibe*!. liaki 

earn  to9aji 3  pa*  ptr  aiak.. Iparifi 

9  am  to  3  p* 7  paab  pv  ■■h. 1  piib  p 

3  p.n  to  i  pji 3  poMs  ptr  Matt 2  pMti  p 

6  pm  to  9  pjr ;  POMS  pe  nMk. I  tm  pt 


B.  PSA  Local  Bonus:  A  bonus  of  1  point 
per  minute  might  be  given  for  public  service 
armouncements  that  relate  to  local  issues 
and  activities. 

C.  Locally-produced  Program  Bonus:  Pro- 
grams that  are  locally  produced,  including 
locally  produced  entertainment  program- 
ming, might  get  an  extra  one  point  per 
minute. 

D.  Production  Cost  Bonus:  A  Imnus  might 
be  added  according  to  the  scale  below  for 
programs  that  incur  substantial  "above  the 
line"  costs  (those  directly  related  to  the  pro- 
gram other  than  normail  salaries  and  over- 
head). The  exact  brackets  should  probably 
vary  between  markets.  However,  for  this 
sample,  they  are:  $25  to  $100  per  broadcast 
cost  =  l  point/minute:  $100  to  $500  per 
broadcast  cost  =  2  points/minute:  $500  and 
up  per  broadcast  cost  =  3  points/minute. 

3.  Here's  an  example,  using  the  above 
point  system. 

A  station  airs  a  program  that  qualified  as 
public  service.  It  is  locally  produced  and 
broadcast  Tuesday  afternoon  at  2  p.m.  It 
cost  the  station  t)etween  $100  and  $200 
extra  to  produce  and  runs  5  minutes.  It 
earns  30  points. 


POINTS  PER  MiNUTE 


Bac  putk  servce  paipb.. 
IkHI 


IMt. 


Nf  S 


»  M 
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This  would  compare,  for  example,  with  a 
network  produced,  half- hour  public  affairs 
program  which  is  aired  locally  at  10  p.m. 
Sunday.  It  would  qualify  for  only  the  basic 
points  (1  per  minute)  x  30  minutes  =  30 
points. 

II.  rOH  TKLBVISION 

This  suggested  system  for  radio  could  be 
easily  adapted  to  fit  television  by  adjusting 
the  time  segments  and  revising  the  produc- 
tion costs  schedule.  The  rest  could  be  much 
the  same.* 


■SMAT.T.        BUSINESS        PROCURE- 
MENT REFORM  ACT  OF  1981 


UM 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  MASSACHTJsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  an  America 
without  small  business.  And  yet,  too 
many  of  us  take  this  vital  segment  of 
our  economy  for  granted.  We  cannot 
afford  to  do  so  any  longer. 

Small  businesses  employ  58  percent 
of  our  Nation's  work  force,  and  ac- 
count for  43  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  They  have  been  rightly 
described  as  the  backbone  of  our  econ- 
omy, perhaps  even  our  way  of  life.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  White 
House  Commission  on  Small  Business, 
small  businesses  "can  give  our  commu- 
nities an  even  keel  of  economic  stabil- 
ity. They  can  supply  the  bulk  of  the 
Nation's  new  jobs.  And  they  can  incu- 
bate new  formulas  for  the  Nation's 
growth. " 

In  the  current  economic  recession, 
small  businesses  have  suffered  along 
with  their  larger  counterparts.  Indeed, 
their  problems  have  been  greater  in 
magnitude,  l)ecause  they  do  not  have 
the  ready  access  to  large  infusions  of 
capital  that  major  corporations  enjoy. 
And  their  situation  has  hardly  been 
helped  by  the  fact  that  less  than  25 
percent  of  every  Federal  procurement 
dollar  goes  to  small  business. 

This  last  fact  is  particularly  ironic. 
According  to  a  National  Science  Foun- 
dation study,  small  businesses  produce 
24  times  more  major  irmovations  per 
research  and  development  dollar  than 
larger  firms.  Clearly.  Government 
agencies  could  save  money  if  they 
would  make  more  Federal  contracts 
available  to  small  businesses,  many  of 
which  are  in  dire  financial  straits. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  Representa- 
tives Retjss,  Bedell,  and  Drinan  intro- 
duced legislation  to  remedy  the  bias 
against  small  businesses  in  the  award- 
ing of  Federal  contracts.  Although  the 
bin  had  more  than  50  cosponsors,  it 
was  never  reported  out  of  committee. 

This  issue  remains  as  pressing  now 
as  it  was  in  1979.  If  anything,  as  eco- 
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nomic  conditions  worsen.  It  becomes 
even  more  imperative  that  steps  be 
taken  to  correct  this  imbalance.  To 
this  end,  I  have  introduced  the  Small 
Business  Procurement  Reform  Act  of 
1981. 
The  bill  would  do  the  following: 
It  would  guarantee  that  firms  have 
at  least  30  days  to  bid  on  each  con- 
tract, thus  protecting  small  companies, 
which  are  often  the  last  to  hear  of 
new  contract  opportunities. 

It  would  direct  each  agency  to  work 
toward  a  goal  of  at  least  20-percent 
small  business  participation  in  pro- 
curement activities. 

It  would  require  that  each  Federal 
agency  break  its  large  systems  pro- 
curements, whenever  practical,  into 
smaller  components  in  order  to  give 
small  businesses  a  greater  opportunity 
to  submit  bids. 

It  would  mandate  that,  for  a  con- 
tract under  $100,000,  each  agency  pro- 
vide to  interested  firms  a  copy  and  a 
summary  of  each  Federal  law  and  reg- 
ulation with  which  they  must  comply 
In  the  performance  of  the  contract. 

It  would  require  that  each  Federal 
agency  justify  every  instance  in  which 
goods  or  services  are  procured  without 
competitive  bids. 

It  would  make  available  in  as  many 
locations  as  possible  information  and 
materials  needed  to  prepare  bids  on 
Federal  contracts. 

It  would  authorize  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  establish  arbi- 
tration panels  to  resolve  minor  con- 
tractual disputes,  thus  avoiding 
lengthy  and  costly  litigation. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  grow- 
ing. In  fiscal  year  1978,  small  firms  re- 
ceived only  21.7  percent  of  Federal 
procurement  funds.  In  fiscal  year 
1980,  that  figure  dropped  to  20.1  per- 
cent. If  we  fail  to  act,  the  situation 
may  well  worsen  in  coming  years. 

The  Small  Business  Procurement 
Reform  Act  can  reduce  Government 
spending  through  lower  cost  Federal 
procurement.  It  can  create  new  jobs 
for  thousands  of  unemployed  men  and 
women.  Most  importantly,  it  can 
strengthen  l)eleaguered  small  business, 
potentially  the  vanguard  of  our  eco- 
nomic revival.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  In  this  vital  cause.* 


EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1.  1981 
•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  of  U.S.  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador  continues  to  concern  both 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  would,  therefore,  like 
to  insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record  the  following  editorial  written 
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by  Mr.  Richard  H.  Ullman,  a  professor 
of  international  affairs  at  Princeton 
University  and  printed  in  the  Febru- 
ary 25,  1981.  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times: 

SAViifc  Salvador 
(By  Richard  H.  Ullman) 
Princeton,  N.J.— The  Administration 
seems  headed  toward  disaster  in  El  Salva- 
dor. Its  obsessive  concern  to  demonstrate 
that  the  United  States  can  no  longer  be 
pushed  around  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba  has  tied  our  prestige  to  the  survival  of 
a  brutal  military  regime.  In  so  doing,  it  Is  in- 
viting a  confrontation  from  which,  no 
matter  what  the  outcome,  Moscow  will 
emerge  a  winner. 

Our  standing— in  the  eyes  of  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  even  In  those 
of  our  own  people— will  surely  diminish. 
The  ultimate  losers  will  be  those  whom  the 
Administration  In  Its  simplistic  Realpolitik 
has  overlooked;  El  Salvador's  four  million 
people. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  emerge  enhanced 
because  governments  and  publics  In  many 
countries,  including  Mexico  and  Western 
Europe,  seem  to  believe  that  the  Salvadoran 
rebels,  who  now  enjoy  Moscow's  and  Ha- 
vana's support,  are  much  more  worthy  of 
support  than  the  regime  they  oppose.  Thus, 
if  large-scale  United  States  assistance  saves 
the  junta.  Washington  will  be  accused  of 
again  stifling  a  "progressive  third-world  rev- 
olution." On  the  other  hand,  now  that 
Washington's  prestige  Is  engaged,  an  insur- 
gent victory  will  seem  yet  another  sign  of 
declining  United  SUtes  power.  For  Moscow, 
no  matter  what  the  outcome,  the  applause 
of  much  of  the  third  world  will  come  as  a 
welcome  diversion  from  the  opprobrium 
that  has  rightly  attached  to  Its  brutal  inter- 
vention in  Afghanistan. 

Like  the  Carter  White  House,  the  Reagan 
Administration  purports  to  regard  the  junU 
as  courageous  centrists  battling  repression 
from  left  and  right.  But  the  overwhelming 
evidence  is  that  whatever  democratic  center 
there  may  have  been  exists  no  longer.  Its 
fragile  chances  were  snuffed  out  with  the 
lives  of  six  civilian  opposition  leaders  round- 
ed up  by  army  units  in  November  and  ex- 
ecuted, just  as  nearly  every  other  voice  for 
moderation— Including  many  priests  and  an 
archbishop— have  similarly  been  silenced. 
And  the  land  reform  on  which  Washington 
has  placed  its  bets  for  weaning  the  rural 
poor  from  the  Insurgents  has  proved  largely 
a  sham,  as  much  undermined  in  the 
countryside  by  the  army  as  ballyhooed  by 
the  junta. 

Yet  the  Administration  has  firmly  nailed 
its  flag  to  the  junta's  mast.  No  longer  can 
there  be  a  graceful  exit.  Our  military  mis- 
sion In  EH  Salvador  has  doubled;  the  flow  of 
arms  will  surely  double,  loo.  But  the  Penta- 
gon's own  analysis  is  said  to  conclude  that 
the  junta  is  not  capable  by  Itself  of  putting 
down  the  Insurgency  even  with  vastly  en- 
hanced resources.  So  the  next  steps  will 
surely  include  a  gradual  assumption  of  more 
active  roles  by  our  own  forces.  They  will  fly 
the  helicopters  that  ferry  Salvadorans  into 
battle.  They  will  operate  electronic  sensors 
to  detect  the  influx  of  arms.  And  when  they 
begin  to  die  in  combat,  the  Administration 
will  find  its  prestige  even  more  irrevocably 
on  the  line. 

El  Salvador  is  not  Vietnam,  however,  "Our 
side "  will  almost  surely  win.  But  the  costs. 
In  Salvadoran  lives  and  perhaps  our  own, 
too,  and  to  the  United  SUtes'  reputation 
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will  be  gigantic.  And  the  sparks  of  revolu- 
tion will  have  ample  tinder  for  relgnltlon. 

The  tragedy  is  that  these  costs  are  so  un- 
necessary. Our  prestige  is  on  the  line  only 
because  the  Administration  insists  It  be 
there.  The  fact  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  support 
for  Insurgents  need  not  trigger  automatic 
United  States  opposition.  There  are  con- 
flicts for  which  no  satisfactory  resolution  Is 
possible.  The  civil  war  became  such  a  con- 
flict when  the  army  and  right-wing  death 
squads  liquidated  the  moderate  center. 

The  insurgents  undoubtedly  include  many 
Communists  among  their  number.  Their 
blueprint  for  a  reconstructed  society  will 
not  accord  with  the  preferences  of  most 
people  in  this  country.  But  they  neverthe- 
less seem  the  favorites  of  a  terrorized  popu- 
lation that  evidently  feels  that  an  insurgent 
victory  will  bring  the  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  wealth  so  long  denied  it  by  El  Sal- 
vador's rules. 

That  fact  alone  should  give  us  pause.  But 
if  It  does  not,  then  Washington's  policy 
should  at  least  be  shaped  by  the  likeli- 
hood—indeed, certainty— that  a  victorious 
left  in  El  Salvador,  as  in  Nicaragua,  would 
scarcely  be  anyone's  willing  client.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  are  useful  arms  sup- 
pliers during  civil  war.  But  it  is  to  the 
United  States  that  victorious  insurgents 
look  for  aid  in  rebuilding  their  countries. 
Then  our  resources  and  influence  can  deci- 
sively shape  events. 

Alas  for  the  Salvadorans.  and  also  for  our- 
selves, the  Administration  has  all  but  fore- 
closed such  an  outcome.  Any  hope  for  pre- 
venting a  disastrous  escalation  of  our  In- 
volvement in  the  war  must  rest  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's critics  at  home— with  Demo- 
crats, liberal  Republicans,  and  the  churches, 
especially  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
They  may  yet  save  the  honor  the  Adminis- 
tration is  so  recklessly  squandering.* 


THE  BYELORUSSIAN  REPUBLIC: 
THE  FREEDOM  FIGHT  GOES  ON 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  events  in  Poland  continue  to 
hold  the  attention  of  the  international 
media,  and  freedom  loving  people 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  fitting  that 
recognition  be  paid  to  others  who  seek 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  yoke  of  tyran- 
ny and  be  free. 

A  short  while  ago,  I  received  a  com- 
mimication  from  the  Byelorussian 
Congress  Committee  of  America.  That 
letter  is  a  incisive  account  of  the  strug- 
gles and  travails  of  the  Independent 
Byelorussian  Republic  that  came  into 
existence  on  March  25,  1918. 

Seventy-three  years  later,  the  proud 
people  of  the  Byelorussian  Republic, 
though  forcefully  subjugated  by 
Soviet  communism,  have  not  forgotten 
the  brief  autonomy  they  enjoyed.  Nor 
have  they  forgotten  the  atrocities 
they  have  been  subjected  to  imder  the 
crushing  hamd  of  Soviet  Russia. 

In  tribute  then,  to  these  courageous 
people  whose  unending  desire  is  to  live 
as  free  men  and  women.  I  submit  the 
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following  statement.  During  those  mo- 
ments when  we  are  tempted  to  soften 
our  just  opposition  to  Soviet  commu- 
nism, it  would  be  beneficial  to  recall 
this  account: 

Byelorussian  Congress 
ComtiTTEE  or  America, 
Queens,  N.Y..  March  IS.  1981. 
Hon.  John  LeBoutillier. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  LeBoutillier;  Sixty  three  years 
ago,  the  Council  of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic  solemnly  proclaimed  the  Na- 
tional Independence  of  Byelorussia  on 
March  25,  1918  in  the  city  of  Minsk  (Miensk 
in  Byelorussian),  which  l>ecame  the  capital 
of  the  new  Byelorussian  Republic. 

Thus,  the  long  subordination  to  the  Tsar- 
ist Russian  Ehnpire  was  ended.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  new  Independent  Byelorussian 
Republic  Immediately  began  to  organize  the 
national  and  local  administration,  the  edu- 
cational system,  the  cultural  activities,  the 
restoration  of  the  war  torn  economy,  and 
the  formation  of  the  national  military 
forces.  It  also  began  Intensive  diplomatic  ac- 
tivities abroad. 

Unfortunately,  the  joyous  spring  of  the 
National  Independent  Byelorussian  Repub- 
lic was  threatened  by  the  emergence  of  the 
new  imperialist  Bolshevik  government  of 
Soviet  Russia,  under  the  leadership  of 
Lenin. 

Perfidiously  he  proclaimed  the  right  for 
self-determination  for  all  former  non-Rus- 
sian nations,  conquered  by  the  Tsars  and  in- 
corporated into  the  Russian  Empire.  He  was 
using  this  promise  only  as  an  attractive  pro- 
paganda ploy.  While  in  reality,  he  was  prac- 
ticing the  sinister  policy  of  military  recon- 
quest,  by  the  Russian  Red  Army,  of  the 
newly  independent  national  non-Russian  re- 
publics, including  reconquest  of  the  new  in- 
dependent Byelorussian  Democratic  Repub- 
lic. 

To  camouflage  this  aggression  by  a  "pro- 
gressive" shield,  Moscow  Government  ar- 
ranged the  proclamation  of  its  own  colonial 
state,  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, on  January  1.  1919  in  the  city  of 
Smolensk. 

Byelorussian  military  forces  were  fighting 
the  Soviet  Russian  aggressors  on  several 
fronts; 

In  Northern  Byelorussia,  the  special 
troops  under  the  command  of  general 
Bulak-Balakhovich. 

In  Central  Byelorussia,  the  military  for- 
mations under  the  command  of  K.  Yezavi- 
tav.  and  the  Grodno  Regiment  under  the 
command  of  Haydukievlch. 

In  Southern  Byelorussia,  the  Slutsk  Divi- 
sion under  the  command  of  Col.  Sokal-Ku- 
tylouski. 

Unfortunately,  without  any  help  from 
abroad,  the  heroic,  but  completely  outnum- 
bered and  poorly  equipped,  Byelorussian  na- 
tional forces  were  defeated  by  the  Russian 
hordes. 

The  diplomatic  activities  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian Representatives,  at  the  peace  confer- 
ences in  Byelorussian  Brest,  in  1917  and  in 
French  Versailles,  in  1919,  have  not  received 
the  necessary  understanding  from  the  West- 
em  Powers. 

The  Consulates  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic  were  established  in 
the  following  countries:  Germany,  Den- 
mark. Finland,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  Czech- 
oslovakia. Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia. 
But  the  Western  Countries  were  deaf  to  the 
urgings  and  pleadings  of  the  Byelorussian 
Representatives. 
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Finally,  Byelorussian  Democratic  Repub- 
lic was  liquidated  by  the  Treaty  of  Riga  in 
1921,  by  which  Byelorussia  was  partitioned 
between  Soviet  Russia  and  Poland. 

Moscow  Government  created  the  Byelo- 
russian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (B.S.S.R.) 
only  on  the  small  part  of  the  Byelorussian 
ethnographic  territory.  Most  of  the  Byelo- 
russian ethnographic  territory  was  annexed 
to  the  Russian  S.P.S.R.  Russian  Ctovem- 
ment  imposed  on  Byelorussia  Its  own  policy 
of  Sovietizatlon  and  Russianizatlon. 

In  the  Eastern  part  of  Byelorussia,  which 
was  annexed  to  the  Russian  S  F.S.R..  with 
the  cities  of  Smolensk.  Bransk.  Viallklya 
Luki  and  others,  nothing  Byelorussian  was 
allowed  at  all.  This  part  of  Byelorussia  was 
treated  and  considered  as  a  genuine  Russian 
territory. 

Russian  Government  p)erslstently  and  sys- 
tematically conducted  the  policy  of  Russian- 
izatlon of  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic.  With  this  goal  in  mind.  Russians 
eliminated  the  leading  segments  of  the  Bye- 
lorussian population;  statesmen,  creative 
cultural  people,  scientists,  professionals,  and 
also  the  patriotic  Byelorussian  farmers  and 
workers. 

During  63  years  of  Soviet  Russian  oppres- 
sion, over  six  million  of  Byelorussian  popu- 
lation were  murdered  or  deported  to  the 
concentration  camps  of  Siberia. 

All  administrative  positions  in  Byelorus- 
sia, from  the  managers  of  the  collective 
farms  and  factories,  all  the  way  to  the  mem- 
bers of  government  of  the  republic,  were 
filled  by  the  imported  Russians  or  other 
Russianized  non-Byelorussians.  Because 
Russians  did  not  even  trust  nationally  con- 
scious Byelorussian  Communists. 

Byelorussian  language  was  forcefully  re- 
placed by  the  hated  Russian  in  all  aspects  of 
life  of  an  oranized  society.  Newspapers, 
magazines,  scientific  and  literary  books, 
movies,  theaters,  compulsory  mass  meet- 
mgs,  schools,  professional  organizations,  all 
are  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Sovietiza- 
tlon and  Russianizatlon  of  the  Byelorussian 
people. 

The  national  Byelorussian  Orthodox 
Church  was  liquidated  and  replaced  by  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  the  few  remain- 
ing Byelorussian  churches  were  subordinat- 
ed to  the  Moscow  Patriarch. 

The  atheistic  government  of  Soviet  Russia 
is  sinisterly  using  the  Orthodox  Faith  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  to  separate  the  Roman 
Catholic  Poland  from  Western  Europe,  with 
the  aim  of  Russianizatlon  of  Poland  at  not 
too  distant  future  time.  The  Orthodox 
Church  never  before  existed  in  the  Western 
regions  of  Poland.  Yet.  after  World  War  II, 
the  atheistic  Soviet  Russian  Government 
created  the  Orthodox  Archdioceses  in  ihe 
cities  of  Wroclaw-Szczecin  and  Poznan-Lodz. 
The  parishioners  of  these  Orthodox 
churches  are  predominantly  Byelorussians, 
transplanted  from  Byelorussia  after  World 
War  II. 

Ironically,  Russian  language  is  used  in  the 
religious  schools,  sermons  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Polish  Orthodox  Church. 
To  reduce  the  Byelorussian  national 
strength,  young  Byelorussians,  as  a  rule,  im- 
mediately after  graduation  from  the  univer- 
sities, are  sent  out  from  Byelorussia  to 
other  ethnic  republics  such  as;  Baltic  and 
Asian  Republics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Where,  separated  from  their  national  Byelo- 
russian roots,  they  are  first  Russianized, 
and  then  used  to  Russianize  those  non-Rus- 
sian Republics.  Secondly,  the  educated 
young  Byelorussians,  instead  of  giving  their 
talents  to  their  native  Byelorussia,  are  ex- 
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plotted  outside  of  Byelorussia,  in  building 
the  Imperialist  expansionism  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

Byelorussian  people  desire  to  be  free  from 
all  the  colonial  burdens  and  dangers,  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  brutal  Soviet  Russian 
occupation.  Byelorussian  people  desire  to 
have  liberty  and  national  independence. 

Soviet  Russia  is  a  real  threat  to  the  entire 
Free  World,  now  and  always.  The  only  way 
to  diffuse  this  real  global,  present  and 
future,  threat,  is  to  break-up  the  Soviet 
Russian  Empire,  and  to  liberate  all  the  sub- 
jugated nations,  including  Byelorussia. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

JOHX  KosjAK.  President 
MiCHAKL  SiEmco.  SecTetarj/.9 
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THE  PEOPLE  RESPOND 


SAVE  THE  URBAN  PARKS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  mW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  is  reportedly  planning 
to  propose  that  metropolitan  New 
York's  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  be  dropped  from  the  National 
Parks  system,  along  with  a  number  of 
other  urban  parks  and  recreation 
areas. 

In  defense  of  thai  plan,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service  refers  to 
the  Yellowstones  and  Yosemites  of  the 
far  West  as  the  crown  jewels  of  the 
system— those  that  desei^e  priority  at- 
tention at  a  time  of  budget  stringency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  crown  jewels  are 
national  treasures;  but  I  am  certain 
that  Congress  will  not  allow  our  urban 
parks  to  be  shunted  aside  like  so  many 
dime  store  rhinestones.  Ten  million 
people  enjoyed  the  Gateway  Park  last 
year— more  than  three  times  as  many 
as  those  who  visited  Yellowstone  and 
Yosemite  combined. 

The  great  western  parks  are  a  source 
of  pride  for  every  American  who  has 
visited  them,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
have  only  seen  them  in  pictures;  but 
for  tens  of  millions  of  greater  New 
Yorkers,  Gateway  Park  is  more  than 
Just  a  stunning  photograph.  It  is  a 
short  bus  ride  away. 

In  our  appreciation  of  the  natural 
wonders  of  the  West,  let  us  not  forget 
to  put  our  money  where  our  people 
are. 

I  have  submitted  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  urging  careful 
reconsideration  of  the  Park  Service 
plan.  I  know  that  many  of  our  col- 
leagues will  be  working  actively  to 
save  Gateway  and  other  urban  parks. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  this  shortsighted  idea.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  not  decide  to 
confine  the  enjoyment  of  Federal 
parklands  solely  to  those  who  live  in 
Wyoming  or  the  Dakotas  or  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  travel  there.* 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  Congressional 
Record  a  statement  which  exemplifies 
the  concern  people  are  feeling  over 
the  proposed  budget  cuts.  President 
Reagan's  economic  plan  would  not 
affect  every  segment  of  this  society 
equally;  minorities  and  the  poor  would 
have  to  shoulder  the  greatest  suffer- 
ing while  businesses  and  the  rich 
would  be  favored  disproportionately. 
As  part  of  my  continuing  crusade 
against  the  inequities  in  the  proposed 
economic  plan,  I  am  inserting  today's 
statement  to  show  that  there  are  still 
citizens  who  are  concerned  over  the 
impact  of  this  plan. 
Statement  or  the  National  Coalition  roR 

Economic  Justice:  A  Call  roR  a  National 

Legislative  Lobby  roR  Jobs 
A  JOB  roR  everyone,  willing  and  able,  who 

WANTS  TO  WORK 

Our  nation's  severest  problem  is  jobless 
men  and  women.  Surely,  inflation  is  causing 
a  tremendous  crisis,  but  for  those  who  have 
work  or  can  find  work,  there  is  still  a  sense 
of  hope.  For  the  unemployed  and  the  un- 
deremployed, their  dignity  and  human  po- 
tential is  under  attack.  Unemployment  de- 
stroys hope  and  the  self-esteem  of  a  produc- 
tive human  being.  The  consequence  of  Job- 
lessness is  serious  human,  economic,  social 
and  moral  destruction.  Unemployment 
helr>s  to  generate  high  rates  of  crime,  larger 
welfare  rolls,  destruction  of  family  life:  in- 
adequate housing,  poor  nutrition  and  health 
services,  it  fosters  emotional  instability,  and 
it  adds  to  the  destruction  of  the  educational 
system. 

We  have  entered  a  new  decade  with  unem- 
ployment totaling  close  to  8  million  by  offi- 
cial count;  the  actual  figure  is  well  over  10 
million.  A  large  portion  of  the  unemployed 
(over  3  million)  are  youth,  especially  Black 
and  minority  youth  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  25.  The  government's  policies  of  the 
past  decade,  and  even  more  so  now,  foster 
and  maintain  the  development  of  a  vast  per- 
manent underclass  of  Americans  who  will 
never,  ever  be  able  to  feel  themselves  pro- 
ductive human  beings.  For  this  reason,  we 
must  speak  directly  to  our  national  legisla- 
tors about  programs  to  change  this  situa- 
tion. 

It  is  out  of  this  need  that  the  National  Co 
alition  for  Economic  Justice  calls  upon  you 
to  support  and  endorse  a  National  Legisla- 
tive Lobby  for  Jobs,  April  14th.  1981.  This 
date,  10  days  after  the  anniversary  of  the 
assassination  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  has  l>een  selected  to  honor  his  memory 
and  his  life  which  was  dedicated  to  econom- 
ic and  social  justice. 

The  overall  objective  of  this  Legislative 
Lobby  is  to  speak  personally  to  as  many  rep- 
resentatives and  senators  from  as  many 
states  as  possible.  It  is  our  plan  to  convene 
people  from  each  state  to  visit  with  their 
own  representatives  and  senators  with  the 
following  demands: 

1.  A  job  for  every  person  willing  and  able 
to  work  with  decent  working  conditions  and 
no  sub-minimum  wage. 
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2.  Enactment  of  legislation  for  a  shorter 
work  week  with  no  reduction  in  pay  (Con- 
yers  Bill).  Provide  legislation  to  prevent 
plant  closings  and  runaway  shops. 

3.  Massive  job  and  job  training  programs 
for  unemployed  adults  and  youth.  Preserve 
and  strengthen  CETA.  Pass  the  Youth  Act 
of  1980  and  the  Weiss  Full  Employment 
Youth  Act.  Enforce  H.R.  50.  (Humphrey- 
Hawkins) 

4.  Adequate  funding  for  quality.  Integrat- 
ed education.  Maintain  the  Department  of 
Education. 

5.  Support  for  expansion  and  enforcement 
of  affirmative  action  requirements  for  all 
jobs. 

6.  Funds  for  the  above  programs  to  be  ac- 
quired from  closing  corporate  tax  loopholes 
and  unnecessary  exorbitant  expenditures  of 
the  military  budget.  « 

Our  nation  cannot  afford  to  endorse  and 
support  the  existing  economic  policies  that 
allow  millions  of  Americans  to  be  cast  out  of 
work  to  be  left  on  unemployment  lines  with 
totally  inadequate  economic  benefits  or  no 
benefits  at  all.  This  suffering  is  so  unneces- 
sary when  there  is  so  much  work  that  needs 
to  be  done,  such  as: 

Helping  to  rebuild  our  cities;  constructing 
housing  for  that  vast  number  of  Americans 
without  adequate  shelter. 

Developing  more  efficient  mass  transit 
systems. 

Weatherizing  housing  structures  so  that 
they  may  be  more  energy  efficient. 

Making  more  available  health,  education 
and  nutritional  services  to  the  elderly  and 
children  of  our  nation. 

All  these  jobs  and  many  others  will  pro- 
vide a  direct  benefit  to  our  society  and  add 
to  the  producti\ity  of  our  human  resource. 

Will  you  join  us  today  by  endorsing  our 
Call  and  beginning  now  to  organize  a  dele- 
gation from  your  organization  or  communi- 
ty to  join  the  National  Legislative  Lobby  for 
Jobs  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  April  14,  1981? 

Young  People's  Lobby  For  Jobs 

endorsers  I  PARTIAL,  LIST  IN  rORMATIOHl 

Joseph  p.  Addabbo,  Member  of  Congress, 
New  York;  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action- Youth  Caucus;  Aspira  Inc.  of  New 
Jersey:  Rev.  Charles  E.  Cobb,  Exec.  Dir.. 
Commission  for  "  Racial  Justice-United 
Church  of  Christ:  Commonwealth  Assoc,  of 
Students.  Christopher  Leavey.  Exec.  Dir.. 
Pa.;  John  Conyers,  Member  of  Congress. 
Michigan;  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Education. 

Bernard  Firestone,  Sec.-Treas.,  Chicago  <Se 
Central  SUtes  Joint  Brd..  ACTWU.  AFL- 
CIO*:  Mel  King.  State  Representative,  Mas- 
sachusetts: Mike  Lowry,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, Washington  State;  Joseph  Madison. 
Director,  NAACP  Voter  Registration 
Project*:  National  Black  Youth  Network. 
Charles  J.  Moreland.  Chairman;  National 
Council  of  La  Raza.  Juan  Tumure.  Youth 
Specialist:  Laurence  E.  Connolly,  Jr.,  State 
Representative,  Maine. 

Cleveland  Robinson.  Sec-Treas..  District 
65  UAW*:  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  (SCLC),  Joseph  E.  Lowery, 
President:  Carl  Scarbrough.  International 
President.  United  Furniture  Wrkrs.  of 
America,  APL-CIO*:  National  Coalition  for 
Economic  Justice.  Rev.  Robert  Jones.  Presi- 
dent: Ruth  Messlnger,  Member,  City  Coun- 
cil of  New  York:  Carmel  Sandoval,  Program 
Specialist.   National   Education   Association 
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•  Organizations  listed  for  Identification  only. 


(NEA)';  United  States  Student  Association. 
Doug  Tuthill,  President. 

Ted  Weiss,  Member  of  Congress,  New 
York;  United  Neighborhood  Centers  of 
America,  Inc.,  Walter  L.  Smart.  Exec.  Dir.: 
John  P.  White,  Jr.,  State  Representative, 
Pennsylvania;  Women  for  Racial  and  Eco- 
nomic Equality:  Women's  Intl.  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  U.S.  Section;  Young 
Workers  Liberation  League,  James  Steele. 
Chairman;  Youth  Council/NCEiJ.  Judith 
Mercadel.  Natl.  Coordinator;  David  P.  Rich- 
ardson, State  Representative,  Pennsylvania 
&  Black  United  Front,  Philadelphia: 

Also:  American  Indian  Movement,  Herb 
Powless,  Milwaukee;  Harlan  P.  Baker,  State 
Representative,  Maine:  Kristin  Baldridge. 
Counselor,  YWCA  Employment  Progrsim. 
FuUerton,  California':  Bergen  Accord, 
Cecile  Raven,  Convenor.  Hackensack,  N.J.: 
Anne  Brtulen.  Southern  Org.  Com.  for  Eco. 
and  Social  Justice*;  William  Brown  Jr.,  Rec. 
Secy.,  Local  600.  UAW,  Detroit*. 

Rev.  Greggory  Brown,  Houston  Texas: 
Rev.  Bradford  H.  Bryant,  Church  of  All  Na 
tions,  Boston*;  Calvary  United  Methodist 
Church,  Mamie  Williams.  Pastor.  Washing- 
ton, D.C:  Gene  Carroll.  Disarmament  Co- 
ord., Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  &  Military 
Policy*;  Casa  Maria  Hospitality  House, 
Donald  Timmerman,  Milwaukee;  Coalition 
for  Budget  Priorities,  Cleveland;  Coalition 
for  Ekjonomic  Survival.  Los  Angeles:  Enio 
Carrion.  President.  Local  140,  United  Furni- 
ture Workers  America.  NY.* 

David  Cohen.  President,  U.E.  Local  264, 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts*;  Colonial  Park 
Community  Services.  Roscoe  Bradley,  Exec. 
Dir.,  Harlem.  NY.;  Committee  on  Political 
Education,  SEIU  Local  #509,  AFL-CIO. 
Boston:  Community  Multi-Service  Center. 
Henry  Maxwell.  Youth  Director,  Harlem, 
NY.;  Walter  Corley,  President,  Michigan 
Young  Democrats*:  Frank  Shaffer-Corona, 
Member,  D.C.  Board  of  Education:  Ed  Cross: 
Tunnel  Workers  Union  LCL  #147,  Secy- 
Treas.* 

Crotona  Community  Coalition,  Bronx, 
NY.;  Ernest  De  Maio.  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions*;  Delaware  Valley  Amer- 
Soviet  Friendship  Society.  Philadelphia; 
David  Ek;tor,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Com- 
munity Action  Pittsburgh,  Inc.*:  Emma 
Lazarus  Federation  of  Jewish  Womens  Club. 
Gertrude  Decker,  Legis.  Dir.;  Jerry  M. 
Evans,  Chairman,  Community  School  Board 
#3,  New  York  City*:  Marion  Foreman,  Hyde 
Park  High  Student  Coordinator,  Boston*; 
Fred  Gaboury,  Eklitor,  Labor  Today,  Chica- 
go.* 

Margaret  George,  Pittsburgh;  Dr.  Cary 
Goodman,  Dir.  Sports  for  the  People.  New 
York:  Ewart  Guinier,  Prof,  of  Afro-Ameri- 
can Studies.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 
Ma.*:  Vivian  Hallinan.  WILPF,  San  Francis- 
co: W.  John  Hannigan,  Dir..  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  Diocese  Bur.  of  Social  Progress*: 
Dale  Hoskins,  Chairman,  Labor-Community 
Coalition  for  Jobs,  Detroit*:  George  T. 
Hrbek.  Lutheran  Metropolitan  Ministry. 
Cleveland*:  Richard  Hudson.  Dir..  Affirma- 
tive Action  Coordinating  Center.  New 
York.* 

Suzanne  Hunt,  Community  Organizer, 
Portland,  Maine;  Indep)endent  Learning 
Center,  Kathy  Harrell-I*atterson,  Director. 
Milwaukee:  Charles  Johnson  Jr.,  Asst.  Dir.. 
Martin  De  Porres  Center.  Cleveland*:  Rev. 
Muhanunad  Kenyatta,  Natl.  Cotmnittee  of 
Black  Churches*:  Michael  S.  Levien,  Asst. 
Dir..  West  Side  High  School,  New  York*: 
Frank  Lumpkin,  Chairman,  Wisconsin  Steel 
Save  Our  Jobs  Committee.  Chicago*:  Asbury 
Park  Education  Assoc.  (NEA),  Russell  Leidy. 
Pres.,  NJ. 
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Julius  Margolin.  Delegate  to  NY  Central 
Labor  Council*;  Martin  De  Porres  Commu- 
nity Center,  Manuel  E>ominguez.  Dir.  Yth. 
Ser..  Astoria,  NY*:  Lyle  Mercer,  Exec.  Secy.. 
Washington  Coal,  for  a  Natl.  Health  Pro- 
gram, Seattle*;  Robert  E.  Moir,  Sec,  Mon- 
mouth Cnty  Education  Assoc.  NEIA,  New 
Jersey*:  Joann  Monroe,  Youth  Coordinator, 
Pittsburgh  O.I.C.*;  George  B.  Murphy  Jr., 
Natl.  Rep.  Afro-American  Newspapers. 
Washington  D.C.*:  Rev.  George  C.  New- 
meyer.  Dir.,  Office  for  Justice  <b  Peace,  Dio- 
cese. Pittsburgh.* 

New  Rochelle  Coalition  vs.  Inflation  & 
Unemployment,  New  York;  Organizations 
United  for  Eastside  Development,  Mario 
Salas,  Officer,  San  Antonio,  TX*;  Ethel  M. 
Parris,  Dir.,  Quest  &  Invest  Youth  Program. 
Pittsburgh*:  Wendy  J.  Palmer,  C.  Dir., 
Springfield  YWCA  Female  Runaway  Pro- 
gram, Massachusetts*:  Samuel  P.  Peabody, 
Exec.  Dir.,  Broadjump,  Inc.,  New  York*: 
Pittsburgh  Youth  Movement  for  Jobs;  Dr. 
Cecelia  Pollack,  Treas.,  Queens  Coalition 
for  Peace  &  Justice,  New  York.* 

James  E.  Rogers,  PhD,  Dir.,  East  Cleve- 
land Public  Library*;  Pauline  Rosen,  Chel- 
sea Women  Strike  for  Peace,  New  York*: 
Norman  C.  Roth,  Retired  Pres.,  Local  6 
UAW,  Chicago*:  Pimon  Ruetrakul,  CETA 
Yth.  Program.  Sup.,  Brashear  Community 
Center,  Pittsburgh*;  Barbara  Lett  Simmons, 
Member,  D.C.  Board  of  fklucation:  Somer- 
ville  Media  Action  Proj.,  Bruce  Petschek, 
Dir.,  Massachusetts:  South  Shore  Coalition 
for  Human  Rights,  Abe  Cohen,  Pres. 
Quincy,  Massachusetts. 

Alan  Thompson,  Exec.  Dir.,  Natl.  Council 
of  Amer-Soviet  Friendship*:  Joseph  J.  K. 
Wisneski,  Convenor,  Pull  Employment  Task 
Force  of  Commission  on  Catholic  Communi- 
ty Action,  Cleveland*;  Rev.  Karol  Boersma, 
Manhattan  Christian  Reformed  Church, 
Harlem,  NY*;  CarmenciU  P.  Walker.  Proj. 
Dir.,  Employment  Prog..  YWCA  of  North 
Orange  Cnty,  Va.*:  Watertown  Multiservice 
Center.  J.  Donald  Schumacher,  Dir.,  Massa- 
chusetts.* 


SMALL  BUSINESSMEN  ARE 

BEING   CAST   ASIDE   IN   RETAIL 
GASOUNE  MARKET 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend a  constituent  of  mine.  Art 
Meyer,  on  his  retirement  after  35 
years  of  service  to  his  community. 

The  reasons  behind  Art's  retirement, 
I  believe,  point  up  to  a  larger  problem 
we  face  in  America;  that  is,  the  decline 
of  small  businessmen  in  the  gasoline 
service  station  industry.  In  the  past 
decade,  we  have  seen  a  significant  de- 
cline in  the  nuanber  of  gasoline  out- 
lets. Those  stations  remaining  are 
gearing  toward  high-volume,  no-frills 
operations.  In  this  changing  market,  it 
is  the  small  businessman  service  sta- 
tion owner  who  is  being  squeezed  out. 
These  new  operations  are  gas  stations 
only,  no  longer  are  they  the  familiar 
service  stations  we  grew  up  with  be- 
cause customer  service  is  being  cast 
aside.  Less  and  less  do  we  encoimter 
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the  service  station  where  you  can  fill- 
up  on  gas  and  get  your  oil  and  tires 
checked  at  the  same  time.  The  opera- 
tors of  these  service  stations  are  often 
neighbors  of  their  customers,  people 
who  can  be  counted  on  to  provide  for 
the  customer's  complete  motoring 
needs.  Art  Meyer's  service  station  was 
one  such  business.  Now  like  many 
small  businessmen  before  him.  Art 
finds  himself  hamstringed  by  market- 
ing forces  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol. High  volimie  sales  are  the  name 
of  the  game  and  those  who  cannot 
compete  on  that  basis  are  dropped. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  reaffirm  its  support  for  these 
small  businessmen.  I  have  cosponsored 
Representative  Bedell's  bill,  H.R. 
1362,  the  Small  Business  Motor  Fuel 
Marketer  Preservation  Act.  and  will 
support  other  efforts  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  viability  of  small  businessmen 
such  as  Art  Meyer. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  24.  St.  Paul  Dis- 
patch. I  believe  it  serves  well  to  illus- 
trate the  plight  of  the  small  business- 
man/service station  owner  and  the 
need  to  protect  businessmen  such  as 
Art  Meyer. 

Small  Gas  Stations  Are  Losing  Battle  at 

Pumps 

(By  Scott  Carlson) 

When  the  Standard  Oil  Company  sent  its 
registered  letter  to  gas  station  owner  Art 
Meyer  shortly  before  last  Christmas  it  was 
no  season's  greeting:  the  company  informed 
Meyer  it  was  dropping  its  franchise  with 
him. 

"Not  even  a  thank  you  for  being  in  busi- 
ness 52  years."  Meyer  said.  "Just  a  terse  le- 
gally composed  letter." 

That  wasn't  the  way  Meyer  ever  did  busi- 
ness with  anyone.  Meyer's  patrons,  his  cus- 
tomers will  tell  you.  were  his  "friends." 

You  could  chat  with  Meyer  over  a  free 
cup  of  coffee  and  pet  a  stray  calico  cat 
named  "Momma  Kitty"  when  doing  busi- 
ness at  the  Maplewood  station. 

"I  kept  it  as  a  neighborhood  station."  said 
Meyer,  as  he  reflected  on  35  years  as  an  in- 
dependent businessman  with  the  help  of  his 
wife  Joyce,  who  handled  bookkeeping.  Prior 
to  his  time.  Meyer's  father-in-law  Norman 
Mogren  owned  the  station  for  17  years. 

Now,  Meyer  has  leased  his  station  to  a  dif- 
ferent oil  company  and  will  be  retiring 
March  31.  "The  people  (customers)  have 
been  awfully  good  to  me,"  Meyer  said.  "I 
think  my  14-hour  days  went  faster  than 
most  people's  eight-hour  days. 

"I  think  the  good  Lord  was  smiling  on 
me,"  he  added. 

But  Meyer  has  seen  tremendous  change  in 
his  industry  since  1946  when  he  was  just  a 
22-year-old  man  working  out  of  a  wood 
frame  station  and  pumping  gasoline  for  20 
cents  a  gallon.  For  example,  cars,  once 
simple  to  repair,  are  now  "electronic  mon- 
sters,"  he  said. 

In  recent  years.  Meyer  has  found  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  survive  as  a  small 
businessman  in  a  market  of  big  oil  compa- 
nies and  gas  stations  emphasizing  high 
volume  sales. 

"They  (cars)  have  changed  the  business  in 
quite  a  way,"  Meyer  said.  "Before  they  were 
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kind  of  a  simple  machine  that  an  intelligent 
person  could  repair  without  a  great  deal  of 
time  or  expense.  You  could  use  the  same 
help  (at  a  station)  to  do  all  jobs. 

"That  created  a  good  balance  for  the  In- 
dustry," Meyer  continued.  "People  (custom 
ers)  could  depend  on  good  service  at  reason- 
able prices  more  so  than  now." 

Today  there  are  fewer  and  bigger  stations 
but  they  aren't  necessarily  better.  Meyer 
contended. 

"The  country  has  become  so  "volume'  con- 
scious." he  said.  "The  volume  approach  has 
taken  out  the  extra  things  (service)  people 
were  getting.  The  volume  approach  means 
you  don't  do  anything  unless  it  malies 
money." 

Meyer  explained,  as  an  example,  that 
small  gas  station  owners  buy  sparkplugs  at 
higher  prices  than  owners  of  bigger  stations 
because  of  differences  in  discount  purchase 
rates. 

Despite  these  difficulties.  Meyer  said  he 
never  wanted  to  alter  the  service  or  personal 
relationship  he  had  with  customers. 

"The  owner  contact  with  customers  gener- 
ally is  less  and  less."  Meyer  said.  "I  thinli 
they  (the  customers)  are  missing  something. 
That's  why  I  think  my  customers  kept 
coming  back." 

He  concluded:  "There  are  still  a  lot  of 
people  who  want  that  (personal  business) 
relationship."* 


WORKERS  RIGHT  TO  KNOW  OR 
THE  SUPPLY-SIDE  AFFECTS  OP 
OCCUPATIONAL  CANCER.  PART 

n 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP  WISCONSIIf 
m  THI  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  of 
its  first  public  actions  concerning 
worker  safety,  this  administration  de- 
cided to  stop  distributing  a  current  in- 
telligence bulletin  on  formaldehyde  by 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health.  The  bulletin  is  not  a  standard. 
It  simply  is  a  means  of  informing 
workers,  employers,  and  the  general 
public  of  the  scientific  evidence  indi- 
cating that  formaldehyde  may  be  a 
carcinogen  in  humans  and  recom- 
mending ways  to  protect  workers  from 
exposure.  There  are  many  workers  ex- 
posed, an  estimated  1.6  million  in  a 
NIOSH  survey.  The  United  States  pro- 
duced about  6.4  billion  pounds  of  it  in 
1978.  with  U.S.  consumption  estimated 
to  exceed  7.5  billion  pounds  by  1983. 
Some  of  the  product  uses  are:  Cosmet- 
ics, deodorants,  dyes,  embalming 
fluids,  insulation,  paper,  plastics,  and 
textiles. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  infor- 
mation like  this  to  workers  and  the 
general  public,  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  the  entire  intelligence  bulletin 
on  formaldehyde  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  decided  to  suppress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NIOSH  CTTKJiXNT  IJTTELLIGENCS  BTTLLXTIIf  No. 
34 

roKifALj>Eim>E:  EviDcifcx  or  carcinogenicity 
The  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  and  the  (Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(OSHA)  recommend  that  formaldehyde  be 
handled  as  a  potential  occupational  carcino- 
gen and  that  appropriate  controls  be  used  to 
reduce  worker  exposure.  These  recommen- 
dations are  based  primarily  on  a  Chemical 
Industry  Institute  of  Toxicology  (CUT) 
study  in  which  laboratory  rats  and  mice  ex- 
posed to  formaldehyde  vapor  developed 
nasal  cancer,  and  are  supported  by  a  New 
York  University  study  where  rats  exposed 
to  a  mixture  of  formaldehyde  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  vapors  developed  nasal  cancer. 
Formaldehyde  has  also  been  shown  to  be  a 
mutagen  in  several  short-term  laboratory 
studies.  In  addition  to  the  carcinogenic  po- 
tential, other  adverse  health  effects  caused 
by  formaldehyde  are  described.  NIOSH  and 
OSHA  request  that  producers  and  distribu- 
tors of  formaldehyde,  and  of  substances  and 
materials  containing  formaldehyde,  give 
this  information  to  their  employees  and  cus- 
tomers, and  that  professional  and  trade  as- 
sociations and  unions  inform  their  mem- 
bers. 

BACKGROUND 

Formaldehyde  is  a  colorless,  flammable 
gas  with  a  strong,  pungent  odor.  It  can  form 
explosive  mixtures  with  air  and  oxygen.  As 
an  important  industrial  chemical  of  major 
commercial  use.  formaldehyde  is  found 
throughout  the  environment.  In  outdoor  air 
it  can  originate  from  many  sources  such  as 
incinerators,  photochemical  smog,  and 
engine  exhaust.  Atmospheric  levels  of  for- 
maldehyde have  been  reported  to  range 
from  less  than  0.(X>5  ppm  to  0.06  ppm  near 
industrial  outlets  or  in  areas  of  heavy  smog. 
Workers  who  smoke  are  exposed  to  addi- 
tional levels  of  formaldehyde,  since  ciga- 
rette smoke  contains  as  much  as  40  ppm  of 
formaldehyde  by  volume.  Thus,  an  individu- 
al who  smokes  a  pack  of  cigarettes  a  day 
would  inhale  0.38  mg.  whereas  occupational 
exposure  to  formaldehyde  at  3  ppm  could 
result  in  a  daily  intake  of  29.0  mg. 

Production  and  Uses.— Formaldehyde  is 
usually  manufactured  by  reacting  methanol 
VKPOT  and  air  over  a  catalyst  (chemical  ini- 
tiator). This  results  in  formaldehyde  con- 
taining trace  amounts  of  methanol  and 
formic  acid.  Formaldehyde  is  sold  mainly  as 
an  aqueous  (water-based)  solution  called 
formalin,  which  is  37%  to  50%  formalde- 
hyde by  weight.  It  is  also  used  in  its  solid 
form  as  paraformaldehyde  and  s-trioxane. 
The  U.S.  produced  about  6.4  billion  pounds 
of  aqueous  formaldehyde  in  1978.  Most  of 
this  quantity  was  used  domestically.  The 
U.S.  consumption  of  formaldehyde  by  the 
year  1983  will  likely  exceed  7.5  bUlion 
pounds.  (See  appendix  for  list  of  major  pro- 
ducers of  formaldehyde. ) 

Half  of  the  formaldehyde  produced  is 
used  to  produce  synthetic  resins  such  as 
urea-  and  phenol-formaldehyde  resins. 
These  resins  are  used  primarily  as  adhesives 
when  making  particleboard.  fiberboard.  and 
plywood.  Urea-formaldehyde  concentrates 
are  used  in  various  coating  processes,  in 
paper  products,  and  in  making  foams  for 
thermal  insulation.  The  textile  industry 
uses  formaldehyde  for  producing  crease- 
proof,  crushproof,  flame  resistant,  and 
shrinkproof  fabrics.  Acetal  resins,  made 
from  formaldehyde,  are  used  to  mold  plastic 
parts  for  automobiles,  home  appliances, 
hardware,  and  garden  and  sporting  equip- 
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ment.  Formaldehyde  is  used  in  some  medi- 
cines because  it  modifies  and  reduces  the 
toxicity  of  viruses,  venoms,  and  irritating 
pollens.  The  use  of  formaldehyde  in  em- 
balming fluids  is  now  required  by  aU  state 
laws. 

The  widespread  use  of  formaldehyde  is 
due  to  its  high  reactivity,  colorless  nature, 
purity  in  commercial  form,  and  low  cost.  In 
making  other  chemcials.  It  can  link  similar 
and  dissimilar  molecules  together.  In  the 
paper  Industry,  formaldehyde  and  its  de- 
rivatives impart  wet  strength,  as  well  as 
shrink  and  grease  resistance.  Leather  and 
fur  can  be  tanned  by  formaldehyde.  Formal- 
dehyde is  used  in  the  photographic  industry 
because  it  hardens  and  insolubilizes  the 
gelatin  surfaces  of  film  and  papers.  The 
table  below  lists,  in  alphabetical  order,  var- 
ious products  made  with  or  containing  form- 
aldehyde. 

PRODUCT  USES  Or  rORMALOEHYDE 

Adhesives. 

Cosmetics. 

Deodorants. 

Detergents, 

Dyes. 

Embalming  fluids. 

Explosives. 

Fertilizers. 

Fiberboard.  plywood  (indoor-outdoor), 
particle  board. 

Hardware,  garden. 

Filters. 

Food. 

Friction  materials. 

Fuels 

Fungicides. 

Insulation,  foam  and  some  others. 

Intermediate  chemicals. 

Laminates. 

Leathers,  fur  and  hair. 

Lubricants,  synthetic. 

Paints. 

Paper. 

Pharmaceuticals. 

Plastic/moldings  (automobile  appliances, 
and  sporting  equipment) 

Rubber. 

Surface  coatings. 

Textiles. 

Urethane  resins. 

Watersof  tening  Chemicals. 

Occupational  Exposures— During  a  1972- 
74  survey,  NIOSH  estimated  that  1.6  million 
workers  were  exposed  to  formaldehyde  in 
more  than  60  industrial  categories.  Of  these 
workers,  about  57.000  were  exposed  to  form- 
aldehyde 4  hours  or  more  per  day.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  1.6  million  workers 
(507.200)  were  engaged  in  medical  and  other 
health  services.  Another  one-third  of  them 
(457.200)  were  in  the  following  industrial 
categories:  chemicals  and  allied  products, 
printing  and  publishing,  paper  and  allied 
products,  machinery  (except  electrical), 
retail  general  merchandise,  automotive  deal- 
ers and  service  stations,  eating  and  drinking 
places  (i.e..  busboys.  cooks,  dishwashers, 
etc.).  and  personal  services  (such  as  funeral 
services  and  crematories,  photographic  stu- 
dios, and  dry-cleaning  plants).  Appendix  I 
lists  many  of  the  occupational  groups  ex- 
posed to  formaldehyde.  However,  not  all 
workers  in  each  occupational  group  are  ex- 
posed to  formaldehyde.  Therefore  it  would 
be  prudent  for  workers  in  these  groups  to 
check  their  work  environment  for  formalde- 
hyde or  products  which  contain  formalde- 
hyde. Appendix  II  gives  ranges  of  formalde- 
hyde concentrations,  by  industry,  that  were 
found  by  NIOSH  investigators  during  the 
past  10  years. 
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Exposure  Standards— The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (OSHA)  standard  for 
formaldehyde  requires  an  8-hour  time- 
weighted  average  (TWA)  concentration 
limit  of  3  ppm,  a  ceiling  concentration  of  5 
ppm.  and  an  acceptable  maximum  peak 
above  the  ceiling  concentration  of  10  ppm 
for  no  more  than  a  total  of  30  minutes 
during  an  8-hour  shift. 

In  1976.  NKDSH  recommended,  based 
upon  the  Irritant  effects  of  formaldehyde, 
that  employee  exposure  to  formaldehyde  in 
the  occupational  environment  t>e  controlled 
to  a  concentration  no  greater  than  1.2  milli- 
grams per  cubic  meter  of  air  (1  ppm)  for  any 
30-mlnute  sampling  period.  The  carcinogen- 
ic potential  of  formaldehyde  was  not  known 
at  that  time,  and  therefore  was  not  consid- 
ered in  developing  the  standard. 

TOXICITY 

Carcinogenicity /Mutagenicity  —  Evidence 
for  the  carcinogenicity  of  formaldehyde  was 
first  reported  in  October  8.  1979.  Prelimi- 
nary data  from  an  ongoing  inhalation  study 
of  rats  and  mice,  sponsored  by  the  Chemical 
Industry  Institute  of  Toxicology  (CUT),  in- 
dicated that  for  exposures  of  15  ppm  for  6 
hours/day.  5  days/week  for  16  months 
formaldehyde  is  carcinogenic  in  rats.  Some 
rats  had  developed  cancer  by  the  12th 
month.  The  study,  conducted  by  Battelle 
Columbus  Laboratories,  follows  a  CUT  pro- 
tocol using  Fischer  344  rats  and  B6C3F1 
mice,  exposed  in  groups  of  120  animals  of 
each  sex.  at  each  of  three  exposure  levels, 
plus  controls,  for  6  hours  per  day.  5  days  ()er 
week.  The  study  design  calls  for  groups  of 
animals  of  both  species  to  be  exposed  con- 
currently to  either  15,  6,  or  2  ppm  of  formal- 
dehyde vapor. 

After  16  months  of  exposure  at  15  ppm, 
three  rats  developed  squamous  cell  carcino- 
mas originating  in  the  epithelium  of  the 
nasal  turbinates.  A  fourth  case  of  nasal 
squamous  cell  carcinoma  developed  in  the 
group  exposed  to  6  ppm;  however,  this 
cancer  appeared  to  have  originated  from  a 
different  site  (i.e.,  from  a  layer  of  the  skin 
on  the  nose  rather  than  the  nasal  turbin- 
ates). In  a  second  progress  report  (January 
16,  1980),  the  CUT  stated  that  between  the 
16th  and  18th  month  of  exposure,  a  sharp 
Increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  nasal 
cancer  had  been  observed  in  rats  exr)osed  to 
15  ppm  formaldehyde.  A  total  of  36  rats  de- 
veloped squamous  cell  carcinomas  of  the 
nasal  turbinates  after  18  months  of  expo- 
sure. Up  to  the  18th  month  sacrifice,  no 
similar  tumor  had  been  observed  in  rats  ex- 
posed to  2  or  6  ppm  or  in  mice  exp>osed  to  2. 
6  or  15  ppm  formaldehyde. 

The  CUT  presented  its  latest  interim 
report  at  the  Third  CUT  Conference  on 
Toxicology  (November  20  and  21.  1980).  It 
has  shown  that  after  24  months  of  exposure 
to  15  ppm  formaldehyde,  a  total  of  93  rats 
have  developed  squamous  cell  carcinomas  of 
the  nasal  turbinates.  Two  rats  have  devel- 
oped respiratory  epithelial  carcinomas.  Fur- 
thermore, two  rats  exposed  to  6  ppm  and 
two  mice  exposed  to  15  ppm  formaldehyde 
have  also  developed  squamous  cell  carcino- 
mas of  the  nasal  turbinates. 

Lesions  typical  of  an  enzotic  viral  infec- 
tion of  the  salivary  gland,  sialodacryoadeni- 
tis.  were  found  in  rats  of  all  exposure 
groups  at  the  I2th  month  necropsy.  How- 
ever, mice  did  not  contract  the  disease.  The 
possibility  that  the  viral  infection  contribut- 
ed to  the  carcinoma  response  In  the  CUT 
study  cannot  be  discounted,  but  it  is  consid- 
ered unlikely  for  the  following  reasons:  (1) 
mice  which  were  not  affected  by  the  viral 
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infection  developed  the  nasal  cancer.  (2)  the 
signs  of  infection  occurred  only  for  a  short 
period  of  time  during  the  11th  and  12th 
month  of  exposure  and  the  first  nasal  can- 
cers were  detected  at  the  12th  month. 
Therefore,  the  nasal  cancer  had  probably 
already  formed  by  the  time  of  the  infection. 

Squamous  cell  carcinoma  of  the  nasal  tur- 
binates rarely  occurs  sF>ontaneously.  In  two 
recently  completed  inhalation  studies  spon- 
sored by  CUT,  involving  a  total  of  1,920 
Fischer  344  rates,  and  in  two  feeding  studies 
involving  1.680  rats,  no  simUar  cancer  was 
observed.  At  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
only  two  cases  of  nasal  squamous  cell  carci- 
noma have  been  observed  in  5.884  unex- 
posed Fischer  344  rats. 

The  interim  data  from  the  CUT  in  this 
study  Indicate  that  formaldehyde  causes 
nasal  cancer  in  rats.  No  factors  now  appar- 
ent would  significantly  alter  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  existing  results. 

Epidemiologic  studies  conducted  to  date 
do  not  permit  a  definitive  evaluation  of  the 
carcinogenic  risk  of  formaldehyde  to 
humans. 

Because  of  the  concern  of  the  federal  reg- 
ulatory and  research  agencies  about  the  ex- 
posure of  humans  to  formaldehyde,  in  Janu- 
ary 1980.  the  Interagency  Regulatory  Liai- 
son Group  (IRLG)  reviewed  the  formalde- 
hyde carcinogenicity  data  in  detail.  As  a 
result,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission (CPSC)  in  cooperation  with  the 
IRLG  agencies,  convened  a  panel  of  scien- 
tists from  eight  federal  agencies  umder  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Toxicology  Pro- 
gram to  review  health  data  related  to  for- 
maldehyde. This  panel  has  stated.  "It  Is  the 
conclusion  of  the  Panel  that  it  is  prudent  to 
regard  formaldehyde  as  posing  a  carcino- 
genic risk  to  humans. 

Most  chemicals  known  to  cause  cancer  are 
also  capable  of  causing  a  change  in  the  ge- 
netic material  within  a  cell  (mutation). 
Therefore,  mutagenicity  tests  support  the 
results  of  animal  tests  to  determine  carcino- 
genic [Kitential.  Formaldehyde  has  long 
been  known  to  be  mutagenic.  Positive  find- 
ings of  the  mutagenicity  of  formaldehyde 
have  been  reported  in  the  following  labora- 
tory experimental  systems:  fruit  flies  (dro- 
sophila),  grasshoppers,  flowering  plants, 
fungi,  and  bacteria. 

A  recent  report  (October  19.  1979)  of  the 
New  York  University  (NYU).  Institute  of 
Envlrormiental  Medicine  supports  the  CUT 
evidence  of  formaldehyde  being  a  carcino- 
gen in  experimental  animals.  One  hundred 
male  Sprague-Dawley  rats  were  exposed  to  a 
mixture  of  formaldehyde  and  hydrogen 
chloride  (HCl)  at  concentrations  of  14.6 
ppm  and  10.6  ppm.  respectively,  for  a  total 
of  544  days.  6  hours/day  over  a  period  of 
814  days.  The  most  important  finding  was 
that  25  rats  developed  squamous  <x\\  carci- 
nomas of  the  nasal  cavity,  and  2  developed 
benign  papillomas  (nonmalignant  circum- 
scribed tumor  of  skin  cells)  of  the  nasal 
cavity.  The  time  from  first  exposure  to 
death  from  these  cancers  ranged  from  305 
to  705  days  (means:  549  days). 

Formaldehyde  and  HCl  can  combine  in 
the  environment  to  form  the  chemical  bis 
(chloromethyl)  ether  (BCME).  BCME  was 
first  reported  to  cause  cancer  In  rats  by  sub- 
cutaneous administration  In  1969.  Since 
then  inhalation  studies  have  shown  that 
BC:^M£  causes  lung  and  nasal  cancer  in  rats. 
The  most  common  tyt>e  of  nasal  cancer  was 
esthesioneuroepithelioma  (tumor  of  the 
nerve  tissue)  and  not  squamous  cell  carcino- 
ma. 

It  is  not  known  If  the  nasal  cancer  ob- 
served in  the  NYU  mixed  exposure  study 
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was  caused  by  formaldehyde,  HCl,  BCM£. 
or  a  combination  of  these  substances.  How- 
ever, formaldehyde  seems  the  most  prob- 
able etiologlc  agent  for  the  following  rea- 
sons. In  the  NYU  study  27  raU  developed 
nasal  tumors.  25  of  which  were  squamous 
cell  carcinomas  of  the  nasal  cavity.  This 
type  of  nasal  cancer  has  been  seen  infre- 
quently In  the  BCME  inhalation  studies  and 
has  never  been  observed  to  occur  spontane- 
ously in  the  more  than  2.000  control  ani- 
mals at  NYU  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
This  is  the  same  type  of  tumor  as  that  pro- 
duced by  formaldehyde  in  the  CUT  study  at 
similar  levels  of  exposure.  Second,  in  the 
NYU  study  no  rat  developed  lung  cancer  as 
was  observed  in  the  BCME  inhalation  stud- 
ies. For  example,  of  40  cancers  of  the  respi- 
ratory tract  reported  in  one  BCME  inhala- 
tion study.  14  cancers  (13  squamous  cell.  1 
adenocarcinoma)  were  from  the  lung  and  26 
cancers  (17  esthesioneuroepithelioma.  1 
squamous  cell,  and  8  others)  were  from  the 
nasal  cavity. 

Other  Health  Effects— The  first  signs  or 
symptoms  noticed  on  exposure  to  formalde- 
hyde at  concentrations  ranging  from  0.1  to  5 
ppm  are  burning  of  the  eyes,  tearing  (lacri- 
mation).  and  general  irritation  to  the  upper 
respiratory  passages.  Higher  exposures  (10 
to  20  ppm)  may  produce  coughing,  tighten- 
ing in  the  chest,  a  sense  of  pressure  in  the 
head,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Expo- 
sures at  50-100  ppm  and  above  can  cause  se- 
rious injury  such  as  collection  of  fluid  in  the 
lungs  (pulmonary  edema),  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  (pneumonitis),  or  death. 

In  one  report,  five  nurses  working  near  an 
artificial  kidney  (hemodialysis)  machine  de- 
velop>ed  wheezing  and  recurrent  episodes  of 
productive  cough.  Attacks  generally  oc- 
curred in  winter  and  often  followed  colds. 
The  formaldehyde  used  to  sterilize  the  ma- 
chine was  found  to  have  caused  this  respira- 
tory distress. 

Dermatitis  due  to  formaldehyde  solutions 
or  formaldehyde-containing  resins  is  a  weU- 
recognlzed  problem.  After  a  few  days  of  ex- 
posure, a  worker  may  develop  a  sudden  in- 
flammatory (eczematous)  reaction  of  the 
skin  of  the  eyelids,  face.  neck,  scrotum,  and 
flexor  surfaces  of  the  arms.  An  eczematous 
reaction  may  also  appear  on  the  fingers, 
back  of  the  hands,  wrists,  forearms,  and 
parts  of  the  body  that  are  exposed  to  the 
rubbing  of  clothing.  This  sometimes  occurs 
after  years  of  repeated  exposure. 

RECOlUfZNDATION 

Formaldehyde  has  induced  a  rare  form  of 
nasal  cancer  in  both  Fischer  344  rats  and  In 
B6C3F1  mice  as  reported  in  an  ongoing 
study  by  the  CUT.  In  a  second  study  by 
NYU.  formaldehyde  appears  to  have  in- 
duced the  same  type  of  cancer  in  Sprgue- 
Dawley  rats.  Although  humans  and  «nim«u 
may  differ  in  their  susceptibility  to  specific 
chemical  compounds,  any  substance  that 
produces  cancer  in  experimental  animal^ 
should  be  considered  a  cancer  risk  to 
humans.  Formaldehyde  has  also  demon- 
strated mutagenic  activity  in  several  test 
systems.  Although  a  substance  cannot  as 
yet  be  designated  a  potential  occupational 
carcinogen  based  solely  on  results  of  muta- 
genicity tests,  positive  results  in  mutageni- 
city tests  should  be  used  as  supporting  evi- 
dence for  identifying  a  potential  occupation- 
al carcinogen. 

Based  on  these  resulte.  NIOSH  and  OSHA 
recommended  that  formaldehyde  be  han- 
dled In  the  workplace  as  a  potential  occupa- 
tional carcinogen.  Safe  levels  of  exposure  to 
carcinogens   have   not   been   demonstrated. 
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but  the  probability  of  developing  cancer 
should  be  reduced  by  decreasing  exposure. 
An  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  cancer  risk 
to  workers  exposed  to  various  levels  of 
formaldehyde  at  or  below  the  current  3  ppm 
standard  has  not  yet  been  determined.  In 
the  interim  NIOSH  and  OSHA  recommend 
that,  as  a  prudent  public  health  measure, 
engineering  controls  and  stringent  work 
practices  be  employed  to  reduce  occupation- 
al exposure  to  the  lowest  feasible  limit.  The 
"Guidelines  for  Minimizing  Employee  Expo- 
sure to  Formaldehyde"  should  be  adapted 
to  specific  work  situations.* 


ALTERNATIVE  TAX  CUTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  1.  1981 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  April  1,  1981, 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Altehmative  Tax  Cttts 

In  1981.  the  tax  cut  looks  like  a  sure  bet. 
Both  the  President  and  Congress  strongly 
support  tax  relief.  Most  legislators  say  that 
a  tax  cut  will  be  on  Mr.  Reagan's  desk  by 
August.  It  is  easy  to  predict  that  taxes  will 
be  cut.  but  hard  to  predict  how. 

The  proposal  that  has  received  the  most 
attention  comes  from  the  President  himself. 
He  proposes  to  cut  individual  income  taxes 
by  10%  a  year  for  three  years,  starting  July 
1,  1981.  While  his  would  be  a  large  tax  cut 
by  historical  standards,  it  would  only  offset 
higher  taxes  resulting  from  inflation  and 
from  increases  in  the  social  security  tax.  Mr. 
Reagan  also  proposes  to  reduce  business 
taxes  by  giving  firms  a  faster  write-off  of 
capital  expenditures.  The  new  schedule 
would  permit  the  depreciation  of  light  vehi- 
cles and  research  equipment  in  three  years, 
other  equipment  in  five  years,  and  buildings 
in  ten  years. 

The  President's  plan  of  tax  reduction  has 
advantages.  It  would  increase  incentives  to 
save  and  work  and  would  correct  distortions 
that  occur  in  investment  when  taxes  are 
very  high.  The  problem  facing  Congress  Is 
that  Mr.  Reagan's  five-year  budgetary  pro- 
jection leaves  no  room  for  many  other  ap- 
pealing tax  cuts.  Congress  agrees  with  the 
President  that  a  tax  cut  is  necessary  and  it 
agrees  more  or  less  on  the  size,  but  it  must 
decide  whether  the  country  would  be  better 
served  by  Mr.  Resigan's  tax  cut  or  by  some 
alternative. 

Several  of  the  alternatives  would  encour- 
age thrift.  One  proposal  is  to  raise  the  cur- 
rent exclusion  of  dividends  and  interest 
from  $200  a  year  ($400  for  couples)  to  a 
much  higher  level.  Bills  now  pending  in 
Congress  would  set  that  level  as  high  as 
$10,000.  Another  proposal  is  to  tax  the 
income  from  savings  and  investment  sepa- 
rately instead  of  adding  it  to  earned  income. 
In  effect,  dividends  tmd  interest  would  be 
displaced  into  lower  tax  brackets.  There  are 
still  other  proposals  that  would  use  the 
same  principle  to  help  certain  groups  of 
hard-pressed  taxpayers.  Some  legislators 
want  a  tax  exemption  for  interest  on  depos- 
its that  are  lent  out  for  the  purchase  of 
homes.  Others  favor  a  tax  exemption  for  in- 
terest paid  to  the  elderly. 

Another  way  to  boost  today's  low  rate  of 
personal  saving  is  to  Increase  both  the  at- 
tractiveness and  the  use  of  the   "individual 
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retirement  account"  (IRA),  a  long-term  in- 
vestment on  which  all  taxes  are  deferred 
until  the  Individual  begins  to  make  with- 
drawals in  retirement.  One  idea  is  to  hike 
the  maximum  annual  tax-deductible  contri- 
bution to  an  IRA  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  or 
more.  Another  idea  is  to  permit  all  workers 
to  have  IRA's  even  if  their  employers  al- 
ready offer  them  retirement  benefits.  Some 
members  of  Congress  are  carrying  the  con- 
cept of  the  IRA  further.  They  are  suggest- 
ing the  creation  of  special  accounts  for  spe- 
cific purposes.  One  type  of  account  would  be 
used  to  pay  for  the  education  of  the  saver's 
child.  Tax -deductible  contributions  of  $1,000 
per  year  would  be  permitted.  Another  type 
of  account  would  bie  used  for  the  purchase 
of  a  home.  Annual  tax-deductible  contribu- 
tions of  $1,500  ($3,000  for  couples)  would  be 
allowed  for  ten  years. 

Many  popular  tax  cuts  omitted  by  the 
President  would  address  the  very  real  needs 
of  families.  To  ease  the  burden  on  married 
people,  the  tax  "penalty"  they  pay  might  be 
abolished.  To  help  families  who  own  small 
farms  or  businesses,  estate  and  gift  taxes  on 
inheritances  valued  at  less  than  $500,000 
might  be  eliminated.  To  assist  families 
whose  children  are  in  school,  a  tax  credit 
for  tuition  might  he  enacted.  Other  popular 
tax  cuts  would  aid  taxpayers  in  general.  Tax 
rates  might  be  partly  or  fully  indexed  to 
slow  or  stop  the  so-called  "bracket  creep" 
caused  by  inflation.  The  top  tax  rate  on  un- 
earned income  might  be  dropped  from  70 
percent  to  50  percent.  Taxpayers  might  be 
allowed  an  income  tax  credit  for  the  social 
security  taxes  they  pay  or  a  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions  whether  or  not 
they  itemize.  Tax  rates  might  be  lowered 
across  the  board,  but  in  a  way  that  would 
channel  more  l)enefits  to  middle-  and  lower- 
income  taxpayers. 

Some  members  of  Congress  believe  that 
additional  tax  cuts  are  needed  to  get  busi- 
ness moving  again.  One  alternative  is  to  cut 
taxes  on  capital  gains.  Another  alternative 
is  to  do  away  with  such  taxes  altogether  if 
the  capital  gains  are  promptly  reinvested  in 
new  businesses  or  if  they  result  from  the 
sale  of  a  special  class  of  stock  issued  to  fi- 
nance new  plants  or  new  equipment.  Busi- 
ness could  lienefit  from  changes  in  the  cor- 
porate tax.  Each  reduction  of  corporate  tax 
rates  by  one  percentage  point  would  save 
business  about  $2  billion.  A  steeper  gradua- 
tion in  the  rates  would  strengthen  small 
business,  the  sector  which  provides  the  bulk 
of  innovation  and  employment  in  our  econo- 
my. StUl  another  suggestion  is  a  tax  credit, 
even  a  refundable  one.  to  industries  that  are 
willing  to  invest  in  economically  depressed 
areas.  Such  a  credit  might  be  appropriate  as 
well  to  offset  cost  of  equipment  purchased 
to  control  pollution.  Also,  tax  credits  might 
be  used  to  spur  investment  in  industrial  re- 
search. 

Strong  arguments  can  be  made  in  support 
of  each  one  of  these  tax  cuts.  If  all  (or  even 
most)  of  them  were  enacted,  government 
revenues  would  fall  precipitously,  the  deficit 
would  balloon,  and  inflation  would  acceler- 
ate. Congress  must  choose  among  the  pro- 
posals. It  should  be  guided  in  its  choice  not 
only  by  the  intrinsic  merits  of  each  alterna- 
tive, but  also  by  the  overall  effect  of  the  tax 
package  on  the  nation's  economy.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
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all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  Eilong 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
April  2,  1981,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation    of     the     Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Transportation  and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1982  congres- 
sional budget. 

'  6202  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Sutwom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service,  the  International 
Trade  Conmiission,  and  the  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
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Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  foreign  assistance  programs, 
focusing  on  security  assistance  to 
Europe. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment      statistics      for      the 
month  of  March. 

2154  Raybum  Building 
12:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Economic  Growth,  Employment,  and  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  tax  in- 
centives to  increase  employment,  fo- 
cusing on  ways  to  increase  the  level  of 
employment  by  reducing  the  addition- 
al labor  costs  imposed  by  Federal 
taxes. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1982  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To   resume   hearings   on   proposed   au- 
thorizations  for  fiscal   year   1982   for 
the  Department  of  Energy,   focusing 
on  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion, and  alcohol  fuel  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  6 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense    establishment,    focusing    on 
Navy  posture. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  national  cli- 
mate program. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Energy   Conservation   and   Supply   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prop>osed  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
programs     of     the     Department     of 
Energy  which  fall  within  the  subcom- 
mittee's jurisdiction. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  Government  supervision  and 
monitoring  of  Indian  and  Federal  oil 
resources. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation     of      the      Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act.  focusing  on  the  grain  ele- 
vator bankruptcy  provisions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Transportation  and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pro[>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association  and  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation  (Conrail). 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1982  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirli;sen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  720.  authorizing 
additional  funds  for  the  Corporation 
for    Public    Broadcasting    for    fiscal 
years  1984.  1985.  and  1986. 

235  Russell  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
earthquake    hazards    reduction    pro- 
gram. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Implementation    of    the    Bankruptcy 
Reform    Act.    focusing    on    personal 
bankruptcy  provisions. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

EF-100,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Pood  Safety  and  Quality  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  international  or- 
ganizations. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
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1982  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  strategic  minerals  and  materials 
research  policy  of  the  United  States. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1982  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  begin  markup  of 
the  proposed  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To   resume   hearings   on   proposed   au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year   1982  for 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  contributions 
to  multilateral  development  banks  and 
to  international  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  replenishment  for  the  Interna- 
tional Fund  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  and 
Special  Counsel.  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Federal  Pay.  Com- 
mission on  Executive,  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Salaries,  and  the  President's 
Commission  on  Pension  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Buildinc 

APRILS 
8:45  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  648. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982 
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for  certain  youth  programs  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  Training 
Act  (CETA). 

4333  DirlLsen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  yesu-  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  che 
defense    establishment,     focusing    on 
Navy  shipbuilding  programs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  the  \J£.  Regulatory 
Council. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission, 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive.  Equal  Etaployment  Opportunity 
Commission,  and  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment 
of  Civilians. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  799.  authorizing 
funds  for  certain  public  health  profes- 
sional  education   and   nurse   training 
programs     of     the     Department     of 
Health   and   Human   Services,   and  S. 
801,  authorizing  funds  through  Sep- 
tember   30,    1984,    for    the    National 
Health  Service  Corps  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
lOrOO  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Govenunent  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States,  Pederal  Elections  Commission, 
Office  of  Pederal  Procurement  Policy, 
E>omestic  Policy  Staff.  U.S.  Tax  Court 
and  the  Committee  for  Purchase  Prom 
the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  proposed  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982 
setting  forth  recommended  levels  of 
total  budget  outlays,  Pederal  revenues, 
and  new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
CoRununlcations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  720,  author- 
izing additional  funds  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  for  fiscal 
years  1984,  1985,  and  1986. 

224  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  306,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance 
of  specified  hydroelectric  powerplants 
at  various  existing  water  projects. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  591,  to  provide 
incentives    for    the    Pederal    Govern- 
ment in  their  debt  collection  efforts. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  9 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  defense  establishment,  focus- 
ing on  Navy  aircraft/weapons  procure- 
ment program. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  programs,  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
naval  petroleum  reserve  programs, 
emergency  preparedness  and  gas  ra- 
tioning programs.  Department  of 
Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
Closed    business   meeting,    to    mark    up 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  SUtes. 

S-407.  Capitol 
'Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  determine 
if  certain  energy  assistance  programs 
are  meeting  home  insulation  needs  of 
elderly  victims  of  extreme  heat  and 
cold. 

457  RusseU  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Pe- 
deral Trade  Commission.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  and  the  Board  for  In- 
ternational Broadcasting. 

S-146.  Capitol 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  strategic  minerals  and  materials 
research  policy  of  the  United  States. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  Pederal  budget. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for   the   Domestic 
Volunteer  Services  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Guard 
and  Reserve  Forces  construction  pro- 
grams, Department  of  Defense. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  to  review  over- 
all budget  recommendations. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  the  sav- 
ings bond  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Public  Debt. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  proposed  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982 
setting  forth  recommended  levels  of 
total  budget  outlays,  Pederal  revenues, 
and  new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Internation- 
al Investment  Survey  Act. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  Building 
1:15  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service.   Post  Office,   and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee on  the  use  of  consultants  by  the 
Pederal  Government. 

311  Cannon  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Nation- 
al Security  Council,  and  the  CouncU 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,   to  consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To     continue     oversight     hearings,     in 
closed  session,  to  review  the  strategic 
minerals  and  materials  research  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

S-407.  Capitol 

APRIL  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To   resume   hearings   on   proposed   au- 
thorizations  for   fiscal   year   1982   for 
health   professions   block   grants  and 
preventive  health  block  grants. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of     the     proposed     first     concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982 
setting  forth  recommended  levels  of 
total  budget  outlays.  Pederal  revenues, 
and  new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  14 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  16 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  21 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Navy /Marine  Corps  procure- 
ment,   operations,    and    maintenance 
programs. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Forest 
Service  programs,  the  Office  of  the 
Federal  Inspector  for  the  Alaska  Natu- 
ral Gas  Transportation  System,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  In- 
ternational Communication  Agency, 
and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency. 

S-146.  Capitol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation    of     the     Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  sex  dis- 
crimination in  the  workplace. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business  meeting. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
8:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  to 
receive  a  report  from  the  Postmaster 
General. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Com- 
modity F^itures  Trading  Commission. 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  Feder- 
al Grain  Inspection  Service.  Office  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Agricultural 
Cooperative  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  Pederal 
Communications  Commission,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  certain  health 
maintenance  organizations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  NATO 
infrastructure/European   construction 
programs. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  23 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Navy /Marine  Corps  manpow- 
er and  reserve  programs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service,  and  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  and  Constitution 
Subcommittees 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  158.  estab- 
lishing a  congressional  finding  and 
declaration  that  human  life  begins  at 
conception,  S.  583,  limiting  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Pederal  courts  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  abortion,  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  17,  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 18,  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 19,  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  unborn  chUdren. 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Regulatory  Reform  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion, to  require  Federal  agencies  to 
analyze  the  effect  of  rules  to  improve 
their  effectiveness  and  decrease  their 
compUance  costs  and  to  provide  a  peri- 
odic review  of  regiUations. 

2228  EHrksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for   certain   social 
services  block  grants. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
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2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   further 
the   proposed   revisions  to  the  State 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  24 
9:00  a.m.  i 

Judiciary  ' 

Separation  of  Powers  and  Constitution 
Subcommittees 
To  continue  joint  hearings  on  S.  158.  es- 
tablishing a  congressional  finding  and 
declaration  Chat  human  life  begins  at 
conception.  S.  583,  limiting  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  abortion,  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  17,  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 18.  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 19,  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  unborn  children. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  Expenditures  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Federal  procure- 
ment system. 

3302  Dirlisen  Building 

APRIL  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  114.  to  establish 
constitutional  procedures  for  the  im- 
position of  the  death  penalty. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    National 
Transportation  Safety  Board. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
GovemmentaJ  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
fraud  and  abuse  in  the  operation  of 
home  health  care  services. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  contracting 
procedures  and  personnel  policies. 

424  Russell  Building 

APRIL  28 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sul)commit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds  for  the   hazardous 
materials  transportation  program,  the 
natural    gas   pipeline   safety   program 
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and    the    hazardous    liquid    pipeline 
safety  program. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  10,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on   More  Effective   Gov- 
ernment. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  edu- 
cational programs. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

Small  Business 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  con- 
tracting    procedures     and     personnel 
policies. 

424  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
international   monetary    programs   of 
the  Department  of  Treasury. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  29 

8:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service.   Post   Office,   and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  proposal  to  expand  the  present 
ZIP  code  system  to  a  9-dlglt  ZIP  code. 
5110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank, 
and  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe.  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

457  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Implementation    of    the    Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Middle 
East/rapid  deployment  force  (RDF) 
construction  programs,  and  to  receive 
a  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Gerald  P.  Carmen,  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Humsui  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  certain 
educational  programs. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconmiit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  conser- 
vation and  solar  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subconunittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  Middle  East/rapid  deployment 
force  (RDF)  construction  programs, 
and  to  receive  a  briefing  on  intelli- 
gence matters. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  841,  authorizing 

funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 

construction    and    safety    of    Federal 

highways,  and  other  related  measures. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  30 

8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Navy  research  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propKJsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


April  1,  1981 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  256.  to  encourage 
American  Innovation  by  restoring  the 
patent  system  as  it  affects  certain 
products  subject  to  premarket  testing 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  devel- 
opmental disabilities  program. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

235  Russell  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  841.  author- 
izing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  construction  and  safety  of  Fed- 
eral highways,  and  other  related  meas- 
ures. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Op)eratlons  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
multilateral  development  banks  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures.     Research,     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  30.  to  require 
each  Federal  agency  to  pay  Interest  on 
contract  payments  more  than  30  days 
overdue. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  4 

8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Air  Force  posture  programs. 
1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution    41.     propKjsed     constitutional 
amendment    relating    to    affirmative 
action. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Sut)conmiittee 
To   resxime    hearings   on    proposed   au- 
thorizations  for   fiscal   year   1982   for 
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the    developmental    disabilities    pro- 
gram. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Small  Business 
Administration's   size   standards    pro- 
posals. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propKjsed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Export-Import    Bank    of    the    United 
States. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MAY  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Geological  Survey.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
•Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Air  Force  procurement  pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

235  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  OE>eratlons  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency     for     International     Develop- 
ment. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MAY  7 

8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subconunittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  Air  Force  research 
and  development  programs. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  fossil 
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energy  programs,  domestic  energy 
supply  programs,  and  Federal  leasing. 
Department  of  Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings   on    proposed   au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year   1982  for 
the    developmental     disabilities    pro- 
gram. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  certain  international  aid 
programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MAY  11 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Developmental  Services  and  Facilities 
Construction  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Lalwr  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation   of    the    Longshoremen 
and    Harbor    Workers    Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirkten  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
international  security  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MAY  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sulx»m- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  the  National 
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Gallery    of    Art.    and    the   Bureau   of 
Mines.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
9:15  a.m. 
Appropriations  | 

Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Air  Force  manpower  and  re- 
serve programs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implemenution  of  the  Longshoremen 
and    Harbor    Workers    Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  certain  international  programs  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MAY  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations  I 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
international  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MAY  18 
8:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Air  Force  operations  and 
maintenauice  programs. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  19 

10:00  a-m.  | 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
Ua. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
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MAY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

JUNEl 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  yetu-  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  overall  intelligence  matters. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  certain  independent 
agencies, 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  3 
9:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  programs  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE4 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

JUNES 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
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Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  defense  intelligence  pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  10 
9:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  special  programs  of  the  Air 
Force. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  11 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  receiv- 
ing  testimony   on   command,   control 
and  communication  programs  and  in- 
telligence related  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 
APRIL  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1982  for  U.S. 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  construction 
programs.  Department  of  Defense. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  SulKommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1982  for  U.S. 
Air  Force  construction  programs.  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  8 
10:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion  20,   providing   for  television  and 
radio  broadcasting  of  Senate  Chamber 
proceedings. 

301  Russell  Building 

APRIL  22 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  certain  development  and  re- 
gional programs  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

S-126,  Capitol 

APRIL  23 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sutx;ommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  cer- 
tain international  aid  programs  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

S-126.  Capitol 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  Mr.  Wright. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  D.C, 

Apnl  1.  1981. 
I    hereby   designate   the    Honorable   Jiu 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Thursday,  April  2. 

Thobias  p.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 

Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  John  R.  Pearson, 
pastor,  Emanuel  Lutheran  Church, 
Pleasantville,  N.Y.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  rise  up  and  6uiZd. —Nehemiah 
2:  18. 

God,  we  thank  You  that  each  morn- 
ing is  a  new  day  of  creation  for  each  of 
us.  We  pray  that  Your  Spirit  will 
guide  us  in  the  dimensions  of  what  we 
are  continually  building— a  nation  of 
varied  individuals  seeking  unity  of 
purpose,  plans,  and  ideals. 

Give  us  a  sense  of  striving  for  the 
highest  while  being  concerned  for  the 
lowly  in  spirit.  Widen  our  spheres  of 
concern  and  compassion.  Bless  our 
families,  those  who  teach  our  children 
and  grandchildren.  Be  with  us  in  our 
individual  needs  for  this  day— phys- 
ically if  we  are  tired  or  ill,  mentally 
for  decisions  that  must  be  made  that 
test  the  minds,  and  in  our  hearts  and 
souls  give  us  the  awareness  of  Your 
presence,  power,  and  peace. 

We  pray  for  the  continuing  recovery 
of  our  President,  James  Brady,  Timo- 
thy McCarthy,  Thomas  Delahanty, 
and  for  all  within  the  healing  ministry 
of  medicine  for  mankind.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILL   ESTAB 
LISHING  ADVERSE  WAGE  RATE 
FOR  NONIMMIGRANT  ALIENS 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  repeal  the  authority  under  section 
212  of  that  act  to  establish  an  adverse 
wage  rate  for  nonimmigrant  aliens 
brought  into  the  United  States  for  ag- 
ricultural labor. 

Under  this  authority,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  developed  a  proce- 
dure for  determining  each  year  the  ad- 
verse effect  wage  rate  for  each  of  the 
States  where  large  numbers  of  foreign 
workers  are  employed.  On  March  27 
the  Department  announced  the  rates 
for  1981,  while  simultaneously  propos- 
ing to  withdraw  the  recommendation 
by  the  previous  administration  to  es- 
tablish a  national  rate. 

Under  the  proposal  made  by  the  pre- 
vious administration  in  the  January  16 
Federal  Register,  a  new  criteria  would 
have  been  established  which  would 
have  substantially  raised  the  rates  in 
Virginia  and  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  March  27  announcement 
would  provide  for  a  30-day  comment 
period  on  the  proposal  to  withdraw 
the  new  criteria. 

While  the  old  criteria  is  preferable, 
it  has  been  used  to  constantly  increase 
the  adverse  effect  rate  to  a  point 
where  it  is  in  most  States  substantially 
above  the  minimum  wage  for  Ameri- 
can workers.  In  Virginia,  for  instance, 
this  rate  would  be  $3.81  for  1981,  com- 
pared to  $3.51  last  year.  This  is  46 
cents  above  the  minimum  wage  and 
would  work  a  hardship  on  many  grow- 
ers in  our  area. 

The  rate  itself  is  secondary  to  the 
principle  involved,  since  under  this  cri- 
teria the  adverse  effect  wage  rate  obvi- 
ously will  increase  at  a  faster  pace 
than  the  minimum  wage. 

It  is  certainly  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  American  workers  to  have  a  mecha- 
nism which  would  guarantee  a  con- 
tinuing higher  rate  for  foreign  work- 
ers, to  the  degree  which  this  mecha- 
nism now  provides. 

My  bill  would  repeal  the  provisions 
imder  which  the  adverse  effect  wage 
rate  is  established.  This  adverse  effect 
rate  is  not  directly  provided  for  by  law 
but  was  developed  through  regulations 
over  which  this  Congress  has  very 
little  control. 

If  the  adverse  effect  wage  rate  is 
abolished,  there  undoubtedly  would 
arise  some  other  means  of  assuring 
the  protection  of  American  workers, 
but  in  my  opinion  a  much  better 
method  could  be  developed.  It  is  incon- 


sistent with  fair  play  to  have  the  mini- 
mum wage  established  by  regulation 
rather  than  legislation. 

By  whatever  means  this  differential 
in  pay  may  later  be  determined.  I  feel 
that  that  determination  should  be 
made  by  Congress,  rather  than  the 
Federal  regulators  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  Richmond  Times  Dispatch,  in 
its  March  29  edition,  had  a  very  fine 
editorial  which  sets  forth  the  difficul- 
ties with  the  present  situation  and  I 
would  like  to  include  this  with  my  re- 
marks. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Donovan  Disappoints 

President  Reagan's  Department  of  Labor 
has  taken  a  disappointing  half-measure  in 
response  to  a  glaring  economic  injustice 
against  many  farmers,  including  quite  a  few 
tobacco  and  apple  growers  in  Virginia.  The 
new  administration  has  ignored  an  opportu- 
nity to  strike  at  the  heart  of  a  wholly  unrea- 
sonable, inflationary  (>olicy. 

Here  is  what  has  happened:  Just  before 
President  Reagan  took  office.  President 
Carter's  labor  secretary,  Ray  Marshall,  pro- 
mulgated the  first  nationwide  'adverse 
effect  wage  rate."  which  would  have  re- 
quired farmers  to  pay  alien  workers  a  mini- 
mum of  $4.23  an  hour— nearly  a  dollar  an 
hour  more  than  the  federal  minimum  wage 
of  $3.35.  Before  this  order  was  issued,  "ad- 
verse effect  wage  rates"  were  set  state  by 
state,  and  Virginia's  last  year  was  41  cents 
above  the  minimum  wage. 

Soon  after  taking  office.  President 
Reagan  ordered  all  new  regulations,  includ- 
ing Secretary  Marshall's  nationwide  adverse 
effect  rate,  put  on  hold  so  that  they  could 
be  reviewed.  Now  Mr.  Reagan's  labor  secre- 
tary. Raymond  Donovan,  has  rescinded  Mr. 
Marshall's  order  and  reaffirmed  the  status 
quo— the  state-by -state  wage  adjustment 
scheme.  He  will  require  Virginia  farmers  to 
pay  alien  workers  $3.81  an  hour— 46  cents 
more  than  the  minimum  wage. 

If  Mr.  Donovan  has  been  listening  careful- 
ly to  President  Reagan,  he  should  know  his 
boss  is  fond  of  making  the  quip  that 
"  'status  quo'  is  Latin  for  "the  mess  we're 
in." '  Certainly  this  is  so  concerning  the 
Labor  Department's  interference  in  the 
farm  labor  market.  EXfen  before  Mr.  Mar- 
shall issued  his  edict,  the  adverse  effect 
wage  scheme  was  discriminatory,  inflation- 
ary and  wholly  out  of  touch  with  economic 
reality. 

The  adverse  effect  wage  scheme  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  because  visiting  labor- 
ers from  such  places  as  Mexico  and  Jamaica 
are  working  on  American  farms,  somehow 
they  must  be  taking  away  jobs  from  Ameri- 
can citizens,  lliere  is  no  basis  in  fact  for 
this  premise,  since  farmers  are  required  to 
hire  alien  workers  through  state  employ- 
ment agencies  such  as  the  Virginia  Employ- 
ment Commission,  and  the  state  agencies  in 
turn  are  required  to  offer  the  jobs  to  Ameri- 
can citizens — even  to  seek  them  from  other 
states— before  contracting  for  any  foreign 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  lime  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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labor.  Moreover,  the  ftuTners  would  be  sub- 
ject to  severe  penalties  if  they  sought  to  pay 
anyone,  American  citizen  or  not.  less  than 
the  legal  minimum  wage. 

The  adverse  effect  wage  rate  is  one  of 
those  cures  for  which  there  is  no  known  ill- 
ness,"  about  which  conservative  politicians 
like  to  joke.  It  is  no  laughing  matter, 
though,  that  its  only  significant  effect  in 
Virginia  would  be  to  require  some  tobacco 
auid  apple  growers  to  spend  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  more  for  labor  without 
gaining  anything  in  productivity. 

As  Mr.  Reagan  has  been  demonstrating  in 
general  through  his  commendable  program 
of  eliminating  counterproductive  economic 
regulations,  no  bureaucratic  rule  is  sacro- 
sanct, none  is  inscribed  for  the  ages.  Mr. 
Donovan  should  recognize  his  failure  to  be 
sufficiently  thorough  in  reforming  the  nox- 
ious "adverse  effect"  rule,  and  he  should  act 
accordingly.  Moreover,  this  issue  is  a  proper 
concern  for  Congress.  Congress  would  do 
well  to  take  away  labor  secretaries'  authori- 
ty to  hike  minimum  wages— an  authority 
that  they  had  arrogated  to  themselves  in 
the  first  place  without  any  express  authori- 
zation by  Congress.  A  minimum  wage,  if 
there  should  be  any  at  all.  should  be  estab- 
lished by  legislators,  not  by  administrators. 


SHORT-TIME  COMPENSATION: 
ALTERNATIVE  TO  LAYOFF  AND 
TOOL  FOR  RECOVERY 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  introduce  legislation  with 
vision.  We  find  our  economy  still 
mired  in  last  year's  jobless  rate  of  7.6 
percent.  We  also  find  most  forecasters 
predicting  a  sluggish  economic  recov- 
ery for  the  remainder  of  1981  and 
early  1982.  Chase  Econometrics  even 
sees  us  slumping  to  an  8.2-percent  un- 
employment rate  by  the  end  of  1981 
before  recovering  to  only  7.5  percent 
by  the  end  of  1982. 

Even  though  the  jobless  rate  re- 
mains high,  the  administration  still 
wants  to  rely  totally  on  the  private 
sector  to  create  and  maintain  jobs.  To 
succeed  in  this  monumental  task,  the 
private  sector  must  quickly  find  tools 
to  promote  productivity  and  to  foster 
better  management-labor  relations.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  find  alternatives 
to  layoffs  now  and  during  any  future 
recessions. 

Prolonged  recessions,  I  remind  you, 
do  not  inflict  society  equally  As  tax- 
payers, we  all  share  some  biu-den 
through  lost  tax  revenues  and  in- 
creased unemployment  entitlement 
benefits.  But  clearly,  the  ones  who 
suffer  the  most  are  the  semi-  and  low- 
skiUed  worker,  which  usually  trans- 
lates to  mean— minorities,  women,  and 
the  yoimg  blue-collar  worker. 

One  tool  is  readily  available  to  foster 
present  and  future  employment  secu- 
rity but  it  has  been  used  little  in  the 
United  States.  Today  I  introduce  the 
Short  Time  Compensation  Act  of  1981, 
which    encourages    States    to    permit 


partial  payment  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  to  employees 
whose  weekly  hours  are  reduced  by  an 
employer-designed,  union-approved 
work-sharing  plan. 

Under  short  time  compensation 
(STC),  workers  would  be  paid  their 
regular  wages  for  the  time  they  work 
and  paid  a  prorated  unemployment  in- 
surance benefit  for  the  time  they  do 
not.  To  clarify,  an  employer  faces  a 
temporary  slump  in  the  market  and 
must  lay  off  20  employees  out  of  100. 
Rather  than  completely  lay  off  those 
20,  the  employer  could,  by  using  a 
valid  work-sharing  plan,  reduce  the 
workweek  for  all  100  employees  by  20 
percent.  They  would  then  be  eligible 
to  collect  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  for  the  hours  per  week  they 
did  not  work.  The  total  weekly  earn- 
ings would  approximate  90  percent  of 
their  regular  weekly  take  home  pay. 
In  addition,  health  and  most  other 
benefits  would  remain  intact. 

The  bill  establishes  a  3-year  experi- 
mental program  to  encourage  the  use 
of  STC  by  the  States,  which  actually 
run  the  imemployment  compensation 
program.  The  bill  provides  voluntary 
guidelines  for  implementation  of  the 
program  and  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  provide  grants  for  States 
for  start-up  costs  and  program  evalua- 
tion. It  also  directs  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  undertake  an  STC  demon- 
stration project,  to  evaluate  its  effect 
on  employment  trends  within  the 
State,  and  to  report  to  Congress.  The 
program  would  sunset  after  3  years. 

This  legislation  has  a  low  price  tag, 
$10  million.  Its  benefits  are  many.  The 
advantage  to  workers  is  obvious.  It 
preserves  their  jobs  and  benefits.  It 
prevents  the  traumatic  experience  of 
being  laid  off  and  faced  with  domestic 
financial  obligations.  The  proposal 
also  helps  alleviate  the  last-hired, 
first-fired  employment  problem.  This 
is  good  not  only  for  the  worker  but  for 
the  local  economy  as  well. 

Employers,  using  STC,  find  a  better 
way  to  survive  slack  periods  in  the 
market.  STC  means  they  can  avoid  the 
revised  production  schedules  and 
bumping  procedures  that  often  mean 
significant  reductions  in  productivity. 
STC  also  means  they  can  avoid  the 
high  rehiring  and  retraining  costs 
when  business  picks  up  again,  especial- 
ly in  high  technology  industries.  Al- 
though the  employer  still  pays  fringe 
benefit  costs  for  the  entire  work  force, 
STC  in  the  long  run  is  less  expensive 
and  promotes  higher  productivity. 

The  legislation  also  benefits  unions. 
A  nimiber  of  unions  already  have 
worksharing  provisions  in  their  con- 
tracts but  because  of  State  law,  the 
employees  cannot  receive  imemploy- 
ment compensation.  STC  also  has  po- 
tential for  improving  employer-em- 
ployee relations.  For  example,  a  cur- 
rent California-run  STC  program  sig- 
nificantly improved  employer-employ- 


ee relations,  according  to  their  recent- 
ly published  interim  evaluation.  Under 
my  legislation,  no  STC  plan  may  be 
used  by  the  employer  unless  the  ap- 
propriate union  agrees  to  the  condi- 
tions. Such  an  agreement  promotes  co- 
operation, not  confrontation,  when 
layoffs  threaten. 

My  bill  is  also  designed  to  protect 
the  solvency  of  the  unemployment  in- 
surance trust  fund  that  each  State 
keeps.  To  prevent  fraud,  employers 
will  be  required  to  certify  that  the  use 
of  STC  is  in  lieu  of  an  equivalent 
number  of  hours  of  full-time  layoffs. 
Moreover,  employers  who  use  STC  will 
be  required  to  finance  the  STC  bene- 
fits. Those  who  maintain  a  negative 
balance  unemployment  insurance  ac- 
count with  the  State  employment 
office  can  be  charged  a  surtax  or  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  trust  fund  for 
their  utilization  of  STC. 

STC  is  not  an  untested,  fly-by-night 
scheme  invented  by  mad  scientists.  It 
has  been  used  for  decades  in  Western 
Europe  as  an  important  tool  to  combat 
layoffs.  In  the  last  recession,  more 
than  770,000  German  workers  received 
partial  compensation,  which  reduced 
the  German  unemployment  rate  1  per- 
cent. 

Since  1978,  when  California  began 
their  version  of  short-time  compensa- 
tion, several  other  States  have  become 
interested  in  the  idea.  The  California 
bill  was  originally  introduced  by  Cali- 
fornia Senator  William  Greene,  chair- 
man of  the  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mittee, in  the  aftermath  of  proposi- 
tion 13's  passage.  Last  year  the  pro- 
gram was  extended  by  the  State  legis- 
lature. Next  month,  California  will 
host  a  conference  in  San  Francisco  for 
people  interested  in  the  short-time 
compensation  idea.  The  other  States 
interested  include  Arizona,  which  re- 
cently passed  their  own  version, 
Oregon,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maine. 

Since  some  States  are  interested  in 
the  idea  independently,  people  may 
ask  why  Federal  legislation  is  needed 
at  all.  Congress  should  be  concerned 
about  unemployment,  which  is  a  prob- 
lem national  in  scope.  It  must  not 
expect  the  States  to  solve  weighty  na- 
tional economic  problems.  Ideally,  the 
Federal  Government  should  work  with 
the  States,  to  help  them  experiment 
with  different  ways  to  solve  problems, 
and  to  evaluate  these  experiments  for 
future  national  economic  policy.  The 
Short  Time  Compensation  Act  of  1981 
seeks  to  promote  cooperative  federal- 
ism in  finding  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  cyclical  imemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  days  to  come,  I 
will  submit  for  the  Record  material 
about  my  bill  that  you  may  find 
informative. 


\ 
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EXPEDITING  PRODUCTION 
LOANS  TO  AMERICAN  FARMERS 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  Address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  calif  -  on  tWe  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  expedite  Farmers  Home 
Administration  production  loans  to  eli- 
gible American  farmers. 

After  approval,  it  is  now  taking  from 
7  to  8  weeks  for  the  checks  to  be 
issued  by  the  central  finance  office  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

What  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  to 
do  is  permit  the  local  office  or  State 
office  to  issue  a  letter  stating  that, 
except  for  the  administrative  proce- 
dure of  issuing  the  check,  the  applica- 


tion is  approved  so  as  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  obtain  funds  from  local 
sources  to  get  started  farming  now,  for 
7  or  8  weeks  from  now  is  too  late. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
assured  me  that  he  recognized  the 
problem  and  would  see  what  could  be 
done. 


STATUS  REPORT  ON  COST- 
SAVING  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Reconciliation  Task 
Force  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I  am 
putting  in  the  Record  for  the  conven- 


ience of  the  chairmen  and  members  of 
the  various  committees  a  status  report 
on  the  submission  of  the  administra- 
tion's cost-saving  legislation.  In  sum- 
mary, of  the  77  bills  the  administra- 
tion plans  to  submit  to  the  House.  38 
have  been  received.  While  the  conmiit- 
tees  are  proceeding  to  consider  the 
general  recommendations  of  the  ad- 
ministration, it  is  essential  that  the 
specific  proposals  be  provided  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  for  the  committees 
to  respond  in  a  careful  and  thoughful 
manner. 

The  following  is  a  list  by  committee 
of  legislation  received,  proposals  that 
have  not  been  transmitted,  and  that 
target  date  provided  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  delivery  of  those  remaining 
39  bills: 


ADMINISTRATION  COST-SAVING  LEGISLATION-HOUSE  STATUS  REPORT 


House  connifttK/Nufntef  of  Nb 


Taf{el( 


Semlbf 
Sent  Ma 
.Sent  Ma 
Sent  Ma 
tf  3. 


10. 
10. 

10 „..> 

10 


'.  £.  m.. 


itgriculture  Committee/ 10  bifc 

1  FmHA  water  and  sewei  am)  community  taatfiy  loans 

2  Usef  cltarges  for  gtading  mi  classifying  cotton,  tobacco,  an)  naval  store  and  for  mnhoyse  nspecticn 

3  User  ctarges  lor  supervision  ot  gfain  inspection 

4  REA  ehdncal  distnt)ution  laoMies  loans _ 

5.  Food  Stanp  program 

6  Dairy  soppgrt  pnce  indeung „ Sent  Feb  13.. 

7  Interest  tales  on  FmHA  tarmoMierslap  loaB  ant  emerieKif  toss  tans,  mi  SBA  dsasler  toas  (Smal  BvsJness  ComHtee) Sent  Ma  25 . 

8  Interest  rates  on  CCC  farmer^ield  reserve  kuns. Sent  Ma  20.. 

9  Nutntion  block  grant  tor  Puerto  Rico  (Education  and  Ijbor) 

10  Aid  to  lam)  grant  colleges 

Armed  Services/ 2  Mis 

1  Elimination  o(  dual  compensation „ Ma.  26 

2  ttatnul  stockpile  sales ScM  Ma  19 

Banking.  Finance,  and  Urban  Afairs/*  bills: 

1  lemaMtlon  of  Natorul  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank „ Sel  Ma.  20 

2.  mUkWiniunitv  SeveiooiTienl  support  assistance Apr.  S 

3.  HUD-sdlsidina  fiousmg  renl  contribution „ „ _ _ Apr.  6 

«  Interest  rate  on  FmHA  housing  kians _ „..  Sal  Ha.  23 

Dstnct  ol  Columbia  Committee/ 1  bill 

1  DC  court  support  (HR  1253,  mltoduced  Jan.  23  by  Faurtniif— id— iiliatiw  ■*  pniiose  anaidaenis) 

Educaton  and  labor/9  bills 

1  Higierjducalioriamendments SpM  Ma.  11.  seM  Ma 

2.  PI©  Conmssvned  Corps  bonuses —  Inr.  20. 

3.  CtaMiM  DM  nnt „ Api.  ( _ 

<.  Social  services  nock  grant  (Ways  and  Means  ConiniittK) _ _ Apr.  3 


Ma  17 
■a.  17 
■a.  17 
■a  17 

FAIS 
Ma  2( 


24 
24 


5  Federal  employees  iniuiy  compensation 

6  Black  lung  program 

1  Impact  aid 

8  School  luncb  and  cliik)  nutrition 

9  Nutntai  litock  grant  for  Puerto  Rico _ 

Energy  and  Commerce  Committee/ 12  bills 

1  Medicaid  cap  and  medicaid  medicare  amendments  and  PSRO's.... 

2  Medical  services  for  mercbant  seamen 

3.  FHS  Ccnmssioned  Corps  bonuses  and  National  Researdi  Servos 

4.  ImM  ol  1981  benefit  increase 

5.  Id  fmam  assurance  amendments  (Ways  and  Means  Conanttie) 

6  Healt^  services  bkx*  grants  (2  b*) 

7  Health  professions  education 

8  Healtti  maintenance  Oganizabons 

9  Sokd  Waste  VI  amenonents 

10  Amtrak  subsidies „_ 

11  Conral  subsntes _ „  M«  1 

12  Baikrupin  trustees,  and  US  Marshals  service  ol  process  (JudKiary.  Forevi  Altars,  aid  MeMgaa) _ Sb(  Ha. 

Foreign  Affan/3  bis. 

1  Foragr  service  pay  lor  domestic  morkers  (Post  Ottce  Committee)    Ma.  31... 

2  Pass^  duration  and  fees  (included  >n  State  Department  autliorizalion  bi  for  fiscal  yea  1982  and  1983) _ _ Se<  Rv. 

3  Bankruptcy  trustees,  and  US  Marshals  servw  of  process  linergy  and  Commerce.  )odKary.  an)  InlUkpna) Sen  Ma. 

Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence' 1  bill 

1  Bankruptcy  trustees,  and  U  S  Marshals  service  of  process  (Energy  and  Commerce.  Itidciary.  an)  Foreigg  Attars  Cgnnrnees) Sent  Ma. 

Judiaary  Committee/ 2  bills 

1  Bankruptcy  trustees,  and  US  Masftas  service  ol  process  (Eicrcy  an)  Commerce,  fmpi  Altars,  aid  InltMgun  ConnMees)     Sent  Ha. 

2  INS  overtime  pay Apr  6 

Merchant  Manne  and  FisherKS/2  bits 

1  Coast  Guard  user  lees _ Sa«  Ha 

2  Deetwaler  port  user  charges  (request  pendng  tor  |ont  retoial  PiMc  Works  ail  TransporUtm  Commtke) „ Sen!  Ha 

Post  Office  and  Cwl  Service  Committee/4  bills. 

1  0PM  compensation  reform  Ha.  2S... 

2  Annual  indeution  of  avil  service  rebremeni  anwties. Sat  Ha. 

3  Foreign  Service  pay  tor  domesbc  morters  (Foreign  Affairs  Comnintt) : Ha.  31... 

4  Inlergovernmentai  Personnel  Act  _ Apr.  2 — 

Pittc  Works  and  Transponation/8  Mis 

1  Airline  subsidy  program  reduction      ._. ..^.. -■■  :    -. - *C.  ?• 


Apr  17. 

Schedi*  wcertaa... 
Svad  Ha  11.  sa<  Ha. 

Ha  30. 

Apr.  ( 


.  Apr  10.. 

Sal  Ha 
.  SMiHa 
.  Apr.  2.... 
.Apr.lt 

Apr  10 


SnaIHa  II.  sa<Ha 
Sal  Ha  17. 


19... 


jiZZZZZl 


7  Airpon  constructnn  grants  aviation  taies  and  hifit  (Ways  and  Mnns  CommltBe  all  Seance  aid  Tednotae  Cmmtm.) Sen)  Ma  19 .. 

3  Inland  waterway  user  charge  (Ways  and  Meas  Committee) So*  Ma  25. 

4  Munapal  waste  wjter  corBtruction  grants  relorm San  Ma  27 . 

5  FEMA  Disaster  rekef  So*  Ma  19. 

6.  Highway  Consiructon  and  safety  part  (Ways  «)  Meats  Commiltee) Sb<  Ha  17., 

7  Ites  I'ansii  orograms - SenI  Ha  17., 

8  Deepwater  port  user  charges  (MerdunI  Manne  itguesbn(  |ont  leternl) SaM  Ha.  25.. 

Science  am  Technology  Commttee/l  bill 

1  Airpon  construdon  grants,  aviation  tatts.  aid  bust  (Pubkc  Works  aid  TianspalJlMi.  airi  Wiys  aid  Heae  Oanmllte) Son  Ma  19. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1982  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Mr.  Dickinson,  I 
have  introduced  the  annual  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  legislative  proposal  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  operation 
and  maintenance,  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  component  and  the  Select- 
ed Reserve  of  each  reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, to  authorize  the  military  train- 
ing student  loads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Each  year,  as  representatives  of  the 
committee,  I.  as  chairman,  join  with 
the  ranking  member  in  introducing 
authorization  legislation,  by  request, 
as  has  been  the  custom  for  many 
years.  In  so  doing,  we  are  able  to  place 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Congress,  the  authorization 
proposal  of  the  administration  which 
is  used  as  a  vehicle  for  consideration 
auid  final  reporting  to  the  House.  As 
my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  it  is  vi- 
tally important  that  this  year  particu- 
larly, the  committee  devote  its  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  extremely  im- 
portant question  of  how  to  best  allo- 
cate additional  resources  to  enhance 
our  national  defense  posture. 

In  pursuing  that  effort  during  this 
critical  year,  and  in  the  interest  of  ex- 
pediency due  to  the  understandable 
legislative  delays  caused  by  the  Presi- 
dential transition  process,  we  have 
amended  section  805  with  regard  to 
the  Vinson -Trammell  Act  to  provide 
for  an  extension  of  the  moratorium  on 
applicable  provisions  rather  than  out- 
right repeal  of  the  act,  as  was  pro- 


posed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
the  original  legislative  submission.  By 
so  doing,  we  hope  to  report  the  fiscal 
year  1982  authorization  legislation  in  a 
timely  fashion  and  also  provide  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  carefully  and 
separately  all  of  the  important  factors 
associated  with  the  existing  Vinson- 
Trammell  provisions  which  set  limita- 
tions on  excess  profits  in  the  defense 
industry. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BAIL 
REFORM  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  modify  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966. 
This  legislation  would  allow  a  Federal 
magistrate,  in  a  noncapital  offense  to 
consider  factors  other  than  a  defend- 
ant's ties  to  the  community  when 
making  a  determination  as  to  whether 
a  defendant  should  be  released  on  bail. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
again  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
John  W.  Hinckley,  Jr.,  the  accused  as- 
sailant of  President  Reagan  who  is 
currently  being  held  without  bail. 

Under  present  law,  a  Federal  magis- 
trate may  consider  the  safety  of  the 
community  and  of  witnesses  involved 
in  the  crime  only  when  the  defendant 
is  accused  of  a  capital  offense.  In  non- 
capital cases,  the  law  limits  the  magis- 
trate's consideration  to  the  defend- 
ant's ties  to  the  community.  No  oppor- 
tunity is  given  for  him  to  consider  the 
defendant's  criminal  record,  the  po- 
tential for  recidivism,  the  likelihood  of 
reprisal  against  witnesses  who  might 
testify  against  him.  or  the  continued 
safety  of  the  community.  Judges  and 
magistrates  get  around  this  provision 
be  setting  high  bail. 

In  1975.  the  sixth  circuit,  in  United 
States  v.  Wind,  527  F.2d.  672.  held  that 
any  judicial  officer  has  the  inherent 
right  to  "consider  evidence  that  the 
defendant  has  threatened  witnesses 
and  is  a  danger  to  the  community  in 


determining  whether  the  defendant 
should  be  released"  on  bail.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Wind  decision  is  not  yet 
universal  law  in  the  Federal  system. 

On  February  8.  1981,  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger  criticized  the  cur- 
rent bail  laws,  saying  that  'the  crucial 
element  of  future  dangerousness, 
based  on  a  combination  of  particular 
crime,  the  past  record,  and  the  evi- 
dence before  the  court"  should  be  con- 
sidered in  setting  bail. 

Legislation  similar  to  mine  has  been 
introduced  in  past  Congresses.  Each 
time  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties,  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  chaired  by  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier).  Despite 
the  fact  that  it  has  at  times  been  co- 
sponsored  by  as  many  as  six  or  seven 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
no  substantive  progress  has  ever  been 
made. 

Even  the  Washington  Post,  in  edito- 
rials published  on  August  5,  1977.  and 
earlier  on  March  15.  1977.  favored 
review  of  the  1966  act.  Yet  nothing  is 
done. 

Fortunately  Mr."  Hinckley  was  not  a 
resident  of  this  community  and  could 
be  detained  under  the  Bail  Reform 
Act.  Otherwise  since  no  one  died,  and 
therefore  no  capital  offense  presently 
exists,  provisions  of  that  act  could 
mandate  the  release  of  John  W. 
Hinckley,  Jr. 


FAMILY  ENTERPRISE 
PRESERVATION  ACT 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  families  in  the  First  District 
of  Kansas  and  across  our  Nation  work 
hard  to  build  their  farms  and  small 
businesses.  Small  businesses  are  often 
total  family  efforts,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  family  farm  businesses. 

Current  estate  tax  provisions  do  not 
accept  family  investments  in  a  busi- 
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ness  unless  monetary  contributions 
are  made  or  the  decedent's  family  can 
show  "material  participation"  in  the 
operation  of  the  farm  or  business. 
Thus,  estate  taxes  are  levied  against 
the  decedent's  spouse  on  one  change 
of  management,  and  heirs  on  the  next. 

Often  too  late  in  life,  the  decedent's 
spouse  and  family  learn  that  the  prop- 
erty in  which  they  have  invested  much 
of  their  lives  will  be  lost  upon  the 
death  of  a  husband  or  father  because 
the  farm  or  business  has  to  be  sold  to 
pay  Federal  estate  taxes.  Farmers  face 
a  unique  problem  in  that  approximate- 
ly 95  percent  of  farm  assets  are  tied  up 
in  production.  This  lack  of  liquidity, 
coupled  with  rapid  increases  in  farm- 
land values  due  to  inflation,  has  often 
forced  the  sale  of  all  or  part  of  farm 
real  estate  to  pay  estate  taxes. 

America's  family  businesses  are  the 
backbone  of  our  capitalist  system.  The 
Nation's  family  farms  represent  the 
greatest  food  and  fiber  producing 
system  in  the  world.  We  will  all  share 
in  the  benefits  of  eliminating  this 
form  of  double  taxation  as  family 
businesses  are  able  to  serve  us  in  this 
generation  and  serve  our  children  in 
the  next. 

To  end  this  flow  of  money  from  pro- 
ductive assets  into  the  U.S.  Treasury.  I 
join  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri in  introducing  the  Family  Enter- 
prise Preservation  Act.  I  wish  to  point 
out  this  legislation  is  identical  to  that 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas. 
Senator  Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum. 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXTEND  CAPI- 
TAL PUNISHMENT  TO  ASSASSI- 
NATION ATTEMPTS 

(Mr.  NELLIGAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  the 
same  penalties  for  attempting  to 
murder  the  President  as  are  now  pro- 
vided for  actually  taking  the  Presi- 
dent's life  in  certain  circumstances. 

The  only  change  in  present  law 
would  be  to  allow  the  possibility  of 
capital  punishment  for  an  attempt  on 
the  President's  life.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, capital  punishment  could  be  im- 
posed if  such  an  attempted  killing, 
had  it  been  successful,  would  have 
been  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

In  any  criminal  trial  under  this  legis- 
lation, the  accused  would,  of  course, 
retain  his  full  rights  to  a  fair  and  just 
proceeding.  Any  defenses  available  to 
him,  including  insanity,  would  still 
remain. 

However,  if  a  person  was  convicted 
for  attempted  assassination,  a  jury 
would  be  allowed  to  render  a  death 
sentence. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  fully  war- 
ranted given  the  unique  and  pivotal 


role  of  the  President  in  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  this  coun- 
try feels  much  sympathy  for  the 
would-be  assassin.  And  I  believe  that 
the  unsuccessful  assassin  can  lay  little 
claim  to  mercy  because  his  aim  was 
not  true. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress to  cosponsor  this  important  al- 
teration of  the  law. 


FEDERAL  ESTATE  TAX  REVI- 
SIONS WOULD  LESSEN  INHERI- 
TANCE TAXES 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  revise  the  exemptions 
and  rates  of  the  Federal  estate  tax  to 
reduce  the  impact  that  skyrocketing 
inflation  has  had  on  this  tax. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  that— be- 
cause of  the  sharp  bite  of  inheritance 
taxes  on  the  modest-income  family  en- 
terprise—only the  rich  can  afford  to 
die,  and  only  the  rich  can  afford  to 
buy. 

Inflation  has  driven  up  the  value  of 
the  small  family  farm  or  business 
drastically  in  recent  years,  yet  inheri- 
tance tax  rates  are  based  essentially 
on  1939  land  and  property  values. 

Across  the  country,  small  businesses 
and  small  farms  are  being  sold  by  fam- 
ilies to  larger  enterprises,  because  a 
wife  or  children  who  have  inherited  a 
farm  or  business  simply  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  Federal  estate  taxes  which 
result  from  a  loved-one's  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  American 
works  all  his  life  to  build  a  dream  and 
an  enterprise  that  he  can  pass  on  to 
his  children.  That  dream  is  a  way  of 
life  in  America— it  is  the  family-owned 
and  operated  enterprise. 

Unless  we  change  the  inheritance 
taxes,  however,  it  will  soon  become  a 
pipe  dream. 


THE  FATE  OF  JURI  KUKK. 
ESTONIAN  DISSIDENT 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hardly  know  how  to  address  the  House 
today,  because  I  have  brought  this 
matter  before  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and.  I  hope,  to  an  even  wider 
audience.  I  think  we  were  all  struck  by 
the  headline  in  Sunday's  paper:  "Esto- 
nian Dissident,  Age  40,  Said  To  Die  in 
Soviet  Camp." 

This  is  a  man  named  Juri  Kukk.  I 
have  brought  his  name  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  on  February  24.  He 
was  an  Estonian  who  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  a  psychiatric  hospital  for  the 
"terrible  crime"  of  leaving  the  Com- 


munist Party.  He  was  a  teacher,  and 
that  is  what  he  did.  Then  he  was 
moved  from  that  psychiatric  prison  or 
psychiatric  hospital— it  was  really  a 
prison— to  a  very  severe  labor  camp 
near  Murmansk,  where  he  died.  His 
wife  was  notified,  and  the  story  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Sunday. 

What  do  we  say  about  these  people? 
One  after  another  is  taken  up  for  no 
crime.  This  would  certainly  not  be  a 
crime  in  any  other  civilized  country  in 
the  world.  This  is  an  Estonian,  a  man 
whose  country  was  severed  by  a  pact 
between  Nazi  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  country  overrun  by  the  impe- 
rial armies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what  we 
can  say  about  these  people,  but  one 
thing  is  sure:  We  should  not  let  their 
troubles  and  their  sufferings  go  in  si- 
lence, and  neither  should  we  fail  to 
record  their  deaths. 


D  1115 

AMENDING  MINERAL  LEASING 
ACT  OF  1976 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  I  have  joined  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Arkan- 
sas. Senator  Bumpers  and  Senator 
Pryor,  in  introducing  legislation 
which  would  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act— acquired  lands— of  1976. 

The  constituents  of  those  Members 
who  have  in  their  districts  military  in- 
stallations on  acquired  lands  have  a 
critical  interest  in  the  outcome  of  this 
legislation  which  corrects  an  oversight 
and  an  inequity  created  by  the  Miner- 
al Leasing  Act  of  1976.  It  appears  that 
when  the  law  was  changed  in  1976  to 
permit  mineral  leasing  on  military  res- 
ervations a  change  should  have  also 
l)een  made  in  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
to  permit  a  sharing  of  proceeds  from 
leasing  for  oil  and  gas  exploration  on 
military  reservations  on  acquired 
lands  with  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments where  the  leasing  occurs. 

We  are  all  aware  that  having  a  mili- 
tary installation  in  a  community— with 
its  tax  immunity— places  a  burden  on 
those  local  governments  where  the 
military  reservation  is  located.  Over 
the  years.  I  have  supported  programs 
aimed  at  compensating  States  and 
local  jurisdictions  for  the  tax  moneys 
lost  due  to  their  having  a  military  in- 
stallation in  their  jurisdiction.  Howev- 
er, as  you  know,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances the  revenues  received  under 
these  programs  do  not  begin  to  match 
the  taxes  which  would  be  received  if 
the  property  were  held  in  private  own- 
ership. 

As  we  all  can  recognize,  local  people 
will  often  bear  relatively  severe  bur- 
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dens  as  a  result  of  development  of 
minerals  which  will  be  of  national 
benefit  in  meeting  our  energy  needs. 
These  impacts  can  include  such  things 
as  a  massive  infusion  of  new  workers 
with  the  attendant  demand  for  in- 
creased services,  which  can  strain  the 
abilities  of  the  local  community  to 
support  them.  In  the  past.  Congress 
has  recognized  this  problem  by  allow- 
ing States  to  receive  50  percent  of  the 
proceeds  from  mineral  leasing  on 
public  domain  lands  within  their  bor- 
ders. That  same  rationale  should  obvi- 
ously pertain  to  allow  States  with  ac- 
quired land  for  military  reservations 
to  receive  similar  benefits. 

In  my  own  district,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  recently  an- 
nounced a  recordbreaking  oil  and  gas 
lease  sale  totaling  over  $43  million  on 
lands  within  the  Port  Chaffee  military 
reservation  in  Arkansas.  There  is  little 
question  but  that  this  is  just  a  first  of 
many  such  actions  which  may  well 
eventually  affect  many  communities 
across  our  Nation. 

.  At  a  time  when  local  governments 
are  being  asked  to  pick  up  a  larger 
share  of  ongoing  programs,  they 
should  not  concurrently  be  denied  the 
opportunity  of  benefiting  from  those 
proceeds  which  are  derived  from  min- 
eral leasing  on  military  reservations 
located  in  their  jurisdiction. 

Briefly,  let  me  summarize  that  the 
legislation  introduced  today  will  allow 
States  to  receive  50  percent  of  all 
rents,  bonuses,  and  royalties  received 
from  mineral  leasing  on  military  reser- 
vations. The  remaining  portion  will  be 
divided  as  follows:  40  percent  into  the 
reclamation  fund  and  10  percent  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
Please  note  that  this  is  the  exact  same 
distribution  formula  provided  for  min- 
eral leasing  on  public  domain  lands  ( 30 
U.S.C.  191). 

Furthermore,  I  commend  for  the 
review  of  my  colleagues  the  compre- 
hensive statement  of  Senator  Bumpers 
which  will  appear  in  todays  Record 
detailing  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  and  its  direct  re- 
lationship to  the  bills  we  have  just  in- 
troduced. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R. 2990 
A  bill  to  amend  the  mineral  leasing  laws  of 

the  United  States  to  provide  for  uniform 

treatment  of  certain  receipts  under  such 

laws,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentalives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  of  August  7.  1947  (61  SUt. 
915;  30  U.S.C.  355)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  thereof:  "Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section,  all  receipts  derived  from  leases  on 
lands  acquired  for  military  or  naval  pur- 
poses, except  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
and  National  Oil  Shale  Reserves,  shall  be 
paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  disposed  of  In  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided under  section  35  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25.  1920  (41  Stat.  450;  30  U.S.C.  191).  In 


the  case  of  receipts  from  sales,  bonuses,  roy- 
alties, and  rentals  of  the  public  lands  under 
that  Act." 

Skc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  leases  entered  Into  after  January  1, 
1981.* 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  COM- 
MEND AGENT  TIMOTHY  J.  MC- 
CARTHY AND  OFFICER 
THOMAS  DELAHANTY 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
inaugural  address  on  January  20, 
President  Ronald  Reagan  reassured  us 
that  there  are  still  plenty  of  heroes  in 
America. 

Well,  who  could  argue  with  that 
after  witnessing  the  actions  of  all 
those  involved  in  saving  the  Presi- 
dent's life  on  Monday. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  reso- 
lution which  commends  the  coura- 
geous actions  of  Secret  Service  Agent 
Timothy  J.  McCarthy  and  Washing- 
ton Police  Officer  Thomas  Delahanty. 
They  placed  their  lives  on  the  line  to 
save  the  President. 

My  resolution  also  commends  Presi- 
dent Reagan  for  facing  such  a  grave 
personal  crisis  with  such  bravery  and 
good  humor.  His  grace  under  pressure 
has  been  the  true  mark  of  a  great 
leader.  And  it  also  commends  White 
House  Press  Secretary  James  Brady 
for  his  tenacious  will  to  live  against  all 
odds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  four  brave 
Americans  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
resolution. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  will  when  adjourning  today  pro- 
pose to  adjourn  until  Monday  noon. 
We  have  a  Consent  Calendar  with,  I 
believe,  two  bills  eligible  on  Monday, 
but  no  other  suspensions  or  other  leg- 
islation will  be  taken  up  on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  to  consider  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 202,  the  African  Refugee  Relief 
Day  and  three  bills  under  suspension 
of  the  rules: 


H.R.  2884,  release  of  ICA  film  "In 
Their  Own  Words"; 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  50, 
treatment  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  Dr. 
Viktor  Brailovsky  and  his  family;  and 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  55,  In- 
ternational Year  of  Disabled  Persons. 

The  House  will  meet  at  3  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  April  8,  in  pro  forma  ses- 
sion; at  11:00  a.m.  on  Thursday,  April 
9,  in  pro  forma  session;  and  at  1 1  a.m. 
on  Friday,  in  pro  forma  session. 

When  the  House  adjourns  on 
Friday,  April  10,  it  will  adjourn  until 
noon  on  Monday,  April  27,  for  the 
Easter  work  period.  Any  further  pro- 
gram will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  minority  lead- 
ership was  not  informed  of  the  pro- 
posed recess  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  week  after  next. 
Could  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Foley)  kindly  enlighten  us 
on  why  the  schedule  has  been  changed 
without  consultation  of  the  minority 
leader? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  assumed  that  the  minority 
leader  was  consulted,  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  consult  with  him  at  this 
moment.  He  has  just  arrived  on  the 
floor.  We  had  received  an  indication 
that  the  Senate  was  intending  to  ad- 
journ for  a  2-week  period  and  that  the 
Senate  Easter  work  period  would 
begin  on  Friday,  the  10th.  The  budget 
committee  will  be  meeting  next  week, 
but  we  assume  that  such  a  schedule 
would  not  meet  with  the  opposition  of 
the  minority. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  just  simply  want  to  respond  to  the 
majority  whip  that  the  gentlemen 
from  Illinois  was  not  apprised  that 
this  was  what  we  were  intending  to  do. 
There  were  rumors  but  no  official 
word.  My  particular  view  would  be 
that  I  would  want  to  make  absolutely 
sure  that  the  Budget  Committee  was 
meeting  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  whatever  committees  were 
meeting,  and  that  we  not  run  into  the 
kind  of  situation  here  where  we  set  for 
ourselves  a  time  schedule  for  move- 
ment on  the  program,  and  then  fiave  a 
significant  lapse  here  that  would  be 
used  to  justify  delaying  that  program. 
I  hope  that  is  not  the  case.  If  the  com- 
mittees are  well  enough  along  that  is 
well  and  good.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  that  I  have  not  been  critical  of 
our  not  having  anything  here  on  the 
floor  because  it  is  meaningless  unless 
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the  committees  are  doing  what  they 
have  to  do  beforehand. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  May  the  Chair  make  a  decla- 
ration which  might  elucidate.  The 
Chair  has  been  advised  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget  that  it  is  the  full  expectation 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  to 
complete  the  markup  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1982  as  well  as  the  revised 
budget  for  fiscal  1981  and  the  recon- 
ciliation portion  of  that  budget  resolu- 
tion by  Friday,  April  10.  On  that  as- 
sumption it  was  believed  that  it  would 
be  useful  for  the  House  to  follow  the 
request  of  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  to  have  a  home  district 
work  period  that  would  be  in  concur- 
rence with  that  of  the  other  body. 

Let  the  Chair  advise  the  gentleman, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  that 
if  there  should  occur  slippage  which 
makes  it  desirable  or  necessary  for  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget  to  be 
in  session  the  following  week,  then 
these  plans  would  perforce  be 
changed.  But  it  is  the  full  anticipation, 
the  Chair  is  advised,  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  complete  its 
labors  and,  thus,  bring  the  House  to  a 
point  some  5  days  ahead  of  its  an- 
nounced schedule  on  the  President's 
budget. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  re- 
spond to  the  Chair,  I  know  there  have 
been  Members  who  from  time  to  time 
have  been  rather  critical  of  the  slow- 
ness of  some  of  the  legislative  pieces 
to  come  up  here  to  the  Congress  from 
the  administration,  and  if  those  come 
within  the  period  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing here  and  action  is  delayed  rather 
than  our  proceeding  as  we  normally 
would,  then  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois would  have  to  be  critical  of  taking 
that  much  time.  But,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
meet  our  target  dates,  then  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  no  objection. 

But  I  want  to  make  absolutely  sure 
that  there  is  no  slippage. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  the  record 
should  show  that  the  agreed  time  for 
the  Easter  work  period  was  the  week 
following  Easter  week,  the  traditional 
Easter  week.  By  agreeing  with  the 
Senate  schedule,  we  would  be  moving 
that  up  to  the  close  of  business  on 
Friday,  April  10.  Certainly  traditional- 
ly the  House  does  not  meet  during  the 
hcily  days  of  Holy  Thursday  and  Good 
Friday  and  the  following  week.  In  any 
case,  the  plan  was  to  adjourn  by  mid- 
week, and  we  are  technically  dealing 
with  atKtut  2,  or  at  the  most  3,  legisla- 
tive days.  With  the  assurances  of  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  that  if  there 
should  be  a  need  to  provide  those  leg- 
islative days  for  the  purpose  of  com- 


mittees meeting  to  consider  the  pro- 
gram, it  could  be  reconsidered. 

We  are  moving  expeditiously  with 
the  consideration  of  the  budget,  and 
the  committees  are  meeting  to  consid- 
er various  legislative  items. 

As  the  gentleman  did  say,  there  is 
the  problem  that  we  have  of  inad- 
equate response  in  some  cases— I  think 
it  is  fair  to  call  it  that— from  the  ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  specific 
recommendations. 

I  have  just  left  a  subcommittee 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture in  which  we  do  not  yet  have  the 
draft  farm  bill.  It  is  promised  for  to- 
morrow, but  we  are  also  told  that  it 
will  probably  not  come  with  any  clear- 
ance from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  So  in  this  and  many  other 
committees,  postponement  of  testimo- 
ny by  Cabinet  officers  and  failure  to 
provide  legislative  vehicles  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committees  is  the  one 
area  where  conunittees  are  being  frus- 
trated on  prompt  legislative  action.  I 
think,  as  the  gentleman  says  and  ex- 
plains, he  would  agree  why  we  do  not 
have  a  heavier  schedule. 

I  might  add  that  there  is  placed  in 
the  Record  today  a  statement  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA)  which  outlines  those  reports 
and  legislative  proposals  that  have  not 
reached  the  Congress,  including  those 
which  are  beyond  the  administration's 
own  target  date. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Will  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  yield  again? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  am  won- 
dering if  the  majority  leadership  has 
any  plans  to  schedule  Senate  bill  840 
or  similar  legislation  which  would 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  perform  certain 
functions,  including  those  that  involve 
the  investigation  into  the  murder  of 
the  black  children  in  Atlanta.  The  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  may  recall 
that  yesterday  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  McClory)  pointed  out  that 
the  other  body  had  passed  this  legisla- 
tion, and  unless  we  act  on  this  legisla- 
tion prior  to  April  5,  the  authority  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  certain 
areas  would  expire. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  I  am  advised  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  intends  to  take  up 
that  legislation  early  next  week  and 
expects  a  very  substantial  consensus  in 
the  committee  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  with  respect  to  it  and  believes 
that  it  will  be  moved  promptly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  pending  its  movement 
in  the  committee,  it  could  be  consid- 
ered for  some  form  of  consideration  by 
the  House,  but  we  do  not  yet  have  any 
action  by  the  committee.  I  understand 
it  is  being  slated  for  early  next  week. 


Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  WUl  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield 
again? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Would  it 
be  the  intention  of  the  majority  lead- 
ership to  amend  the  program  for  next 
week  should  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary act  promptly  on  this  legislation 
so  that  there  would  not  be  an  addi- 
tional 2-week  hiatus  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment's performance  of  its  func- 
tions? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  certainly  think  that  that  Is  a 
matter  that  should  be  discussed  next 
week,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  commit- 
tee's action,  with  the  committee  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It 
certainly  would  be  a  matter  of  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

There  seems  to  be  some  conflicting 
views  with  the  honorable  majority 
leader  and  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Foley).  The  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Wright,  has  just  said  that 
perhaps  we  will  be  5  days  ahead  of 
schedule.  According  to  the  press  con- 
ference called  by  the  Speaker  and  the 
majority  leader,  we  were  scheduled  to 
take  up  final  consideration  on  the 
budget  on  the  floor  on  the  28th,  29th. 
and  30th  of  April.  Now  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  is 
saying  that  there  has  been  some  delay 
by  the  administration,  and  that  may 
very  well  be  true,  but  if  there  is,  then 
it  seems  to  be  that  it  is  rather  ridicu- 
lous for  us  to  walk  out  of  here  on  April 
10.  It  seems  Mr.  Foley  is  arguing  to 
stay  here  because  they  are  not  going 
to  have  the  information  that  is  going 
•  to  be  necessary  to  meet  and  be  back 
here  for  final  consideration  on  this 
budget  on  April  28.  I  will  ask  which 
one  of  the  gentlemen  is  right. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon)  has 
confused  my  remarks.  I  was  not  speak- 
ing with  respect  to  Budget  Committee 
action  that  is  being  undertaken  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  Next  week 
we  expect  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  will  report  that  resolution  by 
the  end  of  next  week.  I  was  speaking 
about  the  matter  of  authorization 
committees'  business  which  has  l)een, 
I  must  say,  in  many  cases,  delayed  by 
the  inability  of  the  committees  to 
have  the  administrations  recommen- 
dations in  a  number  of  areas.  I  think 
this  is  a  fact  that  is  well  recognized.  I 
know  we  all  appreciate  that  a  new  ad- 
ministration coming  into  office,  with 
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new  appointments,  has  to  be  given  rea- 
sonable time  to  consider  the  proposals 
it  wishes  to  make  to  the  Congress.  I 
would  be  the  last  one  to  suggest  that 
an  administration  ought  to  rush 
hurly-burly  with  ill-considered  recom- 
mendations to  the  Hill,  but  I  also 
think  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
Congress  when  it  is  acting  out  of 
comity  to  this  administration  and  not 
undertaking  legislation  without  giving 
it  the  opportunity  to  present  its  views 
to  also  be  criticized  for  not  acting. 

We  can  act  before  the  committees 
receive  the  recommendations  of  the 
administration,  but  I  think  that  would 
be  unwise  legislation,  and  personally  I 
would  be  opposed  to  doing  it. 

I  just  want  to  say  on  the  record  that 
we  have  had  a  light  legislative  sched- 
ule. That  is  not  because  the  commit- 
tees au-e  not  willing  to  act;  it  is  because 
they  have  been  waiting  to  receive  the 
administrations  recommendations  in 
key  areas.  We  are  going  to  have,  all 
Members  should  be  advised  and  the 
public  advised,  very  heavy  legislative 
schedules  at  the  first  opportunity  we 
have  to  report  those  bills  to  the  floor. 

a  1130 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Then  I  assume  both 
gentlemen  are  in  agreement  and  we 
can  assume  that  we  will  be  taking  up 
floor  consideration  on  the  budget  on 
the  week  that  we  return  on  the  28th. 
29th.  or  30th:  is  that  what  the  major- 
ity leader  understands? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  expect  to  take  up 
the  budget  resolution  very  promptly 
as  it  is  concluded  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  that  is  the  hope  and 
expectation  by  the  leadership. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  THURS- 
DAY. APRIL  2.  1981,  TO 
MONDAY,  APRIL  6.  1981 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DOE  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  John  Dingell,  chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Philip  Sharp,  chairman  of  the  Fossil 
and  Synthetic  Fuels  Subcommittee,  I 
am  introducing  Department  of  Energy 
Authorization  legislation  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  legislation  is  based 
upon  an  alternative  energy  budget, 
which  I  have  developed  along  with  Mr. 
Sharp.  This  alternative  budget  does 
not  truly  reflect  my  priorities,  nor  do  I 
expect  it  to  totally  please  anyone. 
Under  the  pain  of  current  budget 
strictures,  the  energy  programs  each 
of  us  feels  would  be  most  advanta- 
geous for  the  country  are  going  to 
have  to  be  cut.  We  have  suggested,  but 
not  specified,  where  the  cuts  might  be 
made. 

We  have  endeavored  to  develop  a 
budget  which  is  below  the  Administra- 
tion's request,  but  better  reflects  the 
balance  in  energy  programs  developed 
with  care  by  Congress,  largely  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  over  the  years.  We  took 
as  the  basis  for  our  calculation  last 
year's  fiscal  year  1981  appropriation 
and  reduced  each  major  category  by 
40  percent.  Although  I  might  have 
preferred  to  decrease  some  programs 
more,  and  increase  others,  we  have 
taken  this  approach  as  the  most  equi- 
table under  the  circumstances,  and  to 
retain  broad-based  support,  since  an 
across-the-board  reduction  retains  the 
balance  developed  by  previous  Con- 
gresses. By  making  a  40-percent  reduc- 
tion we  have  spread  the  burden  of  cut- 
ting the  budget  in  an  even-handed 
manner.  We  favor  no  particular 
energy  technology  or  resource  because 
we  treat  each  category  the  same.  The 
result  of  our  effort  is  a  substantial  res- 
toration of  funding  to  coal,  conserva- 
tion, and  renewable  energy  efforts, 
though  still  40  percent  below  last 
year's  appropriation  and  even  further 
below  the  Carter  administration  re- 
quests, and  identical  treatment  of  the 
other  energy  programs,  including  nu- 
clear fission  and  fusion. 

I  note  that  this  alternative  is  more 
than  $300  million  below  the  Reagan 
budget,  and  includes  full  funding  for 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  Fed- 
eral power  market  activities,  and  the 
general  science  program.  FERC  will 
receive  the  same  amount  as  it  did  last 
year.  In  addition  to  this  budget,  we 
have  also  noted  $7  biUion  in  tax  ex- 


penditures in  the  energy  field,  which 
should  be  reexamined.  In  light  of  the 
recent  decontrol  of  oil  it  seems  to  me 
that  many  of  these  tax  subsidies  are 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  unwise.  Tax 
expenditures  are  as  much  Federal  sub- 
sidies as  expenditures  from  appropri- 
ated funds,  and  they  should  be  re- 
duced at  least  commensurate  with 
budgeted  expenditure  reductions.  I 
fail  to  see  how  we  can  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  are  cutting  back  on 
government  benefits  and  services 
when  we  appear  unwilling  to  do  the 
same  for  energy  companies  at  a  time 
when  they  are  reaping  unprecedented 
profits  derived  largely  from  decontrol. 
Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  point  of  this  alternative  is  balance 
in  energy  programs.  I  can  accept  re- 
ductions in  many  programs  I  consider 
worthwhile,  such  as  those  in  the  con- 
servation area,  but  only  if  similar  re- 
ductions are  applied  in  other  pro- 
grams. While  this  action  does  not  re- 
flect the  priorities  I  think  the  country 
needs  to  proceed  at  greatest  speed  and 
least  cost  to  achieve  independence 
from  imported  oil.  I  think  the  balance 
proposed  in  this  bill  is  the  best  result 
we  can  practicably  achieve  under  the 
current  budgetary  restrictions. 


WET  .LESLEY.  MASS.:  A  CENTEN- 
NIAL OF  LOCAL  PROSPERITY 
AND  CIVIC  PROGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
for  the  pleasant  task  of  acknowledging 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  town  of 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  one  of  the  conmiuni- 
tles  in  my  congressional  district,  and 
my  place  of  personal  residence. 

The  centennial  celebration  for  my 
hometown  affords  me  the  happy  op- 
portunity not  only  to  share  the  com- 
memorative spirit  with  so  many  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  but  also  to  partici- 
pate in  a  communal  educational  expe- 
rience, benefiting  us  all  by  helping  us 
to  remember  our  heritage  and  learn 
from  it. 

The  present  age  makes  it  all  too  easy 
to  ignore  the  past  or  to  forget  it.  pre- 
occupied as  we  are  with  the  grave 
problems  of  the  present  moment  and 
confronted  by  great  challenges  for  our 
future. 

We  too  often  relegate  what  has  gone 
before  to  the  shelves  of  libraries  or  to 
campus  classrooms:  dismissing  yester- 
day as  a  nostalgic  distraction,  as  we 
cope  with  today  and  prepare  for  to- 
morrow. 

But  the  past — our  history,  our  herit- 
age— is  the  foundation  upon  which  we 
must  build  our  present  and  plan  our 
future.  The  past  is  there  to  be  cele- 
brated and  studied,  learned  from  and 
debated.  The  past  is  not  merely  a  most 
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valuable  resource,  it  is  indispensable 
and  unavoidable. 

Massachusetts,  the  scene  of  so  many 
of  the  crucial  events  in  our  Nation's 
early  history,  has  always  taken  special 
care  in  marking  the  past.  It  is  there- 
fore with  that  particular  Bay  State 
sense  of  history  that  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  word  of  the  upcoming  centen- 
nial of  my  hometown. 

As  a  resident  of  Wellesley.  this  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  course,  has  a 
great  significance  for  me  personally, 
but  the  development  of  this  classic 
New  England  town  is  a  vignette  in 
American  history  that  I  believe  will 
also  be  of  interest  to  all  the  Members 
of  this  House. 

Wellesley  was  created  by  an  act  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature 
on  April  6,  1881.  In  the  100  years  since, 
it  has  evolved  as  a  center  of  culture 
and  scholarship:  A  home  of  creative 
and  active  minds,  and  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  most  prestigious  women  col- 
leges in  America. 

Several  Wellesley  residents  have  had 
a  profound  impact  on  American  life 
and  culture.  For  example,  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  conducted  his  historic 
experiments  with  the  telephone  while 
living  in  the  Wellesley  area:  Katherine 
Lee  Bates,  while  professor  of  English 
at  Wellesley  College,  wrote  the  stir- 
ring anthem  •'America  the  Beautiful." 
and  William  Denton,  who  in  addition 
to  being  one  of  the  19th  century's 
most  illustrious  scientists,  was  also  a 
leading  abolitionist  and  advocate  of 
women's  rights,  was  a  long-time 
Wellesley  resident. 

These  three  notables  merely  serve  to 
illustrate  the  town's  historic  traditions 
of  creativity  innovation  and  activism. 

Those  traditions  remain.  The  town 
continues  today  as  an  important 
center  of  progress  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, conmierce,  and  culture.  The 
renowned  classic  beauty  of  its  home 
and  public  buildings  complements  a 
citizenry  that  is  successful,  forward 
looking,  and  involved  in  the  issued  of 
the  day. 

The  town's  legendary  reputation  for 
enlightened  participation  and  civic 
concern  is  understandable  when  we 
review  its  past.  The  founding  of  the 
town  of  Wellesley.  which  I  am  helping 
my  fellow  citizens  commemorate  this 
month,  is  an  example  of  determina- 
tion which  holds  clear  lessons  for  us 
today. 

For  170  years  the  area  now  known  as 
Wellesley  was  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Needham— but  different  interests  and 
attitude  developed  which  led  Welles- 
ley residents  to  work  for  their  own 
town. 

In  Augiist  1880,  Capt.  Joseph  Fiske. 
a  noted  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and 
respected  leader  in  the  area,  began  in 
earnest  the  work  of  lobbying  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature  for  township. 
He    organized    a    massive    campaign. 


managed  the  election  of  a  protown- 
ship  State  representative  and  engaged 
the  services  of  an  attorney  named  Pat- 
rick Collins,  later  a  mayor  of  Boston 
and  a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
House,  to  plead  the  cause  of  township 
before  the  legislators,  and  by  the  fol- 
lowing April,  Wellesley  was  a  town. 

That  successful  effort  to  achieve  a 
desired  community  goal  through  con- 
cerned, responsible,  and  well-managed 
political  action  follows  in  the  new  Eng- 
land tradition,  of  which  Wellesley  is  a 
vital  part,  and  which  remains  a  model 
for  the  participation,  politics  of  today. 
It  shows  that  the  will  of  an  active  and 
informed  people  can  accomplish  diffi- 
cult goals,  once  motivated  and  orga- 
nized. 

I  am  pleased  to  honor  the  town  of 
Wellesley  on  its  centennial  celebration 
and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  members  of 
the  board  of  selectmen.  Frank  H. 
Conway.  Jean  W.  Kelley.  and  Felix  Ju- 
liani.  and  to  the  members  of  the  cen- 
tennial committee,  cochairs  John 
Hughes  and  Elanor  Stiments.  and  Sal- 
vatore  Defazio  III,  Mary  Duffy,  Jean 
Glasscock,  Charles  Thomas,  and 
Maxine  Weintraub.  Norma  O'Reilly, 
coordinator  of  the  centennial  deserves 
special  recognition,  as  does  Bernard 
Torri  who  has  done  such  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  assembling  the  time  capsule 
which  will  be  treasured  by  future  gen- 
erations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  the  town 
of  Wellesley  is  filled  with  other  similar 
examples  of  vigorous  and  determined 
work  for  the  public  good  over  100 
years  of  proud  history.  1  commend  to 
the  house  this  heritage  of  action  and 
progress,  and  salute  the  town  whose 
reputation  for  civility  and  concern  is  a 
direct  product  of  that  heritage.* 


town,  to  those  who  knew  and  liked 
this  family. 

To  her  husband,  children,  her  par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Y.  Wright  of 
Morris  Chapel.  Tenn..  and  the  other 
relatives  and  friends  of  Kay  Heam,  I 
join  in  expressing  a  tribute  to  her  and 
sympathy  to  those  who  knew  her. 


MRS.  KAY  HEARN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hubbard) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
had  been  asked  early  last  month  to 
select  from  my  congressional  district 
nominees  for  a  rational  Mrs.  America 
contest.  I  would  have  submitted  a  list 
which  indeed  would  have  included 
Mrs.  Reid  Heam.  Sr..  of  Mayfield.  Ky. 

Kay  Heam.  age  41.  of  my  hometown, 
a  teacher  at  Lowes  High  School,  an 
active,  dedicated  Christian,  and  a 
leader  of  my  hometown's  First  United 
Methodist  Church;  a  very  attractive 
and  hard-working  civic  leader.  Kay 
was  the  devoted  wife  to  Reid  Heam, 
Sr.,  the  youthful  president  of  the 
Mayfield.  Ky..  Security  Federal  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Association,  mother  to 
Son  F.  Reid  "Bubba "  Heam.  Jr..  and 
daughter.  Traci  Heam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mention  the  aforesaid 
because  my  neighbor  and  friend,  Kay 
Heam,  died  last  Friday  night  of  a 
short  illness,  a  tragic  loss  to  my  home- 


HALTING  OF  ECONOMIC  AID  TO 
NICARAGUA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  not  take  the  full  30 
minutes,  but  I  do  want  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  with  the  Meml)ers  of  this 
body  and  with  the  American  public, 
the  unfortimate  news  that  came  from 
the  State  Department  yesterday. 

That  news  is  that  the  United  States 
will  halt  economic  aid  to  Nicaragua. 
Members  may  or  may  not  know  that  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  6-day  trip  to 
Central  America  in  which  I  visited, 
with  my  dear  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Davis), 
Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and 
Mexico.  I  spent  some  time  in  Nicara- 
gua, previously,  discussing  their  politi- 
cal and  economic  problems  with  their 
leadership.  I  was  quite  saddened  to 
hear  yesterday  that  the  administra- 
tion has  decided  to  halt  aid,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  administration  has 
admitted  that  the  arms  flow  from 
whatever  sources,  Cuba  or  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  Nicaragua  has  been 
halted. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Dyess,  of  the  State  De- 
partment, made  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning.  He  said.  "Impor- 
tant United  States  security  interests 
are  at  stake  in  this  region.  We  want  to 
encourage  a  continuation  of  recent  fa- 
vorable trends  with  regard  to  Nicara- 
guan  support  for  the  Salvadoran  guer- 
rillas." he  declared,  alluding  to  the 
fact  that  the  arms  shipments  have 
been  substantially  shut  down,  if  not 
totally.  He  said  also  that.  "We  also 
want  to  continue  to  assist  moderate 
forces  in  Nicaragua  which  are  resisting 
Marxist  domination,"  he  said,  "work- 
ing toward  a  democratic  alternative, 
and  keeping  alive  the  private  sector." 

Well,  that  is  my  agenda,  also,  and  I 
believe  that  is  the  agenda  of  the  Mem- 
hers  of  this  body  and  of  the  other 
body. 

But  I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Dyess 
and  Secretary  Haig  that  the  way  to  go 
about  achieving  those  alternatives  is 
not  by  cutting  off  aid  to  a  country 
that  is  in  desperate  need  of  aid. 
During  my  recent  trip  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  a  number  of  gov- 
ernmental and  junta  leaders  and  press 
people  in  Nicaragua.  To  a  person,  they 
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indicated  to  me,  "Please  go  back  and 
encourage  your  country  to  continue  its 
aid."  You  know,  we  lialted  about  $9.6 
million  in  Public  Law  480  food  and  as- 
sistance for  grain  recently  to  Nicara- 
gua. 

What  we  are  doing  by  halting  grain 
shipments  and  by  stopping  economic 
development  aid  to  Nicaragua,  is  to 
give  the  leftists,  the  extreme  Marxists 
in  that  country,  the  opportunity  to 
portray  us  as  the  imperialistic  nation 
which  we  unfortunately  have  the 
reputation  of  being  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  Members 
of  this  body  to  understand  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  not  a  homogeneous  or- 
ganization. They  have  a  coloration 
and  a  spectrum  of  political  views  that 
match  most  political  parties  in  West- 
em  and  non-Western  nations.  There 
are  extreme  rightwing,  extreme  left- 
wing  Sandinistas  and  moderate  San- 
dinistas. 

In  my  discussions  with  Pedro  Cha- 
morro,  who  is  the  editor  of  the  free 
press.  La  Prensa,  and  in  my  discus- 
sions with  Archbishop  Obando  y 
Bravo  in  Nicaragua  and  in  my  discus- 
sions with  the  business  leaders,  they 
all  gave  me  one  important  message  to 
bring  back  to  this  body  and  to  this  ad- 
ministration. That  message  is  to  con- 
tinue the  aid;  that  it  is  needed;  and  to 
keep  our  foot  in  the  door,  so  we  can 
have  some  impact  on  the  political  and 
economic  future  of  that  most  impor- 
tant country  within  Latin  America. 

There  Is  some  hope  in  the  statement 
that  was  issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment yesterday.  Mr.  Dyess  indicated 
that  the  United  States  was  not  going 
to  recall  the  $40  million  in  loans  which 
we  have  given  the  Nicaraguans  and 
which  are  outstanding.  He  also  indi- 
cated that  there  may  be  some  resump- 
tion of  the  Public  Law  480  food  for 
peace  funds  within  the  next  2  or  3 
weeks. 

So  not  all  is  lost.  In  fact,  it  seems  ob- 
vious that  the  statement  made  by  Sec- 
retary Haig  about  3  weeks  ago  that 
Nicaragua  was  lost  has  indeed  been 
turned  around,  that  they  are  still 
giving  it  a  good  look  and  there  is  still 
hope  we  can  develop  some  good  close 
relations  with  that  country. 

But  I  suggest  going  about  it  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  done  yester- 
day is  not  helpful.  It  does  not  help  the 
business  community  which  has  to 
make  decisions  on  whether  to  stay  or 
reinvest  down  there.  It  does  not  help 
them.  It  does  not  help  the  politcal  sit- 
uation down  there  in  terms  of  the 
moderate  factions  in  Nicaragua  that 
want  to  get  on  with  making  that  coun- 
try pluralistic  and  giving  freedom  of 
expression  in  the  political  sphere  a 
new  shot  of  life. 

I  further  want  to  go  into  an  issue 
that  is  really  troubling  to  me.  Alan 
Riding,  who  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  is  probably  as  astute  on  this 


issue  as  anybody  in  the  journalistic 
field,  and  has  written  well  on  the  prob- 
lems of  Central  America,  has  a  piece 
in  the  New  York  Times  today  in  which 
he  talks  about  the  rightist  exiles  who 
plan  to  invade  Nicaragua. 

Recently  I  appeared  before  Con- 
gressman Barnes'  subcommittee  to 
talk  about  the  problem  of  terrorism  in 
the  world  and  particularly  wanted  to 
address  the  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion. In  that  testimony  I  said  that  I 
applauded  Secretary  Haig's  statement 
and  the  Reagan  administration's  com- 
mitment to  combat  international  ter- 
rorism. I  said,  though,  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  litmus  test,  if  we  are 
going  to,  by  example,  show  that  this 
policy  is  one  in  which  we  can  stand  up 
and  be  counted  for,  then  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  first  international  terror- 
ists whom  the  Secretary  and  the 
proper  law  enforcement  officials 
should  bring  to  justice  are  those  who 
are  at  this  very  moment  operating  un- 
lawfully right  here  in  the  United 
States.  I  referred  to  the  Cuban  and, 
more  recently  and  prominently,  Nicar- 
agua's Somozistas,  ex-national  guard 
people  who  fled  from  Nicaragua,  and 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  former 
dictator  Anastasio  Somoza.  These  So- 
mozistas are  preparing,  in  this  coun- 
try, in  camps  in  Florida,  to  invade 
Nicaragua,  a  country  with  who  we  are 
at  peace,  with  whom  we  have  full  dip- 
lomatic relations.  That  issue  should  be 
the  test  of  whether  this  country  is 
really  committed  to  combatting  inter- 
national terrorism. 

When  I  was  talking  with  Sergio  Ra- 
mirez, who  is  one  of  the  three  junta 
members  in  Nicaragua,  I  was  implor- 
ing him  to  do  what  he  could  to  stop 
the  arms  flow  to  El  Salvador  through 
the  Honduras  borders  and  through 
Nicaragua.  He  indicated  to  me  that  at- 
tempts were  being  made  to  do  this, 
that  the  Government  was  not  partici- 
pating in  the  arms  flow. 
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I  do  not  want  to  argue  that  point, 
whether  the  Government  was  or  was 
not  participating  in  the  arms  flow. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  has 
been  stopped,  and  stopped  substantial- 
ly. Our  own  State  Department  admits 
to  it. 

In  that  meeting  with  Mr.  Ramirez, 
he  pointed  out  to  me: 

What  are  we  doing  about  the  fact  that 
there  are  armed  camps  in  this  country  who 
are  arming  Somozistas  for  an  invasion  of 
Nicaragua. 

I  admitted  to  not  knowing  very 
much  about  what  he  was  discussing, 
and  said  I  would  go  back  and  check 
and  see  if  there  was  any  truth  to  it.  As 
it  turns  out,  at  the  very  moment  I  was 
talking  to  Mr.  Ramirez.  "Good  Morn- 
ing America"  was  running  a  5-minute 
film  clip  on  their  show,  showing  the 
intense  military  training  that  was 
going  on  in  the  camp  in  Florida.  Joe 


Thomas  of  the  New  York  Times  has 
written  extensively  on  It.  Eddie  Adams 
in  Parade  Magazine,  a  photographer, 
had  pictures  and  wrote  a  good  piece  on 
exactly  what  was  happening  in  the 
Florida  camps,  as  well  as  perhaps  in 
California  and  New  Jersey. 

So,  it  was  quite  an  embarrassment 
for  me  to  be  speaking  with  the  leader 
of  a  country  and  having  him  raise  this 
issue  with  me.  I  immediately  called 
the  Embassy  in  Nicaragua  when  I 
came  back  and  saw  this  report,  and 
discussed  this  issue  with  the  Ambassa- 
dor, Ms.  Oelia  Casco. 

She  admitted  to  me  that  over  a 
month  and  a  half  ago  she  had  asked 
the  State  Department  to  check  into 
the  camps.  She  has  not  had  the  cour- 
tesy of  a  reply,  and  she  hand-delivered 
her  request  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Bushnell. 

So,  what  we  have  here,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  a  double  standard  in  terms  of 
terrorism.  Not  only  do  I  believe  that 
these  camps  are  illegal,  that  they  vio- 
late the  statutes  developed  in  the 
1840's— by  the  way,  the  history  of 
those  statutes  are  very  interesting, 
and  my  colleagues  might  be  interested. 
They  were  developed  in  the  1840's  be- 
cause of  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
William  Walker,  who  was  a  buccaneer 
and  pioneer  imperialist  in  this  country 
who  wanted  to  set  up  colonial  slave 
empires  in  Nicaragua,  and  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  that  we  passed  these 
statutes.  It  is  ironic  that  over  140 
years  later  these  same  statutes  are 
being  violated  in  the  country  they 
were  intended  to  protect. 

So.  I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  put  an  end,  first  of  all,  to 
these  camps;  second,  if  we  are  interest- 
ed in  peace  and  stability  in  Central 
America,  we  have  to  demilitarize  the 
situation.  I  referred  the  Members  ear- 
lier to  Allen  Riding's  recent  article  in 
today's  New  York  Times. 

Now,  Honduras  is  an  interesting  situ- 
ation. They  border  the  Nicaraguan 
border,  and  the  Honduran  people  have 
struggled  for  a  civilian  government  for 
a  long  time,  and  some  Honduran  poli- 
ticians are  concerned  about  the  hostil- 
ities in  Nicaragua  because  their  army, 
which  is  in  control,  has  agreed  recent- 
ly to  civilian  elections.  The  Honduran 
politicians  are  concerned  that  because 
of  this  increasing  military  activity  in 
Nicaragua  the  Honduran  Army,  the 
military,  will  forgo  the  civilian  elec- 
tions in  Honduras.  So,  what  is  really 
happening  here  is  this  militarization 
of  the  whole  region  being  exacerbated 
by  the  fact  that  we  are  allowing  these 
types  of  activities  in  our  country. 

I  would  respectfully  request  of  the 
administration  and  Secretary  Haig 
that  we  go  about  the  business  of  fol- 
lowing the  laws  of  this  country,  fol- 
lowing the  charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  which  prohibits 
this  type  of  activity  in  our  country 
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and  this  type  of  international  terror- 
ism, and  get  our  own  house  in  order  so 
that  we  can  pursue  the  policy  of  ter- 
rorism across  the  country  and  in  Latin 
America,  and  we  can  get  on  with  the 
stabilization  of  that  most  important 
region  to  our  Nation's  interests. 

I  thank  the  Members  of  this  body 
for  allowing  me  to  express  myself  on 
this  issue.  It  is  an  important  issue,  one 
that  is  not  going  away. 

I  am  concerned  about  it  from  the 
standpoint  not  only  of  Honduras.  Gua- 
temala, and  El  Salvador,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  Switzerland  of  Central 
America,  the  hallmark  of  democracy 
and  free  enterprise,  Costa  Rica,  is  in 
serious,  serious  economic  trouble. 
They  are  in  trouble  because  they 
import  100  percent  of  their  oil,  and  be- 
cause the  price  of  coffee  has  reached 
bottom.  They  have  serious  problems  in 
that  country,  and  by  militarizing  the 
region,  by  getting  the  Nicaraguans 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  we  may 
be  involved  in  an  overthrow  of  their 
Government  through  complicity  with 
the  Somozistas,  by  getting  the  Nicara- 
guans to  increase  their  military 
strength  on  their  borders  of  Costa 
Rica  and  Honduras,  we  encourage 
militarization  of  the  region  and  en- 
courage instability. 

I  would  hope  that  before  long  we  in 
this  Congress  and  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  would  address  this  situa- 
tion before  it  reaches  the  point  where 
it  is  out  of  control,  or  when  we  all 
have  to  come  back  here  and  discuss 
ways  of  trying  to  solve  a  problem  that 
could  have  been  prevented. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  had 
asked  for  some  time  myself  this  after- 
noon to  discuss  a  development  the 
gentleman  spoke  about,  the  cutting  off 
of  aid  to  Nicaragua.  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Michigan  for 
his  analysis  of  the  situation,  for  his 
perceptive  insights  into  what  has 
brought  this  about;  and  moreover,  for 
his  concern  for  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua who  are  being  caught  up  in  this 
cutoff  of  economic  aid  and  food  aid. 
and  who  have  no  other  recourse  but  to 
go  hungry  and  go  to  bed  at  night  on 
an  empty  stomach. 

The  gentleman  was  talking  about 
the  problem  along  the  Honduran 
border.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
aware  that  since  the  first  of  this  year, 
since  January,  there  have  been,  ac- 
cording to  reliable  sources,  over  100  at- 
tacks from  across  the  Honduran 
border  launched  into  Nicaragua  by  ele- 
ments of  the  former  National  Guard 
of  Somoza.  I  do  not  have  any  figures 
on  how  many  people  have  been  killed, 
but  numerous  people  have  been  killed 
in  Nicaragua,  and.  of  course,  these  ter- 


rorists   then    flee    back    across    the 
border  to  a  sanctuary  in  Honduras. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  right,  if 
our  Secretary  of  State  means  what  he 
says  about  combating  terrorism,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  one 
place  where  he  could  really  combat 
terrorism,  right  in.  as  they  say.  our 
own  front  yard. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  the  gentleman 
is  about  cutting  Nicaraguan  aid.  If  the 
gentleman  will  indulge  me.  I  have  10 
minutes  time  of  my  own  and  will  be 
glad  to  yield  back  some  time  to  him.  I 
want  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  after  I 
talk  for  a  little  bit  about  the  issue. 

I  met  this  morning  with  Fernando 
Cardinale.  a  Jesuit  priest,  whose 
brother.  Ernesto,  is  also  a  Jesuit.  Fer- 
nando is  the  architect  of  Nicaragua's 
very  successful  literacy  campaign.  Be- 
cause of  this.  Mr.  Cardinale  has  been 
nominated  to  receive  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  for  his  contribution  in  improving 
the  quality  of  life  in  his  country,  so  I 
was  interested  this  morning  in  finding 
out  how  Nicaraguans  had  developed 
and  implemented  this  program,  which 
is  most  comprehensive  and  to  date  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts 
to  eradicate  illiteracy,  undertaken  in  a 
peaceful  manner  by  a  Third  World 
government. 

However,  in  our  discussion  the  con- 
versation turned  to  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  talked  about  in 
his  opening  remarks,  the  action  taken 
by  our  Government  yesterday  in  cut- 
ting off  the  remaining  $15  million  in 
economic  aid  that  we  had  pledged  as 
special  reconstruction  assistance  to 
that  country.  Now,  according  to  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  Senator 
Jesse  Helms  and  other  ultraconserva- 
tives  in  that  body  are  pressuring  the 
administration  to  withhold  this  money 
while  it  reviewed  its  policy  and  prod- 
ded Nicaragua  to,  "Halt  the  flow  of 
arms  into  El  Salvador." 

Now,  the  State  Department,  as  the 
gentleman  says,  claims  that  Nicaragua 
has  met  our  conditions  on  halting  the 
flow  of  arms.  Secretary  Haig  himself, 
no  friend  of  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment, has  said  that  the  flow  of  arms 
has  been  reduced  to  a  trickle. 

Nonetheless,  the  State  Department 
stated  that  aid  would  be  frozen  in  this 
country  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  "Ac- 
cording to  the  State  Department  the 
United  States  has  no  hard  evidence  of 
the  arms  movements  into  Nicaragua 
during  the  past  few  weeks." 

From  my  own  view,  and  I  have  seen 
the  photographs  and  aerial  reconnais- 
sance photographs,  and  I  listened  to 
the  top  secret  briefing  by  the  CIA  on 
the  so-called  arms  flow  from  Nicara- 
gua, I  remember  when  our  Ambassa- 
dor White  held  a  press  conference  on 
January  17  of  this  year  and  said  that 
there  had  been  unconfirmed  reports 
that  100  Nicaraguans  had  gone  into  El 
Salvador  to  assist  the  El  Salvadoran 
rebels.  Mr.  White's  comments  on  un- 


confirmed reports  were  sent  to  this 
country  by  reporters,  and  then  they 
were  reported  in  the  newspapers  as 
confirmed  reports  that  a  hundred 
Nicaraguans  had  gone  into  El  Salva- 
dor. Mr.  White  held  another  press  con- 
ference to  state  quite  emphatically 
that  what  he  was  talking  about  were 
totally  unconfirmed  reports  by  the  El 
Salvadoran  Government,  not  con- 
firmed reports;  and  yet  this  continued 
to  circulate  among  the  press  in  this 
country  as  hard  evidence,  hard  facts, 
that  a  hundred  Nicaraguans  had  some- 
how gone  to  El  Salvador  to  assist  the 
Salvadorans. 

But  in  looking  at  that  and  looking  at 
the  photographs  and  listening  to  top 
secret  testimony  of  the  CIA,  this 
Member  became  entirely  convinced 
that  the  evidence  they  had,  which 
they  then  took  to  Europe  and  paro- 
died in  front  of  all  the  governments  of 
Europe  to  get  their  support,  was  noth- 
ing more  than  just  their  own  assump- 
tions of  what  was  going  on.  and  not 
based  upon  hard  evidence.  I  say  that 
as  a  former  reconnaissance  pilot 
myself,  looking  at  those  photographs. 
There  was  nothing  there  of  any  hard 
evidence,  and  I  believe  that  is  the 
reason  why  none  of  the  European  gov- 
ernments fell  for  it,  because  they  saw 
through  it.  It  was  nothing  more  than 
an  attempt  by  some  individuals  in  this 
administration  to  try  to  overturn  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution  and  to  create 
chaos  in  that  country. 

Now,  that  may  sound  like  a  pretty 
hard  statement  on  my  part,  but  let  me 
read  for  this  body  a  recent  report, 
statements  from  a  report  put  out  by 
the  Heritage  Foundation,  one  of  those 
rightwing  think  tanks,  that  recently 
published  a  report  called,  'A  Mandate 
for  Leadership." 

This  has  l)een  an  influential  source 
for  the  Reagan  administration's  poli- 
cies and  programs.  The  Heritage 
Foundation  report  proves  that  Nicara- 
gua's fears  are  relevant  indeed,  the 
fears  that  we  are  going  to  l)e  involved 
in  creating  chaos  in  that  country  and 
overturning  the  Government.  The 
report  states,  and  I  quote: 

Discontented  Nicaraguans  could  be  aided 
In  an  armed  struggle  against  the  Sandinis- 
tas by  former  National  Guardsmen  now  in 
exile. 

There  it  is.  from  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation report.  The  report  closes  with 
the  chilling  paragraph: 

The   Nicaraguans  did   not   want   Somoza 
and  they  do  not  want  the  current  Sandin- 
ista  government.  E>esplte  Its  show  of  arms 
the  government  is  still  weak- 
Listen  to  this— 

Still  weak  and  could  be  dislodged  through 
a  determined,  coordinated  and  targeted 
effort. 

That  is  the  report  from  the  Heritage 
Foundation.  Well,  one  might  say,  what 
is  the  Heritage  Foimdation?  It  is  just 
one  of  those  rightwing  think  tanks. 
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But.  there  is  something  deeper  to  it 
than  that.  The  former  head  of  this 
Heritage  Foundation  when  they  wrote 
up  this  report,  is  none  other  than 
Richard  Allen,  now  the  head  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  so  if  he 
puts  his  stamp  of  approval  on  that 
kind  of  report,  and  he  is  now  head  of 
the  National  Security  Council,  what 
else  are  the  Nicaraguans  to  believe 
than  what  we  are  doing  in  cutting  off 
their  food,  cutting  off  their  economic 
aid.  in  not  assisting  in  stopping  the 
raids  across  the  Honduran  border? 
How  else  can  they  interpret  that,  as 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  by  this 
administration  to  create  economic  and 
political  chaos  in  that  country? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman makes  a  very  good  point,  and  I 
would  like  to  point  out  the  irony  of 
the  situation  which  we  have  here.  We 
were  active  in  passing  the  Nicaraguan 
and  Central  American  aid  bill  in  the 
last  Congress.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  and  my  colleagues  that  if 
we  put  the  same  standard  on  our 
Nation  as  we  put  on  Nicaragua  in  that 
aid  bill,  which  is— and  I  will  quote 
from  the  law: 

Prior  to  releasing  any  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  under  this  chap- 
ter, the  President  shaill  transmit  a  certifica- 
tion to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  has  not  cooperated  with 
or  harbored  any  international  terrorist  or- 
ganization, or  is  not  abiding,  abetting,  or 
supporting  acts  of  violence  or  terrorism  in 
other  countries. 

If  we  had  to  apply  that  to  our  coun- 
try, we  would  not  qualify. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  That  is  true. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  That  is 
just  very,  very  obvious. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  has  brought  up  a  very  good 
point,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much 
validity  there  is  to  it,  but  he  stated  he 
was  concerned  about  the  cutting  off  of 
aid  to  Nicaragua.  From  the  quotation 
the  gentlman  just  read,  we  luiow  that 
this  is  a  fact:  Never  mind  the  Nicara- 
guans, the  100  Nicaragtians,  going  into 
El  Salvador,  but  we  do  know  for  a  fact 
that  El  Salvadoran  Communist  guer- 
rillas are  being  trained  in  Nicaragua. 
Then  he  pused  the  question:  What  else 
are  they  to  think? 

But  as  the  gentleman  knows,  we 
have  got  to  compare  apples  with 
apples,  and  if  there  is  a  problem  in 
training  people  in  Florida  camps, 
there  is  sdso  a  problem  of  being  in  vio- 
lation of  the  intent  of  that  quotation 
the  gentleman  just  read,  because  it  is 
a  fact— and  I  think  the  gentleman  will 


admit  it— that  there  are  Communist  El 
Salvadorans  being  trained  in  Nicara- 
gua for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  El  Salvadoran  Government. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  do  not  have  the 
time. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
sponse, I  will  say  that  I  do  not  admit 
to  that.  There  is  no  hard  evidence  of 
that. 

Would  the  gentleman  please  provide 
for  me  and  for  this  body  the  hard  evi- 
dence that  El  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
are  being  trained  in  Nicaragua?  The 
gentleman  has  no  such  evidence.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  just  a  bunch  of  hot 
air  put  out  by  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion and  a  lot  of  right  wingers  in  this 
country  who  just  want  to  make  us  be- 
lieve that  is  true,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence for  it.  I  will  not  admit  to  that. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  just  one  fur- 
ther comment,  I  will  be  glad  to  give 
the  gentleman  the  reasonable  evidence 
that  we  have.  I  would  also  like  it  just 
to  be  made  known  to  everyone  here 
that  these  two  gentlemen  are  not 
speaking  for  the  entire  side  of  that 
aisle,  because  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers on  that  side  of  the  aisle  who 
agree  with  the  statement  that  I  just 
made. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  And  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  there  are  Members  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  who  agree  with  the 
statement  that  I  just  made  also. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  doubt  that  there 
are  many. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Well,  there  are  some 
reasonable  Members  on  that  side  who 
would  agree  with  that. 

I  would  also  make  one  further  point. 
By  the  way,  it  just  occurred  to  me  that 
the  gentleman  said  they  would  be  glad 
to  show  me  the  reasonable  evidence. 
So  now  it  has  come  from  hard  evi- 
dence to  reasonable  evidence,  and 
what  is  reasonable,  of  course,  is  always 
debatable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  at  this  point  to 
relinquish  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  so  the  gentle- 
man can  discuss  this  issue  on  his  own 
time. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  BoNiOR)  has  expired. 


CUT  OFF  OF  ECONOMIC  AID  TO 
NICARAGUA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
continue  our  discussion  on  Nicaragua 
and  El  Salvador.  Now,  even  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon) 
was  correct  that  there  is  this  hard  evi- 
dence of  shipping  arms  or  something 
like  that  and  if  the  President  could 
invoke  then  the  law  mandated  by  the 
Congress  in  cutting  off  economic  aid,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  administra- 
tion previously  cut  off  45,000  metric 
tons  of  wheat  and  food  to  that  coun- 
try and  that  is  not  covered  by  any  con- 
gressional restrictions  relating  to  an 
arms  flow  to  El  Salvador. 

So  they  just  cut  off  the  food  aid  and 
the  wheat  that  goes  to  make  the 
bread.  The  aid  that  helps  to  feed  the 
poor  people  in  Nicaragua  is  cut  off 
prior  to  any  determination  ever  being 
made  that  there  were  arms  flowing. 

Again  it  points  to  one  thing,  that 
there  are  elements  in  this  administra- 
tion that  are  geared  up  to  create  eco- 
nomic chaos  in  Nicaragua.  Nicaragua, 
we  must  understand,  is  one  of  the 
poorest  nations  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. After  the  civil  war  their  entire 
economy  was  wrecked.  Over  80  percent 
of  all  the  small  businesses  in  that 
country  were  wrecked  by  bombing. 
Over  60  percent  of  their  manufactur- 
ing process  was  completely  destroyed 
in  that  civil  war.  and  that  war  just 
ended  not  quite  2  years  ago. 

The  Somoza  government  and  the  So- 
mocistas  who  left  took  all  the  money 
with  them  and  left  the  country  with 
$3  million  in  their  entire  bank  account 
and  with  a  debt  of  over  $1.5  billion. 

In  meeting  with  Father  Cardinale 
this  morning  and  in  talking  about  this 
cutoff  of  food  aid  and  this  cutoff  of 
economic  aid  to  Nicaragua  at  this 
time,  he  said  something  which  I  think 
the  Members  ought  to  hear.  It  was  an 
analogy  that  I  think  really  strikes 
home.  He  said,  "It's  one  thing  to  beat 
up  on  a  healthy  person,  but,"  he  said, 
"it  is  quite  another  thing  to  kick  an  in- 
valid who  is  lying  in  a  hospital  bed." 

And  that  is  really  what  we  are  doing 
to  Nicaragua  now.  They  are  an  invalid 
lying  in  a  hospital  bed,  and  we  are 
kicking  them  while  they  are  down. 

I  would  say  again  that  in  the  view  of 
many  what  we  are  doing  is  really  car- 
rying out  what  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion report  said,  and  again  I  would 
quote  it  for  the  Members.  The  report 
stated: 

Discontented  Nicaraguans  could  be  aided 
in  an  armed  strugle  against  the  Sandinistas 
by  the  former  National  Guardsmen  now  in 
exile. 

Again  I  want  to  report  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  head  of  that  foundation 
that  issued  that  report  is  now  the 
head  of  our  National  Security  Council, 
Richard  Allen. 

Well.  I  submit  that  this  administra- 
tion's recent  cutoff  of  this  economic 
aid  and  food  aid,  in  ^  effort  to,  as 
they  say,  stem   this   flow  of  arms— 
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which  has  never  been  proven  and 
which  all  of  our  European  allies 
laughed  at,  when,  as  I  understand  it, 
this  administration  went  over  to  show 
them  this  "hard  evidence  "  they  had— 
is  no  more  than  the  first  step  in  this 
destabilization  process,  the  same  de- 
stabilization  process  that  our  CIA  en- 
gaged in  the  Dominican  Republic,  in 
Guatemala,  and  in  Chile. 

I  feel  that,  as  was  quoted  in  the  Post 
this  morning.  Senator  Helms  and 
"Generalissimo"  Haig  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  a  failure  of  the  San- 
dinista  government's  efforts  to  keep 
private  industry  going  in  their  coun- 
try. They  would  like  nothing  better 
than  for  this  effort  to  fail.  This  ad- 
ministration right  now  is  cutting  as- 
sistance that  we  earmarked  for  the 
private  sector  of  that  country  because 
it  wants,  I  believe,  the  economy  to 
worsen  and  ordinary  Nicaraguan  citi- 
zens to  suffer,  because  if  they  suffer, 
then  they  will  begin  to  turn  against 
their  own  government.  This,  I  believe, 
is  the  explanation  that  we  can  find  for 
the  ban  on  assistance,  after  Nicaragua 
complied  with  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  it  had  to  comply  with,  and 
that  is  the  cutting  off  of  the  supposed 
arms  shipments  to  El  Salvador. 

Now,  they  have  said  that  perhaps 
the  food  aid  could  be  started  in  2  or  3 
weeks.  How  many  people  will  starve? 
How  many  people  wUl  suffer?  How 
many  children  will  become  malnour- 
ished in  the  meantime  because  we 
have  cut  off  that  food  aid  to  Nicara- 
gua? 

And  then  they  said  they  are  leaving 
the  door  open  for  the  resumption  of 
economic  aid  later  on.  When?  When 
the  conditions  become  even  worse? 
When  more  national  guardsmen  cross 
that  border  from  Honduras  to  Nicara- 
gua to  create  more  economic  and  polit- 
ical instability  in  that  country? 

I  submit  that  they  want  to  reinsti- 
tute  the  economic  aid  and  food  aid  to 
Nicaragua  only  after  that  government 
IS  overthrown,  only  after  they  can  dic- 
tate to  that  country  what  kind  of  a 
government  they  ought  to  have,  and 
only  after  we  make  sure  that  we  put 
that  government  in  power. 

The  United  States,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
has  a  long  and  ugly  history  of  destabi- 
lizing governments  in  our  southern 
part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  As  I 
said  earlier,  our  CIA  helped  to  over- 
throw democratically  elected  govern- 
ments in  the  Dominican  Republic,  in 
Guatemala,  and  in  Chile,  and  in  spite 
of  much  of  the  puff  and  roar  in  this 
administration  about  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union  destabilizing  existing 
governments  in  the  Third  World,  it 
looks  like  our  own  State  Department 
and  the  CIA  are  at  it  again  them- 
selves, as  they  were  some  years  ago. 

I  just  hope  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  understand  and  look  at  this 
situation.  I  know  that  Nicaragua  is  a 
small  country,  just  as  El  Salvador  is.  I 


know  that  in  the  global  conflict  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  they 
matter  for  little,  but  in  terms  of  what 
we  are  about  as  a  nation,  in  terms  of 
our  own  revolutionary  background, 
and  in  terms  of  what  we  believe  in- 
social  justice  and  economic  justice  for 
the  underprivileged  and  for  the  impov- 
erished of  the  world,  those  basic 
human  qualities  on  which  I  think  all 
of  us  can  agree,  whether  we  are  con- 
servatives, liberals.  Republicans,  or 
Democrats— on  that  basis,  we  ought  to 
pay  more  attention  to  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Nicaragua  and  what  is  happen- 
ing in  El  Salvador  and  what  is  happen- 
ing throughout  Central  America. 

They  are  indeed  our  cousins.  They 
are  indeed  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
this  Western  Hemisphere,  and  if  we 
turn  a  deaf  ear  and  a  blind  eye  to 
what  is  happening  to  the  poor  and 
what  is  happening  to  the  people  who 
have  suffered  for  centuries  under  oli- 
garchical dictatorships  in  those  coun- 
tries, then  I  fear  for  what  we  will 
become  ourselves  as  a  nation  in  the 
future. 

If  we  want  to  look  at  it  just  in  those 
terms,  we  ought  to  be  about  helping 
those  people  in  Nicaragua,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  in  helping  them  I 
believe  we  also  help  ourselves  become 
better  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


RAOUL  WALLENBERG 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  for  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 220  which  would  bestow  honor- 
ary U.S.  citizenship  on  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg and  would  request  the  President 
to  ascertain  from  Soviet  authorities 
his  whereabouts  and  take  immediate 
action  to  free  him  from  the  Soviet 
Gulag. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  is  quite  simply  an 
extraordinary  person.  At  the  age  of  32, 
Wallenberg  at  the  request  of  the  U.S. 
Government  went  to  Budapest,  in 
order  to  save  the  last  remnants  of  the 
Hungarian  Jewish  community.  In 
Nazi-occupied  Hungary,  Wallenberg 
was  only  armed  with  Swedish  diplo- 
matic status,  and  yet  he  repeatedly 
confronted  Nazi  authorities  on  behalf 
of  the  Jewish  community.  Displaying 
personal  courage  of  the  highest  order, 
he  defied  prominent  SS  leaders,  in- 
cluding the  dreaded  architect  of  the 
Final  Solution.  Adolf  Eichmann. 

Wallenberg  printed  Swedish  pass- 
ports and  distributed  these  passports 
to  thousands  of  potential  victims.  He 
repeatedly  risked  his  own  life  by  fol- 
lowing the  death  marches,  as  he  dis- 
tributed passports;  and  he  went  daily 
to  the  deportation  trains  where  he  lit- 
erally    pulled     people     out     of     the 


clutches  of  the  SS.  He  purchased  and 
rented  scores  of  houses  throughout 
Budapest,  equipped  them  with  Swed- 
ish flags  and  protected  the  Jewish 
residents  from  the  brutal  onslaught  of 
the  SS  and  the  local  Fascist  move- 
ment, the  Arrow  Cross. 

When  the  Red  army  occupied  Buda- 
pest, they  arrested  Wallenberg  on  the 
mistaken  assimiption  that  he  was  an 
American  spy,  because  he  was  indirect- 
ly working  for  the  U.S.  Government. 
Soviet  authorities  could  not  under- 
stand how  one  man  could  be  motivated 
to  persT  v  save  100,000  innocent 
men,  wl  and  children.  Although 

the  Sovie'  _  .iter  claimed  that  Wallen- 
berg died  In  prison  in  1947,  their  often 
contradictory  stories  about  his  fate  do 
not  stand  close  scrutiny.  In  addition, 
there  have  been  frequent  reports  from 
former  political  prisoners  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  they  have  personally  met 
Wallenberg  during  their  incarceration 
in  the  Soviet  Gulag.  The  most  recent 
report  dates  from  only  1  year  ago. 

For  a  man  who  saved  so  many  by 
conferring  citizenship  upon  them, 
granting  honorary  U.S.  citizenship 
would  be  entirely  appropriate,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  fact  that  Raoul 
Wallenberg  was  working  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  If  he  is  alive,  as 
many  accounts  testify,  this  resolution 
would  enable  the  Department  of  State 
to  take  extraordinary  measures  to 
return  him  to  freedom.  This  country 
should  be  outraged  that  this  diplomat 
and  humanitarian  should  be  impris- 
oned for  35  years  on  the  basis  of  a  pa- 
tently false  charge. 

I  hope  that  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  will  take  prompt  action  to  pass 
this  important  resolution  which  would 
recognize  the  great  humanitarian 
achievements  of  Raoul  Wallenberg 
who  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  heroes  of  the  20th  century.  I 
know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  would 
want  to  honor  one  of  the  few  who  was 
willing  to  place  his  life  on  the  line  to 
save  potential  victims  of  the  holo- 
caust.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Ms.  Fni- 
RARO)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last 
week,  personal  business  caused  me  to 
be  absent  from  the  House  during  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  115, 
providing  for  the  expenses  of  investi- 
gations and  studies  to  be  conducted  by 
the  standing  and  select  committees  of 
the  House,  and  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 182,  to  designate  April  26,  1982,  as 
"National  Recognition  Day  for  the 
Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era."  There 
were  four  votes  taken  on  these  two 
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resolutions,  and  had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  as  follows: 

RoUcall  No.  16:  Agreeing  to  an 
amendment  to  cut  10  percent,  or  about 
$4  million,  from  last  year's  committee 
funding  levels.  "Yea. " 

Rollcall  No.  17:  Agreeing  to  recom- 
mit the  committee  funding  resolution 
back  to  the  House  Administration 
Committee.  "Nay." 

Rollcall  No.  18:  Adoption  of  House 
Resolution  115.  "Yea." 

Rollcall  No.  20:  Passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  182.  "Yea."» 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLANS)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  set 
forth  some  of  the  history  behind,  as 
well  as  describe  the  workings  of  the 
Private  Calendar.  I  hope  this  might  be 
of  some  value  to  the  Members  of  this 
House,  especially  our  newer  col- 
leagues. 

Of  the  five  House  Calendars,  the 
Private  Cadendar  is  the  one  to  which 
all  private  bills  are  referred.  Private 
bills  deal  with  specific  individuals,  cor- 
porations, institutions,  and  so  forth,  as 
distinguished  from  public  bills  which 
deal  with  classes  only. 

Of  the  108  laws  approved  by  the 
First  Congress,  only  5  were  private 
laws.  But  their  number  quickly  grew 
as  the  wars  of  the  new  Republic  pro- 
duced veterans  and  veterans'  widows 
seeking  pensions  and  as  more  citizens 
came  to  have  private  claims  and  de- 
mands against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  49th  Congress.  1885  to 
1887,  the  first  Congress  for  which 
complete  workload  and  output  date  is 
available,  passed  1,031  private  laws,  as 
compared  with  434  public  laws.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  56th  Congress 
passed  1,498  private  laws  and  443 
public  laws— a  t)etter  than  3-to-l  ratio. 

Private  bills  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  as  far 
back  as  1820,  and  a  calendar  of  private 
bills  was  established  in  1839.  These 
bills  were  initially  brought  before  the 
House  by  special  orders,  but  the  62d 
Congress  changed  this  procedure  by 
its  nile  XXrV.  clause  6,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  consideration  of  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  in  lieu  of  special  orders. 
This  rule  was  amended  in  1932  and 
then  adopted  in  its  present  form  on 
March  22,  1935. 

A  determined  effort  to  reduce  the 
private  bill  workload  of  the  Congress 
was  made  in  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  Section  131  of  that 
act  banned  the  introduction  or  the 
consideration  of  four  tsrpes  of  private 
bills:  First,  those  authorizing  the  pay- 
ment of  money  for  p)ensions;  second, 
for  personal  or  property  damages  for 
which  suit  may  be  brought  under  the 


Federal  tort  claims  procedure;  third, 
those  authorizing  the  construction  of 
a  bridge  across  a  navigable  stream;  or 
fourth,  those  authorizing  the  correc- 
tion of  a  military  or  naval  record. 

This  ban  afforded  some  temporary 
relief  but  was  soon  offset  by  the  rising 
postwar  and  cold  war  flood  for  private 
immigration  bills.  The  82d  Congress 
passed  1,023  private  laws,  as  compared 
with  594  public  laws.  The  88th  Con- 
gress passed  360  private  laws  as  com- 
pared with  666  public  laws. 

Under  rule  XXIV,  clause  6,  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  is  called  the  first  and 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month.  The 
consideration  of  the  Private  Calendar 
bills  on  the  first  Tuesday  is  mandatory 
unless  disp>ensed  with  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  On  the  third  Tuesday,  however, 
recognition  for  consideration  of  the 
Private  Calendar  is  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Speaker  and  does  not  take 
precedence  over  other  privileged  busi- 
ness in  the  House. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month, 
after  disposition  of  business  on  the 
Speaker's  table  for  reference  only,  the 
Speaker  directs  the  call  of  the  Private 
Calendar.  If  a  bill  called  is  objected  to 
by  two  or  more  Members,  it  is  auto- 
matically recommitted  to  the  commit- 
tee reporting  it.  No  reservation  of  ob- 
jection in  entertained.  Bills  unobject- 
ed to  are  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

On  the  third  Tuesday  of  each 
month,  the  same  procedure  is  followed 
with  the  exception  that  omnibus  bills 
embodying  bills  previously  rejected 
have  preference  and  are  in  order  re- 
gardless of  objection. 

Such  omnibus  bills  are  read  by  para- 
graph, and  no  amendments  are  enter- 
tained except  to  strike  out  or  reduce 
amounts  or  provide  limitations.  Matter 
so  striken  out  shall  not  be  again  in- 
cluded in  an  omnibus  bill  during  that 
session.  Debate  is  limited  to  motions 
allowable  under  the  rule  and  does  not 
admit  motions  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  or  reservation  of  objections.  The 
rules  prohibit  the  Speaker  from  recog- 
nizing Members  for  statements  or  for 
requests  for  unanimous  consent  for 
debate.  Onmibus  bills  so  passed  are 
thereupon  resolved  in  their  compo- 
nent bills,  which  are  engrossed  sepa- 
rately and  disposed  of  as  if  passed  sep- 
arately. 

Private  Calendar  bills  unfinished  on 
one  Tuesday  go  over  to  the  next  Tues- 
day on  which  such  bills  are  in  order 
and  are  considered  before  the  call  of 
bills  subsequently  on  the  calendar. 
Omnibus  bills  follow  the  same  proce- 
dure and  go  over  to  the  next  Tuesday 
on  which  that  class  of  business  is 
again  in  order.  When  the  previous 
question  is  ordered  on  a  Private  Calen- 
dar bill,  the  bill  comes  up  for  disposi- 
tion on  the  next  legislative  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  de- 
scribe to  the  newer  Members  the  offi- 
cial objectors'  system  the  House  has 


established  to  deal  with  the  great 
volume  of  private  bills. 

The  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  each  appoint  three  Members 
to  serve  as  Private  Calendar  objectors 
during  a  Congress.  The  objectors  are 
on  the  floor  ready  to  object  to  any  pri- 
vate bill  which  they  feel  is  objection- 
able for  any  reason.  Seated  near  them 
to  provide  technical  assistance  are  the 
majority  and  minority  legislative 
clerks. 

Should  any  Member  have  a  doubt  or 
a  question  about  a  particular  private 
bill,  he  can  get  assistance  from  the  ob- 
jectors, their  clerks,  or  from  the 
Member  who  introduced  the  bill. 

The  great  volume  of  private  bills  and 
the  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  them  carefully  before  they  are 
called  on  the  Private  Calendar  has 
caused  the  six  objectors  to  agree  upon 
certain  ground  rules.  The  rules  limit 
consideration  of  bills  placed  on  the 
Private  Calendar  cnly  shortly  before 
the  calendar  is  called.  The  agreement 
is  as  follows: 

Reaffirming  the  policy  initially 
adopted  on  June  3,  1958,  the  members 
of  the  majority  F»rivate  Calendar  Ob- 
jectors Committee  have  today  agreed 
that  during  the  97th  Congress,  they 
will  consider  only  those  bills  which 
have  been  on  the  Private  Calendar  for 
a  period  of  7  calendar  days,  excluding 
the  day  the  bill  is  reported  and  the 
day  the  calendar  is  called.  Reports 
must  be  available  to  the  objectors  for 
3  calendar  days. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  majority  and 
minority  clerks  will  not  submit  to  the 
objectors  any  bills  which  do  not  meet 
this  requirement. 

This  policy  will  be  strictly  enforced 
except  during  the  closing  days  of  a  ses- 
sion when  House  rules  are  suspended. 

This  agreement  was  entered  into  by: 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLANDi,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstari,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Ertix);  and  the  minority  objectors, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoDSSELOTi,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Sensenbrenner),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Blileyi.* 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Hance)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  inserting  in  the  Record  the 
agreement  between  the  majority  and 
minority  objectors  on  the  Consent 
Calendar.  This  agreement  outlines  the 
conditions  under  which  bills  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  will  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  all  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  agreement  and 
keep  it  in  mind  when  requesting  that 
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measures  be  considered  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 

The  members  of  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar Committee  have  agreed  for  the 
97th  Congress,  upon  the  following 
policies  and  procedures:  First,  general- 
ly, no  legislation  should  pass  by  unani- 
mous consent  which  involves  an  aggre- 
gate expenditure  of  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion; second,  no  bill  which  changes  na- 
tional policy  or  international  policy 
should  be  permitted  to  pass  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  but  rather  should 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  open 
and  extended  debate;  third,  any  bill 
which  appears  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar, even  though  it  does  not  change 
national  or  international  policy,  or 
does  not  call  for  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  $1  million,  should  not  be 
approved  without  the  membership 
being  fully  informed  of  its  contents.  If 
it  is  a  measure  that  would  apply  to  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  in  which  case  the  minimum 
amount  of  consideration  that  should 
be  given  such  a  bill  would  be  clearance 
by  the  leadership  of  both  parties 
before  being  brought  before  the  House 
on  the  Consent  Calendar.  Such  a  bill 
would  be  put  over  without  prejudice 
one  or  more  times  to  give  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  Members  to  become  fully 
informed  as  to  the  contents  of  the  bill. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  to  the  mem- 
bership that  it  is  not  the  objective  of 
the  objectors  to  obstruct  legislation  or 
to  object  to  bills  or  pass  them  over 
without  prejudice  because  of  any  per- 
sonal objection  to  said  bill  or  bills  by 
any  one  Member  or  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Consent  Calendar  Objectors 
Committee,  but  rather  that  their  real 
purpose,  in  addition  to  expediting  leg- 
islation, is  to  protect  the  membership 
from  having  bill.s  passed  by  unanimous 
consent,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
objectors,  and  Members  of  the  House 
might  have  objection  to. 

The  members  of  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar Conunittee  request  that  the  chair- 
men of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
House  having  responsibility  for  bring- 
ing legislation  before  the  House  take 
into  account  the  contents  of  this  state- 
ment before  placing  the  bill  on  the 
Consent  Calendar.  While  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  appearing  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar contact  the  objectors,  to  avoid 
the  bill  being  put  over  unnecessarily, 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  do  so.  The  com- 
mittee members  welcome  the  practice 
of  getting  in  touch  with  them  at  least 
24  hours  in  advance  of  the  time  the 
legislation  is  called  up  on  the  regular 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  In  many 
instances,  such  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
the  sponsors  will  clear  away  questions 
which  the  objectors  may  have  and 
consequently  make  for  expeditious 
handling  of  the  legislation. 

This  agreement  was  entered  into  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Puppo).   the   gentleman   from   Texas 


(Mr.  Hance),  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Dyson),  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker),  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lun- 
GREN),  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Napier).» 


BEGINNING  FARMERS 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  Ls  de- 
signed to  help  assure  that  owner-oper- 
ated family  farms  continue  as  the  cen- 
tral feature  of  the  American  agricul- 
tural production  system. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  recent  report  entitled, 
"A  Time  To  Choose, "  today  in  the 
United  States,  1  percent  of  all  land- 
owners own  30.3  percent  of  the  farm- 
land, and  5  percent  of  the  landowners 
own  48.1  percent  of  all  farmland. 
Moreover,  69.5  percent  of  all  farmland 
is  owned  by  farmers  age  50  or  older, 
farmers  who  will  be  retiring  through- 
out the  1980's.  Only  5.9  percent  of 
total  farmland  acreage  is  owned  by 
farmers  age  35  and  under.  If  present 
trends  continue,  as  older  farmers 
retire,  their  land  will  be  sold  primarily 
to  existing  farmland  owners  who  will 
consolidate  their  holdings,  thus  in- 
creasing average  farm  size  and  limiting 
the  number  of  total  farms  and  farm- 
ers. 

In  addition,  if  existing  trends  contin- 
ue, the  larger  farms  will  be  increasing- 
ly owned  by  individuals  who  merely 
oversee  their  farms  and  are  not  in- 
volved in  the  day-to-day  farming  activ- 
ities characteristic  of  an  owner-opera- 
tor. In  a  survey  taken  of  14  key  agri- 
cultural counties  in  my  northwest 
Iowa  congressional  district,  farmers 
who  own  and  operate  their  land  were 
found  to  be  a  minority  of  landowners 
in  every  county  surveyed.  Anywhere 
from  just  23  to  up  to  42  percent  of  the 
farmers  were  found  to  be  actual 
owner-operators.  Also,  from  58  to  77 
percent  of  the  farmland  in  these  coun- 
ties was  found  to  be  owned  by  absen- 
tee landlords. 

Clearly,  if  beginning  young  farmers 
do  not  have  the  resources  to  acquire  a 
farm  during  the  critical  next  several 
years  when  many  older  farmers  will  be 
leaving  the  land,  our  farming  system 
will  become  a  system  dominated  by 
giant  farms  controlled  by  absentee 
landlords  who  may  have  less  and  less 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  our  rural 
communities  and  our  rural  way  of  life. 

We  must  take  steps  to  assure  that 
we  seize  upon  this  impending  transi- 
tion period  in  farmland  ownership  as 
an  opportunity  to  reaffirm  our  sup- 
port for  family  farms  and  family  farm- 
ers. The  measure  I  am  proposing 
today  is  a  modest,  but  needed  attempt 
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to    insure   this   desirable   transfer   of 
farmland  ownership. 

Essentially,  this  bill  is  intended  to 
encourage  the  States  to  establish  their 
own  programs  to  provide  loans  or 
other  incentives  to  beginning  farmers 
who  wish  to  purchase  their  own  farm. 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and 
Texas  have  already  established  begin- 
ning farmer  assistance  programs,  and 
the  legislatures  in  several  other  States 
are  currently  debating  such  programs. 
My  legislation,  the  Beginning  Farmers 
Assistance  Act  of  1981,  would  simply 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, following  certain  guidelines,  to 
provide  Federal  loan  guarantees  in 
support  of  direct  loans  made  by  the 
States  under  their  programs  to  assist 
farmers  seeking  to  purchase  a  family 
farm. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  augment, 
and  not  duplicate,  the  efforts  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration 
(FmHA)  to  provide  loans  to  beginning 
farmers  so  that  they  can  purchase 
their  first  farm  under  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions. 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  obligated  $1.35 
billion  in  direct  farm  ownership  loans 
that  benefited  nearly  17,577  farms  or 
other  rural  enterprises.  Of  this 
amount,  approximately  70  percent  was 
lent  as  direct  loans  with  an  interest 
rate  reflecting  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  Government,  and  the  balance  was 
obligated  as  direct  loans  with  a  subsi- 
dized interest  rate  of  as  low  as  5  per- 
cent. Funds  for  this  direct  loan  pro- 
gram have  rarely  been  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand  of  those  aspiring  to 
farm  ownership. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  farm  owner- 
ship loans  made  by  FmHA.  that  the 
rural  lending  agency  also,  in  fiscal 
year  1980.  guaranteed  approximately 
$27.8  million  loans  made  by  commer- 
cial lending  sources.  These  guaranteed 
loans  assisted  just  253  farming  oper- 
ations nationwide.  In  my  own  State  of 
Iowa  not  one  farm  ownership  loan 
guarantee  was  approved  by  FmHA  In 
fiscal  year  1980. 

A  comparison  of  the  types  of  farm 
ownership  loan  assistance  available 
through  FmHA  reveals  that  of  the 
$1.63  billion  in  total  assistance  that 
was  approved  in  fiscal  year  1980.  just 
17  percent  was  in  the  form  of  loan 
guarantees.  The  most  common  expla- 
nation I  have  received  for  the  reluc- 
tance of  private  lenders  to  participate 
in  the  loan  guarantee  lending  program 
is  the  paperwork  and  regulations  in- 
volved. Also,  the  demand  for  this  type 
of  assistance  is  low  because  the  terms 
of  the  loans  secured  in  this  manner 
are  often  not  reasonable  enough  to 
enable  that  young  farmer  to  make  the 
first  purchase  of  farmland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  know,  loan  guar- 
antees, unlike  direct  loans,  are  off- 
budget  items,  and  their  authorization 
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has  little  impact  on  our  efforts  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  and  trim  the 
budget  deficit.  To  the  extent  that  we 
can  reduce  the  need  to  increase  the 
amount  of  direct  loan  funding  needed 
for  PmHAs  farm  ownership  program 
by  supplementing  with  loan  guarantee 
assistance,  we  have  the  potential  for 
easing  the  pressure  to  increase  Federal 
outlays  while  at  the  same  time  ad- 
dressing the  high  capital  barriers 
which  make  entry  into  agriculture  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  most  young  farm- 
ers. 

The  State  often  can  provide  loans  at 
interest  rates  below  those  found  on 
loans  nuule  by  commercial  lenders.  If 
these  State-financed  loans  are  sup- 
ported by  Federal  guarantees,  the  in- 
terest on  the  loans  can  be  made  even 
more  favorable.  In  designing  programs 
to  aid  young  farmers,  the  States  often 
are  better  able  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  determine  the  specific 
needs  of  the  young  farmers  in  the 
State  and  construct  the  program  ac- 
cordingly. 

My  bill  would  set  up  a  pilot  program 
that  would  provide  Federal  loan  guar- 
antees to  the  first  20  States  that  sub- 
mitted program  proposals  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  approval 
under  the  guidelines  established  in  the 
legislation.  As  I  indicated,  the  Federal 
loan  guarantees  would  be  used  to  sup- 
port direct  loans  issued  by  the  States 
under  their  programs. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  the  program  I  am  proposing 
offers  loan  guarantees  as  its  essential 
feature,  and  as  I  pointed  out  above, 
loan  guarantees  are  provided  with 
little  impact  on  the  Federal  budget.  In 
addition,  the  amount  appropriated 
under  the  $250  million  per  year  au- 
thorization in  the  bill  may  be  lever- 
aged at  the  rate  of  5  to  1,  thus  maxi- 
mizing the  number  of  loans  that  ulti- 
mately may  be  guaranteed  with  the 
initial  Federal  commitment.  Finally, 
this  pilot  program  has  an  explicit 
sunset  provision  which  states  that  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  guarantee 
loans  expires  on  October  1,  1984. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  recognizing  the  need 
for  this  proposal  as  a  means  of  assur- 
ing the  continued  dominance  of 
owner-operated  farms  throughout  our 
rural  sector,  and  I  hope  they  will  lend 
it  their  full  support. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  before 
highlighting  the  major  provisions  of 
the  Beginning  Farmers  A^ssistance  Act 
of  1981  and  providing  the  language  of 
the  bill,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Na- 
tional Family  Farm  Coalition  for  the 
support  that  it  has  given  to  this  con- 
cept and  the  conmiitment  that  it  has 
demonstrated  to  preserving  the  family 
farm  unit  as  the  mainstay  of  agricul- 
ture. 

An  analysis  of  the  major  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  the  bill  it£elf  foUows: 


Sbction-by-Section  Analysis  or  the  Begin- 
ning Farmexs  Assistance  Act  or  1981— 
H.R. 2977 

Section  1.  Title:  "Beginning  Fanners  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981." 

Section  2.  Findings.  The  Congress  finds  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  The  average  size  of  farms  is  increasing, 
and  the  number  of  farms  and  farmers  is  de- 
clining. The  decline  In  the  number  of  farms 
limits  rural  opportunities  both  on  the  farms 
and  In  the  communities  that  depend  on  a 
strong  farm  economy. 

(2)  The  cost  of  purchasing  a  family  farm 
has  grown  substantially  in  recent  years, 
making  entry  Into  farming  almost  Impossi- 
ble except  for  those  Individuals  who  inherit 
a  farm  or  have  considerable  financial  assets. 

(3)  Neither  the  private  market  nor  the  ex- 
isting Federal  programs  are  able  to  provide 
the  necessary  financial  assistance  to  begin- 
ning or  part-time  farmers  to  enter  full-time 
farming. 

(4)  If  new  entrants  into  full-time  family 
farming  are  discouraged  by  the  high  capital 
requirements,  farmland  that  might  other- 
wise have  gone  to  new  farmers  may  be  sold 
to  existing  farmers  who  are  consolidating 
and  expanding  their  holdings,  to  nonfarm- 
ing  investors  for  lease  to  farmers,  or  to  in- 
vestors who  will  remove  the  land  from  agri- 
cultural use. 

(5)  The  degree  of  absentee  ownership  of 
farmland  is  Increasing  significantly. 

(6)  The  maintenance  of  a  farm  system 
dominated  by  family-size  units  is  and  should 
be  a  basic  goal  of  American  Agricultural 
policy.  The  maintensince  of  such  a  system, 
however,  is  possible  only  if  entry  into  full- 
time  ftu-ming  is  attainable  by  those  who 
lack  substantial  individual  assets. 

(7)  The  most  appropriate  manner  for 
entry  Into  full-time  family  farming  and  the 
barriers  to  such  entry  vary  by  state  and  by 
region.  Any  program  to  provide  assistance 
to  those  seeking  to  enter  into  full-time 
family  farming  should  be  adapted  to  local 
conditions. 

(8)  Federal  support  for  local  efforts  to  aid 
those  Interested  in  and  qualified  for  entry 
Into  full-time  family  farming  will  help  to 
maintain  the  family  farm  system  and  pre- 
vent further  consolidation  of  small  farms. 

Section  3.  Establishment  of  Program.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
vide loan  guarantees  to  the  states  for  up  to 
90%  of  the  principle  and  interest  on  loans 
made  by  the  states  to  Individuals  seeking  to 
purchase  a  family  farm. 

Section  4.  Application  for  State  Implemen- 
tation of  Program.  Within  180  days  of  en- 
actment of  this  act,  the  Secretary  must 
Issue  regulations  providing  for  the  states  to 
participate  in  the  program.  The  states  may 
then  submit  applications  under  the  regula- 
tions for  participation  in  the  program. 

Section  5.  Approval  of  State  Application. 
Under  the  pUot  program  established  by  this 
act,  the  Secretary  may  approve  up  to  20 
states  of  participation  In  the  program.  In 
their  applications,  the  states  must  provide 
information  describing  the  procedures 
which  the  states  will  follow  to  insure  the  ef- 
fective and  sound  implementation  of  the 
state  program. 

An  application  submitted  by  a  state  must 
be  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  Secre- 
tary within  90  days  of  receipt. 

A  state  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, amend  its  program  at  any  time. 

The  Secretary  may  terminate  a  state  pro- 
gram's eligibility  for  federal  loan  guarantees 
if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  state  is  not  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  program. 


Section  6.  Eligibiiity  of  Individuals.  An 
Individual  Is  eligible  to  receive  a  loan  under 
the  program  If  such  Individual: 

( 1 )  seeks  to  purchase  and  operate  a  family 
farm, 

(2)  has  not  purchased  or  owned  a  farm  in 
the  past  10  years, 

(3)  is  unable  to  obtain  credit  from  conven- 
tional lending  sources,  including  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration, 

(4)  is  qualified  to  operate  a  family  farm 
and  has  at  least  one  year  of  farming  experi- 
ence. 

(5)  has  a  net  worth  of  less  than  $100,000 
and  assets  of  less  than  $300,000,  and 

(6)  satisfies  any  other  criteria  that  may  be 
established  by  the  state  under  its  program. 

Section  7.  Lapse  of  Loan  Guarantee,  if  an 
individual  sells  the  land  purchased  with  the 
aid  of  the  loan  guarantee,  the  guarantee 
shall  be  withdrawn. 

Section  8.  Reports.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture an  annual  report  on  the  operation  of 
the  "Beginning  Farmers  Assistance  Pro- 
gram." 

Section  9.  Limitation  of  Authority.  In 
each  of  the  three  fiscal  years  during  which 
this  program  is  authorized  to  operate,  the 
Secretary  may  guarantee  up  to  5  times  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  program. 
Sunset  provision.  The  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  loan  guarantees  under  this 
program  shall  end  on  October  1,  1984. 

Section  10.  Amendment  to  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
Amends  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
the  loan  guarantee  for  the  financing  of 
"points"  on  the  sale  of  farm  land. 

Section  11.  Definitions. 

(1)  The  term  "family  farm"  means  a  farm 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  an  individu- 
al with  the  assistance  of  the  members  of 
such  individual's  family  and  of  not  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  the  labor  of  1  person 
working  full-time,  is  small  enough  to  be  op- 
erated by  such  individual  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  members  of  such  individual's 
family  or  of  not  more  than  the  equivalent  of 
the  labor  of  1  person  working  full  time,  and 
provides  sufficient  Income  in  years  with 
average  or  better  than  average  crop  yields 
to  enable  such  individual  to  meet  not  less 
than  30  percent  of  such  Individual's  neces- 
sary family  and  operating  expenses,  includ- 
ing the  maintenance  of  essential  chattel  and 
real  property,  and  the  payment  of  debts; 

(2)  The  term  "family  farm"  means  an  In- 
dividual who  operates  a  family  farm,  who 
derives  not  less  than  30  percent  of  such  indi- 
vidual's gross  income  from  the  operation  of 
such  farm,  and  whose  employment  off  such 
farm  does  not  prevent  such  Individual  from 
personally  performing  necessary  tasks  of 
operating  such  farm. 

Section  12.  Authorization  of  Appropri- 
ations. For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982, 
1983.  and  1984,  $250  million  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  "Beginning  Farmers  Assist- 
ance Program." 

H.R.  2977 
A  bill  to  establish  a  pilot  program  to  provide 
guarantees  for  loans  made  under  State 
programs  to  assist  individuals  who  are 
qualified,  but  lack  financial  resources,  to 
acquire  family  farms,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatities  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
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Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Beginning  Farmers 
Assistance  Act  of  1981." 

riNDINGS 

Sic.  2.  The  Congress  finds  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  average  size  of  farms  is  increasing, 
and  the  number  of  farms  and  farmers  Is  de- 
clining. The  decline  In  the  number  of  farms 
limits  rural  opportunities  both  on  farms  and 
in  the  communities  that  depend  on  a  strong 
farm  economy. 

(2)  The  cost  of  purchasing  a  family  farm 
has  grown  substantially  in  recent  years, 
making  entry  into  farming  almost  impossi- 
ble, except  for  those  individuals  who  Inherit 
a  farm  or  have  considerable  financial  assets. 

(3)  Neither  the  private  market  nor  the  ex- 
isting Federal  programs  are  able  to  provide 
the  necessary  financial  assistance  to  begin- 
ning or  part-time  farmers  to  enter  fuU-time 
farming. 

(4)  If  new  entrants  into  full-time  family 
farming  are  discouraged  by  the  high  capital 
requirements,  farmland  that  might  other- 
wise have  gone  to  new  farmers  may  be  sold 
to  existing  farmers  who  are  consolidating 
and  expanding  their  holdings,  to  nonfarm- 
Ing  investors  for  lease  to  farmers,  or  to  in- 
vestors who  will  remove  the  land  from  agri- 
cultural use. 

(5)  The  degree  of  absentee  ownership  of 
farmland  is  increasing  significantly. 

(6)  The  maintenance  of  a  farm  system 
dominated  by  family-size  units  is  and  should 
be  a  basic  goal  of  American  agricultural 
policy.  The  maintenance  of  such  a  system, 
however,  is  p>ossible  only  if  entry  into  full- 
time  family  farming  is  attainable  by  those 
who  lack  substantial  individual  assets. 

(7)  The  most  appropriate  manner  for 
entry  Into  full-time  family  farming  and  the 
barriers  to  such  entry  vary  by  State  and 
region.  Any  program  to  provide  assistance 
to  those  seeking  to  enter  into  full-time 
family  farming  should  be  adapted  to  local 
conditions. 

(8)  Federal  support  for  local  efforts  to  aid 
those  Interested  in  and  qualified  for  entry 
into  full-time  family  farming  will  help  to 
maintain  the  family  farm  system  and  pre- 
vent further  consolidation  of  small  farms. 

EST>5LISI!MENT  Or  PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  establish  a  program  to  provide  loan 
guarantees  to  States  for  loans  made  by 
agencies  of  such  States  to  individuals— 

(1)  who  seek  to  purchase  and  operate 
family  farms, 

(2)  who  have  been  approved  by  State 
agencies  for  participation  in  such  program, 
and 

(3)  who  are  eligible  under  section  6. 

(b)  Under  the  program  described  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  may  guarantee 
the  pajonent  of  not  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  principal  and  interest  payable  under  a 
loan  made  by  a  State  agency  to  an  individu- 
al described  in  such  subsection  If  there  is  in 
effect  with  respect  to  such  State  at  the  time 
such  loan  is  made  an  application  submitted 
and  approved  under  section  4. 

AI»l»l,ICATION  rOR  STATE  IMPLEMENTATION  Or 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Not  more  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  rules  for  the  imple- 
mentation In  States  of  the  beginning  farm- 
ers assistance  program  established  under 
section  3(a). 

(b)  To  participate  In  such  program,  an 
agency  designated  by  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  a  State  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  issued  under  subsection  (a),  setting 


forth  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  with  respect  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  such  program  by  such  agency. 

APPROVAL  or  STATE  APPLICATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  not 
more  than  20  applications  submitted  under 
section  4(b)  by  State  agencies  if  each  such 
application— 

(1)  includes  a  certification  that  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  State  Involved  has 
designated  such  State  agency  to  Implement 
the  beginning  farmers  assistance  program 
throughout  such  State, 

(2)  includes  a  description  of  a  procedure  to 
Insure  that  such  State  agency  selects  for 
participation  in  the  beginning  farmers  as- 
sistance program  individuals  who  are  likely 
to  repay  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary 
under  such  program, 

(3)  includes  a  description  of  a  procedure  to 
Insure  that  Individuals  who  receive  such 
loans  purchase  family  farms  which  are  not 
larger  than  the  average  size  of  the  family 
farms  located  in  the  State  involved, 

(4)  Includes  a  description  of  procedures  to 
insure  that  such  program  is  effectively  im- 
plemented and  efficiently  administered  by 
such  State  agency  throughout  such  State, 

(5)  provides  assurances,  and  includes  a 
procedure  to  insure,  that  loans  under  such 
program  are  made  by  such  State  agency 
only  if  such  State  agency  determines,  after 
an  appraisal  of  the  family  farm  Involved, 
that  the  purchase  price  of  such  family  farm 
is  reasonable,  and 

(6)  provides  assurances  that  such  State 
agency  not  include  in  any  loan  agreement 
terms  and  conditions  which  are  detrimental 
to  the  successful  operation  of  the  family 
farm  involved. 

(bKl)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  dis- 
approve an  application  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 4(b)  not  later  than  90  days  after  such 
application  is  received  by  the  Secretary. 

(2>(A)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
a  State  may  amend  such  application  from 
time  to  time. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  disap- 
prove an  amendment  to  such  application 
not  later  than  90  days  after  such  amend- 
ment is  received  by  the  Secretary. 

(cKl)  If,  after  the  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion submitted  under  section  4<b),  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  a  State  agency  is  not  com- 
plying with  the  terms  of  such  application, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
of  such  noncompliance. 

(2)  If  such  noncompliance  continues  for  a 
period  exceeding  180  days  or  if  such  State 
agency  refuses  to  amend  such  application  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
to  Insure  compliance,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  revoke  such  application  and  shall  ter- 
minate the  participation  of  such  State 
agency  in  the  beginning  farmers  assistance 
program. 

OKA)  The  termination  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  participation  by  a  State  agency  in 
such  program  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of 
any  guarantee  made  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  any  loan  made  by  such  State 
agency  before  the  date  of  such  termination. 

(B)  Such  termination  shall  not  affect  the 
eligibility  of  such  State  agency,  or  of  any 
other  agency  of  the  State  involved,  to 
submit  a  subsequent  application  under  sec- 
tion 4(b)  and  to  implement  such  program. 
KucmuTT  or  iNorvionALS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  An  individual  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  loan  under  the  beginning  farmers  as- 
sistance program  if  such  individual— 

( 1 )  seeks  to  purchase  and  operate  a  family 
farm. 


(2)  has  not  purchased  or  owned  a  family 
farm  In  the  10-year  period  ending  on  the 
date  such  individual  applies  for  a  loan  guar- 
anteed under  such  program, 

(3)  certifies  to  the  SUte  agency  Involved 
that  If  a  loan  guarantee  is  not  made  availa- 
ble under  such  program,  then  such  individu- 
al will  be  unable  to  obtain  the  credit  neces- 
sary to  become  a  family  farmer, 

(4)  provides  to  such  State  agency  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  an  application  of 
such  individual  for  a  loan  on  reasonable 
terms  for  the  purchase  of  a  family  farm  has 
been  rejected  by  a  commercial  lender  and 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  in 
the  90-day  period  ending  on  the  date  such 
individual  submits  an  application  to  such 
State  agency  for  a  loan  guaranteed  under 
such  program, 

(5)  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
such  State  agency  that  such  individual  is 
qualified  to  purchase  and  operate  a  family 
farm, 

(6)  has  not  leas  than  1  year  of  experience 
working  full-time  on  a  farm  or  operating  a 
farm, 

(7)  has  a  net  worth  of  less  than  $100,000 
and  assets  having  an  aggregate  value  of  less 
than  $300,000  in  fiscal  year  1982.  or  leas 
than  such  respective  amounts  adjusted  an- 
nually for  fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year 
1984  by  the  Secretary  to  take  into  account 
changes  in  the  value  of  such  amounts 
caused  by  inflation,  and 

(8)  satisfies  any  other  criteria  established 
by  such  State  agency  concerning  the  size  of 
any  family  farm  to  be  purchased  by  such  in- 
dividual with  such  loan. 

(b)  To  participate  in  the  beglimlng  farm- 
ers assistance  program,  an  eligible  individu- 
al shall  submit  to  a  State  agency  a  loan 
application  containing  the  information  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  such  State  agency  may  re- 
quire. 

LAPSE  or  LOAN  CDAaANTIK 

Sec.  7.  A  loan  guarantee  made  under  the 
beginning  farmers  assistance  program  shall 
lapse  if  the  individual  who  obtains  the  loan 
guaranteed  under  such  program  voluntarily 
transfers,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  any  interest 
in  the  family  farm  purchased  with  such 
loan. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, not  later  than  E>ecember  31  of 
each  year,  a  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
beginning  farmers  assistance  program 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  the  year  in 
which  such  report  is  required.  The  first 
such  report  shall  be  made  after  the  first  full 
fiscal  year  of  operation  of  such  program. 

LIMTTATION  or  AUTHORTrT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  any  fiscal  year  the  aggregate 
amount  of  outstanding  loans  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  may  make  guarantees 
under  section  3  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  5  times  the  difference  between— 

(1)  the  aggregate  amount  appropriated, 
and  available  tor.  loan  guarantees  under 
this  Act,  and 

(2)  the  aggregate  amount  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  a  result  of  defaults  in  the  repay- 
ment of  loans  guaranteed  under  such  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
section  3  to  make  loan  guarantees  shall 
lapse  on  October  1,  1984.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the 
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validity  of  any  loan  gruarantee  made  before 
such  data. 

AMZITDICXirr  TO  CONSOLIDATED  FARM  AlfD  RITRAI. 
OrVSIX)PlfXIfT  ACT 

Sk.  10.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
303(a)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1923(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  points"  before 
the  period. 

DsriNrrioNS 

8ic.  11.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "beginning  farmers  assistance 
program"  means  the  program  established 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  3(a), 

(3)  the  term  "family  farm"  means  a  farm 
which— 

(A)  is  owned  and  operated  by  an  individu- 
al with  the  assistance  of  the  members  of 
such  individual's  family  and  of  not  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  the  labor  of  1  person 
working  full-time. 

(B)  is  small  enough  to  be  operated  by  such 
individual  with  the  assistance  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  individual's  family  or  of  not 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  the  labor  of  1 
person  working  full  time,  and 

(C)  provides  sufficient  income  in  years 
with  average  or  t>etter  than  average  crop 
yields  to  enable  such  individual  to  meet  not 
less  than  30  percent  of  such  individual's  nec- 
essary family  and  operating  expenses,  in- 
cluding the  maintenance  of  essential  chattel 
and  real  property,  and  the  payment  of 
debts. 

(3)  the  term  "family  farmer"  means  an  in- 
dividual— 

(A)  who  operates  a  family  farm, 

(B)  who  derives  not  less  than  30  percent 
of  such  individual's  gross  income  from  the 
operation  of  such  farm,  and 

(C)  whose  employment  off  such  farm  does 
not  prevent  such  individual  from  personally 
performing  necessary  tasks  of  operating 
such  farm. 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture, 

(5)  the  term  "State"  includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  territor- 
ies and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and 

(6)  the  term  "State  agency"  means  an 
agency  of  a  State,  which  administers  the  be- 
ginning farmers  assistance  program 
throughout  such  State. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sbc.  12.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  beginning  farmers 
assistance  program  S25O,0OO.0OO  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and  1984.« 


CONSOLIDATION  OP  CERTAIN 
FUNCTIONS  OF  VA  REGIONAL 
OFFICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Moirr- 
(K>iizRT)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Thursday,  March  26.  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  adopted 
budget  recommendations  for  the 
Budget  Committee's  use  in  considering 
those  functions  of  Government  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Adminstra- 
tion  in  relation  to  President  Reagan's 
proposed  budget  cuts. 

Though  I  strongly  support  the  J»resi- 
dent's  efforts  to  reduce  overall  Federal 


spending,  I  do  not  agree  with  aU  of  the 
administration's  proposed  reductions 
of  $743.7  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $830.9  in  outlays  for  veterans' 
benefits  and  services. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  reductions  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  recommended  by 
former  President  Carter.  When  the 
former  President's  reductions  are 
added  to  the  current  administration's, 
the  proposed  outlay  reduction  for  vet- 
erans' programs  approaches  $1  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  accept  any  re- 
ductions in  direct  health  care  person- 
nel out  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery;  nor  can  I  accept  the  con- 
solidation of  h(}spital  wards  proposed 
by  the  administration.  At  a  time  when 
we  know  that  staffs  of  most  VA  hospi- 
tals are  inadequate,  and  at  a  time 
when  we  know  and  have  dcKumented 
that  eligible  veterans  who  need  care 
and  treatment  are  being  turned  away 
from  some  medical  facilities,  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  any  more  operat- 
ing beds.  Nor  can  there  be  any  further 
cuts  in  medical  care  and  medical  and 
prosthetic  research  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  more  concern  to  me 
at  the  moment  is  the  administration's 
proposed  plan  to  consolidate  most  of 
the  current  functions  now  being  per- 
formed in  our  58  regional  offices  locat- 
ed throughout  the  country.  The  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  the  consolidation  of 
the  adjudication  and  loan  guaranty 
functions  of  these  regional  offices  into 
one  central  location.  If  we  allow  this 
to  happen,  it  will  eventually  bring 
about  the  closing  of  some,  if  not  most, 
of  the  existing  regional  offices— al- 
though the  administration  would  sug- 
gest otherwise.  Under  the  President's 
proposed  plan,  if  regional  offices  are 
not  closed,  such  offices  would  be  a  "re- 
gional office"  in  name  only.  There 
would  t)e  nothing  left  but  a  few  veter- 
an contact  persormel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  plan,  there  would  be 
established  a  centralized  nationwide 
claims  pr(x:essing  and  loan  guaranty 
center  in  fiscal  yc«ir  1982.  This  center 
would  house  the  majority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Benefits  operat- 
ing personnel.  Currently,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Benefits  has  16,404 
employees.  The  plan  is  to  cut  this 
number  to  14,521  in  1982.  Of  this 
number  12.000  employees  would  be 
transferred  to  the  proposed  central  lo- 
cation. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  propos- 
al did  not  come  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. In  my  view,  the  decision 
was  made  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  without  the  VA's 
knowledge. 

Anyone  familiar  with  current  VA 
programs  would  understand  that  this 
objective  cannot  be  achieved  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Why? 

It  would  be  administratively  impossi- 
ble to  bring  about  a  change  of  this 


magnitude  in  such  a  short  period  of 
time.  First  and  foremost,  where  would 
you  find  the  space?  As  stated  by  a 
member  of  our  committee,  it  would 
take  a  building  almost  as  big  as  the 
Pentagon  to  house  the  number  of 
people  and  the  records  that  would  be 
contained  In  such  a  move.  The  physi- 
cal move  of  12,000  personnel  would  be 
impossible  to  accomplish  in  such  a 
short  period  of  time.  The  expense  to 
move  these  12,000  people  would  be 
prohibitive,  and  the  expense  of  termi- 
nating current  leases  would  be  enor- 
mous. 

It  would  take  years  to  acquire  GSA 
lease  space  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  number  of  employees  re- 
quired for  the  proposed  national  pr(x;- 
essing  center.  Many  additional  prob- 
lems would  have  to  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  point  this 
out  is  to  show  that  this  proposal  was 
obviously  not  very  well  thought  out.  It 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  some- 
one at  OMB  with  a  calculator  in  hand, 
rather  than  by  experienced  VA  per- 
sonnel who  understand  the  impact  of 
a  decision  of  this  nature. 

Having  said  all  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  clearly  establish  my  firm 
and  strong  opposition  to  any  consoli- 
dation proposal  and  would  urge  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  reject  this  proposed  plan. 

The  personnel  reductions  proposed 
by  the  administration  must  be  re- 
stored. If  not,  it  will  only  be  the  first 
of  several  to  be  proposed  in  the  next  2 
or  3  years— resulting  in  the  closing  of 
existing  regional  offices. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  be  aware 
of  the  impact  the  proposed  consolida- 
tion would  have  on  the  58  regional  of- 
fices located  throughout  the  country— 
at  least  1  in  each  State— there  follows 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks  a  listing  of 
full-time  employment  equivalency  and 
expenditures  by  regional  office  for  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Benefits. 

I  want  each  of  my  colleagues  to  take 
note  of  the  amount  of  funds  now 
being  spent  in  each  State  to  operate 
these  offices.  If  they  are  closed  in  the 
future,  not  only  will  the  State  and 
local  governments  lose  the  income  due 
to  the  operation  of  these  offices,  but 
more  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  veter- 
ans can  expect  lengthy  delays  in  get- 
ting their  applications  pr(x:essed  in 
the  future.  The  efficient  operation  we 
now  have  will  be  lost. 

I  frankly  do  not  understand  why 
this  decision  was  made.  In  my  view,  it 
goes  against  the  basic  commitment  the 
President  expressed  so  many  times 
during  his  campaign— his  commitment 
to  decentralizing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  returning  those  functions  to 
State  and  local  governments  wherever 
possible.  This  decision,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  have  just  the  opposite  effect. 
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It  will  take  from  State  and  local 
communities  those  functions  which 
are  being  managed  so  efficiently  and 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  one  Feder- 
al bureaucratic  office  centrally  locat- 
ed. It  would  be  a  terrible  and  tragic 
mistake,  and  I  hope  it  is  rejected. 

Should  this  proposal  be  contained  in 
the  appropriations  bill  when  it  is  con- 
sidered by  the  House,  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  I  shall  consider 
offering  an  amendment  to  add  back 
the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
keep  the  regional  offices  operating  in 
the  various  States  at  the  current  oper- 
ating level. 

A  listing  of  full-time  employment 
equivalency  and  expenditures  by  re- 
gional office  for  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Benefits  follows: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1980  COSTS 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,   permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 


legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuNDERSON),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  10  minutes  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan),  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  HiTBBARD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  LaFalce.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Ferraro,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoLAND,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hance,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harkin,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sharp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dymally,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoirTGOMERT,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GtrNDERSON),  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Hajimerschmidt. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota  in 
three  instances. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  CODRTER. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MicniEL  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan),  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Benjamin. 

Ms.  Mikulski. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  MoFFETT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA. 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  GuARiNi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  NowAK  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Heftel. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Schttmer. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  12  minutes 
p.m.),  imder  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  April 
6,  1981,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COB4MUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1002.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Asso- 
ciate Director,  Office  of  Management  aod 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  various  appropri- 
ations have  been  apportioned  on  a  deficien- 
cy basis  as  a  result  of  pay  increases  for  Fed- 
eral employees,  pursuant  to  section 
3679(e)(2)  of  the  Revised  SUtutes,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

1003.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the 
81st  National  Convention  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the 
act  of  May  28.  1936  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-39);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

10(K.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Oedit  Union  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  Board's  second  annual  report  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Administration,  pursuant  to 
section  102(d)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banldng,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1005.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
under  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

100^  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  CJovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Board's  activities  under  the  (iovemment  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  during  calendar  year  1980, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1007.  A  letter  from  the  National  Quarter- 
master and  Adjutant,  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  XSSJi.,  Inc.,  transmitting  the 
proceedings  of  the  organization's  national 
convention  and  its  financial  statements  for 
the  9  months  ended  June  30.  1980,  pursuant 
to  section  16  of  Public  Law  85-530,  and  sec- 
tion 3  of  Public  Law  88-504  (H.  Doc.  No.  97- 
40);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1008.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  necessary  funds  for  the  comple- 
tion of  certain  comprehensive  river  basin 
plans  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALBOSTA: 

BJR.  2976.  A  blU  to  modify  the  project  for 
flood    protection    on    the    Saginaw    River, 
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Mich.:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
wdA  TrajuportAtlon. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DOKGAit  of  North  D»koU): 
HJl.  2977.  A  bill  to  establish  a  pUot  pro- 
gram to  provide  Kuainntees  for  loans  made 
under  State  programs  to  assist  Individuals 
who  are  qu&Ufied,  but  lack  flnanci&l  re- 
sources, to  acquire  family  farms,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By   Mr.    BONKER   (for   himself.   Mr. 

AnCoiif,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  PRrrcHAito, 

and  Mr.  Swirr): 

HJl.  2978.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 

protection  of  steelhead  trout  as  a  game  fish, 

and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 

noJttees  on  Interior  and  Iiuular  Affair  and 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.    BROOKS   (for   himself.   Mr 
FooHTAiH.  Mr.  Engusr.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  HoRTOM,  Mr.  BuTLm,  Mr.  Kind- 
ifzss,  and  Mr.  Bownt): 
H.R.  2979.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  National  His- 
torical Publications  and  Records  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  (Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CARMAN: 
HJ%.  2980.  A  biU  to  give  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  authority  to  impose  reserves  on 
money  market  mutual  funds;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL; 
H.R.  2981.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  3402(q) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
requires  for  income  tax  purposes,  amounts 
to  be  withheld  from  certain  gambling  win- 
nings;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr  COLEMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RoBKRTS  of  Kansas): 
H.R.  2982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  estate  of 
a  decedent  a  deduction  for  certain  bequests 
of  interests  ui  property  used  in  farms  or 
other  trades  or  businesses,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COURTER: 
H.R.  2983.  A  bill  authorizing  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL; 
HJl.  2984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  repeal  the  au- 
thority under  section  212  of  that  act  to  es- 
tablish an  adverse  wage  rate  for  nonimmi- 
grant aliens  brought  into  the  United  States 
for  agricultural  labor,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   DAN   DANIEL  (for   himself, 
Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Whitt.  Mr.  Dickih- 
SON.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Stratton,  and 
Mr.  Nichols): 
HJl.  2985.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  employment  protec- 
tion for  employees  of  nonappropriated  fund 
instrumentalities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense who  report  violations  of  law  or  mis- 
management: to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
HJl.  2988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  permit  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  make  and  invest  in 
reverse  annuity  mortgages  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  2987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  a 


refundable  tax  credit  for  certain  amounts  of 
the  rent  they  pay  on  their  principal  resi- 
dences which  is  attributable  to  real  proper- 
ty taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2988.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
clusion from  gross  income  of  interest  on  sav- 
ings deposits  which  may  be  used  by  the  fi- 
nancial Institution  only  for  mortgages  on 
owner-occupied  residences:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  PENWICK  (for  herself,  Mr. 
PoRSYTHE,  Mrs.   RouKEMA.   and  Mr. 

COURTER): 

H.R.  2989.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  mandatory 
final  offer  selection  process  in  the  case  of 
tmy  labor  dispute  between  the  Port  Authori- 
ty Trans- Hudson  Corp.  and  representatives 
of  employees  of  such  corporation  that  Is  not 
resolved  under  the  procedures  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R.  2990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  mineral 
leasing  laws  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  uniform  treatment  of  certain  receipts 
under  such  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  HECKLER: 

H.R.  2991.  A  bill  to  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
rules  and  regulations  which  result  in  differ- 
ent treatment  based  on  gender  and  to  insure 
that  words  and  the  effect  of  words  in  Feder- 
al statutes  and  regulations  are  gender  neu- 
tral; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  HEPTEL 

H.R.  2992.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  en- 
hance the  use  of  domestic  renewable  re- 
sources In  small  power  production  facilities, 
and  to  encourage  the  efficient  use  of  energy 
resources  In  cogeneration  facilities,  by  re- 
moving certain  regulatory  restrictions  re- 
specting small  power  production  and  cogen- 
eration facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 

H.R.  2993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain  indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  age  65  or  who  are 
disabled  a  refundable  tax  credit  for  proper- 
ty taxes  paid  by  them  on  their  principal 
residences  or  for  a  certain  portion  of  the 
rent  they  pay  for  their  principal  residences; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself  and 
B4r.  JoifES  of  Tennessee): 

H.R.  2994.  A  bill  to  further  local  and  State 
efforts  to  address  the  continuing  permanent 
conversion  of  agricultural  land  to  nonagri- 
cultural  uses,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McDONALD: 

H.R.  2995.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  repeal  the  mini- 
mum wage  requirements  of  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Bdr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  2996.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  to 
(150,000  the  amount  of  group-term  life  in- 
surance which  may  be  provided  by  an  em- 
ployer and  exluded  from  the  gross  income 
of  an  employee:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  &fr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  McDaoe): 

H.R.  2997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

H.R.  2998.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and 
modify  the  terms  of  the  Smail  Business  Ad- 


ministration programs  under  sections  7(a), 
7(e),  7(h),  7(1),  and  7(1)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  sections  501  and  502  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958:  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  2999.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  authority  to  provide 
contract  hospital  care  and  medical  services 
In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LUNDINE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Barnard): 
H.R.  3000.  A  bill  to  assist  cities,  counties, 
and  States  by  amending  section  5136  of  the 
Revised  Statues,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  the  authority  of  national  banks  to  under- 
write and  deal  in  securities  issued  by  State 
and  local  governments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NELUGAN: 
H.R.  3001.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1751  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  provide 
the    same     penalties     for    attempting     to 
murder  the  President  or  other  person  pro- 
tected under  such  section  as  are  provided 
for  the  murder  of  such  a  person;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DiRGKLL,  and  Mr.  Sharp): 
H.R.  3002.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  ci- 
vilian programs  for  fiscal  year  1982;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  EInergy  and  Com- 
merce. Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  DakoU: 
H.R.  3003.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  estate  and 
gift  tax  equity  for  family  enterprises,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CoNABix,  Mr.  DcitCAN,  Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.  Phiup  M.  Crane,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Bapaus,  Mr.  Graoison.  Mr.  Moore, 
Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Collins 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Ml.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Gingrich,  and 
Mr.  Shumway): 
H.R.  3004.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security   Act   to   improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  APDC  program,  to  give  the 
States,  a  fiscal  incentive  to  reduce  error  and 
waste  in  the  AFDC  program,  to  permit  the 
States  to  use  savings  from  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram to  defray  the  costs  of  other  welfare 
programs,   to   provide   fiscal   relief   to   the 
States  under  the  APDC  program,  to  make  It 
clear  the  States  may  Impose  work  require- 
ments as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  AFE>C 
payments,  and  to  establish  a  demonstration 
project  to  provide  a  pilot  test  of  the  States 
ability  to  create  their  own  welfare  programs 
as  an  alternative  to  the  AFDC  program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  3005.  A  bill  to  encourage  SUtes  to 
provide  unemployment  benefits  to  certain 
partially  unemployed  workers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
H.R.  3006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  considera- 
tion of  danger  to  the  community  in  setting 
conditions  of  release,  to  authorize  revoca- 
tion of  pretrial  release  for  persons  who  vio- 
late their  release  conditions,  intimidate  wit- 
nesses or  jurors,  or  commit  new  offenses, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  SHUMWAT: 

H.R.  3007.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  44  (re- 
lating to  firearms)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  prohibit  the  Importation  of 
any  part  of  a  firearm  if  the  importation  of 
such  firearm  Is  prohibited  under  that  chap- 
ter: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 

H.R.  3008.  A  bill  requiring  U.S.  persons 
who  control  enterprises  In  South  Africa  to 
comply  with  certain  fair  employment  princi- 
ples, prohibiting  any  new  loans  by  U.S.  fi- 
nancial or  lending  institutions  to  the  South 
African  Government  or  to  South  African 
corporations  or  other  entitles  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  South  African  Government, 
requiring  reports  with  respect  to  loans  to 
other  South  African  entities,  and  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  South  African  kru- 
gerrands  or  other  South  African  gold  coins: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Banking.  Flnarice  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bingham): 

H.R.  3009.  A  bill  to  place  restrictions  on 
military  assistance  and  sales  to  El  Salvador: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

H.R.  3010.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  make 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  individuals  or 
concerns  engaged  in  industry,  agriculture, 
and  commerce,  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  obtain  needed  financing  or  refi- 
nancing essential  or  continued  operation 
thereby  preventing  unemployment  and  re- 
sulting disruption  of  the  economy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  3011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
deduction  for  medical  and  dental  expenses 
shall  be  allowable  without  regard  to  wheth- 
er such  expenses  exceed  certain  percentages 
of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income  and 
to  provide  that  such  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowable whether  or  not  the  taxpayer  Item- 
izes deductions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  3012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  whether  certain  charitable 
organizations  are  publicly  supported;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Molinari,  Mr.  McGrath.  and  Mr. 
Hopkins): 

H.  Con.  Res.  104.  Concurrent  resolution 
commending  Secret  Service  Agent  Timothy 
J.  McCarthy,  Officer  Thomas  Delahanty, 
P>resident  Ronald  Reagan,  and  Assistant  to 
the  President  James  S.  Brady;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GtLMAN): 

H.  Res.  122.  Resolution  urging  support  for 
an  international  code,  proposed  by  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  UNICEF, 
on  the  marketing  of  breast  milk  substitutes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  MURPHY: 

H.R.  3013.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kap  Sun 
Butka:  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota; 

H.R.  3014.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
lease  No.  M- 15450  (ND);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3015.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
lease  No.  M-16402  (ND)  Acq.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  biUs  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  4:  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lacomarsino. 
Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Erlenborn, 
Mr.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  BowEN,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Stange- 
LAND,  and  Mr.  Hendon. 

H.R.  100:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  BoNKER.  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Mrs. 
C^hisholm,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Corrada, 
Mr.  Cr<xxett,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  I>ymally,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Faontroy,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Ms.  Perraro.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Goodlinc,  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Heptel,  Mr. 

HOLLENBECK.     Mr.     KiLDEE.     Mr.     KOGOVSEK, 

Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Markey,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  MoKFETT,  Mr.  Murphy.  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Savage,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Yates, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  182:  Ms.  Martin  of  IlUnois. 

H.R.  370:  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.R.  638:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  770:  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Lungreh, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
GoLDWATER.  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  E>ornan  of  California,  and 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

H.R.  1053:  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mrs. 
Byron,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Skel- 
TON,  Mrs.  Snowe.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.R.  1311:  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
EIrdahl,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  PuQUA.  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr. 
Ertel.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 


Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Sunla,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Hammerscrmidt.  Mr.  MncHXLL  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Hettbl.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Peyser,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne, 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Cor- 
rada. Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Ritter,  Mr.  Prost,  Mr.  Badham.  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler. Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Zef- 
eretti,  Mr.  Chappelu  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Marks.  Mr.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Antho- 
ny, Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  McClory.  Mi.  Leland, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr! 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hepner,  Mr.  Jep- 
PORDS,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  C:rockett.  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der, and  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  1335:  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.R.  1337;  Mr.  Railsback.  Mrs.  Penwtcx. 
Mr.  Burgener.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Neal.  and 
Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  1432:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  1714:  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Hilkr,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Poclibtta.  Mr. 
Marriott,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Prost,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  and  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.R.  1989:  Mr.  Gibbons  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  2159:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Porsythk, 
Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  La- 
comarsino. Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Patterson,  and  Mr. 
Burgener. 

H.R.  2160:  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr  Gundersoh. 
Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Emery.  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio.  Mrs.  Snowe.  and  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  2326:  Mr.  Barnes.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  2420:  Mr.  Bapalis.  Mr.  McCollum, 
Mr.  HOTTO,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Pas- 
cell,  Mr.  PuguA,  B4r.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  C^happell,  Mr. 
Railsback,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  E^tans  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  MooRE,  and  Mr.  Mazzou. 

H.R.  2451:  Mr.  SMrni  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
McCollum.  Mr.  Butl^,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Fountain,  and  Mr.  Mazzou. 

H.R.  2561:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Itx. 
FuquA.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Robbbts  of 
Kansas,  and  Mr.  Jbpforos. 

H.R.  2841:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California  and 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr. 

HJ.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Derrick. 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Guybr.  Mr.  Fountain.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Yatroh, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 
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April  2,  1981 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  16,  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYSR 


The  Right  Reverend  John  T.  Walker, 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Washington  and 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral,  Washington,  D.C., 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

Almighty  God,  we  bow  before  Thee  in 
gratitude  for  this  Nation,  its  leaders,  and 
its  people.  We  seek  Thy  blessing  on  the 
enterprise  begun  here  in  the  name  of  lib- 
erty, and  we  earnestly  pray  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  who  serve  the  people  of 
this  land. 

We  especially  thank  you  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  survived 
the  attempt  on  his  life  and  pray  that 
You  will  continue  to  be  with  him  and 
with  those  others  felled  with  him.  May 
Your  healing  powers  flow  in  them  and 
Your  love  and  mercy  be  with  their 
families. 

As  this  Senate  begins  its  work  today, 
we  especially  pray  that  Your  spirit  will 
be  in  and  with  them,  reminding  them  of 
the  need  to  show  compassion  for  the 
hungry,  the  homeless,  and  the  suffering. 
As  they  struggle  with  the  economic  and 
international  problems  that  beset  us.  may 
they  never  forget  the  children  of  th« 
Nation  and  the  world  who  need  our  spe- 
cial attention. 

And  finally,  O  Lord,  lead  us  along  the 
paths  of  peace.  Grant  us  the  courage  and 
the  wisdom  to  make  the  diflQcult  deci- 
sions by  which  alone  our  peace  may  be 
secured.  Sustain  in  us  the  hope  that  the 
day  will  soon  come  when  all  our  people, 
with  all  of  our  diversity  intact,  will  know 
the  blessings  of  liberty.  Justice,  and  tran- 
quillity. 

In  the  name  of  God  we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT   pro  tempore.   The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


WELCOME   TO   THE   EPISCOPAL 
BISHOP  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  welcoming  the  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Washington. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  request  for  time  on  this  side. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  have 
any  request  for  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  no  request  for 
time  unless  the  Senators  from  Ohio  and 
Illinois  would  like  time.  I  have  a  state- 
ment I  should  like  to  make  during  the 
time  of  the  leader. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  had  intended  to 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen),  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in 
connection  with  a  coUoquy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  are  two 
special  orders,  one  for  the  Senator  from 
Arkans£is  'Mr.  Bumpers)  and  one  for  the 
Senator  from  Iowa   (Mr.  Jepsen). 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  time  of  the  majority  leader  on  this 
side  to  Senator  Jepsen,  to  be  used  as  he 
desires  in  connection  with  his  special 
order.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  do  that. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 


GAYLORD  NELSON— CLASS 
PERSONIFIED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  was  one  of  the  finest  persons 
who  ever  served  in  the  Senate.  A  man 
of  strong  and  deep  convictions  and  great 
strength  of  personal  character,  he  was 
also  one  of  the  most  liked  of  our  col- 
leagues. No  Senator  could  have  asked  for 
a  better  person  to  serve  with. 

Gaylord  Nelson  was  defeated  last  No- 
vember by  an  eyelash.  He  has  taken  his 
defeat  in  stride  without  any  bitterness 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  aplomb.  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  has  class. 

Now  he  is  working  with  the  Wilderness 
Society,  pursuing  his  life-long  conserva- 
tion interest. 

People  magazine  has  just  done  an  arti- 
cle about  his  elections  and  his  defeat  and 
his  attitude  toward  them.  It  is  a  reveal- 
ing and  complimentary  piece  of  journal- 
ism. It  could  not  be  about  a  nicer  person. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  People  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

A  VExraAN  Senator  Comes  to  Terms  With 
His  Gravest  Pear:  Deteat  at  the  Polls 

(By  Oaylord  Nelson) 
Nobody  likes  to  take  a  licking.  When  you 
run  for  office  11  times,  you've  gone  through 
the  discipline  11  times  of  paying  you're  mak- 
ing as  hard  a  fight  as  you  can  make  but  you 
might  lose  It.  You've  sort  of  steeled  yourself 
to  face  up  to  the  possibility  of  defeat.  StlU, 
after  32  years  of  dolne;  what  you  most  love  to 
do  m  life,  It's  a  substantial  shock  to  face  up 
to. 

I  felt  all  along  this  was  a  tough  year.  Even 
though  three  weeks  before  the  election  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  Milwaukee  Senti- 
nel showed  me  with  20  percentage  point  leads 
I  saw  there  were  14,  15  percent  undecided, 
and  I  could  anticipate  a  fKwslblllty  oC  de- 
feat. I  thought  the  odds  were  against  It,  and 
they  were.  But  then  It  fell  apart  after  the 
President's  debate  with  Mr.  Reagan.  You 
could  feel  It  happen.  At  10:30  election  night, 
when  I  was  carrying  Milwaukee  only  56-44, 
I  knew  It  was  all  over.  I  v/as  with  my  wife, 
Carrie  Lee,  my  three  children  and  eight  or 
10  friends.  It  wasn't  until  two  o'clock  In 
the  morning  when  I  was  absolutely  certain, 
and  then  I  Just  said.  "This  Is  It.  It's  all  over, 
we're  defeated."  There  weren't  any  tears,  and 
people  went  to  bed  about  three  o'clock.  I 
thought  It  was  particularly  Important  to 
have  the  kids  and  family  together  then. 
Everybody  did  well,  and  I  was  proud  of  them. 

You  know,  I've  wanted  to  be  In  politics 
since  the  time  my  dad,  a  country  doctor  In 
northwestern  Wisconsin,  took  me  to  hear  Bob 
La  PoUette  speak  from  the  back  of  a  train. 
I  was  8  or  9  years  old  at  the  time.  I  remem- 
ber I  didn't  understand  the  speech,  but  the 
gestures  and  the  noise  were  impressive  and 
on  the  way  back  my  dad  asked  me  whether 
I  wanted  to  be  in  politics.  I  said  yes,  but 
that  I  was  afraid  by  the  time  I  grew  up  Bob 
La  PoUette  would  settle  all  the  problems  and 
there  would  be  nothing  for  me  to  do.  Thirty 
years  later.  In  1958,  my  dad  was  at  the  state 
Democratic  convention  In  La  Crosse.  He  was 
81  years  old,  and  he.  had  a  stroke  that  night, 
and  I  was  a  gubernatorial  candidate  and  the 
keynote  speaker.  The  last  words  he  said  to 
me  were,  "Do  you  think  young  Bob  La  Fol- 
lette  left  enough  problems  behind  for  you  to 
solve?"  Since  I  was  a  boy  I  had  dreami-d 
about  being  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  I  never 
thought  It  would  happen.  And  then  It  did. 

So  I've  said  to  hell  with  the  disappoint- 
ment. It's  in  the  past.  I've  had  a  marvelous 
career,  I've  enjoyed  what  I've  done,  and 
there's  no  reason  to  be  fussing  and  worrying 
about  what's  past.  When  I  lost,  I  did  not  per- 
mit myself  to  mope  around  about  it.  If  you 
do  that  you're  Just  eating  away  at  yourself 
and  spoiling  your  life.  You  have  to  say  It's 
over  with,  and  look  into  the  future.  Since 
I  got  the  opportunity  to  get  Into  the  environ- 
mental field,  which  I  had  spent  a  political 
career  on  anyway.  It  hasn't  been  a  big  prob- 
lem for  me.  I'm  enjoying  what  I'm  doing. 
I  love  It. 

Of  course  it's  different  now.  When  I'm  up 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  I  see  old  friends  In  the 
Senate,  I  think  It  would  be  fun  to  be  In- 
volved In  the  fight.  Every  time  I've  been  over 
there  when  a  roll  call  bell  rings,  all  of  a 
sudden  I'm  alerted  to  think  that  they're 
calling  me,  when  the  fact  is,  they  aren't. 


'  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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My  staff  people  faced  a  docker  when  I 
lost  the  election.  They  came  to  the  Hill  be- 
cause they  loved  politics,  and  suddenly  there 
are  thousands  like  them  around  this  town, 
and  there  aren't  that  many  openings.  I've 
tried  to  help  with  recommendations  and 
telephone  calls.  That  part  is  very  troubling 
to  me  because,  after  all.  I  was  lucky.  There 
was  no  financial  problem.  My  wife  and  I  are 
pretty  conservative  and  always  save  some 
money.  And  neither  of  us  will  miss  Invita- 
tions to  the  White  House  or  embassies. 
They're  the  most  boring  events  that  anybody 
ever  contrived.  So  are  those  obligatory  din- 
ners In  the  state  where  the  senator  Is  the 
guest  of  honor:  three  speakers,  finally  they 
introduce  you  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  then 
you  speak,  and  you've  shot  four  or  five  hours. 
10  say  nothing  of  the  time  getting  there  and 
leaving,  and  it  turns  out  to  have  been  the 
20th  event  by  the  same  economic  Interest 
group  around  the  state  that  year,  and 
they're  the  same.  I  won't  have  to  go  though 
that  again. 

Unfortunately,  a  large  amount  of  the  work 
of  a  U.S.  senator  has  nothing  to  do  with 
legislating.  You're  meeting  every  day  with 
the  state  delegations  that  staff  people  could 
Just  as  easily  see.  There  are  too  many  roll 
calls — 600  one  year,  a  tremendous  waste  of 
time.  You  also  spend  too  much  time  running 
back  to  your  state.  The  public  demand  to 
show  yourself  makes  it  Impossible  for  a  leg- 
islator to  give  serious  thought  to  Important 
issues. 

But  I  miss  the  Senate.  I  love  the  legislative 
process  and  I  love  the  participation  in  deci- 
sion making,  as  who  wouldn't?  I've  been  in- 
volved In  the  biggest  issues  of  the  past  18 
years — the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Earth  Day  and  Watergate,  and  all 
the  foreign  policy  and  domestic  issues.  It's 
been  a  challenge  and  it's  been  fun. 

You  always  wonder  after  a  defeat  whether 
you  might  have  done  more,  campaigned  hard- 
er, spent  a  little  more  time  at  it.  But  poli- 
tics is  such  an  all-consuming  business  that 
you  must  set  some  limits  on  how  much 
you're  going  to  do.  I  suppose  it's  becoming  a 
Job  In  which  everybody  ought  to  be  single: 
Your  constituents  will  be  your  family  and 
you'll  Just  be  at  it  all  day  and  all  night, 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  But  If  that's  the 
case,  I'd  say  to  he!!  with  it.  I'd  give  up  the 
Job  before  I'd  be  consumed  by  it  and  have 
no  time  for  my  family  at  all.  My  only  regret 
is  I  didn't  have  more  time  with  my  kids 
as  they  were  growing  up. 

For  18  years  my  wife  has  been  going  to  the 
theater  with  friends  or  alone.  Not  long  ago 
I  told  her  we'll  start  going  to  the  Kennedy 
Center  together.  Another  thing:  I've  had  a 
garden  every  year.  The  problem  was  that  the 
Senate  usually  recesses  in  August,  and  when 
everything  was  nming  into  fruition,  Id  b° 
back  in  Wisconsin  and  the  damn  garden 
would  turn  Into  a  weed  bed.  The  time  It 
needed  attention.  I  wasn't  here.  Well,  this 
year.  I  won't  be  gone,  and  instead  of  being 
beautiful  for  Just  June  and  July,  that  garden 
Is  going  to  be  beautiful  in  August. 


DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE  OP  VIC- 
TIMS OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  April  28  through  May  3,  1981, 
has  been  named  the  "Days  of  Remem- 
brance of  Victims  of  the  Holocaust." 
This  annual  event  is  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council, 
which  is  chaired  by  Elie  Weisel,  a 
teacher  and  author  and  a  survivor  of 
the  holocaust. 

As  part  of  the  national  observance, 
the  American  Film  Institute  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  is 


presenting  two  films  about  the  holo- 
caust. Both  films  will  be  screened  on 
April  28,  starting  at  8:45  p.m. 

Yesterday,  I  spoke  about  the  first  film 
in  the  series,  'Night  and  Fog,"  a  half- 
hour  documentary  on  the  concentration 
camps.  "Night  and  Fog  '  contrasts  actual 
black-and-white  footage  of  the  camps 
during  the  war  with  contemporary,  color 
shots  of  Auschwitz  today.  Its  factual 
tone  contrasts  dramatically  with  the 
story  tone  in  the  Institute's  second  film. 

This  second  film,  "The  81st  Blow,"  is 
in  Hebrew  with  English  subtitles.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  Jewish  boy  hving  in  the 
ghetto  who  suffers  a  merciless  beating — 
a  full  80  blows.  After  the  liberation,  he 
tells  his  story  but  nobody  believes  him, 
which  to  him,  of  course,  is  the  81st  blow. 
The  film  is  comprised  of  documentary 
footage  and  still  photographs  shot  dur- 
ing this  period,  and  the  narration  comes 
from  the  1961  Eichmann  trial  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  Long  Island  Press  said  of 
"The  81st  Blow:" 

Seeing  this  film  Is  not  a  depressing  ex- 
perience. It  is  a  memorial  to  the  spirit  and 
courage  of  those  who  survived. 

Mr.  President,  the  Days  of  Remem- 
brance perform  a  vital  function.  We 
must  remind  ourselves  of  the  holocaust. 
But  we  must  do  so  in  a  substantial  way, 
not  a  symbohc  way.  The  American  Film 
Institute  is  doing  what  they  can  to  com- 
memorate the  Days  of  Remembrance. 
What  can  the  Senate  do?  Is  there  no 
way  for  the  Senate  to  show  our  dedica- 
tion to  this  idea? 

Of  course  there  is.  We  can  take  this 
opportunity  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Treaty.  Mr.  President,  have  we  not 
waited  long  enough  to  take  action  on 
this  crucial  treaty?  Is  32  years  not 
enough? 

Thirty-two  years  is  more  than  enough. 
We  should  take  action  now  and  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  What  does  the  Senator  wish 
to  do  with  the  remainder  of  the  minority 
leader's  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  request  for  time  on  this  side.  I  pre- 
sume that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  have  their 
own  time,  so  I  yield  it  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader's  time  is  yielded  back. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  JEPSEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  pursuant  to  a  spe- 
cial order.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  also 
has  the  remainder  of  the  majority  lead- 
er's time. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  is  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
four  minutes  total. 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


OPPOSITION    TO     PROPOSED    P-15 
ACCOUTREMENT  SALE 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
come  here  today  to  review  the  issue  of 
the  proposed  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  ad- 
vanced missiles,  fuel,  and  sensor  packs 
for  use  on  the  62  F-15's  that  the  Saudis 
are  currently  buying  from  us.  I  shall 
examine  the  arguments  that  have  lieen 
advanced  in  favor  of  the  sale  in  detail 
and  then  show  why  there  are  compelLng 
reasons  for  stsmding  in  direct  opposition 
to  this  sale. 

Back  in  1978  when  the  Carter  admin- 
istration requested  the  original  sale  of 
the  advanced  F-15  fighters  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  very  serious  concerns  were  ral^d 
in  Congress  as  to  the  fighter  plane's  po- 
tential offensive  capability.  After  much 
debate,  the  proposal  was  finally  ap- 
proved, but  only  after  the  administration 
assured  us  that: 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested  nor  do  we 
intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  or  arma- 
ments that  could  Increase  the  range  or  en- 
hance the  ground-attack  capability  of  the 
F-15. 

Before  leaving  oflSce,  President  Carter 
violated  this  agreement  by  going  ahead 
and  requesting  advanced  equipment  that 
would  give  the  F-15's  the  capabilities 
mentioned  above:  Increased  range  and 
enhanced  ground-attack  capability. 

Because  of  the  serious  nature  of  the 
understanding  between  Mr.  Carter  and 
the  Congress  regarding  the  original 
sale  of  F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia,  one  might 
conclude  that  there  were  sound  and  com- 
pelling reasons  for  this  complete  reversal 
of  position  on  the  part  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. Let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
reasons  that  have  been  given  in  support 
of  the  proposed  sale. 

One  reason  used  to  justify  the  sale  goes 
as  follows: 

Currently  the  price  the  Saudis  charge 
for  oil  is  S4  per  barrel  less  than  OPEC's 
price.  Saudi  Arabia  increased  oil  produc- 
tion substantially  because  of  the  Iraq- 
Iran  War.  For  these  measures  they  have 
suffered  criticism  both  internally  and 
from  other  Arab  and  OPEC  member  na- 
tions. Do  not  these  actions  show  Saudi 
Arabia  as  a  moderate  member  of  OPEC 
with  friendly  intentions  toward  the 
Western  World?  Shou'd  we  not  seU  them 
the  eouipment  that  they  consider  neces- 
sary for  their  national  defense  to  show 
our  gratitude  for  their  perseverance  and 
to  encourage  them  in  these  actions  for 
the  future? 

There  are  two  strong  objections  to  this 
argument  that  spring  to  light  with  even  a 
cursory  look  at  the  facts  and  recent  his- 
tory. The  fact  that  the  Saudis  have  lower 
prices  than  the  OPEC  level  and  increased 
production  to  take  up  the  cuts  caused  bv 
the  Iraq-Iran  War  can  te  explained 
purely  by  the  mechanics  of  the  intema- 
t'onal  oil  market  and  Saudi  Arabia's  par- 
ticular oil  supply  situation.  Due  to  the 
Saudis'  large  oil  reserves,  it  Is  in  their 
best  interest  to  keep  world  oil  demand  as 
high  as  possible  as  long  as  possible.  The 
Saudis  are  one  of  the  few  OPEC  members 
who  plan  to  be  exporting  oil  well  into  the 
1990's.  It  is  in  their  best  interest  to  keep 
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oil  prices  lower  than  alternative  energy 
sources  and  thus  keep  up  demand. 

Converselj',  any  attempt  to  interpret 
Saudi  Arabian  actions  with  respect  to 
oil  price  and  demand  within  the  frame- 
work of  United  States-Saudi  Arabian  re- 
lations is  totally  unsupportable.  As 
Douglas  Feith  wrote  in  a  recent  article 
in  the  journal  "Policy  Review" — 

The  oil  market  speaks  plainly:  Nations 
that  render  political  concessions  to  the  Arab 
oil  regimes  are  spared  neither  price  nor  sup- 
ply headaches  when  those  regimes'  T>uslness 
considerations  Impel  a  cut  In  oil  production 
or  an  Increase  In  prices  ...  In  1978  and 
1979 — a  period  when  Washington  began  to 
pressure  Israel  strenuously,  courted  the  PLO 
and  sought  to  win  the  Saudis'  goodwill  by 
consenting  to  seU  them  P-15's— OPEC  oil 
prices  sk}Tocketed.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  tnat 
a  direct  relationship  exists  between  the  In- 
tensity of  US.  efforts  to  please  the  Saudis 
and  the  rate  at  which  America's  oil  woes 
Increase;  it  does  suggest  that  the  link  be- 
tween U.S.-Saudl  political  cooperation  and 
cheaper  oil  is  a  figment  of  theorists  at  odds 
with  the  lessons  of  both  history  and  eco- 
nomics. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  it  would  be 
in  our  strategic  interest  to  allow  the  Sau- 
dis to  arm  themselves  against  threats 
from  her  neighbors  and  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Such  a  move  might  serve  to  sta- 
bilize a  volatile  area  and  protect  oil  de- 
liveries to  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

This  view  is  utter  nonsense.  Saudi  Ara- 
bia is  not  currently  menaced  by  any  of 
its  immediate  neighbors.  Any  would-be 
aggressor  nations  are  sufficiently  de- 
terred by  the  current  strength  of  the 
Saudi  Armed  Forces.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  not  in  a  geographical  position  to  di- 
rectly threaten  Saudi  Arabia.  Given  the 
small  size  and  ineffectiveness  of  the  Saudi 
Armed  Forces  and  the  large  land  area  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  sale  of  the  P-15  equip- 
ment is  not  going  to  improve  their  de- 
fense posture  against  a  threat  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  effect  on  Middle  East  stability  is 
another  question.  In  the  past  32  years, 
Saudi  Arabia  has  been  involved  in  four 
armed  cwiflicts — three  of  them  against 
our  proven  ally  in  the  Middle  East:  Is- 
rael. Saudi  Arabia  would  not  be  able  to 
attack  Israel  on  a  1-to-l  basis,  but 
P-15's  equipped  with  improved  missiles 
and  other  advanced  equipment  would  be 
an  important  asset  in  a  pan -Arab  attack 
on  Israel. 

What  is  the  Saudi  attitude  toward  Is- 
rael at  the  present  time?  Only  last  month 
Saudi  leaders  called  for  a  holy  war 
against  the  State  of  Israel.  They  actively 
aid  the  PLO  and  its  worldwide  terrorist 
activities.  Saudi  Arabia  has  openly  op- 
posed the  Camp  David  accords,  con- 
demned Egypt  for  having  signed  the 
peace  agreements,  and  refused  to  take 
part  in  any  negotiations  that  could  lead 
to  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Saudis  have  gone  on  record  this 
month  as  opposing  any  attempts  by  the 
United  States  to  establish  facility  rights 
around  the  Gulf  region.  The  United 
States  needs  these  facilities  if  it  hopes  to 
in  some  measure  counter  the  growing 
threat  of  Soviet  incursions  into  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Thus  have  the  Saudis  opposed 
U.S.  attempts  to  insure  peace  and  sta- 


bility in  the  Middle  East  area.  Has  the 
request  for  the  equipment  packages  been 
tied  to  any  stated  assurances  on  the  part 
of  Saudi  Arabia  that  its  past  record  of 
opposing  U.S.  initiatives  in  the  area  will 
be  reversed?  No;  there  have  been  no 
public  assurances  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever. No  one  I  have  spoken  to  is  aware 
of  any  private  assurances.  Any  hopes  for 
a  change  in  any  of  the  Saudi  attitudes 
on  the  basis  of  this  sale  are  dubious  at 
best. 

Nostr  I  ahaU  (voint  out  reasons  why  this 
sale  is  not  in  «nb#  tiba^hprt-  or  long- 
term  interests  of  the  United  "State.s. 

Probably  the  greatest  threat  to  Saudi 
security  is  internal  Instability.  We  face 
a  danger  of  having  any  advanced  equip- 
ment that  we  sell  them  fall  into  un- 
friendly hands,  as  happened  with  the 
F-14"s  in  Iran.  We  have  constantly  re- 
lied on  our  technological  superiority  to 
counter  Soviet  military  quantity  advan- 
tages. Any  time  one  of  our  advanced  sys- 
tems is  compromised  the  U.S.  quality 
edge  is  further  eroded.  The  events  sur- 
rounding the  takeover  of  the  Grand 
Mosque  in  Mecca  last  year  showed  how 
unstable  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  is. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  concern 
about  the  possibility  that  this  sale  will 
only  encourage  the  Saudis  to  demand  ad- 
ditional offensive  equipment  such  as 
multiple  ejection  bomb  racks,  KC-135 
tanker  aircraft,  and  AWACS — airborne 
warning  and  control  system — aircraft. 
This  equipment  would  give  them  an  un- 
mistakable aerial  offensive  capability 
and  would  seriously  endanger  Israeli  air 
superiority  in  the  event  of  another  Arab- 
Israeli  War. 

Further  such  a  sale  would  break  a 
commitment  we  made  to  Israel.  In  1378. 
when  the  original  sale  of  the  F-15's  was 
approved,  we  gave  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment our  assurances  that  no  sale  of  of- 
fensive equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  would 
be  contemplated.  This  understanding 
was  made  public  and  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  sale  was  contingent  on  this 
understanding.  Yet  the  administration 
is  contemplating  turning  on  this  commit- 
ment to  the  only  consistent  friend  we 
have  in  the  entire  area. 

No  one  here  needs  to  be  reminded 
how  importajit  our  relaticHiship  with  Is- 
rael has  been  in  the  last  30  years  to  U.S. 
strategic  policy.  As  I  have  shown,  there 
is  no  reason  to  undertake  this  action 
which  would  call  into  serious  question 
the  value  of  our  commitments  to  Israel. 

But  approval  of  the  sale  will  have  far 
wider  implications  on  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  made  a  com- 
mitment to  a  proven  ally  in  a  troubled 
and  vital  area  of  the  world ;  an  the  other 
hand,  we  are  proposing  canceling  that 
commitment  in  order  to  appease  Saudi 
Arabia  and  gain  an  uncertain  short-term 
advantage  in  the  name  of  misguided 
self-interests.  AVhat  are  our  other  allies 
and  friends  the  world  over  to  tiiink  of 
this  action?  Will  they  have  any  choice 
but  to  carefully  review  the  commitments 
that  the  United  States  has  made  with 
them  In  light  of  our  proposed  action? 
We  are  setting  a  serious  precedwit  If  we 
approve  this  sale  in  our  relaticms  with  the 
Saudis,  in  our  commitments  to  Israel, 


and  in  our  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

In  summarizing  the  points  I  have  made 
above,  I  must  restate  that  there  is  no 
valid  argument  to  be  made  for  the  sale 
of  this  aulvanced  equipment  for  the  Saudi 
F-15's.  Any  possible  improvements  in  our 
relations  with  the  Saudis  are  imcertain 
at  best.  The  potential  damage  to  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  is  certainly  more  concrete  and 
more  far  reaching. 

Mr.  President,  I  along  with  adl  our 
colleagues  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
this  support  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
strong  and  real  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  approve  an  action  which 
will  attempt  to  do  this  at  such  a  high 
cost.  We  must  not  abandon  our  lifelong 
ally,  Israel,  for  the  sake  of  an  expedient 
short  term  supposedly  self-interest  gain. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  now  for  1  min- 
ute to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Dixon). 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  amid  reports  that  the 
administration  is  currently  considering 
the  addition  of  an  early  warning  AWACS 
to  complement  the  attachment  of  sophis- 
ticated offensive  weaponry  to  the  more 
than  60  P-15's  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I 
again  rise  to  voice  my  opposition  to  the 
Increasingly  hardened  outline  that  de- 
fines the  administration's  plans. 

Mr.  President,  the  threats  that  this 
proposal  poses  to  Israeli  security  and 
Mideast  stability,  in  general,  should  be 
of  great  concern  to  all  Americans.  Not 
only  does  the  administration  propose  to 
supply  the  Saudis  with  the  capability  to 
attack  Israel  with  fighter  planes,  but  it 
also  offers  them  the  ability  to  fend  off 
Israeli  countermeasures,  survey  Israeli 
security  tactics,  and  pass  on  such  infor- 
mation to  Israel's  enemies  in  the  gulf 
region. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  such  an 
arrangement  could  have  a  profound  and 
perilous  impact  on  American  interests  in 
the  Mideast. 

I  urge  President  Reagan  fully  to  con- 
sider the  ramifications  of  such  a  sale, 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  contemplate 
most  carefully  any  proposal  brought  to 
us  that  pertains  to  arming  the  Saudis 
with  AWACS. 

(Mr.  CHAFEE  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
yields  whatever  time  he  needs  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  the  fall  of  the  shah 
2  years  ago  severely  hurt  American  in- 
terests in  the  Middle  East,  and  when 
Soviet  troops  invaded  Afghanistan  last 
year,  the  tension  of  the  region  was 
raised  even  further.  To  meet  these 
circumstances,  the  United  States  has 
committed  itself  to  increasing  its  pres- 
ence in  the  region  to  meet  the  Soviet 
challenge.  I  applaud  this  effort,  but  there 
is  a  right  way  to  do  it.  I  fear  that  we 
have  ignored  the  lessons  of  history  and 
we  are  about  to  embark  on  the  wrong 
path. 
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The  fall  of  the  shah  should  have 
taught  us  the  danger  of  selling  the  latest 
American  technology  to  unstable  re- 
gimes. In  1977.  the  Carter  administration 
attempted  to  sell  AWACS  to  Iran,  ex- 
plaining that  Iran  was  vital  in  meeting 
the  Soviet  threat.  State  Department  and 
Defense  Department  witnesses  all 
marched  up  to  Capitol  Hill  to  tell  us 
how  stable  Iran  was  and  how  minimal 
was  the  risk  of  the  advanced  technology 
b>eing  compromised.  By  1979,  however, 
American  flags  were  being  burned  in  the 
streets  of  Tehran,  and  the  secrets  of 
American-supplied  P-14's  and  Phoenix 
missiles  were  on  their  way  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Now,  2  years  later,  we  are  being  told 
that  Saudi  Arabia  needs  the  most  ad- 
vanced missiles  and  fighter-bombers  and 
AWACS  to  meet  the  Soviet  threat. 

I  agree  that  the  security  of  Saudi 
Arabia  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  United 
States.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  security 
of  the  United  States  is  the  primary  inter- 
est of  the  United  States,  and  I  am 
therefore  opposed  to  the  sale  of  the  latest 
armaments  and  the  most  sophisticated 
aircraft  in  our  arsenal  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
There  is  just  too  great  a  chance  of  the 
systems'  secrets  being  compromised  by 
defection,  accident,  diversion  of  tech- 
nological manuals  or  Soviet  intelligence 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  this  Is 
the  way  to  handle  it. 

Just  think  of  how  serioiosly  our  Na- 
tion's security  would  have  been  hurt  had 
the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Iran  been  com- 
pleted. 

I  appreciate  Saudi  Arabia's  concern 
for  regional  stability,  and  I  support 
America's  commitment  to  protect  Saudi 
Arabia.  But  let  us  make  our  relationship 
with  Saudi  Arabia  a  true  partnership, 
let  us  work  together  to  achieve  stability 
in  oil  pricing  and  supply,  let  us  work 
together  to  support  the  Egyptian -Israeli 
peace  treaty  and  to  suppress  the  radical 
and  terrorist  forces  in  the  region.  Work- 
ing together,  protecting  the  region  to- 
gether, and  expanding  together  the 
promise  of  the  Egyptian-Israeli  peace 
will  ultimately  bring  security  both  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Metzenbaum)  . 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President.  I  begin  by  warmly 
commending  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
his  lucid  analysis  of  this  complex  issue 
and  for  his  outstanding  work  in  bringing 
together  today  s  discussion. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
Senator  Jepsen,  who  is  a  gentleman 
and  an  able  Member  of  this  body. 

Our  purpose  here  today  is  to  discuss 
the  administration's  shortsighted  deci- 
sion to  provide  Saudi  Arabia  with  some 
of  the  world's  most  lethal  weaponry. 

This  is  a  bad  decision — a  dangerous 
decision  that  threatens  to  entrap  this 
Nation  and  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East  in  a  destabilizing  arms  race. 

It  is  a  decision  that  works  directly 
against  the  basic  interests  of  the  United 
States.    It    threatens    the    security    of 


Israel.  And  it  does  nothing  whatever  to 
enhance  the  stability  of  the  Saudi  Ara- 
bian monarchy.  In  fact,  the  sale  will 
endanger  Saudi  Arabia  by  forcing  upon 
that  country  the  status  of  a  front-line 
combatant  in  any  future  conflict  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  nations. 

I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  President,  to  dis- 
cuss at  any  great  length  the  broken 
promises  that  make  up  the  background 
to  this  sale. 

All  of  us  know  in  detail  about  the 
written  assurances  given  by  the  previous 
administration  in  May  1978  that  the 
Saudis  would  not  receive  this  offensive 
capability.  Without  those  assurances 
the  original  F-15  sale — which  I  stronglj 
opposed — would  never  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  Last  year,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  made  that  abimdantly  clear  by 
signing  a  letter  expressing  to  the  previ- 
ous administration  their  opposition  to 
the  specific  sales  that  will  soon  come 
before  this  body. 

That  letter  was  prompted  by  reports 
that  the  Carter  administration  was  pre- 
paring to  move  away  frwn  its  promises 
to  the  Congress  and  give  in  to  yet  an- 
other Saudi  "litmus  test." 

A  Saudi  spokesman  said  in  July  of 
1980: 

We  have  a  commitment,  a  firm  commit- 
ment .  .  .  and  we  expect  that  It  will  be 
fuiaued. 

As  a  candidate  for  President,  Ronald 
Reagan  publicly  asked  which  commit- 
ment would  come  first — the  public  com- 
mitment to  Congress  to  withhold  offen- 
sive weaponry  or  the  presumably  private 
commitment  to  the  Saudis  to  provide  it. 

Mr.  Reagan  pointed  out  last  Septem- 
ber in  a  speech  before  the  B'nai  B'rith 
forum: 

It  was  Mr.  Carter  who  agreed  to  sell  sixty 
P-15  fighters  to  Saudi  Arabia.  To  get  Con- 
gress to  go  along,  he  assured  that  these  air- 
craft would  not  have  certain  offensive  capa- 
bilities. Now.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  tells 
us  he  cannot  say  whether  this  commitment 
to  Congress  will  be  honored. 

Today,  candidate  Reagan  is  President 
Reagan  and  we  have  a  definitive  answer 
to  that  question.  Unfortimately  the 
answer  is  "No."  The  administraticm  will 
not  keep  the  promises  of  the  previous 
administration . 

Mr.  President.  I  can  understand  the 
sense  of  urgency  which  the  administra- 
tion feels  about  strengthening  our  posi- 
tion in  the  Persian  Gulf  regiwi.  But  let 
us  look  at  the  implication  for  that  posi- 
tion of  providing  the  Saudis  with  this 
advanced  hardware. 

First  let  us  remind  ourselves  of  just 
what  the  F-15  is. 

The  P-15— the  "Strike  Eagle"— is  not 
designed  as  a  status  symbol. 

It  is  not  just  something  to  fly  over 
a  crowd  oti  this  or  that  country's  inde- 
IJendence  day. 

The  F-15  is  the  world's  finest  fighter 
aircraft — by  far  the  most  sophisticated, 
deadly  plane  in  the  worid  today. 

The  administration  proposes  to  send 
these  instruments  of  death  to  the  one 
place  in  the  world  where  they  are  most 
likely  to  be  used. 


In  a  little  more  than  30  years,  Israd 
and  the  Arab  nations  have  fought  four 
bitter,  bloody  wars. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  participated  in  three 
of  them. 

In  1948,  in  Israel's  war  of  independ- 
ence, 21,000  Israelis  and  40,000  Arabs 
were  listed  as  killed,  wounded  or  missing. 

The  toll  for  the  1956  war  was  1,300 
on  the  Israeli  side  and  nearly  13,000 
for  the  Arabs. 

In  the  Six-Day  War  of  1967,  Israel 
took  more  than  5,500  casualties  and  In- 
flicted nearly  18,000  on  her  enemies. 

And  in  the  last  round,  the  Yom  Kip- 
pur  War  of  1973,  losses  on  both  sides 
grew  dramatically — 12.000  for  Israel, 
36.000  for  the  Arab  countries. 

Saudi  participation  has  not  been  ex- 
tensive but  only  because  the  Saudis  have 
not  had  much  to  contribute. 

With  this  sale,  they  will  have  a  mili- 
tary contribution — a  major  contribu- 
tion, to  make  in  any  future  Arab- Israeli 
conflict. 

I  have  heard  the  argimient  that  the 
Saudis  would  not  dare  to  attack  Israel. 
By  themselves,  perhaps  not. 

But  the  problem  for  Israel  is  not  a 
one-on-cme  conflict  with  Saudi  Arabia. 
It  is  a  concerted  attack  by  several  Arab 
countries  Saudi  Arabia  among  them. 

Consider  what  the  Saudis  themselves 
have  to  say  about  their  own  role.  In 
April  1978,  shortly  before  this  body  voted 
on  the  original  F-15  sale.  Prince  Pahd 
gave  an  interview  to  the  French  maga- 
zine Paris  Match. 

The  Prince  stated: 

Saudi  Arabia  allocated  aU  its  fmves  and 
strength  to  bring  about  victory  of  the  Arab 
rights,  their  honor  and  all  that  is  sacred  In 
their  eyes.  .  .  Tills  means  that  the  task 
entrusted  to  our  army  is  not  only  to  protect 
the  kingdom,  but  that  It  oould  intervene 
anywhere  that  our  national  duty  commands. 
Our  army  was  In  Syria — we  baTe  units  In 
JcK-dan  ...  All  this  shows  our  readiness. 

Prince  Sultan,  the  Defense  Minister, 
told  the  Christian  Scleiu%  Monitor 
around  that  same  time  that — 

All  we  own  Is  at  the  dl^xieal  of  the  Arab 
nations  and  wUl  be  used  in  tJie  battle  against 
the  common  enemy. 

Are  those  quotes  outmoded? 

Not  at  all. 

In  January  of  this  year,  Saudi  Arabia 
hosted  an  Islamic  Summit  Conference 
that  opened  with  a  prayer  for  divine  as- 
sistance to  help  the  Moslems  "cleanse 
Jerusalem  of  Jews." 

And  that  same  ccmference  concluded 
with  a  call,  issued  from  Islam's  hoUest 
place  by  the  Saudi  King  hims^.  for  a 
"Jihad"  or  holy  war  against  Israel. 

The  Saudis  would  not  attack  Israel? 

Maybe  not.  Perhaps  their  talk  is  Just 
bluster. 

But  one  thing  Israels  know  better 
than  any  other  people  in  the  wmid  is 
the  demental  truth  that  if  someone  says 
he  is  going  to  kill  you,  take  him  seriously. 

And  there  is  another  truth  involved 
here  as  well.  Regardless  of  Saudi  wishes, 
whatever  they  may  be.  their  own  vicrioit 
and  irresponsiWe  rhetoric  about  fighting 
"the  Zionist  enemy"  has  potentially 
moved  them  into  the  f(M*front  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict. 
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With  this  purchase,  the  Saudis  will 
have  the  world's  finest  fighter  aircraft. 

They  will  have  the  range  to  strike  at 
Israel. 

They  will  have  advanced  missiles,  ca- 
pable of  destroying  Israel  aircraft  from 
great  distances.  Those  missiles  will  neu- 
tralize a  large  part  of  Israel's  traditional 
advantage  in  skilled  and  experienced 
pilots — it  does  not  take  a  highly  trained 
pilot  to  push  a  button  and  head  for 
home. 

In  effect.  Mr.  President,  this  sale  is 
creating  a  new  military  front  for  Israel. 

The  administration  is  forcing  Israel 
into  billions  of  dollars  in  new  expendi- 
tures. Dollars  that  Israel  cannot  afford 
to  spend. 

And  by  providing  this  capability,  the 
administration  is  Issuing  an  open  In- 
vitation to  the  Arab  militants  to  force 
Saudi  Arabia's  hand  in  any  confronta- 
tion with  Israel. 

How  could  the  Saudis  refrain  from 
supporting  their  brother  Arabs?  If  they 
tried  to  do  so.  how  long  could  the  Saudi 
regime  survive?  And  if  that  happens, 
how  long  will  it  take  before  America's 
best,  most  advanced  weapons  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

We  should  know  better. 

We  should  have  learned  in  Iran  that 
supersonic  fighter  planes  cannot  protect 
a  government  from  internal  opposition. 

And  we  should  have  learned  that  it 
makes  no  sense  to  encourage  foreign 
governments  to  invest  in  prestige  items 
that  do  nothing  to  enhance  their  sta- 
bility and  their  capacity  to  meet  their 
real  defense  needs. 

The  Saudis  may  believe  that  they  are 
buying  prestige,  that  they  are  demon- 
strating their  leverage  over  U.S.  policy. 

But  what  they  are  buying  in  fact  is 
danger — prof oirnd  danger  for  themselves 
and  for  the  stability  of  their  vital  region 
of  the  world. 

And  what.  Mr.  President,  does  our 
country  stand  to  gain  through  this  sale? 

Are  the  Saudis  going  to  be  grateful 
enough  to  join  in — or  at  least  not  to  im- 
pede— the  Middle  East  peace  process? 
The  answer  is  no.  Only  this  week  Saudi 
Arabia  reaffirmed  categorically  its  op- 
position to  any  talks  with  the  "Zionist 
enemy"  until  the  1967  borders  are 
restored. 

Are  the  Saudis  going  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  an  American  presence  in  the 
Gulf?  No. 

Are  they  going  to  help  pay  for  our 
investments  in  their  security?  Not  a 
chance. 

Are  the  Saudis  prepared  to  recognize 
Israel's  right  to  exist?  Are  they,  in  other 
words,  going  to  begin  acting  like  a  re- 
sponsible and  mature  friend  and  ally? 
The  answer  to  all  of  these  questions  is 
a  clear  and  unambiguous  "no." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  oppose 
strengthening  Saudi  Arabia's  ability  to 
defend  itself. 

I  do  not  deny  that  Saudi  Arabia's 
security  is  a  vital  U.S.  interest. 

But  I  reject  the  notion  that  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Saudis  must  be  a  one- 
way street.  We  need  the  Saudis  and  their 
oil.  But  they  need  us  as  well.  We  are  the 
key  to  their  survival.  And  there  is  no 


reason  in  the  world  why  this  country 
must  bribe  them  with  weapons  to  per- 
suade them  to  sell  us  oil  at  $40  a  barrel. 

President  Sadat  of  Egypt  understands 
that.  Repeatedly,  he  has  urged  our  lead- 
ers to  stop  treating  the  Saudis  with  kid 
gloves.  Require  them,  he  has  told  us 
time  and  again,  to  show  due  respect  for 
America's  political  and  military  inter- 
ests. 

But  that  is  not  what  we  have  done 
and  it  is  not  what  we  are  doing. 

This  sale  is  a  signal— a  signal  that  this 
administration  can  be  bluffed  into  acting 
against  the  Nation's  own  best  interests. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  what  the  people 
of  this  country  expected  from  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Alexander  Haig. 

If  this  sale  is  approved,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  AWAC's  will  be 
the  next  "litmus  test"  of  Saudi-Ameri- 
can friendship. 

Providing  AWAC's  to  Saudi  Arabia 
would  ba  a  true  catastrophe  for  Israel. 
It  would  amount  to  a  reversal  by  the 
United  States  of  our  commitment  to  the 
security  of  a  loyal  and  courageous  demo- 
cratic ally. 

But  my  purpose  here  Is  not  to  talk 
about  a  future  prospect  that  is  even 
worse  than  selling  the  missiles  and  the 
fuel  pods. 

My  purpose,  Mr.  President,  is  to  say 
that  it  must  be  stopped  here — with  this 
proposed  sale. 

It  is  also  my  purpose  to  call  upon  this 
body  to  prevent  this  new  administration 
from  falling  into  a  trap  that  could  tragi- 
cally ensnarl  all  of  us — Americans,  Is- 
raelis, and  Saudi  Arabians  alike — in  a 
disaster  whose  consequences  cannot  be 
foreseen. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  <Mr.  Heflin). 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
lend  my  support  today  to  the  eloquent 
statement  of  my  colleagues.  I  have  seri- 
ous concerns  over  the  consequences  of 
this  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  In  its  present 
form.  I  believe  that  it  does  not  help  to 
stabilize  the  present  regime  in  Riyadh, 
and  more  importantly,  it  does  not  bolster 
our  own  security  interests  in  this  vital 
region  of  the  world.  But,  without  a 
doubt,  it  undermines  the  security  of  our 
one  true  reliable  democratic  ally  in  the 
Middle  East — the  State  of  Israel. 

I  would  respectfully  counsel  our  Presi- 
dent that  a  sudden  and  drastic  change 
in  our  policy  in  this  most  turbulent  area 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  weighed  and 
considered  extremely  carefully.  I  sup- 
port the  President  on  a  great  number  of 
his  initiatives  to  improve  the  economic 
and  strategic  position  of  the  United 
States,  but  a  careful  evaluation  of  this 
proposed  sale  is  needed  and  is  premature 
at  this  point. 

Some  have  argued  in  the  past  that  we 
must  provide  Saudi  Arabia  whatever  it 
asks  of  us  because  that  regime's  "mod- 
erate" oil  policies  have  proved  it  to  be 
one  of  our  closest  friends.  I  believe  that 
a  close  analysis  of  Saudi  Arabia  oil  pric- 
ing and  supply  policies  will  show  that 
this  is  highly  questionable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recobd,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  an  article  by  Peter 
Lubin.  "Taming  the  Saudis."  which  ap- 


peared in  the  National  Review,  and  the 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  Ho- 
bart  Rowen,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post.  The  article  and  letter 
raise  issues  that  need  careful  study 
about  the  nature  of  United  States-Saudi 
relations.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  see  it,  these  sales  cannot  be 
justified  in  terms  of  the  legitimate  de- 
fense needs  of  Saudi  Arabia.  They  do  not 
need  conformal  fuel  tanks  (which  dou- 
bles the  range  of  the  F-15's)  or  state  of 
the  art,  air  to  air  missiles  to  defend  their 
oil  fields.  For  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
Saudi  Arabians  cannot  defend  them- 
selves from  any  credible  threat,  no  matter 
how  much  equipment  we  provide  them. 
We  should  not  delude  ourselves — only  the 
United  States,  in  conjunction  with  our 
western  allies,  including  Israel,  have  the 
ability  and  will  to  defeat  Soviet  or  radi- 
cal Arab  military  moves  on  the  oil  fields. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
worried  about  the  implications  of  this 
sale  of  our  embattled  ally.  Israel.  The 
history  of  Saudi  Arabian  military  ad- 
ventures since  1948  leaves  Uttle  doubt  but 
that  these  offensive  weapon  systems  are 
most  likely  to  be  used  against  Israel. 
Squeezed  by  high  inflation  rates  and 
mihtary  expenditures,  Israel  cannot  keep 
up  with  the  type  of  arms  race  which  we 
are  fueling  in  the  region.  The  sale  is  the 
wrong  message  to  be  sending  a  reliable 
ally. 

I  strongly  urge  the  administration  to 
re-examine  and  scrutinize  the  impact  of 
the  sale  of  AWAC's,  air  to  air  missiles, 
and  conformal  fuel  pods  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
I  simply  fail  to  understand  how  the  pres- 
ent package  of  military  sales  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  can  help  Saudi  Arabian,  Israeli 
or  ultimately  U.S.  security. 
ExHiBtr  1 
Taming  the  Saudis 
(By  Peter  Lubln) 

When  the  Carter  "Administration  was  fi- 
nally put  out  of  Its  misery  last  November, 
there  was  gloom  among  the  Al  Saud,  the 
family  that  owns  and  rules  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  Saudis  had  enjoyed  four  uninterrupted 
years  of  bullying  and  bamboozling  the 
American  government.  The  lead  role  (In  a 
star-studded  cast)  was  played  by  Jimmy 
Carter,  who  gushed  with  gratitude  when- 
ever the  Saudis,  for  cold  financial  rea- 
sons, temporarily  raised  oil  production. 
A  supporting  role  was  played  by  National 
Security  Advisor  Brzezlnskl.  who  con- 
fided to  the  New  York  Times  last  March  that 
we  had  no  reason  either  to  "fear  or  deplore" 
an  "Islamic  renaissance."  and  who  envisioned 
a  natural  partnership  with  Islam  to  protect 
the  Gulf.  (No  wonder  a  journalist  In  Riyadh 
described  Brzezlnskl  as  "a  man  after  Crown 
Prince  Fahd's  own  h'^irt. ">  There  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Miller,  who  winged  his 
way  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  November  1979  hop- 
ing, as  he  put  It.  to  convince  "our  friends" 
in  the  Gulf  that  there  was  no  reason  to  raise 
prices  further  after  the  glpantlc  boost  of  the 
previous  June  ("It's  unrealistic  not  to  expect 
some  upward  adjustment  In  prices,"  said  a 
chastened  Mr.  Miller  on  the  plane  home). 
There  was  Secretary  of  Energy  Duncan,  whose 
Saudi  pilgrimage  took  place  In  late  February 
1930.  to  beg  for  royal  assent  to  our  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  (permission  denied).  And 
on  location  in  Riyadh  there  was  Ambassador 
John  C.  West.  Mr.  West  began  his  service  by 
obtaining  a  Job  for  a  close  friend.  Crawford 
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Cook,  in  the  Saudi  lobbying  machine,  and 
ended  his  tour  with  a  valedictory  that  ad- 
monished, not  the  Saudis,  but  his  own  gov- 
ernment for  failure  to  satisfy  every  Saudi 
demand. 

All  this  abasement  before  the  Saudis  has 
taken  place  in  an  atmojphcie  of  myth.  cJiche. 
and  received  ideas  in  which  Saudi  Arabia 
is  repeatedly  described  as  "moderate."  "pro- 
Western,"  and  "friendly."  No  evidence  Is  ever 
adduced  for  these  epithets,  but  they  stick 
nonetheless.  On  a  recent  CBS  program  on 
Saudi  Arabia,  for  example.  Ambassador  West 
described  U.S. -Saudi  relations  as  "good  faith, 
good  friendship,  and  what  I  call  that  special 
relationship."  An  unsuspecting  listener 
might  assume  that  West  had  evidence  for 
this.  Unfortunately,  that  listener  would  be 
wrong. 

The  OPEC  quasl-cartel  operates  to  mulct 
the  West  of  tens  of  billions  more  each  year 
than  would  be  received  were  there  no  limit 
on,  and  manipulation  of,  supply  by  Its  mem- 
bers. And  the  key  villain  is  Saudi  Arabia, 
because  that  country,  not  Libya,  not  Nigeria, 
not  Venezuela.  Is  keeping  many  millions  of 
barrels  off  the  world  market.  It  Is  foolish  to 
applaud  the  Saudis  for  producing  "close  to 
capacity"  when  they  have  deliberately  and 
severely  restricted  that  capacity  themselves. 
The  Saudis  have  broken  every  agreement  on 
oil  they  have  entered  into  since  the  Teheran 
Agreement  of  1971.  As  energy  economist  Mor- 
ris Adelman  puts  it:  "There  were  repeated 
unilateral  revisions,  and  It  [the  Teheran 
Agreement  |  was  finally  discarded  In  Septem- 
ber 1973  .  .  .  Sheik  Yamanl  pronounced  a 
classic  epitaph:  'We  in  Saudi  Arabia  would 
have  liked  to  honor  and  abide  by  the  Teheran 
agreements,  but  .  .  .'  "  Under  cover  of  the 
"oil  embargo"  In  1973-74  came  the  fourfold 
rise  in  price.  In  1974  the  Saudis  kept  prom- 
ising to  lower  prices,  and  "they  repeatedly 
raised  prices.  Twice  Mr.  Kissinger  flew  Into 
Riyadh  and  announced  that  he  and  his  friend 
the  King  agreed,  prices  should  be  lowered. 
Each  time  prices  were  raised"  (Adelman). 

In  1974  the  United  States  undertook  to 
guarantee  Saudi  security,  and  the  Saudis 
agreed  to  produce  at  current  capacity,  a 
promise  never  kept.  In  late  1978  the  Saudis 
extracted  a  further  American  pledge — not 
to  fill  the  strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  In 
turn  the  Saudis  would  keep  production  up 
close  to  10.5  million  barrels  a  day.  So  they 
did — for  seven  weeks.  On  January  20,  1979. 
as  Iranian  production  collapsed,  the  Saudis 
slashed  their  output  by  a  full  two  million 
barrels.  In  the  ensuing  panic  buying  and 
spot-market  runup,  prices  rose  more  in  five 
weeks  than  they  had  in  the  previous  five 
months.  Having  accomplished  their  aim.  the 
Saudis  raised  production  by  one  million 
barrels.   Again   Adelman: 

The  net  result  of  Saudi  maneuvers,  con- 
certed with  their  neighbors  between  Octo- 
ber 1978  and  mld-1980,  |was|  to  Increase  the 
price  of  oil  from  $12  to  $30  [now  $32  and 
upj.  At  any  moment  they  could  have  put 
the  price  down  to  any  desired  level  by  raising 
output  to  capacity,  announcing  they  would 
maintain  that  output  and  even  Increase  it 
by  gradually  investing  to  ral.se  capacity. 

The  Saudis  are  the  major  obstacle  to  an 
American  presence  In  the  Gulf.  They  expect 
us  to  defend  them,  but  only  on  their  terms, 
with  the  means  they  choose,  no  matter  how 
dlflicult  or  dangerous  that  makes  our  task. 
The  Saudis  are  terrified  of  any  resolute  dis- 
play of  American  power  near  them:  thus 
they  sponsored  a  resolution  at  Islamabad 
in  May  condemning  the  American  hostage 
rescue  attempt.  By  hlrinj  Pakistani  merce- 
naries, by  buying  German  tanks  and  French 
planes,  they  hope  to  build  an  armory  that 
will  make  them  independent  and  able  to 
keep  the  Americans  from  establishing  a  pres- 
ence nearby.  They  do  not  seem  nearly  as 
concerned  about  the  Soviet  over-flights  they 
permit  to  Aden  and  Ethiopia,  and  they  have 


allowed  Sovlet-bullt  tanks  to  be  unloaded 
at  Saudi  ports  for  transshipment  to  Iraq. 
While  the  Saudis  have  backed  Iraq's  In- 
vasion, though  Iraq  Is  linked  to  the  Soviets, 
the  Saudis  are  not  benevolently  Inclined 
toward  smaller  neighbors.  Saudi  Arabia  Is 
the  leading  local  bully  and  troublemaker, 
detested  and  leared  by  Oman  and  the 
sheikhdoms.  The  Saudis  backed  the  Marxist- 
supported  Dhofar  rebeUlon.  They  have 
pressed  territorial  claims  on  both  Abu  Dhabi 
and  Oman.  They  have  meddled  with  Ameri- 
can arms  shipments  to  North  Yemen,  which 
led  the  Yemenis  to  look  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
arms. 

SAUDI    "MODERATION" 

On  Israel  the  Saudis  are  as  implacable  as 
Syria  or  Iraq.  Twice  In  recent  months  they 
have  called  for  Jihad,  a  word  that,  despite 
the  attempt  of  our  State  Department  to  give 
It  a  soothing  gloss,  means  exactly  what  it 
says:  warfare  by  all  means,  inclualng  mili- 
tary force.  The  flavor  of  Saudi  "moderation" 
can  be  gauged  from  their  description  of 
Jerusalem  as  "purely  a  genuine  Arab  and 
Islamic  city.  Thus  it  has  been  (cr  thousands 
of  years,  and  thus  it  should  remain  forever." 
Loyalty  to  a  fellow  Moslem  (who  massacred 
hU  Christian  subjects)  has  led  the  Saudis  to 
give  refuge  to  Idi  Amln.  The  Saudis  sub- 
sidize the  most  notorious  of  terrorists;  the 
Arab  who  recently  killed  15  and  wounded  85 
by  bombing  a  hotel  in  Kenya  escaped,  his 
deed  accomplished,  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

All  this  activity,  however.  Is  muffled  In  a 
vast  Saudi  disinformation  and  propaganda 
effort,  aided  by  Westerners  with  financial  ties 
to  the  Saudis.  There  are  two  themes.  The 
first  is.  "we  are  doing  you  a  favor"  by  "pro- 
ducing more  oil  then  we  [need,  want)"  so 
"don't  Jeopardize  this  'special'  relationship." 
Note  Yamanl 's  recent  interviews:  "Don't  take 
the  Saudis  for  granted"  (Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal); "We've  gotten  no  sign  of  appreciation 
for  everything  we've  done"  (New  York 
Times);  "We  are  America's  number  on» 
friend"  (Time).  By  dint  of  constant  repeti- 
tion. Journalists  and  politicians  come  to 
believe   this  nonsense. 

But  the  evidence  shows  otherwise.  The 
Saudis  are  not  doing  us  any  favors.  Saudi 
pricing  in  OPEC,  like  the  pricing  of  lU  fel- 
lows, is  based  on  their  calculation  of  their 
"perfect"  (optimal  monopoly)  price.  Tliat 
price  will  tend  to  maximize  their  total  rev- 
enues over  time.  Each  OPEC  member  deter- 
mines its  "perfect"  price  at  any  moment 
by  taking  Into  account  the  size  of  its  re- 
serves, its  current  surplus  or  deficit,  the 
value  of  its  foreign  currency  holdings  and 
investments,  and  the  likely  production  re- 
sponse of  its  fellows  In  OPEC.  Absent  West- 
ern pressure,  that  Is  all  OPEC  need  worry 
about.  Of  particular  concern  to  the  Saudis 
is  demand  elasticity  for  oil.  As  the  producer 
with  the  largest  reserves  (whose  value  they 
wish  to  protect),  the  Saudis  must  worry 
about  too  precipitous  a  rise  in  price,  and 
thus  too  preclptlous  a  drop  in  demand.  These 
considerations,  not  some  phony  melodrama 
starring  "hawks"  and  "moderates"  are  what 
OPEC  price  differentials  are  all  about. 

Nor  are  the  Saudis  "producing  more  than 
they  need."  Detailed  studies  of  Saudi  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  show  that  they  al- 
ways manage  not  only  to  squander  the  sur- 
plus funds  that  may  initially  be  accumulated, 
but  end  up  needing  more.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  phenomenal  waste, 
corruption,  and  extravagence  of  recent  years 
will  continue.  Nor  have  the  Saudis  ever 
chosen  to  lessen  current  revenues.  They  may 
have  to.  however,  when  Iran  and  Iraq  re- 
sume prewar  production  levels.  Otherwise, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  price-cutting  and 
the  destruction  of  OPEC.  The  Saudis,  having 
previously  threatened  to  cut  as  many  as 
seven  million  barrels  a  day.  wUl  at  that 
point  cut  a  few  million  at  most,  and  expect 
to  be  applauded. 


Yamanl's  claim  that  by  slashing  produc- 
tion Saudi  Arabia  could  receive  as  much 
current  revenue  as  at  a  higher  level  of  pro- 
ductl.on  is  demonstrably  false,  yet  none  of 
the  Journalists  he  tells  this  to  has  bothered 
to  point  it  out.  Demand  elasticity  is  high, 
and  growing.  Professor  Robert  Plndyck  of 
MIT  has  noted  that  every  6  per  cent  rise 
in  oil  prices  results  In  a  drop  in  demand 
of  between  1  per  cent  and  1.8  per  cent. 
Another  way  of  understanding  this  Is  that 
for  every  OPEC  cut  In  supply  of  Ijetween  1 
per  cent  and  IB  per  cenl  In  the  total  amount 
of  oil  available  in  the  non-Communtst 
world's  market.  OPEC  can  impose  a  price 
rise  of  5  per  cent  and  still  "clear  the  mar- 
ket" (have  demand  equal  supply)  so  as  to 
avoid  problems  of  glut  and  price-cutting. 

Suppose  the  Saudis  were  to  cut  production 
by  four  million  barrels.  That  represents  about 
7.5  per  cent  of  non-Communist  world  pro- 
duction (assuming  Iran  and  Iraq  are  ex- 
iportlng  at  prewar  levels;  otherwise  four 
million  barrels  represent  about  8  per  cent). 
Using  the  lower  figure  for  demand  elasticity 
would  permit  the  Saudis  a  price  rise  on  the 
six  million  barrels  they  did  produce  of  about 
38  per  cent.  Using  the  higher  figure,  the 
rise  is  less  than  25  per  cent.  In  either  case, 
the  Saudis  stand  to  lose  tens  of  bilUous  of 
dollars  annually.  And  the  expMistve  Infra- 
structure for  natural  gas  collection  requires 
a  minimum  oil  production  of  eight  and 
one-half  million  barrels.  The  Saudi  subsidy 
to  the  FLO.  aid  to  Syria  and  Jordan,  and 
other  Dan-Arab  aid  amounts  at  most  to  a 
few  billion.  That  offers  a  measure  of  the  fi- 
nancial sacrifice  they  are  wllllne  to  make  on 
hehalf  of  fellow  Arabs  Why  should  we  believe 
th«t  the  Saudis  would  suddenly — for  ••politi- 
cal" reasons — risk  the  loss  of  many  times 
that  amount? 

Such  threats  tell  us  a  lot  about  the  Saudis. 
A  friend  would  never  say:  "Saudi  Arabia 
alone  ...  is  in  a  position  to  Inflict  very 
severe  damage  on  the  world  economy  as  a 
whole  or  a  selected  group  of  nations  .  .  . 
Definitely.  I'm  not  threatening.  You  threaten 
when  you  need  to.  Among  friends,  I  dont 
think  we  are  threatening." 

Yamanl's  bluster  is  as  hollow  as  his  bon- 
homie. For  as  a  number  of  economists  and 
other  commentators  have  noted,  there  is  no 
"oil  weapon."  A  study  "demystifying"  the 
oil  weapon  was  made  by  Douglas  Feith  In 
Policy  Review  (Winter  i981).  Being  fungible, 
oil  cannot  be  selectively  denied  to  one  coun- 
try or  group  of  countries.  The  only  way  to 
"Dunlsh"  Is  to  cut  production  massively,  and 
that  would  harm  any  producer  far  more  than 
any  potential  victim  among  the  Importing 
nations.  It  might  also  have  unforeseen  politi- 
cal consequences.  If  there  are  sound  eco- 
nomic reasons  for  raising  the  price  of  oU. 
or  cutting  production,  such  a  price  rise,  or 
such  a  cut.  will  take  place  In  any  case.  Tf 
such  a  price  rise  or  production  cut  Is  made 
to  "punish"  (I.e..  employed  as  a  "weapon") 
then  by  definition  it  would  go  against,  rather 
than  promote,  the  economic  interest  of  the 
oroducer  instituting  It.  Otherwise  It  would 
have  been  made  for  that  economic  reason. 
Unlike  Khomeini,  the  Saudis  have  not  shown 
a  taste  for  self-inflicted  wounds. 

ona  coal:   eaddi  cooPEBATioir 

Our  policy  should  be  to  obtain,  not  the 
chimera  of  Saudi  '•goodwill."  but  Saudi  co- 
operation, however  unwilling  that  coopera- 
tion will  be.  on  bases,  on  oil.  and  on  other 
matters.  Policy  should  be  rooted  in  under- 
standing that:  1)  Wahhabl  Islam  regards 
the  Christian  West  with  hostility,  but  that 
need  not  concern  us  overmuch;  2)  there  is 
no  "oil  weapon'^;  3)  the  Saudis  are  not  "do- 
ine  us  favors";  4)  politically,  economically, 
and  socially  Saudi  Arabia  remains  a  primitive 
tribal  kingdom,  advanced  only  In  the  t>ank- 
book  sense;  5)  the  Soviet  Union  has  strength- 
ened Its  grip  on  the  Saudi  perimeter;  6) 
Saudi  Arabia  may  have  to  be  "saved  in  spite 
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of  ItseU."  asd  while  we  understand  the  Sau- 
dis are  Incapable  of  protecting  themselvos, 
their,  vulnerability  must  be  brought  home 
to  them;  7)  the  Saudis  must  be  disabused 
of  their  InJBated  notion  of  their  own  sig- 
nificance vls-a-vls  America  and  the  West; 
8)  taming  the  Saudis  will  demand  both  In- 
telligence and  ImaginatlOD.  but  the  risks 
from  further  appeasement  are  too  great  not 
to  make  the  attempt. 

A  drastic  change  In  our  policy  toward 
Saudi  Arabia  is  essential,  beginning  with  a 
change  In  attitude.  Diplomatic  personnel 
posted  to  Riyadh  should  be  chosen  so  that 
those  with  a  chronic  case  of  furor  arablcus 
(a  peculiar  nervous  disease  first  diagnosed 
by  J.  B.  Kelly  n  Arabia,  the  Oulf,  and  the 
West),  are  carefully  selected  out.  Cabinet 
members  should  no  longer  rush  to  Riyadh, 
seeking  the  royal  indulgence.  No  more  danc- 
ing attendance  upon  Tamanl  on  his  various 
tours.  Instead  of  misplaced  gratitude.  Wash- 
ington can  by  appropriate  comments  demon- 
strate a  real  "appreciation"  of  all  the  Saudis 
have  been  doing  in  OPEC. 

We  should  proceed  with  plans  for  what- 
ever bases  we  deem  necessary — in  the  SInal. 
In  Oman,  and  elsewhere — explaining  to 
Riyadh  that  we  have  no  intention  of  court- 
ing disaster  simply  because  the  Saudis  may 
be  displeased.  There  is  a  basic  conflict  here 
that  cannot  be  blinked  The  Saudi:  fear  such 
bases  nearby  because  they  would  have  an 
Intimidation  value  (which,  of  course.  Is  a 
further  point  in  their  favor). 

Washington  has  been  worrying  aloud  about 
the  stability  of  Saudi  Arabia  ever  since  the 
collapse  of  the  Shah.  The  Saudis,  in  turn. 
have  been  quick  to  react  with  a  propaganda 
barrage:  Saudi  Arabia  Is  very  different  from 
Iran;  the  Saudi  royal  faxaWy  Is  revered  by 
all  Its  subjects:  its  devotion  to  Islam  is 
profound;  and  so  on.  Both  American  worry 
over,  and  Saudi  Insistence  upon,  the  "stabil- 
ity" of  Riyadh  are  beside  the  point.  Saudi 
stability  Is  not  intrinsically  desirable  to  any- 
one but  the  Saudis.  Continued  rule  by  the 
AI  Saud.  or  the  continued  existence  of  Saudi 
Arabia  in  its  present  borders,  may  or  may 
not  best  serve  the  Interests  of  the  oU-con- 
sumlng  world.  If  firm  Saudi  rule  promotes 
Western  access  to  Persian  Oulf  oil  at  reason- 
able prices,  then  let  it  be  encouraged.  But 
It  may  be  that  a  severe  shock  to  Saudi  com- 
placency, or  even  a  sustained  effort  to  keep 
the  Saudis  off  balance,  would  serve  Western 
interests  better. 

The  smug  belief  of  the  Saudis  that  no 
matter  how  they  behave  we  will  be  there  to 
protect  them  is  revealed  in  a  statement 
Yamanl  made  to  an  interviewer  from  Time: 
"You  are  not  protecting  us.  When  you  send 
your  airplanes,  you  are  defending  your  own 
Interests."  The  Saudis  have  not  yet  under- 
stood the  significance  of  General  Petrovsky 
In  Ethiopia,  Cubans  and  EUist  Germans  in 
South  Yemen,  Soviet  treaty  links  and  base 
rights  In  Syria  and  Iraq.  PLO  training  in 
Baku.  Tashkent,  and  Simferopol.  It  Is  long 
past  time  to  heighten  their  sense  of  unease. 
Further,  we  should  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween protection  of  oilfields  in  the  physical 
sense  and  protection  of  a  regime  or  a  coun- 
try. Since  the  Iranians  are  now  In  no  posi- 
tion to  harm  the  Saudi  oilfields,  one  simple 
and  elegant  way  to  demonstrate  our  studied 
insouciance  as  well  as  make  clear  our  dis- 
pleasure with  Saudi  behavior  would  be  to 
recall  our  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
Systems,  on  the  grounds  that  we  need  them 
for  our  own  use  (we  possess  only  twenty  In 
all). 

As  for  the  Saudi  demand  for  additional 
equipment  for  the  P-15s  that  Mr.  Carter 
granted  them,  that  demand  should  either  be 
rejected  out  of  hand  or  put  under  indefinite 
"review"  until  such  time  as  Saudi  behavior 
has  drastically  changed.  At  the  time  of  the 
original  plane  sale,  both  the  Saudis  and  the 
Carter     Administration     offered     assurances 


that  the  equipment  now  sought  (bomb 
racks.  Sidewinder  missiles,  fuel  tanks)  would 
not  even  be  asked  for,  much  less  granted. 
But  the  Saudis  are  convinced  that  In  their 
case  such  commitments  are  meaningless.  So 
great  Is  their  contempt  for  us  that  they  no 
longer  bother  to  conceal  It.  Prince  Faisal 
stated  on  Meet  the  Press  that  no  Iraqi  planes 
are  being  sheltered  in  Saudi  Arabia;  Am- 
bassador Alhegeland  recently  denied  that 
Sovlet-buUt  weapons  have  been  unloaded  for 
Iraq  In  Saudi  ports.  Both  men  knew  that 
Western  intelligence  sources  have  confirmed 
these  activities;  neither  thought  it  worth 
his  while  even  to  obfuscate. 

The  equipment  demanded  cannot  be  used 
by  the  Saudis  effectively  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  used  at  all.  It  will  be  used  against 
Its  leaser  neighbors  (Oman,  the  littoral 
sheikdom),  against  Israel,  or  possibly 
against  Western  forces  should  they  move 
decisively  into  the  region.  As  far  as  the 
Israelis  go.  even  if  they  decide  (for  reasons 
of  their  own)  not  publicly  to  oppose  the  sale, 
that  is  no  reason  for  it  to  go  through.  Such 
weaponry  makes  much  likelier  a  Saudi  role 
in  another  Arab-Israeli  round,  and  in  that 
case  virtually  guarantees  an  Israeli  pre- 
emptive strike.  Such  a  capitulation  would 
dishearten  the  Omanis,  who  hate  and  fear 
the  Saudis  and  have  been  ready  to  serve  the 
West  but  may  now  be  intimidated  by  a  dis- 
play of  Saudi  power. 

But  the  main  reason  for  denying  the  Saudis 
the  equipment  is  that  they  regard  the  sale 
as  "an  Important  test  case  In  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries."  Exactly.  After  two 
years  of  uninterrupted  and  astronomical 
price  hikes,  after  the  resolution  condemning 
our  rescue  mission,  after  the  efforts  to  deny 
us  bases,  after  the  open  calls  for  Jihad  and 
support  for  terrorism,  after  backing  the  Iraqi 
Invasion  of  Iran,  after  meddling  with  our 
arms  supplies  to  North  Yemen  and  facilitat- 
ing Soviet  bloc  supplies  to  Iraq,  after  the 
attempt  to  throttle  our  Strategic  Petroleum 
R?serve,  after  all  this  the  Saudis  want  to 
test  whether  America  will  Jump  once  again 
through  the  Saudi  hoop  If  we  do  so,  we  will 
signal  that  nothing  has  changed,  and  that 
we  continue  to  adhere  to  the  "doctrine  of 
common  Interest"  so  lucidly  analyzed  by 
J.  B.  Kelly: 

"All  that  the  constant  reiteration  of  the 
doctrine  of  common  interest  achieves  is  to 
convince  the  Middle  Eastern  oil-producing 
states  that  the  West  needs  them  as  much  as 
(or  even  more  than)  they  need  the  W-?it. 
thereby  confirming  them  In  their  hauteur 
and  their  illusions  of  power." 

Rejecting  the  Saudi  demand  would  be 
the  first  step  In  forging  a  coherent  strategy 
for  protecting  the  West's  Interests.  The  Im- 
mediate response  will  be  Saudi  bluster  and 
bluff,  of  the  kind  Crown  Prince  Fahd  offered 
In  the  newspaper  Al  Hawadlth:  "We  are  not 
compelled  to  be  friends  of  the  Americans. 
There  are  many  doors  wide  open  to  us.  he 
It  on  the  military,  technological  or  economic 
level.  .  .  .  We  can  easily  replace  the  Amer- 
icans." 

WHO    NEEDS    THE    GULP? 

But  Pakistani  mercenaries.  German  tanks. 
Tornado  fighters  will  not  really  fill  the  bill. 
Weapons  suppliers  are  not  as  easily  Inter- 
changeable as  Fahd  pretends  to  believe.  The 
American  equipment  already  acquired  by 
the  Saudis  would  be  greatly  dimini.shed  In 
usefulness  without  easy  access  to  American 
spare  parts.  American  technical  help.  Amer- 
ican training.  And  only  the  United  States 
offers  Saudi  pilots  extensive  tralnin;^  on 
simulators 

Should  they  proceed,  nonetheless,  not  to 
yield  on  policy  but  attempt  to  replace  us  with 
European  arms  suppliers,  we  have  the  means 
to  obtain  European  cooperation.  In  the  end 
the  United  States  could  do  without  oil  from 
the  Oulf;  Western  Europe  and  Japan  cannot. 


It  Is  our  allies'  advantage  that  the  Saudis 
be  brought  to  heel,  even  If  they  choose  not 
to  admit  It  publicly.  They  may  distance 
themselves  from  our  effort  (out  of  fear)  but 
should  not  interfere  with  it.  We  have  a  right 
to  ask  from  those  for  whom  we  are  protect- 
ing the  Gulf  that  they  not  persist  In  curry- 
ing Saudi  favor  at  our  expense.  The  American 
people  may  grow  weary  of  safeguarding  oil  to 
keep  German  or  French  or  Japanese  industry 
humming,  if  those  same  Germans  or  French 
or  Japanese  make  that  job  more  difficult. 

The  Saudis  will  also  attempt  a  rhetorical 
rally  of  the  Third  World.  But  the  speclous- 
ness  of  that  concept  can  be  exposed.  A  farmer 
In  Senegal  or  Brazil  has  more  to  gain  from 
our  efforts  to  protect  access  to,  and  hold 
down  prices  of,  Saudi  (and  OPEC)  oil 
through  political  pressure  even  than  the  Eu- 
ropeans. 

The  Arab  oil  states,  not  least  the  Saudis, 
also  employ  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  as  the 
perfect  diversionary  tactic.  How  dare  the 
West  raise  the  little  matter  of  oil  pricing  and 
production  (here  the  face  of  Faisal  or  Fahd 
assumes  an  aggrieved  air,  and  eyes  are  raised 
heavenward)  when  the  "Palestinian  prob- 
lem" has  not  been  solved  to  Arab  satisfac- 
tion? But  as  J.  B.  Kelly  has  noted,  even  if 
we  posit  the  total  disappearance  of  Israel, 
our  problem  with  the  oil  states  would  be 
exactly  the  same. 

The  past  two  years  have  given  us  a  good 
dose  of  what  the  Muslim  Middle  East,  un- 
adorned. Is  all  about.  The  Saudi  regime's 
legitimacy  comes  from  force  and  the  threat 
of  force.  Not  surprisingly.  It  responds  only 
to  pressure,   not  to  blandishments. 

As  long  as  the  Saudis  believe  that  our  only 
reaction  to  their  behavior  will  be  "economic" 
(I.e..  to  conserve  oil,  and  to  look  for  non- 
OPEC  sources),  they  will  behave  without  any 
constraints.  In  the  long  run,  a  decade  or 
more  away,  our  problem  with  OPEC  may  be 
well  solved.  In  the  short  run,  we  must  pro- 
tect the  major  oilfields  and  apply  pressure 
to  hold  down  prices  and  hold  up  production. 
That  is  why  any  energy  policy  must  Include 
a  strategy  for  taming  the  Saudis. 

Letter  to  the  Secretary   or  State 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  prepare  for  a 
"familiarization  trip"  to  the  Middle  East 
next  month,  may  I  be  bold  enough  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  bit  of  economic  mythol- 
ogy that  In  the  past  has  tripped  up  the 
experts? 

According  to  this  Imaglnery  view,  the 
friendly  Saudi  Arabians  are  so  anxious  to 
help  the  United  States  that  they  are  produc- 
ing more  oil — at  a  moderate  price — than  It 
serves  their  own  Interest  to  produce.  If  they 
were  less  sympathetic  to  the  United  States, 
the  story  goes,  they  would  keep  more  of  their 
treasure  In  the  ground  delaying  the  day 
that  desert  fields  run  dry. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  Saudis  do  a  marvelous 
PR  Job  to  perpetuate  this  little  bit  of  fiction. 
But  I  call  your  attention  to  a  fascinating 
dispatch — Feb.  5,  1981— in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  from  C.  L.  Cranford  in  Dha- 
hran.  Saudi  Arabia.  There,  at  a  seminar  at 
the  University  of  Petroleum  and  Minerals, 
Sheik  Ahmed  ZakI  Yamanl  was  taken  to  task 
by  one  of  his  fellow  countrymen  for  selling 
oil  cheaper  than  other  members  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries. 

Yamanl's  answer,  as  Cranford  said,  was  a 
lesson  In  International  oil  economics.  Other 
OPEC  countries  may  have  an  Interest  in 
boosting  oil  prices  as  high  as  possible  because 
their  supplies  will  run  out  falrlv  quickly, 
Yamani  pointed  out.  Algeria,  for  example. 
will  no  longer  be  an  oil  exporting  country 
by  1990. 

But  the  shrewd  Yamanl  told  his  Arab  ques- 
tioner that  the  Saudis,  with  huge  reserves, 
must  approach  things  differently,  maintain- 
ing moderate  prices  along  with  a  good  supply 
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so  that  the  West  won't  be  driven  too  quickly 
into  developing  oil  substitutes.  Their  policy 
Is  based  on  no  special  consideration  of,  or 
love  for,  the  United  States.  Rather,  It  In- 
volves a  search  for  a  price  high  enough  to 
reflect  "the  true  value  of  oU."  Yamanl  said, 
but  not  so  high  as  to  cause  a  rush  of  energy 
research  and  Investment  that  might  knock 
the  Saudis  out  of  the  oil  business  too  soon. 
"If  we  were  to  force  the  Western  countries 
to  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  alternative 
energy  resources,  it  would  take  7  to  10  years 
to  bring  about  some  results  of  these  Invest- 
ments, which  would  reduce  oil  demand  to  a 
level  that  would  affect  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
at  that  time  would  not  find  enough  markets 
to  sell  its  oil  to  meet  its  economic  demands," 
the  Harvard-educated  oil  minister  explained. 
Thus,  if  the  Saudis  were  to  lower  their 
production,  creating  a  shortage  of  oil  sup- 
plies, that  would  result  In  higher  prices.  In 
turn,  that  would  speed  the  West's  drive  for 
alternatives  to  oil,  cutting  demand  for  the 
only  conunodlty  the  Saudis  have  to  sell  on 
the  world  market.  And  that  would  be  some- 
thing that  the  Saudis  could  not  afford. 

Mr.  Secretary,  nobody  has  made  this  more 
explicit  than  'i'amanl  did  in  Dhahran.  So  as 
you  deal  with  Saudi  officials  on  security  mat- 
ters of  mutual  Interest,  remember  that  what 
they  are  doing  on  oil  prices  and  production 
is  based  on  their  best  calculation  of  what  Is 
In  their  own  best  economic  Interest,  period. 
We  don't  owe  them  anything  for  it.  But  If 
they  can  make  gullible  Westerners  believe 
their  oU-prlcIng  policy  Is  a  favor,  well,  that's 
an  extra  dividend  politically. 

A  bllnders-off  approach  to  the  Saudis 
should  make  it  easier  for  the  nation  to  de- 
velop an  explicit  national  policy  toward 
OPEC.  Happily,  your  administration  is  taking 
steps  to  Increase  funding  for  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve — a  move  the  Saudis  don't 
like.  You  also  have  the  support,  as  you  deal 
with  the  Saudi  government,  of  congressional 
Democrats  who  argue  for  the  first  time  that 
the  United  States  together  with  Its  allies, 
should  come  to  grips  with  OPEC,  and  who 
now  support  an  expanded  SPR  An  excellent 
•statement  along  these  lines  Is  Included  In 
f-he  recent  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
rjommittee. 

The  Saudis,  as  you  know,  Mr  Secretary, 
were  able  to  frighten  the  Carter  administra- 
tion Into  scrubbing  the  SPR.  Naturally,  the 
smaller  the  reserve  stocks  of  any  kind,  the 
greater  advantage  OPEC  can  take  of  even 
small  political  disturbances  in  the  Middle 
East.  "The  critical  Importance  of  reserves,  as 
the  JEC  report  notes,  can  be  seen  by  compar- 
ing the  sky-rocketing  of  prices  right  after 
the  Iranian  revolution,  and  the  contrasting 
calm  In  the  wake  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  when 
Inventories  were  at  a  record  level. 

Since  it's  a  long  flight  to  Riyadh.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, let  me  recommend  three  supplements 
to  your  departmental  briefing  papers. 

The  first  Is  a  great  book  on  the  Middle 
Bast,  titled  "Arabia,  the  Gulf,  and  the  West" 
by  Prof.  J  B  Kelly,  which  brilliantly  explains 
how  the  Arabs  for  years  have  bamboozled  the 
Western  powers  (Including  some  fellows  who 
used  to  sit  in  your  seat) . 

The  second  is  an  article  bv  Israeli  eco- 
nomist Eliyahu  Kanovskv.  visltine  professor 
at  Queens  College.  New  York,  entitled.  '"Mid- 
dle East  on — of  Diminishing  Importance?" 

A  third  Is  an  article  by  Douelas  Felth  of 
the    Washington    Center    for    International 
Security    with     the    gelf-exnlanatorv    title 
"The  Ara^j  Oil  Weaoon  De-Mvstlfied." 

Good  reading,  and  good  luck.  Mr.  Secretary. 
Sincerely. 

HOBAHT  ROWEN. 

Mr.  JFPSFN.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
vield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  Boschwitz) 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  portion  of  the  colloquy,  I  speak  for 


myself  and  for  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudmani  . 

I  read  from  the  UPI  and  UP  reports  of 
March  13,  1981,  which  outline  how  the 
Saudi  Arabians  look  upon  the  weapons 
they  are  purchasing. 

Saudi  newspapers,  in  reporting  on  the 
arms  deal,  have  said : 

We  are  arming  our  army  for  the  liberation 
of  the  plundered  lands. 

Two  Saudi  newspapers  reacted  yester- 
day to  the  criticism  expressed  in  Israel 
regarding  the  American -Saudi  arms  deal 
by  writing  that: 

The  Saudi  government  does  Indeed  In- 
tend equipping  its  army  in  order  to  liberate 
the   plundered   Arab   lands. 

In  an  editorial  published  on  March  12 
in  the  newspaper  "'Al  Yom,"  it  is  stated: 

Until  now,  we  have  sought  peaceful  ways 
for  the  return  of  our  lands,  but  the  arrogance 
and  boastfulness  of  the  Zionist  entity  have 
prevented  the  attainment  of  this  goal.  There- 
fore, we  are  arming  our  army  and  preparing 
It  fcr  the  liberation  of  the  lands  and  the 
holy  places. 

The  newspaper  "Al  Riyadh"  wrote  on 
March  12: 

The  campaign  of  vilification  by  the  terror- 
ist Menachem  Begin  began  when  the  present 
Israeli  leader  became  aware  of  Saudi  Arabia's 
determined  approach  to  fight  on  all  fronts, 
and  with  all  Its  strength,  against  Israeli  ex- 
pansionist plans  In  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  I  add  a  word  of  my  own 
by  saying  that  this  is  the  same  Mena- 
chem Begin  who  has  negotiated  peace, 
and  the  same  Menachem  Begin  who  has 
withdrawn  Irom  vast  areas  of  lands  that 
were  gained  after  the  war  of  1967. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  another  com- 
ment by  the  Saudi  newspaper  "Al  Ri- 
yadh." on  March  17  which  said  in  an 
article  concerning  the  AW  ACS: 

The  Zionist  have  to  understand  that  the 
Arabs  know  how  to  speak  the  language  of 
force. 

It  is  indeed  sad  that  by  hoping  to  arm 
these  countries  for  the  purpose  of  shar- 
ing stability  in  the  area  that  indeed  we 
may  be  accomplishing  the  opposite  end. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  tak- 
ing leadership  in  initiating  this  colloquy 
today. 

Many  of  us  have  expressed  privately 
and  publicly  our  concern  over  the  pro- 
posed sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  It  is  a  matter 
which  I  think  requires  deep,  in-depth 
analysis  of  its  impact  upon  the  stability 
of  the  Middle  East  and  in  particular  upon 
the  attitudes  that  have  been  expressed  by 
Saudi  Arabians  concerning  other  nations 
in  that  area. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  there  should  be  some  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Saudi  Arabians  if  we 
are  to  change  the  policy  that  was  initi- 
ated at  the  time  we  made  the  original 
agreement  to  sell  the  F-15's  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

I  will  be  speaking  in  depth  on  this  at  a 
later  time. 

But  I  do  commend  Senator  Jepsen  and 
those  who  have  taken  the  initiative  here 


today  again  to  raise  the  subject  and  to 
present  to  the  Senate  this  most  difficult 
issue. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  President  and 
the  new  administration  will  thoroughly 
review  the  total  implications  of  the  pro- 
posals that  we  have  read  about  to  date. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  respect- 
fully advise  the  Chair  that  there  will  be 
other  Senators  from  time  to  time  today 
who  will  be  coming  to  this  Chamber  ask- 
ing unanimous  consent  to  submit  their 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  BoscHwrrz.  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  regard  myself  as  an  authority  on 
the  issue  of  selling  P-15  enhancements  to 
the  Saudis. 

But  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  ex- 
press concern  about  the  pending  proposal. 
My  colleagues  have  raised  very  sig- 
nificant and  serious  questions  about  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  sale.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  the  administration  will  meet 
with  Senators  and  others  who  have  raised 
these  issues  and  take  steps  necessary,  in 
negotiations  with  the  Saudis  or  other- 
wise, to  allay  these  concerns. 

If  this  is  not  possible,  then  the  admin- 
istration should  seriously  consider  defer- 
ring the  sale.  It  is  my  judgment  that  such 
a  sale  presents  serious  policy  questions 
which  have  not.  as  yet.  been  satisfactorily 
resolved.* 

©  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  reiterate  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration's  decision  to 
sell  military  equipment  which  would 
significantly  enhance  the  offensive  capa- 
bility of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Air  Force. 
That  decision  repudiates  assurances  pre- 
viously given  to  the  Congress  and  need- 
lessly and  dangerously  increases  the  level 
of  armaments  in  the  vcriatile  Middle  East. 
When  the  administration's  plan  was 
announced  on  March  6. 1  announced  my 
intention  to  introduce  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  when  formal  notification  is 
received,  so  that  the  Senate  can  act  to 
reject  these  proposed  sales.  Already 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  joined  as 
cosponsors.  I  welcome  the  support  of 
additional  Senators  who  share  my  liellef 
that  these  sales  are  not  in  the  naticmal 
security  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  1978  the  Senate  nar- 
rowly approved  the  original  sale  of  F-15 
aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Many  Members 
supported  that  sale  only  after  receiving 
explicit  assurances  that  no  future  ac- 
tions would  be  taken  to  increase  the 
offensive  capability  of  those  aircraft.  As 
then -Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown 
declared  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee: 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested  nor  do  we 
Intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  or  arma- 
ments that  would  Increase  the  range  or  en- 
hance the  ground-attack  capability  of  the 
F  15. 

Notwithstanding  those  assurances,  the 
administration  now  plans  to  sell,  either 
immediately  or  after  further  discussimis 
and  study,  several  items  of  equipment 
that  vastly  improve  the  already  formid- 
able capabilities  of  the  P-15's.  The  con- 
formal  fuel  tanks  more  than  double  the 
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combat  range  of  the  aircraft.  The  AIM- 
9L  missiles  incorporate  major  technical 
advances  permitting  all-aspect  engage- 
ments. Aerial  refueling  and  airborne  sur- 
veillance systems — if  later  provided — 
would  be  dramatic  force  mxiltipliers 
which  would  further  enhance  the  offen- 
sive pKjwer  of  the  aircraft. 

Saudi  concerns  may  be  temporarily 
assuaged  by  this  proposed  sale,  but  what 
does  the  United  States  get  in  return  for 
repudiating  past  policy?  Any  change  in 
Saudi  policies  toward  Israel,  the  Camp 
David  agreements,  or  the  PLO?  Any 
change  in  Saudi  oil  price  policy  or  op- 
position to  the  American  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve?  If  these  sales  are  to  be  in 
our  own  national  interest,  we  should  re- 
ceive some  tangible  benefits — but  none 
have  even  been  promised. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
national  interests  are  served,  for  either 
the  short  term  or  the  long  run,  by  a 
policy  that  seeks  to  promote  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Middle  East  by  increasiDg 
so  dramatically  the  capabilities  for  war.« 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  very  short  statement  to  make  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration's  pro- 
posed arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  concerned  about  the  wis- 
dom, timing,  and  scope  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal. 

To  the  extent  that  there  is  a  felt  need 
on  the  part  of  Saudi  Arabia  for  addition- 
al arms,  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that 
our  Government  be  judicious  in  taking 
a  second  look  to  see  whether  the  pro- 
posed arms  for  sale  are  truly  needed.  I 
was  recently  impressed  by  an  article 
written  by  Steven  Emerson,  who  for- 
merly worked  on  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which 
presents  a  number  of  powerful  argu- 
ments that  have  led  me  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  that  Mr.  Emerson's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Salaams  to  the  Saudis 
(By  Steve  Emerson) 

Rumors  of  the  death  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  Reagan  decision  to  acquiesce  to  Saudi 
Arabia's  demands  for  offensive  P-15  hard- 
ware means  that  one  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration's most  short-sighted  policies  re- 
mains alive  and  well.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
new  administration,  which  campaigned 
promising  to  reassert  American  toughness 
abroad  and  to  promote  the  national  interest 
unapologetically.  has  accepted  the  policies 
of  its  predecessor  so  uncritically. 

Reagan  policy-makers  undoubtedly  be- 
lieve that  they  have  resolved  the  P-15  di- 
lemma by  giving  Israel  military  credits  to 
partially  compensate  for  its  increased  vul- 
nerability. And  they  view  the  sale  as  part 
of  a  new  strategic  emphasis  on  containing 
Soviet  expansion  in  the  Middle  East,  not 
unlike  former  secretary  of  state  John  Poster 
Dulless  application  of  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine, which  produced  the  sihort-llved 
Baghdad  Pact  among  Turkey.  Pakistan. 
Iraq,  and  Iran  in   1955 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  issue  of  an  in- 
creased threat  to  Israeli  security  was  the 
only  argument  against  the  sale  that  the 
administration  considered.  There  are  many 


others,  including  the  absence  of  a  sound 
nUlitary  rationale  for  the  equipment  per- 
petuation of  an  unhealthy  American- 
Saudi  relationship,  the  possibility  of  Saudi 
mischief  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  potential 
destabilizing  effects  on  Saudi  Arabia  itself. 

Lest  anyone  forget,  during  the  1978  con- 
gressional debate  over  the  initial  sale  of 
P-15S  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Carter  administration 
ofScials  imposed  explicit  and  public  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  "any  system  of  arma- 
ments that  could  increase  the  range  or  en- 
hance the  ground-attack  capability  of  the 
F-15."  It  was  specifically  stipulated  to  Con- 
gress that  the  Saudis  would  not  receive  aux- 
iliary fuel  tanks,  multiple  ejection  (bomb) 
racks,  air-refueling  capabilities,  early  warn- 
ing radar  planes  (AW ACS),  or  "all-aspect 
AIM  9L  ("Sidewinder")  air-to-air  missiles. 
Last  year  the  former  president  reaffirmed 
these  restrictions  In  numerous  press  inter- 
views and  in  discussion  with  elected  officials. 

Citing  new  security  considerations  and 
changing  circumstances,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration now  has  granted  immediate  ap- 
proval to  the  sale  of  the  extra  fuel  tanks 
by  future  approval  of  the  advanced  radar 
planes,  mid-flight  refueling  capability,  and. 
possibly,  bomb  racks.  This  approval  only  fur- 
ther entraps  the  US  in  a  vicious  cycle  of 
escalating  Mideast  arms  sales.  And  it  per- 
petuates the  pattern  whereby  the  Saudis  get 
what  they  want  from  the  US  by  representing 
every  request  as  a  "litmus  test"  of  American- 
Saudi  relations  Instead  of  initiating  a  "new 
beginning,"  the  Reagan  administration  has 
Fignaled  willingness  to  endure  an  obsequious 
and  inherently  counterproductive  relation- 
ship. The  United  States  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  heed  the  advice  of  Egyptian  presi- 
dent Sadat,  who  repeatedly  has  urged  US 
officials  to  stop  babying  the  Saudis  and  to 
demand  that  they  respect  our  military  and 
political  interests. 

Developing  a  healthy  relationship  with  'he 
Saudis  depends  on  a  clear-headed  evaluation 
of  what  they  do  for  us.  and  we  for  them. 
The  Saudis  supply  17  percent  of  the  worlds 
oil  production,  which  is  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Western  economy.  Saudi  rulers 
pay  a  political  price  for  keeping  production 
up.  Younger,  more  conservative  princes 
(Ironically,  often  Western-educated)  charge 
that  their  elders  are  squandering  the  na- 
tional patrimony.  Also,  by  producing  at  rates 
commensurate  with  Western  needs,  the 
Saudis  get  accused  by  Islamic  fundamen- 
talists and  Arab  radicals  of  being  allied  with 
"infldels"  and  "imperialists  " 

But  In  setting  their  levels  of  oil  produc- 
tion, the  Saudis  also  are  guided  by  self- 
interest.  They  need  to  prevent  the  collapse 
of  the  Western  economy  and  devaluation  of 
Saudi  investments  In  the  United  States  and 
the  West.  They  don't  want  to  Induce  the  West 
to  develop  alternative  energy  supplies.  They 
need  money  for  their  massive  development 
and  industrialization  program,  estimated  tu 
cost  $270  billion  over  the  next  five  years.  And. 
In  the  end.  they  do  not  want  to  drive  the 
West  to  military  action  to  preserve  Its  oil 
supply. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  reaped  considerable  re- 
wards from  its  relationship  with  the  United 
States  Since  1945  Washington  has  provided 
the  House  of  Saud  with  a  security  umbrsUa 
against  aggression  from  potential  enemies — 
the  Soviet  Union.  Yemen.  Libya,  Iraq,  and 
Iran.  Over  the  past  six  years,  the  US  has  sold 
more  military  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia 
than  to  any  other  non-NATO  country,  total- 
ing more  than  $22  billion.  In  1980  alone 
Saudi  purchases  of  American  military  equip- 
ment and  construction  amounted  to  aboui 
five  billion  dollars. 

Saudi  Arabia  also  derives  vast  quantities 
of  nonmilltary  goods  and  services  from  the 
US— $23  billion  worth  between  1976  and 
1980.  American  companies  are  heavily  in- 
volved   in    buildliig    and    running    modern 


Saudi  Arabia.  Aramco  alone  employs  over  10,- 
000  American  citizens  to  produce  the  king- 
dom's oil. 

In  short,  each  nation  is  compelled  to  de- 
pend upon  the  other.  Given  American  su- 
periority In  military  and  technological  fields, 
however,  a  strong  case  can  be  made  that  the 
Saudis  are  more  dependent  on  us  than  we 
are  on  them.  The  United  States  imports  1.2 
million  barrels  per  day  from  Saudi  Arabia. 
This  is  Just  one-sixth  of  all  American  oil 
Imports  and  only  six  percent  of  America's  to- 
tal petroleum  consumption  of  16.7  mbd.  The 
Saudis  have  an  "oil  weapon"  all  right,  but  its 
potency  is  more  limited  than  Americans  often 
realize. 

For  one  thing,  the  Saudis  do  not  have  a 
limitless  capacity  to  Increase  production  to 
reward  satisfactory  behavior  in  the  West.  In 
April  1979  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee Issued  a  detailed  analysis  of  Saudi  pro- 
duction and  reserves  based  on  subpoenaed 
documents  from  Exxon  and  Socal.  two  part- 
ners in  Aramco.  The  report  concluded  that 
Saudi  Arabian  production  is  never  likely  to 
exceed  12  mbd.  and  that  this  level  could  be 
sustained  only  for  15  or  20  years  before  It 
started  to  decline.  Because  of  reductions  in 
projected  recoverable  reserves  and  rising  costs 
of  maintaining  prodouctlon.  the  report  also 
indicated  that  Saudi  Arabia  might  never  raise 
its  maximum  sustainable  capacity  beyond 
the  present  10  mbd.  The  fundamental  conclu- 
sion of  the  Senate  study  was  that  Saudi 
Arabia  produces  Its  oil  based  on  its  own 
economic  self-interest  and  on  geological  real- 
ities, and  that  "linkage"  with  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute  never  has  been  figured  into  produc- 
tion decisions.  The  New  York  Times  twice  re- 
ported that  CIA  analysts  supported  the  re- 
port's findings. 

There  Is  evidence  that  even  the  October 
1973  oil  cutoff  may  have  had  geological  and 
conservationist  explanations.  In  any  event, 
various  oil  experts  maintain  that  actual  pro- 
duction cutbacks  were  limited  In  duration 
and  magnitude.  US  gas  lines  made  the  em- 
bargo seem  successful,  but  according  to  MIT 
economist  M.  A.  Adelman  they  were  the  prod- 
uct of  the  "explosive  combination  of  con- 
trolled prices  and  no  rationing.  .  .  ." 

Finally,  an  Increasing  number  of  Middle 
East  oil  economists  believe  that  Saudi  Arabia 
actually  will  be  forced  Into  raising  its  oil  pro- 
duction to  finance  balance  of  payment  defi- 
cits. Eliyahu  Kanovsky.  a  visiting  professor  of 
economics  at  Queens  Colleee.  has  examined 
the  Saudi  economy 'and  found  deficits  In 
1977,  1978.  and  1979.  In  order  to  meet  mas- 
sive capital  development  projects,  and  in- 
creased international  economic  needs,  the 
kingdom  may  require  a  minimum  production 
level  perhaps  8.5  mbd.  According  to  Business 
Week  Saudi  government  sources  confirmed 
this  assessment  and  said  that  sharp  budget 
cutbacks  would  provoke  greater  economic 
and  social  dislocations  than  the  social  pains 
of  development. 

In  short,  "responsible"  Saudi  production 
and  price  levels — represented  in  the  US  as  a 
political  favor  to  the  West — are  actually  th»* 
product  of  self-interest  and  will  continue  to 
hold  unless  there  is  a  change  of  regime  as  In 
Iran.  It  can  be  argued  that  it  is  the  US  that 
contorts  itself.  Including  Its  own  laws,  to 
please  the  Saudis.  One  example  Is  Northrup'* 
control  of  the  multl-billion-doUar  moderni- 
zation program  of  the  Saudi  Air  Force, 
awarded  without  competitive  bidding  at 
Ridyadh's  request.  Similarly  Saudi  Arabia 
receives  selective  treatment  In  the  operation 
of  foreign  military  trust  funds.  Unlike  any 
other  foreign  purchaser,  Saudi  Arabia  makes 
deposits  for  military  purchases  in  an  Interest- 
bearing  account  under  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  US  would  not  be  protected 
should  Saudi  Arabia  decide  to  cancel  its  con- 
tracts, as  Iran  did. 

Saudi  Arabia  also  gets  special  treatment  In 
State  Department  human  rights  reports,  com- 
piled annually  for  Congress.  The  1981  report 
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is  so  meticulously  crafted  that,  even  after 
citing  stonings,  beheadings,  severances  of  the 
band,  a  "heavy  stress  on  obtaining  confes- 
sions," and  the  lack  of  habeas  corpus  or  the 
right  to  counsel,  one  still  gets  the  impression 
that  Saudi  Arabia  has  not  violated  the  stand- 
ard of  human  rights  that  was  Judiciously 
applied  elsewhere. 

The  Carter  decision  In  1978  not  to  fill  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  was  an  astonish- 
ing concession  to  the  Saudis.  Officially,  Saudi 
Arabia  professed  a  desire  to  prevent  pressure 
for  higher  oil  prices,  but  Americans  close  to 
the  Saudis  acknowledged  that  they  also 
wanted  to  maintain  US  dependence  on  their 
oil.  Congress  finally  forced  the  administration 
to  resume  filling  the  reserve.  That  the  Saudis 
have  not  objected  demonstrates  that  Carters 
concession  was  unnecessary. 

The  1978  sale  of  60  F-15s  to  the  Saudis  was 
a  major  demonstration  of  Saudi  political  in- 
fluence. Many  senators  voting  to  approve  the 
sale  conceded  openly  that  they  were  doing  so 
because  of  US  dependence  on  Saudi  oil  and 
goodwill.  The  sale  of  60  planes  was  approved 
despite  a  1974  Pentagon  recommendation  and 
a  1978  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  report  saying  only  40  F-15s  should  be 
provided.  A  1976  Defense  Department  re- 
assessment advised  the  Saudis  not  to  pur- 
chase P-15s  at  all.  on  the  grounds  that  thty 
could  not  assimilate  them. 

If  the  F-15  sale  had  resulted  in  Saudi  sup- 
port for  American  peace  efforts  In  the  Middle 
East — as  promised  by  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration— then  It  might  be  argued  that  the 
United  States  had  received  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  the  planes.  But  since  Camp  David,  what 
has  happened?  At  both  Baghdad  pan-Arab 
summitfi.  the  Saudis  were  instrumental  in 
building  a  consensus  for  punishing  President 
Sadat  and  for  paying  out  billions  to  Jordan 
and  Syria  to  stay  out  of  the  peace  process 
This  year  the  Saudis  led  the  Islamic  nations 
in  calling  for  a  Jihad  against  Israel. 

Not  only  did  the  Saudis  not  deliver  on 
their  part  of  the  quid  pro  quo,  the  Carter 
administration  actually  shifted  its  peace 
policy  In  Saudi  Arabia's  direction.  How  else 
can  one  explain  Washington's  attempts  in 
1979  to  involve  the  PLO  in  peace  negotia- 
tions? How  else  explain  the  efl'ort  to  alter 
UN  Resolution  242,  when  it  had  formed 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Camp  David  accords? 
And  how  else  explain  the  counterproduc- 
tive attempts  to  reach  prematurely  for  a 
"comprehensive  solution"  at  the  expense  of 
the  Camp  David  accords  and  the  repeated 
acqulesence  to  one-sided  Security  Council 
resolutions? 

In  spite  of  the  record  and  Its  ovm  public 
promises,  It's  likely  that  the  Carter  admin- 
istration would  have  approved  the  new 
Saudi  request  for  offensive  ordnance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  biweekly  Middle  East  Policy 
Survey.  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown 
gave  his  personal  conunitment  to  Saudi  de- 
fense minister  Sultan  that  the  kingdom's 
request  would  be  fulfilled. 

The  Reagan  administration  thus  inherited 
a  difficult  situation,  but  not  an  impossible 
one.  It  could  have  invoked  the  1978  execu- 
tive commitments  In  refusing  the  sale.  But 
in  consultations  with  Congress  during  the 
past  three  weeks.  Reagan  administration 
officials  have  parroted  the  same  vague  and 
superficial  Justifications  that  previou.sly  had 
been  cited  by  the  Carter  administration.  "If 
we  don't  sell  them  this  equipment,  then 
they  will  buy  It  elsewhere."  goes  one  verse. 
Another  maintains  that  the  Saudis  are  a 
"force  for  stability  and  moderation  In  the 
Middle  East."  (The  corollary  Is  that  Saudi 
Arabia's  moderation  would  disappear  If  they 
are  not  granted  their  requests  )  Yet  another 
cites  the  security  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
especially  to  the  Eastern  oil-producing  prov- 
inces: but  doesn't  quite  explain  how  Saudi 
Arabia  would  defend  Itself  against  the  blows 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Iraq,  Iran,  or  the  Peo- 
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pie's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen.  The 
final  line  assures  all  concerned  that  Saudi 
Arabia  never  would  use  its  P-15»,  or  trans- 
fer them  for  use,  In  direct  combat  against 
Israel. 

A  preview  of  this  administration's  em- 
brace of  previous  policies  was  provided  last 
month  in  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger's maiden  news  conference.  He  ex- 
pressed the  American  desire  to  bolster  Saudi 
Arabia's  security  by  providing  the  offensive 
F-15  equipment  they  had  requested.  When 
asked  about  the  American  commitment  to 
Israel,  Weinberger  responded  sympatheti- 
cally to  Israel's  needs,  maybe  a  bit  too  sym- 
pathetically. In  offering  to  station  troops  In 
Israel. 

Actually,  It  Is  Saudi  Arabia  that  needs 
American  troops,  not  Israel.  With  v\ilner- 
able  oil  fields,  limited  military  capability. 
vast  territory  to  defend  (over  4,400  miles 
of  coastline),  and  surrounded  by  militarily 
superior  adversaries,  Saudi  Arabia  must  de- 
pend upon  the  American  security  umbrella. 
The  closer  American  forces  are  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  more  protection  they  can 
provide. 

But.  it's  argued,  the  Saudis  are  unwilling 
to  become  overly  Identified  with  the  United 
States  (or  any  foreign  power)  for  fear  of 
inciting  domestic  resentment.  Therefore  the 
US  has  to  sell  the  Saudis  sophisticated  weap- 
ons to  use  in  protecting  themselves.  So  goes 
the  military  justification  for  the  P-15  sales. 
But  key  military  questions  have  not  been 
faced:  from  which  potential  adversary  can 
Saudi  Arabia  realistically  be  expected  to  de- 
fend Itself?  What  are  tlie  most  likely  situa- 
tions In  which  the  planes  will  be  used?  Can 
the  Saudis  absorb  the  weapons?  What  are 
the  other  potential  effects  generated  by  trans- 
forming the  kingdom  into  a  massive  arms 
arsenal? 

According  to  the  1980-81  annual  report 
of  the  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  and  other  sources,  the  balance  of 
forces  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  every  one 
of  its  potential  adversaries  is  overwhelmingly 
weighted  against  Saudi  Arabia.  This  imbal- 
ance Is  further  accentuated  by  the  vast  ter- 
ritory Saudi  Arabia  has  to  protect.  No  matter 
how  many  P-15s  Saudi  Arabia  possesses,  the 
kingdom  always  will  be  incapable  of  de- 
fending itself.  The  Saudis  and  Americans  are 
both  well  aware  that  should  the  kingdom 
be  subjected  to  an  external  attack,  the  Sau- 
dis would  have  to  rely  on  American  military 
forces  to  protect  their  oil  fields  from  destruc- 
tion. The  creation  of  the  American  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  attests  to  the  acceptance 
of  this  contingency. 

If  the  F-15s  have  no  credible  defensive 
role,  why  do  the  Saudis  want  them?  One 
answer  Is  prestige.  Another  Is  that  they  may 
hope  to  acquire  an  offensive  option.  The  P-15 
Is  the  most  sophisticated  fighter  plane  in  the 
world,  capable  of  challen'^lng  any  other  air- 
craft. When  equipped  with  extra  fuel  tanks, 
advanced  radar,  and  AIM  9L  air-to-air  mis- 
siles, the  F-15  is  capable  of  inflicting  lethal 
damage  1.000  miles  away  from  Its  takeoff 
point.  Tt  could  flv  from  Saudi  Arabia  to  any- 
place in  the  Middle  East  and  return. 

Having  acquired  60  P-15s  and  offensive  en- 
hancement gear,  the  Savidls  mav  be  tempted 
to  use  them.  How?  One  possibility  is  to  set- 
tle old  scores  with  weaker  Persian  Giilf 
rivals  such  as  Oman.  Relleious  and  tribal 
animosities  characterize  the  Saudl-Omanl  re- 
lationship and.  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
the  Saudis  have  tried  to  occupy  Oman's  Bu- 
ralml  Oasis.  The  Oman  Is  themselves  prob- 
ably will  be  granted  additional  weapons  by 
the  United  States,  too.  The  US  Is  In  the  proc- 
ess of  creating  a  version  of  mutual  assured 
destruction  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  kind  of 
Mideast  balance  of  terror. 

What  about  the  threat  to  Israel?  Propo- 
nents of  the  sale  discount  the  possibility  of 
a  direct  Saudi  attack  because  of  the  more 
destructive  Israeli  retaliatory  capability.  The 


logic  of  this  thesis  Is  sound,  but  logic  does 
not  always  govern  behavior  in  a  region  of 
the  world  where  dying  by  the  sword  Is  pre- 
ferred to  political  compromise.  In  the  event 
of  another  Arab-Israeli  war,  it  Is  naive  to 
believe  that  Saudi  Arabia  could  resist  pres- 
sure to  use  its  weapons  against  Israel,  or  to 
transfer  its  planes  to  some  other  Arab  state. 
Saudi  Arabia  took  part  In  three  past  Arab- 
Israeli  wars,  but  its  involvement  was  limited 
to  support  roles  and  Joint  maneuvers  with 
Syria  and  Jordan.  The  important  difference 
Is  that  then  the  kingdom  simply  did  not 
have  the  modern  weaponry  It  now  has  at  Its 
disposal.  The  mere  existence  of  the  superior 
F-15s,  hardly  a  secret,  would  generate  over- 
powering demands  upon  the  kingdom  from 
both  within  and  without  for  tise  in  an  actual 
Jihad  against  Israel.  In  the  past,  the  Israelis 
never  have  felt  a  military  need  to  attack 
Saudi  territory.  But  If  they  feared  a  new  war 
with  the  Arabs  was  Imminent,  they  would 
have  a  strong  incentive  to  launch  a  preemp- 
tive strike  to  knock  out  the  Saudi  P-15  force. 

In  all  fairness,  responsibility  for  fueling  the 
arms  race  In  the  Middle  East  must  be  spread 
among  several  Western  countries  and  Russia. 
The  Saudis  apparently  will  get  300  West 
German  Leopard  tanks  and  200  British  Tor- 
nado Jets.  Reportedly  they  have  made  a 
secret  $3.4  billion  agreement  with  Prance  to 
buy  ships  and  helicopters,  and  are  negotiat- 
ing to  finance  production  of  Mirage  4000  Jets. 
The  lure  of  recycling  oil  debts,  lowering  unit 
costs  of  weapons,  and  engendering  goodwill 
have  proven  irresistible  to  the  Europeans. 

The  dangers  of  an  arms  race  are  somewhat 
mitigated  by  reported  Saudi  inability  to 
absorb  such  vast  quantities  of  sophisticated 
weapons.  A  similar  problem  arose  In  Iran. 
yet  the  surplus  cash  skimmed  off  the  top 
of  the  defense  contracts  ensured  that  the 
contracts  continued.  Multinational  corrup- 
tion In  Saudi  Arabia  probably  has  not  risen 
to  the  levels  reached  In  Iran,  but  the  issue  of 
Saudi  absorptive  capacity  should  be  a  funda- 
mental con.sideratlon  in  determining  the 
feasibility  of  appropriate  military  sales.  Is 
the  US  prepared  to  sanction  the  Saudis'  use 
of  Pakistani  mercenaries  to  fight  on  their 
Isehalf? 

Even  more  troubling  are  the  negative  do- 
mestic repercussions  of  the  massive  arms 
sales,  an  Issue  relating  to  the  larger  problem 
of  Internal  Saudi  Instability.  The  strains 
caused  by  accelerated  Industrialization,  ac- 
companied by  liberalization  of  the  kingdom's 
social  or  political  Institutions,  well  may  pro- 
voke a  violent  reaction  against  the  regime. 
Add  the  factors  of  corruption,  a  large  foreign 
presence.  Islamic  revivalism,  class  dispari- 
ties, and  Shla-Sunnl  and  other  Intra-clan 
tensions  (particularly  In  the  oil  regions),  and 
the  future  looks  even  more  ominous.  On  top 
of  this,  the  Impact  of  a  massive  arms  Infu- 
sion could  prove  disastrous.  Many  sectors  of 
Saudi  society,  from  religious  ascetics  to  those 
with  rising  expectations  about  the  benefits 
of  oil  wealth,  may  end  up  Increasingly  dis- 
satisfied with  an  uneven  development  pro- 
gram that  goes  too  far  and  simultaneously 
not  far  enough.  A  conspicuous  arsenal  of 
Western  arms  may  create,  as  In  Iran,  an  Irri- 
tating reminder  of  the  regime's  wasting  of 
precious,  dwindling  resources.  No  one  can 
predict  that  massive  internal  Insurrection 
will  occur  In  Saudi  Arabia,  but  It  would  be 
a  tragic  Irony  If  sometime  In  the  future 
American  troops  were  forced  to  protect 
American  Interests  from  the  ravages  of 
American  arms. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  been  a  loyal  ally  to  the  United 
States.  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we 
use  all  of  our  collective  wisdom  to  insure 
the  continued  close  cooperation  between 
our  two  nations. 

However,  we  should  not  be  blinded  by 
our  Nation's  need  for  a  stable  supply  of 
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Saudi  oil.  While  I  believe  it  is  lmp<Htant 
to  keep  the  current  supply  of  <M  from 
Saudi  Arabia  to  the  United  States  flow- 
ing, I  think  it  is  also  important  to  exam- 
ine carefully  any  arguments  that  suggest 
that  the  failure  to  provide  additional 
anns  to  Saudi  Arabia  will  in  some  way 
curtail  the  current  supply  of  oil.  In  this 
connection.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Douglas  Peith's  recent  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  be  included  In  the 
RccoRO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Saudi  Piooumow  Ctttback  an 

Bmptt  Th««at? 

(By  Douglas  J.  F^lth) 

The  following  report  appeared  a  few  weeks 
ago  In  The  New  York  Times :  "  'We've  gotten 
no  sign  of  appreciation  for  everything  we've 
done.'  said  Ahmed  Zakl  Tamanl,  the  (Saudi) 
minister  of  petroleum,  maintaining  that 
Saudi  development  needs  would  require  oil 
production  of  only  half  the  current  rate  of 
103  million  barrels  a  day.  'Why  should  we 
accumulate  a  surplus  of  funds?'  Yamanl 
asked  rhetorically." 

Soon  thereafter,  the  U.S.  amba.tsador  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  John  C.  West,  announced  hla 
thoughts  on  Saudi  oil  policy,  and  they  re- 
sembled Yamanl's.  The  Saudis  are  produc- 
ing "double  the  amount  of  oil  they  need  for 
their  own  national  economy."  Mr.  West  as- 
serted, and  added,  'if  they  cut  their  pro- 
duction to  4.5  million  barrels  a  day  they 
could  generate  all  the  money  they  need  for 
their  flve-year  plan."  Mr.  West  warned  that 
If  the  Reagan  administration's  relations  with 
Riyadh  "deteriorate."  the  consequence  will 
ae  lower  Saudi  oil  production. 

Either  the  Saudis  are  history's  most  un- 
usual businessmen  or  Sbelk  Yamanl  has  been 
pulling  legs.  Yamanl  frequently  tells  West- 
em  Journalists  that  the  Saudis  would  prefer 
to  produce  and  sell  less  oil.  "We  really  hope 
that  we  can  cut  down  a  little  bit  as  soon  as 
It  Is  possible."  he  confided  recently  to  the 
Washln^on  Star. 

Such  a  comment,  from  an  official  of  a  state 
where  oil  sales  to  foreigners  account  for  over 
90%  of  GNP  and  virtually  100%  of  exports, 
seems  designed  to  engender  astonishment.  U 
not  disbelief.  Why  should  a  businessman — a 
seller  of  goods — desire  less  demand  for  his 
product  and  thus  less  revenue?  But  Yamanl 
usually  pre-empts  the  question  by  asserting 
that  the  Saudis  would  actually  Increase  their 
oil  revenues  by  selling  less  oU,  and  that  Saudi 
Arabia  anyway  has  more  money  than  It  needs 
and  even  more  than  it  wants,  so  It  can  best 
enhance  Its  wealth  by  takli^  less  oil  out  of 
the  ground. 

BAISIMC   ANOTBEB   QUESTIOIf 

Such  remarks  of  course  raise  another  ques- 
tion :  Why  don't  the  Saudis  do  the  apparently 
sensible  thing  and  cut  their  oil  production? 
There  is  a  ready  answer  to  this  too.  We 
would  do  so,  Yamanl  explains,  but  It  would 
hurt  our  friends  In  the  West.  In  the  face  of 
■uch  benevolence,  what  can  Interviewers 
say?  How  about:  "I'm  skeptical."  They  never 
do. 

Talk  of  Saudi  satiety,  friendship  and  be- 
neficence should  get  one  reaching  for  bis 
pocket  calculator. 

When  The  Wall  Street  Journal  interrlewed 
Yamanl  In  November  1980.  Its  report  noted 
that  Saudi  oil  production  amounted  to 
around  10  million  barrels  a  day  (as  at  pres- 
ent) and  the  price  of  Saudi  oU  was  930  per 
barrel  (It  Is  now  taa).  In  connection  with  a 
discussion  of  the  "link"  between  Saudi  oil 
policy  and  VS.  foreign  policy,  the  Journal 
quoted  Yamanl:  "For  us.  production  of  three 
million  barrels  a  day  when  the  price  would 
be  $50  a  barrel  would  increase  our  revenue 


and  conserve  our  resource.  .  .  .  Don't  take  the 
Saudis  for  granted." 

Not  taking  Yamanl's  figures  for  granted. 
I  calculated  Saudi  Arabia's  then  current 
revenue:  10  million  barrels  a  day  times  930 
per  barrel  equals  $300  million  a  day.  I  com- 
pared this  to  the  f-giires  Yamanl  put  forward 
to  prove  that  Saudi  Arabia  would  Increase 
Its  revenues  by  lowering  Its  production:  3 
million  barrels  a  day  times  $50  p^  barrel 
equals  $150  million.  To  assert  that  ISO  is 
greater  than  300  is  a  large  and  rather  self- 
serving  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the 
Harvard-educated  sheik. 

Furthermore,  according  to  prevailing  oil 
demand  elasticity  projections.  It  Is  ques- 
tionable that  a  7  million-barrel -a-day  cut 
In  Saudi  output  would  have  allowed  crude 
oU  prices  to  rise  as  much  as  66.6%  (from 
$30  to  $50) .  Be  that  as  it  may,  OPC's  current 
"oversupply  crisis"  (which  additional  pro- 
duction from  revenue-starved  Iraq  and  Iran 
will  likely  aggravate  in  the  next  few  months) 
eliminates  altogether  the  possibility  that 
such  a  cut  by  the  Saudi  would  now  bring 
about  so  great  a  rise  in  prices.  Thus,  a  sub- 
stantial drop  In  Saudi  oil  production  would 
mean  a  substantial  drop  in  the  kingdom's 
revenues.  A  loss  of  $150  million  a  day  can- 
not be  sneezed  at,  even  by  the  Saudis. 

Saudi  Arabia's  ability  to  sneeze  at  a  loss 
of  revenues  was  the  theme  of  a  feature 
article  this  month  in  the  Washington  Post. 
The  following  items  were  ref)orted:  Current 
Saudi  output  is  around  10  million  barrels  a 
day.  Saudi  oil  sells  for  $32  per  barrel.  The 
Saudi  budget  thU  year  is  $75  billion.  Saudi 
"reserves"  (presumably,  foreign  assets)  now 
equal  $125  billion.  And  Saudi  Arabia  U 
adding  to  these  reserves  at  the  rate  of  $2 
billion  a  month. 

That  means  the  Saudis  are  spending  at  a 
rate  of  around  $96  billion  a  year.  The  Saudis 
announced  a  budget  of  $75  billion  for  this 
year,  but  they  evidently  are  exceeding  it. 
which  conforms  with  their  past  practice. 

Official  figures  just  released  in  Saudi 
Arabia  reveal,  as  reported  In  The  New  York 
Times  on  March  23.  that  "last  year's  ex- 
penditures I  by  the  Saudi  government]  ex- 
ceeded budgeted  allocation  by  as  much  as 
93%  in  some  sectors."  As  for  the  roughly 
$140  billion  budget  for  Its  1975-80  develop- 
ment plan,  the  Saudi  government  confirmed 
a  few  months  ago  that  the  plan  actually 
cost  around  $210  billion — despite  Saudi 
Arabia's  having  accomplished,  by  all  ac- 
counts, substantially  less  development  than 
the  plan  called  for. 

The  $96  billion  current  spending  figure 
puts  into  perspective  the  amount  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  financial  reserves,  which  Yamanl 
(probably  erring  on  the  high  side)  estimates 
to  be  $125  billion:  those  reserves  amount 
to  a  bit  more  than  one  year's  spending  for 
the  Saudi  regime.  It  bears  noting  that  de- 
spite Yamanl  putative  preference  for  oil  In 
the  ground  over  money  In  the  bank,  Saudi 
Arabia  has  never  financed  spending  by  draw- 
ing down  Its  bank  holdings  when  It  was 
able  to  finance  it  through  oil  sales  at  current 
prices. 

In  fiscal  1977-78,  the  Saudi  government 
was  forced  to  reach  into  Its  central  bank's 
foreign  assets;  the  government  that  year 
had  spent  all  its  revenues  (oil  revenues  as 
well  as  investment  and  other  income)  and 
incurred  a  fiscal  deficit  of  more  than  $4.1 
bUUon. 

In  the  next  fiscal  year.  Riyadh  ran  up  an 
even  larger  fiscal  deficit — over  $4  8  billion — 
and  drew  down  foreign  assets  approximately 
10%.  by  more  than  $6  blUlon.  (An  admirable 
study  of  Saudi  economic  policies,  written  by 
Queens  College  Visiting  Professor  E.  Kanov- 
sky  win  appear  In  the  forthcoming  "Middle 
East  Contemporary  Survey"  published  by 
Holmes  &  Meier  In  New  York.) 

Crude  oil  prices  are  too  high  to  allow  all 
the  OPEC  countries  to  sell  all  the  oil  they 


are  producing:  hence  the  grumbling  among 
the  oil  states  about  production  cuts  and 
price  reductions.  If,  as  Yamanl  predicted  in 
the  Post  article,  Iraq  and  Iran  add  7  million 
barrels  a  day  to  world  supplies  and  this 
forces  Saudi  Arabia  to  cut  Its  output  by  5 
million  barrels  a  day,  the  Saudi  cut  will 
not  force  prices  up;  total  world  supplies  will 
remain  at  least  as  plentiful  as  at  present 
(even  if  other  smaller  exporters  feel  com- 
pelled to  reduce  their  production  some- 
what), with  Iranian  and  Iraqi  production 
simply  displacing  that  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

GKIM    TALK    FOR    SAUDIS 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  Saudi  pro- 
duction cut  from  10  million  to  5  million  bar- 
rels a  day  would  cut  Saudi  revenues  In  half — 
from  the  current  $120  billion  a  year  to 
around  $60  billion.  But  official  Saudi  3p<2nd- 
ing  is  at  the  rate  of  $94  billion  a  year,  and 
thereby  hangs  a  grim  tale  for  the  Saudi 
regime. 

Therefore,  notwithstanding  Yamanl's  bold 
front  and  Ambassador  West's  dubious  In- 
sights Into  Saudi  fiscal  requirements,  Saudi 
Arabia  can  be  counted  on  to  persist  in  seek- 
ing ever  higher  revenues,  even  in  periods 
when  It  Is  accumulating  a  current-account 
surplus,  and  to  resist  (so  long  as  market 
conditions  allow  resistance)  pressure  from 
whatever  source  to  cut  Saudi  output.  (Note 
that  the  real  pressure  for  a  Saudi  produc- 
tion cut  comes  not  from  the  Saudi  populace 
which  benefits  from  high  Saudi  revenues.- 
but  from  the  other  oil-exporting  states, 
which  wish  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of 
having  to  cut  their  own  production  or  prices 
when  the  market  goes  "soft.") 

Saudi  Arabia  produces  and  sells  as  much 
oil  as  It  can  find  customers  for  at  current 
prices.  It  does  so  because  Its  rulers  enjoy 
wealth  and  wish  to  preserve  their  rule. 
Whether  those  rulers  are  "pro-Western." 
"friendly"  or  pleased  with  any  or  all  of  the 
elements  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  an  issue 
"linked"  to  Saudi  oil  policy  only  in  diplo- 
matic rhetoric  and  In  the  minds  of  those 
who  do  not  actually  bear  responsibility  for 
turning  Saudi  oil  Into  money. 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Rea- 
gan administration  has  announced  its 
consideration  of  the  sale  of  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System  (AW ACS) 
E-3A  aircraft.  AIM-9L  air-to-air  mis- 
siles, and  fuel  and  sensor  tactical 
(PAST)  packs  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  AWA(?S  is  a  modified  Boeing  707- 
320B  aircraft  equipped  with  a  30-foot 
rotating  radar  dome  antenna.  It  is 
equipped  with  computers,  data-process- 
ing, communication,  and  identification 
equipment,  and  multipurpose  consoles. 
The  AW  ACS  is  a  combination  early  warn- 
ing radar  station,  battlefield  surveillance 
plane,  and  a  tactical  battle  control  sta- 
tion which,  until  now,  has  only  been 
provided  to  NATO  members. 

The  PAST  pack  is  a  conformal  fuel 
and  equipment  pod  attached  on  each 
side  of  the  aircraft  that  would  increase 
the  combat  radius  of  P-15's  (already  in 
Saudi  possession)  from  about  450  miles 
to  more  than  1.000  miles,  bringing  all  of 
Israel.  Egypt.  Iraq,  and  Iran  within  the 
aircrafts'  combat  range.  The  pods,  which 
actually  improve  the  aerodynamic  per- 
formance of  the  P-15,  are  capable  of 
carrying  two  AIM-7  Sparrow  air-to-air 
missiles  or  4,400  pounds  of  air-to-ground 
ordinance. 

The  AIM-9L,  featuring  all-aspect  at- 
tack, maneuverability,  resistance  to 
jamming,  and  a  more  lethal  warhead,  is 
the  most  advanced  version  of  the  Side- 
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winder  air-to-air  missile.  Sale  of  any  of 
the  above  to  Saudi  Arabia  may  seriously 
endanger  American  interests  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  for  several  reasons; 

First,  the  credibility  of  the  executive 
branch  to  Congress  and  to  U.S.  allies 
would  be  jeojjardized.  During  the  1978 
debates  concerning  the  sale  of  the  F-15 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  the  executive  branch 
assured  Congress  in  writing  that  en- 
hancement accessories  would  not  be  sold 
to  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  future.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations dated  May  9. 1978.  then  Secretary 
of  Defense  Harold  Brown  stated — 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested  nor  do  we 
Intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  or  arma- 
ments that  would  Increase  the  range  or  en- 
hance the  ground  attack  capability  of  the 
F-15. 

To  go  back  on  such  a  promise  would 
be  to  damage  U.S.  credibility. 

Second,  many  argue  that  there  exists 
no  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia  that  would 
warrant  the  sale  of  such  systems  to  that 
nation.  Soviet  forces,  in  Afghanistan  are 
more  than  1 .000  miles  away,  inaccessible 
to  P-15's.  Furthermore,  even  62  enhanced 
P-15's  would  never  be  able  to  ward  off  a 
Soviet  attack  singlehandedly.  A  Saudi- 
Iraqi  conflict  is  highly  unlikely.  Iraq,  in 
fact,  is  receiving  both  diplomatic  and 
military  aid  in  its  war  against  Iran  from 
Saudi  Arabia. 

The  current  Saudi  arsenal  is  an  effec- 
tive defense  against  South  Yemen,  a 
country  further  deterred  by  obstacles  of 
desert  and  distance.  Iran,  whose  threats 
have  been  blunted  by  the  stationing  of 
American  AWACS  in  Saudi  Arabia,  could 
only  perceive  offensively  equipped  F-15'8 
as  a  strategic  threat,  thus  destabilizing 
the  region. 

Israel  would  also  suffer  a  threat  to  her 
national  security.  Although  Israel  has 
been  promised  a  quid  pro  quo  paclcage 
of  weapons  and  money,  the  sale  of  these 
top-of-the-line  items  to  Saudi  Arabia 
would  damage  the  technological  edge 
upon  which  Israeli  security  has  relied. 
Furthermore,  an  arms  spiral  would  be  an 
economic  disaster  for  inflation-plagued 
Israel.  All  of  Israel  would  come  imder 
'real  time '  surveillance  if  Saudi  Arabia 
were  equipped  with  AWACS.  Israel  hop- 
ing to  not  offend  the  new  administration, 
is  taking  a  dormant  attitude  while  Saudi 
Arabia  continues  its  calls  for  a  Jihad 
'Holy  war)  to  liberate  Jerusalem.  In- 
deed, Saudi  oil  minister.  Sheik  Yamani 
announced  that  his  country  is  ready  to 
"shed  blood  to  liberate  Jerusalem.  We 
are  prepared  to  use  all  we  have  to  fight." 
Israel  is  understandably  nervous. 

Another  risk  involved  in  the  proposed 
deal  is  the  question  of  Saudi  internal 
stability.  The  seizure  of  the  Grand  Mos- 
que in  Mecca  was  too  big  a  problem  for 
security  forces.  The  Royal  family  has  met 
popular  resentment  against  its  concen- 
tration of  power,  its  shrewed  budgetary 
priorities,  and  its  pervasive  corruption. 
There  exists  a  prevailing  sense  of  insta- 
bility reminiscent  of  prerevolution  Iran. 
Just  as  training  manuals  for  systems  such 
as  the  F-15  and  the  Phoenix  missile  were 
compromised  within  30  months  of  the  fall 
of  the  shah,  compromise  of  the  AWACS' 


secrets  would  be  a  dangerous  blow  to 
American  security. 

Finally,  an  historical  analysis  of  the 
American-Saudi  "special-relationship" 
demonstrates  that  gestures  of  good  will 
between  the  two  countries  have  for  the 
most  part,  been  unilateral.  Since  the  1978 
F-15  sale,  the  price  of  oil  has  jumped 
from  $12  to  $32  per  barrel.  Saudi  Arabia 
successfully  threatened  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration to  stop  the  stockpiling  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  Follow- 
ing the  Iranian  revolution.  Saudi  Arabia 
followed,  and  in  some  cases  instigated, 
the  escalation  of  OPEC  oil  prices  while 
also  raising  its  prices  retroactively.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  since  opposed  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  peace  while  supporting  the  PLO, 
has  opposed  American  bases  in  Saudia 
Arabia,  has  expelled  American  CIA  offi- 
cers, has  threatened  Oman,  an  American 
ally,  and  has  allowed  Soviet  supplies 
through  Saudi  Arabia  to  Iraq.  RecMitly, 
during  the  summit  meeting  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Islamic  Conference  Saudi 
Arabian  King  Khalid  warned  his  coreli- 
gionists against  forming  alliances  with 
"or  taking  refuge  imder  the  imbrella  of  a 
superpower." 

Therefore,  at  this  time,  I  lean  against 
this  sale  and  unless  someone  can  show 
me  ample  reason  to  change.  I  will  prob- 
ably vote  against  it.* 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  join  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  today,  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  in  expressing  opposi- 
tion to  the  sale  of  auxiliary  equipment 
for  the  P-15's  previously  sold  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  development  of 
effective  military  relationships  between 
the  United  States  and  friendly  nations 
in  the  Middle  East.  Those  relationships 
are,  and  must  remain,  of  a  defensive 
character.  We  changed  the  name  of  our 
own  Department  of  War  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  long  ago,  and  our  policy 
at  home  and  abroad  must  reflect  that 
subtle  yet  profound  difference. 

I  did  not  believe  the  original  sale  of  the 
F-15  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia  was  con- 
sonant with  that  poUcy,  and  I  voted  to 
disapprove  the  sale  in  1978.  We  may  hear 
in  debate  today  from  some  in  this  body 
who  voted  the  other  way  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  perhaps  the  most  forceful  of 
which  were  the  hidebound,  guaranteed 
assurances  that  these  aircraft  would  be 
equipped  for  a  defensive  mission,  and 
nothing  more.  Although  I  was  not  con- 
vmced.  I  can  certainly  see  where  the 
carefully  thought  out  and  repeated  com- 
mitments of  the  administration  could 
satisfy  a  reasonable  individual. 

But  not  this.  Not  the  sale  of  AIM-9L 
Sidewinder  missiles,  not  fast  packs  (fuel 
and  sensor  tactical  packs) .  We  are  look- 
ing at  a  proposal  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  best  defense  is  a  good  offense — 
this  is  no  game,  Mr.  President.  What 
possible  reason,  consistent  with  our  pol- 
icy, could  there  be  for  providing  advanced 
all-aspect  air-to-air  attack  missiles  to 
the  Saudi  Air  Force?  How  could  we  seri- 
ously even  consider  adding  to  their 
squadrons  of  defensive  flghter-bomber 
F-15's  the  same  conformal  tanks  that 
this  country  almost  literally  swore  would 
never  accompany  the  F-15  sale?  I  do  not 


oppose  the  necessary,  gradual  shifts  in 
the  U.S.  policy  which  must  accompany 
changes  over  time  in  international  situa- 
tions. But  this  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not 
gradual,  and  there  is  no  shift  in  the  sit- 
uation that  demands  such  a  horrendous 
reversal  of  a  solemn  pledge. 

We  are  going  to  hear  today  about  the 
similarities  between  the  arming  of  Iran 
and  the  arming  of  Eaudi  Arabia.  While 
I  do  not  hold  with  every  aspect  of  those 
argimients— and  I  have  an  incomparably 
more  hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  the 
Saudi  system  than  any  such  comparison 
would  indicate — I  think  we  have  to  view, 
with  justiflable  caution,  any  impulse  to 
relegate  this  much  influence  and  this 
much  technological  authority  to  a  third 
party.  Saudi  Arabia  is  not  a  NATO  coun- 
try ;  it  sounds  strange  to  say.  but  there  is 
a  critical  difference  here,  and  the  differ- 
ence is  not  reflected  in  this  proposed 
weapons  sale. 

The  fast  packs  are  the  items  that  add 
the  greatest  insult  to  this  potential  in- 
jury. Then-Secretary  of  EVefense  Harold 
Brown's  now-famous  quote  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  chairman  de- 
clared that: 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested  nor  do  we 
Intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  or  armament 
that  would  Increase  the  range  or  enhance  the 
ground-attack  capability  of  the  P-IS. 

The  fuel  and  sensor  tactical  packs  do 
precisely  that.  They  double  the  range  of 
the  aircraft  and  enable  it  to  carry  greater 
payloads  over  longer  distances.  For  de- 
fense purposes?  I  challenge  anyone  to 
justify  it. 

Even  if  all  the  aforementioned  ob- 
jections were  insufficient — and  they  are 
not:  I  object — there  is  the  key  consid- 
eration of  our  relationships  with  other 
friendly  nations  in  the  Middle  East, 
particularly  Israel.  I  opposed  the  original 
sale  fundamentally  on  the  grounds  that 
it  would  further  destabilize  a  volatile 
area,  and  antagonize  and  threatoi  all 
other  nations  in  the  region,  traditional 
friend  or  traditional  foe  of  the  Saudis. 
That  assessment  is  vastly  magnified  with 
this  proposal.  It  is  not  in  our  interest  or 
the  interest  of  any  country  in  the  region 
to  allow  this  sale  to  go  through. 

The  discussion  of  future  oil  prices  in 
th:s  context  is  inappropriate:  the  discus- 
sion of  future  oil  supplies  has  strayed 
from  its  proper  place  in  the  su'gument. 
Even  though  a  tremendous  proportion  of 
the  justifiable  arguments  for  maintain- 
ing military  and  rolitical  strength  and 
stability  in  the  Middle  East  are  related  to 
the  continued  smooth  operation  of  petro- 
leum, from  its  point  of  supply  to  its  point 
of  demand,  the  concept  of  being  bartered 
into  a  comer  is  abhorrent.  It  is  also  un- 
necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  those  of  mv  col- 
leagues who  have  not  yet  decided  how 
they  will  vote  to  consider  these  points.  I 
believe  that  failure  to  disapprove  this 
sale  could  have  the  most  serious  dam- 
aging effects  on  every  aspect  of  our  own 
relationships  throughout  the  Middle 
East,  and  on  the  already-fragile  rela- 
tionships among  those  nations. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
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grave  concern  over  the  administration's 
announced  intention  to  sell  Saudi  Arabia 
warplane  equipment — equipment  which 
would  significantly  enhance  the  offensive 
capability  of  the  P-15  aircraft  previously 
sold  to  that  country  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  would  this  sale, 
if  carried  out,  serve  to  threaten  the  secu- 
rity of  our  close  ally,  the  State  of  Israel, 
and  heighten  tension  in  that  region  by 
escalating  the  Middle  East  arms  race, 
but  it  would  also  fail  to  achieve  the  ad- 
ministration's purported  objective;  to 
strengthen  the  U.S.  presence  in  the 
Middle  East-Persian  Gulf  region  gen- 
erally, and.  in  particular,  to  enhsuice 
Saudi  Arabia's  ability  to  resist  Soviet 
aggression. 

We  must  realize  at  the  outset  one  criti- 
cal fact:  the  sale  of  this  equipment  would 
not  significantly  strengthen  Saudi 
Arabias  military  posture  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  would,  in  fact,  prove 
to  be  insignificant  were  the  Saudis  or 
others  be  faced  with  a  Soviet  threat  to 
the  region.  This  minor  upgrading  of  a 
small  Saudi  armed  force  is  no  deterrent 
to  a  military  goliath  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  President.  I  must  emphasize 
that  while  this  equipment  would  be 
meaningless  as  a  deterrent  to  Russia,  it 
would  pose  both  a  real  threat  to  the 
security  of  Israel,  and  act  to  destabilize 
the  balance  of  arms  in  the  Middle  East, 
given  the  entirely  different  scale  of 
weapons  existing  within  the  region. 

The  conf  ormal  fuel  tanks  that  the  ad  - 
ministration  plans  to  sell  to  Saudi  Arabia 
will  provide  their  F-15  jets  with  an  addi- 
tional 1.500  gallons  of  fuel,  enabling 
those  planes  to  remain  airborne  longer 
and  extending  their  combat  radius  from 
450  miles  to  over  1.000  miles.  This  would, 
in  effect,  needlessly  place  Israel  within 
easy  striking  distance  of  Saudi  Arabia's 
military  aircraft. 

Should  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
potential  impact  this  would  have  for  the 
military  security  of  Israel,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  Saudi  Arabia  has  never  en- 
dorsed the  goal  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  has  never  embraced  the  Camp 
David  peace  process,  and  has  remained 
an  avid  and  active  backer  of  the  ter- 
rorist organization,  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization — an  organization  bent 
on  the  destruction  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Israel  is  a  stable  and  reliable  demo- 
cratic ally  in  the  troubled  and  generally 
unstable  Middle  East  region.  Saudi 
Arabia.  I  should  note,  has  neither  the 
record  of  stability  nor  the  strength  of 
a  democratic  tradition.  The  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  the  continued  viability  of  the 
State  of  Israel  is.  indeed,  in  our  national 
security  interest.  Certainly,  we  should 
not  embark  on  a  policy  which  would 
weaken  the  security  of  Israel  and  desta- 
bilize the  military  balance  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  President,  in  1978.  during  con- 
sideration of  the  original  sale  of  F-15's 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  the  administration  gave 
Congress  explicit  assurances  that  no 
future  actions  would  be  taken  to  in- 
crease the  offensive  capability  of  those 
aircraft.  'While  I  recognize  the  need  to 
insure  the  security  of  Saudi  Arabia.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  present  circum- 


stances warrant  a  reversal  of  that  com- 
mitment. I  repeat,  the  decision  to  sell 
warplane  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia 
lacks  any  sound  military  rationale,  and 
would  only  result  in  an  increased  mili- 
tary threat  for  Israel  and  an  increase  of 
arms  escalation  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  United 
States  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
creation  of  the  State  of  Israel  as  it  exists 
today  and  must  never  abandon  our  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  that  beacon  of 
democracy  burning  brightly  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  raising  serious 
questions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  providing 
Saudi  Arabia — or  any  potentially  un- 
stable government  for  that  matter — 
with  the  very  latest  in  American  elec- 
tronics warfare  equipment.  I  would  have 
thought  that  our  experience  in  Iran 
would  have  taught  us  this  lesson.  We 
provided  the  shah  with  some  of  the  most 
advanced  weapons  systems  in  our  arse- 
nal. When  he  was  overthrown — not  by 
outside  forces  but  by  his  own  people — 
these  systems,  the  F-14  and  the  Phoenix 
missile  among  others,  were  irrevocably 
compromised. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  ruling 
family  in  Saudi  Arabia  is  about  to  be 
overthrown.  For  all  I  know,  they  may 
reign  forever.  But  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  we  should  not  take  imnecessary 
risks  with  the  only  thing  we  have  that 
gives  us  an  edge  over  a  Soviet  Union 
that  Is  devoting  some  15  percent  of  its 
GNP  to  building  up  its  military  capabil- 
ities. If  we  lose  the  technological  edge 
by  inadvertently  allowing  state-of-the- 
art  electronics  weapons  to  fall  into  So- 
viet hands,  we  will  have  placed  our  own 
security  in  grave  danger. 

There  is  no  question  that  Saudi  Arabia 
should  be  able  to  defend  itself  from  out- 
side aggression.  The  question  is  how 
much  is  enough,  especially  if  the  weap- 
ons system  can  be  turned  against  our 
one  permanent  friend  in  the  region: 
Israel. 

I  bad  grave  concerns  about  the  wis- 
dom of  providing  F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  sent 
a  letter  to  the  President  to  that  effect. 
I  have  even  graver  doubts  concerning 
the  proposed  sale  of  the  AW  ACS  system. 
This  is  not  just  an  early  warning  sys- 
tem. It  Is  an  entire  command  and  control 
center  that,  when  wedded  to  60  P-15's, 
would  present  Israel  with  a  very  serious 
security  problem. 

I  urge  the  President  not  to  approve 
this  sale. 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who 
are  speaking  today  in  opposition  to  the 
Saudi  request  for  equipment  to  enhance 
the  offensive  capabilities  of  their  U.S.- 
supplied  P-15  warplanes. 

I  applaud  those  Senators  who  are  also 
speaking  out  against  providing  the  re- 
quested conformal  fuel  tanks  and  "Side- 
winder" air-to-air  missiles. 

When  President  Carter  first  proposed 
selling  60  F-15's  to  the  Saudis,  the  re- 
quest was  accompanied  with  assurances 
that  no  further  action  would  be  taken 
to  increase  the  offensive  capability  of 


those  aircraft.  Despite  those  assurances, 
I  voted  against  the  sale.  I  believed  then 
that  the  sale  of  the  F-15's,  coupled  with 
the  scaled  down  request  for  Israeli 
weapons,  clearly  tipped  the  scale  away 
from  Israel  and  toward  the  Arab  States. 

Today,  my  convictions  in  this  regard 
and  my  opposition  are  even  stronger. 
The  1978  sale  was  painted  as  a  "litmus 
test"  of  U.S.  relations  with  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, with  compliance  with  the  Saudi 
request  holding  the  promise  of  more 
moderate  and  supportive  policies  com- 
ing from  that  country.  Clearly  events 
have  shown  otherwise. 

Since  the  1978  sale,  the  Saudis  have 
done  nothing  to  encourage  a  peace  set- 
tlement in  the  Middle  East.  Rather,  they 
have  sought  to  aggravate  such  efforts  in 
a  number  of  ways.  In  addition  to  break- 
ing relations  with  Egypt,  they  have  led 
the  Arab  political  and  economic  boycott 
of  that  country.  Furthermore,  the  Saudis 
have  opposed  the  use  of  the  Suez  Canal 
by  Israeli  ships:  have  called  for  a  holy 
war  against  Israel;  have  continued  to 
finance  the  PLO  and  other  terrorist  orga- 
nizations; and  have  increased  the  price 
of  oil  from  $12  a  barrel  to  roughly  $30  a 
barrel. 

The  argument  that  Saudi  defense 
needs  require  the  acquisition  of  the  ad- 
ditional soDhisticated  weaponry  does  not 
hold  up.  The  ongoing  Iran-Iraq  confiict 
has  virtually  removed  any  threat  to 
Saudi  Arabia  from  those  countries.  Fur- 
thermore, 62  enhanced  F-15s  would  not 
protect  Saudi  Arabia  against  a  full  So- 
viet attack.  Only  the  United  States  could 
do  this. 

The  party  most  threatened  by  a  con- 
tinued Saudi  arms  buildup  is  clearly 
Israel.  For.  while  Saudi  Arabia  might 
not  move  alone  against  Israel,  Saudi 
arms  could  well  be  transferred  to  others. 

The  introduction  of  additional  sophis- 
ticated armaments  into  the  Saudi  arse- 
nal will  serve  only  to  increase  tensions 
in  the  Middle  East  and  encourage  a 
further  arms  race  in  that  fragile  part 
of  the  world. 

Some  would  argue  that  the  United 
States  must  honor  the  Saudi  request  in 
order  to  insure  U.S.  access  to  Arab  oil 
supplies,  a  concept  that  must  be  rejected 
outright.  Even  those  who  advance  that 
reasoning  have  no  tangible  reason  to 
believe  that  this,  or  any  other  sale,  will 
provide  such  guarantees.  Following  the 
original  sale  of  the  F-15's,  Saudi  Arabia 
threatened  to  cut  back  on  the  world 
supply  of  oil  if  the  United  States  con- 
tinued filling  its  strategic  petroleum 
reserve. 

When  President  Carter  first  proposed 
sellng  enhanced  F-15  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia  last  year.  I  joined  67  of 
my  Senate  colleagues  in  sending  a  let- 
ter to  him.  urging  him  not  to  vio}ate  the 
assurances  eiven  at  the  time  the  origi- 
nal sale  of  the  F-15's  was  approved.  The 
same  arguments  for  rejecting  the  Saudi 
reauest  then  apply  today. 

I  intend  to  work  against — and  vote 
against — further  offensive  weapons  arms 
shipments  to  Saudi  Arabia.* 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  strong  opposition  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
m  nistration's  decision  to  sell  advanced 
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military  equipment  with  obvious  offen- 
sive capability  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  voted  against  the  sale  of  62  sophisti- 
cated F-15  fighter  aircraft  in  1978,  be- 
cause they  would  endanger  the  security 
of  Israel.  In  fact,  the  F-15  sale  generated 
so  much  concern  that  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration promised  explicitly  to  draw 
the  line  there — and  never  to  increase  the 
offensive  capability  of  aircraft  in  the 
Saudi  arsenal.  Without  those  assurances. 
Congress  would  surely  have  disapproved 
the  sale. 

A  new  administration  must  not  repu- 
diate the  solemn  obligations  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  We  are  not  talking  about 
some  technical  "enhancement"  of  the 
F-15.  We  are  talking  now  about  the  most 
advanced  Sidewinder  missiles  and  about 
extra  fuel  tanks  which  would  permit  the 
Saudi  F-15's  to  range  far  wider  to  attack 
the  territory  of  Israel. 

And  now  we  learn  that  there  is  even 
more  to  come.  The  administration  is  con- 
sidering aerial  refueling  capabilities  and 
AWAC's  planes  to  give  Saudi  Arabia  not 
just  early  warning  of  attack,  but  a  com- 
mand platform  in  the  air  that  could 
guide  attacks  against  Israel.  America 
must  never  give  the  Saudis  or  any  other 
nation  the  power  to  defeat  Israel  air  de- 
fenses. And  I  pledge  to  oppose  absolutely 
the  AWAC's  plane  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  administration  is  pursuing  a  policy 
based  on  a  false  premise.  More  arms  can- 
not buy  or  bribe  the  Arab  States  into  a 
peace  settlement  in  the  Middlj  East.  Just 
2  weelcs  ago.  two  Saudi  newspapers  re- 
acted to  criticism  of  the  latest  arms  deal 
by  admitting — and  I  quote — that  "the 
Saudi  Government  does  indeed  plan  to 
equip  its  army  in  order  to  liberate  the 
plundered  lands." 

The  Reagan  administration  claims 
that  it  is  pursuing  an  antiterrorist  strat- 
egy. Then  let  them  stop  selling  offensive 
anns  to  Saudi  Arabia,  which  spends 
nearly  $400  million  a  year  to  finance  the 
terrorists  of  the  PLO — and  only  last 
week  gave  the  PLO  another  $27  million 
for  joining  the  Taif  declaration  of  holy 
war  against  Israel. 

The  administration  claims  that  it 
wants  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Then 
let  them  stop  selling  offsensive  arms  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  which  fiercely  opposes  the 
Camp  David  peace  process. 

Instead  of  giving  the  Saudis  a  needless 
offensive  military  capability,  we  must 
recognize  their  real  security  needs.  We 
must  pursue  a  stable,  independent,  and 
pro-Western  Saudi  Arabia,  but  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  Saudis  cannot  be  a 
one-way  street.  We  are  entitled  to  expect 
Saudi  cooperation  and  not  rejection  of 
the  peace  process.  We  are  entitled  to  ex- 
pect the  reality,  not  a  charade,  of  oil 
price  restraint  and  oil  supply  reliability 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Saudi  Arabia  does  face  an  external 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Union.  South 
Yemen  and  possibly  Iran  and  Iraq.  I 
support  American  supplies  of  the  defen- 
sive arms  necessary  to  meet  this  threat. 
But  of  this  we  must  be  certain :  that  the 
defensive  arms  we  supply  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. Egypt,  or  other  Middle  East  states 
must  always  be  aimed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion— and  never  against  Israel. 


Later  this  week  the  Secretary  of  State 
will  travel  to  Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  Yet  seldom  in  the  last 
generation  has  there  been  greater  un- 
certainty about  American  policy  in  that 
region  of  the  world. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  be 
clear  about  its  objectives  in  the  Middle 
East.  And  it  is  time  for  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  these  objectives  consistently, 
reliably,  and  effectively. 

First,  we  must  assure  the  security  and 
prosperity  of  Israel,  our  strongest  friend 
and  surest  ally  in  the  entire  region.  We 
cannot  and  must  not  jeopardize  Israeli 
security  by  supplying  offensive  arms  to 
its  mortal  enemies. 

Second,  we  must  promote  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Middle  East.  Israel  and 
Egypt  are  strategic  cornerstones  in  the 
broader  peace  we  must  seek.  The  Camp 
David  accords  are  a  historic  achieve- 
ment. We  cannot,  and  must  not,  set  them 
aside  in  a  futile  effort  to  appease  those 
sworn  to  an  unholy  war  against  the  H(dy 
Land  of  Israel.  Nor  can  we  allow  the 
Soviet  Union  or  its  surrogates  to  under- 
mine a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Third,  we  must  achieve  full  energy 
security  for  ourselves  and  our  allies  by 
reducing,  said  finally  eliminating,  the 
crushing  burden  of  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  We  carmot,  and  must  not  in- 
denture ourselves  indefinitely  to  the  Arab 
oil  barons,  and  open  ourselves  and  our 
allies  to  Arab  oil  blackmail. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  March  21.  1981, 
issue  of  the  New  Republic,  Steve  Emer- 
son wrote  an  interesting  and  perceptive 
article  which  makes  clear  the  dangers 
of  the  administration's  policy  toward 
Saudi  Arabia.  As  he  points  out,  in  addi- 
tiOTi  to  "the  issue  of  an  increased  threat 
to  Israeli  security,"  there  are  many  other 
arguments  against  offensive  arms  sales  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  "including  the  absence  of 
a  sound  military  rationale  for  the  equip- 
ment, perpetuation  of  an  unhealthy 
American-Saudi  relationship,  the  possi- 
bility of  Saudi  mischief  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  potential  destabilizing  effects 
on  Saudi  Arabia  itself." 

I  commend  Mr.  Emerson's  articles  to 
my  colleagues,  and  request  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  Salaams  to  the  Saudis 
(By  Steve  Emerson) 

Rumors  of  the  death  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
Reagan  decision  to  acquiesce  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's demands  for  offensive  F-15  hardware 
means  that  one  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's most  short-sighted  policies  remains 
alive  and  well.  It  is  ironic  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration, which  campaigned  promising 
to  reassert  American  toughness  abroad  and 
to  promote  the  national  Interest  unapoli- 
getically.  has  accepted  the  policies  of  its 
predecessor  so  uncritically. 

Reagan  pollcy-malters  undoubtedly  believe 
that  they  have  resolved  the  P-15  dilemma  by 
giving  Israel  military  credits  to  partially 
comptensate  for  its  increased  vulnerability. 
And  they  view  the  sale  as  part  of  a  new 
strategic  emphasis  on  containing  Soviet  ex- 
pansion in  the  Middle  East,  not  unlike 
former  secretary  of  state  John  Poster  Dulles' 
application  of  the  Truman  Doctrine,  which 


produced  the  short-lived  Baghdad  Pact 
among  Turkey,  Pakistan,  Iraq,  and  Iran  In 
1956. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  the  Issue  of  an 
increased  threat  to  IsraeU  security  was  tne 
only  argument  against  the  sale  that  the 
administration  considered  There  are  many 
others,  including  the  at>sence  of  a  sound 
military  rationale  for  the  equipment,  per- 
petuation of  an  unhealthy  American-Saudi 
relationship,  the  possibility  of  Saudi  mis- 
chief in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  potential 
destabilizing  effects  on  Saudi  Arabia  itself. 

Lest  anyone  forget,  during  the  1978  con- 
gressional debate  over  the  Initial  sale  of 
60  P-l£s  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Carter  adminis- 
tration officials  imposed  explicit  and  public 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  "any  system  or 
armaments  that  could  increase  the  range 
or  enhance  the  ground-attack  capabUlty  of 
the  P-15  "  It  was  specifically  stipulated  to 
Congress  that  the  Saudis  would  not  receive 
auxiliary  fuel  tanks,  multiple  ejection 
(bomb)  racks,  alr-refuellng  capabUitles.  early 
warning  radar  planes  (AWAC8).  or  "aU- 
aspect"  AIM  9L  cSldewlnder")  air-to-air 
missiles.  Last  year  the  former  president  re- 
affirmed these  restrictions  In  numerous  press 
interviews  and  in  discussions  with  elected 
officials. 

Citing  new  security  considerations  and 
changing  circumstances,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration now  has  granted  Immediate  ap- 
proval to  the  sale  of  the  extra  fuel  tanks 
and  Sidewinder  missiles,  to  be  followed  by 
future  approval  of  the  advanced  radar  planeE. 
midflight  refueling  caoibil'.ty.  and.  possibly, 
bomb  racks.  This  approval  only  further  en- 
traps the  US  In  a  vicious  cycle  of  escalating 
Mideast  arms  sales.  And  it  perpetuates  the 
pattern  whereby  the  Saudis  get  what  they 
want  from  the  US  by  representing  every 
request  as  a  "litmus  test"  of  American- 
Saudi  relations.  Instead  of  initiating  a  "new 
beginning."  the  Reagan  administration  has 
signaled  willingness  to  endure  an  ob^iequ'ous 
and  inherently  counterproductive  relation- 
ship. The  United  States  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  heed  the  advice  of  Egyptian  presi- 
dent Sadat,  who  repeatedly  has  urged  US 
officials  to  stop  babying  the  Saudis  and  to 
demand  that  they  respect  our  military  and 
political  Interests. 

Developing  a  healthy  relatlonshlo  with 
the  Saudis  depends  on  a  clear-headed  evalu- 
ation of  what  they  do  for  us.  *nd  we  for 
them.  The  Saudis  supply  17  percent  of  the 
world's  oil  production,  which  Is  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Western  economy.  Saudi 
rulers  pay  a  political  price  for  keeping  pro- 
duction up.  Younger,  more  conservative 
princes  (Ironically,  often  Western-educated) 
charge  that  their  elders  are  squandering  the 
national  patrimony.  Also,  by  producing  at 
rates  commensurate  with  Western  needs,  the 
Saudis  get  accused  by  Islamic  fundamen- 
talists and  Arab  radicals  of  being  allied  with 
"Infidels"  and  "Imperialists." 

But  In  setting  their  levels  of  oil  produc- 
tion, the  Saudis  also  are  guided  by  self- 
interest.  They  need  to  prevent  the  collapse 
of  the  Western  economy  and  devaluation 
of  Saudi  Investments  In  the  United  States 
and  the  West.  They  don't  want  to  Induce 
the  West  to  develoo  alternative  energy  sup- 
nlles.  They  need  money  for  their  massive 
develooment  and  Ind'is'riKHzatlon  pn)gran-.. 
estimated  to  cost  8270  billion  over  the  next 
five  years.  And.  In  the  end.  they  do  not  want 
to  drive  the  West  to  military  SMTtlon  to  pre- 
serve Its  oil  stroply. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  reaped  considerable 
rewards  from  Its  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  Since  1945  Washington  has 
provided  the  house  of  Saudi  with  a  security 
umbrella  against  aggression  from  potential 
enemies — the  Soviet  Union.  Yemen.  Libya. 
Traq.  and  Iran.  Over  the  past  six  years,  the 
US  has  sold  more  military  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia  than  to  any  other  non-NATO 
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couatiy,  totaling  mora  tbaji  t33  billion.  In 
1980  alone,  Saudi  purcbas«B  of  Ameri- 
can mllltarf  equipment  and  construction 
amounted  to  about  five  billion  dollars. 

Saudi  Arabia  also  derlres  vast  quantities 
of  nonmlUtary  goods  and  services  from  the 
US — 933  billion  worth  between  1978  and 
1980.  American  companies  are  heavily  In- 
volved In  building  and  running  modem 
Saudi  Arabia.  Aramco  alone  employs  over 
10.000  American  cltlaeos  to  produce  the 
kingdom's  oil. 

In  short,  each  nation  Is  compelled  to 
depend  upon  the  other.  Qtven  American 
superiority  In  military  and  technological 
fields,  however,  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
that  the  Saudis  are  more  dependent  on  us 
than  we  are  on  them.  The  United  States  Im- 
ports 1.3  million  barrels  per  day  from  Saudi 
Arabia.  This  Is  just  one-sixth  of  all  American 
oil  Imports  and  only  six  percent  of  America's 
total  petroleum  consumption  of  16.7  mbd. 
The  Saudis  have  an  "oil  weapon"  all  right. 
but  Its  potency  Is  more  limited  than  Ameri- 
cans often  realize. 

Py>r  one  thing,  the  Saudis  do  not  have  a 
limitless  capacity  to  Increase  production  to 
reward  satisfactory  behavior  in  the  West.  In 
April  1979  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Issued  a  detailed  analysis  of  Saudi 
production  and  reserves  based  on  subpoenaed 
documents  from  Exxon  and  Socal.  two  part- 
ners In  Aramco.  The  report  concluded  that 
Saudi  Arabian  production  Is  never  likely  to 
exceed  13  mbd.  and  that  this  level  could  be 
sustained  only  for  15  or  30  years  before  It 
started  to  decline.  Becauae  of  reductions  In 
projected  recoverable  reserves  and  rising 
costs  of  maintaining  production,  the  report 
also  Indicated  that  Saudi  Arabia  might  never 
raise  Its  maximum  sustainable  capacity  be- 
yond the  present  10  mbd.  The  fundamental 
conclusion  of  the  Senate  study  was  that 
Saudi  Arabia  produces  Its  oil  based  on  Its 
own  economic  self-interest  and  on  geologlc:iI 
realities,  and  that  "linkage"  with  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute  never  has  been  figured  into 
produotlon  decisions.  The  Now  York  Times 
twice  reported  that  CIA  analysts  supported 
the  report's  findings. 

There  Is  evidence  that  even  the  October 
1973  oU  cutoff  may  have  had  geological  and 
conservationist  explanations.  In  any  event, 
various  oil  experts  maintain  that  actual  pro- 
duction cutbacks  were  limited  in  duration 
and  magnitude.  US  gas  lines  made  the  em- 
bargo seem  successful,  but  according  to  MIT 
economist  M.  A.  Adelman  they  were  the  prod- 
uct of  the  "exploelve  combination  of  con- 
trolled prices  and  no  rationing.  .  . 

Finally,  an  iucreaslng  number  of  Middle 
East  oil  economists  believe  that  Saudi  ArabU 
actuaUy  will  be  fnrcod  Into  raising  its  oil 
production  to  finance  balance  of  payments 
deficits.  Ellyahu  Kanovsky,  •  vlstmg  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  Queen's  College,  has  ex- 
amined the  Saudi  economy  and  found  def- 
icits m  1977.  1978.  and  1979.  In  order  to  meet 
massive  capital  development  projeou.  snd 
Increased  lntem.\t!onil  econom;c  needs,  the 
kingdom  may  require  a  minimum  production 
level,  perhaps  8.5  mbd.  According  to  Busi- 
ness Week  Saudi  government  sources  con- 
firmed this  assessment  and  said  that  sharp 
budget  cutbacks  wo'Jld  provoke  greater  eco- 
nomic and  social  iislo-iitlons  than  the  social 
pains  of  developmsnt. 

In  ahort.  "responsible"  Saudi  production 
and  price  levels— represented  in  the  US  as  • 
political  favor  to  the  West— are  actually  the 
product  of  self-Interest  and  will  continue  to 
h<«d  unless  there  Is  a  change  of  regime  ss  In 
Iran.  It  can  be  nrgiied  that  It  Is  the  US 
that  contorts  Itself.  Including  its  own  laws. 
to  please  the  Saudis.  One  example  is  North- 
rup's  control  of  the  mtiltl-bJUlon -dollar  rood- 
«rnl2«>Uon  program  of  the  Saudi  Air  Ptorce.  . 
awarded  without  competitive  bidding  at  Ri- 
yadh's rMiuest.  Similarly  Saudi  Arabia  re- 


ceives selective  treatment  in  the  operation 
of  foreign  military  trust  funds.  Unlike  any 
other  foreign  purchaser.  Saudi  Arabia  makes 
deposits  for  military  purchases  In  an  inter- 
est-bearing account  under  an  urangement 
whereby  the  US  would  not  be  protected 
should  Saudi  Arabia  decide  to  cancel  Its  con- 
tracts, as  Iran  did. 

Saudi  Arabia  also  gets  special  treatment  In 
State  Department  human  rights  reports,  com- 
plied annually  for  Congreas  The  1961  report 
Is  so  meticulously  crafted  that,  even  aftw 
citing  stonlngs.  beheadings,  severances  of 
the  band,  a  "heavy  stress  on  obtaining  con- 
fessions," and  the  lack  of  habeas  corpus  or 
the  right  to  counsel,  one  still  gets  the  Im- 
pression that  Saudi  Arabia  has  not  violated 
the  standard  of  human  rights  that  was  Ju- 
diciously applied  elsewhere. 

The  Carter  decision  in  1978  not  to  fill  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  was  an  astonlab- 
Ing  ocmcesBlon  to  the  Saudis.  Officially.  Saudi 
Arabia  profeoaed  a  desire  to  prevent  pressure 
for  higher  oil  prices,  but  Americans  close  to 
the  Saudis  acknowledged  that  they  alao 
wanted  to  maintain  US  dependence  on  their 
oU.  Congress  finally  fotx:ed  the  administra- 
tion to  resume  filling  the  reserve.  That  the 
Sattdls  have  not  objected  demonstrates  that 
Carter's  concession  was  unnecessary. 

The  1978  sale  of  60  P-l5a  to  the  Saudis 
was  a  major  demonstration  of  Saudi  political 
influence.  Many  senators  voting  to  apf>rove 
the  sale  conceded  openly  that  they  were  do- 
ing so  because  of  US  dependence  on  Saudi 
oil  and  goodwill.  The  sale  of  60  planes  was 
approved  despite  a  1974  Pentagon  recommen- 
dation and  a  1978  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency  report  saying  only  40  F-lSs 
should  be  provided.  A  1976  Defense  Depart- 
ment reassessment  advised  the  Saudis  not  to 
purchase  F-I8e  at  all.  on  the  grounds  that 
they  could  not  assimilate  them. 

If  the  F-19  sale  had  resulted  in  Saudi  sup- 
port for  American  {>eace  efforts  in  the  Middle 
Bast — as  promised  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion— then  It  might  be  argued  that  the 
United  States  had  received  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  the  planes  But  since  Camp  David,  what 
has  happened?  At  both  Baghdad  pan- Arab 
summits,  the  Saudis  were  instrumental  in 
building  a  consensus  for  punishing  President 
Sadat  and  for  paying  out  billions  to  Jordan 
and  Syria  to  stay  out  of  the  peace  process. 
This  year  the  Saudis  led  the  Islamic  nations 
In  calling  for  a  jihad  against  Israel. 

Not  only  did  the  Saudis  not  deliver  on 
their  part  of  the  quid  pro  quo.  the  Carter 
administration  actually  shifted  iU  peace  pol- 
icy in  Saudi  Arabia's  direction.  How  else 
can  one  explain  Washington's  attempts  In 
1979  to  involve  the  PLO  In  peace  negotia- 
tions? How  else  explain  the  effort  to  alter 
UN  Resolution  343.  when  it  had  formed  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Camp  David  accords?  And 
how  else  explain  the  counterproductive  at- 
tempts to  reach  prematurely  for  a  "compre- 
hensive solution"  at  the  expense  of  the  Camp 
E>avld  accords  and  the  repeated  acquiesence 
to  one-sided  Security  Council  resolutions? 

In  spite  of  the  record  and  Its  own  public 
promises,  it's  likely  that  the  Carter  admin- 
istration would  have  approved  the  new  Saudi 
request  for  offensive  ordnance.  According  to 
the  biweekly  Middle  East  Policy  Survey.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Harold  Brown  gave  his  per- 
sonal commitment  to  Saudi  defense  minister 
Sultan  tiiat  the  kingdom's  request  would  be 
fulfilled. 

The  Reagan  administration  thus  inherited 
a  difficult  situation,  but  not  an  impossible 
one.  It  could  have  invoked  the  1978  executive 
commitments  In  refusing  the  sale.  But  in 
consultations  with  Congress  during  the  past 
three  weeks,  Reagan  administration  offllcals 
have  parroted  the  same  vague  and  superflclaJ 
Justifications  that  previously  had  been  cited 
by  the  Carter  administration.  "If  we  don't 
sell  them  this  equipment,  then  they  will  buy 


It  elsewhere,"  goes  one  verse.  Another  main- 
tains that  the  Saudis  are  a  "force  for  stability 
and  moderation  In  the  BClddle  East."  (The 
corollary  Is  that  Saudi  Arabia's  moderation 
would  disappear  if  they  are  not  granted  their 
requests.)  Yet  another  cites  the  security 
threat  to  Saudi  Arabia,  especially  to  the 
Eastern  oil-producing  provinces,  but  doesn't 
quite  explain  how  Saudi  Arabia  would  de- 
fend itself  against  the  blows  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Iraq,  Iran,  or  the  People's  Democratic 
Republic  of  Yemen.  The  final  line  assures 
all  concerned  that  Saudi  Arabia  never  would 
use  its  F-lSs.  or  transfer  them  for  use.  In 
direct  combat  against  Israel. 

A  preview  of  this  administration's  embrace 
of  previous  policies  was  provided  last  month 
In  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger's 
maiden  news  conference.  He  expressed  the 
American  desire  to  bolster  Saudi  Arabia's 
security  by  providing  the  offensive  F-16 
equipment  they  had  requested.  When  asked 
about  the  American  commitment  to  Israel. 
Weinberger  responded  sympathetically  to  Is- 
rael's needs,  ma>be  a  bit  too  sympathetically, 
in  offering  to  station  troops  in  Israel. 

Actually,  it  is  Saudi  Arabia  that  needs 
American  troops,  not  Israel.  With  vulnerable 
oil  fields,  limited  military  capability,  vast 
territory  to  defend  (over  4.400  ntlles  of  coast- 
line), and  surrounded  by  militarily  superior 
adversaries,  Saudi  Arabia  must  depend  upon 
the  American  security  umbrella.  The  closer 
American  forces  are  to  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
more  protection  they  can  provide. 

But,  It's  argued,  the  Saudis  are  unwilling  to 
become  overtly  identified  with  the  United 
States  (or  any  foreign  power)  for  fear  of 
Inciting  domestic  resentment.  Therefore  the 
US  has  to  sell  the  Saudis  sophisticated  weap- 
ons to  use  In  protecting  themselves.  So  goes 
the  military  justification  for  the  F-15  sales. 
But  key  military  questions  have  not  been 
faced:  from  which  potential  adversary  can 
Saudi  Arabia  realistically  be  expected  to  de- 
fend Itself?  What  are  the  most  likely  situa- 
tions in  which  the  planes  will  be  used?  Can 
the  Saudis  absorb  the  weapons?  What  are 
other  potential  effects  generated  by  trans- 
forming the  kingdom  Into  a  massive  arms 
arsenal? 

According  to  the  1980-81  anntial  report  of 
the  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  and  other  sources,  the  balance  of 
forces  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  every  one 
of  its  potential  adversaries  is  overwhelmingly 
weighted  against  Saudi  Arabia.  This  Imbal- 
ance Is  further  accentuated  by  the  vast  ter- 
ritory Saudi  Arabia  has  to  protect.  No  mat- 
ter how  many  P-15s  Saudi  Arabia  possesses, 
the  kingdom  always  will  be  Incapable  of 
defending  Itself.  The  Saudis  and  Americans 
are  both  well  aware  that  should  the  king- 
dom t>e  subjected  to  an  external  attack,  the 
Saudis  would  have  to  rely  on  American  mili- 
tary forces  to  protect  their  oil  fields  from 
destruction.  The  creation  of  the  American 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  attests  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  contingency. 

If  the  F-15s  have  no  credible  defensive 
role,  why  do  the  Saudis  want  them?  One  an- 
swer Is  prestige.  Another  Is  that  they  may 
hope  to  acquire  an  offensive  option.  The  F-15 
Is  the  most  sophisticated  fighter  plane  In 
the  world,  capcU}le  of  challenging  any  other 
aircraft.  When  equipped  with  extra  fuel 
tanks,  advanced  radar,  and  AIM  9L  air-to-air 
missiles,  the  F-15  is  capable  of  Inflicting  le- 
thal damage  1.000  miles  away  from  its  take- 
off point.  It  could  fly  from  Saudi  Arabia  to 
anyplace  in  the  Middle  East  and  return. 

Having  acquired  60  F-15s  and  offensive  en- 
hancement gear,  the  Saudis  may  be  tempted 
to  use  them.  How?  One  possibility  is  to  settle 
old  scores  with  weaker  Persian  Oulf  rivals 
such  as  Oman.  Religious  and  tribal  animosi- 
ties characterize  the  Saudi-Omani  relation- 
ship and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
Saudis  have  tried  to  occupy  Oman's  Buralml 
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Oasis.  The  Omanls  themselves  probably  will 
be  granted  additional  weapons  by  the  United 
States,  too.  The  US  Is  in  the  process  of  cre- 
ating a  version  of  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion In  the  Persian  Oulf,  a  kind  of  Mideast 
balance  of  terror. 

What  about  the  threat  to  Israel?  Propo- 
nents of  the  sale  discount  the  possibility  of 
a  direct  Saudi  attack  because  of  the  more 
destructive  Israeli  retaliatory  capability.  The 
logic  of  this  thesis  Is  sound,  but  logic  does 
not  always  govern  behavior  in  a  region  of  the 
world  where  dying  by  the  sword  Is  preferred 
to  political  compromise.  In  the  event  of  an- 
other Arab-Israeli  war,  it  is  naive  to  believe 
that  Saudia  Arabia  could  resist  pressure  to 
use  Its  weapons  against  Israel,  or  to  transfer 
its  planes  to  some  other  Arab  srt^te.  Saudi 
Arabia  took  part  in  three  past  Arab-Israeli 
wars,  but  its  involvement  was  limited  to  sup- 
port roles  and  joint  maneuvers  with  Syria 
and  Jordan.  The  Important  difference  is  that 
then  the  kingdom  sinjply  did  not  have  the 
modern  weaponry  it  now  has  at  its  disposal. 
The  mere  existence  of  the  superior  F-15s, 
hardly  a  secret,  would  generate  overpower- 
ing demands  upon  the  kingdom  from  both 
within  and  without  for  use  in  an  actual 
jihad  against  Israel.  In  the  past,  the  Israelis 
never  have  felt  a  military  need  to  attack 
Saudi  territory.  But,  if  they  feared  a  new  war 
with  the  Arabs  was  imminent,  they  would 
have  a  strong  Incentive  to  launch  a  pre- 
emptive strike  to  knock  out  the  Saudi  F-15 
force. 

In  all  fairness,  responsibility  for  fueling 
the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  must  be 
spread  among  several  Western  countries  and 
Russia.  The  Saudis  apparently  will  get  300 
West  German  Leopard  tanks  and  200  British 
Tornado  Jets.  Reportedly  they  have  made  a 
secret  »3.4-blIllon  agreement  with  France 
to  buy  ships  and  helicopters,  and  are  negoti- 
ating to  finance  production  of  Mirage  4000 
jets.  The  lure  of  recycling  oil  debts,  lower- 
ing unit  costs  of  weapons,  and  engendering 
goodwill  have  proven  irresistible  to  the 
Europeans. 

The  dangers  of  an  arms  race  are  some- 
what mitigated  by  reported  Saudi  Inability 
to  absorb  such  vast  quantities  of  sophisti- 
cated weapons.  A  similar  problem  arose  in 
Iran,  yet  the  surplus  cash  skimmed  off  the 
top  of  the  Jciense  contracts  ensured  that 
the  contracts  continued.  Multinational  cor- 
ruption in  Saudi  Arabia  probably  has  not 
risen  to  the  levels  reached  In  Iran,  but  the 
Issue  of  Saudi  absorptive  capacity  should 
be  a  fundamental  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  feasibility  of  appropriate  mili- 
tary sales.  Is  the  US  prepared  to  sanction 
the  Saudis'  tise  of  Pakistani  mercenaries  to 
fight  on  their  behalf? 

Even  more  troubling  are  the  negative 
domestic  repercussions  of  the  massive  arms 
sales,  an  Issue  relating  to  the  larger  problem 
of  internal  Saudi  Instability.  The  strains 
caused  by  accelerated  Industrialization,  ac- 
companied by  liberalization  of  the  kingdom's 
social  or  political  Institutions,  well  may 
provoke  a  violent  reaction  against  the  re- 
gime. Add  the  factors  of  corruption,  a 
large  foreign  presence.  Islamic  revivalism, 
class  disparities,  and  Shla-Sunnl  and  other 
Intra-clan  tensions  (particularly  in  the  oil 
regions),  and  the  future  looks  even  more 
ominous.  On  top  of  this,  the  Impact  of  a 
massive  arms  infusion  could  prove  disastrous. 
Many  sectors  of  Saudi  society,  from  religious 
ascetics  to  those  with  rising  expectations 
about  the  benefits  of  oil  wealth,  may  end  up 
increasingly  dissatisfied  with  an  uneven  de- 
velopment program  that  goes  too  far  and 
simultaneously  not  far  enough.  A  con- 
spicuous arsenal  of  Western  arms  may  create, 
as  In  Iran,  an  Irritating  reminder  of  the 
regime's  wasting  of  preclotis.  dwindling 
resources.  No  one  can  predict  that  massive 
Internal  insurrection  will  occur  In  Saudi 
Arabia,   but  it  would  be  a  tragic  Irony   If 


sometime  In  the  future  American  troops 
were  forced  to  protect  American  interests 
from  the  ravages  of  American  arms. 9 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
concerns  expressed  by  my  colleagues.  The 
administration's  plan  to  sell  equirunent 
to  Saudi  Arabia  to  enhance  the  attack 
capability  of  the  Saudi  F-15  force  Ss  ill 
conceived,  ill  planned,  and  I  hope,  ill 
fated. 

It  was  not  justified  3  years  a«o.  And  it 
is  no  better  justified  now. 

I  joined  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
opposing  the  sale  of  advanced,  sophisti- 
cated F-15  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Then,  as  now,  I  have  felt  that  we  should 
avoid,  whenever  possible,  adding  to  the 
arms  rac«  in  the  steaming  cauldron  that 
is  the  Middle  East. 

The  aircraft  were  sold  following  a  fa- 
vorable vote,  54  to  44,  in  the  Senate. 
Congress  was  assured  at  that  time  that 
no  further  actions  would  be  taken  to  in- 
crease the  offensive  capabilities  of  these 
aircraft.  Congress  received  renewed  as- 
surances on  this  score  as  recently  as  last 
summer.  There  is  no  reason  to  change 
that  policy. 

Mr.  President,  this  enhancement  pack- 
age— to  ccxisist,  at  least,  of  conformal 
fuel  tanks  and  AIM9-L  missiles  for  the 
F-15  fleet — is  not  necessary  to  meet 
Saudi  Arabia's  legitimate  defensive  needs 

Enhancement  of  the  aircraft  will  not 
help  the  Saudis  face  any  internal  threat. 
Factors  beyond  any  enhanced  capabilities 
of  the  Air  Force  would  govern  the  out- 
come of  internal  strife. 

Enhancement  would  not  be  a  decisive 
factor  in  a  conflict  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  the  Soviets  were  to  move 
against  Saudi  Arabia,  it  would  be  irrele- 
vant whether  the  Saudi  P-15  force  had 
been  enhanced  or  not. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  regional 
threat  to  Saudi  Arabia  has  increased 
since  1978.  when  Congress  was  assured 
by  then  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown — 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested  nor  do 
we  Intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  or  arma- 
ments that  would  increase  the  range  or  en- 
hance the  ground  attack  capability  of  the 
F-15. 

Mr.  President,  the  regional  situation 
has  changed  in  the  last  several  years. 
But  this  sale  would  not  be  the  right 
answer  to  these  changed  circumstances. 

The  answer  is  not  to  fuel  the  fires  be- 
neath the  steaming  cauldron  that  is  the 
Middle  East.  If  this  sale  were  made  with- 
out any  compensation  for  Israel,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  threat  to  that 
beleaguered  nation  would  increase.  Even 
with  compensating  steps  for  Israel,  the 
result  would  be  a  higher  level  of  arma- 
ment and  increased  prospects  of  in- 
stability. 

Rather  than  pursue  this  role,  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  well  advised  to 
turn  its  attentions  to  prwnoting  a  true, 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  An 
escalation  in  armaments  to  the  region 
would  be  both  shortsighted  and  counter- 
productive, and  directly  coimter  to  the 
interests  of  both  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  administration 
pursues  this  sale.  I  intend  to  join  with 
others  of  mv  colleagues  in  introducing 
a  resolution  of  disapproval  and  in  giving 


this  matter  thorough  scrutiny  In  ttie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.* 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr  President,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  urging  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  critical  issues  at  stake  in 
the  decision  to  provide  military  equip- 
ment to  Saudi  Arabia.  This  sale  wot^d 
augment  the  62  F-15  aircraft  sold  them 
in  1978  and  possibly  Include  the  sophis- 
ticated AWACS  system.       \ 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  third  time  we  have  had  to  face  this 
issue.  In  1978, 1  opposed  the  original  sale. 
The  Carter  administration  narrowly  se- 
cured approval  of  that  sale  by  assuring 
us  it  would  not  provide  further  equip- 
ment to  increase  the  offensive  capabili- 
ties of  the  P-15's.  In  1980,  I  joined  with 
67  of  my  colleagues  in  counseling  the  ad- 
ministration against  violating  that  as- 
surance. And  should  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration persist  in  its  intention  to  sell 
the  Saudis  equipment  to  increase  the 
range  or  groimd  attack  capability  of  their 
F-15  aircraft,  I  will  support  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  President,  in  many  ways  the  issues 
today  are  the  same  as  those  over  which 
we  fought  nearly  3  years  ago.  Like  Its 
predecessors,  this  sale  supposedly  stems 
from  the  twin  needs  to  stabilize  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  keep  petroleum  flowing  from 
Saudi  Arabian  flelds.  I  would  venture  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  those  two  Justi- 
flcations,  wobbly  then,  are  buckling  now 
under  the  weight  of  current  exigencies 
in  our  Nation  and  world. 

The  tragic  experience  of  this  Nation's 
relationship  with  Iran  should  raise  com- 
pelling questions  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
proceeding  on  our  present  course.  In  the 
seventies  it  was  Iran  which,  by  virtue  of 
sophisticated  American  arms,  was  to  be 
the  bulwark  against  Soviet  expansion. 
We  were  assured  then,  as  we  are  being 
assured  now.  that  so[>histicated  mihtary 
technology  would  be  in  trustworthy  and 
stable  hands.  It  is  only  because  of  the 
opposition  of  this  body  that  AWACS  air- 
craft are  not  now  part  of  the  potent  ar- 
senal at  the  disposal  of  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  and  company.  The  Saudi  mon- 
archy faces  the  same  threat  which  even- 
tually dethroned  the  shah:  a  religiously 
inspired  rebeUion.  against  which  militarv 
hardware  is  useless. 

There  should  be  no  illusions,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  such  a  move  can  be  made 
without  undermining  the  security  of  Is- 
rael. We  would  be  foolish  to  assert  that 
we  can  predict  how  arms  we  sell  today 
will  be  used  5  or  even  2  years  from 
now.  Israel  is  a  tiny  country.  She  does 
not  have  great  land  areas  to  retreat  into 
when  she  fights  She  does  not  have  a 
large  population  to  expend  in  a  war  of 
attrition.  She  must,  therefore,  respond 
instantaneously  and  ovra^irhelmingly 
when  attacked;  all  the  more  so  if  she 
faces  62  offensively  configured  P-15's 
with  or  without  support  of  AWACS  air- 
craft. 

To  borrow  an  appropriate  Biblical 
image.  Mr.  President,  for  the  United 
States  to  entrust  its  vital  interests  in 
the  Middle  East  with  the  Saudis  at  the 
expense  of  Israd  is  akin  to  building  a 
house  on  sand  rather  than  upon  a  rock. 
When  the  forces  of  instability  buffet  that 
house  it  will  certainly  tumble  with  a 
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deafening  crash.  Israel,  our  historic, 
stable,  democratic  ally  must  be  the  foun- 
dation of  U.S.  policy  and  interests  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  we  prob- 
ably have  too  much  oil  on  our  glasses  to 
see  this  clearly.  To  an  even  greater  de- 
gree than  in  1978,  we  are  at  the  mercy 
of  OPEC  for  our  economic  survived. 
The  absence  of  a  realistic  energy  policy, 
which  encourages  conservation  to  reduce 
our  voracious  energy  appetite  and  in- 
crease domestic  supplies,  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  a  genuine,  long  term 
foreign  policy  which  serves  our  best  na- 
tional interests.  We  would  be  most  fool- 
ish, Mr.  President,  if  we  allowed  one  mis- 
take to  beget  another. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  rethink  its  premises  and  conclu- 
sions with  respect  to  arms  sales  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  As  a  precedent-setting  action 
with  broad  future  consequences,  this  de- 
cision demands  the  highest  standards  of 
intellectual  integrity  and  political  ac- 
countability. I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  providing  this  opportu- 
nity to  air  our  views  on  this  matter  be- 
fore the  die  is  cast. 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  hope  that  a  comprehensive  Middle 
East  peace  can  be  achieved.  All  of  us 
understand  that  since  such  a  peace  is 
indispensable  to  international  stability, 
it  IS  critical  to  our  own  national  inter- 
ests. Such  a  peace  must  be  founded  on 
the  security  of  Israel,  since  the  security 
of  Israel  and  America  are  inextricably 
bound.  Israel  is  our  only  longtime,  re- 
liable ally  in  a  troubled  region.  The  wel- 
fare of  Israel  is  crucial  to  our  own  wel- 
fare. Let  me  express  just  one  concern 
over  the  present  course  of  events  in  the 
Middle  East 

I  must  express  my  grave  concern  about 
the  sale  of  the  airborne  warning  and 
control  system  (AWACS»  E-3A  aircraft 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  My  concern  is  based 
on  the  offensive  threat  that  these  air- 
craft pose  to  Israel.  AWACS  is  the  most 
advanced  airborne  surveillance  and 
battlefield  command  system  in  the  world. 
AWACS.  because  of  its  sophisticated  ra- 
dar, and  on  board  computer  systems,  can 
detect  anything  moving  faster  than  80 
miles  per  hour  in  the  air,  on  the  groimd 
or  at  sea  for  a  radius  of  250  miles.  This 
means  that  Saudi  AWACS  could  detect 
even  a  speeding  car  anywhere  in  Israel 
while  still  flying  within  their  own  bor- 
ders. 

According  to  Department  of  Defense 
studies,  an  AWACS  supported  air  force 
can  stand  off  an  attack  force  twice  its 
size.  AWACS  is  not  just  another  air- 
plane. AWACS  would  double  the  capacity 
of  the  P-15's  we  have  sold  the  Saudis. 
Considering  that  the  F-15  is  the  most 
sophisticated  aircraft  of  its  class  in  the 
world,  questions  about  possible  disrup- 
tion of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  should  be  raised.  Preservation 
of  this  balance  of  power  is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's critical  interests.  Saudi  Arabian 
statements,  policies  and  past  action  all 
indicate  that  the  Saudis  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  status  quo  in  the  Middle  East. 
Saudi  Arabia  generously  contributes  to 
the  PLO.  and  is  committed  to  blocking 
the  Camp  David  peace  process. 


I  do  not  discount  the  acts  of  friend- 
ship that  Saudi  Arabia  has  exhibited  to- 
ward the  United  States.  But  we  must  be 
cautious  in  aiding  even  a  friend  such  as 
Saudi  Arabia  if  that  aid  may  be  used 
against  another  friend  such  as  Israel.  If 
we  must  sell  the  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  Saudis  should  be  willing  to 
recognize  the  legitimacy  and  sovereignty 
of  Israel.  The  administration  should  ob- 
tain an  acceptable  quid  pro  quo  for  any 
military  aid. 

We  share  a  conunon  concern  with 
Saudi  Arabia  over  potential  Soviet  ac- 
tivity in  the  Middle  East,  our  uneasiness 
over  recent  events  in  Iran,  and  about 
the  Iran-Iraq  war.  But  the  recognition 
of  these  common  interests  should  not 
take  any  form  that  would  be  one  sided, 
or  that  would,  on  balance,  pose  a  threat 
to  Israel.  Such  a  threat  to  the  only  true 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East  would  also 
be  a  threat  to  our  own  democracy.* 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
tried  to  approach  the  issue  of  arms  sales 
to  Saudi  Arabia  with  an  open  mind.  Re- 
calling the  F-15  sale  in  1978  and  the  as- 
surances made  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Brown,  it  is  difficult  to  accept  the  sale 
of  AIM-9L  missiles,  conformal  fuel  tanks. 
AWACS,  aerial  refueling  tankers,  or 
bomb  racks  as  consistent  with  those  as- 
surances. There  is  no  question  that  these 
defense  items  would  increase  the  offen- 
sive capability  of  the  Saudi  F-15's  and 
therefore  pose  an  added  threat  to  Israel. 
That  is  a  very  serious  implication  of  this 
possible  sale.  The  security  of  Israel 
stands  as  one  of  the  highest  foreign 
policy  concerns  of  the  United  States. 

But,  the  question  does  not  stop  there. 
The  Saudis  are  a  key  component  of 
American  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  a  region  seized  by  instability,  con- 
flict, terrorism,  and  extremism,  the 
Saudis  certainly  stand  out  as  one  of  the 
more  moderate  Arab  States.  The  Saudis 
want  this  equipment  package  to  upgrade 
their  own  capability.  They,  of  course, 
claim  that  the  equipment  is  not  intended 
for  anti-Israel  contingencies.  The  Saudi 
Government  fears  a  possible  attack  from 
a  radical  Arab  State,  such  as  Iran  or  even 
Iraq.  Coming  from  our  major  supplier  of 
oU  and  a  moderate  on  OPEC  oil  pricing 
and  production,  this  is  a  serious  request, 
not  easily  rejected. 

We  may  question  whether  Saudi  fears 
of  an  attack  are  justiPed  by  M'dwest 
realities.  We  may  doubt  the  Saudi  capac- 
ity to  absorb  and  man  the  equipment.  We 
may  speculate  that  the  Saudis  are  pre- 
paring for  an  external  threat  when  the 
real  danger  is  internal.  Even  if  all  these 
doubts  are  based  in  fact,  the  Saudis 
nonetheless  believe  they  have  a  case. 
They  feel  threatened.  They  want  the 
weaponry.  They  believe  they  will  get  it 
from  us  or  somewhere  else.  The  adminis- 
tration would  have  us  supply  some  or  all 
of  this  equipment  to  the  Saudis  because 
they  are  "friends  "  who  need  and  de- 
serve American  suoport.  With  the  Soviets 
firmly  entrenched  in  Afghanistan  and 
facing  their  own  domestic  oil  shortage, 
there  can  be  no  downplaying  the  Soviet 
threat  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

How  one  looks  at  this  issue  is  in  a  large 
way  shaped  by  how  one  looks  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  Mideast.  Is  another  Mideast 


war  probable?  Have  the  principals  in  the 
region  changed  their  essential  aims?  Has 
the  Camp  David  process  removed  the 
threat  of  war  with  the  certainty  of 
peace?  To  those  questions,  some  would 
answer  'Yes."  I  am  not  that  optimistic. 
The  possibility  of  another  Mideast  war  is 
ever  present.  Israel  s  security  cannot  be 
guaranteed  by  diplomacy  alone.  Arming 
potential  foes  of  Israel  heightens  anxie- 
ties in  the  region  and  accentuates  risks. 
Will  the  Saudi  Air  Force,  never  so 
strong  as  it  is  today,  stay  out  of  an  Arab- 
Israeli  war?  Will  the  Saudi  Air  Force  of 
tomorrow,  urged  on  by  Arab  allies  and 
equipped  with  the  formidable,  all-aspect 
attack  AIM-9L  air-to-air  missile,  long- 
range  conformal  fuel  tanks,  airborne 
lookdown  radar  planes,  and  new  air  re- 
fueling tankers,  simply  shelve  all  of  this 
state-of-the-art  capability  and  remain 
on  the  sidelines?  Wars  are  fought  accord- 
ing to  calculations  of  capability.  The 
Saudis  wiU  acquire  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  offensive  and  defensive  capa- 
bility of  their  air  force.  I  cannot  simply 
brush  aside  these  cold  military  realities 
as  I  evaluate  this  issue. 

The  administration  has  not  yet  noti- 
fied Congress  of  its  formal  intention  to 
sell  some  or  all  of  this  military  equip- 
ment. Secretary  of  State  Haig  will  be 
traveling  to  the  Mideast  shortly,  and  I 
will  look  forward  to  the  results  of  his 
consultations.  As  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  views  on  this  issue  on  two 
previous  occasions  in  letters  to  the  Car- 
ter administration  and  more  recently  to 
President  Reagan.  But  even  now,  it  must 
be  clear  to  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
that  our  commitment  to  Israel  cannot 
be  compromised.  At  this  time.  I  am  deep- 
ly concerned  that  the  President's  deci- 
sion on  this  arms  sale  reflects  that  com- 
mitment and  achieves  the  reliability  and 
balance  we  have  been  told  to  expect  from 
this  administration. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
firmly  opposed  to  the  decision  of  th«' 
Reagan  administration,  announced  on 
March  6,  to  sell  offensive  arms  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  including  conformal  fuel  tanks 
and  Sidewinder  missiles,  for  its  fleet  of 
F-15  fighter  aircraft  and  to  "be  respon- 
sive" to  Saudi  requests  for  AWACS  sur- 
veillance planes. 

Just  as  I  opposed  the  original  sale  of 
the  F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  this  additional  sale  of  equip- 
ment. It  was  stated  by  the  Carter  admin- 
istration when  the  sale  was  originally 
made  that  such  equipment  would  not  be 
added.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  proposal  to  sell  AW  AG's  which, 
in  Saudi  hands,  could  seriously  compro- 
mise the  safety  of  Israel. 

I  believe  this  sale  would  increse  Is- 
rael's insecurity  and  would  fuel  another 
round  of  the  destabilizing  arms  race  in 
the  Middle  East — an  arms  race  which 
benefits  neither  Israel  nor  the  Arabs,  an 
arms  race  that  diverts  essential  resources 
from  the  crying  social  needs  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

There  is  no  concrete  evidence  that  in 
exchange  for  receiving  this  equipment   \ 
the  Saudis  will  support  efforts  to  build  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  through 
the  Camp  David  process  or  any  other 
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process  designed  to  deal  with  the  root 
causes  of  conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  am  cosponsoring  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  on  this  sale  and  am  working 
very  closely  with  Senator  Biden  of  Dela- 
ware, author  of  this  draft  resolution.  We 
will  be  working  with  our  colleagues  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
with  other  interested  Senators,  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  over  the  next 
several  weeks  to  seek  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  Senators  for  this  resolution. 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  administration  Is  near- 
ing  a  decision  regarding  the  proposed 
sale  of  offensive  equipment  for  the  F-15 
and  possibly  the  sale  of  the  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  There  Is  no  question  that 
the  United  States  has  vital  interests  in 
assuring  the  security  and  peace  of  both 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel.  The  entire 
region  is  of  strategic  importance  to  the 
United  States. 

However,  there  are  concerns  which 
must  be  weighed  by  the  Congress  should 
such  a  proposal  be  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  have  reservations  as  to 
whether  a  case  for  the  sale  of  such 
weaponry  can  be  convincingly  made. 

Are  there  indeed  strong  national  secu- 
rity reasons  for  the  U.S.  Government  to 
reverse  previous  commitments  against 
the  sale  of  such  offensive  equipment  to 
the  Saudi  Government? 

Will  the  sale  of  this  military  equip- 
ment to  the  Saudis  spark  a  military  arms 
race  thus  destroying  the  military  bal- 
ance in  the  area? 

Would  we  be  further  endangering  the 
peace  and  security  of  Israel  by  providing 
weapons  that  would  increase  the  range 
of  the  F-15  dramatically  and  enhance 
the  firepower  of  these  Saudi  aircraft? 

These  are  questions  which  should  be 
answered  in  the  coming  weeks. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  essential  to  ask 
what  is  the  quid  pro  quo  involved  In 
making  such  a  deal  with  Saudi  Arabia'' 

In  addition  to  providing  us  with  a 
major  portion  of  our  Imported  oil  re- 
sources, will  the  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia  reverse  Its  opposition  to  the 
Camp  David  accords?  Will  it  be  willing 
to  work  toward  meaningful  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  In  exchange  for  this  sale? 
Will  it  actively  discourage  PLO  terrorism 
by  ceasing  Its  financial  support  which  Is 
reportedly  approximately  $173  million 
per  year? 

There  are  reports  that  the  adminis- 
tration plans  to  offset  the  sale  of  offen- 
sive equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  by  offer- 
ing additional  military  credits  to  Israel 
in  the  next  2  fiscal  years  at  a  12-  to  13- 
percent  interest  rate.  Israel  already  is 
engulfed  by  a  133-percent  inflation  rate. 
We  would  be  further  aggravating  the 
situation  by  forcing  Israel  to  increase  its 
already  record  defense  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
concerns  and  questions  which  should  be 
raised  and  answered  as  we  approach  the 
decisionmaking  process  which  affects 
two  nations — both  of  whom  are  our 
friends  and  vital  to  our  own  security. 
Our  decisions  and  actions  must  be  taken 
in  the  Interest  of  assuring  peace  and  sta- 
bUity  In  the  region  and  indeed,  the 
world.* 


•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  opposition  to  the 
anticipated  sale  of  AIM-9L  air-to-air 
missiles  and  fuel  and  sensor  tactical 
I  FAST;  packs  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This 
equipment  would  clearly  establish  an  of- 
fensive capability  for  the  62  F-lS's  pur- 
chased by  Saudi  Arabia  in  1978  by  dra- 
matically increasing  the  firepower  and 
the  range  of  these  aircraft.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  action  would  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Israel,  or,  for  that 
matter,  Saudi  Arabia. 

My  views  on  this  issue  have  not 
changed  since  July  1,  1980,  when  I 
stated : 

When  I  voted  to  approve  the  initial  sale  of 
these  F-15's  in  1978,  I  stated  that  my  deci- 
sion was  the  most  difficult  one  I  had  made  as 
a  Senator.  At  the  time.  It  was  my  view  that 
the  arms  sale  then  proposed  served  the  In- 
terests of  moderation  In  the 'Middle  East, 
and  that  If  the  sale  were  not  made  by  the 
United  States.  slmUar  equipment  would  be 
forwarded  by  other  countries  with  fewer  re- 
strictions on  Its  use.  What  persuaded  me  to 
support  the  1978  sale  was  that  the  United 
States  could  maintain  some  reasonable  con- 
trols on  how  the  F-15's  would  be  used,  and 
that  the  F-15's  utUlty  would  be  purely 
defensive. 

In  1978.  many  Administration  officials,  in- 
cluding the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  gave  repeated  assurances  that  the 
offensive  supplements  such  as  those  now 
requested  would  not  be  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
In  addition,  in  April  1978.  the  Saudi  Ambas- 
sador, along  with  a  member  of  the  Saudi 
royal  family,  sat  In  my  office  and  assured  me 
that  their  country  desired  these  fighters  only 
for  defensive  purposes  and  was  not  interested 
in  these  specific  additional  offensive  Items 
for  the  F-15. 

I  continue  to  maintain  that  the  sale 
of  this  equipment  runs  directly  counter 
to  commitments  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  the  people  of  Israel. 

Moreover,  I  find  it  hard  to  imagine 
this  sale  going  through  without  the 
United  States  once  again,  in  the  near 
future,  being  faced  with  Saudi  requests 
for  additional  offensive  equipment — 
specifically  multiple  ejection  bomb  racks, 
KC-135  jet  tankers,  and  AWACS  aircraft. 

And  what,  Mr.  President,  has  changed 
since  the  thought  of  such  sales  last  year? 

I  have  yet  to  see  any  evidence  of  real 
oil  price  moderation  on  the  part  of  the 
Saudis.  Since  1978  when  the  original 
F-15  sales  took  place,  oil  prices  have  in- 
creased over  133  percent.  They  have  gone 
up  from  $2  to  $32  a  barrel  in  the  past  8 
years,  with  no  end  to  that  trend  in  sight. 
Does  the  United  States  have  to  buy  its 
friends?  Forever  appease  its  friends? 
And  if  so,  how  many  times?  For  how 
long? 

The  sale  certainly  will  not  strengthen 
the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process:  Saudi 
Arabia  has  been,  and  continues  to  be.  a 
leading  opponent  of  the  Camp  David 
accords.  To  my  mind,  the  recent  call  for 
a  "holy  war"  against  Israel  certainly  does 
not  constitute  a  positive  effort. 

Finally.  I  question  whether  the  sale  of 
P-15  attachments  would  really  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Saudis.  Not  only 
might  it  increase  the  instability  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  it  would  still  not  enable 
Saudi  Arabia  to  defeat  a  Soviet  offensive. 


The  proposed  sale  has  nothing  to  rec- 
ommend it.  I  certainly  cannot.* 

Mr  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  reiterate  my  opposition  to  the  proposal 
to  sell  significant  arms  equipment  to  Sau- 
di Arabia  as  an  add-on  to  the  1978  sale 
of  the  F-15  aircraft.  In  my  view  the  pro- 
posed sale  runs  counter  to  the  dictates 
of  the  national  interest  and  of  common- 
sense.  To  proceed  with  the  sale  would 
only  compound  the  error  made  in  agree- 
ing 3  years  ago  to  the  sale  of  the  F-15 
planes  themselves,  and  will  take  us  far- 
ther down  a  path  we  were  ill  advised 
to  embark  upon  in  the  first  place. 

There  are  several  compelling  reasons 
for  rejecting  the  sale.  First,  the  1978  sale 
was  approved  against  the  background  of 
specific  assurances  that  the  equipment 
now  being  proposed  for  sale  would  neither 
be  offered  nor  asked  for.  In  a  letter  dat- 
ed May  9,  1978,  to  Chairman  Sparkman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Brown  stated: 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested  nor  do  we 
intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  of  arma- 
ments that  would  increase  the  range  or  en- 
hance the  ground  attaclc  capability  of  the 
P-15. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Bennet, 

in  a  letter  of  February  16,  1978,  to  Con- 
gressman Lee  Hamilton  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  offered  the 
following  unequivocal  assurance  with  re- 
gard to  the  AWACS: 

An  F-15  sale  will  not  lead  to  the  sale  of 
E2C  or  E3A  (AWACS).  The  P-15  has  an  ex- 
cellent radar. 

Furthermore,  66  Members  of  the  U5. 
Senate  in  a  letter  dated  June  27,  1980. 
to  President  Carter,  underscored  the  im- 
portance of  those  assurances  and  asked 
the  I»resident  to  reject  any  requests  from 
the  Saudis  for  the  equipment  in  question. 

Second,  it  was  argued  in  support  of 
the  1978  sale  of  the  F-15  that  the  sale, 
which  the  Saudis  were  said  to  regard  as 
a  litmus  test  of  the  U.S.  friendship, 
would  have  important  positive  effects  on 
other  aspects  of  U.S.  relations  with 
Saudi  Arabia,  that  is,  our  concern  for 
change  in  the  Saudi  attitude  toward  the 
Israeli-Egyptian  peace  treaty  and  nego- 
tiations and  our  concern  for  oil  supplies 
at  reasonable  prices. 

There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  s\ig- 
gest  that  the  Saudis  look  more  favorably 
on  the  peace  treaty  today  than  they  did 
3  years  ago.  Participation  in  the  peace 
process  would  require  of  the  Saudis  the 
recognition  of  Israel  as  a  sovereign  state 
entitled  to  Uve  in  peace  and  security 
within  defensible  borders.  Such  recogni- 
tion has  most  emphatically  not  been 
forthcoming.  Instead  the  Saudis  con- 
tinue to  talk  about  waging  a  jihad,  or 
holy  war,  against  Israel.  Since  1978  a 
second  resolutlOTi  in  oil  prices  has  oc- 
curred in  the  Middle  East,  a  revolution 
deliberately  and  cynically  engineered.  In 
1978  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  Saudi  oil 
was  $12.70.  Today  it  is  $32,  or  nearly 
triple  the  1978  price.  This  hardly  re- 
flects the  kind  of  cooperation  that  it  was 
suggested  would  be  forthcoming  if  the 
Saudis  were  to  receive  the  F-15  aircraft 
they  had  requested. 

Mr.  PresidMit.  the  1978  sale  of  the  P- 
15  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia  was  a  step  in 
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the  wrong  direction.  It  has  had  none  of 

the  beneficial  results  that  its  proponents 
claimed  it  would  have,  and  it  has  intro- 
duced a  new  element  of  disequilibrium 
in  the  Middle  East — in  no  way,  there- 
fore, serving  our  Nation's  interests  there. 
The  sale  now  being  proposed  would  take 
us  a  giant  step  farther  along  a  path  that 
was  ill  advised  in  the  first  place.  It  is 
contrary  to  our  national  interest  and  to 
commonsense,  and  the  Congress  should 
not  acquiesce  in  it. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  B4r.  President,  In  my 
judgment,  today's  colloquy  regarding  the 
administration's  proposal  to  provide  sup- 
plemental equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  for 
use  on  the  P-15  aircraft  we  sold  them  3 
years  ago  serves  a  useful  purpose.  It  gives 
us  a  chance  to  express  our  concerns  and 
questions  regarding  the  administration's 
policy  in  this  regard. 

I  voted  for  the  sale  in  1978,  and.  sis 
many  of  you  may  recall,  it  was  not  an 
easy  decision.  At  the  time  the  sale  was 
approved,  we  agreed  on  a  package  with 
certain  conditions  and  assurances  that 
were  as  much  a  part  of  the  deal  as  the 
number  and  tyoe  of  aircraft.  Since  that 
time,  as  the  administration  and  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  Tower  and  Gold  water. 
have  so  ably  pointed  out.  the  circum- 
stances in  the  Middle  East  have  changed. 
Today's  colloquy,  then,  provides  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  put  on  the  record 
some  of  our  thoughts  about  considera- 
tions which  must  be  taken  into  account 
as  the  administration  proceeds  with  this 
matter.  There  are  so  many  unknowns  re- 
garding the  proposed  sale  that  it  is  dllB- 
cult  to  comment  with  any  specificity. 

The  administraticoi  has  yet  to  submit 
a  formal  request  to  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  sale  to  the  Saudis  of  P-15  equip- 
ment or  early  warning  aircraft.  In  f£u;t. 
the  oiBcial  word  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  this  point  is  that  the  matter  is 
under  review. 

However,  if  we  assume  that  some  sort 
of  proposal  will  be  forthc<Mning,  then 
there  are  these  questions: 

Do  we  know  whether  a  quid  pro  quo 
will  be  sought? 

Do  we  know  if  something  for  Israel  will 
be  suggested?: 

Do  we  know  if  AWACS,  on  any  tjrpe  of 
early  warning  aircraft,  will  be  re- 
quested? and 

Do  we  know  exactlv  what  items  of  sup- 
plemental equipment  will  be  proposed? 
To  say  yes  for  the  sale  or  no  against  it, 
without  knowing  precisely  what  will  be 
proposed,  seems  to  me  to  be  premature, 
unless  we  simply  wish  to  redebate  the 
issue  of  the  original  sale  in  1978. 

Any  consideration  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  request  must  be  viewed 
against  the  background  that  it  is  official 
U.S.  policy  that  the  Persian  Gulf  is  an 
area  of  vital  concern  to  our  Nation:  an 
area  in  which  we  cannot  tolerate  Soviet 
domination.  I  agree  with  this  policy.  One 
has  only  to  observe  what  the  Soviets 
have  done  in  Ethiopia  and  South  Yemen, 
not  to  menticm  Afghanistan,  to  appre- 
ciate the  continued  thrust  the  Soviets 
are  making. 

Should  the  administration  come  for- 
ward with  a  proposed  arms  sale  to  the 
Saudis,  what  will  influence  my  thinking? 


A  major  factor  will  be  how  this  sale 
affects  our  ability  to  carry  forward  our 
policies  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area.  An- 
other major  factor  will  be  what  affect 
such  a  sale  would  have  on  Israel's  secu- 
rity. If  those  two  factors  are  in  conflict, 
aire  there  alternatives  available  that  can 
produce  the  desired  results  without  the 
downside  effects? 

Without  detaUs  of  the  proposal,  we  are 
unable  to  ask  a  host  of  questions  that 
deserve  answers.  For  example,  what,  if 
anything,  will  the  United  States  receive 
in  return?  Do  the  Saudis  have  an  alter- 
native source  of  weapons  and  equip- 
ment? Is  this  truly  a  litmus  test  of  our 
relationship  with  the  Saudis?  If  early 
warning  aircraft  are  requested,  are  they 
really  necessary;  and  if  so,  what  is  the 
matter  with  E-2C's,  as  opposed  to 
AWACS.  Is  such  a  sale  a  major  risk  to 
Israel  or  a  lesser  one?  What  might  be 
done  to  assist  Israel  to  reduce  the  risk 
factor?  How  does  the  sale  affect  the  mili- 
tary balance  in  the  region? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  questions  I 
would  want  to  have  answered  before  vot- 
ing to  approve,  or  disapprove,  the  sale 
of  supplemental  P-15  equipment  or  early 
warning  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  as  Sec- 
tary of  State  Haig  prepares  to  embark 
upon  his  journey  to  the  Middle  East, 
I  would  like  to  issue  some  words  of  cau- 
tion against  the  planned  sEile  of  fuel 
pods  and  advanced  missiles  designed  to 
boost  the  operational  capability  of  the 
60  P-15  jets  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  al- 
ready ordered  from  the  United  States 
The  administration  should  think  twice 
before  sending  the  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

By  increasing  the  range  and  firepower 
of  the  P-15,  this  equipment  doubles  the 
plane's  combat  radius  out  to  1,000 
miles — thus  giving  it  the  ability  to  at- 
tack Israel  from  any  Saudi  air  base, 
and  gives  the  Saudi  forces  enhanced  air- 
to-ground  interdiction  ability.  By  any 
measure  this  is  a  threat  to  Israel's  air 
superiority  in  the  region. 

If  the  sale  were  to  go  through,  what 
choice  would  Israel  have  but  to  ask  the 
United  States  for  increased  arms  aid  in 
order  to  retain  its  security?  A  country 
that  already  spends  40  percent  of  its 
budget  on  defense  cannot  withstand  an 
arms  race.  To  offer  Israel  special  credits 
with  which  to  purchase  similar  systems 
or  extra  planes  is  not  a  solution.  With 
an  inflation  rate  of  155  percent  and  an 
external  debt  of  $18  billion,  Israel  can 
ill  afford  to  counterbalance  the  Saudi 
sale. 

Not  only  would  this  proposed  sale  en- 
gender an  arms  race,  it  would  destabilize 
the  Middle  East.  The  administration  say.«; 
the  sale  would  serve  to  calm  fears:  T 
argue  that  the  sale  would  only  add  to 
them.  Let  us  look  at  the  threat  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  That  country's  most  conceivable 
outside  danger  is  from  a  Soviet-backed 
invasion  by  South  Yemen.  Much  more 
worrisome  is  the  question  of  interna) 
stability:  Saudi  Arabia's  real  threat  i? 
that  of  revolution  and  upheaval.  But 
neither  case  provides  a  justification  for 
a  long-range,  heavily  armed  jet  fighter. 
Against  whom  else  but  Israel  would  the 


Saudis  have  occasion  to  deploy  this  ad- 
vanced weapon? 

This  fact  will  only  make  the  toncept 
of  a  preemptive  strike  more  central  to 
Israel's  defense  planning  and  will  insure 
the  destruction  of  the  Saudi  P-15  force 
on  the  groimd  at  the  first  sign  of  threat 
to  Israel.  Heretofore  the  Saudis  have 
been  reluctant  to  commit  themselves  to 
any  war  against  Israel.  Such  an  attack 
upon  Saudi  planes  would  add  another 
dimension  to  any  Arab-Israeli  war  in  the 
Middle  East. 

As  a  final  point,  I  think  the  United 
States  may  be  beginning  to  make  the 
same  mistake  it  made  by  overloading 
Iran  with  sophisticated  weapons  systems, 
only  to  see  them  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  fanatical  govemn;ent.  If  either  of  the 
threats  to  the  roysd  family  and  their 
kingdom  were  to  manifest  themselves, 
the  Saudi  arsenal  could  easily  fall  under 
control  of  revolutionaries  or  already 
radicalized  states  such  as  Iraq  or  even 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  sincerely  hope  the  White  House 
will  listen  to  the  colloquy  that  is  being 
conducted  here  on  the  Senate  fioor  today. 
The  implications  of  this  proposed  arms 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  are  far  reaching 
and  any  pluses  it  might  bring  are  far 
outweighted  by  its  minuses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner  > .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  expired. 


RECOGNITION   OP    SENATOR 
BUMPERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 


S.  859— AMENDMENT  OF  MINERAL 
LEASING  LAWS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1981,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement announced  a  recordbreaking 
oil  and  gas  lease  sale  totaling  $43,021,- 
599  on  24.876  acres  within  the  Fort 
Chaffee  Military  Reservation  in 
Arkansas. 

Since  the  lands  involved  in  this  lease 
sale  were  originally  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  use  as  a  mili- 
tary reservation  and  were  not  covered 
by  one  of  the  many  statutes  governing 
disposition  of  proceeds  from  oil  and  gas 
leases  or  other  leases  on  acquired  lands, 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  school  dis- 
tricts and  local  governments  will  not 
share  In  the  bonuses  paid  by  the  oil 
companies  for  the  leases  or  the  royal- 
ties which  will  be  received  by  the  Gov- 
ernment If  production  Is  obtained  on  the 
leases. 

If  this  sale  had  been  conducted  on  pub- 
lic domain  lands,  or  other  types  of  ac- 
quired lands,  such  as  Forest  Service 
lands,  national  grasslands,  or  almost  any 
other  type  of  Federal  land,  the  State, 
local  governments,  and  school  districts 
in  which  the  Federal  lands  were  lo- 
cated would  have  shared  in  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  logical  rea- 
son for  the  proceeds  from  lease  sales  on 
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military  reservations  on  acquired  lands 
to  be  treated  differently  from  sales  on 
public  domain  lands,  almost  every  other 
type  of  acquired  lands. 

The  lack  of  authority  to  distribute  part 
of  the  revenues  of  this  sale  to  the  State 
is  a  result  of  an  omission  when  the  min- 
eral leasing  law  was  changed  in  1976 
to  allow  leasing  for  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion on  military  reservations  on  acquired 
land. 

The  first  competitive  lease  sale  under 
the  amended  statute  was  the  sale  that 
occurred  at  Fort  Chaffee  In  Jiinuary. 
However,  no  provision  was  made  In  1976 
for  sharing  the  proceeds  from  mineral 
leasing  with  the  States  in  which  the 
leasing  activity  took  place. 

The  lamds  at  Fort  Chaffee  are  classi- 
fied as  "acquired"  lands — that  Is,  lands 
which  are  acquired  by  the  United  States 
through  purchase  or  other  transfer  from 
a  State  or  private  individual,  dedicated 
to  a  particular  use.  In  contrast  to  such 
acquired  lands  are  "public  domain" 
lands,  which  are  owned  by  the  United 
States  by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty.  The 
distinction  between  these  types  of  Fed- 
eral real  estate  is  different  In  that,  as  a 
matter  of  historical  perspective,  it  was 
the  basis  for  the  evolution  of  the  present 
statutory  scheme  through  which  the 
Congress  has  delegated  responsibility  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
leasing  of  Federal  lands  for  mineral 
development. 

The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  ad- 
minister the  grants  of  mineral  rights  on 
public  domain  lands  has  been  recog- 
nized by  Congress  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  although  It  was  not 
until  1920  that  Congress  authorized  the 
present  system  of  leasing  such  lands  for 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  production 
by  the  Secretary.  (Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920,  currently  codified  as  amended 
at  30  U.S.C.  181  et  seq.). 

During  the  1920's  questions  were 
raised  about  the  applicability  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  acquired 
lands.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
had  granted  several  leases  on  certain 
Indian  reservation  lands  and  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  was  asked  to  rule  on 
the  validity  of  those  leases. 

The  Attorney  General  concluded  that 
there  was  no  congressional  authority  to 
lease  mineral  rights  on  the  Indian  lands 
in  question.  This  opinion  was  reaffirmed 
in  1941  when  the  Attorney  General 
ruled  that  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  "had  peculiar  application  to  the 
public  domain." 

However,  there  were  other  congres- 
sional grants  of  authority  to  lease  min- 
eral rights  on  certain  lands  acquired  by 
the  United  States.  In  1917  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  was  given  authority  to 
grant  certain  mineral  leases  on  lands 
acquired  under  the  Weeks  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  520)  and  during  the  years  prior 
to  1947,  several  additional  statutes  were 
enacted  which  allowed  mineral  leasing 
on  certain  other  acquired  lands.  After 
authority  had  been  granted  to  lease  ac- 
quired lands  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  for  smne 
time,  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Ac- 
quired Lands  was  passed  In  1947.  (30 
U.S.C.  351  et  seq.) . 


Section  352  of  title  30  of  United  SUtes 
Code  denotes  which  acquired  lands  are 
subject  to  lease.  As  originally  passed,  it 
provided : 

All  deposits  of  .  .  .  oil  and  gas  .  .  .  which 
are  owned  or  may  hereafter  l>e  acquired  by 
the  United  States  and  which  are  within  the 
lands  acquired  by  the  United  States  (exclu- 
sive of  such  deposits  in  such  acquired  lands 
as  are  (a)  situated  within  Incorporated  cit- 
ies, towns  and  villages,  national  parks  and 
monumenw,  (b)  set  apart  for  military  or 
naval  purposes,  or  (c)  tldelands  or  submerged 
lands  may  be  leased  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  the  same  conditions  as 
contained  In  the  leasing  provisions  of  the 
mineral  leasing  laws,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions hereof.  ...  No  mineral  deposit  covered 
by  this  section  shall  be  leased  except  with 
consent  of  the  lead  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment .  .  .  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  lands 
containing  such  deposit.  30  VS.C.  Sec.  3S2 
(1970)    (emphasis  supplied): 

The  exclusion  of  military  reservations 
from  mineral  leasing  was  continued  vm- 
til  1976 — my  second  year  here — when 
section  352  was  amended  to  delete  that 
exemption,  (Federal  Coal  Leasing 
Amendments  Act  of  1975,  codified  at  30 
U.S.C.  352). 

The  Federal  Coal  Mineral  Leasing 
Amendments  Act  of  1975  (30  U.S.C.  351 
et  seq.)  permits  the  leasing  of  oil  and  gas 
on  military  reservations  on  acquired 
lands  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  this  stat- 
ute, the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
sented to  the  leasing  of  oil  and  gas  in- 
terests underlying  24,876  acres  of  ac- 
quired lands  at  Fort  Chaffee,  Ark.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  conducted  the 
lease  sale  on  January  23,  and  various  oil 
and  gas  companies  paid  $43,021,599  for 
the  rights  to  explore  for  oil  and  gas  on 
these  tracts  of  land.  These  bonus  pay- 
ments and  the  revenue  from  these  leases 
are  collected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  deposited  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army's  account. 

According  to  30  U.S.C.  355,  all  receipts 
frcHn  sales  issued  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  are  paid 
into  the  Treasury  and  distributed — 
in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  tor  other 
receipts  from  the  lands  affected  by  the  lease. 
the  Intention  of  this  provision  being  that 
this  chapter  shall  not  affect  the  distribution 
of  receipts  pursuant  to  leglslatlcn  applica- 
ble to  such  lands  .  .  .  (emphasis  supplied). 

The  phrase  "in  the  same  manner  as 
prescribed  for  other  receipts  from  the 
lands  affected  bv  the  lease"  means  that 
all  moneys  received  from  rents  royalties 
and  bonuses  from  mineral  leases  on  ac- 
quired lands  are  shared  with  State  or 
local  governments  In  the  same  fashion 
as  other  revenues  realized  from  similar 
types  of  lands.  For  example,  revenue  re- 
ceived from  mineral  leases  on  acquired 
national  forest  lands  are  shared  in  the 
same  fashion  as  are  other  revenues  de- 
rived from  national  forest  lands. 

In  the  Fqrt  Chaffee  lease  sale,  the 
revenue  received  from  the  lease  will  be 
distributed  like  proceeds  from  other 
lands  that  are  owned  and  managed  like 
Port  Chaffee.  The  Military  Leasing  Act 
(10  U.S.C.  2667)    prescribes  procedures 


for  disposing  of  receipts  from  leasing  on 
military  reservations  and  this  would  ap- 
pear to  include  mineral  leasing.  Under 
this  act  the  bonuses  and  rentals  will  be 
deposited  Into  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  no 
portion  of  the  proceeds  will  be  paid  to 
the  State  of  Arkansas  or  the  local  gov- 
ernments or  school  districts. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  law  was 
changed  in  1976  to  allow  mineral  leasing 
on  military  reservations,  a  change  should 
have  also  been  made  in  the  Iiftineral  Leas- 
ing Act  to  permit  a  sharing  of  these  pro- 
ceeds with  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments where  the  leasing  occurs. 

The  tax  immunity  of  these  military 
reservations  places  an  unfair  burden  on 
the  taxpayers  within  the  counties  and 
local  governments  where  the  lands  are 
located.  Over  the  years.  Congress  has  es- 
tablished programs  to  partially  compen- 
sate States  and  local  governments  for  the 
Impact  of  Federal  ownership,  but  in  most 
cases  the  revenues  that  they  receive  do 
not  approach  what  would  be  received 
from  property  taxes  if  these  lands  were 
in  private  ownership.  Most  of  the  present 
payments  bear  no  relationship  to  the  di- 
rect and  indirect  burdens  imposed  on 
local  governments  by  the  presence  and 
use  of  these  Federal  lands. 

Counties  in  which  military  reserva- 
tions are  situated  will  face  an  increasing 
financial  burden  if  the  law  is  not 
changed.  Coimties  in  which  active  mili- 
tary reservations  are  located  are  not  en- 
titled to  count  that  acreage  for  receiving 
payments  under  Payments  in  Lieu  or 
Taxes  Act,  and  thev  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  any  payments  from  mineral  leas- 
ing on  the  military  reservations. 

The  lease  sale  at  Fort  Chaffee  is  only 
the  first  sale  conducted  on  a  military 
reservation  since  the  law  was  changed 
in  1976  to  allow  mineral  leasing  on  mili- 
tary reservations.  There  will  be  many 
other  lease  sales  in  the  future  and  more 
oil  and  gas  development  that  will  in- 
crease the  demand  for  governmental 
services. 

The  arguments  that  were  made  In  1976 
when  the  States'  share  from  mineral 
leasing  on  public  domain  lands  was  in- 
creased from  37 '-i  percent  to  50  percent 
can  be  made  just  as  forcefully  today  In 
support  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day. 

Governor  Ed  Herscbler  of  Wyoming 
said: 

This  rapid  influx  of  workers  and  associated 
service  employees  has  put  a  substantial  strain 
upon  our  small  communities,  some  of  which 
have  seen  their  populations  double  over  the 
past  few  years.  Iliey  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  limits  of  their  bonded  indebtedness. 

It  Is  Inevitable  that  such  activity  will  have 
some  adverse  effects  upon  our  people,  our 
environment,  and  our  way  of  life.  Never- 
theless. Wyoming  Is  wlUlng  to  do  her  part  in 
meeting  the  national  energy  crisis  I  strongly 
believe  that  the  federal  govemznent  has  a 
mutual  obligation  to  provide  this  financial 
assistance  to  an  area  struggling  with  the 
effects  of  federal  energy  policies. 

Mr.  President,  when  Governor  Her- 
schler  made  that  statement,  he  was  sup- 
porting a  change  in  the  law  which  al- 
lowed States  to  receive  50  percent  of  the 
proceeds  from  mineral  leasing  on  public 
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domain  Ismds  within  their  borders  an 
increase  from  37  Vi  percent.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  reason  why  States  with  ac- 
quired lands  for  military  reservations 
should  be  treated  differently.  If  the  lease 
sale  at  Fort  Chaffee  had  been  conducted 
on  Forest  Service  lands,  the  State  of 
Arkansas  would  have  received  25  percent 
of  the  proceeds.  '16  U.S.C.  500.) 

The  county  with  Forest  Service  lands 
would  also  be  entitled  to  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  fPILT>  payments,  but  the 
county  with  an  active  military  reserva- 
tion is  not  entitled  to  any  PILT  pay- 
ments. There  is  no  reason  for  the  county 
with  mineral  leasing  on  military  reserva- 
tions to  not  only  be  denied  payments 
under  the  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 
but  also  a  share  of  the  proceeds  from 
mineral  leasing  on  the  military  base. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  advocating  a 
change  in  the  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 
Act  to  include  active  military  reserva- 
tions, but  only  to  point  out  the  additional 
hardship  this  places  on  those  counties 
when  they  are  denied  their  share  of  the 
revenues  from  the  mineral  leasing. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  asking  that  we 
amend  the  law  to  correct  a  simple  omis- 
sion that  occurred  in  1976  when  we 
changed  the  law. 

Another  example  will  demonstrate  the 
anomaly  that  exists  in  our  current  law. 
When  the  Corps  of  Engineers  leases 
acquired  lands  for  civil  works,  such  as 
flood  control,  or  hydroelectric  projects, 
the  State  receives  75  percent  of  the 
money  received  by  the  Corps.  (33  USC. 
701  c-3.) 

The  Federal  Government  has  recog- 
nized its  responsibility  to  the  States  and 
local  governments,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  law  would  have  been  changed  in 
1976  if  this  issue  had  been  raised  at  that 
time.  However,  the  lease  sale  at  Fort 
Chaffee  is  only  the  first  of  many  that 
will  be  conducted  on  military  reserva- 
tions, and  other  local  governments  will 
be  demanding  their  fair  share  of  the 
revenues  from  mineral  leasing. 

An  expanded  mineral  leasing  policy  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  Federal 
lands  will  create  new  demands  from  local 
governments.  The  Federal  responsibility 
was  clearly  outlined  by  President  Reagan 
recently  when  he  was  meeting  with  the 
National  Association  of  County  OfBcials 
when  he  said: 

Responsibility  of  ownership  requires  land- 
holders to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
local  government,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shouldn't  be  exempt. 

It  is  essential  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  bear  its  fair  share  of  the  costs  of 
the  increased  demands  that  will  be  made 
on  local  governments  as  a  result  of  ex- 
panded oil  and  gas  exploration  on  mili- 
tary reservations.  Local  governments  will 
be  called  on  for  more  law  enfrocement: 
improved  road  maintenance,  and  other 
services  directly  and  indirectly  related  to 
the  activity  on  these  lands. 

New  Federal  reouirements.  such  as 
those  required  by  EPA  for  sewage  treat- 
ment as  populations  will  increase,  will 
add  considerable  costs  on  counties  with 
relatively  small  populations  and  small 
tax  bases.  Local  governments  with  small 
tax  bases  to  work  with  are  hard  pressed 


to  find  new  sources  of  revenues  to  fund 
services.  These  local  governments  should 
not  be  denied  a  share  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  mineral  leasing  on  military 
reservations  at  a  time  when  revenue 
sharing  and  other  types  of  Federal  as- 
sistance are  being  cut  back. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  case  of  Fort 
Chaffee  I  can  personally  vouch  for  the 
hardship  that  is  created  because  I  live 
in  one  of  the  communities  hardest  hit 
when  the  lands  were  acquired  for  that 
reservation  in  1940. 1  live  exactly  2  miles 
from  the  border  of  Fort  Chaffee.  My 
father  was  a  small  town  merchant  and 
a  member  of  the  local  school  board  when 
the  lands  were  acquired.  Some  of  our 
finest  citizens  and  some  of  our  best 
farming  land  in  and  around  our  little 
community  were  within  the  thousands 
of  acres  acquired  for  the  fort. 

We  lost  hundreds  of  citizens  who  had 
to  leave  because  they  could  not  acquire 
comparable  lands.  But  the  really  ter- 
rible impact,  and  one  from  whxh  my 
little  community  and  others  similarly 
situated  around  Fort  Chaffee  never  re- 
covered, was  the  loss  of  40  percent  of  our 
tax  base. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Pryor  and  I  are 
introducing  today  will  allow  States  to 
receive  50  percent  of  all  rents,  bonuses 
and  royalties  received  from  mineral 
leasing  on  military  reservations.  The  re- 
maining portion  will  be  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 40  percent  into  the  reclamation 
fund  and  10  percent  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury.  This  is  the  same  distri- 
bution formula  provided  for  mineral  leas- 
ing on  public  domain  lands  (30  U.S.C. 
191.). 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  difference 
in  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  from 
mineral  leasing  on  military  reservations 
on  public  domain  lands  and  military 
reservations  on  acquired  lands.  The 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  acquired  lands 
should  have  been  amended  to  allow 
States  to  share  in  the  proceeds  in  1976 
when  the  mineral  leasing  was  permitted 
on  military  reservations.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  to  act  quickly  in  correcting 
this  inequitable  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  8S9 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6  of  the  Act  of  August  7.  1947  (61  Stat.  915: 
30  U.S.C.  355)  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  thereof:  "Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section,  all  receipts  derived  from  leases  on 
lands  acquired  for  military  or  naval  pur- 
poses, except  the  Naval  Petroleimi  Reserves 
and  National  Oil  Shale  Reserves,  shall  be 
paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided under  section  35  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25,  1920  (41  Stat.  450:  30  US.C.  191).  In 
the  case  of  receipts  from  sales,  bonuses,  roy- 
alties, and  rentals  of  the  public  lands  under 
that  Act.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  leases  entered  into  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1981. 


BUDGET   RESOLUTION   OF   RECON- 
CILIATION AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
business.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
9.  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  9) 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Ooverrunent  for  the  fiscal 
years  1981,  1982,  and  1983. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
CONDITION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing I  had  a  conversation  with  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  gave 
me  a  very  glowing  report  on  the  Presi- 
dent's recovery,  and  I  would  like  to  pass 
that  cheerful  note  of  news  on  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

The  President  continues  to  make  good 
progress.  He  is  in  excellent  condition 
and  his  recovery  continues  to  be  rapid 
and  successful.  He  had  a  good  night  last 
night  He  slept  for  most  of  the  night, 
from  about  9  o'clock  until  about  6  o'clock 
this  morning. 

He  is  sitting  up,  reading  the  news- 
papers. He  ate  a  breakfast  this  morning 
of  solid  food  and  walked  alaout  the  room 
and  the  adjoining  areas  of  the  hospital. 

This  morning  he  met  with  his  staff 
and  was  presented  with  the  daily  Pres- 
idential security  briefing.  He  engaged  in 
extensive  conversations  with  his  staff 
members  on  certain  questions  raised 
during  that  briefing.  He  signed  official 
documents. 

The  President  is  performing  his  role 
as  President  of  the  United  States  and 
continues  to  be  a  most  remarkable  hu- 
man being.  I  thought  the  Senate  would 
like  to  have  that  information  before  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^VTID.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  welcome  the  reports  that 
are  given  to  the  Senate  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  We  are  all  very 
thankful  to  note  the  progress  that  the 
President  is  making,  and  we  wish  for  him 
the  very  earliest  and  complete  recovery. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
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beginning  with  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  on 
through  the  nominations  under  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask 
that  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  withhold  for  a  moment,  for  a  mo- 
ment only,  on  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Teele,  Jr., 
imtil  Senator  Proxmire  comes  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  that  was 
my  intention,  after  we  were  in  executive 
session.  I  do  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  postpone  temporarily  the  considera- 
tion of  the  nomination  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  of  Arthur  E. 
Teele,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to  be  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Urban  Mass  Transportation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Executive  Cal- 
endar Nos.  81,  83,  84.  85.  and  86  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  approved  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  believe 
the  distinguished  assistant  leader  may 
have  meant  to  exclude  for  the  moment 
Executive  Calendar  No.  83. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do,  Mr.  President.  It 
was  my  intent  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Executive  Calendar  Orders  Nos. 
81,  82,  84,  85,  and  86  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  approved  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  obiection  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered en  bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

(Nominations  confirmed  en  bloc  are  as 
follows:) 

DBPABTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AND    UK8AN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Philip  D.  Winn,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Emanuel  S.  Savas.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

OEPARTMCirr    or    JTTSTICE 

Carol  E.  Dlnklns,  of  Texas,  to  be  Assistant 
Attorney  General. 

D.  Lowell  Jensen,  of  California,  to  be  As- 
sistant Attorney  General. 

Theodore  B.  Olson,  of  California,  to  be 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  CONFIBMATION  OF  CAKOL  K. 
OtNKINS,  or  TEXAS,  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  AT- 
TORNET    GENERAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate,  President  Rea- 
gan's choice  of  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  Land  and  Natural  Resources 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Carol  E.  Dinkins. 

In  my  judgment,  Mrs.  Dinkins  is  highly 
qualified  for  this  important  position.  She 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Texas 
in  1968.  Mrs.  Dinkins  then  attended  the 
University  of  Houston  where  she  received 
her  law  degree  and  immediately  upon 
graduation,  in  1971.  became  an  assistant 


professor  at  the  same  institution,  serving 
there  until  1973. 

In  late  1973,  Mrs.  Dinkins  became  the 
first  woman  attorney  in  the  firm  of  Vin- 
son and  Elkins  of  Houston,  Tex.  Her  fel- 
low partners  and  associates  hold  her  in 
high  regard  as  being  an  extremely  com- 
petent and  learned  practitioner  of  the 
law. 

Emring  Mrs.  Dinkins'  testimony  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  she  showed  de- 
termination and  courage  in  the  prospect 
of  dealing  with  the  many  complicated 
problems  involved  in  the  areas  of  land 
and  natural  resources. 

President  Reagan  has  made  a  wise 
choice  in  nominating  Mrs.  Dinkins  to  be 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  Land 
and  Natural  Resources  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  her  confirmation. 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  CONFWMATION  OF  D. 
LOWELL  JENSEN.  OF  CALIFORNIA,  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT   ATTORNET   GENERAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  state  my  enthusiastic  support  for 
President  Reagan's  nominee  to  head  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  Mr.  D.  Lowell  Jensen. 

There  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Jensen 
is  highly  qualified  for  this  position;  he 
has  been  a  distinguished  government 
prosecutor  his  entire  legal  career. 

Mr.  Jensen  attended  the  University  of 
California  Law  School,  and  up<Mi  gradu- 
ation in  1952,  served  2  years  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  After  leaving  the  Army  Mr.  Jensen 
immediately  became  the  deputy  district 
attorney  in  Alameda  Countv.  Calif.,  and 
through  perseverance  and  hard  work,  he 
obtained  the  position  of  district  attorney. 

Among  his  many  noteworthy  cases,  Mr. 
Jensen  was  the  chief  prosecutor  in  the 
Patricia  Hearst  kidnaping  trial,  involv- 
ing several  Symbionese  Liberation  Army 
members. 

Mr.  Jensen  handled  this  case,  as  he 
does  all  others,  in  a  low-keyed,  self-as- 
sured and  pragmatic  manner.  He  has 
maintained  this  style  over  his  25  years 
as  a  government  prosecutor  in  the  State 
of  California. 

During  his  appearance  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  unanimous- 
Iv  voted  to  support  his  confirmation,  Mr. 
Jensen  showed  himself  to  be  a  reflective, 
decisive  individual,  who  expresses  him- 
self In  a  scholarly  manner. 

Mr.  Jensen  is  well  equipped  to  handle 
the  challenging  tasks  which  face  him. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  confirm 
the  President's  nomination  of  D.  Lowell 
Jensen  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

STATKMENT  ON  THE  CONFIRMATION  Or  THEO- 
DORE B.  OLSON,  or  CALIPCRNIA.  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  ATTORNTT  GENERAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  state  my  support  for  Mr.  Theo- 
dore B.  Olson  for  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  for  the  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  Olson  graduated  cum  laude.  from 
the  University  of  Pacific  in  1962.  He  then 
continued  his  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  School  of  Law  and 
upon  graduation  in  1965  joined  the  law 
f  rm  of  Gibson.  Dunn  <t  Crutcher  of  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

In  1972  he  became  a  partner  in  that 


firm  and  has  remained  in  that  position 
to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Olson  is  an  intelligent  and  dedi- 
cated individual.  During  his  testimony 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  he  re- 
flected confidence  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
presentation  of  his  views. 

All  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee voted  favorably  on  this  nomination 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of  Theodore 
Olson  for  the  position  of  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirm«l. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  t.hat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi  while  we 
are  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  Senattw' 
who  may  wish  to  speak  on  the  nomina- 
tion which  still  remains.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
that  we  now  proceed  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  Arthur  E.  Teele,  Jr.,  of  Florida, 
to  be  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministrator. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Arthur  E.  Terie.  Jr.,  of 
Florida,  to  be  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion A<lministrator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Teele  came  before  the  Banking  CcHn- 
mittee  for  approval  of  his  nomination 
and  recommendation  to  the  floor.  Mr. 
Teele  has  an  interesting  background. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  nothing  to  do  at  all 
with  the  job  to  which  he  has  been 
assigned. 

Mr.  Teele  is  a  young  man,  34  years  old. 
He  served  with  great  distinction  in  Viet- 
nam. He  was  a  genuine,  bottled  in  bond 
war  hero.  He  wcMi  the  Bronze  Star  few 
valor,  the  Bronze  Star  for  service,  the 
Purple  Heart,  and  the  Air  Medal  with 
two  clusters.  He  obviously  was  an  extra- 
ordinarily courageous  soldier. 

Also,  he  took  great  advanta^  of  his 
time  in  the  Army.  He  served  9  years  In 
the  Army.  While  he  was  in  the  Army,  he 
earned  a  law  degree  at  Florida  State 
University. 

When  he  got  out  of  the  Army,  he  went 
to  work  as  a  lawyer.  He  served  very 
briefly,  lor  a  few  months,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  LabcM-  as  an  expert  consultant. 

In  November  of  last  year,  he  became 
a  transiticHi  team  leader  for  the  Reagan 
administration,  with  particular  responsi- 
bility for  the  \33.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Here  is  a  young  man  with  no  back- 
ground at  all  in  transportation  until  last 
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November,  with  no  training,  no  experi- 
ence, no  recOTd;  a  young  man  who  is  ob- 
viously very  bright.  He  impressed  the 
committee  with  his  intelligence,  with  his 
knowledge.  He  understands  the  issues 
facing  the  agency  very  well.  But  he  has 
no  experience.  He  has  no  record. 

There  is  no  way  that  a  person  with 
this  limited  knowledge  could  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  of  responsibility 
for  a  $4.5  billion  operation,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  appropriating  each  year  to 
the  mass  transit  agency,  with  so  little 
experience. 

I  recognize  that  he  is  going  to  be  con- 
firmed. Of  course,  the  administration 
has  the  right  to  appoint  anybody  they 
wish  to  this  kind  of  a  job.  We  have  the 
responsibility  for  passing  on  the  nomlna- 
tlcm.  He  is  intelligent,  and  he  obviously 
has  demonstrated  great  courage  and 
ability  in  the  military. 

Here  is  a  man  well  qualified,  I  think. 
to  be  a  U.S.  Senator  or  a  Congressman. 
He  probably  could  have  won  an  election 
in  most  States  with  that  kind  of  back- 
ground. But  he  is  not  qualified  for  this 
particular  job. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  should  do  to 
persuade  administrations,  and  this  ad- 
ministration is  no  different  than  any 
other — the  Carter  administration,  the 
Ford  administration,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration— not  to  appoint  people  to 
ofBce  based  on  their  personality,  their 
intelligence,  and  their  political  connec- 
tions, and  without  any  knowledge  as  to 
whether  they  have  experience.  No 
wonder  these  agencies  are  badly 
operated. 

I  fervently  hope  this  man  will  be  able 
to  a  good  job.  The  Urban  Mass  Tran.s- 
portatlon  Administration  has  a  tough 
row  to  hoe  over  the  next  few  years.  We 
are  going  to  phase  out  many  of  these 
programs  in  the  next  few  years.  It  is  a 
period  when  considerable  compet^ice 
must  be  in  management  to  handle  ihat 
agency. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration 
would  appoint  someone  with  some 
knowledge  and  background  of  the  in- 
dustry. It  has  not  done  so.  That  is  un- 
fortunate. The  Senate  will  act  on  this 
nomination  approvingly.  I  hope  in  the 
future  the  administration  will  be  more 
careful  in  trying  to  select  nominees  who 
have  more  experience. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  yesterday  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  Arthur 
E.  Teele,  Jr.  of  Florida  to  be  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration.  I  rise  in  support  of 
Mr.  Teele 's  nomination  and  recommend 
his  confirmation. 

Mr.  Teele,  a  practicing  lawyer  In  Tal- 
lahassee, Pla.,  headed  the  Department 
of  TransportaUon  transition  team  for 
President-elect  Reagan;  was  the  chief 
author  and  staff  director  for  a  State  of 
Florida  constitutional  tax  revision  ini- 
tiative; principal  advisor  to  the  Florida 
Department  of  Administration;  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Mayor's  Advisory 
Council  In  Tallahassee;  and  acted  as  a 
consultant  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 


Labor  on  labor-management  issues.  Mr. 
Teele's  experience  also  Includes  distin- 
guished service  in  the  U.S.  Army,  as  a 
company  commander  of  a  combat  unit, 
as  senior  aide-de-camp  and  special 
private  counsel,  and  he  is  the  recipient 
of  numerous  awards  and  decorations. 

The  incoming  Administrator  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  program 
faces  both  significant  challenges,  and 
opportunities  to  improve  the  program 
and  it  is  our  committee's  judgment  that 
Art  Teele  is  well  equipped  to  meet  these 
challenges  and  to  be  a  forceful  advo- 
cate for  the  Reagan  administration  with 
respect  to  Federal  public  transportation 
policy.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 
be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  President  immediately  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUDGET    RESOLUTION   OP   RECON- 
CILIATION AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    29 

(Purpose:  To  restore  funds  for  Immunization 
programs) 

•Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  29,  which  is 
printed  and  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  . 
for  himself.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  BAUcrrs,  Mr. 
CaANSTON.  Mr.  Olenn,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Mat- 
suNACA.  Mr.  Hakt.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUM,  and  Blr.  Jackson  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  29. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  $52,144,000,000 
m  line  17  strtlte  out  through  M7.694.000.000 
In  line  20  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "»52.137,967.000.  and  outlays  by 
•38.416.967.000  In  fiscal  year  1982;  and  to  re- 
duce budget  authority  by  $59,016,967,000  and 
outlays  by  $47,687,967,000". 

On  page  10  beginning  with  $10,303,000,000 
IB  line  6  strike  out  through  $10,913,000,000 
In  line  9  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing?: '■$10,296,967,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $7,921,967,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 


1982:  and  $12,356,967,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $10,906,967,000-. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  who  feel  very  strongly  about  a  partic- 
ular amendment  and  program  and  In 
which  we  have  deep  and  abiding  interests 
always  deplore  the  fact  that  Senators  are 
in  committee  meetings  or  other  places 
and  do  not  really  get  a  chance  to  hear 
the  debate,  to  hear  our  persuasive,  com- 
pelling arguments  that  Senators  love  to 
make.  I  hope  that  many  Senators  will 
read  the  "Dear  Colleague "  letter  I  put  on 
their  desks  last  evening.  I  hope  a  lot  of 
them  will  be  listening  on  their  intercoms 
and  those  who  are  not,  I  hope  their  aides 
are  present  and  will  be  communicating 
with  them.  This  is  a  different  kind  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  partisan 
amendment.  If  there  ever  was  a  biparti- 
san matter  presented  in  the  Senate,  this 
certainly  ought  to  be  it.  It  is  a  simple 
amendment.  It  takes  virtually  no  money. 

What  I  am  asking  for  here  is  money 
for  the  childhood  immunization  vaccine 
and  the  childhood  Immunization  pro- 
gram, designed  to  vaccinate  all  the  chil- 
dren in  this  country  against  preventable 
childhood  diseases.  I  am  simply  asking 
for  an  additional  $6  million. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, understand  why  anybody  would 
have  suggested  reducing  this  program 
from  $24,100,000  in  1981  to  $18  million, 
a  25-percent  reduction.  This  is  one  pro- 
gram where  a  preconceived  notion  of  sav- 
ing 25  percent  has  absolutely  no  justifi- 
cation whatever.  Nobody  could  possibly 
have  looked  at  this  program  seriously  and 
said.  "Let  us  cut  it  by  25  percent." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  talking 
about  economies  here.  I  voted  for  some  of 
the  amendments  that  have  been  offered 
to  this  resolution,  and  I  voted  against 
some  of  them.  But  I  have  the  feeling  that 
maybe  some  of  them  are  not  being  ex- 
amined as  closely  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Here,  we  are  talking  about  a  simple  $6 
million  that  translates  into  an  unbeliev- 
able saving  of  moijey  and,  just  as  impor- 
tantly, human  misery. 

Maybe  the  argument  is  going  to  be 
that  Secretary  Schweiker,  our  former 
distingiiished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, first  of  all,  said  we  are  not  going 
to  put  the  childhood  immunization  pro- 
gram in  the  block  grant  program.  Child- 
hood immunizations  cross  State  lines. 
You  simply  cannot  give  one  State  a  block 
grant  of  money  and  say,  "Vaccinate  all 
your  children."  It  is  more  Important  than 
that. 

I  welcome  the  news  from  Secretary 
Schweiker  that  he  is  taking  this  money 
out  of  the  block  grant  program  and  leav- 
ing it  intact  as  a  separate  program.  But 
they  are  still  cutting  the  funds  by  25 
percent. 

Let  me  just  give  a  little  personal  note 
on  the  history  of  this  program.  It  Is  a 
program  that  my  wife  started  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas  when  I  was  Governor. 
She  wanted  to  know  what  she  could  do 
that  would  have  a  lasting  impact  on  my 
State,  one  in  which  she  and  I  both  and 
the  people  of  the  State  could  take  great 
pride.  She  chose  childhood  immuniza- 
tion. Arkansas,  which  had  the  lowest 
number    of     Its    children     immunized 
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against  childhood  diseases,  within  2 
years  during  which  we  had  a  massive  im- 
munization program,  became  second  In 
the  country  in  the  percentage  of  children 
vaccinated  against  preventable  child- 
hood diseases. 

When  we  came  to  Washington.  Betty 
wanted  to  translate  what  she  had  done 
in  Arkansas  to  a  national  level. 

I  say  this  in  absolutely  no  spirit  of 
partisanship,  but  when  President  Ford 
was  President,  he  was  not  interested  in 
this.  When  the  Carters  came  to  town, 
simply  because  we  were  friends  of  theirs, 
Betty  was  able  to  go  to  the  White  House 
and  get  Mrs.  Carter's  attention  and, 
therefore.  President  Carter's  and  Secre- 
tary Calif ano's  attention.  It  was  then, 
with  President  Carter's  support  that  we 
embarked  on  a  nationwide  cnisade  ex- 
actly like  the  one  we  had  in  Arkansas  to 
save  billions  of  dollars  and  unbelievable 
human  suffering  by  trying  to  immunize 
all  the  children  in  this  country. 

It  was  such  a  simple  idea,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Here  we  were  with  all  these  vac- 
cines— rubella,  measles,  mumps,  chicken 
pox,  polio — and  not  using  them,  and  so 
it  began. 

In  1975,  my  first  year  in  the  Senate, 
there  was  only  $6.2  million  In  this  pro- 
gram. That  was  not  one-fourth  enough 
to  pay  for  the  vaccine  and  immunize  all 
the  children  in  the  country. 

Because  of  the  help  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  we  finally  got 
started  with  this  massive  program. 

Any  Senator  who  does  not  look  at  the 
chart  that  lies  on  his  desk  does  himself, 
every  parent  who  Is  a  constituent  of  his, 
and  every  child  In  this  countrv  a  grave 
disservice.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

In  1975,  we  had  59,000  cases  of  mumps, 
almost  60,000  cases.  That  Is  when  we 
were  putting  $6  million  a  year  into  the 
program.  We  got  the  appropriations  level 
up.  and  the  ma.«;slve  campaign  took  place 
in  1979,  when  we  put  $35  million  into  it. 
Last  year  we  had  reduced  the  number  of 
ca<;es  to  8.000.  a  reduction  of  something 
like  800  percent. 

Measles:  We  have  cut  the  number  of 
cases  of  measles  from  24.374  to  13.430. 

Rubella:  Rubella  is  German  measles. 
In  1975  we  had  16.652  cases  of  rubella, 
and  in  1980  we  had  reduced  that  to  3.837 
cases.  So  far  in  1981,  the  first  3  months, 
we  have  had  599  cases.  So  the  reduction 
continues. 

Incidentally,  with  respect  to  measles, 
we  had  13.000  cases  last  year,  and  so  far 
this  year,  in  the  first  3  months,  we  have 
had  only  610  cases. 

Pertussis — that  is  plain  old  whooping 
cough — was  a  fatal  disease  when  I  was  a 
child.  In  1975  we  had  1,738  cases.  For  the 
first  3  months  of  1981,  we  have  had  only 
22  cases  in  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  tragic 
thing  to  reverse  an  unbelievable  trend 
and  go  right  back  to  where  we  just  ci-.me 
from. 

What  about  measles  and  rubella? 
What  do  they  do?  I  will  tell  you  what 
they  do. 

The  sickest  my  children  have  ever  been 
in  their  lives  was  with  red  measles.  What 
do  measles  do?  Measles  can  leave  you 
blind.  It  can  impair  your  hearing.  It  can 


do  brain  damage,  because  encephalitis 
is  a  common  corollary  with  measles  and 
mumps  both. 

What  does  rubella  do?  If  a  woman  is 
pregnant  and  she  gets  German  measles 
in  the  first  3  months  of  pregnancy,  her 
child  is  going  to  be  seriously  affected. 
That  child  is  going  to  be  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  or  have  some  impair- 
ment such  as  loss  of  hearing  or  sight. 

Of  the  250.000  people — I  want  every- 
body to  listen  to  this — of  the  250.000  peo- 
ple institutionalized  in  mental  institu- 
tions in  this  country.  5  to  9  percent  of 
them  are  rubella  syndrome,  because  they 
were  bom  of  a  mother  who  had  German 
measles  during  the  first  3  months  of 
pregnancy.  And  we  are  asking  for  $6 
million. 

Do  you  know  what  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  said  in  1979  when  we  finally 
reached  the  point  that  we  had  immunized 
90  percent  of  all  the  children  under  12 
in  the  country?  They  had  a  calculation. 
He  said  that  reaching  90  percent  immu- 
nization levels  has  saved  this  Nation  $15 
billion  in  health  care  cost.  For  less  than 
$100  million.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
achieved  a  $15  billion  saving — and  that 
does  not  include  the  tears,  lost  sleep,  none 
of  the  things  friends  and  parents  do  not 
endure  when  their  children  are  properly 
immunized. 

Why  is  this  $6  million  important?  HHS 
might  come  here  and  say.  "We  will  find 
the  money.  Senator.  Don't  worry.  We  will 
take  it  out  of  another  fund.  We're  not 
going  to  let  these  children  go  without 
these  vaccinations." 

That  is  what  everybody  said  before 
1976,  but  they  were  going  without  vacci- 
nations, and  human  suffering  costs  were 
going  apace. 

If  they  do  not  need  the  money,  I  as- 
sume they  will  not  ask  for  it.  I  do  not 
want  to  involve  the  Communicable  Dis- 
ease Center,  because  they  did  not  ask 
me  to  do  this,  but  I  can  tell  you  this:  If 
you  take  that  $6  million  away  from  them, 
the  measles  eradication  program  will 
end.  You  will  be  able  to  get  measles  vac- 
cine, but  you  are  not  going  to  have  those 
two  nurses  in  each  State  going  to  every 
school  district,  to  every  forum  they  can 
find,  to  point  out  that  we  need  to  elimi- 
nate measles  once  and  for  all  In  this 
country.  That  program  to  eliminate  mea- 
sles in  this  country  has  been  fantastically 
successful,  and  to  halt  it  now  would  be 
a  terrible  tragedy. 

I  want  everybody  here  who  votes 
against  this  amendment  to  imderstand 
the  implications  of  what  he  or  she  is 
doing. 

One  of  the  trendiest  things  In  this 
country  right  now — some  of  it  justified, 
and  some  of  it  I  deplore — is  to  curse  gov- 
ernment. You  cannot  go  into  a  coffee 
shop  anyplace  in  America  without  the 
topic  of  conversation  getting  around  to 
the  idea  that  government  cannot  do  any- 
thing right.  Everything  government 
touches  turns  sour.  Some  people  are  even 
suggesting  that  we  would  be  better  off 
without  government. 

I  understand  some  of  that,  and  I  un- 
derstand the  disenchantment  and  the 
dismay  many  people  in  this  country  feel 
towsu'd  government. 

But  I  will  tell  you  one  thing:  If  I  could 


make  the  argument  I  am  making  here  to 
the  American  people  and  know  that  220 
million  of  them  were  listening,  there 
would  not  be  one-half  of  1  percent  who 
would  not  say.  "For  God's  sake,  put  that 
$6  million  or  whatever  you  need  Into  that 
program.  The  Government  does  one  thing 
right.  They  have  embarked  on  a  program 
that  works." 

I  will  give  you  a  little  vignette.  I  prob- 
ably should  not.  But  when  Betty  Bump- 
ers went  to  the  White  House,  she  said 
to  the  President.  "Ycu  know,  here  is 
something  you  can  do.  and  at  the  end 
of  your  term  you  can  say.  "Here  Is  some- 
thing we  embarked  on.  here  is  some- 
thing we  started,  and  It  has  been  a  colos- 
sal success.' " 

We  all  know  how  much  attention  this 
sort  of  thing  gets.  It  never  gets  one  line 
in  the  newspapers,  never  gets  one  line 
in  the  press.  This  is  something  we  have 
to  do  inhouse;  and  we,  as  Senators,  have 
to  be  aware  of  our  responsibilities  and 
make  it  happen,  and  not  worry  about 
whether  we  gather  accolades  in  the 
process. 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  political 
credit,  do  not.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  thing 
that  is  going  to  win  many  brownie  points 
back  home.  But  if  you  are  interested  in 
your  own  children,  if  you  are  interested 
in  the  future  health  of  this  Nation,  vote 
for  It. 

If  you  want  to  prove  for  political  rea- 
sons that  not  one  amendment  is  going 
to  be  permitted  to  be  passed  during  the 
consideration  of  this  resolution,  then 
vote  against  it.  and  let  us  get  on  with 
it;  and  we  will  just  tell  the  American 
people  that,  for  political  and  partisan 
reasons,  we  were  not  even  going  to  let 
a  little  $6  million  appropriation  sUde 
through,  even  though  it  means  reversing 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  achievements 
ever  in  this  country.  Let  us  just  put  it 
on  the  sacrificial  altar  and  be  done  with 
it. 

I  plead  with  Senators  when  they  walk 
into  this  Chamber:  Do  not  walk  down 
there  and  just  vote  "No"  because  that 
is  the  way  you  have  been  voting. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  our  attention.  I 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
understanding.  I  applaud  him  and  his 
wife  for  the  efforts  they  have  made  In 
this  matter  in  past  years. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  began  his 
remarks  by  saying — and  I  believe  I  am 
quoting  him  faiiiy  and  accurately — that 
it  takes  virtually  no  money.  We  talk 
about  $6  m'lllon.  which  is  not  very  much 
of  the  total  budget  that  goes  into  HHS. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  budget 
of  HHS  is  about  $250  biUion. 

I  have  tried  to  compute  what  kind  of 
a  fraction  that  we  are  talking  about 
here — $6  million  of  the  entire  Federal 
budget.  It  comes  out  to  about  point  nine 
ten-thousandths  of  1  percent.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  write  thai  down.  I  am  not 
yet  well  versed  in  the  mathematics  of 
the  budgetary  process.  But  that  is  what 
it  comes  out  to  what  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  not  talking  about  that 
much  money. 
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I  do  not  think  anyone  \s  in  opposition 
to  eradicating  measles  or  anyone  would 
want  to  see  the  children  of  our  country 
not  have  proper  immunization  against 
these  diseases  such  as  rubella,  measles, 
tetanus,  mumps,  diphtheria,  or  polio — 
no  one;  no.  Senator,  no  one  in  this 
country. 

The  Senator  from  Aricansas  said  if 
the  American  people  were  Usteninir.  all 
220  million  of  them,  they  would  vote  for 
this  $6  million  addiUon. 

I  suggest,  and  I  would  certainly  be  of 
assistance  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, that  he  make  this  same  speech  and 
this  same  plea  to  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  that  will  be  de- 
termining on  how  much  mwiey  will  go 
into  that  program  and  then  to  make 
that  same  speech  and  that  same  plea  to 
the  Subcommittee  aa  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  of  Appropriations  which 
will  be  making  that  determination.  I 
stiggest  that  once  those  two  committees 
discuss  this  issue  they,  in  fact,  will  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that 
these  programs  shall  go  forward,  that 
no  one  is  going  to  stop  a  program  that 
eradicates  measles,  that  no  one  wants 
to  stop  any  kind  of  a  program  that  pro- 
vides for  better  immunization  of  our 
schoolchildren. 

I  happen  to  be  the  father  of  three 
children.  They  are  just  beginning  school. 
Their  ages  are  6,  4,  and  a  2-year-old. 

TTie  results  of  immunization  have  been 
good.  They  are  not  as  good  as  we  wish  to 
see  but.  probably  because  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
others,  we  are  in  a  better  position  today 
than  we  were  5  or  6  years  ago.  He  is  to 
be  commended  for  that.  I  commend  him 
for  it. 

The  statistics  I  have  show  that  more 
than  90  percent  of  our  children,  kinder- 
garten through  eighth  grade,  have  been 
Immunized  against  measles,  polio,  diph- 
theria, tetanus,  and  whooping  cough,  and 
84  percent  of  this  population  has  been 
immunized  against  rubella  and  German 
measles. 

We  can  do  better.  We  can  do  better 
and  we  will  do  better. 

But  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  this 
amount  of  money  at  this  particular  place 
in  the  budget  reconciliation  process  is 
not  timely.  The  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  has  $60  billion  to 
deal  with,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  he  takes 
his  eloquence  and  the  merits  of  these 
programs  there,  that  committee  is  not 
going  to  turn  its  back  and  say  "no" 
to  these  worthwhile  programs. 

He  indicated  that  Secretary  Schweiker 
has  already  agreed  to  take  this  out  of 
the  block  grants,  if  I  imderstand  the 
Senator  correctly,  and  put  it  in  to  cate- 
gorical grants.  That  is  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wants 
to  go  to  make  sure  that  this  program  is 
adequately  funded  and  adequately  taken 
care  of.  so  that  no  one  can  accuse  this 
administration  or  this  Congress  of  try- 
ing to  eliminate  a  program  that  has  seen 
success. 

So.  in  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
that  this  amendment  not  be  offered. 
The  proper  debate  and  the  proper  argu- 
ment will  take  place  in  the  Labor  and 


Human  Resources  Committee,  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  say  with  optimism 
that  the  final  result  of  this  Congress 
through  the  reconciliation  process,  the 
budget  process,  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess, and  the  legislative  process,  will  be 
that  these  programs  will  go  forward, 
that  they  will  in  fact  go  forward  with- 
out this  amendment. 

I  Just  cannot  fathom  anything  but 
that  being  the  final  result  of  this  debate. 

I  also  am  aware,  and  I  think  that  in 
this  day  of  preventive  medicine  where, 
as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
we  saved  $15  billion,  this  is  precisely 
what  we  are  looking  for,  cost  savings  in 
health  care.  That  Is  what  this  adminis- 
tration is  looking  for.  That  is  what  peo- 
ple are  locking  for  when  they  say  let  us 
get  better  eCBciency  for  our  taxpayers' 
dollars.  Let  us  have  a  more  eflBcient 
msuiagement  of  programs  so  as  to  aciileve 
ultimate  savings.  This  obviously  has  the 
statistical  data  to  move  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

So  I  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
not  go  forward.  I  do  not  think  it  is  nec- 
essary. I  do  not  think  it  is  timely.  The 
Budget  Committee  deals  in  functional 
categories  and  to  get  down  to  dealing 
with  a  relatively  minuscule  amount  on 
something  that  is  very  worthwhile,  point 
nine  ten-thousandths  of  1  percent  of 
the  budget.  I  feel  would  not  be  timely. 
Though  the  intent  of  the  Senator  is  ob- 
viously meritorious  and  I  appreciate  his 
concern  and  his  leadership  in  the  past.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Himian  Resources  Com- 
mittee in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  Sar- 
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Eacleton,  and  DeConcini  be  added  as 
cosTKjnsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
only  take  a  minute. 

I  appreciate  the  argimient  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
QuAYLE) .  I  only  wish  to  make  this  point: 
This  amendment  does  not  direct  the  La- 
bor and  Human  Resources  Committee  to 
put  mcmey  in  this  program.  The  Senate 
is  simply  saying  by  this  debate  that  we 
believe  in  this  program. 

Why  should  I  have  to  go  make  this 
same  plea  before  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  and  go  through  all  of  that? 
All  we  are  debating  this  argument  for 
here  is  to  say  if  they  do  not  want  to  put 
this  extra  $6  million  in  there  and  they 
want  to  take  it  from  someplace  else,  that 
is  fine.  They  do  not  have  to  increase 
their  budget  $6  million.  If  they  have 
another  program  within  the  $60  billion 
they  are  going  to  be  disbursing  and  they 
can  find  the  $6  million  someplace  else 
that  is  fine  with  me. 

But  is  that  not  what  every  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  in  this  Chamber 
is  for — to  let  the  committee  know  that 
we  have  an  interest  in  a  particular  pro- 
gram? They  are  not  bound  by  anything 


we  do.  If  we  accept  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  we  would  just  pass 
a  reconciliaticHi  instruction  and  send  it 
out  to  the  committees  and  then  we  will 
all  take  our  chances  before  those  various 
committees,  if  we  lose  come  back  and 
offer  it  again. 

But  if  that  is  what  we  are  doing  we 
have  wasted  5  days  on  all  these  amend- 
ments. 

But  as  I  understand  it,  this  resolution 
is  still  $2.3  billion  below  even  President 
Reagan's  budget  cuts.  In  other  words,  the 
Senate,  if  we  pass  this  resolution  to- 
night, will  have  cut  $2.3  billion  more  out 
of  the  budget  than  even  President 
Reagan  recommended,  and  I  think  this 
whole  body  is  due  a  lot  of  credit  for 
that. 

But  here,  we  are  offering  these  amend- 
ments as  instructions  to  those  commit- 
tees. Whether  they  abide  by  them  or  not 
is  their  business.  If  they  can  find  that 
$6  million  someplace  else  that  is  fine,  too, 
but  they  should  know  when  they  start 
marking  this  bill  up  that  the  Senate  has 
spoken  on  childhood  immunization  and 
if  they  want  to  come  back  with  $59,994,- 
000,000  that  is  fine  with  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
hesitates  to  interrupt  the  distinguished 
Senator,  but  I  do  wish  to  call  to  his  at- 
tention that  his  time  under  the  amend- 
ment has  expired. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  under  the  resolution  as 
I  may  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  may  pro- 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  So.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  not  hang  our  hat  on  any  kind  of 
semantics  such  as  that,  that  you  can  go 
to  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  and  make  your  argument, 
you  can  go  someplace  else  or  even  offer 
it  again  here  in  the  Chamber. 

We  are  here  debating  what  our  pri- 
orities are.  This  should  be  a  priority  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Senate  should  vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suCBcient  second?  lliere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
may  use. 

OBDEK  or  PtocKotrax 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  have  any  objection  if  we 
stack  his  vote  and  some  succeeding  votes 
on  Eagleton  amendments  and  others,  all 
votes  to  begin  at  1  pjn.,  the  first  vote 
being  on  the  Bumpers  amendment,  it 
being  a  15-mlnute  rollcall  vote  and  suc- 
ceeding stacked  votes  being  10  minutes 
in  duration? 

Such  has  apparently  been  cleared 
with  the  Republican  majority  leado*. 

I  ask  the  followine  Question  of  Sen- 
ator Bumpers:  Would  he  be  willing  to 
consider  deferring  the  vote  on  his 
amendment  to  1  pjn..  that  his  be  the 
first  amendment  voted  on,  a  15-mlnute 
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nrilcall,  that  succeeding  stacked  amend- 
ments which  will  include  the  next  two 
Eagleton  amendments  ensue  thereafter, 
and  that  they  be  of  10-minute  duration? 

Mr.  BAKER.  ThaX  is  fine  with  me. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  that  sug- 
gestion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  which  has  been  ordered  on  the 
Bumpers  amendment  be  delayed  until 
the  hour  of  1  o'clock,  and  that  any  other 
amendments  which  are  taken  up  and 
considered  and  on  which  votes  are  or- 
dered also  be  delayed  until  after  the 
Bumpers  amendment,  the  first  amend- 
ment being  a  15-minute  vote  and  each 
subsequent  stacked  amendment,  if  any. 
be  10  minutes  in  length. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  to  my  own 
proposal,  we  are  checking  signals  with 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
temporarily  withhold  the  request  I  have 
just  made  and  will  express  it  again  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  cleared  on  the  mi- 
nority side. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   ACEEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  I  observe 
the  minority  leader  is  on  the  floor,  and 
I  would  inquire  of  him  if  it  is  cleared  on 
his  side  to  take  votes  at  1:30  p.m.  on 
the  Bumpers  amendment  and  any  other 
amendment  that  may  be  m-dered  in  the 
interim. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  know  of  no  problwn  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  renew  my  request  but 
that  the  time  be  1:30  pjn.,  instead  of 
1  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  llie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and,  of  course,  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  back  my  time.  I  would  like  to  take 
30  seconds.  I  want  to  make  one  final 
statement.  The  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee did.  in  fact,  restore  about  $1  billion 
in  additional  spending  over  and  above 
the  President's  recommendation. 

Even  though  the  total  reconciliation 
was  $2  billion  more  than  the  President 
requested  in  that  particular  committee 
to  which  this  amendm«it  goes,  there  was 
an  additional  $1  billion. 

Rnally.  I  will  say  that  even  without 
this  amendment  these  programs  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  talked  about 
will,  in  fact,  go  forward. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
as  he  may  require  on  the  resolution 
Its^. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  enthusi- 
astically cosponsor  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  friend  and  ctdleague  from 
Aricansas.  I  heard  him  say  a  few  mo- 
mmts  ago  in  this  Chamber  that  his  fear 
was  that  our  colleagues  would  be  coming 
in  here  at  1:30  or  shortly  thereafter, 
going  down  to  the  well,  reading  the  in- 
struction sheets  that  customarily  appear 
on  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
tables,  and  we  very  likely  would  see  the 
customary  votes  that  we  have  seen  an  a 
whole  series  of  amendments,  55  against 
and  maybe  35  or  38  votes  for. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important  amend- 
ment. I  hope  our  colleagues  will  recog- 
nize that  this  is  just  not  one  more  of  a 
whole  series  of  amendments  they  have 
had  to  come  into  the  weU  and  make  their 
decision  on,  and  oftentimes  on  very  short 
notice. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  take  a  very  close 
looHs.  at  the  recommendaticm  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  It  is  for  about  $6 
million. 

I  say  this.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
has  voted  "No"  on  most  of  the  increases 
in  the  President's  budget.  But  the  record 
will  clearly  show,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
and  many  others  in  this  body  similarly 
situated  have  voted  and  supported  cuts 
in  the  overall  Federal  budget  which  ex- 
ceed those  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent both,  as  I  say,  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  on  votes  I  have 
cast  on  this  floor. 

I  say  to  the  President  that  many  of 
those  votes  I  have  cast  have  been  tough 
votes  for  me  to  cast,  but  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  need  to  tiun  around 
the  direction  of  ever-increased  Federal 
expenditures. 

However,  here  we  are  talking,  Mr. 
President,  about  $6  million  that  is  part 
and  parcel  of  a  very  successful  program. 
This  is  a  good  Federal  program.  This  is 
for  kids,  this  is  for  health,  this  is  to  pre- 
vent suffering  on  the  part  of  youngsters 
of  today  who  may  well  indeed  be  draw- 
ing upon  some  of  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  future  unless 
we  prevent  disease  with  immunization, 
as  we  have  been  doing  over  the  past 
several  years. 

So.  Mr.  President,  as  we  near  th3  end 
of  the  debate  on  this  issue.  I  simply  hope 
that  those  of  mv  colleagues  will  heed 
the  words  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
whom  I  consider  an  expert  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  feel  that  those  of  us  who  have  voted 
time  and  time  again  for  cuts  do  not  auto- 
matically have  to  go  to  the  table  and 
hold  up  our  hands  to  show  our  macho — 
macho  spirit  to  be  in  lock  step  with  what 
most  of  us  feel  is  necessary  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I.  therefore,  make  an  appeal.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  stop,  think,  ponder  before 
they  cast  a  vote  on  this  increase  that  I 
th'nk  is  totally  justified. 

I  yield  back  to  my  friend  from 
Arkansas. 

CHCJIHOOO  niMtrNIZATIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  to  increase  funding 
for  childhood  immunization  programs. 


The  national  childhood  immunization 
initiative  was  begun  in  1977  when  siirveys 
revealed  that  over  one-third  of  school 
aged  children  were  inadequately  im- 
munized against  the  major  vaccme  pre- 
ventable diseases.  A  goal  was  established 
to  raise  immunization  levels  to  over  90 
percent  by  the  fall  of  1979.  Resources 
were  committed  to  that  goal,  and  that 
goal  was  attained.  Today,  fully  91  per- 
cent of  the  24  million  children  between 
kindergarten  and  eighth  grade  are  ade- 
quately immunized. 

The  health  impact  of  this  level  of  pro- 
tection is  enormous  considering  the 
morbidity  and  mortality  associated  with 
these  common  childhood  diseases.  For 
example,  encerhalitis  occurs  in  1  of  every 
1.000  measles  cases,  often  producing  per- 
manent brain  damages;  death  occurs  in 
1  of  every  10.000  cases.  One  case  of  deaf- 
ness occurs  in  every  16.000  cases  of 
mumps.  EKphtherla,  whooping  cough, 
and  tetanus  can  cause  serious  respira- 
tory, cardiovascular,  and  nervous  system 
complications.  Whooping  cough  is  fatal 
to  1  of  everv  100  children  afflicted.  No  one 
would  want  to  recall  the  scourage  of  par- 
alytic polio. 

Yet  our  children  can  be  nrotected  from 
every  one  of  these  childhood  diseases, 
and  the  savings  in  human  life,  misery, 
and  economic  resources  are  huge.  For 
everv  dollar  we  spend  to  immuni7e  our 
children  against  measles,  for  example, 
we  save  $8  in  treatment  costs. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent 
and  deem  the  national  immunization  ini- 
tiative a  final  victory.  Each  year  mil- 
lions of  new  children  must  be  protected. 
Only  by  a  sustained  effort  can  we  assure 
that  these  serious  childhood  diseases  do 
not  afflict  our  children. 

The  substance  of  the  Bumpers  amend- 
ment was  a  part  of  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  yesterday.  I  know  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  was 
Governor,  he  placed  a  very  high  priMity 
on  that  program.  He  has  a  very  stnmg 
commitment  to  an  effective  immuniia- 
tion  program. 

We  have  worked  very  closely  toeether 
over  the  years,  and  we  share  a  common 
belief  in  the  effectiveness  of  immimiza- 
tion  as  a  cost-efficient  approach  to  dis- 
ea.se  prevention. 

It  is  imTH)rtant  to  recognize  that  the 
fight  aga'nst  most  communicable  dis- 
eases is  an  ongoing  one.  Even  when  the 
incidence  of  the  disease  is  decreased,  the 
disease  is  latent,  waiting  to  spring  back 
if  we  drop  our  (ruard. 

If  we  cut  fimds  for  immunization.  If 
we  have  an  interruption  in  our  efforts 
and  when  we  let  our  truard  down,  we  can 
expect  that  the  citizens  of  this  country 
are  going  to  suffer,  and  the  ones  who  will 
suffer  the  most,  are  going  to  be  the  chil- 
dren who  are  going  to  be  affected. 

I  strongly  support  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas'  amendment  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  pro- 
gram. 

COMMENDATION  FOR  AGENTS  MC- 
CARTHY AND  PARR  AND  OFFICER 
DELAHANTY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  It  may  be  in  order  at  this  point  to 
offer  a  resolution  for  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jep- 
SEN) .  The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution 
by  tiUe. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  reaolution  (S.  Res.  106)  to  commend 
Agents  McCarthy  and  Pair  and  OfBcer  Dela- 
banty  for  their  unselfish  courage  and  pa- 
triotism during  the  recent  attempt  on  the 
lUe  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection ■ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  is  no  objection,  I  ask  that  the 
resolution  be  read.  It  is  brief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakes)  . 
for  himself.  Mr.  Robekt  C.  Btro*,  Mr.  Abono>. 
Mr.  ANoaEws.  Mr.  Akmstsong,  Mr.  Baucus. 
Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr  BioeN.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr. 
BoacHwrrz.  Mr.  Bbaolet,  Mr.  BvMPKas.  Mr. 
BuaotcK.  Mr.  Harry  F  Btrd.  Jr  .  Mr.  Cannon. 
Mr.  Cbatke,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
Dantorth.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Dooo,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Domenici. 
Mr.  Dttrenbercer,  Mr.  Eacleton.  Mr.  East, 
Mr.  EzoK,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Oarn,  Mr.  Olenn, 
Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  OORTON,  Mr.  Orasslet, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr  HATnELD,  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Hatakawa.  Mr.  Hefun,  Mr. 
HKXirz,  Mr.  Heijis,  Mr.  Holxincs,  Mr.  Huo- 

OLESTON,     Mr.     HUICPRRXT,     Mr.     INOUTE,     Mr. 

Jackson,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Johnsto>n,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Kenneot,  Mr. 
Lazalt,  Mr.  Leaht,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
LCCAR,  Mr.  BiIathias,  Mr.  Matsxjnaga,  Mr. 
Mattingi-t.  Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr. 
Mstzenbaum.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Motnihan. 
Mr.  MtTRKowsxi.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Nttnn.  Mr. 
Pack  wood.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Perct.  Mr.  Pressler. 
Mr.  Prozmire.  Mr.  Prtor.  Mr.  Qcatle.  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Riecle.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Rud- 
MAN,  Mr.  Sarbancs.  Mr.  Sasseb.  Mr.  Schmitt, 
Mr.  Simpson.  Hi.  Specter.  Mr.  Stapforo.  Mr. 
Stxnnis,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Stmms.  Mr.  Thcr- 
uoNo.  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr.  Wallop. 
Mr.  Warner.  Mr  Weicker.  Mr.  Williams,  and 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKT.  submits  the  following  resolu- 
Uon: 

S.  Res.  106 

Whereas  thoee  charged  with  the  duty  of 
protecting  our  Nation's  leaders  place  their 
Uvea  in  Jeopardy  every  day  of  their  service; 

Whereas  these  people  perform  their  duty 
in  an  anonymous  manner  except  during 
times  of  national  crisis  when  the  eyes  of 
the  country  are  focused  on  them: 

Whereas  on  March  30.  1981.  In  the  city  of 
Washington.  Agent  Timothy  J.  McCarthy  of 
the  United  States  Secret  Service  and  Officer 
Thomas  K  Delahanty  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force  suffered  critical  Injuries  In  the 
line  of  duty  while  protecting  the  President 
of  the  United  States:   and 

Whereas  the  unselfish  and  skillful  efforts 
of  all  these  men  in  helping  to  save  the  life 
of  the  President  placed  their  own  lives  In 
the  greatest  peril:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
commends  Agent  McCarthy  and  Officer  Dela- 
hanty for  their  courageous  actions  on  behalf 
of  the  Nation  and  prays  for  their  speedy  re- 
covery and  commends  Agent  Jerry  S  Parr  for 
his  phenomenally  quick  action  and  Judg- 
ment In  time  of  crisis  and  further  commends 
all  of  the  brave  men  of  the  Presidential  Pro- 
tective Detail  who  acted  to  save  the  life  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  March 
30.  1981 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  Agents 
McCarthy  and  Parr  and  Officer  Delahanty. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  kept  open  for  coeponsors  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  legislative  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

the  better  side  or  tragedy 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  resolu- 
tion rightly  honors  secret  service  agents 
Parr  and  McCarthy  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia policeman  Delahanty  for  their 
exemplary  professionalism  and  out- 
standing performance  of  duty  in  pro- 
tecting the  President  last  Monday.  A  true 
mark  of  their  professionalism  was  that 
in  the  suddenness  of  a  crisis,  these  men 
did  not  panic,  no  weapons  were  fired 
other  than  the  attempted  assassin's,  and 
the  perpetrator  was  subdued  in  seconds. 
It  would  be  indeed  an  injustice  if  their 
valor  were  not  recognized.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  honored  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution  and  join  in  this  tribute. 

But,  as  I  pay  tribute  to  these  three 
dedicated  public  servants,  I  cannot  fail 
to  recall  the  scores,  if  not  hundreds  of 
people,  whose  names  will  never  be  known 
to  us  or  appear  in  a  resolution,  who  also 
gave  of  themselves  and  illuminated  the 
human  side  of  Monday's  tragedy.  They 
range  from  paramedic,  Roberto  Hernan- 
dez, who  at  the  very  beginning,  through 
quick  response  and  competence,  helped 
with  the  early  care  of  the  President  when 
he  first  entered  the  emergency  ward,  to 
unnamed  nurses,  pharmacists,  anesthe- 
siologists and  hospital  personnel  without 
whose  devotion  the  remarkable  recovery 
of  the  four  wounded  men  would  have 
been  slowed  or  endangered. 

That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  a  victim  serves  only  to  bring 
these  people  to  our  attention.  For  they 
are  there  everyday,  serving  with  the 
same  devotion  and  skill  both  the  high 
and  lowly.  If  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
a  President  can  be  said  to  have  a  felici- 
tous side  effect,  I  think  the  realization 
of  how  much  we  owe  to  so  many  dedi- 
cated people,  is  such  an  effect. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  attempted 
assassination,  it  might  be  easy  to  become 
cynical  at  times  about  people  in  general. 
But,  in  particular,  we  must  remem- 
ber people  will  always  confound  cyni- 
cism. As  long  as  men  are  as  they  are, 
imperfect  in  so  many  ways,  there  will 
be  the  murderers,  fanatics,  and  madmen 
who  kill  and  wound.  Astonishing  as  it  is. 
there  always  have  been  and  always  will 
be  the  heroes  and  heroines,  who  with 
bravery  and  skill  and  devotion  protect 
the  injured. 

We  honor  the  Parrs  and  the  Mc- 
Carthys and  the  Delahantys  and  through 
them  we  do  some  small  honor  to  the 
anonymous  army  of  those  who  try  to 
hold  the  civilization  together  or  patch 
it  up. 

Once  again  the  unthinkable  has  oc- 
curred. The  events  of  Monday  have 
taken  their  toll  on  each  and  everyone  of 
us.  Despite  this,  however,  as  the  Nation 
bounces  back  from  yet  another  tragedy, 
let  us  hope  that  it  does  not  rebound  so 
far  as  to  forget  how  very  much  we  owe 
not  only  to  those  men  honored  in  this 
resolution  before  us  but  also  those  un- 
sung heroes  who  are  not  receiving  reso- 
lutions and  commendations  here  today. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  106)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
all  Senators  for  permitting  me  to  inter- 
rupt the  proceedings  at  this  point.  I  may 
say  that  I  discussed  with  the  minority 
leader  and  advised  him  that  I  plan  to 
visit  with  the  President  in  the  hospital 
today.  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity, 
then,  to  convey  to  him  the  information 
that  the  Senate  has  acted  on  this  matter. 


BUDGET   RESOLUTION   OP   RECON- 
CILIATION AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

trp  amendment  no.  4s 
(Purpose:  To  restore  funds  for  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  on  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance. The  figures  are  being  edited 
right  now.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  my 
remarks  on  this  amendment.  The 
amendment  will  be  at  the  desk  in  a 
moment  when  my  remarks  are  com- 
pleted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  1  minute  off  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  Mr.  Eacleton  to 
assume  the  position  here  at  this  desk,  and 
I  designate  him,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNCs,  to  control  the  time  on  the  resolu- 
tion during  the  discussion  of  the  two 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  minority  leader,  and  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  function  600,  income 
security,  to  restore  $400  million  for  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  program. 

Under  the  present  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
workers  adversely  affected  by  imports  are 
entitled  to : 

Trade  readjustment  allowances  for  up 
to  52  weeks : 

A  maximum  weekly  benefit  equal  to  the 
average  weekly  wage  in  manufacturing, 
or  $289:  and 

Employability  services  including  job 
search  allowances  and  relocation  allow- 
ances, as  well  as  job  training. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9  pro- 
poses to  change  the  whole  nature  of  this 
program  by  limiting  it  to  the  regular 
State  unemployment  compensation  levels 
and  providing  these  benefits  only  after 
unemployment  benefits  have  been  ex- 
hausted. 

Mr.  President,  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance provides  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  workers  adversely  affected  by 
import  competition.  The  program  began 
in  1962  as  part  of  the  Kennedy  round  of 
tariff  and  quota  reductions.  This  pro- 
gram, then  and  now,  recognizes  that  a 
trade  expansion  policy,  although  aimed 
at  benefiting  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  may 
cause  particular  worker  groups  to  be  dis- 
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advantaged.  Thus,  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance has  been  considered  a  key  ele- 
ment in  American  free  trade  policy  since 
1962,  compensating  those  who  are  found 
to  bear  the  burden  of  that  policy. 

The  benefits  under  this  program  are 
intended  to  assist  workers  thrown  out  of 
their  jobs  for  extended  periods  of  time  as 
a  result  of  long-term  decline  as  well  as 
sudden,  unexpected,  large-scale  economic 
dislocations.  That  is  why  the  benefits 
exist  for  longer  periods  and  provide  for 
training,  job  search,  and  relocation  as- 
sistance, should  workers  require  it. 

It  was  understood  that  regular  unem- 
ployment compensation  could  not  deal 
with  the  types  of  situations  TAA  ad- 
dresses. And  it  has  always  been  the  case 
that  TAA  benefits  are  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent that  workers  receive  regular  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

The  decline  in  our  domestic  auto  in- 
dustry, caused  in  some  measure  by  the 
general  deterioration  in  the  economy  and 
the  failure  to  anticipate  economic  trends, 
has  resulted  in  the  layoff  of  more  than 
300,000  autoworkers,  most  of  whom  are 
laid  off  indefinitely.  This  decline  is  ad- 
mittedly the  product  of  a  number  of 
factors,  but  chief  among  them  are  Fed- 
eral policies  governing  trade  and  energy. 

Our  policy  of  free  trade  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  Japanese  to  flood  the 
domestic  market  with  their  products,  es- 
pecially their  automobiles.  Japan's  auto 
exports  over  the  last  9  years  have  ac- 
counted for  more  than  80  percent  of  their 
expanded  auto  production.  Our  3 -percent 
tariff,  less  than  one-third  of  the  tariff 
that  the  European  Economic  Community 
has  placed  on  cars  coming  into  their 
markets,  has  made  this  the  case.  Japa- 
nese imports  account  for  approximately 
23  percent  of  our  market.  By  way  of  con- 
trast. France  has  kept  the  Japanese 
share  of  its  market  to  under  3  percent; 
Italy  permits  only  a  lew  thousand  Japa- 
nese cars  to  enter  its  markets;  Britain 
and  Germany  have  similarly  negotiated 
import  controls. 

Another  undeniable  factor  behind  our 
auto  indiistry's  decline  has  been  the  pol- 
icy of  decontrolling  the  price  of  dranestic 
oil.  As  gasoline  prices  more  than  doubled 
last  year,  auto  buyers  flocked  to  smaller, 
more  energy  efficient  imiwrts. 

I  admit  that  American  automakers 
have  been  slow  to  respond  to  shifts  in 
consumer  demand,  but  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's decontrol  policy  could 
have  been  postponed  under  the  law  until 
October  1981,  allowing  Detroit  some  time 
to  shift  its  production  to  smaller,  more 
energy  efllcient  cars. 

Mr.  President,  an  unwarranted  reduc- 
tion in  trade  adjustment  assistance 
would  target  autoworkers,  who  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  have  become  cas- 
ualties of  these  Federal  policies. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  re- 
stores only  a  small  portion  of  the  Budget 
Committee's  proposed  reconciliation. 
That  is  because  the  cost  of  TAA  benefits 
in  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  will  fall 
dramatically  over  the  next  few  months, 
without  major  changes  in  current  law  as 
proposed  by  the  Budget  Committee.  Most 
recipients  whose  benefit  period  began  In 
1979,  are  now  approaching  the  end  of 
their  2-year  benefit  period.  Thus,  1980 


costs  can  be  exceeded  only  if  large  new 
segments  of  industry  are  laid  off,  and 
that  is  not  anticipated.  In  the  natural 
course  of  events,  a  savings  of  some  $900 
million  will  undoubtedly  be  achieved; 
that  is.  with  no  changes  in  current  law. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  in- 
sure that  the  commitments  made  by 
Congress,  as  recently  as  last  year  when 
we  passed  the  Multilateral  Trade  Act, 
to  the  workers  of  America  are  honored. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  would  point 
out  that  this  amendment  will  insure  ade- 
quate levels  for  the  trade  adjustment 
retraining  component  of  the  program. 
Trade  adjustment  assistance  recipients 
are  entitled  to  job  retraining  and  relo- 
cation services,  and  yet  in  fiscal  year 
1980,  futids  ran  out  in  May,  only  7 
months  into  the  fiscal  year.  For  this  fis- 
cal year,  only  a  first  quarter  allocation 
of  the  fiscal  year's  training  funds  were 
released  and  these  are  long  gone.  Oppo- 
nents of  this  program  have  criticized  the 
program  for  only  providing  income  sup- 
port and  reducing  the  incentive  to  find 
new  jobs  in  growing  industries.  This  is 
an  emphasis  we  should  all  press  for. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  completed  my 
prepared  remarks. 

I  now  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  with  the  appropriate  figures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

"ITie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacle- 
ton). for  himself.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Kenneot. 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Riecle.  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Motnihan  proposes  un- 
prlnted  amendment  No.  45. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICfeR.  Without 
objection,  il  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  7.  strike  out  lines  9  through  18 
and  Insert  the  following : 

"(7)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spendln?  authorltv  as  defined  In  section  401 
(c)  (2)  (C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  bv  (212.000.000  and 
outlays  by  $295,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1981:  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  t4.354.000.000 
minus  t400.000.000  and  outlays  b"  $9,354.- 
000.000  minus  $400,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1982:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$4,494,000,000  minus  $300,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $10  870.000.000  minus  $300,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1983:  and 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  $400  million  in 
1982.  $300  million  in  1983.  in  both  BA  and 
outlays. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiECLK)  wishes  to  speak  on  this  amend- 
ment. Does  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
wish  to  proceed  until  Senator  Riecle 
arrives? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  coming 
from  the  State  of  Indiana,  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  sensitivity  to  auto  imiwrts  and 
a  great  deal  of  sensitivity  to  the  unem- 
ployment situation.  One  out  of  five  peo- 
ple in  our  State  is  employed  in  an  indus- 


try related  to  the  auto  industry.  So  this 
amendment  is  of  great  importance. 

However,  I  must  rise  in  opposition  to 
it,  Mr.  President.  I  note  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  restores 
$400  million  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays in  1982  and  $300  million  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  in  1983,  which,  if 
my  figures  are  correct,  would  still  be  a 
reduction  from  the  proposals  of  about 
$1  billion  in  1982  and  1983. 

I  anplaud  the  Senator  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  do  have  to  bring  down  the 
amoimt  of  money  spent  on  the  TAA  pro- 
gram. The  dispute  is  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  of  $493  million 
should  prevail  or  should  we  add  another 
$400  million  in  fiscal  year  1982.  At  least 
we  do  have  an  agreement  that  the  im- 
plementation of  this  program  and  its 
expenditures,  which  have  increased  950 
percent  since  1979,  must  be  managed  bet- 
ter and  curtailed. 

I  think  that  is  an  agreement  in  which 
we  can  concur,  but  we  disagree  on  the 
appropriate  level. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  President's  economic 
program  will  create  additional  job  op- 
portunities so  that  this  program  and 
other  programs,  as  such,  will  not  be  nec- 
essary at  the  present  levels. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  we  can  come 
to  an  agreement  with  Japan  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  imports.  I  trust  we  will 
be  able  to  do  something  about  revital- 
izing the  auto  industry  and  revitalizing 
other  businesses  in  this  country  to  pro- 
vide opportunities,  not  just  in  the  auto 
industry  even  though  that  seems  to  be 
the  one  we  are  talking  about  right  now 
with  the  Senator's  amendment. 

I  would  point  out  that  GAO  has  found 
that  the  TAA  has  helped  fewer  workers 
to  adjust  to  a  changing  economy  because 
most  payments  were  received  as  a  lump 
sum  after — and  I  want  to  emphasize 
after — returning  to  work.  TAA  has 
evolved  into  an  income  maintenance 
program.  Studies  show  that  it  provides 
little  adjustment.  For  instance,  workers 
rarely  take  advantage  of  relocation  and 
retraining  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  proposal 
eliminates  duplication  between  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  trade  ad- 
justment assistance.  This  is  the  duplica- 
tion that  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  be  directing  his  amend- 
ment to.  The  question,  again,  is  at  what 
level  are  we  going  to  finally  arrive. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  GAO  rec- 
ommendation that  TAA  benefits  would 
onlv  be  available  after  a  person  re- 
ceived unemployment  benfits.  At  present, 
benefits  are  received  simultaneously  and 
provide  workers  with  as  much  as  70  per- 
cent of  their  normal  wage.  Thus,  many 
workers  suffer  little  or  no  real  loss  from 
a  layoff  when  taxes  and  work  expen.s«*s 
they  would  pay  if  working  are  taken  into 
account. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  it  is  my  under- 
standing that,  in  testimony  delivered  to 
a  House  subcommittee  just  this  week. 
the  administration  formally  presented 
and  discussed  its  proposed  changes  in 
the  TAA  program.  By  tightening  up  the 
criteria  for  eligibility  and  by  bringing 
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TAA  payments  into  line  with  State  un- 
employment compensation  payments, 
additional  money  will  be  available  for 
retraining.  I  want  to  repeat  that.  Addi- 
tional money  will  be  available  for  re- 
training. 

The  administration  estimates  that  as 
much  as  $100  million  in  additional  re- 
training funds  will  be  available  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  for  his 
leadership  on  this  amendment,  I  am 
happy  to  cosponsor  it  with  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  what  is  being 
recommended  here  is  very  modest  in 
scope,  very  reasonable  and,  I  hope,  some- 
thing that  the  Senate  will  support. 

Even  without  major  changes  in  ciir- 
rent  law,  it  is  likely  that  the  cost  of 
trade  adjustment  assistance  will  decline 
sharply  over  the  next  few  months.  Many 
pecHJle  who  have  received  this  help  are 
approaching  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  benefits  are  available  and  there- 
fore they  will  no  longer  qualify  for  as- 
sistance. So,  Mr.  President,  much  of  the 
budgetary  reductions  sought  by  the  ad- 
ministrations will  occur  in  the  normal 
course  of  events,  without  the  sweeping 
changes  in  law  that  the  administration 
has  proposed. 

Almost  every  auto  plant  that  can  be 
affected  by  rising  imports  has  been  certi- 
fied eligible  for  TAA.  New  claims  are 
falling  off  very  fast.  Of  course,  many 
Senators  hope  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration will  take  firm  action  shortly 
on  the  problem  of  automobile  imports. 
The  huge  surge  in  imports  has  driven 
up  the  cost  of  TAA  to  the  levels  we  have 
seen.  Effective  action  on  imports  would 
be  of  major  help  to  the  1  million  work- 
ers in  this  country  who  have  been  dis- 
placed by  the  tremendous  influx  of  for- 
eign automobiles  in  the  United  States. 
And  it  would  further  reduce  the  cost  of 
TAA. 

This  amendment  would  help  insure 
that  we  can  maintain  our  assistance  to 
the  families  of  workers  who  have  lost 
jobs  because  of  foreign  imports.  It  will 
help  insure  that  thev  can  receive  train- 
ing for  new  jobs  if  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  when  Congress  passed 
the  trade  bill  in  1974,  Congress  decided 
that  workers  would  not  be  forced  to 
suffer  financial  damage  from  sudden 
changes  in  foreign  trade.  The  TAA  pro- 
gram was  established  to  help  workers 
adiust  to  new  conditions  of  foreign  com- 
petition. I  do  not  know  that  the  trade 
bin  would  have  had  broad  support  if  it 
did  not  Include  this  safety  net  program 
for  workers  who  might  otherwise  lose 
their  jobs  to  a  surge  of  foreign  imports. 

Mr.  President,  opponents  of  TAA  have 
in  the  past  criticized  the  program  for 
only  providing  income  support  and  not 
helping  workers  find  new  jobs  in  grow- 
ing industries.  GAO  found  that  a  high 
percentage  of  those  TAA  workers  who 
did  receive  training  completed  the  train- 
ing and  found  Jobs  related  to  their 
training  experience.  GAO  found  that 
training.  Job  search,  and  relocation 
have  worked  well  but  it  has  been  woefully 
underfunded. 


This  amendment  would  help  maintain 
part  of  a  compact  between  the  Nation 
and  its  workers. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  widespread  unemployment 
across  the  United  States,  I  hope  that 
we  shall  not  fail  to  recognize  the  special 
problem  of  workers  in  industries  which 
are  under  attack  by  foreign  products 
and  foreign  economic  interests. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  his  leadership  on  this  is- 
sue. I  hope  that,  because  of  the  modest 
size  of  this  amendment  and  its  impor- 
tance, the  Senate  will  support  it.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
haves  5  minutes  remaining,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin). 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(Mr.  COHEN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  be  cosponsor  of  this  amendment  and 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  taking 
the  lead  in  bringing  this  important  issue 
before  the  Senate. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  last 
February  18,  President  Reagan  explained 
his  rationale  for  proposing  reductions  in 
the  TRA  program.  At  that  time,  he  said : 

The  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  program 
provides  benefits  for  workers  who  are  unem- 
ployed when  foreign  Imports  reduce  tlie  mar- 
ket for  various  American  products  causing 
shutdown  of  plants  and  layoff  of  workers. 
The  purpose  is  to  help  these  workers  find 
Jobs  In  growing  sectors  of  our  economy.  But 
because  these  benefits  are  paid  out  on  top 
of  normal  unemployment  benefits,  we  wind 
up  paying  greater  benefits  to  those  who  lose 
their  Jobs  because  of  foreign  competition 
than  we  do  to  their  friends  and  neighbors 
who  are  laid  off  due  to  domestic  competition. 
Anyone  must  agree  that  this  Is  unfair. 

In  fact,  however,  the  President  is  just 
plain  wrong  in  his  basic  criticism  of  the 
concept  of  the  program.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  Congress  very  clearly  intended  to 
provide  more  for  workers  who  lost  their 
jobs  through  foreign  competition.  They 
did  so  because  they  recognized  that  fair- 
ness required  such  additional  assistance 
and  because  they  recognized  that  com- 
pelling economic  conditions  required 
such  additional  assistance.  Let  me  read 
from  the  report  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of 
1974  printed  November  26,  1974.  On  page 
131  of  that  report,  the  committee  laid 
out  a  clear  and  compelling  rationale  for 
additional  assistance  to  import  impacted 
workers.  They  said  there  that: 

Congress  established  a  special  program 
or  worker  assistance  in  the  belief  that  the 
special  nature  of  employment  dislocation  re- 
sulting from  changes  in  trade  policy  neces- 
sitated a  level  of  worker  protection  somewhat 
bevond  what  Is  available  through  regular 
State  unemployment  insurance  grograms.  In- 
crease; in  imports  of  a  given  type  of  product 
can  simultaneously  and  abruptly  produce  a 
combination  of  situations  which  have  a  par- 
ticularly severe  effect  on  employment.  Be- 
cause entire  industries  and  not  <6ily  individ- 
ual firms  may  be  adversely  affecfed.worKers 
may  not  have  a  realistic  opportunitvlo-ftnd 
new  employment  which  U  at  all  related  td^ 
the  skills  and  training  they  may  have  ac-, 


cumulated  over  many  years.  Moreover,  it  can 
happen  that  the  affected  Industry  Is  one 
which  is  concentrated  In  a  particular  region 
with  the  result  that  the  possibility  of  quickly 
absorbing  displaced  workers  Into  other  types 
of  employment  available  in  the  area  would  be 
minimal.  Thus,  because  trade-related  unem- 
ployment may  differ  somewhat  in  nature 
from  unemployment  arising  from  other 
causes  and  because  such  trade-caused  unem- 
ployment is  a  result  of  a  Federal  policy  of 
encouraging  increased  foreign  trade,  worker 
adjustment  assistance  was  provided  for.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  the  rationale  provided 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  back 
in  November  of  1974  is  still  valid. 

Additionally.  Mr.  President,  I  remain 
deeply  concerned  by  the  regional  Imbal- 
ance contained  in  the  President's  budget 
and  this  resolution.  In  the  case  of  TRA,  I 
believe  that  the  reduction  proposed  here 
simply  adds  to  that  imbalance.  In  my  own 
State  of  Michigan,  the  State  hardest  hit 
by  the  import  problem  and  the  general 
decline  in  auto  sales,  over  285,000  work- 
ers have  received  TRA  benefits  since 
October  of  1979.  These  benefits  have 
injected  over  $1  billion  into  the  de- 
pressed economy  of  Michigan  since  then. 
Despite  that  assistance,  Michigan  is  one 
of  only  a  few  States  which  has  seen  a 
fall  in  its  tax  revenues  despite  the  in- 
flationary pressures  which  have  pushed 
receipts  up  in  most  States  around  this 
country.  Denying  Michigan  TRA  at  the 
level  suggested  by  Senator  Eagleton's 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of  pil- 
ing on.  In  football,  piling  on  is  a  pen- 
alty—but in  the  Senate  it  seems  to  be 
viewed  as  an  act  of  political  courage  and 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  we  can  be 
both  courageous  and  fiscally  responsible 
without  piling  on.  There  is  no  reason  for 
us  to  reject  the  economic  rationale  for 
TAA  which  was  developed  by  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  in  1974.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  for  us  to  break  the  promise 
we  made  to  the  working  men  and  women 
of  this  country  In  the  Trade  Reform 
Act — a  promise  that  when  Federal  trade 
policy  did  harm  to  a  domestic  industry, 
the  workers  in  that  industry  would  be 
protected. 

Earlier  in  our  consideration  of  this 
resolution,  I  joined  with  other  Members 
in  an  effort  to  cut  $2  billion  from  the 
proposed  expenditure  levels.  We  made 
that  effort  because  we  recognized  that 
there  is  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  which 
can  be  eliminated  without  harming  legit- 
imate and  helpful  Government  pro- 
grams designed  to  aid  people.  That 
amendment  was  rejected  in  the  context 
of  this  resolution.  But  I  believe  we  will 
pursue  it  in  both  the  reconciliation  bill 
and  in  the  budget  resolution.  Accord- 
ingly. I  am  convinced  that  there  are 
ways — ways  already  considered  and  ways 
yet  to  be  presented — to  find  the  savings 
needed  to  pay  for  the  retention  of  TAA. 
I  am  not  calling  for  Increases  in  total 
expenditures  because  I  believe  we  can 
find  ways  to  pay  for  this  program.  But  I 
must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  believe 
so  strongly  that  we  ought  to  honor  our 
commitment  to  these  workers  and  1 
believe  so  strongly  that  there  is  an  eco- 
nomic and  philosophic  rationale  for  TAA 
that  I  would  support  this  amendment 
even  if  it  ultimately  meant  an  increase 
above  the  President's  budget  mark. 
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Again,  let  me  indicate  my  appreciation 
for  the  leadership  role  played  by  Sena- 
tor Eagleton  in  this  effort  and  my  pleas- 
ure at  being  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

nUDB  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Eagleton  which  would 
restore  $400  million  in  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $300  million  in  fiscal  year  1983  for 
the  trade  adjustment  assistsmce  pro- 
gram. 

The  administration  has  annoimoed 
that  it  will  propose  legislation  to  provide 
that  as  of  October  1,  1981,  TAA  benefits 
will  be  limited  to  workers  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  and  limit  TAA  benefit  levels  to 
the  amount  a  worker  receives  from  un- 
employment compensation. 

If  enacted  these  proposals  will  dras- 
tically reduce  benefits  for  eligible  work- 
ers, 5,500  workers  in  my  own  State  ol 
Massachusetts  are  currently  receiving 
trade  adjustment  assistance.  If  the  ad- 
ministration proposals  are  adopted  un- 
employed workers  in  Massachusetts 
stand  to  lose  an  estimated  13  million  in 
benefits. 

They  would  also  undermine  the  essen- 
tial purpose  of  the  trade  adjustment  pro- 
gram. Ever  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Congress 
has  recognized  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment bears  a  responsibility  to  groups  of 
workers  hurt  by  increased  imports.  The 
trade  adjustment  assistance  program 
created  at  that  time  established  a  uni- 
form national  policy  to  deal  with  the  ef- 
fects of  liberalized  rules  of  international 
trade. 

The  underlying  rationale  of  the  policy 
has  always  been  that  workers  who  are 
displaced  because  of  increased  imports 
are  injured  not  as  a  result  of  normal 
economic  forces,  but  as  a  direct  result  of 
Federal  policy  decisions  that  our  Import 
barriers  should  be  reduced — and  that 
they  are  therefore  entitled  to  special 
relief. 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
in  effect  integrate  the  TAA  program  with 
the  regular  UJ.  program.  This  simply 
fails  to  recognize  that  both  the  concept 
and  the  operation  of  the  two  programs 
are  very  different.  The  unemployment 
compensation  program  operates  on  in- 
surance principles  and  is  funded  for  the 
most  part  by  payroll  taxes  on  employers. 
There  are  few  Federal  standards.  TAA 
is  a  compensatory  program  which  is  fully 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government  with- 
out employer  or  State  government  par- 
ticipation. 

The  fact  that  TAA  benefits  are  higher 
and  available  for  longer  periods  than  un- 
employment compensation  reflects  the 
compensatory  nature  of  the  program  as 
well  as  congressional  recognition  of  the 
difficulties  permanently  displaced  work- 
ers face  in  preparation  for  and  loactlng 
new  employment  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  realize  that 
significant  reductions  in  the  cost  of  the 
trade  adjustment  program  are  likely  to 
occur  next  year  without  resorting  to  the 
major  legislative  changes  the  budget  pro- 
posal assumes  cost  have  substantially 


increased  during  the  past  year  because 
massive  auto  import  penetration  and  a 
precipitous  drop  in  sales  of  U.S.  cars  has 
doubled  the  number  of  workers  eligible 
to  receive  benefits  imder  the  program.  It 
Is  unlikely  that  this  extraordinary  situa- 
tion will  be  repeated.  Petitions  under  the 
act  are  currently  running  between  180 
and  200  per  month  compared  with  a  rate 
of  600  to  800  just  7  months  ago;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  ap- 
plications for  assistance  will  continue  to 
decline  in  1982  and  1983. 

By  adopting  this  amendment  we  can 
continue  to  provide  this  important  safety 
net  for  workers  in  industries  such  as 
autos.  steel,  footwear,  apparel,  and  elec- 
tronics who  face  the  prospect  of  perma- 
nent job  loss  because  of  increased  foreign 
competition. 

At  a  time  when  the  tide  of  protection- 
ism is  rising  and  support  for  the  free 
trade  is  at  a  low  ebb,  we  will  be  making 
a  serious  mistake  if  we  break  the  long- 
standing commitment  to  American  work- 
ers which  this  program  represents. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  our  economic  strength  In  the  de- 
bates on  the  budget  items.  But  the  fact 
is  we  are  living  in  a  world  of  economic 
interdependence — we  must  recognize 
that  there  is  a  price  to  pay  if  we  are 
going  to  participate  in  the  international 
economy.  There  will  be  areas  in  this 
country  which  w^ll  benefit  from  the  im- 
portation of  products  and  goods  which 
are  made  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
These  goods  are  often  produced  under 
conditions  which  fail  to  meet  any  kind 
of  minimal  standards  of  decency  in 
terms  of  the  payment  of  wages  and  other 
benefits.  TTie  result  is  a  serious  disloca- 
tion of  American  workers. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  has  been 
a  program  which  recognized  a  national 
need,  a  national  responsibility,  to  help 
workers  who  are  going  to  lose  their  jobs 
because  of  the  importation  of  vju-lous 
goods.  While  we  recognize  this  as  being 
in  the  overall  national  Interest,  nonethe- 
less, we  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
there  are  going  to  be  particular  families 
who  are  going  to  bear  the  burden  of 
such  a  policy. 

In  the  past  we  have  recognized  that 
since  the  Nation  benefits  from  an  ex- 
pansion of  trade  and  the  opening  up  of 
new  markets,  we  bear  a  special  responsi- 
bility to  workers  who  are  displaced.  The 
trade  adjustment  program  has  recog- 
nized that.  It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

To  now  renege  on  that  basic  and  fun- 
damental commitment,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  is  unfair  and  I  beUeve  is  unjust 
and  basically  unwise.  So  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  . 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  on  the  trade  adjustment 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  both 
the  trade  adjustment  amendment  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation  amend- 
ment which  vrill  follow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH) .  Is  there  objection  to  it  being  in 


order  that  the  yeas  and  nays  may  be  or- 
dered with  one  show  of  hands? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  First.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  trade  adjustment 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  now  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  National  Science 
Foundation  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

XrP   AMKNDKEirr   NO.   4S 

(Purpose:  To  restore  funds  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacls- 
TON).  for  himself.  Mr.  Kennkot.  and  Mr. 
Pell,  purposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  46. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  line  13.  strUte 
out  through  line  3  on  page  3  and  Insert  the 
following : 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
changes  in  enacted  laws  in  order  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $14,667,000,000  minus 
$83,000,000.  and  outUys  by  •2.353,000.000 
minus  •35.000.000.  In  fiscal  year  1981:  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  •S2.83S.009.000 
minus  •78.0(K).000.  and  outlays  by  •36.946.- 
000.000  minus  •39,000.000.  in  fiscal  year 
1982;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
•59.328.000.000  minus  •90.000.000.  and  out- 
lays by  •47.694,000.000  minus  •69,000,000,  In 
fiscal  year  1983. 

(b)  The  Conunittee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  and  Senate  shall  report  not  later 
than  June  5.  1981,  legislation  to  reduce  pre- 
viously enacted  appropriations  by  813.300.- 
COO.OOO  minus  •82.000.000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  •1.600.000.000  minus  836.000.- 
000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981:  by  83.300.- 
000.000  minus  •31.000.000  In  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  and  81300.000,000  mlntu 
•11.000.000   In  outlays   for   fiscal   year   1963. 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  line  34.  strike 
out  through  line  10  on  page  10  and  Insert 
thefoUowlng: 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  also  report  changes 
in  laws  to  modify  programs  within  tbe 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
require  reductions  in  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  M 
to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  »2. 388.000.000  minus 
•83.000.000  in  budget  authority  and  9414.- 
000.000  minus  •35.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiacal 
year  1981;  •10.303.000.000  minus  •78.000.000 
In  budget  authority  and  •7,928.000.000  minus 
•39.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1083; 
and  •12.363.000.000  minus  •90.000.000  In 
budget  authority  and  •10,913,000.000  minus 
•59,000.000  In  outUys  for  fUcal  year  1963. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  restore  funds  under 
function   250.   general   science,   fspwot. 
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technology,  and  specifically  for  the  Na- 
tiCHial  Science  Foundation  research  ac- 
tivities and  science  education,  to  the  cur- 
rent policy  levels  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office;  that  is,  current  law  plus 
an  Inflation  factor. 

Mr.  President,  reducing  the  rate  of  in- 
flation and  improving  the  overall  per- 
formance of  the  economy  are  laudable 
goals  shared  by  every  Member  of  this 
Chamber.  Substantial  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral spending  are  a  necessary  step  to- 
ward reaching  these  goals.  However,  Mr. 
President,  as  important  as  how  much 
we  cut  is  how  we  cut.  It  seems  to  me  es- 
sential that,  under  the  immediate  pres- 
sures for  instant  savings,  we  not  sacrifice 
the  long-range  goals  critical  to  the  very 
health  and  spirit  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  essential  that  every  Senator  un- 
derstand that,  if  we  accept  the  Budget 
Committee's  recommendatic«is  to  reduce 
the  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
search activities  and  science  education 
programs,  we  are,  in  effect,  abandoning 
the  best  minds  in  this  country — aban- 
doning the  human  talent  that  plays  an 
integral  role  in  increasing  this  Nation's 
productivity.  If  we  adopt  the  Budget 
Committee's  reductions,  I  submit  that  we 
have  lost  any  sense  of  perspective  about 
long-range  investment  priorities. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  NSP  feUow- 
shlp  program  is  well  established ;  reduc- 
tions in  its  support  will  surely  exacerbate 
the  current  shortages  of  scientists  and 
engineers  in  fields  critical  to  our  national 
needs.  Over  the  long  term,  those  short- 
siges  will  adversely  affect  any  commit- 
ment to  economic  revitalization. 

In  December  1979,  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  issued  a  worrisome  re- 
port that  American  science  no  longer 
dominates  the  world  the  way  it  did  20 
years  ago.  The  Academy  warned  then 
that  America  was  seeing  the  emergence 
of  other  countries  in  ways  that  allow 
them  to  do  things  that  only  we  were  able 
to  do  before.  In  1955.  Americans  were 
responsible  for  three-fourths  of  the  sci- 
entific endeavor  around  the  world. 
Three-fourths  of  it  was  done  here.  The 
percentage  has  dropped  dramatically.  In 
1979,  the  United  States  accounted  for  no 
more  than  one-third  of  the  world's  sci- 
ence. So  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  centiuy, 
24  years,  we  went  from  doing  three- 
fourths  of  it  to  one-third  of  it. 

A  1978  study  by  researchers  Bruce 
Smith  and  Joseph  Karlesky  reported 
that  America's  national  investment  in 
research  and  development  had  actually 
dropped  between  1964  and  1975,  from 
3  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
to  2.4  percent.  In  the  same  period,  sci- 
entific research  grew  in  the  Soviet 
Union  from  2.4  to  3.1  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  and  In  West  Ger- 
many from  1.5  to  2.4  percent. 

Why  is  our  superiority  In  science 
dwindling?  Clearly,  the  dramatic  fluc- 
tuations in  Federal  support  from  1  year 
to  the  next  are  damaging  to  us,  pro- 
ducing serious  imbalances  within  cer- 
tain disciplines,  destroying  research 
teams,  and  imderutilizing  costly  scien- 
tific facUlUes.  Added  to  this,  industry 
has  generally  reoriented  its  research 
priorities  in  favor  of  short-term  payoffs 


rather  than  long-term  fundamental 
inquiries.  The  general  economic  squeeze 
on  universities  has  left  them  unable  to 
offer  researchers  new  positions,  and  in- 
evitably, an  ever-increasing  nimiber  of 
individuals  are  being  diverted  from  re- 
search and  scientific  professions. 

The  proposed  elimination  of  any  new 
science  and  engineering  education  ac- 
tivities and  the  reduction  in  research 
and  related  activities  will  further  in- 
sure that  scientific  advances  in  this 
country  continue  to  shrink.  If  this  body 
allows  that  to  happen,  we  should  do  it 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  we  are  be- 
ing manifestly  wasteful  of  human  talent 
and  natural  resources  and  that  we  are 
"saving"  a  few  dollars  today,  which  will 
result  in  untold  costs  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  set  aside 
the  specifics  of  this  amendment  for  a 
moment  to  put  this  dilemma  we  face 
into  a  broader  context. 

As  I  have  said,  nobody  can  dispute 
that  this  country  has  serious  economic 
problems.  We  need  to  cut  the  budget 
substantially  and  I  am  for  doing  so.  We 
could  cut  the  budget  in  the  gross 
amounts  the  administration  suggests  if 
the  defense  budget  had  not  been  de- 
clared "sacrosanct."  The  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce  has  pointed  out  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  of  savings  that 
could  be  made  if  Pentagon  policies  were 
tightened  up. 

But,  I  reject  this  administration's  ef- 
fort to  create  a  panic  psychology.  We 
are  not  standing  on  the  beaches  of  an 
economic  Dunkirk.  We  are  not  in  any- 
thing like  the  mess  of  the  Great 
Depression. 

The  purpose  of  fostering  a  crisis  at- 
mosphere is  clear — to  stampede  the 
Congress  into  accepting  a  program 
which,  in  the  name  of  economic  recov- 
ery, is  in  fact  a  retreat  from  fimda- 
mental  national  goals  and  values. 

This  administration  has  a  mandate 
for  chanre.  I  do  not  question  that.  But 
I  reject  the  assumotion  wh'ch  some  in 
this  administration  aoparently  have 
made  that  there  Is  no  limit  to  that  man- 
date. Yes.  Americans  voted  for  a  change, 
but  they  did  rot.  in  mv  judgment,  vote 
to  reneal  the  20th  century.  They  did  not 
vote  to  trade  their  legacy  of  social  prog- 
ress and  Justice  for  a  handful  of  short- 
term  budget  savings. 

We  are  in  danger  here  of  being  swept 
up  in  a  budget-cutting  frenzy  in  which 
a  doUar  cut  anywhere  seems  as  Kood  as 
a  dollar  cut  anywhere  else.  It  almost  has 
become  a  game.  There  is  no  reality  to  it. 
no  thought  to  the  real  human  lives  be- 
hind the  nimibers  we  so  blithely  move 
from  colunrn  to  coliunn. 

•nils  budget  plan  merrily  chops  away 
at  procrrams  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment. Save  a  dollar  today.  Let  tomor- 
row's generation  worry  when  our  forests 
are  clear  cut.  our  air  choked  with  pollu- 
tion, and  our  rivers  and  lakes  turned  to 
acid  ponds. 

Here  is  an  eyample:  In  the  interest  of 
saving  $46  mlll'on,  the  administration 
pronoses  to  term'nate  the  cooperative 
wildlife  and  fishery  research  unit 
program. 

This  program,  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  oiver  45   years,   provides 


funds  to  conduct  basic  research  into  the 
management  of  fish  and  wildlife.  It  is 
one  of  the  key  programs  in  the  field. 

In  Missouri.  49  of  the  department  of 
conservation's  top  personnel  are  gradu- 
ates of  this  program.  Thev  have  pro- 
vided the  leadership  in  protecting  Mis- 
souri's fish  and  wildlife.  Without  such 
trained  leaders,  we  cannot  provide  pro- 
tection for  our  fish  and  wildlife  resources, 
or  the  research  to  provide  answers  to  the 
perplexing  problems  which  face  our  envi- 
ronment today  and  down  the  rocul 
tomorrow. 

In  addition,  we  cannot  talk  about  the 
shortsightedness  of  these  budget  pro- 
posals without  mentioning  the  cuts  pro- 
posed for  nutrltlOTi  and  feeding  pro- 
grams. We  in  America  have  become  com- 
fortable over  the  ps«t  few  years  with  the 
fact  that  we  are  generaUy  a  well-fed 
population  and  free  of  hunger.  We  soon 
forget  that  it  was  only  14  years  ago  that  a 
group  of  physicians  set  out  across  Amer- 
ica and  came  back  with  the  following 
report : 

Wherever  we  went  and  wherever  we  looked 
we  saw  children  in  significant  numbers  who 
were  hungry  and  sick,  children  for  whom 
hunger  Is  a  dally  fact  of  life,  and  sickness 
in   many   forms,   an   InevltabUlty. 

They  went  on  to  say — 

They  are  suffering  from  hunger  and  dis- 
ease, and  directly  or  Indirectly,  they  are 
dying  from  them — which  Is  exactly  what 
starvation  means. 

The  report  of  that  group  of  physicians 
shocked  America  into  demanding  pro- 
grams to  bring  starvation  in  our  Isind  of 
plenty  to  an  end.  The  Congress  re- 
sponded by  establshing  the  food  stamp 
program.  WIC.  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram and  further  improving  the  school 
lunch  program. 

In  1977.  the  phys'cians  returned  to 
many  of  the  same  sites  they  had  visited 
10  years  before.  What  they  found  was 
that  although  the  outward  signs  of  ex- 
treme poverty  persisted,  there  was  one 
crucial  difference,  and  that  was  in  the 
area  of  food.  It  Was  their  firm  belief  that 
it  was  the  feeding  programs  that  made 
the  difference. 

What  this  instruction  contains  can  be 
categorized  in  no  other  way  than  as  a 
wholesale  attack  on  the  feeding  pro- 
grams: an  attack  based  on  proposals 
which  no  one  denies  will  reduce  benefits 
even  for  the  very  poor. 

I  will  not  be  a  party  to  a  measure  which 
turns  the  clock  back  14  years  to  a  day 
when  hunger  was  commonplace  and  help 
unavailable  to  those  who  need  it. 

Not  only  must  we  be  concerned  about 
insuring  that  our  current  abundant  sup- 
ply of  food  is  equitably  distributed,  we 
must  be  concerned  that  the  basic  com- 
ponent of  the  food  production  system, 
our  agricultural  land,  is  not  allowed  to 
deteriorate  any  further.  Over  the  past 
few  years  we  have  been  losing  almost 
3  million  acres  of  farmland  a  year  to 
development  and  4  billion  tons  of  soil  to 
our  Nation's  rivers  due  to  erosion.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  concluded 
that  to  sustain  crop  production  indefi- 
nitely at  even  present  levels,  soil  losses 
must  be  cut  in  half. 

And  yet.  the  Federal  commitment  to 
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soil  conservation  continues  to  slip  and 
the  administration  proposes  cutting  this 
commitment  even  further.  What  will  we 
do  in  20  years  when  it  is  expected  that 
the  world's  population  will  increase  by 
almost  50  percent;  when  the  malnour- 
ished people  in  just  the  lesser  developed 
countries  could  number  1.3  billion;  when 
use  of  land  for  energy  production  may 
directly  compete  with  food  production 
and  when  we  find  that  because  we  had 
neglected  the  problem  in  the  1980's,  the 
resources  necessary  to  feed  our  people 
and  many  others  in  the  world  are  no 
longer  available?  What  will  we  do?  It  will 
be  too  late  to  do  much  of  anything  then. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  to  cite  a 
number  of  other  shortsighted  budget 
cuts.  I  could  mention  urban  mass  transit, 
housing,  student  aid  and  preventive 
health  programs.  But  I  hope  I  have  made 
my  point. 

The  administration's  proposed  budget 
is  one  of  the  most  tightfisted  that  has 
ever  been  sent  to  Congress.  It  asks  the 
greatest  sacrifices  from  those  who  have 
the  least  to  give;  it  disavows  good  and 
bad  Federal  programs  alike  in  its  quest 
for  transient  dollar  savings. 

That  Is  bad  enough.  But.  in  a  mindless 
show  of  one-upmanship,  this  resolution 
proposes  even  to  surpass  the  administra- 
tion. To  be  exact,  it  would  cut  $3  1  biUion 
in  budget  authority  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration's "scorched-earth"  budget 
proposals.  That  to  me  is  totally  unac- 
ceptable. 

I  know  a  stampede  when  I  see  one. 
The  most  eloquent  argiunents  in  the 
world  are  going  to  be  trampled  under  in 
this  onrush. 

I  can  only  speak  as  one  Senator,  aware 
that  nothing  I  do  is  likely  to  alter  the 
outcome  of  this  resolution.  I  could  have 
supported  substantial  budget  cuts  that 
were  fair  and  balanced.  Many  such  cuts 
are  contained  in  this  resolution.  But 
there  are  so  many  other  cuts  in  this  reso- 
lution which  I  deem  to  be  reckless,  puni- 
tive, and  shortsighted  that  I  must,  on 
balance,  vote  against  the  resolution 
when  we  get  to  final  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  not  now  how 
historians  will  evaluate  the  year  of  1981. 
It  is  quite  apparent  to  me,  of  course,  with 
the  recent  tragic  events  befallen  our 
President,  that  that  item  will  play  very 
large  in  the  historical  news  as  historians 
look  back  upon  this  year.  But  I  think  I 
can  predict  what  historians  in  1991  will 
be  saying  of  1981.  I  think  that  a  lot  of 
historians  will  look  back  to  this  year  and 
say  that  the  United  States  went  on  a 
budget-cutting  frenzy  and  that  we  got 
caught  up  in  the  pellmell  rush  of  chas- 
ing dollars,  figures,  columns,  budget  au- 
thorities, outlays,  and  all  kinds  of  code 
words  and  buzz  words  that  we  use  around 
here,  that  we  lost  track  of  ourselves  be- 
cause when  they  look  back  in  1991  to 
what  we  have  done  to  science,  to  what 
we  have  done  to  agriculture  research  to 
what  we  have  done  to  nutrition,  to  what 
we  have  done  to  a  whole  wide  array  of 
programs,  those  historians  wiU  look  at 
each  other  and  sav.  "My  God.  what  was 
in  their  minds?  What  was  in  the  minds 
or  those  98  men  and  2  women  in  the  U  S 
Senate  when  they  decided  to  save  a  few 


pennies  in  the  year  of  1981  and  punish 
this  country  into  the  future." 

When  we  break  up  these  research 
teams,  and  that  is  the  immediate  amend- 
ment before  us,  when  we  break  up  these 
research  teams,  whether  they  be  at  hos- 
pitals or  universities  or  think  tanks,  and 
we  break  them  up  in  1981,  we  do  not  get 
them  back  in  1982.  or  1983.  When  those 
research  teams  are  broken  up,  those  peo- 
ple will  scatter.  They  have  been  burned. 
They  will  not  come  back,  and  we  are 
going  to  pay  a  horrendous  national  pen- 
alty in  the  year  1991  and  in  the  year  2001 
for  some  shortsighted  frenetic,  frantic 
budget  cutting  done  in  the  name  of  fiscal 
austerity  in  the  year  1981. 

We  all  have  different  religions,  but 
there  is  one  utterance  in  my  religion 
that  I  will  use  to  close  my  remarks: 
"Forgive  them.  Father;  they  know  not 
what  they  do." 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  a  drastic  increase  in  Federal 
spending.  There  is  ai>solutely  no  way 
that  we  can  reverse  that  trend  unless 
the  restraint  In  spending  and  the  reduc- 
tions are  across  the  board. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  talked 
very  passionately  when  he  said  perhaps 
we  are  repealing  the  20th  century. 

We  are  not  repealing  the  20th  century. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  repeal  an 
attitude  that  has  been  prevalent  around 
here,  and  that  is  that  we  can  spend 
money  for  every  single  conceivable  idea 
that  anyone  comes  up  with. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  this 
bcdy.  the  98  men  and  the  2  women  that 
the  Senator  referred  to.  know  full  well 
that  to  reduce  spending  in  the  amount  of 
the  $36  billicm  that  we  are  talking  about 
everywie  is  going  to  have  to  be  included, 
and  this  has  to  be  an  across-the-board 
appeal. 

The  reductions  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation  come  to  about  10  percent.  I 
am  sure  that  there  are  many,  including 
myself,  who  do  not  want  to  see  reduc- 
tions in  any  number  of  programs,  but  to 
get  a  hold  on  the  fiscal  policies  in  this 
country  we  are  all  going  to  have  to  make 
some  sacrifices. 

We  talk  about  the  year  2000.  Let  us 
talk  about  the  year  2000.  What  is  going 
to  happen  in  the  year  2000  if  we  con- 
tinue our  past  fiscal  policies?  Instead  of 
having  inflation  at  11  or  12  percent, 
it  could  be  double.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing interest  rates,  and  the  prime  now 
has  gone  down  to  the  grand  total  of  17 
percent,  they  may  double,  perhaps  to  34 
percent. 

So  what  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  get  hold 
of  the  economy.  The  President  is  headed 
in  the  right  direction  and  he  is  not  going 
to  be  able  to  do  it  without  stepping  on 
some  toes  and  in  the  short  term  it  may 
be  a  little  bit  painful.  But  I  suggest  that 
as  we  approach  the  year  2000  the  long- 
term  results  will  be  very  pleasing. 

I  do  not  find  anything  painful  about 
reducing  inflation.  I  do  not  find  anything 
painful  about  trying  to  bring  interest 
rates  down.  I  do  not  find  anything  pain- 
ful about  saying  perhaps  the  Federal 
Government  has  spent  unwisely  or  spent 
without  restraint  or  without  responsi- 
bility. I  do  not  find  that  painful. 


I  find  that  we  are  now  pursuing  the 
proper  course  of  acti(xi. 

I  believe  there  is  a  constituency  that 
will  support  this. 

If  I  read  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  correctly,  he  has  indicated 
perhaps  he  will  on  final  passage  vote 
against  this  because  it  is  not  equitably 
balanced.  He  says  he  believes  there 
should  be  reduction  in  spending  but  not 
this  particular  i}aclcage. 

I  commend  him  for  that  because  I 
wish  to  point  out  to  this  Chamber  that 
there  was  a  lot  of  talk  in  that  Budg- 
et Committee.  We  heard  a  lot  of 
rhetoric  about  how  this  was  regressive. 
I  think  as  a  matter  of  fact  someone  even 
talked  about  repealing  the  20th  century 
on  the  Budget  Committee.  They  talked 
about  undoing  30  years  of  social  legisla- 
tion in  3  days.  But  then  when  the  flnal 
vote  came  not  one  Senator  voted  against 
it.  It  was  20  to  0,  which  showed  me  that 
Senators  were  willing  to  respond  to  the 
message  that  was  sent  loud  and  clear  last 
November,  and  that  message  was  to  get 
the  budget  and  spending  policies  of  Con- 
gress under  control. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
not  new.  It  has  been  here  since  1950.  It 
is  going  to  go  on. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  are  aware  of 
some  of  the  Golden  Fleece  Awards  that 
have  been  presented  to  this  Government 
agency. 

This  modest  reduction  of  10  percent  is 
not  going  to  eliminate  that,  and  I  would 
just  recite  for  the  record  that  in  the  com- 
mittee Senator  Kasten  from  Wisconsin 
offered  an  amendment  that  would  have 
restored  one-half  of  the  cuts  recom- 
mended by  the  Reagan  administration. 
That  proposal  did  not  pass  because  an- 
other proposal  was  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  restoring  $1 
billion  to  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  which  superseded  the 
Kasten  amendment. 

I  will  say  again  we  are  dealing  with 
functional  categories,  and  when  we  take 
up  the  deliberations  in  the  authorizing 
committees  and  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  there  can  then  again  be  made 
efforts  to  restore  some  of  this  funding. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  stick  with  the 
administration,  will  stick  with  the  Budget 
Committee,  which  had  a  unanimous  sup- 
port on  a  vote  of  20  to  0  and.  as  I  say.  in 
conclusion,  this  has  to  be  across  the 
board.  It  has  to  apply  to  everyone,  other- 
wise we  will  have  failed  in  that  respon- 
sibility and  mandate  we  accepted  last 
November. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  On  the  NaUonal  Sci- 
ence amendment  I  now  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

THE    NATIOKAI.    SCIENCE    FOtrNDATIOI* 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  an  amendment  to 
restore  funding  to  the  research  and 
science  education  activities  of  NSF. 

For  30  years  NSF  has  been  the  primary 
impetus  for  our  scientific  and  techno- 
logical advancements.  Restoration  of 
adequate  funding  for  research  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  achieve  our  national 
economic,  social,  and  political  goals  and 
reverse  the  trend  of  our  rapidly  diminish - 
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Ing  international  prominence  in  science 
and  technology. 

Restoration  of  NSF  funding  Is  neces- 
sary to  upgrade  deteriorating  scientific 
equipment  and  instruments  in  over  200 
universities  and  14  national  research 
centers.  Upgrading  this  equipment  is 
critical  to  Improve  the  productivity  of 
our  research  efforts  and  increase  the 
probability  of  making  new  scientific 
breakthroughs. 

Restoration  of  NSF  funding  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  support  for  over  2,000 
graduate  training  fellowships  and  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  continuing  ed- 
ucation for  close  to  3,000  science  teachers 
who  will  have  an  impact  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  students.  These  efforts  are 
essential  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  ex- 
pertise among  our  Nation's  scientists  smd 
to  Insure  a  basic  level  of  scientific  literacy 
among  our  Nation's  general  populace. 

Restoration  of  NSF  funding  Is  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  women  and  minor- 
ities in  science  program  which,  if  funded 
at  restored  levels,  is  projected  to  expose 
over  12.000  women  and  other  minority 
students  to  science  career  opportunities. 
This  Is  essential  to  cultivate  new  scien- 
tific talent,  ultimately  determining  the 
Innovatlveness,  quality,  and  scope  of  our 
scientific  endeavors. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  chaired  the 
authorizing  subcommittee  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. I  know  from  long  study  that  the 
long-term  economic  and  social  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  depend  on 
maintaining  a  competitive  position  in 
research  and  development.  For  this  rea- 
stm  the  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  offered  makes  good  sense. 
You  cannot  turn  on  programs  that  affect 
research  and  development  one  year  and 
turn  them  off  the  next.  Th's  amendment 
would  keep  a  stable  level  of  funding  for 
NSF  to  permit  continuation  of  vital  ac- 
tivities. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

MASS  TRANsrr  rmfsnfc 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  I  need  off  the 
resolution. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York  who 
wants  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  Mr  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Mexico. 

I  have  several  questions  about  the 
Budget  Committee's  instructions  to  the 
Banking  Committee,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  mas.s  transH  fimdlnsr.  As  you 
know.  New  York  City  has  the  largest 
transit  system  in  the  Nation  with  5  mil- 
lion dally  users  while  deriving  less  than 
10  percent  of  its  operating  expenses  from 
the  Federal  Government.  However, 
smaller  cities  will  be  severely  hurt  by  the 
proDOsed  cutbacks  in  mass  transit  aid. 
Such  cities  as  Buffalo.  Syracuse.  Roch- 
ester,   Corpus   Chrlsti,    Grand    Rapids, 


and  Peoria  currently  receive  large  per- 
centages of  their  operating  budgets  from 
Federal  assistance  and  cannot  afford 
the  proposed  reductions.  The  President 
has  proposed  large  cuts  in  mass  transit 
for  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year  1983. 
Is  it  cOTTect  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee assumed  the  Pres'dent's  proposed 
level  of  reducticxis  in  formulating  its 
instructions  to  the  Banking  Committee? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  good  friend,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  that  the  answer  to 
his  question  is  "Yes."  the  committee  did 
assume  the  President's  level  of  reduction 
in  its  instruction  to  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee in  the  area  of  urban  mass  transit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  baselines  from  whence 
those  assumptions  were  taken  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSIT 
(In  miUions  a(  doiUn,  fiscal  y«tn| 


FYIMI 
BA         0 


FY  1982 
BA         C 


FY  1983 
BA 


BatHiM 4.615  3,9S0      5,090  4,090  5,507  4.340 

Budget  reducBons -1,321  -200  -1.878  -735 

Amount  rtmain- 

ini. 4, 615  3, 950      3, 769  3, 890  3, 629  3. 605 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Budget  Committee  has  made  this 
assumption  in  arriving  at  its  final  rec- 
ommendations, are  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's assumptions  necessarily  binding  on 
the  Banking  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
meml)er  and  which  authorizes  funding 
in  the  area  of  mass  transportation? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  the  only  binding  ele- 
ment in  this  reconciliation  process  will 
be  the  final  total  found  in  the  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. The  Budget  Committee  is  not  a 
line  item  committee. 

What  we  have  done  Is  simply  to  rec- 
ommend a  reduction  in  funding  for  mass 
transit  programs  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  That 
funding  reduction  matches  the  total  re- 
ductions requested  by  the  President.  But 
it  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  to  decide  whether  it 
wishes  to  reduce  authorization  levels  for 
a  particular  program  or  to  make  reduc- 
tions In  other  programs  within  its  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to 
me  for  a  Question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  chairman  and 
friend. 

As  the  chairman  will  recall,  on  March 
13,  a  letter  was  sent  to  him  by  the  chair- 
man. Senator  Garn.  and  the  ranking  ml- 
noritv  member.  Senator  Williams,  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  in  which  thev  spe- 
cifically point  out  that  the  mass  transit 


program  must  now  be  reauthorized  for 
fiscal  years  1983  to  1986;  that  the  pro- 
gram, in  that  sense,  expires,  and  they 
ask  that  the  Budget  Committee  provide 
broad  fiexibility  in  its  assumptions  about 
fiscal  1983  so  as  not  to  confilct  with  the 
Banking  Committee's  efforts  to  review 
all  of  the  complex  issues  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  transit. 

I  raised  this  matter  with  the  commit- 
tee and  the  chairman  was  very  generous 
and  open  about  it,  pointing  out  that  there 
Is  no  reduction  in  operating  assistance 
in  fiscal  1982.  which  is  the  budget  year 
we  are  principally  concerned  with  here. 

As  a  result  of  our  discussion,  we  In- 
cluded, on  page  66  of  our  report  having 
to  do  with  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  state- 
ment: 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee's  recommendation  that 
that  committee  be  given  the  broadest  flexi- 
bility to  review  the  Issue  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  mass  transit. 

By  that  statement  we  intended  to  say 
that  we  leave  open  and  do  not  foreclose 
the  question  of  operating  subsidies  for 
fiscal  1983  and  thereafter.  Will  the  chair- 
man agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  Is  absolutely  correct  with  refer- 
ence to  the  committee  report.  It  was  at 
his  request  that  that  language  was  in- 
cluded. The  question  is  open  for  1983  In 
outyears.  but  it  is  open  only  to  the  extent 
that  I  have  heretofore  described.  The 
committee  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  serves  on  has  a 
number  of  programs  that  are  within  its 
authorizing  jurisdiction.  Certainly  It  Is 
not  only  mass  transit. 

And  to  the  extent  that  the  Banking 
Committee,  with  reference  to  Eximbank. 
community  development.  UDAG.  mass 
transit,  capital  improvements  for  mass 
transit,  and  a  host  of  other  authorizing 
authorities  already  in  existence  and  from 
whence  appropriations  are  forthcoming, 
they  have  the  greatest  flexibility  among 
those  programs  that  they  have  that  kind 
of  authority  over  to  decide  which  au- 
thorizations they  cut  and  how  much  in 
arriving  at  the  reduction  figure  that  the 
reconciliation  instruction  imposes  on 
them. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  simply  add,  in  that  context,  thanking 
the  chairman,  that  what  remains  to  be 
done  Is  to  reauthorize  the  entire  mass 
transit  program.  Without  wishing  to  I 
go  back  to  the  painful  memory,  I  re- 
mind the  chairman  that  last  December  a 
5-year  transit  program  was  reported  to 
the  floor,  after  having  been  agreed  to  in 
conference  with  the  House,  a  program 
which  79  Members  of  this  body  had  voted 
for  the  previous  June.  But  it  was  decided 
by  the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  that  we  would  not  accept  that  pro- 
gram then  and  there.  So  it  now  remains 
for  the  new  authority  to  produce  a  new 
program. 

I  said  at  that  time  to  the  distinguished, 
then  junior.  Senator  from  Indiana.  "Sir. 
you  are  creating  a  crisis  and  you  know 
this.  When  that  crisis  comes,  you  will 
have  to  hold  yourself  accountable  and 
you  will  be  held  accountable." 
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Mr  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
distinguished  coUeague  from  New  York 
permit  me  to  ask  a  question  of  my  dis- 
tingxiished  colleague  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Along  the  line  of  our 
concern  for  the  future  of  mass  trans.t, 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
President's  proposal  for  fiscal  years  1983, 
1984,  and  1985.  which  would  totally  elim- 
inate by  1985  sdl  operating  subsidies.  In 
this  regard,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  understand  that  after  the  disposition 
of  the  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
9  there  will  be  other  opportunities  to  ex- 
amine the  validity  and  the  need  for  the 
total  elimination  of  these  subsidies  with- 
in the  next  4  years.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes,  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  do  not  want  to  overstate  or 
understate  the  degree  of  optimism  that 
should  exist,  but  the  direct  answer  is. 
yes,  this  item  is  part  of  function  No.  400 
within  the  budget  function  and  it  in- 
cludes all  Federal  transportation  pro- 
grams. The  functional  levels  are  reviewed 
twice  a  year,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  Senator  Moynihan, 
knows,  because  he  serves  on  that  commit- 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  To  my  sorrow. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
delighted  that  the  Senator  Is  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

At  least  twice  each  year  during  those 
years  that  the  Senator  mentioned,  that 
function,  as  far  as  its  grand  totals,  will 
be  before  the  Senate.  The  first  one  for 
fiscal  year  1982  will  be  here  right  after 
the  Easter  recess.  Obviously,  it  will  in- 
clude within  It  the  proposed  savings  that 
this  instruction  mandates  on  the  com- 
mittee. But  it  certainly  would  be  appro- 
priate, at  that  time  or  any  time  in  the 
future,  to  examine  the  particular  ques- 
tion of  Federal  assistance  and  mass 
transit. 

Now.  that  is  an  oversimplification  be- 
cause, obviously,  you  would  have  to 
change  some  laws  by  then.  You  will  have 
a  new  bill  you  wouTd  have  to  get  passed 
and  you  would  have  the  overriding  con- 
cern of  the  administration  that  we  keep 
the  long-term  commitments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  a  minimum. 

But  the  technical  answer  is  absolute- 
ly as  the  Senator  stated  it.  I  am  certain 
that  it  will  be  looked  at  and  reviewed. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  I  can  make  one  additional 
statement  concerning  a  thought  that  is 
shared  with  my  distinguished  associate 
from  New  York.  That  is  that  it  has  fallen 
to  the  Senators  from  New  York  to  have 
this  dialog.  It  may  apoear.  and  would 
normally  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume, 
that  New  York  had  a  special  interest  in 
this  matter. 

May  I  put  it  to  the  Senator  that  we 
do  have  a  special  interest,  which  is  sim- 
ply that  we  have  had.  apart  from  the 
city  of  Boston,  the  oldest  mass  transit 
system  in  the  country.  We  know  a  lot 
about  it.  We  built  our  city  around  it. 
We  know  the  special  ouality  and  central 
Importance  of  this  kind  of  transporta- 
tion. 

But  we  are  not  recipients  of  singular 
benefits  from  the  Federal  Government. 
To  the  contrary,  there  is  no  city  in  the 


United  States  to  which  as  low  a  portion 
of  its  operating  costs  are  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  New  York  City. 
While  we  have  about  35  percent  of  the 
mass  transit  rides  covered  by  the  oper- 
ating aissistance  in  section  5.  the  sub- 
sidy only  accounts  for  8.9  percent  of  New 
York's  operating  costs. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Albuquerque 
does  not  report  Its  percentage. 

Topeka.  Kans.,  receives  35.4  percent; 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  receives  27.5  percent; 
Memphis,  Term.,  receives  29.3  percent, 
and  Detroit.  Mich.,  receives  53.4  percent. 

We  are  not  the  principal  beneficiaries 
of  this  program,  but  we  think  the  Nation 
would  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  entitled  "Percentage 
of  Operating  Expenses  Covered  by  Fed- 
eral Aid  for  Cities  Represented  by  Mem- 
bers of  Senate  Budget  Committee"  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  my 
statement  in  the  Record  of  December  12, 
1980. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  did  the  Sena- 
tor say  about  Albuquerque? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  no  data  on  Albuquerque. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PERCENTAGE  OF  OPERATING  EXPENSES  COVERED  BY 
FEDERAL  AID  FOR  CITIES  REPRESENTED  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  SENATE  BUDGET  COMMITTEE 


Member 


Maioc  city 


Pereent  cov- 
ered by  sees 
in  1980 


Mr.  Domenici Alb'querque 

Mr.  Armstrong Denver 

Mrs.  Kassebaum Topeka 

Mr.  Boschwitz .Minnesota-SL  Paul... 

Mr.  Hatch Salt  Lake  City 

Mr.  Tower Dallas 

Mr.  Andrews 

Mr.  Symms ..Boise 

Mr.  Grassley Des  Moina 

Mr.  Kasten Milwaukee 

Mr.  Quayle Indianapoiit. 

Mr.  Gorton.. ..Seattle 

Mr.  Mailings Charteston 

Mr.  Chiles Miami 

Mr.  Biden Wilmington 

Mr.  Johnston.  .New  Orleans 

Mr.  Sasser Memphis 

Mr.  Hart Denver — 

Mr.  Metzenbaum Cleveland 

Mr.  Riegle Detroit 

Mr.  Eion Omaha 

Mr.  Moynihan ..New  Yortt 


,3.? 
35.4 
19.2 
25.6 
17.8 
C) 
35 
27.5 
21.8 
37.94 
14.74 
0) 
13.3 
2S.3 
25.2 
29.3 
13.4 
17.8 
53.4 
33.7 
8.9 


<  Does  not  report  data. 

>  No  service  in  North  Dakota. 

Source:  APT  A. 


Sttkface  TRANSPoaxATioN   Act  or   1980 

Mr.  MoTKiHAN.  Mr.  President,  earlier  In 
the  debate  on  the  mass  transit  blU.  I  called 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  disparities 
between  the  levels  of  support  for  the  Nation's 
largest  transit  system,  that  of  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area,  and  the  other  systems  in 
the  country.  I  noticed  the  very  modest  but 
Important  changes  that  the  new  blU  would 
make.  By  modest.  I  mean  they  are  vital  to  tis 
but  they  only  close  an  intolerable  gap  and 
make  It  less  intolerable. 

I  observed  that  the  Senators  opposite  are 
taking  upon  themselves  the  responslbUlty  to 
avoid  the  crisis  In  mass  transit  by  the  failure 
to  pass  the  mass  transit  bill. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  particular. 
That  Is  that  the  bUl  before  us  and  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  the  chairman  has  so 


brUllantly  brought  forward  to  this  floor, 
makes  possible  a  change  In  the  congresslon- 
ally  mandated  provisions  for  the  handi- 
capped that  would  be  possible  for  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  region  to  put 
Into  place.  If  these  new  provisions  are  not 
law  the  first  of  January,  which  they  could  be 
only  by  allowing  this  body  to  vote,  to  work 
Ita  wUl,  If  they  are  not  In  place,  the  transit 
systems  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  northern 
New  Jersey  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  abide 
by  Federal  law.  We  wUl  be  in  violation  of 
Federal  law.  There  will  be  no  way  to  come 
Into  compliance,  and  you  wUl  have  the 
bizarre  and  altogether  unnecessary  situation 
of  the  Nation  s  largest  sysUm  becoming.  In 
effect.  Illegal  very  possibly  under  court  or- 
ders which  would  make  It  Impossible  to  func- 
tion, and  the  New  York  metropoUtan  region 
could  come  to  a  halt.  A  crisis  of  unprece- 
dented proportions  would  come  al)OUt  and  It 
wUl  have  come  atx3ut  because  of  the  willful 
determination  of  the  gentlemen  opposlt*  not 
to  allow  the  Senate  to  work  lu  wUl. 

There  is  no  point  In  shouting  about  thU. 
Those  opposite  know  weU  enotigh  what  they 
are  doing.  They  are  about  to  put  Into  place 
an  altogether  unnecessary  crisis,  an  alto- 
gether destructive  one.  and.  If  they  do.  let 
the  bUme  be  squarely  placed  where  It  clearly 
belongs,  on  those  gentlemen  who  have  only 
to  aUow  the  Senate  to  vote  on  this  bill  to 
make  responsibility  for  the  solution,  such  as 
It  win  be.  ours.  If  they  do  not.  the  crisis  wUl 
be  theirs.  They  must  expect  to  hear  about  It 
dally  when  It  comes  about.  I  hope  they  un- 
derstand what  they  are  doing. 

I  fear  they  are  not  listening.  They  will  not 
hear  us;  they  will  hear  an  outraged  metrop- 
olis not  3  weeks  hence. 

tlii.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
want  to  say  that  the  mass  transit  sys- 
tMiis  that  would  be  most  affected  by  this 
legislaticm  are  those  in  the  medium-sized 
cities  in  America  that  have  grown  up  In 
response  to  this  Federal  program.  While 
it  is  described  as  a  subsidy,  sidewalks  are 
a  subsidy,  highways  are  a  subsidy,  canals 
and  improved  rivers  are  subsidies.  The 
Government  has  long  learned  that  facili- 
tating societv  makes  good  sense.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  I  have 
been  much  involved  in  that  cwiceming 
waterways. 

We  think  about  this  issue  as  havmg  as 
much  to  do  with  energy  in  the  form  of 
oil  as  any  other  matter. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
for  his  generous,  open,  and  precise  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
close  by  saying  to  both  Senators,  I  un- 
derstand the  concern  they  express  and  I 
concur  wholeheartedly  that  it  is  not  ex- 
clusively a  New  York  problem.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  think  I  would  be  remiss  if 
I  did  not  say  that  I  reaUy  hope  this  whole 
exercise  that  we  are  going  through  in 
budgetary  restraint,  in  addition  to  sav- 
ing taxpayers'  dollars,  pushes  us  to  be 
more  innovative,  to  use  the  resources 
that  we  have  at  the  national  level  in  a 
better  way.  to  better  prioritize  them. 

We  have  had  a  tendency  to  try  to 
shotgun  and  try  to  solve  many,  many 
problems.  It  might  very  well  be  had  we 
not  done  that,  that  the  President  would 
not  be  recommending  major  changes  in 
subsidies  at  this  time.  It  might  be  a  very 
high  national  priority. 

The  problem  is  we  have  tried  so  many 
things  and  have  tried  to  do  so  many 
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things.  When  you  txy  to  bring  it  under 
control,  you  certainly  have  to  attack  a 
broad  spectrum  of  programs. 

Having  said  that,  I  ask  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  if  he  desires  addi- 
tionad  time. 

Mr.  D  AMATO.  I  would  like  to  have  5 
minutes,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  5  minutes  from 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  D- AMATO.  First,  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  for  engaging  in  this 
colloquy  on  a  most  important  issue.  I 
think  it  is  more  im^-ortant  than  just  the 
colloquy. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  stated  on  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber  that  I  am  sup- 
porting the  administration's  proposal  to 
halt  runaway  inflation  and  bring  the 
PedercU  Government  under  control.  I  be- 
lieve, and  have  stated  many  times,  that 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  dispenses  tax- 
payer doUars  to  many  programs  that 
have  become  fat  with  administrators  who 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  control  the 
voracious  appetite  of  many  special  inter- 
est groups.  However,  when  it  comes  to 
the  area  of  mass  transit,  I  believe  that 
Federal  assistcince  in  the  areas  of  oper- 
ating subsidies  and  capital  grants  are 
absolutely  necessary  if  our  cities  are  to 
survive. 

I  certainly  hope  that  it  Is  not  national 
policy  to  force  commuters  and  urban 
residents  to  use  their  cars  to  get  to  work. 
I  certainly  hope  that  we  still  believe  that 
conservation  is  in  the  national  interest. 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  know  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  not  in  favor  of 
bankrupting  the  mass  transit  systems  In 
their  States. 

Dnfortxmately,  many  of  my  colleagues 
may  assume  that  my  only  concern  is  for 
New  York  City.  But  let  me  assure  you 
that  I  am  equally  concerned  with  the 
transit  systems  of  many  other  cities 
across  this  Nation.  Cities  like  Birming- 
ham. Chicago,  Boston.  Philadelphia,  De- 
troit. Los  Angeles.  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh. 
San  Francisco,  and  Atlanta,  as  well  as 
many  other  cities  and  counties  through- 
out the  Nation. 

On  Thursday,  March  19,  I  chaired  the 
hearing  on  the  1981  supplemental  and 
1982  budget  for  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration.  In  discussing 
the  eflects  of  the  proposed  elimination 
of  operating  subsidies  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Manus.  the  Acting  Administrator  of 
UMTA.  the  plight  of  the  smaller  transit 
systems  became  evident.  He  stated  that 
if  operating  assistance  were  eliminated 
there  would  be  a  dropofT  in  ridershlp 
and  that  Increases  at  the  fare  box  could 
not  rise  to  meet  the  reduction  In  reve- 
nue. In  fact,  he  agreed  with  me  that  the 
loss  of  operating  assistance  money  would 
probably  lead  to  either  a  doubling  of  the 
fare,  or  closing  down  of  some  of  the 
smaller  transit  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  whether  this  Na- 
tion can  afford  to  cast  our  mass  transit 
systems  aside.  In  fact,  in  an  article  en- 
tlUed  "Rumbling  Toward  Ruin"  In  the 
March  30.  1981,  issue  of  Time  magazine 
a  bleak  picture  is  painted  of  America's 
m«M  transit  systems.  In  addiUon.  In  to- 


day's Wall  Street  Journal  cm  article  en- 
titled "End  of  the  Line?;  Mass  Traaslt 
Is  Pacing  a  Financial  Crisis;  Service  Cut- 
backs and  Higher  Fares  Loom."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  two  arti- 
cles be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  2,  1981] 
ESD  or  THi  Link? — Mass  Transft  Is  Facing  a 

Financial   Ckisis;    Servici   Cutbacks   and 

HiCREs  Faiizs  Loom 

(By  Harlan  S.  Byrne) 

Mass  transit  Is  lurching  toward  a  financial 
crUts. 

For  the  12  million  or  more  people  who  regu- 
larly ride  buses  and  trains,  the  prospect  is 
unpleasant:  higher  fares  and  reduced  serv- 
ice, possibly  no  service  In  some  areas.  For 
tazp>ayers  generally,  the  cost  of  subsidizing 
mas3  transit  will  continue  climbing. 

Beset  by  Inflation,  recession  and  labor  prob- 
lems, several  systems  are  already  in  serious 
financial  trouble.  Commuters,  up  In  arms 
over  fare  Increases,  are  beginning  to  desert 
buses  and  train.  Just  a  few  years  after  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  were  lured  out  of  their 
automobiles  by  shortages  and  soaring  prices 
of  gasoline. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration U  planning  to  phase  out  more  than 
«1  billion  a  year  In  federal  subsld.es  that 
have  covered  about  one-third  of  the  operat- 
ing de.^.clts  In  recent  years.  The  remainder  of 
the  money  has  come  from  state  and  local 
governments,  but  they  too  are  financially 
pressed;  hence,  their  lawmakers  are  resisting 
transit  operators'  pleas  for  more  help.  Transit 
managers  are  under  mounting  pressure  to 
control  operating  costs,  which  have  been  ris- 
ing 17  percent  a  yeaj  In  the  past  decade,  and 
to  Improve  efficiency. 

"BtooD  wnx  poum" 
"Transit  systems  are  confronted  with  a 
crisis,  and  they  aren't  prepared  for  It,"  says 
Robert  P.  Neuschel.  director  of  Northwestern 
University's  transportation  center  and  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  university  s  J.  L.  Kellogg  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Management.  "I  see  no  end  to 
the  pain,  and  when  the  buses  and  trains 
srtop  running,  the  blood  will  pour  out.  The 
last  Job  I  would  want  today  is  managing  a 
trauislt  system." 

Recently,  transit's  troubles  have  been 
dramatized  by  a  string  of  setbacks.  In  De- 
cember, the  Boston  transit  system  shut  down 
for  a  day  before  It  was  reluctantly  balled  out 
by  the  Massachusetu  legislature.  Its  travaU. 
deeply  rooted  In  fat  labor  contracts  and  po- 
litical obstacles  to  higher  fares,  is  far  from 
over.  Next  fall,  a  spokesman  says,  the  system 
may  run  out  of  money  for  the  third  time  In 
three  years,  again  bringing  service  to  a  halt. 
In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  buses  have  stopped 
running  Indeflnitely;  the  money  ran  out  at 
the  end  of  February.  After  two  fare  Increases 
last  year,  ridershlp  dropped  17  percent  and 
revenues  declined.  A  hostile  state  legislature 
has  b«Jked  at  providing  additional  money.  "I 
can't  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tuunel, 
but  I'm  still  groping."  says  Jerry  Hadght,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Birmingham  transit 
system. 

Philadelphia's  400,000  rail  and  bus  commu- 
ters are  experiencing  the  sixth  strike  there  In 
three  years.  It  Is  pushing  the  transit  system 
close  to  bankruptcy.  The  Southeast  Penn- 
sylvania Transportation  Authority  has  been 
plagued  by  chronic  money  shortages,  a  de- 
teriorating system,  and  a  20-percent  drop 
In  ridershlp  on  Its  rail  commuter  lines  fol- 
lowing a  60-percent  fare  increase  and  sharp 
service  cuts  last  year.  "We're  In  real  trouble 
If  we  lose  our  federal  financing."  says  George 
Miller,  controller  of  the  authority. 


One  of  the  big  financial  Juggling  acta  in- 
volves Illinois'  Regional  Transportation  Au- 
thority. It  oversees  the  Chicago  Transit  Au- 
thority and  suburban  rail  and  bus  service 
In  a  six-county  area.  The  CTA  consumes  70 
percent  of  the  RTA  budget.  RTA  officials  say 
that  the  entire  system,  the  nation's  second 
largest,  will  close  down  In  mid-April  unless 
the  state  rescues  it. 

The  RTA.  which  Is  more  than  $100  million 
short  of  meeting  this  year's  budget.  Is  mired 
In  political  controversy.  As  part  of  the  price 
for  pushing  a  bailout  plan.  Gov.  James 
Thompson,  a  Republican,  Is  seeking  to  re- 
place the  RTA  board,  which  Is  dominated  by 
Chicago  Democrats,  with  a  fiscal  watchdog 
agency  controlled  by  the  state. 

Chicago-area  commuters,  hit  by  eight  fare 
Increases  In  13  years  and  faced  with  still  an- 
other along  with  reductions  in  service,  are 
riled  by  reports  of  excessive  labor  costs  and 
waste  In  the  Chicago  transit  system.  Chica- 
go's bus  and  train  drivers  are  the  nation's 
highest-paid,  drawing  annual  base  pay  of 
nearly  t25.000  after  42  months,  besides  over- 
time and  other  benefits  that  often  run  as 
much  as  $5,000  a  year. 

Henry  Lowensteln.  a  transit  expert  who  Is  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Business  Administration,  says  that  more 
and  more  commuters  In  the  Chicago  area  are 
going  back  to  driving  their  cars.  He  also  has 
firsthand  evidence  that  some  people  are  seek- 
ing employment  closer  to  home  because  of 
rising  transit  costs.  His  wife,  who  Is  person- 
nel manager  for  a  suburban  company,  re- 
cently has  recruited  several  secretaries  wh<» 
were  leaving  Jobs  In  downtown  Chicago  be- 
cause of  commuting  costs. 

HEADACHE  IN   NEW   TORK 

In  a  class  by  Itself  when  It  comes  to  tran- 
sit problems  Is  the  New  York  City  area,  which 
probably  accounts  for  25  percent  of  this 
country's  regular  users  of  mass  transit.  Well 
publicized  is  the  decrepit  condition  of  New 
York's  once-efflclent  subway  system.  Gov. 
Hugh  Carey  Is  seeking  to  get  together  $5  bil- 
lion of  state  aid  to  help  finance  rebuilding 
of  the  subway,  though  that  Is  less  than  half 
of  what  transit  authorities  feel  Is  needed. 
Fare  Increases  are  certain  this  year. 

Adding  to  New  York's  headache  Is  the 
planned  elimination  of  federal  operating 
subsidies.  That  would  cost  the  city  nearly 
$150  million  a  year. 

Oddly  enough,  the  Federal  Government 
gets  both  credit  for  rebuilding  many  of  this 
country's  approximately  1.000  transit  sys- 
tems and  blame  for  contributing  to  current 
financial  difficulties.  Serious  federal  efforts 
began  In  the  mid-1950s,  when  Washington 
helped  state  and  local  governments  take 
over  falling  private  systems.  By  that  time 
mass  transit  had  been  In  a  20-year  decline 
in  ridershlp  after  reaching  a  peak  shortly 
after  World  War  II.  In  the  early  '708,  gov- 
ernments at  all  levels  stepped  up  their  par- 
ticipation In  ma«s  transit,  mainly  helping  to 
finance  new  facilities  and  equipment. 

The  big  push  came  after  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo of  1973-74.  Federal  capital  grants 
since  then  have  exceeded  $13  billion,  to  pro- 
vide 80'^^  financing  of  new  equipment  and 
facilities.  Including  nearly  25.000  buses  and 
rapid-transit  cars. 


STTBSIDIES   BLAMED 

More  crucial,  perhaps,  to  the  current  situ- 
ation was  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974 
to  give  cities  additional  aid  in  the  form  of 
subsidies  to  help  cover  operating  deficits  of 
transit  systems.  For  many  years,  mass 
transit  had  made  at  least  a  small  profit,  but 
beplnnlne  about  15  years  a?o.  deficits  ap- 
peared and  have  been  steadily  wldenlng.No 
wonder  then,  exoerts  sav.  that  transit  opera- 
tors eagerlv  went  after  the  extra  assistance 
from  the  federal  government.  But  "onerat- 
Ing  subsidies  took  away  some  of  the  Incen- 
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tlve  of  transit  managers  to  increase  effi- 
ciency and  to  hold  down  labor  costs,"  says 
Prof.  Neuschel  of  Northwestern. 

At  any  rate,  federal  outlays  for  operating 
subsidies  rose  from  $142  million  In  1975  to 
$1.1  billion  last  year  and  an  estimated  $14 
billion  this  year.  Rising  dependence  on  these 
subsidies  makes  It  hard  for  transit  systems 
to  adjust  to  their  prospective  loss  beginning 
in  1983. 

Although  the  Reagan  administration  has 
Indicated  that  It  will  continue  80%  fi- 
nancing of  new  equipment  purchases  and 
win  probably  help  to  finance  new  rail  and 
subway  systems  already  under  construction. 
It  plans  to  halt  aid  for  new  rail  starts.  The 
American  Public  Transit  Association,  which 
Is  leading  Industry  opposition.  Is  seeking  a 
compromise  In  Congress  to  salvage  part  of 
the  operating  subsld'.es.  The  group  argues 
that  because  the  federal  government  fi- 
nanced bi?  new  transit  fleets,  it  should  at 
least  continue  operating  subsidies  to  cover 
maintenance  costs.  Transit  managers  doubt, 
however,  that  Congress  will  substantially 
alter  the  Reagan  plan. 

As  a  result,  the  outlook  for  a  number  of 
big  projects  Is  uncertain.  Among  them  are  a 
14-mlle,  $1  billion  rail  line  proposed  In 
Houston,  an  $80  million  monorail  system 
that,  would  ring  downtown  ''ndianapolls.  a 
$1  billion  rail  system  for  Chicago,  and  a  $2 
billion.  18  6-mlle  subway  svstem  from  down- 
town Los  Angeles  to  the  Hollywood  area. 

Thanks  to  federal  grants,  the  Los  Angel»f 
system  has  doubled  Its  bus  fleet  and  rider- 
shlp, and  authorities  there  hope  they  can 
make  a  convincing  case  that  a  subway  fur- 
ther easing  traffic  congestion  makes  eco- 
nomic sense.  But  they're  uncertain  whether 
it  can  be  done  without  federal  help.  Another 
pressing  concern  of  the  Los  Angeles  system 
is  the  Impending  loss  of  $60  million  a  year  In 
federal  operating  subsidies. 

Experts  say  that  federal  operating  subsi- 
dies have  been  covering  up  the  failure  of 
transit  managers  to  control  costs.  According 
to  a  recent  report  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  transit  operating  costs  more  than 
doubled  from  1973  to  1979,  with  two-thirds  of 
the  Increase  going  to  labor.  (Contrary  to 
general  liellef.  dlesel-fuel  costs  accounted 
for  less  than  one-third  of  the  increase.)  Pro- 
ductivity of  transit  systems  declined  during 
the  '70s,  with  one  measure,  passengers  per 
employe,  showing  a  13  percent  drop. 

CRUUCH   AND  DISCIPLINE 

The  current  crunch  Is  forcing  transit 
managers  to  exert  more  discipline  over 
costs,  experts  feel.  A  number  of  systems 
have  obtained  concessions  from  labor  unions, 
such  as  power  to  hire  part-time  drivers 
for  peak  hours  and  thereby  reduce  over- 
time and.  In  some  cases,  the  number  of  full- 
time  drivers.  But  that  has  become  a  flghtln? 
issue  In  many  cities  and  is  one  of  the  stick- 
ing points  In  the  Philadelphia  strike.  Some 
transit  authorities  also  are  talking  of  the 
need  for  wage  rollbacks  In  some  areas.  In 
Chicago,  union  leaders  say  that  anv  such 
moves  win  be  resisted  and  could  provoke 
walkouts. 

Prof.  Neuschel  feels  that  more  systems 
will  have  to  adopt  fare  structures  that  put  a 
premium  price  on  peak-hour  service  and 
scale  the  fares  to  the  length  of  trips.  Innova- 
tive marketing  tactics  may  become  more 
widespread.  On  the  unusual  side  Is  a  trial 
program  to  sell  newspapers  on  buses  of  In- 
dianapolis Public  Transportation  Corp.  The 
system  also  is  Joining  a  department  store  in 
promoting  the  sale  of  television  sets  through 
product  demonstrations  on  express  buses. 

"Were  looking  for  every  dime  we  can 
scrape  up,"  says  John  N  Gobls,  director  of 
marketing  for  the  Indianapolis  system. 
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Rumbling  Toward  Ruin 

Nearly  30  million  people  ride  subways, 
buses,  trolleys  or  commuter  trains  every 
weekday  In  the  U.S.  Yet  everywhere  mass 
transit  Is  either  stalling  or  rumbling  Inex- 
orably toward  ruin.  Items: 

In  Philadelphia  last  week  a  bumper-to- 
bumper  procession  of  cars,  sometimes  ten 
miles  long.  Inched  Into  the  city  while  sub- 
ways, buses  and  trolleys  stood  Idle,  side- 
lined by  a  strike  of  5,000  transit  workers,  the 
fourth  such  In  six  years.  Thousands  of  com- 
muters from  the  city's  outskirts  tried  to  get 
downtown  via  Conrall,  but  that  overtaxed 
railroad  line  had  to  leave  hundreds  stranled 
on  platforms.  Some  of  the  400.000  Phlla- 
delphlans  who  rely  on  public  transit  took  to 
bicycles  to  get  to  work.  The  strike,  sparked  by 
union  protests  o.er  the  hiring  of  part-time 
help  and  a  decision  to  require  maintenance 
workers  to  pass  proficiency  tests,  is  costing 
the  city  $3  million  a  day  in  business  and 
keeping  15  7r  of  schoolchildren  at  home. 

In  Birmingham,  the  bus  system  has  been 
shut  down  for  more  than  three  weeks  because 
of  insufficient  funding.  Some  30,000  riders 
have  been  affected,  and  lY.e  school  system 
has  signed  a  contract  with  the  Yellow  Cab 
Co.  to  provide  transportation  until  the  end  of 
the  school  year.  The  only  proposed  solution 
to  the  shutdown:  nearly  halving  the  43 
routes  to  22  and  operating  only  from  7  am. 
to  7  p.m.,  weekdays,  a  65';^  cutback  In  dally 
service. 

In  Chicago,  the  nation's  second  largest 
transit  system  ( 1  million  subways,  el  and  bus 
passengers  a  day)  Is  going  flat  broke  while 
the  state  legislature  bickers  over  funding. 
Businesses  and  commuters  are  already  re- 
serving hotel  rooms,  forming  car  pools  and 
making  other  contingency  plans  for  a  shut- 
down that  could  come  as  early  as  this  week. 

Boston,  which  closed  down  Its  entire 
transit  system  for  26  hours  last  December, 
has  Just  enough  money  to  operate  Its  sub- 
ways and  buses  (300.000  riders)  through  the 
fall.  City  officials  have  already  been  forced 
to  lay  off  100  of  the  6,7(X)  transit  workers,  and 
only  narrowly  averted  a  walkout  last  week 
by  postponing  the  layoffs  of  an  additional 
220  employees. 

In  New  York,  whose  transit  system  Is  the 
nation's  largest  (5  million  daily  users)  and 
may  also  be  its  worst,  already  beleaguered 
straphangers  were  horrified  to  read  headlines 
predicting  a  $1 .55  fare  by  the  summer  of  1983 
(vs.  60<  today  and  30c  In  1970)  in  return  for 
steadily  deteriorating  service  in  graffitl- 
sprayeJ  cars. 

How  did  the  U.S.  transport  Itself  Into  this 
mess?  Three  groups  contributed  mightily: 
pusillanimous  politicians  who  refused  to  risk 
their  constituents'  wrath  by  asking  for  fare 
increases  when  they  were  unquestionably 
essential:  Inept  managers  who.  despite  In 
many  cases  handsome  salaries  and  generous 
expense  accounts,  proved  Incapable  of  man- 
aging; and  Inflexible  unions  that  pushed 
labor  costs  sky-high  (they  account  for  77 
percent  of  Ctiicago's  operating  expenses) . 

Aggravating  the  situation  were  a  number 
of  long-term  trends.  In  the  1950's.  transit 
rlders^'lp  declined  precipitously  (see  chart! . 
Americans  fell  In  love  with  the  automobile, 
honeymooned  on  new  highways  and  mar- 
ried Into  the  suburbs.  Subwavs  and  buses 
were  not  part  of  the  post-World  War  n 
American  dream.  When  the  energy  crisis  hit 
in  1973,  the  country  found  that  Its  railroad 
beds  had  deteriorated  and  Its  subways  were 
falling  apart.  The  Federal  Government  called 
for  more  efficient  public  transit  and  urged 
private  companies  to  design  a  better  bus  (see 
box) .  Mass  transit  was  going  to  t>e  the  meth- 


adone that  would  help  America  withdraw 
from  Its  addiction  to  foreign  oil.  It  would 
unclog  crowded  highways  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  air.  Besides.  It  was  an  economic 
necessity:  people  needed  a  reliable  means  of 
getting  to  work  without  being  exhausted  In 
the  process,  businesses  needed  a  way  to  get 
customers  downtown. 

Public  transportation  Is  in  hot  demand 
again,  but  today  no  one  wants  to  pick  up 
the  tab.  A  decade  ago,  to  lure  people  back  to 
mass  transit,  city  and  state  officials  made 
the  mistake  of  holding  fares  to  unreallstlc- 
ally  low  le\els.  From  1970  to  1975,  while  in- 
flation was  rising  nearly  40  percent,  fares 
were  not  Increased  at  all  In  many  cities;  in 
some,  they  actually  decreased.  Mass  transit 
was  the  closest  thing  to  a  free  ride. 

As  labor  and  energy  costs  continued  to 
shoot  up,  fares  generally  were  paying  only 
about  half  the  operating  costs.  Increased 
ridershlp  actually  exacerbated  the  problem: 
rush-hour  crowds  require  heavier  overhead, 
but  do  not  generate  enough  revenue  to  cover 
all  off-hour  operations.  A  pattern  emerged 
In  which  budget  deficits  were  picked  up  by 
the  F^ederal  Government  or,  mere  often,  the 
states.  The  politics  of  mass  transit  sharp- 
ened old  rivalries:  downstate  vs.  upstate, 
rural  vs.  urbin. 

Like  many  n.S.  voters,  I'onald  Reagan  does 
not  see  urban  mass  transl  as  a  high  national 
priority.  Says  the  President:  "There  Is  no 
reason  for  someone  in  Sioux  Falls  to  pay  fed- 
eral taxes  so  that  someone  in  Los  Angeles 
can  get  to  work  on  time  by  public  transpor- 
tation." Federal  grants  for  major  construc- 
tion proJecU  In  1981  wUl  total  $3  3  bUllon: 
operating  sutwidles,  $1  billion.  The  Reagan 
Administration  would  like  to  limit,  if  not 
eliminate,  this  aid.  High  on  the  Reagan  hit 
list  l5  funding  for  any  new  mass  transit 
prelects  (usually  80  percent  federal.  20  per- 
cent state),  throwing  a  wrench  Into  plan- 
ning In  Los  Angeles  and  Houston.  Construc- 
tion will  proceed  on  projects  already  under 
way — subways  In  Atlanta  and  Baltimore,  an 
elevated  line  in  Miami.  But  some  planned 
extensions  are  In  Jeopardy,  and  transit  offi- 
cials fear  that  many  existing  systems  wlU  be 
In  trouble  without  federal  help. 

Such  fears  could  prove  self-fulfllllng. 
Transportation  Secretary  Drew  Lewis  has  in- 
dicated that  he  also  favors  slowly  eliminat- 
ing operating  subsidies  In  order  to  force 
systems  to  become  cost-effective.  Says  he: 
"We  do  not  plan  simply  to  walk  away  from 
the  transit  systems,  because  we  realize  that 
to  do  so  would  be  to  shut  down  most  of 
them." 

Although  the  average  city  gets  only  13  per- 
cent of  Its  operating  budget  from  WastUng- 
ton.  cutbacks  are  bound  to  mean  rising  tran- 
sit fares,  reduced  services  and  greater  de- 
mand for  local  and  state  subsidies.  Such  cut- 
backs will  hurt  small  cities  more  than  large 
ones.  New  York  derives  less  than  10  percent 
of  Its  operating  expenses  from  federal  sub- 
sidies, but  Corpus  Christl  gets  69  percent. 
Grand  Rapids  44  percent  and  Peoria  35  per- 
cent. Lewis  contends  that  rehabilitating  ex- 
isting systems  will  be  a  top  priority.  Says  he: 
"We're  trying  to  emphasize  large  cities,  older 
cities  over  new  systems." 

Nowhere  does  a  system  need  rehabilitation 
more  than  New  York  City.  Its  subways  are 
a  filthy.  Dantesque  netherworld,  plagued  not 
merely  by  delays  (one  train  In  every  ten  is 
late)  but  by  violent  crime  (18  murders. 
12,000  muggings,  robberies  and  other  felonies 
in  the  past  year) .  The  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Authority  (B4TA)  carries  one  of 
every  six  people  using  public  transit  In  the 
entire  nation.  The  city  cannot  function 
without  It.  Durine  a  ten-day  strike  last 
soring.  New  York  firms  lost  about  $100  mil- 
lion In  sales  each  workday. 
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After  the  1980  strike,  the  MTA.  already 
running  (400  million  In  the  red.  raised  the 
fare  from  60  cents  to  63  cents.  Even  without 
a  cutbaclc  In  federal  funding,  the  price  of  a 
token  could  rise  to  $1  by  summer.  One  survey 
shows  that  50  percent  of  New  York's  riders 
would  willingly  pay  the  dollar  if  It  would 
mean  Fsfer.  more  efficient  service.  But  the 
higher  fare  U  unlikely  to  bring  any  such  im- 
provements. Although  the  massive  system 
would  cost  $55  billion  to  replace,  only  8300 
million  a  year  is  being  spent  on  rehabilitation 
and  Improvement.  $700  million  short  of  what 
experts  siy  is  needed.  The  Reagan  focus  on 
capital  Improvements  may  come  Just  in  time. 
Although  the  accepted  life  span  of  a  subway 
car  la  35  years.  567  of  the  MTA's  8,500  cars  are 
more  than  30  years  old.  About  a  quarter  of 
them  are  out  of  service  at  any  given  time  for 
maintenance.  Soon  after  shiny  new  cars  were 
introduced,  they  had  to  be  withdrawn  when 
they  developed  cracks  in  their  undercarriages. 
Admits  MTA  Member  Steven  Berger:  "The 
only  way  at  this  point  to  fix  things  Is  to  shut 
down  the  system  for  a  week  and  call  in  a 
faith  healer." 

To  make  matters  still  worse,  New  York  has 
been  facing  a  congres3lon3il  mandate  to  equip 
subway  stations  and  buses  for  the  handi- 
capped. The  MTA  estimates  that  this  would 
cost  $1.4  billion  over  the  next  30  years,  plus 
$100  million  a  year  in  operating  funds.  The 
Reagan  Administration  may  relent  aad  allow 
New  York  to  provide  special  but  separate  fa- 
cilities for  the  handicapped. 

President  Reagan,  however,  has  reaffirmed 
8upp>ort  for  Manhattan's  Westway,  a  six-lane 
superhighway  slated  to  run  for  '6  milea 
along  the  Hudson  River.  The  highway,  with 
an  estimated  price  tag  of  $1.7  billion,  would 
receive  90  percent  of  its  funding  from  thn 
Federal  Government.  New  York  City  Mayor 
Edward  Koch  has  blocked  the  project  in  an 
effort  to  get  parallel  funds  from  Albany  for 
mass  transit  Improvements  or  to  get  Governor 
Hugh  Carey  to  ask  Washington  to  trade  in 
highway  funds  for  transit  money. 

In  Boston,  the  finance  fight  is  becoming 
another  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Until  citizens 
passed  the  tax-cutting  Proposltioa  2^/i  in 
November,  the  state  legislature  regularly 
bailed  out  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transit 
Authority  (MBTA),  which  serves  79  commu- 
nities. The  1981  MBTA  budget  was  set  at  $6 
million  below  the  1980  budget  of  $340  million, 
and  already  the  system  has  exceeded  its 
monthly  allocations  by  nearly  $2.4  million. 
At  this  rate,  the  MBTA  wlU  be  broke  by  the 
falL 

Last  week  MBTA  Director  Barry  Locke  laid 
off  45  executives  and  100  employees  (not  in- 
cluding 200  "door  guards."  who  pull  down 
as  much  as  $33,000  a  year  for  making  sure 
that  automatically  operated  doors  open  and 
close).  Another  250  JfBTA  personnel  are 
slated  to  be  laid  off  April  3.  Fares  were 
doubled  from  a  rldiculoiisly  low  25  cents  to 
50  cents  last  June.  Locke  had  planned  to 
eliminate  Sunday  service  and  school  bus 
transportation  but  limited  the  cuts  in  the 
face  of  protests.  Two  subway  stations  have 
been  shut  for  a  saving  of  $294,000.  and  more 
stations  are  expected  to  be  closed  on  week- 
ends. But  even  those  cuts  will  not  be  enough 
to  keep  the  system  solvent. 

The  Chicago  Transit  Authority  (CTA)  also 
has  severe  monev  problems  Chicago's  bus 
drivers  and  motormen  are  the  highest  paid 
In  the  nation:  $24,689  after  43  months.  The 
CTA  raised  fares  from  60  cents  to  80  cents 
this  January  and  promptly  lost  6  percent  of 
Its  riders.  During  the  past  two  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  spent  $143  mlll'on  to 
help  underwrite  exp>enses.  but  such  grants 
are  botind  to  be  cut.  The  projected  deficit 
for   1981:   $150  mUlion. 

Not  all  the  crises  involve  antiquated  sub- 
way systems.  The  prototype  of  modem 
transit,  the  San  Francisco  region's  $1.7  bil- 
lion. 71 -mile  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  (BART) 
has  had  problems  as  complex  as  its  tech- 


nology. Says  American  Public  Transit  Asso- 
ciation Spokesman  Al  Engelken:  "We  were 
going  to  the  moon  In  the  'BOs.  and  we  figured 
we  could  Just  slap  space-age  technology  into 
the  subways.  But  what  works  on  the  moon 
doesnt  always  work  in  an  urban  environ- 
ment." Indeed,  BART's  fully  automated 
"train  control  system"  was  too  finely  tuned 
to  withstand  daily  transit  pressures  and 
constantly  broke  dovra. 

From  the  day  it  opened  In  1972,  BART 
never  attracted  enough  passengers  to  pay  its 
way.  After  a  fire  broke  out  In  Its  high-tech- 
nology San  Francisco-Oakland  tube  beneath 
the  bay  in  1979,  killing  one  and  hospitalizing 
40,  rldership  plummeted  from  150.000  a  day 
to  110,000.  By  1979  losses  were  more  than 
$6  million  a  year.  A  1980  fare  increase  (from 
30  cents  to  50  cents  sent  another  8  percent 
of  the  riders  scurrying  elsewhere  for  trans- 
portation. By  extending  its  hours  from  8 
pjn.  to  midnight,  improving  maintenance 
and  getting  trains  to  run  pretty  much  on 
time,  however,  BART  has  now  brought  rider- 
ship  up  to  165,000  people. 

New  systems  have  benefitted  from  Bakt's 
mistakes.  The  year-old  San  Francisco  sub- 
way, which  runs  about  30  miles  and  cost  only 
$333  million:  shares  tunnels  with  babt  and 
daily  transports  100.0(X)  people  without 
hitches.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Metro  has 
been  a  mass  transit  showcase.  Stations  with 
vaulted  ceilings  resemble  underground  ca- 
thedrals. Says  Engelken:  "It's  accident-free, 
clean,  safe  and  on  time."  But  the  system  cost 
$71.3  million  a  mile  {.vs.  bart's  $22.5  million) , 
and  all  of  it  was  built  at  federal  expense. 

So  far,  37  of  Metro's  planned  101  miles  are 
finished,  with  work  progressing  rapidly  on 
lines  linking  affluent  Maryland  and  Virginia 
suburbs  to  downtown.  Nearly  300.(X)0  people 
ride  it  every  day.  But  the  graduated  fare, 
ranging  from  fO  cents  to  $2.05.  would  have 
to  be  more  than  doubled  to  make  the  sys- 
tem pay  for  Itself.  Losses  for  1981  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $131.5  million.  While  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  promised  at  least  another 
40  miles  of  Metro,  the  routes  that  would  run 
through  Washington's  poorer  black  neighbor- 
hoods remain  a  low  priority. 

The  Metro  may  turn  out  to  be  the  Rolls- 
Royce  of  American  mass  transit.  Because  of 
Its  high  cost,  transit  planners  question 
whether  many  cities  have  a  den^e  enough 
population  to  deserve  "heavy  rail"  or  under- 
ground transit.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation rejected  Houston's  request  for  t 
$1  billion  heavy  rail  line  last  year.  Detroit 
too  is  in  limbo  over  a  proposed  15-mile  light 
railway  system  Unking  the  city  with  its 
northern  suburbs.  Miami  still  gets  funding 
for  Its  $867  million.  21-mlle  elevated  rail  line, 
but  Its  downtown  "people  mover"  may  fall 
victim  to  federal  budget  cuts. 

The  country's  newest  subway  system, 
Atlanta's  mabta.  opened  its  first  twelve-mile 
segment  In  1979  and  Is  scheduled  to  operate 
a  second  segment  from  downtown  to  the  new 
airport  in  1985.  The  a'-ailablllty  of  federal 
funding  will  determine  how  much  mo"e  of 
the  $3  billion  rapid-rail  system  pets  bu'lt. 
'^n  Baltimore,  construction  Is  half  completed 
on  an  eight-mile  rail  line  from  downtown  to 
the  northwest  suburbs,  but  the  second  leg. 
in  an  area  whtre  a  15-mlle  auto  commute 
can  take  an  hour,  is  in  'eopardy.  The  pro- 
jected cost  of  the  undertaking:  $958  million. 

Even  Los  Angeles,  land  of  the  ubiquitous 
auto,  has  made  what  is  proving  to  be  an  ill- 
timed  move  toward  mass  transit.  With  buses 
now  moving  1.25  million  riders  a  day.  voters 
approved  a  .5  percent  Increase  In  the  6  per- 
cent sales  tax  last  November  to  finance  a 
metro  rail  system.  One  arm  would  hive 
linked  downtown  Los  Angeles'  Union  Station 
with  North  Hollvwood  and  the  San  Fernando 
Valley,  an  18-mile  project  costin<;  $2  billion. 
Other  plans  called  for  a  2.9-mlle  downtown 
monorail  "people  mover"  and  two  elevated 
systems  along  the  Santi  Ana  Freeway  corri- 
dor (17  miles)  and  the  Harbor  Freeway  corri- 


dor (20  miles).  With  federal  money  drying 
up  and  Propcsltlon  13  In  effect,  there  is  now 
little  hope  that  such  projects  will  be  built. 

One  city  In  California  is  making  do  with- 
out federal  funds  by  looking  to  the  past. 
Sin  Diego  will  resurrect  Its  reliable  old 
fixed-rail  trolley  system  this  summer.  Using 
an  existing  railroad  right-of-way,  the  city 
has  upgraded  the  roadbed  and  laid  new  rails 
for  a  16-mtle  run  between  downtown  San 
Diego  and  the  Mexican  border.  The  cost:  $5 
million  a  mile,  7  percent  of  what  the  Wash- 
ington Metro  cost  and  13  percent  of  what 
New  York's  Westway  would  cost.  Featuring  a 
81  fare,  the  bright  red  "Tijuana  Trolley"  Is 
expected  to  carry  about  300.000  passengers  a 
diy.  The  funding  comes  from  state  gas  taxes 
and  the  cars  come  from  Germany. 

Of  course,  trolley  lines— even  pood  ones — 
are  hardly  the  answer  to  the  nation's  tran- 
sit woes.  And  it  is  beyond  dispute  that,  de- 
spite America's  romance  with  the  auto- 
mobile, major  U.S.  cities — like  major  cities 
anywhere  in  the  indu'trlallzed  world — must 
have  effective  mass  transit  systems  If  they 
are  to  survive.  The  economics  of  OPEC  and 
the  hazards  of  air  pollution  leave  no  other 
choice.  The  question  Is  not  whether  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  make  such  systems 
work.  The  question  is  what  should  be  done, 
and  how  urgently. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  As  a  member  of  the 
Banking,  Housing,  anci  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  I  will  be  working  with  my  col- 
leagues to  insure  that  mass  transit  re- 
ceives its  fair  share  of  scarce  dollars.  I 
will  work  to  prevent  the  disintegration  of 
our  urban  areas  that  depend  on  mass 
transit  for  their  economic  lifeblood.  Em- 
ployment opportunities,  economic  devel- 
opment and  our  environment  are  affected 
when  mass  transit  systems  do  not  survive. 
We  must  not  turn  our  bick  on  mass  tran- 
sit: We  must  work  to  make  the  systems 
financially  strong  and  physically  able  to 
cope  with  the  increasing  Influx  of  pas- 
sengers. 

With  the  able  leadership  and  assist- 
ance of  my  distinguished  coUeague  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  we  will 
work  together  for  mass  transit.  He  has 
already  begim  the  task  and  I  will  attempt 
to  continue  it.  both  in  the  Banking 
Committee  and  then  "in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  A  monumental  but  nec- 
essary task  saving  mass  transit  so  that 
workers  across  this  great  Nation  can  get 
to  their  jobs  and  help  lead  the  way  to 
economic  recovery. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

DP  AMENDMENT  NO.  47 

(Purpose:  To  require  that  reductions  be 
made  according  to  the  principle  of  equal 
sacrifice) 

Mr.  MOYNTHAN.  Mr  President.  I  send 
an  unprlnted  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  lie  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Motni- 
han)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  47. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  21.  between  lines  23  and  24,  insert 
the  following: 
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It  l8  the  further  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
these  reductions  should  embody  the  prin- 
ciple of  "equal  sacrifice"  from  every  state 
with  respect  to  the  programs  and  activities 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  each  Senate  com- 
mittee. For  this  purpose,  "equal  sacrifice" 
shall  mean  that  to  the  extent  possible  each 
committee  will  recommend  reductions  that 
are  proportionate  to  the  population  of  each 
state.  Any  committee  that  Is  unable  to  em- 
body the  principle  of  equal  sacrifice  in  its 
proposed  reductions  shall  explain  why  and 
recommend  steps  such  that  this  can  be  done 
in  any  future  reductions:  and 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
given  to  this  amendment  the  informal 
term  of  the  equal  sacrifice  amendment. 

It  arises  from  a  concern  that  was  ex- 
pressed at  some  length  and  on  repeated 
occasions  during  the  markup  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  us.  There  inevitably 
arises  a  regional  imbalance  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  action  we  are  taking  in  this 
emergency  measure,  this  imbalance  of 
impact  coming  from  the  existing  imbal- 
ance of  Federal  expenditures  in  the  Na- 
tion. Our  understanding  of  this  is  a  new 
matter.  While  it  has  for  years  been  gen- 
erally recognized  that  there  are  regional 
imbalances  in  certain  kinds  of  Federal 
programs  and  that  they  are  deliberate. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  founded 
in  1902,  was  originally  confined  to  17 
Western  States  and,  if  my  memory 
serves,  it  is  now  18.  These  are  States 
of  lands  once  shown  on  the  maps  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Great  American 
Desert,  from  whence  now  come  the  rich- 
est yields  of  grains,  fruits,  and  what-will- 
you  of  any  agricultural  land  in  the  world. 

I  have,  several  times,  remarked  that 
in  his  distinieuished  state  of  the  Union 
message,  our  President — whose  daily 
recovery  continues  to  hearten  us  and  as 
he  amazes  us  with  his  own  vitality — 
made  the  remark  that  the  taxes  of  the 
Federal  Government  must  never  be  used 
again  as  an  instrument  for  social  change. 
I  said  at  the  time  that  that  sounded  to 
me  like  a  remark  a  speechwriter  might 
produce:  I  certainly  was  not  going  to 
spend  mv  time  harassing  the  poor  Pres- 
ident for  hiving  said  it.  Still,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  brought 
more  social  changes  to  the  Imperial 
Valley  of  California  than  anything  that 
has  happened  there  since  the  receding  of 
the  Ice  Age.  And  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that  social  change  whatsoever. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  most  substantive  exchange  that 
took  place  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  before  we  reported  out  this  reso- 
lution was  an  Inquiry  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frwn  North  Dakota, 
who  sought  to  make  certain  that  there 
was  nothing  in  this  budget  resolution 
that  would  in  any  way  reduce  funds  for 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
He  was  assured  there  was  none. 

I  said  to  him  that  I  thought  there 
ought  not  to  be  any.  because  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  which  Is 
an  idea  proposed  by  a  New  York  Presi- 
dent, had  brouRht  immense  social  change 
to  the  Great  Plains.  It  has  taken  the 
PeoDle  of  those  parts  of  the  world  out 
of  the  mud  and  out  of  the  dust,  and  cre- 
ated the  incomparable  agricultural  re- 
gion of  the  world. 

We  were  for  It.  New  Yorkers  had  first 


proposed  it.  A  New  Yorker,  I  point  out, 
had  proposed  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
a  Republican  in  fact. 

So,  I  asked  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  a  gracious  and  thoughtful  man, 
who  said  that  his  personal  eccperience 
with  rural  electrification  had  been  that 
it  was  a  serious  and  important  program; 
I  asked  if  others  of  the  committee  would 
consider  that  our  urban  experience  with 
things  like  the  urban  development  action 
grants  were  equally  positive  and  respon- 
sive to  problems  of  even  larger  concern. 

The  distinguished  Presiding  OfiQcer, 
whose  role  it  is  to  sit  in  patience  while 
people  speak  at  him  on  occasions  like 
this,  comes  from  a  city  on  the  Mississippi 
River  that  is  the  principal  city  of  Mis- 
souri— St.  Louis — that  has  had  a  most 
extraordinary  population  decline  in  the 
last  decade  and  the  greatest  outmigra- 
tion.  It  is  but  one  city  that  has  been  as- 
sociated with  social  changes  which  are 
not  very  reassuring  and  have  given  rise 
to  problems  which  are  pressing. 

Government  does  not  know  how  to 
solve  them  all.  No  one  does.  But  they  will 
not  be  solved  without  Government  in 
some  measure  and  we  must  not  denigrate 
our  capacity,  limited  as  it  recognizably 
is,  to  do  these  things.  It  is  too  impor- 
tant to  us  as  a  nation.  A  government  can 
be  the  instrument  of  the  purpose  of  a  free 
people  and  it  can  embrace  great  causes 
and  do  great  things,  and  it  must  do  them 
equitably. 

It  is  the  imhappy  result  of  this  meas- 
ure before  us  that  we  are  inevitably  going 
to  diminish  the  Federal  programs  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  the  Northeast.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration means  a  particular  loss  to 
us  as  56  percent  of  those  funds  are  spent 
in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest;  inten- 
tionally so.  Just  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
proposed  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
it  was  John  F.  Kennedy  whose  encounter 
with  West  Virginia  in  the  1960  Presiden- 
tial election  made  him  realize  that  Ap- 
palachia  was  a  forgotten  and  extraordi- 
narily depressed  part  of  our  Nation  and 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  on  its 
behalf  There  was  no  Boimeville  Dam  to 
be  built,  but  there  were  roads  to  be  built. 

The  Appalachian  program  began.  As  a 
young  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  at 
the  time,  I  was  involved  in  it.  It  was  lo- 
cated in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  eventually  redefined  as  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  and  made 
nationwide. 

Similarly,  with  regard  to  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance,  which  we  drastical- 
ly curtailed.  60  percent  of  the  recipients 
now  live  in  eight  of  the  Northeast  and 
Midwestern  States. 

We  are  talking  about  phasing  out  Fed- 
eral mass  transit  operating  assistance. 
Thirty-five  percent  of  these  mass  transit 
riders  are  in  my  State  alone.  But  we  con- 
tinue Federal  water,  rail,  highway,  and 
air  transport  assistance. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  egregious 
regional  imbalance  involved  here.  It  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that,  whilst  we 
are  reducing  social  programs  so  shandy, 
we  are  committed  to  an  even  greater  in- 
crease in  defense  than  President  Carter 
pronosed.  and  he  increased  that  orosram 
in  each  of  his  4  years  in  oflSce.  following 
President  Fbrd  who  increased  it  in  his 


final  year.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
defense  funding  is  markedly  unbalanced 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Some  of  this  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  geography.  If  you  have  three 
Pacific  wars  in  one  generation— or  two, 
if  you  wish — you  are  going  to  have  a 
large  concentration  of  military  facilities 
on  the  west  coast.  But  it  remains  a  fact 
that  in  a  matter  as  profoundly  impor- 
tant as  defense,  the  State  of  New  York, 
last  year,  received  $1.1  billion  in  research 
and  development  funds  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  the  State  of  California 
received  $5.5  billion — a  ratio  of  5  to  1. 

It  is  simply  a  fact  that  the  Increase 
in  defense  expenditures  compounds  the 
already  existing  imbalance  and  the  de- 
crease in  what  we  think  of  as  people 
programs — social  programs,  if  you  like — 
further  compounds  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  have  submitted 
an  amendment  which  instructs  those 
committees  that  must  bring  about  these 
reductions  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Senate  that  budget  reductions  embody 
the  principle  of  equal  sacrifice  from 
every  State.  It  cannot,  and  must  not.  be 
a  principle  of  the  U.S.  Government  that 
we  bring  about  social  change  through 
Federal  taxation  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  and  not  in  others,  that  the  op- 
portunity for  equity  is  at  least  here. 

Final'y,  as  an  example  of  our  concern, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rfcohd  an  account  by  a  distin- 
guished New  York  journalist.  Mr.  Har- 
rison Rainie.  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
of  our  decision  just  the  other  dav  to  re- 
ject the  proposal  of  Senator  Ch'ffe.  His 
Initiative  was  one  that  would  have  re- 
stored some  of  the  imbalance  that  exists 
in  this  matter,  and  the  votes  for  the 
amendment  I  have  to  say,  only  con- 
firmed the     iibalance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Keeps  Tums  rem.  Ron 
(By  Harrison  Ralnle) 

Washington  (News  Bureau). — While  he 
recovered  from  an  assassin's  bullet.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  scored  his  most  important 
budget-cut  victory  to  date  yesterday  as  his 
troops  held  firm  In  the  Senate  and  defeated 
a  move  to  restore  nearly  $1  billion  to  social 
pro-rams. 

With  Vice  President  Bush  wmltlng  In 
the  wings  In  case  his  vote  was  needed  to 
break  a  tie.  Senate  Republicans  were  Joined 
by  17  Sun  Belt  Democrats  In  handily  defeat- 
ing the  budget  amendment  by  a  vote  of  59 
to  40.  Erery  trt-state  lawmaker  except  fresh- 
man Sen.  Alfonse  D'Amato  (R~N.Y.)  voted 
In  favor  of  the  plan  that,  among  other  things, 
would  have  restored  $325  million  to  mass 
transit  In  the  next  two  years. 

The  proDOsal.  offered  by  Sen  John  Cbafee 
(R-R.I).  turned  into  a  texttxmk  Proet  Belt- 
Sun  Belt  confrontation.  When  It  was  oiver. 
an  ecstatic  Senate  Budget  Committee  Chair- 
man Pete  Domenicl  (R-N.M.)  told  reporters 
that  the  President  had  sailed  through  "the 
most  critical  test"  In  winning  massive  budget 
cuts  in  the  Senate. 

Chafee's  nlan  would  have  added  $973  mil- 
lion next  year  and  $1 .5  billion  In  1983  to  an 
array  of  proerams  that  are  heavily  used  In 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  Appropriations 
In  next  year's  budget  would  have  Included: 
$25  million  to  mass  transit:  $300  mlUlon  to 
help  low-Income  families  pay  energy  bUIs; 
$450  million  to  education  oroerams:  $60  mil- 
lion to  health  clinics:  $50  million  to  home 
weatberlzatlon.  and  $98  mlUlon  to  urb*n- 
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development  action  grants.  In  1983,  accord- 
ing to  the  proposal,  each  of  those  budget 
additions  would  have  been  kept,  and  9300 
million  more  would  have  been  added  to 
mass  transit. 

But  It  was  clear  that  the  Senate  was  in 
no  mood  to  trifle  with  the  President's  pro- 
gram. "This  Is  Just  a  buslness-as- usual  pro- 
posal." stormed  freshman  Sen.  Charles  Grass- 
ley  (R-Ind.).  "And  the  people  voted  last  fall 
against  business  as  usual." 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Record  earned  maps — which  it  wisely, 
perhaps,  does  not — the  maps  of  the 
States  of  those  who  voted  for  the  Chafee 
amendment  and  those  who  voted  differ- 
ently could  not  demonstrate  more  strik- 
ingly what  is  the  concern  of  the  North- 
east and  the  Midwest  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  Senator  Riegle 
and  Senator  Levin  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  here,  and  i 
gather  that  he  would  like  to  speak  on 
this  matter.  I  yield  him  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  frcHn 
New  York. 

Mr.  President,  "mild"  is  not  a  word 
one  normally  associates  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York. 
But  in  this  particular  case  he  has  indeed 
crafted  an  amendment  which  is  mild. 
This  amendment  simply  requests  that 
committees  explain  any  significant  devi- 
ations from  a  reasonable  rate  of  return 
on  tax  dollars  sent  to  Washington  from 
the  various  States.  It  does  not  require 
that  ccwimittees  make  alterations  in  law 
to  prevent  such  deviations;  it  merely  re- 
quests that  they  note  them  and  seek  to 
Justify  them.  Surely  that  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable request. 

What  is  unreasonable.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  fact  that  such  massive  deviations 
exist.  According  to  the  Northeast  Mid- 
west Institute,  for  example,  my  home 
State  of  Michigan  ranks  51st  in  rate  of 
return— yet  it  has  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rate  In  the  Nation  and  wou'd. 
by  consen.sus.  probably  be  acclaimed  the 
State  suffering  most  from  the  current 
economic  downturn. 
It  is  hard  to  explain  to  the  working 
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moi  and  women  of  Michigan  why  they 
should  get  back  only  66  cents  of  every 
dollar  they  send  to  Washington  when 
they  experience  a  14.2-percent  unem- 
ployment rate  in  1980.  almost  4  percent 
higher  than  any  other  State.  I  assume  it 
is  hard  to  explain  to  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana why  they  get  back  only  70  cents 
when  they  had  an  unemployment  rate  of 
10.5  percent  in  1980.  It  is  especially  hard 
to  make  that  explanation  when  the  peo- 
ple see  other  States  with  3  percent  unem- 
ployment rates  getting  back  much  more 
than  a  dollar  for  each  dollar  they  send 
to  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  that  kind  of  inequity 
is  the  result  of  historic  deficiencies  in 
Federal  funding  formulas.  Thoie  defi- 
ciencies have  concerned  many  members 
of  this  body  and  this  amendment  will,  if 
its  intent  Is  accepted  by  all  committees, 
assist  us  in  an  effort  to  better  under- 
stand the  inherent  structural  properties 
of  formulas  which  result  in  this  kind  of 
inconsistent  expenditure  pattern. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that 
a  good  deal  of  criticism  has  been  di- 
rected at  the  President's  budget  proposal 
because  manv  of  us  feel  that  it  perpetu- 
ates and  intensifies  regional  imbalances. 
I  was  concerned  enough  about  this 
charge  to  ask  Mr.  Stockman  to  pre.sent 
to  the  Senate  a  regional  impact  analysis 
of  the  budget  cuts  he  proposed. 

Despite  the  fact  that  such  an  analysis 
was  promised  personally  to  us  by  the  end 
of  March,  we  have  yet  to  see  any  formal 
document  which  could  be  considered, 
even  in  the  most  generous  of  classifica- 
tions schemes,  to  be  an  analvsis  of  the 
regional  impact  of  the  proposed  budget. 
I  believe  that  before  we  act  on  the  rec- 
onciliation measure  itself,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  some  sen<;e  of  the  regional 
impact  it  will  have.  This  amendment 
moves  us  in  that  direction  Bv  movins  us 
there,  it  may  also  move  us  closer  to  the 
day  when  Federal  formulas  are  more 
equitable  and  more  reasonable. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  offering  this  creative,  construc- 
tive, and  imaginative  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  remarks. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
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New  York  on  his  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  te  given  5 
m  nutcs  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right.  The  Senator  has  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  table  of  Federal  expenditures  which 
indicates  that  the  State  of  Michigan,  with 
4.1  percent  of  the  population,  paying  al- 
most 5  percent  of  the  Federsd  taxes  in 
this  country,  receives  3.1  percent  of  the 
Federal  outlays. 

Ihose  numbers — 3,  4,  5 — do  not  seem 
much;  but.  in  effect,  next  to  Illinois, 
Michigan  is  getting  the  lowest  of  the  lev- 
els of  Federal  outlays,  and  in  the  end  it 
makes  a  difference.  It  cannot  but  have 
an  impact. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  fully  agrte  with  my 
friend  from  New  York.  The  way  we 
phrased  it  was  that  we  get  back  66  cents 
for  each  dollar. 

The  figures  quoted  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  really  another  way,  an  elo- 
quent way.  of  reflecting  that  disparate 
impact.  Indeed,  that  amounts  to  billions 
of  dollars  over  a  reasonably  short  period 
of  years. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  One  percent  is  more 
than  $1  billion. 

As  we  often  have  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, we  become  used  to  talking  about 
billions.  A  billion  minutes  ago,  St.  Peter 
was  10  years  dead. 

Large  amounts  of  money  are  involved 
here.  The  unwillingness  which  is  in  part 
reflected  in  the  inability  of  the  regional 
budget  office  to  give  us  regional  break- 
downs is  something  we  will  have  to  come 
to  terms  with. 

You  never  really  do  anything  about  a 
problem  in  Government  until  you  learn 
to  measure  it.  This  is  a  problem  we  do 
not  measure,  out  of  a  fear  of  what  will 
be  learned.  It  is  because  of  the  concern 
that  the  time  has  come  that  we  do  learn 
the  th:ngs  that  prompt  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  me.  I 
thank  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  table  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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State  populstion                i 
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2                1 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  request  that  the  matter  be 
put  in  the  sequence  that  is  being  devel- 
oped, as  I  understand,  to  commence 
at  1:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiBcient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  on 
the  resolution  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  applaud  his  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  now  not  only 
as  a  Senator  from  Michigan  but  also  as 
cochairman  of  the  Northeast-Midwest 
coalition  in  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  gets  at 
a  fundamentally  critical  item  in  the 
budget  and  in  our  economic  recovery 
strategy  which  has  not  received  suffi- 
cient attention  or  work  at  this  point. 

When  we  asked  OMB  Director  Stock- 
man, before  the  Budget  Committee, 
whether  a  regional  analysis  had  been 
done  prior  to  the  development  of  their 
recommendations,  his  answer  to  us  was 
no,  that  they  had  not  done  that.  There- 
fore, no  attempt  was  made  to  try  to 
craft  into  the  economic  recovery  strat- 
egy any  particular  regional  aspects  that 
might  be  necessary. 

So  we  asked.  "Would  you  then  please 
do  a  regional  analysis  after  the  fact,  to 
give  us  a  clear  measure  of  how  this  pack- 
age will  impact  the  various  regions  of  the 
country?" 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  has  not 
been  done.  We  are  still  waiting  for  it.  I 
doubt  that  we  will  ever  get  it. 

So  we  are  asked  here  to  act  upon  this 
matter  without  having  that  kind  of  pre- 
cise information  irom  the  administra- 
tion. But  from  what  work  we  can  do  our- 
selves, it  is  clear  that  the  pattern  of  cuts 
will  fall  more  severely  on  the  Midwest 
and  the  Northeast  than  they  will  on 
other  regions  of  the  country.  This  is  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  programs  that  have 
been  targeted  for  the  deepest  cuts. 

This  is  compounded  by  the  tax  side  of 
the  recommendations.  We  find  that  they 
also  will  work  a  greater  hardship  and 
will  be  of  less  value  in  terms  of  regen- 
erating the  industrial  base  of  our  region 
than  they  will  be  for  other  regions.  The 
fact  that  there  is  no  refundability  pro- 
vision or  extension  of  the  number  of 
years  for  tax  loss  carry  backwards  are 
serious  omissions.  These  are  initiatives 
that  might  help  in  distressed  mdustries 
like  autos.  steel,  and  others,  which  tend 
to  be  centered  in  the  industrial  Midwest 
and  in  the  Northeast. 

Between  the  years  1975  to  1979  the 
Northeast-Midwest  coalition  States  lost 
a  total  of  $165  billion  in  the  exchange 
of  money  with  the  Federal  Government, 
while  States  in  the  South  and  West  were 
gainers  to  the  tune  of  $112  billion. 

Michigan  lost  over  $7  billion  in  this  ex- 
change last  year,  while  other  States 
were  large  gainers.  This  CMnes  at  a  time 
when  our  State  is  suffering  an  unemoloy- 
ment  rate  of  14.2  percent  and  over  600.- 
000    people    are    out    of    work.    These 


are  only  the  people  that  we  know  about. 
I  think  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
others  who  are  not  counted  because  of 
the  way  the  numbers  are  aggregated. 

We  need  to  look  at  three  issues  here. 
Where  do  the  States  start  from  now,  in 
terms  of  their  current  economic  circum- 
stances? What  is  the  preexisting  pattern 
of  Federal  funds  flow?  And  finally  what 
is  the  impact  of  the  new  economic  pro- 
gram? When  you  do  this  you  will  find 
that  a  number  of  States  in  the  Midwest 
and  the  Northeast  are  damaged  the  most 
on  all  three  counts.  We  are  the  States  in 
the  worst  economic  condition  to  start 
with.  We  are  the  States  most  discrimi- 
nated against  by  the  fiow  of  Federal 
funds.  We  are  the  States  that  wUl  be 
helped  least  and  harmed  most  by  the 
budget  cuts  and  the  tax  strategy. 

So.  this  equity  question  is  a  profoundly 
important  one.  Not  just  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  narrow  self-interest  from  a 
given  State  or  a  given  region.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  all  50  States,  cannot  be  eco- 
nomically healthy  as  a  Nation  if  there  is 
any  region  in  the  country  that  is  in  seri- 
ous difficulty  and  not  regaining  its 
health.  That  is  the  circumstance  we  see 
here,  and  that  is  why  the  authorizing 
committees  have  to  be  given  a  sense  of 
direction  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole  to 
try  to  deal  with  some  of  these  regional 
inequities.  Then  the  whole  country  can 
go  forward.  In  the  end.  all  50  States  will 
benefit,  if  those  regions  that  are  in  seri- 
ous difficulty  are  not  made  to  suffer  more 
but.  instead  are  given  a  chance  to  work 
their  way  back  to  strength  and  economic 
health. 

That  is  the  issue  here.  It  is  a  profound 
one.  In  the  rush  of  circumstance  we  did 
not  have  sufficient  time  to  get  the  anal- 
ysis together.  There  is  no  greater  failing 
in  that  regard  than  the  fact  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  promised  they  would 
do  this  work,  has  failed  to  do  so  and  as 
a  result  we  do  not  have  it  here  in  the 
Chamber  today.  That.  I  think,  is  an 
omission  that  is  inexcusable. 

At  the  very  least,  we  should  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  which  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor.  I 
think  it  will  give  some  sense  of  direction 
and  some  deeree  of  equity  in  the  pro- 
ceedings dojivn  the  road. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
Mr  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  t'me? 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  .such  time  on  the  resolution  as 
may  be  required,  simply  to  conclude  the 
discussion  we  have  had  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  wish  to  especially  address  the  senior 
Senator  from  M'chfean  to  sav  that  it 
was  his  continued  concern  in  our  hear- 
ings that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budeet  or  alternately  the  Congressional 
Budget  Offlre  give  us  .some  measure  of 
the  extent  of  the  imbalance  of  the  ac- 
tions we  were  taking,  and  we  never  got  it. 
We  never  got  it  largelv  because  It  is  sim- 
ply not  possible  for  the  Government  at 
this  time  to  do  these  things,  not  possible 


because  they  do  not  try.  When  they  do 
try  we  will  have  a  new  basis  for  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  President,  my  time  has  expired  on 
the  amendment,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  may  wish  to  speak  to  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
eloquent  response  of  the  Senat.or  from 
New  York  and  add  my  thanks  to  his  at 
the  report  we  have  received  from  the 
majority  leader  on  the  condition  of  the 
President. 

The  superficial  attractiveness  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  now  under  con- 
sideration disappears  under  analysis  like 
the  mist  of  the  morning. 

This  budget  resolution  is  not  aimed  at 
the  States',  the  various  States'  balance 
of  payments  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  not  directed  at  a.sking  Kicrl- 
fices  from  States  as  such.  It  does  ask  for 
sacrifices,  sacrifices  made  by  people,  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  in  every  sin- 
gle one  of  our  States  and  our  pos.sessions. 
But  the  resolution  is  directed  at  an 
even  more  important  goal  to  all  of  those 
people,  and  it  will  be  accepted  by  them 
as  the  people  imderstand  the  necessity 
of  what  we  are  doing  in  working  through 
this    specific    economic    proposal,    and 
others   which   will   follow,    toward   two 
specific  goals:  The  first,  tlie  reduction 
and  hopeful  elimination,  of  a  persistent 
massive  double-digit  inflation  which  Is 
now  entering  its  third  consecutive  .vear; 
and    second,    the  consequent    loss    of 
growth  in  productivity,  loss  in  growth  o£ 
the  ability  of  this  economy  to  finance 
the  very  social  programs  which  are  often 
regrettably  the  subject  of  this  resolution. 
When  we  have  met  thoso  twin  chal- 
lenges, we  will  be  in  better  condition  to 
meet  with  specific  social  problems  which 
afflict  all  of  the  50  States  of  Uie  United 
States  of  America. 

It  is  important  to  repeat,  however, 
that  we  are  dealing  here  with  people  and 
not  with  States.  We  are  dealing  with  na- 
tional goals  which  can  be  met  only  by  a 
national  program. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  will  yield 
when  he  has  completed  his  remarks,  if 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  does  not 
mind. 

The  assumptions  which  imderlie  this 
resolution  involve  perhaps  as  many  as 
100  or  so  specific  program.s.  a  few  of 
which  will  be  eliminated  entirely,  others 
of  which  will  be  cut  below  the  dollar  level 
with  which  they  were  supported  in  1980 
and  1981.  and  others  of  whicrli  will  merely 
grow  less  rapidly  than  might  otherwise 
have  been  the  case. 


But  to  the  extent  this  entire  package 
affects  more  deeply  one  stt-tion  or  one 
group  of  States  in  the  United  States  of 
America  than  it  does  others,  it  will  do  so 
only  because  and  only  to  tlie  precise  ex- 
tent that  those  progrsms  have  dispro- 
portionately favored  those  areas  of  the 
country  since  the  time  at  which  they 
were  originally  put  into  place. 
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Very  few  of  the  Senators  on  the  floor 
of  this  body  have  dealt  with  their  votes 
on  specific  issues  which  have  come  before 
the  Senate  since  this  debate  began  on  the 
basis  of  the  precise  effect  of  those  pro- 
posals on  their  indlvidusd  States. 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  own  State  is  affected  slightly 
above  or  slightly  below  the  average  of  all 
the  other  States.  While  it  is  not  in  the 
Northeast  or  in  the  Middle  West,  it 
shares  some  urban  characteristics  of 
some  portions  of  those  States.  But  I  do 
know  there  are  very  specific  proposals 
such  as  those  desding  with  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals,  which  very  much  dis- 
proportionately affect  my  own  State. 

I  believe  the  people  of  my  State  under- 
stand, however,  the  overriding  necessity 
for  a  program  of  this  nature  in  order  to 
create  conditions  under  which  economic 
recovery  is  possible  or  we  hope  very,  very 
likely. 

It  seems  to  me  fundamentally  in  error 
to  deal  with  this  resolution  or  with  any 
other  simply  on  the  basis  of  a  chart 
which  Illustrates  how  many  dollars  are 
returned  to  specific  States  in  respect  of 
how  many  dollars  in  taxes  are  collected 
within  those  States. 

I  might  say  parenthetically,  because 
my  own  State  is  slightly  above  the  aver- 
age in  that  respect,  I  dealt  extensively 
with  that  issue  during  the  course  of  my 
campaign  in  1980,  not  entirely  unsuccess- 
fully. 

Nevertheless,  so  much  of  those  flgiu-es 
are  skewed  by  payments  under  social  se- 
curity programs  to  those  who  su-e  retired, 
and  so  much  more  based  on  military 
spending,  much  of  which  was  explained 
eloquently  and  accurately  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  his  own  remarks  so 
as  to  make  such  flgiires  almost  mean- 
ingless. 

If  we  were  able  and  willing  constitu- 
tionally to  require  that  people  retire  in 
the  States  in  which  they  have  earned 
their  living,  the  ratio  on  these  charts 
would  show  better  for  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan and,  I  suspect.  North  E>akota  and  a 
number  of  other  States.  But  we  are  not 
about  to  do  that  in  the  areas  in  which 
people  receive  social  security  payments 
because  that  is  simply  not  relevant  to 
an  argiunent  over  a  budget  resolution  of 
this  nature  nor,  I  suspect,  is  military 
spending. 

I  hope  and  I  trust  we  will  constantly 
work  in  this  body  for  the  most  effective 
use  of  our  military  budget,  the  most  ef- 
fective stationing  of  our  military  forces, 
without  regard  to  specific  location.  If  we 
should  ever  go  to  a  situation,  which  is 
implied  in  this  amendment,  that  military 
bases  should  be  placed  throughout  the 
United  States  in  precise  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  citizens 
of  the  respective  States,  we  would  most 
certainly  be  wasting  inflnitelv  more 
money  on  our  Military  Establishment 
than  anyone  claims  we  are  doing  at  the 
present  time. 

Next,  of  course,  this  resolution  is  not 
the  entire  economic  recovery  package. 
We  will  be  dealing  on  a  far  broader  basis 
with  Federal  spending  in  the  course  of 
the  first  budget  resolution  in  the  next 
week  or  the  next  month.  That  will  deal 


with  military  spending,  which  this  does 
not;  that  will  deal  with  taxation  policies, 
which  this  does  not.  We  have  much  more 
to  come. 

Technically,  at  least,  this  amendment 
is  simply  irrelevant  to  a  resolution  which 
deals  with  specific  and  particular  goals 
by  making  assumptions  about  specific 
and  particular  programs. 

Every  Senator  has  the  right  to  make 
different  assumptions  and  to  try  to  per- 
suade this  body  that  those  assumptions 
should  be  changed.  Many  Senators  have 
made  exactly  such  attempts,  and  there 
has  been  a  high  level  of  debate  on  specific 
policies  here  during  the  course  of  the 
last  week. 

This  amendment,  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  only  hortatory,  is  meaningless.  To  the 
extent  that  it  has  any  meaning  it  is 
totally  contrary  to  the  entire  purposes  of 
the  Budget  Act.  We  will  have  many  op- 
portunities to  debate  these  ideas  and 
questions  of  national  fairness  about 
specific  programs  directed  at  specific 
people  during  the  course  of  the  future. 
But  this  program  deals  with  people.  It 
asks  sacrifices  of  people  not  of  States.  It 
is  designed  for  economic  recovery  for 
people  not  for  States. 

The  amendment  should,  therefore,  be 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  regard  for  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington who  has  just  been  speaking,  but 
what  he  has  said  will  just  not  stand  up 
under  the  light. 

The  administration's  budget,  which  Is 
generally  refiected  In  the  resolution  be- 
fore us,  does  not  In  any  way  call  for  equal 
sacrifice  from  the  people  of  the  country. 
Every  Senator  knows  that.  Everyone  who 
has  analyzed  the  pledge  knows  that.  It 
would  be  fine  if  it  did  call  for  equal  sacri- 
fice It  does  not. 

The  sacrifice  is  not  eoual  on  the  basis 
of  individuals  or  of  States  or  of  regions. 
The  State  of  Washington  is  a  specific 
case.  With'n  the  last  year  or  two.  the 
State  of  Washington  has  suffered  cata- 
strophic damage  w'th  the  Mount  St. 
Helens  eruption.  This  country  has  re- 
sponded with  special  help  to  the  Sena- 
tor's State.  Irsofar  as  I  know,  he  sup- 
ports that  aid.  I  have  not  heard  him 
speak  a^ninst  't  I  have  heard  other  Sen- 
ators from  the  State  of  Washinetcn 
speak  for  that  aid.  I  doubt  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  prepared  to  stand  up  and  speak 
against  it  today. 

I  happen  to  support  the  special  help 
to  his  State  because  of  the  special 
circumstances. 

Other  regions,  other  States  are  today 
suffering  from  equally  catastrorhlc  eco- 
nomic disasters.  But  the  programs  that 
helD  our  States  are  being  sharply  and 
abruDtly  slashed. 

Talk  about  e^ual  sacrifice  for  individ- 
uals sounds  great,  but  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  consequences  of  these  budget 
numbers. 

I  would  be  astorlshed.  if  the  Ser.itor 
from  Washington  thinks  he  can  seriously 


argue  that  It  is  fair  for  one  State,  year 
after  year,  to  receive  back  66  cents  on 
every  dollar  It  sends  to  Washintgon. 
which  is  the  case  for  my  State,  while  an- 
other State  receives  back  $1.45  for  every 
dollar  it  sends  to  Washington,  which  is 
the  case  for  New  Mexico.  How  is  it  equi- 
table when  many  loser  States  are  suf- 
fering from  a  deep  recession  and  many 
winner  States  are  experiencing  an  eco- 
nomic boom? 

Where  is  the  equity  in  that?  To  ignore 
the  inequity  in  this  budget  is  hurtful  to 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  hope  that  when  States  have  special 
problems  that  require  special  recogni- 
tion, special  concern,  national  help,  that 
we  not  turn  our  backs  on  that  problem. 
We  did  not  turn  our  backs  on  the  State 
of  Washington. 

We  must  not  come  in  here  today  and 
glibly  talk  about  everybody  facing  their 
own  problems.  You  have  to  speak  with 
some  consistency.  You  cannot  come  into 
this  Chamber  for  help,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mount  St.  Helens  and  then  not  recog- 
nize a  national  concern  for  other  eco- 
nomic disasters  that  may  be  occurring  in 
other  places.  That  is  inconsistent.  It  is 
selfish.  And.  I  think,  it  is  self-defeatmg 
for  the  Nation. 

I  support  a  Federal  response  to  a  crisis 
like  Mount  St.  Helens,  and  I  hope  that 
the  people  of  Washington.  Oregon,  the 
Northwest,  and  other  regions  of  the 
country  would  at  least  listen  to  our  plea 
and  not  belittle  that  plea  by  saying  that 
this  budget  calls  for  equal  sa  nflce. 

If  the  differentials  in  Federal  funds 
were  onlv  5  or  10  percent  or  evenlS  per- 
cent, that  would  be  one  thing  But  the 
regional  economic  impact  of  Federal  pol- 
icies are  far  greater.  The  differentials 
are  reaching  30  and  35  percent. 

My  State  last  year,  despite  its  dis- 
tressed economic  condition,  was  a  net 
loser  of  $7  bilMon  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Some  of  that  money,  I  might 
say,  made  its  way  out  to  the  State  of 
Washington. 

What  we  are  looking  for  here  is  some 
decree  of  understanding,  a  degree  of 
enuity.  I  hope  that  we  would  never  be  so 
blind— either  by  our  own  good  fortune,  if 
we  happen  to  be  in  a  State  that  is  in  fine 
shape  that  we  cannot  see  the  legitimate 
arguments  and  appeals  from  neople  from 
other  areas  that  are  in  trouble.  That  is 
whv  we  have  a  National  Government  and 
why  we  are  not  simply  50  separate  StetM. 
We  are  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation, asking  for  something  that  is  un- 
reasonable here. 

Good  gracious,  people  in  our  Statra 
are  getting  less  than  our  fair  share  and 
we  have  been  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  fact  that  some  people  on  social  se- 
curity retire  in  the  South  is  a  red  herring. 
That  is  a  m'nor  part  of  the  problem.  In 
fact  mv  State  does  relatively  weU  m 
those  programs.  That  does  not  explain 
the  great  differentials.  They  are  coming 
from  other  areas. 

I  hope  that  at  some  po'nt  that  people 
in  our  reirion  could  get  some  recogni- 
tion of  their  problems.  I  hooe  that  Sen- 
ators from  other  regions  will  at  least  be 
willine  to  look  at  the  problem.  I  hope 
that  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
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will  recognize  some  of  the  problems  that 
will  be  created  by  their  proposals.  But 
we  cannot  let  them  dismiss  those  prob- 
lems with  rhetoric  that  we  are  accom- 
plishing equal  sacrifice. 

If  we  had  equal  sacrifice  In  this  pack- 
age, we  would  not  be  on  our  feet  here. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding  me  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigsm  has  made  a  very 
eloquent  statement,  much  of  which  I 
agree  with,  except  to  point  out  that  it  is 
irrelevant  to  the  amendment  which  is 
before  us. 

This  amendment  asks  that,  somehow 
or  another,  without  making  any  specifics 
whatsoever,  that  each  standing  commit- 
tee will  recommend  reductions  which 
are  proportionate  to  the  population  of 
each  State.  That  is,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  impossible  in  connection  with  a 
rather  specifically  oriented  proposal  of 
this  sort. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  refers 
to  the  population  of  each  State  and 
not  the  average  per  capita  income  of 
each  State  and  would,  therefore,  in  its 
own  respect,  be  unequal  from  the  point 
of  view  of  need,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  poverty,  and  the  like. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  or  any  other  Senator,  finds  it 
necessary  to  come  up  with  a  program 
which  is  a  valid  program  directed  at  a 
real  need  and  is  a  specific  program 
rather  than  the  merest  of  rhetoric,  I 
rather  suspect  that  the  Senate  will  be 
more  than  willing  to  go  along  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  i  minute  on  the  resolution. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton's gracious  and  concluding  remarks 
that  I  hope  he  will  not  take  offense  if 
I  say  that  he  is  relatively  new  to  this 
body.  He  will  stay  here,  if  that  be  his 
wish,  the  rest  of  his  life.  I  hope  in  that 
long  and  distinguished  career  the  day 
comes  when,  in  fact,  this  body  will  con- 
sider such  issues.  It  has  not  come  in  my 
time  here. 

For  the  record,  may  I  say  simply  that 
the  amendment  does  not  require  that 
which  is  impossible.  It  calls  for  equal 
sacrifice  "to  the  extent  possible." 

With  that,  we  would  conclude  this  ex- 
change, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
unprinted  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  until  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yields  back  his  time  the 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  before 
doing  that,  I  have  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  asked 
for  a  10 -minute  rollcall,  if  I  may  amend 
my  request  in  that  regard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  back  his  time  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

UP     AMENDMENT     ^O.    48 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  Medicaid  funding 
for  Puerto  Rico  in  the  manner  currently 
employed  for  the  60  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Th9  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Motni- 
HAN)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  48. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  2,  beginning  with  "$52,144,000,000" 
In  line  17,  strike  out  through  '•M7.694.000.- 
000"  in  line  20  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "»52 ,026,000.000.  and  outlays  by 
$36,305,000,000.  In  fiscal  year  1982;  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $58,894,000,000, 
and  outlays  by  $17,565,000,000". 

On  page  7,  beginning  with  "$4,354,000,000" 
in  line  15.  strike  out  through  "$10,870,000.- 
000"  In  line  18  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "$4,236,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$8,714,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1982;  and  to  re- 
duce budget  authority  by  $4,366,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $10,741,000,000". 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  matter  of  equity  we  wish  to  raise  on 
behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  a  part  of  the  American  system  of 
government,  an  island  of  American  citi- 
zens who  fight  American  wars  and  serve 
in  distinctive  capacities  throughout  our 
Nation,  but  one  which  is  not  represented 
in  this  Chamber,  certainly  by  its  own 
choice  until  this  point,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains. 

Puerto  Rico  has  the  lowest  income  of 
any  State  or  Commonwealth  in  the 
American  system.  It  is.  therefore,  a  mat- 
ter of  special  concern  that,  under  the 
President's  emergency  program.  Federal 
expenditures  in  Puerto  Rico  are  dispro- 
portionately reduced. 

The  best  judgment  of  Commissioner 
CORRADA  is  that  Puerto  Rico  will  lose  16 
percent  of  all  Federal  expenditures  on 
the  island  as  a  result  of  the  budget  res- 
olution we  are  dealing  with  here,  as 
against  a  national  reduction  of  4  percent 
overall. 

Puerto  Rico  will  feel  four  times  the  im- 
pact. We  are  cutting  four  times,  pro- 
portionately, from  the  community  which, 
in  economic  terms,  is  least  able  to  afford 
these  reductions. 

The  amendment  I  have  before  you  is 
a  simple  act  of  equity  which  would,  in  a 
very  small  measure,  restore  some  of  the 
loss  and  make  the  effect  less  calami- 
tous— I  hope  not  to  use  extraordinary 
words  in  these  debates,  but  "calamitous" 
is  not  too  strong  a  term  to  describe  the 
impact  of  a  $300  million  reduction  in  the 
food  and  nutrition  programs,  food 
stamps,  child  nutrition.  In  a  population 
where  56  percent  of  the  population  is 
eligible  for.  and  does  in  fact  receive,  food 
stamps. 

My  measure,  Mr.  President,  is  a  simple 
one.  It  would  treat  the  American  citizens 


of  Puerto  Rico,  who  get  sick  just  as  do  all 
Americans  and  who  have  needs  just  as 
everyone  else  does.  Just  as  we  treat  them 
like  the  50  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  respect  to  food  stamps, 
this  amendment  would  treat  them  the 
same  with  respect  to  medicaid. 

In  1972  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Congress,  froze  the  Federal 
Government  contribution  to  medicaid  to 
Puerto  Rico  at  $30  million.  It  has  re- 
mained at  $30  million  since  that  time, 
such  that  Puerto  Rico  itself  spends  al- 
most five  times  as  much  an.  medicaid  as 
the  Federal  Government  contributes, 
while  none  of  the  States  pays  more  than 
an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  contri- 
bution. 

This  proportion  of  contribution  Is  the 
reverse  of  what  the  case  would  be  if  the 
present  medicaid  formula  were  made 
available.  My  amendment  simply  makes 
that  formula  available.  It  increases  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  Government  by  $118 
million  in  1982.  and  $129  million  in  1983. 
It  is  simple  equity.  It  is  no  more  than 
that  which  automatically  applies  to  any 
of  the  50  States.  I  follow  exactly  the 
same  formula  currently  used  to  deter- 
mine the  Federal  match  rate,  making  no 
change  in  it.  and  in  doing  so  I  would  re- 
store about  one-fifth  of  the  total  that  we 
are  cutting  from  Puerto  Rico. 

Passage  of  my  amendment  would  be  a 
statement  by  this  body  that  we  are  aware 
of  the  concerns  of  the  island  and  we 
share  them. 

The  distinguished  S?nator  from  Cali- 
fornia his  been  most  active  in  our  coun- 
cils in  urging  that  such  a  measure  be 
taken.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  he  is  in  the 
Chamber  now.  I  believe  he  would  like  to 
speak  on  this  matter. 

(Mr.  NICKLES  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  mv  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  York  very  much 
for  his  lead«>rshiD  in  th's  matter  and  for 
his  very  thoughtful  and  generous  re- 
marks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Let  me  say  very 
briefiy  that  I  strongly  support  this  effort 
and  wi'l  strongly  support  oth°r  efforts  to 
be  fair  in  our  treatment  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  its  people. 

First  on  the  issue  of  eouity.  Puerto 
Rico  is  the  most  impoverished  society 
within  the  American  society.  The  budget 
cuts  that  are  being  brought  about 
through  the  present  reconciliation 
resolution  will,  therefore,  be  more  pain- 
ful and  do  more  harm  to  individuals  in 
Puerto  Rico  than  to  any  other  reeion  or 
group  within  the  US.  system,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  American  Indians. 

Unfortunately  for  Puerto  Rico,  there 
will  be  no  offsetting,  balancing  aid  to 
Puerto  Rico  due  to  the  tax  cuts  since 
Puerto  Rico  does  not  pay  Federal  taxes 
to  the  United  States.  Thus.  Puerto  Rico 
will  be  hit  doubly  hard,  and  I  think  we 
have  to  take  that  into  accoimt  and  take 
steps  like  that  proposed  by  the  distin- 
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giiished  Senator  from  New  York  to  deal 
with  their  particular  problem. 

Second,  there  is  a  foreign  policy  issue 
and.  indeed,  a  national  security  issue  in- 
volved in  this  matter.  There  is  now  great 
emphasis  on  our  interest  in  stability  and 
in  maintaining  and  developing  friend- 
ships in  the  Caribbean,  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, where  there  is  the  conflict  in  El 
Salvador,  and  in  Latin  America  gen- 
erally. 

If  we  show  total  disregard  for  the  peo- 
^e  of  Puerto  Rico,  if  we  permit  many 
Puerto  Ricans  to  slide  into  even  deeper 
poverty  than  they  presently  suffer,  and 
conceivably  contribute  to  economic  and 
social  turmoU  on  that  island,  plainly  this 
will  be  very  damaging  to  our  national 
security  interests  in  the  Caribbean  Cen- 
tral America,  and  Latin  America 

We  should  do  all  that  we  can  to  make 
a  showcase  of  democracy  and  the  free 
enterprise  system  in  Puerto  Rico  We 
should  do  all  we  can  to  make  a  viv^d  con- 
trast on  that  island  as  against  the  sit- 
uation in  Cuba  and  other  nations  where 
the  people  are  under  Marxist  or  other 
systems.  It  would  be  a  great  disservice 
to  our  national  interests  to  not  under- 
stand the  needs  of  Puerto  Rico,  not  take 
them  into  account,  and  not  act  in  ac- 
cordane  with  those  needs. 

I  hope  that  what  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  only 
the  beginning,  that  before  we  are  done 
with  the  budget  process  we  will  fnd 
other  ways  to  do  other  constructive 
helpful  things  to  take  into  account  the 
special  needs  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

We  should  find  ways,  and  I  trust  be- 
fore the  process  is  done,  between  the 
work  m  the  House  and  the  work  in  the 
Senate,  we  will  find  those  ways  to  help 
Puerto  Rico  move  toward  economic  self- 
sufficiency  and  to  take  into  account  other 
needs  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Ri  o  until 
they  achieve  that  economic  se'f-suffl- 
ciency.  I  will  be  working  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  others  interested  in  this 
matter  to  see  to  it  that  we  take  these 
factors  into  account  before  our  budget 
is  in  final  form. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
who  is  very  interested  in  this  matter 
would  like  to  soeak  at  some  pomt 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  is  on  the  floor.  I  be- 
lieve he  wants  to  speak 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield  suh  time  as 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  mav  des're 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  proposes  to  add  money— 
that  is,  reduce  the  savings— in  the  Pl- 
nance  Committee  instruction.  Senator 
MoTinHAN  would  allow  $118  milHon  more 
in  fiscal  year  1982  and  $1?9  million  more 
m  fisral  year  1983.  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  medicaid  funding  in  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  pro- 
vided in  the  States. 


The  reconciliation  instruction  sets  a 
difficult  task  for  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  I  have  said  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  need  the  maximum  flexibility 
possible  in  reaching  our  budget  goals. 
Nevertheless,  I  oppose  the  suggestion  by 
Senator  Moynihan  that  this  flexibility 
should  be  achieved  by  higher  authorized 
levels  of  spending. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  remark- 
able agreement,  by  and  large,  in  work- 
ing through  this  resolution.  We  have 
agreed  to  accept  firm  limits  on  our  abil- 
ity to  spend,  in  the  interest  of  fiscal 
control,  economic  stability,  and  long- 
term  growth.  This  is  no  time  to  break 
the  consensus  that  has  been  achieved. 
There  are  many  meritorious  proposals 
that  we  could  act  on  in  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  this  may  be  one  of  them. 
In  the  96th  Congress  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee approved  an  increasing  in  fund- 
ing for  medicaid  in  Puerto  Rico  as  part 
of  the  Child  Health  Assessment  Act.  That 
legislation  was  never  taken  up  by  the  full 
Senate.  So  at  least  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee believed  it  had  merit. 

Of  course,  the  Finance  Committee  may 
still  consider  this  proposal  within  the 
budget  limit  set  in  the  instruction.  We 
will  have  to  weigh  alternatives,  and  it 
will  be  difficult.  But  choices  are  what  we 
must  make,  and  authorizing  a  higher 
level  of  spending  is  not  the  way  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sympathetic  to 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  at- 
tempts to  do  today  but  I  cannot  support 
the  amendment.  I  think  if  the  Finance 
Committee  can  find  some  additional  sav- 
ings, there  may  be  some  way  to  accom- 
modate at  least  a  portion  of  the  Senator's 
request. 

I  have  just  come  from  a  food  stamp 
hearing  earlier  this  morning  where  we 
were  reminded  again  that  60  percent  of 
the  people  in  Puerto  Rico  qualify  for 
food  stamps.  At  one  point,  10  percent 
of  the  total  program  was  going  into 
Puerto  Rico. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  we 
are  doing  in  the  Federal  Government 
that  do  the  very  things  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  California  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

This  does  not  say  that  the  Finance 
Committee  cannot  provide  additional 
medicaid  funding.  But  I  would  hope  this 
amendment  would  not  prevail.  It  is  new 
spending  and  should  not  be  in  the  rec- 
onciliation. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  open  and  generous  re- 
sponse. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan). 

It  was  only  23  days  ago  that  the  new 
administration  disclosed  the  details  of 
its  budget  proposals  to  the  Congress. 
Most  Senators  have  spent  those  23  days 
trying  to  understand  how  these  sweeping 
recommendations  would  affect  the  peo- 
ple and  the  economies  of  their  own 
States.  Since  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
are  not  represented  in  this  body,  I  com- 


mend the  Senator  for  taking  leadership 
with  his  amendment  and  I  join  with 
him. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  face  special  problems  and  they  have 
demonstrated  enormous  ability  in  their 
efforts  to  deal  with  those  problems. 
Puerto  Rico  is  an  island  with  relatively 
few  natural  resources,  but  in  40  years  it 
has  risen  from  deep  poverty  to  have  a 
fast-growing  economy  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Mr.  President,  Puerto  Rico  has  made 
those  great  strides  while  maintaining  a 
special  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  It  therefore  deserves  careful  at- 
tention from  the  Senators  of  all  50 
States. 

When  the  Budget  Committee  was  con- 
sidering the  reconciliation  instruction 
that  is  now  before  the  Senate,  I  was 
shown  a  preliminary  analysis  of  how  the 
Reagan  administration's  budget  would 
affect  Puerto  Rico.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  entitled  "Estimated 
Reductions  for  Puerto  Rico"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Estimated  reductions  for  Puerto  Rico 
[In  minions) 
Programs  Reductions 

Pood   and   nutrition   programs $300.0 

CETA  (including  training  and  youth 

employment  programs.. 140.6 

Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion             7.3 

Farmers'  Home  business  and  indus- 
trial  loans 19.9 

Community  development  and  urban 

action    grants 24.6 

Small    Business    Administration    as- 
sistance           5.5 

Highwav   construction 1.4 

Farmers'     Home/water     and     waste 

disposal  loans 13.3 

Farmers"  Home/community  facilities 

loins    3  4 

Pell  education  grants "."       11.3 

EHementary    and    secondary    educa- 
tion             26  2 

Vocational   education 1.5 

Housing   assistance 


Total  cuts  proposed  In  Reagan 
budget 555  0 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  table  shows  that  the 
island's  economy  would  suffer  a  sudden 
loss  of  over  one-half  billion  dollars.  That 
is  a  huge  share  of  the  budgetary  burden, 
it  is  huge  whether  we  com^are  it  with 
the  island's  population  or  its  income  or 
with  any  other  measure.  It  is  too  great 
a  burden. 

In  fact,  everv  Federal  dollar  lost  to 
Puerto  Rico  will  have  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  island's  economy  that  is  twice  as 
great  as  a  corresoonding  cut  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  Federal  funds  comprise 
31.2  percent  of  Puerto  Rico's  gross  prod- 
uct— twice    the    national    percentaee 

even  though  Puerto  Rico  ranks  behind 
all  States  in  per  capita  Federal  spending. 

As  a  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  have 
a  special  appreciation  for  those  facts.  My 
State  also  ranks  very  low  in  per  capita 
soending  and  would  also  ."^uffer  disproDor- 
tionately  from  many  of  the  new  policies 
that  have  been  proposed  by  the  new  ad- 
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ministration.  And  my  State,  like  Puerto 
Rico,  is  being  asked  to  absorb  the  eco- 
nomic blow  of  these  cuts  just  when  local 
governments  and  local  business  leaders 
must  overcome  enormous  economic  chal- 
lenges and  difficulties. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  budget  was  not 
developed  with  a  clear  knowledge  of 
Puerto  Rico's  situation. 

The  administration  proposes  deep  cuts 
for  Puerto  Rico  with  cuts  in  job  pro- 
grams, in  nutrition  programs,  and  in 
learning  programs  that  have  been  an  im- 
portant help  in  raising  the  quahty  of  life 
for  Puerto  Rico's  residents. 

The  administration  wants  to  rely 
solely  on  general  policies  to  spur  busi- 
ness growth.  It  proposes  the  abrupt  ter- 
mination or  sharp  reduction  of  programs 
that  have  successfully  brought  industry 
and  jobs  to  economically  distressed  areas 
like  Puerto  Rico.  As  a  result,  local  offi- 
cials, bankers  and  industrial  leaders  will 
lose  important  and  constructive  tools 
that  have  helped  build  the  island's  econ- 
omy in  the  past. 

"The  administrat'on  claims  that  its  tax 
package  will  stimulate  all  business.  How- 
ever, that  package  may  actually  hurt 
the  economy  of  Puerto  Rico,  because  the 
proposed  Federal  tax  cuts  would  not  ex- 
tend to  residents  of  Puerto  R'co  and 
Federal  spending  cuts  would  place  new 
pressure  on  the  Puerto  Rican  Govern- 
ment to  raise  its  own  taxes.  The  admin- 
istration's new  "enterprise  zone"  pro- 
posal to  attract  businesses  to  economi- 
cally distressed  urban  neighborhoods, 
could  further  weaken  the  comparative 
business  incentives  that  Puerto  Rico  has 
been  able  to  offer. 

Mr.  President,  the  Impact  of  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  on  Puerto  Rico  is 
more  powerful  evidence  of  the  folly  of 
OMB's  failure  to  consider  the  regional 
impact  of  their  budget  proposals. 

If  Federal  budget  policy  is  to  strength- 
en the  economv,  it  must  address  the 
great  diversity  of  the  economy.  A  strong 
and  growing  Puerto  Rican  economy  is 
vital  to  the  long  term  strategic  interests 
of  the  United  States.  We  must  not  jeop- 
ardize those  interests  with  ill-consid- 
ered, shortsighted  actions  in  the  budget 
process. 

This  Is  an  important  amendment.  It 
should  be  the  start  of  a  more  careful 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  Puerto  Rico 
In  the  committees  in  the  Senate  and  here 
on  the  Senate  floor.  I  hope  to  help  shape 
a  spec'al  economic  development  initia- 
tive for  Puerto  Rico  which  can  spur  new 
capital  investment  and  job  creat'on.  and 
with  a  maximum  degree  of  flexibility,  so 
that  the  Puerto  Rican  oeoole  can  decide 
for  themselves  the  future  direction  of 
their  economy. 

The  budgetary  impact  is  modest.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MO-ifNTHAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
happens  that  President  Reagan  last  Feb- 
ruary, February  a  year  ago.  wrote  an  im- 
portant and  eloquent  statement  on 
Puerto  Rico.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


PuEBTO  Rico  and  Statehood 
(By  Ronald  Reagan) 

When  I  formally  announced  my  Intention 
to  seek  the  Republican  presidential  nomina- 
tion In  1989,  my  televised  speech  to  the  na- 
tion Included  a  commitment  to  not  only 
support  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico  if  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Island  Commonwealth  desire  state- 
hood, t  also  Included  a  commitment  that,  as 
Preildent,  I  would  initiate  statehood  legisla- 
tion, which  really  means  that  I  would  take 
the  lead  in  persuading  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico — the  mainland  United  States — all  Amer- 
ican citizens — that  sta.tehood  will  be  good  for 
all  of  us. 

A  number  of  pe<>ple.  Including  close 
friends,  wondered  about  my  remarks.  Not 
that  they  oppose  the  statehood  idea.  They 
Just  thought  that  It  seemed  odd  that  I  would 
put  such  emphasis  on  an  issue  that  strikes 
them  as  routine,  when  U.S.  foreign  policy  po- 
sitions everywhere  seem  to  be  collapsing.  But 
then  I  remind  my  friends  that  in  1975,  when 
many  U.S.  foreign  policy  positions  were  col- 
lapsing. I  was  putting  great  emphasis  on 
the  Panama  Canal. 

By  this  observation  I  mean  to  suggest  that 
we  cannot  expect  our  foreign  policies  to  be 
enjoying  prestige  around  the  world — attract- 
ing support  instead  of  collapsing — when  we 
are  having  serious  problems  with  our  closest 
neighbors.  The  American  people  lost  the  de- 
bate over  the  Canal  when,  despite  their  op- 
position to  the  treaties.  President  Carter 
pushed  them  through.  We  were  going  to  win 
the  applause  of  the  Third  World,  remember? 

Now.  it  is  no  longer  our  neighbors  who  are 
being  pulled  away  from  us  In  the  world-wide 
tug-of-war.  Now — at  least  in  this  hemi- 
sphere— the  pivot  of  the  struggle  Is  among 
our  fellow  citizens  in  the  Puerto  Rico  Com- 
monwealth. 

TANKEE    IMPERIALISM 

Fidel  Castro  hardly  lets  a  speech  go  by 
without  denouncing  "Yankee  imperialism"  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  calling  for  its  total  inde- 
pendence from  the  United  States.  The  Idea 
Is  not  confined  to  blustering  speeches  at 
Havana's  Third  World  conferences  or  in  the 
United  Nations.  Early  in  December,  it  came 
out  of  the  point  of  a  gun.  A  few  miles  from 
San  Juan,  two  Navy  employees  were  assas- 
sinated by  the  Soviet-made  machine  guns  of 
terrorists  who  represent  the  tiny  Independ- 
ence movement  on  Puerto  Rico. 

While  the  world  watches  the  Iranian  drama 
unfold,  comrades  of  Cuba  and  Its  allies  have 
now  established  a  beachhead  of  violence  on 
American  shores. 

Our  keen  "peacefully  coexisting"  compet- 
itor the  Soviet  Union,  is  not  unaware  of  the 
importance  of  Puerto  Rico  In  the  great  global 
contest  of  ideas.  As  a  "Commonwealth" 
Puerto  Rico  is  now  neither  a  state  nor  inde- 
pendent, and  therebv  has  an  historically 
unnatural  status.  There  is  this  raw  n?rve  to 
rub,  and  our  Marxist-Leninist  competitors 
rub  it.  They've  long  thought  of  the  island 
economies  of  the  Caribbean  as  easv  marks. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Kremlin  strategists 
expect  to  snap  Puerto  Rico  Into  the  Com- 
munist orbit  any  time  soon,  only  that  they 
And  It  convenient  to  use  its  unnatural  stall's, 
creating  tensions  around  the  Idea  of  Amer- 
ican "colonialism."  "Yankee  Imperialism." 
We  can't  merely  defend  ourselves  against 
this  attack.  We  must  ourselves  attack,  not 
with  terror,  but  with  statehood. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  fact  of  Puerto  Rican 
statehood  would  deny  Mr.  Castro  a  raw  nerve. 
But.  in  cemen'iniz  itself  to  us  as  the  51st 
state,  with  unbreakable  bonds.  Puerto  Rico 
would  represent  a  positive  bridgehead  Into 
the  Caribbean,  Latin  America  and  the  de- 
veloping world. 

This  geopolitical  concept  of  Puerto  Rico's 
exposed  position  on  the  front  lines  of  geo- 
policies  isn't  new  on  my  account,  by  any 
means.  It  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  old  Republi- 


can Statehood  Party  on  the  island,  now  the 
New  Progressive  Party.  It  Is  understood  by 
Oov.  Carlos  Romefo  Barcelo  and  San  Juan 
Mayor  Herman  PadtUa,  the  two  young,  dy- 
namic advocates  of  statehood.  I  know  It  Is 
profoundly  understood  by  Luis  Perre.  the 
77-year-old  President  of  the  Senate,  who  was 
governor  of  Puerto  Rico  when  I  was  governor 
of  California.  To  these  men.  statehood  Is  an 
historical  Imperative. 

It  Is  as  simple  as  this:  If  we  In  the  United 
States  cannot  design  a  model  for  a  political 
economy  that  Is  sulBclently  attractive.  If  we 
can't  win  over  our  fellow  citizens  In  Puerto 
Rico  to  the  nuptials  that  statehood  Involves, 
how  can  our  model  succeed  as  an  instrument 
of  foreign  policy  anywhere  In  the  world? 
And.  If  we  can  succeed  in  discovering  what 
it  is  that  drags  on  the  statehood  Idea,  what 
it  is  that  fosters  a  volatile  independent 
movement  that  can  harbor  assassins,  perhaps 
we  can  shed  light  on  the  failures  of  American 
foreign  policy  around  the  world  this  past 
quarter  century. 

How  do  we  begin  to  understood  Iran,  and 
what  has  gone  wrong  In  the  Middle  East.  If 
we  cannot  fathom  Puerto  Rico — what  it  Is 
that  repels  It  as  it  Is  drawn  to  us? 

The  one  thing  I  can  say  for  sure,  because 
it  Is  a  part  of  human  nature.  Is  that  you 
cannot  arrange  a  marriage  unless  both 
spouses  believe  the  union  will  be  greater  than 
the  sum  of  Its  parts.  Because  of  this.  I  don't 
believe  statehood  will  be  achieved  until  a 
great  majority  of  Puerto  Ricans — not  Just 
a  simple  majority — feel  the  pull  of  statehood 
with  passion. 

Some  Puerto  Rican  leaders  here  argue  that 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  must  sacrifice  In 
order  to  enjoy  statehood,  especially  by  means 
of  greater  tax  burdens.  Yet  Puerto  Ricans 
already  face  higher  tax  rates  and  they  have 
shed  a  disproportionate  share  of  blood,  rela- 
tive to  mainland  citizens.  In  our  wars.  Thus, 
an  American  President  will  have  to  work  with 
Governor  Romero  to  integrate  the  two  sepa- 
rate fiscal  systems  In  a  way  that  Increases 
opportunity  for  the  average  Island  citizen, 
and  thereby  makes  statehood  an  attractive 
proposition  rather  than  an  Increased  burden. 
Governor  Romero  has  already  been  moving  In 
this  direction,  systematically  lowering  tax 
rates  In  preparation  for  merger. 

In  the  198C6.  the  American  President  must 
understand  that  for  VS.  foreign  policy  to 
succeed  it  must  be  magnetic,  as  opposed  to 
expansive.  Tills  means  we  must  once  again 
make  economic  policy  an  essential  ingredient 
of  foreign  policy.  This  is  behind  my  Idea  of 
statehood  for  Puerto  Rico. 

FOREICK    POLICY    rAILUEXS 

At  the  heart  of  our  foreign  policy  failures 
of  the  last  25  years.  I  believe,  has  been  the 
attempt  to  export  "economic  expansion" 
through  dollars,  rather  than  Ideas.  While  the 
rest  of  the  world  waited  for  us  to  assist  In  the 
development  along  the  lines  of  our  own  "land 
of  opportunity,"  we  responded  with  Ideas 
that  were  never  part  of  our  own  develop- 
ment: high  tax  rates,  plenty  of  public  debt, 
devalued  currencies  and  less  rather  than 
more  democracy  In  the  guidance  of  state- 
capitalist  systems. 

Loo'dng  back  on  It.  it  should  be  no  wonder 
that  GI  Joe  wae  turned  Into  the  Ugly  Ameri- 
can. 

And  now.  In  our  backyard,  the  Cubans  are 
handing  out  AK-17  rlfies  even  as  they  adver- 
tise their  system — all  over  the  region — as  the 
path  of  progress.  And  we  sit  on  our  thumbs. 
The  "Cuban  Model"  has  been  a  disaster.  Cuba 
Is  Incapable  of  providing  its  people  with  the 
essentials  of  life.  It  Is  totally  dependent  on 
the  USSR.,  which  In  turn,  depends  on  us 
for  Its  food.  Yet.  with  noisy  propaganda  and 
active  support  of  violent  revolution  borne  of 
economic  failures,  the  Soviet-Cuban  offensive 
in  Latin  America  continues  to  slice  off  one 
piece  of  salami  at  a  time. 
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An  American  countcroSensive  muat  rely  on 
the  gremtest  weapon  we  have:  the  hope  of  a 
better  life,  achieved  by  adopting  America's 
recipe  for  prosperity.  It  must  advertise  the 
proven  secrets  of  economic  growth,  upward 
mobility  for  the  poor.  and.  ultimately,  politi- 
cal stability — even  as  we  return  to  this  recipe 
ouToelves:  reasonable  tax  rates,  modest  regu- 
lation, balanced  budgets  and  stable  currency 

Instead  of  letting  our  competitors  pick  the 
battleground  of  violent  revolution,  we  should 
pick  a  peaceful  battleground  of  competition 
between  economic  systems.  Instead  of  react- 
ing with  force  to  revolutionary  situations,  we 
abould  preempt  those  situations  with  a  posi- 
tive foreign  policy.  We  can  build  from  a 
bridgehead  In  Puerto  Rico.  To  show  the  world 
that  the  American  Idea  can  work  In  Puerto 
Rico  is  to  show  that  our  Idea  can  work  every- 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  moment  to  respond  to 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  and 
also  to  comment  on  his  amendment 
which  recommends  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee allocate  additional  funding  for  the 
medicaid  and  other  social  service  pro- 
grams in  Puerto  Rico  over  which  that 
committee  has  jurisdiction. 

First,  I  wish  to  commend  Senator 
Moynihan  for  his  compassionate  and 
articulate  advocacy  of  the  citizens  of 
Puerto  Rico,  who,  as  he  ably  noted,  are 
also  American  citizens.  Certainly,  the 
dilemma  of  Puerto  Rico  is  a  very  special 
one  and  a  very  acute  one.  It  is  a  matter 
I  have  discussed  at  length  with  Puerto 
Rico's  must  distinguished  Governor,  the 
Honorable  Carlos  Romero-Barcelo.  And 
it  is  a  concern  to  which  I  am  most  sym- 
pathetic, as  is  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  certain. 

But  I  must  say  that  it  is  my  beUef  that 
the  Eimendment  now  considered  by  the 
Senate  is  not  the  best  course  of  action  to 
alleviate  the  problem  of  adequately 
funding  social  services  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Obviously.  Puerto  Rico  would  not  ex- 
perience the  degree  of  severity  of  budget 
reductions  were  it  a  State.  Of  course. 
Puerto  Rico  is  not  a  State  and  that  issue 
Is  therefore  moot  in  terms  of  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  imme- 
diate impact  of  the  budget  reductions 
proposed  by  President  Reagan.  But 
statehood  Is  not  a  moot  issue  in  the 
longer  view  of  this  process.  And  I  suggest 
we  would  be  well  advised  to  look  beyond 
the  immediacy  of  the  matter  for  there 
will  certainly  be  additional  budget  reduc- 
tions necessary  in  the  years  to  come.  In 
that  regard.  I  and  I  beUeve  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  have  pre- 
viously voiced  our  support  for  statehood 
for  Puerto  Rico  If  that  is  the  wish  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  people.  As  Senator  Moyni- 
han noted.  w?re  it  a  State.  Puerto  Rico 
would  not  be  faced  with  budget  reduc- 
tions of  the  magnitude  now  under  con- 
sideration. Thus,  as  all  of  us  look  ahead 
to  the  difficult  decisions  to  come  in  the 
years  ah<>ad.  I  am  hooeful  and  conf  dent 
the  people  of  Pu°rto  Rico  will  s^eak  on 
the  issue  of  statehood  and  th^t  the  Con- 
gress will  respond  accordingly. 

Even  in  the  interim  until  that  decision 
is  made.  I  still  believe  the  goals  of  Sena- 


tor MoYNiHAN's  well-intentioned  amend- 
ment can  be  otherwise  accomplished. 
There  is  a  degree  of  flexibility  available 
to  the  Finance  Committee  in  its  future 
deliberations  of  this  matter,  as  there  is 
certa  n  flsxibility  available  to  each  of  the 
Senate's  standing  committees  involved  in 
the  budget  process.  And  I  am  certain  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Senator  Dole,  and  the  other 
committee  chairmen  will  be  cognizant 
and  as  responsive  as  possible  to  the  needa 
of  Puerto  Rico  as  they  implement  the 
budget  decisions. 

Furthermore,  I  am  advised  that  the 
President  and  others  within  the  admin- 
istration are  similarlv  aware  of  the 
unique  difficulties  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
that  they  are  formulating  special  efforts 
to  assist  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  with- 
out unduly  upsetting  the  carefully  bal- 
anced program  of  spending  reductions. 

Thus,  in  conclusion  I  would  again  com- 
mend Senator  Moynthan  for  his  concern 
and  reassure  him  that  both  the  admin- 
istration and  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
share  his  concern  and  are  also  committed 
to  assisting  our  fellow  citizens  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  provide  at  least  a  minimal 
prant  of  relief  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
R'co  who  will  lose  an  estimated  $650  mil- 
lion under  the  current  administration 
budget  proposals. 

Drastically  reducing  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  Puerto  Rico  represents 
a  unilateral  slao  at  3.4  million  American 
citizens.  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  continues  to  be  the  poorest  region 
of  this  country,  falling  at  some  $1,300  per 
capita,  clearly  within  the  range  of  less 
developed  nations. 

The  inequity  in  the  President's  pro- 
gram as  it  applies  to  Puerto  Rico  is  two- 
fold. First.  American  citizens  living  in 
Puerto  Rico  will  lose  far  more  in  Fed- 
eral assistance  than  they  would  as  resi- 
dents of  any  State  in  the  Union  Second, 
contrarv  to  citizens  in  anv  State,  there 
are  no  counterbalancing  benefits  in  the 
form  of  tax  reductions.  Thus  the  blow 
to  the  island's  economy  is  of  the  utmost 
gravity. 

The  conseouences  also  would  be  qu*te 
dire,  both  to  the  island's  economy  and  to 
the  living  conditions  of  the  island's  peo- 
ple. Puerto  Rico  always  has  had  its  level 
of  Federal  assistance  based  in  some  way 
on  the  recognition  that  no  Federal  tax 
revenues  are  forthcoming  because  of  the 
commonwealth  relationship.  However,  in 
the  provision  of  services,  there  also  has 
been  a  recomition  of  the  great  need  on 
the  island,  of  Puerto  Rican  participation 
in  the  defense  of  our  country,  and  of  the 
continuing  right  of  Puerto  R'cans  to 
leave  the  island  and  resettle  in  New  York 
or  Illinois  or  any  other  State. 

To  impose  a  massive  curtailment  on 
Federal  support  without  in  any  way  at- 
tem^^ting  to  stimulate  self  sustain'n^r  eco- 
nomic development  is  a  prelude  to 
disaster. 

TJnemplovment.  which  offirially  is  at 
19  percent  would  rise  to  nearlv  40  per- 
cent: the  island's  public  sector  will  be 
forced  to  undertake  massive  firings;  the 


decline  in  the  maintenance  of  the  basic 
public  infrastructure  will  contribute  to 
industrial  flight,  small  municipalities 
will  be  unable  to  provide  basic  emer- 
gency services;  and  the  entire  economy 
would  be  forced  into  a  sudden  tailspin. 
Imports  from  the  mainland  consequently 
also  will  be  reduced  significantly,  imports 
which  were  approximately  $4  billion  last 
year  making  Puerto  Rico  among  the  two 
or  three  major  purchasers  of  U.S.  goods 
in  the  world. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  what  the 
impact  would  be  on  any  of  their  States 
if  they  were  suffering  19  percent  un- 
employment now  and  saw  it  rising  to  40 
percent?  What  would  occur  if  they  saw 
their  citizens  with  a  per  capita  income 
of  $1,300  and  then  were  told  that  food 
stamps  were  going  to  be  reduced  to  those 
persons  by  some  40  percent? 

Puerto  Rico,  my  colleagues  know,  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  contro- 
versy in  the  United  Nations  because  of 
the  charge  that  is  has  been  treated  as  a 
colony.  We  have  countered  that  charge 
in  the  past  by  noting  the  special  charac- 
ter of  the  commonwealth  relationship 
and  by  demonstrating  the  strong  support 
from  the  Federal  Government.  We  have 
argued  the  Puerto  Ricans  are  treated  as 
American  citizens  with  full  benefits  smd 
rights  under  our  laws. 

Now  when  we  find  that  a  Puerto  Rican 
living  in  Puerto  Rico  will  lose  far  more 
in  food  stamps  than  if  he  resided  in  Ala- 
bama. We  find  that  there  is  a  vast  cut- 
back of  services  proposed  in  the  budget 
to  Puerto  Rico  that  exceeds  those  who 
live  on  the  mainland.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  will  have  a  quite  difficult  case  to  make 
in  the  United  Nations  the  next  time  we 
are  challenged. 

Let  me  also  emphasize  that  we  have 
traditionally  limited  Puerto  Rican  par- 
ticipation in  grant  programs  but  have 
tried  to  insure  that  individual  benefit 
programs  were  designed  so  as  to  avoid 
that  distinction. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  programs — even  involving  in- 
dividual benefit  programs — where  Puerto 
Rico  has  a  cap  on  the  funds  that  can  be 
made  available  to  them. 

Medicaid  fimding.  for  example,  is 
capped  at  $30  million  since  1972.  If  that 
cap  did  not  exist — and  Puerto  Rico  were 
treated  equitably — an  additional  $110 
million  would  rightfully  go  to  Puerto 
Rico.  So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  particularly  appro- 
priate. 

If  SSI  were  available  to  Puerto  Rico, 
there  would  be  an  additional  $300  mil- 
lion bevond  the  limited  levels  of  benefits 
available  now  under  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Similar'v.  there  is  a  cap  on  title  XX 
services  of  $15  m'lMon  and  if  Puerto  Rico 
were  treated  as  the  States  in  this  area, 
it  would  mean  an  additional  $34  million. 

Now  on  too  of  these  restrictions,  we 
find  that  Puerto  Rico  will  lo^e  an  esti- 
mated add't'onal  amount  of  *650  million. 
It  will  receive  no  additional  economic 
stimulus. 

I  find  the  notent'al  conseouences  of 
these  reductions  to  be  enormously 
grave — for  social  and  political  stability 
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In  Puerto  Rico.  For  the  image  of  the 
United  States  in  Latin  America,  for  the 
suffering  sure  to  be  endured  by  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  for  the  likely  stimu- 
lus to  Puerto  Rican  migration  to  the 
mainland.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  my 
colleague  from  New  York,  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
the  majority  leader  are  expressing  their 
mutual  determination  to  find  some 
mechanism  to  ease  the  impact  of  these 
reductions. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a 
block  grant  for  economic  development 
involving  both  branches  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Government  can  provide  the  best 
long-term  hope  for  economic  growth  on 
the  island.  But  it  has  to  be  done  over 
a  period  of  transition  so  that  the  benefits 
of  development  can  reach  individuals  be- 
fore they  lose  their  individual  rights  and 
benefits.  I  ask  that  testimony  bv  Miguel 
Hernandez  Col6n,  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  Puerto  Rico,  on  the  impact  on  the 
budget  acts  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimont  Before  Hotrss  'Bxroovr 
CoMMrrrEB 

My  name  Is  BUguel  Hem&ndez  Agosto.  I 
am  President  of  the  Popular  Democratic 
Party  (PDP)  of  Puerto  Rico  and  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  In  the  1980  elections,  the  PDP 
candidate  for  Oovemor  lost  by  only  3.434 
votes,  out  of  a  toui  of  1.608.802  votes  cast. 
The  PDP  won  control  of  the  Senate  and  be- 
cause of  the  closeness  of  the  elections,  the 
ultimate  control  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  now  in  the  courts. 

As  a  heavily  populated  area  with  few  re- 
sources and  geographic  disadvantages, 
Puerto  Rico  has  had  to  depend  on  fiscal 
support  from  the  Unlter  States  ever  since 
Its  relationship  with  the  United  States 
began  following  the  Spanish-American  War 
of  1898.  Over  the  eight  decades  of  associa- 
tion between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States,  this  fiscal  support  has  demonstrated 
a  clear  pattern  which  could  well  be  described 
as  the  basic  economic  policy  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  Island. 

Two  imoortant  facets  of  this  policy  are 
the  extension  of  federal  social  and  economic 
development  programs  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  exclusion  of  Island  residents  and  cor- 
porations from  the  federal  internal  revenue 
laws.  The  tax  exclusion  was  enacted  in  the 
Poraker  Act  of  1900— the  first  federal  or- 
ganic law  for  govemlni;  Puerto  Rico.  This 
action  was  based  on  the  economically  Im- 
poverished condition  of  the  Island.  Since 
that  time.  Puerto  Rloo  has  made  great 
strides  forward  but  has  never  reached  a 
degree  of  economic  development  sufficiently 
comoarable  to  the  States  to  Justify  a  revi- 
sion of  the  concept.  Freedom  from  federal 
taxation  has  enabled  Puerto  Rico  to  attract 
Industry  which  ml?ht  otherwise  have  lo- 
cated In  foreign  countries. 

As  federal  grant-ln-ald  procrams  were 
enacted.  Puerto  Rico  was  almost  always 
made  an  ellelble  reciolent.  In  the  major 
programs,  however.  Puerto  Rico's  rate  of 
participation  was  freouentlv  limited.  Ptor 
examole.  limits  on  particlnatlon  were  estab- 
lished in  welfare  eranta.  the  oroCTams  to  aid 
public  schools  the  Medicaid  Program,  the 
■ntle  XX  Social  Ser^ces  Program.  »nd  hleh- 
J^v  aid.  Puerto  Rico  was  ercluded  from 
General  Revenue  Shartne  Even  the  Ptood 
Stamo  Proeram  has  restrictions  on  the  level 
OT  partldnatlon  of  households  In  Puerto 
Rloo.  The  large  federal  cost  of  food  stamps— 


despite  the  legal  limits — demonstrates  the 
tremendous  comparative  poverty  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  principal  reason  for  such  limits  was 
the  non-taxation  policy.  As  new  spending 
programs  were  enacted  for  the  United 
States,  Congress  and  the  President  repeatedly 
accepted  that  the  combination  of  federal  tax 
freedom  and  fuU  pirtlclpation  in  certain 
grants  would  give  Puerto  Rico  an  unjustifi- 
ably large  share  compared  to  the  States. 
Thus,  the  policy  has  emerged  of  comparable 
federal  financing  in  Puerto  Rico.  When  the 
federal  government  determines  the  amount 
of  participation  Puerto  Rico  should  have  in 
variotis  national  programs.  It  takes  into  ac- 
count the  non -taxation  factor  and  works 
out  a  comparable  participation  r^te  for  the 
American  citizens  living  on  the  Island.  Al- 
though the  policy  described  above  has  never 
been  officially  written  Into  law  or  mainland 
political  party  platforms.  It  has  become  the 
customary  way  of  assisting  Puerto  Rico.  It 
Is  an  evolutionary,  de  facto  policy  forming 
an  important  element  of  the  political  and 
soclo-ecrnomlc  relationship  between  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  United  Stites. 

Also,  one  can  note  a  consistent  pattern  of 
extending  equal  participation  to  the  Com- 
monwealth in  grant-ln-ald  programs  sup- 
porting economic  development.  Some  ex- 
amples are  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act,  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act,  the 
Vocational  Education  Program,  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Grants  Program,  and  the 
Local  Public  Word's  Program.  In  the  area 
of  economic  development,  as  opposed  to  wel- 
fare type  program.  Ojngress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  recognized  the  mutual  benefits 
to  be  achieved  by  investing  in  the  economy 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  summary,  the  de  facto  fiscal  policy  of 
the  United  States  has  always  taVen  Into  ac- 
count Puerto  Rico's  unique  and  difficult 
economic  problems  through  a  favorable  tax 
policy,  supplemented  by  limited  federal 
grants-in-aid.  However.  In  those  federal 
programs  geared  to  economic  development. 
Puerto  Rico  is  typically  accorded  full  par- 
ticipation. 

Today.  Puerto  Rico  receives  1.3  billion  dol- 
lars under  all  of  the  federal  grant-in-aid 
programs.  Limits  enacted  into  these  laws 
presently  cost  the  Island  some  800  million 
dollars  annually.  The  Pood  St'^mp  Program, 
which  is  not  a  grant  but  a  transfer  payment 
to  Individuals,  adds  800  million  dollars 
yearly.  Of  great  Imrortance  is  the  fsct  that 
the  total  net  federal  outlays  play  a  major 
role  in  the  economy  of  Puerto  Rico.  At  the 
end  of  the  1970's.  net  federal  outlays  consti- 
tuted 29.4  percent  of  both  the  gross  product 
and  the  total  personal  income  of  the  Com- 
monweilth's  residents  and  businesses. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  an  overall 
reduction  of  48.6  billion  dollars  In  the 
domestic  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1982.  This 
is  refiected  in  a  series  of  proposed  program 
eliminations,  reductions  and  consolidations. 
The  President  also  contemplates  stimulating 
the  national  economy  through  a  series  of  tax 
cuts.  We  are  aware  that  the  results  of  his 
proposals  will  not  be  known  for  many 
months.  The  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico  has  calculated  the  effects  of 
the  President's  proposals  on  Puerto  Rico 
as  resulting  in  a  650  million  dollars  reduc- 
tion In  federal  expenditures  in  Puerto  Rico 
alone  and  a  loss  of  some  30.000  jobs.  These 
estimates  may  not  be  fully  accurate,  but  the 
Reagan  budget  will  unquestionably  have 
major  detrimental  effects  in  Puerto  Rico. 
For  example,  we  believe  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  are  not  modified,  unem- 
ployment in  Puerto  Rico  wUl  rise  from  the 
present  19  percent  to  probably  30  percent 
or  40  percent. 

It  Is  our  duty  to  suggest  alternatives  to 
accomplish  the  President's  beneficial  goal*. 


without  causing  dramatic  and  unneceaaary 
social  and  economic  harm  to  the  3.4  million 
American  cltl2ens  residing  In  Puerto  Rico. 
Our  alternatives  refiect  the  serious  concern 
with  which  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico — ^llke 
their  fellow  citizens  on  the  mainland — view 
Inflation  and  other  economic  ills  confront- 
ing the  country  and  the  sacrifices  they  are 
willing  to  make  to  combat  them.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  our  alternatives  are  among  the 
"superior  Ideas"  deemed  acceptable  by  OMB 
Director.  David  Stockman,  in  his  Senate 
testimony  of  March  12.  1981. 

The  most  serious  problem  which  we  see 
Is  that  only  one  of  the  President's  two  main 
economic  weapons — budget  cuts — la  avail- 
able for  Puerto  Rico.  We  do  not  pay  federal 
Income  taxes:  therefore,  economic  stimula- 
tion through  significant  reductions  In  fed- 
eral taxes  is  by  definition  impossible  for 
Puerto  Rico.  The  Reagan's  plan  contem- 
plates that  the  tax  reduction  wUl  stimulate 
private  economic  activity  and  in  this  way 
mke  up  for  the  loss  of  public  sector  jobs. 

In  Puerto  Rico  this  tax  stimulation  will 
not  occur  and  large  budget  reductions  will 
simply  lead  to  even  larger  unemployment 
and  economic  stagnation.  The  Oovemment 
of  Puerto  Rico  would  have  to  meet  basic 
human  needs  with  increased  spending  and 
incrvJsod  taxation  on  a  downward  sliding 
amount  of  personal  income.  When  one  con- 
siders that  unemplojrment  in  Puerto  Rico 
is  presently  19  percent  and  the  real,  unln- 
flated  growth  rate  in  the  gross  Island  product 
was  only  2.3  percent  in  1980  and  predicted 
to  drop  even  further  in  1981.  we  see  the  grave 
danger  to  Puerto  Rico  of  the  President's 
proposals  and  the  need  to  alter  them  to 
avoid  a  disastrous  downturn  in  the  economy 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Moreover,  the  net 
effect  of  the  cuts  as  presently  proposed  In 
programs  designed  to  assist  the  truly  needy 
will  have  an  impact  of  huge  proportions 
simply  because  of  the  large  concentration  of 
poor  persons  on  the  Island. 

We  offer  two  basic  proposals  which,  we  feel, 
will  accommodate  the  national  need  for  sac- 
rifice and  restraint  without  unduly  harming 
the  Puerto  Rican  people. 

First,  we  propose  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  foUow  the  poUcy  of  treating 
Puerto  Rico  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
the  States  in  national  fiscal  policies.  If  the 
national  economic  situation  requires  strong 
fiscal  medicine.  It  would  violate  the  historic 
pattern  of  the  United  States-Puerto  Rloo 
rtiatlons  for  the  Island  partner  to  have  to 
swallow  a  larger  dose  than  any  State  When 
budget  cuts  occur,  they  must  foUow  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  effects  of  no  tax  stimulation 
and  the  uniquely  difficult  economic  circum- 
stances of  Puerto  Rico.  While  a  State  of  the 
Union  mleht  well  be  able  to  absorb  a  ten 
percent  reduction  In  federal  outlays,  that 
same  ten  percent  oould  be  appUed  blindly  to 
Puerto  Rloo.  Rather,  the  budget  reduction 
should  be  tailored  to  the  economic  realities 
of  the  Island  and  the  results  which  they  may 
cause.  Further,  any  reductions  in  programs 
providing  assistance  to  Individuals  must  be 
very  carefuUy  examined  to  assure  that  such 
reductions  do  not  result  in  truly  needy  indi- 
viduals being  left  without  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  meet  basic  human  needs.  This  may 
mean  that  the  present  level  of  support  in 
these  programs  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  level 
proposed  by  the  President  Immediately,  but 
rather  wiu  have  to  be  maintained  at  near 
present  or  minimally  reduced  levels,  until  the 
second  part  o<  our  proposals  can  be  imple- 
mented and  begin  to  take  effect. 

Second,  we  suggest  that  these  times  of  na- 
tional budgetary  reevaluatlon  offer  a  splen- 
did opportunity  to  restructure  the  financing 
side  of  the  United  SUtes-Puerto  Rico  eco- 
nomic relations  We  offer  the  concept  of  a 
single  block  grant  for  economic  development 
for  Puerto  Rloo  By  a  Wock  grant  we  mean 
a  federal   grant  to   the  Commonwealth  of 
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Puerto  Rico  and  Its  mualclp&Utles  with  broad 
deflnltioos  of  permissible  uses  of  the  funds. 
If  the  annual  sxun  of  federal  outlajrs.  or  a 
substantial  portion  thereof,  were  pooled  into 
a  single  block  grant — or  a  series  of  broadly 
phrased  economic  development  block 
grants — we  would  have  at  our  disposal  the 
Instruments  necessary  to  substitute  the  tax 
cuts  proposed  by  the  President  and  be  able 
to  offset  more  effectively  the  reductions  which 
m*y  finally  result  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  re- 
capture of  such  reductions  in  federal  out- 
lays. In  terms  of  the  net  economic  Impact, 
oould  be  achieved,  we  believe,  through  the 
development  of  programs  which  would  op- 
erate more  efficiently,  because  they  would  be 
devised  locally.  We  want  development,  not 
dependence.  An  economic  development  block 
grant  would  give  us  that  opportunity. 

We  note  that  the  timing  of  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  an  approach  as  we  sug- 
gest. Is  of  the  essence  in  relation  to  the 
proposed  reduction  in  federal  expenditures 
on  the  Island.  The  development  of  the  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  private  sector,  through 
this  approach,  sufficient  to  absorb  substantial 
overall  reductions  in  the  flow  of  federal 
funds  would  take  some  time.  We  believe  that 
such  a  program  would  have  to  be  firmly  in 
place  to  allow  the  creation  of  a  sufficiently 
large  base  to  avoid  severe  dislocation  on 
the  Island. 

The  reductions  we  have  In  mind  would  be 
a  mutually  acceptable  percentage  depending 
on  the  total  economic  analysis  of  the  effects 
of  all  economic  policies  and  the  structure  of 
the  block  grant.  We  would  accept,  of  course, 
basic  norms  such  as  fiscal  accountability 
and  the  guarantee  of  equal  opportunity,  as 
"strings"  atUched  to  the  block  grant.  The 
federal  conditions  attached  to  the  grant 
should  not  limit  the  flexibility  needed  to 
attack  local  economic  development  problems 
in  Innovative  ways.  Further,  such  a  grant 
should  be  subjected  to  the  normal  appro- 
priations process  in  the  Commonwealth, 
considering  the  amounts  that  legislation 
would  be  Involved. 

There  is  strong  precedent  for  what  we  pro- 
pose. Federal  statutes  now  contain  block 
grants  for  outlying  areas.  These  grants  reflect 
an  undersUndlng  of  the  great  differences  be- 
tween the  mainland  United  States  and  its 
distant  associated  areas.  They  also  recognize 
the  great  difficulties  of  administering  federal 
grants  in  remote  areas.  Other  precedents  are 
the  special  grants,  loans  and  procurement 
policies  for  minority  economic  development. 
We  believe  that  our  concept  of  a  block 
grant  for  economic  development  responds  to 
the  current  awareness  that  government 
which  is  close  to  the  people  it  serves  is  fre- 
quently better  informed  and  therefore  more 
efficient  and  effective. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  these  issues  with  you  and  would 
be  willing  to  continue  to  work  with  you  In 
a  search  for  alternatives  to  the  present  Presi- 
dential proposals  as  they  affect  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  his  remarks  about  the 
measure  that  was  proposed  earlier  today 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoYwiHAN)  with  respect  to  Puerto  Rico. 
It  is  very  important  that  we  take  Into 
account  the  particular  plight  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico,  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
eral program  of  the  new  administration 
would  have  particularly  harsh  effects 
upon  the  people  of  that  island  if  we  do 
not  take  into  account  their  particular 
circumstances. 

The  budget  cuts  impact  directly  upon 
them.  The  tax  breaks  will  have  no  effect 
upon  them. 


We  also  should  recognize  that  we  have 
national  security  interests  in  the  Carib- 
bean that  require  us  to  do  all  we  can  to 
see  that  their  economy  and  their  society 
thrive  and  that  they  are  not  thrown  into 
a  deep  recession  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  particularly  aware — among 
all  Senators — of  the  situation  in  Puerto 
Rico.  He  has  been  a  staunch  friend  of 
the  people  of  that  island.  He  has  count- 
less friends  and  admirers  there,  and  I 
know  that  they  will  be  heartened  by  his 
dedication  to  bringing  remedial  action  to 
ease  the  grave  concerns  that  are  pres- 
ently existent  among  the  citizens  of  that 
island. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  In  view  of  the  gener- 
ous, open  response  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  the  considered  and  persua- 
sive views  of  the  majority  leader,  and, 
of  course,  those  of  our  whip  and  others 
here,  It  seems  to  me  the  better  part  in 
the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth  at  this 
point  to  withdraw  my  amendment.  I  do 
so  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum   call   be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  29 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  29  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. The  yeas  and  navs  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  .  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jeriiey  (Mr.  WiL- 
LMMs) .  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Mur- 
KowsKi) .  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 


Heinz 

McClure 

Simpson 

Helms 

Murkowskl 

Specter 

Humphrey 

Nlckles 

Stafford 

Jepsen 

Packwood 

Stevens 

Johnston 

Percy 

Symms 

Kas3ebauin 

Pressler 

Thurmond 

Kastea 

Pro  xm  ire 

Waacp 

Laxalt 

Quayle 

Warner 

Long 

Roth 

Weickar 

Lugar 

Rudman 

Mattlngly 

Schmltt 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Tower 

WUliama 

(RoUcall  Vote  No. 

68  Leg.] 

YEAS — M 

Baucus 

Exon 

Mel  Cher 

Ben  teen 

Ford 

Metzenba\im 

Blden 

Olenn 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

Brad'ey 

Hawkliw 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

PsU 

Burdick 

Ho'lin«'» 

Pryor 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Huddieston 

Randolph 

Cannooi 

Inouye 

Rie^le 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Earbanes 

Cr«nston 

Kennedy 

Sasaer 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Stenn  Ls 

Dixon 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Mathlas 

Zorlnaky 

Eagleton 

Matsunaga 
NAYS— 54 

AbdDor 

Cochran 

East 

ATidrews 

Cohen 

Gam 

Armstrong 

D'Amato 

Goldwater 

Baker 

Dan  forth 

Gorton 

Boachwlts 

Detrttm 

Grassley 

Byrd. 

Dole 

Hatch 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Domenicl 

Hatfield 

Chafe* 

Oureobergv 

Hayakawa 

So  Mr.  Bumpers'  amendment  (No.  29) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE    ON    UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    45 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (UP  No.  45)  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  wishing  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  69,  as  follows: 
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[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

69  Leg.] 

YEAS— 29 

Blden 

Heflln 

Mitchell 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Moynlhan 

Burdick 

Inouye 

PeU 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jack.son 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Rlettle 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Roth 

Dodd 

Levin 

Sarbane* 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

Sasser 

Ford 

Melcher 

Specter 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— «9 

Abdnor 

ETon 

Murkowskl 

Andrews 

Gam 

Nlckles 

Armstrong 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

Baker 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Beucus 

Grassley 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hatch 

Pro  rm  Ire 

Boschwitz 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Byrd. 

Havakawa 

Rudman 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Schmitt 

Cannon 

HolUnRS 

Simpson 

Chafee 

Huddles  ton 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Stennia 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Symms 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

Dan  forth 

Kasten 

Tsongas 

DeConclnl 

La'alt 

Wallop 

Denton 

Long 

Warner 

Dole 

Lugar 

Welcker 

Domenicl 

Matsunaga 

Zorinsky 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

East 

McClure 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
Tower  wuuams 

So  Mr.  Eacleton's  amendment  (UP  No. 
45)  was  rejected. 

VOTE  ON  XTP  AMENDMENT  NO.  46 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  unprinted  amend- 


ment No.  46  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)    would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nays  77,  as  follows: 


NAYS— 79 


IRoUcall  Vote  No. 

70  Leg.) 

YEAS— 21 

Blden 

Ford 

Matsunaga 

Bradley 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Bumpers 

Hart 

Pell 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Rlevle 

Dodd 

Levin 

Sarbanea 

lasleton 

Matbiaa 
NAYS— 77 

Tsongas 

Abdnor 

Gam 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

Mitchell 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Murkowskl 

Baker 

Grassley 

Nlckles 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Percy 

BoGchwltz 

Havakawa 

Pressler 

Byrd. 

Heflln 

Proxmlre 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Helms 

Quayle 

Cannon 

HoIlin<;:s 

Roth 

Chafe* 

Huddleston 

Rudman 

CbUes 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Oochran 

Jackson 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Specter 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

DeConclnl 

Kasten 

Stennis 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Symms 

Dole 

Long 

Thurmond 

Domenicl 

Lugar 

WaUop 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

East 

McClure 

Welcker 

Bxob 

Uelcher 

2k>rlnaky 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
Tower  WlUlama 

So  Mr.  Eagleton's  amendment  (UP  No. 
46)  was  rejected. 

VOTB  ON  UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  47 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Moynihah)  ,  UP  amendment  No.  47.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  caUed 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
Luvs)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop)  .  Are  there  anv  other  Senators 
to  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19 
nays  79,  as  follows: 


Bradley 

Biimoera 

Cranston 

Danforth 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Bagietoa 


I  Rollcall  Vote  No. 

71  Leg.] 

YEAS— 19 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Inouye 

Movnlhan 

Jackson 

Pell 

Kennedy 

Plegle 

Levin 

Specter 

Long 

Matsunaga 

Abdnor 

Gam 

Murkowskl 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

Nlckles 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Baker 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Hart 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Pro- mire 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

BoschwltE 

Bayakawa 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Heflln 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Heinz 

Roth 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Helms 

Ruciman 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  HolUngs 

Sarbane* 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Sasser 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

ChUes 

Jepsen 

Smpson 

Cochran 

Johnston 

SUfford 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Stennia 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Stevens 

DeConclnl 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Denton 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lupar 

Tsongas 

Domenicl 

Mathlas 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

East 

McClure 

Welcker 

Exon 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

Ford 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
Tower  Williams 

So  Mr.  MoYNiHAN's  amendment  (UP 
No.  47)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

OBDER    OF    PEOCEDITaC 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
earlier:) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
our  distinguished  and  beloved  majority 
leader  is  in  the  Chamber,  and  I  under- 
stand he  has  a  statement  of  importance 
to  the  Senate.  I  am  happy  to  yield  him 
as  much  time  as  he  wishes  off  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
charge  the  time  against  the  resolution  if 
the  manager  will  permit  me  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GORTON.  That  is  aU  right. 

THE    PBESmENT'S  HEALTH 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  just  now,  together  with  Senator 
Laxalt,  to  visit  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  George  Washington 
University  Medical  Center  Hospital. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that:  The  President  has  excellent  color. 
He  appears  to  be  in  good  spirits.  His 
recovery  is  remarkable.  He  is  fully  alert 
and  conversati(xial. 

We  discussed  a  range  of  issues,  includ- 
ing the  good  progress,  I  believe,  that  the 
Senate  is  making  on  the  final  disposition 
of  this  budget  resolution. 

I  reported  to  the  President  that  this 
morning  we  passed  a  resolution  expres- 
sing the  Senate's  appreciation  to  Secret 
Service  agent  Parr  for  his  timely  and 
courageous  act  in  perhaps  saving  the 
President's  life.  Secret  Service  agent  Mc- 
Carthy for  having  thrown  himself  in  the 
path  of  another  bullet  and  once  again 
perhaps  saving  the  President's  life,  and 
District  of  Columbia  policeman  Dela- 
hanty  for  his  similarly  heroic  deed. 

The  President  asked  me  to  express  his 
appreciation  to  the  Senate  for  that  ac- 


tion. He  was  genuinely  moved  by  that 
expression  and  by  the  courageous  acts  of 
those  three  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  report  that  the 
President  not  only  was  alert,  fully  con- 
versational, and  locked  well,  but  from 
a  medical  standpoint  he  does  not  have 
any  intravenous  tubes  in  his  veins.  He  Is 
eating  solid  food.  He  occasionally  has 
supplemental  oxygen,  not  regtilarly  but 
occasionally,  on  the  advice  of  his  doctor. 
The  only  remaining  treatment  he  is 
receiving  is  the  tube  inserted  to  reinflate 
his  lung  that  is  still  in  his  chest  and 
which  will  be  removed  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  I  have 
never  seen  any  person  of  any  age  after 
the  third  day  of  major  surgery  who  looks 
as  well  as  does  President  Reagan.  His 
humor  is  good.  He  quickly  quipped  that 
he  wanted  to  just  let  anyone  know,  if  he 
had  any  doubt,  that  it  hurts  to  get  shot. 
I  am  sure  it  does. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  make  this 
report  and  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  permitting  me  to  interrupt  their  de- 
bate on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  report  to  the  Senate  ap- 
pear after  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  yield  myself  some  time  on  the 
resolution  as  required,  may  I  just  express 
this  Senator's  appreciation  to  our  major- 
ity leader  for  his  report. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  President's 
health,  but  there  is  something  larger  at 
stake. 

Ernest  Hemingway  once  des'Tlbed 
courage  as  grace  under  pressure.  I  do  not 
know  in  our  time  that  we  have  seen  any 
such  greater  display,  and  it  makes  us 
proud  of  our  President,  and  it  is  no  time 
to  talk  about  the  Nation,  but  it  Is  the 
Nation  that  nurtured  that  quality  in  him, 
and  we  are  all  enhanced  by  It. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  that  remark.  I  could  not 
agree  with  him  more.  In  his  usual  elo- 
quence he  has  expressed,  I  am  sure,  the 
sentiments  of  all  of  us. 

I  may  say  that  I  told  the  President 
when  I  first  entered  the  room  that  I 
thought  the  country  was  proud  of  him. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOMENTCI.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  our  turn  and  we  do  not  have 
an  amendment.  We  were  eo'ne  to  yield 
10  m'nutes  to  th«>  distinguished  Senator 
from  M's««)uri  'Mr.  Dawforth^  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durew- 
bercer)  who  were  going  to  have  a  col- 
loquy. 

How   much   time  does   the   Senator 

need? 

Mr.  DURE^TBERGER.  I  think  10  min- 
utes would  be  adequate  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  jrleld  10  mmutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

tsansitton  FLExxBiLrrT  roa  statx  mm 

LOCAL  COVEBNMElrTS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
language  included  in  the  reconciliation 
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report  on  page  9  regarding  transition 
flexibility  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  language  to  which  I  refer  en- 
courages Senate  committees  that  are 
proposing  reductions  in  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  recom- 
mend at  the  same  time  program  revisions 
which  increase  the  flexibility  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  manage  Fed- 
eral funds  so  that  the  needs  of  program 
beneficiaries  are  met  most  effectively.  In 
the  report,  the  Budget  Committee  sug- 
gests such  reforms  as : 

Consolidating  similar  programs  into 
block  grants : 

Eliminating  unnecessary  rules  and 
regulations : 

Provided  adequate  leadtime  to  ad- 
Just  State  and  local  laws  and  practices 
to  new  funding  levels: 

Eliminating  the  requirement  that  ad- 
visory bodies  be  established  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  funds :  and 

Modifying  mandates  not  fully  fimded 
by  c<Higressional  appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  in 
Congress  need  to  recognize  that  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  economic  recovery 
plan  depends  in  large  part  on  using  Fed- 
eral funds  more  efflciently.  We  are  mak- 
ing unprecedented  funding  reductions. 
State  and  local  grants-in-aid  will  be 
14.5-percent  less  in  1982  than  they  were 
in  1981.  Without  changes  in  program 
structure,  we  cannot  expect  State  and 
local  governments  to  deliver  the  vital 
services  that  we  have  delegated  to  them 
in  such  important  areas  as  income  secu- 
rity, nutrition,  transportation,  and 
healthcare. 

Let  me  give  vtx  example  of  the  kind 
of  regulatory  flexibility  that  I  have  in 
mind,  Mr.  President.  I  understand  that 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  notified  State  agencies  in 
region  V  of  proposed  recisions  affecting 
the  medicaid  program.  State  agencies 
were  told  that  they  should  set  priorities 
amcHig  the  activities  they  are  now  carry- 
ing out  in  the  area  of  survey  and  certifi- 
cation. Funds  will  permit  them  to  com- 
plete only  those  activities  of  the  highest 
priority.  Unfortunately,  the  States  have 
determined  that  dropping  any  of  the 
ciurent  activities  would  place  them  in 
violation  of  a  contract,  a  law,  or  a  regu- 
lation. 

Therefore,  I  commend  the  Budget 
Committee  for  recognizing  this  problem 
in  the  funding  reductions  they  are  rec- 
ommending. I  hope  all  of  the  committees 
that  will  be  making  funding  reductions 
will  consider  the  comments  in  the  Budget 
Committee  report  regarding  flexibility 
for  State  and  local  governments  affected. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  at  this 
time  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  made  a  very  valuable  po  nt.  The  sit- 
uation is  that,  over  a  period  of  years. 
State  and  local  governments  have  be- 
come increasingly  dependent  on  Federal 
sources  of  funds.  In  the  categorical  grant 
programs,  it  is  very  typical  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  along  with  granting 
funds  to  State  and  local  governments,  to 
place  a  variety  of  restrictions  on  those 


funds  and  a  variety  of  requirements, 
some  paperwork  or  reporting  require- 
ments, other  requirements  relating  to 
precisely  how  State  and  local  govern- 
ments operate. 

In  the  chase  for  Federal  monev,  typ- 
ically, local  governments  and  State  gov- 
ernments end  up  doing  some  things  they 
might  not  otherwise  do.  They  operate 
programs  in  such  a  way  as  to  perhaps  not 
be  very  efBclent  from  their  standnoint, 
but  they  are  anxious  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  theory  of  budget  cutting  on  funds 
otherwise  going  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment is  that,  while  we  are  cutting  the 
total  number  of  dollars  that  otherwise 
would  be  available,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  converting  categorical  grants  into 
block  grants  and  that  State  governments 
and  local  governments  will  be  freed  up 
from  needless  requirements  and  be  able 
to  use  their  money  in  a  more  cost  effec- 
tive way. 

The  problem  that  has  been  pointed  out 
particularly  by  the  National  Governors 
Conference,  and  especially  by  its  chair- 
man, Gtovemor  Snelling  of  Vermont,  is 
that  there  may  be  a  time  lag  between 
the  reduction  and  the  availability  of 
Federal  dollars  on  one  hand  and  the 
freeing  up  of  the  regulatory  burden  or 
the  other  requirements  in  the  categorical 
grant  programs  on  the  other. 

Therefore,  it  is  very  important  for 
Congress  to  bear  in  mind,  as  we  are  in 
the  proces.s  of  cutting  the  budget,  the 
need  to  move  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
provide  as  much  flexibility,  and  there- 
fore as  much  cost  effectiveness,  as  possi- 
ble on  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Mr.  DUtlENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  concur  in 
the  remarks  by  Senator  Durenberger  and 
Senator  Danforth  with  respect  to  the 
need  for  greater  flexibility  in  the  grant 
system  to  coincide  with  the  major  fund- 
ing reductions  we  are  discussing. 

The  language  contained  in  the  re- 
conciliaticHi  statement  resulted  from  a 
meeting  between  my  committee  and  the 
Governors  Conference:  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  I  am  very  appreciative  of  and  in 
support  of  what  the  Budget  Committee 
has  done. 

We  csmnot  expect  to  cut  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  by  up  to 
30  percent  and  not  make  compensating 
changes  in  the  programs.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Federal  aid  system  needs 
a  tuneup.  After  completing  a  3-year 
study  of  the  Federal  system,  the  Advis- 
ory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  (ACIR)  has  found  today's  in- 
tergovernmental system  a  "bewildered 
and  bewildering  maze  of  complex,  over- 
lapping, and,  often,  conflicting  relation- 
ships among  the  three  levels  of  Govern- 
ment." More  simply  put.  ACIR  says  to- 
day's intergovernmental  system  is  "over- 
loaded." 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  (ACIR)  study  on 
the  Federal  grant  system  consists  of  14 


volumes  and  took  3  years  to  complete. 
ACER  found  that  despite  some  consoli- 
dation, the  number  of  assistance  pro- 
grams is  increasing  and  the  programs 
are  becoming  more  narrow.  At  last  count, 
there  were  seven  different  highway  safety 
grants:  a  half-dozen  grants  for  forest- 
related  programs;  23  for  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement:  36  for  social  serv- 
ices: and  78  for  elementary,  secondary, 
and  vocational  education.  By  some  esti- 
mates, there  are  over  1,000  separate 
mandates  imposed  on  local  governments. 
No  wonder  the  system  is  not  running 
smoothly:  no  wonder  the  percentage  of 
Americans  that  believe  the  Government 
will  "do  what  is  right"  fell  from  77  per- 
cent in  1964  to  34  percent  in  1976. 

Through  the  500  separate  categorical 
programs,  enough  paperwork  is  imposed 
on  State  and  local  governments  to  cost 
some  $5  billion  for  them  to  complete. 
Federal  regulations  contribute  heavily  to 
this  paperwork  burden.  One  study  found 
that  between  November  20,  1975,  and 
January  7,  1976.  26  issues  of  the  Federal 
Register  contained  31  EPA  air  pollution 
items.  This  translates  into  an  annual 
rate  of  270.  or  more  than  1  for  every 
working  day.  Between  July  1975  and 
March  1976.  359  changes  and  additions 
in  the  regulations  for  the  program  were 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 
77  new  nfles  were  proposed.  In  the  letter 
transmitting  its  final  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Commission  on  Federal  Paper- 
work wrote: 

Many  people  feel,  and  the  Commission 
Eigrees  that  a  multl-mUUon  dollar  waU  of 
paperwork  has  been  erected  between  the 
Government  and  the  people. 

The  language  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tion which  resulted  will  help  the  Senate 
begin  to  tear  down  that  wall  of  paper- 
work and  to  promote  grant  consolida- 
tion, and  I  am  prepared  to  do  whatever 
I  can  to  assist. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
his  precise  comments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  moment  to  commend 
and  join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  Senator  Durenberger, 
and  my  other  distingiiished  colleagues  In 
support  of  more  flexible  and  workable 
Federal  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. And  I  am  optimistic  that,  as  we 
go  about  the  business  of  implementing 
Federal  budget  reductions  in  the  coming 
days  and  weeks,  we  shall  heed  the  wise 
recommendations  of  our  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  this  regard. 

As  my  colleagues  have  noted,  the  pres- 
ent mechanism  for  allocating  grants  to 
local  governments  is  a  bewildering  array 
of  as  many  as  500  separate  grants,  most 
of  which  require  singular  and  speciflc 
administrative  procedures  and  reports. 
Clearly,  the  system  has  become  too 
cumbersome  and  is  in  need  of  immediate 
reform. 

I  would  submit  that  we  shall  not  have 
a  better  opportunity  to  attain  that  re- 
form than  at  this  time.  We  have  em- 
barked on  a  difficult  but  necessary  regi- 
men of  budget  reductions  at  the  Federal 
level.  A  substantial  portion  of  those  re- 
ductions will  fall  into  various  grants  pro- 
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grams.  Our  Budget  Committee,  several 
other  Members  of  the  Senate.  President 
Reagan,  and  numerous  State  and  local 
ofScials  as  well,  have  all  noted  the  need 
to  review  the  totality  of  govenmiental 
respMisibilities  and  to  return  to  the  State 
and  local  governments  those  duties  best 
administered  by  them. 

As  we  go  about  this  business.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  redefining  our  federalist  struc- 
ture, we  must  give  these  State  and  local 
governments  not  only  the  resources,  but 
also  the  administrative  means  to  carry 
out  their  new,  or  renewed,  responsibili- 
ties. We  must  reduce  the  intense  and 
choking  level  of  Federal  administrative 
requirements.  All  of  us  have  listened  in 
recent  weeks  to  the  Nation's  Governors, 
mayors,  and  State  legislators  as  they 
have  commented  on  the  Federal  spending 
reductions.  Virtually  to  a  person,  they 
have  said  they  and  their  governments 
can  continue  to  carry  out  their  necessary 
functions  if  the  budget  reductions  are 
accompanied  by  regulatory  and  paper- 
work reductions. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  specific 
problems  and  needs  for  which  individual 
grants  were  created  have  been  elimi- 
nated— ^if  that  were  the  case,  these  grants 
themselves  should  be  eliminated.  Rather, 
what  I  am  attempting  to  convey  to  my 
colleagues  is  that  we  have  created  a  veri- 
table avalanche  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams in  the  last  decade  and  that  with 
those  new  grtuits  have  come  an  unneces- 
sary and  inefficient  administrative 
burden  on  State  and  local  governments. 

Certainly,  the  purpose  of  these  grants 
should  be  maintained.  But  the  means  and 
administration  of  these  speciflc  programs 
should  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  State  and 
local  officials  in  each  possible  instance. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  in  the  order  we  have  been  following, 
an  amendment  I  will  now  propose  on  re- 
storing funds  for  imemployment  compen- 
sation would  properly  be  put  forward  at 
this  time.  Unless  I  hear  an  objection  on 
the  majority  side,  I  will  go  ahead  with 
my  unemployment  r/wnpensation  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct.  We 
expect  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
will  be  next,  and  I  assume  that  is  the 
amendment  he  has  chosen. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes.  I  am  prepared  to 
proceed,  if  there  is  no  objection  on  the 
other  side  to  my  proceeding  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  the  Senator  would 
proceed,  it  would  be  perfectly  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ur  AMEiroifsirr  ifo.  49 
(Purpose:    To  restore  funds  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rixglx)  , 
for  himself  and  others,  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  num.bered  49. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  "outlays"  In 
line  19,  strike  out  through  "1983"  In  line 
20  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"outlays  by  »47 ,409 ,000 ,000  In  fiscal  year 
1983". 

On  page  7.  beginning  with  "outlays"  In  line 
17,  strike  out  through  "1983"  in  line  18  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  followln-j:  "outlays 
by  $10,586,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983". 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Levin,  Kbnhedt, 
Sarbanes,  Metzenbauv,  WnxiAMs,   and 

MOYNIHAN. 

My  amendment  would  restore  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  cut  from  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  program  by  this 
resolution.  Speciflcally,  the  amendment 
would  add  $285  million  in  outlays  in  fis- 
cal year  1983,  so  that  we  would  not  force 
jobless  workers,  after  13  weeks  of  imem- 
ployment, to  accept  minimum  wage  Jobs. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  because  of  the 
timing  of  the  proposal,  which  would  re- 
quire States  to  amend  their  existing  un- 
employment insurance  laws,  no  dollar 
impact  actually  occurs  imtil  fiscal  year 
1983. 

The  purpose  of  this  Nation's  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  is  to  tide 
workers  through  a  period  of  joblessness 
until  they  can  find  employment  suitable 
to  their  skills,  education,  and  experience 
In  particular,  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance program  is  designed  to  provide  a 
way  for  workers  to  deal  with  cvclical 
unemployment  in  our  society,  which  is 
something  that  affects  a  number  of  our 
industries — not  all,  but  many.  Unem- 
ployment insurance  helps  to  cushion  the 
impact  of  those  periods,  these  bursts  of 
imemployment  in  the  country,  when 
recessions  occur.  President  Reagan's 
budget  proposes  that  we  require  unem- 
ployed workers  to  seek  and  accept  a 
minimum  wage  job.  or  a  'Ob  pi"ing  an 
amoimt  at  least  equivalent  to  their  un- 
employment benefits,  after  13  weeks  of 
unemployment,  except  in  the  case  of 
seasonal  or  other  temporary  layoffs 
where  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
worker's  chances  of  obtaining  work 
comparable  to  his  or  her  previous  job 
are  good.  The  resolution  before  us  to- 
day, as  it  has  been  presented  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  assumes  savings 
from  making  this  fundamental  change 
in  our  Nation's  unemplovment  laws, 
affecting  approximately  280.000  jobless 
workers. 

Mr.  President,  under  current  law  the 
first  26  weeks  of  imemployment  Insur- 


ance benefits  are  financed  wholly  by  the 
State.  President  Reagan's  proposal  would 
apply  after  the  13th  week  of  unemploy- 
ment. So  unless  we  change  this  proposal 
which  is  incorporated  in  the  resolution, 
what  we  would  be  doing  here  would  be  to 
impose  a  Federal  requirement  on  a  pro- 
gram which  is  wholly  funded  by  the 
State.  This  is  a  serious  incursion  into  an 
area  of  State  decisionmaking  and  in  my 
view,  should  be  rejected  on  that  basis 
alone. 

We  have,  in  the  past,  been  very  cau- 
tious and  very  careful  about  not  want- 
ing to  invade  areas  where  the  States 
have  programs  for  which  they  have  full 
financial  responsibility.  What  is  being 
proposed  here  would  breach  that  line, 
would,  in  effect,  come  in  and  reorder  the 
activities  at  the  State  level. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  why 
this  change  should  be  rejected.  There 
are  also  serious  questions  as  to  whether 
this  proposal  is  even  a  practical  or  feasi- 
ble one. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  and  Public  As- 
sistance recently  asked  the  administra- 
tion for  information  regarding  how  many 
minimum  wage  jobs  are  actually  avail- 
able to  workers  who  are  collecting  job- 
less benefits.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Reagan  administration  was  imable  to 
supply  this  information  to  the  House 
subcommittee.  So  we  do  not  even  know 
how  many  minimum  wage  jobs  are  actu- 
ally out  there  for  these  workers. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  these  jobless  work- 
ers will  necessarily  be  able  to  secure 
whatever  minimum  wage  jobs  might  be 
available.  I  wonder,  for  example,  how 
many  employers  would  be  willing  to  hire 
an  overqualified  worker,  knowing  that 
this  overqualified  worker  is  likely  to 
leave  that  job  at  the  first  opportunity, 
as  soon  as  that  worker  could  find  a  Job 
that  was  more  suitable  to  his  or  her 
actual  job  skills  and  past  earnings 
history. 

There  is  also  reason  to  fear  that,  to  the 
extent  that  these  highly  skilled  jobless 
workers  do  obtain  minimum  wage  em- 
ployment, they  will  do  so  at  the  expense 
of  other,  far  less  skilled  persons  whose 
education  and  experience  limit  their 
ability  to  compete  in  the  job  market.  I 
am  thinking  here  of  the  structurally  un- 
employed, the  underskllled,  women, 
youth,  and  minorities. 

If  this  requirement  becomes  law  and 
highly  skilled  workers  end  up  displacing 
unskilled  workers  in  minimum  wage  jobs, 
we  will  not  have  achieved  a  reduction 
in  unemployment  or  a  reduction  in  the 
jobless  rolls.  We  will  instead  have  moved 
one  set  of  people  into  unsuitable  jobs, 
at  the  expense  of  another  set  of  people, 
the  young,  women,  minorities,  those  who 
are  already  at  a  severe  disadvantage  in 
today's  job  market.  I  do  not  think  that 
makes  any  sense  whatsoever. 

So  there  are  serious  questions  as  to 
whether  this  proposal  is  a  feasible  and 
practical  one.  ouite  apart  from  the  basic 
merits  of  the  issue. 

I  point  out  that  iust  a  few  months  ago 
Congress  enacted  leirislation  as  part  of 
last  year's  reconciliation  resolution 
which  requires  jobless  workers  to  seek 
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and  accept  minimum  wage  jobs  after  26 
weeks  of  unemployment.  This  new  Rea- 
gan administration  proposal  chops  that 
in  half,  from  26  weeks  down  to  13  weeks, 
the  change  in  the  law  passed  last  year, 
requiring  jobless  workers  to  seek  and  ac- 
cept minimum  wage  jobs  after  26  weeks 
took  effect  yesterday,  the  first  day  of 
April  1981.  So,  we  have  had  really  no 
opportunity  to  see  how  this  might  work. 
The  ink  is  barely  dry  on  this  change.  To 
rush  in  at  this  point  and  make  another 
enormous  change  really  makes  no  sense 
ataU. 

Many  of  the  same  questions  that  I  am 
raising  today  also  apply  to  last  year's 
legislation  and  because  that  has  not  yet 
had  a  chance  to  be  fully  implemented, 
let  alone  evaluated,  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  sense  for  us  to  rush  ahead  and 
in  a  precipitous  manner  make  this 
change. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Unemplovment  Compen- 
sation on  March  12.  1981.  the  Interstate 
Conference  of  Employment  Security 
Agencies,  which  represents  the  State  ad- 
ministrators of  the  unemnioyment  in- 
surance prosrim,  optx)sed  the  concept  of 
requiring  jobless  workers  to  take  mini- 
mum wage  lobs  after  13  weeks.  I  shall 
quote  from  their  testimony: 

The  TntersUte  Conference  ur^ea  the  Sub- 
committee to  reject  this  prooosal.  A  federal 
mandate  defining  suitable  work  In  the  regu- 
lar state  program  would  be  a  slenlflcant  de- 
parture from  the  principles  under  which  the 
federal-state  unemployment  insurance  svs- 
tem  has  served  us  well  for  over  40  years  This 
proooeal  appears  contrary  to  the  Adminis- 
tration s  stated  Intention  to  return  responsi- 
bilities to  the  states  In  order  to  better  serve 
local  needs. 

I  continue  to  quote  them: 

As  you  know,  the  reijular  benefit  programs 
are  administered  under  sUte  laws  which 
both  define  the  benefit  quallfyln-  require- 
ments and  the  conditions  under  which  they 

^L^f'^'^^''^  "^^  "•*«  ^  resDonslble 
m.^V,  .^'  ^°*«<=ln?  the  costs  of  these  bene- 
m«,t  »f  *.  !'"  currently  Include  require- 
ments that  claimants  be  available  for  and 
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obtain  employment  commensurate  with  his 
or  her  last  Job.  then  energies  are  directed 
toward  locating  other  types  of  suitable  work, 
which  may  pay  lower  wages. 

Automatic  referrals  to  low  and  minimum 
wage  Jobs  at  the  13th  week  essentially  short- 
circuits  the  States  opportunity  to  work  with 
the  claimant  and  to  seek  placement  oppor- 
tunities for  Individuals  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible commensurate  skill  and  wage  level.  The 
Impact  of  this  proposal  on  employers  should 
also  be  considered.  Many  employers  may  not 
wish  to  receive  referrals  of  Individuals  who 
are  overquallfled  for  Job  openings  Employ- 
ers who  do  hire  over-qualified  workers  may 
find  that  these  individuals  seek  other  Job 
opportunities  resulting  in  Increased  turn- 
over from  the  employer.  Finally,  we  should 
consider  the  overall  economic  Impact:  When 
lower  paying  Jobs  are  filled  with  higher 
skilled  Individuals,  those  with  lower  skill 
levels  are  faced  with  fewer  Job  opportuni- 
ties and  potentially  must  turn  to  welfare  or 
other  Income  maintenance  programs  for  sur- 
vival. 


That  is  a  critical  issue  because  the 
btates  that  are  now  carryin?  this  out 
presently  deal  with  this  problem  in  their 
OTO  fashion  and  I  think  quite  wisely  so 

I  am  contnuing  to  quote  now: 

H-r"w.*'*"°°'*-  •*^*'  '^*«  *»»»  determined 
definitions  of  suitable  work  which  reflect  that 
«Ute  s  labor  market  conditions,  the  views  of 
e^loyers  Who  finance  the  program,  and  the 
needs  of  the  workers  who  benefit  from  the 
program. 

Particularly  In  the  regular  benefits  pro- 
gram, the  theory  of  suitable  work  recognizes 
that  each  claimant  has  some  skliu  which 
were  utilized  during  the  period  of  employ- 
ment which  qualified  the  tadlvldual  to  re- 
ceive unemployment  insurance  beneflu 
states  determine  what  is  suitable  work  for 
an  Individual  claimant,  based  on  his  skim 
past  earnings,  the  local  labor  market  condi- 
tions, and  the  length  of  his  spell  of  unem- 
ployment,   states    attempt    to    provide    the 

1^^1'^'^.r"^'^  ^  job.  Which  ^u 
utilize  his  skills  and  which  wiu  pay  waeea 

m^t!f  ^.  'f '  •'°P»°y=>"t.  Thu  It^ 
meana  that  claimants  are  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue using  the  Skill,  Which  thef^ve  de- 
veloped  and   have  an   opportunity^   ef^ 

^eJ^  f?*f'  '*«'"  P""'"'"  When  It  becom^ 
Clear  that  a  claimant  wUl   not  be  able  to 


And  that  means  at  the  expense  of 
Government. 

The    Interstate    Conference    understands 
that  recommendations  to  modify  and  reduce 
benefit  outlays  In   the  regular  benefit  pro- 
grama   are   very   attractive  to   the   Congress 
when  the  Nation  faces  substantial  pressures 
to  balance  the  federal  budget.  However,  we 
would  only  point  out  that  the  inclusion  of 
state  unemployment  Insurance  trust  funds 
In  the  federal  unified  budget,  accomplished 
through  Executive  Order,  creates  an  artificial 
fund  availability.  The  state  unemployment 
Insurance     trust    funds,     financed    entirely 
through    each    states    employer    taxes,    are 
dedicated  solely  to  the  payment  of  regular 
unemployment  Insurance  benefits  to  quaU- 
fled  workers  In  each  state.  The  state  trust 
funds  cannot  be  utilized  for  any  other  pur- 
poses or  be  borrowed  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment or  other  states.  Therefore,  we  ur- 
gently request  that  the  Subcommittee  re- 
aflirm   the  basic   principles  of  the  federal- 
state    partnership    by    relectlng    proposals 
which  dlsruot  the  Integrity  of  the  regular 
unemployment  Insurance  programs  In  each 
state. 

Let  me  also  share  with  you  the  com- 
ments of  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Labor  on  this  proposal,  and  I  quote  them 
as  follows : 

ThU  proposal  is  highly  undesirable,  for 
several  reasons: 

This  requirement  represents  an  unprece- 
dented Intrusion  of  the  federal  government 
Into  an  area  that  has.  since  the  beginning 
of  the  unemployment  Insurance  program, 
been  left  to  the  states  This  extension  of 
federal  authority  runs  directly  counter  to  the 
commitment  of  the  new  administration  to 
reducln?  federal  control  and  plvlng  more 
autonomy  to  states  In  the  shaolng  of  pro- 
grams State  control  over  benefit  amounts, 
qualifying  requirements,  duration,  and  dis- 
qualification nrovislons  Is  essential  to  tailor- 
ing a  state  proftram  to  local  needs.  i»ny  fed- 
eral standards  In  this  area  will  necesarlly 
be  arbitrary  becaure  no  single  standard  can 
be  sensitive  to  conditions  In  all  52  unem- 
ployment Jurisdictions. 

This  prooosal  win  Imoose  tolerable  admin- 
istrative btirdens  on  state  Fmolovm-nt  Serv- 
ice agencies  without  providing  additional 
staff  support.  None  of  the  new  requirements 
can  be  effectively  enforced  without  addi- 
tional staff  to  enforce  them.  The  r«»8Ult 
will  be  a  mass  of  oanerwork  with  no  benefit 
to  claimants  or  employers. 

The  proposal  assumed  in  this  resolu- 
tion to  force  jobless  workers  to  take 
minimum  wage  jobs  after  13  weeks  of 
unemployment  strikes  at  the  very  heart 


of  the  philosophy  underlying  this  Na- 
tion's unemployment  insurance  system. 
The  unemployment  insurjuice  program, 
which  has  served  this  Nation  well  since 
its  inception,  is  designed  to  help  jobless 
workers  in  a  period  of  unemployment 
imtil  they  can  find  work  commensurate 
with  their  skills,  their  education,  their 
experience,  and  past  earnings  history. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  The  Senator's  15  minutes 
have  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  may  re- 
quire from  the  time  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

So  there  is  also  that  very  important 
aspect  to  consider  here,  which  is  really 
the  basic  human  aspect.  It  goes  to  the 
question  of  why  we  have  an  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  in  the  country 
in  the  first  place,  and  that  is  to  try  to 
be  of  assistance  to  workers,  to  tide  them 
over  through  these  economic  fluctuations 
in  our  economy. 

I  might  say,  too,  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  employers,  employers  who  put 
together  skilled  work  forces  in  their  own 
respective  areas  of  economic  activity,  if 
they  find  themselves  because  of  a  reces- 
sion or  some  other  problem  that  they 
have  to  lay  off  part  of  their  work  force, 
I  think  those  employers  are  entitled  to 
have  a  reasonable  period  of  time  in  which 
to  be  able  to  call  those  workers  back  and 
expect  that  those  workers  will  still  be 
there  ready  and  able  to  work. 

So,  in  a  sense,  I  think  this  amendment 
not  only  provides  a  degree  of  insurance 
for  the  workers  involved  and  for  their 
families,  but  as  well  for  the  companies 
and  for  the  employers  that  also  will  need 
to  try  to  keep  their  trained  and  skilled 
work  force  intact  until  the  economy  re- 
covers and  they  are  able  to  recall  these 
workers  and  get  them  back  on  the  job. 
So,  after  such  a  period  as  13  weeks,  to 
try  to  force  those  workers  into  a  mini- 
mum wage  job  ^d  displace  other  people 
really  makes  no  sense.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  the  worker,  in  the  first  instance:  it 
makes  no  sense  to  the  minimum  wage 
worker  who  is  going  to  be  knocked  out 
of  a  position,  and  it  makes  no  sense  for 
the  minimum  wage  employer  who  ends 
up  with  an  overquallfled  worker  taking 
that  job  and  who  might  not  be  around 
for  very  long,  who  might  leave  to  go 
somewhere  else  or  finally  try  to  find 
some  work  that  is  more  in  keeping  with 
his  own  lob  training  and  level  of  achieve- 
ment within  his  chosen  line  of  work. 

The  unemplojmient  compensation  sv.s- 
tem  has  served  as  an  investment  in  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  Nation's  work- 
ers and.  as  such,  it  is  an  investment  that 
has  been  every  bit  as  vital  as  invest- 
ments in  physical  p'ant  or  in  technology 
or  other  things  vital  to  enabling  us  to 
have  the  kind  of  very  complex  economy 
that  we  see  in  our  Nation  at  this  time. 
Once  a  highly  skilled  worker  would 
find  himself  or  herself  in  a  minimum 
wage  job.  as  a  requirement  of  law,  their 
ability  to  search  for  more  suitable  work 
would  be  greatly  diminished. 

To  ask  highly  skilled  workers  to  take 
minimum  wage  jobs  is  a  waste  of  our 
productive  capacity,  and  is  a  shortsight- 
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ed  policy  which  will  not  serve  our  Nation 
well  in  the  long  nm. 

Finally,  I  would  just  like  to  say  this. 
I  hope  we  never  get  to  the  point  in  this 
country  where  we  feel  that  we  had  to 
direct  a  punitive  response  at  workers 
who  have  been  laid  off  from  their  jobs. 
It  is  very  seldom  in  this  country  that 
somebody  is  laid  off  and  is  happy  about 
it  or  wants  to  be  laid  off.  I  know  the 
workers  in  my  State  who  are  laid  off 
more  than  anything  else  want  to  be  called 
back  to  work.  They  want  to  be  able  to 
go  back  to  work.  They  do  not  want  to 
be  receiving  unemployment  compensa- 
tion; they  do  not  want  to  be  receiving 
any  other  subsistence  benefit.  They  want 
to  go  back  to  work. 

In  the  auto  industry  today,  a  lot  of 
our  unemployment  is  due  to  Japanese 
imports  flooding  into  the  United  States. 
and  those  laid-off  auto  workers  are  not 
able  singlehandedly  to  stop  this.  But  un- 
til we  work  out  these  kinds  of  problems, 
we  ought  to  have  in  place  a  program 
where  those  workers  and  those  job  skills 
in  our  industrial  base  can  be  maintained 
as  a  national  asset,  something  that  this 
country  needs  not  just  in  time  of  war, 
when  it  is  absolutely  essential,  but  every 
bit  as  much  in  time  of  peace. 

So  I  hope  we  will  not  ever  get  to  the 
point  where  we  feel  that  those  workers 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  lost 
their  jobs  for  a  period  of  time,  that  some- 
how or  other  we  have  to  come  along  here 
and  impose  new  requirements  that  go 
beyond  anything  we  have  talked  about 
before,  and  which  are  arbitrary  and 
which  will  create  hardship  for  them.  I 
hope  we  can  resist  that  impulse. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  negative  impulse. 
I  think  it  would  be  counterproductive 
and  I  think  it  runs  exactly  contrary  to 
what  we  ought  to  be  doing  to  try  to  have 
a  sense  of  community  and  a  sense  of  con- 
nectivenesc  within  our  society  where  we 
help  each  other  and  we  try  to  go  for- 
ward as  a  Nation  of  individuals — 226 
million  of  us — recognizing  that  from 
time  to  time  if  people  are  in  diCBculty,  it 
makes  good  national  sense  to  help  them 
get  out  of  difficulty,  get  through  it  and 
get  back  on  their  feet  so  they  can  con- 
tinue to  produce  at  the  maximum  level 
for  the  well  being  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator  be 
good  enouerh  to  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts off  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Riegle,  which  would  restore 
these  funds. 

The  administration  proposed  and  the 
Budget  Committee  accepted  several  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  unemployment 
compensation  program,  which  would  save 
$580  million  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  $1.8 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Most  of  these  savings  are  achieved  by 
making  significant  changes  in  the  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits  program 
which  provides  13  additional  weeks  of 
imemployment  compensation  during  pe- 
riods of  particular  economic  difficulty. 
Under  present  law  when  the  national  rate 
of  insured   imemployment  reaches   4.5 


percent  the  extended  benefits  program  is 
activated  in  all  50  States. 

The  spending  reductions  which  have 
been  proposed  would  completely  elimi- 
nate the  national  trigger.  Furthermore, 
extended  benefits  would  be  triggered  on  a 
statewide  basis  only  when  the  increased 
unemployment  rate  reaches  6  percent. 

In  addition,  recipients  of  extended  ben- 
efits would  no  longer  be  counted  for  pur- 
poses of  calculatng  a  State's  insured  im- 
employment rate. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  these  pro- 
posals will  make  extended  benefit  assist- 
ance inaccessible  to  many  unemployed 
workers  who  are  legitimately  in  need  of 
aid. 

If  enacted,  almost  1  million  unem- 
ployed workers  will  lose  benefits  they 
would  otherwise  receive  and  only  seven 
States  will  continue  to  provide  extended 
benefits  coverage.  These  proposals  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  unem- 
ployed workers  simply  riding  the  system 
until  all  benefits  are  exhausted  before 
looking  for  work. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  this 
is  certainly  not  the  case — a  fact  that  is 
demonstrated  whenever  employers  an- 
nounce that  they  are  accepting  applica- 
tions for  work.  In  city  after  city  hun- 
dreds and  sometimes  thousands  of 
people  line  up  just  to  make  out  an  ap- 
plication for  100  or  200  job  vacancies. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  people  who  do  not 
return  to  work  simply  cannot  find  jobs. 

But  as  disturbing  as  I  find  these 
changes  in  the  extended  benefit  pro- 
gram I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
provision  which  this  amendment  seeks 
to  eliminate.  That  proposal  would  re- 
quire persons  receiving  benefits  for  more 
than  13  weeks  to  accept  jobs  paying  no 
more  than  the  value  of  the  benefits  they 
are  receiving  or  the  minimum  wage. 

As  the  Washington  Post  noted  earlier 
this  week,  this  proposal  would  force 
workers  into  less  skilled  jobs  thereby 
lowering  their  productivity  and  pushing 
unskilled  workers  out  of  work  alto- 
gether. 

Moreover  it  will  impose  a  Federal 
standard  on  what  is  now  an  entirely 
State  supported  program. 

All  States  already  take  into  account 
the  length  of  an  individual's  employ- 
ment in  determining  the  suitability  of 
any  job  offer. 

As  the  period  of  unemployment 
lengthens,  claimants  are  generally  ex- 
pected to  lower  their  expectations.  Ad- 
ditional requirements,  if  they  are  not 
simply  redundant,  would  compel  recip- 
ients to  acreot  jobs  that  even  State 
officials  would  presently  not  require 
them  to  accept,  placing  such  a  burden 
on  both  the  unemployed  worker  and  the 
State  employment  services  is  both  un- 
necessary and  (Hierous. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  raising  this  issue  and  for  the  presen- 
tation that  he  has  made  here  today.  I 
would  like  to  just  ask  him  whether,  from 
his  own  study  of  the  issue,  he  would  agree 
with  me  that,  if  this  amendment  goes 
into  effect,  effectively  what  we  are  doing 
is  probably  forcing  out  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket the  opportunity  for  lesser  skilled  in- 
dividuals out  of  the  labor  market  en- 
tirely while  at  the  same  time  lowering  the 


productivity  of  skilled  workers.  I  think 
this  is  obvious.  But  actually  we  are  clos- 
ing down  the  opportunities  for  new  en- 
tries into  the  job  market,  whether  they 
be  young  workers  or  teenage  workers  or 
whether  they  be  the  women  who  have 
come  into  the  job  market  in  recent  times. 
I  am  just  wondering  whether  the  Sena- 
tor has  reviewed  that  as  well  as  the  other 
excellent  points  that  he  has  made. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  WeU,  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor makes  an  important  point  here.  And 
that  is  that  many  of  the  individuals  who 
are  having  the  hardest  time  making  their 
way  into  the  labor  force  today  are  com- 
ing in  at  entry  level,  minimum  wace 
jobs.  It  is  obvious  that  if  highly  skilled 
and  highly  trained  workers  are  forced  to 
take  those  jobs  away  from  them  that 
these  newly  entering  workers  at  the  low- 
est skills  levels  are  obviously  going  to  be 
forced  not  only  out  of  those  jobs  and  out 
of  that  chance  for  job  training,  but  in 
many  cases  are  going  to  be  forced  on 
welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  recently  held 
hearings  in  the  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee OTi  the  youth  subminimum  wage. 
The  Senator  was  present  during  those 
hearings  and  I  thought  made  an  excel- 
lent point  when  he  pointed  out  that  70 
percent  of  the  minimum  wage  jobs  are 
now  held  by  older  workers,  or  workers 
that  are  over  21  years  of  age  and  that 
most  of  these  workers  have  families  to 
provide  for. 

In  other  words,  we  have  one  group  of 
individuals  who  are  trying  to  provide  for 
their  families  who  will  be  under  pressure 
from  more  skilled  individuals  who  will 
probably  replace  these  individuals  unless 
we  adopt  the  Senator's  amendment. 
Therefore,  we  delude  ourselves  if  we 
think  we  are  going  to  be  saving  the  tax- 
payer much  money  under  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  because,  as  the  Senator 
outlined,  we  will  force  those  individuals 
with  lesser  skills  to  accept  welfare  and 
food  stamps  and  all  of  the  other  social 
programs. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  would  respond  by  say- 
ing that  one  of  the  things  that  troubles 
me  most  is  that  I  cannot  see  how  the 
country  can  come  out  ahead  financially 
with  this  proposal.  And  I  think,  with  the 
reasons  that  the  Senator  has  just  cited,  it 
is  much  more  likely  that  the  country  as 
a  whole  will  come  out  behind  with  this 
proposal.  Because  of  that,  I  wonder  why 
it  is  being  suggested. 

That  is  why  I  raise  this  concern  that 
it  almost  appears  that  it  is  a  punitive 
requirement  that  is  actually  being  used 
to  almost  punish,  if  you  will,  workers 
that  have  been  forced  out  of  their  jobs. 
And  I  hope  that  is  not  the  motive,  but 
one  starts  to  wonder,  because  the  eco- 
nomics do  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  furthermore,  we 
in  the  Human  Resources  Committee,  tn 
our  dav  of  listen' ng  to  those  that  would 
be  affected  by  some  of  these  budget  cuts, 
heard  from  two  unemployed  individuals, 
one  an  auto  worker  and  another  a  ma- 
chinist, who  had  been  earning  well  above 
the  minimum  wage. 

They  indicated  that  thev  themselves 
are  prepared  to  take  any  job  in  order  to 
provide  for  their  family  but  many  com- 
panies won't  hire  them  because  if  they 
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get  called  back  to  their  old  Job  they  will 
leave.  So  they  get  caught  between  a  rock 
and  a  hard  place.  For  instance,  if  this 
amendment  goes  into  effect,  they  would 
be  required  to  take  that  job.  But  the  em- 
ployer does  not  desire  to  take  that  in- 
dividual because  the  employer  under- 
stands that  the  new  employee  will  return 
to  his  or  her  former  job  if  it  becomes 
available  since  it  is  a  higher  paying,  more 
highly  skilled  job.  Therefore,  the  policy 
the  administration  proposes  will  put  a 
squeeze  on  the  individual  as  well  as  on 
the  employer. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Well,  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that,  as  it  is  now,  every  State  Is 
free  to  tailor  their  respcmse  to  their  own 
particular  circumstances. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  we  are  circum- 
venting that  prerogative  in  this  case. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Absolutely.  This  becomes 
a  Federal  preemption,  butting  right  into 
the  States  and  telling  the  States  what  is 
best  for  them,  which  seems  to  me  to  rim 
exactly  contrary  to  what  the  other  things 
are  we  are  hearing  which  is  to  the  effect 
that  we  ought  to  let  States  have  some 
flexibility  and  have  some  room,  to  try  to 
tailor  these  things  to  fit  their  own  unique 
circumstances. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  WeU.  I  think  that  is 
a  very  valid  point. 

I  listened  to  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  morning  meUdng 
that  point  on  issue  after  issue  with  re- 
gards to  health  care.  Here  we  find,  in 
the  siftemoon,  the  administration  is  ef- 
fectively usurping  the  States'  preroga- 
tives in  this  area. 

I  commend  the  Senator  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  contribution  and  for  his 
leadership  in  the  area  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  and  I  think  that  the  points  he 
has  raised  here  go  right  to  the  heart  of 
this  matter.  I  hope  that  all  of  our  col- 
leagues that  are  listening  to  this  debate 
will  weigh  these  things  carefully. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  time  to  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Levih,  from  the  time 
on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigfin. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  Senator  Ruglt's  amendment  to 
reduce  the  savings  in  this  year's  recon- 
ciliation instructions.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee assimies  this  savings  would  come 
about  by  requiring  the  work  test  for 
those  on  imemployment  compensation 
after  13  weeks. 

Most  States  require  that  a  worker  re- 
ceiving unemployment  Insurance  accept 
suitable  emplojrment,  if  offered.  Suitable 
employment  is  usually  defined  as  a  job 
In  the  recipient's  customary  occupation. 
That  is  a  fair  requirement.  It  seeks  to  get 
the  worker  back  into  the  work  force  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  a  position  for  which 
he  or  she  has  been  trained  and  for  which 
the  individual  has  the  necessary 
experience. 


The  administration  and  the  Budget 
Committee  seek  to  redefine  "suitable  em- 
ployment" as  that  which  pays  gross 
wages  equal  to  at  least  the  higher  of  the 
minimum  wage  or  the  unemployment 
benefit.  Practically,  that  means  that 
many  unemployed  workers  will  be  forced 
to  accept  employment  after  13  weeks  at 
a  salfury  near  or  at  the  minimiun  wage. 
This  is  an  unfair  requirement. 

My  first  objection  to  this  proposal  is 
that  it  is  an  unwarranted  Federal  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  State  govern- 
ment. 

This  has  already  been  discussed  by  my 
colleagues  from  Massachusetts  and 
Michigan. 

The  individual  States  set  the  stand- 
ard for  the  regular  imemployment  bene- 
fit program.  The  Federal  role  is  limited 
to  the  extended  benefits  program  and 
unless  we  are  to  accept  a  federahzation 
of  the  unemployment  insurance  system, 
we  should  continue  to  let  the  States  set 
the  standards  for  the  regular  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program.  My  second  ob- 
jection is  that  we  do  not  want  to  hastily 
force  people  out  of  the  occupations  for 
which  they  have  been  trained.  One  of 
the  tenets  of  the  system  is  to  maintain 
the  availabihty  of  a  trained  group  of 
workers  until  there  is  a  recovery  in  the 
industry  or  the  individual's  employer  is 
ready  to  call  the  person  back  to  work. 
To  require  a  skilled  tool  and  die  maker 
to  hast'ly  take  a  job  in  a  fast  food  res- 
taurant at  the  minimum  wage  makes  no 
sense  at  all.  It  will  force  that  person 
prematurely  to  pick  up  stakes  and  to 
look  for  work  for  which  he  or  she  has 
been  trained. 

In  that  regard,  this  assumption  by  the 
Budget  Committee  and  by  the  adminis- 
tration is  anticommunity  because  it  will 
force  people  prematurely  to  leave  their 
own  communities,  to  pick  up  stakes,  to 
move  their  families  in  a  search  for  work 
for  which  they  are  qualified.  A  perscm 
who  has  been  a  skilled  tool  and  die  maker 
cannot  make  a  mortgage  payment  un- 
der a  minimum  wage.  They  cannot  stay 
around  at  a  minimum  wage  job.  They 
must  leave,  with  all  of  the  upset  that 
that  represents  in  terms  of  community 
stability. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  Senator  Riegle's 
amendment.  We  should  let  the  States 
run  their  programs  in  the  manner  which 
they  have  historically  been  able  to  do. 
We  should  not  force  a  worker  premature- 
ly into  a  job  for  which  they  are  unsuited 
while  they  are  waiting  to  return  to  their 
previous  job.  We  should  not  interfere 
with  the  job  search  of  a  person  who  needs 
the  extra  weeks  to  locate  a  position  for 
which  he  or  she  Is  trained.  Finally,  we 
should  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the 
problem  in  our  country  right  now  is  that 
we  have  8  million  persons  unemployed 
and  what  we  should  be  doing  is  training 
those  persons  for  useful  lives  and  pro- 
viding jobs  that  will  be  productive  to 
them  and  society. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  during 


the  course  of  his  remarks  on  this  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  Michigan  said  he 
could  not  see  how  we  could  possibly  be 
ahead  as  a  nation  by  passage  of  the  rec- 
onciliation resolution  In  the  form  In 
which  it  appears  before  you.  It  Is  per- 
haps that  inability  to  foresee  the  effects 
of  the  programs  which  have  been  adopted 
over  the  last  dozen  years  or  so  which  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  economic 
morass  in  which  we  find  our  country 
today,  with  overwhelming  inflation  and 
with  the  lack  of  any  growth  In  produc- 
tivity In  our  economy,  which  Is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  unemployment  which 
nom'nallv  th's  amendment  is  designed 
to  deal  with. 

We  are  speaking  here  of  an  amend- 
ment which  will  cost  a  quarter  million 
dollars,  coupled  with  what  must  be  at 
least  dozens  of  other  similar  amend- 
ments proposed  during  the  course  of  the 
last  week,  some  of  which  would  cost 
more  and  some  of  which  would  cost  less, 
but  the  total  of  wh'ch  would  verv  clearly 
subvert  completely  the  economic  recov- 
ery program  wh'ch  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
current Resolution  9. 

I  believe  we  can  tell  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  the  other  Members  of  this 
body  exactly  what  we  propose  to  do.  We 
propose,  through  this  resolution  and 
through  the  balance  of  the  economic  re- 
covery program  with  which  this  body 
will  be  dealing  in  the  course  of  the  next 
2  or  3  months,  to  create  the  kind  of 
growth  and  opportunity  In  this  society 
which  will  reduce  unemployment,  and 
reduce  it  without  the  excuse  that  we  can- 
not force  or  require  an  individual  to  take 
a  position  other  than  a  position  for  all 
practical  purposes  identical  to  that 
which  he  has  lost.  For  every  individual 
who  legitimately  is  a  full-time  partici- 
pant in  the  work  force,  and  who  legiti- 
mately wants  only  a  position  identical 
to  that  wh'ch  he  has  already  had.  there 
are  many  who  are  entitled  to  unemploy- 
ment insurance  under  present  programs 
simplv  as  a  result  of  what  is  con>i>tentlv 
and  constantlv  a  part-time  or  seasonal 
position,  which  cannot  be  duplicated  in 
the  marketplace  no  matter  how  success- 
ful our  econcHny  Is. 

It  has.  in  many  professions  and  many 
occupations,  simply  been  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  supnlementary  benefits  of 
particular  kinds  of  emplovment  that  un- 
employment insurance  is  available  for 
an  extended  period  of  time  after  a  par- 
ticular season  is  over,  and  when  no  such 
jobs  are  available  to  anyone  under  any 
set  of  circumstances. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
program  on  unemployment  insurance, 
taken  as  a  whole,  has  three  additional 
elements  in  it  not  attacked  by  this 
amendment,  at  least  one  other  of  which 
is  directed  at  th's  temporary  or  seascHial 
type  of  employment. 

In  any  event,  this  set  of  ideas  will  not 
force  an  employer  to  hire  a  person  too 
skilled  for  the  position  which  is  offered. 
Nothing  in  the  proposal  which  is  being 
submitted  to  the  Finance  Committee  will 
affect  the  emnloyer's  right  in  any  respect 
whatsoever.  If  they  fear  that  a  given 
individual  will  stay  with  them  for  only  a 
few  weeks  and  then  leave  for  other  em- 
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ployment,  they  need  not  hire  him  in  the 
first  place. 

This  is  directed  at  the  employee  and 
says  to  him,  it  seems  to  me  quite  reason- 
ably, "After  13  weeks  you  must  seek  some 
other  reasonable  form  of  employment, 
not  necessarily  at  the  minimum  wage  but 
at  the  minimum  wage  or  at  a  percentage 
of  your  previous  salary,  whichever  hap- 
pens to  be  higher."  It  will  not  take  peo- 
ple who  earn  $12  or  $14  an  hour  and  re- 
quire them  to  work  at  the  minimum 
wage. 

It  will  not  remove  their  unemployment 
Insursmce  benefits  if  no  position  is  avail- 
able to  them  after  13  weeks,  if  an  em- 
ployer does  not,  in  fact,  want  to  hire 
them. 

It  will  simply  say  that  we  are  going  to 
have  greater  incentives  to  work  than  we 
have  had  in  the  pstst  by  saying  that  an 
individual  after  13  weeks  must  seek 
more  than  precisely  the  equivalent  of  the 
position  which  he  previously  held. 

Many  people  will  not  even  seek  such 
employment.  They  will  prefer  to  go  off 
unemployment  insurance  entirely  be- 
cause they  have  always  designed  their 
position  as  a  part-time  or  as  a  seasonal 
position. 

We  must  think  differently  in  the  future 
if  we  are  to  cause  real  economic  recovery 
in  this  country.  We  cannot  simply  excuse 
all  of  the  policies  of  the  past.  If  the 
policies  which  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  advocating  could  bring  us  out  of 
a  double-digit  inflation,  could  provide  for 
economic  growth,  I  say,  Mr.  President, 
they  would  already  have  done  so. 

They  have  not  done  so.  It  is  time  to 
try  something  different,  something  which 
provides  a  stronger  work  incentive,  some- 
thing which  provides  employers  with  a 
greater  choice  than  they  have  at  the 
present  time,  something  that  will  lead  to 
economic  recovery  in  this  country  and 
not  simply  the  payment  of  additional 
benefits. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  I  wonder 
If  I  might  request  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
this  amendment?  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflBcient  second?  TTiere  Is  a  suCBclent 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that,  out  of  accom- 
modation to  a  Member  on  the  majority 
side,  there  is  no  desire  for  a  vote  at  this 
particular  moment.  May  I  have  some 
time  yielded  to  me  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  may 
need. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  minority 
leader  very  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to  vote  against 
passage  of  the  Senate  budget  reconcili- 
ation resolution.  I  feel  I  have  no  other 
choice.  The  people  of  our  Nation  mav 
have  voted  last  November  to  cut  back 
Federal  spending  to  eliminate  fraud  and 
waste,  to  curb  the  Federal  bureaucrat, 
or  to  put  a  cap  on  inflation.  I  believe 
that  did. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  they 
voted  for  a  cruel  abandonment  of  Amer- 
ica's commitment  Indeed.  America's  obli- 
gation to  help  those  most  in  need. 


This  resolution  constitutes  a  cruel 
abandonment.  It  needs  to  be  called  Just 
that.  If  we  Democrats  do  not  call  it  that, 
who  will?  If  we  Democrats  do  not  onxise 
it,  who  wiU? 

The  component  parts  of  this  resolution 
reflect  a  poUtical  philosophy  so  far  to 
the  radical  right  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  mainstream  Democrats  and  moderate 
Republicans  to  embrace  it.  Despite  our 
common  commitment  to  severe  fiscal  re- 
straint. 

Mr.  President,  long  before  the  begin- 
ning of  budget  consideration,  I  said  pub- 
licly that  I  favored  cutbacks  in  Govern- 
ment spending  in  an  effort  to  help  curb 
inflation,  and  that  I  expected  to  support 
a  budget  reasonably  close  to  the  dollar 
figure  proposed  by  President  Reagan. 

But  I  said  that  to  win  mv  vote,  the 
budget  would  have  to  insure  that  the  ax 
fell  so  as  not  to  hurt  inordinately  and 
inhumanely  people  who  were  bound,  in 
any  case,  to  te  hurt  by  cutbacks  in  Gov- 
ernment programs — people  like  chil- 
dren, the  elderly  or  handicapped  per- 
sons, veterans,  people  who  depend  on 
the  Government  for  their  well-being  and 
often  for  survival  itself. 

The  so-called  safety  net  under  the 
administration's  budget  cuts,  as  they 
came  to  the  floor,  was  dangerously 
frayed  and  threadbare. 

It  had  wide,  gaping  holes  through 
which  many  thousands — perhaps  mil- 
lions— of  luckless  Americans  may  fall. 

It  was  a  safety  net  that  was  poten- 
tially hazardous  to  the  Nation's  health. 

It  still  is. 

Most  Senate  Democrats,  with  the  help 
of  a  few  Republicans,  attempted  to  re- 
work some  of  the  ragged,  raveled 
threads  of  the  not-so-safe  social  safety 
net  and  to  reweave  those  wide-open 
holes. 

We  tried  to  reduce  the  cuts  in  social 
security.  We  got  shot  down. 

We  tried — three  times — to  reduce  the 
cuts  in  veterans  health  programs.  We 
got  shot  down. 

We  tried  to  reduce  the  cuts  in  school 
lunches  and  other  children's  food  pro- 
grams. We  got  shot  down. 

We  tried  to  reduce  the  cuts  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  and  In 
grants  to  needy  college  students.  We  got 
shot  down. 

We  tried  to  reduce  the  cuts  in  com- 
munity health  centers.  We  got  shot 
down. 

We  tried  to  reduce  the  cuts  in  mass 
transit.  We  got  shot  down. 

We  tried  to  reduce  the  cuts  in  urban 
development  action  grants  so  as  to  stln> 
ulate  private  investment  in  urban  slums. 
We  got  shot  down. 

We  tried  to  reduce  cuts  in  programs 
to  conserve  energy  by  weatherizing 
homes.  We  got  shot  down. 

We  tried  to  reduce  the  cuts  In  pro- 
grams to  help  low-income  people  pay 
high  fuel  bills.  We  got  shot  down. 

We  tried  to  reduce  cuts  in  school  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  children.  We 
got  shot  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  tried  to 
cut  Government  spending — for  example, 
when  we  offered  an  amendment  cutting 
such    nonessentials    as    office    supplies. 


travel  and  filmmaking — we  still  got  shot 
down. 

We  even  got  shot  down  trying  to  help 
President  Reagan  get  back  the  money 
he  wants  to  build  up  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserves  the  Nation  needs  for  lie 
economic  and  miUtary  security. 

And  we  even  got  shot  down  when  we 
offered  an  amendment  that  would  not 
have  changed  spending  totals  in  any  sig- 
nificant degree  but  would  have  provided 
a  far  more  balanced  energy  program  per- 
mitting more  emphasis  on  solar,  geo- 
thermal,  synthetic,  and  other  alternative 
fuels  and  proportionately  less  on  over- 
funded  nuclear  energy. 

It  is  clear  Mr.  President,  that  not  all 
of  these  programs  could  have  been  saved 
from  the  ruthless  purge  without  violat- 
ing the  overall  spending  target  estab- 
lished by  the  President  and  accepted  by 
virtually  every  Senator. 

It  is  clear  that  several  could  have 
been  spared  within,  or  very  close  to,  the 
target  figure. 

So,  when  one  amendment  was  shot 
down,  we  offered  another  in  hope  that 
we  would  eventually  strike  a  responsive 
chord  in  hardened  Republican  hearts. 

We  never  did. 

The  Republican  rule  was:  Do  not 
change  anything. 

And  Republican  rigidity  won  the  day. 

So  some  of  us  voted  for  a  good  many 
more  amendments  than  was  our  original 
intention,  and  the  cumulative  total  of 
their  costs  is  no  valid  measure  of  our 
commitment  to  reducing  the  gap  between 
spending  and  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  the  Republican  victory 
mav  be  a  costly  victory  for  the  Nation. 

Republican  leaders,  whipping  their 
troops  into  lock-.step  conformity,  refused 
anv  accommodation,  any  compromise 
that  might  have  brought  about  truly  non- 
partisan support  for  much  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

The  Republicans  were  well  disciplined. 

But  perhaps  they  were  also  frightened. 

Perhaps  they  were  fearful  that  if  they 
lost  one  vote,  they  might  lose  a  fiock  of 
votes.  And  what  they  apparently  wanted 
was  a  RepubUcan — not  a  bipartisan — 
budget. 

TbaX  is  where  we  are  at  the  moment. 
Mr.  President. 

The  people's  hopes  now  rest  with  the 
House,  fortunately  stlD  In  Democratic 
hands,  and  then  with  the  conference  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate. 

I  hape,  and,  indeed,  except,  that  in  the 
end,  a  reconcihation  resolution  will  come 
to  the  Senate  floor  that  I  can  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not,  as  our  distin- 
guished leader  has  suggested,  view  the 
defeat  suffered  in  amendment  after 
amendment  on  this  floor  as  defeats  for 
Democrats.  I  view  them,  in  the  words 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  as  defeats  for  children,  for  sen- 
ior citizens,  for  handicapped  people,  for 
working  men  and  women,  and  for 
worthy  projects  like  rapid  transit  and 
health  care,  and  for  veterans.  Veterans 
were  among  those  who  suffered  the 
worst  and  most  startling  defeats,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  fnmi  Nevada 
points  out. 

Mr.  President,  once  our  spending  com- 
mitments for  fiscal  1981  have  been  fl- 
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nally  made,  and  we  have  a  budget  with 
spending  recommendations  for  fiscal 
1982,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  make 
Intelligent  decisions  on  the  matter  of  tax 
cuts. 

I  support  a  number  of  productivity 
tax  Incentives — reduced  capital  gains 
taxes,  a  rollover  for  capital  gains,  ac- 
celerated depreciation  for  buildings,  ma- 
chinery and  vehicles,  larger  tax  exemp- 
tions for  savings  and  investments, 
research  tax  credits. 

But  I  have  said  repeatedly  that  I  flat- 
ly oppose  a  3-year  across-the-board  10- 
percent  cut  in  individual  income  taxes 
as  too  inflationary. 

I  support  a  1-year  tax  cut  that  would 
average  out  to  around  10  percent,  re- 
vised to  provide  a  bigger  tax  break  for 
middle  and  low  incomes  and  less  for  the 
upper  brackets. 

We  need  to  help  offset  other  tax  in- 
creases and  to  ease  some  of  the  burden 
of  inflation  on  the  less  wealthy. 

But  I  am  prepared  to  oppose  even  a 
1-year  10-percent  cut  in  favor  of  some 
lesser  percentage  if  we  face  an  appreci- 
able Increase  in  Government  spending — 
either  because  of  add-ons  in  the  course 
of  the  budget  process  or,  as  is  very  likely, 
because  the  administration's  economic 
projections  prove  out  to  be  as  overly  op- 
timistic as  most  of  us  believe  them  to  be. 
Fighting  inflation,  not  cutting  taxes, 
must  remain  our  No.  1  goal. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
confess  to  a  certain  degree  of  puzzle- 
ment over  the  long  speech  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California,  in 
which  he  joined  a  number  of  what 
seemed  to  be  inconsistent  arguments. 

First,  the  point  that,  in  general  terms, 
he  agreed  with  the  President's  program 
for  cuts  in  the  Federal  budget,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  he,  I  believe,  has 
voted  for  every  increase  in  Federal 
spending  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
the      last      week      of      debate      here, 

coupled 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  have  not  voted  for 
every  increase.  I  voted  for  a  number,  as 
I  stated,  not  for  all. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  will  withdraw  that 
comment.  I  will  say  that  he  voted  for 
a  significant  number  of  such  increases, 
although  many  of  his  companions  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  have  voted,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  for  all  of  them. 

He  then  points  out  at  the  end  that  he 
believes  that  the  economic  projections 
of  the  administration  are  too  rosy :  that. 
In  fact,  we  will  not  recover  as  rapidly  as 
the  administration  hopes  from  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  we  face  at  the  present  time. 
If  that  is  the  case,  he  and  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  should  have  been 
advocating  more  cuts  rather  than  fewer 
cuts  in  the  Federal  budget  in  order  to 
bring  closer  the  day  on  which  our  budg- 
et will  be  balanced  and  we  would  not  put 
pressure  on  the  economy  with  tremen- 
dous deficits. 

Yet,  so  far.  the  only  proposed  "cuts" — 

and  I  put  that  word  in  quotation  marks 

which  have  been  argued  sieniflcantly 
from  the  other  side  are  ones  which  they 
would  have  laughed  at  a  year  ago.  be- 
cause they  do  not  involve  programs  at 
all    general  matters,  not  directed  to  the 


jurisdiction  of  any  committee,  on  travel 
or  the  like,  which  certainly  will  be  cut 
substantially  by  this  administration: 
picking  flgiires  out  of  the  air  for  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse,  for  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  and  the  like. 
The  position  simply,  is  inconsistent. 

This  is  a  difficult  process.  It  is  not  a 
process  which  anyone  on  this  siJe  of 
the  aisle  likes  any  better  than  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  But 
if  we  are  to  change  America's  direction, 
we  must  take  tough  votes  on  real  pro- 
grams. We  have  been  willing  to  do  so  to 
a  great  extent.  Many  others  on  that 
side  have  not,  and  yet  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  gone  far  enough,  in  their 
general  speechmaklng. 

I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  we  have 
gone  far  enough.  I  do  not  like  many  of 
the  votes  that  I  feel  I  have  been  required 
to  cast  during  the  course  of  the  last  4 
or  5  days,  but  I  do  believe  that  all  of 
them  have  been  necessary  if  we  are  to 
have  the  economic  recovery  we  so  great- 
ly need  in  this  Nation,  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide job  opportunities,  real  job  oppor- 
tunities, in  the  private  sector  for  the 
people  of  this  country.  If  we  are  to  bring 
inflation  under  control  for  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time  on  this 
amendment,  if  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
is  prepared  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU 
take  a  moment  on  the  resolution  to  re- 
spond, and  then  the  Senator  who  offered 
the  amendment  is  prepared  to  yield  back 
his  time.  I  wish  to  respond  briefly  to  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  who  is  a  new  and  re- 
markably effective  Member  of  this  body, 
and  I  am  delighted  that  he  is  with  us. 
I  am  pleased  to  engage  in  a  brief  col- 
loquy with  him. 

If  the  projections  of  the  administration 
are  off  in  terms  of  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  the  economy.  I  believe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  we  should  look  to  change  in 
what  is  presently  proposed  with  respect 
to  the  tax  cuts.  I  believe  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  make  10  percent  tax  cuts,  particu- 
larly not  over  3  years,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  widened  deficit  as  a  consequence 
of  that  cut  and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
situation  affecting  the  economy. 

In  regard  to  fraud,  waste,  and  other 
abuses  of  a  like  nature,  we  heard  a  great 
deal  about  that  in  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paigns last  fall,  and  it  sounded  as  if 
there  were  huge  savings  to  be  made  in 
relation  to  rooting  those  things  out  of 
Government. 

We  were  told  of  high  percentages  that 
would  have  led  to  saving  $13  billion  to 
$18  billion  when  projected  into  the  budg- 
et, in  terms  of  elimination  of  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse.  Now  it  is  narrowed 
down  to  much  smaller  figures,  something 
like  $6.8  billion  that  may  or  may  not  be 
rooted  out  by  focusing  on  that  problem. 
We  are  simply  endeavoring  to  assist  the 
Republicans  in  sticking  to  their  cam- 
paign promises  and  fulfilling  them.  When 
we  offer  amendments  designed  to  do  that, 
they  are  rejected  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  from  the  present  majority  side  of  the 
aisle  in  this  body,  which  leads  to  some 
wonderment  about  the  statements   we 


heard  so  freely  during  the  campaign  last 
year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
our  disagreements  are  best  exemplified 
by  that  last  set  of  comments. 

We  believe  that  after  constant  in- 
creases in  the  real  rate  of  taxation 
foisted  on  the  American  people  by  the 
combination  of  infiation  with  the  gradu- 
ated Income  tax.  It  is  very  definitely  time 
to  cut  taxes,  and  to  cut  taxes  substan- 
tially, and  that  no  single  step  can  do 
more  to  renew  our  growth  of  productiv- 
ity in  this  society. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  which  we  are  debating  would 
require  the  States  after  13  weeks  of  un- 
employment to  disqualify  a  worker  who 
refuses  virtually  any  job,  regardless  of 
whether  the  job  is  suitable  for  the 
worker.  This  proposal  radically  changes 
both  the  standards  of  the  current  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance system. 

The  unemployment  insurance  system 
is  not  designed  as  a  welfare  system.  In- 
stead, its  purpose  is  to  provide  wage  in- 
surance to  help  workers  who  become  un- 
employed until  they  can  find  suitable 
work.  There  is  a  strong  interest  in  help- 
ing that  worker  find  work  to  which  he  or 
she  is  suited  because  in  such  a  job  the 
worker  is  likely  to  maintain  a  long-terra 
commitment  to  such  work,  thereby  in- 
creasing productivity. 

Those  who  seek  to  change  the  law 
and  impose  this  Federal  requirement  on 
the  States  apparently  believe  that  it  is 
too  easy  for  an  individual  to  collect  im- 
employment  insurance  under  State  law. 
While  there  are  problems  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  law  due  to  under- 
funding  and  enforcement  difficulties,  the 
State  laws  themselves  are  adequate  to 
insure  that  unemoloyment  insurance 
benefits  do  go  to  those  who  are  involun- 
tarily unemployed.  .The  State  laws  do 
require  the  claimant  to  be  available  for 
work,  they  do  require  the  claimant  to  be 
actively  seeking  work,  and  they  do  re- 
quire disqualification  from  benefits  if  the 
individual  involuntarily  leaves  work  or 
is  discharged  for  misconduct. 

This  proposed  change  in  State  laws 
will  only  punish  tho;e  unemployed  indi- 
viduals who  are  looking  for  productive, 
suitable  work  and  it  will  not  deny  bene- 
fits to  those  persons  who  fraudulently 
convince  the  local  employment  service 
that  they  are  looking  for  any  work  at  all. 
The  second  major  reason  why  this 
amendment  to  restore  funds  should  be 
adopted  is  because  the  proposal  to  change 
State  laws  would  undermine  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  unemployment  insurance 
system. 

The  unemployment  insurance  program 
was  first  set  up  as  a  Federal  and  State 
system  in  1935  for  three  major  reasons. 

First,  the  drafters  of  the  legislation 
were  concerned  that  the  constitutipn- 
ality  of  a  wholly  Federal  system  might 
not  be  ur'he'd  bv  the  Supreme  Court, 
second,  the  drafters  wanted  to  form  a 
system  which  would  allow  for  flexibility 
and    experimentation,    and    third,    the 


drafters  of  the  unemployment  insurance 
system  recognized  that  the  protection  of 
workers  was,  at  that  time,  a  traditional 
function  of  the  States. 

Over  the  past  46  years,  the  system  has 
worked  well  in  allowing  the  States  to 
form  their  State  insurance  programs 
with  minimal  guidance  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Unemployment  in  the  1980's  is  surely 
a  national  problem  and  we  may  need  a 
national  Federal  policy  in  dealing  with 
it,  but  we  should  not  attempt  to  impose 
a  not-too-well  thought  out  Federal 
policy  on  State  programs  which  are 
funded  with  State  moneys.  Even  those 
such  as  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
who  favor  the  idea  behind  the  suitable 
work  requirement  are  reluctant  to  sup- 
port that  idea  when  It  is  enforced 
through  a  Federal  benefit  requirement. 
We  must  not  make  this  major  departure 
from  the  philosophy  underlying  the  cur- 
rent unemployment  insurance  program 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  to  restore  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  so  the  Federal  requirement  will 
not  be  necessary. • 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  in- 
tent to  vote  against  the  amendment  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  RiEGLE.  I  vote  against  the 
amendment  because  it  contains  no  off- 
set for  the  budgetary  savings  it  would 
sacrifice.  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  how- 
ever, that  my  vote  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  unqualified  support  for  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  on  unemployment 
benefits. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  worked  to  enact  cost-saving  reforms 
of  the  extended  benefits  program  of  un- 
employment compensation.  Indeed,  last 
session,  I  was  joined  by  a  majority  of 
my  coUeagues  in  this  Chamber  in  enact- 
ing a  reasonable  work  requirement  for 
the  federaUy  funded  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits  program.  I  am  ex- 
tremely reluctant,  however,  to  apply  a 
similar  standard  to  regular  unemploy- 
ment benefits  which  are  the  province  of 
State  governments.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  States  rights  should  be  re- 
spected. 

In  the  next  few  months,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  pursuant  to  the  recon- 
ciliation instructions  in  this  resolution 
WiU  act  upon  the  specific  budget  reduc- 
tions proposed  by  the  administration  I 
want  to  approach  those  proposals  with 
an  open  mind  and  at  that  time,  I  will 
urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Finance  Com- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bosch wiTz) .  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 


IRoUcall  Vote  No. 

■72  Leg.] 

TEAS — 38 

Bauciu 

Port 

Melcher 

Blden 

Olenn 

Uetzenbaum 

Bradley 

Hart 

Mitchell 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Burdick 

Hetnz 

PeU 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Pryor 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Cbaree 

Rlegle 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Saaser 

Dlxoa 

Lertn 

Tsongaa 

Dodd 

Mathlas 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Matsunaga 
NAYS— 60 

Abdnar 

Oold  water 

Nunn 

Andrews 

'  Gorton 

Packwood 

Armstrong 

Orasaley 

Percy 

Baker 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bentun 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Boren 

Hawklna 

Quayle 

Boschwltz 

Hayakawa 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Rudman 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Ho.llnira 

Schmitt 

ChUes 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Cohen 

Johniiton 

Staffort 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

fctennts 

Dan  forth 

Hasten 

Stevens 

Denton 

Lazalt 

S\-mms 

Dole 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dcmenlcl 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

East 

McCIure 

Zorlnsky 

Exon 

Murkowskl 

Oam 

NicUea 

NOT  VOTINO — 2 


Tower 


WUllanw 

So  Mr.  RiEGLE  s  amendment  (UP  No. 
49)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    27 

(Purpose:  To  restore  funds  for  the  welfare 
reform  demonstration  programs  In  the  De- 
partment of  Labor) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  27. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cierk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  27. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  further  reading  of 


mittee  to  carefully  scrutinize  the  entire     the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tionis  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
r^  Sf^^^or  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle)  , 
i;^  Na  49.  On  this  question  the  veas  and 

n?n^   n  y^  ^^"  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

TTie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
^ator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  is  nec- 
essanly  absent. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  10.  beginning  with  "$10,303,000,- 
000"  in  ime  6.  strike  out  through  "$10513.- 
OOO.OOO"  in  line  9  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "$10,228,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $7,845,000,000  In  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1982:  and  $12,310,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $10,852,000,000". 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  got  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  said  I 


SeJfato?S^^^Jerser(?^  w^,*'  ^^^f  ^^"^  ^  ^"^  ""^  fat,  fraud,  and  waste, 

«  necessa?S  absent  Wiiliams)  and  I  wanted  to  get  the  cheats  and  free- 

I  flirt h»r  o«„«,.       "*..  X  .-  loaders  off  of  welfare  and  I  wanted  to 

votiii    th,.^no?^     J^*''^^™^*"*^"'^  ^^«  ""o^ey  and  help  balance  the  Ped- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS)   would  votc  "yea."  That  is  an  offer  we  cannot  refuse. 


There  is  not  a  Senate  office  that  does 
not  receive  mail  every  day  that  says 
something  like  this,  "Why  don't  you  get 
those  deadbeats  off  welfare?"  Or  "I  woilt, 
I  pay  my  taxes,  and  he  makes  more  on 
welfare  than  I  do  holding  a  Job,  and  I 
work  hard." 

If  you  were  to  sit  down  and  design 
your  own  personal  welfare  program  that 
would  effectively  address  the  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  in  the  present  program, 
as  well  as  answer  the  complaints  you 
received  day  in  and  day  out.  I  daresay  it 
would  be  something  Uke  the  following :  I 
think  when  each  welfare  recipient  came 
in  for  revalidation  of  his  welfare  eligi- 
bility you  would  probably  require  that 
person  to  sit  down  with  the  help  wanted 
ads  out  of  the  daily  paper.  You  would 
get  him  on  a  telephone,  give  him  some 
advice  and  supervision  on  how  to  get  a 
job — not  workfare,  but  a  job  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Failing  that,  you  would  probably  then, 
after  an  intensive  effort  of  trying  to  place 
this  person  in  a  private  job,  provide  them 
with  some  job  training  to  help  them  de- 
velop an  employable  skill,  one  tailored  to 
the  need  of  the  local  market.  Not  only 
that,  but^you  would  also  require  them  to 
show  up  for  4  hours  a  day  for  training. 
Now,  that  is  little  enough  to  ask. 

And  you  would  make  the  program 
mandatory  for  the  able  bodied,  but  you 
would  have  compassion  with  this  pro- 
gram. You  would  provide,  for  example, 
day  care  help  for  AFDC  mothers. 

The  program  would  include  essentials, 
even  very  basic  things  like  assistance 
ranging  from  appearance  to  literacy  edu- 
cation for  those  who  could  not  read  that 
want  ad  in  the  paper. 

Finally,  for  those  who  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  program,  you  would  kick 
those  deadbeats  and  those  cheats  off  the 
welfare  rolls. 

Now  that  is  probably  about  a  summary 
of  the  program  that  you  would  suggest. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you,  we  al- 
ready have  such  a  program.  At  present 
it  is  only  a  demonstration  program  at  14 
different  sites  across  the  country.  But  it 
shows  great  promise. 

And  it  even  costs  less  than  was  antici- 
p>ated  when  we  authorized  it.  It  is  com- 
monly called  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties pilot  program,  EOPP. 

The  budget  knows  it  as  the  welfare 
reform  demonstration  program,  admin- 
istered by  the  Departm.ent  of  Labor.  The 
results  to  date,  after  a  httle  more  than 
a  year's  experience,  are  excellent.  I  re- 
peat, the  experience  has  been  excellent. 
Just  listen  to  the  comments  of  stMne 
of  the  people  closely  familiar  with  the 
program. 

Mrs.  Paula  Macllwaine.  commissioner. 
Montgomery  Coimty  (Dayton)   Ohio: 

Here  In  our  county  over  50  percent  of  the 
welfare  ellglbles  going  through  the  program 
have  t>een  taken  off  welfare.  We  estimate, 
and  have  facts  supporting  our  contentions, 
that  we  can  deliver  $8  miUlon  back  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  for  each  million  spent 
on  this  program.  We  are  catching  the 
cheaters.  We  are  insisting  every  employable 
welfare  recipient  try  to  get  a  private  sector 
Job.  Quite  frankly,  our  most  conservative 
business  leaders  have  been  our  biggest 
boosters  for  this  Welfare  Reform  prognun. 
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Mr.  Nell  Hurley,  director  of  the  CETA 
program,  Lowell,  Mass.,  consortium: 

Seventy  p«rc«nt  of  the  welfare  recipients 
irtio  b«ve  participated  In  and  completed  the 
program  have  found  unsubsldlzed  Jobs.  710 
Individuals  are  now  working  full  time  who 
were  previously  unemployed  and  receiving 
welfare  payments. 

The  70  percent  entered  employment  rate 
doea  not  include  another  100  welfare  clients 
who  removed  themselves  from  AFDC  and 
another  110  welfare  recipients  who  had  their 
welfare  payments  reduced  or  terminated  be- 
cause they  refused  to  participate. 

Mr.  Hurley  again,  echoing  Mrs.  Mac- 
nwalne: 

The  project  has  had  the  major  impact  on 
eliminating  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  welfare 
system.  The  project  has  screened  out  In- 
ellglbles  who  were  working  full  time  and 
Illegally  collecting  welfare  payments.  We 
estimate  that  10  percent  to  IS  percent  of 
the  welfare  clients  contacted  fall  into  this 
category. 

Mr.  President,  these  statements  Indi- 
cate that  this  experience  is  applicable 
all  over  the  country,  and  I  tmow  of  no 
reason  why  it  would  not  be:  That  is  up 
to  15  percent  of  the  people  on  welfare 
are  already  holding  other  jobs  and  are 
coUecting  their  welfare  checks  as  a 
bonus. 

The  reconciliation  resolution  proposes 
to  phase  the  program  out  short  of  com- 
pleting its  2-year  demonstration  period, 
thereby  negating  any  real  benefit  from 
the  data  already  collected  and  insuring 
that  full  data  will  not  be  available  when 
we  turn  our  attention  to  long-term  re- 
form of  the  present  welfare  system. 
And  I  think  that  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate. 

I  propose,  instead,  to  permit  the  pro- 
gram to  proceed  to  its  natural  conclu- 
sion, thoueh  at  somewhat  reduced  cost. 
Frankly,  the  reduction  is  made  possible 
by  the  unanticipated  success  of  the  pro- 
gram in  placing  welfare  recipients  in 
jobs,  especially  unsubsidized  jobs  in  the 
private  sector.  Only  about  15  percent 
of  the  enrollees  go  into  pubUc  service 
employment. 

My  amendment  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  9  would  restore  budget  au- 
thority of  $75  million  and  outlavs  of  $83 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  $53  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $61  mil- 
lion in  outlays  for  fiscal  vear  1983. 

Just  a  few  interesting  sidelights  on 
EOPP — the  employment  opportimities 
pilot  program. 

First,  the  4-hour-a-day  attendance 
requirement  eliminated  a  number  of  peo- 
ple on  welfare  who  were  already  holding 
adequate  jobs  but  collecting  welfare  any- 
way. 

Second,  this  is  not  workfare  or  public 
jobs  at  the  public's  expense.  Its  emphasis 
is  directed  toward  private  sector  jobs. 

Third,  this  program  is  working.  It 
should  be  tried  I  believe  right  here  In 
our  Nation's  Capital;  where  the  Sunday 
Washington  Post  normally  has  between 
30  and  45  pages  of  "Help  Wanted"  ads, 
covering  every  kind  of  work  from  manual 
labor  to  nuclear  scientists.  Jobs  are 
available. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  first  arrived  In 
Washington  a  little  over  6  years  ago 
someone  pointed  out  to  me  one  Sunday 
the  big  "Help  Wanted"  section  in  the 


paper.  And  I  have  made  It  a  habit  ever 
since  then  to  check  the  Washington  Post 
"Help  Wanted"  ads  every  Sunday.  They 
average  between  30  and  45  pages  and 
cover  day  labor  work  to  nuclear  scien- 
tists and  everything  in  between.  And  xm- 
less  people  have  problems  of  literacy  and 
cannot  read  those  want  ads,  I  think  the 
jobs  are  available  in  the  private  sector 
in  Washington. 

I  cannot  imderstand  for  the  life  of  me 
why  this  approach  has  not  been  standard 
practice  for  the  last  25  years.  Because  It 
is  just  plain  commonsense. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  called  up  would  amend  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  9,  the  budget  re- 
conciliation resolution.  This  amendment 
would  restore  $75  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $83  million  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1982  to  the  Department  of 
Labor's  welfare  reform  demonstration 
program.  This  restoration  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  original  request  contained 
in  the  January  budget,  which  projected 
budget  authority  of  $174  million  and  out- 
lays of  $159  million  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  this  program.  The  reduction  is  made 
possible  by  the  program's  unanticipated 
rate  of  success. 

I  am  also  introducing  an  impoundment 
resolution  aimed  at  disapproval  of  the 
proposed  deferral  of  $45.8  million  in 
budget  authority  for  the  program  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

My  amendment  and  resolution  would 
do  no  more  than  allow  for  a  full  2-year 
test  period  for  the  welfare  reform  dem- 
onstration program,  so  that  complete 
data  would  be  available  on  this  promising 
approach  to  welfare  reform.  Continua- 
tion of  the  program  Is  especially  im- 
portant in  light  of  its  compatibility  with 
the  President's  proposed  workfare  plan 
and  the  possibility  that  some  such  pro- 
gram may  be  Instituted  on  a  nationwide 
basis  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

The  welfare  reform  demonstration 
program — also  known  as  the  emplojrment 
opportunities  pilot  program  (EOPP)— Is 
designed  to  assist  welfare  recipients  ob- 
tain unsubsidized  employment  by  focus- 
ing on  job  and  training  opportunities  as 
an  alternative  to  welfare  dependence.  It 
is  authorized  by  section  311(e)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act.  The  program  is  structured  to 
provide  a  full  2-vear  test  period  for  each 
of  12  EOPP  projects.  There  are  two  ad- 
ditional projects  which  are  funded 
through  non-EOPP  budget  sources.  The 
14  geographically  dispersed  sites  were 
selected  in  order  to  test  variations  in  pop- 
ulation characteristics,  industrial  struc- 
ture, imemployment  rates,  wage  levels, 
degree  of  urbanization,  and  transfer  pro- 
gram characteristics.  I  ask  that  a  list  of 
the  14  cities  be  included  In  the  Record  as 
if  read. 

Each  EOPP  project  has  two  compo- 
nents. The  first  component  is  an  inten- 
sive job  search  program  which  provides 
for  initial  and  recurring  assistance  in 
finding  private  sector  employment.  It 
also  provides  supportive  services.  The 
second  component  is  a  job  training  pro- 
gram wh'ch  is  provided  for  those  who 
are  initially  unable  to  find  private  sector 
employment. 

For  a  good  many  years  now,  our  coim- 


try  has  been  troubled  by  escalating  wel- 
fare costs  and  has  been  dismayed  by  the 
fraud  and  abuse  which  seemed  to  be  a 
constant  companion  of  certain  welfare 
programs.  In  its  early  years,  of  course. 
CETA  programs  were  not  Immime  from 
these  problems.  So  before  extending  the 
act  in  1978,  Congress  insisted  that  a 
number  of  changes  be  implemented.  For 
one  thing,  we  insisted  that  job  training 
and  assistance  be  focused  on  those  who 
need  It  most — the  truly  disadvantaged. 
Second,  we  asked  CETA  to  initiate  a 
partnership  with  the  Nation's  business 
community  in  order  to  encourage  em- 
ployment in  the  private  sector.  And  third, 
we  Insisted  on  more  effective  and  profes- 
sional management  within  the  programs 
themselves. 

For  my  part.  I  have  long  believed  that 
the  Nation  has  an  obligation  to  provide 
employment  opportunities  to  every  citi- 
zen who  is  able  to  work.  But  equally  im- 
portant, I  believe  these  jobs  should  be 
located,  whenever  possible,  within  the 
private  sector.  Meaningless,  make-work 
jobs  in  the  public  sector  place  an  unac- 
ceptable burden  on  our  already  bloated 
public  payrolls.  Even  worse,  they  tend  to 
stifle  initiative  and  create  an  umbilical 
cord  of  dependency  for  those  they  are 
designed  to  help. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  job 
search  assistance  programs  are  so  Im- 
portant. Rather  than  providing  cash 
grants  to  those  out  of  work,  the  em- 
phasis is  on  employment  and  training 
opportimities.  Instead  of  forcing  the  un- 
employed Into  a  pattern  of  degrading 
dependency,  the  program  offers  such 
people  the  much  preferable  option  of 
supporting  their  families  through  a 
regular  paycheck. 

The  taxpayers  also  benefit  greatly 
from  these  projects.  The  EOPP  concept 
insures  that  money  we  spend  In  the 
short  nm  will  save  us  many  more  dollars 
in  the  long  run.  Helping  people  help 
themselves  will  not  only  reduce  food 
stamp,  medicaid,  and  other  welfare 
costs,  but  will  also  permit  many  more 
people  to  participate  productively  In  the 
economies  of  their  local  communities. 

Although  the  data  are  incomplete,  the 
available  statistics  highlight  the  success 
of  the  program.  In  August  1980,  there 
were  15.310  enrollees.  By  October  29, 
1980.  of  the  participants  who  actually 
completed  the  job  search  program,  44 
percent  of  all  AFDC  ellgibles  and  48  per- 
cent of  AFDC  mandatories  were  work- 
ing in  unsubsidized  jobs  and  32  percent 
of  AFDC  ellgibles  and  31  percent  of  the 
AFDC  mandatories  were  working  In  sub- 
sidized jobs  or  training.  The  Massachu- 
setts and  Missouri  sites  are  placing  70 
percent  of  their  job  search  participants 
In  unsubsidized  jobs.  The  total  place- 
ment for  participants  for  all  AFDC  eli- 
gible enrollees  was  76  percent. 

Unlike  the  other  projects,  the  Dayton, 
Ohio,  EOPP  project  was  designated  to 
also  assist  general  welfare  recipients.  As 
of  October  29.  1980.  the  total  placement 
for  participants  in  the  Dayton  project 
was  35  percent.  However.  46  percent  of 
those  who  did  not  complete  the  Dayton 
job  search  program  have  had  their  wel- 
fare benefits  reduced  or  eliminated. 
Thus,  the  project  has  shown  a  strong 
potential    for    eliminating    fraud    and 
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abuse  in  the  welfare  system.  Adminis- 
trators contend  that  many  of  the  drop- 
outs whose  benefits  were  terminated  did 
not  participate  because  they  did,  in  fact, 
have  employment. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  the 
program  should  be  sdlowed  to  continue 
for  its  full  2-year  test  period,  though 
I  am  willing  to  see  its  budget  reduced 
by  the  significant  sum  of  nearly  $100 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
authority. 

Overall,  my  amendment  would  do  the 
following: 

Restore  $75  million  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $83  million  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  and  restore  $53  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $61  million  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  Impoundment  resolution,  If  ap- 
proved, would  have  the  effect  of  direct- 
ing obligation  of  fiscal  year  1981  outlays 
proposed  for  deferral. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to 
briefiy  address  the  administration's  jus- 
tification for  discontinuing  the  welfare 
reform  demonstration  program.  Accord- 
ing to  Albert  Angrlsanl,  the  Department 
of  Labor's  Assistant  Secretary  for  Em- 
ployment and  Training,  the  decision  to 
eliminate  the  projects  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  they  were  Intended  to  support 
the  develonment  of  strategies  to  be  used 
for  legislation  pronosed  bv  the  previous 
administration.  This  shallow  justifica- 
tion overlooks  two  glaring  realities :  The 
overwhelming  success  of  the  projects  to 
date  and  their  comf^atlbility  with  the 
administration's  workfare  approach. 

To  summarize.  Mr.  President,  If  we  are 
truly  serious,  if  we  are  truly  serious  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica that  we  truly  want  to  do  what  the 
President  said:  that  we  want  to  cut  fat. 
fraud,  and  waste;  that  we  want  to  get 
the  cheats  and  the  freeloaders  off  wel- 
fare; that  we  want  to  save  money  and 
help  balance  the  budget.  I  say  that  this 
program  is  an  offer  we  cannot  refuse. 
Mv  only  ouestion  is  will  enoueh  Senators 
join  me  in  this  efTort  so  that  we  can 
keen  this  very  worthwhile  proerim  on 
the  books.  It  returns  more  to  the  Federal 
Government  than  it  c^st^  and  we  should 
not  let  It  go  out  of  existence. 

It  Is  incredible  to  me  that  we  would 
consider  cutting  a  program  that  is  doing 
so  well  out  of  the  budget.  Yet  that  Is 
what  is  being  done. 

Let  us  cut  that  fat,  fraud,  and  waste. 
Let  us  get  the  cheats  and  the  freeloaders 
off  welfare.  Let  us  save  money  and  let 
us  help  balance  this  Federal  budget. 

This  is  an  offer  none  of  us  can  refuse 
I  hope  Senators  will  join  me. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr- DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  say  that  I  wish  we  could  support  the 
disUnguished  Senator,  but  that  is  impos- 
sible. Bas  cally.  this  asks  for  about  $75 
million  in  budget  authority  in  1982  and 
$83  million  in  outlays  to  do  the  foUowlng- 
To  demonstrate  that  a  new  welfare 
reform  program  proposed  by  President 
Cart«r  should  be  carried  out  now.  Even 
though  Congress  refused  to  do  President 
Carter's  program,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator would  ask  us  now  to  put  the  money 
oack. 
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I  really  do  not  think  that  that  kind  of 
welfare  program  has  a  chance  in  this 
Congress  when  the  last  Congress  would 
not  put  It  into  effect. 

In  addition,  the  basic  underlying  con- 
cept of  the  demonstration  program  is 
similar  to  workfare  but  for  demonstra- 
tion only  in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 
The  basic  program  that  the  new  Presi- 
dent proposes  will  be  workfare  across  the 
country.  I  certainly  do  not  think  that  we 
ought  to  give  any  indication  here  today 
that  we  want  to  put  a  total  of  $128  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $144  million 
in  outlays  over  2  years  into  a  demonstra- 
tion welfare  program  that  basically  was 
an  idea  of  the  Carter  administration, 
which  Congress  refused  to  pass. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
objection  I  have  heard  so  far  Is  that  this 
came  up  under  President  Carter.  I  can- 
not believe  that  we  are  so  hidebound  in 
our  political  alinements  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  that  that  can  be 
the  only  objection  to  this  amendment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  frcHn  New 
Mexico  says  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration is  going  to  propose  workfare. 
That  is  the  public  trough.  That  is  put- 
ting ourselves  back  at  the  public  feeding 
trough  again — public  jobs.  All  we  are 
doing  is  requiring  people  to  go  out  and 
rake  leaves,  pick  up  cans  along  the  road, 
and  so  forth.  That  is  at  public  expense. 

This  program  is  working  so  far.  It  is 
putting  people  to  work  in  the  private 
sector.  It  is  getting  them  off  the  welfare 
rolls.  It  is  helping  them  to  read  such 
commcm  things  as  the  want  ads  In  the 
newspapers  each  day.  It  trains  them  If 
they  do  not  have  any  work  experience. 
It  trains  them  and  puts  them  to  wcH-k. 
Where  it  has  been  tried.  It  has  been 
successful  in  taking  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  people  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

Mr.  President,  it  just  does  not  make 
much  sense,  that  we  can  rise  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  and  just  say  we 
will  take  a  partisan  attitude  on  some- 
thing that  seems  to  me  so  fundamentally 
commcMisense  and  object  to  it  only  be- 
cause a  former  President  proposed  It. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  us  go  to  workfare 
and  keep  people  at  the  public  trough 
when  they  can  be  put  out  into  private 
sector  employment;  that  is,  private  sec- 
tor jobs. 

We  should  be  trying  to  get  people  em- 
ployed in  the  private  sector.  Get  them 
off  the  welfare  rolls.  Get  them  off  the 
S3rstem  which  keeps  them  on  welfare  at 
public  expense. 

I  do  not  think  workfare  is  going  to 
prove  nearly  as  effective  as  the  program 
we  already  have  in  pilot  status.  AH  we 
are  asking  today  is  that  this  be  con- 
tinued in  pilot  status  so  that  we  can  get 
the  full  2-year  experience  that  was 
planned.  Then  we  will  know  better  how 
to  go  with  welfare  in  the  future. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  a  lot  these  days  about  workfare 
as  a  way  to  end  our  wdfare  problems. 
The  administration  tells  us  there  are 
800.000  able-bodied  adults  now  recetvina 
AFDC  who  can  work  off  their  welfare 
grants  in  community  service  projects  and 
return  these  savings  to  the  Treasury. 


Those  familiar  with  workfare  pro- 
grams run  in  California  and  other  States 
will  tell  you  that  the  approach  does  not 
work: 

In  California,  workfare  made  no  dif- 
ference in  welfare  costs; 

In  Massachusetts,  work-r^ef  partid- 
pants  actually  stayed  on  welfare  longer 
than  they  would  have  otherwise. 

But,  the  employment  opportunities 
program  we're  considering  here  today 
has  produced  dramatic  results  and  of- 
fers real  promise  as  a  way  to  put  welfare 
recipients  to  work  in  productive,  private 
sector  jobs. 

The  city  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  operated 
this  demonstration  program  since  Octo- 
ber 1979.  In  that  short  time: 

Over  700  wdfare  recipients  have  been 
employed; 

For  every  dollar  spent  $2.27  in  welfare 
payments,  medicaid,  food  stamps  is 
saved; 

Welfare  payments  have  been  reduced 
by  $190,000  a  month; 

$3.4  million  in  total  welfare  savings 
have  been  realized; 

Welfare  recipients  that  refused  to  par- 
ticipate had  their  benefits  cut  off. 

The  program  has  been  so  successful 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  agreed 
to  support  its  expansion  in  10  other  Mas- 
sachusetts communities. 

The  secret  of  this  phMiomenaJ  success 
is  the  job  club.  Welfare  recipients  are 
taught  a  skill  most  of  us  take  for 
granted — how  to  lo(*  for  a  job.  They 
spend  8  hours  a  day.  5  days  a  week  call- 
ing employers,  going  on  interviews  and 
learning  how  to  sell  themselves  and  their 
talents.  As  a  result,  80  percent  of  those 
welfare  recipients  in  the  job  club  found 
work  in  the  private  sector. 

To  quote  the  directOT  of  the  Lowell 
program,  Neil  Hurley: 

This  Is  a  program  that  works.  It  saves 
public  funds.  It  gets  people  Jobs.  It  helps  to 
make  Individuals  self-suJBclent.  It  dlmlnates 
welfare  fraud.  It  Is  practical.  It  .  .  .  Injects 
some  commonsense  Into  this  Nation's 
troubled  welfare  system. 

Mr.  Hurley  testified  last  week  before 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee on  the  merits  of  the  Lowell  program. 
I  ask  that  this  testimony  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testmont    BEToai    House    CoMMrrrEK    om 

Education  *«>  Labok.  Mabch  36,  18M 

nrraoDUcnoif 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee I  flrst  want  to  thank  the  Committee 
for  the  optx)rtunlty  to  aopear  here  today  to 
testify  on  bebaU  of  the  Welfare  Reform  D«n- 
onstratlon  Program. 

My  name  is  Nell  Hurley  and  I  am  tb« 
Director  of  the  CETA  Program  for  the  LoweU 
Massachusetts  Consortium.  Appearing  with 
me  today  are  Henry  Przydzlal.  Director  of  the 
wreUare  Reform  Project,  Dan  O'Connor,  the 
local  Welfare  Department  Coordinator  tcx 
the  project.  BlU  Llnnehan,  an  Employm«»t 
Counselor  from  the  State  Division  of  Employ- 
ment Security  and  two  welfare  recipients 
who  successTuUy  participated  in  the  project, 
Ms.  Janice  Oawron  and  Mr  Oary  Cook. 

Our  purpose  In  appearing  here  today  Is  to 
report  to  the  Committee  on  the  success  of 
LoweU 's     Welfare     Reform     Demonstratkm 
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Project  and  based  upon  that  success  to  ask 
the  Committee  to  support  the  continued 
funding  of  the  program. 

PaOJECT    DKSCalPTION 

The  purpose  of  the  project  Is  to  offer  Wel- 
fare recipients  employment  and  training  op- 
portunities as  an  alternative  to  welfare  cash 
assistance. 
The  project  consists  of  two  components : 
I.  A  Job  search  component  which  consists 
of  an  Intensive  five  week  private  sector  Job 
search,  and. 

3.  A  work  training  component  through 
which  unsuccessful  Job  search  participants 
are  placed  in  subsidized  employment  and 
training  activities. 

The  project  stresses  1,  the  Importance  of 
dealing  with  the  participants'  employment 
barriers  so  that  they  are  Job  ready  and  3, 
emphasizes  a  positive  attitude  that  the  par- 
ticipants are  capable  of  finding  employment. 

BXST7I.TS 

The  Lowell  Program  has  been  operational 
•Ince  October  1979.  The  successful  results 
taave  Included  the  following: 

I.  70%  of  the  Welfare  recipients  who  have 
participated  In  and  completed  the  program 
have  found  unsubsldlzed  jobs.  719  Individuals 
are  now  working  full  time  who  were  previ- 
ously unemployed  and  receiving  welfare  pay- 
ment*. 

a.  70%  entered  employment  rate  does  not 
Include  another  100  Welfare  clients  who  re- 
moved themselves  from  APDC  and  another 
110  Welfare  recipients  who  had  their  Welfare 
payments  reduced  or  terminated  because 
they  refused  to  participate. 

3.  Pot  every  11.00  spent,  the  program  saves 
$3.37.  To  date,  the  program  has  saved 
$5,357,128  In  Welfare  payments.  Medicaid 
costs  and  Food  Stamps.  An  additional  $768.- 
216  in  revenues  are  realized  per  year  because 
of  the  state  and  federal  taxes  that  these 
Individuals  are  paying  due  to  employment. 
Welfare  savings  and  revenues  equal  $6,125.- 
344  while  the  program  has  only  spent 
$3,701,037. 

4.  The  project  has  had  the  major  Impact 
on  eliminating  fraud  and  abuse  In  the  Wel- 
fare system.  The  project  has  screened  out 
Ineiiglbles  who  were  working  full  time  and 
Ulegally  collecting  Welfare  payments.  We 
estimate  that  10%  to  15%  of  the  Welfare 
clients  contacted  fall  into  this  category. 

5.  The  project  has  created  a  delivery  system 
which  combines  the  efforts  of  all  the  local 
agencies  who  are  in  the  business  of  finding 
Jobs  for  Welfare  recipients.  The  Welfare  De- 
partment. DES/WIN,  and  CETA  are  working 
together  in  this  successful  effort. 

SUMMABT 

This  Is  a  program  that  works.  It  saves  pub- 
lic funds.  It  gets  people  Jobs.  It  helps  to  make 
Individuals  self -sufficient.  It  eliminates  Wel- 
fare fraud.  It  is  practical.  It  is  pragmatic.  It 
U  whatever  other  adjective  you  want  to  use 
to  describe  a  program  that  injects  some  com- 
mon sense  into  this  nations  troubled  Welfare 
system. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  If  the  Lowell  Wel- 
fare Reform  Demonstration  Project  and  simi- 
lar projects  operating  m  14  other  states  were 
dismantled.  In  a  time  of  limited  resources. 
It  would  be  a  misuse  of  resources  to  throw 
away  the  progress  that  this  program  has 
achieved. 

Lotoell  consortium:  Employment 
opportunities  pilot  program 

Total  enrollment j  723 

Total   terminations "11"   1' 025 

Total    clients    entering    unsubsldlzed 

employment _  ^jg 

Placement  rate  (percent). .Ill  70 

Average  placement  wage  (per  hour)  II  $3.96 
Retention  rate: 

30  day -_ 

w  <i»y - —.::::::::""  S% 

^  ^y -.:  K% 


Employment    opportunities    pilot    program, 
generated  savings 

Welfare  savings : 

Average  monthly  savings $189,239 

Months  of  operation x  18 


Welfare  savings  to  date..      3, 403,  303 

Food  stamps  savings : 

Average  food  stamp  pay- 
ment     113 

Clients    employed     (719)  x  85 

percent    retention 611 

Months  of  operation x  18 

Total  food  stamp  sav- 
ings        1.243.079 

Medicaid  savings: 
Average     medicaid     payment 

per   month 102.93 

Months  of  operation 18 

Cases    closed X382 

Medicaid  savings 707.747 

Taxes  generated: 

Federal  income  tax  on  $8,400 

with  three  dependents 608.00 

Federal  Income  tax  paid  to 
date  ($608x719x85  percent 
retentlonx  1.5     years 557.369 

State    Income    tax    on    $8,400 

with  three  dependents 230.00 

State  Income  tax  paid  to  date 
($230x719x85  percent  re- 
tentlonx 1.5  years) 210,847 

Total  taxes  paid 768.216 

Welfare     savings 3.406.302 

Food  stamp  savings 1.243,079 

Medicaid   savings 707,747 

Taxes  generated 768.216 

Savings  generated 6,125,344 

Total    program    costs    to 

date    --   -2,701.027 

Total  reduction  in  wel- 
fare   expenditures 3,424,317 

PaoFiix  OF  Clients  Placed  in  Unsubsidizeo 
Employment 
AfaJe. 
Average  time  on  Welfare:  33  years. 
Welfare  Savings:  $420.81 /month. 
Hourly  Wage  Rate:  $4.86. 
Family  Size:  4.3. 
Age:  30  years. 

Female: 
Average  time  on   Welfare:    6.7  years. 
Welfare  Savings:  $218.80/month. 
Hourly  Wage  Rate:  $3.75/hr. 
Family  size:  3.06. 
Age:  33.5  years. 

Characteristics  of  active  clients: 
Male:  25  percent. 
Female :    75    percent. 
White:  74  percent. 
Black:  3  percent. 
Hispanic:  23  percent. 
H.S.  Graduate:  34  percent. 
Single  parent:  73  percent. 
Limited   Enellsh:    18   percent. 
Handicapped:  23  percent. 
Offenders:  5  percent.  # 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  yielded  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflScient  second?  There  is  a  suflBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  if  no  one 
else  wishes  to  speak,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  and  ask  that  we 
proceed  to  vote. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Willxaj«s) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 
nays  77.  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

73  Leg.] 

YEAS— 22 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Moynlhan 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Riegle 

Cranston 

Levin 

Sarbanea 

Eagleton 

Long 

Tsongas 

O'.enn 

Matsunaga 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 77 

Abdnor 

Bxon 

Mitchell 

Andrews 

Ford 

Murkowskl 

Armstrong 

Gam 

NIckles 

Baker 

C-oldwater 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Grassley 

Percy 

Biden 

Hatch 

Preaaler 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Proymire 

Boschwitz 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Henin 

Roth 

Byrcl.  Robert  C 

.  Heinz 

Rudman 

Cannon 

Helms 

Sasser 

Chafec 

IIolUn?s 

Schmltt 

Cochran 

Huddleston 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Johnstan 

Stennls 

DeConclnt 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Denton 

Kasten 

Symms 

Dixon 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Tower 

Dole 

Mathias 

Wallop 

Dcmenicl 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Diirenberger 

McC  ure 

Welcker 

East 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-1 

Williams 

So  Mr.  Glenn's  amendment  (No.  27) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
considering  offering  an  amendment, 
which  I  probably  will  not  do,  but  I  wish 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  speak  on  the 
UDAG  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  such  time  as 
necessary,  on  the  resolution. 

THE  UDAC  PaOCBAM 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  program  in 
the  Government  which  has  had  greater 
impact  on  the  creation  of  Jobs,  the  lev- 
eraging of  private  investment,  and  the 
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generation  of  taxes  for  our  most  dis- 
tressed cities  and  towns. 

As  one  who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  on  economic  development  is- 
sues. I  can  say  that  of  all  the  issues  in 
the  budget  process.  I  consider  the  UDAG 
program  to  be  the  most  important. 

This  program  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  national  effort  to  reindus- 
trialize  and  revitalize  our  economic  in- 
frastructure. Funds  invested  in  commer- 
cial and  industrial  revitalization  proj- 
ects through  the  UDAG  program  accom- 
plish precisely  what  President  Reagan 
has  set  out  to  do.  In  fact,  the  President's 
revised  fiscal  year  1981  budget  gives  rec- 
ognition to  this  program,  by  keeping  it 
fully  funded  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  voted  to  cut  $300 
million  from  community  development 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Let  me  say 
that  while  I  fully  appreciate  the  spirit 
in  which  this  rescission  was  approved, 
the  magnitude  of  the  rescission  is  not 
equitable,  and  it  places  in  grave  jeopardy 
the  funding  of  even  a  small  portion  of  the 
459  projects  totahng  $984  million  which 
are  currently  in  the  HUD  pipeline. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Budget  Committee  could  not  say  where 
they  expected  the  $300  million  in  com- 
munity development  cuts  for  fiscal  year 
1981  to  be  absorbed.  If  the  cut  is  absorbed 
by  the  UDAG  program,  it  will  mean  the 
elimination  of  that  program. 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  short-term 
gains  of  a  total  abolition  of  the  UDAG 
are  limited.  The  long-term  loss  to  urban 
investment  is  enormous,  and  I  believe 
that  anybody  who  is  familiar  with  the 
program  appreciates  that. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  reducing 
spending  and  inflation,  we  will  make 
tough  decisions  to  invest  the  Federal 
dollar  where  the  return  will  be  the  great- 
est. We  will  not  take  action  which  will 
bring  the  cities  to  their  knees,  and  make 
them  even  more  dependent  on  even  more 
costly  Federal  aid  for  survival.  Instead 
we  will  give  the  cities  the  tools  they  need 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  making 
an  economic  recovery. 

If  there  is  any  program  which  is  dis- 
tinctly Republican  in  its  origin,  the 
UDAG  program  would  be  it.  since  It  is 
based  on  the  notion  of  leveraging  in 
private  sector  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  whether  I 
could  now  engage  in  a  colloquy  on  this 
program  with  the  chairman,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  concern  for  the  continua- 
tion of  a  meaningful  urban  develop- 
ment action  grant  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year  and  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983.  Our  experience  with 
the  budget  process  over  the  last  several 
years  suggests  that  UDAG  is  in  real 
jeopardy  if  it  appears  that  Congress  is 
hostile  to  the  program  during  these  early 
budget  decisions.  We  should  be  careful 


not  to  foster  misinterpretations  of  our 
intent  today. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  there  is  wide- 
spread support  for  the  UDAG  program 
It  effectively  uses  Federal  seed  moneys 
to  leverage  private  investments  In  urban 
areas  that  the  Nation  is  attempting  to 
restore. 

Today,  slighly  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion remains  unobligated  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  fiscal  year.  In  fact,  $100 
million  in  grant  awards  for  large  city 
projects  are  due  to  be  announced  at 
any  moment.  An  additional  $50  million 
in  small  city  grants  is  scheduled  to  l)e 
annt)unced  in  a  few  weeks.  Private  sec- 
tor investments  for  these  projects  are 
all  lined  up  and  the  projects  are  ready 
to  go.  It  is  important  that  our  actions 
at  this  stage  do  not  inadvertently  kill 
promising  projects  that  distressed  lo- 
calities have  worked  hard  on  and  on 
which  they  are  counting. 

It  is  also  important  that  we  make  it 
clear  that  at  least  $500  million  could  be 
accommodated  for  the  UDAG  program 
in  each  of  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  I 
ask  the  Budget  Committee  chairman: 
Could  such  levels  of  funding  for  UDAG 
be  accommodated  within  the  current 
reconciliation  instruction  to  the  Bank- 
ing Committee? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts  that  the  an- 
swer is  "Yes." 

I  acknowledge  that  UDAG  has  been  a 
very  useful  program.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  cited  examples  where 
it  has  been  helpful  in  his  State.  It  also 
has  been  helpful  in  my  State.  We  have 
had  examples  where  it  has  helped  pro- 
duce in  one  community  more  than  a 
thousand  jobs. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration intends  to  maintain  UDAG 
type  activities  as  a  separate  category 
under  the  community  development  block 
grant  program  and  that  it  will  have 
funding  of  its  own  in  the  range  of  $500 
million  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

That  is  what  I  understand  and  recon- 
ciliation certainly  allows  that  to  occur 
within  the  jurisdictional  committee. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  is  also  my  understanding.  But  in 
the  current  budget  atmosphere  there  is 
always  a  chance  tnat  programs  can  fall 
through  the  cracks. 

It  is  terribly  important  in  my  State 
and  I  expect  in  all  States  to  the  mayOTs 
but  most  importantly  to  those  in  the 
private  sectors  who  are  planning  long- 
term  investment  in  UDAG  projects  that 
they  have  firm  assurance  that  the  pro- 
gram will  have  a  predictable  life.  I  hope 
an  amendment  is  not  necessary  to  give 
that  assurance. 

It  will  be  very  helpful  if  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Cwnmittee  will  state  that 
our  decisions  today  will  leave  room  for 
funding  of  the  UDAG  program  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year  at  the  level  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan  and  further 
funding  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
in  the  range  of  $500  million. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  that,  as  the 


Budget  Committee  moves  to  prepare  the 
first  budget  resolution,  the  committee 
will  begin  with  funding  assumptions  that 
underlie  the  reconciliation  instructicHi. 

I  am  certain  that  this  base  does  not 
preclude  funding  for  UDAG  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  and  that  it  would 
be  adequate  to  accommodate  fiscal  year 
1982  and  fiscal  year  1983  funding  for 
UDAG-type  activities  in  the  range  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration,  which 
is  somewhere  near  $500  million. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  participation  in  the  colloquy. 

In  light  of  that  assurance  I  will  not 
offer  a  further  amendment  on  this  today, 
and  I  hope  that  the  message  will  be  clear 
across  the  country  that  UDAG  is  alive 
and  will  continue.  This  administration  is 
committed  to  it  as  well. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  have  had  per- 
sonal experience  in  how  it  worked  will 
be  supportive  as  time  goes  on. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  cuestions.  and  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  participate  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
2  minutes  off  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  whatever  time 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  in  underscoring  the  im- 
portance of  the  urban  development  ac- 
tion grants  program.  This  program  has 
been  a  tremendous  stimulant  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  job  creation,  the 
very  objectives  which  everyone  is  now 
asserting  we  wish  to  accomplish  for  the 
Nation. 

As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
po'.nted  out.  this  program  has  been  par- 
ticularly successful  in  obtaining  private 
investment  for  projects  in  areas  of  eco- 
nomic difficulty  and  has  led  to  signifi- 
cant permanent  employment  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  many  of  our  Nation's  cities. 

The  UDAG  program  is  a  program  that 
has  worked  extremely  well  in  my  own 
State.  It  has  met  its  objectives  and  is  a 
program  which  should  be  continued.  It 
has  been  most  successful  in  leveraging 
private  investment.  Nationwide,  for 
every  dollar  of  Federal  money  more  than 
$6  in  private  funds  have  been  invested, 
totaling  almost  $12  billion  nationally  in 
private  investments. 

It  has  helped  to  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  numerous  cities  across  the 
country. 

In  Maryland,  participation  in  this  pro- 
gram has  been  enormously  successful. 
We  have  the  highest  investment  ratio  in 
the  country.  For  every  Federal  dollar 
that  the  project  has  received  in  Mary- 
land from  the  urban  development  action 
grants  program,  private  industry  has 
provided  just  under  $9.  In  other  words, 
we  have  almost  a  9-to-l  leverage  ratio 
with  respect  to  the  urban  development 
action  grants  program. 

It  is.  therefore,  a  program  which  has 
worked  well  to  bring  forth  private  in- 
vestment, jobs,  and  a  strengthened  eco- 
nomic base. 
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I  Join  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
In  underscoring  the  importance  of  this 
program  and  the  Importance  of  carrying 
it  forward  for  the  purpose  of  economic 
revitalization  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  : ) 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Budget  Committee  had  to  consider  an 
enormous  number  of  proposals  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  The  committee's 
report  implies  that  the  reconciliation  in- 
struction would  face  a  substantial  cut  in 
the  UDAG  program  immediately.  In  the 
last  few  days,  I  have  checked  into  the 
implications  of  a  sudden  $300  million 
cut  in  community  development  pro- 
grams, and  I  am  convinced  that  it  Just 
does  not  make  sense. 

The  Budget  Committee  majority  staff 
apparently  looked  at  the  unobligated 
balances  in  the  community  development 
block  grant  and  UDAG  programs  and 
suggested  in  the  markup  documents  that 
$300  million  of  those  balances  could  sim- 
ply be  rescinded.  Well,  let  us  look  at  the 
facts  of  how  that  cut  would  hit. 

The  block  grant  program  today  shows 
unobligated  balances  of  $3.45  billion  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year.  But  those 
amounts  are  not  just  sitting  there.  Vir- 
tually every  dollar  of  that  amount  is  al- 
ready spoken  for  by  local  communities 
all  across  the  country.  Each  block  grant 
community  has  known  for  some  time 
how  much  community  development 
money  it  can  expect.  Each  community 
had  to  develop  plans  for  approval  1  or  2 
or  3  years  ago.  Each  one  has  made  im- 
portant local  commitments  under  the 
program.  Each  community  has  based  its 
budget  decisions  on  the  expectation  of 
receiving  its  promised  share. 

The  administration  wants  to  launch 
a  new  policy  of  turning  responsibility 
back  to  local  governments.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  suddenly  throw  the  plans  of 
those  governments  into  turmoil. 

Many  communities  in  my  own  State 
are  stretched  financially  to  the  breaking 
point.  They  desperately  need  their  block 
grant  share  to  meet  basic  communitv 
services.  Most  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  make  a  gradual  adjustment  to  lower 
funding  levels.  But  It  is  certain  that 
manv  communities  would  suffer  a  severe 
fiscal  blow  from  a  sudden  reduction  this 
late  in  the  year. 

The  block  grant  application  review 
process  for  this  year  is  already  well 
under  way.  By  the  time  Congress  will 
have  finally  acted  on  the  reconciliation 
bill,  most  communities  will  have  re- 
ceived their  grants.  Fifty  percent  of  aU 
grants  are  made  by  June  30.  It  would  be 
an  administrative  nightmare  to  try  to 
recapture  funds  from  communities,  and 
It  would  be  an  unfair  hardship  to  place 
the  burden  on  those  communities  who 
happen  to  be  last  in  line. 

Even  if  the  block  grant  program  would 
suffer  substantial  cuts.  Under  the  adm'n- 
IstratlOTi's  proposal  CD  block  grant  funds 
woiild  be  diverted  to  carry  out  activities 
that  are  now  financed  by  the  weatheriza- 
tlon  program  of  DOE,  and  the  neighbor- 


hood self  help  program,  the  701  planning 
grant  program  and  the  section  312  reha- 
bilitation loan  program.  CD  blocK  grants 
would  have  to  be  stretched  to  cover  cuts 
in  those  programs  of  $160  million  in 
fiscal  1981  and  $380  million  in  fiscal  1982. 

Therefore,  rescinding  the  CD  block 
grant  amounts  at  this  stage  of  the  year 
simply  Is  not  practical,  it  is  not  respon- 
sible. 

That  means  that  deep  cuts  would  fall 
squarely  on  the  UDAG  program.  Today, 
the  unobligated  beilances  for  UDAG  stand 
at  $318  million.  But  rescinding  fiscal  1981 
funds  for  UDAG  would  seriously  damage 
local  efforts  to  create  new  jobs  in  eco- 
ncMnlcally  distressed  areas  across  this 
country. 

Over  450  UDAG  applications  involving 
about  a  billion  dollars  In  requested  fund- 
ing is  now  pending.  Private  firms,  private 
lenders  and  local  communities  have  In- 
vested time  and  money  in  bringing  these 
projects  to  an  advanced  stage  of  develop- 
ment. They  have  In  good  faith  relied 
on  the  availability  of  funds  that  have 
already  been  appropriated.  Announce- 
ments for  the  next  round  of  grants,  in- 
volving about  $100  million  in  projects  for 
large  cities  w£is  scheduled  for  yesterday, 
April  1.  Applicants  are  waiting  on  a 
moment-by-moment  basis.  The  April 
round  of  awards  for  small  cities  will  be 
armounced  only  a  few  weeks  from  now. 

A  false  signal  of  the  Senate's  intent 
could  kill  a  large  number  of  development 
projects  that  are  ready  to  go  and  would 
produce  private  sector  Jobs  in  distressed 
areas. 

UDAG  has  demonstrated  solid  results 
in  over  1,000  projects.  It  has  stimulated 
over  $6  of  private  investment  for  every 
Federal  dollar  or  a  total  of  $12  billion  of 
private  investment  in  recent  years.  It  has 
created  or  retained  470.000  permanent 
Jobs  at  a  one-time  cost  of  $6,660  per  job. 
It  has  produced  over  $320  mllion  in  an- 
nual local  tax  revenues  or  17  cents  in 
local  tax  revenue  for  each  UDAG  dollar. 

UDAG  helps  locate  new  industry  in 
areas  where  there  is  much  poverty,  high 
unemployment,  and  weak  financial  con- 
ditions. It  creates  jobs  that  reduces  im- 
employment  and  welfare  costs.  It  makes 
fuller  use  of  existing  roads,  water  and 
sewer  systems,  and  other  underused 
infrastructure. 

The  UDAG  program  has  proven  that 
the  Federal  Government  csm  act  in  a 
timely  and  sensitive  way  to  reinforce 
private  sector  initiatives  that  strengthen 
local  economies.  UDAG  gives  commiml- 
tles  and  private  firms  great  leeway  in 
inltitaing  projects  that  make  sense  at 
the  local  level.  A  small,  highly  profes- 
sional staff  helps  refine  ideas  and  acts 
promptly  to  facilitate  private  develop- 
ment. 

UDAG  has  received  widespread  praise 
from  informed  analysts. 

The  House  Appropriations  investiga- 
tions staff  said  UDAG  is  successful. 

A  special  advisory  panel  of  the  Urban 
Land  Institute,  comprised  of  noted  pri- 
vate businessmen  concluded  that:  UDAG 
-creates  new  private  investment,  jobs, 
and  taxes,  the  private  investment  would 
not  occur  without  public  aid,  and 
UDAG  is  working  well. 

Dr.  James  Howell  (senior  vice  presi- 


dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton, a  respected  economist  and  a  Repub- 
lican) testified  before  Senate  Budget 
Committee : 

Over  the  years,  I  have  come  to  realize  how 
vitally  Important  grant  programs  can  be  to 
the  stimulation  of  private  sector  capital 
formation  In  cities  where  the  cost  of  doing 
business  Is  out  of  line  with  other  areas  and 
where  there  Is  widespread  social  hardship 
and  poverty. 

The  Council  for  Northeast  Economic 
Action  studied  11  old  New  England  cities 
and  found  that  Government  funds  were 
needed  to  leverage  private  investment  in 
53  percent  of  all  private  sector  deals — 
and  only  three  Federal  programs  ac- 
counted for  90  percent  of  those  cases. 
Those  three  programs  are  industrial  rev- 
enue bonds,  SBA  loans,  and  UDAG. 

Local  ofiBcials  and  private  businessmen 
who  have  been  involved  with  UDAG 
clearly  judge  it  to  t)e  a  valuable  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  let- 
ters inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

I  thank  the  Budget  Committee  chair- 
man for  his  statement  on  this  matter.  It 
IS  important  for  a  very  important  pro- 
gram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

CrrY  OF  Detroit  Executive  Office. 

Febriiary  17,  1981. 
Hon.  Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr.. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Riegle:  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  my  concern  over  the  current  dis- 
cussions concerning  cutting  the  federal 
budget  through  the  elimination  of  the  Ur- 
ban Development  Action  Grant  (UDAO) 
program  and  the  elimination  of  or  substan- 
tial underfunding  of  programs  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration.  The 
availability  of  these  programs  has  been  criti- 
cal in  our  efforts  to  revitalize  our  City  and 
In  fact,  were  It  not  for  these  programs,  many 
projects  now  underway  throughout  Detroit 
could  not  have  been  successfully  undertaken. 

The  UDAO  program,  as  you  know,  lever- 
ages and  stimulates'  needed  private  develop- 
ment in  distressed  urban  areas.  In  cities  like 
Detroit,  It  has  served  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  cost  penalty  that  exists  to  businesses 
that  choose  to  develop  In  built-up  cities  vs. 
cleared  suburban  land.  Costs  such  as  those 
associated  with  the  demolition  of  existing 
structures,  the  rehabilitation  of  buildings,  or 
the  relocation  of  utility  lines  are  but  a  few 
examples. 

Detroit  has  most  recently  used  the  TJDAG 
program  to  fund  the  Central  Industrial  Park 
project.  This  project,  better  known  as  the 
General  Motors  Plant  Project,  Is  the  most 
important  undertaking  within  the  City  In 
recent  history.  The  plant,  to  l>e  completed 
before  the  1P84  model  run.  will  directly  em- 
ploy over  6.000  workers  and  result  in  an  ad- 
ditional 25.000  workers  being  employed  in 
related  industries  thus  relieving  the  human 
suffering  caused  by  our  16  percent  unem- 
ployment rate. 

The  plant  will  also  serve  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  revitalized  industrial  area  both  In  the  cities 
of  Detroit  and  Hamtramck.  The  new  private 
investment  represented  by  this  project  will 
provide  a  significant  Increase  In  tax  baise  to 
the  City  from  property.  Income  and  business 
taxes. 

The  public  costs  associated  with  this  effort 
are  aoproxlmately  $180  million.  This  will  pro- 
vide 466  acres  of  cleared  land  to  OM  within 
the  cities  of  Detroit  and  Hamtramck  at  pri- 
vate costs  comparable  to  those  encountered 
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In  a  "greenfleld"  suburban  site.  Without  the 
$30  million  of  UDAG  funds,  the  public  work 
would  have  been  Jeopardized,  more  likely 
causing  GM  to  relocate  its  current  Detroit 
itssembly  out  of  our  City. 

The  second  project  important  to  the  City 
that  would  not  have  been  undertaken  but 
for  the  UDAO  funds,  is  the  Washington 
Boulevard  "Trolley  Plaza".  This  residential 
project  Is  the  first  effort  by  the  City  and  the 
private  sector  to  provide  market-rate  hous- 
ing directly  In  the  Central  Business  District. 
The  380-imlt  apartment,  now  under  con- 
struction, Is  serving  as  the  focus  for  the  gen- 
eral revitalization  and  redevelopment  of 
Washington  Boulevard  as  a  major  residential 
and  retail  area.  Shortly  after  the  UDAG 
funding  was  provided  for  the  project,  an 
additional  600  residential  unita  were  com- 
mitted to  the  area  and  the  feasibility  of  con- 
verting the  abandoned  Heritage  Hotel  to  res- 
idential use  generated  proposals  from  inter- 
ested developers.  In  addition  to  serving  as  a 
catalyst  for  downtown  housing,  the  project 
Is  important  for  providing  the  market  to  the 
proposed  Cadillac  Center  Shopping  Mall. 

Finally,  the  UDAG  program  has  enabled 
the  City  to  revitalize  the  Oakman  Mall,  one 
of  the  City's  oldest  neighborhood  shopping 
centers.  Oakman  Mall,  serving  a  stable  resi- 
dential area,  has  been  subject  to  the  same 
market  and  demographic  trends  that  have 
resulted  In  the  abandonment  by  businesses 
of  many  commercial  areas  within  the  City. 
Oakman  Mall  suffered  particularly  when 
Sears  Roebxick  closed  their  store  a  number  of 
years  ago.  The  Mall  Is  now  being  redeveloped 
with  Sears  and  other  tenants  occupying 
renovated  retail  space.  The  neighborhood  Is 
now  looking  forward  to  being  served  by  a 
fully  redeveloped  shopping  area. 

In  the  three  projects  where  UDAG  funds 
have  been  critical  to  funding  and  particular- 
ly to  leveraging  private  funds.  EDA  funds 
have  also,  no  less  Importantly,  been  Involved. 
EDA's  programs  are  expected  to  fund  much 
of  the  demolition  and  site  Improvement 
work  necessary  to  the  construction  of  the 
Central  Industrial  Park  project.  The  City  has 
made  a  pre-appllcatlon  to  fund  those  work 
items.  In  addition,  the  Washington  Boule- 
vard Plaza  where  the  Trolley  Plaza  is  being 
constructed,  was  constructed  as  an  attrac- 
tive public  activity  space  providing  a  resi- 
dential atmosphere  with  EHDA  funds.  Finally, 
Oakman  Mall  public  right-of-way  improve- 
ments including  new  lighting  and  pedestrian 
ways  were  again  funded  by  EDA.  There  are 
many  other  examples  in  the  City  where  EDA 
funds  and  UDAG  funds  have  been  Jointly 
used  to  fund  public  and  private  portions  of 
projects. 

In  addition,  the  City  of  Detroit,  like  many 
other  cities  across  the  country,  has  benefited 
from  the  variety  of  EDA  programs  such  as 
direct  loans,  loan  guarantees,  public  works 
grants  and  technical  assistance.  Without  this 
federal  agency's  assistance,  many  economic 
development  activities  critical  to  the  busi- 
ness vitality  of  Detroit  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. 

Critical  to  Detroit  Is  the  recent  Auto  Com- 
munity Adjustment  Program  which  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  has  Ini- 
tiated. The  current  planning  phase  is  to  be 
followed  by  the  award  of  Implementation 
grants  to  assist  us  In  the  revitalization  of 
our  auto-dependent  economy. 

My  support  for  the  continuation  of  these 
programs  Is  without  reservation.  The  pro- 
grams have  become  a  vital  part  of  this  and 
other  cities'  revitalization  efforts.  Both 
UDAG  and  EDA's  staffs  understand  the  chal- 
lenges and  problems  which  confront  urban 
areas  today.  I  hope  that  their  experience  and 
nne  programs  continue  to  be  available  to 
M«8t  cities   like  Detroit   in   building   their 


futures   as   economically   and   socially   vital 
centers  to  live  and  work. 
Sincerely, 

CoLEiCAN  A.  Young, 

Mayor. 

Cmr  or  Haiitramck.  Mich. 

February  13. 1981 
Hon.  Donald  W.  Rizcle,  Jr., 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Buildinn, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Riegle:  The  government  of 
the  City  of  Hamtramck  and  its  citizens  are 
thankful  and  appreciative  as  the  recipient 
of  a  30  million  dollar  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  from  President  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's administration.  We  are  hopeful  that 
the  additional  grant  of  5  million  dollars  wUl 
receive  approval  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

This  grant  will  aid  our  distressed  city  and 
alleviate  the  stress  and  depression  of  our 
citizens  caused  by  the  closing  of  the  Dodge 
Main  Plant  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation.  It 
will  culminate  in  the  building  of  the  new 
500  million  dollar  facility  by  General  Motors 
Corporation  that  will  result  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  at  least  7,000  direct  Jobs  and  make 
their  automobiles  competitive  with  foreign 
imports.  If  our  additional  grant  is  approved, 
I  can  assure  you  of  at  least  25  million  dollars 
of  prl"ate  investment  and  an  additional  1,000 
new  Jobs  In  our  economy. 

In  my  opinion  this  Is  the  best  federal  pro- 
gram to  assist  todustry  as  the  recipient  com- 
munities must  prove  and  provide  a  6  to  1 
benefit  ratio.  If  the  program  cannot  be  pre- 
served In  Its  present  manner,  some  type  of 
Joint  funding  by  local  government  and  fed- 
eral government  should  be  adopted. 

I  am  confident  you  will  urge  your  col- 
leagues to  preserve  this  program,  which  pro- 
vides a  measure  of  encouragement  to  our 
young  generation  who  are  seeking  employ- 
ment In  the  private  sector. 
Respectfully  yours, 

ROBEXT    KOZARXN, 

Mayor. 

Cirr  OF  Saginaw.  Micr. 
February  16, 1981. 
Hon.  Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr., 
Dirksen  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Riegle:  The  current  debate 
concerning  proposed  domestic  spending  cuts, 
particularly  as  such  cuts  might  affect  the 
Urban  Develo-iment  Action  Grant  (UDAG) 
program,  is  of  supreme  concern  to  the  City 
of  Saginaw. 

The  City  of  Saeinaw.  hard-hit  by  the  con- 
tinuing downsplral  in  the  automobile  Indus- 
try with  Its  resultant  negative  effects  upon 
the  local,  state  and  regional  economy,  stands 
as  a  viable  example  of  the  p>osltlve  asoects  of 
the  UDAG  program,  both  In  what  the  pro- 
gram has  allowed  us  to  accomplish  in  the 
past  and  the  potential  It  holds  for  our  future. 

A  UDAG  loan  In  the  amount  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion was  awarded  the  City  of  Saginaw  In 
1978.  that  bein;  the  amount  needed  to 
bridee  the  financial  r^ap  between  an  eco- 
nomically do-able  project  and  one  that  had 
remained,  with  all  attendant  frustrations. 
In  the  planning  stage  for  some  eleven  years. 

Most  Importantly.  HUD's  approval  of  the 
loan  said  that  the  federal  government  was 
satisfied  that  the  total  $5  million  project 
was  sound  and  manageable  and  would.  In- 
deed, generate  additional  orlvate  Investment 
in  the  central  city.  In  the  Instance  of  the 
CItT  of  Saginaw,  a  total  of  approximately  $41 
million. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  point  out  that  the 
long-awaited  reality  of  the  hotel  further  re- 
sulted In  an  infusion  of  positive  thinking  in 


regard  to  our  central  city  which  has  today 
translated  Into  an  investment  and  develop- 
ment climate  responsible  for  a  projected 
total  of  $130  million  worth  of  new  construc- 
tion and  redevelopment. 

Additionally,  the  reality  of  the  hotel  wm 
the  primary  ingredient  In  the  forging  of  ftn 
effective,  working  relationship,  partnership 
If  you  wUl.  between  the  private  and  pubUc 
sectors  in  the  City  of  Saginaw. 

That  partnership  is  credited  as  an  Influ- 
encing factor  m  our  city  being  able  to  secure 
the  Interest  of  a  Toronto.  Canada,  based  de- 
velopment firm,  Azlea.  Inc..  which  today  has 
plans  for  construction  of  a  major,  mixed-use 
project  within  our  central  city  consisting  of 
new  retail,  office  towers,  and  public  space 
and  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $61  million. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  develop- 
ment, which  will  have  significant  and  posi- 
tive economic  and  social  impact  upon  not 
only  the  City  of  Saginaw  but  the  entire  Trl- 
City  area.  (Saginaw.  Midland  and  Bay  City. 
Michigan).  Includes  plans  for  a  300-unlt  ho- 
tel as  a  part  of  Phase  Two  activity. 

The  project,  called  Saginaw  Center  and 
Commons,  as  perceived  will  result  in  some 
1.600  new  and  permanent  Jobs  within  our 
community,  as  well  as  create  approximately 
coo  construction  related  Jobs  over  a  two-year 
time  period. 

The  earlier  hotel  project  resulted  In  the 
creation  of  2C0  new  permanent  positions  and 
another  100  positions  during  the  construc- 
tion phase. 

It  Is  crucial  that  I  point  out  that  the  fi- 
nancial packaging  of  the  project  to  date  cen- 
ters on  the  a'vallablllty  of  an  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  In  the  amount  of  ap- 
proximately $5  million,  to  be  leveraged 
against  a  projected  private  Investment  of 
some  $41  mlUlon.  for  Phase  One  construction. 

The  availability  of  such  federal  assistance 
has  been  a  major  factor  In  the  City  of  Sagi- 
naw being  able  to  secure  the  Interest  and 
Initial  planning  Investment  (In  the  area  of 
some  $70,000  for  market  feasibility  studies 
and  architectural  concepts)  of  a  firm  as 
strongly  quaufied  as  Azlea.  Inc.,  which  ranks 
as  one  of  North  America's  largest  and  most 
successful  development  flmu. 

Aside  from  the  potential  positive  Impacts 
upon  the  community  in  the  way  of  more 
jobs,  economic  diversification  and  increased 
tax  base,  the  hotel  project  and  now  Sagi- 
naw Center  and  Commons  has  been  a  great 
boost  for  all  downtown  businesses  and  has 
created  a  renewed  interest  in  city  Invest- 
ment and  development  generaUy. 

Put  another  way,  the  progress  we  have 
made  to  date  could  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  UDAG  program,  or  the  use  of 
public  funds  to  stimulate  private  invest- 
ment. 

The  private-public  partnership  we  have 
forged  to  unite  the  community  with  a  sliigle 
purpose  of  economic  growth  and  stabUlty 
would  not  have  evolved  to  the  point  it  Is 
today. 

To  quote  from  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Saginaw  News : 

"Cities  such  as  Saginaw,  hoping  to  ener- 
gize urban  redevelopment,  cannot  do  It  by 
wishing  it.  The  job  requires  Imagination,  in- 
novative Ideas,  energy,  support  from  thoae 
with  ability  to  Invest,  and  a  lot  of  coopera- 
tion between  government  and  the  private 
sector. 

"We've  finaUy  seen  these  elements  come 
together  for  a  new  downtown  hotel  after 
years  of  disappointment.  It's  more  than  Just 
a  new  building.  It's  a  tangible  sign  of  bet- 
ter things  to  come." 
Sincerely, 


Mayor. 
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ClTT  or  LAilSUfO, 

Laming.  Mich.,  February  9,  19tl. 
Bon.  Donald  W.  Ribclx.  Jr., 
Dirkaen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C  . 

Okas  3xif  atob  Rixgls  :  Over  the  years,  there 
h«ve  b«en  some  strange  progranvs  concocted 
111  WMtfilngtTin  D.C.  However,  there  have  been 
aom*  excellent  on«s.  and  these  have  far  sur- 
IMoaed  the  oddities. 

One  of  the  excellent  ones  la  the  economic 
assistance  provided  by  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Actual  positions  of  em- 
ployment can  be  created,  or  retained,  not 
"make  believe"  Jobs.  Not  only  has  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  assisted 
us  in  retaining  1,600  real  Jobs  In  one  indus- 
trial project  alone,  but  the  assistance  Is  lead- 
ing to  one  of  the  largest  expansions  by  pri- 
vate industry  In  the  history  of  the  City  of 
Lansing.  Offlclally.  the  expansion  will  be  an- 
nounced within  two  weeks.  Imagine,  If  you 
will,  the  tremendous  and  positive  effect  such 
will  have  on  the  lives  of  people,  and  on  the 
economy  of  this  Capital  City  of  Michigan. 

Another  exoallence  prop-am  is  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  Program,  first  re- 
searched by  the  Ford  Administration  and  im- 
plemented by  the  Carter  Administration. 
UD.A.O.  provides  a  highly  meaningful  tool 
for  cities  to  Improve  and  to  creaite  real  Jobs, 
through  the  formula  of  merging  private  dol- 
lars wl-tb  public  funds. 

The  City  of  Lansing  has  received  approval 
of  two  U.D.A.O.'s.  one  for  the  Number  One 
Block  of  the  Central  Business  District,  which 
is  generating  »50  million  in  new  investment, 
the  second  for  a  badly  needed,  and  major 
housing  project  Just  south  of  the  State  Cap- 
itol Complex. 

As  a  result,  the  City  will  greatly  benefit  In 
a  number  of  ways: 

A  new  tax  base  Is  being  created; 
Approxlnvaitely   1.300  real   Jobs   will   result 
from  the  development  of  the  Number  One 
Block,  providing  self-suffldency  and  dignity 
for  a  lot  of  people; 

A  whole  new  Interest  Is  developing  in  our 
Central  Business  District  and  private  devel- 
opment Is  already  underway. 

Sir.  If  cities  eu-e  to  survive,  the  aforemen- 
tioned are  outstanding  routes — I  commend 
them  to  you. 

Rei^>ectfully, 

OotAU)  W.  OBAvea, 

Mayor. 

KZMP.  KleTN    ENDFLlf  an  &  BEEB. 

Southfleld.   Mich..   February  18.  1981. 
Hon.  DoNMj)  W.  RncLE.  Jr.. 
Oxricsen  Senate  Office  BuilOing, 
Waahington.  D.C. 
Attention :  Don  Campbell. 

Dfax  Senatok  Rieci,e:  I  am  writing  you  In 
reference  to  the  Reagan  Administration  pro- 
posal to  substantially  diminish  or  abolish  the 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  Program. 
This  program  Is  a  categorical  grant  approach 
to  the  serious  problems  which  confront  cities 
today  regarding  the  revltallzatlon  of  deteri- 
orating downtown  central  business  districts. 
It  is  our  firm  belief  that  a  return  to  the  old 
"Block  Grant"  formula  as  was  Implemented 
by  previous  Administrations  would  seriously 
Impair  the  efforts  of  cities  in  attempting  to 
arrest  this  deterioration. 

Essentially,  the  good  things  that  can  be 
said  about  UDAO  far  outweigh  its  faults. 
First  of  all,  the  UDAO  concept  has  resulted 
in  a  minimum  of  red  tape  and  a  maximum 
"turnaround  time"  between  the  point  at 
which  initial  discussions  with  the  applicant 
take  place  and  the  point  at  which  the  monies 
are  disbursed.  Another  asset  of  this  program 
Is  the  fact  that  a  specific  amount  of  that 
money  has  been  targeted  for  distressed  cities 
unlike  the  effect  of  the  Block  Grant  Programs 
of  the  mld-70's  which  was  to  provide  signif- 
icant  aMUtwiee   to  wealthier   communities 


and  areas  which  were  not  distressed.  Another 
benefit  which  has  arisen  under  the  UOAG 
program  is  the  availability  of  consulting 
services  for  local  governments  In  determining 
how  best  to  apply  the  UDAG  money  In  plan- 
ning and  Implementing  downtown  revltall- 
zatlon projects.  Finally,  the  UDAG  concept 
has  been  highly  successful  in  leveraging  the 
private  commitment  of  investment  capital  in 
our  most  distressed  urban  areas.  This  is 
evidenced  by  our  ongoing  "Pontlac  Plan". 

The  most  Important  accomplishment  of 
the  UDAO  Program  from  our  perspective  has 
been  its  effect  in  insulating  Mayors  from 
pressures  exerted  by  local  community  groups. 
Under  the  old  Block  Grant  formula,  monies 
disbursed  to  a  locality,  became  the  target  of 
scores  of  local  community  groups  which  In- 
sisted upon  directing  the  funds  to  "pet" 
activities,  such  as  housing,  weatherlzatlon, 
and  others.  Under  the  UDAG  formula,  the 
monies  are  earmarked  for  specific  projects. 
The  success  of  this  kind  of  approach  Is, 
again,  dramatically  demonstrated  in  the 
"Pontlac  Plan"  which  is  now  being  con- 
structed in  downtown  Pontlac  with  UDAG 
participation,  and  which  has  leveraged  pri- 
vate development  and  created  new  entry- 
level  Jobs. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  return  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  adverse  effects  of  the  pre- 
vious Block  Grant  approach  utilized  by  prior 
administrations.  First  of  all,  monies  which 
were  disbursed  to  localities  were  not  dis- 
tributed according  to  a  specific  pre-selected 
formula.  As  discussed  above,  this  fact  caused 
considerable  turmoil  at  the  local  level  as 
various  special  Interest  and  community 
groups  vied  for  control  of  the  funds.  Con- 
sequently, during  the  mlcl-70'<!  Block  Grant 
funding  came  to  be  recognized  by  commu- 
nity groups  In  Pontlac  as  a  source  of  hous- 
ing assistance.  This  greatly  diminished  the 
percentage  of  the  Block  Grant  funding  which 
could  have  t)een  devoted  to  economic  rede- 
velopment. In  addition,  much  of  the  Block 
Grant  assistance  was  distributed  to  non- 
distressed localities — such  m  Orlando.  Flor- 
ida; Phoenix.  Arizona;  and  Houston.  Texas. 
The  UDAG  lefrlslatlon  alleviated  this  prob- 
lem by  earmarking  a  certain  percentage  of 
UDAG  funds  for  distressed  cities. 

Another  drawback  of  the  old  Block  Grant 
formula  was  the  fact  that  It  denied  funding 
for  several  developments  In  the  City  of  Pon- 
tlac which  are  now  eligible  for  funding  under 
UDAO.  Speciflcallv.  these  projects  which  were 
not  allowed  funding  under  Block  Grant 
formulas  included  auditoriums,  convention 
centers,  museums,  and  concert  halls.  As  you 
mav  Vnow.  an  imnortant  elemen*  In  t>ie  suc- 
cess of  the  Pontlac  Plan  Includes  the  even- 
tual construction  of  a  museum,  auditorium, 
and  a  hotel -convention  center  on  that  site. 
Conseouently.  anv  return  to  the  Block  Grant 
approach  to  urban  as<!lstRnce  would  have  to 
take  Into  conslder»tlon  this  additional  draw- 
back of  the  old  policy. 

In  the  event  that  Mr.  Reas'an's  Block 
Grant  formula  Is  accepted  by  the  United 
S'a^e^  Coneress.  s,\ra\f.cnnt  chan?es  would 
have  to  take  place  In  order  to  make  It  more 
successful  than  the  program  which  was  Im- 
plemented in  the  m)d-70"8.  One  recommenda- 
tion which  we  would  make  in  this  regard  is 
to  earmark  a  stated  percentage  of  Block 
Grant  monev  ffor  examole.  twentv-flve  per- 
cent) for  distribution  to  the  State — which 
could  then  turn  aroun-l  and  distribute  that 
money  to  localities  according  to  UDAG-type 
formulas.  Another  recommendation  would 
be  to  establish  more  soeclflc  formulas  which 
Washinaton  would  amly  in  providing  the 
fund<  directly  to  localities.  In  other  words, 
a  formula  for  Pontlac  would  emohaslze  the 
channeDne  of  Bloc't  Grant  monev  to  down- 
town redevelopment  bas?d  I'non  a  studv  of 
the  city's  needs  made  In  consultation  with 
city  leaders  This  would,  hopefully,  reduce 
the  amoimt  of  confusion  at  the  local  level 


which  in  the  past  has  been  brought  on  by 
special  interests  vying  for  Block  Grant  fund- 
ing on  behalf  of  favored  projects. 

Obviously,  my  position  ia  clearly  in  favor 
of  retaining  the  UDAO  method  of  urban  as- 
sistance, it  employs  concrete  formulas  which 
can  be  utilized  to  direct  funding  to  specific 
and  needed  urban  redevelopment  projects.  It 
provides  an  insulating  layer  of  federal  deci- 
sion making  which  serves  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  local  le\el  struggle  between 
special  Interest  groups  for  funding  which 
may  not  directly  or  effectively  address  the 
more  immediate  problems  of  a  community. 
In  addition,  UDAO  has  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful In  reducing  the  delays  and  confusion 
In  decision  making  both  in  Washington  and 
at  the  regional  level  regarding  the  eligibility 
of  applicants  for  UDAG  assistance  and  the 
provision  of  that  assistance. 

In  conclusion,  as  Mayor  for  the  City  of 
Pontlac — and  as  an  Individual  who  has  had 
extensive  experience  In  the  implementation 
of  federal  urban  assistance  policies  during 
the  past  decade — it  la  my  strong  recom- 
mendation that  every  effort  be  made  at  the 
national  level  to  preserve  the  UDAG  program. 
This  program  has  proved  to  be  effective, 
efficient,  and  totally  lelevant  to  attempts 
which  have  been  made  In  the  past  twenty 
years  to  restore  our  deteriorating  urban  cen- 
ters. The  Block  Grant  approach  as  it  was 
conceived  and  Implemented  had  several 
drawbacks — all  of  which  served  to  weaken 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  such  pro- 
grams as  they  were  applied  to  distressed 
urban  centers.  In  the  final  analysis.  It  has 
been  established  to  my  complete  satisfaction 
that  the  categorical  approach — with  strict 
formulas — is  the  most  effective  way  to  target 
federal  assistance  for  the  redevelopment  of 
distressed  cities  .vithout  causing  unnecessary 
and  Inefficient  delay.  The  Block  Grant  pro- 
gram proved  to  be  a  cruel  hoax  Ln  meeting 
the  problems  and  satisfying  the  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged and  low  income  Americans.  The 
UDAG  approach,  on  the  other  hand,  has  re- 
sulted In  dramatic  progress  toward  putting 
people  back  to  work,  diversifying  the  indus- 
trial base  of  distressed  localities,  and, 
perhaps  more  importantly,  giving  people 
hope.  We  feel  that  the  strongest  endorse- 
ment of  this  program  Is  now  being  con- 
structed In  downtown  Pontlac:  The  number 
one  distressed  city  in  the  nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wallace  B.  Holland, 

Mayor. 

Peoples  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 

Center  Bay  City.  Mich.,  February  16,  1981. 
Hon.  Donald  Riegle,  Jr.. 
Dirkien  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Riegle  :  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press support  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  program 
In  Bay  City,  Michigan. 

Our  involvement  with  UD.A.O. -supported 
activity  is  the  Wenonah  Park  Plaza  project 
here  In  Bay  City. 

This  pro'ect  is  crucial  to  the  revltallzatlon 
of  downtown  Bay  City.  Without  the  parking 
provided  by  the  Action  Grant,  this  project's 
feasibility  would  be  In  grave  doubt.  With  the 
grant.  Bay  City's  downtown  is  looking  for- 
ward to  a  tremendous  boost. 

Peoples  National  Bank  Is  one  of  several 
locsa  businesses  which  are  limited  partners 
In  the  Bay  City  Development  Partnership, 
lead  development  entity  for  Wenonah  Park 
Plaza.  We  have  also  committed  to  act  as 
lead  bank  In  «4.5  million  of  construction 
financing  for  the  residential  condominium 
comnonent  of  the  pro'ect. 

Total  private  Investment  In  Wenonah  Park 
Pla'a  will  be  MO  million.  The  Action  Grant 
Is  $8.2  million.  Bav  citv  voters  have  author- 
ized up  to  »I0  million  In  eeneral  oblleatlon 
tax  Increment  bonds  to  supnort  the  project 
and  other  downtown  improvements. 
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This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  positive 
results  that  can  be  produced  by  a  timely  In- 
jection of  federal  funds  in  an  economically 
distressed  community.  Millions  of  dollars  of 
private  capital  are  being  sought  for  our 
downtown  area.  Public  and  private  sectors 
are  cooperating  for  the  maximum  mutual 
benefit. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  endeavor  worthy 
of  continuing. 
Thank  you  for  your  efforts  In  this  regard. 
Very  truly  yours, 

CLirroBD  C.  Van  Dtke, 
Chairman  and  President. 

Flint  Area  Conference,  Inc., 

FebTiLary  17, 1981. 
Hon.  Donald  W.  Riegle, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  you  may  know  I  serve  on 
the  Board  of  Ertrectors  of  the  International 
Downtown  Executives  Association,  an  organi- 
zation which  represents  more  than  300  down- 
town organizations  whose  boards  are  com- 
prised of  the  leading  Industrial,  business  and 
financial  Interests  in  their  respective  cities. 
On  January  29  and  30  that  Board  met  in 
Washington  to  discuss  urban  policy  issues 
and  the  Reagan  administration.  An  immedi- 
ate consensus  formed:  The  fundamental 
Issue  was  continuance  of  an  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant  program.  Whether  Dallas, 
Philadelphia.  Manhattan,  Detroit,  Syracuse. 
Atlanta,  Denver  or  Springfield,  Illinois  the 
number  one  issue  was  maintenance  of  a  cate- 
gorical program  providing  an  opportunity  for 
private  sector  participation  in  the  revltallza- 
tlon of  our  cities.  By  any  name  a  program 
such  as  the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant 
Is  necessary  to  protect  existing  Investment 
and  promote  reinvestment  by  the  private  sec- 
tor in  our  central  cities.  That  message  was 
delivered  in  a  luncheon  meeting  with  Craig 
Fuller,  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet. 

The  Urban  Development  Action  Grant  pro- 
gram has  acted  as  a  catalyst  for  reinvestment 
in  Flint  creating  Jobs  and  diversification  for 
a  very  distressed  local  economy.  While  news 
media  from  across  the  country  concentrated 
on  the  plight  of  our  city — the  highest  unem- 
ployment in  our  nation — we  were  about  re- 
building. That  wotilfi  not  have  happened 
without  the  stimulation  of  a  UDAO-type  pro- 
gram. Two  major  grants  totalling  tl5  mil- 
lion have  leveraged  over  ISO  million  in  new 
private  Investment  in  Flint.  It  is  a  simple 
truth  that  without  this  program,  neither 
project  would  be  underway. 

The  Urban  Development  Action  Grant  pro- 
gram In  Flint  has  been  efficient,  effective  and 
productive. 

There  is  little  argument  with  a  desire  to 
cut  the  federal  budget  across  the  board.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  federal  aid  to  cities 
must  be  reduced  as  well  as  federal  aid  to  ag- 
riculture; but  eliminating  or  emasculating 
the  most  effective  and  efficient  program  of  a 
department  seems  neither  wise  nor  fulfilling 
of  purpose. 

You  may  expect  our  fullest  support  for  any 
efforts  you  may  initiate  which  are  directed 
toward  retention  of  the  essence  of  an  Urban 
Development   Action  Grant  program. 
Sincerely. 

James  S.  Sheafter, 

President. 

CiTT  or  Flint,  Mich., 

February  19,  1981. 
Hon.  Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr., 
Dirkaen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Riegle:  The  purpose  of  this 
communication  is  to  request  your  support 
of  the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant  Pro- 
gram which,  as  you  know.  Is  currently  under 
the  threat  of  elimination  as  part  of  the  Fed- 


eral   budget    cuts   being    proposed   by   the 
Reagan  Administration. 

The  Urban  Development  Action  Grant  Pro- 
gram has  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
City  of  Flint.  This  tie  miUion  the  City  of 
Flint  has  received  in  Action  Grant  funds 
has  generated  six  private  dollars  for  every 
Action  Grant  dollar  received.  The  four  proj- 
ects currently  being  funded  by  the  Action 
Grant  program  will  generate  over  1,400  new 
jobs.  The  annual  Increase  in  the  City's  tax 
base  is  approximately  $2  miUion  a  year. 

The  spin-off  benefits  to  neighborhoods  as 
ft  result  of  the  Action  Grant  program  are 
substantial.  Approximately  tl.5  million  an- 
nually will  be  available  through  the  recap- 
ture of  Action  Grant  funds  for  neighborhood 
revltallzatlon. 

Without  the  Action  Grant  program,  $142 
million  (total  cost  of  all  four  Action  Grant 
projects)  would  not  have  been  committed 
for  investment  within  the  City  of  Flint.  The 
Action  Grant  program  has  provided  the  nec- 
essary impetus  to  move  critically  needed 
projects  from  the  planning  stage  into  suc- 
cessful implementation. 

The  Action  Grant  program  has  lived  up 
to  its  promise.  The  program  has  provided 
the  Incentive  necessary  to  attract  private 
Investment  to  distressed  cities  such  as  Flint. 
The  program  Is  restoring  the  vitality  of  the 
City  of  Flint  by  creating  jobs,  by  increasing 
the  tax  base,  and  by  making  this  Citv  more 
livable  and  economically  viable.  However, 
there  Is  still  much  more  work  to  be  done.  As 
a  part  of  Flint's  overall  economic  develop- 
ment strategy,  a  number  of  exciting,  dy- 
namic projects  are  planned.  These  projects 
need  the  investment  incentives  provided  by 
the  Action  Grant  program  if  they  are  to  be 
realized. 

I  know  you  will  Join  me  in  support  of  the 
Action  Grant  program  by  strongly  voicing 
your  support,  on  behalf  of  Flint  and  other 
Michigan  cities  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  Thank 
you. 

Sincerely, 

James  W.  RirrRERroRo, 

Mayor. 

The   Friendlt   Cmr, 

February  17.  1981. 
Hon.  Donald  W.  Riegle, 
Dirksen  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Riegle:  As  you  may  know, 
the  City  of  Hazel  Park  received  approval  for 
a  UDAG  project  in  December,  1978  During 
this  period  the  cost  of  borrowing  began  to 
skjrrocket  which  created  a  situation  whereby 
our  project  became  economically  infeaslble. 
As  a  result,  we  were  notified  by  HUD  in  Sep- 
tember, 1980  that  our  pro'ect  was  being 
terminated.  The  termination  letter  provided 
that  we  could  reapply  at  a  later  date.  Since 
that  time,  we  have  been  In  touch  with  the 
proposed  developer  of  the  project  who  Is  most 
anxious  to  proceed  as  soon  as  the  cost  of 
borrowing  declines. 

This  project  based  on  our  projections 
would  have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  City 
of  Hazel  Park.  We  are  a  city  of  some  20.000 
people  within  an  area  of  2.8  sq.  miles.  The 
city  is  nearly  95 To  buUt  up  with  no  poten- 
tial of  expansion.  The  homeowners  of  the 
city  carry  70%  of  the  tax  burden.  This  proj- 
ect is  anticipated  to  increase  our  Industrial 
tax  base  by  some  t7.f00.000  resulting  in 
approximately  $525,000  in  additional  taxes, 
equally  Important  105  new  Jobs  would  be 
created.  As  you  can  see  this  pro'ect  will  have 
a  significant  Impact  on  our  city. 

I  trust  this  Information  Is  of  some  benefit 
to   you   In   your  effort   to  assure   that   this 
worthwhile  program  Is  continued. 
Sincerely, 

Mayor  Stephen  Zervas. 

City  of  Hazel  Park.% 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
share  the  behef  that  the  UDAG  program 
is  beneficial.  In  the  past  few  weeks 
"economic  recovery"  have  been  the  buzz 
words  in  these  Halls,  in  this  city,  and, 
indeed,  throughout  this  Nation,  We  all 
recognize  the  need  to  tighten  our  belts 
and  to  cut  bade  on  Federal  spending. 
We  are  all  sensitive  to  the  need  to  make 
our  economy  more  productive.  In  the 
Senate  we  are  examining  the  Federal 
Government's  role  in  the  economy  and 
the  consensus  seems  to  be  to  cut  back  on 
Federal  spending  and  to  encourage  in- 
vestment in  the  private  sector.  Our  at- 
titudes toward  economic  recovery  di- 
rectly affect  the  economic  health  and 
welfare  of  our  Nation's  cities. 

I  do  not  imderstand  how,  imder  the 
guise  of  economic  recovery,  we  can 
agree  to  cut  a  program  that  is  specifi- 
cally designed  to  promote  the  economic 
recovery  of  our  most  distressed  commu- 
nities. I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
urban  development  action  grant — 
UDAG — program . 

UDAG's  are  Federal  grants  that  assist 
distressed  cities  and  urban  counties  to 
strengthen  their  economic,  employment, 
and  tax  bases  through  a  combination  of 
public  and  private  investments  in  eco- 
nomic development  projects.  The  basic 
Federal  grant  acts  as  seed  money  to 
leverage  substantially  larger  commit- 
ments from  private  investors. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  encourage 
private  investment  in  our  cities.  And  good 
economic  development  programs — pro- 
grams proven  effective — should  be  main- 
tained and  allowed  to  work.  UDAG  is  a 
prime  example. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  would 
have  us  rescind  $300  miUion  from  unob- 
ligated fimds  designed  for  community 
development  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Some 
suggest  that  this  money  must  come  out 
of  the  UDAG  program  which  means  that 
the  UDAG  program  would  have  no  funds 
for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Portimately.  the  colloquy  between  Sen- 
ators TsoNGAs  and  Domenici  cleared  up 
this  matter  so  that  UDAG  can  continue 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

UDAG's  are  an  effective  development 
too.  In  California  alone,  UDAG's  have 
prov  ded  $137  million  as  inducement  to 
start  52  separate  projects  leading  to  the 
construction  of  shopping  centers,  mixed 
residential  areas,  industrial  sites,  hotels. 
oflQce  and  convention  centers,  and  com- 
munity facilities.  The  Federal  money 
brought  forth  private  investments  of  over 
$1  billion  in  California,  creating  and 
sustaining  some  27.400  permanent  new 
jobs.  In  the  past  3  years  UDAG's  have 
made  the  difference  between  further  de- 
cline in  distressed  communities  and  a 
chance  to  revitalize  the  local  economy 
and  vastly  exrand  the  job  market. 

The  city  of  Commerce  in  East  Los 
Angeles  is  a  case  in  point.  Commerce  has 
been  a  maior  industrial  center  for  many 
years.  But  in  the  1970's  several  large 
manufacturin?  plants  th-re  e*ther  shut 
down  or  relocated.  The  dty  of  Commerce 
which  has  a  high  number  of  imemployed 
and  low   income  people,  lost  approxi- 
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mately  19,000  jobs  over  a  period  ot  10 
years. 

Then  Commerce  received  a  $6.6  million 
UDAQ  to  help  finance  construction  of  a 
manufacturing  complex  on  the  site  of  an 
abandoned  steel  plant.  Private  invest- 
ment amounted  to  over  $102  million  for 
manufacturing  and  warehousing,  plus 
offlce  space  and  commercial  buildings. 
More  than  3.100  jobs  will  be  created 
through  the  project  and  city  tax  reve- 
nues will  increase  substantially  in  the 
years  to  come  with  a  revitalized  tax  base. 

Similarly,  the  city  of  Qlendale  last 
year  received  a  $6.7  million  UDAQ  to 
assist  construction  of  a  1.730-space 
parking  garage  as  the  touchstone  to  ex- 
pansion of  a  regional  shopping  center. 
Private  investment  totaled  $43.8  mil- 
lion. Some  1,215  permanent  jobs  were 
created  plus  400  additional  constructiCHi 
Jobs.  City  taxes  and  other  taxing  au- 
thorities stand  to  gain  more  than  $1 
million  additional  revenue  a  year  from 
the  project. 

Still  other  California  cities — San 
Francisco.  Oakland.  Los  Angeles,  Watts, 
and  many  more — can  point  to  UDAO 
success  stories.  The  same  is  true  for 
scores  of  cities  throughout  the  United 
States.  These  reports  add  up  to  a  pro- 
gram that  works.  UDAQ  builds  upon  the 
strengths  of  cities  and  city  neighbor- 
hoods. 

American  cities  were  built  by  the  pri- 
vate sectOT,  and  ultimately  it  will  be  the 
private  sector  which  will  rebuild  them, 
employ  their  citizens  and  expand  the 
local  tax  base.  In  the  meantime.  It 
should  be  Government's  role  to  provide 
the  leadership  to  encourage  public- 
private  pcutnerships  to  make  our  Na- 
tion more  productive.  Cities  that  have 
spent  considerable  time,  money,  and 
diort  on  the  development  of  their  ap- 
plications for  fiscal  year  1981  should  not 
be  penalized  by  the  ixx>p06ed  rescission. 
Indeed,  for  many  communities,  Uie 
UDAG's  for  fiscal  year  1981  may  be  the 
only  chance  they  will  have  to  revitalize 
their  sluggish  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
gram is  most  worthy  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  (Mr.  Domiwici) 
agrees  that  it  was  not  the  intenticxi  of 
the  Budget  Committee  to  cut  fimds  for 
the  UDAO  program  beyond  the  Presi- 
dent's levels. 

•  Mr.  MOYNTHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues,  Senator  Tsoncas, 
Senator  Sarbanes.  and  Senator  Riegle, 
for  the  privilege  of  Joining  in  this 
colloquy  on  urban  develooment  action 
grants.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  been  a 
long  time  in  government.  I  have  seen 
these  efforts  come  and  go.  The  one  that 
has  impressed  me  most — truly— Is  the 
UDAO  projrram.  In  our  State  of  New 
York,  we  got  our  share,  not  more  or  less, 
but  just  exactly  what  the  population  dis- 
tribution would  be:  Out  of  s<wne  $19  bU- 
lion  since  April  of  1978.  New  York  h3s 
gotten  $169  mlD'on.  This  amount  has 
produced  $8*8  million  in  private  invest- 
ments about  a  6-to- 1  ratio. 

In  Jamestown  N.Y  .  the  f  rst  brass  and 
zinc  f  oundrv  in  two  generations  in  Amer- 
ica has  lust  been  opened.  In  BroMne 
County,  N.y..  to  the  town  of  Union,  a 


very  large  enterprise  Is  about  to  get 
started  in  which  a  company  that  was 
manufacturing  copiers  in  Japan  is  mov- 
ing that  operation  to  a  new  plant  built 
with  the  assistance  of  UDAG  fimds.  This 
grant  of  $3.5  million  generated  a  private 
investment  of  $18  million.  And,  in 
Buffalo,  just  the  kind  of  movement  back 
to  the  center  city  that  UDAG  w£is  de- 
signed to  encourage  is — in  ftuit— occur- 
ring. A  major  bank  is  renovating  its  his- 
toric, original  building  and  bringing  all 
of  its  satellite  offices  in  from  the  suburbs 
to  be  housed  in  an  impressive  new  offlce 
building.  A  new  hotel  is  also  being  built 
which  will  support  the  investment  In  the 
city's  new  convention  center. 

I  have  heard  from  communities 
throughout  New  York — both  large  and 
small — letting  me  know  how  the  UDAG 
program  has  helped  bring  new  invest- 
ments, jobs,  and  switivity  back  into  the 
hearts  of  our  cities  and  towns. 

This  program  works,  and  the  impres- 
sive, professionsd  teams  who  conduct  it 
are  in  place  and  experienced.  To  let  it 
just  disappear  into  a  block  grant,  I 
think,  would  be  costly.  It  makes  no  sense. 
Federal  funds  expended  in  the  commu- 
nity development  block  program  are  a 
one-time  expenditure.  B^  contrast,  more 
than  75  percent  of  UDAG's  made  to  cities 
are  loaned  to  private  developers,  and  the 
loans  are  then  paid  b€w;k  to  the  cities  to 
be  utilized  again  for  further  economic 
development.  Th's  impressive  aspect  ot 
the  UDAO  program  is  seldom  mentioned. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  And  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Massachu- 
setts. Marvland   and  Michigan.* 

Mr.  SARBANES  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  CaiDrra  for  vieWlne. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  Pres'dpnt.  T  v^eld 
such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware 

DP  AIfKNDVE]«T  NO.  SO 

(Purpose:  To  restore  fimda  for  low-lneome 
energy  assistance) 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr  President,  I  .send  an 
amendment  to  the  ri^sk  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  cons'd<"ratlon. 

The  PRFSTDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bdfn)  . 
for  himself,  and  Mr.  Tbongas  Mr  Ijrviw.  BJr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  Hast.  Mr.  Ptlt,.  Mr  Mmt'-rBATrM, 
Mr.  Eacleton.  Mr.  Kenvedt,  Mr.  Bttmfbss. 
and  Mr.  Ricgt.e  proposes  an  imprinted 
amendment  numbered  80. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  Pree'dent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th-'t  the  rending  of 
the  am'Tidm-nt  be  di^^^^nspd  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  be^lnnin"?  with  "authority"  In 
line  18.  strike  out  through  "M7  694.000.000" 
In  Une  20  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Authority  bv  «.'>2.425  000.000.  and 
outiava  by  $36  545  000  ooo.  In  fiscal  year 
19S2:  en»t  to  reduce  budget  authorltv  by 
•'8.828.000.000.  and  outlays  by  $47,294,000,- 
000". 

On  paee  10.  beginning  with  "mio  303.000,- 
000.  m  line  6.  strike  O'lt  through  "$10,813.- 
000.000"  In  line  9  sn-l  In-ort  In  Iteu  thereof 
the  following:  "«9.903  OOO  OOO"  In  budeet  au- 
thority and  $7.528  000  000  In  outlavs  for  fis- 
cal year  1982:  and  $11963  000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $10,513,000,000". 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  as  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr. 
LEvm,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Metzenbattm,  Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Riegle,  and  Mr.  Bumpers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
in  a  sense  voted  on  this  amendment  al- 
ready. This  amendment  adds  $400  mil- 
lion for  the  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance program,  a  program  which  primar- 
ily assists  the  elderly  and  the  needy. 
We  have  not  voted  on  this  amendment 
thus  far  because  previously  fuel  assist- 
ance was  part  of  a  package  of  programs 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Chaeee)  .  Although  I  voted  for 
the  Chafee  package,  I  can  understand 
how  some  of  my  friends  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  and  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  may  wish  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  but  did  not  want  to  vote  for 
all  the  other  aspects  of  the  Chafee 
amendment. 

This  amendment  gives  them  an  oppor- 
timity  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  Senators  who  have  been  here 
for  the  last  couple  years  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  their  commitment  that  we 
all  made  several  years  ago. 

In  June  1979,  we  passed  a  bill  in  this 
body  at  the  request  of  the  then-President 
Carter  to  decontrol  over  a  period  of  time 
the  price  of  natural  gas.  I  voted  against 
that  bill,  but  I  recall  hearing  this  Cham- 
ber echo  and  reverberate  with  assertions 
on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  who  were 
voting  for  the  decontrol  bill  that  we  were 
going  to  vote  for  decontrol  in  order  to 
help  promote  production,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and 
those  in  need.  Although  we  acknowledged 
that  the  price  of  energy  and  home  heat- 
ing oil  was  going  to  skyrocket,  we  were 
going  to  assure  that  the  elderly  and  the 
poor  of  America  were  not  going  to  bear 
all  of  the  increased  costs  attributable  to 
the  energy  decontrol  bill. 

Then  in  the  spring  of  1980  after  some 
herculean  efforts  on  the  part  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we 
passed  a  windfall  profit  tax  bill.  The 
principle  behind  the  windfall  profit  tax 
was  not  that  we  did  not  want  corpora- 
tions to  make  profits — we  acknowledged 
the  importance  of  increased  profits  and 
the  importance  of  the  oil  companies 
making  money — but  what  we  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  they  did  not  make  profits 
at  the  expense  of  those  people  who  would 
not  be  able  to  make  it,  those  people  who 
would  not  be  able  to  heat  their  homes 
and  drive  the  car,  et  cetera. 

So  we  passed  the  windfall  profit  tax 
and  we  said  we  would  set-aside  a  pwrtion 
of  that  tax  to  insure  that  the  social  needs 
that  would  occur  as  a  consequence  of  the 
dislocation  caused  by  the  skyrocketing 
price  would  be  met.  We  were  going  to 
make  assistance  available  to  those  folk 
not  only  in  the  Northeast,  the  North,  and 
the  Midwest,  but  also  to  those  elderly 
who  needed  their  air  conditioners  down 
In  the  South.  We  were  going  to  see  to  it 
that  we  took  care  of  some  of  those  folk. 
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We  passed  the  Home  Energy  Assist- 
ance Act  under  the  leadership  of  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  from  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  to  Senator  Javits,  Senator 
Metzenbaum,  and  others,  a  bill  which 
overwhelmingly  passed. 

Mr.  President,  that  program  worked 
pretty  well.  I  come  from  a  small  State, 
but  just  in  my  State  of  Delaware,  where 
we  have  less  thsm  600,000  people,  we 
found  that  a  total  of  27,530  persons  in 
9,731  households  were  served  this  winter. 
Over  3,500  of  those  households  were 
elderly,  and  close  to  1,000  were  handi- 
capped. 

It  worked.  People  were  not  forced  to 
choose  between  food  and  heat.  People 
were  able,  notwithstanding  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  inflation,  to  eat,  and 
they  were  also  able  to  heat  their  homes. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  with 
these  budget  cuts  we  are  breaking 
faith  with  the  people.  We  are  saying  that 
we  are  going  to  cut  this  program,  we  are 
going  to  cut  it  significantly  beyond  what 
It  is  and  has  been. 

We  do  not  even  consider  the  fact  that 
If  this  administration  has  its  wav  imme- 
diate natural  gas  decontrol  is  just  around 
the  comer,  at  a  time  when  over  53  per- 
cent of  aU  households  and  the  same  pro- 
portion of  elderly  households  heat  their 
homes  and  apartments  with  natural  gas, 
so  we  are  going  to  give  them  a  double 
whammy. 

What  we  seem  to  be  saying  here  is 
that  in  our  fervor  to  cut  the  budget,  not 
only  are  we  going  to  cut  programs  that 
are  worth  while,  not  only  are  we  going 
to  go  forward  with  new  programs  that 
do  not  make  sense,  but  we  are  going  to 
breach  an  implicit  promise  we  made  with 
the  elderly  in  this  country.  We  are  now 
going  to  decontrol  the  price  to  heat  your 
home.  We  have  already  decontrolled  the 
price  of  home  heating  oil,  which  has 
doubled  or  tripled  in  price,  now  we  are 
going  to  decontrol  natural  gas,  which 
will  make  the  price  of  gas  go  even  higher. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  going  to  let  you 
worry  about  that.  We  are  not  going  to 
step  in  and  keep  our  promise  to  assist 
you  in  paying  those  higher  prices. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  but  I 
do  not  think  this  President  really  under- 
stands. Maybe  it  is  just  that  he  does  not 
know  how  many  folks  depend  on  this 
program. 

I  wonder  if  he  imderstands  how  many 
people  really  have  to  make  basic  choices, 
not  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to 
go  to  the  beach  in  the  sununer  for  a 
vacation  or  heat  their  home,  but  whether 
or  not  they  are  going  to  have  an  ade- 
quate diet  or  heat  their  home.  These 
folks  are  not  keeping  the  temperatures 
in  their  homes  at  70  and  75  degrees,  even 
with  the  fuel  assistance.  They  are  l^^jep- 
ing  their  homes  in  the  low  60's. 

They  have  learned  to  wear  sweaters, 
they  have  learned  to  turn  the  heat  off 
at  night  and  get  under  piles  of  blankets 
and  covers. 

I  might  point  out  in  the  weatherization 
program  the  folks  who  have  taken  the 
greatest  advantage  of  that  program  and 
who  have  spent  the  most  time  and  en- 
ergy with  their  meager  resources  to 
weatherize  their  homes  have  been  those 


elderly  folks,  the  same  people  who  are 
the  ones  who  need  this  program. 

There  is  not  a  whole  lot  more  that  they 
can  do.  There  are  not  any  more  places 
they  can  cut.  They  cannot  turn  the 
thermostat  down  any  more. 

Here  we  are  in  a  $3  trillion  economy 
and  a  multibillion-dollar  budget  cutting 
$400  million  for  these  folks. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  the  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  Maine,  Ohio, 
and  all  those  States  where  it  gets  cold 
will  be  prepsu'ed  to  keep  the  ccMnmit- 
ment  this  body  made  or  be  prepared  to 
explain  to  those  folks  next  winter  why 
they  cannot  afford  to  heat  their  homes. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
good  idea  for  this  body  to  break  its 
promises,  especially  so  quickly.  The 
American  public.  I  guess,  is  getting  used 
to  our  not  keeping  all  our  commitments, 
but  to  do  it  as  rapidly  as  we  are  doing 
here  seems  to  me  to  be  a  terrible  mistake. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has   expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  have  3  minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  withhold  for  just 
a  moment? 

UNANIMOtrS-CONSENT   AGKEEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold  for  just  a  moment, 
I  hope  to  now  make  a  request  that  will 
facilitate  the  management  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amendments  on  this  res- 
olution and  also  suit  the  convenience  of 
a  number  of  Members. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  are  now 
time  agreements  on  the  amendment  now 
pending  by  Mr.  Biden  of  20  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided;  Mr.  Kennedy  20 
minutes  on  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
to  be  equally  divided;  and  Mr.  Chiles 
30   minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  ordered  on  the  Biden 
and  Kennedy  amendments,  if  one  is 
ordered  on  Kennedy's  amendment,  be 
postponed  until  the  disposition  of  the 
Chiles  amendment  and  that  when  the 
Chiles  amendment  is  completed  that  the 
votes  occur  back  to  back  first  on  Biden 
for  15  minutes,  the  standard  rollcall:  10- 
minute  rollcall  on  Kennedy  and  then 
Chiles  a  10-minute  roIlcaU  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  that.  On  a  few  of  these 
amendments,  if  we  could  get  2  or  3  min- 
utes I  am  glad  to  accommodate  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  been  extremely  ac- 
commodating. I  do  not  intend  to  delay 
the  Senate,  but  these  are  important.  In 
that  spirit  I  am  glad  to  agree  on  a  time 
limit  and  I  will  try  to  move  along. 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  the  form  of  the  request 
I  made  there  is  no  restriction  on  any 
Senator  on  time  from  the  resolution,  and 
I  did  not  want  to  limit  the  time  on  this 
stacked  vote  system  but  to  do  it  when 
debate  ended  on  the  Chiles  amendment, 
which  is  third  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICJER.  Is  there 
objection?  TTie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  yield  time  on  the 
resolution,  3  minutes,  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  join  with  my 
colleague  from  Delaware  on  this  amend- 
ment. He  has  made  the  case  with  fair- 
ness and  with  a  sense  of  compassion.  I 
just  want  to  mention  a  few  additional 
facts. 

The  fats  are.  Mr.  President,  first,  the 
needy  people,  the  elderly  people,  pay 
four  times  as  much  of  their  income  for 
energy  as  the  average  American  house- 
hold. With  the  increase  in  the  decon- 
trolled prices,  the  neediest  people. 
primarily  the  elderly,  pay  out  rising  per- 
centages of  their  fixed  income  in  fuel. 

Second,  the  group  which  conserves 
more  in  its  use  of  energy  in  our  total 
population  happens  to  be  the  elderly  and 
the  poor.  Thus,  in  the  area  of  conserva- 
tion they  are  doing  more  than  any  other 
group  in  our  society  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  paying  a  higher  percent- 
age of  their  income,  four  times  as  much 
as  the  average  Ameri  an. 

Because  of  rising  energy  costs,  the 
poor  have  lost  $6  bUlion  in  purchasing 
power  just  in  1980  alone. 

We  made  a  commitment  to  these  peo- 
ple when  the  VS.  Senate  accepted  de- 
control. We  said  the  poor  would  not 

suffer-  .    .  .»«  w« 

And  yet  we  see  they  have  lost  $6  bU- 

Uon  in  purchasing  power  in  1980.  And 
we  said  that  25  percent  of  the  windfall 
profits  tax  would  go  to  meet  those  rising 
costs.  That  would  be  $5  billion  this  year. 
However,  today  we  are  not  arguing 
about  providing  $6  billion,  or  $5  billion— 
we  are  arguing  about  whether  we  should 
cut  back  on  the  funds  they  receive. 

If  the  Budget  Committee  figure  1* 
adopted,  it  will  mean  $150  less  to  the 
average  poor  household  at  a  time  when 
energy  costs  are  climbing  every  day. 

This  particular  program,  even  if  the 
Biden  amendment  is  accepted,  barely 
would  move  us  back  to  $18  billion,  so 
they  remain  well  behind  the  rest  of  the 
population  in  their  economic  standing. 
FinaUy,  I  just  make  a  special  plea  on 
behalf  of  the  elderly.  In  my  own  SUte  of 
Massachusetts,  fuel  bills  have  been  up 
approximately  75  percent  in  the  last  year 
alone,  from  an  average  of  $900  to  an 
average  of  nearly  $1,100.  Surely,  the  eld- 
erly who  are  least  able  to  endure  those 
fuel  cost  increases,  deserve  our  help  and 
assistance. 

It  is  a  matter  of  urgency  to  adopt  this 
amendment,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
accept  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  asr 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Rbclk 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  a  lot  of  worthwhUe 
programs  are  be-ng  reduced  in  funding 
because  we  have  gotten  to  the  point 
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where  we  can  no  longer  permit  the  enor- 
mous growth  In  these  programs. 

They  have  continued  to  grow  on  an 
annual  basis.  I  think  we  must  defeat  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  when  we  note  the  fact  that 
these  programs  have  increased  in  fund- 
ing by  over  720  percent — 720  percent — 
since  1977. 

The  low-income  energy  program  was 
expanded  in  fiscal  year  1980  from  about 
$200  million  to  $1.6  billion  to  help  low- 
Income  people.  The  program  has  been 
handled  in  some  respects  as  another 
welfare  program  with  standardized  cash 
payments  to  quite  a  large  number  of 
people. 

The  President's  proposal  will  help  as- 
sure that  the  States  target  the  available 
money  to  people  that  have  serious  prob- 
lems, instead  of  spreading  it  around  to 
a  great  many  people  who  are  not  in  such 
great  need. 

The  Federal  Government  now  pro- 
vides nearly  all  of  the  financial  support 
for  the  program,  even  though  assisting 
the  needy,  historically,  has  been  and 
should  be  a  shared  Federal-State  obli- 
gation. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  steadily  re- 
duced people  to  the  status  of  dependency 
on  the  Federal  Government  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  now  look  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  things  historically 
they  tended  to  look  to  their  local  com- 
mimitles  to  do. 

It  is  my  belief  that  reducing  Federal 
funding  will  encourage  the  appropriate 
State  involvement  and  responsibility. 

The  administration  of  this  energy  as- 
sistance program  has,  from  the  begin- 
ning, been  mired  in  turmoil,  controversy 
and  inefficiency,  which  has  prompted 
CMigress  to  revise  it  every  year  of  its 
existence.  The  program  has  been  char- 
acterized by  late  payments,  vast  amounts 
of  paperwork  and  benefit  errors.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  President's  proposal  will 
streamline  the  program  and  remove 
any  of  these  deficiencies.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
manager  of  the  bill  on  our  side  yield  me 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
trigued by  the  arguments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  I  am  also  intrigued  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  made  by  a  Senator 
from  Texas. 

I  find  It  sort  of  interesting  that  in 
fiscal  year  1980.  this  profiram,  which  the 
Senator  said  had  just  btillooned,  was  $1  6 
billion  and  oU  cost  $12  a  barrel.  In  fis- 
cal year  1981.  it  was  $1.85  blUion  and  oU 
cost  $24  a  barrel.  In  fiscal  year  1982.  It 
is  $1.45  billion  and  oil  now  cost  $35  a 
barrel. 

Now  there  is  a  lot  of  ballooning  going 
on  around  here.  But  the  balloon  has  gone 
up  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  and  all  those 
board  rooms,  that  is  where  the  balloon 
has  gone  up. 

All  I  ask  Is  to  allow  th<s  program  to 
keep  pace  with  oil  prices.  Let  us  just  have 
those  poor  folks  keep  pace  with  those 
folks    In    the    board    rooms    in    Dallas 


and  Shreveport  and  those  other  places. 
That  is  all. 

I  do  not  hear  anybody  talking  about 
great  waste,  f laud,  and  abuse  in  this  pro- 
gram. Let  us  just  let  it  go  up. 

I  would  be  willmg  to  cut  this  program 
if  oil  companies  would  cut  their  oil 
profits  and  reduce  their  oil  prices  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  cuts  in  fuel  as- 
sistance. 

If  it  makes  sense  to  spend  $1.6  billion 
in  1980.  then  it  sure  makes  as  much  sense 
to  spend  more  on  this  program  in  1981. 
The  rationale  which  made  sense  in  1979 
still  makes  sense  today. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  just  want  to  note  one 
or  two  things.  I  will  not  respond  to  every- 
thing the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
said.  He  seems  to  have  the  impression 
that  oil  is  produced  in  board  rooms  in 
Texas. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  oil  in  this  coun- 
try is  produced  by  independents.  For 
every  independent  oil  operator  that  has 
gotten  rich,  there  are  probably  a  dozen 
who  have  gone  broke.  It  is  a  very  high 
risk  industry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  some  of 
our  colleagues  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  United  States  that  a  few  years  ago 
were  insisting  that  we  raise  the  import 
quotas  on  Arab  oil.  They  just  could  not 
get  enough  of  that  Arab  oil  at  $1  a 
barrel  and  $1.50  a  barrel. 

Some  of  us  stood  here  on  the  floor  and 
said,  "You  better  be  careful  about  reduc- 
ing yourself  to  a  status  of  dependency  on 
the  Arab  oil." 

But.  no.  It  was  the  very  Senators  who 
are  pushing,  or  some  of  tJie  very  Sen- 
ators who  are  pushing,  this  energy  as- 
sistance program  that  Insisted  we  raise 
the  quotas,  bring  in  cheap  Arab  oil.  and 
reduce  ourselves  to  the  status  of  de- 
pendency on  it. 

So  we  stacked  rigs  in  Texas  because, 
at  $3  a  barrel,  we  could  not  compete.  We 
stacked  rigs,  and  in  the  process,  we  be- 
came steadily  reduced  to  the  status  of  de- 
pendency on  external  sources  for  oil. 
That  is  why  OPEC  can  set  the  price. 

So  I  think,  historically,  we  better  set 
the  record  straight  on  that. 

LOW-ntCOlCK  KNZmCT  ASSISTAMCK 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Biden  to  increase  function  600 
by  $0.4  billion  to  add  funds  to  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program. 

The  low- Income  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram was  enacted  by  Congress  as  a  nec- 
essary response  to  Government  policy  de- 
controlling the  price  of  domestic  crude 
oil,  and  thereby  allowing  the  domestic 
price  to  rise  up  to  the  prevailing  world 
price.  Aware  of  the  tremendous  boon  de- 
control would  and  has  meant  to  the  do- 
mestic oil  companies — estimated  at  $1 
trillion  over  the  decade— Congress  Im- 
posed a  tax  on  revenues  directly  at- 
tributable to  that  po'lcy.  To  be  phased 
out  after  10  years,  the  windfall  profit 
tax  Is  expected  to  recoup  $228  billion  over 
this  decade  That  act  specifically  desig- 
nated that  25  percent  of  the  basic  reve- 
nues be  earmarked  fM-  assistance  to  the 
poor.  Thus,  the  enactment  of  the  Wind- 
fall Profit  Tax  Act  last  year  constituted 


an  explicit  commitment  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of 
essential  home  energy  needs  of  low- 
income  individuals  and  families. 

Title  Ul  of  the  WindfaU  Profit  Tax 
Act  set  forth  the  details  of  the  Federal 
low-income  energy  assistance  program 
(LIEAP) ,  with  an  authorization  level  of 
$3.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Despite  that  authorization  level,  Con- 
gress appropriated  only  $1.85  billion  for 
this  year. 

Now  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  (<, 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, proposes  to  reduce  that  amount 
by  25  percent. 

Indicative  of  the  Inadequacy  of  this 
year's  program,  a  report  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  fuel  oil  marketing  advisory 
committee  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
indicated  that  over  the  12-month  period 
of  1980,  low-income  consumers  have  lost 
$6  billion  in  purchasing  power,  due  solely 
to  rising  energy  costs. 

To  be  sure,  all  Americans  are  feeling 
the  effects  of  decontrol  and  the  OPEC 
price  hikes:  they  are  paying  more  for 
fuel,  gasoline,  and  goods  such  as  plastics 
and  prescription  drugs  that  are  derived 
from  petroleum.  But  the  poor  and  the 
elderly  on  fixed  incomes  are  particularly 
hard  hit.  Although  their  energy  con- 
sumption is  lower  than  average,  their 
expenditures  for  fuel  and  utilities  repre- 
sent a  considerably  larger-than-average 
share  of  their  income.  Furthermore.  low- 
Income  families  and  the  elderly  have 
little  flexibility  to  adjust  their  budgets 
for  higher  fuel  prices  and  remain  able  to 
pay  for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  other 
necessities.  Keep  in  mind  that  while  over 
the  last  10  years  there  has  been  a  100- 
percent  increase  In  the  CPI,  there  has 
been  a  1,600-percent  Increase  in  energy 
costs.  That  15-plus  multiple  of  energy 
costs  over  the  cost  of  living  index  Is  rav- 
aging those  least  able  to  meet  higher 
costs. 

The  situation  already  Is  critical,  and 
there  are  no  indications  It  will  abate.  In- 
deed, there  Is  every  likelihood  that  its 
gravity  will  increase  In  light  of  the  ad- 
ministration's announced  intenticm  of 
accelerated  decontrol  of  natural  gas. 
which  is  estimated  to  double  the  average 
family's  gas  bill  immediately  upon  adop- 
tion. 

If  we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment  for 
the  low-Income  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram, the  elderly  and  the  poor  in  this 
countrv  will  be  forced  to  make  cruel 
budgetary  choices  between  heating  and 
eating.  That  is  a  choice  no  American 
should  have  to  make.* 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
coUeaeue  from  Delaware  In  supporting 
funding  for  low-income  fuel  assistance. 

We  have  been  to'd  that  the  budget  will 
be  equitable  and  will  not  hurt  the  truly 
needy.  This  program  has  the  same  goals 
and  is  therefore  deserving  of  our  support. 

As  oil  prices  increase  because  of  oil  de- 
control, we  must  assure  that  our  poorer 
citizens  do  not  bear  the  brunt  of  these 
Increases.  There  is  evidence  that  our  citi- 
zens have  conserved  energy  as  prices  go 
up,  but  one  can  conserve  only  so  much. 
We  should  fund  this  program  that  allows 
our  citizens  to  pay  their  fuel  bills. 
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This  program  Is  no  frill,  but  a  neces- 
sary expenditure.  We  may  argue  with 
various  portions  of  the  energy  program, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  oppose  a  pro- 
gram that  simply  allows  people  to  heat 
their  homes.  I  think  we  can  do  more,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  any  less.» 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Biden,  of  Delaware. 
This  amendment  would  restore  $400  mil- 
lion to  the  budget  authority  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  for  fis- 
cal year  1982  suid  fiscal  year  1983  on  the 
understanding  that  these  funds  would  be 
used  for  low-income  energy  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  for  the  last  sev- 
eral days  generally  supported  the  budget 
proposals  made  by  the  President  and 
transmitted  to  the  floor  by  the  Budget 
Committee.  In  many  cases  I  have  had  to 
cast  difiBcult  votes  against  funding  a  vari- 
ety of  programs  which  are  now  supported 
by  Federal  expenditures.  In  each  case  my 
vote  was  based  on  the  strong  belief  that 
getting  control  of  inflation  by  getting 
control  of  the  Federal  budget  would  be 
far  more  helpful  to  those  benefiting  from 
the  program  than  a  vote  to  restore  the 
fimds  and  send  the  deficit  and  inflation 
that  much  higher. 

However,  I  have  opposed  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Budget  Committee  on 
a  few  votes.  I  have  voted  to  restore  funds. 
All  of  these  votes  have  one  factor  in 
common.  The  issue  which  has  caused  me 
to  part  ways  with  my  President  and  the 
colleagues  of  my  party  is  energy  policy. 
I  voted  to  restore  funds  for  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve.  I  voted  for  the 
Chafee  amendment  that  would  have  re- 
stored funds  for  weatherization.  And 
now  I  will  vote  with  Senator  Biden  to 
restore  funds  for  the  low  income  energy 
assistance  program. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  energy  policy 
announced  by  this  President.  I  do  not 
agree  that  it  is  appropriate  to  decontrol 
oil  prices  and  at  the  same  time  recwn- 
mend  a  reduction  in  energy  assistance 
for  those  who  do  not  have  the  income  to 
afford  the  new  high  price.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept a  policy  that  says  all  of  our  prob- 
lems will  be  solved,  if  the  Government 
simply  steps  out  of  the  way  and  leaves 
energy  issues  to  the  marketplace.  The 
energy  marketplace  is  a  cartel  of  13 
mostly  unfriendly  foreign  nations.  They 
have  no  concern  for  the  Impact  of  their 
prices  on  American  jobs.  They  do  not 
decrease  prices  when  the  shortfalls  dis- 
appear and  the  glut  returns.  They  do  not 
concern  themselves  for  the  welfare  of 
elderly  Americans  who  have  seen  the 
cost  of  heating  their  homes  skyrocket  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  pr(H>osals 
which  are  Included  in  this  reconcilia- 
tion resoluticwi  largely  abdicate  respon- 
sibility for  energy  policy.  No  fimds  to 
bring  alcohol  fuels  and  other  renewables 
on  line.  No  funds  to  weatherize  the 
homes  of  the  elderly  and  poor.  No  sig- 
nificant funding  for  the  SPR  to  protect 
oiu-  security  In  a  shortfall  and  substan- 
tially less  funding  for  the  low  income 
energy  assistance  program,  when  the 
Government  Itself  through  the  windfall 
profits  tax  will  reap  a  $5.8  billion  in- 
crease in  revenues  as  a  result  of  immedi- 


ate rather  than  phased  decontrol.  Is  It 
reasonable  that  we  should  take  this  $5 
billion  to  balance  the  budget  and  claim 
victory  over  Inflation  while  Ignoring  the 
impact  of  decontrol  and  further  price 
increases  on  the  American  public? 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say  it  is  a  policy 
that  I  cannot  abide  and  have  opposed  in 
several  votes  in  the  last  lew  days.  I  will 
continue  to  oppose  this  failure  to  answer 
the  energy  problems  and  challenges  of 
the  Nation  so  Icmg  as  It  Is  put  forward 
by  the  President  and  reflected  in  the 
proposals  that  we  cons.der  in  the  Sen- 
ate.* 

Mr.  HOI.T.INGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  our  remaining  time. 

Has  all  the  time  been  consumed  on  this 
particular  debate? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  our  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  imder 
the  previous  agreement,  the  distinguished 
Senator  frc»n  Massachusetts  v^ill  call  up 
his  amendment  now. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  ordered  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  Senator  Bidens  amend- 
ment. Does  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  navs  have  not  l)een  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  navs  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment  on  the  fuel  assistance? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They  have 
not. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
•such  a  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufllcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

TTie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     SI 

< Purpose:  To  elimln&te  the  reconciliation 
instruction  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
restore  funds  for  JuvenUe  Justice  Delin- 
quency Prevention) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  fcH* 
its  immediate  consideration. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maaaachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  61. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

I^e  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2  beginning  with  ••»52. 144.000.000" 
in  Une  17  strike  out  through  ••$47.694.000,000' 
in  line  20  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "»S2,028.000.000  and  outlays  by  (SO.- 
410.000.000.  In  fiscal  year  1982:  and  to  re- 
duce budget  authority  by  $58,890,000,000.  and 
outlays  by  M7.613.000.000." 

On  page  9.  strike  llnee  4  through  13. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  restores  $116  million  for 
the  juvenile  justice  program.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  this  amendment 
with  Senator  Spectes  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  chairman  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 


Subcommittee.  Senator  Spscm  has 
shown  great  leadership  in  the  juvenile 
justice  area  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  liim  this  year. 

The  administration  has  protx>sed  that 
we  completely  eliminate  the  juvenile 
justice  program — the  only  program  in 
the  Federal  Government  to  deal  with 
violent  crime.  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
great  concerns  of  all  Americans  across 
this  coimtry  is  the  growth  of  violent 
crime  in  the  streets  of  our  Nation.  One 
of  the  most  important  problems  that  we 
face  in  eradicating  violent  crime  Is 
dealing  with  juvenile  delinquents. 

Almost  half  of  the  serious  crime  that 
is  committed  in  this  country  Is  com- 
mitted by  young  people — people  of  18 
years  of  age  or  less.  In  1979,  20  percent 
of  the  violent  crimes — rape,  murder 
robbery — were  committed  by  youths. 

I  think  there  are  a  number  of  critical 
elements  In  any  crime  package.  First, 
there  must  be  {u:tion  to  change  the  ball 
system  in  our  coimtry  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  threat  to  local  communities 
posed  by  individuals  who  are  arrested 
for  violent  crime. 

Second,  I  believe  that  it  is  important 
to  establish  programs  for  youthful  of- 
fenders. We  should  not  permit  age  alone 
to  let  violent  juvenile  offenders  esci^w 
just  punishment  in  our  society.  It  seem* 
to  me  that  it  is  extremely  Important 
that  we.  as  a  society — ^if  we  are  seriously 
interested  in  trjring  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  of  violence  in  our 
society — should  support  a  program  that 
is  targeted  toward  the  juvenile  offender 

Third.  I  believe  that  we  must  reform 
our  sentencing  system  and  provide  suf- 
ficient resources  for  law  enforcement. 

Furthermore.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  our  police  officials  an  ade- 
quate pay  in  order  to  provide  for  their 
families.  These  men  and  women  risk 
their  lives  daily  to  combat  violent  crime 
and  they  should  be  paid  a  decent  wage. 
I  also  believe  that  there  has  to  be  prog- 
ress made  in  handgim  control,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  controlling  small, 
concealable.  Saturday  night  specials.  We 
must  address  the  problem  of  violent 
crime  while  recognizing  the  protections 
afforded  by  our  Constitution.  I  have  out- 
lined these  elements  of  my  crime  pack- 
age earlier  this  week. 

The  juvenile  justice  program  has  been 
developed  over  the  last  decade  Our  for- 
mer colleague,  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Senator  Bayh.  watched  that  program  de- 
velop and  grow  over  a  period  of  years. 
We  have  made  important  progress  in  the 
development  of  a  juvenile  justice  system 
in  this  country — a  system  which  reooc- 
nlzes  the  difference  between  the  status 
offenders  and  those  Involved  in  crimes 
of  vi(rfence.  That  is  an  important  distinc- 
tion. With  respect  to  status  offenders, 
like  tniants  and  runaways,  the  answer  is 
often  deinstitutionalization.  We  have 
made  significant  progress  toward  this 
goal.  With  respect  to  juvenile  offenders, 
we  must  seek  new  answers — like  restitu- 
tion and  job  training  programs  which 
treat  juveniles  fairly  and  humanely. 

It  is  important  to  also  recognize  the 
serious  drug  abuse  problem  which  afflicts 
young  people  in  our  society.  I  am  proud 
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to  say  that  my  home  State  of  Massachu- 
setts has  always  been  a  pioneer  in  im- 
proving the  juvenile  justice  sjrstem,  and 
dealing  with  the  serious  problems  faced 
by  juvenile  offenders. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
over  the  period  of  this  year  Congress  will 
vote  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  for 
national  security  and  national  defense, 
and  I  intend  to  vote  for  a  number  of  those 
programs,  particularly  to  strengthen 
our  conventional  forces.  But  the  great- 
est, immediate  threat  to  the  people  who 
live  in  the  urban  areas  is  the  danger  of 
violent  crime- 
Crime  is  also  an  increasing  problem 
for  those  who  live  in  suburban  and  rural 
areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  spend  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  on  national  se- 
curity, we  ought  to  be  able  to  spend  $100 
million  In  the  principal  area  which  most 
affects  the  security  of  our  citizens  who 
live  both  in  the  urban  areas  and  the  sub- 
iui>an  areas.  That  is.  in  the  area  of  vio- 
lent crime.  We  must  improve  our  juve- 
nile justice  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  EKDMKNICT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
not  here  when  Senator  KEinm>T  of- 
fered h*s  amendment.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  other  than  to 
say  that  the  reconciliation  instructions 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  would 
require  the  committee  to  reduce  funding 
for  programs  imder  its  jurisdiction  by 
about  2  percent.  Out  of  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  authortv  of  a»-out  $5  5  billion, 
only  $116  million  would  have  to  be  cut. 
This  reduction  is  equitable  given  the  size 
of  the  savings  other  committees  are  be- 
,       Ing  asked  to  achieve. 

The  "working  assumption"  used  bv  the 
Budget  Committee  in  arriving  at  the 
reconciliation  instructions  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  is  not  binding. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  does  not  have 
to  achieve  the  savings  by  eliminating 
juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  preven- 
tion programs  or  by  changing  anv  other 
particular  programs.  The  committee  may 
achieve  the  savings  in  any  manner  it  sees 
fit. 

In  arriving  at  its  recommended  direct 
spending  instructions  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  Budget  Committee  as- 
sumed SI 00  miUion  less  in  savings 
through  the  consolidation  of  Federal  so- 
cial services  into  a  block  grant  than  the 
President  had  assumed.  This  "add-on" 
was  made  speciflcallv  to  give  the  Finance 
Committee  the  flexibility  to  increase 
fimding  for  social  services  above  the  level 
proposed  by  the  President.  If  the  Finance 
Committee  endorses  the  block  grant  ap- 
proach and  authorizes  juvenile  Justice 
programs  as  eligible  activities  under  the 
block  grant,  each  State  can  choose  to  use 
a  portion  of  its  block  grant  funds  for 
juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  preven- 
tion programs. 

Federal  juvenile  justice  grants  com- 
prise less  than  1  percent  of  total  State 
and  local  government  criminal  justice  ex- 
penditures of  $25  billion.  The  loss  of  di- 
rect Federal  support  for  juvenile  justice 
and  delinquency  prevention  programs 
would  have  a  minimal  imnact  on  overall 
criminal  justice  expenditures  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  reinstatement  of  $100,000,000  for 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  because  it  is  directed 
at  sm  important  problem  and  it  has  been 
a  successful  program. 

Last  week  in  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  French  Smith  stated  that 
the  program  was  a  good  one  but  was 
elim  nated  because  hard  choices  had  to 
be  made. 

Yesterday,  April  1,  1981,  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
the  OfiQce  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention.  The  overwhelming 
weight  of  the  testimony  supported  the 
value  of  the  program. 

The  administration  ofDcials,  who  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, reiterated  Attorney  General 
Smith's  view  that  the  program  had  been 
a  success. 

None  would  deny  the  problem  of  vio- 
lent crime  in  this  country. 

None  would  deny  that  juvenile  crime  is 
a  major  contributor  to  the  problem  of 
violent  crime,  both  as  juveniles  commit 
crimes  of  violence  as  juveniles,  and  later 
when  juveniles  graduate  into  adult  status 
to  commit  repetitive  crimes  of  violence. 

This  program  is  a  modest  start  on  a 
Federal  offensive  against  violent  crime. 

At  the  hearing.  Justice  Department 
officials  conceded  that  this  program  was 
superior  to  others  which  are  to  be 
retained. 

All  factors  considered,  I  submit  this 
progrsmi  should  be  retained  at  the  level 
of  $100,000,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  there  is  no  rebuttal  at  this 
particular  time.  They  are  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  their  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
not  been  ordered  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Bi4r.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
Senator  give  me  the  assurance  of  having 
5  minutes  on  the  resolution?  If  so,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  in  opTX)sition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  The  next  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  will  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida. 

Would  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  want  to  proceed  on  an- 
other amendment? 

Mr.  KENNED  Jf,  I  will  be  glad  to  make 
a  brief  comment  on  vocational  educa- 
tion, but  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  the 
Senator  from  Florida  proceeded  before 
me.  I  will  then  join  him  in  making  a 
comment   on   vocational   education.   It 


would  be  wiser,  I  think,  to  hold  until  he 
is  here  to  proceed  with  his  amendment. 

O.-'  AMENDMENT   NO.    53 

(Piirpose:  To  restore  funding  for  vocmtional 

education) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chtlzs)  ,  for 
himself.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Kennxdt. 
Sknd  Mr.  Cr.'vnston  proposes  an  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  52. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

O.I  page  2.  beginning  with  "by"  In  line  14. 
strike  out  through  "1983"  In  line  20.  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "bv  $14.- 
567.000.000.  and  outlays  by  $2,343,000,000. 
In  flical  year  1981;  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $52,725,000,000.  and  outlays  by  $36,865.- 
000.000  In  fiscal  year  1982;  and  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $59,128,000,000.  and  out- 
lays by  $47,594,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983." 

On  page  2.  line  24.  strike  out  "$13,300,000,- 
000"  through  "$1,800,000,000"  on  line  1.  page 
3.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•$13,200,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,490,000,000  In  outlays  for  Hscal  year  1981; 
by  $3,130,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  and  $1,780,000,000." 

On  page  10.  beginning  with  "$2,388,000,000" 
In  line  5.  strike  out  through  "$10,913,000,000" 
In  line  9  and  insert  in  thereof  the  following: 
"$2,288,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $404.- 
OCO.OOO  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1961; 
$10,203,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$7  818.CO0.O00  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
and  $12,263  OOO.OOO  In  budget  authority  and 
$10.813.000.000". 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  this  amendment  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Pell  and 
Nunn. 

This  amendment  restores  $100  million 
of  budget  authority,  about  half  the  pro- 
posed cut  in  vocational  education,  for 
fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983.  The 
fiscal  year  1981  money  goes  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  since  there  is  a 
proposed  rescission.  The  1982  and  1983 
funds  go  to  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  is  a  small 
sum  of  monev.  it  is  an  Important  one. 
We  all  recognize  that  vouth  unemploy- 
ment, particularly  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  minorities,  is  a  major  national  prob- 
lem. We  clearly  need  better  Federal. 
State,  and  local  programs  to  deal  with  it. 
But  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that 
our  existing  vocational  education  system 
is  a  valuable  resource  to  draw  upon  in 
that  effort. 

I  recognize  that  in  many  places  voca- 
tional education  programs  have  been 
criticized  for  not  serving  the  disadvan- 
taged adeouately.  However,  rather  than 
scraoping  a  basicallv  sound  system,  I 
think  we  must  look  for  ways  to  improve 
it  and  eliminate  its  defects.  FOrtimately, 
even  the  current  authorizing  statute 
gives  us  a  workable  aporoach.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  gr?nts  (subpart  2), 
there  is  a  seoarate  authorization  for  pro- 
gram imcrovement  'subpart  3).  That  is 
not  a  Federal  discretionary  program.  It 
is  a  formula  program  administered  by 
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the  State  education  agencies.  Over  the 
last  few  years,  we  on  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  tried  to  re- 
orient more  vocational  education  fund- 
ing into  program  improvement. 

One  of  my  disappointments  with  the 
new  administration's  budget  proposals 
for  education  was  that  they  took  25  per- 
cent cuts  across  the  board,  with  no  dis- 
tinction between  successful  programs 
and  others.  While  I  hope  the  Human 
Resources  Committee  will  take  a  deeper 
look  at  these  programs  when  it  takes  <ip 
the  vocational  education  reauthorization 
next  year,  I  do  think  there  are  two 
major  areas  where  we  can  move  ahead 
on  program  improvement. 

TTie  first  is  directing  more  services  to 
the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped, 
which  I  mentioned  before. 

The  other  area  is  keeping  vocational 
education  programs  up  with  new  tech- 
nologies. If  we  are  going  to  make  a  major 
effort  to  revitaUze  our  economy,  we  must 
invest  in  higher  technology  equipment. 
That  also  means  we  have  to  train  our 
workers  to  use  that  equipment  and  to 
perform  in  new  kinds  of  production  proc- 
esses. To  do  so  on  a  large  scale  will  re- 
quire upgrading  and  updating  many  of 
our  vocational  education  programs. 

To  make  the  job  skills  taught  in  voca- 
tional education  most  useful,  we  need 
to  draw  on  local  businessmen  the  way  we 
have  used  the  private  industry  councils 
(PIC'S)  in  CETA. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  describe 
one  iimovative  vocational  education  pro- 
gram that  was  worked  out  with  the  elec- 
tronics industry  and  the  local  "PIC"  in 
Broward  County,  Ha.: 

The  PIC  worked  with  the  electronics  in- 
dustry to  set  up  an  upsradlng  program.  They 
took  experienced  workers  from  dead-end  as- 
sembly Jobs  and  gave  them  10  months  of 
training  to  become  technicians.  CETA  paid 
for  the  training  and  was  also  able  to  "back- 
fill" placements  Into  low-skill  Jobs.  The  train- 
ing was  provided  by  two  proprietary  schools 
and  the  county  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. The  electronics  people  tell  me  that 
vocational  education  did  the  best  job  at  the 
lowest  cost.  Of  the  60  people  trained  as  tech- 
nicians, 55  were  women,  and  the  majority 
black.  An  assembler  makes  $175/week;  tech- 
nicians start  at  $275  and  go  up  to  $400  per 
week.  So  the  training  allowed  these  people 
to  double  their  salaries,  by  moving  them  up 
to  hlgih  technology  Jobs. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  one  example. 
We  are  talking  about  ways  that  we  can 
get  this  country  moving  again,  we  are 
talking  about  ways  that  we  can  cut  pro- 
grams that  have  not  been  successful.  I 
am  talking  about  a  training  program 
that  has  been  successful,  that  is  a  way 
to  create  the  kind  of  training  skills  we 
need  for  jobs.  This  is  not  only  for  young 
people  who  have  not  been  in  the  work- 
force, but  is  also  an  attempt  to  retrain 
people  who  need  to  be  retrained  for  addi- 
tional skills  so  they  can  go  forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 


the  Senator.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  he 
be  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ."o  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  made  the  case 
well.  I  think  vocational  education  is  a 
program  that  has  been  with  us  for  many 
years,  really  since  just  about  the  end  of 
the  First  World  War.  My  own  State  of 
Mssachusetts  his  been  committed  to 
vocational  education  for  years.  Even 
during  the  times  of  the  highest  unem- 
ployment, vocational  education  schools 
in  the  heart  of  our  Industrial  areas  have 
insured  that  90  to  95  percent  of  our 
young  people  have  obtained  jobs  up<m 
graduation. 

Three  million  young  Americans  in- 
volved in  vocational  education  will  be 
cut  out  of  this  program  imder  the  ad- 
ministration's request.  Manv  of  these 
students  will  be  returned  to  the  program 
if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  accepted. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  over  the  years 
there  have  been  problems  with  th's  pro- 
gram. But  we  dealt  with  these  problems 
at  that  time,  smd  now  the  program  Is 
sound.  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  If  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about  econcMnic  recovery,  we  are 
talking  about  giving  young  people  the 
kinds  of  skills  that  will  help  them  be  full 
participants  in  that  recovery.  This  type 
of  endeavor  provides  those  skills. 

It  has  been  a  successful  program  in 
the  past  under  any  measurement.  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Florida  in  urging  that 
the  Senate  accept  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  support  the  amendment  which  is  being 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Cnn^is.  This  amend- 
ment would  restore  $100  million  in 
budget  authority  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  each  of  the  3  fiscal  years,  1981, 
1982,  and  1983. 

While  the  bulk  of  support  for  voca- 
tional education  programs  Is  carried  by 
the  States,  the  Federal  commitment 
serves  as  a  stimulus  for  State  partici- 
pation and  helps  meet  costs  in  the  pro- 
grams which  the  States  otherwise  would 
not  be  able  to  carry  alone. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  vocational 
education  program  in  West  Virginia  and 
at  the  tremendous  forward  strides  which 
it  has  made  in  the  last  10  years  to  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  Federal  supp(»t  for 
vocational  education.  Enrollments  in 
vocational  education  have  r'f^n  from 
56.513  in  1970.  to  119,927  in  1979,  an  In- 
crease of  112  percent.  In  1979,  over  90 
percent  of  students  completing  sectmd- 
ary  vocat'onal  educat'on  n't)CTams 
found  employment,  and  over  95  percent 
of  adult  students  found  jobs.  In  1970, 
there  were  only  38  area  vocational- 
technical  centers.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  94  such  facilities. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Federal  support 
for  vocational  education  has  provided 
the  impetus  for  growth  which  vocational 
education  has  enjoyed  in  my  State. 

The  cuts  in  Federal  fimding  for  voca- 
tional education  which  the  Budget  C<Hn- 
mittee  is  recommending  would  result  in 
a  reduction  in  the  score  and  ouaUty  of 
vocational  education  States  would  not 
be  able  to  continue  serving  special  poim- 


lations,  that  is,  the  handicapped  and  the 
disadvantaged;  they  would  not  be  able 
to  purchase  costly  equipment  and  aup- 
plies;  they  would  not  be  able  to  mod- 
ernize vocational  education  programs  to 
keep  pace  with  changing  technologies. 
In  other  words,  they  would  not  be  able 
to  maintain  the  programs  at  a  level  con- 
sistent with  demand  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  job  market. 

The  major  reason  that  people  enroll 
in  vocational  education  is  to  leam  a 
skill  that  w  11  earn  them  a  living,  and 
the  main  ingredient  in  every  program  is 
job  training.  In  today's  increasingly 
mechanized  and  technological  society, 
good  job  skills  are  necessary  to  increased 
productivitv  and  economic  growth. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fiscal  pressures 
which  our  Nation  is  facing.  Vocational 
education.  Uke  every  other  Federal  pro- 
gram, must  reexamine  how  it  is  using  its 
resources  and  work  to  eliminate  costly 
duplication.  But  now  is  not  the  time  to 
reduce  funding  for  this  program  to  a 
level  where  it  will  be  unable  to  provide 
a  necessary  cmd  important  service.  The 
Budget  Committee  recommendation 
would  reduce  funding  for  vocational 
education  to  that  level. 

One  of  the  most  important  kinds  ot 
assistance  that  we  can  give  to  people  who 
are  out  of  work  and  who  are  suffering 
economic  hardship  Is  the  opportunity  to 
leam  a  skill  that  will  get  them  a  job 
Vocational  education  provides  XhaX 
assistance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  minority  leader,  I  was  not  here  when 
we  backed  these  votes  up.  Is  It  correct 
that  we  shaU  vote  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment  and  the  Chiles  amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
shall  vote  first  on  Biden,  which  is  15 
minutes:  then  10-minute  votes  on  Ken- 
nedy and  Chiles. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  that  the  extent  of 
the  amendments  that  we  have? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  is  right  now.  There 
might  be  a  couple  of  colloquies.  The  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  has  a  state- 
ment and  I  shall  yield  on  the  resolution 
there. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levdc)  might  have  a  colloquy.  We  shaD 
check  with  him.  Then  we  shall  be  ready 
for  passage. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  Chiles  amendment,  the 
Federal  expenditures  on  vocational  edu- 
cation represent  Mily  10  percent  of  the 
national  funding  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. Consequently,  a  reduction  m  Fed- 
eral support  certainly  will  not  have  a  di- 
rect effect  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
cut.  Educational  programs  that  the  Na- 
tional Government  supports  represent 
about  2  percent  of  all  the  national  ex- 
penditures on  educaticHi. 

I  should  also  like  the  Senate  to  know 
that  State  and  local  support  for  voca- 
tional education  is  strong.  While  Federal 
expenditures  for  vocational  education 
increased  by  18  percent  from  1972 
through  1979,  State  and  local  expendi- 
tures increased  by  170  percent  over  the 
same  period.  This  suggests  that  States 
and  localities  may  make  up  a  portion  of 
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the  reductlcm  in  Federal  expenditures 
for  vocaticmal  education. 

Also,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  will 
have  to  find  a  better  way  to  relate  the 
CETA  vocational  training  programs  to 
vocational  education  that  is  being  car- 
ried on  in  our  schools.  We  have  about 
$4.7  billion  in  CETA,  even  if  the  Presi- 
dent's cuts  are  accomplished,  and  most 
of  that  Is  for  youth  job  training. 

I  hope  we  will  defeat  the  Chiles 
amendment  and  insist  that  the  commit- 
tees do  a  better  job  of  relating  CETA- 
type  training  moneys  to  our  public 
schools  and  to  institutions  of  vocational 
training.  If  that  began  to  work,  the  cut 
that  is  proposed  in  vocational  education 
would  certainly  go  almost  unnoticed. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Florida  to 
know  that  I  share  his  genuine  concern 
about  vocational  education.  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve that,  over  the  years,  we  could  have 
done  a  lot  less  in  some  of  the  other  areas 
and  have  done  much  more  in  vocational 
education:  but  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  are  here  today  because  we 
have  been  trying  to  do  everything.  As  a 
consequence,  we  must  begin  to  retrench, 
and  vocational  education  will  take  its 
share  of  the  cuts. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  agree  to 
the  Chiles  amendment  and  that  we  will 
rely  on  the  committees  to  use  innovative 
ways  to  make  sure  that  we  do  a  better 
job  with  the  educational  funds  which 
remain  In  the  budget,  which  remain  in 
CETA  training-type  programs.  I  believe 
that  If  we  use  our  States  more,  that  will 
occur.  If  we  use  our  school  districts  more, 
with  less  rigidity,  that  will  actually  take 
place. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  Chiles 
amendment  and  any  other  amendments 
on  which  I  have  remaining  time. 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
period  of  economic  uncertainty,  we 
should  not  cut  a  program  that  provides 
education  and  training  for  jobs.  This  is 
what  vocational  educati(»i  does. 

Vocational  education  funds  are  di- 
rected to  the  States  to  provide  both 
young  people  and  adults  with  job-related 
education  and  training.  These  funds  as- 
sist both  secondary  education  and  higher 
education.  They  provide  a  wide  array  of 
programs — from  preparation  of  entry- 
level  workers  to  retraining  of  workers — 
both  those  forced  out  of  jobs  and  those 
seeking  advancement— to  training  of 
adults  who  because  of  necessity  must 
enter  the  workplace. 

Vocational  ediicatlon  is  the  fastest 
growing  area  of  education.  Some  18  mil- 
lion people  are  currently  enrolled  in  vo- 
cational education  programs. 

The   Reagan   administration   would — 

Cut  vocational  education  by  25  percent 
In  fiscal  year  1981,  and  20  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1982: 

Current  funding  is  $779  million,  but 
President  Reagan  would  cut  this  to  $584 
million  In  fiscal  year  1981  and  to  $623 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982; 

Under  the  Reagan  proposals,  enroll- 
ment In  vocational  education  would  drop 
from  18  million  to  15  million  people,  a 
cutofmore  than  16  percent,  and 

Programs  In  almost  every  area  and 
evCTy  State  would  be  eliminated— from 
entry-level  training  programs  to  retrain- 


ing programs  to  cooperative  with  private 
industry. 

The  Budget  Committee  accepted  the 
Reagan  proposals  without  modification. 

The  Chiles  amendment  recognizes  this 
is  a  period  of  budget  stringency,  but  also 
recognizes  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  Chiles  amendment  would  save 
ediKation  and  training  programs  to  serve 
17.4  million  people. 

To  cut  this  program  so  drastically 
does  not  make  any  sense.  That  is  why 
I  support  the  Chiles  amendment,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.* 

»4r.  ROLLINGS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

UP    AMZKDMDfT    NO.    SI,    AS    MODITIXO 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modified  amendment  follows: 

On  page  a  beginning  with  "$53,144,000"  In 
line  17  strike  out  through  "•47.894,000.000" 
In  line  20  and  Irusert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "»52.609,000.000  »nd  outlays  by  Me,- 
933.000.000.  In  fiscal  year  1983:  and  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  •59.095.000,000,  and  out- 
lays by  •47.613,000,000." 

On  page  9,  strike  lines  4  through  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time  on  the  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  is  yielded  back,  as  I  understand,  on 
the  three  amendments. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
that  I  send  a  technical  amendment  to  the 
desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  53 

(Purpose:  Technical  amendment  to  strike 
"Select"  from  name  of  SmaU  Business  Com- 
mittee) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  technical  amendment  to  the  desk,  and 
I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  53. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  line  13.  strike  the  word 
"•Select". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  drew  this  resolution  the  name  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  was  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business.  Its 
name  has  been  changed.  Th's  amend- 
ment will  merely  modify  the  resolution 
to  include  its  present  appropriate  name. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  <m  the 
technical  amendment  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The   amendment    (UP   No.    53)    was 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMKNPMCNT   NO.   S4 

(Purpose:    Technical    amendment    to   con- 
form sense  of  Senate  language  to  recon- 
ciliation Instructions) 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 

send  a  technical  amendment  to  the  desk. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

obiectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESTDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico   (Mr.  Do- 

MrNici)     proposes     unprinted     amendment 

numbered  54: 
On  pa)te  31,  line  25,  between  "9"  and  "of" 

Insert  "(c)". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  corrects  an  erroneous  date 
in  the  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution. 
The  Anpropriations  Committee  was  in- 
structed in  the  concurrent  resolution  to 
return  their  rescissions  by  June  5.  We 
erroneously  included  a  May  31  date  for 
them  also  when  it  should  have  been 
June  5. 

This  wi'l  merely  clarify  that. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  HOUSINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  our  t'me. 

The  PRFSTDTNG  O^TTCER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeine  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  54)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President  T  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  two 
previous  occasions  durine  the  considera- 
tion of  this  measure  I  have  made  some 
brief  remarks  exoressing  my  concern 
about  this  particular  manner  of  achiev- 
ing the  President's  program  for  economic 
recovery,  so  I  will  not  take  much  time 
now.  Before  votinar  on  final  passage,  how- 
ever. I  wanted  to  briefly  reiterate  my 
concerns. 

I  support  the  President's  program  for 
economic  recovery.  I  join  him  In  the  be- 
lief that  the  growth  of  Federal  spending 
must  be  slowed,  and  the  deficit  reduced, 
so  that  the  pernicious  infiation  and  para- 
lyzing interest  rates  that  have  afflicted  us 
can  be  eliminated.  I  do  not,  however,  sup- 
port this  particular  method  of  achieving 
those  goals. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  believe  this 
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resolution  totally  Ignores  the  single  big- 
gest source  of  Federal  spending — defense. 
Rather  than  casting  a  critical  eye  at  the 
trillion-dollar-plus  increase  in  defense 
spending  planned  for  the  next  5  years, 
this  resolution  is  blind  to  the  almost  cer- 
tain InflatiCHiary  effects  of  that  level  of 
spending.  Uncritical  acceptance  of  these 
huge  sums  invites  higher  prices  and  poor 
workmanship. 

Further,  this  resolution  does  not  do 
enough  to  address  entitlwnents  and  the 
other  so-called  uncontrollable  aspects  of 
the  Federal  budget.  If  the  5-year  plan 
begun  by  this  resolution  is  carried  out  to 
fruition,  the  net  result  will  be  less  control 
over  the  Federal  budget,  not  more,  for 
the  amount  of  the  budget  spent  for  na- 
tional defense  and  the  "safety  net"  will 
increase,  while  the  amoimt  for  discre- 
tionary programs  decreases.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  overview  hearings 
on  the  economy  and  the  budget,  which 
are  on  every  Senator's  desk,  explain  at 
length  the  perils  of  losing  control  over 
the  budget  in  this  way.  This  Congress  will 
lose  its  flexibility  in  fiscal  policy,  and  in- 
creasingly shirk  its  constitutional  control 
over  the  purse  strings. 

And.  Mr.  President,  as  I  think  I  have 
made  quite  clear  over  the  past  few  days. 
I  believe  this  resolution.  In  directing  au- 
thorizing committees  to  make  reductions 
in  program  authorization  levels  in  order 
to  achieve  certain  specified  savings  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  fiscal  year  1982,  and  fis- 
cal year  1983,  has  gone  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Budget  Act  and  has  in- 
truded upon  the  proper  jurisdiction  of 
the  authorizing  and  appropriations  com- 
mittees. This  I  believe  does  violence  to 
the  Budget  Act  itself  and  to  the  comity 
of  the  Senate.  But  I  have  raised  this 
point  before  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  concern  shared  by  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  think  there  is  growing  doubt,  how- 
ever, about  what  we  are  doing  with  this 
resolution.  The  nimierous  amendments 
on  which  we  have  been  voting  for  the 
past  few  days  indicate  to  me  that  Sen- 
ators are  struggling  against  the  strait- 
jacket  we  have  put  ourselves  in  by  at- 
tempting to  make  all  the  budget  cuts 
the  President  wants  from  the  already 
very  narrow  base  of  discretionary  fimds. 
I  do  not  believe  the  President  called  for 
the  total  excission  of  discretionary  pro- 
grams, or  for  holding  defense  spending 
safe  from  the  scrutiny  we  have  applied 
to  other  programs.  I  want  to  repeat  and 
emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  I  support 
President  Reagan  m  his  efforts  to  con- 
trol Federal  spending,  curb  inflation, 
bring  down  interest  rates,  and  revitalize 
our  economy.  I  simply  do  not  think  this 
resolution  is  the  best  way  to  achieve  those 
goals. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, from  the  time  on  the  resolution. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate 
long. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  view  the  work  that 
the  Senate  has  done  here  since  we  con- 
vened and  the  work  that  has  been  done 
in  preparation  for  this  debate,  the  cau- 
cuses that  have  been  held,  it  is  amazing. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  it  exceeds  anything 
that  has  happened  since  I  have  been 
here. 


I  want  to  use  these  few  minutes  to 
refer  to  some  of  the  facts  and  express 
appreciation  and  give  credit  particularly 
to  our  leaders  in  the  passage  of  this  res- 
olution, which  is  a  certainty.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  first  step  in  leading  to  a  soimder 
financial  structure  for  our  great  Nation. 

The  committees  that  worked  on  this 
budget  resolution  and  those  participat- 
ing In  the  caucuses  and  the  debates  have 
all  worked  at  a  high  and  constructive 
level.  It  is  one  of  the  best  experiences 
that  I  have  had  here  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  and  it  really  gives  me  cause  for 
continued  faith  In  our  system  and  In  the 
high  purposes  that  I  believe  prompt 
every  Member  to  do  what  he  or  she  can 
in  meeting  the  economic  problems  we 
face. 

These  problems  have  gradually  devel- 
oped over  the  years.  There  have  been 
some  efforts  before  to  chanee  the  course 
of  the  economy  for  the  better,  to  keep 
interest  rates  lower  and  to  reduce  the 
excessively  high  rates  of  inflation.  The 
efforts  have  helped  sane,  but  they  have 
not  been  enough. 

This  problem  was  passed  on  through- 
out the  50  States  in  the  recent  elections 
in  which  the  economy  was  certainly  the 
principal  issue.  President  Reagan  and 
his  helpers  have  been  able  to  put  to- 
gether a  package  of  changes,  including 
reductions  in  expenditures  directed 
toward  reducing  infiation  and  attendant 
problems,  including  high  interest  rates. 
I  ccHnmend  the  President  for  his  polit- 
ical courage  and  strong  purposes.  He 
has  offered  this  plan  as  a  major  start 
in  an  effort  to  meet  the  problems.  I  am 
happy  that  I  can  say  that  I  believe  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  given  it  his  or 
her  serious  attention  and  has  fully 
joined  in  the  spirit  of  the  effort.  I  think 
that,  to  a  degree,  all  have  made  some 
contribution.  I  know  that  I  have  tried, 
but  I  was  not  willing  to  give  every  item 
an  outright  approval  imtil  I  had  actu- 
ally examined  the  items.  This  is  my  con- 
stitutional duty.  Including  mafc-tng  a 
judgment  thereon.  I  have  voted  for 
some  change  but  none  that  would 
change  the  fundamental  course  or  struc- 
ture of  the  plan.  I  withheld  approval  of 
some  amendments  that  had  merit,  but 
my  judgment  has  been  that  we  could  not 
do  it  all  at  once  in  one  step,  or  evm 
in  1  year.  Some  of  those  pronosals 
should  be  adopted  in  subsequent  bills. 

Summed  up  in  another  wav.  I  believe 
that  many  of  us  have  concluded  that  even 
though  we  do  not  get  the  exact  bill  we 
want,  if  we  do  not  take  advantage  of 
the  present  situation  and  correct  our 
budget  and  excessive  inflation,  there  may 
not  be  another  similar  chance  to  make 
effective  and  necessary  changes  in  many 
years.  In  fact,  it  just  could  be  that  if  we 
do  not  meet  the  situatiMi  and  change  our 
course  now,  there  would  not  be  another 
Chan"*  unless  generated  by  a  drastic  up- 
heaval of  some  kind.  I  do  not  mean  by 
that  the  overthrow  of  our  svstem  or  any- 
thing like  that.  I  am  thinkmg  In  terms 
of  a  reallv  deep  depression,  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  which  takes  away  almost 
everything. 

I  believe  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can 
for  this  step,  and  when  the  major  parts 
of  this  program  are  enacted  into  law. 
there  will  be  much  more  to  be  dMie  on 
the  same  course  for  next  year  and  even 


the  next,  because  I  think  it  wlU  take  at 
least  two  or  more  years  to  rectify  our 
situation. 

I  commend  every  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  for  the  many  hours 
of  dedicated  work,  ably  led  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mi.  DoMzinci)  and 
the  Senator  from  SouUi  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rollings)  . 

Also,  I  highly  ccmmend  the  four  mem- 
bers of  our  Senate  floor  leadership  for 
the  splendid  job  they  have  done — the 
majoritv  leader,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  ;  the  assistant  major- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stkvkks)  ;  the  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (B4r.  Robekt  C. 
Btrd)  ,  the  assistant  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  CmAirsTOH) . 
All  of  us.  and  the  country,  owe  them  a 
debt  of  gratitude. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  virtually 
every  minute — except  one  afternoon 
whrn  I  missed  about  30  minutes — of  a 
nimiber  of  caucuses  we  had  in  the  mi- 
nority party  imder  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ators Robekt  C.  Btrd,  Cranston,  Hol- 
LiNGS.  and  others.  Their  leadership  was 
superb.  The  atmosphere  of  the  meetings 
and  the  effort  of  the  Members  was  of  a 
constructive  nature  and  represented  a 
very  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
membership  to  help  seek  sound  poUcles 
to  strengthen  and  benefit  our  economy 
and  the  flnancial  affairs  of  our  country. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  showed  execellent  lead- 
ership in  the  timely  planning  and  per- 
sonally presiding  over  these  caucuses. 

In  the  midst  of  our  debate.  President 
Reagan  was  attacked  and  suffered  a  pis- 
tol woimd  that  carried  the  possibilities 
of  the  gravest  consequences.  There  was 
grief,  but  no  panic.  After  a  short  while. 
the  news  was  better,  and  debate  was  re- 
sumed in  an  orderly  way  and  on  schedule. 
I  have  witnessed  many  critical  events 
here.  This  far-reaching  legislation,  cou- 
pled at  the  same  time  with  the  attempted 
assassmation  of  a  popular  President,  was 
all  taken  in  stride. 

The  Government  moved  forward 
evenly,  smoothly,  and  meaningfully.  In- 
deed, it  proved  again  the  greatness  of  our 
system  and  affords  a  basis  for  continued 
hope  and  faith  in  our  system  and  in  our 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  ran 
overtime. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  all  right. 
I  thank  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  yield  such  time  as  necessary  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Prea- 
dent.  tcmight  the  Senate  will  complete 
the  flrst  round  in  what  is  bound  to  be  a 
long,  hard  fight  for  fiscal  responsibihty. 
Passage  of  the  reconciliation  rescriuticm 
will  be  a  victory  for  the  hard-pressed 
American  taxpayer. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  first  victory 
must  go  to  President  Reagan,  who  showed 
great  courage  m  submitting  a  budget 
calling  for  even-handed  sacrifice  to  get 
control  of  Federal  spending  and  combat 
double-digit  inflation. 

Credit,  too.  must  go  to  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  imder  the  able  lead- 
ership of  the  distingiushed  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domehici),  and  the 
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distliuruished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS) .  Tbe  committee  sent 
to  the  floor  a  sound  resolution  and  has 
defended  it  ahly  during  7  days  of  debate 
OD  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  savings  required  to  be  made  by 
committees  under  this  legislation,  if  it  is 
approved  by  the  House  at  the  same  ag- 
gregate total,  will  amoimt  to  $36  billion 
In  fiscal  1982.  That  is  highly  significant. 
Without  this  action,  the  Government's 
deficit  could  be  at  least  $30  biUion.  That 
would  be  an  eccxiomic  catastrt^he. 

The  bill  now  is  clearly  in  the  court  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  act  promptly  to  approve 
a  measure  at  least  as  stringent  as  the  one 
being  passed  tonight  by  the  Senate. 

Frankly.  I  believe  the  Senate  could 
have  cut  more  deeply  than  it  did.  There 
still  will  be  a  sizable  deficit. 

I  voted  In  favor  of  the  amendmmts  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin f Mr.  PHonnRi  > .  to  cut  an  additional 
$2  billion  from  total  appropriations  and 
an  additional  $665  million  m  budget  au- 
thority for  1982  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  plus  additional  amounts  in  1981 
and  1983.  I  also  supported  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  De- 
CoirciHi),  in  his  rflort  to  reduce  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse,  by  an  additional  $3.2 
bilUon  in  1982.  plus  an  additional  $400 
million  in  1983.  All  these  amendments 
were  rejected. 

These  amendments  would  have  cut  ap- 
propriations for  1982  alone  by  more  than 
$5.8  billion,  with  resulting  spending  cuts 
over  several  years.  I  believe  they  should 
have  been  ai^roved. 

Nevertheless,  in  my  view,  the  Senate 
has  done  a  commendable  job.  I  salute 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Budget  Committee  for  their 
leadership. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  2 
weeks  ago.  my  vote  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee enabled  the  chairman  to  bring 
this  resolution  to  the  floor  with  a  tmani- 
mous  20-to-O  vote. 

As  I  stated  in  committee  and  as  I  shall 
continue  to  state,  I  am  in  total  agree- 
ment with  President  Reagan's  two- 
pronged  objective  of  reducing  Federal 
spending  and  balancing  the  budget. 

The  thrust  of  the  President's  concerns 
are  my  concerns.  I  cast  an  affirmative 
vote  In  committee  as  a  signal  that  I  am 
in  accord  with  the  Presidents  objec- 
Uves— but  that  I  also  felt  the  Budget 
Committee's  report  could  and  should  be 
improved  by  changes  on  the  floor. 

I  knew  it  would  not  be  realistic  to  ex- 
pect that  we  could  make  all  the  changes 
that  we  felt  were  needed.  But  I  also  felt 
that  there  were  distinct  possibilities  that 
we  could  make  some  basic  improvements 
after  Senate  debate. 

My  concerns  with  the  budget  package 
can  be  simply  expressed: 

It  it  unfair.  i 

It  is  inequitable. 

Despite  the  administration's  rhetoric 
about  a  social  "safety  net,"  the  realities 
are  otherwise: 

It  will  hurt  the  elderly. 

It  will  hurt  the  poor. 

It  will  hurt  working,  middle-income 
lamllies. 

It  will  hurt  veterans. 

It  wlU  hurt  children. 


It  will  hurt  college  students. 
It  will  hurt  minorities. 
It  will  further  hurt  the  unemployed. 
And  it  will  hurt  our  already  deva- 
stated   cities    in    the    Northeast    and 
Midwest. 

But  I  must  compliment  my  colleagues 
on  the  majority  side.  They  have  done  a 
masterful  political  job  of  "keeping  the 
troops  in  line."  They  have  been  able  to 
defeat  overwhelmingly  any  constructive 
amendment  offered  by  the  minority. 

Any  hope  for  a  reasoned  and  reason- 
able approach  to  correcting  some  of  the 
defects  in  this  resolution  disappeared  2 
days  ago. 

At  that  time,  my  distingxiished  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  CIhafee) 
offered  an  amendment  that  would  have 
restored  at  least  a  small  amoimt  of 
money  for  needed  programs  in  educa- 
tion, low-income  energy  assistance, 
health  services,  UDAG,  and  mass 
trtmsit. 

The  Chafee  amendment  was  cospon- 
sored  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  our  col- 
leagues. The  Chafee  amendment  would 
not  have  "busted  the  budget."  In  fact, 
if  it  had  been  adopted,  the  budget  would 
still  have  reduced  fiscal  year  1982  spend- 
ing by  $1.4  billion  more  than  President 
Reagan  recommended. 

The  Chafee  amendment  would  have  at 
least  sent  a  message  to  the  American 
people  that  this  Senate  does  care. 

But  this  Senate  turned  down  the  Cha- 
fee amendment  and  we  lost  the  chance 
to  display  even  a  tiny  degree  of  sensitiv- 
ity. That  vote  said  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  this  Senate  really  only  cares 
about  the  politics  of  the  situation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority 
will  easily  win  this  vote  today. 

But  the  losers  will  be  the  American 
people. 

It  is  tempting  to  jump  on  the  band- 
wagon. It  is  always  easier  to  go  with 
the  tide. 

But  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  cast 
my  vote  for  these  budget  cuts  thai  will 
harm  millions  of  Americans  who  need 
our  help. 

I  want  to  reduce  Federal  spending. 
I  want  to  cut  out  waste  and  inefficiency 
throughout  the  Government.  And  I,  too, 
want  to  balance  the  budget. 

But  I  must  cast  my  vote  against  this 
resolution  because  of  the  unfair  and  in- 
equitable manner  in  wliich  it  has  evolved 
in  its  final  shape. 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  House  wUl 
more  accurately  reflect  the  concerns  of 
the  American  people  and  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  support  the  eventual  report  of 
the  conference  committee. 

BUMFEBS   AMENDMKirr 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  Senator  Bumpers'  amendment 
to  restore  funding  for  the  childhood  im- 
mimization  program  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
The  administration  has  proposed  that 
the  immunization  program  be  included 
in  a  preventive  health  care  block  grant 
to  the  States  and  be  fimded  at  75  per- 
cent of  Its  fiscal  year  1981  level.  As  Sen- 
ator Bumpers  has  indicated,  there  is  no 
logical  reason  why  we  should  cut  fund- 
ing for  this  program  which  so  clearly 
saves  us  Federal  health  care  dollars  in 
the  long  run. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 


briefiy  depart  from  a  discussion  about 
this  program,  however,  to  talk  about  the 
President's  block  grant  proposals  in  the 
area  of  health.  Nothing  in  the  reconcili- 
ation instructions  binds  any  authorizing 
committee  to  acceptance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's block  grant  proposals,  but  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Himaan  Resources 
Committee  has  indicated  that  it  looks 
"favorably"  upon  consolidation  of  cate- 
gorical health  programs  and  there  is 
cause  for  concern  as  a  result. 

There  are  two  major  health  block 
grant  proposals  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  In  both  cases,  the  Presi- 
dent recommends  a  25-percent  decrease 
In  funding  from  fiscal  year  1981,  based 
upon  the  expectation  that  consolidation 
of  categorical  health  programs  will  re- 
sult in  significant  administrative  sav- 
ings. In  the  February  18  budget  message 
to  the  Congress,  the  administration 
states : 

It  Is  anticipated  that  these  reduced  fund- 
ing levels  win  be  offset  at  least  In  part  by  In- 
creased flexibility  given  to  the  States;  the 
blo:k  erants  will  also  result  In  a  dramatic 
reduction  in  Federal  administrative  over- 
head. 

And  agsdn,  in  its  March  10  revised 
budget  the  administration  states: 

Because  the  new  block  grant  legislation 
would  allow  significant  savings  in  program 
overhead  and  more  efficient  service  delivery 
due  to  the  elimination  of  overla-?plng  serv- 
ice responsibilities,  this  funding  change  need 
not  result  In  a  reduction  of  services. 

My  concerns  about  the  drastic  cuts  in 
funding  proposed  in  the  consolidation  of 
health  care  programs  and  in  categorical 
programs  In  other  areas  of  the  budget, 
prompted  me  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  nearly 
2  weeks  ago  requesting  the  figures  which 
were  used  to  make  the  determination 
that  a  25-percent  reduction  in  funding 
would  be  offset  by  savings  in  adminis- 
trative costs.  To  date.  I  have  received 
no  response  and  I  must  admit  that  I  am 
rather  dubious  about  the  availability  of 
such  figures. 

After  questions  were  raised  about  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  duplication  of 
services  in  the  categorical  education  pro- 
gram, the  General  Accoimting  Office  un- 
dertook a  study  of  the  regulations,  re- 
quirements, and  services  provided  to 
students  in  11  Federal  education  pro- 
grams. The  GAO  focused  on  their  imple- 
mentation in  six  States — California, 
(jeorgia,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, and  Ohio,  and  determined  that  du- 
plication of  services  In  these  programs  is 
minimal.  With  regard  to  administrative 
costs,  the  GAO  stated : 

Although  State  and  local  education  offi- 
cials claim  that  numerous  Federal  programs 
significantly  increase  administrative  costs, 
they  could  not  readily  Identify  specific  ex- 
amples of  such  additional  costs. 

Consolidation  does  not  appear  to  be  need- 
ed to  deal  with  duplicate  services  to  stu- 
dents, and  despite  support  from  some  offi- 
cials, its  potential  for  reducing  administra- 
tive costs  Is  unknown. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  believed 
that  the  States  should  have  greater  flexi- 
bility and  responsibility  In  determining 
how  Federal  dollars  are  spent  because  I 
feel  that  the  States  are  sometimes  in  a 
better  position  to  know  what  the  needs 
of  its  population  are.  Last  year,  I  sup- 
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ported  an  amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Bellmon  to  the  child  nutrition  reau- 
thorization bill  to  consolidate  categorical 
nutrition  programs — on  a  pilot  project 
basis — for  that  very  reason. 

The  Bellmon  block  grant  amendment 
would  not  have  reduced  funding  for  nu- 
trition programs.  It  simply  offered  an 
option  for  up  to  six  States  to  consolidate 
their  programs  on  an  experimental  basis. 
This  approach  is  to  be  contrasted  with 
the  Reagan  administration's  proposals 
to  consolidate  categorical  programs  and 
then  drastically  reduce  Federal  funds  for 
them. 

In  light  of  the  unavaUabillty  of  reUa- 
ble  flgiu-es  which  set  forth  the  percent- 
age of  administrative  savings  which 
would  result  from  consolidation,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  administration's  em- 
phasis on  block  grants  may  simply  be  a 
facade  for  making  substantial  cuts  in 
important  health  care  programs.* 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
wiUi  deep  reservations  that  I  cast  my 
vote  for  final  passage  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  9. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  said,  we  must  cut 
Federal  spending  so  as  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit,  curb  the  inflation  rate, 
restore  economic  productivity,  create  the 
opportunity  for  a  needed  tax  cut  and 
shrink  the  portion  of  our  gross  national 
product  that  is  consumed  by  the  national 
government. 

But  there  are  cuts  and  there  are  cuts, 
and  those  embodied  in  this  resolution 
are  more  painful,  less  equitable  and 
more  damaging  to  groups  and  regions 
that  cannot  easily  withstand  them  than 
was  necessary. 

I  did  my  utmost  within  the  Budget 
Committee  to  shape  a  package  of  "rec- 
onciliation" instructions  that  would 
achieve  the  necessary  savings  vsdth 
minimal  pain  tc  those  least  able  to  bear 
it.  In  several  Instances  my  view  prevailed. 
But  in  most  cases,  it  was  rejected  by 
a  malority  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget — on  which  committee,  I  am  ob- 
liged to  note,  I  am  the  only  North- 
eastern Senator. 

In  reluctantly  voting  to  "report  out" 
the  resolution  to  the  full  Senate,  I  re- 
solved to  strive  to  correct  these  short- 
comings «^en  the  resolution  was  con- 
sidered on  the  floor. 

And  so  I  did.  But  time  after  time  diu*- 
ing  the  past  week,  the  amendments  I 
proposed  and  the  amendments  I  sup- 
ported failed  to  carry  a  majority  of  the 
Senate.  In  most  instances,  they  were  de- 
feated by  margins  of  2  or  3  or  4  to  1. 
This  notwithstanding  truly  extraordi- 
nary effort  by  those,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Senate,  who  shared  my  view. 

We  proposed.  We  argued.  We 
struggled.  We  fought.  Not  to  reject  the 
principle  of  budget  reductions  or  the 
reconciliation  process,  itself  a  painful 
but  demonstrably  effective  mechanism 
tot  bringing  Federal  spending  imder 
control.  Rather,  our  efforts  were  directed 
to  preserving  the  budgetary  leeway  for 
such  essential  Federal  concerns  as  aid 
to  elementary,  secondary  and  college 
students,  health  care  for  the  ill,  jobs  for 
the  unemployed,  dignity  for  veterans, 
security  for  the  elderly,  economic  devel- 
opment for  our  communities  and  ef&- 
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cient  and  economical  mass  transit  for 
our  uroan  areas. 

We  tried,  as  well,  to  narrow  the  budg- 
etary leeway  that  now  permits  dozens  of 
tax  loopholes,  such  as  tne  celebrated 
"butterfly  straddle,"  for  those  not  in 
need.  This  one  loophole  alone  costs  tax- 
payers $1.3  biUlon  per  year.  We  tried, 
also,  to  gain  agreement  to  the  principal 
of  "equal  sacrifice,"  under  which  no 
State  would  be  expected  to  bear  more 
of  the  spending  cuts  than  its  share  of 
the  Nation  "s  population. 

We  were  beaten.  And  the  resolution 
that  we  now  pass  reflects  very  few 
changes  from  the  resolution  proposed  by 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Fortunately,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives must  still  act.  And,  also  fortu- 
nate the  resolution  itself  merely  spec- 
ifies the  aggregate  savings  that  each 
substantive  committee  must  produce 
within  the  array  of  programs  and  ac- 
tivities under  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  in  the  course  of 
achieving  such  savings,  those  commit- 
tees will  depart  from  the  programmatic 
expectations  that  are  built  into — but  not 
required  by — the  reconciliation  resolu- 
tion. 

Almost  every  committee  retains  con- 
siderable fiexiblility  in  formulating 
specific  legislation  intended  to  reduce 
Federal  outlays.  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
the  committees  on  which  I  serve  to  see 
that  full  use  is  made  of  this  flexibility 
to  produce  legislation  that  moderates 
and  equalizes  the  consequences  of  its 
reductions.  I  trust  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
coming  very  close  to  the  final  vote  on  the 
resolution.  I  should  like  to  take  just  a 
few  minutes  to  indicate  to  the  people  of 
my  State  and  also  to  the  Senate  my  posi- 
tion on  the  budget  resolut'on. 

I  believe  the  Senate  could  have  shaped 
this  budget  in  a  way  that  meets  the 
Nation's  basic  economic  goals — and  that 
does  not  fail  the  fundamental  test  of 
fairness  for  the  200  million  Americans 
we  are  sworn  to  represent.  But  this  is 
not  such  a  budget. 

I  believe  the  Senate  could  have  shaped 
this  budget  in  a  way  that  achieves  the 
total  spending  cuts  that  President  Rea- 
gan wants — and  that  does  not  impose 
imjust  sacrifice  on  the  Northeast  States 
or  any  other  region  of  this  Union.  But 
this  is  not  such  a  budget. 

I  believe  the  Senate  could  have  shaped 
this  budget  in  a  way  that  helos  to  reduce 
the  intolerable  burden  of  inflation — and 
that  does  not  seek  that  goal  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  yoim?.  the  veteran,  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  elderly,  the  cities,  and  all 
the  other  people  in  our  society  who  look 
to  us  for  heln  when  times  are  hard.  But 
this  is  not  such  a  budget. 

I  cannot  support  the  passage  of  the 
budget  now  before  as.  It  is  a  buderet  that 
makes  no  sense  in  economic  terms  or  in 
human  terms. 

Again  and  again.  In  the  long  and  de- 
pressing days  of  this  debate.  I  h''ve 
sought  with  man''  of  my  Democratic  col- 
l?agu«^  to  eliminate  the  clearest  ine<nil- 
t'e-  of  this  budget  and  blunt  Its  hardest 
edges. 

The  smill  .succes.ses  we  hnd  nt  the  early 
stages  ofer  scant  solace  now.  Our  efforts 
on  the  Labor  Committee  won  modest  to- 


creases  in  five  vital  areas — education,  the 
handicapped,  legal  services,  fuel  assist- 
ance, and  preventive  health.  But  only  a 
third  of  those  increases  survived  the 
Budget  Committee.  And  all  our  efforts 
on  the  Senate  floor  have  been  in  vain. 

An  Ideological  juggernaut  has  rolled 
relentlessly  through  the  Senate.  In  its 
wake,  if  its  work  is  allowed  to  stand,  will 
be  the  ruined  lives  and  shattered  hopes 
of  millions  In  our  society.  The  coid  and 
dry  statistics  in  the  budget  resolution  do 
not  begin  to  tell  the  real  story  of  this 
budget.  The  real  story  is  told  to  human 
terms: 

The  yoimg  children  who  will  suffer 
from  inadequate  nutrition  programs  to 
their  schools: 

The  students  who  will  lose  the  dream 
of  a  college  education : 

The  elderly  on  social  security  who  will 
lose  the  retirement  benefits  they  worked 
for  and  paid  for  under  a  solemn  contract 
with  their  government: 

The  veterans  of  World  War  n  and 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  who  served  their 
country  well  in  war  but  who  now  will  lose 
the  health  care  they  deserve ; 

The  citizens  in  colder  regions  of  the 
Nation,  who  will  face  a  cruel  choice  be- 
tween food  and  heat  when  wtoter  comes 

again:  and  

The  families  at  the  edge  of  poverty 
who  wlU  bear  the  crudest  brunt  of  the 
unacceptable  action  we  au^  asked  to  take 
today  and  for  whom  the  promise  of  a 
safety  net  is  little  more  than  a  calculated 
hoax.  .  . 

We  are  told,  and  It  is  surely  correct 
that  we  cannot  solve  our  Nation's  prob- 
lems by  simply  throwing  money  at  them. 
But  It  is  also  true  that  we  cannot  solve 
our  problems  by  throwing  the  wrong 
budget  cuts  at  them— and  certainly  not 
by  indiscriminate  cuts  that  se^  to  ron 
back  the  bipartisan  social  progress  of  a 
generation.  ,    ^^,      ,  ..  __ 

The  first  skirmish  to  the  batUe  of  the 
budget  is  over.  But  the  debates  of  m^t 
days  are  only  the  beglnntog  of  a  battle 
for  social  and  economic  justice  that  wiU 
last  throughout  the  present  Cwigresi. 
We  have  not  been  successful  at  the  out- 
set But  we  shall  ome  back  to  these  con- 
cerns again  and  again  In  the  months  znA 
years  ahead.  We  shall  speak  out  to  every 
way  we  can.  And  we  shall  never  sound 

Mr  President,  to  conclusion  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleagues  who  have 
wOTked  so  hard  and  provided  such  enec- 
Uve  leadership  in  this  debate  We  may 
not  have  prevaUed  on  our  amendments— 
but  Senator  Btkb,  Senator  CaAWsroH. 
and  Senator  Inouye  deserve  gw»t  creoii 
for  their  skillful  leadership  both  on  tne 
Senate  floor  and  to  our  caucuses. 

And  I  also  commend  Senator  BaADLrr. 
the  leader  of  our  economic  task  force, 
and  Senator  Hoixiwcs.  the  ranktog  mem- 
ber of  our  party  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee for  their  tireless  and  outstandmg 
efforts  throughout  the  long  days  and 
nights  of  this  debate. 

Ptoally,  I  commend  all  my  Democratic 
colleagues  on  the  Labor  Committee  for 
their  cooperation  and  their  productive 
contributions  to  the  many  issues  we 
raised  together  to  our  committee  and  oo 
the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
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•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Eagleton  sunendment  to  restore  fiind- 
Ing  to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
(NSP)  for  basic  social  science  reseswch. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford  to  reduce 
our  commitment  to  basic  research.  We 
all  know  that  basic  research  in  chemis- 
try, biology,  and  physics  have  led  to 
technology  Improvements  and  greater 
economic  productivity.  Basic  social 
science  research  serves  a  similar  function 
for  governmental  policymakers.  Research 
Into  the  behavior  of  individuals  as  eco- 
nomic and  social  beings  have  allowed 
us  to  gage  in  a  more  accurate  fashion 
whether  the  policies  we  adopt  will  ac- 
tually accomplish  their  goal. 

We  are  a  strong  Nation.  That  strength 
stems  partly  from  our  commitment  to 
basic  research.  The  meager  resources  we 
commit  to  basic  research  have  proven 
beneficial  to  all  of  society.  And  that  is 
why  government  must  continue  its  sup- 
port of  basic  research.  The  knowledge 
that  is  the  result  of  basic  research  ac- 
tivities is  often  just  too  generalized  for 
the  private  sector  or  market  economy  to 
support. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  portions  of 
a  brief  paper  written  by  P.  Thomas  Jus- 
ter,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Social 
Research  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  paper  is  entitled  "Basic  Research. 
Productivity  and  the  Federal  Budget." 

The  paper  is  as  follows : 

Basic  Rcseabch.   PsoDTrcnvrrT   and  tbx 

Pkocbal  Bttdgbt 

(By  P.  Thomas  Ju8t«r« ) 

INTmODCCTIOIf 

The  beginning  of  the  l»80»  nnda  the  U.S. 
beset  with  a  number  of  serious  economic 
and  social  problems:  a  lagging  growth  rate 
of  productivity:  a  stubbornly  Intractable 
Inflation  rate:  a  public  sector  deemed  to  be 
too  large  (by  many)  and  ineffective  la 
achieving  its  objectives  at  reasonable  cost 
(by  more);  a  dlsunt  but  clearly  foreseeable 
worsening  of  dependency,  which  will  «irart 
to  happen  when  the  baby  boom  cohorts  reach 
retirement  age.  coupled  with  a  system  for 
dependency  support  which  Is  already  under 
strain  even  with  favorable  demographics; 
changes  in  values  relating  to  marriage,  fam- 
ily and  children  whose  ultimate  effects  are 
perceived  only  dimly:  a  work  ethic  that  many 
think  to  be  eroding;  and  so  on. 

Public    policies    which    affect    these    and 
other  problems  have  to  be  formulated  wheth- 
er or  not  the  consequences  of  such  policies 
are  fuUy   understood,   and   whether   policy- 
makers   are    favorably    or    unfavorably    in- 
clined toward   an   activist  role   for  govern- 
ment:   Accurate    knowledge    of    the    short- 
and  long-term  conssquences  of  different  al- 
ternatives   U    a    prerequisite    for    effective 
policy  formulation  regardless  of  ones  policy 
objectives.  ThU  paper  argues  that  the  moat 
important   knowledge  gap  that  we  have  Is 
In   undersundlng    both    aggregate    and    In- 
dividual behavioral  responses  to  changes  In 
economic  and  social  conditions,  and  that  re- 
ducing our  Ignorance  about  such  responses 
Is  an  important  priority  for  the  admlnlstra- 
tlon  and  the  Congress.  Reducing  ignorance 
impUes   the   adoption    of   policies    designed 
to   encourage   the   right   kinds   of   research 
programa. 


•D^wrtor.    Institute    for   Social    Research 

!!?.-/!?"'*"■  °'  Sconomics,  the  University 
of  Mlcblgan. 


KCSCABCH.    KNOWLTHCZ    AND    P*OOUCTIVTrT 

Although  most  will  agree  that  there  Is  a 
relationship  between  res«arch.  increments  to 
knowledge  and  eventual  productivity  payoff, 
the  links  are  typJoally  objcure  except  for  an 
occasional  dramatic  exajnple.  Moreover,  the 
links  are  apt  to  be  better  defined  (although 
not  necessarily  stronger)  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences than  In  the  social  or  behavioral  sci- 
ences. As  an  Illustration,  we  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  relation  between  basic  research  In 
agriculture,  the  development  of  new  strains 
of  corn,  and  the  resulting  productivity  gains 
reflected  by  higher  yleldi.  Specific  examples 
of  this  sort  la  the  physical  sciences  could  be 
multiplied  almost  without  limit. 

In  the  social  sciences,  the  eventual  produc- 
tivity or  payoff  linkages  are  typically  obscure 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  research  activi- 
ties, even  when  the  research  is  of  a  relatively 
applied  sort.  For  example.  It  Is  clear  to  every- 
one that  society  benefits  from  the  existence 
of  the  National  Income  and  Product  Ac- 
counts, or  from  knowledge  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  earnings  among  the  population  ac- 
cording to  various  personal  and  other  char- 
actensUcs.  or  from  the  knowledge  (If  It  ex- 
isted) that  a  one  percent  Increase  In  gasoline 
pnces  would  reduce  gasoline  usage  by  eight- 
tenths  of  one  percent.  But  what  is  the  payoff 
from  such  bxslc  Information  about  societal 
conditions  or  the  behavior  of  people  In  the 
society?  Although  I  am  sure  that  a  significant 
rate  of  return  exists  to  such  knowledge.  I 
would  be  hard  put  to  tell  anyone  what  it  Is. 
Much  social  science  research  Is  concerned 
with  Insuring  that  policymakers  and  other 
social  sclent.ats  have  relevant  knowledge 
about  societal  conditions  or  about  the  effects 
of  various  public  and  private  programs  on 
the  members  of  society.  For  example,  almost 
everyone  would  probably  agree  that  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  know  whether  Head  Start  actually 
Increases  child  development,  or  whether  older 
people  tend  to  dlssave  when  they  reach  re- 
tirement. But  what  Is  the  social  payoff  to 
that  knowledge?  It  surely  facilitates  the  for- 
mulation of  better  public  policies,  but  what 
Is  the  payoff  to  that  facilitation?  One  can 
conclude  that  there  is  a  payoff  and  that  such 
knowledge  is  Important,  but  I  think  anyone 
would  b?  hard  pressed  to  say  exactly  how  big 
the  payoff  is.  and  perhaps  more  Importantly, 
how  much  resources  should  be  devoted  to  the 
generation  of  this  type  of  knowledee. 

Thus  recognizing  that  there  Is  a  link  be- 
tween research,  knowledge  and  productivity 
does  not  really  enable  us  to  say  much  that 
Is  helpful  about  the  amount  of  research  that 
the  society  'ought'  to  support.'  In  the  social 
sciences,  besides  the  fact  that  the  payoff 
variables  are  too  complex  and  subtle  to 
measure  In  any  straUhtforward  way.  there 
are  other  characteristics  of  research  which 
make  Judgments  about  the  optimum  level 
of  pubUc  support  very  difficult  to  fashion. 
Any  research  effort,  especially  basic  research, 
is  a  relatively  high-risk  enterprise:  many, 
even  most,  such  efforts  will  not  have  any 
payoff,  and  the  overall  return  Is  the  result 
of  adding  together  a  few  activities  that  gen- 
erate extremely  high  returns  with  a  great 
many  that  generate  little  or  no  return  In 
addition,  the  characteristics  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  productivity  gains  from  research 
activity  is  widely  diffused,  both  over  future 
years  and  often  in  areas  different  from  the 
original  objective  That  probably  tends  to  be 
mere  true  In  the  social  sciences,  where  it  is 
often  difficult  to  define  direct  links  between 
an  Increase  In  research  activities,  a  gain  In 

'  In  all  societies,  most  basic  research  activ- 
ities are  subsidized,  typically  by  the  central 
government.  The  reason  Is  a  simple  economic 
one — no  single  individual  or  business  firm 
can  capture  enough  of  the  benefits  from  the 
generalized  knowledge  that  is  the  product  of 
basic  research  to  warrant  undertaking  such 
activities  for  profit.  There  are.  of  course,  ex- 
ceptions to  that  general  statement. 


useful   knowledge   and   a   resulting   gain   In 
societal  well-being. 

Even  though  it  is  difficult  to  define  the 
research-productivity  linkages  In  a  way  that 
accurately  describes  the  process,  there  are 
two  types  of  indirect  evidence  that  bear  on 
the  Issue.  First,  we  know  something  about 
the  broad  characteristics  of  differences 
among  nations  in  policies  toward  basic  re- 
search, and  about  differences  among  those 
.societies  in  productivity  growth  rates.  Sec- 
ond, we  know  something  about  the  nature  of 
the  current  problems  facing  U.S.  society,  and 
about  the  kinds  of  research  activities  that 
might  contribute  to  the  resolution  of  those 
problems. 

Among  modern  societies,  favorable  atti- 
tudes toward  basic  research,  and  the  wider 
use  of  public  resources  for  that  purpose, 
tend  to  be  positively  associated  with  rates  of 
progress.  Countries  like  the  US .  Germany 
and  Japan  appear  to  give  more  weight  to 
basic  research  activities  than  others:  those 
are  also  countries  where  rates  of  economic 
progress  have  been  historically  higher  than 
elsewhere.  And  the  relative  decline  In  U.S. 
performance  In  recent  years  is  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  relative  decline  in  U.S.  Invest- 
ment in  basic  research,  evident  in  the  data 
for  the  past  decade. 

A  number  of  recent  discussions  of  the  U.S. 
economy  and  society  convey  what  I  judge  to 
be  an  accurate  Impression  of  the  nature  of 
the  current  problems  facing  the  U.S.  Simply 
stated,  the  Idea  Is  that  our  current  problems 
are  more  behavioral  than  technological;  that 
Is,  sluggish  performance  arises  not  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  become  laggard  In  some 
technological  sense,  but  from  the  fact  that 
the  processes  of  translating  new  technology 
Into  decisions  has  become  less  effective.  Two 
Illustrations  may  make  the  point  clear. 

It  Is  often  argued  that  the  productivity  lag 
during  recent  years  In  the  U.S.  Is  In  part  a 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  business  deci- 
sionmakers are  unwilling  to  adopt  major  new 
technological  Innovations,  which  often  re- 
quire completely  new  plant  facilities,  because 
of  the  uncertainties  produced  by  the  regula- 
tory environment  and  by  the  high  and  vari- 
able rates  of  price  infiatlon  experienced  in 
recent  years.  If  so,  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
enhancing  the  flow  of  new  technology,  but 
can  only  be  remedied  by  modifying  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  Investment  decisions  are 
made. 

Second,  It  Is  ofteq  alleged  that  the  problem 
with  the  U.S.  auto  Industry,  relative  to  its 
Japanese  competitors,  is  not  that  the  Japa- 
nese have  more  advanced  technology  in  their 
production  facilities,  but  that  the  Japanese 
style  of  management  and  organizational 
structure  has  produced  significant  advan- 
tages over  the  US.  In  terms  of  work  incen- 
tives, quality  control,  etc.  If  that  is  true,  the 
problem  is  again  not  technological  but 
behavioral. 

In  both  cases,  if  one  wanted  to  insure  a  flow 
of  relevant  basic  research  designed  to  help 
resolve  these  current  issues  of  high  priority 
and  national  Importance,  we  would  have  to 
do  It  by  encouraging  the  right  kind  of  social 
science  research,  not  by  expanding  the  rate 
of  technical  change. # 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
casting  my  vote  in  the  negative  on  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  9  because  of 
the  precipitate,  injudicious  way  the  Pres- 
ident's spending  reduction  package  has 
been  considered  In  the  body.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  a  deliberative  body  but, 
instead,  we  have  been  a  mirror  to  the 
administration's  program. 

As  to  the  economics,  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  I  could  support  the  basic  policy 
that  Federal  spending  must  be  brought 
under  control  and  that  the  total  of  cuts 
of  the  magnitude  proposed  by  the  Presl- 
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dent  might  be  about  right.  But  cuts  must 
Include  a  scrutiny  of  all  the  agencies  and 
activities  of  Government. 

However,  this  resolution  asks  us  to 
slash  budgets  without  regard  for  sub- 
stance, without  delving  into  details  that 
prove  or  disprove  a  program's  worth.  It 
asks  us  to  accede  to  arbitrary  bottom- 
line  dollar  amounts  without  the  benefit 
of  serious  attention  to  line  Items.  In 
short,  it  demands  agreement  in  the  ab- 
sence of  thought. 

To  do  that  would  be  to  follow  the  bad 
example  the  OfiQce  of  Management  and 
Budget  set  when  it  conjured  its  figures 
out  of  philosophy  rather  than  reality. 
It  would  mean  abdicating  my  responsi- 
bility to  conscientiously  examine  the 
pros  and  cons  of  every  piece  of  legisla- 
tion put  before  me.  Pros  and  cons  deal 
with  matters  of  quality.  Dollar  signs, 
standing  alone,  d3  not. 

Social  and  scientific  programs  are 
forced  to  bite  the  budget -balancing  bul- 
let even  as  we  hand  defense  a  blank 
check.  I  tell  you  now  that  what  we  are 
going  to  wind  up  with  is  less  security, 
not  more.  Hardware  will  never  make  us 
secure.  Only  superior  technology  can. 
Technology  is  a  product  of  education. 
Education  that  is  shredded  in  this 
resolution. 

Similarly,  we  will  not  have  a  strong 
economy  if  our  cities  crumble,  if  we  de- 
fault on  our  commitment  to  energy  in- 
dependence and  mass  transit.  Our  poor 
cannot  be  productive  if  they  have  no 
housing  and  are  without  medical  care. 
The  key  question  then,  Mr.  President, 
is  whether  this  proposed  fiscal  plan  is 
appropriate  for  our  country  and  its 
future.  Given  its  order  of  priorities  and 
the  order  of  national  needs,  I  conclude 
that  clearly  it  is  not. 

Remember  that  the  decisions  we  make 
now  in  1981  will  still  be  felt  a  decade 
from  now.  I  smi  not  against  great  ex- 
periments but  this  has  the  makings  of  a 
great  mistake.  That  is  why  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  against 
a  resolution  so  lacking  in  substance,  and 
commonsense.  This  is  a  mean-spirited 
venture  by  a  great  nation.* 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  budget  reconciliation  instructions 
reluctantly.  I  support  the  bill  becausr 
believe  the  I"ederal  budget  must  be  re- 
duced by  at  least  $40  billion.  But  I  do  so 
reluctantly  because  a  number  of  the  spe- 
cific budget  cuts — and  the  priorities 
which  underlie  them — undermine  three 
basic  goals  of  our  Government :  Increas- 
ing economic  growth  and  productivity, 
providing  a  safety  net  for  the  needy,  and 
achieving  energy  security. 

We  must  continue  to  work  toward 
these  goals  and  a  budget  that  is  more 
consistent  with  them  through  the  rele- 
vant committees,  as  well  as  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  when  we  mark  up  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

For  the  past  3  years,  I  have  worked 
toward  reducing  Federal  deficits  as  one 
tool  to  combat  infiatlon.  We  should  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  achieve  fiscal  re- 
straint, and  I  welcome  the  support  of 
the  administration  in  this  endeavor.  But 
the  program  embodied  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion instructions  is  deficient  in  several 
Import^int  asoects  which  I  and  others  at- 
tempted to  change. 


My  support  for  restoring  funding  for 
programs  such  as  low-Income  energy 
assistance,  preventive  health  care,  social 
security  benefits.  National  Science  Foim- 
dation  research,  and  youth  job  training 
were  guided  by  the  following  three 
principles: 

First,  we  should  maintain  public  in- 
vestment that  contributes  to  economic 
growth,  such  as  programs  which  foster 
technological  research  and  the  educated 
and  well-trained  work  force  that  is  cru- 
cial to  increasing  productivity.  We  must 
also  maintain  the  public  capital  base — 
railroads,  highways,  and  waterways — 
that  represent  our  Nation's  infrastruc- 
ture. 

I  support  inclusion  of  funds  for  this 
essentiaJ  supply-side  investment:  Pro- 
grams for  scientific  research  and  for  job 
training.  Our  Nation's  economic  strength 
comes  as  much  from  the  innovation  and 
skill  of  its  people  as  from  its  machines 
and  factories.  This  is  essential  invest- 
ment in  human  canltal. 

Second,  we  must  protect  and  accu- 
rately identify  the  truly  needy.  Th's  goal 
requires  more  than  rhetoric  and  slogans 
about  "safety  nets."  We  should  not  arbi- 
trarily cut  programs  on  wh'ch  the  poor 
and  the  needy  depend:  Child  nutrition: 
nutritional  assistance  for  wMnen.  in- 
fants— and  children:  medicaid:  and  low- 
income  energy  assistance.  Clearly  the 
administration's  safety  net  has  consider- 
able holes.  By  selectively  restoring  funds 
for  these  and  other  programs — and 
choosing  other  cuts — we  can  fill  those 
holes. 

Third,  we  must  increase  our  energy 
security.  This  means  we  must  rely  on 
conservation,  renewable  energy,  and  syn- 
thetic fuels  as  well  as  nuclear  energy. 
Therefore,  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
offered  an  amendment  to  increase  our 
energy  security  and  restore  balance  to 
our  energy  program. 

These  three  principles — supply-side  in- 
vestment, a  true  safety  net,  and  energy 
security — summarize  the  shortcomings 
of  the  administration's  proposed  cuts. 
We  can  achieve  a  better  program  that  is 
consistent  with  these  principles  whUe 
still  applying  real  spending  restraint. 
The  real  test  for  the  success  of  any  pro- 
gram is  whether  it  achieves  bipartisan 
consensus. 

The  most  serious  deficiency,  however, 
is  not  in  the  choice  of  budget  cuts. 
Rather,  it  is  the  administration's  narrow 
assumption  that  these  measures  alone 
will  solve  the  problems  of  our  econwny. 
They  vrtll  not. 

We  cannot  solve  the  problems  of  infla- 
tion without  a  policy  that  fosters  moder- 
ation in  prices  and  wages.  We  cannot  de- 
mand national  sacrifice  and  investment 
imtil  we  take  steos  to  make  sure  that  al! 
parts  of  the  Nation  and  our  society  reap 
the  economic  rewards.  And  our  economy 
will  never  be  healthy  and  secure  until  we 
reestablish  our  own  independent  energy 
supplies. 

These  are  formidable  challenges,  but 
we  can  meet  them.  And  we  will.* 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
cast'ng  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion resolution  because  I  agree  with  its 
overall  objective — ^to  bring  about  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  Federal  spending. 
However.  I  have  deep  reservations  about 
this  resolution  and  the  President's  eco- 


nomic program  generally,  which  I  have 
stated  repeatedly  aa  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  course  of  the  debate,  and 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  hear- 
ings  on  the  budget.  These  reservations 
concern  the  soundness  of  the  ecMiomic 
assumptions  which  underly  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  tax  proposals  and  the 
failure  to  set  spending  priorities  in  a  way 
that  supports  the  development  of  strcmg 
economic  infrastructure  and  human 
capital  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  administraticm  is 
missing  a  golden  opportunity  to  build  a 
consensus  for  economic  growth.  One  can- 
not bring  all  people  under  the  same  tent 
of  increased  competitiveness  if  some  peo- 
ple become  victims  of  the  budget.  I  have 
offered  my  comments  on  the  President's 
program  in  a  positive  spirit,  in  the  hope 
of  helping  the  Presideit  to  realize  his 
very  laudable  objectives  of  restoring  ro- 
bust growth  to  the  economy,  reducing  In- 
flation and  maximizing  the  competitive- 
ness potential  of  the  private  sector.  I  will 
continue  to  follow  closely  economic  devel- 
opments and  offer  my  views  on  them  in  a 
CMistructive  spirit.  I  hope  the  adminis- 
tration and  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
similarly  will  respond  to  the  evidence  of 
events  and  take  measures  necessary  to 
correct  their  policy,  should  it  become 
evident  that  some  of  the  risks  I  have 
identified  concerning  the  President's  pro- 
gram jeopardize  the  health  of  the  <mly 
economy  we  have.» 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  own- 
pelled  to  vote  against  this  resolution  even 
though  I  accept  and  support  its  call  for 
reductions  in  Federal  spending  and  flnd 
myself  in  general  agreement  with  the 
level  of  spending  it  proposes. 

Despite  that  agreement,  I  cannot  agree 
to  the  broader  social  philosophy  which 
this  resolution  contains.  I  think  it  repre- 
sents bad  public  poUcy  for  the  Na- 
tion— and  even  worse  public  policy  few 
States,  like  my  own.  already  suffering 
from  high  unemployment  and  ecMiomIc 
inactivity. 

It  is  bad  national  policy  to  break  our 
promise  to  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  counted  upon  the  social  security 
system  to  provide  them  with  a  minimum 
benefit  wh«i  they  retire.  It  is  bad  pubUc 
ix>licy  to  reject  our  commitment  to  mil- 
lions of  young  men  and  women  who 
counted  on  social  security  student  ben- 
efits to  help  finamce  their  college  educa- 
tion. It  is  bad  public  policy  to  cut  needed 
funds  for  education  and  child  nutriticm 
programs.  It  is  bad  public  pcdicy  to  refuse 
to  fund  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
and  viable  energy  programs  su^  as  ccm- 
servation.  solar,  geothermal.  and  syn- 
thetics. It  is  bad  public  policy  to  adopt  a 
welfare  strategy  which  will  force  the 
working  poor  to  give  up  their  low  paving 
jobs  and  go  back  on  public  assistance  in 
order  to  meet  their  minimum  needs. 

And  these  rolicy  fiaws  are  made  even 
worse  when  they  are  considered — as  I 
must  consider  them — from  the  perspec- 
tive of  a  State  suffering  from  high  unem- 
plojrment.  low  economic  growth,  and  in- 
equitable Federal  support.  Michigan  has 
a  14 -percent  imemolovment  rate — and 
ranks  last  in  rate  of  return  on  the  tax 
dollars  it  sends  to  Washington.  Under 
this  budget,  those  problems  are  going  to 
become  more  severe.  We  are  going  to  lose 
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trade  adjustment  assistance  benefits- 
benefits  that  we  promised  the  working 
men  and  women  of  this  country  in  return 
for  their  support  for  an  open  trade  policy. 
That  policy  has  resulted  in  a  flood  of  Im- 
ports which  has  unemployed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  in  Michigan — and 
in  return  we  now  cut  their  benefits.  We 
are  going  to  loose  UDAO  and  EDA  fund- 
ing— funding  which  has  been  essential  in 
revitalizing  our  older  urban  areas.  We 
are  going  to  lose  mass  transit  programs 
which  are  critical  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  cities.  We  are  going  to 
lose  low-income  energy  assistance  pro- 
grams which  are  particularly  needed  by 
people  in  frost  belt  States  to  get  through 
the  winter.  And  all  of  these  programs  are 
going  to  be  lost  without  the  Senate  even 
having  before  it  an  administration  anal- 
ysis of  the  regional  impact  of  the  budg- 
et— despite  the  fact  that  one  has  been 
promised  us  for  months. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  have  tried 
to  correct  those  weaknesses  during  this 
past  week.  Scores  of  amendments  have 
been  offered  designed  to  moderate  the 
impact  of  this  resolution.  Time  after 
time  they  have  been  defeated.  Even  a 
modest  request  that  committees  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  regional  imbalances  in 
Federal  expenditures  was  rejected. 

But  not  only  were  our  attempts  to  re- 
store funding  for  critical  programs  re- 
jected, efforts  to  make  cuts  in  areas  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  were  also  de- 
feated. Specific  amendments  designed 
to  eliminate  billions  of  dollars  in  spe- 
cific anas  of  unnecessary  expenditures 
were  rejected.  I  just  cannot  support  a 
budget  which  protects  waste  and  elimi- 
nates effective  and  needed  programs. 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  vote  for  the 
spending  restraint  th*s  resolution  re- 
quires I  cannot  embrace  the  social  phl- 
kMophy  it  mandates. 

The  issue  here  is  not  if  we  are  fiscal 
tightwads  or  whether  we  are  big  spend- 
ers. The  issue  here  is  whether  we  are 
wUling  for  example,  to  cut  child  nutri- 
tion programs  while  continuing  to  pro- 
vide tax  breaks  for  developing  new  fast 
food  franchises  across  this  country.  The 
issue  is  not  if  we  want  a  balanced  budg- 
et or  not.  The  issue  is  whether  we  want 
a  balanced  society  or  not. 

This  budget  calls  for  reduced  Federal 
spending.  I  favor  that.  But  it  also  calls 
for  reducing  Federal  attempts  to  make 
our  society  more  just  andfeore  equitable. 
And  I  cannot  support  that. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  we 
will  have  opportunities  to  try  and  change 
some  at  the  Inequities  which  this  res- 
olutlai  endorses.  I  believe  we  can  make 
those  changes.  I  believe  we  can  have  a 
budget  which  restrains  Federal  spend- 
ing without  restricting  individual  oppor- 
tunity. That  Is  the  kind  of  budget  I 
pledge  myself  to  work  for  and  support. 
Mr.  President.  I  understand  the  desire 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  unemployment  benefits. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Ccm- 
gress,  I  was  involved  with  the  Finance 
Committee  in  an  effort  to  change  the  un- 
employment compensation  program  and 
I  supported  a  number  of  modifications 
In  the  program  that  would  have  resisted 
toMst  savings  in  certain  aspects  of  the 
progTEm. 


Tbe  Budget  Committee  Is  now  propos- 
ing to  require  20  weeks  of  work  for  eligl- 
bUity  for  any  imemployment  benefits. 
As  I  am  sure  my  friend  on  the  Finance 
Committee  knows,  this  is  a  departure 
from  existing  law  and  tradition  which 
allow  individual  States  to  establish  the 
degree  of  labor  force  attachment  re- 
quired of  workers  to  be  eligible  for  un- 
employment benefits.  Labor  force  at- 
tachment has  always  been  defined  by 
the  States  and  usually  refiects  the  par- 
ticular ec(»iomlc  and  philosophic  out- 
look of  the  individual  State. 

My  second  concern  is  that  this  pro- 
posal does  not  consider  the  different 
standards  which  all  States  use  to  com- 
pute eligibility.  It  is  an  across-the-board 
prohibition  that  does  not  refiect  what  a 
number  of  individual  States  already  do 
to  insure  that  workers  do  not  qualify  for 
a  great  nxmiber  of  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment unless  they  have  adequate  qualify- 
ing weeks.  For  Instance,  in  my  home 
State  of  Michigan,  one  must  have  18 
qualifying  weeks  before  any  benefits  are 
paid.  At  that  time,  benefits  are  limited 
to  three-fourths  of  the  number  of  weeks 
worked,  so  it  would  take  34  qualifying 
weeks  to  get  the  full  26  weeks  of  regular 
benefits.  In  other  States  that  is  not  the 
case.  In  these  States,  when  the  threshold 
for  weeks  worked  or  wages  paid  is 
reached,  full  UI  benefits  weeks  become 
available  to  the  worker.  In  New  York, 
20  weeks  of  employment  at  average  of 
$40  or  more  per  week  entitle  a  person 
to  a  full  26  weeks  of  regular  benefits. 
In  Ohio,  20  weeks  of  employment  at  $20 
or  more  immediately  provides  a  person 
with  20  weeks  of  Ul  immediately,  grow- 
ing to  26  weeks  with  additional  covered 
weeks.  Furthermore,  we  have  a  great 
nimiber  of  States  which  do  not  use  weeks 
worked  to  qualify  workers,  but  rather 
wages  paid. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  observations  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  con- 
cerning the  impact  of  the  proposed  20- 
weeks-of-work  requirement  on  States 
such  as  Michigan  which  have  a  sliding 
scale  of  unemployment  compensation 
eligibility.  I  recaU  that  this  was  dealt 
with  by  the  Senate  last  year  in  a  bill  that 
was  ultimately  not  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  effort  to  achieve 
needed  budgetary  savings,  we  must  al- 
ways be  mindful  of  the  impact  that  pro- 
posed changes  will  have  on  the  States. 
This  is  particularly  Important  in  pro- 
grams, such  as  unemployment  compen- 
sation, which  operate  as  a  partnership  of 
the  Federal  and  State  governments. 

Accordingly,  as  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  I  have  considerable 
interest  in  the  situation  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  It  may  be  that 
there  is  a  way  to  accommodate  the  con- 
cerns he  has  expressed  and  still  achieve 
the  budgetary  savings  that  the  resolu- 
tion we  are  now  considering  will  require 
the  Finance  Committee  to  make.  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  that  the  committee 
will  carefully  review  the  matter  and 
work  with  him  to  try  to  find  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to 
oppose  final  passage  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  9,  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion resolution.  I  do  this  with  reluctance. 


because  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  its 
goals.  It  is  clear  that  our  national  eco- 
nomic situation  requires  a  leaner  Federal 
budget.  If  the  American  economy  is  to 
regain  its  traditional  vigor  and  momen- 
tum, we  must  retarget  fiscal  policy  to- 
ward increasing  productivity,  employ- 
ment, trade,  and  growth,  and  toward  re- 
straining infiation. 

Like  most  Americans,  I  am  prepared 
to  support  substantial  fimding  reduc- 
tions— if  they  are  equitably  apportioned, 
where  they  contribute  to  the  health  and 
well  being  of  our  Nation,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  part  of  a  coherent  and 
effective  overall  economic  strategy. 

In  this  particular  case,  Mr.  President, 
none  of  those  criteria  has  been  adequate- 
ly met.  And  for  that  reason  I  will  vote 
against  this  budget  resolution.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  falls  far  short  of  what  we 
can — and  should — develop  both  as  an 
economic  recovery  plan  and  as  a  state- 
ment of  national  priorities. 

The  congressional  budget  process  pri- 
marily concerns  choices  among  compet- 
ing demands  on  Federal  financial  re- 
sources. This  resolution  errs  not  in  the 
number  of  spending  cuts  nor  in  their 
aggregate  dollar  amount  but  in  where 
those  cuts  fall  and  don't  fall.  Simply 
stated,  this  resolution  makes  too  many 
wrong  choices. 

In  the  course  of  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  this  resolution,  I  voted  for 
amendments  that  would  have  cut  far 
deeper  into  unnecessary  Federal  spend- 
ing and  I  voted  to  restore  financial  sup- 
port for  useful  programs  that  had  been 
cut  beyond  what  our  economy  need  on 
important  national  priorities  could 
afford. 

The  major  objection  to  this  resolution, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  many  of  its  spend- 
ing cuts  are  more  likely  to  hurt  future 
economic  performance  than  to  help  it. 

Nothing  aggravates  the  severe  inflation 
which  undermines  our  economic  stabil- 
ity more  than  dependence  on  uncertainly 
supplied  and  outrageously  priced  foreign 
oil.  Until  we  make  maximum  use  of 
means  to  conserve  petroleum  products 
and  develop  alternative  energy  sources, 
we  cannot  expect  to  solve  either  our  en- 
ergy Or  economic  problems.  Yet,  this 
proposal  eliminates  or  substantially  re- 
duces Federal  programs  to  stimulate  al- 
cohol fuels  production,  to  develop  solar 
power  and  other  new  sources  of  energy, 
and  to  encourage  conservation.  What- 
ever lim  ted  economic  benefit  might  ac- 
crue from  cutting  spending  in  these  areas 
would  soon  be  overwhelmed  by  the  de- 
gree to  which  our  progress  toward 
greater  energy  independence  would  be 
stalled  and  turned  back. 

I  was  extremely  disappointed  that  the 
Senate  rejected  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Hart  and  Senator  Tsoncas. 
It  was  a  good  amendment  which,  with- 
out adding  substantial  outlays  to  the 
budget,  would  have  preserved  the  flexl- 
birtv  of  the  Enertry  Committee  to  pur- 
sue Improvements  in  energy  policy  In  the 
areas  of  conservation  and  nonf ossil  fuels. 
The  pricing  policies  of  the  OPEC  cartel 
and  the  effects  of  the  recent  decision  to 
decontrol  domestic  oil  mean  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  in  additional  costs 
for  American  consumers.  They  cannot 
afford  it.  And  we  in  Congress  cannot 
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afford  business  as  usual  with  such  ex- 
cessive reliance  on  oil  and  gas.  Yet  that 
is  the  effect  of  the  choices  made  by  this 
budget. 

Similarly,  the  serious  cuts  in  housing 
programs,  in  mass  transit,  and  in  eco- 
nomic development  promise  not  to  save 
Federal  resources  but  to  deplete  them. 
Those  programs  represent  sound  invest- 
ments in  the  future.  They  leverage  State 
and  local  resources  as  well  as  private 
ones  into  the  creation  of  the  economic 
infrastructure  needed  for  productive  jobs 
and  renewed  prosperity.  I  cannot  credit 
undercutting  these  programs  with  ad- 
vancing us  economically.  Just  the  op- 
posite is  more  likely. 

We  had  opportunities  in  the  course  of 
consideration  of  this  resolution  to  im- 
prove the  treatment  of  these  economi- 
cally essential  programs.  I  supported 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Mitchell,  of  Maine,  to  restore  part  of 
the  funds  cut  from  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.  It  was  a 
modest  amount:  For  the  coming  2  fiscal 
years  EDA  would  expend  only  one-half 
of  the  funds  anticipated  under  current 
policy  projections.  It  was  a  productive 
amendment:  Recent  studies  show  the 
net  cost  of  a  job  saved  or  created  by 
EDA  loans  averages  between  $660  and 
$1,000 — that  is  far  less  than  the  alterna- 
•ive  costs  of  welfare  and  unemployment 
compensation.  The  Mitchell  amendment 
failed. 

I  also  supported  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Chafee  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. It  was  a  fiscally  responsible  amend- 
ment which  would  have  stayed  within 
the  spending  limits  proposed  by  the 
President.  It  was  an  economically  use- 
ful amendment  that,  among  ether  things, 
partly  restored  funding  for  urban  de- 
velopment action  grants.  It  sought,  in 
that  way.  to  keep  healthy  a  program 
which  has  aliracted  $6  of  private  in- 
vestment and  generates  17  cents  in  State 
and  local  revenue  for  every  Federal  dol- 
lar spent.  And  it  was  a  fair  amendment. 
The  modest  amounts  it  would  have  re- 
stored to  fuel  assistance  and  weather- 
ization.  for  example,  came  nowhere  close 
to  the  additional  amounts  consumers 
will  pay  for  fuel  as  a  result  of  decontrol. 
But  even  this  limited  funding  for  pro- 
grams essential  to  Connecticut — mass 
transit,  UDAG.  fuel  assistance,  com- 
munity health  programs — was  rejected. 

Another  kind  of  investment  in  the 
future  that  suffer.-,  in  this  resolution  is 
represented  by  the  various  loan  pro- 
gram! to  enable  children  from  lower- 
and  middle-income  families  to  obtain 
higher  education.  This  is  a  country  of 
great  natural  resources — but  none  of 
these  are  more  valuable  than  our  human 
resources.  Families  are  already  caught 
between  skyrocketing  college  costs  and 
rising  prices  in  other  parts  of  their  fam- 
ily budgets.  The  triple  whammy  which 
this  resolution  imposes  in  higher  inter- 
est rates,  a  reduced  subsidy,  and  stricter 
eligibility  requirements  will  inevitably 
mean  that  some  of  these  young  people 
will  forgo  the  full  development  of  their 
potential.  Making  that  kind  of  long- 
range  sacrifice  for  limited  immediate 
savings  seems  extremely  shortsighted.  I 
regret  very  much  that  the  Senate  re- 
jected the  amendments  offered  by  Sen- 


ator MoYNiHAN  to — at  least  partially — 
correct  this  situation. 

But  this  budget  resolution  not  only 
made  counterproductive  spending  reduc- 
tions: at  the  same  time  it  failed  to  seek 
many  economies  where  they  were  possible 
and  useful. 

I  am  disturbed,  for  example.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Senate  failed  to  approve 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Pryor 
to  trim  $2  billion  in  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  Federal  procurement.  I  voted 
for  that  amendment.  I  believe  the  record 
developed  during  its  consideration  well- 
documented  excessive  spending  on  non- 
essential items  ranging  from  pencils  to 
perfume  that  could  be  saved  without  any 
damage  to  legitimate  Federal  functions 
or  purposes.  FaiUng  to  cut  into  that  fat 
meant  that  we  cut  deeper  into  the  bone 
of  useful  programs  than  was  necessary. 

Another  amendment  which  would  have 
struck  hard  at  frivilous  spending  was 
offered  by  Senator  DeConcini.  It  docu- 
mented our  ability  to  recoup  $3.9  billion 
currently  overspent  for  filmmaking,  ad- 
vertising, consultant  services,  travel,  and 
the  like.  Surely  that  money  could  have 
been  spent  far  more  productively  in  pro- 
grams which  this  resolution  decimates. 
I  beUeve  the  Senate  made  a  major  error 
in  defeating  it. 

The  dollar  amounts  saved  had  we  acted 
with  the  good  judgment  to  approve 
amendments  like  these  would  have  en- 
abled us  to  enact  amendments  I  sup- 
ported for  modes  restoration  of  funding 
to  school  lunch  and  fuel  assistance  pro- 
grams, for  trade  adjustment  assistance 
to  unemployed  workers,  for  better  health 
programs,  for  college  loans,  and  assist- 
ance to  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Refusing  to  make  those  tradeoffs 
typified  the  wrong  choices  we  made  in 
this  budget  resolution.  Despite  the 
pledges  of  the  administration  that  no 
area  of  the  budget  would  escape  pains- 
taking scrutiny,  it  is  clear  that  there  have 
been  some  sacred  cows. 

Numerous  General  Accounting  Office 
studies,  statements  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  and  even  acknowledgments 
from  Pentagon  officials,  have  all  indi- 
cated approximately  $15  biUion  of  waste 
in  the  military  budget. 

Yet.  virtually  no  economies  have  been 
proposed  in  that  sector.  Instead  the 
budget  resolution  calls  for  spending  $27 
biUion  more  on  military  programs  than 
last  year. 

I  strongly  support  a  national  defense, 
second  to  none,  and  recognize  that  we 
will  have  to  increase  outlays  to  achieve 
it.  But  I  am  also  cognizant  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  warnings  that  we  may 
not  be  able  to  absorb  massive  additional 
amounts  for  military  spending  and  the 
fact  that  dollar  for  dollar  this  may  be 
the  most  infiationary  way  for  money  to 
be  spent. 

Achieving  many  of  the  possible  effi- 
ciencies noted  by  authorities  would  not 
hurt  our  defense  posbure;  it  would  prob- 
ably improve  it.  Increasing  defense  ex- 
penditures by  two-thirds  of  the  recom- 
mended increment  instead  of  the  full 
amount  recommended  would  enable  us 
to  address  the  security  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion with  the  largest  peacetime  addition 
to  military  expenditures  in  our  national 
history.  And  either  approach  would  per- 
mit us  to  moderate  the  impact  on  edu- 


cation, on  health  programs,  on  energy 
conservation,  mass  transit,  housing  and 
community  development  that  is  imposed 
by  this  budget. 

After  all.  Mr.  President,  true  national 
security  depends  not  only  on  guns  and 
tanks  and  missiles.  The  health  sind  mo- 
rale of  our  citizenry,  the  soundness  of 
our  communities  and  educational  insti- 
tutions, the  strength  of  our  economy  are 
also  vitally  important  elements  of  any 
reasonable  definition  of  that  term.  I  be- 
lieve we  could  and  should  have  done  bet- 
ter to  provide  for  our  national  security 
than  this  resolution  does. 

This  budget  resolution  also  fails  any 
reasonable  test  of  equity.  The  people  of 
my  State  and  this  country  generally  real- 
ize that  sacrifices  need  to  be  made — but 
they  want  them  to  be  fairly  apportioned. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9.  It  im- 
poses few  burdens  on  wealthy  Individuals 
or  corporaticms.  It  makes  no  progress 
toward  a  balanced  budget  by  closing  tax 
loopholes. 

Instead,  it  asks  our  retired  citizens  to 
do  without  the  social  security  minimum 
payment,  it  directs  workers  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  to  further  diminish  their 
standard  of  living,  it  tells  elderly  citizens 
struggling  with  skyrocketing  fuel  costs 
that  they  may  have  to  choose  between 
food  or  heat  next  winter,  and  it  says  to 
middle-income  families  who  are  already 
hard  pressed  to  cope  with  the  inroads  in- 
flation makes  into  their  lifestyle  that 
college  educations  for  their  children  may 
become  unaffordable  luxuries. 

Those  are  representative  examples  of 
the  choice  made  by  this  resolution.  They 
are  not  balanced  and  they  are  an  im- 
portant reason  to  reject  the  resolution. 

I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  I  do  not  object  to  substantial 
spending  cuts.  I  could  support  a  budget 
resolution  with  the  bottom  line  figure  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9.  If  the 
budget  reconciliation  resolution  which 
emerges  from  conference  with  the  House 
makes  more  sensible  and  equitable 
choices,  it  will  receive  my  support,  but 
this  one  fails  the  minimal  tests  to  which 
we  should  submit  it. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  despite  a 
fierce  disagreement  over  specific  national 
spending  priorities  which  we  will  fight 
out  over  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I 
believe  we  must  make  a  significant  overall 
cut  in  Federal  spending,  and  I  am  voting 
today  to  establish  a  limit  on  Federal 
spending  as  requ2sted  by  the  new  admin- 
istration. 

I  believe  fiscal  restraint  at  this  time  is 
a  necessary  part  of  the  effort  to  fight  in- 
fiation. reduce  taxes  and  stabilize  our 
economy. 

While  I  am  supporting  overall  budget 
cuts  in  the  amount  the  administration 
has  sought.  I  have  fought,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  to  spread  those  spending 
cuts  more  fairly  and  equitably  across  our 
society,  in  far  different  ways  than  the 
Reagan  administration  has  proposed. 

On  separate  votes,  ranging  from  main- 
taining the  minimum  benefit  on  social 
security  to  continuing  the  immunization 
of  American  children  against  poUo  and 
other  diseases.  I  have  heli>ed  lead  the 
fight  to  save  those  vital  activities  from 
proposed  administration  budget  cuts  I 
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feel  are  wrong.  There  are  many  other 
areas  of  waste  and  unnecessary  spending 
in  the  Federal  budget  where  we  can  make 
the  needed  savings.  Including  tobacco 
subsidies,  multibillion  dollar  Western 
water  projects,  tind  procurement  waste 
and  excessive  spending  in  the  Defense 
Department. 

Because  they  control  the  Senate — and 
have  a  53-to-47  voting  majority — the  Re- 
publicans voted  as  a  bioc  m  this  opening 
round  to  defeat  all  our  attempts  to  elim- 
inate obvious  waste  in  such  thmgs  as 
Government  travel,  unnecessary  pro- 
curement, uncollected  debts  and  consult- 
ing fees — while  at  the  same  time  they  op- 
posed our  efforts  to  continue  vital  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly,  school  lunch  pro- 
.grams.  student  loans,  veteran  haalth 
.care,  alternative  energy  sources,  TRA, 
unemployment  compensation,  CETA,  ed- 
ucation, and  many  others. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  also  very  seri- 
ous regional  imbalances  in  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  administration  budget 
where  the  industrial  Midwest  and  Michi- 
g£ui  are  being  asked  to  make  a  substan- 
tially greater  sacrifice  than  other  States 
and  regions.  This  is  unfair  and  unwise 
national  policy  and  it  must  be  corrected. 

Despite  public  assurances  from  OMB 
Director  Stockman  that  he  would  pro- 
vide a  regional  analysis  of  the  impact  of 
the  administration's  proposed  budget 
cuts,  they  have  failed  to  produce  that 
analysis. 

I  cannot  and  will  not  support  budget 
reductions  that  discriminate  unfairly 
against  Michigan  or  our  region. 

While  we  have  now  begun  the  debate 
on  national  spending  priorities.  Mr. 
President,  these  issues  wilL  not  be  set- 
tled for  many  months.  This  is  just  the 
opening  round. 

I  am  totally  committed  to  continue  the 
fight  for  the  priorities  that  I  think  make 
sense  for  Michigan  and  America,  and  I 
believe  we  will  start  winning  that  fight 
once  the  American  people  find  out  exact- 
ly what  is  at  stake — and  when  they  also 
speak  out  for  a  national  direction  that 
is  fair  and  sound. 

So  we  are  not  finishing  that  critical 
debate  today — we  are  only  beginning  it 

Our  fight  now  moves  out  across  the 
country  to  the  American  people  for  their 
judgment,  just  as  it  moves  here  in  Con- 
gress into  the  individual  committees  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  long,  hard 
struggle  and  decisions  that  will  actually 
determine  which  specific  programs  and 
activities  will  be  funded  and  at  what 
levels. 

Tcday  we  set  a  budget  ceiling— a  ceil- 
ing that  will  limit  overall  Federal  spend- 
ing—and I  am  supporting  that  spending 
ceiling.  It  is  a  necessary  first  step  ir 
moving  our  Nation  toward  economic  re- 
covery—and toward  a  fiscal  discipline 
that  can  begin  to  bring  Federal  spend- 
ing under  control  and  reduce  inflation- 
ary pressure. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  just  1  minute  before  we  vote. 

I  thank  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  the  help  he  has  been  to  me 
in  these  days  on  the  floor  on  this  recon- 
ciliation instruction,  and  also  the  many 
Senators  who  have  been  helpful  in  mov- 


ing the  matter  along  cmd  in  supporting 
the  Budget  Committee. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  could 
not  have  accomplished  this  without  their 
support,  without  the  support  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  manager  of  the  bill, 
my  good  friend.  Senator  Hollincs.  and 
I  thank  him  and  the  minority  leader  for 
his  assistance  in  expediting  matters  and 
helping  us  with  this  very  difficult  and 
complicated  5  days  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  just  a  minute  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Budget 
Committee. 

Through  his  persistence  and  the  way 
he  handled  this  measure  in  the  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor,  we  are  making  a 
historic  cut  in  Federal  spending. 

I  think  it  was  Adlai  Stevenson,  when 
asked  once  whether  he  was  a  conserva- 
tive or  a  liberal,  said : 

That  Is  not  the  Important  question.  The 
Important  question  Is  am  I  headed  In  the 
right  direction? 

I  think  that  we  now  are  headed  in  the 
right  direction  through  this  reconcilia- 
tion activity  in  the  past  several  weeks, 
culminating  here  this  evening  in  a  $36.9 
billion  cut  in  spending,  which  is  $2.9 
billion  more  than  that  requested  by 
President  Reagan.  That  coupled  with  the 
$8.8  billion  in  administrative  savings 
will  give  us  approximately  $45  billion  in 
savings  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  harken  back  to  December  5  when 
the  first  Reconciliation  Act  for  1981  was 
signed  into  law;  here  by  April  we  are 
adopting  another  reconciliation  for  1981. 
1982.  and  1983.  of  over  $36  billion. 

It  has  been  quite  a  feat.  It  has  been 
quite  a  pleasure.  It  htis  been  done  in  large 
measure  because  of  the  leadership  of  the 
distingxiished  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
our  new  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  of  course,  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Baker,  and  our  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  has  coordi- 
nated the  minority  side  throughout  the 
entire  exercise. 

We  are  ending  up  here  with  a  good 
resolution  which  all  Senators  can  sup- 
port. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
He  has  done  an  absolutely  outstanding. 
superb  job. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  vote. 

VOTB  ON  UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  53 

The  PPESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  recurs 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden). 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) .  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams',  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
anyone  in  the  Chamber  who  wishes  to 
vote? 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  61.  as  follows: 


IRollcall  Vote  No. 

74  Leg.) 

YEAS— 37 

Biden 

Glenn 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hart 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Roth 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Sarbanee 

Chiles 

Lt-ahy 

ssasaer 

Cohen 

Levin 

Specter 

Cranston 

Matsunaga 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Melcher 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

MltcheU 

Ford 

Moymhan 
NAYS— 61 

Abdnor 

Gam 

McClure 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

Murkowski 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Baker 

Grasa.ey 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Boschwltz 

Hayakawa 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

Heflln 

Quayle 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Kudman 

Kyrd.  Robert  C 

.  HolUngs 

Schmttt 

Cochran 

HuddiCston 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

Slennls 

Uantorth 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

DeConcim 

Jotinston 

Symms 

Denton 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

Uixon 

Kasten 

Tower 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

Long 

Warner 

East 

Lugar 

Zorlnsky 

Exon 

MatUngly 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-2 

Mathias  Williams 

So  Mr.  BiDENS  amendment  (UP  No. 
50)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it.  the  amendment  which  I 
offered  earlier  is  about  to  be  voted  on. 
I  offer  that  amendment  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  Senator  Specter.  I  would 
ask  that  his  name  be  added  as  the  prin- 
cipal cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VOTE   ON   Vr    AMENDMENT    NO.    51 

The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as 
modified.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams' is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  72.  as  follows : 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  75  Leg. | 
YEAS— 26 


Baucus 

Olerm 

Moynlhan 

Biden 

Heflin 

PeU 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

DeConcinil 

Levin 

Specter 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Zorlnsky 

POrd 

MltcheU 
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NAYS— 72 


Abdnor 

Oam 

IfuTkowsU 

Andre  WB 

Ooldwater 

Nicklea 

Armstmng 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Baker 

Graasley 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Percy 

Boren 

Hatch 

PreMler 

Boschwltz 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Hawklna 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

Hayakaw« 

Quayle 

Harry  F,  Jr. 

Heinz 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Helms 

Rudman 

Canncm 

HolllngB 

Saaaer 

Charee 

Huddleston 

Schmltt 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Ctohen 

Jepsen 

Stennda 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Kaasel>aum 

Sytnms 

Denton 

Ka«ten 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Doie 

Long 

WaUop 

Domenld 

Lugar 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Welckar 

East 

McClupe 

EXO& 

Melcher 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Mathlaa 

WUllama 

So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  (UP 
No.  51)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE    ON    UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    52 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  vote  occurs  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles).  All  those  in  favor 
will  indicate  by  saying  yea;  those  op- 
posed, indicate  by  saying  nay. 

The  nays  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment  

Several  Senators.  Yeas  and  nays,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rollcall  vote 
be  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An  order 
has  already  been  entered  for  a  10-minute 
vote. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  46. 
nays  52.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  76  Leg.) 

YEAS — 46 

Andrews 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Camxm 

Chiles 

Cohen 

Cranston 


Pell 

Sarbaztes 

Tsongas 

Danforth 

Pryor 

Sasaer 

DeCoQclnl 

Randolph 

Stafford 

Denton 

Riegle 

Stennla 

Dlxnn 

NAYS— 52 

Dole 
Domenlcl 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Dureoberger 

Armstrong 

Orasaley 

Percy 

Bast 

Baker 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Exon 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Pcrd 

Boschwltz 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Gam 

Bjrd. 

HelnjE 

Both 

Glenn 

Hairy  P.,  Jr. 

Heuns 

Rudman 

CHddwater 

Cbafee 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

Gorton 

CocbTsn 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Graasley 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Specter 

Hsrt 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Hatch 

Dentoo 

Kasten 

Symms 

Hatfield 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Hawkins 

Domenlcl 

Long 

Tower 

Hayakawa 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Heflln 

East 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

Heinz 

Gam 

McClure 

Welcker 

Hebns 

Goldwater 

Murkowski 

NOT  VOTING — 2 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Dodd 

So  Mr.  Chiles'  amendment  (UP  No. 

Eagleton 
Kennedy 

HoUiogs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouy* 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

TTs— fhBiim 

Kastmi 

Laxan 

Leaby 

Long 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

Mattlnsly 

MoOlure 

Melcher 

Mitchell 

Uoynlhan 

Murkowski 

NlcUes 

Nunn 

Packwood 

NAYS— 10 

Levin 

Metzenimum 

PaU 


Percy 

Preaalcr 

Prozmin 

Pnror 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 


Schmltt 

Slmpacn 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennla 

SteveoM 

Symma 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WaOop 

Warner 

Zortoaky 


Welckar 


52)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

We  have  agreed  to  have  a  voice  vote 
on  the  committee  amendments  and  then 
a  rollcall  vote  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  ITiere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  excepted  com- 
mittee amendments,  as  modified  and 
amended. 

The  excepted  ccwnmittee  amenc^ents, 
as  modified  and  amended,  were  agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON    SENATE   CONCtmRENT   RESOLtmON 
AS    AMENDED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  amended.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  n^. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  cmnounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WnxiAMs) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  0FPIC::ER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  (Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  88. 


Mathias 


NOT  VOTING — 2 
WllUama 


DeCondnl 
Dixon 

tnouye 
Jackson 

nays  10,  as 

follows : 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

77  Leg-l 

FAffleton 
Exon 

Leahy 
Levin 

YEAS— 88 

Pord 

Matsunaga 

Abdnor 

Boren 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Glenn 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Boschwltz 

Cannon 

Hart 

Mptzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Bradley 

Cbafee 

Hawkins 

Mitchell 

Baker 

Bumpers 

ChUes 

Heflln 

Movnlhan 

Baucus 

Burdlck 

Cochran 

Rollings 

Nunn 

Bemtaen 

Byrd. 

Cohen 

Huddleston 

Packwood 

Biden 

Hairy  7„  Jr. 

D'Amato 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Ccm. 
Res.  9),  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"Concurrent  Resolution  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  United 
States  C3ovemment  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981,  1982,  and  1983,  to  include  recon- 
ciliation." 

Mr.  DOMENKn.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Metzenbaum)  be  taken 
from  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9  as 
a  cosponsor  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  permitted  to  make  tech- 
nical and  conforming  corrections  as  may 
be  necessary  to  reflect  the  decisions  of 
the  Senate  on  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 9.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OROEX   VOR    PERIOD    PCS    THE   TRANSACTION    OP 
ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINCB8 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
30  minutes  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  earlier, 
just  before  the  vote.  I  expressed  my  posi- 
tion on  this  budget  resolution,  but  I  want 
to  take  this  moment  of  the  Senate's  time 
to  indicate  that  although  over  the  period 
of  the  last  5  days  I  have  offered  a  num- 
ber of  amendments,  and  most  of  those 
amendments  were  defeated.  I  want  to. 
first  of  all,  commend  the  two  managers 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  for  the  way  in 
which  they  handled  the  amendments 
which  a  number  of  us  offered,  the  nature 
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and  quality  of  the  discussion  and  the 
debate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  basically  it  was 
constructive  and  positive,  and  I  think  all 
of  us — at  least  this  Senator — felt  that  he 
had  a  fair  opportunity  to  have  his  posi- 
tions evaluated  by  the  Senate  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate. 

So  I  want  to  commend  both  of  our  col- 
leagues for  the  way  in  which  they  have 
dealt  with  these  very  difQcult,  complex, 
and  important  issues  before  our  country. 

I  also  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
minority  leader.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
as  a  Member  of  this  institution  and  also 
as  the  minority  leader  in  the  Senate.  He 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  working 
with  his  colleagues  and  insuring  that  we 
were  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent our  views  and  to  work  with  us  in  a 
very  constructive  way.  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  his  leadership  as  a  leader  not  just 
of  our  party  but  also  a  leader  in  the  Sen- 
^ite  for  the  way  in  which  he  brought  many 
of  his  colleagues  together  to  insure  that 
there  was  going  to  be  an  opportunity  for 
expression  before  the  Senate  of  impor- 
tant issues. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  the  leadership 
as  well  of  Senator  Cranston  and  Senator 
Inouyk  who  worked  very  closely  with 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  I  also  commend 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Brad- 
ley) for  the  work  he  did  for  our  caucus 
and  in  helping  to  develop  the  policy  posi- 
tions. 

Finally,  as  others  have  done.  I  com- 
mend the  majority  leader,  who  bears  the 
responsibility  for  all  of  the  Senate,  for 
the  way  in  which  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
has  handled  this  issue,  and  to  thank 
them  for  their  courtesies  which  have 
been  extended  to  this  Senator  in  offering 
his  amendments. 

ttKFLECnoNS  OF  THE   MINORTTT  LEAOES  OH  THE 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION  OP  RECONCILIATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  Mr.  Kennedy  for  the  very  kind 
comments  he  has  just  made  with  refer- 
ence to  my  efforts.  I  also  thank  Senator 
Stennis  for  the  generous  comments 
which  he  earlier  made  regarding  those 
efforts. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Hol- 
Lmcs  and  to  Mr.  Domenici  for  the 
leadership  skills  they  have  demonstrated 
here  in  the  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion. They  have  spent  long  hours,  and 
they  have  evidenced  at  all  times  the  fact 
that  they  knew  their  subject  well. 

I  want  to  express  special  commenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  work  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  This  is  truly  an  extraordi- 
nary budget  resolution,  and  at  all  times 
the  majority  leader  was  most  fair  and 
considerate  of  the  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  He  bent  over  backwards,  so 
to  speak,  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
I  could  not  have  asked  for  fairer  con- 
sideration than  we  were  given,  and  for 
this  I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

But  I  also  want  to  commend  him,  as 
I  said.  He  demonstrated  outstanding  skill 
in  the  handling  of  this  very  difficult, 
complex  resolution.  He  removed  most  of 
the  areas  where  points  of  order  would 
probably  have  lain  at  the  very  beginning, 
and  the  discipline  of  his  Members  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle  was,  I  think,  something 
remarkable  to  see. 

Now.  having  said  that,  I  would  like  to 


say  with  respect  to  the  resolution  that  we 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  know  something 
about  the  difficulties  that  are  involved  in 
balancing  the  budget  and  in  making  cuts 
in  Federal  programs. 

It  was  this  time  last  year,  possibly  a 
little  earlier,  that  I  met  for  8  days  in  one 
of  the  rooms  just  off  the  Chamber  here 
with  administration  leaders,  with  House 
leaders,  and  with  other  Senate  leaders 
in  an  exercise  that  was  calculated  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  bring  about  cuts  in 
Federal  spending. 

When  the  knowledge  of  those  proposed 
cuts  leaked  out,  of  course,  we  were 
deluged  with  mail.  In  some  instances 
I  know  in  my  office  the  mail  went  as  high 
as  300  to  1  against  some  of  the  cuts  we 
were  proposing. 

We  balanced  the  budget  for  the  first 
time  in  the  first  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution, but  the  economy  went  into  a  slide 
and  the  increased  costs  of  oil  and  other 
forms  of  energy  made  it  impossible  for 
the  Grovemment  to  balance  the  budget. 
So  we  Democrats  know  something  about 
the  problems  that  come  with  any  effort 
to  balance  this  budget. 

We  came  to  the  consideration  of  this 
resolution,  therefore,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  give  of  our  best  efforts  to  the 
balancing  of  the  budget,  and  we  sup- 
ported, as  I  think  I  can  speak  generally 
for  Democrats — I  do  not  presume  to  say 
that  I  am  speaking  for  all  Democrats  or 
for  any  particular  individual  Demo- 
crat— but  I  think  I  can  say  that 
Democrats  generally  felt  we  wanted  to 
support  the  scope  and  dimensions  of  the 
cuts  that  were  recommended  by  the 
President. 

So.  it  should  be  writ — and  writ  large — 
that  the  Senate,  in  a  bipartisan  effort, 
has  given  the  administration  all  the 
savings  it  requested,  and  then  some. 

Throughout  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. Democratic  Senators  have  ad- 
hered to  a  single,  simple  strategy.  We 
have  worked  to  stick  within  the  savings 
totals  recommended  by  the  President.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  tried  to  adjust 
the  cuts  so  as  to  plug  the  holes  in  the 
Presidents  safety  net. 

Time  after  time  we  were  defeated  in 
this  effort  by  an  almost  solid  phalanx 
of  Republican  votes.  The  press  has  in- 
terpreted those  votes  as  defeats  for 
Senate  Democrats. 

The  record  should  be  made  clear.  Mr. 
President.  It  was  not  the  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  who  were  defeated.  It  was  the 
veterans  who  will  receive  less  adequate 
health  care  who  were  defeated.  It  was 
the  schoolchildren  who  will  not  receive 
school  lunches  who  were  defeated.  It 
was  the  elderly  people  who  will  no  long- 
er receive  minimum  social  security  ben- 
efits and  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  their 
utility  bills  who  were  defeated.  It  was 
college  students  and  disadvantaged 
schoolchildren  who  were  defeated. 

Last  fall,  the  American  people  voted 
for  restraint  in  Federal  spending.  Demo- 
crats are  in  favor  of  cuts.  In  fact,  we 
support  cuts  in  the  dimension  of  those 
requested  by  the  President  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Committee  in  this 
resolution. 

But  the  American  people  did  not  vote 
for  less  veterans  health  care,  for  less 
energy  independence,  for  less  access  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  or  for 
elimination  of  minimum  social  security 


benefits.  And  we  Democrats,  as  a  party, 
have  tried  to  restore  cuts  in  programs 
which  we  believe  enjoy  broad -based  sup- 
port among  the  Amerlcsm  people. 

Senate  Democrats  have  met  several 
times  this  week  and  last  to  review  this 
reconciliation  instruction  and  consider 
proposed  amendments.  Some  weeks  ago, 
I  appointed  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  Senator  Bill  Bradley, 
to  head  an  11 -member  economic  task 
force,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
analyzing  the  administration's  econcwnic 
program.  The  task  force  and  most  other 
Democratic  Senators  offered  their  views 
on  many  of  the  recommended  budget 
cuts.  We  determined  that  each  of  these 
program  reductions  should  be  measured 
against  specific  goals  which  we  sought 
to  accomplish.  Specifically,  the  cuts 
should : 

Promote  economic  growth  and  fight 
inflation ; 

Provide  short-term  savings  that  will 
not  result  in  long-term  costs; 

Be  consistent  with  other  major  na- 
tional priorities,  such  as  reducing  our 
dangerous  dependence  on  foreign  oil; 
and 

Be  fair  and  equitable  so  that  no  single 
group  bears  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  burden. 

In  our  caucus  deliberations.  Senate 
Democrats  agreed  to  stand  as  a  party 
on  II  amendments  which  were  ulti- 
mately offered  by  Senate  Democrats.  The 
total  increase  in  fiscal  year  1982  outlays, 
had  all  those  amendments  passed,  would 
have  been  $2,488  billion.  But  not  all  of 
our  amendments  attempted  to  restore 
cuts.  Some  sought  new  savings  and  others 
included  offsetting  savings.  Had  all  our 
amendments  passed  savings  would  have 
been  increased  by  $2,640  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  Thus,  the  net  effect  of  the 
amendments  endorsed  by  the  Democratic 
conference  and  considered  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  would  have  been  to  increase  the 
level  of  savings  in  the  reconciliation 
resolution  by  $152  million. 

As  Democrats.'  we  feel  obligated  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  central  concerns  and 
priorities  ot  this  Nation.  While  there  is 
a  general  public  commitment  to  reduced 
Federal  spending,  public  opinion  is 
highly  selective  as  to  where  cuts  ought 
to  be  made.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  mandate  of  the  November  election 
was  an  endorsement  of  a  wholesale  dis- 
mantling of  30  years  of  social  progress. 
It  is  doubtful  that  voters  knew  or  under- 
stood the  true  dimensions  of  the  admin- 
istration's budgetary  agenda.  Everyone 
wants  to  ehminate  waste  and  fraud,  but 
few  people  understand  "waste  and 
fraud"  to  mean  their  child's  school  lunch 
program,  veterans'  health  care,  or  social 
security  benefits. 

It  is  also  doubtful  that  the  voters  im- 
derstood  the  administration's  energy 
policy  to  consist  only  of  higher  fuel 
prices.  The  administration's  budget  dras- 
tically cuts  every  alternative  fuel  re- 
search and  development  program  and 
most  conservation  and  strategic  plan- 
ning activities  as  well.  Total  reliance  is 
placed  on  the  discovery  and  development 
of  new  oil  and  gas  reserves,  although 
every  credible  study  indicates  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
even  current  production  levels. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  oil  im- 
ports lies  not  only  in  conservation  but 
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also  in  the  rapid  development  of  other 
energy  resources — including  coal  and  oil 
shale.  Democrats  and  many  Republi- 
cans, do  not  believe  that  the  compre- 
hensive energy  policy  enacted  by  the 
96th  and  97th  Congresses  should  be  dis- 
mantled. The  goals  of  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act — to  substitute  2  million  barrels 
of  imported  oil  a  day  with  alternative 
fuels — must  be  reaUzed.  I  would  expect 
the  Senate  Energy  Committee  to  scru- 
tinize these  budget  proposals  and  to  re- 
store funding  for  those  energy  develop- 
ment programs  which  hold  the  most 
promise. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  people  who 
are  going  to  be  hurt  by  the  budget  cuts 
will  know  by  the  record  as  to  how  we 
Democrats  stood  in  our  efforts  to  lessen 
the  burden  of  those  cuts,  to  shift  the 
cuts  elsewhere,  to  offset  some  of  the 
cuts,  and  to  increase  revenues  by  some 
of  the  amendments  that  were  offered 
from  our  side.  They  will  make  a  Judg- 
ment. 

I  would  say  that  6  months  from  today 
or  a  year  from  today,  the  people  will 
be  able  to  determine  who  was  "defeated  " 
during  these  floor  votes.  And  in  due 
time  they  will  render  a  judgment  that  the 
people  who  were  "defeated  "  during  the 
past  7  days  were  the  middle-  and 
low-income  families  and  many  people 
who  are  living  on  small  fixed  incomes. 

The  burden  of  balancing  the  budget 
is  falling  on  those  who  are  least  able  to 
bear  it  in  most  instances.  Many  of  the 
cuts  constitute  false  economy,  and  in 
the  long  run  we  will  all  pay  more  as  a 
result.  For  example,  there  are  the  cuts 
in  EDA,  Farmers  Home,  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  and  energy  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  round 
in  the  budget  process.  There  will  be 
other  times  when  the  Senate  will  meet 
and  again  and  again  deal  with  these 
matters.  And  we,  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  will  continue  our  diligence  in  be- 
half of  the  people. 

In  the  main  we  will  support  increased 
defense  spending.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready been  doing  that.  We  will  support 
regulatory  reform,  and  we  will  support 
restraint  in  Federal  spending.  We  will 
support  a  tax  cut  that  is  fair  and  equita- 
ble and  that  will  encourage  business  in- 
vestment and  increase  productivity. 

I.  again,  congratulate  the  majority 
leader  and  those  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
who  have  shepherded  this  resolution 
through  the  Senate.  I  admire  the  way 
that  he  held  his  votes  together. 

I  do  say  this — and  I  do  not  say  it 
facetiously.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  fact. 
His  party  in  the  Senate  has  been  in  the 
minority  a  long  time.  That  minority  has 
not  found  it  difficult  over  the  years  to 
stand  united  as  a  party.  The  Democratic 
Party  is  a  very  diverse  party  and  has 
been  in  the  majority  a  long  time  and 
has  not,  I  suppose,  seen  the  necessity  to 
stand  as  unified  as  the  Republican  mi- 
nority was  able  to  do.  And  now  that  abil- 
ity to  wield  a  unified  Republican  force 
in  the  Senate  certainly  stands  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  in  good  stead. 

I  compliment  him.  I  admire  his  work. 
Again,  I  say  I  could  not  have  asked  for 
more  fair  consideration  at  all  times 
throughout  the  debate  on  this  resolu- 
tion— and  it  is  a  historic  resolution.  He 
has  certainly  gone  out  of  his  way  to  ac- 


commodate the  needs  and  the  requests 
of  the  minority  Members  on  this  side  of 
th2  aisle  and  I  thank  him  for  it.  We  un- 
derstand that  we  cannot  always  agree  on 
substance.  And  in  this  instance,  I  think 
both  sides  have  played  their  respective 
parts  as  they  saw  their  duty  to  play  those 
respective  parts.  I  think  they  did  well. 

I  want  to  commend  and  thank  my  col- 
leagues on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  because 
I  think  they,  too,  gain  from  this  very 
interesting  exercise.  Our  meetings,  I 
think,  brought  us  closer  together.  Our 
Members  had  the  opportunity  to  voice 
their  views.  Not  all  of  the  amendments, 
by  any  means,  that  were  called  up  on  our 
side  were  agreed  upon  in  the  caucus  to 
have  the  support  of  the  party.  But,  nev- 
ertheless. Members  had  the  right  as  in- 
dividuals to  call  up  their  amendments. 

On  the  votes  dealing  with  party-spon- 
sored amendments,  as  agreed  upon  in 
caucus,  our  party  held  together  very  well. 
On  the  vote,  first  of  all.  on  veterans 
health  services,  as  I  remember,  we  lost 
three  Members  on  our  side  and  one  inde- 
pendent. We  picked  up  one  Member  from 
the  other  side.  On  the  second  veterans 
health  services  vote,  we.  I  think,  lost  the 
same  number  and  we  picked  up  two  votes 
on  the  Repubhcan  side  of  the  aisle.  So 
my  party  Members  held  together  very, 
very  well  in  support  of  the  amendments 
agreed  upon  in  caucus.  But  the  arith- 
metic was  plain.  We  were  always  out- 
numbered by  the  majority  party. 

I  thank  my  Democratic  colleagues  for 
the  suoport  that  they  gave,  and  I  com- 
mend them.  I  believe  that  where  we  felt 
that  the  cuts  were  not  fair  or  that  the 
safety  net  was  indeed  letting  certain 
groups  of  people  slip  through.  I  believe 
that  the  American  people  will,  in  the 
final  analysis,  be  able  to  say  "well  done" 
to  those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  for  the 
votes  that  they  have  cast,  for  the  posi- 
tions they  have  taken,  and  for  the 
amendments  that  they  have  offered. 

As  to  the  Senators  on  the  other  side, 
they,  too.  worked  hard.  We  have  had 
excellent  attendance  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  think  all  Senators  are  to  be  co.ti- 
mended.  We  may  not  all  agree,  but  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  we  are  all  trying  to 
do  what  we  think  is  the  best  for  our 
country. 

Finally,  let  me  apologize  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  keeping  him 
waiting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  cer- 
tain memorandums  prepared  by  the  Sen- 
ate Democratic  Policy  Committee  staff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Reagan  Budget:  Economic  Assumption:; 

The  President's  economic  assumptions  are 
unrealistically  rosy  because  they  rely  on 
historically  unfounded  economic  response-, 
to  tax  cuts  and  budgetary  strln?ehcv.  Should 
the  President's  economic  assumptions  fall 
to  the  extent  prior  experience  suggests  they 
will,  budgetary  deficits  will  be  substantially 
greater  than  those  currently  assumed. 

The  most  authoritative  evidence  as  to  the 
likely  budgetary  effect  of  less  optimistic  ec- 
onomic assumptions  is  a  CBO  analysis  of 
the  Reagan  budget  which  suggests  a  con- 
servative addition  to  the  Reagan  1982  deficit 
of  $20  to  $25  billion.  The  CBO  additions  to 
the  Reagan  deficit  are  due  to  higher  pro- 
gram costs  resulting  from  Interest  rates, 
higher  unemployment  and  higher  inflation 
than  that  assumed  in  the  Reagan  budget. 


Similar  CBO  reestlmates  add  about  $60  bil- 
lion to  the  Reagan  1984  budget  outlays  (See 
attached  CBO  analysis) . 

administration    economic    assumptions:    a 

comparison   with   alternative   sourcki 

Table  I  compares  the  results  from  simula- 
tions Of  the  Reagan  program  by  traditional 
economic  models.  The  Merrill  Lynch  and  Ad- 
ministration projections  are  most  optimistic. 
The  different  outlooks  between  Merrill  Lynch 
and  the  Administration  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Chase.  Wharton  and  DRI  models  on  the 
other  principally  result  from  different  as- 
sumptions as  to  the  effects  of  a  personal  tax 
cut  on  inflation  and  the  effect  of  goyem- 
ment  policies  on  Inflatlonal  expectations. 

The  traditional  view  is  that  reduced  taxes, 
especially  In  an  inflationary  environment, 
result  In  spending  of  the  major  share  of  the 
tax  windfall.  Increased  spending  results  In 
Increased  prices,  tight  money,  higher  Interest 
rates,  reduced  investment  and  eventually, 
reduced  real  growth  The  latter  traditional 
view  Is  supported  by  historical  experience. 

By  contrast,  the  Administration  and  Mer- 
rill Lynch  presume  a  break  with  historical 
experience  in  that  reduced  taxes  will  in- 
crease the  after-tax  return  on  Investment, 
thereby  encouraging  consumers  to  save  and 
Invest  their  tax  windfall  instead  of  spending 
It.  Should  a  substantial  share  of  the  windfall 
be  Invested,  real  growth,  real  Increases  In 
wages,  productivity  and  employment,  and 
reduced  Inflation  would  follow. 

The  marginal  savings  rates  impUclt  In  the 
Administration's  tax  cut  appear  to  break 
dramatically  with  prior  experience.  The 
Reagan  tax  cut  assumes  marginal  rates  of 
saving  from  Wr  to  707c.  Econometric  liter- 
ature on  marginal  savings  rates  Is  thin.  Some 
estimates,  however,  have  shown  marginal 
rates  could  be  as  high  as  20'~t  to  2S7e.  In 
addition,  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  more 
of  the  Reagan  tax  cut  wlU  be  saved  than 
prior  tax  cuts.  Martin  Feldsteln  estimates 
that  more  than  %  of  the  total  tax  cut  will 
go  to  famlUes  with  Incomes  over  $50,000. 

In  a  similar  analysis  Dave  Evans  estimates 
that  Wih  of  the  tax  cut  will  go  to  famlUes 
above  the  medium  Income  level.  In  general, 
savings  rates  do  tend  to  Increase  with  in- 
come. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  high  marginal  rales  of 
saving  dissipate  quickly  into  consumption. 
The  full  range  of  economists  from  conserv- 
atives like  Milton  Friedman  to  liberals  such 
as  the  late  Arthur  Okum  agree  that  high 
marginal  rates  of  saving  dissipate  into  con- 
sumption within  a  few  economic  quarters. 

A  second  premise  which  underlies  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Merrill  Lynch  projections 
concerns  the  Impact  of  government  policies 
on  Inflationary  expectations  of  consumers 
and  investors.  An  aggressive  attempt  at  budg- 
et balance,  a  consistent  monetary  policy,  and 
deregulation  are.  In  the  Administration's 
view,  policies  that  will  transform  traditional 
Inflationary  expectations.  No  one  argues,  for 
instance,  that  reducing  government  spending 
Is  a  very  direct  way  to  reduce  Inflation.  A 
standard  rule  of  thumb  is  that  for  every  $10 
blUlon  m  reduced  spending,  we  reduce  In- 
natlon  by  only  1/10  of  one  percent.  The 
major  effect  of  a  balanced  budget  on  Inflation 
is  argued  to  be  psychological.  The  govern- 
ment's serious  attempt  to  control  inflation, 
through  the  latter  means,  it  is  assumed.  wlU 
convince  consumers  and  investors  that  in- 
flation will  lessen  in  the  future  As  a  result, 
investment  will  be  encouraged  and  attempU 
to  stay  one  step  ahead  of  inflation  through 
wage  bargaining,  anticipatory  buying,  and 
anticipatory  pricing  will  abate  In  short,  con- 
sumers and  Investors  will  behave  according 
to  their  future  expectations  that  inflation 
will  be  reduced  by  government  instead  of 
their  historical  exoerlence  which  tells  them 
that  the  rate  of  Inflation  has  increased  in  the 
past  and  will  continue  to  increase  In  the 
future. 

In    addition    to    the«e    two    assumpUons 
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at>oul  general  economic  behavior,  there  are  Congressional  Budget  OmcE, 
two  other  factors  that  account  for  the  dlf-  Washington.  DC.  March.  13,  1981. 
Terence    between    the    Administration's   pro- 
jections and  less  optimistic  scenarios:  I  Memorandum) 

1.  The  Administration  presumes  that  the  To  Alice  M.  RlvUn, 
new  supply  side  effects  will  occur  with  re-  From  Jim  Blum. 

markable    rapidity     Employment    and   price  Subject  Preliminary  Outlay  Reestlmates  of 

effects  of  new  Investment,  for  Instance,  are  the  Administration's  Budget, 

generally  measured  In  decades    The  Admin-  This    memorandum    summarizes    a    verv 

istratlon  assumes  investment  impacts  en  pro-  "qulck-and-dlrty  "   set   of   preliminary   rees- 

years.  Much  the  same  is  true  with  respect  to  ,,,.»  .„„,,, ^  .^.  ,,        ^      r>    '.^     »  „  . 

Jnnatlonary   expectations    The   Admlnlstra-  '''"  *°        result  under  President  Reagan's 

tlon.    for   example,   predicts  a   CPI  of  6  2'  ^^'^g'^'^V  Propos»ls.  using  CBO's  estimating 

by  1983.  compared  to  the  current  13  5%   In  methods  and  the  alternative  set  of  econom- 

1980.  Ic  assumptions  developed   by  CBO. 

2.  The  Administration   presumes  remark-  economic  AsstJMPTioNs 

able  growth   with   very   little   expansion   In  Table  1  compares  the  Administration  eco- 

money  supply.  The  Administration  compen-  nomlc  assumptions  with  the  alternative  set 

sates  for  slow  growth   In  money  supply  by  produced   by   Fiscal    Analysis   that   Incorpo- 

aojumlng     an     historically     unprecedented  rates  the  President's  fiscal  policy    The  CBO 

velocity     in    the   use   of   available   money  alternative  assumptions  show  higher  Infla- 

t^e  Ad'm,n^Jr«M.;;"Af  '""f.'"'  '  ^'"^"^  "°"'  higher  Interest  rates,  and  higher  un- 
the  Administrations  assumptions  appear  to  „„„i„.  „._*  .,,  ,  w.  ..  ^.  i 
run  as  high  as  6.5  percent  to  8  percent  employment,  all  of  which  means  higher  out- 
lays Table  2  provides  preliminary  reestl- 
MARCN  FOR  ERROR  IN  rtTTtniE  DEFICITS  ^^,^^  „,  Administration  budget  outlays  for 
Should  the  Administration's  economic  the  effects  of  the  CBO  alternative  economic 
assumptions  fall,  deficits  are  likely  to  be  assumptions  on  Indexed  benefit  payments 
much  higher  than  currenUy  projected  unemployment  Insurance,  and  net  Interest 
1  Interest  For  example,  should  the  Ad-  costs  Use  of  the  CBO  alternative  economic 
ministration's  Interest  rate  assumptions  be  assumptions  adds  almost  $30  billion  In  out- 
unfounded,  deficits  will  grow  substantially  lays  by  fiscal  year  1984 
Early  evidence  that  the  Administration's  «,„  „,„  ,^  ,  ',  .  .^  ,^ 
rates  are  hl?h  Is  found  In  the  Senate  Budget  We  would  also  reestlmate  the  Admlnlstra- 
Commlttee's  assumption  which  Increase  the  "°"  °"<*8et  outlays  for  other  reasons.  For 
AdmlnUtratlon's  assumed  rate  by  2.5  per-  e^tample.  we  would  add  $6  billion  to  De- 
cent In  1981.  3  0  percent  In  1982,  and  3  2  per-  fense  Department  outlays  In  1982  because  of 
cent  In  1983.  One  assumes  the  Senate  Budget  different  assumptions  about  spending  rates. 
Committee  raised  the  Reagan  rate  In  view  and  at  least  another  $1  billion  to  reflect 
of  tight  money  and  the  unacceptable  ve-  higher  fuel  costs  than  assumed  for  the  Ad- 
loclty  of  money  assumed  In  the  Admin-  ministration  estimates  Our  preliminary 
Istratlon's  plan.  In  any  event,  the  Admin-  evaluation  of  the  President's  budget  cuts 
lo^Ttl?-"'^  '^^""^^  costs  run  $7.4  bnilon  be-  for  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  suggests 
low  the  Carter  assumptions  for  FY   1982.          ,k.»  .k-  „,.»i .   .         v.         ».              bb      = 

2.  Inflation.  In  FY  1983.  about  $261  bU-  '^"  *  V?  ".^/^^r"  *?""  overestl- 
Ilon  in  payment  programs  will  be  Indexed  '"*'*^  ^'^  ",  '«^»"  •*  "'"'^^  ^°'-  '^^  We 
to  the  CPI.  Should  the  1983  CPI  grow  at  *'^  '**^*  °'***''  estimating  differences  based 
8  2  percent,  as  opposed  to  6  2  percent  as  as-  °"  different  programmatic  assumptions 
sumed  by  the  Administration,  costs  In  these  abo^*  spending  rates,  growth  In  beneficiary 
programs  alone  will  Increase  by  roughly  »5  populations,  and  other  factors  that  would 
billion.  add  at  least  another  $2  billion  to  1982  out- 

3.  Unemployment.  The  Administration  Is  lays  In  the  proposed  budget  Finally,  we 
In  substantial  a^eement  with  other  mod-  would  project  higher  defense  outlays  In  the 
els  as  to  the  future  rate  of  unemployment  outyears  because  of  higher  Inflation  In  the 
However,  should  current  projections  be  off  CBO  alternative  economic  assumptions  See- 
by  as  little  as  1  percent,  the  added  budgetary  retary    Weinberger    has    testified    that    the 

fn  w  ™"J      ■■""    H°'!iH*f   '°   *^^   '""'°"      Administration     would     request     additional 

In  lost  revenues  and  added  costs  in  "safety      ,„„h=    ,t   .•,«».• .     _  .    .      ».     w.   ,. 

net"  Frogn.iii„  funds   if   inflation   turns  out   to   be   higher 

than  projected  for  the  budget  estimates. 
TAKE  I.— StLECTED  MAJOR  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS  These  program  reestlmates  would  add   10 

.      to  15  billion  dollars  to  1982  Administration 

1980 ■  1981  1982  1983  1984  I9S5  budget  outlays.  15  to  25  billion  to  1983  out- 
lay estimates,  and  another  15  to  25  billion 
to  those  for  1984.  Together  with  the  reestl- 
mates based  on  alternative  economic  assump- 
tions, we  would  reestlmate  Administration 
budget  outlays  for  1984  upward  by  about 
$50  billion  as  shown  In  Table  3  These  re- 
estlmates will  be  done  In  detail  during  the 
next  week,  and  are  therefore  subject  to 
change.  I  believe  the  Table  3  numbers  are 
In  the  right  ball  park,  and  probably  on  the 
conservative  side. 

Table  3  also  shows  the  Administration  re- 
estlmates of  the  Carter  budget,  based  on  new 
economic  assumptions  and  other  factors. 
These  reestlmates  are  somewhat  lower  than 
CBO's.  but  are  still  quite  large.  The  message 
is  still  the  same.  If  the  economy  does  not 
perform  according  to  the  Administration's 
scenario,  outlajrs  by  1984  could  be  much  high- 
er than  projected  by  the  Administration 
The  amount  of  additional  spending  cuts 
necessary  to  balance  the  budget  by  1984 
could  be  twice  as  large — or  more — as  the  $44 
billion  of  unidentified  savings  shown  In 
the  March  10  budget  revislona. 


TABLE   3.-PREL1MINARY  080  REESTIMATES  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION BUDGET  OUTLAYS 

IBy  fiscal  year,  in  billions  ol  dollars! 


Real    cross    national 

product  197?  dollars 

(percent  chant*): 

Adnunisbatwn 

-0.1 

1.1 

4  2 

5  0 

4.5 

4  ? 

Chast 

-.1 
-.1 

-.1 

1.2 

1.3 

.6 

3.5 
2.9 
4.9 

3.9 
3.0 
0  0 

DRI 

•Merrill  Lynch 

4.8 

Wiarton 

-.1 

1.2 

7  8 

4.0 

4.0 

GNP  deflalor  (ptrcmt 

chance): 

Administration 

9.0 

9.9 

8  3 

7  0 

6  n 

',  4 

Chase_ 

9.0 
9.0 
9.0 

11.4 
10.0 
9.5 

9.7 
9.7 
7  1 

8.4 

8.6 
fi  0 

ORI 

MtfriH  Lynch 

6  7 

WnjftOfl .. ..__..  _ 

9.0 

10.  Z 

in  1 

9.0 

7.9 

UnmnplOYment       itto 

(pwcttit): 

AdminijtrttiOR... . 

7.2 

7.8 

7.2 

S6 

6  3 

6  n 

Chase. 

7.2 
7.2 
7.2 

7.8 
7.5 
7.8 

7.5 
7.3 
7.3 

6.5 
7.8  . 
58 

DRI 

Merrill  Lynch 

4  9 

Wharton 

7.2 

7.7 

7  9 

7  7 

7  3 

91 -day    Treasury    bill 

rate  (percent): 

Administration. 

11.4 

11.1 

89 

7  8 

7  0 

6  n 

Ch»e. 

11.4 
11.4 
11.4 

1J.2 
13.0 
11.2 

11.2 
13.8 
7  7 

10.6  . 
12.2  . 
6  6 

ORI 

MefTill  Lynch. 

5.8  . 

Wharton.. 

1L4 

119 

11.5 

10.6 

9.2  . 

1981   1982   1983   1984 


•AduaL 


Administration        budget 

outlays 655         695         732         770 

Preliminary  CBO 

reestlmates :  < 
Alternative   economic 
assumptions  (table 

2) 1  10  21  29 

Other          estimatini 
differences 4-6      10-15      15-25      15-25 

Subtotal 5-7      20-45      36-46      44-54 

Administration  budtet  out- 
lays reestimaled_ . 660-662  715-720    768-778  814-824 

Administration  reestl- 
mates of  Carter  budfct..  -7        -15       -21        -33 

<  Preliminary,  subject  to  chanie. 

BROKEN    BI;DGET    PROMISES 

Depending  on  one's  subjective  view  of 
economic  theory,  and  Intangibles  such  as 
future  expectations,  one  might  give  the 
President  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  on  his 
economic  assumptions. 

However,  review  of  his  success  to  date  In 
meeting  projected  budgetary  goals  raises 
serious  questions  about  the  Administration's 
accuracy  In  budgeting. 

1.  A  Balanced  Budget.  Throughout  his 
campaign,  the  President  promised  to  balance 
the  budget  by  FY  1983  As  recently  as  Janu- 
ary. Administration  officials  were  predicting 
a  balanced  budget  by  FY  1983.  Now  they 
are  projecting  a  barely  balanced  budget  In 
FY   1984. 

2.  FY  1981  Outlays.  In  his  major  economic 
address  of  September  9.  1980.  Candidate  Rea- 
gan predicted  outlay  levels  of  $620  billion 
In  FY  1981. 

In  November,  during  congressional  con- 
sideration of  the  second  budget  resolution 
for  FY  1981.  Caspar  Weinberger,  speaking 
for  the  President,  urged  the  Congress  to 
budget  only  $620  billion  In  outlays.  He  as- 
sured a  dubious  Congress  that  the  President 
could  achieve  that  outlay  level. 

Two  and  one-half  months  later,  In  his 
February  18,  1981  budget  submission,  the 
President  called  for  FY  1981  outlays  of 
$654.7  billion — a  difference  of  $35  billion. 

3.  Floating  Savings  Estimates.  Between  the 
February  18  and  March  10  budget  submis- 
sions. OMB  discovered  that  they  had  mis- 
estimated their  February  18  savings  by  $7.6 
billion.  There  were  surprises  on  the  revenue 
side  as  well. 

4.  Waste  and  Fraud  In  his  September  9. 
1980  speech  the  President  promised  to  cut 
waste  and  fraud  by  $13  to  $18  billion  in 
FY  1981.  Ed  Meese  confidently  told  the  press 
In  November  that  the  Administration  had 
Identified  enough  "waste  and  fraud"  to  cut 
Federal  spending  by  6  percent  (or  approxi- 
mately $37  billion). 

Now  the  President  Is  requesting  FY  1981 
cuts  of  $6.4  billion. 

5.  Tax  Cut.  In  his  September  speech,  and 
as  late  as  January  through  his  spokesmen, 
the  President  was  promising  an  effective 
date  of  January  1.  1981,  for  his  tax  cut. 

He  now  says  that  Kemp/Roth  should  not 
take  effect  until  July  1,  1981. 

Some  Concerns  About  the  President's 
Budget : 

A.  An  Infiatlonary  Gamble; 

B.  The  Safety  Net  Has  Holes: 

C.  Economic  Dunkirk; 

D.  A  Non-Energy  Policy;  and 

E.  Waste  and  Fraud  vs.  Entitlements. 

A.    AN    INFLATIONARY    GAMBLE 

President  Reagan  has  made  the  ambitious 
claim  that  his  program  will  cut  Inflation  bjr 
half  in  1983— to  6.2  ^i.  The  theory  behind 
this  claim  Is  that  large  spending  cuts  will 
dampen    demand    and    large    tax   cuts    will 
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stimulate  Increased  savings  and  thus  Invest- 
ment. 

Reagan's  assumption  that  massive  tax  cuts 
win  be  saved  instead  of  spent  on  consump- 
tion Is  highly  dubious.  This  assertion  has 
been  widely  challenged. 

However,  few  people  have  really  focused  on 
the  extent  to  which  Reagan  Is  proposing 
spending  cuts  of  a  dimension  which  can  be- 
gin to  offset  his  tax  cut  recommendations. 
Looking  at  his  projected  savings  versus  his 
revenue  loss  for  fiscal  year  1986  is  Illustra- 
tive. 

Remember,  in  considering  the  President's 
savings  levels.  CBO  has  projected  outlay  lev- 
els $20  billion  to  $25  billion  higher  than  the 
President's  In  fiscal  year  1982.  and  $44  bil- 
lion to  $54  billion  by  fiscal  year  1984. 

By  fiscal  year  1986,  the  President  assumes 
(optimistically)  that  the  savings  he  has  rec- 
ommended thus  far  wUi  total  $102.7  billion. 
He  projects  Increased  defense  spending  of 
$63.1  billion.  Thus,  v/hen  you  subtract  de- 
fense Increases  from  his  announced  cuts, 
they  result  In  net  budget  cuts  of  $39.6  billion 
by  fiscal  year  1986. 

His  materials  Indicate  that  he  will  recom- 
mend additional  spending  cuts  by  FY  1983 
which  will  be  worth  $42.7  billion  In  FY  1986. 
If  we  accept  this  rather  ambitious  goal,  total 
net  spending  cuts  will  be  $82.3  billion  by 
FY  1986. 

On  the  revenue  side,  30%  tax  reductions 
wUl  cost  $162  4  billion  by  FY  1986.  Depre- 
ciation changes  will  cost  $59.3  billion  by  that 
time.  Proposed  user  charges  and  Increased 
taxes  and  fees  will  Increase  revenues  by  $8.0 
billion.  The  net  revenue  reduction  by  FY 
1986  win  be  $209  8  billion. 

Compare  this  to  the  projected  spending 
savings  of  $82  3  billion  and  you  can  readily 
see  that  this  budget  cannot  be  characterized 
as  restrained. 

Proponents  of  the  Reagan  tax  cut  will 
argue  that  without  It,  Inflation  and  Increased 
Social  Security  taxes  will  cause  people  to  pay 
considerably  more  taxes.  This  is  a  credible 
argument. 

However,  the  plan  assumes  massive  current 
and  future  cuts  In  federal  spending  which 
may  fail  to  fully  materialize. 

Unless  the  President  gets  all  of  his  spend- 
ing cute,  unless  cbo  estimates  are  wrong, 
and  unless  the  level  of  government  spending 
Is  not  driven  up  by  economic  circumstances 
which  are  worse  than  the  Reagan  scenario, 
his  massive  tax  cute  could  be  very 
Inflationary. 

B.   THE   SATETT    NET   HAS    HOLES 

For  the  stated  purpose  of  protecting  the 
"truly  needy,  "  the  Administration  has  de- 
fined a  safety  net  of  seven  programs:  Social 
Security  retirement,  medicare,  veterans'  com- 
pensation and  pensions,  free  school  lunches. 
Head  Start,  summer  youth  Jobs  and  Supple-^ 
mental  Security  Income.  The  "safety  net" 
costs  some  $215  billion  annually.  More  than 
$200  billion  Is  spent  on  Just  three  of  the 
seven  programs  In  the  net— the  only  three 
which  do  not  require  a  strict  Income  test: 
Social  Security  retirement,  medicare  and  vet- 
erans' disability  and  retirement.  These  three 
programs  are  not  generally  seen  as  benefits 
designed  for  the  truly  needy. 

In  his  budget  message.  President  Reagan 
described  the  truly  needy  as  'the  elderly  and 
others  who  rely  on  Government  for  their  very 
existence."  Would  the  elderly  poor  fall 
through  the  Administration's  safety  nef  The 
Administration  proposes: 

Cutbacks  In  public  housing  when  nearly 
one-half  the  resldente  are  low-income 
elderly; 

Reductions  and  revisions  in  Section  8 
rental  assistance  when  nearly  80  percent  of 
new  construction  tenante  are  low-income 
elderly; 

Cuts  in  mass  transit  which  might  result 
in  eliminating  half -fare  allowances  for  the 
elderly; 

Cute  in  medicaid  when  almost  one-half  of 


medicaids  cost  resuiu  from  medical  care  for 
the  aging  poor;  and, 

Cuts  In  community  revltallzatlon  programs 
(Community  Development  Block  Orante, 
Community  Services  Administration)  that 
benefit  the  elderly  through  senior  centers, 
low-income  weatherlzation  and  other 
projecte. 

Would  those  "who  rely  on  Government  for 
their  very  existence"  fall  through  the  safety 
net?  The  four  largest  federal  welfare  pro- 
grams are  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children,  medicaid,  food  stamps  and  housing 
assistance.  Reagan  proposes  to  cut  these  pro- 
grams by  more  than  $14  billion  In  budget 
authority  next  year.  One  out  of  every  six 
families  receiving  AFDC  support  would  be 
forced  off  the  rolls  or  have  ite  benefite 
reduced. 

To  help  pay  for  the  Reagan  tax  cut.  the 
family  of  four  making  $11,000  would  lose 
ite  food  stamps,  which  provide  an  average 
of  $47  in  monthly  benefite,  for  an  annual 
cost  of  $664.  This  same  family  will  pay  about 
$65  more  in  Social  Security  taxes  this  year. 
Next  year,  it  would  pay  $60  less  In  federal 
income  taxes,  while  paying  more  for  travel- 
ing to  and  from  work,  for  housing  and  for 
day  care.  (Ironically,  Reagan's  advisers  say 
that  they  want  to  strengthen  the  work 
incentive.) 

Other  federal  programs  which  have  slipped 
through  the  President's  "net"  are:  low- 
income  energy  assistance,  foster  care  and 
adoption  assistance.  Special  Supplemental 
Food  Program  for  Women,  Infante  and  Chil- 
dren (added  back  In  the  Budget  Committee), 
day  care.  Job  training,  compensatory  educa- 
tion and  unemployment. 

C.    ECONOMIC    DUNKIRK 

In  his  economic  address  to  the  nation. 
President  Reagan  used  the  year  1960  as  the 
benchmark  after  which  things  began  to  go 
wrong  for  America.  President  Reagan  con- 
cluded: "We  all  know  we  are  very  much 
worse  off. "  The  facts  clearly  establish  other- 
wise. 

Americans  are  richer  today  than  they 
were  In  I960:  avertje  real  disposal  Income 
has  more  than  doubled. 

The  benefite  of  economic  growth  have 
been  reasonably  well  distributed.  The  per- 
centage of  Americans  living  In  poverty  has 
been  cut  in  half  over  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  most  basic  measure  of  the  standard 
of  living  is  the  quality  of  life  Itself.  The 
average  person's  life  expectancy  Is  now  near- 
ly four  years  longer  than  in  1960.  The  In- 
fant mortality  rate  has  declined  46  percent. 

The  quality  of  housing  has  improved  sub- 
stantially, and  a  higher  percentage  of 
Americans  own  their  own  homes.  The  num- 
ber of  families  living  in  physically  inade- 
quate housing  has  declined  steadily:  from 
more  than  20  percent  of  all  households  to 
about  8  percent. 

Americans  are  better  educated.  In  1959. 
nearly  16  percent  of  the  labor  force  had  less 
than  an  eighth  grade  education:  by  1979, 
less  than  5  percent  had  not  completed  at 
least  eight  years  of  school. 

Americans  are  batter  protected  against  un- 
certain futures.  In  1960.  only  48  percent  of 
our  workers  had  regular  health  Insurance; 
today  more  than  63  percent  Is  insured. 
Twenty  years  ago.  less  than  68  percent  of 
all  workers  had  life  Insurance;  today  almost 
80  percent  of  the  work  force  Is  Insured. 

Let's  look  at  the  facte.  In  his  February  6 
economic  address.  President  Reagan  said, 
"The  percentage  of  your  earnings  the  fed- 
eral government  took  in  taxes  in  1960  has 
almost  doubled."  In  his  address  to  the  Con- 
gress. February  18,  1981.  he  said,  ".  .  .  In 
the  last  five  years.  Federal  personal  taxes 
for  the  average  family  Increased  67  per- 
cent." 

In  1960.  federal  personal  income  taxes 
were  10.8  percent  of  total  personal  income. 
In  1980.  they  were  11.9  percent. 

The  total  amount  of  federal  personal  In- 


come taxes  and  Social  Security  taxes  paid 
in  1960  accoimted  for  13  percent  of  total 
personal  Income,  tn  1980.  they  accounted 
for  15.9  percent. 

In  his  economic  suldress.  Reagan  said  that 
U.S.  industry  is  being  taxed  so  hard,  it  Is 
"being  priced  out  of  the  world  market." 

Between  mld-1970  and  1980,  U.S.  exporte 
grew  35  percent.  Our  trade  balance  Is  im- 
proving, despite  massive  oil  bills. 

If  we  examine  national  Income,  and  all 
federal  recelpte  including  corporate  tax  rev- 
enues and  various  business  duties,  we  dis- 
cover that  in  1960,  federal  recelpte  were  22.8 
percent  of  national  Income,  and  twenty 
years  later,  they  were  24.5  percent. 

The  public  debt  has  been  falling  in  terms 
of  our  Gross  National  Product.  In  I960,  the 
public  debt  stood  at  56.9  percent  of  the  GNP. 
Twenty  years  later,  the  debt  stands  at  about 
35  precent  of  GNP. 

Of  leading  Industrial  nations,  the  United 
States  has  one  of  the  lowest  deficlte  as  a 
percentage  of  GNP — Prance  Is  the  only  In- 
dustrialized nation  to  run  a  comparably  low 
deficit. 

While  the  level  of  federal  expenditures 
has  grown,  the  size  of  the  federal  workforce 
has  fallen  In  relation  to  our  growing  popu- 
lation. In  1960,  we  had  1.808.334  uoii-postal 
cltriiian  employees,  or  1.00  percent  ol  tne 
population.  In  1980,  we  had  some  2.215.8S2 
employees  or  .97  percent  of  the  population. 

President  Reagan  told  the  American  peo- 
ple that  "we  aie  In  the  worst  economic  mess 
since  the  Great  Depression."  At  that  time, 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  people  were  un- 
employed, the  banks  were  closed,  and  the 
country  was  fighting  deflation  rather  than 
inflation.  The  nation  cannot  be  well  served 
by  policies  based  on  a  distorted  view  of  our 
problems  and  our  strengths. 

D.   A  NON-ENERCT   POLICY 

The  Administration's  energy  policy  resu 
on  two  principles:  very  high  energy  prices, 
and  reliance  on  the  oil  compames  to  find 
and  produce  energy.  Including  synfuels. 
During  the  past  se/eral  years,  the  Demo- 
crate,  with  Republican  support,  have 
fas.iloned  a  clear-cut  energy  policy  alterna- 
tive. This  policy  rejected  the  "laissez  faire" 
approach  that  the  Reagan  Administration  is 
iiDW  pursuing. 

UajoT  gaps 

The  following  are  the  major  gaps  In  the 
Administration's  energy  policy  proposals: 

Miscalculations  of  the  effect  of  immediate 
decontrol  of  oil.  The  Administration's  de- 
control action  is  inflalionary.  unlikely  to  in- 
fiuence  drilling  rates  (which  already  are  at 
lecora  levels),  and  It  hurte  lower-income 
people  worse  than  those  with  high  incomes. 

Dismantling  of  synthetic  fuels  demonstra- 
tion program.  While  the  private  sector  will 
be  able  to  get  some  help  from  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation,  it  is  not  certain  that 
sound  projecte  will  be  pursued.  The  private 
sector  has  shown  itself  to  be  unwilling  to 
undertake  the  demonstration  of  most  ad- 
vanced synthetic  fuels  technologies  because 
of  the  high  risk  Involved. 

Dismantling  the  conservation  programs  In 
the  Energy  Department.  Vigorous  energy  con- 
servation activities  are  a  necessary  part  of 
our  national  energy  policy.  High  prices  force 
less  use  of  oil,  but  these  conservation  pro- 
grams find  ways  to  use  less  fuel  efficiently. 
High  oil  prices  may  cause  a  factory  to  run 
shorter  hours,  or  cause  an  apartment  bouse 
to  be  ten  degrees  colder  than  normal.  Sound 
conservation  practices  can  save  a  factory's 
fuel  so  that  it  can  produce  at  full  capacity, 
or  allow  an  apartment  house  to  heat  with 
less  fuel  and  no  discomfort.  Reliance  on  high 
prices  to  achieve  conservation  levies  needless 
hardships  on  people. 

Dismantling  the  alcohol  fuels,  blomass. 
and  solar  programs.  These  alternatives  are 
essential  building  bl(x:ks  In  an  energy  policy 
aimed  at  cutting  dependence  on  Imported 
oil.  Serious  efforu  to  exploit  these  sources 
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of  energy  were  mandated  In  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Energy  Tax  Act  ot  1978. 
The  Administration's  cuts  will  delay  progrees 
towards  widespread  use  of  these  energy 
sources. 

Reliance  on  nuclear  power.  While  It  Is 
likely  that  nuclear  power  will  continue  to  be 
a  necessary  part  of  our  energy  supply  base, 
the  budget  increases  for  nuclear  research 
are  not  Justified.  If  the  same  criteria  ap- 
plied to  fossil,  solar,  and  renewable  energy 
research,  development  and  demonstration 
were  applied  to  the  Department  of  Energy's 
nuclear  activities,  a  cut  of  9550  million 
would  result. 

Lack  of  contingency  planning  for  energy 
supply  emergencies.  Department  of  Energy 
ofltclals  believe,  along  with  the  President, 
that  the  free  market  can  take  care  of  most 
energy  supply  problems.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  free  market  In  oil— the  OPEC  cartel 
controls  the  basic  world  price  and  export 
production  levels — so  the  'free  market  '  will 
produce  giant  price  Increases,  gas  line;,  and 
spot  shortages  of  heating  oil,  gasoline,  and 
other  fuels  In  case  of  an  emergency.  Tne 
Energy  Department  has  not  demonstrated 
an  understanding  of  this  potentially  grave 
problem. 

E.    WASTE    AND    FSAtTO   VS.    EltTrTLCMENr   CUTS 

During  the  campaign,  the  President  prom- 
ised many  times  to  achieve  considerable  re- 
ductions In  government  spending  simply  by 
eliminating  waste  and  fraud.  In  his  major 
economic  speech  on  September  9.  198).  par- 
ticularly In  the  accompanying  fact  sheet. 
Candidate  Reagan  promised  to  cut  spending 
by  2-,  in  FY  1981  and  by  'c;  in  FY  1985. 
He  said  his  optimum  goal  would  be  a  3'c. 
cut  In  FY  1981.  Increasing  to  10'.  In  FY  1984. 
He  promised  to  achieve  these  cuts  "through 
a  comprehensive  assault  on  waste  and  In- 
efficiency." 

Certainly  the  legitimate  recipient  of  school 
lunches  or  preventive  health  care  or  student 
loans  must  wonder  what  was  wasteful  or  In- 
efficient about  those  programs. 

In  that  same  speech.  Candidate  Reagan 
promised  to  focus  on  "waste,  extravagance, 
fraud  and  abuse  in  federal  programs." 

Clearly,  that  Is  what  the  American  people 
voted  for.  But  are  Urban  Development  Action 
Grants  wasteful?  Are  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams extravagant?  Is  Job  training  or  voca- 
tional education  fraudulent?  Is  support  of 
mass  transit  abusive? 

Candidate  Reagan  assured  the  American 
people  that  his  'strategy  for  growth  does  not 
require  altering  or  taking  back  necessary  en- 
titlement programs  already  granted. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  President's  budget 
cuts  are  based  on  extensive  alteration  and 
cutbacks  of  entitlement  programs. 

Food  stamps.  Social  Security  benefits.  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dep?nd-nt  Children  Un- 
employment Insurance,  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance — to  name  a  few— are  all  entitle- 
ment programs  which  win  be  changed  sig- 
nificantly by  the  President's  recommeoda- 
tions. 

POLLS    ON   BEACAN'S   8UDCET   CtJTS 

Recent  public  opinion  polls  reflect  the 
dichotomy  between  the  desire  for  reduced 
government  spending  and  support  for  many 
of  the  programs  Reagan  proposes  to  cut. 
Too  much  government  spending  Is  most  often 
Identified  as  the  major  cause  of  infiatlon, 
but  there  Is  little  public  enhuslasm  for  deep 
cuts  In  many  federal  programs  Despite  the 
general  public  commitment  to  reduced  gov- 
ernment spending  and  a  balanced  budget, 
voters  are  highly  selective  about  where  the 
cuts  ought  to  be  made. 

When  questioned  about  a  wide  array  of 
general  and  specific  areas  of  government 
spending,  the  public  seems  to  favor  cuU  In 
only  a  few  sectors,  while  keeping  spending 
at  current  levels  in  many  other  programs 
For  example: 

1.  In  a  Harris  poll  released  on  February  19. 
CUU  In  the  comprehensive  employment  and 


training  program  were  favored  by  a  margin 
of  62  to  31.  but  cuU  In  the  school  lunch 
program  were  opposed  63  to  35.  Similarly, 
cuts  In  veterans'  benefits  were  opposed  66 
to  31,  but  cuts  In  general  revenue  sharing 
were  favored  by  a  margin  of  61  to  30. 

2.  In  a  Washington  Post/ ABC  poll  released 
February  24.  32  percent  said  government 
spending  for  college  loans  should  be  in- 
creased, 48  percent  said  It  should  be  left  as 
Is.  and  only  28  percent  said  It  should  be 
decreased. 

3.  In  the  Post/ABC  poll.  60  percent  felt 
that  government  spending  on  the  program 
to  develop  synthetic  fuels  should  be  in- 
creased, while  only  16  percent  wanted  It 
lowered.  This  Is  consistent  with  the  results 
of  a  recent  Newsweek  poll.  In  which  58  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  said  that  too  little 
was  being  spent  on  synfuels  development. 

4.  As  to  Reagan's  proposed  cuts  In  unem- 
ployment Insurance  benefits,  the  Post/ABC 
poll  Indicates  that  23  percent  want  these 
benefits  Increased.  49  percent  want  them 
left  alone  and  only  25  percent  want  them 
decreased. 

6.  No  more  than  15  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding to  the  Post/ ABC  poll  favored  cuts 
In  government  spending  for  education, 
health  programs,  defense  or  fighting  crime. 

6.  A  Gallup  poll  conducted  for  Newsweek 
released  February  23,  revealed  the  follow- 
ing opinions  on  whether  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  spending  too  much,  too  little  or 
about  the  right  amount  on  selected  pro- 
grams: 

POLL  ON  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 
|ln  percent) 


Too 
much 


Too         Rijtil      Don't 
little     amount      know 


Hi|ti\wayj 23 

Food  stamps 61 

Defense--. 18 

S»nthetK  (ueh 15 

Urban  developmenL 27 

Arts  and  humanities . 34 

Child  nutrition 13 

Postal  Service 46 

Farm-price  supports 27 

Trainini  and  lundini  lor 

putilic  jobs 38 


30 

38 

U 

18 

M 

20 

58 

13 

29 

27 

19 

28 

40 

34 

9 

35 

34 

23 

30 


22 


Newsweek.  Feb.  23,  1981. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  gratitude  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  for  his  re- 
marks concerning  me  sind  other  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Let  me  say  initially  I  want  him  to  know 
I  am  grateful  for  many  things  that  would 
not  appear  to  the  casual  observer. 

For  instance,  the  first  major  decision 
in  this  battle  was  not  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  but  rather,  I  suspect,  in 
the  mind  of  the  minority  leader  and  in 
his  caucus.  That  is  whether  there  would 
be  a  major  challenge  on  this  technique 
of  trying  to  implement  the  new  Presi- 
dent's program,  that  is  to  say  through 
the  reconciliation  route  under  the 
Budget  Act. 

It  was  clearly  decided  that  the  chal- 
lenge would  not  be  made  on  that  basis. 

I  doubt  that  that  was  widely  noted, 
but  it  is  important.  It  is  a  mark  of  re- 
sponsibility. I  believe,  on  the  part  of  the 
minority,  and  most  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  minority  leader,  that  no  such  chal- 
lenge was  made. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
insert  statements  in  respect  to  the  prece- 
dential value  of  what  we  have  done  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  do  so. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
iSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Those  remarks  will  point 
out  that  I  do  not  consider  this  a  prece- 
dent. It  was  an  extraordinary  act  to  ac- 
commodate extraordinary  circumstances. 
But  more  on  that  subject  later. 

Next,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  am  grateful  to  the  minority  leader  for 
his  cooperation,  his  unfailing  coopera- 
tion and  significant  cooperation,  in  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  us  to  deal  with  a  total 
of  40  amendments  and  points  of  order  or 
waivers.  That  could  not  have  been  done 
in  the  relatively  brief  time  in  which  the 
Senate  dispatched  this  business  without 
his  cooperation. 

Notwithstanding  that  we  prevailed 
and  the  minority  did  not,  I  think  the 
Senate  is  the  winner  because  we  have 
acted  in  a  responsible  way  and  in  the  best 
traditions,  the  best  constructive  tradi- 
tions, of  the  adversary  relationship  be- 
tween these  two  great  national  parties 
which  populate  this  Chamber. 

■We  have  disagreements,  Mr.  President. 
That  is  in  the  essence  of  the  adversary 
proceedings  in  which  we  engage  in  the 
formulation  of  public  policy  of  this  coun- 
try. It  would  surprise  no  one  to  know 
that  I  disagree  with  the  minority  leader 
on  the  question  of  who  lost — whetlier  the 
veterans  lost  or  school  children  lost  or 
old  people  lost. 

I  say  they  did  not  lose;  the  country 
won,  because  we  changed  the  direction  of 
the  public  policy  of  this  Nation  for  the 
first  time  in  decades,  and  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  any  many  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  were  called 
on  time  after  time  after  time  for  a  total 
of  40  amendments  and  motions  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  vote  against 
popular,  universally  attractive  political 
proposals.  The  strengths  and  the  forti- 
tude of  Senators  in  this  Chamber  to  do 
difiQcult  things,  potentially  politically 
damaging  things,  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  changes  that  are  necessary  to  retrieve 
this  Nation  from  what  I  believe  is  the 
brink  of  national  insolvency  was  little 
short  of  sE>ectacular. 

So  I  do  not  believe  individual  groups 
within  the  country  lost.  I  believe  the 
country  won  because  we  put  ourselves  on 
a  new  path,  a  new  direction,  a  new  set 
of  values  in  the  formulation  oif  our  future 
public  policy. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  this  could  have 
occurred  without  the  truly  extraordinary 
service  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
Senator  Domenici,  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
disparage  the  service  of  any  other  Sen- 
ator now  or  in  the  past  when  I  say  that 
in  my  experience  here  I  have  never  seen 
a  Senator  grow  as  Senator  Domenici 
has  grown  in  his  role  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  He  is  a  brilliant 
young  man.  He  has  a  magnificent  future. 
He  has  contributed  in  a  historic  way  at 
this  moment  to  the  future  of  this  Nation. 
Mr.  President,  he  does  not  come  to  that 
role  as  the  first  occupant  of  that-  chair. 
It  has  been  occupied  previously  by  such 
great  former  colleagues  as  Senator  Mus- 
kie.  of  Maine;  by  Senator  Hollings.  of 
Soutii  Carolina.  It  may  be  that  the  great- 
est single  accomplishment,  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  budget  process,  is  its  ev(rfu- 
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tion  and  development  into  a  dedicated 
group,  a  bipartisan  group,  determined  to 
perform  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Sen- 
ate, of  the  Congress,  and  of  the  country. 

This  could  not  have  happened  as  well 
without  the  good  example  of  the  prede- 
cessors in  office  of  Senator  Domenici, 
but  nor  could  it  have  happened,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, without  that  splendid  level  of  co- 
operation between  Senator  Hollings,  the 
minority  manager,  the  ranking  member 
on  the  committee,  and  Senator  Do- 
menici. They  are  indeed  an  example  for 
all  of  us  to  the  business  of  putting  aside 
partisan  conflict  and  uniting  in  a  single 
purpose  for  a  single  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on  in 
commending  each  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  In  my  15 
years  in  the  Senate,  I  have  never  seen 
this  body  act  more  responsibly,  with 
greater  care  and  caution,  freer  of  pas- 
sion and  vlndictlveness.  It  has  truly  been 
an  extraordinary  performance. 

Mr.  President,  to  briefly  summarize  my 
thoughts  I  do  not  wish  to  further  extend 
an  already  tiring  and  laborious  day.  But 
I  would  be  most  remiss  not  to  comment 
on  the  work  the  Senate  has  just  com- 
pleted. 

And  any  comments  in  that  regard  must 
begin  with  a  recognition  of  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mex'co  'Mr.  Domenici)  ,  and  the 
ranking  member  of  that  committes,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings). The  mere  fact  that  the  Senate 
has  completed  this  no  less  than  monu- 
mental effort  in  only  6  days  of  floor  con- 
sideration and  but  a  few  additional  days 
of  committee  action  is  testimony  to  the 
statesmanship,  the  patience,  and  the 
skillful  expertise  of  our  distinguished 
friends  and  colleagues  from  New  Mexico 
and  South  Carolina.  On  behalf  of  not 
only  myself,  but  I  venture  to  say  as  well 
on  behalf  of  President  Reagan  and  the 
American  people,  I  commend  and  thank 
Senator  Domenici  and  Senator  Rollings. 

This  is  truly  a  most  historic  moment 
in  the  course  of  our  Republic — historic 
not  only  because  we  are  at  long  last  im- 
plementing much-needed  scrutiny  and 
accountability  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  spends  the  pub- 
lic's moneys,  but  historic  as  well  because 
this  Senate  has  clearly  evidenced  that  it 
can,  as  an  institution,  respond  to  a  na- 
tional crisis  with  thoughtful  and  effec- 
tive action. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  pat- 
tern of  Federal  expenditures  for  roughly 
the  past  five  decades  has  been  building 
steadUy  to  just  that  end— the  national 
crisis  of  a  bankrupt  nation.  We  have  not 
averted  that  crisis,  to  be  sure.  But.  we 
have  finally  taken  a  most  significant  step 
in  that  direction.  We  have  recognized 
that  the  Federal  Government  cannot  and 
must  not  be  the  arbiter  of  every  govern- 
mental endeavor.  We  have  recognized 
that  the  Federal  Govenmient  is  no  less 
bound  to  economy  and  efficiency  than 
any  other  level  of  government,  or  any 
American  family,  for  that  matter. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  amend- 
ments offered  to  this  budget  resolution 
since  we  began  our  deliberations  a  week 
ago.    amendments    seeking    to    restore 


funding  for  the  various  programs  re- 
duced by  the  Budget  Committee  in  ac- 
cordance with  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posals. Each  of  the  amendments.  I  am 
sure,  was  offered  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions toward  helping  various  classifica- 
tions and  groups  of  our  citizenry. 

While  I  can  only  concur  in  the  goals 
of  the  amendments,  I  would  suggest  that 
those  goals  can  be  attained  more  readily 
and  permanently  through  the  course  of 
fiscal  responsibility  and  stability  as  re- 
fiected  in  the  resolution  as  it  now  reads. 
To  that  end,  I  want  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  to  my  52  colleagues  for 
standing  in  virtual  unanimity  on  each 
question  posed. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  spoke  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks  about  the  work  the 
Senate  has  just  completed.  Indeed  it  is 
a  marvelous  achievement.  But  in  reality, 
we  have  just  begun  our  work.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  TTiere  are  even  more 
difficult  decisions  awaiting  us.  But  I  am 
confident,  perhaps  as  never  before,  that 
we  can  and  will  make  those  difficult  de- 
cisions of  the  future  just  as  we  have 
made  the  difficult  decisions  this  last 
week. 

EzKiBrr  1 

THB  RECONCILIATION  FBOCESS 

The  reconciliation  process  we  have  utilized 
to  consider  the  Administration  spencUng 
proposals  is  the  best  procedural  mechanism 
which  could  have  been  advanced  for  that 
purpose.  It  has  enabled  us  to  view  spending 
reductions  In  a  comprehensive  and  orderly 
arrangement.  It  has  permitted  us  to  con- 
sider the  necessary  budget  cuts  and  to  es- 
tablish priorities  for  those  cuts  within  the 
President's  economic  program. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President,  use  of 
this  process  has  highlighted  several  difficult 
procedural  Issues.  Two  of  these  questions 
concern  out-year  reconciliation  and  the  re- 
lationship between  reconciliation  and  pro- 
gram authorization. 

Although  I  appreciate  the  problems  which 
have  been  discussed.  I  am  convinced  that 
In  each  instance  the  Budget  Committee  acted 
within  Its  rights  under  the  Budget  Act.  The 
Committee  responded  to  extreme  economic 
circumstances  through  an  extraordinary  leg- 
islative vehicle.  The  fact  that  they  did  so 
consistent  with  the  ptirposes  and  letter  of 
the  Budget  Act  does  not  mean  that  these 
procedures  should  l>e  routinely  employed. 
I  do  not  necessarily  regard  this  resolution 
as  a  precedent  for  future  deliberations  taken 
pursuant  to  the  Act.  Furthermore,  the  Act 
Itself  may  need  clarltlcatlon.  The  Budget  Act 
has  not  undergone  change  since  it  became 
law  in  1974.  It  may  be  time  to  review,  the 
Act  in  light  of  its  procedural  uncertainties 
and  to  propose  amendments  as  the  need 
may  arise. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  this  matter 
deserves  serious  examination.  The  budget 
process  can  only  function  well  if  there  Is 
widespread  support  for  its  objectives  and 
procedures.  That  support  Is  eroded  by  fun- 
damental procedural  ambiguities  such  as 
have  arisen  in  relation  to  this  resolution, 
and  bringing  clarity  and  precision  to  the 
Budget  Act  will  serve  the  Senate  and  Its 
committee  structure  well. 


HONORING  JAMES  S.  BRADY  AND 
EXPRESSING  THE  DESIRE  OP  THE 
SENATE  FOR  HIS  SPEEDY  RE- 
COVERY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  my- 


self, Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY,  and  Mr.  Bisen  expressing  the 
concern  of  the  Senate  for  Mr.  James  S. 
Brady  and  his  wife  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  108)  to  honor  James 
S  Brady  and  to  express  the  desire  of  the 
Senate  for  his  speedy  recovery. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  last  Mon- 
day, as  we  all  know,  Jim  Brady  was 
struck  down  by  a  bullet  fired  at  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Since 
then,  Jim  has  made  what  can  only  be 
described  as  miraculous  progress.  I  think 
all  of  us  in  this  Chamber,  the  many 
people  Jim  knows  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  even  millions  who  have  never 
had  the  pleasure  to  meet  him,  have 
shared  the  joy  as  he  battles  back  from 
his  terrible  wound. 

My  good  friend  Jim  Brady  served  as 
press  secretary  from  1977  to  1979,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  brightest,  most  ener- 
getic, and  creative  staff  members  that  I 
have  ever  come  in  contact  with  during 
my  14  years  on  Capitol  Hill.  Jim  was 
always  able  to  take  complex  ideas,  such 
as  Roth-Kemp,  and  portray  them,  in  a 
highly  imderstandable  and  effective 
manner.  Whether  it  was  passing  out 
cigars  at  the  birth  of  "Son  of  Roth- 
Kemp,"  or  using  pencils  with  erasers  at 
both  ends  to  dramatize  the  efforts  of  a 
group  of  Senators  to  cut  the  budget, 
Jim  always  made  his  point. 

Jim  left  my  office  to  Join  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  Governor  Jcrfm 
Connally.  When  that  effort  ended,  the 
Reagan  for  President  team,  always  alert 
for  good  people  even  if  they  were  with 
the  opposition,  grabbed  Jim  and  made 
him  a  key  adviser  to  then -Governor 
Reagan. 

He  has  approached  his  responsibilities 
as  Press  Secretary  to  the  President  with 
skill  and  wit.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  the 
press  and  the  new  Reagan  administra- 
tion have  gotten  off  to  such  a  good  start. 
Jim  Brady  has  made  it  happen. 

Yesterday,  the  Washington  Post,  in 
an  editorial  said  that  Jim  was  "a  real 
man,  a  whole  man,  and  a  fine  man."  I 
could  not  have  said  it  better,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  edi- 
torial be  placed  in  the  Record  at  the  cod- 
clusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  also  want 
to  pay  my  respects  to  Jim's  wife,  Sarah. 

I  know  that  in  his  hour  of  need,  Sarah 
has  bem  a  tower  of  strength  to  Jim.  Like 
Jim,  she  is  a  warm,  wonderful  person 
who  has  faced  this  horrible  ordeal  with 
such  bravery  and  quiet  c^timism  for 
Jim's  recovery. 

Few  people  live  life  with  sudi  vigor, 
enthusiasm,  and  good  humor  as  Jim 
Brady.  I  know  all  ol  my  colleacues  join 
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me  and  my  wife.  Jane,  in  praying  for  the 
day  when  Jim  will  once  again  be  aUe  to 
be  with  us.  As  a  public  servant,  and  as  a 
man.  Jim  Brady  is  one  of  a  Iclnd.  We 
need  him.  and  we  want  him  back  Just  a£ 
soon  as  possible. 

Bxanir  1 
A  Wou>  About  Jim  Bkaot 

RoQAld  Raagan's  preos  relations  hav«  b«en 
unong  the  be«t  th»t  we  om  remember  of  any 
president.  Thla  vraa  not  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion, and  It  surely  bac  not  been  becauae  hla 
Ideology  waa  secreUy  shared  by  the  Washing- 
ton media  or  because  the  media  had  lome 
special  amnlty  wltii  him  over  the  years.  And 
it  also  has  not  been  because  of  all  that 
"management"  and  "manipulation"  the  peo- 
ple In  our  bualnesa  always  fear  and  often 
countenance.  Etather,  it  haa  been  owing  in 
large  part  to  Mr  Reagan's  own  easy  affability 
as  a  campaigner  and  as  a  president  and  also. 
In  large  part,  to  that  affability  as  It  has  been 
reflected  In  James  8.  Brady's  personality  and 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Brady  has  held.  In  many  ways,  the 
moat  vlalble  (and  thankleas)  Job  In  Washing- 
ton. The  man  better  known  as  Jim.  and  even 
better  known  yet  by  the  nickname  he  really 
loves — "the  Bear" — came  equipped  with  all 
the  qualifications  to  do  this  impossible  Job: 
humor,  pauence,  wit.  loyalty  to  the  presi- 
dent and.  fully  consistent  with  that,  an  In- 
cUnauon  as  well  as  a  capacity  to  get  Informa- 
tion to  his  restless,  boisterous  and  not  al- 
ways very  polite  media  charges.  Thla.  as  prec- 
edent has  shown,  is  not  a  Job  for  the  uptight 
or  the  grudge-holder  or  the  secretive  or  the 
unforgiving:  and  Jim  Brady  has  been  the 
opposite  of  all  these  things. 

As  Mr  Brady  lies  wounded  In  George 
Washington  Hospital,  our  gratification  at  his 
progress  only  partially  mitigates  our  rage  at 
the  cruelty  of  hla  fate.  A  great  man  with  a 
Joke,  a  reader  of  serious  (non- Washington) 
books  and  the  Inventor  of  a  drink  called 
•Captain  Bears  NlghUe  Night"  and  of  a  cor- 
rosive meal  known  aa  "Goat  Gap  Texas 
ChUl.  •  Mr  Brady  Is  clearly  a  fellow  who  has 
learned  to  enjoy  a  life  apart  from  the  grim, 
driven  ways  of  high  politics  In  this  city. 
That,  paradoxically,  can  mean  the  difference 
between  someone  who  Is  good  at  one  of  these 
high-powered  White  House  Jobs  and  someone 
who  Is  not  Mr  Brady  has  values  and  In- 
terests and  Joys  outside  and  independent  of 
the  mad.  workaday  duties  of  serving  as  a 
president's  press  secretary  His  capacity  to 
convey  these,  and  to  reach  back  to  them 
under  pressure,  clearly  have  lent  him  a  spe- 
cial credibility  in  his  Job.  The  presidents 
press  aide  Is  a  real  man.  a  whole  man  and  a 
fine  man.  What  has  happened  to  him  is  an 
unspeakable  outrage. 

JIM    BRAOT:     PtJBLIC    SIRVANT    AND    FSIIND 

B4r.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  expresses  the  Senates 
sincere  appreciation  for  Jim  Brady's  ded- 
icated service  to  his  country  and  its 
deepest  concern  for  his  family  during 
this  very  difHcult  and  tragic  time.  As 
daily  reports  of  Jims  improved  condition 
continue  to  come  forth,  our  prayers  and 
thoughts  remain  with  him. 

To  many,  James  Brady  is  only  a 
name— to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
James  Brady  is  a  friend.  His  career  in 
pubUc  life  has  been  an  exemplary  one 
^d  when  he  was  named  by  President 
Reagan  to  be  his  press  secretary  it 
seemed  a  fitting  tribute  to  Jim's  dedi- 
cated public  life.  Jim  has  served  the  Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch  at  HUD 
DOD.  OMB.  candidates,  and  now  the 
"chairman  of  the  board." 

There  is  more,  however,  to  Jim  Brady 
than  an  exemplary  career  in  public  serv- 
ice. There  is  Jims  family  life— far  more 
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important  to  him  than  power,  prestige, 
or  prominence.  Jim  is  husband  to  Sarah 
and  father  to  Scott  and  Missy.  Jim's  out- 
side interests  vary  as  greatly  as  his  pro- 
fessional abilities,  and  I  remember  read- 
ing an  article  just  last  week  telling  of 
his  avocation  as  chef  extraordinaire. 

In  his  private  as  well  as  his  public  life, 
Jim  has  a  flare  and  competence  matched 
by  few.  Only  2  months  on  the  job  has 
shown  he  handles  pressure  and  stressful 
situations  with  elan  and  ease — traits 
which  will  serve  him  well  on  his  road  to 
lull  recovery. 

In  closing,  I  only  say  that  my  prayers 
and  Elizabeth's  are  with  you  and  your 
family — get  well  soon.  Jim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  108)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas.  James  8  Brady,  the  Press  Secre- 
tary to  the  President,  waa  seriously  Injured 
on  March  30,  1981,  as  the  result  of  a  gunshot 
wound  Inflicted  on  him  during  the  course 
of  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  President  by 
aa  assassin: 

Whereas,  Mr.  Brady  Is  In  serious  condition 
as  the  result  of  such  gunshot  wound:  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Brady  sustained  his  Injury 
while  performing  his  duties  as  Press  Secre- 
tary to  the  President  and  serving  his  coun- 
try ;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  conunends  James  S.  Brady  for  his 
courage  and  for  contributions  and  service  to 
his  country  and  prays  for  his  speedy  recovery 
and  for  his  family  In  this  time  of  uncer- 
tainty and  apprehension. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  James  S. 
Brady  and  his  family. 


EXTENSION  OP  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
must  announce  the  period  for  morning 
business  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  ex- 
tended for  10  more  minutes  under  the 
same  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DR.  CHESTER  CROCKER:  A  GOOD 
CHOICE 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  April  6.  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  will  hold  hearings  on 
the  nomination  of  Dr.  Chester  Crocker  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Afri- 
can Affairs.  I  am  extremely  impressed 
with  his  qualifications  and  feel  he  is  an 
excellent  choice  for  this  position. 

Dr.  Crocker  has  been  associated  with 
Africa  for  two  decades  as  a  journalist, 
academician  and  as  a  staff  officer  in  the 
National  Security  Council.  He  has  been 
active  in  the  Republican  Party  and 
chaired  the  Africa  Advisory  Committee 
for  President  Reagan.  Dr.  Crocker  was 
instrumental  in  formulating  the  Repub- 
lican Party  platform  on  Africa. 

,As  a  student  of  history,  he  has  devel- 
oped that  sense  of  history  which  is  so 
important  in  understanding  global  nu- 
ances. In  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Quarterly,  "African  Pol- 
icy in  the  1980's, "  Dr.  Crocker  identifies 


the  problems  and  the  issues  facing  that 
continent.  His  understanding  of  Africa  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
oversimplify  the  problems,  yet  he  pro- 
poses concrete  solutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  article  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Congrzs- 
sioNAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

African   Policy  in  the   1980s 
(By  Chester  A.  Crocker) 

Both  the  Carter  administration  and  ita 
predecessor  have  learned  about  Africa  the 
hard  way — by  trial  and  error.  Leaving  aside 
their  many  differences,  each  reversed  Its  Ini- 
tial approach  in  Important  respects  before 
leaving  office.  It  ought  to  be  possible  after  20 
years  experience  with  Independent  African 
states  under  f.ve  presidents  to  draw  some  con- 
clusions for  the  coming  decade. 

AN    UNCERTAIN    DOMESTIC    BASE 

Within  the  government,  there  Is  a  limited 
pool  of  expertise  on  Africa  and  a  woefully 
Inadequate  Institutional  memory.  Much  of 
what  exists  suffers  from  the  classic  weakness 
of  regional  specialists  whose  love  affair  with 
"their"  region  clouds  Judgment.  Pew  regional 
experts  on  Africa  have  a  serious  Interest  In 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  In  part  because 
until  recently  Africa  has  not  often  attracted 
top  talent  In  the  bureaucracy.  Prestige  and 
status  were  higher  elsewhere.  Two  results 
followed :  When  African  Issues  became  Impor- 
tant, policy  Initiative  rapidly  shifted  up  the 
hierarchy  beyond  the  literate  level.  If  senior 
policy  people  ignore  or  distrust  their  regional 
advisor;,  actions  will  be  based  on  stereotj'pes 
and  z'  '  Instincts:  they  will  tend  to  be  reac- 
tive, sporadic,  and  lacking  In  follow-through. 
Yet  It  ca  1  be  downright  dangerous  when 
African  specialists  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  make  policy  precisely  because  they  are 
u  'accustomed  to  It  and  uncomfortable  with 
the  n'jcesslty  for  choice. 

Secondly,  there  are  few  solid  bases  of  pub- 
lic Interest  and  support  for  African  policy 
In  the  political  center  outside  the  govern- 
ment. The  mainstream  of  the  political  proc- 
ess at  the  mercy  of  current  headlines  and 
newscasts,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  polariz- 
ing pressures  of  fHnge  groups  on  the  other 
On  a  generous  counting,  there  may  be  one 
dozen  congressional  offices  where  eyes  do  not 
glaze  over  at  the  very  mention  of  African  Is- 
sues. Tet  legislators  are  repeatedly  asked  to 
take  positions  on  these  matters — a  situation 
that  fosters  the  search  for  one-line  answers. 
It  may  be  less  than  encouraging  to  know  that 
the  Afrlcanlst  professoriate  Is  being  tapped 
more  than  In  the  past  by  government  agen- 
cies. Only  a  distinct  minority  are  comfort- 
able conceptualizing  the  U.S.  national  inter- 
est except  In  terms  that  are  deemed  Identical 
to  "Africa's  own  Interest  " 

Growing  corporate  attention  to  African  op- 
portunities could  have  a  steadying  Influence 
on  the  policy  process,  but  the  impact  Is  lim- 
ited In  practice.  This  can  be  explained  In 
part  by  doubt  among  some  regional  experts 
about  whether  foreign  capitalism  is  good  for 
the  Third  World.  Even  those  who  favor  a 
salient  role  for  the  multinational  corporation 
In  U.S  -Africa  policy,  such  as  former  Ambas- 
sador Andrew  Young,  find  that  the  wish  does 
not  quickly  translate  into  effective  and  sus- 
tained policies.  Africa  Itself  poses  a  formida- 
ble list  of  obstacles  to  heightened  corporate 
activity — Instability,  narrow  national  mar- 
kets, corruption  (and  U.S.  laws  on  Illicit 
paymenW),  and  alien  legal  and  financial 
structures.  Hence  It  is  not  surprising  that 
American  corporations  have  diverse  and 
widely  varying  views  on  what  Washington 
should  be  doing  In  Africa.  Some  want  our  of- 
ficials to  do  battle  with  entrenched  Euro- 
pean Interests  In  a  struggle  for  markets  and 
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projects.  Others  would  prefer  the  U.S.  to  be 
a  minor  commercial  power  with  no  political 
or  strategic  objectives:  this  theory  holds  that 
what  la  good  for  local  African  governments 
la  good  for  U.S.  business  there.  Almost  no 
one  la  articulating  the  national  or  Western 
economic  Interests  In  Africa  and  relating  It 
In  a  coherent  way  to  our  other  regional  in- 
terests. 

A  DEAXTH  OP  POUCT   RESOIJRCES 

The  argument  for  a  more  effective  and 
durable  African  policy  doee  not  rest  on  the 
claim  that  U.S.  African  Interests  are  eclipsing 
our  other  Interests:  It  rests  Instead  on  the 
premise  that  our  African  interests  are  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  than  our  Influence — that 
the  gap  between  official  rhetoric  and  perform- 
ance has  grown  dangerously.  Washington  has 
more  things  to  do  than  ever  before  In  the 
region:  seeking  peaceful  change  In  southern 
Africa,  forestalling  communist  Influence  with 
Individual  regimes,  seeking  access  to  selected 
military  facilities,  expanding  the  scope  for 
human  rights  observance,  supporting  region- 
al stability  aa  a  basis  for  development,  ob- 
taining increased  access  to  petroleum  and 
nonfuel  minerals,  and  correcting  a  mush- 
rooming Imbalance  of  trade  in  the  region. 
Yet  the  power  of  U.S.  diplomacy  Is  stagnant 
or  declining.  The  resources  behind  American 
policy  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  expansion 
of  Ainerlcan  promises  and  needs. 

The  resource  problem  will  continue  for 
as  long  as  African  policymakers.  Congress, 
the  media,  and  Interest  groups  remain  con- 
fused or  In  basic  disagreement  about  U.S. 
regional  Interests.  When  officials  remain 
reluctant  to  admit  that  Africa  has  become 
(and  Is  Inevitably)  an  arena  of  Bast-West 
rivalry.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  they  are 
ambivalent  about  maintaining  security  rela- 
tionships with  Individual  states.  This  is  the 
mentality  that  sees  future  Vletnams  or  Irans 
whenever  an  arms  supply  relationship  with 
a  threatened  government  is  considered.  The 
proper  role  of  U.S.  naval  presence  In  African 
waters  will  remain  unsettled  so  long  as  there 
is  more  misunderstanding  and  suspicion 
about  our  Navy's  motives  than  there  Is 
about  Soviet  alms  In  the  region.  American 
security-related  programs  such  as  arms- 
sales  credits  and  military  training  are  a 
minor  fraction  of  all  cuch  activity  In  Africa, 
while  our  African  efforts  in  the  security 
field  account  for  less  than  10  percent  of 
worldwide   U.S.   programs. 

Carter  administration  officials  have  finally 
admitted  that  their  programmatic  resources 
are  insidequate.  and  economic  assistance 
levels  are  now  rising  somewhat.  But  If  our 
purpose  Is  to  advance  American  Interests 
and  Influence  recipient  government  policies. 
U.8.  diplomats  are  equipped  with  precisely 
the  wrong  kinds  of  aid  policies.  US.  pro- 
grams In  Africa  reflect  a  confusing  range  of 
bureaucratic  guidelines,  congressional  re- 
strictions, quixotic  campaigns,  and  worthy 
humanitarian  objectives.  But  a  review  of 
these  priorities  in  foreign  assistance  policy 
suggests  that  no  real  decisions  about  pri- 
orities have  been  made.  The  only  real  deci- 
sion has  been  the  negative  one  of  not  utiliz- 
ing assistance  programs  for  any  coherent 
foreign  policy  purpose.  The  heavy  emphasis 
placed  on  food  aid  and  assistance  aimed  at 
meeting  the  current  needs  of  the  rural  poor 
("basic  human  needs")  almost  rules  out 
using  aid  as  a  total  for  the  promotion  of  any 
U.S.  Interest — either  developmental  or  polit- 
ical. American  diplomats  are  to  a  large  ex- 
tent disarmed  since  they  lack  effective  and 
flexible  policy  tools  and  are  obliged  to  oper- 
ate as  though  their  Job  was  to  run  a  popu- 
larity contest  from  the  highest  moral  ground 
available.  Some  ot  our  proven  friends  In  the 
region  do  not  qualify  for  what  Washington 
Is  offering:  others  are  Just  not  Interested. 
Though  the  portion  may  be  Increasing 
slowly,  less  than  20  percent  of  US  aid  to 
sub-Saharan  Africa  offers  Washington  any 
fleeree  of  flexibility  to  further  bilateral  re- 
lations InteresU  with   individual  countries. 


Most  U.S.  programs  in  Africa  are  spread 
too  thin  and  are  too  small  in  scale  to  serve 
as  a  backdrop  for  an  active  regional  diplo- 
macy, no  matter  what  the  substantive  con- 
tent of  that  diplomacy  may  be.  In  1979,  U.S. 
bilateral  aid  accounted  for  only  7  percent 
of  all  ofllclal  development  assistance  to  black 
Africa:  if  the  U.S.  contribution  to  multi- 
lateral agencies  la  Included,  the  total 
American  share  of  African  aid  receipts  rises 
to  11.6  percent.  Furthermore,  American  as- 
sistance programs  are  widely  dispersed:  only 
nine  of  the  51  sovereign  entitles  on  the  con- 
tinent and  nearby  island  nations  did  not 
receive  their  modest  slice  of  U.8.  assistance 
In  fiscal  year  1979,  four  of  them  being  ineli- 
gible as  OPEC  (Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries)   members. 

Even  assuming  that  our  only  real  in- 
terest is  to  promote  African  economic  de- 
velopment— a  rather  bizarre  assumption — 
the  relationship  between  means  and  ends  in 
U.S.  policy  remains  fuzzy.  A  relatively  large 
chunk  of  aid  is  sent  routinely  to  socialist 
Tanzania,  one  of  the  world's  most  heavUy 
assisted  yet  least  developing  countries. 
Meanwhile,  the  capitalist  and  pro-Western 
success  story  of  the  Ivory  Coast  is  rewarded 
with  virtually  nothing  from  Washington. 
The  amount  of  U.S.  assistance  that  goes  to 
countries  with  the  lowest  levels  of  gross 
domestic  product  (ODP)  per  capita  is  about 
the  same  as  that  provided  for  relatively 
wealthy  ones.  To  take  another  example, 
last  year  only  29  percent  of  total  U.S.  aid 
went  to  countries  growing  faster  than  6 
percent  annually — about  the  same  propor- 
tion as  went  to  those  where  real  output  Is 
actually  declining.  Even  sworn  opponents 
would  have  a  hard  time  arguing  that  Wash- 
ington has  clear  preferences  and  plans  for 
African  development. 

There  are,  of  co-irse,  several  forrrs  of  policy 
resources  that  can  support  US-African 
diplomacy.  The  personal  time  and  energy 
of  senior  officials  and  the  president  himself 
is  one  example.  Washington's  overall  global 
prestige  and  demonstrated  political  will  are 
obviously  a  central  resource  In  policymaking. 
So,  too.  Is  the  potential — If  properly  man- 
aged— for  Washington  to  capitalize  on  the 
strengths  and  the  pluralism  of  our  op°n  and 
multiracial  society.  The  black  Ame-lcan  ex- 
perience and  culture,  when  projected  Into 
foreign  policy,  provide  a  basts  for  communi- 
cation and  nonraclst  symbolism  that  no 
other  major  power  can  match. 

To  the  extent  that  these  Intangible  In- 
gredients exist  and  are  coherently  organized. 
Washington  has  the  potential  to  compensate 
for  Its  meager  stock  of  tangible  resources  In 
African  policy.  In  addition,  we  ars  luc>'.y  to 
have  Western  allies  with  African  poUc'es  of 
their  own.  American  regional  strategy  should 
take  cognizance  that  our  allies'  Interes's  and 
roles  In  Africa  may  be  more  Important  to 
them  than  ours  are  to  us.  But  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  return  to  the  comfortable  phrases  of 
the  Lvndon  Johnson -Dean  Rus'-  era  when 
the  only  abiding  reality  In  U.S.  -"ollcy  was  to 
push  the  Europeans  as  far  In  front  of  us  as 
possible.  It  Is  simple  self-delusion  to  argue 
In  the  African  context  of  the  1980s  that  the 
only  burdens  worth  bearing  are  those  that 
are  currently  borne  by  our  friends. 

It  Is  not  Just  the  Johnson-Rusk  tradition 
that  falls  to  measure  up.  The  Cyrus  Vance- 
Andrew  Young  litany  of  "Africa  for  the  Afri- 
cans" is  a  state  of  mind,  not  a  policy.  For 
much  of  the  past  few  years,  Washington  has 
In  fact  l>een  trying  to  conduct  an  ambitious 
regional  policy  on  the  cheap — side-stepping 
tough  choices,  avoiding  exposure  and  rede- 
fining Interests  that  get  challenged,  seeking 
the  high  ground  first  and  last,  manipulating 
atmospherics  to  suggest  an  Identity  of  Amer- 
ican and  African  Interests,  and  pretending 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  West's  private 
sector  could  serve  as  a  surrogate  for  a  co- 
herent strategy.  By  the  same  token,  there 
can  be  no  return  to  the  condescending  and 


reactive  spasms  of  interest  (Interspersed 
with  neglect)  of  the  Nlzon-Pord  era.  The 
United  States  paid  a  price  for  Angola  not 
only  because  there  waa  no  domestic  base  for 
an  Interventionist  policy,  but  also  because 
there  waa  no  diplomatic  baae  in  Africa  for 
one. 

In  the  coming  decade,  policymakers  will 
need  to  develop  a  more  careful  calculation 
of  the  meana-enda  relatlonahip  in  African 
policy.  At  the  aame  time,  the  caae  for  an 
activist  regional  policy  muat  be  baaed  more 
expUcltly  on  clearly  defined  American  inter- 
ests that  can  be  understood  and  supported  at 
home. 

THE   ECONOMIC   STAKE 

At  first  glance,  Africa  presents  a  oonfuslag 
and  seemingly  contradictory  economic  pic- 
ture to  the  Investor  or  policymaker  from 
overseas.  On  the  negative  side,  the  continent 
contains  two-thlrda  of  the  world's  poorest 
countries.  Caught  up  in  the  triple  nexus  of 
soaring  popiUatlon  growth,  declining  agri- 
cultural output,  and  rising  energy  prices, 
many  African  countries  are  going  backwards 
by  any  realtatlc  economic  meaaure.  Even 
nominal  gross  domestic  product  per  capita 
(Which  ignores  Inflation)  has  declined  In 
over  a  dozen  countries  during  the  1970s.  Per 
capita  food  production  is  estimated  to  be  de- 
clining by  1.4  percent  annually.  Energy  costs 
encourage  people  to  bum  whatever  they  can 
find  for  fuel;  the  effect  of  this  practice,  when 
combined  with  the  pressure  of  animals  on 
the  land,  is  to  help  Africa's  deserts  spread 
(52  percent  of  the  land  U  either  desert  or 
threatened  by  desertification).  Inadequate 
transport  systems  greatly  magnify  the  capi- 
tal and  energy  costs  of  development.  whUe 
also  making  It  difficult  even  for  food  surplus 
countries  to  feed  themselves.  Population  and 
urbanization  growth  rates  are  among  the 
world's  highest,  while  the  region's  literacy 
rate  hovers  around  20  percent. 

Public  policies  tend  In  the  main  to  support 
urban  elites  and  the  patronage  requirements 
of  insecure  governments  at  the  expense  of 
other  groaps  and  goals.  For  a  growing  list  of 
countries,  the  external  debt  service  burden 
has  reached  crisis  proportions,  aggravating 
relations  with  creditor  governments  and 
firms.  Governments  that  try  to  address  the 
problem  by  economic  self-discipline  tend  to 
be  rewarded  by  riots  and  coups.  Foreign  in- 
vestors need  nerves  of  steel,  or  the  prospect 
of  splendid  near-term  returns,  to  enter  such 
a  climate.  Trade  prospects  are  hindered  by 
the  narrowness  of  national  economies,  the 
embryonic  status  of  mass  consumer  markets, 
and  wild  fluctuations  In  export  earnings  that 
make  Imports  possible. 

But  there  Is  another  side  to  this  grim  por- 
trait that  makes  It  unwise  to  ignore  the  Af- 
rican economy.  Gross  regional  statistics  mask 
almost  more  than  they  reveal  of  the  substan- 
tial intraregional  variations  In  economic  per- 
formance. Some  African  countries  have  es- 
tablished solid  records  for  sustained  growth 
and  competent  economic  management :  Bots- 
wana, Cameroon,  Kenya,  Ivory  Coast.  Ni- 
geria, South  Africa,  Gabon,  and  Algeria.  Oth- 
ers demonstrate  substantial  potential  be- 
cause of  their  resource  endowments  once  do- 
mestic or  regional  political  woes  can  be  over- 
come: Angola,  Zimbabwe,  Zaire.  Zambal,  and 
Sudan. 

American  performance  In  African  export 
markets  has  been  poor.  It  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  existing  growth  of  African  marketa, 
let  alone  with  African  market  potential.  In 
1979.  some  60  percent  of  U.S.  exports  to  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  remained  concentrated  In 
South  Africa  and  Nigeria:  while  these  are 
admittedly  the  two  donUnant  economies  In 
the  region,  none  of  the  other  45  economies 
of  sub-Saharan  Africa  purchased  more  than 
•  130  million  of  US.  goods  and  technology.  At 
a  time  of  growing  economic  competition 
among  the  industrial  democracies,  black  Af- 
rica's share  of  U.S.  exports  has  fallen  to  a 
lowly  2.3  percent:    by  the  same  token,  tha 
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U.S.  sb«r«  of  tbe  African  market  has  also 
fallen  from  11.6  percent  to  9  percent  in  the 
years  1970-77.  Fbr  U.S.  businesses,  the  sub- 
Saharan  African  market  Is  no  bigger  than 
Australia's. 

It  Is  decidedly  In  the  U.S.  Interest  that 
over  75  percent  of  Africa's  trade  is  with  the 
Western  Industrial  democracies.  Little  would 
be  gained  by  trying  to  displace  our  Euro- 
pean allies  from  their  role  and  stake  In 
Africa  In  order  to  remedy  the  lackluster 
American  export  record.  The  thrust  of  policy 
should  be  directed  toward  promoting  devel- 
opment and  an  expanded  U.S.  share  of  a 
growing  African  market.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized, however,  that  the  low  level  of  U.S. 
direct  Investment  will  continue  to  hamper 
exports  In  the  late  19708  a  meager  3.3 
percent  of  worldwide  U.S.  foreign  direct  In- 
vestment was  In  Africa — 3.4  percent  If 
North  Africa  Is  excluded  and  a  mere  1.3 
percent  If  both  North  Africa  and  South 
Africa  are  excluded.  This  provides  an  ex- 
traordinary slender  base  for  an  American  ex- 
port offensive.  Interestingly,  mining  and 
smelting  ranked  only  third— after  the  petro- 
leum and  manufacturing  sectors — as  a  mag- 
net for  American  Investors,  despite  grow- 
ing U.S.  dependence  on  Imported  nonfuel 
minerals. 

There  are  Important  reasons  why  officials, 
exporters,  and  Investors  should  be  paying 
more  attention  to  African  opportunities. 
First,  there  is  a  growing  trade  imbalance 
with  the  region  that  now  Includes  our  sec- 
ond, fourth,  and  fifth  largest  sources  of 
Imported  petroleum  products.  While  U.S.  ex- 
ports have  lagged  during  the  1970s,  sub- 
Saharan  Africa's  share  of  U.S.  Imports  has 
risen  from  2.5  percent  to  6.5  percent  during 
the  1970-78  period.  Both  the  volumes  and 
the  prices  of  our  oil  and  mineral  imports 
will  continue  to  grow.  In  1979  the  overall 
V!S.  trade  deficit  with  Africa  approached 
•30  billion,  nearly  double  the  deficit  with 
Japan  and  over  50  percent  of  the  worldwide 
deficit.  There  Is  little  evidence  yet  of  any 
countervailing  trends  In  exports  or  Invest- 
ment earnings  that  might  offset  the  widen- 
ing gap. 

A  second  reason  for  concern  Is  that  the 
Va.  private  sector  constitutes  an  Important 
potential  adjunct  of  regional  policy  In  Africa. 
Oovemment  programs  and  activities,  as 
previously  noted,  are  not  an  adequate  basis 
for  VS.  Influence.  Washln-rton  must  stim- 
ulate greater  corporate  involvement  In 
Africa  oreclsely  becavise  Washington  Itself 
has  so  little  to  offer.  All  too  often  we  aprear 
as  an  ephemeral  power  whose  policies  rest 
on  rhetoric  and  rigidly  bureaucratic  pro- 
grams. Greater  US  trade  and  Investment 
will  mean  more  substantial  links  with 
African  countries,  more  mutuality  of  Interest, 
and  greater  Influence  In  encouraging  both 
development   and   political   objectives. 


The  third  reason  for  concern  over  the 
U.S.  economic  position  In  Africa  Is  the 
growing  American  and  Western  dependence 
on  Its  raw  materials.  In  the  1980s,  the  United 
States  will  be  substantially  dependent  on 
Imports  to  meet  Its  need  for  many  of  the 
major  nonfuel  minerals  used  In  basic  engi- 
neering, chemical,  and  electronic  Industries 
that  are  central  to  both  the  civilian  economy 
and  defense  production.  The  situation  is 
even  more  dramatic  for  our  allies  and  com- 
petitors In  Europe  and  Asia;  these  economies 
could  not  survive  In  recognizable  form 
without  mineral  Imports,  many  of  them 
from  Africa.  Interrupted  access,  stagnant 
output,  or  cartel-like  price  management 
would  have  lesser  but  still  substantial 
consequences. 

Most  African  specialists.  In  and  out  of 
government,  are  content  to  note  that  the 
raw  materials  of  the  continent  make  "their 
region"  more  Important.  Little  thought  Is 
given  to  the  potential  for  an  Intra-allled 
resource  scramble,  much  of  which  could  oc- 
cur In  Africa.  Still  less  thought  Is  given  to 
the  conditions  for  expanding  the  develop- 
ment ot  the  region's  petroleum  and  mineral 
reserves,  or  to  the  global  political  Implica- 
tions of  Western  dependence  on  nonoll 
minerals.  There  Is  nothing  obscure  about  the 
facts  of  African  endowments  of  fuel  and 
nonfuel  minerals.  The  problem  Is  that  they 
are  seldom  aggregated  In  ways  meaningful 
to  policy;  resource  geologists  and  regional 
political  analysts  talk  past  each  other.  As  a 
result,  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  speak 
of  the  existence  of  a  U.S.  policy  of  any  sort 
on  strategic  mineral  imports.  This  must 
change  In  the  1980s. 

The  African  mineral  most  widely  recog- 
nized in  the  United  States  is  oil.  Nigeria. 
Libya,  and  Algeria  together  account  of  40- 
46  percent  of  U.S.  imports  from  OPEC  mem- 
bers (the  figure  would  be  about  36  percent 
if  non-OPEC  imports  were  included) .  Africa 
accounts  for  about  30  percent  of  European 
Economic  Ck>mmunity  (EEC)  crude  Imports. 
The  list  of  lesser  African  producers — Egypt, 
Oabon.  Angola,  Tunisia,  Congo,  and 
Cameroon — Is  steadily  growing,  and  It  Is 
possible  that  the  1980s  will  witness  the 
emergence  of  another  one  or  two  major  Afri- 
can producers.  The  continent  is  also  the 
leading  region  in  the  supply  of  liquid 
natural  gas  (UIO)  to  world  markets  The 
striking  thing  about  African  petroleum  de- 
velopment Is  not  its  absolute  scale:  the  con- 
tinent currently  produces  only  about  10 
percent  of  Free  World  output  of  crude,  and 
It  accounts  for  an  equivalent  share  of  proven 
reserves.  The  significance  of  African  oil  lies 
in  the  fact  that  most  of  it  is  available  for 
export  because  the  region  itself  consumes  a 
mere  3  percent  of  world  consumption.  In 
addition,  as  a  relatively  underexplored 
region.  Africa  has  greater  potential  for  oil 
discovery  than  most  other  areas.  Prom  the 


U.S.  standpoint,  there  are  additional  ad- 
vantages to  African  oil  since  It  Is  relatively 
nearby  and  its  quality  Is  well  suited  to  the 
way  our  refineries  are  geared  to  maximize 
output  of  gasoline. 

Even  so,  Washington  is  not  specifically 
dependent  on  Nigerian  or  Libyan  oil.  Even 
though  they  have  location  and  quality  ad- 
vantages. It  would  be  a  matter  of  temporary 
Inconvenience  to  switch  sources,  and  only 
Libya  of  the  African  producers  has  the  fiscal 
flexibility  to  withhold  production  from  the 
market  on  a  substantial  scale.  The  U.S.  In- 
terest In  African  oil  Is  thus  basically  an 
Integral  part  of  our  worldwide  interest  in 
maximizing  the  supplies  that  come  to 
market.  In  addition,  for  balance  of  pay- 
ments reasons,  it  is  in  the  U.S.  interest  that 
American  oil  firms  play  their  proper  role  in 
African  oil  development. 

The  case  of  Africa's  other  fuel  minerals — 
coal  and  uranltmi — Is  so<mewhat  different. 
The  continent's  proven  and  economically  re- 
coverable coal  reserves  are  some  6  percent 
of  the  world's  total,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
are  concentrated  In  South  Africa.  Under 
very  conservative  estimates  of  its  reserves. 
South  Africa  ranks  sixth  In  the  world  In 
hard  coal  reserves,  outstripping  such  coun- 
tries as  Germany.  Poland,  and  Australia.  It 
Is  already  a  major  source  of  steam  coal  Im- 
ports for  several  European  countries;  by  the 
mid;- 1980s  South  Africa  Is  expected  to  be  the 
third  largest  steam  coal  exporter  after  Aus- 
tralia and  Poland.  By  itself,  the  Republic 
could  meet  half  of  the  projected  Ehiropean 
steam  coal  deflcdt  In  the  mid-1980s:  alterna- 
tively. It  could  meet  Japan's  rapidly  rising 
deficit  several  times  over.  The  net  U.S.  In- 
terest In  this  trade  Involves  a  complex  trade- 
off between  domestic  energy  and  environ- 
mental factors,  balance  of  payments  con- 
cerns, and  the  energy  security  of  our  alli- 
ances. 

The  African  continent  possesses  In  excess 
of  25  percent  of  noncommunlst  uranium  re- 
ferves  (at  prices  up  to  $60/lb.).  and  It  ac- 
counts in  1980  for  about  one-third  of  non- 
communist  output.  Theoretically,  many 
African  countries  are  potential  prod'ucers, 
but  the  region's  actual  share  of  future  sup- 
plies win  depend  on  worldwide  demand  and 
decisions  taken  by  the  Canadian  and  Aus- 
tralian authorities.  At  present.  South  Africa 
and  Namibia  Jointly  (no  breakdown  is  avail- 
able) account  for  some  61  percent  of  Africa's 
output,  and  they  "represent  the  second  lar- 
est  source  of  exports  in  the  noncommunlst 
world  (after  the  United  States).  Niger's  pro- 
duction is  rising  rapidly,  and  both  South 
Africa  and  Namibia  could  probably  double 
theirs.  Africa's  contribution  to  world  uran- 
ium supplies  (exports)  is  already  three  times 
as  large  as  its  share  of  world  oil  production, 
and  the  dependence  of  European  and  Asian 
countries  on  African  supplies  may  grow  fur- 
ther. 


TABLE  1.— AFRICAN  RESERVES  AND  EXPORTS.  AND  WESTERN  IMPORT  DEPENDENCE 
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Sources:  Africa's  Role  in  World  Mineral  Supply,  197*- 77  (Special  Studies  Division.  Minerals 
Bureau,  Department  ot  Mines  cf  Republic  of  South  Africa,  June  1978);  Phillip  Crowson  Non-Fuel 
Minerals  and  Foieign  Policy  (London:  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1977);  o!s.  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Commodity  Data  Summaries.  1980.  Base  years  range  from  1976-77. 


When  It  comes  to  nonfuel  minerals.  Afri- 
can output  Is  frequently  a  major  Influence 
on  world  markets  and  African  reserves  a  key 
part  of  potential  world  supplies.  For  some 
minerals  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the  only  alter- 


native source  of  substantial  exports.  Since 
it  la  a  relatively  underexplored  continent. 
Africa's  mineral  Importance  appears  likely 
to  grow.  But  this  assumes  a  climate  of  oon- 
fldence  and  stabUlty  that  permits  long  lead- 


time  projects  (e.g..  10  years)   to  be  success- 
fully  planned,   financed,   and   brought   Into 
operation.  In  the  meantime,  the  West's  con- 
tinued supply  of  needed  African  minerals  Is 
potentially    vulnerable    at    several   points — 
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ranging  from  ocean  transport  routes  to  rail 
and  port  congestion  or  disruption,  labor  dis- 
putes, a  shortage  of  skilled  managerial  per- 
sonnel. Inadequate  maintenance,  or  even  the 
conscious  withholding  of  supplies  for  politi- 
cal or  price  reasons. 

The  U.S.  imports  a  steadily  growing  share 
of  its  requirements  in  minerals.  African  ex- 
ports play  an  important  role  In  meeting  US. 
imports  of:  antimony  (South  Africa),  baux- 
ite (Guinea),  chrome  ore  and  ferrochrome 
(South  Africa.  Zimbabwe),  cobalt  (Zaire. 
Zambia,  Morocco),  industrial  diamonds 
(South  Africa,  Zaire),  gold  (South  Africa), 
manganese  and  ferromanganese  (Oabon, 
South  Africa),  mercury  (Algeria),  paUadlum 
(South  Africa),  platinum  (South  Africa), 
chromium  (Zaire),  and  vanadium  (Soulh 
Africa).  The  dependence  of  Europe  and 
Japan  on  Imports  of  these  commodities  from 
Africa  Is  generally  higher,  and  it  includes 
such  additional  minerals  as  copper  (Zaire. 
Zambia,  South  Africa),  tin  (Zaire,  Nigeria, 
Rwanda,  South  Africa),  iron  ore  (Liberia, 
Mauritania),  phosphates  (Morocco.  Tunisia, 
Western  Sahara.  Togo.  Senegal.  South  Af- 
rica), and  asbestos  (South  Africa.  Swazi- 
land). In  addition.  African  countries  play 
an  Important  role  In  the  market  for  certain 
specialized  minerals  used  In  sensitive  tech- 
nologies (computers,  telecommunications, 
avionics,  electro-  and  fiber-optics,  lasers, 
semiconductors)  such  as:  beryllium  (South 
Africa.  Uganda),  columblum  (Nigeria. 
Zaire),  germanium  (Zaire,  Namibia),  and 
tantalum  (Nigeria.  Zaire).  As  the  table  sug- 
gests, there  are  a  few  areas  of  Western  basic, 
chemical,  electronic,  and  defense  Industries 
that  are  not  affected  by  African  product'.on 
and  mineral  potential. 

WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  TT 

American  officials  habitually  point  out 
that  the  Soviets  and  their  allies  cannot  offar 
what  Africans  need  most :  economic  develop- 
ment. It  Is  true  that  the  Eastern  bio:  ac- 
counts for  a  pitiful  2  percent  of  all  economic 
assistance  to  sub-Saharan  Africa.  But  the 
American  (and  Western)  comparative  ad- 
vantage only  exists  If  we  make  use  of  1;  by 
coherently  organizing  the  available  eco- 
nomic and  technological  tools.  Washington 
needs  to  stop  thinking  of  African  policy  as  a 
philanthropic  venture  and  start  defining 
U.S.  Interests  In  the  economic  relationship 
with  Africa,  Instead  of  trying  to  run  rural 
welfare  programs  that  bypass  sovereWn  eov- 
ernmenu.  the  United  States  should  lay  as'.de 
such  echoes  of  the  white  man's  burden  ind 
press  ahead  with  more  mundane  tasks:  ex- 
Dort  promotion  programs.  Investment  in- 
centives for  business  In  African  mining  de- 
velopment, targeting  aid  toward  regional 
infrastructure  projects,  and  exploring  the 
concept  of  industrial  free  zones  with  Af- 
rican leaders.  The  private  sector  needs  to  be 
consciously  Incorporated  In  a  new  approach 
U.S.  business  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
conducting  foreign  policy,  but  the  time  has 
come  for  Washington  to  recognize  more 
clearly  that  what  it  does— or  falls  to  do— af- 
fects overseas  business  activity  and  the  na- 
tion's economic  health.  It  is  primarily  the 
private  sector  that  has  the  skills,  technology 
and  financial  power  to  advance  the  mutual 
interests  of  Africans  and  Americans. 

A  region  that  accounts  for  half  the  U  6 
trade  deficit  and  a  major  share  of  Western 
energy  and  mineral  supplies  deserves  to  be 
taken  seriously.  New  attitudes,  programs 
and  laws  are  needed  Today.  Washington  Is 
more  adept  at  export  restrictions  than  ex- 
port promotion:  and  African  markets  get 
exactly  2  percent  of  the  meager  Commerce 
department  export  promotion  funding  The 
Overeeas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
|JJ«C)  seeks  to  reduce  through  insurance 
the  risk  factors  facing  Investors  In  develop- 
ing countries,  but  this  remains  a  largely 
passive  undertaking.  Washington  continues 
to  adhere  to  the  stance  that  It  will  "neither 
promote    nor    dlaoourage"    overseas    Inveat- 
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ment.  TTiere  Is  little  evidence  of  positive 
oooTdlnatlon  among  relevant  economic 
agencies  (AID,  Ex-Im  Bank.  OPIC.  Com- 
merce. Treasury.  Energy.  Interior,  and  State 
itself)  concerning  African  economic  Inter- 
ests. American  antitrust  laws  and  other  leg- 
islative hiirdles  make  it  downright  difficult 
for  the  executive  branch  to  orchestrate  an 
economic  program  for  Africa. 

Without  an  energy  policy,  a  oUnerals 
policy,  or  an  industrial  policy  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  develop  a  nKire  effective  African 
strategy.  But  at  least  we  ought  to  know  wh&t 
no>t  to  do.  First.  Washington  must  resist 
simple-minded  appeals  to  do  battle  with 
the  Eiuxjpeans  and  the  Japanese  for  African 
markets  and  raw  materials.  Such  an  ap- 
proach win  fall — because  their  stake  and 
their  reach  ar«  superior  to  ours — and  it 
plays  into  the  hands  of  America's  global  ad- 
versary. But  Washington  should  also  stop 
expecting  U.S.  business  to  op>erate  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage.  This  means  im- 
proved commercial  advising  and  intelli- 
gence, a  strengthened  commercial  diplo- 
macy backed  at  senior  political  levels,  and 
specific  policy  shifts  In  expKjrt  promotion, 
export  finance.  Investment  insurance,  and 
taxation  of  foreign  Income. 

Second,  it  is  not  acceptable  to  prcx;lalm 
our  growing  need  for  Zairean  cobc^t.  South 
African  chron>e.  or  Nigerian  oil  and  leave  it 
at  that.  African  states  do  not  need  U.S.  en- 
couragement to  flex  their  resource  muscles, 
and  we  do  ourselves  no  favors  by  groveUng 
in  our  own  vulneraiblllties.  The  long-term 
goal  is  to  reduce  the  potential  for  resource 
scrambles,  market  manipulation,  and  over- 
reliance  on  any  single  source.  Many  of  the 
ramedies  are,  of  course,  domestic.  In  Africa, 
the  basic  objective  should  be  to  accelerate 
the  developtrvent  of  oil  and  mineral  reserves. 
If  possible  through  a  low-key  but  concerted 
effort  with  our  major  allies.  We  need  to 
avoid  becoming  Isolated  outside  the  Gis- 
cardlan  triangle  envisioned  to  Include  Euro- 
peans. Arabs,  ai^  Africans  united  against 
"superpower  mismanagement"  of  North- 
South  relations.  Yet  Washington  also  needs 
to  strengthen  allied  resistance  to  political 
intimidation  that  could  result  from  the  re- 
source vulnerability  of  European  and  Asian 
market  economies. 

Third.  American  policy  elites  should  re- 
strain their  inclination  to  conceive  of  Africa 
in  terms  of  ideological  abstractions  and  po- 
litical slogans.  Profitable  business  can  be 
done  with  avowedly  Marxist  regimes  pro- 
vided that  they  are  not  essentially  Soviet 
puppets — in  which  case  there  may  be  over- 
riding su-guments  for  limiting  official  eco- 
nomic ties.  Profitable  business  can  also  be 
done  in  both  black  Africa  and  white-ruled 
South  Africa.  As  a  matter  of  both  common 
sense  and  political  ethics,  efforts  to  force 
Western  enterprises  and  economies  to 
choos?  between  the  two  must  be  stoutly  re- 
sisted. Given  South  Africa's  enormous  min- 
eral resources  and  the  close  Interlocking  be- 
tween the  economies  and  mineral  sectors  of 
southern  Africa,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
United  States  could  carrj-  either  its  allies  or 
the  neighboring  black-ruled  states  with  It 
In  a  policy  of  anti-South  African  trade  and 
Investment  sanctions.  This  will  be  true  im- 
less  the  entire  South  African  structure  begins 
to  disintegrate,  in  which  event  the  point 
becomes   moot . 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  breakdown,  would 
U.S.  economic  disengagement  have  any  pre- 
dictable effects  at  all  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  nonviolent  change  and  racial  accommo- 
dation? Such  a  proposal  represents  a  leap 
Into  the  dark,  based  on  the  politically  and 
morally  unacceptable  notion  that  whatever 
happens  In  South  Africa  without  American 
involvement  Is  going  to  Xx  preferable  to  the 
situation  if  we  stay.  American  and  Western 
capitalism  are  on  trial  in  many  resi>ects  in 
Africa.  For  the  American  government  to  urge 
U.S.  firms  to  plead  nolo  contendere  in  South 


Africa  would  represent  a  massive  exercise  In 
amoral  defeatiaoL 

DEFTNINC    POLrnCAL/STaATXCIC     INTXaCBTB 

The  American  view  of  the  African  environ- 
ment is  colored  by  a  mix  of  laziness  and  Ig- 
norance, on  the  one  hand,  that  finds  it  easier 
to  superimpose  familiar  patterns  than  to 
explore  for  new  ones:  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  set  of  relativist  cliches  that  see  Africa  as 
different,  unique,  and  comprehensible  only 
"in  African  terms,"  and  unaffected  by  the 
basic  logic  of  international  politics.  These 
distortions  explain  the  unproductive  qjllt 
of  U.S.  observers  into  "globallsts"  and  "re- 
gionalists."  The  two  schools  hav»  coexisted 
tineaslly  for  years,  their  relative  Influence 
fluctuating  with  domestic  mcxKls  and  ex- 
ternal events.  Until  mid- 1979,  the  predomi- 
nant Carter  administration  view  has  been 
"reglonalist."  All  foreign  conflicts  were  seen 
as  potential  Vietnams  and  all  efforts  to  ex- 
ercise U.S.  muscle  as  either  wrong  or  doomed. 
Cuban-style  stabilization  In  Angola  has  been 
blessed,  vetoes  over  U.S.  policy  have  been 
handed  out  to  Soviet/Cuban  decision  makers 
and  guerrilla  leaders,  and  Washington  has 
adopted  fence-sitting  postures  In  places  like 
Morocco.  Though  the  "globallst"  minority 
has  raised  its  head  intermittently,  the  domi- 
nant voice  has  argued  that  Soviet-Cuban 
adventurisoi  in  Africa  is  not  a  real  prx>blem: 
it  can  flourish  only  in  conditions  of  chaos 
and  power  struggles  where  military  Instru- 
ments are  decisive,  and  It  will  therefore  be 
short-lived. 

"Globallsts,"  on  the  other  band,  have  been 
quick  to  spot  future  Angolas  In  the  "^^'"g 
each  time  a  Soviet  arms  deal  is  announced, 
and  equally  quick  to  label  groups  and  gov- 
ernments "Marxist"  with  the  clear  Implica- 
tion of  direct  Soviet  influence  or  control.  The 
presumption  has  been  that  African  politics 
is  almost  Infinitely  malleable  by  determined 
outsiders  and  that,  therefore.  e(K:h  Soviet 
move  or  Marxist  slogan  should  be  interpreted 
SLS  a  test  of  our  manhood.  Among  many  In 
Congress  and  the  media  the  Rhodeslan  war 
has  been  portrayed  largely  In  terms  such  as 
these. 

Both  groups  profoundly  misread  African 
reality.  As  a  distinguished  American  Af rican- 
1st  has  argued,  "there  are  no  quick  fixes  for 
Africa's  instability."  The  continent  Is  In 
transition  from  a  fragile  postcolonlal  pattern 
of  order  to  a  future,  undetermined  one. 
African  leaders  face  this  process  In  an  eclec- 
tic, experimental,  but  profoundly  practical 
frame  of  mind.  They  care  about  results,  and 
results  have  at  least  something  to  do  with 
personal  and  political  survival.  Few  African 
governments  have  the  capacity  to  commit 
their  societies  Irrevocably  to  any  specific  set 
of  norms,  relationships,  or  mcxiels.  Tills  in- 
determinate quality  In  African  politics  Is  best 
explained  by  the  weakness  and  fluidity  of 
cultural  and  political  Institutions. 

Outsiders  can  operate  successfully  in  the 
region  only  to  the  extent  that  they  compre- 
hend local  power  realities,  and  are  capable 
of  defining  their  Interests  ( In  markets,  bases, 
human  rights,  or  whatever)  In  terms  that 
translate  regionally.  On  the  other  hand, 
African  leaders  are  well  aware  that  external 
linkages  and  power  balances  can  make  a  de- 
cisive difference  in  shaping  their  choices  and 
Influencing  the  process  of  change.  Africans 
depend  overwhelmingly  on  outside  capital, 
imported  skills  and  technology,  and  "bor- 
rowed" diplomatic  and  militau?  power  for  the 
pursuit  of  their  own  goals.  The  natural  in- 
stinct in  African  diplomacy  Is  to  obtam  the 
maximum  possible  advantage  from  outside 
powers  while  safe-guarding  as  much  auton- 
omy as  possible  for  local  solutions  and  ini- 
tiatives. It  is  widely  recognized  in  Africa 
that  the  communist  powers  have  little  to 
offer  in  the  development  field,  but  it  Is  also 
clearly  appreciated  that  local  power  realities 
are  Influenced  by  force,  physical  coercion, 
and  political  Intimidation.  One  chcx>scs  from 
those  external  linkages  that  are,  in  fact, 
available. 
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Th«  futur«  of  Africk  will  be  most  Influ- 
enced b;  those  who  participate  with  Africans 
In  a  host  of  day-to-day,  sften  unglamorous 
activities  that  may  appear  to  have  no  Imme- 
diate payoff.  Inevitably,  outsiders  will  be 
asked  to  support  regimes  and  policies  that, 
on  occasion,  run  counter  to  their  own  values 
and  models.  Thus,  the  difficult  thing  about 
conducting  an  effective  regional  policy  Is 
neither  getting  Involved  nor  disengaging.  The 
challenge  Is  to  acquire  and  retain  a  level  of 
Influence  commensurate  with  one's  Interests. 
It  is  harder  to  sUy  In  Africa  than  it  is  to  go 
in  or  get  out. 

Americans  And  It  hard  to  accept  the  limits 
on  our  real  power  to  bring  about  political 
change  In  other  countries;  It  Is  easier  to 
proclaim  an  ambltous  agenda  and  then  dis- 
sociate ourselves  If  unpalatable  compromises 
appear  to  be  necessary.  Three  of  Africa's 
most  despicable  regimes  met  their  demise 
during  1979 — not.  as  we  are  tempted  to  be- 
lieve, because  of  growing  acceptance  of  U.S. 
human  rights  concepts.  Change  occurred  in 
Maclas'  Equatorial  Guinea.  Bokassa's  Central 
African  Empire,  the  Amin's  Uganda  because 
of  ( 1 )  a  bloody  power  grab  by  a  political 
rival  and  former  collaborator.  (2)  a  case 
study  in  French  military  intervention,  and 
(3)  a  military  adventure  by  Tanzania's  ever- 
sanctimonious  leader.  Julius  Nyerere.  who 
nonetheless  owes  his  own  p>ost  to  efficient 
action  by  the  British  Royal  Marines  back  In 
1904. 

Americans  have  no  historical  mandate  to 
be  a  policeman  in  Africa,  but  neither  does 
anybody  else.  Since  the  United  States  and 
Africa  exist  in  a  competitive  world,  and  since 
some  of  our  regional  Interests  are  becoming 
important.  It  Is  clsarly  unwise  to  rule  o  it  the 
military  Instruments  of  foreign  policy. 
Whether  the  goal  Is  to  promote  human  rights 
or  to  coxmter  Soviet-Cuban  destablllzatlon 
efforts.  American  restraint  and  the  denial  of 
support  to  friends  will  only  bolster  the  local 
parties  that  are  best  organized  and  armed. 

Yet  relatively  few  situations  lend  them- 
selves to  direct,  physical  action.  An  effective 
response  to  Soviet-Cuban  behavior  In  Africa 
will  include  many  elements  aimed  at  demon- 
strating that  Washington  knows  what  its 
interests  are  and  how  to  back  them  in  rele- 
vant ways.  In  practice,  this  means  devoting 
significant  resources  to  the  objectives  of  de- 
velopment, greater  stability,  and  an  ex- 
panded capacity  on  the  part  of  Africans  to 
govern  and  administer.  Economilc  assistance, 
manpower  development,  arnu  sales,  and 
military  training  are  important  programs, 
but  they  are  not  enough.  African  policy  mviat 
also  draw  from  the  state  of  the  global  politi- 
cal balance  and  from  VS.  abUity  to  devise 
worldwide  energy  and  minerals  policies. 
Finally,  new  policy  concepts  are  needed  to 
bring  to  bear  In  Africa  the  organizational, 
administrative,  axid  entrepreneurial  talents 
and  experience — In  American  unions,  com- 
panies, parties,  universities,  and  interest 
groups — that  make  a  plural  and  self-reliant 
society  possible. 

SOVTHKBN     AraiCAIf     CHOICES 

For  the  flrst  time  since  the  Portuguese 
revolution  of  1974,  the  shape  of  things  to 
come  in  southern  Africa  is  at  least  dimly 
discernible.  It  is  a  little  early  to  proclaim 
a  miracle  In  Zimbabwe  (Rhodesia),  but 
British  diplomatic  virtuosity  In  bringing 
about  an  internationally  recognized  govern- 
ment and  an  end  to  the  war  means  a  poten- 
tial start  toward  the  restabllization  of  a 
strlfe-tom  region.  The  victory  by  a  militant 
and  Marxist  guerrilla  leader.  Robert  Mugabe, 
has  led  some  to  question  whether  this  was 
quite  the  outcome  that  Margaret  Thatcher 
had  In  mind  when  she  grasped  the  Rho- 
deslan  nettle  a  year  ago.  No  one  yet  knows 
whether  Mugabe's  pragmatism  in  the  first 
half  of  1980  can  last,  or  whether  he  can 
Impose  himself  and  hla  views  for  the  long 
puU. 

But  there  Is  a  larger  significance  to  the 


Zimbabwe  traitsltion.  The  end  of  a  costly 
war  has  salvaged  one  of  Africa's  strongest 
economies  and  administrative  structures. 
Western  diplomacy  has  removed  a  contested 
political  vacuum  (which  It  bad,  admittedly, 
helped  to  create)  from  the  map  of  southern 
Africa.  This  reduces  the  possibilities  for 
Moscow  to  exploit  an  indeterminate  clvU 
conflict  In  the  name  of  "liberation."  The 
chances  for  a  Cuban-South  African  clash, 
Angolan  style,  have  receded.  The  emerging 
leadership  Is  neither  pro-Soviet  In  inclina- 
tion nor  Independent  upon  the  Soviet-Cuban 
axis  in  its  external  ties.  Moscow  and  Ha- 
vana will  have  less  acceaa  to  Zimbabwe  and 
Its  immediate  neighbors  than  seemed  pos- 
sible a  few  months  ago.  Although  guns  and 
guerrillas  played  an  important  part  in  the 
conflict  and  were  never  absent  from  the 
minds  of  voters,  the  ultimate  test  of  politi- 
cal legitimacy  was  a  Western-sfKinsored  and 
monitored  election.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  end  of  the  Zimbabwe  conflict  Is  only 
the  beginning  of  a  new  set  of  challenges  for 
Western  policy  in  southern  Africa.  In 
Namibia  (South-West  Africa),  the  low-level 
guerrilla  conflict  continues  while  the  parties 
maneuver  over  two  distinct  political  tracks — 
the  internal  track  sponsored  by  South  Africa 
on  its  own  and  an  international  track  lead- 
ing to  recognized  Independence  and  spon- 
sored by  the  UN,  the  frontline  states,  and 
the  Western  powers.  Only  the  second  track 
can  end  the  war  and  the  juridical  conflict 
over  the  territory's  status,  and  Washington 
should  continue  to  press  this  approach.  But 
it  will  fail  unless  or  until  Pretoria  gains 
confldence  that  it  can  live  with  the  out- 
come of  a  transition  that  It  does  not  control 
unilaterally.  Neither  Pretoria  nor  the 
SWAPO  guerrilla  movement  have  much  con- 
fidence In  the  concept  of  "free  and  fair" 
elections,  and  neither  yet  believes  that  It 
must  make  basic  compromises.  The  task  calls 
for  Western  finesse  and  credibility  of  a  high 
order 

Southern  Africa  is  a  region  of  great  poten- 
tial, but  the  Western  nations  must  remain 
engaged  there  during  ]}erlods  of  strife  and 
gloom  If  that  potential  Is  to  be  realized.  We 
win  hear  a  babble  of  voices  adding  up  to  a 
dissonant  chorus,  especially  from  within 
South  Africa  because  that  society  Is  both 
more  fragmented  and  more  open  than  most 
African  countries.  Americans  must  learn  to 
tolerate  the  babble,  resisting  the  specious 
argument  that  a  choice  must  be  made  be- 
tween black  and  white  or  between  Interests 
and  principles.  In  reality,  American  Interests 
and  principles  cut  across  the  shifting  line 
between  black  and  white-ruled  Africa.  Where 
It  Is  possible  to  build  or  strengthen  linkages 
between  the  peoples  of  South  Africa  and  be- 
tween South  Africa  and  Its  neighbors,  on 
conditions  acceptable  to  the  local  parties, 
this  should  be  done.  It  will  be  tragic  If 
Washington  follows  the  polarizing  Instincts 
of  some  AID  officials  and  their  academic  con- 
ferees by  seeking  to  "de-link"  the  region's 
economies  along  racial  lines.  These  links  rep- 
resent more  than  the  reality  of  South  Africa 
predominance  and  white  domination :  they 
also  represent  a  basis  for  development  and. 
potentially,  for  accommodation.  The  front- 
line states  themselves  are  showing  greater 
pragmatism  In  this  regard  than  more  distant 
Africans  and  Westerners 

In  order  to  capitalize  on  Moscow's  current 
Isolation  and  irrelevance  In  southern  Africa. 
Washington  and  Its  allies  should  be  concen- 
trating their  capital  talents,  and  aid  on  the 
region  as  a  whole,  't  would  be  foolhardy  If 
American  policymakers  operated  In  the  front- 
line states  as  though  they  consisted  of  easily 
distinguished  hostlles  cmd  frlendlles,  using 
Marxist  rhetoric  as  the  litmus  test.  As  Mo- 
zambique's policies  make  clear,  there  Is  an 
avid  Interest  In  Western  ties  and  a  highly 
developed  survival  instinct  in  the  area.  Let  us 
build  on  It. 

In  South  Africa,  the  continent's  most  dy- 
namic capitalist  economy  is  demonstrating 


the  ability  to  generate  resources  for  both  In- 
ternal growth  and  change  toward  a  more 
equitable  social  order.  For  the  flrst  time  In  a 
generation,  the  obscure  politics  of  Afrikaner- 
dom  are  showing  clear  signs  of  a  noteworthy 
flexibility.  The  Botha  government  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  a  moderate  reformist  process 
whose  ultimate  end  remains  utterly  unclear. 
Black  politics  Is  Increasingly  fragmented  on 
tactical  and  leadership  issues,  but  increas- 
ingly united  In  the  confldence  that  change  Is 
coming  through  whatever  combination  of 
violent  and  nonviolent  strategies  is  available. 
White  politics  are  becoming  less  trlbca  and 
Ideological,  and  more  rational.  The  current 
fluidity  does  not  make  meaningful  change 
certain,  but  it  does  make  It  possible.  For  the 
time  being  the  Botha  leadership  has  wide 
support  among  white  voters,  but  the  Afrikan- 
er political  establishment  remains  divided 
about  the  possibility  of  controlled  change. 

It  Is  the  Western  task  to  encourage  pur- 
poseful, evolutionary  change  toward  a  non- 
racial  society  In  ways  that  work,  without  pre- 
judging basic  questions  about  the  "ultimate" 
blueprint  that  ought  to  be  resolved  by  South 
Africans  Common  sense  and  fundamental 
American  principles  are  the  proper  guide.  If 
U.S.  history  has  meaning  for  Africa.  It  Is  that 
a  multiracial  society  with  guarantees  of  Indi- 
vidual and  minority  rights  Is  possible  and  can 
work.  As  a  democracy,  the  United  States  can- 
not endorse  situations  or  constitutions  that 
are  racist  In  purpose  of  effect;  nor  can  we  en- 
dorse the  abuse  of  Western  norms  by  people 
dedicated  to  violence  and  uninterested  in  an 
open  system.  Our  role,  therefore.  Is  to  support 
and  recognize  progress  that  occurs  and  main- 
tain the  pressure  for  continued  movement — 
not  to  expect  Instant  miracles  or  bless  as  suf- 
ficient half-way  measures. 

Western  policy  will  require  a  careful  sophis- 
tication that  Is  unlike  anything  so  far  wit- 
nessed in  Washington.  Pressure  Is  necessary, 
yet  the  sources  of  effective  and  productive 
pressure  are  severely  limited  and  they  should 
not  be  wasted  In  largely  symbolic  gestures. 
Good  timing  and  an  appreciation  of  Internal 
South  African  dynamics  are  essential,  yet  the 
outside  world  and  domestic  American  society 
have  clocks  of  their  own.  It  Is  necessary  to 
permit  South  Africans  themselves  to  build 
their  future,  yet  an  absence  of  movement 
will  guarantee  that  the  Issues  become  further 
Internationalized.  Despite  these  difficulties, 
the  United  States  will  find  It  even  harder  to 
walk  away  from  the  problem  because  South 
Africa  Is  by  Its  nature  a  part  of  the  West.  We 
see  too  much  of  ourselves  and  project  too 
much  of  our  domestic  agendas  there.  The 
United  States  Is  the  only  major  power  that 
can  be  open  and  credible  to  all  parties,  and 
this  In  Itself  suggests  an  American  role.  In 
the  final  analysis.  It  matters  very  much  how 
change  occurs  and  who  participates  In  it. 
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U.S.    IMMIGRATION    POUCIES 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
numerous  occasions,  as  my  colleagues 
will  recaU,  I  have  stood  on  this  floor  to 
discuss  issues  relating  to  the  immigration 
policies  of  the  United  States.  A  news 
story  just  off  the  Associated  Press  news- 
wire  has  caught  my  attention  today.  I 
should  like  to  bring  it  to  the  attenticm  of 
this  body. 

Richard  Schweiker,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  our  for- 
mer colleague  in  the  Senate,  has  just  in- 
stituted and  completed  a  survey  on  the 
issuance  of  social  security  cards  in  this 
country.  One  item  that  has  resulted  from 
that  survey  that  is  of  Interest  is 
that  Secretary  Schweiker's  investigators 
found  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  social 
security  cards  issued  in  New  York  City 
and  Washington  In  the  first  9  months  of 


1980  went  to  aliens,  20  percent  of  whom 
were  in  this  country  illegally  or  without 
work  permits. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  that  does 
suggest  the  deplorable  state  of  the  immi- 
gration policies  of  this  country  and  the 
implementation  of  those  policies.  I  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  few  days  ago.  I,  along  with  some  nine 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  introduced 
legislation  dealing  with  some  of  those 
problems  and  I  commend  that  legislation 
to  their  attention. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Mr. 
Schweiker,  for  immediately  issuing  or- 
ders to  tighten  up  the  issuance  of  social 
security  cards  and  working  with  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  in 
developing  better  procedures  so  that  we 
can  have  some  kind  of  order,  some  kind 
of  ccKitrol  over  the  social  security  cards 
that  are  issued  and  to  whom  they  are 
issued  and  can  help  straighten  out  the 
immigration  problems  that  we  have  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  news  release  from  the 
Associated  Press  by  Mr.  Christopher 
Connell  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Social  SBCTr«rrT  Cards 
(By  Christopher  Connell) 

Washingtok. — Richard  S.  Schweiker,  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  or- 
dered tighter  controls  Thursday  on  the  mil- 
lions of  social  security  cards  Issued  each  year. 

He  said  social  security  numbers  are  becom- 
ing "a  de  facto  universal  indentlfier"  and 
must  be  protected  against  fraud  and  misuse 
by  illegal  aliens  and  others. 

Consequently,  Schweiker  said,  blank  social 
security  cards  virill  be  removed  from  the 
agency's  1.300  field  offices  and  a  centralized 
ca.'d  issuance  system  set  up  in  Its  place. 

The  Social  Security  Administration,  part 
of  Schweiker's  department,  issues  seven  mil- 
lion new  numbers  and  more  than  four  mil- 
lion replacement  cards  each   year. 

Schweiker  said  the  agency  will  work  with 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
on  "improved  procedures  to  verify  the  au- 
thenticity of  INS  documents"  that  aliens  use 
to  get  social  security  cards. 

His  actions  followed  a  report  from  his  in- 
spector general  that  said  the  social  security 
agency  was  doing  a  poor  job  keeping  the 
cards  out  of  the  hands  of  Illegal  aliens  and 
others  not  entitled  to  them. 

Schweiker's  Investigators  found  that  nearly 
half  the  social  security  cards  issued  In  New 
Tork  City  and  Washington  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  1980  went  to  aliens.  20  percent  of 
whom  were  in  the  country  lUegally  or  with- 
out work  permits. 

The  auditors  criticized  social  security's 
practice  since  1974  of  issuing  "non-work" 
cards  and  numbers  to  aliens  who  need  them 
for  bank  accounts,  driver's  licenses  or  other 
purposes,  but  who  are  not  authorized  to  work 
here.  Schweiker  ordered  a  review  of  that 
policy. 


FORMER   SENATOR   SAM   J.    ERVIN 

JR..  WRITES  ON  FORCED  BUSING 

FOR  RACIAL  BALANCE  PURPOSES 

Mr.  THURMOND.   Mr.  President,  as 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 

are  aware.  I  have  always  opposed  the 

forced  busing  of  schoolchildren  for  racial 

balance  and  have  fought  time  and  again 


within  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
here  in  the  Senate,  to  stop  this  wrong- 
headed,  wasteful,  and  destructive  prac- 
tice. 

For  many  years,  one  of  the  principal 
national  leaders  in  the  fight  to  halt  man- 
datory busing  was  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  of 
Morganton.  N.C..  my  friend  and  distin- 
guished former  colleague  in  this  body. 
Senator  Ervin  retired  In  1975  after  serv- 
ing his  Nation  well  for  2  years  in  the 
House.  6  years  on  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  as  an  associate  justice, 
and  20  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Al- 
though Sam  Ervln  relinquished  his 
leadership  in  public  life,  he  has  remained 
active  as  a  private  citizen — studying, 
writing,  and  lecturing  on  a  number  of 
national  issues  of  constitutional  dimen- 
sion. I  am  proud  to  say  that  Sam  Ervln 
was,  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  Is  today  as 
a  private  citizen,  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Like 
myself,  Senator  Ervln  believes  that  the 
Constitution  is  an  enduring  document  of 
clearly  defined  principles  that.  If  this 
Nation  Is  to  remain  a  nation  ruled  by  law 
and  not  by  human  whims,  must  be 
strictly  construed  and  faithfully  applied 
by  the  judiciary. 

Senator  Ervln  has  recently  completed 
an  excellent,  comprehensive  article  on 
the  subject  of  forced  busing.  In  his  arti- 
cle. Senator  Ervln  examines  that  court- 
ordered  remedy  as  it  should  be  viewed 
under  a  careful,  proper  analysis  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  His  conclusion,  with  which  I 
wholeheartedly  agree,  is  that  mandatory 
busing  solely  for  Integration  purposes 
not  only  is  not  required  by  the  14th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  but  su;tually  con- 
travenes the  plain  language  and  express 
purpose  of  both  these  statements  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
distinguished  statesman  from  North 
Carolina  also  points  out  that  the  14th 
amendment,  as  correctly  applied  In  the 
1954  Brown  against  Topeka  Board  of 
Education  case,  prohibits  any  State  ac- 
tion that  would,  on  account  of  race,  bar 
a  child  from  attending  the  nearest 
neighborhood  school. 

Mr.  President,  this  scholarly  treatise 
by  Senator  Ervln  Is  one  of  the  best  state- 
ments I  have  been  privileged  to  review 
on  the  subject  of  tyrannical,  judicial  ac- 
tivism, which  has  led  to  misinterpreta- 
tions of  the  14th  amendment  and  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  In  case  after  base, 
the  Federal  courts  have  been  Ignoring 
the  plain  language  of  the  law.  Instead, 
reformist  judges  have  substituted  their 
own  egalitarian  notions,  so  as  to  man- 
date pupil  and  teacher  assignment  reme- 
dies that  are  contrary  to  a  proper  read- 
ing of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  while  Senator  Ervln's 
article  Is  lengthy,  I  believe  It  Is  well 
worth  reading  by  all  Senators,  staff 
members,  and  others  who  are  concerned 
with  constitutional  law  issues.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  Congress  will  glean  from  writ- 
ings, such  as  this  outstanding  piece  by 
Senator  Ervln,  both  the  wisdom  and  the 
will  to  halt  the  deleterious  practice  of 
forced  busing  for  racial  balance,  while 
insuring  equal  educational  opportimity 
for  all  Americans. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rccoko  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Exclusion  From  Neichborhooo  Schools  or 

Chilorkn   and  Tbur   Forced   Bubxnc   for 

Integration  :    Unconbtmutional    Fzooal 

Ttrannixs 

The  exclusion  from  their  neighborhood 
schools  and  the  forced  busing  of  acbool 
chUdren  for  Integration  purposes  is  a  fool- 
ish, wasteful,  and  useless  tyranny,  which 
Is  outlawed  by  the  very  provision  of  the 
Constitution  invoked  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  justify  it.  namely,  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment.i 

If  T  ASmtNC  CONTTCTIONS  RESPBCTOrC 

the  constitution 

Before  explaining  why  this  Is  so.  I  deem 
It  not  amiss  to  make  certain  observations. 
I  have  lived  about  four  score  and  five  years; 
I  have  spent  a  substantial  part  of  my  energy 
and  time  during  these  years  in  studying  the 
Constitution,  its  history,  and  its  objectives; 
I  have  acquired  by  my  study  abiding  con- 
victions respecting  these  matters:  and  I  note 
that  many  Americans  far  wiser  than  I  have 
entertained  like  convictions. 

The  Constitution  is  our  most  predotu 
heritage  as  Americans.  When  it  Is  inter- 
preted and  applied  aright,  the  Constitution 
protects  all  human  beings  within  our  borders 
from  anarchy  on  the  one  hand  and  tyranny 
on  the  other. 

The  virise  British  statesman.  WUllam  Ewart 
Gladstone,  rightly  described  the  American 
Constitution  as  the  most  wonderful  work 
ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain 
and  purpose  of  man.' 

WHY  THE  CONBll'lU'llON  WAS  WRITTEN 
AND  AOOPTEI 

For  ease  or  expression.  I  use  the  term 
Founding  Fathers  to  designate  those  who 
framed  and  ratlfled  the  Constitution  sub- 
mitted by  the  Convention  of  1787.  and  those 
who  framed  and  ratlfled  the  amendments 
which  have  been  added  to  It. 

The  Founding  Fathers  knew  the  history 
of  the  frustrating  struggle  of  the  people 
against  arbitrary  governmental  power  dur- 
ing countless  generations  for  the  right  to 
self  rule  and  to  be  free  from  tyranny,  and 
understood  the  tragic  lessons  taught  by 
that  history. 

As  a  consequence  they  comprehended 
these  eternal  truths:  First,  that  "whatever 
government  is  not  a  government  of  laws  Is 
a  despotism,  let  it  be  called  what  it  may";  ' 
second,  that  the  "occupants  of  public  office 
love  power  and  are  prone  to  abuse  it";  •  and, 
third,  that  what  autocratic  rulers  of  the  peo- 
ple had  done  in  the  past  was  likely  to  be 
attempted  by  their  new  rulers  in  the  future 
unless  they  were  restrained  by  laws  which 
they  alone  could  neither  alter  nor  nullify.' 
The  Founding  Fathers  desired  above  all 
things  to  secure  to  the  people  in  a  written 
CDnstitutlon  every  right  they  had  wrested 
from  autocratic  rulers  while  they  were 
gtmggling  for  the  right  to  self  rule  and  free- 
dom from  tyranny. 

Their  knowledge  of  history  gave  them  the 
wisdom  to  know  that  this  objective  could  be 
accomplished  only  In  a  government  of  laws. 
I.e..  a  gcrvernment  which  rules  by  certain, 
constant,  and  uniform  laws  rather  than  by 
the  arbitrary,  uncertain,  and  incooataat 
wills  of  Impatient  men  who  happen  to  oc- 
cupy for  a  fleeting  moment  of  time  legisla- 
tive, executive,  or  Judicial  offices. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Founding  Fathers 
framed  and  ratified  the  Constitution,  which 
they  intended  to  last  for  the  ages,  to  con- 
stitute a  law  for  both  rulers  and  people  in 
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pe*oe  Mid  In  w«r.  and  to  co^er  wltb  the 
■bleld  of  Its  prot«ctloin  ftll  claaees  of  men 
witb  imp&rUallty  at  aU  times  and  under  all 
ctrciimatancee.* 

While  they  intended  It  to  endure  for  the 
ages  as  the  nation's  basic  InstrumeDt  of  gov- 
ernment, the  Pounding  Fathers  realized  that 
uaeful  alterations  would  be  suggested  by  ex- 
perience.^ 

CXnsequently,  they  made  provision  for  Ita 
amendment  In  one  way  and  one  way  only, 
i.e.,  by  combined  action  of  Cocgreee  and  the 
states  as  set  forth  In  Article  V.  By  so  doing, 
they  ordained  that  "nothing  new  can  be  put 
into  the  Constitution  except  through  the 
amendatory  proceas"  and  "nothing  old  can 
be  taken  out  without  the  same  process";  • 
and  thereby  forbade  Supreme  Court  Justices 
to  actempit  to  revise  the  Constitution  while 
professing  to  Interpret  it.* 

TKS  CONSTTTDTIONAI.  SXPAkATION  OF  POWXSS 

In  framing  and  ratifying  the  Constitution, 
the  Founding  Others  recognized  and  applied 
an  everlasting  truth  embodied  by  the  British 
philosopher.  Thomas  Hobbes  In  this  phrase: 
"Freedom  is  poUUcai  power  divided  into 
SDiall  fragments." 

They  divided  governmental  powers  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  the  states 
by  delegating  to  the  former  the  govern- 
mentaj  powers  necessary  to  enable  it  to  op- 
erate as  a  national  government  for  all  the 
states,  and  by  reserving  to  the  states  all 
other  governmental  powers.^" 

They  divided  among  the  CXtngress.  the 
President,  and  the  Peder«l  judiciary  the 
poiwers  given  to  the  federal  government  by 
giving  to  Congress  the  porwer  to  make  fed- 
eral laws.  Imposing  on  the  President  the  duty 
to  enforce  federal  laws,  and  assigning  to  the 
federal  Judiciary  the  power  to  interpret  fed- 
eral laws  for  all  purposes  and  state  laws  for 
the  limited  purpose  of  determining  their  con- 
stitutional validity." 

In  making  this  division  of  powers,  the 
Founding  Fathers  vested  In  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  head  of  the  federal  Judiciary 
the  awesome  authority  to  determine  with 
finality  whether  governmental  action,  federal 
or  state,  harmonizes  with  the  Constitution  as 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  mandated 
that  all  federal  and  state  officers,  including 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  should  be  bound  by 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  Constltu- 
Uon." 

THX  DUTT  or  STTPaXME  COUBT  XOSTICXS 

No  question  Is  more  crucial  to  America 
than  this:  What  obligation  does  the  Consti- 
tution Impose  on  Supreme  Court  Justices? 

America's  greatest  Jurist  of  all  time.  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall  answered  this  question 
with  candor,  clarity,  and  finality  by  his 
opinion  In  Marbury  v.  Madison  and  Olbbons 
V.  Ogden.  In  these  Indisputably  sound  deci- 
sions. Chief  Justice  Marshall  declared : 

1.  That  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
are  fundamental,  and  are  designed  to  be  per- 
manent. 

2.  That  the  words  of  the  Constitution  must 
be  understood  to  mean  what  they  say. 

3.  That  the  Constitution  constitutes  an 
absolute  rai»  for  the  government  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  in  their  official  action. 

4.  That  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  Jxistlce  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution "is  worse  than  solemn  mockery"  If  he 
does  not  "discharge  bis  duties  agreeably  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

In  elaborating  his  second  declaration.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  said : 

"As  men  whose  Intentions  require  no  con- 
cealment generally  employ  the  words  which 
most  directly  and  aptly  express  the  Ideas  they 
Intend  to  convey,  the  enlightened  patriots 
who  framed  our  Constitution,  and  the  people 
who  adopted  It.  must  be  understood  to  have 
used  words  in  the  natural  sense,  and  have  in- 
tended what  they  have  said."" 

This  being  true.  Supreme  Court  Justices 
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are  forbidden  to  commit  verblclde  on  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  while  they  are  pre- 
tending to  Interpret  them.  I  am  Indebted  to 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  for  the  expressive 
term  verblclde.  He  declared  in  his  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table: 

"Life  and  language  are  alike  sacred.  Homi- 
cide and  verblclde — that  is,  violent  treatment 
of  the  word  with  fatal  results  to  Its  legitimate 
meaning  which  is  its  life — are  alike  for- 
bidden."'* 

The  Founding  Fathers  undertook  to  im- 
munize Supreme  Court  Justices  against 
temptation  to  violate  their  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions to  support  the  Constitution  by  making 
them  Independent  of  everything  except  the 
Constitution  Itself.  To  this  end.  they  stipu- 
lated in  Article  m  that  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices "shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour  •  •  •  and  receive  for  their  serv- 
ices a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  di- 
minished during  their  continuance  in  office." 

In  commenting  upon  the  awesome  power 
vested  by  the  Constitution  In  Supreme  Court 
Justices.  Justice  (afterwards  Chief  Justice) 
Stone  made  this  cogent  comment:  "While 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  power  by  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  gov- 
ernment is  subject  to  Judicial  restraint,  the 
only  check  on  our  own  exercise  of  power  is 
our  own  sense  of  self-restraint."  >• 

Many  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Daniel  Webster,  one  of  the  wisest  of 
statesmen,  made  a  caustic  and  correct  com- 
ment upon  public  officials  who  undertake  to 
substitute  their  personal  notions  for  rules  of 
law.  He  said : 

"Oood  Intentions  will  always  be  pleaded 
for  every  assumption  of  authority.  It  is 
hardly  too  strong  to  say  that  the  Constitution 
was  made  to  guard  the  people  against  the 
dangers  of  good  intentions.  There  are  men  In 
all  ages  who  mean  to  govern  well,  but  they 
mean  to  govern.  They  promise  to  be  good 
masters,  but  they  mean  to  be  masters."  " 

By  this  comment,  Webster  portrayed  the 
Judicial  activist  with  accuracy.  A  Judicial  ac- 
tivist Is  a  Judge  who  Interprets  the  Constitu- 
tion to  mean  what  It  would  have  said  If  he  In- 
stead of  the  Pounding  Fathers  had  written  It. 

The  Constitution  does  not  suffice,  however, 
to  check  the  unconstitutional  exercise  of 
power  by  Supreme  Court  Justices  who  are 
Judicial  activists  because  they  are  either  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  subject  themselves  to 
the  requisite  self-restraint.  As  a  consequence, 
they  substitute  their  personal  notions  for 
constitutional  precepts  while  pretending  to 
interpret  that  Instrument. 

JTTDICIAI.  ACTIVISM  IS  DEST«tJCTIVE  OF 

coNsnTtrriONAL  coveknment 

Many  distinguished  Americans,  who  un- 
derstood and  revered  the  Constitution,  have 
rightly  declared  that  Judicial  activism  Is  de- 
structive of  the  Constitution  because  It  tends 
to  substitute  government  by  the  personal  no- 
Ions  of  Judges  for  the  government  of  laws 
that  Instrument  was  ordained  to  establish.  I 
quote  three  of  the  most  famous  of  them. 

George  Washington,  who  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  before  becoming  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  our  country  under  it.  made  this  asser- 
tion in  bis  Farewell  Address: 

"If  In  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  In  any  particular  wrong,  let 
It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way 
the  Constitution  designates.  But  let  there  be 
no  change  by  usurpation:  for  though  this.  In 
one  Instance,  may  be  the  Instrument  of  good, 
it  Is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free 
governments  are  destroyed.  The  precedent 
must  always  over-balance  in  permanent  evil 
any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the 
use  can  at  any  time  yield." 

Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley.  author  of  Con- 
stitutional Limitations,  declared : 

"1.  The  meaning  of  the  constitution  Is 
fixed  when  It  Is  adopted,  and  it  Is  not  differ- 
ent at  any  subsequent  time  when  a  court  has 
occasion  to  pass  upon  it. 


"a.  A  court  •  •  •  which  should  allow  a 
change  in  public  sentiment  to  Influence  It 
in  giving  to  a  written  constitution  a  con- 
struction not  warranted  by  the  intention  of 
its  founders  would  be  Justly  chargeable  with 
reckless  disregard  of  official  oath  and  public 
duty:  and  if  its  course  could  become  a  prece- 
dent, these  Instruments  would  be  of  little 
avail.  •  •  •  What  a  court  is  to  do,  therefore. 
Is  to  declare  the  law  as  written,  leaving  It  to 
the  people  themselves  to  make  such  changes 
as  new  circumstances  may  require."  " 

Benjamin  N.  Cardozo.  Chief  Judge  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  and  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  stated  Ih 
his  enlightening  treatise  The  Nature  of  the 
Judicial  Process  that  "Judges  are  not  com- 
missioned to  make  and  unmake  rules  at 
pleasure  in  accordance  with  changing  views 
of  expediency  or  wisdom"  and  that  "it  would 
put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  law"  if  Judges 
adopted  the  practice  of  substituting  their 
personal  notions  of  Justice  for  rules  estab- 
lished by  a  government  of  laws." 

NO   JUDICIAI.  DECISION   MERITS  RESPECT  IT  IT  IS 
REPUGNANT   TO    THE    CONSTlTtmON 

Some  Of  those  who  condone  Judicial  ac- 
tivism and  verblclde  assert  that  all  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  ought  to  be  deemed 
sacrosanct,  and  that  patriotism  commands 
all  citizens  to  refrain  from  criticizing  them 
because  criticism  diminishes  the  respect  of 
the  people  for  the  Court. 

This  assertion  is  intellectual  rubbish.  No 
Judicial  decision  merits  respect  unless  it  is 
respectable,  and  no  Judicial  decision  is  re- 
spectable if  It  flouts  the  Constitution  which 
the  Judges  participating  In  it  are  bound  by 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support. 

As  Justice  Frankfurter  has  so  well  de- 
clared, "Judges  as  persons  or  courts  as  Insti- 
tutions are  entitled  to  no  greater  Immunity 
from  criticism  than  other  persons  or  institu- 
tions •  •  •  Judges  must  be  kept  mindful  of 
their  limitations  and  of  their  ultimate  pub- 
lic responsibility  by  a  vigorous  stream  of 
criticism  expressed  with  candor  however 
blunt."  » 

Chief  Justice  Stone  concurred  with  Justice 
Frankfurter's  views  by  stating  that  "where 
the  courts  deal,  as  ours  do,  with  great  public 
questions,  the  only  protection  against  unwise 
decisions,  and  even  Judicial  usurpation,  is 
careful  scrutiny  of  their  action,  and  fearless 
comment  upon  it."  *> 

The  most  vigorous  denunciation  of  Judicial 
activism  and  verblplde  by  Supreme  Court 
Justices  is  to  be  found  In  opinions  of  their 
Brethren.  F\>r  example.  Justice  Jackson  had 
this  to  say  In  his  concurring  opinion  In 
Brown  V.  Allen.  344  U.S.  443,  535: 

"Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  belief  is  widely 
held  by  the  practicing  profession  that  this 
Court  no  longer  respects  Impersonal  rules  of 
law  but  is  guided  in  these  matters  by  per- 
sonal Impressions  which  from  time  to  time 
may  be  shared  by  a  majority  of  the  Justices. 
Whatever  has  been  Intended,  this  Court  also 
has  generated  an  impression  in  much  of  the 
Judiciary  that  regard  for  precedents  and  au- 
thorities is  obsolete,  that  words  no  longer 
mean  what  they  have  always  meant  to  the 
profession,  that  the  law  knows  no  fixed 
principles." 

Justice  Jackson  added  this  scathing  ob- 
servation to  his  concurring  opinion:  "But  I 
know  of  no  way  that  we  can  have  equal 
Justice  under  law  except  we  have  some  law." 
(344  US.  at  page  546) 

Since  Justice  Jackson  wrote  his  concur- 
ring opinion  In  1952.  the  Supreme  Court  has 
vastly  stepped  up  Its  Judicial  activism  and 
verblclde.  By  so  doing.  It  has  made  plain  a 
truth  which  James  Madison  expressed  as  a 
belief  to  the  Virginia  Convention  on  June  16. 
1786.  At  that  time  Madison  said: 

"Since  the  general  civilization  of  mankind. 
I  believe  that  there  are  more  instances  of 
the  abridgement  of  the  freedom  of  the  people 
by  gradual  and  silent  encroachments  of 
those  In  power  than  by  violent  and  sudden 
usurpations." 
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By  constantly  Increasing  Judicial  activism 
and  verblclde.  Supreme  Court  Justices  have 
expanded  for  practical  purposes  the  powers 
of  the  federal  government  In  general  and 
their  own  powers  In  particular  far  beyond 
the  bounds  to  such  powers  set  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  have  converted  the  Supreme 
Court  Itself  In  large  measure  from  a  Judicial 
tribunal  in  a  government  of  laws  Into  a 
Judicial  oligarchy  whose  decisions  are  con- 
trolled by  the  personal  notions  of  its 
memhers. 

As  a  consequence,  the  states  have  been 
largely  reduced  to  meaningless  zeros  on  the 
nations'  map  and  virtually  all  the  public 
activities  of  the  people  and  many  of  their 
private  activities,  private  preferences,  and 
private  thoughts  have  been  directly  or  in- 
directly subjected  to  federal  regulation. 

Time  and  space  preclude  a  statement  of 
the  Impact  of  all  their  Judicial  activism  and 
verblclde  on  constitutional  government  in 
America  and  the  freedom  of  Americans.  I 
shall,  therefore,  confine  what  I  have  to  say 
on  the  subject  to  the  decrees  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  sanction  the  exclusion  from 
neighborhood  schools  and  forced  busing  of 
school  children  for  Integration  purposes.  The 
Supreme  Court  asserts  that  these  decrees  are 
Justified  by  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  words  and 
objective  of  this  clause  contradict  this  claim. 

By  practicing  Judicial  activism  and  ver- 
blclde on  this  constitutional  provision,  the 
Supreme  Court  distorts  it  into  conferring 
upon  itself.  Inferior  federal  courts,  and  un- 
elected  federal  bureaucrats  the  arbitrary 
power  to  deny  school  children  of  all  races 
the  right  to  attend  schools  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods and  to  order  them  to  be  bused  to  dis- 
tant schools  elsewhere  to  mix  them  in  racial 
proportions  pleasing  to  Judges  and  bureau- 
crats, and  thus  makes  Innocent  school  chil- 
dren of  all  races  the  helpless  and  hapless 
pawns  of  Judicial  and  bureaucratic  tyranny. 

The  stark  nature  of  this  tyranny  was  re- 
vealed to  a  limited  degree  by  news  Items  of 
recent  days  emanating  In  Louisiana.  Accord- 
ing to  these  news  Items,  a  federal  Judge  sit- 
ting in  that  state  threatened  to  adjudge 
three  white  teenaged  high  school  girls  guilty 
of  contempt  of  his  court  and  to  punish  them 
accordingly. 

Their  offense  viras  that  they  had  continued 
to  seek  their  education  at  their  familiar 
neighborhood  school  Instead  of  Journeying 
by  bus  to  an  unfamiliar  distant  school  else- 
where. In  so  doing  they  had  allegedly  dis- 
obeyed an  order  Issued  by  the  federal  district 
Judge  commanding  the  state  school  board  to 
deny  them  admittance  to  their  neighborhood 
school  and  to  bus  them  to  the  distant  school 
elsewhere  for  Integration  purposes. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  all  Judges  of  Inferior 
federal  courts  are  servants  of  the  federal  Ju- 
dicial hierarchy  headed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  federal  district  Judge  sitting  In 
Louisiana  undoubtedly  acted  under  the  con- 
viction that  his  action  was  required  by  the 
forced  busing  decrees  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices. 

THE  TRUE  MEANING  AND  OBJECTIVE  OF  THE 
EQUAL  PROTECTION  CLAUSE 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  became  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  on  July  21.  1868. 
When  It  Is  Interpreted  and  applied  right. 
Its  equal  protection  clause  Is  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  salutary  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  clause  extends  Its  protection  to  all 
persons  of  all  races,  colors,  or  classes  who 
are  similarly  situated  within  the  boundaries 
of  any  state.  Its  objective  is  to  secure  equal- 
ity to  such  persons  under  the  law  of  the 
8tate.==  The  clause  specifies  that  no  state 
"shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.-"" 

By  this  phrase,  the  equal  protection  clause 
requires  the  laws  of  the  state  to  treat  all 
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persons  within  Its  jurisdiction  alike  under 
like  circumstances,  both  In  the  rights  con- 
ferred and  the  responsibilities  imposed.** 

The  clause  applies  only  to  states  and  to 
statti  officials  acting  under  state  law.  Further 
than  that,  the  clause  does  not  go.  It  does 
not  apply  In  any  way  to  private  Individuals, 
or  confer  upon  the  federal  government  any 
power  to  control  their  conduct.^* 

Since  all  federal  officers.  Including  Su- 
preme Court  Justices,  are  bound  by  oath  or 
affirmation  to  support  the  Constitution,  no 
court,  department,  or  agency  of  the  federal 
government  has  any  power  to  require  a  state 
or  any  state  officer  acting  In  Its  behalf  to 
violate  the  equal  protection  clause.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  expressly  ruled  that  Con- 
gress cannot  do  so.^ 

THE  BROWN  CASE 

During  the  86  years  following  the  ratiflca- 
tlon  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  presi- 
dents, governors  of  states.  Congress,  state 
legislatures,  and  federal  and  state  courts  In- 
terpreted the  equal  protection  clause  to  per- 
mit a  state  to  segregate  by  law  persons 
within  its  jurisdiction  on  the  basis  of  race 
as  long  as  the  facilities  which  served  them 
were  equal. 

The  Interpretation  was  knows  as  "the  sep- 
arate but  equal  doctrine."  This  doctrine  did 
not  originate  in  any  Southern  state.  It  had 
Its  genesis  In  Massachusetts.  In  1849,  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts 
created  and  applied  It  In  Roberti  v.  City  of 
Boston,  59  Mass.  (5  Cush.)  198,  when  it  re- 
jected the  plea  of  Senator  Charles  Sumner 
that  the  City  of  Boston  be  compelled  to  ad- 
mit black  children  to  a  racially  segregated 
school  for  whites. 

By  a  7  to  1  vote,  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
plied "the  separate  but  equal  doctrine"  to 
the  segregation  of  passengers  on  the  basis 
of  race  in  transportation  in  1896  in  Plessy  v. 
Ferguson.  163  U.S.  537;  and  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  the  Supreme  Court  applied  "the 
separate  but  equal  doctrine"  to  the  segre- 
gation of  children  in  public  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race  In  1927  In  Gong  Lum  v.  Rice. 
275  US  78. 

Justice  Brown  of  Michigan  wrote  the  opin- 
ion in  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  for  a  court  com- 
posed of  himself  and  Chief  Justice  Puller 
of  Illinois,  and  Justices  Field  of  California, 
Hartand  of  Kentucky.  Oray  of  Massachu- 
setts. Brewer  of  Kansas.  Shlras  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. White  of  Louisiana,  and  Peckham  of 
New  York.  Harlan  dissented,  and  Brewer  did 
not  participate.  Harlan  based  his  dissent  on 
the  proposition  that  "our  Constitution  is 
color  blind." 

Chief  Justice  Taft  wrote  the  opinion  in 
Gong  Lum  v.  Rice  for  an  unanimous  Su- 
preme Court  composed  of  himself  and  Jus- 
tices Holmes  and  Brandels  of  Massachusetts, 
Van  Devanter  of  Wyoming,  McReynolds  and 
Sanford  of  Tennessee.  Sutherland  of  Utah. 
Butler  of  Minnesota,  and  Stone  of  New  York. 
On  May  17.  1954.  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  unanimous  decision  in 
Brown  V.  Board  of  Edtication  of  Topeka.  347 
U.S.  483,  By  this  ruling  the  Supreme  Court 
adjudged  "that  In  the  field  of  public  edu- 
cation the  doctrine  of  separate  but  equal  has 
no  place."  In  Its  final  analysis,  the  decision 
In  the  Brown  Case  is  based  upon  the  propo- 
sition that  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  forbids  a  state 
to  consider  race  in  assigning  children  in  its 
public  schools,  and  in  consequence  a  state 
violates  the  clause  if  It  excludes  a  child  from 
any  of  Its  schools  because  of  the  child's  race. 
Hence,  the  decision  accepts  as  valid  Justice 
Harlan's  assertion  in  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  that 
"our  Constitution  Is  color  blind." 

At  the  time  the  decision  In  the  Brown  Case 
was  announced  17  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  maintaining  segregated 
schools  for  black  and  white  children. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Brown 
Case  shocked  the  nation.  In  common  with 


multitudes  of  other  Americans.  I  doubted  ita 
validity  and  wisdom.  Such  a  drastic  change 
In  the  interpretation  of  the  equal  protection 
clause.  I  thought,  ought  to  have  been  made 
by  a  constitutional  amendment  and  not  by 
Judicial  fiat. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its 
decision  in  the  Brown  Case.  I  have  spent 
much  energy  and  much  time  studying  the 
origin,  the  history,  the  language,  and  the  ob- 
jective of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

My  study  has  constrained  me  to  accept  as 
valid  these  deliberate  and  definite  conclu- 
sions : 

The  "separate  but  equal  doctrine"  is  con- 
sistent with  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
equal  protection  clause. 

Nevertheless,  the  "separate  but  equal 
doctrine"  is  Inconsistent  with  the  words  and 
manifest  purpose  of  the  equal  protection 
clause. 

The  equal  protection  clause  requires  the 
laws  of  a  state  to  treat  alike  all  persons  in 
like  circumstances  within  Its  borders  both  in 
respect  to  rights  conferred  and  resptonsibtll- 
ties  Imposed. 

The  objective  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  is  to  insure  equality  under  state  law 
of  all  persons  similarly  situated  within  the 
borders  of  the  state. 

A  state  frustrates  the  equal  protection 
clause  and  Its  objectives  if  It  makes  the  legal 
right  or  legal  responsibility  of  persons  with- 
in its  borders  depend  upon  their  race. 

The  Brown  Case  requires  a  state  to  assign 
Its  children  to  Its  public  schools  without 
regard  to  their  race  and  invaUdates  any  state 
law  to  the  contrary. 

Despite  my  original  misgivings  respecting 
It,  the  Brown  Case  constitutes  a  proper  in- 
terpretation of  the  equal  protection  clause. 

The  equal  protection  clause  governs  state 
action  only,  and  does  not  apply  In  any  way 
to  the  conduct,  dealings,  associations,  social 
activities,  or  racial  preferences  of  individuals. 

Finally,  the  equal  protection  clause  con- 
templates that  all  persons  shall  enjoy  equal 
civil  liberties  under  state  law,  but  does  not 
entitle  any  persons  of  any  race  to  any  special 
privileges  or  preferences  superior  to  those 
accorded  to  persons  of  other  races  by  state 
law. 

JUDGE    PARKER'S    EXPLANATION    OT    THX    BROWN 
CASE   AND  THE   EQUAL  PROTECTION   CLAUSE 

When  the  Supreme  Court  made  Its  de- 
cision In  the  Brown  Case.  It  decided  four 
separate  cases  which  it  had  combined  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  and  decision.  After 
Its  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  remanded 
the  four  separate  cases  to  the  courts  In  whldi 
they  had  originated  for  further  ^propiiate 
proceedings. 

One  of  the  four  cases.  Briggs  v.  Elliott.  In- 
volved a  challenge  to  the  constitutionality 
under  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
pubUc  schools  of  Clarendon  County.  South 
Carolina.  This  case  had  originated  in  U>e 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  South  Carolina  and  had  been  de- 
cided in  the  first  instance  by  a  three-Judge 
district  court  composed  of  Circuit  Judge 
Parker,  and  District  Judge  Waring  and 
Tlmmerman.^ 

Circuit  Judge  John  J.  Parker,  who  after- 
wards served  as  Chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit, was  deemed  by  the  bench  and  bar  to  be 
one  of  America's  greatest  Jurists  of  all  times. 

After  the  Briggs  Case  was  remanded  to 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  South  Carolina  by  the 
Supreme  Court  for  further  proceedings. 
Judge  Parker  wrote  what  he  called  a  per 
curiam  opinion  for  the  three  Judge  court, 
which  was  then  composed  of  himself.  Cir- 
cuit Judge  Doble.  and  District  Judge  Tim- 
merman. 

In  this  illuminating  opinion.  Judge  Parker 
explained  the  Brown  Case  and  the  equal 
protection  clause  with  correctness  and  clar- 
ity. In  so  doing,  he  said: 
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"Tbla  Court  In  Its  prior  decisions  In  this 
cas«.  M  F.Supp  529:  103  FSupp.  930,  fol- 
lowed what  Is  conceived  to  be  the  law  as 
laid  down  In  jMrlor  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  163  U.S.  537,  16 
set.  1138.  41  L.Ed.  256:  Gong  turn  v.  Rice. 
278  US.  78,  48  S.Ct.  91.  72  L.Ed.  172,  that 
nothing  In  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids 
segregation  of  the  races  in  the  public  schools 
provided  equal  faclMtles  are  accorded  the 
children  of  all  races.  Our  decision  has  been 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Brovm  v. 
Soord  o/  Sducation  of  Topeka,  349  U.S.  294, 
7S  S.Ct.  753,  757,  which  has  remanded  the 
case  to  us  with  direction  'to  take  such  pro- 
ceedings and  enter  such  orders  and  decrees 
consistent  with  this  opinion  as  are  necessary 
and  proper  to  admit  to  public  schools  on  a 
racially  non-dtscrlmlnatory  basis  with  all 
deliberate  speed  the  parties  to  these  cases.' 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of 
this  court  as  to  the  law  when  the  case  was 
originally  before  us.  it  Is  our  duty  now  to 
accept  the  law  as  declared  by  the  Supreme 
court. 

"(1-4)  Having  said  this.  It  is  Important 
that  we  point  out  exactly  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  and  what  It  has  not  de- 
cided In  this  case.  It  has  not  decided  that  the 
federal  courts  are  to  take  over  or  regulate  the 
public  schools  of  the  states.  It  has  not  de- 
cided that  the  states  must  mix  persons  of 
different  races  In  the  schools  or  must  require 
them  to  attend  schools  or  must  deprive  them 
of  the  right  of  choosing  the  schools  they  at- 
tend. What  It  has  decided,  and  all  that  it 
has  decided.  Is  that  a  state  may  not  deny  to 
any  person  on  account  of  race  the  right  to 
attend  any  school  that  It  maintains.  This, 
under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  state  may^Bt^o  directly  or  Indirectly: 
but  If  the  schools  which  It  maintains  are 
open  to  children  of  all  races,  no  violation 
of  the  Constitution  Is  Involved  even  though 
the  children  of  different  races  voluntarily 
attend  different  schools,  as  they  attend  dif- 
ferent churches.  Nothing  In  the  Constitu- 
tion or  In  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
takes  away  from  the  people  freedom  to 
choose  the  schools  they  attend.  The  Con- 
stitution, in  other  words,  does  not  require 
Integration.  It  merely  forbids  discrimina- 
tion. It  does  not  forbid  such  segregation  as 
occurs  as  the  result  of  voluntary  action.  It 
merely  forbids  the  use  of  governmental  pow- 
er to  enforce  segregation.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  is  a  limitation  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  power  by  the  state  or  state  agencies, 
not  a  limitation  upon  the  freedom  of  In- 
dividuals. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  In  accord  with 
Its  decisions  Is  the  primary  responsibility 
of  scbool  authorities  and  that  the  function 
of  the  courts  is  to  determine  whether  action 
of  the  school  authorities  constitutes  'good 
faith  Implementation  of  the  governing  con- 
stitutional principles'."  " 

Judge  Parker's  sound  explanation  of  the 
Brown  Case  and  the  equal  protection  clause 
was  subsequently  rejected  by  tbe  judicial 
activists  on  tbe  Supreme  Court. 

DB    JtTBI    AND    DE    FACTO    SEGREGATION 

The  Brown  Case  rightly  held  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  no  power  whatever  In 
respect  to  the  assignment  of  students  to  the 
public  schools  of  a  state  unless  the  state 
discriminates  against  a  child  by  denying 
him  admission  to  one  of  Its  schools  solely 
because  of  his  race. 

Subsequent  decisions  correctly  accept  this 
principle  as  valid.  Under  it.  segregation  of 
the  races  In  public  schools  is  either  de  jure 
or  de  facto. 

De  jure  segregation,  which  Is  subject  to 
federal  authority,  is  an  existing  condition 
of  segregation  In  a  public  school  resulting 
from  intentionally  segregative  action  on  the 
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part  of  tbe  school  board  acting  as  a  state 
agency  and  de  facto  segregation,  which  lies 
outside  the  bounds  of  federal  authority,  is 
an  existing  condition  of  segregation  arising 
out  of  the  custom  of  American  families  of 
different  races  to  establish  their  homes  in 
communities  inhabited  by  other  families  of 
their  re^ectlve  races.* 

THE    COMPtTLSORT    INTECRATIONISTS    ANB   THE 
OCK-HARD    SEGREGATIONISTS 

It  Is  necessary  to  describe  the  political 
climate  which  prevailed  in  the  United  States 
during  the  years  of  the  civil  rights  revolu- 
tion. As  I  stated  on  occasions  during  that 
time,  tbe  constant  preoccupation  and  agita- 
tion respecting  race  impaired  our  national 
sanity. 

The  spirit  of  moderation,  tolerance,  and 
mutual  understanding  ordinarily  character- 
istic of  Americans  of  all  races  emd  all  walks 
of  life  was  largely  lacking.  People  of  diverse 
views  respecting  racial  matters  engaged  in 
furious.  Intolerant,  and  uncompromising  con- 
troversies concerning  them.  These  contro- 
versies erupted  in  political  and  legal  battles. 
and  sometimes  in  physical  encounters. 

For  ease  of  expression,  I  call  the  extrem- 
ists among  one  group  compulsory  integra- 
tionlsts,  and  those  among  the  other  die-hard 
segregationists.  I  was  not  happy  with  either 
the  compulsory  integrationists  or  the  die- 
hard segregationists,  and  they  were  not  hap- 
py with  me.  Some  of  the  compulsory  inte- 
grationists applied  to  me  their  most  appro- 
brlous  epithet  "racist",  and  some  of  the  die- 
hard segregationists  called  me  a  "flaming 
liberal." 

Despite  chelr  violent  disagreements  in  gen- 
eral, both  the  compulsory  integrationists  and 
the  die-hard  segregationists  spurned  by  abid- 
ing conviction  that  the  Constitution  com- 
mands that  men  of  all  races  shall  enjoy 
equality  under  the  law  and  forbids  the  grant 
of  special  legal  rights  and  special  legal  privi- 
leges to  men  of  one  race  denied  to  men  of 
other  races. 

The  thinking  of  the  compulsory  Integra- 
tionists on  this  score  was  twisted  awry.  They 
had  convinced  themselves  that  members  of 
the  minority  race  were  entitled  to  legal  rights 
superior  to  those  of  members  of  the  matorlty 
race,  and  their  goal  was  to  Induce,  if  not  to 
coerce.  Congress  and  the  federal  judiciary 
and  agencies  to  grant  members  of  minority 
races  such  superior  legal  rights. 

The  die-hard  segregationists  were  equally 
wrong.  They  were  convinced  that  the  legal 
status  of  members  of  the  minority  race 
ought  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  members  of 
the  majority  race,  and  they  acted  accord- 
ingly. 

The  compulsory  integrationists  claimed 
that  they  were  merely  seeking  to  eradicate 
from  the  hearts  of  all  Americans  the  atti- 
tudes and  Inclinations  they  deemed  to  be 
racial  prejudices  or  racial  preferences.  They 
were  bent  on  accomplishing  their  objectives 
by  the  coercive  power  of  law  rather  than  by 
the  persuasive  power  of  reason  or  religion. 
The  laws  they  sought,  and  In  some  Instances 
secured,  convert  Innocent  external  acts  into 
illegal  conduct  upon  the  conclusion  or  sup- 
position of  fallible  federal  officers  that  the 
innocent  external  acts  were  done  with  racial 
discrimination  or  racial  preference. 

I  strongly  disagreed  with  the  compulsory 
integrationists  In  this  respect.  I  believed 
that  the  true  function  of  law  is  to  outlaw 
external  acts  which  are  evil,  and  not  to  regu- 
late the  thoughts  of  men,  no  matter  how 
erroneous  their  thoughts  may  be. 

Laws  which  make  Innocent  external  acts 
illegal  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  internal 
thoughts  which  may  accompany  them  are 
dangerous.  They  are.  Indeed,  the  stuff  of 
which  tyranny  Is  made. 

This  is  true  because  the  administrators 
of  such  laws  do  not  possess  the  clairvoyant 
power  to  determine  what  is  in  the  human 
heart.  As  the  Old  Testament  so  well  says  in 
I   Samuel,   Chapter   16,   verse  7,   "The  Lord 


seeth  not  as  man  seeth;  for  man  looketh 
upon  the  outward  appearance;  but  the  Lord 
looketh  on  the  heart." 

I  deemed  the  demands  of  the  compulsory 
Integrationists  unwise  for  other  reasons. 

While  I  abhorred  racial  prejudice  In  all 
its  aspects,  I  entertained  the  earnest  belief 
that  racial  prejudice  can  be  effectively  re- 
moved from  the  human  heart  only  by  reason 
or  religion.  Furthermore,  I  rejected  the  no- 
tion that  racial  preference  is  synonymous 
with  racial  prejudice.  In  my  judgment,  racial 
preference  is  Inseparable  from  liberty  In 
some  of  the  most  intimate  relationships  and 
some  of  the  most  significant  activities  of 
men  of  all  races. 

I  also  entertained  the  earnest  belief  that 
the  means  by  which  the  compulsory  inte- 
grationists sought  to  Impose  their  objectives 
on  the  people  of  our  nation  were  incompat- 
ible with  the  purpose  of  the  Pounding  Fath- 
ers in  drafting  and  ratifying  a  written  Con- 
stitution which  divides  governmental  powers 
between  the  lederal  government  and  the 
states. 

This  purpose  was  explained  with  complete 
fidelity  to  truth  by  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P. 
Chase  in  Texas  v.  White,  1  Wallace  (U.S.) 
725,  when  he  said:  "The  Constitution,  In  all 
its  provisions,  looks  to  an  Indissoluble  union 
composed  of  indestructible  states." 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  compulsory  segre- 
gationists, I  believe,  was  to  reduce  the  states 
to  meaningless  and  impotent  zeroes  insofar 
as  the  regulation  of  inter-raclal  relationships 
was  concerned.  Their  immediate  goal  was  un- 
doubtedly to  persuade  federal  courts  and 
agencies  by  sp>ecious  Interpretations  oT  the 
equal  protection  clause  to  compel  the  states 
to  Integrate  all  their  schools  racially  and  thus 
deny  children  of  all  races  any  liberty  to 
choose  the  schools  they  attended. 

I  deplored  the  attitude  and  response  of 
some  die-hard  segregationists  toward  peace- 
ful demonstrations  by  members  of  the  mi- 
nority races  who  were  seeking  to  obtain 
equality  of  rights  under  the  law. 

The  First  Amendment,  which  I  revere,  gives 
to  both  the  wise  and  the  foolish  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  engage  in  peaceable  demon- 
strations to  present  their  grievances,  real  or 
imaginary,  to  government  or  the  public. 
Peaceable  demonstrations  have  therapeutic 
value  in  all  cates. 

If  the  grievances  are  real,  the  peaceable 
demonstrations  may  persuade  government  to 
grant  appropriate  relief:  and  if  they  are  imag- 
inary they  may  relieve  the  demonstrators  of 
their  tensions,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

I  abhorred  the  brutality  which  die-hard 
segregationists  sometimes  visited  upon  peace- 
ful demonstrators  during  the  civil  rights  rev- 
olution. I  was  outraged  by  the  attack  some 
die-hard  segregationists  made  upon  the  dem- 
onstrators who  were  marching  from  Selma  to 
Montgomery,  and  publicly  stated  that  they 
were  the  most  effective  allies  the  compulsory 
integrationists  had. 

Both  the  compulsory  integrationists  and 
the  die-hard  segregationists  disliked  the 
Brown  Case.  The  former  did  so  because  it  ad- 
judged that  the  equal  protection  clause  for- 
bade racial  discrimination,  but  did  not  man- 
date racial  integration:  and  the  latter  because 
it  prohibited  segregation  in  the  future  similar 
to  that  of  the  past. 

THE  Civn,  RIGHTS  ACT  OF   1964 

Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
provides  that  "the  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  this  article." 

Ten  years  after  the  Brown  Case,  Congress 
exercised  its  power  to  enforce  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  insofar  as  it  relates '  to  the 
assignment  of  students  to  state  educational 
institutions.  It  enacted  "ntle  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964."  Its  purpose  in  so  doing 
was  to  clarify  the  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  assignment  of  students  to  state 
schools  and  bring  peace  to  an  America 
troubled  by  the  bitter  controversies  between 
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the  compulsory  integrationists  and  tbe  die- 
hard segregationists. 

The  Title  rightly  recognized  as  soimd  the 
ruling  of  the  Brown  Case  that  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  forbids  a  state  to  practice 
racial  discrimination  in  assigning  students 
to  its  educational  institutions,  but  does  not 
empower  federal  courts  or  officials  to  compel 
states  to  Integrate  such  institutions  in  racial 
proportions  pleasing  to  them.  Both  the  words 
of  the  Title  and  its  legislative  history  are  as 
clear  as  sunlight  in  a  cloudless  day. 

Since  it  was  in  rapport  with  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause,  the  Title  was  well  designed 
to  win  the  approbation  of  all  Americans 
other  than  those  who  are  wedded  to  the 
obsession  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
construed  to  satisfy  their  personal  notions 
rather  than  its  own  objectives. 

By  Title  rv.  Congress  regulated  what  had 
become  known  as  "desegregation"  in  public 
education. 

By  provisions  of  Section  401  (a)  and  407(a) . 
which  were  incorporated  in  the  Title  as  it 
was  originally  proposed  and  retained  in  the 
Title  In  Its  final  formulation.  Congress  spe- 
cified with  exactness  and  completeness  what 
the  equal  protection  clause  requires  of  the 
state  In  assigning  children  or  students  to 
its  educational  institutions,  and  the  role.  I.e., 
the  function,  of  federal  courts  and  federal 
ofBcers  in  respect  to  this  state  activity. 

Section  401(a)  in  Ita  original  and  final 
form  expressly  declares  that  "  'desegregation' 
means  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  and  within  such  schools  without 
regard  to  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin." 

Section  407(a)  In  Its  original  and  final 
form  explicitly  denies  the  Attorney  General 
power  to  bring  legal  proceedings  to  desegre- 
gate the  educational  Institutions  of  a  state 
nnlesa  children  "as  members  of  a  class  of  per- 
sons similarly  situated  are  being  deprived  by 
a  school  board  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,"  or  an  individual  "has  been  denied  ad- 
mission to  or  not  permitted  to  continue  at  a 
public  college  by  reason  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin." 

Congress  could  not  have  found  plainer 
words  to  enforce  the  equal  protection  clause 
and  establish  these  principles  as  law  for 
people  and  ruiei  s  alike : 

1.  The  state's  obligation  in  assigning  stu- 
dents to  Its  educational  institutions  is  sim- 
ply to  make  the  assignment  "without  regard 
to  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  ori- 
gin." 

2.  The  role.  I.e.,  the  function,  of  federal 
courts  and  federal  officers  Is  simply  to  en- 
force that  obligation  In  case  the  state  falls 
to  perform  It. 

3.  Federal  courts  and  officers  have  no  power 
in  any  event  to  order  the  state  to  assign  stu- 
dents to  its  educational  InstltuUons  on  the 
basis  of  their  "race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin." 

While  Congress  was  debating  and  formu- 
lating Title  IV.  many  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives expressed  concern  with  the  in- 
creasing tendency  of  inferior  federal  courte 
and  federal  officers  to  order  state  school 
"Joards  to  assign  students  to  their  schools  on 
a  racial  basis  and  thus  compel  them  to 
integrate  their  schools  racially  Instead  of 
merely  preventing  racial  discrimination. 

To  allay  this  concern.  Congress  added 
amendments  to  'Htle  IV  as  originally  pro- 
posed to  make  It  doubly  ceruin  the  Title 
would  prohibit  racial  Integration  by  the  flat 
or  federal  courts  and  federal  officers  as  well 
as  racial  discrimination  by  the  state  In  the 
S^muTonV"'  '*"'*'"''  '°  '**"*  educational 

i„°o^  °^  ^^^^  amendments  was  incorporated 
m  Section  401(a)  Immediately  after  the 
.I„  .f.  °'''^"*'  *"*•  ""»'  definition  of  what 
constitutes  "desegregation",  and  consisted  of 
ml  l"""*^-  """'^  'desegregation'  shall  not 
m«n  the  assignment  of  studenU  to  public 
scnooU  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance  " 
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The  other  amendment  was  Incorporated  In 
Section  407(a) .  and  was  expressed  In  this  un- 
mistakable language:  "Provided  that  noth- 
ing herein  shall  empower  any  official  or  court 
of  the  United  States  to  Issue  any  order  seek- 
ing to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In  any  school 
by  requiring  the  transportation  of  pupils  or 
students  from  one  school  to  another  or  one 
school  district  to  another  in  order  to  achieve 
such  racial  balance,  or  otherwise  enlarge  the 
existing  power  of  the  court  to  Insure  com- 
pliance with  constitutional  standards." 

The  proviso  did  not  contain  any  exception 
or  create  any  limitation  to  Its  applicability. 
Hence,  it  applied  to  all  racial  imbalances, 
regardless  of  whether  they  resulted  from 
de  jure  or  de  facto  segregation.  Since  "all 
legislative  powers  granted  to  the  United 
States"  Is  vested  In  Congress  by  Article  I, 
Section  1  of  the  Constitution,  the  subsequent 
nullification  of  the  proviso  by  federal  courts 
and  federal  executive  officere  constituted  a 
gross  usurpation  of  power  denied  them  by 
the  Constitution  and  statutes  they  were  pro- 
fessing to  Interpret. 

An  illuminating  colloquy  concerning  the 
proviso  occurred  between  Senator  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  the  floor  manager  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  In  the  Senate,  and  Sen- 
ator Robert  C.  Byrd,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  June  4,  1964  during  considera- 
tion of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Senator  Byrd  was  distressed  by  the  possi- 
bility that  "ntle  VI  of  the  Act,  which  pri- 
marily governed  state  programs  receiving 
federal  flnanolal  assistance,  might  be  uti- 
lized by  federal  courts  or  federal  officers  to 
coerce  state  school  boards  to  engage  In  the 
forced  busing  of  students. 

Senator  Byrd  put  this  question  to  Sena- 
tor Humphrey :  "Can  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota assure  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  under  Title  VI  school  children 
may  not  be  bused  from  one  end  of  the 
community  to  another  end  of  the  commu- 
nity at  the  taxpayers'  expenses  to  relieve 
so-called  racial  Imbalance  in  the  schools?" 

Senator  Humphrey  replied:   "I  do." 

The  colloquy  continued  as  follows: 

Senator  Btrd.  "Will  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota cite  the  language  in  Title  VI  which 
would  give  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia such  assurance?" 

Senator  Hubiphret.  "That  language  Is  to 
be  found  in  another  title  of  the  bill.  In 
addition  to  the  assurances  to  be  gained 
from  a  careful  reading  of  Title  VI  Itself." 

Senator  Byrd.  "In  Title  IV?" 

Senator  Humphrey.  "In  Title  rv  of  the 
bill." 

Senator  Btro.  "WIU  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  read  that  language  in  Title  IV?" 

Senator  Humphrey.  "Yes,  I  would  be 
happy  to  do  so.  The  provision  merely  quotes 
the  substance  of  a  recent  court  decision — 
the  so-called  Gary  Case." 

Senator  Humphrey  thereupon  stated  that 
the  language  under  consideration  was  em- 
bodied in  the  proviso  In  Section  407(a), 
and  read  to  Senator  Byrd  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate  the  proviso  ver- 
batim in  Its  entirety.  The  colloquy  con- 
tinued: 

Senator  Byrd.  "What  does  the  word  'herein' 
mean?" 

Senator  Humphrey.  "It  means  within  the 
Act." 

Senator  Byrd.  "Does  it  mean  the  act  or 
the  title?" 

Senator  Hcmphrkt.  "It  means  tbe  act.  If 
the  Senator  would  like  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, If  he  believes  we  have  not  been 
sufficiently  precise,  I  wish  he  would  do  so. 
As  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  I  would 
entertain  such   an   amendment." 

Senator  Byrd.  "But  would  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  also  indicate  whether  the 
words  'provided  that  nothing  herein  shall 
empower  any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  in  any  school  by  requiring 
tbe    transportation    of    pupils    or    students 


from  one  school  to  another  or  one  schocri 
district  to  another  In  order  to  achieve  such 
racial  balance'  would  preclude  the  Office  of 
Education  (of  the  Department  of  HSW), 
under  Section  602  or  Title  VI  from  estab- 
lishing a  requirement  that  school  boards 
and  school  districts  shall  take  action  to  re- 
lieve racial  Imbalance  wherever  It  may  be 
deemed  to  exist?" 

Senator  Ht7Mi>HRrr.  "Yes.  I  do  not  believe 
In  duplicity.  I  believe  that  if  we  Include  tbe 
language  In  Title  IV,  It  must  apply  through- 
out the  act." 

After  elaborating  the  fact  that  the  drafters 
of  the  proviso  had  modeled  It  on  the  lan- 
guage of  Judge  Beamer's  opinion  In  Bell  v. 
School  Board  of  Gary,  (D.C.  Indiana,  1963) 
213  F.Supp.  819,  Senator  Humphrey  assured 
Senator  Byrd  In  particular  and  the  Senate 
In  general  that  the  proviso  forbade  federal 
courts  and  federal  executive  officers  to  re- 
quire state  school  boards  to  bus  students 
to  effect  the  racial  Integration  of  schools. 
He  did  so  by  assertions  which  are  Intellec- 
tually Indisputable.  He  said: 

"I  should  like  to  make  one  further  refer- 
ence to  the  Gary  Case.  This  case  makes  It 
clear  that  while  the  Constitution  prohibits 
discrimination,  it  does  not  require  integra- 
tion. The  busing  of  children  to  achieve  racial 
balance  would  be  an  act  to  effect  the  Inte- 
gration of  schools.  In  fact.  If  the  bill  were 
to  compel  It.  It  would  be  a  violation,  because 
It  would  be  handling  the  matter  on  the  basis 
of  race  and  we  would  be  transporting  chil- 
dren because  of  race.  The  bill  does  not  at- 
tempt to  Integrate  the  schools,  but  It  does 
attempt  to  eliminate  segregation  In  the 
school  system."  " 

THE  GREEN    CASE 

While  tbe  "separate  but  equal  doctrine" 
was  deemed  constitutional.  New  Kent  Coun- 
ty In  rural  Virginia  maintained  two  racially 
segregated  schools,  one  a  combined  eleoien- 
tary  and  high  school  for  blacks  known  as 
Watkins  School  and  tbe  other  a  combined 
elementary  and  high  school  for  whites  known 
as  New  Kent  School. 

In  1965.  the  County  School  Board  of  New 
Kent  County  adopted  a  freedom-of-cholce 
plan  for  the  assignment  of  children  to  Its 
schools.  This  plan  permitted  every  child,  re- 
gardless of  his  race,  to  attend  whichever 
school  he  chose,  and  provided  him  free  trans- 
portation to  enable  him  to  do  so. 

In  exercising  their  freedom  of  choice,  all 
of  tbe  white  students  and  15  percent  of  tbe 
black  children  decided  to  attend  New  Kent 
School,  and  85  percent  of  the  black  children 
elected  to  attend   the   Watkins  School. 

The  Supreme  Court  repudiated  the  free- 
dom-of-cholce plan  of  New  Kent  County  as 
unconstitutional  imder  the  equal  protection 
clause  In  Green  v.  County  School  Board,  o/ 
New  Kent  County.  (1968)   391  VS.  430. 

Although  -noe  rv  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  had  been  the  supreme  law  of  tbe  land 
for  almost  four  years,  the  Green  Case  totally 
Ignored  Its  provisions,  and  dismissed  tlie  Act 
as  a  whole  with  the  nonchalant  remark  that 
It  simply  Indicated  that  Congress  was  "con- 
cerned with  the  lack  of  progress  in  scbool 
desegregation."  " 

When  I  was  a  small  boy,  my  father,  who 
revered  the  rule  of  law,  took  me  to  tbe  old 
Supreme  Court  room  In  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington and  told  me:  "Here  is  where  the  Su- 
preme Court  sits.  The  Supreme  Court  will  be 
faithful  to  the  Constitution  though  the 
heavens  fall."  As  a  result  of  this  childhood 
experience,  I  do  not  find  It  easy  or  pleasant 
to  be  critical  of  tbe  Supreme  Court,  even 
when  It  practices  verbldde  on  tbe  words  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  have  scrutinized  the  opinon  In  the  Green 
Case  on  many  occasions,  and  will  reluctantly 
comment  on  it  with  complete  candor. 

The  opinion  reflects  anger  rather  than  calm 
reasoning,  and  illustrates  judicial  activism 
and   verbldde   run   riot.   It   Is  replete  with 
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sp«clous  arguments  Which  bear  virtually  no 
relatlonnhlp  to  th«  constitutional  provision 
It  undertake*  to  construe  and  apply. 

It  Ignores  the  plain  words  of  that  provision 
which  expressly  restrict  their  coverage  to  the 
states,  and  applies  them  to  those  Individuals 
who  happen  to  be  school  children  In  assign- 
ment cases.  It  does  this  by  adjudging  that 
the  equal  protection  clause  denies  these  In- 
dividuals the  freedom  to  choose  the  schools 
they  attend. 

Its  language  reveals  why  the  Justices  Im- 
pose this  limitation  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
children.  The  Justices  apprehend  that  their 
natural  Inclination  to  have  dally  associates 
who  are  members  of  their  own  race  will  deter 
both  black  and  white  children  from  volun- 
tarily mixing  themselves  in  the  schools  In 
racial  proportions  pleasing  to  the  Justices. 
The  opinion  claims  that  the  Court  Is 
merely  applying  the  Brown  Case  and  its  Im- 
plementing decision.  Brown  II.  (1956)  349 
U.S.  483.  The  Green  Case  does  recognize  these 
rulings  of  the  Brown  Case:  First,  the  equal 
protection  clause  does  make  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  public  education  unconstitutional; 
and  second,  that  the  equal  protection  clause 
confers  no  power  whatever  on  the  federal 
government  to  take  any  action  In  respect  to 
the  assignment  of  children  to  state  schools 
unless  the  state  discriminates  against  a  child 
by  excluding  him  from  one  of  its  schools  on 
account  of  his  race. 

Otherwise  the  Oreen  Case  is  totally  re- 
pugnant to  the  Brown  Case.  It  rejects  the 
ruling  of  the  Brown  Case  that  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  requires  the  state  to  Ignore 
race  in  assigning  children  to  Its  schools  and 
to  make  such  assignments  solely  on  a  non- 
racial  basis,  and  adjudges  that  the  clause 
compels  the  state  to  give  priority  to  the  race 
of  children  In  assigning  them  to  its  schools 
and  to  make  such  assignments  on  racial  basis. 
It  also  rejects  the  ruling  of  the  Brown 
Case  that  the  equal  protection  clause  merely 
empowers  the  federal  government  to  prohibit 
an  offending  state  from  practicing  further 
racial  discrimination,  and  adjudges  that  the 
clause  imposes  upon  an  offending  state  the 
affirmative  obligation  to  Integrate  all  Its 
schools  racially. 

The  Green  Case  creates  a  special  rule  for 
the  11  states  of  the  old  Confederacy  and 
the  six  nearby  border  states  which  were 
maintaining  dual  systems  of  racially  segre- 
•  gated  schools  on  May  17.  1954.  These  states. 
It  declares,  must  destroy  "root  and  branch" 
all  vestiges  of  past  racial  discrimination  by 
converting  their  former  dual  systems  into 
unitary  school  systems.  This  obligation  Is 
consununated.  It  further  declares,  only  when 
the  racial  mixture  In  Its  schools  renders 
them  unidentifiable  aa  "white  schools"  or 
"negro  schools"  and  makes  them  Identifiable 
solely  as  "Just  schools." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  subsequently  de- 
fined a  unitary  school  In  less  lucid  terms  as 
one  In  "which  no  person  Is  to  be  effectively 
excluded  from  any  school  because  of  race  or 
color."  " 

The  Supreme  Court's  Invalidation  of  free- 
dom-of-cholce  in  the  Green  Case  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  this  definition.  After  all. 
however.  Judicial  aberrations  can  never  be 
reconciled  with  constitutional  government. 
The  Green  Case  Illustrates  In  graphic  fash- 
Ion  the  tragic  truth  that  many  men  of  good 
Intentions  entertain  an  insatiable  desire  to 
Impose  their  personal  notions  on  others,  and 
cannot  be  safely  trusted  with  unlimited  and 
unsupervised  governmental  power. 

The  subsequent  non-busing  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  followed  the  Green  Case. 
They  accepted  its  philosophy  that  the  Con- 
stitution Is  color  conscious  rather  than  color 
blind,  and  Its  ruling  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  obligates  an  offending  state  school 
board  to  take  affirmative  action  to  mix  the 
races  in  its  schools  If  both  black  and  white 
children  reside  within  Its  Jurisdiction. 
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Inasmuch  as  they  follow  the  Oreen  Case, 
a  detailed  analysis  of  those  subsequent  cases 
would  not  Increase  an  understanding  of  the 
problems  arising  out  of  the  forced  busing  of 
school  children  for  integration  purposes. 
Hence,  further  reference  to  them  Is  omitted. 

CHASTISING    THE   SOUTH 

I  lise  the  term  South  to  embrace  the  States 
of  the  Old  Confederacy  and  the  ne«urby  bor- 
der states  having  similar  school  laws.  These 
states  did  not  possess  sufficient  prophetic 
power  to  know  In  advance  that  the  Brown 
Case  was  going  to  Invalidate  as  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  equal  protection  clause  the 
"separate  but  equal"  doctrine  which  had  been 
held  valid  In  all  governmental  circles,  fed- 
eral and  stftte.  during  the  preceding  86  years. 
Consequently,  they  were  still  operating  legal- 
ly segregated  dual  systems  of  schools  on  May 
17.  1954.  the  day  of  the  Brown  decision. 

The  compulsory  Integratlondsts  Initiated 
their  activities  by  concentrating  on  the  segre- 
gated schools  of  the  South  and  disregarding 
segregation  In  schools  elsewhere.  By  so  doing, 
they  enlisted  the  aid  of  politicians  In  other 
parts  of  the  nation  who  found  It  politically 
profitable  to  chastise  the  distant  South  for 
Its  actual  or  supposed  sins,  and  to  Ignore  the 
similar  shortcomings  of  those  exercising  gov- 
ernmental power  In  their  own  states. 

The  compulsory  Integratlonlsts  and  their 
allies  were  delighted  with  the  Oreen  Case 
because  it  gave  the  Supreme  Court's  blessing 
to  the  chastisement  of  the  South.  In  It.  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices  Invented  drastic  new 
rules  applicable  to  the  South  only,  and  or- 
dered Inferior  federal  courts  sitting  in  the 
South  to  abandon  the  "deliberate  speed  ap- 
proach" of  Brown  n.  and  compel  state  school 
boards  In  the  South  to  obey  the  new  rules  at 
once. 

Acting  under  the  Green  Case  and  subse- 
quent Supreme  Court  decisions  following  it. 
federal  courts  sitting  In  the  South  and  fed- 
eral agencies,  notably  HEW.  required  state 
school  boards  to  take  various  actions,  some 
quite  artificial  and  some  quite  expensive  to 
state  taxpayers,  which  they  deemed  likely  to 
speed  racial  Integration  In  their  schools. '^ 

I  enumerate  some  of  their  requirements. 
They  compelled  state  school  boards  to  deny 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children,  black  and 
white,  admittance  to  their  nearest  schools, 
and  to  attend  what  they  called  satellite 
schools  which  they  "clustered,  grouped,  or 
paired"  with  their  neighborhood  schools, 
often  in  distant  emd  non-contiguous  areas: 
to  restructure  the  boundaries  of  districts  and 
attendance  zones  to  secure  the  nvaximum 
amount  of  racial  mixing,  often  In  ways  In- 
conrpatlble  with  the  terrain  and  customary 
routes  of  travel;  to  close  existing  schools  In 
communities  Inhabited  by  families  of  one 
race,  and  to  consolidate  their  student  bodies 
with  those  of  student  bodies  in  schools  in 
communities  populated  by  families  of  the 
other  race;  and  to  build  new  schools  In  or 
adjacent  to  areas  where  families  of  both  races 
resided. 

All  too  often  the  Interests  and  well-being 
of  children,  parents,  taxpayers,  and  education 
were  sacrificed  to  accomplish  Integration. 

While  the  South  was  being  treated  In  this 
fashion,  the  Supreme  Court,  Inferior  federal 
courts  sitting  In  other  parts  of  the  land,  and 
federal  agencies  virtually  Ignored  racial  seg- 
regation in  the  schools  of  the  North,  the  Bast. 
and  the  West,  notwithstanding  such  segrega- 
tion In  schools  of  their  inner  cities  was  usu- 
ally far  more  pronoimced  than  In  southern 
communities. 

Even  after  they  abandoned  "the  separate 
but  equal"  doctrine  In  good  faith  and  opened 
their  schools  without  discrimination  to  stu- 
dents of  all  races,  school  boards  In  the  South 
found  little  surcease  from  chastisement  This 
was  true  because  racial  Imbalances  In  South- 
ern schools  were  presumed  to  restUt  from 
de  Jure  segregation,  while  racial  Imbalances 
In  Korthern.  Eastern  or  Western  schools  were 
either  Ignored  or  presumed  to  be  caused  by 
de  facto  segregation. 


The  disparity  of  treatment  of  the  vartovw 
areas  of  oiu-  country  Justifies  this  caustic 
comment.  While  the  American  Creed  was  pro- 
claiming that  our  land  was  "one  nation  under 
God,"  the  Suprwne  Court  and  federal  agen- 
cies were  ruling  that  the  South  and  other 
parts  of  our  country  were  not  one  nation 
under  the  Constitution. 

The  disparity  of  treatment  prompted  Sen- 
ator John  C.  Stennls  and  me  to  offer  two 
amendments,  which  passed  the  Senate.  My 
amendment  decreed  that  rules  of  evidence  In 
school  desegregation  cases  In  all  fsderal 
courts  should  be  uniform.  The  Stennls 
Amendment  commanded  federal  courts  and 
agencies  to  apply  to  school  segregation 
throughout  the  country  identical  regulations. 

The  Stennls  Amendment  provoked  an  In- 
dignant outcry  from  a  few  Northern  Senators. 
Thereupon  Senator  Abraham  Blblooff,  of  Oon- 
nectlcut.  as  Just  a  man  as  ever  sat  In  the 
Senate,  arose  In  support  of  the  amendment. 
He  declared.  In  essence,  with  much  eloquence 
that  the  Stennls  Amendment  placed  a  mirror 
before  Senators  who  favored  Integration  In 
the  South  and  disfavored  it  In  the  North,  and 
enabled  them  to  see  their  hypocrisy. 

FORCED    BUSING 

I  digress  momentarily  to  emphasize  a  rele- 
vant psychological  truth. 

When  contending  groups  who  entertain 
different  views  and  seek  different  ends  use 
the  same  words  to  express  their  contradictory 
Ideas  and  aims,  they  produce  a  Lack  of  public 
understanding  of  their  differences  and  the 
Impact  which  the  triumph  of  one  group  or 
the  other  will  have  on  the  way  of  life  of 
our  country. 

Advocates  and  opponents  of  compulsory 
Integration  of  schools  have  used  the  same 
word,  "desegregation",  to  express  their  Ir- 
reconclllable  Ideas  and  Incompatible  goals. 
The  federal  Judiciary  has  added  to  the  lack 
of  public  understanding  by  using  the  same 
word,  "desegregation",  as  If  it  had  a  single 
definite   meaning. 

Opponents  of  compulsory  Integration 
habitually  attribute  to  the  word  "desegre- 
gation" a  meaning  Identical  with  that  given 
to  It  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Brown 
Case  and  Congress  in  Title  4  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  To  them,  "desegregation" 
means  the  assignment  of  pupils  to  state 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race.  To  the 
compulsory  Integrationlsts.  on  the  contrary, 
"desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  state  schools  because  of  their 
race. 

The  differences  between  the  two  groups  are 
not  mere  matters  of  semantics.  They  reflect 
a  most  serious  conflict  of  ideas  and  demands 
In  respect  to  the  governmental  powers  dele- 
gated to  the  federal  government  and  reserved 
to  the  states  by  the  Constitution,  and  with 
respect  to  whether  the  Constitution  forbids 
or  countenances  federal  tyrannies  which  rob 
Innocent  children  and  their  Inoffendlng  par- 
ents of  freedom. 

The  contending  groups  agree  on  only  one 
proposition.  I.e..  that  the  equal  protection 
clause  confers  no  power  upon  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  take  any  action  concerning  the 
afslgnment  of  students  to  state  schools  un- 
less the  state  commits  racial  discrimination 
by  denying  a  child  admittance  to  one  of  Its 
schools  solely  on  account  of  his  race. 

The  contending  groups  Insist,  however, 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  confers  on 
the  federal  government  totally  divergent 
powers  In  respect  to  a  state  school  board  If 
It  is  guilty  of  racial  discrimination  In  the 
manner  specified. 

According  to  the  opponents  of  compulsory 
integration,  the  equal  protection  clause  di- 
rects the  federal  government  to  require  the 
offending  state  school  board  to  remedy  the 
consequences  of  Its  racial  discrimination  and 
to  refrain  from  racial  discrimination  In  the 
future:  and  according  to  the  advxxiates  of 
compulsory  Integration,  the  equal  protection 
clause  compels  the  federal  government  to 
assume  complete  control  of  the  assignment 
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of  students  to  schools  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  offending  school  board,  and  to 
compel  the  bocu-d  to  assign  students  to  Its 
school  In  racial  proportions  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible. 
I  return  to  the  narration  of  events. 
Notwithstanding  its  drastic  nature,  the 
Oreen  Case  was  not  calculated  to  produce 
Integration  In  the  schools  of  the  South  to  a 
degree  pleasing  to  compulsory  integration- 
lsts. 

Their  desire  was  frustrated  by  two  factors. 
One.  which  had  its  genesis  In  what  seems 
to  be  an  inborn  human  characteristic,  was 
the  custom  of  American  families  of  all  races 
to  establish  their  homes  in  communities  In- 
habited by  families  of  their  respective  races; 
and  the  other,  which  had  Its  origin  In  a  dis- 
like for  compulsory  Integration,  was  the 
tendency  of  American  white  families  to  flee 
from  the  Inner  cities  to  the  suburbs. 

Segregation  In  public  schools  resulting 
from  these  factors  Is  obviously  de  facto 
segregation.  It  Is  caused  by  the  exercise  of 
free  choice  by  Individuals  and  not  by  segre- 
gative acts  of  state  school  boards. 

Nevertheless,  the  origin  of  segregation  in 
the  public  schools  of  these  racially  segregated 
residential  communities  has  not  usually  ex- 
empted their  schools  from  federal  regulation 
under  the  principle  that  de  facto  segregation 
In  state  schools  Is  not  subject  to  federal 
Jurisdiction.  This  has  been  true  because  these 
schools  have  ordinarily  been  located  in  state 
school  districts  larger  than  the  residential 
communities  they  serve.  As  a  consequence, 
the  federal  government  has  usually  been  able 
to  assume  Jurisdiction  over  them  either 
on  the  basis  of  evidence  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  other  schools  of  their  district  or  on 
the  basis  of  the  assumption  that  the  segre- 
gation in  them  represented  racial  Imbalances 
presumed  to  result  from  the  segregative  acts 
of  school  boards. 

The  only  practicable  way  for  the  federal 
government  to  integrate  state  schools  In 
residential  communities  racially  segregated 
by  the  voluntary  choices  of  their  places  of 
abode  by  their  Inhabitants  Is  to  resort  to 
forced  busing  of  students. 

The  forced  busing  of  students  for  these 
purposes  Involves  these  two  successive  acts 
of  compulsion:  First,  denying  school  chil- 
dren admittance  to  their  neighborhood 
schools;  and.  second,  assigning  and  trans- 
porting them  to  schools  elsewhere. 

Although  various  reasons  are  given  for  It, 
the  real  objective  of  forced  busing  is  to 
Integrate  the  bodies  rather  than  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  school  children. 

Ordinarily  forced  busing  Involves  an  ex- 
change of  black  and  white  children.  Black 
students  are  barred  from  their  nelijhborhood 
schools,  and  compelled  to  attend  schools  In 
communities  Inhabited  by  whites;  and  white 
children  are  barred  from  their  neighborhood 
schools  and  compelled  to  attend  schools  In 
communities  populated  by  blacks. 

On  April  20,  1971,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Its  decision  In  Swann  v.  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg Board  of  Education.  402 
U.S.  1.  By  this  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
adjudged  for  the  first  time  that  the  federal 
Judiciary  may  constitutionally  employ  forced 
busing  as  a  tool  of  school  desegregation. 

The  Swann  Case  was  originally  heard  by 
Chief  Jud^e  J.  Braxton  Craven,  Jr.,  In  1965. 
He  ruled  that  the  geographic  zoning  plan  of 
the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Educa- 
tion satisfied  the  equal  protection  clause  as 
It  had  been  Interpreted  In  the  Brown  Case. 
'^n  so  ruling,  he  made  this  observation: 

"This  Is  another  school  case.  Our  adversary 
system  of  Justice  Is  not  well -adapted  for  the 
disposition  of  such  controversies.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  virlth  the  Implementation  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  the  Incidence  of  such 
cases  will  diminish.  Administrators,  espe- 
cially If  they  have  some  competence  and  ex- 
perience In  school  administration,  can  more 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


likely  work  out  with  School  Superintendents 
the  problem  of  pupil  and  teacher  assignment 
In  the  best  Interests  of  all  concerned  better 
than  any  District  Judge  operating  within  the 
adversary  system.  The  question  before  this 
court,  even  within  Its  equitable  Jurisdiction, 
Is  not  what  Is  best  for  all  concerned  but 
simply  what  are  plaintiffs  entitled  to  have 
as  a  matter  of  constitutional  law.  What  can 
be  done  In  a  school  district  Is  different  from 
what  must  be  done."'=' 

After  Judge  Craven's  sound  ruling,  the  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  Its  decision  in  the 
Green  Case  and  similar  decisions  In  Monroe  v. 
Board  0/  Commissioners.  (1968)  391  U.S.  430; 
Alexander  v.  Holmes  County  Board  o/  Educa- 
tion, (1969)  396  U.S.  19;  and  Carter  v.  West 
Feliciana  Parish.  School  Board,  (1970)  396 
U.S.  1032.  These  cases  ruled  that  state  school 
boards  In  the  South  had  an  affirmative  duty 
to  eradicate  at  once  "root"  and  "branch"  all 
vestiges  of  segregation  resulting  from  their 
former  dual  systems  of  schools  and  that  they 
could  do  this  only  by  mixing  the  races  in 
their  schools  without  delay  to  the  maximum 
degree  feasible." 

The  Constitution  had  not  been  changed 
since  Brown,  but  the  Supreme  Court  Justices 
had  altered  their  notions  as  to  what  was 
constitutional  or  desirable. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  speW  out  the 
rationale  underlying  Its  new  decisions,  or  the 
reason  why  the  Constitution  now  covered  the 
South  In  a  different  way  from  the  NcHth, 
East,  and  West. 

The  Inference  concerning  the  rationale 
underlying  the  new  Judicial  fiat  was  never- 
theless Inescapable.  It  was  that  the  South 
had  been  practicing  racial  discrimination 
during  all  the  times  It  had  relied  upon  the 
"separate  but  equal  doctrine",  even  though 
Supreme  Court  Justices  had  not  been  smart 
enough  to  know  It  until  May  17.  1954,  the 
day  of  the  Brown  Case. 

Despite  the  humor  In  It,  this  rationale  was 
legally  sound.  As  Dean  Samuel  F.  Mordecal, 
of  the  Old  Trinity  (now  Duke  University) 
Law  School,  was  wont  to  say:  "The  law 
makes  queer  distinctions  between  the  obliga- 
tions It  Imposes  on  different  categories  of 
men.  It  requires  the  layman  to  know  all  the 
law.  and  the  lawyer  to  know  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  law.  But  It  doesn't  require  the 
Judge  to  know  a  damned  thing." 

After  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  the 
Green,  the  Monroe,  the  Alexander,  and  the 
Carter  Cases,  the  Swann  Case  was  relnstl- 
tuted.  and  James  B.  McMillan,  a  conscien- 
tious and  erudite  United  Spates  District 
Judge,  heard  It. 

As  one  of  the  Inferior  memb?r8  of  the 
federal  Judicial  hierarchy.  Judge  McMillan 
was  required  to  follow  and  apply  In  the 
re-lnstltuted  Swann  Case  the  new  ruling-; 
of  the  head  of  the  federal  Judicial  hierarchy. 
the  Sunreme  Cour*. 

The  defendant  In  the  Swann  Case,  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education, 
had  administrative  J  ir'.sdictlon  of  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  system, 
which  encompassed  the  City  of  Charlotte 
and  Mecklenburg  County.  N.C..  served  the 
edjcanonal  needs  of  the  more  than  600  000 
peope  residing  In  them,  and  was  the  43rd 
largest  public  school  system  In  the  United 
States. 

The  area  allotted  to  the  system  was  large, 
comprising  550  square  miles  and  extending 
22  miles  east-west  and  36  miles  north-south 
Seventy  one  percent  of  the  people  Inhabit- 
ing the  area  were  white  and  the  other  29 
percent  were  black. 

The  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  system 
operated  109  schools,  and  served  more  than 
84.000  pupils.  Of  the  24.000  black  children 
attending  these  schools.  21.000  attended 
schools  within  the  City  of  Charlotte,  and 
two-thirds  of  those  21.000— about  14.000— 
attended  21  schools,  where  the  student 
bodies  were  either  totally  or  more  than  99 
percent  black. 

AfUr  protracted  bearings.  Judge  McMillan 


ruled  that  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board 
of  Education  was  impermissibly  operating  a 
dual  system  of  schools  In  violation  of  the 
Green  Case  and  like  decisions,  and  entered 
a  "desegregation  order"  requiring  it  to  as- 
sign administrators,  teachers,  and  students 
to  the  schools  throughout  the  system  as 
nearly  as  practicable  In  racial  proportions 
corresponding  to  the  populalton  of  the  area. 
I.e..  71  percent  white  and  29  percent  black. 

By  Judge  McMillan's  order,  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education  was  man- 
dated to  bus  thousands  of  students  an  aver- 
age "dally  roundtrip"  approximately  "15 
miles  through  central  city  and  suburban 
traffic"  to  mix  the  races  in  its  schools.  Many 
of  them  were  little  tots." 

By  the  desegregation  order,  the  Charlo'.te- 
MeCklenburg  Board  of  Education  was  specif- 
ically commanded  to  do  these  things : 

1.  To  deny  thousands  of  students,  both 
black  and  white,  admission  to  their  neigh- 
borhood schools. 

2.  To  assign  these  children  to  clustered, 
grouped,  paired,  or  satellite  schools  through- 
out the  area  in  the  racial  percentages  speci- 
fied Insofar  as  that  was  practicable. 

The  order  expressly  commanded  that  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education 
transport  to  the  schools  to  which  they  were 
assigned  all  students  who  did  not  live  with- 
in walking  distance  of  such  schools. 

The  defendant  appealed  from  the  order 
to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit,  which  vacated  the  order 
and  remanded  the  case  to  the  District  Court 
for  further  proceedings  conforming  to  Its 
opinion. 

Although  It  deemed  the  order  to  be  re- 
quired in  most  respects  by  the  decisions  in 
the  Green  Case  and  those  following  It.  the 
Circuit  Court's  ruling  was  base!  on  its  con- 
viction that  the  busing  it  mandated  was  ex- 
cessive, and  for  that  reason  not  required 
to  make  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  sys- 
tem a  "unitary"  system  within  the  purview 
of  the  Green  and  kindred  cases.  As  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  pointed  out,  the  order  Increased 
by  39  percent  for  Integration  purposes  the 
busing  being  used  by  the  school  board  for 
educational  purposes,  and  necessitated  an 
increase  of  32  percent  in  the  school  board's 
fieet  of  buses." 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  case  on 
certiorari,  and  upheld  Judge  McMillan's  order 
in  its  entirety. 

Before  discussing  the  constitutional  in- 
firmities in  Its  ruling  respecting  the  forced 
busing  of  school  children  for  Integration 
purposes.  It  is  advisable  to  note  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  adjudged  in  the  Swann  Case  in 
resoect  to  the  other  questions  presented  to 
It. 

Like  the  opinions  In  the  Oreen.  Monroe. 
Alexander,  and  Carter  Cases,  the  Supreme 
Court  opinion  In  the  Swann  Case  pays  lip 
service  to  the  Brown  Case  by  asserting  that 
It  Is  following  the  decision  in  It.  It  does  quite 
rightly  assert  that  the  federal  Judiciary  ac- 
quires no  power  under  the  equal  protection 
clause  unless  the  state  school  board  violates 
the  clause  (page  15):  that  Its  power  in  such 
case  is  limited  to  correcting  the  condition 
that  offends  the  clause  (page  15):  and  that 
Its  function  In  exercising  Its  power  Is  merely 
"to  see  that  school  authorities  exclude  no 
pupil  on  a  racial  minority  from  any  school, 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  account  of  race" 
( page  23 1 . 

After  making  these  assertions,  the  Su- 
preme Court  repudiated  the  Brown  Case,  and 
adjudged  that  when  a  state  school  board  vi- 
olates the  equal  protection  clause  Its  consti- 
tutional obligation  to  assign  students  to  Its 
schools  without  regard  to  race  Is  forthwith 
converted  Into  a  con.'.titutlonal  obligation  to 
assign  all  students  to  Its  schools  on  the  basis 
of  race  and  In  so  doing  to  mix  them  racially 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 

To  decree  this  metamorphosis  o^  the  equal 
protection  clause,  the  Supreme  Court  per- 
verted the  words  and  objective  of  the  equal 
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protection  cl»ua«  and  nullified  section  401 
(»)  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1964  (43  U.S.C. 
section  aOOOc). 

It  perverted  the  words  knd  objective  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  by  converting  Its 
prohibition  of  racial  discrimination  to  sepa- 
rate the  races  into  a  requirement  of  racial 
discrimination  to  mis  them.* 

Section  6  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
provides  that  the  Congress  shaJl  have  the 
power  to  enforce,  b;  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  the  Amendment. 

When  Congress  enacted  Title  IV  of  the 
Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1064.  It  exercised  this 
power  Insofar  as  It  relates  to  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  state  schools.  Its  pur- 
pose In  so  doing  was  to  define  the  role  of 
the  feder^  government  In  what  had  become 
known  as  "desegregation"  of  the  schools, 
and  restore  a  measure  of  racial  peace  to  an 
America  troubled  by  the  bitter  controversies 
between  compulsory  Integrationlsts  and  die- 
hard segregationist*  in  respect  to  public 
school  systems. 

SecUon  401(a)  of  Title  IV  of  the  Civil 
RlghU  Act  of  1964  (4a  U.S.C.  section  aOOOc) 
w»s  In  perfect  rapport  with  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  when  It  described  desegrega- 
tion as  the  assignment  of  students  to  state 
schools  without  regard  to  race.  Conse- 
quently. It  constituted  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  under  Article  VI  of  the 
Constitution. 

Hsnce  the  Supreme  Court  unconstltu- 
Uon*Uy  nullified  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  and  thwarted  the  effort  of  Congress  to 
bring  some  peace  to  a  troubled  America 
when  it  repudiated  the  definition  of  "de- 
segregation" set  out  In  section  401(a)  of  the 
avll  Rights  Act  of  1964  (43  U  S.C  section 
3000c).  and  decreed  that  "desegregation"  Is 
the  assignment  of  students  to  state  schools 
on  a  racial  basis. 

Inasmuch  as  it  holds  that  the  forced  bus- 
ing of  students  Is  a  constitutionally  permis- 
sible way  to  Integrate  state  schools,  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  In  the  Swann  Case 
has  other  Infirmities. 

Two  of  Its  additional  constitutional  in- 
firmities may  be  epitomized  as  follows: 

1  The  Swann  Case  adjudges  that  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary  has  power  to  compel  state 
school  tKwrds  to  violate  the  equal  protection 
clause. 

a.  The  Swann  Case  rules  that  the  federal 
Judiciary  has  power  to  apply  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  to  Individuals,  notwithstand- 
ing lu  coverage  Is  expressly  restricted  to 
states  and  state  officials 

When  It  enters  a  forced  busing  decree,  che 
federal  district  court  initially  commands  the 
school  board  to  divide  the  students  in  a  par- 
ticular district  or  attendance  zone  Into  two 
groups:  to  permit  the  students  of  the  first 
group  to  attend  their  neighborhood  schools 
In  the  district  or  zone:  and  to  deny  the 
students  In  the  second  group  admission  to 
such  neighborhood  schools 

The  most  sophisticated  sophistry  cannot 
wash  out  the  plain  truth  that  this  initial 
command  requires  the  school  board  to  treat 
the  students  In  the  two  groups,  who  are  simi- 
larly situated  because  of  their  residences  In 
the  same  district  or  zone,  in  a  different  man- 
ner, and  that  Is  exactly  what  the  equal  prD- 
tectlon  clause  was  put  In  the  Constitution 
to  prevent. 

The  forced  busing  decree  secondarily  com- 
mands the  state  school  board  to  assign  the 
students  in  the  second  group  to  schools  in 
other  areas  and  to  transport  them  by  buses 
to  the  schools  to  which  It  assigns  them  In 
order  either  to  decrease  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  their  race  in  their  neighborhood 
schools  or  to  Increase  the  number  of  children 
of  their  race  In  the  schools  elsewhere 

Again,  the  most  sophutlcated  sophUtry 
cannot  wash  out  the  plain  truth  that  the 
second  command  of  the  forced  busing  decree 
requires  the  state  school  board  to  deny  the 
studenu  in  the  second  group  admission  to 
their  neighborhood  schools  solely  on  account 


of  their  race,  and  that  Is  exactly  what  the 
Supreme  Court  rightly  ruled  In  the  Brown 
Case  Is  a  violation  of  the  equal  protection 
clause. 

A  sound  rule  of  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory construction  Is  embodied  in  the  Latin 
phrase  expresslo  unlus  est  excluslo  alterlus. 
meaning  the  expression  of  one  thing  Is  the 
exclusion  of  another.  The  equal  protection 
clause  provides  that  no  state  shall  "deny  to 
any  person  within  lu  Jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws."  Manifestly  the 
clause  applies  exclusively  to  states  and  pub- 
lic officers  acting  for  them,  and  excludes  In- 
dividuals from  Its  coverage. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  forced  busing 
decrees  of  federal  district  courts  apply  the 
equal  protection  clause  as  It  Is  now  Inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court  to  hundreds 
of  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  public 
school  students  and  their  parents  each  school 
day  To  maintain  otherwise  Is  to  deny  and 
defy  obvious  truth. 

When  It  enters  a  forced  busing  decree, 
the  federal  district  court  orders  the  state 
school  board  to  Integrate  its  schools  by  the 
twofold  process  of  denying  selected  groups 
of  students  admission  to  their  neighborhood 
schools  and  by  busing  them  to  other  schools 
elsewhere.  These  decrees  clearly  apply  to 
these  students  and  their  parents  because 
they  subject  them  to  punishment  for  con- 
tempt of  court  If  they  disobey  them  or 
obstruct  their  execution. 

The  direct  application  to  the  students  of 
the  first  step  In  forced  busing.  I.e..  their  ex- 
clusion from  their  neighborhood  schools.  Is 
too  obvious  to  require  any  explanation.  The 
application  to  students  and  parents  of  the 
second  step.  le.  the  busing  Itself.  Is  more 
Intricate,  and  Is  made  more  understandable 
by  some  elaboration. 

While  the  Judges  responsible  for  the  forced 
busing  decrees  are  still  snug  In  their  beds, 
the  parents  of  the  students  to  whom  the 
decrees  apply  are  compelled  to  arise  from 
their  beds,  and  to  arouse  their  children  from 
their  slumbers,  prepare  and  serve  them 
breakfasts,  and  send  them  outdoors,  no  mat- 
ter how  Inclement  the  weather  may  be.  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  buses.  The  students, 
who  are  often  small  tots,  are  compelled  to 
take  round  trips,  which  are  often  long  and 
wearisome,  each  school  day  between  their 
homes  and  often  distant  schools  In  other 
communities.  All  of  this  Is  done  to  mix  the 
bodies  of  the  students  in  racial  proportions 
the  federal  Judiciary  deems  desirable. 

Such  unrestrained  exercise  of  Judicial 
power.  I  submit,  has  no  rightful  place  In  an 
America,  which  boasts  In  Its  national  anthem 
that  It  Is  the  land  of  the  free,  unless  It  Is 
Indispensable  to  the  nation's  well  being. 

No  such  case  can  be  made  for  forced  bus- 
ing of  students  for  Integration  purposes. 

Let  us  exanilne  the  reasons  advanced  by 
the  advocates  of  forced  busing  to  Justify  It. 
In  the  ultimate  analysis,  they  are  two  In 
number.  The  first  one.  which  Is  untrue  as 
well  as  a  rank  Insult  to  blacks.  Is  that  black 
children  cannot  possibly  acquire  an  ade- 
quate education  unless  they  have  the  co- 
erced companionship  of  white  children  while 
they  are  attending  school. 

The  second  reason  Is  that  schools  In  com- 
munities predominantly  Inhabited  by  whites 
are  academically  superior  to  the  schools  in 
communities  predominantly  populated  by 
blacks:  that  black  children  are.  therefore, 
denied  educational  opportunities  equal  to 
those  of  white  children:  and  that  the  only 
way  to  remedy  past  deficiencies  In  the  educa- 
tion of  black  children  and  to  secure  them 
educational  opportunities  equal  to  those  of 
white  children  is  forced  busing,  which  trans- 
fers some  black  children  from  Inferior 
schools  In  black  communities  to  superior 
schools  in  white  communities,  and  some 
white  children  from  superior  schools  in 
white  communities  to  Inferior  schools  In 
black  communities.  Advocates  of  forced 
busing  exhibit  no  concern  for  the  plight  of 


the  white  children  who  are  transferred  by  It 
from  superior  schools  In  white  communities 
to  inferior  schools  In  black  communities. 
They  are  Indifferent  to  the  inescapable  con- 
clusion that  on  the  basis  of  their  own  prem- 
ise this  forced  busing  denies  these  children 
equal  educational  opportunities. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  the  advocates  of 
forced  busing  are  specious  and  not  authen- 
tic. The  only  Intelligent  remedy  for  past 
deficiencies  In  education  is  remedial  educa- 
tion: and  the  only  Intelligent  way  to  secure 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  all  chil- 
dren, black  and  white.  Is  to  establish  ade- 
quate schools  In  all  areas. 

The  substitution  oi  lorced  busing  for  In- 
telligent solutions  of  educational  problems 
calls  to  mind  the  remark  of  Pope  Julius  III 
to  the  Portuguese  monk:  "Learn,  my  son 
with  how  little  wisdom  the  earth  is  gov- 
erned." 

In  an  effort  to  make  forced  busing  more 
acceptable,  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Swann  Case  observed  that  the 
District  Court  had  found  that  the  forced 
busing  trips  of  most  elementary  school  stu- 
dents would  take  "not  over  35  minutes  at 
the  most",  and  that  about  39  percent  of  the 
nations  public  school  children  were  "trans- 
ported to  their  schools  by  bus  In  1969-1970 
In  all  parts  of  the  country." 

The  District  Courts  finding  respecting  the 
time  required  for  the  forced  busing  trips  of 
elementary  school  students,  it  seems  was 
applicable  to  one  way  rather  than  round 
trips  Be  this  as  It  may.  It  did  not  embrace 
the  time  spent  by  such  students  at  both 
ends  of  their  Journeys  waiting  for  buses 
The  time  expended  in  waiting  for  buses  and 
traveling  on  them.  I  submit.  Is  wasted  and 
ought  to  be  utilized  to  enlighten  their  minds 
in  classrooms  In  schools  nearest  their  homes 
To  be  sure,  state  school  boards  neces- 
sarily bus  multitudes  of  students  from  dis- 
tant homes  to  the  nearest  schools  available 
to  them  for  educational  purposes.  The  dis- 
tinction between  necessary  busing  for  edu- 
cational purposes  and  the  unnecessarj-  and 
wasteful  forced  busing  sanctioned  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Swann  Case  Is  as  wide 
as  the  gulf  which  yawns  between  Lazarus 
in  Abraham's  bosom  and  Dives  In  hell.  The 
untold  millions  of  dollars  wasted  In  financ- 
ing forced  busing  ought  to  be  spent  to  Im- 
prove school  facilities,  enlarge  the  teaching 
.skills  of  teachers,  and  to  provide  students 
with   le&rnlng  aids. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Swann  Case  stamps  with  Its  approval  the 
Judicial  discrimination  of  applying  differ- 
ent rules  of  evidence  to  desegregation  cases 
in  the  South  and  those  In  other  parts  of  the 
naUon  It  does  so  by  this  Ingenious  obser- 
vation: "In  a  system  with  a  history  of  seg- 
regation the  need  for  remedial  criteria  of 
sufficient  specificity  to  assure  a  school  au- 
thority's compliance  with  its  constitution- 
al duty  warrants  a  presumption  against 
schools  that  are  substantially  disproportion- 
ate in  their  racial  composition." 

A  case  can  be  made  for  the  proposition  that 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  the  Swann 
Case  also  violated  the  supremacy  clause  of 
Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  when  it  nulli- 
fied the  proviso  of  Section  407(a)  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1974  (43  USC.  section 
2000c -6)  This  proviso  forbids  federeil  offi- 
cers and  courts  to  order  transportation  of 
students  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In  any 
school. 

The  defendant  In  the  Swann  Case  had 
invoked  this  proviso  as  a  prohibition  on 
forced   busing  for  integration  purposes. 

As  the  colloquy  of  June  6.  1964.  between 
Senator  Humphrey,  the  Senator  In  charge  of 
the  legislation  In  the  Senate,  and-  Senator 
Byrd.  of  West  Virginia,  and  all  the  other 
legislative  history  of  the  legislation,  reveals. 
Congress  actually  Intended  this  proviso  to 
outlaw  forced  busing  for  Integration  pur- 
poses Moreover,  a  case  can  be  made  for  the 
proposition  that  the  words  of  the  proviso. 
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properly  Interpreted,  sufficed  to  achieve  this 
congressional  purpose. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  the  Supreme  Court  nulli- 
fied the  proviso  of  Section  407(a)  as  It  had 
the  rightful  definition  of  desegregation  of 
Section  401(a)  by  arguments  totallv  incom- 
patible with  both  the  words  and  the  legis- 
lative history  of  these  sections. 

The  first  of  these  arguments  was  self- 
contradictory.  It  was  that  Congress  enacted 
these  sections  "not  to  limit  but  to  define 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
Implementation  of  the  Brown  I  decision." 
How  Congress  can  define  the  role.  I.e.,  the 
function  of  the  federal  government  In  a  par- 
ticular activity  without  defining  the  limits 
of  its  powers  In  respect  to  that  role  Is  a  lin- 
guistic  impossibility. 

The  second  of  these  arguments  Is  equally 
as  baffling.  It  was  tihat  Congress  Inserted 
the  proviso  In  Section  407(a)  "to  foreclose 
any  interpretation  of  the  Act  as  expanding 
the  existing  powers  of  federal  courts  to  en- 
force the  Equal  Protection  Clause."  After 
stating  this  argument,  the  Supreme  Court 
promptly  expanded  the  powers  of  the  federal 
Judiciary  In  this  respect  by  nullifying  the 
limitation  the  proviso  Imposed  on  federal 
officers  and  federal  courts. 

In  the  final  analysis  of  Its  confusing  words, 
the  third  of  these  arguments  was  that  In  en- 
acting the  nullified  sections.  Congress  was  a 
bunch  of  legislative  fools  attempting  to  reg- 
ulate something  it  had  no  constitutional  au- 
thority to  regulate.  I.e.,  de  facto  segregation.*' 

During  the  times  when  the  Supreme  Court 
was  concerned  about  racial  segregation  In 
public  schools  In  the  South  and  was  ignoring 
racial  se~refetion  In  public  schools  in  other 
regions,  I  offered  amendments  to  an  educa- 
tion bill  to  outlaw  forced  busing  for  Integra- 
tion purposes. 

In  arguing  unsuccessfully  for  the  adoption 
of  these  amendments.  I  stated,  in  substance, 
that  I  wanted  to  warn  Northern.  Eastern  and 
Western  Senators  that  when  the  compulsory 
Integrationlsts  had  reduced  the  South  to  a 
state  of  total  vassalage,  they  wo'Jid  not  emu- 
late Alexander  the  Oreat  and  weep  because 
there  were  no  more  worlds  for  them  to  con- 
quer: but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
direct  their  efforts  to  the  public  schools  of 
the  North.  East.  And  West. 

My  prophesy  proved  true.  The  Supreme 
Court  finally  realized  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  applies  to  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  to  the  South,  and  that  forced 
busing  constituted  the  only  practical  way  of 
mixing  the  races  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
North.  East,  and  West. 

After  the  federal  courts  in  these  areas  be- 
gan to  assume  Jurisdiction  of  suits  for  forced 
busing,  a  highly  respected  Northern  Senator, 
who  had  spoken  and  voted  against  my 
amendments,  offered  a  proposal  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  prohibit  the  forced  busing  of 
students  to  Integrate  public  schools.  I  there- 
upon went  to  him  and  made  this  private 
comment:  "I'm  glad  you've  seen  the  light." 
He  made  this  private  response  to  me:  "Yes. 
It's  Just  as  you  predicted.  They're  goring 
my  ox  now." 

After  It  announced  Its  decision  In  the 
Swann  Case,  the  Sunreme  Court  rendered  a 
number  of  other  rulings  upholding  federal 
district  court  orders  requiring  the  forced 
busing  of  public  school  students  to  Integrate 
school  systems  In  virtually  all  sections  of  the 
country  where  people  of  different  races  re- 
side. These  rulings  are  subject  to  the  same 
infirmities  as  the  Swann  Case,  and  require 
no  analysis  In  detail." 

The  federal  district  courts,  which  are  com- 
pelled to  Implement  the  Supreme  Court's 
perversion  of  the  equal  protection  clause, 
have  not  monopolized  forced  busing  as  an 
Integrating  tool.  On  the  contrary,  some  fed- 
eral officers  have  employed  It  on  a  massive 
scale. 

Prom  time  to  time.  Congress  has  enacted 
laws  authorizing  grants  of  federal  funds  to 
state  school  boards  to  aid  them  In  educating 


public  school  students,  and  has  entrusted  to 
federal  executive  agencies,  such  as  HEW  and 
the  newly  created  Department  of  Education, 
the  power  to  administer  these  grants  In  con- 
formity with  the  congressional  Intent. 

Congress  enacted  Section  601  of  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (43  U.S.C. 
Section  2000d)  to  prevent  discrimination  In 
federal  assisted  programs,  and  not  to  achieve 
the  Integration  of  state  schools.  In  so  doing. 
It  acted  In  harmony  with  the  true  meaning 
and  real  objective  of  the  equal  protection 
clause.  This  section  provides: 

"No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
federal  financial  assistance." 

Unfortunately  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  freedom,  federal  executive  agencies 
sometimes  delegate  the  power  to  administer 
the  grants  Congress  makes  for  educational 
purposes  to  officers  employed  by  them  who 
are.  In  reality,  crusading  bureaucrats.  A 
crusading  bureaucrat  may  be  defined  as  a 
non-elected  federal  officer  who  exercises  a 
mile  of  power  for  every  inch  of  authority 
bestowed  on  him. 

All  too  often  the  crusading  bureaucrats  to 
whom  federal  executive  agencies  delegate 
their  power  to  administer  congressional  edu- 
cational grants  are,  in  reality,  compulsory 
Integrationlsts.  They  pervert  the  statutory 
prohibition  of  racial  discrimination  by  state 
school  boards  receiving  federal  financial  as- 
sistance Into  a  positive  command  that  all 
state  school  boards  applying  for  or  receiving 
such  assistance  must  be  racially  Integrated 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  or  at  least 
In  racial  proportions  pleasing  to  them. 

They  n\ake  their  perversion  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  effective  by  exploiting  in  alterna- 
tive ways  the  financial  needs  of  state  school 
boards.  They  make  grants  without  delay  to 
school  boards  which  willingly  yield  to  their 
Integrating  objective  and  withhold  or 
threaten  to  withhold  grants  from  those 
which  refuse  or  are  reluctant  to  do  so. 

THB   OBLIGATION   OF   THE   PRESIDENT   AND 
CONCaESS 

Federal  courts  and  federal  officers  are  per- 
petrating these  tyrannies  on  people  of  all 
races  In  all  parts  of  our  country  where  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  children  of  diverse  races 
live.  Despite  their  pretenses  to  the  contrary, 
they  are  seeking  to  compel  racial  integra- 
tion, and  not  to  prevent  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  tyrsLnnles  have  no  rightful  place  In 
an  America  which  claims  to  be  the  land  of 
the  free.  They  are  unconstitutional,  wasteful, 
and  useless.  They  ought  to  be  ended.  Those 
victimized  by  them  cannot  end  them.  But 
the  President  and  Congress  can. 

The  President  and  the  members  of  Con- 
gress are  bound  by  their  oaths  to  support 
constitutional  government  and  protect  'rec- 
dom.  For  this  reason,  they  have  the  positive 
duty  to  end  these  tyrannies. 

They  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  doing 
their  duty  because  these  tyrannies  have 
been  sinctloned  by  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. On  the  contrary,  this  fact  should  Im- 
pel them  to  act  without  delay  to  end  the 
tyrannies.  They  are  the  only  beings  on  earth 
who  possess  the  lawful  power  to  do  so. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  are  the  handi- 
work of  fallible  men.  There  Is  nothing 
facrosanct  In  th'm.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
merit  respect  only  If  they  are  respectable, 
and  they  are  not  respectable  when  they 
fiout  the  true  meaning  and  real  objective 
cf   the  equal  protection  clause. 

The  power  of  the  President,  acting  alone, 
to  end  these  tyrannies  is  more  limited  than 
that  of  the  Congress.  He  has  undoubted 
power,  however,  to  end  the  tyrannies  of  the 
officers  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  They  are  merely  assisting 
him  In  performing  his  constitutional  duty 
to  take  care  that  the  laws  of  the  nation  are 


faithfully  executed,  and  he  can  stop  them 
from  perverting  those  laws  by  annexing  to 
them  conditions  repugnant  to  the  congres- 
sional Intent. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  end  these  tjrran- 
nles  Is  virtually  unlimited.  The  Pounding 
Fathers  knew  the  tragic  truth  that  aome 
public  officials  love  power  and  are  prone  to 
abuse  it,  and  Inserted  In  the  Constitution 
provisions  adequate  to  prevent  such  abtise. 

Article  I.  section  1.  of  the  Constitution 
vests  In  Congress  "all  legislative  powers" 
of  the  federal  government.  Hence.  Congress 
may  enact  new  laws  sufficient  to  compel  of- 
ficers of  the  executive  branch  of  the  federal 
government  to  stop  perverting  old  laws. 

The  Constitution  confers  upon  the  federal 
Judiciary  authority  to  restrain  unconstitu- 
tional exercise  of  power  by  Congress,  and 
upon  Congress  authority  to  restrain  the  un- 
constitutional exercise  of  power  by  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary. 

This  assertion  Is  undoubtedly  shocking  to 
some,  especially  compulsory  Integrationlsts. 
who  believe  the  federal  Judiciary  to  be  omni- 
potent and  Congress  to  be  Impotent  in  the 
area  under  consideration. 

Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
authorizes  Congress  to  enforce,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  provisions  of  the  equal 
protection  clause,  and  Article  ni  of  the  Con- 
stitution empowers  Congress  to  regulate  the 
jurisdiction  of  all  federal  courts  inferior  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  Itself." 

By  virtue  of  these  constitutional  pro- 
visions. Congress  has  virtually  complete 
power  to  enact  laws  specifying  how  the  equal 
protection  clause  is  to  be  enforced  in  accord- 
ance with  its  true  meaning  and  real  objec- 
tive, and  defining  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  fed- 
eral courts  in  a  manner  requiring  them  to 
act  accordingly. 

By  Implementing  these  constitutional  pro- 
visions in  this  way.  Congress  can  put  a  vir- 
tual end  to  the  Judicial  and  bureaucratic 
tyrannies  under  consideration. 

While  I  was  serving  in  the  Senate.  I  made 
remarks  explaining  these  constitutional  pro- 
visions, and  Introduced  a  bill  which  was  aptly 
designed  to  use  them  to  end  these  Judicial 
and  bureaucratic  tyrannies.  My  remarks  and 
bill  are  fet  out  In  pages  33.033  to  33.041  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  November  S.  1969. 
I  reintroduced  the  bill  on  other  occasions 
with  the  co-sponsorshlp  of  Senator  James  B. 
Allen,  of  Alabama,  one  of  the  nation's  wisest 
and  most  courageous  Senator  of  all  time. 

In  closing,  I  pray  that  the  President  and 
the  Congress  will  prove  their  devotion  to  con- 
stitutional government  and  the  freedom  of 
Americans  by  ending  the  judicial  and  bu- 
reaucratic tyrannies  I  have  been  dlscusMng. 
They  cannot  perform  a  more  Important  task. 
When  all  is  said,  tyranny  in  a  Republic  Is 
far  more  reprehensible  than  tyranny  In  a 
Monarachy. 
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also  rightly  stated  in  the  same  footnote  that 
the  following  decisions  "Is  a  small  sampling 
of  them":  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection 
and  Insurance  Co.  v.  Harrison.  (1937)  301 
UB.  459;  Old  Dearborn  Distributing  Co.  v. 
Seagram  Distillers  Corp.,  (1936)  299  UB.  183; 
Colgate  v  Harvey,  (1935)  296  UB.  404;  State 
Board  of  Tax  Commissioners  v.  Jackson,  283 
U.S.  527;  and  Corporation  Commission  of  Ok- 
lahoma V.  Lowe,  (1930)  381  UB.  431. 

'^District  of  Columbia  v.  Corter,  409  UB. 
418:  Moose  Lodge  No.  107  v.  Irvis.  407  UB. 
182;  United  States  v  Price,  383  US.  787;  Bur- 
ton V.  Wilmington  Parking  Authority.  366 
UB.  715;  Shelly  v.  Kraemar,  334  UB.  1: 
United  States  v.  Classic.  313  UB.  299;  Nixon 
V.  Condon.  286  UB.  73;  lowa-Des  Moines  Na- 
tional Bank.  284  UB.  339;  Corrigan  v.  Buck- 
ley. 271  UB.  323,  Traux  v.  Corrigan.  357  UB. 
364;  Civil  RighU  Cases.  109  U.S.  3;  Ex  Parte 
Virginia.  100  UB.  339;  Virginia  v.  Rives.  100 
UB.  313;  and  United  States  v.  Cruikshank, 
92  UB.  543. 

"Townsend  v.  Shank.  404  UB.  382;  Gra- 
ham V.  Richardson.  403  UB.  366;  and  Sha- 
piro V    TTiompson.  394  UB.  618.  Indeed,  the 


equal  protection  clause  can  not  be  used  as  a 
bludgeon  to  compel  a  state  to  violate  any 
provision  of  the  Constitution.  Sloan  v. 
Lemon.  413  U.S.  836. 

"  98  F.  Supp.  639.  and  103  F.  Supp.  930. 

»  132  F.  Supp.  776,  777. 

-Keyes  v.  School  DUtrict  No.  1.  (1973)  413 
US.  189,  206;  Washington  v.  Davis.  (1976) 
426  UB.  229.  240;  Dayton  Board  of  Education 
V.  Brinkman.  (1977)  433  U.S.  406,  413. 

»  42  use  Sections  3000a-2000h-6. 

"  Concessional  Record.  Vol.  110,  Part  10, 
pp.  13,  713-13.  717.  Although  the  provisions 
of  ntle  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
were  in  rapport  with  the  true  meaning  and 
real  objective  of  the  equal  protection  clause, 
I  voted  against  the  Act  for  reasons  stated  by 
me  in  detail  wbUe  the  legislation  was  un- 
der Senate  consideration.  Some  of  these  rea- 
sons had  their  origin  in  provisions  of  the 
Act,  and  others  were  prompted  by  appre- 
hensions as  to  how  It  wotild  be  applied  by 
courts  and  executive  agencies. 

While  many  of  them  are  not  germane  to 
my  specific  subject,  I  deem  it  not  altogether 
amiss  to  epitomize  some  of  them  In  this 
note. 

The  Act  Is  in  irreconcilable  conflict  with 
the  principle  that  all  Americans  of  all  races 
are  entitled  to  equal  rights  under  both  fed- 
eral and  state  laws.  It  deprives  all  Americans 
of  precious  rights  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  members  of  minority  races,  and  it  sub- 
ordinates other  precious  rights  of  all  Amer- 
icans to  demands  made  by  or  In  the  name 
of  members  of  minority  races. 

To  be  sure,  the  Act  pays  some  Up  service 
to  the  concept  of  equality.  In  so  doing,  how- 
ever, it  Is  reminiscent  of  Anatole  France's 
assertion:  "The  law,  in  its  majestic  equality, 
forbids  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  to  sleep 
under  bridges,  to  beg  in  the  streets,  and  to 
steal  bread." 

The  Act  was  devised  with  the  understand- 
ing that  In  Its  practical  administration  it 
would  be  employed  to  extend  to  members  of 
minority  races  special  privileges  not  ac- 
corded to  others.  It  Is  being  so  adminis- 
tered. 

The  Act  violates  with  vengance  the  doc- 
trine of  the  separation  of  powers,  which 
wisely  discountenances  the  merger  of  powers 
to  make,  enforce,  and  Interpret  laws  In  a 
single  public  official  or  single  public  body. 

It  does  this  by  combining  In  the  federal 
agencies  charged  with  its  administration 
and  enforcement  these  discordant  powers: 
(1)  The  legislative  power  to  write  regula- 
tions having  the  force  of  law;  (3)  the  ex- 
ecutive power  to  administer  and  enforce  Its 
provisions  and  these  regulations,  and  to 
prosecute  violations  of  them;  and  (3)  the 
judicial  power  to  judge  and  punish  these 
violations. 

The  combination  of  these  discordant  pow- 
ers In  the  federal  agencies  make  them.  In 
reality,  judges  In  their  own  causes.  As  a  con- 
sequence, they  cannot  act  with  the  cold 
neutrality  of  the  Impartial  Judge,  and  those 
subjected  to  their  jurisdiction  are  denied 
due  process  and  fair  play. 

These  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  are  repugnant  to  my  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment and  my  enduring  conviction  that 
freedom  is  the  most  precious  value  of  civil- 
ization. 

Apart  from  other  conslderatloms.  they  de- 
termined me  to  vote  against  the  Act.  There 
were  other  considerations.  But  they  strongly 
reinforced  my  determination. 

I  had  grave  apprehensions  as  to  how  HEW, 
EEOC.  and  other  federal  executive  agencies 
woxild  interpret  and  apply  the  Act,  and  as 
to  how  the  Supreme  Court  would  react  to  the 
effort  of  Its  Title  IV  to  put  restraints  on 
judicial  and  bureaucratic  abuse  of  the  equal 
protection  clause  In  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  state  schools. 

Another  consideration  arose  out  of  my 
realization  that  the  enactment  of  the  Civil 


Rights  Act  was  another  step  In  the  proceM 
by  which  the  power-hungry  federal  govern- 
ment was  undertaking  to  destroy  the  states 
as  viable  instruments  of  government  and 
concentrate  In  Itself  the  power  to  dominate 
the  lives  of  Americans  in  virtually  all 
respects. 

This  consideration  has  long  been  of  pro- 
found concern  to  me.  It  ought  to  be  of  simi- 
lar concern  to  every  American  who  does  not 
relish  the  prospect  of  having  his  status  re- 
duced to  that  of  a  galley-slave  pulling  an 
oar  In  the  ship  of  state. 

My  gravest  apprehensions  have  material- 
ized since  the  passage  of  the  Act.  HEW, 
EEOC,  and  other  federal  executive  agencies 
have  stretched  the  drastic  provisions  of  the 
Act  far  beyond  the  Intent  of  Congress,  and 
converted  what  It  intended  to  be  a  prohibi- 
tion of  racial  discrimination  Into  a  mandate 
for  racial  integration. 

By  so  doing.  HEW.  EEOC,  and  other  federal 
executive  agencies  have  arrogated  to  them- 
selves dictatorial  powers,  and  are  exercising 
them  daily  throughout  our  nation  to  impose 
their  notions  on  states,  subdivisions  of  states, 
educational  institutions.  Industries,  labor 
organizations,  and  Individuals. 

«391  U.S.  430.  p.  433,  footnote  3.  Tht 
Green  Case  Is  analyzed  with  candor,  courage, 
and  correctness  by  Lino  A.  Graglla  in  his 
Disaster  By  Decree.  The  Supreme  Court  De- 
cisions On  Race  And  The  Schools  (Chapter 
5),  which  was  published  by  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Press  and  merits  reading  by  all  Amer- 
icans who  abhor  judicial  tyranny. 

''AleiondeT  v.  Holmes  County  Board  of 
Education.  (1969)  396  U.S.  19.  See,  especially, 
headnote  1  of  the  report  of  this  case  in  24 
L.Ed.2d.  pp.  19.  30. 

«Llno  A.  Graglla:  Disaster  By  Decree, 
Chapters  1-6,  pp.  1-103. 

^  Swann  v.  C/iarlotte-JfecfcI«nburj  Board 
of  Education.  (1965)  243  P.  Supp.  667  affirmed 
369  FEd  29  ( 1966) . 

"  Monroe  v.  Board  of  Commissioners. 
(1968)  391  U.S.  450,  which  adjudged  a  "free 
transfer"  plan  to  be  invalidated  by  the  equal 
protection  clause,  reinforces  the  holding  of 
the  Green  Case  that  the  desegregation  of 
public  schools  demands  that  school  children 
be  robbed  of  their  freedom,  and  demon- 
strates the  falsity  of  any  claim  that  federal 
courts  which  enter  desegregation  orders  are 
not  applying  the  clause  to  Individuals  in 
violation  of  its  express  declaration.  In  It, 
the  Court  declares:  "We  do  not  hold  that 
■free  transfer'  has  no  place  In  a  desegregation 
plan.  But  like  "freedom  of  choice'.  If  It  can- 
not be  shown  that  such  a  plan  will  further 
rather  than  delay  conversion  to  a  unitary, 
nonracial,  nondiscriminatory  school  system. 
It  must  be  held  unacceptable."  By  these 
words,  the  Court  makes  a  mockery  of  "free- 
dom." No  human  being  has  any  "freedom" 
If  he  has  to  exercise  It  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  government. 

^  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board 
of  Education.   (1970)   431  F.2d..  138,  147. 

™  Judge  McMillan's  ruling  in  the  Swann 
Case  is  reported  in  311  FBupp.  265  (1970), 
and  the  ruling  of  the  Circuit  Court  vacating 
It  In  431  F.2d  138  (1970). 

"Lino  A.  Graglla:  Disaster  By  Decree, 
Chapter  5.  p.  59. 

"In  enacting  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  Congress  was  exercising  Its  constitution- 
al power  to  regulate  de  jure  segregation  In 
state  schools.  It  was  not  ustuplng  the  power 
to  regulate  de  facto  integration  in  them. 
These  assertions.  I  maintain,  are  established 
by  both  the  language  and  legislative  history 
of  the  Title.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate,  I 
spent  virtually  every  minute  in  that  body 
while  it  was  considering  Title  IV  and  heard 
virtually  every  word  spoken  by  any  Senator 
concerning  It.  By  so  doing,  I  acquired  knowl- 
edge of  the  Act's  legislative  history  first  hand. 
After  the  Supreme  Court  granted  certiorari 
to  review  the  Swann  Case.  I  joined  Ernest  F. 
HoUings,  of  South  Carolina,  and  R«presenta- 
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tlve  Charles  R.  Jonas,  of  North  Carolina,  in 
filing  with  It  as  amid  curiae  a  brief  in  behalf 
of  the  Chalotte-Mecklenburg  Classroom 
Teachers.  As  uncompensated  attorneys  for 
them,  we  Insisted  that  the  exclusion  of  stu- 
dents from  their  neighborhood  schools  and 
their  forced  busing  for  integration  violated 
the  equal  protection  clause.  In  preparing  the 
brief  I  made  a  meticulous  study  of  the  leg- 
islative history  of  Title  IV.  I  was  shocked  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  use  of  the  de  facto  argu- 
ment to  invalidate  a  valid  act  of  Congress, 
and  made  a  second  meticulous  study  of  the 
legislative  history  of  Title  IV  to  determine 
whether  the  Supreme  Court's  insupportable 
argument  had  any  basis  whatever. 

"By  ignoring  Title  IV  of  the  Act  In  the 
Green  Case  and  nullifying  it  in  the  Swann 
Case,  the  Supreme  Court  exhibited  Its  deter- 
mination to  impose  the  personal  notions  of 
its  members  in  respect  to  matters  having  ra- 
cial implications  upon  the  people  of  our 
country,  anything  in  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

This  is  imdoubtedly  a  drastic  assertion.  Its 
truthfulness  is  fully  corroborated,  however, 
by  these  additional  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court: 

a.  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach.  (1966) 
383  U.S.  301. 

b.  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  (1966)  384  UB. 
641. 

c.  Jones  V.  Alfred  H.  Mayer  Co..  (1968)  292 
U.S.  409;  SulZiran  v.  Little  Hunting  Park, 
Inc..  (1969)  396U.S.  229;  District  of  Columbia 
V.  Carter,  (1973)  409  U.S.  418  (dicta);  and 
Tillman  v.  Wheaton-Haven  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation. (1973)  410  U.S.  431. 

d.  Johnson    v.    Railway   Express   Agency, 

(1975)  421    U.S.   454;    Runyon    v.    McCrary, 

(1976)  427  U.S.  160;  McDoTiaid  v.  Santa  Fe 
Trail  Transportation  Company.  (1976)  427 
U.S    160. 

e.  United  States  Steel  Workers  of  America 
V.   Weber.   (1979)   443  U.S.  193. 

These  decisions  have  been  hailed  In  some 
quarters  as  enlightened  judicial  achieve- 
ments. It  would  be  more  consonant  with 
truth  to  call  them  amazing  judicial  per- 
formances. In  each  of  them  the  Supreme 
Court  committed  linguistic  mayhem  or  judi- 
cial verblclde  on  words  of  the  Constitution, 
or  words  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  or  on  words 
of  both  to  reach  their  amazing  rulings. 

The  explanation  of  these  rulings  Is  to  be 
found  In  a  story  which  may  be  apocryphal. 
Representative  Timothy  J.  Campbell,  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  House  by  Tammany, 
sought  to  persuade  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land to  sign  Into  law  a  pet  bill  which  he  had 
induced  Congress  to  pass.  The  President 
demurred  on  the  ground  the  bill  was  un- 
constitutional. Congressman  Oampbell  re- 
sponded to  the  President's  objection  with 
this  rhetorical  question:  "What's  the  Con- 
stitution between  friends?" 

When  all  is  said,  the  Supreme  Court  did 
constitutional  evil  in  these  rulings  to 
achieve  ends  it  deemed  beneficial  to  blacks 
and  the  country.  These  decisions  were  not 
concerned  with  the  assignment  of  students 
to  state  schools.  For  this  reason.  I  hold  my 
conunents  on  them  to  a  minimum. 

To  imderstand  the  drastic  Impact  of  two 
of  them.  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach.  and 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  upon  constitutional 
government  in  America.  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  what  the  Constitution  decrees 
concerning  the  power  to  prescribe  qualifica- 
tions for  voting. 

The  power  to  prescribe  quallfloatlons  for 
voting  for  state  officers  Is  reserved  to  the 
state  by  the  Tenth  Amendment.  The  power 
to  prescribe  qualifications  for  voting  for  fed- 
eral officers  Is  conferred  upon  the  state  and 
denied  to  Congress  by  these  provisions  of  the 
Constitution:  Article  I.  Section  11.  Clause  1: 
Article  11.  Section  I,  Clause  2;  and  the  Sev- 
enteenth Amendment. 

The     constitutionality     of     the     higbly 


praised,  but  completely  devious,  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1966  was  upheld  in  South 
Carolina  v.  Katzenbach.  In  reaching  this 
astonishing  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  was 
compelled  to  make  and  did  make  these 
rulings. 

a.  That  the  absolute  prohibition  of  con- 
gressional bills  of  attainder  embodied  in 
Article  I,  Section  IZ,  Clause  3,  and  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  af- 
ford no  protection  to  a  state,  or  its  officers, 
or  its  citizens  In  their  corporate  or  collec- 
tive capacity. 

b.  That  the  power  of  Congress  to  enforce 
by  appropriate  legislation  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment's  prohibition  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation In  voting  confers  upon  that  body  the 
autocratic  authority  to  suspend  for  at  least 
5  years  the  constitutionally  gusiranteed  pow- 
ers of  politically  selected  Southern  States 
to  prescribe  qualifications  for  voting  for 
both  state  and  federal  officers. 

c.  That  the  constitutional  doctrine  of  the 
equality  of  the  states  Is  a  worthless  shib- 
boleth which  Is  effective  only  at  the  precise 
moment  of  a  State's  admission  to  the  Union, 
and  does  not  prevent  Congress  from  robbing 
a  state  thereafter  of  constitutional  powers 
other  states  exercise  and  thtis  reducing  It 
to  the  status  of  an  inferior  state. 

d.  That  Article  m,  Section  n.  Clause  2, 
empowers  Congress  to  close  to  the  politically 
selected  Southern  States  condemned  by  the 
bill  of  attainder  violative  of  due  process 
all  federal  courts  In  the  land  except  the 
United  States  EHstrict  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  to  vest  In  that  faraway 
court  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  in 
which  the  condemned  states  seek  relief  from 
the  autocratic  provisions  of  the  Act. 

South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach  Is  Irrecon- 
cilable with  United  States  v.  Lovett,  (1946) 
328  U.S.  303.  and  Ex  Parte  MUllgan.  (1866) 
4  Wall.  (U.S.)  2,  120-121. 

The  Lovett  Case  rightly  invalidated  a  con- 
gressional bill  of  attainder  applying  to  fed- 
eral executive  officers  suspected  of  subver- 
sive leanings.  The  Milligan  Case  rightly  ruled 
that  the  Constitution  is  an  unalterable  law 
for  rulers  and  people  alike  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  and  that  no  notion 
Involving  more  pernicious  consequences  was 
ever  Invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that 
anv  of  Its  provisions  can  ever  be  suspended. 

Consistency  may  be  either  a  Jewel  or  the 
hobgoblin  of  little  minds  and  fools.  But  it 
is  neither  to  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

The  Supreme  Court  adjudged  in  Katzen- 
bach v.  Morgan  that  the  power  vested  in 
Congress  by  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
/Amendment  to  enforce  the  equal  protection 
clause  by  appropriate  legislation  confers  on 
Congress  the  contradictory  power  to  nullify 
the  equal  protection  clause.  In  that  case 
the  Supreme  Court  made  a  ruling  Irrecon- 
cilable with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion governing  the  power  to  prescribe  quali- 
fications for  voting,  and  its  own  sound 
interpretation  of  equal  protection  clause  In 
Lassiier  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Northamp- 
ton County.  (1959)  360  U.S.  35.  It  declared 
that  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment empowered  Congreas  to  do  these 
things: 

a.  To  nullify  a  New  York  law  which  estab- 
lished a  qualification  for  voting,  namely, 
literacy  in  the  English  language,  which  was 
In  harmony  with  the  equal  protection  clause. 

b.  To  substitute  for  the  nullified  New  York 
law  a  federal  qualification  for  voting,  which 
Congress  was  forbidden  to  establish  by  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  govern- 
ing the  power  to  prescribe  qualifications  for 
voting. 

The  opinion  which  undertakes  to  ration- 
alize this  linguistic  mayhem  or  judicial 
verblclde  is  intriguing,  despite  the  dtecon- 
solation  it  gives  to  those  who,  like  Chief 
Jvistice  Marshall,  believe  the  Supreme  Court 


ought  to  interpret  the  Constitution  to  mean 
what  it  says. 

It  is  simply  this ;  When  Congress  exercises 
Its  power  to  legislate  under  Section  6  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Supreme  Court 
cannot  inquire  whether  the  congressional 
legislation  offends  the  eqtial  protection 
claxiae.  It  Is  limited  to  determining  whether 
the  legislation  is  calculated  to  prevent  the 
state  from  violating  the  equal  protection 
clause  in  the  future. 

Americans  who  cherish  local  government 
ought  to  pray  that  Congress  will  not  carry 
the  illogical  ruling  in  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan 
to  Its  logical  conclusion.  If  it  did.  Congrees 
would  prevent  all  future  violations  of  the 
equal  protection  clatise  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion denying  states  the  power  to  make,  ea 
force,  and  interpret  laws. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  United  States 
Steel  Workers  v.  Weber  that  an  employer  in 
an  Industry  covered  by  Title  VII  of  the  Clvl) 
Rights  Act  of  1964  is  authorized  by  it  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  black  employees  and 
against  more  senior  white  employees,  not- 
withstanding Title  vn  expressly  forbids  all 
racial  discrimination  in  all  Industries  cov- 
ered by  the  Title. 

Jones  V.  Alfred  H.  Mayer  Company  may  be 
described  as  the  bellwether  of  the  decisions 
cited  In  subdivisions  3  and  4.  It  was  decided 
in  1968,  and  the  other  decisions  merely  fol- 
low Its  indefensible  lead. 

Undoubtedly  the  decision  In  the  Mayer 
Case  and  the  decisions  which  follow  It  have 
committed  the  most  monstrous  linguistic 
mayhem  or  Judicial  verblclde  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  Acts  of  Congress  In  the  unnnia 
of  America. 

By  these  forbidden  processes,  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  have  arrogated  to  Congress 
and  themsslves  virtually  unlimited  power  to 
punish  every  individual  who  refuses  to  make 
a  contract  with  or  to  sell  property  to  another 
individual  anywhere  In  America  If  his  re- 
fusal Is  motivated  by  racial  discrimination 
or  racial  preference.  In  so  doing,  they  reflect 
their  purpose  to  eradicate  by  constitutional 
and  legal  perversions  racial  prejudice  and 
racial  preferences  from  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  Americans 

To  conIA  their  newly  invented  power  on 
Conjress  and  themselves,  the  Justices  re- 
vamp the  history  and  ob'ectives  of  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1866  (42  use.  Sections  1981,  1982); 
rlace  upon  that  Amendment  and  that  Act 
ronstructions  totally  repugnant  to  every 
v'ord  in  them;  anl  repudiate  sound  Supreme 
C^urt  decisions  of  the  oast  which  s~an  a 
-eriod  of  100  years  and  demonstrate  the  in- 
\  allllty  of  the  new  construction. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  fome  of  the 
litigants  argued  for  the  same  distorted  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Cases  of  1883.  The  Supreme  Court 
wisely  re  e:ted  their  argun>ent  by  observ- 
ing that  the-3  litigants  were  "running  the 
slavery  argument  into  the  ground." 

The  Smreme  Court  further  declared  In 
those  rases:  "When  a  man  has  emerged 
from  slavery,  and  by  the  aid  of  beneficlent 
legislation  has  shaken  off  the  Inseparable 
con:x>mltants  of  that  state,  there  must  be 
some  stage  in  the  pro^niess  of  his  elevation 
when  be  takes  the  rank  of  a  mere  citizen, 
and  ceases  to  be  the  special  favorite  of  the 
laws,  and  when  his  rights,  as  a  citizen  or 
a  man,  are  to  be  protected  in  the  ordinary 
modes  by  which  other  men's  rights  are 
protected."   (109  U.S.  3.  27  Lid.  835.  844.) 

One  of  America's  most  profound  consti- 
tutional scholars.  Charles  Palrman.  makes 
some  cogent  conunents  on  the  Mayer  Case 
in  his  Illuminating  txx>k  "Reconstruction 
And  Reunion  1864-88.  Part  I."  This  book  is 
Volume  VI  of  the  History  of  ttie  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  Is  belixg 
financed  by  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Devise. 
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Fair  man  states  that  In  the  Mayer  Case, 
the  Supreme  Court  "appears  to  have  had 
no  feeling  for  the  truth  of  history"  and 
"allowed  itself  to  believe  impossible 
things."  (p.  1268) 

To  Illustrate  what  "believing  Impossible 
things"  Is,  Falrman  Invokes  Chapter  5  of 
"Through  the  LooUng  Olass"  by  Lewis  Car- 
roll, the  creator  of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  an(i 
recounts  the  colloquy  which  occurs  between 
Alice  and  the  Queen  after  the  Queen  had 
been  telling  Alice  bow  to  remember  'things 
that  happened  the  week  after  next." 

"I  can't  believe  It.  "  said  Alice. 

"Can't  you?"  the  Queen  said  with  a  pity- 
ing tone.  "Try  again:  draw  a  long  breath, 
and  shut  your  eyes." 

Alice  laughed.  "There's  no  use  trying," 
she  ««ld,  "one  can't  believe  impoaslble 
things." 

"I  daresay  you  haven't  had  much  prac- 
tice,"  said  the  Queen,  (pp.  1398-1299,  foot- 
note 160.) 

I  cite  and  quote  these  observations  of 
Falrman  by  the  permission  of  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  which  holds  the  copyright  of 
bis  book. 

Disciples  of  linguistic  mayhem  or  Judicial 
verblclde  glibly  assert  It  proves  that  the 
Constitution  Is  a  living  docuniMit.  Not  so. 
It  proves  that  the  Constitution  Is  dead,  and 
that  Americans  are  being  governed  by  the 
personal  notions  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
rather  than  by  constitutional  precepts. 

Nobody  denies  the  good  Intentions  of  the 
Justices.  They  undoubtedly  believe  their 
linguistic  mayhems  or  judicial  verblcldes 
are  fuperlcr  to  the  handiwork  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers. 

•-'  Among  the  multitude  of  decisions  ad- 
judging that  Congress  has  the  power  under 
Article  III  to  define  the  jurisdiction  of  fed- 
eral courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court 
are  these:  Palmore  v.  United  States.  (1973) 
411  U.S.  389:  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach. 
(1966)  383  U.S.  301:  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.  v. 
Hockey.  (1956)  351  U.S.  427:  Lockarty  v 
Philli-ps.  (1943)  319  U.S.  182:  Plaquemines 
Tropical  Frutt  Co.  v  Henderson.  (1898)  170 
U.S.  511;  Ames  v.  Kansas  ex  rel  Johnston, 
(1884)  111  U.S.  449;  and  Cory  v.  Curfia. 
(1846)  3  How.  (44  US  )  236.  Among  the  many 
cases  holding  that  Congress  has  the  power 
under  Article  III  to  regulate  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  these: 
United  States  v  Klain.  (1872)  13  Wall.  (80 
n.S.)  128:  Re  Yerger.  (1869)  8  Wall.  (75  US.) 
85:  Ex  Parte  McCardU.  (1868)  7  Wall.  (74 
V3.)  506:  Daniels  v.  Chicago  R.I.R.  Co.. 
(1865)  3  Wall.  (70  U.S.)  250;  Ex  Parte  Val- 
landigham.  (1864)  1  Wall.  (68  U.S.)  243: 
and  Durousseau.  (1810)  6  Cr.  (10  U.S.)  307 


BLEEDING  THE  FROST  BELT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
again  rise  to  speak  to  the  issue  of  the 
imbalance  in  the  flow  of  Federal  dollars 
back  to  the  States  of  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast. 

Sadly,  Mr.  President,  this  chronic 
practice  of  inequity  in  the  distribution 
of  Federal  dollars  wiU  continue  unabated 
if  current  budget  proposals  are  adopted 
without  careful  consideration  of  the  ef- 
fects on  the  older  industrial  areas  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  excerpts 
from  a  Chicago  Sun -Times  editorial 
which  speaks  to  this  serious  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


I  Prom  the  Sun-Tlmee.  Mar.  26, 1981 1 
Blkedimg  the  Frost  Belt 

Almost  a  half  century  has  pass^  since 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  laegan  a  mas- 
sive recovery  program  for  the  chronically 
poor  South  and  the  undeveloped  West.  The 
richer  states  of  the  North  paid  the  bill. 

With  their  tax  dollars,  the  Midwest  and 
the  Northeast  built  ports,  dams,  water  proj- 
ects, highways,  military  bases  and  rural 
electrification  projects  In  the  Sun  Belt. 

Times  changed,  but  federal  policies  did 
not. 

States  In  this  region  are  suffering  from 
high  unemployment,  aging  plants,  a  shrink- 
ing tax  base,  impoverished  schools  and  ailing 
transit  systems,  yet  still  they  are  subsidizing 
the  boom  in  the  South  and  the  West. 

Prom  1975  to  1979,  the  Midwest  and  North- 
east sent  the  U.S.  Treasury  $165  billion  more 
In  taxes  than  It  got  in  federal  spending. 
During  the  same  period,  the  Sun  Belt  got 
>112  billion  more  than  it  paid  in  taxes. 

No  state  was  bled  as  heavily  as  Illinois:  In 
those  five  years  it  sent  Washington  $31.4 
billion  more  than  it  got.  And,  despite  its 
great  industrial  capacity,  it  ranks  45th 
among  the  states  in  per  capita  defense 
spending. 

A  new  analysis  of  the  Reagan  budget  by 
the  bipartisan.  Washington -based  Northeast- 
Midwesrt  Institute  concludes  it  will  aggra- 
vate the  Imbalance  in  federal  spending  and 
rapidly  accelerate  industrial  decline  In  urban 
areas  like  Chicago.  Some  of  its  findings: 

The  administration  proposes  only  modest 
reductions  in  huge,  wasteful  water  projects 
in  the  South  and  West,  Including  the  $3  bil- 
lion Tennessee-Tombigbee  plan  to  close  a 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Yet  there  Is 
no  help  for  the  aging  water  supply  systems 
of  the  Midwest  and  Northeast. 

Massive  cuts  In  mass  transit  and  rail  sub- 
sidies will  rob  the  Midwest  of  one  of  Its 
major  assets  in  the  competition  for  Indus- 
try. But  highway  programs  that  feed  growth 
In  developing  areas  will  tool  along  virtually 
untouched — reaching  $9  billion  a  year  by 
1983.  three  times  as  much  as  transit  aid. 

This  backward  approach  is  repeated  In 
proposals  to  gut  home  weatherlzation  and 
energy  research  projects  Both  will  be  felt 
most  severely  in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast. 
Meanwhile,  the  administration  ignores  the 
exorbitant  taxes  energy-rich  states  extract 
for  their  oil,  gas  and  coal.  Texas  alone  will 
reap  $33  billion  in  oil  taxes  from  1980  to 
1990.  most  of  it  squeezed  from  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast.  Congress  has  clear  authority 
to  whittle  or  even  ban  these  state  taxes. 

Reagan  wants  to  kill  one  federal  program 
that  is  creating  jobs  and  stimulating  private 
Investment  in  older  cities  ( the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration)  and  slash  a  sec- 
ond (Urban  Development  Action  Orants). 
Together,  their  annual  cost  is  far  less  than 
annual  spending  on  Sun  Belt  water  projects. 


RECEIPT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  this  body, 
I  have  received  the  annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
for  the  calendar  year  1980.  This  report, 
which  has  been  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  204(a>  of  Public  Law  94-505,  is 
available  for  review  by  my  colleagues 
in  my  office. 


RECEIPT  OF  THE  1980  ANNUAL  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  ENERGY  INFOR- 
MATION ADMINISTRATION  OF 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  this  body, 
I  have  received  the  annual  report  of  the 
Energy  Information  Administration  for 
the  calendar  year  1980.  This  report, 
which  has  been  submitted  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  part  B,  section  57(a)  (2) 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Act  of  1974,  is  available  for  review  by 
my  colleagues  in  my  office. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  107.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  786:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  786.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuing 
U.S.  participation  in  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  to  provide  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  African  Development 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-36). 

EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

J.  Lynn  Helms,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. 

I  The  a'cove  nomination  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  confirmed,  subject 
to  the  nominees  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


ORDER   FOR   STAR   PRINT— SENATE 
REPORT   97-35 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  star  print  of 
Senate  Report  97-35  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  787 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duced the  Energy  Productivity  Act  of 
1981  on  March  24. 1981. 

The  title  incorrectly  describes  the  tax 
credit  as  "nonrefundable."  In  fact,  title 
II  of  the  legislation  makes  the  ca^edit  re- 
fundable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  to  change  the  term  "nonre- 
fundable" to  "refundable"  in  the  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
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second  time  by  unanimous  ccmsent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  BUMPEaiS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Prtok) : 
S.  869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  mineral  leasing 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  uni- 
form treatment  of  certain  receipts  under  such 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  860.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sylvester  Q. 
Schneider;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Braolet,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Mat8T7Naga, 
Mr.  MoTNiHAN,  Mr.  Prtob,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, and  Mr.  Riegle)  : 
S.  861.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act   to  provide  for  a  e-year  demoinstra;tion 
program  of  comprehensive  community-based 
noninstitutlonal  acute  and  long-term  care 
services  for  the  elderly  and  disabled;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Portato  Research 
and   Promotion  Act;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Foreotry. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hefun, 
and  Mr.  DeConcini)  : 
8.  863.  A  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  law  on 
the  subject  of  bankruptoieB;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlcdary. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Pbtob,  Mr. 
Levin,  and  Mr.  Sabbanes)  : 
8.  864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  AccoimUng  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  to  require  ongoing  eval- 
uations and  reports  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
systems  of  internal  accounting  and  admin- 
istrative control   of  each   executive  agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bumpers)  : 
S.  865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  that  any  change  in  regu- 
lations affecting  the  disaster  loan  provisions 
of  such  act  shall  not  apply  to  applications 
for  disaster  loan  assistance  received  before 
the   effective   date    of   the   change;    to    the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and  Mr 

TSONGAS)  : 

S.  866.  A  bUI  to  Improve  congressional 
oversight  of  Federal  programs  and  acUvltles 
by  requiring  greater  specificity  in  setting 
program  objectives,  by  requiring  continu- 
ing Information  on  the  extent  to  which  pro- 
grams are  achieving  their  stated  objectives 
by  requiring  periodic  review  of  new  author- 
izations of  budget  authority  and  tax  ex- 
penditures, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs.  Jointly,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  August  4  1977 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  867.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
of  Am^*  '"^^  l^^^''^  ^  **>«  ^«  treatment 
nntnce  °'^'   ^  **'*'  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Garn 
Mr.  INOUTE,  Mr.  WnxuiMs,  Mr' 
a  ooo  ''^■™'''  *°«*  ^^  Tsongas): 
nntv  *  »  ?"'  ^  ^ratnA  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  to  authorize  the  Bank  to 
XZ!^  l^"  "^  °^  extraordinary  measures 
Of  export  finance  to  counter  and  ultimately 
discourage  the  use  of  such  measures  bv 
other  major  trading  countries;  to  the^m- 
^Ue^    on    Banking,    Housing,    and    UrbTn 

By  Mr.  DODD: 

t«^  ^!i  ^  "'"  ^  P'*<=*  restrictions  on  mlll- 
th^c^'^f/J"  *»<l„^e«  to  El  Salvador  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
MtTRKOwsKi)  :  -  '«". 

Act  to  dlr't"J"i''°o*'"*"'*  *''*  A^*^"^*  Railroad 
to  se^  thP  V  l^  ^"''^^  °f  Transportation 
to  sen  the  Yukon  River  barge  service  to  the 
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city  of  Nenana,  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  871.  A  bill  to  simplify  trade  procedures 
regarding  sales  of  U.S.  products  abroad,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAPEE  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Dantorth)  : 
8.   872.  A  bin   to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  period  of  Vietnam 
era    veterans'    eligibility    for    readjustment 
counseling  and  related  mental  health  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN : 
S.  873.  A  bill  to  strengthen  Federal  pro- 
grams and  policies  for  combating  interna- 
tional and  domestic  terrorism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By    Mr.    GORTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Mc(7LtrRE,  and  Mr.  Mrr- 
zenbaum)  : 
8.  874.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  additional  pro- 
tection of  steelbead  trout  as  a  game  fish,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Ckimmlttee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (for  himseU  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  876.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  generation 
of  electrical  power  at  Palo  Verde  Irrigation 
District  Diversion  Dam.  Calif.;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 

S.  859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  mineral 
leasing  laws  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  uniform  treatment  of  certain 
receipts  under  such  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bukpess  appear 
earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.   PACKWOOD   (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Bradley,   Mr.   Heiwz. 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Motkihan, 
Mr.  Phyor.   Mr.  Cochhah,  and 
Mr.  Riegle)  : 
S.  861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act    to   provide  for   a   6-year 
demonstration  program  of  comprehen- 
sive  community-based   noninstitutlonal 
acute  and  long-term  care  services  for 
the  elderly  and  disabled;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

NONINSTrrxmONAL  ACUTE  AND  LONC-TEUf 
CARE  SERVICES  FOB  THE  tXDOLY  AMD  DIS- 
ABLED ACT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today,  with  Senator  Brad- 
ley, a  bill  designed  to  create  a  new  title 
XXI  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  will  be  to  establish 
a  10  statewide  demonstration  program 
to  test  over  a  6-year  period  the  imple- 
mentation of  an  organized  system  of 
noninstitutlonal  long-term  care  services. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  assist  per- 
sons 65  and  over,  and  persons  who  are 
disabled.  I  am  also  pleased  that  Sena- 
tors Heinz,  Matsunaga.  Moynihan, 
Pryor,  Cochran,  and  Riegle  are  originai 
sponsors  of  this  legislation. 

No  one  questions  the  fact  that  the 
current  health  care  system  in  this  coun- 
try is  not  adequately  meeting  the  needs 
of  miUions  of  Americaiis.  One  of  the 
greatest  problems,  which  has  been  ig- 
nored both  by  the  administration  and 
the  Congress,  is  the  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive   community-based    noninstitu- 
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tional  long-term  care  system  for  the 
elderly  and  disabled.  This  need,  which 
has  long  plagued  the  country,  has  been 
ignored  both  because  of  its  complexity 
and  cost.  At  present,  the  issue  remalna 
unresolved. 

WHAT  18  LONO-TntM  CAUtf 

Long-term  care  la  defined  here  as  a 
range  of  health  and  social  services 
needed  or  utilized  by  elderly  and  dis- 
abled persons  over  a  prolonged  period 
of  time. 

Historically,  long-term  care  servlcea 
have  been  delivered  through  institu- 
tional settings,  regardless  of  the  level  of 
skilled  care  involved.  As  a  result,  older 
persons  would  frequently  be  placed  In 
chronic  care  hospitals  or  nursing  homes. 

Long-term  health  care  services  should 
concentrate  on.  encourage,  and  empha- 
size the  continual  functional  independ- 
ence of  an  individual  and  his  or  her 
ability  to  function  with  existing  impair- 
ments and  disabUities.  Such  services  are, 
in  part,  designed  to  prevent  premature 
and  unnecessary  placement  in  a  nuring 
home. 

Elderly  people  often  are  institutional- 
ized because  the  noninstitutlonal  serv- 
ices they  need  do  not  exist,  and  because 
their  economic  and  social  situation  is 
such  that  they  cannot  afford  to  remain 
in  their  own  heme  and  not  necessarily 
because  they  require  such  care. 

This  problem  is  compounded  by  the 
institutional  design  of  the  current  sys- 
tem. Once  an  individual  reaches  age  65. 
his  or  her  chance  is  one/four  of  entering 
a  nursing  home.  This  chance  increases 
to  one/two  when  an  individual  reaches 
age  85. 

PROBLEMS   or  THE   CURRENT  SYSTEM 

While  it  Is  understood  that  both  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs  have  a  def- 
inite bias  toward  placing  an  individual 
in  a  hospital  or  nursing  home,  medicare 
ofifers  only  one  program  to  assist  seniors 
and  persons  with  disabihties  to  avoid 
premature  placement  in  a  nursing 
home — the  home  health  care  program. 

Yet,  the  eligibility  for  this  prc^ram 
contains  restrictions  that  force  people 
into  hospitals  before  they  can  qualify  for 
home  health  care. 

The  medicaid  program  presents  yet 
another  problem.  Expenditures  for  nurs- 
ing home  care  under  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram have  increased  from  approxi- 
mately $800  million  in  1967  to  $6.4  bil- 
lion in  1977,  and  are  expected  to  increase 
to  $11  billion  by  1981. 

During  this  10 -year  period — 1967-77 — 
the  number  of  nursing  recipients  has 
more  than  doubled.  Further,  while  in 
1964.  14.7  percent  of  persons  age  85  and 
over  were  in  nursing  homes,  in  1974,  25  J 
percent  of  the  85-and-over  population 
were  in  nursing  homes.  This  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  an  esti- 
mated 10  to  25  percent  of  nursing  home 
residents  do  not  require  the  level  of  care 
provided,  but  cannot  reenter  the  com- 
munity because  of — 

First,  the  lack  of  supportive  services 
necessary  to  assist  them. 

Second,  a  shortage  of  affordable  hous- 
ing in  the  community. 

Third,  the  absence  of  any  savings 
available    to    the    individual,    most    of 
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which  has  been  used  to  pay  for  nursing 
home  care. 

Fourth,  the  inadequacy  of  the  indi- 
vidual's family's  financial  resources  to 
provide  assistance,  due  in  part  to  cost 
and  responsibility. 

Fifth,  the  inability  of  a  spouse  to 
provide  assistance  often  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  prolonged  institutionaliza- 
tion of  one  spouse  often  prepared  the 
remaining  community  spouse  for  entry 
into  a  nursing  home. 

Another  important  point  to  consider 
is  that  persons  who  are  institutionalized 
will  become  increasingly  less  capable  to 
care  for  themselves  the  longer  they  re- 
main in  a  nursing  home.  In  a  recent  re- 
port from  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, various  factors  influence  an  indi- 
vidual's placement  into  a  nursing  home, 
particularly  in  the  medicaid  program. 
For  example; 

First,  there  are  presently  no  formal 
prescreening  systems  established  to  as- 
sess whether  a  patient  entering  a  nurs- 
ing home  could  be  maintained  in  the 
community. 

Second,  current  medicaid  eligibility 
policies  create  financial  incentives  to  use 
nursing  home  care  rather  than  nonin- 
stitutional  community-based  services. 

Third,  for  elderly  persons  eligible  for 
medicaid  who  do  not  receive  community- 
based  long-term  care  services  because  of 
restrictive  State  medicaid  programs, 
th33e  eligible  persons  must  enter  a  nurs- 
ing home  to  receive  long-term  care 
services. 

Fourth,  the  lack  of  adequate  financial 
assistance  for  community  long-term 
care  services  has  had  a  detrimental  ef- 
fect on  many  elderly  persons  who  do 
not  want  to  enter  a  nursing  home. 

Fifth,  once  entering  a  nursing  home, 
the  likelihood  of  the  individual  returning 
to  the  communitv  is  reduced  because  in- 
dividuals exhaust  their  income  and  assets 
to  qualify  for  medicaid,  and  their  at- 
tempt to  return  to  the  community  be- 
comes increasingly  difflcult. 

One  of  the  major  problems  with  the 
current  sociohealth  care  system  is  that 
it  places  people  intc  specific  entitle- 
ment groups.  Those  eligible  for  medicare 
are  one  entitlement  group,  those  who 
quaUfy  for  medicaid  represent  another, 
and  those  eligible  for  title  XX  are  yet 
another. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  may  be  lim- 
ited overlap  among  the  different  entitle- 
ment programs,  for  the  most  part  what 
we  have  established  is  a  social  and  medi- 
cal care  system  for  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled that  separates  people  by  age  or  in- 
come class.  Therefore,  while  persons  65 
and  over  are  eligible  for  both  medicare 
and  medicaid,  only  very  low-income  sen- 
iors can  qualify  for  medicaid,  and  thus 
benefit  from  both  programs. 

Yet,  despite  much  public  discussion 
and  debate  about  the  problems  of  long- 
term  care,  there  has  not  been  a  serious 
legislative  attempt  to  initiate  an  effec- 
tive, noninstitutional.  long-term  care 
system  since  the  implementation  of  med- 
icare and  medicaid.  Rather  than  genuine 
reform,  one  finds  incremental  changes  to 
a  system  which  neither  operates  effec- 
tively nor  efficiently. 


This  history  of  long-term  care  reform 
has  resulted  in  a  lack  of  available  tom- 
munity-based,  long-term  care  services 
for  those  in  need.  Also  it  has  contributed 
to  an  unjustified  increase  in  nursing 
home  populations. 

Another  problem  with  the  current  long- 
term  care  system  is  the  fact  that  too  lit- 
tle attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
role  of  the  family  in  providing  long-term 
care  services.  The  characteristics  of  the 
American  family  today  have  changed 
dramatically  from  almost  a  decade  ago. 
i-or  example: 

The  divorce  rate  has  doubled  between 
1955  and  1975. 

The  number  of  single-parent  famihes 
has  grown. 

There  is  an  increased  trend  toward 
labor  force  participation  of  women. 

While  families  were  once  active  as 
caretakers,  many  have  assumed  the 
role  of  a  caresifter;  that  is,  the  family 
determines  what  amount  of  care  they 
will  provide  to  a  senior  based  on  the 
family's  needs  and  not  necessarily  on 
what  the  senior  needs. 

GEOWTH    or    NUKSING    HOME   EXPENOITDKIS 

One  of  the  primary  problems  in  the 
area  of  long-term  care  has  been  the 
growth  of  nursing  homes  costs,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  persons  who  are  inap- 
propriately placed  in  such  institutions. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  estimated  that 
somewhere  between  10  and  40  percent  of 
those  residing  in  skilled  nursing  facilities 
do  not  require  that  level  of  care.  This 
problem,  combined  with  the  fact  that  in 
fiscal  year  1979,  44  cents  out  of  every 
medicaid  dollar  went  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  nursing  home  care  which  is  re- 
flected in  a  table  I  shall  include  at  the 
end  of  my  rraiarks,  demonstrated  that 
expenditures  in  this  area  have  become  a 
major  governmental  responsibility. 

In  two  recent  papers  prepared  by  the 
staff  from  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  for  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security,  two  impor- 
tant points  were  raised : 

First,  medicaid's  role  in  financing 
nursing  home  services  nationally  is  par- 
ticularly significant.  In  1977,  48  per- 
vjent  <623,000)  of  aU  nursing  home  resi- 
dents used  medicaid  funds  as  their  pri- 
mary source  of  payment.  Of  the  1977 
total  national  nursing  home  biU  of  $18.4 
billion,  medicaid  paid  $6.2  biUion.  This 
represented  47  percent  of  all  spending 
and  86  percent  of  public  spending  for 
nursing  homes  in  1977;  and,  second,  in 
contrast,  medicaid  paid  $179  million  for 
home  health  services,  less  than  1  percent 
of  total  medicaid  expenditures. 

Thus,  while  Congress  originally  de- 
signed the  medicaid  program  to  spend  a 
small  portion  of  its  funds  on  long-term 
care  services — nursing  homes — due  to 
congressional  and  State  government  lib- 
era'izations,  the  program  is  now  the  pri- 
mary payer  for  such  services. 

r.ONC-TERM    CABE   COSTS 

The  principal  factors  that  have  stag- 
nated the  growth  and  development  of  a 
community -bftsed  noninstitutional  long- 
term  care  system  has  been  both  cost  and 
fnancing.  When  medicaid  began  pro- 
viding benefits  in  July  1966,  it  was  as- 


sumed that  financing  for  the  program 
was  sound.  However,  Congress  found  it 
necessary  to  increase  medicare  taxes  by 
some  25  percent  in  order  to  meet  hospital 
cost  increases  beyond  what  had  been  an- 
ticipated. This  occurred  less  than  2  years 
mto  the  program. 

When  medicaid  conferees  met  in  1965, 
the  cost  of  the  medicare  hospital  insur- 
soice  program  was  estimated  to  reach 
$4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974.  In  contrast, 
the  actual  expenditures  for  that  year 
were  $8.1  billion.  While  a  portion  of  this 
$8.1  biUion  was  attributable  to  benefit 
Uberalizations  enacted  after  the  1965  es- 
timate was  calculated,  the  impact  of 
these  changes  was  smeill.  Therefore,  it 
is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  1965  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1974  were  almost 
100  percent  off. 

Similarly,  estimates  of  Federal  costs 
for  the  medicaid  program  were  also  low. 
For  example,  it  was  estimated  in  fiscal 
year  1972  that  the  Federal  cost  for  med- 
icaid would  be  $1.7  bilhon.  The  actual 
costs  for  that  fiscal  year  were  $4.36  bil- 
lion. Thus,  it  can  be  seen  how  underes- 
timates by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  actuaries  have 
caused  congressional  Members  to  become 
extremely  cautious  when  examining  new 
health-care  initiatives. 

Yet,  despite  this  knowledge.  Congress 
continued  expansion  of  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs.  This  has  only  added 
to  the  costs  and  confusion,  and  created 
a  greater  dependency  upon  the  Federal 
Government. 

FINANCING    LONG-TERM    CARE    SERVICES 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  financing, 
it  must  be  understood  that  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  and  should  not  be 
considered  the  only  payer.  Rather,  alter- 
nate ways  of  financing  institutional  and 
noninstitutional  services  must  be  exam- 
ined. Specifically,  we  must: 

First,  examine  the  present  tax  system, 
both  State  and  Federal,  to  determine  if 
changes  could  be  tnade  to  assist  and  en- 
courage families  to  help  care  for  an 
e'derly  and  disabled  individual: 

Second,  determine  if  there  is  a  way  for 
private  health  insurance  to  begin  to  pro- 
vide coverage  of  both  institutional  and 
noninstitutional  long-term  care  services; 

Third,  analyze  whether  private  em- 
ployers who  offer  health  insurance  cov- 
erage to  their  employees  presently  pro- 
vide long-term  care  benefits  as  part  of 
that  package  of  benefits,  and  in  addi- 
tion, assess  the  impact  of  requiring  em- 
ployers to  offer  certain  long-term  care 
benefits;  and 

Fourth,  explore  the  possibilities  of  al- 
lowing individuals  to  establish  separate 
individual  health  insurance  (IHA)  ac- 
counts, a  concept  similar  to  individual 
retirement  accounts  (IRA). 

Because  of  the  need  to  examine  fi- 
nancing options  which  would  not  involve 
or  would  minimumly  involve  Federal 
funds,  and  considering  the  absence  of  a 
comprehensive  national  data  base  on 
noninstitutional  long-term  care  services, 
the  responsible  step  that  should  now  be 
taken  at  this  time  from  both  a  fiscal 
and  research  perspective,  is  to  pursue 
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a  long-term  care  approach  that  would 
establish  such  a  national  data  base  and 
also  allow  the  Congress  time  to  examine 
different  program  reimbursement  and 
financing  options. 

Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  pre- 
vious administration  to  address  this 
problem;  however,  in  one  particular  in- 
stance $1.5  million  was  distributed  among 
15  States  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
them  to  develop  a  State  plan  on  long- 
term  care.  The  irony  here  is  that  there 
has  not  been  and  presently  does  not  exist 
a  Federal  long-term  care  strategy.  The 
time  for  taking  a  band-aid  approach  as 
an  answer  to  this  issue  must  stop  now. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  underes- 
timating the  costs  of  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs,  the  direction  that  I 
believe  we  must  take  now  is  one  of  cau- 
tion. However,  it  is  important  that  cau- 
tion is  now  confused  with  inaction.  For 
these  reasons  and  those  stated  through- 
out. Senator  Bradley  and  I  have  chosen 
the  title  XXI  approach.  The  following 
pages  will  outUne  the  specifics  of  the 
proposal. 

TITLE  XXI 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  es- 
tablish a  new  title  XXI  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  This  program  would  estab- 
lish a  10  statewide  demonstration  pro- 
gram, to  test  over  a  6-year  period  the  im- 
plementation of  an  organized  system  of 
noninstitutional  acute  and  long-term 
care  services,  both  health  and  social  serv- 
ices for  persons  65  and  over,  and  persons 
who  are  disabled. 

For  too  long.  Congress  has  been  passing 
legislation  that  would  establish  separate 
entitlement  programs  for  different  popu- 
lation subgroups  with  little  or  no  coordi- 
nation. For  example,  there  are  various 
noninstitut  onal  active  long-term  care 
benefits  that  persons  with  disabilities  are 
eligible  to  receive  that  elderly  persons 
"vho  may  have  similar  needs  are  not  eli- 
gible for  and  vice  versa.  This  kind  of 
categorical  approach  has  only  hindered 
the  ability  of  seniors  and  disabled  per- 
sons to  survive  outsid:  a  norsing  home 
setting.  The  approach  suggested  imder 
title  XXI  is  generic  in  design — that  is. 
providing  all  noninstitutional  acute  long- 
term  care  services  under  one  title  and 
therefore  ehminating  much,  if  not  all.  of 
the  overlap  and  duphcation  that  now 
exists. 

WHO   IS   ELIGIBLE? 

The  following  outlines  those  persons 
who  would  be  eligible  for  benefits  under 
this  title.  Specifically,  any  person  who  is ; 

Age  65  and  over;  or 

Disabled  and  who  qualified  for  bene- 
fits under  title  II,  XVI.  or  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  or 

Who  is  disabled  and  is  eligible  for  med- 
ical assistance  under  a  State's  medicaid 
program. 

BENEFITS 

Under  the  title  XXI  program,  the  ben- 
efits package  would  include: 

Intermittent  nursing  care. 

Physical,  speech,  and  occupational 
therapy. 

Homemaker-home  health  aide  services 

Adult  day  services. 

Respite  services. 

Case  coordination. 
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Home  help  services. 

Two  important  points  must  be  ad- 
dressed here.  First,  persons  who  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  services  under  this  title 
will  not  be  able  to  receive  these  same 
services  under  "any"  other  program. 
Second,  because  this  is  a  demonstration 
program,  some  States  will  be  given 
greater  flexibility  through  the  demon- 
stration program  to  provide  different 
services  than  those  presently  listed.  Such 
an  approach  is  similar,  in  part,  to  what 
the  State  of  New  York  is  doing  imder 
their  nursing  home  without  walls  pro- 
gram. 

ASSESSMENT    AND    SCREENING 

The  title  XXI  demonstration  program 
requires  the  establishment  of  a  pread- 
mission screening  and  assessment  team 
(PAT).  It  is  the  purpose  of  a  PAT  to 
determine  what  kinds  of  services  are 
necessary  for  a  client  to  receive.  The 
PAT  also  has  the  responsibihty  of  de- 
veloping a  plan  of  care  for  each  client, 
and  periodically  reviewing  the  needs  of 
the  individual. 

As  part  of  the  demonstration,  different 
team  compositions  will  be  tested.  For 
example,  utilizing  a  physician  and  a 
nurse,  or  a  nurse  practitioner  and  a  phys- 
ical therapist,  or  other  kinds  of  PAT 
compositions  to  allow  for  appropriate 
testing.  This  is  done  to  insiire  that  there 
is  not  an  "over"  medical  bias  in  the 
PAT  capacity,  and  to  also  examine  the 
costs  of  utilizing  different  PAT  composi- 
tions in  conducting  Iwth  the  assessment 
and  care  plan  development. 

Another  important  part  of  the  PAT'.<^ 
responsibihty  under  title  XXI  program 
requires  that  each  person,  both  pubUc 
and  private-pay  cUents  before  entering 
a  nursing  home,  be  screened  and  assessed 
by  the  PAT  to  determine  if  such  institu- 
tional care  is  necessary. 

The  title  XXI  proposal  will  require 
the  PAT  to  work  with  hospital  discharge 
planners — when  possible — prior  to  the 
release  of  a  patient  to  a  SNF  or  ICF  tc 
make  sure  that  individual  does  not  enter 
a  SNF  or  ICF  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary. While  we  ought  not  to  prohibit 
private-pay  clients  from  entering  nurs- 
ing homes,  we  can  offer  them  alterna- 
tives to  nursing  home  care  that  exist  ir 
the  commimity. 

REIMBURSEMENT    METHODOLOCT 

As  part  of  the  title  XXI  demonstra- 
tion, three  different  reimbursemen* 
methodologies  will  be  tested : 

First,  fee  schedules. 

Second,  prospective  reimbursement. 

Third,  capitation  payments. 

COPATMENTS 

Under  the  title  XXI  program,  a  copay- 
ment  system  will  be  tested  for  individ- 
uals participating  in  the  program. 

"Such  a  copayment  system  will  wort 
as  follows: 

First,  all  persons  who  beccxne  qualified 
for  medicaid  vsill  not  be  required  to  make 
any  copayments; 

Second,  all  persons  with  incomes  of 
$12,000  or  below  will  be  eUgible  to  receive 
10  free  visits  before  they  begin  to  make 
copayments;  and 

■niird,  all  persons  with  incomes  above 
$12,000  will  be  required  to  make  copay- 


ments to  this  program  beginning  with 
the  first  visit. 

Title  XXI  represents  that  important 
step  forward.  Even  though  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  President's  economic  recov- 
ery plan,  it  is  still  possible  to  move  for- 
ward on  a  ccHnprehensive  proposal  such 
as  we  are  suggesting.  Without  the  kind 
of  informaticm  that  a  title  XXI  demon- 
straticm  would  yield,  we  simply  will  not 
have  the  answers  we  need. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  give 
the  Congress  the  needed  data  and  infor- 
mation it  needs.  In  addition,  I  believe 
this  proposal  will  yield  informatlMi  on 
how  to  best  correct  some  of  the  problons 
of  fraud  and  abuse  we  presently  face  in 
the  area  of  home  health  care. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  and  the  table 
referred  to  earlier  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  861 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of^ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd,  Thftt  thla 
Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the  "Noninstitutional 
Acute  and  Long-Term  Care  Services  for  the 
Elderly  and  Disabled  Act". 

NONINSTmmONAL  ACUTE  AND  LONG  TKIM 
CARE  SKSVICCS  FOR  THE  KLDSRLT  AMD  DIS- 
ABIXO 

Sec.  2.  The  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title; 

•TITLE  XXI— NONINSTITUTIONAL  ACUTE 
AND  LONG-TERM   CARE  SERVICES  FOR 
THE  ELDERLY   AND  DISABLED 
"PintPOSE   OP   TTTLX 

"Sec.  21C1.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
tlUe— 

"(1)  to  provide  a  comprehensive  system  of 
noninstitutional  health,  developmental,  and 
social  services  for  Individuals  with  chronic 
disabilities,  to  ensure  that  such  Individuals 
are  assisted  in  remaining  in  their  own  homes 
or  communities,  and  therefore  avoid  un- 
necessary placement  of  such  individuals  in 
institutional  faculties,  and.  where  possible, 
to  allow  individuals  in  such  faculties  to 
return  to  their  communities; 

"  ( 2 )  to  test  three  different  methods  of  re- 
imbursement in  order  to  determine  the  most 
cost-eaective  and  efficient  way  of  providing 
the  services  available  under  this  title; 

"(3)  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  services 
provided  under  this  title  In  aiding  famUles 
in  caring  for  individuals  eligible  for  benefits 
under  this  title,  and,  to~lhe  extent  possible, 
to  determine  if  the  provision  of  such  services 
has  encouraged  such  families  to  forestall 
placement  of  such  Individuals  in  nursing 
homes  or  other  Institutional  faculties;   and 

"(4)  to  assess  how  systems  serving  twtb 
the  elderly  and  the  disabled  can  be  com- 
bined in  a  coordinated  and  consolidated 
generic  approach,  thus  eliminating  the  frag- 
mented categorical  design  of  the  current 
long-term  care  system. 

(b)  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
replace  assessment  systems,  partlctilarly 
those  in  place  and  being  utilized  by  various 
disability  programs. 

"SCOPE   OP   BENKPna 

"Sec  2102  (a)  Each  eligible  Individual 
I  as  determined  under  section  3103)  sbaU  be 
entitled  to  the  following  benefits: 

"( I )  Home  health  aervlccB. 

"(2)  Homemaker-bome  health  aide  serv- 
ices. 
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"(3)  Adult  dsy  servloes. 
"14)  Respite  care  services  for  up  to  14  days, 
or  336  hours,  in  any  calendar  year. 
"(5)  Service  coordination. 
"  (6)  Home  help  services. 
■■  (7)  Other  services  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines may  be  of  value  to  aged  or  disabled 
Individuals,   which   shall   be  provided  on   a 
demonstration  basis  In  one  or  more  States  to 
eligible  Individuals. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  title — 
"<  11(A)  The  term  'home  health  services' 
means  the  following  itemc  and  services  fur- 
nished to  an  Individual  which  are  furnished 
by  a  home  health  agency,  by  a  center  or  agen- 
cy for  the  handicapped,  or  by  others  under 
arrangements  with  them  made  by  such 
entity,  under  a  plan  developed,  approved, 
and  periodically  reviewed  by  a  preadmis- 
sion screening  and  assessment  team  (PAT) 
(as  deflned  In  section  2104)  which  Items  and 
services  are,  except  as  provided  In  clause 
( vl ) ,  provided  on  a  visiting  basis  In  a  place 
of  residence  used  as  suoh  Individual's 
home — 

"(1)  p*rt-tlme  or  Intermittent  nursing 
care  provided  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
a  registered  professional  nurse; 

"(11)  physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapy; 

"(HI)  medical  supplies  (other  than  drugs 
and  blologlcals ) .  and  the  use  of  medical  ap- 
pliances, while  under  such  a  plan; 

"(Iv)  drugs  and  blologlcals  necessary  for 
the  control  of  a  disability  (as  determined 
under  subparagraph    (Eii; 

"(v)  In  the  case  of  a  home  health  agency 
which  Is  affiliated  or  under  common  control 
with  a  ho3plraI,  medical  services  provided  by 
an  Intern  or  resld?nt-ln-tralnlng  of  such 
h03pltal  under  a  teaching  program  of  such 
hospital  appro- ed  as  provided  In  section 
1861(b)(6)   of  this  Act;   and 

"(Vl)  any  of  the  foregoing  Items  and 
services  which  are  provided  on  an  outpatient 
b3£ls.  under  arrangements  made  by  the  home 
health  agency,  at  a  hospital,  skilled  nursing 
feclllty,  or  lnterm?dlate  care  fa:lllty,  or  at 
a  rehabilitation  center  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  1861(p))  which  meets  such 
standards  as  may  be  prescribed  In  regula- 
tions,   and — 

"(I)  the  furnishing  of  which  Involves 
the  use  of  equipment  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  items  and  services  cannot  readily  be 
made  available  to  the  Individual  in  such 
place  of  residence,  or 

"(11)  which  are  furnished  at  sich  fa- 
cility while  he  is  there  to  receive  any  such 
Item  or  service  described  In  division  (I), 
but  not  Including  transportation  of  the  in- 
dividual In  connection  with  any  such  item 
or  service  unless  such  transportation  Is  in- 
cluded on  a  demonstration  basis  as  author- 
ized under  subjection  (a)(7): 
excluding,  however,  any  other  Item  or  serv- 
ice If  It  would  not  be  Included  under  sec- 
tion 1831(b)  if  furnished  to  an  Inpatient  of 
a  hos-ltal. 

"(B)  The  term  'home  health  agency'  means 
a  public  agency  or  private  organization,  or 
a  subdivision  of  si-ch  an  agency  or  orga- 
nization, which — 

"(1)  is  primarily  engaged  in  providing 
skilled  nursing  services  and  other  therapeu- 
tic services; 

■(11)  has  policies  established  by  a  group 
of  professional  personnel  (associated  with 
the  agency  or  organization),  including  one 
or  more  physicians  and  one  or  more  regis- 
tered professional  nurses,  to  govern  the 
services  (referred  to  in  clause  (D)  which 
it  provides,  and  provides  for  supervision  of 
such  services  by  a  physician  or  registered 
professional  nurse; 

"(ill)  maintains  clinical  records  of  all 
patients; 

"(Iv)  In  the  case  of  an  agency  or  orga- 
nization  In   any   State   In   which   State   or 


applicable  local  law  provides  for  the  licens- 
ing of  agencies  or  organizations  of  this 
nature.  (I)  is  licensed  pursuant  to  such 
law,  or  (II)  is  approved,  by  the  agency  of 
such  State  or  locality  responsible  for  li- 
censing agencies  or  organizations  of  this 
nature,  as  meeting  the  standards  established 
for  such  licensing; 

"(V)  has  In  effect  an  overall  plan  and 
budget  that  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1861  (z);  and 

"(Vl)  meets  such  other  conditions  of  par- 
ticipation as  the  Secretary  may  find  neces- 
sary in  the  Interest  of  the  health  and  safety 
of  individuals  who  are  furnished  services  by 
such  agency  or  organization. 

"(C)  The  term  'social  or  health  organiza- 
tion' means  any  organization  or  agency  pro- 
viding, directly  or  Indirectly,  social  or  health 
services  to  individuals  eligible  to  receive 
services  under  this  title. 

"(D)  The  term  'center  or  agency  for  the 
handicapped'  means — 

"(1)  a  single-  or  multipurpose  facility  the 
function  of  which  Is  to  assist  individuals 
having  physical,  mental,  developmental,  or 
emotional  impairments  to  become  more  func- 
tional members  of  the  community  by  pro- 
viding programs  or  services  which  may  in- 
clude (but  are  not  limited  to)  recreation. 
education,  health  care,  social  development. 
Independent  living,  and  physical  rehabilita- 
tion (but  excluding  any  facility  the  primary 
function  of  which  Is  to  provide  residential 
care  on  a  24  hours  per  day  basis ) :  or 

"(II)  any  agency  certified  or  licensed  by 
the  State  as  being  an  agency  designed  to  as- 
sist individuals  eligible  for  services  under 
this  title  to  reach  their  maximum  level  of 
independence. 

■■(E)  The  term  desirability^  means  (1)  in- 
ability to  engage  In  any  substantial  gainful 
activity  by  reason  of  any  medically  deter- 
minable physical  or  mental  impairment 
which  can  be  expected  to  result  in  death  or 
has  lasted  or  can  be  expected  to  last  for  a 
continuous  period  of  not  less  than  12  months 
(or.  In  the  case  of  a  child  under  the  age 
of  18,  a  medically  determinable  physical  or 
mental  impairment  of  comparable  severity), 
or  (11)  blindness  (as  deflned  in  section  216 
(»)(!))• 

"(2)  (A)  The  term  'homemaker-home 
health  aide  services'  means  services  pro- 
vided by  a  homemaker-home  health  aide 
who  meets  training  guidelines  specified  by 
the  State,  or  by  a  center  or  agency  for  the 
handicapped,  to  an  individual,  which  are 
designed  to  maintain  or  increase  the  per- 
sonal care  of  such  individual  and  his  home 
(not  Including  the  structure  of  the  home) 
in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  functional 
independence  of  the  individual  and  to  avoid 
the  need  for  Institutionalization.  Such  serv- 
ices shall  include — 

"(1)  personal  care  services  designed  to  as- 
sist such  individual  In  the  activities  of  daily 
living  such  OA  bathing,  exercising,  personal 
grooming,  and  getting  in  and  out  of  bed; 
and 

"(11)  household  care  services  such  as  main- 
taining a  safe  living  environment,  light 
housekeeping,  and  ensuring  good  nutrition 
(Including  the  purchase  and  preparation  of 
food). 

"(B)  The  term  'homemaker-home  health 
aide  agency'  means  a  separate  agency,  or  a 
program  which  is  part  of  a  multi-purpose 
agency  (Including  a  county  or  local  health 
department,  a  family  or  child  welfare  serv- 
ice agency,  a  multi-purpose  senior  center,  a 
center  or  agency  for  the  handicapped,  or 
any  similar  agency),  which  meets  guidelines 
speQlfled  by.  and  Is  approved  by.  the  State 
as  being  capable  of  providing  homemaker- 
home  health  aide  services  as  defined  In  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(3)  The  term  'adult  day  services'  means 
services  provided  (other  than  care  provided 
for  the  primary  objective  of  providing  medi- 


cal services)  on  a  regular  basis,  but  less  than 
24  hours  per  day,  in  a  multipurpose  senior 
center,  rehabilitation  center,  center  or 
agency  for  the  handicapped,  or  any  other 
facility  which  meets  guidelines  specified  by, 
and  Is  approved  by.  the  State,  which  are 
provided  to  an  individual  who  Is  in  need  of 
social,  training,  or  developmental  activities 
during  the  daytime  hours  because  of  a  func- 
tional impairment  but  does  not  require  in- 
stitutionalization, and  which  are  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  Individual 
to  maintain  a  maximum  level  of  Independ- 
ence. Such  services  may  include  (but  are  not 
limited  to)  provision  of  health  care,  recrea- 
tion and  educational  activities,  physical  and 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  social,  devel- 
opmental, or  independent  living  services. 

"(4)  The  term  'respite  care  services'  means 
services  for  an  individual  who  Is  unable  to 
care  for  himself  on  a  full-time  basis,  which 
are  provided  on  a  temporary  basis  to  such 
individual  to  provide  relief  for  the  person 
who  normally  cares  for  such  individual. 
Such  services  shall  be  provided  by  persons 
who  have  met  specific  training  guidelines 
specified  by  the  State,  and  who  are  em- 
ployed by  a  local  public  health  department, 
a  local  agency  participating  In  a  State  pro- 
gram established  under  title  XX  of  this  Act, 
a  certified  home  health  agency,  a  home- 
maker-home health  aide  agency,  a  center  or 
agency  for  the  handicapped,  or  any  agency 
or  organization  which  meets  guidelines  spec- 
ified by  the  State  for  agencies  which  provide 
services  described  in  the  preceding  sentence. 
Such  services  shall,  when  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate, be  provided  in  addition  to  other 
services  under  this  title  to  ensure  that  such 
individual  receives  a  coordinated  system  of 
services  designed  to  help  that  Individual 
reacli  a  maximum  level  of  Independence 
and  to  lessen  such  individual's  dependence 
upon  the  individual  who  normally  cares  for 
him. 

"(5)  The  term  'service  coordination' 
means  services,  provided  to  an  Individual 
who  has  a  developmental  or  other  disabil- 
ity, which  will  assist  such  individual  in 
gaining  access  to  necessary  social,  medical, 
health,  educational,  and  other  services,  in- 
cluding— 

"(Ai  follow-along  services  which  insure, 
through  a  continuing  relationship  between 
an  agency  or  provider  and  such  Individual 
and  the  individual'^  family  or  guardian. 
that  the  changing  needs  of  such  individual 
and  family  relating  to  such  disability  are 
recognized  and  appropriately  met;  and 

■'(B)  services  which  provide  support  to 
such  individual,  access  to  and  coordination 
with  appropriate  service  providers,  infor- 
mation relating  to  available  programs  and 
services,  and  monitoring  of  such  Individual's 
progress. 

"(6)  The  term  'home  help  services'  means 
household  care  services  (not  including  care 
of  the  structure  of  the  home)  such  as  main- 
taining a  safe  living  environment,  light 
housekeeping,  and  ensuring  good  nutrition 
(including  the  purchase  md  preparation  of 
food),  provided  by  an  individual  who  meets 
such  training  requirements  as  may  be  de- 
veloped by  the  State  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(7)  The  term  ■institutional  facility'  means 
a  hospital,  a  skilled  nursing  facility,  or  an 
Intermediate  care  facility  as  those  terms  are 
defined  for  purposes  of  titles  XVIII  and  XIX 
of  this  Act. 

"ELlGIBILI-rr     FOB     BENEFtTS 

•'Sec.  2103.  (a)  Every  individual  who  re- 
sides in  a  State  in  which  this  title  is  In  effect 
and  who — 

"(1)  has  attained  age  65.  Is  a  resident  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  either  a  citizen  or 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence; 
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"(2)  is  disabled  and  is  eligible  for  benefits 
under  title  II.  XVI,  or  XVIII  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  is  disabled  and  is  eligible  for  medical 
assistance  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX  of  this  Act;  or 

"(4)  was  an  eligible  individual  under  this 
title  by  reason  of  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  but 
ceased  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such 
paragraph,  but  only  if  it  Is  determined  by  a 
PAT  designated   under   section   2104   that — 

"(A)  loss  of  benefits  under  this  title  would 
seriously  Jeopardize  such  Individual's  ability 
to  continue  to  live  in  a  nonlnstltutlonal  com- 
munity residence,  and 

"(B)  such  individual's  income  Is  not  suf- 
ficient to  allow  him  to  provide  for  himself  a 
reasonable  equivalent  of  the  services  avail- 
able to  him  as  an  eligible  individual  under 
this  title; 

is  an  eligible  Individual  for  purposes  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  Certification  of  eligibility  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary. 

■■PREADMISSSION    SCREENING    AND    ASSESSMENT 

"Sec.  2104.  (a)(1)  No  eligible  Individual 
as  defined  under  section  2103  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  any  benefits  under  this  title,  or  any 
long-term  care  benefits  under  title  XVIII  of 
this  Act,  or  any  long-term  care  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX  or  XX  of  this 
Act,  unless  such  Individual  has  been  screened 
and  assessed  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  and  has  a  plan  of  care  (as 
defined  in  this  section)  under  which  the  pro- 
vision of  such  care  or  benefits  is  determined 
to  be  appropriate. 

"(2)  The  purpose  of  such  assessment  and 
screening  is  to  provide,  through  the  use  of 
a  preadmission  assessment  and  screening 
team  (PAT),  a  thorough  evaluation  of  each 
individual's  health  status,  functional  ca- 
pabilities, and.  where  appropriate,  home  and 
family  environment,  to  determine  the  types 
and  frequency  of  services  required  by  such 
individual  in  order  to  assure  the  achievement 
of  the  maximum  level  of  independence  by 
such  individual,  consistent  with  the  avail- 
ability and  accessibility  of  such  services  in 
the  community,  and  to  Include  a  plan  for 
patient  education  to  assure  that  such  in- 
dividual and  his  family  understands  what 
services  are  being  provided  to  him.  and  why 
they  are  being  provided. 

"(b)(1)  The  PAT  services  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  every  eligible  individual.  Such  in- 
dividual's physician  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  PAT  whenever  possible,  and  shall,  in  any 
event,  be  consulted  with  and  kept  Informed 
by  the  PAT  with  respect  to  the  plan  of  care 
developed  by  such  team  for  such  individual 
and  shall  be  consulted  as  appropriate  while 
the  plan  of  care  Is  Implemented  to  ensure 
successful  implementation.  Other  profes- 
sionals Involved  in  providing  care  to  such 
individual  shall  be  consulted  with  and  kept 
Informed  by  the  PAT  with  respect  to  the 
plan  of  care.  Such  screenings  and  assess- 
ments shall  Include  the  following: 

"(A)  An  Initial  screening  to  determine  the 
need  for  and  appropriateness  of  any  acute  or 
long-term  care  provided  for  or  reimbursed 
under  this  title,  or  any  long-term  care  pro- 
vided for  or  reimbursed  under  title  XVIII, 
XIX.  or  XX  of  this  Act,  that  may  be  required 
by  the  individual  at  the  time  of  Initial 
referral. 

"(B)  The  preparation  of  a  plan  of  care 
for  the  individual  based  upon  a  thorough 
assessment  of  the  Individual's  health  status 
and  functional  capabilities.  Such  plan  of  care 
shall  determine  those  acute  and  long-term 
care  services  (If  any)  which  are  most  appro- 
priate for  the  Individual.  Payment  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  made  for  any  services  un- 
less such  services  are  approved  in  the  plan. 
Payment  under  title  XVIII,  and  under  State 
plans  approved  under  title  XIX  or  XX  of 
this  Act,  shall  not  be  made  for  any  long-term 
care  services   unless  such   services   are   ap- 


proved In  the  plan.  Such  plan  shall  also  indi- 
cate the  types  of  services  required  by  such 
individual,  the  frequency  of  such  services, 
and  the  frequency  of  reassessments  by  the 
PAT.  Any  change  In  the  type  or  frequency 
of  the  services  provided  under  the  plan  of 
care  shall  be  preceded  by  a  reassessment  of 
such  individual  by  the  PAT.  The  PAT  shall 
cooperate  with  any  other  person  providing 
medical,  health,  social,  or  other  services 
relevant  to  such  individual's  plan  of  care  to 
ensure  that  other  services  appropriate  to 
meeting  the  long-term  care  needs  of  such 
Individual  shall  be  Incorporated  into  such 
plan  of  care  so  as  to  ensure  maximum  func- 
tional independence  for  the  individual,  and 
any  change  in  such  plan  of  care  shall  re- 
quire agreement  as  to  such  change  between 
the  PAT  and  such  other  persons.  If  no  such 
sigreement  can  be  reached,  final  authority  for 
the  plan  of  care  shall  rest  with  the  PAT. 

"(C)  An  ongoing  assessment  of  the  Indi- 
vidual's status  and  appropriate  update  of  the 
plan  of  care.  An  initial  review  of  the  plan  of 
care  shall  be  made  within  30  days  after  the 
initiation  of  the  plan  of  care  and  ongoing  as- 
sessments shall  be  made  at  such  times  as  the 
PAT  determines  to  be  necessary,  but  not  less 
often  than  every  six  months  for  any  Indi- 
vidual aged  65  or  over.  AssesBments  shall  be 
made  In  cooperation  with  any  agency  pro- 
viding services  to  such  Individual  under  thla 
tlUe. 

"(D)  Supplying  the  Individual  or  his  rep- 
resentative with  a  list  of  all  providers  of 
servlcea  In  the  area  who  are  qualified  to  pro- 
vide servloes  under  this  title  which  such  in- 
dividual may  require,  and,  if  such  Indlvld'ua) 
Is  unable  to  contact  such  a  provider,  contact- 
ing such  a  provider  on  behalf  of  such  indi- 
vidual. In  developing  the  plan  of  care,  the 
PAT  shall  utilize,  when  possible  and  appro- 
priate, services  provided  by  volunteers,  to  en- 
sure that  such  volunteer  services  are  con- 
tinued whenever  possible. 

■■(E)  Referral  to  any  other  appropriate 
servlcee  specifically  designated  for  the  elder- 
ly or  disabled  and  available  to  such  individ- 
ual in  his  community,  and  coordination  with 
conununlty  mental  health  centers  with  re- 
spect to  services  provided  under  the  Mental 
Health  Systems  Act. 

■■(F)  The  collection,  at  the  time  the  PAT 
performs  the  assessments  and  screenings. 
of  relevant  Information  with  respect  to  such 
individuals  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
national  data  base.  Such  Information  shall 
Include  functionftl  ability  at  the  start  of  care, 
functional  ability  after  care,  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  the  extent  and  type  of  involve- 
ment by  family  and  friends  in  the  care  of 
such  indivldtial.  Such  data  shall  remain  con- 
fidential and  be  vised  to  make  comparisons 
with  respect  to  the  average  number  of  visits 
required,  the  average  length  erf  a  visit,  the 
average  cost  per  visit,  the  average  cost  jjer 
Individual  and  per  case,  and  any  other  In- 
formation deemed  necessary.  Such  data  shall 
be  broken  down  by  demographic  factors, 
health  status,  services  provided,  and  other 
procedural  factors  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate. 

■■(G)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is 
being  discharged  from  an  Institutional  facil- 
ity, an  assessment  of  such  individual's  place 
of  residence  in  the  community  when  appro- 
priate and  necessary;  and  such  assessment 
shall  be  made  in  coordination  with  the  dis- 
charge unit  of  such  facility. 

'(2)  Such  screenings  and  assessments 
shall  be  provided  by  a  preadmission  screen- 
ing and  assessment  team  (PAT)  designated 
under  subsection  (c)  without  charge  to  the 
Individual. 

"(3)  Except  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  Is  a  resident  in  an  institutional  facility, 
such  screenings  and  ass?ssments  may  be  pro- 
vided In  the  Individual  ■&  place  of  residence, 
or.  If  the  Individual  is  capable  of  traveling 
to  the  location  of  the  PAT.  at  such  location. 


•■(c)(1)  The  Governor  of  each  State  shall 
designate  the  State  agency  or  agencies  which 
shall  administer  or  supervise  the  administra- 
tion of  the  PAT  program  In  such  State,  and 
if  more  than  one  agency  is  so  designated, 
the  Governor  shall  determine  the  parts  of 
such  program  which  each  shall  administer 
and  shall  ensure  cooperation  among  such 
agencies.  Agencies  so  designated  may  include 
the  State's  department  of  health  (or  equiva- 
lent agency) ,  the  State  agency  designated  un- 
der the  State  plan  under  title  XIX  of  this  Act, 
the  State's  department  on  aging  (or  equiva- 
lent agency) ,  the  State's  department  on  men- 
tal retardation  or  developmental  dlsabllltlet, 
the  State's  department  for  social  services,  or 
the  State's  department  for  the  blind  or  visu- 
ally handicapped.  Such  agency  or  agencies 
designated  by  the  Governor  shall  coordinate 
the  designation  of  preadmission  screening 
and  assessment  teams  (PAT)  In  as  many  areas 
of  the  State  as  such  agency  or  agencies,  and 
the  Secretary,  determine  to  be  necessary.  Such 
agency  or  agencies  shall  designate  entitles. 
In  those  areas,  which  shall  be  responsible 
for  establishing  the  PAT.  Such  entities  may 
Include  the  State  agency  designated  luider 
the  State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  or 
XX.  an  area  agency  on  aging,  the  discbarge 
planning  imlt  of  a  hospital,  a  local  govern- 
ment's department  of  health,  a  nval  health 
clinic,  a  health  maintenance  organization 
(HMO),  a  center  or  agency  for  the  handi- 
capped, a  home  health  agency,  or  any  similar 
entity,  if  such  entity  meets  the  requlremenu 
of  thU  title  for  a  PAT 

"(2)  (A)  The  members  of  a  preadmlaslon 
screening  and  assessment  team  (PAT)  may 
be  full-  or  part-time  employees  of  the  entity 
establishing  the  PAT  or  may  operate  under 
contractual  arrangements  with  the  entity 
which  will  ensure  the  availability  of  appro- 
priate personnel  to  conduct  the  required 
screenings  and  assessments. 

■■(B)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
composition  of  the  PAT.  and  such  composi- 
tion shall  initially  vary  In  different  States 
In  order  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  each 
such  composition.  In  some  States  each  PAT 
shall  consist  of  at  least — 

"(1)  a  physician,  who  shall  be  the  In- 
dividual's personal  physician  or.  If  the  in- 
dividual has  no  personal  physician  or  If  such 
personal  physician  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
participate  In  the  PAT.  shall  be  a  physician 
designated  by  the  entity  establishing  the 
PAT, 

"Ci)  t  r?eistered  nurs-;  or  nu-se  prac- 
titioner, and 

"(111)  a  social  services  worker. 

"(C)  In  other  States  the  Secretary  shall 
test  other  combinations  of  professionals  as 
the  members  of  a  PAT  In  order  to  determine 
the  most  efficient  and  cost-effective  mode 
of  conducting  preadmission  screening  and 
assessment.  Such  professionals  may  include, 
where  necessary  and  appropriate,  any  of  th» 
following: 

"(1)  Any  of  the  professionals  listed  In 
subparagraph  (B). 

"(11)  A  physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapist. 

"(ill)  A  qualified  professional  in  the  field 
of  mental  retardation  or  developmental 
dlsablllUea. 

"(It)  a  qualified  professional  In  the  field 
of  blindness  or  visual  Impairment. 

"(V)   A  volunteer  senior  citizen  advocate. 

"(vl)  A  volunteer  advocate  for  the 
disabled. 

"(vll)  A  qualified  professional  In  the  field 
of  social  work. 

"(Till)  Such  other  professionals  as  the 
PAT  may  determine  to  be  necessary. 

"(D)  Any  Individual  who  Is  a  member  of. 
or  consultant  to.  a  PAT,  shall  meet  such 
training  requirements  as  may  be  developed 
by  the  State  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(E)    In  any  case  where  a  rural   health 
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clinic  hu  be«n  designated  as  a  PAT.  a  pby- 
Blclan  assistant  or  nurse  practitioner  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1861  (aa)  (3))  may  be  a 
member  of  sucb  PAT  Instead  of  a  physician. 

"(3)  The  plan  of  care  for  each  individual 
shall  be  developed  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
PAT  and  such  individual  (or  such  Indi- 
vidual's representative  where  appropriate) . 

"(4)  Each  PAT  within  a  State  shall  col- 
lect data  with  respect  to  Individuals  receiv- 
ing services  under  this  title  or  referred  for 
other  services  by  the  PAT.  utilizing  a  state- 
wide uniform  assessment  Instrument.  Each 
State  shall  determine  the  type  of  uniform 
Instrument  it  will  use.  but  such  Instrument 
must  contain  at  least  the  information  re- 
quired under  subsection  (b)(1)(F)  and 
must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

■■fd)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  any 
designated  preadmission  screening  and  as- 
sessment team  (on  a  per  visit  basis) .  and  any 
State,  for  the  reasonable  costs  Incurred  by 
such  PAT  or  State  In  carrying  out  Its  duties 
under  this  title.  The  per  visit  reasonable  cost 
for  providing  services  under  this  title  shall 
be  determined  on  a  State-by-State  negotiated 
rate  basis  between  the  Secretary  and  the  ap- 
propriate State  agencies,  but  the  Secretary 
shall  make  the  final  determination  of  such 
rates. 

"(e)  Each  PAT  shall  submit  two  copies  of 
the  plan  of  care  developed  by  such  PAT  for 
an  eligible  individual  to  the  Secretary,  or  the 
carrier  (if  any)  having  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  services  pro- 
vided to  such  Individual,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Secretary  or  the  carrier  to 
verify,  prior  to  payment,  that  all  bills  sub- 
mitted for  services  provided  to  such  in- 
dividual are  for  services  consistent  with  the 
plan   of   care   and   authorized   by   the   PAT. 

"(f)  If  a  State  fails  to  carry  out  its  duties 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  assume 
such  duties  and  shall  designate  preadmission 
screening  and  assessment  teams  in  such 
State. 

"COPATMXNTS    8T    ELIGmUE    IITOrvn>tTAl.S 

"S«c  2105  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b).  co|>ayments  tor  any  eli- 
gible individual  shall  be  determined  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  ( 1 )  Any  eligible  individual  whose  income 
is  at  or  below  the  Income  level  which  would 
qualify  such  individual  for  benefits  under  the 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  for 
the  State  In  which  he  resides  for  a  calendar 
year,  if  such  individual  were  otherwise  qual- 
ified for  such  benefits,  shall  not  be  required 
to  make  any  copayment  under  this  title  for 
such  calendar  year. 

"(2)  Any  eligible  individual  who  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  fl )  who 
has  an  income  for  any  calendar  year  which 
is  less  than  812.000.  shall  be  required  to  make 
copayments  with  respect  to  benefits  received 
under  this  title  for  services  in  an  amount 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  reimbursable 
amount  (as  determined  under  section  2106 
(a)  )  for  any  such  services  received  in  such 
calendar  year  in  excess  of  25  visits. 

"(3)  Any  eligible  individual  who  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  who 
has  an  income  for  any  calendar  year  which  is 
$12,000  or  greater,  shall  be  required  to  make 
copayments  with  respect  to  benefits  received 
under  this  title  for  services  other  than  respite 
care  services  in  an  amount  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  reimbursable  amount  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  2106(a) ) . 

"(b)(1)  No  eligible  Individual  shall  be  re- 
quired to  make  copayments  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  in  any  calendar  year  which  are  In 
excess  of  the  applicable  percent  of  his  Income 
for  such  calendar  year  as  determined  under 
the  following  table : 


"Income: 

«0to»3.500 

$3,501  to  $6,000--- 
$6,001  to  $8,600--. 
$8,501  to  $10,000-- 
$10,000  to  $15,000. 
$15,001  to  $20,000. 
$30,001  to  $30,000. 
$30,001  to  $40,000. 
$40,001  or  over 


Applicable 
percent 

0 

1 

-       3 

-       3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 


"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  'income'  means  Income  as  determined 
under  section  1613(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  All  Income  determinations  under  this 
title  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  collect  such  co- 
payments  as  may  be  appropriate  and  shall 
deposit  the  sunounts  collected  into  the  Fed- 
eral Long-Term  Care  Trust  Fund  established 
under  this  title. 

"PATMBNT  or  BENEFITS 

"Sec.  2106.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  pay, 
on  behalf  of  each  eligible  individual  who  in- 
curs expenses  for  services  with  respect  to 
which  benefits  are  payable  under  this  title. 
amounts  as  determined  under  paragraph 
( 3 ) ,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  alternative 
methods  of  reimbursement  imder  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  that  such  reim- 
bursement be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  fee 
schedule,  a  capitation  basis,  or  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis.  Such  methods  of  reimbursement 
shall  be  developed  Jointly  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  appropriate  State  agencies  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Governor.  Such  reimbursement 
shall  reflect  urban  and  rural  differentials  and 
shall  be  adjusted  periodically  to  reflect 
changes  in  costs.  Proposed  methods  of  re- 
imbursement shall  be  submitted  to  each  unit 
of  general  purpose  local  government  to  allow 
providers  in  such  area  30  days  for  comment 
Such  proposals  shall  be  accompanied  by  an 
explanation  of  how  the  method  was  deter- 
mined. The  State  shall  issue  final  reimburse- 
ment methods  within  60  days  after  reviewing 
and  evaluating  public  comment  received  with 
respect  to  such  methods  after  they  have  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  The  amount  which  may  be  paid  under 
this  title  for  adult  day  services  in  any  State 
under  paragraph  (2)  may  not  exceed  75  per- 
cent of  the  amount  paid  for  intermediate 
care  facility  services  under  the  State  plan  of 
such  State  approved  under  title  XIX.  as  de- 
termined on  a  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  basis 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate 

"(b)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any  per- 
son under  this  title  unless  there  has  been 
furnished  such  Information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  determine  the  amounts  due 
such  person  under  this  title  for  the  period 
with  respect  to  which  the  amounts  are  being 
paid,  or  for  any  prior  period. 

"(c)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
title  with  respect  to  any  service  provided  to 
an  individual  unless  such  service  is  approved 
by  a  preadmission  screening  and  assessment 
team  in  accordance  with  section  2104. 

"(d)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any  per- 
son under  this  title  unless  such  person  agrees 
that  the  amount  paid  under  this  title  shall  be 
the  full  charge  for  such  service,  and  that  the 
eligible  individual  shall  not  be  required  to 
make  any  payment  to  sucb  person  for  such 
service. 

"USE  or  CASKIEaS  AND  STATE  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  2107.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  may 
enter  into  agreements  with  carriers  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  benefits  avail- 
able under  this  title  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  such  agreements  arc  entered  into  un- 
der section  1842  for  purposes  of  administer 
ing  part  B  of  title  XVIII.  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 


"(3)  (A)  Any  agreement  entered  into  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  shall  provide  that  the 
carrier  will  transmit  copies  of  all  bills  sub- 
mitted for  payment  for  services  under  this 
title  to  the  PAT  having  responsibility  over 
the  plan  of  care  for  the  Individual  with  re- 
spect to  whom  such  services  were  rendered. 

"(3)  Any  person  submitting  a  bill  directly 
to  the  Secretary  for  payment  for  services 
under  this  title  shall  submit  a  copy  of  such 
bill  to  the  PAT  having  responsibility  over 
the  plan  of  care  for  the  individual  with  re- 
spect to  whom  such  services  were  rendered. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  agree- 
ment with  any  State  which  is  able  and  will- 
ing to  do  so.  in  the  same  manner  as  under 
section  1864.  under  which  an  appropriate 
State  agency  shall  make  determinations  as 
to  whether  an  agency  or  organization  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  title  as  a  provider 
of  services. 

"FEOERAL   LONG-TERM   CARE  TRUST  FUND 

"Sec.  2108.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
•Federal  Long-Term  Care  Trust  Fund'  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Trust  Fund').  The  Trust  Fund  shall  con- 
sist of  such  gifts  and  bequests  as  may  be 
made  as  provided  in  section  201(1)  (1),  and 
such  amounts  as  may  be  deposited  in,  or 
appropriated  to,  such  fund  as  provided  in 
this  title. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  the  Trust  Fund, 
there  is  hereby  created  a  body  to  be  known  as 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Trust  Fund 
( hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Board  of  Trustees')  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  all  ex  officio.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  be  the  Managing  Trustee  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Managing  Trus- 
tee'). The  Administrator  of  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  shall  serve  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  shall  meet  not  less  frequently 
than  once  each  calendar  year.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to^ 

"(1)  hold  the  Trust  F^lnd; 

"(2)  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year  on  the  op- 
eration and  status  of  the  Trust  Fund  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  its 
expected  operation  and  status  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  the  next  2  fiscal  years; 

"(3)  report  immediately  to  the  Congress 
whenever  the  Board  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  amount  of  the  Trust  Fund  is  unduly 
small:  and 

"(4)  review  the  general  policies  followed  in 
managing  the  Trust  F*und.  and  recommend 
changes  in  such  policies,  including  necessary 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  law  which  gov- 
ern the  way  in  which  the  Tnist  Fund  is  to  be 
managed. 

The  report  provided  for  in  paragraph  (2) 
shall  include  a  statement  of  the  assets  of. 
and  the  disbursements  made  from,  the  Trust 
Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  an  es- 
timate of  the  expected  income  to.  and  dis- 
bursements to  be  made  from,  the  Trust 
Fund  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  actuarial  status  of  the  Trust 
Fund.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  of  the  session  of  the  Con- 
gress to  which  the  report  is  made. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Manag- 
ing Trustee  to  Invest  such  portion  of  the 
Trust  Fund  as  is  not.  in  his  Judgment,  re- 
quired to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
Investments  may  be  made  only  In  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
In  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  the  United  States. 
For  such  purpose  such  obligations  may  be 
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acquired  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price, 
or  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obligations 
at  the  market  price.  The  purpKJses  for  which 
obligations  of  the  United  States  may  be 
issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
as  amended,  are  hereby  extended  to  author- 
ize the  Issuance  at  par  of  public-debt  ob- 
ligations for  purchase  by  the  Trust  Fund. 
Such  obligations  issued  for  purchase  by  the 
Trust  Fund  shall  have  maturities  fixed  with 
due  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  Trust  Fund 
and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  average  market  yield  (computed  by  the 
Managing  Trustee  on  the  basis  of  market 
quotations  as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar 
month  next  preceding  the  date  of  such  issue) 
on  all  marketable  interest -bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  then  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt  which  are  not  due 
or  callable  until  after  the  expiration  of  4 
years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar  month; 
except  that  where  such  average  market 
yield  is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1 
per  centum,  the  rate  of  Interest  on  such 
obligations  shall  be  the  multiple  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum  nearest  such  market 
yield.  The  Managing  Trustee  may  purchase 
other  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  or  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United 
States,  on  original  Issue  or  at  the  market 
price,  only  where  he  determines  that  the 
purchase  of  such  other  obligations  is  in  the 
public  Interest. 

"(d)  Any  obligations  acquired  by  the 
Trust  Fund  (except  public  debt  obligations 
issued  exclusively  to  the  Trust  F*und)  may 
be  sold  by  the  Managing  Trustee  at  the 
market  price,  and  such  public-debt  obliga- 
tions may  be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued 
interest. 

"(e)  The  Interest  on.  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of.  any  obliga- 
tions held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
credited  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust 
Fund. 

"(f)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  transfer 
to  the  Trust  Fund  on  a  periodic  basis 
amounts  from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2109. 

"(g)  There  shall  be  transferred  on  a 
quarterly  basis  to  the  Trust  Fund  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  the  amounts 
withheld  from  payments  to  States  under  title 
XIX  of  this  Act  as  required  under  section 
2110. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  deposit  into  the  Trust  Fund 
all  copayment  amounts  collected  under  sec- 
tion 2105. 

"(I)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  to  the  Trust  Fund 
such  additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  that  sufficient  funds  are  available 
in  the  Trust  Fund  to  make  all  payments  pro- 
vided for  by  this  title. 

"(J)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  pay  from 
time  to  time  from  the  Trust  Fund  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  certifies  are  necessary  to 
make  the  payments  provided  for  by  this  title. 
and  the  payments  with  respect  to  admin- 
istrative expenses  in  accordance  with  section 
201(g)(1). 

"TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  FROM  TTTLE  XVm  TRUST 
FUNDS 

"Sec.  2109.  There  shall  periodically  be 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Long-Term  Care 
Trust  Fund,  from  the  Federal  Hospital  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  and  from  the  Federal 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  as  the  secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, amounts  which  the  Secretary  esti- 


mates to  be  the  amounts  which  would  have 
been  expended  from  such  Trust  Funds  for 
services  defined  in  section  2102  during  such 
period  if  this  title  had  not  been  enacted. 

"REDUCED    PAYMENT   TO   STATES   FOR    LONG-TERM 
CARE    SERVICES 

"Sec.  2110.  (a)  The  amount  of  the  payment 
for  each  fiscal  year  under  title  XIX  of  this 
Act  to  be  made  to  any  State  which  partici- 
pates under  this  title  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to — 

"  ( 1 )  99  percent  of  the  amount  expended  by 
such  State  for  fiscal  year  1980  under  its  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX  for  services 
defined  in  section  2102  provided  to  individ- 
uals who  were,  at  the  time  they  received 
such  services,  individuals  described  in  section 
2103(a);  minus 

"(2)  the  amount  reimbursed  to  such  State 
with  respect  to  such  services  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  section  1903  for  fiscal  year 
1980. 

"(b)  An  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  reductions  made  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  deposited  Into  the 
Federal  Long-Term  Care  Trust  Fund  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  2108. 

"REGULATIONS    OP    SECRETARY 

"Sec.  2111.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  Such  regulations  shall, 
to  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  this 
title,  be  coordinated  with  regulations  Issued 
under  titles  XVIII.  XIX,  and  XX  of  this  Act. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE     PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  2112.  Except  where  otherwise  pro- 
vided, the  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  XVin  of  this  Act,  and  any 
Individual  or  other  person  shall  have  the 
same  rights  with  respect  to  determinations 
made  by  the  Secretary  as  are  provided  under 
title  xvin. 

"PARTICIPATING    STATES 

"Sec.  2113.  (a)  This  title  shall  be  in  effect 
only  in  ten  States  selected  by  the  Secretary, 
which  shall  consist  of  one  State  In  each  of 
the  ten  regions  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  eligible  individuals 
residing  In  such  States,  no  services  or  bene- 
fits which  are  services  or  benefits  described 
in  section  2102(a)  may  be  provided  to  such 
individuals  under  any  other  program  funded 
In  whole  or  in  part  by  Federal  funds.". 

MEDICARE   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"COORDINATION    WITH    TITLE   XII 

"Sec.  1884.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  no  payment  shall  be  made 
under  this  title  to  or  on  behalf  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  an  eligible  Individual  under 
title  XXI  of  this  Act — 

"(1 )  for  any  service  defined  In  section  2102 
of  this  Act;  or 

"(2)  for  any  extended  care  services  unless 
such  individual  undergoes  a  preadmission 
screening  and  assessment  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2104  of  this  Act.  and  the  need  for  such 
services  has  been  approved  under  such  indi- 
vidual's plan  of  care  under  such  section 
2104". 

(b)  Section  1861(e)  of  sucb  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (9)  as 
paragraph  (11);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the 
following : 

"(9)  provides  an  adequate  referral  service 
for  patients  with  respect  to  services  available 
to  them  under  title  XXI  of  this  Act; 


"(10)  provides  that  every  patient  who  Is 
an  eligible  Individual  under  title  XXI  of 
this  Act.  prior  to  discharge  from  such  In- 
stitution, shall  be  screened  and  assessed  by 
a  preadmission  screening  and  aaseaament 
team  designated  under  such  title  XXI  if 
the  physician  attending  such  patient  deter- 
mines that  such  patient  requires  any  serv- 
ices provided  under  such  title  XXI:  and". 

(c)  Section  1861  (J)  of  sucb  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (14); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (16)  aa 
paragraph   (17);   and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (14)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(15)  provides  an  adequate  referral  serv- 
ice for  patients  with  respect  to  services 
available  to  them  under  title  XXI  of  this 
Act; 

"(16)  provides  that  every  patient  who  Is 
an  eligible  individual  under  title  XXI  of 
this  Act,  prior  to  or  upon  admission  to  such 
institution,  shall  be  screened  and  assessed 
by  a  preadmission  screening  and  assessment 
team  designated  under  such  title  XXI  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  If  care  In  such 
Institution  is  appropriate  for  such  individ- 
ual; and". 

medicaid    AMCNDMXim 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1902(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (43) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragr^h  (43)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  and";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (43)  the 
following: 

"(44)  (A)  provide  that  no  service  defined 
In  section  2102  of  this  Act  shall  be  provided 
or  paid  for  under  the  State  plan  for  any 
Individual  who  Is  an  eligible  Individual 
under  title  XXI  of  this  Act;  and 

"(B)  provide  that  no  long-term  care  serv- 
ices shall  be  provided  or  paid  for  under  the 
State  plan  for  any  individual  who  is  an  eligi- 
ble individual  under  title  XXI  of  this  Act 
unless  such  individual  has  undergone  a  pre- 
admission screening  and  assessment  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2104  of  this  Act.  and  the 
need  for  such  services  has  been  approved  un- 
der such  individual's  plan  of  care  under 
section  2104.". 

(b)  Section  1903  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(SI  The  amount  otherwise  payable  under 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  as  provided 
in  section  2110  of  this  Act  for  States  par- 
ticipating in  title  XXI.". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1905(c) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "(4)"  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  (5)  provides  an  adequate  referral  service 
for  patients  with  respect  to  services  avail- 
able to  them  under  title  XXI  of  this  Act.  and 
(6)  provides  that  every  patient  who  is  an 
eligible  individual  under  title  XXL  prior  to 
or  upon  admission  to  such  institution,  shall 
be  screened  and  assessed  by  a  preadmission 
assessment  and  screening  team  designated 
under  title  XXI  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  If  care  In  such  institution  Is 
appropriate  for  such  patient". 

SOCIAL   SERVICES   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  5.  Section  2003(d)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (J): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (K)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (K) 
the  following: 
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"(L)(l)  provide  that  no  service  dettned  Id 
section  2103  of  this  Act  shall  be  provided  or 
paid  for  under  the  State  plan  for  any  In- 
dividual who  Is  an  eligible  inrllvldual  under 
title  XXI  of  this  Act;  and 

••(U)  provide  that  no  long-term  care  serv- 
ices shall  be  provided  or  paid  for  under  the 
State  plan  for  any  Individual  who  Is  an  eligi- 
ble Individual  under  title  XXI  of  this  Act 
unless  such  individual  haa  undergone  a  pre- 
admission screening  and  assessment  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2104  of  this  Act,  and  the 
need  for  such  services  has  been  approved 
under  such  Individual's  plan  of  care  under 
section  2104.". 

LIMITATION  ON  FEDCSAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  CAPI- 
TAL EXPENDITtJHES  WriH  RESPECT  TO  PRO- 
VIDESS   OP  SERVICES   UNDER  TITLE  XXI 

Sec.  6-  (a)(1)  Section  lia3(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Utle  V.  XVIII.  and  XIX"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "titles  V.  xvni.  XIX.  and  XXI". 

(21  Section  1122(d)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •titles.  V.  XVIII. 
and  XIX".  by  striking  out  "titles  V,  XVIII, 
and  XIX",  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in 
each  Instance  "titles  V.  XVIII.  XIX.  and 
XXI". 

(3)  Section  1122(d)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "title  V.  XVni.  or 
XIX"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  V. 
XVIII.  XIX.  or  XXI". 

(4)  Section  1122(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "titles  V,  XVm.  and 
XIX"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "titles  V. 
XVIII.  XIX.  and  XXI". 

(b)  Section  1122  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  addl".?  «♦  tbe  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sub«!ectlon: 

"( t)  For  purposes  of  thH  section  the  term 
•health  care  facUltv'  Includes  anv  entltv  pro- 
viding services  for  which  payment  mav  be 
made  under  title  XXT.  and  the  term  'capital 
expenditure'  Includes  the  establishment  of 
any  such  entity  pro'  Idlne  services  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  ifder  title  XX'  with- 
out regard  to  the  dollar  amount  in-olved." 

tTTZC'.l    Z     OAT£S       REPORTS 

Sec.  7.  (at  T.  e  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  January  1,  1982 
and  shall  remain  in  effect  until  December  31. 
1987. 

(b)(ll  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  shall  monitor  the  effect  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  with  roipect 
to  any  changes  in  the  utilization  of  inpatient 
services,  any  changes  in  the  utilisation  of 
the  various  types  of  services  provided  vnder 
titles  XV  n.XtX.  XX.  and  XXI  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  and  any  other  trends  in 
costs  or  utilization  rates  of  various  services, 
and  shall  also  test  and  evaluate  the  effects 
of  implementing  a  copayment  requirement 
beginning  with  the  first  visit  as  compared  to 
a  copayment  requirement  under  such  title 
XXI  beginning  after  twenty-five  visits  The 
Secretary  shall  submit  an  interim  report  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  such  monitoring 
not  lat«r  than  January  1.  1984.  and  a  final 
report  not   later  than  January   1.  1988. 

(2)  The  Comptroller  General  of  ihe  United 
States  shall  also  conduct  an  ongoing  evalu- 
ation of  the  effect  of  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  with  respect  to  utilization  of 
services,  and  shall  submit  an  Interim  report 
to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  .such  eval- 
uation not  later  than  January  1.  1984.  and 
a  final  report  not  later  than  January  1.  1988 

(3)  The  reports  submitted  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  shall  each  include  a 
recommended  strategy  for  Imolementlng  title 
XXI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  a  national 
basis,  with  particular  emphasis  on  imple- 
mentation at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Such 
report.":  shall  Include— 

(A)  an  analysis  of  potential  obstacles  to 
such  implementation; 

(B)  suggested  legislative  changes  which 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  effective  and 
efficient  Implementation;  and 


(C)  a  detailed  plan  for  such  Implementa- 
tion. 

(4)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  prepare  eui  analysis  of  the  budgetary 
impact  of  the  Implementation  of  such  title 
on  a  national  basis,  and  shall  submit  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  such  analysis  not  later  than  January  1. 
1984,  and  a  final  report  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1988. 

GROWTH    IN    MEDICAID    NURSING    HOME    EXPENDITURES 


In  billion]  of  (Mlirt 


Tool  title 

19  ei- 

penditute 


ICf/ICF/ 
SNF  ex-         MR  ex- 
penditure  penditures 


Title  19 

per  dollar 

SNF  ICf 

cost 


Fiscal  year: 

1972 

6.3 

1.5  ... 

0.24« 

1973 

8.6 

2.0 

1.1 

.36 

1974 

10.0 

2.0 

1.6 

.36 

1975 

12.3 

2.4 

2.2 

.37 

1976 

U.l 

2.5 

2.8 

.38 

1977 

16.3 

2.7 

3.5 

.38 

1978 

18.0 

3.1 

4.3 

.41 

1979 

20.2 

3.5 

5.4 

.44 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Packwood  as 
well  as  Senators  Heinz,  Matsunaca,  Moy- 
NiHAN,  Pryor,  Cochran,  and  Riegle  in 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  create  a  new 
title— title  XXI— of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  noninstitutional 
long-term-care  services  for  the  aged  and 
disabled.  Our  eAiphasis  here  is  on  non- 
institutional,  for  our  intent  is  to  insure 
tliat  those  Americans  who  are  aged  65 
and  over  and  those  who  are  disabled  are 
assisted  in  remaining  as  functionally 
independent  as  possible  in  their  own 
communities. 

It  has  become  increasingly  obvious,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  must  revise  our  poli- 
cies governing  the  provision  of  services 
to  those  who  require  long-term  care. 
Placing  people  in  nursing  homes  may  be 
appropriate  in  certain  cases;  but  just  as 
frequently  such  placements  can  have  ad- 
verse social  and  economic  effects  on  our 
elderly  and  disabled  citizens,  on  our 
health  care  system,  and  on  the  public 
budget.  This  is  especially  true  when  the 
only  reason  people  are  in  nursing  homes 
is  because  adequate  services  are  not 
available  in  their  own  community. 

The  evidence  of  the  past  15  years  of 
increasing  nursing  home  usage  at  in- 
creasing public  cost  suggests  the  need 
for  reevaluating  our  current  long-term - 
care  policies  and  programs.  A  look  for- 
ward to  the  next  two  decades  would  seem 
to  compel  such  a  reevaluation.  First. 
the  United  States  is  undergoing  signifi- 
cant demographic  change  in  the  age 
composition  of  its  population.  Both  the 
absolute  numbers  and  the  proportion  of 
the  population  over  65  are  on  the  rise. 
This  year  there  are  more  than  25  million 
men  and  women  over  65  years  of  age; 
by  the  year  2000.  this  number  will  rise 
to  more  than  32  million.  In  percentage 
terms.  9.8  percent  of  the  population  in 
1970  was  over  65:  this  figure  rose  to  11.2 
percent  in  1980  and  is  projected  to  be 
12.2  percent  by  2000.  About  15  percent 
of  the>e  elderly  are  either  bedridden  or 
,re-iuire  assistance  in  the  basic  functions 
of  daily  living.  As  the  post-World  War  II 
baby  boom  ages,  the  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive and  efficacious  long-term-care 
system  will  become  more  acute. 


The  pressures  on  our  long-term  care 
system  created  by  an  aging  population 
will  be  compounded  by  the  shifting  com- 
position of  the  labor  force.  As  more 
women  and  young  people  enter  the  work 
force,  the  component  of  long-term  care 
formerly  supplied  by  the  family  will  de- 
crease. Public  and  private  initiatives  will 
be  required  to  facilitate  the  working 
family's  efforts  to  care  for  its  aged  and 
disabled  members  without  having  to  re- 
sort to  institutionalization. 

The  growth  in  the  population  in  need 
of  some  long-term  care  services,  com- 
bined with  the  absence  of  an  effective 
system  of  noninstitutional  long-term 
care,  has  already  led  to  seriously  inad- 
equate living  situations  for  many  elderly 
and  disabled  individuals.  First,  a  signif- 
icant number  of  needy  aged  and  disabled 
do  not  receive  publicly  provided  serv- 
ices of  any  kind:  they  are  unknown  by 
our  official  systems  of  health  and  social 
services,  coping  as  best  they  can.  Some 
are  doing  well,  with  the  help  of  friends 
and  family;  some  are  not.  Many  others 
are  insufficiently  or  inappropriately 
served  in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 
Finally,  substantial  numbers  of  individ- 
uals are  overserved  in  their  present  lo- 
cations. Nearly  1  million  Americans  are 
now  residents  of  nursing  homes,  even 
though  leading  health  experts  estimate 
that  thousands  of  them — anywhere  from 
10  to  25  percent — do  not  need  this  level 
of  care.  Moreover,  because  nursing 
homes  are  crowded  with  individuals  who 
could  more  appropriately  be  served  in 
noninstitutional  settings,  these  same 
nursing  homes  do  not  have  room  for 
thousands  of  chronically  impaired  pa- 
tients who  are  forced  to  remain  in  even 
more  expensive  acute  care  hospital  beds. 
In  both  instances,  the  Government, 
through  medicare  and  medicaid,  pays  a 
substantial  portion  of  an  unnecessarily 
costly  bill. 

The  costs  of  this  inefficient  use  of  our 
institutional  services  are  extremely  high, 
from  both  a  social  and  financial  stand- 
point. Individuals -placed  in  institutions 
.ruffer  a  variety  of  costs:  They  are  up- 
rooted from  their  homes,  they  are  sev- 
pred  from  normal  contact  with  their 
family,  friends,  and  community.  They 
experience  a  serious  loss  of  personal  in- 
dependence and  the  dignity  and  self- 
esteem  which  accompany  it.  In  many 
cases  there  is  even  a  loss  of  life-long  pos- 
sessions. I  believe  strongly  that  when- 
ever possible  such  institutionalization 
and  its  disruptive  effects  should  be 
avoided. 

From  a  monetary  standpoint,  unnec- 
essary nursing  home  placement  also  has 
a  negative  impact.  The  alarming  escala- 
tion in  the  costs  of  nursing  home  care  is 
an  increasingly  onerous  burden  on  both 
the  individual  and  the  Government.  In 
1978.  $8.8  billion  m  public  money  was 
spent  on  nursing  home  care:  this  figure 
will  become  $11  billion  in  1981.  In  far  too 
many  cases  individuals  enter  institutions 
as  nonmedicaid  private  patients  and 
then,  shortly  after,  their  resources  de- 
pleted, they  become  medicaid  eligible. 
The  current  r;ortion  of  the  Federal 
medicaid  budget  that  goes  to  financing 
nursing  home  care  is  over  40  percent. 
Long-term  care  is  the  fastest  growing 
part  of  medicaid.  In  1970,  only  25  per- 
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cent  of  medicaid  fimds  went  to  nursing 
home  payments. 

The  search  for  alternatives  to  inap- 
propriate institutionalization  is  not 
made  easy  by  the  current  confusion  of 
programs  and  lack  of  a  clear  strategy 
which  encourages  and  facilitates  nonin- 
stitutional care.  Both  medicare  and 
medicaid,  for  instance,  have  a  strong  in- 
stitutional bias  in  the  services  they  fund 
and  the  situations  in  which  these  serv- 
ices will  be  covered.  Some  services  are 
paid  for  only  if  provided  in  a  hospital  or 
nursing  home,  but  not  in  the  individual's 
own  home.  Existing  long-term  care 
services  are  supported  by  differing  fund- 
ing streams  and  have  widely  ranging  ad- 
ministrative arrangements,  eligibility  re- 
quirements and  benefits.  This  fragmen- 
tation means  that  services  for  older  and 
disabled  people  in  need  of  long-term 
care  will  vary  from  community  to  com- 
munity and  State  to  State:  they  may  be 
multiple,  parallel,  overlapping,  noncon- 
tinuous  or  even  not  provided  at  all.  The 
common  denominator  is  confusion. 

In  seeking  a  clearer  strategy  for  non- 
institutional  long-term  care,  we  have 
focused  on  two  questions: 

How  can  we  keep  individuals  out  of 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  when  an 
institution  is  not  needed? 

How  can  we.  at  the  same  time,  provide 
care  to  individuals  in  their  homes  or 
their  communities  and  help  them  lead  as 
independent  lives  as  possible  through 
support  and  self -care? 

In  title  XXI,  we  are  proposing  an  ap- 
proach which  we  think  may  offer  an- 
swers to  these  questions. 

Under  title  XXI.  noninstitutional  long- 
term  care  services  currently  provided 
under  medicare,  medicaid,  or  social  serv- 
ices—titles XVIII.  XIX.  and  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act— would  be  combined 
and  woi'ld  be  supplemented  with  certain 
additional  services  to  create  a  more  com- 
prehensive set  of  community-based  long- 
term  care  services.  Home  health  care, 
homemaker-home  health  aides,  adult 
day  care,  and  respite  care  services  would 
be  covered.  Any  person  who  is  aged  65  or 
over  or  who  is  disabled  would  be  eligible 
for  title  XXI  services. 

The  needs  of  each  individual  for  serv- 
ices will  be  evaluated  by  a  preadmission 
screening  and  assessment  team  (the 
P.*T>,  composed  of  health  and  social 
service  professionals.  The  purpose  of  the 
PAT  is  to  devise  a  plan  of  care  specifi- 
cally tailored  for  each  individual.  The 
PAT'S  will  also  assist  the  individual  in 
obtaining  needed  services  and  conduct 
periodic  reassessments  to  update  care. 
The  PAT'S  will  especially  seek  to  divert 
persons  away  from  skilled  and  interme- 
diate nursing  facilities  and  hospitals  to 
community-based  care  whenever  a  less 
restrictive  and  less  institutional  level  of 
care  is  more  appropriate. 

While  the  Federal  Government  will 
assume  most  of  the  costs  of  title  XXI 
services,  a  copayment  system  will  be 
tested  for  individuals  participating  in 
the  program,  in  recognition  of  the  very 
real  need  to  control  the  long-term  care 
budget.  Those  individuals  whose  incomes 
qualify  them  for  medicaid  wiU  be  exempt 
from  copayments;  those  with  incomes  at 
$12,000  or  less  will  be  eligible  for  a  speci- 


fied number  of  free  services  before  they 
begin  to  make  copayments:  and  those 
with  incomes  above  $12,000  will  make 
copayments  beginning  with  the  first 
service.  Thus  the  individual's  share  will 
be  based  entirely  on  his  or  her  ability  to 
pay. 

As  you  can  see,  title  XXI  is  a  very  am- 
bitious program.  Even  as  I  have  great 
hopes  for  the  title  XXI  approach,  our 
bill  has  l)een  fashioned  with  the  aware- 
ness that  its  concepts  must  be  fully  tested 
and  that  changes  will  likely  be  made  as 
we  proceed  with  its  implementation. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  calls  for  a  6-year.  10-State 
demonstration  of  the  title  XXI  program. 

The  experience  of  these  10  States  will 
provide  Congress  with  the  information 
upon  which  subsequent  decisions  can  be 
based.  By  designing  title  XXI  as  a  dem- 
onstration, we  expect  to  be  able  to  learn 
which  program  features,  which  provi- 
sions and  conditions,  best  meet  the  needs 
of  older  and  disabled  Americans  l)efore 
embarking  on  the  program  nationwide. 
We  know  too  little  about  the  level  of  de- 
mand that  may  exist  for  these  services, 
too  little  about  the  costs  and  financing 
arrangements  and  too  little  about  the  or- 
ganizational aspects  of  screening  and 
assessment  teams  and  service  delivery 
mechanisms.  For  these  reasons,  we  have 
opted  for  a  6-year  demonstration  project 
on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  so  we  will  be 
able  to  recommend  to  our  colleagues  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  adoption  of  a 
well-tested  and  well-proved  concept  as 
national  policy. 

Title  XXI  is  not  an  entirely  untested 
or  unproved  concept,  however.  We  have 
found  encouragement  in  the  diverse  proj- 
ects now  underway  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  which  share  numerous  fea- 
tures with  our  title  XXI  legislation.  They 
have  demonstrated,  each  in  different 
ways,  that  we  can  do  a  much  better  joD 
in  providmg  comfortable,  safe  and  nor- 
mal environments  for  the  aged  and  dis- 
abled, and  that  we  can  do  so  in  a  cost- 
effective  way.  For  many,  a  greater  inde- 
pendence can  be  achieved  through 
accessibility  to  a  rather  simple  set  of 
services  and  supports.  If  we  can  provide 
in  the  community  a  range  of  services 
which  can  help  the  elderly  and  disabled 
meet  their  needs  for  limited  or  temporary 
assistance,  we  will  enrich  their  lives  and 
our  own  as  well. 

In  closing,  I  must  again  stress  that  in- 
stitjtional  care  is  expensive,  and  that 
unnecessary  institutional  care  is  waste- 
ful of  both  dollars  and  lives.  Society's 
overreliance  on  and  overuse  of  nursing 
ho.-nes  has  serious  adverse  economic, 
psychological  and  social  effects  on  the 
elderly  and  disabled,  their  families  and 
those  third  party  payers,  including  the 
Federal  Government,  and  ultimately  the 
taxpayer,  who  share  these  burdens. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  compelling 
reasons.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
support  of  this  worthy  and  much  overdue 
jiece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MCiTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  Packwood  and 
Bradley  in  cospcnsorins  the  Non-Insti- 
tut  onal  Acute  and  Long  Term  Care  Serv- 
ices for  the  Elderly  and  Disabled  Act  of 
1981.  This  legislation  will  create  a  new 
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title  XXI  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  the  express  purpose  of  establishing 
10  statewide  demonstration  projects  to 
implement  and  coordinate  a  system  of 
noninstitutional  long-term-care  services 
for  our  chronically  ill  elderly  and  dis- 
abled citizens. 

The  idea  of  providing  home  health  care 
services  to  elderly  and  disabled  persons 
is  not  new.  Indeed,  organized  home  care 
services  have  existed  m  the  United  States 
since  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. But  real  impetus  for  such  activities 
has  come  only  in  the  last  two  decades. 
During  this  latter  period  of  development, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about 
definitions.  Should  the  health  professions 
refer  to  "organized"  or  "coordinated" 
home  care  services?  According  to  the 
Public  Health  Service's  survey  of  coordi- 
nated home  care  programs,  "coordi- 
nated" won  out.  The  new  accepted  defi- 
nition of  home  care  is  this: 

A  coordinated  home  care  program  is  one 
that  is  centrally  administered,  and  that 
through  coordinated  planning,  evaluation, 
and  follow-up  procedure  provides  for  physi- 
cian-directed medical,  nursing,  social,  and 
related  services  to  selected  patients  at  home. 

Essentially,  this  definition  serves  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation.  What  is  new 
is  that  we  propose  to  assure  these  serv- 
ices on  a  statewide  systematic  basis  with 
general  Federal  guidelines  while  leaving 
the  "how  to"  up  to  those  10  chosen 
States. 

It  is  more  than  interesting  that  today 
we  suggest  a  return  to  a  practice  that 
was  the  norm  50  years  ago.  Again  I  quote 
from  the  Public  Health  Service's  rep<Mt: 

CJntll  the  emergence,  in  the  last  SO  years. 
of  the  hospital  as  the  core  for  the  provision 
of  services  for  major  illness,  the  home  was 
the  locale  for  medical  treatment.  TT»e  well- 
to-do  patient  rarely  thought  of  going  to  the 
hospital  and  was  treated  at  home  by  the 
physician,  with  the  day-to-day  care  often 
the  responsibility  of  the  family.  The  atti- 
tude that  only  the  poor  or  homeless  went 
to  the  hospital  was  reflected  in  one  of  the 
three  principles  set  forth  by  the  Boston  Dis- 
pensary in  1976.  They  established  the  first 
home  care  program  stating:  "Those  who 
have  seen  better  days  may  be  comforted 
without  t>elng  humiliated,  and  all  the  poor 
receive  the  benefit  of  a  charitv  The  more 
reaneJ  as  it  Is  the  more  secret".  Thus  the 
Dispensary  would  provide  the  home  care, 
and  the  needy  could  avoid  the  social  stigma 
Attached  to  institutional  care. 

Times  have  changed.  We  no  longer 
view  the  hospital  in  this  light.  We  all 
know  of  the  CAT  scanner  and  other 
sophisticated  equipment  used  in  our 
most  prestigious  institutions.  We  know 
this,  and  we  want  this.  Hospitals  now 
are  places  to  make  us  well,  and  they  are 
more  convenient  for  doctors  caring  for 
their  patients.  However,  in  spite  of  our 
new  view  of  the  hospital,  the  question 
remains  whether  we  all  need  this  level 
of  care:  It  is  costly,  and  someone  must 
ray  for  that  CAT  scanner  and  all  the 
wonderful  lifesaving  equipment  and 
highly  trained  personnel  that  we  all 
want,  and  unfortunately  may  one  day 
need.  After  all,  our  lives  could  depend 
upon  it. 

At  the  same  time  health  care  costs 
and  available  data  provided  by  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  New  York  Statewide 
Professional  Standards  Review  Coimcil. 
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Inc.  smd  its  16  professional  standards 
review  organiaations  (PSRO's)  in  their 
two  1-day  censuses  taken  in  1979  and 
1980,  do  give  us  pause.  The  1979  1-day 
census  taken  In  285  New  York  hospitals 
showed  3,961  people  awaiting  placement 
to  lower  levels  of  care  for  an  average  of 
53  days  at  $200  per  day  ( statewide  aver- 
age) to  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. On  February  28,  1980,  the  situa- 
tion had  worsened;  239  hospitals  bad 
4,424  patients  in  acute  care  beds  who  did 
not  require  that  level  of  care,  an  in- 
crease of  12  percent  over  the  1979  1  day 
census.  The  average  length  of  stay  was 
now  74.3  days,  an  increase  of  more  than 
57  percent  over  1979.  In  1980.  the  tax- 
payers and  patients,  through  medicare 
and  medicaid  spent  $240  million  on  un- 
necessary acute  care  services  to  main- 
tain patients  at  levels  that  were  deter- 
mined to  be  inappropriate  by  the 
PSRO's.  All  of  these  patients  required 
lower  levels  of  care  in  skilled  nursing 
homes,  intermediate  care  facilities,  and 
home  care  programs. 

In  my  State,  which  has  so  often  been 
the  model  for  irmovative  health  care 
programs,  we  recognized  the  backlog  in 
our  hospitals  as  well  as  the  shortage  of 
skilled  nursing  beds  for  these  patients.  In 
response  to  this  need,  a  new  law  was 
passed  establishing  the  "Nursing  Home 
Without  Walls"  State  demonstration 
program.  The  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Senate  Health  Committee  stated 
at  the  time : 

Many  elderly  were  placed  In  nursing  homes 
prematurely  either  because  families  could  no 
longer  care  for  them  or  the  care  available  In 
the  community  was  inadequate.  Rather  than 
meet  the  Increasing  demand  for  long  term 
care  through  construction  of  more  nursing 
homei,  thus  paying  for  bricks  and  mortar, 
available  funds  would  be  more  appropriately 
directed  toward  provisions  of  patient  care. 
It  has  been  determined  that  approximately 
20  percent  of  the  cost  of  residential  health 
facility  care  is  allocated  to  capital  costs.  The 
physical  and  psychological  benefits  to  the 
patient,  as  well  as  the  fiscal  benefits  dictated 
the  development  of  this  alternative,  non- 
instltutlonal  method  of  providing  long  term 
care. 

New  York  State  initially  approved  nine 
programs  to  participate  in  the  home 
health  care  demonstration  project  serv- 
ing the  medicaid  eligible  population.  The 
program  has  continued  to  grow. 

Fortunately,  the  legislation  that  I  am 
supporting  today  will  go  beyond  the 
medicaid-only  population.  In  addition  to 
title  XIX  beneficiaries,  who  are  disabled 
and  eligible  for  medical  assistance,  per- 
sons 65  or  older  and  disabled  people 
qualifying  for  benefits  under  titles  n, 
XVI.  or  XVni  can  receive  benefits  under 
this  program.  All  current  noninstitu- 
tional  home  health  care  services  under 
titles  XVIU,  XIX.  and  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  will  be  combined  under  the 
same  act  creating  a  new  title  XXI.  Pro- 
spective clients  will  receive  a  compre- 
hensive assessment  and  screening  to  de- 
termine which  services  they  need  to 
maintain  or  improve  their  health.  Vari- 
ous reimbursement  methods  such  as  the 
prospective  methodology  used  in  the  New 
York  State  program,  will  be  used  to  test 
the  programs  ability  to  contain  costs.  In 
a  period  of  rapidly  rising  health  care 
costs,  this  6-year  demonstration  will  give 


us  information  that  we  need  in  providing 
hesdth  care  for  an  aging  population, 
e  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  Senator  Pack- 
wood  and  others  in  cosponsorlng  legis- 
lation which  provides  for  a  6-year  dem- 
onstration program  of  noninstitutional 
long-term  care  services  for  the  elderly 
and  disabled. 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  definite 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  the  elderly.  We 
have  witnessed  the  establishment  of  a 
vast  network  of  community-based  pro- 
grams such  as  multipurpose  senior  cen- 
ters. We  have  also  seen,  throughout  the 
years,  the  steady  growth  and  expansion 
of  nursing  home  facilities  and  services. 
Initiatives  in  most  recent  years  have 
sought  to  refine  the  networks  already 
set  in  place. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  while 
we  have  worked  toward  expansion  of  so- 
cial services  to  the  elderly,  and  have 
sought  and  achieved  notable  improve- 
ments in  nursing  homes  throughout  the 
coiintry,  we  have  consistently  neglected 
to  address  what  has  now  become  a  glar- 
ing gap  in  our  long-term  care  policy. 
And  we  are  now  long  overdue  in  estab- 
lishing a  comprehensive  long-term 
health  care  policy  for  our  Nation. 

The  cost  of  nursing  home  care  serv- 
ices is  the  fastest  growing  category  of 
all  health  expenditures.  Expenditures 
for  nursing  home  care  services  (com- 
bined public  and  private)  in  1979  was 
just  under  $18  billion.  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue our  present  health  care  delivery 
system  without  making  the  needed 
changes  it  is  estimated  that  by  1990 
combined  public  and  private  expendi- 
tures will  reach  $76  billion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of 
these  nursing  home  care  expenditures 
could  be  avoided — if  there  were  some  al- 
ternative to  such  costly  instituticmal 
care.  For  this  reason,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  target  our  energies  toward  de- 
veloping services  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes that  I  mentioned  earlier.  It  is  in 
this  middle  section  along  the  continuum 
of  care  where  we  must  expand  such 
things  as  home  health  services,  home- 
maker  home  health  aide  services,  adult 
day  services,  respite  care,  and  many 
other  invaluable  services. 

One  provision  of  this  bill  which  I  know 
will  have  a  dramatic  eflect  upon  the  re- 
duction of  imnecessary  institutionaliza- 
t'on  is  the  requirement,  as  a  condition 
for  participation  in  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs,  that  all  patients  be 
screened  before  entering  a  nursing  home 
to  determine  whether  or  not  such  care 
is  really  necessary 

I  say  that  I  know  this  provision  will 
reduce  unnecessary  institutionalization, 
and  in  turn  nursing  home  expenditures, 
because  in  1978,  during  my  days  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Arkansas,  we  instituted  a  small 
project  with  these  same  requirements, 
hoping  it  would  divert  people  from  be- 
ing inappropriately  admitted  into  nurs- 
ing homes.  The  results  were  dramatic. 
EKiring  a  5-month  pilot  period,  534  per- 
sons were  referred  for  nursing  home 
care  through  the  regular  social  service 
channels.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  of 
them  were  diverted  through  the  pread- 


mission screening  process.  Admittedly, 
this  was  a  very  modest  project.  But  it 
certainly  impressed  upon  me  the  differ- 
ence a  program  such  as  this  can  make. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  to  join  in  cosponsorlng  this 
bill,  and  would  like  to  commend  Sen- 
ators Packwood  and  Bradley,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  for  their  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  elderly  and  disabled  of 
our  country.* 

•  Mr,  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
state  my  cosponsorship  for  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague.  Senator  Pack- 
wood — the  Non-Institutional  Acute 
and  Long-term  Care  Services  for  the 
Elderly  and  Disabled  Act.  This  urgently 
needed  legislation  would  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  a  new  title 
XXI,  establishing  a  6-year  demonstra- 
tion program  of  comprehensive,  com- 
munity-based, noninstitutional  acute 
and  long-term-care  services  for  indi- 
viduals aged  65  and  over,  and  those  with 
chronic  disabilities. 

There  is  nothing  more  debilitating  and 
painful  to  a  person  who  requires  medi- 
cal treatment  than  a  long  period  of 
hospitalization  or  placement  in  an  in- 
termediate-care facility  or  related  nurs- 
ing institution.  This  long-term  institu- 
tional placement  is  not  only  painful  for 
the  individual  who  must  suffer  the  iso- 
lation from  family,  friends,  and  com- 
munity activities:  this  experience  also 
brings  suffering  upon  the  individual's 
family  and  friends  who  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity to  maintain  contact  with  their 
loved  ones.  During  this  era  of  family 
fragmentation  and  rapid  community 
change,  we  nead  to  make  every  possible 
effort  to  insure  that  our  health  policies 
provide  optimal  services,  are  cost  effec- 
tive, and.  also,  encourage  the  integrity 
<)l  familie;  throughout  the  Nation. 

One  major  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  provide  eligible  individuals  a  range 
of  benefits  that  would  minimize  the  time 
they  need  to  spend  away  from  their  fam- 
ilies in  long-term-care  facilities. 

These  services  include  home  health, 
and  homemaker  -health  aide  services, 
adult  day  care  services  and  other  benefits 
which  will  increase  the  likelihood  of  the 
aged  and  the  disabled  to  be  treated  at 
home,  in  their  communities. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  has  another 
important  purpyose.  The  act  will  man- 
date adequate  assessment  of  individuals 
who  must  be  placed  in  long-term  care 
facilities  to  insure  that  these  decisions 
are  made  in  a  careful  and  knowledgeable 
wav.  While  it  is  true  that  some  individ- 
uals are  best  cared  for  in  an  institutional 
context,  there  is  nothing  more  tragic  and 
wasteful  than  inappropriate  institution- 
alization. It  should  be  noted  that  nothing 
in  this  act  will  interfere  with  already  ex- 
isting assessment  procedures  that  agen- 
cies utilize  to  determine  the  best  service 
option  for  a  given  individual.  Rather,  this 
act  will  mandate  the  necessity  of  an  ade- 
quate screening  and  evaluation  procedure 
in  localities  where  this  critical  decision- 
making is  not  already  systematically 
utilized. 

In  considering  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  my  colleagues  should 
also  recognize  the  cautious,  incremental 
nature  of  this  act.  The  bill  calls  for  a  6- 
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year  demonstration  period  during  which 
the  feasibility  of  this  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  long-term  care  in  noninstitu- 
tional settings  can  be  fully  evaluated. 
During  this  interval  we  will  assess  the 
costs  and  efBciency  of  this  new  approach, 
and  will  then  be  in  a  realistic  position  to 
improve,  exi>and,  change,  or  reconsider 
long-term  care  services.  For  example, 
three  different  methods  of  reimburse- 
ment will  be  utilized  by  this  act,  to  de- 
termine the  most  cost-effective  and  eflB- 
cient  way  of  providing  services  under  title 
XXI. 

Further,  while  the  Congressional 
Budget  OfBce  has  estimated  that  this  bill 
may  cost  an  additional  $200  million, 
their  estimates  do  not  include  offsets  in 
other  costs  to  the  Federal  Government. 
From  1966  to  1975,  nursing  home  ex- 
penditures rose  more  than  500  percent. 
If  this  legislation  is  passed,  the  Federal 
Government  may  save  considerably  more 
than  the  cost  of  this  program  in  inap- 
propriate placements  in  long-term  care, 
and  in  utilizing  the  family  as  a  natural 
caring  agent  for  the  aged  and  the  dis- 
abled. I  emphasize  again,  that  this  pro- 
posal is  a  carefully  designed  experiment, 
that  will  permit  us  to  test  the  benefits  of 
a  new  comprehensive  approach  to  long- 
term  care  in  a  realistic  and  cautious 
manner.  Apart  from  the  obvious  humani- 
tarian merits  of  this  bill,  I  urge  you  con- 
sider the  potential  financial  savings  that 
may  result.  At  this  time  of  fiscal  re- 
straint, we  mast  nevertheless  be  v. illing 
to  support  new  initiatives  that  have  a 
likely  prospect  of  providing  answers  to 
difficult,  and  expensive  problems: 

Consolidating  programs  in  a  limited 
number  of  demonstration  projects  will 
offer  an  opportunity  to  test  the  merits 
of  a  coordinated  approach  to  long-term 
care  services.  I  urge  your  enthusiastic 
support  for  this  proposal  .• 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  today  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr 
Bradley,  and  others  in  introducing  legis- 
lation to  institute  a  critically  needed  sys- 
tem of  community-based,  long-term-care 
services.  This  legislation  would  create  a 
new  title  XXI  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  will  be  tested  through  a  6-year 
demonstration  program  in  10  States. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging.  I  am  especiaUy 
aware  of  the  existing  inaccessibility  and 
barriers  to  appropriate  noninstitutional 
care  services  for  older  Americans.  These 
difficulties  are  also  experienced  by  mil- 
lions of  younger  disabled  citizens.  And 
the  families  of  all  are  traumatically 
affected. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  billions  of 
public  dollars  being  currently  spent  on 
long-term  care  services — principally  un- 
der the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  title  XX 
programs — the  needs  of  millions  of  indi- 
viduals and  families  persistently  fail  to 
be  met.  Although  hard  evidence  regard- 
ing unmet  need  is  difficult  to  obtain,  CBO 
estimates  that  in  1976,  1.4  to  2.2  million 
adults  went  without  necessary  home 
health  care  or  day  care,  and  by  1985,  that 
estimate  is  expected  to  rise  to  2.9  to  4.3 
million. 


The  problems  in  the  current  system — 
or  more  appropriately,  the  current  non- 
system — abound . 

The  present  nonsystem  of  long-term 
care  is  highly  fragmented,  both  in  terms 
of  financing  and  service  delivery.  A  mul- 
titude of  programs  and  agencies  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  are  in- 
volved in  long-term  care.  HHS  lists  26 
different  Federal  programs  that  provide 
resources  for  persons  with  long-term- 
care  needs.  These  26  programs  fund  simi- 
lar services  as  well  as  different  services, 
but  each  has  its  legislatively  mandated 
eligibility  requirements,  benefit  coverage, 
regulations  for  provider  participation, 
administrative  structures,  and  service- 
delivery  mechanisms.  But  all  26  operate 
fairly  independently  at  each  level  ol 
government. 

The  present  nonsystem  of  long-term 
care  is  strongly  biased  in  favor  of  institu- 
tional care.  In  1978,  39.2  percent  of  med- 
icaid expenditures— the  principal  source 
of  pubhc  funding  for  long-term  care — 
went  for  institutional  care,  while  1.1  per- 
cent was  spent  for  home  health  services. 

For  the  millions  of  families  that  wish 
to  contribute  to  the  care  of  a  fimctionally 
impaired  family  member,  there  exists  few 
supports  to  assist  them  in  their  efforts. 
To  the  contrary,  the  heavy  financial 
burdens  that  individuals  and  families 
must  bear  under  the  current  nonsystem 
encourages  them  to  institutionaUze  their 
needy  family  member  in  order  to  receive 
financial  and  service  assistance. 

Because  programmatic  biases  and  bar- 
riers for  families,  many  persons  with 
some  needs  for  long-term  care  receives 
inappropriate  and  unnecessary  levels  of 
care.  CBO  has  estimated  that  at  least 
10  to  20  percent  of  all  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility patients  and  20  to  40  percent  of  all 
intermediate  care  facility  residents  are 
probably  receiving  unnecessarily  high 
levels  of  care. 

The  current  nonsystem  of  long-term 
care  has  created  wide  variations  in  long- 
term  care  services  across  the  States.  For 
example,  the  State  of  New  York  alone  ac- 
counts for  81.2  percent  of  all  home  health 
service  expenditures,  and  58.3  percent  of 
institutional  long-term  care  services.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mississippi  consumes 
only  0.1  percent  of  home  health  expendi- 
tures, and  1.8  percent  of  institutional 
long-term  care  services. 

Costs  of  the  current  nonsystem  of 
long-term  care  have  been  skyrocketing. 
From  fiscal  year  1965  to  1977,  national 
expenditures  for  nursing  home  care  alone 
grew  from  $1.3  billon  to  $12  6  billion,  an 
increase  of  869  percent.  In  more  relative 
terms,  national  expenditures  for  nursing 
home  care  have  grown  from  3.3  percent 
of  all  natitMial  health  expenditures  in  fis- 
cal year  1965  to  7.8  percent  of  all  natiwial 
health  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  would  establish  a  very  impor- 
tant service  delivery  model  and  provide 
some  vital  information  upon  which  to 
proceed  to  address  the  critical  concerns  I 
have  outlined.  Title  XXI  would  provide 
an  array  of  less  costly,  and.  we  believe, 
more  appropriate  types  of  services  for 
older  and  disabled  Americans  in  need. 
Plans  of  care  would  be  developed  for 


each  eligible  client  in  order  to  insure 
that  clients  receive  the  most  necessary 
and  appropriate  services  for  their  needs. 
Most  importantly,  the  title  XXI  demon- 
stration would  test  three  different  re- 
imbursement methodologies  to  discern 
the  most  cost  effective  way  to  finance 
these  important  services. 

I  do.  however,  have  some  concern* 
with  this  proposed  title  XXI  legislation. 
Cost  estimates  of  the  long-term  health 
care  demonstration  program  are  $1.2  bil- 
lion for  a  6-year  period.  It  is  my  view 
that  the  Congress  should  undertake  floor 
consideration  of  such  costly  legislation 
only  after  there  has  been  a  chance  to 
observe  the  results  of  the  current  efforts 
to  reduce  spending  and  cut  taxes.  Should 
these  efforts  have  their  expected  results, 
the  economy  will  be  revitalized,  which 
will  provide  us  with  the  added  revenues 
to  make  new  important  programs  more 
feasible. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  substantive 
reason  to  move  very  carefully  and  de- 
liberately on  the  title  XXI  legislation. 
Just  this  past  September,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
awarded  $12  million  to  27  States  to  test 
new  systems  for  providing  long-term 
care  health  and  social  services  to  elderly 
and  disabled  Americans.  As  the  Congress 
takes  action  on  the  title  XXI  legislation, 
we  must  be  sure  that  we  axe  not  dupli- 
c:it'n::  these  channeling  grants,  or  any 
other  ongoing  efforts. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon  and  his 
staff  for  the  vast  amount  of  thorough, 
thoughtful  effort  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation.  This  bill  repre- 
sents an  extremely  important  step  to- 
ward addressing  some  of  the  gravest, 
security-threatening  problems  facing 
many  older  and  disabled  Americans 
today.* 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Potato  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Agriculture.    Nutrition,   and 
Forestry. 

POTATO   RESEABCH   AND   PBOMOTIOir  ACT  OF   t*!! 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  amendments  to  the 
Potato  Research  and  Promotion  Act  of 
1971.  It  established  the  National  Potato 
Promotion  Board  and  gave  it  the  author- 
ity to  assess  potato  producers  up  to  1- 
cent  per  hundredweight  to  fund  advertis- 
ing and  marketing  programs,  export  pro- 
motion, and  research  and  development 
assistance 

Although  that  assessment  rate  has  re- 
mained constant  since  1971,  the  consumer 
price  index  has  risen  over  100  percent.  In 
order  to  continue  providing  this  impor- 
tant marketing  and  research  assistance, 
the  National  Potato  Council  feels  it  is 
necessary  to  change  the  method  by  which 
the  assessment  is  calculated.  TTiis  bill  will 
allow  the  council  to  assess  potato  pro- 
ducers no  more  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  immediate  past  10-year  aver- 
age price  received  by  growers,  as  reported 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  formula  change  will  link  the  assess- 
ment to  the  value  of  potatoes  themselves, 
rather  than  set  it  at  an  arbitrary  level 
which  inflation  rapidly  erodes. 
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Lilce  the  original  assessment  formula, 
this  new  formula  will  have  to  be  approved 
by  growers  in  a  referendum:  even  then 
support  is  expected  to  be  very  strong. 
More  than  97  percent  of  growers  partic- 
ipate in  the  ciirrent  program  and,  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  potato  coun- 
cil, there  was  enacted  a  resolution  of  sup- 
port for  the  new  formula.  The  Potato 
Promotion  Board  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance to  growers  m  the  past  10  years.  It 
has  created  an  industrywide  merchandiz- 
ing program,  educated  consumers  with 
award-winning  advertising,  promoted 
potato  exports  and  made  important  ac- 
complishments in  the  area  of  potato  re- 
search and  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  collehgues  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  this  measure, 
the  text  of  which  is  reproduced  here  for 
their  convenience,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

a  862 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Potato  Research  and 
Promotion  Act  of  1981." 

REQUIRED    TERMS    tV    PLANS 

Section  308(e)  of  the  Potato  Research  and 
Promotion  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2671)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  existing  language  and  sub- 
stituting the  following:  Providing  that  the 
board  shall  recommend  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  shall  fix  the  assessment  rate  re- 
quired for  such  costs  as  may  be  Incurred  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  rate  of  assessment  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  each  year  thereafter  shall  not 
exceed  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  Immedi- 
ate past  ten  year  United  SUtes  average  price 
received  by  growers  as  reported  bv  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

REQUniEMENT    OF    REFERENDUM 

dectlon  314  (7  U  S.C  2623)  of  the  Potato 
Research  and  Promotion  Act  Is  amended  by 
the  addition  of  the  following  statement:  The 
failure  of  potato  producers  to  approve  an 
amendment  to  any  Potato  Research  and  Pro- 
motion plan  shall  not  be  deemed  to  In- 
validate the  plan  existing  at  the  time  amend- 
ments are  being  voted  upon.# 


By  Mr.  DOLE   'for  himself.  Mr. 

Heflin.  and  Mr.  DeConcini)  : 

S.  863.  A  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  law 

on  the  .subiect  of  bankruptcies:  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

tTNlrORM    BANKRtJPTCT    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  rises  today  to  introduce  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Heflin  and  Mr.  DeConcini 
and  himself  a  bUl  making  technical 
amendments  to  the  Bankruptcy  Reform 
Act  of  1978.  This  bill,  with  some  tech- 
nical corrections,  has  the  same  provi- 
sions as  S.  658.  the  technical  amend- 
ments bill  considered  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress. Such  provisions  passed  the  Senate 
three  times  by  unanimous  consent  last 
Congress. 

Passage  of  the  technical  amendments 
bill  i-  needed  immediately  to  reduce  the 
adverse  and  severe  ramifications  already 
plaguing  the  Nations  bankruptcy  courts 
since  the  1978  Bankruptcy  Code  went 
into  effect. 


I  <isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  863 

Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TrTLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE   11   OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  101(2)  (D)  of  title 
11  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  all"  Immediately  after 
"business". 

(b)  Section  101(8)  (B)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  colon  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing a  semicolon  in  lieu  thereof. 

(c)  Section  101(9)  (B)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"348(d),  502(e)(2), '  Inunedlately  after  "sec- 
tion". 

(d)  Section  101(14)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"and"    immediately   after   "trust.". 

(e)  Section  101(24)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "stock  broker"  and  Inserting  "stock- 
broker" In  lieu  thereof. 

(f)  Section  101(26)  (B)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  clause  (1) ,  by  striking  out  "the  kind 
specified  In  subparagraph  (A)  (i)  of  this 
paragraph:  and"  and  Inserting  "a  kind 
specified  in  subparagraph  (A)(1)  of  this 
paragraph:  or"  In  lieu  thereof:  and 

(2)  in  clause  (11),  by  striking  out  "sepa- 
rate"  each    place   It    appears   and    Inserting 

nonpartnershlp"  In  lieu  thereof  and  by 
s:rlklng  out  "the  kind  specified  In  subpara- 
graph (A)(ll)  •  and  Inserting  "a  kind  speci- 
fied In  subparagraph  (A)(1)  or  (A)  (11)"  in 
lieu  thereof. 

(g)  Section  101  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (35).  (36) 
(37),  (38).  (39).  and  (40)  as  paragraphs  (36), 
(37).  (38).  (40).  (41).  and  (42)  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  Immediately  after  paragraph 
(34)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(35)  securities  clearing  agency'  means 
person  that  Is  registered  as  a  clearing  agency 
under  section  17A  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  use.  78q-l).  or  whose  busi- 
ness Is  confined  to  the  performance  of  func- 
tions of  a  clearing  agency  with  respect  to 
"exempted  securities',  as  defined  in  section 
3(12)  of  such  Act  (15  use.  78c(12)  )  for  the 
purposes  of  such  section  17A:". 

(h)  Section  101(36)  (A)  (xll)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code,  as  so  redesignated. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'is  the  subject  of 
a  repistration  statement"  and  Inserting  "Is 
reoulred  to  be  the  subject  of  a  registration 
sta'ement"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(1)  Section  101(36)  (B)  (111)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code,  as  so  redesignated. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "commodity"  the 
second  place  It  appears 

(J)  Section  101(36)  (B)  (vl)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code,  as  so  redesignated,  is 
amended — 

(1)  bv  striking  out  "certificate  specified  In 
clause  (xll)  of  subparagraph  (A)"  and  In- 
serting "certificate  of  a  kind  soeclfied  In 
suboaraeraph  (AUxll)"  In  lieu  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  strHr|n<?  out  "the  subject  of  such 
a  registration  strtement"  and  In.sertlng  "re- 
oulred to  be  the  subject  of  a  registration 
statement"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(k)  Section  101  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  Immedl- 
a*elv  after  paragraph  (38).  as  so  redeslg- 
ni'ed.  the  followlnz  new  paraeraph: 

"(39)  'State'  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Puerto  Rico,  except  for  the  pur- 


pose of  who  may  be  a  debtor  under  chapter 
9  of  this  title:". 

(1)  Section  101(41)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  so  redesignated,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(41)  'stockbroker'  means  person — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  which  there  is  a 
customer,  as  defined  in  section  741  of  this 
title:  and 

"(B)  that  Is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
effecting  transactions  in  securities — 

"(1)    for  the  account  of  others:   or 

"(11)  with  members  of  the  general  public, 
from  or  for  such  person's  own  account:". 

(m)  Section  101(42)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  so  redesignated,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  In- 
serting ";   and"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(n)  Section  101  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(43)  'United  States',  when  used  in  a  geo- 
graphical sense,  includes  all  locations 
where  the  Judicial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  extends.  Including  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  102(8)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "continued"  smd  inserting  "contained" 
in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  103(c)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "stockholder"  and  Inserting  "stock- 
broker" in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  103(d)  of  title  11  of  the  Unit-- 
ed  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"except  with  respect  to  section  746(c)  which 
applies  to  margin  payments  made  by  any 
d»h*or  to  a  commodity  broker  or  forward 
ccnT  ct  merchant". 

Src.  4.  (a)  Subsections  (a)(i).  (b)(1), 
and  (c)(1)  of  section  108  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  are  each  amended  hy 
striking  out  "and"  each  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  "or"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 108  o'  title  11  of  the  Uni-ed  States 
rode  are  eac^i  amended  by  inserting  "non- 
par nirup'cy"  Immediately  after  "applicable" 
and  immediately  after  "entered  In  a". 

(c)  Section  108(a)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  or  any 
person  to  whose  rights  the  trustee  succeeds," 
immediately  after  "debtor". 

(d)  Section  108(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by — 

(a)  Inserting  after  "bankruptcy  court"  the 
following:  "or  for  taking  other  collection 
action,  including  levy.". 

lb)  Adding  a  new  suljsectlon  (d)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  If  applicable  law  or  an  agreement 
suspends  the  p)eriod  of  limitation  for  assess- 
ing a  tax  liability  of  the  debtor  as  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  case  under  this  title,  such 
suspension  shall  not  expire  before  90  days  fol- 
lowing the  earlier  of — 

"(1)  termination  or  expiration  of  the  stay 
under  section  362  of  this  title,  or 

"(2)  the  date,  determined  under  sections 
362(b)(9)  and  505(c)  of  this  title,  after 
which  assessment  of  such  tax  liability  Is  per- 
mitted.". 

ic)  Adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(e)  If  applicable  law  fixes  a  period  for 
filing  a  petition  or  otherwise  commencing  an 
action  m  the  United  States  Tax  Court,  or  in 
a  similar  Judicial  or  administrative  forum 
under  State  or  local  law.  and  If  any  such 
act  is  stayed  under  section  362  of  this  title, 
such  period  shall  not  expire  before  60  days 
after  termination  or  exp'ratlon  of  the  stay 
with  respect  to  any  such  petition  or  action.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  109(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "In  the  United  States."  the  first  place  It 
appears. 

(b)  Section  109(c)(5)(D)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
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out  "preference"  and  inserting  "transfer  that 
is  avoidable  under  section  547  of  this  title" 
in  lieu  thereof. 

(c)  Section  109(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"stockholder"  and  inserting  'stockbroker"  In 
lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Section  303(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"against  a  person"  Immediately  after  "case". 

Sec.  7.  Section  303(J)  (2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "debtors"  and  inserting  "debtor"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec  8.  Section  321(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  case"  and  Inserting  "the  case"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec.  9.  Section  322(b)  (1)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"required  to  be  "  immediately  after  "bond". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  326(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "of  this  title"  Immediately  after 
"7  or  11". 

(b)  Section  326(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  The  court  may  deny  allowance  of 
compensation  for  services  or  reimbursement 
of  expenses  of  the  trustee  if  the  trust#e 
failed  to  make  diligent  inquiry  into  facts 
that  would  permit  denial  of  allowance  under 
section  328(c)  of  this  title  or.  with  knowl- 
edge of  such  facts,  employed  a  professional 
person   under  section  327  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  11.  Section  328(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "unantlclpatable"  and  inserting  "not 
capable  of  being  anticipated"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  329(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  the  first  place  it  apr>ears  and 
Inserting  ""or"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  329(b)(1)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "trustee"  and  Inserting  "estate"  in  Ueu 
thereof. 

Sec.  13  Section  330(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "to  any  parties  In 
Interest  and  to  the  United  States  trustee"; 
and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
"time,  the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  value 
of  such  services"  and  Inserting  "nature,  the 
extent,  the  value  of  such  services,  the  time 
spent  on  such  services"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  14.  Section  326(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "but  not  In  excess  of  $20,000.  and  one 
percent  on  any  amount  in  excess  of  $'^0,000". 

Sec.  14A.  Section  330(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$20"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$45". 

Sec.  14B.  Section  330  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(c)  In  a  case  under  chapter  13  of  this 
title  the  compensation  paid  to  the  trustee 
serving  In  the  case  shall  not  be  less  than 
$10  per  month  during  the  administration  of 
the  plan". 

Sec.  15.  Section  341  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"5341.  Notice 

"There  shall  be  given  such  notice  as  Is 
appropriate.  Including  notice  to  any  holder 
of  a  community  claim,  of  an  order  for  re- 
lief In  a  case  under  this  title" 

Sec  16.  (a)  Section  342  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"5  342.  Meetings    of    creditors    and    equity 
security  holders 
"(a)   In  a  case  under  chapter  7  or  11  of 
this  title,  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 


order  for  relief  in  a  case  under  this  title, 
there  shall  be  a  meeting  of  creditors. 

"(b)  In  a  case  under  chapter  13  of  this 
title,  the  court  may  order  a  meeting  of 
creditors. 

""(c)  The  court  may  order  a  meeting  of  any 
equity  security  holders. 

""(d)  The  court  may  not  preside  at,  and 
may  not  attend,  any  meeting  imder  this 
section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  3  of 
title  1 1  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
341  and  342  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

"341.  Notice. 

"342.  Meetings  of  creditors  and  equity  se- 
curity holders.". 
Sec    ICA.   Section   343   of   title    11   of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "341(a)"  and  insert- 
ing "342"  in  Ueu  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "examiner"  the  last 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  "examine"  in 
Ueu  thereof. 

Sec  17  Section  344  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may  be 
promulgated  by  the  Attorney  General"  Im- 
mediately before  the  period. 

Sec.  18.  Section  345  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  All  entitles  with  which  such  moneys 
are  deposited  or  Invested  are  authorized  to 
deposit  or  Invest  such  moneys  as  may  be 
required  under  this  section". 

Sec  19.  (a)  Section  346(c)(2)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "operation"  and  inserting  "cor- 
poration"  in   lieu   thereof. 

(b)  Section  346(f)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  deleting  "State  or 
local". 

(c)  Section  346(g)(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■".  as  adjusted  under  subsection  (])(5) 
of  this  section,"". 

(d)  Section  346(J)  of  title  U  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs  (3),   (4),   (5).   (6).  and  (7). 

Sec  20.  Section  347(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Cods  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""under  chapter  129  of  title  28""  and  In- 
serting "'under  section  725  of  title  31""  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec  21  Section  348(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""means'"  and  Inserting  ""refers  to"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec  '22.  Section  349(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( B ) .  by  striking  out 
".'"22(1)  (2)"  and  Irsertlng  "522(h)(2)"  in 
'leu  thereof:  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2) .  by  striking  out  "522 
(1)(1)'  and  inserting  "522(h)(2)""  in  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec  23  Section  350(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
ou'.  ""a  "  and  inserting  ""A  '  In  lieu  thereof. 

Se:.  24  Section  361(1)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"a  ca=h  payment  or"  Immediately  after 
"make". 

Szc  25.  (a)  Section  362(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and  section  365  of  this 
title'"  immediately  after  "of  this  section": 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting  "action 
cr"    Immediately  after  "other"";  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  Inserting  "or  to 
exercise  control  over  property  of  the  estate" 
immediately  after  "estate"  the  second  place 
it  app>ears. 

(4)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  striking  "court 
concerning  the  debtor"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "court  or  similar  administrative  or 
Judicial  forum  under  State  or  local  law,  con- 
cerning the  debtor". 


(b)  Section  362(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (3),  by  Inserting  "or  to 
the  extent  that  such  act  is  accomplished 
within  the  period  provided  under  section  547 
te)(2)  of  thU  title"'  immediately  after 
"title": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "or" 
following  "police"  and  inserting  "and"  In 
tleu  thereof; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6).  by  striking  out  "that 
are"  and  inserting  "regarding"  in  Ueu  there- 
of, by  striking  out  'commodity"  immediately 
after  "forward",  and  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  the  following:  ", 
or,  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  of 
the  setoff  of  any  mutual  debt  and  claim  of 
a  commodity  broker,  forward  contract  mer- 
chant, stockbroker,  or  securities  clearing 
agency  sigainst  the  debtor  for  a  margin  pay- 
ment, as  defined  In  section  741  or  section 
761  of  this  title,  or  settlement  payment 
arising  out  of  a  commodity  contract,  as  de- 
fined In  section  761  of  this  title,  forward 
contract,  or  securities  contract,  as  defined 
In  section  741  of  this  title,  against  cash,  a 
security,  or  other  property  held  by  such 
commodity  broker,  forward  contract  mer- 
chant, stockbroker,  or  securities  clearing 
agency  to  margin,  guarantee,  or  secure  such 
commodity  contract,  forward  contract,  or  se- 
curities contract": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  out 
"said"  and  inserting  "the""  In  lieu  thereof 
and  by  striking  out  "or"  the  last  place  It 
appears; 

(5)  In  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  out  th« 
period  and  Inserting  a  semicolon  In  lieu 
thereof:  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

""(9)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
of  the  filing  of  any  continuation  statement 
or  the  refiling  of  any  notice  of  a  Federal  tax 
lien  required  by  nonbankruptcy  law  prop- 
erly filed  under  such  law  before  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  the  petition;  or 

"(10)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
of  the  presentment  of  a  negotiable  instru- 
ment and  the  giving  of  notice  of  and  protest- 
ing dishonor  of  such  an  instrtiment.". 

(c)  Section  362(c)  (2)  (B)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  '"or""  In  lieu  thereof 

(d)  Section  362(d)(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section"  immediately  after  "property" 
the  first  place  It  appears;  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  Inserting  "in 
a  case  under  chapter  11  of  this  title  or  to 
an  effective  plan  in  a  case  under  chapter  13 
of  this  title,  as  the  case  may  be"  immediately 
after  "reorganization". 

(e)  Section  362(e)  of  title  11  of  the  Unltea 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  Inserting  ""the 
conclusion  of"  immediately  after  ""pending"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
court  shall  order  such  stay  continued  In 
effect  pending  the  conclusion  of  the  final 
healing  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
If  there  Is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  the 
party  opposing  relief  from  such  stay  will 
prevail  at  the  conclusion  of  such  final  bear- 
ing. If  the  hearing  under  this  subsection 
Is  a  preliminary  hearing,  then  such  final 
hearing  shall  be  commenced  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  conclusion  of  such 
preliminary  hearing.". 

(f )  Section  362(f)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The"  and  inserting  "Upon  request  of  a 
party  In  Interest,  the"",  and  by  Inserting 
"with  or'"  Immediately  after  "court,". 

Sec.  26,  (a)  Section  363(a)  cf  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  In- 
serting ""whenever  acquired""  Immediately 
after  "equivalents"  and  by  inserting  "and 
includes   the   proceeds,   products,   offspring. 
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rents,  or  profllB-  ot  prDp«rty  subject  to  a 
security  interest  as  provided  In  section 
662(b)  of  this  title  wbetber  existing  before 
or  alter  the  commencement  of  a  case  under 
this  title"  immediately  after  "Interest". 

(b)  Section  363(b)  of  title  U  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(b)"  and  Inserting 
••(b)(1)"  In  lieu  thereof;   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  ending  thereof  the 
following   new    paragraph: 

"(3)  If  notification  is  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  7A  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(16  Tja.C.  18a)  In  the  case  of  a  transaction 
under  this  subsection,  then — 

"(A)  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section,  such  notification  shall  be  given 
by  the  trustee:  and 

"(B)  notwithstanding  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section,  the  required  waiting  period 
shall  end  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  date  of 
the  receipt  of  such  notification,  unless  the 
court,  after  notice  and  hearing,  orders  other- 
wise.". 

(c)  Section  363(e)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 

( 1)  by  inserting  ".  with  or  without  a  hear- 
ing." Immediately  after  "court";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(d)  Section  363(f)(3)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  interest"  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  "all  Hens  on  such  prop- 
erty" in  lieu  thereof. 

(e)  Section  363(h)  of  title  U  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "im- 
mediately before"  and  inserting  "at  the  time 
of"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(f)  Section  363(J)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"compenatlon"  and  inserting  "compensa- 
tion" in  lieu  thereof. 

(g)  Section  363(k)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "if 
the  holder"  and  inserting  "the  holder  of  such 
claim  may  bid  at  such  sale.  and.  if  such 
holder"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  363(1)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "conditions"  and  in- 
serting  "condition"   in   lieu   thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "a  taking"  and  insert- 
ing "or  the  taking"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Interests"  and  Insert- 
ing "Interest"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(1)  Section  363 (n)  of  title  U  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "void"  and  inserting 
"avoid"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "voiding''  and  Insert- 
ing ''avoiding"  in  lieu  thereof:  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "In  addition  to  any  recovery 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  the  court  may 
grant  Judgment  for  punitive  damages  in 
favor  of  the  estate  and  against  any  such 
party  that  entered  into  such  an  agreement 
In  willful  disregard  of  this  subsection.". 

(j)  Section  363  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(o)   In  any  hearing  under  this  section — 

"(1)  the  trustee  has  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  issue  of  adequate  protection:  and 

"(2)  the  entity  asserting  an  Interest  in 
property  has  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
issue  of  the  validity,  priority,  or  extent  of 
such  interest.". 

Sec.  37.  (a)  Section  365(b)(3)(A)  of  Utie 
11  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  an  insider"  immediately  after 
"the  debtor". 

(b)  Section  365(c)(1)(A)  of  title  11  of 
the  tlnlted  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  trustee"  and  In- 
serting "an  entity  other  than  the  debtor  or 
the  debtor  In  poesesalon"  In  lieu  thereof; 
and 


(3)  by  inserting  "by  virtue  of  the  nature 
of  such  contract  or  least''  immediately  be- 
fore  ',  whether". 

(c)  Paragraphs  (I)  and  (3)  of  section 
365(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "In"  and 
Inserting  "Notwithstanding  section  108(b) 
of  this  title.  In"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(d)  SecUon  365(d)  (3)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  subject  to  the  court's  approval,"  Im- 
mediately after  "trustee"  the  first  place  It 
appears. 

(e)  Section  365(e)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  by  striking  out  "or 
lease"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  ". 
lease,  or  applicable  law"  in  lieu  thereof; 
and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "the 
trustee''  and  inserting  "an  entity  other  than 
the  debtor  or  the  debtor  in  possession"  In 
lieu  thereof. 

(f)  Section  366(f)(3)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  immediately  after  "applicable  law". 

(g)  Section  366(h)(1)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "treat  the  lease"  and  inserting  "treat 
such  lease"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(h)  Section  365(h)  (3i  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"under  such  lease"  immediately  after 
"debtor". 

(1)  Section  366(h)  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  addition  of  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection. 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  the  leasee  shall 
elect  to  treat  the  lease  under  this  subsec- 
tion as  terminated  any  subleasee.  leasehold 
mortgagee  or  similarly  situated  entity  may 
elect  to  succeed  to  the  right  of  the  leasee 
to  remain  in  possession.". 

(J)  Section  366(1)  (2)  (A)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  comma  after  "may"  and  by  Inserting 
"under  such  contract"  Immediately  after 
"debtor". 

(k)  Section  365(J)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  eunended  by  Inserting  "to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor"  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  28.  Section  366(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"of  the  commencement  of  a  case  under  this 
title  or"  Immediately  after  "basis". 

Sec.  29.  Section  501(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"502(e)(2)."  immediately  before  "502(f)". 

Sec.  30  (a)  Section  502(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "general"  Immediately  before  ••part- 
ner". 

(b)  Section  602(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(e)(2),"  Immediately 
after  "subsections": 

(2)  by  inserting  "in  lawful  currency  of 
the  United  States"  immediately  after 
"claim"   the  second  place  it  appears; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  ". 
and  unenforceable  against"  and  inserting 
"and"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  Inserting  "other 
than  unmatured  interest  due  to  an  original 
Issue  discount  of  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  stated  redemption  price  at 
maturity  multiplied  by  the  number  of  full 
years  from  the  date  of  original  issue  to  ma- 
turity" immediately  after  "Interest": 

(5)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (4).  (5),  (6),  (7). 
(8).  and  (9)  as  paragraphs  (3).  (4).  (5).  (6), 
(7).  and  (8)  respectively; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (3) .  as  so  redesignated,  by 
Inserting  "the"  immediately  after  "exceeds"; 

( 7)  in  paragraph  ( 5 ) .  as  so  redesignated,  by 
striking  out  "the  claim"  and  inserting  "such 


claim  "  In  lieu  thereof,  by  striking  out  the 
comma  alter  "petition  ',  and  oy  inserting 
"or  6J3(a)(6)"  immediately  after  '5^d(a) 
(5)"; 

(8)  by  amending  paragraph  (6),  as  so  re- 
designated, to  read  as  loilows: 

"(6)  if  such  claim  Is  the  claim  of  a  lessor 
for  damages  resulting  from  the  termination 
oi:  a  lease  of  real  property,  such  claim  ex- 
ceeds— 

"(A)  without  acceleration,  the  greater  of — 

"(1)  the  rent  reserved  for  the  rental  year 
during  which  such  termination  occurs;  or 

"(11)  15  pecent  of  the  rent  reserved  lor  the 
remaining  term  of  such  lease,  not  to  exceed 
the  rent  reserved  for  the  three  years  com- 
mencing with  the  rental  year  during  which 
such  termination  occurs;  plus 

"  (B)  any  unpaid  rent  due  under  such  lease, 
without  acceleration,  on  the  earlier  of — 

"(I)  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition; 
or 

"(11)  the  date  on  which  such  lessor  repos- 
sessed, or  the  lessee  surrendered,  the  leased 
property;";  and 

(9)  in  paragraph  (7) ,  as  so  redesignated,  by 
inserting  "the  claim  of  sin  employee"  imme- 
diately before  "for  damages"  by  striking  out 
"and"  in  subparagraph  (A)  (1)  and  inserting 
"or"  in  lieu  thereof,  by  striking  out  "the" 
the  first  place  it  appears  in  subparagraph  (B) 
Emd  inserting  "any"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by 
Inserting  a  comma  immediately  after  "such 
contract"  in  subparagraph  (B). 

(c)  Section  502(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  ••the" 
before  "fixing"  and  by  striking  out  "closing " 
and  inserting  "administration"  in  lieu  there- 
of; and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  "right 
to  payment  arising  from  a"  immediately 
after  "any"  and  by  striking  out  "if  such 
breach  gives  rise  to  a  right  to  payment". 

(d)  Section  502(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 542.  543.  560.  or  553  of",  by  striking  out 
•section  522(fl.  522(h).  544.  545,  547,  548. 
549,  or  724(a)  of",  and  by  striking  out  "sec- 
Uon  522(1).  542.  543,  550,  or  553  of". 

(e)  Section  502(e)(1)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (b)"  and  Insert- 
ing ".  (b).  and  (c)"  in  lieu  thereof  and  by 
strlkli.g  out  the  commas  immediately  be- 
fore and  immediately  after  "or  has  secured"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  inserting  "or 
disallowance"  immediately  after  "allow- 
ance"; and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  out 
"requests  subrogation"  and  inserting  "as- 
serte  a  right  of  subrogation  to  the  rights  of 
such  creditor"'  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "to  the  rights  of  such  creditor". 

(f )  Section  602(h)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "522 
(1)  "  and  inserting    •522"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(g)  Section  502(1)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  fnlljws: 

"(1)  There  shall  be  allowed  a  claim  for  any 
tax  liability  arising  from  payment  from  the 
estate  of  a  claim  for  wages,  salaries,  or  com- 
missions, including  vacation,  severance,  or 
sick  pay,  whether  or  not  a  proof  of  such 
claim  Is  filed.". 

(h)  Section  502(J)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)  A  claim  that  has  been  allowed  or  dis- 
allowed may  be  reconsidered  for  cause.  A  re- 
considered claim  may  be  allowed  or  disal- 
lowed according  to  the  equities  of  the  case. 
Reconsideration  of  a  claim  under  this  sub- 
section does  not  affect  the  validity  of  any 
payment  or  transfer  from  the  estate  made  to 
a  holder  of  an  allowed  claim  on  account  of 
such  allowed  claim  that  is  not  reconsidered, 
but  if  a  reconsidered  claim  Is  allowed  and  is 
of  the  same  class  as  such  holder's  claim,  such 
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holder  may  not  receive  any  additional  pay- 
ment or  transfer  from  the  estate  on  account 
of  such  holder's  allowed  claim  until  the  hold- 
er of  such  reconsidered  and  allowed  claim 
receives  payment  on  account  of  such  claim 
proportionate  In  value  to  that  already  re- 
ceived by  such  other  holder.  This  subsection 
does  not  alter  or  modify  the  trustee's  right 
to  recover  from  a  creditor  any  excess  pay- 
ment or  transfer  made  to  such  creditor.'". 

Sec.  31.  Section  503(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  comma  immedi- 
ately after  '"be  allowed"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (l)(B)(t),  by  inserting 
"or  required  to  be  collected  or  withheld 
from  another  with  respect  to  any  payment 
made  by  or  to  the  estate""  Immediately  after 
""estate": 

(3)  In  paragraph  (1)(C),  by  striking  out 
the  comma  immediately  after  "credit",  and 
by  Inserting  "Incurred  by  the  estate"  im- 
mediately after  "paragraph": 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  '•(a)"' 
immediately  after  "330": 

(5)  In  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  a 
comma  immediately  after  "paragraph  (4|  of 
this  subsection"; 

(6)  In  paragraph  (3)(C).  by  striking  out 
the  comma  immediately  after  "case": 

(7)  in  paragraph  (5) .  by  striking  out  "and" 
immediately  after  the  semicolon: 

(8)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  ";  and"  in  lieu  thereof: 
and 

(9)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(7)  the  actual,  necessary  expenses,  other 
than  compensation  and  reimbursement  spec- 
ified in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
Incurred  by  a  committee  appointed  under 
section  1102  of  this  title". 

Sec.  32.  Section  505(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

( 1)  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  by  insertlrw;  "or  lia- 
bility of  an  entity  for"  immediately  after 
"or  legality  of"  and  by  striking  out  ".  whether 
or  not  paid,  and  whether  or  not  contested 
before  and  adjudicated  by  a  Judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative tribunal  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion" and  inserting  "or  paid"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  (A),  by  inserting  "or 
liability  of  an  entity  for"  immediately  after 
"or  legality  of"  and  by  striking  out  "or 
legality"  and  inserting  ".  legality,  or  lia- 
bility" in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)(i).  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  ""or"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(4)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (3)  to  reati 
as  follows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  court  may  offset 
against  a  claim  for,  or  request  for  payment 
of.  a  tax  liability  any  counterclaim  with  re- 
spect to  such  tax  liability  for  the  same  tax- 
able period,  event,  act  (or  failure  to  act)  to 
which  the  claim  or  request  for  payment  re- 
lates, and  may.  where  appropriate,  order  a 
net  credit  or  refund  to  be  made  to  the 
estate.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  If,  at  the  commencement  of  the  case 
under  this  title,  the  debtor  had  filed  suit  for 
refund  relating  to  such  taxable  period,  event, 
act  (or  failure  to  act),  and  If  the  stay  on 
continuation  of  such  suit  is  terminated 
under  section  362  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  33.  (a)  Section  506(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  An  allowed  claim  of  a  creditor  either 
secured  by  a  lien  on  property  in  which  the 
estate  has  an  Interest  or  that  is  subject  to 
setoff  under  section  553  of  this  title  Is  a 
secured  claim  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of 
such  lien  or  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
subject  to  setoff,  as  the  case  may  be.  and.  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  creditor  does 
not  have  recourse  under  any  agreement  or 
applicable  nonbankruptcy  law  against  the 
debtor  on  account  of  such  claim,  la  an  un- 


secured claim  to  the  extent  that  the  value  of 
such  Hen  or  the  amount  so  subject  to  set- 
off is  less  than  the  amount  of  such  allowed 
claim.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
value  shall  be  determined  in  light  of  the 
purpose  of  the  valuation  and  of  any  disposi- 
tion proposed  for  such  property  and  in  con- 
Junction  with  any  hearing  on  disposition  or 
use  or  on  a  plan  affecting  such  creditor's 
interest.". 

(b)  Section  506(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "for"  immediately  after  "provided". 

(c)  Paragraphs  d)  and  (2)  of  section 
506(d)  of  ttlle  11  of  the  United  States  Code 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  such  claim  was  disallowed  only  under 
section  502(b)(5)  or  602(e)  of  this  title;  or 

"(2)  such  claim  is  not  allowed  secured 
claim  due  only  to  the  failure  of  any  en- 
tity to  file  a  proof  of  such  claim  under  sec- 
tion 501  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  34.  (a)  Section  607(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  Inserting  a  com- 
ma after  "severance"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4) ,  by  striking  out  "em- 
ployee benefit  plans"  and  inserting  ''an  em- 
ployee benefit  plan"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4)  (B)(1).  by  Inserting 
"each"  Immediately  after  "covered  by": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (tf).  by  Inserting  ••only" 
immediately  after  "units"; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (6)  (A),  by  amending 
clauses    (11)    and    (ill)    to   read   as   follows: 

"(11)  assessed  within  240  days  before  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition;  or 

"(Hi)  not  assessed  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  case  but  not  prohibited,  at  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  case,  from 
being  assessed  under  the  applicable  stat- 
ute of  limitations,  other  than  a  tax  or  cus- 
toms duty  of  a  kind  excepted  from  dis- 
charge solely  under  section  533(a)(1)(B) 
or  523  (a)  (1)  (C)  of  this  title; ";  and 

(6)  in  paragraph  (6)(D).  by  striking  out 
"earned  from  the  debtor"  and  inserting  ". 
or  paid"  In  lieu  thereof  and  by  striking  out 
"whether  or  not  actually  paid  before  such 
date.". 

(b)  Section  S07(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  726(b)  of 
this  title.  If  the  trustee  provides,  under  sec- 
tion 362.  363.  or  364  of  this  title,  adequate 
protection  of  the  interest  of  an  entity  other 
than  the  estate  that  has  an  interest  in  prop- 
erty of  the  estate  or  if  the  court  finds  that 
there  is  adequate  protection  of  such  interest 
by  a  Hen  on  such  property  and  if.  not  with- 
standing such  protection,  the  holder  of  such 
Interest  has  a  claim  allowable  under  section 
503(b)  (1)  of  this  title  arising  from  the  sUy 
of  action  against  such  property  under  sec- 
tion 362  of  this  title,  from  the  use.  sale,  or 
lease  of  such  property  under  section  363  of 
this  title,  or  from  the  granting  of  a  Hen 
under  section  364(d)  of  this  title,  then  such 
holder's  allowable  claim  shall  have  priority 
over  every  other  claim  of  a  kind  specified  in 
subsection   (a)(1)   of  this  section.". 

(c)  Section  507(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"shall  be  treated  the  same"  and  Inserting 
"has  the  same  priority"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(d)  Section  507(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  If  a  claim  of  a  kind  ^eclfied  in  sub- 
section (a)(3).  (a)(4),  (a)(5),  or  (a)(6)  of 
this  section  is  held  by  an  entity  other  than 
the  original  holder  of  such  claim,  then  such 
claim  is  entitled  to  priority  under  each  such 
subsection,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  value  actually  transferred 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such  original  holder 
on  account  of  the  transfer  of  such  claim  by 
such  original  holder.". 

Sec.  35.  (a)   Section  509(a)   of  tiUe  11  of 


the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subsections  (b)  and"  and  inserting 
"subsection  (b)'or"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by 
inserting  "against  the  debtor"  immediately 
after  "a  creditor". 

(b)  Section  .509(b)(1)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Of  a"  and  inserting  ""of  such'"  in  lieu 
tl.ereof. 

(c)  Section  S09(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  509  of  this  title"  and  inserting 
"this  section"'  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  36.  Section  510(b)  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

■■(b)  For  the  purpose  of  distribution  under 
this  title,  a  claim  arising  from  rescission  of 
a  purchase  or  sale  of  a  security  of  the  debtor 
or  of  an  affiliate  of  the  debtor  or  for  damages 
arising  from  the  purchase  or  sale  of  such  a 
security  shall  be  subordinated  to  all  claims 
or  interests  that  are  senior  to  the  claim  or 
interest  represented  by  such  security.". 

Sec.  37.  (a)  Section  521(1)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

""(1)  file  a  list  of  creditors  and.  unless  the 
court  orders  otherwise,  a  schedule  of  aaseta. 
liabilities,  and  equity  interests,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  debtor's  financial  affairs;". 

(b)  isection  621(3)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
".  whether  or  not  ioununity  is  granted  un- 
der section  344  of  this  title''  immediately 
after  "estate"  the  second  place  it  appears. 
Sec.  38.  (a)  Section  522(a)(2)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ".  or  with  respect  to  property  that 
becomes  property  of  the  estate  after  such 
date,  as  of  the  date  such  property  becomes 
property  of  the  estate"'  immediately  after 
"petition". 

(b)  Section  522(b)  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  641  of  this 
title,  an  individual  debtor  may  exempt  from 
property  of  the  estate  either — 

"(1)  property  wherever  located  of  a  kind 
specified  imder  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, unless  the  State  law  that  is  applicable 
to  the  debtor  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  specifically  does  not  so  authorize; 
or 

"(2)  any  property  or  Interest  of  the  debtor 
in  property,  as  of  the  date  ol  the  filing  of  the 
petition,  to  the  extent  that  such  property 
or  interest  is  exempt  or  not  subject  to  proc- 
ess or  levy  under  Federal  law.  other  than 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  or  is  enmpt 
or  not  subject  to  levy  by  a  creditor,  of  only 
the  debtor,  on  a  simple  contract  whether 
or  not  such  a  creditor  exists,  under  State  or 
local  law  that  is  applicable  on  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  the  petition  at  the  place  in 
which  the  debtor's  domicile  has  been  located 
for  the  180  days  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition,  or  for  a 
longer  portion  of  such  180-day  period  than 
in  any  other  place.". 

(c)  Section  522(c)  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  •• 
follows : 

"(c)  Unless  the  case  is  dismissed,  property 
exempted  under  this  section  is  not  liable 
during  or  after  the  case  for  any  debt  of 
the  debtor  that  arose,  or  that  Is  determined 
under  section  502  of  this  title  as  if  such 
debt  had  arisen,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  case,  except — 

"(1)  a  debt  of  a  kind  specified  in  section 
523(a)(1).  623(a)(6).  or  623(a)(6)  of  this 
title;  or 

"(2)  a  debt  secured  by  a  Hen  that  la 

■•(A)(1)  not  avoided  tinder  subsection  (f) 
or  (g)  of  this  section  or  under  section  54t 
645.  647.  648.  649.  or  724(a)  of  this  UXiK 
and 

•'(U)  not  void  under  section  508 (d)  of  t&» 
title;  or 
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"(B)  a  tax  lien,  notice  of  whlcb  Is  proper- 
ly filed,  whether  or  not  such  lien  Is  avoided 
under  section  545(3)   of  this  ttile.". 

(d)  Section  523(d)(3)  of  UUe  U  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "that  are". 

(e)  Section  523(e)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "exemptions"  and  in- 
serting "an  exemption"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to  such 
claim  against  property  that"  and  inserting 
"to  the  extent  of  such  claim  with  respect  to 
property"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  (h)  of  this  section 
to  avoid  a  transfer,  under  subsection  (g)" 
and  by  inserting  ",  (g),  (h),"  In  lieu  thereof; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "to  exempt  property, 
or  under  subsection  (1)  of  this  section  to 
recover  property  or  to  preserve  a  transfer.". 

(f)  Section  522(f)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "exemptions"  and  In- 
serting "an  exemption"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  (A),  by  inserting 
"Jewelry,  or"  immediately  after  "crops,",  and 
striking  out  ",  or  Jewelry  that  are"  after 
"musical  Instruments". 

(g)  Section  522(g)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  waiver  of  an 
exemption,  the  debtor  may  avoid  a  transfer 
or  recover  a  setoff  of  property  of  the  debtor 
and  exempt  such  property  under  subsection 
(1)  of  this  section,  whether  or  not  the 
trustee  attempts  to  recover  such  property 
or  avoid  such  transfer,  if — 

"(1)  (A)  such  transfer  is  avoidable  by  the 
trustee  under  sections  544.  545.  547.  548.  549. 
734(a)  of  this  title,  or  recoverable  by  the 
trustee  under  section  553  of  this  title; 

"(B)  such  transfer  was  not  a  voluntary 
transfer  of  such  property  by  the  debtor;  and 

"(C)  the  debtor  did  not  conceal  such  prop- 
erty: or 

"(2)  such  transfer  Is  In  satisfaction  of  a 
Hen  of  a  kind  specified  in  subsection  (f)  (2) 
of  this  section." 

(h)  Section  522(h)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(h)(1)  The  debtor's  power  to  avoid  a 
transfer  or  recover  a  setoff  under  subsection 
(f)  or  (g)  of  this  section  Is  subject  to  the 
llmlUtlons  of  section  550  of  this  title  to 
which  the  trustee's  power  to  avoid  such  a 
transfer  or  recover  such  a  setoff  under  this 
title  is  subject 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  section  551  of  this 
title,  a  transfer  avoided  or  property  recovered 
by  the  trustee  or  by  the  debtor  may  be  pre- 
served for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor,  if — 

■■(A)(i)  such  property  otherwise  would  be 
exempt  under  subsection  (1)  of  this  section: 

"(11)  such  transfer  was  not  a  voluntary 
transfer  of  such  property  by  the  debtor;  and 

"(111)  the  debtor  did  not  conceal  sucn 
property;  or 

"(B)  such  transfer  Is  of  a  kind  specified  in 
subsection  (f)   of  this  section.". 

(1)  Section  522(1)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  debtor  may  exempt  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  property  disencum- 
bered or  recovered  under  subsection  (f).  (g), 
or  (h)  of  this  section  to  the  extent  the  debtor 
could  have  exempted  such  property  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  had  such  prop- 
erty not  been  encumbered,  transferred,  or  set 
off.". 

(J)  Section  523(J)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)  The  debtor  may  exempt  a  particular 
kind  of  property  under  subsection  (1)  of  this 
section  only  to  the  extent  that  such  exemp- 
tion, plus  the  debtor's  already  claimed  ex- 
emption of  the  same  kind  of  property  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  limitation  specified  for  such  kind  of 
property  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.". 


(k)  Section  533(k)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  by  striking  out  "(g) " 
and  inserting  "(1)"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2) ,  by  striking  out  "(h)" 
and  Inserting  "(g)"  In  lieu  thereof,  and  by 
striking  out  "or  of  recovery  of  property  under 
subsection  (1)(I)  of  this  section,". 

(1)  Section  522(1)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  jr 
may  claim  property  as  exempt  from  property 
of  the  estate"  and  by  Inserting  after  the  sec- 
ond sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  the  event  of  the  debtor's  death,  a 
dependent  of  the  debtor  may  claim  property 
as  exempt  from  property  of  the  estate.". 

Sec.  39.  (a)  Section  523(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "ob- 
taining" each  place  it  appears,  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "refinance  of  credit,"  and  Inserting 
"refinancing  of  credit,  to  the  extent  obtained" 
In  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "(6)  " 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  "(7)"  In 
lieu  thereof; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  to  a  spouse,  former  spouse,  or  child 
of  the  debtor,  for  support  of  such  child,  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  such  debt  includes  a 
liability  designated  as  support  unless  such 
liability  actually  Is  in  the  nature  of  sup- 
port;"; 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6),  (7), 
(8),  and  (9)  as  paragraphs  (7),  (8),  (9),  and 
(10),  respectively;  and 

(5)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  of  the 
debtor  for  alimony  to,  maintenance  for,  or 
support  of  such  spouse,  but  not  to  the  extent 
that  such  debt  includes  a  liability  designated 
as  alimony,  maintenance,  or  support,  unless 
such  liability  actually  is  in  the  nature  of  ali- 
mony, maintenance,  or  support; ". 

(b)  Section  523(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(8)  " 
and  Inserting  "(9)"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(c)  Section  523(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "of  a 
kind"  immediately  after  "debt"  the  first  time 
It  appears,  and  by  striking  out  "(6)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "(7)"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec.  40.  (a)  Section  524(a)  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "any  act"  each  place 
it  appears  and  Inserting  "an  act"  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

( 2 )  in  paragraph  ( 2 1 .  by  inserting  a  comma 
Inunediately  after  "recover",  by  Inserting 
"wherever  located  and  by  whomever  held, 
whether  directed  toward  the  debtor  or  any 
other  entity,  and"  immediately  after  "prop- 
erty of  the  debtor,",  and  by  inserting  ".  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  provided  under  section 
522(c)  of  this  title"  Inunediately  after 
"waived". 

(b)  Section  524(c)  (4)  (B)  (11)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "redemption  under  section  722  of  this 
title"  and  Inserting  "the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  redemption  by  the  debtor"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

(c)  Section  524(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (l)(B)(li).  by  inserting 
"and"  immediately  after  the  semicolon:  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2) .  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section" the  second  time  It  appears  and  in- 
serting "section"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  41.  Section  525  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  "the" 
immediately  before  "Perishable". 

Sec.  42.  (a)  Section  541(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(■1 )  by  striking  out  "under"  the  second 
place  It  appears; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  by  whomever  held" 
immediately  after  "located"; 


(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  "329(b), 
363(n),"  immediately  after  "section"; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "An" 
and  Inserting  "Any"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(5)  In  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out 
•and"  and  inserting  "or"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  541(c)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "in  an  agreement,  trans- 
fer instrument,  or  applicable  law"  Imme- 
diately after  "provision";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)(B),  by  striking  out 
"the  taking"  and  inserting  "taking"  in  lieu 
thereof  and  by  inserting  "before  such  com- 
mencement"  Immediately  after  "custodian". 

(c)  Section  541(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
Immediately  after  "(a)". 

(d)  Section  541(e)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  repealed. 

Sec.  43.  Section  542(e)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"to  turn  over  or"  immediately  before  "dis- 
close". 

Sec.  44.  (a)  Section  543(a)  of  tlUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ".  product,  offspring,  rents,  or  profits"  im- 
mediately after  "proceeds". 

(b)  Section  543(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  by  inserting  "held 
by  or"  Immediately  after  "debtor",  and  by 
Inserting  ",  product,  offspring,  rents,  or 
profits"   Immediately   after  "proceeds";    and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  Inserting  ", 
product,  offspring,  rents,  or  profits"  imme- 
diately after  "proceeds". 

(c)  Section  543(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  by  inserting  "or  pro- 
ceeds, product,  offspring,  rents,  or  profits  of 
such  property"  immediately  after  "prop- 
erty"; and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  Inserting  "that 
has  been"  inunediately  before  "approved". 

(d)  Section  543  of  title  U  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  custodian 
shall  not  Include  an  assignee  under  a  general 
assignment  for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor's 
creditors  that  was  appointed  or  took  posses- 
sion more  than  120  days  before  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  the  petition,  but  the  trustee  or 
the  court  may  nevertheless,  and  at  any  time, 
require  such  an  assignee  to  file  an  accounting 
as  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this 
section. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (e),  the 
term  'general  assignment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  debtor's  creditors'  means  an  assignment 
which  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  debtor's 
creditors". 

Sec.  45  (a)  Section  544(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

( 1 )  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  by  inserting  "such" 
Immediately  after  "obtained"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  strlkint;  out 
":  and"  and  inserting  ";  or"  in  lieu  thereof; 
and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  Inserting  ",  other 
than  fixtures,"  immediately  after  "property", 
and  by  inserting  "and  hsis  perfected  such 
transfer"  immediately  after  "purchaser"  the 
second  place  It  appears. 

Sec  46  Section  545  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(A).  by  striking  out 
"is"  immediately  after  "debtor"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)(C).  by  striking  out 
"appointed"  and  Inserting  "appointed  or 
authorized  to  take"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "on 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition."  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  "at  the  time  of 
the  conunencement  of  the  case"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec.  47.  (ai  Section  546(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  In  paragraph 
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( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  and  Inserting  "or" 
in  I  leu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  546(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
trustee  under  section  544,  545,  or"  and  insert- 
ing "a  trustee  under  sections  544,  545,  and" 
in  lieu  thereof. 

(c)  Section  546(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  trustee"  and  in- 
serting "a  trustee"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "right"  the  first  place 
it  appears; 

(3)  by  inserting  "of  goods"  immediately 
after  "seller"  the  first  place  it  appears; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "of  goods"  immediately 
after  "business,"  and  inserting  "that  has  sold 
goods"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(5)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  Inserting  "the" 
immediately  after  "if  ",  and  by  striking  out 
"an  administrative  expense"  and  Insening 
"a  claim  of  a  kind  specified  in  section  503(b) 
of  this  title"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(d)  Section  546  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  the   following   new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  sections  544.  645. 
547.  548(a)(2),  and  548(b)  of  this  title,  the 
trustee  may  not  avoid  a  transfer  that  Is  a 
margin  payment,  as  defined  in  section  741  or 
761  of  this  title,  deposit,  or  settlement  pay- 
ment, made  by  or  to  a  commodity  broker,  for- 
ward contract  merchant,  stockbroker,  or  se- 
curities clearing  agency,  that  is  made  before 
the  commencement  of  the  case,  except  under 
section  548(a)(1)   of  this  title". 

Sec.  48.  (a)  Section  547(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended — 

1 1 )  in  pa.agra.ih  (2) ,  >jy  insertlns  "includ- 
ing -roceec'G  o!  su-h  property."  Immediately 
after  "law,";  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  ". 
without  penalry"  and  by  inserting  "without 
penalty"  Immediately  after  "payable". 

(b)  Section  547ib)  of  title  llof  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
property  of  the  debtor"  and  inserting  "of  an 
interest  of  the  Cebtor  in  property"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

(C)  bection  .547(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amen:led — 

(1)  in  paragra-h  (2)  (A),  by  inserting  "by 
the  debtor"  immediately  after  "Incurred"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3;,  by  striking  out  "of" 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "that 
creates"  m  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)(B).  by  inserting  "on 
or"  immediately  after  "perfected"  and  by 
striking  out  "such  security  interest  attaches" 
and  inserting  "the  debtor  receives  possession 
of  such  property"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "of" 
the  first  place  it  appcirs  and  inserting  "that 
creates"  in  lieu  thereof  and  by  striking  out 
"a:i  security  Interest"  and  inserting  "all  such 
ce.urity  interests"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Id)  Section  547(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
i-tates  Code  is  amended — 

1 1 )  by  strikl.ng  out  "A"  and  Inserting  "The" 
In  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "an  interest  In  "  immedi- 
ately aaer  "transfer  of"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a 
surety"  immediately  after  "transferred":  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "such"  immediately  after 
"reimbursement  of". 

(6)  Section  547(6)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended: 

( 1 )  by  amending  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
transfer  of  property  is  perfected  when  either 
a  bona  fide  purchaser  from  the  debtor  of  real 
property,  other  than  fixtures,  or  a  creditor  on 
a  simple  contract,  against  whom  applicable 
law  permits  such  transfer  to  Ije  perfected, 
cannot  acquire  an  interest  in  such  real  prop- 
erty or  a  Judicial  lien  on  personal  property 
that  is  superior  to  the  Interest  of  the  trans- 
feree ";  and 


(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  (C)(1),  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  "or"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(f)  Section  547  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
trustee  has  the  burden  of  proving  the  avold- 
ablllty  of  a  transfer  imder  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  and  the  creditor  or  party  In  In- 
terest against  whom  recovery  or  avoidance 
Is  sought  has  the  burden  of  proving  the  non- 
avoldablllty  of  a  transfer  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section.". 

Sec  49.  (a)  Section  548(a)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (l),  by  striking  out  "oc- 
curred" and  inserting  "nras  made"  In  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)(ll),  by  Inserting 
"or  a  transaction"  Immediately  after  "en- 
gaged In  business". 

(b)  Section  548(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
debtor"  each  place  Is  appears  and  Inserting 
•'such  debtor"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(c)  Section  548(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 

(It  by  Inserting  "or  may  retain"  Immedi- 
ately after  "Hen  on";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  may  retain  any  Hen 
transferred.". 

(d)  Section  548(d)(1)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "becomes  so  far"  and  Inserting  "is  so"  In 
lieu  thereof  by  striking  out  "such  transfer 
could  have  been'"  and  inserting  "applicable 
law  permits  such  transfer  to  be"  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  striking  out  "occurs"  and  In- 
s»rtiner   "is  made"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(e)  Section  548(d)(2)(B)  of  title  U  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  forward  contract  merchant"  and 
inserting  ".  forward  contract  merchant, 
stockbroker  or  securities  clearing  agency" 
in  lieu  thereof  and  by  striking  out  "761 
(15)"  and  inserting  '"741  or  761"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec.  50.  (a)  Section  549(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(b)  and  (c)"  and  In- 
serting "(bi  or  (c)"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  (A),  by  Inserting 
"only"  immediately  after  •'authorized", 

(b)  Section  549(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "the  trustee  may  not  avoid 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section"  Im- 
mediately after  "Involuntary  case."; 

(2)  bv  striking  out  "that  occurs"  and  In- 
serting "made"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Is  valid  against  the 
trustee  to  the  extent  of"  and  Inserting  "to 
the  extent"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "is"  immediately  before 
"given". 

(c)  Section  549(.,)  of  title  11  of  the  Halted 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  trustee  may  not  avoid  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  a  transfer  of  real 
property  to  a  good  faith  purchaser  without 
knowledge  of  the  commencement  of  the  case 
and  for  present  fair  equivalent  value  unless 
a  copy  or  notice  of  the  p>etition  was  filed, 
where  a  conveyance  of  such  real  property 
may  be  recorded  to  perfect  such  transfer,  be- 
fore such  transfer  is  so  perfected  that  a  bona 
fide  purchaser  of  such  property,  against 
whom  applicable  law  permits  such  transfer 
to  be  perfected,  could  not  acquire  an  Interest 
that  Is  superior  to  the  interest  of  such  good 
faith  purchaser.  A  good  faith  purchaser  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  conunencement  of  the 
case  and  for  less  than  present  fair  equiva- 
lent value  has  a  lien  on  the  property  trans- 
ferred to  the  extent  of  any  present  value 
given,  unless  a  copy  or  notice  of  the  petition 
was  so  filed  before  such  transfer  was  so  per- 
fected ". 

(d)  Section  549(d)(1)  of  title  U  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  inserting  "or"  in  lieu  thereof. 


Sec.  61.  (a)  Section  650(a)  of  tlUe  11  of 
th«  United  States  Code  is  amended 

(1)  by  inserting  "363(n)."  immediately  be- 
fore "644"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "553(b)"  immediately 
after  "649,";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2) .  by  striking  out  "Im- 
mediate or  mediate  transferee  of"  and  in- 
serting "subsequent  transferee  of"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(b)  Section  650(b)(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Immediate  or  mediate"  and  inserting 
"subsequent"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(c)  Section  550(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (l)(A),  by  Inserting  "or 
accruing  to'  immediately  after  "by"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (l)(B).  by  striking  out 
"value"  and  inserting  "the  value  of  such 
property  "  in  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraphs (D)  and  (E)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(D)  payment  of  any  debt  secured  by  a 
lien  on  such  property  that  Is  superior  or 
equal  to  the  rights  of  the  estate;  and";  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  redesignating 
subparagraph  (F)  as  subparagraph  (E). 

(d)  Section  550(e)(1)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  Inserting  "or"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  53.  Section  551  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "but 
only  with  respect  to  property  of  the  estate". 

Sec.  53.  Section  662(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "622."  inmiediately  after 
"606(c),"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "a  secured  party  enter" 
and  Inserting  "an  entity  entered"  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "except  to  the  extent" 
and  Inserting  ""except  to  any  extent""  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec.  64.  Section  553(b)(1)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended — 

il)  by  striking  out  "or  366(h)(1)"  and 
inserting  ".  366(h)(3),  or  365(1)  (2)"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec.  55.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  56i  of  title  11  of  the  United  States 
Code  are  each  amended  by  Inserting  ""and 
benefit"  immediately  after  "value". 

(b)  Section  554(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Unless  the  court  orders  otherwise,  any 
property  scheduled  under  section  521(1)  of 
this  title  not  otherwise  administered  at  the 
time  of  the  closing  of  a  ca;e  Is  abandoned  to 
the  debtor  and  administered  for  purposes  of 
section  350  of  this  title". 

ic)  Section  55t(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of". 

Sec  56  (a)  Chapter  5  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"$  565.  Defenses  of  the  estate 

"The  estate  shall  have  the  benefit  of  any 
defense  available  to  the  debtor  as  against  any 
entity  other  than  the  estate,  including  stat- 
utes of  limitation,  statutes  of  frauds,  usury, 
and  other  personal  defenses.  A  waiver  of  any 
such  defense  by  the  debtor  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  case  do.-s  not  bind  the 
estate". 

lb)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  5  of 
title  1 1  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item ; 

■■555.  Defenses  of  the  estate". 

Sec.  57.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  7 
of  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Succesor"  In  the 
item  relating  to  section  703  and  inserting 
"Successor"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  58.  (a)  Section  702(b)  of  title  21  ot 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended — 
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(1)  by  Inserting  "held"  lmme<llately  after 
"meeting  of  creditors";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "341"  and  inserting 
"342"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  702(0  Of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  Inserting  "of 
a   kind"    immediately    after    "claims":    and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  Inserting  "a" 
Immediately  after  "for". 

(c)  Section  702(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subsection  (c)  of". 

SBC.  59.  Section  703(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  speclfled  In  section  701(a)  of  this  title. 
Sections  701(b)  and  701(c)  of  this  title 
apply  to  such  Interim  trustee"  and  Inserting 
"and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
701  of  this  title"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  60.  Section  704  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
"up"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (7).  by  striking  out 
"with  the  court  and";  and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (8)  to  read 
as  follows : 

'(8)  file  Interim  reports,  as  circumstances 
Justify,  of  the  condition  of  the  estate  and 
make  and  file  a  final  report  and  account 
of  the  administration  of  the  estate  with 
the  court,". 

Sec.  61.  Section  70S(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "under  section  341(a)"  and  Inserting 
"of  Creditors  held  under  section  342"  In  lieu 
thereof 

Sec.  62  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 707  of  title  11  of  the  United  States 
Code  are  -each  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"   and    inserting   "or"   In    lieu    thereof 

Sec     63     Section   722   of   title    11    of    the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended   to  read  as 
folio  as: 
"I  722    Redemption 

"(a)  The  debtor  may  redeem  pr  j  erty  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  524(c)  of  this 
title  or  subsection   (b)    of  this  section. 

"(b)  An  Individual  debtor  may.  whether 
or  not  such  debtor  has  waived  such  right. 
redeem  from  the  holder  of  a  Hen  that  se- 
cures a  dischargeable  consumer  debt,  tan- 
gible personal  property  Intended  primarily 
for  personal,  family,  or  household  use.  if 
such  property  is  exemrted  under  section 
522  of  this  title  or  has  t>een  abandoned 
under  section  554  of  this  title,  by  paying 
in  cash  such  holder  at  the  time  of  redemp- 
tion before  the  case  is  closed  the  amount 
of  such  holder's  allowed  secured  claim.". 

Sec.  64.  (ai  Section  723(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "title"  and  Inserting  "chapter"  In 
lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  723(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Coie  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "such  case"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "such  partner's  case" 
in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "be  property"  and  In- 
serting "by  property"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(3)  by  striking  out  "726(a)"  and  inserting 
"726"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "the  kind"  and  insert- 
ing "a  kind"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  65.  (a)  Section  724(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  the  first  place 
it  appears  and  by  striking  out  "taxes"  and 
inserting  "a  tax"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(2)  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  by  striking  out  "such 
tax  lien"  and  inserting  "the  lien  securing 
such  tax  claim"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out 
"claims"  and  inserting  "any  holder  of  a  claim 
of  a  kind"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  Inserting  "tax" 
immediately  after  "allowed"  and  by  striking 
out  "that  Is": 


(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(8)  as  paragraph  (6)  and  (7).  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  fifth,  to  any  holder  of  a  claim  of  a 
kind  specified  in  sections  507(a)(1),  607(a) 
(2),  507(a) (3),  S07(a) (4),  and  507(a) (5)  of 
this  title,  to  the  extent  that  such  claim  Is  not 
paid  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion; ": 

(6)  In  paragraph  (6) .  as  so  redesignated,  by 
striking  out  "fifth"  and  inserting  "sixth"  In 
lieu  thereof,  by  inserting  "tax"  after  "al- 
lowed", and  by  striking  out  "tax"  immedi- 
ately after  "such"  the  third  place  it  appears; 
and 

(7)  in  paragraph  (7),  as  so  redesignated, 
by  striking  out  "sixth"  and  Inserting 
"seventh"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  724(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"creditor"  and  Inserting  "holder  of  a  claim" 
In  Ueu  thereof  and  by  striking  out  "cred- 
itors" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"holders"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(c)  Section  724(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"whose  priority"  and  inserting  "the  priority 
of  which"  in  lieu  thereof  and  by  inserting  "If 
such  lien  were"  Immediately  after  "the  same 
as". 

Sec.  66.  Section  725  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  "of  prop- 
erty of  the  estate"  Immediately  after  "dls- 
trlbutlon". 

Sec.  67.  (a)  Section  726(a)  of  Utle  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  (A),  by  Inserting 
".  501(b).  or  501(c)"  immediately  after 
"501(a)".  and  by  adding  "or"  immediately 
after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  (B)  and 
redesignating  paragraph  (2)(C)  as  para- 
eraph  (2)(B); 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)(B).  as  so  redesig- 
nated, by  inserting  ".  501(b),  or  501(c)" 
immediately  after  "501(a)"; 

(4)  in  paragrapih  (3),  by  inserting  ". 
501(b).  or  501(c)"  Immediately  after  "501 
(a)",  and  by  striking  out  "(C)"  and  Insert- 
ing "(B)"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  inserting  "or 
contract"  immediately  after  "legal"  and  in- 
serting "whichever  is  greater"  immediately 
after  "rate". 

(b)  Section  726(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "a  particular  para- 
graph" and  inserting  "each  such  particular 
paragraph"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "administrative  ex- 
penses" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"a  claim  allowed  under  section  503(b)  of 
this  title"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  striking 
out  "have"  and  inserting  "has"  in  lieu  there- 
of. 

(c)  Section  726(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

( 1 )  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  by  striking  out  "Ad- 
irlnlstrative  expenses"  and  inserting  "Claims 
allowed  under  section  503  of  this  title"  In 
lieu   thereof;   and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out 
"Claims  other  than  for  administrative  ex- 
pense-." and  inserting  "Allowed  claims,  other 
than  claims  allowed  under  section  503  of 
this  title."  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  68.  (a)  Section  727(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paraprarh  (6)(C).  by  striking  out 
"property"  and  inserting  "properly"  in  Ueu 
thereof: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (7).  by  inserting  ".  un- 
der this  title  or  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act." 
immediately   after   "another   case";    and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (8) .  by  Inserting  a  comma 
immediately  after  "371" 

(b)  Section  727(c)(1)  of  title  11  of  the 
I'nited  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"the  granting  of  a"  Immediately  after  "to" 

(c)  Section  727(e)(2)(A)    of   title   11   of 


the  United  States  Code  Is  an.ended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  and  inserting  "or"  in  Ueu 
thereof. 

Sec.  69.  (a)  Section  728(c)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  comma  Immediately  after  "tax- 
able Income". 

(b,  Section  728(d)(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"Otherwise"  immediately  after  "is",  and  by 
striking  out  "otherwise  Immediately  after 
"partner". 

Sec.  70.  Section  741  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2)  (A),  by  striking  out 
"holds"  and  inserting  "has"  in  lieu  thereof 
and  by  striking  out  "business  as  a  stock- 
broker" and  inserting  "such  debtor's  business 
as  a  stockbroker,"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)(B),  by  striking  out 
"holds"  and  inserting  "has"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out  "at 
any  time"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (4)  (A)  (I),  by  striking 
out  "and  that  Is"  and  inserting  "from  and 
that  is  the  lawful"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(5)  In  paragraph  (4)  (A)  (11),  by  inserting 
"of  a  customer"  immediately  after  "claim"; 

(6)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (6)   and  (8).  respectively. 

(7)  by  Inserting  immediately  alter  para- 
graph (4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  'margin  payment'  means  payment  or 
deposit  of  cash,  a  security,  or  other  property, 
that  Is  commonly  known  to  the  securities 
trade  as  original  margin,  initial  margin, 
maintenance  margin,  or  variation  margin,  or 
as  a  mark-to-market  payment,  or  that  secures 
an  obli^atirn  oT  a  participant  in  a  securities 
clearing  agency; "; 

(8)  in  paragraph  (6),  as  so  redesignated, 
by  strlki.ig  out  "the  aggregate  of  all  of  a 
customer's  accounts  that  such  customer 
holds"  and  Inserting  "all  accounts  of  a 
customer  that  such  c-istomer  has"  in  lieu 
thereof; 

(9)  in  paragraph  (6)  (A  i  (1) .  as  so  redesig- 
nated, by  inserting  a  comma  immediately 
after  "petition",  and  by  inserting  "any"  Im- 
mediately after  "except "; 

(10)  in  paragraph  (6)  (A)  (11),  as  so  re- 
designated, by  inserting  "in  such  capacity" 
immediately   after   "customer": 

(11)  in  paragraph  (6)(B).  as  so  rede-lg- 
nated.  by  striking  out  "342"  and  inserting 
"341"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  inserting  "in 
such  capacity"  Immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon; and 

(12)  by  nsertlng  immediately  after  para- 
graph (6).  as  so  redesignated,  thi  following 
new  paraTaph: 

"(7)  'securities  contract'  means  contract 
for  the  purchase,  sale,  or  loan  of  a  security, 
including  an  option  for  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  a  security,  or  the  guarantee  of  any  settle- 
ment of  cash  or  securities  by  a  securities 
clearing  agency:  and". 

Sec.  71.  Section  743  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "342(a)"  and  Inserting  "341"  In  Ueu 
thereof. 

Sec  72.  Section  744  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  CJode  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"b'lt"  immediately  after  "relief.". 

Sec.  73.  (a)  Section  745(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "the  debtor  for"  inunediately  after 
"by". 

(b)  Section  745(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "A"  and  inserting  "Each"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  74.  (a)  Section  746(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  ■effecTs.  with  respect  to 
cash  or  a  security."  and  inserting  "enters 
into"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to  such 
cash  or  security"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "such  date"  and  Insert- 
ing "the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition" 
In  lieu  thereof:  and 
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(4)  by  strklng  out  "effected"  and  inserting 
"entered  into"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  746(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  anunded — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "has  a  claim  for"  and 
Inserting  "transferred  to  the  debtor"  In  Ueu 
thereof;  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "Is". 

(c)  The  section  heading  for  section  746 
of  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"{  746.  Extent  of  customer  claims". 

Sec  76.  Section  747  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  claim  arose"  and  inserting  "the 
transaction  giving  rise  to  such  claim  oc- 
curred" In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  76.  Section  749  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Any"  and  inserting 
"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  any"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "by  the  debtor"  Immedi- 
ately before  "of  property"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "except"  and  Inserting 
"but"  In  Ueu  thereof; 

(4)  by  inserting  "such  property"  Immedi- 
ately after  "trustee,  and"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "649,  or  724(a)"  and 
Inserting  "or  549"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection; 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  sections  544.  645, 
547,  648.  and  549  of  this  title,  the  trustee  may 
not  avoid  a  transfer  made  before  five  days 
after  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  If 
such  transfer  Is  approved  by  the  Commission 
by  rule  or  order,  either  before  or  after  such 
transfer,  and  If  such  transfer  is — 

"(1)  a  transfer  of  a  securities  contract 
entered  into  or  carried  by  or  through  the 
debtor  on  behalf  of  a  customer,  and  of  any 
cash,  security,  or  other  property  margining 
or  securing  such  securities  contract:  or 

"(2)  the  liquidation  of  a  securities  con- 
tract entered  into  or  carried  by  or  through 
the  debtor  on  behalf  of  a  customer.". 

Sec.  77.  (a)  Section  752(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "customers  allowed" 
and  Inserting  "customers'  allowed"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "of  the  kind"  immediately 
after  "except  claims";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "such"  inunediately  be- 
fore "customer  property". 

(b)  Section  752(b)(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "726(a)"  and  Inserting  "726"  In  Ueu 
thereof. 

(c)  Section  752(c)  of  title  U  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  cash  or  security  remaining  after 
the  liquidation  of  a  security  Interest  created 
under  a  security  agreement  made  by  the 
debtor,  excluding  property  excluded  under 
section  741(4)  (B)  of  this  title,  shall  be  ap- 
portioned between  the  general  estate  and 
customer  property  In  the  same  proportion  as 
the  general  estate  of  the  debtor  and  customer 
property  were  subject  to  such  security 
interest.". 

Sec.  78.  Section  761  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  "made" 
Immediately  after  "commcxUty  contracts"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  "If 
the  debtor  Is"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "with  respect  to"  In  Ueu  thereof; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4)(D).  by  Inserting  ", 
or  commodity  option  trailed  on,  or  subject 
to  the  rules  of.  a  contract  market  or  board 
of  trade  that  is  cleared  by  the  debtor"  Im- 
mediately before  the  semicolon; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (9).  by  striking  out  "If 
the  debtor  is"  each  place  it  appears  and  In- 
serting "with  respect  to"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(5)  In  paragraph  (9)  (A),  by  striking  out 
"the  debtor  "  each  place  It  appears  and  In- 
serting "such  futures  commission  mer- 
chant" in  Ueu  thereof  and  by  striking  out 
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"the  debtor's"  and  inserting  "such  futures 
comnusslon  merchant's"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

(6)  In  paragraph  (9)(B).  by  striking  out 
"the  debtor"  each  place  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing "such  foreign  futures  commission  mer- 
chant" in  Ueu  thereof  and  by  striking  out 

"the  debtor's"  and  Inserting  '"such  foreign 
futures  commission  merchant"s"'  In  Ueu 
thereof; 

(7)  in  paragraph  (9)(C),  by  striking  out 
"the  debtor"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting ""such  leverage  transaction  merchant" 
In  lieu  thereof,  by  striking  out  "the  debtor's" 
and  inserting  "'such  leverage  transaction 
merchant's"  In  Ueu  thereof,  by  inserting  "or" 
immediately  after  the  semicolon  In  clause 
(1),  and  by  striking  out  "hold"  in  clause  (11) 
and  Inserting  ""holds'"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

(8)  In  paragraph  (9)(D).  by  striking  out 
"the  debtor"  each  place  it  appears  and  In- 
serting "such  clearing  organization"  In  lieu 
thereof; 

(9)  In  paragraph  (9)(E),  by  striking  out 
"the  debtor"  each  place  it  appears  and  In- 
serting "such  commodity  options  dealer"  In 
Ueu  thereof  and  by  striking  out  "the  debt- 
or's" and  inserting  "such  commodity  options 
dealer's"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(10)  in  paragraph  (10) .  by  striking  out  "at 
any  time",  by  striking  out  "and  that  is"  In 
subparagraph  (A)(vlll)  and  Inserting  "from 
and  that  Is  the  lawful"  In  Ueu  thereof,  and 
by  striking  out  "based  on  such  property"  in 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  "for  which 
such  property  would  be  liable"  In  Ueu  there- 
of; 

(11)  In  paragraph  (12).  by  Inserting  a 
comma  Immediately  after  "property"  and  by 
striking  out  the  comma  after  "credit"; 

(12)  in  paragraph  (13).  by  striking  out 
""217  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  Act  of  1974  (7  U.S.C.  15a )"  and 
inserting  "19  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  (7  use.  23)  "  In  lieu  thereof; 

(13)  in  paragraph  (14).  by  striking  out 
"that  Is  engaged"; 

(14)  in  paragraph  (16).  by  striking  out 
"or  variation  margin."  and  Inserting  "varia- 
tion margin,  or  as  a  market-to-market  pay- 
ment," immediately  before  "including"; 

(15)  In  paragraph  ( 16) ,  by  striking  out  "at 
any  time";  and 

(16)  in  paragraph  (17).  by  striking  out 
"the  aggregate  of  aU  of  a  customers  ac- 
counts" and  inserting  "all  accounts  of  a  cus- 
tomer" in  lieu  thereof,  by  striking  out 
"holds"  and  Inserting  "has"  In  lieu  thereof, 
by  inserting  '"the"  Immediately  after  "(A)" 
in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  "in  such 
capacity"  Immediately  after  "customer"  in 
subparagraph  (A)(ii).  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (B).  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph  (C)   as  subparagraph   (B). 

Sec  79.  Section  762  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "342" 
and  inserting  ""341"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  80.  Section  763(a)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
""the  debtor  for"  immediately  after  "by"  and 
by  striking  out  "deemed  to  be"  and  inserting 
""treated  as"'  In  Ueu  thereof. 

Sec  81.  (a)  Section  764(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "by  the  debtor"  Immedi- 
ately after  "any  transfer"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""except"'  and  inserting 
"but"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  by  inserting  "such  property"  immedi- 
ately after  "trustee,  and";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  '"ls""each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  ""shall  t>e"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  764(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  repealed. 

Sec  82  (a)  Section  766(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "notice  under"  and  inserting  "notice 
required  by"  In  Ueu  thereof  and  by  striking 
out  "342  "  and  Inserting  "341"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  765(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "com- 
mitment" and  inserting  "commodity  con- 
tract" In  Ueu  thereof. 


Sec  83.  (a)  SeoUon  766(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""of"  the  first  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  "held  by  the  debtor 
for  "  In  Ueu  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "to  such  customer"  Im- 
mediately after  "distribution". 

(b)  Section  766(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  thereof 
to  read  as  follows;  "if  an  open  oommodlty 
contract  is  being  acUvely  traded  as  of  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition,  the  trustee 
shaU,  as  required  by  sections  765  and  766(c) 
of  this  title,  transfer  such  commodity  con- 
tract, if  feasible,  or  close  out  such  com- 
modity contract  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
trading  In  such  contract  or  on  the  first  day 
on  which  notice  of  Intent  to  deliver  on  such 
commodity  contract  may  be  tendered,  which- 
ever first  occurs.";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "the  "  Immediately  after 
"rules  of". 

(c)  Section  766(d)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "such 
amount,  then  the"  and  Inserting  "the 
amount  to  which  the  customer  of  the  debtor 
Is  entitled  under  subsection  (b)  or  (1)  of  this 
section,  then  such""  In  Ueu  thereof,  and  by 
liisertlng  "then"  Immediately  after  "trustee" 
the  second  place  It  appears. 

(d)  Section  766(h)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"and  except  that  a  customer  net  equity  claim 
based  on  a  proprietary  account,  as  defined 
by  Oimmlsslon  rule,  regulation,  or  order, 
may  not  be  paid  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  out  of  ciistomer  prop- 
perty  unless  all  other  customer  net  equity 
claims  have  been  paid  In  fuU"  Immediately 
after  "this  section". 

(e)  Section  766(J)(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "726(ai"  and  Inserting  "726"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec  84.  Section  901(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  State  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "341.  342."  immediately 
after   "301,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "652,"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "547"  and  Inserting 
••547(a),  547(b),  S47(C).  547(d),  547(e)(1), 
547(e)(2),  547(f).  547(g)"  In  Ueu  thereof; 

(4)  by  striking  out  ••1109"  and  inserting 
"1109(b)"  in  Ueu  thereof:  and 

(5)  by  Inserting  a  comma  Immediately 
after  "1111(b)". 

Sec  85.  Section  902(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "title,  legal  or  equitable,  to  real  property 
against  which  has  been  levied  a  special 
assessment  or  special  tax"  and  by  inserting 
"legal  or  equitable  title  to  real  property 
against  which  a  special  assessment  or  special 
tax  has  been  levied"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  86  Section  903(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  bv  striking 
out  "to"  the  first  place  It  appears. 

Sec  87.  Chapter  9  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "suto- 
CHAPER  n"  and  Inserting  "SUBCHAPTER 
11"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

Sec  88  (a)  Section  921(c)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "an"  and  Inserting  "any"  in 
Ueu  thereof,  and  by  striking  out  the  comma 
after  "petition"  the  second  place  it  appear*. 

(b)  Section  921  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  redeslanailng 
subsections  (e)  and  (f)  as  subsections  (d) 
and  (e) .  respectively. 

(c)  Section  921(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  so  redesignated.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subsection  (d)"  and  Insert- 
ing "subsection  (cC  in  Ueu  thereof. 

Sec  89.  (a)  SecUon  922(a)(1)  of  title  II 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "a"  immediately  before  "Judicial". 
and  by  inserting  "action  or"  Immediately 
before  "proceeding". 

(b)  Section  922(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
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(g)"  and  Inserting  "(g).  »nd  (h)"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Ssc.  00.  (a)  SecUon  937(a)(4)  of  title  11 
of  tbe  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
•trilling  out  "If"  and  Inserting  'failure  of  ' 
In  lieu  tbereof,  and  by  striking  out  "Is  not" 
and  Inserting  "to  be"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  937(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "of  a 
plan  under  this  chapter"  Immediately  after 
"conflrmatlon". 

Sxc.  91.  SecUon  943(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  "to 
be  taken":  and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (S)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  except  to  the  extent  that  tbe  holder 
of  a  particular  claim  has  agreed  to  a  dif- 
ferent treatment  of  such  claim,  the  plan 
provides  that  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
plan  each  holder  of  a  claim  of  a  kind  speci- 
fied In  section  507(a)(1)  of  this  title  virlll 
receive  on  account  of  such  claim  cash  equal 
to  the  allowed  amount  of  such  claim;  and". 

Sxc.  93.  Section  945(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "execution"  and  Inserting  "Implementa- 
tion" In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  93.  Section  1103(b)(1)  of  Utie  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "order  for  relief"  and  inserting  "com- 
mencement of  the  case"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sic.  94.  (a)  Section  1103(b)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "having  an  adverse  Inter- 
est" after  "entity":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Representation  of  one  or  more 
creditors  of  the  same  class  as  represented  by 
the  committee  shall  not  per  se  constitute  the 
representation  of  an  adverse  Interest.". 

(b)  Section  1103(c)  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out 
"recommendations  ■  and  Inserting  "determi- 
nations" In  Ueu  thereof,  and  by  Inserting  "or 
rejections"  immediately  after  "acceptances"; 
and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  ".  If 
a  trustee  or  examiner,  as  the  case  may  be. 
has  not  previously  been  appointed  under 
this  chapter  in  the  case". 

Sic.  95.  Section  1106  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "esute.  and"  and  Inserting  "estate  and 
of  the"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

Sec.  96.  Section  1106(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ".  except  to  the  extent  that  the  court 
orders  otherwise,"  immediately  before  "any 
other".  ' 

S«c.  97.  Section  1107(a)  of  title  il  of  the 
United  States  Code  U  amended  by  inserting 
"serving  In  a  case"  Inunedlately  after  "on 
a  trustee". 

Sec.  98  Section  1108  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing ".  on  request  of  a  party  m  interest  and 
after  notice  and  a  hearing,"  Immediately 
after  "court". 

8k:  99.  Section  1111(b)  of  title  U  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)(1)  Except  where  property  of  the 
estate  that  secures  a  claim  Is  sold  subject 
to  section  3a3(k)  of  this  title,  abandoned 
tmder  section  564  of  this  title,  or  surren- 
dered to  the  holders  of  such  claims,  or  Is  to 
be  sold,  abandoned,  or  surrendered  under 
the  plan — 

"(A)  a  claim  secured  by  such  property 
•hall  be  allowed  or  disallowed  under  sec- 
tion 503  of  this  title  the  same  as  If  the  holder 
of  such  claim  had  recourse  against  the 
debtor  on  account  of  such  claim,  whether  or 
not  such  holder  had  such  recourse,  unless 
the  class  of  which  such  claim  Is  a  part 
electa,  by  at  least  two-thirds  In  amount  and 
more  than  one-half  in  number  of  allowed 
claims  of  such  class,  to  be  governed  by  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph:  and 


"(B)  unless  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
Interests  In  such  property  of  the  holders  of 
such  claims  is  Inconsequential,  the  class 
may  elect,  as  provided  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  that  such  claims  of 
such  class,  whether  or  not  the  holders  of 
such  claims  had  recourse  against  the  debtor 
and  notwithstanding  section  506(a)  of  this 
title,  are  secured  claims  to  the  full  extent 
that  such  claims  are  allowed. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)(A) 
of  this  subsection  are  limited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  and  such  paragraph 
does  not  in  any  other  way  alter,  affect,  or 
create  any  right  or  liability  of  any  other 
entity.". 

Sec.  100.  (a)  Section  1113(a)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "is 
an  Involuntary  case  originally  commenced 
aa  an  Involuntary  case  under  this  chapter" 
in  lieu  thereof:  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "on 
other  than"  and  inserting  "other  than  on" 
In  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  1113(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (5).  by  Inserting  "a  re- 
quest made  for"  immediately  before  "addi- 
tional"; and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  Inserting  "or"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  1131(c)(3)  of  title  U 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  claims  or  Interests  of  which 
are"  and  inserting  "of  claims  or  Interests 
that  Is"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  1131(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"made  within  the  respective  periods  specified 
In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section"  immedi- 
ately after  "interest". 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  1123(a)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

11)  by  striking  out  "A"  and  Inserting 
"Notwithstanding  any  otherwise  applicable 
nonbankruptcy  law,  a"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(3)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  a 
comma  Immediately  after  "classes  of  claim" 
and  Immediately  after  "607(a)(6)  of  this 
title": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out 
"shall": 

(4)  In  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out  "ex- 
ecution" and  Inserting  "Implementation"  In 
Ueu  thereof: 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5)  (G),  by  Inserting  "of" 
immediately  after  "waiving":   and 

(6)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out 
"equity  securities"  the  first  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  "common  stock"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(b)  Section  1133(b)(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  rejection"  and  inserting  ".  rejection, 
or  assignment"  in  Ueu  thereof  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "under  section  365  of  this  title"  and 
Inserting  "under  such  section"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec.  103.  Section  1124  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1 )  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  (A)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  cures  any  such  default  that  occurred 
before  or  after  the  commencement  of  the 
case  under  this  title,  other  than  a  default 
of  a  kind  specified  In  section  365(b)(3)  of 
this  title:":  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3)  (B)(1),  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  "or"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  1135(a)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  Inserting  ",  but 
need  not  Include  such  information  about  any 
other  possible  or  proposed  plan"  Inunedlately 
after  "plan": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(B),  by  Inserting 
"the"  Immediately  after  "with":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)  (C).  by  inserting  "of" 
immediately  after  "holders". 


(b)  SecUon  ll3S(d)  of  Utle  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "required  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section"  Immediately  after 
"statement"  the  first  place  It  appears:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  or  otherwise  seek  re- 
view of."  immediately  after  "appeal  from". 

(c)  Section  1125(e)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  mserting 
"acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  plan"  imme- 
diately after  "solicits"  and  by  Inserting 
"solicitation  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a 
plan  or"  immediately  after  "governing". 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  n26(b)  (2)  of  title 
11  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "n25(a)(l)"  and  inserting 
"1125(a)"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  1126(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  a 
comma  immediately  after  "such  Interests" 
the  first  place  It  appears. 

(c)  Section  1126(f)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "is  deemed"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  and  each  holder 
of  a  claim  or  Interest  of  such  class,  are 
deemed": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "solicitation"  and  In- 
serting "solicitation"  In  lieu  thereof:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Interest"  and  insert- 
ing "interests"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

(d)  Section  1126(g)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "any  payment  or  compensation"  and 
Inserting  "receive  or  retain  any  property"  in 
Ueu  thereof. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  1127(a)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "of  a  plan"  immediately  after  "After 
the  proponent '  and  by  inserting  "of  such 
plan"  Immediately  after  "modification". 

(b)  Section  1127(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  court,  after  notice  and  a  hearing, 
confirms  such  plan,  as  modified,  under  sec- 
tion 1129  of  this  title,  and  circumstances 
warrant  such  modification  and  the  court, 
after  notice  and  a  hearing,  confirms  such 
plan  as  modified,  under  section  1129  of  thU 
title"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  1129(a)  of  tlUe  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
"chapter."  and  Inserting  "title."  in  Ueu 
thereof: 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out 
"chapter."  and  Inserting  "title."  In  lieu 
thereof; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(4)  Any  payment  made  or  to  be  made  by 
the  proponent,  by  the  debtor,  or  by  a  person 
Issuing  securities  or  acquiring  property  under 
the  plan,  for  services  or  for  costs  and  expenses 
In  or  In  connection  with  the  case,  or  In  con- 
nection with  the  plan  and  incident  to  the 
case,  has  been  approved  by,  or  Is  subject  to 
the  approval  of,  the  court  as  reasonable;"; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (5)(A)(U).  by  striking 
out  the  period  and  inserting  ":  and"  in  Ueu 
thereof: 

(5)  In  paragraph  (5)(B),  by  striking  out 
"The"  and  inserting  "the"  In  Ueu  thereof; 

(6)  In  paragraph  (6) ,  by  Inserting  "govern- 
mental" Immediately  after  "Any"; 

(7)  In  paragraph  (7),  by  Inserting  "of 
claims  or  interests"  immediately  after  "each 
class",  and  by  striking  out  "creditor's"  In 
subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  "holder's"  in 
lieu  thereof: 

(8)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  inserting  "of 
claims  or  interests"  immediately  after  "each 
class":  and 

(9)  In  paragraph  (9)  (C),  by  Inserting  "607 
(a)  (1)  that  results  from  the  sale  of  a  capital 
asset,  recapture  of  an  investment  tax  credit, 
recapture  of  depreciation,  or  similar  event  or" 
Immediately  after  "section"; 

(10)  by  amending  paragraph  (10)  to  read 
as  follows: 
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"(10)  If  a  class  of  claims  is  impaired  under 
the  plan,  at  least  one  class  of  claims  that  is 
Impaired  under  the  plan  has  accepted  the 
plan,  determined  without  Including  any  ac- 
ceptance of  the  plan  by  any  insider  or  any 
class  deemed  to  have  accepted  the  plan  under 
section  1126(f)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Section  1139(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 510(a)  of  this  title,  if"  and  inserting  "If" 
in  Ueu  thereof: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  (A),  by  striking  out 
"Hen"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"liens"  In  lieu  thereof: 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)(B)(ll).  by  inserting 
"under  the  plan"  immediately  after  "retain": 
and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3)  (C)(1).  by  striking 
out  "claim"  and  inserting  "interest"  in  Ueu 
thereof  and  by  striking  out  "and  the  value" 
and  inserting  "or  the  value"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(c)  Section  1129(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "a  party  In  interest 
that  Is": 

(2)  by  inserting  "the  application  of"  im- 
mediately after  "avoidance  of"  the  second 
place  It  appears:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  any  hearing  under 
this  subsection,  the  governmental  unit  has 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  issue  of  avoid- 
ance.". 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  1141(a)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Except"  and  Inserting 
"Notwithstanding  secUon  510(a)  of  this  title 
and  except"  In  Ueu  thereof:   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "any  creditor  or  equity 
security  holder  of.  or  general  partner  In,"  and 
Inserting  "any  creditor,  equity  security 
holder,  or  general  partner  in"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  1141(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections 
(d)  (2)  and  (d)  (3)  of  this  section  and  except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  the  plan  or  In  the 
order  confirming  the  plan,  after  confirmation 
of  a  plan,  the  property  dealt  with  by  the 
plan  Is  free  and  clear  of  all  claims  and  inter- 
ests of  creditors,  equity  security  holders,  and 
of  general  partners  in  the  debtor". 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  heading  for  section  1143 
of   title    11    of   the   United   States   Code   Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"}  1142.  ImplementaUon  of  plan". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  1142  In 
the  table  of  sections  for  chapter  11  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Execution"  and  In.serting  "Im- 
plementation" in  Ueu  thereof. 

(c)  Section  1142(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  comma  after  "plan"  the  second  place 
It  appears. 

(d)  Section  1142(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"a"  immediately  after  "by". 

Sec.  110.  Section  1144  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
'If  and  only"  Immediately  after  "revoke  such 
order". 

Sec.  111.  (a)  SecUon  1145(a)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "Except  with  respect  to 
an  entity  that  Is  an  underwriter  as  defined 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  section" 
and  Inserting  "Section"  In  Ueu  thereof: 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "or 
an  affiliate' ; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3)  (B)(1).  by  Inserting 
"or  15(d)"  Immediately  after  "13"  and  by 
Inserting  "or  78o(d)"  Immediately  after 
••78m": 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  (B)  (11)  to 
rsad  as  follows: 

"(11)  In  compliance  with  the  disclosure 
and  reporting  provision  of  such  applicable 
section;  and"; 


(5)  in  paragraph  (3)(C).  by  striking  out 
"two"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"one"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (3)(C)(U),  by  striking 
out  •'180'^  each  place  it  appears  and  InserUng 
•'90^'  in  lieu  thereof:  and 

(7)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out 
"stockholder"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "stockbroker"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  ll4&(b)  of  title  U  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  by  inserting  "and 
except  with  respect  to  ordinary  trading 
transactions  of  an  entity  that  is  not  an 
Issuer"   immediately  after   "subsection"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)(C),  by  striking  out 
"for"  and  inserting  "from"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  (A)(1).  by  striking 
out  "combination",  and  Inserting  "or  com- 
bining" hi  lieu  thereof;  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2)(A)(U),  by  striking 
out  "among"  and  inserting  "from  or  to^^  in 
lieu  thereof. 

(c)  SecUon  1145(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "commercial". 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Section  1146(c)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '•State  or  local". 

(b)  Section  1146(d)(1)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing cut  •'and"  and  inserting  "or"  in  Ueu 
thereof. 

Sec.  113.  SecUon  1161  of  ttUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "341"  and  Inserting  •"343"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  114.  Section  1163  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "qualified"  and  inserting  "eligible,  qual- 
ified." In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  115.  Section  1166  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  UAC. 
1  et  seq.)"  and  inserting  "subtitle  IV  of 
title  49"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  116.  Section  1168(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  Immediately  after  "approval". 

Se:.  117.  Section  1169(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C 
1  et  seq.)"  and  inserting  "subtitle  IV  of  title 
49"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

Sec.  118.  (a)  SecUon  1170(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "of  all  or  a  portion"  Immediately  after 
"the  abandonment". 

(b)  Section  1170(C)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  immediately  after  "abandonment". 

(c)  Section  1170(d)(2)  of  tiUe  U  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  '•the  abandonment  of  a 
railroad  line"  and  Inserting  •'such  abandon- 
ment" in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "termination"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  •'suspensior" 
in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  119.  Section  1171(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such"  and  Inserting  "the  same"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec.  120.  Section  1173(a)(4)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "compatible"  and  Inserting  "consist- 
ent" in  Ueu  thereof. 

Sec.  121.  (a)  Section  1301(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  may  protest"  immediately  after 
"of"  of  the  first  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  1301(c)(3)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"continuation  of"  immediately  after  "by". 

(c)  Section  1301  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  confirmation  of  a  plan  shall  au- 
tomatically grant  relief  from  the  stay  pro- 
vided by  subsection  ( a )  of  this  section  to  the 
extent  that  the  plan  proposes  not  to  pay 
such  claim.". 


Sec.  123.  (a)  Section  1302(b)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(11  in  paragraph  (3)(C).  by  striking  out 
"and"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4)  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  dispose  of.  under  regulations  issued 
by  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts,  monies  received 
or  to  be  received  in  a  case  under  chapter  XIII 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  and". 

(b)  Section  1302(e)  of  title  11  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

( 1 )  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  by  striking  out  "fls" 
and  Inserting  "set  for  such  Individual"  In 
lieu  thereof; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (l)(A).  by  striking  out 
"for  such  individual";  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3)  (A),  by  striking  out 
"of"  and  inserting  "received  by"  in  Ueu 
thereof  and  by  striking  out  "upon  all  pay- 
ments" and  Inserting  "of  all  such  payments 
made"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  133.  Section  1304(b)  of  tiUe  11  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  comma  Immediately  after  "of  the 
debtor". 

Sec.  134.  (a)  Section  1307(b)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
Inserting  a  comma  immediately  after  "time". 

(b)  Section  1307(c)  of  title  11  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (4),  by  inserting  "a  re- 
quest made  for"  Inunedlately  before  "addi- 
tional"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out 
"and"  Unmediately  after  tbe  semicolon  and 
inserting  "or"  in  lieu  thereof:  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (7).  by  Inserting  "other 
than  completion  of  pajrments  under  the 
plan"  immediately  after  "In  the  plan". 

Sec.  125.  (a)  Section  1323(a)(2)  of  tlUe 
11  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
Inserting  a  conmia  immediately  after  "pay- 
ments". 

(b)  Section  1322(b)  of  title  11  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)    In  paragraph    (2).  by  inserting  ".  or 
leave  unaffected  the  rights  of  holders  of  any 
class    of    claims"    Immediately    before    the 
semicolon: 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4).  by  Inserting  "other" 
immediately  after  "claim  or  any"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (6).  by  striking  out 
"maintenance  of  payments"  and  by  striking 
out  "on  any  unsecured  dalm  or  secured 
claim"  and  Inaemng  "maintain  payments  on 
any  claim"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (7).  by  inserting  "subject 
to  section  365  of  this  tlUe."  Immediately 
before  "provide",  by  striking  out  "or  rejec- 
tion" and  Inserting  ".  rejection,  or  assign- 
ment" In  lieu  thereof,  and  by  striking  out 
"under  section  365  of  this  title"  and  insert- 
ing "under  such  section"  In  lieu  thereof; 
and 

(6)  In  paragraph  (8).  by  striking  oat 
"any". 

Sec.  126.  SecUon  1323(c)  of  UUe  11  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  plan  as  modified,  unless  the  modlfl- 
catlon  provides  for  a  change  in  the  rights  of 
such  holder  from  what  such  rights  were  un- 
der the  plan  before  modification,  and"  and 
Inserting  "such  plan  as  modified,  unless"  In 
lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  127.  Section  1324  of  Utle  11  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "tbe"  the  second  place  it  appears. 

Sec.  138.  (a)  Section  1325(a)  (1)  of  tlUe  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "tbe"  immediately  before  "other". 

(b)  Section  1325(a)(4)  of  Utle  11  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  InserUng 
".  and  such  plan  represents  the  debtor's  bona 
fide  effort"  Immediately  before  the  semicolon. 
(c)  Section  1325(b)  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "After  conflrmaUon  of  a  plan."  and  In- 
serting "Upon  tbe  filing  of  the  case,"  and 
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•Uiklng  out  "kny"  the  second  place  It 
appears. 

See.  129.  Section  133e(a)(a)  of  tlUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 
aerUng  "of  this  title"  Unmedlately  after 
••I30a(d)". 

Sxc.  130.  Section  1338(a)(2)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strlk- 
Utg  out  '523(a)(5)"  and  inserUng  '523(a) 
(3),  623(a)(4),  S23(a)(5).  623(a)(6),  &23(a) 
(7).  &23(a)(8),  5a3(a)(9),  and  523(a) (10)" 
In  lieu  thereof. 

See.  131.  Section  1328(e)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting  "by  the 
debtor"  immediately  after  "obtained":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"knowledge  of  such  fraud  came  to  the  re- 
questing party"  and  Inserting  "the  request- 
ing party  did  not  know  of  such  fraud  until" 
In  lieu  thereof. 

Szc  132.  Section  1329(a)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

1 1 )  by  inserting  'of  the  plan"  Immediately 
after  "conflrmallon"  and  by  striking  out  "a 
plan"  and  Inserting  "such  plan"  in  Ueu 
tbereof;  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  the 
comma. 

SBC.  133.  Section  15102  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "chapter"  the  first  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  "title"  In  lieu  tbereof. 

Sec.  134.  SecUon  16103(f)  of  tlUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "324,";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "342(b)."  immediately 
after  "326(b)."; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "1106(a)(1).  1108."  im- 
mediately alter  "1105":  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "1302(b)(1).  1302(b)(3)." 
Immediately  after  "1302(a) . ". 

Sec.  135.  Section  15322(b)(1)  of  Utle  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "required  to  be"  Immediately  after 
"bond",  by  striking  out  "(2)".  and  by  Insert- 
ing 'of  this  title"  before  the  semicolon. 

Sec  136.  Section  15324  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  immediately  after  "a  trustee". 

Sec.  137  Section  15330  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  notice 
required  under  section  330  of  this  title  shaJl 
be  given  to  the  United  States  trustee". 

Sac.  138.  (a)  Chapter  IS  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section    15330   the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
"!  15342.  Meetings  of  creditors 

"In  a  case  under  chapter  13  of  this  title, 
the  United  States  trusitee  may  call  a  meeting 
of  creditors.  The  court  may  not  preside  at. 
and  may  not  attend,  any  meeting  under  this 
secUon.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  15  of 
title  11  Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
below  the  Item  relating  to  section  15330  the 
following  new  item: 

"15342.  Meetings  of  creditors.". 

Sec  139.  SecUon  15343  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  341(a)"  and  InserUng  "section 
342  or  15342  "  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  140  (a)  Section  15701(a)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'trustee  established"  and  In- 
serting "trustees  established"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  15701(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  persons"  and  InserUng  "the  mem- 
bers of  such  panel"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  141.  (a)  Section  15703(a)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "specified  In  section  15701(a)  of 
this  title.  Sections  701(b)  and  107(c)  of  thU 
title  apply  to  such  Interim  trustee."  and  by 
InserUng  "and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  701  and  15701  of  this  title."  In  lieu 
thereof. 


(b)  Section  15703(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "truste"  and  Inserting  "trustee"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec  142.  SecUon  15704  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"§  15704.  Duties  of  trustee 

"The  trustee  shall — 

"(1)  if  the  business  of  the  debtor  is  au- 
thorized to  be  operated,  file  with  the  United 
States  tr\jstee  periodic  reports  and  sum- 
maries of  the  operation  of  such  business,  in- 
cluding a  statement  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments; and 

"(2)  make  and  file  interim  reports,  as  cir- 
cumstances Justify,  on  the  condition  of  the 
estate  with  the  United  States  trustee  and 
miake  and  file  a  final  report  and  account  of 
the  administration  of  the  estate  with  the 
United  States  trustee  and  the  court.". 

Sec.  143.  Section  151 102(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Interest  of"  and  Inserting  "Interest," 
In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  144.  (a)  Chapter  15  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after    section     151106    the    following    new 
sections : 
"5  151106.  Duties  of  trustee  and  examiner 

"A  tmstee  shall  perform  the  duties  spec- 
ified In  sections  704(2).  704(4),  704(6),  and 
15704  of  this  title. 

"(b)  A  trustee  shall  transmit  a  copy  or  a 
summary  of  any  statement  filed  under  sec- 
tion 1106(a)(4)(A)  of  this  tlUe  to  any 
creditors'  committee,  to  any  Indenture 
trustee,  to  the  United  States  trustee,  and  to 
any  other  entity  as  the  court  designates. 
"$  151108.  Authorization  to  operate  business 

"Unless  the  court,  upon  the  request  of  a 
party  In  Interest  or  the  United  States  trustee 
If  there  Is  no  creditors'  committee  and  after 
notice  and  a  hearing,  orders  otherwise,  the 
trustee  may  operate  the  debtor's  business". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  15  of 
title  1 1  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
151105  the  following  new  items: 
"151106.  Duties  of  trustee  and  examiner. 
"151108.  Authorization  to  operate  business". 

Sec  145.  (a)  Section  151302(a)  of  title  II 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  or  shall  appoint  a  disinterested  per- 
son to  serve."  Immediately  after  "The  United 
States  trustee  shall  serve". 

(b)  Section  151302(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  trustee  shall — 

"(1)  perform  the  duties  specified  in  sec- 
tions 704(2).  704(4).  704(6).  and  15704  of 
this  title;  and 

"(2)  dispose  of,  pursuant  to  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Attornev  General,  moneys  re- 
ceived or  to  be  received  In  a  case  under  chap- 
ter XIII  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.". 
TITLE  n — AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  28  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  201  Section  151(c)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
a  comma  immediately  after  "suit". 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  152  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"In  recommending  Individuals  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  app>ointment  as  bankruptcy  Judges, 
the  Judicial  Council  of  each  circuit  shall 
follow  standards  and  procedures  promulgated 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.  Such  standards  and  procedures  shall 
contain  provision  for  public  notice  of  all  va- 
cancies of  bankruptcy  Judeeshlps.  Further, 
such  standards  and  procedures  shall  ensure 
that  the  Judicial  Council  gives  due  considera- 
tion to  all  qualified  Individuals,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  place  of  national 
origin.". 


(b)  The  Congress — 

(1)  takes  notice  of  the  fact  that  less  than 
2  per  centum  of  bankruptcy  Judges  are  wom- 
en, less  than  3  per  centum  of  bankruptcy 
Judges  are  blacks,  and  only  one  bankruptcy 
Judge  Is  of  Hispanic  origin;  and 

(2)  suggests  that  the  President,  In  select- 
ing Individuals  for  nomination  to  bankruptcy 
Judgeships  created  by  this  Act,  give  due  con- 
sideration to  qualified  Individuals  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  sex.  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

Sec  203.  Section  155(a)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  In  each  district  having  more  than  one 
bankruptcy  Judge,  the  Judge  In  regular  ac- 
tive service  who  Is  senior  In  continuous  time 
of  active  service  and  under  seventy  years  of 
age  shall  be  the  chief  Judge  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy court,  except  that  the  age  limitation 
shall  not  apply  until  April  1,  1984.  If  all  the 
bankruptcy  Judges  In  regular  active  service 
are  seventy  years  of  age  or  older  the  young- 
est shall  act  as  chief  Judge  until  a  Judge  has 
been  appointed  and  qualified  who  Is  ander 
seventy  years  of  age.  but  such  a  Judge  may 
not  act  as  chief  Judge  until  he  has  served  as 
a  bankruptcy  Judge  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days.". 

Sec  204.  Section  158  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court"  and  inserting  "Bankruptcy 
court"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  205.  (a)  Section  160(a)  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "each  circuit"  and  Inserting 
"such  circuit"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  160  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  A  panel  may  exercise  the  powers  of  a 
bankruptcy  court. 

"(e)  A  single  Judge  of  a  panel  may  enter 
an  order  if  Irreparable  damage  will  result 
If  such  order  Is  not  entered.  Such  order 
shall  remain  in  force  only  until  the  hear- 
ing and  determination  by  the  panel  of  three 
Judges.". 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  294(c)  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "district  or  bankruptcy  Judge"  and 
Inserting  ",  district,  or  bankruptcy"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(b)  Section  294(d)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "district  Judge  or  bankruptcy  Judge"  and 
Inserting  "district,  or  bankruptcy  Judge"  In 
Ueu  thereof. 

Sec  207.  Section  295  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing a  comma  Immediately  before  "district, 
or". 

Sec  208.  Section  451  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  the  first  undesignated  paragraph 
by  inserting  "and  appellate  panels  created 
under  section  160  of  this  title"  before  the 
period: 

(2)  In  the  first  and  third  undesignated 
paragraphs  by  striking  out  "and  "  the  sec- 
ond place  It  appears  in  each  such  paragraph 
and  Inserting  a  comma  In  lieu  thereof  and 
by  striking  out  ",  the  Judges  of  which  are 
entitled  to  hold  office  for  a  term  of  14 
years",  and 

(3)  In  the  third  undesignated  paragraph 
by  striking  out  "Congress,"  and  Inserting 
"Congress"  In  lieu  thereof  and  by  striking 
out  "and  Judge"  and  Inserting  '"and  Judges" 
in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  209.  Section  456  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  the  fourth  undesignated  paragraph 
by  Inserting  a  comma  immediately  after 
"district":  and 

(2)  in  the  fifth  undesignated  paragraph, 
by  striking  out  the  semicolon  inrunedlately 
after  "each  district  Judge"  and  Inserting  a 
comma  In  Ueu  thereof. 

Sic.  210.  Section  569(a)  of  title  28  of  the 
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United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"court"  immaiiately  after  "of  the  bank- 
ruptcy". 

SEC.  211.  Section  571(b)  of  Utle  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "United  States  marshals,  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the"  and  by  striking 
out  the  comma  immediately  after  "Coiurts". 

Sec  212.  Sectiom  581(a)  and  582(a)  of 
Utle  28  of  the  United  States  Code  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  ",  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5  governing  appoint- 
ment in  the  competitive  civil  service,"  after 
"appoint". 

Sec  213.  (a)  Section  686(a)  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  out 
"and"  Immediately  after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (6i,  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  ";  and"  in  lieu  thereof; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  administer  oaths  to  and  take  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  called  to  testify  at 
meetings  under  title  11  or  appoint  a  desig- 
nee to  so  act.". 

(b)  Section  586(b)  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"trtistee"  the  third  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  "trustees  to  serve  as  standing 
trustee"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(C)  Section  586(e)  (2)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "made  to  entitles  en- 
Utled"  immediately  after  "payments"  the 
first  place  it  appears; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"of"  and  inserting  "received  by"  in  lieu 
thereof  and  by  striking  out  "upon  all  pay- 
ments" and  Inserting  "of  all  such  payments 
made"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  Ih  subparagraph  (B).  by  Inserting 
"fee  fixed  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( B )  of  this 
subsection"  immediately  after  "the  percent- 
age"; and 

(4)  In  subparagraph  (B)(1),  by  striking 
out  "Individual"  and  Inserting  "Individual's" 
In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  214.  Section  587  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  posi- 
tions of  such  trustees  shall  not  be  in  the 
Senior  ExecuUve  Service.  ". 

Sec  215.  (a)  Section  604(a)  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (10).  by  striking  out 
"(17)"  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting 
"'(18)"  In  lieu  thereof: 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (17)  as 
paragraph  (18) : 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (13).  as 
added  by  section  225(a)(2)  of  the  Act  of 
November  6.  1978  (92  Stat.  2549),  as  para- 
graph (17); 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (14),  as 
redesignated  by  section  225(a)(1)  of  the 
Act  of  November  6,  1978  (92  Stat.  2549).  as 
paragraph  (13);  and 

(5)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (13)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  Pursuant  to  section  1828  of  this 
title,  establish  a  program  for  the  provision 
of  special  Interpretation  services  In  courts 
of  the  United  States;". 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  604  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
section  225(b)  of  the  Act  of  November  6, 
1978  (92  Stat.  2549),  Is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (h)  and  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  remove  a  trustee  appointed  from  the 
panel". 

Sec  216.  Section  634(a)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "salaries"  the  first  place  It 
appears  and  by  striking  out  "rates  for"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "as  amended"  and 
Inserting  "an  amount  fixed  In  accordance 
with  section  225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967,  subject  to  adjustment  In  accordance 


with  such  Act  and  section  461  of  this  title" 
In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  217.  (a)  Section  773(c)  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "a  circuit"  and  inserting  "an  appel- 
late" In  Ueu  thereof,  and  by  striking  out  the 
parentheses  around  "but  presents  a  substan- 
tial question". 

(b)  Section  773  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Court  reporters  appointed  under  this 
section  shall  be  appointed  in  accordance 
with  all  of  the  standards  and  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  appointments  under  section  753 
of  this  title  and  shall  be  governed  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  court 
reporters  appointed  under  section  753  of  this 
title.  Mechanical  means  of  recording  proceed- 
ings may  Include  stenomask,  and  contract 
reporters  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  or  In  addi- 
tion to  court  reporters  appointed  under  this 
section.  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  (Courts  may  nego- 
tiate contracts  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  UB.C.  5).". 

Sec  218.  (a)  Section  1293(a)  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "decisions"  and  Inserting  "Judg- 
ments, orders,  and  decrees"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  1293(b)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  '"an  appellate  panel 
created  under  section  160  or"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "district  «ourt  of  the 
United  States"  and  inserting  "district  court 
of  the  United  States,"  in  Ueu  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "",  and  of  appeals  from  In- 
terlocutory orders  and  decrees  of  an  appellate 
panel  created  under  section  160  of  this  title, 
a  district  court,  and  a  bankruptcy  court, 
but  only  by  leave  of  the  court  of  appeals  to 
which  the  appeal  Is  taken"  Immediately 
before  the  period. 

Sec  219.  Section  1334(c)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "that  section"  and  inserting  "this  sec- 
tion" In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  220.  (a)  Section  1471(a)  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subsection"  and  inserting  "subsec- 
tion" in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Subsections  (c)  and  (e)  of  section 
1471  of  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "com- 
menced" and  Inserting  "pending"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(c)  SecUon  1471(c)  of  Utle  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  a  proceeding  arising  under  title  11  or 
arising  In  or  related  to  a  case  under  title  11" 
immediately  after  "title  11". 

(d)  Section  1471(d)  of  title  28  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "a  district  court  or". 

(e)  Section  1471(e)  of  Utle  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
'",  and  of  aU  property,  wherever  located,  of 
the  estate  In  such  case"  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  221.  Section  1472(1)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "principle"  and  inserting  "principal"  In 
lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  222.  (a)  SecUon  1473(a)  of  ttOe  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Except"  and  inserting  "Not- 
withstanding any  Act  of  (Congress  that  con- 
fers venue  in  a  specific  district  and  except" 
in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  1473(c)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section"  the  first  place  it  appears  and 
inserting    "subsection"    In    Ueu    thereof. 

Sec.  223.  Section  1481  of  tlUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  before  "A"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  A  contempt  punishable  by  a  bank- 
ruptcy court  Includes  any  act  that  Is  In 
violation  of  a  stay  under  tiUe  11.". 


Sac.  224.  Section  1482(b)  of  tiUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Judgments,  orders,"'  and  Inaertlng 
"orde,"*"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

Sac  225.  Section  1827(1)  of  UUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "referee  in  bankruptcy"  and  Inserting 
'bankruptcy   Judge"   In   lieu   thereof. 

Sec.  226.  SecUon  1871(a)  of  tlUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Orand  Jurors  In  district  cotirts  and 
petit  Jurors  In  district  courts  and  bank- 
ruptcy courts  spearing  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  shaU  be  paid  the  fees  and  allowances 
provided  by  this  section.  The  requisite  fees 
and  aUowances  shaU  be  dlsbiused.  on  the 
certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court 
or  of  the  clerk  of  the  bankruptcy  court,  by 
the  clerk  of  the  district  court  In  accordance 
with  the  procedure  established  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts.  Attendance  fees  for 
extended  service  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
secUon  shall  be  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the 
district  court  only  upon  the  order  of  a  dis- 
trict Judge  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  only  upon  the  order  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy Judge.". 

Sec  227.  Section  1923(b)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  "The  docket  fees  of  United  States  at- 
torneys ShaU  be  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  the  docket  fees  of  United  State* 
tmstees  shaU  be  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the 
bankruptcy  court,  and  all  such  fees  shall 
then  be  paid  by  the  clerks  Into  the 
Treasury."'. 

Se-.  228.  Section  1930(a)  (1)  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  after  $60  and  inserting  "in 
the  case  of  a  single  filing  and  $100  in  a  Joint 
case"  and  by  Inserting  a  new  (5)  to  read  as 
follows:  ""For  any  proceeding  In  any  case 
under  tiUe  11,  $15.". 

Sec  229.  Section  1962  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"'or  bankruptcy  court"  Immediately  after 
"district  court". 

Sec  230.  Section  1963  of  tiUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  m  each  paragraph,  by  Inserting  "or 
bankruptcy  court"  inunedlately  after  "dis- 
trict court""  the  first  place  it  appears; 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  first  un- 
designated paragraph,  by  inserting  "with  the 
clerk  of  the  district  court  or  the  bankruptcy 
court,  whichever  is  appropriate"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "where  registered"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "where  entered". 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  undesignated  paragraph: 

"An  order  of  discharge  or  an  order  of  con- 
firmation In  a  case  under  tlUe  11  which  has 
become  final  may  be  registered  In  any  other 
district  by  filing  In  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  bankruptcy  court  of  that  district  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  order  and  when  so  registered 
shall  have  the  same  effect  as  an  order  of  the 
bankruptcy  court  of  the  district  where  so 
registered  and  may  be  enforced  in  like 
manner.". 

Sec.  231.  Section  1964  of  tiUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  bankruptcy  court"  Unmedlately  after 
"district  court"  each  place  It  appears. 

Sec.  232.  Section  2075  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "'in  cases  under  Utle  11"  and  inserting 
"In  cases  under  title  11  and  In  proceedings 
arising  under  Utle  11  or  arising  In  or  related 
to  cases  under  Utle  11"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

Sec.  233.  Section  2256(1)  (C)  of  tiUe  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  under  tlUe  11"  immediately  after 
"tltle". 

Sac.  234.  (a)  Section  1914  of  title  38  of  tb* 
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United  Stttei  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  BUbaecUon  (d). 

(b)  The  District  or  Columbl*  Code  Is 
amended — 

(1)  In  secUon  16-701  (a),  by  striking  out 
"clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,"; 

(2)  In  secUon  15-703 — 

(A)  by  strtklng  out  "(b)"  and  subsection 
(•):  and 

(B)  In  the  catchllne  of  such  section  by 
striking  out  "Deposit  for  costs;  security" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Security"; 

(3)  in  section  16-704 — 

(A)  in  subsecUon  (a)  by  striking  out 
"(a)"  and  by  striking  out  "United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b); 

(4)  by  striking  out  section  15-706; 

(5)  in  section  15-712  by  striking  out  "Any 
District  of  Columbia  Court"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "The  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals";   and 

(0)  in  the  analysis  of  sections  for  chapter 
7  of  title  15,  by  striking  out  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  15-706. 

TITLE  m— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ACT  OP 
NOVEMBER  6,   1978 

Sec.  301  The  title  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  uniform  Law  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Bankruptcies",  approved  November  6. 
1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92  Stat.  2549) 
(hereinafter  Ln  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  uniform  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bankruptcies". 

Sbc.  302.  The  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  enacting  clause  the  following: 
"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act  of  1978'.". 

Sec.  303.  Section  216  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "record"  and  Inserting  "rec- 
ords" in  Ueu  thereof. 

Sec  304.  Section  222  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "assistance"  and  Inserting 
"assistants"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  305.  Section  232  of  the  Act  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  306.  Section  308(f)(3)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "C"  and  inserting 
"(C) "  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  307.  Section  402(c)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "210,"  and  Inserting 
"205.  206.  207.  211.  213."  In  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "226."  Immediately  after 
"225.";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "248"  Inunedlately  after 
"246.". 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Section  403 fa)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "this  Act"  and  In- 
serting "the  provisions  of  this  Act  other  than 
this  subsection  smd  subsections  (b)  and  (d) 
of  this  section"  and  by  striking  out  "the 
Act"  and  Inserting  "such  provisions". 

(b)  Section  403(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  after"  Immediately  after 
"on". 

(c)  Section  403(e)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  subsection  fa)  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  the  amount  by  which  a  fee  exceeds 
tlOO.OOO  may  not  be  charged  under  section 
40c(2)(b)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  In  a  case 
In  which  the  plan  Is  confirmed  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1979; 

"(2)  after  September  30.  1979.  all  moneys 
collected  for  p>ayment  Into  the  referees'  sal- 
ary and  expense  fund  in  cases  filed  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  shall  be  collected  and  paid 
Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury:  and 

"(3)  any  balance  In  the  referees'  salarv  and 
expense  fund  In  the  Treasury  on  October  1. 
1979.  shall  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  referees'  salary  and 
expense  fund  acount  shall  be  closed.". 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Section  404(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(b)  The  term  of  a  referee  in  bankruptcy 
who  is  serving  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  is  extended  to  and  expires  on  March 
31,  1984,  or  when  his  sucessor  takes  office, 
and  such  person  shall  have  the  title  United 
States  bankruptcy  Judge.  During  the  period 
commencing  on  October  1.  1979.  and  ending 
on  March  31,  1984  (hereinafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  transition  period') ,  unless 
a  bankruptcy  Judge  Is  certified  to  be  not 
qualified  by  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  after  a  finding  that  such  Judge  is  not 
qualified  Is  made  by  a  merit  screening  com- 
mittee established  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  such  Judge  shall  serve  In  the 
court  of  bankruptcy  continued  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  to  which  such  United 
States  bankruptcy  Judge  was  appointed,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  this  title.  Section 
8335(a)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
shall  not  apply  to  United  States  bankruptcy 
Judges  during  the  transition  period.  During 
the  transition  period.  United  States  bank- 
ruptcy Judges  shall  be  exempt  from  annual 
sick  leave  laws  and  regulations.". 

(b)  Section  404(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "There  shall  be  established  for  each 
Judicial  district  a  merit  screening  committee 
composed  of  the  president  or  the  designee 
of  the  president  of  the  State  bar  association, 
the  president  or  designee  of  the  president  of 
a  local  bar  association  for  the  area  within 
the  Judicial  district  wherein  a  referee  In 
bankruptcy  maintains  his  official  headquar- 
ters and  the  dean,  or  designee  of  the  dean, 
of  an  accredited  law  school.  If  any.  located 
within  the  Judicial  district  or  State,  and  If 
no  such  law  school  exists,  then  a  lay  mem- 
ber selected  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district 
wherein  the  referee  in  bankruptcy  maintains 
his  official  headquarters." 

(c)  Section  404(d)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "41,'". 

(d)  Section  404(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "Bank- 
ruptcy Judges  for  the  district  shall  decide 
where  the  headquarters  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  bankruptcy  court  shall  be  located". 

(e)  Section  404  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(h)  During  the  transition  period,  the 
powers  granted  under  section  2071  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  be  exercised 
by  the  United  States  bankruptcy  court  of  a 
district,  exclusive  of  the  district  court  of 
such  district,  for  the  purpose  of  promulgat- 
ing local  rules  of  procedure  to  be  applicable 
In  cases  and  proceedings  before  a  United 
States  bankruptcy  Judge  of  such  court,  and 
such  powers  shall  be  exercised  for  such  pur- 
pose by  the  appellate  panels  created  under 
section  160  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  be  applicable  In  appeals  before  such 
an  appellate  panel. 

"(1)  During  the  transition  period,  section 
155  to  the  extent  It  does  not  displace  a  desig- 
nated chief  Judge,  and  sections  156.  157.  158, 
and  159  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
contained  In  section  201  of  this  Act,  and  the 
amendment  contained  In  section  210  of  this 
Act.  shall  apply  to  the  courts  of  bankruptcy 
continued  under  section  404(a)  of  this  Act 
the  same  as  such  amendments  apply  to  the 
United  States  bankruptcy  courts  established 
under  section  201  of  this  Act.". 

Sec  310.  (a)  Section  405(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "such  cases"  che  first 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  "In  all  cases 
under  title  11  or  arising  In  or  related  to  a 
case  under  title  11  pending  during  the  tran- 
sition period"  in  lieu  thereof:  and 

(2)  In  paragraoh  (1)(C).  by  Inserting  ", 
except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section"  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof. 

(b)   Section    405(c)(2)     of    the    Act    Is 


amended    by    inserting    "240,"    immediately 
after  "238,". 

(c)  Section  405(d)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "248"  and  inserting  "247"  in 
Ueu  thereof. 

Sec.  311.  Section  406(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  inunedlately  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  recommendations  may  provide  for  a 
bankruptcy  Judge  to  serve  In  more  than  one 
contiguous  Judicial  district  or  circuit.". 

Sec.  312.  Section  407(C)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "332"  and  inserting 
"333"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

Sec.  313.  Section  408  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  During  the  transition  period,  section 
604(h)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
does  not  apply  to  bankruptcy  courts  for  dis- 
tricts listed  in  section  581(a)  of  such  title.". 

Sec.  314.  Section  409(a)(1)   of  the  Act  Is 
amended    by    striking    out    "September    30, 
1983"  and  Inserting  "March  31,  1984"  In  Ueu 
thereof. 
TITLE  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  ACTS 

Sec.  401.  Section  19  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  use.  24)  Is  redesignated  as 
section  20  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  402.  Section  4(e)  of  the  Perishable  Ag- 
ricultural Commodities  Act  of  1930  (7  U.S.C. 
499d(e) )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  or  been  a  debtor  in  a  case  filed  under 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  or  received 
a  discharge  In  such  case"  Immediately  after 
"bankrupt"  the  first  place  It  appears;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  or  which  has  been  a  debtor  In  a  case 
filed  under  title  11  of  the  United  States 
Code"  Immediately  after  "bankrupt"  the  sec- 
ond place  it  appears. 

Sec.  403.  fa)  Section  6fd)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Investor  Protection  Act  (15  U.S.C.  78fff 
(d))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  16 
(5)  (A) "  and  inserting  "section  16(4)  (A)  "  in 
lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  8(e)(4)(C)  of  such  Act  (15 
use.  78fff2(e)  (a)(4)(C))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  9 fa)  (5) )"  and  Inserting 
"section  9(a)  (4)"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

Sec.  404.  Section  605fa)(l)  of  the  Pair 
Credit  Reoortlng  Act  (15  U.S.C.  IfiSlcfa)  (1)) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  ".  except  for  cases 
under  chanter  13  or  chapter  XFT  as  the  case 
may  be.  which  antedate  the  report  by  more 
than  6  vears"  Immediately  after  "year". 

Src.  405.  Section  151  of  title  18  of  the 
Unlt»«d  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "mean"  and  Inserting  "means"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec  406.  Section  4''4'b)  f3)  fB)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mine  Safetv  snd  Health  Art  of  1077  (30 
use  934fb)  (3)  fB) )  Is  ampnded  bv  striking 
out  "the  BBnlrruntcv  Art"  and  Inserting 
"title  1 1  of  the  United  States  Code"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec  407.  Se/*tion  3^««  of  the  Revised  fttat- 
utes  of  the  UnltPd  States  (31  URC  193)  is 
amended  bv  adrtlns  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foMowlnir  new  sentence:  "TTils  section  does 
not  apnlv.  however.  In  a  case  under  title  11 
of  the  nnlted  States  Code  or  in  a  case  arising 
In  or  re'atin?  to  a  case>  under  such  title.". 

Sec.  408.  At  the  end  of  section  4.Sfl(a)  of 
the  Sod?!  Securltv  Act.  add  the  following: 

"(b)  A  debt  which  Is  a  child  sunnort  obli- 
gation assigned  to  a  Stote  under  section  402 
fa)f26)  Is  not  released  bv  a  dlschnree  In 
banVnintrv  under  the  Bankruptcy  Code  or 
Bankruntcv  Act". 

Sec  aO<>   Sortion  iflfllfDfD^  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  a  cBse  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act" 
after  "title  11." 
TITT  E  V— RELATED  PROVISIONS  OP  LAW 

Sec.  501.  Nothing  In  anv  provision  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  shall  operate  to  prevent, 
stav.  or  otherwise  prohibit  a  stockbroker  or 
securities  clearing  agency  from  exercising  a 
contractual  right   to   liquidate  a  securities 
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contract  or  to  cause  the  liquidation  of  a  se- 
curities contract,  nor  shall  any  court  Issue 
any  order  preventing,  staying,  or  otherwise 
prohibiting  the  exercise  of  such  contractual 
right,  unless  such  order  is  authorized  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Securities  Investor  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1970  (16  U.S.C.  78aaa  et  seq.) 
or  is  required  because  of  a  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security.  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term — 

(1)  "contractual  right"  Includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to.  a  right  set  forth  in  a  rule  or 
bylaw  of  a  national  securities  exchange,  a 
national  securities  association,  or  a  securities 
clearing  agency;  and 

(2)  "securities  contract"  means  a  securi- 
ties contract  as  defined  in  section  741  of  title 
11  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  502.  No  provision  of  Federal  or  State 
law  shall  operate  to  prevent,  stay,  or  other- 
wise prohibit  a  commodity  broker  or  forward 
contract  merchant  from  exercising  a  con- 
tractual right  to  liquidate  a  commodity  con- 
tract or  forward  contract,  or  to  cause  the 
liquidation  of  a  commodity  contract  or  for- 
ward contract,  and  no  court  may  issue  any 
order  preventing,  staying,  or  otherwise  pro- 
hibiting the  exercise  of  such  contractual 
right  unless  such  order  is  required  because 
of  a  threat  to  the  national  security.  As  used 
In  this  section,  the  term — 

(1)  "contractual  right"  Includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to,  a  right  set  forth  In  a  rule  or 
bylaw  of  a  clearing  organization  or  a  con- 
tract market  or  In  a  resolution  of  the  govern- 
ing board  thereof;  and 

(2)  "commodity  contract"  means  a  com- 
modity contract  as  defined  in  section  761  of 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  503.  During  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  April  1.  1984.  the  amendments  con- 
tained In  sections  222.  223.  224.  225.  226,  and 
236  shall  apply  to  courts  of  bankruptcy  con- 
tinued by  section  404(a)  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 6.  1978  (Public  Law  95-589;  92  Stat. 
2549). 

Sec.  504.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Bankruptcy    Amendments    Act    of    1980". 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Em'^loyees'  Claims  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended  (78  Stat.  787.  as  amended; 
31  use.  241',.  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  "$15,000"  In  subsection 
(a)  (1)  and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "$25  - 
000". 

(1)  By  striking  out  '■$15,000"  In  subsection 
(b)(1)  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  -$25,- 
000"'. 

(b)  The  amendments  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  claims 
based  upon  damage  to.  or  loss  of.  personal 
property  which  occurs  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself. 

Mr.   Percy,   Mr.   Mathias,   Mr. 

Roth,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Sasser, 

Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr. 

Sarbanes) : 
S.  864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  to  require  on- 
going evaluations  and  reports  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  systems  of  internal  account- 
ing and  administrative  control  of  each 
executive  agency:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

financial    integrity    act    of     1981 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce today  legislation  intended  to 
strengthen  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  controls  maintained  by 
Federal  agencies.  This  is  not  exactly  a 
glamorous  subject,  but  it  is  a  vitallv  im- 
portant area.  Retiring  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Elmer  Staats  has  called  internal 
controls  the  "first  line  of  defense  against 


fraud,  waste,  and  program  abuse,"  and  he 
is  entirely  right. 

I  iniroduced  this  legislation  in  the  last 
Congress,  along  with  Senators  Percy  and 
Math-as.  I  am  pleased  that  those  Sena- 
tors are  again  cosponsoring  the  legisla- 
tion, along  with  Senators  Roth,  Chiles, 
Pryor,  Sasser,  Levin,  and  Sarbanes.  The 
number  of  cosponsors  demonstrates  a 
growing  awareness  of  how  serious  the 
Federal  Government's  vulnerability  to 
fraud,  waste,  and  mismanagement  is,  and 
that  improved  internal  controls  could 
play  an  important  part  in  the  battle 
against  those  afflictions. 

Beginning  with  the  revelations  about 
GSA  in  mid-1978,  the  public  has  been 
bombarded  continually  with  headlines 
reporting  the  staggering  level  of  fraud, 
waste,  and  mismanagement  in  Federal 
programs.  In  one  stunning  revelation,  the 
Inspector  General  at  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimated  that  between  $6.3 
billion  and  $7.4  billion  was  misspent  an- 
nually at  his  Department  as  a  result  of 
fraud,  abuse,  and  waste — at  a  minimum. 
Surveying  the  entire  landscape,  an  offi- 
cial of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
knowledgeable  in  this  area,  estimated  in 
1978  that  fraud  in  Federal  programs 
ranged  from  $12  to  $15  billion  annually 
to  perhaps  as  high  as  $25  billion. 

This  level  of  fraud,  program  abuse,  and 
just  plain  waste  in  Federal  programs  is 
unacceptable.  We  cannot  permit  the 
squandering  of  billions  of  dollars  at  this 
time  of  double-digit  inflation  and  scarce 
budetary  resources.  It  fuels  the  fires  of 
inflation.  It  robs  Federal  resources  which 
might  otherwise  be  available  to  meet 
legitimate — even  pressing — needs.  It  pro- 
motes understandable  public  cynicism 
about  all  Federal  programs,  eroding  sup- 
port for  these  activities. 

There  is  no  miracle  cure  to  these  prob- 
lems. A  government  as  large  as  ours  will 
never  be  perfectly  administered,  and 
there  is  a  morally  bankrupt,  but  widely 
held  notion  that  stealing  from  the  Gov- 
ernment is  somehow  less  bad  than  steal- 
ing from  an  individual. 

But  there  are  significant  steps  that  can 
be  taken  to  improve  the  situation,  to  in- 
sure that  Federal  programs  are  adminis- 
tered vigilantly,  and  those  who  hold  and 
seek  Federal  office  have  an  obligation  to 
devise  constructive  approaches  and  solu- 
tions to  the  problem. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the  GSA 
scandal  was  making  daily  news,  a  GAO 
report  stated  that  poor  internal  controls 
are  the  No.  1  problem  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies.  A  preoccupation  with  de- 
tecting fraud  and  waste  after  the  fact 
obscured  the  possibility  that  weakness  in 
internal  controls  may  have  opened  the 
door  to  abuses  in  the  first  place.  As  Mr. 
Staats  has  stated: 

Important  as  the  detection  of  fraud,  abuse 
and  error  Is.  detection  should  not  be  our  pri- 
mary concern  as  government  managers.  Our 
prime  concern  should  be  directed  toward  con- 
structing systems  of  management  control 
that  will  prevent  fraud  and  abuse,  make  It 
more  difficult,  and  decrease  the  likelihood  of 
error  and  waste. 

Horror  stories  where  fraud,  waste,  and 
mismanagement  can  be  directly  attrib- 
uted to  inadequate  internal  controls 
abound.  For  example: 


Over  $25  million  has  been  paid  out 
erroneously  because  of  internal  control 
weaknesses  in  the  supplemental  security 
income  program  i  GAO  Report,  August  9, 
1979 ». 

The  Department  of  Justice  cannot  ade- 
quately monitor  the  collection  of  debts 
because  its  management  information 
system  does  not  provide  accurate  and 
comprehensive  data  on  such  debts  (GAO 
Report,  October  25,  1979) . 

An  IG  audit  of  logistics  operations — 
office  supply,  warehousing,  and  purchas- 
ing— at  one  NASA  installation  disclosed 
a  need  for  several  improvements  in  basic 
internal  controls.  Major  problems  were 
that  supplies  were  being  procured  at 
substantially  higher  prices  than  were 
available  through  GSA,  and  the  inven- 
tory records  and  supply  activity  data 
were  not  being  adequately  maintained 
I  NASA  IG  report  for  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979). 

According  to  the  IG  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  internal  controls  in 
tha  Bureau  of  the  Census  payroll  system 
were  inadequate  to  prevent  duplicate 
payments  or  identify  fictitious  employ- 
ees. Neither  was  the  system  adequate  to 
handle  the  volume  of  transactions  pro- 
jected in  the  1980  census  year  <DOC  IG 
report  for  period  ending  September  30, 
1979). 

A  special  audit  by  Inspectors  General 
of  17  agencies,  released  in  March  18, 
1980.  hearings  before  Senator  C^hiles' 
Subcommittee  on  Open  Government,  in- 
dicates that  over  the  last  10  years,  Wash- 
ington-based Federal  agencies  bought 
$12  billion  worth  of  new  office  furniture 
even  though  $373  million  worth  of  new 
or  sliPhtly  used  furniture  was  in  storage. 
Agencies  have  no  management  systems 
to  determine  what  furniture  they  have 
on  hand  before  buying  new  items.  The 
audit  also  revealed  that  agencies  spent 
$36  million  on  new  furniture  in  the  pre- 
ceding 4  months  despite  a  freeze  imposed 
on  such  purchases  by  OMB  and  GSA. 

These  cases  where  the  wrongdoing  or 
problem  was  detected  represent  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral pointed  to  the  existence  of  the  ice- 
berg in  no  uncertain  terms  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee early  in  1979: 

Based  on  our  work  we  believe  that  all  of  the 
agencies  visited  are  vulnerable  to  fraud  and 
abuse.  This  Is  because  Federal  headquarters, 
regional  offices,  and  other  field  locations  and 
grantees  have  Inadequate  Internal  controls 
over  their  operations.  As  a  result,  there  Is 
insufficient  assurance  that  Federal  funds 
spent  at  these  lo;:atior.s  are  spent  for  the 
purposes  Intended.  In  fact,  during  our  testing 
of  selected  Internal  control  systems,  we  found 
Federal  funds  and  equipment  that  had  been 
abused  and  misused  at  most  locations  visited. 

GAO  reports  a  total  of  130,000  cases  of 
fraud  and  other  illegal  acts  alleged 
against  21  major  agencies  in  the  2'i 
years  ending  March  31.  1979.  The  Comp- 
troller General  has  stated  that  these 
problems  occur  because  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  internal  controls  over  particu- 
lar tasks  that  must  be  performed.  Surely, 
sound  internal  controls  could  have  great- 
ly reduced  this  number. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  to  return  to 
basics:  Strong  integrated  systems  of 
accounting  and  administrative  controls 
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to  Insure  that  Government  employees 
know  what  to  do  and  do  it  effectively, 
that  funds  are  spent  for  what  is  intended, 
that  maximum  return  is  received  for 
every  dollar,  ajid  that  services  are  de- 
livered as  promised. 

In  recent  years.  Congrress  has  devoted 
considerable  effort  to  making  corpora- 
tions and  other  private  entities  more 
accountable  for  their  actions.  In  response 
to  revelations  concerning  corporate 
bribery  abroad.  Congress  enacted  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  PCPA  ob- 
ligated the  chief  executive  officers  of 
corporations  to  verify  that  their  corpo- 
rations maintained  internal  control  sys- 
tems adequate  to  insure  that  such  mis- 
use of  corporate  funds  was  not  occur- 
ring. Federal  agency  heads  must  be  simi- 
larly accountable.  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
vince Federal  managers  that  the  respon- 
sibility to  deliver  funds  and  services 
carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  do  so  in 
a  financially  responsible  way.  This  re- 
quires blasting  loose  .some  ingrained  at- 
titudes. A.S  Mr.  Staats  has  said: 

Tbe  reason  Internal  control  systems  are  In 
a  state  of  disrepair  is  that  top  fn.tnagement 
has  devoted  most  of  Its  concern  and  empha- 
sis to  delivering  funds  and  services  and  that 
effective  controls  over  taslcs  and  funstlons 
which  lead  to  the  delivery  of  these  funds 
and  services  has  had  a  low  priority.  Because 
of  top  management's  insufflclent  concern  for 
Internal  controls,  middle  management  re- 
Hens  this  same  indifference. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today 
would  ch£inge  that  approach  significant- 
ly. It  provides  that  the  head  of  each 
agency  would  be  required  by  December 
31  of  each  year,  beginning  in  December 
1982,  to  report  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
agency's  systems  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control.  GAO  and 
OMB  are  required  to  establish  the  format 
for  such  reports  and,  more  importantly, 
to  provide  guidelines  for  performing 
control  evaluations. 

The  agency  heads  would  be  required 
to  certify  that  the  agency's  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control 
systems  provided  reasonable  assurances 
that  the  objectives  of  internal  account- 
ing and  administrative  control  as  speci- 
fied in  the  legislation  were  achieved. 
Any  material  weaknesses  which  prevent 
the  agency  head  from  expressing  an  un- 
qualified opinion  that  those  objectives 
were  achieved  must  be  identified  and  the 
plans  and  schedule  for  remedying  those 
material  weaknesses  described  in  detail. 

I  am  under  no  illusion  that  imposing 
these  reporting  requirements  on  agency 
heads  will  solve  all  the  problems  which 
have  led  to  fraud  and  waste  in  Federal 
programs.  However,  if  this  legislation 
were  enacted,  I  expect  that  the  agency 
heads  would  assume  more  formal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  quality  of  the 
agency's  internal  accounting  and  admin- 
istrative controLs.  with  resulting  im- 
provements in  agency  operations  likely 
from  top  to  bottom.  Enacting  this  legis- 
lation would  also  reflect  Congress"  rec- 
ognition that  the  internal  controls  of 
Federal  agencies  are  too  important  to  be 
left  to  the  accountants  and  auditors; 
literally  billions  of  dollars  are  at  stake, 
and  the  issue  demands  the  attention  of 
top  management  in  the  executive  branch 


as  well  as  the  continuing  oversight  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  864 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  q/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress^assembled. 

SHORT    TrrLE 

Section  1.  ThLs  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Financial  Integrity  Act  of  1981". 

FINDINGS    AND   POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

( 1 )  fraud,  waste,  and  mismanagement 
have  caused  a  serious  crisis  of  confidence 
in  Federal  Government  programs  and  agen- 
cies: 

(2)  fraud  and  errors  in  Federal  programs 
are  more  likely  to  occur  from  a  lack  of  effec- 
tive systems  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  in  the  Federal  agencies; 

(3)  effective  systenxs  cf  internal  account- 
ing and  administrative  control  provide  the 
basic  foundation  upon  which  a  structure  of 
public  accountability  must  be  built: 

I  4)  effective  systems  of  Internal  account- 
ing and  administrative  control  are  necessary 
to  provide  assurance  that  Federal  assets  and 
funds  are  adequately  safeguarded  as  well  as 
to  produce  reliable  financial  Information  fcr 
the  agency; 

(5)  systems  of  Internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  are  necessarily  dy- 
namic and  must  be  continuously  evaluated 
and  where  necessary  Improved;  and 

(6)  reports  regarding  the  adequ.icy  of  the 
syslemj  o.'  internal  accounting  and  admin- 
istrative control  of  each  Federal  agency  are 
necersary  to  enable  the  executive  brxnch.  the 
Congress,  and  the  public  to  evaluate  the 
agency's  performance  of  Its  public  responsi- 
bilities and  accountability. 

(b)  It  is  herebv  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that — 

( 1 )  each  Federal  agency  must  maintain  ef- 
fective systems  of  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  as  a  integral  part  of 
its  management  practices; 

(2)  the  systems  of  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  of  each  Federal  agency 
shall  b?  evaluated  on  an  ongoing  basis  and 
when  detected,  weaknesses  must  be  promptly 
cDrrected:  and 

(3)  all  levels  of  majiagement  of  the  Federal 
agencies  mu5t  involve  themselves  ;n  a^seiising 
and  strengthening  the  systems  of  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  control  to 
minimize  fraud,  errors,  abuse,  and  waste  of 
Government  funds. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "President"  means  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

( b)  The  term  "Comptroller  General"  means 
ths  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  th»  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Sec.  4  Section  113  of  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
66a).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(did)  To  ensure  that  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this  section  are  fully 
compiled  with,  the  head  of  each  executive 
agency,  which  the  Director  determines  to  be 
covered  by  this  subsection,  shall  prepare  a 
report  stating  an  opinion  on  the  adequacy  of 
the  agency's  systems  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  by  Decemebr  31. 
1982.  and  by  December  31  following  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

"(2)    The  reports  shall  be  signed  by  the 


head  of  each  executive  agency  and  addressed 
to  the  President.  Such  reports  shall  also  be 
mads  available  to  Congress  and  the  public. 

"(3)  By  December  31.  1981.  the  Comp- 
troller General,  in  consultation  with  the 
Director,  slial!  establish  a  system  of  report- 
ing and  a  general  framework  to  guide  the 
agencies  in  performing  evMuatlons  on  their 
systems  of  internal  accounting  and  admin- 
istrative control.  The  Comptroller  General, 
in  consultation  with  the  Director,  may  mod- 
ify the  format  for  the  report  or  the  frame- 
work for  conducting  the  evaluations  from 
time  to  time  as  deemed  necessary. 

"(4)  Internal  accounting  and  administra- 
tive controls  are  o  be  defined  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  shall  provide  reasonable 
assurances  that — 

"(1)  all  obligations  and  costs  were  in  com- 
pliance with  applicable  law; 

"(11)  all  funds,  property,  and  other  assets 
were  safeguarded  against  waste,  loss,  unau- 
thorized use.  or  misappropriation;  and 

"(HI)  all  revenues  and  expenditures  ap- 
plicable to  agency  operations  were  properly 
recorded  and  accounted  for  to  permit  the 
preparation  of  accounts  and  reliable  finan- 
cial and  statistical  reports  and  to  maintain 
ac;ountablllty  over  the  assets. 
Any  inadequacy  or  material  weaknesses  In 
an  agency's  systems  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  which  prevents 
the  head  of  the  agency  from  stating  that 
the  agency's  systems  of  Internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  provided  reason- 
able assurances  that  each  of  the  objectives 
specified  above  were  achieved  shall  be  Iden- 
tified and  the  plans  and  schedule  for  cor- 
recting any  such  Inadequacy  described  In 
detail. 

"(5)  (A)  The  Inspector  General  of  an  exec- 
utive agency  or.  if  no  Inspector  General 
exists  for  an  agency,  the  head  of  the  Internal 
audit  staff,  shall  receive  and  investigate  any 
allegation  that  an  employee  of  the  agency 
provided  false  or  misleading  information  in 
connection  with  the  evaluation  of  the  agen- 
cy's systems  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  or  In  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  the  annual  report  on  the 
systems  of  internal  accounting  and  admin- 
istrative control. 

"(B)  If.  in  connection  with  any  investi- 
gation under  subparagraph  (A),  the  In- 
spector General  or  the  head  of  the  Internal 
audit  staff,  as  appropriate,  determines  that 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
false  or  misleading  information  was  pro- 
vided, he  shall  report  that  determination  to 
the  head  of  the  agency. 

"(C)  The  head  of  the  agency  shall  review 
any  matter  referred  to  him  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  shall  take  action  under  chap- 
ter 76  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  such 
other  disciplinary  or  corrective  action  as  he 
deems  necessary. ".# 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
state  my  support  for  S.  864,  The  Finan- 
cial Integrity  Act  of  1981,  which  I  am 
cosponsoring.  My  congratulations  to  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Tom 
Eagleton,  for  introducing  this  bill  to  re- 
quire Federal  agency  heads  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  the  adequacy  of  their 
agency's  management  control  system  and 
to  make  annual  reports  on  it. 

Now.  more  than  ever  before,  when  we 
in  the  Congress  are  in  the  throes  of  a 
budget-cutting  fervor  unequaled  in  our 
history,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
achieve  savings  through  good  husbandry 
of  the  available  resources.  To  quote  Con- 
gressman Jack  Brooks,  the  distinguished 
sponsor  of  similar  legislation  in  the 
House : 

Management  accountability  has  appeal  to 
both  ends  of  the  political  spectrum.  Those 
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who  want  to  make  severe  cuts  in  the  Federal 
budget  view  improved  management  as  one 
means  of  making  those  cuts,  while  the  ber.e- 
flciarlee  of  the  programs  that  might  be  cut 
view  better  management  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing their  losses. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  improve- 
ment in  management  control.  A  GAO 
study,  released  last  August,  showed  that 
weaknesses  in  the  internal  control  of  the 
agencies  can  be  blamed  for  billions  of 
dollars  that  are  lost  annually  through 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 

The  internal  controls  suggested  by  the 
GAO  study  amount  to  basic  good  man- 
ageme'nt  principles.  In  a  New  York  Times 
article,  reporter  Steve  Lohr  noted: 

These  weaknesses,  the  GAO  suggests,  can 
b3  corrected  without  the  application  of  com- 
plex management  systems  or  fancy  computer 
technology.  Rather,  the  use  of  even  rudi- 
mentary accounting  and  auditing  procedures 
would  greatly  help.  For  instance,  the  agency 
found  that  at  some  Health  Services  Admin- 
istration offices,  mail  containing  cash  receipts 
was  collected,  logged  l;i  and  processed  by 
one  person.  Having  more  than  cne  person 
count  the  money  contained  in  cash-holding 
envelopes  Is  probably  the  simplest  possible 
kind  of  control:  it  is  the  example  almost 
always  used  to  Illustrate  to  beginning  audit- 
ing students  what  Internal  control  Is."  (New 
York  Times.  March  29.  1981:  "The  Big  Push 
Is  On  To  Make  Government  Watch  Its 
Money") 

One  of  the  more  spectacular  examples 
of  a  breakdown  in  internal  control  is  the 
case  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Adminis- 
tration accounting  clerk  who  managed 
to  embezzle  $800,000  by  routinely  adding 
his  own  name  to  the  list  of  vouchers 
for  payment  which  UMTA  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Treasury.  That  clerk 
would  still  be  merrily  driving  Lincoln 
Continentals  and  giving  large  loans  to 
his  friends  at  the  office  if  it  had  not  been 
for  an  alert  banker.  The  embezzler  was 
regularly  depositing  large  Federal  checks, 
in  amounts  ranging  between  $55,000  to 
$315,000,  ill  his  bank  account.  It  was  the 
bank,  not  the  agencies  involved,  that 
b'ew  the  whistle. 

This  case  of  fraud  in  the  Federal  agen- 
cies could  have  been  avoided  if  inter- 
nal control  procedures  had  been  insti- 
tuted. The  accounting  clerk  responsi- 
ble for  preparing  the  vouchers  should 
not  have  had  access  to  them  after  the 
certifying  officer  signed  them.  The  of- 
ficer doing  the  signing  should  have  been 
more  careful.  And  the  vouchers  them- 
selves should  have  been  marked  so  that 
additional  entries  could  not  be  made. 
Yet,  because  simple  procedures  like  these 
were  not  followed.  $800  thousand  slipped 
out  of  the  control  of  the  agencies  respon- 
sible for  the  money. 

The  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
Eagleton  today,  with  my  cosponsorship. 
seeks  to  strengthen  the  internal  controls 
maintained  by  the  Federal  agencies.  It 
is  one  more  check  against  fraud.  wa.ste. 
and  abuse  in  Government  programs.  Its 
objectives  are  similar  to  several  other 
initiatives  I  have  sponsored,  including 
the  GAO  hotline,  a  successful  effort  of- 
fering a  nationwide,  toll-free  number 
that  concerned  citizens  can  call  to  report 
instances  of  fraud  and  wrongdoing. 

Legislation  I  have  cosponsored.  S.  591. 
to  establish  better  procedures  for  the 
collection  of  outstanding  debts  owed  the 


Federal  Government,  is  another  means 
of  conserving  resources  through  better 
management.  I  believe  that  these  two 
bills  feo  hand-in-hand  in  the  effort  to 
eradicate  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse 
through  tighter  controls. 

We  are  already  too  far  behind  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  instituting  such  basic 
management  controls.  Keeping  an  eye 
on  the  bottomline  has  not  been  the  pri- 
mary concern  of  the  Government  man- 
ager charged  with  delivering  much- 
needed  services.  However,  the  time  has 
come  for  government  to  take  a  leaf  from 
the  ledger  of  private  business,  insofar  as 
it  is  possible.  Then  more  of  our  precious 
resources  can  go  into  the  programs, 
where  they  belong. 

The  introduction  of  the  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  of  1981  is  a  step  toward 
tightening  up  the  management  of  Fed- 
eral programs  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  pleased  to  support  this 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Financial  Integrity  Act  of 
1981.  I  commend  Senator  Eagleton,  the 
distinguished  ranlcing  member  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  for  hia 
initiative  in  developing  this  legislation. 
I  believe  this  legislation,  if  imple- 
mented effectively,  can  help  to  improve 
the  management  of  Federal  programs 
and  strengthen  agency  accounting  sys- 
tems. The  bill  has  as  its  primary  objec- 
tive the  improvement  of  internal  agency 
control  systems  to  prevent  fraud,  abuse, 
and  waste  in  Government.  The  underly- 
ing premise  of  the  bill  is  that  ineflBcient 
or  wasteful  spending  should  be,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  prevented  be- 
fore it  is  allowed  to  happen.  Greater  ef- 
forts must  be  made  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  opportunities  for  fraudulent 
activity  and  the  ineffective  financial  pro- 
cedures which  exist  in  many  Federal 
agencies.  A  little  more  care  in  designing 
agency  administrative  mechanisms  can 
yield  a  great  deal  more  savings  down  the 
road. 

Mr.  President,  I  view  improvements  in 
the  efficiency  of  Government  as  a  vital 
corollary  to  spending  restraint.  Simply 
stated,  the  Government  must  do  more 
with  what  it  has,  and  the  elimination  of 
fraud,  abuse,  and  waste  will  make  that 
possible.  The  Governmental  Affairs  will 
be  considering  a  number  of  initiatives 
this  year  designed  to  improve  the  man- 
agement of  Federal  programs.  We  plan 
to  carefully  consider  the  Financial  Integ- 
rity Act  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  committee  on  the  bill.* 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  "for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bumpers  I : 
S.  865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  that  any  change  in 
regulations  affecting  the  disaster  loan 
provisions  of  such  act  shall  not  apply 
to  applications  for  disaster  loan  assist- 
ance received  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  change;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

EQl'IfY    FOR    DISASTER    RELIEF    LOAN    APPLICANTS 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Bumpers,  legislation  which 
amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  insure 


equitable  treatment  of  all  applicants 
wno  have  applied  for  loans  under  the 
emergency  disaster  reUef  program  of 
that  act.  This  bill  provides  that  any 
change  in  regulations  affecting  the  disas- 
ter loan  provisions  of  this  act  would  not 
apply  to  applications  for  disaster  loan 
assistance  received  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  change. 

Let  me  take  a  minute  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues about  the  recent  actions  which 
nave  prompted  me  to  introduce  this  bill. 
As  many  of  you  may  know,  much  of  the 
United  States  was  stricken  by  a  devas- 
tating drought  last  summer.  Many  of 
our  Nation  s  farmers  suffered  significant 
losses  from  tffis  drought.  The  SmaU 
Busmess  Administration  declared  much 
of  the  Southern  region  of  the  coimtry 
a  disaster  area  and  implemented  a  disas- 
ter relief  program. 

The  deadline  for  disaster  relief  appli- 
cations was  February  18,  198i.  Almost 
a  month  later,  on  March  11.  after  some 
loans  had  been  approved  and  funded,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in- 
structed the  Small  Business  Admmistia- 
tion  to  withhold  further  funding  for 
disaster  loan  applications  not  yet  ap- 
proved. 

Subsequently,  on  March  19.  .\  new  set 
of  regulations  governing  disaster  loans 
was  issued  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. The  new  rules  reduced  the 
amounts  of  physical  disaster  loans  to  not 
more  than  60  percent  of  verified  loss,  im- 
posed a  credit  elsewhere  test  on  business 
disaster  leans  and  limited  economic  in- 
jury loans  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  President,  farmers  in  Arkansas — 
Mie  State  most  severely  affected  by  last 
summer's  drought — as  well  as  farmers  in 
other  affected  States  were  caught  com- 
pletely by  surprise  since  they  had  virtu- 
ally been  assured  that  this  money  would 
be  forthcoming  as  a  source  of  capital  for 
planting  this  year's  crop. 

The.se  farmers  had  met  SBA's  dead- 
lines, filed  their  applications  in  good 
faith  and  were  assured  by  everyone  they 
talked  to,  including  local  SBA  officials, 
that  although  approvals  and  funding 
might  be  a  slow  process,  the  money 
would  eventually  be  forthcoming  to  fund 
approved  loans. 

These  farmers  had  evidently  read  the 
same  SBA  literature  that  I  had  on  the 
program.  Nowhere  could  I  find  it  written 
that  the  loans  would  be  disbursed  on  a 
"first-come,  first-served  basis"  as  Is  the 
case  with  these  loans. 

The  lack  of  employees  to  process  the 
applications  in  a  timely  manner  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  farmers  and  yet  they  are 
being  penalized  for  this.  I  am  afraid. 

Mr.  President,  in  introducing  this 
amendment  I  do  not  intend  to  argue  the 
pros  and  cons  of  these  new  regulations, 
but  rather  point  to  the  injustice  done 
manv  farmers  nationwide  when  the  rules 
are  changed  in  the  middle  of  the  game. 
I  have  talked  with  many  farmers  lately 
who  are  In  limbo  about  their  future. 
Even  if  they  should  qualify  for  funding, 
they  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  60  per- 
cent will  be  enough  to  carry  them 
through  the  year.  Some  who  had  ar- 
ranged for  temporary  bridge  loans  at 
high  interest  rates  to  see  them  through 
imtil  their  SBA  loon  was  approved,  now 
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find  themselves  unable  to  pay  this  locm 
back  and  still  unable  to  plant  a  crop. 

Mr.  President.  16,000  farmers  may 
seem  like  a  minute  number  of  people  to 
help.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure 
just  how  often  this  country  can  afford 
to  turn  their  backs  on  the  small  farmers. 
Someday  there  will  not  be  16,000  farmers 
left  in  this  country  to  raise  the  food  and 
fiber  upon  which  we  depend. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  quick  action  on 
this  biU.* 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TsoNGAS) : 
S.  866.  A  bill  to  improve  congressional 
oversight  of  Federal  programs  and  activ- 
ities by  requiring  greater  specificity  in 
setting  program  objectives,  by  requiring 
continuing  information  on  the  extent  to 
which  programs  are  achieving  their 
stated  objectives,  by  requiring  periodic 
review  of  new  authorizations  of  budget 
authority  and  tax  expenditures,  and  for 
other  purposes :  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  August  4.  1977. 

LEGISLATIVE    OVERSIGHT    ACT    OF    1981 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  this  Congress  will  be  judged  by  its 
ability  to  reform  the  complicated  and,  in 
many  cases,  unresponsive  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. Citizens  m  my  State  of  Mon- 
tana and  across  the  country  are  bewil- 
dered, frustrated,  and  just  plain  angry 
with  the  Federal  Government.  They  have 
found  it  to  be  cumbersome,  insensitive  to 
their  needs,  and  unable  to  respond  to 
problems  that  often  demand  immedi- 
ate attention. 

I  ran  for  the  Senate  in  part  because  I 
believe  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
reformed — that  it  can  perform  its  essen- 
tial functions  without  intruding  upon 
the  lives  of  citizens  and  the  prerogatives 
of  States.  We  must — and  we  can — abol- 
ish outdated  agencies,  eliminate  exces- 
sive and  anticompetitive  regulations, 
reduce  bureaucratic  redtape,  and  design 
responsive  programs. 

To  accomplish  this  critical  task.  Con- 
gress must  focus  more  attention  on  its 
oversight  responsibilities.  In  the  past 
couple  of  years,  there  has  been  a  flurry  of 
congressional  oversight  activity.  The  last 
Congress  saw  several  dozen  oversight 
bills  and  hundreds  of  investigations.  On 
the  surface,  it  appears  that  the  96th 
Congress  lived  up  to  its  billing  as  "the 
oversight  Congress." 

However,  we  must  look  beyond  the  im- 
pressive numbers,  the  raw  statistics  of 
oversight.  We  need  to  examine  the  quali- 
ty of  oversight,  not  merelv  its  quantity. 
We  must  decide  what  we  expect  to  ac- 
complish in  the  conduct  of  oversight  and 
how  we  are  to  judge  our  successes  and 
failures. 

In  the  97th  Congress,  we  will  consider 
a  variety  of  proposals  to  harness  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  Indeed,  we  could  be- 
come the  '"regulatory  reform  Cwigress" 
if  we  seize  this  important  opportunity. 

We  will  consider  some  version  of  sun- 
set— the  notion  that  agencies  and  their 
programs  will  automatically  cease  to 
exist  unless  renewed  by  Congress. 

We  will  examine  the  legislative  veto — 


which  would  permit  Congress  to  overturn 
specific  agency  regulations. 

We  will  evaluate  the  requirement  for 
regulatory  analysis — a  procedure  which 
would  force  agencies  to  justify  their  reg- 
ulations in  public. 

Properly  drafted,  all  these  regulatory 
reform  proposals  have  merit.  But,  I  fear 
they  will  not  accomplish  their  ambitious 
goals.  They  share  a  common  weakness  in 
that  they  do  not  establish  specific  per- 
formance standards  for  the  agencies. 
This  is  the  problem  I  seek  to  correct  with 
sunrise  legislation. 

Sunrise  is  relatively  simple  to  imple- 
ment and  monitor.  Under  my  legislation, 
cc-.ponsored  by  Senator  Tsongas,  pro- 
posals for  new  budget  authority  and  new 
or  increased  tax  expenditures  would  have 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
planned  objectives  and  annual  accom- 
plishments of  the  proposal.  In  addition, 
each  agency  administering  such  a  pro- 
gram would  have  to  sujjply  an  annual 
report  indicating  whether  the  agency  is 
meeting  its  objectives. 

In  preparing  the  annual  report,  each 
agency  would  be  required  to  emphasize 
the  costs  and  accomplishments  of  its 
program,  comparing  its  achievements 
with  those  of  similar  programs  in  and 
out  of  the  Federal  Government. 

To  assist  agencies  in  preparing  reports 
required  by  the  act,  the  Comptroller 
General  would  compile  a  catalog  of  in- 
terrelated Federal  programs — comparing 
costs,  examining  duplication,  and  iden- 
tifying obsolescence. 

Finally,  the  bill  specifies  that  no 
agency  authorization — for  new  budget 
or  spending  authority  or  new  tax  ex- 
penditures— may  be  for  a  period  exceed- 
ing 5  vears. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  support  of  this  needed  aspect  of  reg- 
ulatory reform.* 


Bv  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  Americans  abroad;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EXPATRIATES'    TAX    ACT    OF     1981 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  the  "Ex- 
patriates' Tax  Act  of  1981."'  It  would  cut 
taxes  for  Americans  working  abroad. 

Today,  an  American  citizen  living  in 
another  country  must  pay  taxes  both  to 
his  country  of  residence  and  to  the  United 
States.  We  give  him  credit,  to  be  sure,  for 
most — but  not  all — of  the  taxes  he  pavs 
to  other  countries.  But  we  are  the  only 
OECD  nation  that  insists  that  all  of  its 
citizens  pay  tax,  wherever  they  reside. 
We  are  the  only  OECD  nation  whose  cit- 
izens are  subject  to  some  double  taxation. 
British,  West  German,  French,  and  Jap- 
anese citizens  are  not. 

Studies  suggest  that  this  practice  de- 
presses U.S.  exports.  Chase  econometrics 
estimated  last  year  that  potential  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  have  been 
reduced  by  5  percent,  a  figure  that  is  dis- 
puted bv  economists  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

But  the  debate  about  exports  misses  the 
essential  point.  The  point  is  our  tax  laws 
are  unfair.  An  American  who  lives  abroad 
derives  some  benefit  from  his  citizen- 


ship. But  he  does  not  make  the  same  use 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  its 
services  as  a  citizen  who  lives  in  this 
country ;  therefore,  he  should  not  have  to 
pay  as  much  in  tax. 

My  bill  provides  an  "80-percent  exclu- 
sion;" 80  percent  of  an  expatriate's  in- 
come would  be  free  from  U.S.  tax.  The 
other  20  percent  that  is  taxed  would  be 
taxed  at  low  rates,  as  if  that  were  the  in- 
dividuals  entire  income. 

The  bill  applies  only  to  income  from 
foreign  sources.  tJut  all  income — includ- 
ing pensions — is  covered,  not  just  "earned 
income"  as  in  other  proposals. 

To  qualify  for  the  exclusion,  an  Amer- 
ican must  be  a  bona  fide  resident"  of  a 
foreign  country,  or  he  must  have  spent 
at  least  330  full  days  abroad  during  a 
12-month  period. 

Those  are  the  essential  provisions 
There  are  details  that  I  should  mention 
First,  a  taxpayer  would  be  denied  tax 
credits  and  ordinary  deductions  that 
should  be  bharged  against  the  income 
that  is  excluded.  That  means,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  taxpayer  could  not  claim  all 
of  his  foreign  tax  credits:  80  percent  of 
them  are  due  to  income  that  the  United 
States  does  not  tax. 

But  the  exclusion  would  be  optional. 
An  American  living  in  Sweden  who  de- 
cides he  would  te  better  off  with  a  full 
foreign  tax  credit  and  no  exclusion 
would  be  free  to  ignore  the  exclusion. 
He  may  save  taxes  by  doing  so 

Second,  the  bill  dops  not  apply  to  mili- 
tary men,  foreign  seivice  officers.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  other  Federal 
workers.  I  gave  this  considerable 
thought,  but  decided  that  one  tannot 
say  about  a  .soldier  in  Greece,  for  exam- 
ple, that  he  is  not  using  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  extent  that  he  would 
here.  The  Army  base  in  Greece  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  Army  bases  in  North 
Carolina  and  Texas. 

In  addition.  Government  workers  are 
not  "expatriates."  And  there  is  a  long 
history  of  treating  them  differently. 
Their  overseas  allowances  are  exempted 
from  tax  under  section  912  of  the  Code. 
My  bill  would  retain  that  section. 

Third,  the  bill  would  take  effect  in 
1981. 

Mine  is  not  the  only  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  Finance  Committee  voted  last 
August  to  let  any  expatriate  exclude  his 
first  $50,000  each  year  from  tax.  The 
$50,000  must  be  "earned  income"  and  it 
must  be  from  "export-related  services," 
or  the  individual  must  live  in  a  develop- 
ing country. 

But  my  bill  has  two  virtues  that  the 
others  do  not.  It  is  simple.  There  is  no 
distinction  between  "earned"  and  "un- 
earned" income.  There  is  no  need  to  fig- 
ure out  what  the  taxpayer  does  for  a 
living  or  where  he  lives. 

Also,  some  bills  would  let  taxpayers 
choose  either  a  flat  dollar  exclusion  or 
a  series  of  hardship  allowances  found  in 
the  tax  laws  under  section  913.  I  would 
offer  everyone  an  80-percent  exclusion 
and  repeal  section  913. 

Another  virtue:  with  my  bill.  Congress 
need  not  come  back  periodically  and 
make  adjustments  for  inflation.  An  80- 
percent  exclusion  adjusts  itself.  Not  so 
with  a  flat  dollar  exclusion:  if  inflation 
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is  just  8  percent  a  year,  $50,000  3  years 
from  now  will  be  worth  only  539,691. 

Obviously,  this  is  important  to  the  ex- 
patriate. It  is  also  important  to  Congress, 
because  it  takes  time  to  reopen  each  Code 
provision  and  debate  about  whether  to 
amend  it. 

That  is  my  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  867 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
o/   Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Expatriates' 
Tax  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  Partial  Exclusion  for  Income  From 
Sources  Outside  the  United  States. 

(a)  In  General.  Section  911  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  income 
eeu-ned  by  individuals  In  certain  camps)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows — 

"Sec  911.  Income  From  Sources  Outside 
the  United  States. 

"(a>  General  Ritle. — There  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  taxation  under  this  subtitle  80 
percent  of  the  Income  that  a  U.S.  citizen 

"( 1 )  receives  from  sources  within  a  foreign 
country  or  countries 

"(2)  during  the  portion  of  the  taxable 
year  that  he  meets  the  eligibility  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  ELiGiBiLrTY. — A  U.S.  citizen  is  eligible 
for  the  exclusion  if 

"(1)  he  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  he  Is  a  bona  fide  resident 
of  a  foreign  country,  or 

"(2)  during  any  period  of  12  consecutive 
months,  he  is  outside  the  United  States,  its 
possessions  and  territories  for  at  least  330 
full  days. 

"(3)  Limited  waiver. — If.  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary, 

"(1)  a  U.S.  citizen  is  forced  by  war,  civil 
unrest  or  simiiai  conditions  to  return  to 
the  United  States  before  he  has  met  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection,  and 

"(11)  the  citizen  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  have  met  those  require- 
ments, 

then  he  shall  be  eligible  for  the  exclusion 
for  the  period  during  which  he  was  abroad. 

"(c)  Exclusion  Does  Not  Apply  to  U.S. 
Government  Employees. — This  section  does 
not  apply  to  income  that  is  paid  by  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  to  mili- 
tary or  civilian  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  service  as  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  or  volunteer  leader. 

"(d)  Deductions  and  Credfts  Disal- 
lowed.— No  deduction  or  credit  against  tax 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  extent  that  It  is  prop- 
erly allocable  to  Income  that  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  tax  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Exclusion  Optional. — A  U.S.  citizen 
may  elect  to  ignore  the  exclusion  and  to  pay 
tax  in  any  year  as  if  there  were  no  exclusion. 
The  election  shall  be  made  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. 

(1)  Section  7701(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  (relating  to  definitions)  as  amend- 
ed by  adding  a  new  paragraph  at  the  end — 

"(38)  Earned  income. — The  term  'earned 
income'  means  wages,  salaries  or  prDfesslonal 
fees,  and  other  amounts  received  as  compen- 
sation for  personal  services  actua'ly  ren- 
dered, but  does  not  include  that  part  of  the 
compensation  which  represents  a  distribu- 
tion of  earnings  or  profits  rather  than  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  as  compensation  for  the 


personal  services  actually  rendered.  In  the 
case  of  a  taxpayer  engaged  In  a  trade  cr  busi- 
ness In  which  both  peroonal  services  and 
capital  are  material  income-producing  fac- 
tors, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  a  reasonable  allowance  as  com- 
pensation for  the  personal  services  rendered 
by  the  taxpayer,  not  in  excess  of  30  percent 
or  hU  share  of  the  net  profits  of  such  trade 
or  business,  shall  be  considered  as  earned 
Income." 

(2)  Sections  37(e)  (9)  (B),  63(e)(2),  105 
(h)(3)(B)  (V),  879(a)(1),  1303(c)(2),  1304 
(c)(3),  and  1348(b)(1)(A)  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  911(b)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  7701  (a)  (38)". 

(C)  Clerical  Amendments. 

(1)  The  table  of  sectlcns  for  subpart  B 
of  part  III  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  I  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  911  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  911.  Income  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States." 

(2)  Section  43(c)  (1)  (C)  (1)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "relating  to  Income  earned 
by  individuals  In  certain  camps  outside  the 
United  States"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"relating  to  Income  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States". 

(3)  Sections  1302(b)  (2)  (A)  (I),  1304(b) 
(1).  1402(a)(8),  6012(c).  and  6091(b)(1) 
(B)(ili)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"relating  to  Income  earned  by  employees  in 
certain  camps"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"relating  to  Income  from  outside  the  United 
States". 

Sec   3.    Repeal   of   Deduction   for   Certain 
Expenses  of  Living  Abroad. 

(a)  In  General.  Section  913  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  deduction  for  certain  expenses 
of  living  abroad)    is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendments. 

( 1 )  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B  of 
part  III  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  913. 

(2)  Section  43(c)  (1)  is  amended,  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  913,"  as  it  appears  in  the  title,  by 
inserting  "or"  after  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (1),  and  by  striking  out 
subparagraph  (II). 

(3)  Section  6091(b)(1)(B)  (ill)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  913  (relating  to 
deduction  for  certain  expenses  of  living 
abroad) ,". 

Sec  4.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1980 .« 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Garn,    Mr.    INOUYK,    Mr.    Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr. 
Tsongas)  : 
S.  868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  authorize 
the  Bank  to  engage  in  the  use  of  extraor- 
dinary measures  of  export  finance  to 
coimter  and  ultimately  discourage  the 
use  of  such  measures  by  other  major 
trading  countries:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,   Housing,   and  Urban   Affairs. 

competitive    export    financing    act    of     1981 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  financing 
is  a  vital  part  of  any  national  export 
strategy  Particularly  in  the  developing 
world,  which  receives  40  percent  of 
our  exports,  financing  has  become  a 
more  critical  factor  in  securing  a 
sale  than  price,  quality,  and  reliability 
of  delivery. 

The  multilateral  trade  negotiations, 
concluded  in  1979.  have  increased  op- 
portimities  for  U.S.  exporters  by  clari- 


fying the  rules  of  the  game  which  de- 
fine and  limit  unfair  trade  competition. 
One  major  area  of  competition,  however, 
remained  outside  the  coverage  of  the 
Tokyo  round  of  trade  agreements.  The 
United  States  did  not  attempt  to  have 
oflBcially  subsidized  export  credits  in- 
cluded under  the  subsidies  code,  because 
it  was  claimed  that  such  a  subsidy  was 
being  handled  within  the  OECD  (orga- 
nization for  economic  cooperation  and 
development)  export  credit  arrange- 
ment. 

The  arrangement,  however,  is  little 
more  than  a  gentlemen's  agreement 
which  has  done  little  to  restrain  subsi- 
dies and  predatory  practices  in  export 
financing  by  our  trade  competitors.  The 
current  minimum  rate  of  7.75  percent  is 
absurdly  low  in  a  period  which  the 
prime  rate  has  been  averaging  10  points 
higher.  Still  worse,  the  arrangement 
does  not  effectively  cover  the  most  pred- 
atory of  all  export  credit  practices, 
"mixed  credits."  which  are  a  device 
through  which  foreign  aid  and  export 
credits  are  combined  to  offer  rates  even 
lower  than  the  minimum  set  in  the  ar- 
rangement. Countries  such  as  Mexico 
and  Argentina  recently  have  been  of- 
fered "mixed  credits,"  so  it  would  be 
difficult  to  argue  that  such  credits  serve 
a  legitimate  foreign  aid  function.  In- 
deed. U.S.  law  expressly  forbids  this 
practice.  Yet,  it  is  an  increasingly  popu- 
lar credit  package  among  OECD  ex- 
porters— particularly  the  French. 

For  3  years  the  U.S.  Government  has 
been  trying  to  negotiate  a  new,  more 
sensible  and  workable  international  ar- 
rangement on  officially  supported  export 
credits.  And  for  3  years  our  good  faith 
efforts  have  been  rebuffed. 

In  1980  the  issue  of  subsidized  export 
credits  was  raised  repeatedly  in  interna- 
tional forums  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Treasury  Secretary.  Finally,  at 
the  July  economic  summit  conference  in 
Venice,  President  Carter  was  able  to  ob- 
tain a  commitment  from  his  counter- 
parts to  satisfactorily  resolve  the  ques- 
tion by  the  end  of  the  year.  Regrettably, 
that  promise  proved  empty,  as  the  De- 
cember OECD  conference  on  (^cial 
export  credits  broke  up  with'  no  progress 
whatsoever  having  been  made. 

The  European  Community  under  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  is  bound  to  speak  with 
one  voice  on  all  trade  issues  when  nego- 
tiating with  nonmembers  of  the  EC  But 
since  all  decisions  within  the  EC  must  be 
reached  by  consensus,  any  obstinate 
member  can  exercise  a  veto  over  EC 
negotiating  positions.  Historically,  on  the 
issue  of  export  credits,  the  French  have 
exercised  the  veto.  That  was  the  cas*  in 
December,  as  a  French  hard  line  against 
any  sort  of  a  comprehensive  new  ar- 
rangement prevailed. 

Particularly  when  viewed  from  the 
perspective  of  the  Venice  summit  com- 
mitment to  resolve  the  issue,  the  OECD 
talks  were  a  tremendous  disappoint- 
ment. The  interest  rate  floor  remains  at 
7.75  percent,  without  even  the  modest 
increase  to  8.55  percent,  which  was  at 
one  time  a  part  of  the  EC  proposal.  There 
was  no  progress  on  the  U.S.  proposal  to 
revise  the  guidelines  on  "mixed  credits." 
There  was  not  even  a  commitment  to  try 
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to  resolve  these  Issues  at  the  next  meet- 
ing in  May. 

I  believe  that  our  trade  competitors — 
and  the  French  Government  in  particu- 
lar— have  refused  to  reach  an  agreement 
to  end  the  cutrate  and  cutthroat  com- 
petition in  the  subsidized  export  credits 
because  they  have  concluded  that  the 
United  States  is  not  serious  about  de- 
fending its  legitimate  interests  in  the 
international  trade  arena. 

Mr.  President,  the  blU  I  introduce  to- 
day, together  with  Senators  Qarn 
INOUYE.  Williams,  and  Cranston,  will 
provide  E^imbank  with  resources  to  meet 
the  predatory  export  credit  subsidies  of 
our  foreign  competitors.  The  $1  billion 
authorized  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
such  competition  should  serve  to  dis- 
abuse our  trade  competitors  of  any  illu- 
sions they  hold  about  our  seriousness. 
I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  my  colleagues 
when  I  say  we  would  prefer  to  see  a  firm, 
workable  international  agreement  to  end 
unfair  official  export  credit  subsidies. 
And  that  is  our  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  this  bUl  is  designed  to 
foster  negotiations.  It  would  not  take 
effect  for  1  year  after  adoption,  and  the 
effective  date  could  be  postponed  another 
6  months  if  the  President  determines 
that  an  effective  international  agree- 
ment is  near  conclusion. 

As  I  said  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
President : 

The  »1  billion  authorized  by  this  bill  would 
be  a  dramatic  signal  to  our  export  com- 
petitors that  we  are  dead  serious  when  we 
say  that  we  want  to  end  predatory  financ- 
ing once  and  for  all.  I  would  hope  .  .  .  that 
our  allies — particularly  the  French — would 
see  the  logic  and  advantage  of  reaching  a 
firm,  workable  agreement  to  end  wasteful 
export  credit  subsidies.  But  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  convince  them  of  our 
seriousness  Is  not  with  more  rhetoric  but 
with  action — by  putting  subsidy  money  Into 
our  own  export  credit  program  If  no  agree- 
ment Is  reached.  In  other  words,  the  best 
way  to  bring  peace  to  the  export  credit  arena 
Is  by  making  clear  our  willingness  to  wage 
an  export  credit  war  as  the  alternative  to  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  thiis  bill 
achieves  its  objective.  There  is  really  no 
justification  for  the  current  cutthroat 
and  cut-rate  competition  in  export  credit 
subsidies.  It  is  foolish.  It  is  destructive  of 
trust  and  amity  among  trading  partners. 
Yet  it  persists.  Hopefully,  the  message 
of  this  legislation  will  be  heard  abroad: 
That  Congress  is  unwilling  to  accept  con- 
tinued foot-dragging  and  obstructionism 
on  the  part  of  our  trade  competitors,  that 
now  is  the  time  for  serious  negotiations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  President,  the 
bill,  and  the  section-by-section  analysis 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  the 
section-by-section  analysis,  and  the  let- 
ter were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  868 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Competitive  Export 
Financing  Act  of  1981". 

Src.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)    tber«  Is  a  growing  tendency  by  the 


major  trading  partners  of  the  United  States 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  predatory  financing 
arrangements  to  gain  competitive  advantage 
for  their  exporters; 

(3)  other  major  trading  countries  have 
been  unwilling  to  negotiate  an  end  to  such 
practices  and  have  rejected  a  series  of 
United  States  proposals  to  strengthen  provi- 
sions of  the  International  Arrangements  on 
Export  Credits:  and 

1 3)  as  a  consequence  of  the  unsuccessful 
conclusion  of  the  export  credit  negotiations 
within  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development  In  December  1980. 
measures  to  strengthen  programs  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States  are 
required  to  insure  continued  United  States 
export  competitiveness  and  to  bring  other 
major  trading  countries  back  to  the  bargain- 
ing table  for  serious  negotiations. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  the  authority  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  engage  In  the 
use  of  extraordinary  measures  of  export  fi- 
nance to  counter  and  ultimately  discourage 
the  use  of  such  measures  by  other  major 
trading  countries. 

Sec.  3.  Section  2(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  third  sentence  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Bank  shall  provide  programs 
of  export  finance  which  are  comparable  In 
structure  to  those  extraordinary  official  ex- 
port credit  measures  offered  by  the  principal 
countries  whose  exporters  compete  with 
United  States  exporters.  Pursuant  to  such 
programs,  the  Bank  shall  offer  export  credit 
on  rates,  terms,  and  conditions  competitive 
with  those  offered  by  other  major  trading 
countries.  The  Bank,  at  Its  discretion,  shall 
use  such  programs  to  meet  foreign  official 
export  credit  competition  until  such  time  as 
the  use  of  extraordinary  measures  of  official 
export  credit  financing  Is  proscribed  In  Inter- 
national agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party  For  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'extraordinary  measures  of 
official  export  credit  financing'  shall  Include, 
but  not  necessarily  be  limited  to.  programs 
of  highly  concessional  mixed  credits,  local 
cost  financing,  foreign  currency  financing, 
and  lines  of  credit  arrangements.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated without  fiscal  year  limitation,  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,000,000  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  amendment  made  by  section  3  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Within  sixty  days  after  section  3  of  this 
Act  becomes  effective,  and  annually  there- 
after, the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  shall  report  to  the  Congress  as  to 
whether  any  additional  appropriations  or  in- 
creases in  overall  commitment  authority  or 
annual  celling  levels  are  necessary  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Section  3  shall  take  effect  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Act.  The  President  may  defer  the  effective 
date  of  section  3  for  an  additional  period  of 
not  to  exceed  six  months  if  (1 )  he  determines 
that  international  agreements  have  or  will  be 
concluded  which  put  United  States  and  for- 
eign exporters  in  a  substantially  equal  com- 
petitive position  with  respect  to  official  ex- 
port finance,  and  (2)  he  reports  to  Congress 
prior  to  and  following  such  deferral  period 
as  to  progress  achieved  in  negotiating  an  end 
to  predatory  export  financing. 

Section-bt-Section   Analysis 
Section  1  provides  that  the  legislation  may 
be  cited  as  the  Competitive  Export  Financing 
Act  of  1981. 

Section  2  contains  Congressional  findings 
concerning  the  use  by  foreign  governments 
of  predatory  financing  practices,  the  failure 
of  negotiations  to  limit  such  practices,  and 
the  need  to  strengthen  the  programs  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  insure  continued  U.S. 
export    competitiveness.    Section    2    further 


states  the  purposes  of  the  Act  to  be  to  au- 
thorize the  Bank  to  use  extraordinary  export 
finance  measure  to  counter  and  ultimately  to 
discourage  the  use  of  such  measures  by  other 
countries. 

Section  3  would  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  to  require  the  Bank  to  provide  ex- 
port finance  programs  comparable  in  struc- 
ture and  competitive  In  other  respects  to  the 
extraordinary  official  export  credit  measures 
offered  by  foreign  competitor  countries.  The 
Bank  would  be  authorized,  at  its  discretion, 
to  use  such  programs  to  meet  extraordinary 
measures  of  official  export  credit  financing. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  programs  of 
highly  concessional  mixed  credits,  local  costs 
financing,  foreign  currency  financing  and 
lines  of  credit,  until  the  use  of  such  financing 
Is  prescribed  In  International  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party. 

Section  4  would  authorize  an  appropriation 
of  $1  billion  to  the  Bank  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  section  3.  and  would  require  the 
Bank  to  report  annually  to  Congress  on  the 
need  for  appropriations  or  Increases  in  au- 
thority In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
the  Act. 

Section  5  provides  that  section  3  would 
take  effect  12  months  after  enactment  of  this 
Act  unless  the  President  deferred  the  effective 
date  an  additional  6  months  by  determining 
that  international  agreements  have  or  will  be 
concluded  which  put  U.S.  and  foreign  ex- 
porters In  a  substantially  equal  competitive 
position  with  respect  to  official  export 
finance,  and  reporting  to  Congress  prior  to 
and  following  such  deferral  period  as  to 
progress  achieving  In  negotiating  an  end  to 
predatory   export   financing. 

UJS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  19.  1981. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  While  I  support  the 
economic  program  you  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, I  believe  It  Is  Important  that  the  full 
consequences  of  the  proposed  budget  cuts  be 
clearly  understood  so  that  other  appropriate 
actions  can  be  taken.  One  cut  which  par- 
ticularly concerns  me  Is  the  prc^>osed  reduc- 
tion in  the  direct  credit  authority  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  although  I  believe  there 
are  a  number  of  ways  In  which  we  can  ame- 
liorate the  consequences  of  that  proposal. 

The  Importance  of  exports  In  Improving 
our  national  economic  picture  Is  often  ig- 
nored In  policy  discussions,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  useful  to  review  a  few  key  facts. 

We  can  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
US.  merchandise  exports  have  grown  twice 
as  fast  as  the  gross  national  product  since 
1972.  As  a  result,  the  ratio  of  exoorts  to  GNP 
rose  from  42  percent  in  1972  to  7  5  percent 
In  1979.  U.S.  imports  grew  equally  as  fast, 
however,  increasing  in  Importance  relative 
to  ONP  from  5-1  percent  to  8.7  percent  In  the 
same  years.  Because  Imports  have  expanded 
since  1972  from  a  higher  base  than  exports, 
the  trade  deficit  has  expanded  sharply,  with 
an  aggregate  deficit  over  the  ptist  five  years 
exceeding  $110  billion. 

Our  nation  can  ill-afford  to  relent  in  the 
fierce  competition  for  International  market 
share.  During  the  decade  of  the  1970's,  our 
share  of  world  Industrial  exports  (outside 
the  US  )  declined  from  over  21  percent  to 
17.5  percent.  This  was  the  most  serious  loss 
for  any  major  Industrial  exporter,  including 
the  United  Kingdom. 

While  Export -Import  Bank  financing  is 
used  in  only  7  percent  of  our  exports  (com- 
pared to  35  percent  for  the  Japanese  and  29 
percent  for  the  French  official  export  credit 
facilities).  It  can  be  critical  in  protecting 
our  basic  comparative  advantage  and  mar- 
ket position  In  key  high  technology  Indus- 
tries. Currently,  the  United  States  Is  losing 
significant  numbers  of  exports  to  foreign  sub- 
sidized. Industries,  Including  aerospace,  nu- 
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clear  and  conventional  power  generators,  and 
machine  tools.  Particularly  in  the  developing 
world,  which  received  40  jjercent  of  our  ex- 
ports, financing  has  become  a  more  critical 
factor  In  securing  a  sale  than  price,  quality, 
and  reliability  of  delivery. 

I  am  concerned,  therefore,  that  inadequate 
credit  limits  for  the  Export-Import  Bank 
over  the  next  few  years  will  do  Irreparable 
harm  to  the  competitiveness  of  key  U.S.  In- 
dustries. Since  the  Exlmbank's  credit  re- 
straint is  not  likely  to  be  shared  by  our  trade 
competitors,  a  number  of  consequences  can 
be  expected. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  foreign  ex- 
port credit  support,  U.S.  companies  are  likely 
to  adopt  one  or  more  of  the  following  strate- 
gies: (1)  a  shift  to  foreign  procurement  for 
major  components  of  large  capital  goods;  (2) 
long-term,  off-shore  subcontractor  relation- 
ships, particularly  in  the  case  of  airframe  and 
aircraft  engine  manufacturers,  and.  (3)  a 
shift  to  off-shore  facilities  for  entire  projects, 
which  many  multinational  manufacturing 
and  construction  companies  already  have  and 
more  are  likely  to  acquire. 

What  these  likely  corporate  strategies  add 
up  to  is  a  significant  loss  of  U.S.  Jobs  and  tax 
revenue.  Ironically,  although  large  corpora- 
tions are  recipients  of  the  majority  of  Exlm- 
bank  support,  it  is  the  smaller  U.S.  subcon- 
tractors who  are  likely  to  be  hurt  the  most. 
Boeing,  for  example,  placed  nearly  $6  billion 
In  subcontracts  for  parts  and  equipment  to 
3500  subcontractors  and  suppliers  In  44  states 
during  1979.  Approximately  $3  billion  of  those 
purchases  were  for  foreign  aircraft  sales. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  esti- 
mated that  every  $1  billion  In  export  sales 
generates  40,000  to  50,000  Jobs.  The  comple- 
ment to  that  calculation  is  that  every  50.000 
unemployed  Americans  costs  the  Treasury  $1 
billion  in  lost  revenue  and  transfer  payments. 

The  French  Government  understands  those 
calculations  only  too  well.  The  OECD  has  es- 
timated that  Prance  committed  $2.34  billion 
to  export  credit  subsidies  in  1980. 

Since  1978  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  negotiating  within  the  OECD  to 
reach  a  multilateral  agreement  to  end  the 
cut-rate  and  cutthroat  competition  in  offi- 
cially-subsidized export  credits.  The  aim  has 
been  to  set  new  market -related  minimum  In- 
terest rates  for  government-supported  export 
credits  and  to  limit  predatory  export  financ- 
ing practices. 

In  1980.  that  effort  nearly  bore  fruit:  every 
OECD  country  except  Prance  was  ready  to 
agree  to  a  major  strengthening  of  the  In- 
ternational Arrangement  on  Export  Credits 
In  a  way  which  would  sharply  reduce  export 
subsidies.  Unfortunately,  the  structure  of 
the  European  Community  enabled  France 
alone  to  block  such  a  step. 

Mr.  President,  export  credit  subsidies  are 
a  wasteful  burden  on  taxpayers  in  all  major 
nations.  We  should  be  continuing  our  efforts 
to  reach  an  international  agreement  to  that 
end.  But  we  need  leverage  to  achieve  that 
objective.  To  reduce  Eximbank  credits  at  this 
time,  without  some  other  compensatory  ac- 
tion on  our  part,  would  be  a  signal  to  our 
foreign  competitors  that  the  United  States 
Is  no  longer  serious  about  obtaining  an  inter- 
national agreement  and  is  not  willing  to 
pres5  other  countries,  particularly  France, 
on  the  point  by  matching  their  credit  offeis. 

I  would  no  more  counsel  imilateral  dis- 
armament as  an  approach  to  negotiating 
trade  Issues  with  our  allies  than  I  would 
recommend  it  for  dealing  with  the  Russians 
on  global  security;  yet  that  Is  precisely  what 
we  are  doing. 

The  OECD  negotiations  on  export  credit 
resume  In  May,  and  it  Is  essential  that  we 
have  the  resources  to  maintain  a  strong 
position. 

Bearing  all  these  considerations  In  mind. 
Including  your  credit  limits  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  I  would  suggest  the  follow- 


in:;  strategy  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  our 
ne:;otlating  team : 

( 1 )  The  United  States  Eximbank  ought  to 
pursue  a  strategy  of  derogating  on  term  from 
the  export  credit  Arrangement,  with  particu- 
lar targeting  on  French  export  sales.  The 
original  Arrangement  was  basically  a  trade- 
off for  the  United  States  in  which  It  gave  up 
the  advantage  of  Its  ability  to  finance  long- 
term  obligations  In  the  U.S.  bond  market  in 
return  for  r.  European  and  Japanese  agree- 
ment to  set  minimum  Interest  rates  at  a  rea- 
sonable level:  that  is,  not  to  subsidize.  Oovi- 
ously.  the  non-subsidy  floor  of  7.75  percent 
In  1976  Is  no  longer  a  non-sutsldy  In  1981. 
In  the  meantime,  the  U.S.  has  maintained 
Its  export  credit  maturities  at  10  years.  One 
vehicle  to  get  leverage,  therefore  would  be  to 
derogate  and  extend  maturity  on  a  selected 
basis  on  export  cases  where  we  are  In  compe- 
tition with  the  French. 

We  also  ought  to  try.  to  the  degree  possi- 
ble, to  concentrate  available  Exlm  credit  to 
cases  where  we  are  in  direct  competition  with 
the  French.  Both  of  these  measures  are  de- 
signed to  put  significant  pressure  on  the 
French,  with  the  view  of  getting  them  to 
agree  to  reducing  export  credit  subsidies. 

(2)  During  the  recently  concluded  Tokyo 
Round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations, 
the  United  States  did  not  attempt  to  have 
officially-subsidized  export  credits  included 
under  the  Subsidies  Code,  because  it  was 
claimed  that  such  a  subsidy  vsras  being  han- 
dled within  the  OECD  export  credit  Arrange- 
ment. However,  with  the  failure  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community — particularly  the  French — 
to  bargain  In  i^ood  faith  on  this  Issue,  I  be- 
lieve a  strong  case  should  be  made  that  sub- 
sidized official  exports  credits  are  an  unfair 
trade  practice  that  adversely  affects  us  in 
third  markets  and  that  our  government 
should  seriously  consider  bringing  a  case 
against  the  offending  parties,  particularly 
the  French,  pursuant  to  Articles  XXII  and 
XXIII  of  the  GATT  and  Section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  as  amended  by  the  Trade 
Aijreement  Act  of  1979. 

(3)  On  March  26  I  Intend  to  introduce  the 
Competitive  Export  Financing  Act  of  1981 
which  would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
a  special  billion  dollar  contingency  fund  to 
be  available  for  the  Export-Import  Bank's 
use  in  matching  predatory  export  credit 
offers  by  U.S.  trade  competitors  if  no  inter- 
national agreement  barring  subsidy  financ- 
ing is  reached  within  one  year.  The  effective 
date  could  be  further  postponed  another  six 
months  If  the  President  determines  that  an 
effective  international  agreement  is  near 
conclusion. 

The  $1  billion  authorized  by  this  bill  would 
te  a  dramatic  sii^nal  to  our  export  com- 
petitors that  we  are  dead  serious  when  we 
say  that  we  want  to  end  predatory  financing 
once  and  for  all.  I  would  hope  that  this 
money  will  never  have  to  be  appropriated, 
that  our  allies — particularly  the  French — 
would  see  the  logic  and  advantage  of  reach- 
ing a  firm,  workable  agreement  to  end  waste- 
ful export  credit  subsidies.  But  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  best  way  to  convince  them  of 
our  seriousness  is  not  with  more  rhetoric 
but  with  action — by  putting  subsidy  money 
into  our  own  export  credit  progam  If  no 
agreement  Is  reached.  In  other  words,  the 
best  way  to  bring  peace  to  the  export  credit 
arena  is  by  making  clear  our  willingness  to 
wage  an  export  credit  war  as  the  alternative 
to  an  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  sympathize  with  your  de- 
sire to  cut  the  budget  and  to  reduce  the  level 
of  federal  borrowing.  But,  I  also  believe  that 
exports  are  simply  too  important  to  the  U.S. 
economy  to  be  left  exposed  to  predatory  fi- 
nancing ploys  by  our  trade  competitors.  To 
reduce  Exlmbank's  credit  limit  without  also 
takinij  steps  to  induce  our  trade  competitors 
to  do  likewise  would  be  counterproductive 
to  the  long-range  goals  of  employment  and 


balanced  growth  for  our  economy  which  we 
both  share. 

I  urge  you  to  endorse  the  strategy  I  have 

8Ug,;;ested.  I  stand  ready  to  assist  you  In  every 

po^lble  way  to  Insure  that  your  trade  policy, 

as  well  as  your  economic  policy,  is  a  success. 

Sincerely, 

John  Hcura.c 


By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  869.  A  bill  to  place  restrictions  on 
military  assistance  and  sales  to  El  Salva- 
dor; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EL  SALVADOR  ASSIST AHCS  ACT  OF  198 1 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today  a  bill  to  place  restrictions  on  mili- 
tary assistance  and  sales  to  El  Salvador. 
I  am  concerned  that  our  policy  toward 
this  nation  has  been  cast  heavily  in  terms 
of  Soviet-American  relations  rather  than 
in  terms  of  the  future  course  of  EI  Salva- 
dor itself. 

Under  this  legislation,  U.S.  military 
assistance  and  military  advisers  would 
be  continued  only  if  the  President  were 
to  certify  that  five  conditi(Mis  are  met. 
The  bill  requires  the  President  to  certify 
that  the  Salvadoran  Government: 

First,  is  not  engaged  in  a  consistent 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights; 

Second,  has  achieved  substantial  con- 
trol over  its  own  security  forces,  so  as  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  indiscriminate  tor- 
ture and  murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens 
by  these  forces; 

Third,  is  making  continued  progress 
in  implementing  essential  economic  and 
political  reforms,  including  the  land  re- 
form program; 

Fourth,  is  committed  to  the  holding  of 
free  elections  at  an  early  date;  and 

Fifth,  has  demonstrated  its  willingness 
to  negotiate  an  equitable  political  resolu- 
tion of  ths  conflict  with  opposition 
groups. 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  concern 
voiced  by  the  American  people  about  our 
involvement  in  El  Salvador  stems  from 
its  elevatirai  to  extraordinary  promi- 
nence as  a  crisis  before  we  have  either 
a  Latin  America  policy  or  a  full  team  of 
sub- Cabinet  leadership  at  the  State 
Department. 

I  support  the  effort  to  restrict  and 
eventually  halt  the  flow  of  arms  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  to  El  Sal- 
vador. But  external  intervention  is  only 
part  of  the  problem.  The  other  part  is 
the  future  of  El  Salvador,  both  as  a 
nation  and  as  a  Central  American  neigh- 
bor of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  addresses 
the  latter  question.  I  believe  that  Ameri- 
cans are  concerned  about  human  rights 
and  the  behavior  of  security  fcKt;es  in  El 
Salvador.  "Hiey  care  about  social  and 
economic  reform  and  about  sincere  pur- 
suit of  political  negotiations.  Tliey  want 
to  know  that  our  involvement  is  as  much 
directed  toward  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  life  in  El  Salvador  as  it  is  to- 
ward keeping  out  Soviet  and  Cuban 
influence. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  cer- 
tifications required  by  this  bill  are  con- 
sistent with  policy  statements  offered  by 
the  Reagan  administration.  The  mail  I 
receive  and  the  people  I  speak  with  coh- 
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vlnce  me  that  these  points  must  be  ex- 
plicitly stated.  As  we  work  with  the 
Duarte  government,  both  the  American 
people  and  the  people  of  El  Salvador  will 
be  the  better  for  the  understanding  made 
clear  in  this  resolution.  These  five  points 
are  a  fair  contract  setting  forth  our 
terms  of  involvement. 

With  certification  on  these  five  points, 
we  can  pursue  our  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador with  the  confidence  that  our  in- 
tents are  explicit.  Without  certification 
the  legitimacy  of  U.S.  assistance  is  in 
question,  and  deserves  review  by  the 
Congress.  If  El  Salvador  is  to  be  a  symbol 
preceeding  the  fleshlng-out  of  the  Rea- 
gan foreign  policy,  it  should  be  a  clear 
smd  well-perceived  symbol,  worthy  of  our 
support.^ 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Murkowski)  : 
S.  870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska 
Railroad  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  sell  the  Yukon  River 
barge  service  to  the  city  of  Nenana, 
Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

AI.ASKA    RAILROAD    ACT    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  amending  the  Alaska 
Railroad  Act  to  facilitate  sale  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad's  barge  service  to  the 
City  of  Nenana.  Alaska. 

This  bill  is  necessary  to  implement  a 
July  1980  decision  of  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  (FRA)  which  di- 
rected the  Alaska  Railroad  (ARR)  to 
dispose  of  its  barge  fleet  on  the  Yukon 
and  Tanana  Rivers.  The  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration,  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road, and  the  State  of  Alaska  all  support 
this  legislation.  The  barge  line  supplies 
critical  transportation  service  to  this  re- 
mote region  of  Alaska,  and  prompt  con- 
sideration is  necessary  so  that  there  is 
no  interruption  of  service  this  spring. 
This  legislation  will  also  help  to  insure 
the  citys  ability  to  receive  the  necessary 
"Certificate  of  Convenience  and  Neces- 
sity" from  the  ICC. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  impacts  an 
isolated  part  of  the  country,  but  in  a  big 
way.  This  measure  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  the  Tanana  and 
Yukon  River  basins  because  there  are  no 
other  freight  services  available  to  them. 

I  urge  the  prompt  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  871.  A  bill  to  simplify  trade  pro- 
cedures regarding  sales  of  U.S.  products 
abroad,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TRADE  PROCEDT7RES  SIMPLIFICATION  ACT  OF    1J81 

o  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  with 
our  Nation  s  trade  deficit  hovering  in  re- 
cent years  near  the  $30  billion  mark,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  seize  upon  every  op- 
portunity to  encourage  more  American 
businesses  to  export.  Exports  are  a  vital 
part  of  our  American  economy,  but  we 
are  falling  further  and  further  behind  in 
our  efforts  to  compete  for  profits  in  for- 
eign markets. 

Even  though  the  United  States  re- 
mains the  worlds  largest  trading  nation, 
with  combined  imports  and  exports  of 


almost  $394  billion  in  1979,  our  share 
of  the  growing  world  trade  market  is  de- 
clining annually.  Only  10  percent  of 
250,000  American  manufacturers  cur- 
rently export.  Less  than  1  percent  of 
these  firms  control  80  percent  of  the 
export  market.  This  leaves  a  tremendous 
untapped  export  potential  made  up  of 
medium-  and  small-sized  companies, 
many  of  which  are  deterred  by  Govern- 
ment obstacles  to  foreign  trade.  The 
Federal  Government  ought  to  be  trying 
to  help  those  who  want  to  sell  goods 
overseas  rather  than  frustrating  their 
efforts  through  confusing  Government 
regulations.  Especially  during  this  time 
of  high  unemployment,  we  need  to  ex- 
plore every  alternative  to  increase  iob 
opportunities.  Additional  exports  offer 
us  such  an  opportunity;  for  each  $1  bU- 
lion  in  new  exports,  about  40,000  jobs  are 
created. 

Without  question,  the  United  States 
can  increase  its  share  of  the  expxjrt  mar- 
ket through  increased  participation  by 
small-  and  medium-sized  businesses.  To 
encourage  them  to  venture  into  the  ex- 
port sector,  the  Federal  Government 
must  provide  firm  and  precise  guidelines 
as  to  what  is  and  is  not  permitted  in 
terms  of  economic  activity  overseas. 

In  past  years,  the  application  of  anti- 
trust laws  to  exporters  has  in  many  in- 
stances acted  as  an  export  barrier.  One 
of  the  most  consistent  criticisms  has  been 
that  no  real  guidelines  exist  to  inform 
businesses  of  what  is  and  is  not  permitted 
in  the  export  sector. 

To  this  end,  I  am  introducing  today 
the  Trade  Procedures  Simplification  Act 
of  1981.  This  bill  is  designed  to  help  re- 
move the  uncertainty  and  confusion  gen- 
erated by  extraterritorial  application  of 
our  antitrust  laws. 

The  lack  of  information  about  permis- 
sible export  activity  has  discouraged 
many  small  businesses  from  getting  into 
the  export  business.  The  basic  aim  of  the 
Trade  Procedures  Simplification  Act  of 
1981  is  to  encourage  the  issuance  of  com- 
prehensive directions  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  indicating  its  enforcement  in- 
tentions concerning  broad  areas  of  ex- 
port activity,  keyed  to  specific  product 
sectors  and  country  markets.  These  dis- 
closures would  be  available  upon  petition, 
and  prosecution  of  those  exporters  who 
are  conducting  business  in  reliance  on 
such  directions  would  be  prohibited.  In 
addition,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
would  provide  legal  assistance,  for  a  rea- 
sonable fee.  to  smaller  companies  wish- 
ing to  petition  the  Justice  Department 
for  such  directions. 

To  insure  business  compliance  with  the 
directions,  the  Attorney  General  may 
seek  an  injunction  when  he  determines 
that  the  exporter  is  acting  outside  the 
scope  of  the  directions,  when  circum- 
stances under  which  the  directions  were 
issued  have  substantially  changed,  or 
when  he  determines  that  the  directions 
were  issued  upon  inaccurate  or  fraudu- 
lent information.  Congressional  oversight 
is  insured  by  requiring  the  Justice  and 
Commerce  Departments  to  report  an- 
nually to  Congress  on  all  actions  taken 
pursuant  to  this  act  as  well  as  problems 
and  suggested  improvements  in  its  oper- 
ation. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  871 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade  Procedures 
SlmpLflcatlon  Act  of  1981." 

FINDING  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  unpredictable  and  conflicting  na- 
ture of  antitrust  enforcement  and  Interpreta- 
tion by  United  States  agencies  has  caused 
unnecessary  confusion  among  exporters  as 
to  the  scope  of  legitimate  overseas  activities; 

(2)  the  antitrust  laws  relating  to  export 
salea  are  extremely  complex;  yet  most  small- 
and  medium-sized  companies  likely  to  export 
dD  not  as  a  practical  matter  have  access  to 
specialized  legal  advice  in  this  area; 

(3)  the  application  of  antitrust  laws  to 
exporting  activities  does  not  reflect  critical 
differences  in  competitive  conditions  among 
various  country  marlcets  fdr  different  prod- 
ucts; 

(4)  the  extension  of  court-made  rules  de- 
veloped In  the  context  of  domestic  commerce 
to  overseas  activities  does  not  always  reflect 
the  Intent  of  antitrust  legislation,  and  need- 
lessly inhibits  legitimate  needed  export  sales: 
and 

(5)  United  States  agencies  applying  anti- 
trust laws  to  export  sales  do  not  sufficiently 
coordinate  interpretation  and  enforcement 
practices  among  themselves,  or  with  other 
agencies  responsible  for  foreign  policy,  inter- 
national trade  policy,  export  promotion,  and 
International  monetary  policy. 

(b)   The  Congress  concludes  that — 

( 1 )  exporters  should  not  be  subject  to  con- 
flicting demands  by  diverse  United  States 
agencies  applying  antitrust  laws  extraterri- 
torially; 

(2)  United  States  agencies  enforcing  anti- 
trust laws  should  help  reduce  uncertainty  by 
informing  small-  and  medium-sized  com- 
panies in  a  clear,  direct,  and  Inexpensive 
manner,  of  conduct  and  structural  arrange- 
mants  which  w.ll  not  bs  subject  to  antitrust 
prosecutions  If  associated  with  the  export  of 
particular  products  or  services  to  specific 
country  markets  during  specified  time 
periods; 

(3)  legal  interpretations  and  enforcement 
practices  associated  with  the  application  of 
ant. trust  laws  to  export  activities,  as  well  as 
the  economic  consequences  of  such  Inter- 
pretations and  practices,  should  be  com- 
municated to  Congress  and  the  public  in  a 
timely  and  effective  manner; 

i4)  conduct  and  structural  arrangements 
of  United  States  exporters  which  materially 
expand  overseas  sales  should  be  permitted: 
Provided,  That  they  do  not  have  a  substan- 
tial negative  Impact  on  our  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  or  otherwise  conflict  with 
basic  substantive  principles  and  objectives  of 
existing  antitrust  laws;  and 

(5)  legal  interpretations  and  enforcement 
practices  associated  with  the  application  of 
antitrust  laws  to  export  activities  should  be 
developed  in  concordance  with  considera- 
tions underlying  foreign  relations,  interna- 
tional trade  and  monetary  policy,  national 
security,  and  export  promotion. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "structural  arrangement" 
means  a  situation  or  course  of  action  that  af- 
fects the  pattern  of  ownership  or  control  In 
Industry. 

(2)  The  term  "conduct"  means  a  practice 
that  may  affect  domestic  competition  but 
does  not  directly  affect  the  structure  of  own- 
ership or  control  In  industry. 
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(3)  The  term  "disclosure"  means  a  state- 
ment published  by  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  anti- 
trust division  under  section  5(a)  describing 
conduct  and  structural  arrangements  relat- 
ing to  export  sales  that  will  not  be  subject  to 
criminal  or  civil  prosecution  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

(4)  The  term  "antitrust  laws"  means  the 
Sherman  Act.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  the  Clayton  Act,  and  any  other  Acts  in 
pari  materia. 

STUDIES    BY    ATTORNEY    GENERAL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Attorney  General.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  heads  of  other  United  States  agen- 
cies with  enforcement  responsibility  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  shall  conduct  studies  to 
deteimine  whether — 

( 1 )  the  conduct  and  structural  arrange- 
ments employed  In  various  countries  by  var- 
ious types  and  sizes  of  United  States  busi- 
nesses to  expand  exports  conflict  significantly 
with  basic  antitrust  principles;  and 

(2)  a  more  liberal  enforcement  policy  for 
overseas  activities  than  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  domestic  transactions  would  Impede 
thorough  Implementation  of  the  legislative 
Intent  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  studies  carried  out 
under  subjection  (a),  or  other  Information 
available  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  Identify  conduct  and 
structural  arrangements  associated  with 
particular  types  of  export  sales  which  the 
Attorney  General  determines  wculd  not  war- 
rant criminal  or  civil  prosecution  under  the 
antitrust  laws  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

(c)  The  initial  studies  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  completed  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  shall  be  updated  annually. 

PROCEDURES 

Sec.  5.  (a)   The  Attorney  General  shall — 

( 1 )  publish  a  description  of  conduct  and 
structural  arrangements  Identified  pursu- 
ant to  section  4(b)  as  not  meriting  criminal 
or  civil  prosecution  under  the  antitrust  laws 
and  shall  make  the  published  description 
available  to  all  potentially  interested  ex- 
porters; and 

(2)  establish  procedures  to  assure  a 
prompt  response  to — 

(Al  petitions  froim  Individual  exporters 
or  classes  of  exporters  for  the  Issuance  of 
descriptions  under  paragraph  (1 ) ;  and 

(B)  petitions  from  an  Individual  exporter 
or  group  of  exporters  for  the  issuance  of  a 
statement  of  civil  and  criminal  enforcement 
Intentions  concerning  specific  conduct  in 
which  the  petitioner  proposes  to  engage,  or 
structural  arrangements  the  petitioner  pro- 
pases  to  establish,  in  connection  with  ex- 
ports. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  in- 
tervene at  any  time  to  request  that  the  At- 
torney General  rmbllsh  a  description  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  with  respect  to  conduct 
or  structural  arrangements  or  to  reconsider 
a  description  published  under  such  subsec- 
tion. Within  thirty  days  after  receiving  such 
a  request  from  the  Secretary,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  take  whatever  action  he  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate  with  respect  to  the 
request  and  inform  the  Secretary  of  the 
determination  and  action  taken.  The  action 
of  the  Attorney  General  shall  be  final  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  establish 
appropriate  forms  and  procedures  for  the 
purpose  of — 

( 1 )  communicating  disclosures  issued  un- 
der subsection  (a)  to  affected  parties: 

(2)  Informing  exporters  of  specific  actions 
they  must  take  to  obtain  disclosures  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  or  to  be  deemed 
covered  by  disclosures  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  (2): 


(3)  determining  actions  exporters  have 
taken  In  reliance  on  such  descriptions;  and 

(4)  Identifying  problems  associated  with 
discharging  the  evaluation,  dlscloeure,  and 
monitoring  functions  authorized  under  this 
Act. 

(d)  Upon  request,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may.  on  a  reimbursement  basis,  pro- 
vide legal  assistance  to  existing  and  poten- 
tial exporters  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
specialized  antitrust  counsel.  Such  assist- 
ance shall  be  limited  to  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing enforcement  Intention  disclosures  pro- 
vided for  under  subsection  (a)(2). 

(e)  Agency  proceedings  and  agency  ac- 
tions (as  defined  in  paragraphs  (12)  and 
(13).  respectively,  of  section  551  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code)  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  subject  to  subchapter  II  of  chapter 
6  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  (other  than 
sections  552.  S52a.  and  5S2b). 

COMPLIANCE  BT  EXPORTERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  an  exporter  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  civil  or  criminal  prosecution  under 
the  antitrust  laws  by  any  Federal  agency 
If— 

( 1 )  the  exporter,  or  group  of  exporters, 
notifies  the  Attorney  General,  pursuant  to 
procedures  established  under  section  5(c) 
(2).  that  the  exporter  or  group  intends  to 
engage  In  conduct  or  to  establish  structural 
arrangements  which  have  been  designated 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  conduct  or  struc- 
tural arrangements  not  subject  to  civil  or 
criminal  prosecution  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  the  Attorney  General  does  not  ob- 
ject to  the  proposed  conduct  or  arrangement 
within  thirty  days  and  inform  such  ex- 
porter, or  group  of  exporters,  of  the  specific 
reasons  why  the  proposed  conduct  and 
structural  arrangements  are  not  covered  by 
disclosures  made  purstxant  to  section  5(a); 
or 

(2)  the  ex|>orter  requests  a  statement  of 
civil  and  criminal  enforcement  intentions 
concerning  a  particular  transaction  pur- 
suant to  section  5(a)(2)(B).  and  within 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  request — 

(A)  receives  an  approval  from  the  At- 
torney General,  or 

(B)  does  not  receive  an  objection  In  writ- 
ing from  the  Attorney  General  to  the  trans- 
action setting  forth  the  specific  rea.sons  why 
the  transaction  is  In  conflict  with  specific 
provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  ob- 
jects to  proposed  conduct  or  structural  ar- 
rangements under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  — 

{ 1 )  the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the 
exporter  or  group  of  exporters  of  such  ob- 
jections within  thirty  days  (sixty  days  in  the 
case  of  a  request  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  such  subsection)  of  receiving  notifica- 
tion regarding  the  proposed  conduct  or 
structural  arrangements  and  shall  notify  the 
exporter  or  group  of  exporters  involved 
that  they  may  request  that  a  hearing  be 
held  on  the  objections  to  the  proposed  con- 
duct or  structural  arrangement: 

(2)  the  exporter  or  exporters  involved 
shall  notify  the  Attorney  General  within 
fifteen  days  after  receiving  the  objections  if 
they  wish  to  have  a  hearing; 

(3)  the  Attorney  General  shall  conduct 
any  such  hearing  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  request  for  a  hearing 
under  paragraph  (2)  Is  received  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice; 

(4)  such  hearing  shall  continue  for  no 
more  than  thirty  days;  and 

(5)  the  Attorney  General  shall  make  tne 
disclosure  determination  within  fifteen  da\s 
after  the  completion  of  such  hearing,  notify 
the  exporter  or  group  of  exporters  of  the  de- 
termination, and  publish  the  determination. 

(c)  A  determination  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  final  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

INJUNCTIONS 

Sec.  7.  The  Attorney  General  may  request 
any  United  States  district  court  to  Issue  an 
injunction  regarding  a  disclosure  under  sec- 
tion 5(a)(2)  of  this  Act.  when  the  Attorney 
General  determines  that — 

( 1 )  the  activity  of  the  exporter  or  group  of 
exporters  is  acting  outside  of  the  scope  of  the 
disclosure; 

(2)  the  circumstances  under  which  the  dis- 
closure was  Issued  have  substantially 
changed;  or 

(3)  the  dlsclostire  was  issued  upon  inac- 
curate or  fraudulent  Information. 

REPORTS    AND     LISCLOSURES 

Sec.  8.  On  December  31  of  each  year,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  heads  of  other  United  States 
agencies  directly  affected  by  disclosures  un- 
der this  Act  shall  each  file  with  the  Congress, 
and  make  public,  a  detailed  report  of — 

( 1 )  all  actions  by  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment or  agency,  or  by  other  interested  pub- 
lic and  private  parties,  taken  pursuant  to  this 
Act; 

(2)  any  problems  associated  with  the  im- 
plementation of  this  Act: 

(31  the  specific  plans  of  the  appropriate 
department  or  agency  to  carry  out  Its  respon- 
sibilities (If  any)  under  the  Act  In  the  next 
fiscal  year;  and 

(4)  any  recommendations  for  amendment 
of  this  Act.« 


By    Mr.    CHAPEE    'for    himself. 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr. 
Danforth) : 
S.  872.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,   to  extend   the   period  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans'  eligibility  for  re- 
ad iustment  counseling  and  related  men- 
tal health  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

VIETNAM     VETERANS'    READJUSTMENT    COUNSEL- 
ING   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  extend  the 
period  of  Vietnam  veterans'  eligibility 
for  readjustment  counseling  and  related 
mental  health  services. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
simple.  It  extends,  from  September  30, 
1981.  to  September  30. 1984.  the  eligibility 
for  veterans  who  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  Vietnam  era  to  seek  read- 
justment coun.seling.  Thus,  it  represents 
a  3-year  extension  of  this  program. 

In  my  judgment,  there  are  a  number 
of  compelling  reasons  why  this  program 
should  be  extended  beyond  the  current 
expiration  date  of  September  1981: 

Although  this  program  was  estab- 
lished on  a  trial  basis  under  Public  Law 
96-22  in  Jime  1979.  many  of  the  so-called 
storefront  rehabilitative  facilities  have 
been  in  operation  for  less  than  18 
months,  and  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
provide  their  unique  services  to  troubled 
Vietnam-era  veterans ; 

The  posttraumatic  stress  syndrome, 
which  this  program  is  designed  to  ad- 
dress, can  manifest  itself  as  many  as 
10  years  after  combat  experience,  mak- 
ing it  reasonable  to  extend  this  pro- 
gram approximately  10  years  beyond 
May  1975.  when  the  last  combat  soldier 
was  withdrawn  from  Vietnam ; 

Funded  at  about  $12  million  per  year, 
this  program  is  one  of  the  least  expen- 
sive in  the  veterans'  budget  category; 
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In  my  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  else- 
where in  the  country,  the  Vietnsun  vet- 
erans' readjustment  counseling  program 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  deserving 
programs  now  offered  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict;  and 

At  a  time  when  the  military  l3  plagued 
with  manpower  problems,  and  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  is  facing  Increasing 
problems  in  getting  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  recruits  needed,  it  is  essential 
that  we  meet  our  obligaticMis  to  the  last 
war's  veterans  as  a  symbol  of  this  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  its  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senate  Budget  and  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees  have  restored  an  es- 
timated $25  million  deleted  from  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request  specifically 
to  insure  that  this  program  is  extended 
1  additional  year  beyond  the  September 
1981  delimiting  date.  This  is  certainly 
welcome  news.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
have  acted  with  both  wisdom  and  com- 
passion on  this  matter. 

Nonetheless,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Vietnam-era  veterans'  readjustment 
counseling  program  and  the  Vietnam 
veterans'  centers  provide  a  suflBciently 
important  service  to  veterans  of  our 
longest  and  most  controversial  war  that 
the  program  and  the  centers  deserve  ad- 
ditional time  to  accMnplish  their  worthy 
purpose.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep 
the  faith  with  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
Vietnam  veterans  who  suffered  deep  psy- 
chological wounds  from  their  experience 
in  the  Vietnam  war  by  extending  the  re- 
adjustment counseling  program  through 
September  1984. 

BBtXF    HI5TOBT    OF   PBOCRAM 

Mr.  President,  the  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans' readjustment  coimseling  program, 
also  referred  to  as  Operation  Outreach, 
was  brought  into  being  under  Public  Law 
9e-22  in  June  1979.  This  comprehensive 
piece  of  legislation  Included  authority 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  (VA) 
to  provide  readjustment  counseling  and 
related  mental  health  services  to  any 
vetenui  who  served  on  active  duty  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  era — that  is.  between 
August  1964  and  May  1975. 

The  purpose  of  the  counseling  program 
is  to  provide  psychosocial  readjustment 
counseling  for  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
The  counseling  program,  conducted  from 
Vietnam  vet  centers,  is  primarily  direct- 
ed at  Vietnam  combat  veterans,  and 
represents  an  attempt  to  help  the  vet- 
eran reenter  the  society  from  which  he 
or  she  has  withdrawn. 

Nationwide,  there  are  9.8  million 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  2.5  million  of 
whom  served  in  Vietnam.  Approximate- 
ly 700.000  of  this  number  saw  intense 
combat  which  resulted  in  over  57,000 
being  killed  and  over  400.000  wounded. 
In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  there  are 
55.000  Vietnam-era  veterans.  17.000  of 
whom  served  in  Vietnam.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  20  percent  of  the  veterans 
who  were  in  Vietnam  are  experiencing 
some  sort  of  readjustment  problems  to- 
day, as  a  result  of  their  experience  in 
Vietnam. 

Readjustment  problems  for  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  include  interpersonal  rela- 


tionship problems,  employment  prob- 
lems, family  problems  and  problems  in 
coping  with  daily  life.  Research  on  Viet- 
nam veterans  suggests  that  one  in  four 
is  clinically  depressed,  70  percent  con- 
tinue to  have  nightmares  about  Vietnam 
and  40  percent  were  divorced  within  6 
months  of  their  return.  The  suicide  rate 
for  Vietnam  veterans  is  33-percent  high- 
er than  their  peer  group,  whereas  the 
homicide  rate  is  the  same  as  the  peer 
group,  contrary  to  the  media  image  of 
the  Vietnam  veteran. 

Although  the  vietnam-era  veterans' 
readjustment  counseling  program  was 
established  almost  2  years  ago,  many  of 
the  91  storefront  counseling  centers 
scattered  across  the  country  were  not 
established  and  functioning  until  early 
or  mid -1980.  For  example,  in  my  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  the  vet  center  in  Paw- 
tucket  did  not  commence  operation  until 
May  1980.  Although  the  program  has  ex- 
perienced extraordinary  success  in  this 
short  period  of  time — the  Rhode  Island 
center  run  by  Wayne  Smith  and  Bill 
Kelly  has  dealt  with  over  600  cases — the 
numbers  of  Vietnam -era  veterans  seek- 
ing readjustment  counseling  is  increas- 
ing rather  than  decreasing.  In  short,  the 
program  simply  has  not  had  enough  time 
to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

POSTTBAUMATIC  STBESS  SYNDROME 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  Viet- 
nam-era veterans'  readjustment  coun- 
seling program,  and  of  the  vet  centers, 
is  to  deal  with  a  little  understood  malady 
known  as  posttraumatic  stress  syn- 
drome. Medical  research  to  date  reveals 
that  approximately  500,000  veterans  of 
Vietnam  are  to  this  day  markedly  im- 
paired by  the  aftereffects  of  their  war 
experiences. 

The  core  symptoms  of  this  psychologi- 
cal condition  are  similar  to  those  which 
were  felt  by  thousands  of  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  Korea:  Nightmares, 
depression,  anxiety  and  fear,  and  severe 
detachment  from  others.  For  some  indi- 
viduals, this  syndrmne  also  includes  al- 
cohol or  drug  abuse,  and  physical  condi- 
alcohol  and  drugs,  as  well  as  to  arrests. 

Just  this  month,  the  VA  completed  an 
8-year.  $2  million  study  conducted  by  a 
New  York-based  research  team  which 
showed  that  exposure  to  combat  had  a 
direct  relationship  to  current  abuse  of 
alcohol  and  drugs,  as  well  as  to  arrests, 
medical  problems  and  stress-related 
emotional  problems.  The  study's  authors 
stated  that — 

A  decade  after  the  peak  years  of  the  war. 
those  who  actually  served  In  Vietnam  are 
plagued  by  significantly  more  problems  than 
their  peers. 

Among  other  things,  the  study  dis- 
covered that : 

While  70  percent  of  the  veterans  went 
back  to  school  after  leaving  military 
service,  only  20  percent  of  those  who 
had  served  in  Vietnam  completed  work 
for  college  degrees  and  only  7  percent  of 
the  black  veterans  completed  college: 

White-collar  jobs  were  foxmd  by  only 
50  percent  of  the  Vietnam  veterans, 
while  54  percent  of  the  veterans  from 
the  same  era  and  69  percent  of  the  non- 
veterans  had  found  white-collar  jobs: 

Unemployment   was    found   to   be   a 


phenomenon  affecting  mainly  black  vet- 
erans. Over  their  postservice  careers, 
black  Vietnam  veterans  had  more  than 
three  times  as  much  unemployment  as 
white  Vietnam  veterans.  Moreover, 
black  Vietnam  veterans  were  found  to 
have  twice  as  much  unemployment  as 
black  veterans  who  did  not  serve  in  Viet- 
nam; 

A  total  of  24  percent  of  the  Vietnam 
veterans  who  had  been  involved  in  heavy 
combat  were  later  arrested  for  crim- 
inal offenses,  while  10  percent  of  those 
with  light  combat  experience  in  Vietnam 
were  later  arrested.  A  total  of  17  per- 
cent of  other  veterans  from  the  Viet- 
nam-era were  later  arrested  and  14  per- 
cent of  the  nonveterans;  and 

The  degree  of  alcoholism,  drug  abuse, 
medical  and  psychological  problems  at- 
tributable to  Vietnam  combat  was  found 
to  be  "statistically  significant." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  one  of  the 
unique  features  of  post  traumatic  stress 
syndrome  is  the  fact  that  it  h£is  a  long 
term  or  "delayed"  form.  What  this 
means  is  that  a  combat  veteran  may  re- 
turn from  overseas  and  go  about  his 
daily  business  for  up  to  10  years  without 
showing  any  manifest  symptoms  of 
post  traumatic  stress.  Time  does  not  re- 
duce his  or  her  need  for  counseling, 
however,  it  simply  postpones  it.  This  is 
why  it  is  essential  that  we  give  the  re- 
adjustment counseling  program  and  the 
vet  centers  the  additional  time  they  need 
to  deal  with  this  disabling  syndrome. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land sent  17,000  of  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  fight  in  Vietnam.  Two  hundred 
of  these  paid  the  ultimate  price  for  their 
service  to  their  country,  and  died  in  that 
far-off  land.  An  additional  153  Rhode 
Island  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  have 
died  since  they  saw  combat  in  that  con- 
flict. Many  of  these  veterans  died  of 
causes  which  can  be  linked  directly  to 
their  service  in  Vietnam,  and  I  believe 
it  is  extraordinary  that  our  small  State 
has  lost  almost  as  many  Vietnam  veter- 
ans after  the  war  as  it  did  during  the  war. 
These  startling  figures  demonstrate  the 
need  for  the  vet  centers  and  for  readjust- 
ment counseling. 

COST     or    THE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
a  national  need  for  fiscal  austerity,  and 
veterans  must  be  willing  to  share  the 
burden  of  program  budget  cuts  as  much 
as  anyone  else.  I  support  most  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  proposed  budget  cuts,  and 
I  share  all  of  his  concerns  about  cutting 
Federal  expenditures. 

However,  in  proposing  that  the  Viet- 
nam-era veterans'  readjustment  coun- 
seling program  not  be  funded  beyond 
September  1981.  I  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  a  big  mistake.  It 
seems  evident  that  there  is  a  genuine 
need  for  this  program.  It  also  seems  ap- 
parent that  with  a  price  tag  of  about  $12 
million  per  year,  this  is  one  of  the  least 
expensive  programs  in  the  veterans' 
budget  category. 

In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  this  pro- 
gram employs  three  people,  and  costs 
$90,000  per  year.  With  an  average  of  600 
cases  to  date  and  1.000  visits,  this  pro- 
gram costs  $150  per  case  and  $90  per  visit. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  national 
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average  cost  per  case  and  per  visit  is  $320 
and  $99  respectively.  While  these  costs 
arc  somewhat  higher  than  Rhode 
Island's  costs,  they  are  still  modest 
amounts  to  pay.  Furthermore,  with  in- 
creased eCBciencies  being  introduced  into 
the  Vietnam-era  veterans'  readjustment 
counseling  program,  the  VA  anticipates 
that  costs  per  visit  will  probably  be  re- 
duced to  about  $70  in  the  coming  year. 
We  are  not  funding  a  vast  bureaucracy 
here,  and  we  are  not  paying  for  extensive 
facilities.  What  my  bill  does  is  to  extend 
the  readjustment  counseling  program 
and  the  vet  centers  for  just  3  more  years. 

POPT7LAB     AND    DESERVING 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  my  remarks.  I 
referred  to  the  Vietnam  veterans'  read- 
justment program  as  popular  and  deserv- 
ing. In  support  of  this  statement,  I  shall 
include  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  articles  from  the  New 
Paper  and  the  Providence  Journal,  as  well 
as  two  recent  items  from  the  Washington 
Post  which  explain  better  than  I  can 
just  what  this  program  does  for  the  peo- 
ple it  serves. 

Having  read  over  these  articles.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
was  unlike  any  other  war  in  our  history. 
It  was  unpopular,  controversial,  and 
long. 

It  was  a  war  that  we  were  expected  to 
win  with  technology  and  force,  but  we 
did  not.  It  was  a  guerrilla  war  which  was 
more  intense  and  vicious  than  conven- 
tional warfare.  With  l^efights  and  boo- 
by-traps, no  one  was  safe  or  secure  at  any 
time.  "The  Vietnamese  who  was  your  ally 
during  the  day  could  easily  become  your 
enemy  at  night.  Vietnam  was  a  poor  peo- 
ple's war.  Twenty-two  percent  of  infantry 
units  were  black  or  hispanic  but  only  11 
percent  of  the  support  units  were  black 
or  hispanic. 

The  purposelessness  of  the  war  was  re- 
inforced by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  12- 
month  war  for  everyone.  The  message  to 
the  Vietnam  veteran  was  that  the  war 
was  not  important  enough  to  stay  and 
fight  for  longer  than  12  months.  In  Viet- 
nam. 75  percent  of  the  Vietnam  veterans 
thought  the  war  was  wrong  or  question- 
able. The  homecoming  of  the  Vietnam 
warrior  was  quite  different  from  the  sol- 
diers in  other  wars.  It  was  possible  to 
leave  Vietnam  and.  72  hours  later,  to  be 
at  home;  and  you  came  home  alone.  The 
social  or  family  atmosphere  that  was 
present  on  return  ranged  from  indiffer- 
ence to  outright  hostility  toward  the 
returning  soldier. 

The  special  problems  of  the  Vietnam 
veteran  are  related  to  the  uniqueness  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  Vietnam  veterans 
have  had  the  experience  of  war,  the 
brutalization  and  emersion  in  death  and 
dying  plus  the  additional  stresses  men- 
tioned above  which  most  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  Korea  did  not  suffer. 

The  services  offered  at  the  Vietnam 
veterans'  centers  are  specifically  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran.  They  include  Out- 
reach, counseling,  and  referral  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  and  their  families.  Coun- 
seling includes  individual,  group  and 
family  counseling,  and  is  directed  at 
short-term  rather  than  extended  psy- 
chotherapy. 


In  my  judgment,  the  cancellation  of 
this  program  at  this  time,  or  placing  it 
back  into  a  department  of  the  VA,  rep- 
resents a  failure  to  understand  the  spe- 
cial nature  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
special  needs  of  the  Vietnam  veterans. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Vietnam  veter- 
an has  earned  the  right  to  several  addi- 
tional years  of  readjustment  counseling 
in  a  program  that  is  specifically  tailored 
to  his  or  her  needs. 

KEEPING   THE   FAmi 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  observe  that  this 
Nations  All-Volunteer  Force  has  been 
challenged  as  never  before  with  the 
problem  of  attracting  young  men  and 
women  of  the  quality  and  in  the  quan- 
tity that  we  need  to  keep  our  defenses 
strong. 

In  recent  months,  this  Congress,  and 
this  country,  have  expressed  an  increas- 
ing willingness  to  expend  vast  sums  of 
money  to  attract  young  people  into  the 
military  services.  My  colleagues  and  I 
have  introduced  a  number  of  bills  de- 
signed to  produce  qualified  recruits 
through  the  promise  of  educational, 
monetary  and  other  incentives. 

If  I  were  a  young  person  considering 
enlistment  in  the  military  services  today, 
however,  I  would  be  very  skeptical  of  the 
inducements  offered  by  this  Nation  to  its 
military  personnel  if  I  saw  that  the  vet- 
erans of  the  last  war  were  not  adequately 
provided  for.  In  my  judgment,  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  treat  our  veterans  of 
previous  wars  will  have  great  bearing  on 
the  decisions  of  those  whom  we  are  ask- 
ing today,  and  whom  we  may  have  to 
ask  in  the  future,  to  shoulder  the  burden 
of  our  Nation's  defense. 

Thus,  beyond  the  legal  and  moral  ob- 
ligations we  have  to  our  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, we  have  a  practical  obligation  to 
keep  the  faith  and  provide  them  with 
the  assistance  they  need  to  recover  from 
the  stresses  of  their  wartime  experiences. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  combat  veteran  of 
World  War  n  and  of  Korea,  I  know  bet- 
ter than  most  that  "in  war,  there  are  no 
unwounded."  We  have  an  obligation  to 
assist  those  who  were  psychologically 
wounded,  just  as  we  do  to  help  those  who 
were  physically  wounded,  as  a  result  of 
their  military  service  to  their  Nation 
in  wartime.  For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill,  and  to 
extend  the  Vietnam-era  veterans'  read- 
justment counseling  program  through 
September  1984.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
articles  referred  to  earlier  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RecoRD,  as  follows: 
S.  872 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
612A(a)  of  title  38  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "two  years  after  tbe  effective  date  of  this 
section"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "be- 
fore September  30.  1984". 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  26,  1981 1 
America's   Most   Deserving   Veterans 
When  we  suggested  that  the  administra- 
tion might  round  up  some  of  Its  sacred  cows 
for  a  more  rigorous  program  of  diet  and  exer- 


cise, we  singled  out  the  budget  for  Teterans' 
programs.  Only  a  fraction  of  these  funds 
goes  to  the  especially  deserving — tbe  victims 
of  combat.  Worse  yet,  while  bllUons  are  still 
to  be  spent  on  aliments  and  benefits  that 
have  no  connection  with  active  military 
service,  tbe  administration  plans  to  kill  tbe 
one  small  program  that  Is  reaching  out  to 
help  America's  most  desperate  combat  vet- 
erans— the  mentally  shocked  men  and  wom- 
en still  haunted  by  the  horrors  of  Vietnam. 

As  described  in  an  Outlook  report  by  stfif 
writer  Myra  MacPherson,  these  troubled  vet- 
erans have  found  personal  relief  In  a  basic 
program  of  storefront  vet  centers.  There.  In 
the  company  of  each  other,  a  chemistry  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  meet- 
ings has  worked  to  sootbe  stresses  that  have 
resisted  other  rehabilitation  efforts.  There 
are  91  of  these  modest  little  meeting  rooms, 
most  of  them  manned  by  fellow  Vietnam 
veterans  who  have  known  firsthand  the 
trauma  of  coping,  during  and  after,  with  an 
unpopular  war. 

They  have  known  all  along  what  was  point- 
ed out  Just  this  wee>i  in  a  t2-mllllon.  eleht- 
year  study:  that  the  veterans  of  combat 
in  Vietnam  are  plagued  by  significantly  more 
emotional,  social,  educational  and  job-related 
problems  than  those  who  were  not  In  battle. 
They  have  known,  too.  that  the  women  in 
this  war  have  been  suffering  from  the  same 
delayed  stress  syndrome:  fla^backs.  depres- 
sion, alienation,  guilt. 

The  penny  wisdom  of  closing  these  coun- 
seling centers  is  obvious:  You  are  talking 
here  about  $30  million  at  most,  when  nearly 
S8  billion  will  be  spent  next  year  on  a  veter- 
ans' hospital  system  that  provides  free  care 
for  any  ailment,  service-connected  or  not; 
and  when  another  •4  billion  wUl  be  spent 
on  pensions  for  veterans  with  no  service- 
connected  disabilities.  With  all  this  federal 
fat  around  for  the  trimming,  why  kiU  a  pro- 
gram so  financially  insignificant  that  It 
doesn't  even  show  up  In  the  main  federal 
budget  book  but  means  so  much  to  so  many 
genuinely  deserving  combat  veterans? 

Tbere  are  bipartisan  efforts  under  way  in 
Congress  to  rescue  the  counseling  centers. 
Sen.  Gary  Hart  (D-Colo.)  and  Rep.  Margaret 
M.  Heckler  (R-Mass.)  have  been  pressing  for 
inclusion  of  tbe  money  and  so  far.  so  good: 
The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has  approved 
funds  for  the  program,  and  the  full  Senate 
should  uphold  that  action;  the  House  Bud- 
get Committee  Is  scheduled  to  take  up  the 
matter  today,  and  here.  too.  this  proposal 
deserves  solid  support. 

{From  the  NewPaper.  Mar.   18-25.  1981 1 
Prisoners  of  Peace 
(By  Chris  Vaughan) 

Last  Thursday  night,  a  single  car  acci- 
dent claimed  the  life  of  a  Rhode  Island 
man. 

Road  conditions  were  not  a  factor:  It  was 
not  raining,  nor  was  It  snowing.  Visibility 
was  good.  Yet  Wayne  Smith  could  not  be 
too  surprised,  because  the  man  was  a  Vietnam 
veteran. 

Smith,  a  cour.selor  at  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans Center  In  Pawtucket.  knows  the  figures. 
The  victim  became  part  of  a  startling  sta- 
tistic :  over  66.000  Vietnam  veterans  have  died 
since  coming  home,  roughly  10.000  more  than 
the  number  of  soldiers  killed  In  America's 
13-vear  presence  in  Vietnam. 

Wayne  Smith  understands  the  numbers 
because  he  has  been  a  part  of  it  He  is  a 
veteran  of  a  year's  tour  cf  duty  as  a  combat 
medic  in  Vietnam,  a  position  associated  with 
a  life  expectancy  of  "about  three  hours." 
according  to  Smith,  who  was  never  wounded 
in  battle. 

He  also  understands  why  the  single  car 
accident  that  took  a  man's  life  last  Thursday 
was  pro'iably  not  completely  accidental. 
Wayne  Smith  understands  because  he  too 
was  a  victim  of  Vietnam  after  the  fact. 

Unlike  a  significant  percentage  of  the  esU- 
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mated  50O-70O.C00  Vietnam  Veterans  who 
suffer  from  a  similar  delayed  stress  disorder. 
Smith  has  beaten  back  the  depression  and 
anger  of  his  Vietnam  experience  to  b3come 
a  valuable  member  of  society.  It  wasn't  easy — 
he  had  to  defeat  a  drug  habit  and  spend 
three  years  in  prison  following  his  return — 
but  relatively  early  access  to  readjustment 
counseling  put  him  on  the  path  to  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  psychology  and  a  new  life. 

His  worries  are  not  over:  he  Is  reluctant  to 
start  a  family  after  having  been  exposed  in 
combat  to  the  defoliating  chemical  Agent 
Orange,  which  is  suspected  of  causing  ge- 
netic disorders.  But  he  has  a  Job  (40  percent 
of  combat  vets  are  unemployed)  and  he  is 
still  alive  (Vietnam  vets  have  a  suicide  rate 
25-30  percent  higher  than  the  rest  of  their 
age  group). 

Smith's  Job  with  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Center,  one  of  91  storefront-style  out-reach 
centers  that  have  sprung  up  nationwide  fol- 
lowing a  successful  10-year  fight  for  federal 
funding,  is  in  Jeopardy.  When  President 
Reagan  revealed  his  budget  last  week,  the 
relatively  paltry  tlO  million  allocated  to 
Vietnam  veterans  this  year  was  not  Included 
That  means  the  91  "Operation  Outreach" 
centers  will  close,  and  the  50.000  veterans 
and  significantly  affected  relatives,  spouses 
and  girlfriends  currently  utilizing  the  serv- 
ices of  the  readjustment  clinics  will  have  to 
find  help  elsewhere. 

Yet  they  may  not  be  the  biggest  losers. 
"When  the  center  is  gone,  it's  all  the  vets 
who've  never  been  to  Pine  Street  ( the  center's 
location)  who're  gonna  be  the  real  losers," 
says  veteran  Robert  Quyer,  whose  life  was 
"set  in  a  stralghter  line"  by  group  counseling 
at  the  Rhode  Island  Vietneon  Vet  Center. 

Indeed,  the  readjustment  counseling  has 
not  been  around  long  enough  to  attract  the 
attention  of  many  veterans  experiencing 
what  psychologists  call  "post  traumatic 
stress  disorder" — recurring  anxiety  over 
Vietnam-related  events — and  Vietnam  vet- 
eran advocates  say  the  program  has  not  been 
given  a  fair  chance  to  demonstrate  its  value. 
••Well  be  damned  If  we're  going  to  let 
them  get  away  with  it."  proclaims  Bobby 
Muller.  director  of  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America.  "•I  think  we  can  count  on  a  tremen- 
dous groundswell  of  response  from  the 
American  people  ...  I  will  not  even  con- 
sider the  possibility  that  (the  outreach  cen- 
ters) are  going  to  go  away." 

Muller's  response  alone  will  not  keep  the 
centers  open,  however,  and  Smith  is  resigned 
to  what  he  sees  as  a  "return  to  business  as 
usual"  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment; "It  appears  definite  that  the  Reagan 
administration  is  going  to  terminate  this 
program.  Just  like  many  others." 

Smith  is  philosophical  about  the  defeat. 
■•I'm  not  going  to  have  any  trouble  getting  a 
Job.  Nor  will  the  other  staff  members  (Lou- 
Ann  Nixon  and  fellow  counselor  and  veteran 
William  Kelly)  but  I  feel  extremely  bad  for 
all  the  vets  In  need  of  this  kind  of 
counseling." 

In  essence,  the  counseling  provides  vets 
with  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  their  ex- 
periences and  release  the  anger  they  feel — 
dangerous,  self-directed  anger  that  results  In 
suicides  and  mysterious  single  car  accidents. 
••These  rap  groups  are  the  strongest  tool 
we  have  in  dealing  with  stress,"  says  Smith. 
"These  men  need  to  share  the  pain,  to  share 
the  horrors,  to  get  past  it  and  share  the 
growth  process  of  human  development" 

•All  it  takes  Is  to  put  Vietnam  and  their 
experiences  into  the  proper  perspective  Peo- 
ple come  back  and  have  a  real  need  to  talk 
about  what's  going  on,  what  has  happened 
to  them." 

•'It  used  to  be  I^d  have  strong  anxiety  prob- 
lems— I'd  blow  up  in  a  minute."  recalls  Vet 
Center  client  Ouyer.  "But  the  center  got  me 
out  of  that.  They  helped  put  me  together 
again." 


Ouyer  identified  a  syndrome  many  vet- 
erans of  America's  longest  war  complain  of: 
no  one  wants  to  talk  about  Vietnam.  John 
Montgomery,  a  lawyer  who  served  14  months 
in  an  artillery  unit  In  Vietnam,  haa  no  prob- 
lems readjusting  to  American  society,  but 
he  too  is  Irked  by  this. 

"When  I  came  back  and  had  some  inter- 
views with  law  firms  I  put  my  Vietnam  ex- 
perience on  my  resume  to  explain  the  two- 
year  gap."^  he  said.  •'Nobody  asked  about  Viet- 
nam. Not  one.  It's  like  a  big  national  em- 
barrassment. It  bothers  me  that  nol>ody 
asked  about  It.  " 

America's  apparent  indifference  to  the 
plight  of  Vietnam  veterans  is  part  of  the 
problem,  as  vets  see  it.  A  bumper  sticker  dis- 
played in  Smith's  office  at  the  Pawtucket 
center  summarizes  the  sentiment:  ••The 
Vietnam  Vet:  First  the  Draft.  Now  the 
Shaft." 

"Once  again,  after  a  series  of  other  set- 
backs. Vietnam  vets  are  being  denied  the 
chance  to  reintegrate  with  society,"  Smith 
laments.  •'These  men  are  very  sensitive  to 
this  political  system.  Most  love  this  country 
and  most  are  extremely  loyal.  And.  unfortu- 
nately, most  will  continue  to  withdraw  with- 
in themselves. 

"It  s  no  accident  that  there  have  been  more 
deaths  among  Vietnam  vets  since  Vietnam 
than  there  were  in  the  war." 

Operation  Outreach  has  been  an  unquali- 
fied success  In  Rhode  Island — as  far  as  it 
goes  The  •great  majority"  of  the  Vet  Cen- 
ter's patrons  are  doing  well.  Smith  says,  and 
no  one  who  has  visited  the  local  vet  center 
has  committed  suicide.  Yet  seven  Vietnam 
veterans  died  In  Rhode  Island  in  January. 
Smith  thinks  the  Vet  Center  could  have 
helped  them.  No  one  will  ever  know. 

And  no  one  will  know  what  the  national 
program  would  do.  since  it  is  apparently 
doomed.  Only  an  Intense  lobbying  effort  can 
salvage  Operation  Outreach,  says  Muller.  who 
has  identified  readjustment  centers  as  the 
•number  one  priority"  of  the  lobbying  effort 
being  led  by  Rep  Tom  Daschle,  chairman  of 
the  Congressional  Caucus  of  Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

"Were  eolng  to  start  by  neutrallzlnt  the 
administration  to  assure  that  if  we're  suc- 
cessful legislatively,  we're  not  going  to  have  a 
veto  "  Muller  says.  "They^ve  taken  aray  not 
part  of  the  program,  but  everything.  '03  per- 
cent. They've  got  to  give  us  something" 

If  any  concessions  at  all  are  gained,  the 
readjustment  centers  will  be  first  In  line.  In 
budget  cutting  times.  It  Is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict who  will  prevail.  If  the  outreach  cen- 
ters are  abolished.  Vietnam  veterans  must 
turn  to  the  Veterans  Administration,  which 
suffers  from  Its  association  with  the  govern- 
ment in  the  minds  of  Vietnam  vets,  who  have 
come  to  mistrust  the  system  that  made  them 
outcasts. 

"Vietnam  veterans  do  not  generally  think 
of  the  VA  as  a  friend.'"  SmUh  no'es.  "Some 
believe  there  is  animosity  from  older  (World 
War  II-  and  Korea-era)  vets.  My  lense  Is  that 
there  is  Just  indifference.  People  don't  care." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  15.  1981] 
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Vets  Again 

(By  Myra  MacPherson) 

Bruce  is  33  but  he  looks  ancient  Deep 
circles:  a  thin,  gaunt  face.  And  of  course, 
the  mouth.  It  Is  wired  together.  Bruce, 
drunk,  carefully  picked  up  a  eun  one  night, 
sat  on  the  John  and  tried  to  blow  his  brains 
out.  The  bullet  went  through  his  neck  and 
twisted  and  came  out,  shattering  his  Jaw. 

The  Vietnam  veteran  grew  up  In  Los 
Angeles,  mostly  alone,  from  a  broken  family 
His  one  Interest  was  art.  "I  had  taken  the 
entrance  exams  to  art  school  but  I  decided 
to  go  In  the  service.  It  was  Just  something 
you  bad  to  do." 


After  he  returned  home.  Bruce  developed 
cancer.  Hodgkln's  disease.  Today  he  wonders 
about  Agent  Orange:  "Hill  327  was  stripped 
while  I  was  there.  I  watched  them  spray 
every  morning." 

The  cancer  has  been  in  remission  for  sev- 
eral years  but  Bruce,  who  went  back  to  art 
school  and  got  a  good  graphics  Job  with  a 
top  advertising  agency,  eventually  slid  into 
alcohol  and  lost  his  Job.  One  night  he  decided 
that  all  was  pointless. 

Today,  eight  months  after  his  suicide  at- 
tempt, Bruce  has  moved  into  a  steady  Thurs- 
day night  rap  group  at  a  Vet  Center  in  Los 
Angeles.  Doctors  are  reshaping  his  Jaw.  One 
recent  night,  speaking  through  the  bizarre- 
looking  face  guard  doctors  have  fashioned 
for  his  Jaw.  Bruce  told  a  group  of  wide-eyed 
college  students  about  a  war  that  is  ancient 
history  to  them. 

For  years  Bruce  resisted  blaming  Vietnam 
for  any  of  his  problems.  "I  thought  it  was  a 
cop-out."  Only  recently  did  he  realize  he  had 
to  talk  out  the  past  so  that  he  could  get  on 
with  the  future. 

••I  had  a  lot  of  pent-up  feelings  against 
the  government;  how  they're  doing  nothing 
on  Agent  Orange.  It's  very  hard  for  me  to 
become  some  rah-rah  member  of  a  group. 
I'm  essentially  a  loner.  But  I  have  this  drive 
to  go  to  those  Thursday  night  sessions.  If 
those  centers  go,  I  would  survive  but  I  could 
name  at  least  five  guys  who  might  not.  They 
are  the  one  place  vets  can  let  it  all  out  with 
other  vets." 

Bruce  has  stopped  drinking:  smokes  only 
a  little  pot.  "I  now  feel  I  want  to  live."  He 
pauses.  ""I  don't  want  to  "X"  it.  .  ." 

The  men  who  come  to  the  storefront  Vet 
Centers  across  the  country  are  in  their 
thirties:  average  age,  33.  Some  still  have  the 
look  of  easy  youth;  others  stare  from 
haunted,  old  mens  eyes.  They  are  survivors 
of  Vietnam — our  nation's  most  unpopular, 
troubled  and  divisive  war — and.  most  cru- 
cially, survivors  of  their  hassled  and  hapless 
homecoming. 

Last  week,  outrage  raced  coast  to  coast  in 
91  counseling  centers.  For  10  years  veteran 
activists  had  fought  for  psychological  read- 
justment help.  Finally,  in  1979,  Congress 
came  through.  Most  of  the  centers  are  barely 
a  year  old. 

Skeptical  Republicans  on  Ronald  Reagan's 
transition  team  toured  several  centers  and 
ended  up  recommending  that  they  be  given 
a  chance.  But  now  R«agan  Is  axing  them — 
his  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  called 
for  obliterating  them  by  September — even 
as  the  President  pins  medals  on  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, an  act  many  of  them  see  as  a  flag- 
waving  attempt  to  prime  another  generation 
of  youths  for  new.  massively  funded  mili- 
tary adventures. 

Just  as  the  lavish  homecoming  for  the 
hostages  returning  from  Iran  surfaced 
smouldering  anger  among  Vietnam  veterans, 
two  crucial  and  intertwined  resentments  are 
reflected  in  the  outrage  of  many  veterans  at 
the  gutting  of  their  centers.  One  is  a  deep 
distrust  of  the  government.  ''If  they  close  in 
September,  this  will  be  viewed  as  another 
instance  of  the  government  lying  to  them,^' 
says  William  Mahedy.  a  former  Army  chap- 
lain in  Vietnam  who  now  runs  the  Vet  Cen- 
ter in  San  Diego. 

The  veterans'  second,  equally  deep-seated 
resentment  is  aimed  at  their  antiwar  col- 
legiate peers  who  evaded  the  war  and  now 
turn  their  backs  on  them.  David  Stockman. 
OMB's  program-cutting  wunderkind.  is  Just 
their  age.  34.  He  spent  the  war  in  Harvard's 
divinity  school — which  conveniently  carried 
a  4-D  deferment — but  never  entered  the 
clergy.  "That  son  of  a  birch."  muttered  a 
hi?hlv  decorated  former  paratrooper,  now  an 
attorney.  "There  he  was  yelling.  'Hell  no.  we 
won't  go.'  but  making  no  sacrlflces  for  his 
beliefs,  and  now  he's  gutting  our  programs." 
As  federal  funding  goes,  the  $12  million 
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annual  readjustment  counseling  program — 
operated  through  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion but  away  from  its  facilities — is  barely 
enough  to  stock  the  centers  with  styrofoam 
coffee  cups.  But  the  veterans  where  hardly 
in  a  position  to  quibble  when  Congress  ap- 
propriated funds  for  "Operation  Outreach" 
in  1979.  After  all.  Congress  had  rejected  the 
proposal  four  times  previously. 

The  overall  cuts  in  the  VA's  budget  are 
modest  compared  to  other  agencies'.  The 
White  House  fact  sheet  stresses  there  will 
be  no  reduction  in  medical  personnel  serv- 
ing patients  directly  and  no  reduction  in 
compensation  payments  for  the  service-con- 
nected disabled  However,  the  Vietnam  veter- 
an stands  to  lose  not  only  the  psychological 
readjustment  counseling  programs  but  also 
job  development  programs  and  Legal  Services 
aid.  "All  these  cuts  leave  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans without  any  government-supported 
advocacy  programs,"  contends  David  Addle- 
stone,  director  of  the  National  Veterans  Law 
Center. 

The  VA  Itself  feels  the  Vet  Centers  are  ex- 
pendable and  argues  that  it  is  not  cutting 
anything,  merely  withdrawing  its  pre-Rea- 
gan  request  to  extend  them.  Although  the 
pilot  programs  were  originally  funded  for 
two  years,  the  intent  of  the  legislation  was 
to  review  them  in  September  for  one  year's 
further  funding.  The  Reagan  budget  would 
kill  them  off  without  any  review.  The  cen- 
ters have  seen  40.000  veterans  and.  as  one 
center  leader  said.  "More  are  coming  out  of 
the  woodwork  all  the  time." 

There  are  9  million  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
Of  these.  2.5  million  served  in  Vietnam. 
Even  the  VA,  for  years  insensitive  to  their 
psychological  problems,  estimates  that  half 
a  million  of  those  veterans  suffer  emotional 
problems  in  varying  degrees. 

Theire  Is  a  fancy  name  for  what  troubles 
so  many  veterans — Post  Traumatic  Stress 
Disorder.  The  Diagnostic  and  Statistical 
Manual,  the  bible  for  psychiatrists,  now  rec- 
ognizes it  as  a  legitimate  disorder. 

The  stress  was  caused  in  large  part  by 
coming  home  to  a  hostile  and  indifferent 
society.  Antiwar  sentiment  at  home  made 
this  war  unique  in  American  history.  The 
veteran  faced  •'the  antagonism  and  hostility 
of  an  entire  people  who.  almost  without 
knowing  it.  confused  the  warrior  with  the 
war."  says  Charles  Pigley.  a  social  psycholo- 
gist. Vietnam  vet  and  leading  expert  on  the 
delayed  stress  of  veterans. 

The  problem  was  acute  for  those  who 
returned  from  Vietnam  to  college  campuses 
at  the  height  of  the  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions. Even  the  most  successful  today  tell  of 
being  ridiculed  by  professors  and  peers. 

Fred  Downs,  who  wrote  a  critically  praised 
book.  "The  Killing  Zone."  and  works  for  the 
VA.  lost  an  arm  in  Vietnam.  One  day  as 
riots  swirled  around  campus,  he  was  walk- 
ing to  class  when  an  antiwar  demonstrator 
noticed  his  hook.  "Did  you  lose  your  hand 
in  Vietnam?"  Downs  replied  yes. 

••Serves  you  rlght.^'  said  the  student. 

Many  became  closet  veterans.  ••We  were 
the  fascist  pigs,  scorned  by  the  girls.^'  said 
one.  The  major  sexual-favors  slogan  of  the 
time  said  it  all:  ••Qlrls  only  say  "yes"  to  boys 
who  say  'no.^  " 

There  is  a  pervasive  myth  that  Vietnam 
veterans  are  crybabies,  asking  for  special 
programs  not  afforded  past  GIs.  But  in  fact, 
there  was  extensive  and  prolonged  treatment 
for  the  millions  of  World  War  n  GIs  who 
returned  with  war  neuroses.  A  1955  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  study  stated  that  one 
In  three  World  War  II  veterans  suffered  some 
neurotic  problems  (as  compared  to  one  In 
four  Vietnam  vets).  Congress  passed  laws 
providing  large-scale  psychiatric  counseling, 
both  federally  administered  and  community- 
based.  And  according  to  the  VA's  official 
history,  the  program  was  successful  "be- 
cause it  met  with  the  wholehearted  coopera- 


tion of  local,  county  and  state  medical  serv- 
ices  throughout  the  nation." 

Today  many  of  the  minorities  and  un- 
skilled, promised  a  trade  by  the  Army,  face 
chronic  unemployment.  They  returned  when 
times  were  hard  and  Jobs  scarce.  For  several 
years  after  Vietnam,  the  GI  bill  was  greatly 
inferior  to  that  for  World  War  II  and  Korean 
vets. 

Congress,  mirroring  the  public's  attitude, 
treated  the  veterans'  special  needs  with 
yawning  indifference.  Unlike  the  returned 
heroes  of  World  War  II  who  won  elective 
oiflce.  only  a  handful  of  their  generation 
now  In  Congress  (the  82  members  born  since 
1942)  had  any  service.  Just  five  saw  combat. 

One  of  them,  Don  Bailey  (D-Pa.),  fiercely 
hawkish  says.  "There  are  Vietnam  veterans 
who  have  not  succumbed  to  humiliation  as 
a  price  for  acceptance  In  society;  who  do  not 
feel  that  In  order  to  be  accepted  by  this 
nation  they  must  criticize  what  they  did  In 
Southeast  Asia." 

Others  came  home  doves,  feeling  the  war 
was  a  total  waste,  but  still  doing  a  burn  at 
the  way  society  treated  them.  The  centers 
are  often  filled  with  young  men  who 
couldn't  wait  to  sign  up  at  18,  hell  bent  to 
"kill  a  Commie  for  Christ."  Death  and  de- 
struction in  a  war  that  quickly  held  no 
meaning  for  them  turned  many  into  cynics. 
They  returned  saying.  ""It  don"t  mean 
nothin"."" 

••I  call  Vietnam  an  undigested  lump  of 
life,"  says  William  Mahedy.  the  San  Diego 
Vet  Center  leader.  "It  Just  does  not  digest 
in  the  system.  And  that  Is  what  we  at  the 
centers  are  attempting  to  do." 

Tim  is  a  handsome,  younger  Robert  Bed- 
ford, a  successful  builder  and  struggling 
Hollywood  actor  with  several  national  com- 
mercials to  bis  credit. 

A  year  ago  he  came  to  the  center.  He  could 
not  understand  bis  depressions,  bis  inability 
to  stick  to  anything.  Through  the  center, 
Tim  began  to  realize  bis  resentment  at 
society. 

••Hey.  I  was  good  at  what  I  did.  In  any 
other  war  I  would  have  been  a  hero.^^  He  felt 
no  guilt.  ••Wait  a  minute.  Well,  maybe.  .  . 
There  was  that  one  Sunday  morning.  A  group 
of  monks  were  threading  through  the  Jungle 
in  saffron  robes.  Tom  radioed  permission  to 
shoot.  The  response  was  that  he  could  do 
what  he  wanted.  After  all.  there  had  been 
stories  that  the  Viet  Cong  sometimes  dressed 
as  monks.  Tim  tuimed  his  helicopter  and 
shot.  "I  looked  down — and  I  saw  one  of  them 
crawling  away  from  his  leg.  I  said.  "That's 
enough.'  "  Only  10  years  later  did  be  confront 
that  episode.  "It  was  wrong.  I  can  finally  say 
it  now." 

Soul  music  fills  the  D.C.  center  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE,  Just  a  few  blocks  from 
the  Congress  which  long  Ignored  special  bills 
for  Vietnam  veterans. 

Dennis,  red-haired,  in  bis  Amoco  wind- 
breaker,  races  In  on  a  work  break  from  the 
gas  station.  ••!  was  disabled  and  I  baven^t 
collected  on  my  money.  I  tried  for  six  years 
to  get  it  straightened  out.  I  come  here  and  In 
two  hours  they  did  more  for  me  than  any  of 
those  people  at  the  VA  did  In  six  years." 

Leon,  a  black  from  Pittsburgh,  has  a  deep 
voice  and  has  worked  In  broadcasting.  "If 
they  didn't  have  the  Vet  Center  experience 
I'd  probably  be  In  Jail."  Out  of  work,  he 
smolders  with  hatred  at  the  "white  system." 
Talking  about  it  at  the  center  was  Instant 
therapy.  He  remained  on  as  a  volunteer  coun- 
selor. The  other  day  he  got  a  Job  offer  from 
a  local  radio  station. 

One  CETA  worker,  about  to  lose  bis  Job  In 
the  budget  cuts,  sits  with  a  group  across  the 
street  at  Johnny's  Cool  Breeze  Re3taui*aot. 
"I  was  shunned  by  the  friends  I  grew  up 
with  because  I  came  out  of  the  service  with 
$1,000  to  show  for  three  years.  They're  all 
buying  homes,  finished  grad  school  and  now 


I  don't  even  have  a  Job.  I'm  three  years  be- 
hind and  I'm  not  ever  going  to  catch  up." 

During  the  war.  the  government  proudly 
reported  that  combat  stress  was  down  this 
time  around.  Any  grunt  will  quickly  give  you 
one  reason:  '•We  were  stoned." 

James,  at  the  Cool  Breeze,  said.  ••I  wasn't 
on  nothin'  when  I  went  there  but  In  Vietnam 
you  had  a  choice :  getting  high  on  hard  drugs 
or  hard  liquor.  Heroin  was  plentiful,  falling 
out  of  trees.  You  see  someone  get  blown  away 
and,  hey.  you  smoke  some  OJs  (marijuana, 
of  very  strong  quality  In  Vietnam}  and  hey, 
man,  that's  cool." 

Leon:  "We  use  to  make  pillows  out  of  It. 
Pill  up  our  back  packs  with  reefer  In  Its 
natural  form.  Them  weeds  was  all  over.'^ 

Unlike  their  collegiate  counterparts,  who 
also  routinely  got  high,  many  came  back 
addicted.  The  Army  and.  for  a  long  time,  the 
VA  did  little  to  recognize  the  problem  or  to 
help. 

Jack  McCloskey.  a  wounded  and  decorated 
veteran  leader  of  the  San  Francisco  Vet 
Center,  says  body  counts  are  a  recurring 
subject  in  his  rap  sessions.  "They  would  set 
up  competition.  The  company  that  came  in 
with  the  biggest  body  count  would  be  given 
in-country  R  &  R  (rest  and  recreation}  or 
an  extra  case  cf  beer  Now  if  you're  telling  a 
19-year-old  kid  it's  okay  to  wa^te  people  and 
he  will  be  rewarded  for  it.  what  do  you  think 
that  does  to  bis  psyche?  Over  there  It  was 
orders.  Now.  years  later,  they  are  reflecting 
on  it." 

Larry  bides  behind  his  sunglasses,  never 
taking  them  off.  ("I'm  belter  now;  I  used  to 
wear  hats  all  the  time")  He  has  a  master's 
degree,  two  laboring  Jobs  and  is  trying  to 
sort  out  his  life. 

"I  never  talked  about  the  war  before."  he 
says  In  a  San  Diego  center,  "because  there 
was  no  solution.  The  dynamics  of  the  war 
were  such  that  we  never  came  out  of  it  well. 

"We  created  a  fick  child." 

They  are  mavericks,  the  men  who  run  the 
centers.  Most  have  some  psycholcglcal  train- 
ing. Ail  centers  have  at  least  one  veteran. 
They  do  not  fit  easily  into  clinicians'  white 
coats  or  bureaucratic  pigeonholes.  This  is 
both  their  strength  and  weakness.  They  have 
the  vital  rapport  with  veterans  but  often  lack 
the  ability  to  administer  in  a  way  that 
pleases  the  VA's  bureaucrats. 

"Body  counts."  sighs  Angel  Almedlna.  in 
New  York.  "They're  back  to  bcdy  counts"  He 
rebels  at  having  to  make  out  reports.  What 
they  lack  in  expertise,  the  center  men  make 
up  in  iireverenoe  and  a  fervent  commitment 
that  rivals  '  MAEH's  '  Hawkeye 

Almedlna  grew  up  In  a  Harlem  barrio  ("I'm 
Just  a  spic  from  Harlem,  honey.").  He  is 
barely  5  feet  3.  with  long,  curly  hair.  In 
Vietnam  he  developed  a  drug  habit.  Alme- 
dlna rolls  up  his  sleeve  and  dl^lays  an  arm 
the  color  and  texture  of  a  Madame  Tous- 
soud  wax  figure.  "Look,  baby,  no  marks. 
Been  clean  since  '72." 

Almedlna  talks  street  talk  to  guys  who 
know  no  other  language.  "A  dude  comes  in 
the  other  day.  The  VA  sent  him  to  us.  Said 
he  was  hopeless.  Never  talked.  We  gave  him 
space,  let  him  go.  He  was  with  blacks  and 
Latinos  and  he  felt  at  home.  Now  you  can't 
:hut  him  up." 

Across  the  country,  in  Lcs  Angeles,  is  Shad 
Meshad.  who  pioneered  the  Vet  Center  con- 
cept a  decade  ago.  He  turned  down  the  Job 
of  directing  the  VA  program,  but  runs  the 
West  Coa?t  region. 

A  medical  service  officer  in  Vietnam.  Mes- 
had was  shot  down  in  a  helicopter  "I  split 
my  head.  I  was  scalped."  Meshad  pulls  back 
the  bangs  he  wears  to  hide  the  scars.  "I 
could  feel  my  whole  face  slipping.  Like  an 
old  basset  hound,  my  face  Just  kind  of  fei! 
down.  I  tied  a  bandana  around  it  to  hold  it 
up." 

Years  of  painful  operations  on  bis  bead 
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and  back,  six  months  of  "terrible  readjust- 
ment problems,"  turned  Meshad  Into  a  zealot 
for  the  veterans.  "You  know  the  912  million 
for  the  centers?  I  fig:ured  It  out.  That  was 
about  what  It  cost  for  12  minutes  of  fire- 
power back  In  Vietnam  In  1969,"  he  says 
caustically. 

There  is  some  inevitable  ego  tripping  and 
hyperbole  in  Vet  Center  leaders,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  have  functioned  well  in  one 
very  crucial,  neglected  area.  It  Is  that  amor- 
phous ability  to  make  "contact,"  to  reach 
people  when  others  cannot.  It  Is  the  same 
mysterious  value  that  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
has  for  people  who  went  through  yesu^  of 
psychiatry  to  no  avail  and  then  became 
faithful  AA  converts. 

It  Is  a  quality  that  seems  lost  on  the 
present  VA  administration.  Reagan  haf  not 
even  appointed  a  head  of  that  lumbering 
institution  to  date. 

One  VA  spokesman,  Stratton  Appieman. 
says.  "We  figure  the  centers  aren't  that  pro- 
ductive." Appieman.  career  Air  Force  for  23 
years,  shows  no  enthusiasm  for  the  centers. 
"When  people  need  psychological  help  they 
can  certainly  get  It  from  the  VA." 

Center  supporters  argue  that  the  VA 
dumps  a  lot  of  their  patients  on  the  centers 
and  that  the  reason  the  centers  were  n?eded 
In  the  first  place  Is  that  the  VA  makes  no 
attempt  at  outreach.  They  claim  that  one- 
third  of  VA  physicians  are  foreign-trained, 
that  much  of  the  personnel  are  not  Vietnam 
veterans  and  that  in  raKy  cases  there  Is  re- 
sistance to  the  concept  of  delayed  stress. 

Some  Vietnam  veterans  feel  the  centers 
call  attention  to  only  the  troubled.  "Most 
veterans  are  functioning,  productive  mem- 
bers of  society."  says  William  Jayne.  a  former 
Marine  rifleman.  "Operation  Outreach — 
which  I  see  as  a  'too  little,  too  late"  pro- 
gram— may  be  very  helpful  In  some  cases, 
but  what  bothers  me  most  Is  that  the  pro- 
gram seems  flawed  by  Its  predisposition  to 
view  the  veterans  as  helpless,  hapless 
victims." 

The  Vet  Centers  will  not  go  away  without 
a  fight.  For  the  first  time,  both  public  senti- 
ment and  lobbying  clout  Is  turning  toward 
the  Vietnam  veteran.  The  American  Legion — 
once  anathema  to  tumed-off  Vietnam  vets — 
Is  now  on  their  side  as  Vietnam  veterans  sign 
up  as  members. 

Bills  were.  In  fact,  voted  out  of  the  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  last  week  for  a 
two-year  extension  of  the  Vet  Centers. 

James  Webb,  a  Vietnam  combat  veteran 
and  author  of  the  Vietnam  novel  "Fields  of 
Fire,"  Is  minority  counsel  for  the  House 
committees.  "My  hope."  he  says,  "Is  that  all 
the  members  who  called  at  the  time  of  the 
hostages  and  said.  "Is  there  something  we  can 
do  for  the  Vietnam  veteran?"  will  realize  this 
Is  at  least  one  small  place  where  they  can 
put  their  money  where  their  mouth  Is." 

In  the  '60s.  16  million  young  Amrlcans  beat 
the  draft  through  student  deferments,  ex- 
emptions, legal  technicalities  and  systematic 
evasion.  Vietnam  was  a  class  war— and  the 
blue  coUar  and  ghetto  soldiers  of  yesterday 
do  not  forget. 

The  talk  in  many  centers  Is  of  another 
draft.  Veterans  are  divided.  Some  are  for  It 
as  the  only  fair  way  out  of  the  grossly  In- 
equitable volunteer  Army.  Others— Includ- 
ing blacks  and  Latinos  who  were  drafted  the 
last   time — are   sending   another   message 

Angel  Almedlna  sits  with  a  group  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  in  Manhattan's  West  End  bar 
near  Columbia  University.  Twelve  years  ago 
all  was  unrest  there— sit-ins.  occupying 
deans  offices,  marches,  demonstrations  Now 
all  is  quiet.  Two  young  men,  with  bookbags 
and  peach  fuzz,  drink  beer.  The  Vietnam  vet- 
erans suddenly  look  very,  very  old 

"For  the  next  war,  "  says  Almedlna  nod- 
ding to  the  college  students,  "he  don't  go  and 
he  don't  go."  Then  he  looks  across  the  coun- 


ter. "The  guy  making  the  pizza,  he  go;  the 
guy  In  the  kitchen  washing  dishes,  he  go." 

The  argument  for  the  draft  is  a  good  one: 
If  everyone  has  to  go.  senators'  sons  and  bank 
presidents'  sons,  maybe  that  will  slow  down 
the  next  Involvement. 

"But  hey,  man,"  says  one  black  yet.  "It 
Just  ain't  gonna  happen.  The  ones  with  pull 
ain't  gonna  go." 

America  lost  the  upper  middle  class  In  the 
Vietnam  War.  They  may  have  lost  the  work- 
ing class  today.  The  legacy  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans— unemployment,  psychological  prob- 
lems— Is  a  far  greater  deterrent,  some  believe, 
than  a  new  souped-up  OI  bill  Ls  sm  Incentive 
for  Joining. 

Spending  billions  for  hardware  while  cut- 
ting programs  for  Vietnam  veterans  Is  hardly 
the  way  to  sell  a  whole  new  generation  on 
signing  up  for  the  next  Big  One. 

[From  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal,  Mar.  8 
1981 1 

LoNCLT,  Anguished  Veterans  Find  the 

Vietnam  War  Is  Never  Over 

(By  Wayne  Worchester) 

Paul  Hart  clenched  his  fists  and  squeezed 
them  hard.  The  skin  across  his  knuckles  went 
white  and  his  forearm  began  to  shake. 

"I  have  this  rage,"  the  young  man  said. 
"This  anger  that  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with. 

"I'd  like  to  step  Into  that  room  there, 
where  all  those  people  are,  and  Just  shout, 
y'know?  I'd  like  to  say,  'Hey.  Stop  what 
you're  doing,  you  sons  of  bitches.  Stop  and 
listen.  Look  at  me.  Me.  I  am  a  Vietnam  vet- 
eran. I  fought  for  you.  I  damned  near  got 
killed  for  you.  You  owe  me.  Goddammit !  You 
owe  nne.'  " 

"What  do  they  owe  you?  What  do  you  want 
from  them?" 

"I  want  them  to  say,  "Thank  you.'  That's  it. 
I  want  to  hear,  "Thank  you.'  " 

He  stopped  then.  He  opened  his  fists,  and 
the  anger  In  his  eyes  turned  quietly  to  sad- 
ness. "Then  I  virant  It  to  be  like  it  was."  Hart 
said.  "I  want  to  feel  normal  again,  like  I  did 
before  I  went  to  Nam." 

For  Paul  Hart  and  thousands  of  combat 
veterans  like  him.  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  not 
over. 

It  has  only  moved  to  private  fronts  and  be- 
come the  Ftuff  of  vivid  nightmares  and  flash- 
backs, a  source  of  anger  and  frustration,  a 
cause  of  long  bouts  of  depression,  loneliness, 
a  sense  of  worthlessness  and  a  feeling  of 
alienation. 

Clinically  the  oroblem  Is  known  as  post- 
traumatic stress  disorder,  a  delayed  response 
to  extraodlnary  stress,  not  Just  to  the  pres- 
sures of  combat,  but  to  the  entire  experience 
of  Vietnam  and  Its  aftermath. 

It  was  a  unloue  and  Intensely  personal  war, 
and  It  generated  some  unique  and  Intensely 
personal  problems. 

DEROS.  the  Date  of  Expected  Return  from 
Overseas  System,  helped  make  It  so  The  sys- 
tem was  unique  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Everv 
soldier  sent  there  after  the  earliest  vears  of 
the  conflict  knew  before  he  left  exactly  when 
he  would  return — not  when  the  w^r  was  over: 
not  when  his  comnanv  was  relieved  In  the 
field:  but  when  he  had  done  his  tob  for  fust 
one  year.  For  each  soldier  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam had  a  definite  beginning  and  a  definite 
end.  In  many  respects,  that  made  It  his  war. 
and  at  an  average  ao-e  of  about  19 — a  nerlod 
of  adolescence  In  which  his  nersonalltv.  hi'' 
sense  of  himself  as  an  Individual,  was  i^tlll 
developing — It  was  his  ovm  lonely  problem. 

A  soldier  trained  with  one  group  of 
strangers,  then  went  to  war  with  other 
strangers,  and  when  the  DEROS  <=ald  It  was 
time  go  home,  he  went  home,  not  with  the 
men  he  fought  beside  and  befriended,  but 
with  more  strangers  from  other  units  who 
happened  to  have  the  same  departure  date. 


He  left  Vietnam  the  way  he  went  there, 
quickly  and  abruptly. 

"This  was  a  war  in  which  ycu  could  lit- 
erally go  from  fireflght  to  fireplace  in  24,  48 
or  72  hours,"  said  one  combat  veteran.  "That 
in  itself  was  too  much.  There  was  no  effort 
made  to  help  vets  come  to  grips  with  what 
we  had  been  through.  There  was  no  support. 
None  of  the  guys  you'd  lived  with  and  fought 
side  by  side  with  were  there  with  you  trying 
to  become  civilians  again.  There  was  no 
buffer  against  the  shock  cf  fighting  in  the 
bush  on  Wednesday  and  being  home  on  Sat- 
urday. It  was  a  logical  extension  of  the 
DEROS." 

"All  you  had  to  do,"  said  Paul  Hart,  "was 
hold  It  all  In,  suppress  everything  that  was 
gclng  on  Inside  you.  Don't  flip  out.  Keep 
bcdy  and  soul  together.  Keep  you  mouth 
shut,  and  it  would  end." 

"At  some  point,  every  Vietnam  vet  has  to 
deal  directly  with  what  happened  to  him." 
said  Michael  Manoog  Kaprlellan,  a  combat 
veteran.  "You  can  only  keep  it  In  for  so  long. 
Something  triggers  it,  sooner  or  later. 

"I'd  gotten  a  degree  last  May  and  prepared 
my  resume  and  sat  down  with  a  career  coun- 
selor. She  looked  at  the  resume  and  said, 
'This  i>erlod  here,  1969-1973  with  the  Navy 
and  the  years  when  you  served  la  Vietnam 
and  were  cited  for  bravery  and  all  that.  I 
think  for  that  period,  you  should  Just  put 
down  'military  service.'  I  really  wouldn't 
mention  Vietnam." 

■"That's  what  did  it  for  me.  It  forced  me 
to  stop  and  think  about  what  had  happened 
and  what's  still  going  on,"  Kaprlellan  said. 
"I"ve  been  preoccupied  with  the  whole  thing. 
I"ve  seen  every  movie  about  Vietnam;  read 
every  book  and  most  of  the  major  news  cov- 
erage of  the  war  and  the  Issues  involved. 

"As  Vietnam  veterans,  we  are  a  reminder 
of  an  era  that  the  country  would  rather  not 
remember,  and  we've  been  made  to  feel  per- 
sonally ashamed  for  that. 

"There's  been  this  convenient  media  image 
of  the  Vietnam  veterans  in  which  he  is  one 
of  two  stereotypes.  He's  either  whacked  out 
on  drugs  or  he's  a  time-bomb.  No  middle 
ground.  People  tend  not  see  us  as  individuals 
who  went  through  hell  and  are  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  lead  a  normal  life. 

"That  image  Is  what  the  career  counselor 
was  reacting  to.  She  was  trying  to  help  me 
by  getting  me  to  disavow  a  portion  of  my 
life.  I  am  not  proud  of  our  role  in  Vietnam. 
But  I  am  damned,  proud  that  I  survived  it. 

"The  thing  Is,  we're  all  veterans  of  Viet- 
nam to  one  degree  or  another,"  he  said. 
"People  who've  written  books  about  the  tur- 
moil of  the  '60s  and  early  '70s  note  that 
many,  many  of  the  people  who  were  In- 
volved In  the  era,  protesting  It,  working 
against  the  war,  think  of  themselves  as  sur- 
vivors, too. 

""You  see,  you  didn't  have  to  be  in  the  mili- 
tary to  be  affected  by  Vietnam.  It  was  a 
national  experience.  Everyone  has  a  reac- 
tion to  It.  I  think  we're  really  Just  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  ramifications  of  that. 
What  everyone  wants  Is  to  be  able  to  forget 
about  It  or  at  least  put  It  where  they  don't 
have  to  look  at  It. 

"It"s  as  though  the  entire  country  had  a 
candid  picture  taken  of  Itself  and  then  de- 
cided that  It  didn't  really  like  the  way  the 
picture  looked.  No  way  are  we  going  to  let 
that  picture  Into  the  family  album." 

A  study  by  the  military  in  1969  concluded 
that  while  battle-Induced  mental  disorder — 
combat  fatigue — claimed  one  United  States 
soldier  In  every  10  In  World  War  II,  only  one 
soldier  in  100  was  affected  during  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

In  World  War  IT,  the  incidences  of  com- 
bat fatigue  declined  as  combat  drew  to  a 
clo?e  and  the  war  neared  an  end.  But  as 
tlie  Vietnam  war  began  to  wind  down  early 
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in  the  1970s,  the  Incidences  of  combat-In- 
duced disorders  began  to  Increase,  and  after 
the  war  ended,  the  number  of  cases  began 
to  rise  dramatically. 

A  two-year  study  done  lor  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  called  The  Forgotten 
Warrior  Project  estimated  that  by  1978  ap- 
proximately 500,000  Vietnam  veterans— 
roughly  half  of  all  those  who  served  in  com- 
bat— had  begun  to  show  related  symptoms  of 
stress  that  were  profound  enough  to  serious- 
ly Impair  their  lives. 

The  statistics  bear  that  out : 

The  suicide  rate  tunong  Vietnam  veterans 
is  approximately  33  percent  higher  than  it 
is  for  the  general  population.  In  fact,  one 
study  done  in  1979  and  quoted  In  literature 
from  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  orga- 
nization says  the  number  of  veterans  who 
have  killed  themselves  since  the  end  of  the 
war  surpasses  the  total  of  more  than  58.000 
who  died  in  combat  in  Vietnam. 

Of  those  veterans  who  married  before  go- 
ing to  Vietnam.  38  percent  were  divorced 
within  six  months  of  their  return. 

The  number  of  Vietnam  veterans  hospital- 
ized for  alcoholism  or  drinking  problems  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  seven  years. 

The  Forgotten  Warrior  Project  also  pre- 
dicted that  the  number  of  combat-disorder 
victims  would  continue  to  Increase  until 
1985  and  that  unless  some  program  were 
devised  to  help  them,  the  symptoms  of  de- 
layed combat  stress — the  nightmares  and 
flashbacks,  the  anger,  frustration,  loneliness, 
depression  and  alienation — would,  for  many 
veterans,  become  an  almost  unchangeable 
part  of  their  personalities. 

In  1979.  after  eight  years  of  wrangling  with 
politicians  who  kept  tacking  unrelated  riders 
and  amendments  to  pertinent  veterans'  leg- 
islation, advocates  finally  got  an  S11.2-mll- 
lion  program  called  Operation  Outreach 
through  Congress. 

The  program  provides  for  91  community- 
based  counseling  and  referral  centers  staffed 
with  Vietnam  combat  veterans  Intimately 
familiar  with  the  problems  that  beset  their 
colleagues. 

The  Vet  Center  In  Rhode  Island  Is  located 
at  72  Pine  St..  Pawtucket.  Since  last  May, 
when  the  center  opened.  Its  four-member 
staff  has  had  contact  with  between  2,000 
and  3.000  Vietnam  vets  from  Rhode  Island 
and  Southeastern  Massachusetts. 

In  his  final  budget,  former  President  Carter 
requested  that  Operation  Outreach  be  ex- 
tended for  two  years  beyond  its  expiration 
date  this  September  and  that  the  program 
be  given  an  annual  $12.4  million  operating 
budget,  plus  $11.2  million  to  cover  annual 
contract  fees. 

Most  recent  reports  Indicate  that  the  Rea- 
gan administration  Is  considering  scrapping 
the  program  in  Its  efforts  to  pare  the  federal 
budget. 

"That's  all  we  need."  said  Paul  Hart.  "I 
read  that  and  I  picked  up  the  newspaper  and 
threw  It.  One  more  kick  In  the  teeth,  you 
know?" 

"I  was  In  the  Army,"  he  said.  "I'd  Joined 
to  fight  for  my  country,  and  that  was  what 
I  was  going  to  do.  I  was  18  and  right  out  of 
high  school  In  1969.  I  volunteered  for  the  In- 
fantry and  then  I  volunteered  to  walk  point, 
you  know?  Lead  man,  the  first  one  Into  It. 

"I  was  okay  for  a  while,  but  then  It  got  to 
me.  I  got  too  wound.  Too  nervous  and  tight, 
you  know?  Too  paranoid.  That's  how  it  was. 
That's  the  way  I  had  to  be  over  there  to  sur- 
vive. Never  knew  who  the  enemy  was.  Or 
where  he  was.  He  could  be  15  feet  away  and 
you  might  not  know  It.  He  could  be  next  to 
you  and  you  wouldn't  recognize  him. 

"Sometimes  a  woman  or  a  kid  would  be 
rigged  up  with  an  explosive.  That  kind  of 
thing  There  were  times  when  the  enemy 
would  take  women  and  children  and  try  to 
use  them  as  a  shield.  If  I  was  on  point  and 


something  moved.  I  shot  It.  One  time.  I 
sprayed  the  bush  and  killed  two  12-year-old 
bojs.  That's  how  It  was  over  there. 

■I  wasn't  as  worried  about  saving  my  own 
neck  as  I  was  about  the  guys  behind  me. 
'Iheir  lives  depended  on  how  sharp  I  was  up 
front.  Life  expectancy  of  a  point  man  in  the 
bush  in  Vietnam  was  what?  Matter  of  min- 
utes? Seconds?  Something  like  that.  I'd 
walked  point  for  almost  six  months.  And  I 
couldn't  take  it  any  more. 

"Cne  of  the  guys  had  wanted  to  walk  point, 
so  we  traded  Jobs.  I  lugged  his  M79  grenade 
launcher.  He  got  killed. 

"Later,  In  Tal  Nln,  a  green  captain  was 
walking  point  and  he  took  us  right  into  an 
enemy  bunker  complex. 

"Twelve  of  us  were  wounded:  B-40  rockets. 
Three  were  killed.  We  were  stuck  there  for 
18  hours — 18  hours — from  about  3  in  the  af- 
ternoon until  9  In  the  next  morning — and, 
God,  It  was  murder.  I  wanted  to  get  at  them. 
I  was  out  of  it.  Just  waiting  there  in  the  dark. 
We  dug  in,  and  I  stood  up  by  my  foxhole  all 
night  loag  with  a  claymore  plunger  In  my 
hand  hoping  to  hell  some  of  'em  would  cross 
the  wires  and  set  off  a  trip  flare  so  I  could 
trigger  the  mines.  All  night  I  waited  for  the 
•  *  '.I'd  been  wounded  in  the  ankle  and 
they'd  killed  some  of  my  buddies.  But  noth- 
ing happened.  Nothing.  We  got  air  support 
and  cover  in  the  morning,  and  we  got  out. 

"Sometimes  .  .  .  sometimes,  I  think  I'd  like 
to  go  back,  you  know?  Finish  it.  Get  it  done, 
the  way  they  should  have  let  us.  There  were 
times  when  we  were  told  we  weren't  sup- 
posed to  load  our  weapons  for  a  particular 
patrol.  There  were  freeflre  zones,  and  then 
zones  that  were  part  of  the  war  but  that  you 
couldn't  fight  in.  Like  It  was  some  kind  of 
game  we  were  dying  in.  Sometimes,  I  think 
Id  pay  $10,000,  if  I  had  $10,000.  Just  to  be 
able  to  go  back  there  with  an  M16." 

Hart  left  combat  and  hobbled  around  on 
crutches  at  a  military  base  for  several  months 
finishing  his  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam.  "There 
was  "incoming"  all  the  time.  We  were  always 
being  rocketed.  It  was  like  still  being  in  the 
war,  but  not  being  able  to  fight  back,  you 
know?" 

Hart  said  that  during  exit  processing  at  a 
military  base  In  California,  "The  medical  staff 
told  us,  'If  you've  got  any  problems  we  want 
to  hear  about  them,  but  in  most  cases  it's 
going  to  metm  you'll  be  here  with  us  for  any- 
where from  two  weeks  to  three  or  four 
months.' 

"By  the  time  I  got  to  California,  all  I  want- 
ed to  do  was  go  the  rest  of  the  way  home.  I 
mean,  this  clcse  to  It,  I  wa.sn't  going  to  mess 
up  my  chances.  So  I  kept  my  mouth  shut  like 
everyone  else,  and  two  days  later  I  was  back 
home  in  Rhode  Island. 

"The  plane  put  down  at  Green  Airport,  and 
I  Just  sat  there.  Everybody  got  off  but  me.  I 
wasn't  even  sure  w^e^e  I  was.  I  could  see  my 
parents  inside  the  terminal,  you  know?  But 
I  couldn't  move.  The  stewardess  finally  came 
back  and  told  me  1  had  to  leave.  I  got  off  the 
plane  and  Just  looked  around.  At  the  sky  and 
the  ground— I  wanted  to  kiss  the  ground.  I 
was  real  glad  to  be  back,  but  there  was  no 
big  welcome.  Just  my  parents. 

"I'd  expected  to  be  treated  like  a  hero,  but 
they  saved  that  for  the  hostages.  I  had  fought 
for  my  country.  I'd  been  there  when  I  was 
needed,  but  there  were  no  brass  bands  and 
ticker-tape  parades  and  sneeches. 

"Instead,  we've  been  called  baby-killers  and 
murderers  and  we've  been  solt  on.  Yeah,  lit- 
erally. Happened  to  me  In  a  bar  a  while 
after  I  was  home.  I  was  with  a  couple  high- 
school  friends.  They  got  me  out  of  there  In 
a  hurry. 

"I'd  been  home  a  while.  It  was  near  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1970,  and  I  was  driving  down 
the  road  In  my  town  with  a  friend  and  some 
kid  lit  off  a  big  firecracker,  an  M-80  or  some- 
thing. I  let  go  of  the  wheel  and  dove  to  the 


floor  of  the  car.  My  friend  grabbed  the  wheel. 
1  thought  I  was  in  a  firefight  again." 

"I've  never  left  Vietnam.  Not  really.  Maybe 
some  day  I  will.'  I  hope  so.  I've  lost  Jobs 
because  I  cculdn't  get  along  with  the  booses. 
I  ve  been  di\orced.  Crowds  get  me  wound 
up.  I  have  a  hard  time  in  traffic,  you  know? 
I  see  somebody  who's  Oriental  and  I  tighten 
up;  the  palms  of  my  hands  get  all  sweaty 
and  I'm  right  back  In  the  bush. 

"The  Vet  Center  was  a  help.  There  are 
guys  there,  other  vets,  who  understand  whAt 
Vietnam  was  all  about.  You  don't  have  to 
explain  what  it  was  like.  And  I  go  to  the 
Vets  Hospital  for  therapy  and  medication  all 
the  time  now. 

"I  get  some  disability  comp  for  my  ankle, 
but  the  government  keeps  telling  me  I  dont 
qualify  for  compensation  under  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder.  There  was  this  rule 
that  the  problems  had  to  be  identified  with- 
in a  year  of  leaving  the  military,  but  nobody 
told  us  about  that  when  It  mattered. 

"Alter,  I  had  Interviews  with  Army  shrinks 
and  everything.  They  kept  saying  that  any 
problems  I  bad  were  because  of  my  ankle. 

"Fact  Is,  they  don"t  want  to  spend  the 
money,  and  they  don"t  want  to  know  about 
the  problems.  They  want  to  forget  about 
Vietnam.  So  do  I.  but  I  can't.  Not  yet." 

Neither  can  John  Colter.  But  he  has  found 
a  place,  a  perspective,  for  his  experiences  in 
Vietnam.  But  then,  his  war  in  Vietnam  was 
different  and  so  was  be. 

At  24;  Colter  was  older  than  most  who 
went  to  Vietnam.  He  was  married  and  al- 
ready a  veteran  with  three  years  of  Army 
service  behind  him.  "I"d  been  out  of  the 
service  since  1964.  I  thought  what  we  were 
doing  in  Vietnam  was  right.  I  was  dead 
wrong,  m  retrospect,  but  I  believed  all  of 
the  crap  at  the  time,  and  I  thought  maybe 
I'd  become  a  career  soldier." 

Colter  went  on  active  duty  in  January. 
1967,  early  in  the  war.  He  trained  with  a 
group  of  highly  motivated  men,  a  unit  of 
the  Army  Air  Cavalry,  went  to  war  with 
them  and  probably  would  have  returned 
with  them.  As  it  happened,  he  came  back 
alone  after  only  about  two  months  in  Viet- 
nam. He  was  severely  woiuided  and  that 
kept  him  a(  a  stateside  military  hospital 
for  six  months.  "It  made  a  helluva  differ- 
ence, looking  back  at  It,"  Colter  said,  "be- 
cause I  didn't  go  directly  from  combat  to 
home  like  most  guys  did." 

Colter  was  the  first  man  In  his  unit  to  be 
hurt.  A  single  enemy  soldier  about  120  feet 
below  Colter's  reconnaissance  helicopter 
fired  his  machine  gun  at  the  aircraft. 
Seventy-nine  bullete  hit  the  helicopter  and 
left  holes  like  ragged  sUtchlng  on  a  steel 
boot.  Threa  of  the  79  punched  a  2  4 -Inch 
diameter  hole  through  Colter's  right  thigh, 
severing  the  sciatic  and  tibia  nerves.  The 
result  was  what's  known  as  "drop  foot." 
Colter  needs  a  leg  brace  to  hold  his  foot  per- 
pendicular to  his  leg  Two  major  operations 
and  a  protracted  period  of  physical  therapy 
failed  to  correct  the  disability. 

But  convalescence  did  keep  Colter  at  a 
mlllUry  hospital  for  about  six  months  be- 
fore he  was  discharged,  so  his  transition 
from  miUUry  life  to  civilian  was  more  grad- 
ual than  it  was  for  Paul  Hart  and  the  ma- 
jority of  veterans. 

"This  was  the  early  part  of  the  war,  too." 
Colter  said  "Public  opinion  on  Vietnam  still 
was  sharply  divided,  but  not  like  it  was  going 
to  be.  And  Vietnam  wasnt  a  war  that  we 
had  lost  yet.  Some  guys  from  a  veterans- 
post  near  the  hospital  would  come  down 
and  take  a  couple  of  us  out  once  In  a  while 
and  get  us  tanked  up, 

"There  were  a  couple  of  Instances  of  criti- 
cism because  of  Vietnam,  but  I  Just  said  to 
myself.  "What  the  hell?  I  dont  have  to  sink 
to  their  level,"  and  I  walked  away. 

"Most  of  the  time,  it  wasn't  like  that. 
If  anything.  It  was  almost  the  opposite.  No 
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brass  bands  and  parades  or  anything,  but  I 
remember  walking  Into  a  dell  In  New  York 
I  was  wearing  my  leg  brace,  you  know,  and  I 
was  In  uniform  because  I  was  staying  at  the 
hospital  and  still  hadn't  been  discharged. 
But  I  walked  in  at  noon  when  the  place  was 
packed.  People  were  three  deep  at  the  coun- 
ter and  I'd  get  served  first.  Try  to  pay  and 
you  couldn't.  Somebody "d  already  covered  It. 
"Bars  were  the  same  way.  Just  stop  In 
quietly  and  order  a  beer,  and  before  you 
know  It.  there's  three  or  four  beers  there: 
Everybody's  wanting  to  buy  and  the  problem 
Is  how  to  get  out  of  the  place  without  getting 
loaded. 

"It  was  nice.  In  that  respect. 
"My    major    complaint    is    that    I    wasn't 
counseled  In  any  way."  Colter  said.  "I  would 
like  to  have  been  warned  about  the  sorts  of 
problems  to  expect. 

"Nobody  told  me  that  because  of  the  brace 
I  wouldn't  be  able  to  walk  on  the  beach  with 
my  kids.  Or  that  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  chase 
a  kite  with  them.  Those  are  little  things." 
Colter  said,  "but  dammit,  they  really  get  to 
you. 

"I  got  divorced  and  went  through  a 
long  period  of  anger,  frustration  and  self- 
pity,  and  I  was  working  on  a  pretty  good 
drinking  problem.  There's  a  hotel  room  I  can 
think  of  that  has  a  real  deep  gash  In  one  of 
its  walls  because  of  that.  I'd  been  drinking 
and  I  was  In  one  of  my  moods  I  pulled  the 
brace  off  my  leg  and  threw  It  at  the  wall  as 
hard  as  I  could. 

"The  problems  I  had  were  predictable." 
Colter  said,  "and  yet  all  any  medical  staff 
ever  told  me  was.  'Don't  worry  about  the 
brace.  Your  pants  will  cover  It." 

"It's  all  a  sonofabttch.  and  most  of  us 
don't  get  through  It  without  help  from 
somebody.  I  was  lucky.  In  a  lot  of  respects. 
Timing.  The  hospital.  And  some  good  friends 
And  I've  spent  some  time  with  other  vets  in 
rap  sessions  at  the  center  In  Pawtucket. 

"You  do  learn  to  live  with  It.  but  you 
don't  forget  any  of  It." 

When  a  car  backfires.  Colter  still  Jumps 
When  the  spring  rain  falls  In  torrents,  he 
thinks  about  the  monsoon  In  Southeast  Asia. 
And  he  has  the  same  nightmare  three  or 
four  times  each  month. 

Each  time,  he  wakes  from  his  sleep  pum- 
mellng  and  flailing  the  air  He  Is  back  on  a 
green  knoll  in  Vietnam  trying  to  get  out  of 
his  helicopter  The  enemy  soldier's  79  bullets 
had  brought  It  down. 

When  the  chooper  lurched  from  the  sky. 
the  door  gunner  fell  and  let  go  of  his  weapon. 
Colter  sees  It  still,  a  vision  from  the  same 
nightmare:  An  AR-15  automatic  rifle  stick- 
ing straight  up  m  an  obscure  green  hillside 
The  pilot  and  door  gunner  were  left  dazed 
and  defenseless  by  the  crash.  Colter  tried  to 
stand,  and  it  was  only  then  that  he  realized 
he  had  been  hit  "I  sllpoed  and  crawled 
down  the  side  of  the  helicooter.  carrvlng  my 
AB-15.  and  I  tried  to  sUnd  uo.  but  I  kept 
falling  down  I  don't  know  whether  the  guy 
was  firing  at  me  I  Just  don't  remember  It 
all  happened  too  fast.  I  staved  there  on  mv 
belly,  prone,  about  100  feet  awav.  and  let 
go  ■ 

Colter's  gunfire  ripped  through  the  enemy 
soldier  In  a  ragged  line  that  started  In  the 
dirt  at  the  man's  feet,  ended  In  the  air  over 
his  head,  and  left  him  collaosed  In  a  life- 
less pile  of  blood,  flesh  and  bone 

The  tension  slipped  from  Colter  then  and 
he  began  to  shake  in  a  backwash  of  adren- 
alin And  pain  "That's  when  it  reallv  started 
to  hurt."  Colter  said     "When  It  was  over  " 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  873.  A  bill  to  strengthen  Federal 
programs  and  policies  for  combating  in- 
ternational and  domestic  terrorism    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


OMNIBUS     ANTITERRORISM     ACT    OF     193 1 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  continues  to  be  plagued  by  acts 
of  senseless  violence.  Last  weekend 
another  act  of  international  terrorism 
took  place  In  Bangkok  and  yet  another 
American  citizen  was  wounded.  Earlier 
last  weekend  another  airplane  was  hi- 
jacked and  8  of  our  citizens  were 
among  the  50  hostages  taken.  This  kind 
of  wanton  attack  on  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  or  of  any  nation,  has  to  be 
brought  to  a  halt  and  brought  to  a  halt 
now.  Today  I  am  introducing  my  Omni- 
bus Antiterrorism  Act  of  1981  to  do 
something  to  prevent  the  reoccurrence 
of  this  kind  of  needless  and  merciless 
violence. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  more 
than  3.000  terroristic  acts  co.-nmitted 
since  1968,  2.700  people  have  been  killed 
and  6.000  wounded  or  hurt.  In  the  aggre- 
gate these  statistics  make  it  appear  that 
the  problem  has  gotten  out  of  control 
and  that  terrorists  think  they  can  at- 
tack innocent  people  wherever  and 
whenever  they  want.  A  problem  of  inter- 
national scope,  such  as  this  one,  requires 
a  united  policy  for  our  own  country  and 
that  will  also  provide  leadership  for  other 
countries  of  the  world.  My  bill  provides 
for  just  such  action. 

But  no  national  policy  is  going  to  de- 
ter any  international  terrorist  unless  it 
includes  some  provisions  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  intend  to  deal  with  them  as  they 
planned  to  deal  with  innocent  people. 
My  bill  includes  a  provision  which  set. 
forth  the  terms  under  which  the  court 
can  lock  up  a  person  charged  with  an 
act  of  terrorism,  prior  to  their  trial.  Any 
person  who  undertakes,  or  plans  to  un- 
dertake, an  act  which  is  violent  or 
dangerous  to  human  life  and  is  related 
to  assassination,  murder,  sabotage,  or 
kidnaping,  ought  to  be  prepared  to  wait 
in  jail  for  action  on  their  case. 

I  believe  that  every  person  in  this 
country  is  entitled  to  due  process  of  law 
but  I  also  believe  that  any  person  who 
espouses  their  clear  intentions  to  take 
violent  action  cannot  be  routinely  set 
free  to  carry  out  their  threats.  I  believe 
that  if  a  person  claims  they  are  going 
to  engage  in  such  behavior  we  ought  to 
beheve  what  they  say  and  stop  them 
from  carrying  out  that  threat  and  kill- 
ing or  injuring  innocent  human  beings. 
While  current  Federal  law  provides 
penalties  for  the  actual  acts  of  terrorism, 
my  bill  will  establish  penalties  for  clear 
threats  or  plans  to  carry  out  terroristic 
acts.  Whoever  knowingly,  willfully  and 
maliciously,  or  with  reckless  disregard 
for  the  safety  of  human  life,  threatens 
to  do  a  felonious  act  and  who  has  an  ap- 
parent determination  and  will  to  carry 
out  the  threat,  can  be  fined,  imprisoned 
or  both. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  may  re- 
member that  in  the  spring  of  1977.  12 
terrorists  virtually  held  our  Nation's 
Capital  hostage  for  3  days.  A  news  re- 
porter was  killed,  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  was  shot  and  wounded  and  more 
than  120  people  were  held  at  gunpoint 
during  the  siege.  Twelve  people  planning 
this  kind   of  attack   might   have  been 


stopped  if  we  had  prosecuted  them  for 
their  plans.  If  we  had,  at  least  one  man 
would  still  be  alive  and,  with  the  penal- 
ties I  recommend,  these  heinous  crimi- 
nals would  still  be  in  jail  for  the  plan.  As 
it  is,  even  alter  a  conviction  on  eight 
counts  of  armed  kidnaping,  conspiracy 
to  commit  armed  kidnaping  and  assualt 
with  a  deadly  weapon,  at  least  one  of 
these  men  is  today  walking  the  streets 
again.  I  do  not  want  to  ever  see  this  kind 
of  ludicrous  situation  arise  again. 

My  bill  also  sets  penalties  for  aircraft 
sabotage.  It  seems  that  terrorists  have 
taken  to  kidnaping  aircraft  in  order  to 
make  their  demands  known.  I  intend  to 
fine  these  people  up  to  310.000  and  lock 
them  behind  bars  for  20  years  if  they 
damage,  disable,  or  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  any  aircraft.  My  bill  would 
provide  for  the  same  penalties  for  the 
destruction  of  air  navigation  facilities  or 
acts  against  crew  members  or  p>assengers 
of  an  aircraft.  I  want  the  people  who 
are  planning  this  kind  of  violence  to 
know  precisely  what  will  await  them  if 
they  ever  try  to  carry  out  their  threats. 
As  I  said  earlier,  we  are  dealing  with 
an  international  problem  here  and  it 
will  take  broader  measures  to  be  effec- 
tive against  international  terrorism. 
My  bill  provides  for  a  "hit  list '  of  coun- 
tries that  support  international  terror- 
ism. If  a  coimtry  chooses  to  support  this 
kind  of  violence  then  we  ought  to  make 
it  clear  that  they  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  a  price  for  it. 

The  first  thing  we  will  do.  when  a 
state  is  placed  on  this  list,  is  immedi- 
ately cancel  the  visas  of  students  of 
that  country  who  are  studying  in  Amer- 
ica. I  am  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  those 
students,  invited  into  our  country  to 
share  in  our  educational  system  and  to 
share  our  wealth  and  hospitality,  turn- 
ing right  around  and  kicking  us  in  the 
face.  I  am  tired  of  those  students  pro- 
testing our  Government,  disrupting  our 
citizens  lives,  and  making  us  look  like 
fools.  If  they  are  so  convinced  that  they 
are  right  I  will  be, the  first  to  defend  their 
rights  to  say  what  they  believe.  But  if 
they  are  not  citizens  of  our  country  then 
let  them  go  back  home  and  say  it. 

Placing  a  country  on  the  list  will  also 
allow  the  President  several  other  options 
for  action,  dep>ending  on  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  support  the 
country  offers.  First,  the  President  can 
immediately  withdraw  all  foreign  aid 
to  that  country.  He  is  given  the  author- 
ity to  stop  all  checks  that  are  not  yet 
in  the  mail  and  to  insure  that  no  more 
are  written  until  they  get  off  the  list. 
He  can  also  cancel  any  pending  or  exist- 
ing sales,  credits,  or  guarantees  of  defense 
materials.  He  can  cancel  any  current  or 
future  export  licenses  for  commodities 
or  technical  data  with  military  potential 
and  he  can  withdraw  any  duty-free 
status  extended  to  a  country.  America 
has  long  been  supplying  the  world  with 
goods  and  services  from  paper  clips  to 
ships.  And  we  will  remain  committed  to 
doing  so.  but  only  to  those  countries  who 
join  in  the  fight  against  the  rising  tide 
of  international  terrorism.  Give  these 
countries  the  choice:  Take  the  terror- 
ists, or  take  our  aid. 
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My  plans  go  further,  Mr.  President,  stantially,  but  the  cost  of  enforcing  a  mercial  value  of  the  resource  being  caught 

Since  so  many  of  these  incidents  get  their  dual  system  has  exceeded  the  entire  gross  by    the    Indians.    That    value    is    small 

start  from  airports  with  inadequate  se-  value  of  the  commercial  Indian  steelhead  when  compared  to  the  far  greater  har- 

curity  standards,  I  propose  that  we  take  catch.  vest  of  salmon.  Moreover,  the  manage- 

things  into  our  own  hands  and  start  to  Mr.  President,  steelhead  is  basically  a  ment  system  is  imable  to  divide  the  har- 

independently  assess  the  adequacy  of  se-  sea-run  form  of  the  rainbow  trout  which  vest  on  an   equal  basis  between  treaty 

curity  at  foreign  airports.  My  bill  requires  migrates  to  the  ocean  where  it  feeds  for  tribes  and  the  sportsmen.  The  following 

DOT  to  survey  foreign  airport  security  1  to  4  years  before  returning  to  its  parent  table  shows  the  steelhead  harvest  divi- 

and  to  report  to  Congress.  Where  we  find  stream  to  spawn.  Most  wild  steelhead  in  sion  lor  seven  major  rivers  in  western 

inadequate  precautions  we  will  notify  the  Washington  State  spend  2  years  in  a  Washington  during  the  1979-80  fishing 

appropriate  country  and  give  them  60  stream,  reaching  a  size  of  6  to  8  inches,  season: 

days  to  get  up  to  sundard.  If  they  do  not  before  making  their  ocean  journey.  After 

we  will  post  the  names  of  these  airports  spending  2  years  in  the  food-rich  marine  *'°'»- 

in  all  American  airports  and  the  Secre-  environment,  most  steelhead  return  as  6-     ^'''"' Indian      Indian 

tary  of  Transportation  will  be  authorized  to  8-pound  adults.  A  few  fish  may  remain       Elwah 1.346           1S3 

to  withdraw  the  operating  authority  of  in  the  ocean  for  3.  or  even  4  years,  reach-  Hoh  .."Ilirillirinirr"  2!9»4        1.526 

U.S.  airlines  to  that  airport.  ing  adult  sizes  of  over  30  pounds.                      Nisquaiiy 1.699       2.764 

In  order  to  encourage  foreign  countries  There  are  two  major  races  of  steelhead       Queeu 2.298          473 

to  get  up  to  standard,  this  bill  authorizes  found  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Win-       Quueutee 5.864       4.708 

DOT  to  give  technical  assistance  to  the  ter-nm  steelhead   enter   freshwater   as       Sl'i^"" *'^^           *!" 

foreign  country  but  also  allows  us  to  re-  adult  fish  from  November  through  Jime.       sitagit 4.199       3.152 

ceive  reimbursement  for  our  expenses  in  peaking  in  numbers  in  December  and  ^ly  biu  would  first  of  all  decommer 

doing  that.  January.  They  inhabit  most  streams  in  cialize  steelhead  trout-that  is  it  would 

My  legislation  also  helps  coordinate  western  Washington  which  drain  into  designate  steelhead  as  a  national  game 
Federal  action  on  terrorism  by  providing  Puget  Sound  or  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Sum-  fish  and  make  its  commercial  interstate 
a  report,  developed  by  the  administration,  mer-nm  steelhead  usually  enter  fresh-  transportation  illegal  under  Federal  law 
2n  the  state  of  our  abiliiy  to  deai  with  water  as  adult  fish  from  May  through  second.'the  biU  puts  all  fishermen  in  the 
terroristic  Incidents.  Further,  after  a  new  September,  although  a  few  leave  the  state  on  an  equal  footing  making  SUte 
incident  does  occur,  the  President  is  to  ocean  as  eariy  as  February  and  may  re-  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  har- 
provide  a  report  to  the  Congress,  on  the  mam  m  the  parent  stream  up  to  a  full  vest,  transportation  and  sale  of  steel- 
adequacy  of  our  response  to  the  action  year  before  spawning.  Summer-run  steel-  head  applicable  to  treaty  Indian  fisher- 
and  to  recommend  legislation  to  alleviate  head  are  found  in  limited  numbers  in  ^len  just  as  they  are  to  every  one  else 
further  incidents  arising  from  the  same  so"ie  Puget  Sound  and  coastal  rivers  and  xhus  the  bill  addresses  the  problem 
circumstances.  m  larger  numbers  in  the  Columbia  River  completely,  cutting  off  the  entire  com- 

Again.  since  this  is  an  international  ^^^^tem  mercial  market  and  allowing  the  State 
problem,  the  proposed  legislat  on  encour-  Steelhead  are  highly  prized  by  sports  to  orohibit  the  commercial  gUlnet  fish- 
ages  the  President  to  seek  international  fishermen  and  are  ccwisidered  to  be  the  p^y 

agreements  to  assure  more  effective  inter-  Anest  trophy  trout.  There  are  approxi-  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  point 

national  cooperation  in  combatting  ter-  mately  130.000  anglers  who  fish  for  steel-  out  that  this  bill  in  no  way  affects  the 

rorism  and  allows  him  to  offer  substan-  "^^d  m  the  State.  These  anglers  fish  an  tribes  treaty  rights  of  access  to  fish  at 

tial  US.  assistance  in  developing  such  average  of  4.54  days  to  catch  one  steel-  their     usual     and     accustomed     places 

agreenients^  head  and  spend   $103.47  m  Pursuit  of  ,  united  States  against  Winans ) .  nor  can 

Mr.  President.  I  fear  that  if  we  do  not  each  steelhead  creeled,  accordmg  to  1977  treaty  fishermen  be  required  to  pay  gen- 
take  steps,  and  take  them  soon,  that  the  harvest  data.  ,  ,  ,„„  eral  State  licensing  fees  to  engage  in  the 
twisted  minds  of  those  people  who  plan  There  are  approximately  180  streams  fishery  iTulee  against  Washington* 
these  inhumane  acts  of  senseless  violence  W^h  fishable  populations  of  steeUiCad.  Furthermore  I  do  not  beheve  that  a 
will  sense  that  they  are  free  to  act  at  will,  but  only  35  major  streams  provide  an  taking  of  anv  treaty  rieht  results  from 
My  bill  wiU  signal  to  them  that  the  retri-  annual  harvest  of  over  1.000  fish  each.  Sis  biU  ^\he  US  'supreme  CoSS 
bution  wUl  be  sure  and  swift  and  that  ^  Few  steelhead  are  caught  m  the  ocean  dearly  pointed  out.  the  tribes'  treaty 
those  countries  who  might  have  given  by  rwreational  or  commercial  fishermen,  right  is  only  for  that  quantity  of  anad- 
them  refuge  will  be  placed  on  notice  that  ^^  fisheries  for  this  species  usually  takes  romous  fish  that  will  provide  them  with 
the  United  States  of  America  will  not  Place  in  the  parent  stream,  where  they  ^  "moderate  standard  of  living  "  This 
tolerate  any  more  support  for  them.  I  ^^e  so  avidly  sought  by  recreational  fish-  bUl  does  not  affect  the  tribes'  rights  to 
hope  the  Senate  wUl  act  quickly  on  my  ^'■?f""_,,  ...  .  ,  ..«  ^  commerciaUy  harvest  the  far  more 
bill  so  that  we  can  turn  this  situation  ..J^^^f^.^l^^^'^t  ^'^f^  c  assified  as  abundant  salmon  resource  or  affect  their 
around.*  nf^^Ki?fil  ^L'^^  ^^^^  legislature,  thus  ^bUity  to  obtain  a  moderate  standard  of 

fr^hwi^f     n    ,o,'',°'"T'""^l  "^^^   '1  »^i"g  f™"!  their  treaty  share  of  salmon. 

By  Mr.  GORTON,  for  himself.  Mr.  ^IT^^^^'f^",  ^,  1^33.  when  the  present  Nevertheless,  a  section  has  been  added 
Jackson.  Mr.  McClure.  and  Mr.  ^l^I}''^%^\  °^  ^^""^  J^s  formed,  re-  to  the  biU  to  address  any  claim  of  a  tak- 
Metzenbaum>  •  newed  efforts  were  made  by  sportsmen  j^g 
S.  874.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  additional  and  conservationists  to  make  steelhead  {^  ^  imcortant  to  note  that  this  bill 
protection  of  steelhead  trout  as  a  game  a  game  fish  in  both  fresh  and  ^Itwater.  provides  the  States  the  flexibilitv  to  rec- 
fish.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Select  This  was  accomphshed  by  the  newly  ognize    unique    or    hardship    situations 
committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  (onn^  Game  Commission   which   pro-  that  treaty  tribes  might  find  under  this 
DEcoMMERciALizATioN  OF  STEELHEAD  TROUT  /   .w^      Commercial  taking  or  sale  of  bill.  The  bill  aUows  the  SUtes  to  enter 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  s^eeinead.  j^^to  written  agreements  with  a  tribe  to 
I  am  introducing  today— the  Steelhead  ^  ^^'^^-  Federal  district  courts  in  both  establish  different  laws  or  regulations  as 
Trout  Protection  Act— will  provide  the  C>regon  and  Washington  held  that  treaty  to  the  taking  and  possession— but  not 
protection  from  commercial  exploitation  tribes  have  a  right  to  harvest  half  of  tlie  sale — of  steelhead  trout  by  tribal  mem- 
that  our  Nation's  finest  game  fish  de-  salmon  and  steelhead.  It  permitted  treaty  bers  on  Indian  reservations 
serves.  Indian  fishermen  to  commercially  fish  Mr.    President,    the    sportsmen    who 
For   roughly   50   years,   the  State  of  'or.  and  sell,  steelhead  trout  m  the  State  seek  steelhead  trout  have  waited  long 
Washington  treated  steelhead  trout  ex-  °i  Washington.  That  decision  was  modi-  enough.   The  steelhead   resource  itself 
clusively  as  a  game  fish  and  enforced  its  ^^  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1979  with-  has  waited  long  enough    This  is  simplv 
laws  on  that  subject  almost  without  ex-  ^^^  affecting  the  treaty  Indian  right  to  not  a  species  which  is  appropriate  for 
ception.  In  1974.  a  Federal  district  court  ^sh  commercially  for  steelhead.  commercial   harvest   or  sale    This   bill 
limited  that  enforcement  to  non-Indians.  The  Federal  Government  itself  spent  recognizes  these  facts — it  makes  steel- 
Since  that  date,  with  increased  commer-  over     $700,000     last     year     simply     to  head   the   naticmal    game   fish    that    it 
cial  fishing  by  treaty  Indians,  the  steel-  help  manage  the  resulting  dual  system,  should  be.  available  to  all  people  on  an 
head  harvest  has  not  only  declined  sub-  Those  costs  are  greater  than  the  com-  equal  basis. 
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By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  875.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  genera- 
tion of  electrical  power  at  Palo  Verde 
Irrigation  District  Diversion  Dam,  Cali- 
fornia; to  the  Conmiittee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

PALO   VKROE    HUUGATION    DISTSICT.    CAIJtTOSNIA 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  together  with  my  col- 
league from  Cahfomia,  Senator  Cran- 
ston, legislation  that  will  permit  the 
Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District  in  Cali- 
fornia to  construct  a  hydroelectric  gen- 
erating plant  at  the  Palo  Verde  Diversion 
Dam  on  the  Colorado  River.  The  Water 
and  Power  Resources  Service  constructed 
the  dam  in  1957  to  replace  an  aging, 
temporary  structure  which  the  district 
used  to  divert  water  from  the  Colorado 
to  irrigate  its  more  than  100.000  acres  in 
the  Palo  Verde  Valley  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  those  days  of  energy  abundance,  it 
was  not  practical  to  include  generating 
facilities  at  small,  low-head  dams  so  the 
authorizing  legislation  retained  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  develop  the  energy  po- 
tential with  the  Federal  Government. 
Today,  as  we  make  every  effort  to  declare 
our  independence  from  foreign  energy 
resources,  it  is  essential  that  every  prom- 
ising source  be  developed,  particularly 
when  that  source  is  clean,  pollution-free 
hydroelectric  power. 

While  this  is  a  small  plant,  producing 
perhaps  50  to  60  million  kilowatts  of  en- 
ergy each  year,  the  many  possibihties  of 
constructing  these  small  plants  through- 
out the  United  States  will  make  signifi- 
cant inroads  on  the  necessity  of  purchas- 
ing foreign  petroleum. 

This  legislation  will  specifically  permit 
the  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District  to  uti- 
lize the  Palo  Verde  Diversion  Dam  and 
any  necessary  related  facilities  for  the 
development,  generation,  transmission, 
and  disposal  of  electric  power  and  energy 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
1954  legislation  which  retained  the  exclu- 
sive right  in  the  United  States.  The  dis- 
trict has  already  retained  engineering 
consultants  to  undertake  the  study  and 
design  of  the  project  and  the  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Service  has  advised  us 
that  they  have  no  objection  to  the  dis- 
trict's proposal. 

We  strongly  support  the  district's 
plans  and  hope  that  it  can  be  considered 
quickly  by  Congress  so  they  can  proceed 
without  delay. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.   267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  267, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  the  Federal  tort 
claims  provisions  of  that  title  are  the  ex- 
clusive remedy  in  medical  malpractice 
actions  and  proceedings  resulting  from 
federally  authorized  National  Guard 
training  activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.   370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son), the  Senator  from  Indiana   (Mr. 


LuGAR).  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  270,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  encourage 
and  develop  marketplace  competition  in 
the  provision  of  certain  radio  services 
and  to  provide  certain  deregulation  of 
such  radio  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.    3S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms  i  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles),  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTz>  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  351.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Amendments 
Act  of  1977  to  provide  that  the  provi- 
sions of  such  act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
surface  mining  of  stone,  clay,  and  sand 
work. 

S.   360 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
360,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  improve  productiv- 
ity and  employment  by  promoting  capi- 
tal investment  in  small  business,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    391 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  391.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  disclosure 
of  information  identifying  agents,  in- 
formants, and  sources  and  to  direct  the 
President  to  establish  procedures  to  pro- 
tect the  secrecy  of  these  intelligence 
relationships. 

s.  ai3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Abd- 
nor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  613. 
a  bill  to  amend  section  1951  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   832 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoute,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  622,  a 
bill  to  control  the  expxjrt  of  hazardous 
wastes. 

S.     664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren),  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  664, 
a  bill  to  amend  section  481(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

8.  73a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  732,  a  bill  to 
insure  the  confidentiality  of  information 
filed  by  individual  taxpayers  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  pursuant  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  insure  the  effective  enforcement 
of  Federal  and  State  criminal  laws  and 
the  effective  administration  of  justice. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLtTTlON    10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston.  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole>.  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton). 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN>.  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Js.),  the  Senator 


from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Bideni  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Jo.nt  Resolution  10.  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Presidential  Nominations. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley), 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole^  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  12.  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  and  request  the  Pres- 
ident to  designate  November  14  of  each 
year  as  "Operating  Room  Nurses  Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  9 

As  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  9,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1981,  1982,  and  1983. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  9,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  27 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
27  proposed  to  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 9,  a  concurrent  resolution  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1981, 
1982,  and  1983. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  *Mr.  Sarbanes), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  i  Mr.  Pryor)  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiECLE).  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoNj,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
<Mr.  DeConcini)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  to  Amendment  No. 
29  intended  to  be  proposed  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  9.  a  concurrent 
resolution  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1981,  1982.  and  1983. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  107— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
WAIVING  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDG- 
ET ACT 

Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget : 
S.   Res.    107 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  786,  a  bill  authorizing  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  Sixth  Replenishment  of  the 
Resources  of  the  International  Development 
Association  ("IDA"),  authorizing  United 
States  participation  in  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank  ("AFDB") ,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Such  waiver  is  necessary  to  aUow  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  first  installment  of  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  Sixth  Replenishment  of 
the  Resources  of  the  International  Develop- 


ment Association  and  the  first  portion  of  the 
United  States  subs:ription  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  African  Development  Bank. 

Compliance  with  section  402(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  was  accom- 
plished prior  to  May  16,  1980,  by  the  action 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  re- 
porting S.  2422.  a  bill  containing  authoriza- 
tion language  identical  to  that  contained  in 
S.  786.  S.  2422  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
June  16,  1980.  by  a  vote  of  53  to  24,  but  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  take  final  action  on  S.  2422,  the  legisla- 
tion has  had  to  be  reintroduced  in  the  97th 
Congress  and  reconsidered  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Senate.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  reaffirmed  its 
decision  taken  in  1980  by  ordering  S.  786  re- 
ported favorably  with  amendments  conform- 
ing the  bill  to  S.  2422  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  June  16,  1980.  In  order  for  the  Senate  to 
proceed  to  consider  S.  786,  it  is  necessary  to 
waive  the  requirement  that  S.  786  have  been 
reported  prior  to  May  15.  1980. 

Authorization  of  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1981  is  necessary  in  order  for  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  Sixth  Replen- 
ishment of  IDA  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  fiscal  year  1982.  The  internationally  ne- 
gotiated replenishment  of  IDA  cannot  be- 
come effective  without  congressional  author- 
ization of  the  full  United  States  contribu- 
tion and  appropriation  of  the  first  in- 
stallment of  the  United  States  contributlcn. 
Fourteen  other  donor  nations  provided  tem- 
porary advance  contributions  to  IDA  pend- 
ing completion  of  United  States  legislative 
action  on  IDA-VI,  enabling  IDA  to  con- 
tinue lending  through  March   1981. 

Other  donors  have  stated  that  they  will 
provide  no  additional  "bridge  financing"  un- 
til United  States  legislative  action  Is  com- 
pleted. Administration  testimony  states  that 
prompt  congressional  action  is  necessary  in 
order  to  avoid  a  lapse  in  IDA  lending  and 
potentially  severe  impacts  on  United  States 
foreign  policy  and  the  International  econ- 
omy. 

Authorization  of  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1981  is  also  necessary  in  order  for 
the  United  States  to  Join  the  African  De- 
velopment Bank  when  other  non-African 
countries  join,  which  Is  expected  to  occur 
in  May.  If  the  United  States  is  not  prepared 
to  Join  when  other  non-African  countries 
are  admitted  to  membership,  the  United 
States  will  be  unable  to  name  a  United 
States  citizen  to  the  Board  of  the  AFDB  and 
United  States  companies,  which  currently 
win  about  9  per  centum  of  AFDB  financed 
procurement,  will  lose  the  opportunity  to  bid 
for  procurement  financed  by  AFDB.  until 
after  the  United  States  joins  the  Bank. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGT  REGULATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  I  would  like  to  announce  a  change 
in  the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regu- 
lation. 

The  hearings  previously  scheduled  for 
Wednesday.  April  22  and  Thursday.  April 
23.  1981,  on  amendments  to  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  are 
rescheduled  for  Friday.  April  24.  1981, 
beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  3110  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  OfiBce  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regulation 
room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20510. 


For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Howard  Useem  or  Ms.  Marilyn  Burk- 
hardt  at  224-5205. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON     HOUSING     AND 
URBAN     AFFAIRS 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Garn  and  I  would  like  to  announce  the 
first  set  of  hearings  for  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  the  re- 
authorization housing  programs. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  5302 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building : 

10  a.m.,  April  7.  the  Federal  role  in 
home  finance.  An  exploration  of  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  secondary  financing  markets, 
alternative  mortgage  instruments.  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  and  meeting  the 
home  finance  needs  of  the  eighties. 

9  a.m..  April  21.  reauthorization  hear- 
ing. General  testimony  on  the  Lssues  to 
be  considered  in  the  housing  amend- 
ments of  1981  by  Secretary  Pierce  and 
others. 

9  a.m  .  April  22.  assisted  housing.  Con- 
sideration of  various  proposals  to  reform 
the  section  8  program  and  the  other  Fed- 
eral subsidized  housing  programs. 

9  am..  April  23.  regulatory  reform.  A 
discussion  of  the  ways  in  which  regula- 
tion increases  the  cost  of  housing,  of  the 
manner  in  which  Federal  regulation  has 
reduced  the  effectiveness  of  the  commu- 
nity development  block  grant  program, 
and  methods  for  reducing  the  cost  of 
compliance  with  Federal  regulations. 

9  am..  April  24,  housing  block  grants. 
An  exploration  of  the  opportimities  of- 
fered by  housing  block  grants. 

We  invite  interested  parties  to  submit 
testimony  for  the  record. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    FOREIGN    AGRICULTURE 
POLICY 

Mr.  B03CHV/ITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  before  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agricultural 
Policy  on  the  subject  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exports.  Agricultural  exports  have  been 
one  of  the  bright  notes  in  our  balance  of 
trade  picture,  and  the  subcommittee  has 
invited  distinguished  representatives  of 
business  and  commodity  groups  to  give 
an  overall  perspective  of  the  U.S.  agri- 
cultural export  business,  and  what  they 
foresee  in  the  future  for  an  increased  ex- 
port volume. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day. April  8.  beginning  at  10  a.m..  in 
room  324.  Russell  Building.  Anyone  wish- 
ing further  information  should  contact 
Denise  Alexander  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  staff  at  224-0014. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  ECONOMIC  WISDOM  OF 
ARTHUR  OKUN 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
ago  last  month,  the  death  of  Arthur 
Okun  deprived  the  Nation  of  one  of  its 
most  brilliant  and  articulate  economists. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Okun 
had  virtually  finished  the  manuscript  of 
a  major  new  analysis  of  our  economic 
crisis.  That  manuscript  was  prepared  for 
publication  by  his  colleagues  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  and  has  just  been 
published. 

lAx.  Okun's  book,  "Prices  and  Quan- 


tities," is  a  major  contribution  to  our 
better  understanding  of  the  complex 
economic  issues  we  are  facing  this  year. 
I  lielieve  his  analysis  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  of  us.  and  I  ask  that  an  announce- 
ment by  the  Brookings  Institution  sum- 
marizing highlights  of  the  publication 
may  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
The  announcement  follows: 
I  From   the   Brookings   Institatlon.   Mar.   26. 

19811 
•Arthur  Okun's  Last  Studt  Explains  Fail- 
ure   OP    Traditional    Policies    To    Curb 
Inflation" 

During  the  past  decade,  efforts  to  manage 
aggregate  demand  have  done  little  to  slow 
inflation  even  in  times  of  economic  slack.  It 
seems  clear  that  economists'  traditional  as- 
sumptions about  short-run  wage  and  price 
fiexibUlty  are  no  longer  valid  for  most  of  the 
industrial  world,  since  inflation  remains 
quite  unresponsive  to  shifts  in  macroeco- 
nomlc   policy.   What   is   going  on? 

Before  his  untimely  death  in  March  1980. 
Arthur  M.  Okun  had  nearly  completed  a 
comprehensive  study  of  key  aspects  of  stag- 
flation that  have  defied  explanation  by 
either  Keynesian  analysis  or  monetarist 
and  "rational  expectations"  models.  Brook- 
ings will  publish  the  367-page  study,  titled 
Price  and  Quantities:  A  Macroeconomlc 
Analysis,  on  March  26.  Some  highlights 
follow. 

Okun  addresses  the  most  critical  contro- 
versy in  modem  economics;  Why  do  wages 
and  prices  respond  so  sluggishly  to  changes 
in  market  conditions?  This  failure  to  re- 
spond quickly  and  easily  to  monetary  and 
fiscal  restraint  is  what  makes  inflation  so 
stubborn  and  so  painful  to  reduce. 

One  school  of  thought  emphasizes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  inflationary  expectations, 
built  up  through  a  long  history  In  which 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  failed  to  exert 
the  necessary  discipline  over  markets.  While 
not  denying  a  role  to  such  expectations. 
Okun  provides  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
why  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  wages  and 
prices  in  most  modern  tabor  and  product 
markets  not  to  respond  easily  and  quickly 
to  changes  in  economic  conditions.  When 
demand  falls  in  those  markets,  it  is  output 
rather  than  prices  and  wages  that  declines. 
Okun  documents  the  mlcroeconomlc  foun- 
dations that  underlie  the  inertia  of  Inflation 
He  concludes  that  demand  restraint  must  be 
supplemented  by  an  Incomes  policy  and 
other  devices  to  speed  up  the  Inherently 
sluggish   response  of  wages  and   prices. 

Okun  depicts  a  world  In  which  adminis- 
tered prices  cover  most  of  the  economy.  They 
are  basically  cost-oriented,  made  by  adding 
a  markup  to  cost.  Rather  than  an  evil  mani- 
festation of  monopoly,  these  cost-oriented 
prices  represent  an  efficient  adaptation  of 
society  to  a  world  of  thousands  of  complex 
products  with  varying  characteristics.  Con- 
tinuous shopping  for  absolutely  the  best  bar- 
gain dcesn't  pay.  Consumers  build  up  loyalty 
lo  and  knowledge  about  particular  suTxplles. 
Suppliers  in  turn  keep  customers  by  treating 
them  fairly,  and  treating  them  fairly  means 
closely  relating  prices  to  costs.  Paradoxically, 
in  a  world  of  free  markets  it  is  not  good  busi- 
ness to  charge  all  this  market  will  bear. 

In  such  a  world,  a  slump  offers  a  business- 
man little  incentive  to  search  for  bargain- 
hunters.  He  knows  that  if  he  finds  them  he 
will  not  be  able  to  hold  onto  them  when 
times  improve.  Similar  Incentives  to  main- 
tain long-run  customer  relations  keep  a  busl- 
nefsmin  from  trj-lng  to  squeeze  out  the  last 
penny  during  a  lxx)m.  As  a  result,  cost -ori- 
ented markup  pricing  holds  down  inflation  In 
Its  early  stapes  It  makes  Inflation  slow  to 
start  but  also  hard  to  stop. 

This  Is  all  the  more  true  in  labor  markets, 
where  employers  and  employees  have  Invest- 
ments In  each  other  and  in  the  Job  Costs 
Incurred  for  training  and  experience  pay  off 
best  for  both  parties  only  if  the  worker  con- 
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tlnues  to  work  for  the  same  employer.  Per- 
sonnel managers  In  both  union  and  non- 
union shops  look  to  the  long  run.  They  lec- 
ognlze  that  taking  advantage  of  a  weak  labor 
market  by  cutting  wages  below  the  accepted 
norm  will  earn  a  high  quit  rate  and  rapid 
turnover  when  the  labor  market  tightens. 
As  a  result,  firms  often  keep  more  workers 
than  they  need  during  a  slump  In  sales.  If 
things  get  worse,  they  will  lay  off  low-senlor- 
Ity  workers  and  close  the  hiring  window 
rather  than  cut  back  on  wages,  even  v/ithout 
a  union  to  force  them. 

The  Implicit  contract  that  avoids  wage- 
cutting  is  an  efficient  means  of  cementing 
career  relationships  between  workers  and 
eznployers.  It  embodies  fairness,  reflected  In 
wages  following  other  wages  and  wages  re- 
sponding to  the  cost  of  living.  But  again, 
it  makes  Inflation  very  hard  to  uproot  once 
it  has  started. 

Okun  characterizes  the  Implicit  contracts 
In  both  career  labor  markets  and  customer 
product  markets  as  an  "invisible  handshake." 
While  such  business  practices  are  efficient 
for  firms,  they  complicate  management  ot 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  The  growing  im- 
portance of  implicit  contracts  has  Increased 
the  number  of  markets  In  which  wages  and 
prices  are  insensitive  to  short-run  changes 
In  the  demand  for  labor  and  goods.  In  these 
circumstances,  restrictive  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policies  have  the  undeslred  effect  of  re- 
ducing output  and  Increasing  unemployment 
while  doing  little  to  slow  inflation. 

Americans  use  dollars  as  their  score-keep- 
ing system,  their  planning  and  costing  sys- 
tem, and  their  means  of  setting  prices.  There 
is  only  one  objective  way  for  a  business  to 
find  a  cost,  and  that  Is  to  learn  what  it  has 
already  paid  out.  Historical  costs  ar«  the 
only  kind  of  measure  an  accountant  can  deal 
with.  But  they  become  inappropriate  in  an 
Inflationary  world. 

As  people  realized  that  the  world  had  be- 
come inflationary  and  that  even  recessions 
would  not  drive  inflation  down,  they  began 
to  adapt  their  institutions  and  practices. 
We  saw  not  only  a  shift  to  so-called  LIPO 
Inventory  accounting  but  also  a  shift  to 
LIPO  pricing.  Automobile  prices  that  had 
been  keyed  to  the  model  year  now  change 
monthly  and  weekly.  Firms  that  had  ac- 
cepted fixed-price  orders  for  products  a  year 
or  two  in  advance,  or  even  decades  In  the 
case  of  Westinghouse.  abandoned  that 
practice. 

We  began  to  index.  With  cost-of-living 
escalators  In  wage  contracts  and  with  even 
prices  geared  to  the  cost  of  living,  the  CPI — 
with  all  its  mortgage  and  medical  care 
weights — has  become  an  alternative  to  the 
dollar  yardstick.  But  without  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  money,  our  economic  system 
could  never  have  progressed  beyond  the  prim- 
itive stage  of  barter.  The  cost  of  inflation 
is  impairment  of  that  confidence  and  a 
retrogression  toward  barter — a  crawl  away 
from  money. 

Because  indexing  guarantees  that  inflation 
that  gets  into  one  part  of  the  system  will 
spread  through  the  rest  all  the  faster,  any 
such  adaptation  to  inflation  is  not  a  cure 
but  part  of  the  disease.  Prompt  and  compre- 
hensive indexing  throughout  the  economy  Is 
an  Impossibility.  Partial  Indexing  in  most 
circumstances  contributes  to  inflation  and 
in  all  circumstances  makes  it  more 
Inequitable. 

Indexing  of  wages  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended as  a  way  to  improve  equity.  That 
argument  ignores  the  fact  that  if  workers  are 
granted  indexed  wages,  the  prices  of  the 
goods  they  produce  will  respond  much  more 
to  any  acceleration  of  consumer  prices.  Dis- 
turbances in  the  real  incomes  of  workers 
who  are  not  indexed  will  be  magnified. 
Everyone  who  gains  assurance  of  keeping  up 
with  the  cost  of  living  adds  to  the  price  level 
risk  of  those  who  remain  uninsured.  Thus, 
indexing  creates  a  hot  potato  that  can  be 
passed  from  one  group  to  another  but  can- 
not be  cooled  off. 


Because  Indexing  offers  no  escape  from  In- 
flation, public  policy  must  aim  at  stabilizing 
the  value  of  money  and  resolving  the  conflict 
between  stable  prices  and  maximum  produc- 
tion. Okun  rules  out  supply-side  economics 
as  a  useful  solution,  however  important  it 
may  be  from  other  standpoints.  The  links  in 
the  chain  of  supply-side  effects — from  in- 
creased capital  formation,  to  Increased  pro- 
ductivity, to  competition  that  lowers  prices. 
and  to  the  consequent  feedback  on  wages — 
are  too  long  and  too  fractional  to  affect  the 
Inflation  rate  by  substantial  amounts,  even 
over  a  five-year  period.  Okun  suspects  that 
curbing  inflation  would  do  more  to  revive 
productivity  than  a  direct  stimulus  to  pro- 
ductivity could  do  to  slow  inflation. 

He  recommends  a  diversified  attack  on  in- 
flation built  around  fiscal-monetary  re- 
straint, mlcroeconomlc  actions  affecting 
prices  and  costs,  and  Incomes  policies.  Fiscal- 
monetary  policies  should  aim  to  slow  the 
growth  of  nominal  ONP  along  a  path  consist- 
ent with  slowing  inflation.  Taken  alone,  such 
a  commitment  would  slow  wage  increases  or 
price  markups  only  very  gradually,  but  it 
would  support  bond  prices,  reduce  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  gold  and  real  estate  as  inflation 
hedges,  and  otherwise  help  renew  confidence 
in  money. 

The  second  part  of  a  diversified  strategy 
would  cut  into  Inflation  through  the  govern- 
ment's mlcroeconomlc  actions  that  directly 
affect  prices  and  costs.  Payroll  taxes  on  em- 
ployers, for  example,  work  as  hidden  sales 
taxes  on  consumers.  Like  sales  taxes,  they 
add  to  prices.  So  do  floors  on  agricultural 
prices,  on  pay  for  workers  on  government 
contracts,  and  regulatory  floors  on  some 
transportation  prices.  Changes  In  these  taxes 
and  price  floors  do  not  simply  produce  one- 
time changes  In  the  price  level.  They  work 
themselves  Into  the  CPI  and  are  perpetuated 
through  the  wage-price  spiral. 

Finally.  Okun  concludes  that  some  form  of 
Incomes  policy — or  a  series  of  incomes  pol- 
icies— win  be  necessary  If  inflation  is  to  be 
tamed  during  the  1980s.  In  his  judgment, 
tax-based  incomes  policies  stand  attractively 
on  a  middle  ground  between  moral  suasion 
and  wage-price  controls.  Even  the  most  wise- 
ly conceived  tax-based  Incomes  policy  would 
be  subject  to  leakages  and  to  significant  ad- 
ministrative costs.  But  Okun  would  expect 
it  to  shine  as  a  paragon  of  efficiency  in  com- 
parison to  the  social  costs  of  unemployment 
and  slack  as  a  cure  for  chronic  inflation.^ 


A    KANSAN    REASSURES    THE    NA- 
TION:   DR.   DENNIS   S.   CLEARY 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday 
afternoon,  the  work  of  this  body  came 
to  a  sudden  halt.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  joined  his  colleagues  off  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  to  watch  television,  and  the 
horrifying  events  of  that  day.  One  by 
one  they  were  reported.  Understandably, 
some  parts  of  the  story  were  changed  or 
contradicted,  as  others  were  sadly  con- 
firmed. 

That  evening,  a  numbed  American 
public  awaited  the  definitive  medical  re- 
port on  our  President.  James  Brady, 
Secret  Service  OflQcer  Timothy  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, and  District  of  Columbia  Police- 
man Thomas  Delahanty.  With  his  nat- 
ural grace,  professional  demeanor,  and 
unfailing  patience.  Dr.  Dennis  O'Leary, 
the  dean  of  clinical  affairs  at  George 
Washington  University  Hospital,  reas- 
sured a  distressed  nation. 

Dr.  O'Leary  grew  up  in  Fairway,  Kans.. 
a  suburb  of  Kansas  City.  He  later  at- 
tended Harvard  College,  and  Cornell 
Medical  School  and  has  had  an  unusual- 
ly distinguished  career.  Before  his  ten- 
ure at  George  Washington   University 


Hospital,  Dr.  O'Leary  was  the  director 
of  the  Coagulation  Research  Laboratory 
at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center. 

Needless  to  say,  we  Kansans  are  proud 
of  the  way  Dr.  O'Leary  has  handled  him- 
self in  a  difficult  and  necessarily  high- 
prolile  situation.  Yesterday  morning  the 
Kansas  City  Star  published  an  insight- 
ful story  on  the  doctor,  and  I  ask  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Doctors  Expertise  Put  Him  in  Front 
OF   Cameras 

(By  Robert  Englemaii  and  Mark  Fraser) 

Washington. — Out  of  the  anonymity  of 
academic  medicine  emerges  Dr.  Dennis  S. 
O'Leary.  Shawnee  Mission  High  School  Class 
of  '56.  calm  eye  in  a  hurricane  of  national 
emergency  and,  for  the  moment  at  least  a 
hot  media  property. 

As  a  spokesman  for  George  Washington 
University  Hospital,  where  President  Ronald 
Reagan  is  hospitalized  along  with  two  others 
who  were  wounded  in  Monday's  assassination 
attempt.  O'Leary  has  come  off  as  If  he  were 
the  president's  press  secretary  Instead  of 
James  Brady,  who  lies  in  the  hospital  with  a 
critical  head  wound. 

What  struck  a  host  of  network  commen- 
tators Monday  afternoon  was  how  this  43- 
year-old  hospital  medical  director  could  walk 
into  a  lecture  room  full  of  seething  Washing- 
ton media— which  had  gone  for  hours  with 
little  information  on  the  wounded  president 
of  the  United  States — and  satisfy  almost 
everyone  with  his  informational  delivery. 

"Good  job."  presidential  aide  Lyn  Nofzlger 
told  O'Leary  after  the  news  briefing.  Friends 
called  that  night  to  tell  him  he  bad  been 
"awesome." 

It  was  not  as  if  he  had  never  spoken  pub- 
licly before.  O'Leary  told  The  Kansas  City 
Times  on  Tuesday  afternoon  in  his  first  news- 
paper interview  since  the  Reagan  shooting. 
The  debate  team  at  Shawnee  Mission  was  "a 
very  good  one."  after  all.  and  the  hospital 
had  had  some  media  relations  before  someone 
tried  to  shoot  the  president. 

O'Leary 's  father.  Ted  O'Leary.  was  a  re- 
porter for  The  Times  In  the  1940s  and  now 
writes  book  reviews  for  The  Star.  He  also 
serves  as  a  Midwestern  correspondent  for 
Sports  Illustrated. 

By  coincidence,  the  elder  O'Leary's  first  job 
W81S  as  a  basketball  cQach  at  George  Washing- 
ton University,  where  his  son  now  holds  a  top 
administrative  post. 

"This  place  is  very  crlsls-orlented."  Dennis 
O'Leary  said.  "We've  been  Involved  in  every 
local  disaster  in  the  last  10  years.  Maybe 
someday  there'll  be  a  mess-up.  but  so  far  no- 
body's let  us  down  here." 

Still,  there  never  has  been  anything  quite 
like  Monday  afternoon,  when  O'Leary  and 
other  hospital  officials  were  Interrupted  at  a 
routine  meeting  by  a  telephone  caller  relat- 
ing the  assassination  attempt  and  the  presi- 
dent's arrival  at  the  university  hospital. 

"We  all  made  a  beeline  for  the  emergency 
room,  where  the  resuscitative  effort  was  al- 
ready under  way,"  O'Leary  said. 

As  dean  of  clinical  medicine  at  the  teach- 
ing hospital.  O'Leary's  assignment  Monday 
was  coordinating  the  four  surgeons  who 
worked  on  the  president.  In  a  meeting  later 
Monday  afternoon  with  White  Housti  aides 
Edwin  Meese.  Jam^s  3aker  and  Nofzlger  and 
Sen.  Paul  Laxalt  of  Nevada.  It  was  decided 
that  only  a  physician  could  exode  sufficient 
authority  to  satisfy  the  waiting  media,  and 
O'Leary  was  the  only  one  with  a  complete 
picture  of  all  the  injuries  and  life-saving 
efforts. 

"I've  always  known  the  major  lecture  hall. 
Room  101.  but  I  had  never  seen  it  like  this." 
O'Leary  said  of  his  nervous  entrance  Into 
the  makeshift  press  room.  Reporters  and 
equipment  people  were  especially  testy,  he 
said,  because  they  had  not  been  allowed 
Into  the  hospital  and  had  been  told  nothing 
about  the  president's  condition. 
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"I  felt  like  I  had  stepped  onto  the  planet 
Mars."  O'Leary  said.  'There  was  this  sea  of 
150  to  200  people,  every  one  of  them  with 
some  piece  of  equipment — cameras,  flash- 
bulbs, boom  mikes,  tripods.  They  were  spread 
out  In  front  of  me  100  degrees.  It  was 
dazzling.  ' 

The  White  House  had  suggested  prepared 
notes  but  O'Leary  said:  "That's  not  my  style. 
It  wouldn't  have  sounded  as  authentic." 

Later,  the  doctor  was  glad  to  get  positive 
reviews  of  the  performance,  but  at  the  time, 
he  said.  "My  goal  was  to  begin  it  and  finish 
It  and  not  blow  it  too  bad." 

The  new  conference  was  so  impressive  to 
those  who  watched  that  at  least  one  medical 
colleague  said  he  fears  it  will  hasten  the  day 
that  the  university  loses  O'Leary  to  some 
larger  job. 

"My  fear  is  that  at  some  point  he'll  end 
up  with  a  national  position."  said  Dr.  Bryan 
Arllng.  who  worked  under  O'Leary  in  the 
early  1970s.  "He's  that  superior.  He's  just  a 
superstar." 

O'Leary  laughed  off  that  idea  and  said  that 
he  likes  the  hospital  job  and  that  only 
"something  very  special"  would  be  able  to 
take  him  away  from  George  Washington 
University. 

His  wife.  Dr  Margaret  O'Leary.  works  at 
the  hospital  as  an  intern,  though  she  is  ex- 
pecting a  child  within  weeks.  O'Leary  has 
three  other  children  by  a  former  marriage. 

He  said  he  and  his  wife  would  like  to  make 
their  home  In  the  Midwest  someday.  His  wife 
also  is  a  Mldwesterner.  from  Indiana 

"Its  a  superb  city."  O'Leary  said  of  Kan- 
sas City.  'I'd  really  like  to  live  In  the  Mid- 
west again.  "0 


THE  EMERGING  FOREIGN  POLICY 
OF  THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  30,  in  an  address  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  raised  a  series  of  very 
important  issues  with  regard  to  the 
emerging  foreign  pohcy  of  the  Reagan 
administration. 

Senator  Kennedy  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  our  providmg  military  assistance 
to  a  government  in  El  Salvador  that  has 
failed  to  apprehend  the  killers  of  Amer- 
ican nuns  and  labor  union  ofiBcials. 

He  expressed  profound  skepticism 
about  an  approach  to  South  Africa  that 
opens  the  way  for  Soviet  gains  in  the 
rest  of  the  African  continent. 

He  spoke  out  strongly  against  alining 
this  Nation  once  again  with  antidemo- 
cratic regimes  in  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere  and  he  expressed  his  outrage 
at  attempts  in  this  body  to  play  off  poor 
children  in  America  against  the  hungry 
people  of  the  world. 

But  Senator  Kennedy's  main  theme 
was  the  administration's  confused,  con- 
tradictory, and  counterproductive  begin- 
nings in  the  crucial  area  of  Middle  East 
policy. 

Senator  Kennedy  said: 

The  new  administration  has  already  done 
the  wrong  thing.  They  have  embarked  on  the 
mcst  excessive  rearmament  of  the  enemies 
of  Israel  in  modern  times.  They  have  sent 
mixed  signals  on  the  Camp  David  peace 
process,  claiming  to  support  it  while  ac- 
quiescing in  European  efforts  to  undercut  It. 
And  Instead,  of  a  policy  for  energy  security, 
the  administration  is  pursuing  a  policy  of 
increasing  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Senator 
Kennedy's  thoughtfiil  remarks  sho'jld  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  statement  follows: 


Address  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
March    30.     1981 

Thank  you.  Rabbi  Berkowitz. 

This  occasion  has  a  special  meaning  for 
me.  It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  with  so  many 
friends  at  the  80th  Anniversary  assembly  of 
the  Jewish  National  Fund.  And  it  Is  a  partic- 
ular privilege  to  meet  with  you  In  New  York, 
which   brings  back   many   happy  memories. 

A  year  ago.  in  my  presidential  campaign.  I 
had  the  honor  to  visit  Rabbi  Berkowitz  and 
to  appear  before  his  congregation.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  afternoon  and  the  thou- 
sands who  joined  us  in  his  beautiful  temple. 
We  shared  our  hopes  for  the  country  and 
our  dreams  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

And  two  days  later,  in  the  New  York  pri- 
mary, we  won  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of 
our  campaign.  I  was  thinking  of  Rabbi  Berk- 
owitz. of  so  many  of  you.  and  of  people  like 
you  when  I  recalled  the  poet's  words  at  the 
Democratic  convention  In  New  York  City 
and  said:  "What  golden  friends  I  had." 

I  also  remember  that  day.  fifteen  years 
ago.  when  the  Jewish  National  Fund  dedi- 
cated the  John  F.  Kennedy  monument  and 
Peace  Forest  In  the  Judean  hills  above  Jeru- 
salem. In  1975.  I  went  to  Israel  to  visit  that 
monument  again.  I  walked  through  the  for- 
est. I  saw  the  miracle  of  that  magnificent 
memorial — of  millions  of  trees  reaching  out 
across  Eretz  Israel  and  stretching  their 
branches  under  the  sky  of  Zlon.  The  living 
memorial  of  the  Peace  Forest  commemorates 
not  only  the  life  of  my  brother,  but  the  ideals 
for  which  he  stood  and  the  unbreakable  bond 
between  our  two  nations  in  which  he  so  deep- 
ly believed  All  those  who  contributed  to  the 
forest  have  heard  and  heeded  the  words  of 
Leviticus:  "Ye  shall  come  into  the  land  and 
ye  shall  plant  " 

I  have  an  abiding  admiration  for  the  cause 
of  the  Jewish  National  Fund  and  your  com- 
mitment to  the  Land  of  Israel.  You  have 
helped  to  transform  the  hard,  unyielding 
rock  and  the  wind-swept  desert  Into  acre  af- 
ter acre  of  fertile  soil  and  mile  after  mile  of 
flowing  canals.  Your  work  is  truly  God's  work 
as  you  fulfill  the  ancient  promise  to  Abra- 
ham and  give  beauty  and  bounty  to  the  Holy 
Land  of  the  Bible.  As  Rabbi  Berkowitz  has 
written:  "No  such  attochment  of  a  people  to 
a  land  exists  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  re- 
lationship is  unprecedented  and  without  an- 
alogy. How  can  one  understand  or  explain  It? 
Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  the  Bible,  the  first 
written  record  of  the  Union  of  Israel,  the  land 
and  the  people." 

We  meet  this  morning  at  a  time  of  con- 
cern over  the  direction  of  our  governments 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  almost 
every  other  region  of  the  world. 

Before  discussing  the  Middle  East,  let  us 
look  across  the  globe. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  Administration  has 
embarked  on  an  unconditional  military  ad- 
venture that  Is  clearly  unnecessary  and 
unwise. 

We  all  oppose  the  shipment  of  arms  into 
El  Salvador  from  countries  that  are  actual 
or  potential  adversaries  of  the  United  States. 
But  we  must  not  let  their  transgressions 
trap  us  in  a  wider  war. 

I  believe  we  should  halt  all  American 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador  until  strict  con- 
ditions are  met.  There  must  be  a  complete 
Investigation  of  the  brutal  murders  In  re- 
cent weeks  of  the  American  missionaries 
and  two  American  labor  representatives  In 
El  Salvador.  There  must  be  progress  toward 
a  negotiated  ."^lutlon.  And  there  must  be 
effective  guarantees  against  any  military 
coup.  American  aid  must  not  be  misused  to 
maintain  the  p)ower  of  a  military  dictatorship 
in  El  Salvador. 

We  must  condemn  the  violence  and  the 
terror  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  come. 
But  we  must  never  give  our  support  to  a 


regime  that  stands  by,  wbUe  American  nuns 
and  American  labor  organizers  are  beaten 
and  killed 

In  other  parts  of  Latin  America,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  put  the  United  States  on 
the  side  of  the  repressive  regimes  and  ruth- 
less dictatorships.  That  is  wrong  in  princi- 
ple, and  It  will  not  work  as  policy.  I  oppose 
the  Admlnlst'.ation's  abandonment  of  hu- 
man rights.  We  muit  never  surrender  Amer- 
ica's heritage  as  "the  last  best  hope"  of 
people  everywhere  yearning  to  be  free. 

In  Africa,  the  Administration  has  an- 
nounced their  plan  to  lift  the  Congressional 
ban  on  covert  American  involvement  in  An- 
gola's civil  war.  And  they  have  aligned  them- 
selves publicly  with  the  Apartheid  govern- 
ment of  South  Africa.  Their  policies  are  not 
only  Insensitive.  They  are  Inconsistent  and 
they  win  prove  to  be  ineffective. 

How  can  any  Adminlstratlou  that  sees  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  threat  adopt  a  policy  to- 
ward South  Africa  that  invites  new  Soviet 
advances  into  Angola  and  all  the  rest  of 
Africa? 

I  oppose  the  Administration's  sudden  new 
detente  with  South  Africa.  That  policy  la 
an  insult  to  all  Americans  who  care  about 
civil  rights  and  human  freedom.  And  I  op- 
pose any  Administration  plan  to  honor  the 
leaders  of  South  Africa  with  a  state  visit 
to  the  United  States. 

On  foreign  aid.  we  saw  a  cruel  attempt 
last  Friday  on  the  Senate  floor  by  supporters 
of  the  Admlcistratlon  to  pit  the  sick  and 
the  hungry  of  the  world  against  the  school 
cbUdren  of  America.  I  do  not  believe  that 
food  should  be  a  weapon  of  foreign  policy 
or  of  budget  policy.  The  economic  condition 
of  the  United  States  is  difficult  but  it  la  not 
so  desperate  that  we  must  worsen  the  worst 
suflerings  of  our  feUow  human  beings.  We 
need  not  take  crusts  of  bread  from  the  band* 
of  starving  famUies  In  Africa  and  Asia  in 
order  to  provide  school  lunches  for  chUdren 
in  America.  That  sort  of  false  and  selfiab 
trade-off  has  never  been  American  policy  in 
the  past,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  let  Senator 
Jesse  Helms  make  it  our  policy  for  the  fu- 
ture. America  must  be.  as  it  has  always  been, 
a  generous  and  not  a  caUous  country. 

Nowhere  are  the  stakes  of  foreign  poUcy 
greater  than  ic  the  Middle  East. 

Pour  days  from  now.  the  Secretary  of 
State  wUl  travel  to  Egypt.  Israel.  Jordan  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  Yet  seldom  in  the  last  gen- 
eration has  there  been  greater  uncertainty 
about  American  policy  In  that  region  of  the 
world. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  be  clear 
about  its  objectives  In  the  Middle  East.  And 
It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
thesa  objectives  consistently,  reliably  and 
effectively. 

First,  we  must  assure  the  security  and 
prosperity  of  Israel,  our  strongest  friend  and 
surest  ally  In  the  entire  region.  We  cannot 
and  must  not  Jeopardize  IsraeU  security  by 
supplying  offensive  arms  to  its  mortal 
enemies. 

Second,  we  must  promote  peace  and  stabil- 
ity in  the  Middle  East.  Israel  and  Egypt  are 
strategic  cornerstones  In  the  broader  peace 
we  must  seek.  The  Camp  David  Accords  are 
a  historic  achievement.  We  cannot  and  must 
not  set  them  aside  in  a  futile  effort  to  ap- 
pease those  sworn  to  an  unholy  war  against 
the  Holy  Land  of  Israel.  Nor  can  we  allow 
the  Soviet  Union  or  its  surrogates  to  imder- 
mlne  a  just  and  lasting  peace  In  the  kUddle 
East. 

Third,  we  must  achieve  full  energy  secu- 
rity for  ourselves  and  our  allies,  by  reducing 
and  finally  eliminating  the  crushing  burden 
of  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  We  cannot 
and  must  not  indenture  ourselves  indefi- 
nitely to  the  Arab  oil  barons,  and  open  our- 
selves and  our  alUes  to  Arab  oil  blacknwU. 

On  each  of  these  issues,  the  new  Adminis- 
tration has  already  done  the  wrong  thing. 
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The;  haye  embarked  on  the  most  extensive 
rearmament  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  in  mod- 
em times.  They  have  sent  mixed  signals  on 
the  Camp  David  peace  process,  claiming  to 
support  it  while  acquiescing  in  European 
efforts  to  undercut  It.  And  instead  of  a  pol- 
icy for  energy  security,  the  Administration 
Is  pursuing  a  policy  of  increasing  dep>end- 
ence  on  foreign  oil. 

Today  energy  security  equals  national  se- 
curity. Only  by  putting  our  energy  house  in 
order  can  we  free  our  foreign  policy  from 
OPEC  pressure.  Only  an  energy-secure  Amer- 
ica can  do  what  Is  In  America's  true  interest. 
Only  an  energy-secure  America  can  do  what 
la  right  for  the  security  of  Israel  and  the 
Middle  East. 

The  lesson  of  Iran  is  clear.  We  must  assure 
our  security  and  end  our  energy  dependence 
before  new  and  unpredictable  events  catch 
us  short  and  xinprepared  again. 

Energy  security  begins  at  home — with 
obvious  steps  that  can  and  should  be  taken 
now.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  cut  our  con- 
sumption of  oil.  Instead  the  Administration 
has  decided  to  cut  our  conservation  and  solar 
programs.  They  want  a  deep  slash  of  75  per- 
cent in  programs  that  could  save  25  times 
as  much  oil  as  the  nuclear  subsidies  they 
favor.  I  oppose  the  Administration  proposal 
to  increase  nuclear  subsidies  while  neglect- 
ing energy  conservation. 

Next,  we  must  fill  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  without  delay  to  protect  against 
sudden  cutoffs  of  foreign  oil — and  our  allies 
must  do  the  same.  If  that  reserve  was  filled, 
we  could  face  the  Arabs  without  flinching. 
This  Administration  has  apparently  decided 
to  leave  storage  domes  in  Louisiana  unfilled. 
That  Is  a  reckless  gamble  with  out  national 
security  The  Administration  must  be  on 
notice:  we  will  not  settle  for  a  strategic  re- 
serve In  name  only  that  could  sustain  Amer- 
ica's economy  for  only  20  days.  There  can  be 
no  retreat  from  that  commitment. 

We  must  also  work  with  the  less  developed 
nations  of  the  world  to  find  new  sources  of 
oil.  The  World  Bank  has  proposed  a  pro- 
gram of  oil  exploration  outside  the  Middle 
East.  It  was  wrong  for  the  Administration 
to  kill  that  program — and  it  Is  wrong  to 
treat  endless  price  Increases  as  the  substi- 
tute for  a  sound  energy  policy. 

Energy  independence  is  more  than  a  mat- 
ter of  our  own  national  security.  On  it  will 
ultimately  depend  our  hopes  for  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

Those  hopes  are  very  much  in  danger  now. 

I  oppose  the  Reagan  Administration's  de- 
cision to  sell  advanced  military  equipment 
with  obvious  offensive  capability  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  I  agree  with  Rabbi  Berkowltz  that 
"subnUtting  to  Saudi  Arabia's  demands  can 
only  prove  dangerous  to  Israels  security, 
perilous  to  the  cause  of  Middle  East  {>eace. 
and  hazardous  to  America's  strategic  inter- 
ests." 

I  voted  against  the  sale  of  62  sophisticated 
P-15  fighter  aircraft  In  1978.  because  they 
would  endanger  the  security  of  Israel.  In 
fact,  the  P-15  sale  generated  so  much  con- 
cern that  the  Carter  Administration  prom- 
ised explicitly  to  draw  the  line  there— and 
never  to  increase  the  offensive  capability  of 
aircraft  in  the  Saudi  arsenal.  Without  those 
assurances.  Congress  would  surely  have  dis- 
approved the  sale. 

A  new  Administration  must  not  repudiate 
the  solemn  obligations  of  the  United  States 
Government.  We  are  not  talking  about  some 
technical  "enhancement"  of  the  P-15.  We 
are  talking  now  about  the  most  advanced 
Sidewinder  missiles  and  about  extra  fuel 
tanks  which  would  permit  the  Saudi  P-15's 
to  range  far  wider  to  attack  the  territory  of 
Israel.  ' 

And  we  now  learn  that  there  Is  even  more 
to  come.  The  Administration  is  considering 
aerial  refueling  capabilities  and  AWACS 
planes  to  give  Saudi  Arabia  not  Just  early 


warning  of  attack,  but  a  comnxand  platform 
In  the  air  that  oould  guide  attacks  against 
Israel.  America  must  never  give  the  Saudis 
or  any  other  nation  the  power  to  defeat 
Israeli  air  defenses.  And  I  pledge  to  oppose 
absolutely  the  AWACS  plane  sales  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  AdmdnUtration  Is  pursuing  a  policy 
based  on  a  false  premise.  More  arms  cannot 
buy  or  bribe  the  Arab  states  Into  a  peace  set- 
tlement in  the  Middle  East.  Just  two  weeks 
ago.  two  Saudi  newspapers  reacted  to  criti- 
cism of  the  latest  arms  deal  by  adnUtting — 
and  I  quote — tha^t  "the  Saudi  government 
does  indeed  plan  to  equip  its  army  In  order 
to  liberate  the  plundered  lands." 

The  Reagan  Administration  claims  that  it 
Is  pursuing  an  anti-terrorist  strategy.  Then 
let,  them  stop  selling  offensive  arms  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  spends  nearly  $400  a  million 
a  year  to  finance  the  terrorists  of  the  PLO — 
and  only  last  week  gave  the  PLO  another  $27 
million  for  Joining  the  Talf  declaraWon  of 
holy  war  against  Israel. 

The  Administration  claims  that  it  wants 
I>eace  in  the  Middle  East.  Then  let  them  stop 
selling  offensive  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
fiercely  opposes  the  Camp  David  peace 
process. 

Instead  of  giving  the  Saudis  a  needless  of- 
fensive military  capability,  we  musit  recog- 
nize their  real  security  needs.  We  must  pur- 
sue a  stable,  independent  and  pro-western 
Saudi  Arabia,  but  our  relationship  with  the 
Saudis  cannot  be  a  one-way  street.  We  ai* 
entitled  to  exp>ect  Saudi  cooper.a.tlon  and  not 
rejection  of  the  peace  process.  We  are  entitled 
to  expect  the  reality,  not  a  charade,  of  oil 
price  restraint  and  oil  supply  reliability  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Saudi  Arabia  does  face  an  external  threat 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  South  Yemen  and 
possibly  Iran  and  Iraq.  I  support  American 
supplies  of  the  defensive  arms  to  meet  this 
threat.  But  of  this  we  must  be  certain:  ihat 
the  defensive  arms  we  supply  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. Egypt,  or  other  Middle  East  states  must 
always  be  aimed  in  the  right  direction — and 
never  against  Israel. 

That  must  be  our  policy  on  arms — and  that 
must  be  our  policy  on  oil.  We  must  never 
barter  the  future  and  freedom  of  Israel  for 
a  barrel  of  Saudi  oil. 

Finally,  the  United  States  must  reaffirm 
and  revitalize  its  own  commitment  to  the 
Camp  David  peace  process.  We  must  not  per- 
mit our  allies  to  undermine  that  process.  The 
latest  European  initiative  on  the  Middle  East, 
as  Abba  Eban  reminds  us,  can  only  encour- 
age a  radical  hard  line  among  the  Pales- 
tinians. The  PLO  must  never  play  a  role  In 
the  negotiations  until  it  has  renounced  ab- 
solutely and  forever  the  oath  to  destroy 
Israel. 

American  policy  must  not  only  reject  t*e 
wrong  route  to  a  negotiated  peace.  We  must 
also  reopen  the  right  road  to  peace. 

I  call  upon  the  Reagan  Administration  to 
appoint  without  delay  a  new  special  negotia- 
tor to  succeed  Sol  Llnowltz  and  to  press 
ahead  now  with  the  discussions  mandated  by 
the  Camo  David  Accords.  At  this  time  of 
change  and  turbulence  In  the  Middle  East, 
we  cannot  afford  protracted  delays  in  those 
negotiations.  This  week,  on  his  trip  to  the 
Middle  East,  Secretary  Halg  must  give  his 
unequivocal  endorsement  of  the  Camp  David 
process  to  Israel  and  to  Egypt. 

In  a  few  weeks.  Jews  will  be  celebrating 
the  Passover  ceremony,  teaching  their  chil- 
dren again  of  the  liberation  of  the  Jewish 
people.  It  is  a  dream  as  ancient  as  Moses  and 
as  modem  as  David  Ben  Oxirion.  It  is  a  dream 
that  still  lives  everywhere  in  Israel  and  In 
the  John  P.  Kennedy  Peace  Forest,  which 
stands  on  the  ground  where  Jewish  Freedom 
Fighters  stood  and  died  opposing  Roman  op- 
pression two  thousand  years  ago.  Pour  times 
in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  the  pledge  of  liberty 
Is  made  to  the  people  of  Israel.  And  four 


times  during  the  Passover  Seder,  a  cup  of 
wine  is  raised  to  symbolize  that  pledge. 

This  year,  when  the  cup  is  raised,  let  us 
renew  our  convenant  with  Israel  and  our  own 
pledge  of  peace. 

For  peace  is  all  that  Israel  asks. 

Peace,  as  the  prophet  Mlcah  wrote,  so  that 
"they  shall  sit,  every  man  under  his  vine 
and  under  his  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make 
them  afraid." 

Peace,  as  the  Torah  teaches,  so  that  "the 
desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose  .  .  .  and  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 
shall  renew  their  strength." 

Let  us  pledge  to  pursue  that  peace  to- 
gether. Let  us  seek  the  age-old  dream  as  a 
guiding  star.  Let  us  raise  the  cup  of  Pass- 
over, and  say  for  all  time:  "Next  year  In 
Jerusalem."  • 


NICARAGUA 


•  Mr.  ZORINSKY,  Mr.  President,  I  view 
the  administration's  announcement  re- 
garding the  issue  of  assistance  to  Nica- 
ragua as  a  very  positive  act.  It  is  finally 
the  administration's  acceptance  of  the 
principle  that  indeed  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  furnish 
economic  assistance  to  Nicaragua. 

My  colleagues  may  be  wondering  about 
what  they  have  just  heard  from  me,  given 
my  well-known  position  on  Nicaragua. 
They  may  be  wondering  about  such  a 
statement,  especially  on  the  morning  af- 
ter the  annoimcement  of  the  adminis- 
tration's suspension  of  assistance  be- 
cause of  the  determination  that  Nica- 
ragua is  involved  in  assistance  to  the 
guerrilla  left  in  El  Salvador.  The  expla- 
nation is  relatively  simple. 

The  announcement  in  reality  is  noth- 
ing new.  It  is  merely  a  continuation  of 
the  suspension  of  the  $15  million  in  as- 
sistance announced  several  weeks  ago, 
pending  the  State  Department  s  further 
monitoring  of  developments.  Of  course, 
I  could  question  why  the  determination 
is  being  made  at  this  particular  point 
in  time  when  the  State  Department  now 
openly  admits  that  it  has  "no  hard  evi- 
dence of  arms  movements  through  Nica- 
ragua during  the  past  few  weeks,"  and 
that  the  Nicaraguan  response  to  U.S. 
efforts  to  get  them  to  halt  support  of 
the  guerrillas  has  been  "positive." 

I  would  rather,  however,  not  dwell  on 
this  negative  aspect  of  the  questionable 
timing  and  evidence  and  concentrate  on 
what  I  see  as  the  very  positive  develop- 
ments with  regard  to  our  present  and 
future  relationship  with  Nicaragua.  The 
administration,  by  yesterday's  action,  is 
leaving  the  door  open  for  further  assist- 
ance to  Nicaragua  in  recognition  of  the 
stake  we  have  in  helping  the  moderate 
forces  in  Nicaragua  steer  their  nation 
on  a  pluralistic  political  and  economic 
course. 

By  making  the  determination,  the  ad- 
ministration could  have  demanded  im- 
mediate repayment  of  $40  million  in 
loans  but  it  did  not.  Another  positive 
development  is  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  going  to  monitor  the  situation 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  re- 
sumption of  assistance.  The  administra- 
tion also  is  considering  the  resumption  of 
other  development  assistance  as  well  as 
vitally  needed  Pood  for  Peace  funds. 
Finally,  for  fiscal  year  1982,  the  adminis- 
tration is  proposing  over  $33  million  in 
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economic  assistance.  All  this  is  indicative 
that  the  administration's  action  coin- 
cides with  the  objectives  that  I  fought  so 
long  and  hard  to  attain  in  our  Nicaragua 
policy.  U.S.  assistance  funds  are  an  im- 
portant instrument  to  strengthen  the 
moderate  and  democratic  forces  such  as 
the  private  sector,  that  exist  and  con- 
tinue to  function  in  Nicaragua.  If  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  had  not  been  making  these 
points  last  year,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  the  State  Department  to 
have  come  to  this  position  today.  No 
doubt  we  are  using  the  carrot  in  the  case 
of  Nicaragua,  but  the  State  Department 
has  finally  realized  that  the  carrot  can- 
not be  allowed  to  decay  to  the  point 
where  it  becomes  valueless  with  regard 
to  our  policy  interests. 

I  know  that  yesterday's  announcement 
is  being  heralded  by  certain  Senators  as 
a  final  cutoff  of  funds  to  Nicaragua.  They 
have  worked  hard  to  self-fulfUl  a 
prophecy  that  Nicaragua  will  go  down 
the  road  to  Marxism  and  ally  itself  firmly 
with  Cuba. 

This  is  indeed  what  will  happen  if  we 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  our  friends 
in  Nicaragua.  But  I  have  been  contend- 
ing, and  now  I  am  happy  to  see  more  re- 
solve in  the  State  Department  on  this 
point,  that  support  of  the  moderate  sec- 
tors of  Nicaraguan  political  and  eco- 
nomic life  is  a  major  tenet  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  Nicaragua.  The  mechanism 
for  supporting  and  strengthening  this 
moderate  sector  is  through  the  economic 
assistance  program.  Sixty  percent  of  our 
foreign  assistance  to  Nicaragua  goes  to 
the  private  sector  so  that  the  economic 
and  political  system  has  a  chance  of 
staying  on  a  pluralistic  course. 

It  is  a  constant  struggle  for  these  peo- 
ple in  Nicaragua.  They  are  locked  in  a 
struggle  with  radical  elements  who  want 
to  steer  the  Nicaraguan  revolution  to  the 
far  left.  The  private  sector  and  other 
moderate  elements  have  not  given  up 
and  we  cannot  give  up  on  them.  They 
are  staying  in  the  battle  and  so  should 
we  through  our  economic  support. 

Yes.  I  see  some  very  positive  develop- 
ments over  what  might  be  initially  in- 
terpreted as  a  negative  act  by  the  State 
Department.  I  urge  the  administration 
to  keep  its  objective  focus  on  Nicaragua 
so  that  economic  assistance,  in  all  its 
facets,  can  quickly  be  resumed.  That 
clearly  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  Nicaragua  as  well  as  in 
the  entire  Central  American  region.* 


SUSPENSION  OP  AID  TO  NICARAGUA 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  adminis- 
tration's decision  to  officially  suspend  the 
remaining  $15  million  in  economic  assist- 
ance to  Nicaragua  causes  me  to  question 
both  the  rationale  and  the  Uming  of  the 
action.  The  decision  to  invoke  the  legisla- 
tive restrictions  on  assistance  contra- 
dicts what  the  administration,  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly,  has  been  saying  in 
the  past  months  with  regard  to  Nica- 
ragua's activity  in  El  Salvador. 

Administration  officials  have  acknowl- 
edged that  the  flow  of  arms  from  Nica- 
raguan territory  has  slowed  perceptively 
and  that  the  Nicaraguan  Government 


has  taken  concrete  measures  against 
those  supporting  the  guerrillas. 

Even  yesterday's  announcement  by  the 
State  Department  acknowledged  that  the 
United  States  has  "no  hard  evidence  of 
arms  movements  through  Nicaragua  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks."  and  that  the 
Nicaraguan  response  to  U.S.  pressures  to 
stop  assistance  to  the  guerrilla  left  has 
been  "positive." 

If  the  administration  was  so  certain 
that  the  Nicaraguans  were  that  deeply 
involved  in  the  flow  of  arms  to  the  Salva- 
doran  insurgent  movement,  why  was 
the  determination  not  made  in  those 
hectic  days  of  January  and  early 
February? 

Taking  this  action  at  this  particular 
point  in  time  when  the  Nicaraguans  are 
obviously  cooperating  with  us  certainly 
Is  not  In  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  realize  that  the  administration's  ac- 
tion is  not  all  negative.  The  U.S. 
Government  could  have  called  for  the  re- 
payment of  $40  million  in  loans  but  it  did 
not. 

Furthermore,  I  am  encouraged  that  the 
State  Department  has  indicated  that  it 
will  continue  to  monitor  the  situation 
with  the  intention  to  resume  assistance, 
pending  continued  improvement  of  the 
situation.  The  indication  that  the  admin- 
istration is  considering  the  resumption  of 
Pood  for  Peace  and  other  development 
aid  shortly  is  another  hopeful  sign. 

This  is  the  approach  we  should  be  tak- 
ing. We  need  more  of  the  carrot  than 
more  of  the  stick.  We  need  to  continue  to 
support  our  friends  in  Nicaragua,  those 
in  the  private  sector  and  the  others  who 
are  determined  to  see  Nicaragua  take  a 
moderate  pluralistic  course.* 


INTERVIEW  WITH   PAUL  MAYCOCK 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  excellent  interview 
with  Paul  Maycock  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Solar  Times. 

Mr.  Maycock  was  formerly  director  of 
the  DepartiTjent  of  Energy's  Photovol- 
taic Division.  He  was  an  excellent  ad- 
ministrator in  that  position  and  I  am 
optimistic  that,  under  his  leadership,  the 
Renewable  Energv  Institute  will  develop 
into  an  effective,  responsible  voice  of  the 
renewable  energy  industry. 

The  interview  with  Mr.  Maycock 
follows : 

Interview  WrrH  Padi,  Matcock 

(As  director  of  DOE's  Division  of  Photo- 
voltaic Energy  Systems.  Paul  Maycock  man- 
aged the  nation's  PV  programs  and  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  free-wheeling  orator  who 
would  ride  the  lecture  circuit  in  the  cause 
of  photovoltaics.  Recently  Maycock  left  DOE 
to  take  up  the  reins  of  the  fledgling  Renew- 
able Energy  Institute  where  he  hopes  to 
convert  the  concept  of  renewable  energy 
from  a  social  Issue  to  a  business  commodity. 
He  recently  completed  a  book  with  Edward 
Stlrewalt  entitled:  "Photovoltaics:  Sunlight 
to  Eaectrlcity  In  One  Step"  which  Is  being 
published  by  Brick  House,  Interviewed  by 
Solar  Times  correspondent  Lyndon  Stam- 
bler.  Maycock  spoke  with  candor  concerning 
photovoltaic  activities  in  this  country,) 

Solar  Times,  What  are  the  most  promising 
PV  technologies? 

Matcock,  The  near  term  will  continue  to 


be  sliced  single  crystal  silicon.  Next  is  the 
semlcrystalltne  process  being  developed  at 
Solarex.  Crystal  Systems  In  Boston,  and 
Wacker  in  Germany.  Instead  of  making  a 
large  single  crystal,  a  large  multi-crystal  is 
produced  and  sliced.  That  cuts  the  crystal 
cost  at>out  In  half.  It  also  cuts  the  energy 
consumption  significantly.  If  you  can  use  a 
less  pure  material,  the  raw  material  cost  can 
be  cut  bv  a  factor  of  five,  Solarex  has  an- 
nounced a  .'Silicon  purifying  facility  that 
makes  sular  grade  silicon — not  semiconduc- 
tor grade — that  will  be  cast  into  blocks  and 
made  into  semlcrystalline  arrays. 

Solar  Times.  PVs  are  competitive  in  re- 
mote areas.  What  are  the  main  ot>stacles 
to  making  PVs  competitive  in  the  US,? 

Matcock,  We  have  a  very  efficient  utUity 
system,  using  low  cost  coal  that  is  heavUy 
subsidized  by  the  government,  low  cost 
nuclear  heavily  subsidized  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  oil.  Assets  were  created  with 
energy  when  it  was  cheap.  Now,  as  utilities 
look  at  their  new  capacity,  they  find  a  new 
nuclear  facility  costs  them  12c  a  kilowatt 
hour,  a  coal  facility  is  12c.  and  oil  Is  20c  or 
30c.  They  then  look  at  renewables.  They're 
finding  that  photovoltaics,  wind,  and  other 
sources  will  break  even  in  the  next  five  years 
for  central  generation.  The  reason  it  is  not 
competitive  now  is  that  we  do  not  have 
large  numbers  of  people  using  dlesel 
generation  for  power,  I'm  not  talking  about 
backup  diesel  generators  at  a  hospital  or  in 
someone's  basement,  I'm  talking  about 
diesel  generators  that  run  two-thirds  of  the 
time.  And  there  are  lO-milllon  of  those 
operating  around  the  world,  burning  fuel  at 
an  average  price  of  $2.50  a  gallon. 

Solab  Times  What  aboui  p?ople  who  say 
PVs  are  a  21st  century  technology? 

Matcock.  Some  people  are  ignorant.  Let 
me  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  Often 
times  they  are  referring  to  a  20";^  penetra- 
tion and  having  it  be  as  viable  as  coal  or 
nuclear  for  baseload.  They  are  not  addressing 
the  international  market  at  all.  They  do  not 
accept  the  concept  of  the  distributed  market 
at  all.  And  if  you  take  that  bias,  then  they're 
correct.  If  you  say:  "When  will  photovoltaics 
have  20';  of  the  central  utility  power  In  the 
United  States  and  be  fully  economic  against 
coal  and  nuclear?"  it  Is  a  21st  century  tech- 
nology. But  they're  forgetting  all  the  other 
markets  that  already  are  economic.  Right 
now  the  first  utUlty-owned  and  fully  eco- 
nomic photovoltaic  system  will  be  about 
1988.  It  will  probably  occur  in  California. 

SoLAK  Times.  There  are  many  approaches  to 
cell  production.  Which  applications  will  the 
different  kinds  of  cells  have? 

Matcock.  I  think  It's  analogous  to  the  com- 
puter world.  Pour  generations  of  IBM  com- 
puters now  are  being  used.  YouYe  going  to 
have  a  mix  of  technologies.  Tou  can  buy  cad- 
mium sulfide  today.  You  can  buy  rib- 
bon today.  You  can  buy  semlcrystalline  and 
you  can  buy  single  crystal.  Low  efficiency, 
very  low  cost  devices  will  be  used  where  you 
have  low  cost  Indigenous  labor  for  Installa- 
tion and  low  cost  land.  You  go  to  high  effi- 
ciency where  you  have  maximum  cost  of 
land,  maximum  labor,  and  so  on.  There's 
always  going  to  be  a  group  of  conservatives 
who  are  going  to  buy  the  tried  and  true  old 
thing.  And  there's  going  to  be  a  group  of 
entrepreneurs  who  will  buy  the  new.  Well 
see  about  five  generations  of  product  before 
we  get  to  the  end  point. 

Solar  Times.  What  Is  the  time  frame? 

Matcock.  I  envision  roughly  three  cycles. 
The  present  cycle  is  all  silicon  with  some 
crystalllnity.  This  first  cycle  will  peak  be- 
tween now  and  1985.  Starting  about  1983, 
you  will  see  concentrators  and  films  begin- 
ning to  get  market  share.  They'll  peak  be- 
tween 1983  and  1988.  Then  the  last  cycle 
will  start  around  1985  with  very  efficient 
concentrators:  25  to  40*:^  efficient.  And  inex- 
pensive 15%  films.  The  silicon  single  crystal 
will  disappear  and  it  will  be  films  and  con- 
centrators. That  wlU  be  the  pot  of  gold. 
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SoLAm  Ttmxs.  Do  you  ttilnk  that  a  lot  of 
companies  are  taking  a  wait-and-see  atti- 
tude toward  PV  development? 

Matcock  If  you  call  putting  •40-mUllon 
a  year  Into  PVs  wait-and-see.  There  really 
ars  two  approaches.  One  Is  to  go  all  the  way 
to  the  market  place  and  gain  market  aheu% 
right  now.  Clearly  Llndmayer  is  doing  that 
at  Solarex.  Arco  appears  to  be  playing  that 
strategy.  They're  shipping  a  megawatt  this 
year.  There's  another  strategy  that  says, 
spend  a  lot  of  money,  but  be  sure  you've 
got  the  technical  hook  for  the  next  genera- 
tion. That  appears  to  be  what  Solar  Power 
Is  doing  Now  the  second  phase  Is  the  group 
of  compiuiles  that  are  Investing  heavily  but 
are  not  aggressively  marketing  for  market 
share.  They're  turning  away  orders.  That's 
Mobil-Tyco.  Motorola  has  purposely  kept 
Its  plant  at  a  very  small  capacity  while  It 
learns  about  the  market.  The  third  strategy 
Is  curiosity.  Look  around,  spend  some 
money,  and  watch  for  the  real  breakthrough. 
An  example,  which  most  people  don't  even 
know  about.  Is  Eastman  Kodak.  Eastman 
has  several  professionals  working  on  film 
devices.  Their  minimum  sized  plant  will  be 
a  glgawatt  because  fllons  come  out  that  way. 
SOLAR  Times.  Will  It  be  easy  to  enter  the 
market  later  on? 

Maycock.  Take  Westinghoiise  as  an  ex- 
ample. Been  doing  research  on  dendritic 
web  forever:  had  one  or  two  pullers  getting 
pretty  good  quality  web;  pretty  good 
throughput;  and  If  you  run  It  through  the 
computer  It  looked  cheaper  than  anything 
else.  What  did  they  do?  They  said  if  we 
could  take  a  couple  utilities — and  they 
went  to  four — and  get  them  to  give  us  a 
long  term  commitment  to  buy  at  a  price  and 
performance,  we  don't  need  any  other 
customers.  So  they  announced  with 
Southern  Cal  Edison  and  PO&E  a  10  year 
program  to  produce  25  glgawatts  a  year. 
Twenty-flve  nuclear  reactors  a  year  worth 
with  only  two  customers.  That  gives  man- 
agement a  real  warm  feeling. 

SoLAB  Times.  You  talk  about  the  effect  of 
concentration  on  the  Industry.  Can  you 
comment  on  that? 

Matcock.  At  the  moment  It's  not  con- 
centrated, but  it  will  go  throtigh  the  300 
company  proliferation  and  then  collapse 
back  down  to  a  handful  of  key  players.  This 
Is  a  commodity  You're  not  going  to  have 
more  than  Ave  players  with  80  ""^  of  the 
market  when  we  get  to  $10-bllllon  a  year. 
I'm  talking  about  array   manufacturers. 

Souui  TtMEs.  What  kind  of  market  pene- 
tration do  you  see  in  the  U.S.  by  1990? 

Maycock.  It's  awfully  hard  to  forecast.  It 
will  probably  be  about  one-fifth  of  a  quad. 
By  the  mid  1990's  it  will  be  between  one  and 
Ave  quads. 

Solar  Times.  Who  are  the  cell  producers, 
what  share  of  the  market  do  they  have, 
and  who  will  be  the  winners? 

Maycock.  The  latter  I  can't  predict,  but 
the  producers  and  their  market  shares  are 
listed  in  my  book.  It's  rapidly  changing 

Right  now  Solarex  Is  number  one  and 
Arco  and  Solar  Power  are  a  close  number 
two.  Number  three  is  pretty  hard  to  pin 
down.  There  are  a  lot  of  companies  with 
very  similar  production  levels.  It's  hard  to 
measure  the  newcomer  Semlx.  It's  a  gen- 
uine independent  company,  with  an  inde- 
pendent product  and  it  will  probably  be 
number  three  by  next  year.  The  one  I  have  a 
hard  time  sorting  out  Is  the  real  production 
capacity  of  Mobil-Tyco.  I  believe  they 
shipped  200  KW  last  year — that's  much  more 
that  most  people  would  allow — and  that 
they're  capable  of  shipping  a  megawatt  this 
year  Capacity  additions  are  coming:  Solarex 
has  announced  25  MW.  Semlx  has  an- 
nonuced  25  MW  Capacity  additions  are  com- 
ing at  two  or  three  times  the  market.  If  very 
many  companies  do  that,  were  virtually  as- 
sured   that   the   market's   going   to   double 


every  year  as  forecast.  The  mix  is  going  to 
change  very  quickly. 

Solar  Timss.  What  about  people  who  say 
at  the  Renewable  Energy  Institute  and  how 
win  you  bridge  DOE  and  REI? 

Maycock.  The  same  sort  of  goals  that  I 
had  for  photovoltalcs.  I  want  to  have  a  no 
nonsense  spokesperson  for  all  of  the  renew- 
able options.  But  I  do  not  want  to  distort 
their  present  cost,  their  present  capabilities, 
or  their  present  problems.  I  want  to  treat  It 
as  a  business  venture.  I  think  If  we  do  that 
we  can  get  around  the  antlnuclear  mysti- 
que, the  environment  mystique,  and  some 
of  the  things  that  obviously  are  going  to 
bother  the  Reagan  Administration.  The  rea- 
son I  wanted  to  do  it  through  a  non-pi'oflt 
research  Institute  was  because  that  Is  some- 
thing other  than  the  government  doing  It 
and  I  think  that's  what  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration is  saying:  all  right  industry,  put 
up  or  shut  up. 

Solar  Times.  Many  people  have  com- 
mented on  the  social  Impact  of  solar.  Is  any- 
one listening? 

Maycock.  Not  as  much  as  the  Amory  Lov- 
Ins  of  the  world  would  want  you  to.  I  think 
it's  primarily  indicated  by  the  fact  that  I 
can't  find  a  representative  who  got  elected 
on  solar  energy.  And  If  the  people  were  lis- 
tening to  the  solar  advocates,  there  would 
be  a  half  dozen  representatives  who  got 
elected  on  the  cause  of  solar  energy.  There 
are  very  few  true  solar  advocates  around  in 
the  Congress.  Ottlnger  Is  one  of  the  few 
that  genuinely  appears  to  be  a  solar  advo- 
cate Gary  Hart  appeared  for  awhile  that  he 
might  be.  but  he's  more  defense  spending 
than  he  is  solar.  If  the  advocates  were  get- 
ting through,  you'd  expect  that  advocacy  to 
show  up  in  the  representative  part  of  the 
government,  and  it  hasn't  shown  yet.# 


THE  INACCURACY  OP  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  OFFICE  FORE- 
CASTS 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  from 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  about 
the  implausibility  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's forecast  of  how  the  economy 
will  respond  to  its  economic  program. 

I  would  like  for  my  colleagues  to  keep 
in  mind  that  when  the  CBO  criticizes 
the  administration's  economic  forecasts 
it  speaks  from  a  forecasting  record  which 
is  hardly  noteworthy.  According  to  a  re- 
cent study  of  CBO's  forecasting  record 
by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CBO's 
forecasting  record  is  very  poor  indeed. 
For  this  reason,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  CBO's  criticisms  of  the 
President's  economic  forecast  with  a 
very  large  grain  of  salt. 

The  study  follows: 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Congressional 

BuDCET  Office  Forecasts 

introduction 

The  economic  forecasts  made  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  (CBO)  have  over 
the  past  few  years  served  as  a  major.  If  not 
the  single  most  Important  basis  for  the  as- 
sumptions governing  the  conduct  of  public 
policy,  particularly  In  the  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary areas.  Nevertheless,  the  CBO's  forecasts 
have  exhibited  a  very  poor  record,  not  only 
in -terms  of  their  ability  to  track  actual  de- 
velopments, but  also  by  comparison  with 
other  major  forecasting  models.  Further- 
more, the  origins  of  this  problem  clearly  He 
in  the  theoretical  assumptions  used  by  the 
CBO.  which  are  clearly  not  commensurate 
with     recent     developments     In     economic 


theory,  or  empirically  tenable  given  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  the  economy. 

THE  CBO's   FORECASTING   RECORD 

Table  1  (Appendix)  summarizes  the  rec- 
ord of  CBO  forecasts  made  one  year  In  ad- 
vance, for  real  growth,  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment and  the  size  of  the  Federal  budget.  It 
Is  evident  that  the  CBO  has  consistently 
underpredicted  the  inflation  rate,  while 
typically  overpredlcting  real  output.  Only  In 
FY  197/  did  the  CBO  overpredict  the  Infla- 
tlcn  rate.  Otherwise,  a  comparison  of  the 
forecasts  and  actual  results  shows  that  the 
CBO  predicted  a  steady-state  rate  of  infla- 
tion in  the  5',  range  for  FY  1978-79,  and 
predicted  a  gradually  rising  inflation  rate 
only  after  marked  price  volatility  had  made 
the  steady-state  Inflation  assumptions  obso- 
lete. The  dubiousness  of  the  CBO's  Inflation 
forecasts  becomes  even  more  graphic  when 
earlier  predictions  made  in  1976  of  a  steady 
state  6',  inflation  extending  into  the  early 
1980s  are  compared  with  actual  develop- 
ments. Although  the  CBO  was  operating  with 
an  assumption  of  constant  Inflation  over  the 
course  of  the  business  cycle,  what  actually 
took  place  in  1976-80  was  a  period  of  in- 
termittent growth  accompanied  by  contln- 
ously  accelerating  inflation. 

Similarly,  the  CBO  foiecasts  have  tended 
to  consistently  overpredict  the  rate  of  real 
GNP  growth.  As  with  the  inflation  forecasts, 
predictions  made  one  year  in  advance 
(Table  1)  are  somewhat  more  accurate  than 
long  term  forecasts  (Tables  2  and  3).  Never- 
theless, even  CBO  forecasts  made  one  year 
In  advance  assumed  much  stronger  GNP 
growth  than  actually  occurred. 

The  CBO  errors  with  respect  to  unemploy- 
ment are  somewhat  less  consistent  than  their 
errors  with  respect  to  Inflation  and  real 
output  growth.  In  several  instances,  the 
CBO  overpredicted  the  unemployment  rate 
(Table  1,  FY  1979  and  FY  1981).  However, 
more  usually,  the  CBO  underpredicted  the 
unemployment  rate,  which  Is  to  be  expected 
given  Its  corresponding  overestimations  of 
GNP.  In  Tables  2  and  3,  the  long  term  fore- 
casts for  the  unemployment  rate  are  revealed 
to  be  too  low  In  every  year.  The  CBO  was. 
of  course,  not  the  only  forecaster  to  go  off- 
track  in  predicting  unemployment,  since 
the  dramatic  Increases  in  labor  force  par- 
ticipation especially  among  women  and  mi- 
norities during  the  late  seventies  were  large- 
ly unforseen,  and  inherently  almost  impos- 
sible to  predict. 

Given  the  assumptions  that  were  made 
about  inflation,  real  output  growth  and  un- 
employment, it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
CBO  underpredicted  the  size  of  the  Federal 
budget  in  all  but  one  of  the  forecasts  re- 
ported in  Table  1  through  3.  The  only  In- 
stance in  which  the  CBO  overpredicted  the 
budget  (Table  1,  FY  1977)  is  also  anomalous 
in  other  respects,  since  in  this  simulation 
the  CBO  also  overestimated  the  Inflation 
rate;  a  lower  than  expected  inflation  rate 
would  slow  the  upward  pressure  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget  because  of  the  resulting  lower 
outlays  on  indexed  programs  and  inflation- 
sensitive  expenditures  such  as  government 
purchases.  For  every  other  forecast  except 
this  one,  however,  pretty  much  the  opposite 
process  appears  to  have  biased  CBO  estimates 
downward.  Because  of  underpredlction  of  In- 
flation, the  CBO  also  underpredicted  outlays 
in  inflation-sensitive  areas.  Similarly,  be- 
cause of  underpredlction  of  unemployment 
the  CBO  underestimated  outlays  on  trans- 
fer payments,  and  because  of  overpredic- 
tion  of  GNP  the  CBO  overestimated  the  size 
of  the  tax  base.  In  the  long  term  forecasts 
(Tables  2  and  3)  the  CBO's  record  was  par- 
ticularly weak,  with  forecast  errors  approach- 
ing the  $100  billion  mark.  In  addition  to  Its 
Inabllltv  to  accurately  track  secular  trends 
m  the  Federal  budget,  the  CBO  also  failed 
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to  take  into  account  ftirther  upward  pres- 
sure on  expenditures  stemming  from  dis- 
cretionary outlays. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  CBO's  fore- 
casting record  has  been  noticeably  poorer 
over  the  past  few  years  than  those  of  the 
major  econometric  forecasting  services.  Data 
Resources.  Wharton  EFA  and  Chase  Econ- 
ometrics. 

THEORETICAL  ASStrMPTIONB 

To  a  large  degree,  the  CBO's  forecasting 
track  record  is  tracable  to  the  nature  of  the 
theoretical  assumptions  in  the  model.  In  es- 
sence, the  CBO's  model  Is  a  neo-Keynesian 
"accelerator"  model  In  which  investment 
and  real  output  growth  are  fundamentally 
determined  by  changes  in  aggregate  demand. 
Demand-led  growth  assumptions  in  turn 
have  a  series  of  implications  for  macroeco- 
nomlc  policy.  In  particular,  the  CBO's  as- 
sumptions strongly  support  the  concept  of 
countercyclical  demand  management 
through  fiscal  and  monetary  expansion;  sev- 
eral CBO  reports  specifically  recommend  In- 
creases In  outlays  to  compensate  for  the 
slackening  of  nongovernmental  demand. 
Furthermore,  the  underlying  thrust  of  many 
CBO  reports  has  been  to  recommend  In- 
creases in  Federal  spending  ratified  by  loose 
monetary  policies  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  forecasts  based  on  these  policy 
recommendations  have  typically  been  asso- 
ciated with  rising  real  output  growth,  in- 
vestment, decreasing  unemployment  and  a 
stable  steady-state  Inflation  rate. 


The  policy  expterlence  of  the  1970'8,  how- 
ever, strongly  undermines  the  empirical 
basis  of  the  CBO's  theoretical  assumptions. 
On  two  occasions,  in  1972-73  and  In  1977-79, 
the  United  States  experimented  with  refla- 
tlonary  monetary  and  fiscal  strategies,  which 
were  clearly  commensurate  with  the  basic 
policy  framework  advocated  by  the  CBO. 
However,  neither  experience  was  particularly 
successful.  In  1972-73,  the  refiatlonary  poli- 
cies achieved  a  temf)orary  Impressive  surge 
in  the  real  growth  rate,  which  reached  11% 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1973.  but  the 
boom  ultimately  proved  unsustainable.  By 
the  latter  part  of  1973  the  economy  was  feel- 
ing the  effects  of  the  fiscal -monetary  "over- 
heating": the  1972  boom  was  rapidly  taper- 
ing off  in  the  face  of  overbuilt  Inventories 
and  pervasive  financial  instability.  The  sec- 
ond experiment  in  refiation,  under  the  Car- 
ter Administration,  proved  even  less  success- 
ful. Demand-expansive  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  starting  In  1977  were  associated  with 
a  decrease  In  the  growth  rate,  following  an 
initially  strong  recovery  after  the  1974-75 
recession,  and  accelerating  inflation  which 
probably  contributed  to  the  depression  of 
the  growth  rate. 

Not  only  does  the  historical  record  fall 
to  Justify  the  CBO's  sanguine  prognostica- 
tions, the  adverse  ancillary  implications  of 
heavy  spending  are  almost  totally  ignored. 
Crowding  out — the  tendency  of  the  public 
sector  to  absorb  an  increasing  share  of  total 
resources,  and  the  corresponding  tendency 
of  the  Treasury  to  cut  Into  capital  markets 
to  finance  the  deficit  are  largely  absent  In 

TABLE  1.— CBO  FORECASTS  MADE  1  YR  IN  ADVANCE  ■ 

IBudgel  figures  in  billions  of  current  dollars,  ottiers  in  percenti 


the  CBO's  economic  scenario.  Tazflatlon,  the 
tendency  of  inflation  to  accentuate  Indi- 
vidual tax  burdens.  Is  only  accorded  lip  serv- 
ice. Although  the  CBO  acknowledgM  the 
existence  of  fiscal  drag  caused  by  excessive 
taxation,  among  iu  listed  policy  choices  has 
been  to  counteract  the  effects  of  fiscal  drag 
through  higher  governmental  deficits. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  effects  of  tax 
cuts  and  higher  governmental  expenditure 
on  the  economy  are  assumed  to  be  roughly 
co-eqtial  In  CBO  reports,  presumably  be- 
cause they  allegedly  exert  the  same  multi- 
pliers on  aggregate  demand. 

In  the  CBO's  framework,  equal  dollar 
amounts  of  increased  spending  and  reduced 
taxes  exert  essentially  the  same  stimulative 
effects  on  the  economy.  The  entire  pantheon 
of  negative  effects  on  QNP  of  higher  spend- 
ing through  higher  interest  rates  and  other 
channels  is  not  visible  in  the  CBO  model, 
nor  are  the  greater  increases  in  investment 
stemming  from  reductions  in  tax  rates. 

Given  the  theoretical  advances  made  In 
these  areas  over  the  past  few  years,  the  CBO 
appears  to  have  been  living  in  an  anachro- 
nistic world  In  which  economic  theory  was 
halted  at  its  level  of  the  early  sixties,  and 
never  progressed  beyond  the  accelerator 
models  that  were  current  at  that  time. 

In  sum,  the  CBO  has  not  acquired  a  strong 
record  for  rellabUlty  and  this  in  Itaell  traces 
back  to  the  presence  of  any  number  of  un- 
realistic assumptions  In  their  model.  Under 
the  circumstances,  policy  makers  In  charge 
of  decisions  about  the  budget  would  do  well 
to  take  the  views  of  other  forecasters  Into 
consideration. 
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7.6 

5.9 

6.9 

J445.0 

(450.8 

4.7 

3.2 

6.0 

11.4 

6.2 

5.8 

(494.0 

(493.6 

+2.1 

+0.6 

-0.6 

+(17. 2 

t\:] 

-0.1 
-(5.8 

+1.5 

-5.4 

+0.4 

-(0.4 


-f-42.9 
+9.2 
+9.1 
-M.3 

+27.2 
-22.4 
-1.7 
-1.3 

+46.8 

-47.4 

-K.7 

0 


Error 


Forecast 


Actu^ 


Abtoluto         In  parcen 


Fiscal  year  1980: 

GNP 2.4  -0.1 

CPI 7.8  13.5 

Unemployment... 6  8  7  2 

,      Budget    (551.0  (579;6 

Fiscal  year  1981  :> 

GNP 2.0  0.9 

CPI... - 8.9  12.5 

Unemployment... 8.0  7  8 

Budget J6:9.0  (462.'7 

Average  error: 

GNP 

CPI M.I"IIIIII1IIIIIII 

Unempioymant... 

Budget '.'.'.'.".'. 


+2.5 
-5.7 
-0.4 
(28.6 

NM 

-42.2 

-5.6 

-4.4 

+1.1 
-3.6 
+<L2 
(43.7 

+122.2 

-28.8 

+2.6 

-6.4 

L7 
14 
1.3 

tu.t 

59.8 
30.0 
5.1 
3.3 

■  In  conjunction  with  fiscal  years  as  listed. 

'Figures  for  fiscal  year  1981  are  CBO  forecasts  in  the  1st  column,  and  forecasts  in  the  President's 
budget  in  the  2d  column. 


Source:  Congressional  Budget  Office,  "Five  Year  Budget  Projections."  varioas  yean. 


TABLE  2.-CB0  FORECASTS  MADE  3  YR  IN  ADVANCE  ' 
[Budget  figures  in  billions  of  current  dollars,  others  in  percent) 


Error 


Forecast 


Actual 


Absolute 


In  percent 


Fiscal  year  1978: 

GNP 7.0  44 

CPI 7.0  7.6 

Unemployment 5.4  6  0 

^.     Budget    (448.0  (450.8 

Fiscal  year  1979: 

GNP 5.5  3.2 

CPI--- 5.3  11.4 

Unemployment 5  3  5  8 

,.    Budget    (467.0  (493.6 

Fiscal  year  1980: 

GNP 4.8  -0.1 

CPI--- 5.7  13.5 

Unemployment 5.7  7  2 

Budget (528.0  (579.6 


+2.6 

-0.6 

-0.6 

-(2.8 

+2.3 

-6.1 

-0.5 

-(26.6 

+4.9 

-7.8 

-t5 

-(5t6 


-59.1 
-8.0 

-10.0 
-0.6 

+71.8 

-53.5 

-8.6 

-5.6 


-57.8 
-20.8 
-8.9 


Errof 


Forecast 


Actual 


Htcalyearl381:3 

GNP 4.3  0.9 

CPI    7.1  I2.S 

Unempioymant.. 6.6  7.8 

Budget    , IGM.0  (662.7 

Average  error: 

GNP 

CPI.  III-I-IIIIIIllII 

Unemployment.. . 

Budget 


Absolute 

In  percent 

-3.4 

+377.8 

-5.4 

-44.2 

-L2 

-15.4 

-(58.7 

-8.9 

3L3 

1818 

&• 

40.9 

LO 

13.7 

(34.9 

6.0 

'  Associated  with  fiscal  years  as  listed. 

>  For  fiscal  year  1981  figures  in  the  1st  column  are  CBO  forecasts,  and  figures  in  the  2d  column 
are  from  the  President's  budget 


Soorce:  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
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Errar 


Forec*3t 


Actiul 


Absolute 


In  percent 


Fiscal  yeir  1979: 

GPN 

CPI 

Unemploynient. 

Budiet    

Fiscal  year  1980: 

GNP 

CPI 

Unemployiiient.. 

Budirt. 


5.7 
6.8 
4.8 
(4» 

5.3 

4.8 
4.8 


3.2 

11.4 

5.8 

J493.6 

-0.1 

13.5 

7.2 

tS79.6 


+2.5 

-4.6 

-1.0 

-J13.6 

+5.4 

-8.7 

-2.4 

-;8I.6 


+78.1 

-40.6 

-17.2 

-2.8 

N.M. 
-64.4 
-33.3 
-15.3 


Error 


Forecast 


Actual 


Absolute 


In  percent 


Fiscal  year  1981  :> 

GNP 4.8                   0.9  +3.9  +433.3 

CPI 5.5                 12.5  -7.0  -56.0 

Unemptoyment 5.2                  7.8  -2.6  -33.3 

Budjet J563             J662.7  -J99.7  -15.0 

Averate  error: 

GNP 3.9  255.7 

CPI    6.8  53.6 

Unemployment 2.0  27.9 

Budiet J67.3  10.3 


1  Associated  witti  fiscal  years  is  listed.  .    .^    ...     . 

J  For  fiscal  1981.  fijures  m  ttie  1st  column  are  CBO  forecasts  and  fi|ures  in  the  2d  column  are 
from  the  President's  budiet 


Source:  Coniresslonal  Budiet  Office. 


MAKING  THE  ALL-VOLUNTEER 
FORCE  WORK:  A  NATIONAL  SERV- 
ICE APPROACH 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
Prof.  Charles  Moskos  of  Northwestern 
University  has  long  been  regarded  as 
perhaps  the  most  knowledgeable  military 
sociologist  in  the  United  States.  His  most 
recent  paper,  entitled:  "Making  the  All 
Volunteer  Force  Work :  A  National  Serv- 
ice Approach,"  presented  at  an  evening 
dialog  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Inter- 
national Center  March  19.  will  cement 
that  reputation  further. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  points  Pro- 
fessor Moskos  makes  in  his  paper.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant contribution  yet  to  the  dialog 
on  the  future  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 
Senators  can  gain  much  from  reading  it. 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  presentation  follows: 
Making   the   All-Volcnteeb   Fobck   Work: 
A  Nationai.  Sesvicz  Apphoach 
(By  Charles  C.  Moskos) 

Since  January  1973  the  United  States  has 
sought  to  accomplish  what  it  has  never  at- 
tempted before — to  maintain  over  two  mil- 
lion persons  on  active  military  duty,  along 
with  an  expanded  reserve  force,  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  Nine  years  after  the  end  of  con- 
scription, the  all- volunteer  force  (AVF)  has 
been  analyzed,  attacked,  and  defended  In  a 
seemingly  endless  series  of  books,  reports, 
articles,  and  Congressional  hearings.  The 
commentators  tend  to  divide  into  two  groups. 
On  the  one  side,  there  are  those  who  convey 
the  belief  that  the  AVF  is  a  success  which 
requires  only  Incremental  changes  In  man- 
agement policies  and  recniltment  Incen- 
tives. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who  see  little  prospect  of  a  viable  defense 
force  short  of  returning  to  a  form  of  com- 
pulsory military  service.  I  place  myself  in 
neither  camp. 

I  will  present  a  viewpoint  of  military  man- 
power anchored  in  the  concept  of  voluntary 
national  service.  This  contrasts  with  the 
policies  of  both  the  systems  analysts-cum- 
econometricians.  who  have  teen  the  archi- 
tects of  the  present  AVF.  and  the  brlng-back- 
the-draft  traditionalists,  who  are  coming 
more  Into  the  forefront.  A  national  service 
AVF  is  premised  on  the  moral  and  practical 
deslrabUity  of  a  socially  representative  mili- 
tary force.  To  put  it  In  somewhat  preten- 
tious terms,  I  am  arguing  for  a  paradigmatic 
shift  In  our  understanding  of  the  AVF." 

Let  us  turn  briefly  to  the  facts  of  the  AVF 
experience.  The  most  important,   but  least 
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commented  upon,  effect  of  the  shift  to  the 
AVF  has  been  the  sharp  decline  in  active- 
duty  force  levels,  from  over  2.6  million  In  the 
early  196Cs  to  slightly  over  two  million  in 
1981.  To  maintain  an  active-duty  force  even 
at  this  reduced  level,  with  attendant  under- 
strength  units,  the  military  must  recruit  be- 
tween 350,000  and  400,000  enlisted  persons 
annually.  One  in  three  service  entrants  do 
not  complete  initial  enlistments  for  reasons 
of  Job  inaptitude,  indiscipline,  personality 
disorders,  and  the  like.  On  top  of  this  attri- 
tion, desertion  rates  axe  double  those  of  pre- 
Vletnam  levels.  A  growlnj!  number  of  skilled 
technicians  are  leaving  the  military:  reten- 
tion of  qualified  people  in  the  career  force 
has  become  an  acute  problem.  Army  reserve 
components  are  hundreds  of  thousands  be- 
low the  manpower  requirements  set  by  Con- 
gress. 

In  addition  to  quantitative  problems, 
there  are  qualitative  concerns  in  manning 
the  AVF.  A  few  illustrative  facts  should 
suffice.  In  1964,  the  last  year  before  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  39  percent  of  military  entrants 
placed  in  mental  aptitude  categories  I  and  U 
compared  with  26  percent  in  1980.  In  1964, 
15  percent  placed  in  category  IV,  the  lowest 
level  from  which  the  military  can  recnilt, 
compared  with  33  percent  in  1980.  Less  than 
half  of  the  Army's  male  recruits  in  1980  came 
in  with  a  high  school  diploma.  The  college- 
educated  enlisted  man  has  virtually  disap- 
peared. Since  the  draft  ended,  the  prf>por- 
tion  of  young  marrleds  in  the  junior  enlisted 
force  has  about  doubled.  The  growing  num- 
ber of  enlisted  marrleds  is  all  the  more  note- 
worthy In  that  It  runs  directly  counter  to 
national  patterns,  where  the  clear  trend  is 
toward  later  marriage. 

Representational  concerns  have  also  been 
raised  about  the  AVF.  The  various  services 
differ  in  their  racial  compoeltlon.  In  1980, 
blacks  accovmted  for  29.2  percent  of  the 
Army,  20.2  percent  of  the  Marine  Corps.  14.0 
percent  of  the  Air  Force,  and  10.1  percent 
of  the  Navy.  These  percentages  Include  both 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel.  A  dispropor- 
tionately white  ofBcer  corps  with  a  dispro- 
portionately minority  enlisted  component 
will  be  one  of  the  sociological  considerations 
in  the  military  leadership  of  the  1980s.  The 
issue  of  racial  content  has  been  most  promi- 
nent In  the  Army,  the  largest  of  the  services. 
Blacks  made  up  11.8  percent  of  Army  en- 
listed personnel  In  1964,  17.5  percent  In  1972. 
and  32.5  percent  in  1980.  Total  minority  con- 
tent In  the  Army's  enlisted  ranks  In  1980 
comprised  40.8  percent. 

It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  the  edu- 
cational levels  of  blacks  in  America  have 
trailed  behind  those  of  whites.  But  the  inter- 
section of  race  and  education  Is  quite  differ- 
ent among  entrants  in  the  all-volunteer 
Army.  Since  the  end  of  the  draft,  the  pro- 
portion of  non-prior  service  male  entrants 
with  a  high  school  diploma  has  been  64  per- 


cent for  blacks  compared  with  53  percent 
for  whites.  In  point  of  fact,  today's  Army 
erUisted  ranks  is  the  only  major  arena  In 
American  society  where  black  educational 
levels  surpass  those  of  whites,  and  by  a  slg- 
nlflcani.  degree.  Whereas  the  black  soldier 
seems  fairly  representative  of  the  black  com- 
munity in  terms  of  education  and  social 
background,  white  entrants  of  recent  years 
are  coming  from  the  least  educated  sectors 
of  the  white  community.  In  other  words,  the 
all-volunteer  Army  Is  recruiting  not  only  a 
disproportionate  niunber  of  minorities,  but 
also  an  unrepresentative  segment  of  white 
youth,  who  are  more  uncharacteristic  of  the 
broader  social  mix  than  are  our  minority 
soldiers. ^ 

The  rising  minority  content  In  the  Army 
actually  masks  a  more  pervasive  shift  in  the 
social  class  bases  of  the  enlisted  ranks.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  since  1973  the  Army 
has  undergone  a  social  transformation  in  Its 
enlisted  membership.  The  real  question  Is 
how  high-powered  commissions,  well-fl- 
nanced  studies,  and  Department  of  Defense 
assessments  come  up  with  the  opp>oslte  con- 
clusion.^ To  foster  policies  that  accentuate 
the  tracking  of  lower-class  youth  Into  the 
military,  esjjeclally  the  ground  combat  arms. 
Is  perverse.  This  Is  not  to  argue  that  the 
make-up  of  the  enlisted  ranks  be  perfectly 
calibrated  to  the  social  composition  of  the 
larger  society,  but  It  Is  to  ask  what  kind 
of  a  society  excuses  its  privileged  from  serv- 
ing In  its  military. 

The  military  has  always  recruited  large 
numbers  of  youth,  of  all  races,  who  had  no 
real  alternative  Job  prospects.  It  will  always 
continue  to  do  so.  But  present  trends  to- 
ward labeling  the  Army  as  a  recourse  for 
America's  underclasses  are  self-defeating  for 
the  youth  Involved,  precisely  because  they 
counter  the  premise  that  military  participa- 
tion Is  one  of  broadly  based  nationai  service. 
Whatever  successes  the  military  had  as  a 
remedial  organization  for  deprived  youth 
were  largely  due  to  the  armed  forces  being 
legitimated  on  other  than  overt  welfare 
grounds,  such  as  nationai  defense,  patriot- 
ism, citizenship  obligation,  even  manly 
honor.  In  other  words,  those  very  conditions 
peculiar  to  the  armed  forces  which  serve  to 
resoclallze  poverty  youth  toward  productive 
ends  depend  directly  upon  the  military  not 
being  defined  eis  a  welfare  agency  or  an  em- 
ployer of  last  resort.  It  will  be  Increasingly 
difficult  for  the  AVF  to  avoid  such  a  char- 
acterization, even  If  unfair,  unless  enlisted 
membership  reflects  more  of  a  cross-section 
of  American  youth. 

It  can  no  longer  be  a  question  that  the 
enlisted  ranks  of  the  AVF  are  much  less 
representative  of  middle-class  youth  than 
the  military  of  the  peacetime  draft  era.  It 
is,  however,  another  kind  of  question  whether 
this  Is  good,  bad,  or  Irrelevant. 

The  strongest  evidence  bearing  upon  the 
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effects  of  social  background  on  soldierly  per- 
formance deals  with  enlisted  attrition.  The 
striking  finding  Is  that  high  school  gradu- 
ates are  twice  more  likely  than  high  school 
dropouts  to  complete  their  enlistments.  Most 
revealing,  this  finding  changes  little  when 
mental  aptitude  is  held  constant.  Analyses 
of  enlisted  evaluation  reports  show  the  same 
pattern.  High  school  graduates  significantly 
outperform  high  school  dropouts:  higher 
mental  health  levels  do  better  than  lower 
mental  levels,  but  education  Is  a  much  better 
predictor  than  mental  level.  Studies  of  un- 
authorized absences  and  desertions  show 
such  behavior  Is  most  likely  to  occur  among 
those  with  the  least  education,  coming  from 
broken  homes,  and  having  been  in  trouble 
with  the  law  before  service  entry.^  The  evi- 
dence is  also  clear  that  on  measures  of 
enlisted  productivity,  higher  educated  service 
members  do  better  in  low  skill  Jobs  as  well 
as  In  high  skill  Jobs.' 

The  crucial  aspect  of  military  manpower 
Is  the  effect  of  social  composition  on  combat 
performance.  Prom  an  historical  standpoint, 
the  evidence  is  clear  that  military  participa- 
tion and  combat  risks  In  World  War  II  were 
more  equally  shared  by  American  men  than 
In  either  the  wars  of  Korea  or  Vietnam.  (The 
draft  per  se  is  thus  no  guarantee  that  there 
win  be  class  equity  In  military  participation.) 
In  fact,  soldiers  In  World  War  II  refiected 
a  higher  socio-economic  background  than 
that  of  the  general  population.  More  to  the 
point,  careful  studies  of  combat  soldiers  In 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War  showed 
that,  in  the  aggregate,  soldiers  with  higher 
education  were  rated  as  better  fighters  by 
peers  and  immediate  supervisors."  Surveys  of 
AVF  soldiers  report  high  levels  of  disaffection 
from  the  military  system  (comparable  to 
what  was  found  among  military  prisoners 
in  World  War  II')"  One  researcher  concluded 
that  the  AVF  was  drawing  from  the  most 
socially  alienated  segments  of  the  youth  pop- 
ulation, thereby  raising  questions  of  soldierly 
commitment  In  the  event  of  hostilities." 

By  no  means  does  being  middle  class  or 
educated  make  one  braver  or  more  able. 
There  are  many  outstanding  members  in  the 
AVF  who  come  from  Impoverished  back- 
grounds. But  our  concern  must  also  be  with 
the  chemistry  of  unit  cohesion  which  requires 
an  optimum  blend  of  talents  and  back- 
grounds. Research  evidence  serves  to  confirm 
the  observations  of  commande-s  and  NCOs 
who  remember  the  draft  period:  middle-class 
and  upwardly  mobile  youth  enriched  the 
skill  level  and  commitment  of  military  units 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war." 

REVIEWING     THE     OPTIONS 

A  marketplace  philosophy  underpinned  the 
rationale  of  the  1970  Report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer  Force 
("Gates  Commission  Report").'"  A  pattern 
was  set  and  adopted  by  which  primary  reli- 
ance for  manning  the  AVF  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  supply  and  demand  variables  In 
the  labor  force.  This  implied  a  redefinition 
of  military  service  away  from  an  institutional 
format  to  one  more  and  more  resembling 
that  of  an  occupation." 

Whether  under  the  rubric  of  systems  anal- 
ysis or  econometrics,  such  a  redefinition 
of  military  service  is  based  oi.  a  set  of  core 
assumptions.  First,  there  is  no  analytical  dis- 
tinction between  milltarj*  systems  and  other 
systems,  especially  no  difference  between 
cost-effectiveness  analysis  of  civilian  enter- 
prises and  military  services.  Second,  military 
compensation  should  as  much  as  possible  be 
in  cash,  rather  than  in  kind  or  deferred 
(thereby  allowing  for  a  more  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  marketplace).  Third,  military 
compensation  should  be  linked  as  much  as 
possible  to  skill  differences  of  individual  serv- 
ice members.  Fourth,  social  cohesion  and 
goal  commitment  are  essentially  unmeasur- 
able    (thereby    an    Inappropriate    object    of 
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analysis).  Fifth,  If  end-strength  targets  are 
met  In  the  AVF,  notions  of  citizenship  obli- 
gation and  social  representativeness  are  In- 
cidental concerns. 

The  fixation  on  end-strength  figures  Is  the 
hallmark  of  the  econometric  approach  to 
military  manpower.  It  Is  disconcerting  to 
hear  manpower  policymakers  assert  attrition 
is  not  a  problem  as  long  as  end-strength 
goals  are  reached.  This  has  led  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  adopt  a  sieve  model  of 
recruitment.  Those  who  cannot  perform  are 
screened  after  service  entry  on  the  grounds 
this  is  more  cost-effective  than  denying  en- 
listment to  some  who  might  perform.  This 
Ignores  the  tremendous  organizational  costs 
on  the  military  system  caused  by  excessive 
personnel  turbulence,  not  to  mention  the 
human  costs  of  accepting  and  then  expelling 
marginal  re:rults.  It  Is  perplexing  when  pol- 
icymakers attribute  the  dlfflcullles  of  the 
AVF  to  Congressional  mandates  raising  ac- 
cession standards,  rather  than  reexamining 
their  own  agnosticism  on  the  correlation 
between  quality  of  service  members  and  mis- 
sion performance. 

Even  on  Its  own  terms,  there  are  serious 
questions  sls  to  the  efficacy  of  an  econometric 
approach  to  the  AVF.  Large  raises  In  military 
pay  for  lower  enlisted  personnel,  a  central 
Oates  Commission  recommendation,  were  the 
principal  rationale  to  induce  persons  to  Join 
the  AVF.  This  has  turned  out  to  bs  a  double- 
edged  sword,  however.  Youth  surveys  show 
that  pay  motivates  less-qualified  youth  (for 
example,  high  school  dropouts  and  graduates 
with  poor  grades)  to  Join  the  armed  services, 
but  has  a  negligible  effect  on  college-bound 
youth.'-  Any  policy  based  on  increases  in  pay 
to  the  lower  enlisted  will  only  aggrevate  the 
present  trend  to  recruit  at  the  margin.  The 
paradox  is  that  this  "front  loading"  of  com- 
pensation toward  the  Junior  ranks  has  dra- 
matically compressed  the  pay  scale  of  the 
enlisted  force.  Once  upon  a  time  NCOs  meas- 
ured their  Incomes  and  perquisites  against 
those  of  the  soldiers  they  led.  and  felt  re- 
warded: now  they  see  a  relative  decline  of 
status  within  the  service  and  compare  their 
earnings  against  civilians,  and  feel  deprived. 

The  solution  to  the  AVF's  manpower  prob- 
lems will  not  be  found  in  "catch-up"  across- 
the-board  pay  raises.  There  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  military  pay — especially 
at  the  Junior  enlisted  level — has  in  fact 
lagged  behind  civilian  wages  over  the  recent 
past.''  We  are  also  confronted  with  the 
anomaly  that  retention  was  higher  in  the  pre 
Vietnam  era  when  the  real  buying  power  of 
the  career  force  was  less  than  what  it  is  to- 
day. It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  service 
benefits  and  entitlements  cannot  be  main- 
tained at  present  levels  if  military  salaries 
are  to  be  competitive  with  civilian  wages.  The 
heightened  concern  of  military  members  with 
compensation  in  recent  years,  moreover,  can 
be  attributed  at  least  in  part,  to  the  overtly 
monetary  emphasis  that  has  prevailed  in 
the  implementation  of  the  AVF. 

What  about  management  steps  that  could 
be  taken  to  improve  manpower  utilization 
within  the  all- volunteer  framework?  '  Un- 
fortunately, few  proposals  in  this  vein — 
a  kind  of  sub-optimal  approach — address  the 
core  issue:  getting  young  qualified  men  into 
the  combat  arms  and  related  tasks.  Neither 
lowering  physical  or  mental  standards,  nor 
increasing  the  number  of  women,  nor  greater 
reliance  on  civilian  personnel  or  older  mili- 
tary personnel,  suit  the  imperatives  of  the 
combat  arms,  warships,  and  other  deployable 
units. 

Underlying  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
AVF  is  a  source  of  enlisted  discontent  that 
had  no  real  counterpart  in  the  peacetime 
draft  era.  This  is  post -entry  disillusionment 
resulting  from  unrealistic  expectations  as  to 
what  the  military  would  offer  The  peacetime 
draftee  never  held  high  expectations  on  what 
he  would  encounter  and  therefore  was  not 


unpleasantly  surprised:  Indeed,  he  might  of- 
ten—at least  in  hindsight— find  the  Army 
favorable  on  its  own  terms.  In  all-volunteer 
recruitment,  a  consistent  theme  has  been  on 
the  self-serving  aspects  of  millUry  life — that 
is,  what  the  service  can  do  for  the  recruit  In 
the  way  of  pay  and  training  in  skills  trans- 
ferable to  civilian  Jobs.  Post-entry  disillu- 
sionment speaks  directly  to  the  excessive  at- 
trition rate.  The  Irreconcilable  dilemma  is 
that  many  assignments — by  no  means  ex- 
clusively in  the  combat  arms— do  not  have 
transferability  to  civilian  Jobs. 

The  difficulties  of  the  AVF  have  led  to 
renewed  talk  of  restoring  conscription.  A  re- 
turn to  the  draft  would  pose  anew  the  ques- 
tion of  who  serves  when  most  do  not.  Under 
present  manpower  requlremenu,  less  than 
one  in  five  males  would  be  drafted  or  other- 
wise serve  in  the  military.  If  women  were  to 
be  drafted,  the  proportion  of  youth  serving 
would,  of  course,  be  smaller.  One  of  the  fac- 
tors that  operated  favorably  for  the  peace- 
time draft  during  the  19508  was  that,  be- 
cause of  the  small  youth  cohort  ( the  matur- 
ing Depression  babies")  and  the  large  size 
of  the  active  force,  over  three-quarters  of  ell- 
Sible  men  served  in  the  military.  This  fos- 
tered a  legitimization  of  the  peacetime  draft. 
In  actuality,  a  higher  proportion  of  men 
were  drafted  in  the  peacetime  1950s  than 
during  the  Vietnam  War. 

To  have  a  workable  conscription  also  re- 
quires a  nationai  consensus  as  to  its  need, 
especially  within  the  relevant  youth  popula- 
tion. Such  a  consensus  does  not  presently 
exist,  even  in  the  wake  of  events  in  Iran  and 
Afghanistan.  A  draft  could  lead  to  turbu- 
lence on  college  campuses,  and  make  ROTO 
units  again  an  object  of  attack.  Moreover, 
if  compulsion  is  used,  many  will  attempt  to 
avoid  induction,  which  will  bring  other  prob- 
lems. Even  unjer  a  seemingly  "fair"  lottery 
system,  decisions  would  have  to  be  made 
which  win  corrode  the  induction  system. 
These  would  include  determination  of  con- 
scientious objection  and  ersatz  physical  dis- 
abilities. That  the  rate  of  non-compliance 
under  the  reintroduced  draft  registration  of 
1979  will  probably  never  be  known  does  not 
inspire  confidence  in  the  probability  of  an 
equitable  system  of  conscription.'^ 

In  any  event,  only  a  small  and.  by  defini- 
tion, unlucky  minority  would  ever  be  called 
to  serve.  Although  I  am  one  of  those  former 
draftees  who  look  upon  conscription  as  a 
moral  good,  a  bungled  draft  would  leave  us  in 
worse  straits  than  even  the  undesirable  sta- 
tus quo  In  a  peacetime  situation,  we  must 
make  the  AVF  work  rather  than  find  our- 
selves embroiled  in  a  debilitating  draft  con- 
troversy 

NATIONAL  SERVICE  AND  THE  AVP 

The  central  Issue  remains:  Is  there  a  way 
to  meet  military  manpower  needs  without 
direct  compulsion  or  excessive  reliance  on 
cash  Inducements  for  recruits?  I  believe 
there  is.  First,  link  federal  aid  for  higher 
education  to  a  program  of  voluntary  na- 
tional service,  including  military-reserve 
duty  or  civilian  work.  Second.  Introduce  a 
Ol  Bill  for  the  AVF.  Third,  construct  a  two- 
track  military  personnel  and  compensation 
system  which  differentiates  between  a  short- 
term  volunteer  and  one  who  make  a  long- 
term  commitment.  The  interactive  effect  of 
these  proposals  deal  with  the  "three  R's"  of 
military  manpower:  recruitment,  retention, 
and  the  reserves.  The  total  costs  of  these 
proposals  could  easily  be  contained  within 
present  federal  outlays,  and  would  probably 
be  lower 

The  framework  advanced  here  departs 
from  the  systems  analysis  and  lat>or  substi- 
tution approaches  to  the  AVF.  The  starting 
point  is  not  how  are  empty  spaces  to  be 
filled,  but  rather  how  can  a  sut>stanUal  num- 
ber and  cross-section  of  American  youth 
serve  their  country.  To  stretch  a  little  and  to 
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borrow  from  the  fashionable  economic  terms 
of  the  moment.  I  am  suggesting  a  supply- 
side  rather  than  a  demand-side  model  of 
military  manpower.  Or.  to  phrase  It  yet  an- 
other way.  how  can  we  obtain  the  analogue 
of  the  peacetime  draftee  In  the  all-volunteer 
era?  The  AVP.  If  It  Is  to  survive,  must  attract 
those  middle-class  and  upwardly-mobile 
American  youth  who  would  find  a  temporary 
diversion  from  the  world  of  school  or  work 
tolerable,  and  perhaps  even  welcome. 

Educational  Benefits  in  Conflict  with  the 
AVP.  The  major  barriers  to  more  effective 
recruitment  have  been  the  elimination  of 
the  OI  BUI  In  1976  and  concurrent  expansion 
of  federal  assistance  to  college  students.  Con- 
gress has  created  a  system  of  educational 
b<  neSts  which  offers  more  to  those  who  do 
net  serve  their  country  than  to  those  who 
do.  Under  the  Veterans  Educational  Assist- 
ance Program  (VEAP).  which  replaced  the 
ai  BUI.  the  government  matches,  within  pre- 
scribed limits,  voluntary  contributions  made 
by  service  members.  It  Is  estimated  that  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  for  VEAP  will  be 
under  190  million  annually.  But.  for  1980 
alone,  federal  aid  to  college  students  ex- 
ceeded »6.2  blUlon. 

The  funds  allocated  to  civilian  students  in 
major  assistance  programs  in  1980  (In  bll- 
Uons)  were:  Pell  Orants  (formerly  Basic 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants).  $2,444: 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Orants.  $0,370;  College  Worlc-Stu<ty  Program^ 
•0.S50:  National  Direct  Student  Loans.  90.301 : 
and  Guaranteed  Student  Loans.  $1,609.  With 
passage  In  1978  of  the  Middle  Income  Stu- 
dent Assistance  Act  (MISA).  eligibility  for 
Pell  Grants  can  extend  to  families  earning 
$27,000  annually.  Also  under  M'SA.  there  is 
no  need  requirement  for  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program.  The  Work-Study 
Program  Is  becoming  a  major  source  of  grad- 
uate student  support.  A  college  student  who 
can  establish  self-supporting  status,  more- 
over. Is  eligible  for  most  federal  assistance 
programs.  Such  governmental  |x>llcles  can 
hardly  be  thought  of  as  part  of  a  poverty  pro- 
gram. In  effect,  we  have  created  a  GI  Bill 
without  the  GI 

It  is  surprising  that  no  public  figure 
thought  to  tie  such  student  aid  to  any  serv- 
ice obligation  on  the  part  of  the  youths  who 
benefit.  A  program  of  voluntary  national 
service  should  be  Introduced  on  a  step-by- 
step  basis  over  the  next  five  years.  In  the 
interim,  those  who  enlist  In  military  reserve 
units  or  perform  a  term  of  civilian  service 
would  have  priority  for  federal  aid  to  college 
students:  In  time,  participation  In  such  na- 
tional service  would  become  a  prerequisite 
for  eligibility  for  federal  post-secondary 
school  aaeisitance.  Only  persons  medically  ex- 
empt from  nationai  service  would  not  be 
held  to  this  standard. 

The  preferred  conditions  of  such  national 
service  should  be  broad  but  light,  rather  than 
narrow  but  heavy.  The  aim  Is  for  IncJuslve- 
ness  In  youth  participation  but  maximum 
decentralization  and  minimum  costs.  The 
following  Is  set  forth  as  one  way  to  meet 
these  standards.  To  be  eligible  for  federal 
post -secondary  educational  or  Job  training 
aid.  a  youth  woiUd  be  required  to  serve  a 
short  period — say  three  months — In  an  un- 
paid capacity.  Most  likely,  recruitment  Into 
labor  intensive  tasks  would  be  handled  by 
voluntary  associations,  welfare  agencies,  non- 
profit Institutions,  schools,  hospitals  and  the 
like  Tasks  should  be  in  pursuits  for  which 
there  Is  a  demonstrable  need,  but  that  other- 
wise are  not  being  performed  •*  National  serv- 
ice could  also  entail  self-selected  tasks,  for 
example,  driving  the  aged  to  medical  or  shop- 
ping facilities. 

Decisions  as  to  whether  or  not  a  specific 
task  would  meet  service  criteria  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  local  national  service  boards. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


whose  members  themselves  are  volunteers 
(albeit  not  youth) .  Salaries  would  be  received 
only  by  clerical  help  at  regional  board  levels 
and  staffers  at  a  headquarters  office.  The  de- 
centralized system  of  the  old  selective  service 
boards  Is  the  obvious  parallel. 

To  go  a  step  farther,  one  can  envision  a 
state  of  affairs  whereby  national  service,  an 
earned  attribute,  would  replace  ascribed 
characteristics,  such  as  race  or  s«x.  as  the 
basis  of  afflrmative  action.  At  the4east.  per- 
sons who  complete  nationai  service  ought  to 
have  priority  in  federal  employment.  It  may 
be  that  we  can  come  to  a  realization  that 
many  of  the  things  we  need  as  a  nation  we 
can  never  afford  to  buy.  If  we  are  to  have 
them,  we  must  give  them  to  ourselves. 

Provisions  of  a  GI  Bill  for  the  AVP.  Con- 
current with  linking  federal  educational  as- 
sistance beyond  high  school  to  national 
service,  we  should  Introduce  post-service 
educational  benefits  for  members  of  the  AVP 
along  the  lines  of  the  GI  Bill  following  World 
War  II.  In  this  way  maximum  federal  edu- 
cational benefits  will  be  allotted  to  those 
who  sene  on  active  duty.  A  person  who  en- 
lists In  the  armed  forces  and  honorably  com- 
pletes an  obligated  period  of  active  duty 
would  receive  three  academic  years  of  edu- 
cational support  for  two  years  of  service, 
and  four  academic  years  of  support  for  three 
years  of  service.  The  entitlements  of  an  AVF 
GI  BUI  would  Include  the  costs  of  tuition 
and  fees  up  to  $2,500  per  academic  year,  and 
a  subslstenc!"  stipend  of  $250  per  month." 
Such  entitlements  would  also  require  an  ap- 
propriate reserve  obligation,  say  three  or 
four  years,  following  active  duty. 

TTie  maximum  direct  costs  of  such  an  AVF 
GI  BHl  would  probably  be  under  $1.25  bil- 
lion a  year.'-  There  would  also  be  substan- 
tial countervailing  reductions  in  the  net 
costs  thanks  to  a  lower  attrition  rate,  small- 
er recruitment  outlays,  an  end  to  combat 
arms  bonuses  and  VEAP,  and,  most  likely, 
fewer  lower-ranking  service  members  with 
families.'"  With  these  savings,  the  net  costs 
of  a  GI  Bill  would  be  under  $  5  billion  an- 
nuaUy— less  than  a  sixth  of  present  federal 
expenditures  for  college-assistance  programs. 
Moreover,  because  members  will  not  be  eli- 
gible for  GI  BUI  benefits  until  completion 
of  at  least  two  years  of  active  duty,  there 
will  be  no  outlays  whatsoever  in  the  first 
phase  of  an  AVP  GI  Bill.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  Initial  two  years  of  a  GI  BUI  program 
will  result  in  considerable  savings  in  the 
military  manpower  budget. 

It  is  a  virtual  article  of  faith  among 
manpower  analysts  that  bonuses  are  a  more 
cost-effective  enlistment  tool  than  a  GI  Bill. 
Yet  estimates  are  that  one  billion  dollars 
annually  would  be  required  in  enlistment 
bonuses  to  meet  the  new  accession  standards 
set  by  Congress.*'  Even  If  costs  are  com- 
parable, a  GI  Bill  Is  still  to  be  preferred  over 
enlistment  bonuses.  Whereas  a  GI  BUI  car- 
ries with  It  the  positive  symbolism  of  one  of 
America's  most  successful  social  progranis. 
enlistment  bonuses  crassly  emphasize  the 
cash-work  nexus.  A  Gt  BUI  recipient  can 
receive  his  or  her  entitlement  only  after 
completion  of  honorable  service,  while  there 
l3  no  practical  way  to  recover  bonus  money 
from  one  who  falls  to  complete  an  enlist- 
ment. In  theory  and  practice,  enlistment 
bonuses  are  inextricably  linked  with  the 
strategy  of  recruiting  at  the  margin:  a  GI 
BUI.  in  theory  certainly.  In  practice  to  be 
determined,  seeks  to  attract  youths  hereto- 
fore not  In  the  recruitment  pool.  Enlistment 
studies  do  consistently  show  that  GI  BUI 
type  Incentives  hold  greater  attractiveness 
than  enlistment  bontises  among  high  school 
youth.-'  One  way  out  of  the  conundrum  of 
enlistment  bonuses  versus  OI  Bill  may  sim- 
ply be  to  offer  enlistees  an  either 'or  choice. 

One  argument  against  the  GI  Bill  is  that 
it  will  reduce  retention  among  first  termers 
the  military  would  like  to  see  remain  in  the 


service.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
career  retention  problems  have  been  aggre- 
vated  since  the  end  of  the  OI  BUI  in  1976. 
Special  career  provisions  In  conjunction 
with  a  GI  Bill  would  complement,  not  under- 
mine, career  Incentives  -  A  cash-out  feature 
might  be  offered  in  lieu  of  GI  Bill  benefits 
at  the  time  of  rcenlistment.  A  career  sol- 
dier's GI  BUI  might  be  passed  on  to  family 
members.  Or  a  cireer  soldier  can  use  his  QI 
Bill  to  take  a  "sabbatical"  involving  an  engi- 
neering or  science  curriculum  for  future 
technical  work  In  the  military.  Unlike 
straight  GI  Bill  benefits  which  should  be 
funded  by  the  Veterans  Administration, 
funding  of  In-servlce  educational  programs 
properly  falls  within  the  defense  budget. 

Two  general  principles  should  always  be 
kept  In  mind  in  appraising  recruitment  and 
retention  proposals.  First,  recruitment  In- 
centives must  t>e  kept  as  simple  as  possible 
(almost  as  much  for  the  recruiter's  sake  as 
for  the  recruit)  The  other  side  of  "flexibil- 
ity" In  GI  Bill  proposals  Is  complications  for 
potential  enlistees.  Second,  reenllstment  in- 
centives can  be  fairly  Involved  with  many 
choice  points.  One  will  never  go  wrong  over- 
estimating the  grasp  career  service  members 
have  of  compensation  packages. 

Citizen  Soldier  and  career  soldier:  Com- 
plementary Roles.  The  definition  of  military 
service  In  the  all-volunteer  context  needs 
overhauling  as  much  as  does  the  machinery 
of  military  recruitment.  The  armed  services 
can  set  up  a  two-tier  personnel  and  compen- 
sation system  recognizing  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  "citizen  soldier"  and  a  "career  sol- 
dier." (Soldier  as  used  here  refers,  of  course, 
to  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  ) 

The  career  soldier  would  Initially  enlist  for 
a  minimum  of  four  years."'  He  or  she  would 
receive  entitlement  and  compensation  In  the 
manner  of  the  prevailing  system,  but  there 
would  be  significant  pay  Increases  at  the  time 
of  the  first  re-enlistment  and  throughout  the 
senior  NCO  grades.  The  basic  premise  of  the 
career  trsick  is  to  decompress  enlisted  pay 
scales.  Many  career  persons  would  be  trained 
in  technical  skills,  though  others  would  make 
up  the  future  cadre  In  a  variety  of  military 
specialities.  In  certain  skill  areas  with  ex- 
treme shortages,  extra  reenllstment  bonuses 
will  be  required.  The  establishment  of  diverse 
GI  Bill  options  for  the  career  force  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  The  career  force  must 
also  be  given  adequate  housing  and  food  al- 
lowances and  reimbursement  for  govern- 
ment-ordered tra^^el.  Steps  such  as  these 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  the  retention  of 
the  experienced  and  trained  personnel  re- 
quired for  a  complex  and  technical  military 
force. 

The  citizen  soldier  would  enlist  for  two 
years  of  active  duty  (the  term  of  the  old 
draftee)  and  be  assigned  to  the  combat  arms, 
low-skill  shipboard  duty,  aircraft  security 
guards,  routine  maintenance,  clerical  work, 
and  other  labor-intensive  positions.  Except 
for  clerical  work,  these  are  the  kind  of  as- 
signments In  today's  AVF  where  recruitment 
shortfalls,  attrition,  and  desertion  are  most 
likely  to  occur.  Active-duty  pay  for  the  citizen 
soldier  would  be  lower — say  by  one  third — 
than  that  received  by  the  career  soldier  of 
the  some  rank.  Other  than  the  OI  BUI.  the 
citizen  soldier  would  receive  no  entitlements 
such  as  off-base  housing  or  food  allowances. 
This  would  reduce  the  frequency  of  marriage 
and  single  pmrents  at  Junior  enlisted  levels 
and  restore  unit  cohesion  In  the  barracks. 
Because  there  would  be  no  presumption  of 
acquiring  civilian  skills  in  the  military,  the 
terms  of  such  service  would  be  honest  and 
unambiguous,  thus  alleviating  a  major  source 
of  post-en<.ry  discontent  In  the  AVF.  A  col- 
lege or  graduate  education,  or  vocational 
training.  In  exchange  for  two  years  of  acUve 
duty  would  be  the  means  to  attract  highly 
qualified  soldiers  who  can  learn  quickly, 
serve  effectively  for  a  full  tour,  and  then  be 
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replaced  by  similarly  qualified  recruits.  There 
Is  cUso  the  consideration  that  lower-p&ld  cit- 
izen soldieiv  might  make  a  generous  OI  Bill 
more  politically  acceptable  to  the  public  and 
Con^^reas. 

one  feature  of  the  two-track  system  pre- 
sented here  is  that,  because  oi  the  higher 
active-duty  compensation  In  the  career  track. 
some  of  the  two-year  Joiners  will  opt  for  the 
longer  commitment  once  in  the  service.  This 
will  further  reinforce  retention  in  the  career 
force.  But  the  overwhelming  number  of  citi- 
zen soldiers  will  undoubtedly  leave  active 
duty  after  two  years  and.  If  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  GI  Bill,  go  on  to  the  reserves — 
a  preferred  outcome.  For  without  much 
greater  reliance  on  prior-service  personnel, 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  salvage  Army  re- 
serve comp>onents  in  an  all-volunteer  context. 
The  dominant  econometric  model  of  the  AVF 
relies  on  the  mistaken  notion  that  long  initial 
enlistments  are  always  to  be  preterred  over 
short  enlistments.  Thlrty-sIx  percent  of  all 
enlisted  entrants  in  1964  signed  for  four  or 
more  years  compared  with  61  percent  in  1980. 
Yet  with  the  high  attrition  rate,  the  person- 
nel turnover  is  greater  now  than  it  was  In  the 
peacetime  draft  era.=« 

We  do  not  want  to  be  so  overwhelmed  with 
data,  so  bedeviled  with  rival  sets  of  numbers, 
that  the  key  policy  choices  are  hardly  under- 
stood, much  less  addressed.  It  appears  that 
as  the  Defense  Department's  technical  com- 
petence to  deal  with  personnel  data  expands, 
its  actual  ability  to  deal  with  manpower  Is- 
sues declines.  The  grand  design  Is  to  make 
governmental  subsidies  of  higher  education 
consistent  with  the  Ideal  that  citizen  obliga- 
tion ought  to  become  part  of  growing  up  in 
America.  Such  a  realization  would  also  clarify 
the  military's  role  by  emphasizing  the  larger 
calling  of  nationai  service.  The  architects  of 
the  present  AVP  have  failed  to  consider  these 
kinds  of  issues,  but  we  must. 
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and  stipend  amounts  proposed  In  this  paper 
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serve requirement  is  l.icluded  for  GI  Bill 
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cost  of  15^  billion) .  See.  Keith  W.  Olson.  The 
Gl  Bill,  the  Veterans,  and  the  Colleges  (Uni- 
versity Press  of  Kentucky.  1974) .  p.  59.  Mul- 
tiply this  sum  by  four  to  take  inflation  into 
account,  and  we  also  come  up  with  a  flgure 
close  to  flO.OOO. 

In  steady-state  recruitment  for  a  two  mil- 
lion active-duty  force,  about  375.000  enlistees 
are  required  annually  (less  if  attrition  were 
lowered).  About  sixty  percent  of  first  term- 
ers—or 225.000  persons — will  leave  awrtive  duty 
under  honorable  conditions.  Assume  half  of 
these — or  112.500  persons — will  matriculate 
in  college  (a  proportion  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average).  $10,000  times  112.500  ap- 
proximates $1.25  billion. 

Note  all  assumptions  err  on  the  side  of 
greater  than  probable  costs.  An  infomal 
study  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Ofllce 
requested  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn  on  an  ear- 
lier and  more  generous  GI  BUI  proposal  con- 
cluded costs  would  be  $.945  billion  annually. 
"Appraisal  of  Professor  Moskos'  Version  of  a 
Proposed  AVP  OI  Bill,"  draft  paper,  dated 
April   18.   1980. 

'•Potential  countervailing  reductions  In 
the  annual  costs  of  an  AVP  GI  Bill  Include: 

Attrition  Savings:  (50.000  fewer  attrltees 
at  savings  of  $10,000  each).  $500,000,000. 

Recruitment  Savings  In  Recruitment  of  the 
Active  Force:  (50.000  high  quality  enlistees— 
category  IILA.  HSG — at  savings  of  $2,000 
each).  $100,000,000. 

Termination  of  VEAP  and  Enlistment 
Bonuses.  $100,000,000. 

Other  Savings:  (lower  reserve  recruitment 
outlays:  less  loss  time  for  unauthorized  ab- 
sences and  desertions:  fewer  soldiers  with 
deoendents) .  $50  000.000. 

Total.  $750,000,000. 

="  Congressional  Budget  OfBce.  Resources 
for  Defense  (GPO:  Jan.  1981.  p.  87. 

-'  The  table  below  is  based  on  a  6.000  survev 
sample  of  high  school  vouth  and  Is  adopted 
from  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study.  Spring 
1980  (Washington.  DC:  Market  Pacts).  The 
higher  the  score,  the  greater  the  Indicated 
propensity  to  enlist. 
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Hi|h    Medium    Low      BiKk      White 


Current  oay _ 1.25 

1200  month  pay  raise I.M 

J5(XX)  bonus 2.05 

Current  VFAP. 1.80 

NonconfTit)utorY  VEAP   .  1.94 
I-»r    tuition    for    l-yr 

service- 2.09 


1.49  1.56  1.43  1.43 

2.11  2.01  1.96  1.91 

2.15  2.12  2.07  2.18 

1.97  1.91  1.90  1.92 

2.03  1.96  1.99  1.99 

2.21  2.09  2.55  2.12 


■  Based  on  composite  index  of  hi(h  school  erades  and  number 
of  math  science  courses  taken. 

'Survey  conducted  fall,  1978.  (}uestion  item  not  included 
in  sprint.  1980.  survey. 

Surveys  of  undergraduates  at  Northwestern 
University  (private  and  predominantly 
white)  and  Morgan  State  University  (public 
and  predominantly  black)  in  1980  found  that 
a  four-year  GI  Bill— full  tuition  and  $500 
monthly — in  exchange  for  two  years  of  mili- 
tary service  had  greater  enlistment  appeal 
than  $2,500  monthly  recruit  pay.  An  Insight- 
ful discussion  on  the  relative  value  of  post- 
service  educational  benefits  and  high  recruit 
pay  is  Bachman.  Blair,  and  Segal,  op.  cit.. 
pp.  145-148 

In  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
educational  benefits  as  enlistment  Incentives. 
Congress  authorized  the  recruiting  com- 
mands to  conduct  an  experiment  during 
1980-81  Recruiters  in  specified  locales  will 
be  able  to  offer  qualified  enlistees  a  non- 
contributory  and  generous  post-service  edu- 
cational paci^age.  for  example  ($1,200  for  tui- 
tion and  $300  monthly  for  subsistence)  for 
each  year  of  an  enlistment. 

At  least  two  difficulties  present  themselves 
In  trjrlng  to  generalize  from  the  results  of 
this  "teat"  to  the  appeal  of  an  AVP  OI  BlU. 


First,  a  local  enlistment  campaign  even  with 
an  "ultra-VEAP"  can  never  match  the  posi- 
tive symbolism  of  a  simple,  across-the-board, 
and    nationwide    GI    Bill. 

Second,  an  operational  difficulty  is  posed 
by  the  requirement  that  only  high  school 
graduates  who  score  in  the  top  half  of  the 
mental  distribution  are  eligible  for  the  new 
educational  benefits.  This  means  in  practice 
that  the  recruiter,  lest  he  disappoints  and 
loses  a  potential  regular  enlistee,  is  hesitant 
to  mention  the  new  educational  offerings  un- 
til after  he  knows  the  candidate's  aptitude 
score.  Caught  in  a  classic  minimax  bind,  the 
recruiter  pushes  the  new  educational  pack- 
age only  to  those  candidates  who  would 
probably  have  come  In  the  door  anyway. 
Paradoxically,  then,  precisely  because  the 
test  program  is  limited  to  high  quality 
youths.  It  cannot  be  widely  used  to  tap  the 
new  pool  of  recruits  for  whom  It  was 
intended. 

^  An  educational  package  available  In  one 
of  the  test  areas  described  above  is  that  if  the 
enlistee  chooses  to  reenltst,  he  would  have 
three  options  regarding  his  educational  bene- 
fits: (1)  keep  the  entitlement  until  leaving 
the  service,  (2)  receive  a  lump  sum  equal  to 
60  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  the  entitle- 
ment, or  (3)  transfer  all  or  part  of  the  en- 
titlement to  a  spouse  or  dependent. 

■^  Coming  at  the  same  problem  from  an- 
other direction.  William  Schneider.  Jr..  pro- 
poses a  two-layer  system  consisting  of  ftve- 
to-elght  year  enlistees  with  only  a  small 
number  of  these  entering  the  career  force. 
See.  Schneider.  "National  Defense."  In  Eu- 
gene J.  McAllister,  ed..  Agenda  for  Progress 
(Washington.  D.C.:  Heritage  Foundation. 
1981).  pp.  31-32.  My  proposal  addresses  the 
excessive  attrition  rate  which  Schneider  ig- 
nores. Schneider's  proposal  has  the  advan- 
tage of  addressing  the  burgeoning  costs  of 
military  retirement.  One  could  conceive  of  a 
three-tier  personnel  system  which  combines 
features  of  both  proposals:  (1)  two-year  en- 
listees for  labor  Intensive  work  at  low  salary 
but  with  GI  BUI  benefits.  (2)  four-to-eight 
year  enlistees  with  good  salaries  who  would 
be  the  yeomanry  of  the  enlisted  force,  and 
(3)  a  small  number  of  career  NCOs  with  re- 
tirement entitlements. 

•'  It  Is  estimated  that  personnel  turnover  is 
10  percent  higher  in  the  AVP  era  than  during 
the  draft  era  of  the  early  1960s.  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  The  Costs  of  Defense  Man- 
power (GPO:  January,  1977).  p.  24.« 


NORTHERN  IRELAND  ARMS 
EMBARGO 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  come 
before  this  bodv  today  to  reafHrm  my 
stand  against  resuming  the  sale  of  U.S.- 
manufactured  weapons  to  the  Royal  Ul- 
ster Constabulary  (R.U.C.)  in  Northern 
Ireland.  It  is  my  belief  that  lifting  the 
ban  before  a  full  review  of  the  situation 
has  been  completed  would  be  incorrect. 

On  February  24  of  this  year  I  conveyed 
my  thoughts  on  tliis  sublect  to  President 
Reagan.  I  indicated  to  the  President  that 
my  recent  visit  to  viclence-tom  North- 
em  Ireland  had  afforded  me  an  oppor- 
tiuilty  to  meet  with  representatives  of 
both  sides  of  the  issue  and  to  realize  that 
a  peaceful  solution  to  the  problems 
there  must  be  our  main  objective.  I  fur- 
ther called  on  the  administration  to  con- 
tinue the  ban  on  arms  sales  while  a 
peaceful  settlement  was  sought. 

Mr.  Prcaic-ent,  the  White  House  has 
emphasized  that  the  President,  too.  de- 
sires a  peaceful  solution  to  the  unrest 
that  overshadows  Northern  Ireland  and 
its  people.  The  Reagan  administration  is 


holding  to  the  policy  of  not  approving  li- 
censing for  the  sale  of  handguns  to  the 
Royal  Ulster  Constabulary. 

It  is  clear  we  must  look  toward  an 
equitable  solution  which  promotes  peace 
and  whith  all  parties  involved  in  the 
conflict  can  accept  as  fair.  It  is  my  hope 
today  that  this  body  will  do  all  within 
its  power  to  support  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration on  this  very  vital  international 
issue.* 


ASSASSINATIONS  OP  TURKISH 
DIPLOMATS 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  condemn  the  savage  acts 
of  terrorism  awredited  to  the  so-called 
Secret  Liberation  Army  of  Armenia 
against  Turkish  diplomats. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  recent  assas- 
sination attempt  against  President 
Reagan,  there  has  been  considerable 
comments  made  against  such  acts  of 
violence.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  remind  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  of  the  vicious  attacks  that 
have  been  made  on  Turkish  diplomats 
in  recent  years. 

Since  1974,  17  Turkish  diplomats 
and/or  their  family  members  have 
been  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Instances  of 
such  killings  have  occurred  in  Europe, 
Australia,  and — I  regret  to  report — in  the 
United  States  as  well.  In  1973,  a  Turkish 
Vice-Consul  was  assassinated  in  Los 
Angeles.  In  addition,  on  October  12,  1980, 
a  building  owned  by  the  Turkish  delega- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  was  bombed. 
A  few  weelcs  later  a  travel  agency  belong- 
ing to  an  American  citizen  of  Turkish  de- 
scent was  also  bombed.  In  both  bombing 
cases,  the  Secret  Liberation  Army  of 
Armenia  claimed  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  the  pro-Soviet  attitude 
of  members  of  this  terrorist  organization 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Secret  Liberation 
Army  of  Armenia  may  well  belong  on 
the  list  of  terrorist  organizations  report- 
edly receiving  Soviet  backing,  as  well  as 
Soviet  blessings.  At  an  April  1980,  press 
conference  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Secret  Liberation  Army 
of  Armenia  used  a  completely  Marxist 
vocabulary,  and  espoused  virulent  anti- 
American  slogans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  March  1,  1981. 
edition  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows : 

Turkey's  Victims  of  Terrorism 

Turkey  is  understandably  dismayed  that 
its  allies  do  little  more  than  shrug  their 
shoulders  when  Turkish  diplomats  abroad 
fall  victim  to  terrorist  gunmen,  who  identify 
themselves  as  Armenians. 

This  has  happened  no  fewer  than  16  times 
since  a  Turkish  vice-consul  In  Los  Angeles 
was  assassinated  there  In  1973.  The  most  re- 
cent killings  were  earlier  this  month  In  Paris, 
where  two  diplomats  from  the  Turkish  Em- 
basssy  to  France  were  gunned  down. 

Turks  note  that  most  of  the  Western 
world — and  not  only  the  Western  world — 
kept  alive  Its  protest  for  the  entire  period 
that  US  diplomats  were  held  hostage  In 
Iran.  Why  (they  ask)  is  there  no  similarly 
sustained  protest  when  Turkish  diplomats. 
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entitled  to  the  same  immunities  as  the 
Americans  in  Tehran,  are  killed  with  bar- 
barous regularity?  Why  do  not  the  host 
governments  (they  ask  further)  react  more 
vigorously  to  track  down,  apprehend,  and 
punish  _;the  murderers? 

For  the  Turks,  it  is  all  the  harder  to  un- 
derstand when  the  host  governments  are 
fellow  members  of  NATO.  Turkey,  astride  the 
straits  which  give  the  Soviet  Navy  access  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  oceans  beyond. 
Is  vital  to  the  alliance.  If  the  proposed  in- 
crease In  US  military  aid  for  Turkey  is  any 
indication.  Turkey  is  also  earmarked  for  an 
important  role  in  US  security  plans  for 
Southwest   Asia — which   includes   the   Gulf. 

It  follows  that  Soviet  Interests  are  served 
by  anything  that :  ( 1 )  drives  a  wedge  be- 
tween Turkey  and  its  North  American  and 
European  allies;  (2)  helps  strengthen  the 
isolation  of  Turkey  with  which  its  historical 
past  of  Ottoman  imperialism  burdens  it:  or 
(3)  contributes  to  the  Internal  destablllza- 
tlon  of  the  modern  Turkish  state.  Interest- 
ingly Moscow  has  remained  silent  about  the 
assassinations.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
they  were  actually  Soviet -organized,  but 
the  Soviets  doubtlessly  count  the  net  effect 
as  a  plus  for  them. 

There  are  others,  too.  who  probably  rub 
their  hands.  These  include:  the  most  fanat- 
ically right-wing  Greeks  and  Greek  Cyp- 
rlots,  whose  anti-Turkish  prejudice  from 
the  past  Is  kept  alive  by  the  Turkish  occupa- 
tion of  part  of  Cyprus;  Kurdish  nationalists, 
who  harbor  a  long  grievance  for  the  dis- 
criminatory way  (they  claim)  the  Kurds  (or 
"mountain  Turks")  are  treated  in  eastern 
Turkey,  and  the  most  fanatical  Palestinians 
who  resent  Turkey's  diplomatic  relations 
with  Israel. 

The  shadowy  gunmen — who  boast  over 
the  telephone  of  belonging  to  the  Secret 
Armenian  Army  for  the  Liberation  of  Ar- 
menia— are  apparently  pursuing  a  vendetta 
over  half  a  century  old.  They  want  venge- 
ance for  the  documented  sufferlne  of  Ar- 
menians at  Ottoman  Turkish  hands,  par- 
ticularly during  World  War  I.  Armenians 
everywhere  tend  to  keep  that  cruel  memory 
alive.  But  Armenians  as  a  worldwide  com- 
munity are  not.  to  their  credit,  advocates  of 
terrorism.  Least  of  all  against  Innocent  dip- 
lomats of  a  generation  not  even  bornas  long 
ago  as  World  War  I.# 


BUD    SELIG,    OF    THE    MILWAUKEE 
BREWERS  B-NAI  B'RITHS 

SPORTSMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  often  that  one  can  see  sports  ce- 
lebrities, public  officials,  leading  clergy- 
men, toD  journalists,  and  even  a  newly 
returned  hostage  hero  all  gathered  on 
the  same  platform  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  who  is  none  of  those  things. 

But  that  happened  recently  in  Mil- 
waukee. 

The  outpouring  of  grat'tude  and  af- 
fection was  directed  at  Allan  H.  "Bud" 
Selie,  president  of  the  Milwaukee  Brew- 
ers Baseball  Club,  who  was  presented  the 
International  B'nai  B'rith  Sportsman  of 
the  Year  Award  for  his  distinguished 
contributions  to  the  world  of  sports. 

Hundreds  of  Milwaukeeans  turned  out 
to  say  "thank  you"  to  the  man  who 
broueht  basebaM  back  to  the-r  citv — and 
in  the  process  raised  $60,000  to  further 
B'nai  B'rith's  vouth  activities. 

All  this  rather  amazed  Bud  Selie.  who 
is  so  modest  and  unassum'njr  that  he  re- 
fuses to  let  his  picture  or  biography  ap- 
pear in  the  Brewers'  Guide. 

"Imagine  anyone  pavmg  $100  to  see 
me."  Selig  said  when  he  learned  the  testi- 


monial dinner  was  a  sellout.  "I  wouldn't 
even  pay  half  that  to  see  myself." 

But  if  it  were  not  for  Bud  Selig,  base- 
ball-loving Milwaukeeans  would  be  faced 
with  dreary  springs  and  summers  with- 
out their  favorite  pastime.  From  the 
t!me  in  1965  when  the  Milwaukee  Braves 
were  moved  to  Atlanta,  the  young  auto 
dealer  refused  to  believe  that  Milwaukee 
could — or  would — do  without  major 
league  baseball. 

He  worked  tirelessly  to  bring  baseball 
back  to  Milwaukee — even  persuading  the 
Chicago  White  Sox  to  play  several  games 
in  Milwaukee  County  Stadium  in  1968. 

In  1970,  Bud  Selig  and  his  partners 
were  able  to  achieve  their  dream  by  buy- 
ing the  Seattle  Pilots  for  $11  million  and 
moving  the  American  League  franchise 
to  Milwaukee  as  the  Brewers. 

It  was  a  tough  struggle  for  several 
years.  The  team  played  badly;  attend- 
ance was  dismal. 

But  by  1978,  the  team — and  the  fans — 
came  alive.  The  Brewers  have  been — and 
are — real  pennant  contenders.  Spring 
and  summer  once  again  are  euphoric 
times  in  Milwaukee. 

That  is  why  Bud  Selig's  friends  came 
to  cheer  when  B'nai  B'rith  made  him 
their  sportsman  of  the  year. 

As  Bud  Lea,  sports  columnist  for  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  wrote  recently : 

A  successful  owner  of  an  automobile  deal- 
ership. Selig  didn't  need  a  baseball  team  to 
get  his  kicks.  He  got  into  sports  because  he 
wanted  to  bring  major-league  baseball  back 
to  Milwaukee,  the  city  he  loved.  He  has  be- 
come successful  because  he  Is  a  competitor 
in  his  own  business  and  likes  the  thrill  of  a 
contest. 

Bud  Selig's  story  is  a  true  American 
success  story.  I  am  proud  to  relate  it, 
and  proud  too  that  a  close  friend  of  mine 
has  been  singularly  honored  for  the  great 
good  he  has  done  for  his  community, 
both  on  the  field  and  oflf. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  several  news- 
paper editorials  pertaining  to  this  award 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  editorials  follow: 
I  Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Feb.  17,  1981 1 
Slugger  Selig 

Many  staunch  Brewer  fans  are  dreaming 
of  a  pennant  this  year,  none  more  so  than 
Allan  (Bud)  Sellg.  president  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Brewers.  And  if  skill  and  tenacity  bring 
a  championship  to  Milwaukee,  none  on  the 
club  will  deserve  more  credit  than  Sellg. 

For  in  more  ways  than  one  can  count,  the 
energetic,  cigar  chomping  Sellg  Is  the  MU- 
waukee  Brewers.  He  is  the  tireless  worker 
who  was  determined  to  return  major  league 
baseball  to  Milwaukee  when  others  were 
ready  to  give  up.  He  Is  the  man  who  has 
shepherded  a  "Keystone  Kops"  expansion 
team  Into  a  consistent  pennant  contender. 
He  personifies  the  axiom  that  what  goes  on 
off-the-field  is  often  as  Important  to  a  team 
as  what  happens  on  the  field. 

Thus,  it  is  fitting  that  the  leaders  of  pro- 
fessional baseball  and  the  International 
B'nai  and  B'rith  service  organization  wUl 
honor  Sellg  Thursday  as  the  1981  Sports- 
man of  the  Year.  It's  a  high  honor  for  a 
leader  who  consistently  hits  a  very  long  ball. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Feb.  25,  1981  ] 
A  Beneficial  Tribute 
The  International  Sportsman  of  the  Year 
award  given  to  Allan  (Bud)  Sellg  by  the 
B'nai  B'rith  Foundation  last  Thursday  night 
no  doubt  will  have  an  honored  place  in  the 
Milwaukee  Brewer  president's  trophy  room. 


Like  a  Frank  Merriwell  of  the  front  ofllce. 
Selig  overcame  overwhelming  odds  and 
through  herculean  efforts  was  a  powerful 
force  in  one  of  baseball's  biggest  victories — 
bringing  a  major  league  team  back  to  a  city 
that  had  been  abandoned  by  the  big  leagues. 

But  an  even  more  significant  reward  for 
his  service  to  the  community  and  the  state 
will  be  passed  on  to  hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls. 

Proceeds  from  the  dinner,  at  which  760 
persons  paid  $100  a  plate  to  honor  Sellg, 
wUl  be  used  to  help  finance  B'nai  B'rith 
youth  programs  throughout  the  state, 
among  them,  a  youth  leadership  camp 
at    Mukwonago. 

It's  a  worthy  cause  and  Sellg  la  a  model  of 
leadership  worthy  of  emulation. 

Selic  Displayed  Courage 
(By  Bud  Lea) 

Courage  Is  a  lonely  road,  and  each  man 
must  plo<t  his  own  steps. 

'Ihe  tough  guys  will  tell  you  that  courage 
is  walking  into  a  left  hook  for  the  privilege 
of  returnmg  the  compliment.  Or  standing 
all  alone  in  the  middle  of  a  football  field  and 
watching  a  punt  hang  over  your  head  wbUe 
a  wave  of  tacklers  comes  pressing  straight 
a:  you. 

Mention  ownership  of  i.  professional  sports 
franchise,  and  nobody  t  Uks  about  courage. 
The  smart  guys  wUl  tell  you  that  baseball 
owners  are  rich  and  spoiled  people  who  are 
in  it  only  for  their  own  ego  gratification. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  history  of  the 
Milwaukee  Brewers  can  teU  you  that  cour- 
age is  more  than  muscle.  And  It  begins  with 
Bud  Selig. 

Selig  and  his  Teams,  Inc.,  partners  bought 
the  bankrupt  Seattle  PUots  in  1970  for  $11 
million,  which  at  that  time  was  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  a  major-league  franchise. 

Opening  day  in  Milwaukee  was  not  exactly 
the  social  highUght  of  the  1970  t>asebaU  sea- 
son. When  it  was  time  to  put  up  or  shut  up, 
Andy  Messersmith  and  the  California  Angels 
mowed  down  the  MUwaukee  Brewers,  12-0. 
before  32,237  curious  customers  at  County 
Stadium. 

"I  remember  looking  out  on  the  field  that 
day  and  saying,  'Oh,  my  God,  what  have  we 
done?,'  "  Selig  recaUed  Thursday.  "We  were 
bad.  We  were  really  bad.  We  had  inherited 
a  bankrupt  expansion  club.  We  had  no 
front  office. 

"Two  years  later.  It  was  even  worse.  Otir 
attendance  dipped  to  600.000.  I  was  worried 
that  we  might  not  make  It  In  1972.  It  waa 
scary.  That's  when  we  needed  a  lot  of  cour- 
age, a  lot  of  vision,  a  lot  of  dreams.  That's  all 
we  had." 

Selig's  nickname  became  Budget,  not  Bud, 
and  he  spent  seven  years  of  agonizing  frus- 
tration trying  to  make  ends  meet.  He  worked 
day  and  night  trying  to  sell  MUwaukee  and 
Wisconsin  fans  on  the  Idea  that  his  Brewers 
could  step  in  where  the  Braves  had  stepped 
out.  It  was  a  hard  sell.  The  Brewers  were 
not  loved.  Not  until  they  won. 

"I  finally  felt  a  great  amount  of  satisfac- 
tion In  1978,"  Selig  continued.  "I  stlU  re- 
member driving  home  after  a  Saturday  night 
game  with  the  New  York  Yankees.  It  was 
the  night  Larry  Hlsle  hit  two  home  runs  off 
Rich  Goesage.  and  we  beat  the  Yankees.  We 
had  a  standing-room-only  crowd.  All  of  a 
sudden,  after  all  of  those  years  of  medioc- 
rity, we  were  the  talk  of  the  baseball  world. 
We  had  the  town  turned  on.  I  couldnt  be- 
lieve this  was  bappenmg.  I  guess  I  was  In 
shock." 

Selle  Is  a  fan,  not  an  owner,  according  to 
Dick  Hackett.  the  team's  marketing  director. 
"He  lives  and  dies  with  every  game."  Hack- 
ett said.  "When  he  listens  to  the  games  on 
the  radio,  he  looks  so  worn  out  that  you 
would  have  thought  be  played  the  game.  In 
the  early  years,  he  saw  something  that  he 
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waaa't  proud  of,  and  tt  nearly  drove  him 
craay." 

Cecil  Cooper  called  Sellg  a  legitimate  fan 
who  tnows  the  game.  "Ive  sat  up  there  with 
him  when  I  was  Injured,  and  he  really  gets 
Into  a  game,"  the  Brewers  first  baseman 
Slid.  "I  think  that's  good.  ' 

A  successful  owner  of  an  automobile  deal- 
ership, Sellg  didn't  need  a  baseball  team  to 
get  his  kicks.  He  got  Into  sports  because 
he  wanted  to  bring  m*Jor-league  baseball 
back  to  Milwaukee,  the  city  he  loved  He  had 
become  successful  because  he  is  a  competi- 
tor In  his  own  business  and  likes  the  thrill 
of  a  contest. 

Ego  trip?  Well,  you  won't  find  Sellg's 
biography  In  the  Brewers'  media  guide.  "He 
won't  let  me  use  It,"  said  Brewers  publicity 
director  Tom  Sklbosh.  "He  said  Harry  Dal- 
ton  deserves  the  credit  for  putting  together 
a  winner  here." 

You'd  think  Sellg  would  be  packing  his 
bags  for  spring  training  In  Arizona  and  tak- 
ing full  advantage  of  being  boss  of  the 
Brewers,  but  he  Is  not.  Sellg  will  get  ready 
for  the  season  working  from  his  stadium 
office. 

Sellg.  the  man  who  brought  baseball  back 
to  Milwaukee,  was  honored  Thursday  night 
as  B'nal  B'rlth's  International  sportsman 
of  the  year  at  the  Marc  Plaza  Hotel.  Baseball 
Commissioner  Bowie  Kuhn  was  there.  So 
was  Howard  Cooell,  Oov.  Dreyfus.  Mayor 
Maler.  County  Executive  O'Donnell.  and  an 
old  friend,  former  Oreen  Bay  Packer  great 
WUlle  Davis. 

The  proclamations  and  honors  were  hand- 
ed out  left  and  right,  and  a  capacity  crowd 
of  750  turned  out  for  the  $lOO-a-plate  affair. 

It  was  a  deserving  honor  for  Bud  Sellg. 
If  It  hadn't  been  for  him.  the  game  between 
the  Policemen  and  Firemen  would  have 
been  the  biggest  attraction  each  summer  at 
County  Stadlum.A 


AT  LONG  LAST  SOME  GOOD  NEWS 
ABOUT  PROGRESS  ON  THE  VA'S 
AGENT  ORANGE  STUDY 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 307  Of  PubUc  Law  96-151— the  Vet- 
erans' Health  Programs  Extension  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1979 — mandated 
the  VA  to  conduct  an  epidemiological 
study  of  veterans  who  were  exposed  to 
agent  orange  in  Vietnam.  The  Director 
of  the  OCQ:e  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment (OTA»  has  a  mandated  responsi- 
bility, pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2)<bi 
<il)  of  that  section,  to  report  periodical- 
ly to  the  appropirate  committees  of  the 
Congress  on  the  status  of  the  OTA's  ap- 
proval of  the  protocol  for  the  VA's  agent 
orange  study. 

Regrettably,  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
ports submitted  prior  to  yesterday  by  the 
OTA  Director  described  a  situation  in 
which — because  a  protest  was  lodged 
against  the  VA's  initial  action  to  solicit 
a  contractor  to  design  the  protocol  for 
the  study — the  OTA  had  made  no  prog- 
ress because  there  was  no  protocol  to 
consider.  However,  yesterday  I  received 
the  most  recent  report  of  the  OTA 
Director  dated  April  1,  1981,  which 
stated  that  the  VA,  after  being  totally 
cleared  by  the  GAO  on  February  2,  1981, 
with  respect  to  the  protest — as  I  re- 
ported in  a  statement  in  the  Rxcord  on 
February  6,  1981,  2050-2053,  has  made 
great  progress  with  respect  to  recon- 
sidering the  original  bids  and  will  very 
likely  be  able  to  negotiate  the  con- 
tract for  the  study's  design  within  the 


next  2  weeks.  My  colleagues  should  note 
that  the  Director  indicates  that  the  VA 
will  include,  as  a  condition  of  this  con- 
tract, an  instruction  that  the  prelimi- 
nary work  on  the  study's  design  be  com- 
pleted within  90  days  of  the  award  of 
the  contract. 

Thus.  I  believe  that  we  finally  have 
reason  to  be  encouraged  that  we  will  be 
making  tangible  progress  toward  find- 
ing answers  to  the  very  compelling  con- 
cerns of  Vietnam  veterans  who  are  wor- 
ried about  how  their  exposure  to  agent 
orange  in  Vietnam  may  be  affecting 
their  health  today.  Finally,  the  process 
that  the  Congress  envisioned  when  the 
VA's  agent  orange  study  was  mandated 
in  December  of  1979  is  beginning. 

This  truly  is  good  news  for  Vietnam 
veterans  and  the  concerned  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  OTA  Di- 
rector's letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  letter  follows: 

Office  op  Technology 

Assessment, 
Waahington,  D.C..  April  1,  1981. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

Ranking  Minority  Member.  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Deak  Senator  Cranston:  I  am  writing  to 
you  as  part  of  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment's responsibilities  under  P.L.  96-151. 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Health  Re- 
sources and  Programs  Extension  Act  of  1979. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Law,  I  am  to  In- 
form appropriate  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress about  progress  being  made  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  epidemiologic  study 
of  possible  long-term  health  effects  suffered 
as  a  result  of  exposure  to  phenoxyacld  her- 
bicides (Agent  Orange)   In  Vietnam. 

An  initial  step  In  the  VA  study  Is  the  plac- 
ing of  a  contract  for  Its  design.  VA  Initiated 
that  process  more  than  one  year  ago.  but 
progress  was  slowed  by  a  protest  entered 
against  the  Agency's  procedure.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  was  directed  by  a  court  to 
Investigate  the  bid  protest,  and  In  January 
the  OAO  decided  In  favor  of  the  VA. 

By  the  time  the  challenge  had  been  re- 
solved, a  long  period  of  time  had  passed 
since  the  original  bids  had  been  prepared. 
VA  was  concerned  that  some  of  the  bidders 
might  no  longer  want  to  compete  for  the 
contract  or  that  changes  In  personnel  might 
have  made  some  bidders  unable  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  contract.  Addition- 
ally the  passage  of  time  meant  that  cost 
estimates  would  have  to  be  revised.  After  the 
OAO  decision.  VA  contacted  the  bidders  and 
asked  for  Information  about  Interest,  per- 
sonnel, and  costs.  All  of  the  bidders  re- 
sponded that  they  remain  Interested  In  be- 
ing considered  for  the  contract. 

The  original  submissions  from  the  bidders 
were  reviewed  last  year  by  a  panel  of  Federal 
experts.  VA  has  distributed  the  bidder's 
original  submissions  plus  the  reviewing 
panel's  comments  plus  the  most  recent  sub- 
missions to  the  panel  members.  The  panel- 
ists are  being  asked  to  consider  whether  or 
not  the  new  submissions  should  change  the 
ranking  or  the  numerical  scores  of  the  bid- 
ders. VA  expects  that  the  panel  will  decide 
about  ranking  and  scores  within  the  next 
two  weeks,  and  that  the  Agency  will  then  be 
able  to  negotiate  the  contract. 

The  contract  will  ask  for  completion  of  a 
preliminary  study  plan  within  90  days.  The 
preliminary  plan  will  then  be  reviewed  by  a 
number  of  organizations.  Including  OTA.  Dr. 
Richard  Remington.  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Public  Health.  University  of  Michigan,  last 
year  agreed  to  serve  as  chairman  of  an  OTA 
panel  to  review  the  study  plan.  I  am  pleased 
that  Dr.  Remington  remains  willing  to  serve. 


He  and  the  OTA  will  be  prepared  to  select 
additional  panel  members  when  we  have  a 
better  idea  about  when  the  plan  is  to  be 
made  available. 

After  this  long  delay,  it  Is  encouraging  to 
see  the  process  moving  along.  I  want  the 
OTA  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible  In  this  Im- 
portant matter,  and  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions about  Its  role  please  call  me  or  Michael 
Qough  of  the  OTA  Health  Program. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Oibbons. 


DeWITT  WALLACE 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Monday  evening,  March  30,  DeWitt 
Wallace  died  of  pneumonia  at  his  home 
in  Mount  Klsco,  NY.  Though  not  espe- 
cially well  known  to  most  Americans,  I 
dare  say  that  almost  every  literate  per- 
son in  this  country,  indeed  in  the  world, 
has  on  occasion  read,  enjoyed,  and  prof- 
ited from  Reader's  Digest,  which  Mr. 
Wallace  founded  in  February  1922. 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  hav- 
ing Readers  Digest  at  hand  that  we  can 
scarcely  think  of  doing  without  it.  The 
idea  of  condensing  articles  and  publish- 
ing them  in  a  handy  and  readable  maga- 
zine now  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than 
commonsense,  a  thought  that  would  come 
to  anyone's  mind.  But  when  Mr.  Wallace 
first  thought  of  doing  such  a  thing  in 
1918.  his  Idea  was  treated  with  something 
less  than  enthusiasm,  and  even  with  a 
little  scorn. 

But  Mr.  Wallace  knew  that  his  idea 
was  sound.  He  had  faith  in  himself,  and 
he  had  the  courage,  business  savvy,  and 
good  old-fashioned  pluck  to  proceed  on 
his  own,  taking  his  idea  and  transform- 
ing it  into  an  Immensely  successful  busi- 
ness. Today  his  magazine  has  a  monthly 
press  run  of  39.5  million,  published  in  16 
languages,  and  sold  in  163  nations. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  more  than  an  editor 
and  businessman.  He  was  a  distinguished 
citizen,  a  patriot,  a  philanthropist,  and 
a  man  with  an  active  interest  in  politics. 
He  was  the  friend  of  two  Presidents,  and 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Republi- 
can Party.  Through  the  Reader's  Digest 
Foundation,  which  Mr.  Wallace  estab- 
lished, he  gave  generously  to  scores  of 
charities  and  institutions. 

We  mourn  the  passing  of  Mr.  Wallace. 
He  stands  as  proof  that  this  country  of 
ours  is  Indeed  a  land  of  opportunity  for 
those  who  seize  it  He  was  a  truly  distin- 
guished American,  a  great  New  Yorker. 
We  will  remember  him  always. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  Intriguing  and 
beautiful  niece  about  Mr.  Wallace  ap- 
oeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  1. 
I  ask  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

DeWht  Wallace.  Pounder  of  Reader's 

Digest.   Is   Dead 

(By  Alden  Whitman) 

DeWItt  Wallace,  who  conceived  and  edited 
a  pocket-sized  magazine  that  as  Reader's 
Digest  became  the  most  widely  read  maga- 
zine In  the  world,  died  of  pneumonia  at  his 
home  In  Mount  Klsco.  N.Y..  on  Monday  night 
at  the  age  of  91. 

Pounded  In  February  1922  amid  predictions 
from  editors  that  It  would  never  last.  Read- 
er s  Digest  was  an  Immediate  success.  Today 
Its  circulation  is  30.5  million  copies  a  month 
to  more  than  100  million  readers  In  163 
countries.  In  February  It  come  out  with  Its 
first  Hindi  edition,  bringing  to  16  the  num- 
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ber  of  languages  In  which  the  magazine  Is 
published. 

Its  editorial  formula  of  condensing  signifi- 
cant articles  from  other  publications  that 
provide  In  each  Issue  a  pleasing  mixture  of 
Inspiration,  humor,  sex.  science  and  self- 
Improvement  was  frequently  criticized  as 
culturally  middle-brow  and  socially  conserv- 
ative. 

Far  from  disputing  the  assessment,  Mr. 
Wallace  found  It  Just,  and  argued  that  It 
expressed  the  American  mind. 

UPLIFTING    READERS'     LIVES 

He  also  insisted  that  the  magazine  sought 
to  uplift  and  ameliorate  the  lives  of  Its  read- 
ers and  conditions  In  their  countries.  As 
examples,  he  cited  Its  campaign  for  safe  au- 
tomobile driving,  for  family  planning,  for  a 
public  attack  on  venereal  diseases  and  against 
cigarette  smoking.  The  admitted  emphasis  in 
articles  on  these  subjects,  as  In  most  Digest 
articles,  was  on  Individual  enterprise. 

On  a  less  controversial  plane  was  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's conviction  that  most  readers  In  the 
fast-paced  society  developing  out  of  World 
War  I  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  pursue  long  and  Involved  articles,  no 
matter  how  Important.  The  policy  he  pio- 
neered In  the  Digest — brief  articles,  short 
sentences,  simple  words — was  adopted  by 
others  In  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Neither  Mr.  Wallace  nor  his  wife  and  co- 
founder.  LUa  Bell  Acheson  Wallace,  Imagined 
that  their  handiwork  would  make  them  mil- 
lionaires. They  formed  the  Reader's  Digest 
Association,  splitting  the  stock  51  percent 
for  Mr.  Wallace  and  the  rest  for  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Wallace,  who  served  as  the  magazine's 
co-chairman  from  1922  until  1973,  was  at  his 
bedside  when  be  died. 

SPENT     HEAVILY     ON     MAGAZINE 

Over  the  years  the  association's  two  stock- 
holders became  millionaires  many  times  over 
and  spent  vast  sums  on  the  magazine.  Its 
subsidiaries  and  its  employees  in  order  to 
hold  down  their  tax  liabilities. 

In  addition,  the  Wallaces,  who  had  no 
children,  gave  away,  through  the  Reader's 
Digest  Foundation,  handfuls  of  money  to 
charities  and  institutions  that  they  deemed 
worthy.  They  also  disposed  of  some  of  their 
association  stock  to  key  executives. 

The  precise  dlrnenrilons  of  the  Wallace  for- 
tune were  never  made  public,  but  It  was  suf- 
ficient to  permit  benefactions  of  $10  million 
here  and  there,  plus  a  splendid  home  in 
Westchester  County  and  a  superb  collection 
of  modem  art  held  In  the  Digest's  name. 

Despite  his  eminence  as  an  editor,  pub- 
lisher and  shaper  of  opinion.  Mr.  Wallace 
shied  away  from  fame.  As  a  result,  he  was  an 
almost  shadowy  figure  outside  the  Digest. 
There,  however,  his  presence  was  keenly  felt, 
for  the  magazine  was  an  extension  of  Its 
proprietor  and  his  curiosity  about  the  com- 
monplaces of  life.  This  curiosity  was  the 
source  of  " —  And  Sudden  Death."  one  of  the 
Digest's  most  widely   read   articles. 

ORIGIN  OF  FAMOUS  ARTICLE 

Driving  about  Westchester  County  one  af- 
ternoon. Mr.  Wallace  stopped  In  an  Armonk 
garage  and  asked  its  owner,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  whether  he  had  seen  any  bad 
auto  wrecks  lately. 

"He  told  me  plenty,'  Mr.  Wallace  recalled 
of  the  garage  man's  gruesome  tales.  Fas- 
cinated, the  editor  got  in  touch  with  J.  C. 
Furnas,  already  at  work  on  a  traffic  article 
for  the  Digest,  and  ordered  him  to  do  a  dra- 
matic piece  on  the  necessity  of  safe  driving. 

The  result  was  a  grim  and  grisly  article 
published  In  the  issue  of  August  1935.  Proofs 
were  sent  to  5.000  publications,  many  of 
which  reprinted  It.  The  Digest  circulated  four 
million  reprints.  It  did  much  to  establish  the 
magazine  as  a  public-Interest  periodical. 

One  of  Mr.  Wallace's  earliest  prescriptions 
for  the  Digest  was  that  It  conUln  'articles 
of  lasting  Interest."  One  such  turned  out  to 


be  "The  Pacts  Behind  the  Cigarette  Contro- 
versy. "  published  In  July  1954.  The  first  of 
several  pieces  on  the  relationship  of  cigarettes 
tnd  lung  cancer,  it  created  an  enormous  stir 
and  led  other  publications  to  devote  space  to 
the  subject. 

One  of  those  ultimately  affected  was  Mr. 
Wallace.  A  heavy  smoker  who  had  given  up 
numerous  times,  he  became  convinced  that 
he  should  really  stop  what  he  called  "this 
dastardly  habit. "  And  he  did. 

AMID  BOOKS  AND  PR\YERS 

William  Roy  DeWItt  Wallace  was  bom  In 
St.  Paul  on  Nov.  12.  1889.  the  fifth  child  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Wallace,  president  of  the 
Presbyterlan-related  Macalester  College,  and 
Janet  Davis  Wallace,  a  minister's  daughter. 
The  boy,  whose  first  condensation  was  to 
shorten  his  name  from  William  Roy  DeWItt. 
was  reared  amid  books  and  family  prayers. 

Scholastic  aptitude,  however,  eluded  him, 
as  he  concentrated  on  sports  In  his  youth. 
After  two  Indifferent  years  at  Macalester. 
which  he  entered  in  1907,  DeWltt,  wno  had 
further  shortened  his  name  to  Wally,  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

In  the  Interval  between  Minnesota  and 
California,  the  youth  worked  In  an  uncle's 
bank  at  Monte  Vista.  Colo.  Reading  the  cur- 
rent magazines  In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1910- 
11.  he  kept  a  card  file  of  the  high  point  of 
articles  that  Interested  him.  That  was  the 
genesis  of  Reader's  Digest. 

The  idea  that  articles  could  be  digested  for 
profit  took  further  root  after  two  years  at 
Berkeley— he  did  not  get  a  degree— and  four 
years  as  a  sales-letter  writer  In  the  book 
division  of  the  Webb  Publishing  Company 
in  St.  Paul. 

FEINTED  A  BOOKLET  FOR  FARMERS 

Observing  that  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Its  bureaus  pro- 
duced excellent  free  pamphleU  for  farmers, 
he  left  his  Job  at  the  age  of  23,  borrowed 
some  money  and  printed  his  own  booklet,  an 
annotated  listing  of  these  publications  that 
he  entitled  "Getting  the  Most  Out  of 
Farming." 

Mr.  Wallace  sold  his  self-help  booklet  to 
banks  for  dlstrlbuUon  to  their  farmer- 
depositors.  While  he  was  peddling  his  wares 
to  banks  In  the  West— he  marketed  100,000 
of  his  120-page  booklets— the  notion  of 
digesting  magazine  articles  came  to  him. 

He  was  unable  to  do  anything  about  It  un- 
til after  World  War  I,  In  which  he  was 
wounded  while  serving  with  the  Army  In 
Prance.  In  what  proved  to  be  a  fortuitously 
long  recovery  from  the  wound,  he  practiced 
pruning  magazine  articles  and  realized  how 
easily  they  could  be  trimmed. 

Back  In  St.  Paul  as  a  civilian  In  the  spring 
of  1919.  Mr.  Wallace  spent  six  months  getting 
up  a  dummy  issue  of  Readers  Digest.  It  con- 
tained 31  articles  from  a  variety  of  maga- 
zines. Including  "Is  Honesty  the  Best  Policy?  " 
"The  Art  of  Opening  a  Conversation"  and 
"How  to  Regulate  Your  Weight." 

EARLY  OFFER  WAS  REJECTED 

FlUl  Of  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Wallace  dispatched 
copies  of  his  advertlslngless  dummy  to  pub- 
lishers In  the  East.  He  was  willing  to  give 
the  Digest  to  anyone  who  would  keep  him 
as  editor,  but  his  offer  was  rejected  as 
ridiculous. 

Only  William  Randolph  Hearst  was  slightly 
encouraging,  saying  that  the  magazine  might 
In  time  circulate  300.000  copies  a  month.  Mr. 
Wallace  was  discouraged  and  put  his  dummy 
aside  to  work  as  a  publicity  man  for  Westing- 
house. 

Meanwhile,  he  became  engaged  to  Llla  Bell 
Acheson,  a  clergyman's  daughter  and  the 
sister  of  a  college  friend.  Attractive,  capable 
and  ambitious,  she  renewed  her  fiance's  In- 
terest In  the  Digest,  and  when  he  was  dis- 
missed by  Westlnghouse  in  an  economy  wave, 
be  took  up  the  magazine  project. 
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Soliciting  subscriptions  by  mall,  he  wrote 
to  teachers  and  clubwomen.  By  the  time  he 
and  Miss  Acheson  were  married  In  October 
1921,  he  had  $5,000  In  provisional  subscrip- 
tions, enough  to  put  out  the  first  Issue. 

The  Wallaces  opened  an  office  under  a 
Greenwich  Village  speakeasy  at  1  Mlnetu 
Lane  and  shaped  the  contenu  of  Volume  I. 
Number  1.  It  contained  31  articles,  many 
from  the  dummy  issue  of  1920.  Although  the 
magazine  was  amateurish  by  curr«nt  stand- 
ards. It  drew  praise  from  readers,  and  addi- 
tional subscriptions.  By  1926.  there  were 
30.000  subscribers;  three  years  later,  the  fig- 
ure reached  290.000. 

For  the  first  several  years.  Mr.  Wallace  was 
the  magazine's  only  condenser.  To  keep  over- 
head down,  his  'office  was  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Ubrary.  where  he  laboriously  boUed  down 
magazine  articles  In  longhand. 

The  cribbing  cost  him  nothing  since  per- 
mission to  reprint  was  readily  given.  John 
Balnbrldge.  a  Wallace  biographer,  quoted  one 
editor  of  the  period  as  explaining.  "We  fig- 
ured he  was  Just  another  guy  with  a  crackpot 
Idea."  Other  editors  believed  that  It  was  good 
publicity  to  get  an  article,  albeit  heavily  cut. 
Into  the  Digest. 

In  the  1930°s.  however,  when  the  Digest's 
circulation  rose  markedly  above  a  million, 
editors  were  less  willing  to  be  charitable,  and 
Mr.  Wallace  began  paying  for  reprint  rlghw. 
Also  In  the  30's.  Mr.  Wallace  began  planting 
magazine  articles  that  the  Digest  would  later 
abstract.  About  the  same  time,  the  editor 
started  commissioning  original  articles  for 
his  magazine  from  staff  writers  called  "rov- 
ing editors." 

Within  a  year  of  the  Digest's  start,  the 
Wallaces  moved  Its  office  to  a  garage  In  Pleas- 
antvllle.  in  Westchester  Coimty,  near  the 
magazine's  present  site  In  Chappaqua.  In  the 
shift  to  Chappaqua.  the  magazine  buUt  a 
Georgian -style  brick  headquarters  building 
that  reflected  the  Early  American  architec- 
tural and  decorating  tastes  of  Mr.  Wallace. 
Mr.  Wallace  was  a  conservative  Republican, 
close  to  Presidents  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
and  Richard  M.  Nixon,  and  the  Digest  re- 
flected his  attitudes,  which  were  strongly 
antl-Sovlet  Union  and  antl-Communlst.  He 
employed  a  number  of  prominent  antt-Com- 
munlsts.  Including  Stanley  High.  Max  East- 
min    and    Eugene     Lyons. 

The  Digest  at  first  contained  no  advertising 
and.  Indeed,  often  warned  Its  readers  about 
the  possibility  of  chicanery  In  advertising 
claims.  By  1955.  however,  rising  production 
cosU  obliged  Mr  Wallace  either  to  Increase 
the  subscription  price  or  to  accept  ads.  He 
chose  the  latter,  although  barring  liquor  and 
tobacco  advertisements. 

Descriptions  of  Mr.  Wallace  varied.  His  wife 
once   told  a  group  of  editors  that  he  was 
unpredictable.  Most  people  called  him  shy. 
"Yes.  shy  like  a  bulldozer."  one  editor  re- 
marked. 

LEARNKO   HOW   TO  FLT 

He  was  also  frugal.  Memos  to  staff  mem- 
bers often  arrived  on  the  back  of  a  VMcd 
envelope.  He  clicked  off  unused  lights.  For 
years  he  drove  a  rather  battered  car.  His  one 
travel  extravagance  was  a  private  plane, 
which  he  learned  to  fly  and  in  which  he 
cruised,  usually  at  2.000  feet,  while  gathering 
editorial  thoughts. 

Mr.  Wallace  disliked  social  life.  His  Idea 
of  a  night  out  was  to  escort  his  wife  and 
a  few  guests  to  the  opera.  He  preferred  to 
entertain  at  home,  where  his  dinner  parties 
were  quiet  and  elegant  and  usually  Involved 
his  editors  and  their  families. 

The  Wallaces  lived  In  a  three-story  house 
of  native  stone  set  on  a  hillside  overlooking 
Byram  Lake  In  Mount  Klsco.  Called  High 
Winds,  It  was  designed  by  Mrs.  Wallace.  There 
was  a  stone  tower  on  the  100-acre  estate 
where  Mr.  Wallace  maintained  an  office  that 
he  used  when  be  was  not  at  the  Chappaqua 
headquarters. 
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Mr.  Wallace  underwent  abdominal  surgery 
at  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  and  Medical 
Center  about  three  weeks  ago. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by  his  96- 
year-old  brother.  Robert,  who  lives  In  Bra- 
denton.  Fla.  A  private  memorial  service  will 
be  held  Monday. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  once  asked  what  he 
thought  might  be  a  fitting  epitaph.  He 
replied: 

"The  final  condensation. "• 


THE  HUMBLE  U.S.   SOYBEAN 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
hEis  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  lately 
concerning  limitations  on  automobile 
imports  from  Japan.  Numerous  proposals 
are  floating  around  the  Hill — some  call 
for  "voluntary"  restrictions,  some  would 
mandate  such  restrictions.  There  ap- 
parently is  some  disagreement  within 
the  administration  about  the  desirability 
of  any  restrictions,  and  certainly  there 
is  disagreement  here  in  Congress. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  effect  that 
any  mandatory  controls  would  have  on 
our  position  as  the  world  leader  in  inter- 
national trade.  We  are  the  world's  larg- 
est trading  nation.  In  1979,  we  had  com- 
bined imports  and  exports  of  $394  bil- 
lion. This  comprises  some  17.9  percent  of 
our  GNP  and  constitutes  a  major  factor 
in  our  economic  well-being. 

We  must,  therefore,  consider  all  of  the 
repercussions  which  might  flow  from  re- 
strictions on  automobile  imports. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Mcmitor  recently  which  addreses 
the  possible  effect  that  auto  restrictions 
would  have  on  our  soybean  and  other 
agricultural  exports  to  Japan  which  de- 
serves our  careful  attention. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

HUICBLZ    VS.    SOTBEAI*    BeTTTK    MONITrMAKEIl 

Thak   a   Totota 
(By  Jonathan  Harscb) 

Soybeans,  along  with  such  derivative  as 
tofu.  mlso,  and  tempeb,  may  still  sound 
foreign  to  American  supermarket  shoppers. 
Yet  today  It  would  be  hard  to  call  any  pro- 
duct more  American  than  the  soybean. 

Based  on  booming  sales  at  home  and 
abroad,  or  on  the  Industry's  firm  commit- 
ment to  free-market  principles,  the  versatile 
bean  ranks  as  a  serious  rival  to  apple  pie  as 
a  symbol  of  America. 

But  soybean  producers  warn  that  unless 
this  country  practices  the  free  trade  It 
preaches,  the  soybean  bonanza  may  be  lost. 
Specifically,  they  warn  against  using  Import 
controls  to  protect  the  U.S.  automobile  in- 
dustry because  such  controls  would  likely 
bring  retaliatory  measures  against  major  U.S. 
exports,  such  as  soybeans. 

The  producers  point  out — In  the  words  of 
one  spokesman — that  is  dealing  with  Japan, 
the  European  Community,  and  Scandinavia, 
"whUe  we  have  a  (9  btUlon  trade  deficit  In 
autos  .  our  trade  surplus  in  agricultural 
products  exceeds  tl4  billion." 

Despite  such  impreasive  earnings,  soy- 
beans growing  In  their  long  rows,  with  two 
or  three  small  round  beans  ner  shriveled  pod. 
may  look  like  so  many  weeds  to  the  un- 
initiated. But  soy  oil  Is  used  in  more  than 
80  percent  of  all  US  margarine,  cooking  oil. 
and  salad  oil  Since  extracting  a  pound  of 
soybean  oil  yields  4.7  pounds  of  high-protein 
meal  as  a  byproduct,  this  "bonus"  is  widely 
used  to  Improve  the  quality  of  baked  goods 
and   boost   the   protein   content   of  a   great 


variety  of  foods.  And  as  If  that  weren't 
enough,  it  also  is  used  around  the  world  In 
livestock  feed. 

The  cash  value  of  the  US  soybean  crop 
also  makes  It  a  key  American  product  rather 
than  a  foreign  curiosity.  Despite  being  a  rela- 
tive newcomer  to  the  US  crop  list,  last  year's 
soybean  harvest  was  worth  more  than  tl5  bil- 
lion, making  It  the  largest  cash  Income-earn- 
er for  US  farmers. 

Soybeans  also  are  the  leading  agricultural 
export  commodity,  accounting  for  (8.6  bil- 
lion of  last  year's  140.5  billion  In  US  agricul- 
tural exports.  Soybean  exports  are  expected 
to  double  over  the  next  10  years,  giving  them 
a  stlU-larger  share  of  the  trade  as  world  food 
demands  escalate  due  to  both  population 
growth  and  dematid  for  hlgher-proteln  diets. 

Yet  soybean  producers  are  worried  about 
the  future,  seeing  the  chief  threat  coming 
from  government  Interference  with  free-mar- 
ket forces. 

The  soybean's  newcomer  status  has  worked 
to  its  advantage  In  one  important  way,  ac- 
cording to  producers.  Unlike  more  traditional 
farm  products,  soybeans  remain  almost  en- 
tirely free  of  government  "meddling."  Pro- 
duction has  never  been  complicated  by  the 
target  price,  reserve,  or  set-aside  programs 
used  to  adjust  supply  and  prices  fur  other 
farm  commodities. 

"The  soybean  Industry  In  America  has 
evolved  around  a  free  world  market,"  Ameri- 
can Soybean  Association  president  F^ank  Ray 
told  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  re- 
cently. "The  basic  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
in  the  world  marketplace  have  signaled  farm- 
ers when  to  increase  production,  and  we  feel 
those  laws  should  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
work  in  the  future." 

To  keep  soybeans  unencumbered  by  gov- 
ernment programs.  Mr.  Ray  Is  asking  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  new  provision  In  the  1981 
farm  bill  to  prohibit  the  US  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  imposing  restrictions  that 
"would  Interfere  with  normal  soybean  mar- 
keting." He  also  is  pressing  for  congressional 
action  *.o  prevent  the  government  from  im- 
posing se'sctlve  embargoees  on  agricultural 
exports — such  as  the  cturent  Soviet  grain 
embargo. 

To  keep  pace  with  world  demand,  the  630,- 
000  US  soybean  producers  last  year  contribut- 
ed $7.8  million  to  fund  private  research  and 
market-development  activities.  But  they  add 
that  the  government  must  Increase  rather 
than  cut  its  own  programs  to  expani  for- 
eign markets.  The  way  to  reduce  costly  in- 
come-support payments  to  American  farmers, 
say  soybean  producers.  Is  to  return  to  spend- 
ln<i  0.3  percent  of  annual  agricultural  export 
value  on  expanding  markets  overseas — rather 
than  the  government's  present  0.1  percent, 
which  leaves  the  US  far  behind  Its  major 
competitors.^ 


CIGARETTE  SAFETY  ACT— S.  51 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  6.  1981,  I,  along  with  Senator 
TsoNGAS.  reintroduced  the  Cigarette 
Safety  Act,  S.  51.  The  bill  would  give  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
the  ability  to  address  the  leading  cause 
of  fire  deaths  and  fire  injuries  in  this 
country — forgotten  cigarettes.  On  the 
average,  cigarette-caused  fires  result  in 
44  deaths  and  112  injuries  every  week. 

No  one  is  more  aware  of  these  statistics 
than  the  doctors  and  nurses  which  spe- 
cialize in  bum  care.  For  this  reason,  I 
am  particularly  pleased  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  endorsement  the  Ameri- 
can Bum  Association  has  given  to  this 
legislation.  The  association  is  holding  its 
annual  meeting  this  week  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


The  text  of  the  association's  endorse- 
ment follows : 
American     Bubn     Association     Announces 

SuppoBT   or   Bills   To    Reducx   Cigabette 

Toll 

Washinoton,  D.C. — The  American  Burn 
Association  has  announced  Its  support  of 
pending  legislation  Intended  to  reduce  the 
Incidence  of  cigarette-related  flres  In  the 
United  States. 

ABA  support  of  the  Cigarette  Safety  Act  of 
1981  was  announced  by  Charles  E.  Hartford, 
M.D.,  President  of  the  national  organization 
of  burn  oaxe  specialists,  at  the  Association's 
13th  Annual  Meeting,  taking  place  this  week 
at  the  Sheraton  Washington  Hotel.  In  an- 
nouncing support  of  the  Act,  Dr.  Hartford 
noted  his  group's  hopes  that  passage  of  the 
legislation  would  reduce  the  nation's  annual 
toll  from  smoklng-related  burn  Injury,  esti- 
mated at  over  2.000  deaths,  5.800  Injuries  and 
$200  million  In  economic  losses. 

The  proposed  law.  Introduced  as  S.  51  by 
Senator  Alan  Cranston  (D-CA)  and  as  HR 
1854  by  Representative  Joseph  Moakley  (D- 
MA) .  would  mandate  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commis3lon  to  develop  a  performance 
standard  for  cigarettes  to  reduce  their  ca- 
pacity for  Igniting  fires  In  upholstered  fur- 
niture and  mattresses.  Preliminary  research 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards'  Cen- 
ter for  Fire  Research  indicates  that  certain 
changes  In  cigarette  construction  character- 
istics may  reduce  Ignition  propensity,  while 
other  studies  point  to  alterations  in  the 
content  of  cigarette  paper  as  a  promising 
approach. 

"The  nation's  10  burn  centers  are  all  too 
familiar  with  the  devastating  Injuries  that 
can  result  from  flres  ignited  by  dropped 
cigarettes",  commented  Dr.  Hartford  in  re- 
porting the  ABA'S  endorsement.  "We  feel 
that  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion should  have  the  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine whether  these  tragedies  can  be  reduced 
through  the  development  of  an  appropriate 
standard." 

Over  1200  bum  care  specialists  from  the 
United  States.  Canada.  Latin  America  and 
overseas  are  in  Washington  this  week  to 
share  clinical  expertise  and  research  findings 
on  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  severe 
burn  Injury,  the  third  leading  cause  of  acci- 
dental death  in  the  United  States.  Since  Its 
creation  In  1967.  the  American  Burn  Asso- 
ciation has  developed  a  membership  of  over 
2.000  physicians,  nurses,  pbyslcal  and  occu- 
pational therapists  and  others  Involved  In 
burn  care,  education  and  prevention.* 


THE  AFL-CIO  ON  US.  SERVICE 
EXPORTS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  long  been  acutely  sensitive  to 
the  international  competitiveness  of  the 
United  States.  While  I  have  not  always 
agreed  with  its  proposals  to  halt  the  de- 
clining competitiveness  of  American  in- 
dustry, I  believe  that  it  must  be  con- 
ceded by  everyone  that  it  understood  bet- 
ter than  most  groups  the  international 
economic  trends  which  more  than  a 
decade  ago  signaled  the  end  of  U.S. 
industrial  primacy  and  that  it  tried  to 
do  something  about  it.  Wisely,  organized 
labor  did  not  fall  prey  to  the  academic 
tendency  to  dismiss  tiie  significance  of 
trade  and  balance-of-pavments  deficits 
but  rather  it  comprehended  immediately 
that  the  trend  was  ominous  and  would  be 
long  lasting. 

On  February  17,  1981,  the  AFL-CIO  is- 
sued policy  resolutions  on  various  inter- 
national economic  issues.  Of  particular 
interest  to  me  was  the  fact  that  it  ad- 
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dressed  for  the  first  time  the  matter  of 
services  in  international  trade. 

The  trade  in  services,  or  invisibles  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  was  in  large 
part  responsible  for  the  slim  current  ac- 
count surplus  the  United  States  enjoyed 
last  year  in  spite  of  another  terrible  defi- 
cit in  the  merchandise  account.  Only  re- 
cently has  the  service  sector  begun  to 
receive  the  attention  its  economic  sig- 
nificance warrants,  and  even  now  very 
little  research  has  been  undertaken  on 
this  subject. 

Addressing  this  important  issue,  the 
AFL-CIO  made  the  following  point: 

The  proclamation  of  U.S.  service  Industries 
and  service  Jobs  should  be  a  major  goal 
of  international  negotiators,  and  clear  defini- 
tions of  the  service  goals  and  analysis  of  the 
service  impact  should  receive  wide  public 
debate  before  any  multilateral  negotiations 
go  forward. 

I  concur  completely  with  this  informa- 
tion. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
services  issue  because  last  year  I  intro- 
duced S.  3003,  the  Service  Industries  De- 
velopment Act,  to  strengthen  the  domes- 
tic service  sector  and  to  promote  U.S. 
service  exports.  There  were  2  days  of 
hearings  on  this  bill,  and  I  intend  to  re- 
introduce it  in  the  near  future  to  stimu- 
late further  discussion  of  service  exports. 

I  ask  that  the  statement  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  on  the  international  trade  in  serv- 
ices be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement 

The  U.S.  steel  Industry  has  been  suffering 
from  a  series  of  import  assaults  throughout 
the  past  two  decades.  A  variety  of  restraint 
mechanisms  were  put  in  place  for  basic  steel, 
and  for  specialty  steel.  Industry,  labor  and 
government  efforts  have  led  to  international 
discussions  at  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooptration  and  Development  and  to  a  se- 
ries of  import  relief  attempts.  A  trigger  price 
mechanism  was  applied  with  some  success 
and  extended  last  year.  Specialty  steel  was  so 
damaged  by  Imports  that  a  quota  was  insti- 
tuted and.  In  1980,  a  "surge"  mechanism 
was  used  to  restrain  the  sudden  upsurge  of 
Imports.  Fabricated  steel  failed  to  get  much 
attention,  but  provisions  for  monitoring  have 
been  made. 

In  1980.  employment  In  the  steel  Industry 
fell  to  the  lowest  levels  since  the  Depression 
as  a  result  of  recession,  technological  change 
and  continued  high  levels  of  Imports.  Tri- 
partite efforts  have  sought  capital  and  tech- 
nological Improvements  and  the  unions  sup- 
port modernization  and  Improvements  In  the 
places  where  plants  now  exist. 

SERVICES 

Services  have  begun  to  gain  new  attention 
because  the  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments Includes  capital  flows  and  many  pay- 
mente  that  are  not  for  goods.  These  short- 
term  paymenu  are  limiped  together  Into  a 
category  called  'services."  Transportation 
payments  for  airlines  and  shipping  are  tra- 
ditional concerns  of  unions.  Because  of  the 
exportation  of  Jobs,  unions  have  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  use  of  foreign  carriers  for 
many  years.  Now.  as  International  companies 
seek  to  expand  operations  abroad  In  bank- 
ing, insurance,  films,  hotels,  building  and 
construction,  credit  card  operations  and  a 
host  of  other  "services  "—the  billions  of  dol- 
lars Involved  become  a  major  concern  for 
the  United  States. 

,^^^'^^^^  "^  covered  by  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  and  1979.  but  few  negotiations  have 
been  concluded  except  on  a  bilateral  basis  on 


specific  problems.  Definitions  of  "services" 
are  hazy  and  conflicting,  and  the  use  of  the 
term  as  a  catch-all  has  led  to  confusion 
about  VS.  income  from  services.  Transpor- 
tation— both  shipping  and  airlines — have 
been  In  deficit  in  most  of  the  19708.  The  rea- 
son for  the  surplus  In  "services"  Is  that  cap- 
ital flows — Income  largely  from  profits  of  oil 
companies  abroad — are  a  major  item. 

Joo  exports  may  accompany  great  gains  In 
income  from  services.  Foreign  Investment, 
for  example,  may  lead  to  the  right  to  for- 
eign-accrued dividends.  Higher-priced  oil 
has  not  Increased  U.S.  Jobs,  even  though  div- 
idends for  global  oil  companies  have  boosted 
the  service  account  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. American  seamen  know  that  exports 
of  Jobs  accompanies  foreign-flag  shipping, 
while  the  "U.S."  owners  make  profit  gains. 
Similar  experiences  occur  in  runaway  films 
and  runaway  Jobs  in  ail  types  of  industries. 

Many  serv'ice  efforts  are  not  only  Job-pro- 
ducing but  also  create  benefits  for  the  U.S. 
and  its  companies  abroad.  But  U.S.  com- 
panies face  fierce  competition,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  from  foreign,  often  state-ovraed. 
service  industries.  There  is  a  clear  national 
Interest  in  promoting  and  protecting  U.8. 
service  Industries. 

Some  service  Industries,  such  as  computer 
industries  and  credit  card  companies,  are  al- 
ready the  subject  of  international  negotia- 
tions. When  the  companies  protested  that 
more  and  more  countries  are  interfering  with 
the  tratisfer  of  information  across  national 
lines,  the  U.S.  began  to  participate  in  nego- 
tiations on  "transborder  data  flows."  This 
has  become  a  complicated  issue,  usually  dis- 
cussed In  International  trade  and  payments 
terms  about  "free  trade"  and  "protection." 
The  economic  problems  of  the  companies  are 
acute. 

But  the  Issues  of  privacy,  national  security 
and  other  problems  affecting  non-trade  func- 
tions, however,  have  a  political  and  social 
impact  that  International  trade  negotiations 
fail  to  weigh  adequately.  The  Impact  on  labor 
has  been  ignored,  because  it  Is  virtually  im- 
possible to  quantify  the  results  or  the  rela- 
tionships. But  in  the  new  technological  world 
of  telecommunications  and  transborder  data 
flows,  labor  has  an  interest  that  should  be 
identified  clearly  and  taken  Into  considera- 
tion. 

Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  specif- 
ically provides  for  action  by  the  U.S.  when- 
ever a  foreign  government's  practices  create 
unjustifiable  or  unreasonable  barriers  to  U.S. 
commerce.  This  provision  was  used  success- 
fully, for  example,  on  a  bilateral  basis  in  an 
Insurance  case  In  Korea  and  unsuccessfully 
In  an  Insurance  case  against  the  Soviets.  The 
U.S.  has  few  restrictions,  while  other  coun- 
tries have  many  and  are  adding  to  them. 
Thus,  the  need  for  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  implications  of  service  negotiations  Is 
essential. 

The  United  States  should  try  to  solve 
short-term  service  industry  problems 
promptly  on  a  bilateral  basis.  The  VS.  should 
define  the  terms  and  study  the  problems  of 
International  service  Interchange  before  It 
engages  In  any  overall  negotiations.  The  pro- 
motion of  U.S.  service  Industries  and  service 
Jobs  should  be  a  major  goal  of  International 
negotiators,  and  clear  definitions  of  the  serv- 
ice goals  and  analysis  of  the  service  Impact 
should  receive  wide  public  debate  before  any 
multilateral  negotiations  go  forward. 

GENERALIZED    STSTEII    OP    PREFERENCES 

Under  Title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
more  than  $20  billion  in  imports  of  products 
and  parts  of  products  from  140  developing 
countries  and  territories  received  special  zero 
tariff  stattis  In  the  past  five  years.  In  1980. 
more  than  $6  billion  in  Imports  of  products 
were  granted  special  zero  tariff  privileges  or 
"preferences."  At  an  average  tariff  rate  of  9 
percent,  that  amounts  to  about  $540  million 
worth  of  foreign  aid. 


The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  help 
development  by  aiding  poor  countries  to 
beccme  competltve  in  trade.  Mutual  bene- 
fits for  the  U.S.  and  the  developing  coun- 
tries were  supposed  to  be  determined.  Stud- 
ies show,  however,  that  the  preferences 
continue  long  after  industrialization  and 
competitiveness  have  been  achieved  by 
newly  Industrialized  countries.  Meanwhile. 
domestic  industries  already  suffering  from 
import   injury  are   further  damaged.0 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OP  FRANK 
WHETSTONE 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
the  appointment  of  Frank  Whetstone,  a 
native  Montanan.  to  the  International 
Boimdary  Commission.  I  am  very  happy 
with  this  event  for  several  reasons :  First, 
of  course,  I  am  glad  to  see  national  rec- 
ognition of  Montanans  by  appointment 
to  key  posts  in  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  Second,  Frank  Whetstone's 
reputation  for  ability  and  integrity  is 
known  to  all  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances— and  those  not  fortunate  enough 
to  fall  in  that  category  should  know  him 
by  that  reputation.  Third,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  a  Montanan  appointed  to 
a  key  post  regarding  our  relations  with 
Canada. 

My  State  borders  on  three  Canadian 
provinces,  and  the  trade  and  flow  of 
people  across  that  border  is  enormous. 
Now  a  Montanan  will  have  responsibility 
for  that  border.  It  is  a  big  responsibility, 
but  Frank  Whetstone  I  know  is  up  to  it 
and  will  fulfill  his  dut'es  with  enthu- 
siasm, eflBciency,  and  fairness. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Frank  for  his 
appointment.  The  administration  is  to 
be  commended  for  making  an  excellent 
choice.* 


DIABETES:    THE  THIRD  LARGEST 
KILLER    DISEASE 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
focus  your  attention  today  on  one  of  the 
most  serious  atflicticns  of  the  American 
people,  diabetes  mellitus,  our  Nation's 
third  leading  cause  of  death  by  disease. 

Recent  years  have  brought  unprece- 
dent  advancements  in  medical  science, 
especially  in  the  area  of  diabetes  re- 
search. This  does  not  mean  that  the  ef- 
fort should  be  relaxed.  Instead,  a  more 
intense,  accelerated  program  is  required 
if  this  world  wide  affliction  is  to  be  ob- 
literated. 

Diabetes  is  an  affliction  of  relatively 
low  visibility  whose  full  seriousness  must 
be  brought  into  clear  focus.  Its  tragic 
impact  upon  Americans  is  not  adequate- 
ly recognized  today,  nor  the  immediacy 
of  the  need  to  provide  relief  brought  into 
perspective. 

Here  are  a  few  startling  statistics 
about  this  serious  affliction: 

Over  10  million  Americans  and  their 
families  are  directly  affected  by  this  dis- 
ease. 22,000  of  whom  live  in  Montana: 

Over  300,000  Americans  die  each 
year  because  of  d'labetes  and  its  compli- 
cations: 

Diabetics  are  25  times  more  prone  to 
blindness  than  nondiabetics: 

Diabetics  arc  17  times  more  prone  to 
kidney  disease  than  nondiat>etics.  and 
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Diabetics  are  twice  as  prone  to  heart 
disease  than  nondiabetics. 

As  you  can  see.  diabetes  robs  many 
citizens  of  their  lives  and  deny  many 
more  of  the  opportunity  to  live  fully  £ind 
productively. 

Its  prevalence  is  increasing  at  a  rate 
of  6  percent  each  year.  Of  all  Americans 
born  today  who  live  to  be  70.  1  In  5  will 
suffer  its  ravages. 

There  is  no  cure,  although  treatment 
with  special  diet,  exercise,  medication, 


Moyers'  Journal."  Two  other  prominent 
Soviet  officials  were  to  take  part,  along 
with  three  knowledgeable  Americans,  in- 
cluding our  colleague.  Senator  Sam 
NuNN.  In  announcing  this  decision,  a 
State  Department  spokesman  invoked 
the  reciprocity  principle,  pointing  to  the 
Kremlin's  unwillingness  to  adlow  Amer- 
ican officials  comparable  access  to  Soviet 
television. 

Mr.  President,  one  cannot  deny  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  closed  society.  TTiat 


and  insulin  has  extended  their  average    indeed  is  the  source  of  conflict  in  United 


life  expectancy.  Research  has  yet  to  dis 
cover  its  cause,  even  though  it  is  now 
known  to  be  genetically  transmitted. 

Clearly  we  face  a  long,  difficult  fight 
in   overcoming  this  affliction.  To  over- 


States-Soviet  relations.  Were  the  Soviet 
Union  open  and  democratic — as  an  open 
society  must  inevitably  be — the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  superpowers  would 
undoubtedly   be   far   less   fraught   with 


come  it.  we  will  need  to  fully  support  a    danger,  and  perhaps  even  friendly.  But 


coordinated  Federal  effort  in  research, 
treatment,  education,  and.  ultimately, 
prevention. 

Congress  has  responded  to  this  health 
threat  by  passing  legislation  establishing 
the  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board 
The   Boards  purpose   is  to  advise  and 


we  must  deal  with  facts  as  they  are.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  a  stem  authorization 
society,  which  admits  of  little  diversity 
in  viewpoint  and  which  is  unlikely  to  be 
altered  in  the  slightest  by  the  curtail- 
ment of  Mr.  Arbatov's  visit.  Meanwhile, 
the  administration  has  given  the  impres- 


asslst  both  Congress  and  the  Secretary  sion  of  acting  in  a  petty  fashion;  and 

of  Health  and  Human  Services  in  the  the   American   people,   who   pay   for   a 

implementation  of  a  long-range  plan  to  strong    national    defense    to    protect    a 

combat  the  disease.  The  plan  expands  free  society  in  which  debate  can  occur, 

and  assures  coordination  of  the  national  have    been    denied    the   opportunity   to 

research  effort  and  accelerates  the  de-  witness  what  would  surely  have  been  an 

velopment    of    programs    for    diabetes  instructive  discussion.  It  seems  fair  to 

control.  caution  that  in  the  process  of  defending 

Also,  through  the  combined  efforts  of  ourselves  against  the  Soviets,  we  should 

many  dedicated  individuals  and  organi-  also  be  sure  not  to  emulate  them, 

zations.    including    the    members    and  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 

leaders  of  the  American  Diabetes  Asso-  an  article  from  today's  New  York  Times 

ciation  and  the  Juvenile  Diabetes  Foun-  describing  this  incident. 


dation,  effective  diabetes  research,  treat- 
ment and  control  programs  have  been 
established. 

The  framework  for  a  coordinated  ef- 
fort has  been  set  into  place.  This  work 
must  be  pushed  forward,  obstacles  must 
be  removed.  One  of  these  is  the  critical 
need  for  adequate  research  facilities  and 
resources.  Without  these  even  the  best 
biomedical  research  facilities  will  be  un- 
able to  work,  and  treatment  programs 
of  life  and  death  importance  to  millions 
will  be  further  delayed. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  their  support  for 
this  vital  work.* 


A   BAD  USE   OF  THE  RECIPROCITy 
PRINCIPLE 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  In  the  con- 
duct of  American  foreign  affairs,  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  has  broad  valid- 
ity. International  economic  pacts,  for 
example,  inevitably  require  mutual  coti- 
cession.  And  arms  control  negotiations 
can  succeed  only  through  the  accept- 
ance of  comparable  limits  on  each  side. 
But  the  reciiwocity  principle  is  not 
absolute.  Only  one  principle  is:  That 
U.S.  foreign  policy  should  be  shaped  to 
serve  American  national  interests 
brocidly  defined. 


The  article  follows: 
State  Dept.  Denies  Visa  Extension,  Keeping 
Russian  From  TV  Debate 
(By  Bernard  Qwertzman) 

Washington,  April  1  —The  Reagan  Admin- 
istration has  denied  a  visa  extension  to  the 
Soviet  Onions  leading  expert  on  the  United 
States  to  keep  him  from  participating  in  a 
televised  debate.  State  Department  officials 
said  today. 

The  officials  said  that  the  decision,  cleared 
with  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M  Halg  Jr  . 
was  made  yesterday  In  response  to  Moscow's 
refusal  to  allow  American  representatives  to 
appear  on  Soviet  television. 

"BILL  MOTEBS'  JOUKNAL"  AT  ISSVE 

The  Soviet  official.  Georgl  A.  Arbatov.  who 
is  head  of  the  Institute  of  tJnlted  States  and 
Canadian  Studies  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party's  policy-making  Central  Com- 
mittee, has  been  In  the  United  States  since 
March  25  on  a  visa  that  expires  next  Sunday. 

He  had  applied  for  an  extensloi  so  that  he 
and  two  other  Soviet  public  figures  could  ap- 
pear in  a  Soviet-American  debate  on  April  10 
on  the  "Bill  Moyers'  Journal"  program  over 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Service. 

Yesterday,  the  Soviet  Embassy  and  Mr. 
Moyers  were  Informed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  decision  not  to  renew  Mr.  Arba- 
tov's visa. 

Mr.  Arbatov,  reached  by  phone  In  Atlanta 
where  he  was  speaking  to  a  foreign  policy 
group,  said  the  whole  affair  was  "ridiculous." 

"I  didn't  want  to  Impose  myself  on  any- 
one."  he  said.  "I  didn't  Invite  myself  to  Bill 
Moyers's  show.  Now  I  understand  a  bit  more 


It  was  not  clear,  Mr.  Arbatov  said,  whether 
the  Moyers  show  would  now  go  on.  According 
to  a  Soviet  Embassy  official,  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  two  other  participants  who  were 
still  In  Moscow  could  still  come,  but  It  was 
uncertain  whether  they  would. 

The  three  Americans  who  were  to  take  part 
In  the  program  are:  Senator  Sam  Nunn. 
Democrat  of  Georgia;  William  G.  Hyland.  a 
specialist  on  the  Soviet  Union  formerly  em- 
ployed by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  later  by  the  State  Department  and  the 
National  Security  Council;  and  Strobe  Tal- 
bott.  diplomatic  correspondent  for  Time  mag- 
azine. 

Mr.  Moyers  said  that  he  had  been  In  touch 
with  officials  In  the  State  Department  for  sev- 
eral weeks  about  the  planned  debate  and  that 
the  decision  to  prevent  Mr.  Arbatov  from  ap- 
pearing "can  only  confirm  my  Impression  that 
they  want  to  keep  this  debate  off  the  air." 

"THIRD-RATE    AND    PARANOIAC" 

"It  is  a  petty  action  that  results  In  senior 
American  officials  acting  as  If  they  were  bu- 
reaucrats in  a  third-rate,  paranoiac,  totali- 
tarian country."  he  said.  "Of  course,  the 
Soviets  don't  allow  Americans  to  run  around 
their  country  meeting  the  public  and  press. 
They  are  a  closed  society  Intolerant  of  any 
opinion  except  the  official  view  of  reality." 

He  said  that  a  senior  State  Department 
official  had  told  him  that  "they  simply  want 
to  get  Arbatov  out  of  this  country  because 
he's  been  receiving  so  much  coverage  for  his 
views." 

"I  repllied  that  the  department  was  cutting 
off  its  nose  to  spite  its  face  because  this  was 
the  one  event  In  Arbatov's  visit  in  which  he 
would  be  challenged  by  three  authoritative 
and  knowledgable  Americans  who  are  not 
afraid  to  stand  up  to  Soviet  propaganda,"  Mr. 
Moyers  said. 

"In  these  dangerous  times  both  sides 
should  welcome  every  opportunity  to  air  our 
differences."  he  added.  "Unfortunately  the 
mentality  of  the  1950's  is  loose  In  the  State 
Department  today,  a  mentality  that  leads  us 
to  act  like  our  adversaries  Instead  of  like 
Americans." 

A  producer  for  Mr.  Moyers  said  that  It  was 
uncertain  what  would  now  happen.  There  is 
consideration,  she  said,  to  having  the  Soviet 
participants  debate  by  satellite  from  Moscow. 

On  the  Soviet  side.  Mr.  Arbatov  was  to  be 
Joined  by  Mikhail  A.  Mllshteln.  a  retired  gen- 
eral who  is  an  arms  control  expert  in  Mr. 
Arbatov's  Institute,  and  Vitaly  I.  Kobysh,  a 
Journalist  who  Is  on  the  staff  of  the  Inter- 
national Information  Department  In  the 
Central  Committee. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  GIVES  REASON 

A  State  Department  spokesman,  in  giving 
the  reason  for  refusing  to  extend  Mr.  Arba- 
tov's visa,  said: 

"Soviet  officials,  including  Dr.  Arbatov. 
have  made  frequent  appearances  on  Ameri- 
can television  in  recent  weeks.  Americans 
have  no  access  to  Soviet  television  or  other 
Soviet  media.  Our  embassy  in  Moscow  has 
repeatedly  asked  that  our  charge  d'affaires, 
Jack  F.  Matlock  Jr..  be  allowed  to  appear  on 
Soviet  television.  But  so  far  without  success. 

"Given  the  lack  of  reciprocity,  we  consider 
it  Inappropriate  to  grant  the  visa  extension 
to  Dr.  Arbatov  solely  for  the  sake  of  another 
television  appearance." 

Another  State  Department  oftlclal  said 
Soviet  officials  had  made  at  least  13  tele- 
vision appearances  In  the  United  States  In 
recent  weeks. 

The  news  of  the  refusal  to  extend  Mr.  Ar- 


Yesterday.  the  administration  denied  - 

permission  to   a  foreign   visitor — Georgl      about  the  policies  of  the  new  Administration      batovs  visa  came  as  Ambassador  Anatoly  F 

Arbatov.    the    Soviet    Union's    leading     than  i  knew  before."  - - 

specialist  on  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions—to extend  his  visit  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  participating 
in  a  scheduled  television  debate  mi  the 
respected  pul>lic  affairs  program,  "Bill 


He  said  that  he  wanted  to  avoid  over- 
exposure on  this  trip  and  had  declined  invita- 
tions to  such  network  programs  as  "Issues 
and  Answers"  produced  by  ABC  News.  "Pace 
the  Nation"  by  CBS  News  and  "Today"  by 
NBC  News. 


Dobrynln  met  with  Mr.  Halg  for  the  second 
time  in  a  week  on  overall  relations.  It  was 
not  known  whether  the  Arbatov  matter  was 
raised. 

In  another  reciprocity  gesture.  Mr.  Dobry- 
nln was  barred  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion from  having  his  limousine  drive  into 
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the  State  Department  garage,  a  practice  per- 
mited  him  in  the  past  but  not  to  other  am- 
bassadors who  arrived  for  appointments.  Mr. 
Dobrynln  arrived  today  at  the  regular  diplo- 
matic entrance.^ 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SENATORS 
TO  INTRODUCE  BILLS.  RESOLU- 
TIONS.  AND  STATEMENTS.  AND 
COMMITTEES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Friday. 
April  3,  1981,  between  the  hours  of  9 
a.m.  and  5  p.m..  Senators  may  be  per- 
mitted to  introduce  bills,  and  submit 
resolutions  and  statements  and  commit- 
tees to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE.  AND  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  TO 
TAKE  CERTAIN  ACTION  DURING 
RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Senate  over  until  Friday. 
April  3,  and  Tuesday,  April  7.  messages 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
be  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  appropriately  referred  and 
that  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
pro  tempore  and  the  acting  President 
pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  duly 
enrolled  bills  and  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL  TUESDAY,  APRIL  7, 
1981  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate convenes  on  tomorrow,  it  immedi- 
ately stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
11  a.m.  on  Tuesday.  April  7.  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  11  ajn.  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  7:41 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow 
Friday,  April  3. 1981,  at  11  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  confirmations  confinned  by 
the  Senate  April  2,  1981 : 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Philip  D.  Winn,  of  Colorado,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Emanuel  S.  Savas.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development. 

Department  of  Transportation 
Arthur    E     Teele.    Jr..    of    Florida,    to    be 
Urban    Mass   Transportation    Administrator 
Department  of  Justice 
Carol  E.  Dlnklns.  of  lexas.  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General. 

D.  Lowell  Jensen,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Theodore  B.  Olsen,  of  California,  to  t>e  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
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SALVADORAN  REFUGEES 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OF  CONHXCTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 


•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  violence  in  El  Salvador, 
thousands  of  Salvadorans  are  seeking 
refuge  in  the  United  States.  The  fol- 
lowing article  outlines  the  fate  of 
many  of  these  refugees  in  their  at- 
tempts to  lead  a  more  secure  and  safe 
life  in  the  United  States.  The  article  is 
from  the  March  2.  1981,  New  York 
Times. 
The  article  follows: 

U.S.  RmnuTS  Illegal  Immigrants  Who  Are 
Fleeing  Salvador  War 
(By  John  M.  Crewdson) 

Los  Angeles,  March  1.— Refugees  from 
the  fighting  in  El  Savador  are  streaming 
into  the  United  States  in  ever  greater  num- 
bers, in  many  cases  having  sold  all  they  own 
to  finance  the  difficult,  expensive  and  il- 
legal journey  from  their  Central  American 
homeland.  But  they  are  being  sent  home 
again  nearly  as  fast  as  they  are  captured,  to 
what  many  of  them  fear  may  be  mistreat- 
ment or  death. 

Lawyers  working  in  l)ehalf  of  the  Salva- 
dorans say  that,  in  an  effort  to  keep  them 
from  clogging  the  overloaded  immigration 
system,  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  sometimes  does  not  tell  the  refugees 
that  they  have  the  right  to  have  a  deporta- 
tion hearing  or  to  seek  political  asylum,  or  it 
intimidates  them  into  foregoing  these  proce- 
dures. 

One  Mexican  immigration  official  in  Ti- 
juana said  last  month  that  some  of  the  Sal- 
vadorans apprehended  in  this  country  had 
simply  been  sent  back  across  the  border  by 
American  officers. 

A  spokesman  for  the  United  States  immi- 
gration service,  Verne  Jervis,  said  that  this 
practice  would  be  illegal  but  denied  that  it 
was  going  on.  Mr.  Jervis  said  that  while 
there  •might  be  some  violations"  by  local 
offices  of  the  service,  he  was  unaware  of 
widespread  trampling  on  the  Salvadorans' 
rights. 

In  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  in  Septem- 
ber, 11,792  Salvadorans  were  apprehended 
by  the  immigration  service,  up  from  7,890 
four  years  before.  Border  Patrol  Agents  esti- 
mate that  for  every  ilJegal  alien  they  catch, 
from  two  to  five  others  manage  to  evade  de- 
tection, which  would  place  the  number  of 
new  arrivals  at  25,000  to  60.000  a  year. 

The  Salvadorans  are  only  one  small  group 
among  the  uncounted  people  entering  the 
United  SUtes  Ulegally  south  of  the  border. 
But  they  are  the  only  ones  for  whom 
church  groups  and  others  are  seeking  a  tem- 
porary haven  in  this  country.  Unlike  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexicans  who 
commute  here  each  year  to  work,  the  Salva- 
dorans are  driven  not  by  poverty  but  by 
war,  and  for  them  the  prospect  of  returning 
home  holds  far  more  anguish. 

In  January,  alarmed  by  an  unconfirmed 
report  that  some  refugees  sent  home  in  De- 


cember had  been  murdered  by  right-wing 

death  squads'  shortly  after  they  arrived  in 
San  Salvador  on  Christmas  morning,  42  Sal- 
vadorans at  the  immigration  service's  deten- 
tion facility  in  El  Centro,  Calif..  150  miles 
southeast  of  here,  released  a  statement 
saying  they  had  begun  a  hunger  strike  to 
underline  their  appeal  for  asylum  from  "the 
political  situation  which  presently  exists  "  in 
El  Salvador. 

The  report  of  the  Christmas  murders, 
which  has  gained  currency  among  Salva- 
doran  exiles  in  this  country,  remains  uncon- 
firmed. But  many  of  those  knowledgeable 
atx)ut  conditions  in  El  Salvador  say  there  is 
little  doubt  that  some  number  of  those  sent 
home  by  the  immigration  service  have  been 
killed,  as  victims  of  random  violence  if  not 
as  specific  targets  of  the  left  or  right. 

"It  just  stands  to  reason,"  said  Millard 
Arnold,  who  was  deputy  assistant  Secretary 
of  state  for  human  rights  in  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration. "The  odds  are  some  of  them 
are  going  to  be  killed. " 

Prof.  Blase  Bonpane,  a  sociologist  and 
Latin  American  expert  at  California  State 
University  here,  went  further.  "There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  somewhere  between 
5  tuid  10  percent  of  those  who  are  returned 
are  executed,  because  the  Government  had 
something  on  them,  a  member  of  a  union  or 
something,"  he  said. 

Some  of  the  refugees,  among  them  teach- 
ers and  trade  unionists,  say  their  names 
have  appeared  on  what  purport  to  be 
"death  lists"  circulated  by  various  right- 
wing  'terror  squads. "  But  United  States  im- 
migration officials  say  most  of  those  they 
apprehend  seem  to  be  associated  with  no  po- 
litical faction.  "They've  seen  the  fighting," 
said  one,  "but  they're  generally  uninvolved 
in  it.  They're  just  frightened. " 

Whatever  their  reasons  for  leaving,  the 
identities  of  those  who  are  caught  once  they 
arrive  here  are  made  known  to  the  Salva- 
doran  Government.  Before  they  can  be  ""re- 
patriated," at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  about  $300  apiece,  officials  of  the 
immigration  service  said,  the  refugees  are 
interviewed  by  the  Salvadoran  Consul  Gen- 
eral in  Los  Angeles  to  confirm  their  nation- 
ality. When  they  arrive  home,  according  to 
Professor  Bonpane,  they  are  interviewed 
again  and  asked  "to  give  some  kind  of  expla- 
nation "  for  having  left  the  country.  He  said 
he  had  seen  films  of  such  interviews,  adding 
that  "the  level  of  abuse  is  frightening." 

A  spokesman  for  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  San  Salvador  said  that  he  had 
heard  many  reports  of  mistreatment  or  kill- 
ing of  Salvadorans  returned  from  the 
United  States,  but  that  he  had  no  evidence 
that  any  of  the  reports  were  true.  But  Mr. 
Arnold  said  the  State  Department  had  re- 
peatedly asked  the  embassy  whether  it 
could  confirm  or  disprove  the  reports  and 
was  told.  "No  one  really  knows,  the  situa- 
tion is  so  chaotic." 

reports  or  PEOPLE  MISSING  OR  DEAD 

Among  the  Salvadorans  in  this  country,  it 
seems,  almost  everyone  knows,  or  has  heard 
of,  someone  who  has  been  sent  back  and  is 
now  missing  or  dead.  Mario  Vasquez.  a  Los 
Angeles  lawyer  representing  a  27-year-old 
Salvadoran  mechanic  who  has  been  await- 
ing deportation  at  El  Centro  for  13  months. 


said  his  client  had  received  a  letter  from  his 
mother  reporting  that  two  friends  sent  back 
to  El  Salvador  a  few  weeks  earlier  had  been 
killed. 

Such  reports  are  spread  mainly  through 
the  mail  and  by  word  of  mouth,  but  there 
are  also  occasional  telephone  calls  from 
home.  It  was  such  a  call  to  a  refugee  at  El 
Centro,  from  someone  who  had  been  de- 
tained there  whom  he  knew  only  as 
"Carlos,"  that  provided  the  Salvadorans 
with  their  first  account  of  the  rumored 
Christmas  massacre. 

The  rumor  swept  through  the  camp  and 
was  passed  on  to  a  reporter  for  El  Diario, 
the  Spanish-language  newspaper  in  New 
York  City,  which  published  a  brief  account 
Jan.  4.  It  was  later  picked  up  by  other  Span- 
ish-language newspapers,  but  none  of  the 
published  reports  contained  any  confirma- 
tion. 

Documents  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  made  available  to  The 
New  York  Times  showed  that  a  group  of  25 
Salvadorans  left  here  Dec.  24  aboard  West- 
em  Airlines  Flight  746,  spent  the  night  at 
the  Mexico  City  airport  and  arrived  in  San 
Salvador  on  Christmas  morning  aboard  a 
Costa  Rican  airliner.  Twelve  of  the  Salva- 
dorans were  returning  under  orders  of  de- 
portation and  the  rest  as  "voluntary  return- 
ees." 

BODIES  ALONG  THE  ROAD 

"Carlos,"  the  man  who  telephoned  El 
Centro  with  news  of  the  incident,  was  said 
to  have  been  among  those  aboard  the  plane 
who  somehow  escaped  death,  and  the  list  of 
passengers  includes  three  persons  with  that 
first  name.  The  man  reportedly  said  he  had 
returned  to  the  airport  the  morning  after 
his  arrival  and  had  recognized  the  bodies  of 
some  of  his  fellow  passengers  lying  along 
the  road. 

The  immigration  service  rejected  a  re- 
quest by  The  New  York  Times,  made  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  for  the 
home  addresses  of  those  who  returned  on 
Christmas  Day,  saying  it  was  concerned 
that  any  inquiries  in  El  Salvador  about 
their  well-being  might  jeopardize  their  lives. 

As  is  true  of  all  .illegal  aliens,  no  one 
knows  how  many  Salvadorans  are  living  in 
the  United  States.  Community  services  offi- 
cials here  estimate  that  there  are  100,000  to 
300,000  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  alone,  and 
there  are  also  sizable  Salvadoran  communi- 
ties in  San  Francisco  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  flow  of  refugees  abated  somewhat 
last  summer,  after  the  deaths  from  dehy- 
dration of  13  Salvadorans  who  had  crossed 
the  border  into  Arizona  without  sufficient 
water,  a  case  that  was  widely  reported  in  El 
Salvador.  But  immigration  officials  say  the 
refugees  are  once  again  arriving  at  a  rapid 
pace. 

The  route  they  follow  leads  through  Gua- 
temala and  Mexico,  which  as  a  result  are 
now  confronted  with  illegal  immigration 
problems  of  their  own.  and  the  journey  is 
an  expensive  one.  Rings  that  specialize  in 
smuggling  Salvadorans  charge  from  $1,000 
to  $1,700  for  passage  to  Los  Angeles  and 
$500  more  for  a  trip  to  the  East  Coast.  Be- 
cause they  come  with  the  intention  of  re- 
maining here  until  the  Salvadoran  conflict 
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is  resolved,  many  of  the  refugees  sell  their 
houses  and  personal  possesions  to  pay  their 
way.  If  they  are  captured  and  returned 
home,  there  is  often  nowhere  for  them  to 
go. 

Not  many  of  the  refugees  appear  to  be  ap- 
plying for  political  asylum,  which  requires  a 
showing  that  the  applicant  has  a  specific 
reason  to  fear  that  he  will  be  harmed  upon 
returning  home,  for  example  because  of 
membership  in  a  particular  political  group. 
The  immigration  service  has  no  reliable  fig- 
ures, but  some  estimates  place  the  total 
number  of  applicants  as  low  as  400. 

Even  though  there  may  be  more  who 
could  meet  the  criteria  for  asylum,  the  great 
majority  of  the  refugees  are  probably  not 
qualified  under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
rules  requiring  a  threat  of  political  persecu- 
tion. '"They  say  they  left  because  they  don't 
want  to  take  sides, "  said  John  Weis,  an  El 
Centro  lawyer  who  has  many  refugees 
among  his  clients.  "But  they're  caught  in 
the  middle,  and  they  feel  that  they're  in 
real  danger." 

STATUS  OF  TEMPORARY  REFUGE 

United  States  law  also  provides,  however, 
for  giving  temporary  refuge  to  aliens  unable 
to  return  home  because  of  "civil  war  or  cata- 
strophic circumstances."  Such  status  has 
been  conferred  at  different  times  on  citizens 
of  Vietnam,  Laos,  Uganda  and,  most  recent- 
ly, on  Nicaraguans  after  the  fall  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  President  Anastasio  Somoza  De- 
bayle.  Last  fall.  President  Carter  ordered 
the  admission  of  more  than  150,000  Cubans 
and  Haitians  who  had  landed  in  Florida  in 
boats. 

A  coalition  of  Congressmen,  religious  or- 
ganizations and  other  f.TOups,  among  them 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the 
United  States  Catholic  Conference  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  has  been 
urging  the  State  Det^artment  to  follow  the 
same  policy  in  admitting  the  Salvadoran 
refugees.  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
Edmund  S.  Muskie  in  January,  the  coalition 
quoted  Phillip  Sargisson,  the  Central 
American  representative  of  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commission  on  Refugees,  as 
having  declared  that  ""anyone  who  comes 
out  of  El  Salvador  today  deserves  refugee 
status." 

When  the  Carter  Administration  left 
office,  according  to  Millard  Arnold,  the 
former  State  Department  official,  it  was 
"very,  very  close  to  working  out  a  compro- 
mise" that  would  have  allowed  the  Salva- 
dorans to  remain  here  temp)orarily,  not 
through  any  official  action  but  simply  by 
not  sending  them  home. 

The  plan  was  endorsed,  he  said,  by  the  de- 
partment's human  rights  bureau,  after  re- 
ports that  more  than  10,000  people  of  El 
Salvador's  4.5  million  people  had  been  killed 
there  last  year,  a  figure  Mr.  Arnold  termed 
"an  enormous  number  of  deaths  in  a  coun- 
try that  size."  But  he  said  that  it  was  reject- 
ed by  other  State  Department  officials  con- 
cerned that  it  might  suggest  that  the 
United  States,  which  had  been  pushing  for 
a  political  settlement  of  the  Salvadoran  con- 
flict, "did  not  have  faith  in  the  ability  of 
the  Salvadorans  to  resolve  their  own  prob- 
lems." 

There  were  also  concerns,  he  said,  that 
such  a  policy  might  lead  to  a  stiU  greater 
influx  of  refugees,  and  that  the  arrange- 
ment would  he  "difficult  to  police"  since  it 
might  t>e  impossible  to  distinguish  Salva- 
doran citizens  from  other  Central  and 
South  Americans. 

Of  the  nearly  12,000  Salvadorans  arrested 
last  year,  only  2,378  were  formally  deported. 
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suggesting  that  a  large  number  were  re- 
turned through  what  the  immigration  serv- 
ice calls  "voluntary  departure,"  an  agree- 
ment by  an  illegal  alien  to  return  home 
without  demanding  the  deportation  hear- 
ing, with  its  expensive  and  time-consuming 
appeals  process,  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
Without  a  large  number  of  voluntary  re- 
turns, immigration  experts  agree,  the  over- 
loaded adjudication  system  would  quickly 
collapse. 

The  immigration  service  is  required  to 
provide  all  those  it  arrests  with  a  written 
notice  of  rights,  including  the  right  to  free 
legal  counsel.  But  lawyers  working  with  the 
Salvadorans  say  they  are  convinced  that  the 
options  are  not  being  fully  explained  by  im- 
migration officials. 

REASONS  FOR  RETtnUflNG  QUESTIONED 

"I.N.S.  would  like  people  to  return  volun- 
tarily without  going  through  the  system." 
said  Mr.  Weis,  the  El  Centro  lawyer.  An- 
other lawyer,  William  H.  Steiner  of  Los  An- 
geles, questioned  why  so  many  Salvadorans 
were  agreeing  to  return  home  voluntarily 
""When  they've  risked  their  lives  and  spent 
their  life  savings  to  go  2,500  miles  to  get 
here." 

"It's  a  safe  assumption,"  he  said,  "that 
they  were  forced  back." 

Mr.  Steiner  said  he  had  seen  some  volun- 
tary departure  agreements  signed  with  an 
"X"  by  Salvadorans  who  could  neither  write 
nor  rekd  what  they  were  signing.  In  "practi- 
cally every  case, "  Mr.  Weis  said,  his  clients 
withdrew  their  agreements  to  return  home 
after  being  told  of  the  available  alterna- 
tives. 

There  are  also  accounts  of  instances  in 
which  the  advice  of  rights  has  been  followed 
by  what  Mr.  Steiner  termed  "mental  coer- 
cion." "They're  told  if  they  want  a  hearing 
or  asylum  they'll  have  to  stay  in  jail,  or  that 
their  relatives  will  be  arrested, "  he  said. 

"You'll  get  an  overzealous  border  guard 
who  says.  You  either  go  back  or  we'll  lock 
you  away  for  the  rest  of  your  life,' "  Mr. 
Arnold  said.  "So  the  jDOor  fellow  elects  to  go 
back."* 
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•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  great  pleasure  to 
meet  on  March  24  with  18  young  col- 
lege Republicans  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  at  Columbia.  These  YR's 
were  in  Washington  to  attend  the  1981 
Young  Republican  Leadership  Confer- 
ence sponsored  by  the  Young  Republi- 
can National  Federation  and  to  par- 
ticipate directly  in  seminars  and  dis- 
cussions ranging  from  practical  poli- 
tics to  polling  to  foreign  and  economic 
policy. 

I  found  these  young  men  and  women 
inordinately  well  informed,  concerned, 
and  involved  citizens.  Meetings  such  as 
I  had  with  these  college  students  con- 
firm my  optimism  for  the  future  of 
our  Nation  and  highlight  the  quality 
of  leadership  which  will  guide  our  de- 
mocracy into  the  21st  century. 
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As  I  am  sure  we  will  be  hearing  a  lot 
more  in  the  years  to  come  from  these 
student  leaders,  I  am  pleased  to  share 
their  names  with  my  colleagues: 

Susan  L.  Hutchison,  Terry  L.  Inman. 
Robert  E.  Riesmeyer,  Jeanne  L.  Early.  Sue 
L.  Goller,  Patricia  M.  Becker,  Lisa  K.  Dale. 
Ken  Long,  Janet  S.  Placek,  Jane  M.  Gilbert. 
Jeffrey  D.  Byrne,  Bruce  Singer.  Penelope 
Nixon,  David  Barklage,  Bryan  L.  Forbis, 
Josh  .  Zahn,  Gretchen  Collins,  and  Doug 
Butler.* 
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m  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  social,  economic, 
and  psychological  consequences  of  a 
nuclear  war  as  viewed  by  the  First 
Congress  of  the  International  Physi- 
cians for  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear 
War.  This  is  the  last  proceeding  of  the 
first  congress  which  I  will  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  believe  that  the  physicians  have 
l)een  very  perceptive  in  their  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  psychological 
impact  on  individuals  who  live  in  the 
threatening  context  of  a  possible  nu- 
clear war.  The  desensitivity  and  disbe- 
lief which  individuals  adapt  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
war  help  explain  why  there  is  not 
greater  fear  of  such  an  occurrence.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  efforts  of  the  in- 
ternational physicians  will  bring  great- 
er awareness  to  the  public  of  the  awful 
consequences  of  a  nuclear  war. 

The  concluding  remarks  of  the  first 
congress  remind  us  that  a  nuclear  war 
is  not  inevitable  and  that  rational  men 
can  find  other  means  to  settle  differ- 
ences. As  the  physicians  note,  war  is  a 
product  of  the  mind  which  can  be  cre- 
ated and  prevented  by  a  selective  use 
of  the  human  functions  of  thought 
and  action. 

The  material  follows: 
The  Social,  Economic,  and  Psychological 
Costs  of  the  Nuclear  Arms  Race  as  Re- 
lated TO  Health  Needs 

PREFACE 

The  health  of  mankind  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  social,  economic,  and  psycho- 
logical strengths.  The  greatest  risk  of  the 
arms  race  to  health  is  that  it  increases  the 
likelihood  of  nuclear  war.  Even  without 
such  a  war,  precious  human,  social,  medical, 
and  economic  resources  are  presently  divert- 
ed unproductively  to  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
and  this  diversion  adversely  affects  health. 
SOCIAL  costs 

Any  social  undertaking  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  arms  buildup  is  bound  to  affect  social 
structure  and  social  values,  regardless  of  the 
bases  on  which  that  society  k  built.  In  par- 
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tlculmr.  mcUvlties  develop  which  generate 
further  pressure  for  more  arms  and  thus  es- 
tablish a  dangerous  cycle.  Moreover,  as  the 
scale  of  effort  Increases  relative  to  the  size 
of  the  social  Institutions  and  strength  of 
values  around  It,  these  become  subverted 
and  re-oriented  to  reflect  the  same  unpro- 
ductive and  impoverishing  priorities  and 
values  inherent  in  the  building  of  arma. 

■CONOmC  COSTS 

Consideration  of  economic  Issues  ranges 
beyond  the  special  expertise  of  physicians. 
However,  we  believe  that  they  cannot  be 
completely  ignored.  The  diversion  of  a 
major  portion  of  the  world's  economic  re- 
sources for  armaments  increases  the  likeli- 
hood of  nuclear  war  that  would  result  in 
death  and  disability  for  much  of  the  world's 
population.  This  is  the  ultimate  health  cost 
of  the  arms  race,  and  would  devastate  eco- 
nomic and  social  organization.  The  arms 
build-up  weakens  the  application  of  existing 
knowledge,  technology,  and  resources  to  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  health  prob- 
lems that  currently  affect  large  numbers  of 
the  world's  population.  The  arms  race  in- 
creasingly burdens  much  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation who  live  In  less  developed  countries. 
These  countries  can  least  afford  to  use  their 
scarce  resources  for  arms  and  will  suffer 
grave  health  and  social  consequences  in 
doing  so.  Of  greatest  Importance  is  that  use 
of  economic  resources  for  armaments  dimin- 
ishes development  of  knowledge,  technol- 
ogy, and  manpower  that  could  address 
global  ecological  and  overpopulation  prot>- 
lems.  The  strains  these  problems  place  on 
the  world's  limited  resources  will  result,  if 
not  resolved,  in  dire  health  consequences, 
and  in  themselves  Increase  the  likelihood  of 
a  nuclear  war. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  COS'TS  AlfT  CTrECTS 

As  physicians  we  can  speak  about  human 
psychological  responses  with  confidence 
based  on  our  professional  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. Nuclear  arms  have  created  a  new 
reality  for  humanity  with  profound  and 
widespread  psychological  effects.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  defy 
human  comprehension  because  of  the  enor- 
mity of  their  destructiveness.  This  danger 
grows  steadily  more  acute  as  nuclear  weap- 
ons production  continues.  Studies  indicate 
among  other  effects,  that  living  in  this 
threatening  context  is  undermining  confi- 
dence in  the  possibility  of  a  meaningful  per- 
sonal future.  Further  studies  are  needed  of 
the  psychological  impact  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  upon  various  groups  twth  in  soci- 
eties which  possess  nuclear  weapons  as  well 
as  in  those  that  do  not. 

Living  with  the  possibility  of  imminent 
annihilation  in  a  massive  nuclear  exchange 
creates  an  unprecedented  threat  to  individu- 
al human  beings.  Not  only  does  one  have  to 
deal  with  the  possibility  of  one's  own  agony 
or  sudden  death,  but  one  must  also  confront 
the  potential  destruction  of  all  that  one 
loves— humanity  itself— forever. 

We  have  Identified  several  psychological 
mechanisms  which  can  have  short  term 
adaptive  value  for  the  individual  in  protect- 
ing himself  from  such  disturbing  emotions 
as  terror  and  guilt.  At  the  same  time  these 
defense  mechanisms  increase  the  likelihood 
that  nuclear  war  will  actually  occur  by  im- 
pairing realistic  perspectives  of  those  who 
possess  nuclear  arms.  This  prevents  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  measures  that  could 
take  control  of  the  arms  race. 

( 1 )  Avoidance.  The  problem  is  regarded  as 
too  big  to  handle,  too  overwhelming,  too 
technical.  We  leave  it  to  others,  to  the  lead- 
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ers  and  the  experts,  to  solve.  We  become 
numbed  and  turn  away. 

(2)  Drawing  upon  old  ways  of  thinking.  In 
the  face  of  the  terror  evoked  by  an  adver- 
sary we  seek  security  as  humanity  has  tradi- 
tionally done  through  developing  ever  more 
dangerous  weapons  In  increasing  numbers, 
and  from  spurious  notions  of  strength  domi- 
nated by  false  concepts  of  winning  and 
losing.  Such  thought  patterns  have  become 
outmoded  by  the  realities  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

(3)  Fear  and  impulslvlty.  The  climate  of 
terror  created  by  the  super  power  confron- 
tation engenders  a  vicious  cycle  of  fear  and 
mistrust.  Fear  destroys  the  capacity  for 
rational  thinking  and  adaptive  discrimina- 
tion and  promotes  panic-driven,  impulsive 
actions.  Such  actions  provoke  fear  and  simi- 
lar panic  responses  In  adversaries  that  fur- 
ther escalate  the  danger  of  conflict. 

(4)  Perceptual  distortion.  As  a  response  to 
threat,  regression  to  archaic  thinking  pat- 
terns occurs  that  divides  the  world  Into  per- 
cepts of  total  goodness  and  total  evil.  An  ad- 
versary comes  to  be  perceived  as  an  enemy 
that  is  completely  evil,  a  process  which  im- 
pedes the  discovery  of  areas  of  common  pur- 
pose, and  reduces  the  ability  to  deal  realisti- 
cally with  actual  threat  or  danger  from  this 
or  other  sources. 

(5)  Dehumanization.  In  order  further  to 
justify  our  hostility  toward  the  adversary 
we  deny  to  its  leaders  and  people  any 
human  value  or  worthy  motives.  The  dis- 
torted perception  of  human  beings  as  inani- 
mate objects  tends  to  remove  inhibitions 
against  destroying  them.  The  impersonality 
of  graphs  and  pins  on  targets,  or  charts  of 
megatonnage  and  throw  weights  (in  fact  the 
whole  obscene  Jargon  of  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons race),  destroys  not  only  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  humanity  of  an  adversary,  but 
one's  own  humanity  as  weU. 

CONCLDOINC  REMARKS 

War  is  not  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
human  nature.  War  is  a  result  of  interacting 
social,  economic  and  political  factors;  it  has 
been  a  social  institution  widely  used  over 
time  to  manage  conflicts. 

To  argue  that  wars  have  always  existed 
and  that  this  social  phenomenon  cannot  be 
eliminated  ignores  history,  which  has  dem- 
onstrated a  human  capacity  to  change  Insti- 
tutions and  practices  which  are  no  longer 
useful  or  are  socially  destructive.  Slavery, 
cannibalism,  dueling,  and  human  sacrifice 
are  among  the  practices  which  the  human 
race  has  recognized  to  be  improper  and  has 
abandoned. 

The  genocidal  nature  of  nuclear  weapons 
has  rendered  nuclear  war  obsolete  as  a 
viable  means  for  resolving  conflict.  Because 
inter-group  tensions  and  conflicts  are  innate 
and  thus  Inevitable,  effective  means  for  con- 
ducting and  resolving  conflict  are  Indispen- 
sable. Human  beings  have  developed  and 
widely  used  such  methods  as  avoidance/ 
withdrawal,  assertive  non-violent  behavior, 
unilateral  initiative  Inviting  reciprocation, 
competitive  coexistence,  negotiation,  arbi- 
tration, and  cooperation. 

Rationality  and  foresight  are  unique 
human  characteristics  which  have  enabled 
Individuals  and  groups  to  override  primitive 
responses,  to  anticipate  future  consequences 
of  behavior  and,  to  choose  courses  of  action 
which  offer  maximal  ultimate  benefit. 

Wars  begin  In  the  mind,  but  the  mind  Is 
also  capable  of  preventing  war.* 
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•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  18.  I  was  privileged  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Zygrount  Micha- 
lowsky.  Director  of  the  Polish  Service 
of  Radio  Free  EXirope.  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Oper- 
ations. Mr.  Michalowsky's  words  were 
eloquent  and  moving;  he  described  the 
development  of  the  present  political 
events  in  Poland  and  the  role  of  RFE 
in  reporting  the  news  of  these  events 
to  the  people  of  Poland. 

Two-thirds  or  more  of  the  adult  pop- 
ulation of  Poland— approximately  16 
million  people— listen  more  or  less  reg- 
ularly to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  the 
rest  know  of  the  broadcasts  by  word  of 
mouth.  Mr.  Michalowsky  said.  It  is  not 
always  understood  that  RFE  and 
Radio  Liberty,  its  sister  radio  which 
broadcasts  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  are  actual- 
ly surrogate  radio  stations  of  the  coun- 
tries they  cover.  They  provide  internal 
news  to  the  populations  of  the  Eastern 
Communist  countries  denied  to  them 
by  their  governments.  News  from  and 
about  Poland,  as  Mr.  Michalowsky 
pointed  out,  comprises  65  percent  of 
the  content  of  the  Polish  Service  of 
RFE, 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  RFE's 
broadcasts  to  Poland,  Mr.  Micha- 
lowsky brought  with  him  from 
Munich  an  issue  of  an  unofficial  publi- 
cation, widely  distributed  in  factories 
in  southern  Poland,  entitled  "The  Bul- 
letin of  Lower  Silesia."  This  publica- 
tion was  dated  July  1980,  when  the 
strikes  began  to  spread  in  Poland,  and 
gave  the  daily  schedule  of  RFE  broad- 
casts. It  contained  the  following  intro- 
duction: 

RFE  Is  the  only  radio  station  carrying  full 
information  service  concerning  our  country. 
Irrespective  of  whether  we  agree  with  RFE 
commentaries  or  not.  the  radio  station  Is 
often  the  only  source  of  Information  about 
all  that  is  really  going  on  here. 

RFE  reports  local  news,  Mr.  Micha- 
lowsky pointed  out,  fills  in  omissions 
in  the  official  media  and  describes  for- 
eign reactions  to  Polish  events.  It  has 
emphasized  from  the  outset  that  nego- 
tiation rather  than  force  is  the  way  to 
solve  labor  and  social  conflicts  and 
that  "one  must  govern  with  the  people 
and  not  against  them."  RFE  also  re- 
peats innmnerable  "samisdat"  publica- 
tions which  have  made  their  way  out 
of  Poland. 

Mr.  Charles  Ablard.  Acting  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  which  oversees  RF^  and 
RL.  also  testified  on  March  18.  He 
paid  homage  to  the  Polish  Service  of 
RFE  by  quoting  two  Polish  Commu- 
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nist  Party  officials.  A  spokesman  for 
the  central  committee,  according  to 
Mr.  Ablard,  explained  last  December 
official  efforts  to  relax  domestic  cen- 
sorship, by  saying: 

We  want  the  people  of  Poland  to  know 
not  only  from  Radio  Free  Europe  what  is 
going  on. 

More  recently,  according  to  Mr, 
Ablard,  a  former  member  of  the  Polish 
Communist  Party  Politburo,  Mr. 
Grudzien,  former  party  chief  of 
Katowice  Province  in  southern 
Poland,  disclosed  publicly  that  he  had 
first  learned  last  summer  of  the  out- 
break of  strikes  elsewhere  in  Poland 
from  RFE  broadcasts. 

Mr.  Michalowsky  and  Mr.  Ablard's 
examples  of  testimonials  on  the  effica- 
cy of  Radio  Free  Europe  were  most  in- 
structive. Their  testimony  reinforced 
my  belief  that  these  radios— RFE  and 
RL— are  extremely  powerful  forces  in 
the  radio  war  which  we  are  waging 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Commu- 
nist allies,  I  think  if  you  could  have 
heard  the  testimony,  you  would  have 
agreed.* 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
LAW  OF  THE  SEA 


UM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago,  we  learned  that  the  admin- 
istration called  for  a  full  policy  review 
of  the  U.S.  position  in  the  Conference 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration abruptly  dismissed  sever- 
al experts  from  the  U.S.  delegation's 
leadership.  Thpse  two  events  occurred 
on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  10th 
session  of  the  Conference  that  opened 
in  New  York  at  U.N.  headquarters  on 
March  10.  Many  of  us  had  looked  for- 
ward to  this  session  of  the  Conference 
to  resolve  the  few  remaining  issues  in 
the  text  of  the  draft  convention.  That 
text  consists  of  more  than  300  articles 
and  reflects  substantial  consensus 
among  the  150  participating  states. 

Therefore,  the  effects  of  these 
abrupt  changes  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's position  in  regard  to  the  Con- 
ference have  been  of  great  concern  to 
me  and  have  had  a  severe  impact  upon 
the  morale  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Alan  James,  a  retired  U.S.  For- 
eign Service  officer  and  consultant  to 
the  Department  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  has  provided  an  excellent 
and  thoughtful  discussion  of  the 
impact  of  the  changes  in  U.S.  posture 
on  the  Conference  in  his  March  25  ar- 
ticle in  Newsday,  "Let's  Get  Up  Steam 
for  the  Law  of  the  Sea."  I  commend 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  request  that  the  full  text 
of  the  article  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
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Let's  Get  Up  Steam  for  the  Law  op  the  Sea 
(By  Alan  G.  James) 

When  the  10th  session  of  the  3rd  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
opened  In  New  York  March  9,  delegates 
from  more  than  150  participating  countries 
were  Jittery  and  des[>ondent. 

Last  summer  in  Geneva  the  conferees— 
with  the  United  States  concurring— had 
agreed  that  the  10th  session  should  see  the 
conclusion  of  negotiations  and  the  adoption 
of  a  convention  on  all  the  uses  of  ocean 
space.  But  delegates  were  stunned  to  leam 
from  the  press,  on  the  eve  of  the  session, 
that  the  United  States  would  not  agree  to 
the  adoption  of  a  convention  at  the  New 
York  meeting,  and  that  Ambassador  George 
H.  Aldrich,  acting  head  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, and  other  professionals  on  the  delega- 
tion had  been  dismissed  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

Reactions  of  delegates  ranged  from  con- 
cern that  the  United  States  Intended  to 
scuttle  the  longest,  largest,  most  complex 
and  possibly  most  important  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations in  postwar  history,  to  uncertainty 
about  how  far  the  Reagan  administration 
would  go  in  repudiating  the  bipartisan  poli- 
cies of  four  previous  presidents  who  had 
committed  the  United  States  to  achieving  a 
widely  acceptable  comprehensive  treaty  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

The  abrupt  and  unexpected  change  in 
leadership  of  the  U.S.  delegation  disturbed 
delegates  deeply,  because  personal  relation- 
ships are.  arguably,  more  important  at  this 
conference  than  at  other  international  ne- 
gotiations. One  factor  that  has  facilitated 
progress  has  been  the  mutual  trust  and  re- 
spect that  the  really  Influential  delegates 
have  developed  for  each  other  over  many 
years. 

During  3V^  years  as  chief  negotiator  on 
seabed  mining  Issues  and  as  deputy  to  Am- 
bassador Elliot  Richardson.  Aldrich  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  confer- 
ence for  being  a  tough,  fair,  and  resourceful 
negotiator.  Supporters  and  antagonists  of 
U.S.  positions  alike  were,  therefore,  cha- 
grined to  leam  that  he  had  been  discharged, 
parilcularly  at  this  late  stage. 

No  one  contests  the  prerogative  of  the 
new  U.S.  administration  to  review  the  bid- 
ding or  to  put  a  new  man  In  charge  of  the 
delegation.  But  virtually  all  delegates- 
friends  of  the  United  States,  and  those  who 
have  been  our  toughest  opponents— were 
appalled  by  the  clumsiness  and  pc»or  timing 
of  the  decisions. 

Actually,  the  incoming  administration  had 
been  put  on  notice  last  November  that  the 
lOlh  session  would  begin  on  March  9.  Yet  it 
allowed  three  months  to  pass  before  ad- 
dressing either  the  substance  of  the  negotia- 
tions or  the  major  associated  personnel 
question  of  who  would  succeed  Richardson. 
A  little  more  (»>ncem  for  coherent  diplomat- 
ic procedure  would  have  ensured  that  at 
least  the  most  pressing  decisions  concerning 
our  participation  in  these  Important  Inter- 
national negotiations  were  taken  deliberate- 
ly and  In  good  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  administration 
sacked  these  officials  despite  their  effective- 
ness because  it  felt  they  were  closely  identi- 
fied with  an  international  list  (albeit  hard- 
headed)  approach  to  the  law  of  the  sea.  It  is 
also  evident  that  the  administration  deemed 
them  unable  or  undisposed  to  execute  its 
policies.  All  Americans  should  be  disturbed 
by  the  assumption  that  a  career  public  serv- 
ant is  incapable  of  executing  the  policies  of 
the  government  because  he  worked  closely 
with  the  outgoing  administration,  especially 
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in  such  a  bipartisan  matter  as  the  Law  of 
the  Sea 

This  assumption  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
the  concept  of  an  apolitical  profeasional 
service— a  concept  fundamental  to  good  gov- 
ernment. To  react  to  pressure  from  special 
Interests  like  the  seabed  mining  lobby  by 
firing  officials  whom  it  does  not  consider 
sufficiently  responsive  to  its  own  interests 
sets  an  even  more  dangerous  precedent. 

At  United  Nations  headquarters  in  New 
York,  negotiations  and  meetings  are  taking 
place,  but  at  dead  slow  speed.  Delegates  are 
waiting  to  leam  what  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  talk  about.  There  seems  to  be  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  developing 
countries  of  the  Group  of  77  and  other  dele- 
gations to  make  the  best  use  of  the  session 
under  the  circumstances.  But  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation is  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  without 
clear  guidance. 

The  text  that  delegates  had  hoped  to  put 
In  final  form  in  New  York  this  spring  is  a 
long,  complex  document  of  more  than  300 
articles  and  eight  annexes.  Being  a  delicate 
balance  of  interlocking  compromises  that 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  divergent  interests 
of  coastal  states,  maritime  states  (those 
with  substantial  merchant  and  naval  fleets) 
and  landlocked  states,  the  text  is  not.  of 
course,  a  perfect  document.  But  it  goes  a 
long  way  toward  protecting  vital  U.S.  inter- 
ests. 

It  ensures  right  of  unimpeded  passage  for 
U.S.  warships  and  aircraft  through  straits 
(such  as  Gibraltar.  Hormuz  and  Molucca), 
archipelagos  and  the  200-mlle  exclusive  eco- 
nomic zones  of  coastal  stat^.  Our  exclusive 
right  to  oil.  natural  gas  and  fish  within  200 
miles  of  our  coasts  is  fully  safeguarded.  The 
agreed  definition  of  the  continental  shelf 
ensures  that  we  will  have  sovereignty  over 
all  mineral  resources  as  far  out  as  our  conti- 
nental shelf  extends— which  c»uld  be  up  to 
500  miles. 

Other  provisions  for  protecting  the 
marine  environment  (for  example,  our 
coastal  waters),  for  the  conduct  of  marine 
scientific  research  and  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  arising  out  of  the  conven- 
tion are.  by  any  objective  standard,  to  our 
net  national  advantage.  The  provisions  of 
the  draft  convention  offer  a  better  prospect 
for  a  rule  of  law  on  the  seas  than  has  been 
known  for  centuries. 

The  most  controversial  part  of  the  draft 
convention  concerns  the  proposed  regime  of 
mining  the  deep  seabed.  There,  at  depths  of 
18.000  feet  or  more,  lie  nodules— potato- 
sized  objects  rich  in  the  ores  of  nickel, 
c»balt,  and  manganese— in  quantities  suffi- 
cient for  possibly  centuries  of  consumption 
by  U.S.  Industry. 

The  seabed  mining  system  is  a  carefully 
crafted  compromise  between  the  two  origi- 
nal extreme  positions.  The  market-economy 
industrial  c»untries.  which  would  put  up  all 
the  money  for  the  mining,  preferred  maxi- 
mum freedom  from  international  control. 
The  poorer  Group  of  77  wanted  all  mining 
to  be  conducted  by  an  International  body. 
The  compromise  is  known  as  the  "parallel 
system."  Under  it.  private  companies  and  an 
"enterprise."  the  operating  arm  of  the  pro- 
posed International  Seabed  Authority, 
would  each  be  empowered  to  conduct 
mining  in  separate  sites  under  the  general 
regulation  of  the  authority. 

The  original  U.S.  strategy  had  been  to 
complete  satisfactorily  the  negotiations  on  a 
number  of  key  issues,  agree  to  the  adoption 
of  a  convention,  then  sign  it  and  encourage 
others  to  do  so.  withholding  ratification 
until   a  Preparatory   Commission   had   fin- 
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Ished  Its  work  on  the  rules,  regulations  and 
procedures  of  the  International  Seabed  Au- 
thority and  the  United  States  could  make  a 
final  Judgment  on  the  workability  of  the 
system.  Meanwhile,  it  was  hoped,  the  other 
provisions  of  the  convention— navigation,  re- 
source exploitation  rights,  pollution  preven- 
tion measures  and  the  like— would  ripen 
into  customary  international  law,  thus 
building  precedents  that  would  protect  U.S. 
interests  In  the  oceans,  even  if  a  treaty 
never  came  into  force. 

This  sensible  plan  has  been  put  in  limbo 
by  the  U.S.  decision  to  delay  the  negotia- 
tions. If  this  postponement  is  intended  to 
permit  a  serious  examination  of  the  negotia- 
tions, however  tardy,  well  and  good.  The 
conference  can  be  put  in  motion  again. 

But  there  is  an  understandable  fear  at  the 
conference  and  among  U.S.  law-of-the-sea 
experts  that  the  review  is  simply  a  pretext 
of  ultra-nationalists  to  scuttle  the  treaty. 
The  Reagan  Administration  has  promised 
that  the  review  will  be  carried  out  in  good 
faith  and  without  preconceptions.  We  hope 
that  it  will  also  be  expeditious.  Let  us  also 
hope  that  those  conducting  it  will  take  a 
broad  approach,  weighing  the  totality  of 
U.S.  interests  in  the  oceans,  unswayed  by 
the  pleadings  of  any  special-interest  groups. 

Let  us  hope,  too,  that  they  will  decide 
that  the  negotiations  are  worth  pursuing 
and  that  a  good-faith  effort  should  be  made 
to  improve  the  seabed  mining  provisions 
whils  holding  firm  on  the  many  other  provi- 
sions that  are  so  clearly  in  our  interests.  If 
further  negotiations  should  prove  that  we 
cannot  achieve  a  seabed  mining  regime  that 
protects  our  economic  interests  and  encour- 
ages investment,  that  is  one  thing.  But  the 
effort  should  be  made.  Going  it  alone  is  a 
prescription  for  trouble.  For  underdevel- 
0{>ed  nations,  which  believe  that  the  miner- 
al resources  of  the  deep  seabed  belong  to  all, 
might  be  angered  by  unilateral  exploitation 
of  them.  In  retaliation,  they  might  take 
over  U.S.  assets. 

The  United  States  originally  advocated  a 
conference  on  the  law  of  the  sea  to  protect 
our  vital  national  interests  now  and  for  a 
long  time  to  come— not  for  idealistic  notions 
about  world  government,  but  for  calculated 
reasons  of  state.  The  political,  economic  and 
technological  developments  in  the  1960s 
that  led  us  to  try  to  find  ways  to  stop  pollu- 
tion and  overfishing  and  remove  threats  to 
the  freedom  of  movement  of  our  military 
forces  are  as  relevant  today  as  then. 

If  realism  and  objectivity  guide  those  con- 
ducting the  U.S.  policy  review,  the  worst 
fears  of  delegates  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  will  have  been  proved  ground- 
less. Since  U.S.  national  interests  must 
always  transcend  lesser  considerations, 
those  of  us  who  have  been  associated  with 
the  long  effort  to  produce  a  charter  for  the 
seas,  as  well  as  those  still  so  engaged,  must 
do  whatever  we  can  to  ensure  a  result  that 
truly  promotes  U.S.  national  objectives  on 
the  oceans  of  the  world.* 


HOMEOWNERSHIP  AND 
MORTGAGES 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  filed  three  bills  intended 
to  put  and  keep  homeownership 
within  the  reach  of  more  families. 
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The  first  of  the  bills  will  make  more 
money  available  for  home  mortgages. 
It  will  allow  banks  and  thrift  institu- 
tions to  establish  a  new  category  of 
savings  account.  Money  placed  in 
these  accounts  may  be  invested  solely 
in  mortgages  on  owner-occupied 
houses.  To  attract  savings,  the  interest 
on  these  accounts  will  be  tax  free. 

The  second  bill  will  permit  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  offer  "reverse 
annuity  mortgages."  This  is  specifical- 
ly intended  to  assist  retired  and  wid- 
owed homeowners  who  now  must  sell 
their  homes  or  obtain  a  conventional 
mortgage  if  they  hope  to  gain  access 
to  the  equity  in  their  property.  With  a 
reverse  annuity  mortgage,  the  lending 
institution  uses  the  value  of  the  loan 
to  obtain  an  annuity  for  the  home- 
owner. The  annuity  will  return  a 
steady  income,  either  for  a  fixed 
number  of  years  or  for  life.  The  re- 
verse mortgage  would  be  paid  off 
when  the  house  is  sold,  either  by  the 
homeowner  or  by  his  estate. 

The  third  bill  provides  a  refundable 
tax  credit  to  tenants  for  the  portion  of 
their  rent  that  is  paid  in  local  proper- 
ty tax.  This  is  sm  issue  of  basic  fair- 
ness. Renters  have  been  excluded  from 
the  property  tax  credit  only  because 
their  tax  is  paid  indirectly.  Besides 
correcting  a  serious  inequity  in  our  tax 
laws,  passage  of  this  bill  should  assist 
renters  in  saving  for  the  down  pay- 
ment on  a  house  if  they  decide  to  buy. 
It  will  also  diminish  the  tax  incentives 
for  condominium  conversions  which 
are  driving  so  many  tenants  out  of 
their  present  homes. 

Owning  a  home  was  until  recently  a 
standard  part  of  the  American  dream. 
Economic  conditions  have  turned  that 
dream  into  a  nightmare  for  young  and 
old  alike.  The  program  I  have  intro- 
duced today  will  help  restore  that 
dream  without  creating  new  expensive 
programs  or  bureaucracies. • 
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CONGRESSWOMENS  CAUCUS 
LOOKS  AT  THE  BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  PATRICU  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions have  requested  information  from 
the  Congresswomen's  Caucus  on  the 
impact  of  President  Reagan's  budget 
cuts  on  women. 

The  Women's  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Institute  (WREI)  of  the  Congress- 
women's  Caucus  has  done  such  an 
analysis.  I  thought  my  colleagues 
would  be  interested  in  seeing  how  the 
budget  cuts  in  APDC,  medicaid,  food 
stamps,  child  nutrition,  and  fuel  assist- 
ance will  affect  women. 


PRJELtMINARY  AsSESSMKNT  Or  THE  IMPACT  ON 
WOMEH  or  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PRO- 
POSED Budget 

INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  provides  highlights  of  an  eval- 
uation of  the  impact  on  women  of  the  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  revisions,  most  of  which 
involve  a  reduction  in  budget  outlays.  (A 
more  complete  report  will  follow.)  These  re- 
visions are  designed  to  slow  inflation,  stimu- 
late the  economy,  and  promote  private 
saving  and  investment.  Strengthening  na- 
tional defense  is  another  primary  goal. 
Whether  the  objectives  of  the  budget  revi- 
sions will  be  realized  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  paper.  Instead,  it  focuses  on  cuts  in  pro- 
gram areas  that  disproportionately  affect 
women,  especially  older  women. 

Millions  of  women  will  be  seriously  affect- 
ed by  proposed  cuts  in  the  broad  areas  of  (1) 
education,  training,  employment  and  social 
services;  (2)  health;  (3)  income  security;  and 
(4)  the  administration  of  justice.  Poor,  near- 
poor,  and  minority  women  and  their  chil- 
dren will  be  hardest  hit.  In  fact,  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  budget  reductions  are 
directed  at  programs  in  which  women  have 
a  heavy  investment.  Fully  one-third  of  the 
$44  billion  reduction  in  budget  outlays  come 
from  just  two  program  areas— health  and 
income  security— that  are  largely  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  poor  people.  Women 
predominate  among  the  poor;  for  every  100 
men  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level, 
there  are  140  women.  At  the  upper  ages,  the 
differences  are  more  extreme:  for  every  100 
poor  older  men  (65  plus)  there  are  232 
women. 

Although  some  programs,  largely  defense, 
are  targeted  for  increased  expenditure, 
women  will  not  experience  any  appreciable 
gains  from  those  programs.  Jobs  may  be  cre- 
ated by  increased  outlays  for  defense;  how- 
ever, they  are  not  likely  to  be  jobs  for  which 
a  significant  number  of  women— particular- 
ly poor  women— are  now  qualified. 

Following  is  a  program-by-program  review 
of  reductions  that  will  disproportionately 
affect  women. 

It  should  be  stressed  that,  in  many  cases, 
information  on  the  impact  of  these  cuts  is 
seriously  deficient.  Neither  the  Administra- 
tion, the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  ap- 
propriate government  agencies  nor  groups 
affected  by  these  cuts  have  been  able  to 
assess  adequately  the  nature  or  the  magni- 
tude of  the  potential  impact  of  some  cuts. 
This  weakness  is  especially  apparent  with 
respect  to  the  minimum  Social  Security 
benefit.  There  are  no  available  data  on  the 
characteristics  of  a  large  percentage  of 
minimum  beneficiaries,  the  income  distribu- 
tion of  minimum  beneficiaries,  the  contribu- 
tion that  the  minimum  benefit  makes  to  fi- 
nancial well-being,  or  the  number  of  persons 
who  would  be  forced  into  poverty  by  its 
elimination. 

Informed  judgment  about  the  appropri- 
ateness of  other  proE>osed  cuts  is  impossible 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  informa- 
tion. 

AID  TO  PAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 
lAFDCI    (IN  rUNCTION  6001 

AFDC  is  a  state-administered  welfare  pro- 
gram that  provides  cash  benefits  to  needy 
families  with  dependent  children.  The  maxi- 
mum is  determined  by  states,  under  federal 
guidelines.  The  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides matching  funds  for  benefits  and  ad- 
ministration. 

Among  the  Administration  proposals  are 
the  following: 
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Count  the  income  of  all  household  mem- 
bers in  determining  benefits; 

Require  states  to  establish  "workfare" 
programs  under  which  beneficiaries  must 
work  in  return  for  APDC  payments; 

Limit  child-care  expense  deductions: 
standardize  work-related  expenses;  reform 
earned  income  disregards; 

Require  states  to  determine  AFDC  bene- 
fits based  on  previous  actual  income. 
Impact  on  women 

Reductions  in  AFDC  outlays  will  most 
definitely  affect  women.  Over  ninety  per- 
cent <93%)  of  the  AFDC  recipienU  are 
women  and  their  children.  Over  80  percent 
of  all  single  parent  households  are  headed 
by  women;  one  third  of  these  households 
are  in  poverty.  According  to  Administration 
estimates,  400,000  families  would  lose  all 
AFDC  benefits;  258.000  families  would  have 
their  benefits  reduced.  (These  families  ac- 
count for  one-sixth  of  all  AFDC  families.) 
Not  only  will  these  families  lose  all.  or  part 
of  their  AFDC  families,  but  many  of  them 
will  lose  Medicaid  benefits,  as  well,  because 
they  live  in  states  where  eligibility  for  Med- 
icaid is  predicated  on  eligibility  for  cash  as- 
sistance. 

Comment:  The  vast  majority  of  APDC  re- 
cipients have  incomes  lower  than  the  cur- 
rent poverty  level.  Reducing  AFDC  benefits, 
as  proposed,  would  reduce  program  expendi- 
tures; however,  some  savings  would  be  offset 
by  increase  in  the  cost  of  other  programs, 
namely  food  stamps  and  subsidized  housing. 

Through  these  changes,  the  Administra- 
tion aims  to  determine  welfare  needs  more 
accurately,  reduce  fraud  and  abuse,  elimi- 
nate payments  to  higher  income  families, 
and  improve  incentives  to  work.  The  pro- 
posed reductions,  however,  will  not  neces- 
sarily accomplish  these  objectives  without 
drastically  affecting  the  well-being  of  many 
women  and  children. 

Presumably,  the  persons  forced  off  the 
AFDC  rolls  are  to  enter  the  workforce.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  almost  40  percent  of  all 
poverty-level  female  headed  families  with 
no  husbands  present  had  some  work  experi- 
ence in  1979.  The  large  majority  of  these 
women  (69%)  were  service  workers,  includ- 
ing private  household  workers,  or  clerical 
and  sales  workers. 

The  money  that  these  women  earned  was 
obviously  inadequate  to  support  them  and 
their  families,  or  they  would  not  be  poor.  It 
is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  many  women 
will  be  able  to  offset  a  loss  of  AFDC  benefits 
by  additional  earnings.  Some  may  be  able  to 
increase  the  number  of  hours  worked,  but 
the  low-paying  occupations  in  which  most 
of  them  work  offer  little  opportunity  for 
economic  advancement.  Moreover,  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  non-working  pover- 
ty-level female  householders  are  typically 
slim.  These  women  tend  to  have  few  job-re- 
lated skills;  should  they  be  able  to  find  em- 
ployment, it  will  be  largely  in  unskilled  and 
low-paying  occupations. 

The  "workfare"  requirement  will  do  little, 
if  anything,  to  promote  the  private-sector 
employability  of  those  AFDC  recipients  who 
lack  education  and  skills.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  work  relief  programs  have  facili- 
tated a  significant  transfer  to  paid  employ- 
ment. Rather,  this  requirement  is  regarded 
by  many  as  a  punishment  for  receiving 
AFDC  benefits. 

MEDICAID  <IN  FUNCTION  SSOI 

Medicaid,  a  joint  federal  and  state  pro- 
gram, is  designed  to  provide  medical  assist- 
ance to  low-income  persons  who  cannot 
afford  medical  care.  States  must  extend  eli- 
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glbility  to  recipients  of  cash  benefits  from 
AFDC  and  SSI.  In  addition,  they  may  pro- 
vide Medicaid  assistance  to  other  groups. 
Eligibility  criteria  and  services  are  state-de- 
termined: hence,  there  is  wide  variability 
among  states  in  Medicaid  programs. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  place  a 
cap  on  future  increases  in  federal  Medicaid 
outlays.  Federal  expenditures  for  1981 
would  fall  $100  million  below  the  current  es- 
timate for  1981.  Expenditures  would  be  in- 
creased by  five  percent  in  1982  and  thereaf- 
ter adjusted  according  to  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. States  would  be  permitted  to 
change  reimbursement  levels  and  modify 
criteria  for  eligibility  and  the  range  of  serv- 
ices. 

Impact  on  women 

The  cap  on  federal  Medicaid  expenditures 
will  shift  much  of  the  burden  for  medical 
care  to  states  and  localities.  About  half  of 
the  states  now  face  deficits  in  Medicaid  pro- 
grams. Thus,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  states  and  cities  will  be  forced  to  tight- 
en eligibility  requirements  and  cut  back  on 
services. 

Women  and  their  children  will  be  hard  hit 
by  cuts  in  Medicaid.  Older  women  may 
suffer  greatly.  In  1979— 

61  percent  of  all  Medicaid  recipients— or 
11  million  people— were  women; 

34  percent  of  all  Medicaid  recipients  were 
under  age  15; 

36  percent  of  all  households  covered  by 
Medicaid  were  headed  by  a  female  with  no 
spouse  present.  Another  19  percent  were 
nonfamily  households  headed  by  a  woman; 

Females  65  and  older  comprise  6  percent 
of  the  total  population,  but  12  ptercent  of 
the  Medicaid  population.  About  2.1  million 
Medicaid  recipients  were  older  females; 

Nursing  home  care  is  the  largest  single 
health  liability  for  older  persons  (AARP/ 
NRTA).  If  long-term  care  costs  are  cut,  the 
impact  on  older  women,  who  comprise  the 
large  majority  of  the  nursing  home  popula- 
tion, may  be  especially  severe.  Medicaid 
covers  about  60  p>ercent  of  the  daily  expend- 
itures for  nursing  home  care.  (About  40  per- 
cent of  all  Medicaid  expenditures  go  for 
nursing  home  care. ) 

Comment:  Low-income  persons  will  still 
require  medical  care,  even  with  a  cut-back  in 
services.  Currently,  the  medical  needs  of  the 
indigent  are  not  t>eing  met,  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  care  will  be  greater  if  states  are 
unable  to  compensate  for  reduced  federal 
expenditures.  Medicaid  presently  serves  just 
39  percent  of  the  population  living  t>elow 
the  poverty  level.  Only  34  percent  of  all 
older  females  living  in  poverty  are  covered 
by  Medicaid. 

If  states  introduce  more  restrictive  eligi- 
bility criteria,  the  working  poor  may  be 
most  affected.  At  the  present  time,  only  21 
fjercent  of  the  population  with  incomes  be- 
tween 100  and  125  percent  of  the  poverty 
level  are  covered  by  Medicaid.  Many  of 
these  are  the  working  poor.  Should  states 
decide  to  provide  Medicaid  services  only  to 
recipients  of  public  assistance,  persons  in 
this  income  range  could  lose  their  Medicaid 
benefits.  It  is  unlikely  that  they  would  be 
able  to  afford  adequate  medioU  care  on 
their  own. 

The  impact  of  the  proposed  Medicaid  cuts 
should  also  be  considered  in  the  context  of 
proposed  cuts  in  AFDC.  which  are  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  paper.  It  is  women  who 
will  be  most  drastically  affected  by  the 
double  whammy  of  losing  APDC  benefits 
and.  as  a  result,  also  losing  Medicaid  bene- 
fits. 
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The  long-term  costs  of  Medicaid  cuts  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  considered  by  the 
Administration.  Future  demands  on  medical 
services  can  be  expected  if  indigent  people 
do  not  receive  prompt  and  preventive  medi- 
cal attention.  Such  cocts  may  more  than 
offset  the  Medicaid  savings. 

rOOD  STAMPS  UN  PtTIfCTIOH  600) 

Food  stamps  subsidize  the  food  purchases 
of  households  that  have  a  net  income  below 
the  poverty  level  and  assests  of  less  than 
$1500.  The  Administration  proposes,  among 
other  changes,  to  lower  the  gross  income  eli- 
gibility to  130  percent  of  the  poverty  level, 
reduce  food  stamp  allotments  for  those  fam- 
ilies whose  children  get  free  school  lunches, 
and  use  monthly  and  retrospective  account- 
ing. Some  2  to  3  million  people  (400.000  to 
600.000  families  by  CBO  estimates)  may  be 
dropped  from  the  food  stamp  rolls  If  these 
proposals  are  enacted. 

Impact  on  women 
Six  out  of  10  food  stamp  households  are 
headed  by  women,  many  of  whom  are  elder- 
ly. Women  would  thus  be  clearly  affected  by 
food  stamp  reductions.  For  example,  house- 
holds with  school-aged  children,  5  to  18— 
which  would  lose  more  in  benefits  than 
most  other  groups— account  for  over  half  of 
all  recipient  households,  according  to  the 
latest  census  figures.  These  households  are 
generally  headed  by  females  with  no  hus- 
band present. 

CHILD  NUTRITION  (IN  FUNCTION  6001 

Child  nutrition  programs  include  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  programs,  the  breakfast 
program,  the  special  milk  program,  child 
care  and  summer  feeding  programs,  and  spe- 
cial nutrition  programs.  The  Administration 
proposes  eliminating  or  substantially  cut- 
ting most  federal  child  nutrition  programs. 
Impact  on  women 

As  many  as  700,000  women  may  be  elimi- 
nated from  Women,  Infant  and  Child  (WIC) 
programs  that  provide  food  packages  to 
pregnant  low-income  women,  infants  and 
children.  (100,000  women  are  currently  on 
the  waiting  list  for  WIC  programs. ) 

About  1.6  million  children  may  be  affected 
by  the  reductions  in  the  national  schcwl 
lunch  programs.  (Another  360.000  would  be 
affected  by  cuts  in  the  breakfast  program.) 
This  cut  may  also  have  a  disproportionately 
heavy  impact  on  women.  Households  with  a 
female  head  and  no  husband  present  com- 
prise 26  percent  of  all  households  but  48 
percent  of  all  households  with  a  free  or  re- 
duced price  school  lunch.  Reducing  subsi- 
dies for  school  lunches  will  force  an  increase 
in  school  lunch  prices.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition,  the  working  poor 
who  qualify  for  reduced  price  lunches  would 
have  to  pay  60  cents  per  lunch  instead  of  20 
cents.  Many  households,  especially  those 
with  several  children,  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  this  increase. 

Comment:  Reducing  outlays  for  meal  pro- 
grams has  short-,  and  long-term  conse- 
quences. In  the  short-nm.  there  may  be 
hungry  and  undernourished  children.  Ttie 
consequences  may  be  especially  evident  in 
the  long  run.  when  the  costs  of  providing 
medical  care  to  the  inadequately  nourished, 
particularly  those  dropped  from  WIC  pro- 
grams, become  evident. 

FITEL  ASSISTANCE  (IN  FUNCTION  600) 

The  Administration  proposes  consolidat- 
ing funding  for  energy  assistance  into  a 
block  grant  and  cutting  the  budget  by  25 
percent.  This  cut  would  reduce  average  fuel 
assistance  benefits  at  a  time  when  energy 
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C06t8  are  soaring.  The  full  impact  of  these 
reviaions  dependa  largely  on  how  states  re- 
spond and  may.  therefore,  vary  significantly 
among  the  states. 

The  National  Urban  Coalition  warns  of  an 
increase  In  the  number  of  households  with 
utility  bills  greater  than  their  monthly 
Income  during  heating  months.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  development  could  be  dis- 
astrous, especially  among  the  elderly  who 
risk  hypothermia  from  the  cold. 

Impact  on  voomen 

The  Fuel  Assistance  Program  was  de- 
signed to  help  the  poor  meet  their  heating 
needs;  because  M  percent  of  all  households 
below  the  poverty  level  are  headed  by  fe- 
males with  no  spouse  present,  any  reduction 
in  fuel  assistance  could  be  expected  to 
affect  women  disproportionately.  How  many 
fuel  assistance  reclplenu  are  women,  howev- 
er, is  not  known.* 
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ECONOMICS     WITHOUT     HUMAN- 
ITY EQUALS  RETRENCHMENT 


Apnl  2,  1981 


TRIBUTE  TO  VERY  REV. 
INNOCENT  LOTOCKY 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OP  MICHIGAM 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Very  Reverend 
Innocent  Lotocky.  OSBM.  whom  Pope 
John  Paul  II  has  named  bishop  of  the 
Ukrainian  Rite  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Chicago.  Bishop  Lotocky  was  conse- 
crated on  March  1,  1981,  in  Rome 
Italy. 

Bishop  Lotocky  was  pastor  of  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Mary  Parish  in  Hamtramck,  Mich., 
and  local  superior  of  the  order  of  St. 
Basil  the  Great,  OSBM,  since  1962.  He 
now  serves  from  the  diocese  seat  in 
Chicago:  the  Diocese  of  Chicago  in- 
cludes the  Stete  of  Michigan  and  ex- 
tends westward  to  the  coast. 

Bishop  Lotocky  was  bom  November 
3,  1915.  in  Ukraine.  He  studied  for  the 
priesthood  at  the  Basilian  Monastery 
in  Krechov,  Ukraine;  at  Krystynopol, 
Ukraine;  and  in  Czechoslovakia,  where 
he  was  ordained  in  1940.  He  completed 
his  doctoral  dissertation  in  Vienna  in 
1945. 

Since  his  arrival  in  the  United  States 
in  1946,  Bishop  Lotocky  has  served  as: 
Master  of  novices,  provincial  superior 
of  the  American  province,  and  as  a 
parish  pastor  in  New  York  and  Chica- 
go. 

I  know  the  American  people,  includ- 
ing the  nearly  1  million  Ukrainian 
Rite  Catholics  in  the  United  States 
and  the  approximately  15.000  in  the 
Detroit  area,  will  join  me  in  extending 
sincere  congratulations  and  warmest 
wishes  for  well-being.* 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OF  CONKECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  I  speak  for  a  majority  of  Demo- 
crats when  I  say  we  are  willing  to 
accept  the  magnitude  of  the  cuts  rec- 
ommended by  President  Reagan.  The 
outstanding  difficulty  we  have  with 
his  program,  however,  is  that  some  of 
the  cuts  are  immensely  difficult  to  jus- 
tify on  the  basis  of  cost  effectiveness 
or  basic  social  justice.  We  believe  it  is 
possible  and  appropriate  to  shape  a 
budget  which  satisfies  the  test  of  cost- 
benefit  analysis  and  which  is  consist- 
ent with  the  dictum  of  St.  Matthew: 

That  you  have  done  unto  the  least  of 
these,  my  brother,  you  have  done  unto  me. 

The  Reagan  budget  removes  some  of 
the  inequitable  subsidies  from  the 
Federal  budget— attacking  farm  price 
supports,  advocating  highway.  airp>ort. 
and  bargeway  user  fees,  and  the  like. 
We  will  all  benefit  from  this  shift  In 
philosophy.  Other  cuts  do  not  stand 
up  well  to  even  the  most  casual  exami- 
nations. One  example: 

President  Reagan  seeks  to  cut  the 
women,  infants,  and  children's  pro- 
gram which  provides  a  pregnant, 
needy  woman  with  $395  per  year  of 
nutritional  supplements.  The  alterna- 
tive, of  course,  is  spending  $500  per 
day  for  hospital  monitoring  of  low 
birth  weight  babies,  whose  conditions 
are  caused  by  mothers  whose  diets  are 
inadequate. 

Regrettably,  the  Reagan  budget  has 
singled  out  the  poor  and  the  most  vul- 
nerable in  a  variety  of  areas— low- 
income  energy  assistance,  health  care 
for  the  poor,  the  nutrition  programs— 
where  Government  service  represents 
both  compassion  by  the  Nation  and  a 
wise  social  investment  in  the  future. 
These  programs  often  represent  the 
difference  between  an  individual  living 
on  the  margin,  and  his  complete  disap- 
pearance as  a  contributor  to  society. 

The  Reagan  budget,  once  you  get 
past  the  philosophical  overlay,  is  a  re- 
trenchment on  our  commitment  to 
those  people.  It  is  economics  without 
humanity,  cuts  which  will  haunt  us  in 
the  months  and  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent analyses  of  the  Reagan  budget 
appeared  last  Sunday  in  the  New  York 
Times.  I  urge  the  Members  from  both 
parties  to  read  these  thoughtful  com- 
ments. We  can  find  true  fat  in  the 
budget  without  the  massive  retreat 
called  for  by  the  Reagan/Stockman 
doctrine.  I  hope  we  have  the  heart  and 
decency  to  rearrange  the  priorities 
contained  therein: 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  29.  1981] 
Charity 

What  has  Ronald  Reagan  declared  war 
on?  If.  as  first  appeared,  the  enemy  Is 
America's  economic  straits,  then  many  of 
us.  suspending  neutrality  or  partisanship, 
are  willing  to  enlist.  But  increasingly  we're 
dogged  by  the  suspicion  that  he  also  has  an- 
other enemy  in  mind:  the  philosophy  of 
social  justice  this  country  has  evolved  over 
the  last  50  years. 

"I  don't  think  people  are  entitled  to  any 
services. "  says  Budget  Director  Stockman. 
Martin  Anderson,  the  President's  chief  do- 
mestic adviser,  says,  'People  are  quite 
benevolent.  That's  good.  But  it's  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  for  people  to  demand  that  they 
have  a  right  to  a  certain  amount  of  Income 
or  services. "  And  elsewhere  the  Administra- 
tion says  that  services  chopped  out  of  the 
Federal  budget  can  be  supplied  by  the 
states,  or  business  or  volunteers. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
social  obligation.  There  Is  only  charity— 
someone  else's  charity.  If  that  is  the  Admin- 
istration's philosophy,  it  deserves  to  be  de- 
nounced. 

First,  some  semantic  business.  Standing 
alone,  the  budgeteers'  word  ■entitlements" 
certainly  does  sound  arrogant.  The  poor  are 
not  constitutionally  entitled  to  any  services 
they  deem  necessary.  But  there  are  some 
things  people  should  not  have  to  beg  for. 

Pood,  for  instance,  or  safe  housing,  or  a 
lawyer  when  there's  trouble.  Would  Mr. 
Stockman  or  Mr.  Anderson  deny  a  sick 
person  access  to  a  hospital  emergency 
room?  Surely  not.  Is  that  an  entitlement  to 
medical  services?  Call  It  what  you  will. 

Americans  are  a  generous  people,  exceed- 
ingly generous.  Carl  Bakal  has  written  that 
our  collective  private  philanthropy  comes  to 
about  $180  a  day  for  each  man.  woman  and 
child  In  the  nation.  In  Canada,  it's  $35. 
There  is  a  vast  role  for  private  philanthro- 
py; there  may  even  be  a  case  for  enlarging 
it.  Maybe,  when  Federal  job  programs  are 
chopped  back,  industry  could  help  pick  up 
the  slack.  Maybe,  when  funding  for  legal 
services  is  eviscerated,  private  law  firms 
could  step  In.  Maybe.  But  two  problems  get 
In  the  way. 

If  this  Idea  of  charity,  of  supplanting  Fed- 
eral social  justice  with  private  voluntary 
action,  is  sincere,  then  why  does  the  Admin- 
istration not  pursue  It? 

The  genial  host,  corporate  persuader  and 
Great  Communicator  In  the  White  House 
needs  no  lessons  In  stimulating  the  private 
sector.  Has  he  invited  the  heads  of  the  100 
biggest  companies  to  the  White  House  to 
encourage  them  to  create  a  private  job  pro- 
gram large  enough  to  offset  his  budget  cuts? 
Has  he  assembled  partners  from  large  law 
firms  and  urged  them  to  provide  surrogate 
legal  services? 

No.  Which  raises  the  suspicion  that  his 
Administration  is  much  less  Interested  In 
proving  theories  than  In  abandoning  social 
welfare  altogether. 

Even  if  the  Administration  now  injected 
action  Into  this  theory  of  voluntarism.  It 
would  not  suffice. 

Deep  down,  society  knows  that.  Consider 
jobs.  Franklin  Roosevelt  wrote  to  a  friend  In 
1934  that  "I  cannot  say  so  out  loud  yet.  but 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  substitute  work  for 
relief. "  In  1965.  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Henry 
Ford  II  launched  their  then-celebrated, 
soon-forgotten  JOBS  program.  Richard 
Nixon.  Gerald  Ford  and  Jimmy  Carter  all 
had  similar  ideas.  One  after  another,  under 
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the  pressure  of  this  merger  or  that  re- 
trenchment, they  disappeared. 

But  assume  that  a  voluntary  jobs  program 
could  work.  How  much  more  can  voluntar- 
ism do,  generally?  Federal  spending  consti- 
tutes three-fourths  of  the  total  spent  for 
social  welfare.  Even  if  Mr.  Reagan  could  mo- 
bilize every  one  of  the  800,000-odd  charita- 
ble institutions,  he  could  not  begin  to 
replace  Government's  role  in  providing  serv- 
ices that  help  people  ranging  from  alcohol- 
ics to  lactatlng  mothers. 

The  Federal  Government  has  undertaken 
so  many  services  because  society  has 
learned  that  the  states  alone  cannot  combat 
hunger,  that  volunteers  alone  cannot  pro- 
vide minimal  medical  care.  Society  has 
turned  to  the  Federal  Government  because 
it  is  the  logical  place  to  address  such  needs, 
through  the  organization  of  voluntary  pro- 
grams like  VISTA,  or  the  Foster  Grandpar- 
ent program  that  Mrs.  Reagan  has  taken  to 
heart. 

That  Washington  is  the  logical  place 
doesn't  mean  It  is  necessarily  efficient,  or  ef- 
fective, or  even  humane.  But  to  say  "no  en- 
titlements." or  "let  the  states  do  it, "  or  "let 
the  private  sector  do  It"  is  a  barely  var- 
nished way  of  saying  "Don't  do  It.  "  And 
that  is  not  a  war  against  inflation.  It  is  a 
war  against  the  poor.* 


STEELHEAD  TROUT 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  designed 
to  protect  steelhead  trout,  one  of  the 
great  game  fish  in  the  United  States. 
Several  States  have  traditionally  rec- 
ognized the  tremendous  game  fish 
characteristics  and  recreational  value 
of  steelhead.  These  States  currently 
ban  the  commercial  harvest  of  steel- 
head trout  and  require  that  such  fish 
be  taken  only  with  sport  fishing  equip- 
ment. Such  a  prohibition  formerly  was 
in  effect  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In 
1974.  United  States  v.  Washington,  the 
so-called  Boldt  decision,  changed  that. 
This  decision  made  it  possible  for  Indi- 
ans to  net  between  45,000  to  55.000 
steelhead  commercially— thus  denying 
sportsmen  the  right  to  sport  fish  for 
this  exciting  game  fish. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  address  this  situa- 
tion. Congress,  in  enacting  the  Black 
Bass  Act,  intended  to  assist  the  States 
in  the  enforcement  of  States  statutes 
which  prohibit  the  commercial  taking 
of  any  species  of  game  fish. 

These  Federal  court  decisions,  allow- 
ing the  commercial  netting  of  steel- 
head trout  by  the  tribes  have  had 
detrimental  effects  on  sport  fishing, 
on  the  economy  of  the  affected  States, 
and  on  the  ability  of  those  States  to 
manage  the  species  effectively  and 
uniformly. 

That  is  why  I  today  am  introducing 
the  Steelhead  Trout  Protection  Act. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  legislation  allows  a  State  to 
prohibit  the  commercial  taking  of 
steelhead  hoth  on  and  off  Indian  reser- 
vations, so  that  all  fishermen  are 
treated  in  a  like  manner.  It  also  allows 
a  State  to  enter  into  a  written  agree- 
ment with  an  Indian  tribe  to  establish 
different  regulations  as  to  the  taking 
of  steelhead  by  tribal  members  on  res- 
ervation land,  thus  giving  the  States 
the  flexibility  to  allow  Indian  fishing 
for  ceremonial  and  subsistence  pur- 
poses. 

The  Indian  tribes  are  given  the  au- 
thority to  license  sport  fishermen  who 
wish  to  fish  for  steelhead  on  the 
tribes'  Indian  trust  land  or  in  waters 
within  the  exterior  boundary  of  the 
tribes'  reservation.  They  also  are  given 
authority  to  enforce  regulations  on 
tribal  lands.  The  tribes,  however, 
would  not  be  allowed  to  regulate  the 
taking  of  steelhead  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  State  law. 

This  legislation  is  not  intended  to 
work  a  hardship  on  tribal  fishermen. 
The  rights  of  tribes  to  license  and 
manage  fees  to  sports  fishermen  on 
Indian  lands  may  well  be  more  valua- 
ble to  the  tribes  than  the  current  com- 
mercial fishery  for  steelhead. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  has  been 
given  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  hear 
any  cases  based  on  any  alleged  taking 
of  Indian  treaty  rights.  Any  such 
claim  resulting  from  this  legislation 
may  be  filed  by  an  affected  Indian 
treaty  tribe.  In  considering  the  value 
of  such  a  claim  for  compensation,  the 
Court  of  Claims  shall  reduce  the  value 
of  any  commercial  fishery  by  the  new 
right  to  license  sports  fishermen. 

I  believe  the  tradeoff  for  tribes  will 
adequately  compensate  them.  This 
legislation  is  fair,  and  is  designed  to 
protect  one  of  our  great  natural  fish 
resources. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
this  effort.* 


THE  SUFFERING  REFUGEES 


HON.  MIKE  LOWRY 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  joined  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  addressing  the 
problem  of  violence  in  El  Salvador. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  some  of  the  victims  of  the  vio- 
lence. Much  has  been  said  about  the 
more  than  10.000  deaths  in  El  Salva- 
dor in  1980.  That  figure  is,  indeed, 
shocking  and  tragic.  It  is  shocking  and 
tragic  that  every  day  more  people  are 
killed— that  the  war  has  not  stopped 
even  if  we  do  not  read  about  it  as 
often  as  we  used  to. 

Regrettably,  there  are  thousands 
more  victims  of  the  violence  in  El  Sal- 
vador. These  men,  women,  and  chil- 
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dren— young  and  old— live  with  the 
memories  of  their  lost  family  members 
and  of  their  former  ways  of  life.  Re- 
ports of  80.000  to  110,000  within  El 
Salvador  are  heard.  In  addition,  some 
300,000  Salvadorans  have  fled  to  Hon- 
duras in  the  past  2  years.  These  people 
tell  of  villages  being  burned,  people 
being  tortured,  homes  destroyed, 
family  members  being  hunted.  The 
number  of  people  involved  and  the 
conditions  upon  which  they  are  forced 
to  exist  wrenches  the  hearts  of  all  of 
us. 

Assessing  guilt  is  not  my  aim  here. 
Often  drawing  attention  to  a  problem 
in  a  graphic  way  can  serve  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  change.  Surely,  our  sending 
military  arms  and  advisers  is  not  im- 
proving the  plight  of  these  people— 
nor  is  it  drawing  them  any  closer  to  a 
resumption  of  their  former  lives. 

This  tragic  situation  is  addressed  in 
the  following  article  from  the  April 
1981.  World  Press  Review  which  I 
would  like  to  add  to  my  comments. 

Thk  Suppehinc  Repdcees— a  Wab's 
FOHCOTTEN  Victims 

(By  Lulz  Fernando  Emediato) 

Dulce  Nombre  de  Maria  may  never  forget 
the  scene  of  her  father's  death:  his  chest 
torn  open,  the  blood  flowing,  and  her 
mother  screaming.  Dulce  Nombre  de  Maria 
(Sweet  Name  of  Mary)  Is  barely  five  yean 
old.  but  she  might  as  well  have  lived  a  cen- 
tury in  hell.  At  a  wretched  refugee  center  In 
San  Salvador  operated  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  she  doesn't  react  when 
one  of  the  500  other  children  calls  her  over 
to  play.  Dulce's  mother,  in  the  strong  voice 
of  a  woman  hardened  by  suffering,  recalls 
how  her  husband  was  tortured  for  hours 
before  he  died. 

These  are  Innocent  victims  of  war— wives, 
young  children,  and  aged  parents  of  guerril- 
las. Some  of  them  are  peasants  chased  off 
their  lands.  After  roaming  the  countryside, 
fleeing  war  and  death,  they  have  found  the 
weak  protection  of  the  Church.  Because  El 
Salvador  is  not  officially  at  war  these  desti- 
tute people  are  not  eligible  for  aid  from  in- 
ternational Institutions  such  as  the  United 
Nations. 

Diplomats  estimate  that  there  are  100.000 
to  1 10.000  war  refugees  in  El  Salvador.  The 
Government  puts  the  number  at  80.000. 
about  half  of  whom  are  being  helped  by  the 
Red  Cross.  The  rest  are  either  under  the 
protection  of  the  Church  or  still  wandering. 
In  the  past  two  years  300.000  Salvadorans 
have  fled  to  Honduras.  But  the  most  perse- 
cuted group— some  4.000  who  are  linked,  re- 
lated, or  sympathetic  to  the  guerrillas— are 
still  in  San  Salvador,  under  protection  of 
the  Ecumenical  Salvadoran  Association  for 
Humanitrian  Service  and  Aid.  a  Church 
agency. 

Theirs  is  the  country's  major  refugee 
center,  located  in  the  San  Joee  de  la  Mon- 
tana seminary,  until  recently  the  seat  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  San  Salvador.  Now  the  Apos- 
tolic Administrator,  Don  Arturo  Rivera  y 
Damas.  has  moved  elsewhere,  causing  fear 
among  the  refugees  because  the  bishop's 
presence  had  assured  them  a  degree  of  pro- 
tection. Every  morning  and  afternoon  Gov- 
ernment agents  or  right-wing  commandw 
appear  at  the  gates  to  see  if  they  recocniK 
any  of  the  new  arrivals. 
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The  first  group  of  refugees  came  to  the 
seminary  In  March  1980.  They  were  wel- 
comed by  Archbishop  Oscar  Amulfo 
Romero,  who  was  assassinated  seventeen 
days  later.  He  Is  venerated  as  a  saint,  and 
his  tomb  In  the  cathedral  is  covered  with 
notes  thanking  him  for  miraculous  cures 
and  divine  favors.  The  number  of  refugees 
at  the  seminary  began  to  grow  after  Msgr. 
Romero's  death  and  has  continued  to  swell 
In  direct  proportion  to  repression  by  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  paramilitary  groups, 
principally  in  rural  areas. 

Some  twenty  babies  have  been  bom  in  the 
seminary— without  medical  assistance  be- 
cause doctors  who  used  to  care  for  the  refu- 
gees ended  their  service  after  right-wing 
vigilantes  lulled  one  of  them  and  threatened 
the  others.  There  is  no  medicine,  and  chil- 
dren suffer  from  diarrhea,  worms,  meules. 
chickenpox.  colds,  and  mycosis.  There  is 
rarely  any  milk;  only  beans.  There  is  no 
running  water,  and  there  are  no  beds. 

A  member  of  the  Church's  refugee  agency 
reports.  "So  far  only  three  countries  have 
sent  help— England.  Holland,  and  Germany. 
Some  private  institutions,  such  as  Caritas 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  have 
also  helped.  But  we  need  more  aid.  especial- 
ly food  and  medicine."  There  is  little  hope 
for  relief  unless  a  state  of  civil  war  is  de- 
clared. 

A  Church  volunteer  reports  that  the  refu- 
gee centers  have  been  raided.  She  recalls 
that  the  President  of  the  military-civilian 
junta,  in  a  radio  speech,  called  the  centers 
"sanctuaries  for  subversives."  Then,  she 
says,  "they  came  and  dragged  away  a  refu- 
gee—just a  boy— and  beat  the  priest  who 
tried  to  protect  him.  The  boy  was  found 
dead  later." 

The  guerrillas'  offensive,  which  began  in 
January,  split  the  Salvadoran  Church  in 
two.  The  most  prudent  Church  officials 
pulled  back,  while  the  boldest  formed  the 
Msgr.  Romero  People's  Church  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  (CONIP).  which  the  junta 
subsequently  accused  of  being  in  league 
with  leftist  guerrillas.  Only  after  consider- 
able prodding  does  Don  Rivera  y  Damas 
talk  about  the  split.  "If  we  remain  divided." 
he  says,  "we  end  up  helping  those  who  seek 
a  disunited  Church." 

He  will  not  venture  a  guess  concerning  the 
outcome  of  the  bloody  conflict  between  the 
Left,  the  Right,  and  the  Government.  But 
he  is  siire  of  one  thing:  Although  the  guer- 
rilla offensive  was  ineffective,  it  wasn't  de- 
feated. The  violence  will  continue  with 
widespread  sacrifice  and  suffering.  As  long 
as  there  is  injustice  there  cannot  be 
peace."* 


ENTERPRISE  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  TARGETED  TAX  CUTS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or  itrw  YORK 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
debate  is  taking  place  today  across  our 
Nation  about  the  efficacy  of  targeted 
tax  cuts  designed  to  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  small-  and  medium-sized  firms 
in  distressed  areas.  I  recently  reintro- 
duced a  refined  version  of  my  bill, 
HJl.  390— the  Job  Expansion  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1981, 
which  is  one  of  the  targeted  ap- 
proaches being  discussed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Underlying  the  targeting  strategy  is 
the  belief  that  while  broad-based, 
across-the-board  tax  incentives  are 
needed  to  speed  investment  and  in- 
crease productivity  in  our  business 
community  as  a  whole,  at  the  same 
time  we  must  provide  special,  supple- 
mental incentives  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  our  older  central  cities. 

However,  of  the  various  bills  intro- 
duced to  achieve  this  targeting  effect 
all  mainly  address  the  need  for  tax 
code  changes.  It  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly apparent,  as  this  debate  unfolds, 
that  this  approach  is  too  narrow  and 
ignores  the  dynamics  of  enterprise  de- 
velopment. 

Deregulation  and  tax  reduction 
alone  cannot  spur  enterprise  develop- 
ment in  distressed  areas.  Deregulation 
and  tax  reduction  alone  cannot  and 
should  not  entirely  replace  urban  eco- 
nomic development  programs  designed 
to  provide  funds  for  infrastructure 
and  up-front  capital  for  the  purchase 
of  plant  and  equipment  and  for  work- 
ing capital. 

Targeted  tax  incentives  should  be  a 
supplement  to  our  economic  develop- 
ment diet,  not  the  whole  meal. 

The  Enterprise  Development  Act  of 
1981  (H.R.  2965)— the  successor  to  my 
H.R.  390— which  I  have  introduced 
this  week  seeks  to  provide  a  more  bal- 
anced approach  to  our  urban  economic 
revitalization  efforts. 

Title  I  of  this  act  would  insure  the 
continuity  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration's  (EDA)  role  in 
urban  revitalization  by  consolidating 
the  EDA  authorities  under  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  This  consolidation  would 
enable  EDA  to  continue  its  broad 
range  of  economic  development  activi- 
ties, patterned  after  the  current  title 
IX  programs  targeted  to  areas  suffer- 
ing from  long-term  economic  deterio- 
ration. 

Under  title  IX,  eligible  areas  devise  a 
local  economic  development  strategy, 
subject  to  EDA  approval.  EDA  then 
commits  itself,  in  effect,  to  single  or 
multiyear  block  grant  fimding  to  the 
local  agency  for  implementing  the 
plan.  Title  IX  works  well,  as  a  device 
for  targeting  limited  Federal  aid  to 
areas  of  need  while  giving  localities 
control  over  their  destinies. 

The  title  IX  strategy  is  consistent 
with  President  Reagan's  belief  in  both 
the  block  grant  approach  and  the  need 
for  returning  more  responsibility  to  lo- 
calities. 

Prom  my  own  experience  with  a  title 
IX  effort  in  Buffalo  and  western  New 
York,  I  know  that  this  can  work.  The 
operative  agency,  the  Erie  County  In- 
dustrial Development  Agency,  with 
EDA  assistance,  has  created  a  Region- 
al Development  Corp.  to  conduct  a  re- 
volving loan  program. 

This  is  geared  toward  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  growth-oriented 
industrial  and  high  technology  firms 
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to    help    them    supplement    funding 
from  the  private  marketplace. 

In  the  Buffalo  area,  the  RDC  lever- 
aged $4  million  in  EDA  money,  for  in- 
stance, to  generate  $17.2  million  in  pri- 
vate financing  to  22  locally  controlled 
small  manufacturers.  This  resulted  in 
the  retention  or  creation  of  1,038  jobs. 

I  believe  EDA— particularly  in  its 
title  IX  efforts— has  proven  itself  to  be 
too  valuable  an  economic  development 
tool  to  totally  eliminate,  as  the  admin- 
istration has  suggested.  However,  title 
I  of  my  bill  (H.R.  2965)  would  provide 
a  compromise  alternative  by  retaining 
the  best  EDA  tools  while  scaling  down 
its  annual  budget  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent. 

The  funding  provided  by  title  I  of 
my  bill,  when  coupled  with  the  target- 
ed tax  incentives  in  title  II,  represent 
a  coherent,  streamlined  approach  to 
urban  economic  revitalization. 

For  example,  H.R.  2965  also  amends 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1980  to  encourage  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  (SBIC's)  to  invest 
in  small  firms  located  in  targeted  job 
expansion  zones.  SBIC's  can  now 
borrow  money  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  at  a  ratio  of  3  to  1 
or  4  to  1  public  to  private  dollars.  My 
bill  would  enable  them  to  invest  on  a  4 
to  1  or  5  to  1  basis,  with  the  SBA  co- 
ordinating and  monitoring  lending  to 
smaller  firms  located  within  the  zones. 

The  targeting  criteria  for  establish- 
ing the  zones  in  H.R.  2965  are  similar 
to  the  criteria  in  H.R.  390,  but  more 
restrictive.  The  criteria  include  levels 
of  poverty,  unemployment,  lag  in  per 
capita  income  and  job  lag. 

The  tax  portion  of  H.R.  2965  is  iden- 
tical to  H.R.  390,  except  the  refined 
version  provides  an  incentive  to  firms 
which  establish  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plans  (ESOP's).  Due  to  various 
tax  provisions,  ESOP's  help  firms  raise 
capital  and  allow  employees  to  get  a 
piece  of  the  actibn.  The  net  result  can 
lead  to  higher  productivity  and  invest- 
ment. H.R.  2965  allows  firms  to  deduct 
an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
total  compensation  paid  all  its  employ- 
ees, if  such  amount  is  used  to  purchase 
securities  to  he  held  by  the  ESOP 
trust. 

The  other  tax  incentives  included  in 
H.R.  2965  would: 

First,  stimulate  new  investment  by 
providing  increased  depreciation  al- 
lowances. 

Second,  provide  a  5-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  on  new  structures 
placed  in  service  by  a  qualified  busi- 
ness in  a  targeted  zone.  This  will  en- 
courage new  construction  and  business 
and  development. 

Third,  increase  the  amount  of  used 
property  eligible  for  the  investment 
tax  credit  from  $100,000  to  $400,000. 

Fourth,  provide  for  a  25-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  on  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  commercial  buildings. 
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Fifth,  help  startup  companies 
through  a  refundable  investment  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $100,000. 

Sixth,  expand  the  present  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit  to  stimulate  training 
and  employment  of  the  long-term, 
hard-core  unemployed  residents  of 
economically  deteriorated  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  H.R.  2965  is  a 
sound,  integrated  approach  to  enter- 
prise development  in  distressed  areas. 

The  combination  of  EDA  title  IX 
seed  moneys  and  the  tax  incentives 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  providing 
small-  and  medium-sized  firms  with 
capital  needed  for  growth  and  also 
stimulate  construction  and  building  re- 
habilitation in  our  older  communities. 

The  scenario  would  result  in  a  not- 
so-vicious  circle:  Smaller  firms  and 
startup  firms— which  generate  the 
most  new  jobs  in  our  economy— will  be 
encouraged  as  funds  are  made  availa- 
ble for  infrastructure  improvements 
and  access  to  low  cost  capital  loans  is 
assured. 

The  refundable  investment  tax  will 
Immediately  improve  internal  cash 
flow  generation. 

As  the  firms  begin  to  prosper  and 
make  profits,  the  other  tax  incentives 
will  encourage  investment  in  new/used 
equipment,  new/rehabilitated  build- 
ings. Firms  will  receive  a  job  tax  credit 
for  hiring  additional  employees  and 
these  employees  may  benefit  from 
stock  ownership  if  the  firms  utilize  an 
ESOP  to  purchase  machinery  or  build- 
ings. 

This  package  of  investment  tools  in 
H.R.  2965  recognizes  the  facts  of  life 
about  the  birth  and  maturation  of 
business  enterprises  in  distressed 
areas.  I  believe  it  offers  an  important, 
unique  and  somewhat  revolutionary 
approach  to  one  of  the  most  intracta- 
ble problems  confronting  our  Nation- 
revitalizing  chronically  distressed 
urban  areas.* 


POOR  TREATMENT  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES  WILL  HURT 
REAGAN'S  POUCIES 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OP  MAAYXAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  last 
Sunday's  Washington  Post  Haynes 
Johnson  wrote  an  exceptionally  fine 
column  about  the  misguided  Govern- 
ment policies  which  constantly  harass 
top-flight  Federal  personnel  and  en- 
courage them  to  abandon  public  serv- 
ice. In  the  President's  efforts  to 
combat  waste,  he  gives  short  shrift  to 
the  talent  that  exists  already  within 
Government— talent  which  is  crucial  if 
he  hopes  to  implement  his  policies. 

I  include  the  Haynes  Johnson 
column  in  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  It  gives  us  some- 
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thing  to  think  about  as  we  deal  with 
issues  affecting  Federal  employees  In 
this  Congress,  and  cuts  through  the 
simplistic  rhetoric  that  we  hear  so 
often. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  29.  1981] 

EMPLOYE  FrDSTRATION  DRAIIfllfC  BEST 

Brains  Out  or  Government 
(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

We've  been  through  waste  and  fraud 
week,  another  president's  attempt  to  cap- 
italize on  the  public's  fed-up  feeling  about 
government.  And.  yes,  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Ronald  Reagan's  team  says  its  campaign 
against  waste  and  fraud  will  be  led  by  a  new 
group.  'The  President's  Council  on  Integri- 
ty and  Efficiency."  Despite  that  stem  Prus- 
sian-like title,  the  effort  is  worthy  and  the 
internal  governmental  problem  real  enough. 
But  this  highly  publicized  Reagan  cam- 
paign, no  less  than  others  ordered  by  his 
presidential  predecessors,  masks  a  greater 
form  of  governmental  waste. 

What's  happening  inside  the  government 
today  presents  a  problem  worse  than  waste 
and  more  serious  than  fraud.  The  evidence 
points  to  a  tragic  breakdown  of  the  govern- 
ment service  itself.  If  the  voices  this  report- 
er has  been  hearing  recently  are  correct,  the 
nation  faces  a  governmental  crisis  all  the 
more  dramatic  and  damaging  because  it 
seems  so  little  understood  or  discussed. 
Even  though  it  has  been  building  for  years, 
you  don't  hear  presidents  warning  about 
this  crisis.  They  are,  you  see,  part  of  the 
problem. 

The  waste  I'm  talking  about  Involves  the 
loss  of  many  of  the  government's  best 
people;  the  crisis  comes  from  the  deteriora- 
tion of  morale  and  rising  frustration  at  all 
levels  of  the  U.S.  workforce. 

Last  week  the  president  of  the  largest 
union  representing  federal  employes  talked 
openly  about  a  confrontational  mood  among 
his  membership  that  could  lead  to  wildcat 
strikes  and  slowdowns  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment. Even  top  management  officials  are 
discussing  the  possibility  of  forming  execu- 
tive unions.  A  sense  of  anger  and  anxiety 
comes  through  conversations  with  govern- 
ment employes  of  both  high  and  low  rank. 
And  the  flow  of  talent  out  of  the  govern- 
ment continues. 

Stop  any  top  U.S.  official  on  the  streets  of 
Washington  these  days,  one  of  them  says, 
and  ask  when  that  person  will  complete  the 
25  years  of  service  making  him  eligible  for 
early  retirement.  "He'll  immediately  tell 
you.  not  down  to  the  year  or  the  month— 
but  to  the  exact  day."  this  official  remarks. 
"I  think  the  government  is  heading  down 
the  road  to  a  disaster.  Within  five  years  the 
group  of  supergrade  people  that  are  now 
betweeen  the  ages  of  50  and  60  will  all  be 
gone.  The  best  of  them  are  gone 
already.  .  .  .  The  next  president  of  the 
United  States  will  turn  to  his  top  govern- 
ment people  and  say.  'IX>  this.'  and  he'U 
find  no  one  able  to  get  it  done." 

That  respected  official,  who  entered  gov- 
ernment service  under  Eisenhower,  found 
himself  rather  startled  at  the  apocalyptic 
tone  of  his  remarks,  ""but  I  just  can't  find 
any  cause  to  feel  other  than  deeply  dis- 
mayed today."  In  that,  he  seems  sadly  typi- 
cal of  many  others. 

Prom  New  Year's  Day  through  the  first 
week  in  March,  the  federal  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  received  38.000  retirement 
papers   from   federal  employes— twice  the 
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average  monthly  rate  of  retirements,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs. 

A  government  study  completed  before  the 
new  year  provides  disturbing  evidence  of 
the  rapid  departure  rate  in  the  govern- 
ment's key  managerial  echelon— officials 
who  oversee  two  million  civilian  employes,  a 
budget  of  more  than  S600  billion,  and  whooe 
decisions  have  a  profound  effect  on  all 
American  citizens. 

"The  retirement  rate  for  career  employes 
at  the  Executive  Level  V  pay  celling."  the 
study  says,  "has  increased  from  17.6  percent 
of  those  eligible  to  retire  during  the  12 
months  ending  in  March  1978  to  an  aston- 
ishing 57.1  percent  during  the  12  months 
ending  in  March  1980. " 

Not  even  the  dullest  set  of  statistics  about 
federal  retirements  can  cloak  an  ominous 
trend— unless,  that  is.  you  are  among  those 
who  believe  all  \J&.  bureaucrats  are  as  bad 
as  recent  presidential  candidates  have  de- 
picted them  and  think  the  answer  to  the 
woes  of  govenment  is  to  dismantle  it  all. 

The  problem  inside  the  government  ex- 
tends into  every  area  of  the  workforce.  "The 
bottom  line  is  morale  is  very  low  and  frus- 
tration is  very  high."  says  Kenneth  Blay- 
lock.  national  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employes,  the 
largest  federal  workers'  union.  '"Govern- 
ment employes— and  that  includes  manag- 
ers—feel they've  been  kicked  and  kicked  and 
kicked. 

.  .  .  Now  they're  forced  to  pay  the  price 
again  with  a  4.8  percent  pay  raise  in  a  time 
of  12  percent  inflation  and  cuts  in  retire- 
ment benefits." 

His  point  about  pay  and  benefits  touches 
a  sore  nerve  among  all  federal  employes.  A 
special  commission  that  recently  completed 
a  study  of  executive  government  salaries 
found  a  direct  link  between  low  pay  and  in- 
creasing difficulties  of  attracting  and  retain- 
ing outstanding  people  for  top  \3&.  posi- 
tions. 

The  commission  also  found  that  salaries 
of  key  U.S.  officials  in  the  three  branches  of 
government  have  fallen  dramatically  behind 
the  corresponding  managerial  groups  in  pri- 
vate business.  In  addition,  in  most  cases 
Congress  has  not  allowed  annual  increases 
called  for  in  a  salary-cost-of-living  act  for 
top  officials,  placing  those  people  sigificant- 
ly  behind  what  they  had  promised  legally. 
"The  resulting  compression  of  salaries."  the 
commission  adds,  "has  created  the  anoma- 
lous situation  in  which  up  to  seven  tiers  of 
management  are  now  being  paid  identical 
salaries." 

The  complaints  about  pay  and  benefits 
are  real  enough,  but  the  grievances  within 
the  government  are  more  serious  than  eco- 
nomic issues — and  they  go  beyond  the 
present  emotional  state  of  fears,  rumors  and 
resentments  spurred  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's blueprint  for  federal  hiring 
freezes,  pay  caps,  reductions  in  force  and 
slashing  or  junking  of  government  programs 
and  agencies.  Another  top  U.S.  official, 
whose  work  has  drawn  praise  from  a 
number  of  presidents,  both  Democrat  and 
Republican,  and  who  is  now  highly  placed 
within  the  White  House  operation,  says  we 
are  approaching  the  end  of  "a  decade  of  de- 
spondency for  bureaucrats."  He  fears  the 
period  ahead  could  worsen. 

Ronald  Reagan  was  not  the  first  candi- 
date to  run  against  the  bureaucracy  and 
then  have  to  lead  it  as  president.  Richard 
Nixon  and  Jimmy  Carter  sounded  ntniia^r 
themes,  and  encountered  similar  problems 
in  power.  Reagan's  presidential  task  is  even 
more  delicate,  for  it  is  his  fate  to  preside 
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over  the  fovemment  at  a  time  when  respect 
for  public  officials  has  declined  even  further 
and  the  concept  of  public  service  continues 
to  Kenerate  greater  expressions  of  public 
cynldam. 

Reacan's  cifts  for  conciliation  and  leader- 
ship will  be  put  to  a  critical  test  in  his  han- 
dling of  the  federal  workforce.  He  can  at- 
tempt to  Inspire  It  and  begin  rebuilding  a 
national  sense  of  public  service  or  he  can 
witness  a  further  disintegration  in  an  al- 
ready dispirited  federal  establishment. 
Before  Reagan  took  office,  a  veteran  bu- 
reaucrat. Bertrand  M.  Harding,  who  headed 
the  National  Civil  Service  League,  said  he 
hoped  the  new  president  and  his  people 
would  put  aside  all  their  campaign  rhetoric 
about  "faceless  bureaucrats."  As  he  said, 
"for  better  or  worse,  these  faceless'  persons 
belong  to  the  president  and  for  the  moment 
are  all  the  glue  he  has  to  keep  the  govern- 
ment together." 

The  danger  Is  the  glue  Is  coming  un- 
stuck.* 


LANTOS  LAUDS  CARPENTER  S 
BRAVERY 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CAUPORNIA 

n»  THE  Honss  or  reprcsemtatives 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Sp€aker.  America 
is  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  sense- 
less violence  which  continues  in  our 
political  process.  As  an  American  by 
choice,  I  recognize  the  need  for  acces- 
sible leadership.  But.  this  type  of  vio- 
lence undermines  the  very  pillars 
which  support  our  democratic  form  of 
government.  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  a  call  to 
eliminate  this  cancer  on  the  American 
soul. 

There  is  an  actor  in  this  tragedy 
who  played  a  heroic  role  in  subduing 
the  would-be  assassin.  He  is  a  man 
who  deserves  our  thoughts  and 
prayers  as  he  remains  hospitalized  in 
Georgetown  University  Hospital.  I  am 
speaking  of  Mr.  Alfred  Antonucci.  a 
citizen  who  demonstrated  tremendous 
courage  in  the  confiision  of  Monday's 
events.  Mr.  Antonucci  is  a  decent 
American  who  has  worked  in  the  labor 
movement  since  the  thirties.  He  is  a 
man  committed  to  his  country  and  to 
his  union.  As  the  business  agent  and 
president  of  Carpenters  Local  1750,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  he  knows  the  reali- 
ties of  life  as  a  hard  working  citizen. 
On  Monday  he  demonstrated  the  most 
noble  aspects  of  the  American  charac- 
ter. 

I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  in  applauding  the  cour- 
age of  this  fine  citizen.  For  those  of  us 
who  may  not  be  aware  of  the  actions 
of  Mr.  Antonucci,  I  enclose  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Wednesday  morn- 
ing edition  of  the  New  York  Times: 
IiCah  Who  Tackued  Suspect  Is  III 

Washiiccton.  March  31.— Alfred  Anton- 
ucci. an  Ohio  labor  official  who  was  appar- 
ently among  the  first  people  to  tackle  John 
W.  Hinckley  Jr..  the  man  charged  with  the 
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attack  on  President  Reagan,  was  hospital- 
ized with  severe  chest  pains  two  hours  after 
the  Incident. 

Mr.  Antonucci.  who  was  in  fair  condition 
today  at  Georgetown  University  Hospital,  is 
a  68- year-old  carpenter  from  the  Garfield 
Heights  section  of  Cleveland  and  a  member 
of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. 

Eileen  Antonucci,  his  daughter-in-law, 
said  in  a  telephone  interview  from  Aurora. 
Ohio,  that  Mr.  Antonucci  had  said  that  he 
was  roughed  up  in  the  melee  that  followed 
the  assassination  attempt.  She  said  that 
Secret  Service  agents  and  local  police  offi- 
cials later  questioned  her  father-in-law  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

President  Reagan  was  leaving  the  Wash- 
ington Hilton  Hotel,  where  he  had  spoken 
to  the  labor  union  group  when  he  was 
wounded.  Mr.  Antonucci  and  a  friend  had 
arrived  at  the  hotel  too  late  to  hear  the 
President  and  were  standing  outside  as  Mr. 
Reagan  left. 

"He  said  the  guy  was  standing  right  In 
front  of  him  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket," 
the  daughter-in-law  said.  She  said  that  she 
and  her  husband,  Dominic,  first  learned 
that  Mr.  Antonucci  had  tried  to  subdue  Mr. 
Hinckley  from  friends  who  had  recognized 
him  from  television  film  of  the  assassina- 
tion attempt. 

"My  husband  went  down  to  Washington 
this  morning,"  she  said.  "I  Ulked  to  him  at 
1 1  A.M.  while  he  was  at  the  hospital  and  he 
said  that  his  father  is  still  very  emotional 
every  time  he  starts  to  talk  about  it." 

Christina  Puc.  a  spokesman  for  the  hospi- 
tal, said  Mr.  Antonucci  was  admitted  there 
at  5:23  P.M.  yesterday  after  he  complained 
of  chest  pains. 

He  was  apparently  suffering  from  cardi- 
ac arrhythmia,"  she  said,  referring  to  an  ir- 
regularity in  the  rhythm  of  the  heartbeat. 
"He  is  in  fair  condition.  Only  his  immediate 
family  Is  permitted  to  see  him." 

Mr.  Antonucci's  wife,  Joan,  who  was  with 
him  at  the  labor  union  gathering,  visited 
her  husband  in  the  hospital.* 


NATURE  OF  EL  SALVADOR 
GUERRILLAS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEnA 

or  PENlfSTLVAMIA 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  ApHl  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  POGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  2,  1981,  the  Washington  Star 
printed  an  article  about  a  small  group 
of  political  prisoners  in  El  Salvador.  It 
is  poignant  in  its  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  people  became 
involved  in  the  leftist  activity  which  is 
destroying  their  coimtry.  their  homes, 
and  their  families. 

Becasue  I  believe  it  may  help  put  in 
perspective  the  composition  of  the 
people  against  whom  the  U.S.-aided 
government  in  El  Salvador  is  warring, 
I  would  like  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  hereby  submit  it 
for  consideration  today.  The  underlin- 
ing for  emphasis  is  my  own. 
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For  Salvaooran  Pkasamts.  War  Is  Matter 

or  Sttrvival 

(By  Bernard  Dlederich) 

They  stood  on  the  stage  of  the  auditorium 

of  the  4th  Brigade,  a  green-painted  camp 

surrounded  by  new  high  barbed-wire  fence 

and  concrete  watch-towers  in  a  little  barren 

valley  misnamed  el  paraiso,  paradise. 

And  for  these  emaciated,  barefoot  peas- 
ants, many  of  them  suffering  from  sores 
and  illnesses,  the  camp  of  the  Salvadoran 
military  in  the  Northern  Department  of 
Chalatenango  bordering  with  Honduras  was 
paradise  after  what  they  had  been  through. 
The  government  said  they  had  been  part 
of  the  leftist  movement  trying  to  overthrow 
the  government.  An  officer  pointing  to  the 
dejected  looking  collection  of  this  country's 
peasantry,  52  men  and  women  and  30  chil- 
dren, said,  "They  are  guerrillas." 

The  government  calls  them  arrepentidos, 
repenters,  and  a  local  newspaper  said  they 
had  surrendered  at  La  Reina,  a  small  town 
In  the  hills  a  dozen  miles  away,  because 
they  were  "tired  of  fleeing  in  the  mountains 
after  their  leaders  had  abandoned  them." 

The  peasants  on  the  stage  tell  a  story  of 
this  guerrilla  war.  Their  concern  was  sheer 
survival,  they  insist.  Unfortunately  for 
many,  the  way  In  which  they  choose  to  sur- 
vive often  is  translated  Into  a  political  affili- 
ation without  any  Idea  of  Its  Ideological  con- 
tent. They  are  pressured  by  right  and  left. 
Some,  like  the  people  on  the  stage,  become 
tired  of  fleeing  and  give  up. 

Peasants  on  both  political  sides  move 
from  village  to  village  seeking  shelter  and 
food  until  there  is  no  longer  any  place  to  go. 
None  of  these  people  on  the  stage  appeared 
to  be  politicized.  Each  said  in  a  quiet  voice. 
"We  just  want  peace  and  work." 

Victor  America,  34,  looked  50.  "I  had 
hardly  any  land.  I  just  grew  a  little  com." 
His  wife  with  vacant  eyes  nursed  their  sev- 
enth child  and  said  in  a  hardly  audible 
voice,  "The  subversives,  they  took  the  last 
of  our  com.  We  have  nothing."  One  of  her 
daughters  had  open  sores  on  her  head. 

Arturo  Mendez  Vasquez  was  silenced  by 
his  handsome  white-haired  wife,  the  mother 
of  10  children,  who  said,  "We  just  want 
peace,  nothing  more.  Just  peace."  An  officer, 
not  unfriendly,  even  sympathetic,  asked  a 
young  man,  a  son- of  Mendez,  "You  were  a 
militiaman,  right?"  Like  most  of  these  peas- 
ants he  was  quick  to  please  and  nodded  his 
head.  His  mother  said  quietly,  "No  he 
wasn't." 

One  old  man  with  calloused  hands  who 
didn't  even  know  his  age  said.  "We  are  tired 
of  fleeing  through  the  hills  and  starving. 
The  subversives  made  us  cut  wood  and  fetch 
water,  and  the  woman  had  to  make  torti- 
llas." 

A  young  man  said  none  of  them  bore  arms 
in  the  hills.  "They  promised  us  arms,  but 
they  didn't  give  us  any."  Added  another 
youth,  "Maybe  they  didn'  trust  us." 

There  was  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
they  were  telling  the  truth.  The  peasants 
have  learned  that  survival  can  mean  saying 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

Their  admitting  to  be  members  of  the 
BPR  told  more  about  their  situation.  The 
BPR,  Revolutionary  Popular  Bloc,  was 
founded  in  1975  as  a  mass  organization  and 
grew  rapidly  among  trade  unions  and  peas- 
ants. The  BPR  enjoyed  Its  greatest  strength 
In  the  impoverished  countryside,  but  when 
this  non-guerrilla  organization,  which  was 
aided  by  the  Jesuit  priests,  linked  up  in  the 
late  1970s  with  the  guerrillas  to  the  FPL— 
Popular  Liberation  Forces— the  poor  peas- 
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ant  meml>ers  automatically  became  mem- 
bers of  that  leftist  force.* 


AMENDING  THE  FEDERAL 
AIRPORT  ACT 


HON.  ADAM  BENJAMIN,  JR. 

OP  Iin>IANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  amend 
section  16  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
of  November  25,  1947. 

The  Federal  Airport  Act  of  1947 
deeded  land  to  the  city  of  Gary,  Ind., 
to  be  used  for  airport  purposes.  The 
Gary  airport  now  proposes  to  convey  a 
portion  of  its  land  to  the  Indiana  Toll 
Road  Commission  for  construction  of 
the  Cline  Avenue  South  Interchange 
which  fulfills  responsibilities  invoked 
by  Public  Law  95-599  and  Public  Law 
96-106. 

Section  16  of  the  1947  Federal  Air- 
port Act  provides  that  the  land  could 
only  be  used  for  airport  purposes  or  it 
would  automatically  revert  to  Federal 
ownership. 

This  bill  releases  the  city  of  Gary 
from  that  condition  and  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  ap- 
prove conveyance  of  the  land  to  the 
Indiana  Toll  Road  Commission.* 


U.S.  DEPORTATION  OP  EL 
SALVADORANS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  despite  the  efforts  of  many 
of  us  here  in  Congress,  this  adminis- 
tration continues  to  send  military  aid 
to  the  junta  of  El  Salvador.  Thus,  we 
are.  in  effect,  aiding  the  continuation 
of  the  violence  there. 

Many  El  Salvadorans  have  been  flee- 
ing that  violence  torn  country,  cross- 
ing the  borders  into  neighboring  Hon- 
duras, and  also  coming  north  to  the 
United  States.  Instead  of  empathizing 
with  their  plight,  the  United  States 
has  seen  fit  to  deport  them,  without 
due  process,  back  to  the  very  circum- 
stances they  fled. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
following  article  and  to  consider  their 
actions    should    they    be    confronted 
with  a  similar  situation: 
[Prom  the  Newsletter  of  the  Religious  Task 

Force  on  El  Salvador.  January-February 

1981] 

Salvadorans  in  Dancer  or  Deportation 
Human  rights  activists  share  increasing 
concem  over  the  plight  of  Illegal  Salva- 
doran refugees  who  have  fled  political  re- 
pression. At  least  500.000  undocumented 
Salvadoran  aliens  are  now  living  in  the 
United  States  with  new  arrivals  daily.  Most 
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of  these  refugees  are  landless  peasants  who 
have  exchanged  "plows  for  mops  and  trays" 
as  they  perform  service  jobs  In  areas  around 
Washington.  DC.  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Francisco.  The  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  is  engaged  in  a  concerted  effort 
to  deport  these  people  back  to  their  vlo- 
lence-tom  country. 

As  evidence  of  internal  political  repression 
mounts,  pressure  has  been  exerted  upon  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  and 
the  State  Department  to  grant  these  refu- 
gees "extended  voluntary  departure"  status. 
On  April  24,  members  of  Congress  wrote 
acting  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christo- 
pher that  he  "advise  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Commission  of  Immigration  to  halt 
the  deportation  of  Salvadoran  nationals 
until  stability  returns  to  that  suffering 
country." 

The  State  Department's  response  was  to 
praise  the  moderate,  reformist  military 
dominated  junta  and  to  state  that  "special 
treatment  can  not  be  justified  at  this  time" 
for  Salvadorans. 

According  to  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  Operating  Instructions, 
guidelines  exist  to  authorize  the  extension 
of  departure  time  for  aliens  when  compel- 
ling humanitarian  factors  would  make  de- 
portation unconscionable.  Consequently, 
persons  who  receive  extended  voluntary  de- 
parture are  entitled  to  receive  work  authori- 
zation and  certain  government  benefits.  The 
use  of  this  permission,  however,  has  reflect- 
ed how  U.S.  policy  would  prefer  to  view  the 
internal  strife  in  other  countries,  rather 
than  a  realistic  view.  For  example,  Cubans 
who  fled  to  the  U.S.  in  hopes  of  a  better  life 
were  considered  political  refugees,  while 
Haitians,  subject  to  torture  and  well-docu- 
mented repression  in  their  country,  have 
been  treated  as  refugees  and  deported.  Nica- 
raguans  who  supported  former  President 
Somoza  received  extended  time  in  the  U.S. 
while  those  who  fled  Somoza 's  regime  were 
allowed  less  than  a  month  of  asylum  here. 

Many  of  the  Salvadorans  presently  in  the 
United  States  have  fled  from  their  country 
to  escape  possible  death  for  demanding 
social  changes— redistribution  of  the  wealth, 
higher  wages,  and  basic  human  rights.  The 
U.S.  government  continues  to  deport  them 
despite  protests  of  human  rights  organiza- 
tions and  immigration  law  offices  which  tes- 
tify that  deportees  are  often  taken  into  cus- 
tody upon  their  return  for  questioning  and 
face  possible  arrest  or  worse  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

It  seems  clear  that  VJ8.  immigration 
policy  is  lieing  interpretated  with  geo-politi- 
cal, rather  than  Humanitarian  consider- 
ations, especially  since  10.000  Salvadorans 
have  been  assassinated  in  the  past  year.* 


VOLUNl'EER  SPIRIT  CHARAC 
TERIZES  SIERRA  MADRE  IN  LI- 
BRARY EXPANSION 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  CALlrORIfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  express  our  appreciation  to  those 
who  get  funding  without  the  Govern- 
ment's help. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  say  "fantastic." 
When  the  citizens  of  Sierra  Madre,  a 
city  in  my  district,  found  their  library 
to  be  lacking  in  size  and  serving  capac- 
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ity,  expansion  seemed  to  be  the 
answer.  But  there  also  seemed  to  be  no 
money  to  do  that. 

When  seeking  funds  for  this  expan- 
sion they  foimd  that,  with  the  passage 
of  proposition  13.  the  amount  of 
money  available  to  the  library  from 
the  city  was  significantly  reduced.  The 
limited  funds  that  the  city  does  have 
are  already  allocated  to  several  major 
maintenance  projects  related  to  the  li- 
brary's roof  and  heating/air-condition- 
ing system. 

It  became  obvious,  then,  that  any 
fimds  for  an  expansion  program  have 
to  come  from  the  community  itself. 
This  was  an  appropriate  approach  in 
keeping  with  the  volimteer  spirit  that 
characterizes  Sierra  Madre.  In  fact. 
Sierra  Madre's  very  first  library  was 
built  in  1887  with  $3,000  raised  entire- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions  from  40 
families. 

This  early  library  continued  to  be 
operated  by  a  citizen's  association 
until  1910  when  it  was  turned  over  to 
the  city.  The  Sierra  Madre  Room 
Group  was  organized  in  1980  to  devel- 
op plans  for  raising  funds  to  expand 
the  library. 

Even  with  declining  budgets,  the 
commimity's  use  of  the  library  contin- 
ues to  expand.  In  the  past  25  years  the 
number  of  volumes  has  gone  from 
18.000  to  47.000  and  periodicals  sub- 
scribed to  have  escalated  from  79  to 
180.  This  current  fund  drive  will  make 
it  possible  to  meet  present  and  future 
needs  with  increased  efficiency. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  applauding  the  citizens  of 
Sierra  Madre  for  their  community 
serving  efforts.  In  this  time  of  nation- 
al economic  strife  with  the  need  of  re- 
straint in  the  growth  of  tax  spending. 
Sierra  Madre  is  a  shining  example  of 
American  determination  and  certainly 
warrants  recognition.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  DR.  ERNEST  W. 
LEFEVER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATITSS 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
confirmation  of  Dr.  Ernest  W.  Le- 
fever's  nomination  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs  will  be  consid- 
ered shortly  by  the  Senate.  Support 
for  his  candidacy  is  growing.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
an  endorsement  of  Dr.  Lefever  from 
the  Committee  for  a  Balanced  Human 
Rights  Policy.  Box  432.  Rockville.  Md. 
20850.  as  part  of  the  committee's 
statement  of  purpose. 

The  committee's  statement  reads  as 
follows: 
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Statdomt  or  Purpose 


The  Committee  for  a  B&lanced  Human 
Rights  Policy  was  established  to  promote  a 
balanced,  constructive  and  responsible 
human  rights  policy  consistent  with  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  the  Free 
World. 

One  of  the  promises  made  by  President 
Reacan  in  the  course  of  his  campaign  was 
that  the  direction  of  U.S.  foreign  poUcy  in 
the  area  of  human  rights  would  be  changed. 
Polls  had  indicated  widespread  concern  by 
the  American  people  that  human  rights 
considerations  had  been  allowed  to  influ- 
ence and  even  determine  policy  toward 
Third  World  and  allied  countries— often  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  U.S.  and  Free 
World  security  interests.  Questions  were 
raised  by  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
American  electorate  concerning  an  apparent 
"double  standard"  in  the  application  of 
human  rights  policy.  While  numerous  voices 
were  raised— both  inside  and  outside  the 
government- in  protest  of  violations  in  cer- 
tain pro-Western  Latin  American.  African 
and  Asian  countries,  little  public  outcry  was 
heard  concerning  such  outrages  as  were  oc- 
curring in  Cambodia.  Ethiopia.  Cuba.  East- 
em  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries  subject  to  Marxist  rule. 

Responding  to  these  concerns,  suid  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  popular  mandate  he  received 
on  Novemt)er  4,  1980,  President  Reagan  has 
designated  Dr.  Ernest  W.  Lefever  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights 
and  Humanitarian  Affairs.  Dr.  Lefever,  we 
believe,  is  fully  qualified  to  restore  balance 
in  the  nation's  human  rights  policy,  and  wUl 
Implement  policies  and  programs  designed 
to  strengthen  human  rights  around  the 
world  consistent  with  the  freedom  and 
Independence  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies, 

DK.  LsrrvBt:  a  urmicK  dkvoted  to  HmtAM 
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Dr.  Lefever  is  founder  and  president  of 
the  Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center  of 
Washington,  D,C..  an  independent  research 
organization. 

He  received  a  B.D.  and  Ph.D.  in  Christian 
ethics  from  Yale  University,  spent  six  sum- 
mers as  a  volunteer  in  work  camps  serving 
the  needs  of  slum  children  in  Philadelphia, 
unemployed  persons  in  Kansas  and  migra- 
tory laborers  on  the  West  Coast— long 
before  such  social  and  civil  rights  work 
became  fashionable. 

In  1942.  he  helped  relocate  the  first  Japa- 
nese-Americans from  a  California  intern- 
ment center.  For  three  years  after  World 
War  II,  he  was  a  field  director  for  the 
World's  YMCA.  helping  resettle  prisoners  of 
war. 

In  1948.  1949  and  1966.  he  visited  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland 
and  East  Germany.  Reflecting  on  his  visits 
to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Dr. 
Lefever  has  noted  "a  deplorable  tendency  in 
America  to  forget,  overlook,  or  downplay 
the  Eastern  European  victims  of  Commu- 
nist oppression.  For  this  reason.  I  favor  a 
balanced  human  rights  policy  which  ad- 
dresses itself  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
most  grievous  and  brutal  assaults  on  human 
dignity  and  freedom." 

An  ordained  minister  for  40  years.  Dr.  Le- 
fever has  visited  over  85  countries,  has  writ- 
ten or  edited  14  books  on  morality,  ethics 
and  foreign  policy,  and  has  lectured  widely 
at  home  and  abroad. 

DR.  LEFEVER  S  STATEMENT  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS. 
MARCH  6.  1*81 

I  am  committed  to  pursue  a  vigorous  and 
humane  foreign  policy.  Human  rights  are  an 
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inescapable  concern  in  all  our  foreign  policy 
deliberations.  Human  freedom  and  dignity 
are  most  seriously  violated  by  direct  and  in- 
direct aggression,  the  imposition  of  foreign 
control  on  other  people,  external  subver- 
sion, genocide  and  terror.  Totalitarian  Com- 
munist states  are  the  greatest  violators  of 
the  full  range  of  human  rights.  Soviet-bloc 
regimes  not  only  brutalize  their  own  people, 
but  some  of  them  are  exporting  their  re- 
pressive system  by  subversion  and  terror- 
ism. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  use  all  ap- 
propriate means  needed  to  defend  and 
extend  freedom.  Including  private  persua- 
sion, public  condemnation  and  withholding 
of  trade,  which  may  be  necessary  and  con- 
sistent with  our  security  and  that  of  our 
allies. 

We  Americans  may  not  always  agree  on 
methods,  but  we  are  united  In  our  commit- 
ment to  enlarging  the  frontiers  of  freedom 
and  respect  for  human  rights  around  the 
world. 

ANALYSIS  or  DR.  LETEVER'S  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
POUCY 

Dr.  Lefever  Is  clearly  committed  to  deep- 
ening and  broadening  the  concept  of  human 
rights  aroiuid  the  world— both  among 
friends  and  adversaries.  As  the  Washington 
Star  has  accurately  pointed  out,  "Dr.  Lef- 
ever considers  human  rights  the  heart  of 
American  foreign  policy." 

However,  Dr.  Lefever  recognizes  that  their 
are  gradations  of  repressiveness  among 
countries,  just  as  there  are  gradations  of 
good  and  evil.  His  belief,  in  accordance  with 
that  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, is  that  the  implementation  of  a 
human  rights  policy  should,  first  and  fore- 
most, be  consistent  with  the  freedom  tuid 
independence  of  the  U.S.  and  Its  Free  World 
allies. 

Consistent  with  this  belief,  he  has  written 
In  "Policy  Review"  that  "the  greatest  threat 
to  human  rights  comes  from  messianic  to- 
talitarian regimes  whose  brutal  grip  brooks 
no  opposition."  He  has  written  critically  of 
the  manner  in  which  "human  rights  activ- 
ists" have  tended  "to  underestimate  the  to- 
talitarian threat  to  the  West  *  *  *.  In  their 
preoccupation  with  the  minor  abridgement 
of  certain  rights  in  authoritarian  states, 
they  often  overlook  the  massive  threat  to 
the  liberty  of  millions  *  •  *.  It  would  be  a 
great  irony  if  Washington  in  the  name  of 
human  rights  were  to  adopt  a  policy  that 
would  deliver  35  million  largely  free  South 
Koreans  into  virtual  slavery." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Lefever's 
adversaries,  in  their  recent  statement  of  op- 
postion  to  his  confirmation,  have  found  this 
balanced  and  realistic  "worldvlew"  a  pre- 
mary  point  of  concern  and  disagreement 
with  Dr.  Lefever.  To  wit: 

"Ernest  Lefever's  opposition  to  "the 
human  rights  standard'  rests  on  his  convic- 
tion that  the  greatest  threat  to  peace  and 
freedom  in  the  world  today  comes  from 
Soviet-backed  totalitarianism." 

One  can  only  conclude  that  those  adver- 
saries believe  that  Chile.  El  Salvador  and 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  are  the 
"greatest  threat  to  peace  and  freedom  in 
the  world  today." 

But  Dr.  Lefever's  concern  about  human 
rights  extends  to  countries  other  than  those 
of  the  Marxist  bloc.  He  concurs  fully  with 
Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  that  in  rela- 
tions with  friendly,  although  authoritarian 
regimes  struggling  against  subversion  by  to- 
talitarian forces,  "U.S.  policy  could  effec- 
tively encourage  this  process  of  liberaliza- 
tion   and    democratization  *  *  *  aimed    at 
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producing  gradual  change  •  •  •  ■•  Such  a 
policy,  according  to  Dr.  Lefever,  should  first 
and  foremost  "advance  human  rights  by 
strengthening  our  resolve  and  our  resources 
to  defend  our  aJlies  who  are  threatened  by 
totalitarian  aggression  and  subversion:"  sec- 
ondly, should  make  use  of  "quiet  diplomatic 
channels  at  appropriate  times  and  places;" 
and,  thirdly,  through  the  maintenance  of  "a 
regional  stability  conducive  to  responsible 
political  development  and  mutually  benefi- 
cial economic  intercourse  •  •  •  broaden  the 
range  of  cultural  and  political  choice." 

In  conclusion.  It  is  clear  from  Dr.  Lefever's 
written  and  spoken  statements  that  he  is 
deeply  committed  to  "enlarging  the  fron- 
tiers of  freedom  and  respect  for  human 
rights  around  the  world. "  That,  In  doing  so, 
he  will  recognize  Soviet-backed  totalitarian- 
ism as  the  most  dangerous  threat  to  human 
rights,  and  that  he  will  seek  to  liberalize 
and  reform  regimes  allied  to  us  through  dip- 
lomatic suasion  and  joint  political  and  eco- 
nomic Intercourse  and  development.  This 
policy,  we  believe,  is  one  that  is  balanced, 
consistent  with  U.S.  and  Free  World  inter- 
ests and  in  accordance  with  President  Rea- 
gan's commitments  and  position  on  human 
rights. 

WE  ENDORSE 

The  individuals  and  organizations  listed 
below  are  representative  of  over  20  million 
Americans  concerned  with  the  nation's 
human  rights  policy.  Many  of  them  trace 
their  ancestry  to  countries  presently  under 
Marxist  totalitarian  control,  or  subject  to 
subversion  by  Soviet-backed  forces.  Conse- 
quently, they  have  had  a  consistent  and 
continuous  record  of  interest  and  advocacy 
of  human  rights  for  all  peoples  suffering 
under  repressive  regimes. 

It  is  our  belief  that  Dr.  Ernest  W.  Lefever 
has  dedicated  his  life  towards  those  self- 
same principles  of  freedom,  democracy  and 
independence  on  which  this  country  Is 
based.  Dr.  Lefever.  in  our  opinion,  is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  assume  the  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

We  extend  our  endorsement  to  Dr.  Le- 
fever and  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  unanimously  confirm  Dr.  Lefever's  ap- 
pointment. 

Dr.  Edward  Yambrusic— President,  Na- 
tional Confederation  of  American  Ethnic 
Groups  (17  national  groups:  33  National  and 
State  organizations). 

Dr.  Mikulas  Ferjencik— President,  Czecho- 
slovak National  Council  of  America. 

John  Hebling— German  American  Nation- 
al Congress. 

Istvan  Gereben— Executive  Secretary,  Co- 
ordinating Committee  of  Hungarian  Organi- 
zations in  North  America  (representing  15 
national  organizations). 

Dr.  Igor  Glagolev— Director.  Association 
for  Cooperation  of  Democratic  Countries. 

Dr.  Yuri  OIkhovsky— Congress  of  Russian 
Americans,  Inc. 

John  J.  Kossiak— President,  Byelorussian 
Congress  Committee  of  America. 

Dr.  John  B.  Genys— Lithuanian  American 
Council,  Inc. 

Dlmiter  Baharoff— President,  Bulgarian 
National  Front  in  the  U.S. 

Dr.  Valentina  Kalynyk— President,  Ameri- 
cans to  Free  Captive  Nations. 

Gunars  Meierovics— American  Latvian  As- 
sociation in  the  U.S.A..  Inc. 

Cecilia  Bros— President,  American  Ethnic 
League. 

Laszlo  Pastor— Chairman,  Executive  Com- 
mittee, American  Hungarian  Federation. 
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Dr.  Julian  Hutnyk— President.  Carpathian 
Alliance. 

Maldo  Kari— Estonian  American  National 
Council. 

Rev.  Baan  Vltez— President,  World  Feder- 
ation of  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters. 

Dr.  Mychajlo  Kushnlr— Organization  for 
Defense  of  Pour  Freedoms  for  Ukraine. 

Dr.  Alexander  Ronnet— President.  Ro- 
mainian  American  National  Congress. 

Albert  Karali— F>resident.  Coalition  for  a 
Free  Russia. 

M.  Karkaj— President.  Ukrainian  Commit- 
tee of  America. 

Dr.  George  Radojevich— President,  Serbi- 
an American  Committee. 

Dr.  Le  Phuoc  Sang— President,  American 
Coalition  of  Asian  Pacific  Organizations. 

Dr.  Laszlo  Vsu-ga- President.  Federation 
of  Free  Hungarian  Jurists. 

Prof.  Andrew  Ehrenkreutz— President, 
North  American  Studies  Center  for  Polish 
Affairs. 

W.  Rostrigin— President.  Cossack  Ameri- 
can Nationalists  In  the  U.S. 

Dr.  Konstanty  Hanff— President,  "Wolna 
Polska". 

Quae  Vien  Bleu- President,  Chinese 
American  Committee  for  Social  Justice. 

Dr.  A.  Bonifacie— President,  Croatian  Na- 
tional Association. 

Dr.  Doan  Le  Phoung  Hoang— Secretary 
General.  Indochinese  American  Coalition 
for  Human  Rights. 

Ulana  Mazurkevich— President,  Human 
Rights  for  Ukraine  Committee. 

Dr.  Jan  Morelewskl— Chairman,  East  Eu- 
ropean Studies  Center. 

Dr.  E.  Paprikoff— President.  Bulgariain 
Liberation  Front. 

Tlbor  Helcz — President,  Federation  of 
Hungarian  Former  Political  Prisoners. 

Horst  Ulich— President,  East  German  As- 
sociation of  the  U.S. 

Joseph  Bosilvich— Chairman.  Croatian 
Human  Rights  Committee. 

Prof.  Brutus  Coste— President.  Truth 
About  Romania  Committee. 

Dr.  Buong  Phuc  Hung— President,  Viet- 
namese National  Front  for  Restoration  of 
Vietnam. 

Dr.  Nguyah  Huynh— President.  Vietnam- 
ese American  Coalition  for  Democratic 
Values. 

Laszlo  Sirchich— Chairman,  National 
Committee  of  Hungarians  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Eugene  Gymesy  Kasas— President.  World 
Federation  of  Hungarian  Artists. 

Baothong  Minh— United  Community  of 
Boat  People. 

Ha  Cong  Minh— Hao  Buddhist  Communi- 
ty for  National  Restoration  of  Vietnam. 

Dr.  Istvan  Eszterhas— Chairman,  Commit- 
tee of  Hungarian  Liberation. 

Paul  Fenchak— President,  Ukrainian  Eklu- 
cation  Association.  Inc. 

Prof.  Anthony,  Bouscaren— Chairman, 
Syracuse  Captive  Nations  Committee. 

Frank  Simko— President,  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighters  Federation,  New  York  Chap- 
ter. 

John  Basarab— Director,  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Information  Service. 

Prof.  Askold  Skalsky— Editor,  "News  from 
Ukraine". 

Dr.  Walter  Dushnyck— Editor.  "The 
Ukrainian  Quarterly." 

Alexandra  Schwed— Ukrainian  Anti-Defa- 
mation League  of  Philadelphia. 

Many  of  the  organizations  listed  atx>ve  in- 
clude nationwide  chapters  and  affiliates  too 
numerous  to  list— totalling  over  1000  organi- 
zations. Organizations  are  listed  for  identifi- 
cation pun>oses.« 
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SUPPORT  OP  PRESIDENT  REA- 
GAN'S BLOCK  GRANT  PRO- 
GRAM 
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SALVADORANS  TELL  OP  PEAR 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  are  truly  interested  in  righting 
the  economic  ills  of  our  Nation  by  re- 
storing sound  fiscal  policies,  are  con- 
cerned by  the  number  of  voices  we 
hear  crying  out  about  the  number  of 
needy  Americans  who  they  say  will  be 
left  out  in  the  cold  if  the  President's 
program  for  consolidating  categorical 
social  welfare  grants  into  block  grants 
is  approved.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

The  fact  is  that  although  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  sharply  slows  the  rate  of 
growth  of  social  welfare  programs,  the 
actual  spending  levels  recommended 
for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  Health 
and  Human  Services'  budgets  exceed 
those  of  previous  years.  Funds  will  be 
consolidated  and  delivered  for  appor- 
tionment by  the  States  according  to 
their  specific  priorities.  How  anyone 
can  call  this  sensible  move  toward 
direct  Government  insensitive  is  in- 
comprehensible. It  seems  more  accu- 
rate that  those  who  are  loudly  protest- 
ing that  people  will  suffer  from  this 
move,  are  really  bent  on  unraveling 
the  administration's  package  solution 
to  soaring  social  welfare  spending. 

A  chart  of  the  growth  in  Federal 
spending  for  social  programs  shows  a 
dramatic  incline  during  the  last 
decade.  Between  1970  and  1980,  out- 
lays went  from  approximately  $90  bil- 
lion to  more  than  $300  billion  for  wel- 
fare programs.  No  one  believes  that 
this  increase  is  due  to  corresponding 
growth  in  the  number  of  people  re- 
quiring assistance.  This  huge  debt  has 
been  the  result  of  shortsighted  liberal 
spending  policies  which  have  fostered 
an  amalgamation  of  federally  adminis- 
tered programs  which  seek  to  blanket 
the  Nation's  social  concerns  at  an  out- 
rageous cost  to  the  taxpayers.  With 
the  last  election,  the  taxpayers  have 
signaled  that  their  limit  of  tolerence 
has  been  exceeded. 

Meeting  critical  social  needs  while 
cutting  administrative  costs  is  the 
goal,  and  consolidation  of  40  categori- 
cal grants  into  4  block  grants  address- 
ing basic  objectives  will  save  more 
than  $1  billion  in  administrative 
funds.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
President's  budget  proposals,  specifi- 
cally the  block  grant  programs,  as  con- 
sistent with  his  promise  to  protect  es- 
sential social  programs  while  carrying 
out  the  mandate  of  the  p>eople  to  limit 
the  influence  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  reduce  the  growth  of  Gov- 
ernment spending.* 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
violence  and  instability  in  El  Salvador 
continues,  the  real  victims  in  that 
country's  battle  become  more  appar- 
ent: its  people.  The  campesinos,  the 
shopkeepers,  the  laborers,  and  the 
teachers  are  caught  in  a  power  strug- 
gle over  which  they  have  no  control. 
They  are  the  byproducts  of  a  faltering 
society.  Many  Salvadorans  have, 
therefore,  been  forced  to  leave  their 
coimtry  for  political  reasons.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  fair  to  turn  back 
these  refugees  because  they  do  not 
have  proper  documentation,  at  least 
not  until  they  have  pleaded  their  cases 
before  the  UJS.  Government.  They 
must  be  given  due  process.  For  the 
benefit  of  our  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re- 
garding this  issue. 

Salvaoorans  Tell  op  Fear 

(By  Laurie  Becklund  and  Paul  Nussbaum) 

More  than  a  dozen  Salvadorans  who  have 
applied  for  political  asylum  in  the  United 
States  have  been  staging  an  intermittent 
hunger  strike  since  Jan.  1  at  a  U.S.  Border 
Patrol  detention  camp  in  E3  Centro  "to  dra- 
matize our  plight."  a  member  of  the  group 
said  Wednesday. 

Members  of  the  group  said  in  telephone 
interviews  that  they  have  refused  many  of 
their  meals  to  demonstrate  their  fear  of 
being  returned  to  vlolence-wrached  El  Sal- 
vador, and  to  demand  reduced  bonds  and 
speedier  hearings. 

Harry  Malone.  the  U.S.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  official  in  charge  of 
detention  and  deportation  at  the  camp,  said 
he  had  received  a  statement  from  the  group 
demanding  that  their  asylum  hearings  be 
speeded  up  but  he  denied  that  any  detainee 
had  consistently  refused  to  eat.  "Every- 
body's at  lunch  right  now."  he  said. 

The  Salvadorans  described  the  hunger 
strike  as  "intermittent."  saying  that  every- 
one was  eating  or  abstaining  from  meals  as 
he  chose. 

The  protest  was  set  off  by  a  telephone 
conversation  one  of  the  Salvadorans  in  El 
Centro  had  with  a  friend  who  had  been 
flown  back  to  El  Salvador  at  Christmas  on  a 
routine  deportation  flight. 

"He  said  he  saw  bodies  alongside  the  high- 
way to  the  airpon  in  San  Salvador  the  next 
morning  and  that  he  recognized  some  of 
them  from  the  flight,"  said  Ricardo  Hernan- 
dez, 20. 

Hernandez  said  he  left  El  Salvador  in  E>e- 
cember  after  he  was  fired  from  his  factory 
job  during  a  strike  and  threatened  by  a  fac- 
tory manager  when  he  sought  severance 
pay.  "He  told  me  he  was  the  brother-in-law 
of  a  junta  member  and  he  had  the  power  to 
have  people  killed."  Hernandez  said. 

About  9.500  persons  have  died  in  E3  Salva- 
dor during  the  past  year  because  of  political 
violence. 

lAwyers  representing  the  men  held  press 
conferences  in  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles 
to  demand  that  "the  men  be  treated  as 
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huin*n  beings  and  not  as  criminals."  They 
said  the  men's  bonds,  set  at  $2,000  to  >4.000. 
should  be  lowered  to  allow  their  release. 

Because  formal  deportation  hearings,  par- 
ticularly political  asylum  cases,  can  take 
months  or  years,  the  attorneys  said,  their 
clients  want  to  work  to  support  their  fami- 
lies in  Ea  Salvador  while  their  cases  are 
being  processed. 

•We  are  not  criminals,"  said  Mauricio  Cas- 
tellanoB.  36.  "I  am  a  professional  man  and 
was  about  to  receive  my  license  to  practice 
law.  But  there  are  others  here  who  were  in 
the  National  Guard,  or  teacher's  unions,  or 
farmers.  We're  all  afraid  to  go  back— that 
much  we  have  In  common. 

•And  we  all  feel  like  dogs  in  a  cage.  We 
can't  work.  We  can't  go  back.  We  cant  do 
anything." 

Because  of  increasing  violence  in  El  Salva- 
dor, church  and  lawyers  groups  have 
pressed  the  Carter  Administration  to  grant 
what  is  termed  "extended  voluntary  depar- 
tures" to  all  Salvadorans  in  the  United 
States.  That  sutus,  which  was  granted  to 
Iranians  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Shah 
Mohammed  Resa  Pahlavi  and  to  Nlcara- 
guans  before  the  fall  of  dicutor  Anastasio 
Somoza.  would  allow  them  to  stay  here  until 
the  danger  in  El  Salvador  diminishes. 

When  a  delegation  of  U.S.  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  met  with  President  Carter  Dec. 
M,  the  delegation  reported  thai  Carter  had 
promised  to  consider  the  matter.  However,  a 
few  hundred  Salvadorans  a  week  continue 
to  be  returned  to  El  Salvador  from  Los  An- 
geles alone,  an  immigraton  official  said.* 


UJ8.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
PLO 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  irrw  YORK 

nt  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSEirrA'nVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 
•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  serious  breach  of  commit- 
ment by  the  Reagan  administration  in 
formulating  its  foreign  policy.  If  this 
is  really  an  administration  committed 
to  stamping  out  global  terrorism,  then 
why  does  the  administration's  State 
Department  authorization  bill  allow 
U.S.  payments  to  the  United  Nations 
to  be  ftmneled  to  the  Palestinian  Lib- 
eration Organization? 

Prom  the  beginning  of  this  adminis- 
tration we  have  been  told  that  the 
fight  against  international  terrorism 
would  be  a  top  priority.  The  previous 
administration's  excessive  concern  for 
human  rights  had  contributed  to  the 
erosion  of  America's  power  in  the 
world.  The  new  emphasis  on  stamping 
out  international  terrorism  was  hailed 
as  the  key  to  reversing  this  decline.  No 
terrorist  act  would  go  unnoticed,  and 
none  would  be  ignored. 

Given  this  well-publicized  position.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  why  the  admin- 
istration's bill  omits  a  provision  added 
by  the  Congress  to  the  last  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill,  which 
prohibited  any  distribution  of  U.S. 
funds  to  U>N.  organizations  that  are 
merely  fronts  for  PLO  activities— 
namely,  the  Committee  on  the  Exer- 
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else  of  the  Inalienable  Rights  of  the 
Palestinian  People,  and  the  Special 
Unit  on  Palestinian  Rights. 

Although  the  administration's  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is 
drawing  up  its  own  bill.  I  have  already 
introduced  a  separate  bill  which  will 
make  permanent  the  prohibition  on 
distribution  of  U.S.  funds  to  the  PLO. 
I  strongly  urge  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  incorporate  this  prohibi- 
tion in  its  bill.  Should  the  committee 
report  a  bill  that  does  not  contain 
such  a  provision,  I  will  offer  the  prohi- 
bition as  an  amendment  at  the  appro- 
priate time.  My  colleague  from  New 
York,  Senator  Moynihah,  wlU  intro- 
duce a  similar  amendment  in  the 
Senate  next  week. 

I  need  not  remind  the  Members  of 
this  body  of  the  terrorist  practices  of 
the  PLO.  This  is  an  organization 
which  bombs  schoolhouses  and  gladly 
takes  credit  for  it.  It  is  an  organization 
which  has  as  its  foremost  goal  the 
elimination  of  an  entire  country  and 
its  people.  To  allow  U.S.  money  con- 
tributed to  the  United  Nations— an  or- 
ganization that  is  supposed  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  world  peace— to  be  funneled 
to  such  a  terrorist  gang  would  be 
unconscionable. 

Is  this  any  way  to  fight  internation- 
al terrorism?* 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  SALVADORAN 
REFUGEES 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OF  COmtKCnCTJT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEirrATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  horrible  civil  strife  in  El  Salvador 
drags  on.  many  have  foimd  it  easy  to 
ignore  the  very  human  factor  in  this 
affair.  Every  day  large  numbers  of  Sal- 
vadorans have  sought  to  enter  the 
United  States  out  of  fear  that  they 
and  their  families  are  no  longer  safe 
under  the  repressive  Duarte  regime. 

Rightwing  elements  in  that  violence 
torn  nation  have  undertaken  system- 
atic acts  of  physical  abuse  and  murder 
against  many  individuals  or  organized 
groups  perceived  to  be  a  threat  to  the 
central  government.  Death  squads  reg- 
ularly roam  the  cities  and  the  country- 
side in  pursuit  of  those  on  their  hit  list 
that  are  to  be  eliminated  or  tortured. 
The  story  of  one  such  targeted  individ- 
ual is  captured  in  the  following  state- 
ment recently  released  by  the  Council 
on  Hemispheric  Affairs.  This  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  must  be  prepared 
to  assist  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
this  violent  conflict  forced  to  flee  their 
homeland. 

The  story  of  Tullo  Mendoza  Figue- 
roa  and  the  many  like  him  is  but  fur- 
ther evidence  of  a  government  imable 
or  imwllllng  to  restrain  elements  in  its 
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armed  forces  bent  on  ruthless  vio- 
lence. As  a  nation  unalterably  commlt- 
ed  to  the  protection  of  human  rights, 
we  can  no  longer  condone  or  foster 
this  unfortunate  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  following 
statement  of  the  Council  on  Hemi- 
spheric Affairs  into  the  Congression- 
al Record: 

STATDiKirr  OP  THK  COUHCIL  OH  HEM ISPHXRIC 

Affairs 
An  estimated  30.000  Salvadorans  have  fled 
to  the  United  SUtes  since  the  beginning  of 
1980.  Most  of  them  arrive  with  little  or  no 
money  and  are  forced  to  enter  the  country 
illegally,  as  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  them 
to  obtain  visas.  Having  fled  the  mounting 
political  violence  and  the  threat  from  right- 
wing  death  squads  in  El  Salvador,  the  U.S. 
is  deporting  them  at  an  estimated  rate  of 
400  per  month  from  the  Los  Angeles  area 
alone. 

The  case  of  Tullo  Mendoza  Plgueroa.  a 
school  teacher  who  fled  his  home  on  De- 
cember 26.  when  he  learned  his  name  was 
on  the  "hit  list "  of  a  local  death  squad.  Is 
typical  of  many  refugees  arriving  in  the  U.S. 
Mendoza  was  a  member  of  ANDES  (Asocia- 
clon  Nacional  de  Educadores  Salvadorenos), 
the  major  teachers'  union  in  El  Salvador. 
The  teaching  profession,  like  every  other 
which  attempts  to  organize  to  protect  its 
rights,  has  been  subjected  to  brutal  repres- 
sion by  the  armed  forces  and  by  the  right 
wing  death  squads.  Mendoza's  only  crime 
was  to  have  been  a  member  of  ANDES, 
which  like  almost  all  the  other  independent 
unions  has  joined  the  opposition  umbrella 
group. 

Mendoza  and  two  other  teachers  learned 
from  a  former  student,  who  held  his  teach- 
ers in  high  esteem,  that  they  were  to  be 
killed.  The  student  who  warned  them  was  a 
member  of  the  death  squad  which  was  to 
have  carried  out  the  murders.  The  three 
hurriedly  left  the  country  with  Mendoza's 
family.  traveUlng  by  bus  through  Guatema- 
la into  Mexico.  Unable  to  find  work  and 
running  short  of  money,  Mendoza  left  his 
family  in  Guadalajara  and  pushed  north 
with  the  other  two.  The  three  were  arrested 
by  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  while  attempting 
to  cross  near  Tijuana,  and  were  told  that 
unless  they  signed  un  agreement  to  return 
to  El  Salvador  voluntarily,  they  would 
spend  a  year  in  jail  and  "suffer  a  lot." 
Having  run  out  of  money,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  UJS.  law.  they  signed. 

A  rumor  reached  the  detention  center 
where  they  were  being  held  that  of  the  60 
Salvadorans  who  had  been  sent  back  at 
Christmastime,  42  had  been  killed  by  the  se- 
curity forces  upon  arrival.  Terrified,  the  de- 
tainees tried  to  aiuiul  their  "voluntary" 
agreements  and  contracted  lawyers  in  the 
community.  It  was  only  then  that  Mendoza 
learned  that,  by  law,  :ne  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  (INS)  must  provide 
all  those  arrested  with  written  notice  of 
their  rights,  which  include  the  right  to  a  de- 
porUtion  hearing,  the  right  to  seek  political 
asylum,  and  the  right  to  legal  counsel.  By 
signing  the  "voluntary"  agreement,  they 
had  forfeited  these  rights  and  could  be  sent 
back  to  El  Salvador. 

This  is  exactly  what  happened  to  Mendo- 
za's two  friends.  Unable  to  raise  the  bond 
money  required  for  more  than  one  of  them, 
the  detainees  elected  Mendoza  to  be  re- 
leased so  that  he  could  publicize  the  plight 
of  the  refugees.  Mendoza  was  released  pend- 
ing a  hearing  (he  was  able  to  retract  the  de- 
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parture  agreement)  on  his  request  for  politi- 
cal asylum.  He  says  his  two  friends  were 
sent  back  to  San  Salvador  on  February  12. 
He  has  not  heard  from  them  since. 

Mendoza  and  his  compatriots  in  this  coun- 
try are  convinced  that  if  forced  to  return, 
they  would  be  killed,  or  at  best  forced  un- 
derground. The  official  INS  procedure  for 
all  returnees  is  to  make  their  identity 
known  to  the  Salvador&n  government,  and 
then  to  fly  them  back  to  San  Salvador.  In  El 
Salvador,  they  are  subjected  to  a  govern- 
ment interview  to  determine  why  they  left 
the  country. 

One  American  university  professor,  who 
has  seen  films  of  these  Interviews,  describes 
the  level  of  abuse  as  "frightening. "  and  said 
that  "there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
somewhere  between  5%  and  10%  of  those 
who  are  returned  are  executed,  because  the 
government  had  something  on  them,  a  labor 
union  or  something."  Millard  Arnold,  a 
former  State  Department  official,  says,  "It 
Just  stands  to  reason.  The  odds  are  that 
some  of  them  are  going  to  be  tortured  or 
killed."  Despite  the  mounting  evidence  of 
danger,  the  deportations  continue. 

U.S.  immigration  law  provides  for  the 
safety  of  foreign  nationals  endangered  by 
"civil  war  or  catastrophic  circumstances""  In 
their  home  countries.  Under  this  provision, 
the  State  Department  could  issue  a  blanket 
exemption  from  Immigration  requirements 
for  Salvadoran  refugees.  Many  of  these  ref- 
ugees, like  Mendoza,  have  specific  reasons 
(membership  in  a  '"hostUe""  labor  union, 
etc.)  to  fear  political  retribution  should  they 
return,  and  would  thus  be  eligible  for  politi- 
cal asylum.  Others  who  left  because  they 
feared  the  growing  violence  would  affect 
them  could  be  protected  by  being  granted 
what  the  INS  terms  ""extended  voluntary 
departures,"  which  would  allow  them  to 
remain  untU  the  danger  at  home  has  les- 
sened. The  UJS.  seldom  before  has  sent  refu- 
gees back  into  a  situation  of  civil  war.  where 
they  face  grave  dangers.  The  treatment  of 
Salvadorans  is  almost  unprecedented,  but 
apparently  not  without  motive. 

In  the  case  of  El  Salvador,  political  consid- 
erations arising  from  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's n<?ar' paranoia  about  alleged  com- 
munist influence  in  Central  America  have 
overruled  humanitarian  concerns,  with  the 
result  that  innocent  civilians  are  being  sent 
back  to  almost  certain  persecution.  If  not  to 
their  deaths.  Requests  for  blanket  '"ex- 
tended voluntary  departures"  must  origi- 
nate with  the  State  Department.  But  State 
thus  far  has  consistently  Ignored  pleas  by  a 
coalition  of  members  of  Congress,  religious 
organizations  and  other  civic  groups,  as  well 
as  from  its  own  Human  Right  Bureau,  to 
grant  the  Salvadorans  refugee  status. 

The  United  States  has,  of  course,  been 
generous  in  offering  asylum  to  refugees 
from  communist  and  other  "unfriendly" 
governments  (in  the  past,  the  "extended  de- 
parture" provision  has  been  applied  to  refu- 
gees from  Vietnam.  Laos,  Iran  and— most  re- 
cently—Nicaragua), because  in  doing  so  it 
confirmed  the  evil  nature  cf  these  nations. 
But  to  admit  refugees  from  El  Salvador  that 
are  equally  deserving  of  asylum  would  seri- 
ously undermine  the  already  controversial 
position  the  U.S.  has  taken  in  support  of 
the  military-civilian  junta  there.  It  would  be 
tantamount  to  conceding  what  opponents  of 
the  U.S.  policy  have  claimed  all  along— that 
the  ruling  junta  in  fact  condones  many  of 
the  human  rights  abuses  occurring  there, 
and  is  guilty  of  persecuting  its  own  citizens. 

It  appears  that  the  much  vaunted  Reagan 
"consistency"  in  foreign  policy  has  taken 
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another  blow  from  its  own  morally  incon- 
sistent manner  of  implementation.  By 
making  a  distinction  between  refugees  from 
so-called  communist  nations  and  from  allies 
who  are  nominally  anti-communist,  the  U.S. 
is  blatantly  ignoring  the  humanitarian 
intent  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980.  which 
states  that  ".  ...  it  is  the  historic  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  respond  to  the  urgent 
needs  of  persons  subject  to  persecution  In 
their  homelands.  "• 


TRIBUTE  OF  THE  BOY  SCOUTS 
OF  AMERICA 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OP  DISTRICT  OP  COLnUfBU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  more  than  2  million  Cub  Scouts 
in  the  United  States  joined  in  celebrat- 
ing the  golden  anniversary  of  the  Cub 
Scout  program  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

The  Cub  Scout  program  was  official- 
ly instituted  in  1930  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  younger  boys  the  fim  of  home 
centered  activities  which  would  In- 
volve their  families  and  friends.  The 
objectives  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica and  cub  scouting  for  boys  8 
through  10  are  character  develop- 
ment, citizenship  training,  mental  and 
physical  fitness,  and  fun  and  adven- 
tiu-e.  During  the  golden  anniversary 
year,  the  30  million  Cub  Scouts  joined 
the  program  to  participate  in  the  ex- 
citement and  life-lasting  experience  of 
scouting. 

The  scouting  movement  has  been 
active  in  the  Washington.  D.C.  area 
since  scouting,  as  developed  by  Lord 
Baden-Powell  in  England,  arrived  in 
America  in  1910.  The  first  scouting 
constitution  and  bylaws  for  the  area 
were  adopted  in  1911.  The  local  coun- 
cil was  incorporated  on  May  12.  1922, 
as  the  District  of  Columbia  Coimcil. 
subsequently  changed  to  the  National 
Capital  Area  Council.  Since  its  begin- 
ning the  council  has  organized  scout- 
ing to  fully  involve  parents,  leaders 
and  organizations  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  nearby  Virginia  and 
Maryland. 

Early  records*  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Area  Council  indicate  Cub  Scout 
packs  were  organized  beginning  in 
1930  and  the  growth  of  this  younger 
boy  program  has  continued  to  the 
present  time.  At  the  end  of  1980,  over 
27.000  Cub  Scouts  were  registered  in 
the  Washington,  D.C,  region.  They 
participate  in  activities  in  734  packs  lo- 
cated in  17  coimties  between  Frede- 
ricksburg, Va.,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Frederick,  Md. 

Cub  scouting  has  not  severed  its  ties 
with  the  past  and  has  continually 
evolved  to  keep  up  with  the  ever- 
changing  needs  of  America's  boys  and 
their  families.  Historical  material  re- 
garding the  early  activities  of  Cub 
Scouts  in  the  National  Capital  Area 
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Council  is  currently  being  researched. 
Some  Cub  Scout  packs  are  developing 
a  history  of  their  packs  which  materi- 
al can  be  preserved  for  the  future,  and 
many  units  which  have  t)een  in  oper- 
ation for  decades— some  over  40 
years— are  trying  to  locate  former 
members.  Such  research  has  devel- 
oped information,  such  as  the  Cub 
Scout  pack  formed  at  Fort  Myer.  Va.. 
in  April  1931,  which  was  a  moimted 
unit. 

Activities  during  the  golden  anniver- 
sary to  help  Cub  Scouts  celebrate 
their  50th  birthday  included  himdreds 
of  celebrations  on  the  unit  level  and 
program  events  to  help  them  remem- 
l>er  the  past,  consider  the  present,  and 
plan  for  the  future. 

This  same  enthusiasm  continues  in 
the  51st  year  of  cub  scouting.  As  a 
former  scout.  I  am  proud  to  endorse 
and  support  the  scouting  program.  I 
invite  you  to  join  me  in  saluting  the 
Cub  Scouts  of  America  for  their  con- 
tributions to  helping  strengthen  our 
commimities,  and  indeed  our  Nation.* 


SPACE,  PROGRESS  AND 
DEPEINSE 


HON.  STEPHEN  L  NEAL 

OP  NORTH  CAROLIMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
United  States  prepares  to  launch  its 
first  Space  Shuttle,  it  is  time,  I  think, 
to  take  stock  of  our  space  program  and 
the  need  to  continue  it.  The  cost  of 
the  program  over  the  years  has  been  a 
subject  of  some  criticism,  and  there 
are  now  among  us  those  who  consider 
it  a  luxury  we  can  ill  afford. 

But  as  we  continue  to  consider  the 
part  space  exploration  and  utilization 
should  have  in  our  national  priorities. 
I  believe  we  must  look  beyond  those 
blinding  dollar  marks  in  the  sky.  as  it 
were,  and  reflect  on  the  advisability,  if 
not  the  necessity,  of  maintaining  our 
leadership  in  this  technology. 

I  was  very  much  interested  by  two 
articles  which  appeared  on  the  same 
day.  March  22,  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Washington  Star.  The 
Post  article,  by  Henry  Pairlie,  dealt 
with  the  Space  Shuttle  and  its  relation 
to  the  future  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  The 
Star  commentary,  by  Lt.  Gen.  E>aniel 
Graham,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  was  based 
on  an  interview  in  which  the  genermi 
discussed  space-age  warfare. 

I  commend  the  two  articles  to  my 
colleagues    and    insert    them    in    the 
Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  22.  1981] 

WRERK  Is  THK  SPACK  SBtTTTU  TAKINC  DS? 

(By  Henry  Pairlie) 
There  was  television,  of  course,  in  Europe 
in  the  15th  century.  Since  there  was  televi- 
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slon.  there  was  a  Today  Show."  It  adver- 
tised itself  with  the  slogan.  "We  are  in  the 
Dark  Ages.  Now  make  light  of  them." 

On  the  morning  of  Aug.  S.  1492.  it  carried 
the  ususal  kind  of  interviews:  "What  and 
what  not  to  tell  the  priest  at  confession" 
and  "Why  serfs  shouldn't  jog  on  empty 
stomachs."  But  between  them,  that  morn- 
ing, was  something  unusual.  "Kit  Columbus 
sails  from  Palos  today."  said  Joanna  Pau- 
lina, a  nun  whom  the  chureh  had  put  in 
charge  of  the  program  after  the  beatifica- 
tion of  St.  Barbara. 

Grouchy  merchants  all  over  Europe 
turned  away  to  gaze  at  their  rancid  medi- 
eval butter  melting  into  the  holes  of  their 
fork-split  medieval  muffins.  "Haven't  their 
Most  Christian  Majesties  something  better 
to  spend  their  money  on?"  they  grumbled. 
"It  probably  all  comes  out  of  the  taxes 
which  we  now  pay  to  Castile."  And  their 
rancorous  medieval  wives  agreed. 

It  is  not  different  today  with  the  Space 
Shuttle. 

No  matter  that  their  children  were  then 
playing  with  models  of  the  Nina,  the  Plnta 
and  the  Sanu  Maria  in  their  filthy  medi- 
eval bath  water  'Sixty  Minutes"  the 
Sunday  before  had  exposed  the  fact  that  all 
three  ships  were  unseaworthy,  and  it  was  sm 
article  of  faith  of  the  church  that  "Sixty 
Minutes"  was  infallible.  Had  not  Danielus 
Ratherasmus,  a  tense  monk,  said  that  Co- 
lumbus could  not  reach  the  Indies? 

The  first  flight  of  the  Space  Shuttle,  two 
weeks  from  now.  wUl  be  an  extraordinary 
event.  Yet  where  it  is  not  just  greeted  with 
a  yawn,  people  seem  to  be  like  jackals, 
hoping  that  it  will  nosedive  to  earth. 

One  ought  not  to  have  to  argue,  at  this 
late  hour,  the  importance  of  man's  explora- 
tion of  space.  Both  its  immediate  and  practi- 
cal results  and  its  far-reaching  if  unforesee- 
able consequences  are  already  and  will  be 
dramatic.  "They  have  already  changed  our 
lives,  even  just  in  the  technological  spinoffs. 
They  will  radically  alter  our  concept  of  our- 
selves. In  the  exploration  of  space,  we  are 
driving  very  deep. 

It  is  put  very  simply  in  NASA's  own  de- 
scription of  its  mission,  as  prescribed  by 
Congress,  in  iU  223-page  Program  Plan. 
1981-1985.  which  deserves  anyone's  study. 
'Space  science  deals  with  the  most  funda- 
mental questions  we  can  ask  about  our- 
selves, our  origins  and  our  destiny.  Who  are 
you?  Where  did  we  come  from?  Where  are 
we  going?  Are  we  alone?  " 

Who  does  not  pause  at  those  questions, 
and  especially  at  the  last?  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  in  the  exploration  of  space,  sci- 
ence is  asking  questions  about  God.  I  can 
even  forgive  George  Will  his  occasional 
choice  of  dinner  guests  because  he  is  one  of 
the  few  commentators  who  is  intellectually 
and  even  spiritually  alert  to  the  depth  of 
the  concerns  to  which  we  are  reaching  as  we 
journey  into  space. 

Again  one  can  turn  to  NASA's  own  de- 
scription of  its  mission.  It  "seeks  to  under- 
stand the  origin  and  evolution  of  the  uni- 
verse." "The  questions  to  which  it  reaches 
are  '"at  the  core  of  human  concern  since  the 
most  primitive  times. '"  Those  questions  are 
exact.  "'What  are  the  size,  scope  and  struc- 
ture of  the  universe?  What  is  our  place  in 
it?  How  did  it  begin?  Is  it  unchanging  or 
does  it  evolve:  and  will  it  have  an  end?"  One 
has  only  to  ask:  In  what  other  program,  pre- 
scribed and  funded  by  Congress,  are  such 
questions  put?  Put  with  the  real  hope  of 
finding  the  answers  now.  outside  "the  dirty 
basement  windows  of  the  atmosphere?" 

But  let  us  sUy  with  the  shuttle.  It  is  too 
easy  to  think  of  it  only  as  a  toy.  After  all. 
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It's  a  bus.  But  even  simply  as  a  bus.  consider 
where  it  will  take  us. 

Part  of  NASA's  mission  is  its  life  sciences 
program.  This  program  seeks,  among  other 
things,  "to  ensure  the  health,  safety,  well- 
being  and  effective  performances  of  humans 
in  space  "  The  furtherest  purpose  of  this 
program  is  that  it  will  ■ultimately  break 
human  dependence  on  earth's  environ- 
ment." Space  will  become  a  habitable  place 
for  us. 

My  own  application  to  be  on  the  first 
shuttle  which  wlU  carry  reporters  into  space 
is  treated  with  a  clear  If  affectionate  lack  of 
seriousness.  Gentle  references  to  my  age. 
and  to  the  fact  that  an  open-heart  patient 
may  not  be  the  best  risk  up  there,  leave  me 
with  no  answer,  "yet  if  I  am  really  to  be  "at 
large,"  what  lesser  place  should  be  my  beat? 
I  should  be  on  that  bus. 

But  if  we  are  to  understand  what  the 
shuttle  means,  there  are  more  immediate 
functions  to  ponder.  Unless  David  Stockman 
has  his  way,  1984  will  be  an  astonishing 
year. 

The  exploration  of  space  will  by  then  be 
beginning  to  accelerate.  One  need  not  men- 
tion here  every  new  adventure  which  will  be 
started.  It  is  enough  just  to  say,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
spacelabs  will  be  launched.  But  among  the 
new  initiatives  will  be  the  launching  of  the 
space  telescope. 

This  will  be  the  first  permanent  observa- 
tory in  space.  It  will  be  the  most  powerful 
telescope  ever  built.  It  will  be  put  into  orbit, 
and  it  will  be  long-lived.  It  will  be  serviced 
by  the  shuttle. 

If  one  thinks  of  the  telescopes  available  to 
Galileo,  it  is  not  less  than  breathtaking  to 
think  of  this  telescope,  2.4  meters  in  diame- 
ter, traveling  around  in  space,  and  again 
outside  our  dirty  basement  windows.  It 
could  not  be  put  into  orbit,  and  given  its 
long  life  to  do  its  amazing  work,  if  a  shuttle 
did  not  service  it.  And  in  1984  also  the  third 
shuttle  is  meant  to  be  available. 

But  there  is,  of  course,  much  more  than 
the  shuttle  will  do.  The  first  shuttle  this 
year,  if  all  goes  well,  will  carry  a  large- 
format  camera  up.  This  camera  will  "pro- 
vide stereoscopic,  panchromatic  imagery, 
with  a  resolution  of  approximately  10 
meters."  But  the  essential  point  is  that  all 
of  NASAs  missions— including  the  scientific 
and  the  technological,  including  the  obser- 
vation of  earth,  of  our  environment  and 
sources  of  energy— cannot  be  carried  much 
further  without  the  shuttle. 

The  shuttle  is  only  one  element  in  the 
regular  space  transportation  system  which 
is  now  to  be  developed.  The  whole  system 
includes  the  spacelabs,  the  shuttle  and  the 
"inertial  upper  stage."'  This  last  may  simply 
if  inadequately  be  described  as  a  boost  to 
the  shuttle  when  it  is  already  up.  It  will 
extend  its  range.  We  may  think  of  Colum- 
bus as  he  gazed  with  his  trained  seaman's 
eye  at  his  three  vessels,  adjusting  their  sails 
for  their  uncharted  voyage  and  wishing  for 
an  inertial  upper  stage  atop  the  rigging. 

The  extent  and  complexity  of  NASA's 
programs  is  barely  known  or  understood  by 
most  people.  Even  if  one  takes  only  the  13 
spacelabs  which  are  supposed  to  be 
launched  by  1985,  each  will  serve  one  of  the 
individual  programs  in  NASA's  several  mis- 
sions. 

Prom  the  life  sciences  mission  to  the  as- 
trophysics mission  to  the  earth  observation 
mission,  all  affecting  our  immediate  lives  as 
well  as  man's  furthest  futures,  it  is  these 
which  the  space  transportation  system  will 
carry  out.  To  imagine  continuing  the  explo- 
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ration  of  space  with  no  shuttles  is  to  imag- 
ine flying  on  a  commercial  airline  with  no 
ground  crews  to  service  its  planes. 

If  you  still  are  not  interested  in  the  larg- 
est questions  which  are  being  asked  in 
space,  then  you  can  at  least  come  down  to 
earth  with  a  sharp  bump.  Among  the  many 
missions  which  NASA  undertakes  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  advanced  aircraft  we  will 
use  here:  "to  improve  the  usefulness,  per- 
formance, speed,  safety  and  efficiency  of 
civil  and  military  aircraft  vehicles,  and  to 
preserve  U.S.  leadership  in  aeronautical  sci- 
ence and  technology. "  This  program  will 
next  year  begin  the  development  of  the 
technology,  for  example,  needed  for  fire-re- 
sistant material  which  will  reduce  the  dan- 
gers of  aircraft  crashes. 

That  would  seem  to  be  a  program  whose 
impact  is  immediate  enough  to  us  all. 

And  if  the  shuttle  does  indeed  nosedive  to 
earth  two  weeks  from  now?  We  ought  not  to 
smirk  at  the  disaster.  We  ought  to  consider 
what  would  be  one  of  its  causes.  The  space 
program  depends  on  the  long-range  develop- 
ment of  the  most  sophisticated  technology. 
It  has  for  years  now  been  subject  to  erratic 
funding  and  arbitrary  cuts  in  its  budget.  If 
the  shuttle  crashes,  it  will  be  our  fault. 

Columbus  had  to  go  begging  round  the 
courts  of  a  still  medieval  Europe  to  find  the 
funding  for  his  first  journey.  When  he  was 
at  last  given  it  by  Isabella  and  Ferdinand,  it 
cost  them  the  same  as  one  of  their  court 
balls.  Our  vision  sometimes  seems  to  be  as 
narrow  as  500  years  ago. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  22,  1981] 

Moving  Into  Space- Ace  Warfare 

(By  Daniel  Graham) 

Lt.  Gen.  Daniel  Graham,  USA  retired,  was 
director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
until  1976.  He  served  as  a  defense  adviser  to 
Ronald  Reagan  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign. He  is  co-chairman  of  the  Alliance  for 
Peace  Through  Strength,  an  adjunct  of  the 
American  Security  Council. 

This  is  excerpted  from  an  interview  with 
journalist  Dan  Gregory. 

Gregory:  The  plan  selected  by  President 
Carter  for  deploying  MX  missiles  has  come 
under  attack.  Your  views? 

Graham:  The  problem  is  that  MX  is  the 
grotesque  child  of  bad  strategy.  It's  gro- 
tesque to  take  a  missile  that's  designed  for 
counterforce— that  is,  to  hit  certain  of  the 
most  dangerous  Soviet  wea[>ons  before  they 
can  hit  you— and  then  deploy  it  in  a  system 
that  is  supposed  to  absorb  all  the  effects  of 
those  weapons  before  you  fire.  That's  a 
grotesquery,  from  a  military  standpoint. 

And  then  to  put  $50-60  billion  into  that 
grotesquery  is  absolutely  stupid.  The  MX 
deployment  scheme  should  be  rejected,  not 
because  its  going  to  endanger  the  prong- 
horn  antelope  or  the  desert  tortoise,  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  final  offspring  of  very  bad 
strategy. 

They  say  we  need  the  MX  to  protect  be- 
cause the  Minuteman  has  become  vulner- 
able. If  I  were  a  Minuteman  missile  I 
wouldn't  consider  the  MX  to  be  doing  much 
about  my  vulnerability.  How  do  you  protect 
the  Minuteman  from  its  vulnerability?  Well, 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  defend.  Get  some 
kind  of  effective  defense.  How  best  to  do 
that  is  the  way  that  puts  the  most  doubt  in 
the  Soviet  general  staff's  mind:  With  a 
space-bom  defense. 

Look  at  it  this  way.  What  do  you  do  by 
putting  out  more  things  for  the  Soviet*  to 
shoot  at?  That's  what  you  do  with  MX. 
There's  one  missile  and  you  go  to  great  ex- 
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pense  to  move  it  around  to  23  different 
places  that  it  might  fire  from.  The  worst 
problem  you  give  the  Soviets,  assuming  they 
can't  figure  out  where  the  missile  is,  is  that 
they  have  to  shoot  at  22  more  things  than 
they  would  have  liked  to  have  to  shoot  at. 
How  do  they  solve  that  problem?  They  add 
44  more  warheads  to  their  inventory— be- 
cause two  warheads  dedicated  to  each  one 
of  those  targets  will  insure— 85.  90  percent 
insure— that  it  will  be  destroyed.  So  the  So- 
viets have  a  pure  arithmetic  problem,  the 
way  we've  been  going  about  things. 

But  look  what  happens  if  you  add  an 
active  defense.  Now.  I'm  not  talking  about  a 
perfect  one  that  says  "no  missiles  hit  the 
ground.'"  but  just  one  that  takes  out  any  sig- 
nificant portion,  say  10,  20  per  cent  of  the 
Soviet  striking  force.  Now  the  Soviets  don't 
know  how  many  of  their  warheads  would 
get  through  and,  what"s  worse  for  them, 
they  don"t  know  which  ones  would  get 
through.  And  now  you"ve  got  a  formula 
that's  not  straight  arithmetic,  it's  all  full  of 
permutations,  combinations,  and  probabil- 
ities, which  sharply  reduces  any  assurance 
in  the  Soviet  general  staff's  mind  that  they 
could  attack  MX  or  our  bombers  or  our  sub- 
marines in  port  with  any  assurance.  And 
that  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  aggressor  is 
the  essence  of  deterrence,  so  that's  how  you 
repair  your  deterrent. 

Q:  Even  as  it  came  into  being,  many 
people  accepted  MAD  (mutually  assured  de- 
struction) only  as  a  stop-gap  until  improved 
technology  would  provide  something  more 
concrete  in  the  way  of  strategic  protection. 
Is  MAD  now  obsolete  or  is  it  becoming  so? 

A:  There  was  about  a  year  in  the  history 
of  man  when  MAD  looked  like  it  might 
work.  And  even  Khrushchev  thought  so  for 
awhile.  But  it  only  lasted  for  a  year  that 
there  was  any  possibility  of  MAD  working 
because  then  technology  begaui  to  make 
these  weapons  usable  in  a  true  military 
fashion  rather  than  in  the  sort  of  "I'm 
going  to  blow  up  your  city  if  you  blow  up 
my  city,"'  context. 

Yes,  we  are  at  a  real  watershed  in  military 
affairs.  If  the  United  States  does  not  change 
its  strategic  framework  of  thinking  about 
these  things,  and  allows  the  contest  to 
remain  in  that  technical  area  where  the  So- 
viets have  learned  how  to  compyete  very  well 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  beat  us  in  those 
technologies  because  their  mass  more  than 
makes  up  for  what  small  technical  advan- 
tages we  have,  then  the  Soviets  are  bound 
to  win  it.  They"re  bound  to  win  that  contest 
and  their  strategic  superiority  over  the 
United  States  will  grow. 

We  must  recognize  the  strategic  water- 
shed we  have  reached  and  put  together  a 
new  strategic  framework  that  is  compatible 
with  both  the  historical  situation  and  the 
technical  situation  we're  in  today.  If  we 
don't  do  that  I'm  afraid  we're  not  going  to 
succeed  and  we're  just  going  to  fall  further 
and  further  behind  the  Soviets. 

If  the  Reagan  administration's  budget  is 
simply  a  matter  of  incremental  add-ons  to 
all  the  various  programs  in  the  Pentagon, 
many  of  which— all  of  them  were  conceived 
within  the  framework  of  bad  strategy  (some 
of  them  are  still  good  even  though  con- 
ceived within  the  framework  of  a  bad  strat- 
egy) but  if  that's  all  we  do,  just  add  to  pro- 
grams already  going  instead  of  making 
those  fundamental  changes  required,  we  can 
wind  up  after  five  years  or  a  decade  of  put- 
ting tremendous  funds  into  those  programs 
being  worse  off  than  we  are  today. 

Q:  You  have  predicted  a  major  change  of 
emphasis  In  this  country's  nuclear  strategy 
within  the  decade,  away  from  . . . 
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A:  Away  from  straight  destructive  nuclear 
offensive  capability  to  a  sophisticated  com- 
bination of  defense  and  offense.  And  if  done 
properly  it  is  my  contention  that  it's  going 
to  be  cheaper  than  trying  to  meet  the  Sovi- 
ets in  the  "mass"'  contest  for  masses  of  mis- 
siles and  masses  of  airplanes  and  masses  of 
ships  and  so  forth.  We've  got  to  end-run 
them  technologically  but  that  we  won't  do 
unless  we  change  the  strategic  framework  in 
which  we  think. 

I  told  you  that  within  10  years  we  will 
change.  The  problem  is  that  if  we  don't 
change  soon  enough  within  the  10  years  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  allow  the  Soviets 
advantages  that  are  going  to  be  very  detri- 
mental to  the  Western  world  and  the 
United  States. 

We  can  establish  a  space-borne  defense 
against  Soviet  nuclear  threats  quicker,  with 
less  money  and  with  more  popular  support 
than  we  can  do  anything  else  to  change  the 
strategic  balance.  I  see  signs  all  over  now 
that  we're  likely  to  go  in  that  direction  pro- 
vided we  can  overcome  a  lot  of  bureaucratic 
turfguarding  and  program  managers'  biases 
toward  ongoing  programs. 

Q:  You  are  referring  to  laser  satellites? 

A:  I  am  referring  to  a  thorough-going 
space  effort  which  would  involve  some 
small,  manned  military  vehicles  in  space 
that  are  multipurpose,  could  do  a  number  of 
things  including  defending  the  installations 
we  already  have  in  space,  satellites  and  so 
forth,  inspecting  Soviet  satellites,  destroy- 
ing Soviet  satellites  if  necessary,  and  inter- 
cepting some  portion  of  a  Soviet  attack 
force  using  high-powered  chemical  lasers. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
what  really  constitutes  a  highpowered  one- 
shot  laser  minefield.  It's  a  satellite  that  you 
put  up  in  the  way  of  a  Soviet  attack  that 
would  shoot  down  great  numbers  of  Soviet 
missiles  and  warheads  if  they  tried  to  fire  at 
us,  a  satellite  that  you  could  put  up  in  times 
of  danger. 

I  would  couple  the  whole  thing  with  the 
first  steps  toward  acquiring  solar  energy 
platforms  which  would  allow  us,  on  an  un- 
limited basis,  to  acquire  power  that's  not  de- 
pendent utx)n  the  OPEC  nations  or.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  upon  any  non-replenishable 
source  of  carbon  fuels. 

All  of  these  things  in  a  package  are  well 
within  our  technical  grasp  and  if  we  do  it  we 
will  re-establish  strategic  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Union  or  anybody  else.  and.  fur- 
thermore, help  to  solve  other  basic  strategic 
problems  in  the  United  States,  such  as  our 
energy  problem. 

Q:  You're  talking  about  a  radical  depar- 
ture. And  the  Soviets  are  ahead  of  us  in 
anti-satellite  technology. 

A:  In  the  application  of  space  technology 
to  military  matters  they  lead  us  because 
they  have  been  doing  this  and  they  have  an 
anti-satellite  capability.  The  technology 
that  they're  using  is  relatively  primitive,  it's 
no  problem  in  terms  of  sheer  technology. 
But  they're  ahead  of  us  in  applying  the 
available  technology  to  the  problem  of  at- 
tacking objects  in  space. 

We  can  overcome  that  very  quickly  and  go 
well  beyond  them,  and  move  the  contest  in 
a  number  of  ways  that  even  the  most  dovish 
American  ought  to  agree  with  me  are  good. 

One  is,  you  move  the  contest  with  the  So- 
viets out  of  the  realm  of  sheer  mass  of  of- 
fensive capability,  into  the  high-technology 
arena  where  the  United  States  should  be 
able  to  and,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  able  to 
stay  ahead  of  the  Soviets,  sind  that's  in  a 
contest  to  control  cislunar  space. 

Secondly,  you  reduce  the  urge  to  con- 
stantly stockpile  more  and  more  offensive 
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nuclear  weapons  which,  I  understand,  is  a 
great  problem  for  many. 

The  third  thing  is.  you  move  the  first  and 
perhaps  the  only  battle  in  a  future  central 
war  into  outer  space  where  you're  not  blow- 
ing off  chunks  of  the  face  of  the  planet. 

But  from  a  strictly  military  point  of  view, 
the  greatest  advantage  is  that  you  force  the 
Soviets  to  compete  with  the  United  States 
in  an  arena  in  which  they  compete  badly, 
and  that  is  in  high  technology. 

Somebody  is  going  to  establish  a  strategic 
superiority  in  space.  The  Soviets  know  that. 
They're  working  on  it  very  hard.  And  we, 
with  far  better  tools  at  hand  to  establish 
that  dominion,  have  failed  to  do  so.  And  we 
must— because  if  we  don't,  they  will  and 
from  then  on,  whoever  controls  that  high 
ground  of  space  is  going  to  have  a  tremen- 
dous edge,  no  matter  what  other  level  of 
confrontation  occurs.* 


ALLIES  NEED  TO  INCREASE 
THEIR  DEFENSE  EFFORTS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

or  NEW  jERsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2.  1981 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  decade,  we  have  watched  the 
Soviet  Union,  our  principal  adversary, 
make  immense  strides  in  furthering 
their  global  interests  at  the  expense  of 
Western  security.  The  massive  Soviet 
buildup  in  tanks,  aircraft,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  strategic  weapons,  coupled 
with  their  outrageous  behavior  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  use  of  proxy  forces  in 
the  Third  World,  requires  a  strong  and 
united  Western  response,  especially  at 
a  time  when  Poland  is  threatened. 
Unless  our  country,  along  with  our 
NATO  allies.  Japan,  and  other  pro- 
Western  nations,  take  meaningful  ac- 
tions to  bolster  their  defenses,  the  So- 
viets may  win.  not  necessarily  through 
war.  but  by  outright  intimidation.  The 
"Finlandization"  of  Western  Europe  is 
surely  a  top  Soviet  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  has  borne 
the  bnmt  and  cost  of  defending  the 
free  world,  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  Our  Nation,  with  its  Armed  Forces 
and  National  Treasury,  continues  to 
imderwrite  the  West's  security.  We  de- 
voted 5.2  percent  of  our  GNP  to  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  in  1980  and 
spent  nearly  25  percent  of  our  nation- 
al budget  in  the  areas  of  defense  and 
international  security  assistance.  De- 
spite pledges  from  our  allies  of  a  3-per- 
cent increase  in  real  terms  in  their  de- 
fense budgets,  very  few  came  even 
close  to  attaining  that  important  goal. 
This  trend  cannot  continue.  Nothing  is 
more  dear  or  costly  than  defending 
one's  independence  and  liberty.  The 
primary  ingredient  is  the  national  will 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  an  article  that  address- 
es the  subject  of  allied  defense  ex- 
penditures, written  by  an  outstanding 
defense  analyst.  Dr.  Wayne  Schroeder 
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of  the  Heritage  Foundation.  I  believe 
that  he  makes  some  cogent  points 
with  regard  to  this  issue  that  we  can 
all  leam  from. 

AixiBs  Nkzd  To  Imckxasi  DarmsB  Etports 

Although  It  appears  liutclvtsable  for  the 
Reagvi  Administrmtion  to  pressure  them  at 
this  time,  Japan  and  merat)er8  of  the  NATO 
Alliance  must  assume  greater  responsibility 
for  their  own  defenses,  either  physically  or 
financially,  according  to  analysts  at  The 
Heritage  Foundation. 

"Certainly,  our  allies  cannot  be  expected 
at  this  time  to  raise  their  real  growth  in  de- 
fense spending  up  to  an  order  of  magnitude 
approaching  that  of  either  the  Soviet  Union 
or  their  American  ally,"  the  defense  experts 
write  in  the  current  issue  of  National  Secu- 
rity Record. 

"However,  the  U.S.  (should)  seek  from  its 
allies  a  consensus  as  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  Soviet  threat,  the  inadequacy  of  past 
plana  and  programs,  and  a  commitment  to 
increase  their  defense  burden  gradually— in 
spite  of  economic  stringencies,  which  the 
U.S.  also  faces. " 

Paying  for  their  collective  security  has 
been  a  growing  point  of  contention  in  recent 
years  between  the  nations  of  the  West,  the 
Heritage  analysts  say.  "Throughout  the 
past  three  years,  the  commitment  of 
NATO's  allies  to  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe  has  been  gauged  in  terms  of  wheth- 
er or  not  they  were  meeting  the  1978  pledge 
to  a  three  percent  annual  real  growth  in  de- 
fense spending.  By  late  1980,  however,  it 
became  apparent  that  due  to  low  economic 
growth,  high  inflation,  and  budgetary  con- 
straints, most  of  our  European  allies  would 
fall  to  meet  the  three  percent  real  growth 
pledge  In  1981." 

"Rather  than  couching  the  NATO  defense 
spending  issue  for  our  European  allies  pri- 
marily in  terms  of  whether  they  are  meet- 
ing an  arbitrary,  fixed  percentage  increase 
in  defense  spending  each  year,  U.S.  policy 
should  seek  to  define  exactly  what  areas  in 
the  NATO  Long-Term  Defense  Plan  and  in 
European  defense  programs  are  in  need  of 
increased  funding,  and  adopt  an  approach 
which  squarely  states  European  defense 
spending  will  have  to  rise  far  above  the 
three  percent  real  growth  level.  " 

While  financial  problems  may  plague 
Western  Europe.  Japan  has  no  such  eco- 
nomic Jxistiflcation  for  its  posture,  with  its 
five  percent  annual  Inflation  rate,  a  $14  bil- 
lion trade  surplus,  an  auto  Industry  that  is 
overwhelming  Detroit,  and  an  expanding 
volume  of  overseas  investment.  Because  its 
July  1980  pledge  to  increase  defense  spend- 
ing by  9.7  percent  was  substantially  reduced 
in  December.  Japan's  new  defense  budget 
will  barely  compensate  for  inflation,  the 
Heritage  analysts  say. 

The  analysts  conclude.  "It  is  true  that 
many  Western  nations  are  now  in  a  period 
of  great  economic  difficulty.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  these  difficulties 
will  soon  pass  away— indeed,  they  may 
worsen  before  they  get  better.  The  true 
measure  of  leadership  for  the  U.S.  is  to  act 
now— In  the  midst  of  a  critical  economic  and 
budgetary  crisis  of  its  own— to  Increase  sub- 
stantially its  defense  spending  and  revise 
•  •  •  security  policies.  •  •  •  Such  action  will 
signal  to  our  allies  that  we  are  serious  about 
redressing  the  military  imbalance,  and  that 
they,  too,  can  join  in  this  taslt.  provided  the 
political  wUl  exists  to  do  so." 

National  Security  Record  is  published 
monthly  by  The  Heritage  Foundation,  a 
Washington-based  public  policy  research  in- 
stitute. 
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COMPARATIVE  DEFENSf  SPENDING  FOR  THE  10 
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IT  IS  TIME  FOR  A  CONFERENCE 
OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACIES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  1 
year  ago  I  called  for  the  formation  of 
a  conference  of  the  industrial  democ- 
racies in  which  questions  of  mutual  In- 
terest could  be  discussed  and  debated. 
I  based  that  idea  on  the  fact  that  al- 
though we  have  such  forums  as 
NATO,  the  United  Nations,  and  re- 
gional organizations,  there  is  at 
present  no  international  group,  com- 
posed of  members  sharing  basic  politi- 
cal and  economic  values  where  eco- 
nomic, political,  military,  social,  and 
philosophical  matters  can  be  dis- 
cussed. 

We  need  such  a  conference.  A  recent 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  tells 
why. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record, 
"Discord  in  the  West— Economic  Diffi- 
culties Beyond  Arms  Budgets  Strain 
NATO  Alliance"  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  April  1.  1981: 

Discord  ih  West— Economic  DirrERENCES 
Beyond  Arms  Bitdcets  S"niAiN  NATO 
Alliance 

(By  Eric  Morgenthaler) 

Brussels.— In  a  sprawl  of  low  buildings  on 
the  outskirts  of  town  are  the  headquarters 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
It  is  the  administrative  center  of  the  West- 
em  defense  alliance,  a  sort  of  transatlantic 
Pentagon. 

These  days,  however,  many  of  the  people 
inside  are  sounding  more  as  though  they 
worked  in  a  transatlantic  Treasury.  They 
are  talking  of  inflation  and  unemployment 
interest  rates  and  oil  prices,  social  security 
and  welfare,  trade  and  aid.  and  the  prob- 
lems of  spurring  economic  growth. 

Their  talk  is  anything  but  idle.  Many  ana- 
lyste  in  Europe  and  the  U.S.  think  that  such 
pocketbook  issues  may  well  be  among  the 
most  important— and  most  divisive— prob- 
lems facing  the  NATO  alliance  over  the 
next  decade. 

"Economic  policy  is  vital,  and  it  relates  di- 
rectly to  our  security  policy,"  says  a  senior 
economist  at  NATO.  "A  successful  economic 
policy  may  have  to  be  the  very  basis  of  a  re- 
surgent defense  policy."' 


That  possibility  matters  to  the  United 
SUtes  as  it  tries  to  persuade  the  NATO 
allies  to  Increase  their  defense  spending  at  a 
time  when  their  sluggish  economies  are 
forcing  many  of  them  to  slash  popular 
social  programs.  But  the  problem  goes 
beyond  the  question  of  spending,  or  not 
spending,  on  defense:  It  involves  a  thicket  of 
economic  strains  that  threaten,  many  West- 
erners feel,  to  weaken  and  divide  the  alli- 
ance for  years  to  come. 

GUNS  AND  butter 

Those  strains  start  with  the  age-old  quan- 
dary of  guns  versus  butter,  a  choice  that 
many  European  countries,  with  their  ex- 
panding economies,  haven't  really  had  to 
confront  since  the  post-World  War  II 
period. 

The  strains  extend  to  such  globally  sensi- 
tive issues  as  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
(which  Is  more  important  to  Europe  than  to 
the  U.S.)  and  reliance  on  Middle  East  oil 
(the  Europeans  are  more  dependent  on  it). 
There  also  are  a  number  of  intra-alliance 
issues,  ranging  from  competing  Interest 
rates  and  possibly  protectionism  to  the  fact 
that  the  unhappy  economic  climate  is  pit- 
ting ally  against  ally  in  a  fierce  race  for 
shrinking  world  markets. 

"The  main  point  is  there  is  going  to  be  a 
hell  of  a  lot  of  hassle  on  a  number  of  eco- 
nomic issues."  says  David  Watt,  director  of 
the  London-based  Royal  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Affairs. 

Mr.  Watt  believes  that  because  of  such 
problems  as  the  slowdown  in  Western 
growth,  the  continuing  fallout  from  the  oil- 
price  jumps  since  1973.  the  wealuiess  of  the 
dollar  in  recent  years  and  "the  rather 
clumsy  handling  of  all  these  issues  by  the 
Carter  administration,"  Washington  faces  a 
much  more  difficult  situation  than  the  last 
two  or  three  administrations  have  had. 

A  COMPLICATING  FACTOR 

Its  task  is  complicated  by  Europe's  being 
stronger  and  more  assertive.  lx)th  economi- 
cally and  politically,  than  it  used  to  be.  "If 
you  compare  it  with  the  "50s  or  "60s,  the 
whole  situation  has  changed, '"  says  Helmut 
Hubel,  who  is  with  the  German  Foreign 
Policy  Research  Institute,  a  think  tank  in 
Bonn.  "The  economic  strength  of  the  Euro- 
pean states  has  grown  so  much." 

The  world  view  bf  many  European  states 
also  has  changed— and  moved  somewhat 
away  from  the  American  vision  of  things. 
""There"s  a  real  problem  of  a  divergence  of 
opinion  on  what  are  the  underlying  trends 
in  world  affairs — one  of  which  is  The 
Threat,"  says  Gregory  Plynn.  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Paris-based  Atlantic  Institute 
for  International  Affairs. 

The  threat,  of  course,  is  that  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Europeans  call  for  con- 
tinued emphasis  on  strategic-arms  limita- 
tion and  other  elements  of  detente  while 
Washington  seems  to  l)e  putting  detente  on 
the  back  burner  in  favor  of  an  arms  buildup. 

'"What  America  sees  frequently  as  Europe- 
ans" being  unwilling  to  carry  their  share  of 
the  defense  burden, "  Mr.  Flynn  says,  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Europeans  see  as  their  right 
to  have  more  of  a  say  in  alliance  policy 
making. 

DirncULT  TRAOEOPP 

The  argument  over  sharing  the  burden  is 
exacerbated  by  Europe's  economic  troubles. 
These  days,  more  money  for  guns,  which  is 
what  Washington  seems  to  want  from  the 
Europeans,  could  well  mean  less  tnoney 
from  butter.  But  for  a  European  politician, 
whose  countrymen  have  long  been  accus- 
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tomed  to  the  butter  of  benevolent  social 
programs,  that  trade-off  isn't  as  easily  made 
as  it  might  be  for  an  American. 

"I  don't  think  people  in  Europe  would  un- 
derstand having  to  cut  back  social-welfare 
programs  in  order  to  make  more  money 
available  for  defense  spending,"  says  a  de- 
fense planner  in  Bonn.  "In  Europe,  much 
more  than  in  the  U.S..  we  need  a  sound, 
stable  social  atmosphere  to  prepare  tjeople 
for  defense  expenditures." 

For  decades  now.  the  countries  of  Europe 
have  built  their  extensive  and  popular  range 
of  social  programs  on  the  assumption  of 
ever-increasing  economic  growth.  Now  that 
growth  is  trailing  off.  says  one  senior  Ameri- 
can diplomat,  those  programs  have  become 
"an  albatross"  and  "an  intense  political 
handicap"  for  many  European  leaders.  They 
also  are  a  large  problem  for  those  who 
would  raise  defense  outlays. 

"For  the  past  30  years  or  so,  you  were  able 
to  combine  the  other  priorities  in  public  ex- 
penditure with  defense,"  observes  Chrlstoph 
Bertram,  director  of  the  London-based  In- 
ternational Institute  for  Strategic  Studies. 
But  today,  he  adds,  "the  perimeters  of  eco- 
nomic experience  which  have  governed  Eu- 
ropean society  for  30  years  are  no  longer 
valid""— and  that  means  hard  questions  over 
public  spending. 

"At  a  time  when  you  are  trying  to  combat 
recession  and  fight  inflation  by  reducing 
public  expenditures,  you  can't  keep  the  de- 
fense budget  untouched."  Mr.  Bertram  says. 
Because  many  Western  leaders  are  trying  to 
do  precisely  that,  he  suggests,  '"defense,  by 
trying  to  be  a  sacred  cow  at  a  time  when  ev- 
erything else  is  being  cut,  is  risking  become- 
ing  more  and  more  controversial."" 

Aside  from  the  basic  differences  over  de- 
fense spending,  there  are  other  economic 
friction  points  that  could  hamper  NATO's 
ability  to  act  cohesively  in  a  crisis,  analysts 
warn.  One  that  is  often  mentioned,  but 
whose  significance  is  hotly  disputed,  is  the 
trade  ties  between  Western  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

"It's  very  difficult.  l>ecause  we  have  to 
combine  a  lot  of  conflicting  objectives."  says 
a  foreign-ministry  official  in  Paris.  "In  West 
Germany  and  France,  there  is  a  view  that 
through  trade,  the  Eastem-bloc  societies  are 
changing.  It's  a  very  protracted  process,  but 
it  may  lead  to  some  evolution  in  those  soci- 
eties." Thus,  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
"isn't  a  purely  economic  question"  for 
Prance,  he  says.  ""It's  more  a  political  one." 

But  that  doesn't  reassure  the  Americans. 
Most  recently,  they  have  voiced  consider- 
able concern  as  negotiations  have  proceeded 
over  a  proposed  3,600-mile  pipeline  to  deliv- 
er Soviet  natural  gas  to  Western  Europe. 

A  MATTER  OF  LEVERS 

What  worries  the  U.S.  is  that  if  the  trans- 
action goes  through,  the  Soviets  by  1990 
could  be  providing  10%  to  12%  of  the  natu- 
ral-gas needs  of  the  West  European  nations 
outside  Scandinavia— 30%  in  West  Ger- 
many's case. 

"There's  always  some  suspicion  in  the  U.S. 
that  our  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  could 
be  a  lever  for  the  Soviets  against  us,"  says 
Mr.  Hubel  of  the  Institute  in  Bonn.  "But  we 
think  it"s  also  a  lever  for  us  against  the  So- 
viets. It's  a  two-way  commitment,  a  measure 
for  stabilization.  The  Soviets  could  sell  us 
gas,  but  they're  highly  interested  in  our 
technology— they  really  need  it." 

Wherever  one  stands  on  East- West  trade, 
it's  clear  why  it's  an  issue  that  affects 
NATO.  But  there  are  other  issues  where  the 
link  may  be  less  obvious,  for  they  involve 
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trade  or  relations  between  the  NATO  coun- 
tries themselves. 

Many  of  those  controversies  are  the  stuff 
of  everyday  global  economic  life— disputes 
over  a  country's  monetary  or  trade  policy, 
say.  or  over  the  subsidizing  of  troubled  in- 
dustries—and in  times  of  healthy  growth, 
they  usually  don't  cause  much  of  a  stir.  But 
during  an  economic  slowdown  such  as  the 
current  one,  as  countries  everywhere  scram- 
ble globally  for  business  to  save  jobs  at 
home,  such  spats  can  become  major  political 
rows. 

Thus,  officials  in  several  European  coun- 
tries now  and  complaining  loudly  about 
high  U.S.  interest  rates— which,  they  say. 
are  luring  investors"  funds  away  from 
Europe.  ""One  reason  we  are  so  slow  in  re- 
covering economically  is  the  tremendously 
high  interest  rates  in  the  U.S.."'  says  W.  F. 
van  Eekelen.  under  minister  of  defense  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  adds,  however,  that 
"NATO  really  isnt  set  up  to  handle  that 
sort  of  debate." 

CARLUCCI'S  SPEECH 

Washington  seems  determined  to  try  to 
reassert  U.S.  leadership— in  defense,  as  well 
as  in  economic  affairs.  It  made  that  clear  a 
few  weeks  ago  with  a  tough  call  from  Prank 
C.  Carlucci.  deputy  secretary  of  defense,  for 
the  NATO  allies  to  follow  the  Reagan  lead 
and  increase  their  defense  outlays. 

"The  United  States  cannot  be  expected  to 
improve  and  strengthen  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe  unless  other  allies  increase  their 
own  contribution  to  the  combined  defense 
effort."  Mr.  Carlucci  told  a  defense  confer- 
ence in  Munich.  "Nor  can  the  United  States, 
unaided,  bear  the  burden  of  promoting 
Western  interests  beyond  Europe." 

Although  there  is  confusion  in  Europe 
over  just  what  Washington  wants  in  the 
way  of  spending,  it  is  already  apparent  that 
most  European  nations,  faced  with  their 
own  deep  economic  worries,  aren't  in  any 
hurry  to  meet  the  administration's  call. 

"I  think  Carlucci  is  misreading  Europe  if 
he  thinlcs  tough  talk  is  making  a  great  im- 
pression,"" says  Klaas  de  Vries,  a  socialist 
member  of  the  Dutch  Parliament,  a  long 
time  defense-spending  critic  and  chairman 
of  the  Parliament's  defense  committee.  "It 
was  a  very  insensitive  speech.  And  it  focuses 
the  attention  of  the  Eurot>eans  far  more  on 
determining  what  their  own  priorities  are 
than  it  induces  them  to  follow  the  leader."" 

Which  is  simply  one  way  of  saying  that— 
for  political,  economic  and  social  reasons- 
difficult  times  lie  ahead  for  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. A  senior  American  diplomat  has  an- 
other way  of  saying  it.  As  the  U.S.  gears  up 
to  sell  its  allies  on  greater  defense  spending, 
he  observes,  ""one  has  the  net  impression 

ttiat  it  is  going  to  be  the  same  old 

tired,  uphill  battle.'"* 


KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
WILDCATS 


HON.  JIM  JEFFRIES 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  you  may  have  seen  the  March  23, 
1981,  issue  of  Sports  Illustrated  which 
features  Rolando  Blackman  of  the 
Kansas  State  basketball  team  on  the 
front  cover. 

The    Kansas    State    Wildcats    have 
always  been  noted  for  their  speed  and 
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agility  despite  the  size  of  the  players 
and  have  the  reputation  of  a  team  not 
to  be  taken  lightly. 

The  Wildcats  have  indeed  made  this 
year  an  exciting  season  for  sports  fans 
of  my  district,  and  even  though  the 
Kansas  State  Wildcats  did  not  make 
the  final  four  to  qualify  for  the  NCAA 
title,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  them  for  advancing  as 
far  as  they  did  and  praise  them  for  the 
valiant  try. 

Under  the  direction  of  Coach  Jack 
Hartman  for  the  past  11  years,  the 
Kansas  State  Wildcats  have  certainly 
proven  not  only  to  Kansas  but  to  the 
Nation  that  they  are  contenders  and 
will  imdoubtedly  be  back  again.  Good 
luck  next  year.  Jack,  and  congratula- 
tions on  a  fine  1980-81  season. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  did  not  see  the  Sports  Illustrated 
story,  the  article  follows: 

K-State  coach  Jack  Hartinan"s  squad  is  in 
his  image— quiet,  colorless,  collected;  a 
friendly  hardware  dealer  camouflaging  the 
mind  of  a  crafty  terrorist.  Down  by  12 
points  against  San  Francisco.  Hartman  had 
replaced  his  struggling  star.  Rolando  Black- 
man,  with  Brazirs  own  Eduardo  Galvao. 
who  despite  being  called  "Edweirdo"  by  his 
teammates,  was  instrumental  in  the  WUd- 
cats"  64-60  victory.  Then,  against  Oregon 
State,  Hartman  went  from  Edweirdo  back  to 
Rolando,  who  showed  his  appreciation  by 
sinlting  the  gamer  with  two  seconds  left. 

Before  that  iiappened  Kansas  State 
plugged  along  10  points  In  arrears  until  6  7  " 
Center  Ed  Nealy  and  liis  backup.  L<es  Craft, 
wore  down  Jotuison  and  forced  him  into 
fouls  and  turnovers  so  that  the  "Cats  could 
proceed  on  a  16-6  tear  and  tie  the  game  at 
48  with  3:23  to  play,  precisely  the  point  at 
which  Joiinson  fouled  out  for  the  51st  time 
in  his  career.  ""We  were  working  our  butts 
off."  said  Craft.  Not  to  irentlon  Joiinsons,  a 
feat  of  some  magnitude. 

Now  it  was  a  chess  game  between  masters. 
And,  as  Miler  said,  "You  don't  beat  a  Jack 
Hartman  team  making  mistakes.  They're 
too  smart."  Miller  elected  to  slow  things 
down,  but  the  Wildcats  fouled  Charlie 
Sitton,  who,  being  a  rooltie,  missed  on  the 
one-and-one.  Kansas  State  then  held  the 
ball  down  to  10  seconds  when  Blackman.  the 
Olympian  from  Brooklyn,  backed  Mark 
Radford  to  the  baseline,  where  they  were 
joined  by  Blume.  ""He  made  a  good  strong 
move  and  I  cut  him  off,"  said  Radford. 
"Then  he  made  another  strong  move." 

It  was  the  second  one— Blackman  spinning 
in  the  air  from  16  feet,  swish— that  did  it.  "I 
had  the  good  release.'"  Blackman  said.  ""I 
wasn't  even  aware  that  anyone  was  on  me. 
It  was  just  me  and  the  rim."* 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  REAGAN 
BUDGET-PART  I 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  dust  is  settling  on  President 
Reagan's  budget  proposal  and  time  for 
analysis  of  some  of  the  actual  figtires 
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has  transpired,  a  picture  is  developing 
which  does  not  portend  a  hopeful 
future,  through  we  all  certainly  wish 
the  contrary  were  true.  The  distin- 
giiished  economist.  Murray  Rothbard, 
recently  published  an  article  entitled 
"The  Reagan  Budget  FYaud"  in  the 
World  Market  Perspective,  March  19, 
1981.  issue.  Mr.  Rothbard  is  a  key 
member  of  the  Austrian  school  of  eco- 
nomics. Although  he  is  perhaps  sub- 
ject to  criticism  for  support  of  what 
might  be  termed  extreme  libertarian 
views  with  an  antidefense  bias;  never- 
theless, his  analysis  is  one  that  is  ex- 
cellent in  scope  and  depth.  I  strongly 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  following  is  the  first  part 
of  the  article  that  is  to  appear  in  a 
two-part  series: 

Thb  Rkagan  BuDGirr  Praod 

(By  Murray  Rothbard) 

"Reagan  New  Deal.'  and  Reagan  Revolu- 
tion!" proclaim  the  headlines.  As  the  media 
prattle  on  about  "massive  tax  and  budget 
cuts"  and  an  "historic"  change  in  American 
politics  rivalling  that  of  FDR.  conservatives 
are  mobilizing  for  a  great  confrontation 
while  liberals  organize  for  a  last-ditch  de- 
fense of  the  millions  of  poor  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  thrown  out  into  the  street.  Both 
sides  can  relax,  however.  For  there  is  no 
Reagan  Revolution.  There  is  no  budget  cut; 
there  is  no  tax  cut.  The  whole  brouhaha  Is 
sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.  Nothing 
is  happening. 

THB  BUDGET  CtTT  THAT  IS  NOT 

The  myth  propounded  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration is  that  he  has  proposed  a  "mas- 
sive" budget  cut  for  fiscal  1982  amounting 
to  a  whopping  $41.6  billion.  Even  at  face 
value,  no  sensible  person  could  possibly 
refer  to  such  a  piddling  5.6  percent  cut 
(from  a  total  spending  of  $736.9  billion)  as 
"massive"  or  historic.  We  might  be  entitled 
to  say.  however,  that  such  a  cut  would  be  a 
nice,  if  hardly  earth-shaking  "new  begin- 
ning." But  there  is  no  cut.  For  estimated 
total  federal  spending  for  fiscal  1981  is 
$655.2  billion;  President  Reagan's  proposed 
1982  budget  comes  to  $695.3  billion,  which, 
in  my  old-fashioned  arithmetic,  amounts  to 
a  $40.1  billion  or  6.1  percent  increase,  not  a 
cut. 

When  is  a  cut  not  a  cut?  In  the  old  days, 
before  the  voodoo  semantics  of  public  rela- 
tions entered  the  fray,  a  "budget  cut" 
meant  exactly  that;  a  cut  in  the  budget 
from  one  year  to  the  next.  Thus,  President 
Elsenhower  cut  his  first  full  year's  budget 
from  $74.3  billion  in  fiscal  1953  to  $67.8  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1954— a  real,  genuine  cut  of 
$8.5  billion  or  8.7  percent.  That,  in  old-fash- 
ioned parlance,  was  a  budget  cut. 

The  Reagan  flim-flam,  in  contrast,  takes 
not  Mr.  Carter's  last  budget,  but  Carter's 
projected  increase  for  fiscal  1982,  as  the 
point  of  reference.  Carter  had  projected  an 
increase  from  his  estimated  $657.8  billion  in 
fiscal  1981  to  $729.7  billion  in  1982,  and  the 
Reagan  "cuts"  are  made  out  of  the  proposed 
increase.'  In  other  words,  Reagan  is  in  no 


'  Even  on  its  own  terms,  the  Reagtm  budget  only 
•cut"  by  134.4  billion,  not  Ml. 8;  the  other  »7.J  bil- 
lion were  simply  tacked  on  u-bitraiily  by  the 
Reacmn  people  to  the  Carter  proposals  to  provide 
for  allegedly  "adequate  defenae."  So  we  have  a 
minor  fraud  within  a  larger  one. 
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honest  sense  "cutting  the  budget";  he  is 
merely  increasing  the  budget  at  a  lower  rate 
than  Mr.  Carter  had  proposed.  The  "budget 
cut "  is  a  fraud.  No  one  at  the  time  called 
the  first  Eisenhower  budget  a  "revolution"; 
in  fact,  liberals  hailed  Eisenhower  for  pre- 
serving the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  and  conser- 
vatives at  the  time  attacked  him  bitterly  for 
the  same  reason.  Yet.  if  Reagan  had  only 
cut  the  budget  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
self  proclaimed  "moderate  "  Eisenhower,  he 
would  have  weighed  in  with  a  $600.6  billion 
budget,  not  his  "historic  "  $695.3. 

In  fact,  a  better  gauge  of  the  sincerity  of 
Mr.  Reagan's  budget-cutting  is  to  compare 
his  1982  budget  with  the  last  full  Carter 
budget,  for  fiscal  1980  (Oct.  1,  1979-Sept.  30, 
1980).  We  would  then  be  contrasting  the 
last  budget  under  Carter's  complete  control 
with  the  first  one  totally  under  President 
Reagan.  Estimated  total  spending  for  fiscal 

1980  was  $579.6  billion.  This  gives  us  a 
$115.7  billion  increase  over  the  last  two 
years,  or  a  10  percent  annual  budget  in- 
crease of  Reagan  over  Carter.  That's  a 
"cut"? 

PORrEITING  1981 

Before  analyzing  the  1982  Reagan  budget 
in  more  detail,  we  should  not  completely 
skip  over  the  Reagan  stepchild,  1981.  The 
new  President,  After  all,  has  eight  months 
out  of  fiscal  1981  to  cut  this  year's  budget; 
one  would  think  that  was  plenty  of  time. 
Indeed,  before  taking  office,  Reagan  prom- 
ised faithfully  to  institute  his  income-tax 
cut  retroactive  to  January  1.  and  his  young 
Galahad  of  a  budget-cutter,  David  Stock- 
man, was  talking  about  a  $14  billion  cut  in 
the  fiscal  1981  budget.  All  that  is  now  for- 
gotten; the  tax  cuts  have  been  put  forward 
to  July  1,  and  the  budget  cuts  proposed  for 

1981  have  been  pared  to  a  scarcely  discern- 
ible $2.6  bUlion.' 

Indeed,  the  true  role  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration in  relation  to  the  free  market 
and  conservatism  was  presaged  in  early  Feb- 
ruary. Hardly  was  the  new  President  in- 
stalled when  the  Reagan  team  persuaded 
most  of  the  conservative  Republicans  in 
Congress,  many  of  whom  had  voted  against 
increases  in  the  public  debt  limit  all  their 
lives,  to  go  along  with  Reagan's  proposed 
$50  billion  increase  in  the  limit.  It  was 
rather  pitiful  to  see  hardened  anti-debt 
Congressmen  say  that  since  they  trusted 
Mr.  Reagan  to  cut  the  budget,  they  would 
reluctantly  vote  to  give  him  a  chance.  In 
this  way.  politics  triumphs  over  principle.  Is 
the  destiny  of  the  Reagan  Era  to  be  the 
killer  of  the  hard-money  dream? 

THE  $3-8  BILLION  BOO-BOO 

In  a  way.  it  was  merely  a  funny  incident, 
but  it  also  chillingly  revealed  the  political- 
bureaucractic  mentality  at  work.  Scarcely  a 
week  after  President  Reagan  had  delivered 
his  February  18  State  of  the  Union  message, 
the  Administration  discovered  that  Stock- 
man, their  budget  wunderkind,  had  some- 
how mislaid  $3  to  $6  billion  from  the  Carter 

1982  estimates,  and  that  therefore  they 
would  have  to  "cut"  that  much  more  from 
the  increase  to  come  in  at  their  target  of 
$695.5  billion.  The  humor  comes  from  the 
embarrassment  and  the  continued  insis- 
tence of  the  Reagan  aides  that,  for  political 
reasons,  the  President  could  not  have  ad- 
mitted any  uncertainty  in  the  seeming  pre- 
cision of  his  budget  figures.  As  his  press  sec- 
retary put  it,  "If  the  trumpet  sounds  an  un- 


•  Once  again,  the  officially  estimated  cut  is 
padded  by  Reagan's  tacking  on  an  arbitrary  fl.3 
billion  for  "adequate  defense"  before  counting  his 
own  cut. 
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certain  note,  then  who  can  prepare  for 
batUe?  Who  indeed?  But  if  the  trumpet 
really  is  uncertain,  and  it  only  fakes  certain- 
ty, what  happens  when  the  mistake  and  the 
pretense  are  uncovered?  Won't  things  then 
be  much  worse?  But  of  course  politicians,  in 
their  relentless  scramble  for  advantage  in 
today's  news,  su-e  ever  heedless  of  tomorrow. 
We  the  people  have  to  pick  up  their  pieces. 
The  chilling  aspect  is  the  instant  cover  up 
and  ruthless  buckpassing  reminiscent  of  the 
Watergate  era.  When  the  lioo-boo  surfaced, 
everyone  in  the  White  House  hastened  to 
put  the  blame  on  Stockman.  "Those  are 
Dave  Stockman's  numbers. "  Each  aide,  plus 
of  course  the  President,  must  be  protected 
at  all  times.  And  yet,  as  Harry  Truman  once 
said,  "The  buck  stops  here  "—in  the  Oval 
Office.  It  was  Reagan's  message,  Reagan  se- 
lected his  advisers,  and  therefore  he  must 
shoulder  the  blame.  Or  is  President  Rea- 
gan's role  in  this  administration  merely  to 
be  a  "good  communicator"  to  be  trotted  out 
to  soft-soap  the  American  public? 

THX  1982  BUDGET 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  the  pro- 
posed 1982  budget  is  that  nothing  is  abol- 
ished. Most  programs  have  their  rate  of  in- 
crease reduced;  a  few  programs  are  really 
cut;  and  a  few  more  are  increased  even  over 
the  Carter  projections.  But  nothing  is  really 
abolished,  not  even  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability,  a  totally  ineffective 
agency  which  always  served  as  a  sinister 
threat  of  wage-price  controls  hanging  over 
the  market.  Certainly,  the  wage-price  moni- 
toring program  has  been  abolished,  but  the 
cut  of  $1.5  million  and  the  firing  of  135  em- 
ployees hardly  makes  a  dent  in  the  swollen 
federal  bureaucracy. 

Abolition  serves  a  purpose  even  greater 
than  the  massive  budget  cuts  that  would 
follow.  For  a  mere  cut.  even  a  large  cut. 
keeps  the  bureaucracy  in  place,  ready  for  a 
later  comeback.  Parkinson's  Law  decrees 
that  any  bureaucracy  tends  to  grow  and 
grow,  unless  checked  sternly  by  outside 
forces— for  example,  by  slashing  its  budget. 
But  if  an  agency  is  abolished,  the  bureauc- 
racy disappears  and  will  no  longer  serve  as  a 
nucleus  for  future  raids  on  the  taxpayer. 

During  his  campaign.  Ronald  Reagan 
promised  to  abolish  two  new  and  calamitous 
Cabinet  departments:  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Department  of  Energy; 
all  that  is  conveniently  forgotten.  The  mam- 
moth synfuel  boondoggle  remains,  though 
some  of  its  functions  will  be  shifted  out  of 
the  Energy  Department. 

Let  us  take  just  one  of  the  83  programs 
where  the  Reagan  Administration  has  trum- 
peted its  "cuts"— the  widely  and  justly 
hated  food  stamp  program.  Food  staimps 
have  been  accelerating  rapidly  and  mon- 
strously over  the  last  decade:  from  $551  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1970  to  $5.5  billion  in  fiscal 
1978  (a  tenfold  increase  in  eight  years)  to 
$8.7  billion  two  years  later.  The  1981  food 
stamp  budget  is  estimated  at  $10.95  billion; 
Reagan's  1982  proposal  is  $10.45  billion. 
This  piddling  4.6  percent  cut  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  Administration's  phony  seifpro- 
claimed  16.2  percent  decrease,  which  again 
comes  from  using  Carter's  piojjcted  1982 
figure  instead  of  actual  1981  expenditures. 
Moreover,  if  we  compare  Reagan's  1982  food 
stamp  budget  to  the  last  full  Carter  figures 
of  1980.  we  get  a  10  percent  annual  increase 
in  food  stamp  expenditures  from  Carter  to 
Reagan. 

Not  only  that:  if  we  take  the  projected  fig- 
ures for  the  rest  of  the  Reagan  era.  we  get  a 
food  stamp  expenditure  of  $11.06  billion  in 
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fiscal  1985.  a  5.8  percent  Increase  over  fiscal 
1982.  So  that  instead  of  food  stamps  being 
cut  further,  we  are  to  eliminate  the  measly 
cut  over  1981  by  the  year  1983,  and  then 
food  stamps  will  continue  growing.  This  is 
the  Reagan  Revolution? 

But  again:  the  Reagan  Administration's 
phony  figures  enable  it  to  claim  a  healthy 
20.3  percent  cut  in  food  stamp  spending  by 
1985— because  it  persists  in  using  as  a  refer- 
ence point  what  Carter's  budget  would  have 
been.  For  how  many  years  can  we  continue 
to  blame  Jimmy  Carter  for  current  heavy 
spending?  When  does  President  Reagan 
become  accountable? 

When  tackling  food  stamps,  of  course,  the 
Reagan  forces  would  be  facing  two  sets  of 
powerful  enemies;  the  highly  paid  class  of 
social  workers,  bureaucrats,  and  other  pro- 
fessional "friends  of  the  poor";  and  the  un- 
touchable farmers,  as  well  as  retail  stores, 
all  of  whom  are  heavily  subsidized  by  this 
ten-plus  billion  dollar  boondoggle. 

The  press  has  given  some  attention  to  the 
Sacred  Seven,  programs  where  Reagan  has 
not  even  dared  to  reduce  the  Carter  in- 
creases for  1982.  Total  annual  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  the  Sacred  Seven  programs  is  a 
colossal  $210  billion.  Leading  the  pack  is 
Social  Security,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $140 
billion— an  inherently  fraudulent  program 
that  was  sold  to  the  public  as  old  age  ""insur- 
ance." In  reality  Social  Security  imposes  a 
regressive  double  tax  on  the  poor,  first  to 
""contribute"  to  a  fund  which  is  quickly  dis- 
sipated, and  then  to  pay  the  tax  on  the 
ever-greater  benefits.  The  program  is  widely 
recognized  as  bankrupt,  yet  not  a  thing  is 
being  done  to  get  us  out  from  under  it. 
Moreover,  the  alleged  "savings  "  of  $1.7  bil- 
lion from  abolishing  minimum  monthly  pay- 
ments and  payments  to  young  adult  stu- 
dents, turns  out.  when  we  cut  through  the 
familiar  phony  reckoning,  to  be  an  actual 
increase  for  these  programs  of  $19.1  billion 
in  1982.  Overall.  Social  Security  payments 
rose  by  14.3  percent  last  year;  the  reason  is 
that  these  benefits  are  indexed  for  infla- 
tion, courtesy  of  the  taxpayer— a  courtesy 
not  extended  to  other  pensioners  or  wage- 
earners  across  the  country. 

Another  social  safety  net"  untouched  by 
Reagan  is  the  $45.4  billion  Medicare  pro- 
gram, which  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  medical  and  hospital 
costs  that  plague  all  of  us  except  the  elderly 
recipients  of  the  program. 

Still  another  Reagan  sacred  cow  is  the 
veterans'  benefit  program,  most  of  which 
aids  veterans  with  non-existent  disabilities. 
As  recently  as  1975.  then  Congressional  aide 
David  Stockman  denounced  the  fact  that 
many  Congressmen  "openly  admit  to  hold- 
ing their  noses  when  the  annual  $12  billion 
is  appropriated  for  the  Veteran's  Adminis- 
tration"; the  difference  is  that  the  annual 
sum,  by  now  doubled  to  $25  billion,  is  now 
sequestered  by  Stockman  as  an  untouchable 
program.  This  despite  the  fact  that  the  VA 
runs  with  notorious  inefficiency  the  largest 
hospital  system  in  the  Western  world. 

Because  of  its  $3-6  billion  t>oo-boo,  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  finally  biting  the 
bullet  and  proposing  an  $800  million  cut  in 
Veterans  Administration  programs.  But 
should  we  be  grateful  for  this  belated  3  per- 
cent cut,  when  Professor  Cotton  Lindsay,  a 
leading  young  economist,  has  shown  that 
$8.2  billion— over  ten  times  that  amount- 
could  be  saved  next  year  on  veterans'  pro- 
grams if  the  benefits  were  merely  limited  to 
those  the  law  had  intended  to  help? 
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Some  sacred  cows  are  apparently  so  un- 
touchable that  they  were  not  even  listed  as 
such  by  government  or  media.  The  outra- 
geous tobacco  price-support  and  acreage  re- 
striction program  remains  untouched— ap- 
parently in  deference  to  North  Carolina's 
Senator  Jesse  Helms.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget  increases  right  away  by  $5.8 
billion,  with  promises  of  much  more  to 
come.  I  am  not  stressing  this  area  since  the 
Reagan  campaign  had  always  promised  big 
defense  increases.  But  are  we  to  assume 
that  this  huge  area,  marked  throughout  by 
extraordinarily  inefficient  cost-plus  pro- 
grams, includes  no  waste  whatsoever? 

A  particularly  aggravating,  and  extremely 
costly,  untouchable  program  is  federal  em- 
ployee pensions.  Not  only  is  federal  pay 
high  and  tenure  secure,  but  civilian  govern- 
ment employees  may  retire  after  30  years 
and  Immediately  start  collecting  their  hefty 
pensions,  regardless  of  age.  Military  employ- 
ees have  an  even  sweeter  deal:  they  can 
start  collecting  pensions  after  only  20  years' 
service.  What  is  more,  while  most  of  us  can't 
have  our  pensions  indexed  for  inflation, 
government  pensioners  have  their  payments 
adjusted  twice  yearly  as  the  cost  of  living 
rises.  It  is  true  that  Reagan's  State  of  the 
Union  Message  proposed  reducing  this  infla- 
tion adjustment  to  once  yearly,  to  match 
the  Social  Security  recipients,  but.  as  one 
budget-cutting  Reagan  aide  admitted:  "We 
won't  really  push  for  the  change.  Some 
things  are  just  for  show." 

The  particularly  aggravating  thing  about 
government  F>ensions  is  that  they  thwart 
the  democratic  process.  One  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  democracy  is  that  it  allows  the 
public  to  kick  the  rascals  out— to  get  politi- 
cians and  bureaucrats  they  don't  like  out  of 
the  public  trough.  But  with  automatic  pen- 
sions in  place,  we  no  longer  have  that 
luxury.  We  simply  can't  get  rid  of  any  of 
them. 

Another  disquieting  feature  of  the  budget 
is  a  tendency  to  proclaim  "savings '  to  the 
taxpayer  only  by  placing  higher  costs  on 
the  public  in  other  ways.  Thus.  $100  million 
is  to  be  ""saved"  on  the  Coast  Guard  by  levy- 
ing compulsory  fees  on  boat  owners.  A  fee  is 
another  form  of  tax.  More  importantly. 
Reagan  proposes  to  reduce  by  $630  million 
the  subsidy  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  But 
the  allegedly  ""independent"  Postal  Service 
will  simply  offset  this  by  raising  postal  rates 
unconscionably  or  by  eliminating  Saturday 
mail  service,  which  they  have  been  itching 
to  do  for  a  long  time.  So  are  we  to  lose  as 
letter-writers  what  we  save  as  taxpayers? 
Yet  there  is  no  sign  from  this  Administra- 
tion of  the  truly  free-market  and  budget- 
saving  solution:  to  dismantle  the  hideously 
costly  and  inefficient  Postal  Service  alto- 
gether, and  to  allow  private  firms  to  carry 
the  mail— a  service  that  is  now  unfortunate- 
ly illegal. 

Finally,  little  is  being  done  by  the  Reagan 
budget-cutters  about  many  free-spending 
federal  items  that  are.  conveniently,  off- 
budget,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  Con- 
gressional scrutiny.  In  addition  to  the  $55 
billion  deficit  announced  by  Jimmy  Carter 
for  1981.  there  is  a  no  less  than  $47  billion 
deficit  being  spent  on  ""off-budget  pro- 
grams" such  as  the  Federal  Financing  Bank, 
and  on  ""government-sponsored  enterprises" 
such  as  numerous  mortgage  loan  programs. 

THE  TAX  Cirr  THAT  ISN'T 

Just  as  the  budget  cut  is  a  myth,  so  is  the 
alleged  "tax  cut."  The  media  have  been  bal- 
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lyhooing  the  tax  program  as  the  acid  test 
for  "supply-side"  economics:  taxes  of  the 
wealthy  have  been  cut  drastically,  say  the 
media,  and  we'll  see  whether  savings,  invest- 
ments and  productivity  increase  dramatical- 
ly as  a  result. 

The  problem  with  this  common  judgment 
is  everything:  taxes  are  not  being  cut.  and 
the  wealthy  are  getting  less  of  a  tax  break 
than  anyone  else.  The  highly  publicized  10 
percent  across-the-board  income  tax  cut 
next  year,  for  example,  is  by  no  means 
across-the-board.  An  Individual  making 
$200,000  a  year  will  receive  only  a  3.4  per- 
cent cut;  the  $10,000  person  will  get  a  15.3 
percent  reduction.  A  big  problem  is  that  the 
top-bracket  tax  on  dividends  and  interest 
was  not  cut  from  70  percent  to  50  percent  as 
Reagan  had  promised. 

It  is  true  that  Reagan  projects  a  $45  bil- 
lion reduction  in  income  taxes  in  1982  as  a 
result  of  the  scheduled  cuts.  However,  these 
reductions  will  be  more  than  offset  by  two 
unpublized  but  crucial  items:  the  rise  in 
Social  Security  taxes,  and  "bracket  creep." 
by  which  inflation  moves  us  all  into  higher 
brackets,  there  to  be  socked  by  a  higher  tax. 
Social  Security  tax  and  bracket  creep  will 
more  than  offset  any  cuts,  so  that  tax  re- 
ceipU  will  rise  by  $50  billion  in  1982. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  failed  to 
deliver  on  its  promise  to  index  our  taxes  so 
as  to  avoid  bracket  creep.  It  has  also  failed 
to  cut  at  all  the  disastrous  capital  gains  tax 
or  the  corporate  income  tax.  How  can  sav- 
ings and  investment  increase  substantially 
while  these  crippling  taxes  are  still  in  place 
and  intact? 

True,  a  more  accelerated  depreciation  will 
now  be  permitted,  and  this  is  welcome  relief. 
But  the  benefits  will  l)e  concentrated  on  the 
old  highly  capitalized  industries  with  long- 
lived  capital:  the  modem,  new  and  progres- 
sive industries  which  have  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  growth  have  already  been  depre- 
ciating at  the  new  maximum  rates.  They 
should  have  been  aided  by  the  government, 
at  long  last,  permitting  any  rate  of  depreci- 
ation that  a  firm  deems  to  be  appropriate. 

Moreover,  the  President  leaves  intact  one 
of  President  Carters  worst  innovations:  the 
misnamed  "windfall  profiU  tax"  on  oU. 
which  is  really  a  steeply  graduated  excise 
tax  on  crude  oil  at  the  wellhead.  How  are  we 
supposed  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  crude 
oil  production  when  this  tax  will  be  operat- 
ing with  crippling  effect?  The  Administra- 
tion answer  to  this  betrayal  is:  "We  need 
the  money."  Indeed. 

Some  tax  rates  are  actually  going  up.  The 
already  ailing  airline  industry  especially  will 
get  hit.  The  federal  tax  on  aviation  fuel  will 
be  more  than  doubled  to  20  percent,  the  tax 
on  airline  passenger  tickets  will  be  nearly 
doubled  to  9  percent,  and  a  new  tax  of  5  per- 
cent will  \>e  slapped  on  air-freight.  Every 
airline  passenger  and  shipper  will  soon  be 
suffering  the  effects. 

The  Reagan  program  is  not  a  tax  cut.  and 
it  is  not  a  test  of  '"supply-side"  economics.  It 
is  a  sham.  As  the  President  admitted  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  referring  to  the 
much-vaunted  three-year.  30  percent 
income  tax  cut.  ""It's  only  a  reduction  in  the 
tax  increase  already  built  into  the 
system."* 
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EL  SALVADOR:  THE  VICTIMS  OP 
VIOLENCE 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yes- 
terday's Congressional  Record.  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  discussed  the 
question  of  violence  in  El  Salvador. 
Today,  we  want  to  talk  about  the 
thousands  of  victims  of  that  violence. 

More  than  12,000  people  have  been 
killed  in  El  Salvador  since  the  military 
and  the  Christian  Democratic  Party 
assumed  control  of  the  junta  in  Janu- 
ary of  last  year.  Tens  of  thousands 
more  have  been  forced  to  seek  shelter 
in  refugee  camps  located  within  El 
Salvador  itself,  across  the  northern 
border  in  Honduras,  or  in  other  parts 
of  Central  America.  In  addition,  Salva- 
dorans  have  come  in  increasing  num- 
bers to  the  United  States  in  search  of 
temporary  safety  from  the  violence 
and  danger  at  home. 

Last  January,  I  traveled  to  Hondu- 
ras, along  with  Representatives 
Robert  Edgar  and  Barbara  Mikulski, 
to  examine  first  hand  the  effect  which 
the  current  situation  in  El  Salvador 
has  had  on  the  Salvadoran  people,  and 
on  other  countries  in  Central  America. 
The  U.N.  High  Commission  on  Refu- 
gees estimates  that  more  than  20,000 
Salvadoran  refugees  now  live  in  Hon- 
duras, surviving  on  food  provided  by 
international  relief  agencies  and  on 
the  charity  of  Honduran  peasants  who 
are  desperately  poor  themselves. 

Representatives  Mikulski  and 
Edgar  traveled  to  the  border  region, 
itself,  to  talk  to  many  of  these  refu- 
gees, and  found  them  living  in  condi- 
tions of  terrible  malnutrition  and  pov- 
erty. Similar  conditions  exist  in  refu- 
gee camps  within  El  Salvador. 

Last  year,  the  American  public  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  discovery  of 
more  than  a  dozen  bodies  in  the  Arizo- 
na desert:  bodies  of  Salvadorans  seek- 
ing refuge  from  the  violence  of  their 
own  country.  Today,  Salvadorans 
make  up  the  second  largest  group  of 
individuals  entering  the  United  States 
illegally.  Unlike  many  others  from 
around  the  hemisphere,  they  are  moti- 
vated not  simply  by  a  desire  to  seek 
improvement  in  their  own  economic 
status,  but  instead  many  are  coming 
because  they  fear  their  lives  are  in 
danger  at  home.  Many  have  found 
their  names,  or  the  names  of  friends, 
on  the  lists  of  people  targeted  for 
death.  They  know,  far  better  than 
others,  that  death  can  come  in  El  Sal- 
vador quickly,  irrationally,  and  from 
almost  any  source.  The  fear  of  many 
about  returning  home  is  genuine,  and 
no  one  familiar  with  the  violence  of  El 
Salvador  can  suggest  there  is  no  basis 
for  such  a  fear. 
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To  date,  the  response  of  the  current 
administration  to  the  victims  of  vio- 
lence in  El  Salvador  has  been  to  urge 
the  European  Economic  Community 
to  delay  sending  food  to  refugees  in  El 
Salvador— because  some  of  it  might  be 
eaten  by  guerrillas— and  to  continue 
deporting  hundreds  of  Salvadorans 
monthly  to  an  uncertain  fate  at  home. 

I  submit  that  the  United  States  can 
and  should  do  better.  A  nation  that 
can  afford  to  send  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  guns  to  an  outlaw  military 
can  afford  to  send  large  quantities  of 
food  and  medicine  to  comfort  those 
fleeing  the  violence  which  is,  in  large 
measure,  perpetrated  by  that  military: 
and  a  nation  as  large  and  as  wealthy 
as  ours  cam  afford  at  least  as  well  as 
Costa  Rica  and  Mexico  to  provide  shel- 
ter and  safety  for  those  who  fear  they 
may  lose  their  lives  if  they  return  to 
El  Salvador.* 
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A  RATIONAL  ALTERNATIVE  TO 
SYNFUELS 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
words  "district  heating"  or  "cogenera- 
tion"  are  new  to  many  Americans.  Co- 
generation  is  an  alternative  to  the 
usual  way  of  generating  electricity  by 
producing  two  products:  electricity 
and  higher  temperature  heat.  District 
heating  is  a  form  of  cogeneration 
which  refers  to  a  pipeline  network 
which  connects  residential,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  buildings  and  uti- 
lizes a  single  thermal  energy  source  to 
meet  three  needs:  Hot  water,  space 
heating,  and  process  steam  needs.  Dis- 
trict heating  is  used  widely  in  Europe, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Japan.  It  is  now 
used  by  about  a  third  of  the  Swedish 
and  Danish  populations,  serves  70  per- 
cent of  Soviet  urban  heat  demand,  and 
is  supplied  in  West  Germany  through 
474  central  heating  networks.  There 
are  estimates  that  district  heating,  if 
implemented  in  the  United  States 
now,  could  save  1  to  2.5  million  barrels 
of  oil  or  natural  gas  equivalent  a  day 
by  the  year  2000.  A  number  of  utilities 
in  the  United  States  are  exploring  or 
implementing  projects:  Northern 
States  Power  in  two  cities  in  Minneso- 
ta; Detroit  Edison  in  Detroit,  Mich.; 
United  Illuminating  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  Pepco  in  Washington,  D.C.; 
Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  in 
northern  New  Jersey;  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co.  in  Philadelphia,  and  many 
municipal  utilities  in  small  communi- 
ties. 

The  article  I  am  inserting  today 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  February  2 
will  be  of  interest  to  everyone  who  is 
interested  in  energy  conservation  and 
as  the  author,  Neal  Peirce  terms  dis- 


trict heating,  "A  Rational  Alternative 
to  Synfuels.  ' 

A  Rational  Alternative  to  Synfuels 

Washington.— Here  is  a  perfect  example 
of  how  the  Reagan  administration  could 
curb  wasteful,  inflationary  government 
spending,  assure  a  more  stable  U.S.  energy 
future  and  channel  more  investment  and 
jobs  into  hard-pressed  urban  centers. 

First:  Follow  the  counsel  of  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Director  David 
Stockman  and  "throttle  back"  on  the  in- 
credibly expensive  synthetic  fuels  subsidy 
program.  Congress  last  year  authorized  syn- 
fuels development  at  an  initial  $20  billion, 
with  a  suggestion  of  $68  billion  more  later. 

Second:  The  administration  could  encour- 
age, with  minimal  federal  money,  a  proven, 
century-old  technology  called  district  heat- 
ing—a method  which  could  eventually  pro- 
vide low-cost  heat  and  hot  water  and  cooling 
to  the  vast  majority  of  America's  homes  and 
businesses. 

National  support  for  synfuels  is  thin. 
Westerners  rightly  fear  coal  and  oil  shale 
exploitation  that  would  pollute  their  air, 
consume  scarce  water  supplies  and  promote 
energy  boom  towns  for  which  they  would 
have  to  provide  most  of  the  expensive  new 
public  f{u;ilities.  Easterners  foresee  a  mas- 
sive diversion  of  scarce  capital  out  of  their 
economically  pressed  region.  Environmen- 
talists bemoan  a  program  that  would  inject 
cancer-causing  chemicals  into  the  atmos- 
phere. Last  year  Mr.  Stockman  character- 
ized synfuels  as  a  "multi-billion  dollar  pro- 
gram (that)  would  not  appreciably  ease  our 
energy  problems." 

District  heating,  by  contrast,  had  an  old- 
style  American  entrepreneurial  birth  104 
years  ago  when  an  inventive  Lockport,  New 
York,  tinkerer  named  Birdsill  Holly  decided 
it  would  be  a  smart,  economic  idea  to  pro- 
duce steam  that  could  do  double  duty— to 
heat  buildings  and  run  the  pumps  of  fire  en- 
gines. So  he  built  a  boiler  in  his  basement, 
ran  steam  pipes  across  his  neighbors'  lawns 
to  the  fire  station  and  down  Chestnut 
Street  to  nearby  homes. 

District  heating  flowered  for  a  few  dec- 
ades in  America,  to  a  peak  of  about  150  sys- 
tems in  1909.  Then  it  tapered  off  as  oil  and 
gas  for  individual  building  heating  became 
cheap  and  plentiful.  Its  remnants  may  be 
found  today  on  college  campuses  and  mili- 
tary bases  and  in  a  handful  of  aged  city 
steam  systems. 

But  the  Europeans,  we  are  now  reminded 
by  the  Council  for  International  Urban  Liai- 
son, took  district  heating  seriously.  It  now 
supplies  one-third  of  all  space  and  water 
heating  needs  in  Scandinavia.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  67  times  our  installed  district 
heating  capacity.  Most  modem  systems 
employ  hot  water,  a  system  now  considered 
more  economical,  practical  and  safer  than 
steam. 

Today,  by  various  scientific  estimates,  50 
to  90  percent  of  U.S.  heating  and  hot  water 
needs,  plus  considerable  air  conditioning, 
could  be  satisfied  by  district  heating.  Im- 
mense investments  in  water  pi[>es  would  be 
required  to  hook  up  the  country's  homes 
and  businesses.  But  the  costs  would  be  a 
fraction  of  the  trillion-dollar-plus  capital  de- 
mands of  a  full-scale  synfuels  development. 

"If  you  add  up  the  total  amount  of  waste 
energy  produced  by  all  the  electric  power 
plants  in  the  country,"  says  Damascus. 
Maryland,  district  heating  expert  Theodore 
Taylor,  "there's  more  than  enough  waste 
energy  to  heat  the  entire  United  States." 
The    reason:    The    kinetic    energy    derived 
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from  an  electric  turbine  represents  only  30 
percent  of  the  energy  potential  of  a  conven- 
tional fuel  bum.  The  remaining  energy  is 
released  as  steam  or  hot  water.  Yet  if  recap- 
tured in  pipes,  in  the  process  called  cogener- 
ation, 85  to  90  percent  efficiency  of  the  fuel 
ts  achieved.  And  hot  water  can  be  economi- 
cally transported  for  distances  of  up  to  20 
miles. 

Cities  or  suburbs  could  build  their  own 
power  plants  to  bum  coal  or  garbage  and 
transfer  the  hot  water  produced  by  pipe- 
lines to  their  residents.  Homes  and  business- 
es could  use  the  hot  water  in  lieu  of  hot 
water  heaters,  and  also  circulate  it  through 
radiators  for  heating,  or  through  radiators 
with  forced  air  systems  for  the  same  effect. 

District  heating  systems  could  save  the 
equivalent  of  55  percent  of  the  country's 
current  oil  imports  by  2000.  supporters  say. 
Unlike  synfuels,  the  technology  is  of  a 
proven,  "off  the  shelf"  variety.  And  since 
the  systems  would  require  thousands  of 
semi-  and  low-skill  jobs  to  build,  they  would 
create  jobs  for  people  where  they  live— in 
the  cities— instead  of  creating  intense 
demand  for  workers  and  scarce  scientists  to 
build  questionable  synfuel  facilities  in  iso- 
lated Appalachian  coal  or  Western  oil  shale 
areas.  Finally,  district  heating  would  make 
older  cities  more  economical,  competitive 
places  to  live  and  do  business.* 
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HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  enthusiasm  that  I  joined  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York.  Congressman  Joseph  Addabbo. 
as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 155.  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating May  3  through  May  10,  1981, 
as  Jewish  Heritage  Week. 

House  Joint  Resolution  155  passed 
last  Thursday,  March  26,  1981,  and 
signals  this  body's  commitment  to  the 
mutual  respect  and  understanding  for 
all  peoples  and  cultures  which  is  so 
necessary  in  making  the  ideals  of 
America  a  reality. 

The  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 155  had  particular  meaning  for 
me  as  I  listened  to  a  prayer  rendered 
at  a  tribute  dinner  given  for  me  by  my 
constituents  this  past  weekend.  In  the 
prayer.  Dr.  Michael  Berenbaum,  of 
the  Jewish  Community  Council  of 
Grsater  Washington,  gave  thanks  to 
God  for  the  tolerance  and  pluralism 
that  is  and  must  continue  to  be  our 
blessing  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  bring  this  prayer 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  It  is 
a  prayer  symbolic  of  America  and  one 
which  embodies  the  message  of  Jewish 
Heritage  Week: 

F»RAYER  OF  Dr.  MiCHAfX  Berenbaum 

It  is  perhaps  only  in  America  that  I  as  a 
Jew  can  pray  out  of  the  tradition  of  the 
rabbis  of  the  people  of  Israel  for  a  Christian 
minister  who  is  my  representative  in  Con- 
gress, despite  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
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and  will  continue  to  disagree  atx>ut  how  to 
achieve  many  of  the  same  goals  that  we 
share  as  precious.  Yet  we  strive  together  to 
build  a  society  of  justice  and  Integrity,  of 
compassion,  and  beneficence,  one  that  is 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  open  to 
the  pluralistic  traditions,  free  of  racism  and 
bigotry  of  any  kind  from  which  both  of  our 
peoples  have  suffered  so  brutally  in  the  past 
and  present.  On  God  and  God  of  our  ances- 
tors I  pray  that  we  join  for  the  sake  of  your 
name  in  kindling  light  in  a  world  of  dark- 
ness, hope  where  there  is  despair,  unity 
where  there  is  division,  compassion  where 
there  is  self-centeredness,  healing  where 
there  is  sickness.  And  if  we  do  not  succeed 
in  full,  grant  meaning  to  our  struggle  to- 
gether. 

This  is  a  time  of  peril  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, an  hour  of  reassessment,  a  period  of 
searching  and  division,  yet  also  one  of  op- 
portunity and  promise.  In  this  moment  in 
history,  the  responsibility  not  only  of  high 
office,  but  of  real  leadership  to  his  people, 
has  fallen  upon  this  Congressman  and  min- 
ister of  God. 

Grant  him  the  wisdom  to  realize  what  is 
right,  the  power  to  achieve  that  which  is 
good,  the  humility  to  know  that  thou  alone 
art  judged,  and  the  sensitivity  to  bring  us  all 
together  in  the  future. 

Teach  him  to  seek  unity  rather  than  divi- 
sion, to  combine  the  passion  bom  of  the 
knowledge  of  injustice  with  the  compassion 
which  is  kindled  by  the  knowledge  of  Thee. 
Guide  him  to  seize  the  opportunity  and  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  healing  in  an 
hour  of  malaise,  to  give  vision  in  a  time  of 
darkness  and  to  retain  ho|}e  for  the  poor 
and  underprivileged  in  a  moment  of  despair. 

God,  we  ask  You  to  guide  this  Congress- 
man and  minister  to  unite  people  who  have 
historically  known  the  anguish  of  suffering 
who  could  sing  in  the  fields  of  slavery  by 
the  promise  of  redemption,  who  have  under- 
stood full  well  the  meaning  of  indignity  and 
injustice  by  death  and  destruction,  and  the 
hope  of  the  promised  land.  Let  our  history 
of  suffering  unite  us  rather  than  divide  us. 
Let  the  passion  for  justice  that  we  share, 
bom  in  the  injustice  we  experienced  in  iso- 
lation, be  a  force  which  brings  us  together 
for  a  common  task  rather  than  one  that 
separates  us  in  the  pockets  of  division  cre- 
ated by  the  sensitivities  that  our  histories 
have  developed. 

United  our  voices  in  condeming  violence, 
terrorism,  and  hatred,  the  mindless  murder 
of  children  whether  in  Atlanta  or  Maalot— 
but  let  us  be  certain  that  the  tone  of  our 
voices  and  the  content  of  our  words  do  not 
encourage  more  violence  and  give  comfort 
to  those  who  are  its  source.  As  your  profit 
Jeremiah  has  said: 

"Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his 
wisdom,  neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in 
his  might,  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his 
richness,  but  let  him  that  glory  in  this  that 
he  understandeth  and  knoweth.  Me,  that  I 
am  the  Lord  that  exercises  mercy,  justice, 
and  righteousness  for  in  these  things  I  de- 
light sayeth  the  Lord. "  (IX:  22) 

The  power  has  been  given;  the  opportuni- 
ty is  now  to  offer  that  which  we  have  in 
your  service  in  justice,  with  mercy  and  in 
the  quest  for  righteousness.  We  pray  that 
we  will  prove  equal.* 
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THE  INFANT  NUTRITION 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  2.  1981 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  Congressman  Benjamin  Oilman, 
and  I  are  introducing  a  House  resolu- 
tion expressing  support  for  the  World 
Health  Organization's  (WHO)  and 
UNICEKs  International  Code  of  Mar- 
keting of  Breast  Milk  Substitutes.  The 
purpose  of  the  WHO-UNICEF  code  is 
to  contribute  to  the  provision  of  safe 
and  adequate  nutrition  for  infants,  by 
the  protection  and  support  of  breast 
feeding.  The  code  also  seeks  to  insure 
the  proper  use  of  breast  milk  substi- 
tutes when  they  are  necessary  or  de- 
sired. 

This  code  deserves  our  strong  sup- 
port for  one  basic  reason— it  exempli- 
fies the  concern  of  the  American 
people  for  improving  the  health  and 
well-being  of  infants  throughout  the 
world.  Children  raised  under  condi- 
tions of  poverty  and  poor  sanitation 
are,  of  course,  particularly  vulnerable 
to  the  disease  and  high  rates  of  mal- 
nutrition associated  with  improper 
bottle  feeding.  In  the  words  of  James 
Grant,  executive  director  of  UNICEa!^ 

In  the  crucial  first  few  months  of  life, 
breast-feeding  is  usually  the  young  child's 
life-line.  And  the  recent  drift  toward  the 
bottle  feeding  of  babies,  a  drift  for  which 
the  industrialized  world  has  provided  both 
the  example  and  the  means,  has  cost  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  lives  •  *  *. 

In  part,  the  campaign  for  breast  feeding 
must  also  be  a  campaign  to  regulate  those 
who  promote  and  sell  commercial  infant 
formula  to  mothers  who  do  not  need  it, 
cannot  afford  it,  and  are  unable  to  safely 
use  it. 

In  addition,  the  WHO-UNICEF  code 
deserves  our  support  because  it  offers 
us  the  chance  to  promote  self-reliant 
development  in  the  Third  World  and 
enhance  U.S.  relations  with  developing 
countries— who  are  very  deeply  com- 
mitted to  enactment  of  the  code- 
without  spending  an  extra  dime  of  the 
taxpayers  money.  Many  of  our  Euro- 
pean allies  are  also  quite  strongly  com- 
mitted to  the  code;  indeed,  at  present 
only  the  United  States  seems  to  be  in 
doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
code. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  undoubt- 
edly aware  of  the  tragic  increases  in 
infant  malnutrition,  disease,  and  mor- 
bidity which  are  associated  with  bottle 
feeding  under  the  unsuitable  socioeco- 
nomic conditions  which  are  prevalent 
in  the  Third  World.  Nonetheless,  let 
me  briefly  summarize  the  situation  as 
it  has  unfolded  in  the  last  few  years. 

Breast  milk  has  historically  been  the 
sole  source  of  nutrition  for  newborn 
infants.   Even   with   the   addition  of 
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solid  weaning  foods  at  an  age  of  ap- 
proximately 6  months,  breast  feeding 
has  traditionally  been  continued  as  an 
important  supplementary  source  of 
nourishment  for  up  to  2  years  or  more. 
Modem  science  has  been  unable  to  Im- 
prove upon  or  even  duplicate  the  life- 
giving  properties  of  human  milk,  and 
it  remains  the  optimal  source  of  infant 
nutrition,  in  all  circumstances,  for  the 
first  6  months  of  life.  The  chemcial 
composition  of  breast  milk  contains  a 
host  of  anti-infective  properties,  which 
protect  infants  against  allergies  and 
disease.  Breast  feeding  also  provides  a 
unique  emotional  bond  between  the 
baby  and  the  nursing  mother,  and,  ac- 
cording to  many  health  professionals, 
a  relatively  effective  means  of  child 
spacing.  In  our  country,  infant  formu- 
las have,  in  general,  supplied  an  ade- 
quate, if  not  completely  comparable, 
substitute  for  women  who  choose  not 
to  breast  feed.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  for  most  areas  in  the  developing 
world,  where  unsanitary  water  sup- 
plies, lack  of  refrigeration  and  steril- 
ization equipment,  illiteracy  and  ex- 
treme poverty  make  such  products  un- 
suitable for  safe  use. 

In  recent  years,  however,  health 
workers,  nutritionists,  church  workers, 
development  specialists,  and  interna- 
tional health  agencies  have  called  at- 
tention to  the  rapidly  increasing  sub- 
stitution of  artificial  formula  products 
for  breast  milk,  in  precisely  the  unfa- 
vorable socioeconomic  conditions 
where  its  use  is  most  hazardous.  Nu- 
merous studies  bear  out  these  observa- 
tions, as  well  as  the  significantly 
higher  rates  of  malnutrition,  disease 
and  death  aunong  bottle-fed  babies.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Halfdan  Mahler,  Direc- 
tor-General of  WHO: 

EMdence  from  the  Third  World  indicates 
that  inf&nts  breast  fed  for  less  than  six 
months,  or  not  at  all.  have  a  mortality  five 
to  ten  times  higher  in  the  second  six 
months  of  life  than  those  breast  fed  for  six 
months  or  more. 

Misuse  of  commercially  prepared 
formulas  commonly  occurs  when  con- 
taminated water  supplies  are  mixed 
with  the  powdered  formula,  negating 
its  potential  benefits.  One  study  in 
Chile  found  that  nearly  80  percent  of 
the  bottles  exjunined  were  seriously 
contaminated.  Illiteracy,  inadequate 
knowledge  of  hygiene,  and  instruc- 
tions that  are  frequently  in  foreign 
languages  make  written  instructions 
on  product  labels  worthless.  Purchas- 
ing a  sufficient  quantity  of  infant  for- 
mula in  areas  where  proverty  is  ramp- 
ant often  requires  30  to  70  percent  of 
the  family's  income.  A  report  from 
Barbados  revealed  that  80  percent  of 
bottle  feeding  mothers  were  diluting 
formula  to  make  a  4-day  supply 
stretch  anywhere  from  5  days  to  3 
weeks.  Dr.  Derrick  Jelliffe,  a  promin- 
ant  pediatrician  with  years  of  experi- 
ence in  developing  countries  and  cur- 
rently a  professor  at  UCLA's  School  of 
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Public  Health,  estimates  that  the 
misuse  of  artificial  feeding  methods 
results  in  approximately  10  million  un- 
necessary cases  of  malnutrition  or 
death  each  year. 

Why  are  so  many  Third  World 
mothers  abandoning  the  costless  and 
nutritionally  superior  method  of 
breast  feeding  in  exchange  for  the  ex- 
pensive and  dangerous  practice  of  arti- 
ficial feeding? 

Scientists  cite  several  causes,  includ- 
ing urbanization,  changing  social  atti- 
tudes, and  an  increased  number  of 
women  working  outside  the  home.  Per- 
haps the  most  predominant  factor, 
however— and  certainly  the  most 
avoidable— is  the  aggressive  and  inex- 
cusable mass  promotion  of  formula  by 
the  infant  formula  industry.  Posters, 
product  labels,  and  billboards  sell  the 
image  of  a  healthy,  well-nourished 
infant  to  a  population  whose  desire  for 
a  higher  standard  of  living  erroneous- 
ly persuades  them  to  make  misguided 
decision.  Free  samples  distributed  in- 
discriminately in  maternity  wards  and 
clinics  encourage  abandormient  of  the 
traditional  practice  of  bresist  feeding. 
Resuming  the  lactation  process  when 
the  supply  of  free  promotional  sam- 
ples expires  can  be  difficult,  and  often 
impossible. 

Donations  from  the  formula  indus- 
try of  needed  equipment  and  cash  for 
medical  institutions,— as  well  as  a  vari- 
ety of  personal  gifts  for  doctors, 
nurses,  and  administrators — compels  a 
sense  of  obligation.  In  an  effort  to  re- 
ciprocate, health  workers  and  medical 
institutions  often  display  and  dissemi- 
nate promotional  materials,  thereby 
granting  artificial  feeding  the  de  facto 
seal  of  approval  of  the  highly  respect- 
ed health  community.  Company  em- 
ployed mothercraft  nurses  or  medical 
representatives,  often  clothed  in  uni- 
forms deceptively  similar  to  that  of 
hospital  personnel,  make  special  visits 
to  new  mothers,  who  are  often  un- 
aware that  their  primary  purpose  is  to 
sell  their  company's  product.  Other- 
wise well-intentioned  salespeople,  mo- 
tivated at  least  in  part  by  bonuses  and 
commissions,  frequently  misjudge  the 
ability  of  their  customers  to  use  infant 
formula  safely. 

Despite  such  excesses  in  promotion 
and  the  subsequently  high  rate  of 
product  misuse,  withdrawal  of  breast 
milk  substitutes  from  the  market  is 
not  the  answer.  A  small  percentage  of 
women  are  physically  unable  to  breast 
feed,  and  all  women  deserve  the  right 
to  choose  their  preferred  means  of 
feeding.  But  in  the  interests  of  infant 
health,  the  choice  should  be  an  in- 
formed one.  Informed  choice  is  cur- 
rently very  difficult  to  achieve  because 
of  the  success  of  one-sided  promotion- 
al campaigns  initiated  by  the  infant 
formula  industry. 

No  one  can  hold  the  formula  indus- 
try responsible  for  the  unfortunate 
conditions  which  prevail  in  developing 
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countries.  But  the  aggressive,  high- 
powered  promotion  of  a  product  so 
predictably  damaging  when  used 
under  poverty  conditions  is  not  justifi- 
able. Our  economic  system  is  based  on 
the  premise  of  private  enterprise  sup- 
plying the  needs  of  consumers— but 
not  on  the  creation  of  such  needs 
through  misleading  propaganda. 

Church,  consumer,  nutrition,  and 
health  organizations  have  recognized 
the  importance  of  this  issue  and 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  industry 
and  governments.  While  such  commu- 
nication has  resulted  in  some  modifi- 
cations of  industry  practices,  self-regu- 
lation has  proven  insufficient  to  the 
task  of  developing  appropriate  market- 
ing policies.  Third  World  governments, 
lacking  funds  and  sophisticated  regu- 
latory apparatus,  often  feel  somewhat 
helpless  and  isolated  facing  foreign- 
based  multibillion-dollar  companies, 
which  appear  to  have  the  support  of 
their  own  governments  in  Europe, 
North  America,  and  Japan.  To  those 
in  search  of  a  workable  solution,  it 
became  clear  that  the  issue  needed  to 
be  addressed  in  the  international 
arena. 

In  October  of  1979,  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  UNICEP 
held  a  4-day  meeting  on  infant  and 
young  child  feeding  in  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland. This  landmark  meeting 
brought  together  experts  in  nutrition 
and  medicine,  and  representatives  of 
member  governments,  international 
organizations,  the  infant  formula  in- 
dustry, and  consumer  groups,  for  the 
purpose  of  summarizing  existing 
knowledge  about  infant  feeding  and 
discussing  what  steps  could  be  taken 
to  decrease  malnutrition  and  infec- 
tious diseases.  The  meeting  passed,  by 
consensus,  a  far-reaching  series  of  rec- 
ommendations, calling  for  a  halt  to 
most  types  of  infant  formula  promo- 
tion and  for  tlie  implementation  of 
measures  to  facilitate  the  practice  of 
breast  feeding  and  the  use  of  appropri- 
ate—low-cost, locally  produced— wean- 
ing foods.  The  recommendations  have 
since  been  endorsed  by  the  executive 
boards  of  WHO  and  UNICEF  and  by 
numerous  respected  domestic  health 
organizations,  including  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  Academy 
of  Pediatrics. 

While  maintaining  a  public  show  of 
cooperation  with  WHO  and  UNICEF, 
the  formula  industry  soon  began  to 
voice  its  opposition  to  various  restric- 
tions implicit  in  the  reconmiendations 
of  the  October  meeting.  In  various 
statements,  including  early  1980  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade,  industry  spokespersons  began 
to  distance  themselves  from  the  guide- 
lines set  forth  by  WHO  and  UNICEF. 
It  became  clear  to  concerned  health 
personnel  and  member  governments 
that  the  World  Health  Organization 
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needed  to  develop  the  1979  recommen- 
dations into  a  formalized  code  of  con- 
duct 

At  the  May  1980  World  Health  As- 
sembly, nearly  60  governments  spoke 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  marketing  code. 
A  resolution  calling  upon  the  Secretar- 
iat of  WHO  to  draft  such  a  document 
was  passed  without  dissent.  Over  the 
next  8  months  the  staffs  of  WHO  and 
UNICEF  convened  numerous  consulta- 
tive sessions  with  member  nations,  sci- 
entists, industry,  and  church  and  con- 
sumer groups,  refining  and  redrafting 
the  proposed  code  in  light  of  the  com- 
ments of  all  parties.  A  final  draft  ver- 
sion of  the  code  was  presented  to  the 
January  1981  WHO  executive  board 
meeting,  where  it  was  passed  by  unani- 
mous consent.  The  board's  current  30 
nation  membership  includes  Great 
Britain,  France,  Canada,  Norway,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  final  draft  now  goes  to  the 
World  Health  Assembly  this  May  for 
final  ratification.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  the  code  lacks  any  mecha- 
nism for  enforcement,  relying  entirely 
on  the  moral  suasion  of  recommending 
to  member  governments  that  they 
enact  its  provisions  into  their  respec- 
tive domestic  laws  or  regulatory 
frameworks— as  appropriate  in  keep- 
ing with  the  "social  and  legislative 
framework"  of  each  nation.  The 
board's  resolution  does  make  clear, 
however,  that  the  adoption  of  an  in- 
ternational code  represents  only  a 
bare  minimum  step  among  the  range 
of  measures  needed  to  adequately  re- 
spond to  what  is  acknowledged  by  vir- 
tually everyone— excepting  the  infant 
formula  industry— to  be  a  major 
health  hazard  and  a  cause  for  needless 
suffering  by  large  numbers  of  infants. 
James  Grant  of  UNICEF  again  sums 
up  the  need  for  the  WHO-UNICEF 
code  succinctly  and  convincingly: 

If  implemented  by  governments,  and  ob- 
served by  the  commercial  world,  [the  WHO- 
UNICEP  Code]  might  mean  that  infants  in 
many  developing  countries  need  not  fall 
victim  to  the  fashion  for  bottle  feeding. 

Grant  concludes: 

If  all  of  us  in  the  international  community 
who  are  working  to  promote  and  protect  the 
practice  of  breast  feeding  are  successful,  we 
wlU  save  one  million  infant  deaths  each 
year  in  the  eighties. 

It  is  with  both  sadness  and  some  as- 
tonishment that  I  note  that  the  three 
leading  American  manufacturers  of 
infant  formula  do  not  appear  to  share 
the  concerns  of  the  international 
health  community.  Abbot  Laborato- 
ries, Bristol-Myers,  and  American 
Home  Products  have  recently  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  lobby  for 
U.S.  Government  opposition  to  the 
WHO-UNICEF  code.  This  is  quite  dis- 
turbing to  me— both  because  of  my 
longstanding  confidence  in  the  Ameri- 
can business  community's  willingness 
and  ability  to  act  responsibly,  and  be- 
cause of  the  frequently  repeated  state- 
ments by  the  companies  in  question 
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that  they  would  cooperate  with  and 
abide  by  the  WHO-UNICEF  initia- 
tives. 

Because  the  U.S.  infant  formula  in- 
dustry has  chosen,  in  my  opinion,  irre- 
sponsibly, to  oppose  ratification  of  the 
WHO-UNICEF  code,  my  colleague  Mr. 
Oilman  and  I  are  introducing  this 
House  resolution,  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  support  and  vote  in  favor  of 
the  code  at  next  month's  World 
Health  Assembly.  The  resolution  also 
calls  for  U.S.  representatives  to  the 
WHA  to  oppose  any  weakening 
amendments  which  might  be  offered— 
none  are  expected— to  encourage  the 
American  formula  companies  to  abide 
by  the  code  and  to  encourage  other 
governments  to  call  on  their  formula 
manufacturers  to  similarly  respect  the 
code.  Finally,  the  resolution  calls  for 
cooperation  with  developing  countries 
in  their  efforts  to  develop  health 
standards  and  programs  designed  to 
implement  the  objective  of  this  code. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  would 
send  a  simple  but  very  clear  message 
that  Americans  remain  firmly  and 
fully  committed  to  combatting  world 
hunger,  malnutrition,  and  disease.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  Mr. 
Oilman  and  myself  in  cosponsoring 
this  resolution  and  in  insuring  its 
early  passage.* 


WELCOME  TO  OUR  NEWLY 
NATURALIZED  AMERICANS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  congratu- 
late the  159  Rockland  County  resi- 
dents of  New  York's  26th  Congression- 
al District  who  have  recently  chosen 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  with  all  of  the  privileges,  free- 
doms, and  responsibilities  that  Ameri- 
can citizenship  entails. 

Our  Hudson  Valley  region  in  New 
York  State  is  proud  of  its  newest  citi- 
zens and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  welcoming  the  following  newly  nat- 
uralized Americans  and  extending  to 
them  our  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and 
prosperous  life  in  their  new  homeland: 

Annamma  Joy  Abraham.  FYedy  Rafael 
Abreu.  Edward  Niiapa  Adom.  Dora  Felicity 
Adom.  Rose  Aghshikian.  John  Alexandra. 
Maria  Perez  Alf>ert.  Aracelis  Agustina  Arias. 
Subhashini  Reddy  Bandaru.  Ramon  Eligio 
Bare.  Elsa  Mercedes  Baret.  Louis  Carlos 
Battiata.  Roberto  Arcenas  Batuigas,  Immac- 
ula  Belizaire,  Gerard  Hilarion  Bellevue. 
Harpreet  Singh  Bhalla,  Rafiq  Bidewy, 
Sharon  Lee  Borgatti.  Justine  Marie  Boursi- 
quot,  Samuel  Brach. 

Marie  Gladysse  Cajuste.  Rosemarie  Car- 
ioscia.  Mayra  Elena  Castillo.  Amrose  Chand, 
Aurora  Chantel.  Pei-Chun  Chiang.  Mary 
Teresa  Fitzgerald  Chownes.  Jennifer  Antoi- 
nette Condon,  Rose  Marie  Corriolant,  Bir- 
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gitt  Culver.  Ann  Marie  E>eLeo.  Oelias  De- 
mande.  Ramona  Diaz.  Wesner  Dorvelus, 
Antonio  Ampoon  Dugaduga,  Jean  Marc 
Duroseau.  Paul  Esperance.  Elimelech 
Pixler,  Dvora  Rivka  Plxler.  Sonia  P&rrenas 
Ploresca.  Gloria  May  Forrest.  Winbert  For- 
rest, Rita  Pruntino. 

Monica  Garcia.  Edline  Marie  Garland. 
John  William  Garrigan.  Marie  Marielle 
Garrigan.  Maria  Georgescu.  Edith  Grunhut. 
Luz  Marina  Gutierrez.  Dieter  Hans  Hart- 
mann.  Barbara  Ywk-Kuen  Ip.  Yury  Ismes- 
tieff,  Deenamma  Jacob.  Sammi  Pacco 
Joseph.  Annakutty  Kallukulam  Josph- 
kunju.  Mathai  Joy.  Moishe  Katz,  Zaka 
Ullah  Khar,  Samuel  Kis.  Leah  Kis,  BerU 
Kolonski.  Lydia  Kozuhar-Novikov. 

Helena  Kukla.  John  Kurian.  Catalina  Sca- 
lona  Lagrimas.  Yolette  Lecorps.  Kay  Kyung 
Ui  Lee.  Kenneth  Kiho  Lee.  Aizik  Leibovitch. 
Pearl  Leibovitch.  Alia  Levit.  Vladimir  Greg- 
ory Levit.  Thomas  Linares.  Quetlie  Linse. 
Juana  Maria  Liranzo.  Jean  Uyan-Rong  Liu, 
Lily  Liu.  Trinidad  Salome  Lopez.  Jayanti 
Mahapatra.  Angelo  Maida.  Santiago  Mar- 
quez.  Ramon  Martelo. 

Pilomena  Martinez.  Anna  Mathurin.  John 
McGee.  Anne  Mesida  Mesidor.  Josephine 
Antonio  Miranda.  Reynaldo  Vinluan  Mira- 
vite.  Cesar  Ismael  Munoz,  Sarvejit  Mohan 
Narang,  Sergei  Nemch  nov.  Myong  Cha 
Nivans,  Jacques  Demo.'  bene  Noel.  Rivka 
Ostreicher.  Brian  Owens.  Eduardo  Evidente 
Pavon.  Juan  Antonio  Payan.  Jose  Odalis 
Pena,  Angela  Altagracia  Pena,  Monette 
Pierre.  Robert  Pierre-Antoine. 

Vincent  Pileggi,  Angela  Quattrochi.  Carol 
Dawn  Reddy.  Edgar  Edmundo  Restrepo. 
Beresford  Alton  Robinson.  Jeannie  Rodri- 
guez, Jose  Miguel  Rojas.  Aron  Rubin. 
Judith  Samet.  Luis  Manuel  Santana.  Ro- 
lando Villaroman  Santiago.  Carmen  Mai- 
quez  Santiago,  Pe  Caridad  Encamacion  Sar- 
angay.  Ignazio  Scaglione.  Gaby  SchetUni, 
Galina  Schuetz.  Donna  Schwartz.  Miriam 
Senderowitz.  Aruna  Jay  Shah.  Suhag  Sha- 
shikant  Shah. 

Nordchi  Schmuel  David  Silber.  Prances 
Soliveres.  Rivky  Spitzer.  Alma  Lidora  Stew- 
art, Herman  Barrington  Stewart.  Ramy 
Sultan,  Allan  I-Luen  Sun,  Liberacion  Al- 
conis  Tamondong.  Jacob  Tapiero.  Anita  Ta- 
piero,  Octavie  Tarte.  Annamma  Thomas. 
Chu-Yuan  Ting,  Bella  Aquino  Tomelden. 
Serge  Valbrun,  Jose  Manuel  Vargas.  Marcos 
Antonio  Vargas.  Flora  Eduvijes  Velastegui. 
Domenico  Vicario.  Themistocles  Christos 
Vrachnos. 

VasUiki  Vrachnos,  Esther  Wagner,  Pln- 
chas  Yechezkal  Wagner,  Elisabeth  Walen 
tin,  Christel  Gertnid  Wegner.  Hmiria«ai 
Weis,  David  Weis.  Henney  Weis.  Eliandra 
Ester  Shand  West.  Irma  Pagayunan  Wierer. 
Lai  Mei  Au  Yeung.  Theodoros  Ziotis,  Trian- 
tafyllia  Ziotis.  Gemil  Zulme.  Robert 
Zusman.* 


RESTORING  TAXPAYER'S  FAITH 
IN  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  become  increasingly  obvious 
over  the  past  several  years  that  the 
American  people  are  tired  of  financing 
government  overregulation  and  waste 
with  their  tax  dollars.  Mr.  W.  David 
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Stedman.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Stedman  Corp.  In  Asheboro.  N.C..  is  an 
active  and  eloquent  proponent  of  tax 
relief  at  all  government  levels.  A  letter 
Mr.  Stedman  recently  wrote  to  the 
Honorable  Dan  K.  Moore,  chairman  of 
the  Governor's  Blue  Ribbon  Study 
Commission  on  Transportation  Needs 
and  Financing  in  North  Carolina,  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  philos- 
ophy that  will  restore  the  taxpayer's 
faith  in  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Dkak  OovKRifOR  Moore:  I  am  sorry  that  I 
am  unable  to  be  present  Wednesday  for  the 
report  of  your  Commission  of  Transporta- 
tion Needs  and  Financing.  I  have,  however, 
read  the  report  carefully.  I  compliment  you 
and  the  members  of  your  Commission  on  all 
the  hard  work  you  have  done  and  on  your 
personal  commitment  to  the  welfare  of  this 
state.  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  work 
needs  to  be  done  on  the  highway  system  as 
your  Commission  has  so  ably  pointed  out. 

As  important  as  all  this  is,  I  would  like  to 
suggest,  however,  that  the  real  priority 
issue  confronting  North  Carolinians  is  not 
transportation  but  the  level  of  taxation. 
The  tax  burden  of  North  Carolina  citizens 
cannot  be  isolated  to  state  taxes  only.  These 
same  people  also  carry  the  burden  of  city, 
county  and  federal  taxes.  This  total  tax 
burden  now  consumes  approximately  forty- 
four  percent  of  the  average  person's  income. 
Just  how  much  are  the  citizens  willing  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  government?  I  shall  have 
to  let  other  citizens  speak  for  themselves, 
but  as  for  me  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
any  further  increase  in  the  tax  burden  of 
our  citizens.  I  refer  to  the  jjercent  of  our 
income  represented  by  the  total  tax  burden. 

In  the  medieval  days,  the  feudal  lords  re- 
quired that  the  serfs  work  forty  percent  of 
their  time  for  the  state.  Obviously,  we  are 
already  working  forty-four  percent  of  our 
time  for  government.  So  great  is  this  prob- 
lem that  I  have  come  to  the  position  that  no 
matter  how  worthwhile  any  new  program  is, 
if  It  Increases  the  tax  burden  as  a  percent- 
age of  income,  it  must  be  either  denied  or 
other  expenses  In  government  must  be  cur- 
tailed to  make  room  for  it.  In  fact,  I  think  it 
is  essential  that  the  tax  burden  be  decreased 
through  the  years  to  come  rather  than  in- 
creased further. 

Now.  accepting  as  fact  that  our  highways 
do  need  the  attention  which  your  Commis- 
sion proposes,  the  question  Is.  "How  do  we 
get  it  done  without  further  increasing  our 
taxes?"  May  I  suggest  two  alternatives: 

1.  Raise  taxes  on  gasoline  and  perhaps 
other  items  as  suggested  in  your  report  and 
lower  taxes  elsewhere  by  a  compensating 
amount. 

2.  Continue  the  gasoline  and  related  taxes 
as  are,  combine  the  highway  fund  with  the 
general  fund,  set  priorities  of  expenses  as 
needed  and  cut  the  budget  elsewhere  to  ac- 
commodate these  priorities. 

One  can  take  the  position  that  the  net 
result  of  either  of  these  two  alternatives  is 
to  shift  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  the  high- 
way program  back  to  the  people  through 
the  general  fund  and  thereby  Ignoring  the 
"user  pays"  principle,  a  principle  long  uti- 
lized In  connection  with  the  highway  fund. 

I  think,  therefore,  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  re-examine  the  "user  pays" 
principle.  While  it  is  basically  a  fine  con- 
cept, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
term  Is  one  used  mostly  for  convenience 
when  talkiing  atwut  highway  expenditures. 
Consider  the  foUowing: 
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1.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  probably 
participate  more  completely  in  the  use  of 
the  state  highways  and  roads  than  any 
other  item  of  state  expense.  Even  those  who 
don't  own  cars  pay  through  the  fares  of 
public  transportation.  The  "user  pays"  prin- 
ciple is  reasonably  approached  by  the  very 
nature  of  this  situation;  i.e.,  general  ufe  by 
everybody  of  the  state  road  system. 

2.  We  seem  to  apply  the  "user  pays"  prin- 
ciple when  it  suits  our  convenience,  as  In 
the  highway  fund,  but  don't  apply  It  where 
It  doesn't  suit  this  convenience,  as  In  the 
higher  education  fund.  Whereas  most  of  our 
citizens  use  our  highways  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, less  that  twenty-five  percent  go  to 
our  state  universities  and  colleges.  Yet  all 
citizens  are  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  rela- 
tive few  who  do  go  to  these  sUte  supported 
institutions.  It  Is  also  important  to  note  that 
the  cost  of  this  higher  education  Is  greater 
than  the  highway  fund.  If  the  "user  pays" 
principle  were  used  In  this  very  significant 
budget  Item  of  higher  education,  the  univer- 
sity system  as  we  know  it  would  probably  be 
destroyed.  We  simply  could  not  afford  the 
massive  higher  education  system  we  now 
have.  How  Is  It  we  can  justify  forcing  people 
who  never  would  or  can  go  to  college  to  pay 
the  cost  of  others  who  do  go?  Yet  we  do  It.  I 
believe  It  is  clear  that  a  general  tax  for  ever- 
body  to  support  the  highway  system,  which 
is  used  by  nearly  everyone.  Is  much  fairer 
than  a  general  tax  to  support  our  system  of 
higher  education  which  Is  used  by  only  one 
fourth  of  our  citizens. 

3.  The  same  argument  can  also  be  applied 
to  our  system  of  community  colleges  and 
technical  schools. 

4.  The  same  argument,  although  in  a 
lesser  degree,  can  also  be  applied  to  our  gen- 
eral education  program.  There  are  many 
people  In  this  state  who  do  not  have  a  high 
school  education,  but  who  are  paying  taxes 
to  keep  up  the  system  for  those  who  do  use 
it.  Even  here,  the  "user  pays"  principle  does 
not  work  completely  either. 

To  get  back  to  my  earlier  point,  the  over- 
riding consideration  In  the  whole  picture  is 
the  excessive  level  of  tax  burden  our  people 
now  carry.  This  must  be  reduced  rather 
than  Increased.  I  support  good  maintenance 
and  proper  expansion  of  our  highway 
system  and  urge  that  we  put  these  items 
into  a  priority  structure  with  other  items  of 
importance  and  work  it  all  out  within  our 
present  total  tax  structure.  Otherwise,  I 
cannot  In  good  conscience,  accept  It,  and  I 
don't  believe  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
will  accept  it  either. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  way  to  do  it 
without  Increasing  our  taxes  if  we  only  have 
the  will  to  do  it.  Surely  we  shall  have  to  cut 
back  on  other  things,  but  if  the  priorities 
tell  us  that  this  is  the  thing  to  do.  then  so 
be  it. 

Thank  you  again.  Governor,  for  your  com- 
mitment and  hard  work  in  this  matter. 
Please  know  that  I  love  North  Carolina,  too. 
and  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  sup- 
port those  programs  and  causes  which  I  be- 
lieve are  to  the  ultimate  best  Interest  of  our 
citizens. 

Sincerely, 

W.  D.  Stedman.* 
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LEGAL  SERVICES:  REGULATIONS 
FOR  WHAT? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all 
the  discussion  about  the  President's 
decision  to  cut  fimds  for  Legal  Serv- 
ices, there  has  not  been  much  said 
about  the  viev?  of  society  that  those 
who  Tun  this  agency  bring  to  their 
task.  Walter  Plncus  of  the  Washington 
Post  recently  disclosed  the  fact  that 
Legal  Services  is  proposing  regulations 
that  would  enforce  a  perverse  philos- 
ophy on  the  taxpayer. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "Legal  Service  Corp.  Suits 
Itself,  Waves  Red  Flag  at  Reagan"  by 
Walter  Pincus,  the  Washington  Post, 
March  30,  1981. 

Legal  Services  Corp.  Suits  Itself,  Waves 
Red  Flag  at  Reagan 
(By  Walter  Pincus) 

"They  have  put  a  gun  to  their  head  and 
pulled  the  trigger." 

That  was  the  way  one  conservative  caller 
last  week  described  the  comprehensive  civil 
rights  regulations  proposed  earlier  this 
month  by  the  Legal  Services  Corp.  and  pub- 
lished In  the  March  23  Federal  Register 
(page  18055). 

They  Include  all  the  rules  that  drive 
Reagan  conservatives  crazy— nondiscrimina- 
tion against  homosexuals,  requirements  for 
bilingual  employes,  affirmative  action  plans 
to  guarantee  employment  of  women  and  mi- 
norities at  levels  that  reflect  "appropriate 
labor  force  characteristics,"  and  inclusion  of 
drug  addiction  and  alcoholism  as  diseases 
that  would  qualify  someone  as  being  a 
"handicapped  person"  and,  thus  protected 
from  discrimination. 

LSC,  you  must  remember,  is  the  nonprofit 
corpwratlon  that  supports  legal  services  for 
the  poor  by  distributing  $300  million  In  fed- 
eral grants  and  contracts  to  local  organiza- 
tions, which  use  the  money  to  pay  for  law- 
yers and  other  'legal  specialists  In  almost 
every  county  across  the  nation. 

President  Reagan  has  long  had  a  distaste 
for  the  federally  supported  legal  services 
program,  and  his  administration,  as  part  of 
the  budget-cutting  effort,  has  marked  ISC 
for  elimination  next  year. 

An  LSC  official  conceded  that  the  agen- 
cy's board  was  aware  that  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations, developed  before  the  White  House 
termination  plan  was  announced,  would  be  a 
red  flag  for  the  Reaganites.  But  LSC  decid- 
ed to  put  the  rules  out  for  comment  anyway 
because  "this  was  our  position." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  rules,  accord- 
ing to  the  notice,  "is  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion by  legal  services  programs  supported  In 
whole  or  in  part  by  Legal  Services  Corp. 
funds  in  the  delivery  of  services  or  In  em- 
ployment. ..." 

The  proposed  rules,  which  for  the  most 
part  codify  procedures  in  effect  since  LSC's 
establishment  In  1974.  add  a  prohibition 
against  discrimination  by  reason  of  "sexual 
orientation. "  That  phrase,  an  LSC  official 
said,  refers  to  homosexuals. 

The  agency,  she  added,  decided  to  prohib- 
it discrimination  against  homosexuals  be- 
cause similar  policies  have  been  adopted  by 
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the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  state 
and  local  entities. 

The  rules,  however,  also  bar  recipients  of 
LBC  funds  from  having  "any  contractual  or 
other  relationship"  with  other  agencies  or 
organizations  including  "labor  unions,  (or) 
organizations  providing  or  sulminlstering 
fringe  benefits  to  employees  of  the  recipient 
.  .  . "  if  the  agencies  discriminate  against 
specified  groups,  including  homosexuals. 

That  provision,  according  to  my  outraged 
caller,  "would  eliminate  the  Catholic 
Church  groups. "  Not  so,  according  to  the 
LSC  official,  and  if  It  did,  the  rule  would  be 
altered.  '"That  Is  why  we  have  put  It  out  for 
comment." 

Another  provision  that's  bound  to  draw 
criticism  is  one  that  says  a  recipient  of  LSC 
funds  cannot  "'make  a  preemployment  In- 
quiry as  to  whether  an  applicant  is  a  handi- 
capped person  or  as  to  the  nature  of  or  se- 
verity of  a  handicap  except  where  the  exam- 
ination or  inquiry  is  related  to  an  essential 
job  function." 

What  about  drug  addiction  and  alcohol- 
Ism,  which  LSC  Includes  as  characteristics 
of  a  certain  kind  of  "handlcapp>ed  person"? 
On  first  blush,  the  LSC  official  said  a 
lawyer  certainly  could  be  questioned,  but 
there  was  doubt  about  other  job  applicants. 

Fund  recipients  under  the  rules  would  be 
required  to  provide  bilingual  employes,  '"not 
limited  to  clerical  positions"  in  "any  area 
where  5  percent  of  the  eligible  population 
are  members  of  a  minority  language  group." 
They  also  must  provide  Informational  litera- 
ture in  the  appropriate  languages  and  f>ost 
signs  in  those  languages.  The  percentage  re- 
quirement was  taken  from  the  federal 
voting  rights  law.  which  requires  ballots  to 
be  bilingual  In  areas  where  5  percent  of  the 
population  speaks  a  language  other  than 
English. 

Grant  recipient  that  have  50  or  more  em- 
ployes must  have  an  affirmative  action  plan 
approved  by  LSC's  director  of  office  of 
equal  opportunity.  Before  producing  such  a 
plan,  the  recipient  must,  "determine  If  un- 
derutillzation  on  the  basis  of  race,  national 
origin  or  sex  occurs  in  any  job  category  or 
unit  of  its  workforce"  using  a  formula  sup- 
plied by  LSC. 

Its  plan  must  include  "goals  and  timeta- 
bles to  correct  underutllization  of  women 
and  minorities."  In  those  instances  where  a 
recipient  is  found  to  have  an  employe 
"workforce  or  segment  of  the  workforce  not 
on  parity  with  the  relevant  labor  market. " 
approval  of  higher  authorities  would  be 
needed  before  any  vacancies  were  filled. 

In  the  Carter  years,  LSC's  rules  would 
have  raised  a  few  eyebrows;  today  they  may 
hasten  the  lowering  of  the  boom.a 


RED  SMITH  ON  HANDGUNS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Red 
Smith,  who  is  probably  the  dean  of 
American  sportswriters  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected,  sees 
"no  valid  reason  why  possession  of 
handguns  should  not  be  prohibited  by 
law." 

In  yesterday's  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Smith  concluded  a  column  on  the  at- 
tempted   assassination    of    President 
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Reagan  with  the  following  pithy  para- 
graphs: 

Inevitably  the  attempted  assassination  re- 
vived talk  about  strengthening  gun-control 
laws,  a  campaign  that  has  not  had  ardent 
support  from  the  President  up  to  now. 
Wouldn't  this  experience  sUter  his  views? 

Maybe,  maybe  not.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  possession  of  a  handgun 
should  not  be  prohibited  by  law,  though 
that  would  not  keep  the  weapons  out  of  the 
hands  of  assassins  and  other  criminals. 

Handguns  are  not  sp>orting  goods  like 
rifles  and  shotguns.  They  are  not  used  for 
any  normal  kind  of  hunting,  not  even  trap 
shooting.  Target-practice  competition  could 
be  held  with  toy  guns  and  rubber-tipped 
darts.  The  only  practical  civilian  use  for  pis- 
tols and  revolvers  is  shooting  people. 

This  being  the  case,  the  law  ought  to  ban 
these  weapons.  Such  a  law  may  make  it 
more  difficult  for  a  wife,  in  a  moment  of 
pique,  to  plug  her  ever-loving  helpmeet.  It 
would  be  observed  by  the  law-abiding  and 
ignored  by  the  lawless.  President  Reagan, 
who  has  waved  plenty  of  six-shooters 
around  playing  cowboy  In  the  movies,  is  per- 
fectly aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  bill  that  does  what 
you  advocate  is  numbered  H.R.  40.« 


COGENERATION  LEGISLATION 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OP  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 
•  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation 
which  I  feel  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  our  Nation's  energy  conser- 
vation effort.  The  bill,  the  Cogenera- 
tion  and  Small  Power  Production  De- 
regulation Act  of  1981  is  intended  to 
streamline  those  aspects  of  the  1978 
National  Energy  Act  which  have  con- 
strained the  full  use  of  cogeneration 
by  America's  industries  and  utilities. 

The  United  States  is  faced  with  an 
energy  problem  of  unprecendented  di- 
mensions. As  the  present  war  between 
Iraq  and  Iran  clearly  demonstrates, 
our  Nation  is  perilously  dependent  on 
highly  unstable  and  uncertain  foreign 
supplies  of  oil.  Energy  now  has  a 
direct  and  significant  impact  on  our 
foreign  policy  and  our  domestic  econo- 
my. It  is  essential  then  that  strategies 
be  devised  and  implemented  to  deal 
with  the  energy  problem  in  the  short 
term.  We  feel  that  a  cornerstone  of 
any  energy  strategy  must  involve  in- 
creased conservation.  Since  America's 
industries  and  utilities  consume  well 
over  half  of  all  energy  utilized  in  the 
coimtry,  we  believe  that  an  aggressive 
energy  conservation  effort  in  the  in- 
dustrial and  utility  sectors  is  essential 
to  our  Nation's  energy  future. 

Cogeneration  is  j>erhaps  the  most 
important  and  readily  accessible 
source  of  industrial  conservation  in 
the  near  term.  The  highly  acclaimed 
work,  "Energy  Future,"  by  Harvard 
Profs.  Daniel  Yergin  and  Robert  Sto- 
bough,  describes  cogeneration  as  "in- 
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dustry's  North  Scope."  Very  simply, 
cogeneration  is  the  production  of  two 
forms  of  useful  energy  from  one  fuel 
source,  leading  to  a  more  efficient  use 
of  the  primary  energy.  A  number  of 
studies  estimate  that  perhaps  over  20 
percent  of  total  industrial  energy  pres- 
ently used  in  the  United  States  could 
be  saved  through  cogeneration.  Our 
European  allies  are  already  effectively 
using  this  conservation  technology. 
For  example,  cogeneration  acounts  for 
approximately  27  percent  of  all  elec- 
tric power  used  in  West  Germany,  as 
compared  with  less  than  5  percent  In 
the  United  States.  Interestingly,  the 
United  States  once  relied  on  cogenera- 
tion for  a  significant  measure  of  its 
electricity  needs.  In  1922.  for  example. 
22  percent  of  all  our  electricity  came 
from  industrial  cogeneration.  Howev- 
er, declining  electricity  prices  and  in- 
expensive oil  led  to  a  marked  decline 
in  the  role  cogeneration  played. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  aimed  at  encourag- 
ing utUity  cogeneration  by  removing 
those  barriers  in  the  Public  Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  which 
discourage  utilities  from  owning  and 
operating  cogeneration  plants.  By  re- 
moving these  barriers,  utilities  will 
have  been  given  a  significant  incentive 
to  cogenerate,  which  will  In  turn  maxi- 
mize the  energy  efficiency  of  their 
power  generation.  A  second  major 
aspect  of  this  legislation  is  intended  to 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  oil  and  gas 
use  by  America's  industries.  By  modi- 
fying those  aspects  of  the  1978  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act, 
which  to  now  have  prohibited,  the  use 
of  oil  and  gas  in  Industrial  cogenera- 
tion facilities,  I  hope  to  enc^ura^e  the 
more  efficient  use  of  these  precious  re- 
sources. Eventually,  cogeneration 
using  coal,  biomass,  synthetic  fuels, 
and  other  energy  sources  will  be  used 
with  great  efficiency  by  industry  and 
utilities.  For  now,  oU  and  gas  fired  co- 
generation  will  allow  us  to  bridge  a 
major  gap  in  our  Nation's  conservation 
effort  until  such  time  as  these  other 
cogeneration  methods  are  ready  and 
other  renewable  energy  sources  are 
adequately  developed. 

It  is  Important  that  we  provide  regu- 
latory Incentives  to  once  again  estab- 
lish cogeneration  as  a  major  energy- 
saving  technology.  This  proposal  rep- 
resents a  first  step  to  modifying  those 
regulations  which  to  date  have  unnec- 
essarily restricted  the  utilization  of  co- 
generation  by  industry  and  by  utili- 
ties. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  and  our  colleagues  in  fashioning  a 
comprehensive  energy  policy  in  which 
cogeneration  occupies  a  major  role. 
Our  current  energy  dilemma  requires 
no  less  than  our  full  commitment  to 
this  challenge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues.  I  am  including  a  Washing- 
ton   Post    editorial    on    cogeneration 
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which  appeared  tn  the  September  8. 
IMO,  edition.  The  editorial  dlsciisses 
the  merits  of  the  technology  of  cogen- 
eratlon  and  the  need  to  proceed  expe- 
ditiously with  regxilatory  changes  to 
encourage  its  development.  The  edito- 
rial f  oUows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  8.  1980] 

An  BmOtGY  SOtTSCX  RXAOT  AMD  WaTTIKG 

Like  the  trolley  car  and  the  ceiling  fan.  a 
process  known  8ls  cogeneration  is  another 
energy-saving  technology  that,  although 
once  commonplace,  disappeared  in  the 
march  of  time,  a  casualty  of  "progress."  Its 
enormous  potential  is  finally  beginning  to 
be  appreciated  again.  Unfortunately,  indus- 
tries, utilities  and  state  power  commissions 
are  simultaneously  discovering  that  a  vari- 
ety of  energy  regulations  unintentionally  in- 
hibit its  use. 

Cogeneration  is  an  alternative  to  the  fa- 
miliar way  of  generating  electricity  by  pro- 
ducing electricity  together  with  a  large 
amount  of  low-temperature  'waste  heat." 
Cogeneration  produces  two  products:  elec- 
tricity and  useful,  higher-temperature  heat. 
That  way.  much  more  usable  energy  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  same  amount  of  fuel,  and 
energy  is  conserved. 

Since  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  use 
that  heat  is  in  an  industry  that  needs  a  lot 
of  steam,  cogeneration  (acuities  are  most  at- 
tractive at  Industrial  sites.  Early  in  this  cen- 
tury many  American  industries  produced  all 
the  energy  they  needed  by  this  means.  How- 
ever, as  electric  utilities  grew  and  the  price 
of  electricity  fell,  most  decided  to  leave  the 
business  of  making  electricity  to  the  utili- 
ties. 

As  the  cost  of  fuel  for  making  electricity 
has  soared  In  the  last  few  years,  cogenera- 
tion has  slowly  begun  to  be  seen  as  an  at- 
tractive alternative  to  conventional  electri- 
cal plants.  One  recent  study  estimated  that 
cogeneration  could  save  the  equivalent  of 
almost  two  million  barrels  of  oU  a  day,  or 
more  than  one-quarter  of  current  U.S.  elec- 
tricity consumption. 

What  is  holding  back  the  realization  of 
this  enormous  savings?  The  greatest  bar- 
riers are  laws  and  regulations  that  discour- 
age utilities  from  owning  and  operating  co- 
generation  plants.  Because  of  these,  most 
such  faculties  are  owned  by  businesses, 
wiiich  are  generaUy  reluctant  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  heavUy  regulated  and  unfamil- 
iar world  of  producing  energy. 

ntUities  are  far  better  suited  to  do  the 
Job.  They  are  already  in  the  business  of 
making  and  seUing  energy.  They  are 
equipped  to  raise  the  needed  capital.  They 
have  the  experience  to  design  and  buUd  the 
plants,  to  operate  and  maintain  them  at 
lowest  cost  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  gov- 
ernment permits. 

Another  major  hold-up  is  restrictions  ttiat 
prohibit  the  use  of  oU  and  gas  in  cogenera- 
tion facilities.  The  most  efficient  cogenera- 
tion technologies  today  can  be  run  only  on 
oU  or  gas,  though  eventually  the  means  wiU 
be  developed  to  use  coal,  biomass  and  syn- 
thetic fuels.  In  the  meantime,  the  restric- 
tions have  the  unintended  effect  of  wasting 
precious  fuels. 

As  in  so  many  other  areas  of  energy 
policy,  government  needs  to  "unwrite"  a  lot 
of  regulations  to  start  saving  more  energy. 
Though  utilities  have  been  slow  to  appreci- 
ate its  potential,  cogeneration  is  so  economi- 
cally attractive  that  if  they  can  be  set  free 
to  get  into  this  business,  and  encouraged  by 
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a  few  state  utUity  commissions,  the  market- 
place should  do  the  rest.* 


April  2,  1981 


HELP  ATLANTA 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr,  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  99.  This  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Htmian  Services,  acting 
under  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act,  and  other  Federal  offi- 
cials should  cooperate  with  State  Euid 
local  officisJs  in  their  efforts  to  solve 
the  recent  murders  of  black  children 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  to  provide  for  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  children 
In  Atlanta  who  sire  threatened  by  this 
crisis.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  briefly  explain  the  thnist  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  99,  and  solicit 
your  support. 

The  recent  murders  of  children  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  represent  one  of  the 
most  heinous  episodes  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  Unfortunately, 
solving  these  killings  will  only  resolve 
the  superficial  criminal  element  of 
this  crisis.  Beneath  the  surface  lie  fes- 
tering psychological  scars  which  will 
long  survive  the  apprehension  of  the 
person  or  persons  responsible  for 
these  killings.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 99  seeks  to  offer  assistance  to 
State  and  local  officials  as  they  grap- 
ple with  these  scars. 

The  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect,  established  under  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1974,  has  been  the  focal 
point  of  Federal  efforts  to  combat 
child  maltreatment  since  its  inception. 
It  is  capable  of  pulling  together  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  assist  the  States 
and  local  governments  as  they  attempt 
to  treat  and  provide  services  to  chil- 
dren and  families  in  which  the  threat 
of  maltreatment  exists.  The  purpose 
of  its  activities  has  been  to  help  States 
insure  that  children  who  have  been 
exposed  to  the  threat  of  abuse  grow  to 
lead  normal  and  productive  lives. 

Action  by  the  National  Center,  uti- 
lizing its  network  of  resources,  could 
clearly  assist  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment in  providing  the  services  that 
these  children  and  their  families  will 
need  in  order  to  cope  with  the  stress 
under  which  they  have  lived  for  so 
many  months.  I  do  not  intend  to  infer 
that  the  families  of  the  slain  children 
have  been  abusive  or  neglectful  fami- 
lies. Rather,  I  believe  that  the  stress 
that  these  children  are  experiencing  is 
closely  akin  to  the  stress  generated  by 
living  in  an  abusive  home  environ- 
ment. Each  chUd  must  constantly  ask, 
"Who  can  I  trust?  Who  wiU  be  next? 
Will  it  be  me?"  It  is  my  beUef  that  the 


National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  is  in  the  unique  position  of 
being  able  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  the  city  of  At- 
lanta, as  they  provide  appropriate 
services  to  these  children  and  their 
families.  Successful  passage  of  this 
resolution  will  mean  that  the  National 
Center  will  be  able  to  respond  to  any 
request  for  assistance  by  Georgia  offi- 
cials. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  seek  your  bi- 
partisan support.  Please  join  me  by  co- 
sponsoring  this  message  to  the  chil- 
dren and  families  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  are  con- 
cerned and  willing  to  do  whatever  they 
can  to  see  them  through  this  period  of 
stress.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the 
21st  body  of  a  slain  black  child  was 
discovered  yesterday.  With  each  day, 
the  stress  grows  more  severe.  If  you 
will  join  me,  please  contact  my  staff  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Educa- 
tion. Your  support  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. Thank  you.« 


April  2,  1981 


EL  SALVADOR  POLICY  IS 
WRONG 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

or  MAHYIAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration policy  in  El  Salvador  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  wrong.  It  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  Nation.  It  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  El  Salva- 
dor—particularly those  thousands  of 
Salvadorans  who  have  become  refu- 
gees as  a  result  of  the  violence.  These 
refugees  have  been  uprooted  from 
their  homes  and  been  subjected  to  un- 
speakable horrors— all  in  the  name  of 
stopping  communism. 

On  January  9,  1981,  I  traveled  to 
Central  America  as  part  of  a  delega- 
tion sponsored  by  the  Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist  Service  Committee.  Congress- 
man Gerby  Stxtsds  and  Congressman 
Edgar  were  also  part  of  that  delega- 
tion. We  traveled  through  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua,  and  Honduras.  I  took  every 
opportunity  to  speak  to  people  who 
had  been  in  El  Salvador  recently;  and 
I  also  traveled  to  the  Honduran  border 
for  extensive  meetings  with  Salva- 
doran  refugees  who  had  fled  to  that 
village. 

In  these  meetings.  I  learned  that  the 
uniformed  military  forces  of  El  Salva- 
dor are  using  American  equipment  to 
carry  out  a  deliberate  policy  of  terror 
against  an  unarmed  civilian  popula- 
tion. The  soldiers  of  El  Salvador  arrive 
in  American  helicopters  to  kill  and  tor- 
ture men,  women,  and  children. 
During  my  interviews  with  the  refu- 
gees, I  asked  "Who  does  this?"  Always 
they  answered,  "It  is  the  military." 
Again  and  again  I  asked,  "Does  the 


Left  do  this?"  "No"  they  told  me- 
"They  do  not  kill  children." 

I  have  said  that  I  believe  that  our 
policy  in  El  Salvador  is  morally  wrong. 
It  is  morally  wrong  for  this  country  to 
lavish  arms  on  a  government  that 
cannot  or  will  not  stop  its  own  troops 
from  making  war  against  its  own 
people.  It  is  morally  wrong  to  offer 
U.S.  helicopters  that  will  be  used  to 
gun  down  peasants.  It  is  morally 
wrong  to  use  a  small  helpless  country 
in  our  own  backyard  to  send  a  message 
of  toughness  to  Moscow. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
excerpts  of  my  interviews  with  the  ref- 
ugees. 

A  Voice.  The  woman  previously  that  we 
talked  to  is  named  Crecensia.  We're  talking 
with  Maria. 

[Portions  in  foreign  language.! 

A  Voice.  She  says  that  she  would  like  to 
tell  us  the  following,  that  many  of  her 
family  were  killed,  so  many  that  she  doesn't 
even  remember  all  their  names  now. 

She  said  I'd  like  to  speak  first  about  my 
brothers  and  sisters  and  she  just  mentioned 
at>out  five  people  who  had  been  killed. 

[Portions  in  foreign  language.] 

A  Voice.  She  said  six  of  her— well,  two  of 
her  sisters  and  four  of  her  cousins,  all 
women,  were  killed  an'<  were  found  naked. 
One  of  those  women  was  pregnant. 

[Portions  in  foreign  language.] 

A  Voice.  And  these  women  have  left  chil- 
dren. 

[Portions  in  foreign  language.] 

A  Voice.  One  woman  left  two  children, 
the  other  woman  left  three  children  or- 
phans, but  they  haven't  l>een  able  to  find 
them  all  yet,  so  they  haven't  accounted  for 
ail  of  them.  They  do  not  know  where  they 
all  are. 

[Portions  in  foreign  language.] 

A  Voice.  About  nine  or  seven  months  ago, 
they  killed  one  of  her  family,  and  the  child 
that  was  left,  one  of  the  chUdren  that  was 
left  was  an  infant,  and  is  now  in  the  hospi- 
tal of  a  nearby  town,  and  is  close  to  death. 

[Portions  in  foreign  language.] 

A  Voice.  The  women  were  bathing  in  the 
river  when  the  military  found  them  and 
they  took  them  into  the  woods,  and  then 
later  they  were  found. 

That's  all  she's  going  to  say  right  now. 

[Portions  in  foreign  language.] 

A  Voice.  She  says  she  personally  saw 
them  kill  children  and  rape  children  from 
ten  years  of  age  and  older,  and  then  they 
would  also  take  their  bayonets  and  make 
what  they  call  mincemeat  out  of  them. 

[Portions  in  foreign  language.] 

A  Voice.  She  said  with  the  guns  they 
would  shoot  at  their  faces. 

[Portions  in  foreign  language.] 

A  Voice.  And  disfigure  the  people. 

[Portions  in  foreign  language.] 

A  Voice.  She  said  even  going  to  the  moun- 
tainside you  weren't  safe  because  they 
would  have  these  huge  machines  that  would 
climb  up  the  mountainsides  and  try  and  get 
them,  and  they  would  set  up  their  mortars 
and  shoot  at  the  villages. 

A  Voice.  Did  the  Left  ever  do  those 
things? 

[Portions  in  foreign  language.] 

A  Voice.  No,  they  didn't. 

[Portions  in  foreign  language.] 

A  Voice.  No.  they  haven't  done  those 
kinds  of  things. 

[Portions  in  foreign  language.] 

A  Voice.  What  she  was  saying  is  they 
would  cut  people's  stomachs  open  and  put 
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salt  and  coffee  inside  their  stomachs  as  a 
mocking. 

[Portions  in  foreign  language.] 

A  Voice.  They  would  open  up  the  people's 
stomachs,  the  women's  stomachs  as  if  they 
were  iguanas  to  take  the  child  out  as  if  they 
took  out  the  eggs  of  an  iguana. 

[Portions  in  foreign  language.] 

A  Voice.  And  that  is  what  I  saw,  and  that 
is  what  I  have  to  say. 

The  woman  that  just  spoke  was  named 
Marcella.  She  is  45  years  old. 

[Portions  in  foreign  language.] 

He  doesn't  want  to  give  his  name. 

A  Voice.  This  man  had  a  wife  and  seven 
children,  and  one  day  15  armed  men  arrived, 
some  in  civilian  clothes,  and  some  in  army 
uniforms. 

[Portions  in  foreign  language.] 

A  Voice.  The  government  of  Salvador  is 
saying  that  the  United  States  is  helping 
them,  and  the  man  just  expressed  fear  that 
that  aid  is  going  to  be  used  against  the 
people  across  the  border  in  his  country  in 
Salvador,  and  he  is  afraid  that  once  they 
keep  on  pushing  people  out  they  are  going 
to  come  across  the  twrder  and  use  that  same 
armament  here  in  this  country. 

A  Voice.  He  is  afraid  ttiat  they  are  going 
to  take  the  mUitary  aid  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  giving  and  use  that 
also  to  cross  the  Honduran  border  in  pursuit 
of  the  Salvador  refugees? 

A  Voice.  Exactly,  yes.  That's  exactly  what 
he's  afraid  of. 

A  Voice.  Is  it  the  helicopters? 

[Portions  in  foreign  language.] 

A  Voice.  He  said,  yes,  we  fear  the  helicop- 
ters l>ecause  they  are  up  in  the  sky  and  they 
shoot  at  us.* 


WHAT  DOES  ATLANTA  TEACH 
US? 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  entire  Nation  is  in  a  state  of  shock 
and  disbelief  following  yesterday's  as- 
sassination attempt  on  the  life  of  our 
new  President.  Our  hearts  cry  out  for 
an  end  to  the  violence  in  our  streets 
which  threatens  the  very  foundations 
of  America.  Our  people  have  shown  re- 
markable resilience  throughout  the 
many  violent  attacks  on  our  national 
leaders  in  this  century.  But  today  we 
truly  wonder  how  much  more  we  can 
take  and  not  lose  our  national  sanity. 

On  the  same  tragic  day  that  our 
President  was  gtinned  down  in  a 
Washington  street,  the  body  of  yet  an- 
other young  black  child  was  discov- 
ered in  Atlanta,  making  a  grim  total  of 
21  children  who  have  been  slaugh- 
tered in  that  city  by  a  savage  psycho- 
path. 

I  cannot  find  the  words  to  describe 
the  sense  of  sorrow  and  helplessness  I 
feel  for  this  Nation  and  I  am  strug- 
gling to  find  a  sense  of  hope.  A  re- 
nowned news  columnist  from  my  city 
of  Philadelphia  has  described  the  trag- 
edy in  Atlanta  far  better  than  I  can 
and  he  finds  hope  in  the  prospect  that 
we  will  share  an  "overriding  concern 
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which  believes  that  what  hurts  one 
hurts  the  other."  I  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  words  of  Chuck 
Stone  in  an  article  he  wrote  for  the 
February  17,  1981  edition  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Daily  News: 

What  Does  Atlanta  Teach  Ds? 
(By  Chuck  Stone) 

The  more  gruesome  Atlanta's  nightmare 
has  become,  the  wider  a  national  sense  of 
helplessness  has  spread. 

Businesswoman  Olivine  McCoy  probably 
mirrored  a  prevailing  frustration  when  she 
asked  in  a  pain-choked  whisper.  "What  can 
we  do?" 

She  has  sliared  those  mother's  anguish. 
Seven  years  ago,  her  youngest  son,  Tyrone, 
was  kUled  in  a  senseless  homicide. 

"Praying  is  good  and  I'm  happy  people  are 
doing  that."  she  reflected.  "But  it's  not 
catching  the  murderers." 

Even  with  those  limitations.  McCoy  stUl 
supports  prayer  vigils  and  other  publicly  ex- 
pressed alliances. 

Symbols  may  not  solve  a  crisis,  but  they're 
important.  Atlanta  mothers  need  to  believe 
a  nation  cares  for  their  children.  National 
unity  didn't  get  the  hostages  released  in 
Iran.  But  the  depths  of  that  love  comforted 
their  wounds. 

Atlanta's  civic  heart  has  been  infected 
with  a  criminal  abscess  that  will  not  easUy 
be  healed. 

The  murders  of  17  black  children  in  19 
months— almost  one  per  month— in  a  pre- 
dominantly black  city  headed  up  by  a  black 
administration  has  unleased  a  tidal  wave  of 
paranoia  among  black  families.  Who's  out  to 
get  them? 

When  a  boUer  in  a  black  housing  project 
exploded,  few  were  convinced  it  was  acciden- 
tal. 

Struggling  to  preserve  an  inner  calm,  the 
city  administration  reached  the  outer  limits 
of  civic  sanity  weeks  ago. 

It  has  been  now  reduced  to  finding  bodies 
instead  of  catching  murderers. 

In  this  kind  of  vacuum  of  frustration,  the 
bizarre  feeds  on  the  unknowing. 

Talk  show  callers  are  reliving  their 
dreams  in  which  a  particular  face  or  house 
keeps  recurring.  Weirdos  paint  color  books 
of  visions. 

Psychics  have  been  deputized.  Only  for- 
tune cookies  have  not  been  pressed  into 
service. 

Yet,  Americans  of  good  will  continue  to 
offer  hard-nosed  strategies.  Daily  News  re- 
porter Kitty  Caparella  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest that  a  team  of  trained  dogs  be  used, 
and  they  were  sent  to  Atlanta  from  Phila- 
delphia. 

Police  Inspector  Bernard  Small  has  dis- 
cussed with  Atlanta  police  a  sensible  plan  to 
use  child-sized  featherweight  boxers  as  bait 
for  the  kUlers. 

With  out-of-state  detectives,  state  investi- 
gators and  the  FBI  scouring  Atlanta  for 
that  one  thread  that  ties  the  murders  to- 
gether, two  one-word  questions  blanket  the 
city  like  a  circling  swarm  of  vultures. 

Who?  Why? 

The  17  victims  are  aU  black.  Are  their 
deaths  the  twisted  work  of  a  sick  racist  or  a 
normal-looking,  respectable-acting  psychot- 
ic? 

Some  authoritative  caUers  and  responsible 
writers  are  convinced  these  kids  could  not 
have  been  murdered  so  easily  if  they  had 
not  been  lured  by  a  guileless-appearing  au- 
thority figure,  somebody  they  trusted. 
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Wh»t  more  commanding  authority  figure 
than  a  person  in  uni/orm? 

White?  Some  have  narrowed  it  to  that  one 
chromatic  dimension.  That  theory  suffers 
from  one  fault. 

Random  black-on-black  crime  has  done 
more  to  wipe  out  black  kids  and  desecrate 
black  women  today  than  an  army  of  white 
racists. 

In  Philadelphia,  some  of  the  most  ghastly 
murders  and  rapes  Imaginable  in  the  black 
community  are  being  committed  by  black 
men. 

In  Atlanta,  the  possibility  of  one  black 
pyschopathlc  killer  running  around  loose 
holds  as  much  water  as  one  city- uniformed 
white  racist  stalking  those  kids. 

Again,  we  are  forced  to  return  to  the  emp- 
tiness of  our  ignorance  and  the  futility  of 
no  clues. 

II  we  can  hold  on  to  our  commonsense 
long  enough  before  it  surrenders  to  hyste- 
ria, we  can  retain  the  lessons  Atlanta  teach- 
es us. 

First,  organized  terror  knows  no  racial 
boundaries.  There  is  no  immunity  to  de- 
pravity whether  orchestrated  by  one  fiend 
or  organized  by  a  mob  of  demented  thugs. 
No  defense  can  be  mounted  against  the 
planted  bomb,  the  stealth  of  the  rapist  or 
the  assisstn's  plot. 

In  the  Middle  East,  innocent  women  and 
children  are  systematically  murdered.  Busi- 
nessmen are  kidnapped  in  Europe,  elderly 
white  women  are  murdered  in  Columbus. 
Oa..  black  men  are  assassinated  in  Buffalo 
and  their  hearts  ripped  out.  and  the  bodies 
of  33  white  boys  tortured  and  murdered  in 
nilnois  by  John  Wayne  Gacy  Jr.  were  even- 
tually dug  up.  At  any  time  anywhere,  orga- 
nized terror  can  strike  any  of  us. 

Secondly,  parents  have  got  to  be  more  lov- 
ingly protective  about  their  children.  In  a 
couple  of  instances  in  Atlanta,  parents 
didn't  report  children  missing  immediately 
because  it  was  normal  for  them  not  to  be  at 
home  at  a  certain  time.  Parents  should 
know  their  children's  schedule  with  the 
same  authority  as  they  sign  a  check. 

Thirdly,  we  ought  to  be  quicker  about 
spotting  possible  trends. 

By  the  time  five  kids  were  missing.  Atlan- 
ta authorities  should  have  been  climbing 
their  municipal  walls  and  offering  huge  re- 
wards. 

Yet  there  was  no  great  national  outcry. 
The  headlines  didn't  scream.  Are  five  miss- 
ing kids  to  be  cherished  less  than  17?  Life 
has  been  cheapened.  We  seem  to  require 
bigger  numbers  before  we  get  excited. 

To  contain  the  bartwrianlsm  within  us,  we 
must  not  rely  on  occasional  prayers  or 
offers  of  assistance. 

The  hope  of  AtlanU,  as  does  the  hope  of 
America,  lies  not  in  the  sponsorship  of  offi- 
cial prayer  breakfasts  and  longer  Sunday 
morning  sermons. 

Rather,  our  peace  comes  only  with  the 
embrace  of  an  overriding  concern  which  be- 
lieves that  what  pains  one  hurts  the  other. 
What  debauches  me  eventually  destroys 
you. 

That's  what  makes  our  humanity  indi- 
visible. The  cold  partitions  of  color,  religion 
and  class  ultimately  will  dissolve  in  the 
warmth  of  our  oneness. 

If  President  Reagan  can  become  the  force- 
ful exponent  of  that  vision,  nothing  will 
come  between  us  and  the  power  of  its  affec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  today  we  can 
agree  with  this  outstanding  black  news 
columnist  that  "terror  knows  no  racial 
boundaries"  and  that  "there  is  no  im- 
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munity  to  depravity  whether  orches- 
trated by  one  fiend  or  organized  by  a 
mob  of  demented  thugs".  Indeed,  in 
the  words  of  Chuck  Stone,  "No  de- 
fense can  be  mounted  against  the 
planted  bomb,  the  stealth  of  the 
rapist,  or  the  assassin's  plot."  He  be- 
lieves with  all  his  heart  that  when  our 
people  "embrance  an  overriding  con- 
cern which  believes  •  •  *  that  what  de- 
bauches me  eventually  destroys  you" 
then  the  "cold  partitions  of  color,  reli- 
gion, and  class  ultimately  will  dissolve 
in  the  warmth  of  our  oneness".  Let  us 
pray  that  it  is  true.« 


AGRICULTURAL  LAND 
RESOURCES  ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

or  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2.  1981 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Agricultural 
Land  Resources  Act  of  1981.  in  order 
to  further  local  and  State  efforts  to 
address  the  continuing  permanent 
conversion  of  agricultural  land  to  non- 
agricutlural  uses. 

The  act  builds  on  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress expressed  in  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  92.  which  already  has  80 
cosponsors,  and  goes  further  to  spell 
out: 

The  overall  national  policy  that  Fed- 
eral programs  should  be  administered, 
except  where  precluded  by  law.  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  cause  the  unnec- 
essary, irreversible  conversion  of  agri- 
cultural land  to  other  nonagricultural 
uses,  and  that  will  not  conflict  with 
local  or  State  programs  to  protect  ag- 
riculture; 

The  role  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  carry  out  to  cooperate 
with  other  Federal  agencies  whose 
programs  may  influence  the  conver- 
sion of  agricultural  land  and  to  report 
to  Congress  on  how  Federal  programs 
could  be  redesigned  to  assure  the  re- 
tention of  productive  agricultural 
land: 

The  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  any 
State,  locality,  or  qualifying  nonprofit 
organization  which  desires  to  develop 
farmland  retention  programs  or  poli- 
cies: and 

The  specific  charge  to  the  Secretary 
to  implement  educational  programs 
and  disseminate  educational  materials 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  pro- 
ductive agricultural  land,  and  to  desig- 
nate one  or  more  agricultural  land  in- 
formation centers. 

I  was  very  encouraged  by  the  testi- 
mony provided  in  hearings  of  the  Con- 
servation. Credit,  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  in  which  several 
witnesses  urged  the  Congress  to  seek 
swift  passage  of  a  biU  such  as  I  am  in- 
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troducing  today.  They  further  recom- 
mended that  such  a  bill  be  made  an 
important  part  of  the  1981  farm  bill. 

I  also  was  very  encouraged  by  the 
testimony  provided  to  the  full  commit- 
tee earlier  this  week  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  Block,  and  the  ex- 
planatory notes  that  he  provided  for 
the  administration's  farm  bill  lan- 
guage. It  is  very  timely  to  include  an 
agricultural  land  resources  title  in  the 
farm  bill,  and  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  consistent  with  the  position  of 
the  Secretary. 

As  Secretary  Block  said  at  the  na- 
tional agricultural  lands  study  work- 
shop in  Chicago  in  February,  the  agri- 
cultural community  has  to  convince 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  of  the  dangers 
to  farmland  of  unchecked  urban  devel- 
opment. 

He  said: 

In  the  next  20  years  we  cannot  realize  a 
60-  to  85-percent  increase  in  demand  for 
U.S.  agricultural  products  while  urbanizing 
3  million  acres  of  productive  land  each  year 
and  maintaining  current  low  productivity 
rates. 

At  the  same  time,  I  know  Secretary 
Block  and  many  of  my  colleagues  un- 
derstand that  decisions  about  manag- 
ing and  improving  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  agricultural  land  re- 
source belong  primarily  to  citizens  and 
to  their  local  and  State  governments. 
Where  they  request  technical  assist- 
ance or  educational  materials  or  back- 
ground data,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  be  ready  to  provide  it. 
Where  they  call  for  further  informa- 
tion or  research,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  be  ready  to  seek  it. 
Where  they  speak  up  that  a  Federal 
program  of  any  kind  may  be  unneces- 
sarily bringing  about  the  irretrievable 
conversion  of  agricultural  land  re- 
sources that  are  important  to  them, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  be  ready  to  cooperate  with  the 
appropriate  agencies  in  making  sure 
the  programs  blend  with  rather  than 
conflicting  with  the  local  and  State  in- 
terests or  objectives. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  calls 
for  no  new  agency  or  institution.  It 
calls  for  no  new  expenditure  of  Feder- 
al funds.  It  simply  encourages  that  the 
Federal  Government  operate  its  pro- 
grams and  facilities  in  a  little  different 
way  so  that  this  Nation's  strategically 
important  ability  to  produce  food  and 
fiber  is  not  unknowingly  or  unneces- 
sarily compromised.  It  simply  sends  a 
signal  to  local  and  State  governments 
that  we  will  begin  to  help  them  in 
their  growing  efforts  to  maintain  a 
productive  agriculture. 

This  one  bill  will  not  solve  the  whole 
problem:  I  am  considering  further  leg- 
islation, along  with  other  Members, 
that  might  address  such  other  ele- 
ments as  economic  research,  tax.  and 
other  incentives  to  farm  on  good  land 
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and  build  on  other  land,  and  other 
possible  shifts  in  programs  and  assist- 
ance. 

Yet  this  bill  will  set  the  overall  stage 
for  a  responsive,  well  coordinated 
effort  to  provide  the  agricultural  land 
resource  assistance  needed  for  a  per- 
manent agriculture.  I  am  pleased  that 
Secretary  Block  has  agreed  to  make 
this  kind  of  title  an  important  seg- 
ment of  the  1981  farm  bill.  It  blends 
well  with  initiatives  in  soil  and  water 
conservation,  commodity  programs, 
and  the  like.  I  encourage  all  of  you  to 
support  such  a  title  with  the  language 
that  I  have  suggested.* 


WOMEN'S  RESEARCH  AND 
EDUCATION  INSTITUTE 


HON.  UNDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Women's  Research  and  Education  In- 
stitute of  the  Congresswomen's 
Caucus,  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  budget  revi- 
sions on  women,  has  prepared  analyses 
of  a  number  of  these  cuts.  I  thought 
my  colleagues  would  be  interested  in 
seeing  the  reports  on  student  benefits 
and  the  proposed  tax  cut. 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans  (in  Ponction 
500) 

Loans  to  students  and  parents  from  pri- 
vate and  state  lenders  are  guaranteed 
against  default  by  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  F*rogram.  Eligible  recipients  include 
any  student  enrolled  at  least  half-time  in  a 
post-secondary  education  program.  Interest 
charges  are  paid  by  the  federal  government 
while  the  students  are  in  school:  a  7  to  9 
percent  inteiest  rate  Is  charged  upon  leav- 
ing. The  Administration  proposes  to: 

Take  into  account  other  forms  of  aid,  in- 
cluding familial,  and  limit  the  loan  to  the 
remaining  "assessed"  need; 

Eliminate  the  in-school  interest  subsidy; 

EHiminate  all  federal  subsidies,  except  the 
default  guarantee,  for  parental  loans. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  the  needs  requirement  would 
reduce  the  eligible  population  by  approxi- 
mately 50  percent.  However,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  number  of  participants 
would  be  reduced,  since  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  eligible  population  currently 
borrows. 

Impact  on  Women:  It  is  not  clear  that  cuts 
in  this  program  would  have  a  direct  dispro- 
portionate impact  on  women.  One  objective 
of  the  proposed  changes  is  to  ensure  that 
the  GSLs  go  to  students  who  truly  need 
them.  Possibly,  the  children  of  female- 
headed  households,  whose  incomes  fall  well 
below  that  of  other  households,  would  have 
a  high  probability  of  qualifying  for  these 
loans.  However,  lenders  might  be  more  re- 
luctant to  provide  sufficient  capital  if  loans 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  need.  Thus,  these 
same  students  might  face  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  loans. 

Comment:  The  GSL  program  must  also  be 
considered  in  relationship  to  the  proposed 
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elimination  of  the  student  Social  Security 
benefit.  Cuts  in  the  latter  program  are  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  in  this  paper:  however,  we 
might  repeat  that  a  very  high  percentage  of 
student  Social  Security  beneficiaries  are  the 
children  of  widows.  Although  no  estimates 
are  available,  it  is  likely  that  students  who 
are— or  would  have  been — eligible  for  stu- 
dent Social  Security  benefits  will  apply  in- 
stead for  a  GSL.  Cutbacks  In  the  GSL  pro- 
gram might  make  it  difficult  for  some  of 
these  students  to  transfer  to  GSL,  especially 
if  the  pool  of  available  loan  capital  for 
needy  students  is  reduced. 

Pell  Grants  un  Function  500) 

The  PeU  Grant  (formerly  the  Basic  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Grant)  program  pro- 
vides grants  to  low-income  undergraduate 
college  or  post-secondary  vocational/techni- 
cal school  students  enrolled  at  least  half- 
time.  Grants  vary  in  amount,  depending  on 
the  family's  discretionary  income.  Among 
the  propped  changes  are  the  following  for 
fiscal  year  1981: 

Maintaining  the  maximum  grant  at 
$1,750: 

Rescinding  an  inflation  adjustment  in  the 
family  cost-of-living  allowance;  and 

Requiring  students  to  contribute  $750  to 
their  educational  expenses. 

These  changes  would  be  retained  in  1982. 
In  addition,  the  Administration  proposes 
that  the: 

Assessment  rate  on  discretionary  income 
be  increased;  and 

State  and  local  tax  deductions  used  in  de- 
termining family  contributions  be  eliminat- 
ed. 

Impact  on  Women:  Lower-income  persons 
constitute  the  majority  of  Pell  Grant  recipi- 
ents. The  Congressional  Budget  Office  con- 
cludes that  most  of  the  overall  reduction 
would  affect  these  students.  Some  575.000 
fewer  students  would  receive  grants  in  fiscal 
year  1982  than  are  currently  receiving 
them.  In  addition,  the  average  benefit 
would  be  about  $150  less  than  it  is  now. 

The  impact  on  women  is  by  no  means  self- 
evident.  A  disproixjrtionately  high  ijercent- 
age  of  low-income  families  are  headed  by 
women.  Their  children  (and  children  of 
other  low-income  families)  should  receive 
preferential  treatment  in  the  grant  award 
process.  Benefit  levels  to  the  truly  needy, 
however,  wiU  drop.  This  development,  com- 
bined with  reductions  in  other  forms  of  stu- 
dent assistance,  may  have  a  very  negative 
impact  on  female-headed  households. 

Comment:  Moderate-  and  middle-income 
families  would  also  be  affected  by  these  re- 
ductions: however,  according  to  the  CBO, 
"even  awards  for  the  most  truly  needy 
would  fall  behind  previous  levels."  The 
demand  for  other  types  of  assistance  will 
probably  increase,  although  cuts  in  these 
programs  may  make  it  difficult  for  many 
students  to  obtain  adequate  financing. 

Income  Tax  Rate  Reduction 
With  the  aim  of  encouraging  savings  and 
investment,  and  improving  the  incentive  to 
work,  the  Administration  proposes  to  cut 
personal  income  tax  rates  by  10  percent  a 
year  over  the  next  3  years. 

Impact  on  Women:  EInactment  of  this  pro- 
posal would  do  very  little  to  help  the  vast 
majority  of  those  millions  of  women  (some 
21  million)  who  are  not  part  of  a  married 
couple.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  only  3.3  percent  of  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed  tax  reductions  would 
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benefit  taxpayers  with  incomes  below 
$10,000.  the  income  category  In  which  60 
percent  of  all  female  householders  with  no 
spouse  present  and  70  percent  of  widows  are 
found.  Less  than  14  percent  of  the  proposed 
tax  reductions  would  benefit  those  with  in- 
comes between  $10,000  and  $20,000.  the 
range  in  which  the  incomes  of  28  percent  of 
female  householders  and  about  20  percent 
of  widows  fall.  More  than  four-fifths  (84 
percent)  cf  the  benefits  of  the  proposed  tax 
reductions  would  go  to  taxpayers  with  in- 
comes of  more  than  $20,000,  a  group  into 
which  only  12  percent  of  female  household- 
ers and  10  percent  of  widows  fall. 

For  women  in  the  nearly  40  percent  of  all 
married  couples  with  incomes  over  $25,000, 
the  cuts  in  the  tax  rates  should  be  helpful, 
especially  in  cases  where  both  spouses  work. 
A  reduction  in  the  marginal  tax  rates  doea 
lessen  the  tax  impact  of  a  second  salary. 
Nevertheless,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  pwinted  out  that  a  reduction  in 
tax  rates  is  not  as  effective  in  reducing  the 
"tax  on  marriage"  as  would  be  other  sug- 
gest«d  approaches  targeted  specifically  to 
the  marriage  tax. 

Appert  ix 

POVERTY  IS  A  WOllEN'S  ISSITE 

1.  Three  out  of  every  5  persons  with  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  level  are  women. 
Two  out  of  every  3  older  persons  living  in 
poverty  are  women. 

2.  Female-headed  families  with  no  hus- 
band present  comprise  only  15  percent  of  all 
families,  but  48  percent  of  all  poverty  fami- 
lies. 

3.  Female-headed  families  with  no  hus- 
band present  comprise  11  percent  of  all 
households  and  27  percent  of  all  poverty 
households.  Another  31  percent  of  all  pover- 
ty households  are  female  nonfamily  house- 
holds. 

3a.  The  poverty  rate  for  female-headed 
families  with  no  husband  present  is  more 
than  triple  that  of  all  families.  At  64  per- 
cent, the  poverty  rate  for  households 
headed  by  young  (aged  15-24)  women  is 
seven  times  the  poverty  rate  for  all  families. 

4.  Black  female-headed  families  with  no 
husband  present  are  particularly  likely  to 
be  (>oor.  Black  families  headed  by  yoimg 
women  are  especially  disadvantaged. 

5.  The  median  income  of  all  women  aged 
14  and  older  is  well  below  half  that  of  their 
male  counterparts.  This  income  differential 
widens  in  the  middle  years. 

6.  Older  women  are  concentrated  in  the 
lowest  income  brackets.  Seven  out  of  every 
10  widows,  most  of  whom  are  older  women, 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000  in  1979. 

7.  In  general,  women  are  much  more 
likely  than  men  to  live  in  central  cities. 
Older  women  in  central  cities  outnumber 
men  by  a  wide  margin.  (Figure  5.)  Thus, 
cuts  in  aid  for  apparently  gender-neutral 
city  services  could  disproportionately  affect 
women. 

8.  Households  headed  by  women  are  far 
more  likely  than  other  households  to  be 
benefiting  from  federally-assisted  programs. 

9.  Poor  women  who  work  are  concentrat- 
ed in  the  lowest  paying  kinds  of  jobs  with 
few  opportunities  for  increasing  their 
income.* 
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FAMILY  ENTERPRISE 
PRESERVATION  ACT 


HON.  E.  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

or  MISSSOURI 
I»  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
long  ago.  Senator  Nancy  Kassebaum 
introduced  S.  574,  the  Family  Enter- 
prise Preservation  Act  which  would 
ease  the  burden  of  taxes  on  family 
farm  enterprises  and  other  small  busi- 
nesses. It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
Mr.  Roberts  and  I  offer  this  bill  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  family  farm  has  changed  great- 
ly during  the  past  decade.  Farm  values 
have  increased  dramatically  as  infla- 
tion has  driven  up  the  cost  of  buying 
farmland.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for 
young  people  to  enter  farming  on 
their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recently  heard 
from  young  people  in  my  district— who 
esunestly  want  to  farm— describe  the 
difficulty  they  expect  to  face  because 
of  the  current  unfair,  confiscatory  in- 
heritance taxes. 

Land,  machinery,  and  other  produc- 
tion costs  are  quickly  becoming  insur- 
mountable for  the  young  farmer,  espe- 
cially when  coupled  with  exorbitant 
interest  rates.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  Congress  act 
to  assure  that  farms  can  be  passed  on 
from  one  generation  to  another  with- 
out losing  the  greatest  asset  of  the 
estate,  the  land. 

Under  current  law  the  owner  of  a 
family  enterprise  often  is  forced  to  sell 
a  portion  of  the  estate  to  pay  taxes. 
This  must  be  corrected. 

This  bill  would  clearly  safeguard  the 
family  farm  enterprise  by  excluding 
the  first  $750,000  from  Federal  estate 
taxes.  The  bill  would  allow  the 
$750,000  exclusion  as  long  as  the  farm 
or  business  accounted  for  at  least  half 
of  the  estate. 

To  discourage  any  kind  of  windfall 
to  the  survivors  of  an  estate,  the  legis- 
lation also  provides  for  a  payment  of 
the  excluded  taxes  if  the  estate  is  sold 
within  5  years  of  the  original  owner's 
death.  For  each  year  after  that,  10 
percent  of  the  property's  value  would 
be  protected  from  estate  taxes. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  noted 
when  S.  574  was  introduced,  this  legis- 
lation would  be  extremely  beneficial 
to  farm  wives.  They  are  as  involved  as 
their  husbands  in  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ations of  a  family  farm,  but  when 
their  husbands  die  they  are  often 
forced  to  sell  the  farm  in  order  to  pay 
estate  taxes.  No  consideration  is  given, 
under  current  law,  to  the  fact  that 
these  women  are  fully  capable  and 
willing  to  continue  farming  on  the 
family  estate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  essen- 
tial to  preserving  the  family  farm  in 
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America  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  rapid  and  favorable  considera- 
tion.* 


PROPOSED  BUDGET  CUTS 
EFFECT  ON  WOMEN 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MAssACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Women's  Research  and  Education  In- 
stitute, the  research  arm  of  the  Con- 
gresswomen's  Caucus,  has  prepared 
analyses  of  the  impact  on  women  of 
the  administration's  proposed  budget 
cuts.  The  areas  under  consideration  in- 
clude education,  selected  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  and  health  programs.  I 
insert  in  the  Record  statements  by  the 
institute  relating  to  these  issues: 

Proposed  Budget  Cuts  Eftect  on  Women 
housing  assistance— function  600 

The  housing  programs  targeted  for  reduc- 
tion subsidize  the  housing  costs  of  lower- 
income  families  in  rental  units.  The  Admin- 
istration proposes  to: 

Reduce  the  long-term  budget  authority 
for  FY81; 

Rescind  new  commitments  for  FY82  by 
more  than  $9  billion: 

Increase  over  a  five-year  period  the  maxi- 
mum tenant  rent  payment  from  25  to  30 
percent  of  income:  and 

Reduce  funding  levels  for  public  housing 
modernization. 

A  large  proportion  of  new  rental  units 
(perhaps  as  many  as  75  percent  in  1979)  is 
subsidized  by  the  federal  government.  Con- 
sequently, the  budget  decisions  may  have  a 
substantial  impact  on  the  supply  of  housing 
in  the  coming  years. 

Unsubsidized  housing  is  increasingly  out 
of  the  reach  of  low-income  persons.  A  reduc- 
tion in  support,  therefore,  can  be  expected 
to  restrict  further  the  housing  available  to 
this  income  group.  The  National  Urban  Co- 
alition estimates  that  125.000  people  faced 
with  displacement  or  living  in  unsubsidized 
housing  will  be  unable  to  obtain  decent,  af- 
fordable housing. 

Impact  on  Women:  Two-thirds  of  all 
households  in  publicly  owned  or  other  subsi- 
dized housing  in  1979  were  headed  by 
women.  (Some  64  percent  of  all  household- 
ers living  in  subsidized  housing  were  65 
years  or  older.  Sex  breakdowns  by  age  are 
not  available:  however,  the  majority  are 
probably  women.)  Persons  currently  resid- 
ing in  subsidized  housing  will  not  be  affect- 
ed by  reductions  in  capital  outlays  for  such 
housing,  at  least  while  the  existing  units 
remain  livable. 

Estimates  of  the  characteristics  of  persons 
who  might  be  inconvenienced  or  harmed  by 
the  proposed  reductions  in  capital  outlays 
for  subsidized  housing,  or  by  cuts  in  public 
housing  modernization,  are  not  available.  If, 
however,  the  population  in  need  of  subsi- 
dized housing  or  housing  improvement  re- 
flects the  population  currently  living  in 
such  housing,  then  the  majority  of  persons 
would  be  women. 

Again,  because  the  majority  of  tenants  in 
subsidized  housing  are  female  householders, 
the  proposed  rent  increase  would  have  a  dis- 
proportionate impact  on  women.  $5,325  was 
the  median  income  of  female-headed  fami- 
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lies,  with  no  husband  present,  who  lived  in 
subsidized  housing  in  1979.  (The  median 
income  for  nonfamily  households  headed  by 
women  was  only  $3,845.)  Although  the  pro- 
posed rent  increase  might  seem  modest,  it 
could  mean  economic  hardship  to  those  per- 
sons who  are  already  straining  to  make  ends 
meet. 

The  proposed  rental  increase  should  also 
be  viewed  within  the  context  of  proposed  re- 
duction in  other  programs,  namely  AFDC. 
The  combined  impact  of  simultaneous  cuts 
in  several  programs  could  be  devastating  for 
low-income  people. 

BLOCK  GRANTS 

The  Administration  proposes  to  consoli- 
date 26  health  service  programs,  13  social 
service  programs,  and  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance into  four  block  grants  to  states. 
The  FY82  level  of  funding  would  fall  some 
25  percent  below  that  for  FY81.  In  fact, 
taking  inflation  Into  consideration,  the 
funding  reduction  would  in  effect  be  greater 
than  25  percent. 

A  wide  range  of  programs  would  be  affect- 
ed by  consolidation,  among  which  are  home 
health  services,  primary  health  care  centers 
and  services,  mental  health,  drug  abuse  and 
alcoholism  services,  family  planning  serv- 
ices, and  Title  XX  social  services  (which  in- 
clude day  care). 

Impact  on  Women:  The  magnitude  of  the 
impact  depends  largely  on  how  states  re- 
spond to  consolidation.  However,  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  services  can  be  expected, 
since  there  is  little  evidence  that  many 
states  would  be  able  to  compensate  for  the 
cut  in  federal  funding.  Moreover,  many  of 
these  programs  were  established  because 
states  and  localities  were  not  meeting  cer- 
tain needs  in  the  first  place. 

The  Majority  of  the  programs  proposed 
for  consolidation  are  targeted  toward  poor 
and  low-income  persons.  As  noted  repeated- 
ly throughout  this  paper,  women  predomi- 
nate among  the  poor.  Thus,  they  may  be 
disproportionately  affected  by  any  cut  in 
services.  Some  programs,  such  as  day  cue 
and  employment  services,  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  welfare  dependency  and 
self-support,  particularly  for  women.  If 
these  services  are  not  available,  greater  wel- 
fare dependency  could  be  the  only  alterna- 
tive. 

Comment:  The  long-term  consequences  of 
a  reduction  in  some  of  the  proposed  block 
grant  services,  such  as  maternal  and  child 
health,  could  be  extremely  costly  (e.g.,  an 
increase  in  untreated  health  problems,  an 
increase  in  the  already  alarmingly  high 
teenage  pregnancy  rate,  etc.).  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  anticipated  savings  from  consoli- 
dation might  be  offset  by  future  expendi- 
tures that  could  have  been  prevented  by 
timely  intervention. 

Projected  savings  in  administrative  costs 
might  not  be  as  great  as  estimated,  because 
states  and  localities  would  have  to  develop 
administrative  systems  for  work  that  is  now 
done  on  the  federal  level.  With  40  programs 
being  administered  by  50  states,  account- 
ability would  be  extremely  difficult. 

THE  LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION— rUNCTION 
750 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  (LSC)  was 
established  in  1974  to  provide  legal  assist- 
ance to  the  poor  in  civil  matters.  Under 
present  law,  LSC  is  authorized  to  provide 
free  legal  services  to  persons  at  or  below  125 
percent  of  the  poverty  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  There  are  more  than  300  local 
Legal  Services  programs:  the  LSC  reported 
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that  one  million  legal  services  cases  were 
closed  in  1979. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  eliminate 
funding  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
entirely,  beginning  in  FY  1982.  ($321  million 
was  appropriated  for  l£,C  in  FY  1981.) 
Under  the  Administration's  proposal  the 
states  could  fund  legal  aid  for  the  poor  from 
the  proposed  consolidated  social  services 
block  grants  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 

Impact  on  Women:  Xbe  disproportionate 
Impact  on  women  of  eliminating  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  is  clear,  since  more 
than  two-thirds  of  Legal  Services  clients  are 
female.  It  is  likely  that  at  least  15  percent 
of  these  women  are  over  60  years  of  age— 
the  percentage  is  probably  greater. 

Comment:  If  the  Administration's  propos- 
als both  to  eliminate  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration and  to  fund  major  social  services 
programs  in  block  grants  at  a  reduced  level 
of  support  are  adopted,  continuing  access  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  to  legal  assistance  in 
civil  matters  is  likely  to  depend  on  the  an- 
swers to  two  questions: 

1.  What  budget  priority  will  states  assign 
to  legal  aid  to  the  poor,  given  overall  reduc- 
tions in  federal  funding  for  a  range  of  social 
services? 

2.  Will— as  the  Administration  has  sug- 
gested—large numbers  of  private  attorneys 
undertake  to  help  fill  the  vacuum  with  "pro 
bono"  legal  work  for  the  poor? 

If  the  anwers  to  these  questions  prove  to 
be  "no,"  there  is  a  third— and  fundamen- 
tal—question: 

Can  people  reasonably  be  expected  to 
abide  by  the  laws  if  they  themselves  are  ef- 
fectively denied  legal  recourse  because  they 
cannot  afford  the  services  of  lawyers? 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS— BLOCK  GRANTS  IN  FUNCTION  500 

The  Administration  proposes  that  most 
federal  aid  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  be  consolidated  into  block  grants. 
Among  the  programs  involved  are  two  large 
categorical  grant  programs:  Title  I  of  the 
ESEA,  which  currently  funds  over  $3  billion 
in  grants  for  services  to  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, and  approximately  $1  billion  in 
grants  for  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Also  included  would  be  a  number  of 
other  smaller  programs,  among  them  the 
Women's  Education  Ekjuity  Act  programs, 
currently  funded  at  $10  million,  and  the 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  programs 
authorized  by  Title  IV  of  the  1964  Civil 
RighU  Act.  28  percent  ($13  million)  of  the 
latter's  funds  are  currently  targeted  for  as- 
sistance and  training  to  end  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  education.  (The  Administration  also 
proposes  to  end  'impact  aid  "  for  school  dis- 
tricts having  a  concentration  of  federally-as- 
sisted low-income  housing.) 

Under  the  Administration's  plan,  these 
and  other  programs  would  be  combined  into 
block  grants,  one  to  states  and  one  to  local 
education  agencies  (LEAs).  1981  funding 
would  be  cut  by  25  percent  of  current  appro- 
priations: in  FY82,  there  would  be  a  small  (7 
percent)  increase  over  this  reduced  1981 
level.  States  and  localities  would  have  wide 
discretion  in  allocating  the  block  grant 
funds. 

Impact  on  Women:  Since  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  poor  families  with  school-age  chil- 
dren are  female-headed,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  children  served  by  Title  I  programs 
are  certain  to  be  from  female-headed  fami- 
lies. The  National  Urban  Coalition  esti- 
mates that  a  25  percent  reduction  in  fund- 
ing for  the  kinds  of  education  programs  now 
funded  under  Title  I  could  mean  that  as 
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many  as  1.5  million  children  would  be  elimi- 
nated from  such  programs. 

Eliminating  the  federal  impact  aid  target- 
ed to  school  districts  with  a  significant  con- 
centration of  federally -assisted  low-income 
housing  could  have  a  pronounced  effect  on 
the  schools  attended  by  children  of  female- 
headed  families,  since  58  percent  of  all  fami- 
lies in  public  or  federally-subsidized  housing 
are  female-headed.  (Two-thirds  of  all  house- 
holds in  such  housing  are  female-headed.) 

Women  could  also  be  noticeably  affected 
by  cuts  in  education  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, since  mothers  are  mostly  likely  to 
bear  the  heaviest  burden  of  responsibility 
for  their  care.  Local  school  boards  faced 
with  allocating  a  subsUntially  reduced  edu- 
cation budget  might  choose  to  cut  back  se- 
verely on  education  and  training  programs 
for  the  handicapped,  since  "special  educa- 
tion" can  be  more  than  twice  as  expensive 
per  child  as  "regular"  education.  Moreover, 
to  the  extent  that  education  and  training 
equip  handicapped  children  to  lead  more  in- 
dependent lives  in  adulthood,  failure  to  pro- 
vide that  education  could  have  serious  im- 
plications for  their  mothers  in  the  long  run. 

Since  71  percent  of  all  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary teachers  are  female,  women  would 
be  disproportionately  affected  by  reductions 
in  the  number  of  teaching  jobs.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  64,460  teacher  positions 
would  be  eliminated  under  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  education  budget;  this  trans- 
lates into  45,000  jobs  lost  by  women  teach- 
ers. 

Women  would  unquestionably  be  affected 
by  cuts  in  programs  to  end  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  education.  Educational  opportunities 
play  an  important  role  in  determining  the 
economic  status  of  women  in  adulthood,  and 
there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  before  educa- 
tional inequities  based  on  sex  are  eliminat 
ed.  WEAL  points  out  that  in  1978  women 
were  only  U  percent  of  all  participants  in 
vocational  training  programs  leading  to 
higher-paying,  traditionally  male.  jobs. 

Comments:  The  Administration  proposals 
will  mean  a  real  cut  in  funds  for  education 
programs  (The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  at  least  20  percent  in  1982,  even  if 
the  "best  case"  administrative  savings  are 
achieved)  unless  the  sUtes  and  localities 
can— and  are  willing  to— make  up  the  differ- 
ence. Although  federal  funds  have  account- 
ed for  only  about  one-tenth  of  all  annual 
spending  on  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, the  Administration's  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  federal  support  would  mean  the  loss 
of  very  large  dollar  amounts  for  many 
states. 

The  question  is  whether  states  and  local- 
ities, many  of  which  are  already  having  a 
hard  time  making  ends  meet,  could— or 
would— increase  taxes  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  federal  support,  and  whether  they 
would,  in  any  case,  be  likely  to  embrace 
present  federal  priorities  in  targeting  funds 
for  the  education  of  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  children.  Another  question: 
with  a  shrunken  budget,  how  much  priority 
would  be  given  to  programs  to  end  sex  dis- 
crimination, especially  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  high-level  school 
administrators  are  men? 

CETA— FUNCTION  SOD 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  provides  funds  to 
state  and  local  governments  for  employ- 
ment and  training  programs.  The  Adminis- 
tration proposes  eliminating  all  Public  Serv- 
ice Employment  (PSE)  jobs  by  the  end  of 
1981.  The  jobs  targeted  for  elimination  in- 
clude those  funded  by  Title  II-D.  which  ad- 
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dresses  structural  unemployment,  and  Title 
VI.  which  addresses  cyclical  unemployment. 
Some  315,000  PSE  slots  will  be  lost.  In  fact, 
however,  the  number  of  persons  may  be 
somewhat  higher,  since  more  than  one 
person  may  fill  a  PSE  slot  in  a  given  year. 
According  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  natural  attrition  will  take  care  of 
about  half  of  the  jobs:  in  the  other  half, 
workers  would  be  fired,  laid  off,  or  perhaps 
absorbed  into  other  public  employment  po- 
sitions. 

Impact  on  Women:  Although  women  will 
not  be  disproportionately  affected  by  these 
PSE  cuts,  the  impact  on  women  should  not 
be  minimized.  About  one-third  of  the  PSE 
job  holders,  or  some  100.000  persons,  are 
women.  Many  of  these  women  are  structur- 
ally unemployed  (i.e.,  unskilled,  underedu- 
cated.  etc.)  and  have  moved  from  welfare 
rolls  to  employment  only  because  of  PSE 
opportunities.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  such 
women— many  of  them  only  partially 
trained— to  find  employment  In  the  private 
sector,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
proposals  to  open  up  private  sector  jobs  for 
PSE  employees  have  been  introduced. 
Access  to  other  forms  of  economic  assist- 
ance, as  an  alternative  to  PSE  employment, 
is  threatened  by  other  proposed  budget 
cuts.  Even  though  the  number  of  women  af- 
fected is  relatively  small,  especially  when 
compared  to  the  number  affected  by  cuts  in 
such  programs  as  AFDC.  the  PSE  cuts  can 
be  regarded  as  an  erosion  of  the  employ- 
ment gains  that  women  have  managed  to 
make  in  recent  years. 

The  impact  of  these  cuts  may  extend  to 
other  women,  as  well.  According  to  Wider 
OpportuiUtles  for  Women,  about  one-fifth 
of  all  women's  employment  programs 
depend  on  monies  from  Titles  II-D  and  VI 
of  CETA.  Cuts  would  limit  opportunities  for 
women  to  increase  their  employability,  thus 
restricting  employment  options  in  the  short 
and  long  nm.  In  addition,  many  other  pro- 
grams that  benefit  women  (e.g.,  displaced 
homemaker  services,  women's  health  clinics, 
and  the  like)  are  staffed  by  CETA  employ- 
ees. Many  of  these  programs  operate  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  whether  they  could 
afford  to  replace  a  CETA  employee  is  ques- 
tionable. 

Comment:  The  long-range  consequences 
of  these  proposed  cuts  should  also  be  con- 
sidered. According  to  preliminary  estimates 
cited  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
CETA  participation  does  increase  post- 
CETA-employment  earnings.  PSE  employ- 
ees in  state  and  local  government  jobs  have 
enabled  states  and  localities  to  stretch  limit- 
ed resources  in  providing  services.  Without 
PSE  employees,  a  cut  in  some  services  might 
ensue.  An  increase  in  spending  for  public  as- 
sistance and  food  stamix  may  also  be  ex- 
pected. Unemployment  compensation  costs 
will  increase,  while  Social  Security  and  fed- 
eral tax  revenues  will  decline. 

SOCIAL  SBCtnUTY  KimMTJM  BEWEFIT8— 
FUNCTION  600 

Social  Security  recipients  are  currently 
entitled  to  a  minimum  benefit  of  $122  a 
month,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  covered 
earnings.  Although  this  benefit  does  not 
ensure  an  above-poverty-level  income,  it 
does  provide  a  higher  income  than  many 
sporadic,  discontinuous,  or  low-earning 
workers  would  otherwise  have  received.  The 
Administration  proposes  to  eliminate  it. 

Impact  on  Women:  Elimination  of  the 
minimum  Social  Security  benefit  would 
clearly  affect  older  women.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  beneficiaries— some  2.3  mil- 
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lion  persons,  many  of  them  black— are 
women. 

Comment:  The  proposed  cuts  are  designed 
to  eliminate  payments  to  "double  dippers" 
and  persons  with  substantial  income  from 
other  sources  (e.g..  spouse's  earnings).  The 
Administration  argues  that  the  tnily  needy 
would  not  be  adversely  affected  by  this  re- 
duction because  such  Individuals  would  be 
eligible  for  Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI)  if  they  are  not  already  receiving  it,  or 
higher  benefits  if  they  are. 

The  recommendation  to  eliminate  the 
minimum  benefit  was  based  on  a  1977  Gen- 
eral Accountii^g  Office  attempt  to  identify 
minimum  beneficiaries.  GAO  found  that 
some  15  percent  of  the  beneficiaries  were 
also  receiving  federal  pensions.  The  average 
pension  was  $900  a  month.  However,  20  per- 
cent of  these  were  receiving  federal  pen- 
sions of  $250-1499  a  month.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  minimum  Social  Security  bene- 
fit might  make  the  difference  between  a 
poverty-  and  above-poverty-level  existence. 

According  to  GAO.  another  30  percent  of 
the  minimum  beneficiaries  have  substantial 
other  income.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
"substantial"  merely  means  "ineligible  for 
SSI."  The  benefits  of  persons  with  incomes 
above  the  SSI  maximum  (about  75  percent 
of  the  federal  poverty  level  for  single  per- 
sons) would  be  only  partially  offset  by  SSI. 

Eighteen  percent  of  minimum  benefici- 
aries are  receiving  SSI.  GAO  is  unable  to 
tell  us  anything  at  all  about  26  percent  of 
the  minimum  beneficiaries.  GAO  believes 
that  a  "significant"  pwrtion  of  this  26  per- 
cent has  substantial  other  income:  however, 
the  validity  of  this  conclusion  is  very  much 
in  question.  It  was  based  on  a  supplemental 
survey  of  89  minimum  beneficiaries  in  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

It  may  be  that  eliminating  this  benefit 
wUl  not  cause  undue  harm  to  the  poor  (who 
will  transfer  to  SSI)  or  to  persons  with  ade- 
quate other  sources  of  income.  It  is  the  near 
poor— many  of  whom  are  women— who  may 
experience  substantial  income  reductions  if 
their  Social  Security  minimum  benefit  is 
eliminated.  Further  research  on  the  charac- 
teristics and  income  of  minimum  benefici- 
aries is  clearly  warranted  before  this  benefit 
reduction  is  approved. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENKTITS  FOR  STUDENTS— 

nmcnott  «oo 

The  Administration  proposes  to  phase  out 
Social  Security  benefits  to  unmarried,  full- 
time  students  aged  18  to  21,  who  are  de- 
pendents of  retired,  disabled,  or  deceased 
workers.  Almost  800.000  students  were  re- 
ceiving such  benefits  in  1979. 

Impact  on  Women:  Widows  attempting  to 
support  and  educate  their  children  will  be 
especially  affected  by  this  phase-out.  Over 
half  of  the  student  beneficiaries  are  chil- 
dren of  deceased  male  workers.  (The  re- 
mainder are  children  of  retired  or  disabled 
male  and  female  workers.) 

Comment:  According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  median  income  for  fami- 
lies with  student  beneficiaries  was  only  71 
percent  of  the  median  income  for  all  fami- 
lies with  unmarried  full-time  college  stu- 
dents t)etween  the  ages  of  18  and  21.  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  families  of  student 
beneficiaries  could  assume  the  additional 
burden  of  educating  these  children.  A 
woman  receiving  a  Social  Security  widow's 
benefit  would  truly  be  between  a  rock  and  a 
hard  place  if  her  student  child  or  children 
no  longer  received  Social  Security  student 
benefits.  Taking  a  Job.  or  working  longer 
hours,  in  order  to  earn  more  money  for  col- 
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lege  bills  could  cause  her  widow's  benefit  to 
be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

The  Administration  contends  that  Social 
Security  students  benefits  duplicate  other 
federally-funded  education  assistance  pro- 
grams. Some  students  might  t>enefit  from 
other  educational  assistance  programs. 
However,  the  CBO  analyses  reveal  that 
most  low-income  student  beneficiaries  of 
Pell  Grants  (formerly  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  grants,  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  paper)  are  already  receiving  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  under  that  program.  More- 
over, estimated  additional  outlays  for  Pell 
Grants  for  1982  will  offset  only  about  two 
percent  of  the  Social  Security  savings. 

Low-income  students— who  come  from 
families  that  are  generally  not  preferred 
borrowers- may  also  have  difficulty  obtain- 
ing Guaranteed  Student  Loans  (GSL's),  es- 
pecially if  the  GSL  loan  capital  is  substan- 
tially reduced.* 
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•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
usually  away  from  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress that  we  find  something  in  our 
travels  worthy  of  sharing  with  all  our 
fellow  Americans.  Such  was  the  case 
for  me,  when  I  recently  read  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  of  March  29, 
1981.  The  title  of  the  article:  "A 
Lament  for  Vietnam." 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  Solzhen- 
itsyn's  "The  Gulag  Archipelago,"  but 
as  Doan  Van  Toai,  the  author  of  "A 
Lament  for  Vietnam,"  points  out, 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  "The  Viet- 
namese Gulag."  He  should  know.  He 
wrote  it. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  all  those  who 
read  this  Congressional  Record,  and 
especially  the  liberals  of  the  Nation's 
press  who  constantly  berate  those  of 
us  who  are  sincere  and  dedicated  anti- 
Communists,  that  they  will  sharpen 
their  pens,  to  make  the  testimony  of 
Doan  Van  Toai,  heard  far  and  wide. 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  one  who 
marched  in  streets  of  both  Saigon  and 
Berkeley.  Here  is  one  who  worked  in  a 
bank  in  his  land  of  Vietnam  and  at  the 
same  time,  gave  secret  information  to 
support  the  Communist  Vietcong. 
Here  is  one  who  witnessed  the  fsu^ade 
of  Harrison  Salisbury  parroting  the 
Communist  line  for  U.S.  acceptance  by 
media  and  the  general  public. 

And  then  came  the  rude  awakening. 
Doan  Van  Toai  became  the  victim  of 
the  ideology  and  the  Communist  lead- 
ers who  promoted  the  massacre  of  his 
fellow— peace  at  any  price— liberals. 
The  rude  awakening  began  when  his 
former  salary,  while  working  at  a 
bank,  was  reduced  by  90  percent.  Then 
he  went  to  prison.  There  the  list  of 
former  ideologues,  peace  activists, 
Buddhist  peace  marchers,  and  others. 
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who    promoted    Communist    victory, 
met  their  deaths— one  by  one. 

Probably  the  most  devastating  item 
in  this  New  York  Times  article,  is  the 
author  quoting  Mai  Chi  Tho,  a 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Vietnam,  di- 
recting his  remarks  to  a  selected  group 
of  political  prisoners  including  author 
Doan  Van  Toai: 

But  we  won  and  the  Americans  were  de- 
feated because  we  convinced  the  people  that 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  the  great  man,  that  Nixon  is 
a  murderer  and  the  Americans  are  the  in- 
vaders .  .  .  the  key  factor  is  how  to  control 
people  and  their  opinions.  Only  Marxism- 
Leninism  can  do  that.  None  of  you  ever  see 
resistance  to  the  Communist  regime,  so 
don't  think  about  it.  Forget  it.  Between 
you— the  bright  intellectuals— and  me,  I  tell 
you  the  truth. 

I  earnestly  hope  all  will  pay  heed  to 
the  message  of  this  article: 

A  Lament  roR  Vietnaii 
(By  Doan  Van  Toai) 

When  the  Communists  took  over  North 
Vietnam  in  1954.  a  million  refugees  fled  to 
the  South.  I  personally  heard  stories  of 
their  incredible  suffering.  But.  along  with 
other  South  Vietnamese.  I  refused  to  be- 
lieve them.  A  generation  later,  I  could  not 
believe  Solzhenitsyn's  book  "The  Gulag 
Archipelago,"  either.  I  dismissed  it  as  anti- 
Communist  propaganda.  But  by  1979.  I  had 
published  my  own  book,  "The  Vietnamese 
Gulag."  Can  those  who  have  suffered  the 
horror  of  Communism  ever  convince  those 
who  have  not  experienced  it? 

From  1945.  when  I  was  bom  in  the  village 
of  Caivon  in  Vinh  Long  province.  100  miles 
south  of  Saigon,  until  I  left  Vietnam  in  May 
1978.  I  never  enjoyed  peace.  My  family's 
house  was  burned  three  times  in  the  war 
against  the  PTench.  To  escape  the  fighting, 
my  parents  moved  from  one  village  to  an- 
other throughout  my  youth.  Like  the  ma- 
jority of  Vietnamese  patriots,  they  joined 
the  resistance  forces  fighting  the  French. 
As  I  grew  up.  I  myself  saw  how  the  peasants 
were  oppressed  by  the  local  officials  of  the 
successive  Saigon  regimes,  how  they  were 
victimized  by  the  French  bombardments.  I 
learned  the  history  of  my  country's  thou- 
sand-year struggle  against  Chinese  occupa- 
tion and  its  century-long  effori  against 
Western  domination.  With  this  background, 
my  compatriots  and  I  grew  up  with  a  hatred 
of  foreign  intervention. 

When  the  students  at  Saigon  University 
elected  me  vice  president  of  the  Saigon  Stu- 
dent Union  in  1969  and  1970,  I  participated 
in  the  different  peace  efforts,  leading  stu- 
dent demonstrations  against  the  Thieu 
regime  and  against  American  involvement.  I 
published  a  magazine  called  Self-Determina- 
tion,  and  traveled  in  January  1971  to  Cali- 
fornia to  give  antiwar  lectures  at  Berkeley 
and  Stanford.  For  my  activities.  I  was  ar- 
rested and  jailed  many  times  by  the  Thieu 
Government. 

During  that  period.  I  believed  that  I  was 
fulfilling  my  commitment  to  peace  and  the 
independence  of  my  country.  I  had  faith, 
too.  in  the  program  of  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front  (N.L.F.).  which  led  the  revolu- 
tionary resistance  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
hated  Saigon's  rulers,  men  like  Gen. 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu.  Gen.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 
Gen.  Dang  Van  Quang— former  soldiers  of 
the  French  colonial  army.  These  were  the 
men  whom  the  French  had  recruited  in  the 
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1940's  to  help  destroy  the  Vietnamese  resist- 
ance. They  had  risen  over  the  years  to 
become  leaders  themselves,  but  they  com- 
manded no  respect  from  the  people.  Be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  popular  support,  they 
were  predisposed  to  rely  on  foreign  forces. 

As  a  student  leader,  I  felt  I  had  to  pursue 
the  aspiration  of  the  Vietnamese  people  for 
democracy,  freedom  and  peace.  Naively,  I 
believed  that  the  Hanoi  regime  at  least  had 
the  virtue  of  being  Vietnamese,  while  the 
Americans  were  foreign  Invaders  like  the 
French  before  them.  Like  others  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  opposition  movements,  I 
believed  that  our  Conmiunist  compatriots  in 
the  North  would  be  more  amenable  to  com- 
promise and  easier  to  work  with  than  the 
Americans.  Moreover,  I  was  hypnotized  by 
the  personal  sacrifices  and  devotion  the 
Communist  leaders  had  demonstrated.  Ton 
Due  Thang,  former  President  of  North  Viet- 
nam, for  example,  had  been  imprisoned  for 
17  years  In  a  French  jail.  I  was  hypnotized 
also  by  the  political  programs  advocated  by 
the  N.L.F.,  which  included  a  domestic  pwlicy 
of  national  reconciliation,  without  risk  of 
reprisal,  and  a  foreign  p>olicy  of  nonalign- 
ment.  Finally.  I  was  Influenced  by  progres- 
sive movements  throughout  the  world  and 
by  the  most  prestigious  intellectuals  in  the 
West.  My  impression  was  that  during  the 
1960's  and  early  70's  the  leaders  of  the 
American  peace  movement  shared  my  con- 
victions. 

These  convictions  endured  through  the 
signing  of  the  1973  Paris  peace  accords  and 
the  subsequent  collapse  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  two  years  later.  When 
liberation  was  imminent.  I  was  the  one  who 
told  friends  and  relatives  not  to  flee.  "Why 
do  you  want  to  leave?"  I  asked.  "Why  are 
you  afraid  of  the  Communists?  "  I  accepted 
the  prospect  of  enduring  harships  to  rebuild 
my  country  and  I  decided  to  stay  in  Viet- 
nam and  continue  working  as  a  branch  man- 
ager at  a  Saigon  bank,  where  I  had  been  for 
more  than  four  years,  writing  secret  reports 
about  the  economic  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam for  the  N.L.P.  (After  leaving  the  uni- 
versity. I  had  not  been  drafted  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  because  I  was  the 
only  son  In  my  family.  And  I  had  not  joined 
the  Vietcong  because  the  N.L.F.  felt  I  could 
serve  a  more  useful  role  providing  financial 
reports  from  the  bank.) 

Several  days  after  Saigon  fell,  the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Government,  formed 
by  the  N.L.F..  asked  me  to  join  the  finance 
committee,  a  group  of  intellectuals  whose 
job  it  was  to  advise  the  Government  on  mat- 
ters of  economic  policy.  I  complied  willingly, 
taking  a  pay  cut  of  90  percent.  My  first  as- 
signment was  to  help  draw  up  a  plan  for 
confiscating  all  the  private  property  in 
South  Vietnam.  Shocked.  I  proposed  that 
we  should  expropriate  only  the  property  of 
those  who  had  cooperated  with  the  former 
regime  and  those  who  had  used  to  war  to 
become  rich,  and  that  we  distribute  it  in 
some  fashion  to  the  poor  and  to  the  victims 
of  the  war.  Communist  and  non-Communist 
alike.  My  proposals,  of  course,  were  reject- 
ed. I  was  naive  enough  to  think  that  the 
local  cadres  were  mistaken,  that  they  mis- 
understood the  good  intentions  of  the  Com- 
munist I>arty  leaders.  I  had  many  fights 
with  them,  believing  as  I  did  Hanoi's  previ- 
ous statement  that  'the  situation  in  the 
South  is  very  special  and  different  from 
that  of  North  Vietnam. "  A  few  months 
before  the  liberation  of  Saigon,  Le  Duan, 
the  First  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party,  had  said,  "The  South  needs  its  own 
policy." 
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In  the  end,  I  could  not  obey  the  order  to 
help  arrange  the  confiscation  of  all  private 
property,  a  plan  that  was  subsequently  car- 
ried out.  Such  a  scheme  had  nothing  to  do 
with  fulfilling  the  aspirations  of  the  South 
Vietnamese,  and  it  went  against  my  con- 
science. I  decided  to  resign.  But  no  one  re- 
signs In  a  Communist  regime.  The  implica- 
tion of  nonconformity  is  intolerable  to  Com- 
munists. When  I  submitted  my  resignation, 
the  chief  of  the  finance  committee  warned 
me  that  my  action  "would  only  serve  as 
propaganda  to  excite  the  people:  here  we 
never  do  it  that  way."  Several  days  later, 
while  I  was  attending  a  concert  at  the  great 
National  Theater  (formerly  the  National 
Assembly  Hall,  which  my  fellow  students 
and  I  had  occupied  so  many  times  under  the 
Thieu  regime).  I  was  arrested.  No  charges 
were  made,  no  reasons  were  given. 

After  the  fall  of  Saigon,  many  progressive 
intellectuals  and  former  antiwar-movement 
leaders  l)elieved  that  the  new  Vietnamese 
regime  would  bring  internal  democracy  and 
freedom  from  foreign  domination.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  new  regime  would  pursue 
that  best  interests  of  the  people,  honoring 
its  promise  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  national 
reconciliation  without  fear  of  reprisal.  Far 
from  adhering  to  their  promises,  the  Viet- 
namese rulers  have  arrested  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  individuals— not  only  those 
who  had  cooperated  with  the  Thieu  regime 
but  even  those  who  had  not.  Including  reli- 
gious leaders  and  former  members  of  the 
N.L.P. 

Vietnam  today  is  a  country  without  any 
law  other  than  the  arbitrary  directives  of 
those  in  power.  There  is  no  civil  code.  Indi- 
viduals are  imprisoned  without  charges  and 
without  trial.  Once  in  jail,  prisoners  are 
taught  that  their  behavior,  attitude  and 
good  will "  are  the  key  factors  in  determin- 
ing when  they  may  be  released— whatever 
crimes  they  may  have  committed.  As  a  con- 
sequence, prisoners  often  obey  the  guards 
blindly,  hoping  for  an  early  release.  In  fact, 
they  never  know  when  they  may  be  re- 
leased—or when  their  sentences  may  be  ex- 
tended. 

How  many  political  prisoners  are  there  in 
Vietnam  today?  And  how  many  of  them 
have  died  in  prisons  during  the  first  six 
years  of  Communist  rule?  Nobody  can  know 
the  exact  numbers.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  State  has  said  there  are  from 
150,000  to  200.000  prisoners:  Vietnamese  ref- 
ugees estimate  about  one  million.  Hoang 
Huu  Quynh.  an  intellectual,  a  graduate  of 
Moscow  University,  who  served  as  a  director 
of  a  technical  school  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City 
(formerly  Saigon),  recently  defected  to 
Prance  during  hU  Government-sponsored 
tour  of  European  countries.  He  told  the 
French  press:  "There  are  at  least  700,000 
prisoners  in  Vietnam  today."  Another  wit- 
ness, Nguyen  Cong  Hoan.  a  former  member 
of  the  reunified  National  Assembly,  which 
was  elected  in  1976,  who  escaped  by  boat  in 
1978,  said  that  he  himself  knew  "about  300 
cases  of  executions"  in  his  own  province  of 
Phu  Yen.  In  1977,  officials  in  Hanoi  insisted 
that  only  50,000  people,  who  posed  the 
greatest  threat  to  national  security,  had 
been  arrested.  But  Prime  Minister  Pham 
Van  E>ong  said,  in  the  French  magazine 
Paris  Match,  on  Sept.  22,  1978,  "In  over 
three  years,  I  released  more  than  one  mil- 
lion prisoners  from  the  camps."  One  won- 
ders how  it  is  possible  to  release  more  than 
a  million  after  having  arrested  only  50.000. 
When  I  was  arrested.  I  was  thrown  into  a 
three-foot-by-six-foot  cell  with  my  left  hand 
chained  to  my  right  foot  and  my  right  hand 
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chained  to  my  left  foot.  My  food  was  rice 
mixed  with  sand.  When  I  complained  about 
the  sand,  the  gu&rds  explained  that  sand  is 
added  to  the  rice  to  remind  prisoners  of 
their  crimes.  I  discovered  that  pouring 
water  in  the  rice  bowl  would  make  the  sand 
separate  from  the  rice  and  sink  to  the 
bottom.  But  the  water  ration  was  only  one 
liter  a  day  for  drinking  and  bathing,  and  I 
had  to  husband  it  carefully. 

After  two  months  in  solitary  confinement, 
I  was  transferred  to  a  collective  ceU,  a  room 
15  feet  wide  and  25  feet  long,  where  at  dif- 
ferent times  anywhere  from  40  to  100  pris- 
oners were  crushed  together.  Here  we  had 
to  take  turns  lying  down  to  sleep,  and  most 
of  the  younger,  stronger  prisoners  slept  sit- 
ting up.  In  the  sweltering  heat,  we  also  took 
turns  snatching  a  few  breaths  of  fresh  air  in 
front  of  the  narrow  opening  that  was  the 
cell's  only  window.  Every  day  I  watched  my 
friends  die  at  my  feet. 

In  March  1976,  when  a  group  of  Western 
reporters  visited  my  prison,  the  Communist 
officials  moved  out  all  the  prisoners  and 
substituted  North  Vietnamese  soldiers.  In 
front  of  the  prisons,  one  sees  no  barbed 
wire,  no  watchtowers,  only  a  few  policemen 
and  a  large  sign  above  the  entrance  that 
proclaims  Ho  Chi  Minhs  best-known  slogan: 
"Nothing  Is  More  Precious  Than  Liberty 
and  Independence. "  Only  those  detained 
inside  and  those  who  guard  them  know 
what  kind  of  place  is  hidden  behind  that 
sign.  And  every  prisoner  knows  that  if  he  is 
suspected  of  planning  to  escape,  his  fellow 
inmates  and  relatives  at  home  will  be  pun- 
ished rather  than  he  himself. 

We  will  never  know  precisely  the  number 
of  dead  prisoners,  but  we  do  know  about  the 
deaths  of  many  well-known  prisoners  who. 
in  the  past,  never  cooperated  with  President 
Thieu  or  the  Americans:  for  example.  Thich 
Thien  Minh,  the  strategist  of  all  the  Bud- 
dhist peace  movements  in  Saigon,  an 
antiwar  activist  who  was  sentenced  to  10 
years  in  jail  by  the  Thieu  regime,  then  re- 
leased after  an  outpouring  of  protest  from 
Vietnamese  and  antiwar  protesters  around 
the  world.  Thien  Minh  died  in  Ham  Tan 
prison  after  six  months  of  detention  in  1979. 
Another  silent  death  was  that  of  the  lawyer 
Tran  Van  Tuyen,  a  leader  of  the  opposition 
bloc  In  the  Saigon  Assembly  under  Presi- 
dent Thieu.  This  well-known  activist  died  in 
Communist  hands  in  1976,  although  as  late 
as  April  1977,  Prime  Minister  Pham  Van 
Dong  was  telling  French  reporters  that 
Tuyen  was  alive  and  well  in  a  re-education 
camp.  One  of  the  greatest  losses  has  been 
that  of  the  famous  Vietnamese  philosopher 
Ho  Huu  Tuong.  Tuong.  a  classmate  of  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre's  in  Paris  in  the  1930's  was  per- 
haps the  leading  intellectual  in  South  Viet- 
nam. He  died  in  Ham  Tan  prison  on  June 
26,  1980.  These  men  were  arrested,  along 
with  many  others  among  the  most  promi- 
nent and  respected  South  Vietnamese,  in 
order  to  pre-empt  any  possible  opposition  to 
the  Communists. 

Some  American  supporters  of  Hanoi  have 
ignored  or  rationalized  these  deaths,  as  they 
have  the  countless  other  tragedies  that 
have  befallen  Vietnam  since  1975.  It  is  mor« 
than  likely  that  they  will  continue  to  main- 
tain their  silence  in  order  to  avoid  the  pro- 
found disillusionment  that  accepting  the 
truth  alwut  Vietnam  means  for  them.  Yet  if 
liberty  and  democracy  are  worth  struggling 
for  in  the  Philippines,  in  Chile,  in  South 
Korea  or  in  South  Africa,  they  are  no  less 
worth  defending  in  Communist  countries 
like  Vietnam.  Everyone  remembers  the  nu- 
merous  demonstrations    protesting    United 
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SUtes  Involvement  In  Vietnam  and  the  war 
crimes  of  the  Thleu  regime.  But  some  of 
those  people  who  were  then  so  passionately 
committed  to  democratic  principles  and 
human  rights  have  developed  a  strange  in- 
difference now  that  these  same  principles 
are  under  assault  in  Communist  Vietnaim. 
For  example,  one  antiwar  activist.  William 
Kunstler,  refused  to  sign  a  May  1979  open 
letter  to  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
in  which  many  former  antiwar  activists,  in- 
cluding Joan  Baez.  protested  Hanoi's  viola- 
tions of  human  rights.  Kunstler  said.  "I 
don't  believe  in  criticizing  socialist  govern- 
ments publicly,  even  if  there  are  human- 
rights  violations. "  and.  "The  entire  Baez 
campaign  may  be  a  C.I.A.  plot."  This  sUte- 
ment  reminds  me  of  the  argument  used  by 
the  Thieu  regime  to  suppress  opposition; 
"The  peace  movements  and  the  opposition 
activists  are  all  the  Communists'  lackeys." 

There  are  other  illusions  about  the  cur- 
rent regime  in  Vietnam  about  which  people 
should  be  disabused.  Many  people  believed 
that  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  primarily  a  national- 
ist and  that  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
were  and  are  independent  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  believed  the  same  before  they  took 
over  South  Vietnam.  But  portraits  of  Soviet 
leaders  now  adorn  public  buildings,  schools 
and  administrative  offices  throughout  "in- 
dependent Vietnam."  in  contrast,  one  never 
saw  pictures  of  American  leaders  even 
during  the  so-called  puppet  regime  of  Presi- 
dent Thieu.  The  degree  of  subordination 
the  present  Government  feels  toward  its 
Soviet  patron  is  suggested  by  a  famous 
poem  by  the  well-known  Vietnamese  poet 
To  Huu,  a  member  of  the  Politburo  and 
president  of  the  Communist  Party  Commit- 
tee of  Culture.  Here  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  listen  to  a  high  ranking  Vietnamese  weep 
on  the  occasion  of  Stalin's  death: 
Oh.  Stalin!  Oh.  Stalin! 
The  love  I  bear  my  father,  my  mother,  my 

wife,  myself 
It  s  nothing  beside  the  love  I  bear  you. 
Oh,  Stalin!  Oh,  Stalin! 
What  remains  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sky! 
Now  that  you  are  dead. 

It  may  seem  incredible  that  such  a  poem 
could  have  been  written  in  Vietnam,  which 
is  known  for  the  strength  of  its  family  tradi- 
tions and  its  feeling  for  filial  piety.  Yet  this 
poem  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  a  major 
anthology  of  contemporary  Vietnamese 
poetry  recently  published  In  Hanoi. 

Moreover.  Le  Duan.  First  Secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party,  said  in  his  political 
report  to  the  reunified  National  Assembly 
in  1976:  "The  Vietnamese  revolution  is  to 
fulfill  the  internationalist  duty  and  the  in- 
ternational obligation."  and  to  do  so.  in  the 
words  of  the  1971  party  platform,  "under 
the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union."  The 
glorification  of  Soviet  life  is.  in  fact,  a  major 
goal  of  Communist  Vietnam's  censorship 
policy. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Saigon,  the 
Government  closed  all  bookshops  and  the- 
aters. All  books  published  under  the  former 
regimes  were  confiscated  or  burned.  Cultur- 
al literature  was  not  exempt,  including 
translations  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Albert 
Camus  and  Dale  Carnegie.  Margaret  Mit- 
chell's "Gone  With  the  Wind  "  was  on  the 
list  of  decadent  literature  as  well.  The  new 
regime  replaced  such  books  with  literature 
designed  to  indoctrinate  children  and  adults 
with  the  idea  that  the  'Soviet  Union  is  a 
paradise  of  the  socialist  world." 

Another  argument  made  at  times  by  West- 
em  apoligists  has  to  do  with  freedom  of  reli- 
gion in  Vietnam.   One  article  in  the  new 
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Constitution  of  Vietnam,  adopted  this  year, 
declares  that  "the  regime  respects  the  liber- 
ty of  the  believers  and  also  the  liberty  of 
the  nonbellevers."  In  regard  to  this  article, 
Le  Duan  has  repeatedly  proclaimed:  "Our 
present  regime  is  a  million  times  more 
democratic  than  any  other  in  the  world. " 
The  reality,  though,  is  suggested  by  an  inci- 
dent involving  the  desecration  of  a  Buddhist 
pagoda,  in  which  a  nude  woman,  on  orders 
from  the  Government,  entered  the  pagoda 
during  a  worship  service.  When  Thich  Man 
Giac.  a  prominent  Buddhist  leader,  protest- 
ed, the  Government  used  the  opportunity  to 
try  to  discredit  the  Buddhists  as  enemies  of 
democracy— specifically,  of  the  freedom  to 
disbelieve.  Thich  Man  Giac,  who  had  served 
as  liaison  between  the  Buddhists  and  the 
Communist  Government,  escaped  Vietnam 
by  boat  in  1977  and  is  now  living  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

All  of  those  who  supported  the  N.L.F.  in 
its  struggle  should  be  aware  of  how  they 
were  betrayed  and  deceived.  When  Harrison 
Salisbury  of  The  New  York  Times  visited 
Hanoi  in  December  1966.  the  leaders  in 
Hanoi  told  him:  "The  direction  of  the  strug- 
gle In  the  South  is  by  the  South  and  not  by 
the  North."  Pham  Van  Dong.  Prime  Minis- 
ter, said  to  Salisbury:  "No  one  in  the  North 
had  this  stupid,  criminal  Idea  in  mind"  that 
the  North  wanted  to  annex  the  South. 

Yet  in  a  victory-day  celebration  speech 
made  on  May  19,  1975,  Le  Duan  said.  Our 
party  Is  the  unique  and  single  leader  that 
organized,  controlled  and  governed  the 
entire  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
from  the  first  day  of  the  revolution. "  In  his 
political  report  to  the  reunified  National  As- 
sembly in  Hanoi  on  June  26.  1976.  Le  Duan 
said:  "The  strategic  task  of  the  revolution  in 
our  country  in  the  new  stage  is  to  achieve 
the  reunification  of  our  homeland  and  to 
take  the  whole  country  rapidly,  vigorously 
and  steadily  to  socialism,  and  Communism." 

In  1976.  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  formed  by  the  N.L.P.  was  abol- 
ished, and  South  and  North  Vietnam  were 
reunified  under  Communist  rule.  Today, 
among  17  members  of  the  Politburo  and  134 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party,  not  a  single 
one  is  from  the  N.L.F.  (there  are  several 
members  who  had  been  North  Vietnam 
Communist  Party  representatives  with  the 
N.L.P.).  Even  Nguyen  Huu  Tho,  former 
chairman  of  the  N.L.P.,  holds  only  the  post 
of  acting  President  of  State,  a  ceremonial 
position  that  involves  greeting  visitors  and 
participating  in  festivals.  But  his  position 
will  be  abolished  under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. 

Listen  to  Truong  Nhu  Tang.  57  years  old. 
a  founder  of  the  N.L.F..  former  Justice  Min- 
ister of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment, more  recently  one  of  the  boat 
people.  Tang  escaped  in  November  1979  and 
is  now  living  in  Paris.  He  told  reporters  of 
his  experience  in  a  news  conference  in  Paris 
in  June  1980.  Twelve  years  earlier,  he  said, 
when  he  had  been  jailed  by  the  Thleu 
regime  for  his  Communist  activities,  his 
father  came  to  visit.  "Why,"  he  asked  Tang, 
"have  you  abandoned  everything— a  good 
job.  a  rich  family— to  join  the  Communists? 
Don't  you  know  that  the  Communists  will 
betray  you  and  persecute  you.  and  when 
you  finally  understand,  it  will  be  too  late  to 
wake  up?"  Tang,  an  intellectual,  answered 
his  father:  "You  would  do  better  to  keep 
quiet  and  accept  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  your 
sons  for  democracy  and  our  country's 
independence.  .  . 

After  the  Tet  offensive  in  1968.  Tang  was 
exchanged  for  three  American  colonels  who 
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had  been  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Vlet- 
cong;  then  he  vanished  into  the  jungle  with 
the  N.L.F.  He  has  visited  many  Communist 
and  third-world  countries  on  behalf  of  the 
N.L.F.  during  the  war.  Tang  said  in  his  news 
conference:  "I  was  well  aware  that  the 
N.L.F.  was  a  Communist-dominated  national 
united  front  and  I  was  naive  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  Ho  Chi  Minn  and  his  party  would 
place  national  Interests  above  ideology  and 
would  place  the  interest  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  above  the  party's.  But  the  people 
and  I  were  wrong." 

Truong  Nhu  Tang  told  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  Communist  ruling  circles 
operate:  "The  Communists  are  expert  in  the 
arts  of  seduction  and  will  go  to  any  length 
to  woo  you  over  to  their  side,  as  long  as  they 
don't  control  the  Government.  But  once 
they  are  in  power  they  suddenly  become 
harsh,  ungrateful,  cynical  and  brutal."  Tang 
sununarized  current  conditions  in  Vietnam: 
"The  family  is  divided,  society  is  divided, 
even  the  party  is  divided." 

Looking  back  now  on  the  Vietnam  war,  I 
feel  nothing  but  sorrow  for  my  own  natvete 
in  believing  that  the  Communists  were  revo- 
lutionaries worthy  of  suppwrt.  In  fact,  they 
betrayed  the  Vietnamese  people  and  de- 
ceived progressives  throughout  the  world. 
The  responsibility  for  the  tragedies  that 
have  engulfed  my  compatriots  is  mine.  And 
now  I  can  only  bear  witness  to  this  truth  so 
that  all  former  supporters  of  the  Vietcong 
may  share  their  responsibility  with  me. 

While  I  was  in  JaU,  Mai  Chi  Tho,  a 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party,  addressed  a  selected 
group  of  political  prisoners.  He  told  us:  "Ho 
Chi  Minh  may  have  been  an  evil  man; 
Nixon  may  have  been  a  great  man.  The 
Americans  may  have  had  the  just  cause;  we 
may  not  have  had  the  just  cause.  But  we 
won  and  the  Americans  were  defeated  be- 
cause we  convinced  the  people  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  is  the  great  man,  that  Nixon  is  a  mur- 
derer and  the  Americans  are  the  invaders." 
He  concluded  that  "the  key  factor  is  how  to 
control  people  and  their  opinions.  Only 
Marxism-Leninism  can  do  that.  None  of  you 
ever  see  resistance  to  the  Communist 
regime,  so  don't  think  about  it.  Forget  it. 
Between  you— the  bright  intellectuals — and 
me.  I  tell  you  the  truth." 

And  he  did  tell  us  the  truth.  Since  1978. 
the  Vietnamese-Communists  have  occupied 
Laos.  Invaded  Cambodia  and  attacked  Thai- 
land, while  the  Soviet  Union  has  invaded 
Afghanistan.  In  each  of  these  depredations, 
the  Communists  have  portrayed  themselves, 
incredibly,  as  liberators,  saviors,  and  bul- 
warks against  foreign  aggression.  And  each 
time,  world  opinion  has  remained  relatively 
quiescent. 

But  in  Vietnam,  people  often  remark: 
"Don't  believe  what  the  Communists  say, 
look  instead  at  what  they  have  done."  One 
South  Vietnamese  Communist.  Nguyen  Van 
Tang,  who  was  detained  15  years  by  the 
French,  eight  years  by  Diem,  six  years  by 
Thleu.  and  who  is  still  in  jail  today,  this 
time  in  a  Communist  prison,  told  me:  "In 
order  to  understand  the  Communists,  one 
must  first  live  under  a  Communist  regime." 
One  rainy  evening  in  Saigon's  Le  Van  Duyet 
prison,  he  told  me:  "My  dream  now  is  not  to 
be  released;  it  Is  not  to  see  my  family.  My 
dream  is  that  I  could  be  back  in  a  French 
prison  30  years  ago."  This  is  the  one  wish  of 
a  60-year-old  man  who  has  spent  his  entire 
adult  life  in  and  out  of  prison  fighting  for 
the  freedom  and  the  independence  of  his 
country.  At  this  moment,  he  may  already 
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have  died  in  his  cell  or  have  been  executed 
by  the  new  rulers. 

The  Vietnamese  people  wish  to  achieve 
the  real  revolution;  they  do  not  want  Com- 
munism. The  measure  of  popular  hatred  for 
the  Communists  is  that  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese have  abandoned  their  historical  at- 
tachment to  the  land.  Under  French  colo- 
nial domination,  throughout  the  long  war 
years,  even  during  the  catastrophic  famine 
of  1945  when  two  million  starved  to  death, 
Vietnamese  simply  did  not  willingly  leave 
their  homeland— the  land  of  their  ancestors' 
graves.  The  recent  outpouring  of  refugees  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  terror  of  the  present 
regime.  Listen  to  another  refugee,  Nguyen 
Cong  Hoan,  former  N.L.F.  agent  and 
member  of  the  new  unified  Assembly  elect- 
ed in  1976:  ""This  current  regime  is  the  most 
inhuman  and  oppressive  [Vietnam]  has  ever 
known."  Hoan  escaped  by  boat  in  1977.  after 
abandoning  his  position  in  the  Communist 
Assembly.  ""The  Assembly."  he  declared,  "is 
a  puppet,  the  members  know  only  how  to 
say  yes.  never  how  to  say  no." 

Among  the  boat  people  who  survived,  in- 
cluding those  who  were  raped  by  pirates 
and  those  who  suffered  in  the  refugee 
camps,  nobody  regrets  his  escape  from  the 
present  regime.  I  am  confident  that  the 
truth  about  Vietnam  will  eventually  emerge. 
It  is  already  available  to  those  who  wish  to 
know  it.  As  Solzhenitsyn  has  said,  "Truth 
weighs  as  heavy  as  the  world."  And  Vietnam 
Is  a  lesson  in  truth.9 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  REFUGEES 
FROM  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
of  refugees  from  the  violence  in  El 
Salvador  could  be  forced  to  return  to 
their  war-torn  homeland  unless  the 
United  States  gives  them  temporary 
refuge.  1  he  current  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice is  to  force  as  many  as  400  refugees 
to  return  to  El  Salvador  each  month. 
Once  in  El  Salvador,  some  refugees 
face  retribution  from  their  govern- 
ment and  all  are  thrown  again  into  the 
dangerous  situation  they  sought  to 
escape. 

An  article  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  New  York  Times  provides  a 
thorough  explanation  of  the  problems 
faced  by  Salvadoran  refugees,  and  of 
the  poor  response  thus  far  by  U.S.  of- 
ficials. The  Secretary  of  State  could 
initiate  a  procedure  which  would  grant 
temporary  shelter  to  these  refugees, 
and  a  letter  urging  him  to  do  so  was 
sent  3  weeks  ago  by  myself  and  19  of 
my  colleagues.  In  spite  of  the  urgent 
importance  of  offering  a  temporary 
haven  to  Salvadoran  refugees,  docu- 
mented in  the  article  which  follows, 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  failed  to 
take  such  action. 

The  issue  is  of  serious  concern  to  us 
all.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider  the  information  provided  by 
this  article. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times] 

U.S.  Is  Sending  Home  Salvadoran  Illegal 

Immigrants 

(By  John  M.  Crewdson) 

Los  Angeles,  March  1.— Refugees  from 
the  fighting  in  El  Salvador  are  streaming 
Into  the  United  States  in  ever-greater  num- 
bers, in  many  cases  having  sold  all  they  own 
to  finance  the  difficult,  expensive  and  il- 
legal journey  from  their  Central  American 
homeland.  But  they  are  being  sent  home 
again  nearly  as  fast  as  they  are  captured,  to 
what  many  of  them  fear  may  be  mistreat- 
ment or  death. 

Lawyers  working  in  behalf  of  the  Salva- 
dorans  say  that,  in  an  effort  to  keep  them 
from  clogging  the  overloaded  immigration 
system,  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  sometimes  does  not  tell  the  refugees 
that  they  have  the  right  to  have  a  deporta- 
tion hearing  or  to  seek  political  asylum,  or  it 
intimidates  them  into  forgoing  these  proce- 
dures. 

One  Mexican  Immigration  official  in  Ti- 
juana said  last  month  that  some  of  the  Sal- 
vadorans  apprehended  in  this  country  had 
simply  been  sent  back  across  the  borcier  by 
American  officers. 

A  spokesman  for  the  United  States  immi- 
gration service.  Verne  Jervis.  said  that  this 
practice  would  be  illegal  but  denied  that  it 
was  going  on.  Mr.  Jervis  said  that  while 
there  ""might  be  some  violations"  by  local 
offices  of  the  service,  he  was  unaware  of 
widespread  trampling  on  the  Salvadorans' 
rights. 

In  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  in  Septem- 
ber, 11.792  Salvadorans  were  apprehended 
by  the  immigration  service,  up  from  7.890 
four  years  before.  Border  Patrol  Agents  esti- 
mate that  for  every  illegal  alien  they  catch, 
from  two  to  five  others  manage  to  evade  de- 
tection, which  would  place  the  number  of 
new  arrivals  at  25.000  to  60.000  a  year. 

The  Salvadorans  are  only  one  small  group 
among  the  uncounted  people  entering  the 
United  States  Illegally  south  of  the  border. 
But  they  are  the  only  ones  for  whom 
church  groups  and  others  are  seeking  a  tem- 
porary haven  in  this  country.  Unlike  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexicans  who 
commute  here  each  year  to  work,  the  Salva- 
dorans are  driven  not  by  poverty  but  by 
war,  and  for  them  the  prospect  of  returning 
home  holds  far  more  anguish. 

In  January,  alarmed  by  an  unconfirmed 
report  that  some  refugees  sent  home  in  De- 
cember had  been  murdered  by  right-wing 
"death  squads"  shortly  after  they  arrived  In 
San  Salvador  on  Christmas  morning.  42  Sal- 
vadorans at  the  immigration  service's  deten- 
tion facility  in  El  Entro.  Calif..  150  miles 
southeast  of  here,  released  a  statement 
saying  they  had  begun  a  hunger  strike  to 
underline  their  appeal  for  asylum  from  "the 
political  situation  which  presently  exists"  in 
El  Salvador. 

The  report  of  the  Christmas  murders, 
which  has  gained  currency  among  Salva- 
doran exiles  in  this  country,  remains  uncon- 
firmed. But  many  of  those  knowledgeable 
about  conditions  in  EH  Salvador  say  there  is 
little  doubt  that  some  number  of  those  sent 
home  by  the  inmiigration  service  have  been 
killed,  as  victims  of  random  violence  if  not 
as  specific  targets  of  the  left  or  right. 

"It  just  stands  to  reason."  said  Millard 
Arnold,  who  was  deputy  assistant  secretary 
of  State  for  human  rights  in  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration. "The  (xlds  are  some  of  them 
are  going  to  be  killed." 

Prof.  Blase  Bonpane.  a  sociologist  and 
Latin  American  expert  at  California  State 
University  here,  went  further.  "There  is  no 
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doubt  in  my  mind  that  somewhere  between 
5  and  10  percent  of  those  who  are  returned 
are  executed,  because  the  Government  had 
something  on  them,  a  member  of  a  union  or 
something."  he  said. 

Some  of  the  refugees,  among  them  teach- 
ers and  trade  unionists,  say  their  names 
have  appeared  on  what  purport  to  be 
""death  lists"  circulated  by  various  right- 
wing  ""terror  squads."  But  United  States  im- 
migration officials  say  most  of  those  they 
apprehend  seem  to  be  associated  with  no  po- 
liticsU  faction.  "They've  seen  the  fighting," 
said  one,  "but  they're  generally  uninvolved 
in  it.  They're  just  frightened." 

"Whatever  their  reasons  for  leaving,  the 
identities  of  those  who  are  csught  once  they 
arrive  here  are  made  known  to  the  Salva- 
doran Government.  Before  they  can  be  "re- 
patriated." at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  about  $300  apiece,  officials  of  the 
immigration  service  said,  the  refugees  are 
interviewed  by  the  Salvadoran  Consul  Gen- 
eral in  Los  Angeles  to  confirm  their  nation- 
ality. When  they  arrive  home,  according  to 
Professor  Bonpane.  they  are  interviewed 
again  and  asked  "to  give  some  kind  of  expla- 
nation" for  having  left  the  country.  He  said 
he  had  seen  films  of  such  interviews,  adding 
that  "the  level  of  abuse  is  frightening." 

A  spokesman  for  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  San  Salvador  said  that  he  had 
heard  many  reports  of  mistreatment  or  kill- 
ing of  Salvadorans  returned  from  the 
United  States,  but  that  he  had  no  evidence 
that  any  of  the  reports  were  true.  But  Mr. 
Arnold  said  the  State  Deparment  had  re- 
peatedly asked  the  embassy  whether  It 
could  confirm  or  disprove  the  reports  and 
was  told.  "No  one  really  knows,  the  situta- 
tion  is  so  chaotic." 

REPOR'TS  or  PEOPLE  MISSING  OR  DEAD 

Among  the  Salvetdorans  in  this  country,  it 
seems,  almost  everyone  knows,  or  has  heard 
of.  someone  who  has  been  sent  back  and  is 
now  missing  or  dead.  Mario  Vasquez.  a  Los 
Angeles  lawyer  representing  a  27-year-old 
Salvadoran  mechanic  who  has  been  await- 
ing deportation  at  El  Centra  for  13  months, 
said  his  client  had  received  a  letter  from  his 
mother  reporting  that  two  friends  sent  back 
to  El  Salvador  a  few  weeks  earlier  had  been 
killed. 

Such  reports  are  spread  mainly  through 
the  mail  and  by  word  of  mouth,  but  there 
are  also  occasional  telephone  calls  from 
home.  It  was  such  a  call  to  a  refugee  at  £3 
Centra,  from  someone  who  had  been  de- 
tained there  whom  he  knew  only  as 
"Carlos,"  that  provided  the  Salvadorans 
with  their  first  account  of  the  rumored 
Christmas  massacre. 

The  rumor  swept  through  the  camp  and 
was  passed  on  to  a  reporter  for  El  Diario. 
the  Spanish-language  newspaper  in  New 
York  City,  which  published  a  brief  account 
Jan.  4.  It  was  later  picked  up  by  other  Span- 
ish-language newspapers,  but  none  of  the 
published  reports  have  contained  any  con- 
firmation. 

E>ocuments  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  made  available  to  The 
New  York  Times  showed  that  a  group  of  25 
Salvadorans  left  here  Dec.  24  aboard  West- 
em  Airlines  Flight  746.  spent  the  night  at 
the  Mexico  City  airport  and  arrived,  in  San 
Salvador  on  Christmas  morning  aboard  a 
Costa  Rican  airliner.  Twelve  of  the  Salva- 
dorans were  returning  under  orders  of  de- 
portation and  the  rest  as  "voluntary  return- 
ees."" 
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■OOIXS  ALOIVO  TRK  ROAD 

"Ckrlos,"  the  man  who  telephoned  El 
Centre  with  news  of  the  Incident,  was  said 
to  have  been  among  those  aboard  the  plane 
who  somehow  escaped  death,  and  the  list  of 
paaaencers  includes  three  persons  with  that 
first  name.  The  man  reportedly  said  he  had 
returned  to  the  airport  the  morning  after 
hla  arrival  and  had  recognised  the  bodies  of 
some  of  his  fellow  passengers  lying  along 
the  road. 

The  Immigration  service  rejected  a  re- 
quest by  The  New  York  Times,  made  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  for  the 
home  addresses  of  those  who  returned  on 
Christmas  Day,  saying  it  was  concerned 
that  any  inquiries  in  El  Salvador  about 
their  well-being  might  jeopardize  their  lives. 

As  is  true  of  all  illegal  aliens,  no  one 
knows  how  many  S&lvadorans  are  living  in 
the  United  States.  Community  services  offi- 
cials here  estimate  that  there  are  100,000  to 
300,000  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  alone,  and 
there  are  also  sizable  Salvadoran  communi- 
ties in  San  Francisco  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  flow  of  refugees  abated  somewhat 
last  summer  after  the  deaths  from  dehydra- 
tion of  13  Salvadorans  who  had  crossed  the 
border  Into  Arizona  without  sufficient 
water,  a  case  that  was  widely  reported  in  EH 
Salvador.  But  immigration  officials  say  the 
refugees  are  once  again  arriving  at  a  rapid 
pace. 

The  route  they  follow  leads  through  Gua- 
temala and  Mexico,  which  as  a  result  are 
now  confronted  with  illegal  immigration 
problems  of  their  own,  and  the  journey  is 
an  expensive  one.  Rings  that  specialize  in 
smuggling  Salvadorans  charge  from  >1,000 
to  $1,700  for  passage  to  Los  Angeles  and 
$500  more  for  a  trip  to  the  East  Coast.  Be- 
cause they  come  with  the  intention  of  re- 
maining here  until  the  Salvadoran  conflict 
is  resolved,  many  of  the  refugees  seU  their 
houses  and  personal  possessions  to  pay  their 
way.  If  they  are  captured  and  returned 
home,  there  is  often  nowhere  for  them  to 
go. 

Not  many  of  the  refugees  appear  to  be  ap- 
plying for  political  asylum,  which  requires  a 
showing  that  the  applicant  has  a  specific 
reason  to  fear  that  he  will  be  harmed  upon 
returning  home,  for  example  because  of 
membership  in  a  particular  political  group. 
The  immigration  service  has  no  reliable  fig- 
ures, but  some  estimates  place  the  total 
number  of  applicants  as  low  as  400. 

Even  though  there  may  be  more  who 
could  meet  the  criteria  for  asylum,  the  great 
majority  of  the  refugees  are  probably  not 
qualified  under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
rules  requiring  a  threat  of  political  persecu- 
tion. "They  say  they  left  because  they  don't 
want  to  take  sides. "  said  John  Weis,  an  El 
Centre  lawyer  who  has  many  refugees 
among  his  clients,  "but  they're  caught  in 
the  middle,  and  they  feel  that  they're  in 
real  danger." 

STATUS  or  TDCPORART  KSTUGK 

United  States  law  also  provides,  however, 
for  giving  temporary  refuge  to  aliens  unable 
to  return  home  because  of  "civil  war  or  cata- 
strophic circumstances,"  Such  status  has 
been  conferred  at  different  times  on  citizens 
of  Vietnam,  Laos,  Uganda  and,  most  recent- 
ly, on  Nicaraguans  after  the  fall  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  President  Anastaslo  Somoza  De- 
bayle.  Last  fall.  President  Carter  ordered 
the  admission  of  more  than  150,000  Cubans 
and  Haltiana  who  had  landed  in  Florida  in 
boats. 

A  coalition  of  Congressmen,  religious  or- 
lantiations  and  other  groups,  among  them 
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the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the 
United  SUtes  Catholic  Conference  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  has  been 
urging  the  State  Department  to  follow  the 
same  policy  in  admitting  the  Salvadoran 
refugees.  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
Edmund  S.  Muskle  in  January,  the  coalition 
quoted  Phillip  Sarglsson.  the  Central 
American  representative  of  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commission  on  Refugees,  as 
having  declared  that  "anyone  who  comes 
out  of  El  Salvador  today  deserves  refugee 
status." 

When  the  Carter  Administration  left 
office,  according  to  Millard  Arnold,  the 
former  State  Department  official,  it  was 
""very,  very,  close  to  working  out  a  compro- 
mise" that  would  have  allowed  the  Salva- 
dorans to  remain  here  temporarily,  not 
through  any  official  action  but  simply  by 
not  sending  them  home. 

The  plan  was  endorsed,  he  said,  by  the  de- 
partment's human  rights  bureau,  after  re- 
ports that  more  than  lO.OOO  people  of  El 
Salvador's  4.5  million  people  had  been  killed 
there  last  year,  a  figure  Mr.  Arnold  termed 
'"an  enormous  number  of  deaths  in  a  coun- 
try that  size."  But  he  said  that  it  was  reject- 
ed by  other  State  Department  officials  con- 
cerned that  it  might  suggest  that  the 
United  States,  which  had  been  pushing  for 
a  political  settlement  of  the  Salvadoran  con- 
flict, "did  not  have  faith  in  the  abUlty  of 
the  Salvadorans  to  resolve  their  own  prob- 
lems." 

There  were  also  concerns,  he  said,  that 
such  a  policy  might  lead  to  a  still  greater 
influx  of  refugees,  and  that  the  arrange- 
ment would  be  "difficult  to  police  "  since  it 
might  be  impossible  to  distinguish  Salva- 
doran citizens  from  other  Central  and 
South  Americans. 

Of  the  nearly  12,000  Salvadorans  arrested 
last  year,  only  2,378  were  formally  deported, 
suggesting  that  a  large  number  were  re- 
turned through  what  the  immigration  serv- 
ice calls  "voluntary  departure,"  an  agree- 
ment by  an  illegal  alien  to  return  home 
without  demanding  the  deportation  hear- 
ing, with  its  expensive  and  time-consuming 
appeals  process,  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
Without  a  large  number  of  voluntary  re- 
turns. Immigration  experts  agree,  the  over- 
loaded adjudication  system  would  quickly 
collapse. 

The  Immigration  service  is  required  to 
provide  all  those  it  arrests  with  a  written 
notice  of  rights,  including  the  right  to  free 
legal  counsel.  But  lawyers  working  with  the 
Salvadorans  say  they  are  convinced  that  the 
options  are  not  being  fully  explained  by  im- 
migration officials. 

RKASONS  FOR  RETUIUflNG  QUKSTIONED 

"I.N.S.  would  like  people  to  return  volun- 
tarily without  going  through  the  system," 
said  Mr.  Weis,  the  El  Centre  lawyer.  An- 
other lawyer,  William  H.  Steiner  of  Los  An- 
geles, questioned  why  so  many  Salvadorans 
were  agreeing  to  retxim  home  voluntarily 
"when  they've  risked  their  lives  and  spent 
their  life  savings  to  go  2,500  miles  to  get 
here." 

"It's  a  safe  assmnption."  be  said,  "that 
they  were  forced  back." 

Mr.  Steiner  said  he  had  seen  some  volun- 
tary departure  agreements  signed  with  an 
"X"  by  Salvadorans  who  could  neither  write 
nor  read  what  they  were  signing.  In  "practi- 
cally every  case, "  Mr.  Weis  said,  his  clients 
withdrew  their  agreements  to  return  home 
after  being  told  of  the  available  alterna- 
tives. 

There  are  also  accounts  of  instances  in 
which  the  advice  of  rights  has  been  followed 
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by  what  Mr.  Steiner  termed  "mental  coer- 
cion."  "They're  told  if  they  want  a  hearing 
or  asylimi  they'll  have  to  stay  in  jail,  or  that 
their  relatives  will  be  arrested,"  he  said. 

"You'll  get  an  overzealous  border  guard 
who  says,  'You  either  go  back  or  we'll  lock 
you  away  for  the  rest  of  your  life,' "  Mr. 
Arnold  said.  "So  the  poor  fellow  elects  to  go 
back."* 


A  LAMENT  FOR  VIETNAM 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILUlfOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  worked  to  see  to  it  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  was  finally 
conquered  by  the  tanks  of  the  Com- 
munist North  Vietnamese  Army  have 
much  to  answer  for.  Despite  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  brutality  of 
Communist  dictatorship  in  Vietnam 
today,  those  who  told  us  that  such  a 
dictatorship  was  what  the  Vietnamese 
people  wanted  are  curiously  sUent 
about  their  terrible  error. 

I  commend  to  their  attention  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine,  entitled  "A  Lament 
for  Vietnam." 

At  this  time  I  insert  "A  Lament  for 
Vietnam"  by  Doan  Van  Toai,  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
March  31.  1981. 

A  Lament  por  Vietnam 
(By  Doan  Van  Toai) 

When  the  Conununists  took  over  North 
Vietnam  in  1954,  a  million  refugees  fled  to 
the  South.  I  personally  heard  stories  of 
their  Incredible  suffering.  But,  along  with 
other  South  Vietnamese,  I  refused  to  be- 
lieve ihem.  A  generation  later,  I  could  not 
believe  Solzhenltsyn's  book  "The  Gulag 
Archipelago, "  either.  I  dismissed  it  as  anti- 
Communist  propaganda.  But  by  1979,  I  had 
published  my  own  book,  "The  Vietnamese 
Gulag."  Can  those  who  have  suffered  the 
horror  of  Communism  ever  convince  those 
who  have  not  experienced  it? 

From  1945.  when  I  was  bom  in  the  village 
of  Calvon  in  Vlnh  Long  province,  100  miles 
south  of  Saigon,  until  I  left  Vietnam  in  May 
1978,  I  never  enjoyed  peace.  My  family's 
house  was  burned  three  time  In  the  war 
against  the  French.  To  escape  the  fighting, 
my  parents  moved  from  one  village  to  an- 
other throughout  my  youth.  Like  the  ma- 
jority of  Vietnamese  patriots,  they  joined 
the  resistance  forces  fighting  the  French. 
As  I  grew  up.  I  myself  saw  how  the  peasants 
were  oppressed  by  the  local  officials  of  the 
successive  Saigon  regimes,  how  they  were 
victimized  by  the  French  bombardments.  I 
learned  the  history  of  my  country's  thou- 
sand-year struggle  against  Chinese  occupa- 
tion and  its  century-long  effort  against 
Western  domination.  With  this  background, 
my  compatriots  and  I  grew  up  with  a  hatred 
of  foreign  intervention. 

When  the  students  at  Saigon  University 
elected  me  vice  president  of  the  Saigon  Stu- 
dent Union  in  1969  and  1970,  I  participated 
in  the  different  peace  efforts,  leading  stu- 
dent demonstrations  against  the  Thieu 
regime  and  against  American  Involvement.  I 
published  a  magazine  called  Self-Determina- 
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tion,  and  traveled  in  January  1971  to  Cali- 
fornia to  give  antiwar  lectures  at  Berkeley 
and  Stanford.  For  my  activities,  I  was  ar- 
rested and  Jailed  many  times  by  the  Thieu 
Government. 

During  that  period,  I  believed  that  I  was 
fulfilling  my  commitment  to  peace  and  the 
Independence  of  my  country.  I  had  faith, 
too,  in  the  program  of  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front  (N.L.F.),  which  led  the  revolu- 
tionary resistance  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
hated  Saigon's  rulers,  men  like  Gen.  Nguyen 
Van  Thieu,  Gen.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  Gen. 
Dang  Van  Quang— former  soldiers  of  the 
French  colonial  army.  These  were  the  men 
whom  the  French  had  recruited  in  the 
1940's  to  help  destroy  the  Vietnamese  resist- 
ance. They  had  risen  over  the  years  to 
become  leaders  themselves,  but  they  com- 
manded no  respect  from  the  people.  Be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  popular  support,  they 
were  predisposed  to  rely  on  foreign  forces. 

As  a  student  leader,  I  felt  I  had  to  pursue 
the  aspiration  of  the  Vietnamese  people  for 
democracy,  freedom  and  peace.  Naively.  I 
believed  that  the  Hanoi  regime  at  least  had 
the  virtue  of  being  Vietnamese,  while  the 
Americans  were  foreign  invaders  like  the 
French  before  them.  Like  others  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  opposition  movements.  I 
believed  that  our  Conununist  compatriots  in 
the  North  would  be  more  amenable  to  com- 
promise and  easier  to  work  with  than  the 
Americans.  Moreover,  I  was  hypnotized  by 
the  personal  sacrifices  and  devotion  the 
Communist  leaders  had  demonstrated.  Ton 
Due  Thang,  former  President  of  North  Viet- 
nam, for  example,  had  been  imprisoned  for 
17  years  in  a  FYench  jail.  I  was  hypnotized 
also  by  the  political  programs  advocated  by 
the  N.L.F.,  which  included  a  domestic  policy 
of  national  reconciliation,  without  risk  of 
reprisal,  and  a  foreign  policy  of  nonallgn- 
ment.  Finally.  I  was  influenced  by  progres- 
sive movements  throughout  the  world  and 
by  the  most  prestigious  intellectuals  in  the 
West.  My  impression  was  that  during  the 
1960's  and  early  70's  the  leaders  of  the 
American  peace  movement  shared  my  con- 
victions. 

These  convictions  endured  through  the 
signing  of  the  19'/3  Paris  peace  accords  and 
the  subsequent  collapse  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  two  years  later.  When 
liberation  was  imminent.  I  was  the  one  who 
told  friends  and  relatives  not  to  flee.  ""Why 
do  you  want  to  leave?"  I  asked.  "Why  are 
you  afraid  of  the  Communists?"  I  accepted 
the  prospect  of  enduring  hardships  to  re- 
build my  country  and  I  decided  to  stay  in 
Vietnam  and  continue  working  as  a  branch 
manager  at  a  Saigon  bank,  where  I  had  been 
for  more  than  four  years,  writing  secret  re- 
ports about  the  economic  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  for  the  N.L.F.  (After  leaving  the 
university,  I  had  not  been  drafted  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  because  I 
was  the  only  son  in  my  family.  And  I  had 
not  joined  the  Vietcong  because  the  N.L.F. 
felt  I  could  serve  a  more  useful  role  provid- 
ing financial  reports  from  the  bank.) 

Several  days  after  Saigon  fell,  the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Government,  formed 
by  the  N.L.F..  asked  me  to  join  the  finance 
coRunittee,  a  group  of  intellectuals  whose 
job  it  was  to  advise  the  Government  on  mat- 
ters of  economic  policy.  I  complied  willingly, 
taking  a  pay  cut  of  90  percent.  My  first  as- 
signment was  to  help  draw  up  a  plan  for 
confiscating  all  the  private  property  in 
South  Vietnam.  Shocked.  I  proposed  that 
we  should  expropriate  only  the  property  of 
those  who  had  cooperated  with  the  former 
regime  and  those  who  had  used  the  war  to 
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become  rich,  and  that  we  distribute  it  in 
some  fashion  to  the  poor  and  to  the  victims 
of  the  war.  Communist  and  non-Communist 
alike.  My  proposals,  of  course,  were  reject- 
ed. I  was  naive  enough  to  think  that  the 
local  cadres  were  mistaken,  that  they  mis- 
understood the  good  intentions  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  leaders.  I  had  many  fights 
with  them,  believing  as  I  did  Hanoi's  previ- 
ous statement  that  "the  situation  In  the 
South  is  very  special  and  different  from 
that  of  North  Vietnam."  A  few  months 
before  the  liberation  of  Saigon,  Le  Duan, 
the  First  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party,  had  said,  ""The  South  needs  its  own 
policy." 

In  the  end,  I  could  not  obey  the  order  to 
help  arrange  the  confiscation  of  all  private 
property,  a  plan  that  was  subsequently  car- 
ried out.  Such  a  scheme  had  nothing  to  do 
with  fulfilling  the  aspirations  of  the  South 
Vietnamese,  and  it  went  against  my  con- 
science. I  decided  to  resign.  But  no  one  re- 
signs in  a  Communist  regime.  The  implica- 
tion of  nonconformity  is  intolerable  to  Com- 
munists. When  I  submitted  my  resignation, 
the  chief  of  the  finance  committee  warned 
me  that  my  action  ""would  only  serve  as  pro- 
paganda to  excite  the  p>eople:  here  we  never 
do  it  that  way."  Several  days  later,  while  I 
was  attending  a  concert  at  the  great  Nation- 
al Theater  (formerly  the  National  Assembly 
Hall,  which  my  fellow  students  and  I  had 
occupied  so  many  times  under  the  Thieu 
regime).  I  was  arrested.  No  charges  were 
made,  no  reasons  were  given. 

After  the  fall  of  Saigon,  many  progressive 
intellectuals  and  former  antiwar-movement 
leaders  believed  that  the  new  Vietnamese 
regime  would  bring  internal  democracy  and 
freedom  from  foreign  domination.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  new  regime  would  pursue 
the  best  Interests  of  the  people,  honoring  its 
promise  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  national 
reconciliation  without  fear  of  reprisal.  Far 
from  adhering  to  their  promises,  the  Viet- 
namese rulers  have  arrested  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  individuals— not  only  '  those 
who  had  cooperated  with  the  Thieu  regime 
but  even  those  who  had  not,  including  reli- 
gious leaders  and  former  members  of  the 
N.L.F. 

Vietnam  today  is  a  country  without  any 
law  other  than  the  arbitrary  directives  of 
those  in  power.  There  is  no  civil  code.  Indi- 
viduals are  imprisoned  without  charges  and 
without  triiU.  Once  in  jail,  prisoners  are 
taught  that  their  behavior,  attitude  and 
"good  will"  are  the  key  factors  in  determin- 
ing when  they  may  be  released— whatever 
crimes  they  may  have  committed.  As  a  con- 
sequence, prisoners  often  obey  the  guards 
blindly,  hoping  for  an  early  release.  In  fact, 
they  never  know  when  they  may  be  re- 
leased—or when  their  sentences  may  be  ex- 
tended. 

How  many  political  prisoners  are  there  In 
Vietnam  today?  And  how  many  of  them 
have  died  in  prisons  during  the  first  six 
years  of  Communist  rule?  Nobody  can  know 
the  exact  numbers.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  State  has  said  there  are  from 
150.000  to  200.000  prisoners:  Vietnamese  ref- 
ugees estimate  about  one  mlUion.  Hoang 
Huu  Quynh,  an  Intellectual,  a  graduate  of 
Moscow  University,  who  served  as  a  director 
of  a  technical  school  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City 
(formerly  Saigon),  recently  defected  to 
France  during  his  Government-sponsored 
tour  of  European  countries.  He  told  the 
French  press:  There  are  at  least  700,000 
prisoners  in  Vietnam  today."  Another  wit- 
ness. Nguyen  Cong  Hoan.  a  former  member 
of  the  reunified  National  Assembly,  which 
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was  elected  In  1976,  who  escaped  by  boat  in 
1978,  said  that  he  himself  knew  "about  300 
cases  of  executions"  in  his  own  province  of 
Phu  Yen.  In  1977,  officials  in  Hanoi  insisted 
that  only  50.000  people,  who  posed  the 
greatest  threat  to  national  security,  had 
been  arrested.  But  Prime  Minister  Pham 
Van  Dong  said.  In  the  French  magazine 
Paris  Match,  on  Sept.  22.  1978.  "In  over 
three  years.  I  released  more  than  one  mil- 
lion prisoners  from  the  camps."  One  won- 
ders how  it  is  possible  to  release  more  than 
a  million  after  having  arrested  only  50.000. 

When  I  was  arrested,  I  was  thrown  into  a 
three-foot-by-six-fool  cell  with  my  left  hand 
chained  to  my  right  foot  and  my  right  hand 
chained  to  my  left  foot.  My  food  was  rice 
mixed  with  sand.  When  I  complained  about 
the  sand,  the  guards  explained  that  sand  is 
added  to  the  rice  to  remind  prisoners  of 
their  crimes.  I  discovered  that  pouring 
water  in  the  rice  bowl  would  make  the  sand 
separate  from  the  rice  and  sink  to  the 
bottom.  But  the  water  ration  was  only  one 
liter  a  day  for  drinking  and  bathing,  and  I 
had  to  husband  it  carefully. 

After  two  months  in  solitary  confinement. 
I  was  transferred  to  a  collective  ceU.  a  room 
15  feet  wide  and  25  feet  long,  where  at  dif- 
ferent times  anywhere  from  40  to  100  pris- 
oners were  crushed  together.  Here  we  had 
to  take  turns  lying  down  to  sleep,  and  most 
of  the  younger,  stronger  prisoners  slept  sit- 
ting up.  In  the  sweltering  heat,  we  also  took 
turns  snatching  a  few  breaths  of  fresh  air  in 
front  of  the  narrow  opening  that  was  the 
cell's  only  window.  Every  day  I  watched  my 
friends  die  at  my  feet. 

In  March  1976,  when  a  group  of  Western 
reporters  visited  my  prison,  the  Communist 
officials  moved  out  all  the  prisoners  and 
substituted  North  Vietnamese  soldiers.  In 
front  of  the  prisons,  one  sees  no  bart>ed 
wire,  no  watchtowers.  only  a  few  policemen 
and  a  large  sign  above  the  entrance  that 
proclaims  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  best-known  slogan: 
"Nothing  Is  More  Precious  Than  Liberty 
and  Independence."  Only  those  detained 
Inside  and  those  who  guard  them  know 
what  kind  of  place  is  hidden  behind  that 
sign.  And  every  prisoner  knows  that  If  he  is 
suspected  of  planning  to  escape,  his  fellow 
inmates  and  relatives  at  home  will  be  pun- 
ished rather  than  he  himself. 

We  will  never  know  precisely  the  number 
of  dead  prisoners,  but  we  do  know  about  the 
deaths  of  many  well-known  prisoners  who. 
in  the  past,  never  cooperated  with  President 
Thieu  or  the  Americans:  for  example.  Thich 
Thlen  Minh,  the  strategist  of  all  the  Bud- 
dhist peace  movements  in  Saigon,  an 
antiwar  activist  who  was  sentenced  to  10 
years  in  Jail  by  the  Thieu  regime,  then  re- 
leased after  an  outpouring  of  protest  from 
Vietnamese  and  antiwar  protesters  around 
the  world.  Thien  Minh  died  In  Ham  Tan 
prison  after  six  months  of  detention  In  1979. 
Another  silent  death  was  that  of  the  lawyer 
Tran  Van  Tuyen,  a  leader  of  the  opposition 
bloc  in  the  Saigon  Assembly  under  Presi- 
dent Thieu.  This  well-known  activist  died  in 
Communist  hands  in  1976,  although  as  late 
as  April  1977,  Prime  Minister  Pham  Van 
Dong  was  telling  French  reporters  that 
Tuyen  was  alive  and  well  in  a  re-education 
camp.  One  of  the  greatest  losses  has  been 
that  of  the  famous  Vietnamese  philosopher 
Ho  Huu  Tuong.  Tuong.  a  classmate  of  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre's  in  Paris  in  the  1930's  was  per- 
haps the  leading  intellectual  in  South  Viet- 
nam. He  died  in  Ham  Tan  prison  on  June 
26.  1980.  These  men  were  arrested,  along 
with  many  others  among  the  most  promi- 
nent and  respected  South  Vietnamese,  In 
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order  to  pre-empt  any  possible  opposition  to 
the  Communists. 

Some  American  supporters  of  Hanoi  have 
Ignored  or  rationalized  these  deaths,  as  they 
have  the  countless  other  tragedies  that 
have  befallen  Vietnam  since  1975.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  they  will  continue  to  main- 
tain their  silence  in  order  to  avoid  the  pro- 
found disillusionment  that  accepting  the 
truth  about  Vietnam  means  for  them.  Yet  if 
liberty  and  democracy  are  worth  struggling 
for  in  the  Philippines,  in  ChUe.  in  South 
Korea  or  in  South  Africa,  they  are  no  less 
worth  defending  in  Communist  countries 
like  Vietnam.  Everyone  rememt)ers  the  nu- 
merous demonstratlorw  protesting  United 
States  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  the  war 
crimes  of  the  Thieu  regime.  But  some  of 
those  people  who  were  then  so  passionately 
committed  to  democratic  principles  and 
human  rights  have  developed  a  strange  in- 
difference now  that  these  same  principles 
are  under  assault  in  Communist  Vietnam. 
For  example,  one  antiwar  activist.  William 
Kunstler,  refused  to  sign  a  May  1979  open 
letter  to  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
In  which  many  former  antiwar  activists,  in- 
cluding Joan  Baez,  protesteu  Hanoi's  viola- 
tions of  human  rights.  Kunstler  said.  "I 
don't  believe  in  criticizing  socialist  govern- 
ments publicly,  even  if  there  are  human- 
rights  violations,  "  and,  "The  entire  Baez 
campaign  may  be  a  C.I.A.  plot. "  This  sUte- 
ment  reminds  me  of  the  argument  used  by 
the  Thieu  regime  to  suppress  opposition: 
"The  peace  movements  and  the  opposition 
activists  are  all  the  Communists'  lackeys." 

There  are  other  illusions  about  the  cur- 
rent regime  in  Vietnam  about  which  people 
should  be  disabused.  Many  people  believed 
that  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  primarily  a  national- 
ist and  that  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
were  and  are  independent  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  believed  the  same  before  they  took 
over  South  Vietnam.  But  portraits  of  Soviet 
leaders  now  adorn  public  buildings,  schools 
and  administrative  offices  throughout  "in- 
dependent Vietnam.  "  In  contrast,  one  never 
saw  pictures  of  American  leaders  even 
during  the  so-called  puppet  regime  of  Presi- 
dent Thieu.  The  degree  of  subordination 
the  present  Government  feels  toward  its 
Soviet  patron  is  suggested  by  a  famous 
poem  by  the  well-known  Vietnamese  poet 
To  Huu,  a  member  of  the  Politburo  and 
president  of  the  Communist  Party  Commit- 
tee of  Culture.  Here  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  listen  to  a  high  ranking  Vietnamese  weep 
on  the  occasion  of  Stalin's  death: 
Oh.  Stalin!  Oh.  Stalin! 
The  love  I  bear  my  father,  my  mother,  my 

wife,  myself 
It's  nothing  beside  the  love  I  bear  you 
Oh.  Stalin!  Oh.  Stalin! 

What  remains  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sky! 
Now  that  you  are  dead. 

It  may  seem  incredible  that  such  a  poem 
could  have  been  written  in  Vietnam,  which 
is  known  for  the  strength  of  its  family  tradi- 
tions and  its  feeling  for  filial  piety.  Yet  this 
poem  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  a  major 
anthology  of  contemporary  Vietnamese 
poetry  recently  published  in  Hanoi. 

Moreover.  Le  Duan.  First  Secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party,  said  in  his  political 
report  to  the  reunified  National  Assembly 
in  1976:  "The  Vietnamese  revolution  is  to 
fulfill  the  internationalist  duty  and  the  in- 
ternational obligation."  and  to  do  so.  in  the 
words  of  the  1971  party  platform,  "under 
the  leadersiiip  of  the  Soviet  Union. "  The 
glorification  of  Soviet  life  is,  in  fact,  a  major 
goal  of  Communist  Vietnam's  censorship 
policy. 
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Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Saigon,  the 
Government  closed  all  bookshops  and  the- 
aters. All  books  published  under  the  former 
regimes  were  confiscated  or  burned.  Cultur- 
al literature  was  not  exempt,  including 
translations  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Albert 
Camus  and  Dale  Carnegie.  Margaret  Mlt- 
chells  "Gone  With  the  Wind  "  was  on  the 
list  of  decadent  literature  as  well.  The  new 
regime  replaced  such  books  with  literature 
designed  to  indoctrinate  children  and  adults 
with  the  Idea  that  the  "Soviet  Union  is  a 
paradise  of  the  socialist  world." 

Another  su^ument  made  at  times  by  West- 
em  apologist  has  to  do  with  freedom  of  reli- 
gion in  Vietnam.  One  article  in  the  new 
Constitution  of  Vietnam,  adopted  this  year, 
declares  that  "the  regime  respects  the  liber- 
ty of  the  believers  and  also  the  liberty  of 
the  nonbellevers. "  In  regard  to  this  article. 
Le  Duan  has  repeatedly  proclaimed:  "Our 
present  regime  is  a  million  times  more 
democratic  than  any  other  in  the  world. " 
The  reality,  though,  is  suggested  by  an  inci- 
dent involving  the  desecration  of  a  Buddhist 
pagoda,  in  which  a  nude  woman,  on  orders 
from  the  Government,  entered  the  pagoda 
during  a  worship  service.  When  Thlch  Man 
Giac,  a  prominent  Buddhist  leader,  protest- 
ed, the  Government  used  the  opportunity  to 
try  to  discredit  the  Buddhists  as  enemies  of 
democracy— specifically,  of  the  freedom  to 
disbelieve.  Thich  Man  Giac.  who  had  served 
as  liaison  between  the  Buddhists  and  the 
Communist  Government,  escaped  Vietnam 
by  boat  in  1977  and  is  now  living  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

All  of  those  who  supported  the  N.L.P.  in 
its  struggle  should  be  aware  of  how  they 
were  betrayed  and  deceived.  When  Harrison 
Salisbury  of  The  New  York  Times  visited 
Hanoi  in  December  1966.  the  leaders  in 
Hanoi  told  him:  "The  direction  of  the  strug- 
gle in  the  South  is  by  the  South  and  not  by 
the  North. "  Pham  Van  Dong.  Prime  Minis- 
ter, said  to  Salisbury:  "No  one  in  the  North 
had  this  stupid,  criminal  idea  in  mind"  that 
the  North  wanted  to  annex  the  South. 

Yet  in  a  victory-day  celebration  speech 
made  on  May  19,  1975,  Le  Duan  said.  "Our 
party  is  the  unique  and  single  leader  that 
organized,  controlled  and  governed  the 
entire  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
from  the  first  day  of  the  revolution. "  In  his 
political  report  to  the  reunified  National  As- 
sembly in  Hanoi  In  June  26,  1976,  Le  Duan 
said:  "The  strategic  task  of  the  revolution  in 
our  country  in  the  new  stage  is  to  achieve 
the  reunification  of  our  homeland  and  to 
take  the  whole  country  rapidly,  vigorously 
and  steadily  to  socialism,  and  Communism." 
^In  1976,  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Goverrunent  formed  by  the  N.L.F.  was  abol- 
ished, and  South  and  North  Vietnam  were 
reunified  under  Communist  rule.  Today, 
among  17  members  of  the  Politburo  and  134 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party,  not  a  single 
one  is  from  the  NX.F.  (there  are  several 
members  who  had  been  North  Vietnam 
Communist  Party  represenUtives  with  the 
N.L.P.).  Even  Nguyen  Huu  Tho,  former 
chairman  of  the  N.L.F.,  holds  only  the  post 
of  acting  President  of  State,  a  ceremonial 
position  that  involves  greeting  visitors  and 
participating  in  festivals.  But  his  position 
will  be  abolished  under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. 

Listen  to  Truong  Nhu  Tang,  57  years  old, 
a  founder  of  the  N.L.F.,  former  Justice  Min- 
ister of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment, more  recently  one  of  the  boat 
people.  Tang  escaped  in  November  1979  and 
is  now  living  in  Paris.  He  told  reporters  of 
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his  experience  In  a  news  conference  In  Paris 
in  June  1980.  Twelve  years  earlier,  he  said, 
when  he  had  been  jailed  by  the  Thieu 
regime  for  his  Communist  activities,  his 
father  came  to  visit.  "Why."  he  asked  Tang, 
have  you  abandoned  everything— a  good 
job.  a  rich  family— to  join  the  Communists? 
Don't  you  know  that  the  Communists  will 
betray  you  and  persecute  you.  and  when 
you  finally  understand,  it  will  be  too  late  to 
wake  up?  "  Tang,  an  Intellectual,  answered 
his  father:  "You  would  do  better  to  keep 
quiet  and  accept  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  your 
sons  for  democracy  and  our  country's 
Independence.  ..." 

After  the  Tet  offensive  in  1968.  Tang  was 
exchanged  for  three  American  colonels  who 
had  been  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Vlet- 
cong;  then  he  vanished  Into  the  jungle  with 
the  N.L.F.  He  has  visited  many  Communist 
and  third-world  countries  on  behalf  of  the 
N.L.F.  during  the  war.  Tang  said  in  his  news 
conference:  "I  was  well  aware  that  the 
N.L.F.  was  a  Communist-dominated  national 
united  front  and  I  was  naive  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  party  would 
place  national  interests  above  ideology  and 
would  place  the  interest  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  above  the  party's.  But  the  people 
and  I  were  wrong." 

Truong  Nhu  Tang  told  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  Communist  ruling  circles 
operate:  "The  Communists  are  expert  in  the 
arts  of  seduction  and  will  go  to  any  length 
to  woo  you  over  to  their  side,  as  long  as  they 
don't  control  the  Government.  But  once 
they  are  In  power  they  suddenly  become 
harsh,  ungrateful,  cynical  and  brutal. "  Tang 
summarized  current  conditions  in  Vietnam: 
"The  family  is  divided,  society  is  divided, 
even  the  party  is  divided." 

Looking  back  now  on  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
feel  nothing  but  sorrow  for  my  own  nalvet* 
in  believing  that  the  Communists  were  revo- 
lutionaries worthy  of  support.  In  fact,  they 
betrayed  the  Vietnamese  people  and  de- 
ceived progressives  throughout  the  world. 
The  responsibility  for  the  tragedies  that 
have  engulfed  my  compatriots  is  mine.  And 
now  I  can  only  bear  witness  to  this  truth  so 
that  all  former  supporters  of  the  Vtetcong 
may  share  their  responsibility  with  me. 

While  I  was  In  jail.  Mai  Chi  Tho.  a 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party,  addressed  a  selected 
group  of  political  prisoners.  He  told  us:  "Ho 
Chi  Minh  may  have  been  an  evil  man; 
Nixon  may  have  been  a  great  man.  The 
Americans  may  have  had  the  just  cause;  we 
may  not  have  had  the  just  cause.  But  we 
won  and  the  Americans  were  defeated  be- 
cause we  convinced  the  people  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  is  the  great  man.  that  Nixon  is  a  mur- 
derer and  the  Americans  are  the  invaders. " 
He  concluded  that  "the  key  factor  is  how  to 
control  people  and  their  opinions.  Only 
Marxism-Leninism  can  do  that.  None  of  you 
ever  see  resistance  to  the  Communist 
regime,  so  don't  think  about  it.  Forget  it. 
Between  you— the  bright  intellectuals— and 
me.  I  tell  you  the  truth.  " 

And  he  did  tell  us  the  truth.  Since  1978. 
the  Vietnamese-Communists  have  occupied 
Laos,  invaded  Cambodia  and  attacked  Thai- 
land, while  the  Soviet  Union  has  invaded 
Afghanistan.  In  each  of  these  depredations, 
the  Communists  have  portrayed  themselves, 
incredibly,  as  liberators,  saviors  and  bul- 
warks against  foreign  aggression.  And  each 
time,  world  opinion  has  remained  relatively 
quiescent. 

But  in  Vietnam,  people  often  remark: 
"Don't  believe  what  the  Communists  say. 
look  instead  at  what  they  have  done."  One 
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South  Vietnamese  Communist.  Nguyen  Van 
Tang,  who  was  detained  15  years  by  the 
French,  eight  years  by  Diem,  six  years  by 
Thieu.  and  who  is  still  in  jail  today,  this 
time  In  a  Commimlst  prison,  told  me:  "In 
order  to  understand  the  Communists,  one 
must  first  live  under  a  Communists  regime. " 
One  rainy  evening  in  Saigon's  Le  Van  Duyet 
prison,  he  told  me:  ""My  dream  now  is  not  to 
be  released:  it  is  not  to  see  my  family.  My 
dream  is  that  I  could  be  back  in  a  French 
prison  30  years  ago. "  This  is  the  one  wish  of 
a  60-year-old  man  who  has  sp)ent  his  entire 
adult  life  in  and  out  of  prison  fighting  for 
the  freedom  and  the  independence  of  his 
country.  At  this  moment,  he  may  already 
have  died  in  his  cell  or  have  been  executed 
by  the  new  rulers. 

The  Vietnamese  people  wish  to  achieve 
the  real  revolution;  they  do  not  want  Com- 
munism. The  measure  of  popular  hatred  for 
the  Communists  is  that  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese have  abandoned  their  historical  at- 
tachment to  the  land.  Under  French  colo- 
nial domination,  throughout  the  long  war 
years,  even  during  the  catastrophic  famine 
of  1945  when  two  million  starved  to  death, 
Vietnamese  simply  did  not  willingly  leave 
their  homeland— the  land  of  their  tincestors' 
graves.  The  recent  outpouring  of  refugees  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  terror  of  the  present 
regime.  Listen  to  another  refugee,  Nguyen 
Cong  Hoan,  fromer  N.L.P.  agent  and 
member  of  the  new  unified  Assembly  elect- 
ed in  1976:  "This  current  regime  is  the  most 
inhuman  and  oppressive  [Vietnam]  has  ever 
known. "  Hoan  escaped  by  boat  in  1977.  after 
abandoning  his  position  in  the  Communist 
Assembly.  "The  Assembly,"  he  declared,  "is 
a  puppet,  the  members  know  only  how  to 
say  yes,  never  how  to  say  no." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Among  the  boat  people  who  survived,  in- 
cluding those  who  were  raped  by  pirates 
and  those  who  suffered  in  the  refugee 
camps,  nobody  regrets  his  escape  from  the 
present  regime.  I  am  confident  that  the 
truth  about  Vietnam  will  eventually  emerge. 
It  is  already  available  to  those  who  wish  to 
know  It.  As  Solzhenltsyn  has  said,  "Truth 
weighs  as  heavy  as  the  world."  And  Vietnam 
is  a  lesson  in  truth. • 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID 
TRANSIT  DISTRICT  HONORS 
JACK  GREASBY  WITH  RETIRE- 
MENT DINNER 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  10,  1981,  at  the  Chalon  Mart 
Restaurant  in  Los  Angeles,  the  South - 
em  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
will  be  honoring  the  retirement  of  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  employees. 
Jack  Greasby. 

Jack  was  bom  on  January  9,  1922,  in 
Mangvim,  Okla.  After  his  1940  gradua- 
tion from  Mangum  High  School,  he 
entered  the  National  Guard  and  was 
mobilized  into  service  for  World  War 
II.  He  was  assigned  to  the  179th  Infan- 
try of  the  45th  Division,  U.S.  Army. 
While  in  the  service,  he  married  the 
former  Prances  Puqua.  He  rose  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant,  and  while  operating 
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an  Army  motor  pool  developed  the  ex- 
pertise that  would  lead  to  a  career  in 
public  transportation. 

Jack  and  his  wife  moved  to  Califor- 
nia in  1947.  where  his  first  job  was  as  a 
trolley  driver  with  Los  Angeles  Transit 
Lines,  the  company  that  was  later  to 
become  the  Southern  California  Rapid 
Transit  District.  He  was  promoted  to 
clerk,  then  cashier,  and  then  assistant 
manager.  He  next  assumed  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  E3  Monte  Division 
manager,  and  In  1978  became  trans- 
C>ortation  superintendent  in  downtown 
Los  Angeles. 

Upon  retirement  from  the  Southern 
Califomia  Rapid  Transit  District,  Jack 
and  his  wife  will  be  moving  to  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  where  he  will  be  lending  his 
expertise  to  the  Houston  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority  as  assistant  director 
of  transportation.  Before  that  assign- 
ment starts,  however.  Jack  and  Pran- 
ces will  leave  on  May  10  for  a  vacation 
that  will  celebrate  their  40th  wedding 
anniversary.  They  will  also  celebrate 
their  first  honeymoon,  which  was  de- 
layed by  military,  family  rearing,  and 
employment  obligations.  They  are 
indeed  a  fortunate  pair  to  be  on  a  hon- 
eymoon after  40  years  of  marriage. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  wishing 
the  best  of  success  in  the  years  ahead 
to  Jack.  Prances,  and  their  children 
John.  Jr..  Charles,  and  their  yoimgest 
son  Glenn,  whom  I  am  privileged  to 
have  as  my  namesake.* 
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(Levislative  day  of  Monday,  February  16,  1981) 


April  3.  1981 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Charles  E. 
GiussLKY,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Iowa. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DEJn"  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Sknatt, 

PKXSIDENT    PBO    TXIfPOMC, 

Washington,  DC,  April  3, 1981. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  tbe  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  here- 
by appoint  the  Honorable  Chakles  E. 
QtussLxr.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Stbom  Thubmond, 
President  pro  ternpore. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  thereupon  assimied 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  ON  TUESDAY. 

APRIL  7,  1981 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate stands  in  recess  until  11  a.m.,  Tues- 
day next. 

Thereupon,  at  11:01  a.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed,  under  the  order  of  Thursday, 
April  2,  1981.  untU  Tuesday,  April  7, 
1981.  at  11  ajn. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECES3 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  2.  1981,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  April  3,  1981.  re- 
ceived messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  are  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


SIXTH  AlWUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NU- 
CLEAR REGULATORY  COMMIS- 
SION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
RECESS— PM  41 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  2,  1981,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  on  April  3.  1931. 
received  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  an  accompanying  report;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

I  transmit  for  the  informatiwi  of  the 
Congress  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  as  re- 
quired by  Section  307(c)  of  the  Energy 
ReorganlzatiMi  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5877). 

The  period  covered  is  fiscal  year  1980, 
ended  September  30,  1980,  with  occa- 
sional treatment  of  events  occurring 
after  that  date. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  WarrE  House,  April  3.  1981. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated ; 

EC-866.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting, pxirsuant  to  law,  a  final  report  on  facil- 
ities for  food  and  agricultural  research;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-857.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  apportionment  of  an  appro- 
priation on  a  basis  Indicating  a  need  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-858.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  eight  reports  of  violations  of  the  Antl- 
Deflclency  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

EC-859.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  nine  reports  of  violations  of  the  Antl- 
Deflclency  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-860.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  SecreUry  of  Defense  (Manpower. 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  adequacy  of 
pay  and  allowances  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-861.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
AsslsUnt  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower, 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  pay  adjust- 
ment mechanism  for  military  personnel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-862.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  covering  certain  property  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Republic  of  Panama  In 
accordance  with  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
of  1977;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-8fl3.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
second  annual  report  on  the  Board  of  the 
NaUonal  Credit  Union  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-864.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of   the   Federal   Financial   Institutions 


Examination  Council,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Council  for 
calendar  year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-865.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  future  of  rail 
services  In  the  Northeast;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-866.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Federal  Coal  Management  Report 
for  fiscal  year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-867.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Energy  Information 
Administration,  Department  of  ESiergy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  supplemental 
data  to  the  previously  submitted  quarterly 
report  on  Imports  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil,  refined  petroleum  products,  natural  gas. 
and  coal;  refinery  activities;  and  Inventories 
for  the  period  October  through  December 
1980;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-888.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  Internationa]  agreements,  other 
than  treaties,  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States  In  the  60-day  period  prior  to  March 
31,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-869.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission during  calendar  year  1980  under  the 
Oovernment  In  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-870.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  proposed  new  system  of  records 
for  the  Department  for  Implementing  the 
Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-871.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  on 
Its  activities  under  the  Government  In  the 
Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-872.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Inspector  General,  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  Energy,  for  calendar  year 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

E(3-873.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Corporate  Communications  of 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Corporation  on  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-874.  A  communication  from  the  (Chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  on  the  Handi- 
capped, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  National  Council 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies.sutements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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on  the  Handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on 
Lat>or  and  Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  105.  Resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  694. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 

S.  876.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  use  In  pro- 
grams under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public 
Law  480),  In  the  export  credit  sales  program, 
and  In  the  commodity  donation  program,  of 
the  protein  byproduct  resulting  from  the 
production  of  fuel  alcohol  from  agricultural 
commodities;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    INOUYE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Cannon,  and  Mr.  Long)  : 

S.  877.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 


STATEMENTS      ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS : 
S.  876.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  use  in 
programs  imder  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Law  480),  in  the  export 
credit  sales  program,  and  in  the  com- 
modity donation  program,  of  the  protein 
byproduct  resulting  from  the  production 
of  fuel  alcohol  from  agricultural  com- 
modities; to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

POTENTIAL    OP    PROTEIN    BTPHODCC.S 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  consider 
the  potential  of  using  protein  byprod- 
ucts to  meet  the  food  needs  of  develop- 
ing countries. 

This  legislation  is  identical  to  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Represent- 
ative Bedell  and  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Montana,  Representative 
Marlenee. 

The  United  States  currently  exports 
food  products  to  a  number  of  develop- 
ing nations  through  the  food  for  peace 
programs,  the  export  credit  sales  pro- 
gram, and  other  programs.  My  bill  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
consider  including  protein  byproducts  in 
our  export  and  donation  programs. 

Protein  byproduct,  commonly  called 
mash,  comes  from  the  production  of  al- 


cohol fuel  from  agricultural  commodities, 
like  wheat  and  com.  It  is  the  residue 
from  the  distilling  of  alcohol  fuel. 

In  my  home  State  of  Montana,  a  coti- 
cemed  and  ambitious  group  of  farm 
wives — members  of  Women  Involved  in 
Farm  Economics — WIFE — has  per- 
fected the  use  of  this  protein  byproduct 
in  baking  traditional  food  products  such 
as  bread,  cakes,  and  other  flour-based 
products.  These  products,  however,  im- 
prove on  traditional  recipes  by  increas- 
ing the  protein  and  nutritional  value  of 
the  food  products. 

Mr.  President,  the  potential  for  pro- 
tein byproducts  is  too  great  to  be  over- 
looked. If  developed,  protein  byproducts 
could  be  a  real  way  for  families  in  de- 
veloping countries  to  stretch  their  food 
dollars. 

Also,  the  savings  in  shipping  costs 
could  provide  a  substantial  benefit  to 
our  economy.  Protein  byproduct  is  con- 
centrated— which  means  the  same  nutri- 
tional value  in  a  quantity  of  wheat  or 
com  can  be  provided  by  a  lesser  quan- 
tity of  protein  byproduct. 

The  thought  of  providing  a  high  pro- 
tein food  product  to  developing  countries 
without  any  increase  in  handling,  stor- 
age or  transportation  is  too  significant 
a  benefit  to  overltxjk. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  again  like  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  Montana 
chapter  of  WIFE  and  the  members  of  the 
South  Carolina  WIPE  chapter  for  their 
cooperative  effort  in  promoting  the  use 
of  protein  byproduct.  To  help  demon- 
strate the  potential  of  protein  byprod- 
uct for  food  production.  I  ask  that  the 
following  selected  WIFE  recipes  be  en- 
tered into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recipes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Renewed  Grein  Is  a  hlgh-proteln  imsh 
flour  that  Is  made  from  the  residue  of  mak- 
ing alcohol  from  grain.  Renewed  Grain  is  2 
to  3  times  higher  In  protein  content  than  reg- 
ular flour  and  can  be  made  from  most  grains. 
The  name  Renewed  Grain  has  been  registered 
with  the  trademark  office.  Receipts  in  this 
booklet  have  been  made  with  Renewed  Grain 
hlgh-proteln  wheat  mash  flour  unless  other- 
wise indicated. 

This  recipe  booklet  Is  presented  to  you 
courtesy  of  the  Vallev  County  WIFE  organi- 
zation, Glasgow,  Mont. 

mash   bread 
1  cup  white  flour; 
1  cup  whole  wheat  flour; 

1  cup  renewed  grain  flour; 
\/t  CUD  milk; 

'4  cup  water: 

2  T.  brown  sugar; 

1  cake  yeast; 

2  T.  salt: 

2  T.  shortening. 

Crtunble  yeast  in  >4  cup  lukewarm  water. 
Scald  milk.  Add  salt  and  brown  sugar.  Let 
cool.  Combine  milk  and  water  mixtures.  Add 
whole  wheat  flour  and  beat  well.  Add  the 
melted  shortening.  When  mixed  in,  add  white 
flour  and  renewed  grain  flour  gradually. 

Lightly  flour  bread  board.  Turn  dough  out 
on  it  and  knead  weU.  Place  dough  In  greased 
bowl,  oil  top,  and  cover.  Let  rise  untU  double 


in  bulk.  Punch  down.  Let  rise  again.  Place 
Into  oiled  bread  pans.  Let  rise  until  doubled 
in  bulk.  Bake  at  425  for  10  minutes,  t»im 
down  to  376  and  bake  for  40  minutes. 

ZtTCCHXKI    trnXAD 

3  eggs; 

2  cups  zucchini; 

2  cups  sugar; 

1  Vi  tsp.  vanilla; 

1  cup  oil. 

Mix  these  Ingredients  in  a  saucepan  and 
boll. 

1  >4  cups  renewed  grain  flour; 

2  cups  whole  wheat  flour; 
1  tsp.  baking  soda; 

'/2  tsp.  baking  powder; 

1  tsp.  salt; 

1  tsp.  cinnamon. 

Mix  these  dry  IngredlenU  in  a  bowl.  Blend 
with  above  mixture.  Add  '/j  cup  crushed  nuta. 
Bake  at  350  for  one  hour. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cakron,  and  Mr.  Lomc)  : 
S.  877.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

UAKITUIE   AUTHOXIZATIOlr 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  everyone, 
I  believe,  supports  the  President's  objec- 
tive to  reduce  Government  spending,  pro- 
vided that  In  the  process,  we  do  not 
jeopardize  essential  services  and  public 
policy  objectives  which  are  prescribed  in 
laws  which  Congress  has  enacted  over 
the  years. 

One  of  these  policies,  of  course,  is  set 
out  in  section  1  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936.  as  amended.  That  section 
states  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  national 
defense  and  development  of  our  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce  that  the  United 
States  shall  have  a  merchant  marine 
which,  among  other  things,  is : 

Sufficient  to  carry  a  substantial  porticm 
of  our  waterbome  export  and  import  for- 
eign commerce,  and  to  provide  shipping 
service  essential  for  maintaining  the  flow 
of  such  commerce  at  all  times  ; 

Capable  of  serving  as  a  naval  and 
military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency ;  and 

Supplemented  by  efficient  facilities  for 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair. 

The  reasons  why  we  need  the  kind  of 
merchant  marine  mandated  by  the  1936 
Act.  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  economic 
prosperity  and  survival  of  our  country. 
It  would  therefore  be  national  folly  to 
assign  anything  less  than  "priority"  to 
the  task  of  achieving  these  objectives. 

Our  merchant  fleet  not  cmly  serves  as 
an  essential  supply  line  for  \3S.  forces 
throughout  the  world  in  peace  and  war. 
it  also  minimizes  political  pressures  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  against  the 
United  States  if  we  are  forced  to  depend 
on  foreign  maritime  powers  for  shipping 
services. 

There  is.  after  all,  no  guarantee  that 
the  United  States  will  be  able  to  pur- 
chase all  the  shipping  we  need.  Tliere 
may  be  nations,  or  blocs  of  nations,  who 
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believe  It  is  in  their  best  interests  to 
prevent  the  United  States  from  trading 
during  a  crisis. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  the 
United  States  has  become  increasingly 
dependent  on  import  sources  for  min- 
erals and  metals  which  are  esssential 
for  our  national  defense  and  industrial 
base.  Of  91  nonfuel  minerals  listed  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  United 
States  has  a  net  import  of  66.  And  with 
respect  to  25  of  those  we  import  more 
than  50  percent. 

Aluminum,  for  example,  which  ranks 
next  to  steel  as  the  largest  tonnage 
metal  indiistry,  is  produced  from  baux- 
ite. We  import  about  95  percent  of  our 
bauxite,  and  it  comes  principally  from 
such  countries  as  Jamaica,  Guyana, 
Surinam,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Haiti,  Guinea,  and  Australia. 

In  1942,  25  percent  of  all  vessels  carry- 
ing bauxite  from  Surinam  and  Guy- 
ana— then  our  sole  import  source — were 
sunk  by  German  submarines  in  the  Car- 
ibbean and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

We  import  about  90  percent  of  our 
chrome  and  100  percent  of  our  manga- 
nese and  cobalt,  and  all.  except  a  mod- 
est amount  from  Mexico,  is  waterbome. 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  imports  from 
Canada  and  Mexico,  all  of  them  must 
for  the  most  part  move  by  dry  bulk 
carrier. 

The  reasons  for  our  maritime  policy 
are  therefore  quite  clear  and  compel- 
ling, in  my  judgment. 

Is  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  as  pres- 
ently constituted  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
vital  national  role  which  that  policy  in- 
tends it  should? 

Tankers:  U.S. -flag  carriage  of  our  oil 
imports  is  near  an  £dl  time  low; 

Dry-bulk  vessels:  Dry-bulk  cargoes 
comprise  about  40  percent  of  our  foreign 
trade,  yet  less  than  2  percent  of  it  moves 
on  U.S.  bottoms.  Our  drv-bulk  fleet  con- 
sists of  18  small  vessels  averaging  over 
25  years  of  age; 

Liners:  According  to  the  latest 
MARAD  report,  the  U.S.  Fleet  continued 
its  steady  decline  in  the  share  of  our  con- 
tainerized cargo  trade:  and 

Shipbuilding  mobilization  base:  Our 
present  shipbuilding  base  is  composeti 
of  24  shipyards  (excluding  Sun  Ship, 
Inc. ) .  There  has  been  a  precipitous  de- 
cline in  capability  and  a  broad  loss  of 
mobilization  flexibility.  Some  30,000 
skilled  shipyard  workers,  and  another 
90,000  in  supporting  activities  face  the 
prospect  of  unemployment  over  the  next 
several  years. 

Over  2  years  ago.  the  British  publica- 
tion Maritime  Weekly  summsu^zed  the 
situation  as  follows : 

The  vs..  as  the  world's  largest  tnullng 
nation,  not  only  lacks  a  merchant  fleet  com- 
mensurate with  Its  true  requirements,  but 
win  shortly  lack  the  means  to  achieve  It. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  previous  ad- 
ministration's budget  for  the  Maritime 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1982  was 


submitted  to  the  Congress,  many  of  us 
felt  it  was  barely  adequate  to  arrest  the 
serious  decline  of  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine. Nevertheless,  those  of  us  who  felt 
this  way  were  inclined  to  go  along  with 
the  requested  funding  levels  because  we 
expected  Congress  to  complete  its  work 
and  make  the  necessary  recommenda- 
tions to  revitalize  our  merchant  marine. 
In  the  meantime,  the  funding  levels  re- 
quested in  the  January  1982  budget  re- 
quest would,  if  nothing  more,  hold  the 
line  against  further  erosion  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

We  were  therefore  dismayed  with  the 
present  administration's  budget  request 
which  substantially  undercut  even  the 
barely  adequate  funding  levels  requested 
by  its  predecessor. 

Most  significantly,  the  administration 
has  proposed  no  fimding  for  the  con- 
struction differential  subsidy  (CDS) 
program,  whereas  the  Carter  budget 
requested  $107  million. 

CDS  is  based  on  the  difference  between 
United  States  and  foreign  shipbuilding 
prices,  and  is  paid  to  U.S.  shipyards. 
The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  estab- 
lished the  major  national  policy  objec- 
tive of  maintaining  a  h&se  of  efficient 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  facihties. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  CDS  program  is 
not  funded  in  fiscal  year  1982.  and  $92 
million  of  CDS  funds  already  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  vear  1981  are  deferred, 
as  the  administration  proposes  to  do 
it  will  mean  that  two  drv  bulk  ships 
which  would  have  been  built  will  not  be: 
that  national  defense  features  will  not 
be  added  to  certain  existing  commercial 
vessels  as  authorized  by  law;  and  CDS 
funds  will  not  be  available  to  pay  for  the 
changes  to  tankers  which  are  required 
by  the  Port  and  Ttinker  Safety  Act  of 
1978. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  $107 
million  of  CDS  funding,  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  another  $8.8  million  of 
reductions  In  essential  MARAD  pro- 
grams. In  total  the  administration's  re- 
vised request  Is  $115,884  million  less  than 
its  predecessors. 

I  realize  the  administration  has  said 
that  "alternatives  to  existing  maritime 
subsidy  policies  are  currently  imder  con- 
sideration," and  all  of  us  hope  they  will 
soon  be  forthcoming.  Such  a  contingency 
cannot,  in  mv  judgment,  justify  such 
drastic  curtailment  of  such  essential 
programs,  however. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  Senators 
Cannon.  Long,  and  mvself  are  todav  in- 
troducing legislatiCHi  to  authorize  fund- 
ing the  program  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration at  the  minimal  levels  requested 
in  the  January  1982  budget  submission 
to  Congress.* 

•  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
Senators  Cannon  and  Inottye  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  certain  maritime  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  has  extensive 
shipbuilding  and  repair  facilities  which 
have  played  a  major  role  in  the  develop- 


ment of  our  Nation's  maritime  fleet  and 
navfil  forces. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  minimally 
necessary  to  maintain  our  ship  mobiliza- 
tion base. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  previous 
administration  submitted  a  bare  bones 
budget  for  the  programs  of  the  Maritime 
Administration.  Many  of  us  felt  that  it 
was  barely  adequate  to  arrest  the  serious 
decline  in  our  merchant  maulne.  Never- 
theless we  were  inclined  to  go  along  with 
the  requested  funding  levels  because  we 
expected  Congress  to  complete  its  work 
and  make  the  necessary  recommenda- 
tions to  revitalize  our  merchant  marine. 

The  present  administration  has,  how- 
ever, proposed  further  reductions  of 
$115.88  million.  Of  that  amount  the  most 
serious  is  the  complete  elimination  of 
funds  for  the  construction  differential 
subsidy,  that  is,  $107  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
told  us  that  whatever  harm  this  cut  would 
do  to  our  shipyard  mobilization  base 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  an  expanded 
naval  building  program. 

Just  last  week,  the  Shipbuilders  Coun- 
cil of  America  testified  before  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Subconunittee,  and  had 
the  following  to  say  about  the  adminis- 
tration's claim: 

The  exact  dimensions  of  the  Administra- 
tion's expanded  naval  building  plan  have  yet 
to  be  publicly  announced,  but  from  all  Indi- 
cations It  contemplates  a  "balanced  mix"  of 
30  new  ships  per  year.  The  average  over  the 
past  five  years  has  been  closer  to  16  per 
year.  On  this  basis,  the  naval  workload  de- 
mand on  the  private  sector  of  the  U.S.  thlp- 
buUdlng  Industry  could  approximately  dou- 
ble, but  with  the  lead  time  Involved  In  the 
contracting  of  sophisticated  warships,  the 
full  Impact  of  naval  orders  will  not  be  felt 
for  at  least  three  years.  Additional  commer- 
cial ship  construction  work  will  clearly  be 
required  to  sustain  these  yards  at  an  eco- 
nomical level. 

Mr.  President,  until  we  come  up  with  a 
concrete  definite  alternative  to  the  pres- 
ent system  of  encouraging  U.S. -ship  con- 
struction, it  is  essential  that  Federal  as- 
sistance be  maintained.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
158,  a  bill  to  provide  that  human  life  shall 
be  deemed  to  exist  from  conception. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helks,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop). 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
CHER),  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  33.  a  joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  Commission  to 
plan  for  the  200th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  birth  of  our  Constitution. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMlnXE     ON     BANKING,     HOUSING,     AND 
URBAN   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
will  conduct  a  comprehensive  review  of 
major  banking  and  consumer  protection 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  in  recent 
years — affecting  everything  from  truth- 
in-lending  to  money  market  mutual 
funds. 

It  is  important  for  Congress  to  step 
back  and  reassess  what  we  already  have 
done  to  consumers  and  the  financial 
community  as  a  basis  for  formulating 
policies  to  cope  with  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing economic  environment  of  the  1980's. 
This  type  of  comprehensive  review  is 
virtually  imprecedented.  All  too  often, 
Congress  simply  passes  new  laws  in  a 
willy-nilly  fashion,  piling  new  mistakes 
on  top  of  old  ones,  without  looking  at 
the  consequences  of  laws  already  on  the 
books. 

The  committee  will  hold  seven  hear- 
ings between  April  28  and  May  19,  in- 
volving representatives  from  the  bank- 
ing, thrift,  money  market  mutual  fund, 
securities,  and  financial  services  indus- 
tries, as  well  as  Federal  regulators,  con- 
sumer groups,  and  academicians.  Infor- 
mation gleaned  from  these  hearings 
could  well  establish  the  groundwork  for 
banking  and  consumer  legislation  for  the 
next  few  years. 

Special  attention  during  the  hearings 
will  be  given  to  the  problems  of  the 
thrift  industry  in  a  high  interest  econ- 
omy and  the  impact  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  money  market  mutual  funds 
on  Insured   depository   institutions. 

As  interest  rates  have  risen  in  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  many  thrift  in- 
stitutions have  suffered  a  continuous 
decline  in  earnings.  The  result  has  been 
that  they  have  been  limited  in  their 
ability  to  provide  mortgage  credit  in  an 
amount  and  at  a  price  necessary  to  sat- 
isfy consumer's  needs. 

The  hearings  will  provide  the  com- 
mittee with  information  about  the  in- 
creasing shift  of  savings  to  money  mar- 
ket mutual  funds  and  the  effects  of  such 
growth  on  competing  financial  institu- 
tions and  on  monetary  and  economic 
policy.  Money  market  mutual  funds 
have  afforded  small  investors  with  an 
opportunity  to  earn  more  interest  in  a 
highly  infiationary  environment  but, 
through  the  use  of  third-party  checking 
and  other  bank-type  services,  they  have 
raised  questions  about  the  historical 
separation  of  banking  and  securities 
activities. 

As  one  Senator  who  is  opposed,  in 
principle,  to  over-regiilation  of  any  in- 
stitution or  industry,  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  seek  to  impose  new  regulations  on 
money  market  funds.  However,  in  a  free 
market  system,  it  is  important  to  insure 
that  unfair  advantage  is  not  given  to 
any  institution  or  industry  offering  the 
same  sort  of  services  as  another  institu- 
tion or  industry  by  the  uneven  applica- 
tion of  regulations. 


The  hearings  also  will  further  the 
Reagan  administration's  efforts  to  iden- 
tify and  eliminate  burdensome  and  un- 
necessary regulations  which  fuel  the 
Nation's  inflation  rate.  One  of  my  per- 
sonal concerns  is  the  truth-in-lending 
law,  which  presently  requires  businesses 
and  lenders  to  provide  consumers  with 
more  financial  information  than  they 
can  reasonably  use.  The  costs  of  addi- 
tional time  and  paperwork  to  comply 
with  the  law  are,  of  course,  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's commitment  to  a  new  begin- 
ning. I  expect  the  committee  hearings 
to  give  us  a  t)etter  idea  of  which 
laws  work  and  which  do  not — with  the 
overall  objective  of  helping  to  promote 
new  growth  and  competitive  vigor  in  the 
financial  industry. 

The  schedule  of  hearings — to  be  held 
in  5302  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building — 
includes :  April  28 — Federal  financal  reg- 
ulators; May  6 — banking  industry  and 
financial  services  representatives;  May 
7 — thrift  industry  representatives  and 
State  financial  institution  regulators: 
May  13 — money  market  mutual  fund  and 
securities  regulators;  May  14 — money 
market  mutual  fund  and  financial  indus- 
try representatives;  May  18 — consumer 
credit  regulators  and  consumer  group 
and  industry  representatives;  and 
May  19 — former  thrift  industry  regula- 
tors and  academicians. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRmoN. 
AND  FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  Deputy  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Richard  Lyng  will  testify  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  food  stamp  and  commodity 
distribution  program  on  Monday,  April  6 
beginning  at  9:30  ajn.  in  room  324  Rus- 
sell Building.  Also.  I  wish  to  advise  the 
Senate  that  David  Stockman.  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
will  testifi  before  the  committee  on  the 
food  and  agriculture  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982  on  Thursday,  April  9,  begin- 
ning at  2  p.m.  in  Room  324  Russell 
Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee staff  at  224-2035. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


POLAND— THE  PROLETARIAT  CHAL- 
LENGE TO  THE  COMMUNIST 
BOURGEOIS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  ongoing  crisis  in  Poland  pre- 
sents the  international  community  with 
a  classic  study  of  the  contradictions  be- 
tween the  theory  and  actual  practice  of 
communism.  We  are  witnessing  the  so- 
called  revolution  of  the  proletariat  com- 
ing full  circle. 


On  March  29.  1981,  we  were  greeted 
with  news  stories  that  the  Kremlin  bad 
charged  the  solidarity  union,  represent- 
ing 10  million  Polish  industrial  workers, 
with  being  counterrevolutionary  and  an 
enemy  of  the  state. 

The  official  Soviet  news  agency,  Tass, 
in  expressing  the  deepening  concern 
within  the  Sov.et  leadership  over  events 
in  Poland,  raised  the  following  alarm: 

Solidarity  itself  is  following  the  path 
of  transformation  into  a  political  party 
hostile  to  P(*u5h  Communists  and  the 
Government. 

Leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Eastern  European  allies.  East  Germany 
and  Czechoslovakia  in  particular,  have 
urged  Polish  authorities  to  crack  down 
on  the  solidarity  government. 

I  find  these  events  particularly  il- 
luminating since  the  proletariat,  or  the 
industrial  worker,  is  supposedly  the 
foundation  upon  which  a  truly  Com- 
munist state  is  built. 

One  only  has  to  read  the  Communist 
Manifesto,  written  by  Karl  Marx  and 
Friedrich  Engels,  to  appreciate  the  con- 
tradictions inherent  in  the  Eastern 
blocs  alarm  over  events  in  Poland.  In  the 
chapter  on  bourgeois  and  proletarians 
the  following  commentary  can  be  found: 

Prom  time  to  time  the  workers  are  vlc- 
toft-lous  (In  their  struggle  against  the 
Bourgeois),  but  only  for  a  time.  The  real 
fruit  of  their  battles  lies,  not  In  the  Immedi- 
ate result,  but  In  the  ever  expanding  union 
of  the  workers.  This  union  Is  helped  on  by 
the  Improved  means  of  communication  that 
are  created  by  modern  Industry  and  that 
place  the  workers  of  different  localities  In 
contact  with  one  another.  It  was  Just  this 
contact  that  was  needed  to  centralize  the 
numerous  local  struggles,  all  of  the  same 
character.  Into  one  national  struggle  between 
classes.  But  every  class  struggle  Is  a  poUtl- 
cal  struggle.  .  .  . 

What  an  irony  that  this  commentary 
should  be  a  prophecy  not  only  for  Com- 
munist Poland,  but  the  entire  Eastern 
bloc  as  well.  One  only  has  to  recall  that 
Solidarity  began  as  a  small,  almost  oo- 
scure,  union  in  the  shipyards  of  Gdansk. 
Today,  it  has  grown  to  encompass  10 
million  industrial  workers  from  the  coal 
miners  of  Silesia  to  the  factory  workers 
in  nearly  all  the  major  cities  of  Poland. 

If  one  were  to  believe  Soviet  propa- 
ganda, I  suppose  the  West  should  feel 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  somehow 
we  have  the  capability  to  organize  10 
million  Polish  workers  in  an  attempt  to 
subvert  the  socialist  systems  of  Eastern 
Europe.  However,  despite  all  of  this  prop- 
aganda, it  carmot  conceal  the  fact  that 
the  proletariat  of  Poland  represents  a 
fundamental  threat  to  the  underpinnings 
of  Commimist  ideology.  This  is  the  real 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Al- 
lies—one which  the  Soviets  understand 
only  too  well. 

The  present  situation  in  Poland  does 
have  an  historical  base.  It  has  been  64 
years  since  the  first  Communist  state 
was  established  through  the  overthrow 
of  Czar  Nicholas  H  in  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  of  1917.  According  to  Marx- 
ist-Leninist theologians  of  the  time,  this 
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historic  occasion  was  to  have  set  in  mo- 
tion a  chain  of  events  leading  to  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  even- 
tually to  a  completely  classless  society. 
Yet.  during  this  span  of  64  years,  the 
proletariat  has  remained  the  exploited 
proletariat  in  the  Eastern  bloc,  only  now 
they  labor  under  the  Communist  system. 
Far  from  evolving  into  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  or  into  classless  socle- 
ties,  we  have  seen  the  emergence  and 
perpetuation  of  new  elites — a  Commu- 
nist bourgeoisie.  Comprised  of  political 
and  military  loyalists  to  the  party  line, 
the  Communist  bourgeoisie  enjoy  a 
standard  of  living  far  beyond  the  reach 
or  the  dreams  of  the  proletariat  in  their 
countries.  They  maintain  dachas,  feast 
on  caviar,  are  driven  around  In  limou- 
sines, and  generally  enjoy  all  the  ameni- 
ties of  Ufe. 


status  is  the  overriding  concern  of  the 
Soviet  leadership  even  If  it  means  it  has 
to  be  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the 
workers  and  petisants.  The  historical  ex- 
pansionist policies  of  the  Russian  leaders 
have  always  taken  primacy  over  the  wel- 
fare of  the  proletariat.  Ldttle  has 
changed  since  the  c2ars. 


SECRETARY  OP  STATE  ALEXANDER 
HAIGS  TRIP  TO  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 


Contrary    to    Eastern    Europe    under 
communism,  the  worker  of  the  West  has 
evolved  into  a  major  political  and  eco- 
nomic  force   in   the   capitalist  system. 
Through  the  trade  union  movement,  the 
laborer  in  the  West  has  Increased  his 
purchasing  power  and  with  it,  access  to 
a  wide  variety  of  consumer  goods.  This 
Is  not  to  say  that  all  inequities  for  the 
Western    worker    have    been    resolved. 
However,  his  counterpart  in  the  Eastern 
bloc  is  faced  with  a  declining  quality  of 
life.  He.  or  members  of  his  family,  spend 
numerous  hours  in  food  lines  waiting  to 
purchase  the  barest  necessities.  Pew  con- 
simier   goods   are   within   his   financial 
reach.  Yet,  the  leadership  of  the  Eastern 
bloc  does  not  endure  the  same  hardships. 
This  is  the  fundamental  Issue  involved 
In  Poland,  and  this  is  what  Is  so  threat- 
ening and  so  frightening  for  the  Soviet 
leadership.  Poland  today  is  not  Hungary 
of   1956   which   the   Soviets   invaded  to 
suppress   a   revolt   of   intellectuals   and 
students.  Poland  today  is  not  Czechoslo- 
vakia of  1968  where  Soviet  tanks  were 
used  to  roll  back  the  liberalization  of 
the  "Prague  Spring."  Poland  today  is  not 
Afghanistan,    a    neutral.    Third    World 
country  for  which  the  Soviets  have  al- 
ways had  imperialist  designs. 

Poland  today  is  10  million  Industrial 
workers  who  want  a  greater  voice  in  the 
running  of  their  unions  and  a  greater 
voice  in  controlling  their  own  destinies. 
And  this  creates  a  dilemma  for  the  So- 
viets. It  is  one  thing  to  turn  gims  on  stu- 
dents and  intellectuals.  It  is  quite  an- 
other to  turn  guns  on  the  proletariat, 
the  so-called  foundation  of  the  Commu- 
nist state. 

The  Soviet  bloc  is  nothing  more  than 
a  collection  of  governments  comprised 
of  dictatorial  elites.  V.  I.  Lenin,  on  page 
441  of  volume  XXV  of  his  collected 
works  (second  edition)  defined  dictator- 
ship to  the  following  manner: 

The  scientific  concept  of  dictatorship 
means  nothing  more  than  unlimited  govern- 
ment, unrestrained  by  any  laws  or  any  abso- 
lute rules  and  supporting  Itself  directly  by 
force.  Nothing  other  than  that  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  concept  of  dictatorship. 

It  Is  apparent  this  has  been  the  cen- 
tral dogma  for  the  dictatorial  elite  of  the 
Soviet  Union— beginning  with  the  rule  of 
JoBef  Stalin.  The  maintenance  of  this 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  embarking  upon 
his  first  overseas  diplomatic  mission  to 
one  of  the  most  troubled  regions  of  the 
world— the  Middle  East.  I  want  to  wish 
him  the  very  best  for  a  successful  trip. 

News  reports  announcing  the  Secre- 
tary's trip  emphasized  his  intention  to 
heighten  awareness  among  the  moderate 
Arab  States,  such  as  Saudi  Arabia,  to  the 
Soviet  threat  in  the  region  and  the  U.S. 
resolve  to  respond  firmly  to  that  threat. 
However,  as  I  am  sure  the  Secretary  will 
soon  discover,  he  will  be  traveling  to  a 
region  of  the  world  which  has  markedly 
differing  perceptions  as  to  what  are  the 
threats  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  area. 

The  Secretary  will  be  traveling  to  the 
Middle  East  at  a  time  when: 

The  Egypt-Israeli  peace  talks  are  at  an 
Impasse  over  the  issue  of  Palestinian 
autonomy : 

Iran  and  Iraq  are  still  locked  into  a 
seemingly  Intractable  war  which  could 
threaten  the  West's  oil  lifeline; 

Jordan  and  Syria  have  become  increas- 
ingly hostile  neighbors; 

The  Soviets  continue  to  accupy  Af- 
ghanistan, and  their  presence  and  role 
in  Etoiopia,  South  Yemen,  and  Libya  is 
viewed  with  varying  degrees  of  concern; 

The  Israelis  are  In  the  midst  of  prep- 
arations for  national  elections  In  the 
early  summer ;  and 

Lebanon  continues  to  be  torn  asunder 
by  a  multitude  of  internal  and  external 
forces. 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Secretary  will  find 
that  resolution  ct  the  Palestinian  ques- 
tion is  high  on  that  country's  agenda  and 
the  Saudis  are  deeply  concerned  over  the 
potential  spread  of  radical  Is'amic  funda- 
mentalism as  espoused  by  the  Khomeini 
regime  in  Iran.  On  the  issue  of  the  Middle 
East  peace  settlement,  he  will  find  the 
Saudis  preoccupied  by  the  formal  annex- 
ation of  Jenosaiem  as  Israel's  eternal  cap- 
ital and  the  proliferation  of  settlements 
on  the  West  Bank.  In  other  words,  Arab- 
Israeli  issues  will  take  precedence  over 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  or 
the  presence  of  a  Marxist  regime  in  South 
Yemen. 

In  Israel,  the  Secretary  will  find  a 
country  beset  by  serious  economic  diCQ- 
culties.  The  price  of  oil.  the  need  to  re- 
place strategic  bases  In  the  Sinai  with 
ones  in  the  Negev,  and  defense  expendi- 
tures which  comprise  40  percent  of  the 
Israeli  budget  have  contributed  to  £in  in- 
flation rate  which  is  now  estimated  to  be 
140  percent  a  year.  While  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Israelis  favored  the  Camp  David 


agreement  and  the  Egypt-Israeli  peace 
treaty,  many  are  now  wondering  whether 
the  economic  price  of  peace  has  been 
too  high.  In  addition,  Israel  is  still  con- 
fronted with  terrorist  raids,  launched  by 
the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organization 
which  has  yet  to  retreat  from  its  com- 
mitment to  destroy  the  State  of  Israel. 
The  administration's  proposed  sale  of 
AWACS  and  enhancement  of  F-15's  pre- 
viously sold  to  Saudi  Arabia,  has  height- 
ened concern  in  Israel  that  this  would 
significantly  increase  Arab  military  ca- 
pability. 

In  Egypt,  he  will  find  a  President  who 
shares  this  administration's  concern  for 
Soviet  influence  in  the  region.  In  addi- 
tion, the  present  stalemate  in  negotia- 
tions with  Israel  on  the  autonomy  issue 
has  created  some  internal  difficulties  for 
President  Sadat. 

Jordan  still  views  the  Camp  David 
agreement  with  suspicion,  foreclosing 
any  option  to  legitimate  negotiations  on 
the  west  bank  and  Palestinian  issue. 

Thus,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  be 
visiting  a  region  of  the  world  which  is 
highly  complex  in  its  politics.  I  am  con- 
fident the  Secretary  will  listen  carefully 
to  the  concerns  of  all  parties.  I  know 
that  I  am  joined  by  all  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  him  success. 


April  3,  1981 
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MIDDLE  EAST  CONPLICT 


•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  Mid- 
dle East  conflict  has  now  burst,  again, 
into  flames — flames  which  may  well 
consume  the  entire  region  unless  action 
13  taken  soon.  I  refer  to  the  current  crisis 
in  Lebanon  in  which  Syria  is  shelling 
Lebanese  villages.  For  years  we  have  ig- 
nored Lebanon,  hoped  that  in  some  way 
the  situation  would  resolve  itself  and  go 
away.  Well,  it  is  clear  now — as  it  should 
have  been  for  years — that  it  will  not  be 
easily  resolved  and  it  will  not  just  go 
away. 

When  I  visited  the  Middle  East  last 
December.  I  went  to  Lebanon — the  first 
American  Senator  to  do  so  in  years.  I 
was  struck  then  by  the  human  suffering 
and  the  political  instability  which  tor- 
mented that  once  beautiful  land.  In  my 
report  on  that  trip.  I  suggested  that  "the 
U.N.  role  must  be  expanded,  and  the 
United  States  should  initiate  discussions 
in  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to  determine 
the  possibilities  for  such  an  expansion." 

I  also  shared  with  my  colleagues  and 
President  Reagan  my  belief  that  "the 
Syrians  will  have  to  leave."  As  far  as  I 
know,  however,  no  steps  were  taken  by 
the  new  administration  to  move  ahead 
in  these  areas.  The  results  of  that  in- 
action are  now  all  too  clear.  The  bloody 
town  of  Zahle  and  the  people  who  live 
there  are  now  paying  the  price  for  our 
neglect. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  still 
possible  to  take  action  which  can  help 
this  troubled  country.  President  Sarkis 
has  called  on  the  Syrians  to  stop  their 
shelling  and  remove  their  forces.  So  far 
there  has  been  no  response  from  Syria. 
The  failure  to  respond  constitutes  in- 
terference   in    Lebanon's    internal    af- 


fairs. Secretary  Haig  is  leaving  today  for 
a  visit  to  this  area.  In  a  letter  I  had  de- 
livered to  him  today.  I  made  some  sug- 
gestions about  the  role  our  Government 
might  play  in  this  area.  I  hope  those  sug- 
gestions will  be  heeded  sind  that  action 
will  be  taken.  And  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  that  letter  appear 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  letter  follows : 

vs.  Sk*at«, 
Washington.  DC,  ApHl  3,  1981. 
Hon.  Alexander  Haig, 
Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  embark  on 
your  trip  to  the  Middle  East,  the  region  Is 
once  again  teetering  on  the  brink  of  disaster. 
I  refer  specifically  to  the  current  confilct  in 
Lebanon  which  threatens  to  consume  that 
nation  and  possibly  spread  to  other  states  In 
the  area. 

Mr.  Secretary,  on  my  recent  visit  to  the 
Middle  East,  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the 
tragedy  which  Is  Lebanon  today — with  the 
human  misery  and  political  instability  which 
has  transformed  a  once  lovely  land  into  a 
bleeding  nation  filled  with  suffering.  America 
simply  must  do  everything  it  can  to  mod- 
erate the  confilct  that  rages  there  now. 

In  that  context,  I  am  informed  that  Presi- 
dent Sarkis  has  formally  conunanded,  in  his 
capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  forces 
in  Lebanon,  that  the  Syrian  troops  stationed 
there  cease  the  shelling  of  civilian  areas  and 
withdraw  from  certain  areas  in  Lebanon.  I 
understand  that  he  is  particularly  concerned 
about  restoring  some  degree  of  moderation  to 
the  troubled  city  of  Zahle.  Despite  the  clear 
order  of  President  Sarkis.  Syrian  forces  have 
neither  ceased  their  shelling  nor  taken  any 
steps  toward  withdrawing  from  the  areas  he 
specified. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  will  do 
everything  possible  to  help  assure  that  Presi- 
dent Sarkis'  order  is,  in  fact,  executed.  In 
this  context  I  believe  that,  during  your  trip, 
you  should  arrange  to  meet  with  Syrian  offi- 
cials in  Saudi  Arabia  to  discuss  with  them 
the  situation  in  Lebanon.  I  would  also  hope 
that  you  might  communicate  to  Saudi  offi- 
cials our  interest  in  securing  their  coopera- 
tion in  persuading  Syria  to  honor  the  order 
of  President  Sarkis  and  cease  shelling  and 
begin  an  orderly  withdrawal  from  whatever 
portions  of  Lebanon  he  might  enumerate. 

Mr.  Secretary,  what  we  are  seeing  in  Leb- 
anon now  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  In- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  a  sovereign  niatlon 
by  an  external  power.  Given  your  views  on 
foreign  intervention,  I  am  sure  you  will  do 
everything  you  can  to  assist  Lebanon  in 
securing  Syrian  compliance  with  their 
requests. 

Sincerely, 

Cakl  Levin  .o 


DOE  ALCOHOL  FUEL  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  add  my  support  to  that  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  are  asking 
President  Reagan  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  carry  out  the  loan  guarantee 
program  under  title  II  of  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act.  I  joined  many  of  these  same 
Senators  in  writing  to  Secretary  Ed- 
wards in  February  asking  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  be  carried  out  in  awarding 
these  loan  guarantees.  I  ask  that  a  copy 
of  our  letter  to  Secretary  Edwards  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
The  letter  foUows: 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  3, 1981. 
Hon.  James  B.  EDWAEoa, 
Secretary  of  Energy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  are,  like  you, 
committed  to  reducing  this  nation's  dan- 
gerous dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  oil 
as  quickly  as  possible.  We  strongly  believe 
that,  if  we  are  to  be  successful,  the  United 
States  must  develop  a  diversified  energy 
supply  system,  and  employ  a  wide  variety  of 
technologies  and  feedstocks.  Of  all  the  do- 
mestic alternatives  now  under  consideration, 
the  production  of  alcohol  fuel  from  biomass 
has  significant  near-term  potential  for  con- 
tributing to  the  nation's  high  grade  liquid 
fuel  needs. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Congress  recog- 
nized this  Important  potential  of  alcohol 
fuels  in  passing  the  Energy  Security  Act, 
Title  II  which  authorized  the  awarding 
of  loan  guarantees  for  alcohol  fuel  produc- 
tion of  these  funds  for  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately (1.2  billion  (the  equivalent  of  what 
the  U.S.  spends  in  five  (5)  days  on  oil  Im- 
ports). To  date,  fifty-seven  applications  have 
been  filed,  and  sixteen  firms  have  been  in- 
vited to  negotiate  on  final  guarantees.  Conse- 
quently, there  remains  both  a  significant 
number  of  worthy  projects  Interested  in  ap- 
plying for  funding  in  a  new  solicitation,  and 
a  substantial  amount  of  funds  remaining  to 
be  obligated. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  authorizing  and  appropriating  these 
funds  that  worthy  projects  would  be  selected 
and  awarded  as  expeditiously  as  possible  so 
that  construction  could  begin  and  the  "first 
generation"  of  alcohol  fuel  plants  could  begin 
commercial  operation.  The  goal  of  maxlmxim 
private  sector  participation  is  one  we  all 
share,  but  loan  guarantees  are  necessary  at 
this  stage  in  order  to  bridge  the  psychological 
risk  factor  that  still  remains  with  respect 
to  alternative  energy  projects.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  these  "first  generation"  facilities, 
full  participation  by  the  financial  community 
will  follow. 

The  loan  guarantee  program  is  not  a  sub- 
sidy, but  an  Important  Investment  In  the 
nation's  energy  future.  At  a  time  of  increas- 
ing uncertainty  and  instability  in  the  world's 
oil  producing  regions,  it  is  even  more  critical 
than  ever  before  that  we  put  our  words  Into 
action.  Pot  this  r«ason.  we  respectfully  urige 
that  you :  ( 1 )  expedite  the  current  negotia- 
tions so  that  commitments  can  be  m^ade  as 
soon  as  possible  and  project  construction  can 
begin;  and  (2)  prooiptly  announce  a  new 
solicitation  to  ctxnmit  the  remainder  of  the 
loan  guarantee  funds  for  commercialization 
of  alcohol  fuel  production. 

Thank  you  In  advance  for  your  considera- 
tion of  this  request. 
Sincerely. 
Bob  Dole.  James  A.  McCIure.  Larry 
Pressler.  Charles  E.  Grassley.  Wendell 
H.  Ford,  Quentin  N.  Burdick.  Max 
Baucus.  J.  Bennett  Johnston.  John 
Olenn.  Gary  Hart.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Charles  H.  Percy.  Rudy  Boschwltz. 
David  Durenberger.  Walter  D.  Hud- 
dleston,  John  Melcher,  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 
Lloyd   Bentsen. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  above  letter 
states,  I  believe  the  support  for  alcohol 
fuel  projects  provided  under  the  Energy 
Security  Act  is  important  in  breaking  the 
barrier  of  hesitation  facing  private  in- 
vestors. I  am  sure  that  once  the  viabil- 
ity of  these  alternative  energy  facilities 
is  realized,  the  financial  community  will 
follow  with  their  wholehearted  support 
of  the  Industry.* 


SEPARATION  OF  POWERS— UPHOLD- 
ING THE  CONSTrrUTIONALITY  OP 
CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  insuring 
the  eCQciency  and  effectiveness  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  is  one  of  my  top  pri- 
orities. Overseeing  how  the  Department 
of  Justice  exercises  its  litigation  author- 
ity Is  a  primary  responsibility  of  mine. 
As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  Judi- 
ciary's Separation  of  Powers  Subcommit- 
tee, I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  Department's  effectiveness  in  defend- 
ing the  constitutiCHiality  of  laws  passed 
by  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's effectiveness  in  meeting  its  obliga- 
tion to  defend  congressional  actions  15 
impaired  by  the  fact  that  they  sometimes 
refuse  to  defend  the  constitutionality  of 
certain  provisions  of  laws.  In  response  to 
this  problem,  I  have  introduced  S.  285, 
the  Separation  of  Powers — Upholding  the 
Constitutionality  of  Congressional  Action 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  S.  285  requires  the  At- 
torney General  to  advise  Congress  when 
the  Department  of  Justice  intends  to  re- 
frain from  defending  the  constituticKial- 
ity  of  a  law  passed  by  Congress.  It  is 
equivalent  to  title  IV  of  8.  284,  which  I 
previously  introduced  as  an  omnibus 
measure  containing  several  reforms  in 
the  management  of  litigation  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  S.  285  is  a  companion 
measure  to  Congressman  Leyttas'  bill. 
H.R.  1134,  and  it  echoes  provisions  which 
were  adopted  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Appropriation  Authorization  Acts  for 
1979  and  1980. 

S.  285  respcmds  to  a  relatively  novel 
and  questionable  assertion  of  authority 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Until  1970, 
there  were  very  few  instances  in  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  declined  to 
defend  significant  Federal  legislation. 
Principally,  those  few  instances  occurred 
when  the  Department  declined  to  defend 
laws  which  it  considered  to  infringe  the 
President's  removal  power.  Since  1970, 
however,  the  Department  has  asserted 
expansive  authority  in  these  areas,  in  two 
respects.  It  has  increased  sharply  the  fre- 
quency with  which  it  declines  to  defend 
statutes  which  it  views  as  infringing 
Presidential  powers,  such  as  legislative 
veto  provisions.  Second,  it  has  asserted 
an  unprecedented  authority  to  decline  to 
defend  statutes  which  do  not  affect  Pres- 
idential powers  at  all. 

Last  year,  I  chaired  oversight  hearings 
which  focused  on  one  particiilar  assertion 
of  authority  to  decline  to  defend  statutes 
which  do  not  affect  Presidential  powers. 
My  subcommittee  reviewed  Department 
of  Justice  documents,  took  testimony 
from  Justice  Department  officers,  and 
obtained  the  views  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Senate  legal  counsel  on  a 
number  of  key  legal  questions. 

I  was  somewhat  concerned  by  what 
was  revealed  in  those  hearings.  First,  it 
appeared  that  there  was  serious  doubt 
where  the  Department  of  Justice  gets  the 
authority  it  asserts.  Certainly  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  provide 
such  authority  and  Congress  never  gave 
it  by  statute.  The  Justice  Department 
could  not  point  to  any  significant  in- 
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stance,  before  the  last  administration, 
when  it  declined  to  defend  a  statute 
which  hafl  no  effect  on  Presidential  pow- 
ers. Past  Attorneys  General  had  fore- 
sworn such  authority,  scholarly  commen- 
tary was  critical  of  it.  and  there  were 
stitjng  constitutional  objections  to  it. 

Second,  in  a  particular  case  where  the 
Department  recently  asserted  its  author- 
ity, League  of  Women  Voters  against 
PCC,  the  value  of  its  doing  so  was  highly 
questionable.  Inside  the  Department,  the 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel  had  advised 
against  asserting  the  authority.  Congres- 
sional leaders  asked  the  Department  to 
reconsider  its  assertion.  When  it  failed 
to  change  its  position,  the  Senate  re- 
luctantly appeared  as  amicus  in  the  case 
which  the  Department  refused  to  defend, 
and  the  court  dismissed  the  case  on  the 
grounds  argued  by  the  Senate.  The  case 
is  now  on  appeal. 

If  the  Senate  had  not  appeared  in  that 
case,  the  court  would  likely  have  struck 
down  the  statute  in  the  absence  of  any 
defense  of  it.  This  raises  the  specter  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  acting  as  an 
ultimate  reviewing  authority  on  statutes, 
deciding  which  shall  survive  and  which 
shall  be  struck  down,  and  allowing  some 
to  be  struck  down  which  a  neutral  and 
politically  independent  court  would  pre- 
serve. Of  course,  one  may  hope  that  this 
case  was  not  a  typical  instance  of  de- 
partmental action  of  the  kind.  However, 
the  departmental  officials  who  testified 
at  our  oversight  hearings  last  year  did 
not  leave  the  impression  that  what  hap- 
pened could  not  happen  again;  they  con- 
tinued to  defend  their  actions  in  the  case. 
In  light  of  these  concerns  about  the 
authority  asserted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  S.  285  is  a  measured  and  appro- 
priate response.  It  does  not  legitimize  or 
validate  the  authority  asserted  by  the 
Department,  but  provides  a  means  for 
close  oversight.  It  sends  a  signal  to  the 
Department  about  Congress'  concern  It 
forewarns  Congress  so  that  appropriate 
steps  can  be  taken  in  particular  cases 
where  the  Department  declines  to  defend 
statutes.  Finally,  it  insures  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  record  of  the  Department's 
assertions  of  authority,  should  further 
action  by  Congress  be  necessary. 

S.  285  makes  permanent  a  notice  re- 
quirement which  has  been  included  in  the 
last  two  Department  of  Justice  appro- 
priation authorizatiOTi  acts.  The  Depart- 
ment has  not  found  that  requirement 
onerous.  On  the  contrary,  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  the  Civil  Division 
Alice  Daniel  told  us  during  the  oversight 
hearings  that  the  procedures  required  by 
those  past  provisions  "are  working  well." 
Whether  they  are  working  well  enough  is 
something  that  may  need  to  be  addressed 
again  in  the  future,  but  for  now.  S.  285, 
which  merely  continues  those  provisions, 
is  a  basic  minimum  step  in  this  area.« 
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gent  views  on  the  vtdue  of  the  Clesui  Air 
Act. 

The  nrst  article,  entitled  "The  Clean 
Air  Act  Is  Worth  It."  was  written  by 
Leon  G.  Billings,  a  former  aide  to  Sen- 
ator Muskie. 

Mr.  Billings  is  known  well  by  students 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  Bom  and  bred  in  Montana,  Leon 
worked  as  a  staff  director  for  Senator 
Muskie's  environmental  subcommittee 
during  the  sixties  and  seventies,  the 
formative  years  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  Billings  was  recently  recognized 
for  his  efforts  when  he  was  presented 
the  Second  Biennial  Philip  A.  Hart 
Award  in  honor  of  three  distinguished 
individuals  for  outstanding  work  in  im- 
proving urban  and  working  enviromneni-. 

The  second  article,  to  which  Mr.  Bill- 
ings responds,  was  written  by  Mr.  Ben 
Wattenberg.  whose  pohtical  expertise 
needs  no  introduction  in  these  Cham- 
bers. Mr.  Wattenberg's  article,  a  pro- 
vocaUve  attack  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
entitled.  "A  Healthy  Society.  Getting- 
Healthier." 


The  articles  follow: 


CONPUCTING  VIEWS  ON  THE  VALUE 
OP  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  today  two 
articles  recently  published  in  the  Wash- 
mgton  Post  which  present  widely  diver- 


IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  2,  1981) 

The  CI.EAN  Am  Act  Is  Worth  It 

(By  Leon  O.  Billings) 

■Would    the    Clean    Air    Act    have    been 

passed  In  the  form  that  it  was  a  decade  ago 

If  lawmakers  hadnt  been  health -mongered 

by    environmental    actlvlsu    hlt-Ustlng    the 

dirty  dozen-  legislators  while  predicting  that 

a  Silent  Spring  of  poisonous  degradation  was 

Just  over  the  smoggy  horizon?" 

Not  quite  the  way  I  would  phrase  the  de- 
bate, but  thafs  how  Ben  Wattenberg  "the 
Democrau  did  It  themselves'  polemicist  put 
It  on  this  page  |"A  Healthy  Society.  Getting 
Healthier."  March  25). 

Wattenberg  Is  not  alone  In  the  attempt 
to  revise  history  In  order  to  make  a  point 
Many  would  tell  you  that  the  Clean  Air  Act 
has  been  tried  and  found  guilty  on  all 
counts:  primary  cause  of  Inflation;  major 
cause  of  reduced  productivity;  significant 
contributor  to  unemployment;  Important 
factor  m  balance  of  payments  deficit,  and 
declining  international  competitiveness  and 
most  heinous,  the  real  reason  business  does 
not  have  any  capital  to  Invest  In  'relndus- 
trlallzatlon." 

ThMe   are   all   debatable   points.   I   wont 

o^'^th  r^^  °^..'*'*'"  """^  '•'*'  prosecution 
hLh  *  ,*"*  *^  *"  obviously  bears  tne 
burden  of  proof. 

Wattenberg.  however,  goes  beyond  au  at 
th«e  allegations  to  make  another  point- 
Dirty  air  Is  good  for  your  health.  That  Is  a 
conclusion  one  can  draw  from  Wattenbervs 
argument  that  there  is  a  direct  relatlonsMp 
between  recent  "findings"  of  gain  in  Ufe  ex- 
pectancy and  the  kind  of  contamination  cur- 
rently found  In  our  environment. 

In  15  years  of  exposure  to  this  Issue.  I  have 
never  before  heard  the  argument  that  a  more 
polluted  planet  Is  a  healthier  planet  But 
obviously.  If  there  are  greater  poIluUon  and 
more  pollutante  and  Improved  life  expectan- 
cy, one  mu*t  conclude  that  a  positive  corre- 
lation exists. 

So  much  for  facetlousness.  There  is  a  much 
more  significant  and  troubling  point  to  the 
Wattenberg  polemic:  The  contention  that 
absent  •good  evidence  of  important  health 
or  life  expectancy  gains  due  to  clean  air  reg- 
ulation" there  ought  to  be  major  relaxaOon 
If  not  outright  repeal  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Why?  Because  the  act  "costs"  an  aUeged  WO 


billion  a  year  to  implement.  (According  to 
the  Air  Quality  Commission,  it's  more  likely 
to  be  $20  billion  and  wont  reach  that  until 
late  In  the  deoade.) 

If  during  air  pollution  alerts,  sick  kids  and 
old  folks  were  dying  on  the  street;  If  normal- 
ly healthy  pec^le  were  suffering  from  acute 
reepjlratory  aliments;  If  people  were  suffering 
acute  cardiac  distress,  then,  and  only  then, 
we  should  have  Wattenberg's  "laws  and  tough 
ones,"  according  to  this  reasoning. 

That  certainly  Is  a  clear  choice  for  the 
American  people.  A  barn-door  strategy  that 
only  results  In  an  after-the-faot  cle«uiup  Is 
clearly  an  <^tlon  for  Congress  (albeit  10  to 
100  times  more  expensive  than  a  preventive 
regulatory  strategy). 

Current  law  Is  premised  on  two  concepts: 
first,  there  Is  a  whole  lot  we  don't  know  about 
air  pollution,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  It  isn't  good  for  you  and  that  certain 
sensitive  groups  in  society  are  especially  vul- 
nerable to  levels  of  dirty  air  that  simply 
don-t  bother  the  great  majority  of  Americans. 
Second,  before  air  l>ecomes  so  filthy  that 
draconlan  cleanup  measurements  would  be 
needed,  we  ought  to  do  the  best  we  can  with 
our  pollution-control  technology  and  com- 
munity planning  to  clean  up  dirty  areas  and 
avoid  dirtying  up  clean  areas. 

These  concepts  have  met  with  some  suc- 
cess. A  lot  of  cleanup  has  been  purchased. 
And  a  great  deal  of  new  pollution  has  been 
avoided.  The  auto  Industry  (foreign  and  do- 
mestic) Is  producing  cars  that  are  Immensely 
cleaner  than  15  years  ago;  and,  as  a  bonus, 
we  got  lead  out  of  gasoline,  out  of  the  air 
and  out  of  our  lungs. 

Many  cities  are  now  cleaner  than  ever. 
Only  those  with  overwhelming  growth  have 
failed  to  keep  pace — but  absent  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  the  result  would  have  been  much 
worse. 

Significant  advances  In  technology  have 
been  made.  And,  in  some  cases,  the  new 
technology  has  Improved  productivity  and 
reduced  energy  costs.  So,  Is  this  the  time  to 
take  the  pressure  off?  I  think  not. 

Of  course,  the  Clean  Air  Act  has  deficien- 
cies. No  statute  so  far  reaching  In  Its  effect 
could  be  faultless.  But  I  can  remind  Watten- 
berg that  the  test  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
not  as  he  defines  It.  It  has  been  something 
very  different,  best  defined  not  by  "health- 
mongerlng  environmental  activists-'  (many 
of  whom  are  more  interested  In  parks  than 
people),  but  by  a  U.S.  surgeon  general  In  the 
Lyndon  Johnson  administration. 

Dr.  William  Stewart,  testifying  on  April  19. 
1967,  before  Sen.  Muskie's  pollution  subcom- 
mittee on  the  health  effects  of  air  pollution, 
sununed  up  that  test  this  way: 

"Today,  thanks  to  many  advances  in  pro- 
tecting people  against  disease,  we  are  able 
in  the  health  professions  to  think  about 
the  positive  face  of  health — the  quality  of 
Individual  living.  .  .  .  Being  healthy  Is  not 
just  being  unslck.  ...  In  controlling  air 
pollution  for  the  benefit  of  health,  we  are 
working  toward  an  environment  that  Is  not 
only  safe,  but  conducive  to  good  living." 

Ben  Wattentierg — meet  Dr.  William 
Stewart. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  26.  1981) 
A  Healthy  Society,  Oetttnc  Healthier 
Once  in  a  while  a  set  of  findings  comes 
along  that  could  explode  like  a  bomb  In  the 
public  arena.  One  Is  that  life  expectancy  In 
the  United  States  has  been  going  way  up. 
Not  Just  those  marginal  numbers  about  In- 
fant survival,  either. 

In  the  last  dozen  years,  the  gain  In  Ufe 
expectancy  for  adults  has  even  surpassed  that 
made  between  1940  and  1954  with  the  Intro- 
duction of  antibiotics.  In  fact,  the  recent 
rate  of  gain  exceeds  that  of  any  other  time 
In  this  century. 
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In  the  1940s,  for  Instance,  a  typical  45- 
year-old  American  could  expect  to  live  to 
age  72.  The  most  recent  data  show  a  typical 
45-year-old  living  to  age  77 — an  Increase  In 
life  expectancy  of  more  than  18  percent. 

The  Increases  at  the  older  ages  are  even 
more  dramatic  because  of  the  lowered  death 
rate  from  heart  disease  and  stroke.  A  person 
who  Is  65  today  can  expect  to  survive  to 
age  81. 

The  life-expectancy  projections  for  the  rest 
of  this  century  may  turn  out  to  be  even  more 
significant.  Prof.  Eileen  Crlmmlns  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  has 
studied  the  relevant  medical  data  and  says 
it  Is  likely  that  "we  have  entered  a  new  era 
of  mortality  decline,  one  concentrated  at  the 
older  ages."  She  projects  that  someone  who 
Is  65  years  old  In  the  year  2000  will  survive 
to  age  87. 

Her  estimates  are  pretty  high,  but  they  are 
not  even  close  to  those  made  by  the  respected 
French  demographer.  Jean  Bourgeols-Plchot 
who  says  that  6S-year-olds  In  Western  coun- 
tries should  expect  to  live  almost  to  age  100 
by  the  year  2(X)0.  A  recent  report  from  the 
World  Health  Organization  verifies  the  direc- 
tion of  the  changes.  If  not  the  actual 
numbers. 

All  of  this  leads  to  a  striking.  If  subversive, 
notion :  We  live  in  a  healthy  society,  getting 
stlU  healthier.  That  you  will  notice  Is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  notion  that  we  live  In 
an  unhealthy  society,  getting  still  un- 
healthler. 

We  have  heard  about  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  noise  pollution,  toxic  wastes,  car- 
cinogens, low-level  radiation,  nuclear  haz- 
ards. DDT,  cyclamates,  ozone  layers  and 
stress — to  just  begin  a  long,  long  list.  We 
have  heard  that  "the  enemy  Is  us."  American 
economic  effort  has  been  described  as  "the 
Oross  National  Pollution." 

This  perceived  unhealthlness  has,  of 
course,  generated  a  small  army  of  lawmakers 
making  laws.  After  all,  we  live  In  a  responsive 
society;  sooner  or  later,  our  legislators  re- 
spond to  perceived  conditions. 

Now  the  perception  will  change — or  at  least 
It  should.  We  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  we 
live  in  a  healthy  society,  getting  healthier. 
Are  we  any  longer  capable  of  facing  up  to 
the  good  news? 

First  to  face  that  music  should  be  the  en- 
vironmentalists. Have  they  perhaps  built 
their  castle  on  sand?  They  have  in  recent 
years  helped  change  Industry,  politics,  cul- 
ture and  birth  rates  by  drumming  home  one 
simple  notion:  Modern  society  Is  hazardous 
to  your  health. 

That  notion  was  accepted  by  legislators, 
professors,  students  and  a  lot  of  people  who 
read  the  article  In  the  paper  that  said  that 
designer  jeans  caused  cancer.  The  result  has 
been  a  bewildering  array  of  environmental 
laws  and  regulations,  some  quite  sensible, 
some  bizarre. 

But  the  question  before  the  house  Is  not 
whether  there  are  some  environmental  con- 
ditions that  seriously  harm  us.  Of  course 
there  are,  and  there  ought  to  be  laws  and 
tough  ones. 

The  real  question  Is:  What  kind  of  laws 
woxild  we  have  If  prevailing  opinion  urged 


us  to  Improve  an  already  healthy  society 
Instead  of  screaming  "stop  poisoning  the 
planet"? 

A  case  In  point:  Would  the  Clean  Air  Act 
have  been  passed  In  the  form  that  It  was  a 
decade  ago  If  lawmakers  hadn't  been  health- 
mongered  by  environmental  activists  hlt- 
lisilng  the  "dirty  dozen"  legislators  while 
predicting  that  a  Silent  Spring  of  poison- 
ous degradation  was  just  over  the  smoggy 
horizon? 

That  law  costs  the  public  and  private 
sectors  about  $30  billion  a  year.  Tet,  eminent 
scientists,  in  and  out  of  government,  today 
ask  whether  there  Is  any — repeat,  any — 
good  evidence  of  Important  health  or  life- 
expectancy  gains  due  to  the  clean-alr 
regulatlons. 

Pittsburgh  cleaned  up  Its  air  decades  be- 
fore the  rest  of  us.  A  good  thing,  too.  But 
there  has  been  no  evidence  that  the  once- 
smoky  city  Improved  Its  health  any  faster 
than  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

What  sketchy  evidence  exists  begs  this 
question:  Is  the  Clean  Air  Act  worth  the 
whole  $30  billion,  or  cotild  some  some  of  that 
money  be  spent  on  other  things  with  better 
payoffs?  (The  sharp  gains  in  life  expectancy 
began  well  before  the  new  environmental 
laws  took  hold.) 

So  now.  a  new  premise:  What  will  be  the 
ripples  from  the  idea  that  we  live  In  a 
healthy  society,  getting  healthier? 

One  such  ripple  wlU  be  prosaic  and  dif- 
ficult: There  will  be  greater  chaos  In  the 
Social  Security  system  as  estimates  have  to 
be  changed  to  account  for  increased  life  ex- 
pectancy. Brace  yourselves  for  screeds  that 
denounce  this  heartless  society  for  mal- 
treating Its  elderly.  Better  yet,  put  away 
more  of  your  own  bucks  for  your  own  re- 
tirement. 

Other  ripples  operate  at  another  level.  We 
were  told  that  ours  was  a  sick  society.  We 
were  even  warned  that  it  might  be  irrespon- 
sible to  bring  children  Into  such  a  world. 
We  were  told  that  we  should  lower  our  ex- 
pectations. We  were  told  that  America  was 
over  the  rim,  a  decaying,  polluted  suburb 
of  history. 

We  were  told  a  lot  of  things  that  weren't 
so.  We  should  each,  typically,  have  many 
extra  years  left  to  think  about  that.» 


LET  US  SUPPORT  PRESIDENT 
REAGAN'S  RECOVERY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  a  horri- 
fying and  imconscionable  act  occurred 
earlier  this  week  when  a  would-be  assas- 
sin's bullet  struck  and  injured  President 
Ronald  Reagan  and  three  other  men  as 
they  emerged  from  the  Washington  Hil- 
ton Hotel  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 
The  events  evoked  from  all  of  us  night- 
mares of  the  tragedies  involving  the  nu- 
merous other  public  servants  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  who  have  been  victimized 
by  senseless  violence  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  fine  dis- 
play of  support  for  the  President  and 


the  others  injured  in  Monday's  shootmg. 
if  we  would  all  heed  a  suggestion  put 
forth  by  one  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Leo 
A.  BoUer.  of  Little  Neck,  N.Y.  Mr.  BoUer 
has  suggested  that  all  Hags  throughout 
the  Nation  be  prominently  displayed  ana 
motor  vehicle  Ughts  be  lit  today.  April  3. 
1981.  as  a  gesture  of  unified  patriotism 
in  this  time  of  crisis. 

To  this  end.  I  urge  my  congressional 
colleagues  and  fellow  citizens  through- 
out the  Nation  to  join  with  us  this  day 
in  displaying  our  collective  desires  for  a 
quick  and  complete  recovery  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  those  who  were  with 
him  this  past  Monday.* 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  3,  1981. 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  AprU  2.  1981: 

BuRKAtr  OF  Land  Manaceuxnt 

Robert  F.  Burford.  of  Colorado,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
vice  Prank   Gregg,  resigned. 

Department  or  Commerce 

Raymond  J.  Waldmann,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  aa  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
vice  Abraham  Katz.  resigned. 

Department  or  Ek^uit 

William  Stewart  Heffelflnger,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Man- 
agement and  Administration),  vice  WllUam 
Walker  Lewis,  resigned. 
Department  or  Health  and  Human  Services 

Edward  N.  Brandt.  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  vice  Julius  Benjamin  Richmond, 
resigned. 

Department  or  State 

John  J.  Louis.  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and  North- 
em  Ireland. 

Environmental   Protbction    Acenct 

Ann  McOlll  Gorsuch,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Envlronniental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  vice  Douglas  M.  Coatle,  re- 
signed. 

FEO^tAL      EMERCENCT      MANAGEMENT      ACENCT 

Louis  O.  Gluflnda,  of  California,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  vice  John  W.  Macy.  Jr,  re- 
signed. 

Social  SECtnurr 

John  A.  Svahn.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security,  vice  WllUam  J. 
Driver,  resigned. 

In  the  Air  Poacs 

Lt.  Gen.  George  H.  Sylvester,  U.S.  Air 
Force  (age  53) ,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  aecUon  8862. 
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UM 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Pord.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  Ood,  as  we  are  aware  of  the  ac- 
tions of  violence  in  our  Nation  and 
pressuired  by  the  threats  of  discord  in 
our  world,  remind  us  of  the  purposes 
for  which  we  were  created.  Teach  us 
again  of  our  responsibility  to  seek 
after  righteousness  and  live  in  peace 
and  concord  with  all  people.  May  we 
turn  our  hearts,  souls,  and  minds  to 
follow  Your  way— the  path  of  under- 
standing, forgiveness,  and  reconcili- 
ation one  with  another.  Guard  us 
against  false  pride,  and  open  to  us  in- 
stead the  wonder  of  Your  presence, 
that  fUled  with  Your  spirit,  we  may  go 
forth  In  service  and  good  will  to  others 
this  day  and  every  day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar-. 


CONVEYING       CERTAIN       INTER- 
ESTS    IN     PUBLIC     LANDS     TO 
THE  CITY  OF  ANGELS,  CAUP. 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  618) 

to  convey  certain  interests  in  public 

lands  to  the  City  of  Angels,  Calif. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  618 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sktioh  1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereafter  In  thla  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary  ")  shall  convey  by  quitclaim  deed, 
subject  to  the  conditions  in  section  3  of  this 
Act,  to  the  city  council  of  the  City  of 
Angels,  California  (hereafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "council'),  or.  If  the  council 
so  designates,  to  a  trustee  (hereafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  trustee  ")  which  the 
council  may  designate  pursuant  to  section  8 
of  this  Act.  all  right,  title,  and  interest,  in- 
cluding any  future  interests  described  In 
sections  6  and  7  of  this  Ac^,  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  601.51  acres  of  land  in  Cala- 
verma  County.  California,  further  described 
as  Mount  Diablo  meridian: 


Township  3  North,  Range  13  East 

Section  28: 

Loto  1  and  2. 

North  half  southwest  quarter, 

Southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter. 

Section  29:  East  half  southeast  quarter. 

Section  33: 

Lots  1  through  4,  8,  16  through  18.  North- 
west quarter  northwest  quarter. 

Northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter. 

Section  34: 

Lot  2, 

Northwest  quarter  southwest  quarter, 
including  mineral  surveys  358,  370,  479,  743, 
1245,  1345.  2036.  2682.  3040.  3065.  3066.  3067. 
3068.  3085.  3882.  and  4449. 

Sk.  2.  The  council  or  the  trustee  shall 
notify,  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  all  individuals  or  other 
legal  entitles  which  appear,  as  of  the  date  of 
such  notice,  upon  the  secured  tax  rolls  of 
Calaveras  County.  California,  as  the  owners 
of  lands  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  or  of  interests  in  such  lands— 

(a)  of  the  conveyance  by  the  United 
States  of  its  interests  In  such  lands  under 
the  first  section  of  this  Act, 

(b)  of  the  possible  defect  in  the  title  to 
such  lands  or  interests  resulting  from  such 
interests  of  the  United  States, 

(c)  of  the  possible  Interests  in  such  lands 
arising  out  of  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  Identified  pursuant  to  the  oper- 
ation of  section  6  of  this  Act,  and 

(d)  of  the  opportunity  to  remedy  such 
defect  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  conveyance  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  with- 
out consideration,  but  shall  be  made  upon 
the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  council  or  the  trustee  shall 
convey,  at  any  time  after  two  years  from  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  interests  conveyed 
to  it  under  the  first  section  of  this  Act  to  in- 
dividuals or  other  legal  entitles— 

( 1 )  which  have  submitted  to  the  councU  or 
the  trustee  an  application  for  such  Interests, 
and 

(2)  which  appear,  or  which  are  the  heirs, 
successors,  or  assignees  of  Individuals  or 
other  legal  entities  which  appear  upon  the 
secured  tax  rolls  of  Calaveras  County,  Cali- 
fornia, as  of  July  1,  1978,  as  the  owners  of 
the  lands  or  interests  with  respect  to  which 
such  application  was  submitted. 

(b)  "The  conveyed  property  shall  remain 
subject  to  all  encumbrances,  if  any,  existing 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  includ- 
ing easements,  servitudes,  leases,  and  rights- 
of-way,  except  those  encumbrances  that  are 
related  to  interests  in  mining  claims  which 
may  be  extinguished  pursuant  to  sections  6 
and  7  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Conveyance  of  the  conveyed  property 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  and  subject  to  the 
right  of  mining  claimants  whose  rights  and 
interests  were  initiated  pursuant  to  the 
mining  laws  prior  to  entry  and  patent  under 
the  Townslte  Act  (43  U.S.C.  711  et  seq.  (re- 
pealed)), and  who  Initiate  patent  procedures 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act  which 
result  in  the  issuance  of  a  patent  under  the 
mining  laws. 

Sbc.  4.  Any  administrative  or  recording 
costs  incurred  with  respect  to  any  convey- 


ance made  by  the  council  or  the  trustee 
under  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  borne  by 
the  party  to  whom  such  conveyance  is 
made. 

Sbc.  5.  Any  of  the  interests  conveyed 
under  the  first  section  of  this  Act  which  do 
not  appear  on  the  secured  tax  rolls  of  Cala- 
veras County,  California,  as  of  July  1,  1978, 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  council,  if  held  by 
the  tnistee,  and  held  or  disposed  of  by  the 
council  for  the  benefit  of  the  City  of  Angels, 
California. 

Sk.  6.  (a)  Any  unpatented  mining  claim 
located  within  those  lands  described  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  recorded  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1701),  for  which 
the  claimant  has  not  made  application  for 
patent  within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  conclu- 
sively deemed  to  be  abandoned  and  shall  be 
void  and  all  interests  In  such  claim  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  reverted  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  this  act:  Provided, 
however.  That  upon  a  showing  that  a  miner- 
al survey  cannot  be  completed  within  said 
two-year  period,  the  filing  of  an  application 
for  a  mineral  survey,  which  states  on  its 
face  that  it  was  filed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding to  patent,  shall  be  acceptable  for 
the  patent  application  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion if  all  other  applicable  requirements 
under  the  general  mining  laws  and  other 
laws  have  been  met  and  if  the  applicant  sub- 
sequently prosecutes  diligently  to  comple- 
tion his  application  for  patent. 

(b)  Pinal  rejection  of  any  patent  applica- 
tion filed  under  section  6  of  this  Act  shall 
cause  to  lapse  and  be  void  the  condition  im- 
posed by  section  3(c)  of  this  Act  in  the  grant 
to  any  person  receiving  conveyance  of  lands 
embracing  all  or  part  of  the  mining  claim 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  rejected  patent 
application. 

Sec.  7.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any 
unpatented  mining  claim  located  within 
those  lands  described  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  wtiich  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  was  not  recorded  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 314  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976,  or  which  Is  not 
maintained  by  the  annual  filings  required 
by  section  314  of  said  Act,  shall  be  conclu- 
sively deemed  abandoned  and  shall  be  void, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
314  of  said  Act,  and  all  interests  in  such 
claim  shall  be  deemed  to  have  reverted  to 
the  United  States  upon  such  failure  to 
record  or  annually  file. 

Sec.  8.  The  trustee  designated  by  the 
council  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act 
shall  be  an  Individual,  residing  in  Calaveras 
County.  California,  capable  under  the  laws 
of  that  State  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  trust- 
ee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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PROVIDING  EXCEPTION  TO  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  ACT  OF  AU- 
GUST 30,  1890.  WITH  REGARD 
TO  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  RIVER- 
SIDE COUNTY.  CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1528) 
to  provide  an  exception  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  of  Augtist  30.  1890  (26 
SUt.  391;  43  U.S.C.  945).  with  regard 
to  certain  lands  in  Riverside  Coimty. 
Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1528 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America   in   Congress   assembled,   that  the 

proviso  in  the  paragraph  entitled  "roR  geh- 

KRAL  expenses  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY:"  in 

section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (26 
SUt.  391;  43  U.S.C.  945),  shaU  hereafter  be 
inapplicable  to  lands  in  section  18.  township 
2  south,  range  4  east,  San  Bernardino  me- 
ridian. Riverside  County,  California,  that 
were  conveyed  by  the  United  States  by 
patent  numbered  969694.  patent  numbered 
844747,  and  patent  numbered  657564. 

Sec.  2.  The  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  rights-of-way  for  ditches  and 
canals  constructed  by  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  recited  in  patents  listed  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  of  no 
further  force  and  effect  with  regard  to  the 
lands  covered  by  those  patents. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


BUDGET  COMMITTEE  TO  BEGIN 
MARKUP  OF  1982  BUDGET 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Honorable  James  R. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget 
publicly  announced  the  chairman's 
mark  from  which  this  committee  will 
begin  tomorrow  in  the  markup  of  our 
budget  for  fiscal  1982. 

The  chairman's  mark  is  the  result  of 
long  and  careful  studies,  assiduous 
analysis,  painstaking,  even  agonizing 
efforts  to  find  reductions  in  expendi- 
tures. It  embraces  about  half  of  those 
expenditure  reductions  requested  by 
the  administration  without  change 
and  includes  additional  reductions, 
while  restoring  certain  programs  oth- 
erwise marked  for  extinction  or  drastic 
reduction  such  as  early  childhood  nu- 
trition, basic  educational  programs, 
skill  training  for  jobs  in  the  private 
sector,  health  and  nutrition  programs 
for  yoimg  and  old,  and  various  pro- 
grams trying  to  replace  welfare  with 
work. 


The  total  result  would  be  that,  based 
upon  the  same  set  of  assumptions,  the 
chairman's  mark  upon  which  the  com- 
mittee will  begin  consideration  tomor- 
row would  cut  spending  by  $5  bUlion 
more  than  it  would  be  cut  under  the 
Stockman  proposal.  It  would  reduce 
the  tax  cuts  from  those  proposed  by 
Mr.  Stockman,  the  so-called  Kemp- 
Roth  plan,  by  some  $19  billion  in  its 
impact  upon  the  Treasury. 

The  total  deficit  then  would  be  re- 
duced by  something  like  $25  billion 
below  the  Stockman-Reagan  figure. 
We  think  that  is  extremely  important 
in  a  day  when  deficits  are  prone  to 
cause  higher  interest  rates  and  more 
inflation.  The  Jones  budget  proposals 
are  certainly  creative,  constructive, 
and  responsible.  They  are  worthy  of 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  Mem- 
bers. We  hope  they  may  earn  and 
achieve  a  degree  of  bipartisan  support. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  CHAIR- 
MAN JIM  JONES  ON  HIS  FINE 
WORK  ON  THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
congratulate  the  work  of  Congressman 
Jim  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  for  his  work 
and  announcement  today  of  the 
Democratic  alternative  to  the  Reagan 
budget.  The  Democratic  budget  cor- 
rects the  course  of  the  Democratic 
Party  by  addressing  the  economic  con- 
cerns of  middle  America,  but  does  not 
abandon  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the 
disadvantaged. 

Chairman  Jones'  budget  proposals 
not  only  cut  more  deeply  than  those 
proposed  by  the  President,  but  will 
result  in  a  deficit  for  1982  which  is 
smaller  by  half  than  the  President's.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  closely  scrutinize  and  thor- 
oughly assess  Mr.  Jones'  budget  and 
when  it  becomes  clear  that  this  is  a 
highly  constructive  response  to  our 
fiscal  problems,  to  support  it  as  enthu- 
siastically as  I  do. 


MOMENT  OP  TRUTH  FOR 
STUDENT  AID 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
nearing  the  moment  of  truth  for  stu- 
dent aid  in  this  country.  We  have  been 
fighting  this  battle  since  the  first 
report  of  what  the  administration's 
budget    would    do    to    young   people 


going  to  college  or  in  college  today, 
the  poor  and  the  middle  income. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  considering  making  a  number 
of  changes  that  are  going  to  make 
these  programs  be  able  to  continue.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's action  will  follow  that  and  that 
the  House  will  follow  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  entering 
into  the  Record  letters  from  Moravian 
College  in  Congressman  Ritter's  dis- 
trict; San  Jose  State  University  in 
Congressman  Edwaeos'  district;  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Congresswoman 
MiKin.SKi's  district;  Cornell  College  in 
Congressman  Tauke's  district;  and 
Wesleyan  University  in  Congressman 
Gejdenson's  district. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  message  at 
the  bottom  of  the  letter  from  Moravi- 
an College  from  their  philosophy  pro- 
fessor says: 

One  cannot  revitalize  America  by  forcing 
students  out  of  colleges  and  colleges  out  of 
existence. 

MORAVIAll  COLLKCB. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  March  24,  l»tl. 
Hon.  Peter  Peyser, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Represektative  Peyser:  I  have  been 
teaching  Philosophy  at  Moravian  College 
for  the  last  15  of  the  college's  174  years  of 
existence.  Twelve  years  older  than  my  own 
alma  mater.  Colgate  University,  Moravian 
too  continues  to  provide  a  strong  liberal  arts 
education  for  students  of  superior  ability. 
Without  continued  support  from  the  Feder- 
al government  at  least  ^  of  our  students 
simply  could  not  afford  to  stay. 

Moravian  College,  last  year  depended  on 
Federal  aid  to  students  for  over  one-third  of 
its  tuition  Income.  One-half  of  our  students 
needed  an  average  guaranteed  direct  loan  of 
$2000  and  one  third  received  Pell  Grants. 

We  would  tighten  our  belts  If  we  could, 
but  I  share  one  secretary  with  four  other 
departments,  go  to  only  one  academic  con- 
ference each  year  and  use  the  least  expen- 
sive texts  for  my  classes.  The  students  too 
are  doing  their  share  as  my  son  who  gradu- 
ated from  college  last  year  and  my  daughter 
who  is  now  In  college  can  attest. 

One  cannot  revitalize  America  by  forcing 
students  out  of  college  and  colleges  out  of 
existence. 

Sincerely, 

Christopheb  W.  Rdsskll. 
Department  of  Philosophy. 


Sah  JosS  State  UnrvBurrr. 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  March  24.  19S1. 
Representative  Peter  Peyses, 
House    Education    and    Labor   Committee. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,   Room 
301,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Peyser:  As  I'm  sure  you  are 
aware,  we  in  Student  Financial  Aid  are  pres- 
ently preparing  for  the  1981-82  Academic 
Tear.  And.  as  I'm  sure  you  are  also  aware, 
we  are  unable  to  take  any  action  until  such 
time  as  Congress  makes  some  decisions  as  to 
allocations  for  the  various  federal  student 
aid  programs. 
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At  San  Jose  State  University  we  have 
almost  3,000  students  receiving  Basic  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants  (BEOO's). 
Unless  the  $911  million  in  supplementary 
appropriations  Is  approved,  our  estimates 
show  that  as  many  as  75  percent  of  our 
most  needy  students  will  be  unable  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  In  addition,  unless 
the  appropriation  is  approved  quickly,  we 
will  be  unable  to  notify  students  of  their 
award,  perhaps  causing  many  of  them  to 
halt  their  education  totally.  Moreover,  we 
currently  have  over  1,600  students  who  each 
receive  an  average  of  $2,400  in  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  (GSL)  program.  If  the 
proposed  cuts  and  restrictions  are  approved, 
only  1,000  students  will  be  eligible  to  divide 
$1.5  million  for  an  average  loan  of  $1,500. 

With  the  costs  of  living  and  education 
rising  so  rapidly,  the  proposed  cuts  In  finan- 
cial aid  programs  will  be  disastrous  to  count- 
less numbers  of  students  and  Higher  Educa- 
tion wtU  return  to  the  days  when  only  the 
rich  elite  can  attend. 

As  a  former  educator,  financial  aid  profes- 
sional, and  a  constituent.  I  urge  you  to  give 
your  total  support  to  a  speedy  release  of  ap- 
propriations and  to  a  reprioritizing  of  gov- 
ernmental funds  to  include  not  only  the 
"tmly  needy"  but  those  who  will,  as  a  result 
of  cutbacks,  become  the  needy. 
Sincerely, 

Bart  Astor. 
Financial  Aid  Counaelor. 

JoHHs  Hopkins  UNivnismr, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  March  25.  19SJ. 
Hon.  Prrni  A.  Ptyskr. 
House  of  Repreaentativex 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkar  Cohgrsssmah  Pkyser:  Please  let  me 
respond  to  your  recent  letter  asking  if  we  at 
Johns  Hopkins  are  willing  to  take  an  active 
part  in  preventing  the  decimation  of  the 
student  loan  program  (GSL  and  NDSL)  as 
proposed  in  the  recently  announced  budget 
of  the  Reagan  Administration.  The  answer 
Is  yes. 

While  I  have  considerable  sympathy  for 
efforts  directed  at  capping  the  eligibility  for 
these  loans  so  that  they  may  not.  in  fact,  be 
"loans  of  convenience"  I  am  painfully  aware 
of  the  very  great  importance  of  these  two 
programs  to  our  students  here  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  and 
to  students  all  across  the  country  in  the  in- 
dependent colleges  and  universities  whose 
historical  contribution  to  American  educa- 
tion and  American  life  has  been  so  great. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Universities,  of  the 
Consortium  on  Financing  Higher  Education, 
of  the  American  Association  of  Universities, 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  and 
of  numerous  other  college  and  university 
groups  with  offices  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Representatives  of  my  office  have  been 
working  closely  with  these  associations  and 
their  staffs  in  recent  weeks  to  provide  every 
possible  assistance  In  the  effort  to  which 
you  so  admirably  have  dedicated  your  inter- 
est. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  working  together  can 
convince  the  Administration  and  the  cogni- 
zant committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  of 
the  vital  importance  of  this  program  to  the 
continuing  opportunity  of  so  many  of  our 
bright  young  people,  to  enter  higher  educa- 
tion or  to  complete  the  work  that  they  may 


have  already  begun.  There  is  no  more  im- 
portant National  resource.  In  the  phrase 
which  was  repeated  to  me  by  one  of  my  as- 
sistants who  sat  with  you  at  the  NAICU/ 
GRAC  meeting  in  Washington  in  early  Feb- 
ruary, "the  education  of  the  next  genera- 
tion of  Americans  is  no  special  group." 
Please  be  assured  of  my  support  for  what 
you  are  attempting  to  accomplish  and  of 
our  commitment  to  it. 
Sincerely. 

Stkvem  MinxER. 


CoRifKLL  College. 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  March  27,  1981. 
Mr.  Peter  A.  Peyser. 

House  of  Representatives,  301  Cannon 
House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  CoitGRESSMAjf  Peyser:  I  certainly  ap- 
plaud your  leadership  efforts  in  the  fight  to 
sustain  the  student  assistance  programs  of 
the  government. 

The  proposals  before  the  Congress  have 
the  potential  to  wreak  havoc  on  higher  edu- 
cation in  general  and  on  the  private  sector 
in  particular.  At  Cornell  sUone  some  $1.5 
million  of  our  $8  million  annual  budget 
comes  directly  from  federal  student  assist- 
ance programs. 

If  a  student's  freedom  of  choice  Is  to  be 
safeguarded,  continuing  financial  assistance 
is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Although  there  are  many  specific  propos- 
als that  could  be  very  deleterious  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  higher  education,  allow  me  to  il- 
lustrate my  concern  by  Indicating  the 
impact  of  just  one  of  these  Items;  the 
$25,000  Income  cap  for  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  program. 

This  year  472  Cornell  students  (50.6  per- 
cent of  the  student  body)  partly  financed  a 
year  at  Cornell  through  guaranteed  loans 
totaling  $933,238. 

These  figures  include  132  loans  totaling 
$268,101  to  students  from  families  with  in- 
comes above  $25,000  and,  in  addition,  an- 
other 41  loans  for  $93,750  to  students  who 
did  not  even  ask  for  financial  aid— presum- 
ably the  families  also  are  above  the  $25,000 
figure. 

Imposition  of  a  $25,000  Income  cut-off 
would  have  meant  the  loss  of  $361,851  in  fi- 
nancing for  173  students  attending  Cornell 
this  year. 

Cornell  along  with  12  other  premier  mid- 
westem  colleges  form  the  Associated  Col- 
leges of  the  Midwest— one  of  the  oldest 
higher  education  consortiums  in  the  nation. 
The  impact  on  these  13  colleges  for  this  aca- 
demic year  would  have  seen  over  6.000  stu- 
dents (roughly  one-third  the  total  enroll- 
ment) forfeit  more  than  $13  million  in  guar- 
anteed student  loans  if  the  $25,000  Income 
test  had  been  enacted. 

These  figures  clearly  support  the  need  to 
take  another  look  at  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions. This  Is  made  particularly  obvious  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  I  have  limited  my  dis- 
cussion to  but  one  specific  In  but  one  pro- 
gram out  of  many  specifics  in  many  higher 
education  programs  being  considered  for  re- 
duction. 

I  hope  this  information  Is  helpful  in  your 
efforts  and  if  we  can  be  of  any  further  as- 
sistance feel  free  to  call  on  me  or  Mr.  Prank 
Krivo.  a  member  of  my  staff  who  has  re- 
sponsibility and  expertise  in  this  area  and 


who  has  been  in  contact  with  your  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

Sincerely. 

Philip  B.  Secor, 

President 

Wesleyan  University. 
Middletovm,  ConrL.  March  30,  1981. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Peyser, 

House     of    Representatives,     301     Cannon 

House    Office    Building,     Washington, 

DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  Your  letter  telling  us 

of  your  determination  to  fight  for  strong 

student  aid  programs  was  very  heartening. 

You  may  be  sure  that  we  at  Wesleyan 
University  will  continue  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  be  helpful  In  what  must  be  a  major 
national  effort  to  preserve  Federal  loan  and 
grant  programs  which  are  essential  to  our 
students. 

Please  call  on  us  if  we  can  be  helpful  In 
your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Colin  G.  Campbell, 

President 


RETIREMENT  BENEFITS  FOR 
DIVORCED  SPOUSES 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  two  bills  to 
amend  the  civil  service  and  military 
retirement  systems. 

Under  present  law,  survivors  bene- 
fits are  optional  and  the  retiree  may 
unilaterally  waive  survivors  benefits  at 
the  time  of  retirement.  Similarly,  a  di- 
vorced spouse  is  prohibited  from  re- 
ceiving survivors  benefits,  even  after  a 
long-term  marriage.  This  policy  ig- 
nores the  economic  contribution  of 
former  spouses  of  Federal  employees, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  homemak- 
ers. 

Recent  social  changes  make  it  neces- 
sary to  revamp  .retirement  policy  as  It 
applies  to  divorced  spouses.  Since 
1974.  all  but  two  States  have  adopted 
some  form  of  no-fault  divorce,  which 
has  eliminated  the  traditional  de- 
fenses against  divorce.  As  a  result  of 
this  move  to  no-fault,  the  divorce  rate 
has  doubled,  with  limited,  if  any  spou- 
sal support  or  alimony  provided.  More- 
over, alimony  offers  no  protection  for 
old  age  since  it  ceases  with  the  death 
of  the  wage  earner. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments, 
certain  retirement  laws  have  changed 
to  provide  greater  protection  to  di- 
vorced spouses. 

In  1965,  Congress  amended  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits 
for  divorced  spouses  married  20  years 
or  more.  The  1977  Social  Security 
Amendments  reduced  the  marriage  re- 
quirement from  20  to  10  years. 

In  1980,  Congress  enacted  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  (Public  Law  96-465) 
to  permit  divorced  spouses  to  receive  a 
pro  rata  share  of  the  retirement  armu- 
ity  and  survivors  benefits  subject  to 
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court  review,  modification,  or  rejec- 
tion. 

A  major  policy  question  before  us  is 
whether  spouses  should  have  a  right 
to  a  portion  of  the  retirement  benefits 
earned  during  the  marriage.  Should 
pension  plans  continue  to  emphasize 
benefits  for  retired  workers  solely,  or 
should  they  significantly  expand  pro- 
tection for  workers'  spouses?  This 
question  and  the  way  we  answer  it 
forces  us  to  reevaluate  the  traditional 
role  of  wife,  mother,  and  homemaker, 
and  to  determine  its  value  in  our  soci- 
ety. If  it  is  valueless,  we  must  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  educate  yoimg 
women  to  prepare  for  a  full-time,  life- 
long, participation  in  the  paid  work 
force.  If  we  determine  that  there  is 
some  benefit  to  society  from  the  tradi- 
tional homemaking  role,  we  must 
change  those  aspects  of  our  legal  and 
social  systems  which  penalize  women 
for  choosing  that  role. 

The  bills  I  introduce  today  are  based 
upon  the  premise  that  marriage  is  an 
economic  partnership  and  that  the  re- 
tirement credits  earned  during  the 
marriage  should  be  shared  upon  di- 
vorce. It  is  my  contention  that  the 
spouse  makes  a  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  the  employee's  ability  to 
earn  the  wage  and  consequently  re- 
ceive the  pension. 

These  bills  would  make  survivors 
benefits  mandatory  unless  the  retiree, 
spouse,  and  former  spouse  (tf  any) 
elect  in  notarized  signed  writing  to 
waive  survivors  benefits. 

It  also  would  entitle  a  divorced 
spouse  married  10  years  or  more  to  a 
pro  rata  share  of  the  retirement  and 
survivors  benefits.  The  exact  amount 
of  the  former  spouse  armuity  would 
depend  upon  the  number  of  years  of 
marriage  that  overlap  with  the  credit- 
able years  of  service.  The  former 
spouse  married  during  the  entire 
period  of  creditable  work  years  would 
be  entitled  to  a  maximum  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  retirement  benefits. 

This  legislation  would  tie  the  entitle- 
ment to  retirement  benefits  to  the  di- 
vorce proceedings.  The  pro  rata  for- 
mula contained  in  the  bills  could  be 
adjusted  or  rejected  by  the  divorce 
courts.  This  permits  the  courts  to 
review  each  case  upon  Its  own  merits. 

The  provisions  are  prospective  for 
those  who  become  divorced  after  en- 
actment. Spouses  who  remarry  before 
age  60  would  lose  their  entitlement  to 
a  pro  rata  share  of  the  retirement 
benefits.  Moreover,  a  foiroer  spouse, 
previously  married  to  another  Federal 
employee  or  member  of  the  armed 
services,  would  only  be  entitled  to  one 
survivor  annuity. 

In  the  95th  Congress,  Public  Law  95- 
366  was  enacted  to  require  the  Civil 
Service  Commission— now  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Mantigement— to  honor 
court  orders  that  divide  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  annuity  during  a  di- 
vorce action.  While  this  was  an  im- 


provement in  Federal  law.  it  was  a  lim- 
ited remedy.  Since  It  did  not  apply  to 
survivors  benefits,  the  court  ordered 
retirement  benefits  cease  after  the 
death  of  the  retiree.  Since  Federal  em- 
ployees are  not  automatically  covered 
by  social  security,  homemaker  spouses 
are  left  without  even  these  minimal 
retirement  benefits  for  their  old  age. 

Unlike  civil  service  personnel,  mili- 
tary members  do  not  pay  Into  the  mili- 
tary retirement  system.  However, 
since  1957  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices have  made  mandatory  contribu- 
tions for  social  security  coverage. 
While  this  gives  military  spouses  more 
retirement  protection  than  is  available 
to  civil  service  spouses,  it  Is  limdequate 
protection.  First,  the  former  spouse 
cannot  draw  social  security  benefits 
until  the  military  member  retires  and 
begins  collecting  social  security.  Since 
military  members  frequently  retire  at 
an  early  age  and  begin  another  career 
in  midlife,  many  work  well  beyond  age 
65,  which  prevents  a  former  spouse 
from  receiving  social  security  benefits. 

Second,  for  surviving  spouses  enti- 
tled to  both  spousal  benefits  under  the 
survivors  benefits  plan  (SBP)  and 
social  security  dual  benefits  are  limit- 
ed by  statute.  One-half  of  the  amount 
of  social  security  benefits  attributable 
to  the  member's  military  service  Is 
offset  from  the  SBP  payments. 

Third,  social  security  was  never  In- 
tended to  be  the  sole  source  of  retire- 
ment income  for  the  elderly.  Rather, 
it  was  Intended  to  supplement  pension 
benefits  and  savings.  The  average 
monthly  social  security  benefit  for 
women  is  $230— $2,760  annually;  48 
percent  of  the  unmarried  women  who 
depend  solely  on  social  security  have 
Incomes  that  fall  below  the  poverty 
level. 

FtnaUy,  frequent  moves  prevent  a 
military  wife  from  accumulating  em- 
ployment tenure  that  would  entitle 
her  to  her  own  retirement  benefits. 
Private  employers  are  also  wary  of 
hiring  a  military  wife  because  her  hus- 
band will  Inevitably  be  reassigned  to 
another  duty  station.  Traditions  and 
customs  within  the  military  commimi- 
ty  have  also  discouraged  military 
wives  from  working. 

Retirement  issues  are  women's 
issues  since  a  majority  of  those  over  65 
are  women.  Women  outnumber  men  2 
to  1  In  the  rapidly  expanding  popula- 
tion over  age  75.  Contrary  to  the  myth 
that  most  older  people  are  married 
and  living  In  families,  the  majority  of 
older  women  are  widows,  while  most 
older  men  are  married  and  living  with 
their  wives,  frequently  younger 
women  who  are  second  wives.  In  1978, 
there  were  8  million  unmarried  women 
over  age  65,  compared  with  2  million 
unmarried  men. 

Older  women  are  the  fastest  growing 
poverty  group  In  America;  72  percent 
of  the  elderly  poor  are  widowed,  di- 
vorced,    or     never-married     women. 


Median  Income  for  these  women  is 
$3,087  for  those  over  65  and  $4,533  for 
those  between  55  and  65.  EXren  though 
these  women  living  below  the  poverty 
level  would  like  to  work  to  supplement 
their  meager  incomes— most  find  it 
difficult  to  find  jobs  and  others  are 
too  sick  or  too  old  to  work.  Only  9  per- 
cent of  women  over  65  are  employed, 
and  29  percent  of  women  55  or  older. 

Most  of  these  women  have  not 
always  been  p>oor.  but  their  circum- 
stances have  deteriorated  with  advanc- 
ing age.  What  happens  to  them  is  not 
inevitable,  but  rather  the  result  of  dis- 
crimination throughout  their  lives 
which  strikes  Its  cruelest  blow  at  the 
end.  It  Is  my  view  that  our  retirement 
systems  contribute  to  the  economic 
impact  of  sex  discrimination  and  pun- 
ishes women  for  their  traditional  roles 
In  society. 

We  are  a  society  which  places  value 
on  home  and  family,  encouraging 
women  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care 
of  their  children.  Yet  one  of  the  most 
severe  forms  of  economic  discrimina- 
tion is  that  we  fall  to  attach  an  eco- 
nomic value  to  this  service.  The  fea- 
ture of  pension  portability  and  earned 
lights  for  the  homemaker  is  essential 
if  spouses  are  to  have  a  choice  wheth- 
er to  work  Inside  or  outside  the  home. 

Congress  must  determine  whether  It 
wants  to  continue  a  public  policy 
which  deprives  a  long-term  spouse  of 
retirement  benefits  following  divorce. 
Congress  must  decide  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  welfare  of  these  six>uses. 
Should  they  be  entitled  to  a  share  of 
the  retirement  benefits  earned  during 
the  marriage  or  should  they  be  rel- 
egated to  the  poverty  rolls,  dependent 
upon  food  stamps,  welfare,  and  medic- 
aid, at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  Earn- 
ings sharing  provides  a  reasonable 
remedy  to  the  problem  of  these  older 
women. 


SECRETARY  IX)NOVAN 
EXPRESSES  HIS  OPINION 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  dialog  occurred  last  Thurs- 
day in  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  between  myself  and  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Donovan  which  I  should 
like  today  to  describe  briefly  to  this 
House.  Later  I  will  submit  the  tran- 
script of  that  committee's  meeting. 

Secretary  Donovan  was  espousing 
his  theory  that  America  became  great 
because  of  new  machinery,  capital  for- 
mation, investment  and  profit.  I  de- 
parted from  that,  saying  I  thought 
that  helped  make  America  rich  but 
most  particularly  it  made  a  few  Ameri- 
cans rich.  I  told  Secretary  Donovan  I 
thought  what  made  America  great  was 
the  fact  that  we  were  able  through 
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our  genius  to  distribute  that  wealth 
among  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary  Donovan 
said  to  me.  in  effect.  Congressman, 
that  is  how  they  do  it  in  Russia. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  long 
time,  I  guess  30  years,  since  those 
kinds  of  charges  have  t>een  leveled  on 
Capitol  Hill.  I  do  not  know  if  ever 
before  a  Cabinet-level  official  has  ex- 
pressed that  as  his  theory  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

I 


THE  GREAT  ORANGE  SQUEEZE 
OP  1981-PART  II 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

J4r.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  reform  the  agricultural  mar- 
keting order  program. 

This  program  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  a  well-intentioned  idea  gone 
awry. 

A  program  intended  to  support  small 
farmers  in  many  cases  now  protects 
large  agricultural  domination  of  the 
food  market. 

A  system  designed  to  benefit  the 
public  now  excludes  the  public  from 
major  decisions  which  affect  our  pock- 
etbook  and  our  health. 

So.  now  we  have  growers  who  are 
using  subsidized  water— paid  for  by 
taxpayers— which  is  delivered  through 
irrigation  systems— paid  for  by  taxpay- 
ers—to grow  crops  which  are  de- 
stroyed in  order  to  inflate  food 
prices— which  are  paid  by  taxpayers. 

And  this  is  justified  as  preserving 
the  free  enterprise  system? 

My  legislation  will  reform  the  mar- 
keting program,  as  recommended  by 
many  experts  who  have  studied  its 
misguided  impacts. 

My  bill  will  require  that  at  least  half 
the  marketing  boards  be  composed  of 
consumers,  and  that  members  of  the 
boards  can  require  that  public  hear- 
ings be  conducted  before  we  again  wit- 
ness the  purposeful  destruction  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  food 
as  we  are  seeing  this  year  in  Califor- 
nia. 

My  bill  will  also  increase  the  voice  of 
the  small  farmer  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Bfarketing,  Consumer  Relations,  and 
Nutrition,  Congressman  Frxd  Rich- 
MOifs,  has  joined  me  in  introducing 
this  legislation. 

This  bill  is  in  the  consimier's  best  in- 
terest, it  is  in  the  farmer's  best  inter- 
est, and  it  would  end  the  unwarranted 
intrusion  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  private  sector  in  a  manner 
which  obstructs  the  orderly  operations 
of  the  marketplace. 


MORE  SPARING  USE  OP  WORD 
"BIPARTISAN"  URGED 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  often- 
times there  are  words  in  the  English 
language  which  are  so  misused  or 
overused  that  they  gradually  become 
meaningless.  Before  long,  you  just  do 
not  hear  them  anymore. 

One  very  descriptive  word,  I  fear,  is 
headed  for  such  a  fate.  It  is  the  word, 
"bipartisan."  It  is  most  often  couched 
in  the  phrase:  "The  spirit  of  bipartisan 
cooperation." 

I  think  this  word  is  a  favorite  of  the 
Budget  Committee  majority.  When 
talking  about  drafting  a  budget  resolu- 
tion, they  always  refer  to  bipartisan 
cooperation.  The  truth  is  that  the  ma- 
jority Is  doing  all  of  the  drafting.  The 
extent  of  our  participation  is  attend- 
ing their  press  conferences  to  find  out 
what  is  being  done,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  coimtry. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
also  overuses  the  term.  Their  defini- 
tion is:  "Your  tax  biU  is  out  and  ours  is 
in." 

The  Democratic  leadership  seems  to 
think  bipartisanship  lasts  only  as  long 
as  the  President's  popularity.  To  him 
the  term  "bipartisan  cooperation"  is 
synonymous  with  the  term  "smoke- 
screen". 

I  personally  fear  for  the  word  "bi- 
partisan." I  would  hate  to  see  it 
become  a  trite,  meaningless  expres- 
sion. That  is  why  I  am  not  using  it 
much  these  days. 

I  would  suggest  more  sparing  use  by 
those  on  the  other  side  as  well,  so  that 
when  it  does  apply,  we  will  all  sit  up 
and  take  note. 


DEMOCRATIC  BUDGET 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  commend  my  Republican 
leader  for  his  remarks.  I  do  not  know 
if  he  was  on  the  floor  a  few  minutes 
ago  when  the  majority  leader  took  the 
floor  and  was  presenting  a  new  propos- 
al, a  new  Democratic  proposal  from 
himself  and  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa where  they  have  found  addition- 
al budget  cuts  or  I  should  say  addi- 
tional tax  cuts  and  budget  cuts  and 
they  are  going  to  give  us  a  whole  new 
proposal  and  throw  out  the  Reagan 
economic  recovery  program. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  recall  the 
majority  leader  taking  the  floor  at  the 
time  of  the  second  budget  resolution 
last  year  and  chastising  me  for  saying 
that  the  Democratic  proposal  was  a 
sham,  that  they  were  balancing  the 
budget,  after  every  newspaper  in  the 


country  had  said  the  Democratic  pro- 
posal is  going  to  balance  the  budget. 
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Well,  lo  and  behold,  6  months  later 
we  looked  at  the  budget  and  we  were 
$50  billion  in  debt.  I  think  that  we  are 
getting  the  same  old  game  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  try.  The  American  people  want 
us  to  go  along  with  his  economic  re- 
covery program.  I  think  we  owe  it  to 
the  country  to  give  him  a  chance. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Solo- 
MON)  has  expired. 


THE  BUDGET  COMMITTEE'S 
ALTERNATIVE 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
AuEXANSER)  is  recognized. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Solomon)  if  he  has  ap- 
prised himself  of  the  information  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee articulated  this  morning  at  the  an- 
noimcement. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  listened  very 
carefully  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  had  to  say  on  the 
floor,  and  I  said  that  if  he  has  foimd 
additional  moneys,  we  should  not  be 
reinstating  cuts:  we  ought  to  be  using 
them  to  bring  down  the  deficit  and 
balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  advise  the  gentleman 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones),  was  very  fair 
and  statesmanlike  in  his  response  to 
questions  atxtut  Mr.  Stockman  and  the 
budget  that  has  been  sent  to  the  Hill, 
and  before  our  Republican  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  declare 
the  £>emocratic  alternative  to  be  a 
sham  and  a  fraud,  I  would  like  for  the 
gentleman  and  for  his  colleagues  to  at 
least  advise  themselves  of  the  facts 
before  they  reach  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  would  be  more 
than  glad  to  do  that,  but  I  have  heard 
this  gentleman  from  Arkansas  state  on 
the  floor  that  we  need  to  balance  the 
budget,  and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's support. 

What  I  am  Just  saying  is  that  if  we 
have  found  additional  revenues,  let  us 
use  them  to  balance  the  budget.  Let  us 
not  reinstate  any  cuts.  Let  us  try  and 
live  with  the  President's  budget.  Let 
us  give  him  a  chance. 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
direct  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
budget  document  filed  today  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 


COMMUNICA'nON  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

U.S.  House  or  REPRSSDfTATivzs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  6.  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nkiu..  Jr.. 
The  Speaker, 

U.S.  House  oj  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkah  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  The  White 
House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
12:23  p.m.  on  Friday,  April  3.  1981  and  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
wherein  he  transmits  the  sixth  annual 
report  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion covering  fiscal  year  1980. 
With  Icind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Eoicuin)  L.  Hehshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Coixrr, 

Deputy  CUrk 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  NU- 
CLEAR REGULATORY  COMMIS- 
SION-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  for  the  information  of  the 
Congress  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
as  required  by  Section  307(c)  of  the 
Eiiergy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5877). 

The  period  covered  is  fiscal  year 
1980,  ended  September  30,  1980,  with 
occasional  treatment  of  events  occur- 
ring after  that  date. 

Ronald  Reagam. 

The  White  House,  April  3,  1981. 


PORTSMOUTH  PROJECT 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  Budget  Committee  will 
mark  up  the  fiscal  1982  budget  author- 
ization bill  on  April  6  and  7.  including 
Department  of  Etaergy  fimding  for  the 


Portsmouth.     Ohio,     gas     centrifuge 
project. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  ad- 
ministration's requested  budget  be 
maintained  in  order  to  keep  the 
project  on  schedule.  The  first  phase  of 
production  from  the  gas  centrifuge 
was  delayed  from  1988  to  1989  because 
of  budget  revisions  under  the  Carter 
administration.  This  $149  miUion  re- 
duction resulted  in  an  increased  cost 
for  plant  construction  of  at  least  $200 
million.  Similar  cost  increases  would 
occur  if  there  is  another  delay  in  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  effect  of  this 
delay  was  to  jeopardize  industry  in- 
volvement. Manufacturers  of  needed 
parts  and  equipment  are  receiving  a 
signal  of  uncertainty  regarding  the 
project.  One  manufacturer  has  al- 
ready announced  a  slowdown  in  its 
commitment  to  the  project  while  it 
tries  to  read  the  intent  of  Congress.  At 
the  encouragement  of  the  Federal 
Government,  private  industry  has  al- 
ready invested  over  $125  million  in 
capital  costs  for  equipment  and  plant 
construction.  The  Government  has  re- 
quired a  conunitment  through  phase  2 
of  this  project  that  represents  $400  to 
$500  million  of  private  industry  capi- 
tal. Further  delays  will  have  serious  fi- 
nancial consequences  and  threaten  the 
entire  project  and  will  probably  pre- 
cipitate total  abandonment  by  private 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enrichment  pro- 
gram is  also  a  moneymaker  for  the 
U.S.  trade  balances.  The  United  States 
will  not  continue  to  serve  our  foreign 
customers  if  they  perceive  that  the 
United  States  does  not  have  the  capac- 
ity to  meet  their  needs.  The  U.S.S.R., 
Prance,  and  others  provide  enrich- 
ment services  as  our  competitors.  We 
must  keep  our  enrichment  capacity 
more  efficient  and  growing. 

Loss  of  our  customers  would  mean 
the  loss  of  a  significant  contribution  to 
our  balance  of  payments.  It  would  also 
defeat  the  goals  of  U.S.  nonprolifera- 
tion  policy  should  our  customers  turn 
to  foreign  sources.  Yet  we  have  been 
reducing  our  production  of  enriched 
uranium  and  drawing  down  our  re- 
serves in  reaction  to  a  perceived  reduc- 
tion in  near-term  demand.  This  is 
shortsighted  and  may  become  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy  for  the  long  term 
despite  electric  utility  and  EMDE  pro- 
jections of  increasing  demand  for  en- 
riched uranium  which  argue  for  the 
speedy  completion  of  the  Portsmouth 
project. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
budget  reductions  will  result  in  fur- 
ther slippage  in  construction  sched- 
ules as  well  as  cause  contractors  who 
are  vital  to  the  timely  completion  of 
the  project  to  reevaluate  their  partici- 
pation in  the  project.  In  addition,  any 
further  deferrals  will  result  directly  in 
increased  costs  to  the  ratepayer,  the 
endangering    of    our    foreign    enrich- 


ment sales  and  the  loss  of  American 
Jobs. 

When  the  Budget  Conunittee  consid- 
ers this  project  in  the  markup  ses- 
sions. I  urge  careful  scrutiny  of  any 
budget  revisions  which  would  cause 
unnecessary  and  costly  delays  in  the 
completion  of  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment program. 


THE  1981  HOUSING  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  this  morning 
reauthorizes  for  fiscal  year  1982  the 
primary  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Fifteen  cosponsors,  all 
members  of  the  Subconunittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  E>evelop- 
ment.  Join  me  in  offering  this  essential 
piece  of  legislation. 

It  is  no  secret  that  I  believe  the 
budget  proposed  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration launches  a  war  against  in- 
flation which  is  a  rich  man's  war  and  a 
poor  man's  fight.  Nothing  demon- 
strates this  more  graphically  than 
comparing  this  administration's  pro- 
posal for  fiscal  year  1982  budget  au- 
thority to  support  our  assisted  hous- 
ing programs  with  the  budget  authori- 
ty appropriated  by  Congress  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  Most  of  the  families  who 
benefit  from  these  programs  siurive 
on  incomes  that  are  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  area  median  income.  Many 
of  these  families  will  be  hurt  by  pro- 
posed cuts  in  programs  operated  by 
agencies  other  then  HUD.  Most  sig- 
nificantly, the  administration  proposes 
a  new  budget  authority  for  the  assist- 
ed housing  program  which  is  more 
than  60  percent  less  than  last  year's 
appropriation.  Last  year  Congress  ap- 
propriated enough  funds  to  assist 
255,000  additional  low-income  families 
to  find  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing. The  administration  proposes  only 
175,000  additional  families  to  be  assist- 
ed with  fiscal  year  1982  funds. 

The  Members  who  are  cosponsors  of 
this  bill  could  not  stand  idly  by  and 
support  the  wholesale  reduction  of 
programs  that  are  targeted  primarily 
to  low-income  and  elderly  families  who 
are  slipping  through  the  gaping  holes 
in  the  so-called  safety  net.  We  are  de- 
termined that  the  programs  which 
Congress  carefully  designed  to  address 
the  needs  of  our  low-income  citizens 
and  of  our  financially  distressed  com- 
munities be  preserved  and  funded  at 
levels  that  will  assure  meaningful 
progress  in  meeting  critical  needs. 

First,  in  proposing  $28,627  billion  in 
budget  authority  for  the  assisted 
housing  programs,  the  national  com- 
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mitment  to  helping  the  Nation's  poor 
to  find  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing is  reasserted.  This  amount  would 
be  adequate  to  assist  250.000  addition- 
al low-income  families.  Given  the  mar- 
ginal incomes  of  many  families  who 
live  in  assisted  housing  and  the  reduc- 
tions in  disposable  income  that  will 
occur  because  of  proposed  reductions 
in  alternative  forms  of  Federal  assist- 
ance, the  bill  does  not  assume  adop- 
tion of  the  administration's  proposal 
to  increase  the  tenant's  contribution 
to  rent  from  25  percent  to  30  percent 
of  income.  Those  increases,  as  modest 
as  they  might  appear  to  middle- 
income  families,  would  cause  signifi- 
cant hardship  to  the  over  50  percent 
of  all  section  8  and  public  housing  ten- 
ants who  have  extremely  low  in- 
comes—below 25  percent  of  area 
median  income.  Since  the  national  va- 
cancy rate  for  rental  housing  Is  at  the 
lowest  level  in  over  25  years,  the  bill 
does  not  assiune  that  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  Federal  support  for  the 
construction  of  new  or  rehabilitated 
assisted  housing  units  is  appropriate 
at  this  time.  The  evidence  is  that  the 
demand  is  growing,  not  shrinking. 

An  important  component  of  our  ef- 
forts to  make  more  housing  available 
for  truly  needy  low-income  families  is 
the  assurance  that  below-market  fi- 
nancing will  be  available  through  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation si>ecial  assistance  functions. 
The  bill  is  consistent  with  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendation  that  an  ad- 
ditional $2.7  billion  in  budget  authori- 
ty is  necessary  to  support  a  total  pro- 
gram of  $3.6  billion  in  mortgage  pur- 
chase commitments.  Without  this  sup- 
port, we  estimate  that  874  multifamily 
projects  in  the  FHA  processing  pipe- 
line as  of  February  14,  1981.  will  be 
halted  in  their  tracks. 

The  bill  contains  $3.96  billion  in 
budget  authority  for  the  community 
development  block  grant  (CDBG)  pro- 
gram and  $675  million  for  the  urban 
development  action  grant  (UDAG) 
program.  These  effective  programs 
should  be  retained  as  separate  func- 
tions and  at  reasonable  fimding  levels. 
The  CDBG  program  is  used  by  com- 
munities to  address  broad  community 
development  needs.  The  availability  of 
these  funds  and  the  program  require- 
ments have  been  instrumental  in  as- 
sisting communities  to  develop  mul- 
tiyear  strategies  for  addressing  both 
community  development  and  low- 
income  housing  needs.  Given  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  eliminate 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, and  several  other  programs 
that  have  been  used  to  revitalize  and 
rehabilitate  communities,  CDBG  is 
more  vital  now  than  ever.  The  primary 
fociis  of  the  UDAG  program  is  to 
retain  jobs,  to  stimulate  additional  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  to  lever- 
age private  investment  in  distressed 
communities.  To  date,  no  valid  justifi- 


cation for  the  merger  of  UDAG  with 
CDBG  has  been  presented.  I  believe 
any  merger  will  vitiate  the  effective- 
ness of  these  two  distinct  tools  for 
stimulating  community  revitalization. 

The  biU  limits  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration's  insuring  authority  to 
$44  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
FHA  should  operate  as  a  demand  pro- 
gram, and  not  be  subject  to  credit  limi- 
tations. However,  if  a  limit  is  estab- 
lished it  should  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  greater  demand  placed 
on  the  FHA  programs  during  periods 
of  economic  downturn.  The  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  a  $35  billion  limi- 
tation. There  is  a  deep  concern  that 
this  lower  limit  indicates  a  change  in 
Federal  policy  and  that  the  proposed 
restriction  of  the  FHA  programs  is  in- 
tended to  direct  credit  away  from 
housing.  This  should  not  be  done 
without  fully  investigating  the  critical 
role  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  in  fa- 
cilitating access  to  housing  credit  for 
moderate-  and  middle-income  persons. 
In  periods  of  restricted  mortgage 
credit  such  as  1974,  1975,  1979,  and 
1980,  FHA's  proportion  of  total  insur- 
ing activity  increases.  The  FHA  pro- 
grams are  often  the  only  mechanism 
by  which  middle-income  or  first-time 
home  buyers  can  enter  the  homeown- 
ership  market.  Given  the  past  history 
of  the  FHA  programs,  it  is  unreason- 
able to  assume,  as  the  administration 
does,  that  the  FHA  insuring  activity 
for  1982  should  be  restricted  to  the 
same  level  as  1981  or  that  private 
mortgage  insuring  companies  will  be 
able  to  serve  those  borrowers  who  cur- 
rently use  the  FHA  programs. 

This  bill  also  provides  an  authoriza- 
tion adequate  to  subsidize  an  addition- 
al 110.660  housing  units  for  rural  iow- 
and  moderate-income  families  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  This  is  a  lower  level  of  as- 
sistance than  the  Congress  provided  in 
1980  and  1981,  but  at  least  it  wUl  main- 
tain a  modest  level  of  assistance  for 
rural  Americans  who  are  among  the 
poorest  and  worst  housed  citizens  in 
the  Nation.  Under  current  law,  60  per- 
cent of  the  loan  amounts  authorized 
in  cormection  with  these  units  must  go 
to  low-income  families— those  whose 
income  is  under  80  percent  of  the  area 
median  income,  30  percent  of  this 
amount  must  go  to  families  who  have 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  area 
median  income.  The  remainder  must 
go  to  families  whose  incomes  are  just 
above  80  percent  of  area  median 
income  and  who  are  laclung  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing.  In  addition 
to  these  units,  the  bill  provides  an  au- 
thorization of  $57  million  in  grant  as- 
sistance for  very  low-income  persons, 
including  the  elderly  and  domestic 
farm  laborers. 

For  the  first  time  since  enactment  of 
title  V  of  the  1949  Housing  Act,  this 
bill  provides  authorizations  for  appro- 
priation of  all  rural  housing  subsidies. 
For  1982.  the  bill  provides  an  authori- 


zation of  $379.1  million  in  new  con- 
tract authority  for  Interest  credit, 
rental  assistance,  and  homeownership 
subsidies  for  rural  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families.  This  method  of  au- 
thorization assures  conformance  to 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  and 
eliminates  back-door  financing  prac- 
tice applicable  to  the  rural  housing 
programs  which  has  been  criticized  in 
recent  years. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  $200  million 
authorization  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  low-income  weatherization 
program— a  program  that  is  critical  if 
Federal  financial  Incentives  to  encour- 
age energy  conservation  among  fami- 
lies with  incomes  too  low  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  energy  tax  credits  are  to 
continue.  The  decontrol  of  oil  and  the 
impending  decontrol  of  gas  prices  may 
well  stimulate  energy  conservation  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  above-moderate- 
income  individuals  who  have  the 
access  to  capital  to  finance  such  in- 
vestments or  who  have  a  tax  liability 
high  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
tax  credit.  However,  a  large  segment 
of  the  lower  income  population  is 
simply  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
the  tax  credit.  Without  practical 
weatherization  work  available  through 
the  DOE  program— or  grants  available 
through  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy 
Conservation  Bank— most  low-income 
families  will  be  unable  to  reduce  their 
energy  consumption  and  their  utility 
bills.  The  weatherization  program 
makes  sense. 

Finally,  the  bill  extends  for  1  year 
the  basic  insurance  authorities  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Authority,  extends 
the  Federal  crime  insurance,  riot  rein- 
surance and  flood  insurance  programs 
for  an  additional  2  years,  suid  makes 
minor  changes  in  the  law  affecting  the 
National  Institute  of  Building  Sci- 
ences. 

In  closing,  I  brtieve  this  bill  is  a  rea- 
sonable response  to  present  condi- 
tions. It  resiffirms  our  national  com- 
mitment to  decent  housing,  particular- 
ly for  our  most  vulnerable  citizens, 
and  will  provide  critical  assistance  for 
restoring  the  vitality  of  our  urban  and 
rural  communities.* 


April  6,  1981 
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SAVE  OUR  CHILDREN:  THE 
TRAGEDY  OF  ATLANTA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dymally)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DYMALlV.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
certainly  fitting  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  pause  in  the 
conduct  of  business  to  protest  the 
tragic  situation  in  Atlanta  and  to  me- 
morialize the  children  who  have  lost 
their  lives.  It  is  fitting  because  these 
are  not  only  black  children,  not  only 
Atlanta's  children;  they  are  America's 
children.  They  are  our  children. 


It  is  beyond  our  capacity  to  imagine 
the  sickness  that  would  cause  a 
hiunan  being  to  murder  defenseless 
children.  It  is  beyond  our  ability  to 
truly  know  the  grief  of  the  families  of 
these  children.  It  is  beyond  our  imagi- 
nation to  know  the  fear  that  must  per- 
vade every  waking  moment  of  every 
parent  and  child  in  Atlanta. 

Over  20  children  are  dead  or  missing. 
And  because  of  the  media  coverage 
that  has  been  given  to  this  tragedy, 
much  of  the  Nation  mourns,  much  of 
the  Nation  is  outraged. 

Nothing  can  replace  these  children. 
Nothing  can  compensate  for  their  loss. 
But  their  importance  is  not  dimin- 
ished—indeed, their  too  short  lives 
may  be  given  meaning— if  their  deaths 
cause  us  to  recognize  that  they  are  not 
the  only  children  whose  lives  are  lost. 
They  are  not  the  only  children  to  be 
threatened. 

It  is  human  nature  to  repond  to 
what  we  know,  to  what  we  see.  to  what 
is  forced  upon  our  consciousness.  We 
hear  no  outrage  over  the  children  we 
do  not  see.  We  express  no  indignation 
over  the  children  whose  names  are  not 
eulogized  on  television  and  in  the 
newspapers. 

Every  year,  thousands  of  youngsters 
go  to  jail.  E^rery  year,  thousands  of 
teenagers  die  from  homicide,  alcohol, 
and  drugs.  Every  year,  babies  die  from 
freezing,  or  malnutrition,  or  lack  of 
health  care.  Our  children  are  in  the 
streets,  with  no  education,  no  recrea- 
tion, no  jobs.  They  are  without  super- 
vision, while  their  parents  work  at  jobs 
that  pay  too  little,  or  cope  with  the  de- 
spair of  having  no  job  at  all.  Many 
homes  are  cold  and  dark,  and  there  is 
no  food  on  the  table.  More  parents 
than  we  want  to  know  about  live  in 
dread  that  their  cliild  will  not  come 
home  tonight. 

These  are  our  chUdren.  Our  children 
are  dying  right  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.  They  are  dying  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  in  Detroit  and  Kansas  City, 
in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  set  aside  a 
few  moments  to  remember  the  chil- 
dren of  Atlanta.  If  we  are  sincere  in 
our  distress  and  concern,  then  this 
entire  legislative  session  should  be 
made  a  memorial  to  these  innocent 
victims  of  abuse. 

It  is  not  just  one  mad  individual  who 
is  killing  our  children.  And  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  cutting  food  stamps,  school 
lunches,  nutrition  programs,  educa- 
tional funds,  and  job  programs  will 
cure  the  sickness  of  our  Nation's  soul. 
It  is  the  sicltness  of  which  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah  spoke: 

They  know  no  bounds  In  deeds  of  wicked- 
ness; 

They  Judge  not  with  Justice  the  cause  of 
the  fatherless,  .  .  .  and  they  do  not  defend 
the  rights  of  the  needy. 

Shall  I  not  punish  them  for  these  things? 
says  the  Lord,  and  shall  I  not  avenge  myself 
on  a  nation  such  as  this? 


We  must  decide  whether  to  let  our 
children  live.  If  we  cry,  let  us  cry  for 
all  the  lost  children.  Let  us  weep  for 
ourselves. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTEnD 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dymally,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hahtnett)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter; 

Mr.  FiNDLBY. 

Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  Shxtmway. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  SoLASZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  MuRTHA  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CORRADA. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  McDonald. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  April  2, 
1981,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJ.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  26.  1981,  as  "National  Recognition 
Day  for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  25  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  imtll  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  April  7,  1981,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1009.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  final  report 
on  the  agricultural  research  facilities  study, 
pursuant  to  section  1462  of  Public  Law  9&- 
113;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1010.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  an  appropriation  language  change 
for  fiscal  year  1981  and  budget  amendmenU 
for  fiscal  year  1982  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-42);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1011.  A  letter  from  t^e  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower.  Reaerve 
Affairs  and  Logistics),  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  adequacy  of  pay  and  allowances  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  pursuant  to  39  DjS.C. 
1008(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1012.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower.  Reserve 
Affairs  and  Logistics),  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  pay  adjustment  mechanism  for  mili- 
tary personnel,  pursuant  to  section  802  of 
Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1013.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  a  pay 
increase  of  5.3  percent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1014.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Financial  Institutions  E^xamination  Council. 
transmitting  the  Council's  1980  *nnii*i 
report,  pursuant  to  section  1006(f)  of  Public 
Law  95-630:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1015.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  future  of  rail  services  in  the  Northeast, 
pursuant  to  section  703  of  Public  Law  M- 
448;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  (Com- 
merce. 

1016.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Energy  Information  Administration. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  volume 
3  of  the  Administration's  annual  report  for 
1980.  pursuant  to  section  57(a)(2)  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended;  to  the  0>mmlttee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

1017.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  author- 
ize development  and  security  assistance  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1018.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Lecal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,   other   than   treaties,   entered 
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into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b<a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1019.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
Federal  coal  management  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  pursuant  to  section  8B  of  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  smd  Insular  Affairs. 

1020.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1021.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  transfer 
of  certain  property  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  pursuant  to  section  1504(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-70:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1022.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1023.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  under- 
take further  engineering  and  design  of 
water  resources  development  projects  upon 
transmittal  of  a  report  to  Congress  recom- 
mending implementation  of  such  projects: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

1024.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  approved  August  8.  1972. 
Public  Law  92-367  To  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  maintain  and  update 
periodically  the  National  Inventory  of 
E>ams":  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

1025.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  auid  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  subsidy  payments,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1026.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  fifth  annual  report  on  the  child  support 
enforcement  program,  pursuant  to  section 
452(aM10)  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1027.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  transmitting 
the  25th  quarterly  report  on  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  nonmarket  econo- 
my countries,  pursuant  to  section  410  of 
Public  Law  93-618;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

1028.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  eliminate 
free  medical  care  for  merchant  seamen,  to 
permit  closure  of  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals, and  (or  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Conunerce 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1029.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a. 
report  on  DOD's  use  of  remotely  piloted  ve- 
hicle technology  (MASAD-81-20.  April  3. 
1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Armed  Services. 

1030.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler of  the   United  States,   transmitting   a 


report  concerning  selected  Navy  Depart- 
ment activities  (AFMD-81-30.  April  3.  1981); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Armed  Services. 

1031.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Federal  onshore  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration and  development  (EMD-81-40.  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1981):  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

FORSYTHE): 

H.R.  3016.  A  bill  to  give  permanent  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Fishermen's  Protec- 
tive Act  of  1967  relating  to  the  reimburse- 
ment of  U.S.  commercial  fishermen  for  cer- 
tain losses  incurred  incident  to  the  seizure 
of  their  vessels  by  foreign  nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO: 
H.R.  3017.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  allow  the  Secretary 
concerned  to  take  into  consideration  various 
factors  in  determining  the  amount  of  space 
in  military  medical  facilities  programed  for 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
and  their  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
St  GtoiMAiN.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson.   Mr.     LaFalce.     Mr.     Blan- 
CHARD.  Mr.  LUNDINE,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Vento.   Mr.   Garcia.   Mr.   Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr.  Schumer. 
Mr.    Frank,    and    Mr.    William    J. 
Coyne  ): 
H.R.  3018.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain Federal  laws  which  establish  housing 
and  community  and  neighborhood  develop- 
ment and  preservation  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  3019.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  refundable 
tax  credit  for  amounts  paid  for  increases  in 
electricity  under  automatic  fuel  adjustment 
clauses  as  a  result  of  the  shutdown  of  nucle- 
ar power  generating  facilities:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Wampler. 
and  Mr.  Jeffords): 
H.R.  3020.  A  bill  to  insure  necessary  funds 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  of  1980:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MARLENEE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Weaver): 
H.R.  3021.  A  bUI  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  nation- 
al forest  system  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Richmond): 
H.R.  3022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  to  provide  for  consumer 
participation  in  the  administration  of  mar- 
keting orders  for  agricultural  commodities: 
to  provide  that  certain  procedures  be  ap- 
plied by  an  agency  making  a  rule  or  regula- 


tion in  the  administration  of  a  marketing 
order:  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson): 

H.R.  3023.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  conservation,  explora- 
tion, development,  production,  sale,  and  use 
of  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  and  naval 
oil  shale  reserves:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3024.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7227  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  furnishing  of  routine  port  services  at  no 
cost  to  naval  vessels  of  a  friendly  foreign 
country  when,  by  agreement  or  custom, 
such  services  are  provided  reciprocally  to 
visiting  naval  vessels  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RAHALL: 

H.R.  3025.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  double  the 
amount  of  earnings  permitted  to  persons  re- 
ceiving disability  annuities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 

H.R.  3026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure  to  provide 
for  postconviction  proceedings  in  certain 
criminal  cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3027.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  authorize  cer- 
tain courts  which  have  naturalization  juris- 
diction to  retain  up  to  $20,000  of  the  fees 
collected  in  naturalization  proceedings  held 
in  such  courts  in  any  fiscal  year;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3028.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  home  and 
mobile  home  loans  may  not  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
unless  an  approved  smoke  detector  has  been 
installed  in  the  residential  structure  in- 
volved: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H  R.  3029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  to  $500 
the  dividends  which  may  be  excluded  from 
the  gross  income  of  an  individual;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  certain 
charges  for  waste  treatment  services  as  de- 
ductible State  or  local  taxes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3031.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  retroactive 
assessment  of  certain  deficiencies  in  the 
case  of  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  Government  or  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3032.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3033.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  by  repealing 
item  807.00  relating  to  certain  articles  as- 
sembled abroad  from  fabricated  components 
which  are  products  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion (through  credit  or  refund)  from  the 
employees'  tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion In  the  self-employment  tax,  in  the  case 
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of  individuals  who  have  attained  age  65:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  each  year 
$10,000  of  pensions  and  annuities  from  the 
gross  income  of  individuals  who  have  at- 
tained age  65;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  3036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  individuals 
a  refundable  credit  against  income  tax  for 
maintaining  a  household  a  member  of 
which  is  an  individual  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  65;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  make  certain  changes  in  proce- 
dures applicable  to  Presidential  actions  to 
provide  relief  to  U.S.  industries  from  inju- 
ries caused  by  import  competition,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  3038.  A  bill  to  protect  the  interest  of 
consumers  and  provide  information  to  con- 
sumers regarding  the  effective  use  of  smoke 
detectors  through  the  establishment  of 
smoke  detector  placement  demonstration 
projects,  to  require  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  to  take  into  account  the 
results  of  such  projects  in  connection  with 
the  promulgation  of  certain  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. 

H.R.  3039.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
a  former  spouse  of  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  is  married  to  such 
member  for  10  years  or  more  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  a  portion  of  such  member's  retired 
pay  and  to  a  portion  of  the  annuity  of  any 
surviving  spouse  of  such  member,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  3040.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  former 
spouse  of  a  Federal  employee  who  is  mar- 
ried to  such  employee  for  10  years  or  more 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of  such  em- 
ployee's annuity  and  to  a  portion  of  the  an- 
nuity of  any  surviving  spouse  of  such  em- 
ployee, and  for  utiier  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana: 

H.R.  3041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  and  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  Federal  firearm 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  105.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
women  should  not  be  subject  to  registration, 
or  involuntary  induction,  under  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  106.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  brochure  en- 
titled "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made  ";  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Adminiytration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  revised  printing  of  the 
House  document  entitled.  'The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
amended":  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  108.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  publication 
entitled.  "US.  Immigration  Policy  and  the 
National  Interest ":  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

32.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  Poland:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

33.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  honoring 
military  personnel  still  listed  as  missing 
from  the  Vietnam  war  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FAZIO: 
H.R.  3042.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edmundo 
Jose  Alagao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.R.  3043.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elinor  R. 
Chandler:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.  Res.  123.  Resolution  to  commend 
Agents  McCarthy  and  Parr  and  Officer  Del- 
ahanty  for  their  unselfish  courage  and  pa- 
triotism during  the  recent  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr.  Rinaloo.  Mr. 
RoEMER.  and  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  151:  Mr.  Conyehs. 

H.R.  644:  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.R.  911:  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  Mr.  Whitehdrst. 

H.R.  1005:  Mr.  Atkinson. 

H.R.  1034:  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.R.  1100:  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  1133:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr.  De- 
Nardis.  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Gradisgn.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  LoTT.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Paul. 
Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Spence.  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  1206:  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr  Davis,  and 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  1207:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma  and 
Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  1353:  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Mazzou. 

H.R.  1540:  Mr.  Dickinson. 


H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr. 
Moore.  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
Stangeland.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Chappell.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Rudd.  and  Mr. 
Weber  of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  1643:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri.  Mr 
Shelby.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr  Wilson.  Mr  Por- 
sythe.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr. 
Dannemeyer.  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  1711:  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.R.  2156:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  and 
Mr.  Dunn. 

H.R.  2163:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Jef- 
fries. Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Coleman.  Mr.  Hartnett.  and  Mr.  Campbell. 

H.R.  2385:  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Lehman,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

H.R.  2431:  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesou.  Mr. 
Panttta.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  2456:  Mr.  Guyer.  Mr.  SntrnwAY.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr. 
WoHTLEY.  Mr.  Bafalis.  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Fields,  and  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  2805:  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane,  Mr.  Forsythe.  and  Mr.  LeBoutil 

LIER. 

H.J.  Res.  202:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Grisham,  and 
Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

H.  Con.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Oilman  and  Mr. 
Lantos. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

46.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  Erie  County,  N.Y.,  relative  to 
local  content  requirements  for  domestic 
automobile  sales:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

47.  Also  petition  of  the  Mid-South  Health 
Professional  Association.  Memphis.  Term., 
relative  to  proposed  budget  cuts  for  health 
and  social  services  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elnergy  and  Commerce. 

48.  Also,  petition  of  the  administrative 
staff  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Health 
Center,  Inc.,  relative  to  funding  for  commu- 
nity health  centers  and  related  health  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

49.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders,  Burlington  County,  NJ.,  rela- 
tive to  construction  of  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  at  Camden,  NJ.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

50.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  relative  to  quotas  on 
import  of  casein:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

51.  Also,  petition  of  the  Legislature  of  Erie 
County,  N.Y.,  relative  to  the  use  of  regional 
instead  of  national  standards  in  the  Feder- 
al-State extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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H.R.  2606-THE  NEED  FOR 
WATER  PRICING  REFORM 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6.  1981 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  laist  week  I  introduced  the 
Water  Pricing  Reform  Act  which 
would  eliminate  many  of  the  excessive 
and  counterproductive  subsidies  in  the 
Federal  water  program  which  encour- 
age inefficient  uses  of  our  dwindling 
water  resources. 

There  is  general  consensus  among 
every  dispassionate  observer  that  such 
reforms  are  long  overdue.  If  realistic 
pricing  can  be  justified  to  promote 
conservation  of  energy,  we  certainly 
should  apply  that  lesson  to  water 
which  is  developed  at  tremendous  cost 
to  the  taxpayer. 

Many  business  analysts  share  this 
view.  In  the  February  23,  1981.  issue  of 
Fortune  magazine.  Julia  Vitullo- 
Martin  has  written  a  comprehensive 
essay  on  the  need  for  water  pricing 
reform  very  similar  to  that  which  I 
have  proposed  in  H.R.  2606.  I  suggest 
that  my  colleagues  read  this  impor- 
tant article. 

The  article  follows: 

ENDIIfG    THE    SOUTHWEST'S    WaTEB     BINGE — 

Peaks  to  the  Contrary.  There's  No  Real 

Shortage  Yet— and  Won't  Be  if  the  Price 

or  Water  Is  Allowed  To  Seek  Its  Own 

Lbvel 

(By  Julia  Vitullo-Martin) 

To  most  Americans  the  semiarid  and 
desert  regions  of  the  Southwest  evoke 
sharply  contrasting  images— the  old  one  of 
cowboys  roaming  the  dusty  terrain  in  search 
of  waterholes,  and  the  more  recent  one  of 
verdant  new  communities  whose  growth  is 
dizzying  even  by  Sunbelt  standards.  The 
whole  region,  which  stretches  from  western 
Texas  to  the  southern  California  coast, 
seems  a  threatened  paradise,  with  agricul- 
ture, industry,  and  urbanization  fast  ap- 
proaching the  limits  dictated  by  scant  rain- 
faU. 

The  statistics  sound  scary.  Arizona  claims 
that  its  supply  of  water  already  falls  short 
of  its  needs  by  2.3  million  acre-feet  a  year; 
an  acre-foot  of  water,  or  326.000  gallons,  is 
enough  to  cover  an  acre  to  a  depth  of  one 
foot.  California  is  said  to  have  a  shortage  of 
three  million  acre-feet,  and  West  Texas  four 
million. 

Yet  profligate  waste  goes  on  amid  all  the 
water  worries:  gardeners  in  Beverly  Hills 
hosed  down  sidewalks  during  the  1978 
drought:  farmers  routinely  use  irrigation 
water  far  more  lavishly  than  they  really 
need  to:  desert  developments  like  Arizona's 
Fountain  Hills  feature  enormous  foun- 
tains—in this  case  the  world's  largest,  shoot- 
ing water  skyward  at  7.000  gallons  a  minute. 
Arizona,  the  second-fastest-growing  state  in 
the  country  with  an  estimated  population 


jump  of  53%  during  the  Seventies,  ranks 
eighth  in  the  nation  in  per  capita  water  use. 

BILLIONS  FOR  DAMS 

The  waste  goes  on  because  the  South- 
west's  water  is  underpriced.  As  Fortune  said 
of  the  entire  country  15  years  ago  ( 'Water 
Shortage  Is  a  Frame  of  Mind.  '  April  1965). 
the  Southwest  is  not  running  out  of  water- 
it's  running  low  on  cheap  water.  The  re- 
gions  problems  differ  from  those  of  large 
parts  of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  current- 
ly suffering  water  shortages:  these  are  a 
temporary  affliction  caused  by  subnormal 
rainfall  in  parts  of  the  country  that  usually 
get  more  than  they  need.  In  the  Southwest, 
limited  rainfall  is  a  permanent  condition. 
But  subsidies— mainly  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, which  has  spent  tens  of  billions  on 
dams  and  canals— have  kept  the  price  artifi- 
cally  low.  Because  water  is  priced  far  below 
its  replacement  cost— the  cost  of  providing 
additional  supplies— it  is  lieing  squandered. 

The  Southwest's  reaction  to  its  artifical 
water  shortage  is  to  cry  out  for  even  more 
federal  spending,  on  projects  ranging  from 
the  one-third-completed.  $2.2-billion  Central 
Arizona  Project  to  a  S26-billion  dream  of 
bringing  water  from  the  Mississippi  to  west- 
ern Texas.  The  proposed  budget  for  fiscal 
1982  that  the  Reagan  Administration  inher- 
ited contains  at  least  $1  billion  for  western 
water  projects— and  gives  the  new  President 
an  opportunity  to  show  he  is  serious  about 
cutting  federal  spending.  The  same  opportu- 
nity was  bungled  by  Jimmy  Carter,  who  in 
the  early  days  of  his  administration  made  a 
"hit  list"  of  water  projects,  a  lot  of  them  in 
the  West,  and  then  bowed  to  political  pres- 
sure and  allowed  many  of  them  to  go  ahead. 
needed:  a  water  market 

New  projects  could  be  avoided  for  years  if 
the  price  of  water  were  allowed  to  move 
toward  its  replacement  cost,  which  is  50 
times  what  some  farmers  are  currently 
paying.  This  would  happen  if  all  users 
whose  water  supplies  exceed  their  needs 
were  allowed  to  sell  to  those  who  don't  have 
enough.  Amazingly,  the  buying  and  selling 
of  water  is  restricted  in  most  of  the  region, 
atnd  this  encourages  those  with  a  surplus  to 
use  it  wantonly. 

The  reform  of  water  pricing  would  cause 
widespread  economic  dislocation  in  the 
short  run  as  marginal  farms  and  other  en- 
terprises closed,  profitable  farms  were 
forced  to  shift  crops,  mines  were  revamped 
to  conserve  more  of  the  water  they  use.  and 
homeowners  pondered  their  gardens,  swim- 
ming r>ools.  and  way  of  life.  But  these 
changes,  many  of  the  region's  economists 
argue,  would  not  halt  the  Southwest's 
growth,  nor  would  they  cause  general  hard- 
ship. Instead,  the  Southwest  would  t>egin  to 
use  water  more  intelligently,  as  it  eventually 
must,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  would 
stop  underwriting  its  development. 

Water  subsidies  take  several  forms  in  the 
Southwest,  depiending  on  where  the  water 
comes  from.  Wells  are  generally  the  pre- 
ferred source,  since  groundwater  is  often 
right  under  the  user's  land  and  there  for 
the  taking.  In  this  case  there  is  no  direct 
sut>sidy  at  all.  unless  the  landowner's  pumps 
run  on  sulKidized  electricity.  The  other 
source  is  surface  water  from  streams,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  reservoirs,  most  of  which  is  subsi- 


dized directly  and  heavily.  Some  surface- 
water  projects  are  financed  by  state  govern- 
ments. But  the  most  important  projects— 
with  the  most  generous  subsidies— are  feder- 
al. 

Federal  water,  like  energy  before  the 
OPEC  price  explosion  of  1973.  is  priced  far 
below  its  replacement  cost.  Water  from  new 
federal  projects  would  cost  at  least  $160  an 
acre-foot  if  the  price  covered  construction 
of  dams  and  canals  at  today's  inflated  costs, 
plus  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
these  facilities.  But  few  agricultural  users  of 
federal  water  pay  anything  remotely  as 
high.  Farmers  in  California's  Central  Valley 
pay  only  $3.50  an  acre-foot. 

not  a  penny  for  interest 

One  obvious  reason  is  that  most  of  the 
water  comes  from  projects  built  years  ago. 
at  a  fraction  of  today's  costs,  by  the  Water 
and  Power  Resources  Service  (WPRS).  the 
federal  agency  concerned  with  western 
water  supplies.  But  that's  far  from  the 
whole  story.  By  law.  the  fees  collected  by 
the  WPRS.  formerly  called  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  cover  only  costs  defined  as 
"reimbursable.  "  Under  this  formula  users 
repay  some  of  the  funds  advanced  to  build 
the  projects,  but  not  all.  Nor  does  Washing- 
ton get  a  penny  of  interest  on  construction 
funds  used  in  irrigation  projects— quite  an 
omission  in  a  time  of  high  interest  rates. 

The  fees  do  not  even  cover  the  govern- 
ment's operating  and  maintenance  costs. 
Many  projects  are  designed  to  control  floods 
as  well  as  to  supply  water,  and  the  law  bars 
WPRS  from  charging  users— even  farmers 
in  a  flood  plain— for  any  part  of  a  project  at- 
tributable to  flood  control.  Finally,  irriga- 
tion water  is  priced  according  to  the  ability 
of  farmers  in  each  area  to  pay.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  many  federal  projects 
aren't  taking  in  enough  to  cover  even  their 
narrowly  defined  reimbursable  costs.  Cali- 
fornia's Central  Valley  Project  loses  $79,000 
a  day. 

The  full  extent  of  the  federal  water  bo- 
nanza will  never  be  known,  since  the  figures 
are  buried  in  various  parts  of  the  budget, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  huge.  According  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  federal  sub- 
sidy is  worth  aboilt  $1,500  per  acre  in  Cali- 
fornia's giant  Westlands  district,  or  $3.4  mil- 
lion for  a  typical  2.200-acre  farm.  In  the 
Central  Valley,  the  subsidy  is  worth  $1,100 
per  acre,  or  $2.7  billion  for  the  entire  area. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  Congress 
passed  the  Reclamation  Act.  it  made  sense 
for  the  rest  of  the  country  to  help  under- 
write development  in  the  Southwest.  The 
region  couldn't  be  opened  up  without  water, 
and  few  private  groups  had  the  capital  to  fi- 
nance projects  themselves.  But  as  the 
recent  economic  growth  suggests,  the  region 
no  longer  needs  favored  treatment.  Subsi- 
dies, moreover,  are  a  needless  drain  on  the 
federal  government  when  it  is  running  huge 
deficits.  And  underpriced  water,  whether 
from  federal  projects  or  any  other  source,  is 
bad  for  the  Southwest. 

DRIP.  NOT  DITCH 

Because  water  is  so  cheap,  its  use  is  based 
on  its  price  and  not  its  supposed  scarcity. 
Many  farmers,  for  example,  use  inferior 
land  to  grow  low-value  crops  that  require 
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large  amounts  of  water,  like  alfalfa  and  sor- 
ghum. Similarly,  many  farmers  use  cheap, 
open-ditch  systems  of  irrigation,  which  use 
almost  six  times  as  much  water  as  the  more 
expensive  sprinkler  systems,  and  100  times 
as  much  as  drip  irrigation,  which  allocates 
controlled  amoimts  of  water  to  each  plant. 
The  General  Accoimting  Office  concluded 
in  a  1976  study  that  more  than  50%  of  all 
the  country's  irrigation  water  is  wasted. 

Water-saving  irrigation  systems  require  a 
relatively  large  capital  investment— roughly 
$1,000  per  acre  for  drip  systems— but  in  the 
long  run,  farmers  can  come  out  ahead  by  in- 
creasing their  yield  per  acre-foot  of  water  or 
growing  higher-value  crops.  So  long  as 
water  is  cheap,  however,  many  farmers  see 
little  reason  to  make  the  switch.  As  a  result, 
the  Southwest's  farm  economy  as  a  whole  is 
producing  less  food  than  it  might,  and  less 
wealth.  The  Rand  Corp.  estimated  in  1978 
that  California  alone  was  losing  between 
$60  million  and  $370  million  annually  from 
the  inefficient  use  of  water. 

Farmers  are  not  the  only  careless  users  of 
water.  The  Los  Angeles  region  today  both- 
ers to  clean  up  only  60,000  acre-feet  a  year 
of  its  550.000  acre-feet  of  potentially  reus- 
able wastewater,  while  insisting  that  the 
state  build  a  $l-bUlion  canal  to  bring  south 
another  600,000  acre-feet  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  E>ven  state  governments 
were  wasteful.  Al>out  a  fourth  of  the  1.2  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  the  water  sent  west  each 
year  in  Callfomia's  unllned  and  imcovered 
Coachella  Canal  is  lost;  it  seeps  into  the 
groimd  or  evaporates. 

The  West's  extravagant  use  of  water  has 
also  reduced  water  quality  to  the  point  that 
some  farmland— including  land  in  Califor- 
nia's San  Joaquin  Delta,  one  of  the  most 
pnxluctive  agricultural  regions  in  the  coun- 
try—is being  poisoned  by  waterbome  salts. 
St&te  and  federal  projects  take  so  much 
fresh  water  from  the  delta  to  send  south 
that  Its  water  table  has  been  dropping,  per- 
mitting ocean  water  to  move  farther  into 
the  water  table  from  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Similarly,  the  naturally  saline  Colorado 
River  is  so  overused  by  the  time  it  leaves 
the  Southwest  and  enters  Mexico  that  its 
water  is  highly  salty— too  salty  for  agricul- 
tural use,  says  Mexico. 

GRANDPATHEBIKG  THE  RIGHTS 

If  the  Southwest  is  to  avoid  a  true  water 
shortage  from  which  it  might  never  recover, 
the  waste  will  have  to  stop.  The  way  to  stop 
it,  as  with  any  limited  commodity,  is  to  in- 
trxxluce  the  discipline  of  the  marketplace. 

It  is  impossible  to  create  a  market  for 
water  as  efficient  as  the  market  for  pork 
t>ellies  or  Seventh  Avenue  dresses.  For  one 
thing,  it  wDiUd  be  poUtically  difficult  if  not 
illegal  to  sweep  away  the  great  patchwork 
of  water  rights  granted  over  the  years  to 
farmers,  cities,  industry,  and  political  juris- 
dictions. These  rights,  which  in  many  cases 
still  have  decades  to  nm  and  involve  prices 
ludicrously  below  replacement  costs,  woiUd 
have  to  be  "grandfathered."  The  only  ex- 
ception might  t>e  water  from  sources  that 
are  "overappropriated,"  most  notably  the 
Colorado  River.  The  total  claims  on  this 
river's  water,  though  never  fully  exercised, 
exceed  the  total  flow  into  the  Southwest  by 
at  least  two  million  acre-feet  and  therefore 
may  someday  have  to  be  cut  across  the 
board. 

Within  a  context  of  grandfathered  water 
rights,  many  of  the  blessings  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  could  be  realized.  Any 
user  who  had  too  much  water,  or  excess 
water  rights,  would  be  permitted  without  re- 
striction or  red  tape  to  sell  to  those  who 
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need  water.  Sellers  could  demand  whatever 
the  traffic  would  bear,  even  though  they 
might  reap  enormous  windfall  profits 
during  the  remaining  years  of  their  water 
rights.  A  political  uproar  might  result,  but 
the  advantage  would  outweigh  any  flagrant 
profiteering  as  well  as  the  widespread  litiga- 
tion the  new  system  might  cause.  This  is  t>e- 
cause  the  newly  traded  water,  its  price 
moving  toward  replacement  cost,  would  be 
used  carefully. 

Since  a  new  conservation  ethic  would  take 
hold,  it  would  be  possible  to  take  another 
step:  to  Impose  a  temporary  moratorium  on 
aU  new  government  water  projects,  state  or 
federal.  Not  until  genuine  scarcities  loomed 
would  any  additional  new  dams  and  aque- 
ducts be  buUt,  and  only  if  users  were 
charged  water  fees  that  fully  reimbursed 
the  public  treasury. 

PROTBCnWG  THB  COKIf  OH  StTPPLY 

The  new  system  would  have  one  imtidy 
but  unavoidable  complication:  it  would  have 
to  include  strict  regulation  of  groimdwater 
usage.  Under  relatively  free-market  condi- 
tions, farmers  and  other  users  would  have  a 
stronger  incentive  to  use  this  water,  which 
is  often  the  cheapest  available.  But  if  they 
pumped  more  than  l)efore.  they  would  be 
taking  more  from  the  common  supply.  And 
because  ground  and  surface  water  are  inter- 
connected—surface water  has  a  tendency  to 
move  to  replace  depleted  groundwater— 
anyone  who  pumped  out  groundwater  might 
in  effect  be  taking  neighbors'  surface  water. 

E^ren  today  users  in  arid  areas  are  pump- 
ing out  more  groundwater  than  nature  re- 
plenishes. If  a  farmer's  electric  power  costs 
are  low.  he  may  pay  as  little  as  $3  per  acre- 
foot  to  tap  the  stuff  in  an  area  with  a  high 
water  table.  In  depleted  areas,  like  those 
north  of  Tucson,  his  costs  can  t>e  high— 
about  $45  per  acre-foot— as  he  drills  down 
700  feet  or  more  to  find  his  water.  But  even 
that  is  cheap  compared  with  what  new  sur- 
face water  might  cost  in  a  free  market. 

Any  reform  of  water  pricing,  therefore, 
would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  some  kind 
of  restraint  to  keep  users  from  depleting  the 
common  groundwater.  The  water  table  is 
falling  in  at  least  some  sections  of  aU  west- 
em  states.  Pima,  the  county  aroimd  Tucson 
that  relies  entirely  on  wells,  is  pumping 
groimdwater  five  times  as  fast  as  nature  re- 
plenishes it.  The  Ogalala  Aquifer— one  of 
the  coimtry's  largest  imderground  resevoirs, 
extending  160.000  square  miles  under  eight 
states— gets  recharged  hardly  at  all.  West 
Texans,  who  are  heavy  users,  are  "mining" 
its  water  at  the  rate  of  four  million  to  six 
million  acre-feet  a  year. 

Some  economists,  including  William 
Martin  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  see 
nothing  wrong  with  using  water  faster  than 
nature  replenishes  it.  "There's  no  reason  to 
avoid  mining  water  any  more  than  we  avoid 
mining  coal,  or  copper,  or  any  depletable  re- 
source," says  Martin.  "Economically,  re- 
sources do  us  DO  good  just  lodging  in  the 
ground." 

Nevertheless,  depletion  can  and  should  be 
restricted.  This  can  be  done  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  water  each  landowner  can  lift, 
much  as  England  limits  grazing  on  common 
pasturelands.  The  English  are  very  specific 
about  how  many  cows  can  t>e  grazed  on 
which  commons,  and  violatorE  are  subject  to 
prosecution.  Similarly,  a  landowner  would 
be  restricted  to  pumping  so  many  acre-feet 
per  year  from  the  groimdwater  t>asin  l)e- 
neath  his  property.  The  restrictions  would 
t>e  enforced  Just  as  they  are  now;  a  landown- 
er would  complain  to  the  state  if  be  thought 
a  neighbor  was  taking  more  than  his  share. 
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But  because  the  temptation  would  be  great- 
er, the  enforcers  could  expect  to  be  a  lot 
busier. 

a  pcsurr  from  stkvx  armoLDS 

Water  markets  already  exist  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  Southwest,  although  transfen 
tend  to  be  expensive  and  subject  to  red  tape. 
One  of  the  best  systems  operates  in  New 
Mexico,  which  permits  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  ground-  and  surface-water  rights 
among  holders  in  basins  containing  90%  of 
the  state's  water. 

Anyone  wishing  to  buy  or  sell  water  need 
only  apply  for  a  permit  from  state  englneeer 
Steve  Reynolds  and  show  that  the  transfer 
will  not  impair  a  third  party.  Once  granted 
a  permit,  he  can  buy  and  sell  his  water 
rights  as  he  wishes.  When  the  market 
became  active  two  decades  ago,  marginal 
farms  began  to  sell  water  to  municipalities, 
and  in  recent  years  even  profitable  fa 
have  been  selling  to  industry.  Copper  i 
in  western  New  Mexico  have  bought  up  7S% 
to  90%  of  the  water,  paying  up  to  $3,000  an 
acre-foot  for  rights  ttiat  cost  only  $50  to  $70 
an  acre- foot  in  the  1950s. 

But  there's  a  hitch  in  New  Mexico's 
market  system  and  those  of  most  other 
states:  it's  difficult  to  sell  off  what  econo- 
mists call  the  "conserved  surplus"— the 
water  left  over  when  a  farmer  or  any  other 
user  manages  to  use  less  water  than  before. 
Frequently  he  does  this  simply  by  eliminate 
ing  waste  that,  if  proven,  would  have  been 
subject  to  criminal  penalties.  Under  law,  the 
"conserved  surplus"  is  supposed  to  be  lat- 
feited  so  others  can  use  it.  and  not  sold. 

Fortunately,  "conserved  surplus"  has  a 
narrow  definition,  and  means  water  saved 
without  any  change  in  the  way  the  land  is 
used.  New  Mexico  farmers  can  easUy  sell 
water— and  avoid  a  run-in  with  Reynolds— 
by  putting  the  land  to  a  different  use.  or 
even  by  growing  another  crop.  If  they  stick 
to  the  same  crops,  however,  thay  cannot  sell 
any  of  the  water  they  save  unle«  they  are 
prepared  to  go  through  the  cumbersome 
process  of  proving  they  were  not  wastiiic  it 
in  the  first  place.  The  practical  effect  la 
that  even  in  New  Mexico,  farmers  who  want 
to  go  on  prtxlucing  the  same  cn>p6  have  in- 
sufficent  incentive  to  conserve. 
AH  OBVIOUS  auiia 

Most  economists  who  push  for  a  free 
market  want  to  permit  users  to  sell  any 
water  they  liave.  conserved  surplus  and  alL 
Richard  Howitt.  an  economist  at  the  Dnl- 
versity  of  California  at  Davis,  suggesU  ttiat 
if  all  California  farmers  were  able  to  aell  the 
water  they  didn't  need,  enough  water  might 
be  freed  up  to  eliminate  the  need  for  more 
government  water  projects,  at  least  in  the 
near  future.  "No  one  knows."  he  says,  "what 
farmers  would  do  if  they  were  given  clear 
title  to  their  water  and  (lermitted  to  sell  it. 
But  suppose  the  farmers  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  wanted  to  sell  some  of  their  water- 
say  300.000  acre- feet.  An  obvious  buyer 
would  be  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  oC 
Southern  California,  which  has  the  syatcm 
in  place  for  transporting  the  water  cbeajdy. 
The  farmers  would  make  a  profit,  and  the 
water  district  would  get  more  water." 

The  Southwest's  farmers,  mining  compa- 
nies, and  even  city  dwellers  tend  to  dread 
any  proposals  for  ending  the  era  of  cheap 
water,  fearing  a  crippled  or  distorted  eoooo- 
my.  Such  fears  are  unfounded  or  exaggerat- 
ed. City  dwellers  have  the  least  to  worry 
about,  since  the  avonge  household  uses 
only  one  acre-foot  of  water  a  year.  Were  the 
price  of  water  for  rftrtrnttal  uaen  in  Los 
Angeles  to   rise,   say,   3Vi   times  from   Iti 
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present  $225  an  acre-foot,  the  average 
monthly  water  bill  would  be  $47.  That's 
almost  twice  what  homeowners  using  the 
same  amount  of  water  would  pay  in  eastern 
cities,  but  hardly  out  of  line  considering  the 
enormous  cost  of  bringing  water  long  dis- 
tances in  the  West. 

TOO  GOOD  TO  THKOW  AWAY 

Economist  Lee  Brown  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  argues  the  full  market  pricing 
would  induce  more  southwestern  cities  to 
treat  waste  water,  which  can  then  be  used 
for  most  purposes  other  than  drinking  or 
swimming.  "We'll  get  reclaimed  water."  says 
Brown,  "when  scarcity  is  properly  reflected 
in  a  market  signal.  "  Albuquerque  has  seen 
no  such  signal  and  continues  to  throw  away 
Its  used  water.  Lubbock,  Texas,  which  sits 
atop  the  rapidly  depleting  Ogallala  Aquifer, 
reclaims  every  drop  it  can— about  58  acre- 
feet  a  day.  In  California's  Orange  County, 
where  the  groundwater  table  has  also  been 
falling  and  ocean  water  has  begun  to  dis- 
place it.  a  local  water  district  is  spending  no 
less  than  $196  an  acre-foot  to  reclaim  waste 
water,  which  is  then  pumped  into  the 
ground  to  hold  back  the  intruding  ocean 
water. 

The  Southwesls  mines  require  tremen- 
dous amounts  of  water;  25  gallons  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  copper.  Even  water  at  $160 
an  acre-foot,  however,  would  not  put  the 
mining  industry  out  of  business.  Some  com- 
panies have  already  been  forced  to  buy  land 
at  up  to  $2,500  an  acre  Just  for  the  ground- 
water, and  then  must  pay  pumping  and  de- 
livery costs  of  $40  to  $80  per  acre-foot  to  lift 
it.  Furthermore,  mines  have  the  technology 
to  reuse  about  30%  of  their  water,  and 
higher  prices  would  induce  them  to  recycle 
even  more  than  they  do  now. 

But  what  about  agriculture,  which  uses 
about  90%  of  the  West's  water?  Most  ex- 
perts doubt  that  caliimity  is  in  the  cards. 
The  University  of  Arizona's  Martin  says 
that  without  additional  water  at  subsidized 
prices.  25%  of  Arizona's  acreage  would  go 
out  of  production.  But  by  his  estimate,  the 
net  value  of  the  farm  crop  would  fall  only 
12%. 

THE  HAND  ON  THE  SPIGOTS 

There  may  be  less  time  for  facing  up  to 
the  Southwest's  water  problems  than  is 
commonly  realized.  Just  to  the  north,  in  the 
states  that  lie  upstream  on  the  Colorado, 
water  usage  is  rising.  The  rise  could  turn 
into  a  surge  if  a  lot  of  share-oil  plants, 
which  consume  tremendous  quantities  of 
water,  get  built.  If  this  happens,  upstream 
"donor"  states  will  claim  more  Colorado 
River  water  than  they  have  to  date.  It  is 
only  because  of  the  nonexercise  of  these 
claims  that  the  Southwest  has  been  spared 
a  shortage  under  the  present  wasteful  pric- 
ing system. 

Even  before  those  shale-oil  plants  begin  to 
appear  to  the  north.  Ronald  Reagan  may 
show  his  hand  on  water  policy  in  ways  that 
the  Southwest  may  not  like.  If  Reagan's 
policies  in  his  Sacramento  days  are  any 
guide,  he  will  finish  up  construction  proj- 
ects already  under  way  but  initiate  no  new 
ones.  When  he  was  stumping  California  as  a 
candidate.  Reagan  applauded  water  proj- 
ects, but  while  he  was  governor  not  a  single 
new  dam  or  aqueduct  was  started.  Since 
Governor  Reagan  turned  down  the  water 
spigots,  there's  no  reason  to  believe  that 
President  Reagan  will  keep  them  wide 
open.* 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  SECTION 
7  OP  THE  FISHERMEN'S  PRO- 
TECTIVE ACT  OP  1967 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  extend  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective 
Act  of  1967.  That  provision  of  law  as- 
sures the  continued  viability  of  our 
distant-water  fishing  fleets  in  the  face 
of  persistent  threats  of  illegal  seizure 
by  foreign  nations.  Under  section  7,  an 
insurance  program  provides  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  certain  losses  suffered 
by  U.S.  flag  commercial  fishermen  as  a 
result  of  such  seizures. 

That  distant-water  tuna  and  shrimp 
fleets  of  the  United  States  make  an 
important  contribution  to  our  national 
economy.  The  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive recognized  that  fact  when  they 
enacted  the  Fishermen's  Protective 
Act  in  1954.  By  several  extensions  of 
the  act,  the  Federal  Government  reaf- 
firmed its  commitment  to  these  vital 
sectors  of  our  fishing  industry. 

This  bill  would  extend  section  7  of 
the  act.  A  failure  to  continue  the  in- 
surance program  beyond  its  current 
October  1,  1981,  expiring  date  would 
certainly  result  in  the  loss  of  our  dis- 
tant-water fleets  to  nations  which 
would  offer  essential  financial  secu- 
rity.* 


CATHOUCS  AND  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
there  has  been  a  chorus  of  indignation 
on  the  part  of  certain  members  of  the 
American  Catholic  hierarchy  regard- 
ing the  Reagan  administration's  for- 
eign policy  position  on  El  Salvador. 
Criticism  of  the  Duarte  government 
has  been  sustained,  vociferous,  and 
often  vitriolic.  At  the  same  time,  the 
silence  surrounding  the  activities  of 
the  leftist  Marxist  guerrillas  has  been 
deafening.  Virtually  ignored  have  been 
the  remarks  of  Salvadoran  Archbishop 
Arturo  Rivera  y  Damas  regarding  the 
Marxists: 

The  left  has  lost  support  because  the 
people  saw  that  they  were  more  interested 
in  obtaining  power  than  in  fulfilling  hope 
for  the  people. 

Also  ignored  have  been  the  observa- 
tions, critical  of  the  Marxists,  of 
former  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero: 

When  I  returned  from  Rome  in  April 
[1979],  I  found  their  bombs  in  the  cathe- 
dral. Our  popular  groups  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  far  left.  They  want  the  Church 
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to  support  everything,  not  only  justice  but 
all  their  strategies. 

Why  this  selective  indignation  on 
the  part  of  certain  members  of  the 
American  Catholic  hierarchy  which  is 
in  stark  contradiction  to  the  views  of 
the  Salvadoran  hierarchy?  A  recent 
article,  March  31.  1981,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  by  syndicated  columnist 
Georgie  Anne  Geyer  should  shed  con- 
siderable light  on  this  entire  contro- 
versy and  is  worthy  of  close  attention 
by  all  Members  of  Congress  as  well  as 
the  Catholic  hierarchy.  I  would  like  to 
submit  G.  A.  Geyer's  hard-hitting 
essay  for  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  31.1981] 

American  Catholics  Are  Being  Uses  on  £:l 

Salvador 

(By  Georgie  Anne  Geyer) 

Salvadoran  Archbishop  Arturo  Rivera  y 
Damas,  whose  own  reformist  credentials  are 
impeccable,  said  last  week:  "The  left  has 
lost  support  because  the  people  saw  they 
were  more  interested  in  obtaining  power 
than  in  fulfilling  .  .  .  hope  for  the  people." 

The  president  of  the  temporary  govern- 
ment. Napoleon  Duarte,  is  the  most  promi- 
nent and  respected  Catholic  in  the  country 
and  founder  of  the  Christian  Democrat 
Party.  He  is  fighting  to  hold  things  together 
until  elections  in  1982. 

Figures  just  out  on  the  first  year  of  his 
government's  massive  land  reform  show  not 
only  that  it  is  working  but  that  production 
has  even  remained  stable  in  this  turbulent 
year. 

And  yet— and  yet— this  last  week  has  seen 
demonstrations  throughout  the  United 
States  unprecedented  since  the  Vietnam 
War.  They  were  waged  largely  by  Roman 
Catholics,  and  they  were  all  against  Rivera, 
Duarte  and  the  land  reforms. 

Perhaps  most  ironically,  they  were  mourn- 
ing the  first  SLiiniversay  of  the  assassination 
of  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero,  who  was  mur- 
dered in  his  chapel,  probably  by  the  far 
right.  They  were  doing  all  this  in  his  name. 

But  how  many  of  the  mourners  and  the 
manipulative  activists  actually  knew 
Romero,  a  man  I  revered,  or  know  the  end- 
less, dangerous  and  unique  complexities  of 
Salvadoran  politics  and  society? 

FAR  LETT  TAKES  OVER 

When  I  interviewed  Romero  in  August 
1979,  for  instance,  he  was  bitterly  critical  of 
the  Marxists.  "When  I  returned  from  Rome 
in  April,  I  found  their  bombs  in  the  cathe- 
dral." he  said.  "Our  popular  groups  had 
l)een  taken  over  by  the  far  left.  They  want 
the  church  to  support  everything,  not  only 
justice  but  all  their  strategies." 

He  was  equally  critical  of— and  deter- 
mined to  make  a  change  in— the  "theology 
of  liberation."  which  reached  its  quintes- 
sence in  El  Salvador  and  which  in  effect, 
makes  Christianity  and  Marxism  almost  in- 
terchangeable. 

"If  "liberation"  is  only  temporal,  that  is 
not  complete."  the  archbishop  commented. 
"I've  always  said  that  such  a  "liberation'  is 
not  Christian.  It  must  t)e  total— social,  yes. 
but  eternal  and  transcendent." 

It  is  true  that  Romero  hated  the  far  right, 
which  is  as  much  the  author  of  the  bloody 
carnage  in  El  Salvador  as  the  left.  Only  a 
month  l)efore  his  death,  he  wrote  a  now 
famous  letter  to  the  American  bishops  beg- 
ging them  to  fight  against  American  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  right.  But  what  people  are 
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not  remembering  is  that  he  was  a  balanced 
man  of  the  humane  center  and  was  against 
l>oth  extremes. 

His  relationship  with  the  American 
church  is  one  reason  for  the  little  less  than 
extraordinary  reaction  by  American  Catho- 
lics last  week.  The  terrible  murders  of  the 
four  American  Catholic  women  in  El  Salva- 
dor, probably  also  by  the  right,  is  another. 
As  one  church  leader  descril)ed  the  effect  of 
the  murders  here.  "The  death  of  the  four 
became  the  symbol  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dead  there  that  you  never  heard 
about."" 

At  the  same  time.  El  Salvador  is  the  first 
lest  of  "reverse  missions."  the  church's 
policy,  developed  during  the  last  five  to  six 
years,  of  feeding  back  to  home  countries  in- 
formation about  the  peoples  and  countries 
where  it  has  missions. 

CONTROL  THE  MILITARY 

Now.  there  is  no  question  that  the  savage 
military  in  Salvador  has  to  be  changed  or 
destroyed— that  there  must  be  elections, 
that  this  slaughter  of  the  innocents  must 
end.  But  is  the  activist  Catholic  position  a 
wise  one?  The  answer  to  that  may  lie  in 
these  questions: 

Why  are  virtually  none  of  the  activist 
American  Catholics  supporting  the  arch- 
bishop there?  President  Duarte?  The  Chris- 
tian Democrats?  By  ignoring  and  disparag- 
ing the  Catholic  leadership  in  El  Salvador, 
are  the  Americans  really  supporting  what 
the  people  there  want? 

Why  are  the  Cathohc  missionaries  and 
other  American  church  leaders  not  support- 
ing land  reform?  Why  indeed  do  many  of 
them  belong  to  the  American  protest  group, 
the  Committee  in  Solidarity  With  the 
People  of  El  Salvador,  that  has  as  its  No.  1 
priority  the  dismantling  of  the  land  reform? 
Could  it  not  be  that  the  church  people  are 
accepting  the  word  and  position  of  the  far 
left,  which  wants  to  destroy  all  other  orga- 
nizations so  that  it  can  preside? 

MARXIST  CLERGY 

Are  they  willing  to  recognize  the  fact,  as 
the  Vatican  certainly  has.  that  there  are 
many  clergy  there,  in  particular  many  Euro- 
pean Jesuits,  who  frankly  describe  them- 
selves as  "Christian-Marxists"  of  various  in- 
carnations? Do  they,  in  effect,  know  what 
confused  messages  they  are  responding  so 
tumultuously  to? 

Many  Catholic  activists  say  they  want  po- 
litical participation  for  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador as  well  as  economic  participation,  yet 
they  are  less  than  entirely  moral  when  they 
refuse  to  take  the  hard  responsibility  for 
the  structure  of  that  participation.  Many  of 
them,  to  put  it  bluntly,  are  being  used.* 


CONVEYANCE  OF  FOREST 
SERVICE  LANDS 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  my  colleague  from  Oregon.  Mr. 
Weaver,  and  I  introduced  legislation 
that  will  permit  the  Forest  Service  to 
convey,  by  quitclaim  deed,  certain 
small  parcels  of  national  forest  system 
land  which  cannot  be  practicably  dis- 
posed of  in  any  other  manner.  Lands 
which  may  be  disposed  of  are:  First. 
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road  right-of-way  which  are  no  longer 
needed  by  the  United  States;  second, 
parcels  of  5  acres  or  less  which  were 
innocently  encroached  upon  by  per- 
sons who  relied  in  good  faith  on  erro- 
neous surveys;  and  third,  parcels  of  40 
acres  or  less,  but  worth  less  than 
$150,000,  that  are  interspersed  with,  or 
adjacent  to,  mineral  patents. 

Upon  creation  of  the  national  for- 
ests, the  Forest  Service  came  to  ad- 
minister lands  which  are  scattered  and 
of  little  or  no  practical  use  for  nation- 
al forest  system  purposes.  The  Forest 
Service  estimates  they  hold  200,000 
tracts  of  land  of  which  the  size,  shape, 
and/or  location  make  them  difficult  to 
administer. 

For  example,  many  mineral  patents 
are  no  longer  held  for  their  mineral 
value,  and  the  land  is  now  supporting 
ranches,  power  sites,  industrial  plants, 
and  vacation  homesites.  Intermingled 
with  these  sites  are  unpatented  public 
lands  of  varying  shape  and  size  owned 
by  the  Forest  Service  and  acquired 
upon  creation  of  the  national  forests. 
Such  lands  are  of  little  benefit  to  the 
Forest  Service. 

Another  example  showing  the  need 
for  this  legislation  are  the  50,000  title 
claim  cases  existing  on  national  forest 
lands.  Such  cases  arise  when  persons 
sicquire  land  through  innocent  occu- 
pancy or  good  faith  trespass  and  a 
subsequent  survey  finds  these  lands 
overlap  Forest  Service  property.  Of- 
tentimes such  claims  are  of  an  acre  or 
less  in  nature  and  were  the  result  of 
improper  line  survey  or  an  error  in  the 
title  or  land  description.  At  present, 
such  cases  must  be  resolved  through 
long  and  cumbersome  administrative 
procedures  or  by  Congress.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  provide  for  an 
orderly  transfer  of  title  on  such  prop- 
erties. 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced 
last  Congress  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  and  had  the  full 
support  of  the  Forest  Service.  Al- 
though the  legislation  easily  passed 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  it  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  due  to  an 
amendment  added  by  the  Senate  in 
the  closing  hours  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress. The  amendment  did  not  relate 
to  the  transfer  of  land  by  the  Forest 
Service,  but  rather  related  to  oper- 
ations of  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that 
the  proposed  legislation  is  not  a  land 
giveaway.  Nor  will  such  land  transfers 
adversely  impact  upon  the  national 
forest  system.  The  legislation  assures 
that  only  small  land  parcels  may  be 
transfered  and  does  not  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  any 
lands  within  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is 
straightforward  and  has  a  wide  base  of 
support,  and  we  urge  our  colleagues  to 
join  us  in  cosponsorship.* 
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BASING  OF  MX  MISSILE 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

OF  WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
New  York  Times  article  describing  the 
preliminary  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment report  on  the  various  basing 
modes  for  the  MX  missile  neglected  to 
fully  address  the  thrust  and  conclu- 
sions  of   the   OTA   study.   Dr.    Peter 
Sharfman,  of  the  OTA.  has  written 
the  Times  to  correct  any  misunder- 
standing  which    might   emerge   as   a 
result  of  this  article.  I  offer  both  the 
Times    article    and    Dr.    Sharfman's 
letter  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  11,  1981] 
Study  for  Congress  Backs  Basing  MX 
Missiles  Aboard  SnBMARims 
(By  Richard  Halloran) 

Washington.  March  10.— A  Congressional 
assessment  of  the  MX  missile  asserted  today 
that  the  current  plan  to  base  it  on  land 
would  leave  it  vulneral  le  to  Soviet  attack 
and  suggested  instead  that  the  missile  be 
put  aboard  small  submarines. 

A  long-awaited  report  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  said  that  the  Air 
Force's  plan  to  scatter  200  of  the  interconti- 
nental nuclear  missiles  among  4.600  con- 
crete shelters  across  Utah  and  Nevada 
would  severely  disrupt  life  there. 

The  analysis,  which  was  presented  to  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  also 
asserted  that  the  present  basing  plan  would 
cause  large-scale  harm  to  the  environment 
and  to  economic  ventures  in  those  states. 

LIKELIHOOD  OP  SURVIVAL 

On  the  other  hand,  the  study  said  that 
putting  the  missiles  aboard  small  subma- 
rines was  technically  feasible  and  would 
make  the  missiles  highly  likely  to  survive  a 
Soviet  attack.  It  contended  that  the  missiles 
could  retain  their  accuracy  if  fired  from 
submarines  and  that  the  cost  would  be  com- 
petitive with  the  land-based  plan.  Estimates 
of  that  cost  vary  from  $35  billion  to  $100  bil- 
lion. 

The  analysis,  which  was  requested  last 
year  by  members  of  Congress  who  were 
skeptical  of  the  Air  Force's  plan,  immediate- 
ly became  ammunition  for  opponents  of  the 
deployment  in  Utah  and  Nevada.  Repre- 
sentative James  D.  Santini.  a  Democrat  and 
Nevada's  sole  Congressman,  said  that  the 
analysis  ""provided  the  first  objective  assess- 
ment that  we  have  vitally  needed."  Mr.  San- 
tini has  supported  the  missile  program  but 
opposed  tiasing  it  in  his  state. 

WEINBERGER  STILL  SKEPTICAL 

The  analysis  was  published  just  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
again  expressed  his  skepticism  about  the 
land-t>asing  plan.  "Its  got  an  element  of  the 
unreal  in  it."  he  told  a  Senate  committee 
yesterday.  ""TTiere's  no  question  about 
that." 

Mr.  Weinberger,  who  presented  the 
Reagan  Administration's  military  budget  to 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
today,  said  that  a  panel  of  prominent  people 
outside  the  Pentagon,  whom  he  did  not 
name,  would  review  the  basing  issue  and 
make  recommendations  to  him  by  June. 
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The  new  study,  which  look  more  than 
seven  months  to  complete,  came  from  the 
Congressional  agency  staffed  by  scientific 
and  technical  specialists  that  has  the  task 
of  giving  Congress  independent,  non-parti- 
san analyses  of  technical  questions.  The 
study  of  the  MX  missile  was  done  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Ted  Stevens.  Republican  of 
Alaska,  and  Representative  Morris  K.  Udall. 
Democrat  of  Arizona,  both  critics  of  the 
land  basing  plan. 

The  briefing  was  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee today  as  an  interim  report,  with  a 
final  report  due  in  May.  At  the  outset,  the 
presenters  of  the  report,  led  by  Peter  J. 
Sharfman.  a  specialist  in  defense  and  arms 
control,  cautioned  that  no  basing  plan 
avoided  all  problems. 

They  focused  one  section  of  their  report 
on  the  issue  of  vulnerability,  which  the  Air 
Force  contends  would  t)e  assured  by  con- 
stantly moving  each  missile  from  shelter  to 
shelter  in  a  giant   'shell  game." 

The  report  said  that  hiding  the  missile 
from  sophisticated  sensors  and  detectors  re- 
quired "the  equivalent  of  a  new  technol- 
ogy." The  report  continued,  "One  cannot 
have  confidence  in  the  success  of  this  new 
technology  before  actual  hardware  is  con- 
structed and  tested  in  the  field.  Even  then, 
lingering  doubts  would  remain." 

Even  small  doubts  would  be  important, 
the  study  said,  t>ecause  "the  Soviet  Union 
could  easily  attack  all  the  MX  missiles '  if 
the  system  broke  down. 

Moreover.  MX  would  liecome  increasingly 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack  unless  the 
United  States  had  an  agreement  with 
Moscow  to  limit  the  number  of  Soviet  nucle- 
ar warheads.  The  most  recent  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreement  has  not  been  ratified. 

The  analysts  estimated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  have  6,000  to  7.000  warheads  by 
1990  and  11.000  to  12.000  by  1995.  "By  the 
year  2000."  the  report  said,  the  Soviet  in- 
ventory could  be  so  large  that  15.000  or 
more  could  he  aimed  at  an  MX  deploy- 
ment." 

The  United  States  would  have  to  build  360 
missiles  and  8,250  shelters  by  1990  and  544 
missiles  and  12,500  shelters  by  1995  to  have 
100  missiles  survive  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack 
and  be  ready  to  fire  back,  the  repwrt  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  assessment  said, 
building  a  large  number  of  small  subma- 
rines, carrying  two  or  four  missiles  each  and 
patrolling  in  the  deep  ocean  near  the  United 
States  would  be  "highly  survivable "  without 
additional  naval  protection. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  12.  1981) 
To  the  Editor: 

I  am  writing  to  correct  a  misleading  state- 
ment which  your  story  in  the  March  11 
Times  made  about  the  findings  of  the  on- 
going Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
study  of  MX  Missile  basing.  The  story  incor- 
rectly stated  that  OTA  suggested  that 
basing  MX  on  small  submarines  would  be 
preferable  to  the  current  Air  Force  plan.  In 
fact.  OTA  does  not  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  such  a  choice  only  on  the  technical 
grounds  that  our  study  is  considering. 

The  story  omitted  a  description  of  the 
problems  which  OTA  found  would  result 
from  basing  MX  on  small  submarines.  The 
small  submarines,  while  they  are  indeed 
technically  feasible  and  highly  likely  to  be 
survivable.  could  probably  not  be  deployed 
until  the  1990s  because  of  shortages  of  ex- 
perienced shipyard  capacity,  critical  materi- 
als, and  critical  manpower.  Assuring  missile 
accuracy  would  also  be  more  difficult  than 
with  land-t>asing.  These  problems  could  be 
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overcome  with  enough  time  and  money,  but 
adequate  time  and  money  might  also  do 
much  to  deal  with  the  problems  associated 
with  the  current  Air  Force  plan.  The  story 
correctly  reviewed  OTAs  cautions  about  the 
possible  vulnerability  of  land-based  MX.  but 
omitted  our  warning  that  small  submarines 
could  have  a  vulnerability  in  common  with 
Trident  submarines  if  an  unforeseen  anti- 
submarine threat  developed  in  the  future. 

We  explicitly  stated  at  the  conclusion  of 
our  briefing:  "Thus  we  see  that  all  available 
modes  of  basing  MX  pose  serious  problems. 
We  at  OTA  have  not  ranked  these  basing 
modes,  because  the  choice  of  MX  basing  de- 
pends in  the  last  analysis  on  what  kinds  of 
problems  the  U.S.  is  most  willing  to  face. 
That  is  necessarily  a  political  judgment." 
Peter  Sharfman, 

Director, 
MX  Missile  Basing  Project^ 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  SPRING 
PREMIERE  AWARDS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6.  1981 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  mention  the  up- 
coming dinner  of  the  United  Black 
Service  Clubs  of  Johnstown  and  to 
help  honor  the  men  and  women  being 
recognized  for  their  contributions  to 
the  community. 

Mr.  Allen  P.  Andrews,  chairman  of 
the  service  clubs  notes  the  dinner  is  an 
attempt  to  bridge  a  gap  in  fellowship 
that  should  continue  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  fellowship  between  the 
black  and  white  communities  to  make 
the  total  community  of  Johnstown  a 
better  place  to  live. 

Certainly,  it  is  through  efforts  such 
as  this  and  the  individual  work  of  the 
people  being  honored,  that  we  can  all 
join  in  promoting  a  nation  of  harmony 
that  is  working  and  pulling  together  to 
meet  our  common  needs  and  goals. 
Our  future  as  a  nation  rests  on  all  of 
us  pulling  together,  for  it  will  not  be 
one  ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group 
that  will  make  progress  in  the  coming 
years,  it  must  be  all  of  us— regardless 
of  those  characteristics— that  improve 
our  world. 

Please  let  me  note  the  seven  people 
being  honored  at  this  April  25  dinner 
who  certainly  meet  this  standard  of 
excellence  in  service  to  the  community 
and  their  fellow  citizens. 

Homer  M.  Burton— Mr.  Burton  has 
given  his  time  and  effort  constantly 
over  the  past  50  years  to  promote  and 
develop  the  black  community  and  has 
been  an  individual  leader  in  promoting 
community  togetherness  in  the  Johns- 
town area. 

B.  T.  Du  Pont— Mr.  Du  Pont  has 
shown  his  special  caring  about  people 
and  their  future  through  his  constant 
volunteer  work  in  service  organiza- 
tions including  the  NAACP,  the  Penn- 
sylvania   Human    Relations    Commis- 
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sion.  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  Mount  Aloy- 
sius  Junior  College. 

Perry  HoUoway— Mr.  Holloway  has 
worked  to  blend  the  efforts  of  the 
black  community  with  local  labor  and 
political  groups  to  promote  a  united 
progress  that  helps  the  community  to 
pull  together  and  work  together  for 
common  goals. 

George  Minno— Mr.  Minno  is  a 
banker  in  Johnstown  who  has  devoted 
considerable  portions  of  his  time  to 
promoting  public  development,  and 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  efforts  to  de- 
velop economic  growth,  jobs,  and  com- 
munity development  in  Johnstown. 

Christopher  C.  Quarles— Mr. 
Quarles  is  now  retired,  but  he  contin- 
ues his  lifelong  efforts  to  improving 
Johnstown  and  the  black  community. 
He  worked  as  a  businessman,  but  his 
true  love  has  been  the  people  of  the 
community  and  their  improvement 
which  he  has  shown  through  his 
active  participation  in  the  NAACP. 

Dorothy  Robinson— Miss  Robinson 
is  involved  in  banking  in  the  Johns- 
town area  and  has  used  that  position 
not  simply  as  a  job  but  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  with  the  churches  and 
people  of  the  Johnstown  community 
to  help  solve  financial  problems  and 
keep  churches  and  community  groups 
active. 

Ruth  Whitehead— Mrs.  Whitehead 
has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  ef- 
forts and  causes  within  the  black  com- 
munity and  has  given  regularly  of  her 
time  to  community  projects  and  her 
church,  the  Shiloh  Baptist  Church. 

I  certainly  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  these  people  for  their  excel- 
lent examples  of  individual  contribu- 
tions to  the  community,  and  I  know 
we  can  all  count  on  their  continuing 
efforts  to  improve  our  community  and 
help  our  fellow  citizens.* 


THE  WATER  PRICING  REFORM 
ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  MILLER  OF  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  article  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  illustrates  that 
reform  of  Federal  water  pricing  would 
be  wholly  consistent  with  the  budg- 
etary goals  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  the 
Water  Pricing  Reform  Act,  H.R.  2606. 
which  would  largely  end  the  unjusti- 
fied subsidization  of  water  in  the 
West.  Most  of  the  farmers  in  the  recla- 
mation program  can  afford  to  pay  a 
reasonable  price  for  the  water,  as  my 
bill  would  require,  and  their  assump- 
tion of  this  obligation  would  reduce 
the  sizable  cost  to  power  users,  munici- 
pal and  industrial  users— who  already 
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pay  full  cost  plus  interest  on  their 
water— and  also  the  general  taxpayer 
who  will  ultimately  pick  up  the  cost  of 
these  projects  which  we  have  always 
been  told  will  pay  for  themselves. 

My  proposal  would  inject  some 
sound  financial  management  into  a 
system  thoroughly  distorted  by  Feder- 
al financial  interference.  Water,  like 
energy,  will  be  more  efficiently  uti- 
lized when  its  price  is  subject  to  the 
marketplace  and  actual  costs.  With 
price  inducing  greater  conservation, 
the  demand  for  additional  water  stor- 
age and  transportation  facilities  might 
well  decrease,  and  costs  to  taxpayers 
would  be  reduced  even  more. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Federal  Subsidy  So  Far  Missed  by 
Budget  Cutters— Irrigation 
(By  Brad  Knickerbocker) 

Washington.— It  seems  like  a  perfectly 
good  Republican  idea:  I>rovide  a  federal  sub- 
sidy only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  truly 
needed,  and  make  the  recipients  pay  their 
fair  share  whenever  possible. 

This  argument,  which  underlies  much  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  budget-cutting 
these  days,  is  being  thrown  back  at  the 
White  House  in  an  attempt  to  drastically 
reduce  a  large  government  expenditure  in 
President  Reagan's  home  region— federal 
subsidies  for  farm  irrigation. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  re- 
cently reported  that  farmers  in  the  West 
who  receive  water  from  federal  irrigation 
projects  pay  only  a  small  fraction  (less  than 
10  percent  on  average)  of  its  cost. 

In  one  central  California  project  area,  for 
example,  farmers  pay  only  $7.79  per  acre- 
foot  of  water  (about  325.000  gallons).  The 
full  cost  is  $86.54.  with  taxpayers  picking  up 
the  balance.  Multiplied  by  the  millions  of 
acres  served  by  such  projects  in  the  West 
and  the  vast  amount  of  water  involved,  the 
total  federal  subsidy  adds  up  to  several  bil- 
lion dollars. 

The  original  intent  of  water  reclamation 
law  was  to  encourage  westward  settlement 
and  regional  development.  But  there  is 
growing  agreement  with  the  GAO  conclu- 
sion that  "those  goals  have  been  reached 
and  the  projects  should  now  be  reevaluated 
in  the  light  of  current  economic  and  social 
conditions." 

The  GAO  recommends  that  the  Interior 
Department  rethink  the  way  it  arrives  at 
water  charges.  The  rate  charged  for  each  ir 
rigation  area  is  determined,  in  large  part,  by 
how  much  the  department  figures  the  farm 
ers  can  afford  to  pay. 

Rep,  George  Miller  (D)  of  California  has 
introduced   legislation    requiring   that   con 
struction  and  operating  costs  be  recovered 
from  water  users. 

Irrigation  is  a  program  where,  the  subsi- 
dies just  grew  and  grew,  and  now  we  find 
billions  of  dollars  in  taxpayers'  money  being 
used  to  sut)sidize  some  of  the  wealthiest  ag- 
ricultural interests  in  the  United  States." 
says  Mr.  Miller. 

The  issue  is  a  key  part  of  broader  water 
policy  questions  that  will  have  to  be  faced 
by  Congress  and  the  new  administration. 

One  is  the  growing  controversy  over 
whether  federally  irrigated  farm  land 
should  be  reserved  for  family  farms  "  of 
modest  .size  (160  acres  per  family  member), 
as  Congress  originally  intended.  Studies 
consistently  have  shown  that  much  of  this 
land  already  is  held  by  large  farming  inter 
ests.  including  absentee  corporations. 
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One  recent  Interior  Department  study 
notes  that  fewer  than  3  percent  of  farm  op- 
erators control  nearly  one-third  of  the  land 
in  federal  reclamation  areas. 

Last  year  the  House  and  Senate  could  not 
agree  on  legislation  setting  new  acreage 
limits.  Sources  close  to  the  issue  expect  it  to 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  increased  limits,  re- 
flecting the  "economies  of  scale"  possible  on 
large  farms. 

Another  growing  concern  is  water  conser- 
vation and  the  long-range  environmental  ef 
fects  of  massive  irrigation.  Among  the 
points  of  concern  are  ground  water  short- 
ages in  Arizona  and  other  parts  of  the  West, 
increasing  salinity  as  a  result  of  irrigation  in 
California's  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  the 
wisdom  of  damming  more  rivers  to  cultivate 
land  of  marginal  agricultural  value. 

The  Interior  Department  has  found  that 
increasing  the  price  of  irrigation  water  to 
more  accurately  reflect  iu  true  cost  would 
result  in  farmers  using  it  much  more  effi- 
ciently. Congressman  Miller  likens  this  to 
deregulating  the  price  of  oil  and  gas  in 
order  to  encourage  conservation  of  those 
valuable  resources. 

Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  says  "the 
marketplace"  should  govern  energy  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Congressman 
Miller  seems  determined  to  find  out  if  the 
Reagan  administration  will  apply  the  same 
standard  to  using  the  nation's  water  re- 
sources.* 


HONORING  1981  SLOVENIAN  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sloveni- 
an culture,  dramatic  arts,  music,  and 
social  arts  flourish  in  the  Cleveland 
area  today  due  in  large  part  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Federation  of  Slovenian 
Homes. 

Recently,  at  the  Federation  of  Slove- 
nian Homes  awards  banquet.  10  out- 
standing contributors  to  the  Slovenian 
community  were  honored.  Their  dedi- 
cation and  energy  are  so  exemplary 
that  I  wish  to  honor  them  here. 

Andy  Hervatin  is  the  1981  Slovene 
Man  of  the  Year  representing  the 
American-Slovenian  Club.  He  was  a 
driving  force  in  organizing  the  club  in 
1946  and  was  its  first  president. 

He  is  active  in  several  fraternal  orga- 
nizations and  Slovenian  clubs  and  is 
currently  organizing  a  pensioners  club. 
He  and  his  wife,  Edith,  live  in  a  house 
he  built  himself. 

Antonia  Stokar  is  the  Slovenian  Na- 
tional Home  of  Maple  Heights' 
Woman  of  the  Year.  She  has  been 
active  with  many  Slovenian  organiza- 
tions, particularly  the  Slovenian  Na- 
tional Home. 

She  and  her  late  husband.  Prank, 
have  nine  children.  She  has  worked  at 
the  Cleveland  Worsted  Mills  and  the 
Richman  Bros..  Co. 

The  Slovenian  Workmen's  Home  on 
Waterloo's  Woman  of  the  Year  is 
Mary  Furlan. 
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Bom  in  Cleveland.  Mary  has  also 
lived  in  Yugoslavia.  She  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Slovenian  National 
Benefit  Society  and  the  Progressive 
Slovenian  Women  of  America  for  over 
45  years.  She  is  the  widow  of  Louis 
Furlan. 

Tony  SusUrsic  is  Man  of  the  Year  of 
the  Slovene  Society  Home  of  Euclid. 
Active  with  the  Slovene  Hall  since  he 
was  a  child.  Tony  has  given  a  lifetime 
of  service  to  the  community. 

A  World  War  II  veteran,  he  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  Euclid  Vets 
Club.  He  and  his  wife  Helen  have  two 
children  and  two  grandchildren. 

The  West  Side  Slovene  Home  has 
chosen  Anna  Jesko  as  its  Woman  of 
the  Year.  Known  as  the  "West  Side 
Reporter"  to  her  friends,  Anna  has 
written  over  500  articles  for  Slovenian 
newspapers. 

She  has  l)een  a  member  of  several 
Slovene  organizations  for  over  50 
years  and  was  a  founder  of  the  Club  of 
the  West  Side  Lodges. 

June  Price  is  Woman  of  the  Year  of 
the  St.  Clair  Slovenian  National 
Home.  A  popular  and  respected  singer, 
she  has  used  her  talents  for  Slovenian 
culture  and  causes  since  her  early 
teens. 

Her  voice  has  enlivened  Slovene 
benefits,  festivals,  singing  groups,  and 
operas  and  she  also  is  active  in  many 
Slovene  societies. 

The  Slovenian  National  Home  in 
Newburgh  has  chosen  Robert  Zura  as 
Man  of  the  Year.  Bob  is  an  air  traffic 
controller  who  is  active  not  only  in  the 
Slovene  community,  but  also  in  politi- 
cal and  civic  events  in  Parma.  He  and 
his  wife  Mary  have  three  children. 

Rose  Slapnik  is  Woman  of  the  Year 
from  the  West  Park  Slovene  Home. 
She  has  been  a  member  for  20  years 
and  is  especially  active  in  bringing  new 
members  to  the  club.  Rose  and  her 
husband  Adolph  have  three  children 
and  five  grandchildren. 

The  Collinwood  Slovenian  Home 
Man  of  the  Year  is  John  Primozich. 
John  has  been  a  director  of  the  home 
for  the  past  3  years.  He  and  his  wife 
Vera  have  one  son. 

Vidi  Kumse  is  the  Woman  of  the 
Year  of  the  Slovenian  National  Home 
of  Lorain.  She  has  been  active  in  many 
Slovene  womens'  groups  since  emigrat- 
ing to  Lorain  from  Yugoslavia  in  1907. 

She  and  her  husband  John  will  cele- 
brate their  70th  wedding  anniversary 
this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
honoring  these  10  fine  citizens  of  the 
Slovenian  community.  Their  hard 
work  and  enthusiasm  is  commendable. 
Their  heritage  has  enriched  these 
Men  and  Women  of  the  Year,  and 
they  have  enriched  their  community 
and  their  country .• 
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CETA  WORKS  FOR  AMERICA 
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HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAUTOuriA 

m  THE  HOXT8Z  OP  RXPRXSXNTATTVSS 

Monday.  AjtrU  6,  1981 

•  Ui.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hilda 
Bynum.  46  years  old  and  handicapped, 
works  as  a  blood  donor  recruiter  in 
rural  Buncombe  County,  N.C.  Unem- 
ployed for  the  past  11  years,  she  Is 
now  able  to  earn  $3.39  an  hour  as  a 
participant  in  a  CETA  training  and 
employmoit  program. 

"CETA  has  given  me  hope."  she 
says,  "has  helped  me  to  stand  up  and 
say.  'I  can  get  a  job.  I  can  do  some- 
thing with  my  life.  I  am  somebody.' 
CETA  doesn't  give  you  something  for 
nothing,  only  the  incentive  to  go  out 
and  do  for  yourself." 

SheUey  Johnson  also  benefits  from  a 
CETA  program.  She  has  moved  off 
welfare  and  is  supporting  a  9-year-old 
daughter  with  the  stipend  she  receives 
from  her  CETA  sponsored  part-time 
job  at  the  San  Bernardino  County 
Economc  Development  Agency.  When 
not  working  at  the  agency,  she  re- 
ceives word  processing  training.  At 
completion  of  the  program,  she  could 
land  a  job  with  a  starting  salary  of 
$1,100  a  month. 

if  the  administration  has  its  budget 
slashing  way.  Hilda.  Shelley  and 
roughly  330.000  others  will  soon  lose 
their  jobs,  along  with  the  pride  and 
independence  their  individual  CETA 
programs  provide  them.  The  President 
has  already  deferred  title  Il(d)  and 
YACC  moneys,  and  rescinded  title  VI 
PSE  funds.  This  has  caused  immediate 
and  serious  repercussions.  Many 
people  have  already  lost  their  jobs, 
many  small  programs  have  been 
forced  to  close  their  doors,  and  many 
families  at  the  borderline  of  poverty 
have  given  up  the  hope  that  CETA 
provides  and  moved  onto  welfare.  If 
the  administration  continues  to  push 
further  and  alter  the  CETA  legisla- 
tion—as they  threaten  to  do— these 
negative  effects  will  be  greatly  multi- 
plied. 

These  actions  make  no  sense  whatso- 
ever, especially  from  an  administra- 
tion which  claims  to  want  to  put 
Americans  back  to  work.  These  large 
cuts  in  CETA  will  result  in  more  un- 
employed people,  not  less.  Training 
opportimities  for  those  who  need  it 
the  most  will  be  greatly  diminished, 
the  long-term  unemployed  will  be 
denied  one  of  the  few  opportunities 
they  have  for  substantive  employ- 
ment, and  the  cycle  of  poverty  will 
become  even  more  entrenched. 

That  CETA  works  has  been  clearly 
borne  out  by  the  statistics.  Almost 
half  a  million  of  this  Nation's  most  se- 
riously disadvantaged  people  moved 
from  CETA  programs  into  unsubsi- 
dized  employment  last  year.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  purpose  of  a  training  and 
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employment  program,  yet  the  adminis- 
tration wishes  to  sharply  cuirtall 
CETA.  To  state  that  these  cuts,  made 
in  the  name  of  fiscal  austerity,  will  be 
counterproductive,  is  to  belabor  the 
obvious. 

CETA  workers  are  not  only  helping 
themselves  through  their  training  and 
work  experience;  they  are  also  helping 
the  Nation  by  performing  needed 
tasks  and  services  which  would  other- 
wise go  undone,  paying  taxes,  and  low- 
ering the  unemployment  and  welfare 
rolls.  In  a  sluggish  economy,  this 
Nation  has  a  vested  interest  in  increas- 
ing employment  as  much  as  possible. 
A  full-employment  society  not  only 
benefits  the  individual  worker,  it 
means  that  the  American  economy  is 
functioning  at  a  high  and  productive 
level. 

Economic  recovery  cannot  come 
about  by  forcing  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans out  of  productive  employment 
and  onto  welfare.  Economic  recovery 
cannot  be  achieved  by  condemning  the 
long-term  unemployed  to  a  life  with- 
out hope  or  work.  Economic  recovery 
cannot  be  achieved  by  eliminating 
sldlls  training  opportunities  for  the 
underemployed  and  unemployed.  Eco- 
nomic recovery  wlU  not  be  attained  by 
making  insignificant  budgetary  sav- 
ings now,  while  insuring  economic  and 
personal  catastrophe  in  the  near 
future. 

I  have  introduced  two  measures. 
House  Resolutions  111  and  120,  which 
would  counter  the  Reagan  deferral  of 
title  Il(d)  and  rescission  of  title  VI 
funds.  Support  of  these  measures  Is  vi- 
tally important  since  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  already  begun  to  imple- 
ment the  deferrals  and  rescissions. 
Many  thousands  of  people  have  al- 
ready lost  their  jobs  because  of  this 
accelerated  Implementation,  and  many 
thousands  more  will  soon  be  out  of 
work  aoid  on  the  streets.  We  must  sup- 
port House  Resolutions  111  and  120, 
and  put  America  back  to  work.« 


H.R.  3007 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OFCAUrORKIA 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6.  1981 

•  Mr.  SHDMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
result  of  last  Monday's  tragic  attempt 
on  the  life  of  the  President,  on  Thurs- 
day I  introduced  legislation  (H.R. 
3007)  to  close  a  glaring  loophole  in  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  As  I  am  cer- 
tain each  Member  of  the  House  is  now 
aware,  the  .22  caliber  handgim  used  in 
the  attempted  assassination  was  as- 
sembled in  Miami  of  parts  imported 
from  Germany.  The  gim  itself  could 
not  have  been  imported;  its  parts  were. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  exception  to  exist- 
ing prohibitions  on  the  importation  of 
"Saturday  Night  Specials"   not  only 
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makes  no  sense,  but.  as  we  have  just 
seen,  can  have  deadly  implications.  My 
bill,  therefore,  provides  that  the  im- 
portation of  parts  of  firearms  shall  be 
illegal  if  the  assembled  firearm  is  al- 
ready prohibited  by  law.  Illegal  parts 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  illegal  "whole." 

I  am  not  proposing  additional  gun 
control.  I  am  suggesting,  rather,  that 
if  existing  law  were  consistently  and 
strictly  applied,  we  might  substantial- 
ly reduce  the  number  of  cheap  hand- 
guns annually  made  available  in  this 
country.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
in  sponsorship  of  this  effort.* 


TUITION  TAX  CREDITS:  A 
SCHOLAR'S  VIEW 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6.  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  give  in  detail  the 
academic  credentials  of  sociologist 
James  S.  Coleman,  author  of  the 
famous  "Coleman  Report"  which  did 
so  much  to  shape  educational  policy  in 
this  country.  Dr.  Coleman  has  recent- 
ly studied  the  nonpublic  school  system 
in  the  United  States.  It  would  seem 
from  reports  based  on  early  drafts  of 
his  study  that  tuition  tax  credits  will 
be  money  well  spent  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

For  more  details,  I  suggest  you  read 
"Private  High  Schools  Are  Better 
Than  Public,  Study  Concludes"  by 
Dan  Morgan,  the  Washington  Post, 
April  3,  1981.  which  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

Private  High  Schools  Ark  Better  Thah 

Public,  Study  Concludes 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

A  major  study  txy  sociologist  James  S. 
Coleman  concludes  that  Catholic  and  other 
private  high  schools  provide  a  better  educa- 
tion than  public  ones  do,  and  in  some  re- 
SF>ects  are  less  racially  segregated.  The 
study  is  certain  to  cause  controversy  in  UJ5. 
educational  circles. 

Coleman,  whose  1966  report  on  education- 
al opportunity  became  one  of  the  decade's 
most  debated  documents  on  schools,  based 
his  latest  findings  on  data  covering  58,728 
students  in  1,015  high  schools. 

The  report  was  compiled  for  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics,  a  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Eklucation.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  examinations  of  non- 
public schools  ever  sponsored  by  the  federal 
government. 

Although  officials  of  NCES  described  the 
report  yesterday  as  a  "draft .  .  .  stlU  subject 
to  change,"  it  has  been  sharply  attacked  by 
supporters  of  public  schools  who  fear  that 
the  findings  could  strengthen  the  case  for 
tax  credits  to  famUies  paying  tuition  for  pri- 
vate schools. 

Coleman  went  on  record  in  favor  of  tu- 
ition tax  credits  as  early  as  1978,  saying 
they  would  widen  the  school  options  ol  low- 
income  black  parents. 
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President  Reagan  has  promised  to  fight 
for  tuition  tax  credits  that  would  aid  fami- 
lies that  send  their  children  to  parochial  or 
private  schools.  But  a  major  storm  is  brew- 
ing over  this,  with  public-school  backers 
saying  that  Reagan's  policy  is  to  slash  funds 
for  schools  serving  poor  and  minority  chil- 
dren and  transfer  the  savings  to  middle- 
class  famUies  through  tax  credits. 

David  Sweet,  assistant  administrator  of 
NCES,  said  yesterday  that  we  would  not 
say  we  fully  support  each  and  every  conclu- 
sion "  reached  by  Coleman.  And  an  internal 
NCES  evaluation  of  the  Coleman  study  ob- 
tained by  the  Washington  Post  "urges  the 
authoris)  to  take  less  liberty  with  the  data 
and  provide  a  more  complete  picture"  of  one 
of  the  issues  dealt  with. 

"The  statistical  techniques  used  here  are 
out  of  date,  and  I  think  nearly  every  expert 
in  the  field  would  say  that  the  method  has 
to  overestimate  the  quality  of  private 
schools, "  said  Robert  L.  Crain,  an  education- 
al sociologist  and  author  who  now  works  at 
the  Rand  Corp.  "If  you  took  a  high  school 
student  body  which  came  from  families  of 
above-average  income,  those  kids  would  do 
well  in  either  a  public  or  private  school. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  this  report  that 
makes  me  think  they  would  do  any  better  in 
private  school." 

Coleman,  a  University  of  Chicago  sociolo- 
gist, is  affiliated  with  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center,  which  has  the  contract  to 
gather  data  for  a  massive  federally  financed 
survey  of  high  school  sophomores  and  se- 
niors. 

About  one  high  school  out  of  four  in  the 
United  States  is  non-public,  but  only  about 
one  of  10  students  in  grades  9  through  12  at- 
tends these  facilities.  By  far  the  largest 
nimiber  of  the  private  school  students— 
900,000  of  1,359,000— attend  Catholic  paro- 
chial schools. 

To  gather  the  data,  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  examined  school  records, 
tested  thousands  of  students  and  inter- 
viewed administrators. 

According  to  Coleman,  "the  evidence  is 
that  private  schools  do  produce  better  cog- 
nitive outcomes  that  public  schools.  When 
family  background  factors  that  predict 
achievement  are  controlled,  students  in 
both  Catholic  and  other  private  schools  are 
shown  to  achieve  at  a  higher  level  than  stu- 
dents in  public  schools." 

In  a  warning  that  critics  already  have 
seized  on,  however,  Coleman  acknowledges 
that  factors  other  than  family  background 
could  affect  achievement. 

"Coleman  has  mixed  up  cause  and  effect," 
a  critic  said.  "These  kids  are  in  Catholic 
schools  because  they  have  high  scores.  They 
don't  have  high  scores  because  they're  in 
Catholic  schools.  This  is  not  a  minor  prob- 
lem; it's  huge." 

Also  certain  to  provoke  controversy  is 
Coleman's  finding  that  "Catholic  schools 
more  nearly  approximate  the  common 
school'  ideal  of  American  education  than  do 
public  schools,"  in  that  achievement  levels 
of  children  with  different  backgrounds  are 
more  nearly  alike  in  Catholic  than  in  public 
schools. 

Coleman  also  challenges  a  major  conten- 
tion of  critics  of  tuition  tax  credits,  who 
assert  that  the  aid  would  intensify  racial 
segregation.  Coleman  argues,  on  the  basis  of 
computer  models,  that  there  would  be  a 
slightly  higher  percentage  of  blacks  and 
Hispanics  in  private  schools  after  the  first 
year  of  such  aid  than  are  there  now. 

He  argues  that  this  would  be  constructive 
because  "the  public  sector  is  by  far  the  most 
segregated"  on  a  school-for-school  basis. 
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In  his  analysis.  Coleman  concluded  that 
individual  private  schools  are  less  likely  to 
be  racially  segregated  than  individual  public 
schools,  although  public  schools  have  a  con- 
siderably higher  percentage  of  black  enroll- 
ment than  Catholic  schools  nationally. 
Coleman  reports  that  public  and  private 
schools  now  enroll  about  the  same  percent- 
ages of  Hispanics.* 


FORMER  MEMBER  SUPPORTS 
LEGAL  SERVICES 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  letter  from  a 
former  Member  of  this  body,  Arnold 
Olsen,  who  writes  of  his  support  for 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  a  former  Member  of 
this  body,  Mr.  Olsen  is  in  an  ideal  posi- 
tion to  observe  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration as  he  is  the  judge  of  the 
Second  Judicial  District  of  the  State 
of  Montana.  He  makes  a  good  argu- 
ment by  invoking  the  preamble  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  where  it  states  that 
one  of  the  purposes  of  this  great 
Union  Is  to  establish  justice.  The  Legal 
Services  Corporation  has  helped  estab- 
lish a  measure  of  justice,  or  at  least 
access  to  the  judicial  system,  for  the 
people  of  our  country  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  it  because  of  the  ex- 
cessive costs.  I  commend  him  for  his 
observations  and  hope  my  colleagues 
wiU  take  a  minute  to  read  his  com- 
ments: 

District  Court  of  the 

State  op  Montana, 
Butte,  Mont,  March  27,  1981. 
Hon.  Pat  Williams. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Pat:  As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary, 
and  presiding  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
Second  Judicial  District  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  I  would  like  to  express  my  person- 
al and  professional  opinion  in  re^rd  to 
House  Bill  2506  relating  to  the  Reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Legal  Services  Corpwration. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  Corporation  is 
oi>erating  under  a  $321  million  appropri- 
ation for  the  year  1981,  and  I  urge  the 
Reauthorization  of  the  Corporation,  togeth- 
er with  an  appropriation  in,  at  least,  the 
area  in  which  it  is  now  funded,  in  order  that 
the  poor,  the  low  Income,  and  those  famUies 
with  earnings  below  poverty  level  may 
obtain  legal  counsel  and  receive  the  equal 
and  just  treatment  to  which  they  are,  of 
right,  entitled. 

The  Legal  Services  Program  has  provided 
these  individuals  with  able  and  competent 
legal  counsel  and  has  immeasurably  assisted 
the  court  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
This  is  an  extremely  sensitive  area,  and 
their  civil  rights  must  be  protected  at  aU 
costs.  Without  counsel,  such  civil  rights  are 
jeopardized,  endangered  and  violated.  The 
program  in  my  opinion  has  more  than 
proven  its  worth;  and,  without  it,  funding 
from  other  sources  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain. 
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1  believe  that  the  legislation  presently 
before  Congress,  dealing  with  the  Reauthor- 
ization of  the  budgeting  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  is  vital  and  essential,  and  I 
would  appreciate  your  positive  assistance  to- 
wards the  approval  of  such  legislation. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  positive 
effect  to  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes.  "We  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  coounon  de- 
fence, promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America;"  by  establishing  justice  for  the 
poor  who  under  on  circumstances  could 
afford  to  pay  for  it  themselves. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Arnold  OLxm. 
District  Jud0e.m 


VIOLENCE 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KENTUCKY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVBS 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  recent  tragic  events  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  I  wish  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  timely  letter  from  my 
constituent,  Mr.  Bert  Jody.  Jr..  of  Pa- 
ducah.  Ky.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the 
following: 

The  article  by  Mr.  KUpatrick  strikes  a  re- 
sponsive chord  on  my  pairt.  I  travel  at  times 
to  Washington  as  well  as  to  other  cities  in 
this  country  on  business.  I  do  not  walk  the 
streets  of  those  cities,  nor  visit  their  attrac- 
tions, simply  because  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
robbed,  beaten,  or  possibly  killed  by  some- 
one that  Judge  Bazelon  might  term  "an  un- 
fortunate product  of  his  social  environ- 
ment." 

I  am  concerned  with  staj^ing  alive  to  sup- 
port my  family.  I  am  frightened  for  my 
daughter,  a  senior  in  college,  who  must  go 
out  alone  to  earn  a  living  in  some  "war 
zone." 

The  mood  of  my  friends  and  peers  is  turn- 
ing ugly.  We  are  collectively  fed  up  with 
pasring  the  price  in  fear  and  innocent  lives 
lost  to  street  toughs  and  "crazies"  like  Steve 
Judy  and  Ted  Bundy  and  then  paying  the 
price  of  endless  appeals  to  maintain  these 
lullers  on  death  row  for  years. 

The  thought  strikes  me  that  if  we  did  not 
permit  tens  of  thousands  of  unskilled  per- 
sons to  enter  this  country,  we  would  not  be 
packing  those  same  tens  of  thousands  into 
slums  to  become  desperate  enough  to 
commit  acts  of  violence  against  society. 
Who  knows,  we  might  even  lower  the  unem- 
ployment ratio. 

Frankly,  the  sociological  excuses  made  for 
these  animals  do  not  interest  me,  I  have 
abided  by  the  laws  of  this  country  for  fifty 
years.  The  question  is.  when  is  government, 
established  to  seciuv  the  rights  of  the  law 
abiding,  going  to  stop  coddling  the  lawless 
and  start  protecting  the  innocent  for  real? 

I  am  like  Mr.  KUpatrick.  My  heart  doesn't 
bleed  for  them.  I've  been  robbed. 

With  best  regards.  I  remain. 
Tours  very  truly. 

BiKT  JcwT.  Jr. 

WeU  said.« 
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REMARKS  BY  BETHLEHEM 

STEEL  CORP.  CHAIRMAN 

DONALD  H.  TRAUTLEIN 


UM 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PnfNSTLVANIA 
nt  THX  HOUSE  or  RKPRESEMTATtVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  March  30,  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  serve  as  master  of  ceremonies  for 
the  annual  Talus  Rock  Girl  Scout 
Council  dinner.  We  were  honored  to 
have  as  our  speaker  this  year  Donald 
H.  Trautlein.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

Mr.  Trautlein,  in  his  remarks,  made 
an  extremely  positive  presentation  of 
the  role  of  Scouting  in  helping  to  pro- 
mote the  role  of  women  in  today's  so- 
ciety. Mr.  Trautlein  said  that  whUe  we 
know  all  citizens  are  not  exactly  equal, 
we  do  have  equality  of  opportunity, 
and  added: 

And  that  is  what's  important  about  the 
women's  movement:  not  that  women  should 
succeed  to  positions  that  have  been  tradi- 
tionally dominated  by  men:  not  that  women 
should  leave  the  home  and  hearth  in  favor 
of  careers;  but  rather  that  they  should  have 
equal  opportunities  to  do  so  if  they  so 
choose. 

Olrl  Scouting  can,  and  does— help  to  pre- 
pare young  women  for  such  opportunities. 
It  helps  by  teaching  them  useful  skills,  by 
providing  basic  vocational  training,  and  by 
helping  them  acquire  the  patterns  of  disci- 
plined thought  that  can  serve  them  well 
throughout  their  lives. 

Mr.  Trautlein  went  on  to  note  that 
from  his  perspective  with  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  corporations  that  the 
outlook  was  excellent  for  women 
today  choosing  to  develop  careers  in 
the  business  world. 

I  can  tell  you  that  those  prospects  are  im- 
measurably better  today  than  they  ever 
were  in  the  past.  For  example,  when  I  start- 
ed out  in  the  accounting  profession,  there 
were  very  few  trained  woman  accountants 
around.  Not  so  today.  In  fact,  we  have  about 
fifty  women  in  accounting,  supervisory,  and 
administrative-type  functions  in  Bethle- 
hem's Accounting  Department. 

After  citing  some  statistics  on  the  in- 
crease of  women  receiving  Ph.  D.  de- 
grees and  moving  through  medical, 
law,  and  graduate  schools,  he  added: 

All  the  statistics  add  up  to  the  same  con- 
clusion: we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  virtual  rev- 
olution, a  tide  that  is  sweeping  women  into 
positions  of  Importance,  influence,  and  pres- 
tige that  were  hardly  dreamed  of  only  a  few 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Trautlein  added  that  he  thought 
futunre  job  prospects  were  favorable 
for  women,  and  added  the  formula  he 
foresaw  making  those  careers  even 
more  likely. 

There  Is  no  question  about  it.  Women  are 
making  progress,  and  we  want  them  to  keep 
on  making  progress.  We  stiU  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we're 
far  from  satisfied.  But  there's  another  prob- 
lem, and  it's  pretty  fundamental.  I'm  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  we  can't  hire  women  or 
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anybody  else  for  Jobs  that  they  aren't  quali- 
fied to  fUl.*  •  • 

Here  again,  it  comes  down  to  a  matter  of 
direction  and  training  early  in  life— in  the 
family,  in  the  schools,  and  in  organizations 
such  as  girl  scouting.  That's  where  girls 
need  the  kind  of  guidance  that  will  expand 
their  career  horizons  as  women. 

I  believe  Mr.  Trautlein's  comments 
served  very  well  to  indicate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Girl  Scouts  in  the  coming 
decade.  I  appreciated  him  Joining  us  in 
Johnstown,  and  am  very  pleased  to 
further  distribute  his  excellent  com- 
ments through  these  remarks.* 


THE     AGRICULTURAL     MARKET- 
ING AGREEMENT  ACT  OF  1937 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  to  correct  serious  abuses  in  the 
Federal  agricultural  marketing  pro- 
gram which  artificially  inflate  food 
prices,  undermine  the  competitive 
market  system,  injure  consumers,  and 
encourage  the  squandering  of  vital  na- 
tional resources.  I  am  very  proud  to 
have  Congressman  Fred  Richmond, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Marketing,  Consumer  Relations 
and  Nutrition  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937  (7  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.) 
establishes  a  program  providing  for 
the  issuance  of  marketing  orders  with 
respect  to  numerous  crops  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  These  orders 
were  designed  to  reduce  the  fluctuat- 
ing volume  and  price  of  certain  crops 
during  the  imcertain  years  of  the 
Great  Depression.  The  benefits  of  this 
stabilization,  it  was  believed,  would 
accrue  to  both  farmers — who  would 
enjoy  regularized  prices— and  consum- 
ers—who would  benefit  from  the  regu- 
lar availability  of  the  product.  ■ 

But  like  so  many  well-intended  Fed- 
eral programs,  this  one  has  gone  awry. 
A  program  intended  to  support  small 
farmers  in  many  cases  now  protects 
large  agricultural  domination  of  the 
market.  A  system  to  benefit  the  public 
from  major  decisions  excludes  the 
public  from  major  decisions  which 
affect  our  pocketbooks  and  our  health. 

The  marketing  orders  have  become  a 
mass  of  intertwined  Federal  regula- 
tions and  restrictions,  frustrating  the 
entrepreneur,  assuring  rather  than 
preventing  market  capture.  And  this 
very  system  nourishes  itself  off  still 
more  consumer  financing  through  the 
program  of  taxpayer  subsidies  to  agri- 
cultural users. 

These  were  some  of  the  findings  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  staff 
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report,  "Agricultural  Cooperatives"  in 
1975.  Like  too  many  thoughtful  stud- 
ies, this  one  has  languished,  its  criti- 
cisms unpublicized  and  its  recommen- 
dations ignored.  Marketing  orders,  the 
report  concluded,  may: 

•  •  •  generally  overstimulate  production, 
keep  unnecessary  numbers  of  growers  in  in- 
dustry, and  protect  inefficient  operations  by 
artificially  inflating  prices.  Such  economic 
costs  may  outweigh  any  advantages  that 
orders  may  actually  have  (214-125)  •  •  *. 
Marketing  orders  do  have  potential  and 
actual  effects  counter  to  consumers'  inter- 
ests *  •  *.  Surely  there  should  be  considera- 
tion of  alternative  methods  which  would  not 
so  clearly  lead  to  societal  costs  from  the 
misallocation  of  resources. 

These  warnings  went  unheeded  by 
the  Congress.  And  today,  in  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  of  California,  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
navel  oranges  rotting  in  the  Sun  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  supermarkets  of  this  coun- 
try. As  much  as  25  percent  of  the  crop 
may  be  withheld  from  consumers. 
This  has  occurred  in  the  past.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1968,  58.1  percent  of 
lemons  were  diverted  from  the  domes- 
tic fresh  fruit  market,  and  during  the 
1960's.  19.5  percent  of  the  almond  crop 
was  kept  from  consumers.  So,  too, 
with  25  percent  of  Ocean  Spray's  1973 
cranberry  crop,  and  25  percent  of  the 
cling  peach  crop— 81,000  tons— in  1976. 
While  1981  will  be  a  bumper  year  for 
oranges,  consumer  prices  will  increase 
by  12  percent  in  the  markets.  The 
USDA  reported  in  1975  the  marketing 
order  program  definitely  inflated 
prices  to  consumers. 

Why  is  this  unconscionable  waste 
taking  place?  And  why  Is  the  Federal 
Government,  and  particularly  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  not  only 
sanctioning  this  immoral  destruction 
of  food  but  contemplating  legal  action 
against  private  entrepreneurs  who 
simply  want  to  sell  the  food  they  have 
labored  to  grow? 

Again,  the  1975  study  provided  the 
answer:  "Orders  are  used  to  engage  in 
a  form  of  price  discrimination.  The 
fresh  market  price  is  kept  up  by  limit- 
ing supplies".  The  effect  of  the  orders 
is  also  to  restrict  entry  to  the  agricul- 
tural market  and  extend  monopolistic 
control  of  our  food  production. 

There  is  a  pernicious  aspect  to  this 
situation  which  is  only  now  becoming 
appreciated,  but  which  includes  a  tax- 
payer subsidy  to  growers  which  en- 
courages crop  over  production,  and 
that  is  the  provision  of  heavily  subsi- 
dized irrigation  water. 

Irrigation  subsidies  are  another  of 
those  well-intended  Federal  programs 
identified  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion which  is  not  doing  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do.  We  thought  we  were  un- 
derwriting the  perpetuation  of  small, 
family  farms  in  the  United  States;  now 
we  find  that  the  taxpayers  are  really 
underwriting  some  of  the  largest  agri- 
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business  operations  In  the  country 
with  billions  of  dollars  in  taxpayers' 
subsidies.  Those  subsidies,  and  the 
availability  of  water  provided  by  those 
projects,  have  combined  to  encourage 
the  planting  of  crops  covered  by  mar- 
keting orders.  More  subsidies  are  one 
of  the  reasons  there  was  a  massive 
movement  of  orange  growers  into  the 
Central  Valley  in  California. 

So  now  we  have  growers  who  are 
using  subsidized  water— paid  for  by 
taxpayers — delivered  through  irriga- 
tion projects— paid  for  by  taxpayers— 
to  grow  crops,  a  significant  portion  of 
which  are  periodically  destroyed  in 
order  to  inflate  prices— paid  for  by 
taxpayers. 

And  this  system  is  justified  as  pre- 
serving the  free  enterprise  system. 

My  legislation  would  correct  the 
worst  abuses  in  the  marketing  order 
program.  It  would  change  the  present 
system  whereby  an  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Government— the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture—delgates  authority  to  influ- 
ence the  availability  of  food  and 
market  price  to  a  group  of  people  with 
a  strong  proprietary  interests  in  the 
decisions  they  are  making. 

Philisophically,  I  strongly  object  to 
this  principle  because  the  Government 
should  not  intrude  into  the  private 
economic  sphere  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enriching  one  class  of  citizens 
at  the  enormous  financial  expense  of 
all  others  unless  there  is  some  over- 
whelming national  interest.  But  in  the 
case  of  marketing  orders,  those  inter- 
ests—protecting small  farmers  against 
domination,  preserving  entry  to  farm- 
ing, assuring  availability  of  a  product 
to  the  consumer— are  being  under- 
mined rather  than  strengthened. 

I  particularly  object  to  the  virtual 
exclusion  of  qualified  consumer 
spokespersons  from  the  marketing  de- 
cisions. 

The  consiuner  Is  affected  by  inflated 
prices. 

The  consumer  is  affected  by  reduced 
product  availability. 

The  consumer  is  affected  by  the  use 
of  his  tax  money  to  underwrite  this  ir- 
rigation and  crop  marketing  system. 

And  yet  the  consumer  is  excluded 
from  the  decisionmaking  process  en- 
tirely under  the  current  law. 

My  bill  would  require  that  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  marketing  boards  ap- 
poiiited  by  the  Secretary  be  composed 
of  consumers  or  representatives  of 
consumer  organizations.  In  addition, 
my  biU  would  require  a  public  hearing 
on  any  rule  by  the  board  when  de- 
manded by  one-third  of  the  board  in 
order  to  permit  a  thorough  public 
notice  and  discussion  of  the  proposal. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  note 
the  current  exclusion  of  consumers 
from  decisions  by  private  interests 
acting  in  the  name  of,  and  with  the 
power  of  Government.  Except  for  a  re- 
stricted procedural  hearing  at  the  time 
an   order   is   promulgated,   at   which 
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anyone  may  appear,  consumers  are 
denied  any  standing  regarding  rules 
implementing  the  order,  including 
weekly  decision  regarding  the  with- 
holding of  the  crop  from  the  market. 

Consumers  may  not  seek  judicial 
review  of  these  decisions,  and  under 
current  regulations  cannot  participate 
in  any  modification  of  an  order,  rule 
or  regulation.  (7  CFR  900.1  et  seq.) 

As  the  9th  circuit  found  in  RarmtLS- 
sen  v.  Hardin  (461  F.2d  595,  9th  Cir. 
1972): 

The  whole  scheme  of  the  act  is  to  raise 
the  prices  of  agricultural  products  to,  and 
keep  them  at,  levels  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
and  to  establish  "orderly"  marketing  of 
them.  Bluntly  stated,  that  means,  in  part, 
marketing  freed  to  a  very  large  extent  from 
price  competition.  It  is  arguable  ttiat  the 
immediate,  and  possibly  the  longrun.  inter- 
ests of  consumers  are  contrary  to  these 
goals  •  •  •.  Nowhere  in  the  act  can  we  find 
an  express  provision  for  participation  by 
consumers  in  any  proceeding.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  this  is  no  accident. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  corrected 
that  accident,  whether  intentional  or 
not.  This  Congress  cannot  sanction  an- 
ticonsumer  actions  by  special  inter- 
ests. 

My  bill  would  also  protect  the  small- 
er farmer  by  requiring  that  orders  be 
approved  by  66%  percent  of  producers 
rather  than  by  producers  controlling 
66%  percent  of  the  crop.  The  current 
provisions  permits  a  very  large  grower 
to  act  to  the  detriment  of  smaller 
farmers  and  perhaps  to  the  detriment 
of  the  industry  and  the  Nation  as  well. 

Lastly,  my  biU  wlU  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  investigate  methods  for  utiliz- 
ing the  produce  withheld  from  the 
market  in  both  domestic  and  foreign 
food  assistance  programs.  Surely  there 
must  be  a  t)etter  way  to  utilize  the 
products  of  American  agriculture  than 
allowing  millions  of  pounds  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  to  be  destroyed  while 
millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  go  hungry.  Assuming  that  we  do 
continue  the  process  of  withholding 
products  from  the  market  in  some  rea- 
soned manner,  there  is  no  reason  that 
we  should  not  attempt  to  establish  a 
means  for  assuring  that  all  available 
food  is  appropriately  utilized. 

A  small  portion  of  the  potentially 
consumable  fruit  which  has  been  with- 
held from  this  year's  market  has  been 
donated  to  charitable  groups,  includ- 
ing the  Conununity  Food  Coalition  in 
my  own  district  of  Contra  Costa 
Coujity.  But  there  are  far  more 
people,  both  in  our  own  country  and 
world-wide  who  could  utilize  a  large 
portion  of  the  nutritious  food  which 
currently  is  wasted  because  of  the 
marketing  order  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation  is  an 
effort  to  introduce  a  measure  of  bal- 
ance into  the  marketing  order  pro- 
gram-to consider  the  needs  of  mil- 
lions of  consumers  and  taxpayers  as 
well  as  serving  the  interests  of  farmers 
who  profit  from  this  program.  This 
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balance  Is  lacking  in  the  program 
today,  and  as  a  result,  the  program 
strays  far  from  sound  policy.  I  would 
hope  that  the  administration  contin- 
ues its  review  of  the  marketing  order 
system,  and  that  the  Congress  will  ad- 
dress this  clear  case  of  federal  regula- 
tory intrusion  into  the  free  market 
system  to  the  detriment  of  consum- 
ers.* 

ADDRESS  BY  NTSB  CHAIRMAN, 
JIM  KING.  ON  GAS  PIPELINE 
SAFETY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATTVCS 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow morning,  our  Surface  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  will  begin 
hearings  on  gas  and  liquid  petroleum 
pipeline  safety.  I  believe  that  a  recent 
address  by  Jim  King,  Chairman  of  the 
NTSB,  to  the  Society  of  Gas  Operar 
tors,  on  this  same  subject  is  an  excel- 
lent Invitation  to  cooperation  between 
Government  and  industry— an  invita- 
tion, which  if  accepted,  will  speed  the 
drive  toward  less  Government  regula- 
tion. Chairman  King's  message  is  one 
which  could  apply  to  a  number  of  in- 
dustries which  feel  burdened  by  regu- 
lation: 
The  statement  follows: 

STATKMEirT  By  Jamxs  B.  Kimc,  Chaikmab. 

National  Transportatioh  SArrrr  Boako 

Thank  you. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  tonight.  I  am 
particularly  happy  to  be  talking  with  you  at 
a  quiet  time  of  your  choosing  rather  than  in 
the  midst  of  a  crisis. 

It  is  also  undeniably  a  pleasure  to  be 
speaking  to  an  organization  that  represents 
an  industry  proud  of  its  commitment  and 
accomplishments  in  the  field  of  safety.  Tour 
industry,  more  than  any  other  mode  of 
transportation  with  which  we  work  at  the 
Safety  Board,  has  consistently  shown  the 
most  responsiveness  to  our  suggestions  for 
solving  safety  problems. 

And  let  me  be  clear  about  this.  I'm  not 
saying  this  now  just  to  be  a  gracious  guest. 
I've  said  it  many  times  before,  including 
congressional  hearings.  We  are  grateful  for 
your  willingness  to  tackle  safety  issues  In  a 
timely  fashion.  That,  in  turn,  has  meant 
that  we  have  been  encouraged  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  safety  corrections  direct- 
ly to  you— rather  than  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  a  regulatory  fix.  The 
truth  is  that  you  can  do  it  better  and  you 
can  do  it  faster  and  that's  why  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  this  afternoon  about  the  current 
regulatory  climate. 

Most  of  you  are  keenly  aware  of  the  Presi- 
dent's temporary  freeze  on  new  regulations. 
WhUe  it  may  be  too  early  for  us  to  see  any 
great  effect  yet.  let  me  assure  you  there  are 
already  dramatic  changes.  The  slowdown  In 
regulation  is  reflected  by  the  Federal  Recis- 
ter,  the  docimient  in  which  aU  regulatory 
actions  must  be  published.  During  the  last 
months  of  1980.  each  day's  issue  consisted 
of  2  or  3  volumes  with  800  to  1200  pages  of 
light  reading.  This  month,  we  are  seeing 
daily  Issues  of  the  Federal  Register  Just 
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orer  one  hundred  paces— a  mere  shadow  of 
lU  former  self. 

The  regulatory  freese  postponed  new  reg- 
ulatory actions  for  60  days  to  provide  time 
for  reevaluating  their  Importance  and  effect 
upon  Industry  and  the  public.  This  action 
prevented  hundreds  of  new  regulations 
from  taking  effect  as  scheduled  and  post- 
poned additional  hundreds  of  proposals 
which  were  ready  for  publication. 

A  subsequent  presidential  order  set  the 
pattern  for  new  regulation.  Essentially, 
agencies  must  weight  the  cosu  against  the 
expected  benefits  of  their  proposals.  After 
they've  done  that,  they  are  required  to  Jus- 
tify why  lower-cost  alternatives.  If  any.  were 
rejected. 

Further,  regulatory  agencies  must  now 
Initiate  reviews  of  existing  regulations  using 
the  principles  established  for  Justifying  new 
regulations.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will 
see  substantially  less  rulemaking  activity  by 
Federal  agencies,  except  possibly  actions  to 
eliminate  many  existing  regulations. 

This  may  be  good  news  for  many  of  you. 
It  Is  also  the  reason  why  I  view  this  as  a 
period  of  opportunity  and  challenge. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  new  direction  in 
Federal  regulatory  action  carries  with  it  cer- 
tain assumptions  about  Industry's  future 
role.  It  certainly  increases  Industry's  respon- 
sibility to  attain— and  maintain— expected 
levels  of  public  safety.  Nevertheless,  oppor 
tunitles  for  your  Industry  to  actively  partici- 
pate In  molding  your  future  with  respect  to 
the  federal  regulations  under  which  your 
operate,  appear  to  be  without  bounds. 

As  with  many  agencies,  the  Materials 
Transportation  Bureau,  will  soon  t>egin  the 
mandated  review  of  Its  existing  regula- 
tions—those requirements  under  which  you 
have  operated  for  more  than  10  years.  This 
process  wUl  be  now  not  only  to  the  MTB, 
but  also  to  your  industry.  1  believe  that  this 
offers  great  opportunity  for  you  to  work 
with  the  B<TB  and  provide  practical  direc- 
tion to  its  efforts. 

An  early  review  of  the  existing  regulations 
by  the  gas  industry  to  identify  those  that 
increase  costs  without  improving  the  safety 
of  constructing,  maintaining,  or  operating 
your  facilities  should  be  Initiated  promptly 
Dociimentation  of  regulatory  costs  which 
produce  no  safety  benefit,  filed  with  a  peti- 
tion for  elimination,  most  likely  would  be 
accepted  gratefully  by  the  MTB.  This  would 
also  serve  to  direct  MTB's  initial  focus  upon 
an  area  of  needed  relief. 

During  this  early  review  of  the  regula- 
tions, your  industry  also  should  seek  to 
Identify  those  regulations  which  provide 
safety  guidance  to  gas  operators  whose 
staffs  are  unable  to  make  technical  determl- 
naUons  about  the  safety  benefits  of  these 
requirements. 

Your  review  should  identify  those  regula- 
tions which  provide  guidance  for  actions 
reasonably  necessary  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain safe  operations  and  those  determined 
essential  for  restricting  the  types  and  uses 
of  materials  in  natural  gas  systems. 

To  Illustrate.  I  don't  believe  that  anyone 
in  this  room  would  advocate  the  discontinu- 
ance of  standards  for  welding  lengths  of 
steel  pipe  together  or  standards  for  forming 
steel  into  pipe  by  welding.  These  standards 
were  developed  over  many  painstaking  years 
of  effort  to  eliminate  a  problem  of  consider- 
able magnitude  in  the  SO's,  40's.  and  even 
Into  the  50's.  Continuance  of  welding  re- 
quirements applicable  to  all  of  the  industry 
is  essential  for  numerous  small  gas  oper- 
ations as  a  recommended,  proven  procedure 
for  maintaining  the  progress  accomplished 
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by  Industry.  You  have  all  but  eliminated 
this  essential  procedure  as  a  cause  of  leaks 
or  accidents. 

Another  example  of  regulations  which 
should  be  maintained  Is  design  criteria  for 
plastic  pipe.  While  changes  to  existing  crite- 
ria may  be  desirable,  continuance  of  criteria 
to  guide  the  industry  Is  essential.  To  your 
credit,  the  present  requirements  were  estab- 
lished by  your  industry  prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Federal  regulations.  This  was  done 
because  technical  daU  about  the  perform- 
ance of  plastic  materials  under  pressure 
over  time  was  inadequate.  While  consider- 
able research  and  additional  testing  has 
been  conducted  which  some  believe  may  Jus- 
tify relaxing  the  existing  restrictions,  there 
are  still  not  sufficient  data  to  predict  the 
effect  of  pressure  and  time  to  the  degree 
possible  with  steel.  This  Is  an  area  which 
you  would  not  want  individual  experlmenU- 
tlon  by  some  gas  operators  because  the  re- 
sults could  reduce  public  acceptance  of  this 
material  for  use  In  gas  distribution  oper- 
ations and  possibly  inspire  Increased  govern- 
ment requirements. 

Continued  vigorous  support  of  your  policy 
of  employing  voluntary  action  to  Identify 
and  correct  safety  problems  and  then  moti- 
vating individual  operators  to  implement 
corrective  action  is  essential  if  reduced  Fed- 
eral Involvement  is  to  continue  beyond  this 
Administration.  The  extent  of  your  future 
freedom  from  Federal  safety  regulation  is 
now  in  your  hands.  While  past  experience 
demonstrates  that  you  have  the  ability  and, 
more  importanUy,  the  desire  to  develop 
codes  and  guidelines,  and  to  motivate  most 
of  your  industry  to  adhere  to  your  stand- 
ards, a  major  obstacle  to  your  success  Is  the 
lack  of  an  effective  means  for  collecting  the 
types  of  leak  and  accident  data  required  for 
identification  of  existing  and  emerging 
safety  problems. 

Presently,  the  MTB  collects  daU  about 
gas  Industry  leaks  and  accidents.  The  Safety 
Board,  like  the  gas  industry,  knows  that  the 
types  of  data  collected,  as  well  as  the  proce- 
dures for  collecting  and  analyzing  these 
data,  are  woefully  inadequate  for  safety 
problem  identification.  Recently,  the  Safety 
Board  published  two  reports  concerning 
uses  of  MTB's  pipeline  safety  data  system. 
One,  a  study  on  plastic  pipe  failures,  pro- 
vided some  limited  insight  into  possible 
safety  problems  associated  with  the  use  of 
this  material  in  gas  distribution  systems. 
The  primary  finding  was  that  the  types  of 
data  collected  and  the  MTB's  management 
of  this  daU  failed  to  identify  whether  the 
types  and  frequency  of  plastic  pipe  failures 
were  significantly  different  from  that  of 
steel. 

The  other  study,  an  analysis  of  the  uses  of 
the  pipeline  safety  daU  by  the  MTB,  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  what  we  hope  will  be  a 
new  data  system  for  identifying  and  collect- 
ing the  types  of  information  that  can  be 
used  for  safety  problem  identification  and 
compliance  program  management.  I  submit 
to  you  that  this  function  properly  belongs 
with  the  Federal  government  so  that  all 
matters  affecting  safety  are  in  a  central  re- 
pository. This  helps  all  of  us.  Additionally.  I 
urge  that  your  industry  actively  encourage 
the  MTB  to  Identify  the  types  of  data 
which  should  be  collected  by  performing  a 
data-use  analysis.  A  properly  structured 
daU  collection  system  operated  by  the  fed- 
eral government  would  provide  that  missing 
element  essential  to  your  Industry's  future 
ability  to  operate  in  a  reduced  regulatory 
environment. 

Despite  some  obstacles  I  have  cited,  none 
of    the    new    initiatives    I    am    advocating 
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should  be  difficult  to  achieve.  Your  history 
has  demonstrated  that  you  can  provide  ef- 
fective leadership  for  improving  the  safety 
of  gas  operations. 

Prompt  action  by  the  gas  Industry  to  pro- 
vide Its  customers  with  an  early  warning 
about  gas  leaks  lead  to  the  universal  Intro- 
duction of  odorants  into  distribution  gas 
mains.  More  recent  efforts  resulted  in 
standardizing  the  design  and  use  of  plastics 
for  gas  mains  and  services.  Present  efforts 
are  stimulating  increased  emphasis  on  re- 
ducing excavation  damage  to  gas  pipelines. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  that  each  of  you 
well  recognize  that  without  some  govern- 
mental Involvement,  there  is  no  way  that 
the  industry  can  require  that  even  the  most 
obvious  safety  precautions  be  taken  by  all 
persons  who  operate  gas  distribution  sys- 
tems. For  instance,  it  Is  only  In  the  last  few 
years  that  many  of  the  small  gas  operators 
(master  meter  If  you  will)  such  as  trailer 
park  owners,  low-rent  housing  projects,  and 
liquefied  petroleum  gas  operators  have 
made  substantial  safety  Improvements  to 
their  facilities.  The  challenge  confronting 
the  industry  Is  to  develop  a  process  in  which 
the  benefits  of  government  regulations  can 
be  effectively  used  to  promote  safe  oper- 
ations throughout  the  Industry. 

Within  this  new  era  of  less  regulation  by 
government,  there  are  several  improve- 
ments toward  which  I  hope  you  will  be  di- 
recting your  efforts.  New  methods  for  pro- 
viding increased  guidance  and  technical 
advice  to  small  operators  must  be  developed. 
An  existing  process  and  publication  may 
offer  substantial  opportunity  for  early  ac- 
complishment of  this  objective- the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Eiigineers'  Gas 
Piping  Standards  Committee  and  the  Guide 
published  by  this  Committee.  While  the 
present  efforts  of  this  Committee  are  direct- 
ed toward  assisting  gas  operators  to  comply 
with  Federal  regulations,  this  activity  could 
be  quickly  and  easily  redirected  to  develop 
practices  required  for  safe  operation.  I  am 
told  that  there  have  been  efforts  within  this 
Committee  to  encourage  the  development  of 
guidance  beyond  compliance  with  Federal 
regulations,  but  little  has  been  accom- 
plished to  date.  With  the  present  direction 
of  Federal  regulations,  it  appears  the  time 
may  now  be  ripe  for  such  work,  and  I  for 
one  encourage  you  (o  act  on  this  matter  at 
this  time. 

The  need  for  industry  to  participate  In 
the  development  of  an  industrywide  data-re- 
porting system  has  already  been  discussed.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  this  Is  an  area 
which  should  be  promptly  and  vigorously 
pursued  since  much  of  your  future  success 
will  depend  upon  this  system. 

Development  of  a  means  to  rapidly  shut 
off  the  flow  of  gas  resulting  from  ruptures 
in  high  pressure  service  lines  should  also  be 
accomplished.  Excess  flow  valves  presently 
available  appear  to  hold  promise  for  accom- 
plishing this  objective;  but  without  Industry 
support  for  these  devices,  many  gas  opera- 
tors will  not  install  them.  I  am  told.  The 
Safety  Board  has  advocated  the  develop- 
ment and  installation  of  devices  capable  of 
detecting  gas  flows  in  excess  of  expected 
customer  demands  and  upon  detection  of 
such  conditions,  closing  off  the  flow  of  gas 
at  or  near  the  main.  If  you  feel  that  existing 
devices  are  not  adequate  to  accomplish  this 
desirable  objective,  then  do  you  think  you 
have  a  responsibility  to  perform  the  testing 
and  research  necessary  for  development  of  a 
device  capable  of  attaining  this  objective?  If 
not.  then  you  may  find  yourself  In  the  posi- 
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tlon  of  saying  you  were  unwilling  to  act 
without  federal  intervention. 

And  last,  there  are  unquestionable  eco- 
nomic and  safety  reasons  for  the  industry  to 
develop  new  programs  and  support  effective 
existing  programs  capable  of  reducing  exca- 
vation damage  or  underground  gas  facilities. 
Improvements  in  this  area,  more  than  any 
other,  would  favorably  Improve  the  gas  In- 
dustry's record  for  safety  achievement. 

I  urge  you  to  take  the  lead  in  this  new  era 
of  de-regulation  and  seize  this  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  your  capability  for  effective 
leadership  in  the  field  of  public  safety.  The 
regulatory  pendulum  now  Is  swinging  In  a 
direction  often  urged  by  regulated  indus- 
tries—away— but  you  should  recognize  that 
action  by  your  industry  is  required  to  elimi- 
nate the  impetus  for  the  pendulum's  rever- 
sal. Even  If  the  government  philosophy 
swings  back  In  years  to  come,  you'll  be 
ahead  of  the  game  if  you've  used  the  time 
wisely  to  maintain  your  impressive  track 
record  for  effective  safety  action  without 
the  need  for  a  governmental  "helping 
hand." 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  having  me 
with  you  today  and  permitting  me  to  have 
the  honor  to  serve  you  at  the  Safety 
Board.* 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BALTASAR 
CORRADA  ON  THE  ATTEMPT 
AGAINST  THE  LIFE  OF  PRESI- 
DENT REAGAN 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

or  PUKRTO  Rico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  deep  outrage  and  dis- 
belief that  I  speak  today  on  the  at- 
tempt made  on  Monday,  March  30,  on 
the  life  of  President  Reagan.  Once 
again  our  Nation  has  gone  through  a 
wrenching  experience,  one  during 
which  we  must  ask  ourselves  what 
makes  our  society  so  prone  to  violence. 
Why  are  we  particularly  susceptible  to 
violent  acts  against  our  leaders  when 
those  same  leaders  are  elected  in  a 
democratic  process  which  is  the  envy 
of  the  rest  of  the  world?  It  is  sad  that 
our  efforts  to  preserve  freedom  in  an 
open  and  democratic  society  should 
result  in  the  abuse  of  that  freedom  by 
irresponsible  elements  in  our  midst. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in  Puerto  Rico 
when  the  first  news  reports  came  out 
on  the  attack  on  the  life  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  as  the  rest  of  our  fellow 
Americans,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
were  outraged  and  perplexed  at  this 
senseless  act. 

Puerto  Ricans  share  the  Nation's 
pride  in  our  democratic  system  which 
protects  a  person's  right  to  freedom  of 
expression  and  beliefs  and  thus  they 
Join  with  all  other  Americans  in  de- 
ploring this  despicable  act  against  our 
President.  For  that  is  the  strength  and 
power  of  this  great  country;  that  once 
the  democratic  process  has  taken 
place,  we  stand  united  behind  our 
President.  We  may  disagree  over  some 
of  the  policies  that  he  seeks  to  imple- 
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ment,  but  we  stand  firm  in  our  su[>- 
port  of  him  as  the  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  our  Nation. 

As  information  becomes  available,  it 
is  clear  that  the  assailant  is  a  seriously 
disturbed  yoimg  man.  It  is  against  this 
kind  of  irrational  individuals  that  we 
are  less  protected.  For  in  their  imbal- 
anced  psyche  they  transpose  a  person- 
al grievance  to  a  public  figure  such  as 
the  President  and  then  seek  to  con- 
front and  destroy  it. 

Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with 
the  President  and  also  with  Press  Sec- 
retary Jim  Brady,  Secret  Service 
Agent  Timothy  McCarthy,  and  Dis- 
trict Police  Officer  Thomas  Dela- 
hanty.  May  God  protect  and  speed 
them  on  to  a  complete  and  full  recov- 
ery. And  we  should  also  make  a  prayer 
for  our  Nation;  that  as  a  result  of  this 
terrible  experience  we  may  gain  in 
compassion,  understanding  and  com- 
mitment to  resolve  our  differences 
through  debate  and  compromise,  not 
through  violence.* 


AN  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  REAGAN 
BUDGET-PART  II 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  CALIPORlf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  the  second  part  of  a  two- 
part  series  entitled  "The  Reagan 
Budget  Fraud,"  by  Murray  Rothbard 
published  in  the  World  Market  Per- 
s]}ective,  March  19,  1981,  issue.  It  is  an 
excellent  analysis  by  this  Austrian 
economist  and  seems  to  put  President 
Reagan's  proposals  in  perspective. 
Though  one  would  desire  the  pictiu-e 
painted  to  be  more  attractive,  the 
harsh  realities  of  our  future  must  be 
faced. 

I  commend  part  two  of  the  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

An  Analysis  op  the  Rkagan  Budget- 
Part  II 

THE  PRESIDENT  EXPLAINS 

The  President's  February  5  fireside  chat 
to  the  nation,  presaging  his  budget  message, 
has  won  him  the  accolade  of  "good  commu- 
nicator." But  it  was  something  else:  a  typi- 
cal model  of  conservative  economies,  in  its 
good  and  bad  features.  For  the  President 
began  his  talk  with  an  excellent  analysis  of 
what  is  ailing  the  country;  how  the  federal 
government  has  swollen  like  a  cancer  since 
the  1950s,  how  it  has  expanded  out  of  con- 
trol, and  how  inflation  has  grown  and  the 
dollar  shrunk  as  a  result  of  the  govern- 
ment's printing  money  to  pay  for  its  deficit. 
Reagan  also  showed  how  unemployment 
has  increased  along  with  inflation,  and  how 
high  taxation  has  crippled  our  incentives  to 
work,  save  and  invest. 

OK,  fine.  But  then  what?  What  policy  rec- 
ommendations flowed  from  Mr.  Reagan's  in- 
cisive analysis?  Are  we  therefore  supposed 
to  slash  and  roll  back  Leviathan  govern- 
ment, cut  spending  and  taxes  back  at  the 
very  least  to  the  levels  of  the  1950s?  Are  we 
even    supposed    to    begin    this    task?    No, 
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Indeed.  Typical  of  conservatives,  the  policy 
conclusions  seem  to  bear  no  relation  what^ 
ever  to  the  analysis.  Instead,  gears  are  sud- 
denly shifted,  and  now  we  are  supposed  only 
to  lower  the  rate  of  increase  of  government 
spending.  Budget  cuts.  tir.  Reagan  assured 
us,  would  not  "reduce  total  government 
spending  to  a  lower  level  than  was  spent  the 
year  before."  Instead,  'the  budgets  will  in- 
crease as  our  population  increases  and  each 
year  we'll  see  spending  increases  to  match 
that  growth." 

But  this  is  a  feeble  Justification  indeed  for 
the  betrayal  of  Reagan's  own  insight,  for 
his  faUure  to  match  the  analysis  of  what 
has  gone  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  as 
Reagan  himself  said  in  the  early  part  of  his 
speech,  our  population  has  only  Increased 
23  percent  since  I960  while  the  federal 
budget  has  grown  by  528  percent.  So  why 
not  at  least  roll  t>ack  federal  spending  to  the 
I960  level  adjusted  by  population  growth? 
Secondly,  the  1982  Reagan  budget  rises  by 
6.1  percent.  Is  Mr.  Reagan  claiming  that  the 
U.S.  population  will  be  increasing  by  that 
much  In  one  year?  (Annual  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  is  now  about  I.O  percent  per 
year.) 

The  unspoken  but  real  argument  for  these 
increases  is  that  federal  spending  must  rise 
to  keep  up  with  inflation,  so  that  spending 
win  be  maintained  in  real  terms.  But  since 
the  spending  of  the  American  public  Is  not 
Indexed  for  inflation,  why  should  the  feder- 
al government  reap  this  advantage?  Espe- 
cially when  government  is  itself  the  cause  of 
inflation?  In  fact,  a  sharp  and  real  cut  in 
federal  spending  will  give  the  government, 
at  long  last,  an  Incentive  not  to  inflate:  for 
higher  prices  wiU  cut  into  the  real  spending 
of  every  federal  agency.  But  that,  alas,  is 
not  to  be  under  Mr.  Reagan. 

ICNOUNC  MONET 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  all 
the  flim-flam  and  ballyhoo  about  the 
Reagan  program  is  the  lack  of  attention  to 
what  the  President  himself  has  admitted  to 
be  the  cause  of  inflation:  the  government's 
printing  of  money.  Yet,  money  creation  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  as  its  creator  have  been 
almost  ignored.  In  his  State  of  the  Dnion 
Message,  Mr.  Reagan  spoke  vaguely  about 
"consulting  regularly"  with  the  Fed,  making 
the  Fed's  "Job  easier  in  reducing  monetary 
growth,"  and  achieving  "stable  and  moder- 
ate growth  t>attems  in  the  money  supply." 

None  of  this,  however,  is  good  enough  by 
a  long  shot.  For  one  thing,  the  man  wbo 
continues  as  chairman  of  the  Fed  with  Rea- 
gan's blessing,  Paul  Volcker.  has  achieved 
neither  stable  nor  slow  monetary  growth  so 
far.  Ever  since  Volcker  pledged  stable  and 
slow  growth  in  October  1979.  Federal  Re- 
serve actions,  and  the  resulting  money 
supply,  have  been  unprecedentedly  erratic 
and  volatile. 

More  important,  the  Reagan  program  of 
gradually  reducing  the  rate  of  money 
growth  until  a  "moderate"  level  is  achieved 
is  not  going  to  work.  Gradualism  won't 
work,  now  less  than  ever.  Gradualism  has 
helped  wreck  the  Thatcher  policies  in  Great 
Brit&in. 

Gradualism  won't  work  for  two  vital  rea- 
sons. First,  because  any  cessation  of  mone- 
tary growth,  gradual  or  sudden,  will  inevita- 
bly bring  about  a  recession.  A  recession  is 
piUnful  but  necessary  to  eliminate  the  grave 
distortions  of  investment  and  production 
brought  about  by  the  inflationary  boom.  It 
is  important  for  the  recession  to  be  deep 
enough,  and  to  be  over  quickly.  If  the 
brakes  are  slammed  on,  and  the  government 
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Interferes  no  longer,  then  the  recession  will 
be  deep  enough  to  be  cleansing  but  over  so 
■wtfUy  that  little  pain  wUl  be  suffered  in 
the  process.  But  President  Reagan  has 
adopted  Milton  Friedman's  Pollyanna 
theory  that  recession  can  be  totally  avoided 
U  the  growth  of  the  money  supply  Is  re- 
duced only  in  tiny,  gradual  amounts.  Gradu- 
al reduction  of  money  growth  will  either  be 
so  graduaJ  that  nothing  will  happen  and  In- 
flation will  bubble  along  merrily,  or  else  a 
recession  will  come  that  is  not  deep  or 
cleansing  enough  but  will  be  prolonged  in- 
definitely. We  will  have  the  worst  of  both 
worlds,  as  we  had  partially  in  the  recession 
of  1973-75. 

But  we  are  not  being  prepared  for  reces- 
sion in  the  Reagan  program,  and  so  its  un- 
expected onset  is  bound  to  drive  the  Admin- 
istration back  into  volatile  monetary  expan- 
sion, to  the  accompanying  jeers  of  all  non- 
conservatives. 

Secondly,  the  time  is  past  for  gradualism, 
even  if  It  could  have  worked  earlier.  For.  In 
the  past  two  decades,  the  public  has  woken 
up:  we  all  realize  that  inflation  will  continue 
permAnently,  and  so  we  all  accelerate  our 
purchases  to  try  and  stay  ahead  of  inflation. 
These  "inflationary  expectations"  fuel  in- 
flation beyond  the  rate  of  monetary  in- 
crease. Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the 
public  did  not  expect  inflation  deep  in  its 
bones.  But  now  we  do,  and  therefore  the 
market  does:  and  hence  gradualism  is 
simply  not  enough.  No  one  is  going  to  pay 
attention  to  honeyed  promises,  theories  and 
jawboning;  only  the  slamming  on  of  the 
monetary  brakes,  permanently  and  not  just 
for  a  few  months,  will  do  the  job  of  revers- 
ing monetary  expectations  and  stopping  in- 
flation. 

But  the  Reagan  program  shows  no  sign  of 
tackling  the  problem  of  money  or  inflation. 
To  stop  inflation  now.  with  our  Inflationary 
expectations,  the  government  must  stop  its 
own  inflating  of  money,  period,  and  must  do 
so  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  new-found 
policy  credible.  But  to  stop  printing  money, 
and  to  make  itself  credible,  it  must  engage 
in  fundamental  reform  of  itself;  first,  by 
getting  Congress  to  pass  a  law  ordering  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  buy  no  more  assets  ever 
again,  and  to  repeal  the  notorious  Monetary 
Contol  Act  which  provides  for  inflationary 
lowering  of  bank  reserve  requirements.  In- 
stead, Congress  must  freeze  reserve  require- 
ments permanently  at  present  levels.  But 
more  than  that;  a  fundamental  reform 
means  stopping  the  Fed  from  resuming  Its 
Inflationary  course,  which  at  the  least 
means  a  return  to  the  gold  standard,  so  that 
money  is  a  market  commodity  again  rather 
than  pieces  of  paper  that  can  be  multiplied 
ad  infinitum  by  the  federal  government. 

Nothing  less  will  work,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing of  this  in  the  Reagan  program. 

POOLING  THX  PtTBLIC 

The  true  nature  of  the  Reagan  program  is 
dlscemable  behind  the  ballyhoo.  The  Ad- 
ministration hopes  to  escape  the  really  hard 
choices;  to  avoid  genuine  budget  cuts,  tax 
cuts,  slamming  on  the  money  brakes  or 
going  back  to  a  commodity  money.  It  hopes 
to  achieve  an  end  to  Inflation  by  acting  as  if 
aU  these  things  were  being  done.  The  point 
of  the  Reagan  program  Is  to  fool  the  public 
and  the  market;  If  we  are  successfully 
conned,  the  Reagan  people  hope  inflation- 
ary expectations  will  disappear,  and  infla- 
tion will  Indeed  be  moderated.  The  success 
of  the  Reagan  plan  is  grounded  in  wholesale 
deception. 

So  far  the  con  seems  to  have  worked,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  among  my  friends  and  col- 
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leagues  in  the  hard-money,  free-market 
movement,  most  of  whom  seem  to  have 
turned  into  a  self-appointed  cheering  squad 
for  the  Reagan  Administration.  People  who 
should   know   better   are   hailing   Reagan's 

disinflationary  psychological  impact."  the 
"favorable  economic  climate"  he  will  bring, 
and  the  campaign  promises  the  President  is 
supposed  to  have  kept.  James  Sinclair  as- 
serts that  "Reagan.  Regan  and  Volcker  have 
been  saying  exactly  the  right  things,  which 
are  exactly  the  wrong  things  for  gold."  and 
my  old  friend  Dr.  Mark  Skousen  persists  In 
claiming  significant  future  reductions  in  in- 
flation and  "improvements  in  the  economic 
climate. " 

Reagan  may  well  be  saying  the  right 
things,  but.  in  the  manner  of  politicians  ev- 
erywhere, he  is  doing  the  wrong  ones.  The 
market  might  be  fooled  for  a  few  months, 
but  it  has  been  burned  too  long  and  too 
often  by  politicians  not  to  be  deeply  and 
healthily  skeptical.  Very  soon  the  facts  will 
triumph  over  hype  and  hoopla.  Even  the 
Reagan  Administration  projects  a  $45  bil- 
lion deficit  for  next  year,  and  if  history  is 
any  guide,  It  will  really  be  a  lot  higher.  How 
does  the  Administration  expect  to  finance 
it?  If  by  selling  bonds  to  the  public,  interest 
rates  will  be  pushed  to  all-time  highs,  pri- 
vate investments  will  be  crowded  out  of  the 
capital  market,  and  a  steep  recession  will 
arrive  at  the  same  time  as  continuing  infla- 
tion. We  will  suffer  from  the  Thatcher  syn- 
drome of  accelerating  government  spending 
while  chronic  recession  and  unemployment 
hit  the  private  sector.  If  the  deficit  Is  fi- 
nanced by  new  reserves  created  by  the 
Fed— surely  the  most  likely  scenario— then 
the  money  supply  and  Inflation  will  acceler- 
ate still  more. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram is  all  talk  and  no  action.  In  short 
order,  the  market  will  discover  this,  will  re- 
alize that  all  we  are  getting  is  retread 
Nixon-Ford  economics,  and  inflation  will 
resume  its  accelerating  course.  The  Interest- 
ing question  Is;  will  my  friends  in  the  hard- 
money  movement  wake  up  before,  or  later 
than,  the  market?* 


COMMONSENSE  ON  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  for  the  Free  World,  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  intellectual  and 
religious  leaders  has  recently  shown 
Its  support  for  the  policy  of  President 
Reagan  toward  El  Salvador.  At  a  time 
when  emotionalism,  ignorance,  politi- 
cal hysteria,  and  ideological  opportun- 
ism seem  to  be  getting  front-page  at- 
tention concerning  El  Salvador,  it  is 
good  to  know  that  commonsense— and 
conunon  decency— still  have  a  place  in 
analysis  of  our  foreign  policy. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  full  page  statement  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Free  World,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Monday.  April  6.  1981. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  6,  1981] 

Wb— A  Group  op  Intkllkctoals  awd  Rxu- 
Gious  Lkaders— Appuitn)  Amkricam  Pouct 
IN  El  Salvador. 

In  what  the  State  Department  accurately 
describes  as  "a  textbook  case  of  indirect 
armed  aggression  by  Communist  powers, " 
El  Salvador  has  been  under  military  attack 
by  a  coalition  of  guerrilla  groups  whose  abil- 
ity to  wage  war  depends  on  weapons  sup- 
plied by  the  Soviet  Union  through  such 
client  states  as  Cuba.  Nicaragua.  Vietnam, 
and  others. 

That  these  guerrillas,  dominated  by  the 
Salvadoran  Communist  party  and  other 
Marxist-Leninist  factions,  should  be  getting 
weapons  from  the  Soviet  bloc  is  not  surpris- 
ing. If  they  succeed  in  taking  over  El  Salva- 
dor, another  country  in  this  hemisphere 
would  be  added  to  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  as 
instruments  of  the  further  expansion  of  the 
burgeoning  Soviet  empire.  Nicaragua,  for 
example,  is  among  the  few  countries  to  have 
acquiesced  in  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, and  Cuban  troops  have  been 
used  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  to  serve 
In  the  coming  to  power  of  parties  subservi- 
ent to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  bloc  has  been 
pouring  arms  into  the  arsenals  of  the  guer- 
rillas in  El  Salvador  Is,  then,  not  surprising. 
What  is  surprising  Is  the  support  the  guer- 
rillas have  received  from  liberals  and  social- 
ists both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

These  non-Communist  apologists  for  the 
guerrillas  tell  us— and  themselves— that  the 
war  in  El  Salvador  Is  caused  by  intolerable 
local  conditions  and  not  by  outside  interven- 
tion. Yet  the  government  in  El  Salvador, 
backed  and  encouraged  by  the  United 
States,  has  been  working  to  improve  those 
conditions.  It  has  Inaugurated  a  program  of 
land  reform  so  extensive  that  the  extreme 
Right  has  turned  against  it  with  as  much 
murderous  vehemence  as  the  extreme  Left. 
Without  intervention  by  the  Soviet  bloc 
there  would  be  less  violence  and  a  better 
chance  for  the  reforms  to  take  hold,  as  well 
as  for  the  present  government  to  bring  the 
anti-democratic  Right  under  control. 
Indeed,  we  believe  that  only  American  pro- 
tection, and  aid,  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
Salvadorans  now  to  create  their  own  free 
and  stable  society,  .secure  against  depreda- 
tions of  both  Left  and  Right. 

The  apologists  also  tell  us.  and  them- 
selves, that  the  insurgents  are  supported  by 
the  people  of  El  Salvador.  Yet  the  failure  of 
the  most  recent  military  offensive  launched 
by  the  guerrillas  is  acknowledged  even  by 
their  allies  In  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  to  mean 
that  they  have  not  succeeded  in  enlisting 
popular  support. 

The  apologists  also  tell  us,  and  them- 
selves, that  by  opposing  the  guerrillas  the 
United  States  is  aligning  itself  with  the 
forces  of  ""right-wing  repression"  and 
against  the  forces  of  "progressive  change." 
Yet  it  Is  the  government  of  El  Salvador  that 
today  represents  progressive  change.  As  for 
the  guerrillas,  similar  movements  which 
have  come  to  power  in  Cuba,  Vietnam,  and 
Cambodia  have  brought  not  "progressive 
change"  but  totalitarian  regimes  far  more 
repressive  than  even  the  most  repressive  of 
the  regimes  they  have  replaced.  Moreover, 
being  so  much  more  ruthless  In  dealing  with 
opposition  than  those  earlier  regimes,  they 
are  much  less  likely  to  be  liberalized.  Nor 
are  they  likely  to  be  overthrown  in  their 
turn  by  movements  genuinely  seeking  great- 
er democratization  and  more  protection  for 
human  rights. 
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FinaUy.  the  apologists  teU  us.  and  them- 
selves, that  "another  Vietnam"  is  In  the 
making  In  El  Salvador.  Yet  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  American  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  government  In  £n  Salvador 
will  lead  either  to  the  commitment  of  large 
numbers  of  American  troops  or  to  a  defeat 
of  the  forces  we  are  trying  to  help. 

There  Is,  however,  a  sense  in  which  El  Sal- 
vador could  become  another  Vietnam.  If  we 
abdicate  and  allow  the  Soviet  bloc  to  force  a 
Communist  regime  into  existence  there.  El 
Salvador  will  suffer  the  same  hideous  fate 
that  has  befallen  Vietnam  since  that  coun- 
try was  unified  under  totalitarian  Commu- 
nist rule;  a  new  Gulag,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  refugees  driven  into  the  sea, 
the  destruction  of  any  hope  for  future  liber- 
alization, and  the  creation  of  another  armed 
instrument  of  Soviet  imperialism. 

Because  the  United  SUtes  has  a  vital 
stake  not  only  in  holding  the  line  against 
Soviet  expansionism  and  the  totalitarian 
horrors  that  follow  in  its  train  but  also  in 
helping  the  Salvadoran  government  to 
strengthen  democratic  institutions  through 
free  elections  and  further  land  reform,  we 
deplore  the  misguided  support  being  given 
by  non-Communists  to  the  forces  opposing 
these  alms.  We  applaud  the  determination 
of  the  United  States  government  to  assist 
the  government  of  El  Salvador  which  is 
working,  against  armed  opposition,  to  build 
a  more  stable  and  equitable  society  and 
thereby  add  to  the  sum  of  freedom  in  the 
world.* 


CONTINUING  WORDS  FROM 
VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 
•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
vital  to  the  future  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  that  we  continue  to  study  the 
past  to  learn  from  our  successes  and 
our  mistakes. 

I  want  to  share  with  the  Members  a 
column  written  by  Mr.  Willitim  F. 
Buckley.  Jr.,  which  reminds  us  of  some 
valuable  lessons  to  keep  in  mind  about 
Vietnam: 

VmifAM 's  Gulag  Is  Too  Familiar  To 
Absorb 

The  New  York  Times  has  shown  courage 
and  integrity  in  publishing  an  article  ("A 
Lament  for  Vietnam."  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  March  29)  by  a  South  Vietnam- 
ese (Doan  Van  Toal)  now  affUiated  with 
Tufts  University,  where  he  is  writing  a  book 
about  his  experiences.  They  are  Illuminat- 
ing, and  tragic. 

Toai  was  a  South  Vietnamese  dissident- 
one  of  those  Vietnamese  the  American 
peace  movement  cheered  along  as  they  de- 
plored American  intervention  in  Vietnam, 
denounced  the  regime  of  President  Thieu 
and  confidently  urged  their  countrymen  to 
cooperate  with  the  insurgents  and  the  liber- 
ating armies  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  when  Western  forces  were 
finally  extruded,  peace,  freedom,  democracy 
and  harmony  would  come  again,  after  300 
years,  to  Indochina. 

When  the  North  Vietnamese  tanks  rolled 
in.  Toal  was  a  member  of  the  cheering  sec- 
tion and  because  he  had  had  banking  expe- 
rience, was  assigned  the  Job  of  helping  to 
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expropriate  ""all  private  property."  Surely 
you  don't  mean  all  private  property,  he 
asked.  Surely  you  mean  only  the  property 
of  those  who  cooperated  with  Thleu  and  the 
Americans,  and  those  who  got  rich  off  the 
war? 

HOT  "FHX  IfXrROPOLrTAH  CLDl 

When  he  was  directed  to  confiscate  the 
land  even  of  Indigent  peasants  he  balked, 
and  resigned  from  the  Communist  Party. 
He  did  not  know  that  resigning  from  the 
Communist  Party  in  a  Communist  country 
is  different  from  resigning  from  the  Metro- 
politan Club. 

So;  the  old.  hauntingly  familiar  story- 
how  many  tales  of  Gulag  can  we  absorb? 
Albert  Jay  Nock  once  wrote  that  the  diffi- 
culty with  pornography  is  that  copulative 
fancies  are  finite.  So,  really,  are  tales  of  tor- 
ture. I  give,  therefore,  only  the  first  three 
sentences  of  his  account  of  his  ordeal. 
"When  I  was  arrested.  I  was  thrown  into  a 
3-foot-by-6-foot  cell  with  my  left  hand 
chained  to  my  right  foot  and  my  right  hand 
chained  to  my  left  foot.  My  food  was  rice 
mixed  with  sand.  When  I  complained  about 
the  sand,  the  guards  explained  that  sand  Is 
added  to  the  rice  to  remind  prisoners  of 
their  crimes. "  You  can  take  it  from  there. 

Or,  you  can  go  the  macro  route.  How 
many  political  prisoners  like  Toai  are  there 
today  in  South  Vietnam?  The  State  Depart- 
ment estimates  150.000  to  200,000.  Vietnam- 
ese refugees  estimate  one  million.  A  recent 
Moscow-trained  defector,  an  academic  who 
served  as  a  director  of  a  technical  school, 
says  "at  least  700.000."  In  1977,  Hanoi  insist- 
ed that  the  figure  was  (a  mere)  50,000.  But 
Prime  Minister  Pham  Van  Dong  said,  in  the 
magazine  Paris  Match  in  1978,  "In  over 
three  years,  I  released  more  than  1  million 
prisoners  from  the  camps."  Toai  comments: 
"One  wonders  how  it  is  possible  to  release 
more  than  a  million  after  having  arrested 
only  50,000. " 

One  wonders  about  other  things.  The  fig- 
ures quoted  above,  to  convey  reality  to 
Americans,  should  be  multiplied  by  10  for 
comparison.  If  you  take  the  figures  of  the 
defecting  intellectual,  which  lie  at  roughly 
midpoint  between  the  refugees'  figures  and 
the  State  Department's,  you  have  the  equiv- 
alent of  7  million  Americans  in  concentra- 
tion camps. 

Had  enough? 

Not  Toal.  He  doesn't  understand  Ameri- 
can apathy  now,  contrasted  with  American 
excitement  when  the  (relatively)  trivial  der- 
elictions of  Thieu  (fighting  a  civil  war)  were 
exposed.  He  finds  little  interest,  in  America, 
in  the  ideological  thoroughness  of  the  Viet- 
namese revolution,  very  little  curiosity 
about  the  utter  disappearance  of  Vietnam- 
ese sovereignty.  Such  is  their  vassalage  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  a  national  struggle 
for  liberation  from  foreign  control  is  sjrm- 
bollzed  by  the  dirge  composed  by  the  new 
poet  laureate  To  Huu.  president  of  the 
Communist  Party  Committee  of  Culture, 
who  celebrates  the  anniversary  of  Stalin's 
death  with  the  words; 
Oh,  StaUn!  Oh.  Stalin! 
The  love  I  bear  my  father,  my  mother,  my 

wife,  myself. 
It's  nothing  beside  the  love 
I  bear  for  you. 
Oh.  Stalin!  Oh.  Stalin! 
What  remains  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sky! 
Now  that  you  are  dead. 

I  don't  know  about  the  earth  and  the  sky. 
but  can  infer  that  much  has  happened  to 
Vietnamese  poetry  since  the  fall  of  Saigon, 
but  not  much— Joan  Baez  and  a  few  of  her 
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companions  being  notable  exceptiona— by 
way  of  expiation  from  Americans  who 
backed  the  positions  of  Doan  Van  Toai  the 
innocent,  and  fortunately  were  spared  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  re-education.* 


THE  PEOPLE  RESPOND— PART  IV 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  NXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
serting into  the  Congressional 
Record  a  statement  which  exemplifies 
the  concern  people  are  feeling  over 
the  proposed  budget  cuts.  President 
Reagan's  economic  plan  would  not 
affect  every  segment  of  this  society 
equally;  minorities  and  the  poor  would 
have  to  shoulder  the  greatest  suffer- 
ing while  businesses  and  the  rich 
would  be  favored  disproportionately. 
As  part  of  my  continuing  crusade 
against  the  inequities  in  the  proposed 
economic  plan,  I  am  inserting  today's 
statement  to  show  that  there  are  still 
citizens  who  are  concerned  over  the 
impact  of  this  plan. 

National  Council  op  La  Raza. 
WathingUm,  D.C.,  March  19,  19S1. 
Hon.  Robert  Garcia, 

House   of  Representatives,    Cannon   House 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Garcia;  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  La  Raza  (NCLR).  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  our  concerns 
regarding  the  Reagan  Administration's  eco- 
nomic proposals.  NCLR  is  one  of  the  largest 
Hispanic  constituency-based  organizations 
in  the  country,  with  more  then  125  affili- 
ated community  organizations  representing 
more  than  one  million  Hispanic  Americans. 

Our  communities  are  greatly  concerned 
about  the  budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration because  many  of  these  cuts  will 
most  severely  affect  or  totally  eliminate 
"opportunity-creating"  programs  while  pre- 
serving some  ""dependency-producing"  pro- 
grams. Sixty  percent  of  the  proposed  cuts 
will  affect  poor  people. 

The  National  Council  of  La  Raza  supports 
continuation  of  critical  assistance  programs 
such  as  public  assistance  and  Pood  Stamps, 
and  reformation  of  these  programs  to  de- 
crease their  tendency  to  institutionalize  de- 
pendency. But  we  are  even  more  gravely 
(xincemed  about  cuts  in  critical  opportuni- 
ty-creating programs.  Many  of  these  pro- 
grams will  not  just  be  cut  back,  they  will  be 
eliminated.  These  programs  provide  means 
by  which  low-  and  moderate-income  Ameri- 
cans can  improve  their  own  status  and 
strengthen  their  communities— programs 
like  the  Neighborhood  Self  Help  E>evelop- 
ment  Program  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urttan  Development  (HUD),  like  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  like  certain 
economic  development  efforts  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  tbe 
Community  Services  Administration.  The 
critical  employment  and  training  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  auithorised 
under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  and  the  Youth  Bn- 
ployment  Demonstration  Projects  Act 
(YEDPA)  now  are  also  threatened. 
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Exiwrlence  hM  alao  tAUfht  us  to  feu*  the 
ooncept  of  "block  grants."  with  no  tar«et- 
tnc.  no  set-kildes.  no  requirements  that  pro- 
grmma  meeting  essential  human  needs  be 
continued.  Without  a  mandate  that  aenices 
be  targeted  to  those  with  the  greatest 
need— low-Income,  disadvantaged,  and  mi- 
nority Americans— the  states  may  well  use 
these  block  grants  to  replace  other  federal 
funds  no  longer  available.  Moreover,  politi- 
cal constituencies  more  powerful  than  the 
poor  are  all  too  likely  to  receive  primary 
consideration.  Finally,  subcontracts  to  com- 
munity-based organizations— groups  com- 
mitted to  meeting  the  needs  of  their  local 
reaidenta.  and  uniquely  capable  of  reaching 
minority  and  low-income  target  groups- 
appear  likely  to  decrease  drastically. 

These  are  not  unwarranted  te^n.  Studies 
of  HUD'S  Community  Development  Block 
Orant  programs  and  of  the  CETA  programs 
operated  by  state  and  local  governments 
greatly  concern  us.  These  studies  show  that 
the  shift  from  "categorical"  programs  to 
block  grant  programs  has  resulted  In  a  sig- 
nificant decrease  In  services  to  tlie  poor,  to 
minorities,  and  to  the  chronically  unem- 
ployed. 

It  is  now  clear  that  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  people.  Including  most  Hispanlcs. 
will  suffer  disproportionately  should  these 
proposed  cuts  become  a  reality.  For  these 
reasons,  the  National  Council  of  La  Raza 
urges  your  optxwltion  to  the  proposed 
across-the-board  budget  cuts.  Let  cuts  be 
made  equitably,  and  let  tax  cuts  be  designed 
not  to  favor  only  those  with  the  highest  in- 
comes. Federal  funds  must  be  targeted  to 
those  with  the  greatest  need,  and  must  pro- 
tect those  who  rely  on  federal  Intervention 
due  to  their  lack  of  political  power.  Critical 
opportunity-creating  programs  should  be 
expanded,  not  reduced,  so  that  dependency 
will  not  Increase.  Unless  this  Is  done,  we  can 
only  foresee  significant  Increases  In  the 
number  of  Amercians  requiring  public  as- 
sistance and  other  dependency  producing 
services. 

The  National  Council  of  La  Raza  urges 
you  to  support  alternative  methods  of  con- 
trolling unnecessary  government  costs, 
without  abrogating  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  responsibility  to  protect  the  rights 
of,  and  encourage  opportunities  for,  the 
poor,  the  minority,  and  the  disadvantaged. 

We  fiirther  urge  you  to  oppose  the 
Reagan  Administration's  block  grant  pro- 
posal because  It  will  not  target  funds  to 
those  in  greatest  need  as  efficiently  as  exist- 
ing categorical  programs. 

These  proposed  cuts  are  expecially  dis- 
turbing at  a  time  when  the  defense  budget 
is  Increasing.  Our  concern  for  national  secu- 
rity is  no  less  than  the  Administration's. 
But  It  la  time  for  our  allies,  some  of  whom 
now  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
the  U.S..  assume  more  of  our  common  de- 
fense burden. 

Both  a  balanced  budget  and  an  Increase  In 
military  capability  can  be  achieved.  Alterna- 
tive approaches  can  be  used,  such  as: 

Implementation  of  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  recommendations  which 
could  save  $4  billion  in  the  Department  of 
Defense's  operating  costs: 

Implementation  of  another  GAO  report 
recommendation  for  saving  114  bQllon 
throughout  the  federal  sector  by  imple- 
menting better  management  procedures; 

Development  of  new  sources  of  energy  In 
order  to  reduce  America's  dependency  on 
foreign  oil,  which  Is  a  chief  cause  of  infla- 
tion: 

Containment  of  hospital  costs; 
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Medicare  approval  of  generic  rather  than 
prescription  drugs; 

Readjustment  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  and  Cost  of  Living  Adjustments  to 
more  accurately  reflect  today's  living  condi- 
tions; 

Reduction  or  elimination  of  certain  tax 
expenditures,  such  as  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance and  the  Interest  exemption  on  in- 
dustrial development  bonds; 

Reformation  of  pension  plans;  and 

Collection  of  unpaid  taxes  on  dividends 
and  savings  accounts. 

The  Hispanic  community  has  already  sac- 
rificed for  too  long.  We  have  the  lowest 
level  of  educational  attainment  in  the 
nation,  a  higher-than-average  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  level,  and  In  some  states 
the  highest  incidence  of  housing  discrimina- 
tion. 

We  urge  you  to  carefully  analyze  the  pro- 
posed remedy  for  our  economic  ills.  The 
medicine  may  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
Your  very  truly. 

Raul  Yzagdirrk, 

PresidenLm 


EL  SALVADOR-316  TO  6 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THZ  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleagues  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  during  February  and  March 
my  mall  ran  316  to  6  against  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador.* 


NEEDY  VERSUS  THE  TRULY 
NEEDY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  allowing  me  to  address  my  col- 
leagues about  the  Inherent  misleading 
Reagan  administration  rhetoric  about 
assistance  for  the  "truly  needy."  This 
term  has  become  a  code  word  for  the 
Reagan  budget  cuts  and  movement  to 
promote  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  contend  that  this  par- 
ticular code  is  designed  to  cloud  the 
potentially  devastating  impact  of 
budget  cuts  to  the  poor  and  the  disad- 
vantaged in  this  Nation.  Accordingly, 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  unmask  and 
decipher  this  and  other  code  words 
before  we  give  the  budget  any  consid- 
eration. 

The  rhetoric  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  that  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  cuts,  especially  those  to 
the  various  social  programs,  will  not 
hurt  those  who  are  truly  needy  but 
only  those  who  incorrectly  are  labeled 
currently  as  needy  but  who  reaUy  are 
not.  Such  a  position  from  this  Nation's 
Chief  Executive  is  irresponsible  and 
potentially  dangerous.  Further,  it 
shows  a  lack  of  vision  and  insensitivity 
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to  the  huiman  conditions  outside  the 
purview  of  the  White  House. 

Embedded  in  this  position  is  the  illu- 
sion that  the  many  Americans  who 
currently  receive  benefits  from  Fed- 
eral social  programs,  those  who  will  be 
the  victims  of  the  President's  budget 
ax,  are  not  needy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  cold  and  remote 
stance  will  affect  human  beings,  who 
although  employed,  need  Federal  as- 
sistance to  survive.  Since  they  are  a 
part  of  this  Nation,  they  are  entitled 
to  assistance  from  their  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whUe  officials  at  the 
White  House  are  preoccupied  with  the 
lipservice  on  how  the  truly  needy  will 
not  be  hurt  and  how  it  is  necessary  to 
cut  out  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  Fed- 
eral programs,  who  will  take  care  of 
the  working  mother  who  cannot  feed 
her  school-age  children  because  the 
school  lunch  program  has  been 
slashed?  What  will  happen  to  the  low- 
income  family  of  four  who  have 
shrinking  buying  power  because  of  in- 
flation when  they  have  to  go  to  the 
grocery  store?  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
will  aid  the  sick  who  happen  to  be 
poor  when  they  have  to  suffer  because 
medical  assistance  has  been  eliminated 
for  them? 

Mr.  Speaker,  hunger,  sickness,  and 
injustice  has  no  respect  for  superficial 
delineations  such  as  the  truly  needy. 
Similarly,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
being  somewhat  needy  or  quasi-needy. 
All  of  the  people  needing  assistance, 
can  be  called  as  Mr.  Reagan  phrases  it 
"truly  needy."  But.  if  Mr.  Reagan  has 
his  way,  there  will  be  no  assistance  or 
safety  net  for  these  Americans  from 
their  own  Government.  This  is  wrong. 

So  that  my  colleagues  wUl  not  blind- 
ly accept  the  Reagan  propoganda 
about  the  truly  needy.  I  would  like  to 
enter  an  article  in  the  Record  written 
by  Mr.  W.  Shepherdson  Abell.  In  that 
article.  Mr.  AbelT  discusses  the  prob- 
lems of  the  needy  and  those  persons 
who  the  President  would  cast  aside  as 
not  being  entitled  to  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  15. 1981] 

A  Day  IK  THx  Lin  or  the  "Troi.y  Nkkdt" 

A  new  phrase,  the  "truly  needy."  has 
crept  into  the  political  vernacular.  If  the 
phrase  is  not  redundant— what  does  it  mean 
to  be  "needy."  but  not  "truly"  needy?— it  is 
deceptive. 

For  It  implies  that  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  people  presently  receiving  welfare, 
food  stamps,  medical  assistance  and  other 
benefits  who  are  called  needy  (presumably 
by  softhearted  bureaucrats),  but  who  really 
are  not.  And  it  further  suggests  that  the 
Stockman  budget  cuts  won't  hurt  those  who 
are  "truly"  needy.  It  would  be  exceedingly 
convenient  if  these  notions  were  right.  I  be- 
lieve that  both  are  dangerously  wrong. 

Perhaps  It  all  depends  on  definitions.  I 
note  that  a  senior  administration  official 
(who.  for  reasons  that  will  readUy  become 
apparent,  declined  to  be  named)  was  asked 
by  a  reporter  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to 
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define  "truly  needy."  and  answered  that  a 
"working  definition"  was  someone  who 
"would  not  survive  without  government  as- 
sistance." I  would  like  to  think  that  he  was 
speaking  figuratively,  that  you  could  qualify 
for  the  Reagan  welfare  program  even  If  you 
couldn't  prove  that  you  would  die  next  week 
if  the  check  arrived  late.  But  Just  what  did 
he  have  In  mind?  Who  Is  'truly  needy"? 
Where  do  you  draw  the  line? 

We  have  at  least  a  tentative  answer  to 
that  question  In  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  the  1679  Governor's 
Commission  on  Welfare  Grants,  which  I  was 
privileged  to  chair.  Our  task  was  simple:  to 
try  to  fix  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  mini- 
mum decent  standard  of  living  In  Maryland. 

Our  studies  Indicated  that  a  family  of 
three,  consisting  of  a  mother  and  two  young 
children  (the  most  typical  size  and  composi- 
tion of  a  welfare  family  in  our  state)  would 
find  it  impossible  to  manage  a  minimally 
decent  life  on  less  than  about  $470  per 
month— assuming  the  family  received  the 
maximum  aUotment  of  food  stamps  ((37  for 
a  family  at  that  Income  level)  and  full  Med- 
icaid benefits.  That  was  in  October  1979. 

You  might  be  Interested  In  knowing  what 
the  Commission  (which  consisted  of  a 
school  teacher,  two  businessmen,  two  bank- 
ers, two  lawyers,  a  doctor,  and  a  realtor,  not 
exactly  a  group  of  mushy-headed  liberals) 
thought  should  go  Into  a  minimal  standard 
of  living.  We  used  the  Thrifty  Pood  Plan, 
which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  is  the  rock-bottom  food  budget  for  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet:  $163  per  month 
for  our  family  of  three.  (Some  food  experts 
at  USDA  say  this  food  budget  cannot  pro- 
vide an  adequate  diet  for  anyone  but  a 
trained  nutritionist,  but  we  opted  for  It 
anyway.) 

Rent,  including  heat  and  electricity,  was 
set  at  $197.  We  made  no  allowance  for  a  car. 
of  course,  but  did  allow  each  family  member 
one  public  transportation  ride  per  week.  We 
cut  virtually  all  clothing  repair  and  clean- 
ing, reading  materials,  recreation,  tobacco, 
alcohol,  allowances,  life  Insurance,  birthday 
or  Christmas  gifts.  We  excluded  nearly  aU 
medical  costs  as  they  rtould  be  covered  by 
Medicaid. 

You  can  see  why  we  felt  we  arrived  at  a 
bare  bones  budget.  The  state  government 
recently  estimated  that  the  figures  should 
be  Increased  by  about  16  per  cent  to  allow 
for  the  rise  in  costs  of  the  component  items 
from  1979  to  1981;  that  would  bring  the 
need  level  to  about  $40  per  month  for  a 
family  of  three,  assuming  full  food  stamp 
and  medical  benefits. 

Before  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress put  their  collective  axe  to  the  nation's 
social  programs,  they  might  do  well  to  con- 
sider these  facts:  (1)  the  present  welfare 
check  of  $270  furnished  by  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  our  hypothetical  family  goes 
only  half  way  toward  meeting  that  mini- 
mum cash  requirement;  and  (2)  In  Maryland 
alone,  there  are  at  least  30,000  people  In 
family  units  whose  monthly  income,  togeth- 
er with  food  stamps  and  Medicaid,  leaves 
them  below  the  minimal  standard  of  living, 
but  who  do  not  quality  ^or  welfare  under  ex- 
isting standards.       , 

The  key  point  is  that,  if  our  assessment  of 
need  is  a  fair  one.  tkvy  family  of  three  with 
less  than  $540  per  month  to  live  on  is  needy, 
even  if  it  receives  the  maximum  in  food 
stamps  and  free  medical  care.  (Dissenters 
are  Invited  to  point  out  the  "fat"  parts  in 
our  monthly  budget.) 

But  let's  suppose  we  were  too  liberal— 
about  10  per  cent  high.  Let's  peg  the  level  of 
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need  for  a  family  of  three  at  $500  per 
month.  Would  any  of  the  Reagan  cuts 
affect  a  family  at  this  level? 


niOlf  THEIK  MOUTHS 

You  bet  they  would.  Welfare  reductions 
would  affect  this  family— especially  if  it 
happened  to  have.  say.  a  high  school  senior 
aged  18.  The  proposed  cap  on  Medicaid  will 
either  make  such  a  family  in  Maryland  alto- 
gether Ineligible  for  the  program,  or  reduce 
covered  services  (which  would  have  to  be 
paid  out  of  some  source  such  as  the  month- 
ly food  budget),  or  both.  Cuts  in  the  food 
stamp  allotments  and  some  other  proposed 
"adjustments"  would  almost  literally  take 
food  out  of  this  family's  mouths.  So  would 
school  lunch  cutbacks. 

So  when  we  talk  of  trimming  waste  from 
these  programs,  let  us  not  be  under  any  Illu- 
sions. There  is  waste,  to  be  sure,  and  eligibil- 
ity limits  for  some  programs  may  be  too 
high. 

The  Reagan  proposals  would  trim  benefits 
for  many  who  undoubtedly  can  survive 
without  them.  But  the  proposed  cuts  would 
also  reduce  benefits  to  many  people  who 
desperately  need  them. 

We  are  not  Just  talking  about  surfers  in 
California  who  use  food  stamps  to  buy  beer 
and  wine  (by  the  way,  someone  had  better 
tell  the  "senior  officials"  to  stop  using  that 
one:  by  law,  food  stamps  cannot  be  re- 
deemed for  beer  or  wine).  Nor  are  we  talk- 
ing about  strong  men  who  would  rather  loaf 
and  drive  Cadillacs  than  work  (I  don't  know 
about  other  states,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
Marylanders  on  welfare  are  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  hardly  any  of  them  drive  cars;  it 
Is  pretty  hard  to  make  the  payments  on 
$270  per  month). 

Many  of  these  cuts  would  hit  people  who 
clearly  are  in  need.  As  for  those  cuts  which 
take  from  recipients  who  are  not  ""truly 
needy,"  you  might  expect  to  hear  the  ad- 
ministration propose  to  use  the  savings 
from  those  reductions  to  Increase  benefits 
to  the  truly  needy.  You  don't;  no  Robin 
Hoods  here. 

So.  Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Stockman, 
please  be  candid  and  clear  about  what  is 
being  proposed.  There  Is  a  respectable  case 
to  be  made  for  drastic  budget  cuts.  There  is 
a  case  to  be  made  for  structuring  those  cuts 
to  affect  a  wide  range  of  programs. 

If  you  must,  tell  the  poor  that  the  country 
cannot  afford  to  pay  as  much  as  it  has  in 
the  past  for  their  benefits.  Tell  them  that 
the  programs  need  to  be  simplified,  that  eli- 
gibility has  to  be  tightened.  Tell  them  that 
It  is  sounder  policy  to  cut  back  now,  so  that 
everyone— including  themselves— wlU  be 
more  prosperous  in  the  future. 

Just  don't  tell  them  they  aren't  "needy." 
I  have  a  recurrent  fantasy,  which  is  that, 
by  some  miracle  of  modem,  technology, 
David  Stockman  were  suddenly  to  find  him- 
self unemployable,  with  two  children  to 
raise  and  an  income  of  $300  per  month.  He 
might  still  be  a  believer  in  supply-side  eco- 
nomics. Knowing  his  reputation  for  a  well- 
disciplined  Intellect.  I  can  Imagine  that  he 
might  even  persuade  himself  that  It  would 
be  in  the  public  Interest  to  reduce  his  own 
benefits.  But  I  doubt  he  would  say  that  he 
didn't  need  the  money.* 
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DIABETES:  THE  SHENT  KILLER 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  THX  DISTKICT  OP  OOLOICIU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATtVES 

Monday,  April  6.  1981 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  84.  which  designates 
the  week  of  October  5-11.  1981,  as  Na- 
tional Diabetes  Week. 

This  disease,  the  third  largest  cause 
of  death  in  our  Nation,  has  stricken 
150,000  people  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Across  our  Nation,  approxi- 
mately 10  million  Americans  suffer 
from  diabetes  and  600,000  new  cases 
are  diagnosed  each  year.  Regrettably, 
the  incidence  of  this  life-threatening 
disease  appears  to  be  increasing. 

Diabetes  is  a  disease  whose  cause  is 
unltnown  and  while  treatment  is  avail- 
able, its  effectiveness  is  dependent 
upon  early  diagnosis  of  the  ailment. 
As  a  result,  it  is  imi>erative  that  the 
American  public  be  educated  in  recog- 
nizing the  early  warning  signals  of  the 
disease,  and  that  funds  be  available 
for  research  so  that  one  day  soon  its 
cause  and  a  lasting  cure  may  be  found. 

The  American  Diabetes  Association, 
Inc..  has  made  an  invaluable  contribu- 
tion in  both  education  and  research.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  partial  listing  of  the  activities  of  the 
Washington.  D.C..  area  affiliate  of  this 
national  organization  as  listed  in  its 
annual  report: 

Rkskabcr 

Research  grants  are  awarded  to  provide 
scientists  from  leading  medical  schools  with 
equipment  and  technical  assistance  for  the 
study  of  the  cause  of  diabetes  and  the 
search  for  its  cure.  Funding  from  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Area  Affiliate  is  granted  after 
careful  peer  review  of  ail  applicants  by  the 
Affiliate's  Research  Committee.  Beginning 
in  1981.  the  Affiliate  will  sponsor  the  "E. 
Clarence  Rice  Fellowship".  (Dr.  Rice  found- 
ed the  Diabetes  Association  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia  in  1964),  to  fund  a  young  physi- 
cian for  one  year  in  a  diabetes-related  re- 
search project  under  an  established  local  in- 
vestigator. 

PUBLIC  XDUCATIOII 

The  Washington.  D.C.  Area  Affiliate  edu- 
cates the  genera]  public  to  recognize  the  se- 
riousness of  diabetes  and  to  know  its  warn- 
ing signs.  The  affiliate  employs  a  nurse  and 
dietitian  who  present  community-based  edu- 
cation programs  to  schools,  senior  dUzen 
centers,  and  government  agencies.  We  pro- 
vide speakers  for  women's  clubs,  church 
groups  and  service  organizations.  Each 
spring  the  Affiliate  participates  in  health 
fairs  reaching  thousands  of  area  dtlKiiB 
and  our  public  service  announcements  are 
seen  and  heard  on  the  major  metropolitan 
TV  and  radio  stations. 

PATmfT  IDUCATION 

Monthly  nutrition  classes,  the  Diabetes 
Education  Core  Course,  and  our  Anmial 
Education  Seminar  are  highlights  of  the 
D.C.  Area  Affiliate's  Patient  Education  Pro- 
gram. Our  nurse  and  dietitian  are  available 
to  answer  medical  and   diet-related   que*- 
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tlons.  Our  professloiuU  committees  h«ve 
published  nutritional  supplements  to  the 
8t«ndard  ADA  exchsii«e  list  &nd  booUets 
designed  to  educate  the  diabetic  in  the  self- 
manacement  of  his  or  her  disease.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Affiliate  Support  Groups— Parents 
of  Diabetics.  Adult  Group  and  Young  Adult 
Group— meet  regularly  to  discuss  pertinent 
iaaues.  share  experiences,  and  hear  lectures 
by  guest  speakers. 

raorKSSIOHAL  KSUCATIOR 

To  assure  continuing  Improvement  In  the 
care  of  diabetic  patients,  the  Affiliate  spon- 
sors educational  programs  for  physicians, 
nurses  and  dietitians  which  keep  the  health 
care  team  abreast  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  research  and  treatment  methods. 

Finally,  diabetes  is  a  disease  which 
brings  a  great  deal  of  stress,  concern, 
and  uncertainty  Into  the  lives  of  those 
it  afflicts.  Dr.  Elliot  P.  Joslin.  an  early 
pioneer  In  the  research  and  treatment 
of  this  Illness,  stated: 

Diabetes  Is  a  disease  which  depends  on  the 
honesty  and  intelligence  of  the  patient  for 
successful  treatment.  It  develops  character, 
for  to  follow  the  rules  Involves  self-control. 

During  National  Diabetes  Week  we 
will  resolve  not  only  to  educate  and 
seek  a  cure  to  this  affliction;  but  also 
pause  to  offer  our  support,  and  recog- 
nize the  courage,  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  bear  the  burden  of  this  afflic- 
tion.* 


SISTER  MARY  BENEDICT  AND 
THE  FRANCISCAN  HANDMAIDS 
OF  MARY  SERVE  IN  HARLEM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  irrw  torx 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RZPRZSEirrATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  written  in  the 
New  York  Times,  dated  March  1,  1981, 
describing  members  of  the  Franciscan 
Handmaids  of  Mary.  They  are  a  group 
of  black  nuns  in  Harlem,  dedicated  to 
serving  the  children,  poor,  and  elderly 
in  the  community.  A  dear  and  long- 
time friend  of  mine.  Sister  Mary  Bene- 
dict, is  a  member  of  the  Franciscan 
Handmaids  of  Mary.  Her  compassion, 
not  only  for  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged, but  for  all  humanity,  has  made 
her  one  of  the  most  outstanding  citi- 
zens in  my  district.  I  would  like  to 
commend  her  and  aU  the  sisters  for 
their  role  in  helping  to  make  the  area 
in  which  they  work  a  safer  and  better 
place.  I 

The  article  follows:  ' 
Obbol  or  Black  Nubs  Dkvotxs  Its  Labors 
TO  Haklkm 
(By  Laurie  Johnston) 
Sister  Hyacinth,  untethered  by  her  long, 
dark  blue  skirts  and  veU.  shuttles  a  blue  sta- 
tion    wagon     among     Harlem's     parochial 
schools,  picking  up  ctiildren  of  working  par- 
ents for  safekeeping  after  school.  Mornings. 
this  Praodscan  Handmaid  of  Mary  shep- 
berds  the  aged  to  clinics  or  does  errands  for 
the  housebound. 
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Between  her  obligations  at  the  Convent  of 
St.  Benedict  the  black,  the  short  and  sturdy 
nun  also  helps  at  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Jr. 
Community  Center.  134th  Street  and  Lenox 
Avenue.  She  headed  Its  Senior  Citizens' 
Center  before  turning  after-school  chauf- 
feur and  caretaker. 

"Sometimes,  when  there's  vacation  or  a 
short  school  day,  I  just  boil  up  a  big  pot  of 
macaroni  at  the  convent  and  keep  20  or  40 
children  playing  safely  In  the  yard,"  she 
said  with  a  twinkle  behind  her  eyeglasses. 

Sister  Hyacinth,  who  was  bom  Olive 
Thomas  on  St.  Thomas,  In  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, but  grew  up  in  Harlem,  is  one  of  27 
New  York  members  of  the  Franciscan  Hand- 
maids of  Mary.  The  only  predominantly 
black  order  of  Franciscans,  it  was  founded 
to  teach  black  children  in  Savannah  in  1916 
but  moved  its  headquarters  to  Harlem  In 
1922. 

Of  the  700  black  nuns  now  in  this  country, 
500  are  in  their  own  three  orders,  according 
to  the  Rev.  Mother  Loretta  Theresa,  the 
Handmaids'  mother-general.  (The  other  are 
the  Baltimore-based  Oblate  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  Holy  Family  Sisters  in  New 
Orleans). 

The  Handmaids  were  invited  north,  by  the 
late  Francis  Cardinal  Hayes,  when  blacks 
were  first  flowing  into  Harlem  and  Black 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  rare.  The  cur- 
rent Catholic  population  in  the  area's  seven 
black  parishes  Is  5,000  to  10,000,  according 
to  the  Office  of  Black  Ministry  of  the  New 
York  Archdiocese.  The  Handmaids'  present 
membership  reflects  the  Caribbean  and 
West  Indian  immigration. 

The  mother  house.  15  West  124th  Street, 
is  a  bastion  of  serenity  and  self-discipline  a 
block  or  two  from  the  bustle  of  Lenox 
Avenue  and  12Sth  Street  and  the  hustle  of 
gambling  clubs  and  narcotics  "markets," 

Among  residents  of  the  mother  house  is 
Mother  Dorothy,  a  former  mother-general, 
who  moved  north  with  the  Savannah  group. 
Another  Is  Sister  Bemadette.  a  tiny,  elderly 
seamstress  who  for  years  has  made  priests 
vestments,  dressed  dolls  and  church  statu- 
ary and  provided  curtains,  aprons  and  pil- 
lows for  the  Kennedy  center. 

Next  door  to  the  mother  house,  in  what 
had  been  the  Handmaids'  training  center 
when  they  had  novices  to  train,  the  nuns 
operate  Harlem's  only  Catholic  residence 
for  working  women. 

At  Mlsericordia  Hospital  in  the  Bronx, 
Sister  Joseinda  teaches  pediatric  nursing. 
Sister  Maria  Goretti  Mannix  is  archdio- 
cesan  superintendent  of  elementary  schools 
for  Manhattan.  Several  Handmaids  teach  in 
parochial  schools  in  Harlem  and  elsewhere 
in  the  city. 

On  Staten  Island,  the  Handmaids  have  a 
camp  and  a  novitiate  with  the  order's  only 
ciurent  postulant— who  is  white.  (They 
have  had  white  novices  before  but  none 
took  final  vows.)  The  camp  provides 
summer  vacations  to  300  children  from 
Harlem,  the  South  Bronx  and  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  area  of  Brooklyn. 

St.  Benedict  the  Black's  Day  Nursery, 
where  the  Handmaids  supervise  68  children. 
Is  in  the  Kennedy  center,  near  one  of  Har- 
lem's best  apartment  areas  and  the  Harlem 
Hospital  medical  complex. 

Describing  the  waiting  list  as  "unreal," 
Mother  Miriam  Cecilia,  the  director,  notes 
that  "maybe  about  9  percent  are  Catholic." 

"But  most  will  go  on  to  parochial  schools 
so  they  have  to  pass  skill  tests,"  she  said. 
"SmaU  as  they  are.  they  all  have  formal 
work.  The  parents  tell  us.  We  don't  want 
them  to  play  all  day.'  " 
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A  scarcity  of  candidates  makes  the  Hand- 
maids something  of  an  endangered  species. 
From  a  peak  of  80  in  1967  the  membership 
has  dropped  to  38,  with  a  median  age  of  60. 
Besides  the  27  In  New  York,  others  conduct 
two  schools  in  North  Carolina,  one  In  South 
Carolina  and  one  in  Kingston.  Jamaica. 

The  Handmaids— not  a  mendicant  order- 
depend  mainly  on  nursery  school  tuition 
fees  ($35  weekly),  salaries  of  sisters  teactilng 
elsewhere  and  annual  bazaars  and  garden 
parties.  Sister  Hyacinth  asks  $5  a  week  for 
after-school  service  but,  she  said,  "Some 
parents  say.  Til  pay  you  next  week,'  and 
others  can't  pay  at  all." 

Although  both  residence  and  camp  "need 
a  lot  of  repairs,"  Mother  Loretta  Theresa 
said,  "we  can't  in  good  conscience  charge 
the  young  ladies  or  poor  children  what  we 
need." 

Last  year  the  Handmaids  of  Mary  were  co- 
reciplents— with  Eddie  Bonnemere,  the  Jam 
pianist  and  liturgical  composer — of  the  arch- 
dlocesan  Black  Ministry's  Pierre  Toussaint 
Medallion  for  community  service  and  spiri- 
tual leadership. 

This  evening,  as  a  65th-anniversary  bene- 
fit for  the  Handmaids  and  their  work,  a  con- 
cert of  Dr.  Bonnemere's  music  will  be  pre- 
sented at  Avery  Fisher  Hall.  And,  six  or 
seven  Handmaids  will  be  singing  in  his  Jesu 
Choir.  They  nearly  always  are  when  the 
choir  sings  his  Jazz  masses  at  vespers  at  St. 
Peter's  Lutheran  Church  the  first  Sunday 
of  each  month.* 


THE  ILLUSION  OF  AMERICAN 
OMNIPOTENCE 


April  6,  1981 


HON.  PATRICU  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  short  time  that  Alexander  Haig 
has  been  Secretary  of  State  he  has,  on 
more  than  a  single  occasion,  echoed 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  boast  of  the 
1890's.  "No  triiunph  of  peace  is  quite 
so  great  as  the  supreme  triumphs  of 
war."  Roosevelt. was  seeking  war  with 
England,  Spain,  Chile,  any  war,  in 
order  to  bolster  American  prestige  and 
strengthen  our  military. 

Recently  I  came  across  Dennis  Bro- 
gan's  essay,  "The  Illusion  of  American 
Omnipotence,"  which  was  originally 
published  in  the  December  1952 
Harper's  magazine.  Mr.  Brogan's  essay 
ought  to  be  added  to  Secretary  Halg's 
reading  list,  perhaps  on  a  dally  basis. 

Remember  that  Mr.  Brogan  was 
writing  during  the  Korean  war,  just 
after  the  so-called  fall  of  China,  and 
only  7  years  from  the  close  of  World 
Warn. 

Part  1  follows: 

Thk  Illusion  or  Amxricah  Oifinporafcx 
(By  D.  W.  Brogan) 

I  am  writing  this  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
before  the  election,  but  in  the  conviction 
that  the  result  of  the  election  will  very  little 
affect  the  problem  that  I  want  to  discuss. 
E>ven  If  the  Republicans  should  make  a 
clean  sweep,  even  if  the  State  De[>artment  is 
cleaned  out,  from  the  Secretary  to  the  door- 
keepers,  even   if  the  Pentagon   is  purged 
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from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  leaders 
of  the  rescue  teams  who  find  lost  visitors, 
one  problem  of  American  policy  will  remain: 
the  problem  of  the  existence,  in  the  Ameri- 
can mind,  of  what  I  call  the  illusion  of  om- 
nipotence. This  is  the  Illusion  that  any  situ- 
ation which  distresses  or  endangers  the 
United  States  can  only  exist  because  some 
Americans  have  been  fools  or  knaves. 

Such  a  situation  may  exist  because  of  con- 
ditions about  which  the  United  States  has. 
and  will  have,  little  to  say.  For  America, 
powerful  though  she  is,  is  not  omnipotent. 
A  great  many  things  happen  in  the  world 
regardless  of  whether  the  American  people 
wish  them  to  or  not.  I  deeply  regret  this 
state  of  affairs;  like  Bertrand  Russell,  I 
would  gladly  settle  for  an  American  hegem- 
ony; but  we  are  not  representative  charac- 
ters, and  American  hegemony  not  only  does 
not  exist,  but  is  not  even  universally  expect- 
ed or  desired. 

I  should,  perhaps,  say  that  the  Illusion  of 
omnipotence  to  which  I  refer  is  not  shared 
by  all  Americans.  Nothing  could  be  sillier 
than  to  attribute  to  nearly  160,000,000 
people  one  common  attitude,  or  to  assume, 
as  many  Eiu-opean  intellectuals  do.  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  "what  the  American 
people  are  thinking."  Nevertheless,  the  Idea 
that  I  am  trying  to  describe  is  expressed  by 
Senators  and  columnists,  by  candidates,  by 
preachers,  by  people  overheard  in  taverns 
and  club  cars,  in  drugstores  and  restau- 
rants—the idea  that  the  whole  world,  the 
great  globe  itself,  can  be  moving  in  direc- 
tions annoying  or  dangerous  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  only  because  some  elected  or 
non-elected  Americans  are  fools  or  knaves. 
When  something  goes  wrong,  "I  wuz 
robbed"  is  the  spontaneous  comment^the 
American  equivalent  of  that  disastrous 
French  cry,  "Nous  sommes  trahis." 

It  should  also  be  said  that  I  am  not  re- 
proaching the  American  people,  or  even  any 
important  fraction  of  them,  with  the  sort  of 
mere  arrogance  that  the  British  displayed 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  arrogance 
that  made  the  humiliation  of  the  Boer  War 
so  refreshing  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  justification  for  reproach 
if  the  American  people  were  as  pleased  with 
themselves  today  as  the  English  were 
around  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria's  Dia- 
mond JubUee.  But  except  in  the  Tribune 
Tower  and  a  few  other  stronghold^  of  the 
spirit  of  Jefferson  Brick,  Americans  are  not 
overflowing  with  self-satisfaction. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  they  were 
self-satisfied.  For  twice,  in  a  not  very  long 
lifetime,  America  has  redressed  the  balance 
of  history.  But  for  American  intervention  in 
the  first  war.  it  would  have  ended  in  a  draw. 
But  for  American  intervention  in  the  second 
(which  began  with  Lend-Iiease.  not  with 
Pearl  Harbor),  Hitler  would  have  had,  with 
his  Axis  partners,  a  free  hand.  One  result  of 
this  would,  in  the  long  run.  have  been  war 
with  the  TJnited  States;  but  that  long-run 
consequence  matters  little  in  this  context. 
What  does  matter  is  that  what  stopped  the 
Second  and  the  Third  Reich  was  American 
power.  By  1945— with  the  greatest  fleet,  the 
greatest  air  force,  and  one  of  the  two  great- 
est armies  in  the  world— the  United  States 
had  become  a  world  power  such  as  had 
never  ijeen  seen  before.  Never  had  plow- 
shares been  beaten  into  swords  so  fast  and 
on  so  large  a  scale. 

And  never  were  swords  beaten  back  into 
plowshares  as  fast  as  in  1945.  As  a  demon- 
stration of  power,  and  of  pacific  intention, 
the  scenario  was  perfect.  The  crowd  that 
formed  a  conga  line  round  the  White  House 
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on  V-J  Day  represented  the  American 
temper  of  August  1946  to  perfection.  So  did 
hir.  Leo  Crowley  cutting  off  Lend-Lease;  so 
did  the  immediate  pressure  to  end  aU  the 
controls  and  get  the  boys  home.  True,  there 
was  the  atomic  bomb— but  the  thought  that 
there  would  soon  be  a  world  in  which  the 
atomic  bomb  would  be  a  very  present  hope 
would  have  shocked  nine  Americans  out  of 
ten.  The  war  had  been  won:  the  facist 
menace  had  been  destroyed.  True,  there  was 
no  such  mood  of  high  hope  as  in  1919;  but 
the  lesson  of  1919  was  not  lost.  America 
would  not  again  take  mere  victory  for 
enough,  would  not  again  walk  out  on  the 
job. 

And  America  has  not  walked  out  on  the 
Job.  American  policy  since  1945  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  wise,  far-seeing,  magnanimous. 
Compare  it  with  the  policy  of  the  years 
after  the  first  war.  with  the  poUcy  of  the 
years  of  Harding  and  Coolidge.  and  the 
growth  in  wisdom  and  responsibility  is  re- 
markable. Had  there  not  been  such  a 
growth,  the  Kremlin  would  have  won  with- 
out firing  a  shot. 

It  is  partly  because  the  American  people 
feel— rightly— that  they  have  used  their 
great  power  generously,  that  in  1952  they 
are  perplexed,  distressed,  angry  and  to  some 
extent  deluded.  Why  is  it  that,  given  the 
power,  given  the  generosity  of  Its  use,  the 
United  States  should  be  involved  in  the 
Korean  mess?  Why  should  so  great  a  part  of 
the  world  have  passed  into  hostile  hands? 
Why  should  the  United  States  stUl  be  in 
danger,  know  the  irritation  of  the  draft  in 
"peacetime,"  suffer,  in  Korea,  one  of  the 
most  humiliating  of  American  military  de- 
feats, and  nominate,  for  the  Presidency,  a 
soldier  not  merely  or  mainly  as  a  reward, 
but  because  the  times  seem  to  call  for  a  sol- 
dier in  the  White  House? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  one  reason  for 
American  distress  is  the  American  belief  in 
American  invulnerability  and  American  om- 
nipotence. 

11 

Belief  in  American  invincibility  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  thing.  A  corresponding  Eng- 
lish t>elief  in  1940,  without  nearly  as  much 
material  Justification  for  it,  probably 
changed  the  history  of  the  world.  "The  Eng- 
lish always  win.  don't  they?"  asked  my  intel- 
ligent four-year  old  son.  The  English  won, 
but  at  a  cost  that  has  taken  away  the  taste 
for  victory.  The  Russians  won  too.  but  in 
the  recent  past  they  had  lost.  Probably  the 
only  people  in  the  world  who  now  have  the 
historical  sense  of  inevitable  victory  are  the 
Americans.  This  belief,  in  its  most  extrava- 
gant, or  McCormick,  form,  assumes  that 
America  doesn't  need  friends.  In  the  less  ro- 
mantic, or  Taft,  form,  it  assumes  that  Amer- 
ica doesn't  need  friends  much.  But  even  in 
the  case  of  i>eople  who  laugh  at  the  Colonel 
and  swear  at  the  Senator,  there  is  a  linger- 
ing suspicion  that  there  must  be  something 
grossly  wrong  when  American  policy  suffers 
rebuffs:  when,  in  spite  of  American  opinion 
and  interests,  thines  go  awry. 

That  grave  mistakes  have  been  made  need 
not  be  doubted.  As  Mr.  Walter  Ltppmann 
keeps  on  reminding  his  fellow-countrymen, 
one  of  the  most  obvious  was  the  decision  to 
exploit  the  victory  at  Inchon,  regardless  of 
the  natural  Interest  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist government,  of  any  C^ihinese  govern- 
ment, in  the  arrival  of  a  victorious  American 
army  on  the  Yalu.  For  that  decision.  Mr. 
Truman.  Mr.  Acheson.  and  Creneral  MacAr- 
thur  are  responsible,  in  that  order.  (For  the 
actual  military  dispositions.  General  MacAr- 
thur  is  responsible,  unlew  we  are,  belatedly. 
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to  blame  Lincoln  for  the  errors  of  General 
John  Pope  before  Second  Manassas.)  That  a 
naive  view  of  the  world  was  displayed  at 
Yalta,  and  long  before  Yalta,  by  many  pow- 
erful Americans,  is  true.  Eyes  were  kept  on 
the  conniving  British  Empire,  as  they  are 
still  kept  by  Colonel  ICoConnick.  Mr. 
George  Sokolsky.  and  others— eyes  which 
had  better  have  been  directed  elsewhere. 
But  even  had  those  eyes  been  more  prudent- 
ly fastened  upon  Russia,  even  had  American 
policy  been  controlled  by  a  Richelieu  or  a 
Bismarck,  some  of  the  present  disillusion- 
ment would  have  occurred  at  the  same.  For 
America,  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world,  was  not  omnipotent  and  a  great 
many  things  in  the  world  were  going  on  and 
going  their  own  way  regardless  of  the  views 
of  the  American  people. 

For,  great  as  is  American  power,  it  is  not 
so  great  as  to  quell,  by  its  mere  existence, 
all  opposition.  In  the  good  old  dasrs  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  could  sail  into  the  Bay  of  Naples 
and  tell  that  able  Bourbon.  King  Charles 
in,  that  he  could  be  neutral  or  have  his  cap- 
ital blown  up  around  his  ears.  In  the  good 
old  days  before  the  "good  neighbor"  policy, 
the  United  States  (or  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany, if  they  could  be  distinguished)  could 
lay  down  the  law  in  the  Caribbean.  As 
Cleveland's  Secretary  of  State  said,  the  fiat 
of  the  United  States  was  law  in  America.  If 
the  United  States  chose  to  insist. 

But  those  days  are  gone.  The  United 
States  could  Insist  if  she  wanted  to.  but  at 
excessive  political  cost.  Even  that  American 
by-blow,  the  Republic  of  Panama,  can  defy 
Washington,  up  to  the  point  where  the 
safety  of  the  United  States  is  directly  and 
indisputably  involved.  These  facts  are  ac- 
cepted. Yet  a  great  many  Americans,  when 
China  gets  out  of  hand,  or  into  the  wrong 
hands,  think  this  can  only  be  because  of 
some  gross  error  or  even  crime  on  the  part 
of  the  official  rulers  of  America.  Even  ao 
simple  an  explanation  as  that  Chiang  made 
the  mistake  denounced  in  all  the  military 
textbooks,  and  exemplified  In  the  careers  of 
Jefferson  Davis  and  of  Hitler,  of  commaod- 
ing  at  long  range  and  through  favorites.  Is 
ignored.  People  feel  ttiat  Cliiang's  defeat  (a 
disaster  for  America.  I  freely  admit)  must 
have  been  due  to  American  folly  or  Ameri- 
can treason.  People  refuse  to  believe  that  it 
might  have  had  other,  more  important 
causes.  atx>ve  all  the  one  admirably  de- 
scribed by  Senator  Tom  Connally:  "If  he's  a 
generalissimo,  why  doesn't  he  generalize?" 

The  Chinese  situation  is.  at  the  moment, 
the  most  important  of  these  American  pre- 
occupations and  causes  of  bewilderment. 
But  the  sense  of  bewilderment  is  visible  in 
some  American  attitudes  toward  Europe 
too.  Why  hasn't  Marshall  aid  won  over  the 
French  CcNnmunists— that  is.  aided  a 
schism  in  French  society  going  back  to  the 
Commune  of  1871.  if  not  to  the  CkHnmune 
of  1793?  Why  hasn't  it  converted  "Red 
Emilia,"  the  Italian  district  that  was  in  a 
violent  revolutionary  uproar  in  Wilaao's 
first  term?  Why  is  It  not  certain  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  "People's  Republic  of  Ger- 
many." after  being  fought  over,  and  driven 
here  and  there,  and  after  having  had  tbelr 
social  structure  destroyed,  following  the  dis- 
iUusionments  caused  by  the  collapse  of  the 
HohenzoUems,  the  Weimar  Republic,  and 
the  Thousand- Year-Reich,  will  welcome  slo- 
gans admirably  designed  for  Cincinnati  or 
Oakland?  In  such  perplexities  there  is  em- 
bedded, at  the  foundation  pertiaps.  the  illu- 
sion that  the  world  must  go  the  AoMrtcan 
way    if   the    Americans   want   it   atrontfiy 
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enouch  and  give  firm  orden  to  their  acenU 
to  Me  that  It  ia  dime. 

m 
This  Ulualon  of  omnipotence  ia  best  illua- 
trated  by  a  very  common  American  attitude 
toward  the  Chinese  Revolution.  In  this  atti- 
tude—apparently the  dominant  one  at  the 
moment— there  \a  a  oitIoub  absence  of  his- 
torical awe  and  historical  curiosity.  The 
Chinese  Revolution,  an  event  of  Immense 
importance,  is  often  dlacuased  as  If  It  were 
■imply  a  problem  In  American  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  and  politics.  The  Commu- 
nist triumph  In  China  is  diacuaaed  as  if  it 
were  simply  the  result  of  American  action 
or  Inaction,  the  result  of  the  mistakes,  and 
worse  than  mistakes,  of  General  MarahaU. 
Secretary  Acheson.  President  Roosevelt, 
and  the  Institute  of  Pacific  RelaUons;  and 
as  if  the  Communists  or  the  Russians  would 
not  have  "captured"  China  had  American 
policy  been  represented  and  controlled  by 
Representative  Judd— or  even,  perhaps,  by 
Senators  Cain  and  Jenner. 

Is  this  not  to  dlspUy  the  beUef  in  Ameri- 
can omnipotence  in  very  strllUng  form? 
What  Is  going  on  In  China  affects  the  oldest 
dvUlzatlon  now  in  existence.  It  affects 
about  a  fifth  of  the  human  race.  It  must 
have  roots,  deep  roots,  in  the  Chinese  prob- 
lem as  seen  by  the  Chinese.  This  Is  no 
matter  of  a  regime  Imposed  by  Russia  on  a 
helpless  small  nation  like  Romania  or  Hun- 
gary. It  Is  a  historical  phenomenon  that 
may  turn  out  to  be  more  important  than 
the  Russian  RevoluUon.  It  may  weU  turn 
out,  also,  to  be  disastrous  for  us  and  for 
China.  But  the  first  thing  to  notice  is  the 
stae  of  the  phenomenon;  to  notice,  for  ex- 
ample, that  there  are  five  Chinese  for  every 
two  Americans.  What  Inherent  necessity  Is 
there  that  the  decision  in  China  Is.  was,  or 
ever  will  be  In  American  hands? 

It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  scale.  There  is 
distance.  China  is  six  thousand  mUes  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  America.  How  was  and 
ia  American  power  to  be  effectively  exer- 
daed    at    that   distance?    I    anticipate   one 
answer— that  Russian  power  Is  being  exer- 
daed,  and  that  it  was  Russian  power  (in  the 
absence    of    American    power    because    of 
American    folly    and    treason)    that    "took 
over"  China.  This  is  not  demonstrated  and 
in  this  crude  and  popular  form  is  not  prob- 
able. But  even  if  it  were  true.  Russia  is  not 
six  thousand  miles  from  China.  Russia  has 
had  a  common  frontier  with  China  for  three 
hundred  years,  and  as  Russia's  center  of  in- 
dustrial   gravity    moves   eastward.    Russian 
power  gets  nearer  China  and  can  be  more 
readily  exercised  there.  In  a  straight  contest 
for  control  of  China  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  UASJR..  with  the  Chinese 
regarded  as  vile  bodies,  the  U.S.SJI.  would 
hold  the  trumps.  To  ignore  that  is  to  show 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  those  who  have  com- 
plained that,  at  Yalta,  P.D-R.  "permitted" 
Russia  to  become  a  Pacific  power.  Russia 
was    a    Pacific    power    before    the    United 
States  existed.  And  she  was  and  is  an  Asiatic 
power,  wtiich  the  United  States  is  not.  lAke 
BalkAl  and  Lake  Superior  are  on  different 
craatlnents.  Vladivostok  and  Pelplng  are  not 
But  the  real  lack  of  historical  reverence 
and    realism    is    in    the    assumption    that 
Russia  "took  over"  China  as  she  took  over 
Poland.  Even  if  we  assume  tiiat  there  U  as 
united  an  opposition  to  Communist  rule  in 
China  as  I  believe  there  is  In  Poland,  the 
scale  of  the  taking-over  ought  to  Impose  re- 
flection. By  what  miracle  was  it  done?  Could 
General  Hurley  or  General  Chennault  have 
prevented  it?  Would  a  sounder  understand- 
ing of  what  the  Communists  were  have  pre- 
vented the  Communist  triumph?  If  it  would 
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iiave.  then  Ctilna  is  a  more  torpid  body, 
more  open  to  mere  manipulation,  than  it  is 
pleasant  to  think.  If  so  great  an  event  as  the 
Chinese  Communist  Revolution  could  have 
been  prevented  by  a  different  American 
policy.  China  is  'a  corpse  on  the  dissecting 
Uble."  as  Charles  Gavan  Ehiffy  said  of  Ire- 
land after  the  Famine.  In  that  case.  Mao 
and  Stalin  may  dissect  It  and  make  a  mon- 
ster of  It  like  Dr.  Moreau  in  H.  G.  WeU's 
prophetic  story.  If  it  was  taken  over  as 
easily  as  all  that,  it  will  be  kept  taken  over 
even  more  easily. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  and  to 
hope  that  It  Is  not  quite  as  simple  as  this. 
We  are  In  danger  of  being  obsessed  with  the 
Important  and  Indisputable  fact  that  world 
Conununism  ts  a  real  and  potent  force  and 
that  it  Is  controlled  from  Moscow.  We  tend, 
therefore,  to  see  the  hand  of  Moscow  every- 
where and  attribute  to  It  an  Initiating  and 
dominant  role  that  may  not  always  be  justi- 
fied. The  Chinese  Revolution,  we  should  re- 
member, has  been  going  on  longer  than  the 
Russian  Revolution.  Sun  Yat-sen  was  the 
successful  leader  of  a  revolution  when  Lenin 
was  an  obscure  and  not  too  hopeful  exile  in 
Switzerland.  But,  I  shaU  be  told,  that  was  a 
different  Chinese  Revolution:  that  was  the 
good  Chinese  Revolution,  the  one  that  de- 
posed the  Manchu  dynasty  and  abolished 
the  pigtail  and  the  binding  of  feet;  that  was 
the  revolution  which  was  Inspired  and  en- 
couraged by  American  missionaries  and 
American-trained  students.  But  Isn't  It  a 
truism  of  history  that  when  you  start  a  rev- 
olution, you  can't  be  sure  where  it  is  going 
and  how  far? 

It  wasn't  Lenin  who  overthrew  the  Tsar- 
dom  or  Robespierre  who  stormed  the  Bas- 
tille. In  a  long,  bloody,  and  profound  revolu- 
tion, the  extreme  party  has  many  advan- 
tages. It  may  not  win;  It  may  not  stay  victo- 
rious: the  Jacobins  learned  that  But  It  may 
destroy  the  old  order,  the  old  ruling  classes, 
the  rival  revolutionary  parties.  Social  Revo- 
lutionists or  Blrondins.  It  doesn't  need,  in  a 
genuine  revolutionary  situation,  outside  aid. 
outside  doctrine,  though  It  may  get  and 
benefit  by  both.  The  Chinese  Communists 
got  aid:  they  got  doctrine.  They  probably 
benefited  by  both  (though  in  1937  they 
might  have  done  better  without  either).  But 
to  deny  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  a 
large,  native  Chinese  party  Is  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  all  the  evidence.  Their  leaders  may 
be  docile  tools  of  Moscow,  but  that  doesn't 
alter  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Communist 
party  which  survived  the  Kuomlntang  war 
against  It  which  survived  the  'long  march," 
is  a  formidable  indigenous  party.  On  the 
record.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  most  for- 
midable indigenous  party— the  one  that 
had  both  the  U.S_A.  and  the  UJS.S.R.  sUyed 
out,  might  have  won  anyway. 

Could  It  have  been  prevented  from  defeat- 
ing the  Kuomlntang  by  the  provision  of 
massive  and  controlled"  American  aid?  I 
have  already  suggested  that  the  Russians 
could  play  that  game  too,  and  their  aid 
could  have  been  both  more  massive  and  con- 
trolled than  the  American.  But  even  assimi- 
Ing  that  they  did  not  so  react  to  open 
American  intervention  in  a  civil  war  against 
their  political  allies,  in  a  neighboring  coun- 
try, how  was  the  aid  to  be  made  massive  and 
how  was  it  to  be  controlled? 

Does  anyone  think  that  a  continuation  of 
wtiat  arms  aid  tuul  been  given,  or  even  a 
stepplng-up  of  such  aid,  would  have  done 
the  trick?  The  Washington  wit  who  said 
that  supplying  arms  to  Chiang  was  simply  a 
round-about  way  of  Lend-Lease  to  the  Chi- 
nese   Communists    was   a   jester,    possibly 
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frivolous;  but  he  was  not  altogether  wrong. 
Lend-Lease  to  Britain,  Lend-Lease  to  Ruaia 
was  direct  and  massive  aid  to  coherent, 
united,  and  combative  governments.  It  was 
not  aid  to  a  divided  party  in  a  country  torn 
and  tired  by  a  generation  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic war.  More  aid  to  Chiang  might  have 
prolonged  the  war;  It  might  have  saved  the 
situation  south  of  the  Yangtse:  but  would  It 
have  brought  conquest  of  the  Communists 
by  Chiang's  forces? 

And  how  was  American  aid  to  be  con- 
trolled—except by  exercising  a  degree  of 
American  authority  which  would  not  only 
have  Inflamed  the  amour  propre  of  the 
Generalissimo,  but  would  have  deprived  the 
Kuomlntang  of  iU  last  political  asset  its 
claim  to  be  "nationalist, "  to  represent  the 
independence  of  China?  Could  the  aid  have 
been  effective  without  active  American  par- 
ticipation—without keeping  the  Marines  in 
China,  without  sending  in  more  troops, 
without.  In  fact,  involving  the  United  States 
in  a  greater  Korean  war?  Does  anyone  who 
remembers  the  temper  of  the  American 
people  in  1M5,  from  the  White  House  and 
Capitol  to  churches  and  bars,  believe  that 
such  a  policy  was  polltlcaUy  practicable? 

I  have  been  in  America  every  year  since 
1»44  with  the  exception  of  1949.  I  have 
sometimes  been  twice  in  America  In  one 
year.  I  have  been  in  all  regions.  At  no  time 
before  the  Korean  war  did  I  find  anyttilng 
like  the  resolution  to  make  great  sacrifices 
to  save  China  which  alone  could  have  saved 
China.* 


THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS SHIFT  TOWARD  SOUTH 
AFRICA 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Thank 
you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
comment  on  what  I  view  as  an  alarm- 
ing and  apparent  shift  in  our  foreign 
policy  toward  South  Africa  and  that 
apartheid  government.  Prom  my  per- 
spective, the  actions  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  this  date  with  regard 
to  South  Africa,  amoimt  to  a  clarion 
call  that  the  United  States  is  ready  to 
either  reverse  or  modify  the  pro-Afri- 
can policies  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. 

These  signals  have  been  received 
with  anger  and  disillusionment  by 
black-African  countries,  especially  oil 
rich  Nigeria,  as  well  as  among  black 
Americans.  Conversely,  the  same  sig- 
nals have  been  received  by  the  South 
Africans  who  are  elated  about  the 
prospect  of  being  accepted  by  the 
United  States.  To  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  signals  constitute  a  comedy  of 
grave  errors  on  the  part  of  the  Reagan 
administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  adamantly  op- 
posed to  a  foreign  policy  shift,  howev- 
er shrouded  as  being  subtle.  In  favor  of 
the  oppressive  government  in  PretoriiL 
This  apartheid  government  is  notori- 
ous around  the  globe  for  its  inexcus- 
able human  rights  violations  and  overt 
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practices  of  racism  against  blacks  in 
South  Africa  as  well  as  acts  of  aggres- 
sion in  neighboring  coimtries  like 
Angola,  Namibia,  and  Mozambique.  In 
view  of  these  blatant  violations  and 
disregard  of  human  life  and  rights,  we 
must  not  shift  our  policies  toward 
South  Africa  until  their  policies  and 
government  are  drastically  changed. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Reagan 
is  seemingly  blind  to  this  just  and 
moral  obligation  and  has  divorced 
himself  of  the  ramifications  of  his  ac- 
tions with  regard  to  South  Africa. 
What  the  Reagan  administration 
seems  to  be  looking  at  is  not  the 
horrid  Pretoria  government  but  at  our 
own  self-interest.  Even  high  ranking 
administration  officials  freely  articu- 
late the  self-centered  rhetoric  that  we 
should  base  our  policies  toward  South 
Africa  on  our  own  self-interest  in 
terms  of  defense  and  resources  instead 
of  on  South  Africa's  apartheid  policies 
of  racial  segregation  and  oppression. 

To  be  concise,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sig- 
nals we  are  sending  show  a  shift  of 
U.S.  interest  from  the  quEility  of 
himian  existence  for  the  people  of 
South  Africa  to  the  quality  of  military 
strategy.  With  this  pronouncement, 
we  wlU  be  taking  the  stance  that 
America,  the  self-proclaimed  champi- 
on of  human  rights  is  no  longer  con- 
cerned with  that  but  rather  has  re- 
gressed to  the  callous  policy  of  being 
concerned  only  about  military  and  eco- 
nomic superiority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  stance  that  these 
signals  imply  are  wrong.  While  they 
may  well  help  us  win  the  grand  prize 
in  terms  of  help  with  defense  and  re- 
sources, they  will  relegate  us  to  the 
booby  prize  in  terms  of  the  principles 
of  himian  rights  and  equality. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  signals  that  I 
have  alluded  to  are  quite  visible.  When 
put  together,  we  have  the  harsh  reali- 
ty of  the  priorities  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration in  terms  of  Third  World 
coimtries  and  South  Africa. 

The  first  signal,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
rumor  possibility  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration inviting  Prime  Minister 
Botha  to  visit  Washington. 

The  second  signal  occured  2  weeks 
ago  when  we  welcomed  a  group  of 
high-ranking  military  officers  from 
South  Africa  including  the  army's  in- 
telligence chief  to  this  coumtry.  The 
official  explanation  for  this  was  that 
we  didn't  know  who  they  were  when 
they  applied  for  their  visas. 

The  third,  and  probably  most  dis- 
turbing signal,  was  when  U.N.  Ambas- 
sador Jeane  Kirkpatrick  broke  with 
tradition  and  met  secretly  with  South 
Africa's  top  military  intelligence  offi- 
cials. Others  who  met  with  them  were 
the  IDeputy  Director  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  Maj.  Gen.  Rich- 
ard Larkin  and  an  official  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  signals,  when  put 
together  are  wrong  and  most  impor- 
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tantly  dangerous.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  think  about  these  signals  and  the 
ramifications.  To  enhance  this  consid- 
eration. Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  written  by  Mr.  Clay- 
ton Pritchey  on  our  apparent  shift 
and  signals  to  South  Africa. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post  Mar.  16.  1981] 

A  WoRHisoMK  Tilt  Toward  Sodth  Athica 
(Clayton  Pritchey) 

SALisBtniT.  ZiMBABwx.— It  Is  hard  to  exag- 
gerate the  dismay  of  black  Africa  over  what 
it  regards  as  the  Reagan  administration's 
tilt  toward  white  South  Africa. 

Here,  in  the  region  dominated  by  the 
■frontline"  nations  of  southern  Africa 
(Zambia.  Zimbabwe.  Tanzania.  Mozambique. 
Botswana.  Angola),  the  concern  Is  especially 
acute,  for  their  fate  is  Inexorably  Involved 
with  the  future  of  the  Pretoria  government. 

Ever  since  the  election  of  Ronald  Reagan, 
there  have  been  hitherto  suppressed  fears 
in  this  part  of  the  world  that  the  new  U.S. 
president  would  reverse  or  modify  the  pro- 
Africa  policies  of  former  president  Carter, 
particularly  his  effort  to  liberate  Southwest 
Africa  (now  Namibia)  from  long  domination 
by  South  Africa. 

These  fears  have  now  been  confirmed  by 
President  Reagan's  first  statement  on  South 
African  relations:  "As  long  as  there's  a  sin- 
cere and  honest  effort  being  made  [to  end 
apartheid],  we  should  be  trying  to  be  help- 
ful. Can  we  again  take  the  other  course? 
Can  we  al>andon  a  country  that  has  stood 
beside  us  In  every  war  we've  ever  fought  a 
country  that  Is  essential  to  the  free  world, 
that  has  minerals?" 

It  was  not  surprising  that  these  comments 
were  promptly  hailed  in  Johannesburg  by 
Prime  Minister  P.  W.  Botha  and  other 
South  African  officials.  Headlines  in  the  Jo- 
hannesburg press  proclaimed:  "U.S.  Will 
Not  Leave  South  Africa  in  the  Lurch." 

Washington,  it  was  reported,  had  reversed 
the  American  policy  of  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. One  report  said,  "Not  only  is  it  virtual- 
ly  the  opposite  of  tliat  adopted  by  the 
Carter  government,  but  It  is  even  more 
friendly  than  the  policy  of  Richard  Nixon." 

The  distress  in  black  Africa  was  deepened 
by  the  fact  that  Reagsui's  remarks  coincided 
with  the  start  of  a  United  Nations  debate  on 
South  Africa's  latest  refusal  to  agree  on  a 
date  to  implement  an  independence  plan  for 
Namibia,  where  native  liberation  forces 
have  been  fighting  South  African  troops  for 
independence. 

Reagan's  statement  is  seen  as  the  first 
step  in  a  retreat  from  that  plan,  which  was 
proposed  in  the  first  Instance  by  the  United 
States,  along  with  Britain.  Prance.  West 
Germany  and  Canada.  It  called  for  a  cease- 
fire supervised  by  U.N.  peace-keeping  forces, 
to  be  followed  by  elections  and  the  drafting 
of  a  constitution,  also  tmder  U.N.  auspices. 

South  Africa  accepted  the  proposal  in 
principle  nearly  three  years  ago  but  has 
always  found  an  excuse  for  not  putting  it 
into  effect.  At  a  recent  Geneva  conference, 
it  was  accused  of  stalling  until  Reagan  came 
to  power. 

On  the  heels  of  Reagan's  new  statement, 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  114 
to  0,  condemned  South  Africa  for  blocking  a 
settlement  and  called  for  sanctions  by  the 
Security  Council.  The  United  States  ab- 
stained, but  there  is  little  doubt  that  It  will 
veto  sanctions  when  the  council  acts. 

The  reaction  in  black  Africa  to  Reagan's 
views  was  summed  up  by  the  times  of 
Zambia,  which  faithfully  reflects  official 
opinion.  "America,"  it  said,  "cannot  be  a 
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true  friend  of  free  Africa.  Reagan's  remarks 
have  dashed  any  such  hope.  .  .  .  Reagan  has 
sold  the  conscience  of  the  American  people 
for  Investments  In  atul  profits  from  South 
Africa." 

In  friendly  Kenya,  where  the  United 
States  is  counting  on  bases  for  its  Indian 
Ocean  military  operations.  The  Nation  of 
Nairobi  said,  "It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Reagan 
has  already  come  around  to  the  ill -conceived 
view  that  stability  In  South  Africa  is  essen- 
tial to  the  promotion  of  Western  interests  in 
the  region  as  a  whole." 

Noting  Reagan's  statement  that  South 
Africa  was  making  a  "sincere  and  honest 
effort"  to  stamp  out  apartheid.  The  Nation 
asked.  "Whom  Is  he  kidding?" 

The  front-line  nations  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  strike  back  at  the  United  8t*tes, 
except  by  turning  to  Russia  for  help,  but 
the  Times  of  Zambia  is  urging  Nigeria  to  use 
the  "oil  weapon"  against  America. 

Although  few  Americans  are  aware  of  it 
Nigeria  is  the  second-largest  oU  supplier  to 
the  United  States— so  much  so  that  last 
year  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  with  Nigeria  was 
around  $13  billion,  the  largest  the  United 
States  has  ever  liad  with  any  trading  part^ 
ner. 

Moreover.  Nigeria  has  been  selling  its  oil 
to  the  United  SUtes  at  a  price  substantially 
below  what  It  could  get  on  the  spot  market 
Nonetheless,  when  President  Shagart  of  Ni- 
geria visited  the  United  States  a  few  months 
ago.  he  pointedly  said.  "We  cannot  allow 
businesses  to  accrue  profits  from  us  which 
they  will  then  use  to  support  the  oppression 
of  our  brothers  in  South  Africa." 

The  Organization  of  African  Unity,  repre- 
senting 51  of  the  continent's  black  nations, 
is  also  dedicated  to  the  independence  of  Na- 
mibia. So  the  question  seems  to  t)e:  Should 
the  United  SUtes  risk  alienating  all  of  black 
Africa  in  order  to  ingratiate  itself  with  an 
ever  more  isolated  white  South  Africa?* 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  NEW  AMERI- 
CAN POLICY  TOWARD  SOUTH 
AFRICA 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  nw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEIfTATTVBS 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  introduced  comprehensive  leg- 
islation. H.R.  3008,  which  would  bring 
critical  aspects  of  our  policy  toward 
South  Africa  in  line  with  our  frequent- 
ly expressed  condemnation  of  the  le- 
gally sanctioned  system  of  racism 
which  exists  in  that  Nation. 

This  bill,  which  is  the  product  of  2 
years  of  hearings  and  research  I  con- 
ducted as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Africa,  has  four  parts:  First,  es- 
tablishment of  a  set  of  legally  enforce- 
able fair  emplosrment  standards  for 
American  firms  operating  in  South 
Africa  with  more  that  20  employees; 
second,  a  ban  on  loans  by  UJS.  banks 
to  the  South  African  Government  or 
its  parastat&l  entities,  except  for  loans 
made  for  educational,  housing,  or 
health  facilities  which  are  available  on 
a  totally  nondiscriminatory  basis  in 
areas  open  to  all  population  grouix; 
third,  public  disclosiu«  of  U.S.  bank 
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loans  to  any  South  African  corpora- 
tion; and  fourth,  a  ban  on  the  Importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States  of  the 
South  African  krugerrand  or  any 
other  gold  coin  minted  or  offered  for 
sale  by  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. 

■ZASoira  po>  TRx  am. 
South  Africa  offers  the  world  a 
unique  example  of  systematic,  legally 
enshrined  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race.  Of  the  24  million  people  who 
live  in  South  Africa,  only  the  4  million 
whites  enjoy  full  political,  legal,  and 
economic  rights.  Millions  of  blacks 
have  been  stripped  of  their  citizenship 
and  arbitrarily  assigned  to  ethnically 
based  homelands  which  have  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  penaetual  under- 
development. Blacks  are  consigned  to 
an  inferior  educational  system  in 
which  per  pupU  spending  is  roughly 
one-tenth  of  the  spending  in  white 
schools.  Blacks  and  other  nonwhlte 
South  Africans  have  been  uprooted 
from  their  homes  in  order  to  allow 
white  citizens  to  move  in. 

To  keep  the  country  locked  Into  a 
policy  of  white  supremacy,  the  Gov- 
ernment refuses  to  aUow  political  par- 
ticipation by  nonwhites  in  parliamen- 
tary elections.  The  Government  has 
shown  no  desire  to  discuss  the  possibil- 
ity of  political  power-sharing  arrange- 
ments which  would  include  Asians. 
coloreds,  and  blacks,  as  well  as  whites. 
Nor  has  the  Government  recognized 
that  by  pursiiing  its  present  policies  it 
greatly  increases  the  chances  of  seri- 
ous and  sustained  violence  in  South 
Africa.  While  supporters  of  the 
present  South  African  regime  call  it  a 
bastion  against  the  advance  of  commu- 
nism, the  truth  is  that  it  is  the  very 
existence  of  the  apartheid  policies  of 
the  South  African  Government  which 
constitutes  the  greatest  incentive  for 
Communist  expansion  in  Southern 
Africa. 

In  the  final  analysis,  a  political  reso- 
lution of  South  Africa's  problems  will 
come  from  within  South  Africa,  not 
from  the  United  States  or  any  other 
outside  nation.  Yet  given  the  large 
amount  of  economic  interaction  be- 
tween our  two  coimtries,  there  are  a 
number  of  steps  we  could  take  which 
would  have  a  significant  symbolic  and 
substantive  impact  upon  events  In 
South  Africa. 

We  should  take  those  steps  for  hu- 
manitarian, as  well  as  strategic  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  the  apartheid 
system  in  South  Africa  is  repugnant  to 
our  own  democratic  principles.  Second, 
South  Africa's  racial  policies  are 
assailable  on  strategic  grounds.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  a  small  minority  in 
South  Africa  wiU  be  able  to  continue 
indefinitely  the  denial  of  poUtical 
rights  to  the  majority  of  its  people 
solely  on  the  basis  of  race.  It  is  there- 
fore in  the  enlightened  self-interest  of 
the  United  States,  in  terms  of  our 
future  relations  with  South  Africa  as 
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well  as  many  other  African  and  Third 
World  countries,  to  distance  ourselves 
from  the  South  African  regime  and 
demonstrate  in  meaningful  and  con- 
crete terms  our  affinity  with  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  nonwhlte  South 
Africans. 

I  believe  we  can  achieve  that  goal 
through  the  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced. 

TRX  BCOItOMIC  RKLATIONSHIP 

The  United  States  maintains  exten- 
sive economic  ties  with  South  Africa. 
The  350  American  compalnes  in  South 
Africa  employ  nearly  100,000  workers, 
of  whom  about  70  percent  are  black. 
The  book  value  of  the  American  cor- 
porate investment  is  about  $2  billion, 
making  the  American  stake  in  South 
Africa  second  only  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.  In  addition,  U.S.  trade  with 
South  Africa  reached  almost  $3.5 
bUlon  in  1979,  making  us  South  Afri- 
ca's largest  trading  partner. 

While  some  American  firms  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  progressive  re- 
forms at  the  workplace,  many  others 
are  only  paying  lip  service  to  fair  em- 
ployment principles.  The  Sullivan 
Code,  a  statement  of  fair  employment 
principles  drawn  up  by  the  Reverend 
Leon  Sullivan  of  Philadelphia  and 
signed  by  over  100  companies  in  South 
Africa,  has  provided  some  momentum 
for  equal  employment  opportunity. 
But  the  Sullivan  Code  is  voluntary, 
and  as  Reverend  Sullivan  himself  has 
testified,  many  of  its  signatories  have 
honored  the  code  more  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  Indeed,  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  Reverend  Sullivan 
has  spoken  out  in  favor  of  a  manda- 
tory code. 

On  a  study  mission  to  South  Africa 
last  summer,  I  found  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  blacks  with 
whom  I  spoke  felt  that  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  all  investment, 
or  at  least  prohibit  new  investment,  in 
South  Africa.  Significantly,  they  also 
said  that  if  those  measures  could  not 
be  achieved  and  U.S.  firms  were  to 
remain  in  their  country,  those  compa- 
nies should  abide  by  a  fair  employ- 
ment code  which  eliminates  racial  bias 
and  provides  equal  opportunity  in  the 
workplace. 

Whatever  the  advantages  of  disin- 
vestment by  American  firms  may  be, 
disinvestment  is  clearly  not  politically 
feasible  at  this  time.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  other  actions  Con- 
gress could  take  which  would  have  a 
constructive  impact  on  the  prospects 
for  peaceful  change  in  South  Africa 
and  which  would  be  well  received  by 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  that 
country. 

FAIK  LABOR  CODE 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  sets  out 
seven  fair  employment  principles 
which  American  companies  with  more 
than  20  employees  must  adhere  to:  No 
segregation  at  the  workplace:  equal 
employment;  equal  pay;  establishment 
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of  minimum  wage  and  salary  struc- 
ture; Increased  representation  of  non- 
whites  in  managerial,  supervisory,  and 
administrative  jobs;  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  employees'  lives  outside 
the  workplace;  and  labor  union  recog- 
nition and  fair  labor  practices. 

The  bill  empowers  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  help  from  corporations, 
labor  unions,  and  other  interested  par- 
ties in  South  Africa  and  the  United 
States,  to  monitor  compliance  with 
these  principles.  Failure  to  comply 
would  result  in  the  following  penal- 
ties: loss  of  the  right  to  enter  into  any 
contract  with  the  U.S.  Government; 
loss  of  the  right  to  export  any  goods 
or  technology  directly  or  indirectly  to 
South  Africa;  loss  of  the  right  to  re- 
ceive any  tax  credit  or  deduction  for 
any  income,  war  profits,  or  excess 
profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  South 
Africa;  and  loss  of  the  use  of  any  serv- 
ices of  the  Export- Import  Bank. 

The  adoption  of  this  enforceable 
code  of  fair  employment  for  American 
firms  in  South  Africa  should  not  be 
viewed  as  legitimizing  our  corporate 
presence  there.  Nor  should  it  be  seen 
as  a  catalyst  for  wholesale,  immediate 
change  in  South  Africa.  An  effective 
fair  employment  code  can,  however, 
make  a  meaningful  difference  in  the 
lives  of  the  men  and  women  who  work 
for  American  firms  and  can  send  an 
unmistakable  signal  that  our  country 
does  not  countenance  South  Africa's 
system  of  racial  discrimination. 

BAJfK  LOAMS 

Another  component  of  my  legisla- 
tion is  a  ban  on  American  bank  loans 
to  the  South  African  Government  or 
its  parastatal  institutions,  except  for 
any  loans  made  for  educational,  hous- 
ing, and  health  facilities  which  are 
available  on  a  totally  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis  in  areas  open  to  all  popula- 
tion groups.  Some  American  banks 
have  had  the  foresight  to  suspend  all 
loans  to  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. Other  American  banks  have 
taken  a  different  approach  and  have 
thereby  helped  to  provide  financial 
and  psychological  sustenance  for  the 
apartheid  regime. 

The  South  African  Government  has 
hailed  the  loans  it  has  received  from 
American  banks  as  evidence  of  its  in- 
ternational creditworthiness  and  re- 
spectability. South  Africa  says  these 
loans  are  used  to  support  black  devel- 
opment—but always  in  the  context  of 
separate  development,  rather  than  for 
facilities  accessible  to  and  benefiting 
all  population  groups.  It  is  simply  un- 
acceptable for  American  banks  to  di- 
rectly promote  a  policy  of  racial  sepa- 
ration through  these  loans. 

My  bill  does  not  bar  loans  from  U.S. 
banks  to  private  entities  in  South 
Africa.  It  does,  however,  mandate  dis- 
closure of  the  amount,  purpose,  and 
recipient  of  these  loans.  The  American 
people  have  a  right  to  know  the  full 
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extent  of  our  economic  cooperation 
with  South  Africa. 

KUnGEKRAim  SALES 

Finally,  my  legislation  would  bar  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of 
the  krugerrand  or  any  other  gold  coin 
minted  or  offered  for  sale  by  South 
Africa.  Current  holders  of  these  coins 
would  be  allowed  to  keep  or  sell  them. 

Since  the  U.S.  Government  removed 
the  restrictions  on  the  purchase  of 
gold  by  American  citizens  in  1975, 
South  Africa  has  flooded  the  U.S. 
market  with  krugerrands.  In  1978  and 
1979,  Americans  purchased  nearly  half 
of  all  the  krugerrands  sold  by  South 
Africa.  In  1978  this  amounted  to 
nearly  $600  million  and  in  1979  the 
figure  totaled  over  $800  million. 

South  Africa  has  used  the  sale  of 
krugerrands  to  help  push  the  cost  of 
gold  to  abnormally  high  levels.  While 
the  resulting  upsurge  in  gold  prices 
has  been  the  principal  stimulus  in  the 
resurgence  of  the  South  African  econ- 
omy, South  Africa  has  not  used  its  in- 
creased wealth  to  promote  genuine 
social  change. 

As  gold  prices  have  risen,  the  South 
African  Government  has  not  under- 
taken any  steps  to  dismantle  apart- 
heid, institute  a  nondiscriminatory 
franchise,  end  residential  segregation, 
terminate  its  homelands  policy,  or  put 
large  sums  of  money  into  black  educa- 
tion and  social  services.  The  majority 
of  the  Government's  increased  earn- 
ings has  gone  into  defense  expendi- 
tures and  major  industrial  and  com- 
mercial projects  run  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  expand  social  services  for 
whites— not  blacks. 

By  barring  the  importation  of  the 
krugerrand.  Congress  will  prevent 
South  Africa  from  draining  away  pre- 
cious foreign  exchange  from  our  coim- 
try  in  a  manner  which  supports  apart- 
heid. A  prohibition  on  krugerrand 
sales  will  symbolize  to  black  South  Af- 
ricans that  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasingly allied  with  their  struggle 
for  human  rights,  social  justice,  and 
complete  political  equality. 

WAIVER  PROVISIONS 

The  legislation  allows  for  termina- 
tion or  waiver  of  various  provisions  to 
meet  changing  circumstances.  The 
President  may  waive  fair  employment 
provisions  of  the  bill  upon  a  Presiden- 
tial determination  that  enforcement 
would  harm  the  national  security  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  Congress 
would  then  have  60  days  to  overturn 
that  decision  by  a  joint  resolution  of 
disapproval.  In  addition,  the  fair  em- 
ployment guarantees  in  the  bill  would 
no  longer  apply  if  the  President  deter- 
mined that  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  has  terminated  its  system  of 
racial  discrimination. 

Provisions  of  the  bill  governing  bank 
loans  and  krugerrand  sales  would  be 
waived  for  up  to  1  year  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  Government 
of  South  Africa  has  made  sustantial 
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progress  toward  the  full  participation 
of  all  the  people  of  South  Africa  in 
the  social,  political,  and  economic  life 
of  that  country,  and  toward  an  end  to 
discrimination  based  on  race  or  ethnic 
origin.  This  waiver  could  also  be  over- 
turned by  joint  action  of  the  House 
and  Senate  within  60  days. 

The  multifaceted,  measured  ap- 
proach I  have  outlined  here  wiU  not 
work  miracles  in  South  Africa.  It  can, 
however,  demonstrate  to  the  majority 
of  the  i>eople  of  that  country  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  act,  as  well 
as  speak  out,  against  the  day-to-day 
horrors  of  the  apartheid  system.  It 
can  demonstrate  to  many  of  our 
friends  on  the  African  Continent— in- 
cluding such  strategically  important 
nations  as  Nigeria,  Kenya,  and  Zim- 
babwe—that the  United  States  shares 
their  view  that  South  Africa's  racial 
policies  ar  unacceptable. 

Passage  of  the  bill  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  within  South  Africa 
and  would  help  us  shore  up  our  rela- 
tionships throughout  the  continent. 
Not  incidentally,  it  would  undermine 
efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  portray 
us  as  defenders  of  the  apartheid 
system  while  itself  posing  as  an  advo- 
cate of  human  dignity  and  freedom. 

ARGUMENTS  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE 

Some  opponents  of  this  type  of  legis- 
lation msike  the  claim  that  quiet  diplo- 
macy will  prove  more  effective  than 
mandated  restrictions  on  commercial 
activity.  But  those  who  advocate  a 
course  of  gentle  persuasion  and  volun- 
tarism toward  South  Africa  carry  a 
particularly  heavy  burden  of  proof. 
For  32  years,  since  the  Nationalist 
Party  came  to  p>ower  in  South  Africa, 
the  United  States  has  pursued  quiet 
diplomacy— and  the  situation  inside 
South  Africa  has  not  significantly  im- 
proved. When  change  does  come  to 
South  Africa— as  it  inevitably  will— the 
United  States  may  wind  up  paying  a 
heavy  price  for  leaving  the  impression, 
our  public  pronouncements  notwith- 
standing, that  we  would  not  offer 
meaningful  opposition  to  the  apart- 
heid system. 

Another  critique  of  bills  regulating 
our  commerce  with  South  Africa 
comes  from  those  who  claim  it  is 
wrong  to  single  out  South  Africa  when 
many  other  African  nations,  not  to 
mention  other  countries  elsewhere, 
have  engaged  in  a  systematic  denial  of 
human  rights  and  escaped  any  puni- 
tive action  by  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  over  the  past  several  years.  Con- 
gress has  passed  legislation  directed 
against  the  Central  African  Empire, 
Uganda,  Zaire,  Cuba,  Chile.  Argentina, 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  other  na- 
tions—in an  effort  to  improve  human 
rights  or  simply  to  express  American 
abhorrence  over  the  way  people  in 
these  nations  have  been  treated. 
Having  imposed  on  these  coimtries 
sanctions  ranging  from  reduction  in 
military  assistance  to  elimination  of 
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economic  aid  and  trade.  Congress 
would  certainly  be  justified  now  in 
placing  modest  restrictions  upon  our 
commerce  with  South  Africa. 

I  believe  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
would  serve  both  our  sense  of  national 
purpose  and  our  national  interest.  I 
would  very  much  welcome  the  support 
of  other  Members  for  this  legislation.* 


SPEECH  BY  MICHAEL  NOVAK  TO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION  IN 

GENEVA 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished Michael  Novak  is  an  acute  and 
principled  observer  of  modem  society. 
As  author,  philosopher,  and  theolo- 
gian, he  demonstrated  his  acuity  again 
recently  in  Geneva,  when  he  addressed 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Commission  as  a  representative  from 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Novak  discussed  the  right  to  de- 
velopment in  terms  of  the  experience 
of  the  United  States.  He  pointed  out 
that,  as  in  this  country,  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  well-being  of  the  world's 
people  ultimately  stems  from  freedom 
and  democratic  institutions — economic 
freedom  no  less  than  political  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  economic  democra- 
cy no  less  than  political  democracy. 

I  find  it  heartening  to  hear  such  an 
analysis  from  representatives  of  this 
country.  It  signals  the  beginnings  of  a 
new  approach  to  international  devel- 
opment and  foreign  policy,  one  which 
offers  hope  for  all  people.  I  commend 
Michael  Novak's  excellent  speech  to 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addressing  this  item,  my 
deleg&tion  finds  it  useful  to  tmnsl&te  the 
phrase  "right  to  development"  into  terms 
rooted  in  our  own  experience.  We  are  quite 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  only  two  hundred 
years  ago.  our  nation  was  a  colony  of  a  great 
European  power.  Our  piopulation  numbered 
four  million.  Even  one  hundred  years  ago, 
our  nation  was  a  poor  nation,  full  of  prom- 
ise, but  quite  undeveloped.  In  1881.  there 
were  no  airplanes,  automobiles,  electric 
lights,  radios.  The  poverty  of  our  frontier 
settlements  and  even  of  most  of  our  cities 
was  legendary. 

In  1881.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  spoke  of  a 
"right  to  development."  But  our  nation  had 
an  opportunity  to  develop,  perhaps  even  a 
responsibility  to  develop.  Our  people  knew 
that  a  responsibility  to  develop  was  imposed 
on  them  by  their  own  capacities  and  bleaa- 
ings.  and  by  their  new  ideas  about  politicml 
economy.  They  thought  they  were  bound  to 
begin  "novus  ordo  seclorum"  a  new  order  of 
the  ages,  not  in  their  own  name  only  but  in 
the  name  of  all. 

Development  is.  then,  an  idea— an  idea 
which  entered  the  history  of  nations  only  in 
relatively  recent  times.  When  Julius  Caenr 
first  came  to  Geneva,  he  came  by  convey- 
ances not  much  different  from  those  uaed  in 
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every  century  aiterwsrds  until  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  On^  then  did  the  first 
■team  railroad  come  into  existence  Between 
Caesar's  time  and  the  year  ISOO.  economic 
development  occurred  but  only  slowly. 
There  was  not  much  new  under  the  Sun. 

In  the  year  1800.  this  planet  supported 
barely  MO  million  persons.  Famines  oc- 
curred In  major  cities,  on  the  average,  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Medical  science  was 
primitive.  The  average  age  of  mortality  for 
a  male  in  Prance  was  approximately  twenty- 
four  and  of  a  female  twenty-seven.  In  1800, 
not  a  thousand  families  In  all  of  Germany 
bad  an  income  of  one  thousand  dollars.  In 
France,  the  land  then  described  in  "Les  Mls- 
erablea."  ninety  percent  of  all  citizens  used 
eighty  percent  of  their  Income  solely  for 
bread— bread  alone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  poverty  and  lack  of  devel- 
opment have  been  the  main  fact  of  human 
history.  The  first  "inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations"  did  not 
occur  until  Adam  Smith  undertook  it  in 
1778.  Smith  may  properly  be  called  the 
father  of  the  idea  of  international  economic 
development.  Much,  of  course,  has  been 
learned  since  then.  But  that  was  the  deci- 
aive  breakthrough.  Wealth  does  have 
causes.  Wealth  can  be  created.  The  human 
race  can  leam  how  to  escape  from  famine, 
misery,  ignorance,  and  fear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  democratic  capitalism— the  vision  that 
sustains  my  nation  and  a  score  of  others— is 
to  reduce  the  material  suffering  of  aU  hu- 
mankind. To  increase  the  wealth  of  all  na- 
tions, so  that  all  individuals  may  use  their 
freedom  as  they  choose. 

Democratic  capitalism  holds  that  a  rising 
tide  lifts  every  lx>at.  The  rising  prosperity  of 
the  poor  engenders  new  economic  skills,  en- 
larges markets,  brings  fresh  dynamism  and 
Invention  in  important  ways,  societies  pros- 
per from  the  bottom  up. 

So  it  is  with  nations,  the  larger  the 
number  of  developed  and  wealthy  nations  in 
the  world,  the  better  for  all.  Envelopment  is 
not  a  zero-sum  game.  Before  1899.  when  the 
first  oil  well  was  dug  in  Titusville.  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  world  did  not  enjoy  the  wealth 
available  from  petroleum.  With  each  decade 
since  then,  the  entire  world  has  become 
richer.  Wealth  constantly  expands  through 
new  Inventions,  new  methods,  and  new 
types  of  economic  activism.  Most  of  the 
things  we  today  call  resources  were  not 
known  to  be  resources  200  years  ago.  The 
human  spirit— in  invention  and  creativity- 
bring  the  unknown  into  the  circle  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  in  the  interests  of  aU  for  all  na- 
tions to  become  economically  alive,  vital, 
prosperous.  The  rising  wealth  of  aU  nations 
is  a  valid  social  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  political  activism  is  only 
one  kind  of  activism.  It  is  chiefly  economic 
activism  that  produces  wealth. 

Developing  nations  have  enormous  needs 
for  legions  of  economic  activists— highly  mo- 
tivated, skillful,  disciplined  by  profit  and 
loss,  able  to  produce  sustained  increments 
of  real  growth,  able  to  compete  with  others 
in  the  marketplace,  such  activists  can  be 
educated  and  trained.  But  they  also  require 
the  support  of  their  surrounding  culture. 
and  sufficient  liberty  from  political  bu- 
reaucracies to  do  their  Job.  Mr.  Chairman, 
religious  liberties  are  important.  Political 
liberties  are  important.  But  so  are  economic 
Ubertles. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  this  commission  we  have 
beard  transnational  cortx>rations  maligned. 
But  no  single  institution  has  been  so  respon- 
sible for  the  great  leap  forward  of  economic 
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development  in  this  century  as  the  private 
business  corporation.  The  large  business 
corporation  is  relatively  new  in  history.  The 
private  Independent  transnational  corpora- 
tion is  even  newer.  The  very  first  American 
transnational  was  Tiffany's,  the  Jeweler, 
which  opened  a  Paris  branch  one  hundred 
years  ago.  The  second,  a  few  years  later,  was 
Singer  sewing  machines. 

Such  cooperative  enterprises  have  shown 
that  the  state  is  not  the  only  Instrument  of 
development.  Private  individuals  In  volun- 
tary association  can  also  meet  social  chal- 
lenges, pursue  social  goals,  and  heighten  the 
common  good.  Corporations  are  founded  for 
economic  purposes,  but  they  are  not  eco- 
nomic Institutions  only.  They  are  creatures 
of  certain  free  political  systems,  on  which 
they  depend  for  their  right  to  exist  at  all. 
They  further  depend  on  certain  moral-cul- 
tural values  and  structures  of  law.  without 
which  they  cannot  function  and  apart  from 
which  they  make  no  sense.  Business  corpo- 
rations, therefore,  have  economic  effects, 
political  effects,  and  moral  cultural  effect. 
Their  directors  need  to  respect  local  condi- 
tions. But  those  who  desire  to  share  in  the 
great  benefits  brought  by  transnational  cor- 
porations must  also  respect  the  economic, 
political,  and  moral-cultural  conditions  on 
which  they  depend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  distin- 
guished delegates  in  this  room  speak  of  "ob- 
scene profits."  are  we  to  understand  that 
losses  are  virtuous?  Where  there  are  not 
profits,  there  can  be  only  losses  or  stagna- 
tion. But  these  are  the  exact  opposite  of  de- 
velopment. Development  itself  Is  a  form  of 
profit— a  reasonable  return  on  Investments 
made,  a  reasonable  growth,  a  reasonable 
surge  forward.  We  recognize  that  both  prof- 
Its  and  losses  can  be  Judged  by  a  rule  of 
reason.  A  reasonable  rate  of  return  is  Just:  a 
reasonable  amount  of  losses  must.  In  some 
years,  be  expected.  But,  on  the  whole,  an 
economy  without  profit  Is  an  economy  with- 
out development. 

These  considerations  are  necessary.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  are  to  clarify  the  thicket  of 
issues  hidden  In  the  theory  of  development. 
How  is  wealth  created?  What  constitutes  de- 
velopment? What— to  paraphrase  Adam 
Smith— are  the  nature  and  the  causes  of  de- 
velopment? These  issues  are  complex.  The 
perspective  of  those  who  approach  them— 
whether  In  the  marxist.  In  the  traditional. 
or  in  the  liberal  world— are  many.  The  con- 
cept of  "development"  Is  itself  In  need  of  de- 
velopment. The  fact  of  development  in  cer- 
tain nations  under  certain  conditions  is 
clear.  But  theories  as  to  why  such  develop- 
ment has  occurred  are  not  clear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  theories  about  develop- 
ment are  many,  and  the  places  In  which  the 
United  Nations  discuss  the  complex  aspects 
of  development  are  also  many:  tTNCTAD. 
UNIDO,  UNDP,  the  IBRD  Including  IDA. 
the  UNOA  itself,  and  other  organizations 
such  as  the  IMF  and  OATT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  human  rights  of  the  Individual  as  out- 
lined in  the  universal  declaration  are  al- 
ready difficult  enough  for  this  commission 
to  deal  with.  Moreover,  these  rights  of  the 
individual  are  by  no  means  insignificant  for 
the  success  of  development. 

Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  development. 
In  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  the  key 
Issue  before  us  Is  the  relationship  to  be  es- 
tablished between  cultural,  political,  and 
economic  rights.  The  views  of  my  delegation 
are  shaped  not  only  by  our  own  history,  but 
also  by  observation  of  other  experiments  in 
other  nations.  We  cannot  accept  the  view 
that  before  civil  and  political  rights  can  be 
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fully  accorded  to  a  people,  an  ideal  econom- 
ic order  must  first  be  established.  We  do  not 
believe  with  IXietoevsky's  grand  Inquisitor 
"First  Bread,  Later  Liberty."  Our  road  to 
development  lay  In  trusting  economic  liber- 
ty first,  in  unleashing  human  energies  from 
which  bread— and  more  than  bread— came. 
Totalltarians  who  take  away  political  and 
civil  rights  In  the  name  of  bread,  more  often 
than  not.  produce  less  and  less  bread  and— 
in  addition— never  do  restore  the  rights  they 
have  usurped.  In  our  close  observation  of 
the  nations.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  see  that  to- 
talitarianism produces  bread  as  poorly  as  It 
produces  civil  and  political  liberties. 

By  contrast,  we  observe  that  some  nations 
which  are  small,  or  poor  in  natural  re- 
sources, but  strong  in  their  dedication  to 
the  disciplines  and  freedoms  of  economic 
markets,  show  spectacular  economic  prog- 
ress In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
Sometimes  such  regimes  are  authoritarian, 
not  democratic.  But  we  observe  that,  often 
enough  they  evolve  in  a  democratic  direc- 
tion. No  socialist  nation  on  the  Soviet  model 
has  yet  experienced  a  revolution  of  political 
and  clvU  rights  In  the  direction  of  democra- 
cy, but  other  nations  have.  We  believe  that 
when  citizens  have  economic  liberties.  Inevi- 
table pressures  lead  toward  greater  political 
and  civil  liberties.  This  Is  precisely  why  to- 
talitarian regimes  are  stubbornly  opposed  to 
economic  liberties.  Their  economies  stag- 
nate under  strangling  and  suffocating  bu- 
reaucracies, but  they  do  not  dare  to  bestow 
economic  liberties- for  in  their  train  all 
other  liberties  follow. 

History  teaches  even  young  nations  les- 
sons. History  show  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween various  types  of  human  rights.  Histo- 
ry shows  that  those  [>eople  who  have  the 
right  to  choose  their  political  and  cultural 
activities,  will  exercise  their  Inherent  good 
sense  to  choose  the  economic  activities 
which  will  most  benefit  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  governments  which  think  little 
of  the  Individual  worth  of  the  human  being, 
and  deny  their  citizens  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  economic  activities,  also  suppress 
political  and  civil  rights.  Thus,  all  these 
rights  and  liberties  turn  out  to  be  very 
closely  connected,  but  In  complex  ways. 
Such  reflections  as  these  guide  our  delega- 
tion In  considering  matters  related  to  the 
right  to  development. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  point 
out  that  our  conviction,  based  on  real  expe- 
rience and  practical  observation,  can  scarce- 
ly be  altered  by  such  documentation  as  E/ 
CN  4/1421,  which  Is  unbalanced  and  lacking 
In  Intellectual  rigor.  For  example,  the  dis- 
cussion of  transnational  corporations  Ig- 
nores the  real  benefits  wrought  by  such  cor- 
porations. In  favor  or  hypothetical  specula- 
tions on  what  transnational  corporations 
might  do.  Throughout  the  study  an  effort  Is 
made  to  buttress  points  by  arbitrarily  select- 
ing quotes  or  examples,  while  ignoring  other 
points  of  view.  We  hope  that  parts  II  and 
III  of  the  study  will  show  greater  rigor— and 
simple  commonsense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  1200  there  were  only 
eight  hundred  million  persons  on  this 
planet.  For  all  too  many,  life  was  nasty, 
brutish  and  short.  Today,  this  planet  must 
support  4.5  bUllon  persons,  whose  lifespan 
has  increased,  on  the  average,  by  at  least 
thirty  years.  The  problem  this  planet  faces 
in  increasing  its  productivity  to  find  food, 
clothing,  schools,  medicines  for  aU  its  chil- 
dren is  inmiense.  The  secrets  of  how  to  de- 
velop are  known— so  development  is  clearly 
an  opportunity.  Many  nations  have  become 
economically  alive.  Inventive,  creative,  hard- 
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working  and  dynamic.  All  nations  wish  to 
become  so  all  without  exception  need  to 
grow  in  knowledge,  technique,  capital  In- 
vestment, and  new  forms  of  economic  activ- 
ism. 

The  growing  wealth  of  the  poorer  nations 
does  not  detract  from  the  success  of  those 
nations  which  developed  earlier.  Moreover, 
a  developing  world  economy  offers  Incen- 
tives to  every  single  participant. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  wish  to 
see  the  wealth  of  all  nations  Increase.  Par- 
ticularly important  to  them  In  this  regard  is 
the  lot  of  the  very  poorest  nations,  and  of 
the  very  poor  within  every  nation.  Acute 
poverty  prevents  citizens  from  being  eco- 
nomically active.  The  economic  Inactivity  of 
millions  makes  the  world  far  less  productive 
and  far  less  prosperous  than  It  can  yet 
become.  Our  own  experience  teaches  us  that 
mass  markets  prosper  only  when  a  minimal 
floor  has  been  established  under  every  citi- 
zen. Only  then  can  all  participate  in  the 
economic  activism  from  which  the  wealth  of 
the  world  springs.* 
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INFANT  MORTALITY.  WHITE  AND  NONWHfTE  PER  1,000  UVE 
BIRTHS  FROU  BIRTH  TO  YEAR  IN  1978 


A  PROGRAM  TO  REDUCE  HIGH 
INFANT  DEATH  RATES 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress my  colleagues  in  the  House  on 
an  issue  of  great  importance  affecting 
many  communities  throughout  the 
Nation— high  infant  mortality  rates 
among  the  poor  and  minority  new- 
boms. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
administration  has  proposed  that  Fed- 
eral funds  for  maternal  and  child 
health  services  be  reduced  and  com- 
bined into  a  health  services  block 
grant,  I  have  grave  reservations  on 
this  attempt  to  downgrade  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Federal  responsibility  and 
financing  of  health  services  to  poor 
and  underserved  pregnant  women, 
who  run  the  highest  risk  of  having 
complicated  and  dangerous  deliveries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lf  the  Congress  decides 
to  reduce  funding  for  maternal  and 
child  health  and  limit  Federal  funds 
for  medicaid,  we  will  experience  more 
pregnant  women  with  reduced  access 
to  quality  medical  care  and  high  rates 
of  infant  mortality  especially  for  poor 
and  minority  newborns.  The  latest  fig- 
ures available  from  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  show  that 
in  1978.  minority  infants  in  the  Na- 
tion's 10  largest  cities  had  an  average 
infant  death  rate  of  22.7  deaths  per 
1.000  live  births;  a  rate  that  was  more 
than  1  Vi  times  higher  than  the  nation- 
al average. 
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In  a  large  part,  high  infant  mortal- 
ity rates  are  related  to  the  high  rate  of 
teenage  pregnancies,  poor  nutrition 
for  pregnant  women  and  the  newborn, 
and  a  failure  of  pregnant  women  to 
seek  early  prenatal  care. 

As  you  know,  the  title  V  program  is 
this  Nation's  oldest  existing  health 
care  program,  which  is  now  in  great 
need  of  reform.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  a  number  of  reforms  that  I 
have  included  in  H.R.  2507,  the  Mater- 
nal and  Infant  Health  Care  Services 
Act  of  1981.  This  legislation  pays  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  following 
issues: 

First,  establishes  a  national  goal  to 
reduce  infant  mortality  to  9  infant 
deaths  per  1.000  live  births  by  1990; 

Second,  develops  a  comprehensive 
needs  assessment  and  planning  respon- 
sibilities for  regional  high  infant  mor- 
tality areas  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  maternal  and  child  health 
agency; 

Third,  emphasizes  the  development 
of  comprehensive  care  providers  to  up- 
grade existing  services  sites  to  increase 
the  availability  of  medical  care  to  high 
risk  mothers  and  infants;  and 

Fourth,  encourages  States  to  im- 
prove their  medicaid  State  plans  to  in- 
crease reimbursement  and  services  to 
medicaid  eligible  pregnant  women  and 
their  newborns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  long-range  poten- 
tial results  of  improving  the  delivery 
of  medical  services  to  pregnant  women 
and  their  newborns  can  help  to  reduce 
infant  deaths  and  the  high  cost  of  hos- 
pitalizations for  many  newborns.  In 
certain  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  including:  Newark.  Oakland. 
Houston,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  have 
reduced  infant  mortality  rates 
through  better  coordination  of  health 
services  and  programs  for  pregnant 
women  and  newborns.  In  these  com- 
munities the  minority  infant  death 
rates  were  as  high  as  35  to  40  per  1,000 
live  births,  but  were  reduced  to  only  21 
to  26  per  1,000  live  births.  These  com- 
munities established  blue  ribbon  com- 
missions to  concentrate  on  planning 
programs  to  educate  pregnant  women 
to  take  better  care  of  themselves;  em- 
phasized early  prenatal  care;  and  pro- 
vided more  physician  and  nursing  care 
to  areas  identified  as  high  infant  mor- 
tality areas.  The  legislation  that  I 
have  introduced  wUl  assist  more  inner- 
city  and  rural  areas  to  combat  high 
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Infant  death  rates  resulting  in  im- 
proved health  status  of  the  entire 
Nation.  I  urge  that  each  of  my  col- 
leagues give  full  consideration  of  this 
bill  and  its  early  enactment.* 


IMPACT  OP  FEDERAL  FUNDINO 
FOR  FAMILY  PLANNING 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 


OP  nxmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  SEPRKSENTATITCS 

Monday,  Apnl  6,  1981 
•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  introduced  a  bill.  HJl. 
2446.  prohibiting  use  of  Federal  funds 
under  title  X  of  the  I>ublic  Health  Act 
to  support  any  institution  that  pro- 
vides abortion  counseling  or  services  to 
unmarried  minors  without  parental 
consent.  This  legislation  is  simply  de- 
signed to  prevent  a  wage-earner's  tax 
dollars  from  subsidizing  agencies 
which  may  trample  on  his  rights  as  a 
parent. 

Even  the  Supreme  Court  acknowl- 
edges the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  In  a  6- 
to-3  ruling  on  March  23,  1981.  the 
Court  upheld  a  Utah  law  requiring  no- 
tification of  parents  before  a  minor 
may  obtain  an  abortion. 

Mrs.  Susan  Roylance,  vice  president 
of  United  Families  of  America,  testi- 
fied yesterday  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources in  favor  of  provisions  which 
would  require  institutions  to  honor  pa- 
rental prerogatives  as  a  precondition 
for  receipt  of  Federal  funds.  I  com- 
mend Mrs.  Roylance's  testimony  to  all 
of  my  colleagues,  particularly  those 
who  may  be  considering  cosponsoring 
H.R.  2446. 

TESTmomr  of  Susam  Rotlamcx,  Vicb- 
Prjesioert  op  UmTED  Pamiliks  op  Akksica 

[Charts  are  not  printed  In  Rbcokd] 
Mb.  Chaikmait  Continuing  to  fund 
Plaimed  Parenthood  Program  In  an  effort 
to  solve  the  problem  of  teenage  pregnancy 
could  be  compared  to  appropriating  funds 
to  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  for  ad- 
ditional gasoline  to  help  put  out  a  raging 
forest  fire. 

The  facts  I  will  present  to  you  today  will 
dramatically  demonstrate  the  acctiracy  of 
the  comparison. 

I  come  before  you  today  as  a  taxpaylng 
citizen,  and  a  mother  of  four  teenagers— 
with  more  children  who  will  yet  be  teen- 
agers. And  yes,  all  my  children  were  wanted 
and  planned! 

My  personal  experience  with  government 
family  planning  services  has  been  limited  to 
clinics  operated  by  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  of  America.  I  became  aware  of 
this  organization  in  1976.  and  very  ckMely 
acquainted  with  their  programs  from  1977 
through  the  present.  This  experience  was 
gathered  from  residency  In  three  states: 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Utah. 

My  active  involvement  with  Planned  Par- 
enthood began  at  a  meeting  conducted  by 
Planned  Parenthood  officials  at  a  local 
Planned  Parenthood  clinic  in  Kennewick. 
Washington.  At  this  meeting  I  received 
copies   of   Planned   Parenthood's   natlooal 
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goals,  and  several  pamphlets  designed  to 
counsel  young  teenagers  about  sexual  t>e- 
havlor  and  the  availability  of  contraceptive 
and  abortion  services. 

Among  the  goals  presented  by  Planned 
Parenthood  (in  a  national  publication)  were: 

1.  Providing  contraceptive  services 
through  the  school  health  programs,  and 

3.  Providing  portable  abortion  clinics  (at 
public  expense)  to  increase  abortion  avail- 
ability in  areas  where  hospitals  refuse  to 
perform  abortions. 

Two  pamphlets  produced  by  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Planned  Parenthood  were  available 
free  of  charge  at  this  clinic  for  girls  and 
boys  in  their  early  teens.  They  were  "The 
PerUs  of  Puberty"  for  girls,  and  "You've 
Changed  the  Combination"  for  boys.  (I  have 
seen  these  pamphlets  In  many  other 
Planned  Parenthood  clinics. ) 

These,  and  other  pamphlets,  condoned 
masturbation  and  prostitution,  suggested 
the  use  of  alcohol  for  relief  of  menstrual 
cramps,  discussed  homosexuality  as  an  ex- 
perimental stage  of  development,  and  de- 
scribed abortion  as  a  routine,  simple  medical 
procedure. 

The  posters  on  the  walls,  and  the  litera- 
ture which  was  available  seemed  to  empha- 
size that  children  were  an  unwanted  com- 
modity in  our  community,  and  anyone  who 
produced  children  was  not  "responsible". 

As  a  mother,  1  found  the  pamphlets  very 
offensive,  and  totally  unacceptable  for 
teaching  my  children  about  sex.  And  I  was 
concerned  with  the  attitudes  which  could 
result  from  promoting  these  philosophies 
among  all  teenagers. 

At  the  Plaiuied  Parenthood  meeting  I  de- 
scribed earlier,  we  received  a  paper  indicat- 
ing that  our  local  clinic  was  funded  70  per- 
cent by  public  funds— 38  percent  from  feder- 
al grants.  I  concluded  that  this  was  not  an 
appropriate  use  of  my  tax  dollars,  and  de- 
cided to  Investigate  the  matter  further. 

Subsequently,  I  have  visited  Planned  Par- 
enthood clinics  in  three  different  states,  tes- 
tified at  numerous  hearings  against  the 
public  funding  of  Planned  Parenthood,  and 
participated  In  the  drafting  and  subsequent 
passage  of  legislation  in  the  state  of  Utah 
(SB  3)  which  will  prevent  public  funds  from 
being  used  to  provide  contraceptive  or  abor- 
tion services  to  unmarried  minors  without 
parental  consent. 

In  hearings  before  the  Utah  State  Legisla- 
ture. Planned  Parenthood  used  extensive 
statistical  data  to  back  up  their  claim  that 
there  was  a  serious  need  to  reduce  the 
state's  fertility  rate— and  that  the  funding 
of  Planned  Parenthood  would  accomplish 
that  goal.  In  response  to  their  testimony  I 
began  to  look  into  our  states'  fertility  and 
pregnancy  rates.  I  discovered,  quite  by  acci- 
dent, that  Planned  Parenthood's  claim  that 
Utah  iiad  a  high  teenage  pregnancy  rate, 
when  compared  to  other  states,  was  false.  In 
fact,  I  learned  that  the  Utah  rate  was  one  of 
the  lowest  in  the  nation.  The  use  of  outdat- 
ed, low  projection  figures  had  been  used  to 
produce  a  misleading  statistic.  These  figures 
were  used  to  justify  the  need  for  increased 
funding  for  family  plaiuiing  services  in  the 
state  of  Utah. 

This  discovery  whetted  my  appetite— and 
I  plunged  into  a  rather  extensive  research 
of  pregnancy  rates  in  the  United  States.  I 
wanted  to  see  if  there  could  be  any  correla- 
tion between  the  increased  public  funding 
of  famUy  planning  services— and  the  in- 
crease in  teenage  pregnancy  rates.  With  the 
help  of  a  new  home  computer,  statistical  ex- 
perts who  were  friends,  and  a  neighborhood 
graphic  artist.  I  have  prepared  some  charts 
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to  demonstrate  my  findings.  This  research 
is  only  preliminary,  but  It  represents  consid- 
erable time  and  expense.  The  expense  was 
covered  by  donations  from  concerned  citi- 
zens, none  of  which  was  more  than  $100, 
and  none  of  which  was  tax  dollars. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  data,  and 
some  of  the  data  from  different  sources  con- 
flicted. The  most  difficult  figures  to  obtain 
were  the  federal  dollars  spent  for  ftunlly 
planning  services.  I  would  suggest  that  if 
any  private  company  knew  as  little  about 
where  its  money  is  going  as  does  the  federal 
government,  it  would  have  been  bankrupt 
long  ago. 

The  first  chart  (see  Figure  1,  attached) 
shows  the  fertility  rates  and  pregnancy 
rates  for  the  United  States.  Although  other 
factors  such  as  fetal  deaths,  and  miscar- 
riages can  be  a  part  of  the  pregnancy  rate.  I 
excluded  these  additional  data  for  two  rea- 
sons: 1)  The  data  was  almost  Impossible  to 
obtain  In  sufficient  enough  quality  to  pro- 
duce a  meaningful  comparison,  and  2)  The 
data  which  was  available  did  not  affect  the 
rate  significantly.  Therefore,  the  pregnancy 
rate  Is  made  up  of  live  births  and  abortions 
per  1000  females  ages  IS  to  19.  Since  abor- 
tion figures  were  not  available  before  1972, 
the  pregnancy  rate  for  1970  is  probably  too 
low.  However,  the  trend  which  Is  established 
from  1972  through  1978  is  very  clear. 

Interestingly,  after  exhaustive  efforts  to 
gain  acciu-ate,  complete  data  through  the 
federal  government  failed,  I  finally  called 
the  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute,  the  re- 
search arm  of  Planned  Parenthood,  to 
obtain  the  needed  information.  The  figures 
I  was  furnished  by  them  make  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand  Ms.  Wattleton's  conten- 
tion that  pregnancy  rates  are  declining. 

Chart  #2  (see  Figure  3,  attached)  shows 
the  relationship  between  two  variables:  ex- 
penditures of  family  planning  dollars,  and 
the  teenage  pregnancy  rate.  I  think  this 
chart  Is  the  perfect  illustration  of  the  state- 
ment, "a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words." 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I 
recognize  there  are  many  forces  at  work 
which  might  influence  a  rise  in  pre-marital 
sex  and  consequently  a  rise  in  teenage  preg- 
nancy. Among  these  are  the  media,  (TV  and 
movies  which  show  increasingly  suggestive 
sexual  relationships  more  frequently),  the 
"new  morality",  the  discovery  of  new  meth- 
ods of  contraception  which  supposedly 
reduce  the  risks  of  pregnancy,  etc. 

However,  we  caimot  Ignore  the  implica- 
tions of  these  statistics.  A  statistics  profes- 
sor in  Utah  correlated  the  figures  on  which 
the  chart  is  based.  They  are  cross-lag  corre- 
lations, which  take  into  accoimt  the  fact 
that  an  appropriation  one  year  will  prob- 
ably have  the  greatest  effect  on  the  preg- 
nancy rate  two  years  later.  The  correlation 
coefficients  for  this  data  (for  the  years  1972 
through  1978)  are: 
Comparing     appropriations     and 

abortion  rates 0.928 

Appropriations     and      pregnancy 

rates .882 

PregTumcy     rates     and     abortion 

rates .978 

Any  correlation  coefficient  above  .870  is  sig- 
nificant. 

The  third  chart  (Figure  #4  on  this  page) 
compares  the  pregnancy  rates  of  Oregon 
and  Utah.  Oregon  and  Utah  Are  similar  In 
many  ways,  shown  in  Figure  #5  (see  attach- 
ment). However.  In  one  area  they  are  signifi- 
cantly different,  the  amount  of  dollars  ap- 
propriated for  famUy  planning  services.  Or- 
egon's   appropriations    are    almost    double 
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Utah's,  when  you  divide  the  appropriation 
by  the  total  population.  I  have  personally 
visited  Planned  Parenthood  clinics  in  both 
Oregon  and  Utah,  and  they  are  significantly 
different  in  their  entire  approach  to  the 
problem.  The  Oregon  clinics  are  filled  with 
posters  showing  the  dangers  of  overpopula- 
tion, with  an  emphasis  on  abortion.  Because 
of  public  opposition,  Utah's  Planned  Parent- 
hood clinics  have  had  to  modify  their  ap- 
proach. 

One  can  almost  predict  the  rise  or  fall  in 
either  states  pregnancy  rates  when  com- 
pared with  the  increase  or  decrease  of  Title 
X  appropriations  (as  shown  in  Figure  #5). 

Following  this  comparison,  I  collected 
data  on  other  states  which  were  similar  In 
nature.  I  chose  15  states  with  100  or  less 
people  per  square  mile,  less  than  a  3%  black 
population,  and  less  than  a  70  per  1000  teen- 
age pregnancy  rate  in  1970  (so  that  one 
would  not  confuse  a  high  pregnancy  rate 
with  a  pre-existing  problem. 

To  obtain  a  single  index  for  the  key  prob- 
lems we  are  examining  I  added  the  abortion 
rate  and  the  illegitimate  rate  to  provide  a 
new  number  I  call  the  "problem  rate". 

The  relationship  of  "problem  rate"  to  ex- 
penditures was  then  examined  for  1979. 
Those  states  above  the  median  in  Title  X 
dollars  per  thousand  teenage  population 
were  compared  to  those  states  below  the 
median.  The  average  problem  rate  was  over 
one  and  one  half  times  greater  in  those 
states  with  the  greater  expenditures  of  Title 
X  funds.  Again,  we  see  evidence  that  use  of 
Title  X  funds  create,  rather  than  reduce, 
problems  for  our  teenagers. 

Only  one  state,  besides  Utah,  had  an 
actual  reduction  in  the  pregnancy  rate  at 
any  time  In  the  years  between  1970  and 
1979.  That  sUte  was  South  Dakota.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  pregnancy  rate  reduction,  there 
had  been  a  reduction  in  Title  X  appropri- 
ations. I  was  extremely  interested  in  discov- 
ering what  had  prompted  the  appropriation 
reduction  in  South  Dakota,  and  called  the 
Right  to  Life  organization  in  that  state,  to 
see  if  they  could  give  me  additional  informa- 
tion. 

I  was  informed  that  the  citizens  of  South 
Dakota  united  to  prevent  their  tax  dollars 
from  being  used  for  any  program  or  organi- 
zation which  accepted  or  promoted  abor- 
tion. Elected  public  officials  who  had  sup- 
ported abortion  w^re  replaced.  Because 
there  Is  a  perceived  connection  between 
Plarmed  Parenthood  and  abortion  the 
people  of  South  Dakota  have  demanded  a 
reduction  in  Title  X  funding.  Consequently, 
the  subsequent  reduction  in  the  teenage 
pregnancy  rate  provides  further  evidence  of 
the  relationship  between  Title  X  funding 
and  teenage  pregnancies. 

Many  local  and  federal  officials  have 
claimed  an  inability  to  affect  the  programs 
of  Planned  Parenthood.  Local  officials  defer 
all  operational  details  of  Planned  Parent- 
hcKXl's  family  plaiming  programs  to 
Planned  Parenthood  because  they  are  feder- 
ally funded.  Federal  officials  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  account  for  the  activities  be- 
cause the  money  is  administered  locally. 
Planned  Parenthood  is  ostensibly  a  private 
organization,  but  It  is  largely  funded  by  tax- 
payer doUars. 

Attempts  by  parents  to  view  and  evaluate 
the  materials  available  through  Planned 
Parenthood  clinics  in  various  states,  have 
been  repeatedly  denied  even  though  these 
materials  and  films  are  largely  paid  for  with 
public  funds. 

One  thing  that  is  absolutely  certain  is 
that  Planned  Parenthood  is  accountable  to 
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no  one:  Its  officers  are  not  elected  and  they 
are  not  responsible  to  those  who  provide  the 
money  to  pay  their  salaries.  But  even  more 
significantly,  they  profit  personally  from 
the  expansion  of  Family  Planning  pro- 
grams, increased  pregnancies,  and  increased 
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acceptability  of  abortions.  It  would  be  hard 
to  Imagine  a  clearer  case  of  conflict  of  inter- 
est than  Planned  Parenthood  provides. 

This  Is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  tragic  ex- 
amples of  another  exctensive,  unwanted  and 
unnecessary    government    program    which 
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continually  produces  results  oppoaite  to 
those  for  which  the  program  was  designed. 
Until  such  time  as  it  can  be  conclusively 
proven  that  the  benefiU  outweigh  the  liabil- 
ities, we  recommend  that  you  discontinue 
the  Title  X  programs  in  the  interest  of  the 
teenagers  of  the  future. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  aU  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 


uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 


an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  7,  1981,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rbcoro. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRILS 
8:45  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  mark  up  S.  648. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982 


79-059  0-84-55    (Pt.    5) 
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(or  certain  youth  programs  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  Training 
Act  (CETA). 

4332  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  834.  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  mil- 
itary construction  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

212  RusseU  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
'Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense    establishment,    focusing    on 
Navy  shipbuilding  programs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy.  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  the  U.S.  Regulatory 
Council. 

S-126.  Capitol 
•Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission. 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive and  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  799.  authorizing 
funds  for  certain  public  health  profes- 
sional  education   and   nurse    training 
programs     of     the     Department     of 
Health   and   Human  Services,   and  S. 
801.  authorizing  funds  through  Sep- 
tember   30.    1984.    for    the    National 
Health  Service  Corps  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  agri- 
cultural export  policies. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States.  Federal  Elections  Commission. 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
E>omestic  PoUcy  Staff.  U.S.  Tax  Court 
and  the  Committee  for  Purchase  From 
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the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  proposed  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982 
setting  forth  recommended  levels  of 
total  budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues, 
and  new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
•Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  720,  author- 
izing additional  funds  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  for  fiscal 
years  1984.  1985.  and  1988. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  306,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance 
of  specified  hydroelectric  powerplants 
at  various  existing  water  projects. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  foreign  assistance  programs, 
receiving  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Resolution 
20.  providing  for  television  and  radio 
broadcasting  of  Senate  Chamber  pro- 
ceedings. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
Select  on  InteUlgence 
Closed  briefing  on  InteUlgence  matters. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  591,  to  provide 
incentives    for    the    Federal    Govern- 
ment In  their  debt  coUectlon  efforts. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  defense  establishment,  focusing  on 
the  Naval  submarine  shipbuUding  pro- 
gram. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 
1:30  pjn. 
•Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Gerald  P.  Carmen,  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  Subconmiittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
R.  Tenney  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  WUliam  H.  Coldlron, 
of  Montana,  to  be  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
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partment  of  the  Interior,  Garrey  E. 
Carruthers,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Land  and  Water 
Resources.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. G.  Ray  Amett,  of  California,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  WUd- 
life  and  Parks,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  Robert  E.  Burford,  of  Colo- 
rado, to  be  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  849,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
for  the  International  Communication 
Agency,  S.  847,  authorizing  supple- 
mental funds  for  fiscal  year  1981,  and 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983  for  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  and  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Joint  Economic 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed program  for  economic  recovery. 
457  RusseU  BuUding 

APRIL  9 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  defense  establishment,  focus- 
ing on  Navy  aircraft/weapons  procure- 
ment program. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
Closed   business   meeting,   to  mark   up 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  SUtes. 

S-407,  Capitol 
•Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  determine 
If  certain  energy  assistance  programs 
are  meeting  home  insulation  needs  of 
elderly  victims  of  extreme  heat  and 
cold. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  strategic  minerals  and  materials 
research  policy  of  the  United  States. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for  the   Domestic 
Volunteer  Services  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

Rules  and  Administration 

Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 

legislative  and  admliUstrative  business. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 


UMI 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Guard 
and  Reserve  Forces  construction  pro- 
grams. Department  of  Defense. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  to  review  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  budget  recommenda- 
tions for  transportation  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  the  sav- 
ings bond  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Public  Debt. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Armed  Services 

To  hear  and  consider  the  nomination  of 

Lawrence  J.  Korb,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 

Assistant   Secretary   of  Defense,   and 

routine  military  nominations. 

212  RusseU  Building 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  protKised  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982 
setting  forth  recommended  levels  of 
total  budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues, 
and  new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Internation- 
al Investment  Survey  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recent  events  in 
El  Salvador. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20.  providing  for  television  and 
radio  broadcasting  of  Senate  Chamber 
proceedings. 

301  RusseU  Building 
2:00  p  jn. 
AgriciUture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   administra- 
tion's proposed  budgetary  recommen- 
dations for  food  and  agriculture  pro- 
grams. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1972   for  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Nation- 
al Security  CouncU,  and  the  Council 
on  Wage  and  Price  StabUity,  and  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  public  witnesses. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Of fical  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
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3:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    oversight     hearings,     in 
closed  session,  to  review  the  strategic 
minerals  and  materials  research  poUcy 
of  the  United  States. 

S-407,  Capitol 

APRIL  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To   resume   hearings   on   proposed   au- 
thorizations  for   fiscal   year   1982   for 
health   professions   block   grants  and 
preventive  health  block  grants. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of     the     proposed     first     concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982 
setting  forth  recommended  levels  of 
total  budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues, 
and  new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  foreign  assistance  programs, 
receiving  testimony  from  Administra- 
tion officials  on  foreign  assistance  to 
Africa. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  114,  establishing 
criteria    for    the    imposition    of    the 
death  rtenalty  for  Federal  crimes. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  14 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
APRIL  16 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
APRIL  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  816,  to  limit  the 
abUity  of  foreign  governments  to  sue 
for  damages  for  antitrust  violations  in 
U.S.  courts. 

2228  EHrksen  BuUding 

APRIL  21 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Navy/Marine  Corps  procure- 
ment,   operations,    and    maintenance 
programs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Forest 
Service  programs,  the  Office  of  the 
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Federal  Inspector  for  the  Alaska  Natu- 
ral Gas  Transportation  System,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment CorporatiorL 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  housing  programs. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  In- 
ternational Communication  Agency, 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Ifuman  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  aUeged  sex  dis- 
crimination in  the  workplace 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion, making  a  defendant  liable  only 
for  damages  caused  by  sales  and  pro- 
portionate portion  on  damages  attrib- 
utable to  sales  by  a  nonconspirator. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  begin  mark 
up  of  S.  815,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  mUitary  procure- 
ment programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

224  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
•Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  receiving 
testimony  from  public  witnesses. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 
Closed    business    meeting,    to    resume 
markup  of  S.  815.  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  mUitary  pro- 
curement programs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

212  RusseU  BuUding 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,   to  consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
APRIL  22 
8:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  to 
receive  a  report  from  the  Postmaster 
General 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
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9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1983  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
'Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
legal  Services  Corporation.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  housing  programs. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  Com- 
modity futures  Trading  Commission. 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Feder- 
al Grain  Inspection  Service,  Office  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Agricultural 
Cooperative  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
•Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Techology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  certain  health 
maintenance  organizations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  NATO 
infrastructure/European   construction 
programs. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  23 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Navy /Marine  Corps  manpow- 
er and  reserve  programs. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
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Service,  and  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  housing  programs. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  and  Constitution 
Subcommittees 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  S.  158,  estab- 
lishing a  congressional  finding  and 
declaration  that  human  life  begins  at 
conception,  S.  583,  limiting  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  abortion,  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  17,  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 18.  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 19.  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  unborn  children. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Regulatory  Reform  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion, to  require  Federal  agencies  to 
analyze  the  effect  of  rules  to  improve 
their  effectiveness  and  decrease  their 
compliance  costs  and  to  provide  a  peri- 
odic review  of  regulations. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for   certain   social 
services  block  grants. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
'Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   further 
the   proposed  revisions   to  the  State 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  24 
9:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  housing  programs. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  and  Constitution 
Subcommittees 
To  continue  joint  hearings  on  S.  158,  es- 
tablishing a  congressional  finding  and 
declaration  that  himian  life  begins  at 
conception.  S.  583,  limiting  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  abortion,  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  17.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 19,  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  unborn  children. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments   relating   to   off-gas    provisions 
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(Sec.  301a),  and  on  all  aspects  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use 
Act  (Public  Law  95-620). 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  Expenditures  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Federal  procure- 
ment system. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  suid  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation. 

235  Russell  Building 
•Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  114.  establish- 
ing criteria  for  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    National 
Transportation  Safety  Board. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
fraud  and  abuse  in  the  operation  of 
home  health  care  services. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  contracting 
procedures  and  personnel  policies. 

424  Russell  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  recent 
IRS  regulations  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  relating  to  family  farms 
and  other  family  businesses. 

.  2221  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight   hearings   to  review 
major  banking  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  focusing  on  Federal  finan- 
cial regulators. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transjjortation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  hazardous 
materials  transportation  program,  the 
natural   gas   pipeline   safety   program 
and    the    hazardous    liquid    pipeline 
safety  program. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  10.  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  More  Effective  Gov- 
ernment. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  edu- 
cational programs. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Small  Business 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  con- 
tracting   procedures    and    personnel 
policies. 

424  Russell  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

•Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
APRIL  29 
8:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
CivU  Service,   Post  Office,   and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  pro(>osal  to  expand  the  present 
ZIP  code  system  to  a  9-dlgit  ZIP  code. 
5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:00  a.m. 
•Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank, 
and  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  SmaU  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tuiUty  Act. 

457  Russell  BuUding 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation    of    the    Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Middle 
East/Rapid  Deployment  Force  (RDF) 
construction  programs,  and  to  receive 
a  briefing  on  inteUigence  matters. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subconmiittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  certain 
educational  programs. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  conser- 
vation and  solar  energy  programs  of 
the  E>epartment  of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  Middle  East/Rapid  Deployment 
Force  (RDF)  construction  programs, 
and  to  receive  a  briefing  on  intelli- 
gence matters. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environmental  and  Public  Works 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  841.  authorizing 

funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 

construction    and    safety    of    Federal 

highways,  and  other  related  measures 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  30 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Navy  research  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HTTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
International      Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions  for   the   Export   Administration 
Act  and  the  international  affairs  pro- 
grams of  the  Treasury  Department. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  255,  to  encourage 
American  innovation  by  restoring  the 
patent  system  as  it  affects  certain 
products  subject  to  premarket  testing 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  devel- 
opmental disabilities  program. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  841.  author- 
izing funds  through  fiscal  year   1980 
for  the  construction  and  safety  of  Fed- 
eral highways,  and  other  related  meaa- 
ures. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year    1982   for  the 
multilateral  development  banks  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasxiry. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures.     Research,     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  30.  to  require 
each  Federal  agency  to  pay  interest  on 
contract  payments  more  than  30  days 
overdue. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  4 

8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Air  Force  posture  programs. 
1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution    41,     proposed     constitutional 
amendment    relating    to    affirmative 
action. 

2228  Dirkaen  BuUdlng 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To   resume   hearings  on   proposed  au- 
thorizations  for   fiscal   year   1982  for 
the    developmental    disabilities    pro- 
gram. 

4232  Dirkaen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportatioa 
Business.  Trade  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Feder- 
al role  in  international  tourism  promo- 
tion. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
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2:00  pjn. 
BanUny  Houslng,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Businen  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MATS 

9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Small  Business 
Administration's    size    gtsndards    pro- 
posals. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resiime  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  Res.  20,  pro- 
viding for  television  and  radio  broad- 
casting of  Senate  Chamber  proceed- 


301  RusseU  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Porelsji  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1982  for  the 
Export-Import    Bank    of    the    United 
States. 

8-120.  Capitol 
BanUng.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

235  RusseU  Building 

MAY  6 
9:00  aon. 
Appropriations 

•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Geological  Survey.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
9:15  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resiime  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Air  force  procurement  pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
major  hanking  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  fociising  on  banking  indus- 
try and  financial  services  representa- 
Uves. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

235  Russell  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 
ment. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MAT  7 
8:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  Air  Force  research 
and  development  programs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  fossil 
energy  programs,  domestic  energy 
supply  programs,  and  Federal  leasing, 
Department  of  Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to 
review  major  banking  and  consumer 
protection  laws,  focusing  on  thrift  in- 
dustry representatives  and  State  fi- 
nancial Institution  regulators. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To   resume    hearings   on   proposed   au- 
thorizations  for   fiscal   year    1982   for 
the    developmental    disabilities    pro- 
gram. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

•Foreign  Oi>eratlons  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,   to  consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAT  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MATH 

10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Developmental  Services  and  FaciUtles 
Construction  Act. 

4232  DU-ksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 


ApHl  6,  1981 


MAT  12 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

uuu- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautices  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation   of    the    Longshoremen 
and    Harbor    Workers    Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
International  security  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 

MAT  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  National 
OaUery  of  Art,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Air  Force  manpower  and  Re- 
serve programs. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
major  banking  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  focusing  on  money  market 
mutual  fund  and  securities  regtUators. 
5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Longshoremen 
and    Harbor    Workers    Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Forel^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  certain  international  programs  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

S-126  Capitol 


Apnl  6,  1981 


MAT  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  major  banking  and  consumer 
protection   laws,   focusing   on   money 
market  mutual  fund  and  financial  in- 
dustry representatives. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  yesu-  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

•Foreign  Opyerations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  foreign 
operation  programs,  receiving  testimo- 
ny from  congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Select  on  EMhlcs 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  18 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  projwsed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony  on   Air   Force   operations   and 
maintenance  programs. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
major  banking  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  focusing  on  consumer  credit 
regulators  and  consumer  group  and  in- 
dustry representatives. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  major  banking  and  consumer 
protection   laws,   focusing  on   former 
thrift  industry  regulators  and  acade- 
micians. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNEl 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  overaU  InteUlgence  matters. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE2 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Inde[>endent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNES 
9:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  programs  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUME4 

8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNES 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  roposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony   on    defense    intelligence    pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
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JUNE  10 


9:15 


Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  special  programs  of  the  Air 
Force. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 


JX7NE11 


8:00  a.m. 


Appropriations 

Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  command,  control 
and  communication  prognuBS  and  in- 
telligence related  acUvtties  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

CANCELLATIONS 
APRIL  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  1 


RiUes  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20,  providing  for  television  and 
radio  broadcasting  of  Senate  Chamber 
proceedings. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 

APRIL  9 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Suboommlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  progrsina,  tbe 
Energy  Information  Admintatratlan. 
naval  petroleum  reserve  programs, 
emergency  preparedness  and  gas  ra- 
tioning programs.  Department  of 
Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Commis- 
sion on  CivU  Rights,  and  tbe  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting. 

S-146.  Capitol 
1:15  pjn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
ClvU  Service.   Post  Offloe.  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Commit- 
tee on  the  use  of  consultants  by  tbe 
Federal  Government. 

311  Cannon  BuUding 
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APRIL  ai 


9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TranaporUtion 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation    of     the     Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act. 

235  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business  meeting. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
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APRIL  22 
2:00  pan. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  certain  development  and  re- 
gional programs  of  the  Department  of 
SUte. 

S-126,  Capitol 


April  6,  1981 


APRIL  33 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  RusseU  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  cer- 
tain international  aid  programs  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

S-126.  Capitol 


UMI 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  James  J.  Benson, 
United  Methodist  Church,  Hicksville, 
N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Good  morning.  Father.  Before  Your 
sons  and  daughters  begin  their  delib- 
erations, we  pause  to  say  thank  You 
for  another  day  of  opportunity,  a  day 
in  which  great  things  can  be  done  in 
Your  world  by  those  obedient  to  Your 
will.  Comfort,  dear  Lord,  the  personal 
lives  here  present  so  that  with  steady 
hearts  and  minds  they  may  be  free  to 
address  the  concerns  presented  to 
them.  Guide  them  as  they  seek  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  real  needs  of  our 
Nation.  Grant  them  great  strength 
and  resolve  so  that  they  may  be  agents 
of  reconciliation  in  our  world.  Enable 
them  to  use  the  gifts  and  graces  You 
have  given  them  so  that  they  may 
govern  our  people  wisely,  justly,  with 
love  and  with  mercy.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calen- 
dar. 


CONFIRMING  CONVEYANCE  OF 
CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  BY 
CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 
CO.  AND  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
CO.  TO  A.  C.  TABER  AND  HIS 
WIFE,  MARY  TABER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1543) 
to  confirm  a  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  by  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
way Co.  and  Southern  Pacific  Co.  to  A. 
C.  Taber  and  his  wife,  Mary  Taber. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  1543 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
ject to  section  3  of  this  Act,  the  conveyance 
described  In  section  2(a)  of  this  Act  involv- 
ing certain  real  property  In  Alameda 
County,  CaUfomla,  is  hereby  confirmed  in 
the  successors  in  Interest  to  A.  C.  Taber  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Taber,  the  grantees  in  such 
conveyance,  with  respect  to  all  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  the  rights  to  the  real 
property  described  in  section  2(b)  of  this 
Act.  Portions  of  the  real  property  described 


in  section  2(b)  formed  part  of  the  right-of- 
way  granted  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
by  the  United  SUtes  by  the  Pacific  Railroad 
Act  of  1862  (12  SUt.  489). 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  conveyance  confirmed  by 
this  Act  was  made  by  a  deed  dated  October 
29,  1942,  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railway 
Company  and  Southern  Pacific  Company  to 
A.  C.  Taber  and  his  wife,  Mary  Taber,  and 
recorded  on  November  5.  1942,  book  4297, 
page  388,  Alameda  County  records. 

(b)  The  real  property  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  is  certain  real  prop- 
erty in  Alameda  County.  California,  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

All  that  portion  of  the  400-foot  right-of- 
way  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  Compa- 
ny in  section  7,  township  4  south,  range  1 
east.  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian,  lying 
south  of  the  southerly  line  of  the  right-of- 
way  of  the  State  highway  and  north  of  a 
line  that  is  parallel  with  and  25  feet  at  right 
angles,  northerly  from  the  center  line  of  the 
main  track  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  as  now  located,  excepting  there- 
from that  portion  conveyed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia by  condemnation  recorded  November 
1944.  book  4625.  page  186,  instrument  Num- 
bered RR-69436,  Alameda  County  records. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall— 

(1)  except  to  the  extent  si>eclfied  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act,  diminish  the  right-of-way 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  to 
a  width  of  less  than  50  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  center  of  the  main  track  or  tracks  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  Central  Pacif- 
ic Railway  Company,  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, or  their  predecessors  in  Interest,  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  validate  or  confirm  any  right  or  title 
to,  or  interest  in,  the  land  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  arising  out  of  ad- 
verse possession,  prescription,  or  abandon- 
ment, and  not  confirmed  by  conveyance  by 
the  Central  Pacific  Railway  Company  or 
Southern  Pacific  Company  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  Is  reserved  to  the  United  States 
all  oil,  coal,  or  other  minerals  in  the  land  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  to- 
gether with  the  right  to  prospect  for,  mine, 
and  remove  such  oU,  coal,  or  other  minerals 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  wa.«!  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


THE  REVEREND  JAMES  J. 
BENSON 

(Mr.  LENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  and  an  honor  to  welcome  as 
our  guest  chaplain  today,  the  Rever- 


end James  J.  Benson,  pastor  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Hicks- 
viUe,  N.Y.  I  know  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  thanking  Pastor  Benson  for  his 
message  of  inspiration.  His  thoughtful 
words  offer  real  benefit  to  all  of  us. 

The  Reverend  Benson's  prayer  gives 
us  an  indication  of  why  his  pastorates 
with  the  United  Methodist  Church 
have  been  so  outstanding. 

Bom  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  the  Reverend 
Benson  received  his  M.A.  in  divinity 
from  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
in  1956. 

His  first  pastorate  was  with  the 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Monticel- 
lo,  N.Y.  Five  years  later,  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  United  Methodist  Church 
in  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  called  him  as  their 
pastor.  He  served  that  church  for  7 
years,  before  becoming  the  pastor  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Hicksville,  N.Y.,  14  years  ago. 

Throughout  his  ministry,  the  Rever- 
end Benson  has  given  of  himself  to 
the  utmost  in  attending  to  the  needs 
of  his  congregation  and  of  his  commu- 
nity. In  his  pastorate  at  Hicksville,  for 
example,  the  Reverend  Benson  has 
been  president  of  the  Helping  and  EM- 
recting  (HAD)  drug  program  in  Hicks- 
ville, vice  president  of  the  East  Plains 
Mental  Health  board  of  directors,  and 
president  of  the  Mid  Island  Ecumeni- 
cal Council. 

Some  indication  of  the  widespread 
admiration,  affection,  and  respect  the 
Reverend  Benson  commanded  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  in  1971  he 
was  honored  as  man  of  the  year  by  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  in  Hicksville. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  is  more 
fortunate  to  have  had  the  devoted 
service  of  the  Reverend  James  J. 
Benson  for  the  past  14  years. 

It  is  with  mixed  emotions,  however, 
that  I  leam  that  Pastor  Benson  will  be 
leaving  his  church  at  Hicksville  later 
this  year.  In  June  he  will  become  the 
district  superintendent  for  the  Con- 
necticut Central  District  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Hamden,  Conn. 
As  a  member  of  the  Bishops  Cabinet, 
the  Reverend  Benson  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  supervising  the  55 
churches  in  the  Connecticut  Central 
District. 

I  know  that  while  we  regret  his  de- 
parture. Pastor  Benson's  many,  many 
friends  on  Long  Island  join  me  in  of- 
fering congratulations  to  him  and  in 
extending  our  very  best  wishes  for  the 
future  to  him,  his  lovely  wife  Lee,  and 
to    their    two    children    James    and 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  O  1407  is  2:07  pjn. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Judith.  We  will  mlas  the  inspirational 
leadership  of  the  Reverend  Benson 
and  his  compassionate  devotion  to  the 
service  of  others  which  so  dlstln- 
giiished  his  ministry  in  Hlcksvllle. 

But  we  know  the  United  Methodist 
Church  will  benefit  as  the  talents  and 
abilities  of  the  Reverend  Benson  are 
applied  to  challenges  in  a  broader 
fleld. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD  OP  VISITORS  TO  THE 
U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACAI>- 
EMT 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  46.  United  States 
Code,  section  1126c  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 

Ms.  Ferraso  of  New  York:  and 

Mr.  CARinrr  of  New  York. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES 

The  SPEAKEai  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Honorable  Walter  B.  Joms, 
chairman.  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries: 

CoiaaTTXEOH 
BCZRCRAirr  Marinx  mtd  Fishkrixs. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  24,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  ONkiix.  Jr.. 
Speaker  qJ  the  House,  House  of  Representa- 
tive*, the  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 
DxAX  Mm.   Spkakks:   Pursuant   to   Public 
Law  301  of  the  78th  Congress.  I  have  ap- 
pointed the  following  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Sparine  and  Fisheries  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acade- 
my for  the  year  1981. 
The  Honorable  Mario  Biaggl  of  New  York; 
The  Honorable  Brian  J  Donnelly  of  Mas- 
sachusetts: and 

The  Honorable  Paul  N.  McCloskey  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  am  author- 
ised to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board. 

Sincerely. 

Waltsr  B.  Joms.  ChairmatL 


STOP  INFLATION 

(Mr.  MOTTL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  latest 
official  figures  show  that  inflation  is 
still  roaring  along  at  a  ferocious  rate. 
At  the  wholesale  level,  prices  are  surg- 
ing at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  16 
percent. 

Inflation  like  this  was  unthinkable 
Jiist  a  few  years  ago.  Now.  I  am 
shocked  that  so  many  in  Congress 
accept  high  inflation  as  normal  in  our 
economy,  despite  the  suffering  this  in- 


flation causes  home-buying  families, 
the  elderly,  small  businessmen,  the 
poor,  and  the  average  wage  earner. 

Sure,  let  us  balance  the  budget  and 
cut  spending.  But  let  us  also  give 
Americans  some  room  to  breathe,  by 
giving  the  President  the  authority  to 
invoke  temporary,  mandatory  wage, 
and  price  controls. 

After  so  long  on  the  inflation  tread- 
mill, it  is  Just  not  enough  to  keep  tell- 
ing Americans  to  be  patient. 


ADMINISTRATION  SHOULD  NOT 
DESTROY  WORK  INCENTIVES 
FOR  WORKING  POOR 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  aU  Americans  share  the 
common  goal  of  putting  Americans 
back  to  work  again.  We  share  with  the 
administration  the  desire  to  reinvigor- 
ate  our  economy  and  to  create  oppor- 
tunities and  incentives  for  all  persons 
to  be  gainfully  employed.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  administra- 
tion has  presented  a  set  of  proposals 
to  change  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  which  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  incentives  for  the 
working  poor  to  keep  their  jobs.  The 
administration  would  have  the  Con- 
gress reduce  the  deductions  for  work- 
related  expenses  and  child  care  in  the 
calculations  of  benefits,  count  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  against  bene- 
fits, and  reduce  benefits  after  the 
parent  has  worked  4  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  a  recent 
study  from  the  center  for  the  study  of 
welfare  policy,  the  average  working 
AFDC  mother  with  two  children  in 
Michigan,  having  worked  more  than  4 
months  would  stUl  be  under  the  pover- 
ty line  under  the  administration  pro- 
posals and  she  would  be  only  $4  better 
off  than  a  nonworking  AFDC  mother 
with  two  children.  Cxirrently,  she  is 
over  $100  better  off  each  month  than 
the  nonworking  mother.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  in  Congress— and  the  American 
people— should  not  allow  the  adminis- 
tration to  destroy  the  work  incentives 
for  the  working  poor.  The  administra- 
tion proposals  subvert  our  collective 
effort  to  get  America  working  again. 


ADMINISTRATION  DISCOURAGES 
WORKING  MOTHERS  BY  RE- 
MOVING INCENTIVES 

(Mrs.  B(XjGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Ur.  Speaker,  in  my 
State  of  Louisiana  working  mothers 
receiving  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  often  work  at  low  wages 
in  order  to  provide  the  basic  necessi- 
ties of  life  for  their  families.  We  in 
Congress  and  many  private  sector  per- 


sons and  institutions  share  the  goal  of 
encouraging  such  hard-working  people 
to  maintain  their  Jobs  in  order  that 
they  can  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  their  families  and  to 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  depend- 
ence. The  administration's  proposals 
to  count  the  earned  income  tax  credit 
against  benefits,  to  reduce  deductions 
for  child-care  and  work-related  ex- 
penses, and  to  reduce  benefits  after 
working  4  months  wUl  discourage  such 
people  from  maintaining  their  Jobs  in 
my  home  State. 

A  recent  study  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  shows  that  the  average  work- 
ing AFDC  mother  with  two  children  in 
Louisiana  earns  only  $150  a  month, 
but  it  is  an  amount  vital  to  the  liveli- 
hood of  her  family.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  administration's  proposal, 
she  would  have  at  her  disposal  no 
more  money  than  the  AFDC  mother 
with  two  children  but  with  no  earned 
income  after  she  had  worked  4  short 
months.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  allow 
the  incentive  to  work  for  the  working 
poor  to  be  undercut  if  we  wish  to  coop- 
erate in  getting  the  economy  on  a  sure 
footing. 


TIME  FOR  FAIRNESS  IN  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION TAX  CUT  PROPOS- 
ALS 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Wednesday  I  testified 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  discuss  with  them  the 
administration's  tax  cut  proposals. 

I  discussed  with  them  what  I  felt 
were  the  inequities  of  that  proposal.  It 
showers  tremendous  benefits  toward 
the  rich  and  the  large  corporations 
while  not  providing  any  real  tax  relief 
for  the  middle  income  wage  earner 
and  the  small  business  people. 

I  also  discussed  with  the  committee 
the  importance  of  getting  back  to 
some  basics  in  our  tax  laws.  In  our  tax 
system,  we  rely  on  voluntary  compli- 
ance. People  will  continue  to  file  their 
tax  returns  and  pay  their  taxes  only  if 
they  have  respect  for  the  tax  system 
itself— that  is,  people  must  feel  they 
are  being  treated  fairly,  and  these 
days  they  are  not.  There  are  some 
storm  clouds  brewing  on  the  issue  of 
tax  fairness  and  we  better  pay  atten- 
tion to  them.  Our  tax  system  has 
turned  to  what  should  have  been  a 
very  simple  civic  duty  of  paying  taxes 
into  a  bureaucratic  thicket  for  most 
Americans. 

We  have  used  the  revenue  system  in 
this  country  as  a  clothes  hanger  to  try 
to  accomplish  every  economic  and 
social  good,  and  it  is  ruining  that 
system.   Too   many   auto   mechanics. 
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secretaries,  cabdrivers,  office  workers, 
and  farmers  who  work  hard  find  that 
they  are  paying  a  higher  effect  tax 
rate  than  some  of  America's  largest 
corporations  and  many  of  America's 
richest  citizens.  That  is  why  I  encour- 
aged the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  include  in  their  discussions 
the  good  old-fashioned  notion  of  fair- 
ness. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  2614,  DE- 
FENSE DEPARTMENT  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL AUTHORIZA-nON 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  have  until  mid- 
night, Thursday,  April  9,  to  file  a 
report  on  H.R.  2614,  the  fiscal  year 
1981  Department  of  Defense  supple- 
mental authorization  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  EXTENSION 

(Mr.  RODINO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
extend  for  10  years  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  and  amend  those  absolute- 
ly essential  provisions  that  have  made 
this  law  the  most  successful  CivU 
Rights  Act  ever  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

My  proposal  has  three  major  provi- 
sions: 

First,  it  would  continue  for  10  years 
section  5  of  the  act.  Without  extension 
of  this  preclearance  requirement,  we 
will  regress  to  where  the  law  was 
before  1965,  a  condition  that  was  both 
unsatisfactory  and  ineffective. 

Second,  it  would  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  so  that  plaintiffs  in  voting 
rights  suits  would  have  to  prove  that 
actions  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments had  resulted  in  voting  discrimi- 
nation. This  change  is  necessary  to  re- 
store the  law  to  where  it  was— and  to 
what  Congress  intended— before  a  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  last  year. 

Third,  this  legislation  would  put  the 
bUingual  provisions  of  the  act  on  the 
same  timetable  as  other  special  sec- 
tions of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  to  extend  the  law, 
the  major  provisions  of  which  will 
expire  in  August  of  1982,  will  risk  un- 
doing gains  that  have  been  so  benefi- 
cial to  minorities  and  have  given  so 
much  life  and  meaning  to  the  princi- 
ples of  equality  and  fairness  that  are 
the  very  foundation  of  our  Nation. 

I  fully  expect  that  this  legislation 
will  receive  the  same  bipartisan  sup- 
port that  it  has  enjoyed  since  it  was 


given  birth  in  this  body  back  in  the 
days  when  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Conunittee,  Mr  Celler,  and 
the  ranking  Republican  minority 
member,  Mr.  McCulloch  of  Ohio,  in- 
troduced this  legislation. 

To  that  end,  I  understand  similar 
legislation  to  mine  is  being  Introduced 
in  the  other  body  today. 

This  legislation  is  needed,  and  it  is 
right. 


SLAUGHTER  OF  LEBANESE 
CHRISTIANS  MUST  END 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ten- 
uous stability  of  wartom  Lebanon  has 
been  severely  shattered.  Syrian  occu- 
pation forces  make  a  travesty  of  inter- 
national Justice  with  their  latest 
brutal  attack  on  Lebanon's  Christian 
community.  Syrian  troops,  backed  by 
PLO  terrorists,  mounted  a  ruthless 
campaign  last  week  which  so  far  has 
left  more  than  150  dead  and  500 
wounded.  Families  huddle  without 
food  inside  their  homes,  terrified  of 
walking  Beirut's  embattled  streets. 
The  brutality  of  Syrian  and  PLO  ac- 
tions poses  a  serious  threat  to  peace 
and  stability  in  the  wartom  Middle 
East. 

Yesterday  in  Jerusalem  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

We  view  the  brutality  of  Syrian  action 
against  the  C^hristlan  enclave  as  a  very,  very 
serious  turn  of  events  which  is  unacceptable 
by  any  measure  of  appropriate  international 
standards. 

I  commend  Secretary  Haig  and  call 
upon  the  administration  to  take  imme- 
diate and  effective  action  to  safeguard 
the  survival  of  Lebanon's  beleaguered 
Christian  community  and  to  take  all 
appropriate  steps  to  expel  Syria's 
brutal  occupation  army  from  Lebanon. 


ADDITIONAL  SMALL  SAVER  TAX 
RET.TEF 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  major  tax  relief  legis- 
lation for  small  savers,  featuring  tax- 
free  Interest  for  senior  citizens,  up  to  a 
$1,000  permanent  savings  interest  ex- 
clusion for  aU  other  individuals,  and 
up  to  $2,000  for  couples  filing  Jointly. 

In  addition  to  providing  much 
needed  economic  relief  for  the  small 
saver— the  majority  of  which  are  age 
55  or  older— my  bill  seeks  to  stimulate 
our  Nation's  declining  savings  rate.  By 
the  end  of  1978.  the  rate  of  disposable 
income  savings  in  the  United  States 
reached  a  30-year  low  of  under  5  per- 
cent—far less  than  any  other  Western 
democracy. 


The  importance  of  savings  to  pro- 
ductivity and  our  overall  economy 
cannot  be  overstated.  One-third  of  all 
the  capital  in  this  country  is  made 
available  through  personal  savings. 
Without  adequate  savings,  there 
cannot  be  sufficient  investments  in  In- 
dustry, small  business,  and  home  con- 
struction. The  result  is  higher  consum- 
er prices  and  increased  unemploy- 
ment. 

Last  year,  we  made  major  legislative 
strides  benefiting  the  small  saver.  I 
offer  my  proposal  as  the  next  step. 


D  1230 

MAJORITY  BUDGET 
PROJECTION 

(Mr.  IflCHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

lAi.  MICHEL.  tAi.  Speaker,  I  lis- 
tened very  intently  this  morning  to 
the  majority  leader  and  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee,  both 
of  whom  appeared  on  national  televi- 
sion to  explain  the  Democratic  budget 
proposal. 

Their  discussions  of  a  balanced 
budget  were  novel.  I  heard  something 
to  the  effect  that  had  it  not  been  for 
higher  interest  rates,  inflation,  OPEC, 
unemployment,  poor  productivity,  and 
the  eruption  of  Mount  St.  Helen's  the 
budget  this  year  would  be  balanced. 
And  I  suppose  had  it  not  been  for  Sun 
spots  and  the  flooding  of  the  Yangtze 
River  we  might  even  have  had  a  sur- 
plus. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  farther  you 
can  spread  the  blame. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Democrats  have 
been  notorious  for  juggling  their 
budget  figures. 

In  fiscal  year  1980  they  started  out 
with  an  estimated  deficit  of  $29  bU- 
lion,  raised  it  to  $46  billion  and  actual- 
ly wound  up  the  year  with  a  deficit  of 
$60  billion. 

In  fiscal  year  1981  they  began  with 
an  estimated  deficit  of  $15  billion, 
then  boosted  it  to  $27  billion,  and  are 
now  talking  about  it  being  $51  billion, 
with  5  Me  months  left  in  the  year. 

And  people  wonder  why  we  are  skep- 
tical. My  advice  to  this  House  and  to 
the  public  is  to  take  a  close  look  at  the 
majority's  projections,  and  do  it  quick- 
ly. They  have  a  tendency  to  dissolve 
before  your  very  eyes. 


REGULATORY  REFORM  IN  THE 
AUTO  INDUSTRY 

(Bir.  DUNN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  President  presented  the  report  of 
his  task  force  on  the  U.S.  automobile 
industry.  This  report  shows  a  recogni- 
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tlon  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
of  the  economic  depression  now  weigh- 
ing on  the  U.S.  automakers  and  their 
employees. 

The  President  deserves  praise  for  his 
swift  action  In  dealing  with  regulatory 
reform.  The  industry  and  the  economy 
need  speedy  revision  of  the  reguJatory 
system,  and  the  proposals  of  the  task 
force  start  this  process  in  motion. 

Nonetheless,  as  reguiatory  reform  is 
Just  part  of  my  own  legislative  pack- 
age, it  is  only  Just  part  of  what  must 
be  done  to  effectively  bring  our  auto 
Industry  back  to  worldwide  competi- 
tiveness. Tax  legislation  must  be  en- 
acted to  Incite  demand  for  U.S.-buUt 
cars  in  the  short  term,  and  to  facili- 
tate retooling  and  other  major  capital 
efforts  by  our  automakers  for  the  long 
term. 

The  administration  is  already  on 
record  in  support  of  liberalized  depre- 
ciation allowances  for  manufacturers. 
Tax  credits  must  be  employed  to  stim- 
ulate the  sales  of  automobiles.  The  ef- 
fects of  high  interest  rates  must  be  de- 
creased by  use  of  a  tax  credit  toward 
interest  on  auto  loans,  and,  of  course, 
by  the  control  of  Government  spend- 
ing. The  plight  of  auto  parts  suppliers 
must  be  recognized  and  helped  by  ex- 
tending carryback  provisions  in  the 
Tax  Code. 

Regulatory  reform  is  necessary,  but 
simply  not  enough.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  administration  and 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  on 
further  measures  aimed  at  lifting  this 
Industry  out  of  its  crisis. 

There  can  be  no  comprehensive  na- 
tional economic  recovery  without  help 
for  an  industry  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands unemployed  and  whose  econom- 
ic condition  touches  so  many  across 
the  country. 


RENEWED  OUTBREAK  OP 
VIOLENCE  IN  LEBANON 

(Blr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  deep  concern  over  last  week's 
outbreak  of  the  worst  violence  in  Leb- 
anon since  the  cease-fire  in  1976.  At 
last  count  over  the  weekend,  the  death 
toll  had  reached  more  than  150,  and 
more  than  500  left  wounded. 

Moreover,  I  must  condemn  the  indis- 
criminate shooting  and  killings  by  the 
so-called  peacekeeping  Syrian  Army  in 
Christian  sectors  both  within  Beirut 
and  outside.  The  continued  wholesale 
shelling  of  Christian  residential  areas 
by  the  Syrian-Arab  forces  long  after 
their  formal  commander,  Lebanese 
President  Ellas  Sarkls,  had  ordered 
them  to  stop  shooting  is  both  repre- 
hensible and  tragic.  These  actions 
make  a  mockery  of  the  original  pur- 
pose for  the  Syrian-Arab  forces'  arriv- 
al in  Lebanon  5  years  ago  and  for  their 


continuing  presence— to  restore  peace 
In  this  strlfe-tom  country.  It  is  also  a 
severe  blow  to  the  hopes  of  achieving 
permanent  peace  throughout  Leba- 
non—a country  ravaged  by  violence 
far  too  long. 


PARENTS  ANONYMOUS 

(Mr.  NELLIOAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
efforts  to  control  excessive  Federal 
spending,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  we 
will  not  cut  spending  to  the  point  that 
no  money  remains  for  the  activities  of 
Parents  Anonymous.  Parents  Anony- 
mous is  the  largest  single  treatment 
resource  for  abusive  parents  auid 
abused  children,  as  well  as  those  par- 
ents who  are  afraid  of  abusing  their 
children.  This  group  has  1,200  chap- 
ters in  the  United  States  as  well  as  a 
U.S.  military  affiliate  in  Europe,  and 
one  of  these  chapters  is  located  in  my 
own  congessional  district.  More  than 
50,000  families  are  in  touch  via  the 
Parents  Anonymous  hotline,  which  en- 
ables callers  to  receive  support  and  in- 
formation. 

Parents  Anonymous  is  able  to  serv- 
ice a  family  at  an  annual  cost  of  $50, 
compared  to  a  $1,500  annual  cost 
spent  by  social  service  agencies  to  pro- 
vide similar  services.  The  Parents 
Anonymous  national  program  main- 
tains its  programs  for  less  than 
$500,000  annually,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  taxpayers  are  getting  their 
money's  worth  while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  children  from  parental 
abuse  and  neglect. 


PARRIS  FIGHTS  FOR  TWICE-A- 
YEAR  COLA 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
concern  has  been  directed  my  way  by 
many  anxious  and  wary  citizens  who 
have  responded  to  recent  legislation 
introduced  in  the  other  body  which 
proposed  reduction  of  the  twice-a-year 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  retired 
Federal  employees  under  the  age  of 
65.  This  outcry  of  distress  is  coming 
from  elderly  citizens  who  have  sudden- 
ly realized  that  their  well-thought-out 
plans  for  retirement  have  the  poten- 
tial of  being  marred.  It  is  not  that 
they  object  to  making  their  contribu- 
tion to  society,  it  is  that  they  have  al- 
ready contributed  greatly  up  to  this 
point  and  have  looked  forward  to  the 
day  when  they  could  relax  comfort- 
ably and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  ac- 
complishments. In  other  words,  the 
safety  net  of  programs  of  which  the 
President  spoke  in  his  statement  of 
February  18  should  certainly  extend 


to  the  pension  benefits  earned  by  re- 
tired civil  servants. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  many 
believe  a  change  in  the  COLA  would 
be  unfair  and  unjust.  First  of  all.  some 
Federal  employees  are  placed  on  man- 
datory retirement  plans  where  they 
have  to  retire  before  the  age  of  65.  For 
example,  special  agents  of  the  FBI  are 
required  to  retire  at  the  age  of  55.  Air 
traffic  controllers,  of  which  there  are 
17.000.  are  forced  to  retire  at  age  55,  to 
name  only  two  organizations  affected. 
Is  it  fair  to  penalize  these  persons  who 
would  rather  stay  at  their  Jobs  until 
the  age  of  65  and  also  have  a  very  dif- 
ficult time  in  gaining  further  employ- 
ment? I  would  submit  that  this  is  not 
an  equitable  situation. 

Another  factor  that  may  not  have 
been  considered  by  the  author  of  the 
reduction  proposal  is  that,  for  many 
persons,  one  of  the  incentives  to 
accept  Federal  employment  is  the  re- 
tirement benefit.  By  making  Govern- 
ment Jobs  less  attractive,  we  will  cer- 
tainly lose  some  of  our  most  compe- 
tent individuals.  We  must  make  the 
Federal  sector  of  employment  compet- 
itive with  the  private  sector  In  order  to 
retain  and  encourage  the  most  quali- 
fied people  in  the  field  to  enter  and  to 
stay. 

We  must  also  consider  the  extensive 
hardship  and  disappointment  that  our 
elderly  citizens  may  have  to  endure 
after  having  made  future  life  plans 
around  an  income  that  had  been 
promised  them  early  in  the  stages  of 
their  careers.  At  this  late  point  in  time 
they  would  be  told  to  alter  these 
plans,  that  what  they  had  counted  on 
and  had  expected  to  secure  them  in  a 
supposedly  nonhectic.  peaceful  time  of 
life,  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon. 
They  have  already  gone  through  the 
stage  in  life  where  one  scrimps  and 
saves.  Do  they  deserve  to  go  through 
that  again?  Not  at  this  point  in  life. 

Please  let  us  not  break  a  promise 
that  has  already  been  made.  It  is  a 
moral  obligation  that  should  be  bind- 
ing on  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  exaggerating 
these  claims.  This  is  the  way  it  has 
been  presented  to  me  by  concerned 
and  upset  citizens.  Let  us  not  alter  or 
upset  the  lives  of  those  who  have  al- 
ready contributed  to  society  and  who 
have  previously  been  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  future  they  have 
made  for  themselves  wiU  continue  to 
exist. 


SANCTIONS  AGAINST  SOVIET 
UNION  IF  THEY  INVADE  POLAND 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ten- 
sion in  Poland  continues.  It  is  more 
important  than  ever  that  the  process 
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of  compromise  and  negotiation  be  al- 
lowed to  develop  between  the  Polish 
Labor  Solidarity  Movement  and  the 
Polish  Government  without  Soviet  in- 
terference. 

However,  ominous  signs  are  coming 
from  the  Kremlin  and  reports  now  say 
the  Kremlin  is  planning  not  a  naked, 
blatant  Invasion,  but  a  "creeping  inter- 
vention." Military  maneuvers  have  in- 
creased the  presence  of  Soviet  and 
East  German  troops  in  and  around 
Poland.  The  Russians  have  developed 
an  Independent  transport  and  commu- 
nications network.  They  can  now  move 
without  the  Poles  even  knowing  it. 

We  must  continue  to  insist  that  the 
Soviets  know  of  our  firm  conmiitment 
to  allow  the  Polish  people  to  resolve 
their  own  disputes  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  Soviet  military  action  in 
Poland,  the  United  States  should  work 
in  conjunction  with  its  NATO  allies. 
Japan,  and  Australia,  to  discontinue 
loans  and  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  sponsored  a  resolution  to  do 
that  and  I  ask  the  support  of  my 
fellow  Members.  America  and  her 
allies  should  not  finance  the  Soviet 
economy  while  they  destroy  security 
in  Europe. 


ments  for  such  vital  minerals  as  fer- 
rochromium  and  cobalt. 


AFRICAN  REFUGEE  RELIEF  DAY 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  202. 
and  as  a  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
in  Somalia,  I  believe  that  recognizing 
April  9  as  African  Refugee  Relief  Day 
is  an  excellent  way  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  over  one-half  of 
the  world's  refugees  are  in  Africa— 
with  1  million  in  Somalia  alone. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration 
of  President  Reagan  has  noted  the  im- 
portance of  African  issues  in  the  fabric 
of  our  foreign  policy  by  naming  Am- 
bassador Jeane  Kirkpatrick  to  head 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  April  9  and 
10  International  Conference  on  Assist- 
ance to  Refugees  in  Africa,  which  will 
be  held  in  Geneva.  Switzerland.  An- 
other indication  of  the  President's  in- 
terest in  African  issues  is  the  current 
trip  by  Chester  Crocker.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Africa-designate  to 
a  nimiber  of  states  including  Angola, 
Nigeria.  Zaire,  South  Africa.  Mozam- 
bique, {und  Zimbabwe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  African  refu- 
gee situation  points  up  the  difficulties 
facing  some  of  the  nations  on  that 
continent,  we  must  also  keep  in  mind 
the  enormous  political  and  economic 
vitality  of  Africa.  To  give  Just  two  ex- 
amples, Nigeria  is  the  second  largest 
supplier  of  oil  to  the  United  States, 
and  we  depend  on  African  producers 
for  the  vast  majority  of  our  require- 


SOLOMON  INTRODUCES  RESO- 
LUTION PRAISING  AGENTS  MC- 
CARTHY AND  PARR  AND  OFFI- 
CER DELAHANTY 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues that  directly  following  the  1- 
mlnutes  this  morning,  one  of  the  first 
orders  of  business  wiU  be  a  resolution 
which  I  introduced  which  will  com- 
mend Secret  Service  Agents  McCarthy 
and  Parr  and  Police  Officer  Delahanty 
for  their  courageous  efforts  in  saving 
the  life  of  our  President.  I  would  wel- 
come the  participation  of  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  these 
brave  Americans. 


ANOTHER  CARTER  BUDGET 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  President  Reagan  stood 
before  the  U.S.  Congress  and  talked  to 
us  about  his  conviction  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  American 
economy  that  we  caxmot  fix  with 
sound  economic  policy.  His  sense  of 
optimism  and  his  pledge  to  work  in 
close  touch  with  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  fashion  a  mone- 
tary, fiscal,  tax.  and  regulatory  policy 
package  that  would  lead  this  country 
toward  price  stability  and  higher 
levels  of  economic  growth,  were  wel- 
comed that  night  not  only  by  the  Con- 
gress but  also  by  the  American  people. 

D  1245 

Yet  today  the  Budget  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  rejected  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  program  for  economic 
recovery  and  accepted  the  Democratic 
party's  budget,  which,  in  effect,  is  an- 
other Carter  budget.  In  fact,  it  was 
put  together  by  President  Carter's 
staffers.  It  is  putting  off  tax  reform 
until  1982.  It  is  calling  for  higher 
taxes  in  1981  on  the  American  people. 
It  calls  for  higher  spending — except  on 
defense.  Not  surprisingly,  the  budget 
projects  that  in  1982  we  are  going  to 
have  more  unemployment,  higher  in- 
flation, high  double-digit  interest  rates 
and.  in  general,  more  of  the  stagfla- 
tion that  has  been  gripping  the  West- 
em  democracies'  economies  for  some 
time. 

This  budget  is  pessimistic.  I  think  it 
lacks  the  essential  sense  of  optimism 
that  President  Reagan  has  about  the 
future  of  the  American  free  enterprise 
system.  It  rejects  his  belief  that  the 
American    people    would    respond    to 


sound  economics,  to  a  restoration  of  a 
sound  dollar  and  incentives  in  the 
economy  for  both  labor  and  capital, 
and  get  America  moving  again. 

Considering  the  specifics  in  the 
Democratic  budget,  its  sense  of  pessi- 
mism about  the  future  of  the  country 
is  perhaps  understandable.  But  Presi- 
dent R^gan  is  not  asking  my  col- 
leagues in  the  majority  to  abandon 
their  whole  world  view  overnight.  All 
he  asks  is  that  they  do  not  obstruct 
his  own  efforts  to  enact  a  program  for 
economic  recovery  and  ending  Infla- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  budget  of  the 
majority  signals  their  intention  to  do 
Just  that.  It  is  another  Carter  budget. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  9.  1981,  as  "Afri- 
can Refugee  Relief  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  President  pro  tempore,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  96-374.  appointed  Mr. 
Statpord  to  be  a  member,  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Student  Financial  Assist- 
ance; also  Dr.  David  Gardner,  from 
private  life,  was  appointed  to  the 
above-mentioned  Commission. 


EXTENDING  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JUSTICE  APPROPRLATION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OP  1980 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  840)  to  continue  in 
effect  any  authority  provided  under 
the  Department  of  Justice  Appropri- 
ation Authorization  Act.  fiscal  year 
1980.  for  a  certain  period,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEIAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersesr? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  take  this 
action  because  I  want  to  inquire  of  the 
chairman  concerning  the  matter  that 
he  proposes  to  bring  up.  I  think  this 
relates  to  the  authorization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  since  the  authori- 
zation expired  last  Sunday.  This  legis- 
lation which  the  gentleman  requests 
to  bring  before  the  House  now  would 
enable  the  E>epartment  of  Justice  to 
carry  on  certain  activities  which  might 
otherwise  lapse,  activities  which  were 
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recounted  In  the  other  body  when  this 
legislation  was  acted  upon  last  week. 

Would  the  gentleman  explain  what 
the  resolution  would  do? 

Mr.  RODINO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

I  would  merely  point  out  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  ctirrently  op- 
erating on  a  continuing  resolution  for 
its  fiscal  year  1981  authorization. 
Public  Law  96-397  simply  extended  to 
April  5.  1981.  the  Department's  1980 
authorization.  This  bm  would  extend 
those  authorities  to  September  30, 
1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  was  unable 
to  consider  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's fiscal  year  1981  authorization 
biU  diiring  the  last  session  of  Congress 
because  of  various  scheduling  prob- 
lems. A  continuing  resolution  was 
therefore  enacted  to  permit  the  De- 
partment to  carry  on  many  of  its  vital 
activities.  The  resolution,  however, 
lapsed  on  April  5,  1981. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  as- 
sured us  that  it  can  continue  to  func- 
tion effectively  If  the  authorities  con- 
tained in  the  fiscal  year  1980  Authori- 
zation Act  are  continued  to  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  What  we  need  today  is 
this  simple  bill.  Because  the  first  con- 
tinuing resolution  expired  on  April  5, 
1981.  it  has  been  argued  that  authori- 
ty to  conduct  certain  Department  ac- 
tivities would  not  exist  after  that  date. 
Therefore,  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  to  insure  that  there 
will  be  no  hiatus  in  the  Department's 
authority  through  the  1981  fiscal  year. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill  and  the  amendment  I  intend  to 
offer. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Ssifsxif- 

BROnTKR). 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yield- 
ing. 

On  April  5,  1981,  because  Congress 
did  not  act  last  week  to  extend  the 
Justice  Department's  authority,  a 
number  of  authorities  expired.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  a  few  of  them. 

First,  authority  for  the  FBI  to  con- 
duct undercover  operations  in  all  areas 
of  their  investigative  responsibilities 
expired. 

Second,  authority  to  expend  funds 
by  the  FBI  to  protect  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  expired. 

Third,  authority  to  hire  motor  vehi- 
cles for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration for  their  undercover  oper- 
ations expired. 

Fourth,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  lost 
its  authority  to  expend  funds  for  as- 
sisting State  and  local  governments  to 
improve  their  correctional  systems. 

Fifth,  the  Attorney  Creneral's  au- 
thority to  expend  fluids  for  certain 
emergency  situations  was  curtailed. 

Sixth,  the  authority  to  pay  rewards 
by  the  FBI,  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 


istration, Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  and  Bureau  of  Prisons  ex- 
pired. 

Seventh,  the  authority  for  the  U.S. 
Marshals  to  expend  funds  to  provide 
for  the  supervision  of  U.S.  prisoners  in 
non-Federal  Institutions  were  cur- 
tailed. 

Eighth,  the  authority  to  permit  the 
U.S.  Marshals  to  bring  to  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  persons 
charged  with  a  crime  expired. 

Ninth,  the  specific  authority  to 
expend  funds  by  the  FBI  to  collect,  ac- 
quire and  classify  records  and  ex- 
change them  with  authorized  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  other  institutions  ex- 
pired. 

Tenth,  the  authority  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  expend  funds  regard- 
ing the  conduct  of  certain  investiga- 
tions requested  by  the  Department  of 
State  was  curtailed. 

Eleventh,  the  reprogramlng  restric- 
tions this  Congress  has  placed  on  the 
movement  of  funds  from  one  program 
to  another  to  improve  fiscal  discipline 
within  the  Department  lapsed. 

Twelfth,  the  requirement  that  the 
Attorney  General  report  to  Congress 
any  policy  change  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  which  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Department  also  lapsed. 

There  is  at  least  1  Vt  day  hiatus  from 
the  expiration  of  the  authority  that  I 
have  outlined  until  the  present  time.  I 
am  wondering  if  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  or  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  be  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  try  and  cure 
whatever  has  occurred  during  this 
hiatus  period? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  can  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  an  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered before  the  passage  of  S.  840. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Yes. 
Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  wish  this 
bill  would  have  been  taken  up  last 
week  so  this  gap  did  not  occur.  I  recall 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  urging 
that  that  be  done,  as  did  I.  But  I  think 
that  it  Is  better  late  than  never,  so  I 
would  hope  that  this  bill  would  be  en- 
acted promptly. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervatlon  of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLBY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bUl.  as 
follows: 

S.  840 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
authority,  and  any  limitation  on  authority, 
contained  in  the  Department  of  Justice  Ap- 
propriation Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Tear 
IMW,  thall  continue  In  effect  with  respect  to 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice  (in- 
cludlnc  any  bureau,  office,  board,  division. 
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commission,   or  subdivision   thereof)  until 
September  30,  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiHo)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely 
wanted  to  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  SsifSEWBRnofKR) 
ought  to  be  advised,  since  he  made  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  he  would  have 
hoped  that  the  bill  might  have  been 
considered  last  week,  that  while  we 
had  this  under  consideration,  there 
was  no  request  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  until  last  week,  and  last 
week  there  were  only  pro  forma  ses- 
sions in  the  House.  As  a  result.  It  was 
impossible  to  take  this  matter  up.  This 
is  the  earliest  date.  The  problem  of 
the  lapse  is  being  rectified  in  this 
manner  and  by  an  amendment  to  the 
bUl  sent  over  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  840  and  the  amend- 
ment to  that  bill  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  intends  to  offer.  As 
amended.  S.  840  would  continue  in 
effect  the  authority  provided  under 
the  Department  of  Justice  Appropri- 
ation Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1980  from  April  6,  1981,  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  of  the 
urgent  need  for  immediate  enactment 
of  this  bill.  Last  September,  when  we 
considered  the  first  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  the  Justice  Department  for 
this  fiscal  year,  this  body  was  apprised 
of  the  vital  activities  which  would 
cease  upon  any  lapse  in  their  authori- 
zation. At  that  time,  we  acted  prompt- 
ly and  responsibly  to  insure  that  there 
would  be  no  such  lapse.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  other  body  passed  S.  840 
before  the  first  continuation  expired 
at  midnight  on  April  5.  Unfortunately, 
despite  my  expressions  of  grave  con- 
cern, this  body  adjourned  without 
taking  the  same  action  last  week.  Now 
we  are  considering  this  important  leg- 
islation 2  days  after  the  continuing  au- 
thorization expired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  speedy  action 
on  S.  840  and  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  impera- 
tive. I  strongly  support  their  immedi- 
ate passage,  but  not  without  voicing 
this  mild  protest.  This  approach  to 
fulfilling  our  legislative  responsibil- 
ities by  extending  an  earlier  extension 
must,  and  hopefully  will,  cease  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMSMOIIKIIT  OrriRXD  BT  MS.  RODDfO 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roono:  Pace 
3.  strike  out  line  2  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "thereof)  during  the  period 
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beginning  on  April  0,  1981,  and  ending  im- 
mediately before  (Dctober  1, 1981.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  RoDiMO). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
Senate  bill,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  the  Speaker 
announced  that  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quonmi  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  368,  nays 
2,  not  voting  62,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  21] 


Addabbo 
Akaks 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applecate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Badham 

BafaUs 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Blasgl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bosks 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhlU 

Bursener 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

BuUer 

Byrmi 

CampbeU 

Cannan 

GHiwjr 


YEAS-388 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Chlaholm 

Clauaen 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (Hi) 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Crais 

Crane.  Daniel 

C^iane,  Philip 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

de  laGaraa 

Dellums 

DeNanUs 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorsan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyaon 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Qnery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 


Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Paacell 

Pazlo 

Penwlck 

Perraro 

Plelds 

Plndley 

Ptsh 

Plthlan 

Fllpim 

Plorio 

PogUetU 

Foley 

Pord(TN) 

Porsythe 

Pountaln 

Fowler 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarcla 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

GInn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Oradlaon 

Qramm 

Gray 

Green 

Oregg 

Orisham 

Gunderson 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

HaU(OB) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

H«fWfw»r«rhFnirtt 

Hance 
Hansen  (ID) 
Harkln 
Hatcber 


Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Bertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

HilUs 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Huifter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

LAgomarsIno 

Ijintos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutiUler 

Lee 

Leliman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

MaUul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MasoU 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 


CoUiiM(TZ) 


McHugta 

MrKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Mmer(OH) 

MineU 

Mlnlsh 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Mcmrhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUlgan 

Nelson 

NIchob 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

PanetU 

Parris 

Patman 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

RahaU 

Railsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richm<Hid 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberta  (K8) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

RUSBO 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

8chn>eder 

NAYS— 2 
Paul 


Schulae 

Schumer 

Seiberting 

Senaenbretmer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sheltiy 

Shumway 

Shoster 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenhotan 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Byatx 

Tauke 

Th(xnas 

Traxler 

Trible 

UdaU 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Welas 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whttiey 

Wblttaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wybe 

Yates 

YatroD 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 
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Baaey(MO) 

Ouarini 

Beard 

Hall,  Ralph 

Bliley 

Hansen  (OT) 

Boiling 

Hartnett 

Bouquard 

Heckler 

Chappie 

Hlnmn 

Clay 

Huckaby 

Coelho 

Jcriinston 

Cooable 

JoDes(TN) 

Ccmyers 

liWiPICI 

Cotto^ 

I.nng(LA) 

Coyne.  WOllam 

M«H<yn 

Daschle 

Marker 

Deckard 

Marks 

Derrick 

Marriott 

Oickinaon 

Martin  (NO 

Dymally 

McCkakey 

Ftodler 

MttcbdlCNY) 

Piatl(MI) 

Moffett 

Gingrich 

Myers 

Goklwater 

Nairier 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

PurMU 

Quillen 

Rangd 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rudd 

Santlni 

Schneider 

Shamansky 

Shannon 


aniUKAL) 

Taialn 

Taylor 

Vander  Jagt 

Weaver 

WUsoo 

Zeferetti 


The  Clerit  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  2SeferetU  with  Mrs.  Schneider. 
Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Napier. 
Mr.  Shamansky  with  Mr.  MaHigmn 
Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Conyers  with  Ms.  Fiedler. 
Mr.  Santlni  with  Mr.  Hartnett. 
Mrs.  Bouquard  with  Mr.  Johnston. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mrs.  Heckler. 
Mr.  Simon  with  Bfr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Conable. 
BCr.   Tauzin   with   Mr.   MitcheU   of   New' 
Yort 
Mr.  Markey  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Shannon  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Derrick  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

Rangel  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Dymally  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Huckaby  with  Mr.  Chappie. 

Patterson  with  Mr.  Bliley. 

Ralph  M.  Hall  with  Mr.  Deckard. 

Ouarlnl  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Clay  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

Cotter  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Daschle  with  Mr.  Marriott. 
liir.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  PutmU. 
Mr.  William  J.  Coyne  with  Mr.  Rudd. 
BCr.  Coelho  with  Mr.  (^ulUen. 
BCr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McClos- 
key. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nmth 
Carolina. 
Mr.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Bfr.  EMERSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Ut. 
Ut. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
REFER  EXECUTIVE  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS. NOTWITHSTANDING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House 
until  April  27.  1981.  the  Speaker  be  au- 
thorized, pursuant  to  clause  2.  rule 
XXIV.  to  refer  executive  communica- 
tions to  the  appropriate  committees 
when  received. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  temjwre.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMENDING  AGENTS  MCCAR- 
THY AND  PARR  AND  OFFICER 
DELAHANTY  FOR  UNSELFISH 
COURAGE  AND  PATRIOTISM 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  123)  to 
commend  Agents  McCarthy  and  Parr 
and  Officer  Delahanty  for  their  im- 
selfish  courage  and  patriotism  diuing 
the  recent  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
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President  of  the  United  States,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  content  of  this  resolu- 
tion, since  I  submitted  it,  but  House 
Resolution  123  is  identical  to  a  Senate 
resolution  which  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  Paul  Laxalt  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  Thursday. 

It  commends  Secret  Service  Agents 
Jerry  Parr  and  Timothy  McCarthy 
and  Washington  Police  Officer 
Thomas  Delahanty  for  their  courage 
and  patriotism  in  protecting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  last  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  clear  to  all 
Americans  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
bravery  of  these  men.  last  week's  trag- 
edy would  have  been  an  even  greater 
tragedy.  When  the  shots  rang  out, 
they  placed  themselves  directly  in  the 
line  of  fire  to  shield  the  President. 
That  took  real  guts,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  think  this  Congress  should  go  on 
record  praising  this  act  of  sheer  cour- 
age. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
resolution  calls  the  Nation's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  for  every  act  of  life-en- 
dangering heroism  that  receives  public 
acclaim,  there  are  literally  hundreds 
of  equally  courageous  acts  performed 
every  day  by  law  enforcement  officers 
all  over  this  country.  The  men  and 
women  in  uniform  who  patrol  our 
streets  and  highways  and  guard  our 
neighborhoods,  risk  their  lives  every 
day  to  protect  us— and  for  the  most 
part,  they  do  it  without  headlines, 
honors  or  acclaim.  My  resolution  calls 
attention  to  the  courageous  actions  of 
the  security  officers  protecting  the 
President  not  because  it  is  an  excep- 
tional situation,  but  because  it  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  kind  of  unselfish 
bravery  which  is  exhibited  daily  by 
heroes  in  uniform  in  every  State, 
county,  city,  and  town  aU  over  Amer- 
ica. 

God  bless  them  all. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former  police  offi- 
cer for  23  years  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  as  a  grateful  American— I 
rise  today  to  lend  my  total  support  to 
the  pending  resolution  saluting  the 
heroic  actions  of  Federal  and  local  law 
enforcement  personnel  in  last  Mon- 
day's assassination  attempt  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

The  resolution  singles  out  two  men 
in  particular  for  their  actions.  The 
first  is  Secret  Service  Agent  Tim  Mc- 


Carthy—the man  who  is  actually  cred- 
ited with  saving  the  life  of  President 
Reagan.  It  was  McCarthy  who  literaUy 
threw  himself  in  the  path  of  one  of 
the  bullets  intended  to  kill  the  Presi- 
dent. Agent  McCarthy  sustained  seri- 
ous wounds  but  all  indications  are  that 
he  is  recuperating  satisfactorily  if  not 
excellently. 

District  of  Columbia  Police  Officer 
Thomas  Delahanty  also  is  cited  by 
name  in  this  resolution  for  his  acts  of 
high  bravery  in  the  moments  after  the 
assassination  attempt.  Despite  endur- 
ing a  serious  gunshot  wound  of  his 
own— Delahanty  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  apprehension  of  the  as- 
sailant— one  Mr.  Hinckley.  Accounts  at 
the  scene  stated  that  Delahanty  actu- 
ally helped  tackle  Hinckley. 

The  highest  commendation  must  go 
to  Agent  Parr  of  the  Secret  Service 
whose  lightning  fast  reaction  in  push- 
ing the  President  into  his  limousine 
saved  the  President  from  further 
harm.  Equally  as  important  was  his 
perhaps  lifesavlng  decision  to  have  the 
President  directed  inmiediately  to 
George  Washington  University  Hospi- 
tal rather  than  the  original  destina- 
tion—the White  House. 

And  one  should  not  overlook  the 
work  of  Secret  Service  Agent  Unrue 
who  skillfuUy  drove  the  Presidential 
limousine  out  of  the  danger  zone  and 
to  the  hospital. 

Secret  Service  agents  by  sund  far  rep- 
resent the  cream  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment crop.  They  are  responsible  for 
guarding  the  life  of  the  most  powerful 
leader  in  the  world.  In  this  work,  they 
must  be  ever  vigilant — ever  protec- 
tive—ever sacrificing.  The  outstanding 
response  work  of  the  Secret  Service 
detaU  at  the  Washington  Hilton  this 
past  Monday  has  earned  the  lasting 
respect  of  all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Today  we  pay  tribute  to  the  Secret 
Service  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  Department.  Let  us  use  this  oc- 
casion to  reiterate  our  prayers  for 
President  Reagan's  continued  progress 
toward  a  full  recovery— as  well  as  for 
Press  Secretary  Brady  who  continues 
to  make  remarkable  progress. 

Law  enforcement  officers  are  often 
overlooked  for  their  work.  What  is 
routine  for  a  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer—can be  lifesavlng  for  an  individu- 
al. President  Reagan  learned  this  last 
Monday.  Law  enforcement  officers 
seek  to  be  recognized  as  the  profes- 
sionals they  are.  Today  we  salute  the 
exemplary  work  of  a  smaU  number  of 
Federal  and  local  law  enforcement 
personnel  who  saved  the  life  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Let  us 
use  this  occasion  to  pause  and  thank 
our  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
personnel  for  the  fine  work  they  are 
doing  every  day  in  the  streets  of  our 
towns,  villages,  and  cities. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BiAGGi)  for  his  remarks. 


Let  me  Just  say  that  every  Member 
of  this  House  knows  of  the  fine  service 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  gave  to 
the  city  of  New  York  when  he  was  a 
police  officer.  He  certainly  is  a  living 
example  of  what  we  are  talking  about 
today. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding. 

I  Just  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Solomon).  I  think  that  bringing 
this  resolution  to  the  floor  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  I  know  that  I 
talked  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  a  few  times  before  about  this, 
auid  I  am  very,  very  happy  to  be  in  a 
position  to  assist  the  gentleman  in 
bringing  the  resolution  up  in  an  expe- 
dited fashion  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  Is  extremely 
important  for  Americans  at  this  time 
to  remember  these  three  individuals 
who  performed  their  duty  so  outstand- 
ingly. Again  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon) 
for  bringing  this  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
CO0KTZR)  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Gabcia),  was  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  assisting  us  in 
drafting  the  resolution,  and  we  thank 
him  very  much. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I. 
too,  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon) 
for  his  special  attention  and  his  lead- 
ership in  this  effort,  and  I  realize  this 
could  not  have  been  done  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Garcia),  who  was  very 
instrumental  in  the  effort  and  who  ap- 
preciates and  understands  the  point  of 
the  resolution.  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  the  gentleman's  sentiments  ex- 
press those  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  like- 
wise thank  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  DERwriNSKi),  who  is  also  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  and 
commend  both  the  gentlemen  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Solomon  and  Mr. 
Garcia),  for  their  efforts  in  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
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House.  It  is  certainly  appropriate  at 
this  time  that  we  bestow  deserving 
honors  on  those  who  have  given  so 
much  for  our  Nation  during  the  recent 
attempt  on  the  life  of  our  President. 

To  Agent  McCarthy  and  Officer  Del- 
ahanty go  the  prayers  and  thanks  of 
our  entire  Nation  for  their  courageous 
fulfillment  of  their  duties  in  protect- 
ing the  President. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Oilman). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  most  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  offering  this  resolution 
as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  dealing  with  the  resolution 
so  expeditiously. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
there  are  two,  unmentioned,  unsung 
heroes  who  played  key  roles  in  accost- 
ing the  assailant  of  the  President, 
Press  Secretary  Brady,  the  Secret 
Service  agent,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia police  officer.  Mr.  Alfred  An- 
tenucci,  president  of  the  Carpenter's 
Local  1750  and  Mr.  Frank  McNamara, 
president  of  Millwright  Union  Local 
1871,  both  of  whom  are  from  my 
hometown  of  Cleveland,  heroically 
tackled  the  assassin,  obviously  risking 
their  lives.  Mr.  Antenucci  suffered 
heart  seizure  following  his  interven- 
tion. He  is  recuperating  in  Georgetown 
University  Hospital.  Mr.  McNamara 
apparently  did  not  incur  any  injuries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit  of  this  reso- 
lution speaks  not  only  to  saluting  law 
enforcement  personnel,  but  also  to  the 
citizen  on  the  street  who  chooses  to 
become  involved  in  the  prevention  of 
violent  crime.  Both  Mr.  Antenucci  and 
Mr.  McNamara  are  exemplary  individ- 
uals who  were  not  afraid  to  lend  their 
assistance  in  a  perilous  situation. 
Their  bravery  deserves  our  respect  and 
our  applause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
(Ms.  Oakar)  for  her  comments,  and  let 
me  just  say  that  we  did  not  deliberate- 
ly leave  their  names  out. 

I  also  had  a  secret  agent,  who  is  a 
constituent  of  mine  from  the  very 
small  village  of  Schaghticoke,  N.Y., 
who  was  also  one  of  those  partici- 
pants. I  just  felt  that  we  old  not  want 
to  dilute  the  meaning  of  this  resolu- 
tion for  those  three,  but  we  certainly 
pay  tribute  to  all  of  them,  as  I  said  in 
my  resolution. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  123 

Whereas  those  charged  with  the  duty  of 
protecting  our  Nation's  leaders  place  their 
lives  In  Jeopardy  every  day  of  their  service; 

Whereas  these  people  perform  their  duty 
In  an  anonymous  manner  except  during 
times  of  national  crisis  when  the  eyes  of  the 
country  are  focused  on  them: 

Whereas  on  March  30,  1981,  In  the  city  of 
Washington,  Agent  Timothy  J.  McCarthy  of 
the  United  States  Secret  Service  and  Officer 
Thomas  K.  Delahanty  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force  suffered  critical  Injuries  in  the 
line  of  duty  while  protecting  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  unselfish  and  skillful  efforts 
of  aU  these  men  In  helping  to  save  the  life 
of  the  President  placed  their  own  lives  in 
the  greatest  peril:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  commends  Agent  McCarthy 
and  Officer  Delahanty  for  their  courageous 
actions  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  and  prays 
for  their  speedy  recovery  and  commends 
Agent  Jerry  Parr  for  his  phenomenally 
quick  action  and  judgment  in  time  of  crisis 
and  further  commends  all  of  the  brave  men 
of  the  Presidential  protective  detail  who 
acted  to  save  the  life  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  March  30.  1981. 

Sec.  2.  The  CHerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  Agents  McCarthy  and  Parr  and 
Officer  Delahanty. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Garcia). 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
passage  of  this  resolution,  I  would  Just 
like  to  say  that  it  was  a  sad  day  last 
Monday,  probably  one  of  the  saddest 
days  in  our  history,  but  out  of  sadness 
comes  the  heroism  of  the  three  per- 
sons of  whom  we  speak. 

I  am  also  delighted  to  report  that  as 
most  of  us  have  read,  the  President's 
press  secretary,  Mr.  Brady,  answered 
the  question  yesterday  when  they 
asked  him  who  he  worked  for,  and  his 
response  to  them,  which  I  think  was 
quite  appropriate,  was:  "I  work  for  the 
President,  and  who  is  asking  those 
stupid  questions?" 

So  he  seems  to  be  well  on  his  way  to 
recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solomon),  for  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we 
will  never  have  to  pass  a  resolution  of 
this  type  again. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  on  the  resolution  just  agreed 
to. 


AFRICAN  REFUGEE  RELIEF  DAY 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  61)  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  9,  1981,  as 
"African  Refugee  Relief  Day,"  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  House  is  being 
asked  to  consider  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 61,  asking  the  President  to  desig- 
nate April  9  as  African  Refugee  Relief 
Day. 

As  the  sponsor  of  this  resolution,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  have  the 
sponsorship  of  more  than  230  Mem- 
t>ers  of  the  House. 

This  Thursday  and  Friday,  the 
United  Nations  is  sponsoring  a  confer- 
ence on  assistance  to  refugees  in 
Africa  in  cooperation  with  the  Organi- 
zation for  African  Unity. 

It  is  my  hope  that  increased  public 
awareness  of  the  grave  refugee  prob- 
lems in  Africa  will  result  in  greater 
support  for  those  agencies,  as  well  as 
stronger  humanitarian  assistance  from 
our  Government. 

For  the  record.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  listing  of  those 
agencies  recognized  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  United  Nations  for  their 
work  in  providing  care  and  relief  to 
refugees  in  Africa. 

How  Cah  Tod  Help  Apucah  RDTjcns 

There  are  private  relief  agencies  through- 
out the  country  that  are  working  to  provide 
food,  medicine,  and  other  assistance  to  refu- 
gees in  Africa.  All  of  these  groups  are  reooc- 
nized  by  the  State  Department  or  the 
United  Nations  for  their  work  in  this  field. 
In  every  instance,  contributions  to  these 
groups  should  specify:  "for  African  refu- 
gees." 

United  Nations  High  Clommissioner  for 
Refugees.  1785  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  2003«. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
1501  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102. 
Patricia  Hunt. 

Baptist  World  Alliance.  1628  16th  St.. 
N.W.  Washington.  D.C.  20009.  Ema  Redlich. 

CathoUc  ReUef  Senrices— U8CC.  1011 
First  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  Beth 
Griffin. 

Food  for  the  Himgry  International.  7729 
E.  Greenway  Road.  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  85260. 
Gregory  Whitney. 

International  Rescue  Committee,  P.O. 
Box  16.  New  York.  N.Y.  10108.  Mr.  Crimes. 

Meimonite  Central  C>>mmittee,  21  South 
12th  Street.  Akron.  Pa.  17501.  Ray  Bru- 
bacher. 
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Oxfam-Ainerica.  302  Columbus  Avenue. 
Boston.  Maa.  02116.  Ahmed  P^nh. 

Seventh  Day  Adventlat  World  Service. 
6840  EMtem  Avenue.  N.W..  Wuhlncton. 
D.C.  20012.  Milton  Nebblett 

World  Concem/CrteU  International.  P.O. 
Box  33000,  SeatUe.  Wuh.  M133.  Nadlne 
Court 

World  Vision  IntemaUoiuil,  019  W.  Hunt- 
incton  Drive.  IfonrovU.  Calif.  01016.  Dr. 
ToDj  Atkins. 

Southern  Baptist  Convention.  Foreign 
Mission  Board.  P.O.  Box  8597,  Richmond. 
Va.  23230.  Dr.  John  Cheyne. 

Africare.  1801  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009.  Dr.  Joseph  Kenne- 
dy. 

American  Red  Cross,  17th  and  D  Streets. 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20006.  Joseph  Al 
ponte. 

Care.  660  First  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10016.  Oeorge  Krause. 

Church  World  Service.  475  Riverside 
Drive.  New  York.  NY.  Robert  PoweU. 

IntemaUonal  Christian  Aid.  A  Ministry  of 
Evangelism  Center,  P  O.  Box  250.  Olendale. 
Calif.  91209.  Mark  Baas. 

Lutheran  World  Relief.  360  Park  Avenue 
South,  New  York.  N.Y.  10010.  Roland 
Shaffer. 

Operation  California.  336  PoothllJs  Road. 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif.  90210.  Richard  Wal- 
dren. 

Save  the  Children  FederaUon.  48  WUton 
Road.  Weatport,  Conn.  06880.  BUge  Reid/ 
Sheila  Schwartz. 

XJS.  Committee  for  Somali  Refugee 
Relief.  1900  L  Street.  N.W..  No.  707.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036.  Martin  Oanzglass. 

World  Relief  Corporation.  P.O.  Box  WRC. 
Wheaton.  lU.  80187  Bill  Hewitt. 

Assemblies  of  Ood  Foreign  Service  Com- 
mittee. Division  of  Foreign  Missions.  1445 
BoonvUle  Avenue.  Springfield.  Mo.  85802. 

Mr.  DEXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  nilnois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  61.  which  requests 
that  the  President  designate  April  9, 
1981,  as  African  Refugee  Day. 

The  purpose  of  this  commemorative 
day  is  to  highlight  attention  to  the 
precarious  plight  of  over  4  million  ref- 
ugees in  Africa  and  to  encourage 
public  support  for  private  relief  agen- 
cies involved  in  assisting  the  refugees 
with  food  and  medical  supplies. 

In  responding  to  the  African  refugee 
crisis,  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  November  25.  1980,  caUed 
on  the  Secretary-General  to  convene 
an  international  conference  to  mobi- 
lize assistance  for  refugees  in  Africa. 
This  meeting,  convened  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General in  close  consultation 
with  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  and  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  will  be 
held  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  on  April 
9  and  10,  1981.  The  Conference  will  be 
at  the  ministerial  level  and  attended 
by  governments,  international  organi- 
zations, and  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations all  concerned  with  findiiig  the 
ways  and  means  to  solve  this  major 
humanitarian  problem. 

Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  January  28, 
1981,  ICARA  report  enUUed;    "World 


To  Pocus  Attention  on  African  Refu- 
gees." 

WOILS  To  Focus  ATTKMTIOlf  OH  AnUCAN 
RSFUOZB 

The  International  Conference  on  Assist- 
ance to  Refugees  in  Africa  (ICARA)— to  be 
held  In  Geneva.  9-10  April— will  be  the  first 
major  world  meeting  of  its  kind  to  focus  at- 
tention primarily  on  the  plight  and  needs  of 
the  African  refugees. 

CaUed  for  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  its  resolution  of  26  November 
1980.  ICARA's  objectives,  as  explained  by 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Dr.  Kurt  Waldhelm  are: 

To  focus  public  attention  on  the  plight  of 
refugees  Hi  Africa; 

To  moblllae  additional  resources  for  refu- 
gee programmes  in  Africa; 

To  assist  countries  of  asylum  and 
strengthen  their  ability  to  cope  better  with 
the  extra  burden  placed  on  their  services 
and  faclliUes. 

Participating  In  ICARA  will  be  member 
states  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
(OAU)  and  the  United  Nations.  National  lib- 
eration movements  recognized  by  the  OAU 
and  the  UN  will  participate  in  the  Confer- 
ence as  will  do  several  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations <NGOS).  intergovernmental  or- 
ganizations (IGOS)  and  the  information 
media,  all  who  have  in  the  past  been  seized 
of  the  African  refugee  problem,  and  were 
engaged  in  various  measures  of  solving  it. 

Previous  conferences  dealing  with  the  Af- 
rican refugee  problem  were  held  at  the 
OAU  and  Pan-African  levels— one  in  Addis 
Ababa.  1967  and  the  other  in  Arusha.  Tan- 
zania, twelve  years  later.  The  salient 
achievements  of  these  conferences  were  to 
define  clearly  the  refugee  problem  in  Africa, 
and  to  underline  the  will  and  determination 
of  the  African  countries  to  assist  refugees. 

Referred  to  as  the  Conference  on  the 
Legal,  Economic  and  Social  Aspects  of  the 
African  Refugee  Problem,  the  Addis  Ababa 
OAU  Conference  In  1967  led  to  the  drafting 
and  subsequent  adoption  in  1969  of  the 
OAU  Convention  Governing  the  Specific  As- 
pects of  Refugee  Problems  In  Africa. 

The  OAU  Convention  incorporated  the 
traditional  definition  of  the  term  "refugee", 
as  sUted  in  the  earlier  1951  Convention  and 
the  1967  Protocol  Relating  to  the  SUtus  of 
Refugees.  It  went  a  step  further,  however. 
In  clarifying  that  "the  term  refugee  shall 
also  apply  to  every  person  who.  owing  to  ex- 
ternal aggression,  occupation,  foreign  domi- 
nation or  events  seriously  disturbing  public 
order  in  either  or  part  or  in  whole  of  his 
country  of  origin  or  nationality,  is  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  place  of  habitual  resi- 
dence in  order  to  seek  refuge  in  another 
place  outside  his  country  of  origin  or  na- 
tionality". 

The  flux  condition  of  Africa  in  the  early 
seventies— the  intensification  of  the  llber- 
aUon  struggle,  especially  In  southern  Africa, 
internal  conflicts  as  well  as  Inter-territorial 
disputes  In  a  number  of  other  regions  led  to 
an  unprecedented  growth  of  refugee  num- 
bers on  the  continent.  By  the  middle  of  the 
seventies  decade,  the  refugee  problem  in 
Africa,  had  clearly  assumed  emergency  pro- 
portions. One  year  alone.  1976.  for  Instance, 
saw  an  increase  of  over  700.000  refugees  in 
Africa,  establishing  that  with  every  passing 
day,  about  2.000  Africans  turned  refugees  or 
displaced  persons— a  rate  of  growth  well 
over  2  times  the  world  average  of  800  refu- 
gees created  per  day. 

KXcoGirmoii 
The  first  Pan  African  Conference  on  Ref- 
ugees in  1979.  was  held  therefore  against 
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the  background  of  great  concern,  at  both 
the  continental  and  international  levels, 
about  the  rising  refugee  tide  in  Africa.  It 
was  considered  that  given  their  own  great 
economic  dlfflculUes,  the  African  refugee 
asylum  countries  were  finding  themselves 
extremely  hard  put  to  cope  effectively  with 
the  dally  refugee  influxes  which  were  im- 
posing and  extra  burden  on  their  services 
and  faclliUes. 

Sponsored  by  the  OAU,  the  United  Na- 
tions, High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR)  and  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Commission  for  Africa  (ECA).  the  Pan  Afri- 
can Conference  therefore  met  not  only  to 
review  the  refugee  situation  in  Africa,  but 
also  to  find  ways  and  means  of  promoting 
permanent  and  effective  solutions.  Conse- 
quently, the  OAU  countries  initiated  the 
call  for  an  international  conference  to  delib- 
erate and  act  on  the  African  refugee  crisis,  a 
caU  which  was  met  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  In  its  resolution  to  con- 
vene ICARA. 

ICARA  comes  therefore  at  a  time  of 
heightened  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Africa  has  the  largest  and  fastest  growing 
refugee  population  In  the  world  today.  Over 
one  half  of  the  world's  refugees  are  in 
Africa.  Africa's  refugees  who  numbered  one 
million  in  1975.  Increased  to  3.7  million  in 
1977  and  to  5  million  In  1980.  their  numbers 
having  multiplied  by  a  factor  of  five  in  as 
many  years. 

The  International  Conference  also  comes 
in  the  wake  of  yet  another  realization  that 
most  of  the  African  refugee  asylum  coun- 
tries, plagued  by  their  own  critical  social 
and  economic  problems— the  droughts,  food 
deficits,  rising  energy  and  other  Import 
costs  on  which  they  depend,  debt  repay- 
ments and  balance  of  payment  difficulties- 
need  aid  for  themselves,  to  keep  their 
economies  and  social  Institutions  surviving. 
Just  as  much  as  they  need  support  to  cope 
with  the  added  refugee  emergency. 

In  their  1969  Convention,  the  OAU  coun- 
tries had  made  the  emphatic  declaration 
that,  "No  person  shaU  be  subjected  by  a 
memlier  state  to  measures  such  as  rejection 
at  the  frontier,  return  or  expulsion,  which 
would  compel  him  to  return  or  remain  in  a 
territory  where  his  life,  physical  integrity  or 
liberty  would  be  threatened."" 

On  account  of  this  generosity  and  open- 
door  commitment,  k  number  of  African 
countries— for  example.  Somalia  with  1.5 
million.  Sudan  with  490.000.  Zaire  with 
400.000  and  Cameroon  with  266.000  refugees 
have  had  to  handle  massive  influxes  of 
people  who  seek  asylum  and  refuge.  They 
acted  resctonsibly.  realistically  and  resolute- 
ly, giving  asylum  to  the  numbers  who  kept 
on  coming  and  growing.  They  set  a  good  ex- 
ample of  respecting  international  treaties 
on  the  granting  of  asylum,  and  especially 
observing  the  principle  of  nonrefoulement. 

All  in  aU.  the  African  countries  showed  a 
tremendous  goodwill  towards  the  suffering 
refugees  in  the  continent.  But  goodwill 
alone,  it  is  now  tragically  clear,  is  not 
enough,  which  Is  why  the  forthcoming 
ICARA  is  so  Important,  to  ensure  that  there 
will  be  adequate  resources  for  better  and 
more  effective  provision,  coordination  and 
management  of  the  services  that  the  Afri- 
can refugees  require  to  feel  at  home  and 
self -actualizing  wherever  they  are. 

Between  the  statement  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  ideal,  there  is  long  shopping  list 
for  refugees  in  Africa.  Refugees  adminlktra- 
tlve  and  managerial  services  need  boosting 
in  the  asylum  countries  so  that  counselling 
services  for  refugees  in  the  continent  may 
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be  satisfactorily  continued  and  extend: 
roads  and  other  transport  and  communica- 
tions networks  in  the  refugee  areas  need  in 
some  cases  to  be  established,  and  in  others 
to  be  Improved  and  constantly  maintained 
so  that  food,  medicine,  and  other  essential 
supplies  may  reach  refugees  expeditiously 
where  and  when  they  are  needed. 

Hospitals,  health  centres,  clean  water  sup- 
plies, and  the  necessary  tools  of  production 
need  to  be  made  available  especially  in  the 
remote  and  usually  arid  rural  areas  of 
Africa  where  the  bulk  of  the  refugees  are 
found.  Education,  employment  and  other 
self-advancement  opportunities  need  to  be 
more  reliably  provided  for  the  refugees  so 
that  they  may  be  made  to  shed  off  the  frus- 
trating sense  of  anomle  which  the  refugee 
condition  has  normally  given  them. 

In  the  countries  like  Tanzania  where  suc- 
cessful rehabilitation  and  integration  pro- 
grammes for  refugees  have  been  effected,  in 
Somalia  where  emergency  operations  for 
refugees  are  underway,  as  well  as  in  the 
others  like  Zimbabwe  and  Uganda  where 
refugees  have  been  repatriated  to  their 
homeland  and  are  facing  the  challenging 
task  of  reconstruction,  the  need  is  expressed 
even  more  to  assist  goverrunents  in  their 
meritorious  and  expensive  commitments. 

Above  all,  international  mobilization  of  as- 
sistance to  African  refugees,  which  should 
also  involve  introduction  of  positive  legisla- 
tive measures  and  continuous  education  of 
the  public  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
should  make  it  possible  for  refugees  at  all 
times,  and  anywhere  they  are.  to  retain  con- 
fidence in  the  sense  of  their  human  worth, 
as  fully  participatory,  respected  and  wel- 
come members  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  find  themselves. 

MASSrVE  SUPPORT 

It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  rather  than 
any  polemics  dominating  the  planned  con- 
ference, it  is  the  sincere  and  practical  con- 
cern about  the  suffering  and  fate  of  the  mil- 
lions of  refugees  In  Africa— most  of  them 
women  and  children— that  will  excercise  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  participants. 

Indeed,  what  is  required  Is  expression  of 
international  sympathy  and  solidarity  with 
the  African  refugees,  but  also  marshalling 
of  massive  financial  and  material  support, 
involving  biUions  of  dollars  over  the  years, 
to  refugee  aid  in  Africa.  And  since  the  Afri- 
can countries,  on  their  own.  do  not  have 
requisite  resource  power,  the  principle  of 
collective  international  responsibility  to- 
wards solution  of  the  refugee  problem  in 
Africa  is  Justifiably  Invoked.  At  the  very 
least,  it  is  expected  that  those  who  have 
more  will  give  more  to  a  solution  of  the  Af- 
rican refugee  emergency  which  left  un- 
solved, threatens  global  repercussions.* 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  61. 
a  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim April  9,  1981,  as  "African  Refu- 
gee Relief  Day." 

The  massive  number  of  refugees  has 
been  a  problem  of  immense  magnitude 
in  Africa,  yet  it  is  overshadowed  by 
U.S.  concerns  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  refugee  population  on  the 
African  continent  is  an  estimated  4  to 
5  million,  and  still  growing. 

Most  refugees  have  found  sanctuary 
in  neighboring  coimtries.  These  host 
countries,  due  to  desperate  economic 
conditions,  have  been  unable  to  ade- 
quately provide  the  basic  needs  for 


their  own  citizens,  let  alone  the  refu- 
gees. 

The  refugee  assistance  given  by  Afri- 
can countries,  in  the  context  of  their 
limited  resources  is  substantial  and 
generous,  despite  the  negative  effect 
this  generosity  has  on  their  own  devel- 
opment programs. 

Relief  efforts  are  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  rate  at  which  the  problem  is 
multiplying.  E^ssential  life  sustaining 
services  such  as  food,  water,  and  cloth- 
ing are  needed  because  these  countries 
of  asylum  are  taxed  to  the  maximum, 
and  are  unable  to  meet  these  basic 
human  needs. 

The  magnitude  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem is  awesome,  not  only  because  of 
the  sheer  numbers  involved,  but  also 
because  of  the  potential  for  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  havoc  which  the 
problem  poses. 

Prospects  for  these  people  and  coun- 
tries look  even  bleaker  with  such  nega- 
tive outside  factors  as  drought,  mount- 
ing energy  costs,  food  deficits  and 
world  recession. 

These  African  nations  cannot  effec- 
tively cope  with  such  an  overwhelming 
burden.  In  order  for  these  countries 
and  their  inhabitants  to  survive  our 
immediate  assistance  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. 

On  April  9  and  10.  1981,  the  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unity  and  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees will  convene  an  international  con- 
ference in  Geneva,  to  develop  a  plan 
of  action  to  respond  to  this  grave 
crisis. 

I  hope  that  this  conference  will  lead 
to  greater  international  participation 
and  involvement.  Recognition  of  this 
refugee  problem  on  a  worldwide  basis 
is  desperately  needed  for  any  success- 
ful changes  to  take  place. 

I  thank  Congressman  Dixon  for  his 
work  on  this  issue,  and  I  urge  passage 
of  this  resolution.* 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  61  is  meant  to  in- 
crease the  awareness  of  the  plight  of 
our  4  million  refugees  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution.  I 
am  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  that  vividly  de- 
scribes the  conditions  of  the  refugees 
in  Somalia. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Tribune,  Apr.  3. 
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Two  MnjjoH  Retugkes  Stabvuig  im  Africa 

(By  Joseph  C.  Keimedy) 

"Somalia  is  a  disaster  zone.  Every  fourth 
person  in  the  country  is  a  refugee.  The 
strain  on  the  economy,  the  water,  the  grass, 
the  trees,  is  destroying  the  country." 

Those  were  the  words  of  a  Somali  woman 
working  with  an  international  organization 
in  Mogadishu. 

Since  the  United  States  began  negotiating 
to  establish  naval  and  air  bases  at  the  port 
of  Berbera  on  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  build-up  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Americans  are  beginning  to  hear  more 
about  Somalia.  Few  Americans  are  aware. 


however,  that  there  are  more  refugees  in 
Somalia  than  In  any  other  single  place  in 
the  world— more  than  the  boat  people  of 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 

Somalia,  located  on  the  northeast  coastal 
and  other  limited  areas,  agriculture,  and 
livestock  grazing  is  possible  but  two-thirds 
of  the  Texas-sized  country  is  rocky,  semi- 
arid,  without  surface  water.  "The  same 
drought  which  ravaged  the  Sahel  from 
1969-75.  struck  Somalia,  uprooting  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Over  the  past  year, 
rainfall  has  been  meager,  onoe  again. 
drought  and  starvation  may  exist. 

To  this  harsh  land,  refugees  are  streaming 
in  at  the  rate  of  3.000  per  day,  fleeing  from 
the  fighting  in  the  Ogaden— a  vast  grass- 
land, with  widely  spaced  wells  and  watering 
holes,  ceded  to  Ethiopia  by  the  British  in 
1954.  contested  by  Somalia.  (Since  the  16th 
century,  Christian  Amharas.  and  Somali 
and  Oromo  Muslims  have  struggled  for  this 
area.  Twice  in  recent  times.  1964  and  1977, 
there  has  been  full-scale  war.)  Since  1978, 
Ethiopia  has  totally  dominated  the  struggle. 
Today  there  are  nearly  two  million  refu- 
gees In  Somalia.  At  least  700.000  have 
moved  In  with  relatives,  drifted  into  the 
towns  and  in  general  absorbed  themselves 
into  the  Somali  society  of  3W  million.  Over 
1.3  miUlon  are  In  the  camps. 

The  refugees  in  the  camps  are  mainly  no- 
madic pastoralists.  Few  are  skilled.  Sixty- 
one  percent  are  children.  30  percent  are 
women.  Of  the  nine  percent  male  popula- 
tion, most  are  elderly  or  ilL  Many  of  the 
able-bodied  men  have  been  killed.  Many 
remain  in  the  Ogaden  fighting  or  attempt- 
ing to  hold  on  to  the  family  herds.  Some  of 
the  refugees  have  walked  a  month  to  get  to 
the  camps.  Most  arrive  with  nothing. 

The  camp.  Sabaa'd.  is  31  kilometers  west 
of  Hargeisa.  the  second  largest  city  in  Sama- 
lia. 

One  of  the  major  problnns  at  Sabaa'd  is 
the  lack  of  tree  branches.  The  typical  no- 
madic house  is  made  by  sticking  brandMS 
into  the  the  ground,  bending  and  tying  the 
branches  together  at  the  top.  then  covering 
them  with  straw  mats  (now  with  burlap, 
canvas,  plastic,  tarpaulin,  anjrthlng  whldi  is 
available).  The  refugees  have  come  so  sud- 
denly there  has  not  been  time  to  collect 
branches. 

In  all  the  camps  there  are  desperate 
needs— water,  sanitation  faculties,  food. 
health  facilities  and  shelter.  Agaliar  in  the 
West  Galbeed  (northwest  regkn)  is  typlcaL 
Sand  and  dust  blow  across  the  camp.  Ten 
thousand  tents  housing  50.000  refugees 
stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  looking  like 
ant  hills  in  the  distance. 

Camp  Agabar  is  located  near  a  river.  At 
this  time  of  the  year,  though,  the  river  is 
dry.  A  few  feet  below  the  surface  there  Is 
water.  Children  and  women  sit  in  the  river 
bed,  digging  through  the  sandy  soil  until 
they  hit  a  trickle  of  water.  Sitting  with 
their  feet  in  the  water  they  use  a  small  can 
to  fill  a  larger  one-gallon  can.  Making  five 
or  six  tripe  a  day.  they  carry  this  water  the 
half -kilometer  to  the  camp. 

There  is  a  general  hospital,  with  seven 
wards,  and  a  TB  hospital.  All  of  the  struc- 
tures are  built  of  tree  limbs.  Swne  of  the 
walls  are  covered  with  mud;  others  are  total- 
ly open.  The  canvas  roofing  is  held  on  by 
large  tree  boughs.  This  day  there  are  122 
patients  (including  30  malnourished  chil- 
dren suffering  from  marasmus  and  kwa- 
shiorkor, cakKte  and  protein  dcAdendes).  At 
the  gmeral  hospital  and  the  seven  cilnlcs 
arouiMl  the  camp,  about  800  outpatients  are 
seal   every   day.   Malnutrition,   bronrhttls. 
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whooping  couch.  maUrlA,  dyaentery,  mea 
lies  and  dehydration  are  prevalent.  There  la 
neither  enough  medicines  nor  enough 
health  personnel.  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
people  need  therapeutical  assistance  30  per- 
cent need  supplemental  feeding.  During  one 
recent  month,  there  were  103  deaths. 

For  the  past  six  months,  there  has  been 
UtUe  meat  or  milk  at  Agabar.  There  has 
been  no  "supplementary"  (fortUled  cereal 
for  baby  pablum)  for  a  month  and  a  half,  no 
■orghum  or  tea  for  two  months.  In  a  coun- 
try where  no  alcohol  and  little  coffee  is  con- 
sumed, going  without  tea  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sacrifices. 

World  Pood  Program  projections  are 
made  every  three  months,  but  the  numbers 
of  incoming  refugees  Increase  each  day.  so 
projections  are  usually  off.  When  the  food 
does  not  arrive  on  time,  the  Somalia  govern- 
ment dips  into  its  own  central  stores,  which 
provide  food  for  the  general  population,  to 
feed  the  refugees,  depriving  the  citizens 
themselves  there  is  little  food  throughout 
the  country,  however,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  light  rains  of  1979,  and  so  the  food 
shortages  persist  in  the  camps. 

One  of  the  bright  notes  at  Agabar  is  the 
children  and  the  primary  school.  Wearing  a 
mishmash  of  clothing,  long  pants,  short 
pants,  skirts,  wraparounds,  barefoot  or  in 
rubber  sandals,  they  come  running,  chasing 
the  vehicle,  waving,  smiling,  turning  away 
shyly,  like  children  everywhere. 

There  are  56  Somali  teachers  for  2,200 
pupils  in  22  classrooms.  The  children  go  to 
school  from  7  AM.  to  noon,  six  days  a  week. 
A  reg\ilar  curriculxim  of  math,  history, 
Arabic,  Somali  and  the  Koran  is  offered. 

The  school  is  defined  by  a  large  circle  of 
thorn  brush.  Here  the  children  sit  on  rocks 
so  they  can  use  their  knees  for  desks.  Pen- 
cils, exereise  books  and  a  blackboard  have 
been  provided  by  the  United  Nations  High 
Commission  for  Refugees.  The  classrooms 
for  grades  one  through  four  are  separated 
by  small  stacks  of  stones. 

This  situation  at  Agabar  is  repeated  at  the 
other  camps.  The  government  of  Somalia 
has  struggled  valiantly.  The  army,  universi- 
ty students,  Somali  volunteers  have  an- 
swered the  call.  The  administration  of  the 
camps  is  remarkable. 

At  the  central  government  level,  there  is  a 
National  Commission  for  Refugees  under 
the  direction  of  the  minister  of  local  govern- 
ment and  rural  development.  A  commission- 
er of  refugees  is  secretary  of  this  commis- 
sion, which  includes  the  ministers  of  health, 
education,  agriculture,  mineral  and  water 
research,  finance  and  representatives  from 
other  related  ministries. 

Administration  at  the  regional  level  is 
under  regional  commissioners,  supported  by 
a  staff  which  parallels  the  services  repre- 
sented at  the  national  level.  The  34  camps, 
ranging  in  size  from  32,000  to  50,000.  are  lii 
four  of  the  country's  16  regions.  West  Gal- 
beed  has  eight  camps.  Hlran  10,  Gedo  12 
and  Lower  Shabellie  three. 

Camp  administration  is  headed  by  a  com- 
mandant with  an  administrative  cadre  re- 
sponsible for  food  distribution,  housing  and 
planning,  health,  educaUon.  water  and  secu- 
rity. 

At  Agabar,  administrative  personnel 
number  about  250,  including  30  volunteer 
■elf-help  teachers.  83  volunteer  self-help 
health  workers  and  50  "victory  pioneers." 
who  help  with  secxirlty.  Camps  are  broken 
into  five  subdivisions,  starting  with  sections 
(400  persons  per  section)  to  the  smallest  di- 
vision, units  (10  households  per  unit). 
Through  committees  which  exist  at  each 
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subdivision,  there  is  a  heavy  involvement  by 
the  refugees  in  managing  their  own  affairs. 
The  complicated  task  of  food  distribution 
and  allocation  by  family  Is  handled  by  the 
refugee  committees,  for  example.  In  spite  of 
the  excellent  administrative  structure  and 
personnel,  the  government  and  people  of 
Somali  are  still  being  overwhelmed. 

In  September  1979,  the  Somalia  govern- 
ment declared  a  state  of  emergency,  and 
sent  out  a  world  wide  appeal  for  assistance. 
The  international  community  has  Ijegun  to 
respond:  the  Swiss  have  provided  a  techni- 
cal team:  Australia,  nurses;  the  British  and 
French,  physicians.  The  European  Econom- 
ic Community  has  donated  vehicles.  The 
World  Pood  Program,  WHO,  UNICEP, 
Oxfam.  the  Mennonltes  are  involved.  The 
US  has  provided  nearly  $28  mlUion  in  assist- 
ance for  food.  transporUtion,  medicines  and 
shelter.  The  UN  High  Commission  for  Refu- 
gees is  coordinating  the  effort.  The  response 
has  been  encouraging,  but  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs. 

The  government  of  Somalia,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  UN  commission,  has  identified 
short-term  and  long-term  needs,  which  will 
require  $277  million.  UNICEP  estimates 
$175,000  per  camp  will  be  needed  to  provide 
adequate  water  supplies  to  the  refugees.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 61  designating  April  9.  1981,  as 
"African  Refugee  Relief  Day." 

Nearly  1  million  Africans  are  now  lo- 
cated in  32  refugee  camps  with  an  ad- 
ditional 3  million  in  27  locations  on 
the  continent  of  Africa.  They  are  suf- 
fering from  the  lack  of  food,  shelter 
and  the  necessary  resources  to  sustain 
themselves.  These  refugees  are  totally 
dependent  on  international  relief 
effort  if  they  are  to  survive. 

As  the  Organization  for  African 
Unity  and  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  convene  in 
Geneva  on  April  9  and  10  to  develop  a 
plan  of  action,  I  feel  it  is  most  fitting 
that  we  designate  April  9,  1981  as  Afri- 
can Refugee  Relief  Day.  Through 
massive  public  awareness  programs  we 
can  make  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  for  the  millions  of  refugees 
now  suffering  in  Africa. 

I  feel  that  once  the  American  people 
are  informed  of  the  conditions  now  ex- 
isting in  Africa,  made  aware  of  the 
facts  and  become  knowledgeable  as  to 
what  success  could  be  achieved  in 
overcoming  this  situation  with  their 
assistance,  they  will  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  African  refugees  as  they 
did  with  Cambodian  relief.* 
•  Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row I  will  be  traveling  to  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  to  participate  in  an  Inter- 
nationa] Conference  on  African  Refu- 
gees. It  is  certainly  fitting  that  the 
Congress  go  on  record  as  proclaiming 
"African  Refugee  Relief  Day"  for 
April  9  as  this  conference  is  meeting. 

With  some  4  million  refugees  Africa 
today  has  the  most  serious  refugee 
problem  of  any  continent.  The  devel- 
oped nations  meeting  in  Geneva  will 
be  reviewing  ways  the  international 
community  can  relieve  the  suffering  of 
these  displaced  persons.  I  am  pleased 
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to  participate  because  the  United 
States  plans  to  offer  a  substantial 
pledge  of  assistance  for  use  over  the 
next  2  years.  There  are  whole  civiliza- 
tions in  Africa  that  face  extinction 
unless  we  respond  meaningfully  to 
their  need.  Millions  of  people  In  Soma- 
lia, Ethiopia,  Kenya.  Uganda,  the 
Sudan,  Zimbabwe,  and  elsewhere  have 
been  displaced  by  war,  drought,  and 
famine. 

Most  of  the  refugees  are  women  and 
children.  They  are  the  future  of  Africa 
and  the  permanent  damage  that  can 
be  caused  by  severe  malnutrition  can 
be  both  physical  and  mental.  This 
damage  is  Irreversible  and  our  need  to 
act  is  now.  There  is  no  better  way  for 
us  to  invest  in  the  future  security  of 
the  world  than  by  responding  to  the 
millions  of  refugees  in  Africa  and 
giving  them  hope  for  a  future. 

Thank  you.« 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  urgency  that  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Caltfomia,  Congressman  Juliak 
Dixon,  in  cosponsoring  House  Joint 
Resolution  202  (S.J.  Res.  61),  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  April 
9,  1981,  as  "African  Refugee  ReUef 
Day." 

The  more  than  4  million  refugees  on- 
the  continent  of  Africa,  predominant- 
ly women  and  children  must  have  our 
support.  They  are  innocent  victims  of 
armed  conflict,  drought,  and  political 
unrest  and  should  point  out  to  us  the 
need  for  the  nonviolent  resolution  of 
conflict  and  the  human  cost  of  in- 
creasted  militarization. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
many  African  countries  impacted  by 
refugee  populations  have  met  their  re- 
sponsibilities with  a  superb  demon- 
stration of  humanitarian  concern. 
While  this  is  true;  the  African  coun- 
tries so  impacted  generally  lack  suffi- 
cient resources  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary relief  and  to  carry  on  much- 
needed  development  efforts. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  in  our  con- 
structive alternative  budget  has  called 
for  and  restored  $32  million  to  migra- 
tion and  refugee  assistance  for  a  rec- 
ommended total  of  $585  million  and 
has  called  for  the  earmarking  of  20 
percent  of  these  funds  for  refugees  on 
the  African  Continent. 

Such  a  budget  commitment  and  the 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  202 
(S.J.  Res.  61)  wiU  signal  to  the  world 
our  coimtry's  commitment  to  the  trag- 
edy unfolding  in  Africa.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 
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Whereas  there  are  more  than  four  million 
refugees  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  and 
more  than  half  of  the  world's  refugees  are 
African: 

Whereas  these  refugees,  who  are  primar- 
ily women  and  children,  have  typically 
crossed  hundreds  of  miles  to  escape  the  rav- 
ages of  armed  conflict,  drought,  and  politi- 
cal unrest; 

Whereas  world  attention  has  focused  on 
the  plight  of  the  more  than  one  million  ref- 
ugees in  Somalia  who  have  fled  the  war  in 
Ogaden,  are  suffering  greatly  from  disease 
and  malnutrition,  and  are  being  housed  in 
overcrowded  camps  in  which  more  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  refugees  are  women  and 
children: 

Whereas  approximately  twenty-seven  Af- 
rican countries  are  confronted  with  refugee 
problems,  and  generally  lack  sufficient  re- 
sources to  provide  these  victims  with  neces- 
sary sustenance;  and 

Whereas  the  Organization  for  African 
Unity  and  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  will  convene  an  in- 
ternational conference  in  Geneva  on  April  9 
and  10,  1981,  to  develop  a  plan  of  action  to 
respond  to  this  grave  crises:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
April  9,  1981,  as  "African  Refugee  Relief 
Day"  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  by  (1)  in- 
creasing there  awareness  of  the  plight  of  Af- 
rican refugees;  and  (2)  foregoing  one  meal 
and  using  the  funds  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  spent  on  such  meal  to  make  con- 
tributions to  recognized  private  voluntary 
agencies  providing  care  and  relief  for  such 
refugees. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  on  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1330 

REPRINTING  OP  "INTERNATION- 
AL INFORMATION  FLOW: 
FORGING  A  NEW  FRAME- 
WORK" 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  97)  to  authorize 
the  reprinting  of  the  report  entitled 
"International  Information  Flow: 
Forging  a  New  Framework."  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rbs.  97 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  reprinted 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  one  thousand  copies  of  the 
report  entitled  "International  Information 
Flow:  Forging  a  New  Framework". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos)  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  97  authorizes  the  reprint- 
ing of  1,000  additional  copies  of  the 
report  entitled,  "International  Infor- 
mation Flow:  Forging  a  New  Frame- 
work" (H.  Rept.  96-1535)  for  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  es- 
timates that  the  cost  of  these  1,000 
copies  wiU  be  $1,103.05,  This  report 
was  Issued  just  3  months  ago,  and  the 
committee's  initial  supply  of  1,350 
copies  has  been  exhausted.  Industry, 
concerned  Government  officials,  and 
the  general  public  have  continually 
expressed  a  desire  to  acquire  this  doc- 
ument. Furthermore,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Government  Information  and 
Individual  Rights  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  will  be  con- 
ducting hearings  during  this  spring  on 
the  bill,  H.R.  1957,  which  resulted 
from  the  recommendations  In  the 
report.  Both  the  hearings  and  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  1957  wlU  clearly  en- 
hance the  further  demand  for  this 
report. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  for  debate  pur- 
poses only. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Just  for 
the  record,  on  this  and  the  resolution 
to  follow,  each  member  of  the  major- 
ity and  minority  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  supported  these 
regulations. 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  House  Administration 
Committee  and  particularly  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos)  for  bringing  this  resolution  to 
the  House  floor.  We  are  all  reluctant 
to  take  any  action  that  would  increase 
costs  but  we  also  have  an  obligation  to 
make  our  reports  available  to  the 
public. 

Our  total  supply  of  the  report  was 
exhausted  in  3  months.  It  deals  with  a 
subject  of  great  importance  to  indus- 
try and  Government,  as  well  as  the 
general  public.  We  can  expect  renewed 
requests  for  the  report  since  another 
round  of  hearings  on  the  international 
data  flow  was  held  just  last  week  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  In- 
formation and  Individual  Rights.  Wit- 
nesses at  those  hearings  testified  that 
the  report  has  been  of  great  value  and 
Influence  In  helping  us  respond  to  the 
problems  raised  by  new  communica- 


tions technology.  We  need  these  addi- 
tional copies,  and  I  hope  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  approved.* 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  OP         ADDITIONAL 

COPIES  OF  REPORT  ON  FIRST 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  105)  approving  the 
prlDting  of  additional  copies  of  the ' 
report  accompanying  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RX8.  105 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  use  by 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget  one 
thousand  additional  copies,  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $1,200  of  the  House  report  entitled 
"First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget— Fiscal  Year  1982". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  105  approves  the  printing 
of  1,000  additional  copies  of  the  report 
to  accompany  the  first  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  for  the  use  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

At  this  time,  a  cost  estimate  Is  not 
available  since  the  report  has  not  been 
written  and  filed  in  its  final  form. 
However,  the  language  of  this  resolu- 
tion provides  that  the  cost  of  the  addi- 
tional reports  shall  not  exceed  $1,200. 
Based  on  the  demands  for  this  type  of 
document  during  previous  years  and 
the  present  Interest  in  it,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  believes  that  its  ini- 
tial supply  wUl  quickly  be  exhausted 
and  its  wishes  to  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  report  available  as  tbe 
House  begins  consideration  of  the  flnt 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget. 
This  doctmient  will  be  in  great 
demand  during  consideration  of  this 
resolution  and  during  the  reconcili- 
ation process. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
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revise  and  extend  their  rem&rka  on  the 
two  reeolutlona  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote- 
Is  objedled  to  under  clause  4,  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
ndes  have  been  entertained  and  de- 
bated, and  after  those  motions  to  be 
determined  by  nonrecord  votes  have 
been  disposed  of.  the  Chair  will  then 
put  the  question  on  each  motion  on 
which  the  further  proceedings  were 
postponed. 


PROVIDING  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  ICA  FILM:  "IN  THEIR  OWN 
WORDS' 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJ%.  2884)  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion within  the  United  SUtes  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency 
film  entitled:  "In  Their  Own  Words." 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  3884 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres*  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  United  SUtes  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (22 
DAC.  1481  >- 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency  shall  make  avaUable  to 
the  Administrator  of  Qeneral  Services  a 
master  copy  of  the  film  entitled  "In  Their 
Own  Words";  and 

(2)  the  Administrator  shall  reimburse  the 
Director  for  any  expenses  of  the  Agency  In 
making  that  master  copy  available,  shall 
secure  any  licenses  or  other  rights  reijulred 
for  distribution  of  that  film  within  the 
United  SUtes.  shall  deposit  that  film  in  the 
National  Archives  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
shall  make  copies  of  that  fUm  available  for 
purchase  and  public  viewing  within  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Any  reimbursement  to  the  Director 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  credited  to 
the  applicable  appropriation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  demand  a 
second.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pasckll) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hm- 


wnfSKi)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fasckll). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2884  as  amended,  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  distribution  within 
the  United  States  of  an  International 
Communication  Agency  film.  Normal- 
ly, films  and  other  publications  of  this 
Agency  are  produced  only  for  dissemi- 
nation abroad.  This  one,  I  feel,  is  of 
special  interest  and  educational  value 
to  U.S.  citizens. 

The  film  is  entitled.  "In  Their  Own 
Words."  It  tells  the  story,  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  the  refugees  who 
came  by  boat  to  Florida,  of  the  Cuban 
boatllft  from  Maxiel  Harbor  on  April 
21,  1980.  It  gives  Insights  Into  life  In 
Cuba  and  provides  a  perspective  on 
the  Cuban  refugee  situation  which 
may  not  always  be  covered  by  our  own 
domestic  media. 

This  legislation  as  amended  would 
aUow  the  International  Communica- 
tion Agency  to  make  a  master  copy  of 
the  film  available  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services.  The  Adminis- 
trator would,  in  turn,  reimburse  the 
ICA  for  its  expenses  in  providing  the 
master  copy  domestic  rights  or  any  li- 
censes required  for  the  fUm's  distribu- 
tion within  the  United  States,  and 
would  then  make  copies  of  the  film 
available  for  public  purchase  through 
its  National  Audio  Visual  Center. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tingxiished  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

mi.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2884.  as  amended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  last  week.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  distribution 
within  the  United  SUtes  of  the  Inter- 
national Communication  Agency  film 
entitled  "In  Their  Own  Words."  The 
fUm  documents  the  mass  exodus  of 
Cuban  refugees  from  Mariel  Harbor, 
Cuba  to  the  United  States  last  spring. 
Interviews  were  conducted  with  some 
of  the  125,000  Cuban  refugees  who 
participated  in  the  sea  shuttle  to  the 
Florida  coast.  Firsthand  accounts  of 
the  events  were  provided  by  the  flee- 
ing Cubans,  who  described  their  depar- 
tures and  their  aspirations  for  a  future 
in  America. 

Normally,  films  produced  by  the  In- 
ternational Communication  Agency 
are  not  made  available  to  the  U.S. 
public.  Congress,  however,  does  have 
the  authority  to  approve  such  films 
for  distribution  within  the  United 
States,  and  has  done  so  in  the  past. 
Previous  examples  include  films  about 
George  Meany,  Lyndon  Johnson,  and 
Margaret  Mead.  It  is  beUeved  that  "In 


Their  Own  Words"  will  be  of  signifi- 
cant interest  to  the  American  people 
in  describing  the  events  and  motiva- 
tions which  impelled  the  Cubans  to 
leave  their  homeland. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  simply 
designates  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrator as  the  person  who  will  re- 
imburse the  ICA  for  any  expenses  of 
the  Agency,  Incurred  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  film.  The  movie  will  be 
available  for  purchase  and  for  viewing 
within  the  United  States.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  DEIRWINSKI.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  2884,  to  permit  the  International 
Communication  Agency  to  release  for 
public  use  Inside  the  United  States  its 
film  "In  Their  Own  Words."  Almost  a 
year  ago,  a  phenomenon  of  exception- 
al drama  and  importance  unfolded  in 
Cuba.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people  of  all  walks  of  life,  once  again, 
chose  freedom  from  communism.  At 
first  they  sought  assylum  in  the  Peru- 
vian Embassy  in  Havana,  imtU  it  figu- 
ratively burst  at  the  seams.  Then  Fidel 
Castro  permitted  them  and  other 
Cubans  to  leave  the  country  legally, 
calling  the  refugees  human  garbage 
and  saying  good  riddance. 

The  10,000  Cubans  who  sought 
refuge  on  Peruvian  Embassy  grounds 
were  an  acute  embarrassment  to 
Castro.  The  thousands  of  others  who 
chose  to  follow  them  in  leaving  Cuba 
stung  him  further.  In  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  damage  to  his  image  inflict- 
ed by  these  events,  Castro  injected 
into  the  stream  of  everyday  Cubans 
leaving  his  socialist  country,  a  number 
of  convicted  criminals,  mental  pa- 
tients, perverts,  and  DGI  agents. 

But  it  is  Important  to  recognize  that 
the  vast  majority  of  individuals  that 
eventually  flowed  from  Cuba— more 
than  110,000  people— were  ordinary 
Cuban  citizens.  The  people  who  cre- 
ated problems  in  the  camps  were,  by 
and  large,  the  professional  trouble- 
makers who  Castro  Injected  into  the 
stream.  He  certainly  has  made  a  lot  of 
trouble  for  us,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  But.  that  cannot  obscure  the 
greater  fact,  that  the  exodus  of  those 
thousands  of  working  class  Cubans 
from  the  worker's  paradise  demon- 
strated to  the  world  the  truth  about 
conditions  in  Cuba.  They  revealed  the 
hollowness  of  Castro's  claims  about 
conditions  in  his  country— and.  of 
course,  those  same  claims  made  by  his 
supporters  in  Moscow  and  around  the 
world. 

This  film.  "In  Their  Own  Words."  is 
the  story  of  those  Cubans  who  gave  up 
evenrthhig,  suffered  deprivations  that 
most  of  us  can  only  imagine,  and  en- 
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dured  the  dangers  of  the  voyage  by 
sea.  Some  of  those  who  survived  testi- 
fied before  the  cameras  in  their  own 
words  about  the  realities  of  Cuba 
today.  The  American  people  should 
see  and  hear  that  testimony. 

Finally,  it  would  be  useful  for  Ameri- 
cans to  see  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
work  the  International  Communica- 
tion Agency  does.  The  Agency  has 
done  a  fine  Job.  "In  Their  Own 
Words"  Is  an  eloquent  statement 
originally  intended  for  the  overseas 
audience.  The  folks  at  home  should 
witness  that  production  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  chief  spon- 
sor of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  and  I  thank  him. 
too.  for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  author  of  H.R. 
2884,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Zablocki, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Broomfielo,  as  well  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Operations,  Mr.  Fascell,  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  Mr.  Der- 
winski, for  their  leadership  and  coop- 
eration in  the  favorable  and  timely  re- 
porting of  this  legislation. 

It  was  Just  1  short  year  ago  that 
more  than  100,000  brave  Cubans 
risked  their  lives  to  escape  Castro's 
Cuba  for  a  chance  to  find  freedom  and 
a  better  life  in  this  coimtry.  Contrary 
to  the  impressions  of  some  media  cov- 
erage, the  vast  majority  of  these 
people  were  not  criminals,  misfits,  or 
mental  cases.  They  have  found  new 
homes  and  Jobs  and  are  already 
making  positive  contributions  to  our 
society  and  Nation  as  their  forerun- 
ners have  done  for  more  than  20  years. 

As  we  reflect  on  the  first  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Cuban  boat  lift  from  Mariel, 
we  should  look  beyond  our  domestic 
concerns  and  for  the  real  lessons  of 
this  historic  event  from  the  refugees 
themselves.  The  International  Com- 
munication Agency's  brilliantly  pro- 
duced and  directed  film  "In  Their 
Own  Words"  gives  the  Cuban  refugees 
an  opportunity  to  tell  their  story.  The 
story  of  what  motivates  a  human 
being  to  so  willingly  abandon  the  so- 
cialism of  Cuba,  their  family  and 
friends  and  the  only  life  most  of  them 
have  ever  known  for  freedom  and  for  a 
chance  to  succeed  or  fall  on  their  own. 

H.R.  2884  would  aUow  this  signifi- 
cant film  to  be  made  available  for  pur- 
chase and  public  viewing  within  the 
United  States.  While  I  understand  the 
reasoning  behind  the  basic  prohibition 
against  wholesale  domestic  release  of 
all  ICA  projects,  I  do  believe  that  In 
certain  cases  the  messages  they  send 
abroad  about  this  Nation,  our  values 
and  our  way  of  life  are  of  equal  Impor- 
tance to  our  citizens.  At  the  same  time 
it  builds  support  and  a  better  under- 


standing for  the  important  work  of 
the  U.S.  International  Communication 
Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  important  film  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  Mr.  Giuseppe  A.  Yan- 
nuzzl;  of  Congers,  N.Y.  As  he  stated  In 
his  letter  to  me  about  this  film— 

It  is  very  important  that  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  be  aware  of  the  main  reasons 
of  the  recent  Cuba  exodus. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  your  full  support 
for  passage  of  H.R.  2884. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
now  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth).  the  new 
but  dynamic,  vigorous,  and  take- 
charge  type  of  member  of  our  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois,  who 
has  such  unique  insight,  for  yielding  3 
minutes  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  extend  and 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  minority  Member  and  all  of  the 
different  speakers  who  have  spoken  on 
this  Issue  this  morning.  I  support  H.R. 
2884  and  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman) 
for  his  fine  work  on  this  measure.  H.R. 
2884  authorized  the  domestic  presen- 
tation of  the  International  Communi- 
cation Agency  film  entitled  "In  Their 
Own  Words."  The  film,  as  we  have 
heard.  Is  made  up  of  the  Interviews  of 
many  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Cuban  refugees  who  came  to  the 
United  States  last  year.  This  film  is 
Important  because  it  allows  the  refu- 
gees to  explain  their  reasons  for  leav- 
ing Cuba  and  their  dreams  and  hopes 
for  a  new  and  better  life  in  America. 
Beyond  this  I  think  a  principle  is  in- 
volved that  transcends  the  film. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  de- 
fense, and  appropriately  so,  and  many 
times  I  believe  we  are  neglecting  the 
most  powerful  weapon  in  our  arsenal. 
The  powerful  weapon  that  is  the  idea 
of  what  people  think  Is  still  the  most 
E>otent  weapon  of  all.  All  others.  In  my 
opinion,  fade  Into  Insignificance  when 
compared  with  it 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Bir. 
Oilman)  has  recognized  this  principle 
and  addressed  the  legislation,  and  we 
thank  him  very  much  for  filling  this 
void.  Many  times  we  lose  I  think  by 
default  and  by  forfeiture  in  the  most 
crucial  and  meaningful  battle  of  all. 
the  battle  for  men's  minds.  Those  who 
would  make  themselves  our  adversar- 
ies in  their  propaganda  portray  Amer- 
ica as  exploiters,  racists,  warmongers, 
and  sadists.  We  counter  their  propa- 
ganda with  the  truth. 

That  Is  why  this  legislation  is  so  im- 
portant. Let  the  people  know  the 
truth  and  all  will  be  weU. 

We  in  this  Congress  must  concen- 
trate on  this  issue  more  and  more.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  let  the  people 


throughout  the  world  get  our  side  of 
the  story,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  all  of  our 
colleagues  will  Join  in  supporting  this 
legislation  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Oilman). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  particularly  associate  myself  with 
the  very  cogent  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth)  in  his 
observation  with  respect  to  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  Important, 
arsenal  which  our  form  of  government 
has  in  the  competition  which  we  face 
In  the  world.  This  film  very  aptly  dem- 
onstrates what  we  really  have  and  how 
it  should  be  made  available  In  order  to 
demonstrate  to  people  around  the 
world  what  the  United  States  really 
means.  It  is  very  important,  it  seems 
to  me,  also  for  our  people  in  this  coun- 
try to  have  an  opportunity  to  fully  ap- 
preciate the  same  message. 

I  also  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  for  taking  the 
leadership  in  sponsoring  this  bllL  This 
is  not  Just  an  ordinary  film,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  we  seek  to  have  re- 
leased: it  is  a  very  important  story  we 
are  telling  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
Americans  should  know  what  that 
message  is. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

•  Mr.  BR(X)MFI£LD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I, 
too.  support  this  bill,  HJl.  2884.  to  re- 
lease the  ICA  film.  "In  Their  Own 
Words."  for  viewing  domestically.  This 
message  of  the  ordinary  Cuban  citi- 
zens who  fled  from  Cuba  in  numbers 
exceeding  100.000— until  Castro 
stanched  the  hemorrhage— is  a  power- 
ful one.  The  vivid  story  of  the  people 
who  lived  through  the  Castro  night- 
mare that  is  Cuba  today  and  risked  ev- 
erything to  esc^>e  should  be  shared 
with  the  American  people. 

Well  over  a  100,000  Cubans  became 
boat  people,  turning  their  backs  on 
their  homeland.  What  is  it  that  makes 
so  many  people  do  such  a  dangerous 
and  heartrending  thing?  The  Commu- 
nists have  the  answer.  The  Cuban  ref- 
ugees testify  to  that  fact  and  ICA  has 
put  It  on  film.  Let  Americans  see  this 
film.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell)  that  the  House  suspend  the  niles 
and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  2884,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  oo 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FASCKT.I.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SP'EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ther 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TREATMENT  BY  THE  SOVIET 
UNION  OF  DR.  VIKTOR  BRAI- 
LOVSKY  AND  HIS  FAMILY 

Mr.    ZABLOCKI.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  50)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union  should 
provide  proper  medical  care  for  Viktor 
Brailovsky  and  permit  him  and  his 
family  to  emlgate  to  Israel,  urging  the 
President  to  protest  the  continued 
suppression  of  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  CoH.  Res.  50 

WhercM  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  guaran- 
tee to  all  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  and  religion,  the  right  to  hold 
opinions  without  Interference,  the  right  to 
freedom  of  expression,  and  the  right  to  emi- 
grate: 

Whereas  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe  com- 
mits the  signatory  countries  to  respect  Indi- 
vidual rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  in 
particular  to  "deal  in  a  positive  and  humani- 
tarian spirit"  with  the  applications  of  per- 
sons wishing  to  emigrate  to  rejoin  relatives; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the 
Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe,  is  a  party  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
and  has  ratified  the  International  Conven- 
ant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rlghte: 

Whereas  Viktor  Brailovsky  was  dismissed 
from  his  position  as  a  doctor  of  computer 
science  at  the  Institute  of  Electronic  Con- 
trol Machines  Ln  1972  as  a  result  of  request- 
ing permission  to  emigrate: 

Whereas  Viktor  Br&Uovaky  has  been  con- 
tinually harassed  by  Soviet  authorities  for 
the  past  eight  years: 

Whereas  Soviet  officials  have  searched 
Viktor  Brailovsky's  home  and  confiscated 
invaluable  scientific  papers  and  Jewish  ctil- 
tural  materials: 

Whereas  Viktor  Brailovsky  organized  the 
Moscow  Seminar  for  Jewish  Scientists  and 
published  the  unofficial  Jewish  journal. 
Jews  In  the  U.S.SJI..  for  which  he  was  ar- 
rested and  kept  under  investigation  in  April 
of  1980: 

Whereas  Viktor  Brailovsky  bravely  led  a 
group  of  over  two  hundred  and  thirty  other 
Soviet  Jewish  refusniks  in  an  appeal  to 
President  Leonid  Brezhnev  for  free  emigra- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews  on  the  eve  of  the  Madrid 
Conference  In  November  of  1980; 

Whereas  Viktor  Brailovsky  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  connection  with  this  ac- 
tivity and  his  other  efforts  to  encourage 
free  emigration; 

Whereas  Viktor  Brailovsky  was  in  ill 
health  when  arrested  and  has  not  been  re- 


ceiving proper  medical  treatment  for  a  seri- 
ous liver  aliment  while  In  prison; 

Whereas  Soviet  authorities  have  com- 
menced questioning  and  investigation  of 
Viktor  Brailovsky  and  have  extended  the 
period  of  investigation  for  two  months  due 
to  his  serious  condition:  and 

Whereas  Viktor  Brailovsky  is  In  need  of 
limnedlate  and  adequate  medical  attention: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolvi«d  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(.the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics should  provide  proper  medical  care  for 
Viktor  Brailovsky  and  permit  him  and  his 
family  to  emigrate  to  Israel  to  join  his 
brother  and  his  family. 

S«c.  2.  The  Congress  urges  the  President, 
acting  directly  or  through  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  other  appropriate  executive  branch 
officials— 

(1 )  to  continue  to  express  at  every  suitable 
opportunity  and  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
opposition  of  the  United  States  to  the  im- 
prisormient  and  treatment  of  Viktor  Bral- 
lovslty;  and 

(2)  to  inform  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
United  States,  in  evaluating  its  relations 
with  other  countries,  wUl  take  into  account 
the  extent  to  which  these  countries  honor 
their  commitments  under  international  law, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  protection 
of  human  rights. 

Sic.  3.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Leach)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman    from     Wisconsin     (Mr.     Za- 

BLOCKI). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  myself  so 
much  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  50,  as 
amended,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union  should 
provide  medical  care  for  Viktor  Brai- 
lovsky and  permit  him  and  his  family 
to  emigrate  to  Israel,  it  urges  the 
President  to  protest  the  continued 
suppression  of  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  last  week  after  previously 
being  considered  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  that  subcom- 


mittee, the  Honorable  Don  Bonkkr, 
for  his  interest  and  continuing  efforts 
on  behalf  of  human  rights  matters, 
and  also  our  colleague  from  New  York, 
the  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish,  who  is 
the  chief  sponsor  of  the  measure. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  50 
points  up  the  gross  Insensitivity  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  lack  of  concern 
for  the  fundamental  rights  of  Viktor 
Brailovsky,  a  Soviet  citizen  who  is  in- 
carcerated there,  Brailovsky.  who  is  in 
very  serious  health,  was  thrown  in 
prison  without  being  given  essential 
medical  attention. 

Viktor  Brailovsky's  activities  in  sup- 
port of  free  emigration  policies  for 
Soviet  citizens,  Jeopardized  what  little 
freedom  he  did  enjoy.  He  was  arrested, 
and  remains  Jailed,  although  he  has 
not  been  charged  with  any  crime.  The 
real  crime  is  that  the  Soviets  have  im- 
prisoned him  and  denied  him  essential 
medical  help. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  50  is  a 
humanitarian  plea  to  the  Soviet  Union 
urging  that  Brailovsky  be  granted 
access  to  medical  expertise  to  alleviate 
his  threatened  health  conditions.  In 
addition,  the  resolution  calls  on  the 
Soviets  to  permit  Brailovsky  and  his 
family  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  It  takes 
note  of  Soviet  violations  of  human 
rights  and  Soviet  reneglngs  on  its  in- 
ternational legal  obligations.  Further, 
the  resolution  emphasizes  that  such 
renouncement  of  agreements  as  the 
Helsinki  accords  and  other  interna- 
tional human  rights  documents,  will 
be  taken  into  account  when  the 
United  States  assesses  its  relations 
with  other  nations.  The  President  and 
other  officials  are  encouraged  to  raise 
U.S.  concerns  and  voice  displeasure 
over  the  handling  of  the  Brailovsky 
case,  at  every  possible  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  50. 

D  1345 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  concur 
wholeheartedly  with  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  in  ex- 
tending my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  for 
initiating  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  August  1  of  this  year 
will  mark  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  in  Helsinki,  Finland,  of  the 
Final  Act  of  the  conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  cooperation  in  Europe 
(CSCE),  more  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Helsinki  accords.  In  considering 
this  resolution,  we  should  recall  the 
observation  made  during  the  Helsinki 
signing  ceremony  by  then  President 
Ford  that  the  Conference  adopting 
the  final  act  would  be  Judged.  "Not  by 
the  promises  we  make,  but  by  the 
promises  we  keep."  As  we  all  know, 
many  of  these  commitments  have  not 
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been  honored,  especially  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  its  Eastern  bloc  allies. 

Some  of  the  most  important  provi- 
sions of  the  Helsinki  agreement  per- 
tain to  human  rights  and,  inter  alia, 
the  freer  flow  of  people  across  nation- 
al boimdaries.  specifically,  the  final 
act  stipulates  that  governments  must 
handle  exit  visa  applications  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  and,  not  modify  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  applicant 
or  his  family.  Furthermore.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  fundamental  right  to 
emigrate,  special  reference  is  made  to 
other  human  rights  documents,  in- 
cluding the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights. 

With  that  as  backdrop,  I  Invite  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  specifics  of 
the  human  rights  case  addressed  in 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Viktor  Brailovsky,  a  doctor  of 
computer  science,  lost  his  position  as  a 
computer  scientist  at  the  U.S.S.R.'s  In- 
stitute of  Electronic  Control  Machines 
in  1972.  Why?  Simply  because  he  re- 
quested permission  to  emigrate.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  been  harassed  fre- 
quently by  Soviet  authorities. 

Because  of  his  efforts  to  encourage 
free  emigration.  Brailovsky  is  now  in 
prison.  Worthy  of  note  in  this  regard 
was  Brailovsky's  leadership  of  a  group 
of  Soviet  Jewish  refusniks  who,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Helsinki  Review  Conference 
in  Madrid  In  November  1980,  appealed 
to  President  Brezhnev  for  free  emigra- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews. 

In  ill  health  when  arrested,  Brai- 
lovsky has  not  been  receiving,  during 
his  imprisonment,  adequate  medical 
treatment  for  a  serious  liver  ailment. 
This  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union 
should  provide  him  with  appropriate 
medical  care. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  50 
also  calls  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
allow  Mr.  Brailovsky  and  his  family  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  to  Join  his  brother 
and  his  family.  Additionally,  it  urges 
the  President  to  continue  expressing 
at  every  appropriate  opportunity  the 
U.S.  opposition  to  the  incarceration 
and  treatment  of  Mr.  Brailovsky  and 
inform  the  U.S.S.R.  that  the  United 
States,  in  assessing  its  relationships 
with  other  coimtrles.  will  take  into 
consideration  how  they  honor  their 
commitments  under  international  law, 
especially  with  respect  to  human 
rights. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolu- 
tion asks  the  Soviet  Union  to  honor 
human  rights  commitments  embodied 
In  the  Helsinki  accords,  as  well  as  In 
two  other  human  rights  documents  It 
is  a  party  to— the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  and  the  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights. 

I  urge  its  immediate  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Bdr.  Fish). 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grate- 
ful that  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  unanimously  sup- 
ported House  Concurrent  Resolution 
50  and  have  taken  prompt  action  on 
this  vital  resolution.  I  would  particu- 
larly like  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  Mr.  Bonker. 
and  Chairman  Zablocki,  In  bringing 
the  plight  of  Viktor  Brailovsky  before 
the  Congress. 

The  Imprisonment  and  treatment  of 
Viktor  Brailovsky  is  more  than  a  case 
of  official  Soviet  repression  and  ha- 
rassment of  Soviet  Jews.  Viktor  Brai- 
lovsky has  been  a  leader  of  the  Soviet 
refusenlk  movement  for  8  years.  Since 
his  Initial  efforts  to  emigrate  with  his 
wife  and  family  In  1972.  Viktor  has 
made  Invaluable  contributions  to 
Soviet  Jewish  culture  and  science.  By 
publishing  the  unofficial  Jewish  cul- 
tural Journal,  "Jews  In  the  U.S.S.R.." 
Viktor  kept  Soviet  Jews  aware  of 
Western  Jewish  writing  and  of  their 
own  rich  cultural  history.  Since  the 
loss  of  his  Job  as  a  doctor  of  computer 
science,  teaching,  and  researching  in 
Moscow,  Viktor  held  seminars  In  his 
home  every  Sunday  to  Inform  other 
scientists  who  shared  his  fate  of  the 
latest  developments  in  various  fields. 
On  many  occasions.  Western  scientists 
spoke  at  the  Brailovsky  home. 

Prior  to  his  arrest  last  fall  on  false 
charges  of  "slandering  the  Soviet 
State,"  Viktor  had  been  In  111  health. 
His  stay  In  prison  has  seriously  Im- 
paired his  liver  ailment.  Treatment 
has  been  Inadequate,  and  the  Investi- 
gation of  his  case  has  been  moving 
slowly.  An  extension  of  2  months  has 
already  been  granted  due  to  his  in- 
ability to  answer  questions  and  the 
lack  of  evidence  against  him.  Recent 
reports  Indicate  that  questioning  of 
other  refuseniks  about  Viktor's  activi- 
ties has  not  led  to  any  basis  for  filing 
formal  charges. 

Soviet  authorities  have  not  stopped 
with  the  arrest  of  Viktor  Brailovsky. 
Viktor's  wife.  Irina,  was  warned  that 
she  will  be  expelled  from  Moscow  if 
she  continues  to  host  the  Sunday  sem- 
inars. Many  of  the  Jewish  refusenlk 
scientists  who  participate  In  the  semi- 
nars were  visited  by  KGB  agents  Just 
last  week.  The  agents  strongly  sug- 
gested that  they  no  longer  participate 
in  the  seminars  or  they  might  share 
the  fate  of  Brailovsky. 

Equally  distressing  to  the  cause  of 
Soviet  Jewry  and  the  hope  that  emi- 
gration policies  will  be  modified  to 
permit  freer  and  more  open  emigra- 
tion is  the  recent  arrest  of  two  long- 
term  refuseniks  from  Kiev,  Vladimir 
Klsllk  and  Kim  Fridman.  In  July  1980. 
Kislik  was  arrested  for  'petty  hooli- 
ganism" and  spent  15  days  in  jail.  It  is 
feared  that  he  now  may  face  more  se- 
rious charges  of  malicious  hooligan- 
ism, which  could  lead  to  a  5-year  jail 
sentence.   Fridman,   who   is   in   poor 


health,  has  been  arrested  and  charged 
with  parasitism.  Both  men  have  been 
trying  for  many  years  to  join  their 
wives  and  families  In  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  recent  activities 
and  the  Incarceration  of  Viktor  Brai- 
lovsky are  ominous  signs  of  an  official 
crackdown  on  the  entire  Soviet  Jewish 
emigration  movement.  After  a  year  of 
great  hope  in  1979.  when  over  50,000 
Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate, 
emigration  was  cut  by  more  than  half 
in  1980. 1  am  stUl  concerned  that  long- 
term  refuseniks  are  being  ignored, 
harassment  of  key  Jewish  teachers 
continues,  and  official  Soviet  policy 
toward  Soviet  Jews  gives  little  hope 
for  many  who  suffer  from  repression 
and  the  denial  of  their  right  to  emi- 
grate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  to  give  a  state- 
ment yesterday  in  conjunction  with 
the  annual  Call  to  Conscience  VigU. 
which  enables  Members  of  Congress  to 
demonstrate  their  support  for  Individ- 
uals and  families  who  wish  only  the 
ability  to  emigrate  to  join  the  free 
world.  The  prisoner  of  conscience 
whom  I  chose  for  my  statement  exem- 
plifies the  courage  and  commitment  of 
Soviet  Jews.  His  current  plight  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties faced  by  these  people.  He  is  the 
man  we  speak  of  today.  Viktor  Brai- 
lovsky. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  state- 
ment on  his  behalf  than  the  one 
which  the  entire  Congress  will  make 
today  by  approving  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  50.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution,  which  will 
make  it  clear  to  Soviet  officials  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  will  act  on  such  vio- 
lations of  human  rights.  &nd  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  will  con- 
sider these  incidents  in  conducting  its 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GiutAN) ,  who  has  taken  a  leading 
role  on  this  resolution,  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  50, 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish),  which  calls  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  allow  Dr.  Viktor  Brai- 
lovsky and  his  family  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  provide  Dr. 
Brailovsky  with  adequate  medical  care 
while  he  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  authorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  more  than 
9  years  since  Dr.  Brailovsky  and  his 
family  first  asked  for  permission  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  State  of 
Israel.  As  Jews,  they  felt  that  they 
could  not  live  under  the  restricUoiw 
the  Soviet  Government  places  on 
living  a  religious  life  In  that  country. 
But  they  were  refused  permissioii.  as 
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thounrnds  of  Jews  have  been  refiued, 
on  spurloua  security  grounds. 

Dr.  Brailovsky,  a  top  Soviet  math- 
ematician, responded  to  this  refusal  by 
becoming  active  in  the  movement  of 
Jews  within  the  Soviet  Union  who 
have  been  refused  permission  to 
leave— the  refuseniks.  These  people, 
who  usually  lose  their  Jobs  when  they 
make  their  desire  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  known,  meet  together  to  main- 
tain their  intellectual  faculties  In  sem- 
inars, and  E>r.  Brailovsky  became  a 
leader  of  that  seminar.  He  participat- 
ed in  hunger  strikes,  published  the 
Journal  "Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.,"  was  in- 
volved in  a  sit  in.  and.  generally, 
worked  to  focus  attention  on  the  prob- 
lem he  shared  with  many  thousands  of 
his  coreligionists. 

Just  before  the  opening  of  the 
Madrid  review  conference  on  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement.  Dr.  BraUovsky  was 
arrested  by  the  Soviet  authorities.  He 
has  not  been  formally  charged,  but 
when  he  was  arrested  he  was  in  poor 
health  and  he  continues  to  be  in  poor 
health.  This  resolution  is  being  consid- 
ered today  because  of  grave  fears  for 
Dr.  Brailovsky's  life  If  he  remains  in 
prison  without  adequate  medical  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  to 
Soviet  President  Brezhnev  and  to  Am- 
bassador Dobrynin  about  the  case  of 
Dr.  Brailovsky  and  his  family.  I  renew 
my  call  that  E)r.  Brailovsky  be  set  free, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  right  to  emigrate  is  an  important 
international  right,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  when  any  country 
violates  that  privilege,  particularly 
when  there  are  implications,  as  In  this 
case,  that  anti-Semitism  is  Involved. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  resolution. 

There  being  no  further  requests  for 
time,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mi. 
BoiTKZR),  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Rights  Eind  Internation- 
al Organizations. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  50,  as  amend- 
ed, introduced  by  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Pish,  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Soviet  Union  should 
provide  proper  medical  care  for  Viktor 
Brailovsky  and  permit  him  and  his 
family  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  and  urges 
the  President  to  protest  the  continued 
suppression  of  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Viktor  Brailovsky,  a  prominent  com- 
puter scientist,  has  been  harassed  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  for  years  be- 
cause of  his  active  work  on  behalf  of 
independent  scholarship  and  free 
thought  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Among  his  other  accomplishments, 
Mr.  BraUovsky  organized  the  Moscow 


Seminar  for  Jewish  Scientists  and 
published  the  underground  Jewish 
Journal,  "Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R."  He  also 
led  a  group  of  over  230  other  Soviet 
Jewish  refuseniks  in  an  appeal  to 
President  Brezhnev  for  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews. 

Mr.  BraUovsky  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a 
member  of  the  American  and  British 
mathematical  societies. 

Mr.  BraUovsky  was  in  iU  health 
when  he  was  arrested,  and  has  re- 
ceived Uttle  medical  treatment  for  a 
serious  liver  ailment  whUe  in  prison. 
Humanitarian  considerations  alone 
demand  that  he  be  released  from 
prison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  of  Viktor  Brai- 
lovsky is  the  same  old  ugly  story.  The 
Soviet  authorities  and  the  KOB  make 
life  unbearable  for  their  brilUant 
thinkers  and  scholars,  then  prevent 
them  from  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Join  famUy  and  friends  In  Israel  or  the 
West.  BraUovsky's  arrest  is  a  particu- 
lar loss  to  the  Jewish  InteUectual  com- 
munity because  of  his  outstanding 
service  in  their  behalf. 

I  would  like  to  quote  Viktor's  wife, 
Irlnl  Brailovsky,  as  she  reflected  on 
her  husband's  arrest  in  a  recent  inter- 
view. Irini  Brailovsky  is  also  a  comput- 
er scientist.  She  has  also  been  har- 
assed and  bullied  by  the  Soviet  police 
for  continuing  her  husband's  work. 

Viktor  BraUovsky  was  arrested  because  he 
wanted  to  remain  true  to  himself;  he  did  not 
want  to  deteiioriate  spiritually  or  to  submit 
to  the  order  that  he  abandon  his  scientific 
calling.  He  was  arrested  because  he  hung  on 
and  helped  others  to  hang  on— dozens  of 
our  friends.  He  was  arrested  because  he  re- 
mained a  pure  and  honorable  man.  My  hus- 
band Is  In  prison  for  a  reason  simple  enough 
to  be  understood  by  a  child.  The  authorities 
failed  in  their  attempts  to  frighten  him.  to 
crush  him  morally,  and  to  entangle  him  in 
the  sticky  cobweb  of  the  KGB. 

By  expressing  our  concern  about  the 
particiUar  case  of  Viktor  BraUovsky, 
and  by  reasserting  our  support  for  the 
Helsinki  accords,  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  and  the  In- 
ternational Covenant  on  ClvU  and  Po- 
litical Rights,  the  U.S.  Congress  is 
giving  voice  to  thousands  of  Soviet  dis- 
sidents who  cannot  speak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  Mr. 
Pish  for  introducing  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  50.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations  favorably  reported  the 
resolution  by  unanimous  voice  vote  on 
March  26,  1981.  The  fuU  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  favorably  reported 
the  resolution  by  unanimous  voice 
vote  on  April  2. 

I  commend  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 50  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, and  urge  unanimous  passage 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Ui.  Speaker,  I 
yield  as  much  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fasckll),  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 


tee on  International  Operations  as 
weU  as  Chairman  of  the  EMropean 
Commission  on  Cooperation  and  Secu- 
rity, also  known  as  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mittee. 

B^.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution  and  Join  the 
sponsorship  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Fisa), 
who  is  the  prime  sponsor  of  this  reso- 
lution. This  resolution  is  Important  be- 
cause of  its  humanitarian  significance 
to  the  individual  who  is  named  in  the 
resolution  and  who  deserves  the  en- 
couragement and  support  of  aU  of  us, 
as  weU  as  the  decent  consideration  of 
the  government  under  whose  Jurisdic- 
tion he  happens  to  be;  it  also  signifies 
and  symbolizes  the  horror  which  is 
faced  by  aU  other  people  In  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  same  difficulty,  the  thou- 
sands of  refuseniks,  thousands  of 
Jews,  and  others  who  suffer  religious 
persecution  and  harassment,  people 
who  have  been  Jailed  simply  because 
they  want  their  government  to  respect 
the  international  agreement  which 
they  signed  at  Helsinki  for  coopera- 
tion and  security  in  Europe.  That 
agreement  holds  out  to  the  world  a  set 
of  decent  principles  to  guide  man,  fun- 
damental of  which  is  human  dignity 
and  Independence  and  the  right  of  the 
individual,  aU  of  which  has  been  ig- 
nored In  significant  degrees  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  not  only  in  the  Brai- 
lovsky case,  but  in  thousands  of  other 
cases  and  it  stiU  goes  on. 

The  immigration  of  Jews  from  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  reduced,  it  goes  up  a 
Uttle  bit,  and  then  it  Is  reduced  again. 
They  turn  it  on  and  off  as  a  poUtlcal 
spigot  whenever  it  suits  them  without 
regard  to  the  fantastic  impact  it  has 
on  the  individuals  and  their  famiUes, 
both  inside  the  Soviet  Union  and  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union.  Those  who  are 
on  the  list  for  years  and  years  and 
years  suffer  harassment  of  aU  kinds 
before  they  leave.  They  lose  their  jobs, 
their  chUdren  are  harassed.  They  are 
abused  in  school.  They  are  charged 
with  aU  kinds  of  crimes.  They  are  con- 
sidered, if  they  express  their  own  opin- 
ions, as  guaranteeid  under  aU  concepts 
of  international  law  and  particularly 
the  Helsinki  accords— if  they  express 
their  opinion  in  any  of  these  matters 
of  rejoining  their  famiUes  or  speaking 
out  for  their  rights — they  are  consid- 
ered as  either  criminals  or  psycho- 
paths. That  is  the  treatment  accorded 
by  the  great  Soviet  Union  toward  the 
individual. 

This  resolution  again  reminds  us  and 
reminds  the  world  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  Invaded  Afghanistan  and 
threatens  Poland  t>ecause  they  fear 
every  single  concept  which  deals  with 
human  dignity;  because  any  expres- 
sion of  the  individual  regarding  him- 
self, his  famUy,  or  his  own  thoughts 
and  dignity  they  see  as  a  threat  to 
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their  Institution.  It  is  the  one  great 
vulnerabUlty  they  have. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Idr.  Speaker,  wlU 
my  coUeague  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  wUl  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  FnrwicK). 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  coUeague  for  yielding- 

I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
we  have  heard  here.  Dr.  BraUovsky  is 
a  distinguished  man.  but  I  think  we 
have  aU  learned  some  lessons  in  this 
century,  and  that  is  that  untU  we  can 
care  with  equal  passion  for  those  who 
are  not  so  famous,  not  so  weU  luiown, 
the  famous  will  never  be  safe.  Wheth- 
er it  is  a  matter  of  terrorism  or  assassi- 
nation, untU  we  stand  together  as 
human  beings  consoling  and  helping, 
and  where  we  can  rescuing  the  help- 
less, we  wlU  never  do  weU  by  the  lead- 
ers and  the  distinguished  people  of 
this  world. 

I  think  of  all  of  the  people  who  have 
come  before  our  Commission,  of  which 
my  colleague  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fas- 
ckll) is  chairman.  I  remember  a  young 
Jewish  girl  who  had  been  in  prison  be- 
cause she  had  tried  to  help  some  Pen- 
tacostalists.  The  parents  had  been  in 
prison  because  they  tried  to  teach 
their  chUdren  their  religion.  I  remem- 
ber all  the  many  figures,  including 
Amalrlk,  who  was  so  traglcaUy  kiUed 
before  the  Helsinki  Conference  in 
Madrid.  These  figures  pass  before  us, 
and  now  here  is  another  one,  iU,  and 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  except  to 
speak  here  and  to  urge  every  person  in 
this  country  who  belongs  to  any  kind 
of  an  organization  to  get  their  organi- 
zation also  to  write  on  his  behalf. 
Whether  they  are  groups  of  engineers, 
architects,  scientists,  or  computer  sci- 
entists, any  organization  has  great  in- 
fluence, I  have  found,  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  is  what  we  ought  to  mobi- 
lize here,  something  that  we  know  is 
effective. 

But  we  must  also  do  this  for  the  not 
so  fsimous  if  we  want  to  see  Justice  in 
this  world.  This  new  empire— the 
Soviet  Union— does  not  send  people  to 
be  slaves  in  the  ships  as  ancient  em- 
pires did.  It  sends  them  to  the  psychi- 
atric hospital  or  to  prison.  And  this  Is 
what  has  happened  to  Dr.  Brailovsky. 

D  1400 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  for  her  con- 
tinuing leadership  and  dedication  in 
the  cause  of  human  rights  and  as  a 
valued  member  of  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission which  she  created. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  he  has 
made  about  the  broad  significance  of 
this  resolution,  the  continuing  effort 
that  must  be  made  not  only  for  Dr. 


BraUovsky  but  for  others  In  the  same 
situation,  for  others  in  the  future  who 
wiU  find  themselves  in  the  same  situa- 
tion unless  we  continue  to  speak  out. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  BoNKZR),  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions. He  has,  since  I  have  known  him 
and  sin(%  he  has  been  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  been  a  vital 
leader,  totally  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  human  rights,  and  continues  his  in- 
terest even  now  with  the  thorough 
and  prompt  consideration  of  this  reso- 
lution. We  are  aU  grateful  to  him  for 
his  leadership  and  participation  in  this 
very  Important  issue. 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
particularly  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  50 
which  passed  the  House  today.  Never 
has  it  been  more  important  for  those 
of  us  fortunate  enough  to  Uve  in  a  de- 
mocracy to  voice  our  support  for  those 
who  must  suffer  the  consequences  of 
tyranny. 

WhUe  our  actions  today  cannot  force 
the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  the  emi- 
gration of  Dr.  BraUovsky  and  his 
family,  whUe  it  cannot  force  them  to 
give  him  adequate  medical  care  or 
humane  treatment,  it  does  forcefuUy 
inform  Soviet  officials  that  we  do  care 
and  we  are  watching.  It  says  in  the 
clearest  possible  way  that  we  in  the 
Congress  wlU  not  permit  the  abridge- 
ment of  human  rights  anywhere  in 
the  world  to  go  unnoticed. 

Dr.  BraUovsky  first  began  speaking 
out  against  Soviet  harassment  of  Jews 
wishing  to  emigrate  in  1972.  Like 
many  before  it,  his  application  to  leave 
with  his  famUy  was  denied.  As  usual  in 
such  cases,  his  knowledge  of  scientific 
secrets  was  cited  as  the  reason  for 
denial  of  his  exit  visa. 

BraUovsky  then  began  working  on 
"Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.,"  an  unofficial 
journal  devoted  to  Jewish  history,  ciU- 
tiu^,  and  religion  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Israel,  and  around  the  world.  He 
became  active  in  the  refusenik  pro- 
gram and  was  a  leader  of  the  Moscow 
Sunday  seminar  created  to  faciUtate 
discussion  of  scientific  and  other  mat- 
ters among  Soviet  Jews  who  had  been 
prevented  from  emigrating. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  flnaUy 
granted  him  permission  to  leave  in 
1976  they  engaged  in  even  greater  cru- 
elty. They  denied  his  wife  permission 
to  leave  with  him.  Dr.  Brailovsky  re- 
fused to  leave  without  her  and  the  rest 
of  his  famUy.  This  now  aU  too  famUiar 
attempt  to  separate  the  BraUovskys 
violates  the  Helsinki  accords  and  is  a 
gross  abuse  of  fundamental  interna- 
tional human  rights. 

On  November  13  of  last  year,  Viktor 
BraUovsky  was  arrested.  Concern  for 


his  health  and  for  his  safety  grows 
daUy. 

His  wife  has  not  been  allowed  to  visit 
him  and  her  inquiries  silong  with 
others  of  us  who  are  concerned,  have 
been  ignored. 

We  aU  know  of  the  Injustices  suf- 
fered by  Soviet  Jewry,  of  their  strug- 
gle to  practice  their  religion  and  to 
emigrate  to  countries  where  they  do 
not  have  to  deny  their  almost  6,000- 
year-old  heritage.  It  is  therefore,  espe- 
ciaUy  fitting  that  we  have  passed  this 
legislation  on  the  last  week  we  are  in 
session  before  Passover,  the  Jewish 
"Festival  of  Freedom."  This  hoUday 
commemorates  Israel's  deUverance 
from  enslavement  in  Egypt  over  3,200 
years  ago,  as  recounted  in  Exodus. 

Viktor  Brailovsky  and  his  famUy 
have  been  singled  out  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities for  daring  to  stand  up  to  in- 
justice. They  are  a  symbol  of  aU  that 
Uvlng  in  a  Isjid  of  oppression,  of  totaU- 
tarlan  nUe,  means.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  is  the  last  Passover  that  Viktor 
BraUovsky  wiU  t>e  spending  in  a  Soviet 
jaU  and  that  next  Passover,  for  Viktor 
BraUovsky  and  aU  Soviet  Jewry  it  will 
truly  be  a  "Festival  of  Freedom."* 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
start  of  the  Madrid  Conference  last 
November  foreshadowed  the  hope  of  a 
new  thread  of  cooperation  l)etween 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  The  purpose  of  the  meetinc 
was  to  review  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act 
and  to  reaffirm  the  commitment  of 
both  countries  to  the  goals  of  interna- 
tional stabiUty  and  world  peace.  But 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  Conference,  this 
mood  of  optimism  was  shattered  by 
the  Soviet  refusal  to  recognize  the  In- 
dlvislbUity  of  human  rights— perhaps 
the  most  important  tenet  in  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement.  Just  3  days  after  the 
Madrid  Conference  convened,  the 
world  witnessed  the  arrest  of  Dr. 
Viktor  BraUovsky  by  Soviet  officials— 
otistensibly  for  his  crime  of  "slander- 
ing the  Soviet  State."  in  actuaUty  for 
his  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israid  and  his 
refusal  to  be  sUenced. 

A  world  renown  cybemetist.  Dr. 
BraUovsky  lost  his  job  and  faced  con- 
tinual harassment  and  frequent  ar- 
rests from  the  moment  in  1972  that  he 
first  made  luiown  his  intention  to  emi- 
grate. Although  stripped  of  his  profes- 
sional status.  Dr.  BraUovsky  proved 
that  whUe  the  authorities  coiUd  at- 
tempt to  suppress  his  professional  ac- 
tions, they  could  never  restrain  his 
hopes  or  his  determination.  Refusing 
to  aUow  Soviet  repression  interfere 
with  his  dedication  to  science,  he  con- 
tinued to  publish  in  prominent  Soviei 
Journals.  Dr.  BraUovsky  also  organised 
and  ran  the  Moscow  seminar  for 
Jewish  scientists— a  group  of  scientist 
refuseniks  who  met  weekly  at  his 
home  to  discuss  the  latest  advance- 
ments in  their  respective  fields. 
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In  ail  effort  to  promote  cultural 
awareness  and  sell-ldentlty  among 
other  Soviet  Jews,  Brallovsky  edited 
an  unofficial  magazine.  "Jews  in  the 
U^JBJl."  Although  the  journal  was 
devoted  strictly  to  cultural  and  histori- 
cal aspects  of  Jewish  life,  it  had  long 
been  a  target  of  suppression  for  the 
Kremlin.  Last  April,  Dr.  Brallovsky 
and  his  wife  Irina  were  arrested  in 
connection  with  the  publication. 
While  they  were  eventually  released, 
both  remained  under  Investigation.  In 
spite  of  this,  as  a  leader  in  the  emigra- 
tion movement,  he  initiated  a  coura- 
geous appeal  on  behalf  of  some  230 
other  refuseniks  to  President  Bresh- 
nev  requesting  the  free  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews.  This  action  ultimately  led 
to  Dr.  Brailovsky's  final  arrest  on  No- 
vember 13. 

Presently,  Viktor  Brallovsky  is  In  a 
Moscow  prison.  His  health  is  rapidly 
deteriorating  and  reports  confirm  that 
he  Is  not  receiving  proper  medical 
care.  His  wife  has  been  denied  permis- 
sion to  see  him  and  her  inquiries  as  to 
his  physical  condition  remain  unan- 
swered. Despite  his  Increasingly  failing 
health,  Brallovsky  still  faces  the  possi- 
bility of  up  to  3  years  in  a  labor  camp 
for  his  crimes,  while  Irina's  efforts  to 
continue  the  scientific  seminars  have 
been  met  with  severe  intimidation  by 
the  secret  police. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  timing  of  Viktor 
Brailovsky's  arrest  is  compelling  evi- 
dence that  Soviet  officials  want  to 
make  an  example  of  his  plight— to 
make  the  fate  of  Dr.  Brallovsky  serve 
as  a  warning  to  other  dissidents  who 
refuse  to  silence  their  hopes  and  griev- 
ances. Yet  these  acts  of  repression  will 
not  work.  If  anything,  there  are  more 
Soviet  Jews  who  want  to  leave  than 
ever  before. 

Our  responsibility  Is  clear.  Together, 
we  must  reaffirm  our  dedication  to  the 
goal  of  human  rights.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  50  is  a  major  step.  It 
declares  our  firm  demand,  as  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  that  Dr. 
Brallovsky  and  the  more  than  200.000 
other  Soviet  Jews  who  remain  prison- 
ers of  conscience  be  freed.  I  am  espe- 
cially gratified  by  the  support  this  res- 
olution—the first  of  its  kind  In  this 
Congress— has  commanded,  and  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Representative  Hamtltoh  Pish, 
Jh.  who  led  this  effort,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington.  Representative 
Doif  BoifKER  for  bringing  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor.  It  is  a  powerful  state- 
ment of  our  principles  and  our  con- 
cern—and I  am  honored  to  have  been 
a  cosponsor  of  this  initiative.  I  deeply 
hope  our  action  today  will  lead  to  free- 
dom for  the  Brailovskys.* 
•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support,  as  a  cosponsor,  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  50.  regarding 
the  Soviet  treatment  of  Dr.  Viktor 
Brallovsky  and  his  family. 


Viktor  and  Irina  Brallovsky,  with 
their  children,  have  been  trying  to 
emigrate  from  the  U.S.S.R.  since  1972. 
The  result  of  their  endeavor  has  been 
abuse  and  mistreatment  by  the  Soviet 
authorities.  Rather  than  being  able  to 
Join  his  brother  who  lives  in  Israel. 
Viktor  Brallovsky  has  been  subjected 
to  repeated  arrests,  interrogations, 
and  imprisonment  while  his  home  has 
been  searched  and  his  personal 
papers— including  books  on  Jewish  his- 
tory and  culture — confiscated. 

Soon  after  the  Madrid  Review  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  opened  in  November  1980, 
the  Soviet  authorities  again  arrested 
Viktor  Brallovsky.  This  time  it  was  for 
his  appeal  to  President  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev to  permit  his  own  family  and  more 
than  230  other  Russian  refuseniks  to 
emigrate.  What  a  tragic  Irony  that,  at 
the  same  time  East  and  West  were 
meeting  to  review  the  Basket  III 
human  rights  observance  to  which  all 
Including  the  U.S.S.R.  had  committed 
themselves  at  Helsinki,  the  Soviets 
were,  once  more,  blatantly  violating 
every  concept  of  human  freedom  and 
dignity. 

The  Madrid  Conference  is  still  in 
progress.  It  is  important  that  we 
signal,  by  passing  this  resolution,  not 
only  the  Soviet  Union  but  every  signa- 
tory of  the  Helsinki  agreement  that 
we  care  about  human  rights  and  that 
we  care  about  Viktor  Brallovsky  and 
others  like  him.  We  are  today  remind- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  that  we  are 
aware  of  Dr.  Brailovsky's  plight,  that 
we  will  not  forget  him,  and  that  we 
want  his  freedom  and  the  freedom  of 
other  refuseniks  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 50,  a  resolution  urging  the 
Soviet  Union  to  provide  proper  medi- 
cal care  for  Dr.  Victor  Brallovsky  and 
to  permit  him  and  his  family  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel. 

Dr.  Brallovsky  is  to  be  commended 
and  praised  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
230  Soviet  Jews  when  he  urged  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev  to  allow  them  to  emi- 
grate. For  his  efforts  he  was  Jailed,  al- 
though no  formal  charges  have  been 
brought  against  him.  He  is  in  poor 
health  and  the  circimostances  under 
which  he  Is  Imprisoned  can  only  help 
to  aggravate  his  condition. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  punishing  Dr. 
Brallovsky  for  his  courage  and  zeal  in 
helping  his  fellow  men  in  achieving 
the  life-long  dream  of  every  Jew  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  the  right  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  where  they  may  practice  their 
faith  without  fear  of  persecution  and 
imprisonment.  That  dream  Is  now 
being  denied  to  him  in  a  case  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  stands  to  gain  noth- 
ing by  its  actions  but  the  reproach  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Soviet 
Union  can  show  its  commitment  to  the 
Helsinski  agreements  by  insuring  that 


proper  medical  care  is  given  to  Dr. 
Brallovsky  and  by  allowing  him  and 
his  family  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 50.« 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  continued  detention  of 
Dr.  Viktor  Brallovsky.  his  wife,  and 
children  Is  Just  another  sign  of  the 
heartlessness  of  the  Soviet  system. 

Back  in  February  we  in  this  House 
discussed  the  matter  of  the  Brai- 
lovskys.  I  am  very  glad  the  House  is 
taking  this  opportunity  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution on  this  vital  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  BraUovskys  asked 
to  leave  for  Israel  some  9  years  ago. 
Their  answer  has  been  urmecessary 
prosecution  and  a  complete  violation 
of  their  rights  under  the  declaration 
of  hiunan  rights  and  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. Ironically,  the  Soviet  constitu- 
tion and  laws  {dso  supposedly  guaran- 
tee their  rights;  yet,  tragically,  they 
have  been  ignored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  testament  to 
human  rights  we  should  pass  this  reso- 
lution, asking  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
release  Viktor  and  Irina  Brallovsky, 
together  with  their  children,  and  allow 
them  to  emigrate.  This  is  only  simple 
Justice. 

The  other  day  we  learned  the  fate  of 
another  dissident,  the  Estonian  patriot 
Juri  Kukk.  We  raised  the  matter  of 
his  imprisonment  also.  We  discussed 
that  question  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

Now  Juri  Kukk  is  dead  in  a  slave 
labor  camp.  His  crime  was  his  desire  to 
see  his  country  free. 

None  of  us  wants  to  see  Viktor  Bral- 
lovsky suffer  the  same  fate.  Yet  the 
Soviet  authorities  are  holding  him 
prisoner,  refusing  to  address  his  medi- 
cal needs. 

I  believe  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  we 
in  conscience  have  to  protest — and. 
God  willing,  we  must  prevent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  will  help  bring  home  to 
the  Soviet  authorities  the  great  and 
serious  nature  of  this  matter.  I  hope  it 
wiU  spur  our  State  Department  to 
take  all  possible  steps  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  Dr.  Viktor  Brallovsky,  his  wife 
Irina.  and  their  children,  and  to  expe- 
dite their  emigration  to  Israel.* 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  to  rise  in  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  50.  urging  the 
Soviet  Union  to  provide  Dr.  Viktor 
Brallovsky  with  proper  medical  care— 
and  to  allow  him  and  his  family  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  my  previous  re- 
marks of  February  5.  1981,  and  urge 
the  United  States,  either  through  the 
President  directly  or  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  other  appropriate 
executive  branch  officials,  to  express 
to  the  Soviets  our  opposition  to  Dr. 
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Brailovsky's  treatment  and  imprison- 
ment; and  to  remind  the  Kremlin  that 
the  United  States  wlU  consider  coun- 
tries' records  in  honoring  human 
rights  commitments  when  evaluating 
future  relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  and  the 
President  have  a  responsibility  to 
bring  before  the  world  the  torture 
that  Soviet  Jews  have  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  their  government  and  to 
bring  to  bear  every  effort  to  release 
them  from  this  tyranny  of  Soviet  per- 
sccution.A 

•  Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 50  and  as  one  who  has  worked 
for  nearly  4  years  now  to  bring  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  Viktor  Brallovsky 
and  his  family,  I  rise  to  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  approving  this 
resolution.  We  must  send  a  signal  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  international 
agreements  are  to  be  kept,  not  broken. 
We  must  remind  the  Soviets  that 
human  rights  as  protected  under  the 
Helsinki  agreements  remain  of  great 
concern  to  the  American  people  and  to 
our  Government. 

For  nearly  a  decade.  Dr.  Brallovsky 
and  his  wife,  Irina.  have  sought  per- 
mission to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Israel  to  join  his  brother. 
Mikhail.  But— in  spite  of  specific  refer- 
ences in  the  Helsinki  accords  to  reuni- 
fication of  families — those  requests 
have  been  denied.  In  fact,  in  the  in- 
stance when  Dr.  Brallovsky  was  grant- 
ed permission,  in  1976.  pemission  for 
his  wife  and  children  was  denied. 
Clearly,  he  did  not  see  that  as  a  viable 
option  given  his  experience  with  emi- 
gration officials.  Leaving  alone  would 
have  likely  left  him  separated  from  his 
wife  and  children  for  years  and.  possi- 
bly, forevei. 

To  bring  attention  to  this  blatant 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Pact,  Brallovsky  and  others  ap- 
pealed to  Soviet  President  Brezhnev 
for  exit  permits  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  Madrid  Conference  to  review  com- 
pliance with  the  Helsinki  agreement. 
As  a  result,  he  has  been  Jailed  purport- 
edly for  having  slandered  the  Soviet 
state.  Since  being  imprisoned,  he  has 
not  been  given  adequate  medical  treat- 
ment for  a  liver  ailment  and  requests 
by  his  wife  for  an  opportunity  to  visit 
him  and  for  information  with  regard 
to  his  health  have  been  denied. 

As  fellow  signators  of  the  Helsinki 
accords,  we  have  an  obligation  to  see 
that  the  protections  embodied  therein 
are  not  routinely  and  blatantly  ig- 
nored. Unfortunately,  the  situation 
facing  the  Brallovsky  family  is  not 
unique.  Instead,  imprisonment  and  ha- 
rassment have  become  routine  re- 
sponses to  refusal  to  accept  rejections 
of  requests  for  exit  visas. 

Dr.  Brallovsky  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  willingness  to  stand  up  for  his 
rights  and  those  of  others.  Passage  of 
this   resolution   will   show   that   this 


House  stands  behind  his  courageous 
efforts  to  see  the  Helsinki  agreements 
implemented.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  offering  my  support  for  House  Con- 
current Resolution  50,  which  ex- 
presses our  concern  for  the  proper 
treatment  of  Dr.  Viktor  Brallovsky 
and  requests  that  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties allow  him  and  his  family  to  join 
their  relatives  in  Israel.  Brallovsky,  a 
prominent  refusenik  scientist,  was  ar- 
rested for  slandering  the  Soviet  state. 
Since  his  arrest.  Dr.  Brallovsky  has 
fallen  ill,  and  Soviet  authorities  have 
not  provided  him  with  adequate  medi- 
cal care. 

For  many  years,  I  have  participated 
in  various  efforts  to  bring  case  histo- 
ries of  Jewish  familes,  who  have  not 
been  permitted  to  emigrate  to  Israel  to 
join  their  families,  to  public  attention. 
We  cannot  forget  these  dissidents  who 
are  continuing  to  be  victimized  within 
the  Soviet  borders  by  repressive  inter- 
nal policies  of  that  nation's  leaders. 

I  have  directed  special  attention  to 
the  plight  of  Vladimir  Kislik,  who 
along  with  thousands  of  other  Soviet 
Jews,  remains  separated  from  his 
family.  On  March  19  of  this  year.  Vla- 
dimir Kislik  was  again  arrested  on 
hooliganism  charges  of  misbehavior 
with  a  woman.  He  remains  imprisoned 
in  a  Jail  in  Kiev,  and  his  future  re- 
mains unknown.  I  have  requested  that 
our  charge  d'affaires  in  Moscow  and 
our  State  Department  monitor  this  sit- 
uation and  make  a  special  effort  to  see 
that  Vladimir  Kislik  be  released. 

The  continued  incarceration  of 
Viktor  Brallovsky  and  Vladimir  Kislik 
and  many  others,  are  examples  of  the 
continuiiig  repression  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities of  Jews  whose  sole  crime  is  a 
desire  to  be  reunited  with  their  fami- 
lies and  to  enjoy  their  religious  free- 
doms. Constant  attention  must  contin- 
ue to  be  directed  to  the  inequities  of 
the  Soviet  emigration  system  so  that 
conditions  will  improve  for  those 
Soviet  Jews,  like  Viktor  Brallovsky 
and  Vladimir  Kislik,  who  have  been 
separated  from  their  families  by  politi- 
cal boundaries. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  resolution 
will  show  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
United  States  is  deeply  concerned  over 
the  fate  of  Viktor  Brallovsky  and 
Vladimir  Kislik  and  other  Soviet  citi- 
zens who  are  only  exercising  their 
basic  himian  rights.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
50.« 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 50,  urging  the  Soviet  Union  to 
provide  proper  medical  care  for  Dr. 
Viktor  Brallovsky  and  permit  him  and 
his  family  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  The 
resolution  also  urges  the  President  to 
protest  the  continued  suppression  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


Dr.  Brallovsky  was  arrested  last  No- 
vember because  of  his  leadership  in 
the  emigration  movement  and  because 
he  would  not  allow  the  Soviet  system 
to  shackle  his  commitment  to  freedom 
of  scientific  expression.  Dr.  Brallovsky 
has  a  serious  liver  condition  which  has 
drastically  deteriorated  during  his  con- 
finement. He  requires  Immediate 
medical  treatment  which  the  Soviet 
authorities  have  denied.  I  strongly 
protest  this  abhorrent  action  by  the 
Soviets. 

Dr.  Brallovsky  has  made  invaluable 
contributions  to  International  science. 
The  Soviets  are  attempting  to  quash 
the  indominable  spirit  that  made 
those  contributions  possible.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  50  demands 
that  the  Soviets  fulfill  their  resiMnsi- 
bilitles  as  a  signator  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion In  Europe  to  deal  in  a  positive  and 
humanitarian  spirit  with  applications 
of  persons  wishing  to  emigrate  to 
rejoin  relatives.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  human  rights  record  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  one  of  recorded  history's 
most  deplorable  and  this  resolution,  in 
a  very  personal  sense,  illustrates  why. 

Viktor  Brallovsky  Is  a  computer  sci- 
entist who  lost  his  job  in  1972  when  he 
first  applied  for  emigration.  Regularly 
harassed  by  Soviet  authorities  from 
that  time  on.  he  is  now  In  111  health  in 
a  Soviet  prison. 

The  official  charge  leveled  against 
Brallovsky  at  the  time  of  his  arrest 
was  defaming  the  Soviet  State  and 
public  order.  The  real  reason,  howev- 
er, is  best  summarized  by  his  wife, 
Irina,  who  s&ys  that  it  must  be  be- 
cause of  my  husband's  refusal  to  sit 
still  and  keep  quiet  about  our  plight 
and  the  plight  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
other  Soviet  Jews  who  want  to  emi- 
grate and  cannot.  Strongly  buttressing 
that  contention  is  the  fact  that  Brai- 
lovsky's latest  detainment  came  hard 
on  the  heels  of  his  leadership  of  a 
group  of  237  other  refusniks  who,  on 
the  opening  day— November  11,  1980— 
of  the  Helsinki  Review  Conference  In 
Madrid,  signed  an  appeal  to  President 
Brezhnev  demanding  exit  permits. 

The  U.S.S.R.'s  actions  against  Bral- 
lovsky constitute  a  blatant  flouting  of 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  three 
human  rights  documents  the  Soviets 
are  obliged  to  honor.  I  am  referring 
specifically  to  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  as  well  as  the  human  rights 
provisions  contained  in  Basket  III  of 
the  Helsinki  accords. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 50  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Soviet  Union  should 
provide     Brallovsky     with     adequate 
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medical  care  for  his  serlovis  liver  aU- 
ment.  It  also  calls  upon  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
permit  Mr.  Brallovsky  and  his  family 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  to  Join  his  broth- 
er and  his  family.  Is  that  too  much  to 
ask  of  a  signatory  to  the  Helsinki 
agreement?  The  best  answer  to  that 
question  is  a  unanimous  vote  of  ap- 
proval for  this  compassionate  initia- 
tive offered  by  our  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pish).* 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  fxirther  requests  for  time. 

Bilr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BomoR  of  Michigan).  The  question  is 
on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zabuxxi) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
agree  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
SO. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Soviet  Union  should  provide 
proper  medical  care  for  Viktor  Brai- 
lovsky  and  permit  him  and  his  family 
to  emigrate  to  Israel,  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  protest  the  continued  suppres- 
sion of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  Jiist  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMPLEMENTINO  OBJECTIVES  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  OP 
DISABLED  PERSONS,  1981 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  siispend  the  niles  and  agree  to  the 
House  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  55)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  implement- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons,  1981. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Com.  Rn.  55 

Whereu  a  new  era  in  recognition  of 
human  rlchts  and  universal  respect  for 
these  rlghta  has  begun: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly had  declared  1981  as  the  Interna- 
tional Tear  of  Disabled  Pereons: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  made 
great  strides  during  the  last  decade  In  Im- 
proving the  lives  of  thirty- five  million 
American  citizens  with  physical  and  mental 
dteabOlUes: 

Whereas  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  to 
open  doors  for  disabled  pwaons; 


Whereas  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
need  for  further  progress  In  strengthening 
public  understanding  and  awareness  of  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  disabled  persons; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Council  for 
the  International  Tear  of  Disabled  Persons 
Is  coordinating  public  and  private  participa- 
tion during  the  International  Tear  of  Dis- 
abled Persons;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Hoilte  of  Repretentatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
take  all  steps  within  his  authority  to  imple- 
ment, witiiin  the  United  States,  the  objec- 
tives of  the  International  Tear  of  Disabled 
Persons  (1981),  as  proclaimed  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  RMolutlon  31/ 
123  of  December  18,  1976,  as  well  as  the 
goals  of  the  Federal  Interagency  Committee 
which  coordinates  the  activities  for  the  In- 
ternational Tear  of  Disabled  Persons  within 
the  Federal  Government. 

Sk.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  tills  concturent  resolution  to 
the  President. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  BoifKXR)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Leach)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker). 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 55,  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  Poreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Mr.  Wii»w,  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  take  all  steps  within 
his  authority  to  Implement  domesti- 
cally the  objectives  of  the  Internation- 
al Year  of  Disabled  Persons. 

Amidst  growing  international  con- 
cern for  the  world's  450  million  dis- 
abled, the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in 
1976  declared  1981  as  the  Internation- 
al Year  of  Disabled  Persons.  The  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  report- 
ed last  year  that  about  10  percent  of 
the  world's  population  are  seriously 
disabled  by  blindness,  deafness,  polio, 
leprosy,  and  other  debilitating  dis- 
eases. The  purpose  of  calling  for  an  In- 
ternational year  to  recognize  the  dis- 
abled is  to  improve  public  awareness 
about  the  disabled  and  about  opportu- 
nities available  to  them.  In  addition, 
the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons  seeks  to  promote  their  full 
participation  in  society. 

Although  we  have  been  a  world 
leader  in  broadening  opportunities  for 
the  some  35  million  Americans  with 
physical  and  mental  disabilities,  a 
great  deal  remains  to  be  done  both 
here  and  abroad.  Our  active  involve- 
ment in  promoting  observance  of  the 
international  year  and  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  world  plan  of  action 
will  contribute  to  greater  recognition 
of  the  special  problems  facing  the  dis- 
abled and  of  ways  to  help  them  more 
fully  participate  in  society. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  Mr. 
Wnm  for  introducing  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  55,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations favorably  reported  the  res- 
olution by  unanimous  voice  vote  on 
March  26,  1981.  The  full  Committee 
on  Poreign  Affairs  favorably  reported 
the  resolution  by  unanimous  voice 
vote  on  April  2.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  full  support  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  55. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee,  the   gentleman   from   Wisconsin 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  55,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  implementing  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  International  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons,  1981.  The  resolution 
was  unanimously  approved  by  a  voice 
vote  in  the  Conunittee  on  Poreign  Af- 
fairs last  week. 

The  purpose  of  the  year  of  the  dis- 
abled is  to  highlight  the  pUght  of 
those  individuals  around  the  world 
who  must  cope  and  function  with 
some  sort  of  physical  or  mental  dis- 
ability. An  estimated  500  million 
people,  which  is  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  global  population,  suffer 
some  kind  of  disability.  The  objective 
of  the  year  is  to  foster  an  awareness  of 
the  special  needs  of  the  disabled,  the 
contributions  they  can  offer,  and  to 
help  them  develop  to  their  fullest  po- 
tential. 

The  diverse  needs  and  limitations  of 
the  disabled  must  be  recognized.  It  is 
Important  to  heighten  understanding 
of  the  problems  confronting  the  dis- 
abled, and  to  develop  a  sensitivity  to 
their  problems.  Efforts  will  t>e  made  to 
develop  program^  and  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  disabled  in  the  short 
run,  as  well  as  the  long  nm.  In  a  very 
pragmatic  manner.  The  United  Na- 
tions resolution  which  created  the 
Year  of  the  Disabled,  set  forth  a  con- 
ceptual framework  of  the  world  plan 
of  action  stressing  "full  participation 
and  equality."  During  the  year,  activi- 
ties wUl  address  primary  health  care, 
disability  prevention,  and  rehabilita- 
tion—including training,  counseling, 
and  the  development  of  special  techni- 
cal aids. 

The  primary  thrust  of  the  year  is  at 
the  national  level,  however,  activities 
are  to  be  imdertaken  at  the  regional 
and  international  levels  as  well.  Links 
are  to  be  established  among  national 
committees,  with  the  Secretariat  of 
the  Year  of  the  Disabled,  and  will  also 
include  involvement  of  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  An  In- 
ternational symposium  is  planned,  em- 
phasizing action-oriented  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  disability  field,  which 
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will  focus  on  technical  cooperation 
among  developing  nations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  disabled. 

Throughout  the  year,  and  after,  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  encouraging 
participation  of  the  disabled  In  the 
decisionmaking  process  affecting 
them,  as  well  as  eliciting  the  involve- 
ment of  other  key  groups,  such  as 
unions  and  political  parties. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  55 
calls  on  the  President  to  do  what  he 
can  to  implement  and  promote  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  International  Year  of 
the  Disabled  within  the  United  States. 
It  Is  sincerely  hoped  that  1981  will 
prove  a  new  beginning  toward  easing 
the  lives  of  the  disabled,  and  promot- 
ing their  integration  into  the  main- 
stream of  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague  on  the  committee,  Hon. 
Larry  Winn,  the  primary  sponsor  of 
this  Important  measure,  and  urge 
adoption  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 55. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  outset,  I  wish  to  commend  two  of 
Congress  most  distinguished  Members, 
Representative  Larry  Winn  and  Sena- 
tor Bob  Dole,  for  sponsoring  this  reso- 
lution regarding  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons,  1981.  Both 
have  overcome  serious  handicaps  and 
are  inspirational  examples  of  what  dis- 
abled persons  can  accomplish  when 
given  the  opportunity.  They  are  living 
testaments  that  a  physical  handicap 
need  not  be  an  occupational  impedi- 
ment. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly (UNGA)  declared  In  1981  as  the  In- 
ternational Year  of  Disabled  Persons 
(lYDP),  with  special  emphasis  on  fully 
integrating  the  disabled  Into  the  lives 
of  their  countries. 

WhUe  recognizing  that  the  problem 
of  disability  is  global,  the  U.N.  believes 
the  solutions  must  be  specific  and 
suited  to  regional  and  local  situations. 
Thus,  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  is 
to  urge  the  President  to  take  all  possi- 
ble steps  within  his  authority  to  im- 
plement within  the  United  States 
lYDP  objectives,  as  well  as  the  goals 
of  the  Pederal  Interagency  Committee 
coordinating  lYDP  activities  within 
the  Pederal  Government. 

Tremendous  gains  have  been  made 
in  the  United  States  over  the  last 
decade  in  bettering  the  lives  of  35  mil- 
lion American  citizens  with  physical 
and  mental  disabilities.  Although 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  here, 
even  more  must  be  done  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  World  Health  Organization 
consultants  told  U.N.  officials  last  year 
that  disability  would  become  a  miajor 
problem  during  the  balance  of  this 
century  and  stressed  the  need  for 
worldwide  research  and  surveys  imple- 
mented at  the  local  level.  Of  particu- 


lar importance  in  this  regard  is  the 
need  to  focus  attention  on  disabilities 
caused  by  preventive  diseases  like 
measles  and  polio  and  the  need  to  give 
highest  priority  care  to  refugees  the 
world  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  so  often  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  comes  before  us  that  is 
compelling  in  the  concerns  it  address- 
es. House  Concurrent  Resolution  55  is 
that  kind  of  an  initiative  and  is  in 
keeping  with  this  country's  human 
rights  tradition  and  the  lYDP's  theme 
of  "full  participation  and  equality"  for 
those  who  are  disabled. 

I  unreservedly  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues  for  approval. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn). 

Mr.  WINN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  yielding,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER)  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi)  from  Wisconsin  for  their  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Nations  has 
declared  1981  as  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons,  establishing 
as  a  theme  the  full  participation  of 
disabled  persons  In  the  lives  of  their 
respective  countries. 

It  has  urged  each  member  state  to 
formulate  objectives  and  programs  to 
accomplish  those  objectives,  bearing  in 
mind,  of  course,  that  such  programs 
must  remain  appropriate  to  the  soci- 
ety and  stage  of  development. 

While  Americans  can  take  great 
pride  In  the  progress  we  have  made 
over  the  past  10  years  in  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  approxi- 
mately 35  million  Americans  with 
physical  and  mental  disabilities— prog- 
ress which  has  established  this  Nation 
as  the  world  leader  in  increasing  op- 
portunities for  the  disabled— much 
work  remains  to  be  done.  Our  partici- 
pation in  the  observance  of  the  Inter- 
national Year  of  Disabled  Persons  will 
go  far,  I  believe,  toward  increasing 
public  awareness  of  the  unique  needs 
of  our  disabled  citizens  and  to  increase 
the  active  involvement  of  the  general 
population  to  help  increase  those  op- 
portunities. 

My  legislation.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  55,  recognizes  this  very  im- 
portant International  Year  of  Dis- 
abled Persons,  as  well  as  the  two  pri- 
mary groups  involved  in  its  promotion: 
The  U.S.  Coimcil  for  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons  and  the  Ped- 
eral Interagency  Committee. 

The  U.S.  council  is  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization formed  by  private  initiative  to 
promote  the  United  Nations  obser- 
vance. It  urges  the  nearly  1300  com- 
munities. States,  corporations,  and  na- 
tional organizations  it  represents  to 
make  meaningful  commitments  during 
this  year  to  achieve  the  long-term 
goals  of  and  for  disabled  citizens.  They 
are  striving  to  continue  our  progress  in 


the  areas  of  opportunities  for  the  dl»- 
abled  that  have  established  America's 
leadership  as  a  defender  of  human 
rights  and  a  Nation  advanced  in  bio- 
medical research,  accident  and  disease 
prevention,  and  tectinologlcal  applica- 
tion. 

The  Pederal  Interagency  Commit- 
tee, the  second  organization  involved 
in  coordinating  the  International  Year 
of  Disabled  Persons,  seeks  to  coordi- 
nate UJS.  policies  to  maximize  cooper- 
ation and  minimize  overlap  in  Pederal 
programs.  It  seeks  as  well  to  promote 
awareness  of  the  needs  of  the  disabled 
in  identifying  and  developing  all  Fed- 
eral programs. 

As  a  nation  committed  to  human 
rights,  to  the  dignity  of  all  citizens,  to 
equality  of  opportunity,  especially  in 
areas  over  which  our  citizens  have  no 
control,  we  cannot  fail  to  set  the  ex- 
ample that  we  have  traditionally  set  in 
this  endeavor,  and  to  take  the  lead  as 
we  always  have,  symbolized  in  this 
case  by  our  full  participation  in  and 
observance  of  the  International  Year 
of  Disabled  Persons. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
in  approving  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 55. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments,  and  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dunn),  who  has  taken 
such  initiative  in  helping  in  his  State 
with  the  problems  of  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Greater  Lansing  CouncU 
for  the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons  (lYDP),  I  am  honored  to  urge 
passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 55,  which  recognizes  the  lYDP 
and  its  sponsors,  the  U.S.  Council  for 
the  lYDP  and  the  Pederal  Inter- 
agency Committee.  I  am  a  cosponaor 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  55. 

The  United  Nations  lias  declared 
1981  as  the  International  Year  of  Dis- 
abled Persons  to  promote  the  full  par- 
ticipation In  the  life  of  our  society  of 
America's  citizens  with  physical  at 
mental  disabilities. 

In  recognition  of  this  challenge,  a 
group  of  concerned  citizens  formed 
the  ^3S.  Council  for  the  lYDP.  The 
coimcll,  a  nonprofit  organization  locat- 
ed In  the  Nation's  Capital,  has  devel- 
oped national  leadership  by  forming  a 
board  of  directors  of  disabled  and  non- 
disabled  representatives  of  the  coro- 
porate  community  and  of  public  inter- 
est groups.  The  board  is  chaired  by 
David  T.  Keams,  president  of  Xerox 
Corp. 

The  Pederal  Interagency  Commit- 
tee, the  second  organization  involved 
In  coordinating  the  International  Year 
of  Disabled  Persons,  was  established 
by  the  direction  of  the  White  House 
domestic  policy  staff,  to  coordinate 
U.S.  policies  to  maximize  cooperation 
and  minimis'  overlap  in  Pederal  pro- 
grams. It  seeks  to  promote  ai 
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of  the  needs  of  disabled  in  identifying 
and  developing  sdl  Federal  programs. 

The  council  and  the  interagency 
committee  hope  to  build  on  the  prog- 
ress that  has  already  been  made 
toward  establishing  America's  leader- 
ship as  a  defender  of  human  and  civil 
rights  and  as  a  Nation  advsuiced  in  bio- 
medical research,  accident  and  disease 
prevention  and  technologicial  applica- 
tion. 

During  the  1970's  disabled  Ameri- 
cans began  to  see  physical  barriers 
come  down.  Ramps  and  curb  cuts  are 
more  common  now.  Transportation 
systems  adapted  for  persons  with  dis- 
abilities are  providing  increased  mobil- 
ity and  independence.  Education  and 
employment  opportunities  are  expand- 
ing for  both  the  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped.  Medical  and  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  and  improv- 
ing the  human  condition. 

The  1970's  was  a  beginning  that  Is 
by  no  means  complete.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  We  must  each  do  our 
part  to  help  bring  the  remaining  bar- 
riers down. 

I  have  hired  two  disabled  persons  in 
my  Washington,  office— one  who  is 
confined  to  a  wheelchair  from  a  sport- 
ing accident  and  one  who  lost  a  limb  in 
the  Vietnam  war. 

For  anyone  who  knows  the  crowded 
conditions  that  Capitol  Hill  staff  serve 
under,  they  know  that  there  is  not 
much  room  for  those  of  us  who  can 
walk  normally  to  maneuver  and  cer- 
tainly much  less  for  a  person  in  a 
wheelchair.  There  were  some  skeptics 
among  my  staff  members  who  were 
not  sure  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
accommodate  disabled  persons  under 
those  circumstances.  There  were 
others,  however,  including  me,  who 
felt  that  it  was  all  simply  a  matter  of 
attitude— If  you  want  it  done,  you  do 
It. 

The  first  barrier  that  we  had  to 
overcome  was  to  find  handicapped 
housing— housing  that  is  accessible  to 
a  wheelchair.  I  must  say  that  I  have 
been  disappointed  to  find  such  a  lack 
of  handicapped  housing  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  In  fact,  the  young  man 
who  is  confined  to  a  wheelchair  has 
been  forced  to  begin  work  later  than 
he  wanted  because  it  took  him  so  long 
to  find  handicapped  housing.  The 
second  barrier  we  had  to  overcome  was 
finding  appropriate  office  furniture 
that  would  accommodate  a  wheel- 
chair. Property  supply  said  that  they 
had  no  desks  for  a  handicapped 
person.  We  have  also  worked  that  out. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  it  has 
been  the  drive  and  perseverence  of  the 
young  staffer  who  is  disabled  more 
than  anything  else  that  has  enabled 
him  to  come  work  for  me.  It  is  a 
shame  that  society  as  a  whole  has  not 
done  more  to  make  way  for  disabled 
persons.  But  at  least  progress  is  being 
made. 


The  second  young  man  I  have  hired, 
to  coordinate  my  activities  as  chair- 
man of  the  Greater  Lansing  Council 
for  the  lYDP,  is  a  Vietnam  veteran 
who  lost  his  leg  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  serve  on  the  House  Veterans  Com- 
mittee and  I  have  worked  closely  with 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of 
America  and  the  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America.  The  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  daily  addresses  the  needs 
of  thousands  of  disabled  veterans. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I 
have  asked  for  oversight  hearings  on 
prosthetic  and  spinal  cord  research. 
Congressman  Ron  Mottl,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  has  enthusiastical- 
ly agreed  to  hold  those  hearings  which 
will  take  place  sometime  in  November 
of  this  year. 

On  April  24  and  25,  the  planners  of 
the  lYDP  in  the  State  of  Michigan  are 
holding  a  conference.  I  will  be  attend- 
ing that  meeting  and  chairing  a  meet- 
ing of  all  handicapped  groups  in  the 
Greater  Lansing  area  to  map  out  plans 
for  our  local  promotion  of  the  lYDP. 

I  believe  that  each  of  us  can  do 
something  to  promote  access  for  dis- 
abled persons  to  mainstream  them 
into  society.  But  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  we  can  each 
make  is  to  look  at  our  own  attitude 
toward  disabled  persons  in  our  com- 
munity, at  home  or  at  work. 

For  ultimately,  the  best  any  one  of 
us  can  do  and  the  most  a  disabled  per- 
sons asks  from  us  is  to  be  treated  as  an 
equal.  Fittingly,  the  lYDP  logo  repre- 
sents two  people  in  a  position  of  equal- 
ity joining  hands  in  solidarity  and  sup- 
port of  each  other. 

This  is  what  we  hope  to  accomplish 
during  this  year  of  special  recognition 
for  disabled  persons,  and  we  believe 
that  the  resolution  before  us  today 
will  help  to  foster  that  goal. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  resolution. 

D  1415 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

GlLMAN). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  55,  a  measure 
urging  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  implement  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  International  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons,  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winh) 
for  bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor 
this  afternoon. 

In  proclaiming  1981  as  the  Interna- 
tional Year  of  Disabled  Persons 
(lYDP),  the  United  Nations  caUed 
upon  governments,  organizations,  and 
people  all  over  the  world  to  focus  on 
improving  the  condition  of  the  world's 
450  million  persons  with  physical  or 
mental  disabilities. 


In  our  own  Nation,  these  efforts  are 
coordinated  by  the  U.S.  Council  for 
the  lYDP.  a  nonprofit  organization 
formed  by  private  initiative,  and  the 
Federal  Interagency  Committee,  es- 
tablished by  the  White  House  domes- 
tic policy  staff  to  coordinate  U.S.  poli- 
cies to  maximize  coordination  of  lYDP 
Federal  programs.  Among  the  goals  of 
this  joint  effort  to  promote  full  par- 
ticipation in  American  life  by  the  dis- 
abled are: 

Expanded  educational  opportunity; 

Improved  access  to  housing,  build- 
ings, and  transportation; 

Greater  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment; 

Expanded  and  strengthened  reha- 
bilitation programs  and  facilities; 

Purposeful  application  of  biomedical 
research  aimed  at  conquering  major 
disabling  conditions; 

Reduction  in  the  incidence  of  dis- 
ability through  accident  and  disease 
prevention; 

Increased  application  of  technology 
to  ameliorate  the  effects  of  disability; 
and 

Expanded  international  exchange  of 
information  and  experience  to  benefit 
all  disabled  persons. 

Our  Nation  can  be  proud  of  the  vast 
strides  that  have  already  been  made  in 
opening  all  facets  of  American  life  and 
society  to  the  disabled,  and  of  the 
major  medical  advances  in  the  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  disabling  con- 
ditions that  have  been  achieved.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  in  our  own 
lifetimes  toward  improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped.  However,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done  before  the  door  Is 
open  wide  for  all  of  America's  35  mil- 
lion disabled  persons. 

Full  participation  by  our  Nation  in 
the  activities  of  the  International 
Year  of  Disable^!  Persons  will  bring 
greater  understanding  and  acceptance 
of  the  handicapped  not  as  disabled 
Americans  but  as  Americans  with  a 
disability.  As  a  nation  long  committed 
to  equality  of  opportunity  and  respect 
for  the  individual  dignity  of  each  and 
every  citizen,  we  cannot  fail  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  world-wide  effort  to 
provide  participation  by  the  disabled 
through  efforts  to  guarantee  full  par- 
ticipation of  disabled  Americans  in  the 
life  of  our  Nation. 

The  President  and  the  Congress 
have  already  affirmed  their  commit- 
ment to  the  International  Year  of  Dis- 
abled Persons.  The  year  1981  offers  a 
unique  opportunity  to  spark  programs, 
activities,  and  greater  understanding 
that  wtU  continue  throughout  the 
decade  of  the  eighties  and  beyond,  and 
that  win  benefit  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  they  are  dis- 
abled. 

Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
support  of  this  resolution,  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  cast  their  votes  in 
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favor  of  this  measure  and  in  favor  of 
enhancing  the  lives  of  the  disabled 
throughout  our  Nation. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  bringing  this  to 
the  floor,  and  to  all  those  who  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  it. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
kind  of  resolution  and  the  kind  of 
action  that  we  should  all  take,  and  will 
take  unanimously  in  this  House.  But, 
it  does  pose  a  real  question  for  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  think  we  ought  to  take 
a  minute  to  think  about,  because  the 
United  States  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  this  field  of  understanding 
the  problems  of  the  handicapped  in 
our  country.  Here  we  are  today,  about 
to  pass  a  resolution  supporting  the  In- 
ternational Year  of  Disabled  Persons, 
and  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  about  to  cut  25  percent  of  the 
budget  from  the  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices as  being  recommended  by  Mr. 
Stockman,  the  Director  of  OMB.  We 
are  about  to  cut  25  percent  of  the 
handicapped  children's  program  in 
this  country,  and  somehow  it  does  not 
seem  to  add  up  to  the  right  figures  be- 
cause, if  we  are  so  concerned  about  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons, and  I  really  believe  we  are  con- 
cerned, how  in  the  world  do  we  justify 
making  these  kinds  of  cuts  in  the 
budget  that  is  coming  before  this  Con- 
gress within  the  next  month?  I  hope 
that  all  of  us  remember,  when  this 
budget  reaches  the  floor,  the  way  we 
vote  today  to  support  the  Internation- 
al Year  of  Disabled  Persons,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  will  not  be  very 
true  to  ourselves  if  we  support  this 
measure  and  then  vote  to  cut  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  away  from 
the  handicapped  programs  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion, and  I  am  also  going  to  support 
the  effort  to  get  these  moneys  back  in 
the  budget.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  just  remind  the 
House  that  this  resolution  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  take  all  steps  within 
his  authority  to  implement  within 
U.S.  objectives  the  International  Year 
of  Disabled  Persons.  This  is  a  resolu- 
tion that  has  been  proclaimed  by  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  Resolution 
31-123.  of  December  16.  1976,  as  well 
as  the  goals  of  the  Federal  Inter- 
Agency  Committee,  which  coordinates 
the  activities  for  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons  within  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  House 
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Concurrent  Resolution  55.  which  fo- 
cuses attention  on  the  year  1981.  as 
the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons  and  my  particular  concern  for 
the  disabled  child.  The  goals  of  this 
program  to  establish  full  participation 
of  handicapped  adults  and  children  in 
their  communities  are  commendable. 

During  the  years  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress, we  have  made  substantial  prog- 
ress toward  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  the  physically  and  mentally 
disabled.  There  is  still  much  to  be  ac- 
complished. In  my  view  this  resolution 
will  increase  citizen  awareness  of  the 
contributions  these  people  are  eager  to 
make  to  society  and  will  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  opportunities  available  to 
them.  Hopefully,  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  will  aid  our  efforts  in  the 
Congress  and  other  parts  of  the  public 
sector  and  will  be  complemented  by 
every  community  which  utilizes  the 
talents  and  services  of  these  individ- 
uals. 

Recalling  the  efforts  and  progress 
made  by  the  International  Year  of  the 
Child  during  1979,  we  can  go  even  fur- 
ther in  turning  our  attention  to  those 
disabled  children  who  need  and  want 
to  grow  into  useful  and  happy  adults. 
In  the  goal  plans  for  the  International 
Year  for  Disabled  Persons  as  outlined 
by  the  U.N.  resolution,  emphasis  must 
be  placed  in  several  areas  as  they 
relate  to  disabled  children.  Education- 
al and  health  care  activities  aimed  at 
the  prevention  of  disability  among 
children  can  be  a  first  step.  Govern- 
ment can  coordinate  efforts  with  the 
private  sector  to  provide  direct  serv- 
ices to  children  with  disabilities  such 
as  encouragement  and  participation  in 
recreational  activities,  opportunities 
for  educational  advancement  consist- 
ent with  a  level  of  ability  and  need, 
and  supporting  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams designed  to  utilize  talents  and 
energy  so  often  evident  in  these  chil- 
dren. Continued  research  into  efficient 
transportation  to  schools  and  chil- 
dren's social  activities  is  urged.  We 
need  the  interest,  cooperation,  and 
technical  research  from  the  industrial 
community  that  would  provide  for  the 
biomedical  engineering  assistance  to 
make  life  a  little  less  complicated  for 
these  developing  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  the  forthcoming  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  Conference  taking 
place  in  Manila,  the  Philippines,  be- 
tween April  19  and  April  25. 

One  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed 
by  the  Committee  on  Education.  Sci- 
ence, Culture,  and  the  Environment  Is 
the  International  Year  for  Disabled 
Persons  established  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  United  Nations.  Clearly, 
disabled  persons  and  particularly  dis- 
abled children  are  a  primary  cause  for 
concern  and  for  appropriate  legisla- 
tive, administrative,  and  executive 
action  by  all  governments.  In  addition. 


it  seems  even  more  important  for 
those  of  us  who  serve  in  Government 
to  draw  public  attention  to  the  need 
for  private  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions to  involve  themselves  with  the 
cause  of  disabled  persons.  The  atti- 
tudes and  the  concerns  which  we  indi- 
vidually express  and  which  are  em- 
bodied in  our  private  and  combined  ac- 
tions in  the  private  sector  hold  forth 
the  greatest  hope  for  easing  the  plight 
of  the  disabled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  important  also 
to  recognize  that  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble disabled  persons  prefer  to  be  treat- 
ed like  other  individuals  regardless  of 
their  disability.  The  tremendous  ac- 
complishments of  persons  without 
sight  or  hearing  or  full  control  of  their 
physical  being  are  legion.  In  respect  to 
these  accomplishments  we  should  re- 
member to  pay  special  tribute  to  them 
by  acknowledging  the  talent*,  the 
skills,  and  the  substantial  contribu- 
tions of  such  individuals— competing 
against  others  who  have  no  such  dis- 
abilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  above  all  let  us  not 
overpromise  or  commit  ourselves  to 
goals  or  actions  which  we  cannot  ful- 
fill. Working  together  the  disabled 
and  able  bodied  can  achieve  much. 
Indeed,  that  should  be  the  combined 
task  which  we  undertake  during  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons. 

•  Mr.  SANTWI.  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
are  now  debating  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  55,  the  International  Year 
of  Disabled  Persons.  Attached  is  a 
statement,  if  you  would  like  to  speak 
on  It.  Otherwise.  I  will  have  It  entered 
into  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  55. 
which  calls  ujx)n  the  President  to  take 
all  appropriate  steps  to  recognize  and 
address  the  needs  of  disabled  persons. 

As  the  father  of  a  handicapped 
child.  I  have  a  personal  awareness  of 
and  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  disabled 
individuals.  Only  recently  has  the 
public  become  aware  of  the  needs  of 
the  handicapped  and  has  Congress  re- 
sponded to  these  needs  through  such 
legislation  as  Public  Iaw  94-142. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  now  chosen  to  make  the 
needs  of  the  disabled  an  international 
priority.  Through  means  such  as  the 
removal  of  architectural  barriers  and 
the  removal  of  discrimination  against 
the  handicapped  in  employment  the 
disabled  can  become  fuUy  integrated 
into  our  society.  I  ask  that  during 
1981,  as  part  of  the  International  Year 
of  the  Disabled,  the  United  States  con- 
tinue its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
handicapi>ed.  Passage  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  55  wlU  be  the  first 
step  toward  insuring  the  full  involve- 
ment of  the  disabled  in  our  society.* 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  pro- 
claimed by  the  United  Nations  Gener- 
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al  Assembly.  1981  is  the  International 
Tear  of  Disabled  Persons,  and  it  is  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  we  approve 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  55  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  objectives  of  this  special  year 
be  implemented  within  the  United 
SUtes. 

Oreat  strides  have  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  enhancing  the  lives 
and  the  opportunities  of  those  who 
have  disabling  or  handicapping  condi- 
tions and  in  furthering  public  aware- 
ness about  the  capabilities  and  the  po- 
tential of  those  with  such  conditions. 
But  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done. 

As  one  who  has  a  potentially  dis- 
abling condition,  I  know  whereof  I 
speak  when  I  state  that  the  "handi- 
capped" and  the  "disabled"  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  other  people.  I  have  epi- 
lepsy, but  I  have  not  let  It  hold  me 
back  In  life,  even  though  it  has  cer- 
tainly affected  my  life  in  many  ways.  I 
know  from  my  personal  experience 
that  every  individual,  regardless  of 
physical  health,  has  talents.  Interests, 
hopes  suid  aspirations,  and  that  every 
individual  has  something  to  contribute 
to  the  good  of  our  society.  Sometimes 
the  greatest  handicap  or  hurdle  we 
have  to  overcome  is  not  our  own  phys- 
ical condition  so  much  as  it  is  the  atti- 
tudes and  expectations  others  have 
about  us. 

In  this  International  Tear  of  Dis- 
abled Persons,  let  all  of  us  commit  our- 
selves to  keeping  our  minds  open  and 
to  educating  others  about  the  poten- 
tial of  all  persons  and  the  rights  of  aU 
to  realize  that  potential.  This  year,  let 
us  commit  ourselves  to  helping  In  any 
way  we  can— whether  in  government 
or  out— to  make  It  possible  for  those 
with  disabilities  to  show  the  rest  of 
the  world  not  what  those  disabilities 
are,  but  what  our  abilities  and  capa- 
bilities are.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 55,  expressing  the  sense  of  this 
Congress  with  respect  to  Implement- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  International 
Tear  of  Disabled  Persons. 

The  United  States  has,  in  the  past, 
taken  an  active  role  in  assuring  the 
equal  rights  of  disabled  persons,  and 
this  year  we  are  Joined  in  worldwide 
effort  through  the  United  Nation's 
designation  of  1981  as  the  "Interna- 
tional Tear  of  Disabled  Persons."  This 
initiative  will  draw  special  attention  to 
the  needs  of  a  very  special  population, 
highlighting  ongoing  programs  de- 
signed to  allow  the  disabled  to  follow  a 
meaningful  career,  and  illustrating 
ways  each  Individual  can  become  in- 
volved in  improving  their  participation 
in  American  life. 

Currently,  there  are  over  36  million 
disabled  persons  In  the  United  States 
alone,  persons  who  have  an  enormous 
amount  of  determination,  persever- 
ance and  drive.  Through  this  interna- 
tional   year,    we    hope    to    heighten 


public  awareness  of  their  rights,  capa- 
bilities, achievements  and  needs,  rec- 
ognizing that  they  too  have  hopes  and 
desires  for  the  future,  that  their  goals 
are  attainable,  and  that  they  have  a 
vital  contribution  to  make  to  our  soci- 
ety. 

President  Reagan  has  echoed  the 
United  Nations  action  by  establishing 
the  Federal  Interagency  Committee 
for  the  International  Tear  of  Disabled 
Persons.  This  committee  will  serve  to 
coordinate  public  and  private.  State 
and  local  efforts  to  Insure  "full  partici- 
pation and  equality"  for  the  disabled 
as  is  set  out  in  the  United  Nations 
proclamation. 

This  Congress  has  previously  indi- 
cated its  sensitivity  to  the  plight  of 
the  disabled— the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act.  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act.  and  others  are  strong 
reaffirmations  of  the  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens to  their  share  of  opportunity  In 
our  great  Nation.  I  have  Joined  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  Jok  Moaklky  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  3345.  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment for  the  Handicapped  Act  to 
further  remove  discrimination  against 
the  disabled. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
to  approve  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 55.  to  bring  attention  to  our  36 
million  disabled  and  to  reiterate  this 
body's  commitment  to  equal  opportu- 
nity for  all.* 

•  Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  considering  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  55.  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  Implement  the  objectives  of 
the  International  Tear  of  Disabled 
Persons. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution,  I 
feel  the  year  is  an  Important  recogni- 
tion of  the  substantial  handicapped 
population  of  our  coiintry.  Only  in 
recent  years  have  the  handicapped 
been  encouraged  to  Join  the  main- 
stream of  our  society.  And  only 
through  laws  and  court  orders  were 
they  given  such  basic  rights  as  access 
to  education  and  public  buildings. 

In  the  past,  this  country  has  too 
often  chosen  to  Ignore  the  problems  of 
the  disabled.  In  a  sense,  these  people 
are  the  last  to  gain  visibility  and  re- 
ceive equal  rights. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  we  are  all 
only  temporarily  able-bodied.  An  acci- 
dent could  disable  any  of  us  at  any 
time.  So  when  we  plan  for  the  handi- 
capped, we  are  indeed  planning  for 
ourselves  and  our  children. 

I  hope  that  during  this  year  we  wiU 
increase  awareness  of  the  contribu- 
tions as  well  as  the  problems  of  the 
disabled.  It  is  important  that  the  des- 
ignation of  the  year,  which  is  largely 
ceremonial,  be  accompanied  by  activi- 
ties and  legislation  promoting  aware- 
ness and  filling  the  needs  of  this 
group. 

In  particular.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  fate  of  benefits  to  the  disabled.  No 
one  could  be  more  "truly  deserving"  of 


aid  than  the  severely  disabled.  Admin- 
istration proposals  would  reduce  aid  to 
those  with  Interrupted  work  histories. 
We  should  evaluate  these  proposals 
with  an  understanding  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  these  handicapped  persons— 
who  often  are  lucky  to  be  able  to  work 
ataU. 

I  hope  this  resolution  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  true  awareness,  not  Just  rhet- 
oric. The  Congress  and  the  President 
can  make  this  truly  the  International 
Tear  of  Disabled  Persons,  if  they 
will.* 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  today  to  lend  my  support  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  55 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  take  appropri- 
ate measures  within  the  United  States 
to  attain  the  objectives  of  the  Interna- 
tional Tear  of  Disabled  Persons.  1981. 
It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  In 
our  distinguished  body  concur  with  me 
on  this  matter. 

The  International  Tear  of  Disabled 
Persons  was  proclaimed  In  1977  by  a 
resolution  of  the  31st  regular  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Intent  of  this  honorary 
year  is  to  nurture  the  participation  of 
those  suffering  from  physical  or 
mental  disabilities  so  they  might  be 
fully  integrated  Into  society.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  450  million  people 
throughout  the  world  live  with  a  phys- 
ical or  mental  disadvantage.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion, all  of  the  member  states  of  the 
General  Assembly  were  requested  to 
establish  programs.  To  date,  60  coun- 
tries have  created  programs  to  com- 
memorate the  year. 

I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a 
program  in  the  United  States  is  impor- 
tant and  that  we  here  in  Congress  can 
take  the  Initiative  in  formulating  that 
program  and  in  disseminating  it  to  the 
American  public  by  approving  this  res- 
olution. As  noted  In  the  Presidential 
Proclamation  for  the  International 
Tear  of  Disabled  Persons,  there  are 
currently  35  million  disabled  Ameri- 
cans. These  individuals  represent  a 
grossly  underutilized  resource  of  our 
great  Nation.  If  we  can  only  develop 
and  sustain  the  full  participation  of 
this  group  Into  our  society,  the  whole 
of  society  will  benefit  from  the  total 
increase  of  skills,  energy,  and  commit- 
ment to  our  national  well-being. 

The  method  which  I  favor  for  aiding 
disabled  persons  is  the  independent 
living  services.  The  independent  living 
concept  encourages  disabled  people  to 
exert  control  over  their  personal  living 
arrangements,  to  participate  in  peer 
counseling,  and  to  actively  participate 
in  the  administration  of  the  support 
services  which  they  need  to  live  and 
fimctlon  as  Independently  as  possible 
within  their  own  community.  Such  a 
method  lends  itself  to  disabled  people 
residing  in  small  housing  units,  with 
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support  services  nearby,  instead  of 
large  institutions.  The  former  method 
encourages  and  nurtures  independent 
lifestyles  for  those  capable  of  the  ad- 
justment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  Indeed  not  only  In 
the  Interest  of  disabled  Americans,  but 
indeed  of  all  Americans,  if  we  imple- 
ment the  objectives  of  the  Interna- 
tional Tear  of  Disabled  Persons  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible.* 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  to  voice  my  support 
for  the  resolution  before  us.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  55,  calling 
upon  the  President  to  take  appropri- 
ate steps  to  recognize  1981  as  the  In- 
ternational Tear  of  Disabled  Persons. 

Our  consideration  of  this  legislation 
today  causes  me  to  pause  and  reflect 
upon  how  far  we  have  come  in  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  the  disabled 
community  in  this  Nation  since  I  first 
came  to  Congress  In  1969.  One  of  the 
first  amendments  I  sponsored  was  to 
the  1970  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act,  which  prohibited  Federal  funds 
from  going  to  transit  systems  which 
were  not  accessible  to  the  handicapped 
and  elderly.  That  amendment  served 
as  a  conduit  for  a  numt)er  of  addition- 
al legislative  initiatives  which  would 
further  secure  the  rights  of  disabled 
people  In  the  workplace,  in  our  educa- 
tional systems  and  on  public  transpor- 
tation systems. 

Today  we  face  an  even  greater  chal- 
lenge than  we  did  In  the  1970's  when 
we  approved  programs  which  would 
allow  handicapped  people  full  access 
to  productive  and  healthy  lives  as 
viable  members  of  society.  Our  everde- 
creaslng  financial  resources  have  re- 
sulted in  mass  disruptions  in  services 
to  handicapped  children  and  adults 
since  we  have  created  Federal  man- 
dates without  providing  adequate  Fed- 
eral fluids  to  meet  these  mandates. 

For  example,  since  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  94-142,  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act  in  1975, 
legislation  I  cosponsored,  the  costs  of 
educating  a  handicapped  child  have 
risen  112  percent,  not  Including  trans- 
portation, lunch  or  overhead  costs.  On 
the  other  hand.  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived by  New  Tork  City  have  only 
risen  from  $5  million  to  an  expected 
$12  million  In  fiscal  year  1981— merely 
4  percent  of  the  cost  of  special  educa- 
tion and  related  services. 

There  are  three  essential  problems 
with  funding  of  Public  Law  94-142: 
First,  Congress  has  never  appropriated 
the  full  amount  authorized  which 
should  be  40  percent  In  fiscal  year 
1982,  but  In  fact  has  not  risen  above  12 
percent.  Second,  the  distribution  for- 
mula does  not  take  into  account  re- 
gional differences  In  costs  associated 
with  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. While  the  national  per  pupil 
expenditure  has  risen  from  $1,400  to 
roughly  $1,992,  this  is  only  65  percent 
of  the  costs  of  educating  the  same 
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child  in  New  Tork  City,  where  we 
spend  on  the  average  $8,000  per  child. 
Finally,  enrollment  figures  for  the 
purposes  of  claims  lag  actual  enroll- 
ment by  2  years.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren served  by  special  education  in 
New  Tork  City  grew  by  10,000  In  1979, 
20,000  In  1980.  and  an  additional 
20,000  in  1981.  Basing  a  claim  on  last 
year's  October  and  February  enroll- 
ment wUl  not  include  all  costs  associat- 
ed with  over  30,000  children. 

Our  experience  with  this  one  pro- 
gram has  demonstrated  the  dramatic 
need  for  adequate  Federal  funds  for 
our  handicapped  programs.  I  have 
Joined  my  colleagues  on  the  Select 
Education  Subcommittee  in  contacting 
our  House  Budget  and  Appropriations 
Committee  members  to  alert  them  to 
this  problem.  If  we  cannot  make  the 
appropriate  commitment  to  these  pro- 
grams, then  a  major  rethink  on  the 
goals  and  structure  of  our  programs 
for  the  handicapped  must  occur.  It  is 
both  fiscally  unfair  and  unworkable  to 
create  requirements  which  we  cannot 
realistically  expect  to  fulfill. 

Nonetheless,  our  commitment  to  full 
equality  for  disabled  citizens  cannot  be 
allowed  to  falter.  Our  original  goal  of 
assuring  the  handicapped  access  to  all 
aspects  of  society  has  in  large  part 
been  met,  not  only  on  the  Federal 
level,  but  on  the  State  and  local  level 
as  well.  We  have  an  obligation— both 
social  and  moral— to  Insure  equal  op- 
portunity to  handicapped  citizens, 
whether  it  be  on  the  Federal,  State,  or 
local  levels. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  today  In 
urging  support  for  this  resolution 
which  will  assure  that  the  Internation- 
al Tear  of  the  Disabled  will  receive  all 
due  attention  by  our  Government  and 
in  States  and  localities  around  the 
country.  This  is  the  year  to  demon- 
strate Just  how  far  we  have  enabled 
our  disabled  population  to  progress 
and  to  reaffirm  our  support  for  full 
civil  and  human  rights  for  all  citizens, 
regardless  of  their  handicap.  I  urge  ap- 
proval of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 55  and  hope  my  fellow  members 
will  join  me  in  their  support  of  this 
most  worthy  resolution.* 

•Mr.  MURPHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  Chair- 
man Don  BoNKHi,  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
along  with  the  sponsors  of  this  resulu- 
tion,  for  their  initiative  in  enabling 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  focus 
on  the  plight  of  disabled  persons  as 
one  of  its  national  priorities. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  this  Congress, 
representing  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  lead  the  world  in  addressing 
the  needs  of  all  handicapped  persons 
and  in  encouraging  them  to  fully  par- 
ticipate in  society. 

In  order  to  adequately  address  the 
plight  of  the  disabled,  we  must  keep  in 


mind  that  handicapped  children  can 
be  self-sufficient,  taxpaying  members 
of  society  in  their  adult  years  If  we 
provide  them  with  appropriate  educa- 
tional programs  during  their  preschool 
and  school  years.  When  these  pro- 
grams are  provided  In  the  early  stages 
of  a  child's  development  we  may  be 
preventing  additional  or  more  severe 
handicaps  and  the  need  for  costly  re- 
medial or  maintenance  programs 
which  would  occur  later  in  life. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  not  aban- 
don us  in  this  commitment  by  at- 
tempting to  curb  immediate  Federal 
spending.  Rather,  I  would  hope  that 
they  show  their  support  for  this  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  all  handi- 
capped individuals  which  in  turn  Is  the 
future  of  our  country.* 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan).  The  question  is 
on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Boitkeh) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  55). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  PETSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonim  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  364,  nays 
2,  not  voting  66.  as  follows: 
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Fuqua 

0«rcU 
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Paahayan 

Porter 

PurseU 
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Roe 
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Rudd 
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Smith  (NE) 

Taylor 

Weaver 
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Young (PL) 


1981,  the  President  approved  and 
signed  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  31S6.  An  act  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  extend  cer- 
tain authorities  relating  to  the  international 
energy  program. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Range]  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Lowery  of  California  with  Mr.  Napier. 

Mrs.  Bouquard  with  Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  QuiUen. 

Mr.  Dymally  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Lungren. 

Mr.  Huckaby  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Shannon  with  Mr.  MitcheU  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Edgar  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Daschle  with  Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Hollenbeck. 

Mr.  Regula  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Porter  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Pursell  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Fish  with  Mr.  BlUey. 

Mr.  Green  with  Mr.  Hiler. 

Mr.  McCloskey  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Loeffler  with  Mr.  Deckard. 

Mr.  Dickinson  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Dixon  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr. 
Campbell. 

Mr.  Emery  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Lott  with  Mr.  Marriott. 

So  (two  thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcall  No.  22,  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained, as  I  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  At- 
torney General's  Office  of  the  Justice 
Department.  Had  I  been  present,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  March  13, 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  BUDGET  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  5  P.M.,  THURSDAY, 
APRIL  16.  1981,  TO  FILE 
REPORT  TO  ACCOMPANY  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  may 
have  until  5  p.m.,  Thursday,  April  16, 
1981,  to  file  its  report  to  swicompany 
the  concurrent  resolution  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981  and  setting  forth  the  congression- 
al budgets  for  fiscal  years  1982.  1983, 
and  1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  March  26,  because  of  an  im- 
portant meeting  with  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, I  was  delayed  in  reaching 
the  House  floor  for  rollcall  vote  No. 
20,  concerning  the  designation  of  April 
26,  1981,  as  a  "National  Recognition 
Day  for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era." 
If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


JOHN  B.  SLINEY 

(Mr.  DeNARDIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  April  3,  1981,  First  Selectman 
John  B.  Sliney  died.  His  death 
brought  great  sadness  and  a  deep 
sense  of  loss  to  his  friends,  family,  and 
the  entire  town  of  Branford,  Coim., 
which  he  served  as  first  selectman  for 
18  years.  In  all,  his  career  In  elected 
office  spanned  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury. 

He  served  on  the  Branford  Board  of 
Education  for  more  than  40  years  and 
finally  ran  for  first  selectman  In 
1963— a  job  he  was  reelected  to  regu- 
larly and  held  until  his  death. 

He  was  an  exceptionally  dedicated 
public  servant  who  spent  his  life  work- 
ing and  caring  for  the  people  of  Bran- 
ford—who  returned  to  him  respect,  af- 
fection, and  appreciation  for  his  con- 
cern and  dedication. 

He  will  be  missed  by  his  family,  who 
have  my  deepest  sympathy— and  by  all 
the  residents  of  Branford  who  were 
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also  part  of  his  family— and  who  are 
all  sorrowing  today. 

I  am  submitting,  to  be  Included  with 
my  remarks,  an  article  by  Patrick  J. 
O'Leary,  a  reporter  for  the  New  Haven 
Journal  Courier,  who  has  covered 
Branford  for  10  years.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful tribute  to  John  Sliney  as  a  human 
being  which  well  describes  the  respect 
and  love  John  B.  Sliney  earned  from 
all  people: 

[From  the  New  Haven  Journal  Courier.  Apr. 
7.  19811 

Reporter  Won't  Forget  Brantord's  J.  B. 

Sliney 

(By  Patrick  J.  O'Leary) 

Brawtort.— I  don't  know  when  I  first  met 
John  B.  Sliney.  the  first  selectman  of  Bran- 
ford as  far  back  as  most  people  remember. 
It  just  seems  like  I've  known  him  forever. 

Sliney  died  Friday  at  St.  Raphael's  Hospi- 
tal after  a  stroke  March  20.  The  loss  is  a 
personal  one. 

John  B.  Sliney  was  the  kind  of  politician 
who  could  survive  nine  terms  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  town  and  be  contemplating  a 
10th  term  at  83  years  of  age.  Among  his 
proudest  accomplishments  was  bringing 
Hospice,  a  special  care  center  for  terminally 
ill  cancer  patients,  to  town.  Although  up  to 
his  elbows  with  the  newest  state  and  federal 
mandates  on  local  government,  he  still 
found  time  to  drive  his  horse  and  buggy,  his 
grandchildren  at  his  side. 

Horses  and  buggies  were  the  tools  by 
which  he  learned  one  of  his  most  important 
lessons,  he  once  said.  His  father,  John  T. 
Sliney.  taught  his  four  sons  that  hard  work 
was  a  proud  occupation. 

"We  were  told  that  care  and  feeding  of 
the  horses  and  cleaning  the  carriages  came 
first,"  Sliney  once  told  me,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair  in  his  Branford  Town  Hall  office, 
his  hands  laced  behind  his  head.  "Our 
supper  came  after  the  work  was  done." 

John  B.  never  forgot  that  lesson.  It 
became  his  philosophy  of  life. 

His  father  also  taught  him  public  service 
was  among  the  highest  callings.  The  elder 
Sliney  served  as  first  selectman,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  representa- 
tive in  the  General  Assembly,  almost  un- 
heard of  accomplishments  for  an  Irish- 
Catholic  Democrat  In  a  Republican  strong- 
hold. 

His  Irish-Catholic  New  England  stock  also 
served  him  well.  He  practiced  brotherhood 
long  before  it  became  fashionable.  We 
shared  a  hymn  book  at  special  services  at 
St.  Stephen's  AME  Zion  Church  when  the 
church,  with  a  predominately  black  (xtngre- 
gation,  moved  to  Its  new  location. 

He  commented  that  Town  HaU  was  sur- 
rounded by  edifices  of  other  faiths,  symbols 
of  Colonial  times. 

My  first  recollections  of  the  man  were 
when  I  met  him  in  town  HaU  when  I  first 
started  on  my  beat.  He  struck  me  as  being  a 
crustly  sort  of  man.  But  soon,  it  seemed  like 
I'd  known  him  forever.  1  was  impressed  with 
his  humility,  fairness  and  kindness. 

Observers  noticed  his  sharing  of  power 
with  Daniel  Cosgrove.  But  these  two  shared 
more  than  political  power.  They  shared  a 
close  friendship.  The  friendship  went  back 
to  their  grandparents  and  parents  and  held 
fast  through  years  of  involvement  in  town 
affairs. 

"Sliney  was  perhaps  the  first  person  in 
Branford  to  know  I  was  bom,"  Cosgrove  re- 
called. "My  father  was  on  his  way  to  get  a 
troUey  car  to  visit  my  mother  (who  had  just 


given  birth  to  Daniel)  in  the  hoepital  when 
he  met  Sliney  and  his  father  on  their  way 
to  a  blacksmith  shop.  I  guess  you  could  say 
our  friendship  started  then."  Sliney  was 
probably  in  his  early  20s  then. 

But  through  the  years,  the  town  changed. 
He  worried  when  urban  Uls  became  subur- 
ban problems  and  longed  for  the  charm  and 
grace  of  a  smaU  New  England  town  of  a 
bygone  era.  He  worried  about  the  elderly 
and  young  couples  caught  by  inflation,  and 
about  the  unemployed.  He  talked  about 
trying  to  keep  the  cost  of  government  down. 

Sliney  is  gone,  but  I  don't  think  the  town 
wUl  ever  forget  him.  Even  if  it  did,  I 
couldn't  forget  John  B.  Sliney. 


REVISED  1982  PRESIDENTIAL 
BUDGET.  WITH  SPECIFIC  PRO- 
POSALS FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1981 
AND  1982  AND  TARGETS  FOR 
1983  THROUGH  1986-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  97- 
41) 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  April  7, 
1981.) 


RESOLUTION  STATING  THE 
SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  ON  REF- 
UGEES FROM  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  for  myself  and  12  of  our 
coUeagues  a  House  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  House  that  refu- 
gees from  El  Salvador  should  be  given 
temporary  haven  In  the  United  States. 
Current  policy  Is  to  detain,  deport,  and 
return  these  refugees  to  the  dangerous 
situation  In  El  Salvador  which  they 
fled.  Unless  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  grants  the  refugees 
what  is  formally  called  extended  vol- 
untary departure  status,  thousands  of 
refugees  could  be  forced  back  to  their 
war-ravaged  nation. 

The  ENS  is  now  deporting  an  esti- 
mated 400  refugees  each  month  and 
has  estimated  that  as  many  as  60,000 
Salvadorans  fled  El  Salvador  and  came 
to  the  United  States  In  1980  alone. 
More  than  11,000  refugees  are  current- 
ly being  detained  in  refuge  centers  In 
several  locations  across  the  Nation. 

Extended  voluntary  departure  status 
has  been  granted  routinely  in  several 
cases  In  recent  history.  Including  those 
Involving  Vietnamese,  Laotians,  Nlca- 
raguans,  and  Iranians.  The  procedure 
used  to  do  so  was  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  recommend  to  the  Commis- 


sioner of  the  INS  that  such  status  be 
provided.  The  Commissioner  then 
acted  on  behalf  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  In  formally 
granting  this  temporary  shelter  provi- 
sion. 

Many  refugees  can  not  now  return 
to  their  homes  In  El  Salvador,  having 
been  forced  to  abandon  them  by  the 
ongoing  fighting.  They  have  no  Imme- 
diate prospects  for  resettlement  and 
little  hope  of  resuming  the  lives  they 
were  forced  to  flee.  Several  reports 
from  El  Salvador  Indicate  that  some 
refugees  face  retribution  from  their 
Government  when  they  are  returned 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  I  believe  it  is 
vital  that  we  offer  these  refugees  a 
temporary  haven  untU  the  situation  in 
El  Salvador  Improves  sufficiently  to 
allow  them  to  return  and  reside  safely 
there. 

This  Is  an  urgent  problem  which 
grows  increasingly  critical  with  every 
day  that  It  does  not  receive  appropri- 
ate attention.  As  the  fighting  contin- 
ues in  El  Salvador  th'^  flow  of  refugees 
to  the  United  States  .Iso  will  continue. 
The  resolution  that  J  am  introducing 
today  is  a  way  of  addressing  this  prob- 
lem immediately. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  resolution.  Doing  so 
will  help  remedy  a  serious  problem  for 
Salvadoran  refugees  residing  in  this 
country   and   restore    the    traditional 
American   policy   of  aiding  displaced 
victims  of  war. 
A  copy  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.  Res.  126 
Resolution    expressing    the    sense    of    the 
House  of  Representatives  that  extended 
voluntary    de(>arture    status    should    be 
granted  to  El  Salvadorans  in  the  United 
States  whose  safety  would  be  endangered 
if  they  were  required  to  return  to  El  Sal- 
vador 

Whereas  ongoing  fighting  between  the 
military  forces  of  the  government  of  El  Sal- 
vador and  opposition  forces  is  creating  po- 
tentially Ufe-threatening  situations  for  in- 
nocent nationals  of  El  Salvador, 

Whereas  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  estimates  that  as  many  as 
60.000  nationals  of  El  Salvador  fled  from  El 
Salvador  and  entered  the  United  States  in 
1980: 

Whereas  such  Service  in  1980  has  de- 
tained more  than  11,000  of  such  nationals 
and  is  deix>rting  to  El  Salvador  approxi- 
mately 400  of  such  natioitals  each  month: 

Whereas  deportation  of  such  nationals 
could  be  temporarily  suspended,  untU  it 
became  safe  to  return  to  El  Salvador,  if  the 
Attorney  General,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State,  provides  such 
nationals  with  extended  voluntary  depar- 
ture status:  and 

Whereas  such  extended  voluntary  depar- 
ture status  has  been  granted  in  recent  histo- 
ry in  cases  of  nationals  who  fled  from  Viet- 
nam. Laos.  Iran,  and  Nicaragua:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  recom- 
mend to  the  Attorney  General  that  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  status  be  grant- 
ed to  aliens  who  are  nationals  of  El  Salva- 
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dor  ind  that  the  Attorney  Oener»l  should 
exerdM  hla  dtecretlon  and  trmnt  such  statu* 
to  such  aliens  until  the  situation  In  EI  Sal- 
vador has  chanced  sxitSk^aUg  to  permit 
their  safely  residing  in  thafcountry. 
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MORE        EXXrUMENTATION 
STUDENT       AID       CUTS 
THEIR  IMPACT 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extr&neous 
matters 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  a  letter  with  1,500  signatures,  all 
from  Upsala  College.  N.J.,  In  Congress- 
man RooDfo's  district,  all  of  whom  are 
speaking  out  on  the  problems  of  the 
cuts  in  student  aid  and  their  Impact  on 
that  college. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  going  to 
start  putting  into  the  Rccoro  letters 
from  parents  and  students  themselves, 
of  which  we  now  have  hundreds  and 
hundreds,  in  order  to  state  their  own 
case.  I  find,  however,  on  reading  these 
letters  that  they  are  so  personal  and 
expose  so  much  of  the  individual  prob- 
lems financially  that  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  fair  for  me  to  put  them  into 
something  like  the  Cohqiubsiohal 
RacoBS.  But  I  do  want  to  sUte  that 
their  needs  are  great.  These  are  work- 
ing people,  middle-income  people,  who 
are  going  to  be  forced  to  take  their 
children  out  of  school  unless  we  in  the 
Congress  can  react  positively  to  rein- 
state the  fimds  that  have  been  slashed 
by  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  from  Upsala 
College  Is  as  follows: 

Upsala  Coixaoi. 
Sa*t  Orange,  N.J.,  March  2S,  1981. 
Hem.  Pktbi  a.  PrrsKR. 

CommitUe  on  Bd%cation  and  Labor,  House 
of  Repretentativet,  Cannon  Hou»e  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Mm.  PrrsBL  The  enclosed  petitions 
have  been  signed  by  more  tli*n  1.500  stu- 
dents, faculty,  snd  friends  of  Upsala  Col- 
lege. We  are  sending  them  to  you  ss  a  realis- 
tic Indicator  of  the  very  serious  threat  to 
the  education  of  these  students  which  will 
exist  If  the  Administration's  proposed  re- 
ductions In  student  financial  aid  are  legislat- 
ed by  the  Congress. 

tTpsala's  students  are  largely  from  lower, 
lower-middle,  and  middle  Income  families 
which  have  been  particularly  hard-hit  by 
the  inflation  of  the  past  several  years.  In 
many  cases,  these  Upsala  students  are  the 
flnt  members  of  their  families  to  attend  col- 
lege. Their  attendance  has  been  made  possi- 
ble by  significant  personal  and  family  sacri- 
fice, by  generous  institutional  acholarshlpe. 
and  by  the  federal  and  state  grant,  loan. 
and  employment  programs.  U  the  Basic 
Orant  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
grams are  curtailed,  there  will  be  no  funds 
to  replace  them.  We  estimate,  conservative- 
ly, that  as  many  as  300  Upsala  students— 
almost  20%  of  our  enrollment— will  be 
forced  to  withdraw  from  the  CoUege  be- 
cauw  of  lack  of  funds.  We  urge  you  not  to 
let  this  happen  to  these  young,  aspiring 
Americana. 

We  do  not  dispute  the  Administration's 
contention   that  the  Guaranteed  Student 


Loan  Program  as  presently  operating  la  sub- 
ject to  abuse.  We  beUeve.  however,  that 
abuse  can  be  controlled  by  a  fine-tuning  of 
the  eligibility  requirements  and  a  careful 
monitoring  of  loans  In  repayment  We  urge 
you  not  to  let  the  axe  fall  on  this  program 
which  has  been  so  Instrumental  In  eliminat- 
ing wealth  as  an  entrance  requirement  for 
iiigher  education. 

We  hope  that  the  enclosed  petitions  win 
serve  to  convey  to  you  and  your  colleagues 
the  continued  need  for  federal  support  of 
student  financial  aid.  We  the  undersigned  as 
well  as  our  truly  needy  students  will  appre- 
ciate your  efforts  on  behalf  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

PlCHOM  P.  Y.  LOH. 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  East 
Asian  History. 
EuzABXTH  Cakk  Hamlhi. 
Director  of  Pinancial  Aid. 
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PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS  OP  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlts  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nowadajrs  everybody  has  a  solution  to 
the  Armed  Forces'  personnel  problem. 
Some  of  them  will  without  doubt  be 
helpful.  All  too  many,  though,  see  the 
problem  as  one  which  will  melt  away 
with  the  application  of  money. 

It  is  therefore  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
have  come  across  an  assessment  of  the 
problem  which  Is  intelligent  without 
being  pedantic,  persuasive  without 
being  emotional,  and  right  on  target  in 
its  description  of  service  people  and 
their  families. 

I  do  not  know  who  wrote  this  edito- 
rial, but  whoever  the  author  Is.  high 
praise  is  due  and  is  accorded  by  this 
Member. 

I  insert  "The  Way  It  Is,"  an  editorial 
in  the  March  23,  1981.  issue  of  Navy 
Times,  in  the  Rxcoas  at  this  time: 
[Prom  the  Navy  Times.  Mar.  23. 1981] 
Thx  Wat  It  Is 

One  of  these  days.  Congress  will  have  ap- 
proved the  last  major  piece  of  benefits  legis- 
lation the  services  can  expect  for  a  while. 

At  some  point,  the  services  also  will  have 
done  about  aU  they  can  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  military  life. 

Then  It  wHl  be  up  to  members  to  decide 
whether  they  want  to  pursue  service  careers 
or  try  their  luck  In  the  civilian  world. 

The  choice  probably  never  wlU  be  an  easy 
one.  Despite  the  improvements  already 
made  and  those  the  new  Congress  Is  likely 
to  approve,  nobody  stands  to  get  rich  on 
military  compensation.  And  In  spite  of  the 
services'  best  efforts  to  remove  the  "irri- 
tants" of  military  life,  some  are  built  Into 
the  system  and  cannot  be  eliminated. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  work  that  It  always 
will  require  some  people  to  worit  long  hours 
under  unfavorable  conditions.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  workload  probably  never  can 
be  spread  evenly. 

Some  people  always  will  be  moved  more 
often  than  they  would  like.  Pamlliea  will 
have  to  be  separated  often.  When  they  are 


together  it  will  not  always  be  in  the  moat  at- 
tractive places. 

No  matter  how  much  housing  is  Improved. 
aome  people  will  Uve  part  of  their  Uvea  in 
substandard  quarters  in  undesirable  loca- 
tions. 

Service  people  never  will  enjoy  the  degree 
of  freedom  some  of  their  civilians  neighbors 
have.  They  always  will  be  subject  to  more 
discipline.  Their  careers  will  be  more  closely 
regulated.  They  will  have  leas  say  in  assign- 
ments. And  they  never  will  have  the  luxury 
of  walking  off  the  Job  at  whatever  moment 
they  decide  they  have  had  enough. 

Most  important,  perhaps,  service  people 
always  must  live  with  the  knowledge  that  if 
the  world  erupU  into  war.  they  will  be  the 
first  to  face  the  dangers. 

To  those  who  have  been  in  service  for  any 
length  of  time,  all  of  this  Is  obvious.  But 
we're  not  sure  that  some  younger  members 
have  the  same  luiderstandlng. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT COST  REDUCTION 
ACT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Govern- 
ment Cost  Reduction  Act.  I  have  been 
working  on  this  legislation  for  the  last 
2  years  because  I  believe  that  making 
the  Federal  Government  more  effi- 
cient is  an  essential  element  to  the 
overall  effort  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
Federal  tax  burden. 

Ronald  Reagan  was  elected  Presi- 
dent because,  in  part,  many  Americans 
had  lost  faith  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Bdany  of  our  fellow  taxpayers 
thought  they  were  receiving  an  inad- 
equate amount  of  Government  serv- 
ices in  exchange  for  their  hard-earned 
money.  There  was  a  widely  held  belief 
that  the  Government  in  Washington 
was  squandering  enormous  sums  of 
money  on  waste,  fraud,  abuse,  high 
living,  inefficiency,  and  paper. 

I  have  been  around  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment long  enough  to  know  that 
this  belief,  while  exaggerated,  has  a 
large  kernel  of  truth.  While  I  do  not 
think  the  incidence  of  criminality  is 
very  high,  I  do  think  that  antiquated 
procedures,  unthinking  management, 
cumbersome  regulations,  and  useless 
paperwork  reduce  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  while  raising  the  cost  of 
Government. 

The  Government  Cost  Reduction 
Act  would  remove  many  of  the  disin- 
centives which  now  stand  in  the  way 
of  heightened  productivity.  It  would 
establish  new  incentives  for  all  em- 
ployees to  Increase  their  efficiency 
and  effectiveness.  It  would  organize 
the  currently  haphazard  way  in  which 
we  collect  productivity  data,  establish 
work  force  levels,  and  set  goals.  It 
would  involve  employees  at  all  levels 
and  encourage  worker  participation. 
And,  very  Important,  the  bill  does  not 
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require  us  to  spend  money  to  save 
money. 

Passage  of  the  bill  tomorrow  will  not 
result  In  a  less  expensive  and  more 
productive  Federal  Government  the 
day  after.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bill 
will  create  the  types  of  institutional 
forces  necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of 
Government  over  the  next  few  years. 

One  more  point  must  be  made.  Our 
national  economy  Is  weak  and  unable 
to  continue  to  support  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment growing  at  its  ciirrent  rate. 
The  Reagan  administration  has  been 
spreading  the  myth  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  cause  of  the 
present  economic  uncertainty.  This 
myth  can  be  sustained  by  neither  em- 
pirical nor  theoretical  data.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  deeply  engrained  in  the 
thinking  of  this  administration. 

The  passage  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  and  the  Inspector  General 
Act  have  been  significant  steps  in  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  Federal 
Government.  This  blU  will  complete 
the  process  by  creating  permanent  in- 
centives to  less  costly  Government. 
With  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Congress 
will  do  aU  it  can  to  make  the  Federal 
(jrovemment  efficient.  Doing  so  will 
not.  however,  revitalize  our  economy. 
Other  steps  are  needed  to  do  that. 

Saying  that  Government  inefficien- 
cy is  not  the  cause  of  economic  weak- 
ness is  not  to  say  that  Government  in- 
efficiency should  not  be  wiped  out.  It 
should  and  that  is  why  I  urge  speedy 
action  on  this  legislation. 

I  am  including  for  the  Record  a  sec- 
tlon-by-section  summary  of  the  bill: 

GOVKRNMEirT  CoST  REDUCTION  ACT— 

SECnOH-BT-SlCTION  ANALYSIS 

TITLE  I.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  101.  Statement  of  Purpose.— Estab- 
lishes the  general  piirposes  of  the  Act  to  t>e 
reduction  in  cost  of  government  and  Im- 
provement in  government  productivity. 
These  purposes  are  to  be  met  by:  increasing 
incentives  for  higher  productivity;  centraliz- 
ing responsibility  for  productivity  improve- 
ment; increasing  employee  participation; 
and  Improving  measurement  and  evaluation 
efforts. 

Sec.  102.  D^nitUm.— Defines  terras  used 
throughout  the  bill. 

TTTLK  n.  AOENCT  PROGRAM  APPRAUAL 

Subtitle  A.  Establishment  of  Appraisal 
System 

Sec.  201.  Identification  of  Programs  and 
Long-term  Program  Qoals.— The  Initial  step 
In  establishing  agency  appraisal  systems  Is 
the  classification  by  agencies  of  their  activi- 
ties Into  programs,  and  the  establishment  of 
long-term  goals  for  each  program.  In 
making  these  determinations,  agencies  must 
consult  with  their  own  employees  and  with 
congressional  committees  and  interested 
groups. 

Sec.  202.  Management  Information;  Pro- 
gram Performance  /ndicators.— Once  pro- 
grams have  been  identified  and  program 
goals  established,  agencies  must  collect  data 
on  program  performance  and  cost  control. 
Including  Indicators  of  effectiveness,  qual- 
ity, responsiveness,  and  timeliness  of  serv- 
ice. 


Subtitle  B.  Annual  Program  Appraisal 

Sec.  211.  Management  Improvement 
Plans;  Proposed  Annual  Program  Objectives 
and  Cost  Reduction  Objectives.— Vs\ng  pro- 
gram performance  indicators,  agencies  are 
required  to  develop  and  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent, by  June  1  of  each  year,  an  annual 
management  improvement  plan  which  In- 
cludes program  performance  and  cost  reduc- 
tion objectives  for  each  program.  This  plan 
should  specify  those  programs  most  in  need 
of  improvement.  The  development  of  this 
plan  Is  a  "bottom  up  "  process  Involving  em- 
ployees at  all  levels  in  developing,  articulat- 
ing, and  gaining  commitment  to  the  annual 
objectives. 

Sec.  212.  Establishment  of  Annual  Pro- 
gram Objectives  and  Cost  Induction  Objec- 
tives.—Bssed  on  the  agency  plans  submit- 
ted, the  President,  in  discussion  with  each 
agency  head,  determines  which  priority  pro- 
grams to  monitor  during  the  fiscal  year. 
The  agency  head  Is  required  to  monitor  the 
remaining  programs  within  the  agency. 

Sec.  213.  Implementation  of  the  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Ptan.— Agencies  imple- 
ment their  management  Improvement  plans 
during  the  fiscal  year.  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  each  agency  reports  on  its  suc- 
cess In  meeting  Its  objectives.  Recognizing 
that  external  circumstances  can  force 
changes  In  objectives  during  the  year,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  revising  objectives. 

Sec.  214.  Agency  and  Program  Perform- 
ance AppraisaL—Kt  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  President  rates  each  agency  and 
the  high  priority  programs  which  he  has 
been  monitoring  on  the  degree  to  which 
they  have  been  successful.  The  agency  head 
also  rates  the  programs  for  which  he  alone 
has  been  responsible.  The  ratings  are  used 
to  determine  the  amount  of  money  available 
within  each  program  for  all  employee  bene- 
fits, includinjg  bonuses,  awards  and  promo- 
tions. 

Sec.  21S.  Employee  Participation.— 
Throughout  the  process  of  plan  develop- 
ment and  Implementation,  agency  manage- 
ment Is  required  to  seek  the  participation  of 
employees. 

Subtitle  C.  Employee  Benefits  Based  on 
Program  Ratings 

Sec.  221.  BenefiU  Covered.— The  employee 
benefits  which  are  subject  to  Increase  or  de- 
crease based  on  program  success  Include 
Senior  Executive  Service  performance 
awards,  merit  pay  increases,  cash  awards, 
quality  step  increases  and  rates  of  promo- 
tions. 

Sec.  222.  Employee  Benefits  Based  on  Pro- 
gram Ratings.— The  rating  of  program  suc- 
cess, under  section  214.  determines  the  rela- 
tive size  of  benefits  for  employees  worlting 
on  the  program.  Based  on  these  ratings,  em- 
ployee benefit  money  is  reallocated  among 
programs  within  an  agency.  However,  no 
one  program  can  receive  more  than  twice 
the  amount  of  employee  benefit  money 
which  It  would  otherwise  receive.  Such 
benefits  should  be  equitably  distributed 
among  those  employees,  both  supervisors 
and  non-supervisors,  who  have  been  respon- 
sible for  program  success.  This  provides  a 
form  of  Federal  "profit-sharing"  under 
which  group  effort  is  rewarded. 

TITLE  III.  COST  SAVINGS 

Sec  301.  Cost  Savings.— K  large  disincen- 
tive to  more  cost-conscious  management  Is 
the  notion  that,  if  a  manager  does  not  spend 
the  program's  whole  appropriation,  the  pro- 
gram will  be  piuilshed  In  the  next  budget. 
Hence,  there  Is  no  Incentive  to  achieve  cost 
savings.  This  title  allows  for  the  return  of 


part  of  the  cost  savings  back  to  the  program 
as  an  Incentive  for  reducing  costs.  Cost  sav- 
ings are  defined  as  the  money  saved  from 
the  amount  appropriated  without  a  reduc- 
tion in  program  service  or  quality.  The  sav- 
ings must  be  initiated  as  a  result  of  manage- 
ment improvement  and  the  Impact  of  such 
savings  on  the  program  will  not  result  in 
higher  future  costs. 

Sec  302.  Report  of  Cost  Savbtgs—Aa  sav- 
ings occur,  agencies  report  savings  to  the 
President  on  a  quarterly  basis.  The  Presi- 
dent reviews  the  agency  reports  to  assure 
that  the  cost  savings  meet  the  statutory  re- 
quirement. 

Sec.  303.  CUspotmoH  of  Coat  Saebtos. — 
After  the  President  verifies  the  cost  savings, 
half  are  returned  to  the  Treasury.  10%  can 
go  for  bonuses  for  employees  of  the  pro- 
gram responsible  for  the  savings  and  the 
balance  goes  to  other  authorized  agency 
purposes.  Since  the  cost  savings  provlsioiM 
operate  on  a  quarterly  basis,  a  special  fund 
Is  autorlzed  to  provide  for  disposition  of 
fourth  quarter  savings. 

TTTLB  IV.  WORK  PORCB  nANNIIIC 

Sec.  401.  EstaUishment  of  Work  Force 
Plamthtg  Systems— While  Utles  n  and  m 
deal  with  incentives  for  better  productivity, 
titles  rv  and  V  require  the  development  of 
management  systems  to  determine  staffing 
needs  and  to  measure  productivity.  By  Octo- 
ber 1.  1985.  agencies  are  required  to  develop 
work  force  planning  systems  capable  of  de- 
termining staffing  needs  for  given  levels  of 
work. 

Sec  402  CertVtcation  <^  Work  Force 
Plamtbto  Systems— AU  worii  lorce  piMiwH.^ 
syst^ns  must  be  pilot  tested  by  the  a«eix:ies 
for  one  year.  Subsequent  to  testing,  agen- 
cies must  seek  certification  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  (OPM).  After  certi- 
fication, the  system  must  be  used  by  the 
agency  for  budget  formulation,  reorganla- 
tlon  and  contracting  out  determinations. 

Sec.  403.  Demonstration  Projects.— A» 
work  force  planning  systems  are  certified. 
OPM  is  required  to  test  whether  these  sys- 
tems can  substitute  for  agency  personnel 
ceilings  and  classification  systems  now  in 
use. 

TITLE  V.  COST  AOOOUNTINC  AND  PROPOCIHIH 


Sec.  501.  Cost  Accounting  Systems.— A 
second  management  system  necessary  to  en- 
hance productivity  and  cost  reduction  is 
cost  accounting.  Cost  accounting  systems, 
which  must  be  established  by  each  agency 
by  October  1,  1985,  will  determine  the  unit 
cost  for  each  good  or  service  produced  by 
the  government.  These  accounting  systems 
wOl  be  consistent  with  program  structure 
and  the  work  force  planning  systems. 

Sec.  502.  Productivity  Measurement  Sw»- 
tems.—A  third  management  system  is  a  pro- 
ductivity reporting  system  which  will  be  es- 
tablished by  October  1.  1»85.  This  system 
should  be  used  to  assess  government-wide 
productivity  and  to  compare  the  productiv- 
ity of  functions  which  are  common  to  sever- 
al agencies.  Once  the  OPM  system  is  estab- 
lished, the  existing  Bureau  of  lAbor  Statis- 
tics system  will  be  terminated. 

Sec  503.  CZearinoAoMje.— OPM  will  also  be 
required  to  establish  a  central  clearinghouse 
for  information  <m  productivity  improve- 
ment in  government 

Sec  504.  Employee  Participation  Proce- 
dures.—In  addition.  OPM  will  enoourace 
agencies  to  develop  procedures  to  increase 
«nployee  participation  In  agextcy  manage- 
ment. 
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TTTLB  VI.  CATITAL  LWVmMmT  rUITDS 

Sec  801.  Capital  Inveatment  Account3.-A 
third  major  productivity  Incentive  of  the 
bill  authorizes  agencies  to  establish  funds  to 
finance  capital  Improvements,  costing  less 
than  $100,000  which  generate  sufficient  sav- 
lng«  to  repay  the  cost  of  purchase  within 
four  years. 

Sec.  e02.  Project  Approval— The  general 
criteria  for  approval  of  capital  investment 
projects  are  established  with  the  require- 
ment that  the  Justification  of  the  project  be 
subject  to  Independent  review  within  the 
agency  prior  to  approval. 

Sec.  803.  i4udtf*.— After  funding  a  capital 
Investment  project,  the  agency  will  be  re- 
quired to  monitor  and  audit  the  project  to 
Insure  that  cost  savings  are  achieved. 

Sec  604.  Roie  of  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB).—OMB  will  reguUle  the 
expenditure  of  capital  investment  funds  and 
the  distribution  of  co«t  savings  achieved. 

TITLI  VII.  AADmoIfAL  IHCKHTIVM  ftJR 
mCRXASKD  PHODUCnVITY 

Sec.  701.  UiKtmigie  ReductUma  in  Force.— 
OPM  Is  required  to  issue  regulations  to 
mlnlmlae  the  number  of  employees  losing 
their  Jobs  as  a  result  of  productivity  Im- 
provement. Nothing  sours  employees  on 
productivity  Improvement  more  than  the 
idea  that,  by  being  more  productive,  they 
will  lose  their  own  jobs. 

Sec.  702.  Orade  Protection.— OFU  is 
charged  with  assuring  that  managers  who 
reduce  their  staff  requirements  through 
productivity  Improvement  do  not  get  down- 
graded as  a  result. 

Sec.  703.  Employee  Performance  Apprais- 
al—CoatribuUoa  to  agency  success  in  meet- 
ing program  objectives  and  cost  reduction 
goals  are  made  an  Integral  component  of 
the  Individual  performance  appraisals  of  all 
employees. 

Sec.  704.  Cost  Comparisons  for  Contract- 
ino  Out  <4  Worfc.— To  ensure  that  govern- 
ment work  Is  contracted  out  only  when  real 
cost  savings  can  be  achieved,  employees  are 
permitted  to  challenge  decisions  to  contract 
out  work  and  to  demonstrate  that  such 
work  could  be  performed  as  efficiently  and 
effectively  by  the  employees  themselves. 

Sec.  705.  Extension  of  Certain  Provisions 
to  Other  Perumnel  SysterFu.— Requires  the 
President  to  extend  the  Act  to  governmen- 
tal units  not  directly  covered. 

Sec.  706.  Employee  Bonuses  for  Cost  Sav- 
ings 5u<ves<<on«.— Provides  that  any  em- 
ployee who  discloses  waste  and  truad  within 
tt>*  opgnitloos  <rf  his  agency  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  fhmi  the  Inspector  General  or 
other  designated  official  an  award  of  $10,000 
ix  1%  ot  savings,  whichever  is  less. 

TITLX  Vm.  laSCXUJUISODS  PKOVISIOITS 

Sec.  801.  Centrali2ation  of  Productivity 
^^jwrtton*— Requires  the  President  to  cen- 
tralize the  government's  management,  reor- 
ganization, and  productivity  functions  to 
avoid  duplication  and  diffusion  of  responsi- 
bility. 

Sec  802.  ApplicabUity  of  Certain  Hilitary 
Acttptt<e*.— Excludes  certain  •  •  •. 

Sec.  803.  Use  of  CorUroctor*.— Generally, 
forbids  the  use  of  contractors  in  implement- 
ing the  Act.  This  avoids  the  problem  of 
agencies  failing  to  treat  producUvlty  im- 
provement seriously. 

Sec  804.  Absorption  of  Costs  within  AvaU- 
able  AVnd*.— Requires  agencies  to  abscHt) 
any  new  cosU  aaaoclated  with  this  Act  Into 
their  existing  approprlaUon. 

Sec  805.  Coordination  with  Government 
Budgetary  ProceM.— Requires  that  the  InKor- 
mation  and  management  systems  developed 


under  this  Act  be  coordinated  with  the 
budgetary  process  in  order  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion. 

Sec.  806.  Effective  Date.— The  effective  day 
Is  October  1,  1981. 
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LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  grfven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
name  of  cutting  costs  and  getting  Gov- 
ernment out  of  areas  best  handled  by 
the  private  sector,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  proposed  to  eliminate 
fimding  for  the  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  The  effect  of  this  de- 
cision would  be  to  deny  millions  of 
poor  people  throughout  this  country 
legal  advice  and  civil  representation 
that  they  would  not  otherwise  be  able 
to  afford.  In  my  opinion,  zero-budget- 
ing the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
cannot  be  justified  as  saving  money  or 
improving  service.  Rather,  it  is  a  fla- 
grant attack  on  the  rights  of  poor 
people  to  equal  access  to  justice  under 
the  law.  Nothing  is  more  fundamental 
to  our  democratic  system  than  the 
proposition  that  all  persons  are  equal 
before  the  law.  We  cannot  allow  this 
basic  principle  to  become  a  mockery 
by  letting  legal  services  quietly  fade 
away.  Without  legal  assistance,  only 
the  affluent  will  be  able  to  afford 
equal  justice  under  the  law. 

The  Legal  Sef/lces  Corporation  is 
not  an  expensive,  inefficient  program. 
In  fiscal  year  1981.  it  was  modestly 
funded  at  $321.3  million,  an  amount 
equal  to  just  under  1/5000  of  proposed 
defense  spending  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
With  this  $321.3  million,  the  I^SC  pro- 
vided grants  to  323  locally  run.  com- 
munity-based programs.  These  pro- 
grams, in  turn,  employed  5,000  attor- 
neys, as  well  as  support  staff,  and  op- 
erated 1.200  neighborhood  offices. 
Legal  services  personnel  work  at  wages 
well  below  those  in  the  private  sector. 
All  told,  the  use  in  1980  provided  as- 
sistance to  1.2  million  of  the  30  million 
Americans  living  at  or  near  poverty 
level.  This  works  out  to  Federal  spend- 
ing on  legal  assistance  of  just  over  $10 
per  poor  person.  Personally.  I  do  not 
think  that  $10  per  poor  person  is  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  upholding  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  this  country  stands. 

The  great  majority  of  Legal  Services 
Corporation  cases  are  individual  prob- 
lems of  so-called  poverty  law.  Charac- 
teristically, they  involve  family  mat- 
ters, housing  complaints,  income  main- 
tenance or  consumer  issues.  Most  legal 
services  clients  are  women;  and  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  are  black.  His- 
panic, or  Indian. 

Legal  services  attorneys  are  specially 
trained  to  deal  with  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and  their  expertise  has  drawn 
the  praise  of  both  liberal  and  conserv- 
ative legal  experts.  American  Bar  As- 


sociation president.  William  Reese 
Smith,  recently  stated  that  the  "con- 
tinuation of  the  [Legal  Services]  Cor- 
poration is  a  matter  of  great  public  In- 
terest" and  cited  the  Corporation  as  "a 
unique  and  remarkable  example  of 
government  and  the  private  sector 
working  together  to  solve  society's 
problems."  Smith  has  also  joined 
many  other  legal  experts  who  feel 
that  the  private  sector  cannot  effec- 
tively provide  the  services  now  han- 
dled by  LSC  lawyers.  He  recently  said: 

I  think  we  have  found  through  the  efforts 
of  the  organized  bar  in  yesteryear  that  a 
purely  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
organized  bar  is  not  likely  to  do  the  job.  We 
need  core  support  which  is  provided  by 
these  poverty  professionals. 

If  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  is 
zero  budgeted,  or  block  granted,  as 
some  have  proposed,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  will  see  a  major  drop  in  the 
legal  services  now  available  to  the 
poor.  Financially  pressed  States  do  not 
have  the  funds  to  support  a  decentral- 
ized version  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, Nor  could  private  attorneys 
afford  to  take  on  the  responsibility  of 
providing  extensive  legal  service  to 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay.  The 
Legal  Services  Corporation  now  oper- 
ates with  a  remarkable  3  percent  over- 
head and  its  lawyers  are  the  recog- 
nized specialists  Ln  poverty  law,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  level  of  service  it 
now  provides  could  be  easily  replicat- 
ed. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  has 
been  most  criticized  by  its  opponents 
for  its  occasional  class  action  suits  on 
behalf  of  poor  or  imder-represented 
groups,  I  maintain  that  the  LSC's  class 
action  suits  have  been  an  important 
part  of  their  contribution  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  justice  under  the  law. 
Class  action  suits  seek  to  eradicate  sys- 
tematic injustices  and  in  truth  are  a 
cost  and  time  effective  way  of  repre- 
senting many  clients  who  have  the 
same  claim.  By  filing  class  action  suits. 
LSC  attorneys  have  decreased  the  load 
on  our  already  overburdened  judicial 
system,  I  think  the  i;SC's  class  action 
suits  have  proven  to  be  an  effective 
and  legitimate  means  for  insuring  that 
the  rights  of  the  poor  are  represented 
in  the  continuous  evolution  of  Govern- 
ment policy, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  urge  that  aU  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  take  a  good  hard 
look  at  the  fine  service  that  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  provides.  In  its  7 
short  years  of  existence,  the  ISC  has 
evolved  into  a  modest,  cost-effective 
program  that  has  reached  millions  of 
low-income  Americans  and  helped 
them  solve  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  in  their  lives. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  has 
proved  its  value  many  times  over  as 
the  heart  of  an  effective  delivery 
system  of  legal  services  to  the  poor.  If 
we  are  to  stand  by  the  all-important 
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principle  that  all  persons  should  have 
equal  justice  under  the  law,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  must  remain 
intact,  I  urge  aU  Members  to  give  it 
their  full  support. 


GAO  FINDS  WASTE  IN  DEFENSE 
CONTRACTING 

(Ms.  FERRARO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  received  a  report  from  GAO 
that  disturbed  me  a  great  deal  and  I 
believe  it  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  This  report, 
"Controls  Over  DOD's  Management 
Support  Service  Contracts  Need 
Strengthening"  (MASAD-81-19),  doc- 
uments serious  and  pervasive  problems 
in  the  Department  of  Defense's  use  of 
consultant  and  management  support 
contracts.  Similar  problems  were  un- 
covered in  a  GAO  report  issued  last 
year  concerning  consulting-type  con- 
tract arrangements  by  civilian  agen- 
cies. 

While  I  support  spending  what  is 
necessary  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. I  do  not  believe  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation  are  willing  to  permit  waste 
and  mismanagement  in  DOD  in  the 
name  of  defense  while  budgets  are 
slashed  for  mass  transit,  school 
lunches,  and  food  stamps  for  the  el- 
derly. We  must  never  compromise  our 
national  security.  But.  before  we  elimi- 
nate funds  for  the  needy,  for  the 
cities,  for  the  elderly  in  our  Federal 
budget,  we  should  see  how  much 
money  is  going  to  consultants  working 
on  costly  projects  of  questionable  use, 

A  larger  question  raised  by  this  most 
recent  report  concerning  wasteful  con- 
sulting contracts  is  the  ability  of  the 
Defense  Department  to  perform  its  de- 
fense mission.  According  to  GAO. 
"several  of  the  contracts  have  pre- 
empted DOD's  prerogative  in  directing 
national  defense  and  in  management 
and  direction  of  the  Armed  Services," 
This  is  not  the  first  time  the  specter 
of  a  defense  establishment  dominated 
by  private  interests  has  been  raised. 
President  Elsenhower  warned  us  of 
the  growing  danger  from  the  military- 
Industrial  complex  20  years  ago.  I 
hope  we  are  wise  enough  to  heed  the 
warning  of  a  great  military  man  who 
saw  the  problem  developing  from  the 
inside  and  felt  it  was  important 
enough  to  warn  the  American  public 
about  in  his  farewell  speech  to  the 
Nation. 

The  foUowing  excerpt  from  the 
GAO  digest  gives  an  idea  of  the  types 
of  wasteful  and  dangerous  problems 
GAO  found  with  DOD  consulting  con- 
tracts as  well  as  how  pervasive  these 
problems  really  are: 

The  E>epartment  of  Defense  (EHDD)  spend 
at  about  $2.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1979  on 


aU  types  of  contract  management  support 
services.  TTiese  services  range  from  relative- 
ly simple  studies  to  aid  in  management  deci- 
sions to  contracts  involving  complex  engi- 
neering support  services  for  major  weapon 
systems. 

Proper  use  of  these  services  can  be  a 
normal,  legitimate,  and  economical  way  for 
DOD  to  satisfy  its  mission  requirements. 
GAO  reviewed  256  contracts  for  manage- 
ment support  services  valued  at  about 
$175.4  million.  These  contracts  were  ran- 
domly selected,  and  GAO  believes  Its  find- 
ings are  representative  of  the  total  universe 
of  management  support  contracts. 

In  spite  of  the  continuing  attention  being 
focused  on  the  use  of  contract  consultants, 
serious  and  pervasive  problems  continue  to 
exist,  and  will  continue  until  DOD  takes  the 
Initiative  to  address  them.  Contractors  are 
playing  a  significant  role  in  identifying 
needs  and  thus,  in  effect,  are  articulating 
and  performing  defensive  management 
functions.  The  result  is  that  DOD  is  weak- 
ening its  ability  to  perform  In-house  work 
essential  to  fulfillment  of  its  defense  mis- 
sion. Much  of  the  work  is  currently  being 
performed  by  former  DOD  employees. 

This  increasing  reliance  on  contractors 
has  raised  the  foUowing  additional  issues: 

Extensive  contract  awards  resulting  from 
unsolicited  proposals,  (102  contracts  review 
valued  at  $25  million.) 

Significant  involvement  of  former  EKDD 
officials  and  employees  in  contracts.  (131 
contracts  reviewed  valued  at  approximately 
$52.6  million.) 

Continuous  renewal  of  contracts.  ( 146  con- 
tracts reviewed  valued  at  $149.2  million.) 

Instances  of  questionable  need  for  and  use 
made  of  the  contract  services.  (44  contracts 
reviewed  valued  at  approximately  $6.8  mil- 
lion.) 

Overuse  of  sole-source  awards.  (211  con- 
tracts reviewed  valued  at  approximately 
$156.7  million.) 

Extensive  contract  modification.  ( 176  con- 
tracts reviewed  with  modifications  valued  at 
approximately  $73.8  million.) 

Previously,  the  focus  of  attention  has 
been  on  problems  with  consulting  services 
as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB).  GAO  found  the  above 
problems  in  aU  types  of  management  sup- 
port services  reviewed;  therefore.  GAO  be- 
lieves that  the  management  controls  out- 
lined in  OMB  Circular  A- 120  should  be  ap- 
plied to  professional  and  management  sup- 
port services,  and  special  studies  and  analy- 
ses. Also,  there  is  a  need  to  provide  visibility 
over  these  services  in  the  budgetary  dis- 
plays. 

An  assessment  of  DOD's  capability  to  per- 
form all  essential  management  functions  in- 
house  under  existing  personnel  ceiling  con- 
straints is  needed  to  achieve  effective  ac- 
tions for  the  problems  brought  out  in  this 
report.  GAO  is  currently  reviewing  the  issue 
of  personnel  ceilings  Government-wide  and 
will  provide  further  insight  on  this  issue  at 
a  later  time. 

I  intend  to  carefully  scrutinize  the 
issues  raised  by  GAO  in  a  joint  hear- 
ing with  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service.  Post  Office  and  General 
Services  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  later  this  month.  I  urge 
my  (x>lleagues  to  carefully  question 
the  use  of  contract  consultants  during 
budget  consideration  and  the  appro- 
priations and  authorization  process. 

GAO  recommends  budget  visibility 
as  the  first  step  in  controlling  wasteful 


consulting  contracts.  Believe  it  or  not, 
despite  widespread  notoriety  over  the 
past  few  years  we  still  do  not  know 
how  many  tax  dollars  will  be  spent 
this  year  on  consulting  and  other  con- 
tracts. 

The  $174  million  worth  of  contracts 
reviewed  by  GAO  represented  2,077 
staff  years.  This  means  that  at  DOD 
alone  there  are  30,788  invisible  man- 
agement support  services  employees. 
When  you  include  other  categories  of 
contracts  in  all  Federal  agencies  you 
find  a  hidden  bureaucracy  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  employees  all 
paid  for  by  tax  dollars.  We  must  bring 
this  invisible  expense  out  of  the  shad- 
ows. We  must  not  continue  to  exclude 
this  multibillion  dollar  expenditure 
from  public  scrutiny. 


MORE  ABOUT  MOBIL 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February 
25.  I  placed  a  statement  that  was 
headlined:  "Bedell  to  MobU:  Put  Dp  or 
Shut  Up."  In  that  article.  I  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Allan  Murray,  president 
of  Mobil  OU's  marketing  and  refining 
division  was  quoted  in  the  Washington 
Post  as  speaking  out  against  Govern- 
ment financing  of  energy  projects 
while  Mobil  has  been  getting  and  con- 
tinues to  get  Government  funding  to 
help  prove  the  commercial  viability  of 
a  Mobil  catalyst  used  to  convert 
methanol  to  high  octane  gasoline. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mobil  in  which  they  claim  that  my 
statement  "presented  a  completely  dis- 
torted view  of  Mobil's  role  and  MobU's 
intentions  in  the  areas  of  synfuels 
technology  and  synfuels  projects." 
Their  letter  alleges  that  I  took  out  of 
context  a  quote  from  Mr.  Murray. 

As  I  noted  in  my  statement,  the 
Washington  Post  had  reported  that 
the  Mobil  executive's  view  of  Federal 
financing  of  synthetic  fuels  projects  is 
as  follows; 

What's  going  to  happen  is  If  I  have  a  good 
idea,  I'm  going  to  do  it  myself;  if  I  have  a 
lousy  idea.  I'm  going  to  get  the  government 
to  finance  it  so  I  don't  lose  any  money. 

My  correspondent  at  Mobil  does  not 
question  the  accuracy  of  that  quote, 
but  does  suggest  that  reading  the 
quote  in  the  context  of  the  entire  arti- 
cle will  somehow  change  its  meaning.  I 
doubt  that. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  request  that  the 
letter  I  received  from  Mobil,  along 
with  the  complete  text  of  the  Post  ar- 
ticle, be  entered  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  statement,  so  that 
the  taxpayers  can  see  if  the  quote  was 
taken  out  of  context,  and  can  decide 
for  themselves  whether  or  not  Mobil  is 
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indeed  feeding  at  the  public  trough 
while  at  the  same  time  criticizing  the 
Government  for  providing  such  pro- 
grams. 

Adding  insult  to  injury,  in  fact,  is 
the  report  by  the  Associated  Press  last 
week  that  Mobil  has  applied  once 
again  for  additional  financing  by  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  I  am 
seeking  further  information  about  this 
latest  effort  by  MobU  to  obtain  money 
from  a  program  they  say  they  do  not 
like,  and  I  will  share  that  information 
with  my  colleagues  as  it  becomes  avail- 
able. 

Returning  to  the  MobU  letter,  there 
was  apparently  some  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "de- 
velop" as  it  applies  to  the  Mobil  cata- 
lyst, ZSM-5.  As  their  letter  points  out. 
the  taxpayers  spent  about  $3  million, 
compared  to  Mobil's  outlay  of  $1  mil- 
lion, for  the  cost  of  development  of  a 
pUot  plant  to  test  the  methanol  to  gas- 
oline process  using  the  catalyst. 

In  my  statement.  I  also  noted  that 
the  n,S.  Government  is  spending  $10 
million  to  help  buUd  a  demonstration 
plant  in  West  Germany.  This  pilot 
project  in  West  Germany  is  to  further 
test  and  prove  the  value  of  the  Mobil 
process  using  this  same  catalyst. 

In  both  these  projects,  even  though 
the  taxpayers  of  our  country  are 
laying  out  more  money  than  MobU  for 
these  projects  to  prove  the  value  of 
the  MobU  catalyst  in  the  processes, 
Mobil,  not  the  Government,  retains 
the  rights  to  any  patents  developed.  It 
is  true  that  MobU  is  required  to  license 
the  process  to  others,  and  to  pay  a 
portion  of  the  resultant  royalties  to 
the  Government.  But  after  those  pay- 
ments have  reached  double  the  Gov- 
ernment's costs— 420  million,  with  no 
interest  or  adjustment  for  inflation— 
aU  further  royalties  will  go  solely  to 
MoblL 

How  can  anyone  possibly  believe 
that  it  is  proper  for  the  Government 
to  take  taxpayers  money  and  pay  a 
larger  share  than  MobU  for  pUot  proj- 
ects to  prove  the  commercial  value  of 
a  MobU  process,  and  then  agree  that 
MobU  should  be  aUowed  to  retain  all 
the  patents,  so  long  as  they  pay  a  por- 
tion of  the  royalties  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  only  untU  such  time  as 
double  the  Government's  investment 
has  been  paid,  after  which  MobU  will 
get  to  keep  aU  of  the  royalties? 

The  MobU  letter  indicates  that  the 
news  reports  of  MobU  receiving  almost 
$400  million  from  the  New  Zealand 
Government  to  buUd  a  plant  there  are 
a  fiction,  and  the  final  contracts  for 
materials  and  services  to  be  provided 
by  Mobfl  have  not  yet  been  negotiat- 
ed. I  appreciate  their  pointing  out 
these  facts,  and  I  look  forward  to  re- 
ceiving more  information  of  the  New 
Zealand  deal,  since  American  taxpay- 
ers have  been  helping  to  fund  these 
pUot  projects  to  prove  the  MobU  proc- 
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The  MobU  letter  would  seem  to 
object  to  the  question  posed  in  my  pre- 
vious statement.  Noting  Mr.  Murray's 
remarks  as  quoted  In  the  foUowlng 
news  article,  my  question  was  based 
upon  his  statement  and  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  made 
substantial  Investments  In  projects  to 
prove  the  MobU  process,  as  weU  as  en- 
tering into  further  commitments 
under  the  synthetic  fuels  program.  I 
asked: 

So,  what  is  BCr.  Murray  telling  ua  about 
the  coal-to-gaaollne  project  involving 
MobU '8  ZSM-8  catalyst?  And  what  la  he  tell- 
ln«  ua  about  the  government's  $25  million 
participation  in  a  new  Joint  venture  with 
Mobil,  announced  last  December  in  the 
second  round  of  the  Synfuels  Program 
awards?  $25  million,  by  the  way  la  the  larg- 
est award  allowed  by  law. 

Could  it  be  that  Mobil  haa  conned  the 
government  into  investing  in  a  turkey?  Or 
have  they  simply  decided  to  grab  for  all  the 
dollars  they  can? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  logical 
question. 

Apparently.  MobU  does  not  consider 
it  to  be  a  turkey,  for  which  I  am  glad, 
since  the  taxpayers  have  footed  the 
bill  for  such  a  large  part  of  the  com- 
mercial demonstration  costs. 

But  if  it  Is  neither  a  turkey  or  a  con. 
how  does  MobU  reconcUe  the  state- 
ment made  by  their  Mr.  Murray  with 
the  company's  desire  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  such  a  large  part  of  the 
costs  of  this  project? 

I  believe  the  word  "catalyst"  in  one 
paragraph  of  my  previous  statement 
should  be  changed  so  that  the  last 
three  paragraphs  would  read: 

It  takes  some  nerve  for  an  oil  company 
with  $3.25  billion  in  annual  profita  to  put 
the  arm  on  the  American  public  for  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  to  develop  their  proceaa 
and  then  to  mount  a  public  relations  cam- 
paign criticizing  government  funding  of 
energy  research  projects.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
same  tind  of  nerve  that  Is  required  of  those 
who  would  talce  risks  on  new  ventures. 

If  this  is  so,  I  recommend  that  MobU  take 
a  dose  of  its  own  medicine.  If  the  process  is 
as  good  as  their  ads  claim,  and  government 
support  is  as  bad  as  the  company  Haim« 
then  the  MobU  OU  Corporation  ought  to 
put  its  own  money  where  its  mouth  is. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  pretty  clear 
case.  I  beUeve  MobU  ought  to  either  put  up 
or  shut  up. 

Bfr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  reaUy  expect 
MobU  to  shut  up.  When  a  major  oU 
company  with  13.250.000.000  in  profits 
for  1980  can  get  the  taxpayers  to  fund 
part  of  their  pUot  plant  projects  to 
prove  their  processes;  and  when  that 
same  oU  company  can  run  ads  aU 
across  the  country,  as  tax  deductible 
expenditures,  telling  everyone  how 
great  their  process  is  without  mention- 
ing the  fact  that  the  taxpayers  paid  a 
large  part  of  the  cost  of  pUot  plants  to 
prove  the  process;  how  could  anyone 
expect  them  to  shut  up? 

But  neither  do  I  beUeve  it  is  proper 
for  an  elected  representative  to  let 
these  things  occur  without  letting  the 


taxpayers  know  how  their  money  is 
being  spent. 

As  long  as  the  Government  contin- 
ues to  help  finance  projects  for  MobU 
OU  Corp..  whose  poverty  I  question, 
and  whose  appreciation  for  this  help 
from  the  taxpayer  is  absent  from  their 
ads— which  not  only  faU  to  mention 
these  Government  payments  but  go  so 
far  as  to  criticize  the  Government  pro- 
grams— and  whose  executives  make 
statements  like  those  in  the  enclosed 
Washington  Post  article,  I  do  not  plan 
to  shut  up  either. 

Moan.  On.  Coap., 
Nev>  YorK  N.  Y.,  March  20. 1981. 
Hon.  Bkrklkt  Bsdkll, 
U.S.  House  0/ Repretentative*. 
Wtufiington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Mb.  Bkdkll:  Your  remarics  on 
MobU's  activities  in  the  field  of  synthetic 
fuels  appearing  in  the  February  35,  1981 
Congressional  Record,  are  replete  with  seri- 
ous errors  of  fact.  We  fear  you  have  been 
misled  by  unreliable  information  aourcea.  ao 
much  ao  that  the  statement  presented  a 
completely  distorted  view  of  MobU's  role 
and  MobU's  intentions  In  the  areas  of  ayn- 
fuela  technology  and  aynfuels  projects. 

In  the  interest  of  setting  the  record 
straight  we  present  the  foUowlng  facts: 

The  remarks  In  question  repeatedly  con- 
tend MobU  has  received  government  aaalat- 
ance  in  the  development  of  the  ZSM-5  cata- 
ijrst.  MobU  has  never  received  any  financial 
assistance  from  the  government  in  develop- 
ing the  catalyst.  The  catalyst  was  dlacov- 
ered.  developed  and  is  manufactured  by 
MobU.  The  government  waa  not  involved  In 
any  phase  of  these  activities. 

MobU  commercialized  the  catalyst  for  use 
in  the  refining  and  petro-chemlcals  industry 
in  the  early  lOTO's.  When  the  company  dis- 
covered that  ZSM-5  catalyst  could  be  used 
to  convert  methanol  to  gasoline  it  spent  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  on  the  early 
development  of  this  process. 

In  1975,  in  response  to  government  ap- 
peals for  programs  to  Improve  the  country's 
synfuels  o^wbUltles  as  early  as  possible. 
MobU  brought  this  technology  to  the  gov- 
ernment's attention.  The  government  subse- 
quently shared  part  of  the  cost  of  develop- 
ment of  the  methanol  to  gasoline  proceaa 
In  thoae  funding  contracts  between  MobU 
and  the  government,  MobU's  share  waa 
about  $1  million  and  the  government's 
share  was  about  $3  million.  Those  figures 
are  smaU  when  compared  to  the  many  mU- 
Uons  of  dollars  the  company  has  spent  over 
the  years  in  additional  development  of  the 
technology. 

With  regard  to  the  pUot  project  in  West 
Qermany,  which  is  Jointly  being  run  by  the 
VS.  Government,  the  Oerman  government, 
two  Oerman  private  companies  and  Mobil, 
the  statement  overlooks  essential  facta.  It  ia 
true  that  the  VM.  government's  share  of  the 
cost  of  this  project  is  $10  million.  What  Is 
totaUy  ignored  is: 

1.  That,  as  part  of  the  agreement,  MobU 
will  Ucenae  the  process  to  others. 

2.  That  the  contract  calls  for  MobU  to 
repay  the  U.S.  government  twice  the  $10 
mllUon  (or  $20  million)  from  future  royal- 
ties we  derive  from  licensing  the  process. 

3.  That  the  cost  to  MobU  of  supplying  the 
specific  catalysts  to  be  used  at  the  pUot 
plant  ia  placed  at  $7  million,  and  the  value 
of  thla  MobU  contribution  ia  acknowledged 
In  the  contract. 
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Aa  for  the  portion  of  the  statement  deal- 
ing with  the  New  Zealand  project: 

1.  It  says  MobU  is  receivlniK  almost  $400 
million  from  New  Zealand  for  buUdlng  the 
facility  there.  The  fact  is  New  Zealand  haa 
not  paid  MobU  any  funda,  and  the  $400  mU- 
Uon  fee  is  a  fiction. 

2.  We  have  shared,  on  a  50-50  basis,  aU 
costs  with  the  New  Zealand  goverment  on 
aU  studies  done  to  date  on  that  project. 

3.  We  expect  to  negotiate  contracts  for 
materials  and  servicea  which  MobU  wUl  pro- 
vide, and  for  which  we  wUl  be  paid.  These 
arrangement  are  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

4.  We,  together  with  the  New  Zealand  gov- 
ernment, expect  to  be  equity  shareholders 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
plant. 

Further,  we'd  like  to  point  out  that  the 
quote  of  a  MobU  executive,  taken  from  his 
remarks  reported  in  the  February  23,  1981. 
Washington  Post,  waa  totaUy  out  of  con- 
text. Using  It  this  way  makes  a  case  that 
MobU  is  grabbing  for  government  dollars. 
whUe  the  paragraph  that  preceded  those 
words  in  the  Post  article  makes  it  clear  that 
he  waa  saying  there  is  a  proper— although 
limited— role  for  government  in  the  develop- 
ing synfuels  industry. 

FlnaUy,  with  regard  to  the  government's 
decision  to  negotiate  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  MobU  for  a  coal-to-gasollne 
project,  the  suggestion  that  MobU  has 
conned  the  government  into  investing  in  a 
turkey  is  unwarranted.  It  is  clearly  recorded 
in  our  proposal  that  MobU  would  be  com- 
mitted to  spending  in  excess  of  $45  million 
or  about  double  the  government's  maximum 
expenditure  in  Just  this  early  phase  of  that 
venture.  Furthermore,  MobU  wiU  be  obligat- 
ed to  repay  the  government  funding  when 
the  project  comes  on  stream.  This  attests  to 
the  Judgment  of  both  the  government  and 
MobU  that  this  is  a  promising  synfuels  ven- 
ture that  merits  our  capital  commitments  to 
make  it  move  forward. 

Mr.  BedeU,  now  that  you  have  the  correct 
fact£,  we  feel  confident  that  you  wUl  want 
to  set  the  record  straight,  giving  appropri- 
ate vlslbUlty  to  these  clarifications  by  in- 
.wrtlng  them  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely, 

J.  J.  Wis*. 
Vice  President,  Planninn, 
Mobil  Research  and  Development  Corp. 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Post.  Feb.  23. 19811 

Mobil  Suppobts  Pboposai,  To  B3hd  Syhfdbl 

Obaiits 

(By  WUllam  H.  Jones) 

MobU  Corp.,  the  nation's  second-largest 
petroleum  company  and  a  major  new  corpo- 
rate resident  of  metropoUtan  Washington, 
made  its  first  presentation  to  local  securities 
analysts  last  week  since  moving  its  n.S.  mar- 
keting and  refining  headquarters  to  Fairfax 
County  from  mid-Manhattan. 

Allan  Murray,  president  of  the  firm's 
worldwide  marketing  and  refining  oper- 
ations, took  the  occasion  to  express  his  per- 
sonal support  of  President  Reagan's  propos- 
al to  eliminate  federal  grants  to  corpora- 
tions for  synthetic-fuel  projects. 

"The  man  who  is  going  to  make  the 
money  ought  to  lose  it,"  he  told  the  Wash- 
ington Society  of  Investment  Analysts. 
Murray  emphasized  his  view  that  synthetic 
fuels  must  be  developed  as  part  of  an  overall 
national  strategy  for  future  energy  re- 
sources. But  the  role  of  government  should 
be  limited  to  initial,  pure  research,  be 
added. 

"I  do  beUeve,  however,  that  It  would  be  a 
mistake  for  thla  nation  to  get  Involved  with 


any  financing  when  you  get  beyond  the  re- 
search stage.  .  .  What's  going  to  happen  is 
If  I  have  a  good  idea,  I'm  going  to  do  it 
myself:  if  I  have  a  lousy  idea,  I'm  going  to 
get  the  government  to  finance  it  so  I  don't 
lose  any  money."  Murray  told  the  analysts. 

Under  the  Reagan  administration's  reor- 
dering of  the  budget  and  proposed  spending 
cuts.  Department  of  Energy  synfuels  grants 
would  be  eliminated  after  fiscal  1982.  and 
the  new  Synthetic  Fuels  Corp,  is  supposed 
to  emphasize  development  by  the  private 
sector  instead  of  government  for  a  savings 
of  $2.7  billion  of  fiscal  1986. 

Murray  said  the  only  exception  should  be 
government  guarantees  against  sudden  price 
decisions  by  the  oU-producing  countries,  de- 
signed to  drive  a  synthetic  fuels  operation 
out  of  business. 

MobU,  which  also  owns  the  depressed 
Montgomery  Ward  retaU  chain,  currently 
has  more  than  1,000  employes  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  after  moving  Its  U.S.  headquar- 
ters here  last  year.  Murray  heads  the  do- 
mestic operation  as  weU  as  the  firm's  over- 
seas refiiUng  arm,  from  offices  in  New  York. 

"They  love  it  here,"  Murray  said  of  the 
new  MobU  residents  in  metropoUtan  Wash- 
ington. 

In  answer  to  a  question.  Murray  said  em- 
phatically that  MobU  has  no  intention  of 
unloading  its  Montgomery  Ward  retail 
chain,  which  reported  a  loss  of  $133  million 
last  year.  He  said  Ward  wUl  move  to  central- 
ized checkouts  In  some  stores  and  close  un- 
profitable units  but  that  the  retaUer  "Is 
basically  strong." 

Ward  was  hurt  more  severely  during  last 
year's  recession  than  some  other  large  re- 
taUers  because  its  ratio  of  credit  sales  Is 
higher,  and  its  borrowing  had  more  short- 
term  maturies  than  competitors.  As  Interest 
rates  hit  record  levels.  Ward's  profltabUlty 
from  credit  operations  was  pinched  sharply. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  POLAND 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
noission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world's 
attention  focuses  on  the  tense  situa- 
tion in  Poland,  I  feel  it  is  imperative 
for  the  House  to  address  itself  to  this 
crisis.  Recent  reports  indicate  that 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  in  and  aroimd 
Poland  are  at  the  height  of  readiness, 
and  maneuvers  by  these  forces  are  al- 
ready 3  weeks  beyond  their  expected 
expiration  date  of  mid-March.  Some 
informed  sources  feel  that  perhaps  as 
many  as  25,000  trcxips  are  Involved  in 
these  maneuvers. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion today  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  that  the  United  States  could 
not  remain  Indifferent  to  any  external 
aggression  or  internal  repression 
against  the  people  of  Poland.  This  res- 
olution further  states  that  such  devel- 
opments would  have  serious  conse- 
quences for  East- West  relations. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  State  De- 
partment on  the  language  of  this  reso- 
lution, and  they  have  stated  that  it  is 
in  line  with  administration  policy. 

Since  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to 
demonstrate  our  support  behind  the 


President  in  actions  he  may  take  to 
prevent  the  conduct  we  are  concerned 
about,  a  provision  is  included  to  that 
effect  in  this  resolution. 

I  ask  aU  of  my  di8tlng\il8hed  od- 
leagues  to  Join  me  in  this  resolution. 


DEMOCRATIC-CONTROLLED 
BUDGET  COMMITTEE'S  FIGURES 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  tor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extmd  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Reagan's  package  for  economic  recov- 
ery has  Just  received  its  first  defeat  in 
the  House  Budget  Committee  by  a  13- 
to-17  vote.  aU  Democrats  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Representative  Gramm 
from  Texas  voting  against  the  Presi- 
dent's package. 

I  have  reference  to  voting  on  the  ag- 
gregate figures  presented  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  Instead  of  adopting  the 
President's  figures  that  would  put  us 
on  the  road  to  economic  recovery,  the 
Democratic-controUed  committee  has 
adopted  those  figti^es  presented  by 
Chairman  Joiiss. 

Why  the  administration's  figures 
rather  than  those  proposed  by  the 
chairman?  There  are  several  reasons: 
Chairman  Joms  did  not  like  OMB's 
numbers— he  did  not  like  CBO's,  and 
he  did  not  like  the  results  of  his  own 
first  two  sets  of  assumptions. 

He  sent  to  CBO— no,  he  had  to  send 
them  a  third  set  before  he  received 
the  numbers  he  presented  to  us.  Now. 
I  personally  cannot  give  too  much  cre- 
dence to  his  figures  since  they  were  ar- 
rived at  in  such  a  manner.  I  elect  to  go 
with  OMB  since  they  have  a  specific 
charter  from  this  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  give  us  their  best 
advice  on  this  subject. 

We  cannot  forget  there  was  an  elec- 
tion last  November  and  the  t>eopile 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  Ronald 
Reagan.  Whj^  Becaust  the  American 
people  did  not  like  the  direction  in 
which  their  country  was  heading  and 
they  wanted  a  chsinge  and  he  prom- 
ised them  a  change.  He  did  not  say. 
elect  me  and  I  will  give  you  more  and 
more  spending,  necessitating  higher 
and  higher  taxes,  and  bringing  on 
higher  and  higher  inflation.  No.  he 
said,  I  am  opposed  to  these  things  and 
I  will  do  what  I  can  to  change  them. 
He  promised  them  less  Government, 
less  Federal  regulation  and  redtape, 
more  dependent*  on  the  individual 
American  and  less  dependent*  on  Gov- 
ernment, more  productivity  and  great- 
er competitiveness  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace. 

Aiter  that  election  and  even  before 
his  inaugtiration— Ronald  Reagan 
started  putting  together  a  package,  a 
package  to  accomplish  what  the 
people  Indicated  they  wanted  from 
Government.  This  package  has  many 
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integral  and  vital  parts— the  tax  part 
and  the  budget  part  being  two  of  the 
most  vital  parts.  Certainly,  he  cannot 
give  this  country  the  new  direction  it 
so  desperately  needs  without  these 
two  parts  being  adopted  without  sig- 
nificant change. 

Does  the  Democrat  budget  proposed 
by  Chairman  Joifxs  give  us  that 
change?  Well,  take  a  look  at  the  num- 
bers and  answer  your  own  Question. 
His  aggregate  spending  outlays  will  go 
from  the  $632  billion  provided  for  tn 
the  fiscal  year  1981  resolution  passed 
last  November  to  $713.5  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  would  give  us  an 
increase  in  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  $133.9  billion  in  Just  2 
years.  To  get  some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  increase,  one  merely  needs 
to  recall  that  the  total,  I  repeat,  total 
spending  of  the  Federal  Government 
never  reached  the  $100  billion  mark 
for  1  year  untU  the  second  year  of  the 
Kennedy  administration.  Yet,  spend- 
ing under  the  Jones  proposal  would  in- 
crease spending  over  1980  by  $133.9 
billion. 

Is  this  the  tiunaround  the  people 
wanted  and  the  country  so  desperately 
needs?  I  think  not.  The  Jones  proposal 
will  not,  admittedly  reduce  Inflation. 
According  to  his  own  projections.  In- 
flation will  remain  in  the  double-digit 
range— 12  percent  for  1982.  I  thought 
high  inflation  is  the  one  thing  the 
people  wanted  brought  under  control, 
the  same  with  higher  unemployment. 
His  projections  would  give  us  higher 
unemployment.  Why? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
merely  nibbles  at  the  problems  and 
does  not  take  a  whole  bite.  His  spend- 
ing aggregate  is  up  considerably  over 
the  President's.  There  is  no  meaning- 
ful reversal  of  past  policies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  in  glancing  at  his 
budget  last  night,  I  find  he  is  restoring 
$8,345  billion  in  reductions  that  the 
President  had  recommended.  The  bloc 
grant  concept  of  returning  many  of 
these  functions  to  the  States— where 
they  could  be  performed  cheaper  and 
with  less  redtape— has  been  scuttled. 

Taxes  would  be  decreased  by  a  net  of 
only  $30.5  billion  and  new  taxes  in  the 
amount  of  $7.6  billion  would  be  added 
to  the  Government  take.  These  reduc- 
tions would  not  become  effective  until 
1982  and  would  be  passed  around  in  a 
manner  which  obviously  would  be  to 
gain  votes — as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past  several  tax  reduction  bills— rather 
than  to  cure  the  ills  now  facing  our 
rapidly  fading  and  once  very  competi- 
tive economy.  The  Reagan  tax  reduc- 
tions would  be  for  $53.9  billion  ($51.3 
net)  and  would  be  directed  at  awaken- 
ing that  sleeping  giant  and  putting 
people  back  to  work  in  the  private 
sector,  producing  goods  and  services  to 
add  to  our  GNP  and  to  increase  our 
productivity. 

This  cannot  be  accomplished  when 
we    permit    the    inflationary    bracket 


creep  in  our  tax  laws  and  they  would 
continue  under  the  Jones  proposal. 

Interest  rates  would  remain  in  the 
12  percent  bracket  and  they  must 
come  down  if  inflation  is  to  come 
down. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  but  in  the  inter- 
est of  time  I  wUl  not. 


EXEMPTING  STATES  AND  CITIES 
FROM  WINDFALL  PROFITS  TAX 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today,  with  Mr.  Lungren, 
Mr.  Matsui,  and  Mr.  Roussklot,  a  bill 
to  allow  the  exemption  of  all  revenues 
of  all  States  and  cities  from  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax.  The  legislative  history 
makes  it  clear  that  this  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  when  the  tax  was 
first  enacted. 

Late  last  year,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  issued  regulations  which  sub- 
ject the  State  of  California  to  the  tax 
on  part  of  their  oil  production  rev- 
enues, because  of  the  unique  type  of 
net  profits  agreement  which  the  State 
has  with  private  companies  to  extract 
oU  from  public  lands. 

I  have  been  working  with  the  city  of 
Long  Beach  and  the  California  State 
Lands  Commission  since  last  Novem- 
ber to  find  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
The  te?t  of  this  bill  has  been  worked 
out  by  attorneys  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  a  Washington  firm 
which  California  hired  specifically  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of  imposing 
the  windfall  profit  tax  on  the  States 
was  debated  thoroughly  last  year.  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  can  pass  this  bill 
quickly.  In  the  Senate,  the  two  Cali- 
fornia Senators  have  introduced  iden- 
tical legislation. 


D  1445 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  55, 
which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Hoiise 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  SALE  OF  F-15  EN- 
HANCEMENT EQUIPMENT  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kxmp)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GKNXRAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  matter  on 
the  subject  of  my  special  order  today 
and  that  of  Mr.  Blanchard  of  Michi- 
gan. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
will  soon  be  asked  to  consider  whether 
the  United  States  should  sell  Saudi 
Arabia  enhancement  equipment  for 
the  F-15  jet  fighter  aircraft  scheduled 
for  delivery  to  Riyadh  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  and  probably  whether  we 
should  also  sell  the  Saudis  an  early 
warning  system— in  all  likelihood 
AWAC's— to  complement  their  capa- 
bilities. 

In  conjunction  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Blanchard)  I  have  requested  this  spe- 
cial order  today  to  allow  Members  to 
join  with  me  to  express  our  concerns 
regarding  this  proposed  sale. 

I  admire  and  support  President 
Reagan  for  his  conunitment  to  process 
the  security  of  Israel  and  to  Camp 
David  and  for  his  firm  belief— which  I 
share— that  Israel  is  first  and  foremost 
a  strategic  asset  of  the  United  States. 
The  Israeli  people  could  ask  for  no 
more  loyal  friend  than  President 
Reagan. 

At  the  same  time,  I  support  the 
President's  desire  to  improve  our  rela- 
tions with  Saudi  Arabia.  The  potential 
exists  for  our  two  countries  to  coordi- 
nate our  efforts  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia  find 
and  exploit  the  significant  opportuni- 
ty to  work  together. 

Thus  it  is  not  our  purpose  today  to 
suggest  that  the  United  States  should 
ignore  the  legitimate  defense  needs  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  It  is  not  our  piupose  to 
subvert  the  good  relations  between 
our  two  countries. 

Rather,  I  want  to  raise  some  ques- 
tions, and  express  my  reservations 
concerning  the  content  and  timing  of 
this  sale. 

In  1978,  this  country  agreed  to  pro- 
vide Saudi  Arabia  60  F-15  aircraft.  I 
was  opposed  to  that  sale  because  I  be- 
lieved that  Saudi  Arabia  had  done 
nothing  to  demonstrate  their  support 
for  our  American  security  interests. 

Congress  approved  the  sale  but  only 
upon  the  express  representation  that 
the  enhancement  equipment  now  con- 
templated would  not  be  forthcoming. 
WhUe  Saudi  Arabia  now  claims  that  it 
never  agreed  to  such  a  restriction,  nei- 
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ther  did  it  protest  when  Harold  Brown 
told  the  Congress: 

The  aircraft  can  carry  three  external  fuel 
tanks,  but  the  plane  requested  by  Saudi 
Arabia  tpiU  not  be  e<ruipped  with  special  fea- 
tures that  could  give  it  additional  range. 
Specifically,  the  planes  will  not  have  con/or- 
mat  fuel  tanks  (fastpacks)  .  .  .  Saudi  Arabia 
has  not  requested  that  the  plane  be  outfit- 
ted with  Multiple  Ejection  Raclu  (MER 
200)  which  would  allow  the  plane  to  carry  a 
substantial  bomb  load.  The  U.S.  u>iU  not  fur- 
nish such  MERs  .  .  .  Saudi  Arabia  has  not 
requested  nor  do  we  intend  to  sell  any  other 
systems  or  armaments  that  would  increase 
the  range  or  enhance  the  ground  attack  ca- 
pability of  the  F-lSs.  (Italic  supplied;  letter 
to  Senate  Foreign  Relations  committee. 
May  9.  1978). 

And  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Secre- 
tary Brown  stated  that  the  United 
States  had  no  intention  of  selling  the 
Saudis  AWACS  or  Hawkeye  in  the 
future.  (May  9,  1978.) 

Now  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed to  sell  conformal  fuel  tanks 
(CPT)  to  increase  the  range  of  the  F- 
15.  According  to  the  Manufacturer 
(McDonnell  Douglas)  the  addition  of 
conformal  fuel  tanks  to  an  F-15  flying 
an  air  superiority  mission  enhsuices  its 
flight  radius  79  percent,  extends  the 
F-15's  interdiction  capability  93  per- 
cent, and  improves  its  loiter  capability 
65  percent  when  under  a  close  air  sup- 
port mission.  (McDonnell  E>ouglas  Air- 
craft Co.  publication,  "FASTPACK 
Conformal  Fuel  Tanks  (CFT)  the 
Eagle  Enhancers"  April  1980,  p.  7.) 

In  Middle  Eastern  geopolitics,  this 
means  that  an  P-15  with  a  1-ton  bomb 
and  two  CFT's  could  take  off  from  a 
coastal  Saudi  air  base,  a  run  into  the 
Israeli  heartland,  and  land  at  the 
Saudis'  forward  airbase  of  Tabuk  on 
the  return.  Alternatively,  an  F-15  with 
three  external  tanlcs  and  no  bombs 
could  make  the  same  run,  flying  pro- 
tective cover  for  other  Arab  attack 
planes.  (Richard  Witkin  "Israelis 
Ponder  Strategic  Effect  of  F-15's  Sale 
to  Saudis"  New  York  Times  May  31, 
1978). 

While  the  administration  has  report- 
edly deferred  a  decision  on  selling 
bomb  racks— multiple  ejection  racks  or 
MER  200's— such  racks  are  fairly 
simple  in  design  and  easily  fabricat- 
ed—as are  other  necessities  for  ground 
attack— suggesting  that  the  Saudis 
could  buy  the  needed  equipment  else- 
where to  give  the  F-15  clear  ground 
attack  capability. 

The  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  missile  pro- 
posed for  sale  is  an  infrared  air-to-air 
missile  with  all  aspect  capability,  pro- 
viding an  improved  air  attack  versatil- 
ity over  the  AIM  9-P-3  missile  origi- 
nally included  in  the  sale. 

And  finally,  the  administration  has 
tentatively  agreed  to  provide  Saudi 
Arabia  an  airborne  early  warning  air- 
craft system— reportedly  AWACS. 

AWACS  has  an  air  refueling  capabil- 
ity, and  would  allow  radar  surveillance 
of  areas  of  200  statute  miles  or  more. 


Should  that  AWACS  be  configured 
with  the  capacity  to  direct  and  control 
interceptor  action,  the  added  capabili- 
ty given  the  Saudi  F-15's  would  be  for- 
midable. 

I  must  say  flat  out  that  I  am  mysti- 
fied why  the  United  States  would  give 
the  Saudis  AWACS.  There  are  already 
two  AWACS  in  Saudi  Arabia,  but  they 
are  controlled  and  flown  by  U.S.  per- 
sonnel. It  seems  to  me  that  tf  there 
are  going  to  be  any  more  AWACS  in 
the  Middle  East,  they  too  should  be 
controlled  by  U.S.  personnel. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  turn 
my  back  on  Saudi  Arabia.  On  the  con- 
trary I  hope  that  in  the  future  the 
Saudis  will  Join  the  United  States  in 
helping  resolve  those  differences  and 
disputes  in  the  Middle  East  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. 

I  supported  the  Camp  David  accords 
and  that  basis  and  hoped  fervently 
that  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  would 
have  joined  the  process,  despite  mis- 
givings. Unfortunately  not  only  did 
they  reject  the  accords,  but  they  at- 
tacked Mr.  Sadat,  they  attacked  Camp 
David,  and  Joined  in  a  declaration  of 
Jihad  (holy  war)  against  Israel. 

The  crucial  question  remains:  How 
does  the  sale  of  this  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia  fit  into  overall  U.S.  stra- 
tegic planning  in  the  Persian  Gulf?  I 
am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
timing  and  content  of  the  proposed 
sale  may  overly  reflect  the  legacy  of 
the  previous  administration,  rather 
than  an  integral  part  of  a  well-consid- 
ered Reagan  policy  toward  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

On  Friday  of  last  week.  Secretary  of 
State  Haig  departed  for  a  tour  of  the 
Middle  East.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
his  mission  is  to  discuss  with  the  gov- 
ernment leaders  of  that  region  the 
strategic  concerns  that  our  nations 
share,  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
achieving  a  consensus  on  how  those 
concerns  are  to  be  defined  and  de- 
fended. 

I  believe  that  two  pervasive  consider- 
ations must  govern  the  development 
of  the  Reagan  administration's  strat- 
egy regarding  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

First,  Israel's  value  as  a  strategic  and 
reliable  democratic  asset  to  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world,  is  beyond 
dispute.  For  this  reason,  our  commit- 
ment to  Israel's  security  is  resolute 
and  unwavering  and  let  me  add  I  think 
President  Reagan  and  his  administra- 
tion will  be  the  best  friends  Israel  has 
ever  had. 

Second,  never  before  has  the  threat 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  region  been  so  starkly  ap- 
parent as  now,  when  Soviet  troops 
have  occupied  nearby  Afghanistan. 
Soviet  arms  supplies  enable  Iraqi 
troops  to  wage  war  on  Iran,  Soviet 
bases  have  been  established  in  Sjrria 
and  the  Horn  of  Africa,  and  Cuban 


and  East  German  troops  provide  sup- 
port for  the  Communist  government 
of  South  Yemen. 

One  would  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Saudi  Arabia  would  be  par- 
ticularly apprehensive  of  these  devel- 
opments. One  would  think  that  the 
Saudis  would  want  to  coordinate  ef- 
forts to  provide  a  regional  defense 
against  this  growing  threat.  But  to 
date,  the  Saudis  have  given  no  indica- 
tion that  they  appreciate  how  crucial 
it  is  for  the  security  of  their  nation  to 
work  with  the  United  States  to  defend 
our  mutual  security  interests. 

We  thought  back  in  1978  that  agree- 
ing to  sell  the  Saudis  the  F-15'8— the 
most  sophisticated  American  weapon- 
ry every  sold  an  Arab  State— would 
result  in  a  Saudi  commitment  to  the 
security  interests  we  hold  in  common. 
Instead  we  have  seen  the  Saudis  time 
and  again  act  as  antagonists,  opposing 
rather  than  supporting  our  interests. 

The  record  of  the  recent  past  dis- 
closes repeated  instances  where  Saudi 
Arabia  has  taken  positions  adverse  to 
the  United  States.  We  cannot  condone 
bankrolling  the  PLO's  terrorist  activi- 
ties, such  as  Saudi  Arabia  has  consist- 
ently done.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  remain  viilnerable  to  an  interrup- 
tion in  oil  supply,  despite  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's opposition  to  our  intention  to 
build  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
and  Saudi  threats  to  reduce  oil  pro- 
duction as  we  proceed  with  those 
plans.  We  cannot  be  thwarted  in  our 
need  to  project  American  power  into 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  protect  the  vital 
interest*  of  the  West  including  as  nec- 
essary the  establishment  of  American 
bases  in  the  area,  which  Saudi  Arabia 
has  opposed.  We  cannot  condone  reso- 
lutions condemning  our  attempt  to 
rescue  our  countrjmnen  held  hostage 
in  Iran,  such  as  that  signed  by  Saudi 
Arabia  in  Islamabad  in  May  of  last 
year.  And  the  cause  of  peace  and  sta- 
bility is  surely  not  served  by  Saudi 
Arabia's  irrational  opposition  to  the 
Camp  David  process. 

Thus  it  is  ironic— that  the  Saudis 
profess  to  regard  the  United  States 
willingness  to  sell  them  P-15  enhance- 
ment equipment  a  test  of  the  relation- 
ship between  our  two  countries.  What 
is  being  tested  here,  our  commitment 
to  Saudi  Arabia's  legitimate  defense 
needs,  or  our  willingness  to  take  the 
path  of  least  resistance?  I  put  it  to  you 
that  the  United  States  may  fail  that 
test  if  we  do  not  insist  upon  reciproc- 
ity. 

Political  understanding  must  pre- 
cede a  military  buildup.  Supplying  so- 
phisticated weaponry  to  the  Saudis 
will  not  induce  them  to  see  that  we 
have  common  security  interests.  On 
the  contrary,  we  may  undermine  our 
own  credibility  if  we  appear  to  be  re- 
warding the  Saudis  for  working 
against  us. 
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And  let  us  put  to  rest  the  old  refrain 
that  if  we  do  not  sell  them  the  desired 
equipment,  somebody  else  will. 

Certainly  it  is  possible  that  if  we 
deny  the  conformal  fuel  tanks  and  ad- 
vanced missiles,  the  Saudis  may  cancel 
their  order  of  P-15'8  and  purchase  sub- 
stitute capabilities  elsewhere. 

Which  leaves  us  to  wonder— so 
what? 

The  United  SUtes  is  not  in  the  busi- 
ness of  arms  merchandising. 

The  possibility  that  other  markets 
may  exist  is  not  a  reason  for  granting 
a  sale.  If  it  were,  we  would  be  selling 
armaments  indiscriminately  to  the 
highest  bidder.  No.  If  we  elect  to  sell 
armaments  to  Saudi  Arabia,  we  should 
do  so  because  we  have  concluded  that 
it  is  in  America's  interest  to  bolster 
Saudi  defenses  in  this  manner— and 
not  because  we  are  afraid  of  losing  the 
sale  to  someone  else. 

A  sale  of  sophisticated  weaponry  is 
fundamentally  a  political  act,  signify- 
ing that  we  have  determined  that  the 
action  Is  in  furtherance  of  our  nation- 
al sectirity  interests.  That  is  the  only 
criterion  upon  which  this  proposed 
sale  should  be  evaluated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  Saudi  Arabia  to 
demonstrate  why  the  United  States 
should  want  to  bolster  Saudi  military 
capability  through  the  sale  of  P-15  en- 
hancement equipment.  Until  Saudi 
Arabia  is  prepared  to  give  a  clear  dem- 
onstration of  their  commitment  to 
peace  and  to  mutual  security  interests, 
until  we  are  satisfied  that  the  arma- 
ments we  supply  will  be  dedicated  to 
regional  defense  and  not  an  anti-Israe- 
li offensive,  we  should  be  in  no  hurry 
to  consiimmate  thJs  sale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broom- 
nsLD),  for  whom  I  have  such  a  high 
regard,  who  is  such  a  staunch  friend  of 
Israel  and  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  He 
would  like  to  express  his  thoughts  at 
this  moment.  After  that  I  would  like 
to  switch  to  my  other  friend  from 
Michigan  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
(Mr.  Blancharo). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  indicate 
my  strong  support  for  the  gentleman's 
remarks  and  also  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Blak- 
CBABS),  and  thank  them  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  floor,  which  is  ex- 
tremely Important  to  all  of  us  and  to 
our  country  as  it  affects  the  Middle 
East. 

One  of  the  areas  that  disturbs  me 
goes  back,  of  course,  to  the  previous 
administration  where  this  equipment 
for  the  P-15's  was  granted,  or  at  least 
it  was  indicated  by  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration following  the  November  elec- 
tion. As  far  as  the  AWACS,  that  was 
another  decision  made  in  E>ecember. 


Of  course,  the  permission  has  to  be 
granted  by  Congress  and  those  resolu- 
tions have  not  been  forthcoming.  I 
hope  that  in  view  of  the  sensitivity  In 
the  Middle  East  right  now.  and  what  is 
going  on  in  Afghanistan  and  Poland, 
that  the  administration  would  rethink 
this  situation  of  providing  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

This  really  disturbed  me  when  I 
heard  this  was  under  consideration.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  believe  the  United  States 
should  sell  AWACS  to  any  country.  I 
think  the  importance  to  the  U.S.  na- 
tional security  interests  are  so  over- 
whelming that  we  should  retain  con- 
trol for  the  U.S.  Government.  That  is 
why  I  want  to  Join  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kmp)  in  saying 
it  would  be  my  hope,  because  we  are 
interested  in  the  security  and  the  sta- 
bility of  that  area,  that  we  remain  in 
the  Middle  East  Indefinitely  with  the 
AWACS  that  we  have  there  without 
selling  them  to  either  Saudi  Arabia  or 
anyone  else. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  take  much 
more  of  my  colleagues  time.  I  do  have 
an  extended  speech  that  I  will  put  in 
the  Record. 

Again  I  want  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  KofP)  and 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Blawchard)  for  bringing  this  impor- 
tant message  and  matter  before  the 
Congress.  I  would  hope  that  this  sends 
a  signal  to  the  administration  that 
there  are  many  of  us  sincerely  con- 
cerned about  this  proposed  sale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reports  persist  that  the 
Reagan  administration  plans  to  imple- 
ment the  Carter  administration's  com- 
mitment to  sell  the  airborne  warning 
and  control  system— AWACS— to 
Saudi  Arabia.  These  reports  concern 
me  since  this  would  be  a  foreign  policy 
decision  I  would  consider  unwise  and 
one  I  would  oppose. 

It  was  only  on  March  6,  1981,  that 
the  administration  aimounced  its  in- 
tention to  sell  the  Saudi  conformal 
fuel  tanks  and  AIM-9L  air-to-air  mis- 
siles for  their  P-15  aircraft.  In  the 
same  announcement,  the  administra- 
tion said  it  had  agreed  to  sell  to  Saudi 
Arabia  aerial  surveillance  aircraft,  sub- 
ject to  further  determination  of  their 
specific  requirements.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  careful  determination  of 
Saudi  Arabia's  requirements  has  now 
been  made  in  the  short  interval  of  1 
month.  Such  a  decision  should  only  be 
the  product  of  thorough  study  and  ex- 
tensive consultation  with  Congress. 

Neither  has  occurred;  if  it  had.  I  am 
sure  the  administration  would  not  pro- 
pose a  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  transfer  of  this  military  equip- 
ment would  destabilize  the  Middle 
East  arms  balance  and  threaten  the 
security  of  Israel.  It  is  a  trarsfer 
which  I  feel  confident  that  the  major- 
ity of  Members  in  both  Houses  would 
block. 
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The  AWACS,  or  the  E-3A  aircraft, 
combines  Jet  aircraft  mobility  with  ad- 
vanced radar  techniques  to  provide 
low  level  and  long  range  surveillance, 
threat  detection,  and  assessment  in  aU 
kinds  of  weather  and  over  all  kinds  of 
terrain.  Moreover,  it  is  a  command  and 
control  aircraft  that  Is  capable  of  co- 
ordinating complex,  diverse,  and  si- 
multaneous air  operations.  Including 
support  of  tactical  air  missions  to  en- 
hance ground  capabilities.  The  E-3A 
can  remain  on  extended  alert,  laimch 
on  warning,  and  keep  track  of  the  de- 
veloping air  situation,  all  of  which  In- 
creases Its  survivability. 

In  brief,  AWACS  in  Saudi  airspace 
can  take  a  deep  look  into  unfriendly 
territory,  detect  and  assess  the  signifi- 
cance of  military  movements,  and 
direct  an  attack  against  them.  Al- 
though territory  unfriendly  to  Saudi 
Arabia  could  mean  Iran  or  Iraq,  it 
could  also  mean  Israel,  against  whom 
King  Khalid  declared  a  jihad  or  holy 
war  last  January.  An  Israeli  tank 
could  not  move  20  feet  without  the 
Saudis  knowing  should  they  obtain 
the  E-3A.  This  detection  capability  In 
Arab  hands  would  deprive  the  Israelis 
of  any  opportunity  to  preempt  strikes 
against  it  by  hostile  neighbors.  To  rob 
a  nation  of  Israel's  geographic  size  and 
population  of  the  possibility  of  pre- 
emption would  doom  It  to  devastation. 
The  greatest  Israeli  skill  and  courage 
could  not  overcome  the  numbers  of  ad- 
vanced Syrian,  Iraqi,  and  other  Arab 
aircraft  were  they  directed  by  Saudi 
AWACS. 

Israel's  qualitative  military  edge, 
which  Secretary  Halg  has  stated  It  Is 
in  U.S.  interests  to  support,  would 
vanish  once  the  AWACS  were  in  Saudi 
inventory.  And  no  number  of  addition- 
al P-15  or  P- 16  aircraft  in  the  Israeli 
Air  Porce — even  on  concessional 
terms— could  restore  this  critical  edge. 

U.S.  Interests  would.  In  fact,  best  be 
served  by  an  Indefinite  continuation  of 
current  American  arrangements  re- 
garding the  AWACS  with  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  U.S.  Air  Porce  has  de- 
ployed four  E-3A  aircraft  to  the  desert 
kingdom  since  shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  The  pres- 
ence of  U.S.  AWACS  has  deterred  at- 
tacks against  Saudi  Arabia  and  It  has 
also  provided  us  with  an  Important 
surveillance  and  threat  detection  capa- 
bility in  the  region.  Should  the  United 
SUtes  sell  the  AWACS  to  the  Saudis. 
It  is  apparently  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  Saudis  would  even  share  the  data 
output  with  us.  Moreover,  there  are  no 
Indications  that  the  Saudis  intend  to 
be  at  all  forthcoming  regarding  United 
States  access  to  Saudi  military  facili- 
ties or  prepositloning  which  are  impor- 
tant to  assuring  U.S.  Interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Again,  the  Saudis 
appear  Intent  on  defining  their  secu- 
rity in  ways  that  exclude  U.S.  security 
concerns. 
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Therefore.  I  urge  the  administration 
to  reconsider,  if  it  has  indeed  already 
made  a  decision,  the  sale  of  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  This  sale  runs  counter 
to  U.S.  Interests  and  I  oppose  it. 

Rather  than  transferring  the 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia,  which  would 
only  fuel  the  Mideast  conflict,  the 
United  States  should  devote  Itself  to 
promoting  a  just  and  fair  peace  in  the 
region. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  comments  and  for  his  leadership 
over  these  last  25  years  in  foreign  af- 
fairs and  foreign  policy. 

I  am  now  delighted  to  jrleld  such 
time  as  he  may  need  at  this  point  to 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Blanchard),  who  has  a  similar  interest 
in  this  subject. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  for  his  persist- 
ence on  this  issue  and  his  courage  at  a 
difficult  time  in  trying  to  portray  this 
Issue  of  the  sale  of  auxiliary  equip- 
ment and  AWACS  to  the  Saudi  Arabi- 
ans. I  rise  to  express  my  concern  on 
this  item,  and  most  particularly, 
before  I  begrin,  to  express  the  reasons 
why  I  think  this  Is  sui  unwise  action. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  extending  the 
offer  of  support  for  a  strong  biparti- 
san foreign  policy  to  the  new  adminis- 
tration and  to  its  leaders  here  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  this  issue  relating  to  the 
F-15's  and  AWACS  is  not  a  new  issue 
really.  In  fact,  it  existed  under  the 
previous  administration,  and  a  number 
of  us  were  put  in  the  position  of 
having  to  echo  the  same  kinds  of  criti- 
cism of  the  previous  President. 

On  March  6  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion confirmed  plans  to  sell  Saudi 
Arabia  conformal  fuel  tanks  and  ad- 
vanced Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles 
for  the  60  P-15  jet  fighters  that  the 
Saudis  ordered  from  the  United  States 
in  1978.  In  addition,  reports  indicate 
that  the  administration  intends  to  sell 
the  Saudis  advanced  surveillance 
AWACS  aircraft  in  the  near  future. 

These  propMjsed  sales  are  foolish  and 
111  timed  for  a  ntunber  of  reasons. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  would 
constitute  a  serious  new  escalation  of 
arms  into  this  very  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive region  of  the  world. 

The  sale  represents  yet  another  at- 
tempt to  court  friendship  with  other 
nations  through  the  sale  of  highly  so- 
phisticated military  weapons. 

Because  of  internal  security  prob- 
lems in  Saudi  Arabia,  the  presence  of 
such  sophisticated  weapons  in  that 
country  could  jeopardize  U.S.  strategic 
Interests  and  those  of  our  established 
allies,  if  those  weapons  ever  fell  into 
the  wrong  hands. 

Saudi  Arabia  alone  simply  cannot 
insure  its  own  security,  regardless  of 
whether  they  possess  the  P-15's  and 
this  additional  equipment. 


The  sale  would  ultimately  place  a 
much  greater  security  burden  on  our 
oldest  and  staunchest  ally  In  the 
region,  the  State  of  Israel. 

Making  the  sale  now  would  repre- 
sent a  reversal  of  the  past  U.S.  com- 
mitment not  to  sell  this  equipment 
and  would  send  precisely  the  wrong 
signal  to  the  rest  of  the  world  about 
the  credibility  of  past  U.S.  commit- 
ments. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  touch  on  a 
few  of  these  points  in  greater  depth. 

The  history  of  the  U.S.  commitment 
not  to  sell  the  Saudis  P-15  enhance- 
ment equipment  dates  back  to  the 
Carter  administration.  Back  in  1978, 
when  former  President  Carter  pro- 
posed the  sale  of  60  P-15  jet  fighters 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  his  Secretary  of  De- 
fense said  that  the  Saudis  would  not 
be  equipped  with  "any  system  or  ar- 
maments that  could  increase  the 
range  or  enhance  the  ground  attack 
capability  of  the  P-15's."  Last  fall  as  a 
Presidential  candidate  Ronald  Reagan 
criticized  President  Carter  for  propos- 
ing the  sale  of  additional  P-15  equip- 
ment to  the  Saudis,  citing  the  need  to 
uphold  past  U.S.  commitments.  How- 
ever, 6  months  later,  and  only  3 
months  into  his  term  in  office.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  reversed  himself  in 
proE>osing  the  sale  of  auxiliary  fuel 
tanks  and  advanced  Sidewinder  mis- 
siles for  the  Saudi  P-15's.  The  admin- 
istration may  even  go  a  step  further 
and  propose  that  we  provide  the 
Saudis  with  advanced  AWACS  radar 
planes  which,  when  used  In  conjimc- 
tion  with  enhanced  P-15's,  will  provide 
dramatically  increased  offensive  capa- 
bilities to  the  Saudis. 

The  fact  is,  if  the  administration 
hopes  to  demonstrate  its  willingness  to 
stand  by  U.S.  commitments,  it  should 
pay  closer  attention  to  the  historical 
record.  In  1978,  when  Congress  grudg- 
ingly went  along  with  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's request  to  sell  the  P- 
15's  to  the  Saudis,  it  did  so  with  the 
expectation  that  such  a  sale  might 
lead  the  Saudis  to  support  the  Camp 
David  peace  process.  I  might  add  that 
I  opposed  the  sale  of  the  P-15's  at  that 
time  because  I  was  concerned  that  we 
were  not  getting  any  assurances  from 
the  Saudis  of  their  willingness  to  play 
a  role  in  the  peace  process.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  past  2  years,  we  have  re- 
ceived very  little  in  return  for  the  P- 
15's.  The  Saudis  have  not  indicated 
any  willingness  to  play  a  constructive 
role  in  helping  to  support  the  Camp 
David  accords.  In  fact,  earlier  Saudi 
Arabia  led  the  Islamic  nation  in  call- 
ing for  a  holy  war  against  Israel,  and 
they  continue  to  provide  massive 
amounts  of  funding  for  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization. 

Certainly  we  should  be  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  improve  our  relations 
with  Saudi  Arabia,  and  encourage 
them  to  become  more  actively  involved 
In  the  Mideast  peace  process.  Howev- 


er, in  order  to  develop  a  healthy  and 
lasting  relationship  with  the  Saudis, 
we  must  make  it  clear  that  such  a  rela- 
tionship is  a  two-way  street.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  shown 
some  indication  that  they  favor  great- 
er linkage  in  our  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions. However,  I  am  concerned  that 
this  latest  proposal  to  sell  equipment 
to  Saudi  Arabia  appears  to  be  a  depar- 
ture from  this  policy. 

Obviously  the  sale  of  such  sophisti- 
cated equipment  to  the  Saudis  will 
also  pose  a  new  and  serious  threat  to 
our  closest  ally  in  the  Middle  E^ast.  the 
State  of  Israel.  The  mere  presence  of 
such  potentially  offensive  equipment 
would  force  the  Israelis  to  counter 
with  new  contingency  plans  that  will 
require  greater  investments  in  their 
military  budget  at  a  time  when  mili- 
tary spending  already  occupies  too 
large  a  percentage  of  Israel's  gross  na- 
tional product.  What  a  terrible  shame 
it  would  be  if  in  the  tuune  of  a  strong- 
er U.S.  presence  abroad  we  under- 
mined our  most  reliable  and  effective 
ally  in  the  Middle  East,  the  State  of 
Israel.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  If  this 
sale  would  even  have  been  proposed  if 
Israel  had  oil  wells. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East  took  a 
giant  step  forward  when  Israel  and 
Egypt  agreed  to  the  Camp  David 
accord.  We  must  do  everything  we  can 
to  build  upon  the  Camp  E>avid  agree- 
ments by  encouraging  other  moderate 
Arab  Stetes  to  get  involved  in  the 
peace  process.  We  must  make  It  clear 
to  states  like  Saudi  Arabia,  and  per- 
haps Jordan,  that  we  are  wiUing  to 
build  meaningful  alliances  with  them 
in  return  for  their  efforts  toward 
peace  in  the  region.  However,  neither 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  nor  the  long- 
term  Interest  of  the  United  States  are 
served  by  providing  Saudi  Arabia  with 
this  highly  sophisticated  P-15  en- 
hancement equipment.  I  hope  that 
President  Reagan  and  his  administra- 
tion will  reconsider  this  proposal,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  step  forward 
and  join  me  in  expressing  opposition 
to  this  sale. 

Mr.  KEMP.  If  the  gentleman  would 
just  let  me  take  back  my  time  for  a 
moment,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Haig  suggested  in  the 
New  York  Times  the  other  day  that 
part  of  the  reason  that  he  was  going 
to  the  Middle  East  would  be  to  try  to 
work  out  with  Israel  an  arrangement 
where  the  $600  million  of  PMS  (for- 
eign military  sales)  would  be  turned 
from  a  sale  into  an  outright  grant, 
that  he  was  suggesting  that  that 
might  be  a  proposal.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  would  do  anything  to  discour- 
age that  I  certainly  would  not  look 
upon  that  as  a  concessionary  loan,  but 
as  something  that  would  be  very  much 
needed  by  Israel  at  this  time,  along 
with  more  important  electronic  equip- 
ment to  help  patrol  their  borders  and 
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air  space.  Nonetheless,  the  Govern 
ment  has  raised  a  real  point  that  this 
might  tip  the  balance,  as  I  pointed  out 
in  my  remarks  a  little  bit  earlier. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  I  think  that  is 
evidence  of  the  fact  this  does  kind  of 
up  the  ante  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
fact  we  feel  the  need  to  offer  Israel  ad- 
ditional moneys  for  credits  for  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEMP.  That  would  be  helpful 
though,  would  the  gentleman  not 
agree? 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Absolutely  help- 
ful. But  I  wonder  whether  we  would 
be  tendering  it  but  for  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  expand  the  range  of  the 
F-15's.  give  them  the  additional  mis- 
siles and  go  forward  with  the  idea  of 
AW  ACS.  I  realize  that  some  of  the  ar- 
guments relate  to  the  Soviet  intrusion 
in  the  area,  but  I  am  afraid  in  reaction 
to  a  very  real  threat,  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  may  be  creating  problems  among 
not  only  our  ally,  Israel,  but  a  poten- 
tial ally,  Saudi  Arabia.  I  say  potential 
because  I  think  there  are  a  number  of 
things  that  are  going  to  have  to 
happen  before  you  and  I  can  really  say 
that  the  Saudis  are,  indeed,  our  allies. 
Mr.  KEMP.  One  thing  that  I  would 
say  the  Saudi  Arabians  would  have  to 
do  is  to  stop  arming  the  PLO  to  the 
extent  that  they  are. 

I  saw  the  other  night  on  ABC's  show 
"20-20."  Geraldo  Rivera  did  an  hour 
long  show  on  Soviet  support,  financing 
and  exporting  of  terrorism  in  the 
Middle  East  and  throughout  the  world 
by  training  the  PLO  and  providing 
money.  It  was  a  remarkable  show  and 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  TV  docu- 
mentaries I  have  see  in  a  long  time  in 
identifying  the  Soviet's  role  in  encour- 
aging terrorism  throughout  the  world. 
But  it  should  also  be  made  public  that 
not  only  is  the  Soviet  Union  arming 
and  supporting  and  financing  the 
PLO,  but  so  is  Saudi  Arabia,  $150  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  I  was  pleased  to 
see  the  gentleman  call  for  renunci- 
ation of  their  earlier  declaration.  As 
the  gentleman  meant  to  say.  and  cer- 
tainly Implied,  this  idea  of  waging  a 
holy  war  against  Israel,  which  is  what 
the  Saudi  Government  has  subscribed 
to.  is  not  the  kind  of  signal  we  want 
from  someone  that  we  hope  will  join 
the  peace  process  relating  to  Camp 
David  and  Middle  East  stability. 

I  do  have  a  few  more  remarks  that  I 
would  like  to  present  if  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  proceed. 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  would  be  glad  to. 
Mr.  BLANCHARD.  We  have  a 
number  of  colleagues  who  want  to 
speak,  and  I  would  simply  like  to  high- 
light a  few  items  for  the  record  here, 
because  this  is  a  very  serious  issue,  one 
that  has  continued  for  several  years. 
Again,  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  but 
It  is  one  which  all  of  us  are  going  to 
have  to  monitor  very  carefully. 
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The  fact  is  that  in  1978  when  the 
Congress  went  grudgingly  along  with 
the  Carter  administration's  request  to 
sell  P-15's,  it  did  so  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  such  a  sale  might  lead  to  the 
Saudis  supporting  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords, and  the  Saudis,  by  the  way,  had 
not  indicated  any  willingness  to  play  a 
constructive  role  in  the  Camp  David 
process.  They  have  talked  about  lead- 
ing the  Islamic  nations  into  a  holy 
war,  and  they  continue,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
pointed  out,  to  provide  massive  funds 
to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion. 

Obviously  we  should  improve  our  re- 
lations with  the  Saudis,  but  it  has  to 
be  a  two-way  street.  I  like  the  idea  of 
linkage  in  foreign  policy,  and  the 
Reagan  administration  has  talked 
about  this.  Here  is  an  example  of 
where  it  ought  to  be  employed. 

Obviously  the  sale  of  this  equipment 
poses  a  new  threat  to  the  State  of 
Israel.  The  mere  existence  of  this 
equipment  requires  Israel  to  counter 
with  a  whole  new  set  of  contingency 
plans  which  are  not  only  straining  a 
very  important  ally,  but  upping  the 
ante  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  in 
the  defense  spending  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  terrible  shame 
if  in  the  name  of  a  stronger  U.S.  pres- 
ence abroad  if  we  undermine  in  any 
way  our  most  reliable  and  effective 
ally  in  the  Middle  East.  I  carmot  help 
but  wonder  if  this  would  be  occurring 
but  for  the  existence  of  all  of  that  oil 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  it  concerns  me 
very  deeply. 

I  hope  that  we,  along  with  the  ad- 
ministration, can  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  encourage  going  forward  with 
the  Camp  David  process  and  under- 
stand that  our  plan  must  contain  the 
long-range  interests  for  our  country, 
for  the  Middle  East,  and  for  our  dear 
friend,  Israel.  I  sincerely  hope,  sincere- 
ly hope  that,  and  I  will  do  everything  I 
can  to  cooperate  in  hoping  that  the 
administration  will  reconsider,  recon- 
sider its  proposal  before  it  is  too  late. 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Michigan  for  his  comments.  I  might 
add  that  they  were  right  on  target. 
They  come  from  a  sincere  conviction 
as  to  this  issue. 

D  1515 

He  is  not  someone  who  has  only  re- 
cently made  up  his  mind,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  on  this 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  that  this 
Nation  should  have  and  this  Congress 
should  reflect. 

I  might  add  for  the  record,  as  some- 
one who  is  familiar  with  the  Reagan 
foreign  policy.  President  Reagan  has 
given  strong  support  to  Camp  David. 
The  one  area  of  the  recent  campaign 
in  which  President  Reagan  gave  sup- 
port to  Mr.  Carter  was  on  the  basis  of 
his  high  marks  for  helping  bring  to- 
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gether  Egypt  and  Israel  and  starting 
the  process  through  Camp  David 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  am  glad  that  this  administration 
has  been  so  forthright  and  candid  in 
supporting  a  previous  administration's 
attempt  to  begin  a  step-by-step  process 
whereby  the  parties  directly  involved 
in  the  dispute  and  in  that  area  of  the 
world  can  work  out  an  arrangement. 
Frankly,  Camp  David  has  been  quite 
successful,  particularly  on  the  Sinai. 
We  do  not  know  how  it  is  going  to  play 
itself  out,  but  I  think  this  Congress 
would  be  well  advised  to  go  along  with 
the  administration,  or  vice  versa,  in 
supporting  Camp  David.  I  would  like 
to  see  that  process  ongoing,  as  I  think 
my  friend  from  Michigan  would. 

Let  yield  to  my  friend  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Oilman),  whose  friendship 
I  am  so  grateful  for. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  BLANCHARD),  for  their  leadership 
on  this  issue  and  for  arranging  this 
special  order  this  afternoon  to  discuss 
the  proposed  sale  of  F-15  enchance- 
ment equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  followed  close- 
ly the  events  taking  place  in  the 
Middle  East.  In  1978,  I  participated  in 
the  committee  hearing  process  and 
heard  writh  my  own  ears  the  justifica- 
tions and  assurances  that  we  provided 
to  the  Congress  in  order  to  gain  ap- 
proval for  the  sale  of  sophisticated  F- 
15  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia.  At  that 
time  I  expressed  my  belief  that  there 
was  little  justification  to  provide  such 
an  advanced  fighter-bomber.  Only 
after  strict  assurances  from  the  ad- 
ministration that  no  advance  enhance- 
ment equipment  would  be  provided  did 
the  Congress  reluctantly  agree  to  the 
sale.  Now  today,  we  are  being  asked  to 
forget  those  assurances  and  provide 
that  same  controversial  equipment. 

The  United  States  does  have  a  legiti- 
mate interest  in  helping  Saudi  Arabia 
maintain  its  security  and  stability.  It  is 
in  our  interest,  through  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Saudi  Arabia,  to  help  keep 
the  oil  flowing  and  to  influence  and 
moderate  other  nations  in  the  region. 
This  is  the  very  justification  used  in 
seeking  our  support  for  the  original 
aircraft  sales.  But  it  is  also  true  now, 
as  then,  that  this  relationship  must  be 
a  two-way  street. 

We  have  every  right  to  expect  that 
in  return  Saudi  Arabia  would  at  least 
suspend  their  attacks  on  President 
Sadat  and  the  Camp  David  accords 
and  encourage  the  various  parties  to 
seek  a  moderate  solution.  Instead, 
they  continue  their  attacks.  At  the 
January  26,  1981,  Islamic  Summit 
Conference    in    Talf,    Crown    Prince 
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Fahd  went  so  far  as  to  urge  his  Islamic 
brothers  to  mobilize  "their  spiritual, 
cultural,  political,  and  material  capa- 
bilities in  a  true  and  untiring  'jihad' 
(Holy  War)  with  all  the  lofty  mean- 
ings of  the  Islamic  concept  of  jihad  to 
confront  and  repell  aggression  and  re- 
store our  holy  places  and  usurped 
land."  I  ask  you,  if  this  is  their  atti- 
tude 2  years  after  we  provided  the  F- 
15'8,  what  can  we  expect  2  years  from 
now? 

From  a  military  standpoint,  I  fail  to 
see  how  the  addition  of  long-range 
fuel  tanks  and  sophisticated  new  mis- 
siles will  significantly  enhance  the  se- 
curity of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  traditional 
threat  from  Iraq  has  been  defused  by 
the  Iran/Iraqi  war  and  has  even  given 
way  to  improved  ties  through  Arab 
solidarity.  Any  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union  will  remain  since  the  Saudis  will 
continue  to  be  vulnerable  to  their  su- 
perior nimibers  and  experience. 

On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  this 
proposed  sale  would  increase  tension 
and  the  risk  of  broad-scale  conflict. 
Israel  could  not  afford  to  ignore  such 
a  potential  new  threat.  The  elimina- 
tion of  this  threat  would  undoubtedly 
become  a  priority  item  to  any  battle 
plan  insuring  Saudi  participation  in 
future  conflicts. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  caUed  this  pro- 
posed sale  a  test  of  our  friendship.  In 
order  to  balance  this  friendship  with 
Israel,  we  have  offered  them  some 
$600  million  in  new  arms  credits.  As 
Washington  Post  columnist  Philip 
Geyelin  recently  pointed  out  in  an  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "A  Saudi  Quid  for  the  F- 
15  Quo?"- 

And  so  the  Mideast  arms  race  spirals  on, 
with  no  clear  answer  as  to  how  the  addition- 
al arms  fit  into  U.S.  strategic  planning. 

Mr.  Gevelin  ends  his  conmientary 
with  the  one  remaining  and  as  yet  un- 
answered question: 

What  has  the  United  States  so  far  re- 
ceived—or can  reasonably  expect  to  re- 
ceive—in return? 

Until  that  question  is  answered.  I 
must  express  my  grave  reservations 
about  the  proposed  sale  of  equipment 
of  this  nature  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  insert  the 
entire  March  27  article  by  Mr.  Geyelin 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

A  Saudi  Quid  for  the  F-15  Quo? 
(By  Philip  Geyelin) 

To  understand  the  dynamics  of  the 
Middle  E^ast  arms  race— and  its  essential 
mlndlessness.  as  well— you  have  only  to  put 
this  question  to  almost  any  defense  expert, 
in  or  out  of  office: 

Why  did  the  United  States  originally 
agree  to  seU  60  of  its  most  sophisticated  mil- 
itary aircraft,  the  P-15  fighter-bomber,  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  why  is  it  now  ready  to  sig- 
nificantly enhance  both  the  range  and  fire- 
power of  this  plane  by  adding  fuel  tanks,  ad- 
vanced air-to-air  Sidewinder  missiles  and 
other  support  aircraft  and  equipment? 

The  answer:  Because  the  Saudis  want 
them. 


Next  question:  Why  do  the  Saudis  need 
this  capacity  to  strike  at  targets  1.000  miles 
away?  The  answer,  almost  unanlmoualy,  is 
that  they  don't.  So  why,  once  again,  are  we 
doing  it?  At  this  point  the  conversation 
comes  full  circle:  The  answer  is  that  the 
Saudis  are  insisting  on  it. 

Strictly  spealdng,  of  course,  that  is  only 
part  of  the  explanation.  The  other  part  is 
that  the  United  States,  for  reasons  that 
make  almost  no  sense  in  military  terms, 
cannot  bring  itself  to  say  "no"  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Now  it  is  true  that  along  the  way,  in  the 
case  of  the  F15s,  the  United  States  has  said 
no.  President  Carter  explicitly  promised  not 
to  sell  the  fuel  tanks,  missiles  and  all  the 
rest  when  he  was  fighting  a  close  and  bruis- 
ing battle  with  Congress  for  approval  of  the 
sale  of  the  aircraft  in  1978.  Israel  and  the 
American  Jewish  community  were  violently 
opposed. 

And  then  again,  when  the  Saudis  began 
pressing  for  the  "extras"  last  year,  some  68 
senators  expressed  their  opposition  in  a 
letter  to  the  White  House.  That  would  have 
been  more  than  enough  to  kill  the  sales 
under  a  procedure  that  permits  either  house 
of  Congress  30  days  to  veto  such  transac- 
tions. Just  10  days  before  last  November's 
election,  in  what  was  obviously  an  effort  to 
reassure  Israeli  supporters,  Carter  publicly 
promised  "no  change"  in  his  original  com- 
mitment not  to  upgrade  the  F15s'  capabili- 
ties. 

One  is  left  with  the  clear  impression  that 
the  Reagan  administration  In  now  reversing 
Carter  policy— that  this  is  a  partisan  matter, 
reflecting  the  new  administration's  greatly 
enlarged  concern  for  Mideast,  and  Persian 
Gulf,  security,  and  consequent  willingness 
to  accede  to  Saudi  demands  in  a  way  that 
the  Carter  administration  would  not. 

That  is  what  the  public  record  suggests. 
But  the  private  record  suggests  quite  the 
contrary.  According  to  former  high  officials 
In  a  position  to  know,  almost  immediately 
after  the  election,  the  Saudis  once  again 
began  pressing  their  case  for  the  extra  gear 
for  the  F15s  with  renewed  urgency.  And  the 
Carter  administration  was  ready,  in  the 
middle  of  the  presidential  transition,  to  go 
along,  at  least  most  of  the  way. 

Quiet  overtures,  in  fact,  were  made  to  the 
Reagan  transition  team.  An  offer  was  made 
to  make  it  a  bipartisan  affair,  with  the 
president-elect  giving  his  tacit  approval  in  a 
way  that  would  have  taken  both  the  outgo- 
ing and  the  incoming  administration  off  the 
political  hook. 

But  the  Reagan  camp  reportedly  was  not 
yet  ready  to  take  the  plunge,  although 
there  was  strong  support  among  Reagan's 
military  and  foreign  policy  advisers  for  up- 
grading the  P15s.  The  Carter  administration 
thereupon  decided  against  going  it  alone. 

"We  never  did  make  a  binding  conunit- 
ment  to  the  Saudis,"  says  one  former  Carter 
official.  "But  the  written  record  if  pub- 
lished, would  certainly  imply  that  we  were 
ready  to  go  forward.  If  we  had  been  reelect- 
ed, we  would  probably  be  doing  pretty  much 
what  the  Reagan  administration  is  doing 
now." 

The  effect  of  all  this  is  to  make  the  F15s 
pretty  much  of  a  non-issue.  What  seemed  to 
be  shaping  up  as  another  battle  royal,  with 
Democratic  Sens.  Kennedy,  Oanston  and 
Biden  leading  the  opposition,  is  likely  to  be 
not  much  of  a  fight. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  putting  it 
about,  in  its  dealing  with  American  Jewish 
leaders,  that  it  is  only  doing  what  the 
Carter  administration  was  prepared  to  do. 


The  Israelis,  sensing  the  force  of  that  argu- 
ment and  not  being  eager  for  a  losing  con- 
frontation with  the  new  American  adminis- 
tration, are  registering  only  perfunctory  op- 
position. 

One  reason:  As  an  offset  to  the  suppoaedly 
new  military  capacity  being  conferred  upon 
Saudi  Arabia,  Israel  wUl  receive  some  $600 
million  in  new  arms  credits  from  the  United 
States. 

And  so  the  Mideast  arms  race  spirals  on. 
with  no  clear  answer  as  to  how  the  addition- 
al arms  fit  into  U.S.  strategic  planning  to 
meet  what  the  Reagan  administration  per- 
ceives to  be  an  increasingly  dangerous 
Soviet  threat  to  the  area. 

There  are  undoubted  Saudi  defense 
needs— for  defensive  weapons  such  as  the 
far  less  sophisticated  and  more  immediately 
useful  P5s.  which  the  United  St&tes  has  fur- 
nished Egypt.  The  question  remains  what 
use  Saudi  Arabia  has  for  the  hottest  and 
hardest-to-handle  offensive  aircraft  in  the 
American  arsenal.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  pres- 
tige—of ingratiating  a  vital  oil  producer,  one 
with  a  potentially  constructive  role  to  play 
in  the  Palestinian  issue— a  further  question 
remains.  What  has  the  United  States  so  far 
received— or  can  reasonably  expect  to  re- 
ceive—in return? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  taking  the  time  to  bring  this 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  that  he  couched  them  in  very 
moderate  terms  insofar  as  he  suggests 
that  Saudi  Arabia  is  a  potential  friend 
and  ally  and  force  for  moderation  in 
the  Middle  East.  That  was  welcomed 
by  this  Member  because  I  think  we 
must  influence  foreign  policy,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  pointed  out 
earlier,  by  establishing  some  condi- 
tions on  those  relationships. 

I  think  this  administration,  frankly, 
has  gone  a  long  way  toward  reversing 
earlier  trends  toward— well,  I  will  not 
use  the  word  "appeasement"— but  in 
the  show  the  other  night  on  "20-20,"  I 
would  say  to  my  colleagues,  that  was 
so  remarkable  by  Geraldo  Rivera,  at 
the  end  of  the  hour-long  documen- 
tary, they  interviewed  a  young  Chris- 
tian Lebanese  leader  who  was  fighting 
off,  literally,  genocide  against  Chris- 
tian communities  of  Lebanon.  He  was 
crying  out  to  the  world  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  Christian  nations  any- 
where supporting  his  attempts  to  help 
his  people  survive,  and  the  only  nation 
in  the  world  that  was  helping  the 
Christian  Lebanese  commuiiity  was 
Israel,  and  how  grateful  he  was  for 
that. 

But  he  told  the  story  of  how.  when 
the  American  Ambassador  was  mur- 
dered by  the  PLO  in  1977  and  they 
dumped  his  Ixxly  in  a  garbage  pail  and 
this  country  protested,  causing  the 
PLO  to  ship  the  body  of  the  UJS.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  we  sent 
a  long  telegram  of  thanks  for  his  coop- 
eration to  Yasser  Arafat.  This  young 
Christian  Lebanese  leader  said  that  is 
not  complacency,  that  is  an  act  of 
complicity.  I  agree. 
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I  hope  within  the  space  of  the  next 
few  days  to  put  the  whole  script  of 
that  "20-30"  show  into  the  Rkoro  to 
brine  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leacues,  I  would  say  to  my  friend  from 
Mlchisan.  that  remarkable  show. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  I  saw  that  same  show  and 
was  so  moved,  as  you  were. 

I  do  want  to  mention  one  thing  re- 
garding the  new  President.  I  think  his 
offer  of  friendship  and  support  to 
Israel  should  be  well  received  by  all  of 
us  because  Israel  is  a  democratic  ally 
that  has  proven  to  be  effective  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  a  very  unstable  part  of 
the  world.  But  I  would  not  want  to  let 
my  silence  equate  my  feelings  about 
Mr.  KofP's  support  of  Israel  with  Mr. 
Reagan's. 

You,  sir,  have  a  track  record  on  this 
Issue  which  is  proven  as  reliable  and 
strong  support  for  Israel.  President 
Reagan  has  a  number  of  statements. 
He  has  yet  to  prove  himself  on  this 
point.  I  think  that  should  be  pointed 
out  because  I  found,  in  looking  at  the 
statements  of  our  new  President,  that 
they  look  very  much  like  those  of  the 
previous  President,  and  like  him,  he 
did  not  have  a  track  record  here 
either.  They  were  Governors. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  want  to  reclaim  my 
time  for  a  moment  because  the  gentle- 
man is  going  to  have  an  hour,  and  if 
he  wants  to,  he  can  establish  his  con- 
cerns about  what  this  administration 
is  going  to  do  or  not  going  to  do  in  the 
Middle  East  or  with  regard  to  Israel. 

It  is  my  belief  that,  as  I  said  earlier 
in  my  remarks,  that  this  President  and 
this  administration  wiU  turn  out  to  be 
very  good  friends  of  Israel.  I  talked  to 
the  President  about  this  personally, 
and  I  do  not  now  want  to  get  into  a 
debate  over  what  may  or  may  not 
happen.  It  is  my  belief  that  President 
R^Lgan  should  be  taken  on  his  own 
word,  and  he  has  a  pretty  good  record 
of  carrying  out  his  campaign  promises. 

Ui.  ADDABBO.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  will  yield  to  my  chair- 
man. I  served  on  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  under  my 
good  friend  from  New  York  (Mr.  As>- 
DABBO)  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  in  a 
position  to  yield  to  someone  for  whom 
I  have  such  high  regard  and  respect. 

Mi.  ADDABBO.  Thank  you  very 
much.  The  feeling  is  mutual.  We  do 
miss  you  on  Defense  Appropriations. 
We  may  disagree,  but  we  disagree  with 
total  friendship. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kncp)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Buuf- 
CHAHD)  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
floor  and  to  the  public's  attention.  I 
think  it  is  very  important.  It  has  been 
lost  in  the  news  media  by  the  budget 
cuts  and  the  other  debates  and  the 
near  tragedy  of  last  week. 

I  was  one  among  many  here  in  the 
House  who  opposed  the  original  sale 


of  the  F-15  because  we  knew  this  was 
just  a  foot  in  the  door  for  a  greater 
arms  buildup  and  a  possible  arms  race, 
as  we  see  it. 

We  commend  and  support  the  Presi- 
dent's move  for  greater  military  aid  to 
Israel.  But  again,  that  is  only  a  small 
part.  This  is  a  more  serious  thing  be- 
cause, again,  the  F-IS  as  presently 
configured  is  a  good  defensive  weapon, 
as  the  gentleman,  having  served  on 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, knows. 

But  with  the  enhancement  of  the 
additional  weaponry  and  the  tanks,  it 
becomes  a  great  offensive  weapon.  "The 
enemies  of  Saudi  Arabia  are  not  that 
far.  The  only  one  they  will  now  be 
able  to  reach  will  be  Israel.  The 
present  configuration  gives  them  suffi- 
cient defense  against  their  closest  en- 
emies. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kncp)  again,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Blan- 
CHARD)  for  bringing  this  to  our  atten- 
tion. I  do  hope  he  will  carry  the  mes- 
sage of  this  House— and  I  know  he  has 
the  confidence  in  the  administration— 
of  the  importance  and  the  feelings  of 
many  of  us  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  voice  my  disap- 
proval of  the  proposed  sale  of  addi- 
tional F-15  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  AW  ACS,  suid  express  my  deepest 
concern  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  due  to  the  Reagan 
administration  proposal  of  March  6,  in 
which  it  announced  it  intended  to  sell 
Saudi  Arabia  certain  accessory  equip- 
ment for  the  P-15  air  superiority 
fighter  aircraft  which  it  had  pur- 
chased in  1978  from  the  United  States. 
My  concern  for  the  weU-being  of  Israel 
is  heightened  because  I  fear  that  the 
related  equipment— conformal  fuel 
tanks  to  extend  the  range  and  flying 
time  of  the  aircraft,  and  the  AIM-9L 
Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles,  highly 
accurate  &n<\  far  more  lethal  then  pre- 
viously sold  to  Saudi  Arabia— could  se- 
riously Jeopardize  the  safety  and  peace 
of  Israel.  For  the  present  Saudi 's  F- 
15's  are  sufficient  for  its  defense.  It  is 
a  decision  by  the  administration  that 
can  only  lead  to  an  arms  race,  an  arms 
race  which  would  only  result  in  need- 
less insUbility  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  current  political  situation  in  the 
region  precludes  any  such  deals  at  this 
time.  I  also  firmly  believe  the  future 
repercussions  of  this  sale  will  be  most 
damaging  to  the  economy  and  security 
of  Israel  and  that  President  Reagan 
should  adhere  to  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration's assurances  to  Israel  that  it 
"would  not  sell  other  systems  or  arma- 
ments that  would  increase  the  range 
or  enhance  the  ground  attack  capabili- 
ty of  the  F-15. " 

It  is  clear  to  us  present  today  that 
the  intent  of  the  sale,  to  provide  Saudi 
Arabia  with  better  defensive  weapons, 
may  be  totally  different  from  the  pos- 


sible effect  if  those  weapons  are  sud- 
denly used  in  an  offensive  display,  se- 
riously undermining  the  sanctity  of 
Israel,  and  I  respectfully  urge  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  seriously  reconsider 
his  proposal  and  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  approve  the  sale. 

One  of  my  greatest  fears  is  an  arms 
race  developing  in  the  Middle  East. 
Israel  Is  in  no  position  economically  to 
enter  into  a  situation  in  which  it  will 
be  forced  to  purchase  more  and  more 
military  equipment  to  counter  similar 
purchases  by  Saudi  Arabia.  An  arms 
race  will  mean  less  security  and  con- 
tribute to  an  already  crucial  situation 
in  Israel.  It  is  a  race  that  it  cannot 
possibly  win,  and  one  in  which  Saudi 
Arabia  would  be  most  happy  to  enter. 

Some  have  made  the  argument  in 
favor  of  the  sale  that  the  United 
States  must  sell  the  equipment  to 
enable  the  Saudl's  to  protect  their  oil 
resources  from  internal  or  external 
threat.  That  argument  disturbs  and 
angers  me  because  it  is  obvious  that 
the  new  weapons  will  have  no  discern- 
ible effect  against  the  greatest  threat 
to  their  resources— the  Soviet  Union— 
and  it  is  foolhardy.  Judging  from  past 
experiences  with  Iran,  to  think  that 
sophisticated  weapons  could  possibly 
prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  administration 
lives  in  the  fantasy  of  past  mistakes  in 
international  affairs  in  which  it  was 
assumed  that  one  could  apply  military 
solutions  to  political  problems.  There 
is  no  one  who  can  guarantee  what 
tjrpe  of  government,  pro-United 
States.  anti-United  States,  or  violently 
opposed  to  Israel,  will  be  in  control  of 
those  weapons  1  year  or  5  years  from 
now,  nor  is  there  anyone  who  can  say 
with  full  assurance  that  current  ties  to 
the  United  States  for  military  security 
will  continue  tomorrow  or  next  year, 
or  prevent  Saudi  Arabia  from  attack- 
ing Israel. 

It  seems  like  only  yesterday  that  we 
gathered  at  the  White  House  to  watch 
the  historic  signing  of  the  monumen- 
tal Camp  David  accords.  As  we 
watched  that  sunny  day.  ourselves  wit- 
nessing history,  we  all  felt  that  this 
agreement  would  be  the  cornerstone 
of  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  seems  those  who  approve  of  the 
sale  have  very  short  memories,  for  the 
Saudl's  have  yet  to  endorse  that  agree- 
ment or  the  Egyptian-Israeli  peace 
treaty.  Rather  than  working  to  en- 
courage stability  in  the  region,  a  sta- 
bility which  would  benefit  everyone, 
and  working  closely  with  its  neighbors 
to  adhere  to  the  agreements,  Saudi 
Arabia  has  done  Just  the  opposite. 
Joining  radical  Arab  States  in  de- 
nouncing the  accords  and  breaking  re- 
lations with  Egypt.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  logic  in  assuming  such  a 
nation  would  not  in  any  way  be  com- 
pelled    to    attack     Israel,     i}erceived 
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threat  or  not.  It  is  a  chance  that  at 
the  present  time,  imder  the  current 
military  and  political  situation,  cannot 
be  allowed  to  take  place. 

lix.  Speaker,  respected  colleagues.  I 
urge  you  again  to  study  the  future 
ramifications  of  such  a  sale.  Study 
before  you  make  your  decision  to  vote 
yes  or  no  to  the  sale  as  to  what  the 
past  has  shown  us  about  past  internal 
instability  in  the  Middle  East  and  how 
It  has  affected  our  Nation.  We  have 
arrived  at  a  situation  where  less  is 
better  and  more— whether  it  be  planes, 
missUes.  or  fuel  tanks— can  only  serve 
to  undermine  a  peace  many  have 
worked  so  hard  for. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  my  friend's 
statement.  I  would  say  I  think  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  concern  registered  in  the 
Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol 
that  the  bomb  racks  were  not  placed 
on  those  F-15'8.  If  you  put  bomb  racks 
on  there,  with  Sidewinder  missiles  and 
the  new  fuel  tanks,  you  would  have 
had  a  potent  offensive  attack  weapon 
that  could  be  used  to  reignlte  war  in 
the  Middle  East. 

So  I  think  it  is  wise  that  some  of  us 
are  raising  these  issues.  I  know  it  will 
be  taken  in  the  right  spirit  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  oppose 
the  planned  sale  of  AIM-9L  air-to-air 
missiles  and  fuel  and  sensor  tactical 
(PAST)  packs  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  the 
60  F-15's  they  purchased  from  us  in 
1978.  In  addition,  the  proposal  to  sell 
some  AWACS  radar  observation 
planes  to  this  Arab  nation  is  of  greater 
concern  to  me.  These  sales  are  alarm- 
ing because  they  undermine  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel,  our  strongest  and  most 
dependable  ally  in  the  unstable  region 
of  the  Middle  East. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  be  of  the 
opinion  that  Saudi  Arabia  would  never 
use  these  sophisticated  weapons 
8«ainst  Israel.  But  I  ask  them:  How 
can  we  trust  a  nation  that  has  not  ac- 
cepted the  peace  treaty  between  Egypt 
and  Israel,  has  financed  the  terrorist 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  has 
led  a  financial  boycott  of  Egypt,  op- 
poses use  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  Israeli 
ships,  and  has  called  for  a  holy  war  to 
be  waged  against  the  State  of  Israel? 

All  of  these  recent  actions  of  Saudi 
Arabia  aside,  there  exists  the  possibil- 
ity in  the  futxire,  given  their  instabU- 
Ity.  of  a  takeover  by  radical  forces 
from  within  or  outside  the  country. 
Then  look  where  the  offensive  F-15's 
and  the  AWACS  would  be.  Violent  en- 
emies of  Israel  could  use  the  AWACS 
to  detect  any  troop  and  plane  move- 
ments of  the  Israeli  army  from  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  Obviously,  this 
enhances  the  Saudi  offensive  capabili- 
ty, and  with  P-15's.  they  could  attack 
quickly  and  efficiently  the  condensed 


Israeli  population.  Needless  to  say,  the 
reason  the  Saudis  could  travel  the 
long  distances  to  their  targets  in  Israel 
would  be  the  fuel  tanks  we  are  plan- 
ning to  sell  them  now. 

Certainly  we  could  even  things  up  by 
selling  more  advanced  equipment  to 
the  Israelis.  But  they  already  spend  an 
extremely  large  portion  of  their 
budget  on  defense,  and  their  triple- 
digit  inflation  could  not  likely  survive 
increased  spending  in  this  regard.  How 
can  we  possibly  expect  Israel  to  keep 
pace  with  the  oil-rich  Saudis  in  buying 
military  weapons  from  the  United 
State  or  any  other  nation?  It  is  a  race 
the  Israelis  cannot  win. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
additional  reasons  why  we  should  not 
sell  this  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
For  one.  it  shows  that  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  forgo  past  commit- 
ments when  an  Arab  oil  coimtry 
threatens  to  reevaluate  our  relation- 
ship with  them.  What  future  promises 
or  treaties  vrill  we  go  back  on  if  one  of 
our  supposed  moderate  allies  in  the 
Middle  East  talks  of  reducing  their  oil 
supply  to  our  country?  Second,  the 
word  of  the  United  States  obviously 
suffers  with  such  an  occurrence.  Who 
will  believe  any  commitments  we  make 
in  the  future  with  other  nations?  Very 
few,  I  would  think. 

One  can  also  ask  whether  this  equip- 
ment will  really  help  the  Saudis 
defend  themselves  against  aggressors 
when  it  is  their  offensive  capability 
that  is  so  drastically  increased.  How 
will  the  sales  affect  any  future  peace 
negotiations  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
finally,  what  benefits  will  the  United 
States  receive  from  this  in  its  relations 
with  a  Saudi  Arabian  Goverrmient 
that  has  often  joined  forces  with  other 
countries  to  fight  Israel,  and  calls  now 
for  a  holy  war  against  the  Israelis? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
cannot  sell  this  sophisticated  weapon- 
ry to  such  a  government.  It  will  result 
in  our  aUy  Israel  being  placed  in  a 
dangerous  security  position,  and  could 
also  upset  the  fragile  Middle  East 
peace  process  that  is  vitally  important 
to  aU  nations  of  the  world. 

U  1530 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Peruvsylvanla. 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlemsai  for  yielding.  I 
wish  to  compliment  my  friend  from 
New  York  (Mr.  BIkmp)  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Blak- 
CHARO)  on  the  ehUghtened  articulation 
on  this  very  important  subject  which  I 
have  heard  here  in  the  House  this 
afternoon. 

Many  Americans  have  voiced  skepti- 
cism about  the  proposed  sale  of  the 
AWACS  and  offensive  weaporur  to 
Saudi  Arabia  for  use  with  P-15  fighter 
bombers. 


They  are  wary  of  the  vague  assur- 
ances by  the  Saudis  that  they  will 
hold  down  the  price  of  oil— and  help  in 
the  quest  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East— in  return  for  sale  of  American 
weaponry. 

These  promises  have  remained  un- 
fulfilled in  the  past.  But  I  am  willing 
once  more  to  give  the  Saudis  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reciprocate  American  a^ist- 
ance  by  playing  a  positive  role  in  that 
troubled  area  of  the  world. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  that  assurance 
because  I  believe  the  overriding 
American  security  interests  at  stake 
make  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  fact  that  I  do  not  plan  to 
oppose  the  sale  at  this  time  does  not 
signal  an  abandorunent  of  my  un- 
equivocal support  of  IsraeL  That 
democratic  nation,  in  addition  to  being 
our  moral  partner,  also  is  an  impor- 
tant strategic  asset  to  the  United 
States  in  the  Middle  East,  particularly 
if  the  United  States  is  to  counter  the 
escalating  Soviet  threat  there. 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
Saudi  Arabia  becomes  a  true  force  for 
peace  and  there  is  no  need  to  continue 
this  tragic  scramble  for  the  increasing- 
ly powerful  instruments  of  war. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  sale  of  this 
weaporuT  may  help  bring  that  day 
closer. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
with  deep  concern  and  grave  questions 
about  the  proposed  arms  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  of  Sidewinder  missiles  and  con- 
formal  fuel  tanks,  as  well  as  AWACS 
(airborne  warning  and  control  sys- 
tems). 

Is  the  Soviet  threat  to  Saudi  AraMa 
enough  justification  to  conduct  busi- 
ness that  is  in  direct  violation  of  assur- 
ances to  Congress  and  to  Israel?  As 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (B4r. 
Kemp)  pointed  out  when  the  original 
F-15  sale  was  proposed,  the  United 
States  gave  assurances  that  no  offen- 
sive add-on  equipment  would  be  sold 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Is  the  sale  going  to  affect  the  stag- 
gering price  of  Saudi  oil?  How  could  it 
lead  to  moderation  of  oil  prices  that 
have  risen  from  $12  a  barrel  in  1978  to 
$37  a  barrel  in  1981? 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  open 
hatred  harbored  by  the  Saudi  Govern- 
ment for  President  Anwar  Sadat  and 
his  work  toward  an  Arab- Israeli  peace 
treaty.  Saudi  leaders  have  called  for  a 
jihad,  or  holy  war  against  Israel.  In 
the  past  32  years,  three  of  the  four 
wars  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  Involved 
in  were  against  the  Israelis. 

The  Saudis  have  been,  and  continue 
to  be,  a  major  opponent  of  the  Camp 
David  accords. 

In  light  of  aU  this,  I  ask.  Are  we  Jus- 
tified in  selling  our  missiles  and  fuel 
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tanks   and   warning   systems   to   this 
country? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Lkhmaw). 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  arrang- 
ing this  very  important  public  state- 
ment for  this  most  unfortunate  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  oppose  the 
proposed  sale  of  offensive  enhance- 
ments for  the  P-15  fighters  sold  to 
Saudi  Arabia  in  1978.  I  am  even  more 
vehemently  opposed  to  the  sale  of  air- 
borne warning  and  control  radar 
planes  (AWACS)  to  a  nation  that, 
first,  does  not  need  this  weaponry  for 
its  defense  and,  second,  does  its 
utmost  to  oppose  our  peace  efforts  in 
the  Middle  East. 

It  is  incredulous  to  me  that  the  new 
administration  would  consider  provid- 
ing weaponry  that  could  prove  devas- 
tating to  Israel,  without  the  slightest 
assuirance  from  the  Saudis  that  these 
arms  would  not  be  used  offensively 
toward  Israel.  The  lack  of  assurance 
from  the  Saudis  implies  that  these 
arms  would,  in  time  of  conflict,  pre- 
vent Israel  from  adequately  providing 
for  its  defense. 

Two  years  ago.  the  sale  of  P-15's  was 
approved  by  Congress  on  the  assur- 
ance that  the  Saudis  would  not  ac- 
quire these  offensive  accessories  and 
that  the  Saudis  would  be  a  force  for 
moderation  in  the  Middle  East.  In- 
stead, the  Saudis  have  led  the  rejec- 
tionist  states  in  calling  for  a  jihad 
against  Israel,  and  have  continued  to 
be  the  major  financier  of  the  FLO. 

Suppljring  the  P-15  enhancements 
and  AWACS  would  not  only  be  a 
mockery  of  the  administration's  ex- 
pressed intention  to  combat  terrorism, 
but  would  reward  the  Saudis  for  op- 
posing the  Camp  David  peace  treaty. 
Without  insisting  on  a  quid  pro  quo. 
the  perception  of  a  weak  United  States 
is  inevitable.  A  coherent  overall 
Middle  East  policy  would  help  us 
resist  the  sense  of  appeasement  that  is 
associated  with  this  sale.  Certainly, 
the  expectation  of  maintaining  the 
flow  of  oil  at  a  moderate  price  has  not 
come  about  in  the  past. 

Having  air-to-air  missiles  and  confor- 
mal  fuel  tanks  for  the  P-15's  wUl  not 
stabilize  Saudi  Arabia.  Nor  will 
AWACS  eliminate  the  internal  threat 
to  the  Saudi  regime.  Purthermore,  we 
may  again  find  ourselves  with  neither 
the  friends  nor  the  weapons  that  were 
to  protect  our  own  national  interests. 

When  Israel  becomes  militarily  vul- 
nerable, the  Soviet  threat  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  wUl  be  strengthened.  Reality 
dictates  that  both  Israel  and  the 
Saudis  have  a  common  interest  to 
combat  Soviet  expansionism  in  the 
region.   The  Saudis  will   realize   this 


only  when  its  best  interests  wUl  be 
served  by  doing  so,  and  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  must  play  a  major 
role  in  promoting  that  recognition. 

No  offer  of  increased  military  aid  to 
Israel  can  adequately  reduce  the 
threat  that  AWACS  In  the  Immediate 
region  can  pose  to  Israel's  security. 
These  radar  planes  can  detect  high- 
flying objects  within  a  35-mile  radius 
and  low-flying  objects  within  a  250- 
mile  radius.  They  can  differentiate 
among  600  targets,  analyze  the  data, 
and  relay  commands  to  ground  forces 
and  other  aircraft.  The  range  and  so- 
phistication of  the  radar  would  seri- 
ously threaten  the  Israeli  Air  Porce  by 
monitoring  Israeli  defenses,  and  would 
severely  diminish  or  eliminate  the 
strategy  of  preemptive  strikes. 

Upon  notification  of  either  of  these 
sales  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  I 
win  work  toward  the  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  to  stop  these 
sales  that  would  only  result  in  the  fur- 
ther destabilization  of  this  vulnerable 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  have  to  attend  an  emergency 
budget  session,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Blanchard)  is 
going  to  take  over  the  time. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan so  that  he  will  then  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  sure  that  Mr.  Cour- 
TER.  Mr.  DeNardis,  and  Mr.  E^merson 
have  a  chance  to  speak. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  has  expired. 


ADDITIONAL  ARMS  SALES  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA  OPPOSED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Blan- 
chard) is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Mavroules). 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Blancharo)  and  also  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  for 
their  vision  and  foresight  in  putting 
together  this  very  important  special 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my  op- 
position to  the  possible  sale  of  addi- 
tional weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia.  As  ex- 
pressed by  one  policy  analyst,  such  a 
sale  represents  a  litmus  test  of  Ameri- 
can-Saudi relations. 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  that 
before? 

At  least  in  this  instance,  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  additional  weapons  to 
the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  does 
not  make  sense.  If  the  Congress  is 
going  to  have  any  say  in  this  matter,  it 
should  be  an  emphatic,  no. 

It  is  ironic,  but  while  we  debate  gim 
control   and   violence   in   the   United 


States,  we  are  simultaneously  promot- 
ing an  arms  shipment  contrary  to  our 
efforts  to  promote  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Middle  East— an  effort  made 
more  difficult  these  days  by  the  events 
in  Lebanon. 

If  Indeed  arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia 
are  a  litmus  test  of  American  support 
and  good  intentions,  then  surely  we 
have  already  passed  that  test.  Since 
1976,  the  United  States  has  sold  more 
military  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia 
than  to  any  other  non-NATO  country. 
The  total  is  more  than  $22  billion  in 
weapons.  In  1980,  their  purchases  of 
our  military  equipment  and  construc- 
tion amounted  to  about  $5  billion. 

Where  the  Saudi  Government  needs 
assistance  for  purely  defensive  pur- 
poses, we  have  offered  our  hand  and 
our  equipment.  However,  with  the  P- 
15  already  in  their  inventory,  we  have 
given  the  Saudis  more  than  just  a  de- 
fensive weapon. 

At  the  time  of  the  1978  P-15  sale, 
the  Congress  was  assured,  by  then  De- 
fense Secretary  Harold  Brown,  that 
additional  components  giving  the  P- 
15's  greater  offensive  capabilities, 
would  not  be  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

A  letter  went  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Poreign  Relations  Committee, 
Senator  John  Sparkman,  pledging 
that- 
Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested  nor  do  we 
intend  to  sell  any  systems  or  armaments 
that  would  increase  the  range  or  enhance 
the  ground  attack  capability  of  the  P-15. 

Equipped  with  extra  fuel  tanks,  and 
the  Sidewinder  air-to-air  missile,  as 
has  been  proposed,  these  P-15's  would 
be  capable  of  an  offensive  thrust  any- 
where in  the  Middle  East. 

WhUe  I  do  not  question  the  integrity 
of  the  leaders  of  Saudi  Arabia,  should 
war  break  out  in  the  region  there 
would  be  intensive  pressure  from 
other  Arab  Nations  upon  the  Saudis  to 
use  these  weapons.  In  such  a  provoca- 
tive environment,  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  control 
over  the  use  of  these  weapons  would 
be  limited  at  best. 

Also  discussed  as  part  of  the  arms 
sale  is  the  E-3A  AWACS  advance 
warning  and  control  system  aircraft. 
The  AWACS  represents  our  most  so- 
phisticated electronic  equipment  and 
radars.  Its  look-down  radars  represent 
the  most  advanced  form  of  the  state  of 
the  art  and  the  security  of  this  sophis- 
ticated equipment  should  be  a  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  Speaker— is  history  repeating 
itself  with  an  American  President  pro- 
posing to  sell  a  Middle-East  nation  so- 
phisticated military  technology? 

When  the  P-14's  were  sold  to  Iran  in 
the  early  1970's,  the  Congress  was  as- 
sured that  the  technology  of  these  air- 
craft would  be  secure.  Yet.  one  of  the 
first  consequences  of  the  Islamic  revo- 
lution was  a  compromising  in  P-14  se- 
curity. There  is  evidence  that  Soviet 
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agents  were  able  to  obtain  the  highly 
classified  P-14  manuals  containing  the 
most  sensitive  details  of  P-14  oper- 
ations capability. 

While  we  all  support  stability  for 
the  present  Saudi  Government,  we 
have  learned  from  Iran  that  we  cannot 
assume  anything.  And  so,  I  must  lean 
on  the  side  of  caution  in  any  discvis- 
sion  on  the  transfer  of  our  coimtry's 
most  sensitive  military  technology. 

To  quote  the  report  of  some  Middle 
East  experts  "the  strains  caused  by  ac- 
celerated industrialization,  accompa- 
nied by  liberalization  of  the  kingdom's 
social  or  political  institutions,  may 
provoke  a  violent  reaction"  against  the 
present  Government. 
Further,  there  is  concern  that: 
Many  sectors  of  Saudi  society,  from  reli- 
gious ascetics  to  those  with  rising  expecta- 
tions about  the  benefits  of  oU  wealth,  may 
end  up  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  an 
uneven  development  program  that  goes  too 
far  and  simultaneously  not  far  enough. 

As  with  Iran,  a  very  conspicuous  ar- 
senal of  Western  arms  may  create  a  re- 
sentment within  Saudi  Arabia  which 
will  prove  to  be  destabilizing  for  the 
regime. 

All  of  us  in  this  Congress  want  to  see 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  And,  all  of 
us  want  good  relations  with  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  Saudis  supply  17  percent 
of  the  world's  oil  production,  and  I  do 
not  question  the  need  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  reasonable  assistance 
to  that  (jovemment. 

However,  the  new  round  of  arms 
sales  is  in  no  one's  interest.  The  as- 
sumption that  if  we  sell  them  weap- 
ons, they  will  sell  us  oil  is  based  on  a 
simplistic  understanding  of  the  region, 
its  economy,  and  its  needs. 

For  these  reasons,  the  military  sales 
does  not  make  sense,  and  accordingly 
our  response  in  Congress  must  t)e  to 
reject  the  sales  in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble terms. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  eloquent  observations 
and  his  participation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman    from    New    Jersey    (Mr. 

COURTER) .        

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  very  important  that  the 
Congress  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the 
proposed  sale  of  AWACS  aircraft  and 
additional  AIM  9-L  Sidewinder  mis- 
siles and  fast  pack  fuel  tanks  for  Saudi 
Arabia's  air  force. 

Several  questions  come  to  mind. 
Why  do  the  Saudis  need  the  AWACS 
aircraft?  This  airborne  warning  and 
control  system  aircraft  is  already  on 
station  in  Saudi  Arabia  under  U.S.  Air 
Force  Auspices.  Of  course,  the  security 
of  Saudi  Arabia  is  of  major  impor- 
tance to  us.  but  I  feel  that  this  aircraft 
can  be  put  to  its  most  beneficial  use  by 
remaining  under  American  control 
while  guarding  the  skies  over  Saudi 
Arabia.  This  aircraft  is  too  valuable  to 
be  placed  in  the  arsenals  of  nations 


outside  of  NATO  and  our  own.  The 
fact  that  the  Saudis  want  them  is  not 
strong  enough  justification.  We  have 
and  will  continue  to  demonstrate  our 
friendship  for  the  Royal  Kingdom,  but 
this  must  t)e  compatible  with  our  na- 
tional security.  While  AWACS  is  not 
an  offensive   aircraft  per  se,  it  is  a 
tempting  target  for  saboteurs.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  the  Saudi  Govern- 
ment  could   give   assurances   of   the 
planes  safety.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  we  almost  sold  these  aircraft  to 
Iran.  Had  we  done  so,  almost  assuredly 
that    system    (AWACS)    would    have 
been  compromised.  With  regard  to  the 
add-ons  to  the  F-15's,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Brown  gave  Congress 
written    assurances    that    the    P-15'8 
Saudi  Arabia  sought  would  be  strictly 
for  defensive   purposes.   While   I   ap- 
plaud   the    administration's    decision 
not  to  Include  additional  bomb  racks.  I 
am    concerned    atxjut    the    new    fuel 
tanks  that  will  give  the  Saudis  en- 
hanced range  for  their  aircraft:  Range 
that  could  take  their  aircraft  well  into 
striking  distance  of  Israel.  The  AIM  9- 
L   Sidewinder   missiles,    for   air-to-air 
combat,  will  give  the  Saudis  an  en- 
hanced potential  against  the  air  forces 
of  states  in  the  region. 

To  threaten  Israel  with  these  sys- 
tems makes  no  sense,  for  it  is  Israel 
who  is  our  most  important  strategic 
asset  in  that  region.  Oil  may  be  expen- 
sive but  true  friendship  is  priceless. 
When  we  threaten  Israel's  security  we 
ultimately  threaten  our  own.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  cannot  and  should  not  ac- 
commodate the  Saudis  for  the  sake  of 
their  fragile  pride  and  vanity.  Saudi 
Arabia's  best  bet  is  to  permit  the 
United  States  the  full  extent  of  its  op- 
tions in  that  area,  including  greater 
access  to  Saudi  facilities,  for  our 
mutual  benefit.  Second,  the  Saudis 
must  eventually  come  to  realize  that  it 
is  the  Soviet  Union,  not  Israel,  that 
threatens  her  security.  Israel  could  be 
a  great  friend  of  the  Saudis,  if  the 
Saudis  would  only  let  this  happen.  It 
is  a  shame  that  Saudi  Arabia  has 
chosen  to  tarnish  its  name,  by  associ- 
ation and  direct  support  of  the  terror- 
ist PLO,  rather  than  take  a  construc- 
tive role  in  the  peace  process. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Prawk). 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  initiative,  because  I 
think  it  is  essential  that  we  make  clear 
today  and  in  relation  to  the  opposition 
that  exists  in  this  House  and  in  the 
country,  to  a  further  explosion  of  the 
arms  race  in  the  Mideast. 

The  administration  is  making  a  very 
grave  error  in  a  number  of  ways.  First, 
they  are  proposing  to  send  to  Saudi 
Arabia  some  of  the  most  sophisticated 
offensive  weaponry  that  exists  in  the 
world  today.  They  send  it  in  a  manner 
that  makes  Israel  one  of  the  few  clear 


likely  targets.  That  in  and  of  Itself 
touches  off  an  arms  race  which  is 
hardly  in  the  economic  interests  of 
Israel  or  other  countries  in  the  region. 
It  undermines  the  very  stability  the 
administration  says  it  wants  to  pro- 
mote. We  are  trying  through  our  di- 
plomacy to  persuade  the  forces  in  the 
region  that  have  been  at  swords' 
points  with  each  other  to  make  the 
kind  of  statement  that  can  only  come 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  good 
faith. 

D  1545 

When  we  armed  the  Saudis,  despite 
the  fact  they  have  sworn  and  continue 
to  swear  hostility  to  the  state  of  Israel 
and  most  recently  hosted  a  conference 
where  a  "jihad"  was  called  for,  that 
was  exactly  what  we  ought  not  to  have 
been  doing,  if  we  want  to  try  to  force 
an  atmosphere  in  which  negotiations 
can  take  place. 

It  is  a  very  grave  error  for  us  to  be  at 
this  point  Injecting  these  arms.  It  Is  a 
particular  error  because  the  sale  of 
this  offensive  weaponry  goes  directly 
counter  to  the  solemn  promises  made 
by  the  American  Government  and 
made  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
promises  made  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  IsraeL  Having  the 
American  commitment  not  to  sell  of- 
fensive weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia  so 
blatantly  disregarded  is  hardly  condu- 
cive to  permitting  the  kind  of  attitude 
toward  Israel  that  we  would  like  to  see 
in  future  negotiations.  We  are  endan- 
gering the  security  and  peace  in  the 
Middle  E^t  by  this  move. 

We  have  the  statement  that  the 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  is  to  be 
rewarded  by  its  moderation,  but  in 
this  instance  the  moderation  is  entire- 
ly on  the  part  of  the  State  of  IsraeL 
The  degree  of  moderation  on  the  part 
of  Saudi  Arabia  is  changed  not  one 
whit,  not  at  all. 

We  have  been  told  that  they  contrib- 
ute to  the  process  of  the  peace  negoti- 
ations. They  have  obstructed  those  ne- 
gotiations to  whatever  extent  they 
could.  They  have  shown  no  modera- 
tion whatsoever  with  respect  to  the 
Middle  East. 

It  was  earlier  suggested  that  Israel 
should  l)e  grateful  to  the  administra- 
tion and  grateful  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Perhaps  we  should  all  be  grate- 
ful that  he  went  to  the  Middle  East 
and  did  not  declare  himself  in  line  for 
accession  to  the  Saudi  Arabian  throne. 
Certainly  there  is  no  precedent  in  this 
that  offers  any  security  to  the  State  of 
Israel. 

The  fact  is  that  Israel  finds  itself 
vis-a-vis  Saudi  Arabia  in  a  state  of  hos- 
tility and  belligerence  through  no 
fault  of  Israel's.  In  contradiction  to 
solemn  promises  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  we  now  hear  that 
our  Government  proposes  to  sell  to 
the  Saudis.  Israel's  enemies  by  their 
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own  declaration,  this  degree  of  weap- 
onry. It  ia  a  very  grave  error.  It  under- 
mines the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Bfiddle  East,  and  I  very  much  hope 
that  the  administration  will  change  Its 
mind  and  cancel  the  sale  of  the 
AW  AC'S  and  the  air-to-alr-mlsslles,  the 
sale  of  the  tanks,  the  Sidewinder  mis- 
siles, and  all  those  elements  that  will 
simply  further  escalate  an  already  un- 
acceptable level  of  tension  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Praitk). 

Let  me  indicate,  in  response  to  the 
question  of  escalation  and  the  whole 
idea  of  being  an  arms  merchant  to  the 
world,  something  that  we  have  been 
concerned  about  for  quite  some  time, 
that  it  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
the  people  who  make  the  P-15's  have 
actually  promoted  them  in  brochures, 
like  they  were  promoting  Calvin  Klein 
blue  Jeans,  to  governments  around  the 
world  who  might  like  the  offensive  ca- 
pability and  power  of  such  sophisticat- 
ed weaponry. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 

DiN  ARSIS). 

Mr.  DxNAROIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
discuss  the  decision  to  enhance  the  of- 
fensive capability  of  the  Saudi  fleet  of 
American-made  P-15'8.  I  believe  we 
should  consider  two  general  principles 
of  politics  and  policy  which  are  In- 
volved here.  One  is  the  principle  that 
decisions  ought  to  be  reflective  of  na- 
tional policy,  and  hopefully  that 
policy  is  clear,  rational,  and  consistent. 
The  second  principle  is  that  we  ought 
to  maintain  the  ability  to  distinguish 
levels  of  friendship  among  our  friends. 

It  is  clearly  the  national  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  support  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel,  which  is  seen  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  own  national  security. 
It  is  a  policy  which  has  the  enthusias- 
tic support  of  a  great  majority  of 
Americans.  The  problem  with  enhanc- 
ing Saudi  P-15's  with  an  offensive  ca- 
pability and  the  problem  with  seUing 
that  coimtry  a  sophisticated  and  effec- 
tive early-warning  radar  plane  is  that 
no  one  can  offer  acceptable  assurances 
that  the  equipment  will  not  end  up  in 
a  future  Arab- Israeli  war. 

We  know  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  par- 
ticipated in  past  wars  against  Israel, 
and  we  know  how  sensitive  Saudi 
Arabia  is  to  pressures  from  the  Arab 
world  to  gang  up  on  IsraeL 

It  would  be  wrong  for  the  United 
States  to  expose  the  Saudis  to  the  In- 
evitable pressure  they  would  experi- 
ence to  turn  their  sophisticated  equip- 
ment (m  Israel  should  a  war  break  out. 
The  policy  of  supporting  Israel's  secu- 
rity is  of  a  far  higher  order  than 
trying  to  make  friends  of  the  Saudis, 
in  this  Member's  opinion.  The  policy 
of  higher  precedence  must  affect  deci- 
sions, and  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
proposed  sale  of  this  new  equipment. 


The  second  principle  of  politics  in- 
volved here.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  clear 
and  precise  ability  to  rank  and  rate 
one's  friends  in  the  international 
arena.  We  need  to  employ  a  kind  of 
thermometer  so  we  can  record  the 
degree  of  friendship  and  make  deci- 
sions when  we  have  to  choose  among 
alleged  friends. 

The  United  States  should  have  the 
best  working  relationship  we  possibly 
can  have  with  Saudi  Arabia  After  all, 
we  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  they 
sell  us  huge  quantities  of  oil  and  they 
spend  vast  amounts  of  dollars  earned 
on  those  sales  on  American  goods  and 
services.  Thousands  of  Americans  are 
currently  working  in  Saudi  Arabia  on 
that  country's  massive  development 
and  indiistrlallzatlon  program. 

However,  in  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  which  was  signed  by  a  number 
of  freshmen  Members  of  the  House, 
we  commented  on  the  fact  that  a  re- 
luctant Congress  in  1978  was  con- 
vinced that  the  original  sale  of  P-15's 
was  going  to  lead  to  Saudi  concessions 
in  areas  vital  to  U.S.  security  and  in- 
terests. We  then  proceeded  to  suggest 
that  the  record  contained  no  evidence 
of  such  concessions,  and  I  quote  from 
the  letters: 

The  United  SUtes  has  a  right  to  Insist.  In 
its  own  naUon&l  Interest,  that  Saudi  Arabia 
assume  an  antl-Sovlet  leadership  role  In  the 
Middle  East,  drop  Its  threats  to  reduce  oil 
production,  support  the  Camp  David  agree- 
ment, abandon  Its  hostility  toward  Egypt, 
cease  aiding  the  PLO.  and  curb  iU  caU  for  a 
holy  war  against  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  limit  the 
sale  of  the  best  equipment  we  have  for 
our  best  friends,  and  we  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  demand  signs  of  friend- 
ship from  those  who  come  to  purchase 
sophisticated  weapons. 

These,  then,  are  two  basic  reasons  I 
oppose  the  offensive  enhancement  of 
the  Saudi  military. 

I  would  sxun  up  by  saying  that  the 
two  basic  reasons  I  oppose  the  offen- 
sive enhancement  of  the  Saudi  mili- 
tary are,  as  stated,  that  both  under 
the  present  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  certainly  under  an  Islamic 
revolutionary  government,  should 
something  like  that  occiu-  in  the 
future,  this  enhancement  of  their  of- 
fensive capability  must  be  viewed  as  a 
threat  to  Israel's  security  and  in  turn 
to  our  own  security,  and  second,  Saudi 
Arabia's  grades  on  the  friendship  test 
have  not  been  sufficiently  high  to  war- 
rant sophisticated  U.S.  weaponry. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlenum  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DkNardis)  for  his  concern 
and  his  participation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  inquire,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Bdr.  Buuf- 
CHARo)  has  43  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Wtddi). 
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Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  out  against  the  sale  of 
sophisticated  offensive  weaponry  to 
Saudi  Arabia  for  the  P-15  fighter 
plane. 

To  sell  Saudi  Arabia  advanced  mili- 
tary equipment  at  this  time  would  be  i 
breach  of  our  commitment  to  Israel. 
Even  more  important,  to  inject  ad- 
vanced arms  into  Saudi  Arabia  would 
further  destabilize  an  already  ex- 
tremely volatile  region. 

In  1978  when  the  original  deal  to  sell 
the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  62 
P-15's  was  completed,  Congress  was 
given  specific  written  assurances  that 
Saudi  Arabia  would  not  be  supplied 
with  sophisticated  offensive  weaponry 
for  these  planes.  At  that  time  we  also 
assured  the  Government  of  Israel  that 
these  planes  would  be  merely  for  de- 
fensive purposes.  The  AIM-9L  Side- 
winder missile  and  the  PAST  pack  are 
state  of  the  art  offensive  weapons.  To 
sell  these  weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia 
would  not  only  violate  specific  written 
commitments  to  Congress,  but  also 
would  bring  into  question  the  credibil- 
ity of  our  Government's  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  toward  all  nations. 

Clearly,  our  very  integrity  is  at 
stake.  Just  as  seriously,  going  abroad 
will  further  destabilize  a  region  that 
thirsts  for  stabUlty. 

As  events  have  shown,  we  must 
worry  about  the  fate  of  the  people  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  as  a  whole.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Saudi  Arabia  Is  not  threat- 
ened by  any  external  factors.  Afghani- 
stan lies  1,000  miles  away.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Saudi  Arabia  Is  well 
enough  armed  to  defend  itself  against 
an  attack  by  the  only  neighboring 
Soviet-bloc  state— South  Yemen. 

The  real  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia  Is 
internal  instability.  The  better  ap- 
proach to  helping  Saudi  Arabia  deal 
with  the  instability  of  its  own  govern- 
ment is  to  counsel  domestic  reforms, 
and  to  provide  social  and  economic  aid 
if  needed.  They  do  not  need  greater 
and  greater  amoimts  of  military  aid. 

The  lesson  we  learned  in  Iran  should 
teach  us  what  not  to  do.  In  the  1970's 
we  injected  vast  amounts  of  military 
equipment  into  Iran  hoping  that  we 
could  create  a  strong  American  for- 
tress in  the  center  of  the  volatile  Per- 
sian Gulf.  The  Iranian  revolution 
showed  us  that  military  aid  does  not 
solve  a  country's  internal  problems. 

We  must  not  allow  the  misguided 
fears  of  the  present  administration  to 
cause  another  debacle  for  American 
foreign  policy  like  that  which  occurred 
in  Iran. 

The  question  we  face  today  is 
whether  more  arms— sophisticated,  of- 
fensive weapons— will  speed  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Middle  East.  I  think 
not. 

As  a  country  we  must  work  for  peace 
in    this    valuable    area    rather   than 
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building  up  the  nimiber  of  weapons 
which  already  exist. 

Selling  these  weapons  also  violates  a 
commitment.  That  further  diminishes 
U.S.  integrity  among  friend  and  foe 
alike,  and  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
America  to  play  a  constructive  role  in 
global  affairs;  a  role  that  speaks  for 
peace,  not  contributes  to  destruction, 
distrust,  and  hate. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  for  yielding,  and  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp),  and  from  Michigan 

(Mr.  BLANCHARD). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  reser- 
vation about  the  administration's  pro- 
posed sale  of  additional  arms  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  I  want  to  be  certain,  before 
the  sale  goes  forward,  that  we  are  pro- 
ceeding within  the  context  of  a  coher- 
ent Middle  East  policy. 

I  shall  leave  to  those  more  schooled 
In  the  fine  nujuices  of  foreign  policy 
the  details  of  how  we  achieve  greater 
stability  in  the  Middle  East,  but  I 
would  propose  two  broad  guidelines: 
Pirst,  we  have  every  right  to  expect 
greater  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  Saudis.  Now,  this  might  take  the 
form  of  more  restraint  in  the  pricing 
of  Saudi  oU,  but  it  should  most  as- 
suredly take  the  form  of  having  them 
stop  banlcroUlng  that  pernicious  ter- 
rorist organization,  the  PLO. 

Second,  and  most  importantly,  our 
historic  commitment  to  the  security  of 
our  staunch  ally,  Israel,  must  not  be 
diluted.  Accordingly,  I  wlU  be  watch- 
ing very  closely  over  the  next  few 
weeks  to  see  the  administration's 
spokesmen  conclusively  demonstrate 
the  clear  need  for  this  sale,  consistent 
with  our  overall  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  and  that  the  security  of  Israel 
will  not  be  impaired  by  this  transac- 
tion. 

PinaUy,  I  find  disquieting  the  re- 
ports that  the  Saudis  are  making  this 
sale  the  litmus  test  of  true  "friend- 
ship" for  Saudi  Arabia  by  the  United 
States.  Craven  responses  to  veiled 
threats  must  never  become  the  hall- 
mark of  our  foreign  policy.  With  these 
considerations  in  mind,  I  shall  listen 
with  great  Interest  as  the  administra- 
tion makes  its  case. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Emerson)  for  his  participation. 

Mr  FORD  of  Tennessee.  JAi.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  too,  would  like  to  Join  with  my 
colleague  and  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Blah- 


chard),  as  well  as  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp). 

I  would  state,  IJLr.  Speaker,  that 
when  we  examine  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  sell  the  F-15's  and  the  air-to- 
air  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia,  this  Con- 
gress must  ask  the  basic  question:  At 
what  cost  to  America? 

While  the  sale  of  sophisticated  mili- 
tary hardware  may  boost  our  defense 
manufacturers  and  may  even  lower 
OUT  export  deficits,  I  believe  there  are 
hidden  expenses  in  this  proposed  arms 
sale  that  force  us  to  the  question:  At 
what  cost  to  America? 

In  the  face  of  a  crippling  American 
vulnerability  because  of  our  dependen- 
cy on  foreign  oil,  the  President  has 
presented  Congress  with  an  economic 
plan  which  proposes  to  eliminate  the 
initiatives  to  spur  this  Nation's  energy 
self-sufficiency  by  cutting  mass  transit 
funds,  scrapping  the  solar  energy  re- 
search, and  eliminating  synthetic 
fuels.  And  at  what  cost  to  America? 
Are  we  not  even  more  at  the  mercy  of 
the  OPEC  nations? 

The  administration  says  that  $3  bil- 
lion is  too  much  money  to  fiU  the  stra- 
tegic petroleimi  reserves.  This  reserve 
today  holds  118  million  barrels  of  oil. 
If  the  Saudis  alone  decide  to  embargo 
their  oil  shipments  to  the  United 
States,  the  present  reserve  would  only 
last  40  days. 

At  what  cost  to  America  are  we 
abandoning  our  independent  energy 
supplies?  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Saudis  are  valuable  allies.  They  face 
increasing  internal  problems  in  their 
society  and  are  threatened  by  turmoil 
and  conflict  throughout  the  neighbor- 
ing region. 

D  1600 

But  is  the  sale  of  some  of  our  coun- 
try's most  sophisticated  military  hard- 
ware really  going  to  help  boost  the  in- 
ternal security  of  Saudi  Arabia  as  is 
the  American  administration's  claim? 
The  I*re!>ident  asked  us  to  forgo  our 
most  important  recent  foreign  policy 
achievement  in  peace,  and  at  what 
cost  to  America?  At  the  cost  of  escalat- 
ing the  arms  race  in  a  sensitive  region 
of  the  world.  At  the  cost  of  abandon- 
ing the  Camp  David  framework.  At 
the  cost  of  asking  the  Israelis  to  spend 
even  more  money  on  defense  when 
their  inflation  rate  stands  now  at  ap- 
proximately 130  percent. 

The  President  even  asked  us  to  give 
up  some  of  the  power  and  prestige  of 
this  country  that  we  can  wield  in  the 
name  of  peace.  At  what  cost  to  Amer- 
ica does  the  Reagan  administration 
fail  to  demand  Saudl's  recognition  of 
the  Camp  David  accords  in  exchange 
for  our  arms?  Have  we  forgotten  less 
than  1  month  ago  prominent  Saudi 
leaders  renewed  their  call  for  a  holy 
war  to  wipe  out  Israel  from  the  face  of 
the  Earth? 

Here,  as  in  El  Salvador,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  the  Reagan  administra- 


tion's approach  to  conflict  resolution— 
the  military  answer.  Here,  as  in  El  Sal- 
vador, we  are  presented  with  serious 
issues  which  demand  more  tlian  a  mili- 
tary response.  At  what  cost  to  America 
does  the  administration  propose  to 
offset  the  sale  of  these  weapons  to  the 
Saudis  with  $600  million  of  military 
credits  to  the  Israelis? 

Is  this  country  ready  to  abandon  our 
national  energy  policy,  to  give  up  our 
responsibility  as  peacemakers,  and  to 
adopt  a  role  as  armed  merchants  to 
the  world?  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost 
to  America  is  too  high  to  permit  this' 
proposed  arms  sale  to  go  through.  I 
recommend  that  this  Congress  reject 
the  sale  of  this  offensive  weaponry  to 
the  Saudis  and  request  the  President 
to  return  with  a  package  designed  to 
meet  the  defensive  needs  of  the  Saudi 
people. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks 
on  this  subject. 

I  now  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  FOGLIETTA). 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  for  yielding.  I 
also  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  BLANCHARD)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  for 
bringing  this  matter  before  this  body 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  action  by  the 
United  States  affecting  the  Middle 
East  must  be  examined  in  light  of  our 
paramount  objectives  in  that  region, 
that  is.  Insuring  the  survival  of  our 
ally,  the  State  of  Israel,  and  protecting 
the  steady  flow  of  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Now  that  the  Camp  David  accord 
has  given  us  hope  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement and  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
Arab/Israeli  conflict,  we  must  be  par- 
ticularly careful  not  to  undermine  the 
perilously  delicate  balance  of  power.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's proposed  sale  of  AIM-9L 
air-to-air  missiles,  fuel  and  sensor  tac- 
tical packs,  and  the  airborne  warning 
and  control  sjrstem  to  Saudi  Arabia 
presents  a  real  and  inmiinent  danger 
to  the  stability  of  the  region  by  pro- 
viding the  Saudis  with  offensive  capa- 
bilities vis-a-vis  Israel. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  been  urging  us  to 
provide  these  systems  in  order  to  bol- 
ster their  defense  against  posriUe 
Soviet  aggression  and  to  provide  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  our  friendship.  The 
Carter  administration  stated  categral- 
cally  that  any  direct  Soviet  military 
action  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region 
would  be  met  with  the  mobilization  of 
American  Forces  and  an  immediate  re- 
sponse to  the  endangerment  of  our  in- 
creasingly vital  energy  sources,  hence, 
the  creation  of  the  Rapid  Deployment 
Force.  I  think  my  colleagues  would 
agree  that  the  Reagan  administration 
is  at  least  as  committed  to  the  protec- 
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tion  of  our  interests  in  this  area  and 
this  fact  should  be  proof  enough  of 
our  friendship  and  assure  the  Saudis 
of  our  defense  of  their  security  in  the 
face  of  a  possible  Soviet  threat. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  also 
declared  its  fundamental  commitment 
to  the  safety  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
The  Israelis  have  already  requested 
auiditional  military  aid  in  the  form  of 
15  P-15  fighters  to  respond  to  the  in- 
crement in  Saudi  offensive  capability 
resxiltlng  from  this  proposed  arms 
deal. 

If  we  go  though  with  the  Saudi  arms 
sale  we  will  surely  be  obliged  to 
comply  with  this  request  to  bring  cur 
ally  Israel  into  parity.  Such  an  urmec- 
essary  escalation  of  an  already  tense 
situation  would  be  unwise  and  I 
strongly  oppose  It. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  participation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wnss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  at  the  outset  our  two  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Blancharb)  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Knc)  for  providing  us  with  the  op- 
portunity of  addressing  this  very  criti- 
cal and  important  issue.  I  also  want  to 
associate  myself  fuUy  with  the  very 
learned  and  eloquent  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Mavroulzs).  I  think  that,  indeed, 
all  of  the  statements  made  by  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  so 
well  and  so  eloquently  set  forth  the 
factual  opposition  to  the  proposed  sale 
of  these  enhancement  materials  and 
equipment  to  the  Saudis,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  take  the  time  of  the  House  at 
this  point  to  repeat  those  arguments.  I 
share  those  argimients  fuUy. 

What  I  do  want  to  address  very 
briefly  is  the  question  of  the  adminis- 
tration's judgment  in  this  matter,  and 
I  raise  the  issue  advisedly.  Our  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Bir.  Kxur)  stated  earlier  that  he  has 
no  question  in  his  mind  but  that 
Ronald  Reagan,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  best  friend  that 
the  State  of  Israel  and  the  Israelis 
could  have.  I  believe  that.  I  share  that 
sentiment  fuUy. 

The  question  that  I  have  is  the  same 
question  that  I  had  during  the  prior 
administration.  There  was  never  any 
question  in  my  mind  but  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  was  wholeheartedly  sup- 
portive of  the  State  of  Israel,  its 
people,  and  its  survival.  However,  even 
though  he  was  one  of  the  architects  of 
the  Camp  David  accords,  there  were 
times— and  the  sale  of  the  F-15's  to 
Saudi  Arabia  in  1978  was  one  of  those 
occasions— when  his  Judgment  and  the 
judgment  of  that  administration  were 
seriously  in  question  and,  indeed,  were 


criticized  by  Members  on  both  sides  in 
this  House. 

I  think  that  such  an  occasion  pre- 
sents Itself  at  this  time  in  regard  to 
the  Reagan  administration,  and  I 
think  that  the  Members  again  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  raised  this  Issue. 

Those  who  participated  in  this 
debate  have  served  not  only  the 
Nation  well,  but  I  think  are  serving 
the  President  and  the  administration 
well,  because  I  think  there  was  a  great 
danger  in  their  being  persuaded  that 
whatever  you  decide  to  do  Is  right  and 
is  sound  simply  because  you  have 
made  it.  I  think  that  the  President 
and  his  advisers  may  find  themselves 
in  that  situation  now. 

Of  course.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  Israel's  very  survival 
lies  and  depends  upon  the  American 
people,  the  United  States,  and  Its 
President  making  sound  judgments.  I 
think  that  this  administration  is  In 
the  process  of  making  a  terribly  wrong 
decision  If  its  goes  through  with  the 
proposal  to  sell  this  enhancement 
equipment  to  the  Saudis.  I  would  hope 
that  the  administration  would  note 
well  that  its  friends  and,  indeed,  its 
supporters  on  that  side  of  the  aisle, 
many  of  them,  have  raised  the  most 
important  questions  about  this  propos- 
al. 

I  would  hope  that  for  all  of  the  good 
and  factual  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the 
credibility  of  the  administration  itself, 
that  it  win  review  and  rethink  its  posi- 
tion and  decide  that  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  entire  region  in  the 
Middle  'East  that  the  soundest  thing  to 
do  is  not  to  go  through  with  this  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  in  the  well  (Mr.  Blan- 
CHARD)  for  providing  me  with  this  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Dorgan). 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  too,  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Blan- 
CHARD)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp)  for  providing  a 
forum  to  discuss  this  very  important 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  airborne  warning 
and  control  system  E-3A  aircraft  is 
the  most  advanced  airborne  intelli- 
gence equipment  of  its  type  in  the 
world.  From  an  altitude  of  30,000  feet, 
this  system  can  detect  up  to  600  tar- 
gets from  a  distance  of  250  mUes.  It 
can  direct  sophisticated  fighter  planes 
to  their  targets,  and  do  a  number  of 
other  things  which  not  long  ago  would 
have  been  considered  miraculous. 

The  AW  AC  is  our  system.  We  devel- 
oped it,  we  paid  for  it.  and  we  are 
using  it  in  the  defense  of  our  Nation 
and  of  our  allies,  we  have  entrusted 
this  system  to  no  one  besides  NATO. 


Now,  the  administration  is  consider- 
ing the  sale  of  these  aircraft  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  along  with  F-15  enhancement 
systems. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  a  coimtry  in  a  trou- 
bled part  of  the  world.  How  would  this 
mUitary  equipment  be  used?  By 
whom?  Against  whom?  Who  would 
gain  access  to  the  operating  and  repair 
manuals  which  can  compromise  the  se- 
crecy of  this  technology? 

We  do  not  know. 

Nor  do  we  know  the  Impact  another 
infusion  of  American  arms  would  have 
on  internal  factions  within  Saudi 
Arabia,  or  on  the  relations  between 
the  Arab  States  and  our  Israeli  allies. 

We  do  know  that  Saudi  Arabia  has 
opposed  the  Camp  David  accords.  We 
do  know  that  the  Saudis  have  called 
for  a  holy  war  against  Israel.  We 
might  assume  that  the  presence  of 
AWACS  and  enhanced  F-15's  in  the 
Saudi  arsenal  could  increase  pressures 
on  that  country  to  become  involved  in 
any  confrontation  between  other  Arab 
States  and  Israel. 

Not  long  ago  we  were  told  that  sales 
of  sophisticated  American  weaponry 
to  the  Shah  of  Iran  was  no  cause  for 
concern.  We  learned  otherwise. 

I  urge  the  President  to  think  again 
before  embarking  down  this  road.  It  is 
not  clear  how  this  arms  sale  would 
contribute  to  peace.  It  is  clear  how  it 
might  contribute  to  war. 

It  is  not  clear  what  we  might  gain.  It 
is  very  clear  what  we  might  regret. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  participation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  she  may  consume  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Roukema). 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  In  opposition  to  a  proposed  arms 
sale  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabia.  If  imple- 
mented, the  agreement  would  provide 
the  Saudis  with  sophisticated  offen- 
sive weaponry  for  their  F-15's  in  ex- 
change for  $600  million  in  new  arms 
credits  for  Israel.  In  addition,  the  ad- 
ministration is  contemplating  the  sale 
of  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  Sys- 
tems—AWACS.  for  short— to  Saudi 
Arabia  in  return  for  nunored  Saudi 
participation  in  a  regional  defense 
concept  with  the  United  States  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

All  of  us  in  the  Congress  must  be 
deeply  concerned  atK>ut  the  escalation 
of  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  Elast— 
an  arms  race  that  could  ultimately 
defeat  the  very  cause  of  peace  that  we 
are  pursuing.  What  logic  is  there  to 
arming  Arab  allies  before  they  have 
made  concessions  on  major  issues, 
rather  than  after  such  concessions 
have  occurred?  Even  agreement  on  the 
reported  regional  defense,  if  true, 
would  not  justify  the  proposed  arms 
sale  In  light  of  recent  history. 

There  are  those  who  have  argued 
that  the  sale  of  offensive  armaments— 
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the  F-15*s  and  AWACS— would  be  a 
show  of  good  faith  and  would  lead  to 
major  Saudi  concessions  on  Middle 
East  Issues.  History  shows  that  this  is 
not  likely  to  occur.  While  President 
Carter,  in  his  message  to  Congress  in 
1978.  said  that  the  F-15  sale  would  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  moderation  and 
cement  the  ties  between  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  United  States,  this  has  clearly 
not  occiured  in  the  last  3  years.  The 
spirit  of  the  1978  agreement,  approved 
by  a  reluctant  Congress,  has  not  been 
met. 

The  historical  record  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Saudi  Arabia  on  matters 
pertaining  to  arms  sales  and  diplomat- 
ic concessions  is  not  encouraging  to 
our  prospects  for  success.  Their  gov- 
ernment remains  adamently  opposed 
to  the  Camp  David  peace  process.  In 
addition,  they  continue  to  provide  a 
major  portion  of  the  financial  backing 
for  the  PLO  and  its  terrorist  activities. 
As  recently  as  January  1981,  Saudi 
Arabia  called  for  a  holy  war  against 
Israel  at  the  Islamic  conference.  Is 
this  the  policy  of  moderation  that  we 
hoped  for  In  1978?  Clearly,  the  answer 
is  "No."  And  that  Is  why  the  spectre  of 
American-made  F-15's  pointing  toward 
Israel  from  Saudi  alrbases  is  directly 
threatening  and  unacceptable. 

There  are  those  who  have  argued 
that  the  sale  of  armaments,  in  con- 
junction with  additional  arms  credits 
to  Israel,  would  keep  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East  in  Israel's 
favor.  Thus,  they  contend,  the  arms 
sale  would  not  pose  a  direct  threat  to 
Israel's  survival.  Once  again,  we  must 
ask  oiu^elves  about  the  logic  of  such 
reasoning.  How  can  we  justify  adding 
new  offensive  capabilities  to  a  govern- 
ment that  has  become  more  unstable 
since  1978?  The  goal  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  is  to  meet  the  Soviet 
threat  in  the  Middle  East.  But  at  what 
price? 

A  well-reasoned  editorial  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  notes  the 
problems  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  facing.  It  says: 

A  few  honest  words  from  the  Saudis 
would  certainly  Improve  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's case  for  the  proposed  arms  sales. 
Mr.  Haig's  explanations  so  far  have  been  ex- 
tremely vague  •  •  •.  The  fact  is  that  he,  too, 
is  eager  to  give  the  Saudis  almost  anything 
they  want— missiles  and  fuel  tankers  to 
extend  the  reach  of  the  promised  P-15 
fighters  and  now  the  AWACS  electronic  siir- 
velllance  aircraft  tliat  can  spy  over  the 
entire  region.  He  wants  Congress  to  approve 
these  sales  for  the  bonds  they  may  create 
with  the  Saudi  military  and  for  the  basing 
rights  that  may  evolve  for  American  Forces. 

Congress  has  the  obligation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  insist  on  Ironclad  agree- 
ments before  the  fact.  We  need  not 
and  should  not  accept  some  vague 
future  concessions.  We  are  still  wait- 
ing for  the  moderate  Saudis  to  take 
the  lead  In  pressing  for  Arab  negotia- 
tion with  Israel— a  fimdamental  goal 
of  the  Camp  David  peace  process.  We 


are  still  waiting  for  them  to  stop  fi- 
nancing the  PLO  and  denouncing 
Israel.  We  look  for  a  larger  role  by  the 
Saudis  in  pressing  for  Middle  E^ast  sta- 
bility. I  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall 
now  see  some  of  these  changes.  But— 
In  view  of  the  past— let  us  be  realistic 
about  the  present. 

D  1615 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  her  participation  In  this 
special  order. 

I  now  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Carmah). 

Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
associate  my  remarks  with  the  previ- 
ous speakers  who  have  expressed  ap- 
prehension concerning  the  proposed 
sale  of  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  a  region  such  as  the  Middle  East 
where  we  face  a  frightening  degree  of 
Instability  there  seems  to  be  little  jus- 
tification to  provide  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government  with  new  offensive  capa- 
bilities. 

It  is  furthermore  essential  that  U.S. 
policy  take  cognizance  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  strong  and  secure  Israel. 
Our  commitment  to  the  Israelis 
should  recognize  that  Israel  is  a  strong 
block  In  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  evident  the  sale  of  these  pro- 
posed weapons  could  prove  to  be  a 
hazardous  addition  to  an  already  in- 
flamed situation.  It  Is  comparable  to 
pouring  gasoline  on  a  combustible  ma- 
terial. 

In  this  light.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the    Record    the    following    editorial 
published    in   the   Tuesday.    April    7. 
1981  edition  of  the  New  York  Times: 
Dhivx  a  Babgaih  Wrra  thx  SAtn>i8 

By  persuading  President  Sadat  to  let  a 
thousand  American  troops  join  a  peacekeep- 
ing force  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  Secretary 
of  State  Haig  has  assured  the  survival  of 
the  Camp  David  accords  and  reaffirmed 
American  sponsorship  of  the  Israeli-Egyp- 
tian entente.  Thus  he  reaches  Saudi  Arabia 
this  morning  as  a  protector  of  Israel  as  well 
as  a  suitor  for  oil.  It  is  time  to  insist  that 
the  Saudis  end  their  scornful  treatment  of 
C^amp  David  as  part  of  a  wider  diplomatic 
bargaiii  that  Justifies  their  purchase  of  ever 
more  sophisticated  American  weapons. 

The  Saudis  contend  that  their  growing 
economic  and  military  ties  to  the  United 
States  represent  only  an  anti-Soviet  align- 
ment. But  in  making  their  air  force  depend- 
ent upon  American  suppUes  and  training, 
they  are  in  fact  contributing  to  American 
influence  in  the  region  and  thus  to  the  secu- 
rity of  Egypt  and  Israel.  The  sooner  they 
own  up  to  that  reality,  and  drop  even  the 
pretense  of  a  "holy  war"  against  Israel,  the 
smoother  will  be  their  American  connection. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Saudis'  diplo- 
matic doubletalk  stUl  fools  any  Palestinians 
thus  protecting  the  House  of  Saud  against 
subversion  or  revolt.  Indeed,  if  the  Saudi 
monarchy  cannot  survive  open  accommoda- 
tion with  Israel,  it  is  hardly  a  safe  deposi- 
tory for  all  that  dangerous  hardware. 

A  few  honest  words  from  the  Saudis 
would  certainly  improve  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration's case  for  the  proposed  arms  sales. 
Mr.  Haig's  explanations  so  far  have  been  ex- 


tremely vague.  Bis  expressed  regard  for 
President  Carter's  "committments"  would 
be  touching  if  he  had  not  enthusiastically 
kicked  over  so  many  other  diplomatic 
traces. 

The  fact  is  that  he,  too,  is  eager  to  give 
the  Saudis  almost  anything  they  want— mis- 
siles and  fuel  tanks  to  extend  the  reach  of 
the  promised  F-15  fighters  and  now  the 
Awacs  electronic  surveillance  aircraft  that 
can  spy  over  the  entire  region.  He  wants 
Congress  to  approve  these  sales  for  the 
bonds  they  may  create  with  the  Saudi  mili- 
tary and  for  the  basing  rights  that  may 
evolve  for  American  forces. 

What  Congress  should  also  want  in  return 
is  a  Saudi  diplomacy  that  legitimizes  Arab 
negotiation  with  Israel.  The  Saudis  should 
be  encouraged  to  continue  to  mediate  re- 
gional disputes,  as  in  their  defenw  of 
Jordan  against  Syria  last  year.  They  have  a 
role  in  the  effort  to  restore  effective  govern- 
ment in  Lebanon.  And  they  need  to  contrib- 
ute more  to  Intematlonal  aid  programs  that 
help  poor  nations  struggling  to  pay  for  oil. 

The  Israelis  resent  the  buildup  of  Saudi 
[tower,  but  not  because  they  caiuiot  defend 
against  it.  What  frightens  them  most  is  the 
Western  rush  to  appease  the  Saudis'  oO 
wealth.  An  Israel  afraid  of  diplomatic  isola- 
tion will  not  in  the  end  negotiate  generously 
with  even  the  most  moderate  Arabs.  If  Mr. 
Haig  aims  to  contain  Soviet  influence  in  the 
Middle  East,  he  needs  allies  who  will  at 
least  speak  to  each  other. . 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Greeh ). 

Mr.  GREE9f.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  over  the  request  by 
Saudi  Arabia  for  additional  hardware 
for  its  F-15  fighter  planes  and  value 
this  opportunity  to  join  my  House  col- 
leagues In  this  special  order. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  when 
the  Congress  approved  the  F-15  sale 
in  1978  it  was  with  the  assiutmce,  from 
then  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown,  that  no  additional  sales  would 
be  made  to  the  Saudis  which  would 
improve  the  attack  capability  of  these 
aircraft.  As  one  of  the  strong  oppo- 
nents of  this  sale,  I  had  great  difficul- 
ty believing  that  additional  requests 
would  not  be  made. 

Indeed,  the  legitimacy  of  these  fears 
was  demonstrated  last  year  when  the 
Carter  administration  indicated  its  in- 
terest in  granting  additional  sales. 
Today  we  have  reached  a  very  disturb- 
ing point  because  the  administration 
has  publicly  announced  its  willingness 
to  go  ahead  with  selling  the  additlcmal 
hardware.  Thif  decision  becomes  all 
the  more  alarming  when  viewed  in 
light  of  recent  press  reports  of  tenta- 
tive plans  also  to  sell  the  Saudis  five 
AWACS  electronic  surveillance  planes 
and  seven  KC-135  aerial  tankers. 

I  believe  that  this  proposed  arms 
deal  would  give  the  Saudis  a  very  dan- 
gerous one-two  punch  ability  that 
threatens  Israel's  security.  The  pro- 
posed sale  of  fuel  pods,  advanced  mis- 
siles and  other  equipment  for  the 
Saudi  F-15's  would  substantially  in- 
crease the  offensive  capability  of  these 
planes.  Beyond  the  obvious  danger  of 
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equipping  them  with  mlasUes,  the  ad- 
ditional equipment  would  extend  the 
range  of  the  P-15'8  such  that  the 
Saudla  could  attack  Israel  from  any 
point  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  AWACS  would  give  them  the 
most  advanced  detection  and  com- 
mand aircraft  in  the  world.  This  plane 
is  capable  of  Isolating  defense  forces 
with  its  powerful  range  and  sophisti- 
cated computerized  techniques.  The 
New  York  Times  last  Friday.  April  3, 
carried  the  more  ominous  news  that 
the  Saudis  might  be  allowed  to  keep 
four  AWACS  now  operating  there  as  a 
result  of  the  Iraqi  conflict  until  deliv- 
ery of  five  such  planes  could  be  made 
in  1986. 

The  proposed  sale  of  the  F-15  hard- 
ware is  particularly  distressing  in  light 
of  the  recent  history  of  congressional 
concern  over  this  matter.  I  certainly 
acknowledge  that  the  new  administra- 
tion has  the  prerogative  to  review  and 
alter  policies  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. However,  given  that  Congress 
approved  the  Initial  sale  of  the  P-15's 
only  after  strong  ass\irances  that  they 
would  not  be  equipped  offensively,  a 
strong  presumption  must  rest  with  re- 
jecting any  additional  sales.  Alteration 
of  this  policy  would  only  be  Justified  If 
international  conditions  had  changed 
to  a  sufficient  degree  to  alter  previous 
practices.  I  do  not  believe  these 
changes  have  occurred. 

I  also  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
any  compelling  arguments  which  justi- 
fy creating  such  an  unstable  condition 
for  Israel,  our  most  reliable  ally  in  the 
Middle  East.  There  has  been  great 
concern  over  Soviet  expansionism  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  area.  I  am  also  great- 
ly concerned  by  these  developments. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  that  addi- 
tional military  sales  to  the  Saudis  wUl 
end  these  Soviet  efforts.  In  this  very 
volatile  region  the  equipped  P-15  and 
AWACS  would  greatly  alter  the  re- 
gional balance  of  power.  However, 
these  sales  would  not  significantly 
reduce  any  Soviet  threat.  If  the  Sovi- 
ets make  the  decision  to  go  beyond  Af- 
ghimistan,  these  P-15's  and  AWACS, 
in  the  entire  scope  of  the  world  mili- 
tary balance,  would  serve  as  only  a 
iTilnimal  deterrent. 

What  could  provide  a  powerful  de- 
terrent and  have  a  very  positive  effect 
on  the  region  as  a  whole,  would  be  a 
change  in  policies  by  the  Saudi  Oov- 
emment  to  aid  the  peace  effort.  Cur- 
rently this  Government  has  shown  no 
inclination  to  back  away  from  its  sup- 
port of  the  PLO.  an  organization  com- 
mitted to  the  destruction  of  Israel, 
and  the  Saudis  continue  to  oppose  the 
peace  efforts  undertaken  as  a  result  of 
the  Camp  E>avid  Accords.  If  we  are 
even  considering  the  sale  of  these  pow- 
erful weapons  to  this  country,  then  a 
definitive  change  in  policy  seems  to  l>e 
the  minimum  that  we  should  expect. 
The  Saudis  refusal  to  make  these  con- 
cessions means  that  we  are  selling  of- 


fensive weapons  to  a  country  which  is 
not  our  friend  and  is  threatening  the 
survival  of  our  aUy  Israel.  An  addition- 
al consideration  is  what  this  sale 
means  for  the  economy  of  Israel.  The 
administration  has  also  announced 
that  we  will  sell  Israel  $600  million  of 
additional  weaponry.  This  to  me  is  a 
clear  acknowledgment  of  the  addition- 
al demands  the  Saudi  sale  wUl  place 
on  Israel's  defense  system.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  40  percent  of  Israel's 
budget  is  already  spent  on  defense  and 
further  escalation  of  these  demands 
will  only  further  strain  Israel's  econo- 
my. To  risk  this,  without  clear  and  sig- 
nificant concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
Saudis,  cannot  be  tolerated. 

One    month   ago,    I    expressed   my 
grave  concerns  over  the  proposal  on 
the  sale  of  P-15's  in  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Haig.  At  that  time,  I  expressed 
the   hope   that   on   his   trip   to   the 
Middle  East,  now  underway,  the  Secre- 
tary   would    receive    some    assurance 
from  the  Saudis  of  a  change  in  policy 
toward  the  Camp  David  peace  process. 
The  text  of  the  letter  is  as  follows: 
House  or  RKPRXsxifTA'mnts. 
Wathington,  D.C..  March  9.  1981. 
Hon.  ALKXAifsnt  Haio, 
Department  of  Slate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DxAB  Mr.  Sxcrxtabt:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  grave  concern  over  the  State  De- 
partment's recently  announced  decision  to 
supply  Saudi  Arabia  with  additional  mili- 
tary hardware  for  the  D.S.-made  P-15  fight- 
er planes.  As  you  may  know,  since  coming  to 
Congress  in  1978.  I  have  publicly  voiced  my 
opposition  to  providing  the  Saudis  with  any 
such  advanced  military  capability,  and 
strongly  opposed  the  original  sale  of  the 
planes.  When  the  Carter  Administration  in- 
dicated it  was  considering  the  sale  of  this 
euldltional  htu-dware  last  June,  I  was  among 
the  first  Members  of  Congress  to  voice  my 
objections  on  the  House  Floor.  I  know  that 
my  strong  concerns  reflect  firmly  held  be- 
liefs of  many  of  my  constituents  about  the 
peril  of  this  course  of  action. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  commit- 
ment made  In  1978  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Carter  Administration  when  the  decision  to 
sell  the  planes  was  made.  Former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Harold  Brown  publicly  promised 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  a  further  attack  capability  for  the  F- 
15s  would  not  be  requested  and  the  UJB.  had 
no  Intentions  of  providing  it.  On  the  basis  of 
that  commitment,  the  Congress  did  not  dis- 
approve the  sale.  While  this  promise  was 
made  by  the  Democratic  Administration, 
and  you  have  every  right  to  review  such  a 
commitment.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  Con- 
gressional action  Involving  an  issue  of  this 
magnitude  can  be  lightly  overlooked.  That 
promise  was  made  primarily  because  of  the 
threat  perceived  by  many  In  Congress  which 
an  additional  attack  capability  could  have 
on  the  security  of  the  State  of  Israel.  Con- 
gressional concerns  quite  rightly  were  fo- 
cused on  the  potential  use  of  these  planes 
against  Israel  by  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  fact 
that  any  additional  hardware  which  In- 
creased the  planes'  attack  capability  would 
seriously  affect  Israel's  security  Interests. 
Thus,  the  recent  determination  to  provide 
air-to-air  missiles  and  extra  fuel  tanks— 
which  has  the  effect  of  Increasing  the  possi- 
bility of  an  attack  on  Israel— thus  goes  di- 


rectly counter  to  the  promises  made  to  Con- 
gress. 

In  this  regard  I  am  aware  that  the  De- 
partment has  also  announced  a  proposed 
1600  million  in  additional  arms  sales  credits 
to  Israel,  presumably  so  that  the  Israelis' 
fears  about  enhancing  the  Saudi  attack  ca- 
pability might  be  assuaged.  In  so  doing,  it 
appears  that  the  Administration  is  acknowl- 
edging that  the  sale  of  this  hardware  does 
bring  further  security  problems  for  Israel. 
It  Is  not  possible  for  me  to  Judge  at  this 
time  whether  the  additional  funds  wlU 
prove  to  be  sufficient  to  the  Israelis  for 
making  whatever  security  adjustments  they 
will  feel  are  necessary  to  meet  this  new  esca- 
lation and  whether  their  currently  strained 
economy  can  handle  the  additional  debt 
such  a  proposal  brings.  What  this  does  show 
however,  is  that  we  are  now  undertaking  an 
action  that  could  have  the  effect  of  further 
eocalatlng  the  arms  race  in  this  volatile  part 
of  the  world.  I  am  also  concerned  that  one 
result  of  this  sale  will  be  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  negotiations  for  a  Middle  East  peace 
that  have  been  ongoing  under  the  Camp 
David  Accords. 

Another  strong  concern  about  this  policy 
is  that  we  are  supposedly  doing  this  to  show 
the  Saudis  that  we  regard  them  as  our 
friends  and  that  we  are  wiling  to  pass  a  test 
of  friendship  by  acceding  to  their  request. 
Certainly,  the  ever  present  spectre  of  their 
oU  reserves  confronts  us  at  every  turn.  How- 
ever, I  think  we  can  legitimately  raise  the 
question  of  how  good  a  friend  they  are  to 
the  U.S.  by  seeking  from  them  some  sign 
that  they  are  willing  to  pursue  actively  a 
policy  of  peace  In  the  Middle  East  to  help 
stabilize  the  volatile  situation  there.  To  date 
there  has  been  no  evidence  that  the  Saudis 
have  ceased  to  support  those  groups  desir- 
ous of  destroyinjg  the  State  of  Israel 
tlirough  terrorism,  or  that  they  see  as  a  le- 
gitimate use  of  their  power  the  strenghten- 
Ing  of  the  peace  process  which  Camp  E>avld 
lias  t>egurL  I  would  hope  that  you  might  re- 
ceive some  sign  from  the  Saudi  government 
in  your  forthcoming  trip  to  the  Middle  East 
that  they  will  actively  change  their  current 
stance  on  these  matters. 

Finally,  I  would  ask  you  to  clarify  for  me 
whether  the  Department  is  also  contemplat- 
ing pressure  on  our  allies  to  follow  the  same 
course  of  providing  military  aid  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  There  have  been  press  reports  in 
recent  months,  for  example,  that  the  VS. 
would  welcome  the  sale  of  battle  tanks  and 
other  weapons  systems  which  the  Saudis 
are  seeldng  from  West  Germany.  I  view 
with  alarm  the  prospect  of  an  escalating 
arms  supply  race  in  the  Middle  East,  and  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  in  n.S.  interests  active- 
ly to  urge  our  allies  to  undertake  such  a 
course. 

lii.  Secretary.  I  am  firmly  committed  to 
the  maintenance  of  traditional  U.S.  policy 
wlilch  recognizes  the  Justifiable  concerns  of 
the  state  of  Israel,  our  most  reliable  aUy  in 
the  BClddle  East.  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
moat  effective  way  to  assure  n.S.  security 
Interests  In  this  part  of  the  world,  and  hope 
that  our  future  Middle  East  policies  will  re- 
flect a  similar  concern. 
Sincerely. 

HnxORBOf, 
Member  of  Congn*»- 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  deci- 
sions are  escalating  the  tensions  and 
the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East.  This 
sale  would  take  unwarranted  risks 
with  the  security  of  Israel  and  would 
only  lead  to  further  instability  in  this 
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volatile  region.  The  Saudis  did  not  de- 
serve to  get  these  planes  in  1978,  and 
there  certainly  is  no  rationale  for  fur- 
ther equipping  them  in  1981. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lewis). 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  and  I  rise  to 
express  a  very  strong  support  for  our 
most  Important  ally  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  country  of  Israel.  I  personal- 
ly believe  that  the  issue  before  us 
today  may  very  weD  raise  throughout 
the  Middle  East  the  credibility  of  our 
country. 

If  we  have  a  friend  in  the  Middle 
East,  that  consistent  friend  is  Israel.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  about  time  we  began 
to  establish  a  new  pattern  in  the  world 
of  consistency  where  our  friends  luiow 
that  we  can  be  relied  upon. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

GOnCRAL  LKAVS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Anderson).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  opposed  to  the  possible  sale  of 
advanced  military  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  Though  Saudi  Arabia  is  a 
long-standing  friend  of  the  United 
States,  and  ardently  anti-Communist, 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  proposed  sale 
constitutes  the  proper  approach  to 
solving  our  regional  problems.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  sales  will 
prove  destabilizing  in  a  region  of  great 
tension,  a  change  of  government 
might  result  in  the  seizure  and  use  of 
the  equipment  contrary  to  our  Inter- 
ests. Present  U.S.  capabilities,  linked 
with  Improved  access  and  basing  in 
the  region,  provides  the  best  means  of 
countering  possible  increased  threats. 

DESTABnjZniG 

The  offer  is  destabilizing  because 
the  equipment  is  imnecessary.  Saudi 
Arabia  does  not  require  the  degree  of 
protection  afforded  by  the  elements  of 
the  proposed  sale.  The  Saudis  have 
neither  the  population  nor  the  techno- 
logical base  to  absorb  such  advanced 
equipment.  Further,  the  capability 
gained  may  well  encourage  other 
neighboring  states  to  acquire  more  so- 
phisticated aircraft  to  counter  the 
Saudis  and  thereby  fuel  an  arms  race 
that  would  only  serve  to  Increase  al- 
ready high  tension  in  the  region.  Addi- 
tionally, the  question  of  Israel's  secu- 
rity comes  to  mind.  One  nation  in  the 
region  has  proved  itself  a  tried  and 
true  ally  of  the  United  States— Israel. 
It  is  this  modem  day  Sparta  which 
serves  as  a  bulwark  against  Soviet  en- 


croachment and  Communist  subver- 
sion in  the  region.  Supply  of  such 
equipment  as  the  airborne  warning 
and  control  systems  (AWACS),  even  If 
not  as  well  equipped  as  those  aircraft 
used  by  the  United  States  and  NATO, 
and  even  if  restricted  from  operating 
near  Israel,  constitutes  an  erosion  of 
Israel's  superiority.  Actions  by  the 
previous  administration  made  In  the 
name  of  some  Ul-defined  greater  good 
have  already  seriously  Jeopardized 
U.S.  global  Interests.  Reversal  of  the 
U.S.  position  with  regard  to  Taiwan  is 
but  one  example.  Can  we  afford  to 
weaken  an  asset  of  such  unique  pro- 
portions as  Israel?  Most  emphatically, 
no. 

CHAIfGB  OP  GOVXRinfniT 

Who  can  forget  Iran  and  the  ascent 
of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini?  Consider- 
ing the  demographics  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  anticipating  the  impact  of  in- 
creased exposure  to  Western  educa- 
tion, a  revolt  against  the  monarchy  is 
not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility. 
Should  the  Arabian  Peninsula's  only 
kingdom  fall  to  a  radical  regime  pursu- 
ing policies  opposed  to  our  interests, 
what  would  become  of  the  advanced 
and  sensitive  equipment  provided  to 
the  present  government?  In  Iran,  the 
Soviets  were  able  to  compromise  U.S. 
supplied  electronics,  missiles,  and  F-14 
aircraft.  Soviet  access  to  U.S.  equip- 
ment used  in  Saudi  AWACS  and  F-15 
aircraft  would  give  them  additional  re- 
search and  development  advantage. 
What  value  is  there  in  providing  ad- 
vanced equipment  in  a  situation  where 
its  compromise  will  only  harm  our 
long-range  interests  and  capabilities? 

D.S.  PRRSERCE  IS  BEST  DKPENSX 

U.S.  capabUities  linked  with  in- 
creased access  to  bases  in  the  Arabian 
peninsula  provide  the  best  approach 
to  address  Saudi  Arabia's  regional  se- 
curity problems.  Existing  intelligence 
capabilities  allow  us  to  monitor  the  sit- 
uation and  provide  necesssiry  assist- 
ance. Increased  U.S.  presence,  in  the 
form  of  base  access  or  rights  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  would  be  the  ideal  solution. 
Basing  arrangements  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  States  are  also  a  viable  solution. 
An  American  presence  will  stabilize 
the  area  while  preserving  complete 
control  over  military  capabilities.  If 
continued  flights  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
AWACS  now  operating  over  Saudi  air- 
space are  of  significant  intelligence 
value  to  America,  we  should  conclude 
an  arrangement  to  maintain  those  op- 
erations. 

In  conclusion,  before  we  embark  on 
the  augmentation  of  another  nation's 
military  capabilities,  it  is  essential 
that  we  meet  three  basic  criteria. 
First,  we  must  define  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectives.  Second,  we  must  de- 
velop a  strategy  to  implement  that 
policy.  Finally,  we  must  supp>ort  those 
nations  which  will  provide  the  capa- 
bilities to  carry  out  that  strategy.  I 
must  conclude  that  the  proposed  sale 


does  not  meet  these  three  criteria  and 
therefore  it  should  be  withdrawn.* 
•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  I4>precl- 
ate  the  opportunity  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
today  in  expressing  our  concern  about 
the  Reagan  administration's  proposal 
to  sell  highly  sophisticated,  offensive 
weaponry  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  am  concerned.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
more  than  one  level. 

First,  I  am  concerned  because  the 
administration's  action  is  a  reversal  of 
U.S.  policy  as  stated  when  we  first  sold 
the  F-15  fighter  tjomber  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  At  that  time,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, in  consultation  with  the 
Congress,  determined  that  the  P-15's 
would  not  be  outfitted  then  or  in  the 
future  with  the  sophisticated  offensive 
tools  which  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion now  seeks  to  provide. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  pro- 
posal to  sell  advanced  missiles,  bomb 
racks,  an  aerial  refueling  capacity,  and 
the  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
Systems  (AWACS)  completely  revetaes 
the  established  policies  reached  3 
years  ago.  Such  a  reversal  might  very 
well  prove  detrimental  not  only  to  the 
security  of  the  State  of  Israel,  but  to 
the  general  stability  of  the  entire 
Middle  East. 

Second.  I  am  concerned  because  I 
fear  that  this  proposal  is  bom  from 
the  regrettable  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  new  administration  to  view  for- 
eign policy  issues  within  the  context 
of  the  East-West  conflict.  The  end 
result  is  that  we  are  pouring  more  and 
more  cargoes  of  sophisticated  weapons 
into  this  and  other  regions  of  the 
world,  at  a  time  when  international 
rhetoric  is  becoming  increasingly  stri- 
dent, and  when  such  arms  can  be  seen 
as  only  a  challenge  to  peace. 

Third.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned 
because  although  I  recognize  the  ad- 
ministration's claim  ttiat  this  upgrad- 
ing of  the  F-15's  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  friendship  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
we  have  yet  to  secure  an  adequate 
answer  from  the  administration  as  to 
what  we  are  getting  in  return  for  this 
sale. 

Are  we  getting  a  huge  reduction  in 
the  price  we  pay  for  foreign  oil?  Are 
we  getting  assistance  for  U.S.  peace  ef- 
forts in  the  Middle  East?  Are  we  get- 
ting assistance  in  combatting  interna- 
tional terrorism?  Are  we  getting  an 
end  to  the  call  for  a  royal  war,  or 
jihad,  against  the  nation  of  Israel? 

No.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fear  that  at  this 
time  we  are  getting  none  of  these,  and 
I  would  suggest  to  the  administration 
that  friendship  is  a  two-way  street.  It 
is  based  on  some  sort  of  mutuality 
which  we  must  continue  to  build  be- 
tween our  two  Governments  and 
people. 

Whatever  the  immediate  benefits 
might  be,  Bir.  Speaker,  in  terms  of  im- 
proved relations  with  Saudi  Arabia. 
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they  will  be  no  bargain  for  the  United 
States  unless  we  get  some  positive  an- 
swers to  these  questions. 

And  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  will 
be  no  bargain  If  such  alleged  benefits 
come  at  the  expense  of  Israel's  mill- 
tary  or  economic  security. # 
•  Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  sale  of  military  equipment 
for  the  62  F-15  fighter  planes  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Much  has  been  said  at>out  this 
Issue  in  the  past  weeks,  and  I  would 
like  to  highlight  some  additional  con- 
siderations. 

The  sale  of  AIM-9L  missiles,  confor- 
mal  fuel  tanks.  AW  ACS.  and  aerial  re- 
fueling tankers  is  unwise  from  a  for- 
eign policy  perspective.  P-15's  are 
highly  sophisticated  fighter  planes 
and  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  State 
of  Israel.  The  U.S.  commitment  to 
Israel  cannot  be  compromised. 
Though  the  Saudis  are  a  relatively 
moderate  state  in  a  region  of  extreme 
Instability,  their  position  vls-a-vls 
Israel  should  trouble  us  all.  The 
Saudis  have  actively  supported  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  a 
terrorist  group  that  plays  no  construc- 
tive role  in  the  Middle  East  peace 
process.  The  Saudis  have  opposed  the 
Camp  David  accords.  The  Saudis,  only 
last  month,  called  for  a  holy  war.  or 
Jihad,  against  the  State  of  Israel.  I 
recognize  the  need  to  maintain  cordial 
relations  with  the  Saudis,  but  these 
trends  disturb  me.  We  should  not  get 
caught  again  in  the  same  predicament 
we  faced  when  the  Shah  feU.  At  that 
time,  the  Ayatollah  Khomenl  used  our 
military  equipment  contrary  to  our 
own  security  interests. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention an  Illuminating  section  of  a 
recent  Washington  Post  open  letter  by 
Hobart  Rowen. 

•  *  •  the  shrewd  Tamani  told  his  Arab 
questioner  that  the  Saudis,  with  huge  re- 
serves, must  approach  things  differently, 
maintaining  moderate  prices  along  with  a 
good  supply  so  that  the  West  won't  be 
driven  too  quickly  into  developing  oU  substi- 
tutes. Their  policy  is  based  on  no  special 
consideration  of.  or  love  for,  the  United 
States.  Rather,  it  involves  a  search  for  a 
price  high  enough  to  reflect  "the  true  price 
of  oU."  Tamani  said,  but  not  so  high  as  to 
cause  a  rush  of  energy  research  and  invest- 
ment that  might  lunock  the  Saudis  out  of 
the  oil  business  too  soon. 

The  conclusions  of  this  article  are 
telling.  Clearly,  the  sale  of  F-15  equip- 
ment will  not  bring  further  oU  pricing 
concessions  from  the  Saudis  beyond 
their  limited  self-interest  in  keeping 
the  price  of  oU  low.  It  is  foUy  to  con- 
duct oiu-  foreign  policy  on  the  basis  of 
our  voracious  need  for  OPEC  oil.  We 
need  to  get  conservation  on  the  fast 
track.  We  need  to  develop  alternative 
energy  soiu-ces  now.  We  cannot  wait 
until  Sheik  Yamani  or  his  successor 
raises  oil  prices  once  again. 

The  implications  of  this  sale  are  far 
reaching  and  imfortunate.  By  such  a 
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sale,  the  United  SUtes  is  sacrificing 
the  security  of  Israel  for  illusory 
gains.* 

•  Mr.  McHUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleagues  who 
are  participating  in  this  discussion  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  decision 
to  sell  additional  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia  that  will  enhance  its  P-15's, 
and  to  reiterate  my  strong  opposition 
to  the  decision. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing this  sale,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  mentioned. 
However,  there  are  three  reasons  for 
opposing  the  decision  that  seem  espe- 
ciaUy  compelling  to  me. 

First,  as  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
the  original  decision  to  sell  F-15's  to 
Saudi  Arabia  in  1978  was  only  made 
after  extended  discussion  and  debate. 
I  opposed  selling  F-15's  to  Saudi 
Arabia  at  that  time,  and  I  was  disap- 
pointed that  the  Senate  voted  against 
rejecting  the  proposed  sale.  However, 
important  concessions  were  made  by 
the  Carter  administration  during  the 
course  of  that  debate.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Brown  gave  a  particularly  sig- 
nificant assurance  at  that  time: 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested  nor  do  we 
intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  or  arma- 
ments that  would  increase  the  range  or  en- 
hance the  ground  attack  capability  of  the 
P-15. 

Unfortunately,  these  assurances 
have  now  been  abandoned  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  The  fuel  and 
sensor  tactical  (PAST)  packs  that  it  is 
proposing  to  sell  to  Saudi  Arabia  will 
increase  the  range  of  the  F-15's  sig- 
nificantly, and  the  new  Sidewinder 
missile  which  it  is  proposing  to  sell, 
the  AIM  9-L,  will  provide  these  air- 
craft with  an  enhanced  attack  capabil- 
ity. 

In  short,  the  proposed  sale  would  in- 
crease the  range  and  firepower  of  the 
F-15's  that  we  have  previously  agreed 
to  sell  Saudi  Arabia,  and  will  thus  in- 
crease the  danger  they  pose  to  Israel. 
It  is  very  regrettable  that  the  Reagan 
administration  has  chosen  to  ignore 
previous  assurances  given  to  Congress 
and,  at  least  implicitly,  to  Israel.  The 
credibility  of  our  word  as  a  nation 
should  not  be  breached  except  in  the 
most  extraordinary  of  circimistances, 
and  I  see  nothing  that  would  justify  it 
in  this  case. 

Second,  I  am  opposed  to  this  sale  be- 
cause of  the  inherent  instability  of 
most  Arab  governments  in  the  Middle 
East,  Including  the  Govertmient  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  As  we  have  seen  in  the 
past,  arms  that  are  provided  to  unsta- 
ble governments  sometimes  fall  into 
the  wrong  hands.  In  this  connection, 
the  example  of  El  Salvador  comes  to 
mind.  The  Reagan  administration  has 
expressed  serious  concern  about  the 
infiltration  of  arms  to  leftist  guerrillas 
in  El  Salvador  from  countries  such  as 
Vietnam  and  Ethiopia.  Yet,  most  of 
these   arms  are  of  American   origin. 
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unstable  governments  in  Ethiopia  and 
Vietnam,  and  they  are  now  being  used 
against  a  government  that  we  support 
in  El  Salvador. 

Although  the  United  States  has  an 
interest  in  promoting  good  relations 
with  the  present  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  we  have  no  assurances  that  it 
will  survive  over  the  long  term.  As  the 
seizure  of  the  Grand  Mosque  in  Mecca 
last  year  suggests,  there  is  some  popu- 
lar resentment  against  the  present 
government.  Thus,  it  is  conceivable 
that  these  weapons  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  future  regime  that  may 
prove  far  more  radical  and  dangerous 
to  Western  Interests. 

Finally,  this  sale  does  nothing  to 
serve  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  simply  continues  a  massive 
arms  buildup  that  has  been  going  on 
for  many  years  in  this  tense  region. 
This  is  a  dangerous  policy,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  Govenunent  of  Israel  itself 
has  noted. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
agreed  to  provide  additional  arms  to 
Israel  in  order  to  encourage  its  toler- 
ance of  the  proposed  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  As  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  has  pointed  out,  however,  this 
does  not  really  represent  a  solution: 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  beUeve  that  it  Is 
possible  to  redress  the  damage  by  supplying 
weapons  systems  to  Israel  under  special  con- 
ditions. To  our  regret,  we  must  state  that  we 
do  not  see  this  as  a  solution,  or  as  a  way  out. 

The  state  of  Israel  will  not  be  able— even 
from  the  economic  point  of  veiw— to  with- 
stand such  an  arms  race. 

Mr.  Shamir  deplored  what  he  called 
a  massive  flow  of  aU  types  of  weapons, 
including  the  most  advanced.  Into  this 
region  from  every  possible  source:  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  E^uropean  coimtries.  These  mas- 
sive quantities  of  weapons  do  not 
strengthen  the  West  in  this  region; 
they  do  not  serve  any  positive  purpose, 
but  they  do  jeopardize  peace  and  en- 
danger Israel. 

In  short,  the  proposed  sale  does  not 
reflect  a  creative  policy  designed  to  re- 
solve the  fundamental  underlying 
problems  of  the  region.  Instead,  it  re- 
flects a  continuation  of  a  tired  policy 
of  attempting  to  purchase  friendship 
in  the  region  through  the  sale  of  arms. 
Yet,  as  we  have  seen  most  recently  in 
Iran,  any  short-term  advantages  of 
this  massive  arms  buildup  is  likely  to 
be  transitory. 

For  these  three  reasons  alone,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  pro- 
posed sale  is  a  mistake,  and  I  would 
hope  that  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  wlU  pass  resolutions  disapprov- 
ing the  sale.* 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  concern 
about  the  Reagan  administration's  in- 
tention to  sell  certain  military  equip- 
ment to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  equipment 
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in  question  would  greatly  enhance  the 
offensive  capability  of  the  F-15  air- 
craft sold  to  the  Saudis  In  1978  and 
the  military  threat  faced  by  Israel  on 
a  number  of  fronts. 

Both  the  Israelis  and  the  Saudis  are 
our  friends,  and  they  deserve  our  sup- 
port to  saifeguard  their  mutual  de- 
fense. But  there  is  a  great  danger  that 
blindly  supplying  weapons  to  antago- 
nistic neighbors  will  result  in  war  and 
destruction  between  our  friends. 

I  have  serious  unresolved  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's proposed  sale.  We  must 
do  all  we  can  to  lessen  instability  in 
this  region,  and  I  fear  this  sale  will 
add  to  that  instability  by  making  it 
easier  for  armed  conflict  among  coun- 
tries that  are  considered  our  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  long  expressed  misgiv- 
ings about  the  advisability  of  introduc- 
ing military  weapons  into  political,  re- 
ligious, and  economic  conflict,  I  hope 
we  examine  this  proposed  sale  with 
special  care.* 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposed  sale  of  offensive  accessories 
for  F-15  fighters  and  of  AW  AC'S,  in 
particular,  to  Saudi  Arabia  raises 
grave  doubts  about  the  security  of 
Israel.  It  is  essential  that  Israel  main- 
tain a  strong  defense  capability.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  reassess  the  terms 
of  our  foreign  military  credit  sales  pro- 
gram to  Israel,  and  have  testified  to 
that  effect  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East,  chaired  by  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Indiana,  the  Hon- 
orable Lee  Hamilton.  The  text  of  my 
statement  follows: 

Statement  by  Hon.  William  Lehman 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  testify  before  you  today  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  my  views  on  the  Adminis- 
tration's 1982  foreign  assistance  requests. 

The  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of 
Appropriations,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
will  later  have  the  responsibUity  for  appro- 
priating the  economic  and  military  portion 
of  our  aid  to  Israel  and  other  countries  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  will  have  to  do  so  in 
the  context  of  the  changing  regional  bal- 
ance of  t)ower  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  intensified  arms  flow  from  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  into  the  region  is 
cause  for  great  concern.  I  refer  to  the  recent 
arms  sales  to  Jordan,  and  the  proposed  sale 
of  offensive  enhancements  for  P-15  fight- 
ers, and  of  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
System  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia.  These  so- 
phisticated U.S.  weapons,  with  the  continu- 
ing flow  of  arms  from  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  other  nations  hostile  not 
only  to  Israel,  but  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States,  creates  further  instabil- 
ity in  the  Middle  East  and  Invites  the  ero- 
sion of  the  qualitative  edge  that  has  been  Is- 
rael's necessity. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  a  realistic  adjust- 
ment to  our  foreign  military  credit  sales 
program  for  Israel  Is  essential. 

Under  the  foreign  military  credit  sales 
program,  the  United  States  has  traditional- 
ly offered  to  Israel  a  50%  grant.  The 
amount  forgiven  in  past  years— $500  mil- 


lion—represented one-half  the  usual  $1  bU- 
Uon  In  FMS  credits.  ReUining  the  50% 
grant  formula  in  the  Administration's  fiscal 
year  1982  request  of  $1.4  billion  would  raise 
the  grant  portion  to  $700  million  and  pro- 
vide an  additional  $200  million.  This  would 
not  necessitate  any  increase  in  the  overall 
FMS  level. 

In  addition  to  continuing  the  50%  formula 
that  has  been  a  part  of  the  military  aid  to 
Israel  in  recent  years,  I  urge  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  authorize  the  remaining  $700  mU- 
Uon  non-grant  portion  in  such  a  way  that 
Israel  would  receive  $400  million  as  a  direct 
credit  loan,  and  $300  million  In  off-budget 
financing  through  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank.  The  direct  loan  would  then  be  han- 
dled In  a  similar  manner  to  the  budget  au- 
thority that  has  been  proposed  for  Egypt. 

By  taking  drastic  measures  to  reduce  its 
own  defense  expenditures,  Israel  has  dem- 
onstrated a  willingness  to  reduce  Its  military 
preparedness  in  accord  with  the  peace 
treaty  with  Egypt.  The  introduction  of  a 
new  class  of  weaponry  into  Its  immediate 
region  will,  however,  require  that  Israel  re- 
assess its  security  needs.  The  improved 
terms  I  have  suggested  will  give  Israel  the 
chance  to  maintain  Its  austere  monetary 
policies  and  still  adequately  provide  for  Its 
defense. 

Israel  continues  to  give  attention  to  eco- 
nomic stabilization.  As  a  result  of  eliminat- 
ing subsidies  on  basic  necessities,  imposing  a 
government  Job  freeze,  and  other  restrictive 
measures.  Israel  has  for  the  first  time  in 
five  years,  experienced  a  four  to  five  per 
cent  Increase  in  per  capital  growth  in  1980. 
In  light  of  these  factors,  I  believe  that  a 
degree  of  economic  relief  is  well  earned.  It 
would  also  serve  as  a  reaffirmation  of  con- 
gressional support  for  the  measures  which 
Israel  must  take  to  face  its  security  risks.  I 
would  hope  that  the  increased  grant  that 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  has  offered  Israel 
will  at  least  meet  the  figures  I  have  suggest- 
ed. 

Our  support  is  not  a  one-way  benefit.  The 
strategic  importance  of  Israel  to  the  United 
States  Is  a  fact.  Israel  is  a  proven  ally,  the 
only  democratic  nation  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  a  nation  not  subject  to  violent  or  fanat- 
ic revolution. 

In  terms  of  the  Soviet  threat,  Israel  is  our 
linchpin  against  Soviet  expansion  in  the 
region.  When  Israel  becomes  militarily  vul- 
nerable, the  Soviet  threat  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  will  be  strengthened.  Until  we  are  able 
to  have  a  conventional  military  presence  in 
the  Mideast.  Persian  oil  wiU,  IronicaUy, 
depend  upon  maintaining  the  regional  secu- 
rity and  sUbillty  that  Israel  is  best  able  to 
provide.  The  supply  of  weapons  to  the 
Saudis  can  be  a  repetition  of  what  happened 
to  our  arms  to  Iran,  where  now  we  have  nei- 
ther friends  nor  the  weapons  that  were  to 
protect  our  own  national  interests. 

A  clear  overaU  U.S.  poUcy  toward  the 
Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf  would  help  us 
all  to  better  address  the  issues  before  us.  To 
impose  a  serious  threat  to  Israel's  defense 
without  putting  forth  any  coherent  objec- 
tives promotes  policies  contrary  to  our  own 
best  interests. 

Supplying  F-15  enhancements  and 
AW  ACS  to  the  Saudis,  in  terms  of  U.S.  in- 
terests, raises  grave  doubts  regarding  the 
Middle  East  regional  balance  of  power.  The 
request  for  improved  FMS  terms  for  Israel 
does  not  remove  these  concerns  but  is  a  nec- 
essary measure  to  support  our  proven 
friends  and  to  reduce  the  risks  to  our  na- 
tion's vital  interests.* 


*  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  opposition  to  the  sale  of  FAST 
packs  and  AIM  9L's  to  Saudi  Arabia 
for  their  F-15's.  As  has  been  previous- 
ly mentioned,  there  are  serious  issues 
involved.  I  question  the  necessity  of 
the  sale,  and  I  would  point  out  that  it 
can  only  introduce  a  further  element 
of  Insecurity  into  the  Middle  East. 

I  question  the  necessity  of  doubling 
the  range  of  the  P-15s.  How  will  that 
increase  the  defense  capabilities  of 
Saudi  Arabia?  Is  it  not  more  likely 
that  the  new  capability  will  be  direct- 
ed externally  rather  than  being  used 
for  defense?  I  would  point  out  that,  if 
nothing  else,  the  increased  range  will 
cause  grave  concern  for  Israel's  mili- 
tary plarmers.  Increasing  military  aid 
to  Israel  cannot  possibly  counter  the 
feeling  of  Insecurity  inherent  with  the 
upgrading  of  Saudi  Arabia's  P-IS's.  An 
escalation  of  weapons  sophistication  of 
both  sides  of  the  equation  can  only 
contribute  to  increased  tensions  and  a 
further  destabilization  of  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  executive  branch 
is  going  back  on  a  written  commitment 
that  was  made  to  the  Congress  only  3 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  the  executive 
branch  assured  us  that  the  very  equip- 
ment that  we  are  talking  about  today 
would  not  be  given  to  the  Saudis.  The 
original  sale  of  the  P-15's  would  have 
been  disapproved  without  those  assur- 
ances. I  personally  feel  that  such  a 
commitment  is  just  as  important  as 
any  commitment  made  to  our  allies.  If 
the  executive  branch  finds  it  incon- 
venient to  honor  commitments  made 
to  our  own  legislative  branch,  who  is 
to  say  that  it  will  not  renege  on  com- 
mitments made  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

This  action  is  indicative  of  a  deeper, 
systemic  problem.  The  attitude  of 
some  of  those  who  make  our  foreign 
policy  can  only  be  characterized  as 
condescending.  They  think  that  the 
Congress  is  a  superfluous,  often  both- 
ersome, adjunct  to  their  role.  I  would 
hasten  to  remind  them  that  we  have  a 
role  defined  by  the  Constitution.  We 
are  elected  to  serve  as  the  voice  of  the 
people.  Democracy  protects  us  from 
the  abuses  of  basic  rights.  Our  coimtry 
was  foimded  on  the  principle  that  we 
would  be  governed  by  what  the  major- 
ity felt  was  in  the  national  interest.  I 
condemn  an  attitude  that  says  we 
cannot  trust  the  majority  and  their 
elected  representatives. 

I  now  wonder  what  the  next  request 
will  be  3  years  from  now.  Could  it  be 
multiple  ejection  bomb  racks  for  the 
F-I5's?  How  would  Israel  coimter  such 
an  escalation?  We  have  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  the  security  of  Israel.  In 
1978, 1  felt  that  we  were  compromising 
that  commitment.  I  feel  the  same  way 
today  and  see  the  possiblity  of  further 
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compromiaes  In  the  future.  It  is  un 
likely  to  happen  all  at  one  time  but 
through  the  type  of  Incrementallsm 
we  see  today.* 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  grave  doubts  about  the  Reagan 
administration's  decision  to  sell  con- 
formal  fuel  tanks  and  Sidewinder  air- 
to-air  missiles  to  complement  the  P-15 
strike  eagles  the  Carter  administration 
agreed  to  sell  to  the  Saudis  in  1978. 

I  believe  that  such  a  policy  can 
result  in  potential  disaster  for  the 
Saudis,  our  ally  Israel,  and  the  United 
States.  Let  me  explain  my  misgivings 
In  this  regard. 

The  royal  family  In  Saudi  Arabia 
face  many  uncertainties  in  the  years 
ahead.  While  blessed  with  vast  petro- 
leum reserves,  the  Saudi  nation  suf- 
fers persistent  tremors  of  Instability. 
Islamic  revivalism,  regional  In-flght- 
Ing.  and  a  large  contingent  of  foreign 
workers  on  Its  soil,  are  reminders  of 
this  troubling  Instability  In  the  Saudi 
nation.  In  this  context,  I  sxiggest  most 
strongly  that  it  Is  unwise  to  Introduce 
some  of  our  Nation's  most  advanced 
weapon  systems  Into  this  scenario. 

We  cannot  lose  sight  of  Israel's  secu- 
rity as  we  review  the  administration's 
proposal.  The  ties  of  religion,  culture, 
and  shared  history  that  bind  our  two 
nations  together  must  not  be  dis- 
missed by  short-range  policy  decisions. 
The  Israelis  have  every  right  to  be 
concerned  with  the  proposed  sale.  The 
fuel  tanks  for  the  P-15's  give  this  most 
sophisticated  fighter  aircraft  In  the 
world  an  Increased  range  of  1,000 
miles.  The  Sidewinder  missiles  are  also 
sUte-of-the-art  systems  that  upset  the 
existing  strategic  equation  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf.  We 
must  be  sensitive  to  how  such  a  sale  is 
perceived  by  other  nations,  both  allies 
and  adversaries.  Rumors  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  actively  considering  the 
sale  of  air  warning  and  control 
(AWAC)  aircraft  to  the  Riyadh  regime 
inspire  even  greater  concern  and  ap- 
prehension. 

These  planes,  as  presently  config- 
ured In  the  NATO  and  U.S.  forces, 
have  the  potential  to  pinpoint  Israel's 
troop  locations  and  aircraft  paths, 
thereby  effectively  degrading  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  essential  compo- 
nents of  Israel's  defenses.  E>en  Lf 
Saudi  Arabia  Itself  did  not  use  such 
data  for  malicious  purposes,  it  Is  not 
outside  the  realm  of  possibility  that 
another  nation  or  political  entity 
could  obtain  such  strategic  Informa- 
tion by  surreptitious  means.  In  such 
an  unpleasant  situation.  Israel  would 
have  legitimate  justification  to  re- 
spond with  fuU  military  force  to  pre- 
empt any  such  mission  hostile  to  Isra- 
el's sxirvlval. 

It  is  not  In  our  country's  interests  to 
meet  the  Saudis  request  for  offensive 
armament  for  the  P-lS's  already 
promised.  There  are  more  constructive 
means  to  further  oiu-  relationship  with 
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the  Riyadh  regime  than  hy  providing 
sophisticated  weapon  systems.  The 
proposed  sale  may  harm  that  relation- 
ship If  It  serves  as  catalyst  for  greater 
InsUbllity  in  that  nation  and  sur- 
rounding region. 

We  must  not  Jeopardize  the  secxirlty 
of  our  faithful  aUy  Israel  with  such  a 
near-sighted  policy.  On  this,  the  Con- 
gress must  stand  strong  and  resolute.# 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  express  my  op- 
position to  the  proposed  sale  of  P-16 
offensive  equipment  and  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System 
(AWACS)  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

It  seems  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  been  lulled,  like  the  Carter 
administration.  Into  believing  that 
arming  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  teeth  wIU 
enchance  regional  stability  and 
cement  our  friendship  with  a  valuable 
oil  producer.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
the  history  of  our  Involvement  with 
Iran  to  see  that  this  policy  is  ill-ad- 
vised and  ultimately  detrimental  to 
our  national  security. 

Before  approving  any  type  of  arms 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia,  we  must  ask:  Will 
this  equipment  enhance  the  security 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Middle  East? 
It  Is  painfully  obvious  that  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  P-15  equipment  and 
AWACS  aircraft  will  do  neither.  While 
it  Is  possible  that  Saudi  Arabia  might 
be  threatened  by  South  Yemen.  Iran. 
Syria,  or  Libya,  its  present  arsenal  is 
adequate  to  protect  against  any  such 
attack.  In  the  face  of  a  broad-based 
attack  by  the  UJS.S.R.  aU  the  military 
equipment  In  the  Middle  East  would 
not  save  the  Saudis;  the  nation  would 
be  dependent  on  the  Western  powers 
for  protection. 

One  thing  is  clear— the  offensively 
equipped  P-15's  and  the  AWACS  air- 
craft could  be  used  to  attack  IsraeL 
The  sale  of  fuel  equipment  for  the  P- 
15's  would  permit  Saudi  aircraft  to  op- 
erate out  of  any  base  In  Saudi  Arabia 
against  any  target  In  Israel.  The 
AWACS  aircraft,  which  far  surpasses 
any  warning  and  control  system  in  Is- 
rael's arsenal,  would  permit  a  sophisti- 
cated, coordinated  air  attack  on  Israel 
by  Jordanian,  Syrian,  or  Saudi  air- 
craft. Saudi  AWACS  deployed  well 
within  Saudi  air  space  could  conduct 
surveillance  on  all  of  Israel. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  risk  the 
security  and  confidence  of  Israel,  and 
the  stability  of  the  Middle  East,  In 
return  for  the  short-lived  good  will  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  If  Saudi  Arabia  Is  tnily 
willing  to  enhance  regional  stability 
and  cement  its  friendship  with  the 
West,  then  Saudi  Arabia  must  show 
some  good  wlU  In  return— perhaps  In 
the  form  of  support  for  the  Camp 
David  agreements  and  more  reason- 
able OPEC  pricing  poUcies.  DntU  these 
things  occur.  Saudi  Arabia  should  not 
even  be  considered  as  a  purchaser  of 
advanced  P-15  equipment  and  AWACS 
aircraft.* 
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•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Ut.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  concerning  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's plans  to  sell  Saudi  Arabia 
conformal  fuel  tanks  and  Sidewinder 
air-to-air  mlssUes  for  the  60  P-15 
fighter  aircraft  the  Saudis  ordered 
from  America  2  years  ago,  and,  second- 
ly, concerning  reports  of  late  that  the 
administration  is  planning  to  sell  ad- 
vanced AWAC  aircraft  to  the  Saudis. 

My  point,  briefly  stated,  is  this: 
Either  sale  would  be  contrary  to  the 
best  interest  of  aU  parties;  America, 
Israel,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Not  only  will 
the  sales  fall  to  Increase  the  security 
of  either  Middle  E]ast  country,  but 
they  are  likely  to  lead  to  greater  insta- 
bility in  the  region. 

The  new  material  being  sought  by 
the  Saudis  and  contemplated  by  the 
Reagan  administration  should  be  bal- 
anced not  only  against  its  risk  to  world 
stability,  but  against  our  long-standing 
friendship  with  Israel,  which  is  still 
the  only  stable  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  this  country, 
the  one  that  sponsored  the  Camp 
David  accords,  be  a  party  to  such  a 
sale?* 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
must  reluctantly  but  firmly  take  ex- 
ception to  the  suggested  sale  of  sophis- 
ticated new  offensive  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia  for  Its  P-15  fighter- 
bombers.  Selling  enhanced  fuel-carry- 
ing tanks  and  advanced  Sidewinder 
alr-to-alr  missiles  for  the  Saudi  flght- 
er-t>ombers  is  asking  for  trouble. 

In  short,  the  argument  against  these 
sales  is  basic  and  sound.  The  United 
States  has  and  should  continue  to  pro- 
vide Saudi  Arabia  with  arms  it  re- 
quires for  defense.  It  should  not 
supply  equipment  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  which  is  offense,  not  defense. 

In  1978.  the  Congress  and  the  Israeli 
Government  were  assured  in  writing 
by  the  executive  branch  that  the  sale 
of  P-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia  would  not  be 
followed  by  the  sale  of  offensive  sys- 
tems now  in  question. 

If  time  and  circumstances  conspire 
to  negate  written  assurances— so  be  it. 
But  let  it  be  for  good  and  compelling 
reasons.  In  this  Instance,  however, 
time  and  circumstances  conspire  to 
warn  us  that  now  more  than  ever  it  is 
imperative  that  we  keep  this  written 
commitment. 

Providing  the  most  advanced  version 
of  our  Sidewinder  alr-to-alr  mlssUe,  in 
concert  with  the  conformal  fuel  tanks, 
would  make  the  Saudis'  P-15's  Into 
formidable  offensive  weapons.  If  we 
are  concerned  with  the  Saudis'  defen- 
sive capabilities.  I  am  certain  there  are 
other  missiles  which  can  be  consid- 
ered—sold, of  course,  without  the  en- 
hanced fuel-carrying  capabilities. 

I  fear  we  are  going  off  into  a  new 
and  dangerous  direction  by  this  ap- 
proach. Have  we  already  forgotten  the 
lesson  of  Iran?  Here,  supposedly  was  a 
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stable  country,  a  nation  considered 
our  friend,  with  a  ruler  who  was  being 
supplied  with  sophisticated  weapon- 
ry—some of  it  much  too  sophisticated 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  Where  is  that 
equipment  now? 

Of  course,  the  Saudis  are  our  friends 
and  our  allies  In  the  Middle  East.  I  am 
dlsap{>olnted,  however,  that  the  Saudis 
are  the  ones  who,  and  I  use  the  word 
guardedly,  warned  us  not  to  fill  our 
strateglc  petroleum  reserve.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  Saudis,  in  trying  to 
play  the  good  guy  role  in  the  Middle 
East,  have  been  less  than  forthcoming 
In  the  entire  matter  of  oil  pricing  and 
their  own  specific  Interests  In  the  ac- 
tions of  the  oil  monopoly. 

If  the  Saudis  really  are  our  friends, 
they  will  recognize— however  reluc- 
tantly—that they  are  far  better  off 
without  these  new  and  dangerous  of- 
fensive weapons.  They  will  realize  that 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  the 
administration  in  office,  is  still  their 
best  friend.  They  will  understand  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  use  every  pre- 
text, such  as  the  Introduction  of  offen- 
sive weapons,  to  undermine  the  Saudi 
Government  and  promote  a  puppet 
regime. 

In  the  final  analysis,  there  is  a  cardi- 
nal rule  that  too  many  nations  In  the 
world  have  learned  Is  only  too  true:  Do 
not  give  the  Russian  Bear  any  excuse 
or  pretext  for  It  to  hug  you.  It  is  a 
deadly  embrace  you  never  escape.* 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  to  put  aside  once  and  for  all 
the  Illusion  that  we  can  enhance  our 
national  security  by  selling  our  most 
secret  military  equipment  to  the  same 
OPEC  nations  whose  exorbitant  oil 
prices  pose  a  constant  threat  to  our 
economy. 

The  most  recent  and  ill-considered 
such  proposal  is  for  the  sale  of  four 
AWACS  radar  and  command  planes  to 
the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
AWACS  are  America's  most  advanced 
and  sophisticated  non-nuclear  weap- 
ons system.  The  AWACS  radar  can 
detect  any  airplane  within  250  miles, 
and  the  AWACS  powerful  computers 
can  track  and  display  information  on 
the  size,  altitude,  identity,  speed,  and 
direction  of  240  planes.  The  AWACS 
can  be  equipped  with  a  variety  of  top- 
secret  devices  for  enciphering  trans- 
missions, signal  Intelligence,  and  elec- 
tronic countermeasures.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  no  equivalent  aircraft.  Our 
NATO  forces  will  only  receive  their 
first  AWACS  this  year,  and  it  will  be 
several  years  before  all  the  AWACS 
scheduled  for  deployment  in  the 
United  States  can  be  completed  and 
put  into  operation. 

The  technological  edge  that  can  be 
provided  by  the  AWACS  will  be  criti- 
cal to  our  conventional  forces  In  the 
years  Immediately  ahead.  NATO 
troops  In  Europe  and  outnumbered 
and  outgunned  by  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
The   AWACS  give  us  the   ability   to 


compensate  in  part  for  these  disadvan- 
tages by  maintaining  control  of  the  air 
in  the  event  of  war.  But  the  AWACS 
can  only  play  this  vital  role  In  deter- 
ring Soviet  forces  If  its  technology  re- 
mains secret.  Should  the  AWACS  se- 
curity be  compromised,  the  value  of 
the  plane,  and  the  enormous  amount 
of  money  we  have  Invested  In  Its  devel- 
opment, would  be  largely  lost. 

That  is  precisely  the  danger  posed 
by  the  planned  sale  of  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  This  sale  would  place 
both  the  planes  and  the  training  man- 
uals for  their  top  secret  equipment  in 
the  hands  of  a  government  whose 
long-term  stability  and  allegiance  to 
the  West  is  at  l)est  uncertain.  In  fact, 
the  Saudis  have  In  the  past  threatened 
to  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  assist- 
ance If  their  demands  for  American 
weapons  were  not  met. 

Several  years  ago  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  warned  against  selling  P- 
14's  and  Phoenix  missiles  to  Iran. 
Then,  as  now,  the  State  Department 
and  Defense  Department  assured  the 
Congress  that  the  buyer  was  a  reliable 
and  secure  ally.  Within  30  months, 
however,  the  Shah  had  fallen,  and  the 
training  manuals  for  these  advanced 
systems,  and  possibly  the  weapons 
themselves,  were  compromised.  The 
last  administration  also  agreed  to  sell 
AWACS  to  Iran;  fortunately  for  the 
United  States  we  learned  how  mistak- 
en this  decision  was  before  the  planes 
were  actually  delivered. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
warned: 

If  the  Soviets  should  gain  access  to  the 
AWACS  tbey  could  move  ahead,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, some  five  to  seven  years  in  certain 
technologies.  More  immediately  they  could 
le&m  how  to  Jam  any  now  contemplated 
AWACS  technologies. 

That  is  a  chance  we  cannot  afford  to 
take. 

Our  continuing  failure  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  energy  crisis  has  made 
the  stability  of  Saudi  oil  supplies,  and 
thus  the  stability  of  the  Saudi  Govern- 
ment, of  Importance  to  the  United 
States  and  the  West.  But  the  dis- 
astrous recent  history  of  our  relations 
with  Iran  demonstrates  beyond  dis- 
pute that  the  acquisition  of  modem 
weaponry  does  little  if  anything  to 
strengthen  such  regimes.  An  AWACS 
flying  at  30,000  feet  wlU  not  be  able  to 
warn  the  Saudi  Government  about 
Moslem  fundamentalism  or  unrest  in 
the  oilfields.  Neither  conformal  fuel 
tanks  for  their  P-15's  nor  aerial  tank- 
ers will  extend  the  ability  or  willing- 
ness of  the  Saudis  to  eliminate  the 
corruption  that  pervades  their  coun- 
try. Sidewinder  mlssUes  would  be  of  no 
value  in  defending  the  Grand  Mosque 
from  another  takeover  by  Moslem  fa- 
natics. The  greatest  threat  to  the 
Saudi  Government  and  to  the  contin- 
ued production  of  Saudi  oil  is  and  will 
remain  Internal  unrest  and  subversion. 


These  dangers  are  very  real,  but  Star 
Wars  technology  is  not  going  to  solve 
the  social  and  religious  problems  of  a 
basically  feudal  society. 

This  sale  also  poses  a  grave  and  war- 
ranted threat  to  the  security  of  Israel 
and  to  the  stability  of  the  already  tur- 
bulent Middle  East.  Israel  itself  has 
neither  planes  nor  ground-based  radar 
capacity  comparable  to  the  AWACS.  A 
single  AWACS  flying  50  miles  Inside 
Saudi  Arabia  could  detect  and  track 
every  plane  flying  In  Israeli  airspace, 
and  could  coordinate  airstrlkes  against 
civilian  or  military  targets  in  Israel  by 
Syrian  or  other  hostile  Arab  forces. 
Diuing  the  Vietnam  war  the  use  of  an 
unsophisticated  airborne  command 
center  Increased  the  kill  ratio  of 
American  war  planes  by  500  percent.  A 
similar  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of 
attacking  Arab  Air  Porce  would  be  dis- 
astrous for  Israel.  Had  the  Saudis  had 
an  AWACS  in  1976.  they  could  have 
alerted  the  Palestinian  terrorists  at 
Entebbe  and  prevented  the  heroic  Is- 
raeli rescue  of  the  hostages  being  held 
there. 

I  call  on  the  administration  to  reject, 
as  contrary  to  American  national  in- 
terest, this  latest  Saudi  demand  for  of- 
fensive weapons.* 

•  Ms.  PIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposed  sale  of  enhanced  equipment 
for  F-15  fighter  planes  to  Saudi 
Arabia  would  be  the  wrong  weapons, 
going  to  the  wrong  nation,  at  the 
wrong  time.  I  would  like  to  stress  my 
strong  opposition  to  an  arms  sale  that 
Is  both  against  U.S.  interests  in  the 
Middle  E^ast  and  threatens  the  secu- 
rity of  the  State  of  IsraeL 

Saudi  Arabia  is  a  most  stubborn  op- 
ponent of  the  Camp  David  accords  and 
has  opposed  UJS.  efforts  to  being 
peace  to  the  Middle  East.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  devoted  Itself  to  the  elimination  of 
Israel  since  1948.  Saudi  Arabian  forces 
have  fought  against  Israel  In  the 
many  wars  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
effect  of  the  sale  of  this  equipment- 
long-range  fuel  tanks  and  long-range 
air-to-air  guided  missiles — seems  to 
suggest  that  the  attitudes  of  Saudi 
Arabia  toward  Israel  have  not  changed 
and  that  this  new  equipment  may  well 
be  used  to  carry  out  the  same  old  antl- 
Israell  alms. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  In- 
dicated that  several  E-3A  AWACS  or 
E-2C  Hawkeye  airborne  radar  and 
command  centers  may  be  added  to  the 
sale  of  P-15  equipment.  This  would 
further  compound  the  threat  to  IsraeL 
E^?en  If  all  these  weapons  and  aircraft 
are  not  used  in  battle  against  IsraeL 
the  very  fact  of  their  existence  In  the 
Middle  East  will  force  the  Israelis  to 
purchase  and  maintain  military  equip- 
ment to  guard  against  this  new  Saudi 
threat.  Because  of  the  sophisticated 
nature  of  the  equipment  being  offered 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  it  will  be  expensive 
for  Israel  to  counter  it.  further  strain- 
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Ing  the  already  troubled  Israeli  econo 
my.  This  is  a  most  unfair  reward  for 
the  risks  the  Israelis  have  already 
taken  for  the  cause  of  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  cannot  say  that  these  weapons 
will  not  be  used  against  our  friends  in 
Israel.  We  cannot  say  that  these  air- 
craft wlU  not  be  transferred  to  an- 
other nation  in  the  future,  for  in  the 
past,  U.S.-deslgned  aircraft  have  been 
passed  from  air  force  to  air  force  in 
the  Islamic  world  with  barely  a  change 
of  paint,  despite  their  sales  agree- 
ments having  the  same  no  resale  pro- 
vision as  will  cover  the  proposed  sale. 
We  cannot  say  there  is  no  chance 
these  weapons  will  not  be  used  against 
U.S.  interests  or  forces— the  example 
of  the  billions  of  dollars  of  sophisticat- 
ed weapons  sold  to  Iran  stands  out  as 
a  lesson.  Above  all.  we  surely  cannot 
say  that  the  sale  of  this  equipment 
will  bring  stability  and  seciulty  to  the 
Middle  East.  That  is  an  illusion,  and  a 
most  dangerous  illusion  at  that.* 
•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  op- 
position to  the  administration's 
planned  sale  of  offensive  P-15  weapon- 
ry and  AW  ACS  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This 
sale  will  jeopardize  the  security  of 
Israel  and  I  feel  that  there  is  a  serious 
question  whether  it  is  In  the  strategic 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  situation 
in  Iran  to  see  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  providing  this  advanced 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  so- 
phisticated planes  and  missiles  we  sold 
to  the  Shah  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  In  fact,  it  is 
ironic  that  the  previous  administra- 
tion originally  recommended  selling 
AWACS  to  Iran  but  was  dissuaded 
from  doing  so  by  congressional  opposi- 
tion. It  is  no  secret  that  the  Saudi 
Government  is  of  questionable  stabil- 
ity, and  if  it  falls,  the  weaponry  we 
have  sold  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
people  hostile  to  our  country  and  to 
Israel.  In  a  region  as  vital  to  U.S.  in- 
terests as  the  Mideast,  we  can  ill 
afford  to  face  another  unfriendly  gov- 
ernment, especially  one  possessing 
some  of  the  most  advanced  arms  avail- 
able in  the  world  today. 

The  sale  is  being  promoted  as  a 
means  of  allowing  the  Saudis  to 
defend  themselves  against  aggression. 
Yet  the  weapons  already  sold  to  the 
Saudis  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
permit  them  to  resist  attack  from 
other  nations  in  the  region,  and  who 
could  seriously  beUeve  that  the  Saudis 
would  be  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  direct  aggression  from  the 
Soviet  Union?  However,  the  new 
equipment  will  make  Saudi  Arabia  an 
offensive  power,  and  in  particular  will 
enhance  its  ability  to  attack  Israel.  In 
fact,  AWACS  win  put  every  plane  In 
Israel  within  the  scope  of  Saudi  radar, 
and  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
Saudis     to     coordinate     air     attacks 
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against  Israel  by  Syria,  Jordan,  and 
Iraq.  It  is  within  Congress'  power  to 
prevent  this  scenario  from  developing, 
and  we  should  do  so. 

In  1978.  when  the  previous  adminis- 
tration requested  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  sell  F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Congress  approved  the  sale  on  the 
basis  of  assurances  that  the  offensive 
equipment  now  in  question  would  not 
be  provided.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
same  wisdom  which  led  Congress  to 
insist  upon  those  assurances  should 
guide  us  in  our  consideration  of  the 
current  request.  If  anything,  opposi- 
tion to  this  request  should  be  stronger 
because  of  the  addition  of  AWACS.  I 
hope  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will  move  swiftly  to  report  a 
resolution  disapproving  this  sale  once 
it  is  formalized,  and  I  will  look  forward 
to  strongly  supporting  such  a  measure 
when  this  matter  comes  again  before 
the  House.* 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  seriously 
considering  the  sale  of  advanced 
AW  AC— airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol-aircraft to  Saudi  Arabia.  Such  a 
move,  especially  following  on  the  heels 
of  the  administration's  decision,  an- 
nounced March  6,  to  sell  the  Saudis 
air-to-air  missiles  for  the  60  F-15's 
they  have  ordered  from  the  United 
States,  would  pose  a  grave  threat  to  Is- 
raeli security,  the  stability  of  the  vola- 
tile region,  and  our  own  interests  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  fall  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  should 
have  taught  us  the  dangers  of  over- 
arming  nations  threatened  more  by  in- 
ternal discontent  than  external  ag- 
gression. For  years  we  supplied  ad- 
vanced weapons  to  Iran  on  the  theory 
that  the  sales  would  strengthen  Iran 
and  thereby  stabilize  the  region.  That 
policy  failed  because  It  was  not  accom- 
panied by  adequate  and  timely  recog- 
nition of  political  realities. 

Lest  we  have  a  similar  fate  befall 
Saudi  Arabia,  careful  precautions 
must  be  taken.  We  should  not  even 
consider  selling  more  advanced  weap- 
ons like  Sidewinder  missiles  or  the 
AWACS  without  first  getting  Saudi 
agreement  to  cooperate  in  bringing 
peace  to  the  region.  Specifically,  the 
Saudis  must  terminate  all  support,  fi- 
nancial and  political,  for  the  PLO's 
terrorist  activities,  and  they  must 
withdraw  their  opposition  to  the 
Camp  David  peace  process. 

In  an  editorial  published  today,  the 
New  York  Times  expresses  the  view 
that  in  return  for  any  weapons  sales, 
the  United  States  should  get  from  the 
Saudis  diplomatic  efforts  to  legitimize 
Arab  negotiations  with  Israel.  As  the 
Times  points  out,  any  attempt  'to  con- 
tain Soviet  Influence  In  the  Middle 
East"  will  require  cooperation  between 
Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Saudis 
must  make  clear  their  willingness  to 
reach  an  accommodation  with  the  Is- 
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raelis  if  we  are  to  bring  stability  to  the 
Middle  East. 

FoUowing  is  the  full  text  of  today's 
Times  editorial.  I  commend  it  highly 
to  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  7.  19811 

Drivb  a  Bargain  With  thb  Saudis 
By  persuading  President  Sadat  to  let  a 
thousand  American  troops  join  a  peacekeep- 
ing force  in  the  Slnal  Peninsula,  Secretary 
of  State  Haig  has  assured  the  survival  of 
the  Camp  David  accords  and  reaffirmed 
American  sp)onsorship  of  the  Israeli-Egyp- 
tian entente.  Thus  he  reaches  Saudi  Arabia 
this  morning  as  a  protector  of  Israel  as  well 
as  a  suitor  for  oil.  It  is  time  to  insist  that 
the  Saudis  end  their  scornful  treatment  of 
Camp  David  as  part  of  a  wider  diplomatic 
bargain  that  justifies  their  purchase  of  ever 
more  sophisticated  American  weapons. 

The  Saudis  contend  that  their  growing 
economic  and  military  ties  to  the  United 
States  represent  only  an  anti-Soviet  align- 
ment. But  in  making  their  air  force  depend- 
ent upon  American  supplies  and  training, 
they  are  in  fact  contributing  to  American 
influence  in  the  region  and  thus  to  the  secu- 
rity of  Egypt  and  Israel.  The  sooner  they 
own  up  to  that  reality,  and  drop  even  the 
pretense  of  a  "holy  war"  against  Israel,  the 
smoother  will  be  their  American  connection. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Saudis'  diplo- 
matic doubletalk  stiU  fools  any  Palestinians, 
thus  protecting  the  House  of  Saud  against 
subversion  or  revolt.  Indeed,  If  the  Saudi 
monarchy  cannot  survive  open  accommoda- 
tion with  Israel,  It  is  hardly  a  safe  deposi- 
tory for  all  that  dangerous  hardware. 

A  few  honest  words  from  the  Saudis 
would  certainly  improve  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration's case  for  the  proposed  arms  sales. 
Mr.  Haig's  explanations  so  far  have  been  ex- 
tremely vague.  His  expressed  regard  for 
President  Carter's  "commitments"  would  be 
touching  if  he  had  not  enthusiastically 
kicked  over  so  many  other  diplomatic 
traces. 

The  fact  Is  that  he,  too,  is  eager  to  give 
the  Saudis  almost  anything  they  want— mis- 
siles and  fuel  tanks  to  extend  the  reach  of 
the  promised  P-15  fighters  and  now  the 
Awacs  electronic  surveillance  aircraft  that 
can  spy  over  the  entire  region.  He  wants 
Congress  to  approve  these  sales  for  the 
bonds  they  may  create  with  the  Saudi  mili- 
tary and  for  the  basing  rights  that  may 
evolve  for  American  forces. 

What  Congress  should  also  want  In  return 
Is  a  Saudi  diplomacy  that  legitimizes  Arab 
negotiation  with  Israel.  The  Saudis  should 
be  encouraged  to  continue  to  mediate  re- 
gional disputes,  as  in  their  defense  of 
Jordan  against  Syria  last  year.  They  have  a 
role  in  the  effort  to  restore  effective  govern- 
ment In  Lebanon.  And  they  need  to  contrib- 
ute more  to  international  aid  programs  that 
help  poor  nations  struggling  to  pay  for  oil. 
The  Israelis  resent  the  buildup  of  Saudi 
power,  but  not  because  they  cannot  defend 
against  it.  What  frightens  them  most  is  the 
Western  rush  to  appease  the  Saudis'  oil 
wealth.  An  Israel  afraid  of  diplomatic  isola- 
tion will  not  in  the  end  negotiate  generously 
with  even  the  most  moderate  Arabs.  If  Mr. 
Haig  aims  to  contain  Soviet  influence  in  the 
Middle  East,  he  needs  allies  who  will  at 
least  speak  to  each  other.* 
•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  the 
sale  of  the  supplemental  equipment 
for  the  P-15  plane  to  the  Saudis  even 
more  objectionable  now  than  I  did 
when    the    sale    was    originally    an- 
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nounced  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion. This  action  does  not  promise  this 
country  nor  the  people  of  the  Mideast 
any  hope  that  we  are  closer  to  peace 
for  that  troubled  region. 

My  opposition  to  this  action  is  based 
on  large  part  on  the  effects  this  will 
have  on  Israel.  We  should  never  forget 
that  to  this  day,  Israel  is  still  the  only 
democracy  in  that  region  of  the  world, 
even  as  it  experiences  another  election 
for  the  stewardship  of  that  country. 
Israel  is  a  strategic  asset  to  the  United 
States  and  through  the  yeess  has  been 
the  only  country  that  has  demonstrat- 
ed steadfast  support  for  our  policies  in 
the  Mideast  and  throughout  the 
world.  The  sale  of  the  supplemental 
equipment  to  the  Saudis  presents 
Israel  with  ominous  prospects  for  its 
security  and  therefore  the  security  of 
the  U.S.  interests  in  that  region  as 
well. 

We  should  never  forget  that  the 
original  sale  of  the  F-I5's  to  Saudi 
Arabia  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
only  after  the  previous  administration 
had  promised  that  the  supplemental 
equipment  would  not  be  sold.  Now  we 
are  confronted  with  this  new  request. 
It  is  inevitable  that  we  must  ask  our- 
selves, what  are  the  corresponding  ac- 
tions by  the  Saudis  to  further  the 
cause  for  peace  in  the  Mideast.  Have 
the  Saudis  agreed  to  halt  support  for 
terrorism,  in  particular  the  support 
for  the  FLO?  Has  Saudi  Arabia  agreed 
to  support  the  establishment  of  U.S. 
military  bases  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area?  Finally,  have  the  Saudis  given 
any  indication  that  they  are  willing  to 
support  or  explore  the  paths  to  peace 
presented  to  all  in  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords? In  each  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
can  only  answer  no.  Regretfully,  we 
are  faced  with  the  situation  of  provid- 
ing to  the  Saudi  Government  addition- 
al military  equipment,  with  no  prom- 
ise of  actions  to  be  taken  by  Saudi 
Arabia  to  further  the  cause  of  peace. 

I  am,  moreover,  tnily  dismayed  to 
learn  that  the  Reagan  administration 
is  now  favorably  considering  the  sale 
of  the  AWACS.  the  airborne  warning 
and  control  system  airplane.  This  is  a 
highly  sophisticated  and  guarded  part 
of  our  military  arsenal.  Clearly,  in  the 
event  of  armed  conflict  these  AWACS 
would  make  it  extremely  difficult  for 
Israel  to  prepare  or  fight  without  its 
enemies  enjoying  a  significant  tactical 
advantage.  This  action  poses  a  new 
danger  for  Israel's  existence  and  an 
unnecessary  danger  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  the  combination,  the  package, 
of  these  two  projected  actions  of  the 
administration,  which  would,  together 
pose  a  threat  to  the  security  of  both 
Israel  and  the  United  States,  and 
would  be  a  grave  threat  to  world 
peace. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  In  my  re- 
marks a  letter  sent  by  the  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Council  of  Cin- 


cinnati to  President  Reagan  on  this 
subject.  I  fully  agree  with  the  con- 
cerns expressed  in  this  very  eloquent 
letter: 

Jewish  CoMmncmr  Relations 

Coimcn,  or  Cincimiiati. 
The  PRMiDnrr, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mil  President:  On  behalf  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Council  of 
Cincinnati,  we  urge  you  to  recognize  the 
grave  consequences  of  the  proposed  sale  of 
supplemental  equipment  to  be  used  by 
Saudi  Arabia  on  its  F-15  warplanes. 

American  credibility  is  at  the  very  core  of 
the  Middle  East  peace  process.  The  pledge 
by  the  previous  Administration  to  the 
Senate  not  to  supply  offensive  equipment 
for  the  Saudi  P-15s  must  be  upheld,  if 
American  commitment  is  to  have  any  mean- 
ing whatsoever. 

Moreover,  such  a  sale  to  the  Saudis  will  in 
no  way  diminish  the  internal  security  prob- 
lems of  the  Saudis,  nor  will  it  effectively 
enable  Saudi  Arabia  to  defeat  a  Soviet 
threat;  will  tend  to  escalate  the  existing  ten- 
sions In  the  Arab- Israeli  confUct,  adding  to  a 
destabilization  in  the  Middle  East;  wUl  con- 
tribute to  a  runaway  arms  race  in  the  area; 
and  will  tend  to  alter  the  regional  military 
balance  of  power. 

We  ask  that  you  consider  thoroughly  the 
effect  of  this  arms  sale  upon  our  only  demo- 
cratic aUy  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Stole  of 
Israel.  Not  only  will  this  sale  produce  dis- 
astrous economic  consequences  for  Israel 
but,  more  importantly,  it  wUl  jeopardize  her 
already  tenuous  security.  By  weakening 
Israel  we  only  strengthen  the  Soviet  hand. 

In  closing,  we  ask  that  you  examine  the 
propriety  of  providing  the  aforementioned 
weaponry  to  a  country  who  has  called  for  a 
Holy  War  against  Israel;  financially  sup- 
ports International  terrorism;  and  who,  to 
date,  has  rejected  the  Camp  David  peace 
process.  In  our  eyes,  nothing  that  Saudi 
Arabia  does  can  In  any  way  be  helpful  to 
American  security. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Malcolm  Bernstein.* 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
next  few  days,  President  Reagan  will 
ask  Congress  to  approve  the  sale  of  en- 
hanced equipment— fuel  tanks  and  air- 
to-air  missUes— for  the  62  F-I5's  we 
provided  Saudi  Arabia  in  1978.  If  ap- 
proved, this  sale  would  only  compound 
the  error  we  made  them  to  acquiesce 
in  Saudi  demands  for  American  mili- 
tary equipment  in  the  absence  of  any 
commitment  on  their  part  to  serve  our 
political,  economic,  and  strategic  inter- 
ests. Once  again,  we  find  ourselves 
held  hostage  over  Arab  oil.  prevented 
from  exercising  our  best  judgment  on 
an  issue  of  fundamental  importance. 
On  this  basis  alone,  the  sale  should  be 
rejected. 

A  careful  evaluation  of  every  other 
consideration  leads  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. In  and  of  themselves,  without 
this  new  equipment,  the  F-15's  al- 
ready destined  for  Saudi  Arabia  pose  a 
strategic  threat  to  Israel's  security. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  participated  in  four 
Arab  wars  of  aggression  against  Isra- 
el's survival.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  P-I5's  will  not.  in  the  next 


war.  be  used  against  the  Israeli  Air 
Force. 

In  1978.  the  Carter  administration 
nmde  explicit  and— to  this  moment- 
binding  assurances  to  Congress  that 
this  very  equipment,  which  Increases 
the  lethal  capabilities  of  the  F-15's, 
would  not  be  made  available  to  the 
Saudis.  This  pledge  was  made  precise- 
ly because  such  weapons  would  seri- 
ously erode  the  margin  of  superiority 
Israel  must  have  to  win  the  next  war. 

The  violation  of  this  pledge  also 
calls  into  doubt  American  credibility 
and  honor.  Nowhere  in  the  world  are 
our  words  and  intentions  more  impor- 
tant. By  reversing  our  position  on  this 
key  issue,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  compromised  the  value  of  our 
commitments  to  other  nations. 

There  are  other  disturbing  factors  in 
this  proposed  arms  sale.  To  further 
augment  Saudi  defenses,  the  adminis- 
tration may  provide  that  country  with 
advanced  radar  and  surveillance  equip- 
ment, such  as  AWACS.  American 
pilots  have,  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Iran-Iraq  war,  flown  AWACS  on 
behalf  of  the  Saudis  to  alert  them  to 
any  threats  to  their  country.  Should 
this  equipment  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Saudis  alone,  it  could  easily  be 
used  to  monitor  all  of  Israel's  defense 
activities.  Nothing  could  be  more  dan- 
gerous. 

To  compensate  for  these  concerns, 
the  administration  intends  to  sell 
Israel  additional  F-I5's,  and  to  give 
Israel  some  additional  capability,  as 
yet  undefined,  to  detect  any  strategic 
threat  from  the  Saudi  flank  posed  by 
the  newly  equipped  P-I5's.  This  is 
shortsighted  and  inadequate.  It 
merely  escalates  the  Mideast  anns 
race  at  a  higher  balance  of  terror,  in- 
creasing the  Instability  in  the  region. 
In  addition.  Israel,  which  is  swamped 
in  debt,  and  which  suffers  from  triple- 
digit  inflation,  hardly  needs  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  increased  obli- 
gations imposed  by  the  United  States. 

What  must  be  stressed,  however,  is 
that  this  sale  should  be  rejected  by 
Congress  not  simply  because  it  threat- 
ens our  strongest  ally  in  the  region,  or 
because  it  violates  a  pledge  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress should  veto  this  sale  because  It 
does  not  serve  our  national  interest. 

Our  highest  priority  in  the  region  is 
to  preserve  and  expand  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  and 
to  draw  other  Arab  nations  into  the 
peace  process.  Even  though  the  Saudis 
are  demanding  these  weapons  from 
the  United  States  as  a  demonstration 
of  our  support  and  goodwill,  we  are 
not  receiving  anything  in  return  to 
help  us  with  our  political  objectives. 
We  have  obtained  no  promise  from 
the  Saudis  to  support  Camp  David.  To 
the  contrary,  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
newed its  call  for  jihad,  or  holy  war. 
against  Israel.  The  Saudis  have  not  of- 
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fered  to  encounce  Palestinian  moder 
atlon  In  any  respect.  Instead,  they  will 
continue  to  finance  the  PLO.  the 
world's  foremost  terrorist  organiza- 
tion. 

It  Is  almost  inconceivable  that  such 
a  transaction  would  be  proposed  with- 
out receiving  political  assurances  from 
the  Saudis  on  these  key  points.  But 
this  indeed  Is  the  case.  In  so  doing,  we 
have  refused  to  apply  what  Uttle  lever- 
age available  to  us— repeating  the  mis- 
take the  President  made  In  1978  to 
supply  these  weapons  in  the  first  place 
without  a  quid  pro  quo  from  the 
Saudis  to  cooperate  with  us  In  waging 
peace  In  the  Middle  East.  This  funda- 
mental error  In  Judgment  will  only 
work  to  our  detriment. 

The  administration  wiU  argue  that 
the  Soviet  threat  to  the  Persian  Oulf, 
by  virtue  of  Its  Invasion  of  Afghani 
Stan,  and  growing  InsUblllty  In  the 
region  from  the  Iranian  revolution 
and  the  war  with  Iraq,  all  underscore 
the  need  for  us  to  supply  the  Saudis 
with  these  weapons.  Even  if  these 
were  our  sole  concerns,  it  must  be 
asked  whether  the  F-15's  will  be  help- 
ful. Many  analysts  have  concluded 
that  the  Saudi  armed  forces  are  top- 
heavy  In  equipment,  and  weak  In  basic 
defense  capablUUes.  The  fuel  tanks 
and  missiles  will  do  nothing  to 
strengthen  the  Saudis'  ability  to 
defend  the  oU  fields  against  invasion, 
or  protect  the  kingdom's  borders.  The 
equipment  is  offensive,  not  defensive. 
In  nature  and  will  probably  be  used 
first  against  Israel,  not  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  not  against  other  Arab 
radicals. 

Saudi  security  can  best  be  provided 
not  by  a  blank  check  for  American 
weapons,  but  by  an  InvlUtlon  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  share  In  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's defense.  An  American  presence  in 
the  region  would  be  the  strongest  de- 
terrent at  the  least  risk  to  Israel's  se- 
curity. 

I  had  hoped  we  would  have  learned 
from  our  experience  In  1978  not  to  use 
our  most  sophisticated  weapons  as  the 
sole  means  of  trying  to  achieve  our  po- 
litical objectives— particularly  In  the 
Middle  East.  The  Saudis  wish  to  enjoy 
a  special  relationship  with  America. 
But  they  want  to  do  it  at  the  expense 
of  our  Interest  in  securing  peace— an 
Interest  which  the  Saudis  should 
themselves  recognize— and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  security  of  our  ally, 
Israel.  The  administration's  plans 
demonstrate  that  it  has  not  learned 
these  lessons.  The  Saudis  can  only 
come  back  again  In  the  future,  asking 
for  more  weapons,  and  we  will  be 
forced  to  give  It  to  them,  for  nothing 
in  retxim.  We  are  allowing  ourselves  to 
be  a  party  to  our  own  extortion.  Con- 
greas  should  not  acquiesce  in  this  ar- 
rangement. We  have  the  power  to  stop 
It.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  lt.« 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  retro- 
spect. It  seems  as  If  all  too  short  a  time 
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has  passed  since  we  were  discussing  a 
plan  to  sell  P-15  fighter  planes  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Although  only  3  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  original  propos- 
al, we  now  discover  that,  like  the  econ- 
omy, a  considerable  Inflation  has  set 
In:  we  are  asked  now  to  approve  the 
sale  of  additional  hardware  such  as 
PAST  packs,  advanced  alr-to-alr  Side- 
winder missiles,  possibly  AWACS. 
bomb  racks  and  other  support  equip- 
ment. In  1978  we  were  persuaded  to 
support  the  administration's  policy  by 
assurances  that  the  P-15's  would  be 
used  for  defense  purposes  only,  as 
means  to  repel  Invaders  from  Saudi 
territory.  Now.  a  different  administra- 
tion wants  to  convince  us  that  despite 
the  dangerous  new  offensive  capabili- 
ties Involved,  we  need  not  be  con- 
cerned by  the  Saudis'  ability  to  Inflict 
lethal  damage  within  a  1.000-mile 
radius.  Which  countries  would  bear 
the  brunt  of  such  a  new  power? 

Although  the  issue  of  a  seriously  in- 
creased threat  to  Israeli  security  is  a 
most  Important  one,  one  can  argue 
against  the  proposal  on  many  other 
grounds.  Perhaps  foremost  among 
them  is  the  stimulus  we  would  give  to 
an  already  intense  arms  race,  spurring 
a  further  escalation  In  the  current 
massive  arsenals.  There  surely  will  be 
others  besides  Israel  who  will  feel 
threatened  by  the  Saudi  offensive  ca- 
pability, such  as  Oman;  and  so,  a  new 
arms  spiral  would  begin.  It  would  be 
extremely  short-sighted  of  us  to 
Ignore  the  effect  such  an  arms  policy 
has  on  the  economies  and  societies  of 
these  countries.  We  take  a  grave  risk 
in  so  altering  the  fragile  Mideast  mili- 
tary balance. 

Another  reason  for  concern  Is  the 
desUblllzIng  effect  such  arms  might 
have  on  Saudi  Arabia  Itself,  and  its 
conservative  society.  There  appear  to 
be  enough  paraUels  between  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Iran  to  make  a  real  exami- 
nation of  the  detrimental  effects  very 
necessary.  Can  Saudi  Arabia  realisti- 
cally absorb  such  technical,  sophisti- 
cated equipment  and  provide  the  man- 
power to  operate  It?  What  about  do- 
mestic repercussions  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  away  from  social 
needs  and  rising  expectations,  com- 
pounded by  strains  resulting  from 
quick  industrialization  and  the  liberal- 
ization of  political/social  Institutions? 
Proponents  of  the  sale  often  men- 
tion the  need  for  evenhandedness  in 
our  dealing  with  the  various  countries 
of  the  Middle  East.  Yet.  even  as  the 
sale  of  offensive  hardware  is  presented 
as  a  Litmus  test  of  our  relations  with 
Saudi  Arabia,  some  attention  should 
be  given  to  U.S.  needs  and  a  reciproc- 
ity on  the  part  of  Saudi  Arabl  In  defer- 
ring to  our  national  interests  also. 
What  about  Saudi  support  for  our 
peace  efforts  In  the  Middle  East? 
Saudi  Influence  up  to  now  unfortu- 
nately has  been  used  to  reduce  Arab 
participation  in  the  peace  process,  and 
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as  a  focal  point  of  criticism  against 
Egypt.  Yes,  Saudi  Arabia  has  kept  the 
oil  flowing  (a  decision  guided  in  part 
by  Its  own  self-interest),  but  we  In  turn 
have  sold  them  over  $22  billion  worth 
of  military  equipment,  more  than  to 
any  other  non-NATO  country.  The 
Saudis  have  persisted  also  in  their  call 
for  a  Jihad  against  Israel,  a  staunch 
aUy,  and  such  action  can  hardly  be  in 
our  best  Interests. 

The  United  States  should  not  be 
party  to  the  Mideast  arms  spiral 
merely  because  an  ally  has  demanded 
It  of  us.  It  Is  one  thing  to  respond  to 
Saudi  Arabia's  legitimate  defense 
needs,  but  quite  another  to  provide  of- 
fensive weapons  which  only  can  be 
used  against  other  allies  in  that  same 
troubled  area.* 

•  Mr.  ARCHER.  Bir.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  add  my  support  today  to  the  elo- 
quent statements  of  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  Jack  Kxmp.  I  have 
grave  concerns  over  the  wisdom  of  this 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia— particularly  If 
the  proposed  package  includes 
AWACS  aircraft.  I  cannot  see  how  the 
sale  of  conformal  fuel  pods,  AIM  9-L 
missiles,  aerial  refueling  aircraft,  and 
AWACS  stabilizes  the  Saudi  Govern- 
ment, or  even  more  importantly,  how 
It  bolsters  our  own  strategic  Interests 
In  this  vital  region.  This  sale  can  only 
serve  to  undermine  the  security  of  our 
one  steadfast  democratic  ally  in  the 
Middle  East— the  State  of  Israel. 

Throughout  the  first  few  months  of 
the  Reagan  Presidency,  I  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  more  realis- 
tic approach  we  have  been  pursuing- 
not  only  in  confronting  our  economic 
problems,  but  In  how  we  view  our  role 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world.  In 
Latin  America  we  have  not  hesitated 
to  expose  Cuban  subversion.  We  are  fi- 
nally holding  the  Soviet  Union  respon- 
sible for  its  support  of  International 
terrorism.  At  the  United  Nations,  we 
are  no  longer  hesitating  to  condemn 
the  most  outrageous  rhetoric  of  the 
Third  World  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Therefore,  it  simply  does  not  make 
sense  to  me,  that  as  we  reject  a  policy 
of  appeasement  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  are  still  handling  our  rela- 
tions with  Saudi  Arabia  as  if  we  are  in- 
capable of  rejecting  any  demand  they 
make  of  us. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  been  insisting  that 
we  sell  some  of  the  most  sophisticated 
technology  In  our  arsenal  and  yet  In  a 
number  of  areas,  she  has  refused  to 
help  support  our  own  Interests  in  the 
region— despite  the  fact  that  the  Saudi 
Government  recognizes  all  to  well  that 
they  cannot  survive  in  a  Middle  East 
dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  Saudis  demand  a 
stockpile  of  military  equipment  and 
spare  parts,  they  have  also  opposed 
the  filling  of  our  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve.  They  have  opposed  our  ef- 
forts to  obtain  basing  rights  In  the 
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Arabian  peninsula.  They  have  opposed 
the  Camp  David  peace  process  and  led 
the  Rejectlonlst  Front's  condemnation 
of  our  one  true  friend  In  the  Arab 
world— Anwar  Sadat.  Friendship  im- 
plies a  two-way  relationship— giving 
and  taking— but  the  Saudis  have  thus 
far  seemingly  shown  that  they  know 
only  how  to  take. 

We  all  recognize  the  Importance  of 
maintaining  good  relations  with  Saudi 
Arabia.  We  all  support  America's  com- 
mitment to  protect  the  Saudi  Govern- 
ment. The  question  Is,  Does  this  sale 
actually  strengthen  that  government? 
I  think  a  careful  analysis  of  the  threat 
to  Saudi  Arabia  leads  one  to  conclude 
that  it  does  not.  AWACS,  conformal 
fuel  tanks,  and  AIM  9-L  missiles 
cannot  help  them  defend  their  oil 
fields.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  Saudis 
cannot  defend  themselves  from  any 
major  threats  from  the  Soviets,  or 
even  their  current  friends,  the  Iraqis, 
no  matter  how  much  equipment  we 
provide  them.  We  should  not  delude 
ourselves — only  the  United  States  in 
conjunction  with  our  western  allies 
has  the  ability  and  will  to  counter 
Soviet  or  radical  Arab  military  moves 
on  the  oil  fields.  Furthermore,  the 
most  ominous  threat  to  the  Saudi 
Government  is  not  from  external  ag- 
gression, but  rather  from  internal  sub- 
version. State-of-the-art  aircraft  tech- 
nology Is  not  going  to  stabilize  the 
government  or  protect  it  from  rioting 
in  the  streets. 

Some  proponents  of  this  sale  have 
argued  that  we  must  reward  the  Saudi 
royal  family  for  restraining  OPEC  oil 
prices.  I  believe  this  view  represents  a 
serious  misreading  of  Saudi  oil  policy. 
Sheikh  YamanI  himself  recently  indi- 
cated that  his  country's  oil  pricing 
policy  is  based  on  a  hard-headed  as- 
sessment of  Saudi  Arabia's  own  best 
economic  interests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  ar- 
ticle by  Peter  Lubln  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  National  Review.  This 
article  raises  a  number  of  important 
questions  regarding  the  nature  of  our 
relationship  with  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  Speaiker,  my  strongest  concerns 
over  the  sale  stem  from  the  threat  it 
poses  to  OMi  own  security  Interests.  By 
providing  the  Saudis  with  the  ad- 
vanced technology  of  the  AWACS  air- 
craft, we  are  running  too  great  a  risk 
that  the  system's  secrets  will  be  com- 
promised by  defection,  accident,  diver- 
sion of  technical  manuals,  or  Soviet  in- 
telligence activities.  The  compromising 
of  P-14  and  Phoenix  missile  technol- 
ogy in  Iran  provides  us  with  a  recent 
example  of  the  risks  we  take  whenever 
we  provide  this  type  of  sensitive  tech- 
nology. 

Finally.  I  am  deeply  concerned  over 
the  implications  of  this  sale  for  Israel. 
Saudi  forces  have  been  Involved  in 
three   of   the   four   Arab-Israeli   con- 


flicts. In  a  future  war  there  would  be 
tremendous  pressure  by  the  other 
Arab  nations  on  the  Saudis  to  commit 
their  enhanced  F-15's-  and  their 
AWACS  to  the  battle.  The  Israeli  air- 
force  is  certainly  capable  to  meeting  a 
challenge  from  any  single  Arab  State, 
but  it  would  be  hard  pressed  in  a  con- 
frontation with  the  combined  Arab  air 
forces — especially  If  these  Arab  forces 
can  take  advantage  of  the  force-multi- 
plier effect  provided  by  Saudi 
AWACS.  This  sale  Is  not  the  proper 
signal  to  be  sending  at  this  time. 

I  urge  President  Reagan  and  his  ad- 
visers to  reexamine  and  scrutinize  the 
Impact  of  this  sale.  At  a  time  when  the 
President  has  embarked  on  a  policy  of 
restoring  America's  ability  to  counter 
the  Soviet  threat,  it  is  crucial  that  we 
do  not  weaken  an  ally  and  risk  com- 
promising our  most  sensitive  military 
technology  simply  because  the  Saudis 
make   demands   upon   us   that   have 
little  to  do  with  their  vital  seciirity  in- 
terests. Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
[From  the  NaUonal  Review.  Mar.  20, 1981] 
Tajoiig  thx  Saudis 
(By  Peter  Lubln) 

When  the  Carter  Administration  was  fi- 
nally put  out  of  its  misery  last  November, 
there  was  gloom  among  the  Al  Saud,  the 
family  that  owns  and  rules  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  Saudis  had  enjoyed  four  uninterrupted 
years  of  buUylng  and  bamboozling  the 
American  government.  The  lead  role  (in  a 
star-studded  cast)  was  played  by  Jimmy 
Carter,  who  gushed  with  gratitude  when- 
ever the  Saudis,  for  c»ld  financial  reasons, 
temporarily  raised  oil  production.  A  sup- 
porting role  was  played  by  NatioiuU  Secu- 
rity Adviser  Brzezinski,  who  confided  to  the 
New  York  Times  last  March  that  we  had  no 
reason  either  to  "fear  or  deplore"  an  "Isla- 
mic renaissance,"  and  who  envisioned  a  nat- 
ural partnership  with  Islam  to  protect  the 
Oulf.  (No  wonder  a  Journalist  in  Riyadh  de- 
scribed Brzezinski  as  "a  man  after  Crown 
Prince  Pahd's  own  heart.")  There  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  BCiller.  who  winged 
his  way  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  November  1979 
hoping,  as  he  put  it,  to  convince  "our 
friends"  In  the  Oulf  that  t"iere  was  no 
reason  to  raise  prices  further  after  the  gi- 
gantic boost  of  the  previous  June  ("It's  un- 
realistic not  to  expect  some  upward  adjust- 
ment in  prices,"  said  a  chastened  Mr.  Miller 
on  the  plane  home).  There  was  Secretary  of 
Energy  Duncan,  whose  Saudi  pilgrimage 
took  place  in  late  February  1980.  to  beg  for 
royal  assent  to  our  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve (permission  denied).  And  on  location 
in  Riyadh  there  was  Ambassador  John  C. 
West.  Mr.  West  began  his  service  by  obtain- 
ing a  Job  for  a  close  friend,  Crawford  Cook, 
in  the  Saudi  lobbying  machine,  and  ended 
his  tour  with  a  valedictory  that  admon- 
ished, not  the  Saudis,  but  his  own  govern- 
ment for  failing  to  satisfy  every  Saudi 
demand. 

All  this  abasement  before  the  Saudis  has 
taken  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  myth, 
cliche,  and  received  ideas  In  which  Saudi 
Arabia  Is  repeatedly  described  as  "moder- 
ate," "pro-Western."  and  "friendly."  No  evi- 
dence Is  ever  adduced  for  these  epithets,  but 
they  stick  nonetheless.  On  a  recent  CBS 
program  on  Saudi  Arabia,  for  example.  Am- 
bassador West  described  U.S.-Saudi  rela- 
tions as  "good  faith,  good  friendship,  and 


what  I  call  that  special  relationship."  An 
unsuspecting  listener  might  assume  that 
West  had  evidence  for  this.  Unfortunately, 
that  listener  would  be  wrong. 

The  OPEC  quasi-cartel  operates  to  mulct 
the  West  of  tens  of  billions  more  each  year 
than  would  be  received  were  there  no  Ilmtt 
on,  and  manipulation  of.  supply  by  its  mem- 
bers. And  the  key  villain  Is  Saudi  Arabia,  be- 
cause that  country,  not  Libya,  not  Nigeria, 
not  Venezuela,  Is  keeping  many  millions  of 
barrels  off  the  world  market.  It  Is  foolish  to 
applaud  the  Saudis  for  producing  "close  to 
capacity"  when  they  have  deliberately  and 
severely  restricted  that  capacity  themselves. 
The  Saudis  have  broken  every  agreement  on 
oil  they  have  entered  Into  since  the  Teheran 
Agreement  of  1971.  As  energy  economist 
Morris  Adelman  puts  It:  "There  were  re- 
peated unilateral  revisions,  and  It  [the  Te- 
heran Agreement]  was  finally  discarded  in 
September  1973  .  .  .  Sheik  YamanI  pro- 
nounced a  classic  epitaph:  'We  In  Saudi 
Arabia  would  have  liked  to  honor  and  abide 
by  the  Teheran  agreements,  but  .  .  .'" 
Under  cover  of  the  "oU  embargo"  In  197J-74 
came  the  fourfold  rise  In  price.  In  1974  the 
Saudis  kept  promising  to  lower  prices,  and 
"they  repeatedly  raised  prices.  Twice  Mr. 
Kissinger  flew  Into  Riyadh  and  •nnounoed 
that  he  and  his  friend  the  King  agreed, 
prices  should  be  lowered.  Each  time  prices 
were  raised"  (Adelman). 

In  1974  the  United  States  undertook  to 
guarantee  Saudi  security,  and  the  Saudli 
agreed  to  produce  at  current  capacity,  a 
promise  never  kept.  In  late  1978  the  Sabdia 
extracted  a  further  American  pledge— not  to 
fill  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  In 
turn  the  Saudis  would  keep  productl(»  up 
close  to  10.5  millltm  barrels  a  day.  So  tbey 
did— for  seven  weeks.  On  January  30.  1979. 
as  Iranian  production  collapsed,  the 
slashed  their  output  by  a  full  two 
barrels.  In  the  ensuing  panic  buying 
spot-market  runup,  prices  roee  more  In  five 
weeks  than  they  had  In  the  previous  five 
months.  Having  accomplished  their  aim.  the 
Saudis  raised  production  by  one  million  bar- 
rels. Again  Adelman; 

"The  net  result  of  Saudi  maneuvers,  con- 
certed with  their  neighbors  between  Octo- 
ber 1978  and  mld-1980,  [was]  to  Increase  the 
price  of  oU  from  $12  to  $30  [now  $33  and 
up].  At  any  moment  they  could  have  put 
the  price  down  to  any  desired  level  by  rais- 
ing output  to  capacity,  announcing  they 
would  n'ft'"'.*'"  that  output  aiMl  even  In- 
crease It  by  gradually  Investing  to  raise  ca- 
pacity." 

The  Saudis  are  the  major  obstacle  to  an 
American  presence  in  the  Oulf.  They  expect 
us  to  defend  them,  but  only  on  their  terms, 
with  the  means  they  choose,  no  matter  how 
difficult  or  dangerous  that  makes  our  task. 
The  Saudis  are  terrified  of  any  resolute  dto- 
play  of  American  power  near  them;  thus 
they  sponsored  a  resolution  at  Tslamahart  In 
May  condemning  the  American  hoatage 
rescue  attempt.  By  hiring  Pakistani  merce- 
naries, by  buying  Oerman  tanks  and  Prencb 
planes,  they  hope  to  build  an  armory  that 
will  make  them  Independent  and  able  to 
keep  the  Americans  from  establishing  a 
presence  nearby.  Tliey  do  not  seem  nearly 
as  concerned  about  the  Soviet  over-fllchts 
they  permit  to  Aden  and  Ethiopia,  and  they 
have  allowed  Soviet-built  tanks  to  be  un- 
loaded at  Saudi  ports  for  transshipment  to 
Iraq. 

While  the  Saudis  have  backed  Iraq's  Inva- 
sion, though  Iraq  Is  linked  to  the  Sovieti. 
the  Saudis  are  not  benevolently  Inrllned 
toward  smaller  neighbors.  Saudi  Arabia  Is 
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the  lemdlnc  local  bully  and  troublemaker, 
<lete«ted  and  feared  by  Oman  and  the 
sheikhdoms.  The  Saudis  backed  the  Marx- 
ist-supported Dhofar  rebellion.  They  have 
pressed  territorial  claims  on  both  Abu 
Dhabi  and  Oman.  They  have  meddled  with 
American  arms  shipments  to  North  Yemen, 
which  led  the  Yemenis  to  look  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  for  arms. 

SAUDI  MODKRATIOIC 

On  Israel  the  Saudis  are  as  Implacable  as 
Syria  or  Iraq.  Twice  In  recent  months  they 
have  called  for  Jihad,  a  word  that,  despite 
the  attempt  of  our  SUte  Department  to 
give  It  a  soothing  gloss,  means  exactly  what 
It  says:  warfare  by  all  means.  Including  mili- 
tary force.  The  flavor  of  Saudi  "modera- 
tion" can  be  gauged  from  their  description 
of  Jerusalem  as  "purely  a  genuine  Arab  and 
Islamic  city.  Thus  it  has  been  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  thus  It  should  remain  forever  ' 
Loyalty  to  a  fellow  Moslem  (who  massacred 
his  Christian  subjects)  has  led  the  Saudis  to 
give  refuge  to  Idl  Amln.  The  Saudis  subsl- 
dl«  the  most  notorious  of  terrorists;  the 
Arab  who  recently  killed  15  and  wounded  85 
by  bombing  a  hotel  in  Kenya  escaped,  his 
deed  accomplished,  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

All  this  activity,  however,  is  muffled  In  a 
vast  Saudi  disinformation  and  propaganda 
effort,  aided  by  Westerners  with  financial 
ties  to  the  Saudis.  There  are  two  themes. 
The  first  Is,  "we  are  doing  you  a  favor"  by 
"producing  more  oil  than  we  [need,  want]" 
■o  "don't  Jeopardize  this  special'  relation- 
ship." Note  Yamanl's  recent  interviews: 
"Don't  take  the  Saudis  for  granted  "  (Wall 
Street  Journal);  "Were  gotten  no  sign  of 
appreciation  for  everything  we've  done " 
(New  York  Times):  "We  are  America's 
□umber  one  friend"  (Time).  By  dint  of  con- 
stant repetition.  Journalists  and  politicians 
come  to  believe  this  nonsense. 

But  the  evidence  shows  otherwise.  The 
Saudis  are  not  doing  us  any  favors.  Saudi 
pricing  in  OPEC,  like  the  pricing  of  its  fel- 
lows, is  based  on  their  calctilation  of  their 
"perfect"  (optimal  monopoly)  price.  That 
price  will  tend  to  maximize  their  total  rev- 
enues over  time.  Each  OPEC  member  deter- 
mines its  "perfect"  price  at  any  moment  by 
taking  into  account  the  size  of  its  reserves, 
its  current  surplus  or  deficit,  the  value  of  its 
foreign  currency  holdings  and  investments, 
and  the  likely  production  response  of  its  fel- 
lows In  OPEC.  Absent  Western  pressure, 
that  Is  all  OPEC  need  worry  about.  Of  par- 
ticular concern  to  the  Saudis  is  demand 
elasticity  for  oU.  As  the  producer  with  the 
largest  reserves  (whose  value  they  wish  to 
protect),  the  Saudis  must  worry  about  too 
precipitous  a  rise  in  prices,  and  thus  too  pre- 
cipitous a  drop  in  demand.  These  consider- 
ations, not  some  phony  melodrama  starring 
"hawks"  and  moderates."  are  what  OPEC 
price  differentials  are  all  about. 

Nor  are  the  Saudis  "producing  more  than 
they  need. "  Detailed  studies  of  Saudi  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  show  that  they 
always  manage  not  only  to  squander  the 
surplus  funds  that  may  initially  be  accumu- 
lated, but  end  up  needing  more.  There  is 
every  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  phenom- 
enal waste,  corruption,  and  extravagance  of 
recent  years  will  continue.  Nor  have  the 
Saudis  ever  chosen  to  lessen  current  rev- 
enues. They  may  have  to,  however,  when 
Iran  and  Iraq  resume  pre-war  production 
levels.  Otherwise,  there  Is  a  posslbUlty  of 
price-cutting  and  the  destruction  of  OPEC. 
The  Saudis,  having  previously  threatened  to 
cut  as  many  as  seven  million  barrels  a  day. 
will  at  that  point  cut  a  few  million  at  most! 
and  expect  to  be  applauded. 
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Yamanl's  claim  that  by  slashing  produc- 
tion Saudi  Arabia  could  receive  as  much 
current  revenue  as  at  a  higher  level  of  pro- 
duction Is  demonstrably  false,  yet  none  of 
the  Journalists  he  tells  this  to  has  bothered 
to  point  it  out.  Demand  elasticity  is  high, 
and  growing.  Professor  Robert  Plndyck  of 
MIT  has  noted  that  every  5  percent  rise  in 
oil  prices  results  In  a  drop  in  demand  of  be- 
tween 1  percent  and  1.8  percent.  Another 
way  of  understanding  this  Is  that  for  every 
OPEC  cut  in  supply  of  between  1  percent 
and  1.8  percent  in  the  total  amount  of  oil 
available  In  the  non-Communist  world's 
market,  OPEC  can  impose  a  price  rise  of  5 
percent  and  still  "clear  the  market"  (have 
demand  equal  supply)  so  as  to  avoid  prob- 
lems of  glut  and  price-cutting. 

Suppose  the  Saudis  were  to  cut  produc- 
tion by  four  million  barrels.  That  represents 
about  7.5  percent  of  non-Communist  world 
production  (assuming  Iran  and  Iraq  are  ex- 
porting at  prewar  levels;  othewise  four  mil- 
lion barrels  represent  about  8  percent). 
Using  the  lower  figure  for  demand  elasticity 
would  permit  the  Saudis  a  price  rise  on  the 
six  million  barrels  they  did  produce  of  about 
38  percent.  Using  the  higher  figure,  the  rise 
Is  less  than  25  percent.  In  either  case,  the 
Saudis  stand  to  lose  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars annually.  And  the  expensive  infrastruc- 
ture for  natural  gas  collection  requires  a 
minimum  oil  production  of  eight  and  one- 
half  million  barrels.  The  Saudi  subsidy  to 
the  PLO,  aid  to  Syria  and  Jordan,  and  other 
pan-Arab  aid  amounts  at  most  to  a  few  bil- 
lion. That  offers  a  measure  of  the  financial 
sacrifice  they  are  willing  to  make  on  behalf 
of  feUow  Arabs.  Why  should  we  believe  that 
the  Saudis  would  suddenly— for  "political" 
reasons— risk  the  loss  of  many  times  that 
amount? 

Such  threats  tell  us  a  lot  about  the 
Saudis.  A  friend  would  never  say:  "Saudi 
Arabia  alone  ...  Is  in  a  position  to  Inflict 
very  severe  damage  on  the  world  economy 
as  a  whole  or  a  selected  group  of  nations 
.  .  Definitely,  I'm  not  threatening.  You 
threaten  when  you  need  to.  Among  friends, 
I  don't  think  we  are  threatening. " 

Yamanl's  bluster  is  as  hollow  as  his  bon- 
homie. For  as  a  number  of  economists  and 
other  commentators  have  noted,  there  is  no 
"oil  weapon. "  A  study  "demystifying"  the 
oil  weapon  was  made  by  Douglas  Peith  in 
Policy  Review  (Winter  1981).  Being  fungible 
oil  cannot  be  selectively  denied  to  one  coun- 
try or  group  of  countries.  The  only  way  to 
■punish"  is  to  cut  production  massively,  and 
that  would  harm  any  producer  far  more 
than  any  potential  victim  among  the  im- 
porting nations.  It  might  also  have  unfore- 
seen political  consequences.  If  there  are 
sound  economic  reasons  for  raising  the  price 
of  oil  or  cutting  production,  such  a  price 
rise,  or  such  a  cut,  will  take  place  in  any 
case.  If  such  a  price  rise  or  production  cut  is 
made  to  "punish"  (I.e.,  employed  as  a 
"weapon")  then  by  definition  it  would  go 
against,  rather  than  promote,  the  economic 
interest  of  the  producer  instituting  It.  Oth- 
erwise it  would  have  been  made  for  tliat 
economic  reason.  Unlike  Khomeini,  the 
Saudis  have  not  shown  a  taste  for  self-in- 
flicted wounds. 

ouH  goal:  sadoi  cooperation 
Our  policy  should  be  to  obtain,  not  the 
chimera  of  Saudi  "goodwill."  but  Saudi  co- 
operation, however  unwilling  that  coopera- 
tion will  be,  on  bases,  on  oil.  and  on  other 
matters.  Policy  should  be  rooted  in  under- 
standing that:  (1)  Wahhabl  Islam  regards 
the  Christian  West  with  hostility,  but  that 
need  not  concern  us  overmuch;  (2)  there  is 
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no  "oil  weapon",  (3)  the  Saudis  are  not 
"doing  us  favors".  (4)  politically,  economi- 
cally, and  socially  Saudi  Arabia  remains  a 
primitive  tribal  kingdom,  advanced  only  in 
the  bankbook  sense;  (5)  the  Soviet  Union 
has  strengthened  its  grip  on  the  Saudi  pe- 
rimeter: (6)  Saudi  Arabia  may  have  to  be 
"saved  In  spite  of  itself,"  and  while  we  un- 
derstand the  Saudis  are  Incapable  of  pro- 
tecting themselves,  their  vulnerability  must 
be  brought  home  to  them;  (7)  the  Saudis 
must  be  disabused  of  their  inflated  notion 
of  their  own  significance  vls-A-vls  America 
and  the  West;  (8)  taming  the  Saudis  will 
demand  both  Intelligence  and  Imagination, 
but  the  risks  from  further  appeasement  are 
too  great  not  to  make  the  attempt. 

A  drastic  change  In  our  policy  toward 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  essential,  beginning  with  a 
change  In  attitude.  Diplomatic  personnel 
posted  to  Riyadh  should  be  chosen  so  that 
those  with  a  chronic  case  of  furor  arabicus 
(a  peculiar  nervous  disease  first  diagnosed 
by  J.  B.  Kelly  In  "Arabia,  the  Gulf,  and  the 
West"),  are  carefully  selected  out.  Cabinet 
members  should  no  longer  rush  to  Riyadh, 
seeking  the  royal  Indulgence.  No  more  danc- 
ing attendance  upon  Yamani  on  his  various 
tours.  Instead  of  misplaced  gratitude,  Wash- 
ington can  by  appropriate  comments  dem- 
onstrate a  real  "appreciation "  of  all  the 
Saudis  have  been  doing  In  OPEC. 

We  should  proceed  with  plans  for  what- 
ever bases  we  deem  necessary— in  the  Sinai, 
in  Oman,  and  elsewhere— explaining  to 
Riyadh  that  we  have  no  intention  of  court- 
ing disaster  simply  because  the  Saudis  may 
be  displeased.  There  is  a  basic  conflict  here 
that  cannot  be  blinked.  The  Saudis  fear 
such  bases  nearby  because  they  would  have 
an  intimidation  value  (which,  of  course,  is  a 
further  point  In  their  favor). 

Washington  has  been  worrying  aloud 
about  the  sUblllty  of  Saudi  Arabia  ever 
since  the  collapse  of  the  Shah.  The  Saudis, 
in  turn,  have  been  quick  to  react  with  a 
propaganda  barrage:  Saudi  Arabia  is  very 
different  from  Iran:  the  Saudi  royal  family 
is  revered  by  all  its  subjects;  Its  devotion  to 
Islam  Is  profound;  and  so  on.  Both  Ameri- 
can worry  over,  and  Saudi  insistence  upon, 
the  "stability  "  of  Riyadh  are  beside  the 
point.  Saudi  stability  is  not  intrinsically  de- 
sirable to  anyone  but  the  Saudis.  Continued 
rule  by  the  Al  Saud;  or  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  Saudi  Arabia  in  Its  present  borders, 
may  or  may  not  best  serve  the  Interests  of 
the  oll-consumlng  world.  If  firm  Saudi  rule 
promotes  Western  access  to  Persian  Gulf  oil 
at  reasonable  prices,  then  let  It  be  encour- 
aged. But  it  may  be  that  a  severe  shock  to 
Saudi  complacency,  or  even  a  sustained 
effort  to  keep  the  Saudis  off  balance,  would 
serve  Western  Interests  better. 

The  smug  belief  of  the  Saudis  that  no 
matter  how  they  behave  we  will  be  there  to 
protect  them  is  revealed  in  a  statement 
Yamani  made  to  an  interviewer  from  Time: 
"You  are  not  protecting  us.  When  you  send 
your  airplanes,  you  are  defending  your  own 
interests."  The  Saudis  have  not  yet  under- 
stood the  significance  of  General  Petrovsky 
in  Ethiopia.  Cubans  and  East  Germans  In 
South  Yemen.  Soviet  treaty  links  and  base 
rights  In  Syria  and  Iraq.  PLO  training  In 
Baku.  Tashkent,  and  Simferopol.  It  Is  long 
past  time  to  heighten  their  sense  of  unease. 
Further,  we  should  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween protection  of  oilfields  in  the  physical 
sense  and  protection  of  a  regime  or  a  coun- 
try. Since  the  Iranians  are  now  in  no  posi- 
tion to  harm  the  Saudi  oilfields,  one  simple 
and  elegant  way  to  demonstrate  our  studied 
Insouciance  as  well  as  make  clear  our  dls- 
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pleasure  with  Saudi  behavior  would  be  to 
recall  our  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
Systems,  on  the  grounds  that  we  need  them 
for  our  own  use  (we  possess  only  twenty  In 
all). 

As  for  the  Saudi  demand  for  additional 
equipment  for  the  P-15s  that  Mr.  Carter 
granted  them,  that  demand  should  either  be 
rejected  out  of  hand  or  put  under  Indefinite 

"review"  until  such  time  as  Saudi  behavior 
has  drastically  changed.  At  the  time  of  the 
original  plane  sale,  both  the  Saudis  and  the 
Carter  Administration  offered  assurances 
that  the  equipment  now  sought  (bomb 
racks.  Sidewinder  missiles,  fuel  tanks)  would 
not  even  be  asked  for.  much  less  granted. 
But  the  Saudis  are  convinced  that  In  their 
case  such  commitments  are  meaningless.  So 
great  Is  their  contempt  for  us  that  they  no 
longer  bother  to  conceal  It.  Prince  Faisal 
sUted  on  "Meet  the  Press"  that  no  Iraqi 
planes  are  being  sheltered  In  Saudi  Arabia; 
Ambassador  Alhegeland  recently  denied 
that  Sovlet-bullt  weapons  have  been  unload- 
ed for  Iraq  In  Saudi  ports.  Both  men  knew 
that  Western  Intelligence  sources  have  con- 
firmed these  activities;  neither  thought  It 
worth  his  while  even  to  obfuscate. 

The  equipment  demanded  cannot  be  used 
by  the  Saudis  effectively  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  used  at  all.  it  will  be  used  against 
its  lesser  neighbors  (Oman,  the  littoral 
sheikhdoms),  against  Israel,  or  possibly 
against  Western  forces  should  they  move 
decisively  Into  the  region.  As  far  as  the  Is- 
raelis go.  even  if  they  decide  (for  reasons  of 
their  own)  not  publicly  to  oppose  the  sale, 
that  is  no  reason  for  It  to  go  through.  Such 
weaponry  makes  much  likelier  a  Saudi  role 
In  another  Arab-Israeli  round,  and  In  tliat 
case  virtually  guarantees  an  Israeli  pre-emp- 
tive strike.  Such  a  capitulation  would  dis- 
hearten the  Omanis,  who  hate  and  fear  the 
Saudis  and  have  been  ready  to  serve  the 
West  but  may  now  be  Intimidated  by  a  dis- 
play of  Saudi  power. 

But  the  main  reason  for  denying  the 
Saudis  the  equipment  Is  that  they  regard 
the  sale  as  "an  Important  test  case  In  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. "  Exactly. 
After  two  years  of  uninterrupted  and  astro- 
nomical price  hikes,  after  the  resolution 
condemning  our  rescue  mission,  after  the  ef- 
forts to  deny  us  bases,  after  the  open  calls 
for  Jihad  and  support  for  terrorism,  after 
backing  the  Iraqi  Invasion  of  Iran,  after 
meddling  with  our  arms  supplies  to  North 
Yemen  and  facilitating  Soviet  bloc  supplies 
to  Iraq,  after  the  attempt  to  throttle  our 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  after  all  tills 
the  Saudis  want  to  test  whether  America 
will  jump  once  again  tlux)ugh  the  Saudi 
hoop.  If  we  do  so,  we  will  signal  that  noth- 
ing has  changed,  and  that  we  continue  to 
adhere  to  the  "doctrine  of  common  Inter- 
est" so  lucidly  analyzed  by  J.  B.  Kelly: 

""All  that  the  constant  reiteration  of  the 
doctrine  of  common  Interest  achieves  Is  to 
convince  the  Middle  Eastern  oU-produclng 
states  tliat  the  West  needs  them  as  much  as 
(or  even  more  than)  they  need  the  West, 
thereby  confirming  them  In  the  hauteur 
and  their  illusions  of  power." 

Rejecting  the  Saudi  demand  would  be  the 
first  step  In  forging  a  coherent  strategy  for 
protecting  the  West's  Interests.  The  Immedi- 
ate response  will  be  Saudi  bluster  and  bluff, 
of  the  kind  Oown  Prince  Fahd  offered  In 
the  newspaper  Al  Hawadlth:  "We  are  not 
compelled  to  be  friends  of  the  Americans. 
There  are  many  doors  wide  open  to  us,  be  It 
on  the  military,  teclmologlcal  or  economic 
level  ....  We  can  easily  replace  the  Ameri- 
cans." 
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But  Pakistani  mercenaries.  German  tanks, 
and  Tornado  fighters  will  not  really  fill  the 
bill.  Weapons  suppliers  are  not  as  easily  in- 
terchangeable as  Fahd  pretends  to  believe. 
The  American  equipment  already  acquired 
by  the  Saudis  would  be  greatly  diminished 
In  usefulness  without  easy  access  to  Ameri- 
can spare  parts,  American  technical  help, 
American  training.  And  only  the  United 
States  offers  Saudi  pilots  extensive  training 
on  simulators. 

Should  they  proceed,  nonetheless,  not  to 
yield  on  policy  but  attempt  to  replace  us 
with  European  arms  suppliers,  we  have  the 
means  to  obtain  European  cooperation.  In 
the  end  the  United  States  could  do  without 
oil  from  the  Gulf;  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  cannot.  It  Is  to  our  allies'  advantage 
that  the  Saudis  be  brought  to  heel,  even  If 
they  choose  not  to  admit  It  publicly.  They 
may  distance  themselves  from  our  effort 
(out  of  fear)  but  should  not  Interfere  with 
It.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  from  those  for 
whom  we  are  protecting  the  Gulf  that  they 
not  persist  In  currying  Saudi  favor  at  our 
expense.  The  American  people  may  grow 
weary  of  safeguarding  oU  to  keep  German 
or  French  or  Japanese  Industry  humming,  if 
those  same  Germans  or  French  or  Japanese 
make  that  Job  more  difficult. 

The  Saudis  will  also  attempt  a  rhetorical 
rally  of  the  Third  World.  But  the  specious- 
ness  of  that  concept  can  be  exposed.  A 
farmer  In  Senegal  or  Brazil  has  more  to  gain 
from  our  efforts  to  protect  access  to.  and 
hold  down  prices  of,  Saudi  (and  OPEC)  oil 
through  political  pressure  even  tlian  the 
Europeans. 

The  Arab  oil  states,  not  least  the  Saudis, 
also  employ  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  as  the 
perfect  diversionary  tactic.  How  dare  the 
West  raise  the  little  matter  of  oU  pricing 
and  production  (here  the  face  of  Faisal  or 
Fahd  assumes  an  aggrieved  air,  and  eyes  are 
raised  heavenward)  when  the  "Palestinian 
problem"  lias  not  been  solved  to  Arab  satis- 
faction? But  as  J.  B.  KeUy  has  noted,  even  If 
we  posit  the  total  disappearance  of  Israel, 
our  problem  with  the  oU  sUtes  would  be  ex- 
actly the  same. 

The  past  two  years  liave  given  us  a  good 
dose  of  what  the  Muslim  Middle  East,  un- 
adorned. Is  all  about.  The  Saudi  regime's  le- 
gitimacy comes  from  force  and  the  threat  of 
force.  Not  surprisingly,  it  responds  only  to 
pressure,  not  to  blandisiiments. 

As  long  as  the  Saudis  believe  ttiat  our 
only  reaction  to  their  behavior  will  be  "eco- 
nomic" (i.e..  to  conserve  oil,  and  to  look  for 
non-OPEC  sources),  they  will  behave  with- 
out any  constraints.  In  the  long  run.  a 
decade  or  more  away,  our  problem  with 
OPEC  may  weU  be  solved.  In  the  short  run. 
we  must  protect  the  major  oilfields  and 
apply  pressure  to  hold  down  prices  and  hold 
up  production.  That  Is  why  any  energy 
policy  must  Include  a  strategy  for  taming 
the  Saudis.* 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  arms  sale  to  the 
Saudis.  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
the  United  States  might  be  buckling 
under  to  oil  blackmail.  Moreover,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  this  move 
would  come  at  the  expense  of  the  se- 
curity of  our  long-term  friend,  the 
State  of  Israel,  and  simultaneously  In- 
crease the  Instability  of  the  Middle 
East. 

It  seems  odd  that  current  Amerl(»ji 
foreign  policy  has  become  so — dare  I 
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say  controlled?— by  the  threat  of  an 
oil  embargo. 

We  are  not  merely  dlsciusing  the 
sale  of  weapons  to  the  Saudis  but. 
rather,  offensive  weapons.  At  a  time 
when  the  internal  stability  of  Saudi 
Arabia  Is  much  In  doubt,  should  we 
risk  another  Iran?  I  can  understand 
Saudi  Arabia  wanting  to  protect  Itself 
from  its  erratic  neighbors  in  Libya  and 
Yemen  ta  well  as  from  the  threat* 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  But,  why  must 
we  sell  offensive  arms  to  a  nation 
which  just  a  few  weeks  ago  witnessed 
several  of  its  leaders  calling  for  a  holy 
war  against  Israel?  I  submit  that  we 
must  not. 

These  highly  sophisticated  weapons 
will  open  all  of  Israel  to  Saudi  radar. 
We  wiU,  no  doubt,  eventually  have  to 
extend  our  military  sales  to  Israel  to 
permit  It  to  defend  itself  at  a  time 
when  that  nation  is  more  in  need  of 
economic  stability  and  peace  than  ex- 
pansion of  its  arms  p  irchases. 

Will  we  receive  anything  from  the 
Saudis  in  return?  It  s  becoming  obvi- 
ous that  they  need  a  market  for  their 
oU  as  much  as  we  neeJ  their  oil.  So  let 
us  stop  this  poker  game.  Let  us  get  on 
with  promoting  peace  by  encouraging 
the  Saudis  to  support  the  Camp  E>avld 
accords,  to  discontinue  their  support 
for  terrorist  PLO  activities,  and  to 
guarantee— for  the  long  term— oil  sales 
without  the  constant  threat  of  an  em- 
bargo. 

I  will  not  support  this  arms  deal.  I 
urge  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress 
to  carefully  (insider  what  this  propos- 
al means  to  the  security  of  Israel,  to 
America's  image  as  a  strong  world 
leader  if  we  should  give  in  to  another 
Saudi  litmus  test,  and  to  the  stability 
of  a  very  vital  region.* 
•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  proposed 
sale  of  fuel  and  sensor  tacti(»J  (PAST) 
packs  and  AIM-9L  air-to-air  missiles 
for  the  P-15's  purchased  by  Saudi 
Arabia. 

I  oppose  this  sale  for  the  followtng 
reasons: 

(a)  Saudi  Arabia  has  called  for  a 
jihad- holy  war— against  IsraeL  The 
enhancement  of  the  P-15's  will  give 
Saudi  Arabia  the  ability  to  launch  an 
offensive  attack  against  Israel  and 
thus  encourage  the  military  aspects  of 
a  jihad. 

(b)  With  this  new  equipment,  Saudi 
Arabia  will  also  be  able  to  monitor  all 
of  Israel's  military  activities,  including 
locating  tnwps.  aircraft,  tanks,  and  ar- 
tiUery  pieces.  Israel's  security  will  un- 
doubtedly be  threatened  by  such  a 
sale. 

(c)  In  1978.  the  original  sale  of  the 
P-15's  was  justified  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  to  be  for  totally  defensive 
purixjses.  To  change  direction  now  and 
provide  Saudi  Arabia  with  offensive 
weapons  is  to  ignore  the  wUl  of  the 
Congress.    In   addition,    the   commits 
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ments  and  word  of  the  United  States 
are  now  in  question. 

(d)  Selling  weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia 
in  the  past  has  not  made  the  price  or 
supply  of  oil  more  secure.  In  fact,  in 
part  due  to  the  position  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  we  have  not  buUt  up  our  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve,  which  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(e)  Selling  these  weapons  has  proved 
to  be  a  destabilizing  influence  in  the 
Ifldeast  Saudi  Arabia  has  given  huge 
sums  to  Jordan  and  Syria.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  also  been  a  leader  in  the 
pimiahment  of  Egypt  for  participating 
In  the  peace  talks.  They  have  not 
worked  for  peace  in  the  region. 

(f )  SaudU  Arabia  does  not  need  these 
weapons  for  its  defense.  There  have 
been  no  signs  of  aggressive  intent  from 
South  Yemen,  Iran,  Syria,  and  Libya. 

In  conclusion,  I  see  no  reason  for  the 
Congress  to  support  this  sale,  which 
could  be  of  such  detriment  to  one  our 
staunchest  allies,  Israel.* 

•  Mr.  l£ATTOJL  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
defies  all  logic  for  us  to  nourish  our 
ties  with  democratic  Israel,  our 
staunchest  aUy  in  the  Middle  East— 
and  at  the  same  time.  seU  offensive 
weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia,  whose 
avowed  goal  is  to  wipe  Israel  off  the 
face  of  the  map. 

If  we  bow  to  the  Saudis'  wishes  and 
sell  them  the  fuel  tanks  and  Sidewind- 
er air-to-air  missiles  for  the  P-15  jet 
fighter  aircraft  they  possess,  we  will 
only  be  fueling  the  insUbillty  In  the 
Middle  East.  We  will  be  doing  this  in 
defiance  of  the  intent  of  Congress 
when  the  original  sale  of  P-15'8  was 
consummated.  Then  the  strong  con- 
gressional opposition  was  overcome 
only  because  of  assurances  given  by 
the  administration  that  the  fighter 
aircraft  would  not  be  equipped  as  a 
long-range  offensive  attack  plane. 

The  administration  is  also  reported 
to  have  under  consideration  the  sale 
of  AW  ACS  or  E-3A  airborne  command 
centers  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This  would  be 
a  real  quantum  leap  into  destablliza- 
tlon.  Becaiise  their  troop  movements 
would  be  under  constant  surveillance, 
the  Israelis  would  justifiably  feel  more 
imperiled,  leading  to  greater  and 
greater  defense  expenditures. 

So  far  Saudi  Arabia  has  disdained 
the  peace  process  set  in  motion  by  the 
Camp  David  accords.  Why  then  are  we 
rewarding  them  with  the  weapons 
that  could  very  weU  imdo  that  peace 
process?  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  logl- 
caL« 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
interested  in  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  must  view  with  concern 
the  Reagan  administration's  proposed 
sale  of  advanced  aviation  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  adminis- 
tration has  indicated  a  desire  to  sell 
the  Saudis  advanced  radar,  extra  fuel 
tanks,  and  AIM  9-L  alr-to-alr  missiles 


for  the  62  P-15  fighter  aircraft  pur- 
chased in  1978.  This  equipment  will 
significantly  increase  both  the  range 
and  the  firepower  of  these  aircraft.  In 
addition,  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed that  sophisticated  airborne 
early-wamlng  aircraft,  the  E-3A 
AW  ACS.  be  sold  to  the  Saudis.  The 
AWACS  will  greatly  Improve  the  capa- 
bility of  Saudi  Arabia  to  monitor  the 
movement  of  Israeli  military  forces. 
Taken  together,  the  upgrading  of  the 
Saudi  P-15's  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
AWACS  aircraft  would  represent  an 
enhancement  of  the  military  capabili- 
ty of  Saudi  Arabia  that  could  only  be 
viewed  with  apprehension  by  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can  argue  that 
the  Saudis  do  not  have  a  legitimate 
need  for  military  equipment  with 
which  to  defend  their  country.  It  is 
clearly  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  peace  and 
stability  not  only  in  Saudi  Arabia,  but 
In  the  entire  Middle  Elast  region.  That 
is  why  the  P-15's  were  sold  in  the  first 
place.  The  additional  equipment  being 
sought  will  not,  however,  promote  sta- 
bility. It  is  not  primarily  defensive  in 
nature.  The  improved  P-15's  will 
impair  security  in  the  BClddle  East  by 
triggering  a  new  arms  race,  not  only  in 
Israel,  but  in  other  nations  bordering 
the  Persian  Oulf.  We  owe  Israel,  our 
oldest  and  most  able  ally  in  the  Middle 
East,  something  better  than  arming 
one  of  its  avowed  enemies  with  sophis- 
ticated military  equipment  that  is  pri- 
marily offensive  in  nature. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
reconsider  and  not  submit  the  pro- 
posed sale  to  Congress  for  approval.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  sale  is  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  cause  of  peace  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  it.« 
•  Mr.  JAMES  K.  COTNK  Mr.  Speak- 
er, like  many  of  my  colleagues  here 
today,  I  am  gravely  concerned  that  the 
administration's  planned  sale  of  con- 
formal  fuel  tanks  and  Sidewinder  air- 
to  air  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia  unduly 
exacerbates  an  already  tense  situation 
In  the  Mideast.  Before  the  administra- 
tion goes  ahead  with  its  sale,  it  ought 
to  carefully  consider  the  ramifications 
of  this  move.  There  is  no  region  in  this 
world  more  volatile  or  less  stable  than 
the  Mideast. 

As  the  events  of  the  last  2  years 
have  starkly  demonstrated,  the  Mid- 
east no  longer  merely  pits  Arab 
against  Israeli.  Time  and  again  in  the 
recent  past,  the  fighting  in  the  Mid- 
east has  pitted  Arab  against  Arab.  The 
new  P-15  offensive  capability  Saudi 
Arabia  stands  to  acquire  will  provide 
one  Arab  faction  with  a  weapon  here- 
tofore unknown  among  the  competing 
Arab  countries.  It  not  only  poses  a 
threat  to  peace  and  stability  vls-a-vis 
the  Israelis,  but  looms  as  a  distinct 
threat  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
entire  region. 


Saudi  Arabia  has  been  a  long  and 
valued  ally  of  this  country,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  I  do  not  want  the  administra- 
tion to  in  any  way  imperil  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  Saudis.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  I  am  concerned  that 
the  proposed  sale  of  P-15  offensive 
weaponry  will  undermine  much  of  the 
American-led  conciliation  and  peace- 
making in  that  part  of  the  world.* 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
disturbing  to  note  that  the  administra- 
tion has  announced  that  it  wUl  sell 
Saudi  Arabia  extended  range  confor- 
mal  fuel  tanks  and  Sidewinder  alr-to- 
alr  missiles  for  the  fleet  of  60  P-15  jet 
fighter  aircraft  the  United  States  sold 
to  the  Saudis  In  1978. 

Additionally,  the  administration  has 
indicated  that  the  United  States  will 
eventually  sell  Saudi  Arabia  aerial  re- 
fueling tankers  as  well  as  surveillance 
aircraft,  possibly  including  the  sophis- 
ticated AWACS  airborne  radar  plane. 

The  fighter  plane  accessories  wlU 
greatly  enhance  the  lethality  of  the 
P-15's,  and  will  bolster  Arab  military 
power  in  the  volatile  Middle  East,  fur- 
ther threatening  the  security  of  Israel. 
It  will  significantly  expand  the  combat 
radius,  strength,  and  the  groimd 
attack  capability  of  the  P-15. 

The  Saudis  have  called  in  the  past 
for  a  "holy  war"  to  wrest  control  of  Je- 
rusalem from  Israel,  and  by  providing 
them  with  this  added  military  equip- 
ment we  are  further  aggravating  ten- 
sions between  the  two  nations  and 
making  it  more  possible  for  Saudi 
Arabia  to  launch  a  devastating  attack 
against  Israel. 

When  Congress  debated  the  wisdom 
of  providing  the  P-15  to  Saudi  Arabia 
2  years  ago,  the  Pentagon  advised  us 
that  Saudi  Arabia  had  not  requested 
and  that  the  United  States  did  not 
Intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  or  ar- 
maments that  would  Increase  range  or 
enhance  the  offensive  potential  of 
these  aircraft.  It  was  made  clear  at 
that  time  that  Saudi  Arabia  needed 
the  jet  fighters  to  defend  itself  against 
attack. 

With  that  understanding  in  mind.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Saudis  do  not  need  to 
enhance  the  range  and  firepower  of 
their  P-15's  and,  to,  in  effect,  bring 
Israel  within  closer  striking  distance. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  recon- 
sider its  decision  to  sell  this  equipment 
to  the  Saudis.* 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
administration's  announced  intention 
to  sell  Saudi  Arabia  conformal  fuel 
tanks  and  advanced  Sidewinder  alr-to- 
alr  missiles  for  its  P-15  fighters.  Such 
sophisticated  equipment  will  greatly 
increase  the  firepower  and  range  of 
the  P-15's.  The  Saudi  request,  if  grant- 
ed, could  undermine  slgxdf  Icantly  Isra- 
el's ability  to  defend  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  Saudi  rulers  continue  to  see  Israel 
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as  a  principal  adversary.  As  recently  as 
last  month,  Saudi  officials  called  for  a 
holy  war  against  Israel.  Three  times  in 
the  past  30  years  Saudi  Armed  Porces 
have  been  employed  against  Israel. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  led  the  Arab  League 
condemnation  of  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords, has  broken  diplomatic  relations 
with  and  withheld  economic  support 
to  Egypt,  and  has  steadfastly  refused 
American  proposals  to  participate  In 
the  peace  talks.  Moreover,  it  has  in- 
creased its  financial  and  diplomatic 
support  for  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  In  short,  Saudi  Arabia 
has  played  anything  but  a  construc- 
tive role  in  the  search  for  a  lasting 
peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

Ostensibly  this  sale  will  contribute 
to  American  security  Interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  by  providing  the  Saudi 
Air  Porce  with  greater  deterrent  capa- 
bility against  a  Soviet  thrust  in  the 
region.  But  62  P-15's,  sophisticated 
and  formidable  as  they  are,  would  be 
incapable  of  blunting  a  determined 
Soviet  attack  on  Saudi  oilfields  or  on 
the  Straits  of  Hormuz.  The  more  im- 
mediate threat  to  the  region  stems 
from  Soviet  forces  in  Afghanistan, 
which  pose  a  direct  threat  to  Pakistan 
and  Iran,  not  Saudi  Arabia. 

Given  the  instability  of  the  region, 
one  cannot  discount  the  possibility 
that  this  highly  sophisticated  U.S. 
equipment  could  fall  Into  the  wrong 
hands,  thus  compromising  American 
military  secrets.  If  the  sale  goes  for- 
ward. In  particular,  the  stability  of  the 
current  Saudi  regime  is  not  very  reas- 
suring. The  takeover  of  the  Grand 
Mosque  in  the  fall  of  1979  is  only  one 
indication  of  the  vulnerability  of  the 
Saudi  ruling  family. 

The  principal  advantage  Saudi 
Arabia  will  gain  oy  the  augmentation 
of  its  P-15  squadrons  Is  directed 
against  Israel,  Mr.  Speaker.  This  is 
why  the  proposed  sale  worries  me  so 
greatly  and  why  I  believe  it  is  ill 
advised.  Elxtendlng  the  range  of  the  P- 
15's  from  450  miles  to  1,000  miles  will 
enable  Saudi  Arabia  to  launch  attacks 
from  deep  within  its  territory  against 
any  target  in  Israel,  with  more  devas- 
tating force  than  the  Saudis  now  pos- 
sess. Judging  from  past  behavior.  I 
would  not  expect  the  Saudis  to  act 
alone,  but  In  concert  with  other  Arab 
nations  in  a  coordinated  attack  on  a 
broad  front.  Quite  obviously,  precision 
attacks  by  heavily  armed,  long-range 
Saudi  P-15's  would  severely  compli- 
cate Israeli  defense  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  very  disturbing 
that  there  has  been  no  quid  pro  quo 
from  Saudi  Arabia  in  response  to  UJS. 
willingness  to  bolster  its  security.  In 
fact,  since  the  initial  sale  of  P-15's  re- 
ceived congressional  approval  in  1978. 
Saudi  actions  have  Illustrated  belliger- 
ence. Indeed,  oil  blackmail  has  played. 
and  continues  to  play,  a  prominent 
role  in  Saudi  foreign  policy.  After  the 
1978  sale,  for  example,  Saudi  Arabia 


put  considerable  pressure  on  the 
United  States  not  to  build  its  strategic 
oil  reserve,  and  threatened  to  cut  back 
production  if  the  warning  was  disre- 
garded. Recent  statements  by  Saudi 
oU  minister  Sheik  Yamanl  Indicate 
that  Saudi  moderation  of  oil  prices  is 
designated  to  reduce  incentives  to 
search  for  petroleum  substitutes, 
thereby  prolonging  U.S.  dependence 
on  Saudi  Arabian  oil. 

In  light  of  Saudi  Arabia's  statements 
and  actions,  one  is  entitled  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  holds  no  special  regard 
for  the  United  States.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising given  the  differences  in  histo- 
ry, religion,  cultuj-e,  and  political  tra- 
ditions of  the  two  countries.  But  the 
United  States  and  Israel  do  have  a  spe- 
cial relationship,  tied  as  we  are  by  reli- 
gious, cultural,  and  political  values 
and  traditions.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
Israel  is  the  only  pro-Western  demo- 
cratic nation  in  the  Middle  East.  Its 
security  must  be  of  paramount  and 
overriding  Importance  to  U.S.  objec- 
tives in  the  region.  It  is  proper  to  en- 
hance the  security  of  other  Middle 
East  countries  who  are  opposed  to 
Soviet  expansion,  but  not  to  the 
extent  that  Israel's  security  is  thereby 
complicated  if  compromised.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  opposing  this  sale.* 
*  Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  take  part  In  a  special  order 
concerning  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of 
sophisticated  offensive  weaponry  for 
the  F-15  fighter  planes.  When  the 
Carter  administration  proposed  the 
original  P-15  sale  In  1978.  it  convinced 
a  reluctant  Congress  that  the  United 
States  would  benefit  through  forth- 
coming Saudi  concessions  in  areas 
vital  to  U.S.  security  and  Interest.  I  am 
therefore  calling  on  the  administra- 
tion to  review  their  decision  to  sell  alr- 
to-alr  missiles,  extra  fuel  tanks,  and 
aerial  surveillance  aircraft  to  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Government,  and  take 
Into  consideration  actions  toward  the 
United  States  since  the  1978  weapons 
sale. 

True  Saudi  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  is  most  accu- 
rately reflected  in  Saudi  oil  policy. 
However,  instead  of  supporting  oil 
price  moderation,  Saudi  Arabia  insti- 
gated the  rapid  escalation  of  OPEC  oil 
prices  after  the  Iranian  revolution, 
and  has  continued  its  threats  to 
reduce  oil  production.  The  Saudi  Ara- 
bians also  threatened  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration with  oU  cutbacks  If  the 
President  complied  with  the  congres- 
sional mandate  to  resiune  filling  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  a  stance 
of  completely  unwarranted  interfer- 
ence with  American  policy.  While 
Saudi  Arabia  moderated  its  oil  prices 
to  a  minor  degree  after  the  1978  P-15 
sale,  international  analysts  believe  it 
did  so  more  to  assert  its  own  independ- 
ence within  OPEC,  rather  than  aid 
the  American  oil  consumer. 


When  former  President  Carter  pro- 
posed the  1978  arms  sale  to  the 
Senate,  he  wrote  in  a  letter  that  the 
sale  of  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia  "would 
cement  their  ties  to  the  United  States 
and  advance  the  cause  of  moderation 
in  the  area."  However,  Instead  of  sup- 
porting the  first  peace  agreement  to 
be  reached  between  Israel  and  Egypt, 
the  Saudis  opposed  the  peacemaking 
efforts  of  the  United  States  by  leading 
the  Arab  League  In  condemning  the 
treaty  and  organizing  an  economic  and 
political  boycott  of  Egjrpt.  In  May 
1979,  President  Sadat  flercly  attacked 
the  Saudi  Arabian  rulers  for  their  con- 
tinued efforts  to  sabotage  the  peace 
treaty,  charging  the  Saudi  Govern- 
ment with  paying  several  Arab  govern- 
ments to  break  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Egypt. 

The  Saudi  Arabians  have  redoubled 
their  support  of  the  PLO  since  the 
signing  of  the  Camp  David  agreement. 
Ciirrently.  they  provide  major  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  PLO  and  support 
its  terrorist  activities  against  Israel. 

As  recently  as  January  1981.  Arabia 
led  the  Moslem  States  at  the  Islamic 
Conference  at  Taif  In  calling  for  a 
jihad  or  holy  war  against  Israel  At 
the  same  coriference.  Saudi  Arabia  se- 
verely pressured  Turkey  to  sever  its 
relations  with  IsraeL  In  a  revealing 
moment.  Crown  Prince  Pahad  himself 
participated  in  an  Islamic  prayer  for 
the  aid  of  Allah  in  "cleansing  Jerusa- 
lem of  the  Jews." 

I  believe  that  today's  editorial  In  the 
New  York  Times  sums  up  quite  well 
what  we  should  expect  from  the 
Saudis  in  return  for  selling  more  so- 
phisticated weaponry.  Today  the 
Times  called  for  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government  to  drop  their  pretense  of 
a  holy  war  against  IsraeL  The  Tlmea 
goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  h&rd  to  beUeve  that  the  Saudi's  diplo- 
matic doubletalk  still  fools  any  PalestiniaDs, 
thus  protecting  the  House  of  Saud  acainst 
subversion  or  revolt  Indeed,  If  the  Saudi 
monarch  cannot  survive  open  accommoda- 
tion with  Israel,  it  is  hardly  a  safe  deposi- 
tory for  all  that  dangerous  hardware. 

Therefore,  before  future  plans  are 
finalized  to  sell  weapons  to  the  Saudis 
we  must  In  return  receive  some  conces- 
sions. These  should  include  upholding 
the  agreements  of  the  1978  arms  deal, 
dropping  their  claim  of  a  holy  war 
against  Israel,  and  legitimize  Arab  ne- 
gotiations with  Israel.  Such  a  posture 
would  Increase  moderation  aiKJ  stabili- 
zation in  Middle  Eastern  affairs,  and 
would  serve  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  Israel,  and  the  pursuit 
of  world  peace.* 

*  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  has  no  more  Important  ally  In 
the  Middle  East  than  the  State  of 
Israel.  And  nowhere  in  the  wortd  does 
the  threat  of  war  pose  more  danger  to 
the  United  States  and  our  allies  than 
In  the  Middle  E^ast.  Yet  this  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  sell  our  most  ao- 
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phisticated  air  weaponry  to  the 
avowed  enemies  of  our  Israeli  allies. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  necessity  of  devel- 
oping better  relations  with  the  Arab 
SUtes  of  the  Middle  East.  Nor  would  I 
oppose  providing  defensive  weaponry 
to  those  Arab  States  as  a  means  of  sta- 
bilizing cooperative  governments. 
However,  I  have  several  questions 
about  the  reasoning  behind  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  state-of-the-art  offensive 
weapons  to  a  nation  which  has  openly 
opposed  the  Camp  David  peace  initia- 
tive. 

For  example,  why  Is  it  In  the  U.S. 
national  interest  to  equip  the  Saudis 
with  P-15  fighter-bombers  capable  of 
striking  targets  1,000  miles  away?  How 
is  the  cause  of  Middle  East  peace 
served  by  arming  the  Saudis  with  "aU 
aspect"  Sidewinder  missiles?  And  what 
does  the  United  States  expect  to  gain 
from  the  Saudis  in  return  for  our  gen- 
erosity? 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of 
no  logical  answers  to  these  questions.  I 
would  hope  the  current  administration 
is  prepared  to  enlighten  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  proposal.  If  we  are  to 
become  the  arms  merchants  of  the 
Middle  East,  let  us  know  precisely 
what  return  we  can  expect  on  oiu-  in- 
vestment.* 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  renewed  Saudi  requests,  the 
administration  is  proposing  to  sell  to 
Saudi  Arabia  so-called  conformal 
packs  which  would  lengthen  the  range 
and  increase  the  bomb-carrying  capa- 
bility of  P-15  fighters  sold  to  Saudi 
Arabia  in  1978.  This  proposal  is  con- 
trary to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  It  violates  the  precepts  of 
statesmanship  advanced  by  Secretary 
Haig  during  his  confirmation  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  just  2  months  ago.  The 
proposal  answers  no  seciirity  need  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  United  States 
stands  to  receive  no  benefit  from 
yielding  to  Saudi  pressure  for  these 
arms. 

On  January  9,  1981,  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig  told  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
consistency,  reliabUity,  and  balance 
should  characterize  American  foreign 
policy.  None  of  these  virtues  is  evident 
in  the  proposal  to  sell  Saudi  Arabia 
conformal  packs  for  the  F-15:  quite 
the  reverse. 

It  is  inconsistent.  We  have  decided 
to  refuse  this  equipment  on  at  least 
two  previous  occasions,  when  the  F- 
15*8  were  first  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia  in 
Btoy  1978  and  again  In  July  1980. 

We  would  be  unreliable.  Administra- 
tion spokesman  assured  the  Congress 
and  our  Israeli  allies  that— 

The  plane  requested  by  Saudi  Arabia  wiU 
not  be  etruipved  with  special  features  that 
could  give  It  additional  range.  (Emphasis 
added.) 


By  "balance"  Secretary  Haig  said  he 
meant  that  decisions  should  take  Into 
account  a  variety  of  pressures.  This 
decision  responds  only  to  Saudi  pres- 
sures and  not  to  our  interests  regard- 
ing Israel,  other  potential  allies  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Egypt,  or  the  general  in- 
terest In  reduction  of  arms  exports. 

How  supplying  the  F-15  with  longer 
range  will  advance  any  Saudi  security 
Interest  is  obscure.  It  is  peculiar 
enough  that  an  aircraft  whose  most 
Important  combat  characteristic  is  all- 
weather  performance  should  have 
been  supplied  to  a  country  whose  skies 
are  nearly  always  clear.  The  F-15's 
450-mlle  combat  radius  is  adequate  to 
cover  virtually  any  part  of  Saudi  air- 
space even  from  central  basing  in  the 
capital  city  of  Riyadh.  If  the  confor- 
mal packs  extend  the  aircraft's  radius 
to  1,000  miles,  where  do  the  Saudis 
mean  to  fly  it? 

If  in  fact  the  F-15  is  intended  to  be 
improved  in  order  to  upgrade  its  use- 
fulness for  air  defense,  what  do  the 
Saudis  mean  to  protect?  One  lesson  of 
the  Iraq-Iran  war  is  the  extraordinary 
difficulty  of  severely  damaging  oil  pro- 
duction and  transport  with  air  attacks. 
Both  the  Iraqis  and  the  Iranians  have 
attacked  each  other's  ports  and  pipe- 
lines by  air  without  doing  much 
damage. 

Who  is  the  potential  attacker?  A 
cursory  glance  at  the  map  makes 
Saudi  Arabia  look  vulnerable  to  mili- 
tary assault:  Long  borders  without 
topographical  obstacles,  a  thinly 
spread  population,  a  central  location 
rimmed  by  hostile,  heavUy  armed, 
more  populous  countries  envious  of 
Saudi  oil  wealth. 

But  as  a  British  Prime  Minister  once 
remarked,  cursory  glances  at  the  map 
lead  to  a  great  deal  of  misapprehen- 
sion. In  fact  Saudi  Arabia  is  an  island 
in  an  uncrossable  sea  of  sand.  None  of 
its  potential  enemies  can  really  reach 
its  vitals,  and  they  have  proved  they 
cannot.  In  1979  the  Marxist  foothold 
in  South  Yemen  could  scarcely  mount 
an  operation  10  kilometers  into  North 
Yemen,  much  less  overcome  the  logis- 
tical difficulties  of  Rub  al-Khall,  the 
'Empty  Quarter." 

As  for  Iraq,  given  the  glacial  pace  at 
which  it  advanced  into  Iran  against 
trifling  opposition,  it  would  take 
months  to  reach  anyplace  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Syria  tried  to  cross  the  border  into 
Jordan  in  1970  and  received  a  severe 
drubbing  for  its  pains.  This  year  Sjrria 
restrained  itself  to  posturing  on  Jor- 
dan's border.  Its  armed  forces  are  in 
no  shape  for  a  campaign  across  Jordan 
into  Saudi  Arabia. 

Improving  the  F-15  serves  solely  to 
provide  Saudi  Arabia's  Insecure 
princes  with  an  illuisory  safety.  The 
danger  to  the  throne  stems  from  home 
dissatisfaction— the  specter  of  rioters 
in  the  streets  against  whom  high-per- 
formance Jet  aircraft  wlD  be  useless. 


Now  one  might  suppose  that  fulfill- 
ing Saudi  Arabia's  request  for  the  con- 
formal packs  would  represent  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  some  Saudi  act.  The  ad- 
ministration has  not  confided  what 
something  we  might  get  for  breaching 
our  promises  and  playing  along  with 
the  illusions  of  Saudi  princes,  but  we 
can  imagine  that  the  administration 
hopes  that  the  Saudis  will  restrain  oil 
prices  or  that  they  will  use  their  influ- 
ence in  the  Arab  world  to  advance  our 
causes. 

If  indeed  some  such  bargain  under- 
lies the  administration  proposal  to  up- 
grade the  Saudi  F-15's,  it  is  a  particu- 
larly naive  and  foolish  one.  The 
Reagan  administration  may  be  the 
new  boys  on  the  block,  but  they  can 
review  the  files  of  their  predecessors. 

Selling  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  not 
necessary  to  make  them  moderate 
their  oil  price  rises.  I  held  hearings  In 
the  last  Congress  on  what  makes 
OPEC  pricing  decisions  tick.  While  the 
executive  branch  tends  to  believe  that 
all  the  Saudis  want  to  do  is  conserve 
their  oil  on  the  principle  that  oil  in 
the  ground  is  the  best  bank  account, 
the  record  clearly  shows  otherwise. 

Having  trained  at  Harvard  Business 
School,  Saudi  Arabia's  Oil  Minister 
can  calculate  quite  nicely  the  level  of 
output  that  maximizes  the  present 
value  of  Saudi  oil  combined  with  their 
portfolio  of  Investments  and  currency 
holdings  in  the  West.  This  calculation 
shows  them  that  excessive  production 
cuts  are  contrary  to  their  interest  and 
has  made  the  Saudis  repeatedly  try  to 
slow  the  explosion  of  OPEC  prices. 

In  1973  or  1974  the  Saudis  even  of- 
fered to  Secretary  Kissinger  to  hold 
the  line  at  a  price  of  $7  to  the  barrel, 
fearing  too  rapid  a  surge  in  prices.  He 
turned  them  down. 

Despite  administration  predictions 
that  Saudi  Arabia  would  hold  its  pro- 
duction to  8.5  million  barrels  a  day  or 
even  reduce  output  when  the  Iranian 
revolution  cut  world  supplies  in  1979, 
in  fact  the  Saudis  expanded  by  1  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  and  peaked  at 
over  10  minion  barrels  per  day.  This 
does  not  sound  as  though  the  execu- 
tive branch's  energy  experts  have  a 
good  understanding  of  Saudi  motiva- 
tions which  would  allow  them  to  de- 
termine that  sales  of  conformal  packs 
for  F-15's  will  help  us  in  the  oil  game. 

There  is  only  one  escape  from  the 
trap  of  dependence  on  Saudi  oil.  It  is 
not  kowtowing  to  the  arms  mania  of 
princes.  It  Is  cutting  our  use  of  oil. 

We  also  ought  to  know  better  than 
to  rely  on  Saudi  promises  that  if  we 
help  them  they  will  use  their  influ- 
ence with  Arab  brethren.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  little  enough  influence  with  neigh- 
boring Arab  countries,  whose  rulers 
fear  Saudi  hegemony.  The  Uttoral 
countries  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
look  outward  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the    Red    Sea,    not    inward    toward 
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Riyadh.  Mecca  is  an  object  of  spirit- 
ual, not  political,  reverence. 

Whatever  Influence  the  Saudis  do 
have  in  the  Moslem  countries,  we 
know  from  bitter  experience  that  they 
cannot  be  counted  on  to  use  it  on  our 
behalf.  After  the  1979  border  skirmish 
between  North  and  South  Yemen,  we 
responded  to  Saudi  request  for  mili- 
tary aid  to  North  Yemen  which  they 
offered  to  pay  for.  The  aid  program 
we  put  together  lacked  sense— we  were 
supplying  $40,000  per  active  soldier  of 
the  North  Yemeni  Army,  and  $400,000 
per  literate  one— but  despite  our  lar- 
gesse the  Saudis  did  not  keep  their 
end  of  the  bargain.  They  held  up  both 
payments  and  arms  shipments  by  im- 
posing unacceptable  conditions  on 
North  Yemen. 

It  is  seldom  clear  whether  this  and 
past  Saudi  behavior  is  the  result  of  de- 
viousness  or  merely  of  the  Saudi  royal 
family's  inability  to  make  and  hold  to 
policy  decisions,  which  become  pawns 
In  the  family's  internal  rivalries  for 
power  and  influence.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  Saudis  will  not  try  to  advance 
American  objectives  in  return  for  our 
arms.  At  most  they  will  use  their 
entree  into  our  arsenals  as  a  me&ns  of 
lording  it  over  other  Arabs— as  they 
did  with  North  Yemen. 

In  short,  the  sale  of  F-15  confomud 
packs  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  not  in  line 
with  a  sound  foreign  policy,  cannot 
contribute  measurably  to  Saudi  secu- 
rity, and  offers  no  benefit  that  the 
United  States  can  count  on.  Appeasing 
the  Saudis'  voracious  appetite  for 
modem  weapons  is  no  policy  for  a 
world  leader.* 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  concern  over 
the  administration's  plan  to  sell  so- 
phisticated arms  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  find  the  plan  to  provide  conformal 
fuel  tanks  and  Sidewinder  air-to-air 
missiles  for  the  60  F-15  Jet  aircraft 
which  the  Saudis  have  ordered  inap- 
propriate. It  has  become  apparent  re- 
cently that  they  also  Intend  to  provide 
AW  ACS  equipment  in  addition  to  the 
above-mentioned  armaments. 

In  my  mind,  the  supplying  of  these 
arms  represents  a  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel.  Consequently,  I  am  to- 
tally opposed  to  this  sale  and  will 
gladly  support  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval when  it  is  Introduced  by  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee.* 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
early  this  year,  religious  leaders  of 
Saudi  Arabia  called  for  a  jihad,  or 
holy  war,  against  Israel.  In  calling  for 
this  war,  they  prayed  to  God  asking 
for  help  to  "cleanse  Jerusalem  of  the 
Jews."  Two  months  later,  the  adminis- 
tration confirmed  its  intent  to  sell 
Saudi  Arabia  AIM-9L  air-to-air  mis- 
siles and  fuel  and  sensor  tactical 
(FAST)  packs  for  the  62  F-15  jet  fight- 
er   aircraft    the    United    States    had 


agreed  to  sell  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  1978. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  offen- 
sive capability  the  F-15  Jets  will  have 
with  this  new  equipment.  Therefore,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  opposition 
to  these  sales. 

In  1978,  when  Congress  approved 
the  original  sale  of  the  F-15's  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  jets  were  to  be  equipped 
with  the  AIM-7  Sparrow  missile  and 
the  AIM-9  Sidewinder  missile.  Con- 
gress received  written  assurances  from 
the  Carter  administration  that  there 
would  be  no  other  sales  of  "•  •  •  sys- 
tems or  armaments  that  would  in- 
crease the  range  or  enhance  the 
ground  attack  capability  of  the  F-15." 
Now,  the  sale  of  these  extra-large 
fuel  tanks  and  bomb  racks  will  in- 
crease the  range  and  firepower  of  the 
jets,  bringing  great  concern  to  Israel. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  opponents  of  the  Camp  David 
accords  and  this  sale  could  weaken  the 
Arab- Israeli  peace  process. 

The  original  sale  in  1978  was  a  ges- 
ture of  friendship  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  In  response  to  our  good 
will,  the  Saudis  raised  their  price  of  oil 
from  roughly  $13  to  $32  a  barrel.  Now 
what  are  we  to  expect  from  our  good 
will  this  time? 

I  doubt  this  sale  will  lead  to  oil  price 
moderation  or  increased  Saudi  produc- 
tion. I  challenge  this  dangerous  policy 
of  appeasement,  even  in  the  face  of 
Saudi  threats  to  cut  oU  production.  An 
escalated  arms  race  is  not  a  desirable 
policy  for  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote in  the  Middle  E^t.  This  sale  wiU 
only  heighten  anxiety  in  an  already 
tense  area  of  the  world,  intensifying 
Israeli  concern. 

It  has  never  been  our  policy  to  sup- 
port regimes  which  wish  to  "cleanse 
Jerusalem  of  the  Jews."  Thus,  it  is 
most  important  that  all  my  colleagues 
stand  together  in  opposition  to  this 
sale.* 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  express- 
ing deep  concern  over  the  proposed 
sale  of  AIM-9L  air-to-air  missiles  and 
fuel  sensor  tactical  packs  to  Saudi 
Arabia  for  use  on  the  60  P-15's  sold  by 
the  United  States  in  1978.  Proceeding 
with  this  proposed  sale  can  only  serve 
to  escalate  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East  without  contributing  to  overall 
progress  toward  a  long-term  settle- 
ment of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute. 

Sale  of  this  equipment  will  violate 
an  express  commitment  made  in  1978 
by  the  United  States  to  Israel  when 
the  original  F-15  sale  was  made  to  the 
Saudis.  At  that  time,  the  United 
Stetes  indicated  that  the  sale  of  F-15's 
was  made  solely  to  contribute  to  the 
abiUty  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  defend  itself 
against  external  threats  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  South  Yemen.  Effec- 
tive defensive  capability  for  the  Saudis 
against  these  and  any  other  credible 
potential  adversaries  remains  intact 
without    the   sale   of   this    advanced 


equipment.  What  this  newly  proposed 
sale  will  do.  If  permitted  to  go  forward. 
Is  to  add  a  destabilizing  offensive  pos- 
sibility to  the  Saudi  military  capability 
which  will  provide  a  real  and  perceived 
threat  to  the  security  of  Israel.  This, 
in  turn,  will  heighten  tensions  in  the 
Middle  East  and  leave  the  Israelis 
little  recourse  but  to  invest  in  counter- 
military  measures  to  check  the  Saudi 
escalation. 

The  long-term  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  our  Western  Allies  is  best 
served  by  a  situation  which  provides  a 
military  balance  between  Israel  and 
her  adversaries  until  a  framework  for 
peace  can  be  agreed  upon  and  imple- 
mented. A  major  step  forward  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  occurred  over 
the  past  4  years  with  signing  of  the 
Camp  David  Peace  Accord  by  Israel 
and  Egypt.  The  Saudis,  however,  have 
not  supported  the  peace  initiative 
which  grew  out  of  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. In  fact,  they  have  been  outspo- 
ken in  their  opposition  to  the  accord. 
This  raises  legitimate  questions  re- 
garding the  advisability  of  proceeding 
with  a  sale  which  no  one  can  deny 
places  in  the  Saudi  grasp  an  offensive 
capability  which  could  result  in  an  es- 
calation, and  not  a  moderation,  of  ten- 
sions in  the  Middle  E^ast.  Moreover, 
the  policy  course  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration intends  to  pursue  over  the 
next  4  years  in  the  Middle  East  is  not 
yet  clearly  delineated.  I  would  main- 
tain that  this  sale  without  the  benefit 
of  such  a  carefully  defined  policy  is  ill 
advised. 

The  painful  course  of  events  in  Iran 
over  the  past  3  years  should  further 
caution  us  against  a  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  which  has  a  potential  of 
promoting  instability  within  the 
region.  In  Iran,  in  an  effort  to  provide 
a  buffer  to  check  Soviet  advancement 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  United  States 
provided  a  steady  stream  of  advanced 
military  equipment,  thereby  accelerat- 
ing technology  transfer  and  Industrial 
moderation.  We  have  already  wit- 
nessed internal  dissension  within 
Saudi  Arabia  similar  to  that  which 
eventually  led  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Shah  in  Iran.  Sales  of  sophisticated 
military  equipment  and  technology 
which  further  encourage  the  Saudi 
ruling  family  toward  a  rapid  course  of 
modernization  and  westernization  can 
seriously  threaten  domestic  and  re- 
gional political  and  social  stability. 

No  one  would  deny  that  fostering 
friendly  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia  is 
very  important  to  the  United  States, 
both  because  of  the  leadership  role 
the  Saudis  exercise  within  OPEC  and 
the  Importance  of  political  stability  in 
the  Middle  East.  Nonetheless,  friend- 
ship must  be  a  two-way  street,  where- 
by the  Saudis  must  recognize  the  para- 
mount importance  of  a  stable  and 
secure  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
which  includes  the  well-being  of  the 
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state  of  Israel.  This  propoeed  sale,  in 
my  opinion,  reflects  an  Insensltlvlty  to 
(me  part  of  this  equaUon. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
urge  a  careful  reexamination  of  the 
proposed  sale  by  this  administration.  I 
Join  efforts  of  my  colleagues  here 
today  and  In  upcoming  days  to  oppose 
this  sale  because  I  am  convinced  that 
It  is  counterproductive  to  progress 
toward  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East* 

•  Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  Mr.  Blanchaiu)  and  Mr 
Kntp  have  called  for  this  special 
order,  so  that  we  may  express  our  con- 
cern about  the  dangerous  Implications 
of  the  proposed  sale  of  P-15  enhance- 
ment equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
proposed  sale  is  contrary  to  both  the 
long  and  the  short  term  Interests  of 
the  United  SUtes,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
IsraeL 

With  this  additional  offensive  equip- 
ment, Saudi  Arabia  will  be  able  to 
monitor  all  of  Israel's  military  activi- 
ties. Israeli  air  superiority  will  be  se- 
verely weakened.  Moreover,  the  P-15 
enhancement  equipment  represents  a 
dangerous  threat  to  the  Middle  East 
peace  process. 

There  are  additional  compelling  rea- 
sons for  us  to  question  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  sale.  The  sale  wiU  not 
strengthen  the  security  of  Saudi 
Arabia  nor  will  it  increase  the  stability 
of  the  entire  region.  Furthermore, 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  sale  will 
lead  to  oil  price  moderation  or  in- 
creased Saudi  oil  production. 

The  Implications  of  the  addition  of 
yet  another  of  the  world's  most  so- 
phisticated military  devices  to  the 
Saudi  arsenal  are  so  dangerous,  that  I 
Join  with  my  coUeagues  in  urging  a 
halt  to  the  proposed  sale.* 
•  Mr.  FROST.  B«r.  Speaker.  I  am  dis- 
appointed with  the  administration's 
dedalon  to  upgrade  Saudi  Arabia's  P- 
15  fleet  and  to  sell  her  the  AW  AC 
system. 

In  one  grand  sweep,  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon  has  managed  to  renege  on  a 
promise  made  to  Israel  In  1978;  It  has 
tflted  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Middle  East  toward  Israel's  longstand- 
ing enemies;  and,  it  has  placed  the 
United  States  in  the  anomalous  posl- 
Uon  of  arming  both  sides  in  one  of  his- 
tory's most  deadly  conflicts. 

And  for  what  punxwe? 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  up- 
grading the  Saudis  P-15's  will 
strengthen  her  from  possible  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  By  doing  so,  we  are 
told,  the  sale  will  have  a  stabilizing 
effect  on  the  Middle  East. 

This  rationale  is  sadly  misguided. 
Since  when  does  it  make  sense  to  deal 
with  instabUlty  by  raising  the  stakes 
in  an  already  volatile  situation? 

Since  when  does  It  make  sense  to 
strengthen  an  Arab  nation  by  enabling 
it  to  destroy  Israel? 
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Israel  has  long  been  one  of  our  most 
valuable  allies.  It  is  strategically  locat- 
ed. Its  military  force  is  the  strongest 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  has  an  intelli- 
gence operation  that  has  on  several  oc- 
casions channelled  critical  information 
to  the  United  SUtes  and  to  Arab 
nations. 

Does  the  administration  propose  to 
embark  on  a  policy  that  rewards  our 
allies  by  putting  weapons  into  the 
hands  of  their  adversaries? 

And  what  advantages  are  to  be 
gained  from  this  sale?  The  United 
States  has  received  no  guarantees 
from  the  Saudis  that  our  generosity 
will  be  in  the  form  of  military  facili- 
ties or  base  rights  on  Saudi  soil.  We 
have  no  assurances  that  P-15's  will  not 
be  targeted  against  Israel,  or  that  the 
AWACS  will  not  be  used  to  coordinate 
an  Arab  invasion  of  Israel. 

Nor  have  the  Saudis  reclproacted  by 
recognizing  the  right  of  Israel  and  her 
people  to  Uve  in  safety.  They  have  not 
committed  themselves  to  the  Camp 
David  process,  or  to  any  effort  that 
promises  a  meaningful  resolution  to 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

Instead,  they  have  championed  the 
cause  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization—a body  dedicated  to  the 
destruction  of  Israel. 

The  administration  is  sadly  mistak- 
en If  It  believes  this  decision  will  entice 
the  Saudis  away  from  the  PLO.  It  will 
have  the  opposite  effect— it  will  enable 
them  to  remain  at  arms-length  from 
the  peace  process  without  fear  of 
reprisal  from  their  good  friend  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  must  not  put 
Itself  up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Friendship  Is  a  two-way  street.  The 
Saudis  must  understand  that  there  is 
something  to  be  gained  from  an  alli- 
ance with  the  United  States,  but  that 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  that  will  work 
to  the  detriment  of  Israel. 

I  urge  my  colleagues   to  carefully 
consider  the  consequences  of  this  deci- 
sion. There  are  far  better  ways  of  im- 
proving our   position   in   the   Middle 
East.  I  urge  that  we  Instruct  the  ad- 
ministration to  search  for  other  op- 
tions, instead  of  taking  the  easy  way 
out    and    jeopardizing    the   State    of 
Israel  In  the  process.* 
•  Mr.    TRAXLER.    Mr.    Speaker,    in 
1978  I  opposed  the  sale  of  P-15  fighter 
planes  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Then  I  was 
told  that  these  planes  were  needed  by 
Saudi  Arabia  for  defensive  measures.  I 
was    also    assured    that    the    United 
SUtes  would  not  seU  the  Saudis  multi- 
ple ejection  bomb  racks,  PAST  packs 
AIM-9L'8,  KC-135  tankers  or  E-2C  or 
E-3A  AWACS  command/radar  planes. 
I  am  concerned  that  now  the  Reagan 
administration  wants  to  sell  these  very 
same  offensive  weapons  to  the  Saudis 
The  addition  of  the  PAST  packs  and 
the  AIM-9L's  will  greatly  improve  the 
offensive  capability  of  the  Saudi  Air 
Force.  The  1978  sale  of  P-15's  to  the 
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Saudis  did  not  improve  the  sUbillty  of 
the  region  as  the  supporters  of  this 
sale  had  indicated.  Certainly  the  sale 
of   this  sophisticated   weaponry   will 
only  escalate  the  Middle  East  tensions. 
There  is  no  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia  at 
this  time  to  Justify  this  sale.  I  urge 
that  the  Reagan  administration  recon- 
sider this  possible  sale  especially  in 
light  of  its  possible  Impact  on  Israel 
and  the  sUblllty  of  the  entire  Middle 
East  region.  After  the  sale  of  the  P- 
15'8  in  1978.  we  saw  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  oU  from  $12  to  $32  a  barrel,  Saudi 
Arabia  has  continued  to  be  a  leading 
opponent  to  the  Camp  David  accords 
and  the  Saudis  have  rejected  Ameri- 
can base  arrangements  in  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  I  question  whether  the  sale 
of  these  weapons  will  accomplish  its 
proposed  goals  of  deterring  the  Soviets 
in  the  Middle  East  or  Improving  the 
position  of  the  United  SUtes  there.» 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
voice  my  opposition  to  the  proposal  to 
provide  Saudi  Arabia  with  additional 
military  equipment  for  their  P-15  air- 
craft, and  the  sale  of  airborne  warning 
and   control   system   (AWACS)   E-3A 
aircraft,  which  Is  currently  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 

I   have   spoken   previously   on   the 
floor   against   the   sale   of   P-15's  to 
Saudi  Arabia  because  I  felt  that  this 
sale   would   seriously   Jeopardize   the 
delicate  military  balance  in  the  Mid- 
east,   and    our    commitment    to    the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  confronU- 
tlon  and  hostilities  there.  The  Con- 
gress went  through  a  long  and  intense 
debate  over  the  decision  to  sell  60  of 
our  topllne  fighter/bombers  to  Saudi 
Arabia  as  a  part  of  a  package  deal  of 
sophisticated  armaments  to  the  Mid- 
east. The  Congress  received  assurances 
from  both  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  SUte  Department  that  these 
aircraft  were  for  defensive  purposes 
only  and  would  not  constitute  a  threat 
to  Israel.   Furthermore,  we  were  as- 
sured that  these  planes  would  not  be 
fitted  with  the  sophisticated  add-on 
equipment  which  the  P-15  is  designed 
to  carry.  Now  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  considering  the  request  by  the 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  for  the 
same  equipment  which  we  were  as- 
sured would  not  be  provided.  In  addi- 
tion,   the   sale   of   the   AWACS   now 
being     considered     would     give     the 
Saudis  the  threatening  capability  to 
monitor  Israeli  activity  from  airspace 
safely  inside  Saudi  Arabia. 

There  is  only  one  nation  threatened 
by  the  supply  of  armaments  to  Saudi 
Arabia— Israel.  To  supply  these  addi- 
tional arms  systems  would  be  a  direct 
contravention  of  the  assurances  made 
by  the  previous  administration  to  the 
Congress  in  1978.  While  we  are  work- 
ing to  bring  Egypt  and  Israel  closer  to- 
gether for  the  conclusion  of  the  Camp 
David  peace  treaty,  it  cannot  be  in  our 
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best  Interests  to  escalate  the  tension 
of  the  region  by  arming  Saudi  Arabia. 
We  must  act  rationally  and  responsi- 
bly, as  a  nation,  if  we  are  to  Insure 
that  Israel  remains  a  vital,  democratic 
sUte  and  that  the  problems  in  the 
Mideast  are  resolved  in  an  equlUble 
and  peaceful  manner.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  Join  me  In  ex- 
pressing to  the  Reagan  administration 
our  opposition  to  the  pursuit  of  this 
proposal,  which  Is  contrary  to  Ameri- 
can Interests  In  the  Mideast.* 

•  Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  considering 
the  sale  of  weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia 
which  wUl  substantially  Increase  the 
pace  of  the  arms  race  In  the  Middle 
East.  The  weapons  currently  under 
consideration  include  conformal  fuel 
tanks  and  air-to-air  missiles,  which 
would  increase  the  firepower  and 
range  of  the  Saudl's  fleet  of  F-15  mis- 
siles, and  the  AWACS  warning  system, 
adding  to  defensive  warning  capabili- 
ties. I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  implications  of  the  sale  of  the  P- 
15  enhancer  weapons,  significantly 
adding  to  the  offensive  power  of  the 
Saudi  air  force. 

First,  I  contend  that  Saudi  Arabia 
does  not  need  these  enhancer  weap- 
ons. Saudi  Arabia  Is  a  small  country 
with  weak  defense  forces,  and  would 
be  unable  to  counter  a  major  Soviet 
attack  even  with  the  F-15  enhancer 
weapons.  A  buildup  of  the  American 
presence  in  the  Middle  East  is  prob- 
ably the  best  way  to  ensure  against 
the  prospects  of  a  Soviet  attack,  not 
the  sale  of  the  proposed  weapons. 

Second,  the  sale  of  these  weapons 
certainly  wlU  lead  to  a  new  roimd  of 
arms  buildup  in  the  Middle  East.  Con- 
formal  fuel  tanks  would  increase  the 
range  of  Saudi  Jets  to  1.000  miles,  plac- 
ing most  of  Israel  within  direct  reach 
of  Saudi  weapons  and  forcing  Israel  to 
match  this  new  offensive  level.  Other 
nations,  more  radical  and  not  neces- 
sarily pro-Saudi,  would  also  be  encour- 
aged to  Increase  their  weaponry  sys- 
tems to  counter  the  new  Saudi  offen- 
sive threat.  In  short  the  new  Saudi 
systems  would  be  used  to  Justify  an  in- 
crease in  arms  throughout  much  of 
the  Middle  East. 

Therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  the  sale 
of  conformal  fuel  tanks  and  alr-to-alr 
mlssUes  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This  sale 
cannot  be  expected  to  Increase  Saudi 
security,  but  It  can  lead  to  an  unneces- 
sary splrallng  of  arms  buildup  and  a 
more  devasUtlng  potential  war  in  the 
Middle  East.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
participating  in  today's  special  order 
to  convey  my  strong  opposition  and 
profound  concern  about  this  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  sell  advanced  mis- 
siles, fuel  and  sensor  packs  to  Saudi 
Arabia  for  use  on  the  62  P-15  fighter 
planes  that  the  Saudis  are  currently 
purchasing  from  us. 


Our  discussions  today  are  among  the 
most  important  that  we  have  under- 
taken In  the  97th  Congress.  I  will  sUte 
categorically  that  whatever  short-term 
benefits  we  feel  we  can  derive  from 
the  Saudis  in  making  this  sale,  will  be 
completely  negated  by  the  harm  we 
will  do  to  our  relations  with  our  be- 
loved friend  and  critically  strategic 
ally  Israel. 

Let  us  first  examine  what  is  being 
proposed  by  the  administration.  It  was 
1978  when  former  President  Carter 
first  proposed— and  the  Senate  later 
approved— the  initial  sale  of  advanced 
F-15  fighters  to  Saudla  Arabia.  Much 
concern  was  registered  at  that  time 
relative  to  the  offensive  capability  of 
these  planes.  Now  2  years  later— the 
administration  is  proposing  to  greatly 
enhance  offensive  potential  of  the 
Saudis  by  equipping  these  aircraft 
with  sophisticated  Sidewinder  missiles, 
extra  fuel  tanks,  and  bomb  racks.  The 
administration  Is  also  proposing  to 
provide  the  Saudis  with  the  highly 
technical  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol system.  AWACS  E-3A  aircraft.  In 
a  military  sense— AWACS  would 
double  the  capacity  of  the  F-15's  we 
have  already  provided. 

Let  us  examine  In  more  detail  the  re- 
lationship between  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Israel.  Only  last  month.  Saudi  Arabia 
lent  its  support  to  a  sUtement  calling 
for  a  holy  war  against  Israel.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  and  continues  to  refuse  to 
endorse  the  Camp  David  peace  accord. 
Finally,  and  perhaps  the  most  danger- 
ous point  to  be  made  is  the  Saudl's 
longstanding  financial  support  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization— a 
group  whose  primary  objective  is  to 
destroy  Israel. 

In  a  more  historical  setting— Israel 
in  its  33  year  history  has  fought  four 
bitter,  bloody  wars.  Saudi  Arabia  has 
participated  In  three  of  them.  The  sale 
of  this  sophisticated  equipment  to  the 
Saudis  greatly  enhances  their  ability 
to  wage  an  individual  attack  against 
Israel  or  adds  considerably  to  a  more 
comprehensive  Arab  initiative  against 
IsraeL 

This  sale  sends  the  wrong  type  of 
American  message  to  the  volatile 
Middle  East.  It  places  us  in  the  posi- 
tion of  bolstering  the  arms  race  in 
that  region,  for  If  we  In  fact  provide 
these  weapons  to  the  Saudis,  we  wlU 
be  forced  to  provide  new  military  aid 
to  Israel.  We  are  unraveling  the  al- 
ready precarious  balance  of  power 
which  exists  in  the  Middle  East.  That 
balance  of  power  is  based  on  the 
strength  and  seciuity  of  Israel.  If  we 
are  arming  Saudi  Arabia— a  noted  foe 
of  Israel— we  are  placing  Israel  at  a  po- 
tential military  disadvantage. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  we 
are  getting  very  little  In  return  for 
this  commitment  of  arms.  There  is  no 
reason  to  feel  that  this  sale  will  lead 
the  Saudis  to  endorse  the  Camp  £>avld 
agreements.  On  the  issue  of  oil— much 


ado  has  been  made  about  the  Saudis 
"moderate"  611  pricing  policies— and 
that  should  be  considered  as  a  justifi- 
cation for  this  sale.  Consider  this  fact: 
In  1978  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  Saudi 
oU  was  $12.70.  Today  it  is  $32  or 
nearly  triple  the  price.  Is  this  M»ne- 
thlng  we  should  reward? 

Finally  in  our  discussions  today,  let 
us  consider  the  nation  we  are  propos- 
ing to  sell  these  arms  to— Saudi 
Arabia.  There  is  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  their  Internal  stability. 
The  attempted  seizure  of  the  Orand 
Mosque  in  Mecca  resulted  In  security 
reverberations  felt  around  the  worid. 
We  have  no  assurances  that  all  is 
stable  and  secure  even  today  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  This  must  be  given  the  most 
serious  consideration. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  conduct 
this  special  order  today  as  Secretary 
of  SUte  Haig  visits  Saudi  Arabia.  He 
just  concluded  talks  in  Israel  and  I  am 
certain  he  heard  first  hand  of  Israel's 
concern  about  the  sale  of  arms  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

To  sell  P-15'8,  imjirovement  equip- 
ment, and  AWACS  systems  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  not  the  way  to  reaffirm  our 
friendshlp  with  Israel— it  is  a  regres- 
sive step  away  from  the  triumphs  of 
the  Camp  E>avid  accord.  It  is  a  poor  in- 
vestment of  American  money.  W^  are 
getting  very  little  in  return  as  com- 
pared to  the  overall  risks.  For  all  these 
reasons  I  urge  that  the  Senate  vote 
down  this  proposal— and  this  adminis- 
tration shift  its  Middle  East  priorities 
away  from  a  new  arms  race  and  badi 
to  peace  and  stability  in  this  region.* 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall, 
I  Joined  with  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  writing  to  the  President  to 
oppose  a  nmiored  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia 
of  equipment  to  enhance  the  capabili- 
ty of  that  Kingdom's  60  F-15's. 
Wisely,  the  administration  at  that 
time  chose  not  to  move  ahead  with  the 
transactioiL  Little,  if  anything,  has 
changed  over  the  past  6  months:  not 
conditions  In  the  region,  not  the 
buyer,  and  certainly  not  the  reasons 
why  the  sale  is  not  in  our  best  nation- 
al interests. 

Some  say  the  region  is  unstable  and 
we  must  shore  up  the  Saudi  defense 
capability.  But  let  there  be  no  doubt 
This  sale  will  not  make  Saudi  Arabia 
more  secure  from  internal  or  external 
threats.  Nor  is  there  any  possibility 
that  enhanced  P-15's  will  enable  the 
Saudl's  to  defeat  a  Soviet  thnist  into 
the  regloiL  In  fact,  this  sale  will  only 
increase  instability  within  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  Middle  East. 

Some  say  the  sale  will  somehow 
strengthen  the  Arab-Israeli  peace 
process.  But  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues. Saudi  Arabia  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a  leading  opponent  of 
the  Camp  David  accords.  We  were  as- 
sured in  1978  when  the  original  sale  of 
F-15's  was  approved  that  the  planes 
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would  promote  Saudi  moderation  and 
InTolvement  In  the  peace  process. 
Since  then  however,  Saudi  Arabia  has 
continued  its  support  for  the  terrorist 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  the 
Kingdom's  leaders  have  called  for 
Jihad  against  Israel  and  it  has  con- 
demned the  Egypt-Israel  peace  treaty. 
To  seU  Saudi  Arabia  additional  offen- 
sive equipment  for  its  F-15's  will  not 
encourage  moderation  and  would  only 
reward  intransigence. 

Some  who  are  legitimately  con- 
cerned about  the  flow  of  oil  from 
Saudi  Arabia  argue  that  the  sale  will 
assure  a  continuing  supply  of  crude. 
But  It  is  clear  the  sale  will  not  lead  to 
oil  price  moderation  or  increased 
Saudi  production.  If  anything,  it  will 
appear  to  be  appeasement  in  the  face 
of  Saudi  threats  to  cut  oil  production. 
Because  of  a  current  world  surplus  of 
oil,  Saudi  Arabia  is  reported  to  be  con- 
sidering production  cutbacks  to  prop 
up  the  current  price  of  oil,  even 
though  it  could  assist  In  rolling  back 
recent  OPEC  price  increases  to  ease 
inflationary  pressures  In  the  West.  No 
such  effort  is  contemplated  or  expect- 
ed. 

Moreover.  I  should  point  out  that 
after  the  P-15  sale  in  1978.  Saudi 
Arabia  threatened  to  cut  back  on  oil 
production  if  the  Carter  administra- 
tion continued  to  build  up  a  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  as  mandated  by  the 
Congress.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  there  is  little  give  in  the  Saudi 
IXKition  on  oU  supplies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  three  of 
the  very  sound  reasons  why  this  sale  is 
not  in  our  best  interests,  or  those  of 
Saudi  Arabia  or  Israel.  Last  fall  the 
proposed  sale  was  canceled  for  these 
same  reasons.  Little  has  changed  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  again  reject  this 
deal.* 

•  Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  go  on  record  as  disapproving  the 
sale  of  any  additional  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia  for  the  80  P-15  jet  fight- 
er aircraft  the  Saudis  ordered  from 
the  United  SUtes  in  1978.» 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  deep  urgency  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  decision  of  President 
Reagan  to  sell  additional  P-15  equip- 
ment to  Saudi  Arabia;  equipment 
which  would  give  those  highly  ad- 
vanced aircraft  a  greatly  enhanced  of- 
fensive capability.  I  congratulate  my 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Katp).  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Blahchahd),  for 
their  efforts  in  arranging  for  this  spe- 
cial order.  I  trust  that  It  will  serve  its 
purpose  in  alerting  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, and,  indeed,  the  Nation  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  problems  this 
unfortunate  decision  has  created. 

I  might  say  that  I  did  everything  In 
my  power  to  block  the  original  sale  of 
the  P-15 '8  to  Saudi  Arabia  In  1978.  I 
am  just  as  determined  to  prevent  this 
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further  enhancement  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's military  capability.  Indeed.  I 
have  already  introduced  a  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  90,  to 
block  this  sale,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it.  I  have  also  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  President  Reagan  ex- 
pressing my  opposition  to  the  sale  in 
the  strongest  terms. 

Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration now  appears  to  be  compound- 
ing its  original  error.  This  past  week, 
we  heard  reports  that  the  administra- 
tion has  tentatively  decided  to  provide 
still  more  arms  for  the  Saudis,  In  the 
form  of  five  advanced  AW  AC  surveil- 
lance planes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regard  these  propos- 
als as  a  most  dangerous  foreign  policy 
mistake  on  the  part  of  President 
Reagan  and  his  foreign  policy  advis- 
ers. It  disturbs  me  deeply  that  they  do 
not  seem  to  recognize  the  conse- 
quences of  their  action.  In  fact,  the 
State  Department's  official  justifica- 
tion for  providing  the  Saudis  with  this 
added  weapons  capability  is  that  there 
Is  a  serious  deteroriation  in  security 
conditions  in  the  Middle  East-Persian 
Gulf  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  State  Depart- 
ment how  creating  a  greater  security 
Imbalance  in  the  area  can  help  pre- 
vent deterioration  in  security  condi- 
tions? There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  adding  to  the  Saudis  weapons  ca- 
pability does  create  a  security  imbal- 
ance. Already  we  hear  reports  that 
Israel— understandably— is  seeking  ad- 
ditional P-15's  and  intelligence  equip- 
ment from  the  United  States  to 
counter  the  additional  weapons  threat 
from  the  Saudis.  If  Saudi  Arabia  gets 
this  equipment,  its  P-15s  will  be  able 
to  hit  any  target  In  Israel  from  any 
base  in  Saudi  Arabia.  No  wonder  Israel 
feels  the  need  to  add  to  its  defenses. 
Why  should  not  Israel  feel  threat- 
ened? 

Nor  would  Israel  be  alone.  Egypt, 
Iraq,  and  Iran  also  are  capable  of 
coming  under  Saudi  Arabian  attack 
with  this  new  equipment.  You  can  be 
certain  they  will  all  be  seeking  addi- 
tional arms  to  meet  this  new  menace. 
In  selling  this  military  equipment  to 
the  Saudis,  the  United  States  Is  stimu- 
lating a  new  arms  race  In  this  most 
volatile  part  of  the  world.  That  cer- 
tainly contributes  to  a  further  deterio- 
ration in  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  other  Im- 
portant problems  Involved  in  this  pro- 
posed sale.  Plrst,  there  Is  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  the  world  will  regard 
this  as  another  attempt  to  appease 
one  of  the  OPEC  oil  producers.  Saudi 
Arabia,  one  of  the  leading  oU  produc- 
ers of  the  world,  has  recently  been 
threatening  to  reduce  production  In 
order  to  force  oU  prices  still  higher.  It 
is  a  tragic  error  to  believe  that  selling 
arms  to  the  Saudis  would  appease 
their  appetite  for  higher  oil  prices. 
Three  years  ago  we  were  assured  the 
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sale  of  the  P-15's  would  persuade  the 
Saudis  to  moderate  their  oil  price  poli- 
cies. In  those  3  years,  under  Saudi 
Arabia's  leadership.  OPEC  has  more 
than  doubled  the  price  of  crude  oil, 
causing  untold  world  financial  prob- 
lems. Such  are  the  rewards  of  appease- 
ment. 

Second,  and  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant, is  the  fact  that  if  this  sale  Is 
permitted,  it  will  break  a  most  solemn 
commitment  made  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  1978  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  to  Israel.  We  were  assured  that  if 
the  F-15's  were  sold  to  the  Saudis,  no 
additional  offensive  equipment  for  the 
planes  would  be  permitted  to  go  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Now,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration wants  to  break  this  solemn 
commitment.  I  find  that  deplorable, 
and  a  foreign  policy  error  of  the  worst 
kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  united  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  In  sending  a 
strong  protest  to  the  President.  I  hope 
he  wUl  reconsider  his  unfortunate 
move.  But,  It  appears  at  this  time  that 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
take  action  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
these  additional  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  earlier  In  my 
remarks  that  I  had  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution to  prevent  this  sale.  In  the 
strongest  terms  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  support  his  move.  We  can 
prevent  the  Reagan  administration 
from  committing  a  grievous  foreign 
policy  error.  We  must  stop  the  sale  of 
additional  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia.* 
•  Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Middle  East  has  time  and  again 
proven  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
stable  areas  In  the  world.  To  combat 
Soviet  adventurism  In  that  area  we 
sold  billions  of  dollars  of  our  finest 
weaponry  to  our  most  stable,  stalwart 
ally.  Of  course,  that  was  Iran.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  we  have  not  learned  from 
our  past  mistakes.  In  light  of  the  vast 
purchase  of  offensive  weaponry  that 
Saudi  Arabia  has  made,  its  population 
would  appear  to  be  Incapable  of  hold- 
ing forces  for  the  tanks  and  aircraft  It 
has  already  obtained.  One  must  ques- 
tion whether  the  Saudi  Government  Is 
stockpiling  weapons  for  future  trans- 
fer to  other  countries  or  organizations. 

The  United  States  made  this  error  in 
Iran  and  we  should  not  repeat  this 
error  with  the  Saudi  Government. 
Certainly  there  are  major  differences 
between  the  House  of  Saud  and  the 
Shah  In  terms  of  governmental  admin- 
istration, yet  there  are  ujisettling  par- 
allels. There  au-e  underlying  potentials 
for  Inherent  Instability  In  this  regrlon 
which  date  back  centuries,  which  can 
erupt  without  warning  among  ances- 
tral rivals. 

I  am  not  convinced  the  sale  of  this 
weaponry  adds  anything  to  the  de- 
fense of  Saudi  Arabia.  F\irtherm6re, 
anticipating  the  worst  case,  should 
some    unexpected    political    upheaval 
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topple  the  present  Saudi  Government, 
this  stockpile  of  some  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced American  weaponry  could  fall 
Into  the  hands  of  fanatic  revolutionar- 
ies or  neighboring  states  with  affili- 
ations to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Alternatively,  one  can  fashion  nu- 
merous scenarios  Involving  offensive 
use  of  these  weapons  which  are  not 
only  nonconcurrent  but  directly  op- 
posed to  U.S.  interests.  It  is  no  under- 
statement that  Saudi  Arabia  rejects 
the  Camp  David  accords  and  has  been 
given  to  calls  for  jihad  against  Israel 
and  the  isolation  of  Egypt.  Sale  of 
these  offensive  weapons  will  have  a 
dangerously  destabilizing  effect  on 
this  region.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
this  sale  is  an  unquestionable  threat 
to  the  existence  of  our  ally,  Israel.  In 
the  short  term  our  country  may  be  re- 
trieving petro  dollars  for  weapons,  but 
Is  It  worth  precipitating  an  arms  race 
In  the  Middle  East  which  could  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  our  foreign  oil 
supply  and  our  few  friends  In  this 
region?* 

•  Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  administration  Intends 
to  go  through  with  the  sale  of  F-15 
fighter  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Many 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  have 
raised  questions.  and  expressed 
doubts,  as  to  whether  this  Is  the  wise 
and  prudent  course  of  action.  Regard- 
less of  your  views  on  this  question.  I 
urge  you  to  join  me  in  reaffirming  our 
commitment  to  the  continued  exist- 
ence and  security  of  the  State  of 
Israel. 

Israel  is  the  lynchpln  of  the  Middle 
East;  the  only  stable  democracy  on 
whom  the  United  States  can  depend. 
Throughout  her  history.  Israel  has  re- 
mained a  staunch  and  faithful  ally  of 
the  United  States.  A  strong,  stable 
Israel  acting  as  a  bastion  against  radi- 
cal and  Communist  aggression  is  es- 
sential to  peace  and  continued  Ameri- 
can Influence  In  the  area. 

Let  us  make  it  clear  to  Israel,  her 
friends,  and  her  adversaries  that  the 
United  States  will  not  tolerate  aggres- 
sion against  Israel. 

Let  us  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
never  acquiesce  In  the  establishment 
of  a  radical  Palestinian  State  in  the 
Middle  East  for  without  question  it 
would  fall  under  the  control  and  domi- 
nance of  the  Soviet  Union  and  threat- 
en the  very  existence  of  Israel. 

Let  us  never  forget  Isreal's  faithful- 
ness to  the  United  States.  We  owe  her 
no  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Reagan  has 
given  America  a  new  beginning  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Let  us  renew  our 
commitment  to  the  people  of  Israel  as 
an  Integral  part  of  that  new  begin- 
ning.* 

*  Mr.  LeBOUTILUER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  States  has  announced  Its 
Intention  to  offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  a 
multiblllion-dollar  arms  package  to  en- 
hance the  offensive  capability  of  the 


62  F-15  air  superiority  Jet  fighters  or- 
dered from  the  Carter  administration 
In  1978. 

While  the  exact  details  of  this  sale 
have  yet  to  be  announced,  it  is  already 
clear  the  United  States  is  going  to  con- 
siderable lengths  to  Improve  Saudi 
Arabia's  offensive  capability.  To  date 
the  following  items  have  been  includ- 
ed in  the  package:  Plrst.  the  free 
world's  most  advanced  short-range,  in- 
frared alr-to-alr  missile,  the  Sidewind- 
er AIM-9L;  second,  conf ormal  fuel  and 
equipment  pods  which  wiU  more  than 
double  the  combat  radius  of  the  F-15 
and  make  It  possible  to  strike  any 
target  in  Israel  from  any  base  in  Saudi 
Arabia;  and  third,  five  AW  ACS— air- 
borne warning  and  control  system — en- 
abling Saudi  air  forces  to  monitor  Is- 
raeli defenses  in  depth  and  to  coordi- 
nate any  air  offensive  against  Israel. 

I  have  stood  In  opposition  to  this 
sale  from  the  very  outset  and  I  now 
take  this  occasion  to  reaffirm  my 
record  on  the  matter. 

GeneraUy  speaking,  if  the  F-15/ 
AWACS  agreement  should  be  ap- 
proved, the  stability  of  both  Isreal  and 
Saudi  Arabia  would  be  threatened. 
Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
afforded  increased  opportunities  to 
penetrate  the  Middle  Blast  and  the  ad- 
jacent land  and  sea  areas.  Without 
question,  such  developments  would  en- 
danger vital  U.S.  Interests  and  cannot 
be  permitted. 

To  cancel  the  proposed  arms  sale— 
and  to  forestall  these  potential  devel- 
opments—I have  taken  the  following 
actions. 

On  February  25—10  days  before  the 
offer  of  sale  was  announced  by  the  ad- 
minlstratlon— I  joined  a  bipartisan 
group  of  19  members  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  In  writing 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Halg,  Jr.. 
to  express  opposition  to  the  possible 
sale  of  offensive  equipment  for  the  F- 
15's.  In  this  letter,  five  principle  argu- 
ments were  set  forth.  In  the  first  in- 
stance. It  was  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
posed sale  would  go  against  assurances 
given  Congress  in  1978  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Harold  Brown  that  offensive 
equipment  would  not  be  transferred  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Second,  repeated  Saudi 
attacks  on  President  Sadat  and  the 
Egypt-Israel  peace  treaty— In  addition 
to  renewed  calls  for  a  holy  war— 
jihad— against  Israel— undermine 

America's  real  and  legitimate  Interests 
In  the  Middle  East.  WhUe  Saudi 
Arabia  labels  the  F-15  sale  a  test  of 
friendship,  such  actions  call  Into  ques- 
tion the  reciprocity  of  that  friendship. 
Third,  potential  threats  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bian security  have  actually  diminished 
since  1978— witness  the  Iraq-Iran 
war— and  today  no  country  would  be 
deterred  from  attacking  Saudi  Arabia 
solely  because  of  this  equipment. 
Fourth,  the  sale  of  the  F-15's  would 
have  an  adverse  impact  upon  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel— America's  principle  stra- 


tegic asset  In  the  Middle  East.  Finally, 
the  seciirity  of  Saudi  Arabia  would  be 
threatened  In  a  regional  conflict  be- 
cause Israeli  security  requirements 
may  call  for  preemptive  operations 
against  the  P-15'8. 

In  short,  the  message  to  Secretary  of 
State  Halg  was  clear  the  vital  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  Israel,  and 
Saudi  Arabia  may  all  be  adversely  af- 
fected if  this  sale  Is  allowed  to  go 
forth. 

I  also  cosponsored  House  Concxir- 
rent  Resolution  90  on  March  24  In  an 
attempt  to  stop  the  sale  of  this  addi- 
tional war  material  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  90 
states  the  dis^proval  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  pro- 
posed sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  AIM-9L 
air-to-air  missiles  and  the  FAST  auxil- 
iary fuel  and  equipment  pods  for  the 
F-15  fighter  aircraft  ordered  by  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Most  recently,  I  Joined  a  bipartisan 
group  of  13  Members  of  Congress  on 
March  26  In  signing  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  expressing  concern  that, 
by  selling  these  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  United  States  would  appear  to  bow 
to  Saudi  demands  without  regard  for 
its  own  strategic  and  economic  inter- 
ests. In  this  letter,  particular  emphasis 
was  given  to  five  key  areas  where 
Saudi  Arabia  Initiated  policies  con- 
trary to  U.S.  security  and  interests. 

First,  after  the  Iranian  revolution, 
Saudi  Arabia  Instigated  rapid  escala- 
tion of  OPEC  oil  prices,  has  continued 
threats  to  reduce  oU  production,  and 
has  threatened  reprisals  if  the  Presi- 
dent complied  with  a  congressional 
mandate  to  resume  filling  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve. 

Second,  while  President  Carter 
linked  this  arms  sale  to  the  cause  of 
moderation  in  the  Middle  East,  Saudi 
Arabia  has  opposed  America's  peace- 
making efforts,  has  condemned  the 
Egypt- Israel  treaty,  has  organized  an 
economic  and  political  boycott  of 
Egypt,  and  has  paid  several  Arab  gov- 
ernments to  break  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Egypt. 

Third,  Saudi  Arabia  finances  the 
PLO — an  International  terrorist  orga- 
nization—to the  tune  of  $1  million  a 
day.  The  PLO  is  a  major  source  of  in- 
stability in  the  region  and  stands  in 
opposition  to  the  security  and  Inter- 
ests of  not  only  Israel,  but  also  the 
United  States. 

Fourth,  in  January.  1981.  Saudi 
Arabia  led  the  Moslem  states  at  the  Is- 
lamic Conference  at  Talf  In  calling  for 
a  holy  war— jihad— against  Israel.  At 
the  same  conference,  Saudi  Arabia 
pressured  Turkey  to  reduce  Its  rela- 
tions with  Israel  to  the  level  of  Second 
Secretary. 

Fifth,  after  the  1978  arms  sale,  the 
White  House  and  Pentagon  officials 
Indicated  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
agreement  was  to  secure  military  bases 
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In  Saudi  Arabia.  However,  in  spite  of 
increased  UJS.  concern  over  the  Soviet 
role  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  the 
Saudis  have  consistently  and  adamant- 
ly refused  to  satisfy  this  condition. 

In  short,  the  P-15/AWAC  sale  to 
Saiidl  Arabia  has  not  led  to  more 
friendly  relations  with  that  kingdom. 
Rather,  it  has  been  yet  another  In- 
stance where  concessions  were  exacted 
from  the  United  SUtes  without  regard 
to  U.S.  interests  or  security.  Such  ac- 
tions—not friendly  by  any  measure- 
only  serve  to  endanger  the  long-term 
Interests  of  all  parties  involved.  And  it 
ultimately  endangers  the  pursuit  of 
world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  Saudis  could  be 
relied  upon  to  oppose  Soviet  aggres- 
sion in  the  Middle  East.  I  would  wel- 
come any  attempt  to  improve  their  ca- 
pability to  do  so.  However,  it  Is  my 
Judgment  that  the  history  of  the  past 
decade  must  make  one  hesitant  to 
Judge  affirmatively  In  the  matter. 
Until  Saudi  Arabia  drops  its  threats  to 
reduce  oU  production,  lends  support  to 
ftn  Egypt-Israel  peace  agreement, 
abandons  Its  hostility  toward  Egypt. 
ceases  aid  to  the  FLO.  ciu-bs  its  call  for 
a  holy  war  against  Israel,  and  allows 
U.S.  forces  access  to  military  bases  In 
Saudi  Arabia,  arms  sales  to  that  coun- 
try will  have  no  positive  benefit  to 
either  the  security  or  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  To  secure  the  na- 
tional interest  is.  after  all.  what  U.S. 
foreign  policy  is  all  about.  To  achieve 
less  Is  either  folly  or  appeasement.  In 
either  case,  prospects  for  good  su-e 
nonexistent.* 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  join  my  colleagues  In  express- 
ing my  serious  reservations  over  the 
proposed  sale  of  conformal  fuel  tanks 
and  Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles  to 
Saudi  Arabia  for  their  fleet  of  Ameri- 
can P-15  fighter  aircraft.  I  would  also 
like  to  express  my  concern  over  re- 
ports Indicating  that  the  administra- 
tion is  currently  considering  the  sale 
of  advanced  AW  ACS  aircraft  to  the 
Saudis. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  United 
States  must  never  take  any  action 
which  could  undermine  the  security  or 
stability  of  Israel— our  only  long-term 
democratic  ally  in  the  Middle  East.  Be- 
cause the  sale  of  this  sophisticated 
equipment  could  potentially  endanger 
both  Israel's  security  and  stability.  I 
view  this  proposal  with  great  alarm.  In 
the  hands  of  Israel's  enemies.  I  know 
that  this  equipment  would  hamper  Is- 
rael's abUlty  to  counter  a  military 
threat. 

The  sovereignty,  security,  and  integ- 
rity of  the  State  of  Israel  is  a  moral 
imperative  and  serves  the  strategic  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  For  this 
reason.  I  urge  the  administration  to 
deny  the  Saudi  request  for  this  ad- 
vanced equipment.* 
•  Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  expressing  my  res- 
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ervatlons  over  the  proposed  sale  of  ad- 
vanced American  weapons  systems  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Today,  we  are  facing  an  escalation  in 
the  quantity  as  weU  as  the  quality  of 
the  weapons  systems  which  may  be  of- 
fered for  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Side- 
winder AIM-9L  missiles  and  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  Systems  aircraft 
are.  without  doubt,  the  technolgy  of 
the  future.  NATO  will  start  to  intro- 
duce AW  ACS  into  its  forces  only  this 
year.  The  Sidewinder  all-aspect  missile 
is  the  state-of-the-art  in  air-to-air 
weaponry.  I  fear  that  the  sale  of  these 
weapons  will  result  in  all  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  region— and  not  just 
Israel— seeking  comparable  weapons 
from  our  country,  from  Europe  and 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Poreign  Minis- 
ter Shamir  does  not  believe  it  possible 
to  redress  the  damage  to  Israel. 

The  AWACS  is  such  a  sophisticated 
aircraft  that  I  doubt  Saudi  forces  will 
be  able  to  handle  it  without  American 
advisers  on  board.  And  that  leads  me 
to  another  concern:  Americans  are 
flying  AWACS  right  now  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region,  and  the  planes  bear 
the  U.S.  Air  Porce  Insignia  on  their 
wings.  Will  Americans  one  day  also  be 
flying  AWACS  bearing  the  Saudi 
Royal  Air  Force  insignia? 

And  what  will  happen  once  Ameri- 
cans are  phased  out  of  the  Saudi  train- 
ing program?  What  control  wlU  we 
retain  over  this  super-secret,  super-so- 
phisticated aircraft?  I  am  worried 
about  the  transfer  of  such  technology 
to  a  nondemocratic.  relatively  unsta- 
ble regime.  We  learned  what  could 
happen  to  American  weaponry  al- 
ready—when the  Shah  fell  and  our  so- 
phisticated systems  in  Iran  were  com- 
promised. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Saudi  Arabia  is  an  im- 
portant oil-producing  state.  But  let  us 
remember  that  oil  and  petrodollars  do 
not  buy  internal  sUbility.  And  let  us 
remember  that  In  supporting  the 
Saudi  Government,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  effect  these  arms  sales  could  have 
in  destabilizing  the  whole  region- 
Saudi  Arabia  included. 

PtnaUy.  let  us  never  forget  the 
danger  to  our  Nation's  own  security 
should  these  weapons  systems  ever  fall 
into  the  wrong  hands.  For  these  rea- 
sons. I  believe  we  must  oppose  the  sale 
of  the  Sidewinder  missiles.  AWACS. 
and  other  sophisticated  weapons  sys- 
tems to  Saudi  Arabia.* 
•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  reports  indicate  that  the 
Reagan  administration  is  considering 
the  sale  of  advanced  E-3A  Sentry  air- 
craft to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  administra- 
tion would  be  making  a  grave  mistake 
Lf  the  sale  took  place. 

The  E-3A  Sentry  airborne  warning 
and  control  system  (AWACS)  is  one  of 
the  world's  most  sophisticated  air- 
craft. It  provides  airborne  surveillance 
and  commimicatlons  capabilities 
through   the   use  of  special  avionics 
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and  a  large  surveillance  radar  installed 
in  a  modified  Boeing  707  airframe.  It 
can  remain  on  station  for  6  hours  at 

1.000  nautical  miles  from  base.  The 
system  can  detect  high-flying  objects 
within  a  350-mile  radius  and  low-flying 
objects  within  a  250-mile  radius.  The 
E-3A  is  obviously  highly  technical  and 
could  play  a  strategic  role  in  any 
Middle  East  or  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

Maintenance  of  a  strong  U.S.  pres- 
ence in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  Without  It  we  could  not 
assure  access  to  petroleum  production 
in  that  area,  nor  could  we  effectively 
counter  the  Increasingly  dangerous 
threat  posed  not  only  by  the  Soviets, 
but  also  by  extremist  Islamic  groups. 
The  administration  believes  that  these 
strategic  Interests  would  be  enhanced 
by  the  sale  of  the  E-3A's  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  case  is  simply  not  convinc- 
ing. Given  the  high  level  of  technol- 
ogy that  the  aircraft  represents.  It  is 
Imprudent  to  transfer  that  kind  of 
teclmology  to  other  nations,  regard- 
less of  their  relationship  to  us.  Imag- 
ine the  scenario  had  the  late  Shah— a 
longtime  ally— bought  an  E-3A  which 
would  now  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Khomeini  regime.  A  safer  approach 
for  the  administration  to  pursue 
would  be  to  encourage  the  use  of  U.S.- 
owned  and  operated  E-3A's  to  provide 
necessary  surveillance  in  the  area. 
Allies— like  Saudi  Arabia— should  feel 
secure  with  the  information  that 
would  be  provided.  They  also  should 
understand  our  hesitancy  about  shift- 
ing control  in  these  uncertain  times. 

I  can  understand  the  administra- 
tion's desire  to  Insure  a  friendly  cli- 
mate for  U.S.  Interests  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  We  stand  to  benefit  if  strong  ties 
with  those  strategic  allies  are  main- 
tained. It  would  be  all-advised,  howev- 
er, for  the  E-3A  to  be  sold  to  Saudi 
Arabia  thereby  transferring  one  of  our 
most  highly  technical  defense  sys- 
tems.* 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1978.  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration justified  the  sale  of  62  F-15 
fighter  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia  as 
wholly  defensive  in  nature,  and  as- 
sured the  Congress  that  it  would  not 
sell  the  Saudis  any  other  systems  or 
armaments  that  would  Increase  the 
range  or  enhance  the  ground  attack 
capability  of  the  P-15.  The  recent  de- 
cision to  supply  Saudi  Arabia  with 
AIM-9L  air-to-air  missiles  and  confor- 
mal fuel  tanks  converts  these  F-15's  to 
offensive  weapons,  hence,  contradict- 
ing the  very  purpose  for  which  they 
were  initially  being  provided. 

Unquestionably,  a  strong  Israel  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  proposed  sale  of  add-on  equip- 
ment to  Saudi  Arabia  must  be  consid- 
ered with  this  primary  tenet  in  mind. 

Clearly,  the  Reagan  administration's 
program  to  expand  military  coopera- 
tion with  Middle  East  nations  is  in  the 
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best  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
Israel.  The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, the  turmoil  of  the  Iranian  revo- 
lution, the  Iran-Iraq  war.  and  the 
Soviet  presence  in  South  Yemen  and 
Ethiopia  underscore  the  Instability  in 
the  region. 

In  confronting  Soviet  designs  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  must  act  decisively  and 
cautiously.  Several  questions  should 
be  addressed  before  any  sale  of  addi- 
tional equipment  is  consummated  with 
Saudi  Arabia: 

First.  Will  this  sale  enhance  the  se- 
curity of  Saudi  Arabia  or  will  it  in- 
crease instability  within  the  region? 

Second.  Will  the  sale  lead  to  oU  price 
moderation  or  will  it  appear  that  the 
United  States  is  bowing  to  Saudi 
threats  to  cut  oil  production? 

Third.  WlU  the  sale  strengthen  the 
Arab- Israeli  peace  process  or  wUl  it  act 
to  further  deteriorate  relations  in  the 
Middle  East? 

Fourth.  Is  the  best  way  to  confront 
Soviet  adventurism  in  the  gulf 
through  a  series  of  bilaterial  arms 
sales  or  by  establishing  a  strong  U.S. 
naval  presence  along  with  United 
States  military  bases  in  the  Arabian 
peninsula? 

My  intention  is  not  to  offer  specific 
answers,  but  to  raise  these  issues  to  il- 
lustrate the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem at  hand.  To  sell  Saudi  Arabia  ad- 
ditional offensive  equipment  for  its  F- 
15's  may  be  promoting  instability  in 
the  region  rather  than  bolstering  secu- 
rity. In  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Israel.  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
entire  Middle  Elast.  I  encourage  the 
Reagan  administration  and  my  col- 
leagues to  reexamine  this  issue  in  light 
of  the  foregoing  questions.* 
*  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  express  my  concern,  shared  by 
many  other  Members  of  this  and  the 
other  body,  about  administration 
plans  to  sell  Saudi  Arabia  military 
equipment  which  will  augment  that 
nation's  offensive  capabilities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  ques- 
tion which  needs  to  be  asked  in  this 
debate  is  what  purpose  is  intended  to 
be  served  by  making  this  highly  so- 
phisticated equipment  available  to 
Saudi  Arabia?  What  Inunlnent  threat 
is  that  nation  subject  to  which  de- 
mands this  level  of  support  from  the 
United  States?  Is  it  likely  that  Iran  or 
Iraq  will  soon  launch  an  assault 
against  Saudi  Arabia;  if  so.  Is  this  level 
of  equipment  essential  to  repel  such 
an  assault?  Are  the  Soviets  now 
aiming  their  sights  at  the  Saudi  oil 
fields?  If  that  is  indeed  the  case,  then 
can  we  assume  that  the  delivery  of 
this  equipment  wlU  be  sufficient  to 
stave  off  that  threat? 

If  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to 
prevent  Saudi  Arabia  from  falling 
under  Soviet  domination— and  I  be- 
lieve it  is — can  we  best  assure  realiza- 
tion of  that  objective  by  delivering  our 


highest  military  technology  to  the 
Saudis,  when  there  is  substantial  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  can  be  effectively 
used  by  Saudi  forces  and  further  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  might  be  used  in 
ways  not  Intended  by  the  United 
States?  Or.  should  we  be  focusing  on 
other  alternatives  to  meet  our  primary 
objective  in  the  area,  such  as  augment- 
ing our  own  presence  to  deter  further 
Soviet  adventurism? 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  princi- 
pal issue  in  the  debate  over  whether 
the  Saudis  have  been  friends  in  mod- 
erating oil  price  hikes,  or  foes  of  our 
Mideast  peace  efforts;  whether  we 
should  proffer  this  equipment  as  an 
inducement  to  future  Saudi  support  or 
withhold  it  in  recognition  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  past  actions  which  may  have 
been  contrary  to  our  policies  in  the 
Mideast;  whether  we  should  stand  up 
to  veiled  blackmail  threats  or  take 
what  steps  are  necessary  to  preserve 
our  economy  from  the  further  shocks 
of  drastically  increased  oil  prices. 

The  principal  issue  here  is.  does 
Saudi  Arabia  require  this  highly  so- 
phisticated equipment,  which  has  only 
been  made  available  to  our  NATO 
allies,  to  meet  an  imminent  threat 
against  its  borders?  What  assurances 
do  we  have  that  the  equipment  will  be 
used  for  such  defensive  purpose  only? 
Given  the  experience  in  Iran,  how  can 
we  be  sure  that  this  equipment  will 
not  end  up  in  enemy  hands — either 
through  diversion  or  loss?  WlU  those 
assurances  in  fact  require  Increased 
U.S.  presence  in  the  area  at  some 
point  in  the  future?  If.  ultimately,  we 
can  only  guarantee  protection  of  our 
national  security  interests  through 
our  own  presence,  what  advantage  do 
we  gain  by  making  available  to  a  gov- 
ernment which  many  feel  is  unstable 
at  best,  unfriendly  at  worst,  military 
technology  which  may  further  desta- 
bilize this  critical  area;  which  may 
constitute  a  more  serious  threat  to  our 
longtime  ally.  Israel,  than  a  deterrent 
to  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  potential 
attackers;  and  which  may  end  up  in 
our  adversary's  hands? 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  with  the  admin- 
istration to  show  that  this  equipment 
is  necessary  to  meet  a  very  real  threat 
against  Saudi  Arabia,  and  that  it  will 
tangibly  result  in  meeting  our  own  na- 
tional security  interests  in  the  Middle 
East.* 

*  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  was  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  decision  of  the 
Reagan  administration  to  sell  Saudi 
Arabia  sophisticated  new  hardware  for 
its  F-15  aircraft.  To  provide  Saudi 
Arabia  with  air-to-air  missiles  and  sup- 
plemental fuel  tanks,  as  the  President 
has  proposed,  would  jeopardize  the  air 
superiority  which  has  been  the  linch- 
pin of  Israeli  security.  I  believe  that 
those  of  us  pledged  to  preserve  the 
safety    and   survival   of    Israel   must 


resist  the  sale  of  this  new  weaponry  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Three  years  ago.  I  strongly  opposed 
the  Carter  administration's  efforts  to 
sell  the  P-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  felt 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  Saudi  posses- 
sion of  these  advanced  fighter  aircraft 
held  potentially  ominous  consequences 
for  Israel.  Although  opponents  of  the 
sale  in  the  Congress  were  unable  to 
block  the  sale  of  P-15  s  in  1978.  we  did 
succeed  in  exacting  explicit  assurances 
from  the  highest  officials  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  that  we  would  not  give 
the  Saudis  additional  equipment  such 
as  the  AIM  9-L  air-to-air  missile  or 
supplemental  fuel  tanks  which  would 
make  the  aircraft  even  more  danger- 
ous to  Israel. 

Without  these  Ironclad  guarantees 
from  Secretary  Brown.  Congress 
would  never  have  approved  the  initial 
sale  of  the  P-15's.  Yet  within  weeks  of 
taking  office,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  declared  itself  unbound  by 
these  assurances  and  has  been  unwill- 
ing to  respond  in  any  meaningful  way 
to  Israel's  legitimate  concern  about 
providing  the  Saudis  with  the  dead- 
liest air-to-air  missile  In  the  world. 

The  Reagan  administration  cites 
changing  circumstances  to  justify  the 
sale  of  this  new  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
there  is  simply  no  external  threat  to 
Saudi  security  which  requires  the  ac- 
quisition of  an  offsensive  capability 
for  the  P-15's.  Indeed,  the  Saudi  secu- 
rity situation  has  probably  improved 
since  1978  as  a  result  of  the  Iran-Iraq 
war.  It  is  far  less  likely  that  either  of 
these  two  combatants  would  attack 
Saudi  Arabia  while  they  are  at  war 
with  each  other.  Nor  is  there  any 
other  nation  in  the  region  which  poses 
a  significant  threat  to  Saudi  security. 

The  administration  argues  that 
Saudi  Arabia's  possession  of  the  new 
equipment  wiU  help  to  counter  any 
future  Soviet  thrusts  In  the  region. 
While  the  possibiUty  of  Soviet  military 
moves  in  the  Persian  Gulf  must  be 
taken  seriously,  it  is  simply  disingen- 
uous to  assert  that  the  Saudis  can 
deter  such  an  attack— with  or  without 
new  air-to-air  missiles  and  fuel  tanks. 
Clearly,  only  the  United  States  can 
thwart  a  Soviet  move  on  the  gulf. 

Furthermore,  while  the  United 
States  certainly  has  an  important 
stake  in  the  stability  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
we  must  recognize  that  the  most  seri- 
ous challenge  to  Saudi  rule  comes 
from  within  the  country.  Our  experi- 
ence in  Iran  should  have  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  us  that  arming  a  nation 
to  the  skies  with  the  most  advance 
weapons  in  our  arsenal  offers  scant 
protection  against  dissolution  of  a  gov- 
ernment from  internal  tensions. 

Another  contention  habitually  ad- 
vanced on  behalf  of  arms  sales  to  the 
Saudis  is  Saudi  Arabia's  alleged  mod- 
erating influence  in  the  Middle  East. 
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This  assertion  resurfaces  with  aston- 
ishing regularity  in  each  American  ad- 
ministration. Yet.  as  Israeli  Foreign 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  recently 
noted: 

Saudi  Arabia  has  participated  in  all  the 
wars  against  Israel.  It  orchestrated  the  con- 
ference which  declared  Jihad  against  us.  It 
is  the  major  financier  of  the  PLO's  terror- 
Ism.  It  worlu  persistently  and  aggressively 
against  the  peace  process.  Any  additional 
military  equipment  given  to  it  will  ultimate- 
ly serve  all  of  the  extremist  elements  in  the 
region  that  oppose  peace  and  stability. 

That  is  the  record  President  Reagan 
proposes  to  reward  with  new  lethal 
hardware  for  the  F-15's.  And,  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  administration  in- 
tends to  provide  this  equipment  with- 
out any  assurances  whatsoever  from 
the  Saudis  that  they  will  support  the 
peace  process  and  refrain  from  financ- 
ing the  terrorist  activities  of  the  PLO. 

In  military  terms,  the  new  missiles 
and  fuel  tanks  will  allow  the  Saudis  to 
strike  at  any  target  in  Israel.  They  will 
permit  the  Saudis  to  keep  the  F-15 
aloft  for  3  hours,  rather  than  one  half- 
hour,  as  is  presently  the  case.  They 
will  significantly  increase  the  number 
of  bombs  which  each  plane  can  drop. 
And  they  will  give  Saudi  Arabia  a  criti- 
cally important  tactical  capability: 
The  new  missiles  can  be  launched 
from  any  direction,  thereby  making  it 
much  easier  for  Saudi  pilots  to  down 
Israeli  planes. 

To  miake  matters  even  worse,  it  now 
appears  that  the  National  Security 
Council  has  approved  and  sent  to  the 
President's  desk  a  proposal  to  sell  five 
ultrasophisticated,  AWACS  electronic 
surveillance  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  addition  of  AWACS  to  the  Saudi 
arsenal  will  constitute  even  more  of  a 
threat  to  Israel's  security  than  the 
fuel  tanks  or  the  AIM  9-L  missiles. 
Without  leaving  Arab  territory,  these 
aircraft  can  monitor  Israel's  entire  air- 
space, coordinate  attacks  against 
Israel  by  aU  of  the  air  forces  of  the 
eastern  front  confrontation  states- 
Syria.  Jordan,  Iraq,  and  Saudi 
Arabia— and  provide  valuable  intelli- 
gence data  on  Israeli  ground  troop  po- 
sitions. 

The  administration  must  realize  that 
providing  this  new  equipment  to  the 
Saudis  seriously  compromises  the  se- 
curity of  our  only  reliable  democratic 
ally  in  one  of  the  most  volatile  regions 
of  the  world.  How  does  President 
Reagan  intend  to  redress  the  imbal- 
ance he  is  about  to  create?  Remark- 
ably, by  announcing  he  would  sell 
Israel  planes  it  has  had  a  standing 
offer  to  buy— at  rates  it  cannot  afford. 

Israel  has  purchased  40  F-15's  from 
the  United  States,  and  has  so  far 
chosen  not  to  exercise  an  option  it  had 
been  given  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion to  buy  up  to  20  more.  President 
Reagan  now  says  Israel  can  buy  12  F- 
15's  from  our  country— which  It  has 
had  the  right  to  do  for  the  last  2 
years— and  proposes  to  help  Israel  fi- 


nance the  purchase  of  these  planes  by 
providing  it  with  a  $600  million  loan 
which  Israel  would  be  required  to 
repay  at  market  rates  of  interest. 
Since  Israel  could  have  gotten  these 
planes  by  borrowing  the  necessary 
money  on  its  own,  it  would  have  long 
since  done  so,  if  it  had  been  able  to 
afford  them.  But  given  the  fact  that  it 
is  already  drowning  in  debt,  and 
simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  back  such 
large  sums  at  prevsdling  rates  of  inter- 
est, Israel  Is  unlikely  to  find  President 
Reagan's  suggested  compensation  of 
$600  million  in  nonconcessional  credits 
for  12  more  F-15's  a  viable  way  to  ac- 
quire these  essential  aircraft. 

The  President's  offer,  I  am  afraid,  is 
a  political  gesture  calculated  to  silence 
Israel's  defenders  rather  than  to  shore 
up  Israel's  defenses.  If  the  administra- 
tion is  genuinely  interested  in  compen- 
sating Israel  for  the  additional  secu- 
rity threat  created  by  the  sale  of  of- 
fensive equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  least  it  should  do  is  give  Israel  the 
funds  to  buy  the  12  additional  F-15's 
on  a  grant  or  concessional  basis. 

In  view  of  the  grave  consequences 
that  the  proposed  sale  would  have  for 
Israel's  security,  as  well  as  the  admin- 
istration's failure  to  provide  meaning- 
ful compensation,  I  joined  a  majority 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  sending  a  strong- 
ly worded  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  stating  our  unequivocal  rejection 
of  the  plan  to  provide  Saudi  Arabia 
with  these  weapons.  It  is  our  intention 
to  introduce  a  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al to  block  the  sale  immediately  after 
President  Reagan  formally  notifies 
the  Congress  that  the  sale  is  going  for- 
ward. 

The  effort  to  defeat  this  sale  wUl  be 
a  difficult  battle.  But  it  is  an  effort 
which  we  must,  in  good  conscience,  un- 
dertake and  press  vigorously.  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  honor  what  the 
President  has  unfortunately  over- 
looked— our  commitment  to  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel.  We  simply  cannot  let  the 
President's  decision  go  unchallenged.* 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  opposing  the 
proposed  sale  of  enhanced  F-15  equip- 
ment to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Blanchard).  for  taking  this  special 
order  to  address  this  critical  issue. 

On  March  10,  I  joined  with  Repre- 
sentative Norman  Lent  in  sponsoring  a 
resolution  to  disapprove  the  proposed 
sale.  Even  before  the  sale  of  AWACS 
became  part  of  the  sale,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  the  sale  would  be  a  serious 
foreign  policy  mistake,  and  I  am  still 
hard-pressed  to  find  one  single  reason 
to  justify  it. 

As  in  1978,  when  the  original  sale  of 
F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia  was  approved 
by  Congress,  the  Saudis  are  calling 
this   latest   sale,     'an   important    test 


case  in  relations  between  the  two 
countries."  I  am  still  waiting  for  the 
first  evidence  that  friendship  with 
Saudi  Arabia  is  not  a  one-way  street. 

In  a  recent  article  in  National 
Review.  Peter  Lubin  aptly  stated: 

After  two  years  of  uninterrupted  and  as- 
tronomical price  hikes,  after  the  resolution 
condemning  our  rescue  mission,  after  the  ef- 
forts to  deny  us  bases,  after  open  calls  for 
Jihad  and  support  for  terrorism,  after  back- 
ing the  Iraqi  Invasion  of  Iran,  after  med- 
dling with  our  arms  supplies  to  North 
Yemen  and  facilitating  Soviet  bloc  supplies 
to  Iraq,  after  the  attempt  to  throttle  our 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  after  all  this, 
the  Saudis  want  to  test  whether  America 
wUl  Jump  once  again  through  the  Saudi 
hoop. 

In  1978,  the  Carter  administration 
stated  In  writing  that  it  had  no  inten- 
tion of  supplying  Saudi  Arabia  any 
systems  or  armaments  which  would  in- 
crease the  range  or  enhance  the 
ground  attack  capability  of  the  F-15. 
This  proposed  sale  clearly  violates  the 
assurances  given  Congress  less  than  3 
years  ago,  and  threatens  this  Nation's 
credibility.  The  sale  will  not  enhance 
the  Saudis'  self-defense  capabilities, 
because  it  faces  no  immediate  external 
threat.  It  wiU,  however,  give  the 
Saudis  the  capability  of  striking  any- 
where in  Israel,  and  given  the  Saudis' 
strong  opposition  to  the  Camp  David 
accords  and  militant  statements  re- 
garding Israel,  there  is  justifiable  con- 
cern about  Israel's  future  security. 
The  addition  of  AWACS  to  the  pack- 
age further  adds  to  the  dangers  inher- 
ent in  the  proposed  sale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  several 
years,  we  have  seen  few  evidences  of 
Saudi  Arabia's  goodwill.  It  is  still  clear 
that  Saudi  Arabia  is  bent  upon  doing 
what  it  is  in  Saudi  Arabia's  best  inter- 
est to  do.  If  this  sale  is  approved,  what 
will  be  the  next  test  of  America's 
friendship?* 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  add  my  protest  to  the 
proposed  sale  of  offensive  weapons  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

When  the  United  States  originally 
sold  the  F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia  in 
1978.  the  executive  branch  assured  the 
Congress  and  the  Israeli  people  that 
additional  equipment  to  enhance  the 
military  capability  of  the  F-15's  would 
not  be  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia.  That  com- 
mitment is  now  in  danger  of  being  vio- 
lated. 

The  proposed  sale  is  being  explained 
as  a  means  of  countering  activities  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle  East 
and  as  a  means  of  stabilizing  the 
region.  However,  the  Saudis  face  no 
threat  of  invasion  from  South  Yemen, 
Libya,  Iran.  Iraq,  or  its  other  neigh- 
bors and  it  is  not  credible  that  the  So- 
viets would  attack  Saudi  Arabia  from 
an  Afghanistan  base.  Indeed,  if  the  So- 
viets were  to  attack  the  Saudi  oilfields, 
such  an  act  would  be  construed  as  a 
direct  threat  to  the  Western  world. 
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The  Saudis  would  not  be  able  to  repel 
such  an  attack,  even  with  the  addition- 
al capability  which  would  be  provided 
by  the  sale  of  the  AIM-9L  air-to-air 
missiles  and  the  fuel  and  sensor  tacti- 
cal (FAST)  packs.  Only  the  United 
States  could  do  so.  A  more  construc- 
tive means  of  deterring  Soviet  aggres- 
sion in  the  Middle  East  and  stabilizing 
the  area  is  to  strengthen  United  States 
bases  and  naval  operations  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area. 

In  addition,  the  sale  of  this  military 
hardware  seriously  threatens  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel.  With  the  AIM-9L's  and 
PAST  packs.  Saudi  Arabia  would  be 
capable  of  hitting  Israeli  defenses  and 
targets  with  greater  force  from  more 
secure  bases  within  Saudi  Arabia.  And 
Saudi  Arabia  does  remain  a  threat  to 
Israel.  Saudi  leaders  continue  to  voice 
their  opposition  to  the  Israeli  state 
and  to  call  for  a  holy  war  against 
Israel. 

The  Saudis  have  said  that  the  AIM- 
9L's  and  FAST  packs  sale  is  a  test  of 
U.S.  friendship.  I  remind  the  Saudi 
Government  that  friendship  is  a  two- 
way  street.  On  our  side,  we  would  like 
to  see  Saudi  Arabia  support  the  Egypt- 
Israel  peace  treaty  and  halt  their  at- 
taclis  on  President  Sadat. 

We  cannot  allow  our  foreign  policy 
or  the  safety  of  our  ailies  to  be  held 
hostage  to  the  demands  for  tests  from 
other  countries.  Our  credibility  is  at 
stake.  We  have  already  pledged  to 
Israel  that  this  type  of  military  hard- 
ware would  not  be  sold  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  We  cannot  retreat  from  that 
position.* 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect to  the  prospective  addition  of 
fuel  tanks  and  offensive  capabilities  to 
Saudi  Arabia'.<«  F-15  order,  let  me  say 
this: 

We  have  heard  the  potential  threat 
to  Israel  implicit  in  this  sale  ex- 
plained. We  have  been  reminded  of 
the  1978  executive  branch  promise  not 
to  add  precisely  this  equipment  to  the 
Saudi  contract.  And  warnings  have 
been  voiced  that  this  material  may 
someday  end  up  in  the  hands  of  en- 
emies not  only  of  Israel,  but  perhaps 
even  enemies  of  the  United  States. 
Mindful  of  these  caveats.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  own  concerns. 

I  am  pleased  by  this  administration's 
efforts  to  prevent  Soviet  expansion 
into  the  crucial  Middle  East.  And  I 
know  that  we  all  share  the  conviction 
that  nothing  would  better  serve  the 
twin  causes  of  peace  and  Western  se- 
curity than  a  firm— if  quiet— aline- 
ment  between  the  moderate  Arab 
states,  the  United  States,  and  Egypt 
and  Israel.  Conscious  of  the  regional 
conflicts  there,  I  realize  that  this 
allnement  will  not  be  achieved  easily.  I 
do  believe,  however,  that  it  is  possible. 
We  must  then  ask  ourselves  whether 
or  not  this  sale  hastens  the  coming  of 
that  alinement.  I  think  that  it  does 
not. 


The  timing  of  this  offer,  coming  so 
soon  after  Crown  Prince  Fahd's  call 
for  a  jihad  against  Israel  gives  one 
pause.  Will  this  sale  not  be  interpreted 
as  an  unspoken  signal  that  this  Nation 
will  not  prod  the  Saudis  toward  peace? 
Will  this  sale  not  be  Interpreted  even 
by  some  as  an  endorsement  of  Saudi 
negativism?  If  indeed  the  Saudi 
threats  are  merely  rhetorical— as  some 
have  told  us— we  must  seriously  in- 
quire of  ourselves  whether  we  wish  to 
reward  even  rhetoric  which  plainly 
does  not  serve  the  cause  of  peace. 

Three  years  ago.  President  Carter 
assured  Congress  that  the  F-15  sale 
would  bring  the  Saudis  into  the  Camp 
David  process.  This  has  not  ocurred. 
In  fact,  the  sale  seems  to  have  had  no 
effect  save  perhaps  to  retrench  Saudi 
opposition  to  the  Eygptian-Israeli 
peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  I  could  support  this  sale  in  a  cli- 
mate of  greater  Saudi  cooperation.  I 
know  that  I  cannot  in  the  absence  of 
any  Indication  that  Saudi  cooperation 
is  in  sight. 

We  have  a  long-standing  and  close 
relationship  with  the  Saudis.  We  have 
a  vested  interest  in  their  stability  and 
sovereignty.  Our  friends  in  Arabia 
should  accept  the  genuineness  of  this 
concern  and  allow  the  United  States  to 
play  its  ineluctable  role  of  guarantor 
in  good  faith.  I  am  mindful  of  the 
great  Saudi  hunger  for  absolute  inde- 
pendent self-defense;  however.  I  recall 
an  equally  great  American  desire  for 
an  energy  insurance  policy  called  the 
strategic  petroleuim  reserve,  and  the 
Saudi  obstruction  of  its  rapid  develop- 
ment last  year.  It  is  time  for  both  par- 
ties to  this  relationship  to  acknowl- 
edge the  very  great  interdependence 
between  us. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  legitimate  Saudi 
defense  growth.  I  am  against  increas- 
ing both  Saudi  latitude  and  capability 
for  offensive  potential  against  a  cen- 
tral American  ally  in  the  region,  in  the 
absence  of  a  firm  agreement  on  peace- 
ful intent. 

Should  the  Saudis  receive  the  F-15 
enhancement  materials  they  seek  now, 
then  it  will  become  especially  impor- 
tant that  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol system  aircraft  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  them  for  purchase  as  well.  Our 
closest  and  oldest  European  allies  rely 
upon  enhanced  P-15's  with  AWACS 
for  their  tactical  air  defense  and  of- 
fense. NATO  is  only  this  week  receiv- 
ing Its  first  alliance-owned  AWACS 
aircraft. 

Providing  this  powerful  system— the 
marriage  of  America's  best  two  tech- 
nological marvels  of  the  air— to  the 
Saudis  on  a  bilateral  basis  should  only 
be  considered  in  the  event  of  an  inter- 
national emergency  of  a  most  dire 
nature. 

Rather,  we  should  continue  indefi- 
nitely air  defense  coverage  currently 
afforded  the  Saudis  by  American  Air 


Force  AWACS  now  based  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  In  fact.  I  would  welcome  a 
formal  American  commitment  to  this 
"eye  in  the  sky"  role  as  a  first  step 
toward  effective  integrated  regional 
defense.  The  aircraft  themselves,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  final  determination  of 
how  and  against  whom  the  intelli- 
gence from  them  is  used,  must  remain 
with  this  Nation  while  our  presence 
there  in  this  unarmed  mode  symbol- 
izes our  absolute  dedication  to  Saudi 
protection. 

Should  the  argimient  be  made  that  a 
rejection  of  these  sales  Indicates  a  lack 
of  U.S.  friendship,  my  colleagues 
should  note  that  there  are  over  4,000 
Americans  already  in  Saudi  Arabia  In 
advisory  and  technical  defense  roles, 
with  more  soon  to  follow  as  the  Saudi 
F-15  wing  begins  arriving  from  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas with  its  corps  of 
maintenance  people.  Our  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  also  involved  in  over 
$10  billion  worth  of  military  infra- 
structure projects  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
representing  the  largest  American 
commitment  to  a  foreign  power  since 
Vietnam.  Our  friendship  and  close  re- 
lationship to  the  Saudis  is  being 
proved  every  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  time 
the  potential  for  positive  develop- 
ments In  the  Middle  East  is  great.  As 
we  negotiate  the  long  road  ahead  we 
need  always  keep  an  eye  on  the  hori- 
zon and  our  ultimate  destination  of  ef- 
fective and  peaceful  interdependence 
between  the  United  States  and  Its 
Mideast  friends.  Let  us  not  begin  down 
that  path  with  a  step  In  the  wrong  di- 
rection.* 

*  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  sell  offensive  compo- 
nents for  62  F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  implications  of  this  sale  for  Isra- 
el's security  and  our  security  are 
indeed  ominous. 

The  very  arguments  that  were  used 
to  justify  the  original  sale  of  62  P-15's 
In  1978  are  being  used  today  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  justify  seUing  the  ad- 
ditional components.  These  argxmients 
are  less  valid  today  than  they  were  3 
years  ago. 

In  1981.  as  In  1978,  we  are  told  that 
the  Saudl's  considered  the  sale  of  ad- 
vanced weaponry  as  a  test  of  their 
friendship  with  the  United  SUtes.  Yet 
they  consistently  reject  U.S.  base  ar- 
rangements on  the  Arabian  Peninsula, 
condemn  the  Egypt-Israel  peace 
treaty,  contribute  financially,  politi- 
cally, and  militarily  to  the  most  rejec- 
tlonlst  of  Arab  SUtes.  For  the  Saudis, 
friendship  Is  not  reciprocal. 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  sale  will 
encourage  the  Saudis  to  moderate 
their  positions  on  the  Arab-Israel  con- 
flict, one  must  note  the  Saudi  regime's 
call  for  a  jihad,  holy  war,  against 
Israel  only  1  month  ago.  Indeed,  since 
the   original   sale   of  F-15's  In   1978, 
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Saudi  intnuislgence  to  the  Middle  East 
peace  process  has  grown.  The  same 
goes  for  moderating  their  position  on 
oil  pricing  and  production.  Just  after 
the  1978  sale,  the  Saudis  threatened  to 
cut  back  on  oil  production  If  F»resldent 
Carter  continued  to  build  up  a  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  as  mandated  by 
Congress.  It  is  clear  that  whatever 
weapons  we  seU  to  Saudi  Arabia,  they 
will  continue  to  use  their  oU  weapon 
against  us. 

The  administration  argues  that  the 
Saudis  must  be  adequately  equipped 

to  resist  external  threats  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  Iran,  or  other  Arab  na- 
tions. This  might  have  held  some  cre- 
dence in  1978.  but  today  it  is  simply  lu- 
dicrous. There  is  virtually  no  likeli- 
hood of  an  Invasion  of  Saudi  Arabia 
from  other  Arab  countries.  Iran  and 
Iraq  are  preoccupied  with  each  other, 
and  Iraq  and  the  Saudis  have  estab- 
lished a  rapprochement  since  1978 
Moreover,  the  Saudis  will  not  be  able 
to  use  the  P-15's  against  Soviet  targets 
because  they  are  too  far  away. 

The  argimient  that  this  sale  is 
wholly  defensive  in  nature  is  most 
bothersome  to  me.  The  sale  of  these 
components  will  permit  Saudi  aircraft 
to  operate  out  of  any  base  in  Saudi 
Arabia  against  any  target  in  Israel. 
The  enhanced  P-15"s  wUl  severely  un- 
dermine Israel's  air  superiority.  In  an- 
other coordinated  Arab  attack  against 
Israel,  our  best  ally  In  the  Middle  East 
would  not  only  have  to  resist  conven- 
tional forces  but  also  deploy  aircraft 
to  defend  against  strikes  by  the  P-15s. 
This  will  raise  the  level  of  Israel's  re- 
quired military  preparedness  even  fur- 
ther, escalating  tensions  between 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must 
not  repeat  the  errors  it  made  in  Iran 
by  selling  too  much  advanced  weapon- 
ry to  an  unstable  client  faced  with  in- 
ternal discontent  rather  than  external 
threats.  This  proposal  is  ill  advised 
will  not  enhance  Middle  East  stability 
or  U.S.  interests,  and  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  any  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval  with  respect  to 
this  sale.* 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing deep  concern  over  the  recently 
proposed  arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia 
which  would  include  airborne  warning 
and  control  system  E:-3A  aircraft 
UntU  now,  only  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
NATO  have  been  provided  with 
AWACS.  Such  a  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia 
will  mark  the  first  time  the  system 
would  appear  in  the  arsenal  of  a 
Middle  East  state. 

According  to  a  recent  press  account, 
U.S.  AWACS  now  on  temporary  as- 
signment in  Saudi  Arabia  can  see  any 
object  moving  at  more  than  80  miles 
an  hour  within  a  250-mile  radius.  That 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  went  on  to  say. 
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"If  there  Is  a  Mercedes  moving  along 
the  highway,  the  AWACS  can  see  it." 
The  plane  has  look-down  radar 
which  can  see  downward  and  differen- 
tiate moving  targets  from  terrain  or 
background  clutter.  This  radar  can 
detect  up  to  600  targets  and  the  on- 
board computers  on  the  planes  can 
define  at  least  240  in  terms  of  size,  al- 
titude. Identity,  speed,  and  direction. 

According  to  Department  of  Defense 
analysts,  the  recent  sale  of  AWACS  to 
NATO  will  have  the  effect  of  more 
than  doubling  NATO's  entire  intercep- 
tor force.  In  a  major  exercise  conduct- 
ed at  Nellls  Air  Force  Base  in  Nevada, 
two  E-3A's  were  able  to  coordinate  134 
friendly  aircraft  and  stand  off  274 
enemy  planes. 

Clearly  the  sale  of  these  extraordi- 
nary planes  to  Saudi  Arabia  will 
threaten  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Middle  East.  Their  presence  in  Saudi 
Arabia  presents  the  Israelis  with  a 
grave  and  difficult  situation  since 
AWACS  far  surpass  any  equipment  in 
Israel's  air  force.  AWACS  could  see  all 
of  Israel's  airfields,  aircraft,  and  de- 
fense systems  and  could  coordinate  at- 
tacks against  Israeli  installations  by 
Syria,  Jordan,  and  other  Arab  states. 

The  friendship  of  Israel  has  always 
been  highly  valued  by  our  country 
Many  of  us  believe  that  it  Is  Important 
not  only  strategically,  but  also  moral- 
ly, to  strongly  support  the  only  democ- 
racy in  the  Middle  East.  Recent  tragic 
experience  in  selling  sophisticated 
weapons  to  politically  unstable  Middle 
Eastern  nations  should  make  us  even 
more  careful  in  determining  what 
weapons  we  will  seU  to  which  nation. 

And,  indeed,  we  should  be  asking 
ourselves  why  we  are  selling  these 
arms  to  Saudi  Arabia,  since  we  are  just 
this  year  making  them  available  to  our 
NATO  allies.  Does  Saudi  Arabia 
permit  the  stationing  of  American 
troops  in  the  region?  Have  the  Saudis 
agreed  to  moderate  their  oil  pricing  or 
supply  policies?  Have  they  cooperated 
in  the  Camp  David  accords?  Do  they 
refuse  financial  support  to  the  PLO 
terrorist  activities?  The  answer  to  aU 
of  these  questions  is  no. 

What  then  is  the  quid  pro  quo  for 
this  plane  sale?  In  a  column  by  Evans 
and  Novack  published  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  West  Germany  and  other  NATO 
states  that  have  been  sold  AWACS 
automatically  share  with  the  United 
States  all  data  picked  up  by  the  radar 
ships.  Apparently  no  such  arrange- 
ment has  yet  been  negotiated  with  the 
Saudi  Government. 

I  oppose  the  sale  of  AWACS  to  the 
Saudis.  It  is  an  improvident  decision. 
Indeed,  once  again  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  giving  much  and  get- 
ting little,  a  position  this  President 
promised  would  not  occur  In  his  ad- 
ministration. I  also  oppose  the  sale  be- 
cause It  undermines  the  State  of 
Israel,  a  trusted  and  valued  ally,  and 
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because  I  believe  It  will  lead  to  even 
greater  Instability  in  an  already  dan- 
gerously unstable  part  of  the  world.* 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  Halg  stated  in 
his  confirmation  hearing  that  there 
are  three  essentials  to  American  for- 
eign policy:  consistency,  reliability, 
and  balance.  By  selling  offensive  jet 
fighter  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
by  proposing  to  sell  them  AWAC  air- 
craft, the  administration  has  managed 
to  undermine  all  three. 

Consistency  is  undermined  because 
the  arms  sale  will  weaken  the  Camp 
David  peace  process.  The  Camp  David 
accords  remain  as  yet  the  best  hope 
for  a  comprehensive  peace  settlement. 
American  Interests  in  the  Middle  East 
should  only  be  pursued  when  in  har- 
mony with  the  accords.  Unfortunately. 
Saudi  Arabia  continues  to  lead  Arab 
opposition  to  Camp  David,  while  pun- 
ishing President  Sadat  by  withholding 
economic  and  diplomatic  aid.  These 
arms  sales  will  thwart  the  Camp  David 
peace  process  by  rewarding  Saudi  in- 
transigence. 

America's  reliability  will  be  under- 
mined because  the  administration  is 
threatening  to  break  solemn  promises 
to  both  Congress  and  the  Government 
of  Israel.  In  1978.  when  the  initial  F- 
15  fighter  sale  was  proposed.  President 
Carter  gave  explicit  assurances  that 
add-on  offensive  systems  would  not  be 
included  in  any  future  sales.  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  out  sharply  against  the 
administration's  policy  reversals  in 
regard  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  negotia- 
tions. Regrettably  this  renunciation  of 
past  commitments  was  not  an  isolated 
incident.  There  Is  now  the  real  danger 
that  American  negotiators  will  be 
handicapped  by  a  perceived  lack  of 
credibility,  particularly  when  commit- 
ments are  expected  to  run  from  one 
administration  to  the  next. 

Finally,  the  goal  of  balancing  our 
Middle  East  Interests  will  be  under- 
mined because  these  arms  sales  will 
fuel  that  region's  arms  race  at  a  time 
of  tension  and  insUbUity.  The  Iraq- 
Iran  War,  for  example,  continues  una- 
bated. Indeed  the  Saudis  are  reported 
to  be  arming  the  Iraqis.  As  a  result. 
Iran  may  well  view  Saudi  Arabia, 
armed  with  offensive  F-15  equipment 
and  AWACS.  as  a  strategic  threat. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  simply 
makes  no  sense  to  spur  a  military 
buildup. 

Based  on  these  three  fundamental 
precepts  of  foreign  policy.  I  urge  the 
administration  to  honor  Its  commit- 
ments and  halt  its  sales  of  offensive 
weaponry  to  Saudi  Arabia.* 
•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come 
before  you  today  to  strongly  oppose 
the  proposed  sale  of  auxUlary  parts 
for  the  F-15  fighter-bombers  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  proposal  to  sell  the  Saudis  extra 
fuel  tanks  and  missiles,  and  the  possi- 
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billty  of  future  sales  of  the  airborne 
warning  and  control  systems 
(AWACS)  E-3-A  airborne  command 
centers,  raises  grave  questions. 

Fueling  another  arms  race  in  the 
Middle  East  will  further  strain  the 
economy  of  the  region,  will  exacerbate 
tensions,  and  will  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  military  solutions  to  the  po- 
litical problems  of  the  area.  None  of 
these  will  contribute  to  the  stability, 
prosperity,  and  cooperation  in  the 
Middle  East  that  are  the  necessary 
conditions  for  peace  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  other  American  objectives  in 
the  region. 

In  1978,  I  opposed  the  sale  of  60  F- 
15  fighter-bombers  to  Saudi  Arabia.  At 
that  point.  I  did  not  feel  that  the 
Saudis  had  any  legitimate  self-defense 
needs  for  one  of  the  most  sophisticat- 
ed aircraft  in  the  world.  Today.  I  still 
am  not  convinced  of  their  need.  Be 
that  as  it  may.  at  the  time  of  the  origi- 
nal sales  we  were  assured  that  the 
United  States  would  not  support  any 
upgrading  of  the  range  or  weapons  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Saudi  F-15's  that 
would  Increase  Israel's  vulnerability  to 
these  aircraft.  Now.  of  course,  we  are 
being  asked  to  support  precisely  such 
a  move. 

We  must  not  hastily  approve  any 
action  that  could  severely  dsimage  the 
security  of  Israel,  our  oldest  and  most 
stable  ally  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
must  act  in  the  interests  of  an  overall 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  we  must 
act  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  In  my  view,  these  two  are 
closely  related. 

I  ask  you.  my  colleagues,  to  please 
join  in  the  effort  to  block  this  pro- 
posed sale  of  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia.* 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Middle  East  is.  without  a 
doubt,  the  most  explosive  part  of  the 
world.  Here  are  many  nations  with  a 
very  real  sense  of  their  own  history 
who  are  still  struggling  with  their  new 
independence,  who  have  great  griev- 
ances—real and  imagined— and  who,  in 
some  instances,  are  getting  very 
wealthy  on  the  money  paid  for  their 
oil.  These  countries  are  military  dicta- 
torships, feudal  monarchies,  or  one 
party  states.  There  is  only  one  democ- 
racy—Israel. 

Our  State  Department  has  an- 
nounced its  approval  of  a  plan  to  up- 
grade the  F-15's  we  have  sold  Saudi 
Arabia,  equipping  them  with  Side- 
winder missiles  and  refueling  capabili- 
ty. Now  we  are  also  going  to  sell  the 
Saudis  four  AWAC  aircraft,  very  so- 
phisticated equipment  that  we  rather 
jealously  guard. 

I  know  the  arguments  that  Saudi 
Arabia  needs  this  capability  for  defen- 
sive purposes  after  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  and  events  in  Iran.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  increasing 
risks  and  dangers,  not  lessening  them 

First,  let  us  take  the  matter  of  what 
these  planes  are  going  to  be  used  for. 


The  Saudis  say  they  want  them  to 
repel  possible  aggression  against  them- 
selves or  the  states  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  All  well  and  good.  However,  we 
know  these  planes  can  be  used  against 
Israel.  With  the  refueling  capacity 
they  would  be  given,  the  Saudi  P-15's 
would  reach  Israeli  airspace. 

I  know  the  Saudis  deny  this  will 
happen.  But  Israel.  I  think,  has  reason 
to  be  concerned. 

The  Saudis  have  not  been  a  voice  for 
peace  and  conciliation  in  the  Middle 
East.  Saudi  oil  money  is  being  used  to 
underwrite  Yasir  Arafat  and  the  PLO. 
The  Saudis  have  publicly  proclaimed 
this  fact.  Some  will  argue  the  Saudis 
are  only  trying  to  buy  off  radical  ele- 
ments. But  the  Saudi  Government  is 
certainly  playing  with  fire  in  this  sub- 
sidizing of  one  of  the  most  radical 
forces  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Israelis 
are  not  going  to  be  reassured  by  Saudi 
promises  when  the  murderers  of  their 
women  and  children  are  being  paid  by 
the  people  we  propose  to  give  these 
weapons  and  new  planes  to. 

What  about  the  AWAC  planes?  The 
radar  equipment  of  these  planes  can 
be  used  to  assist  the  warplanes  of 
other  Arab  States  in  raids  on  targets 
inside  Israel.  In  announcing  the  sale  of 
these  planes  to  the  Saudi  Arabians, 
the  State  Department  has  taken  a 
major  step  toward  escalating  tensions 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  firmly  believe 
the  result  of  this  step  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  Israeli  preparedness;  in  other 
words,  yet  more  tension  in  an  area 
where  there  is  already  too  much  ten- 
sion. 

The  Israeli  Government  has  already 
said  it  opposes  the  sale  of  the  AWAC 
planes.  The  Israelis  were  willing  to 
accept  the  missiles  and  fuel  tanks  on 
the  F-15's,  but  they  are  not  willing  to 
put  up  with  the  AWAC  planes.  I  am 
not  saying  we  ought  to  bend  our  policy 
to  the  desires  of  Israel— what  I  am 
saying  is  that  we  should  take  their 
fears  into  account,  since  they  are  our 
allies,  and  since  they  may  increase 
their  own  defense  capabilities  as  a 
result  of  this  action. 

With  elections  in  Israel  occurring 
next  month  we  should  use  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reassure  the  Israelis  about 
their  security.  We  want  to  expand  the 
peace  process  in  the  area.  This  is  what 
we  are  endangering.  Whichever  party 
wins  the  Israeli  elections  may  feel  it 
cannot  make  the  extra  moves  on  the 
road  to  peace  after  the  sale  of  these 
aircraft,  and  the  decision  on  enhanc- 
ing the  capabilities  of  the  P-15's. 

Second,  what  have  the  Saudis  given 
us  in  return  for  this  aircraft?  We  have 
asked  the  Saudis  for  access  to  their 
bases,  so  we  can  develop  a  regional 
policy  of  resistance  to  Soviet  advances. 
The  Saudis  have  refused.  Even  at  this 
time  they  are  still  refusing.  Now  the 
Saudis  say  they  want  our  aircraft  for 
defense,  yet  they  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  arranging  this  defense.  I 


would  feel  a  great  deal  more  secure 
myself  if  we  had  some  way  of  keeping 
our  eyes  on  the  sophisticated  weapon- 
ry we  are  giving  the  Saudis.  Yet  the 
Saudi  Government  still  refuses  us  base 
rights  in  their  country. 

The  Saudis  have  also  played  their 
own  game  on  the  price  of  oil.  While 
they  have  sometimes  opposed  the  mas- 
sive increases  other  OPEC  members 
have  asked  for,  the  Saudis  have  never 
been  consistent  in  the  nuitter  of  oil 
prices.  As  often  as  not  they  have  t>een 
strong  supporters  of  price  hikes.  This, 
of  course,  is  their  right,  but  it  is  some- 
thing we  have  to  think  of  when  we  are 
discussing  our  ties  with  Saudi  Arabia. 

Nor  have  the  Saudis  been  very  help- 
ful in  the  Middle  East  peace  negotia- 
tions. They  have  not  joined  the  Camp 
David  process— if  anything,  they  have 
been  among  its  most  intransigent  op- 
ponents. We  have  said  on  occasion  we 
were  trying  to  win  the  Saudis  over  by 
giving  them  these  weapons  they  asked 
for— at  any  rate,  that  was  the  ration- 
ale the  Carter  administration  used 
when  it  sold  the  Saudis  the  F-15'8  in 
the  first  place.  Yet  the  Saudis  have 
never  participated  in  making  peace. 
They  supported  the  expulsion  of 
Egypt  from  the  Arab  League.  Last 
January,  just  before  the  inaugiiration 
of  President  Reagan,  the  Saudi  Crown 
Prince  urged  a  "holy  war"  to  drive  the 
Israelis  from  Jerusalem. 

I  hardly  think  the  attitude  of  the 
Saudis  is  such  that  we  should  rush  to 
give  them  weapons,  or  enhance  the 
weapons  they  have,  when  we  do  not 
get  mutual  concessions. 

My  final  point  in  considering  this 
sale  is  the  matter  of  the  stability  of 
the  Saudi  monarchy.  We  have  seen 
what  happened  in  Iran,  where  we 
thought  the  Shah  was  very  strong. 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  a  feudal  monarchy 
rapidly  being  modernized.  There  are 
great  tensions  and  stresses  in  Saudi  so- 
ciety. Students  who  study  abroad 
return  discontented.  Saudi  women  are 
dissatisfied.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  foreign  workers  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
particularly  Palestinians,  who  are  ra- 
dicalized, and  opposed  to  the  Saudi 
monarchy. 

We  could  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  we  found  ourselves  in 
when  Vietnam  and  Iran  fell  to  hostile 
forces.  A  large  part  of  our  sophisticat- 
ed equipment  fell  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  enemies  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  want  to  see  this 
happen  again.  A  radical  Arab  regime, 
taking  power  in  Saudi  Arabia,  could 
use  our  weapons  against  Israel  or  the 
states  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  would 
have  created  our  own  monster. 

When  we  consider  this  arms  deal  we 
have  to  take  into  account  the  best  in- 
terest of  all  the  nations  concerned- 
Saudi  Arabia,  Israel,  but  most  of  all 
ourselves.  We  have  to  ask:  Is  this  truly 
In  the  national  Interest? 
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I  believe,  very  firmly.  In  having  good 
relations  with  Saudi  Arabia  and  with 
the  Arab  world.  However,  I  do  not 
know  Lf  this  constant  increase  in  weap- 
onry is  what  is  going  to  assist  us  in 
this  job  of  getting  on  well  with  the 
Arabs. 

I  know  the  argument  the  Saudis  can 
buy  from  other  arms  producers  If  we 
will  not  sell  to  them.  But  the  fact  they 
want  our  weapons  gives  us  some  lever- 
age. If  the  Saudis  want  to  buy  400 
fully  armed  Mirage  fighters  from  the 
French,  that  is  their  business.  Howev- 
er, I  think  the  Saudi  Government  defi- 
nitely wants  our  AWAC  planes. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
should  approach  this  matter  with  a 
great  deal  of  caution.  I  cannot  vote  to 
give  the  Saudis  these  AWAC  planes.  I 
hope  a  majority  in  both  Houses  is  op- 
posed to  this  sale.  Unless  and  until  the 
Saudis  show  some  signs  of  moderation 
and  of  being  willing  to  open  their 
bases  to  us,  I  would  not  support  going 
ahead  with  the  sales  of  the  AWACS.  I 
also  feel  we  should  reconsider  the 
matter  of  arming  the  P-15's  and  giving 
them  enhanced  fuel  capability. 

Putting  more  arms  Into  the  troubled 
Middle  East  is  not  a  wise  thing  to  do.  I 
would  like  our  State  Department  to 
consider  aU  this  very  carefully.  I  hope 
Secretary  Haig  does  not  commit  us  to 
irrevocable  steps  while  in  the  Middle 
East. 

There  are  difficult  choices  before  us. 
This  is  one  of  them.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  arrangers  of  the  special 
order.  Congressman  Blanchard  and 
Congressman  Kemp,  for  giving  us  the 
opportunity  to  express  our  concern  on 
this  vital  matter.* 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  this  special 
order  to  speak  out  against  the  as  yet 
unannounced  Intention  of  the  Reagan 
administration  to  sell  conformal  fuel 
tanks,  air-to-air  missiles,  in-flight  re- 
fueling equipment  and  tankers,  and 
AWACS  surveillance  planes  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  National  Security  Council 
was  reported  to  have  recommended 
such  sales  to  the  President  last  week, 
and  formal  notification  to  the  Con- 
gress could  follow  later  this  month.  It 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  President 
wlU  not  approve  these  sales,  and  that 
he  will  pay  close  attention  to  the  sen- 
timents expressed  in  this  discussion 
today.  The  new  administration  has 
made  much  of  the  importance  it  atta- 
ches to  the  U.S.  relationship  with 
Israel,  which  it  considers  a  key  ally  in 
an  area  of  the  world  where  tensions 
constantly  run  very  high.  Yet  these 
sales  pose  a  serious,  direct  threat  to 
the  security  of  this  ally,  and  only  the 
most  compelling  need  for  this  addi- 
tional equipment  would  justify  them. 
It  seems  to  me  highly  unlikely  that 
such  a  need  can  be  demonstrated. 

The  United  States  has  already 
agreed  to  sell  62  of  our  most  sophisti- 
cated    fighter     airplanes     to     Saudi 
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Arabia,  but  only  after  assurances  were 
provided  to  opponents  of  the  sale  In 
the  Congress  that  no  additional  equip- 
ment which  would  enhance  the  offen- 
sive capability  of  these  airplanes 
would  be  sold.  Selling  such  equipment 
now  would  rip  that  pledge  to  shreds, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  the  current 
administration  cannot  be  considered 
bound  to  the  promises  of  its  predeces- 
sor, it  does  jolt  the  entire  system  of 
congressional  review  of  arms  sales.  If 
these  sales  are  sent  forward,  any 
future  administration  pledge  in  con- 
nection with  an  arms  sales  will  have  to 
be  regarded  with  deep  skepticism. 

But  most  importantly,  providing  this 
additional  equipment  for  Saudi  P-15's 
clearly  would  threaten  Israel.  The  fuel 
tanks  alone  would  increase  the  flight 
radliis  of  the  airplanes  by  79  percent, 
and  the  in-flight  refueling  capability 
would  allow  them  to  fly  virtually  any- 
where in  the  Middle  East.  The  entire 
country  of  Israel  would  be  within 
reach  of  the  Saudi  Air  Force,  and  Is- 
raeli strategic  planners  would  have  to 
devote  some  part  of  their  defensive 
assets  to  protect  against  this  new 
threat.  Some  Saudi  forces  or  equip- 
ment have  been  used  in  every  Arab 
war  on  Israel,  and  the  Saudis  recently 
led  the  way  in  a  pan-Arab  conference 
which  called  for  beginning  a  new 
jihad,  or  holy  war,  against  this  valiant 
democracy.  While  the  Saudis  must 
know  that  a  direct  attack  on  Israel 
would  surely  subject  them  to  devastat- 
ing counterattack,  it  seems  highly 
likely  that  the  Saudis  would  be  strong- 
ly tempted  to  make  much  of  their 
weapons  stockpile  available  to  other 
Arab  confrontation  states  in  the  event 
of  another  war  against  Israel. 

Perhaps  the  most  threatening  part 
of  this  arms  package  are  the  five 
AWACS  surveillance  aircraft.  These 
converted  707  jets  have  the  most  ad- 
vanced look-down  radar  in  the  world 
which  can  track  the  flight  paths  and 
communications  of  hundreds  of  air- 
planes as  well  as  ground  forces.  These 
airplanes  would  be  force  multipliers, 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  F- 
15's  significantly  and  improving  the 
communications,  command  and  con- 
trol capabilities  of  the  Saudi  Armed 
Forces  tremendously.  The  Carter  ad- 
ministration had  made  it  a  policy,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  good  and  sensible  policy, 
not  to  be  the  first  to  introduce  to  a 
region  sophisticated  equipment  which 
would  create  a  new  or  significantly 
higher  combat  capabUlty.  It  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  abandon  this  princi- 
ple In  this  case,  especially  since  the 
Saudi's  need  for  these  planes  is  highly 
doubtful  and  their  ability  to  operate 
them  even  more  questionable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  6  weeks  ago  I 
helped  to  draft  and  circulate  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  cautioning 
against  sales  of  additional  F-15  equip- 
ment to  Saudi  Arabia.  Nineteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
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of  the  House  joined  In  sending  that 
letter,  and  I  am  sure  if  it  had  been 
known  at  that  time  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  preparing  to  recommend 
the  sale  of  AWACS  to  the  Saudis,  even 
more  members  of  the  committee 
would  have  signed.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  text  of  that  letter  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

I  urge  the  Reagan  administration  to 
rethink  its  position  on  this  matter. 
The  equipment  the  Saudis  want  is 
probably  beyond  their  absorptive  ca- 
pacity and  surely  urmecessary  for 
their  real  defensive  needs.  It  would 
upset  the  strategic  balance  In  the 
region,  guarantee  that  the  Saudis 
would  be  drawn  into  any  future  con- 
flict in  the  region,  and  would  touch  off 
a  new  arms  race  that  Israel  does  not 
have  the  money  to  win  but  cannot 
afford  to  lose. 

House  or  REPRssEirTATivEs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  2S.  1981. 
Hon.  Alexander  Haig,  Jr., 
Secretary, 

U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  write  to  you  as 
Members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  express  our  serious  concerns  about 
the  possible  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  sophisti- 
cated offensive  equipment  for  Its  P-15  Jet 
fighters. 

You  will  recall  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
original  purchase  of  the  planes  in  1978.  the 
Congress  was  given  explicit  and  unequivocal 
assurances  that  offensive  equipment,  includ- 
ing fuel  tanks  and  bomb  racks  which  in- 
crease the  range  and  firepower  of  the  air- 
craft, would  not  be  transferred  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

We  recognize  that  the  United  States  has  a 
very  real  and  legitimate  interest  in  the  secu- 
rity and  stability  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  espe- 
cially In  the  potential  role  of  the  Saudis  as  a 
moderating  Influence  on  other  nations  of 
the  region  with  which  our  relations  are  less 
friendly.  The  Saudis  have  called  the  sale  yet 
another  "test"  of  our  friendship  for  them. 
Friendship  Is  reciprocal.  While  they  are  not 
reluctant  to  make  demands  upon  us,  the 
Saudis  nonetheless  continue  to  attack  Presi- 
dent Sadat  and  the  Egypt-Israel  peace 
treaty  as  well  as  making  repeated  calls  for  a 
holy  war  (Jihad)  against  Israel.  We  should, 
in  this  regard,  like  to  know  what  assurances 
Saudi  Arabia  has  given  the  United  States  of 
any  significant  changes  In  its  attitude  and 
position  towards  Egypt  and  Israel. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  would  not  sig- 
nificantly enhance  the  security  of  other  na- 
tions with  which  we  have  close  and  endur- 
ing ties.  There  simply  is  no  external  threat 
to  Saudi  security  that  requires  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  offensive  capability  for  the  P-15s. 
To  the  contrary,  developments  since  1978 
have  actually  diminished  any  potential 
threats  to  Saudi  security.  Whereas.  In  1978, 
it  may  have  been  plausible  to  argue  that 
Saudi  Arabia  needed  the  F-15s  to  defend 
itself  against  a  possible  Iraqi  attack,  in  the 
wsUte  of  the  ongoing  Iran-Iraq  war  and  the 
rapproachment  between  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Iraq,  it  is  less  likely  that  Iraq  will  be  either 
willing  or  capable  of  undertaking  such  an 
attack.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the 
region  which  might  be  deterred  from 
launching  an  attack  against  Saudi  Arabia 
because  of  this  equipment. 
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The  sale  of  this  offensive  equipment,  de- 
spite the  absence  of  a  compelling  Saudi 
need  for  it.  will  have  severe  adverse  implica- 
tions for  Israel's  security.  The  maintenance 
of  air  superiority  is  essential  to  the  survival 
of  Israel.  Today  Saudi  aircraft  largely  lack 
the  range  tmd  capability  to  attack  Israel 
and  thus  would  not  be  a  major  factor  in  a 
war.  The  potential  use  of  the  Saudi  F-lSs  in 
another  Arab-Israeli  war  will  immeasurably 
complicate  Israel's  defensive  problems. 
Israel  will  have  to  further  stretch  lt«  al- 
ready outnumbered  air  force  and  divert 
some  of  Its  aircraft  from  other  essential  mis- 
sions in  order  to  defend  against  the  possibil- 
ity of  Saudi  air  attacks. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  new  equipment  may  very  well 
diminish,  rather  than  enhance,.  Saudi  secu- 
rity. Once  the  P-15s  become  an  offensive 
threat  against  Israel,  they  could  very  well 
become  the  target  of  a  preemptive  attack  at 
the  outbreak  of  any  regional  hostilities. 
This  will  make  it  more  likely  that  Saudi 
Arabia  will  be  drawn  into  any  conflict. 

In  view  of  the  grave  reservations  ex- 
pressed above,  we  urge  you  to  seek  the 
broadest  possible  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate committees  in  both  houses  of  the 
Congress  before  a  final  determination  is 
made  about  Saudi  Arabia's  request.  With 
the  information  we  have  now,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  sale  should  be  allowed. 
Sincerely, 

Benjahin  S.  Rosenthal, 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Stephen  J.  Solarz, 
Benjamin  A.  Oilman, 
Dante  B.  Fascell, 
Don  Bonker, 
Sam  Oejdenson, 
Dan  Mica, 

George  W.  Crockett,  Jr., 
Edward  J.  Derwinski, 
Dennis  E.  Eckart, 
Larry  Winn,  Jr., 
Tom  Lantos, 
Howard  Wolpe, 
Bob  Shamansky, 
Michael  D.  Barnes, 
Robert  K.  Dornan, 
Gerry  E.  Stxtdds, 
John  IieBoptillier. 

Members  of  Congress.m 
•  Mr.  VENTO  .  Mr.  Speaker,  thus  far 
the  administration  has  been  fortunate 
in  its  foreign  policy  decisions.  They 
have  taken  actions  without  a  thorough 
review  of  the  full  implications  and  pos- 
sible negative  reactions.  However,  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  this  habit 
of  shooting  from  the  hip  leads  us  to  a 
foreign  policy  disaster. 

In  its  decisions  on  El  Salvador,  the 
administration  failed  to  consider  the 
presence  of  U.S.  troops  with  the  GAS 
peace-keeping  force  already  in  the 
country.  In  the  case  of  arms  for  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  administration  is  once 
again  making  decisions  without  prop- 
erly analyzing  the  situation. 

The  Reagan  administration  deci- 
sions to  sell  advanced  equipment  for 
the  Saudi  Arabian  F-15's  is  an  ill-con- 
sidered policy,  which  is  good  neither 
for  the  United  States,  nor  for  Saudi 
Arabia,  nor  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  1978  agreement  to  provide 
Saudi  Arabia  with  F-15's  provided  the 
Saudis  with  a  capability  adequate  for 


their  own  defense  needs.  Since  that 
time,  the  United  States  has  deployed 
two  battle  groups  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
thereby  increasing  our  capability  to 
provide  additional  assistance  to  the 
Saudis  if  needed. 

The  currently  equipped  Saudi  F-15's 
are  sufficient  for  the  defense  of  that 
country.  The  range  of  the  Saudi  P-15 
already  provides  for  the  interception 
over  the  Persian  Gulf  of  any  enemy 
aircraft  attempting  to  attack  the  cities 
or  oUfields  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  conformal  fuel  tanks  is  not 
justified  for  defensive  needs. 

The  proposed  sale  to  the  Saudis  of 
the  improved  Sidewinder  missiles  also 
goes  beyond  defensive  needs.  The 
Saudi  P-15's  already  have  Sidewinder 
missiles  with  a  pursuit-intercept  capa- 
bility. This  capability  is  adequate  for 
dealing  with  most  aircraft  in  the  area. 
However,  the  new  Sidewinder  would 
make  a  big  difference  In  a  dog  fight 
with  one  type  of  aircraft  In  the  area— 
the  P-15's  of  the  Israeli  Air  Force. 

The  impact  of  these  proposed  sales 
on  Israel  is  the  central  Issue.  Although 
the  F-15  enhancement  of  the  Saudi 
airfleet  would  serve  no  defensive  need 
for  Saudi  Arabia,  the  P-15's  with  con- 
formal fuel  tanks  and  advanced  Side- 
winders would  be  capable  of  providing 
air  cover  for  Arab  air  forces.  This  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  agreement 
under  which  the  F-15's  were  originally 
provided. 

The  concern  for  stability  of  the 
Middle  East  is  further  heightened 
when  one  considers  the  new  proposal 
to  provide  the  Saudi  Government  with 
the  E-3A  AWACS,  the  early  warning 
aircraft.  Currently  only  we  operate 
this  aircraft  in  the  area.  The  principal 
functions  of  our  patrols  is  not  only  to 
provide  advance  warnings  for  our  car- 
riers in  the  area  but  also  to  warn  the 
Saudis  of  any  possible  attacks  on 
them.  To  provide  Saudi  Arabia  with 
these  aircraft  will  duplicate  the 
American  effort  and  would  enhance 
their  F-15's  effectiveness  In  any  Arab- 
Israeli  context. 

One  must  question  whether  in  order 
to  maintain  stability  in  the  Middle 
East,  our  Government  will  not  be 
forced  to  provide  the  Israelis  with 
more  and  better  equipment?  Obviously 
the  Israelis  believe  so.  According  to 
the  New  York  Times.  Israel  has  asked 
the  United  States  for  an  outright  gift 
of  an  additional  15  F-15  fighters  as 
well  as  access  to  an  American  spy  sat- 
eUite. 

The  sale  of  the  advanced  equipment 
to  Saudi  Arabia  will  cause  us  to  be 
whipsawed  back  and  forth  between 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East.  After 
the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia,  come  the  de- 
mands of  Israel,  then  will  come  the  de- 
mands of  other  nations  such  as  Egypt. 
The  requests  for  more  and  better 
weapons  will  continue  to  escalate  and 
will  only  end  in  their  utilization. 

While  I  do  not  question  the  inten- 
tions   nor    integrity    of    the   current 


Saudi  Government  with  regards  to 
their  plans  for  this  advanced  equip- 
ment, we  must  look  ahead  to  future 
potentialities.  The  Saudi  Government 
Is  a  monarchy  based  on  filial  succes- 
sion. As  such.  It  faces  great  strains  on 
Its  stability  from  the  conflict  between 
modernization  and  tradition.  These 
conflicts  and  the  resultant  instability 
will  be  heightened  during  times  of  suc- 
cession. The  sale  to  the  Saudis  of 
equipment,  which  is  basically  offen- 
sive In  nature.  Is  similar  to  throwing 
gasoline  on  a  fire.  The  Saudis  have 
every  right  to  equipment  that  provides 
them  with  an  adequate  defensive  capa- 
bility. However,  it  is  apparent  that 
this  proposed  sale  extends  beyond  de- 
fense. In  an  area  as  volatile  as  the 
Middle  East,  this  sale  is  unwise.  New 
situations  arise  and  governments  and 
their  guarantees  change.  One  need 
only  consider  the  current  value  of  the 
guarantees  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  to  real- 
ize this. 

The  current  equipment  of  the  Saudi 
F-15's  is  enough  to  provide  for  their 
defensive  needs.  Current  administra- 
tion policy  gives  the  ultimate  defense 
of  Saudi  cities,  oilfields,  and  people 
through  our  aircraft  carriers  in  the 
area.  The  additional  equipment,  which 
we  propose  to  sell  to  Saudi  Arabia  will 
not  add  to  the  stability  of  the  Middle 
East  and  may  well  t>e  a  destabilizing 
factor  in  this  area.  As  such,  the  sale  of 
this  equipment  is  Imprudent  and 
should  not  occur.* 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  join  my  colleagues  In  urging  the 
administration  to  give  extremely  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  critical  Issues 
surrounding  the  decision  to  provide 
additional  military  equipment,  par- 
ticularly that  with  an  offensive  capa- 
bility, to  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  1978,  the  United  SUtes  agreed  to 
sell  a  number  of  F-lS  fighters  to  Saudi 
Arabia  with  explicit  understanding 
that  the  planes  would  not  be  fitted 
with  any  other  systems  or  armaments 
that  would  increase  their  range  or  en- 
hance their  ground-attack  capabilities. 
The  Carter  administration  described 
the  sale  of  the  F-15's  as  a  litmus  test 
of  our  good  will  and  friendship  with 
Saudi  Arabia.  In  return,  we  hoped 
Saudi  Arabia  would  adopt  a  more  mod- 
erate position  toward  the  peace  proc- 
ess in  the  Middle  East  and  recognize 
the  desirability  of  maintaining  a  bal- 
anced set  of  relations  with  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  was  told  in  1978 
that  the  Saudis  would  be  more  sup- 
portive of  the  peace  process,  they 
would  soften  their  strong  criticism  of 
President  Sadat's  courageous  initia- 
tive, they  would  reduce  their  support 
for  the  PLO,  and  they  would  use  their 
Influence  within  OPEC  to  stifle  the 
radical  call  for  higher  oil  prices.  The 
developments  in  the  Middle  East  In 
recent  years,  however,  have  not  led  to 
a  more  attractive  climate  for  negotia- 
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tions  or  any  meaningful  degree  of  co- 
operation on  the  oll-prlclng  question. 

Several  years  have  passed  and  I  have 
seen  little  from  the  Saudi  Government 
to  follow  through  with  the  assurances 
given  the  Congress.  We  must  ask  our- 
seNes  about  the  initiatives  and  actions 
of  the  Saudis  since  1978.  There  has 
been  very  little  progress  toward  allevi- 
ating the  tensions  between  Israel  and 
her  neighbors.  The  Saudis  have  enthu- 
siastically condemned  the  Israel-Egyp- 
tian peace  treaty.  They  have  broken 
relations  and  led  the  Arab  economic 
boycott  against  Egypt.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  refused  to  join  the  negotiating 
framework  envisioned  in  the  historic 
Camp  i:>avld  agreement.  They  oppose 
the  use  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  Israeli 
ships  and  have  repeatedly  called  for  a 
holy  war  against  the  sovereign  State 
of  Israel. 

They  continue  to  finance  the  PLO 
and  other  despicable  terrorist  organi- 
zations. Furthermore,  I  have  serious 
concerns  that  such  sale  of  offensive 
weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia  may  have  a 
destabilizing  effect  on  Middle  East 
politics  rather  than  the  Intended 
impact.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  ad- 
ministration wants  to  be  in  a  position 
of  destabilizing  this  most  troubled 
part  of  the  world,  and  strongly  feel  we 
must  take  a  long  hard  look  at  the 
long-term  resiilts  of  this  action  before 
Implementing  this  decision. 

Prom  a  diplomatic  standpoint,  their 
condemnation  of  our  rescue  mission  in 
Iran  and  the  decision  to  allow  Soviet 
supplies  to  be  shipped  through  their 
territory  to  Iraq  are  particularly  dis- 
turbing. At  the  same  time  they  have 
granted  overflight  rights  to  Soviet 
planes,  the  Saudis  have  rejected 
American  proposals  for  military  bases 
on  the  Arabian  peninsula.  Finally,  the 
Saudis  bear  a  major  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  OPEC  pricing  poli- 
cies that  are  creating  devastating  eco- 
nomic problems  for  every  oU -consum- 
ing nation  In  the  world.  In  summary,  I 
see  very  little  that  the  Saudis  have 
done  to  help  the  United  States  over 
the  last  several  years. 

I  believe  the  sale  of  additional  weap- 
ons to  Saudi  Arabia  should  occur  only 
after  careful  analysis  Is  given  to  the 
possible  consequences  of  such  a  deci- 
sion on  the  United  States  and  our 
most  important  strategic  ally  In  the 
region,  Israel.  There  may  in  fact  be 
important  diplomatic  and  military  In- 
terests which  will  be  served  by  this 
proposed  sale.  I.  however,  will  be 
obliged  to  oppose  this  proposal  unless 
the  United  States  receives  concrete 
and  binding  indications  that  the 
Saudis  have  adopted  a  more  benign 
and  constructive  attitude  toward  UJ8. 
Interests  In  the  Middle  East.  I  intend 
to  support  Secretary  Halg's  effort  to 
define  a  so-called  strategic  consensus 
among  the  friendly  nations  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  would  have  greater  con- 
fidence in  Saudi  Arabia's  role  within 


this  consensus  if  they  would  formally 
recognize  Israel's  legitimate  right  to 
exist,  participate  In  the  Camp  David 
process,  and  exercise  some  additional 
responsibility  In  establishing  OPEC 
pricing  policies. 

Israel's  viJue  as  a  strategic  asset  and 
a  stable  aUy  to  the  United  SUtes 
should  be  absolutely  clear  to  every 
American,  as  well  as  to  the  leadership 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  My  attitude  on  this 
proposal  will  be  dependent  to  a  major 
degree  on  the  type  and  firmness  of  the 
commitments  made  by  the  Saudis  to 
work  with  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  in  a  constructive  suid  balanced 
manner.  The  Reagan  administration's 
strategic  approach  toward  the  Middle 
East  will  require  a  commitment  to  a 
shared  set  of  goals  and  policies  by 
countries  like  Saudi  Arabia.  Once 
again,  I  must  state  that  I  have  deeply 
serious  reservations  regarding  the  sale 
of  sophisticated  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  hope  the  Saudis  will  provide  con- 
crete assurances  of  their  willingness  to 
move  forward  In  cooperation  with  the 
United  SUtes.* 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
1978  the  Carter  administration  as- 
sured Congress  that  the  62  F-15  fight- 
ers to  be  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia  would 
not  at  any  time  be  outfitted  with  of- 
fensive capability. 

I  opposed  that  sale,  but  Congress  ap- 
proved it,  largely  on  the  strength  of 
those  administration  assurances. 
Those  promises  were  an  Integral  part 
of  the  process  by  which  the  sale  was 
made  at  all. 

Congress  probably  would  not  have 
approved  the  sale  if  it  had  known  that 
3  years  later  It  would  be  confronted  by 
a  request  that  the  United  States  sell 
Saudi  Arabia  long-range  fuel  tanks 
and  advanced  air-to-air  missiles  for  the 
F-15's. 

These  modifications  will  provide 
Saudi  Arabia  with  the  ability  to  attack 
Israel  from  any  alrbase  within  Saudi 
Arabia— as  well  as  bring  Egypt  into 
range. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  In  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States  to  Insure  the  svirvlv- 
al  and  territorial  Integrity  of  the  Mid- 
east's only  democratic  and  most  pro- 
American  Nation— Israel. 

Proponents  of  the  sale  believe  that 
it  will  strenghten  the  pro-Western 
Saudi  royal  family  and  give  Saudi 
Arabia  the  ability  to  defend  Itself 
against  Soviet  aggression.  I  feel  there 
Is  very  good  reason  to  expect  that  If 
these  modified  aircraft  are  ever  used, 
they  will  be  used  against  Israelis,  not 
against  Soviets  or  their  satellites. 

Certainly,  we  have  a  great  Interest  In 
Saudi  security,  but  providing  F-15  air- 
craft with  long-range  offensive  capa- 
bility does  nothing  to  counter  Internal 
instability  any  more  than  American 
technolgy  could  prevent  the  downfall 
of  the  late  Shah  of  Iran. 

Even  without  this  sale,  the  Saudis 
will  still  be  receiving  more  American 


arms  than  is  good  for  regional  stabil- 
ity, Israel,  or  world  peace. 

In  1980  the  Saudis  purchased  about 
$5  billion  In  military  equipment  and 
construction  from  the  United  States. 
In  the  last  6  years  we  have  sold  more 
military  equipment  to  the  Saudis  than 
to  any  other  non-NATO  country. 

We  do  not  need  to  break  specific 
promises  made  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  world  In  1978  In  order  to 
provide  Saudi  Arabia  with  AIM-9L  alr- 
to-alr  missiles  and  fuel  and  sensor  tac- 
tical packs. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some 
thoughts  on  arms  sales  to  the  Mideast 
and  want  to  commend  our  colleagues 
Mr.  Blancharo  and  Mr.  Kdcf  for 
sponsoring  these  special  orders.* 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  plans  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration  to  sell  Saudi 
Arabia  offensive  equipment  to  en- 
hance the  performance  of  their  P-15 
fighter  planes  are  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  that  wUl  affect  the  security  of 
the  entire  Middle  East  region. 

The  administration  has  said  it  will 
sell  Sidewinder  alr-to-alr  missiles  and 
long-range  fuel  tanks  to  the  Saudis  for 
use  on  some  63  F-15's  they  obtained  In 
1978. 

This  plan  could  lead  to  increasing 
the  arms  race  In  the  Middle  East  by 
making  It  necessary  for  Israel  to 
strengthen  its  own  defenses.  Further- 
more, the  plaimed  equipment  sale  is 
contrary  to  pledges  and  assurances 
made  In  1978  when  the  United  States 
sold  the  F-15's  to  the  Saudis. 

At  that  time.  then-Secretary  of  De- 
fense Harold  Brown  sent  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  in  which  Mr. 
Brown  stated: 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested  nor  do  we 
Intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  or  anna- 
ments  that  would  Increase  the  range  or  en- 
hance the  ground  capability  of  the  P-18. 

*  *  *  The  government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has 
assured  us  that  it  has  no  aggressive  inten- 
tions against  any  state,  that  it  will  use  the 
P-15  aircraft  only  in  furtherance  of  Its  le- 
gitimate self-defense,  and  that  it  wUl 
employ  the  aircraft  offensively. 

•  •  •  They  have  assured  us  that  they 
Intend  scrupulously  to  comply  with  these 
prohibitions  and  restrictions.  The  record  of 
Saudi  Arabia  In  this  respect  Is  excellent 
However,  should  the  assurances  be  violated, 
the  United  States  can  take  appropriate 
action,  including  suspension  of  services  and 
of  delivery  of  spare  parts  and  other  military 
equipment.  Without  such  services  the 
usability  of  the  F-lS  would  degrade  rapidly. 

That  was  the  essence  of  Secretary 
Brown's  statement.  Looking  back  at 
those  statements  now,  I  have  to  think 
these  assurances  are  mere  words  and 
that  it  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
take  appropriate  action.  Rather  than 
selling  the  Saudis  the  additional  hard- 
ware that  they  are  requesting,  we 
should  hold  them  to  their  own  original 
word  and  agreement. 
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I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
Saudis  are  calling  this  sale  a  test  of 
our  friendship  for  them  at  the  same 
time  they  have  been  making  state- 
ments calling  for  a  holy  war  (Jihad) 
against  Israel  and  continually  refusing 
to  Join  in  efforts  for  a  long-term 
Middle  East  peace. 

I  am  hoping  the  administration  will 
reconsider  this  proposed  sale  in  terms 
of  the  possible  damage  this  could  do  to 
the  delicate  balance  of  power  In  the 
Middle  East.  I  also  would  like  to  see 
the  administration  maintain  continu- 
ity with  past  U.S.  policy  to  staimchly 
support  Israel's  need  for  fully  defensi- 
ble borders  from  outside  aggression.* 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  concern  with 
the  possible  surge  in  the  Middle  East 
arms  race  that  might  result  from  the 
sale  of  equipment  to  Increase  the  of- 
fensive capability  of  F-15  aircraft 
going  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  proposed  sale  of  equipment 
would  not  significantly  enhance  the 
security  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  tendency  to  remedy 
urgent  policy  problems,  requiring 
long-range  solutions,  with  military 
hardware. 

While  the  administration  is  Justifi- 
ably concerned  with  the  possibility  of 
external  threats  to  the  Saudis  and 
must  be  especially  sensitive  to  the  po- 
tential role  of  Saudi  Arabia  as  a  mod- 
erating Influence  on  other  nations  of 
the  region.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
there  Is  any  external  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  Saudi  Arabia  that  would  re- 
quire the  acquisition  of  offensive  capa- 
bility for  the  P-15  at  this  time. 

I  oppose  this  sale  In  Its  present 
terms  and  urge  that  additional  negoti- 
ations and  dlscuf^lon  take  place  before 
the  sale  is  finalized.  A  continuing  arms 
spiral  will  sacrifice  short-term  security 
for  future  economic  disaster.* 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration's  proposed 
sale  of  offensive  equipment  for  the  F- 
15's  purchased  by  Saudi  Arabia  contin- 
ues to  grow  In  the  House  as  the  details 
become  known  to  Members. 

Yesterday,  In  a  special  order  called 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Blanchard)  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  KntP),  nearly  80  Mem- 
bers Joined  In  a  bipartisan  effort  to  ex- 
press concern  over  the  Implications  of 
the  proposed  sale. 

Recently,  the  administration  an- 
nounced Its  plans  to  add  AWACS— air- 
borne warning  and  command  center 
system— or  E-3-A  sentry  early  detec- 
tion planes  to  the  already  announced 
package.  I  oppose  the  selling  of  any 
additional  equipment  to  the  F-15's,  as 
promised  by  the  former  Secretary  of 
Defense,  but  find  it  particularly  ap- 
palling that  the  administration  would 
propose  the  transfer  of  AWACS  or  E- 
3-A  sentry  systems. 

Thirty-eight  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  Joined  me  In  an  effort 


to  bring  our  concerns  to  the  attention 
of  the  President  by  signing  the  letter 
which  follows.  AWACS  and  E-3-A 
sentry  systems  are  the  world's  most 
technologically  advanced  detection 
equipment.  Why  Is  It  that  the  United 
States  should  be  compelled  to  sell 
AWACS  or  E-3-A  sentry  aircraft  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  who  has  sworn  to  fight 
against  Israel? 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  reprint 
the  letter  to  President  Reagan  outlin- 
ing the  reasons  for  opposing  the  sale 
of .  advanced    warning    equipment   to 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  letter  follows: 
House  or  RrpRBsnrrATivis, 
Waahington,  D.C..  April  6,  1981. 
President  Ronald  Rkagam. 
The  White  House, 
Waahington,  B.C. 

Dear  Presideht  Rkaoar:  The  Administra- 
tion's plans  to  allow  the  sale  of  Fuel  and 
Sensor  Tactical  (PAST)  packs  and  AIM-9L 
air-to-air  missiles  for  the  P-15s  for  Saudi 
Arabia  have  caused  considerable  concern. 
Reports  that  several  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System  (AWACS)  or  E3A  Sentry 
detection  and  command  aircraft  will  be 
added  to  this  sale  causes  stUl  greater  con- 
cern. 

The  Implications  of  the  addition  of  yet  an- 
other of  the  world's  most  sophisticated  mili- 
tary devices  to  Saudi  Arabia's  arsenal  are  so 
dangerous  that  we  feel  they  require  your 
careful  review.  As  you  must  be  aware,  once 
operational  within  Saudi  airspace,  these  sys- 
tems will  be  able  to  detect  high-flying  ob- 
jects within  a  350-mlle  radius  and  low-flying 
objects  within  a  250-mlle  radius.  These  de- 
tection systems  can  differentiate  between 
600  targets,  analyze  the  data,  and  relay  com- 
mands to  ground  forces  or  to  other  aircraft. 
With  this  equipment,  Saudi  Arabia  will  be 
able  to  monitor  all  of  Israel's  military  move- 
ments, including  troops,  aircraft,  tanks,  and 
artillery  pieces.  Such  information  In  the 
hands  of  Israel's  enemies  would  bring  an  en- 
tirely new  and  insidious  dimension  to  the 
Arab- Israeli  conflict. 

Besides  the  obvious  objections  to  this  sale 
because  of  its  security  threat  to  Israel,  there 
are  other  compelling  reasons  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  supplying  the  Saudi  Arabian 
govemmert  with  this  equipment.  Some 
have  questioned  whether  this  equipment  is 
In  the  best  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  Still  others  have  questioned  whether 
arming  Saudi  Arabia  presents  some  of  the 
same  risks  to  the  U.S.  as  did  the  arming  of 
the  Shah's  Iran.  Finally,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  political  significance  of  this  sale 
on  future  peace  negotiations. 

The  answers  to  these  questions,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  problems  of  security  for  Israel 
lead    us    to    believe    that    the    addition    of 
AWACS  of  E3A  Sentry  early  detecUon  sys- 
tems would  be  a  mistake.  We  ask  you  to 
deny  the  Saudi  request. 
Sincerely. 
Barney  Prank.  Claude  Pepper,  Henry  A. 
Waxman.   BUI    Brodhead.   Jim   Blan- 
chard. Stanley  Lundlne.  Toby  Moffett. 
Margaret  M.  Heckler,  Frederick  Rich- 
mond. Tom  L&ntcks,  James  Oberst&r, 
Richard  Ottlnger,  Stephen  J.  Solarz, 
Les  AuColn,  Thomas  M.  Poglietta.  An- 
thony Bellenson.  Jerry  M.  Patterson, 
Charles  E.  Schumer,  Jim  Santlnl,  Bill 
Ratchford.  Edward  P.  Boland,  Norman 
D'Amours,    Dan    Ollckman.    Howard 
Wolpe,  Matthew  McHugh,  Benjamin 
Rosenthal,    Jim    Mattox.    James    J. 


Florio,  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr.,  Les  Aspin. 
Tom  Harkln,  Oeorge  C.  Wortley,  Ted 
Weiss.  Bob  Edgar.  Dennis  E.  Eckart. 
Martin  Frost,  Silvio  O.  Conte,  Eugene 
V.  Atkinson,  Charles  P.  Dougherty.* 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  express- 
ing my  concern  over  the  proposed 
arms  package  for  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  believe  the  proposed  sale  Is  neither 
In  the  l>est  Interest  of  the  Saudis 
themselves  or  the  long-term  prospects 
for  stabUity  and  peace  in  that  troubled 
area. 

First,  the  Saudis  have  neither  the 
technological  capability  nor  the 
trained  manpower  to  utilize  sophisti- 
cated systems  such  as  AWACS. 
Second,  the  imminent  danger  to  the 
Saudi  oU  fields  is  within,  not  without 
their  borders. 

It  Lb  difficult  to  contrive  a  realistic 
scenario  of  an  invasion  for  which 
these  advanced  arms  systems  would  be 
a  viable  repellant.  Where  would  the 
invasion  come  from?  The  Iranians? 
They  are  having  troubles  of  their  own 
with  the  Iraqis  and  It  is  highly  unlike- 
ly that  they  have  the  capability  of 
launching  an  attack  on  a  new  front. 

Oman  presents  no  threat.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Israelis  and  the  Egyp- 
tians would  not  launch  an  unprovoked 
attack,  and  it  is  hard  to  envision  Ssrria 
successfully  forging  its  way  across  the 
deserts  of  Jordan  to  be  the  invading 
army. 

That  leaves  two  possible  dangers  to 
the  oU  fields:  The  Soviet  Union  and 
terrorists.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
Saudis  could  never  realistically  expect 
to  repel  such  an  attack  by  themselves 
regardless  of  the  number  of  sophisti- 
cated planes  or  warning  systems  in 
their  arsenal.  In  the  second  instance, 
fuel  extenders.  Sidewinder  missiles 
and  AWACS  will  do  nothing  to  thwart 
the  internal  threat  of  terrorism.  That 
can  only  be  fought  with  more  conven- 
tional weapons  and  the  staging  ground 
would  be  from  within  the  Saudl's  bor- 
ders. 

In  short,  there  has  got  to  be  a  realis- 
tic assessment  of  what  the  Saudi  de- 
fense needs  are.  and  concurrent  with 
the  assessment,  we  have  got  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  themselves  have 
much  to  lose  if  the  oil  fields  are  shut 
down.  Certainly  the  West  would  be 
hurt  if  the  oU  supply  were  cut  off,  but 
so  would  the  Saudi  s.  and  their  best  in- 
surance against  such  a  disaster  is  coop- 
eration in  the  search  for  peace  and  a 
coordinated  deterrent  against  Soviet 
aggression  and  internal  terrorism. 

Admittedly,  we  need  Saudi  oil.  But 
what  we  and  they  have  apparently 
failed  to  admit  is  that  they  need  us 
also.  They  may  point  to  the  possibility 
of  the  French  or  Germans  filling  the 
gap  In  terms  of  arms  supply,  but  then, 
arms  without  manpower  Is  neither  a 
deterrent  nor  a  defense. 

Reason  should  tell  both  the  Saudis 
and  the  United  States  that  coopera- 
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tion  Is  to  our  mutual  benefit.  Stability 
and  peace  is  to  our  mutual  benefit. 
Keeping  the  oil  fields  open  is  to  our 
mutual  benefit. 

But  an  escalation  of  unnecessary 
types  of  9JTa&  such  as  those  discussed 
in  the  proposed  sale  while  ignoring 
real  needs  is  courting  mutual  disaster. 
We  cannot  let  the  facts  and  the  reali- 
ties be  obscured  by  rhetoric. 

Recognition  of  the  truth  that  we 
both  have  much  to  gain  and  much  to 
lose  must  be  a  first  step  In  a  new  work- 
ing relationship.* 

•  Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  presently 
weighing  the  possibility  of  selling 
Saudi  Arabia  equipment  that  would 
enhance  offensively  the  P-15  Jets  that 
were  sold  to  them  by  the  United 
SUtes  in  1978. 

At  that  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
clearly  enunciated  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration in  writing  to  the  Con- 
gress that  offensive  capability  would 
not  be  sold  to  the  Saudi  Government 
because  of  the  strategic  imbalance  this 
would  create  in  the  Middle  East. 

Now  the  Reagan  administration  pro- 
poses to  sell  fuel  and  sensor  tactical 
(PAST)  packs  aind  AIM-9L  air-to-air 
missiles  for  these  F-I5's.  This  move 
could  prove  to  be  a  devastating  one  to 
our  friends  in  Israel,  who  have  every 
reason  to  fear  Saudi  Arabian  inclina- 
tions to  use  these  weapons  against  our 
strongest  ally  in  the  region. 

The  Saudi  Arabian  Government  has 
done  nothing  to  promote  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  On  the  contrary,  since 
the  sale  of  the  P-15"s  to  them  in  1978. 
the  Saudis  have  completely  cut  off  the 
Egyptians  after  the  Camp  David  peace 
accords  were  signed,  opposed  the  open- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal  to  all  nations. 
doubled  their  support  of  PLO  terror- 
ists' activities,  and  continue  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  oil  to  the  Western 
democracies.  This  is  hardly  the  record 
of  a  friendly,  peace-loving  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  no  reason  for  the 
United  States  to  abandon  a  proven 
friend— Israel— to  gain  a  dubious  ad- 
vantage with  a  government  whose  atti- 
tudes toward  peace  and  progress  are 
questionable,  and  more  often  than  not 
openly  hostile  to  the  forces  of  peace. 

Appeasement  of  Saudi  demands  is  an 
unacceptable  policy  for  this  Nation. 
Arming  Saudi  Arabia  with  the  sophis- 
ticated weapons  that  have  been  sug- 
gested will  only  give  heart  to  those  na- 
tions which  oppose  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  Middle  East  problems. 

Evidence  continues  to  mount  that 
the  present  regime  in  Saudi  Arabia  is 
weak  and  divided.  Do  we  want  to  risk  a 
similar  situation  to  that  which  oc- 
curred in  Iran  when  American  equip- 
ment was  overtaken  by  the  successors 
to  the  Shah? 

Would  it  not  be  a  better  policy  for 
Saudi  Arabia  to  drop  its  opposition  to 
the  State  of  Israel,  Join  with  Egypt  in 
the  Camp  David  peace  accords,  end 


support  of  the  PLO,  and  put  its  own 
domestic  house  in  order  before  it  is  too 
late?  Peace  is  always  the  best  policy 
sjid  the  mightiest  weapons  we  can  give 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Government  today 
are  our  good  offices  and  commitments 
that  could  come  from  a  true  partner- 
ship In  peace.  Egypt  has  certainly 
found  that  policy  to  be  beneficial  and 
stabilizing.  It  is  time  for  some  sanity 
in  the  Mideast  arms  race.  It  is  time  to 
stop  arming  our  adversaries  and  near 
adversaries.  Wisdom  of  the  years  and 
good  sense  should  make  it  clear  that 
furnishing  additional  offensive  equip- 
ment to  Saudi  Arabia  will  only  defeat 
our  real  goals  of  pesuie.  prosperity, 
freedom  and  partnership  for  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East. 

I  call  upon  this  Congress  and  our 
President  to  reject  the  Saudi  request 
for  these  arms.  America  is  being 
watched  by  many  nations  of  the  world. 
If  we  are  to  continue  the  spirit  of 
Camp  David  we  must  not  encourage 
arms  proliferation  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  is  a  time  for  leadership.  I  hope  this 
Congress  and  our  President  will  hold 
fast  to  a  positive,  long-term  peace  ob- 
jective. Denial  of  the  Saudi  arms  sale 
would  be  a  constructive  first  step.* 
•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  recently  come  to  our 
attention  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  confirmed  its  intention  to  sell 
sophisticated  military  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Among  that  combat 
equipment  are  60  P-15  Jet  fighter  air- 
craft. Additionally  we  have  heard  re- 
ports that  advanced  Side  Winder  mis- 
siles are  included.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  decision  appears  to  be  a 
desire  to  sell  American  AW  ACS  to  this 
Middle  Elastem  country. 

Lest  anyone  doubt  the  effectiveness 
of  these  weapons  when  used  together, 
there  is  probably  nothing  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Including  within  the  Soviet 
arsenal,  that  can  match  their  capabili- 
ty. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  inject  a  note  of 
caution.  History  has  taught  us  many 
lessons,  with  perhaps  Iran  providing 
the  best  suialogy  for  application  here. 
Although  the  Saudis  have  in  many 
ways  cooperated  with  us.  and  al- 
though their  leadership  is  facing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  potential  turmoil,  at 
least  at  home,  I  sincerely  hope  we  will 
not  forget  lessons  of  the  past  and  the 
ominous  portent  for  Israeli  and  Egyp- 
tian security  and  their  friendship  to  us 
in  the  future. 

Israel  is  an  ally;  an  ally  which  is  a 
democracy  and  whose  greatest  contri- 
bution to  the  human  family  is  their 
stand  for  human  rights.  President 
Sadat  of  Egjrpt  is  easily  one  of  the 
most  charismatic  and  effective  leaders 
of  this  century. 

Combined  with  the  Soviet  desire  to 
penetrate  and  establish  their  presence 
in  the  Middle  East,  all  these  variables 
dictate  the  necessity  for  extreme  cau- 
tion. I  hope  the  administration  will  re- 


consider this  decision  with  an  eye  to 
reaffirming  America's  vital  Interest  in 
the  Middle  East,  since  it  cannot  be 
separated  from  Israel's  and  Egypt's 
concerns.  Nor  can  they  be  based  on  a 
naive  interpolation  of  the  political  en- 
vironment faced  by  all  these  nations 
at  home. 

Our  desire  to  counteract  Soviet 
forces  in  the  area  should  not  be  the 
sole  or  uninformed  basis  for  making 
hasty  decisions  that  may  eventually 
result  in  our  own  technology  being 
lost  to  the  Soviets  or  in  its  being  com- 
promised in  any  form.* 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  denounce  the  proposed 
sale  of  sophisticated  weaporu-y  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  This  dangerous  action 
makes  an  offensive  military  power  of  a 
nation  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of 
the  State  of  Israel. 

I  am  especially  disturbed  by  the  in- 
clusion of  the  highly  advanced 
AWACS  aircraft.  This  system  would 
mju-kedly  reduce,  if  not  eliminate,  the 
Israelis'  current  advantage  in  the  air. 
It  is  appalling  that  the  United  States 
would  supply  such  aircraft  to  a  nation 
whose  crown  prince  has  called  for  a 
holy  war  against  Israel  and  which 
gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  terrorist 
PLO.  We  must  realize  that  Saudi 
Arabia  is  dependent  on  the  United 
States  for  defense  against  any  major 
attack— the  weaponry  we  are  selling 
them  is  not  for  defense,  but  Instead 
can  only  be  intended  for  use  against 
Israel. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  calling  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  reconsider  the  decision 
to  sell  this  deadly  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia.* 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  fellow  Congressmen  in 
opposing  the  sale  of  F-15  enhance- 
ment equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  fuUy  understand  that  the  Saudis 
have  been  helpful  in  moderating  oU 
prices  against  OPEC's  desires.  I  also 
recognize  that  the  Saudis  can  buy  the 
necessary  equipment  elsewhere.  How- 
ever. I  remain  opposed  to  this  sale  be- 
cause of  the  threat  that  it  poses  to 
Israel,  by  severely  undermining  her  air 
superiority  and  in  enabling  Saudi 
Arabia  to  hit  any  Israeli  target  with 
greater  force  from  bases  located  much 
deeper  within  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  1978.  the  Carter  administration 
approved,  and  Congress  ratified,  the 
sale  of  the  F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
with  the  conditions  that  certain  offen- 
sive equipment,  which  would  increase 
the  range  and  firepower  of  the  air- 
craft, would  not  also  be  sold.  The 
original  F-15  sale  was  made  both  to 
reward  our  friend.  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
to  enhance  the  security  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  However,  it  must  be  balanced 
by  the  maintenance  of  a  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  an  important  ally— Israel— not 
to  sell  the  enhancement  equipment, 
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and  thereby  avoid  the  possibility 
destabilizing  the  entire  region. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  difficult  issue. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  equip- 
ment poses  such  a  potential  threat  to 
Israel,  I  must  oppose  this  sale,  even 
though  I  recognize  the  Importance  of 
Saudi  Arabia  to  our  national  inter- 
ests.* 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Finally,  for  the 
record,  this  important  question  of  the 
sale  of  equipment  and  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  several  points  should  be 
repeated. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Saudi  mod- 
eration on  oil  prices  is  the  reason  to 
give  them  our  most  sophisticated 
equipment.  But  I  think  we  can  make  a 
strong  case  that  the  Saudi  moderation 
on  oil  prices,  as  even  revealed  by  Sheik 
Yemani,  is  due  to  the  fswit  that  they 
have  such  a  huge  reserve  of  oil  that  to 
allow  It  to  be  priced  much  higher 
would  certainly  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  alternate  energy  sources  and, 
therefore,  end  the  Income  that  that 
country,  that  tiny  kingdom,  family 
country,  would  reap  from  oil. 

It  has  also  been  said  from  time  to 
time  by  defenders  of  this  proposed 
military  transaction  that  the  Israeli 
Government  has  no  objection,  our 
allies,  those  brave  people  of  that  de- 
mocracy of  Israel,  that  Its  leaders  have 
no  objection  to  the  sale.  I  think  as  a 
matter  of  record  It  should  be  indicated 
that  they  do  object,  and  as  indicated 
most  recently  by  Deputy  Defense  Min- 
ister Zlporl  when  he  said  that  the  sale 
of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  would 
"strip  Israel  naked  to  Arab  intelli- 
gence." 

As  we  have  indicated  throughout 
this  special  order,  this  issue  is,  indeed, 
a  bipartisan  issue,  I  know  it  was  very 
difficult  tor  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kimp)  particularly  at  this 
delicate  moment  when  we  are  all  con- 
cerned about  the  President's  health, 
to  step  forward  and  express  his  con- 
cern on  this  sale.  I  want  to  say,  even 
though  he  has  had  to  depart  for  an 
Important  emergency  meeting,  that  I 
do  want  to  extend  my  gratitude  to 
Congressman  Kemp  for  his  participa- 
tion and  his  courage  In  stepping  for- 
ward on  this  important  Issue. 

But,  as  one  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  think  it  needs  to  be  said 
again  on  the  record  that  while  the 
President  and  his  new  administration 
has  said  all  sorts  of  things  about  their 
commitment  to  Israel  or  their  commit- 
ment to  democracy  in  the  Middle  East, 
or  their  commitment  to  a  strong  policy 
to  bring  about  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  now  is  the  time  for  performance. 
There  is  no  track  record  by  the  Presi- 
dent. He  has  never  cast  a  single  vote 
on  the  question  of  a  military  policy  in 
the  Middle  East  or  anywhere  else. 
Only  time  wiU  tell.  We  hope  for  sure 
that  things  will  work  out  and  that  our 
policies  will  be  intelligent,  pro-democ- 
racy,   and    pro-U.S.    security    in    the 


Middle  East.  But  there  is  not  enough 
record  to  go  on  for  us  to  be  celebrating 
any  change  in  administrations. 

I  must  Indicate  that  for  the  record 
because.  In  all  fairness,  we  were  very 
quick  to  criticize  the  previous  Presi- 
dent on  these  matters,  and  the  most, 
the  strongest  criticism  we  echoed  was 
relating  to  the  very  transaction  we  rise 
to  oppose  today,  a  transaction  sup- 
ported by  the  new  administration. 

Let  me  mention  in  summation  the 
enhanced  equipment  for  the  F-15's 
and  the  AWACS  will  not  guarantee  de- 
fense for  the  Saudi  Arabians.  It  wUl 
make  them  a  more  viable  partner  in 
an  Arab  alliance  which  could  poten- 
tially harm  Israel.  But  the  nation  of 
Saudi  Arabia  is  not  going  to  have  any 
guarantees  of  defense  by  this  sophisti- 
cated equipment  whatsoever. 

Second,  our  security,  when  we  trans- 
fer our  most  sophisticated  equipment 
to  finother  country,  especially  In  a 
trouble  spot  of  the  world,  is  jeopard- 
ized. We  have  no  justification  to  trans- 
fer such  sophisticated  equipment  to  a 
county  like  Saudi  Arabia,  especially 
when  we  have  been  willing  to  loan 
them  the  equipment  with  our  techni- 
cians to  protect  them. 

Third,  the  arms  escalation.  We  had 
better  watch  out.  We  had  better  lae 
careful  about  the  whole  notion  of 
being  an  arms  merchant.  It  may  make 
for  good  business  and  profits  for  many 
of  our  companies,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  serve  the  cause  of  peace  by  selling 
weapons  to  one  group,  and  then  telling 
the  other  we  are  going  to  give  them 
more  money  to  buy  other  weapons.  We 
have  to  be  careful  as  we  review  our  re- 
lationships with  our  allies  and  we 
review  our  concern  about  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  we  not  go  aroimd  the 
world  arming  everyone  In  the  name  of 
a  strong  foreign  policy. 

Another  item  that  has  to  be  reiterat- 
ed is  the  fact  that  this  proposed  sale 
places  enormous  pressure  on  the  only 
democracy  and  the  only  long-lasting 
ally  in  the  Middle  East,  Israel.  Let  us 
think  about  how  many  democracies 
there  really  are  in  the  world  these 
days.  The  truth  is  very  few,  very  few 
Indeed.  It  Is  no  way  to  treat  an  ally  to 
force  them  to  spend  more  and  more 
money  and  develop  more  and  more 
contingency  plans  for  their  own  de- 
fense because  we  think  this  might 
help  us  in  some  unannounced,  unde- 
fined, unagreed  way  with  a  very  unsta- 
ble government.  It  also  represents  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  position  of 
the  U.S.  Government  on  this  equip- 
ment that  would  enhance  the  striking 
power  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  F- 
15's,  a  reversal  of  a  commitment  made 
by  the  previous  administration,  and  a 
reversal  of  the  commitment  made  by 
candidate  Reagan  only  a  few  months 
ago.  No  circumstances  have  changed 
between  September  and  this  date  to 
Justify  a  reversal  of  that  commitment. 


Finally,  the  linkage  that  is  necessary 
to  bring  to  bear  those  who  may  be 
moderate  In  the  Middle  East  bring 
them  to  bear  In  enhancing  the  Camp 
David  accords  is  missing  from  this 
transaction.  It  is  most  important  to 
encourage  moderate  nations  in  the 
Middle  East  to  be  helpful  and  support- 
ive in  bringing  about  cooperation  and 
understanding  and  arrangements  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  not  Just  be- 
cause we  want  oil.  but  l)ecause  our  for- 
eign policy  should  always  be  directed 
toward  promoting  peaceful  resolution 
of  conflicts. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  U.S.  role 
in  promoting  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
is  ill  served  by  this  proposed  transac- 
tion. Therefore,  we  will  serve  the 
Nation  and  our  own  Nation  of  Ameri- 
cans in  so  doing.  So  I  would  respectful- 
ly urge  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In 
the  name  of  good  government,  and 
democratic  and  strong  and  rational 
and  peaceful  foreign  policy,  to  reverse 
their  decision  to  sell  this  equipment.  I 
know  that  dozens  and  dozens  of  my 
colleagues,  many  of  whom  spoke 
today,  and  others  who  will  submit 
statements  for  the  Rbcord  agree.  We 
feel  they  are  wrong,  and  the  time  to 
say  so  is  now.  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  and  thank  the  Speak- 
er for  his  patience. 
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ALCOHOL  i''"»':i-'<  TRANSFER  ACT 
OF  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Blancharo).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  CoHCORAW)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  legislation, 
the  Alcohol  Fuels  Transfer  Act  of 
1981,  to  amend  the  Energy  Security 
Act  to  grant  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration the  authority  to  provide  loan 
guarantees  for  projects  for  the  produc- 
tion of  alcohol  fuels  and  other  fuels 
derived  from  biomass  and  municipal 
wastes. 

I  strongly  support  President  Rea- 
gan's plan  to  get  the  Government  out 
of  the  energy  business  and  eliminate 
the  alcohol  fuels  and  biomass  pro- 
grams in  DOE  and  USDA  In  order  that 
we  reduce  Federal  spending,  particu- 
larly for  activities  which  can  and 
should  be  performed  by  the  private 
sector.  However,  I  am  convinced  that 
in  order  for  the  alcohol  fuels  industry 
to  survive,  the  loan  guarantee  portion 
of  our  alcohol  fuels  and  biomass  pro- 
grams must  be  saved. 

This  is  why  I  propose  modifying  the 
authority  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration in  order  that  alcohol  fuels 
and  biomass  projects— including  small 
projects— be  eligible  for  synfuel  loan 
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guarantees  for  construction  of  these 
production  facIllUes.  It  is  because  I  be- 
lieve that  these  alternative  fuels  offer 
the  opportunity  to  increase  our  domes- 
tic energy  production  In  a  decentral- 
ised and  timely  manner,  thereby  al- 
lowing areas  of  our  country  to  become 
energy  self-sufficient,  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Alcohol  Fuels  Transfer  Act 
of  1981. 

The    legislation    I    am    Introducing 
«lla  for  no  new  agency  or  institution. 
It  calls  for  no  new  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  It  simply  consolidates  our 
altemaUve  fuels  programs  within  the 
budgetary  edicts  of  President  Reagan 
In  fact,  during  testimony  before  the 
^ergy   and   Commerce   Committee's 
Subcommittee    on    Energy   Conserva- 
tion and  Power,  on  which  I  serve.  Sec- 
retary Edwards,  in  response  to  ques- 
tioning, expressed  the  view  that  he 
had  no  strong  opposition  to  such  a 
transfer  of  authority.  Under  this  legis- 
lation,   the   goals    and    objectives   of 
DOE'S  Office  of  Alcohol  Fuels  will  be 
to  continue  the  development  of  alco- 
hol fuels  use  by  developing  new  pro- 
duction methods  as  provided  by  the 
President's  program  for  economic  re- 
covery. 

While  the  tax  credits  and  excise  tax 
exemption  coupled  with  the  decontrol 
of  crude  oU  prices  will.  I  believe,  make 
gasohol  competitive  with  gasoline  at 
the  same  pump,  Investors  entering  this 
business  may  need  to  secure  this  kind 
of  financing  for  a  project  before  being 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  various 
tax  Incentives.  Without  a  Federal  loan 
guarantee,  such  financing  may  only  be 
available  to  large  Investors.  Alcohol 
fuels  projects  rely  on  proven  technol- 
ogy and  the  economic  feasibility  can 
be  estimated  relatively  accurately 
however.  untU  more  of  these  plants 
are  on  line  and  members  of  the  invest- 
ment community  can  actually,  as  they 
have  testified,  'kick  the  tires  on  the 
thing,"  there  will  continue  to  be  an 
unwillingness  in  the  private  sector  to 
make  such  loans. 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
the  alcohol  fuels  industry,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  Reagan  administration  pro- 
grams will  encourage  this  infant  in- 
dustry, critical  to  the  Midwestern 
corn-growing  areas  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  It  is,  however,  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  to  Insure  that  an  appropriate 
workable  system  of  energy  supplies  is 
available  to  the  American  people  We 
cannot  rule  out  the  possibUlty  of  fur- 
ther upheavals  In  the  Middle  East  and 
the  resxilting  disruption  in  our  oil  sup- 
plies. In  light  of  the  uncertainties  sur- 
rounding our  oU  supplies  and  the  time 
lag  which  exists  for  synfuel  produc- 
tion, I  beUeve  that  the  continuance  of 
this  loan  program  for  the  next  few 
yws  represents  a  sensible  approach. 

I  ask  my  coUeagues  to  support  such 
a  consolidation  of  our  alternative  fuels 
programs  in  order  that  alcohol  fuels 
and  blomass  technology  can  increas- 
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Independence  of  our  country.* 
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THE  GENEVA  CONFERENCE  ON 
REFUGEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  CRocKrn) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
evening,  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Assist- 
ance to  Refugees  in  Africa  wlU  leave 
for  the  Conference,  to  be  held  in 
Geneva.  Switzerland,  April  9  and  10 
1981.  This  delegation  will  be  headed 
by  Jeane  Klrkpatrlck.  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations. 

Because  of  my  deep  concern  for  this 
issue,  I  origlnaUy  requested  from  the 
Speaker  that  my  name  be  considered 
as  a  congressional  member  of  this  del- 
egation. However,  since  It  was  an- 
nounced that  Ambassador  Klrkpatrlck 
would  lead  the  delegation,  and  since 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has 
called  for  her  resignation,  I  believe  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  delegation. 

I  enclose  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  my  letter  to  the 
Speaker  explaining  my  actions: 

HoDsi  or  RKPRjESDrrATim. 
Washington,  D.C..  April  «,  1981. 
Hon.  Tbomas  p.  O'NnLL.  Jr 
Speaker  of  the  Hoiue. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAH  Mr.  SnAKBL.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  kind  offer  to  designate  me  as  a 
Congressional  Member  of  the  United  SUtes 
Delegation  to  the  International  Conference 
on  Assistance  to  Refugees  in  Africa. 
Geneva,  April  »-10.  1981. 

As  you  know,  I  am  extremely  Interested  in 
reaching  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  Afri- 
can refugees,  and  have  taken  part  In  several 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  Subcommit- 
tee on  Africa  actions  in  this  area.  My  Initial 
interest  in  attending  this  Conference,  when 
the  UA  delegation  was  to  be  headed  by 
Vice  President  Bush,  reflects  this  keen  con- 
cern. 

However,  due  to  the  events  of  the  past 
week.  Vice  President  Bush  will  no  longer 
head  the  delegation.  Instead,  the  U.S  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations.  Jeane  Kirk- 
patrick.  will  head  the  delegation.  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  be  a  part  of  such  a  delega- 
tion. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has 
caUed  for  the  resignation  of  Ambassador 
Klrkpatrick.  who  recently  met  with  a  high- 
ranking  member  of  the  South  African  Secu- 
rity/Intelligence esUbllshment,  in  vloUUon 
of  V£.  policy  In  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions arms  embargo  against  South  Africa. 
Ambassador  Klrkpatricks  meeting  offended 
the  nations  of  Black  Africa  and  Black 
Americans  who  are  concerned  with  U.S- 
Africa  poUcy.  and  signals  a  very  negative  di- 
rection In  U.S.  relations  with  Africa. 

I  believe  It  would  be  Inappropriate  for  me 
to  participate  as  a  member  of  Ambassador 
Klrkpatricks  delegation  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  respectfully  request  that 
my  name  be  withdrawn  from  consideration. 


Once  again  thank  you  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

OlO.  W.  CXOCKXTT,  Jr.. 
Member  of  CongreMM.m 


VOTINO  RIGHTS  EXTENSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roonro) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  that  would 
extend  for  10  years  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  and  amend  those  absolute- 
ly vital  provisions  that  have  made  this 
law  the  most  successful  civil  rights 
measure  ever  passed  by  the  Congress. 

My  proposal  has  three  major  provi- 
sions: 

First,  It  would  continue  for  10  years 
section  5  of  the  act.  This  section  re- 
quires that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments that  historically  have  discrimi- 
nated against  minority  voters  preclear 
changes  in  election  procedures  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  or 
with  the  U.S.  district  court  in  Wash- 
ington. DC,  to  show  that  the  changes 
will  not  discriminate. 

Second,  it  would  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  so  that  plaintiffs  in  voting 
rights  suits  would  have  to  prove  that 
actions  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments had  resulted  in  voting  discrimi- 
nation, regardless  of  the  jurisdictions' 
Intent. 

Third,  this  legislation  would  contin- 
ue for  7  years  the  requirement  that 
voting  assistance  be  provided  in  lan- 
guages other  than  English  when  there 
is  a  substantial  number  of  citizens  who 
could  not  vote  effectively  without 
such  help. 

As  I  noted.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  has  been  the  most  success- 
ful civil  rights  legislation  we  have  ever 
enacted.  Under  the  law,  registration 
and  voting  by  black  and  Hispanic  citi- 
zens has  risen  dramatically.  Under 
this  law.  the  nimiber  of  minority  elect- 
ed officials  has  Increased  substantial- 
ly. Not  to  extend  the  law,  the  major 
provisions  of  which  will  expire  in 
August  of  1982.  would  risk  undermin- 
ing or  undoing  these  gains  that  have 
been  so  beneficial  to  minorities  and 
have  given  so  much  life  and  meaning 
to  the  principles  of  equality  and  fair- 
ness that  are  the  very  foundation  of 
this  Nation. 

Now.  I  know  that  some  persons  point 
to  the  accomplishments  of  the  act  and 
then  question  the  need  for  extension. 
They  also  say  that  the  preclearance 
procedure  is  unfair  to  one  region  of 
the  country  and  they  contend  the  pre- 
clearance terms  of  the  law  should  be 
applied  nationwide. 

The  Voting  Right*  Act  is  national  in 
scope.  It  bans  voting  discrimination 
across  the  land.  It  bans  literacy  tests- 
East,  West.  North,  South.  Section  5 
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now  applies  to  24  States  or  parts  of 
States  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  Justice  Department  objects 
to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  changes 
submitted  to  it  for  clearance.  Over  the 
15  years  of  the  act.  the  Department 
has  objected  to  some  800.  This  is 
indeed  a  small  percentage  of  the  total. 
But  each  objection  represents  a  pro- 
tection of  minority  rights  and  the 
avoidance  of  a  lawsuit.  The  Depart- 
ment's judgments  have  been  sensible 
and  sensitive  under  both  paitles,  and 
the  clearance  procedure  has  placed  no 
undue  burden  on  the  Department  or 
on  the  entities  to  which  it  applies. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  ex- 
tensions are  just  and  necessary. 

First,  extension  of  section  5  would 
continue  to  require  preclearance  in 
those  jurisdictions  In  which  discrimi- 
natory acts  have  been  proved.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  such  clearance  in 
other  jurisdictions.  Without  extension, 
we  will  regress  to  where  the  law  was 
before  1965,  sole  reliance  on  law  suits, 
a  condition  that  was  unsatisfactory 
and  Ineffective  and,  indeed,  gave  rise 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Second,  section  2  needs  amending  to 
restore  the  law  to  where  it  was  before 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  last  year  in 
City  of  Mobile  against  Bolden.  That 
decision  suggested  that  specific  proof 
of  discriminatory  purpose  was  re- 
quired for  a  voting  suit  to  be  success- 
ful. Legislative  history  shows  that 
Congress  intended  that  proof  could 
rest  on  either  discriminatory  result  or 
purpose.  This  amendment  will  restore 
the  original  meaning  of  the  law  and 
make  section  2  comport  with  section  5. 

Third,  the  bilingual  provisions  are  to 
expire  in  1985.  It  is  logical  to  put  these 
provisions  on  the  same  timetable  as 
other  special  sections  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  expect  that  this 
legislation  will  receive  the  same  bi- 
partisan support  that  it  has  enjoyed 
since  it  was  given  birth  in  this  body  by 
Manny  Celler  and  Bill  McCulloch. 

To  that  end.  Senator  Mathias  and 
Senator  Kennedy  are  Introducing  sim- 
Uar  legislation  in  the  other  body 
today. 

This  legislation  is  needed,  and  it  is 
right.* 


INCOME  TAX  WITHHOLDING 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOY- 
EES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  PAinrrrA) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  legislation  that  I 
first  sponsored  In  the  last  Congress  to 
require  income  tax  withholding  for  ag- 
ricultural employees.  I  believe  this 
reform  would  benefit  both  workers 
and  the  Federal  Government  without 
causing  undue  inconvenience  to  em- 
ployers. 


Under  current  law,  most  employees 
have  a  proportional  amount  of  their 
paychecks  withheld  in  order  to  assist 
them  in  prepaying  their  income  taxes. 
This  permits  the  Government  to  make 
use  of  the  taxes  they  owe,  and  It  en- 
ables the  individual  employee  to  avoid 
a  large  payment  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  every  April.  This  method 
of  tax  collection  has  worked  efficient- 
ly and  to  the  benefit  of  employees,  em- 
ployers, and  Government  for  several 
decades. 

Agricultural  employees  were  origi- 
nally exempted  from  withholding  for 
good  reason.  The  migratory  nature  of 
their  work,  along  with  the  scattered 
and  very  low  pay  they  received,  made 
withholding  unnecessary  and  Ineffi- 
cient. It  also  posed  an  additional  pa- 
perwork burden  for  employers.  Thus, 
it  made  little  sense  to  go  through  the 
process  of  withholding  from  individ- 
uals who,  most  likely,  would  not  owe 
taxes  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  any 
event. 

Today,  however,  a  number  of  factors 
have  come  together  to  alter  this  situa- 
tion significantly.  Primarily,  the  rapid 
rate  of  Inflation  and  increased  wages 
have  pushed  farm  employees  into 
higher  tax  brackets.  They  now  face 
the  reality  of  owing  the  Government  a 
[>otentially  substantial  amount  that 
must  be  paid  at  one  time,  by  April  15. 
If  they  are  to  avoid  this  tremendous 
financial  burden,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  treat  them  like 
other  workers  and  have  income  with- 
held from  their  paychecks  throughout 
the  year. 

Withholding  for  agricultural  em- 
ployees would  provide  Important  l)ene- 
fits  for  the  Nation  as  well.  The  more 
difficult  it  is  for  people  to  pay  their 
taxes,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  they  will 
in  fact  comply  with  the  law.  Unfortu- 
nately, statistics  complied  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  indicate  that  over 
one-third  of  all  agricultural  workers 
do  not  file  tax  returns  at  all.  Treasury 
estimates  that  $1.3  billion  of  income 
goes  unreported  by  farm  employees. 

Given  those  figures,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation estimates  that  my  legislation 
would  Increase  revenues  by  over  $300 
million  in  the  first  year  of  implemen- 
tation and  from  $16  to  $19  million  in 
succeeding  years.  Over  a  5-year  period, 
this  would  mean  a  reduction  in  Feder- 
al budget  deficits  of  $383  million.  With 
oiu"  efforts  currently  concentrated  on 
balancing  the  budget,  we  cannot 
ignore  these  substantial  figures. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  withhold- 
ing is  a  very  effective  method  of  in- 
creasing the  legitimate  reporting  of 
taxable  income.  Studies  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  have  cited  withhold- 
ing as  the  most  important  step  that 
can  be  taken  to  reduce  noncompliance 
with  the  income  tax.  In  fact,  the  Gen- 
eral   Accoimtlng    Office,    in    a    1975 


report  entitled  "Mandatory  Tax  With- 
holding Recommended  for  Agricultur- 
al Employees."  urged  that  Congress, 
for  the  sake  of  both  employees  and 
the  Federal  Government,  extend  the 
benefits  of  withholding  to  agricultural 
workers. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  affect  only 
those  employees  for  whom  the  FICA 
tax  is  already  withheld.  Thus,  it  would 
not  impose  an  unreasonable  additional 
pi4>erwork  burden  on  farmers.  This  is 
the  approach  recommended  by  GAO. 
"The  support  that  has  been  given  to 
the  bill  by  the  United  Fresh  Fruit  A 
Vegetable  Association,  as  well  as  the 
Monterey  County,  Calif..  Farm  Bureau 
in  my  own  area,  indicates  that  farmers 
recognize  the  need  for  withholding  for 
their  employees.  Certainly,  It  would  be 
a  top  priority  of  mine  that  the  Gov- 
ernment avoid  creating  an  excessive 
paperwork  load  for  employers  in  the 
Implementp.tion  of  this  legislation. 

I  believe  my  bill  is  a  sound,  practical 
approach  to  this  problem,  and  I  would 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  approach.  Following 
is  the  text  of  my  legislation: 

HJl.  31(M 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  agricxiltural  labor 
which  is  subject  to  FICA  tax  withholding 
shall  also  be  subject  to  withholding  for 
Income  tax  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congrtss  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  3401(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  19&4  (defining 
wages  for  purposes  of  Income  tax  withhold- 
ing) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2KA)  in  any  medium  other  than  cash 
for  agricultural  labor  or 

"(B)  In  cash  for  agricultural  labor  unless 
(1)  the  cash  remuneration  paid  in  the  calen- 
dar year  by  the  employer  to  the  employee 
for  such  labor  is  $150  or  more,  or  (11)  the 
employee  performs  agricultural  labor  for 
the  employer  on  20  days  or  more  during 
such  year  for  cash  remuneration  computed 
on  a  time  basis:  or" 

(b)  Section  3401  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtng 
new  subsection: 

■■(g)  AoaicuLTumAL  Luaoa.— For  purposes 
of  subsection  (aX3),  the  term  ■agricultural 
labor"  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  3121(g)." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  remuneration  paid  on  or  after 
January  1. 1981.* 


CONTINUED  HELP  NEEDED  FOR 
VIETNAM  VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mi. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  as- 
tounded recently  when  I  read,  in  a  vet- 
erans organization  briefing  paper 
which  came  to  my  office,  that  up  to 
one-third  of  the  prison  population  of 
the  United  States  is  composed  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans. 
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Surely.  I  thought,  this  must  be  a  ty- 
pographical error  or  an  unintended 
misstatement  of  fact.  I  took  the  trou- 
ble to  check  with  the  person  who 
wrote  the  briefing  paper.  He  could  not 
personally  confirm  the  figure,  but  he 
directed  me  to  the  National  Council  of 
Churches'  Incarcerated  veterans  pro- 
gram, which  operates  under  Govern- 
ment funding. 

No.  said  the  director  of  the  program. 
At  least  one-third  of  the  prison  popu- 
lation is  composed  of  veterans  of  all 
wars.  The  figure  for  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans is  somewhere  between  25  and  30 
percent,  she  said. 
Then  she  dropped  the  other  shoe. 
Total  suicides  among  Vietnam-era 
veterans  exceed  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans killed  in  the  Vietnam  war.  That  is 
counting  only  those  who  took  their 
lives  in  the  United  States,  not  those 
who  died  abroad.  Three  years  ago,  the 
number  was  42.000  plus.  Since  that 
time  it  has.  by  extrapolation,  passed 
the  48.000  battle  deaths  of  the  con- 
flict. 

One  of  every  four  Vietnam  combat 
veterans  not  incarcerated  has  at  least 
one  arrest  on  his  or  her  record.  Their 
divorce  rate  is  at  least  30  percent 
higher  than  that  of  the  population  as 
a  whole.  Their  unemployment  rate  is 
astronomlcaUy  high.  Their  abuse  of  al- 
cohol and  other  drugs,  their  sense  of 
Isolation  from  the  mainstream,  their 
struggles  with  post-traumatic  stress, 
their  experience  with  agent  orange— 
whether  medically  documented  or 
not— add  up  to  a  generation  of  Ameri- 
can veterans  beset  with  more  problems 
than  the  survivors  of  any  other  war  in 
our  history. 

I  would  hasten  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  my  comments  are  not  an  Indict- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  veteran.  They 
are  instead  an  indictment  of  the  insen- 
sltivlty  of  our  society,  and  regrettably 
of  its  government,  which  now  seems 
poised  to  shirk  other  aspects  of  our  re- 
sponsibility to  these  men  and  women 
who  served  their  country  in  a  time  of 
need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  you  some 
examples.  Under  the  Reagan  plan  the 
incarcerated  veterans  project  is  recom- 
mended for  elimination.  The  program 
expends  about  $100  per  veteran 
reaches,  I  am  told.  It  costs  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000  a  year,  depending 
upon  the  State,  to  confine  a  veteran  in 
prison.  The  return  on  rehabilitation  or 
prevention,  therefore,  is  $150  to  $200 
to$l. 

The  veterans  cost  of  instruction  pro- 
gram on  college  campuses;  the  target- 
ed technical  assistance  program;  the 
VA  outreach  program  to  deal  with 
post-traumatic  stress  disorders;  the 
disabled  veterans  outreach  program- 
all  aimed  specificaUy  at  Vietnam-era 
and  disabled  veterans— are  recom- 
mended by  the  Reagan  administration 
not  for  the  budget-cutting  ax,  but  for 
the  guillotine. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Congress  has  abandoned  the  Vietnam 
veteran,  for  I  believe  we  have  been 
sensitive  in  the  past  to  his  or  her 
needs.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
we  have  been  able  and  willing  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Vietnam  veteran  bears  a 
scar  never  before  borne  by  any  Ameri- 
can in  uniform— defeat  at  the  hands  of 
an  enemy,  and  a  lack  of  appreciation, 
Lf  not  indifference,  by  the  Nation  he 
or  she  served.  Not  even  the  Confeder- 
ate soldier  suffered  this  humiliation. 

There  may  well  be,  as  some  contend, 
social  and  other  factors  that  contrib- 
ute to  the  prison  population  factors 
that  I  have  recited.  It  may  be,  and 
indeed  is  said,  that  the  Vietnam  veter- 
an was  drawn  from  that  portion  of  our 
society  that  is  most  likely  to  nui  afoul 
of  the  law.  It  Is  true,  without  question, 
that  Vietnam  veterans  faU  in  that  age 
grouping  which  dominates  prison  pop- 
ulation anyway.  But  it  also  is  without 
question,  in  my  mind,  that  neglect  has 
been  causative;  that  neglect  continues; 
and  that  it  will  be  compounded  if 
these  programs  are  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time  we 
depend  upon  an  all-voluntary  military 
service  to  defend  our  Nation.  If  we 
break  faith  with  those  who  have 
served  in  other  times  of  national  crisis, 
including  the  Vietnam  war.  what  have 
we  to  offer  honorably  to  the  prospec- 
tive recruit  of  1981? 

And  how,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  need  be- 
comes necessity,  could  we  in  good  con- 
science draft  another  generation  into 
service  while  we  had  not  yet  met  our 
national  obligation  to  those  who  an- 
swered the  call  to  duty  in  Vietnam? 

I  do  not  advocate  extravagance  in 
the  veterans  programs,  any  more  than 
I  would  advocate  waste  in  any  branch 
or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  sometimes  are 
terrible  social  consequences  from  false 
thrift.  We  found  the  financial  means 
to  fight  the  Vietnam  war.  I  believe  we 
must  find  the  means,  by  cutting  the 
budget  elsewhere,  to  care  for  those 
who  still  suffer  from  the  consequence 
of  service  to  their  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  saw  their  duty 
clearly,  and  did  it.  We  cannot,  as  the 
body  with  the  clear  responsibility  of 
providing  for  their  care,  do  anything 
less.* 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE 
EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 


(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
18,  William  Faulkner,  vice  president  of 
the  American  Hoist  <fe  Derrick  Co.  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  presented  a  thought- 
ful sUtement  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can League  for  Exports  and  Security 
Assistance  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance,  Trade,  In- 


vestment and  Monetary  Policy,  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  on  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve  my  third  term. 

The  principal  points  In  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner's statement  are: 

First.  The  Export-Import  Bank  has 
been  an  effective  and  necessary  instru- 
ment to  support  American  exports  and 
jobs.  In  1980,  the  Bank  supported 
$18.2  billion  In  U.S.  exports  which 
translates  into  a  job  impact  of  724,000. 
A  State-by-state  breakdown  of  the 
jobs  supported  by  Eximbank  is  at- 
tached to  Mr.  Faulkner's  statement. 

Second.  The  Bank  has  been  a  profit- 
able institution,  earning  $3  billion  in 
profits  and  paying  $1  billion  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

Third.  A  unilateral  reduction  in  Ex- 
imbank lending  authority,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  will, 
without  any  restraint  on  the  part  of 
our  trading  partners,  result  in  lost 
sales  and  lost  jobs  for  American  work- 
ers. This  will  make  the  unemploy- 
ment, inflation,  and  budgetary  prob- 
lems facing  the  country  worse,  not 
better. 

Fourth.  Our  trading  partners  are  of- 
fering their  exporters  far  more  liberal 
credit  terms  than  Eximbank.  Typical- 
ly, the  terms  are  longer  and  the  inter- 
est charges  lower.  The  very  day  Mr. 
Faulkner  testified,  the  Washington 
Post  reported  a  major  new  Japanese 
campaign  to  Increase  exports,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  more  appealing  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans  and  long  term  low- 
interest  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  wish  to  support 
initiatives  to  cut  the  budget  and 
reduce  inflation.  Mr.  Faulkner  is  no 
exception.  However,  he  offers  some  in- 
teresting facts  and  potential  conse- 
quences about  the  unilateral  reduc- 
tions proposed  in  the  Eximbank  pro- 
grams. He  also  offers  some  very  con- 
structive alternatives  which  I  sincerely 
hope  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress will  give  careful  consideration  to 
in  this  area. 

I  include  Mr.  Faulkner's  statement 
and  accompanying  charts  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

STATDttNT  or  WlLUAM  B.  PaULKHEH 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, we  are  delighted  to  testify  on  the  Elxim- 
bank  legislation  pending  before  this  Com- 
mittee. Our  organization— the  American 
League  for  Exports  and  Security  Assistance, 
Inc.— represents  31  corporations  and  four 
unions,  all  committed  to  a  common  goal— in- 
creasing exports  and  Jobs  created  by  ex- 
ports. These  corporations  employ  some 
800,000  Americans  in  aU  50  states  and  the 
unions  have  over  4  million  dues-paying 
members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognize  the  economic 
situation  In  this  country  requires  a  reduc- 
tion in  huge  government  deficits.  We  ap- 
plaud the  President  for  acting  decisively  In 
this  area.  We  are  confident  the  Congress 
will  act  responsibly  and  make  cuts  where 
the  benefits  do  not  match  the  costs. 


We  fully  support  the  burden  sharing  argu- 
ment, that  ail  segments  of  society  should 
share  the  burden  of  these  budget  cuts— busi- 
ness and  labor,  rich  and  poor,  etc.  That  ar- 
gument cannot  be  successfully  challenged. 
Apparently,  it  has  persuaded  many  business 
groups,  Including  the  Chamber,  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable,  and  the  NAM  from  speak- 
ing against  the  proposed  cuts  in  Exlmbanli. 
We  seriously  considered  adopting  that  same 
course.  However,  upon  close  examination 
the  Issue  of  Export-Import  Bank  financing 
isn't  that  simple.  The  issue  Is  whether  or 
not  it  Is  in  our  national  economic  interest  to 
cut  unilaterally  one  of  the  few  instnmients 
our  exporters  have  which  allows  them  to 
remain  competitive  In  world  markets  and 
thereby  to  employ  millions  of  American 
workers  who  produce  for  the  export  market. 

We  honestly  believe  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  facts  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
unilateral  reductions  In  lending  authority  of 
the  Eximbank  would  seriously: 

Undermine  our  competitive  position; 

Cause  more  unemployment; 

Increase  Inflation; 

Worsen  our  balance  of  trade  position; 

Undermine  any  possibility  of  reaching  an 
international  agreement  on  export  financ- 
ing terms;  and 

Have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  Federal 
Budget. 

Let  us  examine  these  conclusions  so  as  to 
understand  how  they  were  determined. 

First,  reducing  Eximbank  lending  authori- 
ty has  very  little  influence  on  actual  govern- 
ment spending. 

Exlm  is  in  the  Federal  Budget  In  an  un- 
usual way.  Many  would  argue  that  Exlm 
should  not  be  in  the  budget  at  ail.  The  Bank 
is  audited  each  year  by  the  GAO  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles.  It  has  been  a  profitable  institu- 
tion. In  47  years  of  operation,  profits  of  $3 
billion  have  accrued  after  paying  aU  of  Its 
operating  costs,  and  over  $1  billion  of  these 
profits  have  been  paid  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
as  dividends.  In  47  years  the  Bank  has  writ- 
ten off  only  $8.3  miUlon  or  0.02  percent  of 
$34.9  billion  of  disbursements  in  Its  direct 
loan  program.  This  is  a  record  of  success, 
not  failure  Cleaily  under  any  normal  bank- 
ing procedures  loans  are  considered  assets 
and  the  record  of  this  Bank  indicates  they 
are  indeed  repaid  with  interest. 

In  any  event,  the  dollar  figure  in  the 
budget  each  year  on  Exlm  Is  simply  the  esti- 
mated net  cash  flow  of  the  Bank  for  that 
year;  i.e.,  the  difference  between  the  BarJc's 
estimated  revenues  (repayments  and  Inter- 
est on  previous  loans  and  receipts  of  loan 
commitment  fees  and  insurance  premiums) 
and  the  Bank's  estimated  expenses  (actual 
disbursements  on  loan  commitments,  guar- 
antees and  Insurance,  interest  on  borrow- 
ings, and  administrative  expenses).  Thus,  a 
cut  in  Eximbank  program  authority  results 
in  a  disproportionately  small  cut  in  Federal 
Budget  figures.  Each  $1  billion  reduction  in 
the  Bank's  lending  authority  reduces 
budget  figiu-es  by  only  about  $100  million  in 
the  year  when  the  cut  is  made. 

On  the  opposite  side,  the  benefit  side, 
however,  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  made 
a  significant  positive  contribution  to  the 
health  of  the  U.S.  economy.  Its  programs 
have  successfully  boosted  U.S.  exports 
thereby  creating  additional  Jobs  and  corpo- 
rate profits,  which  in  turn  generate  in- 
creased Federal,  state  and  local  tax  rev- 
enues. For  example— 

In  fiscal  year  1979,  the  Bank's  programs 
supported  $13.6  billion  of  U.S.  export  sales. 
In  1980,  the  Bank  supported  exports  of 
$18.2  billion. 


These  exports  generated,  maintained  or 
supported  554,000  American  Jobs  in  1979 
and  724,000  Jobs  in  1980  (every  billion  dol- 
lars of  exports  supports  40,000  U.S.  Jobs). 
These  workers  and  their  companies,  paid 
billions  of  dollars  in  federal,  state,  and  local 
taxes. 

The  Bank  pays  dividends  to  the  UJ3. 
Treasury  out  of  Its  earnings.  In  1979,  the 
Bank  paid  $35  million  in  dividends.  To  con- 
serve funds,  Exlm  for  the  first  time  omitted 
a  dividend  for  1980  to  Treasury  even  though 
1980  operations  were  profitable  ($109.7  mil- 
lion). But  cumulative  dividends  for  1979  and 
prior  years  have  exceeded  $1  billion. 

Thus,  we  believe  the  calculation  is  clear. 
The  benefits  of  cutting  Export-Import  Bank 
financing  are  mainly  psychologirail— taking 
something  away  from  business,  from  the 
rich,  to  balance  cuts  In  programs  which  help 
the  poor. 

But  the  costs  fall  directly  on  the  Ameri- 
can working  man— who  loses  his  Job  because 
iiis  company  can  no  longer  compete  in  the 
international  marketplace,  and  upon  the 
U.S.  budget^t>ecause  this  worker  no  longer 
pays  taxes,  but  instead  draws  imemploy- 
ment  compensation. 

We  have  examined  the  Export-Import 
Bank's  direct  effect  —  state-by-state  — 
through  the  life  of  the  Bank  on  exports  and 
the  direct  Job  relationship  to  those  exports. 
Table  1  gives  a  state-by-state  breakdown  of 
the  results.  For  the  Job  impact  we  used  the 
Labor  Department  estimated  ratio  of  40,000 
Jobs  created  for  every  $1  billion  In  exports. 
Admittedly,  this  Is  an  estimate.  Other  esti- 
mates by  Treasury  and  others  suggest  the 
Job-export  relationship  Is  closer  to  60,000 
jobs  per  $1  billion  in  U.S.  exports.  In  my 
own  company— American  Hoist  and  Der- 
rick—I can  say  that  between  35  and  40  per- 
cent of  the  work  force  at  AmHoist  depend 
for  their  Jobs  on  our  exports.  Our  exports  in 
turn,  depend  heavily  on  support  from  the 
Bank.  I  can  cite  some  personal  experiences 
in  wtiich  our  company  has  lost  sales  because 
of  non-competitive  export  financing. 

The  United  States  faces  fierce  competi- 
tion from  European  and  Japanese  producers 
In  almost  every  sector,  including  high  tech- 
nology sectors.  Their  products  are  fine  qual- 
ity. On  large  ticket  Items — cranes,  derricks, 
aircraft,  heavy  machinery,  the  credit  terms 
are  often  the  determining  factor  in  who 
makes  the  sale.  As  indicated  in  the  GAO 
report,  foreign  credit  institutions  are  gener- 
ally far  more  generous  than  the  Eximbank. 
At  the  end  of  1979,  the  latest  full  year  in 
which  data  are  available,  Japanese  MITI 
had  export  supporting  policies  outstanding 
of  $460  billion;  Hermes  of  Germany  $42  bil- 
lion and  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank.  $10 
billion.  This  explains  in  large  part  why  the 
Japanese  had  a  trade  surplus  in  manufac- 
tured goods  of  $72  billion  In  1979.  Germany 
$59.2  bUlion,  while  the  U.S.  had  a  deficit  of 
$2.1  billion.  These  data  and  the  comparative 
export  business  financed  by  various  export 
credit  institutions  are  shown  In  Table  2  of 
the  appendix. 

There  has  been  much  publicity  that  the 
Bank  Is  "owned"  so  to  speak  by  a  few  major 
expwrt  oriented  companies  in  the  aerospace 
Industry.  This  Is  misleading.  It  is  misleading 
in  that,  over  the  lilstory  of  the  Bank,  com- 
mitments have  been  made  to  over  9,000  sup- 
pliers In  all  50  states.  A  review  of  these  com- 
mitments suggest  that  small  and  large 
export  oriented  companies  in  aU  50  states 
have  received  vital  export  financing  from 
the  Bank.  Also,  as  representatives  from  the 
aerospace  Industry  have  pointed  out,  an  air- 
plane such  as  a  Boeing  747  or  a  Lockheed 


1011  is  not  made  exclusively  In  Seattle  or 
Burbank.  There  are  thousands  of  suppliers 
and  subcontractors  spread  acroos  the  land 
for  each  of  these  aircraft.  Thus.  If  we  lose 
an  aircraft  sale  because  of  noncompetitive 
or  Inadequate  export  financing  It  means  lost 
Jobs  all  over  America,  not  Just  in  Seattle  or 
Burbank. 

Another  assumption  we  seriously  question 
is  that  if  Eximbank  direct  loans  are  cut.  the 
private  banking  institutions  would  pick  up 
the  slack  and  (a)  the  sale  would  be  made 
anyway;  and  (b)  we  would  benefit  our 
budget.  Increasingly,  the  avaUabillty  of  fa- 
vorable financing  has  become  a  key  element 
In  making  an  export  sale  of  major  capital 
equipment.  Under  today's  high  interest 
rates  in  the  private  sector,  concessionary  fi- 
nancing is  more  vital  ttian  ever.  Many  of 
our  International  trading  competitors,  nota- 
bly the  French.  Germans.  British,  and  Japa- 
nese are  aggressively  providing  concession- 
ary financing  assistance  to  their  exporters 
despite  the  Intention  of  reducing  and  elimi- 
nating such  subsidies  which  formed  the 
basis  for  the  Tokyo  Round  GATT  negotia- 
tions and  the  OECD  export  credit  Arrange- 
ment. In  1980  official  government  support 
was  behind  39  percent  of  Japanese  exports. 
35  percent  of  British,  34  percent  of  French. 
Willie  only  18  percent  of  U.S.  exports  re- 
ceived official  support.  These  negotiations 
failed  mainly  because  we  had  no  real  weap- 
ons to  negotiate  with  and  the  foreign  na- 
tions were  not  about  to  give  up  their  advan- 
tage on  financing  tenns  which  could  cost 
them  sales  and  Jobs.'  Today.  In  the  direct 
loan  program  the  Bank  is  only  mildly  com- 
petitive with  its  world  counterparts  which 
almost  universally  provide  85  percent  loan 
cover  after  a  15  percent  cash  payment  and 
at  interest  rates  of  7.75  percent  for  develop- 
ing countries,  8.5  percent  for  intermediate, 
and  8.75  percent  for  developed  countries. 
Eximbank  Interest  rates  have  been  general- 
ly 8.75  percent  for  non-aircraft  and  9.25  per- 
cent for  aircraft,  with  cover  averaging  only 
about  65  percent  and  47  percent  respective- 
ly. The  GAO  study  discusses  in  detail  the 
constraints  which  prevent  the  Eximbank 
from  consistently  offering  competitive  fi- 
nancing for  U.S.  exports. 

"Additlonality"  of  U.S.  Exim  programs,  es- 
pecially direct  lending.  Is  very  high;  e.g.. 
sales  which  would  have  gone  to  foreign  sup- 
pliers If  Eximbank  tiad  not  provided  financ- 
ing assistance.  This  was  confirmed  by  a  Jan- 
uary, 1980  Treasury  Department  study, 
which  concluded  that,  in  fiscal  year  1978, 
E^im's  "additionality"  on  lending  programs 
was  over  70  percent.  In  these  cases,  financ- 
ing was  the  major  determinant  of  the  sale. 

If  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  is,  as  it  appears  to  be,  to 
phase  out  the  govenunent's  role  in  export 
financing,  it  should  be  aware  that  the  result 
(which  all  the  market  economics  or  competi- 
tive theories  in  tne  world  will  not  prevent) 
will  inevitably  be  the  loss  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  U.S.  export  sales  as  well  as  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  American  Jobs. 

Unless  these  Jobs  can  be  quickly  absorbed 
in  other  sectors  of  the  economy,  the  govern- 
ment will  have  less  revenue,  greater  expend- 
itures for  unemployment  compensation  and 
higher  budget  deficits,  the  very  opposite  of 
the  Intended  goal. 

Thus,  we  really  believe  the  Administration 
is  unintentionally  hurting  its  own  cause  by 
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■harp    uniUtena    cuts    in 
Bank  lending  authority. 

We  aussest  that  this  Committee  carefully 
review  the  economic  ramifications  of  the 
Administration's  proposals  before  rushing 
to  Judgement  on  the  Issue. 

We,  like  you.  are  caught  in  an  apparent  di- 
lemma on  this  issue.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
fervently  believe  that  a  fully  competitive 
E^xlmbank  is  vital  to  our  national  economic 
interests.  On  the  other  hand,  we  recognize 
the  President's  concern  for  preserving 
intact  his  Initiative  to  cut  the  budget. 

We  have  a  few  suggestions  which  we  be- 
lieve may  help  resolve  the  dilemma.  One 
suggestion  is  to  encourage  the  Bank  to  issue 
directly  long  term  tax  exempt  securities  to 
raise  its  capital.  Just  as  the  World  Bank 
does  to  raise  capital.  We  believe  that  funds 
from  the  major  export  corporations,  insur- 
ance and  hanking  institutions  would  be  at- 
tracted to  such  securities;  this  would  be  pru- 
dent for  the  investor,  beneficial  to  the  cor- 
porations while  providing  the  Bank  with 
sufficient  long-term  financing  to  compete 
with  Hermes  in  Germany,  COPACE  in 
Prance,  MITI  in  Japan  and  ECOD  in  the 
U-K.  It  would  not  Involve  any  budgetary 
cost  to  the  VS.  Treasury.  The  World  Bank 
has  been  raising  iU  capital  this  way  since  its 
inception.  | 
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Second,  to  qualify  for  the  tax  deferral 
benefits  of  the  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation  (DISC)  provisions  of  the  IRS 
Code,  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  corpora- 
tion's assets  must  be  export-related.  If  Con- 
gress mandated  that  a  portion  of  the  de- 
ferred DISC  Income  must  be  invested  in  E^- 
imbank  securities,  it  would  be  consistent 
with  the  DISC  legislation  while  providing  a 
renewable  source  of  private  funding  from 
the  very  people  who  benefit  most  from  the 
Bank  and  from  DISC.  We  suggest  the  Com- 
mittee may  wish  to  ask  the  Treasury  (and 
Ways  and  Means  Committee)  to  study  how 
DISC  deferred  assets  could  be  channeled 
into  our  Export- Import  Bank. 

We  also  suggest  that  the  Bank  be  permit- 
ted to  foUow  normal  accounting  procedures 
of  a  normal  banking  institution.  Currently 
Exlmbank  Is  charged  with  an  expense  when 
it  makes  a  commitment  to  loan  funds,  with- 
out having  disbursed  a  penny.  There  Is  no 
offsetting  receivable  to  offset  this  "ex- 
pense", even  though  the  Bank  has  an  excel- 
lent record  of  repayment.  The  only  offset  to 
current  expenses  is  repayment  of  previous 
loan  agreements.  Thus,  In  any  period  when 
the  Bank  Is  expanding  its  loan  commit- 
ments. It  will  appear,  from  its  current  ac- 
counting practices,  to  be  losing  billions  of 
dollars  when  In  fact  it  is  earning  money  and 


paying  dividends  to  the  Treasury.  This  la 
nonsensical.  If  any  other  banking  institu- 
tion followed  these  accounting  rules,  it 
would  cause  a  run  on  its  bank.  Furthermore, 
under  these  accounting  rules.  If  the  Bank 
shut  down  for  two  years.  It  would  still  show 
a  budgetary  loss  of  $2H'$3V^  billion.  That 
can't  be  what  the  Administration  wants.  If 
the  Bank  were  able  to  follow  normal  accept- 
able accounting  standards  we  doubt  wheth- 
er there  would  be  any  issue  over  the  Bank's 
effect  on  the  budget.  We  suggest  that  the 
Committee  ask  the  Accounting  Standards 
Principles  Board  and/or  the  OAO  to  com- 
pare Exlmbank  accounting  practices  with 
those  of  the  World  Bank  and  commercial 
banking  accounting  procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  state- 
ment. We  have  tried  to  be  responsible  and 
constructive  in  our  remarks.  We  understand 
the  Administration's  theory,  but  we  honest- 
ly believe  that  the  unilateral  reductions  in 
Exlmbank  lending  authority  are  based  on 
faulty  assumptions  and  will.  If  enacted  or 
carried  out  by  the  Administration,  be  harm- 
ful to  our  international  competitive  position 
and  to  our  domestic  economy.  We  thank 
you  for  your  patience  and  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 


TABU  1.-U.S.  EXIWTS  nNWttD  BY  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  BY  STATl  ANO  ESTltllATED  JOBS  DIRECRY  CREATED  THEREBY  AS  Of  JANUARY  31, 1981 
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THREAT  TO  THE  LIBRARIES  OF 
THE  COUNTRY 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  is  National  Library  Week,  desig- 
nated by  Congress  to  focus  attention 
upon  the  importance  of  libraries  in 
the  lives  of  American  citizens.  I  am 
proud  that  Congress  has  been  of  sig- 
nificant assistance  to  the  libraries  in 
our  schools,  in  our  communities,  and 
in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
As  we  look  at  the  Federal  role  in  the 
past  we  see  programs  that  have  been 
successful  and  dollars  well  spent.  But 
now  it  seems  the  administration  would 
like  us  to  cut  back  in  o\xi  aid  to  librar- 
ies by  reducing  appropriations  for  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 
the  title  IV-B  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  and  title  II 
of  the  Higher  Eklucation  Act. 

Besides  the  more  ominous  overtones 
of  the  cuts  (that  is  the  lessening  of 
citizen  access  to  information,  essential 
In  a  democratic  society),  the  practical 
effects  of  these  cuts  would  be  so  devas- 


tating to  libraries  that  the  savings 
would  hardly  be  worth  it.  According  to 
a  survey  conducted  by  the  American 
Library  Association,  a  25-percent  cut 
in  funds  for  ESEA  title  IV-B  would 
have  a  major  impact  on  every  school 
district  in  the  country.  Only  6  out  of 
74  respondents  to  the  survey  said  their 
State  or  locality  could  fill  the  gap  left 
by  a  cut  in  Federal  funds.  Teaching 
would  suffer  if  materials  are  not  kept 
up  to  date.  In  a  decent  library  to  back 
up  the  curriculum.  Small  schools 
would  really  be  hard  hit  and  private 
school  participation  would  definitely 
drop.  AH  this  damage  to  a  program 
that  has  time  after  time  received  over- 
whelmingly popular  support  in  the 
Congress.  By  a  great  majority,  the  re- 
spondents were  also  opposed  to  the  in- 
clusion of  this  program  in  the  State 
education  bloc  grant  program  that  the 
administration  has  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  Among  the  many  valid  rea- 
sons for  not  including  this  program  in 
such  a  package  were: 

When  funds  for  equipment  have  to 
compete  with  funds  for  salaries,  sala- 
ries will  always  win; 

Specific  State  mandates  such  as  spe- 
cial  education   will    be   funded   first. 


mn.Hng  it  dif f ictilt  for  libraries  to  com- 
pete; 

Libraries  would  not  be  able  to  plan 
long  range: 

In  a  bloc  grant  situation,  the  fund- 
ing tends  to  be  highly  political  wtth 
the  program  with  the  best  public  rela- 
tions receiving  the  most  funds. 

And  many  more.  In  the  long  run. 
this  might  be  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive budget  cuts  Congress  could  enact. 

A  25-percent  cut  to  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  programs 
could  be  equally  damjiging.  A  just 
completed  eval-oation  of  LSCA  title  I 
for  the  Department  of  Education  con- 
cluded that  the  program  has  made  idg- 
nlficant  contributions  and  continues 
to  be  needed.  If  cut.  the  imi>act  would 
be  immediate,  since  LSCA  is  not  ad- 
vance funded.  Since  fiscal  year  1981 
funding  is  available  only  through  June 
5.  the  Department  has  prorated  alloca- 
tions to  the  States  and  will  provide 
only  72  percent  of  the  funds  untO 
Congress  makes  a  further  decision  on 
the  fiscal  year  1981  funding.  Many 
State  libraries  have  already  been  af- 
fected, especially  those  which  provide 
essential   public   services   in   spandy 
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populated  areas.  Oregon,  for  instance, 
has  eliminated  Its  $80,000  book  budget 
and  imposed  a  hiring  freeze  to  cope 
with  the  shortfall.  My  own  State  of 
Kentucky  would  lose  $245,879.  Let  me 
remind  you  that  these  are  dollars  to 
provide  library  services  to  disadvan- 
taged persons  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas,  to  the  institutionalized,  to  the 
handicapped,  to  persons  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  and  to  the 
aging. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  the  proposed 
rescission  of  funds  for  title  IIA  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  which  provides 
grants  to  academic  libraries  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  books,  periodicals,  and 
other  library  materials  and  for  estab- 
lishing networks.  In  1979,  the  average 
cost  of  an  economics  or  sociology  book 
was  $43.57,  a  47-percent  increase  over 
the  year  before.  Inflation  has  ravaged 
library  budgets  and  the  Federal  dol- 
lars are  a  real  help  to  our  academic  in- 
stitutions. I  just  do  not  think  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  a  good  enough 
case  for  wiping  out  these  programs 
that  the  American  people  really  need 
and  want.  On  the  contrary,  the  admin- 
istration talks  of  the  great  need  for  an 
excellent  national  defense  and  yet 
recent  reports  on  the  All-Volunteer 
Army  indicate  that  almost  4  percent  of 
the  enlistees  read  at  below  the  fifth- 
grade  level  and  more  tham  25  percent 
of  new  enlistees  have  difficulty  read- 
ing their  training  manuals. 

The  administration  speaks  to  the 
need  for  a  productive  work  force,  yet 
in  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article  on 
January  22  it  was  stated  that— 

The  lack  of  literate  workers  is  creattng 
problems  for  a  variety  of  Industries  .  .  . 
poorly  educated  workers  are  contributing  to 
the  VS.'s  productivity  difficulties. 

I  could  continue,  for  the  importance 
of  the  survival  of  this  Nation's  librar- 
ies caimot  be  overstated.  But  I  con- 
clude in  asking  you  to  listen  to  the  li- 
brarians and  concerned  individuals 
when  they  come  to  your  offices  this 
Library  Legislation  Day,  for  their  con- 
cern is  in  the  national  interest.* 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimoiis  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Biir.  Mitchell  of  New  York  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Michkl).  for  today  and 
tomorrow,  on  account  of  illness  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  E>ERBicK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of 
medical  reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hahtwbtt)  to  revise  and 


extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  45  min- 
utes, on  April  8. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Blancharo)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  OrriNGER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CROCKETT,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  William  J.  Coyne,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Broomtielo.  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  during  the  specifil 
order  by  Mr.  Kemp  today. 

Mr.  Vento,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,320. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hartnett)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  Carman. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  CoNABLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  GiLMAN  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Chappie. 

Mr.  Dannemeter  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Blanchard)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks:) 

Mrs.  Schroeder  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Beilenson. 


Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  RoEBCiR  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Kastenheier. 
Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  GuARiNi  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Ottinger  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  K(x:ovsEK. 
Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  Httbbard. 

Mr.  Gephardt  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.    Evans   of   Indiana   in   two   in- 
stances. 
Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 
Ms.  Oakar  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Shelby. 
Ms.  Perraro. 
Mr.  Reuss. 
Mr.  Neal 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  house  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  32  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday.  April  8.  1981,  at  3 
p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive commujiications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1032.  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fi:>cal  year 
1981  and  amended  appropriation  language 
for  fiscal  year  1982  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-43);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1033.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Asso- 
ciate Director.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropri- 
ation to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  "Sal- 
aries and  expenses.  U.S.  Attorneys  and  Mar- 
shals."  for  fiscal  year  1981,  has  been  reap- 
portioned on  a  basis  that  indicates  the  ne- 


cessity for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation, pursuant  to  section  3679<eK2) 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1034.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  eight  reports  of  viola- 
tions of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  pursuant 
to  section  3679(i)(2)  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

1035.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  nine  reports  of  vio- 
lations of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  pursuant 
to  section  3679<i)<2)  of  the  Revised  SUtutes, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

1036.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  U.S.  Oeneral  Accounting  Office, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  status  of 
budget  authority  that  was  proposed  for  re- 
scission, but  for  which  Congress  failed  to 
pass  a  rescission  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

1037.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  programs  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1038.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
ACTION,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
programs  under  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1039.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Council  on  the  Handicapped,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Handicapped,  pursuant  to 
section  401(6)  of  the  RehabUitation  Act  of 
1973  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

1040.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  consolidate 
Federal  assistance  to  States  for  health  pro- 
motion and  disease  prevention,  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  to  States  in  administering 
health  promotion  and  disease  prevention 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committet  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1(K1.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  study  of  the  cost-benefit  analysis  of  in- 
creased natural  gas  pipeline  safety  regula- 
tion, pursuant  to  section  110  of  Public  Law 
96-129;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1042.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  President. 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Over- 
seas FYivate  Investment  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1043.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1980. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1044.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. United  States  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  the  Agency's 
annual  5-year  plan  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5  of  Public  Law  94-475,  together  with 
the  comments  of  the  Science  Advisory 
Board,  pursuant  to  section  8(c)  of  Public 
Law  95-155;  to  the  Comimittee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

1045.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 


draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  consolidate 
Federal  assistance  to  States  for  health  serv- 
ices, to  provide  greater  flexibility  to  States 
in  administering  health  services  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

1046.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  efforts  to  measure  the  un- 
documented alien  population  (<3GD-81-56. 
April  6,  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself.  B4r. 
LUNGRKN,  Mr.  Matsui,  and  Mr.  Rous- 

SELOT): 

H.R.  3044.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  exemption  of 
the  economic  Interests  of  State  and  local 
governments  from  the  crude  oil  windfall 
profit  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ui.  ANDREWS: 
H.R.  3045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  contained  in 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.    3046.    A   bill   to   amend   the   Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  contained  in 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BAPALIS: 
H.R.  3047.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1951  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEILENSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Joms     of     North     (Carolina,     Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  BiitGRAM,  Mr.  Boicior  of 
Michigan,    Mr.    Bonker,   Mr.    Broi>- 
HKAD,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
BuRGEifKR,    Mr.    CXiHGER.    Mr.    Del- 
L1TMS.   Ml.   Derwihski.   Mr.   EtoRGAN 
of  North   Dakota,   Mr.   E)orhai«   of 
California.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.    Edwards    of    California,    Mr. 
Emery,   Mr.   Fazio,   Mr.   Porsythk. 
Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Gregg.  Hi.  Gotter. 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Htdk. 
Mr.     Jacobs,     Mr.     JErroRos.     Mr. 
Kildee,      Mr.      Lagomarsino,      Mr. 
Lehkah,  Mr.  LoRG  of  Bfaryland,  BCr. 
LowEHY  of  (California,  Mr.  McCJlos- 
KEY.  Mr.  McKiKHEY.  Ms.  MrroLSKi, 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pahttta,  B4r.  Pat- 
TERsoif,  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Rodsselot,   Mr.   Schxuer,   Mr.   Sei- 
berling.  Mr.  Simon,  Bfr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Waxman.    Mi.    Weiss.    Mr.    Whttb- 
HURST,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Yates): 
H.R.  3048.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  the  importing  into,  and  the  exporting 
from,  the  United  States  of  elephants  and 
elephant   products;    to   the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BLAGGI: 
H.R.  3049.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  interest 
exemption  to  $1,000  in  the  case  of  taxpayers 
who  are  not  elderly,  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  all  interest  in  the  case  of  taxpayers 
who  are  elderly,  to  make  permanent  the  ex- 
emption of  certain  Interest  Income  from  tax. 


and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Danielsom. 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Kooot- 
SEK.  Mr.  MiHTTA,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Mttrphy,  Mr.  Peprb, 
Mr.  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Studds): 
H.R.  3050.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  reform 
and  tax  Incentives  for  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses;  to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BLANCHARD: 
H.R.  3051.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapter  21  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
mandatory  social  security  coverage  for  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  employees 
in  the  legislative  branch,  and  for  all  new 
employees  of  the  United  States  (and  its  In- 
strumentalities) outside  of  the  legislative 
branch;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3052.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  more 
complete  exchange  of  Information  between 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  with  respect  to  all  aliens  who 
are  applicants  for  or  recipients  of  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits,  and  to 
amend  section  212  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the  exclusion 
from  the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are  de- 
termined by  the  Attorney  General  to  be 
likely  to  receive  such  benefits  within  9 
months  of  their  entry;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPIE 
H.R.  3053.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
lands  In  the  Shasta  National  Forest  be  man- 
aged for  uses  other  than  wilderness;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mi.  CX)LEMAN: 
H.R.  3054.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  bank- 
ruptcy courts  grant  relief  from  stajrs  of  acts 
a^Unst  agricultural  commodities  held  as 
property  of  estates  in  bankruptcr.  to  the 
Ck>mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CXJNABLE: 
H.R.  3055.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  mrali 
furnished  by  employers  to  employees  which 
are  excluded  from  income  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  employment  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mi.  CONABLE  (for  himaelf  and 
Mi.  Jenkins): 
H.R.  3056.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  permit  foreign  pension 
plans  to  Invest  In  the  United  States  on  a 
nontaxable  basis:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORCXJRAN: 
H.R.  3057.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  to  authorize  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  to  provide  loan  guarantees  for 
projects  for  production  of  alcohol  and  other 
fuels  from  biomaas  aod  miintripal  wastes. 
and  for  other  puipoaea:  Jointly,  to  the  Oom- 
mlttees  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urtwn  Af- 
fairs. Agriculture,  and  Energy  and  (Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  JAMiS  K.  CX}TNE  (by  re- 
quest): 
H.R.  3058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  authorise  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
impose  reserve  requirements  on  money 
market  mutual  funds;  jointly,  .to  the  Com- 
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mlttees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE: 

HJl.  3069.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  1725  of 
UUe  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  which  prohibits 
mailable  matter  on  which  no  postace  has 
been  paid  from  being  deposited  Into  letter 
boxes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIEL80N: 

HM.  S0«0.  A  bill  to  amend  section  SOMA 
of  Utle  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  pro- 
vide protection  against  personal  liabUlty  to 
the  officers  and  employees  of  certain  de- 
fender organisations  providing  representa- 
tion under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OORNAN  of  California: 

HJ<.  30«1.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1B54  to  provide  tax-saving 
incentives  for  savings  accounts  established 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  home,  and 
for  other  pun>08es;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

HJl.  3M3.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  maxi- 
mum individual  Income  rate  to  50  per 
centum;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

HJt  3063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CTean  Air 
Act  to  require  certain  areas  to  be  designated 
as  class  in  for  purposes  of  the  provisions  of 
that  act  relating  to  nondegradation  of  air 
quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia: 

HJi.  3064.  A  bill  to  insure  the  confiden- 
tiality of  information  filed  by  individual 
taxpayers  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice pursuant  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  Insure  the  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  Federal  and  SUte  crimi- 
nal laws  and  the  effective  administration  of 
Justice;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3065.  A  bill  to  protect  taxpayers'  pri- 
vacy regarding  third-party  reconUeepers 
summoned  to  produce  records  of  taxpayers 
and  at  the  same  time  to  insure  effective,  ef- 
ficient enforcement  of  Internal  Revenue 
Service  third-party  summons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

BLR.  3066.  A  bill  to  simplify  trade  proce- 
dures regarding  sales  of  U.S.  products 
abroad,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Arcrkr): 
HJl.  3067.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  mandatory 
death  penalty  for  the  killing  or  attempted 
killing  of  the  President  if  a  firearm  is  used 
in  the  offense,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  3068.  A  bin  to  amend  the  SoO  Con- 
servation and  Domestic   Allotment   Act  to 
provide  the  additional  financial  assistance 
to   producers  who   remove   cropland   from 
production  in  order  to  install  conservation 
measures;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  3069.  A  bill  to  provide  that  under  any 
set-aside  or  diversion  program  for  agricul- 
tural commodities,  lands  set-aside  or  divert- 
ed must  be  selected.  In  part,  on  the  basis  of 
the  contribution  such  set-aside  or  diversion 
will  make  to  soil  conservation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wnm.  Ms.  Hortoh.  Mr.  Muwhy. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Ptfttr.  Mr.  Frajoc. 
Mr.  KiLOKK.  and  Mr.  Vmro): 
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H.R.  3070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  for 
amounts  paid  by  deaf  or  speech-impaired  in- 
dividuals for  use  of  toll  telephone  service  by 
means  of  teletypewriters,  and  to  allow  such 
Individuals  a  deduction  for  the  purchase 
and  Installation  of  such  teletypewriters:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    FLORIO   (for   himself,    Mr. 

LKRT,    Ms.    MtKTTLSKI,    lAi.    Masioam, 
Mr  ScHBOXR.  and  Mr.  MOFmT) : 
H.R.  3071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Eijergy  and  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Bkajio,  and  Mr.  Jowxs  of 
Tennessee): 
HJl.  3072.  A  bOl  to  designate  the  control 
tower  at  Memphis  International  Airport  the 
Omlle  Tower,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Ui.  GEPHARDT: 
H.R.  3073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  a 
credit  for  contributions  to  certain  Invest- 
ment accounts,  to  exempt  the  earnings  on 
such  accounts  from  tax.  and  to  exempt  from 
tax    certain    distributions    from    such    ac- 
counts;  to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DuifCAM): 
HJl.  3074.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
103(bX6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  Increase  the  exemption  from  the  in- 
dustrial development  bond  provisions  for 
certain  small  issues;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mi.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  3075.  A  blU  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  tuna  packed  in  airtight  con- 
tainers;  to   the  Committee   on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GOODLINO: 
H.R.  3076.  A  bill  to  consolidate  education- 
al assistance  programs  for  refugees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan): 
H.R.  3077.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
commodity  allowances  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  purchase  of  do- 
mestic agricultural  commodities  by  schools 
to  carry  out  school  feeding  programs  in  lieu 
of  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  com- 
modities to  the  States  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScHtmzR): 

H.R.  3078.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding annual  contributions  for  the  oper- 
ation of  low-income  housing  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
CRisBouf.  B4r.  Wnni,  Mr.  Johh  L. 
BiTHTOii,  Mr.  LaFalcb,  Mr.  Adoabbo, 
Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  ZEmtrm,  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Mitchhj,  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Stokm.  Mr.  Dorhaw 
of  California.  Mr.  PKrra.  Mr.  Fa«o. 
Mr.  Pattzrsox,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Ri- 

RALOO): 

H.R.  3079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  real  estate  taxes  imposed  on  tenants:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Ml.  GUARINI: 

H.R.  3080.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  wife's  or 
mother's  Insurance  benefits  may  be  paid  to 
an  individual,  on  the  basis  of  having  a  non- 
disabled  child  in  care,  until  such  child  fin- 
ishes high  school  (or  attains  age  19  while 
still  In  school)  instead  of  only  untU  such 
child  attains  age  18  as  Is  provided  In  existing 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  3081.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  offset 
against  social  security  benefiU  which  is 
presently  Imposed  In  the  case  of  spouses 
and  surviving  spouses  receiving  certain  Gov- 
ernment pensions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  to  $7,500 
the  maximum  deduction  for  contributions 
to  retirement  savings;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.: 
H.R.  3083.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  restrict  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes  over  the 
discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  material  to 
those  discharges  which  are  Into  navigable 
waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 
By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
H.R.  3084.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  SUte  to 
modify  its  coverage  agreement  so  as  to  ex- 
clude services  performed  in  any  year  by  an 
election  official  or  election  worker  if  the  re- 
muneration paid  for  such  services  is  less 
than  )300  (Instead  of  only  If  such  remunera- 
tion is  less  than  $100  as  at  present);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  3086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  change  certain  accounting 
rules  related  to  inventory,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KOGOVSEK: 
H.R.  3087.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1977  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
conduct  a  compliance  assistance  visit  at  any 
coal  or  other  mine  within  IS  days  after  re- 
ceiving a  request  for  such  visit  from  the  op- 
erator of  the  mine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LANTOS: 
H.R.  3088.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  prohibit  the  ImporU- 
tion  of  parts  of  certain  firearms  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  3089.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act  of  1976  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  parents  of 
deceased  public  safety  officers  be  financially 
dependent  on  such  officers  in  order  to  quali- 
fy for  death  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3090.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  change  the  date  of 
the  legal  public  holiday  of  Memorial  E>ay 
from  the  last  Monday  in  May  to  May  30;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McDaor.  Mi.  Contx,  Mr.  DaOb.  Mi. 
Drkier,  Mr.  Marriott.  Mrs.  Snows, 
Mr.  Stajitoh  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wiuxams 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Irx- 
uufs.  and  Mr.  Nowak): 
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H.R.  3091.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  small, 
innovative  firms  In  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development,  and  to  utilize  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  as  a  base  for 
technological  innovation  to  meet  agency 
needs  and  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
strength  of  the  Nation's  economy;  to  the 
Committee  on  SmaU  Business. 
By  B4r.  MARRIOTT: 

HJl.  3092.  A  bill  to  facillUte  and  encour- 
age the  production  of  oil  from  tar  sand  and 
other  hydrocarbon  deposits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mi.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  HoLLAin>): 

H.R.  3093.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  in- 
creased savings  and  Investment  by  individ- 
uals through  a  tax-deferred  rollover  ac- 
count; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MAVROULES: 

H.R.  3094.  A  bill  to  modify  the  navigation 
project  for  Lynn  Harbor.  Mass.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 
By  Mr.  MICA: 

H.R.  3095.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  a  national  cemetery  in  the 
Withlacoochee  SUte  Forest  in  Sumter 
County,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.R.  3096.  A  bill  to  increase  the  penalties 
and  eliminate  parole  for  those  offenses  In 
which  a  firearm  is  used  and  violence  or  the 
threat  of  imminent  violence  was  Involved, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  3097.  A  bill  to  give  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  authority  to  impose  reserves  on 
money  market  mutual  funds:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  3098.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  the  Federal  Protective  Service 
for  the  protection  of  property  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, to  provide  for  the  pay  and  training 
of  the  members  of  such  service,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Conusittee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Clay.  Mrs.  Collihs  of 
Illinois,  Mrs.  Ckisholm,  Mr.  Dr- 
MALLY,  Mr.  Gdarihi,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Pattersoh,  and  Mr.  Bohior  of 
Michigan): 

H.R.  3099.  A  biU  to  esUblish  Federal  poli 
cies  designed  to  minimize  the  Involuntary 
displacement  of  Individuals  from  housing 
and  to  provide  additional  assistance  for 
those  who  have  been  so  displaced:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
porUtion. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL: 

H.R.  3100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  greater 
individual  savings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3101.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  exclusion  from  gross  income 
of  dividends  received  by  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3102.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  a  national  caU- 
strophic  health  insurance  program,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  for  a  tax  on  removal  of  natural 


resources  from  Federal  lands  to  pay  for 
such  program,  and  for  other  purposes;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3103.  A  bill  to  improve  part  B  of  the 
medicare  program  with  respect  to  the  hear- 
ing requirement  applicable  to  a  carrier,  the 
determination  of  reasonable  charge,  and  the 
amount  of  payment  made  under  such  part; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Mr.  PANETTA: 

H.R.  3104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  agri- 
cultural labor  which  is  subject  to  FICA  tax 
withholding  shall  also  be  subject  to  with- 
holding for  income  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr.  PORTER: 

HJl.  3105.  A  biU  to  amend  section  1751  of 
tlUe  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  the 
death  penalty  for  killing  a  Federal  officer  or 
employee  in  the  commission  of  a  Presiden- 
tial assassination,  kidnaping,  or  assault,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3106.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  prohibit  licensed  importers, 
licensed  manufacturers,  and  licensed  dealers 
from  selling  or  otherwise  transferring  own- 
ership of  handguns  to  any  persons  or  enti- 
ties who  are  not  licensed  importers,  licensed 
manufacturers,  licensed  dealers,  or  govem- 
menU;  to  the  Ck>nmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3107.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
tiUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  extend 
and  strengthen  the  mandatory  penalty  fea- 
ture of  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapons  in  Federal 
felonies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RAHSBACK: 

H.R.  3108.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  regulate  polygraph  and 
other  detection  of  deception  examinations 
and  prohibit  certain  practices  with  respect 
thereto  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
privacy  rights  of  employees  and  individuals 
seeking  employment  with  employers  en- 
gaged in  any  business  or  activity  in  or  af- 
fecting intersUte  commerce  while  permit- 
ting such  employers  to  use  such  examina- 
tions to  protect  their  businesses  and  control 
property  losses  attribuUble  to  employee 
theft  and  other  acts  of  misconduct;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RICHMOND: 

H.R.  3109.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended;  to 
amend  and  extend  the  commodity  distribu- 
tion provisions  of  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3110.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  establish  demon- 
stration projects  designed  to  furnish  nutri- 
tional services  to  older  persons  through  the 
use  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Latx>r. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  3111.  A  biU  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  certain  provi- 
sions for  an  additional  10  years,  to  extend 
certain  other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SANTINI: 

H.R.  3113.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 


city  of  Henderson.  Nev.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mi.   SANTINI    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Hahsem    of  Utah,  Mr.  Mdrtht,  Mr. 
Rahall,    Mr.    KooovsBK.    and    Mrs. 
Btroh)  : 
H.R.  3114.  A  bill  to  facilitate  and  encour- 
age the  production  of  oU  from  tar  sand  and 
other  hydrocarbon  deposits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SCHEUER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Blai«c:hari>.  Mr.  Browv  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Walgrem): 
H.R.  3115.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment,  and   demonstrations   for   the   fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  8CHROEDER  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Alexakder.     Mr.     Clay,     Mr.     Dak 
Daniel.  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mi.    Downey.    Ms.    Ferraro.    Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mi.  Hvbbl 
Mi.  Mattox.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Rosa. 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Solarx.  Mr.  Whit*- 
HiTRST.  and  Mr.  Wright): 
H.R.  3116.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  esUbllsh  a  program  for  cost 
reduction  and  productivity  Improvement  for 
Federal   employees   and   agencies,   and    for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By   Mrs.   SCHROEDER   (for   herself. 
Mrs.    Heckler.    Ms.   Ferraro,   Mn. 
Crisholm.    Mrs.    Booos.    Ma.    Mi- 
kolski.  and  Ms.  Oakar): 
HJl.  3117.  A  bill  to  provide  effective  pro- 
grams to  assure  equality  of  economic  oppor- 
tunities for  women  and  men.  and  for  other 
purposes;   Jointly,    to   the   Committees   on 
Armed    Services.     Education    and    lAbor. 
Energy  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  Post 
Office   and    Civil    Service,    and   Ways   aad 
Means. 

By  Mi.  SOLOMON: 
HJl.  3118.  A  bill  to  deny  the  foreign  tax 
credit  on  foreign  oil  related  income:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STANGELAND: 
H.R.  3119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Houstng 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974; 
to  the  Committee  on  TUnUng  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STANGELAND  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Robbos  of  South 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Hancb): 
HJl.  3120.  A  bill  to  establish  a  price  sui>- 
port  program  for  the  1981-85  crops  of  sun- 
flower seeds;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr  STARK: 
H.R.  3121.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  33.  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  direct  the  State  of 
California  not  to  restrict  the  use  of  any  lane 
on  certain  Federal-aid  highvrajrs  in  C:alifor- 
nla  to  high -occupancy  vehicles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  TransportaUon. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 
HJl.  3122.  A  biU  to  amend  secUon  106  of 
tiUe  4  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  relating  to 
SUte  taxation  of  the  income  of  residents  of 
another  SUte:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  3123.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  n.S. 
Customs  Service  to  insUtute  methods  to  fa- 
cillUte and  expedite  passenger  Inspections 
at  entry  points:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 

HJl.  3124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  to  provide  for  removal  by 
recall  of  certain  elected  officials,  and  to  au- 
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thortee  InltUtlves  and  referenda;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
HJ.  Res.  224.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
Senior  Center  Week  during  Senior  Cltlaen 
Month"  as  proclaimed  by  the  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Gsish 

AM): 

HJ.  Res.  225.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

the  week  beglimlng  June  1.  1981,  and  ending 

June   7,    1981,   as   "Management   Week   In 

America";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  BLANCHARD: 
H.  Con.  Res.   IM.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  Baltic  SUtes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.  Con.  Res.  1 10.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
call  on  the  administration  to  give  certain 
Instructions  to  the  Attorney  General's  Task 
Force  on  Violent  Crime;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     DAUB    (for    himself.     Mr. 
MiCRXL,  Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr. 
Kncp,  Mr.  VAifura  Jaot,  Mr.  Oittkr. 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mi.  CoifTK,  Mr.  Parris. 
Mr.  CtoODLiHG,  and  Mr.  Nexioaw): 
H.   Res.    124.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  United  States  could  not  remain  Indiffer- 
ent to  any  Internal  repression  or  external 
aggression  against  the  people  of  Poland  and 
that  such  developments  would  have  serious 
consequences  for  East- West  relations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   FrNDLETY   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Wurw.    Mr.    Hortoh.    Mr.    Murphy, 
Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Pm>ra.  Mr.  Frawk, 
and  Mr.  Outer): 
H.  Res.  125.  Resolution  providing  for  c«n- 
tr&Uy  located  teletypewriter  facilities  In  the 
House  to  permit  Members  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  to  communicate  with  deaf, 
hearing- impaired,  and  speech-impaired  indi- 
viduals; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  WEISS  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  DowifFT.  Mr.  Faukt- 
ROY.  Mr.  Harkim.  Mr.  McKimnry. 
Mr.  MrrcHKLL  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Obostar.  Mr,  PicKLB,  Mr.  Ro- 
SSHTHAL.  Mr.  Skibkrlino.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.   Sttjdds,   Mr.    Baritbs.   and   B4r. 

COHTK): 

H.  Res.  126.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
extended  voluntary  departure  sutus  should 
be  granted  to  El  Salvador&ns  in  the  United 
States  whose  safety  would  be  endangered  If 
they  were  required  to  return  to  El  Salvation 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  XXII,  private  bUls 
and  resolutions  were  Intrcxluced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BADHAM: 

H.R.  3125.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  D. 
Cole;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3126.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  in  which  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  to  cause  the  vessel  "Sky 
Lark"  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  SUtes  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  engage 
In  the  coastwise  trade:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.  3127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Staff 
Sergeant  Anne  M.  Plsher.  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  3128.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  William 
Greerson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  3129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allck  A. 
de  Montmorency:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  3130.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
H.  Calon.  M.D.;  Cella  P.  Calon,  M.D.;  and 
Maritonl  Calon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
HJl.  3131.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pepl 
Traub;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  52:  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  and  Mr. 
Picklx. 

H.R.  157:  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  La- 
GOMARsiNO,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Walkrr,  Mr.  Bailky 
of  Missouri.  Mr.  Butlkr.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Guykr.  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Danikl,  Jr..  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Lunoren,  Mr.  Rtroo, 
Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  LkBodtil- 
LiER.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Pindley.  Mr.  Hdck- 
ABY.  Mr.  Chappeix,  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston. Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Porter,  and  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.R.  158:  Mi.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Porsythe, 
Mr.  E:vans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne. 

H.R.  214:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  215:  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Roe.  and 
Mr.  Synar. 

H.R.  248:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mrs. 
BouquARD,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr. 
Rousselot.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mrs.  Penwick. 

H.R.  269:  Mr.  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  280:  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  284:  Mr.  SMrni  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  450:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  C^rane,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Bapalis. 

H.R.  465:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  476:  Mr.  Ehtel. 

H.R.  484:  Mr.  LaPalce. 

H.R.  556:  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Brodhead.  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Hkptel,  and 
Mi.  Zablocki. 

H.R.  565:  Mr.  Stark. 

HJl.  567:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  637:  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Solomon, 
and  Mi.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  645:  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne. 

H.R.  646:  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 

H.R.  654:  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins. Mrs.  Byron,  and  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  886:  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  911:  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Spence.  and 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  1006:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  1266:  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  1290:  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Pashayan. 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  and  Mrs. 
Boggs. 

H.R.  1294:  Mr.  Fountain. 

H.R.  1297:  Mr.  Kazen. 

H.R.  1298:  Mr.  Kazen. 


H.R.  1458:  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 

H.R.  1541:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  1596:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  1646:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Sunia. 

H.R.  1663:  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Patterson. 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Danielson.  Mr.  RoYBAL.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1686:  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr. 
GuYER,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  McKiiTNEY,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Wolpe.  and  Mr. 
Wyden. 

H.R.  1703:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  and  Mr. 
Stump. 

H.R.  1723:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  1769:  Mr.  Seiberling. 

H.R.  1778:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  1779:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  1819:  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling, and  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  1911:  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Bliley,  and 
Mr.  Hendon. 

H.R.  1914:  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  1935:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  1951:  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

H.R.  1956:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

H.R.  2024:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  2031:  Mr.  Spence  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  Montana. 

H.R.  2036:  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Guyeh,  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
LaPalce,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Akaka,  and  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.R.  2037:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  2262:  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  2319:  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Savage. 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Brviix, 
Mrs.  BouquARD,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Porsythe, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Pary,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr. 
Ireland,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Santini,  and  Mr. 
Marriott. 

H.R.  2327:  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  2334:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Conyers,  Ms. 
Perraro,  and  Mr.  Swirr. 

H.R.  2352:  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Bonker.  Mr.  Guyer.  and  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  2388:  Mr.  Fields. 

H.R.  2421:  Mr.  Gramm. 

H.R.  2422:  Mr.  Gramm  and  Mr.  White- 
hurst. 

H.R.  2423:  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  2424:  Mr.  Gramm  and  Mr.  White- 
hurst. 

H.R.  2425:  Mr.  Gramm  and  Mr.  White- 
hurst. 

H.R.  2428:  Mr.  Lee. 

H.R.  2451:  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne  and  Mr. 
Bapalis. 

H.R.  2509:  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Fountain.  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Mr.  Hepner.  Mr. 
Holland,   Mr.    Huckaby,   Mr.   Hutto.   Mr. 
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Johnston,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
Maoigan,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Pashayan, 
Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr. 
Sensknbrenner,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Stenrolm.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Weber  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr. 
Whitley,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  2512:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  2522:  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  2523:  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Willlams  of 
Montana,  and  Mr.  Corrada. 

H.R.  2556:  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane. 

H.R.  2618:  Ml.  Gramm,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Bevill,  and  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  2921:  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Guyer. 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  and 
Mr.  Lott. 

H.R.  2923:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.J.  Res.  2:  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Lewis,  and 
Mr.  Trible. 

H.J.  Res.  33:  Mr.  Bapalis. 

H.J.  Res.  66:  Mr.  Smttr  of  Alabama. 

H.J.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Bapalis,  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.J.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
SuNLA.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  An- 
drews, and  Mr.  Clay. 

HJ.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  and  Mr. 
Traxler. 

H.J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mrs.  C^hisholm, 
Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Porsythe,   Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Ouarini,  Mr. 


Guyer,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Mad- 
iGAN,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Russo, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Yatron,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  211:  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mi.  Jacobs, 
and  Mr.  O'Brien. 

H.  Con.  Res.  17:  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Delaware.  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Myers.  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Mattox,  B4r.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  St 
Germain.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Russo,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr. 
Lee.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Luken. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  De- 
Nardis,  and  Mr.  Marriott. 

H.  Con.  Res.  27:  Mr.  Wilson.  Bi4r.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  I^.  Moaklxy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Philip  M.  CTrane. 

H.  Con.  Res.  91:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Rousselot, 
Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mrs.  Heckler 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Le 
BouTiLLiER.  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Fogli 
ETTA,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr 
McKinney.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Mr 
James  K.  Coyne. 

H.  Con.  Res.  96:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mrs.  Penwick.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  AuCoin. 
Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
MoLiNARi,  Mr.  Porsythe.  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Jepfords.  Mr.  Richmond. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Lowry  of 


Washington,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY.  Mr.  DkNardis.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Tiax- 
LER,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Ecxaax. 
Mr.  Gregg,  and  Mr.  Lehman. 

H.  Res.  55:  Ms.  Ferraro. 

H.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Outer,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Couusa. 
Mi.  Murpht.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  HuaaBi. 
Mr.  Ottinger,  and  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia. 

H.  Res.  112:  Mi.  Island,  Mr.  Fauntbot. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mi.  Wolpx.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Bbilbi- 
SON.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Oberstar,  and  1^.  St  Germain. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIL  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

52.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUtlon  of  the 
Governing  Board.  Inte  -Tribal  CouncU  of 
Michigan,  Inc..  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  relaUve  to 
the  Community  Services  Administration:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

53.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners.  St.  Louis  County.  Minn., 
relative  to  El  Salvador;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  16,  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  . 


PRAYXR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  TiT.n.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  Ood,  as  human  government 
is  ordained  by  Thee  to  be  Thy  minister 
for  good,  grant  that  the  Senate  this  day 
shall  be  g\iided  by  the  wisdom  of  Thy 
word. 

Thou  hast  said: 

When  the  righteoiLS  are  in  authority, 
the  people  rejoice;  but  when  the  uncked 
rule  the  people  groan. — Proverbs  29:  2 
iR-S.V.). 

Give  Thy  servants  the  desire  and  de- 
termination to  legislate  righteously. 

Thou  hast  said: 

A  righteous  man  knows  tfie  rights  of 
the  poor;  a  wicked  man  does  not  under- 
stand such  knowledge. — Proverbs  29:  7 
•  R.S.V). 

May  the  business  done  in  this  place 
conform  to  Thy  justice  and  equity. 

Our  Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  You 
for  the  good  news  from  the  hospital,  and 
we  commend  to  Thee  the  President  and 
Mr.  Brady  and  the  others  and  their 
families. 

Let  Thy  wisdom  and  love  pervade 
this  place  and  Thy  law  infuse  our  hearts 
and  minds  for  Thy  glory  and  in  Thy 
name.  Amen. 


RECOGNTnON    OP   THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
request  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  a  period  of  time.  If  there 
Is  no  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
minority  leader,  I  will  yield  now  out  of 
my  time  or  I  can  reserve  it  and  yield  it 
after  the  minority  leader's  remarks. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  President,  while  I  still 


have  the  floor,  I  yield  now  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 
The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore.   The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 


DESIGNATING     APRIL     9,     1981,     AS 
"AFRICAN   REFUGEE  RELIEF  DAY  " 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  Joint  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Rud- 
MAN  t .  The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution 
by  tiUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J  Res.  61)  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  9.  1981,  as  "Alrlcan 
Refugee  Relief  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  I  have  cleared  this  resolution 
with  Mr.  BiDEN,  the  ranking  member  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  there  is  no 
objection  from  this  side. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  without  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution will  be  considered  to  have  been 
read  the  second  time  at  length. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  in 
Geneva  this  week  U.N.  Ambassador  Kirk- 
patrlck  will  represent  the  American  peo- 
ple at  a  conference  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  on  measures  to  increase 
the  assistance  given  to  African  refugees. 

No  one  who  has  seen  the  condition  of 
the  African  refugees,  mostly  women  and 
children,  can  be  unconcerned  about 
their  plight. 

Refugees  in  Africa  pose  a  particularly 
difficult  challenge  to  the  international 
community,  as  many  of  the  host  nations 
are  themselves  quite  poor  and  suffer 
from  food  shortages. 

An  inadequate  transportation  network 
creates  difficulties  in  delivering  food 
from  the  outside  to  the  refugees  in  time, 
and  massive  starvation  has  been  avoided 
only  through  the  extraordinary  efforts 
and  competence  of  the  private  voluntary 
organizations  through  which  relief  has 
been  channeled. 

The  origins  of  the  African  refugee 
crisis  are  varied,  as  are  the  solutions.  The 
challenge  before  the  international  com- 
munity is  to  provide  for  the  basic  human 
needs  of  the  refugees  while  engaging  in 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  long-term  po- 
litical solutions  that  will  enable  the  refu- 
gees to  return  home. 

With  the  Independence  of  Zimbabwe, 
for  example,  refugees  from  the  surround- 


ing countries  were  able  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  begin  to  reconstruct  their 
lives  in  peace. 

Congressmen  Julian  Dixon  and  Jack 
Kemp  were  joined  by  141  other  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  asking  the  President 
to  designate  April  9,  the  opening  day  of 
the  conference,  as  "African  Refugee  Re- 
lief Day"  and  asking  Americans  to  in- 
crease their  voluntary  contributions  to 
the  private  voluntary  organizations 
through  whom  much  of  the  relief  efforts 
have  been  channeled. 

My  office  has  worked  closely  with  the 
House  sponsors,  and  I  am  pleased  today 
to  introduce  an  identicsil  resolution  in 
the  Senate.  This  resolution  is  an  impor- 
tant symbol  to  the  world  of  American  In- 
terest in  African  refugees. 

It  is  also  a  symbol  of  our  appreciation 
of  the  dedicated  and  self-sacrificing  ef- 
forts of  the  employees  of  the  voluntary 
organizations.  These  men  and  women 
undertake,  for  only  modest  salaries,  to 
work  under  the  most  difficult  and  un- 
pleasant conditions  in  remote  parts  of 
Africa  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  their 
fellow  man. 

In  some  parts  of  the  continent,  the 
hardships  are  aggravated  by  a  break- 
down of  law  and  order  so  that  consider- 
able personal  bravery  is  required  by  these 
men  and  women. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolutfon  which  I  offer  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  Thurmond,  Kennedy, 
Mathias,  Tsoncas,  Dodd,  Exon,  Percy, 
Hayakawa,  Levin,  Glenn,  and  Cranston. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sent  the  reso- 
lution to  the  desk  and  have  asked  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  My  request 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  with  the  joint  leadership  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

(By  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  the 
following  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  : ) 

AFRICAN    REFUGEE    CONFERENCE 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  this 
resolution  designating  April  9  as  "Afri- 
can Refugee  Relief  Day,"  to  mtirk  the 
opening  of  the  International  Conference 
for  Assistance  to  Refugees  in  Africa. 

The  conference  is  being  held  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  to  focus 
worldwide  attention  on  the  estimated 
3  to  5  million  refugees  spread  across  25 
nations  in  Africa.  Half  of  the  world's 
refugees  are  in  Africa,  yet  their  plight 
is  least  understood  by  the  international 
community. 

The  goal  of  the  conference,  to  be  held 
at  the  United  Nations  in  Greneva,  is  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  international 
community  in  providing  basic  human! - 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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tarian  assistance  to  African  refugees  as 
well  as  to  Increase  international  aware- 
ness of  their  plight.  This  resolution  is  of- 
fered in  siu>port  of  these  goals. 

Mr.  President,  as  former  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  of 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  I  can  say 
the  United  States  has  had  a  proud  record 
in  responding  to  the  needs  of  refugees 
around  the  world.  When  refugee  emer- 
gencies have  arisen,  we  have  responded. 
When  humanitarian  assistance  has  been 
required,  we  have  offered  a  helping  hand. 
And  when  resettlement  opportunities 
have  been  called  for.  we  have  opened  our 
doors. 

This  resoluticm  recognizes  this  hu- 
manitarian tradition.  It  affirms  our  con- 
cern for  the  millions  for  homeless  peo- 
ple In  Africa,  and  the  special  and  urgent 
needs  they  have  today. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy,  I  am  ple&sed  that 
the  chairman,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson). 
Is  dispatching  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  to  monitor  the  African  Ref- 
ugee Conference  in  Geneva  next  week 
and  to  report  to  the  subcommittee  on 
its  work.  I  commend  the  administration 
for  its  efforts  to  respond  favorably  and 
generously  to  the  UNHCR's  call  for  as- 
sistance. And  I  pledge  my  continued  sup- 
port for  all  of  these  efforts  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  excerpts  from 
the  UNHCR  report  on  the  African  Ref- 
ugee Conference  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Refugees  in  Africa  :  A  Count«t-bt-Coiti»tbt 
SuRvrr 

INTRODUCTION 

In  1970,  the  number  of  refugees  In  Africa 
was  estimated  at  three-quarters  of  a  million: 
by  1980  It  was  estimated  at  S  million  and  It 
Is  still  growing. 

One  In  every  two  refugees  In  the  world  is 
from  Africa;  that  Is,  of  the  10  mllUon  ref- 
ugees around  the  world,  half  are  In  Africa. 
The  total  number  of  African  refugees  now 
exceeds  the  population  of  many  African 
countries. 

The  largest  refugee  problem  on  the  con- 
tinent Is  in  the  Horn  of  Africa.  In  Somalia. 
the  refugee  population  has  now  exceeded  the 
one  mUlion  mark.  In  Djibouti,  12%  of  the 
population  are  refugees.  Elsewhere  on  the 
continent,  the  civil  war  in  Chad  caused  htm- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  women  and  children 
to  flee  into  Cameroon,  Nigeria  and  Sudan. 

The  categories  of  assistance  normally  ac- 
corded to  refugees  by  the  United  Nations 
are  as  follows: 

Emergency  assistance  (for  new  refugees). 
This  includes  short-term,  rapidly  imple- 
mented measures  of  immediate  relief  includ- 
ing provision  of  basic  necessities  such  as 
food,  shelter,  clothing  and  blankets,  house- 
hold utensils  and  equipment  and  basic 
health  care. 

Intermediate  assistance.  This  includes  in- 
terim relief  measures  aimed  at  consolidat- 
ing the  Infrastructure  and  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  long-term  solutions. 

Long-term  solutions.  These  consist  of  ac- 
tivities leading  initially  to  the  economic 
self-sufficiency  of  the  group  concerned  and 
ultimately  to  volimtary  repatriation  or  to 
the  aocUl.  economic  aad  administrative  in- 


tegration of  the  refugees  into  their  area  of 
residence. 

Tlie  magnitude  of  the  refugee  problem  in 
Africa  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  United 
Nations  to  convene  an  International  Con- 
ference on  Assistance  to  Refugees  In  Africa, 
to  be  held  on  9-10  AprU  1981  In  Oeneva. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  Confer- 
ence is  to  obtain  additional  reeourcee  to 
enable  African  countries  to  meet  the  already 
burdensome  responalblUty  of  hosting  several 
million  refugees.  The  Ck>nference  wUl  also 
attempt  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  inter- 
national community  on  the  plight  of  African 
refugees. 

ALGERIA,    MOROCCO   AND  TUmSIA 

UNHCR  works  in  these  countries  for  Euro- 
I>ean  refugees  in  need  of  constant  assistance, 
since  most  of  them  are  aged  and  many  are 
physically  and  socially  handicapped:  for  ref- 
ugees from  Latin  America  who  require  as- 
sistance towards  local  settlement;  and  for 
African  refugees,  mostly  students,  who  aje 
provided  with  educational  assistance  or  tem- 
porary allowances  pending  tbeiir  placement 
In  educational  institutions  or  in  employment. 
These  three  categories  number  some  3.000 
Individuals  and  the  Office  spent  some  US 
♦  160.000  In  these  countries  In  1980.  UNHCR 
also  reviewed  In  1980  t^e  situation  of  refugees 
from  Western  Sahara  In  Algeria  who  will  be 
assisted  under  the  General  Progranunee  In 
1981. 

ANGOLA 

There  are  at  present  about  73,(X)0  refugees 
In  Angola,  of  whom  18.000  are  Zalrlans,  50.000 
are  Namlblans  and  S.OOO  are  South  Africans. 

In  addition  to  Its  assistance  to  these 
groups.  UNHCR  was  also  responsible  for 
measures  facilitating  the  return  and  reha- 
bilitation of  some  100.000  (60,000  In  1979  and 
50.000  In  1980)  Angolaxvs  who  returned  from 
Zaire.  It  Is  antlclptated  that  this  movement 
will  be  followed  by  that  of  many  more  An- 
golans stUl  living  In  Zaire.  Plans  are  under 
discussion  for  the  construction  of  a  transit 
centre  near  Luanda  which  mdght  receive  up 
to  l,6(X)  returnees  from  Zaire  or  elsewhere. 

Al'though  the  majority  of  Zairean  refugees 
In  Angola  have  returned  to  their  homeland 
following  the  decree  of  June  1978.  some  18,000 
have  chosen  to  stay  behind  and  UNHCR  is  co- 
operating closely  with  the  government  in 
measures  for  their  pemument  settlement. 

The  needs  of  Namlblan  refugees,  arriving 
In  Increasing  numbers  In  Angola,  have  been 
a  source  of  constant  concern  to  UNHCR.  Ef- 
forts have  been  directed  towards  meeting 
the  immediate  needs  of  these  refugees  while 
seeking  also  to  provide  them  with  the  means, 
albeit  Limited,  of  attaining  greater  self-suffi- 
ciency. Despite  the  best  efforts  of  UNHCR 
and  other  agencies,  the  situation  of  these 
refugees  remains  critical. 

UNHCR  spent  some  US  84.8  mlUloo  In 
Angola  in  1960. 

BOTSWANA 

The  year  marked  a  major  change  in  tbe  ref- 
ugee situation  in  Botswana.  The  number  of 
refugees  in  the  country  bad  Increased  steadi- 
ly throughout  1979,  due  to  new  arrivals  from 
Zimbabwe,  whose  nationals  accounted  for  «is 
many  as  96%  of  the  23,000  refugees  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  But  with  the  Lancaster  House 
Agreement,  which  brought  the  civil  war  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  to  an  end.  the  flow  was 
dramatically  reversed.  UNHC31  supervised  the 
refkatrlatlon  from  Botswana  of  18.200  Zim- 
babweans In  early  1980.  Some  1,700  Zimbab- 
wean refugees  had  already  repatriated  by 
their  own  means.  The  Government  of  Bot- 
swana now  uses  the  facilities  created  for  Zim- 
babweans at  the  Dukwe  settlement  for  rural 
and  urban  refugees  In  Botswana  for  whom 
no  other  durable  solution  bad  been  found. 
Agricultural  activity  continues,  while  other 
refugees  received  training  in  skills  such  as 
carpentry  and  tailoring. 


The  emphasis  on  educational  aaatstanoe  to 
Southern  African  refiigee  students  has  re- 
mained a  priority  in  Botswana  The  Educa- 
tion Resource  Centre  now  situated  at  Dukwe 
continues  to  offer  remedial  programmes  and 
correspondence  ooursea  to  refugees.  Classes 
also  began  early  In  1980  at  two  secondary 
schools  construoted  with  financial  assistance 
from  UNHCR. 

The  refugee  population  in  Botswana  now 
stands  at  some  3,400  persons. 

The  total  UNHCR  aJlocatlona  for  reftigees 
In  Botswana  amounted  to  US  88.37  mllUoa 
in  1980. 

BURUNDI 

The  number  of  refugees  In  Burundi,  most 
of  whom  are  of  Rwandeae  origin,  is  estimated 
at  some  234,690.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
refugees  live  In  urban  areas  and  most  of 
them  are  Jobless.  UNHCR  has  focused  its 
efforts  on  improving  their  lot  through  tlie 
establishment  of  small  family  businesses  or 
through  apprenticeships.  Local  settlement 
assistance  has  also  Included  appropriations 
to  cover  coats  incurred  in  transferring  ref- 
ugees in  the  capital,  Bujumbura,  to  rural 
settlements,  wherever  this  solution  was 
feasible.  UNHCR  also  provides  assistance  for 
refugee  schools. 

At  the  request  of  the  Government  of 
Burundi,  UNHCR  plans  to  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  buUdlng  a  hospital  In  the  province 
of  Rulgi  where  the  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Rwandese  refugees  has  placed  a  con- 
siderable strain  on  local  medical  and  other 
services. 

UNHCR  spent  some  US  8400,000  in  Burundi 
In  1980. 

CAMXBOOir 

(United  Republic  of) 

PoUowlng  events  in  Chad,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Cbsdian  refugees  crossed  the  Cbarl 
River  and  entered  the  northern  province 
of  Cameroon.  They  concentrated  in  and 
around  the  town  of  Kousseri.  increasing  the 
population  (formerly  10,000)  more  than 
eleven-fold.  The  new  influx  of  refugees  drove 
UNHCR's  initial  budgetary  estimates  for 
1980  up  from  US  80.6  mllUon  to  UB  88.8 
million. 

The  number  of  refugees  is  now  estimated 
by  the  Govemment  at  266,000. 

CENTRAL  AFRICAN   RKPUBUC 

The  total  number  of  refugees  In  the  Cen- 
tral African  Republic  Is  estimated  at  7,000. 

With  the  arrival  In  spring  1979  of  1,000 
refugees  from  Chad.  UNHCR  obligated  US 
•83,000  from  the  Emergency  Fund  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Government's  appeal  for  as- 
sistance in  meeting  the  needs  for  this  group. 
In  mid- 1980,  a  UNHCR  mission  visited  the 
Central  African  RepubUc  to  review  the  situa- 
tion, in  view  of  the  continued  arrival  at 
refugees  from  Chad. 

Following  this  mission  another  US  8300.- 
000  has  been  drawn  from  the  Emergency 
Fund  to  face  the  first  needs  of  the  6,000 
newly  arrived  refugees  from  Chad. 

DJiBoirn 

The  continued  movement  of  refugees  Into 
Djibouti  during  1980  drove  the  total  number 
of  refugees  there  to  over  43,000. 

Refugees  now  constitute  a  slseable  per- 
centage (about  13%)  of  Djibouti's  total 
population. 

Many  of  the  refugees  are  of  rural  back- 
ground, but  their  settlement  In  agriculture 
Is  largely  impracticable  due  to  the  harsh 
climatic  conditions,  which  have  been  further 
aggravated  by  persistent  drought  In  this 
area  of  Africa. 

Many  Ethiopian  refugees  of  uit>an  back- 
ground continue  to  Uve  in  precarious  condi- 
tions In  the  capital  city.  Those  enjoying  ref- 
ugee status  number  over  4,100,  but  many 
thousands     more     are     living     unidentified 
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^nw^ny  ttae  locAl  population.  Their  presence 
welgha  baaTUy  upon  the  econom/  of  the 
country,  particularly  In  view  of  tbe  low  liv- 
ing >t*Ddards  and  hl^  unemployment  rate 
(aa  hlgb  as  60%).  Intensified  efforts  have, 
therefore,  been  made  by  UNHCR  to  promote 
oounaelUng  services.  Many  of  these  refugees 
are  students  for  whom  the  only  solution  lies 
In  placement  in  schools  or  colleges  In  other 
countries  Meanwhile,  plans  are  under  way 
for  a  transit  centre  designed  to  house  ref- 
ugees and  ln^>rove  their  chances  of  resettle- 
ment  through   some    vocational   training. 

CNHCR's  total  budget  for  Djibouti  In  1980 
was  around  US  M.87  million. 

■OTPT 

The  estimated  number  of  refugees  of  oon- 
oem  to  UNHCR  In  Egypt  remained  tin- 
changed  at  some  5,000.  Of  the  1,300  that 
receive  regular  monthly  assistance,  400  are 
deatltute  and  aged  refugees  of  European  ori- 
gin; the  remainder  are  African,  mostly  from 
Ethiopia.  For  the  resident  E^ux>pean  case- 
load, assistance  measures  have  been  directed 
towards  the  local  integration  of  refugees 
through  Job  placement,  the  establishment 
or  oonaolldatlon  of  small  businesses,  provi- 
sion of  shelter,  medical  care  and  counselling 
aervlcea.  Financial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
annuities  has  been  provided  for  aged  and 
destitute  cases.  The  -/ast  majority  of  African 
caaes  receive  educational  assistance  includ- 
ing vocational /technical  training,  and  this 
has  remained  a  major  priority.  The  resettle- 
ment abroad  or  refugees  residing  In  Egypt, 
indudlag  the  younger  stateless  cases  of 
European  origin,  continues  to  prove  difficult, 
but  a  number  of  African  refugees  who  have 
completed  their  education  are  being  suc- 
cessfully resettled  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  find  employment  In  the  area  for  others. 

UNBCR  spent  US  tl  3  million  In  Egypt  In 
1900.  the  bulk  on  educatloo. 

ETHIOFTA 

In  1900  It  was  reported  that  several  thou- 
sand Ethiopians  who  sought  refuge  In 
neighbouring  countries  as  a  result  of  Inter- 
nal unrest  and  natural  disasters  were  re- 
turning to  their  country  of  origin. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  UNHCR  pro- 
vided funds  for  an  Initial  assistance  project 
to  benefllt  some  10.000  returnees.  The  proj- 
ect, valued  at  some  US  tl.3  million,  covers 
th«  construction  of  reception  centres  and 
provision  of  Immediate  relief  to  the  re- 
tumeea.  together  with  distribution  of  self- 
sufficiency  packages  to  facilitate  the  reha- 
bilitation  of   the   returning  population. 

It  Is  erpected  that  greater  numbers  of 
Ethiopian  refugees  will  be  repatriated  In  the 
near  future. 

OABOIf 

The  number  of  refugees  In  Gabon  Is  esti- 
mated at  some  30.000  With  the  change  of 
regime  in  Equatorial  Oulnea.  spontaneotis 
repatriation  of  Qulneans  was  carried  out 
under  UNHCR  auspices  UNHCR  also  con- 
tinued to  provide  limited  assUtance  of  var- 
ious kinds,  mainly  for  educational  purposes 

UNHCR's  revised  allocaUons  for  1980 
amounted  to  US  $340,000. 

CRAMA 

In  Ohana.  where  refugees,  originating 
mostly  from  southern  Africa,  number  some 
300.  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  educational 
assistance.  Scholarships  at  primary  and  lower 
secondary  level  are  being  provided,  and  as- 
sistance to  individual  refugees,  many  of 
whom  are  without  employment.  Is  continu- 
ing. In  view  of  the  severely  limited  labour 
market,  assistance  needs  are  increasing, 
though  efforts  are  being  made  towards  at- 
taining durable  solutions  In  place  of  Imme- 
dUte  aid.  notably  through  the  promotion  of 
counaelllog. 

UNHCR  spent  nearly  US  (300.000  In  Ohana 
in  1900. 


At  the  beginning  of  1980.  there  were  some 
5.800  refguees  in  Kenya  of  whom  3,600  were 
Ugandans.  The  remainder  consisted  of  Ethio- 
pians and  Rwandese  and  smaller  groups  of 
various  origins.  During  the  first  four  months 
of  1980,  the  most  significant  change  In  the 
refugee  population  waa  the  repatriation  of 
about  2.000  Ugandans  to  their  country  and 
an  influx  of  a  small  group  of  Ethiopian  and 
Rwandese  refugees  Into  Kenya.  As  In  pre- 
vious years,  assistance  was  provided  towards 
the  local  Integration  of  individual  refugees, 
for  educational  and  vocational  training,  for 
counselling  services  and  supplementary  as- 
sistance was  provided  for  destitute  refugees. 
The  refugee  population  In  Kenya  now  stands 
at  some  3.500  persons. 

UNHCR  spent  over  US  (3  mlUlon  In  Kenya 
on  these  activities  and  on  the  voluntary  re- 
patriation programme. 

LESOTHO 

The  total  number  of  refugees  in  Lesotho  la 
estimated  by  the  Government  of  Lesotho  at 
10.000.  As  a  result  of  the  continuing  process 
relating  to  the  determination  of  refugee 
status  some  3.000  of  these  had  been  formally 
granted  asylum.  In  1980,  as  In  previous  years. 
UNHCR  assistance  has  been  extended  also  to 
persons  awaiting  the  official  determination 
of  their  refugee  status  by  the  Government. 
UNHCR  continues  to  focus  on  providing  ad- 
ditional educational  facilities  at  the  second- 
ary and  technical  levels  to  enhance  employ- 
ment prosper  for  refugees,  and  also  to  en- 
courage the  authorities  to  continue  their  lib- 
eral admission  policy  towards  Southern  Af- 
rican refugee  students. 

The  UNHCR  aUocatlona  for  refugees  In 
Lesotho  amounted  to  US  •689,600  In    1980. 

MOZAMBIQITK 

The  dramatic  developments  In  Zimbabwe 
brought  major  changes  to  the  refugee  situa- 
tion In  Mozambique.  Following  the  Lancaster 
House  Agreement  In  December  1979.  the  re- 
patriation of  Zimbabweans  was  begun  under 
UNHCR  auspices.  During  the  first  phase  of 
the  repatriation,  aimed  at  the  return  of  refu- 
gees prior  to  the  general  election  at  the  end 
of  February  1980,  some  11,000  Zimbabweans 
In  Mozambique  were  repatriated  with 
UNHCR  assistance  Another  15,000  went 
home  when  the  organized  repatriation  pro- 
gramme resumed  after  the  elections  In  April 
1980.  In  addition,  large  numbers  of  Zimbab- 
weans In  Moeamblque  have  returned  to  their 
country  on  their  own. 

UNHCR's  allocations  for  Mozambique,  In- 
cluding for  the  repatriation  programme, 
amounted  to  US  811.7  million  In  1980 

Since  the  departure  of  the  Zimbabwean 
refugees  there  are  no  UNHCR-sponsored  or- 
ganized refugee  settlements  In  Mozambique 
and  emphasis  Is  now  being  placed  on  assist- 
ance to  Individual  refugees  coming  mainly 
from  South  Africa. 

The   refugee    population    In    Mozambique 
now  stands  at  some  100  persons. 
mcniA 

According  to  the  Government  there  are  at 
present  some  110.000  refugees  In  Nigeria,  of 
whom  some  104.930  Chadlan  refugees  would 
require  UNHCR-co-ordlnated  assistance. 
Other  UNHCR  activities  in  Nigeria  Include 
the  provision  of  scholarships  for  refugee  stu- 
dents from  Southern  Africa  and  legal  and 
counselling  services.  Nigeria  also  became 
UNHCRs  largest  African  donor.  In  1980.  with 
a  contribution  of  nearly  US  81  million  to- 
wards the  Office's  programme  In  Zimbabwe. 

BWAKDA 

Tbe  refugee  population  In  Rwanda  Is 
estimated  at  some  10.160  mainly  from 
Burundi  and  Uganda.  UNHCR's  actlvlOes  In 
this  country  Include  the  provision  of  emer- 
gency relief  to  new  refugees  and  educational 


assistance,  at  lower  secondary,  higher  sec- 
ondary, technical  and  university  levels. 
UNHCR's  1980  budget  In  Rwanda  amounted 
to  some  US  (300.000. 

SCNIOAL 

The  number  of  refugees,  of  various  origins, 
residing  in  Senegal  was  estimated  at  the 
beginning  of  1980  at  5,000  UNHCR  contrib- 
uted to  the  implementation  of  a  fishery 
project  which  helped  achieve  self-sufficiency 
for  a  group  of  refugees.  The  Office's  total  ex- 
penditures in  1980  were  about  US  (830,000. 

SOMALIA 

"The  biggest  refugee  problem  In  the 
world"  Is  how  the  High  Commissioner  de- 
scribed, the  crisis  in  Somalia  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  government,  continuing  In- 
fluxes have  brought  about  1.3  million  refu- 
gees to  30  camps  and  7  transit  centres  In  4 
regions  of  the  country. 

In  1978  the  High  Commissioner  launched 
an  appeal  for  funds  on  behalf  of  refugees 
In  tbe  Horn  of  Africa.  Several  hundred  thou- 
sand refugees  in  Somalia  benefited  from 
nearly  US  (11  million  raised  In  the  course 
of  1978  and  1979.  At  the  same  time  technical 
assistance  was  ensured  from  a  number  of 
governmental  and  non-governmental  agen- 
cies, which  today  provides  some  250  experts 
in  various  fields. 

The  current  UNHCR  programme  of  US 
(41.8  million  for  1981  was  planned  for  an 
estimated  camp  population  of  900.000  per- 
sons. However,  the  continued  and  massive 
infiux  has  necessitated  an  upward  revision 
of  assistance  requirements. 

The  (400.000  newly  arrived  refugees  will 
require  some  US  (8.370.000  for  inunedlate 
nonfood  assistance,  over  and  above  the 
amounts  already  set  aside.  The  food  deficit 
for  1981  Is  estimated  at  some  163.915  million 
tons.  There  will  also  be  need  for  further 
supplementary  food  for  vulnerable  groups 
and  extension  of  educational  and  vocational 
facilities  in  the  camps. 

Provision  of  an  Eulequate  supply  of  po- 
table water  is  a  major  concern  of  the  as- 
sistance programme.  The  polluted  river 
water  Is  a  threat  to  the  health  situation 
of  the  refugee  population.  At  present,  short- 
term  water  supply  Is  being  provided  to  the 
camps  through  the  co-operation  of  a  num- 
ber of  voluntary  agencies.  The  situation, 
however,  remains  unsatisfactory.  A  UNHCR/ 
UNICEF  project  fpr  a  long-term  supply  of 
safe  water  will  continue  In  1981  and  will  be 
completed  in  1982. 

Progressive  orientation  of  the  UNHCR 
programme  towards  self-reliance  Is  a  major 
objective.  An  amount  of  US  (4.15  million 
has  been  earmarked  in  1981  to  develop  agri- 
cultural projects,  animal  husbandry  and 
other  self-help  schemes. 


Sudan  continues  to  host  the  second  largest 
refugee  population  in  Africa.  The  Govern- 
ment estimates  that  there  are  490.000  refu- 
gees In  the  country.  The  strain  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  due  to  the  presence 
of  such  large  numbers  of  refugees,  was  fur- 
ther aggravated  by  the  concentration  of  a 
significant  portion  of  them  In  the  urban 
centres,  such  as  Khartoum,  Oedaref.  Kas- 
sala  and  Port  Sudan. 

Faced  with  the  risk  of  being  forced  to  di- 
vert funds  and  attention  from  pressing  de- 
velo{Knent  tasks,  the  Sudanese  Government 
decided  to  relocate  unemployed  refugees  to 
organized  semi-urban  or  rural  settlements 
where  opportunities  would  be  created  for 
the  refugees  to  achieve  self-sufficiency.  In 
order  to  cope  with  its  enormous  task,  the 
government  declared  1980  as  the  "Year  of 
the  Refugee  in  the  Sudan",  and  launched 
a  world-wide  campaign  culminating  in  an 
International  Conference  on  Refugees.  In 
Khartoum  In  June  1980.  The  objectives  of 
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this  campaign  were  to  settle  all  refugees  In 
organized  settlements,  to  solve  the  problems 
of  urban  refugees,  to  tackle  the  problems 
of  dependent  groups  such  as  orphans,  widows, 
the  aged  and  the  handicapped,  and  to  har- 
monize refugee  settlements  with  those  of 
the  local  people  by  integrating  them  into 
overall  plans  for  regional  development. 

UNHCR's  assistance  programme  in  tbe 
Sudan  has  concentrated  on  supporting  tbe 
establishment  of  these  organized  settle- 
ments. These  would  essentially  be  of  three 
types:  rural  settlements  based  primarily  on 
Individual  farming;  rural  settlements  based 
primarily  on  wage  employment  In  several 
of  tbe  large  irrigation  projects  In  the  eastern 
provinces;  and  seml-urtwn  settlements.  In 
all  cases,  UNHCR's  assistance  comprises  pro- 
vision of  housing,  communal  facilities  such 
as  dispensaries,  schools  and  water  supply, 
tbe  transportation  of  refugees  to  tbe  new 
sites,  agricultural  Inputs,  and  meeting  tbe 
running  costs  for  an  initial  period.  Pood  Is 
being  provided  by  WFP  for  a  period  of  about 
two  to  three  years. 

To  cope  with  the  needs  of  urban  refugees. 
UNHCR  helped  run  the  Refugee  Counseling 
Service,  which  assists  urban  refugees  to  over- 
come their  Immediate  problems  and  arranges 
educatloneil  and  vocational  training  for 
them. 

UNHCR's  1980  budget  In  tbe  Sudan  was 
over  US  (11  million. 

Tbe  influx  of  refugees  into  Swaziland 
from  South  Africa  continues  unabated. 
UNHCR  continues  to  promote  self-suffi- 
ciency through  local  Integration  measures, 
which  should  eventually  settle  almost  5.000 
refugees  from  South  Africa  at  the  Ndzevane 
Rural  Settlement  in  south-eastern  Swazi- 
land, on  land  being  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Efforts  to  provide  educational  as- 
sistance to  refugee  students  continue.  Ref- 
ugees without  speciflc  skills  are  being  as- 
sisted through  tbe  prorvlslon  of  vocational 
and  technical  training  and  tbe  further  ex- 
pansion of  these  facilities  Is  planned  for 
during  1981. 

Tbe  total  UNHCR  allocation  for  refugees 
in  Swaziland  amounted  to  US  (1.141.600  In 
1980. 

Tbe  estimated  refugee  populatlcm  Is  some 
10,000  of  whom  6,047  persons  are  registered. 

TANZANIA 

(United  Republic  of) 

There  are  at  present  some  140,000  refugees 
in  Tanzania  consisting  of  some  130,000  from 
Burundi  and  other  groups  of  various  origins 
including  Zalreans,  Malav^ans  and  South 
Africans. 

UNHCR  activities  in  Tanzania  focus  on 
assistance  to  organized  rural  settlements, 
particularly  those  for  refugees  from  Burundi 
at  Ulyankulu  and  Mlshanto.  Since  the 
population  of  Ulyankulu  had  grown  to  a 
level  beyond  the  economic  capacity  of  the 
settlement,  some  23,000  refugees  had  been 
transferred  to  a  new  settlement  at  Mlshamo 
and  Ulyankulu  was  re-organized  to  provide 
for  more  effective  use  of  tbe  existing  facili- 
ties and  a  better  distribution  of  ttae  most 
fertile  agricultural  plots.  Following  the 
re-organlzatlon  of  the  settlement,  the  re- 
maining refugees  in  Ulyankulu  have  achieved 
a  level  of  self-sufficiency  comparable  to  the 
local  population  and  the  settlement  was 
handed  over  to  the  government  on  28  June 
1980. 

In  the  meantime,  the  population  of 
Mlshamo  by  the  end  of  March  1980  rose  to 
about  28,000.  The  settlement  made  good 
progress  during  the  year,  with  the  refugees 
themselves  working  actively  In  clearing, 
tilling  and  planting  tbe  land,  and  in  con- 
structing their  own  houses  and  conununal 
faculties. 

In  addition  to  programmes  for  refugees  In 
rural    settlemenu,    assistance    towards    the 


local  Integration  of  individual  refugees  in 
tbe  form  of  supplementary  aid,  educational 
assistance,  counselling  programmes  and  for 
the  promotion  of  resettlement  and  volun- 
tary repatriation,  was  provided  to  various 
refugees,  including  southern  African  refugee 
students. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Tanza- 
nlan  Government  announced  Its  decision 
to  grant  citizenship  to  some  35,000  refugees, 
m&lnly  of  Rwandese  origin.  This  major 
development — tbe  first  occasion  In  Africa 
when  such  a  large  number  of  persons  In 
exile  have  so  dramatically  ceased  to  be 
refugees  was  welcomed  by  tbe  High  Com- 
missioner, whose  representatives  were  pres- 
ent at  the  naturalization  ceremonies. 

UNHCR's  total  allocations  for  Tanzania 
In  1980  amounted  to  US  (6.5  million. 

UGANDA 

Tbe  refugee  population  In  Uganda  Is 
estimated  at  about  112,400  comprising  78,000 
Rwandese,  34,000  Zairean  and  smaller  groups 
of   various  origins.   Prior  to   the  events  of 

1979,  most  of  tbe  refugees,  whether  Inte- 
grated in  urban  areas  or  living  in  eight 
organized  rural  settlements,  were  virtually 
self-sufficient.  However,  the  disruption 
caused  by  tbe  events  of  1979  affected  both 
groups  of  refugees,  many  of  whom  were  dis- 
placed. In  addition,  an  estimated  number 
of  265.000  Ugandans  were  displaced  within 
tbe   country. 

As  a  result,  tbe  assistance  programme  for 
refugees  has  focused  on  providing  for  the 
repair  and  reconstruction  of  established 
refugee  settlements.  In  addition,  assistance 
in  the  form  of  supplementary  aid.  counsel- 
ling services,  education  and  local  Integra- 
tion measures  for  Individual  urban  refugees 
has  bad  to  be  substantially  increased. 

UNHCR  spent  nearly  US  (2  million  In 
Uganda  in  1980.  In  addition,  some  US  (6.5 
million  were  received  In  response  of  the 
High  Commissioner's  appeal,  launched  In 
July  1979  to  provide  assistance  to  displaced 
Ugandans,  returnees  and  refugees.  This 
special  programme,  which  continued  during 

1980.  will  shortly  be  phased  out. 

ZAIXZ 

The  total  number  of  refugees  In  Zaire  is 
estimated  at  some  400.000.  Angolan  refugees, 
the  largest  refugee  group,  numbered  some 
215,000:  there  are  also  over  100,000  Ugandan 
refugees.  Other  groups  Include  11,000 
Burundi.  22,000  Rwandese  and  1300 
Zambians.  UNHCR's  efforts  have  focused 
largely  on  pronK>tlng  their  local  integration 
and  self-sufficiency,  particularly  through 
rural  settlements.  Measures  to  Improve  agri- 
cultural production,  water  supply  and  health 
care  were  taken.  However,  efforts  for  the 
Ugandan  refugees  took  the  form  of  relief 
aid.  pending  more  durable  solutions  for 
their   plight. 

During  most  of  1980,  UNHCR  continued 
to  pursue  tbe  rehabilitation  programme  for 
Zairean  repatriates  who  had  returned  to 
their  homes  following  tbe  proclamation  of 
kn  Amnesty  Law  in  June  1978.  Assistance 
Included  the  distribution  of  food,  seeds,  agri- 
cultural tools,  blankets,  kitchen  utensils  and 
a  major  medical  programme. 

UNHCR's  expenditures  in  Zaire  In  1980 
were  of  the  order  of  US  (7.5  million. 

ZAMBIA 

There  are  at  present  some  33.600  refugees 
In  Zambia  consisting  of  some  18,000  Ango- 
lans, 5,000  Zalreans  and  other  smaller  groups 
of  refugees  like  Namlblans  and  South 
Africans. 

UNHCR  Is  presently  assisting  tbe  develop- 
ment of  a  large  refugee  settlement  in  Me- 
heba  for  some  9.000  Angolans,  600  Zalreans 
and  150  Namlblan  refugees.  The  settlement 
will  be  handed  over  to  the  Government  at 
tbe  end  of  1981.  UNHCR  has  a  large  educa- 
tion assistance  programme  for  refugees  in 
Zambia  and  Is  In  tbe  process  of  consolidat- 


ing and  Improving  the  counseling  services 
in  the  country  in  order  to  make  them  more 
responsive  to  the  refugees'  individual  needs. 
More  emphasis  Is  also  being  placed  on  aaslst- 
ing  refugees  to  find  empioyntent  opportuni- 
ties as  well  as  to  create  self-help  projects  for 
Individuals  or  small  groups. 

UNHCR's  total  allocations  for  7.>mhi»  in 
1980  amounted  to  US  (6.94  million. 


Following  the  agreement  signed  in  De- 
cember 1979  at  tbe  end  of  the  Lancaster 
House  Conference  in  London,  UNHCR  was 
requested  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  undertake  the  over-all  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  International  effort  to  aasUt 
In  tbe  repatriation  of  Zimbabwean  refugees. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  repatriation, 
aimed  at  the  rettim  of  refugees  prior  to  the 
elections  at  the  end  of  February  1980.  over 
33.000  refugees  were  repatriated  under 
UNHCR  auspices:  some  18.300  from  Bot- 
swana, 11,000  from  Mozambique  and  over 
4.000  from  Zambia.  Additional  numbers 
of  refugees  returned  to  their  country  on 
their  own.  A  network  of  transit  centers  was 
established  with  UNHCR's  flnahrial  support 
to  provide  temporary  accommodation  and 
assistance  to  returnees.  The  repatriation  re- 
sumed after  the  Independence  of  Zimbabwe 
and  by  tbe  middle  of  October  1980  a  total  of 
69.000  persons  bad  been  repatriated  with 
UNHCR's  help.  Repatriation  is  now  termi- 
nated except  for  a  number  of  individual 
Zimbabweans  in  various  countries  who.  for 
reasons  such  as  studies,  wish  to  stay  abroad 
longer. 

Events  in  Zimbabwe  over  the  past  years 
had  serious  effects  on  the  rural  areas  of  the 
country  where  the  majority  of  tbe  popula- 
tion lives.  Health  clinics  and  schools  were 
seriously  damaged,  agricultural  land  ruined, 
livestock  numbers  sharply  reduced,  animal 
disease  became  widespread  and  crop  produc- 
tion was  severely  disrupted  by  two  seasons  of 
drought.  In  addition  to  tbe  returning  refu- 
gees, nearly  a  million  people  are  estimated 
to  have  been  displaced  internally  during  tbe 
war. 

After  an  Interagency  mission  to  Zimbabwe 
In  April  1980  the  High  Commissioner  Issued 
an  appeal  to  tbe  international  community 
for  a  US  (110  million  assistance  programme 
over  a  period  of  12  months.  In  addition,  food 
needs  were  estimated  at  113,000  metric  tons. 
The  programme,  co-ordinated  by  UNHCR.  in- 
cludes transporting  returning  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  to  their  homes,  and  as- 
sisting them  to  repair,  reconstruct,  and  re- 
equlp  them;  agricultural  assistance  in  tbe 
form  of  seeds,  tools  and  fertilizers:  and  a 
comprehensive  training  progranune  for 
farmers.  Help  will  also  be  provided  to  re- 
store damaged  water  supply  systems  and 
repair  rural  roads  and  bridges.  The  pro- 
gramme further  includes  the  repair  and 
restoration  of  community  facilities,  nota- 
bly rural  health  clinics  and  primary  schools, 
the  provision  of  necessary  equipment  and 
supplies  and  the  training  of  staff.  Special- 
ized facilities  will  be  established  for  tbe 
handicapped,  orphans  and  the  aged.« 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
today  to  join  Senator  Kasskbaum  and  tbe 
other  Senators  sponsoring  the  resolution 
asking  President  Reagan  to  designate 
April  9  as  "African  Refugee  Relief  Day." 

The  problem  of  hunger  in  Africa  Is 
growing.  People  of  Africa  are  suffering 
the  ravages  of  continuing  wars  and  dam- 
aging weather,  leaving  27  African  coim- 
tries  confronted  by  desperate  people 
seeking  shelter  and  food. 

Our  great  Nation  owes  its  support  to 
the  African  people  in  the  face  oi  this 
suffering. 

This  resolution  expressed  the  support 
of  tbe  Senate  in  two  ways:  It  encourages 
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those  convening  in  Geneva  under  the 
auspices  of  Organization  for  African 
Unity  and  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  on  April  9  and  10 
to  develop  a  much  needed  plan  of  action 
to  cope  with  the  Immense  refugee  crisis 
in  Africa.  It  also  encourages  American 
citizens  to  make  a  real  contribution  by 
foregoing  a  meal  and  contributing  the 
cost  of  the  meal  to  African  refugee  re- 
lief with  the  cost  of  the  meal. 

Senator  Kassebacms  resolution  is  a  re- 
flection of  what  has  made  this  country 
great.  We  are  a  nation  that  cares  about 
people. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  held  at  the  desk  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  for  any  further 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  61  >  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution,  together 
with  its  preamble,  reads  as  follows; 
S.J.  Res  61 

Whereas  there  are  more  than  four  mUllon 
refugees  on  the  conUnent  of  Africa,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  world  s  refugees  are  African; 

Whereas  these  refugees,  who  are  primarily 
women  and  children,  have  typically  crossed 
hundreds  of  mUes  to  escape  the  ravages  of 
armed  conflict,  drought,  and  political  un- 
rest: 

Whereas  world  attention  has  focused  on 
the  plight  of  the  more  than  one  mUUon  ref- 
ugees In  Somalia  who  have  fled  the  war  In 
Ogaden,  are  suffering  greatly  from  disease 
and  malnutrition,  and  are  being  housed  in 
overcrowded  camps  In  which  more  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  refugees  are  women  and 
cbUdren: 

Whereas  approximately  twenty-seven 
African  countries  are  confronted  with  refu- 
gee problems,  and  generally  lack  sufflclent 
resources  to  provide  these  victims  with 
necessary  sustenance:    and 

Whereas  the  OrgMlzatlon  for  African 
Unity  and  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  will  convene  an  Intema- 

Jlf'^of '^*'*°*^  ^^  Geneva  on  April  9  and 
10.  1981.  to  develop  a  plan  of  action  to  re- 
spond to  this  grave  crises:  Now.  therefore,  be 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
^^ca  in  Congress  assembUd.  That  the 
Prwldent  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
S^^JT?,''*"!*^  ^  •'"'"  »  proclamation 
S^  !?  AL"?.*^'^'  ^-  *^'"'  •"  "African  Refugee 
^lnr.^1  c^"^  "^""^  "''°"  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  day  by  (1) 

Afrl^!?°^ ''"'"'■  »'"»'^"«»  of  the  plight  of 
African  refugees:  and  f2)  foregoing  one  meal 

h»v.  >!!!"  '^*  '""''"  '^"^  orhenHse  wo*Id 

««,..^  to  recognized  private  voluntary 
J^tSS  P™1<"ng  care  and  relief  for  such 


ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  recognition  of  the  minority 
leader  under  the  standing  order  the  Sen- 
ate have  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes  in  length  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not  more 
than  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  minority  leader  my  time  remaining 
under  the  standing  order. 


RECOGNITION   OF  THE   MINORITY 
LEADER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  hiive? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirteen 
minutes  and  40  seconds 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the  Chah-. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President   I  have  a 

S2S*?rSm'J™%^  ^^^  distiiSeS 
oenator  from  New  Hamp.shlre  the  dit- 
tj^uished  Senator  from  MlmiesoVa.  and 
^distinguished  Senator  from  Washlng- 
SS-iSn'?v":"i''^"  *™P°««  furSer  on 


AFGHANISTAN:  STALEMATE  AND 
BRUTALITY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  perpetuating  a 
brutal  military  and  political  stalemate 
in  Afghanistan.  The  Soviets  hope  the 
world  will  come  to  accept  their  illegal 
occupation  of  another  sovereign  nation 
and  go  on  to  other  matters.  But  they 
have  failed  to  broaden  the  political  base 
of  their  proxy  regime  led  by  Babrak 
Karmal.  They  have  failed  to  build  an 
effective  Afghan  military  force  respon- 
sive to  their  dictates.  They  are  totally 
unable  to  legitimize  their  presence. 

Yet.  they  have  so  far  succeeded  in 
their  primary  goal:  To  remain  there. 
Soviet  tyranny  is  perpetuating  itself  in- 
definitely. Soviet  brutality  is  widening 
Its  reach  day  by  day.  Determined  to 
tough  it  out.  they  want  the  normaliza- 
tion of  their  destruction  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  Afghanistan. 

Despite  the  continuation  of  active 
armed  resistance,  the  Soviet  military 
presence  guarantees  their  control  of  the 
key  population  centers,  the  communica- 
tion network  and  major  roads. 

Despite  a  variety  of  diplomatic  initia- 
tives by  many  nations  over  the  last  year, 
the  Soviets  remain  unresponsive.  This 
is  so  even  though  they  have  suffered 
significant  damage  to  their  international 
image.  It  is  so  even  though  they  continue 
to  bear  a  significant  economic  penalty 
imposed  by  the  U.S.  grain  embargo. 

Soviet  intransigence  on  the  Afghani- 
stan question  was  reiterated  by  Soviet 
President  Brezhnev  before  the  26th 
Soviet  Party  Congress  in  Moscow  in 
March  of  this  year.  It  was  reinforced 
by  his  negative  response  to  an  Innova- 
tive proposal  recently  made  by  French 
President  Giscard  dEstaing.  It  was  re- 
peated subsequently  in  a  bellicose  state- 
ment by  "Soviet  leading  circles"  in  Tass 
which  charged  that  American  actions 
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are  now   making   an   Afghan  political 
settlement  more  difBcult. 

The  continued  Soviet  occupation  of 
Afghanistan,  and  the  daily  commission 
of  acts  of  brutality  toward  the  Afghan 
people,  is  an  international  scandal.  It 
must  remain  on  the  top  of  the  interna- 
tional agenda  until  a  political  solution 
acceptable  to  the  Afghan  people  Is 
achieved.  This  solution  must  satisfy  two 
basic  standards:  The  removal  of  Soviet 
troops  and  self-determination  for  the 
Afghan  people.  Any  proposal,  any 
mechanism,  any  process  which  acccxn- 
plishes  these  goals  should  be  vigorously 
supported  by  the  United  States.  Any 
conclusion  which  perpetuates  Soviet 
control  of  Afghanistan  must  be  rejected. 

MtLrrABT    SITUATIOI* 

The  Soviet  occupation  Is  now  in  Its 
16th  month.  There  was  a  brief  period  last 
June  when  the  Soviet  announced  the 
withdrawal  of  5,000  troops,  when  it 
seemed  that  an  end  to  the  occupation 
was  possible.  But  these  hopes  were 
quickly  dashed.  The  announcement 
turned  out  to  be  a  propaganda  offensive 
aimed  at  softening  any  anti-Soviet  con- 
sensus among  the  allied  summit  con- 
ference in  Venice.  Shortly  afterward, 
it  became  clear  that  the  troops  which 
were  withdrawn  were  those  not  con- 
sidered useful  in  the  Afghan  environ- 
ment. These  included  antinuclear  and 
antiair  forces.  They  were  replaced  by 
considerably  more  useful  forces.  In  fact, 
the  initial  Soviet  force  included  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  reservists,  and  they 
have  been  replaced  by  seasoned  regular 
soldiers.  They  continue  to  maintain  a 
force  of  over  85,000  troops  In  Afghani- 
stan, with  some  30,000  more  just  over  the 
Soviet  border. 

Soviet  forces  have  consistently  up- 
graded their  organization  and  equip- 
ment to  deal  with  the  stubborn  Afghan 
resistance.  Their  increased  involvement 
was  necessary  because  they  have  made 
little  progress  in  molding  the  Afghan 
Army  into  an  effective  instrument.  De- 
fections and  rebellions  have  reduced  it 
to  perhaps  25,000,  a  third  of  its  size 
prior  to  the  invasion.  Ttie  Soviets  have 
had  to  take  all  antitank  and  antiaircraft 
weapons,  as  well  as  dynamite,  away  from 
the  Afghan  Army  because  the  ordnance 
was  being  diverted  to  the  freedom 
fighters. 

Since  the  Soviets  cannot  rely  on  the 
Afghan  Army,  they  are  trying  to  control 
the  countryside  themselves.  This  has 
required  the  introduction  of  a  sizable 
helicopter  gunship  force — 240  at  last 
count — and  the  utilization  of  coordinated 
helicopter-tank  operations.  There  is  also 
evidence  of  Soviet  use  of  incapacitating 
and  lethal  chemical  agents. 

The  initial  Soviet  intention  seems  to 
have  been  to  secure  the  key  population 
centers  and  lines  of  communication 
while  buUding  the  Afphan  Army  Into  a 
force  capable  of  controlling  the  rural 
areas.  Instead,  it  appears  that  the  So- 
viets effectively  control  no  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  nation.  All  Soviet  convoys 
travel  as  military  operations  with  air 
cover  and  special  communications.  So- 
viet forces  have  had  to  continually  en- 
gage in  sweep  and  destroy  operations  in 
virtually  every  province  in  the  country. 
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Soviet  troops  have  reportedly  retaliated 
brutally  against  villages  suspected  of 
harboring  Afghan  armed  resistance.  As 
the  inability  of  Soviet  troops  to  search 
out  and  destroy  the  resistance  becomes 
obvious,  reports  are  growing  of  indis- 
criminate massacres  of  innocent  villagers 
by  Soviet  troops,  as  well  as  looting,  rape, 
and  black  market  operations. 

In  several  major  provincial  capitals, 
the  Afghan  resistance  operates  freely, 
particularly  in  the  central  area  of  the 
cities. 

The  strength  of  the  resistance  is  not 
easily  measured.  Some  analysts  feel  the 
stalemate  will  favor  the  Soviets  over  time. 
They  see  the  situation  facing  the  free- 
dom fighters  becoming  more  desperate 
due  to  shortages  of  weapons,  ammuni- 
tion, and  particularly  food.  They  antic- 
ipate a  collapse  of  the  movement  as  the 
outward  flow  of  refugees  and  constant 
Soviet  operations  take  their  toll.  These 
observers  say  the  next  few  months  will 
be  critical.  Other  analysts  argue  that 
with  an  assured  supply  of  weapons,  the 
guerrillas  can  hold  out  indefinitely.  They 
think  the  resistance  is  becoming  better 
organized. 

Despite  these  uncertainties,  the  resist- 
ance has  engaged  virtually  the  whole 
Afghan  population.  The  people  show  no 
promise  of  ever  accepting  Soviet  rule. 
There  remains  a  large  reserve  of  man- 
power and  the  generally  spontaneous, 
uncoordinated  and  countrywide  nature 
of  the  resistance  is  its  great  strength. 

Thus,  it  is  probable  that  the  military 
stalemate  will  not  end  without  a  major 
infusion  of  additional  Soviet  troops.  The 
Soviets  cannot  deliver  a  knockout  punch 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  terrain  and 
the  lack  of  a  central  command  for  the 
resistance. 

POLITICAL     SirtTATION 

The  most  glaring  aspect  of  Soviet  fail- 
ure in  Afghanistan  is  the  inabiUty  to  cre- 
ate an  Afghan  Government  with  any 
popular  support.  The  regime  installed  by 
the  Soviets,  with  Babrak  Karmal  at  its 
head,  is  a  powerless  facade.  Soviet  ad- 
visers operate  at  all  levels  of  government. 
No  decision  is  reached  without  Soviet 
approval.  Karmal  has  been  unable  to  put 
together  a  nationwide  united  front  to 
provide  legitimacy  and  a  political  base. 
He  has  been  unable  even  to  reconcile  the 
warring  factions  of  the  Afghan  Commu- 
nist party.  The  split  between  the  two 
dominant  factions  of  this  party  has  con- 
tinued to  rage.  There  have  been  credible 
reports  of  three  major  coup  attempts, 
the  most  recent  last  October,  by  elements 
of  the  Khalqi  faction  against  the  Kar- 
mal-led  Parcham  faction.  Karmal's  base 
of  support  has  been  shrinking  rather 
than  growing. 

The  clear  evidence  of  this  failure  is  the 
swelling  tide  of  refugees  flowing  into  Iran 
and  Pakistan.  There  are  now  over  1.6 
million  refugees  in  camps  in  Pakistan. 
This  means  that  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  Afghan  population  has  voted  with  its 
feet.  And  the  flow  is  accelerating.  A  new 
monthly  record  was  set  in  January  1981 
wh3n  143,000  Afghans  fled  their  country. 
The  February  exodus  continued  at  a  high 
rate  of  about  120,000. 

Additional  proof  of  this  failure  are  the 
draconian  means  being  used  to  bolster 


the  size  of  the  Afghan  Army.  House  to 
house  impressment  gangs  have  been  re- 
ported taking  boys  as  young  as  14  in 
Kabul.  Soviet  military  offensives  report- 
edly return  from  the  countryside,  their 
only  visible  achievement  the  capture  of 
new  recruits  lor  the  army.  Last  Septem- 
ber, a  new  draft  law  extended  the  term 
of  service  for  soldiers  and  police  already 
serving — a  move  which  generated  more 
restlessness  in  the  ranks.  The  French 
press  reported  in  January  that  Afghani- 
stan military  conscripts,  whose  terms 
have  been  extended,  have  threatened  to 
revolt  and  join  the  rebels  en  masse. 

To  try  to  offset  the  diminishing  size 
of  the  army,  the  regime  has  attempted 
to  develop  local  militia  unit£  called  "De- 
fense of  the  Revolution  Battalions."  Even 
with  offers  of  high  pay  to  youngsters  to 
join  these  units,  they  are  critically 
undermanned. 

There  are  some  indications  the  Soviets 
may  replace  Karmal  with  someone  more 
able  to  produce  a  viable  government  and 
unified  party.  Evidence  of  this  was  con- 
tained in  an  unusual  article  in  the  Janu- 
ary 1981  issue  of  an  ofiBcial  Soviet  jour- 
nal. The  article  warned  of  impending 
"catastrophe"  if  the  Karmal  government 
did  not  modify  its  harsh  attempts  to 
transform  Afghan  society.  It  said  the 
regime  must  enlist  the  active  support 
of  the  various  tribal  and  religious  groups, 
particularly  the  nomads,  which  consti- 
tute a  large  portion  of  the  population. 
The  journal  warned  the  regime  not  to 
engage  in  indiscriminate  operations 
against  these  groups,  which  it  said  were 
a  vital  and  ccrfiesive  core  of  the  natim's 
social  fabric. 

This  analysis,  along  with  Soviet  un- 
willingness to  commit  the  substantial  ad- 
ditional troops  necessary  to  wipe  out  all 
resistance,  indicates  the  Soviets  intend 
to  keep  trying  political  techniques  to 
consolidate  their  rule.  This  would  include 
patching  up  the  warring  factions  of  the 
Communist  party,  perhaps  with  a  new 
leader  drawn  from  the  dominant  Kalqul 
group.  It  would  include  the  long-term  re- 
building of  the  army,  the  administration 
and  the  popularity  of  the  government. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  continuing  re- 
ports of  a  long-haul  Soviet  strategy  to 
"Sovietlze"  some  of  Afghanistan's  major 
institutions.  Moscow  is  working  hard  to 
reform  the  Af ghsui  educatlraial  and  legal 
systems  along  the  lines  of  the  Soviet 
model.  This  includes  retraining  of  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  in  a  new  Soviet- 
developed  curriculum.  Relatively  large 
numbers  of  Afghan  students  have  been 
enrolled  in  Soviet  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions over  the  last  year.  An  agree- 
ment reached  last  August.  f<M-  instance, 
called  for  the  enrollment  of  1.500  stu- 
dents in  such  institutions  over  the  next 
few  months.  The  brightest  students  are 
not  permitted  to  accept  schcriarships  to 
Western  universities,  but  are  reportedly 
forced  to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  instead. 
Other  rei>orts  repeat  this  theme  for  legal 
institutions.  It  is  said  that  the  entire  Af- 
^an  legal  system,  which  was  Western 
oriented,  has  been  revamped.  All  appeal 
courts  have  been  abolished.  Judges  are 
being  appointed  for  their  nolitical  views, 
not  legal  training.  In  February,  Kabul 
radio  said  two  large  delegations  of  at- 


torneys and  judges  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Unicm  to  dee[>en  their  knowledge  of  So- 
viet legal  techniques. 

The  Sovietization  of  Afghanistan  con- 
tinues in  the  economic  sphere.  Economic 
ties  between  the  two  countries  have  been 
strengthened  in  trade,  aid.  and  project 
development.  The  Soviet  Union  is  now 
supplying  80  percent  of  Afgjianlstan's 
foreign  aid.  In  1980.  Soviet-Afghanistan 
trade  amounted  to  some  $670  million.  In 
1981,  the  total  is  expected  to  more  than 
double  to  around  $2  billion.  The  Soviets 
are  building  permanent  facilities  to  serv- 
ice their  troops  in  Afghanistan,  and  are 
busy  creating  better  transportation  ac- 
cess from  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have 
built  three  bridges  across  a  strategic 
river  and  are  planning  a  railroad  as  well. 

COST   or   THE    SOVIET   ADVEWIUBE 

The  most  serious  damage  resulting 
from  the  Soviet  adventure  In  Afghani- 
stan has  been  to  their  international 
image.  If  the  world  community  permits 
the  issue  to  be  forgotten,  the  other  eco- 
nomic and  human  costs  seem  affordable. 
Although  the  outlays  of  their  defense 
operation  are  hard  to  measure,  no  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  annual  defense 
budget  is  reportedly  involved.  The  esti- 
mated extent  of  their  losses,  dead  and 
wounded,  varies  from  5.000  to  10.000 
troops.  And  from  what  we  know  of  the 
Soviet  system,  there  is  a  complete  lack 
of  public  pressure  from  any  part  of  so- 
ciety to  pull  out  their  troops.  This  leaves 
only  international  economic  and  political 
pressure  to  force  a  change  in  the  situa- 
tion. The  chief  economic  pain  has  re- 
sulted frcwn  the  U.S.  grain  embargo.  For 
this  reason,  as  I  have  stated  many  times, 
the  embargo  must  not  be  lifted.  Indeed, 
we  should  consider  expanding  it  where 
alternative  sources  of  supply  are  not 
readily  available  to  the  Soviets.  We  have 
also  tightened  controls  on  the  export  of 
advanced  technology  and  we  have  cur- 
tailed Soviet  fishing  rights  and  com- 
mercial airline  service.  A  measure  of  eco- 
nomic pain  must  eliminate  any  Soviet 
illusion  that  the  passage  of  time  will  nor- 
malize their  occupation  of  Afghanistan. 
Aggression  cannot  be  regarded  as  normal. 

There  are,  Mr.  President,  many  coun- 
tries which  agree  with  us  that  the  In- 
vasion and  occupation  of  Afghanistan 
must  remain  at  the  top  of  the  interna- 
tional agenda.  There  are  many  countries 
which  agree  with  us  that  the  Soviets 
must  continue  to  bear  an  economic  bur- 
den for  their  continuing  violation  of 
Af  gan  sovereignty. 

All  major  international  bodies  have 
condemned  the  Soviet  action  and  called 
for  Soviet  troop  removal.  In  the  United 
Nations,  resolutions  along  these  lines 
passed  overwhelmingly  in  January  1980. 
bv  a  vote  of  104  to  18,  and  in  November 
1980  by  a  vote  of  111  to  22.  Afghanistan 
will  be  on  the  U.N.'s  agenda  at  its  next 
session  this  fall. 

The  Islamic  Conference  of  Foreign 
Ministers  condemned  the  occupation  in 
January  and  again  in  Mav  1980.  The 
conference  has  expelled  the  Karmal 
regime.  The  same  decision  was  reached 
by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  European 
Common  Market,  the  Association  <rf 
Southeast  Asian  Nations,  and  the  Inter- 
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parliamentary  Union.  The  countries  of 
Southwest  Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  In- 
cluding Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  Pakistan, 
Iran,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  States,  have 
been  particularly  strong  in  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Soviet  invasion. 

Recently,  there  have  been  other  prom- 
ising diplomatic  moves  geared  toward 
initiating  a  political  settlement  of  the 
Soviet  occupation.  On  February  11,  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim  ap- 
pointed a  special  representative  to  at- 
tempt to  get  negotiations  started.  Also  in 
February,  the  95-nation  Non-Alined  For- 
eign Ministers  Conference  met  in  New 
Delhi  and  called  for  a  political  settle- 
ment of  the  Afghanistan  crisis  on  the 
basis  of,  first,  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  and,  second,  respect  for  the  inde- 
pendence, sovereignty,  and  nonalined 
status  of  Afghanistan. 

And  perhaps  the  most  Interesting  pro- 
posal was  made  by  French  President 
Olscard  d'Estaing.  He  has  called  for  an 
international  conference  on  Afghanistan. 
The  French  idea  is  a  simple  one:  Con- 
vene a  conference  in  which  the  United 
States,  Soviet  Union.  Egypt,  Pakistan, 
China,  and  Iran  all  pledge  not  to  Inter- 
vene in  Afghanistan's  internal  aflfairs. 
TTie  Soviets,  having  been  thus  assured 
that  external  interference  in  Afghani- 
stan's affairs  was  prohibited,  would  pull 
out  and  go  home. 

What  has  been  the  Soviet  response  to 
all  these  Initiatives?  They  have  rejected 
any  serious  peace  process.  The  Soviet 
position  has  been  to  attempt  to  legitimize 
the  status  of  their  puppet  government 
in  Afghanistan  by  attempting  to  achieve 
bilateral  negotiations  between  it  and 
Pakistan  and  Iran.  The  ostensible  reason 
for  these  negotiations  is  to  discuss  the 
alleged  interference  in  Afghan  affairs 
by  outside  nations,  the  key  pretext  for 
the  Soviet  occupation.  Its  real  purpose 
is  simply  to  give  intemationsd  currency 
to  the  Karmal  government. 

The  Soviet  line  was  clearly  explained 
by  Soviet  President  Brezhnev  in  his 
speech  to  the  26th  Communist  Party 
Congress.  He  explicitly  rejected  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  situation  in  Afghanistan 
as  an  internal  matter.  He  was  ready  to 
negotiate  an  accord  with  the  West  to  de- 
militarize the  Persian  Gulf  region.  While 
his  idea  of  an  accord  would  remove  any 
effective  Western  military  presence,  he 
would  exempt  the  Soviet  presence  In 
Afghanistan  from  the  conference  table. 
He  said,  and  I  quote : 

Concerning  our  proposals  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  sometimes  It  is  said  that  they  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  question  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Soviet  military  contingent  in  Af- 
ghanistan. What  can  be  said  about  this?  . 
We  do  not  object  to  the  questions  connected 
with  Afghanistan  being  discussed  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  questions  of  security  In  the 
Persian  QvUf.  Naturally  here  only  the  Inter- 
national aspects  of  the  Afghan  problem  can 
be  discussed,  not  Internal  Afghan  affairs. 

On  February  17.  the  French  received 
the  Soviet  response  by  letter.  Although 
the  French  have  not  yet  made  the  text 
public.  President  d'Estaing  said  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  that  although  it  did  not  consti- 
tute a  formal  rejection,  it  reaffirmed  the 
traditional  Soviet  position.  To  clarify 
matters,  Karmal  gave  a  press  conference 


in  Moscow  on  February  22 — he  killed  the 
French  proposal  with  kindness:  Essen- 
tially, he  said,  the  French  President 
means  weU  but  Afghanistan's  internal 
situation  is  simply  not  an  international 
matter.  Specifically,  he  rejected  "any  in- 
ternational coloring  to  the  nonexistent 
Afghan  problem." 

Mr.  President,  on  March  19,  Tass,  the 
official  Soviet  press  agency,  attacked 
President  Reagan's  support  for  the 
Afghan  resistance.  The  statement 
blamed  the  United  States  for  actions 
which  "complicate  still  more  the  situa- 
tion in  Southwest  Asia."  It  said  these 
so-called  actions  would  "lead  to  new  dif- 
ficulties on  the  road  to  political  settle- 
ment In  connection  with  Afghanistan." 

And  that  is  Soviet  policy  today.  It  is 
the  perpetuation  of  aggression  and  bru- 
tality. The  Soviets  seem  to  act  as  if  there 
are  only  two  other,  unsatisfactory,  op- 
tions available  to  them.  First,  they  might 
try  to  pacify  the  countryside,  eliminate 
the  resistance,  and  compel  the  people  to 
accept  their  rule.  This  would  require  per- 
haps a  doubling  of  their  current  force, 
upward  of  200,000  troops.  The  second 
possibility,  Soviet  troop  withdrawal, 
would  be  instant  suicide  for  the  present 
Karmal  regime.  Prior  to  any  withdrawal, 
the  Soviets  want  to  build  the  military  and 
political  structures  which  would  consti- 
tute a  survlvable  regime  responsive  to 
their  direction.  But  they  have  not  made 
any  progress  in  creating  these  structures. 
And  so  they  remain,  maintaining  a  modi- 
cum of  countrywide  presence,  strategic 
control  of  the  cities  and  infrastructure. 
They  will  wait  the  world  out,  hoping  we 
wUl  acquiesce  over  time.  But  there  is  a 
third  possibility — Soviet  acceptance  of  a 
peace  process  which  will  result  in  an 
Afghan  political  conclusion. 

U.S.  POLICY 

There  must  be  a  political  solution  in 
Afghanistan.  The  United  States  should 
continue  to  call  the  world's  attention  to 
Soviet  aggression  there.  We  should  con- 
tinue to  support  the  diplomatic  efforts  of 
the  French,  the  Islamic  nations,  the 
U.N.  and  any  other  legitimate  group. 
These  Initiatives  should  be  directed  at 
ending  the  occupation  and  achieving 
true  self-determination  for  the  Afghans. 

We  should  support  any  effort  which 
holds  the  promise  of  bringing  these  re- 
sults, and  we  should  keep  the  economic 
pressiire  on  and  consider  upping  the 
ante.  We  should  continue  to  provide  ade- 
quate assistance  through  the  UJ^.  to 
ease  refugee  pressures  on  Pakistan,  and 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  assist  the 
Pakistanis  in  their  active  role  among  the 
Islamic  nations  and  in  the  U.N.  Finally, 
we  should  avoid  giving  the  Soviets  any 
reason  for  justifying  their  presence.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  demise  of  the 
resistance  Is  at  hand.  Virtually  the  whole 
Afghan  peculation  rejects  the  Soviet 
presence,  rejects  Its  puppet  regime,  re- 
jects Its  attempts  to  rebuild  the  army 
along  Soviet  lines.  U.S.  provision  of 
military  aid  to  the  resistance  would  be  of 
minimal  effect  and  would  allow  the  So- 
viets to  broadcast  U.S.  interference.  They 
would  be  quick  to  legitimize  their  pres- 
ence as  a  coimterweight  to  this  external 
interference. 


Further,  provision  of  U.S.  military  aid 
would  frame  the  situation  into  a  United 
States-Soviet  superpower  confrontation. 
Many  other  nations  are  involved.  The 
damage  to  Soviet  prestige  in  the  Islamic 
world,  for  instance,  is  not  the  result 
of  U.S.  policy  or  action.  It  is  a  natural 
reaction  to  Soviet  invasion  and  continued 
violation  of  a  nonalined  nation's  sov- 
ereignty. Those  nations  do  not  want  to 
be  pushed  into  taking  sides  in  a  super- 
power conflict. 

Let  us  not  help  the  Soviets  out  of 
their  dilemma.  Let  us  keep  making  their 
present  policy  painful  for  them.  Let  us 
encourage  a  political  solution  which  re- 
turns Afghan  sovereignty  back  to  Af- 
ghanistan; which  permits  the  reinstate- 
ment of  a  truly  independent  and  non- 
alined nation  state;  which  ends  Soviet 
tyranny  in  South  Asia;  and  which,  ulti- 
mately, would  allow  United  States-So- 
viet relations  to  go  forward  In  a  more 
constructive  fashion. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD'S  AP- 
PEARANCE ON  "FACE  THE  NA- 
TION" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  appeared  on  "Face  the  Nation"  on  the 
CBS  Television  Network  last  Sunday.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 
script of  that  program — in  which  George 
Herman  of  CBS  News  was  the  moderator, 
and  John  Mashek,  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  and  Phil  Jones  of  CBS  News 
constituted  the  imnel — be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Face  Thx  Nation 
(Sunday.  April  5,  1981.  CBS  Television  Net- 
work.  11:30  a.m.-ia  Noon.  e.s.t.  and  the 
CBS   Radio   Network,    13:30   p.m.-l    p.m., 
e.s.t.) 

Ottest.  Senator  Robebt  C.  Btrd  (D.,  W. 
Va.),  Senate  Minority  Leader. 

CoHRESPONiJENTS.  Oeorge  Herman.  CBS 
News.  Moderator;  John  Mashek.  U.S.  News  ft 
World  Report.  Phil  Jones,  CBS  News. 

PaoDUCEK.  Joan  Barone. 

Associate  PaoDucEK.  Jim  McOUnchy. 

OaiGINATION :     WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator  Byrd.  you  have 
watched  the  country  facing  one  emergency 
In  the  past  week,  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion try  at  President  Reagan.  Now  we  may  be 
facing  another  kind  of  emergency,  foreign 
emergency  in  Poland.  Do  the  week's  events 
give  you  confidence  that  well  be  able  to 
handle  this  overseas  emergency  In  good  style? 

Senator  Btrd.  Yes.  I'd  have  to  answer  In 
the  affirmative,  I've  had  some  problems  with 
respect,  for  example,  to  the  visits  by  Mr.  Halg 
and  Mr.  Weinberger  out  of  the  country  at 
this  particular  critical  moment,  especially 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Administration 
Itself  has  raised  the  level  of  concern  and  heis 
spoken  quite  often  about  the.  quote,  grave 
consequences,  close  quote,  of  an  Invasion, 
and  we  have  heard  from  many  sources  that 
an  Invasion  may  be  imminent.  And  for  these 
two  top  persons,  and  especially  the  Secretary 
of  State — and  I  don't  know  who  made  the 
decisions — for  these  two  to  leave  at  this  par- 
ticular time  when  the  President  Is  conva- 
lescing. I  think  it  certainly  leaves  the  per- 
ception that  we  may  not  be  quite  so 
concerned  as  we  have  Indicated,  and  that 
we're  going  about  business  as  usual  in  the 
same  old  way. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  this  may  be  the  wrong 
perception,  but  other  than  that.  I  should 
think  that  the  way  the  Administration  han- 
dled the  crisis  surroimdlng  the  President's 
SLSsasslnation  was  about  as  good  as  could  be 
done.  I  would  have  no — I  could  not  fault 
the  Administration  In  any  way.  I  think  It 
gave  the  appearance  that  it  was  in  control. 
I  think  the  Vice  President  acted  as  a  mature, 
poised  individual,  and  the  President  came 
through  as  his  friendly  self.  1  think  he  acted 
with  courage  and  it.  I  think,  gave  a  very 
good  Impression  of  the  Government's  han- 
dling of  that  situation  and  that  crisis. 

Announcer.  Prom  CBS  News  Washington, 
a  spontaneous  and  unrehearsed  news  inter- 
view on  Pace  the  Nation,  with  Senate  Mi- 
nority Leader  Robert  Byrd,  Democrat  of  West 
Virginia.  Senator  Bjrrd  will  be  questioned  by 
CBS  News  Congressional  Correspondent  Phil 
Jones,  by  John  Mashek.  a  Correspondent  for 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  and  by  the 
Moderator,  CBS  News  Correspondent  George 
Herman. 

Pace  the  Nation  is  produced  by  CBS  News. 
which  is  solely  responsible  for  the  selection 
of  today's  guest  and  panel. 

Our  previously  annoxmced  guests.  Repre- 
sentative James  R.  Jones,  Democrat  of 
Oklahoma,  Chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  and  Edwin  Meese  III.  Counsellor 
to  the  President,  will  appear  at  later  dates. 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator  Bjrrd.  In  your  first 
answer  you  said  that  the  departure  of  Sec- 
retaries Weinberger  and  Halg  overseas  leaves 
the  perception  that  we  may  not  be  as  con- 
cerned as  we  have  indicated  about  the  events 
in  Poland.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  some- 
thing which  could  lead,  as  Senator  Percy 
said  last  week,  to  mlsperceptlons  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  dangerous  misconcep- 
tions? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  don't — there's  no  way  to 
know,  but  I  just  think  that  the  overall  per- 
ception with  friend  and  foe  alike  is  that  we're 
not  as  organized,  we're  not  as  sure  of  what 
we  should  be  doing  at  a  time  like  this — we 
have  spoken  about  the  grave  consequences 
of  an  invasion  by  the  Soviets  into  Poland, 
and  yet  at  a  time  when  that  invasion  may  be 
Imminent,  these  two  top  department  heads 
go  about  business  as  usual.  I  just  feel  that 
the  trips  coula  have  been  delayed.  I  think 
the  countries  in  the  Middle  East  would  have 
understood,  especially  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Halg.  and  that  the  President,  who  is  conva- 
lescing at  the  moment,  would  have  been  bet- 
ter served  if  he  had  had  these  two  men,  who 
represent  the  top  team,  here  all  the  time 
during  these  critical  moments. 

I  hope  that  there  wlU  be  no  invasion,  but 
I  think  the  perception  might  very  well  be 
that  we're  really  not  as  concerned  as  we  say. 
that  we  talk  one  way  and  act  another,  and 
that  we're  going  about  as  usual  when  we 
should  t>e  demonstrating  our  concern  by 
keeping  the  team  here  and  being  prepared 
with  those  top  men  here  to  aid  and  advise 
and  counsel  the  President  In  the  event  that 
that  invasion  should  occur. 

Mr.  Mashek.  Well.  Senator,  you  questioned 
Secretary  Haig's  appointment  in  the  first 
place,  then  you  voted  against  his  confirma- 
tion in  the  Senate.  He's  been  embroiled  in 
controversies  since  the  Administration  took 
over.  Do  you  think  thpt  his  effectiveness  has 
been  irrevocably  imoaired? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  don't  think  his  effective- 
ness has  been  irrevocably  impaired.  I  think 
It  has  t>een  impaired,  but  I  think  that  lost 
ground  can  be  regained,  but  I  think  It's  go- 
ing to  require  a  looking  forward,  rather  than 
looking  backward.  I  think  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  Is  going  to  have  to  concentrate  on 
his  role,  his  responsibilities  of  being  the  top- 
most formulator  of  foreign  policy,  and  I 
think  that  personal  interests  are  going  to 
have  to  be  subjugated  on  the  part  of  every- 
body who  is  involved  here — and  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  national  Interest  Is  not 
•erved  If  personal  Interests  interfere. 


I  believe  that  there  have  been  too  many 
voices  speaking  for  the  Administration  in 
the  area  of  foreign  policy,  and  during  the 
campaign  we  heard  a  good  bit  of  criticism 
of  the  Carter  Administration,  and  some  of  It 
quite  rightly,  to  the  effect  that  there  were 
voices  in  the  White  House,  there  were  voices 
In  the  State  Department,  and  nobody  spoke 
with  a  single  voice. 

Mr.  Halg  himself  indicated  that  what  we 
needed  in  our  foreign  poUcy  was  continuity, 
b€il&nce  and  consistency,  and  we  haven't  seen 
that  consistency  and  we  need  to  see  it,  and 
I  think  that  our  friends,  our  foes,  the  Ameri- 
can people  alike  would  be  better  served  if  we 
were  to  show  that  consistency,  if  the  Presi- 
dent were  to  be  the  foremost  spokesman.  If 
Mr.  Halg  were  to  be  the  foremost  formulator 
of  foreign  policy,  and  if  some  of  the  other 
voices  lowered  themselves. 

Mr.  Jones.  Senator,  going  back  to  whether 
or  not  Secretaries  Halg  and  Weinberger 
should  be  out  of  the  country  at  this  particu- 
lar time,  you  have  access  to  inteUlgence  re- 
ports of  this  country— «s  one  of  the  Senate 
leaders,  you  are  supposedly  kept  informed/ — 
do  you  think  the  situation  is  so  serious  that 
these  two  men  should  be  here  in  Washington 
today? 

Senator  Btro.  We  have  been  given  every 
reason  to  believe  that  an  Invasion  may  be 
Imminent.  We've  seen  the  Soviets  moving 
into  their  airports  in  Poland.  We've  seen 
them  in  the  war  games.  We've  seen  the  war 
exercises  extended.  There  is  every  indication 
tha.t  they  may  be  getting  themselves  into 
place  to  conduct  an  Invasion,  and  with  all  of 
these  signals,  with  all  of  the  statements  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration  concerning 
the,  quote,  grave  consequences,  close  quote, 
that  would  result  from  an  invasion,  it  seems 
to  me  that  In  these  hours  when  invasion  was, 
early  on,  at  least — last  Friday,  perhaps — ex- 
pected to  take  place,  th&t  the  President 
should  have  his  top  tecun  here. 

Mr.  Mashek.  Well,  in  the  event  there  Is  an 
Invasion,  or  If  there  is  Just  creeping  occupa- 
tion, which  could  happen.  Senator,  what 
really  are  the  viable  options  left  open  to  the 
United  States? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  suppose  we  dont  have  too 
many:  certainly  from  the  military  stand- 
point. I  don't  think  of  any,  and  I  think  the 
Administration  has  ruled  out  any  military 
options.  The  options  seem  to  present  them- 
selves In  the  diplomatic  channels  and  in  the 
economic  area. 

Mr.  Herman.  Let  me  ask  you,  acting  for  the 
moment  as  a  sort  of  an  Administration 
^okesman,  this  crisis  that  you're  so  worried 
atxHit  has  been  threatening  us  now  for  a 
month — threatening  Poland,  I  should  say, 
but  by  Implication  threatening  the  whole  free 
world.  Surely  the  contingency  plans  are  all 
worked  out:  they've  foreseen  most  of  the  pos- 
sible emergencies;  why  does  it  need  continu- 
ing presence  of  the  two  Secretaries  after  this 
long  period  of  planning? 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  we've  seen  the  evolu- 
tion, as  you  say.  occurring  over  a  period  of 
some  time,  but  we've  seen  a  buildup:  we've 
seen  an  intensification,  and 

Mr.  Herman.  But  we've  feared  the  invasion 
for  a  month  now. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  If  the  invasion  would 
produce  such  grave  coneequenoes.  as  we're 
told  It  would,  then  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
President's  top  team  should  be  here  at  a  tUne 
when  he  is  convalescing.  Now.  perhaps  they 
can  return  quite  quickly,  but  It  seeme  to  me 
that  the  perceptions  that  this  kind  of  activity 
leaves  with  our  friends,  and  with  foe  alike,  is 
that  what  does  the  United  States  mean  by  all 
this?  They  talk  of  grave  consequences,  they 
talk  of  their  concern,  and  now  they're  off  to 
business  as  usual  on  tripe  that  oould  be  de- 
layed, and  I  Just  think  that  the  perceptions 
are  not  good. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  then  how  do  you  respond 
to  Secretary  Weinberger,  who  sajrs  that  he's 
going  to  be  right  there  close  to  many  of  the 


defense  people  for  our  NATO  allies,  and  that 
that's  reassuring  in  Itself?  He  doesn't  have 
to  send  cables  off  and  make  phone  calls;  he 
can  talk  to  them  face-to-face. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  think  stUl  the  perceptions 
are  there,  and  especially  with  respect  to  the 
Secret:^y  erf  State,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
military  options  have  apparently  been  ruled 
out,  and  quite  properly  so,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Jones.  So  then  your  criticism  is  really 
more  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  his 
trip? 

Senator  Btrd.  Not  of  him  personally.  I 
don't  know  who  made  the 

Mr.  Jones.  Of  the  trip,  his  trip? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  don't  know  who  made  the 
decision  that  they  go. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  that's  where  you're  aiming 
your  criticism,  at  that  trip  of  the  Secretary 
of  State? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  think  It  was  bad  Judg- 
ment to  make  that  decision  that  those  two 
men  go  at  Obis  time. 

Mr.  Herman.  Well,  since  we're  laying  so 
much  emphasis,  not  so  much  on  actual  plan- 
ning as  on  perception,  what  do  you  think 
the  perception  of  our  European  allies  Is? 
What  Is  your  own  perception  of  the  perform- 
ance of  Secretary  Halg  during  the  crisis  last 
week? 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  perhaps  not  an  A  plus 
performance,  but  on  the  other  band,  there 
are  those  who  feel  that  he  was  at  his  post 
of  duty.  He  misunderstood  the  Constitu- 
tional requirements  concerning  succession, 
but  I  know  that  he  called  me  In  my  office 
and  gave  me  a  briefing  on  how  the  President 
was  coming  along,  and  so  I  think  he  ful- 
filled certain  responslbUltles  well.  How  he 
may  have  appeared  before  the  cameras  might 
not  have  left  the  best  Impression,  but  still 
it's  not  fatal  to  his  role  as  Secretary  ot 
State,  and  I  think  that  we  ought  to  look 
ahead.  After  all.  his  first  responsibility  is 
to  help  in  the  formulation  ot  foreign  policy, 
and  perhaps  he  can  do  that,  and  he  can  per- 
haps do  It 

Mr.  Herman.  Is  be  a  good  Secretary  of 
State? 

Senator  Btrd  (continuing).  Perhaps  do  it 
well.  He  has  a  lot  of  experience.  He  is  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  our  European  allies, 
and  he  has  some  considerable  talents  that 
he  can  bring  to  bear,  and  I  would  Just  hope 
that  he  would  bring  them  to  bear,  concen- 
trate on  the  Job.  and  that  the  rest  of  us 
then  would  try  to  assist  him  in  that  regard, 
because  if  he  succeeds,  then  our  country  suc- 
ceeds. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  indicated  at  the  time  of 
his  confirmation  vote  that — I  think  to  use 
your  words,  that  Mr.  Halg  lacks  fundamen- 
tal understanding  of  and  sensitivity  towards 
the  balance  of  powers  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  of  Government.  Have 
you  changed  your  assessment  any  from  tliat 
comment? 

Senator  Btrd.  No.  I  have  not.  but  that's  be- 
side the  point  now.  He  has  been  confirmed.  I 
didn't  attempt  to  Influence  any  other  Sena- 
tors on  how  they  voted  on  the  confirmation. 
I  simply  made  up  my  own  judgment.  I  dont 
believe  that  the  confirmation  process  is  a  pro 
forma  one.  I  think  we  have  a  very  serious  re- 
sponsibility as  Senators  to  develop  tboae 
confirmations  through  hearings  and  make 
Judgment,  because,  after  all.  we  are  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
that's  the  only  place  that  the  people  have  a 
voice  In  connection  with  nocoinatlons  and 
appointments. 

And  so  that  is  behind  us.  I  think,  as  I 
said  then,  that  our  foreign  policy  has  to  be 
bipartisan.  I  intend  for  It  to  be  bipartisan  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned.  I  wUI  encourage  that, 
and  I  wished,  and  stUl  wish,  the  Secretary  of 
State  well,  because  he  has  been  confirmed, 
he  has  a  Job  to  do.  and  that's  behind  us. 
Now  I  think  that  we  have  got  to  work  to- 
gether to  formulate  a  bipartisan  foreign  pol- 
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ley  and  to  implement  It — Implement  the  kind 
of  policy  that  will  best  serve  the  nation. 

Mr.  Mashek.  WeU.  Senator,  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviets,  should  we  continue  the  ban  on 
the  export  of  grain  sales,  or  perhaps  ovir  re- 
lationship with  the  Soviet  Union  ought  to 
be  looked  at  In  a  whole  new  attitude.  Whafs 
your  feeling  about  that? 

Senator  Bt«d  I  think  we  should  continue 
the  grain  embargo.  It  Is  hurting  the  Soviets. 
Mr.  Brezhnev  himself  has  spoken  about  the 
failures  of  the  agricultural  economy  The 
Soviets  have  drawn  down  their  grain  re- 
serves. They've  drawn  down  their  foreign 
currency  reserves.  They're  hurting.  And  if  it's 
hurting.  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  on  hurting 
them.  After  all,  the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan 
has  not  been  lifted,  and  the  sales  of  grain 
that  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  the  So- 
viets have  not  been  lost.  They've  gone  to 
other  countries,  Mexico,  Japan,  Taiwan,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and  so  on  And 
so  I  think  that  not  only  should  we  maintain 
that  embargo,  but  I  think  that  we  should 
conUnue  to  keep  the  screws  tight,  because 
the  Soviets  respond  only  to  power,  and  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  continue  to  look 
across  the  board,  and  if  the  Invasion  of 
Poland  occurs.  I  think  it  will  require  an  even 
greater  assessment. 

Mr.  JoNis.  On  that  very  subject,  should 
we  sell  arms  to  China  If  the  Soviets  Invade 
Poland,  as  sotne  Administration  officials  are 
now  talking  about? 

Senator  Btko.  I  think  It's  something  that 
we  ought  to  consider,  but  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  do  whafs  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  United  States  In  the  short  run  and  In 
the  long  run.  If  two  weeks  ago.  If  a  month 
ago.  If  six  weeks  ago  It  would  have  been 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  arms  to  China,  that's  perhaps  what 
we  ought  to  do.  but  I  don't  think  that  ours 
ought  to  be  a  policy  of  simple  reaction  here: 
well.  If  the  Soviets  go  Into  Poland,  we  will 
sell  arms  to  China.  What  does  that  have  to 
do  with  the  Invasion  of  Poland? 

I  think  we  best  be  very  careful  that  we 
dont  leave  the  Impression  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  that  were  simply  out  to 
use  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Jones.  Would  such  a  sale  do  that'> 
Senator  B-mo.  Well.  It  could  leave  that  im- 
pression Perhaps  it's  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  said  early  on 
that  we  perhaps  ought  to  consider  some  mil- 
itary sales  of  conventional  weapons  to  the 
Chinese,  but  I  said  this  a  long  time  ago  I 
don't  think  that  we  should  Implement  this 
policy  now.  suddenly.  Just  on  the  basis  of  an 
Invasion  of  Poland  If  It's  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  United  States  that  we  do  it  entirely 
aside  from  that,  then  we  ought  to  proceed 
with  it.  I  think  we  have  to  be  oareful  that  the 
Chinese  don't  get  the  Impression  that  they're 
Just  being  used. 

I  think  that  up  to  now  they  have  felt  that 
we  have  mutual  interests  and  that  we  should 
have  mutual  concerns  regarding  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  intentions.  Its  expansionist 
policies:  but  we  don't  want  them  to  get  the 
Idea  that  we're  going  to  use  them  as  a  so- 
called  China  card. 

Mr  Jokes.  Well.  Just  let  me  clean  this  up 
and  then  we  can  move  on.  You  think  at  this 
point,  then,  that  we  should  do  what,  maybe 
look  Into  the  possibility  but  not  move  for- 
ward now? 

Senator  B-rao.  I  wouldn't  rule  out  a  con- 
tinued assessment  of  such  a  policy  This 
would  constitute  a  major  policy  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Administration,  and 
M  such.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  developed 
through  consultations  with  the  Congress  bie- 
^^  '*'.*  Congress  certainly  should  have  a 

^n^T?i^'    "  **"*  implementation  of  that 
policy  If  It  were  to  be  decided  upon 

as^le^tw.    ^"''**'-  ^■**  '*«  ^  t"™  to 
•^Ject  that  s  of  paramount  Interest  to  the 

P«>ple  In  your  state.  Olven  the  grave  eco- 
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nomlc  conditions  In  the  country  today,  how 
long  can  we  really  endure  a  coal  strike? 

Senator  Bran.  We  cant  really  endure  It 
very  long.  It  will  Impact  upon  the  economy 
of  the  state  and  of  the  nation.  I  would  hope 
that  the  leaders  on  both  sides  would  get  to- 
gether as  soon  as  possible  again  and  renew 
their  negotiations.  Coal  has  a  very  Impor- 
tant contribution  to  make  to  the  national 
economy  and  to  the  national  energy  picture. 
Mr.  Masrek.  And  If  they  don't  get  to- 
gether, when  should  the  Administration  then 
move  m  with  Taft-Hartley? 

Senator  Btrd.  Well.  I  hope  they  get  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Herman.  Do  you  think  It  Is  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Operators'  As- 
sociation to  use  this  deadlock  to  break  the 
Industry-wide  bargaining  and  start  going  In 
coal  mine  by  coal  mine  trying  to  break  the 
solid  front? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  see 
any  Indications  of  that. 

Mr.  Herman.  Why  do  we  have  the  strike 
when  everybody  Is  suffering?  I  mean,  who  is 
going  to  gain  from  It,  or  was  It  poor  negotia- 
tions, or  what's  the  problem? 

Senator  Btrd.  Why  do  we  have  a  strike? 
Mr.  Herman.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  The  miners  voted  against 
the  contract. 

Mr.  Herman.  Well,  I  undersund.  but 

Senator  Btrd.  That's  the  simple  answer.  As 
to  what  their  motivations  were,  as  to  their 
reasons,  I'm  not  privy  to  that, 

Mr.  Herman.  You  did  not  have  any  role? 
You  were  not  consulted,  despite  your  in- 
terest in 

Senator  Btrd.  Tve  had  no  role.  I  have  no 
role,  and  I  should  have  no  role.  I  have  no 
business  getting  into  those  things. 

Mr.  Mashek.  Senator,  the  Administration's 
relatively  easy  victory  in  the  Senate  last 
week  on  the  budget  has  led  many  people  to 
believe  that  the  Democratic  Minority  Is  in 
disarray  and  that  they're,  very  frankly,  just 
about  ready  to  rubber-stamp  the  President's 
program.  What's  your  reaction  to  that? 

Senator  Btrd  I  can  understand  that  per- 
ception as  one  looks  down  from  the  galleries 
Mr.  Jones.  Hdw  about  looking  at  the  votes'" 
Senator  Btrd.  But  the  Minority  was  not  In 
disarray.  The  Minority  held  strategy  cau- 
cuses. It  decided  what  amendments  should 
be  offered,  how  much  the  amounts  would  be 
In  each  amendment,  the  order  of  offering  the 
amendments,  who  would  offer  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  held  together  very  well. 

Mr.  M.tsHEK.  But,  Senator,  the  Hnal 

Senator  Btrd.  Out  of  47  votes,  we  were  able 
to  deliver  44  on  the  Veterans'  Health  Service 
Amendment,  44  on  the  second  Veterans' 
Health  Service  Amendment,  and  right  on 
down.  We  decided  to  endorse  about  10  or  12 
amendments.  There  were  about  28  amend- 
ments offered  by  Democrats  Obviously,  any 
Senator  has  the  right  to  offer  any  amend- 
ment he  wishes,  but  on  those  amendments 
that  we  endorsed,  we  had  good  support. 

Mr.  HsaMAH.  But  wasn't  that  a  fall-back 
position?  Wasn't  your  original  Intention  to 
form  a  unified  counter  budget  that  all  the 
Democrats  could  support  as  a  package? 

Senator  Btrd.  No.  No.  that  was  never  our 

intention.  We  Intended  to 

Mr.  Herman.  Should  It  have  been? 
Senator  Btrd.  No.  We  Intended  from  the 
start  to  support  the  overall  spending  levels 
that  the  President  recommended— the  di- 
mensions and  scope  of  the  budget  cuts— but 
within  those  dimensions,  we  determined  that 
there  were  selective  areas  Involving  people 
who  would  otherwise  fall  through  the  Presi- 
dent's safety  net.  and  we  attempted  through 
our  amendments  to  save  them  from  falling 
through— the  veterans,  children  with  respect 
to  school  lunches,  the  old  folks  with  respect 
to  the  minimum  social  security  payment  the 
middle  income  people  with  respect  to  their 
children  who  need  to  go  to  college  and  who 
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won't  be  able  to  get  loans,  and  those  were 
the  groups  that  were  defeated.  The  arith- 
metic was  there.  The  Republicans  have  53 
Senators.  If  they  can  hold  them  all,  as  they 
were  able  to  do,  then  the  arithmetic  counts. 
Mr.  Herman.  Well,  you  couldn't  even  hold 
the  Democrats  when  there  was  a  Republican 
Minority. 

Senator  Btrd.  But  It  wasn't  the  Democrats 
who  were  defeated.  It  was  the  old  folka,  it 
was  the  veterans.  It  was  the  school  children. 
It  was  the  college  kids,  and  It  was  the  nation, 
because  there  Is  no  energy  program,  other 
than  the  program  of  price,  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  enxinclated. 

Mr.  Herman  But,  Senator,  when  Republi- 
can Senator  Chafee  proposed  an  amendment 
to  restore  some  of  the  cuts,  not  even  the 
Democrats  could  be  united  behind  him  to 
support  him.  starting  with  a  Republican 
amendment. 

Senator  Btrd.  Some  of  those  Items  that 
were  in  his  amendment  had  been  endorsed 
by  the  Democrats,  that's  true,  but  It  was  the 
mix  of  Items  In  his  amendment,  I  think, 
that  kept  us  from  getting  more  Democrats 
on  that  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  Jones.  Senator,  earlier  In  this  broad- 
cast, when  asked  about  the  week's  events  and 
the  assassination  attempt,  you  said  that  the 
President  had.  quote,  acted  In  his  friendly 
self.  I'd  like  to  have  your  assessment  of, 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  how  this  Is 
all  going  to  Impact  on  the  President's  ability 
to  get  his  economic  package  through  Con- 
gress? 

Senator  Btrd.  The  President  Is  a  very  like- 
able, personable  man.  He  communicates  well. 
He  has  a  personality  that  is  magnetic.  We 
are  all  sympathetic  with  respect  to  what  has 
happened.  But  with  respect  to  the  programs, 
they're  entirely  aside  from  our  sympathies 
toward  the  individual  himself. 

Mr.  Jones.  So  It's  not  going  to  help  him? 
Senator  Btrd.  I  don't  think  that  this  sym- 
pathy will  translate  into  votes.  We  must  be 
objective  when  It  comes  to  determining  the 
issues. 

Mr.  Herman.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you 
agree  with  Senator  Laxalt,  who  said  the 
President's  absence  from  the  scene  must  be 
short  because  we  need  his  supersalesmanship 
to  put  the  program  across? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  don't  think  that  what  has 
happened  will  translate  into  votes.  Our  re- 
sponsibility, when  it  comes  to  voting  on  the 
Issues,  Is  to  weigh  the  Issue  and  determine 
what  is  good,  what  Is  bad  for  the  country, 
and  In  doing  that,  we  will  act  absolutely  In- 
dependently of  our  high  regard,  our  respect 
and  our  sympathies  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Herman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sena- 
tor Byrd.  for  being  our  guest  today  on  Pace 
the  Nation. 

Announcer.  Today  on  Pace  the  Nation,  the 
Senate  Minority  Leader,  Robert  Byrd,  Demo- 
crat of  West  Virginia,  was  Interviewed  by 
CBS  News  Congressional  Correspondent  Phil 
Jones,  by  John  Mashek,  a  Correspondent  for 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  and  by  the 
Moderator.  CBS  News  Correspondent  George 
Herman. 

Face  the  Nation  has  been  sponsored  by 
I.B.M. 

Next  week,   another  prominent  figure  In 
the  news  will  Pace  the  Nation. 
This  broadcast  was  produced  by  CBS  News. 
Face  the  Nation  originated  from  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  and  forty-six  seconds. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  1  minute  back  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  I  will  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  Mr.  Pryor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 


Senator.  I  thank  him  for  honoring  my  re- 
quest to  recover  a  minute,  which  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


EL  SALVADOR 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
recently  we  observed  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Archbishop  Romero 
of  El  Salvador,  who  was  murdered  while 
saying  mass  at  a  hospital  chapel  in  the 
capital  city  of  San  Salvador.  Even  those 
who  had  become  numbed  by  the  regular- 
ity with  which  Salvadorans  suffer  from 
torture,  murder,  and  other  violence  were 
horrified  by  the  particular  brutality  of 
so  outrageous  an  act.  Archbishop  Romero 
was  widely  known  for  his  courageous 
work  among  the  poor  and  his  concern 
for  the  future  of  his  country.  Like 
Thomas  Becket  many  centuries  earlier, 
he  was  cut  down  with  an  almost  gratu- 
itous contempt  for  decency  while  in  the 
conduct  of  his  holy  ofifice  solely  because 
his  convictions  and  his  character  were 
found  meddlesome  by  a  few  men. 

It  was  thus  not  surprising  that  the  an- 
niversary of  his  death  should  occasion, 
as  it  did,  an  outpouring  of  concern  by 
many  Americans  over  our  policy  in  El 
Salvador.  In  death  as  in  life,  the  Arch- 
bishop was  a  focal  point  for  those  who 
feel  deeply  about  the  need  for  reform  in 
El  Salvador  and  elsewhere. 

All  of  us  in  this  Chamber  and  else- 
where in  the  Government  are  aware  of 
how  vitally  most  Americans  are  con- 
cerned about  events  in  El  Salvador.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  major  national  de- 
bate touching  upon  many  questions, 
ranging  from  the  proper  role  of  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs  to  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  El  Salvador.  The 
demonstrations  last  week  are  one  aspect 
of  this  debate,  as  are  the  numerous  letters 
which  we  receive  daily  from  our  constitu- 
ents. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  however,  that 
far  too  much  of  the  current  debate  is 
characterized  on  each  side  by  incom- 
plete information,  selective  attention  to 
detail,  and  outright  misrepresentation. 
Too  often  in  our  discussions  of  foreign 
policy,  we  fall  Into  the  trap  of  scoring 
debating  points  rather  than  seeking  a 
consensus  based  upon  a  full  and  mature 
understanding  of  the  issues.  This  tend- 
ency is  compounded  when  we  deal  with 
areas  of  the  world,  such  as  Central 
America,  with  which  far  too  many  of  us 
are  sadly  unfamiliar. 

Given  the  events  of  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, it  is  no  longer  a  civics-book  plati- 
tude that  the  American  public  deter- 
mine our  foreign  policy.  It  is  the  public, 
and  not  we  In  government,  who  ulti- 
mately set  the  pace  and  direction  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  It  Is  therefore  Im- 
perative that  all  of  us,  in  government 
and  out,  be  as  fully  Informed  as  pos- 
sible. When  national  debates  over  cru- 
cial policy  questions  are  based  on  in- 
formation which  is  as  accurate  and  com- 
plete as  possible,  our  policy  and  our  peo- 
ple both  benefit.  When  such  debates  are 
couched  in  polarized  views  of  incomplete 
information,  however,  or  fed  by  the  op- 
portunistic escalation  of  opinion  Into 
rhetoric,    our    policy    suffers.     Indeed, 


much  of  the  erratlclsm  In  the  ccmduct 
of  our  foreign  policy  for  which  we  have 
justly  been  criticized  can  be  ascribed  to 
our  tendency  to  seek  black-and-white 
analyses  of  highly  complex  issues. 

There  are  many  groimds  for  debate 
over  our  current  policy  in  El  Salvador 
Mr.  President.  There  are  seldom  any 
clear  choices  in  foreign  policy,  and  the 
consequences  of  error  are  always  sig- 
nificant. Therefore,  people  are  always 
rightly  concerned  about  the  particular 
choices  which  we  make  in  situations 
which  appear  ambigous. 

Informed,  well-motivated  and  reason- 
able people  can  question,  and  are  now 
questioning,  such  things  as  the  wisdom 
of  additional  military  assistance  to  the 
Government  in  El  Salvador.  Many  peo- 
ple are  legitimately  concerned  about 
some  of  the  rhetoric  with  which  we  have 
announced  and  promoted  our  latest  pol- 
icy initiatives.  Many  persons  can  recog- 
nize the  inherent  dilemma  posed  by 
dealing  with  any  government  in  a  coun- 
try £15  deeply  troubled  as  El  Salvador. 
These  are  valid  questions,  Mr.  President, 
and  opinions  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  differ  on  such  complex  issues.  Fortu- 
nately, such  questions  have  set  the  tenor 
for  much  of  the  debate  thus  far. 

But  these  questions  and  these  con- 
cerns are  a  far  cry  from  some  of  the 
statements  being  made  by  so-called  ex- 
perts on  El  Salvador  who  are  more  inter- 
ested in  fostering  hysteria  and  abrogat- 
ing any  U.S.  foreign  poUcy  role  than  in 
addressing  significant  and  valid  ques- 
tions. I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the 
systematic  mythmaking  which  passes 
for  analysis  and  which  often  leads  to  a 
wanton  disregard  for  the  truth.  I  am 
distressed  that  many  of  those  who  ac- 
cuse the  United  States  of  seeking  overly 
simplistic  policies  are  themselves  prone 
to  fall  back  on  equally  simplistic  as- 
sumptions, to  offer  equally  simplistic 
solutions,  and  to  paint  with  their  brush 
all  those  who  would  offer  a  more  judi- 
cious and  informed  critique  of  the 
situation. 

If  we  as  a  nation  are  going  to  ddoate 
this  issue,  I  believe  that  we  should  ad- 
dress our  attention  to  the  issues  which 
bear  upon  the  reality  of  the  situation, 
rather  than  falling  back  on  myths  which 
are  not  accepted  even  by  the  most  tell- 
ing critics  of  our  policy.  In  other  words, 
let  us  confine  the  debate  to  sensible  is- 
sues, rather  than  seeking  to  escalate  the 
debate  into  polarized  views  which  have 
no  purpose  other  than  to  attract  an 
audience. 

I  wish,  therefore.  Mr.  President,  to  ad- 
dress several  of  the  myths  which  are  now 
current  among  some  of  the  critics  of 
U.S.  policy,  li  we  can  dismiss  these 
myths  once  and  for  all,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  proceed  with  legitimate  and  pro- 
ductive discussion.  Let  me  take  these 
myths  one  by  one. 

THE  MTTH  OF  PRESIDENT  O0ARTE  AS  A  DICTATOR 

It  is  commonly  claimed  by  many  crit- 
ics that  President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte 
is  at  best  a  stooge  fronting  for  extrem- 
ists, and  at  worst  a  brutal  man  who  does 
not  merit  our  support.  Not  long  ago,  for 
instance,    the   St.    Paul   Pioneer   Press 


quoted  a  member  of  the  Committee  for 
Solidarity,  a  Minnesota  group  which 
protests  current  U.S.  policy,  as  follows: 
The  talk  of  Cuban  and  Soviet  support  (for 
rebels)  is  a  smokescreen  intended  to  ob- 
scure the  real  situation.  That  situation  Is 
accurately  described  as  a  popular  struggle 
for  liberation  by  the  El  Salvadoran  people 
against  a  most  brutal  military  dictatorship. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  frankly  astounded 
that  this  myth  enjoys  any  currency,  for 
even  the  most  prominent  critics  of  our 
poUcy  in  El  Salvador  have  attested  to 
President  Duarte's  character.  It  Is 
widely  known  that  President  Duarte 
was  himself  arrested  and  tortured  by  the 
security  forces  of  El  Salvador  in  1972. 
following  his  successful  campaign  for 
the  presidency  in  an  open  election.  If 
any  person  has  reason  to  detest  right- 
wing  repression  in  El  Salvador,  it  is  Jose 
Napoleon  Duarte.  As  Senator  Eagleton 
noted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
March  17,  1981,  Senor  Duarte  is  one  of 
the  few  leaders  in  El  Salvador  with  a 
legitimate  claim  to  broad  support  among 
the  people. 

Many  of  those  who  have  known  Presi- 
dent Duarte,  or  lived  imder  his  regime, 
are  quick  to  praise  the  man  even  if  they 
do  not  agree  with  U.S.  policies.  For  in- 
stance, former  agrarian  leader  L«onel 
Gomez,  who  is  currently  hiding  In  exile 
in  the  United  States  in  fear  of  rightist 
terror,  states  in  the  Boston  Globe  that 
President  Duarte  is  honest  and  seeks  the 
best  for  his  country.  Equally,  former 
Ambassador  Robert  White,  whose  abrupt 
dismissal  by  the  Reagan  administration 
I  criticized,  has  repeatedly  stated  that 
President  IXiarte  is  engaged  In 
struggling  with  the  extreme  right  as  well 
as  the  extreme  left. 

Perhaps  the  best  indications  of  Presi- 
dent Duarte's  efforts  to  bring  reform 
and  peace  to  his  coimtry  are  to  be  found 
in  his  own  words  and  deeds.  He  has  un- 
dertaken the  most  impressive  land  re- 
form in  recent  history:  he  has  iasti- 
tuted  banking  reforms  in  order  to  lend 
substance  to  his  land  reforms:  he  has 
seen  to  the  appointment  of  an  election 
board:  and  he  has  repeatedly  condemned 
the  terror  and  violence  practiced  by 
rightist  elements  in  Salvadoran  society. 

In  a  December  1980  interview  with  the 
German  magazine  Der  Speigel,  which 
was  excerpted  In  the  Washington  Star 
on  March  8.  1981.  President  Duarte  ex- 
plicitly accused  the  oUgarchy  and  the 
security  forces  of  practicing  terror  for 
50  years  of  Salvadoran  history,  and  he 
made  clear  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
become  a  willing  partner  to  any  U.S. 
military  actions,  no  matter  how  far- 
fetched such  actions  might  be.  Perhaps 
the  most  explicit  statement  of  President 
Duarte's  views  can  be  found  In  the  Ixis 
Angeles  Times  of  December  14,  1980.  I 
would  like  to  quote  President  Duarte 
at  length: 

No  one  can  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  situa- 
tion the  country  finds  Itself  In  today  U  the 
product  of  50  years  of  injustice  these 

people  of  prlvUeee  are  the  ones  responsible 
for  peneratlng  the  structure  of  violence  In 
this  country  .  .  .  they  have  perpetrated  fraud 
after  fraud  in  all  elections,  thus  frustrating 
and  radicalizing  the  people  of  Kl  Salvador 
and  when  the  people  have  no  hope. 
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they  seize  upon  violence  as  the  only  way  of 
confronting  violence.  This  Is  the  legacy  that 
these  men  of  the  extreme  right  have  left 
the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  It  fantastic  that 
anyone  could  believe  or  argue  that  a 
man  such  as  President  Duarte  is  a  right- 
ist dictator  or  that  he  will  countenance 
the  very  repression  and  economic  injus- 
tices that  he  both  recognizes  and  con- 
demns. To  those  who  hold  that  President 
Duarte  is  well-intentioned  but  ultimately 
too  weak  to  hold  the  center  against  ex- 
tremists from  the  right  and  left,  let  me 
note  that  his  government  has  success- 
fully withstood  months  of  terror  three 
strikes,  several  coup  attempts,  and  a 
failed  offensive  by  leftist  guerrillas.  In 
short,  Mr.  President,  the  Duarte  govern- 
ment is  clearly  both  reformist  and  viable, 
and  it  merits  our  support.  Debate  within 
this  country  is  more  properly  focused 
on  the  kinds  of  support  which  we  should 
lend  the  Duarte  government  than  on 
specious  claims  of  the  repressive  char- 
acter of  those  now  in  power.  Let  me 
therefore  turn  to  another  myth. 

TH«    MTTH     OF    POPtTLAR     SUPPORT     FOR 
BENIGN   LETT 

This  myth,  of  course,  often  follows 
from  the  first.  It  is  frequently  held  that 
the  leftist  forces  in  El  Salvador  are  sim- 
ple freedom  fighters  and  agrarian  re- 
formers who  enjoy  wide  support  amcmg 
an  allegedly  repressed  population.  Once 
again,  the  facts — including  those  offered 
by  many  critics  of  both  the  United  States 
and  President  Duarte — indicate  other- 
wise. 

Let  us  first  set  the  nature  of  the  leftist 
opposition  in  context.  As  President 
Duarte  makes  clear,  El  Salvador  has 
suffered  from  50  years  of  rightist  repres- 
sion, and  pecHPle  have  therefore  been 
against  the  Government.  It  is  equally 
true  that  a  substantial  portion,  if  not  the 
majority,  of  the  vicious  terrorism  plagu- 
ing El  Salvador  comes  from  right-wing 
death  squads  and  their  paid  thugs  who 
in  many  cases  have  infiltrated  the  secu- 
rity forces.  I  am  not  disputing  that 
rightist  terror  is  a  major  problem  in  El 
Salvador,  perhaps  in  the  long  run  the 
maior  problem  facing  the  country. 

What  I  do  dispute,  however.  Is  that 
notion  that  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
have  joined  with  the  left  to  overthrow 
the  Duarte  government  in  a  popular 
liberation  movement.  To  the  contrary,  a 
population  which  has  suffered  so  much 
that  it  has  little  left  to  lose  actually  sat 
out  the  so-called  final  offensive  which 
was  thrown  bv  the  left  in  January 
of  this  year.  In  the  words  of  Ambassador 
White,  "the  left  gave  a  war  and  nobody 
came."  Surelv,  if  there  were  widespread 
support  for  the  guerrillas  the  population 
would  at  least  have  participated  in  the 
general  strike  which  was  demanded.  In- 
stead, the  entire  offensive  was  a  failure 
from  beginning  to  end  because  the  left- 
ists did  not  gamer  the  support  of  the 
people. 

Archbishop  Romero's  successor.  Bishop 
Arturo  Rivera  y  Damas,  the  Apostolic 
Administrator  of  El  Salvador,  has  ad- 
dressed the  same  point.  Shortly  after  the 
failure  of  the   final  offensive,  he  was 


quoted  as  follows  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press: 

We  cannot  afBrm  that  the  civilian  popula- 
tion Is  with  the  government,  but  It  Is  a  fsu:t 
that  It  Is  more  accepting  of  It,  at  least  as  the 
lesser  evil.  It  Is  evident  that  a  majority  of 
the  population  does  not  support  solutions 
based  on  violence  ...  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
repression,  but  I  think  people  want  tran- 
quility, In  order  to  work. 

This  statement,  of  course,  does  not 
indemnify  or  support  the  Duarte  govern- 
ment. Such  reticence  is  perhaps  under- 
standable from  a  man  who  has  seen  1 
archbishop,  11  priests,  many  hundreds 
of  lay  workers,  and  4  missionaries  mur- 
dered by  elements  of  the  extreme  right. 
But  the  statement  is  all  the  more  pow- 
erful therefore  in  its  recognition  that  the 
Salvadoran  people  do  not  support  the 
left.  The  point  is  clear:  The  people  of  El 
Salvador  want  peace,  not  violence.  They 
want  work,  not  war.  They  want  food,  not 
gxms.  And  they  feel  that  their  best 
chances  lie  with  the  Government  and  not 
with  the  left.  This  is  not  the  stuff  of  a 
"popular  liberation  movement." 

Just  as  important,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
nature  of  the  leftist  opposition  itself.  It 
is  one  thing  to  note  that  it  enjoys  little 
support.  It  is  another  to  assume  that  it 
is  a  benign  group  of  humanitarians  bent 
on  domestic  reform,  even  if  its  merits  are 
not  widely  recognized  by  the  Salvadoran 
population.  Yet  many  Americans  assume 
that  the  leftist  opposition  can  be  so  char- 
acterized. 

Once  again,  the  history  of  leftist  op- 
position has  to  be  put  into  context.  As 
Bishop  Rivera  y  Damas  himself  noted, 
many  of  those  who  have  joined  the  guer- 
rillas are  genuinely  well  motivated  and 
seek  the  best  for  the  country  as  they  see 
It.  Given  the  history  of  El  Salvador 
through  the  regime  of  CJeneral  Romero, 
this  is  understandable.  Equally,  many 
Americans  note  that  GuUlermo  Ungo, 
President  Duarte's  running  mate  in  the 
1972  elections  and  later  a  member  of  the 
first  junta  which  overthrew  the  military 
regime  in  October  1979.  has  joined  with 
other  mainstream  Social  Democrats  in 
forming  the  Democratic  Revolutionary 
Front,  which  is  allied  with  other  leftist 
opposition  groups.  Prom  this  fact  it  is 
often  assumed— falsely— that  the  char- 
acter of  the  leftist  opposition  is  in  fact 
reformist  rather  than  militant  and  radi- 
cal. 

Again,  those  most  familiar  with  situ- 
ation, including  many  Salvadoran  ac- 
tivists, disagree  with  such  an  assessment. 
Leonel  Gomez,  the  agrarian  leader  who 
fled  El  Salvador  in  fear  of  assassination 
by  the  right,  refers  in  the  Boston  Globe 
to  Guillermo  Ungo  and  the  other  social- 
ists who  resigned  from  the  first  junta 
as  "naive  political  animals,"  who  do  not 
recognize  the  nature  of  the  leftist  oppo- 
sition. In  his  words: 

If  the  left  takes  over.  I  doubt  they  will 
give  power  to  these  civilians  who  now  speak 
for  them.  There  is  a  small,  very  aggressive 
radical  sector  in  the  guerrilla  left  that  I 
think  may  take  over.  That  Is  my  main  fear. 

Similarly,  Bishop  Rivera  y  Damas  is 
quoted  in  the  New  Republic,  a  magazine 
not  noted  for  its  conservative  bias,  as 


saying  that  the  left  has  "never  beoi  clear 
and  specific  with  the  people." 

Indeed,  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
Republic  has  specifically  concluded  that 
the  armed  population  in  El  Salvador  is 
controlled  by  Leninists  who  are  using 
terror  to  establish  a  radical,  anti-West- 
ern Communist  regime.  To  those  who  feel 
that  the  Social  Democrats  in  the  FDR 
may  serve  to  moderate  the  radicals,  the 
New  Republic  responds  as  follows: 

The  flaw  In  this  approach  is  that  Ungo 
leads  only  a  small  splinter  In  the  opposition 
coalition,  Is  excluded  from  the  central  mili- 
tary directorate  Chat  controls  It,  and  Is  allied 
with  at  least  three  well-armed  guerrilla  fac- 
tions who  believe  strongly  In  the  relation  be- 
tween power  and  guns.  Ungo  has  no  guns, 
only  friends.  If  Ungo's  side  wins,  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  even  Willy  Brandt  will  be  able  to 
save  him  from  his  friends.  That  leaves 
Duarte. 

Moreover,  Ambassador  White,  in  a  re- 
cent debate  with  Jeanne  Kirkpatrick,  the 
new  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
was  equally  explicit  in  his  condemnation 
of  the  leftist  opposition  in  El  Salvador. 
He  feels  that — 

The  ultimate  enemy  of  Western  civilization 
and  of  the  U.S.  In  El  Salvador  Is  a  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst  group  which  Is  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Duarte  government  by  force. 

Indeed,  Ambassador  White,  who  is 
perhaps  the  most  prominent  critic  of 
President  Reagan's  policies  in  El  Salva- 
dor, draws  a  telling  contrast  between  the 
leftist  opposition  and  the  Duarte  govern- 
ment. Let  me  quote  him  at  length: 

No  leader  of  the  leftist  forces,  no  represent- 
ative of  the  left — whether  It  be  Ungo  or  Mal- 
lorgo  or  OquelU  or  whoever — has  ever  stated, 
and  I  have  asked  that  they  do  so  publicly,  has 
ever  criticized,  has  ever  made  any  effort  to 
stop  the  leftist  forces  from  murdering,  from 
kidnapping,  from  assassinating.  The  left 
takes  bus  drivers  out  of  their  vehicles  and 
guns  them  down  In  front  of  people. 

The  day  that  Dr.  Ungo  condemns  that,  he 
starts  to  gain  some  moral  authority  In  my 
eyes.  The  government  of  Napoleon  Duarte,  on 
the  other  hand,, and  many  of  the  moderate 
military  officers,  have  explicitly  condemned 
the  excesses  of  the  security  forces. 

Even  Archbishop  Romero,  whose  name 
is  often  used  by  those  who  wish  to  con- 
demn both  the  Duarte  government  and 
the  policies  of  the  United  States,  had  no 
illusions  about  the  nature  of  the  armed 
leftist  opposition  in  El  Salvador.  As 
Georgie  Anne  Geyer  notes  in  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Star,  the 
Archbishop  was  bitterly  critical  of  the 
Marxists  during  an  August  1979  inter- 
view. In  a  particularly  insightful  and 
much-overlooked  statement,  the  Arch- 
bishop said : 

When  I  returned  home  In  April,  I  found 
their  bon^bs  In  the  cathedral.  Our  popular 
groups  bad  been  taken  over  by  the  far  left. 
They  want  the  church  to  support  everything, 
not  only  Justice  but  all  their  strategies. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  while  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  apportion  with  any  precision  the 
shares  of  blame  for  all  the  violence  which 
has  made  El  Salvador  so  miserable,  it  is 
clear  that  the  left  does  bear  considerable 
responsibility.  TTie  Baltimore  Sun  re- 
cently noted  that  rather  than  the  6,000 
fatalities  cited  by  President  Reagan  as 
arising  fnmi  leftist  terror  and  violence. 
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state  Department  critics  believe  that  the 
true  figure — as  boastfully  claimed  by  the 
left  itself— is  "only"  4,017, 

Admittedly,  this  represents  only  one- 
third  of  the  total  fatalities  in  the  past 
18  months.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  left 
considers  and  has  long  employed  terror- 
ism as  its  most  effective  weapon.  More- 
over, this  is  not  a  recent  development,  as 
I  can  testify  from  my  own  experience. 
In  January  1976,  while  I  was  visiting  San 
Salvador,  Roberto  Poma,  the  president 
of  the  Salvadorsui  Tourism  Institution, 
was  kidnapped  and  subsequently  mur- 
dered. I  walked  through  the  blood  and 
broken  glass  which  littered  the  quiet  resi- 
dential street  of  San  Salvador  on  which 
he  was  ambushed,  kidnapped,  and  his 
bodyguards  killed.  Significantly,  the  left 
immediately  took  credit  for  this  crime, 
hoping  thereby  to  terrorize  the  Salva- 
doran middle  class. 

In  other  words,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
overlook  the  reality  of  leftist  terror 
when  discussing  El  Salvador.  I  agree  that 
terrorism  from  the  right  is  a  major  prob- 
lem in  El  Salvador.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, I  hold  that  terrorism  In  general  is 
a  crime  against  all  Salvadorans, 
whether  it  originates  from  the  right  or 
from  the  left.  Too  often,  the  victims  of 
terror  are  the  farmers,  merchants,  and 
peasants  who  want  nothing  more  than 
to  be  left  alone. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  pattern 
in  El  Salvador  is  strikingly  familiar  to 
those  who  remember  earlier  Communist 
revolutions,  whether  in  Russia  or  Viet- 
nam or  Afghanistan.  What  began  as  a 
reform  and  opposition  movement  cre- 
ated by  years  of  brutality  and  repression 
has  been  taken  over  from  within  by  an 
equally  brutal  and  repressive  group  who 
are  waiting  to  take  command  of  the 
country.  Just  as  the  populist  Kerensky 
regime  was  displaced  and  eventually 
liquidated  by  a  Bolshevik  minority  in  the 
Russian  revolution,  there  is  a  grave  risk 
that  Guillermo  Ungo  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  relatively  moderate  Democratic 
Revolutionary  Front  will  be  displaced 
and  liquidated  by  a  Leninist  minority 
which  has  assumed  control  of  the  DRU 
and  the  FMLN.  Given  this,  and  given 
the  manifest  lack  of  popular  support  for 
the  leftist  opposition,  it  is  evident  that 
those  who  hold  that  the  Duarte  govern- 
ment is  confronted  by  a  popular  libera- 
tion movement  have  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing still  another  myth.  Let  me  turn  to 
a  third. 

THZ    MTTH    or   SOVIET   AND   CUBAN   NrUTaAUTT 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  the  State 
Department  white  paper  on  February  23, 
1981,  many  people  have  either  refused  to 
believe  or  downplayed  the  significance  of 
the  overwhelming  evidence  that  Cuban, 
Nicaragtian,  Russian,  and  Vietnamese 
authorities  have  conspired  to  ship  mas- 
sive quantities  of  arms  to  the  Salva- 
doran left.  As  one  would  expect,  the 
white  paper  was  greeted  with  pious 
denials  by  the  Soviets  and  others,  in- 
cluding the  FMLN. 

I  am  disturbed  that  many  Americans 
are  apparently  convinced  that  their  own 
Government  can  never  tell  the  truth 
while  the  Soviet  Government  can  never 
tell  a  lie.  It  is  as  though  the  white  paper 


was  a  predictable  product  of  a  Reagan 
administration  which  has  been  presimaed 
since  the  election  to  side  with  the  right 
and  use  "traditional"  right-wing  con- 
demnation of  Soviet  infiuence  as  a  tool. 
The  reality  is  far  different,  however,  not 
the  least  because  the  evidence  of  Soviet 
interference  is  clear  and  overwhelming. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  let  us  put 
the  significance  of  these  arms  shipments 
in  proper  context.  Few  Americans  are 
going  to  claim  that  the  arms  shipments 
precipitated  the  violence  in  El  Salvador, 
or  that  Cuban  and  other  foreign  med- 
dling is  the  primary  cause  of  a  long- 
standing pattern  of  violence.  The  basic 
causes  of  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador  are 
indigenous  to  El  Salvador.  They  date 
back  more  than  50  yetirs  and  they  are 
rooted  in  the  pattern  of  structural  vio- 
lence which  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  and 
the  other  reformists  are  committed  to 
eliminate.  Our  own  Government  has 
acknowledged  as  much  on  several  occa- 
sions. 

For  instance.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Walter  Stoessel  recently  testified  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
that: 

While  the  guerrillas  in  Bl  Salvador  are  cx- 
.  temally  supported,  they  also  feed  on  domes- 
tic Ills.  These  Include  years  of  repressive 
and  unresponsive  governments  and  Inequi- 
table distribution  of  resources  and  life  op- 
portunities. For  this  reason,  the  major 
emphasis  of  our  assistance  program  for  EI 
Salvador  is  economic  rather  than  military. 


Equally,  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick 
agrees  that : 

H  Salvador  Is  a  country  with  profoundly 
Inequitable  distribution  of  wealth  and  status, 
a  largely  Illiterate  population,  miserable 
poverty,  and  a  negative  political  tradition. 

In  other  words,  the  Cuban  arms  and 
Cuban  paramilitary  intervention  did 
not  cause  the  conflict  to  break  out  in  the 
first  place.  But  such  activities  did  occur, 
and  they  did  add  fuel  to  the  fire.  The  in- 
flux of  arms  gave  the  armed  leftist  op- 
position the  means  by  which  to  carry  out 
the  January  offensive,  and  it  substantial- 
ly threatened  the  stability  of  the  only 
decent  government  El  Salvador  has  had 
in  many  years. 

While  one  can  argue  about  the  proper 
U.S.  response  to  this  Intrusion  by  outside 
Communist  states,  cme  cannot  and  should 
not  deny  that  it  has  occurred  or  that  it 
merits  some  serious  thought.  One  again, 
support  for  this  ccwnes  from  some  sur- 
prising sources. 

The  New  Republic  editorial  staff  has 
concluded  that: 

The  left's  arms  do  indeed  come  from  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  its  leaders  do  indeed  meet 
in  Havana.  But  that  Is  not  sufficient  reason 
for  opposing  them.  The  reason  to  oppose 
them  Is  because  of  what  they  intend  to  do — 
which  Is  to  turn  El  Salvador  Into  another 
Cuba. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  let  me  stress 
that  this  assessment  comes  not  from  the 
Government,  nor  from  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, but  rather  from  a  magazine 
which  has  been  known  for  years  for  Its 
liberal  rather  than  its  conservative  point 
of  view. 

Equally,  former  Ambassador  White, 
who  has  publicly  stated  his  belief  that 
our  current  policy  in  El  Salvador  is  both 


disproportionate  and  counter-produc- 
tive, fully  accepts  the  necessity  to 
counter  outside  interference.  In  his  de- 
bate with  Jeanne  Kirkpatrick,  White 
stated: 

We  have  seen  over  the  last  few  day*  or 
weeks  a  great  emphasis  on  the  enemy  with- 
out. I  applaud  this  Administration  for  em- 
phasizing that  danger  and  for  sealing  oft  El 
Salvador  from  this  influx  of  arms  from  com- 
munist and  communist-related  countries. 
.  .  .  However,  that  traffic  has  been  If  not  en- 
tirely stopped,  ninety-nine  percent  stopped. 
Now  Is  not  the  time  to  emphasize  mUltary 
assistance. 

Finally,  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1981,  the  Rev.  J.  Bryan  Hehlr, 
who  represented  the  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference, both  recognized  and  condemned 
Soviet  and  Cuban  Interference  in  El 
Salvador.  This  statment,  of  course,  came 
from  an  organization  which  has  been 
deeply  disturbed  about  some  of  our  re- 
cent policies  in  El  Salvador.  Once  again, 
however,  concern  and  disagreement  did 
not  lead  to  abandoning  the  truth.  Rev- 
erend Hehir,  like  Ambassador  White 
and  others,  recognizes  what  the  real  is- 
sues are  and  resists  the  temptation  to 
press  his  viewjwints  through  the  vehicle 
of  mythology.  Let  me  now  turn  to  a 
fourth,  and  final,  example  of  the  myths 
which  warp  our  debate  of  U.S.  policy. 

THE  MTTH  OF  A  CS.  QUEST  rO*  SIMPtJSTIC 
SOLUTIONS 

The  final  myth  In  some  ways  follows 
from  the  first  three.  It  is  widely  claimed 
by  many  critics  that  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment does  not  recognize  the  complexity 
of  the  situation  in  El  Salvador,  and  that 
it  seeks  merely  to  prop  up  a  regime,  no 
matter  how  impopular.  which  will  be 
friendly  to  U.S.  interests.  Indeed,  the 
more  radical  persons  who  hold  to  this 
view  believe  that  we  would  favor, 
whether  implicitly  or  explicitly,  a  right- 
ist coup  in  El  Salvador.  Once  again, 
massive  evidence  simply  does  not  bear 
out  this  myth. 

In  man>  respects,  the  decisions  of  the 
Reagan  administration  represent  mar- 
ginal changes  in  the  policy  first  set  out 
by  Jimmy  Carter.  As  noted  earlier.  Under 
Secretary  Stoessel  has  stressed  that  the 
great  bulk  of  our  aid  Is  economic  In 
nature,  and  it  Is  designed  to  address  the 
pressing  problons  of  Salvadoran  pov- 
erty, both  directly  and  indirectly  by  sus- 
taining the  land  and  banking  reforms  of 
the  Duarte  government. 

This  bears  repetition,  for  it  is  most 
singular  that  an  avowedly  conservative 
administration  is  actively  supporting  a 
program  of  reform  in  El  Salvador  that 
many  American  conservatives  would 
doubtless  find  shocking. 

Just  as  important,  spokesmen  for  the 
Government  have  repeatedly  made  clear 
that  we  support  democratic  change,  hu- 
man rights,  reforms,  and  whatever  elec- 
toral solution  the  Salvadorans  them- 
selves choose  to  adopt.  William  Dyess. 
principal  spokesman  for  the  State  De- 
partment, made  this  clear  on  February 
18  of  this  year.  Five  days  later,  the  white 
paper  explicitly  noted  the  long  history  of 
rightist  repression  in  El  Salvador  and 
clearly  stated  that  the  U.S.  Government 
supports  measures  directed  against  the 
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Salvadoran  right  as  well  as  the  left.  On 
March  4,  Secretary  Haig,  responding  to 
the  underground  news  conference  of 
rightist  terrorist  Maj.  Roberto  D'Aubuis- 
son,  stated  that  we  will  not  support  a 
rightist  government  installed  by  the  coup 
dietat  promoted  by  D'Aubuisson.  In 
short,  Mr.  President,  our  Government 
has  made  as  clear  as  possible  its  sup- 
port for  reform,  for  elections,  and  for 
whatever  peaceful  solution  the  Salva- 
dorans  themselves  adopt. 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive 
statement  of  our  position  occurred  on 
March  3,  1981,  when  Gen.  Vernon  Wal- 
ters, acting  as  special  envoy  to  Latin 
American  countries,  met  at  length  with 
President  Carlos  Andres  Perez  of  Ven- 
ezuela and  the  Dominican  political  leader 
Jose  Francisco  Pena  Gomez.  General 
Walters  assured  these  regional  leaders 
that  our  Government  desires  a  negoti- 
ated rather  than  a  military  solution  to 
the  violence  in  El  Salvador;  that  we  look 
forward  to  elections;  that  we  will  ac- 
tively support  a  pliiralistic  society  and 
government  which  represent  all  sectors 
of  the  Salvadoran  polity;  and  that  our 
concern  which  prompted  the  white  paper 
and  the  overseas  tours  of  various  envoys 
was  with  Cuban  and  Soviet  meddling. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  it  is  simply  not 
true  that  we  wish  to  promote  any  par- 
ticular electoral  outcome  in  El  Salvador 
or  that  we  are  Ignorant  of  the  highly 
complex  nature  of  this  tragic  situation. 

THK    RIAL    ISSTTES    IN    THE    DEBATK 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spent  consider- 
able time  atempting  to  dispel  a  number 
of  myths  which  warp  the  current  debate 
over  U.S.  policy  in  El  Salvador  and 
throughout  Central  America  in  general. 
Admittedly,  this  has  been  more  in  the 
nature  of  bnish -clearing  than  of  pro- 
posing solutions.  I  would  like  therefore 
briefly  to  outline  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
real  essence  of  the  debate  and  my  own 
views  on  the  matter. 

First,  as  former  Ambassador  White. 
Representative  Clarence  Long,  and 
Archbishop  James  Hlckev  have  all  noted, 
the  principal  issue  which  separates  all 
those  concerned  about  El  Salvador  is  the 
question  of  military  versus  economic  as- 
sistance. It  is  simply  specious  to  claim 
that  the  United  States  should  wash  Its 
hands  of  the  entire  matter  and  cut  off  all 
aid.  TO  do  so  is  simply  to  promote  more 
starvation  rather  than  less,  to  foster 
misery  rather  than  peace.  El  Salvador 
faces  grievous  oroblems  of  unemploy- 
ment, capital  flight,  net  disinvestment, 
and  poverty.  An  elimination  of  all  assist- 
ance, both  economic  and  mllitarv  as 
proposed  bv  a  few  people,  is  shortsighted 
and  even  inhuman. 

There  is.  however,  considerable  con- 
cern over  whether  further  military  as- 
sistance will  not  prove  counter-produc- 
tive. It  might  lead,  according  to  this 
vem  of  thought,  to  a  decreased  emphasis 
on  the  process  of  economic  reform  and 
recovery  It  might  also  promote  more 
rather  than  less  violence.  It  mii?ht  en- 
courage the  rightists,  or  those  who  favor 
asimply  military  solution,  to  force 
President  Duarte  out  of  power.  Less 
dramatically,  it  might  shift  the  balance 
Of  power  within  the  ruling  coaUtion 
more  in  favor  of  Colonel  Gutterlez  and 


his  supporters   rather  than  President 
Duarte  and  his  allies. 

These  are  all  legitimate  questions. 
While  I  do  not  currently  share  aU  the 
fears  of  those  who  propose  a  complete 
cessation  of  military  aid,  I  recognize 
and  understand  such  concerns.  Indeed, 
I  have  written  to  Secretary  Haig  myself, 
seeking  assurances  that  we  will  not  lose 
sight  of  the  ultimately  political  and 
economic  nature  of  the  problems  in  El 
Salvador.  I  look  forward  to  a  debate  on 
this  subject,  for  it  addresses  perhaps  the 
core  issue,  it  will  prove  informative,  and 
it  will  result  in  a  more  comprehensive 
understanding  of  a  highly  complex  and 
highly  important  matter. 

Second,  there  is  the  issue  of  Cuban, 
Nicaraguan,  Soviet,  and  other  interfer- 
ence, and  how  best  to  handle  such  in- 
volvement. Once  again,  informed  and 
concerned  people  have  addressed  the 
key  points  in  this  issue.  Many  persons 
believe,  for  instance,  that  the  steps  taken 
by  President  Carter  on  January  17,  1981, 
to  restore  nonlethal  military  assistance 
and  to  provide  as  well  $5  million  worth 
of  lethal  military  equipment  were  suf- 
ficient. Such  persons  hold  that  these 
arms  were  all  that  was  needed  to  re- 
plenish what  was  used  to  counter  the 
January  offensive,  and  that  once  the 
balance  was  restored  we  could  look  for- 
ward to  further  progressive  work  by  the 
IXiarte  government.  While  I  believe  my- 
self that  somewhat  more  was  needed, 
the  point  raised  by  these  persons  is 
worthy  of  debate. 

A  second  school  of  thought  holds  that 
President  Carter's  decisions  required  the 
supplemental  step,  taken  by  President 
Reagan,  of  publishing  a  detailed  ac- 
counting of  outside  interference.  In  oth- 
er words,  these  people  believe  that  it  was 
necessary  both  to  restore  the  military 
balance  between  the  government  and 
the  armed  opposition,  and  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  our  awareness  of  out- 
side interference,  coupled  with  our  ccm- 
demnation  of  such  acts.  There  is  con- 
siderable merit  to  this  point  of  view. 

Finally,  of  course,  there  are  those  who 
hold  that  both  of  the  preceding  steps 
were  necessary,  but  that  they  needed  as 
well  to  be  bolstered  by  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  our  own  military  support.  This, 
of  course,  has  proved  the  most  conten- 
tious point  in  this  issue. 

Third,  there  is  the  issue  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary advisers.  Opinion  is  divided  along 
clear  lines  here,  with  one  side  fearful 
that  an  attack  on  our  advisers  will  impel 
us  to  begin  an  incremental  process  of 
inevitably  greater  involvement.  The 
other  side,  of  course,  believes  that  our 
advisers  are  necessary  both  to  provide 
the  technical  training  necessary  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  helicopters  and  other 
complex  equipment  and  to  provide  some 
rudimentary  education  in  the  rules  of 
engagement,  fire  discipline,  and  so  forth. 
The  latter  training,  it  is  felt,  will  eventu- 
ally result  in  far  fewer  casualties  caused 
bv  excessive  force.  While  it  will  not  end 
the  fighting,  it  may  result  in  fewer  fatali- 
ties among  those  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  caught  in  the  crossfire. 

Again,  this  issue  is  clearly  debatable. 
My  communication  with  Secretary  Haig 
specifically  addressed  this  point,  for 
many  of  my  constituents  are  deeply  dis- 


turbed over  the  presence  of  advisers  in 
El  Salvador,  and  I  can  understand  this 
concern.  Vietnam  is  an  example  of 
gradual  involvement  which  grows  out  of 
hand,  and  it  is  an  example  few  of  us 
will  ever  forget.  While  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  anything  mechanistically 
inevitable  about  the  decisions  taken  by 
our  Government,  and  while  I  believe  that 
the  experience  of  Vietnam  is  the  greatest 
deterrent  against  a  repetition  of  such  a 
catastrophe,  I  once  again  feel  that  this 
is  an  issue  which  deserves  debate. 

Finally,  of  course,  there  is  the  issue 
of  contingency  planning.  Many  people 
wish  that  we  could  more  clearly  state 
what  responses  we  will  make  to  any 
number  of  possible  events,  such  as  an 
attack  on  the  U.S.  presence,  a  new  of- 
fensive, a  growth  of  rightist  influence, 
and  so  forth.  Again,  this  is  a  point  which 
bears  debate,  keeping  in  mind  that  we 
cannot  overspecify  the  future  and  that 
we  should  not  list  every  conceivable  re- 
sponse which  we  might  take  to  every 
conceivable  contingencv.  To  do  so  is  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  those  who  wish 
us  ill. 

Ultimately,  Mr.  President,  the  question 
of  U.S.  policy  In  El  Salvador  has  few 
black  and  white  answers.  Like  any  matter 
of  foreign  policy,  it  represents  a  series  of 
hard  decisions  taken  in  ambiguous  cir- 
cumstances for  purposes  that  are  often 
unclear  until  events  have  more  fully  de- 
veloped. The  role  of  a  national  debate 
is  therefore  to  provide  guidance,  to  set 
limits,  and  to  raise  questions.  This  is  a 
crucial  element  of  foreign  policy,  and 
one  which  we  Ignore  at  our  peril.  In 
other  words,  I  encourage  debate,  for  it 
is  in  debate,  both  here  in  Congress  and 
throughout  America,  that  we  will  flnd 
our  strength  and  set  our  policy. 

I  do  not  encourage,  however,  rhetoric 
for  the  sake  of  rhetoric,  or  myth  for  the 
sake  of  rabble  rousing.  I  am  struck  by 
the  fact  that  much  of  what  has  passed 
for  debate  has  in  fact  been  the  indis- 
criminate find  repetitious  resort  to  dem- 
agoguery  and  myth  making.  I  am  also 
struck  bv  the  fact  that  much  of  this 
myth  making  seeks  to  draw  for  support 
upon  persons,  such  as  Ambassador  White 
or  Leonel  Gomez  or  Archbishop  Romero, 
whose  views  have  little  if  anything  in 
common  with  those  of  the  chief  mvth 
makers.  Indeed,  there  Is  considerable 
consensus  between  critics  and  supporters 
of  this  Government's  policies. 

It  is  agreed  that  President  Duarte 
represents  the  best  chance  for  El  Salva- 
dor to  come  to  peace  with  itself.  The 
debate  separating  critics  and  supporters 
of  President  Reagan's  policy  is  over  the 
kind  and  amount  of  support  which  we 
should  provide  to  President  Duarte.  and 
not  whether  such  support  is  merited  at 
all. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  armed  leftist  op- 
position in  El  Salvador  represents 
neither  the  wishes  nor  the  best  interests 
of  the  Salvadoran  peonle  themselves. 
Instead,  it  is  agreed  that  the  core  of  the 
leftist  opnositlon  is  to  be  found  in  a 
cabal  of  Leninists,  relying  upon  terror 
and  violence,  who  seek  to  emulate  Cuba 
and  other  Communist  nations.  The  real 
debate  separating  critics  and  supporters 
of  President  Reagan's  policies  is  over 
how  best  to  isolate  and  deal  with  these 
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terrorists,  through  military  assistance 
or  through  reforms  that  eliminate  the 
grievances  upon  which  they  depend 
for  sustenance. 

In  other  words,  there  is  both  consensus 
and  disconsensus.  There  is.  in  short,  the 
basis  for  a  productive  debate,  one  which 
might  result  in  the  alteration  of  our  for- 
eign policy  just  as  readily  as  it  might 
result  in  its  continuation.  Mr.  President, 
let  us  get  on  with  this  debate,  but  let  us 
insure  that  It  is  in  fact  a  debate  rather 
than  the  blind  resort  to  slogans  that 
are  suited  only  to  bumper  stickers. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  cite  my  own  beliefs  insofar  as  I 
can  outline  them.  Senators  will  remem- 
ber that  I  testified  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  later  worked  very 
hard  in  this  Chamber  in  order  to  secure 
passage  of  the  supplemental  funding  for 
Nicaragua.  I  stated  at  the  time  that 
many  of  us  might  have  preferred  to  see 
another  government  than  the  Sandinis- 
tas assume  power  after  Anastasio  So- 
moza  was  overthrown  by  a  populace  that 
detested  him.  However,  the  reality  was 
that  we  had  to  deal  with  the  Sandinistas 
and  not  with  some  preferred  alternative. 
To  my  mind,  what  was  important  then, 
and  is  important  now,  is  to  recognize  that 
we  in  this  country  have  for  far  too  long 
simply  overlooked  what  happens  in  Latin 
America.  We  have  pursued  a  foreign  pol- 
icy based  in  equal  parts  on  panic  and 
neglect,  ignoring  reality  and  confusing 
the  support  of  fragile  governments  with 
the  friendship  of  populations.  Thus,  I 
urged  the  passage  of  funding  for  Nica- 
ragua in  hopes  that  it  would  provide  the 
seed  money  for  needed  reforms,  that  it 
would  preserve  a  centrist  element  within 
a  country  that  was  increasingly  radical, 
and  that  it  would  maintain  some  meas- 
ure of  American  influence  in  a  country 
that  desperately  needed  help  from  aU 
available  sources. 

Since  the  passage  of  that  bill,  Nicara- 
gua has  not  behaved  in  a  way  that  would 
endear  it  to  most  Americans,  of  what- 
ever political  conviction.  It  has  attempted 
to  foster  armed  insurrection  beyond  its 
own  borders.  It  has  abused  the  civil  and 
human  rights  of  many  of  its  own  citizens, 
including  Jose  Esteban  Gronzalez,  the 
noted  human  rights  critic  who  suffered 
so  badly  under  Somoza.  It  has  period- 
ically shut  down  and  harrassed  the  staff 
of  La  Prensa,  the  one  newspaper  pre- 
serving a  modicum  of  independence  from 
the  Sandinista  party  line.  It  has  increas- 
ingly made  clear  its  Marxist  convictions. 

But  I  do  not  regret  my  role  in  securing 
assistance  for  Nicaragua.  The  decision 
to  provide  this  funding  was  a  straight 
gamble,  and  it  was  taken  long  after  our 
neglect  had  precluded  any  other  options. 
As  such,  it  was  worth  it  simply  on  those 
terms  alone.  But  just  as  important,  while 
Nicaragua  is  not  as  democratic  and  pro- 
American  as  we  might  wish,  it  certainly 
is  not  as  communistic  and  anti-American 
as  it  could  be.  It  is  not  another  Cuba.  As 
I  often  explain,  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5,  with 
one  and  five  representing  the  extremes 
and  three  as  the  preferred  outcome,  Nic- 
aragua can  be  viewed  as  a  four.  This  is 
unfortunate,  but  clearly  not  so  unfortu- 
nate as  if  it  were  a  five.  And  the  proper 
U.S.  policy  in  the  rest  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca could  result  in  a  three. 


By  the  same  token.  El  Salvador  can 
currently  be  envisioned  as  a  two.  All 
Americans  who  care  for  basic  human 
rights  and  who  hope  for  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  Central  America  are  rightly  dis- 
turbed over  the  continued  terror  in  El 
Salvador.  The  reforms  of  the  Duarte 
government  need  further  implementa- 
tion, and  the  abuses  of  the  security  forces 
must  be  brought  under  control  and  ended 
altogether. 

However,  the  country  has  clearly 
changed,  and  changed  for  the  better, 
since  the  days  of  the  oligarchy  when  2 
percent  of  the  population  controlled 
70  or  more  percent  of  the  land. 
While  much  remain  to  be  done,  we 
should  not  under-rate  what  has  been 
done  or  express  despair  that  unrealistic 
expectations  have  not  yet  been  met.  In 
this  regard.  I  was  struck  by  an  article  in 
last  Sunday's  Washington  Post,  noting 
that  many  critics  are  upset  that  only  283 
of  315  farms  have  thus  far  been  taken 
over  by  the  government  in  phase  I  of  the 
land  reform  program.  Mr.  President.  I 
contend  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
any  country,  much  less  one  only  now 
emerging  from  years  of  oligarchic  con- 
trol, to  accomplish  an  87  percent  comple- 
tion rate  of  so  ambitious  a  program  in  so 
short  a  time.  Rather  than  noting  that 
the  glass  is  half  empty,  let  us  be  pleased 
that  it  is  half  full,  particularly  since  the 
Romero  and  preceding  governments 
would  have  broken  the  glass  altogether. 

In  other  words,  let  us  give  credit  to 
the  Duarte  government  for  moving  El 
Salvador  so  far  along  the  road  to  reform. 
And  I  mean  this  literally,  for  it  is  the 
lack  of  consumer  credit  that  is  now  most 
hampering  further  implementation  of 
the  land  reform  program.  Changes  of 
such  magnitude  as  President  Duarte  is 
trying  to  accomplish  require  two  things 
above  all:  time  and  material  resources. 
We  have  it  in  our  power  to  give  him  a 
substantial  measure  of  each.  It  requires 
that  we  be  realistic  about  the  situation, 
that  we  not  demand  more  than  can  be 
accomplished  by  any  government,  and 
that  we  can  provide  further  economic  as- 
sistance. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  have  the  opportunity  to  deal 
with  a  situation  in  El  Salvador  that  is 
very  different  from  that  which  we  faced 
last  year  in  Nicaragua.  In  Nicaragua,  it 
was  too  late  to  encourage  reform  by  the 
time  we  noted  the  existence  of  problems, 
and  we  were  therefore  left  with  only 
short-term  and  last-minute  gambles  in 
hopes  of  preserving  a  democratic  option. 
In  El  Salvador,  a  wise  foreign  policy  can 
act  before  the  fact  and  encourage  pre- 
cisely what  those  of  us  who  sympaUiize 
with  changes  most  want :  meaningful  re- 
forms, greater  economic  welfare,  political 
liberty,  independence  from  any  outside 
influence,  and  peace. 

Ever  since  the  Puebla  Conference  of 
Latin  American  Bishops  in  1979,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  is  enor- 
mously influential  in  Latin  America,  has 
recognized  that  there  must  be,  in  the 
words  of  the  conferees,  an  "option  for  the 
poor."  The  church  has  faced  up  to  its 
responsibilities  in  a  region  of  the  world 


where  far  too  many  people  suffer  need- 
lessly from  economic  injustice,  political 
persecution,  and  feudal  terror. 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  speaking  in  Brazil 
in  1979,  was  more  explicit  about  this 
point.  As  he  reminded  us  then: 

Anyone  who  reflects  on  the  reality  of  Latin 
America,  as  it  presents  Itself  at  this  moment, 
is  led  to  agree  that  the  realization  of  justice 
on  this  continent  faces  a  clear  dUemma: 
either  It  will  come  through  profound  and 
courageous  reforms,  according  to  principles 
that  express  the  supremacy  of  the  dignity 
of  man,  or  It  wUl  come — but  without  lasting 
result  and  without  the  forces  of  violence. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  clear  need  for 
"profoimd  and  courageous  reforms" 
throughout  much  of  Latin  America,  and 
in  El  Salvador  specifically.  President 
Duarte  has  recognized  this  need  and  has 
acted  upon  it  with  dignity  and  with  cour- 
age. It  may  be  too  late;  the  forces  of 
violence  may  yet  nm  their  course,  with- 
out lasting  result  and  without  benefit. 
The  stream  of  casualty  figures  from  El 
Salvador  makes  this  a  clear  possibility. 

But  let  us  not  abandon  this  challenge 
before  we  know  the  outcome;  let  us  not 
consign  future  generations  of  Central 
Americans  to  an  endless  cycle  of  repres- 
sion from  the  right  and  terror  from  the 
left;  let  us  work  together,  here  In  this 
country  and  with  appropriate  figures  In 
Latin  America,  profoundly  and  courage- 
ously, to  bring  about  reforms.  Above  all. 
therefore,  let  us  debate  our  course  and 
then  set  out  upon  that  course.  Let  us  not 
waste  our  time  and  the  lives  of  Salvador- 
ans  with  endless  sloganeering.  The  Issue 
Is  far  too  important  for  us  to  be  diverted 
by  those  who  wish  to  promote  their  own 
narrow  aims  through  catering  to  mythol- 
ogy. 

J4r.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rscord  a  re- 
cent article  In  the  New  Republic,  the 
editorial  bv  Georgle  Aime  Geyer  in  the 
Washington  Star,  and  my  letter  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Haig. 

There  being  no  obiectlon.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

COMMrTTEX  ON  OOVEBNltENTAl.  A»T»1«S, 

Woihinqton.  DC.  March  6,  19»1. 
Hon.  Alekanoek  Haig, 

Secretary    of    State.    Department    o/    State, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dea«  Ma  Secketabt;  Having  cloeely  fol- 
lowed events  throughout  Central  America  for 
the  past  few  years.  I  am  greatly  encouraged 
that  we  have  recognized  the  crucial  Import- 
ance of  this  region.  As  President  Reagan 
pointed  out  In  his  speech  to  the  naUon  on 
October  19.  1980,  no  area  of  the  world  should 
have  a  higher  priority  than  the  place  where 
we  live,  the  Western  Hemisphere.  For  too 
long,  we  pursued  a  policy  of  apathy  and 
neglect,  prompting  many  Central  American 
and  Caribbean  countries  to  turn  elsewhere 
for  guidance  and  assistance.  Consequently.  I 
am  most  pleased  to  see  us  resxime  the  Initia- 
tive In  our  relations  with  these  countries. 

I  am  partlciUarly  gratified  by  our  recogni- 
tion that  stopping  Cuban  and  Soviet  pene- 
tration Is  not  enough.  Many  Central  Amer- 
ican governments  are  caught  In  a  race  be- 
tween revolution  and  reform.  As  you  and  the 
President  have  made  clear.  It  U  imperative 
that  we  work  to  provide  the  economic  and 
political  support  necessary  to  solve  the  press- 
ing problems  In  this  region. 

As  the  recent  State  Department  white 
paper  makes  clear,  thlfi  Is  particularly  true  in 
El  Salvador.  The  need  for  the  reforms  in- 
troduced by  the  Duarte  government  Is  manl- 
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feet,  and  It  Is  not  surprising  that  such  re- 
forms are  opposed  by  the  extreme  left  as 
well  as  the  extreme  right.  Significant  reform 
reduces  the  attractiveness  of  the  radical  op- 
tion, and  It  represents  a  blow  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  Cuban  and  other  adventurers.  There- 
fore, reform  must  continue.  It  Is  the  best 
means  of  fighting  radicalism.  That  slgnlfl- 
cact  progress  has  been  made  In  this  regard 
was  strongly  Indicated  by  the  failure  of  the 
January  offensive.  Pew  Salvadorans  were 
willing  to  Join  the  rebels. 

But  more  must  be  done  If  the  American 
public  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  El  Salvador 
are  to  understand  the  Issue  and  support  the 
efforts  of  the  Duarte  government.  A  govern- 
ment that  faces  the  doubts  of  Its  citizens  Is 
crippled.  Likewise,  a  foreign  policy  that  Is 
not  supported  by  a  wide  spectrum  of  opin- 
ion Is  hampered.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
sudden  rush  to  sa  Salvador  of  05.  Journal- 
ists Inexperienced  in  Central  American  affairs 
can  cause  such  constraints  to  develop. 

In  short,  Mr.  Secretary,  your  policy  Is  In 
trouble  unless  there  Is  clear  evidence  that 
rightist  as  well  as  leftist  terror  Is  being  dealt 
with. 

I  support  our  policy  In  El  Salvador.  I  be- 
lieve that  President  Reagan  has  recognized 
and  acted  upon  a  major  challenge  to  hemi- 
spheric security.  I  support  his  call  for  in- 
creased economic  assistance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador.  I  am  pleased  that  he 
has  publicized  the  information  about  Cuban, 
Vietnamese,  and  Soviet  subversion,  dramat- 
ically Illustrating  that  an  unstable  situation 
has  been  worsened  by  our  adversaries. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  additional  steps  be 
taken  soon.  Specifically,  I  would  ask  that  you 
convey  to  the  Duarte  government  the  ur- 
gency of  demonstrating  full  cooperation  In 
the  Investigation  of  the  murders  of  Maura 
Clarke,  Jean  Donovan,  Ita  Ford,  and  Dorothy 
Kazel.  You  already  know  how  important  this 
would  be  to  many  In  this  country.  I  would 
also  ask  that  you  and  other  spokesmen  for 
the  government  continually  emphasize  to 
all  Americans  that  our  support  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  means  that  we  are 
fully  committed  to  the  process  of  reform 
rather  than  the  attitudes  expressed  by  Ma- 
jor D'Aublsson  and  others.  I  thought  Fred- 
erick CUapln  did  It  well  on  March  5. 

And  finally  it  would  be  reassuring  to  many 
to  know  that  the  decision  to  send  United 
States  military  personnel  carries  with  it  a 
commitment  not  to  panic,  not  to  overreact, 
not  to  alter  the  policy  course  of  ensuring  a 
moderate,  representative,  and  stable  govern- 
ment In  the  event  of  an  attack  on  this  U5 
presence. 

The  recent  election  demonstrated  clearly 
that  we  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  restore 
this  country's  strength  and  return  a  measure 
of  assertlveness.  control,  and  reliability  to 
our  foreign  policy.  It  would  be  an  Immeas- 
urable tragedy  If  this  opportunity  were  lost 
because  the  American  public  became  polar- 
ized over  the  Issue  of  El  Salvador  Continued 
reassurance  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  con- 
vert the  situation  In  El  Salvador  Into  a  mili- 
tary operation— whether  through  American 
arms  or  American  troops — can  go  a  long  way 
toward  preserving  the  current  consensus 
particularly  If  such  reassurance  Is  coupled 
with  tangible  evidence  of  progress  by  the 
Duarte  government. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DAVK  DTTRZKBCKGnt, 

V.S.  Senate. 

AitxBicAif  CATHOuca  At*  B«tj»o  Usro  ow  El 

Salvado* 

(By  George  Anne  Geyer) 

Salvadoran   Archlblahop   Arturo   Rivera  y 

pamas.  whose  own  reformist  credentials  are 

impeccable,  said  last  week:  "The  left  has  lost 

support  because  the  people  saw  they  were 

^.?J^,.    **'*'^  '"  "buming  power  than  in 
fulflUing  hope  for  the  people." 


The  president  of  the  temporary  govern- 
ment. Napoleon  Duarte,  Is  the  most  promi- 
nent and  respected  Catholic  In  the  country 
and  founder  of  the  Christian  Democrat  Party. 
He  Is  fighting  to  bold  things  together  until 
elections  in  1982. 

Figures  Just  out  on  the  first  year  of  his 
government's  massive  reform  show  not  only 
that  It  is  working  but  that  production  has 
even  remained  stable  in  this  turbulent  year. 

And  yet — and  yet — this  last  week  has  seen 
demonstrations  throughout  the  United  States 
xmprecedented  since  the  Vietnam  War.  They 
were  waged  largely  by  Roman  Catholics,  and 
they  were  all  against  Rivera,  Duarte  and  the 
land  reforms. 

Perhaps  most  ironically,  they  were  mourn- 
ing the  first  anniversary  of  the  assassination 
of  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero,  who  was  mur- 
dered In  his  chapel,  probably  by  the  far  right. 
They  were  doing  this  In  his  name. 

But  how  many  of  the  mourners  and  the 
manipulative  activists  actually  knew  Romero, 
a  man  I  revered,  or  know  the  endless,  danger- 
ous and  unique  complexities  of  Salvadoran 
politics  and  society? 

FAB  USfT  TAKES  OVXK 

When  I  Interviewed  Romero  In  August  1979, 
for  Instance,  he  was  bitterly  critical  of  the 
Marxists.  "When  I  returned  from  Rome  In 
April,  I  found  their  bombs  In  the  cathedral," 
he  said.  "Our  popular  groups  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  far  left.  They  want  the  church  to 
support  everything,  not  only  Justice  but  all 
their  strategies." 

He  was  equally  critical  of — and  determined 
to  make  a  change  In — the  "theology  of  libera- 
tion," which  reached  Its  quintessence  In  El- 
Salvador  and  which.  In  effect,  makes  Chris- 
tianity and  Marxism  almost  Interchangeable. 

"If  'liberation'  la  only  temporal,  that  Is  not 
complete."  the  archbishop  conunented.  "I've 
always  said  that  such  a  'liberation'  Is  not 
Christian.  It  must  be  total — social,  yes,  but 
eternal  and  transcendent." 

It  is  true  that  Romero  hated  the  far  right, 
which  Is  as  much  the  author  of  the  bloody 
carnage  in  El  Salvador  as  the  left.  Only  a 
month  before  his  death,  he  wrote  a  now  fa- 
mous letter  to  the  American  bishops  begging 
them  to  fight  against  American  military  aid 
to  the  right.  But  what  people  are  not  remem- 
bering Is  that  he  was  a  balanced  man  of  the 
humane  center  and  was  against  both  ex- 
tremes. 

His  relationship  with  the  American  church 
Is  one  reason  for  the  little  less  than  extraor- 
dinary reaction  by  American  Catholics  last 
week.  The  terrible  murders  of  the  four  Ameri- 
can Catholic  women  in  El  Salvador,  probably 
also  by  the  right.  Is  another.  As  one  church 
leader  described  the  effect  of  the  murders 
here,  "The  death  of  the  four  became  the  sym- 
bol of  thousands  and  thousands  of  dead  there 
that  you  never  heard  about." 

At  the  same  time.  El  Salvador  is  the  first 
teat  of  "reverse  missions."  the  church's  pol- 
icy, developed  during  the  last  five  to  six  years, 
of  feeding  back  to  home  countries  Informa- 
tion about  the  peoples  and  countries  where  It 
has  missions. 

CONTBOL  TRZ  MILTTAST 

Now,  there  is  no  question  that  the  savage 
military  In  Salvador  has  to  be  changed  or 
destroyed — that  there  must  be  elections,  that 
this  slaughter  of  the  innocents  must  end. 
But  is  the  activist  Catholic  position  a  wise 
one?  The  answer  to  that  may  lie  In  these 
questions: 

Why  are  virtually  none  of  the  activist  Amer- 
ican Catholics  supporting  the  archbishop 
there?  President  Duarte?  The  Christian  Dem- 
ocrats? By  Ignoring  and  disparaging  the 
Catholic  leadership  in  El  Salvador,  are  the 
Americans  really  supporting  what  the  people 
there  want? 

Why  are  the  Catholic  missionaries  and 
other  American  church  leaders  not  support- 
ing land  reform?  Why  Indeed  do  many  of 


them  belong  to  the  American  protest  group, 
the  Committee  In  Solidarity  With  the  People 
of  EI  Salvador,  that  has  as  Its  No.  1  priority 
the  dismantling  of  the  land  reform?  Could  it 
not  be  that  the  church  people  are  accepting 
the  word  and  position  of  the  far  left,  which 
wants  to  destroy  all  other  organizations  so 
that  It  can  preside? 

MARXIST  CLEKGT 

Are  they  willing  to  recognize  the  fact,  as 
the  Vatican  certainly  has,  that  there  are 
many  clergy  there.  In  particular  many  Euro- 
pean Jesuits,  who  frankly  describe  them- 
selves as  "Christian-Marxists"  of  various  in- 
carnations? Do  they.  In  effect,  know  what 
confused  messages  they  are  responding  so 
tumultuously  to? 

Many  Catholic  activists  say  they  want  po- 
litical participation  for  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador as  well  as  economic  participation,  yet 
they  are  less  than  entirely  moral  when  they 
refuse  to  take  the  hard  responsibility  for  the 
structure  of  that  participation.  Many  of 
them,  to  put  It  bluntly,  are  being  used. 

(Prom  the  New  Republic,  Mar.  21,  1981] 
Salvaging  El  Salvador 

The  first  thing  that  needs  to  be  said  about 
El  Salvador  Is  that  it  Is  not  Vietnam.  It  needs 
to  be  said  because  from  the  op-ed  pages  to 
Capitol  Hill  the  specter  of  Vietnam  hovers 
over  the  El  Salvador  debate.  El  Salvador  is 
not  the  first  "new  Vietnam"  sighting.  Since 
the  fall  of  Saigon  In  1974  there  have  been 
many.  Angola.  Ethiopia,  and  Afghanistan 
were  thought  destined  to  be  Soviet  VIetnams. 
Cambodia  was  to  turn  Into  Vietnam's  Vlet- 
naim.  And  now  there  Is  Bl  Salvador. 

In  fact,  there  has  been  only  one  Vietnam, 
and  El  Salvador  Is  different  In  three  crucla' 
respects.  First.  Instead  of  a  succession  of 
swEiggerIng  tln-hom  generals,  we're  backing  a 
civilian  Christian  Democratic  president,  Jos6 
Napoleon  Duarte,  who  won  the  presidency 
nine  years  ago  In  the  only  fair  election  El 
Salvador  has  had  In  50  years.  (He  subse- 
quently was  denied  the  office,  tortured,  and 
exiled  by  the  military.)  Second.  Instead  of  a 
pwjpular  enemy  living  In  Jungles  and  villages 
where  "the  people  are  like  water  and  the 
army  Is  like  fish."  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
last  year  called  three  general  strikes  which  all 
failed.  And  this  year,  to  quote  former  US 
ambassador  to  EI  Salvador  Robert  White, 
they  gave  a  war  and  no  one  came.  Third,  in- 
stead of  half  a  anilUon  US  oonscrlprts.  we're 
sending  54  non-combatant  advisers,  volun- 
teers from  a  volunteer  armv.  Importing  the 
memory  of  Vietnam  Into  El  Salvador  Is  an 
e.xerclse  In  emotion,  not  analysis. 

The  second  thing  that  needs  to  be  said  Is 
that  El  Salvador  is  not  Poland.  Ronald  Steel 
put  that  proposition  In  these  pages  last  week : 
"The  question  raised  In  El  Salvador  today  Is. 
In  essence,  not  very  different  than  that  raised 
In  Poland.  Can  a  relatively  weak  country 
within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  a  great 
power  be  allowed  to  go  through  Its  own  social 
revolution?"  The  assumption  here  Is  that 
sincerity  requires  a  single  attitude  toward  all 
social  revolutions.  Tt  Is  a  false  assumption. 
Sincerity — and  wisdom — require  that  revolu- 
tions, like  all  political  events,  be  Judged  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  their  means  and  ends. 
The  Polish  labor  revolution  Is  a  non-vlolent 
movement  seeking  to  create  (again)  socialism 
with  a  human  face.  Tn  El  Salvador,  the  armed 
opposition  has  shown  little  evidence  of  a 
human  face.  It  Is  controlled  by  Leninists 
(Marxists  Is  a  term  more  apptly  applied  to 
bookish  types)  using  terror  to  establish  a 
radical.  anti-Western  communist  regime.  We 
have  no  moral  qualms  about  supporting  Po- 
land's revolutionaries  and  opposing  El 
Salvador's. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  based  US 
opposition  to  the  guerrillas  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  merely  surrogates  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba.  The  State  Deparment's 
European  blitz  to  peddle  copies  of  Its  "Com- 
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munlst  Interference  In  El  Salvador"  has 
been  Justly  ridiculed  as  a  replay  of  a  discred- 
ited Vietnam  argument  and  as  an  exercise 
In  hypocrisy,  given  Aimerlcan  willingness  to 
Intervene  on  the  other  side.  The  left's  arms 
do  Indeed  come  from  the  Soviet  bloc  and  its 
leaders  do  Indeed  meet  in  Havana.  But  that 
Is  not  sufficient  motive  for  opposing  them. 
The  rejwoin  to  oppose  them  is  because  of  what 
they  Intend  to  do — which  Is  to  turn  El  Sal- 
vador into  another  Cuba.  That  Is  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States.  If  we  believe 
anything  about  democracy  and  pluralism,  we 
must  believe  It  is  not  In  the  interest  of  El 
Salvador.  And  given  the  miserable  failure  of 
the  left  to  gain  support  for  its  strikes  and 
Its  "final  offensive,"  there  is  good  evidence 
that  the  Salvadoran  people  don't  believe  It  is 
In  their  Interest  either. 

The  real  dilemma  for  Amwicans  In  El  Sal- 
vador lies  In  facing  the  fact  that  the  right 
Is  Just  as  brutal  and  hostile  to  democratic 
values  and  human  rights  as  the  left.  Our 
values,  and  our  Interests,  demand  support 
for  the  center.  The  problem  Is  that  the  civil 
war  has  bisected  the  political  spectrum  and 
the  line  runs  right  through  the  center. 

When  Duarte  won  the  presidency  In  1972 
hla  vice  presidential  running  mate  was  a 
Social  Democrat,  Oulllermo  Ungo.  Ungo 
Joined  the  civilian-military  Junta  that  over- 
threw the  right-wing  dictatorship  In  October 
1979.  He  subsequently  quit  and  Joined  the 
guerrillas.  He  has  been  instrumental  In  get- 
ting support  for  the  left  from  European 
Soclsd  Democrats  and  from  Mexico.  They  see 
the  tide  of  revolution  in  Central  America  as 
irresistible.  Their  strategy  Is  to  acquiesce 
to  the  Inevitable  and  try  to  strengthen  the 
moderating  forces  In  the  leftist  coalition  to 
keep  the  poet-revolutionary  government 
from  becoming  too  radical.  The  flaw  In  this 
approach  Is  that  Ungo  leads  only  a  small 
splinter  In  the  opposition  coalition.  Is  ex- 
cluded from  the  central  military  directorate 
that  controls  It,  and  Is  allied  with  at  least 
three  well-armed  guerrilla  factions  who  be- 
lieve strongly  in  the  relation  between  power 
and  guns.  Ungo  has  no  guns,  only  friends. 
If  Ungo's  side  wins,  It  Is  doubtful  that  even 
Willy  Brandt  will  be  able  to  save  him  from 
his  friends. 

That  leaves  Duarte.  Since  the  1979  coup. 
American  policy  under  Carter  and  Reagan 
has  been  to  support  the  clvlUan-mllltary 
Junta  as  the  best  hope  for  the  center.  Oper- 
ating under  conditions  of  virtual  civil  war. 
It  has  achieved  genuine  change.  Before  the 
land  reform  about  half  of  all  agricultural 
land  was  owned  by  a  tiny  oligarchy.  With 
two  decrees  In  1980  the  government  trans- 
ferred more  than  half  of  that  property  to 
peasant  cooperatives  and  Individual  share- 
cropper families.  (Compare  this  achievement 
to  the  fact  that  in  Chile  all  the  land  reform 
under  presidents  Prel  and  Allende  redistrib- 
uted approximately  the  same  percentage  of 
the  land.)  More  than  half  the  peasantry  is 
newly  enfranchised.  And  the  Junta  has 
backed  up  land  reform  by  nationalizing  the 
banks  and  extending  credit  to  the  new  owner- 
farmers. 

The  problem  with  Duarte  Is  that  he  does 
not  have  full  control  over  the  forces  nomi- 
nally under  command.  El  Salvador  has  a 
system  of  semi -autonomous  militias.  The 
national  guard,  the  treasury  and  customs 
police,  and  the  national  police  all  have  de- 
centralized commands  and  often  act  on  be- 
half of  powerful  local  landlords.  The  State 
Department  estimates  that  about  20  percent 
of  the  regular  security  forces  are  sympathetic 
to  the  extreme  right.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Duarte  Is.  His  problem  Is  weakness  vls- 
a-vls  his  allies.  The  only  solution  is  to 
strengthen  him.  And  the  way  to  do  it  is 
with  aid. 

The  economic  aid  that  the  administration 
la  sending  is  desperately  needed,  especially 


in  the  face  of  leftist  attempts  to  destroy  the 
harvest  and  rightist  attempts  to  disrupt  the 
newly  formed  cooperatives.  In  any  case,  any 
society  undergoing  such  extensive  land  re- 
form can  expect  declines  In  production  (al- 
though surprisingly  these  have  been  mild 
thus  far)  as  old  agricultural  patterns  change 
and  as  some  economies  of  scale  are  lost. 

Military  assistance  Is  more  problematic. 
The  principal  purpose  is  to  counter  the  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  equipment  that  the  left  has 
recently  received,  to  replenish  the  stores 
spent  by  the  Junta  In  stopping  the  January 
offensive,  and  to  ensure  that  the  left  does 
not  achieve  a  military  victory.  It  is  true  that 
some  arms  may  fall  into  the  wrong  hands 
and  strengthen  the  extreme  right.  But  it  Is 
also  true  that  the  US,  by  making  it  clear  to 
the  army  that  it  can  only  acquire  vrtiat  It 
needs  through  Duarte,  strengthens  his  hand 
vls-a-vls  his  military.  As  a  civilian  and 
Christian  Democrat  with  few  personal  alle- 
giances In  the  armed  forces.  Duarte  needs 
this  lever  to  extend  some  control  over  the 
military  and  to  marshal  support  for  his  re- 
form program. 

The  modest  aid  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration seems  reasonable.  But  It  must  be  ac- 
companied by  clearly  spelled  out  conditions. 
First,  continuation  of  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram, in  particular  speeding  up  the  tedious 
task  of  assigning  and  distributing  titles  for 
the  land  already  transferred.  (According  to 
the  APL-CIO,  Duarte  is  proceeding  in  good 
faith  to  acompUsh  this  task.)  Second,  early 
elections  and  an  attempt  to  wean  some  of 
the  left-of-center  democratic  elements  into 
a  centrist  coalition.  Third,  as  much  pressure 
as  Duarte  and  the  regular  military  can  exert 
to  restrain  the  right-wing  death  squads. 
Fourth,  and  most  Important,  a  clear  under- 
standing by  the  military  that  a  coup  means 
they  are  on  their  own  and  no  longer  will 
receive  American  support. 

Our  quarrel  with  the  current  Reagan  i>oi  • 
icy  is  not  with  Its  actions  but  with  its  talk, 
which  makes  that  last  condition — ^that  we 
will  not  tolerate  to  declare  that  preventing  a 
leftlsh  victory  in  El  Salvador  is  a  test  case 
of  bom-again  American  will  and  prestige. 
The  current  situation  In  El  Salvador  is  too 
fluid,  the  actors  too  unpredictable  for  us  now 
to  make  a  solemn  conunltment  to  prevent 
a  leftist  victory.  Our  policy  must  be  to  do 
whatever  we  can  to  build  and  reunite  the 
center.  But  It  Is  possible  that  the  center 
will  collapse,  leaving  only  a  choice  between 
the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left.  As 
Duarte  himself  said  this  week,  that  would 
result  in  an  Inevitable  leftist  victory,  unless 
the  United  States  sent  In  ground  troops  In 
support  of  the  right.  In  that  case,  the  US 
would  find  Itself  In  a  land  war  not  merely 
against  a  small  guerrilla  army,  but  against 
an  aroused  population.  Now  that  would  be 
another  Vietnam.  It  would  tear  this  country 
apart  again  and  undo  a  decade  of  psycho- 
logical rebuilding  of  our  unity  and  national 
purpose.  It  would  likely  prove  to  be  military, 
and  certainly  moral,  disaster.  If  the  center 
collapses  we  might  have  to  withdraw  our  aid 
and  hope  that  the  Mexicans  and  Social  Dem- 
ocrats have  some  luck  in  moderating  the  vic- 
torious left  into  something  closer  to  a  Nica- 
ragua than  a  Cuba.  Tbe  point  is  that  we 
must  retain  the  option  of  changing  our  policy 
down  the  road.  If  necessary,  not  only  to 
avoid  disaster,  but  to  give  us  today  some 
leverage  with  any  rightists  contemplating  a 
coup. 

Drawing  lines  in  the  sand  is  a  high-stakes 
move  meant  for  Soviet  consumption.  The 
balance  of  forces  In  El  Salvador  Is  too  pre- 
carious for  our  policy  there  to  be  distorted 
by  such  gestures.  El  Salvador  is  very  small 
and  very  complex.  Any  US  policy  there  must 
be  grounded  in  Salvadorean  realities.  We  have 
little  Chance  of  succeeding  in  El  Salvador 
If  we  try  to  shape  Its  future  with  our  eyes 
fixed  on  Moscow,  on  Warsaw,  or  on  Vietnam. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  However,  under 
the  previous  order,  we  are  now  entering 
a  period  for  routine  morning  business, 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  WEEK 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
volunteers  are  part  of  a  tradition  older 
than  our  Nation.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
qualities  of  our  citizens  that  has  set 
the  United  States  apart  from  other  so- 
cieties has  been  the  willingness  of  Indl- 
divlduals  to  contribute  their  time,  their 
talents,  and  their  resources  to  help 
others.  No  other  country  can  match  ours 
for  the  Involvement  of  private  citiaens 
in  delivering  services  and  playing  a  role 
in  public  policy. 

April  26-May  2  has  been  proclaimed 
"National  Volunteer  Week."  As  a  life- 
long advocate  of  voluntarism — and,  as  a 
lifelong  volimteer — I  want  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  national 
celebration  of  the  many  contributions 
volimteers  make  every  day. 

The  tradition  of  contributing  time  and 
talent  has  been  especially  strong  In  my 
State  of  Minnesota.  One  out  of  every 
two  Minnesotans  is  Involved  in  a  volim- 
tary  activity.  The  dollar  worth  of  these 
volimteers  is  hard  to  calculate.  It  is  not 
unusual,  for  example,  for  a  Meals-on- 
Wheels  volimteer  in  Minnesota  to  drive 
300  miles  a  month  delivering  meals. 
Services  like  that  would  be  impossible 
without  volunteers.  Our  society  would 
certainly  be  much  poorer  were  It  not  for 
the  generosity  of  millions  of  volunteers. 

Those  contributions  that  so  many  in 
our  country  have  come  to  rely  on, 
though,  are  being  threatened.  Inflation, 
cuts  in  Government  spending,  and 
changing  demograrhics  are  making  it 
more  and  more  difiQcult  for  voluntary 
organizations  to  meet  their  present  goals. 
At  the  same  time,  those  same  factors  are 
making  it  more  imperative  that  volim- 
tary  groups  not  onlv  achieve  their  cur- 
rent goals,  but  expand  their  services. 

Volimtary  groups  provide  a  imiqfue 
service  delivery  alternative  to  Govern- 
ment. They  are  more  sensitive  to  Indi- 
vidual and  local  needs  and  they  are  far 
more  cost-efflcient  than  Government. 
Many  studies  have  demonstrated  that  a 
$1  contribution  to  a  volimtary  action 
organization  provides  the  equivalent  of 
$3  or  $4  in  services  to  people. 

Tlie  redirection  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment that  we  are  now  imdertaking 
depends,  in  large  measure,  on  a  parallel 
effort  to  encoiirage  greater  volimtary 
action.  Volimtary  groups  will  not  and 
should  not  replace  the  national  Govern- 
ment; they  can  and  should,  however,  be- 
come an  alternative  to  Government- 
provided  services. 

The  Natlcmal  Government  must  en- 
courage the  continued  development  of 
voluntarism  and  volimteerlsm  through 
the  measures  that  I  and  many  others 
have  urged.  Among  other  things,  we  must 
chance  the  Tax  Code  to  encourage  more 
charitable  contributions  and  to  recognize 
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the  true  value  of  a  volunteer's  time  and 
noncash  contributions. 

Just  as  Qovemxnent  is  being  called  on 
to  change,  so  too  must  the  voluntary 
organizations  themselves,  "niey  must  en- 
courage consumer  choice  in  the  selection 
of  services,  then  respond  to  those  deci- 
sions. They  must  challenge  their  volun- 
teers to  meet  the  changing  needs  of 
people.  More  than  anything,  they  must  be 
willing  to  experiment  with  diverse  serv- 
ices and  delivery  systems. 

In  summary,  we  need  a  national  dia- 
log on  the  voluntary  sector,  its  rela- 
tionship with  Qovemment  and  the  for- 
profit  sector  and  its  future.  I  csuinot 
think  of  a  better  way  to  celebrate  the 
myriad  contributions  of  volunteers  than 
to  begin  the  dialog  that  wlU  assure  an 
even  stronger  and  more  productive  future 
tor  our  country's  volimteer  organizations. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  Mr.  Pryor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
minority  leader  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes and  25  seconds. 


CONTROLS  OVER  DODS  MANAGE- 
MENT SUPPORT  SERVICE  CON- 
TRACTS   NEED    STRENGTHENING 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  to  the  Senate  today  a 
report  prepared  by  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office  at  my  request  which  examined 
the  Department  of  Defense  use  of  con- 
sulting and  related  services. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
this  report  Indicates  that  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  the  methods  used  to 
award  these  consulting  contracts  are 
sloppy,  shabby,  and,  in  many  cases,  in- 
cestuous. The  Department  of  Defense 
will  spend  in  excess  of  $70  billion  for 
contracts,  or  over  60  percent  of  total 
Federal  procurement  dollars  this  year 
These  figures  illustrate  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  thorough  consideration 
of  how  and  why  these  doUars  are  being 
spent. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
viewed 256  contracts,  all  selected  at  ran- 
dom, for  management  support  services 
valued  at  about  $175  million.  They  found 
that  despite  continuing  attention  being 
focused  on  the  use  of  consulting  and  re- 
lated types  of  services  that  "serious  and 
pervasive "  problems  continue.  In  fact 
GAO  found  that  contractors  were  not 
only  playing  a  significant  role  in  deter- 
mining defense  contracting  needs— a 
function  I  assumed  would  be  performed 
by  Department  personnel— but  were 
also  performing  defense  management 
functions.  This  and  other  findings  made 
by  the  GAO  raise  serious  questions  in 
my  m'nd  as  to  whether  the  Department 
or  Defense  is  properly  utilizing  its  con- 

..«''^'!"  ^?^  1°^"^  ^^'^  *^-  whether  such 
use  Is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation 


But  most  critically,  who  Is  actually  set- 
ting defense  policy  for  our  country? 

Among  the  concerns  suid  issues  raised 
by  the  GAO  in  this  report  are: 

The  Impact  of  extensive  contractor 
use  on  DOD— GAO  found  that  reliance 
of  DOD  on  contractor  support  has  a 
snowballing  effect.  As  contractors  ac- 
quire knowledge  of  DOD's  operations, 
they  literally  become  assured  of  subse- 
quent, continuous  sole  source  contracts. 
The  result  is  that  contractors  are  ex- 
ercising substantial  infiuence  over  the 
scope  and  direction  of  work  performed. 
In  fact,  several  contract  arrangements 
reviewed  by  GAO  appear  to  have  pre- 
empted DOD's  prerogative  in  directing 
national  defense  and  in  management 
and  direction  of  the  armed  services. 

Illustrative  of  this  result  was  the  sole 
source  award  of  a  contract  for  the  Office 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  to  review  Army 
support  unit  requirements  for  the  first 
30  days  of  a  NATO  war.  Reliance  on  con- 
tractors for  critical  defense  require- 
ments raises  serious  questions  about  the 
role  of  contractors  in  vital  defense  activ- 
ities. 

The  second  area  of  the  GAO  study  was 
the  impact  of  unsolicited  proposals.  Ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  contracts 
reviewed  were  unsolicited.  While  the 
fact  that  a  contract  award  was  based  on 
an  unsolicited  proposal  does  not  make 
the  award  Improper,  the  fact  that  so 
many  contracts  were  the  result  of  unso- 
licited proposals  raises  questions  wheth- 
er they  are  being  used  to:  First,  subvert 
the  competitive  process;  second,  encour- 
age work  that  may  not  be  important  rel- 
ative to  DOD's  mission  needs  and  pri- 
orities; third,  abrogate  DOD's  responsi- 
bility over  the  scope  and  direction  of 
work  related  to  defense  management; 
or,  fourth,  are  not  truly  unique  or  inno- 
vative. These  questions  are  especially 
disturbing  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
DOD  contract  awards  resulting  from  un- 
solicited proposals  are  over  twice  the 
proportion  found  in  civilian  agencies  in 
the  earlier  GAO  report. 

Another  area  that  GAO  looked  into, 
Mr.  President,  was  the  revolving  door 
problem.  The  involvement  of  former 
DOD  military  and  civilian  employees  in 
contracts  with  DOD  is  extensive — 51 
percent  of  the  contracts  reviewed  In- 
volved former  employees  in  capacities 
of  top  management  and  teclmiral  levels. 
This  aspect  of  the  GAO  review  raises 
a  number  of  questions :  First,  are  former 
top  level  DOD  officials  improperly  using 
their  infiuence  in  securing  contracts 
with  DOD  for  their  own  benefit  as  op- 
posed to  the  Government's  benefit?  Sec- 
ond, is  DOD  adequately  planning  and 
training  personnel  to  insure  their  capa- 
blKty  to  perform  essential  work?  and 
third,  how  objective  is  the  work  of  for- 
mer employees  in  areas  where  they  were 
formerly  involved  while  at  DOD? 

The  other  serious  impact  shown  by 
the  study,  Mr.  President,  was  the  ccm- 
tinuous  nature  of  many  contracts.  Al- 
most 57  percent  of  the  contracts  reviewed 
were  renewed  repeatedly.  One  contract, 
again,  no  competition,  awarded  sole 
source  by  the  Air  Force,  has  been  re- 


peatedly renewed  for  the  last  28  years 
and  to  date  no  study  has  been  performed 
on  the  related  costs  involved  in  con- 
tracting out  the  work  versus  performing 
the  contract  work  in-house.  Where  the 
work  is  of  a  recurring  nature  the  ab- 
sence of  cost  comparisons  and  competi- 
tion illustrates  the  poor  management 
that  presently  results  in  the  waste  of 
millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

As  to  the  questionable  need  or  value 
of  services  contracted  for — of  the  256 
contracts  reviewed.  GAO  considered  44 
to  be  of  questionable  value  in  terms  of 
DOD's  priorities  and  mission.  Illustra- 
tive is  a  contract  awarded  sole-source 
by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  "studies  of  nonpecuniary  factors  in 
the  Federal  approach  to  pay  compara- 
bility and  the  feasibility  of  monetiz- 
ing these  nonpecuniary  factors  for  con- 
sideration in  the  pay  comparability  proc- 
ess." 

When  a  DOD  official  was  asked  by  GAO 
staff  if  this  was  an  impossible  task  he 
replied,  "That's  what  makes  it  interest- 
ing." He  went  on  to  state  that  the  intent 
of  the  study  was  to  obtain  support  to 
"derail"  proposed  legislation  on  pay 
comparability.  In  my  opinion  it  is  well 
outside  DOD  mission  and  responsibility 
to  spend  its  appropriated  funds  for  such 
a  purpose. 

The  excessive  use  of  sole-source 
awards — sole-source  awards  were  found 
to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception; 
82  percent  of  the  contracts  reviewed 
were  awarded  sole-source  without  any 
competition.  The  primary  factors  cited 
by  the  GAO  for  this  situation  were— 
continuous  contractual  relationships, 
large  number  of  unsolicited  proposals, 
and  the  involvement  of  former  employ- 
ees in  contract  performance. 

The  fact  that  82  percent  of  the  con- 
tract awards  were  sole -source  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  DOD's  commitment  for 
cost  minimization.  I  consider  it  a  dis- 
service to  all  taxpayers.  Competition  has 
been  shown  to  save  an  average  of  20 
percent  of  a  contract's  cost,  and  the  20 
percent  at  DOD  represents  a  substantial 
amoimt  of  taxpayer  money. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  the  GAO  re- 
port describes  a  very  disturbing  situa- 
tion at  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  dstinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Service,  Post  Office,  and  General  Serv- 
ices. Mr.  Stkvkns  and  the  distinguished 
chairwoman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Resources.  Congresswoman 
Geraldine  Ferraro  of  New  York  have  set 
a  hearing  on  this  report  on  April  29. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  from  the  GAO 
report  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

SUMMABT 

The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
spent  about  t2.e  bllUon  In  fiscal  year 
1979  on  all  types  of  contract  management 
support  services.  These  services  range  from 
relatively  simple  studies  to  add  In  manage- 
ment decisions  to  contracts  Involving  com- 
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plex  engineering  support  services  for  major 
weapon  systems. 

Proper  use  of  theee  services  can  be  a 
normal,  legitimate,  and  economical  way  for 
DOD  to  satisfy  Its  mission  requirements. 
OAO  reviewed  256  contracts  for  manage- 
ment support  services  valued  at  about 
$175.4  million.  These  contracts  were  ran- 
domly selected,  and  GAO  believes  Its  findings 
are  representative  of  the  total  universe  of 
management   support   contracts. 

In  spite  of  the  continuing  attention  being 
focused  on  the  use  of  contract  consultants, 
serious  and  pervasive  problems  continue  to 
exist,  and  will  continue  until  IX>D  takes 
the  Initiative  to  address  them.  Contractors 
are  playing  a  significant  role  In  Identifying 
needs  and  thus.  In  effect,  are  articulating 
and  performing  defense  management  func- 
tions. The  result  Is  that  DOD  Is  weakening 
its  ability  to  perform  In-house  work  essen- 
tial to  fulfillment  of  Its  defense  mission. 
Much  of  the  work  Is  currently  being  per- 
formed  by   former  DOD   employees. 

This  Increasing  reUance  on  contractors 
has  raised   the  following  additional  Issues: 

Extensive  contract  awards  resulting  from 
unsolicited  proposals.  (102  contracts  re- 
viewed valued  at  $25  million.  See  p.  11.) 

Significant  Involvement  of  former  DOD 
oSlclals  and  employees  In  contracts.  (131 
contracts  reviewed  valued  at  approximately 
$52.6  million.  See  p.  13.) 

Continuous  renewal  of  contracts.  (146 
contracts  reviewed  valued  at  $149.2  million. 
See  p.  16.) 

Instances  of  questionable  need  for  and 
use  made  of  the  contract  services.  (44  con- 
tracts reviewed  valued  at  atH>roxlinately 
$6.8  million.  See  p.  19.) 

Overuse  of  sole-source  awards.  (211  con- 
tracts reviewed  valued  at  approximately 
$156.7  mUllon.  See  p.  21.) 

E^xtenslve  contract  modification.  (176 
contracts  reviewed  with  modifications 
valued  at  approximately  $73.8  million.  (See 
p.  29.) 

Previously,  the  focus  of  attention  has  been 
on  problems  with  consulting  services  as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Mansigement  and 
Budget  (OMB).  GAO  found  the  above  prob- 
lems In  all  types  of  management  support 
services  reviewed;  therefore,  GAO  believes 
that  the  management  controls  outlined  In 
OMB  Circular  A-120  should  be  applied  to 
professional  and  management  support  serv- 
ices and  special  studies  and  analyses.  Also, 
there  Is  a.  need  'o  provide  visibility  over 
these  services  in  the  budgetary  displays. 

An  assessment  of  DOD's  capability  to  per- 
form all  essential  management  functions  In- 
house  under  existing  personnel  celling  con- 
straints Is  needed  to  achieve  effective  actions 
for  the  problems  brought  out  In  this  report. 
GAO  Is  currently  reviewing  the  issue  of  per- 
sonnel ceilings  Government-wide  and  will 
provide  further  Insight  on  this  Issue  at  a 
later  time. 

BCCOMMENDATIONS 

GAO  has  Issued  over  30  reports  during  the 
past  20  years  Identifying  deficiencies  related 
to  the  use  of  consulting  services.  One  of  the 
major  Issues  Identified  was  the  failure  to 
obtain  adequate  competition  In  awarding 
procurement  contracts  for  these  services.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Congress  has  repeatedly 
voiced  concern  over  the  lack  of  competition 
In  awarding  these  contracts.  Normally,  GAO 
Is  opposed  to  legislative  remedies  for  prob- 
lems that  should  be  resolved  administra- 
tively. However.  GAO  believes  this  problem 
Is  serious  enough  in  DOD  to  warrant  legisla- 
tive action. 

Accordingly,  OAO  recommends  the  Con- 
gress, as  an  Interim  measure,  consider  legis- 
lation which  would  minimize  the  funding  of 
sole-source  contracts  for  management  sup- 
port services  and  the  funding  of  such  con- 
tracu  resulting  from  unsolicited  proposals. 


One  way  to  accomplish  this  might  be  to 
establish  quotas  for  a  period  of  2  to  4  years. 
For  example,  the  Congress  might  provide 
that  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
dollars  spent  by  an  agency  for  management 
support  service  contracts  may  be  used  to 
fund  sole-source  contracts.  This  figure  could 
be  adjusted  In  future  years  until  a  more 
acceptable  balance  is  achieved. 

The  Director  of  OMB  should: 

Extend  the  management  controls  outlined 
In  OMB  Circular  A-120  to  other  categories 
of  management  support  services. 

Assure  that  agencies  Identify  all  requested 
funds  to  be  used  for  management  support 
services  and  provide  this  information  to 
the  Congress.  Such  Identification  would  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  the  Congress  to  review 
agencies'  use  of  such  services  as  well  as 
provide  a  base  from  which  to  control  funds 
available  for  such  services.  OAO  believes 
that  OMB  could  satisfy  this  recommenda- 
tion by  extending  the  requirements  of  OMB 
Bulletin  No.  80-13  for  the  types  of  manage- 
ment support  services  Identified  In  this 
report. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  take  the 
following  actions: 

Required  DOD  activities  to  establish  an 
Independent  review  board  to  assure  the 
highest  level  review  of  proposed  contract 
awards  and  modifications  over  $100,000  for 
management  support  services.  This  Inde- 
pendent assessment  Is  particularly  critical 
for  those  contracts  to  be  performed  by  for- 
mer DOD  employees. 

Identify  functions  being  performed  by 
contractors  which  are  governmental  In  na- 
ture, and  determine  personnel  needs  and 
develop  ways  to  meet  those  needs. 

Identify  management  support  services 
which  are  not  governmental  In  nature  and 
which  are  required  on  a  continuing  basis. 
For  each  service,  an  assessment  should  be 
made  of  current  In-bouse  capabUlty,  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  such  capability,  and 
the  relative  costs  Involved  in  performing  the 
work  In-house  versus  contractor  support. 

AGENCT   COMMENTS 

Although  this  report  was  furnished  to  DOD 
for  comment.  It  did  not  provide  written  com- 
ments before  the  issuance  of  this  report. 
GAO  received  DOD's  oral  comments,  but  was 
told  that  DOD  was  amending  Its  response 
and  the  oral  comments  could  not  be  relied 
on. 

OMB  agreed  In  comments  provided  to  GAO 
that  the  report  makes  a  strong  case  for  more 
stringent  controls  to  eliminate  weaknesses 
In  and  curtail  abuses  of  DOD's  procurement 
of  management  support  services.  However. 
OMB  does  not  totally  agree  with  OAO's  rec- 
ommendations. OMB  believes  that  legisla- 
tion Is  not  necessary  to  solve  the  problems 
with  contracting  for  management  support 
services.  It  is  currently  considering  issuing 
an  OMB  bulletin  and  a  revision  to  an  exist- 
ing circular  which  it  believes  wUl  correct 
the  problems  Illustrated  in  this  report. 

GAO  believes  OMB's  planned  actions.  If 
carried  out.  are  conunendable,  but  several 
of  its  sxiggested  actions  wlU  not  result  in 
meaningful  improvements  In  contracting  for 
management   support   services. 

OMB  Intends  to  eliminate  the  majority 
of  Improper  sole -source  awards  by  removing 
the  incentives  to  use  unsolicited  proposals 
for  management  support  service  contracts. 
In  GAO's  opinion,  this  proposed  action  wUl 
result  in  fewer  unsolicited  proposals  but 
will  not  have  a  major  impact  on  the  number 
of  sole-source  awards.  GAO  continues  to  be- 
lieve legislation  is  necessary  to  correct  this 
longstanding  problem. 

OMB  does  not  believe  that  a  specific  entry 
(budget  line  item)  for  consulting  services 
within  the  object  classification  schedules  for 
each  agency  account  In  the  budget  Is  neces- 
sary, appropriate,  or  practicable.  GAO's  rec- 


ommendation for  budgetary  Identification 
does  not  require  a  qjeciflc  entry  for  man- 
agement support  services. 

GAO's  report  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  problems  identified  are  not  restricted 
to  consulting  service  contracu  alone  but 
Instead,  are  prevalent  throughout  the  en- 
tire universe  of  management  support  serv- 
ice contracts.  With  the  implementation  of 
OMB  Bulletin  No.  80-13.  budgetary  identifi- 
cation of  consulting  services  is  already  re- 
quired. GAO  believes  that  OMB  could  satisfy 
this  recommendation  by  extending  the  exist- 
ing requirement  to  Include  the  types  of 
management  support  services  Identified  in 
this  report  and  providing  the  Information 
to  the  Congress. 

Finally,  OMB  believes  that  review  and  ap- 
proval of  management  support  service  con- 
tracts by  a  level  above  the  sponsoring  ac- 
tivity will  provide  sufficient  control.  GAO 
continues  to  believe  that  review  and  ap- 
proval by  an  independent  board  Is  a  more 
desirable  approach.  Such  a  board  or  boards 
would  have  no  direct  benefit  from  the  out- 
come of  their  decision  and  would  bring  man- 
agement support  services  under  a  proper 
degree  of  independent  and  objective 
scrutiny. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the  mac- 
nitude  of  procurement  spending  entered 
into  by  the  Federal  Government  requires 
that  oversight  be  aggressive.  Further,  it 
requires  detailed  examination  and  thor- 
ough consideration  in  the  budgetary  and 
appropriations  process.  To  address  these 
needs  I  have  introduced  S.  719.  the  Con- 
sultant Reform  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1981.  In  this  effort  I  must  pay  tribute  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  joined 
me  in  this  call  to  act'on  by  cosponsoring 
this  legislation.  At  this  point,  my  co- 
sponsors  include  Senators  Paoxiau, 
DeConcini.  Williams,  Baucus,  Sncpsov. 

BUSDICK.        EAGLZTOIf,        RlXCLX,        I^VOf. 

Perct.  S&8SES,  Cocmuif.  Btntpcis,  Mot- 
NiBAH.  Hefur.  and  METzsiraAtrM. 

Very  simply  stated,  this  legislation 
would  address  the  areas  of  abuse  and 
waste  within  the  procurement  process  by 
a  sunshine /disclosure  approach. 

I  hope  others  of  my  ccrileagues  will 
join  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill  and  at 
this  time  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
a  summary  of  8.  719  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  sum* 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COirSULTAKT    RXrCWM    AMD    DBdOSUBB 

Act  or  IMl 

MAJOa   PKOVISIONa 

Clarifies  the  authority  at  agencies  to  •!>- 
point  experts  and  consultants  pursuant  to 
title  5.  section  3109  UB.C.  Bequlres  that 
OPM  assume  a  more  active  oversight  and 
reporting  role  In  relation  to  the  tiae  of  ap- 
pointments by  agencies. 

Defines  consulting  services,  management 
and  professional  services,  and  special  studies 
and  analyses  as  the  universe  to  which  moat 
provisions  apply. 

Requires  the  publication  of  all  consulting 
services,  management  and  profeeslooal  aerv- 
Ice,  and  special  study  and-  analysis  contiaeta 
In  excess  of  $10,000  In  the  Commerce  Busi- 
ness Dally  prior  to  award.  Also  requires  noti- 
fication and  Justification  of  all  subsequant 
modifications  which  increase  the  contract 
value  by  $35,000  to  be  sent  to  the  respective 
Inspector  General  or  comparable  official. 

Requires  basic  attribution  Information  to 
be  Included  in  reports  prepared  pursuant  to 
a  consulting  service,  management  and  pro- 
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fesslon&l  service,  or  special  study  contract 
and  In  agency-prepared  reports  which  In- 
clude substantial  portions  ot  such  con- 
tractor-prepared reports. 

Requires  the  evaluation  of  consulting, 
management  and  professional  service,  and 
special  study  and  analysis  contracts  which 
exceed  a  value  of  $50,000.  Special  attention 
Is  focused  on  performance  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract  and  deviations  from 
cost  and  time  as  specined  In  the  original 
contract. 

Organizational  conflict  of  interest  deter- 
minations are  required  which  are  to  be  ap- 
plied on  a  test  basis — for  three  years — at 
the  Departments  of  Energy  and  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Actual  conflicts  and  appearances  of 
conflict  are  addressed  In  regard  to  consult- 
ing, management  and  professional  service, 
and  special  study  and  analysis  contracts  only. 
Where  an  adverse  determination  Is  made  the 
contractor  will  have  an  appeal  procedure. 

Line  Item  Identification  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  Congress  Is  re- 
quired for  consulting  service,  management 
and  professional  service,  and  special  study 
and  anal3-sls  procurement  requests.  Agencies 
will  also  be  required  to  explain  these  re- 
quest* In  the  budget  Justification  process. 

The  Federal  Procurement  Data  System  Is 
codified. 

Agency  contract  listings  for  all  contracts 
entered  into  within  the  preceding  12  months, 
and  contracts  which  are  active,  are  required 
to  b«  maintained  and  be  made  available 
to  the  public  for  inspection.  Such  listing 
will  be  updated  quarterly. 

Written  Justifications  for  consulting  serv- 
ice, management  and  professional  service, 
and  special  study  and  analysis  contracts  are 
required  to  be  maintained  by  the  agencies 
and  are  to  be  made  available  to  the  public. 

All  contracts,  unless  classified  for  national 
security  purposes,  are  to  be  considered  pub- 
lic documents  and  thus  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  public  unless  disclosure  is  pro- 
hibited by  law. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  IMMEDIATELY 
TO  CONSIDERATION  OP  BUDGET 
WAIVER  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounced earlier  that,  at  the  appropriate 
time  following  the  disposition  of  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  it  was  my  intention  to 
proceed  to  consideration  of  Calendar  Or- 
der No.  44.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  supple- 
mental appropriaticm  for  1981  for  pro- 
curement of  military  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  moment.  I  shall 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  request 
In  respect  of  the  supplemental  which 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides.  In  prep- 
aration for  tJiat,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  immediately 
to  the  consideratlOTi  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  46,  the  budget  waiver,  to  accompany 
that  measure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
r«ervmg  the  right  to  object,  there  is  no 
objection  on  the  side  to  proceeding  im- 
mediately to  consideration  of  the  budget    '■^-''^  ^^  *  *™c  limitation  of  1  hour  to 
waiver.  be  equally  divided  on  amendments  in  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   Without    ^^^  degree,  30  minutes  to  be  equally  dl 


of  S.  694,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  403(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  694,  a  bill  to  authorize  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1981  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  and  to  in- 
crease the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  other  piirpoees. 

Such  a  waiver  is  necessary  because  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  in  order 
in  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for  a  fis- 
cal year,  unless  that  bill  or  resolution  is  re- 
ported In  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be,  on  or  before  May  15  preceding 
the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

Pot  the  foregoing  reasons,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 402(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of 
such  Act  are  waived  with  respect  to  S.  694, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  S. 
694  AND  FOR  TIME  LIMITATION 
AGREEMENT  THEREON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  response  to  an  earlier  statement,  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
there  is  no  objection  to  securing  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  at  this  time  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bUl  for  fiscal  year 
1981  if  he  wishes  to  propose  the  request 
now. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
after  the  closing  of  the  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  turn  immediately  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
44  and  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  as 
follows  of  consideration  of  that  measure: 
Pour  hours  on  the  bill,  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  ;  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  2  hours  to  be  equally  divided 
on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
dealing  with  the  proposed  deauthoriza- 
tion  of  the  battleship  New  Jersey:  that 


objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT 
WAIVER 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

reMlution  (S.  Res.  105)  waiving  section ^^^   ....  ^^.^.^. 

!!!#  t/^,.  Congressional  Budget  Act  leader    meant    to    say 

M  1974  with  reelect  to  the  consideration  moti<Mis 


vided  on  amendments  in  the  second  de- 
gree, 20  minutes  to  be  equally  divided 
on  all  motions,  aopeals,  or  points  of  order 
if  the  same  are  submitted;  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I   am  sure   the  distinguished   majority 

all    debatable 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  All  de- 
batable motions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ts  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Washington  for 
forbearing  his  statement  so  I  could  make 
the  request  of  the  Senate  today. 

(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  44,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  694)  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
and  to  Increase  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for 
other   purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows,  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the 
following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Supplemental  Authorization 
Act.    1981". 

TITLE    I — PROCUREMENT    OP    AUTHORI- 
ZATION   AND-  APPROPRIATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  title 
I  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1981.  funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
as  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts  as  follows: 

AIRCRAFT 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army.  $128,000,000: 
for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  $47,600,000; 
for  the  Air  Force,  $716,625,000. 

MISSILES 

For  missiles:  for  the  Army.  $27,000,000;  for 
the  Air  Force,  $228,269,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  $10,700,000. 

NAVAL    VESSELS 

For  naval  vessels;  for  the  Navy  $172,100,0(X). 

TRACKED    COMBAT   VEHICLES 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles :  for  the  Army, 
$796,000,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $11,- 
300.000. 

(b)  Of  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  In  subsection  (a)  for  the  XM-1 
Main  Battle  Tank,  the  sum  of  $336,700,000 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  unless  and 
untu  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  In 
writing  to  the  Committee*  on  Armed  Serv- 
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ices  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  (1)  the  durability  perform- 
ance results  of  the  RAM-D  testing  program 
for  such  tank  do  not  present  an  unaccept- 
able level  of  risk  in  terms  of  satisfying  the 
Army's  operational  mission  requirements, 
and  (2)  such  results  support  the  procure- 
ment of  such  tanks  in  a  number  greater  than 
the  360  for  which  funds  were  appropriated 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  II — RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 

AUTHORIZATION    OT   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  201.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  title  11  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1981.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law. 
In  amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $79,600,000;  for  the  Navy 
(including  the  Marine  Corps),  $139,900,000; 
for  the  Air  Force,  $339,200,000;  for  the  De- 
fense Agencies,  $41,000,000. 

TITLE  in — ACTIVE  FORCES 

INCREASE  IN  AUTHORIZATION  OF  END  STRENGTHS 

Sec.  301.  Section  301  of  the  Department  of 

Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981  (Public  Law 

96-342;  94  Stat.  1082) ,  is  amended  to  Increase 

the  active  duty  personnel  end  strengths  of 

the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  by 

striking  out  "637,456",  "188,100",  and  "664.- 

500"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "540,456", 

"190,600",  and  "569,000",  respectively. 

TITLE  IV— RESERVE  FORCES 

INCREASE   IN   AUTHORIZATION   OT  AVERACB 

STRENGTHS 

Sec.  401.  Section  401  (b)  of  the  Department 
Of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981  (Public 
Law  96-342;  94  Stat.  1084),  is  amended  to 
Increase  the  number  of  Reserve  component 
members  authorized  to  serve  on  full-time 
active  duty  with  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  administering, 
recruiting.  Instructing,  or  training  by  strik- 
ing out  "67"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
"133". 

Trnj;  V— CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

INCREASE  IN  AUTHORIZATION  OF  END  STRENGTH 

Sec.  501.  Section  501(a)  of  the  Department 
Of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1981  (Public 
Law  96-342;  94  Stat.  1085),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "986.000"  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  "1,010,600". 

TITLE  VI— MILITARY  TRAINING 
STUDENT  LOADS 

INCREASE   IN  AtTTHORIZATION  FOR  AIR   NATIONAL 
GUARD     OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Sec  601.  Section  601(a)  (9)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1981 
(Public  Law  96-342;  94  Stat.  1087),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1,930"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "2,609". 

TITLE  VII— MILTTABY  CONSTRUCTION 
ARMY 

Sec.  701.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
authorized  for  acquisition  and  construction 
by  title  I  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act,  1981  (Public  Law  96-418;  94 
Stat.  1749),  the  following  amount  \fi  author- 
ized for  the  location  specified: 

tJNlTEO   STATES   ARMT,    EUROPE 

Various  Locations.  $1,800,000. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
section (a)  the  sum  of  $1,800,000. 

NAVT 

Sec.  702.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
authorized  for  acquisition  and  construction 
by  title  II  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1981  (Public  Law  96-418:  94 
Stat.  1762),  the  following  amount  is  author- 
ized for  the  location  specified : 


WTTCD   STATES   MARINE   CORPS 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia, $2,000,000. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
section (a)  the  sum  of  $2,000,000. 

AIR   FORCE 

Sec  703.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
authorized  for  acquisition  and  construction 
by  title  m  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act,  1981  (Public  Law  96-418:  94 
Stat.  1766),  the  following  amounts  are  au- 
thorized for  the  locations  specified: 

AIR   TRAINING   COMMAND 

Laughlln  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  $4,700,000. 

STRATEGIC   AIR    COMMAND 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base.  Michigan, 
$540,000. 

SPECIAL    PROJECT 

Various  Locations,  Special  Project,  $50,000,- 
000. 

(b)  "Iliere  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
section (a)  the  rum  of  $55,240,000. 

DEFENSE    AGENCtCS 

Sec.  704.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  amount 
specified  for  minor  construction  projects  by 
section  403  of  the  Military  Oonstruction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1981  (I>ublic  Law  96-418: 
94  Stat.  1761),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
authorized  to  accomplish  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2674  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  In  the  amount  of  $900,000. 

(b)  "Iliere  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  purposes  ot  sub- 
section (a)  the  sum  of  $900,000. 

MILITART  FAMILT   HOUSING 

Sbc.  706.  Section  610(a)  of  the  Military 
Oonstruction  Authorization  Act,  1981  (Public 
Law  96-418;  94  Stat.  1767).  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$276,100,000"  In  clause 
(1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$260,078,- 
000":  and 

(2)  by  strUkng  out  "$1,880,760,000"  In 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$1396,782,000". 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  TTNTTED  STATES 

Sec.  706.  In  addition  to  tfae  amount  speci- 
fied In  section  701  (3)  (A)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1981  (Pub- 
lic Law  96-418  Stat.  1774),  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  establish  or  develop  facilities 
for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $6,500,- 
000. 

UMTTATIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  USX  OF  FUNDS 

Sec  707.  (a)  Authorizations  contained  in 
this  title  shall  be  subject  to  the  authoriza- 
tions and  limitations  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1981  (Public 
Law  96-418;  94  Stat.  1749),  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  such  authorizations  had  been 
Included  In  that  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  the  limitations  set 
forth  in  section  603  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1981  (Public  Law  96- 
418:  94  Stat.  1768),  the  amounts  authorlEed 
to  be  appropriated  for  titles  I  through  V  of 
that  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Increased, 
respectively,  by  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  section  601  through  606. 

MODIFICATION  OF  PRIOR  TEAR  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  FAMILT  HOUSING  UNITS  AT  TIN&EB  AXB 
FORCE  BASE 

SBC.  708  (a)  Section  601  (c)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1980  (Pub- 
lic Law  96-125;  93  SUt.  940) ,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "three  hundred  thirty-two 
units"  in  the  Item  relating  to  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "two 
hundred  units". 

(b)  The  authorization  for  construction  of, 
or  acquisition  of  sole  Interest  In.  family 
housing  units  at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Okla- 
homa, contained  in  section  501  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act,  1980 
(Public  Law  06-126:  93  Stat.  940) .  as  amend- 


ed by  subsection  (a),  la  hereby  modified  to 
authorize  construction  of  such  famUy  hous- 
ing units  on  base  at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base. 
TITLE   Vm— MISCBLLANBOXre 
PROVISIONS 

AMENDMENTS    RELATINC    TO    CONTINUOITS    StTB- 
MARINE    DTTTT    INCENTIVE    PAT 

Sac.  801.  (a)  Sw;tlon  301c  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  "{•,)": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subaectlon  (b)"  in 
the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "subsection  (c) "; 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  a  member  who  is  entitled 
to  basic  pay  Is  also  entitled  to  continuous 
submarine  duty  incentive  pay  under  this 
subsection  Instead  of  submarine  duty  incen- 
tive pay  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  If  such  member  holds  or  Is  In 
training  leading  to  a  submarine  duty  des- 
ignator, remains  in  the  submarine  service  on 
a  career  basis,  and  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraph   (2)   of  this  subsection.";  and 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3),  (4), 
and  (5)  as  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  re- 
spectively; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  as  designated  by 
clause  (1)(C)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)"  In 
the  third  sentence  of  paragraph  (3).  as  re- 
designated by  clause  (1)(D).  and  inserting 
In   Ueu   thereof  "subsection    (c)"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "title"  each  time 
it  appears  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3),  as  re- 
designated by  clause  (l)(D),  "less,  in  the 
case  of  an  officer,  periods  as  an  enlisted  mem- 
ber prior  to  initial  appointment  as  an  offi- 
cer"; and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  comma  In 
paragraph  (4)(A)(i),  as  redesignated  by 
clause  (1)(D),  "while  serving  as  an  oper- 
ator or  crew  member  of  an  operational  sub- 
mersible, including  undersea  exploration  and 
research  vehicles,"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c). 
(d),  and  (e)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e).and 
(f).  respectively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)"  In 
subsecUon  (e).  as  redesignated  by  cUuae 
(3).  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (c)";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  In 
subsection  (f)  (1) .  as  redesignated  by  clause 
(3),  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (b)". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  as  of  January  1.  1981. 

(c)  Persons  who  become  eligible  for  con- 
tinuous submarine  duty  Incentive  pay  for 
any  period  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981.  by  virtue  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  be  paid 
exclusively  from  funds  heretofore  appro- 
priated for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  payment 
of  pay  and  al'owances  of  members  of  the 
Navy  (Department  of  the  Navy  Account: 
Military  Personnel.  Navy  Appropriation  Sym- 
bol No.  1711463). 

AOCBVXO   LEAVE 

SEC  802.  Section  10  of  the  Military  Pay 
and  Allowances  Benefits  Act  of  1980  (PubUc 
Law  96-579;  94  Stat.  3359)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec  10.  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  there<rf  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subaectloo 
(a)  shaU  be  effective  In  the  case  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  assigned  to  a  de- 
ployable  ship.  mobUe  unit,  or  oUier  duty 
designated  for  the  piirpose  of  secUon  701(f) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979.". 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER-  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  J«r.  President,  I  suggest 
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the  absence  of  a  quonun  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  consumed 
be  equally  charged  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Novem- 
ber 4  marked  the  end  to  nearly  a  decade 
of  neglect  and  indifference  about  the 
military  capability  of  the  United  States 
vis-a-vis  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's,  funds 
which  normally  would  have  been  used 
to  modernize  our  Armed  Forces  were 
diverted  instead  to  support  our  activi- 
ties in  the  Vietnam  war.  In  the  mid  and 
late  1970's,  many  defense  programs  lost 
out  to  competing  demands  to  fund  the 
ever-Increasing  number  of  social  pro- 
grams. 

Nonetheless,  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the 
last  10  years,  has  undertaken  a  massive 
military  buildup  to  modernize  nearly 
every  segment  of  its  strategic  and  con- 
ventional arsenal.  This,  coupled  with  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  con- 
firmed the  worst  fears  of  the  American 
people  about  the  genuine  motivations  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  raised  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  most  Americans  about  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Soviet  Union's  expressed 
desire  to  achieve  detente  with  the  United 
States,  and  it  caused  many  Americans 
to  question  the  adequacy  of  our  defense 
spending. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  4,  we  re- 
ceived the  answer  of  the  American  peo- 
ple loudly  and  clearly.  They  are  deeply 
concerned  and  disturbed  about  the  abil- 
ity of  oiu-  Armed  Forces  to  respond  ef- 
fectively to  situations  which  affect  our 
national  security  interests.  They  are 
concerned  about  whether  the  United 
States  is  still  perceived  around  the  world 
to  be  the  preeminent  military  power 
which  they  know  must  be  the  case  if  the 
United  States  is  to  negotiate  with  its 
potential  adversaries  from  a  position  of 
strength.  They  are  concerned  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  neglect  and  indifference  on 
defense  matters  which  characterized 
the  last  decade,  the  United  States  may 
now  be  viewed  incorrectly  around  the 
world  as  a  nation  which  has  neither  the 
resolve  nor  the  abUlty  to  respond  to 
events  which  challenge  its  national 
mterests. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
recognize  and  we  in  the  Senate  should 
recognize  that  in  order  to  preserve 
peace  and  check  the  expansionist  actlvl- 
tlte  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  surro- 
gates around  the  world,  the  United 
sutes  must  have,  and— equally  im- 
portant—must be  perceived  to  have  the 
national  will  and  the  military  ability  to 

i^.Tl''"^^"^  "^^  decisively  to  events 
which  threaten  our  national  security  in- 
terests and  those  of  our  allies 

I  reject  the  notion  that  we  need  to 
prove  our  military  might  and  national 
resolve  on  a  battlefield  with  the  blood  of 
our  young  men.  To  the  contrarTthe 


billions  of  dollars  which  we  allocate  to 
national  defense  are  designed  to  avert 
war  by  assuring  our  potential  adversaries 
that  a  military  confrontation  with  the 
United  States  is,  for  them,  a  losing  prop- 
osition. 

The  primary  mission  of  our  Armed 
Forces  Is  to  preserve  peace  and  avoid  the 
needless  sacrifice  of  American  lives.  It  is 
only  when  we  have  failed  in  this  effort 
that  our  Armed  Forces  are  called  upon 
to  fulfill  their  secondary  mission  which  Is 
to  restore  peace.  It  is  only  because  we 
value  life  so  much  that  we  are  willing  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  on  defense  to 
deter  those  who  would  otherwise  chal- 
lenge us  in  a  conflict  which  would  inevi- 
tably result  in  the  loss  of  many  lives  on 
both  sides. 

The  American  people  are  not  naive. 
They  observe  in  their  own  daily  experi- 
ence— whether  In  business  dealings  or 
otherwise — that  the  results  of  any  serious 
negotiations  more  often  than  not  favor 
those  who  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength  rather  than  one  of  weakness.  It 
is.  therefore,  not  perplexing  at  all  to  the 
vast  majority  of  American  people  that  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States  must  not  only  have  but 
also  be  perceived  to  have  the  military  and 
economic  might,  coupled  with  the  na- 
tional resolve,  to  face  up  to  the  Soviet 
Union  eyeball  to  eyeball. 

It  is  our  military  and  economic 
strength  and  our  willingness  to  use  it.  If 
necessary,  which  the  Soviet  Union 
understands  and  which  is  our  best  In- 
surance policy  for  peace.  The  American 
people  have  not  forgotten  the  more  nota- 
ble case  studies  of  Hungary.  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  more  recently  Afghanistan, 
which  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  unsavory 
consequences  which  befall  those  who 
deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  from  a  posi- 
tion of  weakne.ss. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  the  concern  of 
the  American  people  about  the  present 
quality  and  quantity  of  our  military  per- 
sonnel and  the  equipment  which  they 
must  use— partlculariy  in  light  of  the 
accelerated  production  schedules  and 
impressive  technological  advances  which 
the  Soviets  have  made  In  their  military 
hardware.  The  United  States  must  al- 
ways be  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy  on 
its  own  terms  if  ever  the  situation  re- 
quires. 

To  satisfy  this  requirement  after 
nearly  a  decade  of  neglect,  the  United 
States  will  have  to  resolve  in  the  near 
term  some  very  serious  manpower,  readi- 
ness, and  weapons  modernization  de- 
ficiencies which  currently  plague  our 
Armed  Forces.  No  matter  how  much 
money  we  spend.  It  will  be  years  before 
we  have  in  place  the  ships,  submarines, 
strategic  and  tactical  aircraft,  missile 
systems,  tanks,  and  nimierous  other 
weapons  systems  which  are  required  to 
modem  i7e  our  Military  Forces  properly 
It  currently  takes — 

Approximately  8  years  to  construct  a 
nuclear  carrier: 

Approximately  6  years  to  construct  a 
cruiser; 

Approximately  7  years  to  construct  a 
Trident  submarine; 

At  least  7  to  9  years  to  develop  a  new 
generation  of  strategic  bombers;  and 


At  least  7  more  years  before  we  have 
a  modernized  strategic  missile  system. 

One  can  see.  therefore,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  delay  any  longer  our  efforts  to 
get  these  weapons  systems  in  place  as 
quickly  as  possible  while  simultaneously 
addressing  our  serious  manpower  and 
readiness  problems.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  indicated  their  support  for 
these  initiatives  not  unmindful  of  the 
significant  expenditures  which  will  have 
to  be  made.  It  is  now  time  to  get  on  with 
the  serious  task  at  hand. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  indicated  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  the  United  States  will  no  longer 
react  passively  and  sheepishly  to  world 
events  which  affect  directly  or  indirectly 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  or 
those  of  its  allies.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration supports  the  notion  that  peace 
through  strength  should  be  our  national 
objective. 

Consistent  with  this  objective.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  requested  that  we  add 
$3.04  billion  to  that  already  authorized 
and  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1981  to 
provide  funding  for  some  of  the  more  ur- 
gently needed  manpower,  readiness,  and 
weapons  modernization  initiatives  which 
were  seriously  underfunded  under  the 
Carter  administration's  fiscal  year  1981 
request. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  simply  throw- 
ing money  at  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  not,  in  and  of  itself,  result  in  a  sig- 
nificantly improved  fighting  force.  TTie 
committee  is  also  aware  that,  even 
though  the  American  people  have  indi- 
cated their  will'ngness  to  pay  the  price 
required  to  have  a  strong  military  ca- 
pability, they  will  require  that  their 
scarce  dollars  are  invested  in  a  way  that 
will  insure  the  greatest  return. 

This  is  why  the  committee  has  taken 
great  pa'ns  to  recommend  funding  for 
only  those  programs  for  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  provided  a  clear  and 
convincing  justification.  The  committee 
has  found  that  most  of  the  administra- 
tion's requests  were  sufBciently  jastified 
to  overcome  the  traditional  reluctance 
of  the  comm'ttee  to  support  supplemen- 
tal authorizations. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  however,  the 
committee  found  several  of  the  adminis- 
tration's funding  requests  to  lack  suffi- 
cient justification  and  recommends  that 
the  Senate — 

Disapprove  $146  million  requested  for 
the  reactivation  of  the  aircraft  csurier 
Oriskany; 

Deny  $96  million  which  represents  the 
administration's  proposal  to  procure 
seven  additional  F-18  aircraft  above  the 
currently  funded  53  aircraft: 

Approve  $15.2  million  of  the  $21.8  mil- 
lion DOD  request  to  provide  full  long- 
lead  funding  to  support  construction  of 
an  LSD-41  in  fiscal  year  1982:  and 

Provide  that  $336.7  million  of  the  total 
fiscal  year  1981  supnlemental  request  for 
procurement  of  additional  XM-1  main 
battle  tanks  may  not  be  expended  unless 
and  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  cer- 
tifies' in  writing  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  that  he  Is  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  the  proposed  durability 
testing  to  be  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 
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The  administration  requested  supple- 
mental funding  in  the  total  amount  of 
$3.04  billion.  If  the  Senate  approves  the 
committee's  recommendations  which  are 
reflected  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
fiscal  year  1981  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion biU  before  the  Senate,  the  adminis- 
tration's request  will  be  reduced  from 
$3.04  billion  to  $2.8  billion — a  reduction 
of  $238  million. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  signifi- 
cant legislative  initiative  by  this  new  ad- 
ministration designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  fighting  forces.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  terribly 
important  matter  their  unequivocal 
support. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Senator 
whom  I  expect  to  be  recognized  inune- 
diately  following,  Senator  Stennis,  for 
many  years  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
who  has  been  enormously  cooperative  in 
expediting  the  consideration  and  report- 
ing out  of  the  committee  of  this  bill.  He 
has  demonstrated  his  usual  statesman- 
ship on  defense  matters,  and  I  would  like 
to  thank  him  for  his  wonderful  coopera- 
tion.      

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use  which.  I 
assure  the  Senate,  that  I  will  not  speak 
at  length. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  very  gener- 
ous remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  with  reference  to  our  rela- 
tionship and  our  continued  working  to- 
gether on  these  matters,  and  I  join  with 
him  in  the  sponsoring  of  the  items  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  he  explained,  they 
supplement  and  bring  forward  and  has- 
ten the  day  of  consummation  of  these 
programs  that  will  end  the  current  fiscal 
year  program  or  end  that  program  now, 
the  fiscal  1981  program. 

There  are  additional  sums  for  various 
reasons,  as  he  described.  They  include 
some  items,  a  few  items,  that  were  not  a 
continuation  of  active  programs,  pro- 
grams that  are  already  in  being,  that  will 
be  developed  later.  I  know  of  one  item, 
the  battleship,  which  will  be  stricken, 
as  I  understand,  which  will  be  called  up, 
so  I  win  be  heard  from  on  that. 

I  am  supporting  the  bills  as  it  is  drawn 
now,  Mr.  President.  I  think  these  funds 
are  necessary,  and  I  subscribe  to  includ- 
ing the  battleship  item  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

I  subscribe  to  what  the  Senator  says 
about  the  Inability  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  our  military  pre- 
paredness merely  by  throwing  money  out, 
throwing  money  to  the  Pentagon,  which 
is  the  way  he  expressed  it.  But  we  also 
have  funds  from  time  to  time  that  do  not 
go  directly  to  the  Pentagon.  Money  is  not 
the  primary  problem.  The  people  of 
America  have  been  willing  to  spend  the 
necessary  money. 

Frankly,  I  said  years  before,  each  time 
when  the  bill  came  up,  that  the  weak 
part  of  the  program  was  the  personnel, 
and  that  is  still  true.  I  do  not  say  that 
trying  to  blame  anyone,  but  it  is  a  matter 
that  is  hard  to  get  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive, hard  to  prove  adequately,  hard  to 
get  over  to  the  membership  of  the  body 


and  the  American  people  the  need,  I 
think,  of  a  certain  source  of  manpower, 
quality  power.  But  those  things  will  con- 
tinue to  be  worked  on.  I  think  our  pres- 
ent President,  Mr.  Reagan,  will  give  it 
more  attention  when  there  is  a  chance. 

I  trust  that  sometime  soon  there  will 
be  the  emergence  of  an  additional  source 
of  manpower  that  will  insure  more  of  the 
quality  line,  particularly  for  our  valued 
Army. 

So  I  will  be  here  during  the  entire  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  which 
is  my  Intention  as  well  as  other  members 
of  the  committee,  of  course.  I  will  at  that 
time  feel  free  to  make  any  remarks  that 
I  may  desire. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this  time 
will  be  charged  to  Senator  Tower. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  speak  briefiy  In  support  of  the 
fiscal  year  1981  DOD  supplemental  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

This  bill  is  a  very  important  piece  of 
legislation,  and  its  passage  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  that  restoration  of  the 
margin  of  safety  articulated  by  President 
Reagan  as  the  foundation  for  his  new 
defense  programs. 

As  every  Member  has  heard  so  often, 
our  defenses  indeed  are  running  down, 
down  especially  in  comparison  with  the 
increasing  trend  of  Soviet  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  continued  for 
15  years,  consecutive  years,  on  a  massive 
military  buildup,  and  that  buildup  is  be- 
ginning to  have  a  very  noticeable  adverse 
effect  on  the  overall  military  balance. 

Also  third  country  capabilities  have 
sprung  up  throughout  the  world.  This 
poses  a  new  challenge  to  our  defense 
equation.  For  example,  Libya  now  pos- 
sesses sophisticated  military  forces.  Con- 
ceivably they  could  be  used  against  the 
United  States  or  allied  interests  in  some 
part  of  the  world. 

It  is  Indisputable  that  our  defense  pos- 
ture is  less  secure  than  it  was  3  years 
ago.  5  years  aeo.  10  years  ago. 

We.  as  a  nation,  simply  must  respond, 
and  re-snond  now  or  the  military  balance 
will  shift  even  further  against  us. 

It  is  up  to  Congress  at  this  very  mo- 
ment to  eet  the  President's  new  program 
moving  by  ap'^rovlng  first  this  bill  and, 
subseouently,  its  companion  appropria- 
tion bill. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  summarize  the  items  In  the  bill.  That 
is  done  most  adeouately  In  the  commit- 
tee report.  Tnst^»ad  T  shall  addr»»<!^s  those 
narts  of  the  bill  which  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Strateeric  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces  of 
wh'ch  I  am  the  chairman. 

The  only  additions  above  the  amended 
reauest  were  $8.3  million  in  R.D.T.  &  E., 
and  SI8.9  million  in  procurement  for 
programs  which  are  classified  within  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force.  I  assure 
my  colleaeues  that  while  I  cannot  dis- 
close the  factual  basis  and  justification 
for  these  programs  they  were  considered 


very    carefully    by   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

Last  year,  during  the  consideration  of 
the  original  fiscal  year  1981  request,  the 
committee  expressed  interest  in  protect- 
ing the  option  to  have  an  early  prepro- 
totype  demonstration  of  the  Army's 
Loads  ballistic  missile  defense  systems. 
The  Reagan  administration  request, 
therefore,  for  $36.1  million  for  R.D.T.  & 
E.  in  the  ballistic  missile  defense  systems 
technology  line  was  for  exactly  that  pur- 
pose, and  I  commend  the  administration 
for  stepping  forward  on  this  issue.  The 
Loads  program  is  the  most  near-term 
of  the  Army  high  technology  BMD,  th<tt 
is  ballistic  missile  defense,  programs. 

The  supplemental  request  also  adds 
$67.6  million  for  the  groimd-launched 
cruise  mlssUe  program.  As  you  will  re- 
call, this  program  Is  vital  to  redressing 
the  long-range  theater  nuclear  force 
balance  in  Europe,  and  the  NATO  mod- 
ernization program  which  provides  for 
the  deployment  of  the  OLCM  and  the 
Pershing  II  missile.  The  deployment  of 
these  weapons  systems  in  the  future  is 
a  symbol  of  alliance  unity. 

Much  of  the  funding  requested  in  the 
supplemental  Is  to  cover  cost  growths  re- 
lated to  technical  problems  In  the  cruise 
missile  launcher  as  well  as  software  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  the  procurement  of  ad- 
ditional equipment  for  meeting  training 
requirements.  This  funding  is  necessary 
to  insure  that  there  is  no  slip  in  the  IOC 
in  Europe,  somewhere  in  the  area  of  1 983 
as  agreed  upon  in  the  historic  December 
1979  NATO  agreement. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  supple- 
mental requests  $55.5  million  to  pur- 
chase used  commercial  Boeing  707  air- 
craft as  part  of  the  program  to  provide 
six  airborne  range  Instrumentation  air- 
craft and  one  airborne  launch  control 
center  aircraft  along  with  reenglnlng 
kits  for  existing  C-135  aircraft.  The  pro- 
curement of  these  aircraft  with  many 
flying  hours  left  on  their  airframes  and 
the  procurement  of  engines  which  will 
be  set  back  to  zero  hours  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  ways  in  which  defense  require- 
ments can  be  met  at  reduced  cost.  Ttut 
committee  will  continue  this  process  of 
investigating  the  purchase  of  used  air- 
craft with  long  airframe  life  left  and 
also  leasing  options  to  reduce  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  purchase  of  new  aircraft. 

The  supplemental  also  requests  $20 
million  for  research  related  to  EMP 
hardening  of  B-52  aircraft.  In  fact,  this 
step  was  recommended  by  our  commit- 
tee last  year.  These  funds  will  permit 
electromagnetic  pulse  and  associated  nu- 
clear effects  tests  on  the  B-52's  which 
will  carry  our  alr-laimched  cniise  mis- 
sile force.  Hopefully,  an  extensive  modi- 
fication program  will  not  be  necessary, 
but  we  will  not  know  until  these  tests 
are  completed.  We  must  conduct  these 
tests. 

In  summary,  there  are  no  major  new 
strategic  initiatives  in  the  fiscal  year 
1981  supplemental  request,  but  there  are 
important  funding  requirements  which 
must  be  met  to  keep  important  programs 
going  at  the  proper  pace. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  conclude  this  state- 
ment I  would  like  to  observe  comments 
that  have  come  from  senior  members  of 
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the  Department  of  Defense  with  respect 
to  shipbuilding  of  naval  vessels  in  yards 
other  than  those  located  In  the  Conti- 
nental United  States  of  America.  The 
statements  while  indefinite  in  context, 
nevertheless  indicate  that  there  may 
well  be  some  thinking  within  the  De- 
partment that  foreign  shipyards  coiild 
be  employed  to  build  U.S.  warshipe. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  seen  this  Issue 
raised  many  times.  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  any  American  warship  being 
built  In  a  foreign  shipyard,  and  I  fore- 
warn my  colleagues  that  that  matter  will 
be  so  objectionable  to  me  and  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  that  I  state  here  and 
now  that  I  would  likely  mount  a  fili- 
buster on  the  floor  of  this  historic 
Chamber  to  prevent  any  such  action. 

I  think  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  a  responsibility  to  help  restore 
America's  industrial  base — and  that  In- 
cludes our  shipbuilding  capacity,  partic- 
ularly that  for  naval  warshipe. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
ranking  member  for  the  innovation  of  a 
new  subcommittee  system  designed  along 
the  lines  of  roles  and  missions.  We  are 
now  well  along  in  the  hearings  In  prepa- 
ration for  the  1982  bill,  and  it  is  my  ob- 
servation that  this  new  committee  struc- 
ture is  working  not  only  as  Intended  by 
its  chairman  but  In  a  most  e£Dcient  man- 
ner, and  one  which  addresses  with.  I 
think,  greater  scrutiny  each  and  every 
element  of  the  defense  program 

Returning  to  the  supplemental  before 
us  today.  I  assure  my  tolleagucs  that  It 
has  received  careful  scrutiny  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  membership  individually 
as  well  as  the  Senate,  and  I.  therefore, 
urge  adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  pending  bill,  S.  694, 
the  fiscal  year  1981  defense  procure- 
ment authorization  supplemental  bill. 
This  bill  includes  urgently  required  De- 
fense Department  needs  that  have  been 
recommended  by  President  Reagan.  I 
applaud  the  action  of  our  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Senator  Towih,  for  his  expeditious 
handling  of  this  highly  Important  bill. 
In  my  view  it  Is  critical  that  the  United 
States  move  quickly  to  strengthen  its 
defense  forces.  With  the  Soviets  threat- 
ening to  Invade  Poland,  we  need  to  let 
the  world  know  that  we  will  not  shrink 
from  our  role  as  leader  of  the  free  world. 
We  must  act  from  a  position  of  strength 
or  we  will  find  ourselves  unable  to  act 
at  all. 

This  bill  sends  the  Nation  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  a  message.  It  is  a  message 
of  commitment — commitment  to  the  de- 
fense of  free  people.  We  are  going  to 
improve  our  defense  forces  to  guarantee 
that  we  are  second  to  none.  No  one  must 
doubt  our  resolve. 

This  supplemental  represents  one  of 
the  first  initiatives  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration to  begin  rebuilding  our  national 
defense  structure.  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  testified  before  our 
committee  on  this  legislation  to  the  effect 
that  these  proposals  would  accelerate 
and  enhance  steps  to  strengthen  our 
Military  Establishment. 


AnCkAIT  AND  VEHICt.KS 

Mr.  President,  the  major  procurement 
items  in  this  legislatiCRi  include  $892 
million  for  aircraft  procurement  and 
$807  million  for  tracked  oombat  vehicle 
procurement. 

The  bulk  of  the  aircraft  procurement 
account  is  for  spares  to  support  planes 
already  in  the  inventory.  Another  major 
item  in  this  account  is  $55.5  million  to 
procure  used  Boeing  707  aircraft  in  lieu 
of  purchasing  new  planes  for  military 
missions  and  to  provide  low  cost  modifi- 
cation kits  for  existing  C-135  aircraft. 

In  the  ctxnbai  tracked  vehicle  account, 
the  funds  will  be  used  to  procure  M-60A3 
tcuiks,  M-1  tanks  and  the  infantry  fight- 
ing vehicle. 

RISCAKCH   PBOGKAMS 

The  committee  has  also  approved  and 
recommended  to  the  full  Senate  $o99 
million  lor  research,  development,  and 
testing  projects.  These  programs  are  es- 
sential if  our  Nation  is  to  continue  its 
technology  growth. 

ICIUTAXT   COlfSTBDCnOW 

Mr.  President,  I  might  mention  briefly 
the  matter  of  military  construction,  since 
as  chairman  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee  I  have  a  special  responsi- 
bility in  that  area.  S.  774,  which  Senator 
Hart  and  I  introduced  by  request,  was 
the  Department's  request  for  supplemen- 
tal military  construction  authority  and 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  commit- 
tee's action  on  S.  694.  The  Department 
requested  $83  million  in  new  construction 
authority  for  badly  needed  construction 
projects.  We  are  recommending  that  $66 
milllMi  in  new  authority  be  granted  and 
that  the  fiscal  year  1981  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  be  amended 
to  accommodate  the  $17  million  differ- 
ence. Details  are  in  the  committee's  re- 
port and  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to 
questions  if  there  are  any. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  real  pleasure  for 
me,  as  a  Member  of  the  majority  party 
in  the  Senate,  to  support  this  bill.  Chair- 
man TowKR  and  the  sploidid  staff  that 
he  has  assembled  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  handled  this  bill  swiftly 
and  professionally. 

o  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  funds 
which  we  are  considering  today  are  those 
intended  for  the  security  and  defense  of 
our  country.  TTiere  purpose  is  therefore 
intimately  related  to  one  of  the  fimda- 
mental  purposes  of  our  Government,  to 
"provide  for  the  common  defense." 

The  need  for  additional  defense  ex- 
penditures should  be  obvious.  For  the  last 
decade  the  Soviet  Union  has  increased 
its  defense  efforts  at  a  rate  of  3  percent 
or  more  per  year,  while  our  efforts  in  the 
same  area  have  declined  by  a  total  of  11 
percent  in  the  same  period.  By  1979  the 
U.S.SJl.  was  spending  50  percent  more 
on  defense  than  the  United  States. 

The  1980's  began.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  United  States  facing  strategic  infe- 
riority to  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  same 
time  the  military,  political,  economic,  and 
diplomatic  challenges  to  our  country  are 
greater  than  at  any  time  since  the  end 
of  World  War  H.  Valuable  allies  in  Iran 
and  Nicaragua  are  gone,  and  their  coun- 
tries are  in  the  hands  of  hostile  forces. 

We  have  rejected  the  bonds  of  friend- 


ship and  alliance  with  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan,  but  we  have  not  yet 
developed  similar  ties  with  Communist 
China,  and  it  remains  debatable  that  we 
can  or  should  do  so.  Our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  and  other  strategic  minerals 
and  materials  is  of  vital  importance  to 
our  viability  as  a  nation,  as  a  world 
power,  and  as  a  society. 

"nie  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
shows  every  sign  of  expansion  and  dyna- 
mism as  a  world  power,  while  we  are  In 
retreat  and  withdrawal.  While  the  Sovi- 
ets have  serious  internal  political  and 
economic  problems,  they  also  continue  to 
threaten  other  states.  In  Afghanistan 
the  Soviet  Army  continues  to  occupy  the 
territory  and  suppresses  the  freedom  of 
this  nation,  and  they  remain  less  than 
300  miles  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
Soviets  are  also  engaging  at  this  very 
moment  in  the  most  threatening  maneu- 
vers and  political  actions  and  statements 
thus  far  observed  in  regard  to  Poland  and 
the  nascent  labor  movement  in  that 
country.  The  Soviet  support  for  terrorism 
and  guerrilla  warfare  all  over  the  world 
is  becoming  well  known  after  too  many 
years  of  being  ignored. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  support  the  supple- 
mental defense  budget  for  our  national 
defense,  not  only  because  of  the  need  for 
the  particular  programs  it  involves,  but 
also  because  of  the  signal  our  acceptance 
of  it  will  send  to  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
we  as  a  nation  are  resolved  to  meet  ag- 
gression and  tvranny  with  the  forceful 
response  that  they  deserve.* 

UP  AMENDMKNT  NO.  88 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  entitlement  to  con- 
tinuing submarine  duty  Incentive  pay  in 
certain  cases  not  Intended  to  be  included 
In  the  committee  amendment) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
technical  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  The  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towe»)  pro- 
poses an  imprinted  amendment  numbered 
S6. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  line  9.  Insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  12,  strike  out  lines  10  through  14. 

On  page  13,  line  15.  strike  out  "(C)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deletes  a  sentence  from  the 
bill  which  would  have  a  spending  impact 
clearly  not  Intended  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  The  deleted  sentence 
implies  an  amendment  which  the  com- 
mittee did  not  approve,  but  which  the 
committee  may  consider  at  a  later  date. 
Its  removal  Is  without  prejudice.  It  would 
have  assisted  submariners  with  prior  en- 
listed time  and  is  not  directly  related  to 
the  technical  amendments  in  the  bill. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Sen- 
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ator  Stknnis.  It  Is  simply  a  technical 
amendment.  It  refiects  the  Intent  of  the 
committee.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
Senator  Stennis  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
correct.  This  is  a  technical  amendment 
to  which  we  join  in  asking  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  . 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  55)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  consumed  be 
charged  to  both  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  such  time 
as  he  may  use. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President.  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  current  bill  during  markup 
by  the  Manpower  and  Pers<Minel  Sub- 
committee. The  purpose  of  mv  amend- 
ment was  to  provide  a  significant  pay 
increase  effective  July  1.  1981,  for  senior 
enlisted  personnel  and  to  make  other 
changes  which  will  directly  enhance 
retention.  Last  week  the  Department  of 
Defense  formally  pr(Hx>sed  a  5. 3 -percent, 
across-the-board  military  pay  raise  for 
July  1.  By  across  the  board  it  is  meant 
that  the  base  pay  and  the  basic  allowance 
for  quarters  and  the  basic  allowance  for 
subsistence  for  each  individual  rank 
would  be  raised  by  5.3  i)ercent. 

Under  the  administration's  proposal,  a 
new  recruit  vrould  receive  a  basic  pwiy  in- 
crease of  $26.57  per  month:  a  master  ser- 
geant or  senior  chief  petty  officer  would 
receive  a  $74.90  Increase  in  basic  pay  per 
month;  and  a  colonel  would  receive  a 
$169.08  increase  in  basic  pay  per  month. 
In  my  view,  this  proposal  does  not  meet 
the  needs  outlined  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

In  its  letter  of  March  31,  1981,  for- 
warding the  proposed  5.3-percent  pay  in- 
crease, the  (General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  says: 

It  Is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this  pio- 
poeal  would  aUow  the  armed  forcea  to  retain 


about  15.000  more  careerlats  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1982,  thereiby  reducing  the  demand 
for  accessions.  Alternatively.  It  would  allow 
the  armed  forces  to  be  more  selective  In  the 
reenllstmenit  process,  thereby  further  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  their  non -commissioned 
officer  corps.  With  the  American  youth  popu- 
lation declining  each  year,  the  importance  of 
retention  of  experienced  personnel  in  the 
armed  forces  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense seems  to  be  saying  that  increasing 
the  monthly  pay  of  a  master  sergeant  by 
$74.90  and  tacreasing  the  pay  of  a  colonel 
by  $169.08  will  both  contribute  to  im- 
proved retention  of  noncommissioned 
officers.  I  find  that  logic  very  hard  to 
follow.  It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  in- 
crease the  pay  of  privates  and  generals 
at  this  time  when  everyone  will  receive 
some  form  of  cost-of-living  Increase  in 
October  of  this  year. 

The  Manpower  and  Personnel  Sub- 
committee has  held  hearings  on  military 
compensation  matters  during  this  con- 
gressional session  and  the  last.  It  has 
received  consistent  testimony  on  the  need 
to  increase  pay  for  senior  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. For  example.  Maj.  Gen.  William 
Usher,  Director  of  Personnel  Plans  for 
the  Air  Force,  testified: 

There  Is  legitimate  cause  for  concern  over 
the  Inadequate  pay  differentials  for  members 
who  are  expected  to  assume  greater  rank 
and  responsibilities  without  commensurate 
economic  rewards.  However,  I  think  It  would 
be  a  grave  mistake  to  try  to  reduce  pay 
compression  by  depressing  pay  raises  for  flrst- 
term  enlisted  members,  as  some  have  pro- 
posed. .  .  .  We  can  hardly  expect  to  attract 
and  retain  quality  people  unless  we  can  dem- 
onstrate our  Intent  to  provide  them  a 
standard  of  living  comparable  to  that  en- 
Joyed  by  their  civilian  counterparts.  There- 
fore. I  firmly  believe  that  resolution  of  the 
pay  compression  problem  must  be  accom- 
plished through  a  separate  pay  raise  additive 
to  the  annual  comparability  increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  necessarily 
agree  with  General  Usher's  comments 
that  pay  raises  targeted  to  specific  prob- 
lems by  rank  or  skill  cannot  t>e  dealt  with 
by  reallocating  the  annual  October  1  pay 
raise  toward  those  problem  areas.  I  do 
agree  that  if  a  pay  raise  is  to  become  ef- 
fective in  July  of  1981,  it  must  be  enacted 
soon.  I  do  agree  that  such  a  special  pay 
raise  should  be  directed  toward  problems 
in  the  current  pay  structure.  And  I  am 
concerned  about  further  delays  in  achiev- 
ing this  goal. 

One  of  the  main  problems  facing  mili- 
tary personnel  managers  is  the  need  to 
increase  the  senior  experience  level  of 
the  enlisted  ranks:  that  is,  those  person- 
nel with  over  10  years  of  service.  First- 
term  retention  rates  are  relatively  high, 
but  it  is  among  second-  and  third-term 
personnel  where  increased  retention  is 
critically  needed  to  increase  the  num- 
bers of  senior  noncommissioned  officers. 
The  Navy's  abiUty  to  man  the  growing 
number  of  new  ships  now  entering  the 
fieet.  as  well  as  to  expand  its  size  in  the 
future,  will  depend  on  its  ability  to  re- 
tain more  people  with  over  10  years  ex- 
perience and  to  bring  back  into  the  Navy 
petty  officers  with  previous  experience.  I 
believe  that  when  considering  a  mid- 
year pay  raise  of  this  sort  the  Congress 
should  target  these  increases  to  the  areas 
of  greatest  need.  Most  people  seem  to 


agree  in  principle  that  this  concept  is 
correct  and  now  is  the  time  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problem.  The  NCO's  are  ** 
the  backbone  and  muscle  of  today's 
Armed  Forces  and  they  also  have  suf- 
fered the  most  from  pay  policies  during 
the  last  few  years. 

Tlie  frontloading  of  first-term  pay 
over  the  past  several  years  has  resulted 
in  pay  compression  in  the  enlisted  ranks. 
The  ratio  of  a  senior  sergeant's  pay  to 
a  recruit's  pay  has  declined  by  50  per- 
cent since  1964.  So,  if  someone  decides  to 
stay  in  the  miUtary  service  as  a  senior 
noncommissioned  officer,  he  must  do  so 
without  the  substantial  Increases  In  pay 
that  once  were  provided.  At  the  same 
time,  he  must  assume  a  more  demanding 
leadership  role,  especially  in  light  of 
the  quality  problems  in  the  junior  en- 
listed ranks.  So,  we  are  asking  these 
dedicated  and  talented  people  to  assume 
additional  respcKisibilities  without  sig- 
nificant increases  in  pay  and  without  the 
significant  privileges  that  used  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  NCO  ranks.  The  De- 
fense Department  continues  to  say  that 
they  recognize  this  pay  compression 
problem.  Yet  they  never  propose  a  solu- 
tion to  it  and  action  is  long  overdue. 
Last  year.  Congress  gave  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  authority  to  reallocate  up  to 
25  percent  of  last  year's  11.7-percent  pay 
raise;  however,  not  one  dime  was  reallo- 
cated. Congress  expected  the  SecreUry 
of  Defense  to  identify  the  specific  pay 
problems,  but  he  did  not.  Now.  with  a 
new  administration,  testimony  Indicates 
that  this  reallocation  authority  will 
never  be  used.  If  the  problems  with  the 
structure  of  military  pay  are  to  be  solved, 
it  will  have  to  be  the  Congress  which  pro- 
vides the  solutions. 

My  amendment  proposed  a  July  1. 
1981,  pay  raise  that  would  be  limited  to 
senior  enlisted  perscMind: 

Sergeant's  (pay  grade  E-5)  will  receive 
5.3  percent; 

Staff  sergeants  and  sergeants  first 
class  (pay  grades  E-6  and  B-7)  will  re- 
ceive 6.3  percent; 

Master  sergeants  and  sergeants  major 
(pay  grades  E-8  and  E-9>  will  receive 
7.3  percent. 

My  amendment  also  Included  two  other 
smaller  pay  adjustments.  Much  military 
flying  duty,  particularly  helicopter  fly- 
ing in  the  Army,  is  assigned  to  warrant 
officers.  Yet.  warrant  officers  who  are 
pilots  are  not  entitled  to  the  same  flight 
jjay  as  are  commissioned  officers.  This 
results  in  an  inequity,  where  a  heUcop- 
ter  flight  commander  who  is  a  warrant 
officer  receives  less  flight  pay  than  an 
officer  who  is  not  in  command  of  a  fiight. 
My  amendment  would  provide  the  same 
aviatiCHi  career  incentive  pay  for  com- 
missioned (rfBcers  and  warrant  officers. 

Second,  last  year  Ccmgress  passed  leg- 
islation designed  to  Improve  the  manage- 
ment of  and  Increase  experience  levels 
in  the  officer  corps.  Psut  of  that  legis- 
lation authorized  Uie  Secretaries  of  the 
Military  Departments  to  continue  cap- 
tains and  Navy  lieutenants  in  technical 
fields  on  active  duty  until  20  years  of 
service.  Howevw,  under  the  current  pay 
tables  such  an  officer  would  receive  no 
increase  in  pay  based  on  his  length  <A 
service  in  the  military  after  he  had  com- 
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pleted  14  years  of  service.  My  amend- 
ment would  continue  to  provide  longev- 
ity pay  increases  for  such  personnel 
through  20  years  of  service. 

The  pay  raises  in  my  amendment 
apply  only  to  military  personnel  and 
the  amendment  does  not  include  other 
increases  in  pay  for  junior  enlisted  per- 
sonnel M"  officers.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  when  we  are  considering  a  midyear 
pay  raise.  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  in- 
clude junior  enlisted  people  in  pay 
grades  E-1  through  E-4.  Currently  there 
are  enlistment  bemuses  available  to  cover 
critical  skills  where  shortages  exist.  The 
same  is  true  for  officers.  In  fact,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  not  yet  begi-ji  to 
pay  the  aviation  continuation  bonus  for 
pilots  because  of  disagreements  within 
the  Pentagon— even  though  Congress 
granted  the  authority  for  its  payments 
last  year.  However.  I  am  not  precluding 
other  subsequent  actions  to  Increase  pwiy 
In  skill  areas  where  there  are  shortages 
or  even  across  the  board. 

My  amendment  would  cost  about  $150 
miUion  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  about  $500 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982.  In  contrast 
the  Department  of  Defense  proposal 
would  cost  about  $400  million  in  1981  and 
$1.9  billion  in  1982— that  is.  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  would  cost  over  three 
times  as  much  but  would  give  a  lower  pay 
raise  to  senior  NCO's.  If  the  Congress 
decides  that  further  increases  are  war- 
ranted, there  are  funds  earmarked  In  the 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  for  subsequent  in- 
creases in  pay.  However,  if  we  cannot  im- 
plement the  policy  of  targeting  military 
pay  raises  to  achieve  the  best  result  at 
this  time — a  midyear  pay  raise— it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  ever  accomplish  this  goal. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  received  assur- 
ances from  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Jepsen)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  Manpower 
and  Personnel  Subcommittee,  that  the 
subcommittee  will  give  speedy  considera- 
tion to  mv  proposal.  Knowing  his  interest 
and  dedication  to  military  personnel 
matters,  I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  join 
together  in  this  proposal  in  the  end. 

I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee would  add  his  assurance  that  the 
committee  will  consider  my  proposal,  as 
I  know  he  shares  my  general  concern  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  these  assur- 
ajices,  I  will  not  offer  my  amendment  at 
this  time,  but  will  continue  to  work  to- 
ward the  goals  I  have  outlined  here  on 
the  floor  and  in  the  committee.  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  be  able  to  bring  my 
proposal  back  to  the  Senate  in  the  near 
future,  and  I  hope  and  expect  at  that 
time,  we  will  bring  the  committees  en- 
dorsement of  such  a  proposal,  or  some- 
thmg  quite  near  to  it.  In  the  future 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Let  me  say  that  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  his  presentation  and 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  As  he  well  knows,  his  pro- 
Ptwal  has  ccMisiderable  merit  and  reflects 
a  lot  of  the  thinking  that  is  currently 
going  on  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

In  general,  the  approach  is  probably  a 


viable  alternative  to  the  DOD's  acroes- 
the-board  formula  and  is  supported  by 
many  members  of  the  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  my 
assurance  that  the  committee  will  focus 
in  on  this  problem  and  his  suggestion 
will  be  very  carefully  considered  along 
with  other  suggestions  along  the  same 
line. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  our  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. As  he  knows,  this  Is  a  critical 
area.  I  am  sure  that  the  Armed  Services 
Conmiittee  will  be  focusing  in  on  this. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  be  equally 
charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

UP     AMENDMENT     NO.     58 

(Purpose:    To   delete    funding   for   the    MX 
missile  system) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  it  down,  and  then  ask 
that  when  we  resume 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit,  what  we  would  like  to 
do  is  permit  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to  lay  his  amendment  down  and 
make  it  the  pending  business  when  we 
reconvene. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressus)  proposes  an  imprinted  amendment 
numbered  56. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

Page  6.  line  5  delete  •'$339,200,000"  and 
insert  •••334.200.000'  in  lieu  thereof;  and  de- 
lete "Ml.OOO.OOO"  and  Insert  ••$39,000,000"  In 
lieu  thereof. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand now  that  the  Pressler  amendment 
is  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair, 

OBDEB    or   PROCEDTJKE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  would  best  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
Senate,  in  view  of  certain  meetings  which 
are  about  to  occur,  if  we  were  now  to 
recess  the  Senate  for  a  brief  time. 

Before  I  make  a  unanimous -consent 
request,  may  I  remind  Senators  that  the 
National  Geographic  is  scheduled  to  take 
the  annual  picture  of  the  Senate,  which 


is  authorized  by  a  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate, at  2  o'clock  sharp.  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  be  present  and  in  their  seats  well 
in  advance  of  that  time.  Wives  of  Mem- 
bers are  invited  to  be  present  and  sit  In 
the  gallery  at  a  place  to  be  designated 
for  them. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:45  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  1:45  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:35  pjn.,  recessed  until  1:45  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Humphrby)  . 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed not  be  charged  to  either  side  in 
the  debate  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  remind  Senators  that  the 
picture  of  the  Senate,  authorized  by  a 
resolution  adopted  by  this  body,  will 
occur  at  2  o'clock.  I  hope  all  Members 
will  make  preparations  to  be  in  their 
seats  promptly  at  2, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  consumed  from  the 
reconvening  of  the  Senate  at  1:45  un- 
til the  completion  of  the  picture  taking 
not  be  charged  against  the  limitation 
previously  imposed  against  the  pending 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHMrTT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce to  my  colleagues  that  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  National  Geographic 
photographers  will  take  a  series  of  eight 
photographs.  They  will  be.^n  at  2  o'clock 
or  as  close  to  that  as  possible. 

I  understand  that  the  wives  of  some 
Members  have  been  attending  a  lunch- 
eon, in  honor  of  Mrs.  Reagan,  in  the 
Russell  Building.  I  am  sure  all  my  col- 
leagues will  understand  and  agree  that 
if  we  run  a  few  minutes  past  2  o'clock 
awaiting  the  attendance  of  wives  and 
husbands,  that  will  not  be  a  mark  of  dis- 
respect to  our  friends  at  the  National 
Geographic  but.  rather,  great  concern 
for  our  future  welfare.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take  their 
seats  and  cease  conversation. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


NO'nCE  OP  BRIEFING  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY ON  THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  instruct  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  Inquire  of  the  at- 
tendance of  all  Senators  and  Senators' 
wives  who  may  wish  to  be  in  this  photo- 
graph, I  have  an  anouncement  I  would 
like  to  make  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  . 

Senator  Glenn  wishes  to  say  that 
there  will  be  a  briefing  on  the  Space 
Shuttle  by  representatives  from  NASA 
on  Wednesday,  tomorrow,  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  412  of  the  Russell  Building  and  at 
2  p.m.  in  room  2228  of  the  Dirksen  Build- 
ing. Senator  Glenn.  I  believe,  indicates 
that  not  only  will  Members  be  welcome 
at  those  briefings,  but  so  will  their  staffs. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  yield  momentarily.  I  have  had 
a  number  of  requests,  and  I  know  Sen- 
ator ScHMiTT  has  had  a  number  of  re- 
quests, so  we  jointly  worked  together  on 
this  and  set  up  a  briefing  tomorrow  at 
the  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m  times.  As  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  everybody  is 
welcome — family,  friends,  staff,  whoever 
may  wish  to  attend.  They  will  have 
models,  a  little  movie  of  what  is  going  to 
transpire  on  the  flight,  and  some  of  the 
things  that  are  planned  on  later  shuttle 
flights.  I  think  it  should  prove  very  In- 
teresting for  everyone. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMirr.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
who  needs  information  on  scheduling, 
give  the  Commerce  Committee  staff  a 
call.  But.  basically,  there  will  be  a  DOD 
airplane  leaving  aroimd  Thursday  noon, 
and  a  NASA  airplane  leaving  very  early 
Friday  morning,  very  early  in  the  am. 
There  will  be  briefings  associated  with 
both  of  those  flights  in  flight. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
both  of  our  distinguished  astronauts,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  and  the  distinpuishpd  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  cannot  heln  but  point 
out  that,  as  a  class,  astronauts  are  the 
most  overrenresented  group  in  society  In 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  might  have  a  re- 
port from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  advi.sed  that  we 
are  not  quite  ready  and.  for  the  mo- 
ment, Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  ouorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take  their 
seats. 


PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  to  all  Members  that  If  they 
take  their  seats  we  are  prepared.  I  be- 
lieve, to  go  forward  with  the  pictures. 
There  will  be  a  series  of  eight  photo- 
graphs. On  previous  occasions,  we  have 
experimented  variously  at  the  request 
of  my  friend,  the  present  minority 
leader,  on  whether  we  face  the  camera 
or  face  forward.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  it 
has  not  made  any  difference  either  way. 
So.  Mr.  President.  I  leave  that  to  the 
discretion  of  Members,  but  the  cameras 
are  in  this  comer.  As  I  say,  there  will 
be  eight  exposures.  So  I  will  take  my 
seat  now  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
eight  exposures  we  wiU  resume. 

(At  this  point,  photographs  of  the 
Senate  were  taken.) 

(Mr.  DENTON  assumed  the  chair.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  1981 

The  Senate  resimied  consideration  of 
S.  694. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  if  he  wishes  to  dis- 
cuss his  amendment. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  am  asking  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  but  I  will  discuss  It  if  the 
Senator  wishes.  I  wish  to  seek  the  yeas 
and  nays.  I  might  also  say 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw wh^t  I  iust  suggested. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  fiscal  year 
1981  supplemental  authorization  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  some  reluc- 
tance. 

I  have  long  supported  strengthening 
of  U.S.  national  security  and,  indeed.  I 


am  one  of  the  strongest  proponents  of  a 
better  defense.  In  fact.  I  have  a  100-per- 
cent record  in  national  defense  matters 
from  groups  that  rate  Senators  and 
Congressmen  on  naticmal  defense.  This 
is  the  case  for  my  years  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate,  according  to  those 
groups  that  rate  Members  of  Congress 
in  terms  of  their  votes  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  and  who  believe  In  the 
threat  the  Soviets  pose  against  our 
country. 

However,  I  am  a  great  skeptic  of  the 
MX  program.  We  have  had  several  years 
of  debate  about  the  MX.  We  do  not  know 
where  it  will  be  located.  In  fact,  we  are 
building  a  system  that  we  do  not  know 
where  or  how  it  will  be  deployed.  I  can- 
not find  out,  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  where 
the  ISX.  will  be  built.  First,  we  were  told 
that  it  would  be  built  on  a  railroad  bed 
underground.  Next,  we  were  told  that  the 
MX  would  not  be  built  underground  on 
tracks  but,  rather,  the  MX  would  be  put 
on    hard-surface   roads   above   ground. 

Also  there  is  a  plan  for  the  deployment 
of  the  MX  by  sea,  a  plan  that  has  much 
merit.  Most  recently  we  were  told  that 
there  is  a  blue  ribbon  committee  in  the 
Pentagon  studying  how  to  deploy  the 
MX  missile.  Almost  monthly  I  hear  a 
different  report  as  to  where  ttoe  MX 
might  be  located  or  how  it  will  be  de- 
veloped. 

Mr.  President,  the  defense  budget  is 
enormous,  and  in  most  areas  it  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
many  people  to  fathom  the  size  of  a 
budget  projected  to  exceed  $200  billion 
within  a  short  time.  Thus  we  must  be 
careful  in  analyzing  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget,  just  as  we  are  with  all 
budgets  of  all  agencies  and  programs. 
Perhaps  we  need  to  be  more  careful  with 
defense  spending  in  order  to  avoid  the 
feeling  some  might  have  that  money  is 
being  squandered  in  the  name  of  a  strong 
defense. 

Coming  from  South  Dakota.  I  remem- 
ber well  the  ABM  system  which  was  de- 
clared obsolete  on  the  day  it  was  opera- 
tional, and  that  troubled  me  a  great  deal, 
since  that  system  was  built  in  our  sister 
State  of  North  Dakota.  I  fear  the  MX. 
too.  may  well  be  obsolete  by  the  time  it  is 
buUt. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  to  reduce  the 
fiscal  year  1981  defense  supplemental  by 
a  mere  $7  million.  Some  say  this  is  not 
the  proper  vehicle  to  pursue  these  con- 
cerns. Some  say  that  deletion  of  fimds 
for  the  MX  should  occur  on  a  later  bill. 
But  I  feel  very  strongly  that  If  the  Sen- 
ate were  to  go  forward  with  this  $7  mil- 
lion reduction  for  the  MX  in  this  par- 
ticular supplemental,  it  would  be  a  clear 
signal  to  the  Pentagon  that  many  people 
are  concerned  about  the  validity  of  the 
MX.  first  of  all.  and  second  of  all  that 
we  would  like  to  know  where  it  is  going 
to  be  located  before  moving  ahead  with 
more  expenditures. 

The  $7  million  is  the  total  of  the 
amount  which  the  committee  report  in- 
dicates will  be  provided  as  supplemental 
monev  for  the  MX  missile  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  program. 
It  does  not  seem  right  that  on  top  of  the 
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$1.5  billion  sdready  available  that  we 
should  now  be  asked  to  add  the  $7  mil- 
lion more.  Surely  the  $1.5  billion  program 
can  be  managed  within  the  existing  au- 
thorization for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  alterna- 
tives. If  we  are  to  build  several  thousand 
miles  of  hard-surface  roads  for  the  MX, 
why  do  we  not  locate  those  roads  in  a 
place  where  we  can  have  some  civilian 
use  for  them?  If  9.000  miles  of  railroad 
are  to  be  built  for  this  system,  could  not 
such  track  be  built  for  hauling  grain,  or 
for  transcontinental  carriers?  Our  rail- 
roads are  much  in  need  of  rehabilitation. 
Could  we  not  camouflage  missile  cars  and 
move  them  around  on  the  same  tracks? 

The  current  plan  we  are  told  mav  in- 
volve building  several  thousand  miles— 
up  to  9,000  miles  of  hard-surface  roads. 
Our  interstate  highway  program  is  be- 
coming obsolete.  Could  we  not  plan  to 
put  this  military  system  to  civilian  uses? 
Does  the  Pentaeon  and  its  blue  ribbon 
committee  deciding  where  to  locate  the 
MX  include  persons  who  have  a  concern 
for  our  national  transportation  system 
and  the  application  of  some  military  sys- 
tems to  civilian  use? 

If  we  are  going  to  spend  this  kind  of 
money,  literally  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, it  seems  to  me  we  should  be  consid- 
ering civUian  applications  in  the  area  of 
transportation. 

Civilian  transportation  of  agricultural 
products,  other  products,  as  well  as  peo- 
ple should  be  feasible  on  the  roads  or  rail- 
roads used  to  occasionally  shuttle  the 
MX  missile  around. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  we  have  quiet? 
This  is  a  matter  of  vast  consequence,  as 
I  understand,  and  I  am  sure  the  member- 
ship will  be  interested  in  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  my  coUeague 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  also  been  pro- 
posed that  the  areas  currently  serving  the 
Nation  with  Minuteman  missile  com- 
plexes might  be  appropriate  locations  for 
the  MX  deployment,  or  at  least  deploy- 
ment of  some  part  of  the  system.  Let  me 
say  that  I  am  not  committed  to  that  I 
have  asked  the  Pentagon  what  their 
plans  are  for  the  Minuteman  missile  sites 
in  western  South  Dakota.  I  am  a  great 
supporter  of  the  strategic  value  of  Ells- 
worth Air  Force  Base  in  my  State.  But 
my  State  has  not  spoken  in  terms  of  its 
willingness  to  take  the  MX  if  that  is  an 
option.  I  have  not  suggested  that.  What 
I  am  suggesting  is  that  before  we  con- 
tinue spending  supplemental  funds  on 
this  MX  program  we  find  out  where  we 
are  going  to  deploy  it.  Indeed,  I  am  told 
that  if  it  is  going  to  be  deployed  at  sea. 
that  certain  plans  will  have  to  be  signifi- 
cantly changed.  Another  portion  of  the 
system  might  even  be  deployed  on  wide- 
bodied  cargo  planes.  I  am  told. 

Mr  President,  in  those  States  in  the 
Southwest  where  it  has  been  indicated 
the  MX  would  be  located,  there  has  been 
much  opposition,  even  though  that  part 
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This  Is  a  program  which  is  now  esti- 
mated to  cost  over  $53  billion  and  ac- 
cording to  some  estimates  could  exceed 
$100  million.  That  is  a  lot  of  money  in 
terms  of  our  budget  and  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. Therefore,  we  should  be  sure  that 
we  wring  every  possible  benefit  from  this 
huge  expenditure  if  it  is  going  to  be  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  amendment 
could  send  a  clear  signal  to  the  Pentagon 
and  the  White  House  that  the  Senate 
wants  some  answers  before  the  MX 
program  goes  forward. 

Is  this  system  going  to  be  obsolete  by 
the  time  It  Is  built?  There  are  some  who 
argue  it  Is  already  obsolete.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  right  to  know  what  Is 
being  done  with  so  much  of  their  money. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  conclude 
my  opening  statement  on  this  tmiend- 
ment  to  eliminate  the  requested  $7  mO- 
lion  supplemental  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  the  MX.  If  the  amendment  is 
accepted,  it  will  be  telling  the  American 
people  that  we  are  being  extremely  care- 
ful with  their  tax  dollars  and  we  will 
not  spend  those  dollars  until  we  are 
convinced  they  are  being  wisely  spent. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  have  had  some 
discussions  concerning  my  own  State  of 
South  Dakota.  I  have  not  endorsed  the 
MX  overall  program,  I  must  say  very 
frankly.  I  have  not  said  that  we  want 
the  MX  in  South  Dakota.  But  I  under- 
stand that  some  of  the  western  sites  are 
being  considered.  If  they  are,  I  would  like 
to  be  told  with  more  clarity. 

So  all  of  these  things  bring  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  should  delete  this 
supplemental  funding  for  the  MX  in  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  mentioned  a  number  of 
potential  basing  modes  that  have  already 
been  rejected  as  being  totally  Impracti- 
cal. I  do  not  know  why  he  is  concerned 
about  those.  I  would  suggest  he  ask  his 
staff  to  look  into  these  various  methods 
he  has  discussed  here  because  most  have 
already  been  rejected  and  will  not  even 
be  considered. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  if  he  believes  that  the 
Commission  should  make  a  decision  ab- 
sent the  kind  of  information  we  seek 
with  this  authorization. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  must  say  how  high 
a  regard  I  have  for  my  friend  from  Texas 
in  the  area  of  his  military  expertise  as 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mitee.  Also.  I  would  like  to  say  I  prefer 
to  see  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
miss'on  before  we  are  asked  to  spend 
still  more  money  for  this  missile  system. 
We  are  being  told  "Give  us  the  mcmey 
to  go  forward." 

Mr.  TOWER.  How  can  they  make  a 
rational  decision  if  we  do  not  provide  the 
funds  for  them  to  make  Important 
studies? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  May  I  finish  my 
answer?  We  are  being  asked  to  continue 
to  appropriate  money  to  build  the  MX 
mlssUe  without  being  told  where  it  will 


be  located,  how  deployed,  whether  on 
surface  roads,  missile  silos,  or  at  sea. 
We  have  not  been  told  what  State  It  will 
be  in.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  the  tax- 
payers to  be  spending  this  kind  of  money 
without  some  answers  to  those  questions. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  have  the 
answers  today.  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
the  answers  for  several  months.  I  have 
been  writing  letters  and  making  calls.  I 
have  been  given  the  riuiaround  as  a 
U.S.  Senator.  I  want  some  answers  to 
those  questions. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  might  say  that  if  the 
Senator  is  thinking  about  sending  a 
message  to  the  DOD,  he  is  beh  nd  time. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  has  al- 
ready done  that.  In  fact,  we  authorized 
a  basing  mode.  The  new  administration 
wanted  to  review  that  decision  and  they 
are  currently  in  the  process  of  doing 
so.  Although  Congress  has  directed  an 
MPS  basing  nu)de  there  is  disagreement 
between  and  among  various  people  on 
the  deployment  mode.  There  is  virtually 
no  disagreement  on  the  need  for  the 
missile.  What  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  proposes  to  do  is  to  arrest  the 
modernization  of  our  entire  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  force  just  at  a 
time  when  we  are  losing  essential  equiv- 
alence in  strategic  capability  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  wants  us  to  delay  still 
further,  which  would  increase  the  vul- 
nerability the  United  States  will  face 
through  the  decade  of  the  eighties.  To 
adopt  this  amendment  will  be  irrespon- 
sible in  the  extreme  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  is  the 
amount  of  money  the  Senator  is  men- 
tioning in  his  amendment?  Is  it  $7 
million? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  It  is  $7  million. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What,  precisely, 
would  that  $7  million  do  in  the  program? 
Mind  you,  I  think  we  have  made  a  mis- 
take all  along  ifa  using  the  term  MX 
because  MX  is  merely  a  follow-on  inside 
for  the  Minuteman  missile.  The  basing 
mode  is  something  we  have  to  discuss 
separately.  I  have  to  agree  with  my 
chairman.  Although  I  am  not  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  basing  mode, 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
need  for  the  new  missile.  I  am  afraid 
that  talcing  that  much  money  out  of  it  at 
this  time  would  work  a  hardship.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  absolutely  correct.  I  might  note 
that  what  the  Senator  proposes  to  do  in 
his  amendment  is  to  deny  information  on 
blast  and  radiation  effects  that  are  im- 
portant to  all  U.S.  nuclear  missiles,  in- 
cluding Tridents.  ALCM.  GLCM,  Persh- 
ing II.  Minuteman.  and  Titan,  as  well  as 
the  MX.  So  with  a  pretty  broad  brush  in 
the  process  of  sending  what  he  thinks 
might  be  a  message  to  DOD,  he  is  send- 
ing a  message  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
v.e  are  not  serious  about  maintaining  an 
adequate  stratgeic  capability  in  this 
country  to  deter  them  from  a  first  strike. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 
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Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  remember  when 
he  first  came  here  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  was  trying  to  stress  the  need  for  a 
modernized  Minuteman  missile.  Many  of 
us  went  along  with  him,  but  we  have  yet 
to  do  anything  about  it.  We  still  have  the 
same  old  Minuteman  sitting  in  the  holes 
out  in  the  West  that  we  put  there  so 
long  ago.  In  my  humble  opinion,  and,  as 
I  say,  I  am  not  sold  on  this  basing  mode, 
we  have  to  have  a  new  intercontinental 
missile.  I  think  eliminating  $7  million  is 
going  to  slow  down  the  beginning  of  the 
manufacture  of  these  new  missiles.  If 
you  are  talking  of  $30,  $40,  or  $50  billion, 
you  might  be  getting  at  the  basing  mode. 

I  caimot  support  the  amendment.  I 
feel  too  strongly  that  we  have  to  have 
these  new  missiles.  We  will  decide  where 
they  go. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  may  desire. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
matter  that  falls  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  my  sut>committee.  I  have  taken  a  very 
close  look  at  it.  I  would  like  to  express  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  that  there  is  a  prop- 
er time  and  a  proper  procedure  by  which 
this  Chamber  wiU  someday  address  it- 
self to  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  MX 
system.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  however,  to 
oppose  this  amendment  because  this 
amendment  not  only  is  not  the  right  way 
to  do  it  but  it  will  subtract  vital  informa- 
tion from  the  ultimate  debate  on  the  sys- 
tem. 

I  can  be  more  specific. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
wishes  to  strike  $7  million  and  there  are 
two  components  to  the  S7  million.  First, 
there  is  the  $5  million  which  represents 
research  and  development  funds  for  the 
Air  Force  to  keep  a  program  funded 
which  is  going  on  right  at  this  minute, 
and  that  program  is  for  the  soecific  pur- 
pose of  determining  how  well  a  missile 
can  be  hidden.  In  other  words,  the  $5 
million  is  to  provide  data  of  the  kind 
which  the  blue  ribbon  committee  will 
reouire  when  it  reconvenes  next  week. 

I  am  certain  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  does  not  wish  to  deny  informa- 
tion, either  to  this  committee  or  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  when  that  information  will 
be  integral  to  any  decisionmaking  on  the 
MX  system.  The  $5  million  applies  to 
various  basing  modes  and  w'll  help  tell 
us  how  successful  the  United  States,  un- 
der all  of  these  modes,  can  conceal  the 
missile. 

Then,  as  the  distinguished  chairman 
mentioned.  $2  million  will  be  for  a  study 
of  the  thermal  and  blast  effects  upon  the 
missile  itself.  That  is  totally  apart  from 
any  basing  consideration.  It  goes  to  the 
missile,  which  I  think  almost  everyone 
in  this  Chamber  will  agree  is  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  bring  into  pro- 
duction, depending  upon  the  basing  mode 
of  that  missile. 

By  supporting  th's  amendment,  the 
Senator  will  deny  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  the  moneys  needed  to  provide  a 
test  program  for  the  study  of  thermal 
and  blast  effects  not  only  on  the  MX 
missile  but.  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man said,  on  a  series  of  missiles  utilized 


by  the  United  States  in  our  deterrence 
defense  system. 

I  fervently  urge  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  to  reconsider 
pressing  this  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Will  my  colleague 
yield? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Let  me  say  what  a 
great  regard  I  have  for  my  colleague 
from  Virginia.  I  have  enjoyed  working 
with  him  on  the  arms  control  issue,  since 
I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Arms  Control 
Subcommittee  and  he  heads  an  impor- 
tant Armed  Services  subcommittee 
which  touches  this  area.  But  let  me  ask 
him,  is  it  not  possible  for  the  Defense 
Department  to  move  forward  on  the 
strength  of  the  $1.5  billion  appropriation 
that  they  already  have  for  the  MX? 
Surely,  $7  million  will  not  halt  this  work. 
Would  it  not  be  good  to  send  a  clear  sig- 
nal? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  dated  March  1.  1981.  concerning 
remarks  of  the  President  with  regard  to 
the  MX.  from  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objectiMi.  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Q.  A  number  of  leaders  from  western  states, 
including  some  of  your  strong  supporters, 
oppose  the  MX  flxed-rall  siting  because  It's 
going  to  use  up  so  much  range  land.  How  do 
you  feel  about  that? 

A.  I  have  to  tell  you  that,  while  I  can't 
claim  that  I've  had  enough  Input  to  make 
a  final  decision  on  anything.  I'm  not  en- 
amored of  that  fixed-rail  system.  I  believe 
the  missile  is  necessary.  I  don't  believe  in 
the  basing  method  that  has  been  suggested 
so  far. 

Q.  Because  of  the  land  use? 

A.  It's  not  only  that.  It's  so  elaborate,  so 
costly,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  it  is  necessary 
or  would  be  effective.  It's  again  an  indica- 
tion of  this  whole  efTort.  such  as  in  the  SALT 
talks,  to  have  veriflabillty  so  you  create  a 
great,  elaborate  costly  system  in  which  you 
can  hide  the  missile  except  that  the  enemy 
has  to  know  that  the  missile  is  there.  And  it 
doesn't  make  much  sense  to  me. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  that  the  sea-based  op- 
tion Is  under  active  consideration? 

A.  Oh.  I  think  there  are  any  number  of 
them,  ranging  all  the  way  from  silos  such  as 
we  presently  have.  SUo.  sea-based,  they're  all 
being  looked  at. 

Q.  So  the  siting  question.  You've  been  com- 
mitted to  the  missile,  but  the  siting  of  it  is 
still  a  wide-open  question  as  far  as  you're 
concerned? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  we  are  so  far  down  the  road  in 
building  this  missile  that  it  seems  very 
strange  to  me  that  we  cannot  get  some 
answers,  that  we  do  not  know  where  we 
are  going  to  put  this  costly  thing,  which 
may  cost  over  $100  billion.  We  are  build- 
ing this  weapon,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  it. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that,  in  regard  to 
South  Dakota,  I  do  not  advocate  bring- 
ing the  MX  missile  to  our  State.  More 
work  is  needed  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  building  an  MX  system  with 
civilian  applications,  such  as  roads  or 
railroads  to  shuttle  the  mobile  missile  as 
well  as  civilian  traffic.  Perhaps  we  would 
participate  if  we  could  hear  and  see  these 
studies.  That  is  a  decision  the  people  of 


South  Dakota  would  have  to  make  and 
for  which  they  need  more  Information. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  reply  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  by  saying  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  entitled  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  not  only  this  program 
but  also  all  the  defense  programs  to 
determine  whether  or  not,  in  fact,  they 
did  work  toward  hi:-  goal  of  restoring  the 
margin  of  safety  in  our  overall  defense 
system. 

We  cannot  expect  him  to  be  in  ofQce 
a  mere  90  or  120  days  and  make  all  these 
decisions  carefully  within  that  brief 
period  of  time,  particularly  with  a  new 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  a  new  deputy 
secretary  for  purposes  of  research  and 
development;  and  we  have  not  even  had 
a  hearing  on  him  as  yet. 

This  team,  which  is  working  informal- 
ly, is  attempting,  as  rapidly  as  it  can,  to 
gather  a  data  base  for  a  decision  by  the 
Defense  Secretary  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent. These  two  small  sums  are  an  in- 
tegral i>art  of  the  factfinding  process  so 
that  they  can  develop  a  record  to  take 
to  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Nation,  to 
substantiate  whatever  decision  they  may 
come  up  with  with  respect  to  the  basing 
mode. 

Again,  I  call  my  distinguished  col- 
league's attention  to  the  $2  million.  Is 
it  his  intention  to  press  for  the  deletion 
of  that  sum? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes.  that  is  my  in- 
tention. It  is  part  of  my  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  talking 
about  a  relatively  small  amount.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Department  of  Defense, 
with  an  existing  $1.5  billicxi  appropria- 
tion for  this  program,  in  this  time  of 
budget  austerity,  could  do  without  that 
$2  million.  In  any  event,  the  total  of  $7 
million  would  send  a  signal.  I  know  of  no 
other  way  to  do  it  as  a  Senator.  I  have 
tried  to  get  a  briefing.  I  have  tried  to 
talk  to  people.  I  am  told,  "We  don't 
know."  Even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  does  not  know  how  to  deploy  this. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  are  already  sending 
a  signal.  We  have  asked  for  a  report.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  appointed  the 
Townes  committee  to  study  and  review 
the  whole  matter  of  the  basing  mode. 

The  signal  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  going  to  send  is  one  to 
the  Soviet  Union  of  a  lack  of  determi- 
nation cm  our  part  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate strategic  capability. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

JAi.  GARN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  menticmed 
that  when  I  first  came  to  this  body  and 
was  a  memljer  of  the  Armed  Services 
Cranmittee,  the  very  first  concern  I  had 
was  for  the  growing  strategic  imbalance. 
At  that  time,  as  a  freshman  Senat(»'.  I 
tried  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
the  MX  missile,  on  the  basis  that  the 
basing  mode  could  be  argued  about  and 
disputed,  but  that  no  one  should  dispute 
the  need  that  we  should  proceed  with  the 
development  and  procurement  of  the 
missile  while  the  basing  mode  debate  was 
going  on. 

At  the  same  time.  I  stopped  for  a  year 
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and  a  half  an  Intent  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration to  stop  the  production  line 
of  Minuteman  HI  and  to  disperse  that 
team.  Unfortunately,  I  could  not  keep  it 
going  Iraiger. 

I  felt  strongly  that  President  Ford 
made  a  serious  mistake  in  1976  by  not 
making  a  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the 
building  of  the  missile.  He  deferred  that 
until  after  the  1976  election.  In  addition, 
he  deferred  the  decision  on  the  B-1  untU 
after  the  1976  election. 

Unfortimately,  he  lost  the  election.  I 
am  sure  that  if  he  had  been  elected,  he 
would  have  proceeded  with  both,  but  he 
did  not. 

Then  we  had  Jimmy  Carter  dllly-daJly 
for  3  years  before  making  a  decision  on 
even  building  a  missile,  let  alone  the 
basing  mode,  and  he  canceled  the  B-1. 
So  he  effectively  cut  off  one  leg  of  the 
triad  by  leaving  us  with  an  aging  B-52. 
and  then  he  opened  this  window  of  vul- 
nerablllty  to  an  even  longer  period  of 
time,  while  the  Soviet  Union  has  SS-17's 
and  SS-19's,  with  4.6-ton  warheads,  and 
10.5-ton  warheads  on  the  SS-18. 

Also.  I  am  more  directly  involved  than 
any  other  Senator  in  this  body  because 
a  major  portion  of  this  system  is  pro- 
posed to  be  deployed  in  my  State,  and 
I  do  not  want  it  in  my  State.  I  wish  it 
were  not  necessary  to  have  an  MX.  and 
I  do  not  want  the  socioeconomic  or  en- 
vironmental problems  that  will  occur 
from  building  the  biggest  manmade  pub- 
lic works  project  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

I  went  through  it  during  an  entire 
camptdgn  last  year,  with  my  opponent 
saying  he  would  lay  his  body  before  the 
MX  and  stop  it  and  Senator  Garn  would 
not. 

Well,  that  Is  true.  I  do  not  want  It 
there,  and  I  wish  it  would  go  away.  I 
wish  we  did  not  have  to  have  it.  But  it 
is  irresponsible  to  continue  to  delay  year 
after  year  after  year. 

During  my  entire  6-year  term,  we  have 
delayed,  the  window  of  viilnerability 
has  become  wider,  the  Soviets  have  be- 
come stronger,  and  we  have  become 
weaker. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  $7  million,  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Dakota.  It  is  a  matter  of  sending  signals 
that,  once  again,  we  are  trying  to  delay 

lb. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  that  no- 
body is  more  Involved  than  I  am  and 
wish  it  would  go  away,  but  I  cannot 
play  politics  with  the  national  defense. 
We  need  the  MX  missile,  and  as  rapidly 
as  we  can  get  it.  I  wish  there  were  some 
alternatives  to  putting  it  in  my  State  of 
Utah. 

Most  of  the  seabased  options  are  not 
viable.  The  SOM  system  is  the  most  Rube 
Goldberg,  stupid  concoction  that  scien- 
tists ever  thought  up.  It  is  a  concept. 

It  does  not  have  any  research  and  de- 
velopment to  speak  of.  no  accurate  cost 
data.  It  probably  would  take  longer  than 
the  MX  to  deploy. 

I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough 
that  whUe  we  continue  to  make  a  deci- 
sion and  give  the  Reagan  administration 
time  to  review  the  various  alternatives 
as  to  how  we  should  base  it.  there  should 
not  be   1    day  of  delay  In   continuing 


the  development  of  the  missile  itself 
while  we  debaie  the  basing  mode. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Dakota,  as  one  who  has  lived 
with  the  MX,  literally,  about  20  hours  a 
day  for  the  last  3  years,  with  a  massive 
amount  of  data  in  my  office,  on  microfilm 
and  everything  else,  that  if  he  would  like 
a  brieflng  I  would  be  glad  to  talk  to  him. 
There  is  something  about  the  MX  every 
day.  There  is  a  headline  or  an  editorial 
in  our  papers.  I  have  never  had  a  request 
to  talk  about  the  MX.  So  I  make  that 
offer  to  my  colleagues.  We  can  talk  for 
days  about  the  MX. 

I  will  make  the  point  once  more,  and 
then  I  will  conclude : 

Let  us  not  delay  the  development  of 
the  MX  missile.  This  coimtry  is  in  dan- 
ger, and  we  will  have  a  decision  on  the 
basing  mode  by  June. 

Even  though  I  do  not  want  it  in  my 
State — I  would  love  to  give  it  to  John 
Tower,  In  Texas,  or  someplace  else — the 
national  security  has  to  come  flrst,  over 
State  interests.  If  we  are  not  able  to  find 
a  suitable  alternative  or  to  modify  this 
system,  I  am  going  to  be  willing  to  take 
it,  whether  I  want  it  or  not.  because  we 
cannot  let  the  Soviets  continue  to  build 
that  strategic  gap.  I  have  six  children, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  that  threat 
removed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  for 
his  very  statesmanlike  approach  on  this 
issue.  It  is  typical  of  him  and  his  zeal 
to  defend  the  United  States  against  ex- 
ternal adversaries. 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  move  to  table  this 
amendment  once  all  the  time  has  expired 
or  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  such 
time  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  STENms.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  for  his  interest 
and  concern  in  this  matter.  He  is  well 
within  his  rights  and  his  responsibility 
in  submitting  this  amendment  or  any 
other  amendment. 

The  matter  of  the  MX  has  been  before 
the  Senate  for  3  or  4  years,  and  the 
membership  has  been  given  assurances 
before  that  we  are  going  to  make  prog- 
ress, and  so  forth,  and  the  matter  comes 
back  without  much  advancement  in  po- 
sition. 

I  believe  it  is  well  that  someone  not 
on  the  committee  bring  attention 
through  an  amendment.  However,  In  def- 
erence to  the  Senator,  I  believe  this 
is  a  matter  that  should  proceed,  after 
years  of  our  committee  having  gone  into 
the  most  extensive  kind  of  hearings  and 
thorough  consideration  and  weighing 
the  matter,  as  has  the  Pentagon,  in  the 
great  concern  that  is  brought  about  by 
the  need  and  by  the  problem  of  the  bas- 
ing mode. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  this 
money  relates  to  preliminary  research 
and  development  with  respect  to  the 
hiding,  the  concealment,  of  our  missiles. 
After  they  are  located  at  a  certain  spot 
$2  million  of  the  $7  million  goes  to  some 
experimental  work  with  reference  to 
concussion  blasts  and  nuclear  radiation. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  been  delayed 


all  this  time  on  the  basing  mode,  the  lo- 
cation, as  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  Other  matters  are  still  pend- 
ing, and  we  are  waiting  for  a  decision. 
I  believe  it  Is  due  January  15,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  testimony.  For  all  this 
time,  excellent  work  has  been  going  for- 
ward on  the  missile  itself.  There  has 
been  no  undue  delay.  To  suspend  It 
awaiting  a  basing  mode  decision  would 
be  grave  error.  It  would  be  lost  time 
which  could  not  be  recaptured;  and  in 
that  way.  it  would  be  a  great  mistake. 

I  believe  that  our  cmnmittee  has  fully 
covered  the  facts  of  the  situation  and 
the  need,  and  the  committee  has  a  cor- 
rect position. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Mississippi.  I  see  him  frequently 
on  Wednesday  mornings  at  the  prayer 
breakfast,  and  I  see  him  on  many  other 
occasions,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body. 

Also.  I  have  extremely  high  regard  for 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
clude by  saying  that  I  feel  that  by  cut- 
ting this  $7  million  for  the  MX,  we  will 
be  sending  a  signal  to  the  Pentagon. 
We  will  not  be  stopping  the  program,  be- 
cause there  is  $1.5  billion  in  the  budget. 

Also.  I  should  clarify  my  position  with 
regard  to  South  Dakota.  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily want  the  MX  in  South  Dakota. 
Overall.  I  believe  that  our  people  would 
rather  not  have  them.  But  If  they  are  to 
build  roads  or  railroads,  this  is  some- 
thing very  much  needed  In  my  State  and 
of  course  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
I  hope  we  can  find  a  civilian  use  for  some 
of  these  great  expenditures  we  are  mak- 
ing. <i 

I  believe  It  Is  very  strange  for  our 
country  to  be  In  the  process  of  building 
something  which  is  so  expensive  and  we 
have  no  idea  how  we  are  going  to  deploy 
it.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
said  on  March  29  that  we  do  not  know 
where  it  is  going  to  be  deployed. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  asked  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  if  we 
might  have  a  10-minute  quonun  call  be- 
fore the  start  of  this  vote,  and  with  that 
in  mind,  I  suggest  the  £*sence  of  a 
quorum,  to  be  charged  to  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
after  which  time  it  is  my  Intention  to 
move  to  table  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerit  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection.  It  la  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Presslir). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on  the  table 
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the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn.- 
LiAMs) .  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Zorinsky)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  desiring 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  78  Leg.] 


TEAS — 79 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Boren' 

Bradley 

Bumpen 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
(Taanon 
Cbafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Onanston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConclnl 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 

Domenld 
East 
En)n 


Ford 

MoClure 

Gam 

Melcher 

Glenm 

MltcheU 

Goldwater 

Moynihan 

Gorton 

Murkowskl 

Gmasley 

Nlckles 

Hart 

Nmm 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Hawklna 

Percy 

Ha.vakawa 

Pryor 

Heflln 

Quayle 

Heinz 

Rand<Mph 

Helms 

Rudman 

Holllngs 

Sarbanes 

Huddlesuwi 

Sasser 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

Inouye 

Simpson 

Jacknrrrv 

Specter 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Johnston 

Steimls 

Kasten 

Stevems 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Levin 

Tower 

Long 

Waller 

Lugar 

Warner 

Mattln^y 

Baker 

BoschwltB 

Dodd 

Bagleton 

Hatflead 


NAYS— 15 

Kaasebaum  Preoaler 

Kennedy  Provmlre 

Matsunaga  Rlegle 

Metzenbaum  Tsangas 

PeU  Welcker 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Blcton  UathUs  wuiiams 

Dui>enberger       Roth  Zorinsky 

So  Mr.  Tower's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Pressler's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  tiiat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motltMi  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BUDGET   RESOLUTION   OF   RECON- 
CILIATION  AND   INSTRUCTIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quests I  am  about  to  make  have  been 
cleared,  I  believe,  on  the  minority  side. 

I  observe  that  the  minority  leader  is  on 
the  floor. 

On  Thursday,  the  Senate  had  final 
consideration   and   passage   of   Senate 


Concurrent  Resolution  9.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consait  now,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  make  the  following  modifications  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9  to  make 
the  resolution  mathematically  consistent 
and  to  conform  with  the  actions  taken  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  the  clerk  state  the  modifications? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ifications will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  "t52.144.000.000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "$52,825,000,000." 

On  page  2.  line  19,  strike  "$59,023,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof.  "$69,228,000,000." 

On  page  12,  line  10,  strike  "$3,462,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "$3,243,000,000." 

On  page  12.  line  11,  strike  "$3,400,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "$3,200,000,000." 

On  page  12,  Une  12,  strike  "$4,210,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "$4,011,000,000." 

On  page  12,  line  13,  strike  "$4,161,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "$3,961,000,000." 

On  page  15.  line  17,  aitrtke  "$150,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "$1,050,000,000." 

On  page  15,  line  18,  strike  "$101,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "$301,0<X),000." 

On  page  16,  line  19,  strike  "$196,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "$600,000,000." 

On  page  15,  line  19,  strike  "$167,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "$367,000,000." 

On  page  20.  line  20.  strike  "$710,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "$195,000,000." 

On  page  20,  line  22,  strike  "$7,861,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "$8,383,000,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  request  has  been  cleared  on  the 
minority   side.   We  have  no   objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  two  more  re- 
quests and  I  believe  these  have  been 
cleared  as  weU.  I  submit  them  for  the 
consideration  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  make  other  technical  and 
clerical  changes  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  9.  as  modified,  be  printed 
in  today's  Record  in  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  9),  as  modified,  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  o) 
Representatives  concurriTig) ,  That  H.  Con. 
Res.  448,  Ninety-sixth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, adopted  November  20,  1980,  shall  be 
revised  pursuant  to  sections  304  and  301  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  sections  9, 
10,  and  11,  as  follows: 

"RBCONCIUATIOIf 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  It  Is  necessary  to  make  changes 
in  enacted  laws  In  order  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $14,667,000,000.  and  outlays  by 
$2,353,000,000,  In  fiscal  year  1981:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $52.825,000.0<X),  and  out- 
lays by  $36,945,000,000,  In  fiscal  year  1982: 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $59,228,- 
000,000,  and  ouUaya  by  $47,694,000,000.  In 
fiscal  year  1983. 


"(b)  The  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  and  Senate  shall  report  not 
later  than  June  5,  1981.  legislation  to  reduce 
previously  enacted  appropriations  by  $13,- 
300,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  $1,600,- 
000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981;  by 
$3,200,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  $1300,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983, 

"(c)  Not  later  than  May  31.  1981,  the  com- 
mittees named  In  subsections  (c)(1) 
through  (c)  (29)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  of  their  respective  Houses. 
Those  recommendations  shall  be  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reductions  required  by 
subsections  (c)(1)  through  (c)(29)  of  this 
section.  After  receiving  those  recommenda- 
tions, the  Committees  on  the  Budget  shall 
report  to  the  House  and  Senate  a  reconcili- 
ation bill  or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out 
all  such  recommendations  without  any  sub- 
stantive revision. 

"SEMATB   COIUOTTCES 

"(1)(A)  The  Senate  Commltt«e  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  sbaU  report 
changes  In  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  conuulttee  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C) 
of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce 
outlays  by  $163,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1981:  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $474,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $328,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982; 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $659,000.- 
000  and  outlays  by  $618,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1983:  and 

"(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  also  re- 
port changes  In  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  committee  sufficient  to  require  re- 
ductions In  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  conunlttee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  ma 
follows:  $64."; .000 .000  In  budget  authority 
and  t3.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
$3,243,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $3,- 
200,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1988: 
and  $4,011,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$3,961,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

"(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  report  changes  In  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$233,000,000  and  outlays  bv  $233,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1981:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $966,000,000  and  outlays  by  $966,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1982:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thorltv  by  $8<».000  ooo  and  ouUays  by  $899.- 
000  000  m  fiscal  year  1983. 

"(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  In  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tions In  appropriations  for  programs  author- 
ized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings In  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $6,146,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$133  000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
$15460000000  In  budget  authority  and 
$958,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  $18.412  000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
$2,274,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

"(4)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Oom- 
meroe.  Science,  and  Tran'^portatlon  shall  re- 
port changes  In  laws  within  the  lurisdlctton 
of  that  committee  which  provide  spending 
authority  as  defined  In  section  401  (c)  (2)  rC) 
of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  foy  $150,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $150,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  to  re- 
duce budget  authority  by  $300,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
and 

"(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Comnieroe, 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  also  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  ootnmlttee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  In  budget  authority  end  outiajs  ■• 
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foUows:  tl. 558.000,000  In  budget  autboiity 
and  «884.0OO.0OO  in  ouUays  for  nsokl  year  1983 
•ad  •! .508.000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
•1 .338.000.000  In  (nitlays  ffor  flacal  year  1983. 

"(S)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Nat\iral  Resources  shall  repon  changes  In 
laws  wttbln  the  Jurtedlotlon  of  that  commit- 
tee sufficient  to  require  reductions  In  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  tbait 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  In  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  83.071,000.- 
000  In  budget  authority  and  tl0«.000.000  In 
outlays  for  flacal  year  1961;  83.714.000.000  In 
bu<lget  authority  and  83.404.000,000  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983;  and  (d.SSO.OOO.OOO 
In  budget  authority  and  83.638.000,000  In 
outlays  for  flacal  year  1983. 

"(6)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
vtronment  and  PubUc  Works  shall  report 
changes  In  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  which  provide  ^>endlng  au- 
thority as  defined  In  section  401(c)  (2)  (C)  of 
Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  out- 
lays by  tl86.000.000  In  fiscal  year  1983  and 
to  reduce  outlays  by  8900,000,000  In  flsc«J 
year  1983:  and 

"(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bivlron- 
ment  and  Public  Works  shall  also  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  for  programs  author- 
ized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings In  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: 82.350.000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
868.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
84,935.000.000  In  budget  authority  and  8793,- 
000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982;  and 
83.035.000.000  In  budget  authority  smd  81.- 
873,000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

"(7)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  section  401 
(C)  (3)  (C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  8213.000,000  and 
outlays  by  8395.000.000  In  fiscal  year  1981; 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  84.354.000,000 
and  outlays  by  89,354.000.000  In  fiscal  year 
1983;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
84,494,000,000  and  outlays  by  810.870,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

"(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  also  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
require  reductions  In  appropriations  for  pro- 
grama  authorized  by  that  committee  so  as 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  (96.000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  8113.000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1963  and  8114,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  8132,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

"(8)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  report  changes  Ln  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  require  reductions  In  appropriations  for 
programs  authorized  by  that  committee  so 
as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  as  foUows:  81,050.000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  1301.000.000  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1982  and  8600,000.000  In  budget 
authority  and  8367.000.000  In  ouUays  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

"(9)  (A)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Oov- 
enunental  Affairs  shall  report  changes  In 
laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)  (3i(C)  of  Public 
Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
8513.000.000  In  fiscal  year  1982  and  to  reduce 
ouUays  by  8414,000.000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
and 

"(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  also  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  require  reductions  In 
appropriations  for  programs  authorized  by 
that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  In 
budget  authority  and  otiOays  as  foUows: 
84.77«,000,000     in     budget     authortty     and 


84,890,000,000  In  outlays  for  flacal  year  1082 
and  86360.000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
t6.388.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

"(10)  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  cooimlttee  sufficient  to 
require  reductions  in  appropriations  for 
programs  authorized  by  that  committee  so 
as  to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority 
and  outlays  as  foUows:  8116,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  813,000.000  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  8133,000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  t8 1,000 ,000  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

"(11)  (A)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Htiman  Resources  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(3)(C)  of  Public 
Law  93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thortty by  839.000,000  and  outlays  by  849,- 
000,000  In  fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce  budget 
authortty  by  8658.000.000  and  outlays  by 
8623.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and  to  re- 
duce budget  authortty  by  81.601.000.000  and 
outlays  by  81.495.000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983; 
and 

"(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  also  report  changes 
In  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  require  reductions  in  ap- 
propriations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  83.388.- 
000.000  in  budget  authority  and  8414.000.000 
in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981;  810.308.000- 
000  In  budget  authority  and  87.938.000  000 
In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983:  and  tl3.368.- 
000,000  in  budget  authority  and  tlO.913,000,- 
000  In  outlavs  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

"(13)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  require  reductions  in  appropriations  for 
programs  authorized  by  that  committee  so 
as  to  achieve  savings  in  budeet  authortty 
and  outlays  as  follows:  897.000,000  in  budget 
authortty  and  887.000000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  yesr  1981:  (^36  000000  in  budget  au- 
thortty and  8390  Of>0.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983:  and  (564.000.000  in  budget  au- 
thortty and  8541,000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1083. 

"(13)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  shall  report  changes  In  laws 
within  the  lurlsdlction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  snendlng  authortty  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2WC)  of  Public  Law  93- 
344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  bv 
814.000  000  and  outlavs  by  (14  000.000  in 
fiscal  vear  ingl;  to  reduce  budget  authortty 
by  832.000.000  <ind  outlays  bv  (32.000  000  in 
fiscal  year  1982:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thorttv  bv  (28  000  000  and  outlays  by  (28.- 
000.000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  and 

"(B)  The  Senate  ComnUttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  also  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  require  reductions  In  appropri- 
ations for  programs  authorized  by  that  com- 
mittee so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  (414.000.- 
000  in  budget  authority  and  (375.000  000  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  8397.000.000 
in  budget  authority  and  (404,000.000  In  out- 
lajrs  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

"HOTTSB  coMMrrrzcs 

"(14)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authortty  as  defined  In 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  8163.000.000 
in  fiscal  yeir  1981 ;  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  (233.000.000  and  outlays  by  (693.000- 
000  in  fiscal  year  1982:  and  to  reduce  budget 
authortty  by  840O.0OO.0OO  and  outlays  by 
8363,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983;   and 

"(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Agrleultun 


shall  also  report  changes  In  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
reduce  approprtations  for  programs  author- 
ized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings in  budget  authortty  and  outlays  as 
follows :  8645,000,000  in  budget  authortty  and 
83.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
(3.213.000.000  In  budget  authority  and  (3.300. 
000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1083:  and 
(4.011.000.000  in  budget  authority  and  (3.- 
961.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

"(IS)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  report  chan?es  In  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(C)(3)  (C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  8333.000.000 
and  outlays  by  8333.000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1981;  to  reduce  budget  authortty  by  8986,- 
000.000  and  outlays  by  8966,000.000  in  fiscal 
year  1983:  and  to  reduce  budget  authortty 
by  (899  000.000  and  outlays  by  8899.000,X0  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

"(16)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  aa  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authortty  and  outlavs  as  follows:  S7. 146.000.- 
000  in  budget  authoritv  and  (143  000  000  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981:  8M. 139.000.000  in 
budtret  authortty  and  8808.000.000  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  vear  1982:  and  8ie..''34.000.000  In 
budget  authortty  and  (1,669,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fist^al  year  1983. 

"  ( 17)  The  House  Committee  on  the  Distrtct 
of  CoUimbia  shall  reoort  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  approprtations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  839.000.000  in  budget  au- 
thortty and  (40.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  866.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  (64.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

"(18)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93- 
344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
(808.000.000  and  outlays  by  8725.000.000  In 
fiscal  year  1982  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thortty by  81.681.000.000:  and  outlays  by 
81.532.000.000  in  fiscEd  year  1983;  and 

"(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  also  report  changes  In  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  anproprtations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  (2.283.000.000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  (372.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1981:  (8.578.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  (6,733.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982:  and  (10.035.000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  (8.968,000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

"(19)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  conunlttee 
which  provide  spending  authority  aa  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93- 
344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
(176.000.000  and  outlays  by  (110,000.000  in 
fiscal  vear  1981:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  (695.000.000  and  outlays  by  (1.011.000.000 
In  fiscal  year  1982:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  (903.000.000  and  outlays  by  81,- 
537.000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

"(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  also  reoort  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  aonropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as 
to  achieve  savings  In  budeet  authority  and 
outlavs  as  follows:  (764.0(X).000  in  budeet  au- 
thority and  810,000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
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year  1981;  (4386,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  (4,088,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  and  (6.251,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  (4,846,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

"(20)  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  In  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  reduce  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  (1,050,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  8301,000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  (600,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
(367,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

"(21)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Itisular  Affairs  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for 
programs  authorized  by  that  committee  so  as 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  8331.000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  (84.000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  (816.000,000  in  budget  authortty 
and  (369.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982:  and  (796.000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  (564,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
"(33)  The  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
reduce  appropriations  for  programs  author- 
ized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings In  budget  authortty  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: 8116,000,000  in  budget  authortty  and 
(13,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  (133.000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
881,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

"(23)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Plshertes  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  which  provide  spending  au- 
thortty as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C) 
of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authortty  by  (39,000.000  and  outlays 
by  (39,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  (242.000.000  and  out- 
lays by  (242,000.000  in  fiscal  year  1982;  and 
to  reduce  budget  authortty  by  (479,000,000 
and  outlays  by  (479,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983:  and  ' 

"(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Martne  and  Plshertes  shall  also  report 
changes  In  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  ccmimittee  sufficient  to  reduce  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  In  budget 
authortty  and  outlays  as  follows:  (147.000,- 
000  m  budget  authortty  and  (15.000,000  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  (60,000.000  in 
budget  authortty  and  (32,000,000  In  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

"(24)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public 
Law  93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
(613.000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  to  reduce 
outlays  by  8414,000.000  In  fiscal  year  1983- 
and 

"(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  also  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for 
programs  authorized  by  that  committee  so 
aa  to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  as  follows:  84,737.000.000  In 
budget  authority  and  (4.650,000.000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1982  and  (8.304.000,000 
In  budget  authority  and  (6.324.000.000  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

"(25)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Wtorks  and  Transportation  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  In  section  401(c)  (2)  (C)  of 
Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  out- 
lays by  (185,000,000  In  fiscal  vear  1982  and 
to  reduce  outlays  by  (900,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1983;  and 

"(B)  the  House  Committee  on  PuWlc 
Works  and  Transportation  shall  also  report 


changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authortty  and  outlays  as  follows:  (2.360.- 
000,000  In  budget  authortty  and  (68,000,000 
In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981;  (6,446,000.000 
In  budget  authority  and  (1.033.000,000  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982;  and  85,122.- 
000,000  In  budget  authority  and  82,697,- 
000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

"(26)  The  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  ccMnmlttee  so  as 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  882,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  (35,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  (78,000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  (39,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  and  (90.000,000  in  budget  authortty 
and  (59,000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
"(27)  The  House  Committee  on  Small 
Business  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  reduce  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $97,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$67,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
$526,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  (394,- 
000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982;  and 
(564.000.000  In  budget  authority  and  (541,- 
000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

"(28)  (A)  The  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  shall  report  changes  In  laws  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)  (2)  (C)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authortty  by  (14,- 
000,000  and  outlays  by  (14.000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1981;  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$32,000,000  and  outlays  by  (32.000.000  in  fis- 
cal year  1982:  and  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  (28.000.000  and  ouUays  by  (28.000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

"(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  also  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  foUows:  (414,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  (375,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  (397.000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  (404,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

"(29)  (A)  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means  shall  report  changes  In  laws 
within  the  jttrisdlctlon  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
m  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  PubUc  Law  93- 
344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authortty  by 
(36.000,000  and  outlays  by  (196.000 .000  In  fis- 
cal year  1981;  to  reduce  budget  authortty  by 
$3,669,000,000  and  outlays  by  (8.383.000.000 
In  fiscal  year  1982;  and  to  reduce  budeet  au- 
thortty by  (3.591.000,000  and  outlays  by  89,- 
373,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

"(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  also  re|x>rt  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  approprtations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  In  budget  authortty  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  8978,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  (994.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  (1.29}, 000 ,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  (1.312,000.000  In  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1983. 

"Sec.  10.  The  enactment  of  savings  re- 
quired by  thla  resolution  Is  critical  to  the 
health  of  the  economy  of  the  Nation:  and 
"E:zi>edltlou8  action  on  legislation  pur- 
suant to  these  instructions  Is  critical  to 
achieving  the  savings  required  by  this  reso- 
lution; and 

"The  Senate  is  committed  to  completing 
action   on   the  savings  legislation  required 


by  this  resolution  at  the  earliest  possible 
time;  and 

"It  is  the  sense  cf  the  Senate  that  Senate 
committees  instructed  in  section  9  (c)(1) 
through  (c)(i3)  of  this  resolution  should 
begin  deliberations  on  the  legislation  those 
committees  are  required  to  report  under  this 
resolution  as  soon  as  the  resolution  is  agreed 
to  In  the  Senate;  and 

"It  is  the  further  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
Senate  committees  should  report  the  legis- 
lation required  by  section  9(c)  of  this  reao- 
lutlon  as  agreed  to  In  the  Senate,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  amounts  referred  to 
may  be  modified  In  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  May  31,  1981. 

"Sec  11.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  should  report  changes  In 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  would  reduce  the  coet«  to  the  Gov- 
ernment which  result  from  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse.  Savings  In  appropriations  and  ex- 
penditures from  trust  funds  from  such  statu- 
tory changes  are  estimated  to  be  (700.000,000 
in  budget  authortty  and  (1.300,000.000  In 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  (1,000,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  82,0O0X)0O,0O0  In 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1983". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  managers  of  the  bill  and  I  thank  the 
minority  leader. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT.  1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration Of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  those  are 
all  the  amendments  that  I  know  of  that 
Senators  intended  to  offer  to  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  with  the 
exception  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  I  would  suggest  that 
he  avail  himself  of  that  opportunity  now 
as  there  may  not  be  time  later. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  inform  the  Senator  that  the  Senator 
has  no  time 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
time  to  the  Senator. 

TTP  AlCENOKZirr  NO.  ST 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  use  of  funds  In  con- 
nection with  the  reactivation  of  the  battle- 
ship VS.B.  New  Jersey) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  BuMPms) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
57. 

On  page  5.  between  lines  17  and  18.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)   None  of  the  fimds  authorized  to  be 
approprtated  by  this  Utle  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  any  work  In  connection  with  the 
reactlvaUon  of  the  battleship  United  States 
sh^  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  on  mr 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  at  the  desk  is  very  simple.  I 
believe  silmost  every  Member  here  has 
seen  the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter,  and 
they  have  heard  this  debate  before  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  $89  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1981 
defense  supplemental  appropriation 
from  being  used  to  reactivate  the  38- 
year-old  battleship  New  Jersey. 

I  offer  this  amendment  because  it 
makes  no  more  economic  or  militarj' 
s«ise  to  proceed  with  the  reactivation  of 
the  New  Jersey  today  than  it  did  last 
year,  when  the  Senate  and  the  House 
conference  committees  deleted  the  funds 
for  this  project  in  the  1981  defense 
budget. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  are  familiar 
with  most  of  the  arguments  that  were 
made  last  year  as  to  why  we  should  or 
should  not  reactivate  one  or  more  of 
these  World  War  n  battleships  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years.  So  I  will  be 
as  brief  £is  I  can  on  this  amendment  and 
try  to  point  out  that  it  wiU  not  serve  our 
goal  of  using  limited  resources  in  the 
most  efiQcient  and  effective  manner  for  a 
strong  national  defense. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  ask- 
ing that  the  $39  million  be  ta<:en  out  of 
the  budget.  All  I  am  asking  is  that  we 
not  spend  that  $89  million  to  reactivate 
the  New  Jersey — at  least,  not  now.  It  is 
my  belief — and  it  is  my  principal  argu- 
ment here — that  the  money  required  to 
reactivate  the  New  Jersey  can  be  more 
effectively  used  elsewhere.  The  pro- 
ponents argue  that  reactivation  of  the 
New  Jersey  would  be  a  simnle  and  in- 
expensive "quick  fix"  to  the  Navy's  prob- 
lems, that  it  would  be  an  effective 
weapons  platform,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  highly  visible  symbol  of  American 
resolve. 

Unfortimatelv,  even  a  cursory  review 
of  the  facts  shows  that  the  New  Jersey 
would  be  an  expensive,  highly  vulnerable 
vessel  of  questionable  military  utility 
which  would  simply  siphon  off  very 
scarce  Navy  manpower  from  the  newer 
and  more  effective  ships  which  we  tire 
going  to  build  and  which  I  intend  to  sup- 
port. 

Let  us  talk  about  some  of  the  costs 
of  this  ship  and  its  reactivation.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  debated  last  year, 
it  was  estimated  that  the  reactivation 
would  cost  $270  million,  with  the  over- 
haul to  be  completed  within  12  months. 
I  want  to  reemphasize  those  figures. 
Last  year,  it  was  estimated  that  it  would 
cost  $270  mUlion  and  that  it  could  be 
done  in  12  months.  Understand  that  that 
was  what  we  called  a  class  P  estimate, 
which  is  something  not  too  far  from 
flying  over  a  ship  in  a  helicopter  and 
saying,  "I  believe  it  will  cost  about  $270 
million  to  reactivate  that  ship." 

We  have  two  former  Secretaries  of  the 
Navy  in  the  U.S.  Senate— the  distin- 
eruished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warhir)  ,  who  I  notice  has  just  left  the 


floor,  and  th«  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chatxx),  who 
will  be  here  in  a  moment  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment.  He  will  make 
the  argument  that  a  class  F  estimate  Is 
not  good  enough  for  the  UJ3.  Senate  to 
say,  with  any  degree  of  precision  or  defl- 
niteness.  that  these  figures  are  accurate. 

We  started  off  last  year  with  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  $270  million,  and  by 
last  fall,  it  was  up  to  $294  million.  To- 
day, in  this  supplemental,  the  estimate, 
which  is  still  a  class  F  estimate,  is  $326 
million,  and  the  job  is  now  supposed  to 
take  21  months. 

No  one  in  this  body  honestly  believes 
that  we  are  going  to  reactivate  the  New 
Jersey  for  $326  million.  Nobody  in  this 
body  actually  believes  that  this  job  is 
going  to  take  21  months.  Everything  In- 
side that  ship  will  have  to  be  torn  out, 
including  every  inch  of  wiring.  That  ship 
was  commissioned  in  1943.  under  World 
War  II  conditions  and  with  WW  n  tech- 
nology, long  before  the  days  of  guided 
missiles  and  new  types  of  charges  de- 
signed to  penetrate  the  thickest  of  thick 
hulls. 

I  know  that  the  New  Jersey  has  three 
hulls  on  it.  16  inches  thick,  and  that  it 
is  a  majestic  ship.  It  is  a  very  heavy 
ship.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  see  out 
on  the  ocean.  But  that  is  not  what  we 
are  voting  on  here.  We  are  not  voting 
on  beauty  or  majesty.  We  are  voting  on 
how  we  can  spend  our  defense  dollars 
to  provide  the  UJS.  Navy  with  the  most 
cost  effective  and  most  serviceable  ships 
to  keep  the  sea  lanes  open. 

The  Navy  Is  basically  structured  for 
one  purpose  today,  and  that  is  to  keep 
the  sea  lanes  open  so  that  we  can  get 
men  and  materials  to  any  place  in  the 
world;  and  the  Soviet  Union's  Navy  is 
designed  to  do  one  thing,  and  that  is  to 
deprive  us  of  that  right  and  that  capa- 
bility. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Ad- 
miral Hayward.  conceded  yesterday  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  that  this  new.  projected  to- 
tal cost  of  $326  million  is  nothing  more 
than  a  ball  park  estimate  and  that  the 
Navy  would  not  be  able  to  get  a  firm  fix 
on  the  cost  until  it  actually  broke  the 
seals  on  the  New  Jersey  and  saw  what 
had  to  be  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  simply  asking 
the  U.S.  Senate  not  to  jump  into  a  proj- 
ect without  having  any  better  estimate 
and  not  knowing  what  shape  that  ship 
will  be  in  once  they  break  the  seals.  We 
need  a  class  A  or  class  B  estimate  so 
that  we  can  know  what  we  are  actually 
voting  on. 

Who  here  knows  what  we  are  going  to 
put  on  the  ship?  They  say  there  are  go- 
ing to  be  some  guided  missiles  on  it. 
They  say  they  are  going  to  leave  those 
big  guns  on  it  which  have  a  capacity  to 
shoot  20  miles.  Admiral  Hayward  also 
said  yesterday  that  the  current  plans  are 
for  the  battleship  New  Jersey  to  be  an 
"austere"  air  and  weapons  platform,  but 
that  its  capabilities  would  be  signif- 
icantly increased  at  the  time  of  its  first 
overhaul.  So  even  if  the  $326  milliMi  fig- 
ure were  accurate,  it  would  only  repre- 


sent a  fracti(Hi  of  the  money  that  ulti- 
mately is  going  to  be  spent  on  this  one 
ship. 

The  battleship  New  Jersey  Is  41,000 
tons.  The  new  guided  missile  nuclear 
cmiser,  the  U.S.S.  Arkansas,  is  a  Vir- 
ginia-class cruiser  of  11,400  tons.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowKR)  will  agree  with  me  that  the  four 
Vtrcnnta-class  ships  are  magnificent. 
Senators  should  go  and  see  these  ships. 
They  have  the  most  modem  technology. 
They  have  the  most  modem  command 
and  control  centers  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
awesome  firepower.  They  also  have  awe- 
some ability  to  defend  themselves  and 
to  defend  a  battle  task  group  headed  by 
an  aircraft  carrier. 

One  need  not  spend  very  much  time 
aboard  a  new  nuclear  cmiser  and  hear 
the  commanding  ofiBcer  of  that  ship  state 
its  capacity  before  being  sold  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  that  ship.  At  my  age,  I  am 
not  opposed  to  everything  that  is  getting 
old,  but  reactivation  of  the  38-year-old 
New  Jersey  does  not  really  make  much 
sense. 

We  are  all  in  a  big  sweat  to  build  our 
Navy.  We  are  trying  to  reach  a  550-  or 
600-ship  Navy,  and  I  intend  to  vote  for 
it.  I  consider  the  Navy  to  have  been  the 
stepchild  of  the  defense  forces  of  this 
country  for  the  past  many  years. 

At  one  time  when  I  was  in  Newport 
News.  I  asked  Admiral  Kidd.  who  was 
commander  of  all  our  Atlantic  Forces, 
'Admiral,  if  you  had  a  choice  between 
a  Nimitz-c\ass  aircraft  carrier  and  a 
warehouse  full  of  spare  parts,  which 
woxild  you  take?" 

He  said.  "Senator,  that's  no  contest. 
I'll  take  the  spare  parts." 

You  cannot  resurrect  1904's  technol- 
ogy. If^you  are  not  going  to  use  1904'8 
technology,  on  which  the  whole  construc- 
tion of  the  battleship  New  Jersey  \b 
based,  we  are  going  to  have  to  reconfig- 
ure everything. 

Finally.  I  want  my  colleagues  to  think 
about  this:  This  i3  just  a  downpayment 
on  the  life-cycle  costs  of  that  ship.  It 
is  going  to  cost  $60  million  a  year  to 
operate.  Assuming,  as  the  Navy  does,  an 
additional  service  life  of  15  years,  the 
American  taxpayers  are  being  asked  to 
spend  $900  million,  which  obviously  is 
underinflated,  to  keep  the  battleship  New 
Jersey  afloat. 

That  figure  says  nothing  about  the 
2,000  badly  needed  men  who  could  man 
4  ships  the  size  of  the  U.S.S.  Virginia. 
with  the  comparable  firepower  of  this 
ship,  500  men  to  man  one  of  those  ships, 
and  2.000  for  this  one,  and  the  U.S.S. 
Virginia  has  a  life  expectancy  twice  as 
long  as  that  of  the  New  Jersey. 

I  know  that  persuasive  and  compelling 
argimients  based  on  the  New  Jersey's 
armor,  can  be  made  for  this  reactivation. 
But  I  believe  most  Navy  people  will  tell 
you  that  the  thickness  of  the  hull  Is  not 
what  is  Important  about  a  ship.  What 
is  important  is  the  weaponry  it  carries 
to  defend  itself.  If  it  has  the  abiUty  to 
electronically  confuse  guided  missiles  or 
destroy  them,  if  it  has  the  ability  to  de- 
termine what  Is  in  the  air,  what  Is  on 
the  surface,  and  what  is  under  the  wa- 
ter and  to  eliminate  the  threat  before  It 
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can  be  destroyed,  that  Is  what  Is  Impor- 
tant and  what  today's  ships  are  built 
to  do. 

Some  proponents  of  this  reactivation 
say  the  New  Jersey  would  be  the  most 
survlvable  ship  In  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Now,  that  Is  liard  for  me  to  believe. 
I  think  that  Is  based  more  on  that  16- 
inch  hull  than  It  Is  anything  else.  And 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that,  with 
today's  munitions  and  the  munitions 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has.  that  this  ship, 
even  with  that  hull.  Is  going  to  be  all  that 
survlvable. 

It  Is  a  very  big  ship— three  times  the 
length  of  a  football  field— but  look  at 
some  of  the  Soviet  weaponry.  There  is, 
first  of  all,  the  Styx  missile,  with  a  range 
of  25-nautlcal  miles.  It  Is  deployed  on 
four  separate  Soviet  ships  type.  Will  the 
Styx  missile  destroy  the  U.S.  New  Jersey  7 

Then  there  Is  the  Shaddock.  It  Is  de- 
ployed by  the  Soviet's  five  ship  types 
and  it  has  a  range  of  250  miles,  its 
a  cruise  missile.  And  there  is  the  Siren,  a 
missile  with  a  60-mile  range.  Then  there 
is  the  SSN-7,  with  a  range  of  30  miles, 
which  Is  on  all  the  Soviet  Charlie  class 
submarines.  And  then  there  is  the 
SSN-12.  with  a  300-mile  range  on  the 
FQev  class  aircraft  carrier.  Then  there  Is 
the  Soviet  cruise  missiles,  the  Kipper 
the  Kangaroo,  and  the  Kelt.  They  can 
be  launched  from  the  Blinder,  the  Bear, 
and  the  Badger  airplanes. 

So  let  me  again  remind  my  colleagues 
that  we  have  a  ship  here  which  Is  not 
really  all  that  survlvable.  My  guess  would 
be  that  the  Virginia  class  cruisers  and 
other  ships  in  the  Navy  would  probably 
be  just  as  survlvable — maybe  more  so — 
with  a  much  longer  lifespan  for  the  same 
amount  of  money. 

You  know,  the  New  Jersey  was  brought 
out  of  mothballs  in  1950  for  the  Korean 
war.  We  had  already  locked  it  up  after 
World  War  n.  We  brought  it  out  in  1950 
and  then  deactivated  it  in  1957.  Then  we 
brought  it  out  again  in  1968  for  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Let  me  give  you  a  brief  review  of  what 
it  did  in  the  Vietnam  war.  It  had  a  very 
limited  utility  value  there.  After  spend- 
ing somewhere  between  $25  million  and 
$50  million  in  1968.  which  now  trans- 
lates into  $326  million.  It  was  sent  to 
Southeast  Asia,  where  it  faced  no  enemy 
air  or  sea  forces.  We  could  patrol  up  and 
down  the  Vietnam  coast,  bombarding  the 
coastline  with  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  no  MIG's  and  no  Soviet  submarines 
were  going  to  give  us  a  minute's  trouble. 
And  they  did  not. 

So  there  is  the  New  Jersey,  recently  ac- 
tivated, patrolling  20  miles  outside  the 
Vietnam  coast  with  its  big  16-inch  guns. 
But  its  effectiveness  was  so  limited  be- 
cause of  the  20 -mile  radius  of  the  guns 
that  the  Navy  finally  just  pulled  It  out. 

Wliy?  The  Vietcong  simply  moved  In- 
land a  couple  of  miles.  They  knew  what 
the  range  of  those  guns  were — 20  miles. 
ITie  New  Jersey  did  not  dare  move  in  any 
closer  for  fear  that  Vietcong  gunnery 
along  the  coast  of  Vietnam  would  de- 
stroy the  5hlp.  It  was  vulnerable  then, 
even  with  no  aircraft  or  submarines  to 
worry  about.  But  now.  the  proponents 
say  It  Is  the  most  survlvable  ship  in  the 
U.fl.  Navy. 


Those  shells  were  costing  $2,000  each. 
They  were  not  hurting  anybody  and 
they  were  not  hitting  anybody.  So  the 
New  Jersey  came  home  to  be  put  back  in 
mothballs  just  20  months  after  being  re- 
activated. 

The  U.S.  Navy  currently  Is  short  20,000 
midgrade  skilled  enlisted  personnel  and 
2,600  middle  grade  officers.  Last  year, 
more  than  half  of  the  service's  mid- 
grade  petty  officers  who  had  reenllsted 
for  a  second  tour  changed  their  minds 
and  left  the  Navy  after  8  years.  Al- 
though there  are  some  encouraging  signs 
that  the  recent  pay  Increases  may  help 
the  Navy's  retention  problem,  only  time 
is  going  to  produce  the  experienced,  sea- 
soned sailors  and  officers  necessary  to 
man  the  kind  of  fieet  we  are  talking 
about  building. 

Let  us  not  dilute  the  manpower  we 
have  by  placing  2.000  men  on  a  ship  with 
a  highly  questionable  ability  to  defend 
Itself,  when  we  could  man  four  ships 
with  similar  firepower  with  the  same 
number  of  people. 

It  would  take  90  officers  and  1,950  en- 
listed men  to  man  the  New  Jersey.  And 
I  can  tell  you  that  we  have  four  ships 
tied  up  down  in  Newport  News  because 
we  do  not  have  the  personnel  to  man 
those  ships. 

There  has  been  some  concern  In  the 
papers,  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  held  some  hearings  on 
whether  the  United  States  has  the  indus- 
trial shipbuilding  capacity  to  build  all 
the  ships  scheduled  to  enter  Navy  in- 
ventories over  the  next  10  years. 

We  ought  to  recognize  that  reactiva- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  would  require  a 
major  effort  of  almost  2  years  in  an 
American  shipyard,  and  that  obviously 
it  is  going  to  consume  a  lot  of  people  and 
a  lot  of  money  that  could  otherwise  be 
freed  up  to  build  other  more  efficient, 
more  effective  ships. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  consider  myself 
to  be  any  more  or  any  less  cost  conscious 
that  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  for  defense.  I  am  not  for  quite  as 
much  defense  as  this  new  administraticm 
is  requesting,  but  I  will  vote  for  the  lion's 
share  of  it.  It  will  question  every  weapons 
system  to  make  certain  that  it  is  cost  ef- 
fective and  that  the  taxpayers  and  the 
men  in  the  services  are  getting  the  bene- 
fit of  the  best  technology. 

For  all  the  reasons  I  have  outlined  and 
others.  Mr.  President.  I  would  consider 
reactivation  of  the  New  Jersey  one  of  the 
least  cost-effective  things  the  Navy  could 
do.  This  is  not  going  to  make  America 
that  much  more  secure.  There  are  alter- 
natives that  would  make  us  much  more 
secure.  Bear  in  mind  that  we  still  havo  a 
shortage  of  spare  parts ;  and  that  we  have 
a  shortage  of  maintenance  personnel. 

I  am  not  taking  the  $89  million  away 
from  the  Navy.  They  could  reprogram 
this  money  for  things  they  want  and 
need.  And  I  want  them  to  have  it. 

So  I  want  to  summarize  by  saying  that 
you  are  dealing  with  a  $326  million  figure 
here  that  everybody  knows  is  right  off 
the  top  of  somebody's  head.  The  Navy 
says  it.  They  do  not  mind  admitting  it. 

Moreover,  you  do  not  know  what  you 
are  going  to  get  with  this  money.  You  do 


not  know  the  weaponry ;  you  do  not  know 
the  capability.  The  Navy  Is  going  to  leave 
those  16-Inch  gims  on  board,  and  you 
have  already  seen  how  effective  those 
16-inch  guns  were  In  Vietnam. 

As  a  result,  we  ought  to  at  least  post- 
pone this  decision  and  let  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  get  a  definitive  esti- 
mate on  what  It  Is  going  to  cost  and 
what  we  are  going  to  get  for  the  money 
in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas, 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  made 
the  motion  to  take  the  aircraft  carrier 
Oriskany  out  of  this  supplemental,  and 
I  applaud  him  for  that.  I  think.  I  have 
never  had  the  same  reservatlcHis  and  ob- 
jections about  the  Oriskany  that  I  have 
had  about  the  battleships  Iowa  and  New 
Jersey.  The  Oriskany  might  very  well 
have  provided  a  new  fiight  deck  for  us  in 
a  short  period  of  time,  and  would  have 
served  a  visible  and  effective  role  in  the 
Navy.  But  I  cannot  understand  taking  a 
38-year-old  ship  of  World  War  n  tech- 
nology out  of  mothballs  and  spending 
perhaps  $326  million,  or  maybe  $500  mil- 
lion. 

The  reason  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Texas  made  the  move  he  did  was  because 
the  cost  estimates  kept  increasing  to  the 
point  where  it  was  over  a  half-billion 
dollars  to  reactivate  that  aircraft  carrier. 
I  applaud  him  although  I  never  had  the 
objections  to  the  Oriskany  that  I  do  to 
the  New  Jersey  or  the  Iowa.  But  if  I  had 
known  those  cost  figures  were  going  to 
escalate  the  way  they  did,  I  might  have 
felt  differently  about  It. 

Now.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  5  minutes 
or  such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin may  wish.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  prepared  to  go  now? 

Mr.  PROiXMIRE.  I  am  prepared,  but  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Texas 
wants  to  respond. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  the  floor.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
so  many  things  which  have  been  said  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  I  can  take  issue  with.  Nonetheless. 
I  will  conflne  myself  to  responding,  to 
relatively  few  of  those.  I  know  there  are 
other  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
floor  who  would  like  to  address  them- 
selves to  these  issues  as  well. 

First,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  said 
that  the  Marines  did  not  think  the  New 
Jersey  was  worth  anything  to  them.  The 
Marines  thought  otherwise,  and  General 
Barrow  has  been  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  this.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ever  been 
in  Vietnam  or  whether  he  was  there  dur- 
ing the  hostilities.  I  was  and  I  was  with 
the  Third  Marine  Division  up  In  that 
area  and  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
with  General  Davis  up  there.  They  were 
very  pleased  with  the  new  dimension 
that  the  16-inch  guns  gave  to  them.  Here 
is  General  Davis'  report — if  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  wants  to  contradict  this 
he  has  got  to  take  on  the  Marine  Corps, 
the  guys  actually  fighting  over  there. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  As  a  former  Marine 
that  is  going  to  be  tough  for  me  to  do. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  read  what  Gen. 
R.  G.  Davis,  commanding  general  of  the 
Third  Nforine  Dlvisi(m.  said: 
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Accuracy.  The  16"/50  GFCS  has  been  con- 
sistently more  accurate  and  more  responsive 
to  spots  than  any  other  Naval  Ounflre  con- 
trol system  used  In  Vletnajn. 

Penetration.  The  16"  projectile  has  a 
greater  ability  to  penetrate  bard  targets  than 
any  other  naval  gun,  artillery  piece  or  air 
drooped  we«pon. 

All-Weather  Capability.  Although  there 
were  many  days  when  adverse  weather  pro- 
hibited air  support  of  ground  units,  this 
weather  did  not  restrict  the  use  of  naval 
gunfire  support  from  the  New  Jersey. 

Improved  Morale.  Since  the  arrival  of  the 
battleship  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  mere  fact  of 
Its  presence  has  had  a  noticeable  effect  on 
the  morale  of  friendly  troops. 

Now,  that  says  a  great  deal  for  the 
16-inch  gun.  Those  are  the  Marines 
talking,  so  obviously  they  disagree  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

But  the  16- inch  guns  alcHie  are  not 
what  we  are  talking  about.  Let  us  talk 
about  other  aspects  of  this  ship. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  who  as- 
sisted in  the  launching  of  that  ship,  the 
U5J9.  Arkansas,  said  about  that  ship, 
"a  magnificent  guided  missile  cruiser 
with  an  unbelievable  amount  of  fire- 
power. You  talk  about  majesty  in  mo- 
tion, that  ship  is  a  magnificent  ship." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senator  feels  that  way  about  the  U.S.S. 
Arkansas.  It  is  a  good  ship.  But  let  me 
make  a  comparison  or  two  here.  It  has 
no  armorplating  and  no  offensive  strike 
capability  other  than  those  provided  by 
its  5-inch  guns.  It  takes  5  years  to 
build  one.  and  it  would  cost  $1.2  billion 
to  $1.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982  doUars. 

We  are  talking  about  21  months  and 
$326  million  to  reactivate  the  New  Jersey. 
I^t  us  look  at  the  comparison  of  the 
offensive  capabilities. 

The  Arkansas  has  two  ASW  helicop- 
ters; two  SAM/ ASW  missile  launchers; 
two  5-inch  g\ms;  two  triple  torpedo 
tubes;  and  two  close-in  weapons  systems. 

On  the  other  hand — by  the  way,  it  has 
no  armor — the  New  Jersey  has  9  16- 
inch  guns:  20  5-inch  gims;  4  close-in 
weapons  systems;  16  Harpoon  missiles; 
and  32  Tomahawk  missiles.  The  16-inch 
guns,  the  Harpoon  missiles  and  the 
Tomahawk  missiles  are  force  projection 
weapons.  The  Tomahawk  missile  with  its 
700-  to  900-mile  range  is  a  force  projec- 
tion weapon,  and  the  Harpoon  is  an  anti- 
shipping  weapon. 

I  might  also  note  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  .said  it  would  take  2.000 
men.  The  Navy  estimates  are  around 
1.567.  That  would  leave  additional  space 
on  that  ship  because  you  are  not  putting 
the  full  complement  that  you  would  have 
on  it  in  its  old  configuration  for  a  large 
detachment  of  Marines.  This  will  be  an 
excellent  system  for  forcible  entry,  and 
would  afford  a  great  force  projec- 
tion dimension  to  our  rapid  deployment 
capability. 

So.  in  terms  of  cost-effectiveness  we 
are  really  getting,  I  think,  a  cost-effec- 
tive system  here. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  repeatedly 
calls  it  a  38-year  old  system.  When  you 
are  talking  about  ships,  you  deal  with 
service  life.  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  that 
It  is  easy  to  mislead  people,  and  this  is 
misleading. 

The  service  life  of  the  New  Jersey  Is 
a  little  over  13  years;  the  average  service 


life  of  all  the  Iowa-class  battleships  is 
10.7  years.  The  average  service  life  of 
all  the  combat  vessels  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
is  approximately  15  years,  so  the  remain- 
ing three  Iowa-class  battleships  have  a 
lower  average  service  life  even  than  the 
New  Jersey  which  has  a  longer  service 
life  than  any  of  the  others.  The  New  Jer- 
sey has  a  shorter  service  life  than  the 
average  combatant  vessel  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  today. 

Now,  this  is  a  golden  («>portunity  to 
utilize  something  that  is  useful.  People 
want  us  to  save  money  on  defense,  to  go 
the  most  cost-effective  way,  to  get  the 
biggest  bang  for  the  buck.  This  is  the 
way  to  do  it  because  in  this  battleship 
you  have  got  a  flexible  platform  for  the 
addition  of  all  sorts  of  modem  systems 
and  an  enormous  amoimt  of  flrejwwer. 
It  will  have  more  firepower  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  fleet  except  the  aircraft 
carrier. 

It  will  be  the  most  survivable  surface 
vessel  afloat.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that  12-inch  hull,  and  my  friend 
from  Arkansas  gave  it  4  more  inches 
than  it  needed.  Actually  above  decks 
there  is  some  16  inches  of  armorplating. 

It  makes  a  highly  survivable  vessel. 
The  reason  we  do  not  put  a  12-inch  hull 
on  them  anymore  is  because  we  cannot 
afford  to.  The  CGN,  the  praises  of  which 
have  been  sung  here  bv  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  has  no  armorplating.  So  we 
are  looking  at  a  far  mco-e  vulnerable  sys- 
tem there. 

Looking  at  it  overall,  without  going 
into  all  of  the  details.  I  think  we  should 
conclude  that  this  is  an  enormously  cost- 
effective  program.  We  can  still  bring  the 
New  Jersey  in  for  almost  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  one  CX>N.  That  is  a  pretty  good 
buy. 

Friends  and  neighbors,  and  I  hope  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  will  applaud 
us  for  our  efforts  to  make  use  of  some- 
thing that  we  know  can  have  a  viable 
capability  for  the  remainder  of  this 
century. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
wanted  to  speak. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  go  ahead  and  use 
some  time  on  this  side. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. I  think  he  is  just  as  wrong  as  he 
can  be. 

Mr.  President,  the  Navy  is  desperately 
short  of  ships.  We  have  about  450.  We 
need  between  600  to  700  ships. 

With  Mideas*  problems  and  the  need 
for  a  strong  Indian  Ocean  presence,  we 
need  more  ships,  especially  for  purposes 
of  patrolling  that  area. 

Now.  as  to  this  particular  ship,  the 
New  Jersey  can  be  reactivated  in  about 
21  months.  The  cost  is  attractive,  be- 
tween one-fourth  and  one-flfth  the  cost 
of  a  new  one.  A  new  ship  would  cost  $1.5 
billion.  This  ship  can  be  remodeled  for 
about  $326  million. 

The  New  Jersey  will  add  significant 
capability  to  the  fleet.  It  can  be  used  as 


a  cruise-missile  platform  in  which  it 
could  carry  32  Tomahawks,  plus  16  Har- 
poon missiles. 

It  has  heavy  firepower,  16-lnch  guns, 
to  support  landing  forces. 

It  has  a  potential  fiagship  capability 
for  a  rapid  deployment  force. 

It  can  maintain  a  presence  with  Third 
World  countries. 

It  can  fill  in  for  carriers  when  they  are 
drawn  down;  it  can  refuel  other  ships, 
including  its  own  escorts. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  Jersey  is  the 
fastest,  the  most  survivable,  and  has  the 
greatest  endurance  of  any  nonnuclear 
ship  In  the  fieet. 

Why  not  do  this?  Why  spend  $1.5  bil- 
lion when  we  can  spend  $326  mUlion  and 
do  the  job?  It  just  does  not  make  sense 
to  do  otherwise. 

Now,  some  of  those  who  oppose  this 
say  you  cannot  get  the  manpower.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  military  pay  raises  have 
Increased  enlistments  and  retention. 
F^irthermore,  this  particular  ship  has  a 
fascination  for  people  who  want  to  go  in 
the  Navy.  It  has  high  interest  from  re- 
cruits. Over  300  people  have  already  vol- 
unteered to  serve  on  this  ship. 

Adm.  Harry  Train,  the  commander  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet,  says  he  will  guarantee 
a  crew  of  1,500  people.  That  is  what  it 
takes. 

The  skill  levels  for  sailors  manning  the 
New  Jersey  are  not  as  high  as  some  ships. 
It  is  a  nonnuclear  ship,  and  it  will  not 
require  the  skilled  manpower  that  would 
be  necessary  in  certain  other  ships. 

This  reactivation  is  supported  by 
prominent  naval  and  defense  oflBcials, 
and  I  think  they  know  more  about  it 
than  the  public  generally  because  they 
are  experts  in  it. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  last 
year  supported  it  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  administration  was  against  it. 
The  administration  last  year  was  wrong. 
The  administration  this  year  is  right. 
They  are  supporting  it.  Admiral  Hay- 
ward  is  again  supporting  it  this  year. 

General  Barrow,  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  supports  it;  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  the  Honorable  John 
Lehman,  supports  it;  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Honorable  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, supports  it:  and  last  year  It  was 
approved  by  the  House  and  Senate  au- 
thorization committees.  We  only  lost  it 
here  finally  by,  I  believe,  three  votes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  opportunity 
to  help  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  get  a  ship  and 
get  it  quickly,  a  ship  of  the  kind  this 
Navy  needs,  and  we  are  imwise  if  we  do 
not  go  forward  and  build  this  ship  at 
one-fourth  to  one-fifth  the  cost  of  a  new 
one. 

Someone  said  that  this  would  be  an 
old  ship  even  if  it  was  remodeled.  That 
is  not  true.  The  Navy  says  they  could 
do  this  work  and  bring  it  up  to  date  to 
produce  a  modem  vessel  by  spending  less 
than  $350  million  instead  of  spending 
$1.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  does 
not  pass  and  that  the  Navy  will  be  given 
the  word  to  go  forward.  We  need  to  go 
forward.  We  need  more  ships  and  we 
need  them  now,  not  later. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  repeat  matter 
in  many  ways.  We  had  it  up  last  year. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  brought  it 
up. 

There  used  to  be  a  highly  respected 
saying  of.  "Use  what  you  have."  I  still 
have  a  pretty  strong  belief  in  that 
concept,  especially  when  the  Navy  comes 
in  and  proposes  that  they  use  one  of  the 
old  ships  rather  than  push  for  a  new  one. 
Usually  it  is  the  other  way. 

Last  year  I  voted  on  this  same  ship 
on  the  basis  of  priorities  of  money  and 
manpower.  I  voted  against  it.  It  had  sui 
appeal  to  me  then  of  a  kind,  and  rather 
sohd.  But  on  the  basis  of  priorities  I 
thought  it  did  not  have  any  place  in  the 
bill  last  year. 

Now  the  situation  is  different.  We 
have  more  money  than  we  had  last  year. 
We  have  a  new  chairman.  We  have  bet- 
ter prospects  on  manpower.  I  really 
think  it  is  worth  the  money,  it  is  worth 
the  experiment,  and  it  is  a  very  valuable 
weapon  of  its  kind.  Of  course,  times  have 
changed  a  lot  since  it  was  built.  I  un- 
derstand it  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  shipbuilding  we  ever  had  up  to  its 
time.  There  is  a  basis  now  for  making  it 
into  a  cruise  missile  carrier,  and  also  to 
be  used  for  VSTOL  aircraft,  which  I 
think  we  should  emphasize  and  press  for. 

I  think  it  is  worth  the  money  and  I 
would  like  to  see  it  move  forward.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  will  have  some  value 
and  it  might  be  of  splendid  value  when 
put  to  further  uses  or  if  similar  ships 
can  be  redone. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  given.  I  am 
satisfied  with  it  myself  and  do  not  sup- 
port this  amendment,  even  though  of- 
fered in  the  best  of  faith  for  some  rea- 
sons that  have  to  be  met.  those  which 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  gave  to  chal- 
lenge this  item.  But  I  believe  in  its  pro- 
spective usefulness.  It  is  certainly  worth 
the  try.  I  hope  under  those  circum- 
stances we  will  defeat  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
time. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  believe  our  time  is  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  will  take  my  own  time. 

Mr.  President,  Just  about  a  year  ago 
Adm.  Tom  Hayward,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  said  the  United  States  en- 
joyed what  he  called  a  slim  margin  of 
superiority  over  the  Soviets  in  any 
worldwide  naval  engagement.  Admiral 
Hayward's  predecessor.  Adm.  Jim  Hollo- 
way,  had  been  able  to  say  the  very  same 
thing  for  each  of  the  4  years  he  was 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

But  this  year  the  message  changed. 
This  year  the  calculations  came  out  dif- 
ferently. This  year  Adm.  Hayward  came 
before  Congress  and  told  us  and  the 
American  people  in  very  stark  and  so- 
bering language  that  the  United  States 
no  longer  held  a  clear  margin  of  su- 
periority over  the  Soviet  UnlMi.  Soviet 


military  power  and  infiuencc  had  grown 
so  much  that  even  though  our  forces  had 
continued  to  improve,  the  Soviet's  gains 
were  so  great  that  any  dlscemable  VS. 
advantage  had  been  overcome.  In  his 
view  the  final  outcome  of  any  balance- 
of -power  calculation  between  us  and  the 
Soviet  Union  had  to  be  viewed  as  "mud- 
dy." As  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Brown  put  it — 

As  we  buUt,  they  buUt.  When  we  stopped, 
they  kept  building. 

I  think  Admiral  Hayward's  grim  mes- 
sage added  a  sad  and  depressing  chapter 
to  our  country's  naval  history. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  never  been  am- 
biguous in  its  goals — to  impose  a  collec- 
tivist  philosophy  on  the  nations 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  a  doctrine 
to  which  they  are  devoted  and  dedicated. 

But  in  recent  years  we  have  seen  the 
expression  of  its  goals  become  bolder  and 
the  extension  of  its  power  more  arrogant 
and  ruthless. 

In  part,  I  think  that  we  in  the  United 
States  are  responsible  for  this  imbal- 
ance, this  growing  imbalance,  in  global 
power  because  we  let  self-doubt  seize  us 
by  the  throat  and  we  allowed  confusion 
to  flow  through  our  national  veins.  Our 
disorientation  and  indecision  have  been 
taken  by  our  enemies  and  allies  alike  as 
evidence  of  a  lack  of  military  power  and 
the  absence  of  any  moral  piupose.  But  I 
think  there  is  time  to  reverse  this  de- 
cline if  we  have  the  will  and  commit- 
ment to  reverse  it.  As  our  new  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  has  stated  recently : 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  services,  by  all  offlclals  In  the 
Oovemment.  and  by  the  American  public 
that  our  national  security  demands  marl- 
time  superiority  and  nothing  less;  no  eu- 
phemisms, no  fancy  academic  hedgewords. 

Nothing  less.  Maritime  superiority. 

That  brings  us  to  today's  discussion.  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  in  opposition  to  getting  more  ships  into 
the  fleet  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  I 
think  he  is  erroneous  when  he  suggests 
that  anyone  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee or  anyone  in  the  Pentagon  is  sug- 
gesting that  there  is  a  simple,  inexpen- 
sive quick  fix.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  simple,  inexpensive  quick  fix  today.  But 
we  do  have  to  ask  the  question,  how 
does  the  New  Jersey  reactivation  cost 
compare  with  some  of  the  alternatives? 

Three-hundred  million  dollars  is  cer- 
tainly not  inexpensive.  It  is  expensive  by 
any  standards.  But,  as  compared  to  the 
U.S.S.  Arkansas,  it  is  not.  If  the  U.S.S. 
Arkansas  were  built  today,  it  would  cost 
between  $1.2  billion  and  $1.6  billim  In 
1982  dollars.  So  we  must  again  ask.  ex- 
pensive as  compared  to  what? 

In  terms  of  its  age.  again  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  talks  about  a  36-year-old 
ship.  Well,  that  is  not  how  long  It  was 
used — its  actual  service  life — which  Sen- 
ator Tower  pointed  out  was  less  than  14 
years.  According  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  we  cannot  resurrect  the  1940's 
technology,  and  I  agree.  We  also  cannot 
resurrect  1940's  quality,  and  that  is 
something  that  the  New  Jersey  pos- 
sesses— quality  in  terms  of  its  armament 
and  capabilities  in  terms  of  its  speed  and 
firepower. 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 


if  the  Navy  were  only  going  to  reactivate 
the  New  Jersey  and  put  it  out  to  sea  as 
it  is  now,  I  would  not  support  it.  We  are 
going  to  reactivate  it  and  put  it  to  sea 
In  a  way  in  which  it  will  be  competitive, 
and  even  superior,  to  what  we  have  to 
face  on  the  open  seas. 

I  was  frankly  surprised  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  was  going  to  suggest 
that  he  might  even  give  consideration  to 
supporting  the  Oriskany. 

Our  committee  held  somt  hearings  on 
this  proposed  reactivation,  and  the  very 
same  arguments  that  have  been  used 
against  the  reactivation  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey have  suddenly  been  used  to  favor 
possibly  the  reactivation  of  the  Oriskany, 
that  is.  we  would  get  an  added  platform 
in  a  short  time. 

The  fact  is  that  the  evidence  before 
the  committee  showed  that  the  Oriskany 
was  maybe  4  years  away,  not  2.  at  a  cost 
of  over  $500  million  in  a  class  F  esti- 
mate. 

So,  I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  be  in  a  position  to 
even  lend  moral  support  to  the  reactiva- 
tion of  the  Oriskany,  when  in  fact,  the 
evidence  would  indicate  it  would  not  be 
a  new  platform  in  a  short  time,  but  In  a 
very  long  time. 

That  is  really  the  reascMi  we  are  calling 
for  the  reactivation  of  the  New  Jersey. 
We  can  get  it  out  in  21  months.  Six 
months  will  be  needed  for  planning  and 
the  balance  of  that  time  to  do  the  actual 
work. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  to  authorize  the  funding  for 
the  New  Jersey  to  give  us  a  ship  that  will 
have  firepower,  endurance,  durabihty, 
and  fiexibility. 
Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  32  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  desires. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  realize 
the  Armed  Services  CMnmittee  has  given 
serious  consideration  to  this  matter,  but 
let  us  not  think  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Cmnmittee  is  infallible  or  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, or  anyone  else  is  infallible. 
Let  us  look  at  the  Senate  report  of 
June  20.  1980.  not  quite  a  year  ago.  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  dealing 
with  the  ship  Oriskany. 

As  you  will  recall.  Mr.  President,  st 
that  time  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
came  to  this  floor  recommending  that 
two  ships  be  pulled  out  of  mothballs  and 
reactivated.  They  were  the  Oriskany,  an 
aircraft  carrier,  CV-34,  and  the  New 
Jersey. 

Here  is  what  they  had  to  say  mboot  the 
Oriskany. 

The  committee  recommends  autbortzatkMi 
of  $304  million  for  reactivation  of  an  Essex 
class  carrier — 40.000-ton  displacement — the 
U.SS.  Oriakany  (CV-34). 

The  funding  provides  for  actlratlon  and 
repair  of  the  Oriskany  and  installation  of 
critical  communications  and  other  equip- 
ment required  to  asstire  compatibility  with 
current    fleet    standards.    The    actual    ablp 
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overhaul  wUl  require  15  to  18  months  with 
deployment  anticipated  In  1983.  ThU  Is  In 
contrast  to  5  to  6  years  required  Tor  new 
ship  construction.  The  expected  service  life 
Is  approximately   5  years. 

Do  those  words  not  ring  a  bell?  This 
Is  the  Armed  Services  Committee  talking 
a  year  ago: 

The  reactivation  of  the  Orlskany  Is  an  el- 
feotlve  near-term  measure  to  Increase  fleet 
resources  at  reasonable  cost.  The  addition 
will  provide  some  interim  relief  of  the  strain 
on  current  naval  forces.  .  .  . 

So,  there  you  have  it.  Now  let  us  hear 
what  the  committee  had  to  say  a  year 
later.  This  is  the  committee  that  had 
told  us  that  it  would  take  15  to  18 
months.  And  by  the  way,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  knocked  out  the 
Oriskany  and  knocked  out  the  New  Jer- 
sey. Then  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee rethought  the  matter.  This  is  what 
they  had  to  say  this  year,  not  even  a 
full  12  months  later: 

The  request  for  $146  million  for  advanced 
material  procurement  to  commence  reactiva- 
tion of  Oriskany  Is  denied.  The  committee 
feels  that  the  estimates  of  the  length  of  time 
required  to  fully  activate  Oriskany  of  34  to 
42  months  from  full  authorization  In  fiscal 
year  1982.  do  not  constitute  a  credible  near- 
term  Improvement  In  the  Navy's  offensive 
capability. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  to  this 
estimate?  In  1  year,  they  say  15  to  18 
months:  the  next  year,  it  suddenly  leaped 
to  34  to  42  months. 

The  report  goes  on: 

The  modest  Improvement  In  capability 
that  Is  provided  in  a  ship  that  already  has 
some  26  years  of  active  service  life  does  not 
Justify  the  added  strain  that  will  be  placed 
on  the  Navy  personnel  system  by  the  require- 
ment to  provide  over  2,000  ship's  company 
personnel  In  the  mld-1980's.  nor  does  It 
Justify  the  expense  reflected  In  the  total 
reactivation  cost  estimates  of  $518  million 
which  have  risen  from  an  initial  estimate  of 
$305  million. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  anybody  can  make 
mistakes,  and  we  recognize  that.  This  Is 
a  hard-working  committee  that  tries  to 
be  careful  and,  indeed,  they  are  careful. 
But  they  made  a  mistake  on  the  Oriskany 
and,  Mr.  President,  they  are  making  the 
same  mistake  on  the  New  Jersey. 

We  have  heard  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  just  say  that  the 
New  Jersey  will  be  reactivated  In  21 
months.  Now,  Mr.  President,  we  all  rec- 
ognize that  we  like  to  be  optimistic  and 
we  try  to  be  optimistic.  But  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  New  Jersey  wiU  be  ready  in 
21  months  is  completely  unrealistic 

Mr.  COHEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Is  he  suggesting  that  the 
committee  made  a  mistake  in  rejecUng 
the  Oriskany'' 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  said  that  a  year  ago 
the  committee  came  to  this  floor  recom- 
mending the  Oriskany  with  all  the  per- 
suasive powers  at  their  command.  A  year 
later,  they  have  reversed  this  position 
Less  than  a  year  ago,  they  said  to  us  on 
the  Oriskany  that  the  actual  ship  over- 
haul would  take  15  to  18  mwiths.  Less 
than  a  year  later,  they  come  back  and 
teU  us  it  will  take  34  to  42  months 

A  year  ago  I  was  opposed  to  the  reac- 
tivation of  the  Oriskany.  as  was  the  Sen- 


ator from  Arkansas.  As  the  Senator  will 
recall,  we  did  not  go  to  a  vote  on  that 
issue  because  we  were  defeated  in  the 
first  amendment  we  attempted  on  the 
floor  which  was  to  deny  funding  to  pro- 
ceed with  reactivatiMi  of  the  New  Jersey. 
That  amendment  failed.  I  think  the  vote 
was  40  to  51.  The  New  Jersey  and  the 
Oriskany  were  subsequently  knocked  out 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee,  how- 
ever. 

The  point  I  am  making  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  committee  made  a  mis- 
take last  year  In  connection  with  the 
Oriskany.  They  recognized  their  mistake 
this  year.  But  I  think  the  same  kind  of 
careful  thought  should  be  apphed  to  the 
New  Jersey  now  as  was  applied  to  the 
Oriskany. 

The  committee  is  falUble,  as  any  com- 
mittee is. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the  is- 
sue of  the  Oriskany.  the  committee  acted 
on  evidence  that  was  presented  to  it  last 
year  and,  on  further  investigation,  found 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  the  testimony  of  a  year  ago  and 
that  of  this  year.  I  think  the  committee 
ought  to  be  commended  for  acting  re- 
sponsibly in  this  case  and  saying,  yes, 
there  has  been  a  significant  change  in 
the  time  required  to  reactivate.  There 
has  not  been  a  significant  change  in  the 
time  required  for  the  New  Jersey,  the 
New  Jersey  is  in  considerably  better 
shape  than  the  Oriskany.  That  is  the 
reason  the  committee  rejected  the  Oris- 
kany reactivation  this  time. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
estimates  that  come  forward  here  In  the 
latest  report.  The  estimates  for  the  New 
Jersey  state  that  it  wiU  take  $326  mil- 
lion and  21  months.  Well,  last  year,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
said: 

Let's  put  $1  million,  let's  put  $3  million 
Into  a  study  of  these  ships  and  see  if  they 
can  be  brought  back.  Let's  get  some  hard 
facts. 

But  we  could  not  get  those  hard  facts. 
No  one  accepted  the  $1  million  or  $2  mil- 
lion offer.  The  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  was  not  satisfied  with  that. 
They  wanted  to  proceed. 

Now,  how  hard  are  these  facts?  I  have 
here  in  my  hand  a  conversation  with 
Adm.  Thomas  B.  Hayward  on  naval  pre- 
paredness in  the  1980's,  by  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute,  hardly  a  subversive 
organization.  On  page  18,  Admiral  Hay- 
ward  is  saying: 

We  could  generate  a  lot  of  offensive  capa- 
bility with  these  warships.  It  takes,  however, 
about  a  half-blllion  dollars  to  overhaul  and 
thoroughly  modernize  a  battleship. 

A  half  billion  dollars.  Yet  this  estimate 
is  for  $326  million,  which  indicates  that 
these  figures  we  are  getting  are  not  very 
firm.  One  figure  is  from  the  committee, 
the  other  is  from  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  first  point. 
The  first  point  is  that  the  estimates  are 
soft.  The  second  point  is  that  the  ship 
is  estimated  to  have  a  useful  life  of  15 
years,  as  I  understand  it  from  the  com- 
mittee. The  language  that  they  used  Is, 
"a  credible  near  term  offensive  addition." 
That  is  the  same  language,  practically 


verbatim,  that  they  used  last  year  with 
the  Oriskany.  But  on  the  Oriskany,  they 
were  talking  about  5  years;  for  the  New 
Jersey,  they  say  it  is  15  years. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  set  those  argu- 
ments aside.  The  primary  problem  fac- 
ing the  U.S.  Navy  today  is  personnel — 
not  only  the  attraction,  but  the  retention 
of  the  finest  people  we  can  get.  You 
might  have  picked  up  the  newspaper  to- 
day and  seen  that  the  House  Budget 
Committee  eliminated  the  5.3-percent 
military  pay  raLse  that  was  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  This  bodes  ill  for  the  re- 
tention of  personnel  in  the  military 
services. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  noted  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas does  not  eliminate  this  money.  The 
money  is  left  in  the  defense  budget,  and 
I  think  that  is  a  wise  move.  I  think  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  money  that  should  be 
used  for  other  ships  or.  indeed,  if  it  can 
be  moved  from  this  section  Into  person- 
nel, then  it  can  be  used  even  more  appro- 
priately. Personnel  is  the  area  we  have 
to  concentrate  on. 

Personnel  is  a  problem  that  goes  back 
into  the  early  seventies  and  it  is  a  prob- 
lem today.  I  was  most  disturbed,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  who  are  present  here  to- 
day were,  about  the  rejection  in  the 
House  Budget  Committee  of  that  5.3-per- 
cent militarv  pay  raise. 

This  ship  is  going  to  take — it  seems  to 
me  the  estimates  vary— between  1 .500  and 
2.000  men.  When  you  count  all  the  sup- 
port personnel,  it  will  be  easily  2.000  men. 
Yet  we  have  personnel  problems  in  man- 
ning the  ships  we  have  to  have,  Mr, 
President. 

I  think  the  wisest  thing  that  the  Sen- 
ate could  do  this  afternoon  is  adopt  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  Let  us  get  our  manpower 
problems  under  control.  If  we  are  build- 
ing ships,  let  us  build  ships  for  the  future. 

It  is  said  this  reactivation  costs  no 
more  than  a  frigate.  Well,  let  us  get  a 
frigate.  Let  us  get  a  frigate  that  will  last 
30  years,  not  a  remodeled  battleship  that 
is  older  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  has  a  vastly  more  limited  life. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  adopt  it. 

I  yield  back  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  having 
control  on  this  side,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  mav  be  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  recommended  ap- 
proval of  the  administration  request  for 
funds  for  reactivating  of  the  U.S.S.  New 
Jersey. 

The  committee's  rationale  as  stated  in 
the  committee  report  is  that: 

The  Navy  will  gain  an  extremely  credible 
near-term  offensive  addition  at  a  cost  rough- 
ly equivalent  to  that.  .  .  .  (of)  a  frigate. 

The  reactivation  of  the  Iowa-class  bat- 
tleships would  provide  highly  survivable. 
multipurix)se  offensive  weapons  systems 
that  are  clearly  the  equal  of  any  battle 
cruiser  the  Soviets  could  deploy  in  the 
next  decade. 
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The  facts  are  that  the  New  Jersey  is 
in  excellent  condition;  it  is  not  an  old 
ship  in  terms  of  active  service  life.  It  can 
be  brought  back  into  service  within  21 
months  with  a  modem,  updated  weapons 
suite  including:  Tomahawk  cruise  mis- 
siles; Harpoon  antiship  cruise  missiles; 
the  Phalanx  close-in  weapons  system; 
modem  electronic  warfare  and  radar 
equipment;  and  a  modem  communica- 
tions package.  It  is  the  most  survivable 
ship  afloat  today. 

The  issues  in  question  are  as  follows: 
co»r 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
cost  estimates  are  soft  and  unreUable 
and  we  are  likely  to  have  a  major  cost 
overrun. 

It  is  true  that  the  cost  estimates  are 
class  F  estimates.  However,  they  were 
prepared  by  the  Ship  Cost  Estimating 
and  Analysis  Division  of  Naval  Sea  Sys- 
tems Command.  They  were  prepared  by 
economists,  analysts  and  engineers  who 
have  substantial  experience  in  this  area. 
The  Navy  has  experience  in  reactivation 
of  the  New  Jersey.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  reactivation  of  the  New  Jersey  in 
1967 — class  F  estimate — would  cost  $24 
million— 1967  dollars.  The  actual  cost 
was  $21  million,  or  12.5  percent  imder 
the  estimate  and  It  took  1  year.  The 
reactivation  was  approved  in  August 
1967,  and  the  New  Jersey  fired  her  first 
shots  off  Vietnam  in  September  1968. 
The  pricing  is  thus  based  on  known  con- 
dition and  past  experience.  The  estimates 
for  the  addition  of  the  modem  weapons 
system,  environmental  systems,  and  hab- 
itabillty  improvements  are  based  on  the 
Navy's  experience  with  other  ships  which 
have  been  modernized  with  the  same  svs- 
tems — that  is.  Phalanx  close-in  weapons 
system,  sewage  pollution  control  equip- 
ment, conversion  to  Navy  distillate  fuel. 

Furthermore,  to  replicate  the  New  Jer- 
sey under  today's  conditions  would  cost 
an  estimated  $2  to  $3  billion.  In  fact, 
the  U.S.S.  Arkansas  (CGN-41),  a  nu- 
clear-powered guided  missile  cruiser  that 
is  about  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  New 
Jersey  and  currently  has  no  offensive 
capabilitv,  aside  from  two  5-inch  euns, 
and  no  armor  for  increased  survivability, 
would  cost  about  $1.5  billion  and  would 
take  some  5  years  to  construct. 
Aca 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
New  Jersey  is  an  "old"  ship— World  War 
n  vintage. 

While  it  Is  true  that  the  ship  was  com- 
missioned in  1943.  in  terms  of  service  life 
the  New  Jersey  is  a  young  ship,  having 
been  In  active  service  for  a  total  of  IZV2 
years.  This  valuable  investment  was 
layed-up.  or  mothballed.  at  considerable 
expense  so  that  she  could  be  brought 
back  to  service  when  needed.  The  aver- 
age aee  of  the  total  of  the  four  Iowa- 
class  battleships  Is.  in  fact,  even  less  at 
10.7  years.  The  average  age  of  the  current 
Navy  fleet  is  just  under  15  years. 

1940*8    TECHNOLOOT 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  we 
should  not  spend  money  on.  1940's  tech- 
nology to  meet  the  threats  of  the  1980's. 

The  answer  to  this  is  simply  that  the 
New  Jersey  wUI  be  outfitted  with  the 
most  modem  weapons  systems  available. 


The  ship  itself,  as  it  exists  at  this  mo- 
ment, provides  the  survivable  and  mobile 
platform  for  those  weapons  systems. 

The  Tomahawk  antiship  and  land- 
attack  cruise  missile  is  so  new  that  the 
first  ship  will  only  receive  it  next  year. 

The  Harpoon  antiship  cruise  missile 
is  the  most  modem  available  to  the 
United  States. 

The  other  weapons  systems  axe  the 
same  as  those  on  our  most  modem  oom- 
batants. 

MANPOWXR 

The  argument  has  heea  made  that  with 
the  current  shortage  of  experienced  Navy 
manpower  we  should  use  our  scarce  man- 
power resources  on  new  and  more  effec- 
tive ships. 

The  answer  to  this  argument  Is  two- 
fold. First,  there  are  no  new  and  more 
effective  ships  available.  It  takes  from  5 
to  7  years  to  build  a  new  combatant  and. 
therefore,  there  is  no  more  effective  ship 
than  a  battleship  with  modem  weapons 
systems  such  as  those  planned. 

The  second  answer  to  the  manpower 
issue  is  that  there  is  every  likelihood  that 
the  New  Jersey  can  be  maimed  without 
harming  the  fleet. 

The  proposed  crew  of  the  New  Jersey 
would  represent  less  than  three-tenths 
of  1  ijercent  of  the  Navy's  500,000  per- 
sonnel. The  Congress  has  recognized  the 
manpower  problem  and  has  taken  effec- 
tive action  to  solve  the  problem  includ- 
ing: 

The  Nunn-Wamer  bill; 

The  doctor's  bill; 

The  11.7-percent  across-the-board  pay 
raise;  and 

The  fair  benefits  package. 

Also,  there  are  several  manpower  ini- 
tiatives that  are  likely  to  be  approved 
this  year  including  further  compensation 
initiatives  and  a  GI  bill. 

The  trends  have  been  positive  in  re- 
cent months.  Retention  of  career  per- 
sonnel is  up  considerably  and  the  return 
of  prior  enlisted  personnel  to  the  Navy 
has  gone  up  from  800  a  month  to  over 
1.000  a  month. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has 
testified  that  the  manpower  require- 
ments can  be  met. 

SDICMAXT 

Mr.  President,  in  sum  I  believe  that 
the  reactivation  of  the  New  Jersey  is  a 
sound  proposal.  It  will  provide  a  highly 
capable  ship  in  the  near  term  and  at  a 
modest  cost. 

The  administration  supports  this  pro- 
gram, the  Navy  supports  this  program, 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee  sup- 
ports it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

With  the  permission  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  former 
colleague  for  many  years,  may  I  pro- 
pound some  questions? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Certainly,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  great 
emphasis  has  been  placed  by  the  former 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Navy  «i 
the  fact  that  we  have  only  a  class  F 
estimate  with  which  we  are  going  before 
the  Senate  to  Justify  bringing  this  ship 


out  of  Inactive  status.  I  am  certain  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhod^ 
Island  understands  what  makes  up  a 
class  F  estimate.  My  question  to  him  la 
as  follows :  Does  he  recall  another  battle 
in  this  Chamber  in  which.  Ironically, 
the  two  of  us,  again,  were  on  opposite 
sides,  and  the  ship  was  the  U.8.8.  Sara- 
togas And  does  he  recall  the  estimate 
class  for  that  ship,  which  he  supported 
sending  to  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Ship- 
yard? 

I  wish  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  It  was  a 
class  F  estimate  on  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
very  persuasively,  in  this  Chamber, 
managed  to  get  sufBcient  votes  to  send 
that  ship  to  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard.  And  he  was  joined  by  no  other 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  who,  likewise,  supported  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  U.S.S.  Saratoffa, 
based  on  a  class  F  estimate. 

My  question  today,  to  both  distin- 
guished Senators,  is  this:  If  class  P  is 
so  insufQcient  for  this  ship,  why  was  it 
suflQcient  for  the  X3SS.  Saratof/a? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  will  reply  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia,  who 
is  very  well  respected  in  these  areas.  He 
had  an  outstanding  career  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  He  is  making  a  splendid  con- 
tribution to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  is  a  most  effective  member. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  learned  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land for  3  years,  as  his  chief  apprentice. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Senator  could  not 
have  had  better  training.  [Laughter.] 

I  wish  to  make  a  couple  of  points.  So 
far  as  the  Saratoga  is  concerned,  it  was 
not  a  question  of  whether  the  Saratoga 
should  be  overhauled  or  not.  The  Sara- 
toga was  going  in  for  an  overhaul.  So  let 
us  get  on  with  the  job.  The  question  was 
whether  it  should  go  to  Newport  News 
or  Philadelphia.  But  there  was  no  ques- 
tion about  it  being  overhauled :  whereas, 
this  is  a  fundamental  question  as  to 
whether  to  proceed  at  all  with  this  bat- 
tleship. 

Second,  if  the  Senator  will  review  the 
record  carefully,  I  did  not  speak  on  the 
floor  in  connection  with  the  Saratoga. 
to  the  best  of  my  memory.  If  I  did.  I  will 
be  corrected.  But  I  do  not  recall  it,  and 
my  remarks  must  have  been  brief.  Un- 
doubtedly, they  were  persuasive.  I  voted 
for  it;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

This  is  the  point,  Mr.  President:  We 
have  here  an  estimate  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  that  the  overhaul  of 
this  vessel  will  be  $326  million.  Here  is 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations — and  I  do 
not  know  who  can  be  referred  to  more 
than  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations — 
speaking  at  a  group  that  is  "in"  these 
days.  Who  is  more  "in"  than  the  Ameri- 
can Oiterprise  Institute?  That  is  the  in- 
ner sanctum.  This  is  what  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  says: 

It  takes,  however,  about  a  half  bUllon  dol- 
lars to  overhaul  and  thoroughly  modernize  • 
battleship. 

"About"  does  not  get  you  down  to  $326 
million. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor,  and  I  yielded  for  a  questioii. 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  allow  me,  on  my 
time,  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question 
raised  about  the  Saratoga? 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Saratoga  was  an 
aircraft  carrier  which  was  20  years  old. 
It  had  been  on  duty  for  20  years.  What 
we  were  voting  on — and  I  would  vote 
again  tomorrow  to  do  the  same  thing — 
was  to  what  we  call  SLEP  the  Saratoga, 
which  is  to  extend  its  life  expectancy. 

Here  is  a  ship  that  the  commanding 
ofiQcer  knows  about.  He  knows  every  lit- 
tle rust  spot  on  that  ship.  We  extended 
the  life  of  the  Saratoga  by  15  years  by 
sending  it  to  Philadelphia  to  extend  the 
life  expectancy. 

A  class  P  estimate  is  always  question- 
able, but  the  Navy  has  never  opened  and 
inspected  the  New  Jersey,  and  it  has 
been  in  mothballs  for  12  long  years.  That 
thing  may  be  a  rust  bucket  for  all  we 
know. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  the  Senator.  The  U.S.  Navy  Board 
of  Inspection  and  Survey  inspected  the 
New  Jersey  in  1977  and  found  the  hull 
and  machinery  in  exceUent  condition. 
That  Board  declared  the  New  Jersey  fit 
for  further  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  the 
argxmient  is  being  used  that  a  class  F 
estimate  is  so  worthless  that  it  cannot 
substantiate  the  justification  for  bring- 
ing this  ship  out.  Yet.  it  was  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  SLEP  program,  a  program 
costing  in  excess  of  $500  million — money 
approved  by  this  body  on  the  basis  of 
a  class  F  cost  estimate. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Senator 
brings  up  the  commanding  oflacer,  be- 
cause, to  show  the  interest  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  a  former  ccMn- 
manding  oflBcer  of  the  New  Jersey,  a 
former  chief  weapons  engineer  aboard 
the  New  Jersey,  and  some  of  the  main 
battery  officers  who  served  on  the  New 
Jersey  are  going  to  be  among  those  who 
will  work  on  it  while  she  is  in  the  yard. 
With  respect  to  the  issue  of  man- 
power, we  likewise  had  the  same  issue  in 
connection  with  the  Saratoga.  There,  it 
was  Irrefutable  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
Saratoga  going  to  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard,  some  1,500-plus  sailors  were 
removed  from  the  active  fleet.  If  the 
manpower  argiunent  is  so  persuasive  in 
connection  with  the  New  Jersey,  why 
did  it  fail  in  connection  with  the  Sara- 
toga? I  ask  that  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  We  are  going  back  some 
time  in  the  argimients  so  far  as  the  Sara- 
toga is  concerned. 

I  believe  the  point  was  that,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Saratoga,  the  argument 
for  Newport  News  was  that  It  could  be 
overhauled  at  a  so-called  home  port, 
where  there  would  be  sleeping  quarters 
for  the  personnel. 

Mr.  WARNER.  To  refresh  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  recoUectlon.  there 
were  insufficient  qualified  shlpfitters  in 
Philadelphia  to  maintain  the  workload  at 
a  pace  desired  by  the  Navy.  Therefore, 
1300-plus  sailors  were  literally  pressed 
into  duty  aboard  that  ship  in  Philadel- 
phia, removing  them  from  the  active 
fleet  for  almost  3  years. 
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Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  do  not  recall  all  the 
arguments  back  and  forth  as  to  the 
Saratoga.  I  was  not  deeply  Involved  in 
that.  I  voted  for  the  Philadelphia  over- 
haul. 

However,  I  think  we  should  get  on  with 
the  problem  we  have  here.  The  question 
is  this :  Do  we  as  a  government,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  who  want  strong 
armed  services,  want  to  spend  a  half 
billion  dollars  overhauling  a  ship  and 
getting  it  into  commission — a  ship  which, 
at  best,  even  with  the  most  optimistic 
answers  of  the  proponents,  will  have  a 
15 -year  life — when  we  can  spend  the 
money  and  get  what  we  should  be  get- 
ting, a  modem  ship? 

Let  us  not  play  around  with  sounding 
glorious  trumpets  for  past  memories  by 
getting  on  with  a  ship  that  we  have  not 
Inspected. 

Mr.  WARNER.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
on  my  time? 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WARNER.  What  is  it  that  you  are 
going  to  get  for  $326  million  in  terms  of 
a  modem  ship? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  You  are  not  going  to  get 
anything,  either  a  modem  ship  or  an 
overhaul  of  this  ship,  for  $326  million, 
according  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, and  you  are  not  going  to  get 
anything  in  21  months.  I  think  we  all 
recognize  that. 

I  am  surprised  that  we  have  estimates 
coming  in  that  this  ship  can  have  turrets 
taken  off,  can  be  overhauled,  and  can 
have  this  retrofitting  that  has  to  be  done 
in  21  months.  That  is  less  than  2  years. 
I  do  not  know  who  dreamed  up  that 
figure. 

I  believe  we  should  move  on.  If  we 
should  have  frigates,  let  us  get  them. 
But  let  us  not  be  dealing  with  ships  that 
are  out  of  style  and  costly  to  operate. 

Mr.  WARNER.  How  many  frigates  can 
you  get  for  $326  million? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
get  one. 

Mr.  WARNER.  No.  You  are  right.  You 
cannot. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  You  are  not  going  to  get 
this  ship. 

Mr.  WARNER.  You  are  getting  a 
powerful  ship  for  this  figure— with  the 
reactivation  of  the  New  Jersey. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  Record  already, 
but  if  It  is  not,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated 
Aoril  2  of  this  vear.  to  Senator  Cohen, 
which  states  why  and  how  this  ship  can 
be  brought  out  In  21  mmths. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thz  Secbetart  of  the  Navy, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  2,  1981. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  S.  Cobzk, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cohen:  This  letter  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  to  verify  the  brteflng 
materials  on  the  reactivation  of  the  carrier 
Oriskany  and  the  battleship  New  Jersey 
which  were  left  with  your  staff  last  evening 
That  material  shows  a  cost  of  $89m  in  FT  81 
and  $237m  In  FY  82  for  the  JVetc  Jersey. 

All  of  the  Information  provided  In  that 
briefing  material  was  approved  by  me  and 
Is  as  accurate  as  we  cskn  oiake  It.  To  t«Tlew. 


It  Is  our  Intention  to  do  the  following  to 
New  Jersey: 

Upgrade  habltablllty. 

ITpdate  radars  by  adding  the  SPS  49  Air 
Search  Radar. 

Provide  2-4  helo  spots  aft. 

Convert  to  Navy  distillate  fuel. 

Add:  Sewage  collection  capability,  eight 
armored  box  launchers  for  Tomahawk  (32 
mlssUes),  four  Quad  Cannlsters  for  HAR- 
PCX)N  (16  missiles),  four  Close-ln  Weapons 
Systems  (Antl-Crulse  Missile  Rapid"  Fire 
Gun  Systems),  AN/SLQ  32  Electronic  War- 
fare System  and  Modernized  communication. 

Of  course,  as  with  any  overhaul  of  this 
nature,  there  may  be  certain  unanticipated 
problems  which  we  uncover  that  could  re- 
quire a  change  In  our  cost  estimate.  Such 
problems  may  cause  us  to  come  back  to  you 
later.  However,  based  on  our  recent  Inspec- 
tions and  on  our  past  experience  In  reactivat- 
ing this  ship,  we  are  not  presently  aware  of 
any  significant  problems  that  could  affect 
the  level  of  funding  and  will  Immediately 
report  to  you  any  significant  deviations  from 
cost  estimate  and  delivery  schedule. 

I  noted  that  the  briefing  sheets  did  not 
Include  the  time  involved  in  completing 
Phase  I  of  the  battleship  reactivation.  We 
have  estimated  that  once  we  have  an  ap- 
proved program  we  would  require  six  months 
planning  time  and  fifteen  months  of  Indus- 
trial effort. 

I  regret  the  confusion  caused  by  the  dif- 
fering numbers  presented  In  the  past.  Ques- 
tions relating  to  the  VLS  options  for  Phase 
I  left  unsettled  the  advisability  of  removing 
the  no.  3  turret  In  Phase  I  or  Phase  II.  Those 
uncertainties  are  now  resolved  and  are  re- 
flected In  the  Information  above. 

You   have  my  personal   assurance  that  I 
will  closely  monitor  the  cost  and  delivery 
time  of  this  reactivation. 
Sincerely, 

John  Lehman. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  was  interested  in  the 
response  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, when  he  said: 

Who  believes  that  you  can  reactivate  this 
ship  In  21  months? 

In  fact,  I  am  told  that  the  ship  was 
built  in  1  year  and  1  day.  The  testimony 
from  the  Navy  noW  is  that  they  can  re- 
activate it  in  less  than  2  years. 

Second,  so  far  as  the  cost  estimates 
are  concerned,  in  1968  we  completed  a 
reactivation  of  the  New  Jersey.  Tliere 
was  then  an  estimate  of  approximately 
$24  million  to  reactivate,  and  the  Navy 
spent  only  $21  million,  or  12.5  percent 
under  the  estimated  cost.  So  they  do  al- 
ready have  a  record. 

Third,  the  Senator  from  Texas  Indi- 
cated in  his  statement  that  they  are 
going  to  use  some  of  the  same  people  to 
reactivate  it  this  time  as  they  did  in  the 
late  1960's,  when  they  came  under  cost 
with  a  class  F  estimate. 

Mr.  WARNER.  And  at  that  time  the 
reactivation  was  accomplished  in  12 
months.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  COHEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  But,  gentlemen,  gentle- 
men. You  are  not  suggesting  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  this  reactivation  is 
anything  similar  to  the  last  reactivation? 
What  they  did  in  the  late  1960's,  in  effect, 
was  to  take  this  battleship  out  at  moth- 
balls. They  did  not  make  any  significant 
changes  to  it.  But  you  are  proposing  put- 
ting a  whole  series  of  misses  on  it.  Cer- 
tainly the  Senator  from  Maine  is  not  sug- 
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gesting  that  this  Is  a  similar  operation  to 
that  in  1968,  is  he? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  am  not  suggesting  it,  but 
I  am  suggesting  that  they  have  a  proven 
record  of  reactivating  it  once,  and  this 
reactivation  will  be  much  more  signifi- 
cant. Still,  it  will  not  take  a  great  deal 
more  time  to  put  on  the  firepower  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator  from  Texas.  More- 
over, the  afterturret  will  not  be  removed, 
but  will  remain  in  operation  along  with 
the  weapons  system  modernizations. 

I  want  to  touch  oti  a  point  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  manpower  argument  because 
that  is  raised  when  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  suggests  that  because  they 
are  going  to  kill  the  5.3-percent  pay  raise 
in  the  House,  they  are  necessarily  going 
to  kill  the  manpower  initiatives.  Then  is 
he  suggesting  we  come  back  to  this  body 
and  say  that  because  they  killed  the 
manpower  initiatives,  ve  should  delay 
taking  any  action  on  rebuilding  our  force 
structure?  You  should  not  look  at  the 
existing  manpower  programs  and  then 
shape  the  shipbuilding  to  conform  with 
it.  You  have  to  go  forward  with  a  rectm- 
srt,ruction  program  and  then  deal  with  the 
manpower  that  is  needed. 

Congress  has  gone  on  record  in  recent 
years  with  the  Nunn-Wamer  bill,  which 
has  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  reten- 
tion of  petty  officers;  in  addition,  we  have 
had  the  doctors'  bill,  and  we  have  had  the 
11.7-percent  pay  raise  of  last  year.  We 
have  taken  the  initiatives  needed  to  help 
the  Navy  retain  personnel. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  say,  "Look  at 
our  manpower  and  then  build  our  fieet  of 
ships  to  conform  to  the  manp>ower."  Let 
us  build  the  ships  first,  and  make  the 
manpower  conform  to  the  ships. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  the  turrets  are  not  to 
be  removed  under  the  program  that  is 
proposed.  They  will  all  remain  intact. 

I  should  like  to  go  back  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  former  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  refresh  his  recollection 
as  to  when  he  became  Secretary.  I  believe 
it  was  in  January  or  February  1969. 
This  ship  then  joined  the  fleet,  under  the 
operational  control  of  the  then  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  care  to  comment  on 
the  distinguished  record  of  that  ship  dur- 
ing the  time  it  was  on  active  duty? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  certainly  wiU.  It  was  a 
very  fine  ship,  but  we  did  not  keep  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Does  the  Senator 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  me  answer  the  ques- 
tion. You  have  opened  the  floodgates,  and 
you  will  get  the  flood. 

The  ship  proved  ineffective  in  the  mis- 
sion for  which  it  was  designed— ineffec- 
tive in  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  was  tremendously  costly  to  operate. 
It  required  a  very  substantial  number  of 
crew,  I  would  say  over  1,500  men,  and 
we  deactivated  it.  It  was  not  worth  it.  It 
was  a  fiasco,  truly. 

Mr.  WARNER.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  And  the  Senator  knows 
this  well.  We  sent  it  back  into  mothballs. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  does  he  recall  which 


watch  it  was  sent  back  into  mothballs 
under?  Was  it  his  or  mine?  It  happened 
to  have  been  my  watch  after  he  departed. 
And  I  will  never  forget  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  ship  was  deactivated. 

I  respectfully  contest  the  statements 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  The  ship  was  very  effec- 
tive. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  so  effec- 
tive that  we  were  ordered  to  take  it  out 
of  active  service  because  its  belligerency 
and  its  antagonism  was  impeding  the 
progress  of  the  peace  talks  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  It  was  so  effective,  you 
sent  it  to  Bremerton. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  It  was  so  effective,  you 
sent  it  to  Bremerton. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Against  my  recommen- 
dations. I  went  do^vTi  and  personally  saw 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  was  ordered 
from  the  White  House  that  that  ship 
should  be  deactivated  because  it  was  im- 
peding the  peace  negotiations. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would  yield 
me  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  such 
time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
very  serious  business.  I  do  not  think  we 
want  to  get  back  into  the  1960's  and  the 
1970's.  Let  us  look  at  what  is  happening 
right  now. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  stated  the  following  in  its 
report  dealing  with  the  New  Jersey,  in 
which  they  asked  for  $294  million,  and 
you  can  correct  me  if  the  weapons  suit 
was  vastly  different.  I  believe  it  included 
a  missile  system  of  Harpoon  and  Toma- 
hawk missiles.  They  stated  the  activation 
overall  would  require  about  12  months. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  what  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  said  last  year.  This 
year,  they  are  saying  21  months  and  it  is 
obvious  that  these  figures  are  very,  very 
fuzzy.  They  said,  with  firmness,  last  year 
that  it  would  take  12  months  and  was  go- 
ing to  only  cost  $294  million.  Now.  the 
figure  is  up  to  $326  million  and  the  time 
has  gone  to  21  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  of  us  who 
deal  with  ship  construction  and  major 
ship  overhauls  know  that  there  is  noth- 
ing more  inaccurate  than  an  estimate  on 
how  long  it  Is  going  to  take  to  do  some- 
thing to  a  ship.  You  can  take  the  figure 
you  get  and  double  it  and  you  will  prob- 
ably be  close  to  It. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  think  that  what  we 
want  to  do  is  proceed  with  the  ships  that 
we  need  in  the  Navy,  proceed  with  the 
frigates  or  whatever  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  decides  we  need  for  the  Itrng 
haul,  and  not  use  our  money  and  not  use 
our  energy  and  not  use  our  manpower 
in  a  ship  that,  at  best,  has  very  limited 
usefulness. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
jrielding. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President  I  prom- 
ised the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  5  min- 
utes. He  has  been  on  the  fioor  from  time 


to  time.  I  do  not  see  him  now.  I  will  just 
take  a  couple  of  minutes  and  hope  that 
per.^aps  he  will  show  up  in  the  meantime. 
I  will,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may,  just  make 
a  couple  of  comments. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  asked 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  what 
kind  of  ship  he  can  get  for  $326  million 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
honestly  and  correctly  replied.  "Not 
much."  But  he  also  correctly  cmd  honest- 
ly replied — 

You  are  not  going  to  get  the  New  Jersey 
for  $326  mUUon.  either. 

Last  year,  in  May,  when  we  debated 
this  on  this  floor,  the  Navy  was  asking 
that  both  the  Oriskany  and  the  New  Jer- 
sey be  retrofitted,  taken  out  of  mothballs 
and  reactivated.  I  will  give  you  three 
guesses — and  you  will  miss — as  to  how 
much  the  Navy  said  it  would  cost  to  re- 
activate both  of  those  ships.  The  figure 
was  $560  million.  Two  fine  ships,  one  of 
the  most  majestic  battleships  ever  to  sail 
the  ocean,  the  New  Jersey,  and  a  fine  air- 
craft carrier  which  would  give  us  a  new 
deck,  both  for  $560  million. 

And  now  the  Navy  says — 

We  no  longer  want  the  Oriskany  because 
the  cost  of  It  alone  Is  about  t635  mUUon. 
but  we  stUI  want  the  New  Jersey  at  a  coat 
of  $326  mUllon. 

Mr.  President,  and  distinguished  ad- 
leagues,  we  are  talking  about,  in  10 
months,  the  Navy  changing  Its  estimates 
from  $560  million  to  $900  million  for  the 
two  ships.  I  applaud  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  voting  to  eliminate  the 
Oriskany.  In  1967.  when  the  Navy  said 
they  wanted  to  reactivate  the  battleship 
New  Jersey,  they  pointed  out  a  whole 
host  of  things  that  they  thought  they 
might  occur  and  they  gave  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate a  cost  estimate. 

Now  back  in  those  days  we  did  not 
have  inflation  like  we  have  now.  And 
those  changes,  the  things  they  found 
when  they  took  that  ship  out  of  moth- 
balls, because  of  some  effc»t  on  their 
part,  did  not  really  cost  too  much  to  redo. 
I  will  just  give  you  just  a  brief  summary. 

SUMMABT 

1.  The  New  Jersey's  reduction  gears  had  de- 
veloped cracks,  where  the  rim  and  the  wedge 
join,  prior  to  Its  last  lay-up. 

2.  All  but  two  of  the  outboard  line  shaft 
bearings  are  lignum  vltae.  When  this  type 
bearing  Is  placed  out  of  commission,  provi- 
sions must  be  made  to  keep  the  staves  wet. 
This  prevents  their  drying  out.  It  was  found 
that  this  was  not  done  at  the  time  to  lay-up. 
All  the  wood  staves  had  dried  up  and  became 
loose  In  their  bushings. 

3.  Several  bearings  for  vital  engine  room 
equipments,  Including  the  main  engines, 
were  found  to  be  wiped  or  oversize  to  a  de- 
gree that  they  required  replacement. 

A  few  examples  are: 

a.  Twenty  bearings  In  the  eight  Ship  Serv- 
ice Turtx)  Oeneraton. 

b.  Fourteen  bearings  In  the  12  Main  Feed 
Pumps. 

c.  Forward  and  aft  bearings  on  the  number 
two  HP  turbli>e  and  the  after  bearing  of 
number  three  turbine*. 

4.  Due  to  the  numerous  cracks  in  their 
depths,  found  In  the  propcUers.  all  four  re- 
quired rrplacement.  This  caused  oooxiAtr- 
able  dtiay  In  drydock. 

6.  The  packing  from  the  5  Inch  gun  raooll 
piston  rod  asaembUcs  bad  not  b««n  reoaoved. 
This  p<u:klng  entrapped  moisture  which,  ovar 
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Sew  Jeney'3  ten  year  lay-up.  caus«d  oonald- 
•rkble  pitting.  All  these  uaembUes  required 
extensive  repairs  or  replacement. 

6.  When  tbe  18  Inch  giin  counter,  recoil 
cylinder  paclclng  was  removed  during  deac- 
tivation, It  bad  been  cut.  This  rendered  the 
packing  worthless  for  re-use.  It  took  several 
wveks  before  a  manufacturer  was  found 
who  would  make  new  packing. 

7.  One  of  the  most  serious  discrepancies 
found  was  that,  at  some  unknown  time,  the 
port  16  Inch  gun  of  number -one  turret  had 
locked  with'  the  number-two  turret. 

When  tiie  shipyard  went  to  order  a  re- 
placement trunnion  bearing,  it  was  found 
that  none  was  available  In  the  Navy  supply 
system.  A  bearing  was  finally  borrowed  from 
tile  U.S.  Army  at  the  Aberdeen  Proving 
Gtax>und8  which  keeps  a  IS- Inch  gun  for  test 
puipooea. 

And  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Does  anybody  believe  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  reactivate  this  ship  for  $326  mil- 
lion? Does  anybody  believe  it  is  going  to 
be  done  in  21  months?  The  history  is 
just  so  conclusively  otherwise. 

Now  let  me  finally  make  this  point. 
We  are  leaving  $3  million  in  this  budget, 
in  this  supplemental,  for  research  and 
development  and  to  find  out  the  condi- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  and  to  come  back 
to  the  TT-S.  Senate  with  a  business-like 
proposition  and  say,  "Members  of  the 
Senate,  this  ship  is  going  to  cost  x  num- 
ber of  dollars." 

Now  it  Is  not  easy  to  vote  {gainst  the 
battleship  New  Jersey,  one  that  has 
World  War  n  fame,  at  a  time  when  the 
people  of  this  country  are  really  up  in 
arms  about  our  defense  posture.  They 
want  to  spend  more  money,  but  they 
want  a  lean,  trim  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Air  Force.  They  do  not  want 
us  to  spend  money  foolishly.  They  want 
us  to  spend  money  wisely  and  they  want 
the  biggest  bang  for  their  buck. 

We  are  leaving  $3  million  in  here  so 
the  Navy  can  go  down  there  and  cut  into 
the  ship  and  find  out  what  kind  of  shape 
It  is  In.  We  are  not  reactivating  a  ship 
for  the  Vietnam  war.  All  you  had  to  do 
then  was  take  it  out  of  mothballs  and 
even  then  you  saw  the  problems  the 
Navy  ran  into.  But  that  is  just  peanuts 
c(Mnpared  to  what  proponents  are  talking 
about  doing  to  this  ship.  It  is  going  to 
have  an  entirely  different  firepower  sys- 
tem. Every  wire  in  that  ship  will  have  to 
be  torn  out  and  replaced  to  accommodate 
the  whole  new  systems  that  are  going  to 
be  put  in  it. 

If  last  year  you  could  get  both  of  these 
ships  for  $560  million  and  iO  months 
later  they  are  going  to  cost  $900  million, 
I  invite  you  to  consider  what  the  U  S.S. 
New  Jersey  is  ultimately  going  to  cost  us. 

So,  Mr.  President,  all  I  am  asking  for, 
and  I  might  be  the  first  one  to  vote  for 
the  New  Jersey,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
what  they  are  going  to  put  on  it  and  I 
would  like  to  have  some  definitive  cost 
estimate  before  we  embark  on  such  a 
mammoth  undertaking. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  on  mv  time,  unless  the  other 
side  wishes  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
COHEH).  Will  the  Senator  withhold  his 
quorum  call  request? 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  rescind  my  request 
for  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  com- 
mittee report  states  the  total  procure- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year 
1982  amounts  to  $326  million  for  the  New 
Jersey  reactivation.  I  assume  that  the 
$326  million  quoted  in  the  report  is  the 
total  cost  to  reactivate  the  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  the  total  esti- 
mated cost.  There  is  $89  million  of  that 
included  in  fiscal  1981  so  that  we  can  ad- 
vance the  time  of  introduction  into  the 
inventory. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  And  while 
the  committee  report  mentions  the  total 
amount  for  the  2  years,  fiscal  1981  and 
fiscal  1982,  the  ship  will  not  be  in  opera- 
tion untU  1983,  but  this  would  still  be  the 
total  cost:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  the  estimate,  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
that  this  is  the  Navy's  current  estimate. 
I  would  have  to  say  in  all  honesty  that 
it  could  turn  out  to  be  m(»«  than  that. 
I  would,  of  course,  like  to  see  a  repeat 
of  tlie  happy  experience  we  had  when 
we  reactivated  it  In  the  first  place.  It  cost 
12.5  percent  below  the  original  estimate. 
I  cannot  say  to  what  extent  we  might 
go  over  that  cost.  Nonetheless,  I  would 
say  even  if  the  final  cost  is  substantially 
over  the  currwit  Navy  estimate,  and 
anything  is  possible  when  one  considers 
the  cost  of  a  modem  cruiser,  the  reacti- 
vation of  the  New  Jersey  battleship  is 
an  excellent  way  to  invest  money  and 
give  us  a  bigger  bang  for  the  buck  be- 
cause of  the  fiexibility  that  we  have  In 
adding  new  and  modem  systems  to  this 
already  formidable  platform. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  feel  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  this  ship  can  become  opera- 
tional in  21  months? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  feel  reasonably  sure  it 
can. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  I  wonder  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  would  respond  to  the 
statement  made  bv  Admiral  Haywood 
that  the  cost  would  be  $0.5  billion.  I  rec- 
ognize that  that  was  a  statement  he 
made,  about  $0.5  billion,  so  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  pin  him  down  to  $0.5  billion.  But, 
nonetheless,  it  is  a  long  way  from  $326 
million. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  is  the  date  Admiral 
Haywood  made  that  statement? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  This  was  in  June  of  1980. 
which  was  a  far  earlier  statement. 

Mr.  TOWER.  AU  I  can  say  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  John  Lehman, 
has  endorsed  the  $326  million  figure  in 
a  letter  to  the  conunittee,  dated  April  2, 
1981,  only  5  days  ago.  So  I  would  have 
to  accept  the  Secretary  of  the  Naw's  po- 
sition as  being  the  latest  one  stated. 

Mr.  WARNER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  It  is  my  turn  now. 

I  want  to  ask  just  one  more  question, 
if  I  might,  of  the  Senator.  What  bothers 
me,  I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  again,  is  this  discrepancy  that 
comes  in  the  two  reports,  the  report  of 
last  year  and  the  report  of  this  year  on 
time.  What  has  taken  place  that  has 
changed  these  estimates  so  drastically? 
In  other  words,  last  year,  and  I  read 
from  the  report  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  which  it  stated  that  the 
New  Jersey  activation,  the  anticipated 
service  life  is  15  years,  and  ttie  time  to 
overhaul,  to  accomplish  this  activation, 
will  require  about  12  months,  and  yet 
a  year  later,  less  than  a  year  later,  the 
same  committee  tells  us — and  I  under- 
stand there  is  less  work  anticipated — 
that  It  will  take  21  months. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  could  give 
us  any  help  with  those  differences  in 
time.  As  I  understand  it.  the  activities 
that  were  planned  last  year  were  far 
more  ambitious  than  this  year. 

First,  am  I  correct  that  last  year  you 
did  plan  to  take  off  the  turret,  did  you 
not,  under  that  plan? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  incorrect.  Last 
year  we  did  not  plan  to  take  off  the 
turret. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  And  now  that  was  going 
to  take  12  months.  Suddenly  you  do  nnr 
take  off  the  turret  which,  of  course.  If 
tremendously  difHcult,  and  yet  it  is  going 
to  take  21  months.  What  Is  the  problem? 
Why  are  the  figures  so  drastically  dif- 
ferent? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  because  what  was 
contemplated  at  the  time  was  not  the 
kind  of  program  which  is  contemplated 
now.  In  other  words,  these  are  different 
systems. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Can  I  read  from  the 
repoBt? 

Further,  the  funding  allows  for  InsUUa- 
tlon  of  a  modern  electronic  warfare  suite, 
a  close-In  weapon  system  (Phalanx  radar- 
controlled  gun),  and  additional  mlssUe  sys- 
tems consisting  of  Harpoon  and  Tomahawk 
missiles.  The  nine  K8-lnch  guns  and  the  two 
5-lnch  guns  will  be  retained.  The  activa- 
tion overall  will  require  about  12  months 
with  possible  Initial  deployment  In  1983. 
The  anticipated  service  life  of  the  New  Jersey 
Is  15  years. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  by  saying 
that  the  original  Navy  estimate  was  12 
months  for  the  overl»ul  as  opposed  to 
the  overhaul  now,  and  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Navy  had  not  actually 
planned  to  remove  the  turret  in  last 
year's  estimate  and  does  not  plan  to  re- 
move it  IK)W. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Here  I  read,  and  I  am 
talking  about  the  exact  same  words  in 
the  1980  report,  "The  activation  over- 
haul will  reoulre  about  12  months."  This 
year's  language,  "The  reactivation  will 
take  21  months." 

Mr.  TOWER.  An  additional  6  months 
of  that  are  in  planning.  Which  was  not 
included  in  last  year's  estimate.  So  we 
go  through  a  6-month  planning  process 
on  that. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  see. 

The  point  I  want  to  make.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  I  know  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 
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Mr.  TOWER.  We  are  actuaUy  looking 
at  about  3  months  more  than  what  the 
original  estimate  was,  3  months. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  share  the  concern  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  about  building  up  our  fleet,  and 
I  think  we  have  definitely  got  to  get  more 
ships  and  good  ships  in  service. 

It  just  seems  to  me  a  pity  putting  this 
type  of  money  into  a  very  expensive  op- 
eration which  is  going  to  take  consider- 
able time  which,  I  think  when  we  are 
through,  is  going  to  cost  closer  to  $.5 
billion  to  get  a  ship  which  in  its  opti- 
mistic view  as  to  estimates  will  have  a 
service  life  of  15  years  when  we  can  get 
a  fine  ship,  whether  it  is  a  frigate  or 
something  else  that  comes  along,  for  this 
$.5  billion  that  will  serve  our  Navy  with 
credibility  and  excellence  for  close  to 
30  years. 

So,  Mr.  President.  It  is  for  those  rea- 
sons, plus  the  manpower  reasons — and  I 
am  deeply  concemed  about  the  treat- 
ment of  this  budget  in  the  House.  As 
was  pointed  out,  the  House  eliminated 
the  5.3-percent  pay  raise,  and  that  just 
sends  warning  signals,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  just  have  to  invest  every  nickel 
we  can  in  our  personnel  and  our  ships 
that  are  going  to  be  here  for  many  years 
to   come. 

I  have  completed  my  statement,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reluctant  to  conclude  the  debate  at  this 
point.  I  promised  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin 5  minutes  and  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  find  him  without  much  success.  I 
hate  to  delay  the  Senate  any  further. 

I  am  now  informed  that  he  no  longer 
wants  to  speak,  so  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rud- 
JtAN) .  The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWim.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  However,  let  me  say  that  much  has 
been  made  of  the  manpower  problems 
here.  We  are  going  to  have  to  expand 
our  end  strength  in  order  to  man  the 
number  of  ships  in  the  Navy.  We  are 
looking  at  a  600 -ship  Navy  at  the  mini- 
mum, possibly  a  700-ship  Navy. 

This  is  going  to  result  in  increases  In 
strength.  But  I  might  note  the  increase 
in  strength  for  this  ship  has  already 
been  authorized,  and  in  this  supple- 
mental there  is  a  provision  for  an  addi- 
tional expansion  of  end  strength  in  the 
services.  So  our  manpower  problem  is 
something  we  are  going  to  solve  as  we 
go  along  if  we  are  to  man  any  of  these 
additional  ships  we  expect  to  bring  into 
the  inventory.  So  I  am  not  going  to 
minimize  the  manpower  problem  at  all. 
It  Is  a  very  serious  problem,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  approach  it  on  a  com- 
prehensive basis  to  solve  it. 

The  first  thing  is  the  retention  rate. 
We  are  making  some  progress  on  that, 
and  I  trust  we  wiU  make  more. 

Then  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to 
examine  our  overall  manpower  and 
reserve  requirements  and  determine  at 
some  point  in  time,  even  If  we  decide  to 
man  only  a  600-ship  Navy  and  an  Army 
of  only  16  divisions,  that  we  are  going 


to  have  to  go  to  the  draft.  We  may  have 
to  do  that. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  are  concemed,  they  are 
the  only  NATO  powers  that  do  not  have 
a  compulsory  draft.  But  let  us  postpone 
that  question  for  down  the  road. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  are  going  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  resolve  these 
manpower  problems,  but  the  additional 
end  strength  has  already  been  authorized 
for  this  ship. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  yields  back  his  time  will  he  shield 
to  me  to  make  an  inquiry?  May  I  inquire 
as  to  how  many  more  amendments  there 
are  that  the  managers  of  this  bill  know 
of  and  how  soon  we  may  expect  to  reach 
final  pfissage? 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
can  reach  final  passage. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  just 
take  1  minute.  The  manpower  point  we 
are  making  here — and  I  share  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Senator  from  Texas — is  that 
this  massive  ship  takes  extra  men  to 
nm  it.  They  are  needed  to  operate  the 
suite  of  weapons  that  are  on  it  as  opposed 
to  a  smaller  ship  designed  to  be  more 
efficient  in  terms  of  manpower.  All  Navy 
ships  now,  with  their  gas  turbines  and  a 
host  of  other  manpower-saving  qualities 
about  them,  are  designed  to  operate  with 
as  few  people  as  possible. 

The  New  Jersey  was  built  in  an  era 
when  manpower  was  not  a  cause  of  con- 
cern; 2,500  to  3,000  people  made  no  dif- 
ference. We  had  the  men.  But  we  do  not 
have  them  now.  We  lack  the  people  to 
operate  this  massive  type  of  ship  with 
the  numbers  of  weapons  that  will  be 
aboard  it.  That  Is  the  crux  of  the  man- 
power argument  that  we  face  in  reacti- 
vating this  ship. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  only 
say  that  this  ship  was  designed  for  a 
crew  of  around  2.700.  We  expect  to  ot»T- 
ate  it  with  1,000  less  than  that.  Actually, 
the  figure  given  now  is  1,562  men.  We 
would  not  exceed  that  very  much  if  we 
did  exceed  it.  It  would  give  the  ship  a 
capacity  lor  carrying  a  sizable  detach- 
ment of  Marines,  which  will  add  to  our 
forward  deployment  capability  in  the 
near  term. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  one  further  point.  That  Is 
that  this  ship  has  a  speed,  unless  the 
Navy  does  something  different  than  what 
they  have  done  in  the  past  and  there  is 
no  indication  from  anjrthing  I  have  seen 
that  they  can.  such  that  this  battleship 
cannot  keep  up  with  carrier  task  force. 
It  will  require  its  own  battle  group.  I 
wanted  to  make  that  point. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  looking 
at  supervisory  personnel,  the  Navy  ad- 
vises us  that  approximately  36  per- 
cent of  the  personnel  on  the  battleship 
will  be  supervisory  as  opposed  to  approx- 
imately 46  percent  on  a  CGN  and  approx- 
imately 67  percent  on  a  frigate.  So  I 
think  we  are  getting  some  economy  in 
terms  of  skilled  and  experienced  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Will  the  Soiator  yidd? 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Maine. 

Mr  COHEN.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter 
that  purportedly  was  sent  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  dated  July  15.  1980.  in 
which  the  question  on  the  speed  of  the 
New  Jersey  was  discussed.  Quoting  from 
"Jane's  Fighting  Ships"  the  letter  listed  a 
maximum  speed  of  35  knots,  a  figure 
which  is  consistant  with  that  provided  by 
the  Navy  for  the  X5BS.  New  Jertey. 
which  is  comparable  to  any  other  ship  In 
our  inventory. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Who  is  that  letter 
from? 

Mr.  COHEN.  From  Howard  Serlg.  Jr.  I 
will  withhold  it.  if  the  Senator  does  not 
recall  having  received  it.  My  only  reastm 
for  discussing  this  letter  was  to  peimlt 
Senator  Bumpzrs.  the  siddressee,  an  op- 
portunity to  respond  to  some  of  the  more 
interesting  comments  made  by  Mr.  Serlg. 

Mr.  BUMPE31S.  Who  is  the  author? 

Mr.  COHEN.  A  private  citizen  who  has 
spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
with  naval  matters,  who  Is  a  maritime 
economist,  who  read  the  debates  of  a 
year  ago. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  guess  I  have  letters 
from  private  citizens  in  my  State  who  do 
not  want  it  at  all. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Apparently  the  Senator 
does  not  read  his  mail  as  carefully  as  I 
do. 

Mr.  Serig  rebutts  some  of  the  argu- 
ments that  were  made  last  year  In  the 
colloquy  concerning  the  past  service  of 
the  New  Jersey. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  Is  that 
a  table  was  included  in  this  particular 
letter  which  listed  the  top  speeds  of  the 
New  Jersey  and  the  Eisenhower,  the 
Nimitz,  the  Kennedy,  America,  the  En- 
terprise, and  several  other  Navy  surface 
ships.  Again,  the  source  of  the  data  Is 
"Jane's  Fighting  Ships",  and  you  will 
find  tlutt  the  statement  the  Senator  made 
that  New  Jersey  would  not  be  able  to 
keep  up  with  an  aircraft  carrier  Is  erro- 
neous. The  battleships  and  the  aircraft 
carriers  have  all  demonstrated  top 
speeds  of  around  35  knots. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Navy  certified  that 
the  battleship  will  keep  up  with  a  carrier 
task  force.  Itiere  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  hate 
to  prolong  this,  but  I  want  to  say  first  of 
all  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  said  that 
the  cost  of  a  CGN  Is  now  up  to  something 
like  $800  million,  even  though  the  Ar- 
kansas and  the  Virginia  cost  $360  million. 
I  assume  the  $800  million  is  the  inflated 
price  as  to  what  those  ships  would  cost 
now. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will  yidd. 
I  will  clarify  that.  I  was  speaUnff  In 
1982  dollars.  The  CGN  costs  $1.2  billion 
to  $1.6  billion  in  1982  dollars  according 
to  the  Navy.  I  think  we  ought  to  com- 
pare 1982  dollars  with  1982  doUars. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  But  the  Senator  said 
that  a  CGN  would  cost  between  $U 
billion  and  $1.5  billion.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  figure  ought  to  be.  Maybe  the 
Senator  from  Maine  wotild  like  to  say 
who  is  right. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Those  were  1982  dollars 
In  terms  of  what  it  would  cost  to  build 
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those  ships  today.  1982  would  be  $U  to 
$1.6  billion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  us  get  back  to  the 
speed  of  the  New  Jersey.  The  private 
citizen  had  the  best  intentions,  but  I  am 
looldng  at  information  from  the  UJS. 
Navy.  It  says  the  New  Jersey  has  eight 
Babcox- Wilcox  boilers,  four  shafts  with 
Westinghouse  geared  turbines,  212,000 
horsepower,  with  a  speed  of  33  knots. 

TTie  Senator  from  Maine  says  the  New 
Jersey  would  be  the  fastest  ship  we  have. 
That  is  going  to  come  as  a  great  surprise 
to  some  of  the  people  on  these  Nimitz- 
class  carriers  because  they  are  used  to 
going  40  knots  and  above. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  purpose  of  the  amendment  of 
my  colleague  from  Arkansas.  I  will  vote 
for  It.  I  want  to  commend  him  for 
taking  this  step.  The  Navy  does  not  need 
a  battleship  in  this  day  and  age.  Battle- 
ships will  no  more  improve  our  defense 
than  would  the  horse  cavalry.  Unfor- 
tunately this  amendment  does  not  go  far 
enough.  It  should  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  supplemental  bill  by  the  amount  re- 
quested for  the  battleship.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  say  that  the  Navy  cannot  use 
this  money  for  a  battleship  but  the  Navy 
can  use  it  for  something  else. 

We  should  not  be  giving  the  Navy 
shopping  around  money.  It  is  as  if  a 
child  came  up  to  the  parent  and  said, 
"Dad,  or  Mom.  I  would  like  $100  to  buy 
a  pair  of  high  buttoned  shoes  for  my 
wardrobe."  And  the  parent  responds  by 
saying,  "You  don't  need  high  buttoned 
shoes  because  they  are  out  of  date  and 
no  longer  useful,  but  here  is  $100  to  shop 
around  and  see  what  else  you  can  buy." 

How  ridiculous  it  is  In  a  time  when  we 
are  tnring  to  reduce  the  budget  and 
eliminate  the  deficit,  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  reduce  Government  expendi- 
tures and  eliminate  waste,  a  time  when 
we  are  reducing  and  eliminating  social 
programs  because  we  can  no  longer  af- 
ford them — how  ridiculous  in  such 
a  time  to  be  handing  over  shopping 
around  money  to  the  Navy. 

How  can  we  justify  saying  to  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  that  we  do  not  need 
programs  for  which  you  have  requested 
funds,  but  here  are  the  funds,  spend 
them  anyway? 

TTie  fact  that  a  number  of  us  appar- 
ently are  wUling  to  do  just  that,  is  a  sign 
of  the  times.  It  demonstrates  that  the 
momentimi  that  has  built  up  in  favor  of 
strengthening  our  defenses  has  become  a 
stampede.  It  suggests  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  throw  money  at  the  Pentagon 
in  order  not  to  get  nm  over  by  those 
who  are  clamoring  for  a  greater  defense 
budget,  whether  or  not  it  contributes  to 
greater  defense. 

Picture,  if  you  will,  all  of  us  on  horse- 
back galloping  along  in  front  of  the 
stampede.  One  brave  soul  turns  to  the 
others  and  shouts.  "I'm  siire  glad  we  are 
going  this  way,  but  shouldn't  we  slow 
down  a  little  bit?"  and  then  spurs  his 
horse  and  gallops  on  with  the  rest. 

I  favor  strengthening  the  defense  pro- 
gram. Over  the  years  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  numerous  areas  of  waste  In  de- 
fense. It  makes  no  sense  then  and  it 
makes  no  sense  now  to  spend  taxpayers' 


money  on  unnecessary,  ineffective  mili- 
tary programs. 

We  are  not  improving  our  national 
security  by  voting  money  to  take  a  bat- 
tleship out  of  mothballs.  Telling  the 
Navy  not  to  spend  money  for  that  pur- 
pose while  giving  it  the  money  to  spend 
for  some  unknown  purpose  Is  irrespon- 
sible and  indefensible. 

Nevertheless,  I  shall  vote  for  this 
amendment  because  I  doubt  if  the  Navy 
could  find  anything  else  as  wasteful  as 
reviving  the  battleship.  The  battleship. 
They  have  to  be  kidding.  But  if  we  say 
no  battleship  but  keep  the  money,  we 
make  a  clear  copout. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  BumiJers  amendment  which 
would  delete  from  this  supplemental  au- 
thorization the  $92  million  proposed  for 
long-lead  purchases  for  the  reactivation 
of  the  battleship  New  Jersey. 

1  strongly  believe  our  naval  forces 
must  be  updated  and  expanded.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  growth  of  Soviet 
naval  power  over  the  past  decade — 
coupled  with  our  manpower  shortages 
and  the  reduced  resources  we  have  de- 
voted to  our  own  naval  forces — today 
find  us  in  a  situation  in  which  we  must 
make  up  for  lost  time,  and  mount  an 
aggressive  effort  to  upgrade  the  fleet.  I 
have  supported  legislation  with  that  goal 
in  mind  In  the  past  and  I  will  continue 
to  give  it  my  strong  support  this  session. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  rise  to 
support  the  Bumpers  amendment.  This 
amendment  would  delete  from  the  bill 
funds  proposed  for  a  purpose  which  will 
not  add  to  our  naval  capabilities.  In- 
stead, the  proposed  reactivation  of  the 
New  Jersey  will  drain  needed  resources 
at  a  time  when  ue  should  be  focusing  on 
the  modernization  of  the  fleet,  not  on 
retrofitting  aged  battleships. 

The  New  Jersey  is  a  38-year-old  battle- 
ship which  hais  been  mothballed  since 
1957  except  for  a  1-year  stint  of  action 
in  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  proposal  to  finance  its  retrofitting 
with  modem  weapons  at  an  overall  cost 
of  $255  million  did  not  survive  confer- 
ence with  House  of  Representatives  last 
year. 

If  we  had  unlimited  fimds  with  which 
to  finance  each  and  every  desirable  ad- 
dition to  our  Armed  Forces,  and  if  we 
had  the  manpower  to  amply  man  every 
ship  of  the  fleet  with  plenty  of  seamen 
left  over,  the  proposal  to  reactivate  the 
New  Jersey  would  warrant  debate,  along 
with  a  number  of  other,  lesser  priorities. 

But  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not  have 
unlimited  funds,  and  most  Importantly, 
we  simply  lack  the  manpower  to  ade- 
quately man  our  modem  vessels.  We 
cannot  afford  the  investment  of  a  mini- 
mum of  1,300  seamen  on  a  ship  whose 
age  will  always  make  her  more  villner- 
able  to  modem  missiles,  whose  service 
life  expectancy  is  not  more  than  15 
years,  and  whose  mission  remains  Ill- 
defined. 

At  a  time  when  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  sug- 
gested that  we  may  well  need  a  700- 
vessel  fieet,  or  even  more,  at  a  time  when 
our  military  manpower  strategy  de- 
mands ever  more  funding  and  ever  more 


attractive  recruitment  incentives,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  reactivate  an  old  ship, 
at  a  total  cost  which  remains  unknow- 
able, and  for  purposes  which  remain  un- 
defined when  we  have  other  priorities 
and  far  more  urgent  ones. 

When  up  to  half  the  Navy's  F-14's  can- 
not fly  because  of  a  lack  of  spare  parts, 
when  many  ships  already  at  sea  are  re- 
ported to  lack  the  manpower  on  board  to 
qualify  them  as  combat-ready,  the  di- 
version of  resources  for  such  a  purpose 
is  indefensible. 

There  are  no  reliable  cost  estimates  of 
the  total  costs  of  reactivating  this  battle- 
ship. Last  year,  the  claim  was  made  that 
reactivation  would  cost  $294  million,  end 
of  this  the  Senate  appropriated  $255  mil- 
lion. This  year's  report  contains  the  in- 
formation that  a  total  of  $326  million 
will  be  needed. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  was  informed 
that  the  principal  argument  for  this  pro- 
posal was  the  speed  with  which  the  re- 
activated ship  could  join  the  fleet.  Last 
November,  during  debate  on  the  Defense 
appropriations  bill,  we  were  assured  it 
would  be  seaworthy  within  12  months. 
Yet  this  year,  a  scant  6  months  later, 
we  find  that  reactivation  will  take  at 
least  21  months. 

Last  year,  there  was  no  compelling  evi- 
dence that  either  the  cost  estimates  or 
the  time  estimates  were  based  on  hard 
data.  And  the  changes  in  the  l&st  6 
months  make  it  clear  that  there  is  no 
better  data  available  today  than  there 
was  last  year.  If  the  principal  purpose  of 
reactivation  is  to  procure  a  short-term, 
inexpensive  vessel,  then  the  change  in 
the  time  and  cost  estimates  ought  to  be 
of  concern  to  every  one  of  us. 

And  most  Importantly,  despite  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  improving  mili- 
tary pay  and  recruitment  incentives, 
there  is  no  compelling  evidence  that  en- 
listments have  taken  a  sufficiently  dras- 
tic upturn  to  assuage  our  manpower 
shortage. 

I  support  increased  military  readiness. 
I  support  increased  recruitment  efforts 
and  improved  manpower  programs.  I  will 
vote  for  funds  that  effectively  lead  to 
those  goals.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
doing  any  favor  to  the  armed  services 
of  our  country  or  to  our  military  retuil- 
ness  posture  by  simply  rubber-stamping 
each  and  every  request  that  is  made,  with 
no  concern  as  to  its  costs,  its  timeliness, 
its  purpose  or  our  ability  to  properly  take 
advantage  of  it. 

In  this  case,  we  are  asked  to  reacti- 
vate an  old  ship — 38  years  old — at  a 
cost  which  has  risen  substantially  since 
last  July,  and  with  a  delivery  date  which 
has  stretched  out  by  75  percent  since 
last  November.  And  the  mission  for  this 
ship  remains  undefined. 

I  simply  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
the  best  possible  use  of  our  limited  de- 
fense dollars.  The  urgent  need  for  mod- 
em vessels  comparable  to  the  Soviet 
naval  forces  makes  it  imperative  that  we 
devote  our  resources  and  our  time  to 
meeting  that  challenge.  I  do  not  think 
reactivating  an  old  ship  represents  a 
sufficiently  clear  priority  at  this  time 
for  us  to  devote  funds  to  that  purpose. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  does  any- 
body else  wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  Ijack  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  Is  there  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenber- 
CER),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Pack  WOOD)  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  QuAYLE)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY),  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Bradley)  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

IBollcaU  Vote  No.  79  Leg.] 


TEAS — 69 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

B&ker 

Bentsen 

Boreo 

Boschwltz 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr, 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Oanooo 
Chile* 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Dan  forth 
DeCooclsd 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 

Domeoid 
Eaat 


Bauctu 

Bumpeta 

(Thafee 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Exon 

Hatfield 

iDouye 


Blden 

Bnadley 

D\u*nberger 


Pord 

Miathlaa 

Oam 

Mattlngly 

Glerm 

McClure 

Goldwater 

Melcher 

Gorton 

Moynihao 

Grassley 

Murkowakl 

Hart 

Nlcklee 

Hatch 

Nunn 

HawklQB 

Percy 

Hayakawa 

Prearier 

;.  Heflln 

Rlegle 

Heinz 

Rudman 

Helms 

Schmitt 

HoUlnga 

Simpson 

HuddJeston 

Specter 

Humphrey 

Stennls 

Jackson 

SteveuB 

Jepsen 

Symms 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Kaasebaum 

Tower 

Kaaten 

Wallop 

Laxalt 

Wanwr 

Long 

Lugar 

NAYS— 23 

Kennedy 

Pryor 

Leahy 

Randolph 

Levin 

Roth 

Matsunaga 

Sarbanes 

Metzenbaum 

Stafford 

MltcheU 

Tsongaa 

Pell 

Welcker 

Pronnlw 

NOT  VOTINO — 8 

Packwoort 

WUllam* 

Quayle 

Zorlnaky 

Saaaer 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Bumpers'  amendment  (UP  No.  57)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
hear  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  the  mo- 
tion to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  who  are  in 
the  well  will  please  remove  themselves 
or  the  Chair  will  start  naming  names. 

The  motion  to  table  is  agreed  to. 


PR(XJRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  Inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  to  what  the  business  is  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  for  the  week. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

As  soon  as  we  have  final  passage  of  this 
measure,  there  will  be  no  more  votes 
tonight. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  lay  down 
the  export  trading  bill  tonight  but  have 
no  debate  on  it.  It  will  be  the  pending 
business  after  we  dispose  of  the  leader- 
ship time,  special  orders,  and  routine 
business  in  the  morning. 

I  expect  that  tomorrow  we  will  have 
a  reasonably  busy  day  with  that  and 
other  routine  matters.  It  wUl  not  be  a 
late  day.  We  will  take  care  of  minor 
details  as  they  may  come  up  on  Thurs- 
day, and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  ar- 
range a  pro  forma  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Friday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,   1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  694. 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  generally 
support  the  bill  as  reported,  and  I  rec- 
ommend that  my  colleagues  do  likewise. 
We  need  to  move  rapidly  to  address  some 
specific  deficiencies  in  our  defense  estab- 
lishmrat,  and  this  bill  does  that  effec- 
tively. Especially  beneficial  are  its  provi- 
sions to: 

Provide  more  spares  for  military  equip- 
mrait.  In  the  past,  we  have  underinvested 
in  spares,  with  the  result  that  too  much 
of  our  equipment  is  often  inoperable.  In- 
creased spending  for  spares  is  a  necessary 
part  of  our  attempts  to  increase  readi- 
ness. 

Increase  manpower  levels  to  allow  the 
services  to  benefit  from  improved  reten- 
tion. 

Increase  several  Navy  R.  <c  D.  pro- 
grams, especlaUy  the  highly  important 
program  to  upgrade  the  Mark-48  torpedo. 

The  committee  made  several  major 
changes  in  the  bill  which  improve  it  sub- 
stantially over  the  Defense  Department's 
request.  These  include: 

Adding  long-lead  funds  for  the  LSD- 
41,  in  preparation  for  full  authorization 


in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  Navy  had  not 
planned  to  request  this  ship  before  fiscal 
year  1983.  We  cannot  affwd  such  delays 
in  building  up  our  deficient  amphibious 
lift  capability. 

Eliminating  funds  tor  reactiviatlng  the 
carrier  Oriskany.  The  escalating  costs  of 
the  reactivation,  coupled  with  the  Navy's 
unimaginative  plan  for  an  all  A-4  air 
wing  which  would  have  tied  the  Oriskany 
to  a  large  carrier,  made  the  originally  at- 
tractive reactivation  plan  cost-ineffec- 
tive. As  the  committee  report  states,  this 
action  in  no  way  reflects  negatively  on 
the  desirability  of  new  construction  light 
carriers.  The  funds  saved  by  canceling 
the  Oriskany  reactivation  could  in  fact 
be  profitability  apolied  to  authoriztng  a 
new  light  carrier  in  the  flscal  year  1982 
biU. 

Restructuring  the  funds  requested  for 
increased  production  of  the  M-1  tank.  It 
increasingly  appears  that  the  M-1  be- 
trays a  service  fascination  with  techno- 
logical complexity  at  the  price  of  reliabil- 
itv.  maintainability,  and  ruggedness. 
Technical  uncertainties  often  ranaln  as 
a  system  begins  production,  and  the 
Army  is  making  valiant  efforts  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  M-1  is  reliable.  Never- 
theless, both  the  turbine  engine  and  the 
highly  complex  flre  control  system  may 
eventually  prove  to  be  unflxable.  result- 
ing in  a  tank  with  inherently  poor  readi- 
ness. The  committee's  acti<m  prudently 
paces  the  program  to  permit  these  Issues 
to  be  resolved  according  to  evidence  yet 
to  be  accumulated.  It  may,  in  addition, 
be  necessary  to  begin  consideration  of  al- 
ternatives, such  as  a  new  model  of  the 
M-60  with  special  armM*. 

Despite  these  and  other  positive  ele- 
ments of  the  bill,  some  of  the  programs 
do  need  further  consideraticm.  Three 
prominent  programs  in  particular  ap- 
pear to  require  in-depth  reevaluation: 

Recommissionmg  of  the  battleships. 
While  the  Marines  do  need  improved 
landing  fire  support,  the  battleships  are 
increasingly  presented  as  multipurpose 
warships,  capable  of  independent  opera- 
tions. As  World  War  n  demonstrated, 
battleships  are  highly  vulnerable  to  ene- 
my aircraft,  and  they  are  also  likely  to 
be  quite  vulnerable  to  modem  subma- 
rines. It  is  not  clear  they  will  be  cost- 
effective  investments,  especially  since 
they  require  large  crews.  'The  cruisers  of 
the  Salem  class  might  provide  compara- 
ble or  superior  gunfire  support  for  the 
Marines  at  substantially  less  operating 
cost. 

The  F-18  naval  fighter.  The  commit- 
tee wisely  denied  funding  to  increase  the 
P-18  buy,  but  it  is  increasingly  appar- 
ent that  the  entire  program  should  be 
canceled,  as  I  urged  several  years  ago. 
The  cost  is  escalating  at  a  high  rate,  to 
the  point  where  the  superior  P-14  may 
be  less  expensive.  The  aircraft  continues 
to  encoimter  serious  technical  problems. 
Replacing  the  F/A-18  with  more  F-14's. 
A-7's,  and  AV-8B's  might  both  save 
money  and  provide  a  more  capable  force. 

The  Army's  infantry  flighting  vehicle. 
Tliis  vehicle  continues  to  appear  inade- 
quate for  the  modem  battlefield,  thanks 
to  its  inadequate  armor,  lack  of  a  quick- 
reaction  antitank  weapon,  and  high  sil- 
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houette.  It  is  by  most  accounts  Inferior 
to  the  Soviet  BMP  which  has  been  in  the 
field  for  over  10  years.  A  combination  of 
variants  of  the  proven  M-113,  coupled 
with  a  heavy  IPV  such  as  the  Israeli 
Merkava  derivative,  might  provide  far 
better  capability  at  equivalent  or  less 
cost.  The  Army's  continued  support  for 
the  IFV  program  appears  to  be  yet  an- 
other case  of  failing  to  think  conceptu- 
ally about  the  future  battlefield. 

I  hope  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  will  consider  these  programs 
carefully  in  relation  to  the  fiscal  year 
1982  bill.  We  cannot  hope  to  Improve 
our  defense  simply  by  increasing  the 
budget,  without  careful  analysis  of  what 
we  are  buying  and  how  it  relates  to  tlie 
battlefield.* 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  further  amendments,  I  ask  for 
third  reading. 

■nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
fbr  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  do  not 
intend  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  am 
prepcired  to  have  a  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  694)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  OM 
An  act  to  authorize  supplemental  approprla- 
Uona  for  fiscal   year   1981   for  the  Armed 
Forces  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mlaslle*. 
naval  veasels.  tracked  combat  v©hlcl««,  and 
for  research.  de>velopment.  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, to  Increase  the  authorized  personnel 
end  strengths  for  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
such  flsoal  year,  to  authorize  supplemental 
•pjxoprlatlons  for  such  fiscal  year  for  con- 
struction at  certain  mliltary  Installations, 
and  for  either  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  Th*t  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Defense 
Supplemental  Aufthortzatlon  Ac*.  1981". 
TTTLS  I— PBOCrmEMENT  OP  AUTHORIZA- 
TION  AND   APPBOPRIATIC»fS 

AUTHOaOATIOir    or    AITmOPlIATIOWS 

^c.  101.  (a)  In  adtMtlon  to  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  title  I  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  I9ei.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  fOr 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  v«b- 
aela.  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  as  author- 
led  by  law.  In  amounts  as  follows: 
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AntcmAiT 
yor  aircraft:   for  the  Army.  •138.000  000- 
for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  MT.eoo.OOO 
for  the  Air  Force,  tTie.OM.OOO. 
mBsnxB 
Ftor  missiles:  for  the  Army.  •27.000.000-  for 
the  Air  ronx.  •228.269.000;   for  the  Marine 
Corps,  •10.700.000.  «»ni«> 

NAVAI,    VCSSELS 

For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy  •172.100,000. 

TBACKKD  COMBAT  VTRICI^KS 

.t!^^!?^**'  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army. 
•796^.000:    for    the    Marine   Corps,    jn - 

(b)  Of  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  In  subsection  (a)  for  the  XM-1 


Main  Battle  Tank,  ttie  sum  of  •338,700.000 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  unless  and 
untU  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  In 
writing  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives thait  (1)  the  durability  performance  re- 
sults of  the  RAM-D  testing  program  for  such 
tank  do  not  present  an  unacceptable  level  of 
risk  In  terms  of  satisfying  the  Army's  opera- 
tional mission  requirements,  and  (2)  such 
results  support  the  procurement  of  such 
tanks  m  a  number  greater  than  the  380  for 
which  funds  were  appropriated  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— RESEARCH,  DBVELOPMKNT, 
TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 

AUTROKIZATION  OF  APPBOPKIATIONS 

Sec.  201.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  title  n  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1981,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  im- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law.  In 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army.  •79500.000;  for  the  Navy 
(Including  the  Marine  Corps).  •139,900.000; 
for  the  Air  Force.  $339,200,000;  for  the  De- 
fense Agencies,  •41,000,000. 

TITLE  ni— ACTIVE  FORCES 

INOKASX  IN  AtJTHORIZA-nON  OF  END  STSZNCTRS 

Sec.  301.  Section  301  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981  (Public  Law 
96-342;  94  Stat.  1082).  Is  amended  to  In- 
crease the  active  duty  personnel  end 
strengths  of  the  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and 
Air  Force  by  striking  out  •637.466".  ■•188,100''. 
and  "564.600  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"540 .46«".  "190,600".  and  •669,000'.  respec- 
tively. 

TITLE  IV— RESERVE  FORCES 

IMCSKASX  Uf  AUTHORIZATION  OF  AVKSAGS 

STEXNGTaS 

Sec.  401.  SecUon  401(b)  of  the  Department 
Of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1981  (Public 
Law  96-342;  94  SUt.  1084) .  U  amended  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  Reserve  component 
members  authorized  to  serve  on  full-time 
active  duty  with  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  administrat- 
ing, recruiting.  Instructing,  or  training  by 
striking  out  "67"  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  "ISS". 

TITLE  V— CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 
INCaCASE  IN   AUTHOBIZATION   OF   END   STEENGTH 

Sec.  501.  Section  501(a)  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1981  (Public 
Law  96-342;  94  Stat.  1085).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "986,000"  and  Incertlng  In  place 
thereof  '1.010.600". 

TITLE  VI— iOUTART  TRAININa 
STUDENT  LOADS 

INCaEASE  IN   Atn-HOalZATION  FOB  AIS   NA^noNAL 
CUAEO   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES 

Sec.  601.  Section  601(a)(9)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1981 
(Public  Law  96-342;  94  Stat.  1087).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •'1.930'  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ••2,609  ". 

TITLE  Vn— MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

ABMT 

Sec.  701.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
authorized  for  acquteltlon  and  construction 
by  title  I  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1981  (Public  Law  96-418- 
94  SUt.  1749),  the  foUowlng  amount  Is  au- 
thorized for  the  location  specified: 

UNITED   STATES    AEIfT,    EUXOPE 

Various  Locations.  •1.800.000. 

(b)  There  U  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
section (a)   the  sum  of  •1.800.000. 

NAVT 

Sec.  702.  (a)  In  addlUon  to  the  amoimts 
authorized  for  acqulslUon  and  construction 


by  title  n  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act,  1981  (Public  Law  98-^18- 
94  SUt.  1762).  the  following  amount  Is  au- 
thorized for  the  location  specified: 

UNITED    STATES    MAKINE   COBPS 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro    Cali- 
fornia, •2.000.000. 

(b)  There  U  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
section (a)  the  sum  of  •2.000.000. 
Aa  roBCE 

Sec.  703.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
authorized  for  acquisition  and  construction 
by  title  in  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act,  1981  (Public  Law  96-418 
94  SUt.  1766).  the  foUowlng  amounu  are 
authorized  for  the  locations  specified: 

AB   TEAINING   COMMAND 

Laughlln  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  •4,700.000. 

STKATEGIC   AIS   COMMAND 

K.    I    Sawyer    Air    Force   Base.    Michigan. 
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•540,000. 


SPECIAL    PBOJECr 


Various  Locations,  Special  Project.  •SO.- 
000.000. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  apprc^rlated 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
section (a)   the  simi  of  •66.240,000. 

DEFENSE     ACENCIBS 

Sec.  704.  (a)  In  addlUon  to  the  amount 
specified  for  minor  construction  projects  by 
section  403  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act,  1981  (Public  Law  96-418- 
94  SUt.  1761).  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  U 
authorized  to  accomplish  minor  construc- 
tion projects  imder  section  2674  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code.  In  the  amount  of 
•900.000. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)   the  siun  of  •900,000. 

MILTTART    FAMILY    HOUSING 

Sec.  706.  Section  610(a)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1981  (Pub- 
lic Law  96-418:  94  SUt.  1767).  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "•276.100.000"  In 
clause  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•••260.078.000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "•1380.760,000"  In 
clause  (2)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"•1.896.782.000". 

AIM  NA-nONAL  CUAXO  OF  THE  UN  11  ED  STATES 

Sec.  706.  In  addition  to  the  amount  speci- 
fied m  section  701(3)  (A)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1981  (Public 
Law  96-418;  94  Stat.  1774) .  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  esUbllsh  or  develop  facilities 
for  the  Air  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
States  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  •6.600.000. 

LIMrrATIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  USB  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  707.  (a)  Authorizations  conUlned  In 
this  title  shall  be  subject  to  the  authorisa- 
tions and  llmiutlons  of  the  MlllUry  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act.  1981  (Public 
Law  96-418;  94  SUt.  1749) .  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  If  such  authorizations  had  been  In- 
cluded In  that  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  the  llmiutlons  set 
forth  In  section  603  of  the  MlllUry  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1981  (Public  Law  96- 
418;  94  SUt.  1768) .  the  amounU  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  titles  I  through  V  of 
that  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Increased, 
respectively,  by  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  sections  801  through  606. 

modification  of  PtIOE  TEAR  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  FAMILY  HOXTSINO  UNITS  AT  TINKXR  AIB 
FORCE    BASE 

Sec.  708.  (a)  Section  601(c)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1980  (Public 
Law  96-128;  93  SUt.  940).  Is  amended  by 
striving  out  "three  hundred  thirty-two 
unlU"  In  the  Item  relating  to  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "two 
hundred  units". 

(b)  The  authorization  for  comtmetlon  of. 


or  acqulslUon  of  sole  Interest  In,  fanUly 
housing  uniu  at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base. 
Oklahoma,  contained  In  section  601  of  the 
Mliltary  Construction  Authorization  Act, 
1980  (Public  Law  96-126;  93  Stat.  940),  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a).  Is  hereby  modi- 
fled  to  authorize  construction  of  such  family 
housing  units  on  base  at  Tinker  Air  Force 
Base. 

TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

AMENDMEirrS  RELATINO  TO  CONTINUOUS 
SUBMARINE  DUTT  INCENTIVE  PAT 

Sec.  801.  (a)  Section  301c  of  title  37.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  '•(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  '•subsection  (b)"  in 
the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of •'subsection  (c) '': 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

••(b)(1)  Subject  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  a  member  who  is  entitled  to 
basic  pay  Is  also  entitled  to  continuous  sub- 
marine duty  Incentive  pay  under  this  sub- 
section Instead  of  submarine  duty  Incentive 
pay  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  If  such  member  holds  or  Is  In  train- 
ing leading  to  a  submarine  duty  designator, 
remains  In  the  submarine  service  on  a  career 
basis,  and  meeU  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2)   of  this  subsection.";  and 

(D)  by  redesignating  pargraph  (3).  (4). 
and  (5)  as  paragraph  (2).  (3).  and  (4).  re- 
spectively; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  as  designated  by 
clause  (1)(C)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)"  In 
the  third  sentence  of  paragraph  (3),  as  re- 
designated by  clause  (l)(D).  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "subsection  (c) ";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  comma  in 
paragraph  (4)  (A)(1),  as  redesignated  by 
clause  (1)  (D),  '•while  serving  as  an  operator 
or  crew  member  of  an  operational  submers- 
ible. Including  undersea  exploration  and  re- 
search vehicles."; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b).  (c), 
(d).  and  (e)  as  subsections  (c).  (d).  (e). 
and  (f),  respectively; 

(4)  by  strflklng  out  "subsection  (b)"  in 
subsection  (e),  as  redesignated  by  clause  (3). 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '•subsection 
(c) ";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  •'subsection  (a)"  In 
subsection  (f)  (1),  as  redesignated  by  clause 
(3).  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (b)". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  as  of  January  1.  1981. 

(c)  Persons  who  become  eligible  for  con- 
tinuous submarine  duty  Incentive  pay  for 
any  period  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981.  by  virtue  of  the  amend- 
mente  made  by  this  section  shall  be  paid  ex- 
clusively from  funds  heretofor  appropriated 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  payment  of  nay 
and  allowances  of  members  of  the  Navy  (De- 
partment of  the  Navy  Account:  MlllUry  Per- 
sonnel. Navy  Appropriation  Symbol  No. 
1711453). 

accrued  LEAVE 

Sec.  802.  Section  10  of  the  MlllUry  Pay  and 
Allowances  Benefits  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law 
96-679;  94  SUt.  3359)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  10.": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  in  the  case  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  assigned  to  a  denloy- 
able  ship,  mobile  unit,  or  other  dutv  desig- 
nated for  the  purpose  of  section  701(f)  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  after  September 
30,  1979.". 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bUl  to  authorize  supplemenui  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Armed 
Forces  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, to  Increase  the  authorized  personnel 
end  strengths  for  mlUtary  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  supplemenUl 
appropriations  for  such  fiscal  year  for  con- 
struction at  cerUin  mlllUry  InsUUatlons, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  will  suspend  while  Sena- 
tors leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  Senate  amendment 
to  S.  694. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as 
passed  to  printed  in  full,  with 
amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  up  to  5  minutes  each,  for  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOBART  TAYLOR,  JR. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  Hobart 
Taylor.  Jr.,  died  of  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis  this  past  April  2  at  Ljrford  Cay 
in  the  Bahamas. 

A  brilliant  and  wise  lawyer,  he  was 
well  known  to  many  of  us  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  colleague  in  one  of  the  many 
roles  in  Government  or  business  he  filled 
with  such  distinction.  Among  his  Gov- 
ernment responsibilities  were  those  of 
Special  Counsel  to  President  Kennedy's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, Special  Assistant  and  Associ- 
ate Legal  Counsel  to  President  Johnson, 
and  Director  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
Amongst  the  great  business  corporations 
of  which  he  was  a  director  were  West- 
inghouse.  Aetna  Life  Insurance,  the 
Great  Atlantic  k  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  Ohio.  Eastern  Airlines,  and 
Burroughs  Corp. 

Particularly  important  from  the  view- 
point of  his  family  and  friends,  he  was 
a  gentleman  of  taste,  discernment,  and 
learning.  His  two  lovely  homes  In  Wash- 


ington and  Mlddleburg  were  filled  with 
elegant  objects  d'art  which  gave  pleasure 
to  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
visit  him. 

All  of  us  who  knew  him  or  whose  lives 
were  touched  by  him  extend  our  con- 
dolences to  his  widow,  Carole  Angermeier 
Taylor;  his  sons.  Hobart  and  Albert  Tay- 
lor; his  mother,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Wallace 
Taylor;  his  former  wife.  Mrs.  Lynette 
Taylor;  and  his  stepchildren.  Edward 
Rader  and  Teresa  Warner,  and  grieve 
with  and  for  them  In  this  great  loss. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  RECoao  a  sensitive  ap- 
praisal of  him  by  his  old  friends  Broadus 
Butler  and  George  Reedy,  as  well  as  the 
obituary  that  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  April  5.  1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  tfae  material 
was  (H-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou, 
as  follows : 

HoBABT  Tatlor.  Jr..  60.  Dizs;  Was  Counsel 
To  Presidents 

Hobart  T.  Taylor,  businessman,  corporate 
director,  political  and  dvlc  activist  and 
legal  counsel  to  Presidenta  Kennedy  aod 
Johnson,  died  Thursday  at  Layford  Cay  In 
the  Bahamas  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 
He  was  60. 

With  the  Kennedy  White  House.  Mr.  Taylor 
served  as  special  counsel  to  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity and  acted  as  lu  executive  vice  chairman 
until  1986.  He  also  held  the  position  of  spe- 
cial assistant  to  then-Vice  President  Lyndon 
Johnson.  In  1964  President  Johnson  named 
him  associate  White  House  legal  counsel. 

In  those  posts.  Mr.  Taylor  was  a  liaison  to 
the  executive  branch  for  blacks  and  other 
minorities  who  had  begun  demanding  more 
legal  righU.  Generating  Jobs  In  the  private 
sector  and  banishing  dlscrtmlnatl<xi  In  the 
public  and  private  employment  nuu-keU  were 
considered  his  chief  preoccupations. 

Mr.  Taylor  left  the  White  Hotise  in  1966  to 
become  the  director  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Returning  to  private  practice  In  1988.  he 
was  a  partner  with  the  firm  of  Dawson.  Rld- 
deU.  Taylor.  Davis  and  Hoiroyd  untU  19TB 
when  be  became  counsel  for  Jones.  Day. 
Reavls  and  Pogue  of  Washington. 

A  native  of  Tezarkana,  Texas.  Mr.  Taylor 
received  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Prairie 
View  SUte  College  In  1939  and  a  masterls 
from  Howard  University  In  1941.  He  took 
a  doctorate  of  law  degree  In  1943  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  where  he  was  editor 
of  the  Michigan  Law  Review.  He  also  held 
four  honorary  degrees. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Michigan  Bar  In 
1944  and  named  shortly  thereafter  research 
asslsUnt  to  the  chief  Justice  of  Michigan. 
He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the  poet  of 
assisunt  prosecuting  attorney  and  corpo- 
ration counsel  for  Michigan's  Wayne  Coimty. 

He  was  named  president  of  the  Beneficial 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Detroit  In  1956. 

Mr.  Taylor's  extensive  buslneas  InteresU 
Included  board  of  director  memberships  In 
Aetna  Ufe  Insurance.  AAP,  Standard  OU  a< 
Ohio.  Westlnghouse.  NaUonal  Urban  Corp.. 
Eastern   Airlines   and   the   Burroughs   Coip. 

Mr.  Taylor  held  alumni  awards  from  his 
three  alma  maters  and  service  awards  from 
the  National  Urban  League,  the  NaUonal 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  the  National  Business  League,  the 
Jewish  Federation  CoimcU  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  UB.  departmenU  of  Labor  and 
Navy.  In  1989  he  was  designated  a  Com- 
mandeur  de  1 'entire  National  de  la  Bepub- 
Uque  de  Cote  dlvolre  (Ivory  Coast)  and  In 
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1973  WAS  the  first  American  black  to  our 
South  ATrlca  as  a  visiting  lecturer  and  guest 
of  the  South  African  Foundation. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  vice  chairman  and  trus- 
tee of  the  Wolf  Trap  Foundation  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  governor  and  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
National  Red  Croes.  trustee  with  the  X!S. 
Supreme  Court  Historical  Society  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  on  Postal  Service  and 
the  President's  Commission  on  Executive 
Exchange   under   President   Carter. 

He  leaves  his  wife.  Carole;  his  former  wife, 
Ljmette;  his  mother,  Charlotte  Wallace  Tay- 
lor of  Houston;  two  sons,  Hobart  in  and 
Albert:  a  stepson.  Edward  Rader,  and  a  step- 
daughter. Teresa  Warner. 

A  memorial  service  Is  scheduled  for  4  p.m. 
Friday  at  the  Washington  Cathedral.  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Wisconsin  avenues  NW. 

The  family  suggests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  in  the  form  of  contributions 
to  the  Hobart  Taylor  Jr.  Memorial  Fund  at 
the  Baylor  University  Medical  College,  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Ora  FuEND  Hobart 
(By  Broadus  Butler) 
Hobart  Taylor,  Jr ,  was  a  friend— not  an 
ordinary  friend— but  a  complex  enigma  to 
most  of  his  friends,  because  he  demanded 
that  they  rise  to  the  challenges  of  the  times 
and  demonstrate  in  his  own  person  how  these 
challenges  could  be  met  and  coverted  into 
opportunities  for  the  kinds  of  achievements 
which  combined  personal  greatness  with 
genuine  national  service. 

Hobart  flnlshed  Prairie  View  College  at  age 
18  and  at  age  22.  he  had  completed  both  a 
Masters  Degree  at  Howard  University  and  an 
Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  was  appointed  a  research  as- 
sistant to  the  Michigan  State  Supreme  Court 
immediately  upon  graduation  and  served 
both  in  private  practice  and  In  the  office  of 
Wayne  County  Proeecutor,  first  as  Assistant 
Prosecuting  Attorney  and  then  as  Chief  of 
the  Civil  Division.  In  1958.  he  organized  the 
law  firm  of  Taylor.  Patrick.  Bailer  and  Lee 
But  as  fate  would  have  It.  each  of  the  part- 
ners was  so  bnuiant  and  exceptional  in  his 
own  right  that  each  had  to  respond  to  a  spe- 
cial calling  which  combined  public  and  pri- 
vate service.  Hobart  s  was  extra  special,  and 
into  it  he  called  hU  partners,  his  friends  and 
their  friends,  provided  they  brought  with 
them  three  requirements:  high  Intellect 
mature  energy,  and  a  capability  to  produce 
real  results.  Those  who  brought  those  quali- 
ties to  Hobart  received  in  return  an  unparal- 
leled quality  of  loyalty  that  seemed  to  be 
Inexhaustable. 

Hobarts  very  special  calling  came  In  1961 
when  out  of  the  friendship  begun  between 
his  father.  Speaker  Sam  Raybum  and  Vice 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  out  of  the 
long  personal  knowledge  of  both  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Speaker  of  Hobart's  ex- 
ceptional talents.  Hobart  was  called  to  Wash- 
ington where  for  the  first  time  in  the  long 
history  of  Federal  responsibility  for  Civil 
Rights  to  the  nation,  the  Vice  President  com- 
bined enforcement  of  the  law  with  maxi- 
mum encouragement  to  the  corporate  sec- 
tor and  to  the  educational  community  to 
exercise  voluntary  Initiative  to  minimize  the 
need  for  that  enforcement. 

He  placed  both  faces  of  that  dUBcult  coin 
in  the  hands  of  Hobart  Taylor,  Jr  by  ap- 
pointing him  Special  Assistant  to  the  Vice 
President.  Executive  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Qpportunlty  and  Executive  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Plans  For  Progress 
S^r"^'*^  The  Kennedy  tragedy  of  No^^ 
^J'^  ^^^*"  ^^^  V"="»  President  to  the 
Office  of  President  and  Hobart  to  the  role  of 


Associate  Counsel  to  the  President,  with  the 
combined  responsibilities  more  firmly  sup- 
ported by  both  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  Vice  President,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  In 
1964,  he  broadened  his  services  to  the  inter- 
national areas  tn  service  to  developing  covm- 
trles  as  a  Director  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

All  across  the  country — mostly  early  In  the 
morning  and  very  late  at  night — friends  re- 
ceived calls  from  Hobart.  Some  friends  he 
knew  and  some  friends  personally  he  had  not 
yet  met.  But  to  him,  they  were  friends  of  his 
calling;  and,  If  they  were  not,  they  soon 
would  be.  His  calling  was  simple,  change  the 
traditional  practices  of  job  discrimination 
into  new  and  creative  opportunities  for  min- 
orities and  women  to  participate  fully  in  the 
mainstream  of  American  productivity  with- 
out discrimination.  Hobart  created  honorable 
ways  for  corporate  America  to  do  that  vol- 
untarily, and  he  on  occasion  required  that  it 
be  done,  even  involuntarily.  Within  a  year, 
more  than  363  companies  had  signed  pledges 
to  do  it  voluntarily,  and  that  voluntarism 
for  the  first  time  gave  substantive  meaning 
to  "affirmative  action."  On  the  preparation 
side,  the  education  and  training  Institu- 
tions had  to  be  transformed  in  attitude  and 
in  curricular  orientation  to  bring  to  that 
affirmative  action  by  business  and  industry 
an  educated  and  trained  cadre  from  the  here- 
tofore denied  minority  and  female  person. 
To  accomplish  that  task,  he  forged  the 
strongest  pattern  of  cooperation  between 
predominantly  Negro  institutions,  major  uni- 
versities and  corporate  entitles  which  has 
ever  existed.  And  it  was  all  done  to  open  new 
educational  opportimlties  with  the  insurance 
of  transferability  Into  career  and  profes- 
sional employment. 

Of  equal  Importance  to  the  positive  sta- 
tistical changes  which  were  engendered  was 
an  atmosphere  generated  by  Hobart  which 
was  translated  Into  legislation  with  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  business.  Industry  and 
education,  which  placed  into  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  a  specific  provision  to  transform  ' 
the  President's  Conunlttee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Into  a  statutory  Com- 
mission on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
and  which  continued  the  voluntary  effort 
from  Plans  For  Progress  into  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen. 

It  took  friends  from  all  walks  of  life  in 
meeting  after  meeting  both  national  and 
local.  It  took  private  corporate  and  philan- 
thropic conunltment  and  federal  and  state 
cooperation  and  legislation  to  forge  that  ac- 
complishment; but  more  than  that,  it  took 
two  very  special  friends  to  understand  each 
other  and  to  keep  the  mission  firmly  on 
track  when  both  were  misunderstood  even 
by  the  multitude  of  other  friends  across  the 
nation  who  now  were  producing  and  fulfill- 
ing opportunities. 

I  hope  that  some  day  American  history 
will  properly  record  that  in  the  field  of  ac- 
tual translation  of  domestic  civil  and  hu- 
mane goals  Into  constructive  and  rewarding 
realities  for  the  greatest  number  of  people, 
in  every  calls  and  condition  of  life.  President 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  was  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  empathetic  of  Presidents.  He 
himself  created  that  to  the  guidance,  counsel 
and  productivity  of  Hobart  Taylor,  Jr.,  which 
helped  to  make  him  so.  History  also  should 
some  day  record  that  Hobart  Taylor,  Jr..  was 
the  most  successful  Negro  Presidential  staff 
aide  in  the  actual  record  of  real  gains  across 
the  entire  spectrum  of  civil  rights  goals  This 
was  so  because  President  Johnson  backed  up 
his  own  commitment  by  directing  all  of  the 
resources  Imagery  and  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency to  assure  the  things  which  Hobart 's 
role  required  beyond  his  own  creative  Inge- 
nuity for  success.  That  combination  had 
never  existed  before  In  the  Executive  Branch 
or  anywhere  In  the  Federal  government,  be- 
cause that  quaUty  of  friendship  had  never 


existed  t>etween  any  President  and  a  Negro 
member  of  his  staff. 

Each  now  has  gone  to  a  transcendent  re- 
ward which  shall  endure  undiminished 
through  the  ages.  Now  it  is  left  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  their  friends  to  collectively  fulfill 
the  final  requirement  of  Justice  to  which 
both  brought  great  service.  Even  that  final 
requirement  was  articulated  in  May  1963 
when  Vice  President  Johnson  was  honored 
with  a  distinguished  Service  Award  by  the 
National  Press  Club  and  those  two  friends 
put  together  a  brief  speech  which  contained 
this  telling  passage: 

"But  we  would  be  doing  ourselves  and  our 
country  a  disservice  if  we  assumed  that  those 
successes  meant  that  full  and  complete  Jus- 
tice has  been  achieved.  Quite  the  contrary! 
Justice  is  not  a  partial  thing  which  can  be 
measured  in  terms  of  percentages.  Any  de- 
gree of  injustice  is  complete  injustice.  Until 
we  achieve  complete  Justice,  we  can  regard 
progress  only  a?  a  series  of  steps  toward  that 
goal.  Each  step  should  hearten  us;  but  should 
not  lull  us  Into  self-satisfaction  that  the 
Job  has  been  done." 

We  now  face  a  nation  and  a  world  which 
presents  to  us  a  sober  reminder  of  that  wis- 
dom. Those  of  us  who  commit  ourselves 
among  his  friends — and  we  are  legion — have 
Hobart  to  inspire  within  us  a  new  determi- 
nation to  complete  his  dream  for  all  of  us.  He 
wanted  us  all  to  be  as  complex,  enigmatic, 
bright  and  moving  as  he  was  and  as  Ood 
gives  us  the  courage  to  be.  All  that  he  asked 
Is  that  in  the  time  remaining  to  us,  we.  In 
our  own  way,  produce  opportunities  and 
challenges  for  others  and  add  another  step 
towards  Justice  for  all  as  he  did  in  his  own 
way. 

TaiBtrrE  to  Hobart  Taylor 
(By  George  Reedy) 
Hobart  Taylor  was  a  classic  example  of 
the  right  man.  in  the  right  place,  at  the  right 
time.  In  the  1960's,  the  struggle  to  secure 
equal  entitlement  for  all  men  and  all  women 
reached  a  crucial  stage.  The  walls  erected  by 
bigotry  had  been  battered  heavily  by  cou- 
rageous pioneers  leading  people  who  refused 
to  be  denied  any  longer  their  rightful  place 
In  the  sun.  One  final  push  was  needed  so 
dreams  would  become  legal  reality  rein- 
forced by  the  creation  of  structures  dedi- 
cated to  the  eradication  of  the  ugly  blot  of 
prejudice  in  our  society. 

The  final  push  required  leaders  who  were 
rare.  They  had  to  be  men  and  women  who 
were  deeply  sensitive  to  historic  Injustices 
that  had  divided  the  United  States  since 
early  times.  At  the  same  time,  they  had  to  be 
men  and  women  who  had  transcended  bit- 
terness and  understood  the  pressing  need 
for  solution  rather  than  revenge.  Hobart 
Taylor  was  that  kind  of  man  and  his  collabo- 
ration with  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  the  Sen- 
ate. In  the  vice  presidency,  and  the  White 
House,  was  one  of  history's  more  fortunate 
turns. 

The  friendship  between  the  two  men  had 
rich  results.  Hobart  Taylor  served  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  as  a  lawyer  not  only  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights  but  In  many  other  areas  of  gov- 
ernmental problems.  Happily,  Lyndon  John- 
son was  a  man  who  knew  how  to  take  his 
advice.  It  is  obvious  of  the  problems  to  which 
the  two  addressed  themselves  are  still  far 
from  a  solution.  But  long  and  decisive  steps 
have  been  taken  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of 
a  society  where  men  and  women  are  Judged 
solely  on  their  merits  and  Hobart  Taylor 
should  be  recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  hu- 
manity as  a  major  and  driving  force  in  that 
progress. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Hobart.  He  was  a  neigh- 
bor of  mine,  with  his  family,  when  I 
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first  came  to  the  Senate  12  years  ago. 
I  became  well  acquainted  with  him  and 
his  family.  They  were  very  good  friends 
and  very  helpful  to  me  in  my  initial 
period  in  Washington,  in  the  Senate. 

He  had  an  outstanding  record  of  pub- 
lic service  in  many,  many  ways.  He  was 
of  great  service  in  the  White  House  and 
in  many  other  roles  in  pubUc  life  and 
private  life. 

I  simply  want  to  pay  my  respects  to 
him  and  to  express  my  sympathy  to 
his  wonderful  family.  He  leaves  some 
very  fine  members  of  his  family  to  carry 
on  in  his  tradition. 


COMMITTEE  ON   ARMED  SERVICES 
RULES  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  26, 1981,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  adopted  certain  revisions  to  its 
rules  of  procedure.  These  revisions  are 
designed  to  clarify  various  procedures 
of  the  committee  and  to  insure  that  the 
committee's  rules  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

In  accordance  with  rule  XXVI  2  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
text  of  the  rules  of  procedure  for  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Committee  on  Armed  Services 

RULES  or  PROCEDURE 

(Adopted  March  26,  1981 ) 

1.  Regular  Meeting  Day  and  Time.  The  reg- 
ular meeting  day  of  the  committee  shall  be 
each  Thursday  at  10:00  a.m.,  unless  the  com- 
mittee or  the  chairman  directs  otherwise. 

2.  Additional  meetings.  The  chairman  may 
call  such  additional  meetings  as  he  deems 
necessary. 

3.  Special  meetings.  Special  meetings  of 
the  committee  may  be  called  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  3  of  Rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

4.  Open  Meetings.  Each  meeting  of  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  in- 
cluding meetings  to  conduct  hearings,  shaU 
be  open  to  the  public,  except  that  a  meeting 
or  series  of  meetings  by  the  committee  or  a 
subcommittee  thereof  on  the  same  subject 
for  a  period  of  no  more  than  fourteen  (14) 
calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  public  on 
a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  Into 
closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  below  In  clauses  (a) 
throiigh  (f )  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed,  followed  Immediately  by  a  record  vote 
In  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  when 
it  is  determined  that  the  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  such 
meeting  or  meetings — 

(a)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States, 

(b)  win  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff  mar- 
agement  or  procedure; 

(c)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
a  crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  Injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  Individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to  pub- 
lic contempt  or  obloquy  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  individual; 

'dl   wUl  disclose  the  IdenUty  of  any  in- 


former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  Information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  In  the 
Interests  of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(e)  win  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrete  or  financial  or  oommer- 
clal  Information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if — 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  In- 
formation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees;  or 

(2)  the  Information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial  or 
other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  Injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(f)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

5.  Presiding  Officer.  The  chairman  shaU 
preside  at  all  meetings  and  hearings  of  the 
oommittee  except  that  in  his  absence  the 
ranking  majority  member  present  at  the 
meeting  or  hearing  shall  preside  unless  by 
n»Jortty  vote  the  committee  provides  other- 
wise. 

6.  Quorum,  (a)  A  majority  ol  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  required  to  be  ac- 
tually present  to  report  a  matter  on  measure 
from  the  committee. 

(b)  ESccept  as  provided  In  subseotions  (a) 
and  (c),  and  other  than  for  the  conduct  of 
hearings,  six  members  of  the  oommittee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
such  business  as  may  be  considered  by  the 
committee. 

(c)  Three  memb«B  of  the  committee,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  minority 
party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  sworn  testimony,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  a  majority  of  tlie  fuU  com- 
mittee. 

(d)  Proxy  votes  may  not  be  considered 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  quorum. 

7.  Proxy  Voting.  Proxy  voting  shall  be 
allowed  on  all  measures  and  matters  before 
the  committee.  The  vote  by  proxy  of  any 
member  of  the  committee  may  be  counted 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  any  measure 
or  matter  to  the  Senate  if  the  absent  mem- 
ber casting  such  vote  has  been  informed  of 
the  matter  on  which  he  Is  being  recorded  and 
has  affirmatively  requested  that  he  be  so 
recorded. 

8.  Announcement  of  Votes.  The  results  of 
all  rollcall  votes  taken  In  any  meeting  of 
the  oommdttee  on  any  measiue,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  shall  be  announced  in  the 
committee  report,  tmless  previously  an- 
noimced  by  the  committee.  The  announce- 
ment shall  Include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes 
cast  in  favor  and  votes  cast  in  opposition  to 
each  such  measure  and  amendment  by  each 
member  of  the  oommittee  who  was  present 
at  such  meeting.  The  chairman  nay  hold 
open  a  rollcall  vote  on  any  measure  or  mat- 
ter which  Is  before  the  committee  until  no 
later  than  midnight  of  the  day  on  wtolcb  the 
committee  votes  on  such  measure  or  matter. 

9.  Subpoenas.  Subpoenas  for  attendance  ol 
witnesses  and  for  the  production  of  mem- 
oranda, documents,  records,  and  the  like 
may  be  Issued  by  the  chairman  or  any  other 
member  designated  by  him,  but  only  when 
authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.  The  subpoena  shall  briefly 
state  the  matter  to  which  the  witness  Is  ex- 
pected to  testify  or  the  documents  to  oe 
produced. 

10.  Hearings,  (a)  Public  notice  shall  be 
given  of  the  date,  place  and  subject  matter 
of  any  hearing  to  be  held  by  the  committee, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  at  least  1  week 
in  advance  of  such  hearing,  unless  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  determines  that 
good  cause  exists  for  beginning  such  hear- 
ings at  an  earlier  time. 


(b)  Hearings  may  be  initiated  only  by 
the  specified  authorization  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee. 

(c)  Hearings  sbaU  be  held  only  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  imless  specifically  au- 
thorized to  be  held  elsewhere  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  con- 
ducting such  bearings. 

(d)  Witnesses  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee a  written  statement  of  his  proposed 
testimony  at  least  34  hours  not  mcluding 
weekends  or  hoUdays  prior  to  a  hearing  at 
which  he  Is  to  appear  unless  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  meaiber  deter- 
mines that  there  is  good  cause  (or  the  faU- 
ure  of  the  witness  to  file  such  a  statement. 

(e)  Confidential  testimony  taken  or  con- 
fidential material  presented  in  a  closed  herd- 
ing of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  or 
any  report  of  the  proceedings  of  such  hear- 
ing shaU  not  be  made  pubUc  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  way  of  summary  unless  authorized 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  oommittee  or  sub- 
committee. 

(f)  Any  witness  summoned  to  give  testi- 
mony or  evidence  at  a  public  or  closed  bear- 
ing of  the  committee  at  suboomimlttee  may 
be  accompanied  by  counsel  of  his  own 
choosing  who  shall  be  permitted  at  aU  times 
during  such  hearing  to  advise  such  wltneaa 
of  his  legal  rights. 

(g)  Witnesses  providing  unsworn  testi- 
mony to  the  committee  may  be  given  a 
transcript  of  such  testimony  for  the  pur- 
pose of  m'^'f'"E  minor  grammatical  correc- 
tions. Such  witnesses  wlU  not,  however,  be 
permitted  to  alter  the  sulxtance  of  their  tes- 
timony. Any  question  Involving  such  cor- 
rections sbaU  be  decided  by  the  chairman. 

11.  Nominations.  Unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  committee,  nominations  referred  to 
the  committee  shaU  be  held  for  at  least 
seven  (7)  days  before  being  voted  on  by  the 
committee.  Each  member  of  the  committee 
shall  be  furnished  a  copy  of  aU  nominations 
referred  to  the  committee. 

12.  Real  Property  Transactions.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  conunlttee  shall  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  proposals  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  submitted 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2662  and  with  a  copy 
of  the  proposals  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  submitted 
pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  App.  2285,  regarding 
the  proposed  acquisition  or  disposition  of 
property  of  an  estimated  price  or  rental  of 
more  than  (50,000.  Any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee objecting  to  or  requesting  Information 
on  a  proposed  acquisition  or  disposal  shaU 
communicate  bis  objection  or  request  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  within  thirty  (30) 
days  from  the  date  of  submission. 

13.  Legislative  Calendar,  (a)  The  clerk  of 
the  committee  shall  keep  a  printed  calendar 
for  the  information  of  each  committee  mem- 
ber showing  the  bills  introduced  and  referred 
to  the  conunlttee  and  the  status  of  such  bills. 
Such  calendar  shall  be  revised  from  time  to 
time  to  show  pertinent  changes  In  such  bills, 
the  current  status  thereof,  and  new  bills  In- 
troduced and  referred  to  the  committee.  A 
copy  of  each  new  revision  shall  be  furnished 
to  each  member  of  the  committee. 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  measures  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  shall  be  referred  by 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  the  appropriate 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government  for 
reports  thereon. 

14.  Except  as  otherwise  spedfled  herein,  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  shaU  govern 
the  actions  of  the  committee.  Bach  aubcom- 
mlttee  of  the  committee  is  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  Is  therefore  subject  to  the  com- 
mittee's rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

15.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Subcommittees. 
Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
to  the  fun  committee  on  all  matters  referred 
to  It.  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  set  datea 
for  hearings  and  meetings  of  their  reapecttv* 
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subcommittees  after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chairmen 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous 
scheduling  of  full  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee meetings  or  hearings  whenever  possible. 


GENOCIDE  IS  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
CRIME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Genocide  Convention  has  been  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  31  years.  During  this 
time,  every  major  as  well  as  minor  point 
has  been  carefully  scrutinized  many 
times.  Yet  the  convention's  opponents 
continue  to  criticize  it. 

Today  I  would  like  to  address  the  crit- 
ics assertion  that  genocide  is  not  a 
proper  subject  for  treatymaklng,  which 
must  deal  only  with  external  affairs.  They 
argue  that  genocide  is  not  an  intema- 
ticnal  crime;  treatment  by  a  state  of  its 
nationals  is  a  matter  of  domestic  juris- 
diction. 

There  is  no  basis.  Mr.  President,  for 
this  argument.  Prom  a  histories^  per- 
spective, international  treaties  have 
dealt  with  human  rights  since  the 
16th  century.  In  the  19th  century,  the 
United  States  itself  participated  in  a 
number  of  treaties  regulating  the  slave 
trade.  Moreover,  the  United  States  has 
ratified  treaties  relating  to  activities  of 
Its  own  citizens  when  those  activities 
have  an  international  character— nat- 
ural conservation,  narcotics,  public 
health.  And  certainly.  Nazi  actions  dur- 
ing World  War  n  and  the  subsequent 
Nuremberg  Tribunal  demonstrated  that 
genocide  was  quintessentially  an  inter- 
naticMial  concern. 

In  the  last  50  years,  U.S.  treatymaklng 
shows  a  long  line  of  activity  in  areas 
having  a  direct  impact  on  subjects  of 
domestic  concern.  Examples  of  such 
agreements  include  the  Conventions 
for  the  Regulation  of  Whaling  (1931  and 
1946) :  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea 
by  Oil  ( 1954) ;  the  Convention  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs  (1961);  the  Tokyo  Conven- 
tion on  Offenses  and  Certain  Other  Acts 
Committed  on  Board  Aircraft  (1963); 
and  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft 
(1970). 

In  the  international  system,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  within  nations  and  smaller  sys- 
tems, a  crime  is  what  that  system  de- 
fines it  to  be.  The  commission  of  geno- 
cide, involving  mass  action,  is  necessarily 
of  concern  to  the  community  of  nations 
if  only  because  it  threatens  the  stability 
of  the  international  order.  Genocide  was 
proclaimed  "a  crime  under  international 
law"  by  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 96(1) ,  in  December  of  1946.  To  date, 
85  countries  have  ratified  tills  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Pimishment 
of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  thereby  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  genocide  is  considered 
to  be  a  crime  against  the  law  of  naUons. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  way  this 
hideous  crime  can  be  controlled  is 
through  a  united  policy  of  condemnation 
by  the  world  communitv.  As  the  leader 
of  the  Western  World.  It  is  our  duty  to 
take  part  in  this  condemnation  of  the 
crime  of  genocide,  just  as  we  took  the 
lead  in  guiding  the  convention  through 


the  United  Nations  after  the  Second 
World  War.  I  ur^e  my  coUeagues  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention and  reaflBrm  our  country's  long 
commitment  to  human  rights  by  ratify- 
ing this  important  treaty. 


OIL  COMPANIES'  ACQUISITIONS  OP 
MINING  COMPANIES 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  sud- 
den flurry  of  merger  activity  between 
oil  companies  and  mining  companies  is 
cause  for  sober  reflection.  I  do  not  think 
that  bigness  Is  necessarily  bad  or  that 
the  Congress  should  dictate  private  in- 
vestment decisions.  However,  these  mer- 
gers are  strong  evidence  that  the  petro- 
leum industry  is  in  good  financial  health, 
to  say  the  least;  that  subsidies  and  tax 
benefits  to  this  industry  are  unneces- 
sary; tmd  that  while  we  sing  the  budget 
song  on  Capitol  Hill,  we  just  might  be 
missing  an  economic  power  grab  of  his- 
torical proportions.  I  convey  not  only 
my  fears  but  those  of  many  businessmen 
who  have  called  me  alarmed  that  their 
companies  might  be  the  next  victim  of 
a  takeover  bid. 

Mergers  between  oil  and  coal  com- 
panies are  not  new.  Oil  company  diver- 
sification into  coal  production  began  on 
a  large  scale  in  1963,  when  Gulf  Oil 
acquired  Pittsburg  and  Midway  Coal. 
Since  then  many  other  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies have  entered  the  coal  industry, 
some  via  mergers  such  as  Conoco  with 
Consolidated  Coal  in  1966  and  Occi- 
dental with  Island  Creek  Coal  in  1969, 
others  via  new  entries  Into  the  coal  busi- 
ness such  as  Exxon  with  its  Exxon  Coal 
in  1970  and  Arco  with  its  Thunder  Basin 
Coal  in  1977.  The  pace  of  acquisition 
appears  to  have  accelerated  recently.  In 
1  week  in  March,  SoCal  offered  $4  billion 
Jor  Amax  and  Sohlo  bid  $1.8  billion  for 
Kennecott.  Seagrams  attempted,  appar- 
ently unsuccessfully,  to  buy  St.  Joe 
Minerals  for  $2  billion— $2  billion  that 
the  liquor  distiller  had  made  on  the  sale 
of  oU  properties. 

U.S.  oil  and  gas  companies  produced 
about  19  percent  of  the  Nation's  coal  in 
1978,  the  latest  data  now  available. 
These  46  firms  also  owned  about  23  per- 
cent of  recoverable  coal  reserves  in  this 
country.  The  eight  major  oil  companies 
<  Exxon,  Texaco.  Standard  of  Indiana, 
Shell,  Arco,  MobU,  and  Standard  of  Cali- 
fornia) together  produced  less  than  3 
percent  of  the  Nation's  coal  in  1978  and 
together  owned  about  7  percent  of  re- 
coverable coal  reserves.  Manipulation  of 
coal  markets  by  oil  and  gas  companies 
at  this  level  of  patricipation  appears 
unlikely. 

However,  to  insure  that  proposed  cor- 
porate mergers  receive  careful  attention 
by  the  FTC  and  Justice  Department,  the 
Congress  passed  the  Hart-Scott-Rodino 
amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act.  Effective 
in  1978,  this  legislation  requires  large 
firms  to  notify  the  PTC  and  DOJ  in  ad- 
vance of  closure  on  a  proposed  deal.  The 
FTC's  premerger  notification  office  has 
15  days  to  review  the  case — 30  days  if  the 
offer  is  other  than  a  cash  deal.  DOJ  has 
the  same  opportunity.  Either  agency  can 


file  in  Federal  court  for  a  preliminary 
injunction  blocking  the  proposed  merger. 
All  premerger  notifications  are  strictly 
confidential  to  avoid  stock  market  ma- 
nipulation. One  can  only  assume  that 
each  of  the  recent  merger  proposals  has 
been  submitted  to  the  FTC  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Only  if  these  proposed  mergers  receive 
careful  scrutiny  for  possible  cmticompeti- 
tive  implications  can  we  believe  that  the 
public  will  be  protected  from  monopolis- 
tic behavior.  If  budget  cuts  or  lax  en- 
forcement of  antitrust  laws  jeopardize 
the  effectiveness  of  these  safeguards,  we 
should  press  the  warning  siren.  An  anti- 
trust division  that  fails  to  scrutinize  one 
of  the  bigger  mergers  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory is  an  antitrust  division  that  Is 
prepared  to  give  away  much  to  special 
interests  and  it  could  be  a  prelude  to  ac- 
tions which  will  devastate  the  public 
lands  and  the  consumer  alike. 

Another  troubling  aspect  of  these 
mergers  is  one  of  perception.  Iliese  large 
purchases — billions  of  dollars  cash- 
make  it  all  too  evident  that  some  sectors 
of  the  U.S.  economy  are  cash  rich  while 
others  struggle  to  pay  rising  energy 
prices.  Also,  the  memory  is  fresh  of  oil 
company  executives  supporting  crude  oil 
decontrol  with  implicit  and  explicit 
promises  that  oil  company  profits  would 
be  ploughed  back  into  oil  production. 
One  could  easily  have  gotten  the  impres- 
sion that  oil  production  in  this  country 
after  decontrol  would  increase  dramat- 
ically, when  we  all  knew  that  the  best  we 
could  hope  lor  was  a  temporary  respite 
from  the  inevitable  production  decline. 
These  mergers  are  evidence  that  reve- 
nues from  decontrol  are  not  going  exclu- 
sively into  oil  exploration  and  develop- 
ment.«.This  specific  perception  problem 
would  have  been  less  severe  had  the  oil 
company  executives  said  frankly  that 
they  would  invest^as  might  be  ex- 
pected—in the  projects  that  yield  their 
shareholders  the  greatest  return  on  their 
investment. 

This  lack  of  candor.  cMnbined  with  the 
oil  industry's  enormous  economic  and 
political  power,  makes  me  wonder 
whether  our  resources  will  be  developed 
soundly  with  an  eye  to  future  generations 
as  well  as  the  bottom  line.  Since  the  oil 
industry  focuses  on  the  bottom  line,  pub- 
lic officials  must  protect  the  interests  of 
the  next  generation.  Public  officials  in 
this  administration,  or  any  administra- 
tion must  recognize  their  special  respon- 
sibility to  protect  the  envirMiment 
against  great  private  pressures  and  to 
recognize  that  antitrust  activity  in  the 
resource  area  is  more  important  than  in 
almost  any  other  area. 

Mr.  President,  what  should  we  conclude 
from  these  mergers?  First  of  all.  large 
companies  growing  larger  are  not  neces- 
sarily bad.  If  the  capabilities  of  one  com- 
pany complement  the  potential  of  an- 
other, then  public  and  orivate  interests 
may  coincide.  We  should  be  encouraged 
that  the  capital  necessary  to  drill  for  oil, 
mine  coal,  develop  solar  energy,  and  pro- 
duce synthetic  fuels  is  available  to  our 
energy  industry. 

SeoMid.  I  certainly  would  not  want 
anyone  other  than  corporate  manage- 
ment to  decide  how  to  spend  their  reve- 
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nues.  Along  with  the  freedom  to  Invest 
as  they  see  fit  goes  the  responsibility  for 
failure.  Public  interests  are  served  when 
private  inoentives  encourage  responsible 
investment. 

Third,  I  do  not  believe  that  rich  in- 
dustries should  be  prohibited  from  in- 
vesting in  any  other  industry,  as  long  as 
they  play  by  the  antitrust  rules  estab- 
lished by  law.  And  it  is  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, where  I  begin  bo  have  concerns. 
While  the  share  of  coal  production  cur- 
rently controlled  by  oil  and  gas  compa- 
nies suggest  that  we  have  little  cause  for 
alarm  today,  we  have  not  recently  heard 
from  the  referees.  Does  the  silence  ema- 
nating from  the  PTC  and  Department  of 
Justice  indicate  that  they  have  examined 
these  mergers  for  anticompetitive  im- 
plications and  agree  that  we  have  no 
cause  for  concern?  Or  does  it  indicate 
that  the  referees  are  asleep?  I.  and  per- 
haps the  American  people  €is  well,  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  referees. 

The  final  conclusion  we  should  draw 
from  these  mergers  is  that  the  energy 
industry  appears  to  be  doing  quite  well. 
Despite  the  moaning  we  heard  2  years 
ago  about  the  need  for  cash  to  explore 
and  drill  for  more  oil,  the  windfall  profit 
tax  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
depressing  effects  predicted  by  the  in- 
dustry. Indeed,  these  mergers  suggest 
that  the  cash-rich  industry  may  be  re- 
ceiving too  many  benefits  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  light  of  these 
mergers,  should  tax  breaks  still  be  given 
for  exploration  and  well  development 
costs?  Is  this  the  time  to  eliminate  the 
last  remnants  of  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance?  And.  Mr.  President,  why 
should  the  Federal  Government  provide 
subsidies  in  the  form  of  loan  guarantees 
to  such  energy  companies  as  Texaco, 
Tosco,  Occidental,  Mobil,  Union  Oil, 
Ashland,  Tenneco,  Phillips,  and  Sohlo? 
These  are  among  the  many  firms  who 
have  appued  to  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration for  subsidies  to  seek  new 
sources  of  energy.  May  I  suggest  that 
Investments  in  human  capital,  in  rail- 
roads and  seaports — so  blatantly  ne- 
glected by  the  Reagan  budget — may  be 
from  the  Nation's  perspective  better 
uses  of  scarce  capital. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  speak  today  to 
raise  the  public  policy  issues  surroimd- 
ing  these  mergers.  I  do  not  condemn  the 
energy  companies  for  diversifying  into 
coal  and  for  providing  mining  companies 
with  needed  capital.  But,  I  call  on  the 
FTC  and  Department  of  Justice  to  ful- 
fill their  responsibility  to  the  American 
people,  and  I  question  the  need  for  any 
subsidies  to  the  energy  companies;  they 
appear  to  be  doing  just  fine  without  our 
help. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  EMPLOYEE  STOCK 
OWNERSHIP 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  recent  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  This  article  reports 
on  the  success  of  employee  stock  owner- 
ship in  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Transportation  Co. 

As  we  begin  to  focus  on  incentives  for 
expanding  and  renewing  this  Nation's 
oroductive  resources.  I  hope  that  we  will 


keep  in  mind  this  fine  example  of  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  and  that  we  will 
take  the  time  to  ask  just  who  will  be  the 
long-term  beneficiaries  of  such  incen- 
tives. If  we  are  to  have  a  strong  free 
enterprise  system  over  the  long  term,  we 
would  be  well  advised  to  enact  incentives 
not  only  for  expanded  capital  investment 
but  for  expanded  capital  ownership  as 
well. 

A  recent  study  (from  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  EcOTiomic  Research)  indicates 
that  for  the  majority  of  American  fam- 
ilies their  most  important  asset  is  now 
their  right  to  someday  draw  a  social  se- 
curity payment  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— a  transfer  payment.  That  is  a 
poor  showing  for  a  nation  that  prides 
itself  on  a  strong  private  property  ap- 
proach to  economic  matters.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  have  long  been  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  expanded  own- 
er^ip  and  particularly  of  plans  that 
enable  working  Americans  to  gain  a 
stake  in  the  enterprise  for  which  they 
work. 

As  a  step  in  that  direction,  I  am  pre- 
paring to  introduce  legislation  that  would 
expand  the  incentives  for  corporaticms  to 
finance  their  growth  or  their  transfers  in 
ownership  in  such  a  way  that  employees 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  own  stock 
in  the  companies  for  which  they  work. 
I  urge  Senators  to  cosponsor  this  badly 
needed  legislation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  support  the 
President's  effort  to  reduce  the  cumber- 
some size  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  grown.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  un- 
less we  work  to  build  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency and  more  net  worth  into  the 
American  population,  in  the  future  we 
will  be  forced  to  rely  more  and  more 
upon  welfare,  social  security  and  various 
other  Government  transfer  payments  to 
care  for  the  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

Unless  we  are  to  endorse  the  "trickle- 
down"  approach  of  the  past,  we  must  be- 
gin to  encourage  techniques  of  finance 
(such  as  employee  stock  ownership  plan 
financing)  that  will  encourage  American 
business  to  spread  the  benefits  of  eco- 
nomic growth  more  broadly  among  the 
American  people  (and  particularly 
among  working  Americans) . 

What  would  be  the  long-term  effect  of 
beginning  to  transform  this  troubled 
economy  of  ours  into  one  in  which  work- 
ing Americans  have  the  interest  and  the 
incentive  of  capital  ownership?  At  the 
very  least,  a  program  of  expanded  own- 
ership would  bring  with  it  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  how  a  free  «iterprise 
system  works,  and  a  greater  awareness 
of  the  costs  and  the  tradeoffs  of  Gov- 
ernment programs. 

Expanded  ownership  could  also  have 
a  positive  effect  on  our  relationship  with 
other  nations.  We  need  a  working  model 
of  what  we  would  advocate  for  other  na- 
tions. It  is  shortsighted  for  us  to  expect 
others  to  move  in  the  direction  of  a  pri- 
vate property,  free  enterprise  economy 
when  we  ourselves  have  such  a  poor  dis- 
tribution of  productive  wealth.  It  would 
be  helpful  if  we  could  show  people  all 
over  the  world  how  oUr  increasing  pros- 
perity spreads  out  and  reaches  people  in 
all  walks  of  life.  We  have  the  opportu- 


nity to  do  that  with  a  broad-based  pro- 
gram of  expanded  ownership. 

In  addition,  as  this  article  indicates, 
employee  stock  ownership  can  have  a 
positive  effect  on  labor-management  re- 
lations. This  is  hardly  surprising;  we  all 
know  that  ownership  counts.  It  can 
create  a  climate  wherein  a  unity  of  In- 
terest and  incentive  can  emerge.  If  a 
compmny  succeeds,  its  success  is  widely 
shared,  and  its  eventual  success  or  fail- 
ure is  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  upon 
whom  its  success  or  failure  will  largely 
depend.  If  we  want  to  get  the  most 
"bang-for-the-buck"  from  new  Incen- 
tives for  capital  investment,  we  should 
insure  that  those  new  incentives  are  co- 
ordinated with  incentives  for  expand«l 
capital  ownership. 

I  reconunend  to  my  colleagues  that 
they  read  this  article  and  that  they  join 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  I  will  soon  intro- 
duce ttUed  "The  Expanded  Ownership 
Act  of  1981." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows : 

Som  WotKKxs  AT  Tin  (MtNW  mm  Posmom 
AsTOTnnnitcLT  Rtwasoiko 

(By  JohnCurley) 

When  Chicago  tc  North  Western  Trmnqmr- 
tatlon  Co.  was  sold  to  Its  employes  for  960  a 
share  In  1972,  Mary  L.  Brawka.  a  statis- 
tician, bought  30  rt^ares  for  sentimental 
reasons.  "My  whole  family  worked  for  the 
r&llroad,"  she  says.  "!t  was  part  of  me." 

The  Investment  turned  out  to  be  a  gold 
mine.  A  boom  In  the  value  of  the  stock  has 
changed  her  life  and  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  other  C  &  NW  employes.  An  original  in- 
vestment of  $1,000  Is  worth  $73,000  today. 

"I  never  could  have  sent  my  daughters  to 
law  school  and  medical  school  without  that 
stock,"  says  Mrs.  Brawka.  who  earns  $30,000 
a  year.  She  still  has  about  $00,000  of  stock 
left.  Jeff  Green,  a  yardmaster  who  makes 
$25,000  a  year,  figures  his  original  Investment 
of  a  few  thousand  dollars  Is  worth  $0OJOOO 
today.  "When  I  retire.  111  buy  some  land  In 
Texas  and  watch  the  annadUlos,"  he  says. 

A   BIG   SPUT 

The  Initial  Issue  of  72.000  shares  In  1973 
quickly  soared  to  $660  a  share  and  was  split 
60-for-one.  After  langtilshlng  below  $10  for 
a  few  years,  the  stock  began  rising  again  In 
1978.  Yesterday,  the  stock  closed  at  $58  bid. 

The  stock's  price  has  risen  because  In- 
yvSUxi  see  C  ft  NW  as  a  surrlvor  In  the 
Midwest.  (The  Rock  Island  Is  liquidated  and 
the  Milwaukee  Road  Is  down  to  a  third  o(  Its 
original  size.)  The  company  has  also  been 
slicing  off  unprofitable  lines  and  plowing 
money  back  Into  equipment. 

tTNAWAKC    MILXJOITAIBXS 

"There  are  a  lot  of  mllliooalres  walking 
around  that  company,  and  some  don't  even 
know  it,"  says  James  G.  Smith,  a  broker  for 
Davis,  Skaggs  &  Co.  in  San  Francisco.  About 
half  of  the  4.4  million  shares  outstanding 
are  held  by  one-third  of  the  11.000  employes. 

Many  in  the  company  say  the  stock  has 
helped  management-employe  relations.  But 
sudden  wealth  has  brought  problems,  too. 
One  high-ranking  officer  fears  kidnapping. 
A  director  of  special  operations  gripes  about 
the  $34,000  he  paid  In  taxes  on  the  sale  at 
3.000  shares.  Por  some  employes,  capital  gains 
taxes  can  be  more  than  their  annual  sal- 
aries. As  a  result,  many  dont  want  to  aeU, 
preferring  Instead  to  leave  the  stock  to  their 
dilldren. 

Another    problem    Is    Jealousy.    Raymond 
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UoclXeni,  an  engineer  with  about  >314,000  of 
stock,  says  envloxis  fellow  workers  tried  to 
sabotage  his  car  by  putting  screws  and  bolts 
in  the  tlree.  Nobody  has  been  hurt,  though. 
"Some  guys  call  me  money-hungry,"  he 
says.  "I  tell  tbem.  'Teab,  but  It  sure  tastes 
good."" 


UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICE 
INNOVATES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  congressional  debate  on 
the  question  of  trucking  deregulation  last 
year,  one  theme  was  expressed  time  and 
time  again.  We  were  told  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  there  are  two  things  in  the 
trucking  business  that  are  inherently  un- 
profitable. One  is  transportation  of  small 
packages  and  the  other  is  providing 
service  to  rural  and  isolated  communi- 
ties. Yet,  day-after-day  and  year-after- 
year  one  company — United  Parcel  Serv- 
ice— does  nothing  but  provide  transpor- 
tation of  small  packages  and  it  offers 
service  to  virtually  every  community 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Some  of  my  friends  in  the  trucking 
industry  will  argue  that  UPS  is  the  ex- 
ception that  proves  the  rule.  Prom  every- 
thing I  can  tell,  however,  the  record  of 
United  Parcel  Service  simply  proves  that 
a  combination  of  superior  service  at 
competitive  rates  is  the  key  to  success. 
Indeed,  the  service  provided  by  UPS  is  so 
well  respected  that  the  traditional  sug- 
gestion, usually  made  in  jest,  that  we 
turn  the  postal  service  over  to  UPS,  is  be- 
coming a  virtual  cliche.  UPS  has  always 
been  an  innovator  and  a  leader  in  the 
motor  carrier  industry. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise,  then,  that  UPS 
la  the  first  major  truckmg  firm  to  utilize 
a  very  important  provision  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  of  1980  that  will  ultimately 
lead  to  a  much  more  competitive  trans- 
portation system  in  this  country.  I  am 
referring  to  the  provision  in  the  new  law 
which  allows  motor  carriers  to  Increase 
or  decrease  their  transportation  rates 
without  interference  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  so  long  as  the 
change  stays  within  a  zone  prescribed  In 
the  statute.  UPS  has  recently  filed  for  a 
general  rate  increase  of  A2  percent. 

Mr.  President,  you  may  wonder  why  I 
would  rise  in  praise  of  a  rate  increase. 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  endorsing  in- 
creased transportation  rates.  But  I  am 
genuinely  pleased  to  see  a  motor  carrier 
Uking  advantage  of  the  freedom  that  Is 
guaranteed  by  the  new  law. 

The  concept  of  increased  rate  freedom 
for  motor  carriers  is  premised  on  the 
belief  that  competition  itself  will  be  an 
effective  regulator  of  prices  within  the 
mdustry.  I  think  that  this  principle  is 
validated  by  the  fact  that  UPS  has  <H>ted 
for  an  increase  that  is  far  less  than  that 
which  they  are  actually  able  to  take 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Motor  Car- 
rier Act.  In  short,  then.  I  would  congrat- 
ulate United  Parcel  Service  for  this  inno- 
vative decision  and  hope  that  we  will  see 
more  use  of  the  zswie  of  rate  freedom  by 
other  carriers  in  the  future. 

While  on  the  subject,  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  one  other 
activity  that  UPS  has  been  involved  in 
and  whidi  provides  very  exciting  poesi- 


bilities  for  fuel  conservation  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  am  talking  about  its  joint  effort 
with  Texaco  to  develop  a  vehicle  engine 
that  has  extraordinary  new  capabilities. 
The  engine  is  called  the  UPS  292SC. 
Incredibly,  it  is  designed  to  run  equally 
well  on  either  gasoline  or  diesel  or  any 
mixture  of  the  two.  It  has  also  been 
tested  to  run  on  alcohol,  gasohol,  and 
apparently  can  even  nm  on  motor  oil. 
There  was  a  very  interesting  article  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  Commercial  Car 
Journal  describing  this  engine  and  the 
potential  energy  and  environmental  ben- 
efits. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EiNGIirE    or    THB    PUTURBl 

(By  Dave  Ritchie) 
Billions  of  doUars  and  as  many  or  more 
words  have  been  expended  by  governments, 
manufacturers,  "think-tank"  research  gpo\ips, 
famous  technical  wizards,  obscure  backyard 
inventors  and  assorted  kooks  and  shysters  to 
promote  an  alternative  engine  concept. 

Some  experts  say  we  ought  to  ge^  rid  of  all 
gasoline  engines  and  replace  them  with  dle- 
sels.  Others  favor  more  exotic  stuff.  At  times 
the  list  of  possible  alternatives  has  Included 
rotary  engines,  gas  turbines,  steam  power. 
Stirling  engines,  electrics,  hybrids,  Hywheel 
power  and  special  fuels  such  as  alcohols,  hy- 
drogen and  even  peanut  oU. 

With  so  much  being  said  about  the  need  for 
an  alternative  engine.  It's  Ironic  that  no  one 
has  actually  come  up  with  one  that  gives  the 
least  hint  of  practicality.  No  one.  that  is.  but 
the  unlikely  combination  of  a  m&Jor  U.S.  oil 
company  and  the  world's  largest  commerclaJ 
vehicle  fleet. 

In  the  incredibly  short  ^>an  of  imder  three 
years.  United  Parcel  Service  and  Texaco.  Inc. 
have  pooled  their  talents  to  produce  a  six- 
cylinder  motor  that  com'blnes  the  best  quali- 
ties of  both  gasoline  and  diesel  power  so  well 
that  for  the  short  term,  at  least,  it  promisee 
to  be  that  much-sought-after  Holy  GraU — a 
true  alternative  engine. 

The  engine  is  called  the  UPS  292  SC.  It's 
so  new  that  only  one  exists  In  a  UPS  vehi- 
cle. There's  another  now  being  tested  on  a 
dynamometer  at  Texaco's  Beacon.  NY.,  re- 
search center:  and  a  third  is  imdergoing 
durability  tests  at  Ricardo  Consulting  En- 
gineers. Ltd.  in  England.  Parts  for  perhaps 
10  or  12  more  exist  in  an  unfinished  state. 
Not  more  than  1600  mUes  and  a  couple  of 
hundred  dyno  hours  have  been  accumulated 
on  the  three  engines  running  now.  But  re- 
sults so  far  are  very  impressive. 

For  example:  The  UPS  292  SC  Isn't  a  gas 
engine,  as  we  know  It.  Nor  is  It  a  diesel.  But 
it  runs  equaUy  well  on  both  gasoline  and 
diesel  fuel  ...  or  any  mixture  of  the  two. 
It  has  also  run  on  other  liquid  fuels — al- 
cohol, gasohol.  even  (once  by  accident) 
lOW-40  motor  oU — though  no  serious  test- 
ing has  been  done  with  these  yet. 

None  of  the  fuels  It  is  capable  of  burn- 
ing require  any  engine  changes  or  modifica- 
tions. It's  simply  a  case  of  filling  the  tank 
with  whatever  happens  to  be  available  and 
turning  the  key  to  start. 

Speaking  of  starting,  the  UPS  292  SC  has 
spark  plugs  and  a  distributor  like  a  eas  en- 
gine: and  fuel  injectors  like  a  diesel.  But 
like  neither  engine.  It  needs  no  choke,  glow 
plugs  or  ether  to  get  going  on  the  coldest  of 
mornings.  Again,  it's  simply  a  case  of  turn- 
ing the  key. 

Hewing  fairly  high  (over  3.000  rpm).  the 
engine   is   as   peppy   and   tractable   as   any 


slmUar-slze    gas    Job.    But    it    gets    dlesel- 

style  fuel  economy  along  with  Inherently  low 
exhaust  emissions.  Unlike  a  diesel,  however, 
Its  light  in  weight  and  low  In  vibration.  In 
fact,  it's  built  on  a  production  gas  engine 
block  assembly,  so  it's  a  natural  for  retro- 
fitting in  gas  power  applications. 

This  curious  combination  of  diesel  and 
gas  engine  characteristics,  along  with  an 
amazingly  unfussy  appetite  for  almost  any 
liquid  fuel,  is  exactly  what  led  UPS  to 
Texaco  In  the  first  place. 

Since  the  1940s,  Texaco  had  been  develop- 
ing something  called  TCCS  (Texaco  Con- 
troUed-Combustlon  System).  Its  original  ob- 
jective was  to  eliminate  engine  "knock"  or 
detonation  due  to  the  relatively  poor  quali- 
ty of  gasoline  available  at  that  time.  Back 
then  all  refiners  were  working  on  solutions 
to  the  knock  problem.  Most,  Texaco  in- 
cluded, ultimately  chose  to  alter  the  fuel's 
chemistry,  thus  producing  higher  and  higher 
octane  "antiknock"  gasolines. 

But  a  few  engineers  at  Texaco  thought  the 
same  result  could  be  achieved  by  changing 
the  engine.  Instead  of  the  fuel.  By  combining 
the  fuel  Injection  system  of  a  diesel  with  the 
Ignition  system  of  a  gasoline  engine,  along 
with  special  Intake  porting  to  Initiate — and 
a  deeply  cupped  piston  to  Intensify — a  cy- 
clone-like swirl  of  gases  In  the  combustion 
chamber,  they  came  up  with  an  engine  con- 
cept that  required  neither  high  octane  nor 
high  cetane  fuel  ratings.  In  fact,  the  engine 
proved  Insensitive  to  both. 

To  understand  what  that  means,  it's  neces- 
sary to  realize  that  as  far  as  fuels  are  con- 
cerned, octane  and  cetane  ratings  are  really 
opposite  ends  of  the  same  yardstick.  CXitane 
numbers  measure  a  fuel's  ability  to  resist 
detonation  or  self-lgnltlon.  Cetane  ratings 
describe  how  easUy  a  fuel  will  self-ignite.  A 
fuel  that's  high  In  one  will  be  extremely  low 
in  the  other,  and  vice-versa. 

To  put  It  another  way.  in  gasoline  engines, 
prelgnltlon  and  detonation  are  undesirable. 
So  a  high-octane  fuel  is  required.  But  diesel 
engines  virtually  deoend  on  detonation  for 
auto-lgnltlon.  Consequently  high  cetane  Is  a 
must.  In  between  the  two  types  of  fuels  Is  a 
wide  range  of  Uaulds  with  octane  and  cetane 
values  too  low  to  be  useful  in  either  gas  or 
diesel  engines. 

In  the  Texaco  combustion  system,  however. 
Ignition  Is  taken  care  of  by  a  powerful,  long 
duration  spark.  This  does  away  with  the  dle- 
sel's  need  for  a  hlgh-cetane  fuel  and  the  ex- 
tremelv  hl^h  comoresslon  ratio"  necessary  to 
generate  the  heat  of  ignition.  At  the  same 
time.  Texaco's  system  eliminates  detonation 
by  burning  the  fuel  only  as  fast  as  it  Is  in- 
jected Into  a  tornado  of  swirling  air  in  the 
combustion  chamber.  So  the  fuel's  octane 
rating  also  becomes  unimportant. 

What  is  Important  is  that  b''  desli»nlng  the 
knock  out  of  the  engine.  Instead  of  out  of  the 
fuel.  Texaco  had  devised  a  combustion  svstem 
that  takes  advantage  of  all  sorts  of  liquid 
fuels,  including  gasoline,  diesel  and  the  rela- 
tively unrefined  "wide  boiling  range"  fuels 
that  separate  them. 

This  one  unloue  quaUty  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  made  the  TCCS  concent  extremely 
attractive  to  UPS  enidneers.  who  in  the  m!d- 
'70s  l)eEran  frantically  searchlnt;  for  a  prac- 
tical alternative  to  the  35  lOO  gasoline  enelnes 
that  power  the  fleet's  famuiar  brown  "package 
cars." 

For  years  the  company  had  been  evaluat- 
Ins;  various  small  diesels  Inslde-ont  and  up- 
side-down. And  while  thev  credited  diesel 
power  with  ercellent  fuel  economy,  the 
fleet's  automotive  oeople  found  It  wanting 
In  m«nv  otber  fniclal  areas. 

Existing  small  diesels  were  too  heaw.  -too 
nolsv.  too  slow,  too  expensive  and  too  dllB- 
cult  to  retrofit  Into  their  large  pas-nowered 
fleet,  said  a  comoany  spokesman — ^publicly. 

Coming  at  a  time  wlien  small  dlesels  were 
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Just  being  "discovered"  by  pseudo-experts  as 
the  "obvious"  answer  to  the  nation's  de- 
teriorating energy  situation,  such  news  was 
unwelcome  in  many  quarters. 

Meanwhile.  UPS  engineers  and  Texaco  re- 
search people  were  getting  together  to  see  if 
any  of  the  gas  engines  used  by  the  package 
fleet  could  be  easily  modified  to  the  TCCS 
concept.  Two  years  of  preliminary  lab  work, 
including  a  full  program  of  experimental 
single-cylinder  engine  tests,  resulted  In  last 
winter's  announcement  that  a  small  number 
of  prototype  engines  would  be  built  on  the 
six-cylinder  292-cu.  In.  GM  block  which 
powers  a  large  part  of  the  UPS  fleet  (see 
CCJ,  Feb.  '80.  pg.  103). 

The  UPS  292  SC  engine  shown  here  is  one 
of  the  flrst  prototypes  to  be  completed.  The 
"SC"  stands  for  "stratified  charge."  And 
though  the  engine  does  Indeed  make  use  of 
the  stratifled-charge  principle,  It  should  not 
be  confused  with  other  more  complicated, 
less  successful  stratified  charge  designs. 

With  the  exception  of  cam,  lifters  and 
pistons,  the  basic  engine  block  is  a  stock 
GMC  292.  Crankshaft,  bearings  and  rods  are 
all  standard.  The  pistons  are  special  high- 
compression  (13:1  vs.  stock  8:1)  slugs  with 
deep-cup  combustion  chambers  machined 
into  their  crowns.  At  top  dead  center  they 
all  but  contact  the  cylinder  head,  forcing  the 
already  rapidly  whirling  intake  air  charge 
to  speed  up  like  a  skater  in  a  scratch-spin  as 
it  crowds  Into  the  confined  diameter  of  the 
cup. 

To  prevent  the  valves  from  fouling  the 
pistons  in  such  close  quarters,  the  cam  has  a 
qulck-Uft.  low-overlap  proflle  designed  to 
operate  with  commercially  available  hy- 
draulic roller  lifters. 

The  cast  iron  cylinder  head  Is  all-new.  It 
was  designed  to  accommodate  Texaco's  spe- 
cial port  shapes  that  Impart  an  Initial 
10,000-rpm  spin  to  air  entering  the  cylinders 
on  the  Intake  stroke — as  well  as  the  precise 
location  of  injectors  and  spark  plugs  pre- 
scribed by  Texaco  research  engineers — 
Into  a  package  already  encumbered  by  exist- 
ing stud  pushrod  hole,  oil  and  coolant  pas- 
sage patterns.  This  work,  and  also  the  cast- 
ing, machining,  engine  assembly  and  initial 
run-ins  were  carried  out  by  Ricardo  Con- 
sulting Engineers.  Ltd   In  England. 

Most  of  the  external  changes  are  visible 
from  the  right  side  of  the  engine.  Conspicu- 
ous at  front  is  a  new  Rlcardo-deslgned  gear 
case  that  provides  drive  and  mounting  for 
both  Ignition  distributor  and  the  Stanadyne 
Roosa  Master  fuel  injection  pump.  Special 
me'tallurgy  changes  made  by  Stanadvne  allow 
critical  parts  of  the  fuel-lubricated  pump  to 
operate  without  damage  on  "dry"  fuels  such 
as  gasoline.  Pressure  lines  snaking  out  of  the 
pump  head  lead  to  each  cylinder's  pencU  In- 
jectors. In  close  proximity  to  which  ere 
nestled  the  spark  plugs. 

The  Texaco  Tgnltlon  System  (TTTS)  uses  a 
high  frequency  alternating  spark  current,  the 
duration  of  which  corresponds  to  a  number 
of  degrees  of  crankshaft  rotation  rather  than 
a  relatively  constant  split-second  of  dis- 
charge time  as  in  conventional  systems.  The 
distributor  rotor  U  an  off-the-shelf  Item,  but 
the  distributor  cap  has  extra-wide  segments 
inside  to  transfer  the  long-duraUon  spark 
current.  Both  spark  timing  and  duration  are 
controlled  by  electronic  "black  box"  circuitry, 
and  the  system  is  triggered  by  electrical  im- 
pulses from  each  of  the  engine's  injector 
nozzles. 

Since  the  speed  and  power  of  the  engine 
are  controlled  by  the  amount  of  fuel  Injected, 
rather  than  by  a  throttle.  Intake  manifold 
vacuum  isn't  sufficient  to  operate  a  power 
brake  system.  A  diaphragm-type  vacuum 
pump  from  an  Olds  diesel  h^  been  mounted 
on  the  engine's  original  mechanical  fuel 
pump  boss  (below  and  to  the  rear  of  the  In- 
jection pump)  and  Is  operated  By  an  eccen- 
tric on  the  cam^rtiaft. 


Hanging  off  the  left  side  of  the  engine  Is 
a  simple  plenum-type  Intake  manifold  and 
split  exhaust  headers,  the  outlets  of  which 
eventually  join  in  a  single  exhaust  system. 
The  split  exhaust  has  no  special  significance 
for  the  292  SC  except  to  avoid  a  single  mani- 
fold's tendency  to  crack  from  repeated  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  at  high  mileages. 

Installed  In  one  of  UPS'  P-600  package 
cars,  the  new  engine  weighs  only  50  lbs.  more 
than  the  standard  GM  292-cu.  in.  gas  engine 
It  replaces.  Vehicle  changes  to  accommodate 
the  Installation  were  minor,  confined  to  such 
things  as  a  new  throttle  cable,  new  wiring  to 
Ignition  components,  new  fuel  lines,  filters 
and  pump,  new  exhaust  pipe,  and  the  Inclu- 
sion of  certain  long-life  components  such  as 
a  heavy-duty  air  cleaner  and  silicone  rubber 
hoses. 

Since  August  when  the  Installation  was 
made,  UPS  has  been  busy  running  the  292 
SC-powered  vehicle  side  by  side  with  an  iden- 
tical but  conventionally  powered  truck  over 
various  courses  devised  by  the  company's 
engineering  department  to  simulate  typical 
stop-and-go  package  delivery  cycles.  In- 
creases In  fuel  economy  over  the  standard 
engine  have  varied  anywhere  from  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  during  open  highway  op- 
eration to  142  percent  at  idle. 

Idle  exhaust  emissions  have  b?en  found  to 
be  within  New  Jersey's  and  California's  cur- 
rent light-duty  and  Oregon's  heavy-duty  gas 
engine  standards — without  any  add-on  emis- 
sion control  devices.  Noise  levels,  while 
slightly  higher  than  the  standard  gas-pow- 
ered vehicle,  are  well  within  BMCS'  maxi- 
mum for  exterior  noise,  and  Just  on  the  al- 
lowable maximum  for  Interior  noise — again 
vtrlth  no  special  countermeasures  taken. 

A  complete  rundown  of  the  engine's  test 
record  is  available  in  SAE  Paper  #801429  by 
J.  M.  Lewis  of  UPS  and  W.  T.  Tiemey  of  Tex- 
aco. Suffice  to  say.  this  editor  recently  par- 
ticipated In  a  slde-by-slde  test  run  in  which 
the  UPS  292  SC  beat  the  standard  powerplant 
by  over  45  percent  In  mlles-per-gallon  as 
measured  by  fuel  consumption  counters  ac- 
curate to  a  hundredth  of  a  gallon  over  a  4.7- 
mlle  stop-and-go  course.  Just  to  maVe  sure 
this  wasn't  a  fiuke.  a  second  run  of  3.1  miles' 
length  registered  a  whopping  53  percent  ad- 
vantage In  mpg — favoring  the  292  SC. 

The  new  UPS  engine  Is  absolutely  fasci- 
nating. It  sounds  a  little  like  a  diesel.  due  to 
the  rap  of  the  fuel  injection  system.  But  it 
isn't  nearly  as  loud.  It  ran  smoothly  and 
vibrated  less  than  the  standard  gas  engine 
In  the  control  vehicle.  But  that  may  have 
been  because  the  gas  Job  was  started  up  from 
cold.  Any  difference  in  power,  performance 
or  pickup  between  the  292  SC  and  the  GM 
engine  on  which  It  is  based  was  virtually 
undetectable. 

UPS  plans  to  have  10  more  prototypes  built 
within  six  months  for  further  development 
and  testing.  After  that,  if  all  goes  well,  500 
more  will  take  to  the  road  for  fleet-wide 
evaluation.  Eventually,  the  entire  35.000- 
vehicle  fleet  could  be  converted,  but  UPS  is 
taking  things  one  step  at  a  time. 

The  real  beauty  of  the  engine  Isn't  so  much 
its  flawless  success — though  that  certainly 
amounts  to  plenty — but  In  the  apparent  po- 
tential that  lies  ahead.  Keep  in  mind  the 
UPS  292  SC  is  Just  In  the  flrst  prototype — 
and  probably  a  crude  one  at  that.  No  fine 
tuning  for  economy,  emissions,  noise  or  per- 
formance has  really  been  attempted. 

Its  most  profoimd  significance  Is  that  It 
can  make  use  of  Jtist  about  any  liquid  fuel. 
Including  "contaminated"  mixtures  of  gas 
and  diesel,  and  the  so-called  "wide  boiling 
range"  cuts  that  take  only  half  the  refinery 
energy  to  produce  as  unleaded  gasoline. 

The  UPS  292  SC — or  something  very  much 
like  It — could  be  the  engine  of  the  future 
.  .  .  and  not  just  for  UPS. 


MAYOR  GORDON  PAQUETTE, 
BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Gordon  Paquette,  mayor  of  Burlington, 
Vt.,  for  10  years,  left  office.  Burlington  is 
my  hometown  and  Mayor  Paquette  is  a 
close  personal  friend  of  mine  and  my 
family.  Like  all  Burlingtonians,  I  admire 
and  appreciate  the  work  he  has  done 
during  the  past  deade.  Largely  because 
of  his  efforts,  vision  and  dedication, 
Burlington  is  now  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable cities  in  the  country. 

On  behalf  of  my  family  and  myself 
I  want  to  wish  Gordy  Paquette  and  his 
lovely  wife  Mary  the  very  best  and  to 
express  the  appreciation  of  all  Burling- 
tonians and  all  other  Vermonters  for  his 
efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  very  aiH>ro- 
priate  editorial  comments  made  by  our 
hometown  paper,  the  BurlingtcMi  Free 
Press,  regarding  Mayor  Paquette.  They 
express  the  feelings  of  so  many  of  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoks. 
as  follows: 

Mayor  Known  As  Pichtt*  For  Procuss 

During  his  five  terms  In  office,  former 
Mayor  Gordon  Paouette.  who  lost  his  bid  for 
a  sixth  term  to  Bernard  Sanders  In  a  stun- 
ning upset,  won  a  reputation  as  a  champion 
of  progress  for  the  city  by  supporting  proj- 
ects that  would  make  It  more  attractive  to 
residents  and  visitors. 

He  laid  his  political  career  on  the  line  on 
several  occasions  to  Insure  that  his  proposals 
won  voter  approval. 

His  administration  spanned  a  period  of 
mushrooming  growth  In  Chittenden  County. 
He  spent  much  of  the  time  In  developing  ap- 
propriate responses  to  the  boom.  That  much 
federal  money  was  poured  Into  the  city  to 
assist  It  in  meeting  demands  for  services  and 
facilities  is  largely  due  to  his  finesse  In  deal- 
ing with  government  agencies. 

The  development  of  Burlington  Square 
during  his  tenure  brought  a  substantial 
amount  of  new  revenue  Into  city  coffers. 
The  complex  Is  the  largest  taxpayer  In  the 
city. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  revitalize  the  city's 
downtown  business  district  to  preserve  its 
reputation  as  the  state's  major  retail  shop- 
ping center,  he  threw  his  welpht  behind  the 
plan  to  create  the  Church  Street  Market- 
place and  campaigned  hard  for  aoproval  of 
a  bond  issue  to  make  It  a  reality.  During  his 
last  year  In  office,  he  oversaw  the  first  phase 
of  the  pedestrian  mall's  construction.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  Is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion this  year.  Once  finished.  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  add  new  flavor  to  downtown  shop- 
ping. 

Paquette  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in 
the  development  of  the  Chittenden  County 
Transportation  Authority  in  1973  when  the 
Burlington  Rapid  Transit  Co.  went  out  of 
business  In  June  of  that  year.  He  lent  the 
city's  moral  and  financial  support  to  the 
transit  system  which  provides  service  to 
WlnoosM.  South  Burlington.  Essex  Junction. 
Elssex  and  the  city.  The  authority's  buses  wUl 
serve  the  Church  Street  Marketplace  when  it 
Is  completed. 

Paquette's  administration  ran  the  city 
efficiently  and  provided  essential  services 
without  making  heavy  demands  on  the  tax- 
payers. Only  this  year  did  Paquette  ae^  a 
hefty  65-cent  hike  in  the  tax  rate  and  the 
Increase,  a^  much  as  anything  else,  prob- 
ably contributed  to  his  defeat  at  the  polls. 

His  successor  will  have  some  rather  large 
shoes  to  fill  when  be  tries  to  cope  with  the 
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problems  thkt  will  develop  In  the  next  two 
years. 

Even  though  Paquette  m«y  feel  bumbled 
by  hla  defeat  in  the  city  election  at  the  hands 
of  a  newcomer  to  Burlington  politics,  he  can 
look  back  at  a  record  of  solid  accomplish- 
ments during  hla  10-year  tenure  with  a  good 
deal  of  satisfaction. 

For  that,  the  citizens  of  the  community 
owe  him  their  thanks. 


JUAN  TRIPPE,  FOUNDER  OP  PAN 
AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
give  recognition  to  the  passing  of  Juan 
Trippe,  founder  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways.  He  is  recognized  as  the  pioneer 
of  over-ocean  flying  and  as  the  dean  of 
airline  executives  around  the  world. 

The  founder  of  Pan  Am  in  1927,  Mr. 
Trippe  guided  his  company  for  more 
than  four  decades  until  his  retirement 
on  May  7,  1968.  as  chairman  and  chief 
executive.  He  served  as  honorary  chair- 
man and  as  an  active  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  until  his  retirement 
from  the  board  on  May  13. 1975. 

On  October  19.  1927,  when  Pan  Am 
made  its  first  flight,  it  had  $300,000  in 
assets  and  a  90-mile  route  between  Key 
West.  Fla.,  and  Havana,  Cuba.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Trippe's  retirement  as  chair- 
man. Pan  Am  had  assets  of  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  and  a  route  system  of 
.some  80,000  mUes  linking  the  United 
States  with  some  85  lands  on  6  con- 
tinents. 

In  addition  to  scheduled  commercial 
services,  the  corporation  Mr.  Trippe  or- 
ganized now  operates  an  international 
chain  of  hotels,  is  the  prime  contractor 
to  the  Air  Force  at  Cape  Kennedy  and 
the  down-range  tracking  stations,  mar- 
kets aircraft  for  business  and  private  use 
and  provides  essential  airUft  in  support 
of  U.S.  Government  commitments 
throughout  the  world.  Under  Mr 
Trippe's  direction  Pan  Am  was  the  first 
airline  to  fly  across  the  Pacific,  was  first 
across  the  Atlantic,  first  to  order  and  fly 
American -made  jets,  and  first  to  order 
the  Boeing  747. 

He  has  been  decorated  by  more  for- 
eign governments  than  any  other  private 
American  citizen.  His  career  has  been 
marked  by  continuing  efforts  to  bring  air 
travel  within  the  means  of  the  average 
man. 

Mr.  Trippe  organized  Pan  American 
Airways  m  March  1927,  and  Americas 
nrst  international  air  carrier  was  bom 
Even  while  corporate  details  were  being 

J^°f».!?  ii"*-  ^*"  ^^  ^^  awarded  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  Cuban  air- 
mail contract  between  Havana  and  Key 
West  Fla.  Mr.  Trippe  had  already  as- 
sembled a  staff  and  had  purchased  two 
Pokker  trimotor  land  planes.  He  met 
deadlines,  launching  the  90-mile  flight 
"^Ft^  ^^*  ^  Havana  on  schedule 
on  October  28.  Within  a  year  the  fledgling 
airlme  now  with  118  employees  and  5 
aircraft,  began  to  expand  its  routes 
southward,  pushing  across  the  Caribbean 
to  South  America.  The  step-by-step  de- 

through  Latm  America  was  underway 

On  November  22.  1935,  Mr.  Triopesaw 
Wa  plans  to  conquer  the  oceans  begin  to 


assume  reality  when  Pan  Am's  Martin 
M-130  flying  boat,  the  Chiria  Clipper, 
rose  from  San  Francisco  Bay.  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Hawaii.  From  there  It  contin- 
ued on  an  Island -hopping  route  to  the 
Philippines. 

When  war  broke  out  In  Europe,  the 
character  of  Pan  Am's  transatlantic  op- 
eration changed.  "ITie  clippers  now  were 
filled  with  important  diplomatic  and  mil- 
itary passengers  and  high-priority  cargo. 

From  the  moment  of  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  Pan  Am  went  on  a  war 
footing,  abandoning  temporarily  plans 
for  commercial  expansion.  The  airline 
helped  train  military  crews  In  long-range 
flight.  Its  bases  were  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  its  aircraft  were 
operated  for  the  military.  Special  air 
services  across  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  were  established  to  supply  the 
flghting  fronts.  When  peace  returned,  the 
company  resumed  its  route  development 
and  on  June  17,  1947,  another  long-range 
Trippe  plan  reached  fruition  when  Pan 
Am  opened  the  first  scheduled  round- 
the-world  service. 

We  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this 
able  man  and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
join  me  In  mourning  his  passing. 


TRIBUTE  TO  W.  GORDON  LEITH,  A 
FARMER  COOPERATIVE  LEADER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  pay  tribute 
today  to  one  of  the  truly  gifted  farmer 
cooperative  leaders  of  recent  decades.  I 
refer  to  W.  Gordon  Leith,  corporate  vice 
president  and  secretary  of  Farmland  In- 
dustries, who  retires  on  June  8  after  more 
than  30  years  of  service  to  that  organiza- 
tion and  a  lifetime  commitment  to  the 
farm  cooperative  movement.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  and  honor  to  know  Gordon 
personally  and  to  follow  his  many  ac- 
complishments. 

Gordon  has  provided  wise  counsel  to 
Farmland's  four  presidents  and  helped 
make  it  the  largest  farmer  cooperative 
in  the  country.  His  thorough  knowledge 
of  business  practices  is  matched  by  a 
keen  understanding  of  and  strong  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  cooperation. 

He  is  unbending  in  his  convlcti<Hi  that 
farmer  cooperatives  can  survive  and  grow 
only  If  they  remain  true  to  these  prin- 
ciples, a  message  that  he  has  articulated 
not  only  within  the  farmland  system  but 
throughout  the  farmer  cooperative  com- 
munity. In  the  process,  Gordcm  has  de- 
veloped a  national  and  international  rep- 
utation as  one  of  the  few  great  coopera- 
tive philosophers  of  the  day.  The  cooper- 
ative movement  has  been  enriched  by  his 
vision,  his  energy  and  his  commitmoit. 
Mr.  President,  the  farm  community  will 
lose  a  truly  great  cooperative  thinker 
when  Gordon  Leith  retires  on  June  8. 
Those  of  us  who  represent  U.S.  agricul- 
ture in  Washington  salute  his  leadership 
and  wish  him  the  best  In  the  years  ahead. 


AVIATION  TECHNOLOGY  NEEDS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  Peb- 
ruary  17,  1981,  the  day  before  the  ad- 
ministration presented  its  fiscal  year 
1982  budget  plan,  I  summarized  in  detail 
my  view  of  the  urgency  for  renewed  sup- 


port of  NASA's  aviation  research  and 
technology  development  programs  In  or- 
der to  check  the  recent  decline  In  our 
aviation  industry's  world  leadership. 

You  will  recall  that  my  motivation  was 
not  based  upon  lost  prestige  for  our  Na- 
tion. Rather  it  was  based  upon  future 
lost  jobs  for  our  people — hundreds  of 
thousands  at  stake.  It  was  based  upon 
future  lost  contribution  to  our  net  trade 
bedance — billions  of  annual  dollars  at 
stake. 

It  was  based  upon  future  filght  of  air- 
line capital  abroad  for  purchase  of  for- 
eign large  transport  aircraft,  rotorcraft, 
commuter  aircraft — billions  of  dollars 
at  stake. 

No,  Mr.  President,  It  is  not  a  chauvin- 
istic clamor  for  retention  of  world  lead- 
ership In  aviation  that  drives  me. 

Rather  it  Is  the  duty  of  any  of  us  who 
can  understand  the  factors  that  deter- 
mine the  soundness  of  our  economy  to 
stand  up  In  support  of  those  national 
investments  which  are  necessary  to  that 
strong  economy  which  always  has  been, 
and  I  hope  always  will  be,  the  foundation 
for  our  Nation's  standard  and  quality  of 
life. 

Subsequently  to  my  address  on  Feb- 
ruary 17.  two  very  opposite  developments 
occurred  and  are  continuing.  For  one 
thing  the  new  administration  has  pro- 
posed a  national  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1982  which  provides  a  9-percent  In- 
crease over  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
while  containing  a  4-percent  decrease  In 
current  dollars  for  aeronautics  pro- 
grams. 

This  is  about  a  14-percent  real  de- 
crease in  level  of  effort.  To  do  this  to 
vital  research  activities  underlying  the 
one  Industry  which  has  provided  the 
largest  net  contribution  of  any  sector  of 
our  econcHny  to  our  trade  balance,  about 
$13  billion  in  1980.  which  alone  ac- 
counts for  about  half  a  million  em- 
ployees in  every  State  of  the  Union,  con- 
stitutes a  questionable  judgment. 

Mr.  President.  Uie  other  development 
since  my  address  of  February  17  has  been 
the  breadth  of  response  from  the  many 
leaders  of  industry  who  are  foursquare 
behind  mv  plea  that  this  Congress  and 
this  Government  provide  the  research 
and  technology  development  investment 
that  yields  such  vast  benefits  to  our  econ- 
omy. Let  me  extract  and  quote  a  few 
representative  remarks,  and  with  .vour 
consent.  Include  those  complete  responses 
in  the  Record. 

From  Harry  J.  Gray,  chairman  of 
United  Technologies: 

The  aeronautics  Industry.  Indeed,  la  a  slg- 
nlflcant  oontrlbutor  to  US.  well-being.  Con- 
tinued leadership  is  essential  both  econofnl- 
cally  and  militarily.  I  view  with  concern  the 
rising  challenge  from  EXirope  and  Japan.  I  am 
confident  of  our  ability  to  prevail  In  a  fair 
competition,  but  It  seems  that  others  can 
twist  the  rules  to  suit  their  convenience. 
Certainly,  lack  of  a  consistent,  coordinated 
VS.  policy  has  hamstrung  our  efforts. 

Prom  Ed  Cortright,  presldmt,  Lock- 
heed-California Co. : 

I  am  reasonably  familiar  with  the  govern- 
ment/industry teamwork,  which  has  charac- 
terized US.  leadership  In  aviation  since  the 
Wright  Brothers.  There  Is  no  dovibt  in  my 
mind  that  this  teamwork  must  continue  If 
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we  are  to  retain  the  many  benefits  which 
have  accrued  to  our  naitlon  over  the  years 
from  our  leadership  In  aviation.  As  strong  as 
our  Industry  Is,  it  Is  not  prepared  to  assiime 
reaponslbUlty  for  the  vasit  amount  of  research 
carried  out  under  government  sponsorahlp 
within  the  magnificently  equipped  govern- 
ment laboratories. 

Prom  Brian  H.  Rowe,  senior  vice  pres- 
ident and  group  executive,  General 
Electric: 

Such  a  massive  change  In  the  NASA  aero- 
nautical propulsion  program  may  disrupt 
some  of  the  Important  work  in  advanced 
aeronautical  technology.  I  am  concerned  that 
a  continuing  change  In  the  government  role 
in  support  of  advanced  aeronautical  technol- 
ogy may  lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  competi- 
tiveness of  the  U.S.  aircraft  engine  Induartxy 
In  the  future. 

Prom  Arthur  J.  Burrows,  vice  presi- 
dent, Avco  Corp. : 

Unless  something  Is  done  to  assist  the 
"private- profit"  c^rospace  Industry  of  the 
United  States  in  a  manner  comparable  to  the 
way  the  rest  of  the  world  assists  their  aero- 
space Industry,  it  is  dlfflcult  to  see  how  we 
can  continue  to  survive. 

Prom  Lionel  D.  Alford,  president,  Boe- 
ing Military  Airplane  Co. : 

Tliere  Is  no  question  but  that  we  face  an 
increasing  competitive  environment  from 
foreign  com,panles  backed  by  government 
financing.  The  only  way  for  companies  in  the 
United  States  to  maintain  leadership  is  to 
lead  In  new  technology;  and  as  you  have 
stated,  that  means  Investments  both  by  the 
companies  and  our  Oovemment. 

From  Chester  A.  Rembleske,  vice  pres- 
ident engineering.  Beech  Aircraft  Corp.: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  foreign  competi- 
tion Is  rapidly  closing  the  technological  ad- 
vantage that  the  U.S.  has  held  since  the  very 
beginning  of  the  aviation  industry. 

From  R.  A.  Fuhrman,  Lockheed  Mis- 
siles and  Sp>ace  Co.,  Inc.: 

First.  I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  yotir 
view  that  it  would  be  tragic  for  the  United 
States  to  lose  its  long  standing  preeminence 
In  the  commercial  aircraft  market.  Toiir 
Senate  talk  ably  reviews  the  importance  of 
the  Industry  to  our  national  economy  and 
our  International  trade.  I  also  agree  that  a 
soundly  conceived,  well-executed  program  of 
research  and  development  is  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  leadership. 

Prom  Allen  E.  Puckett,  chairman. 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co. : 

However.  It  is  also  true  that  the  aero- 
nautical component  of  NASA's  budget  has 
decreased  in  priority  over  the  years  while 
apace  activities  have  received  most  of  the 
attention.  I  might  hope  that  In  the  present 
process  of  budget  scrubbing  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  re-examine  the  aeronautical  con- 
tent of  the  NASA  budget  and  to  recognize  Its 
very  direct  contribution  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  country. 

Prom  John  B.  Jackson,  president.  Fed- 
eral Systems  Division,  IBM : 

We  must  foster  an  environment  which 
encoxirages  innovation  and  technical  excel- 
lence by  U.S.  companies.  That  In  turn  will 
allow  us  to  start  to  overcome  our  balance  of 
trade  and  balance  of  payments  problems. 

Prom  John  C.  Brlzendlne.  president, 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co. : 

Inadequate  funding  of  aeronautics  re- 
search and  development  has  damaged  our 
ability  to  attain  national  objectives  of 
greater  productivity,  true  economic  growth. 


and  improved  international  competitive  pos- 
ture. 

Prom  Paul  G.  Schloemer,  group  presi- 
dent, Parker  Hannifin  Corp.: 

Aeronautics  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
areas  where  our  nation  has  a  leadership  posi- 
tion. I  am  personally  convinced  that  con- 
tinuing the  policies  of  recent  years  will  lead 
to  further  deterioration  of  our  industry's 
position  vis  a  vis  foreign  competition. 

Prom  I.G.  Hedrick.  presidential  assist- 
ant for  corporate  technology,  Grumman 
Aerospace  Corp.: 

The  aircraft  Industry  and  our  position  of 
world  leadership  in  It  Is  one  of  our  country's 
most  valuable  assets  and  should  be  jealously 
guarded.  It  Is  one  of  the  few  remaining  areas 
where  a  U.S.  product  is  considered,  world- 
wide, to  be  the  best — in  performance,  in 
quality,  and  In  competitive  costs. 

Prom  John  J.  Casey,  chairman,  Braniff 
International: 

Unquestionably,  your  analogy  as  to  the 
potential  of  our  Industry  taking  the  same 
path  as  the  United  States  automobUe  Indus- 
try ...  is  Indeed  one  that  cuts  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  existence.  It  Is  mandatory  we 
Initiate  all  necessary  programs  to  ensure  our 
country's  dominance  during  these  crucial 
economic  conditions. 

Prom  Robert  B.  Ormsby,  president. 
Lockheed -Georgia  Co.: 

There  are  three  NASA  programs,  in  par- 
ticular, which  the  Lockheed -Georgia  Com- 
pany wishes  to  see  accelerated  and  which  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention.  TTiese 
are:  the  propfan  development  program,  the 
advanced  composite  materials  development 
effort,  and  the  fundamental  research  activ- 
ity In  the  NASA  laboratories. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  both  perplex- 
ing and  troublesome  that  so  many  lead- 
ers of  industry  see  the  clear  economic 
value  of  increased  Government  invest- 
ment in  aeronautics  technology  for  the 
national  economy,  while  an  administra- 
tion elected  to  strengthen  that  economy 
proposes  instead  to  weaken  an  industry 
which  is  contributing  so  much  to  our 
economy.  I  sincerely  hope  that  describes 
nothing  more  serious  than  a  temporary 
lapse  of  good  judgment. 

And  I  hope  further.  Mr.  President, 
that  my  cc^eagues  will  i<An  with  me  to 
correct  that  la{>se.  Tbxs  will  require  my 
colleagues'  support  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  for  the 
NASA  fiscal  year  1982  budget  level  al- 
ready proposed  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee under  the  able  dlrectiwi  by  my 
valued  colleague.  Chairman  Bob  Pack- 
wood,  coupled  with  the  keen  insight  of 
Senator  Jack  Schmitt,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Technology, 
and  Space. 


INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM  AC- 
TIVITIES POSTERED  BY  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  now  extensive  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  two  of  its  chief  surrogates — 
Cuba  and  the  Palestinians — have  pro- 
vided the  majority  of  the  weapons,  train- 
ing programs,  and  sanctuary  for  a  world- 
wide terror  network  aimed  at  the  de- 
stabillzation  of  Western  society.  This  sit- 


uation Is  spelled  out  In  detail  In  "The 
Terror  Network."  a  new  book  by  Claire 
Sterling  to  be  published  In  April  by  Read- 
er's Digest  Press/Holt,  Rinehart,  and 
Winston. 

An  article  adapted  from  Miss  Stei- 
llng's  book  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  on  March  1,  1981. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  briefly  summarize 
this  article  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Miss  Sterling  reminds  us  that  terrorists 
use  violence  not  to  punish  their  victims, 
but  to  Intimidate  their  audience:  to  im- 
pose their  political  will  on  others  by 
force  when  they  cannot  do  it  by  demo- 
cratic means.  Leftwlng  terrorism  is  not 
built  upon  authentic  revolutionary  goals 
of  justice  and  equity  for  the  wortdnK 
class.  Rather,  it  seeks  everywhere  to  dis- 
mantle free  societies,  forcing  constitu- 
tional governments  to  behave  like  p<^cc 
states. 

There  is  a  multitude  of  disparate  ter- 
rorist groups  operating  throughout  the 
world  today,  Mr.  President.  All  are  in- 
digenous to  their  countries,  and  all  began 
as  offshoots  of  relatively  nonviolent 
movements  that  prcKnote  certain  poUt- 
ical,  economic,  religious  or  ethnic  prin- 
ciples. But  now  more  than  140  such  ter- 
rorist bands  from  50 -odd  countries  on 
4  continents  are  linked  together  in  a 
conspiratorial  network,  assisting  (me  an- 
other and  receiving  indispensable  aid 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  proxy 
states. 

The  heart  of  the  Soviet  strategy  is  to 
provide  this  terrorist  network  with  the 
goods  and  services  necessary  to  under- 
mine the  industrialized  democracies  of 
the  West — especially  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Thus  we  find.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
network  is  now.  in  large  measure,  made 
up  of  men  and  women  superbly  trained 
in  such  countries  as  Cuba.  Lebanon,  or 
Hungary.  They  move  about  the  world, 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  modem  Soviet 
weapons.  Just  recently,  the  State  De- 
prartment  charged  that  the  Russians  and 
the  Moscow-backed  government  in 
Afghanistan  had  provided  the  hijackers 
of  a  Pakistani  airliner  with  additional 
weapons  and  had  interfered  with  negoti- 
ations loi  release  of  the  hostages. 

Further,  it  should  not  go  imnoticed 
that  none  of  the  major  terrorist  attacks 
have  been  directed  against  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  of  its  satellites  or  client 
states. 

What  can  be  done  about  this,  Mr. 
President?  Governments  under  siege  can 
directly  confront  the  Soviet  Union. 
Cuba  and  the  Palestinians,  using  the 
weapons  of  diplomacy  and  trade,  to  halt 
the  transfer  of  terrorist  goods  and  serv- 
ices, as  we  are  doing  in  El  Salvador. 

Ttiey  can  mobilize  world  opinion 
against  the  network,  as  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr.  did  In  his 
first  news  conference  in  ofBce.  and  raise 
the  issue  in  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  forums.  Given  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problem,  it  seems  un- 
likely that  the  West  and  the  Soviet 
Union  can  settle  any  other  issues  between 
them  as  long  as  world  terrorism  goes  un- 
checked. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c<m- 
sent  that  the  text  of  Miss  Sterling's 
article,  entitled  Terrorism:  "Tracing  the 
International  Network, "  which  appeared 
in  the  March  1,  1981  issue  of  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TnUlOUSM:    TEACING   THS   iNmNATIONAL 

Netwoek 
(By  Cl&lre  SterUng) 
Four  well-groomed  men  bearing  sawed-off 
staotgunB  approach  a  car  on  a  busy  street  In 
MUan;  bullets  rip  through  the  body  of  the 
passenger,  chief  of  one  of  the  city's  largest 
hospitals.  The  Red  Brigades,  the  nation's 
most-feared  terrorist  group,  claims  responsi- 
bility. In  Northern  Irelsmd,  a  band  of  armed 
men  uses  explosives  to  blast  its  way  Into  the 
castle  of  Sir  Norman  Stronge,  an  86-year-old 
Protestant  leader  and  long  time  speaker  of 
Northern  Ireland's  Parliament;  the  bodies  of 
Sir  Norman  and  his  son.  James.  48  years  old, 
are  foimd  later,  bullets  through  their  heads, 
and  guerrillas  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army 
(I.R.A.)  say  It  was  their  work. 

Such  Incidents — these  two  within  the  last 
few  weeks — are  the  stuff  of  everyday  bead- 
lines.  But  last  month,  at  his  first  news  con- 
ference as  Secretary  of  State.  Alexander  M. 
Halg.  Jr..  made  them  the  focus  of  diplomatic 
confrcntatlon.  He  warned  that  International 
terrorism  had  become  "rampant,"  and  he 
charged  the  Soviet  Union  with  consciously 
seeking  to  "foster,  support  and  expand"  ter- 
rorist activities  around  the  world.  Specifi- 
cally, he  accused  Moscow  of  "training,  fund- 
ing and  equipping"  those  who  kill  for  politi- 
cal profit. 

The  reaction  to  Secretary  Halg's  charges 
wa«  In  many  ways  predictable.  The  Soviet 
Union  called  such  talk  "a  gross  and  ma- 
licious deception"  and  insisted  that  the 
"control  center  of  international  terrorism" 
was.  In  fact,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
headquarters  In  Langley,  Va.  Journalists  who 
interviewed  Government  intelligence  ex- 
perts— Including  some  C.I.A.  aides — quoted 
officials  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  hard 
evidence  to  support  Mr.  Halg's  accusations. 
And  many  Americans  shook  their  heads  de- 
spairingly at  what  sounded  to  them  like 
nothing  more  than  an  old  cold  warrior's  re- 
frain, a  broadside  political  attack  against  a 
safe  and  famlUar  target. 

Until  a  few  years  ago.  I  might  have  been 
among  those  head-shakers.  Generations  of 
Americans,  raised  on  Depression  fare,  find  It 
hard  to  shake  off  a  belief  in  the  aspirations 
of  the  political  left.  But  I  have  spent  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years  researching  leftist  ter- 
rorist groups,  talking  to  government  officials 
and  police  In  10  countries  from  Sweden  to 
Lebanon,  examining  court  records  and  Inter- 
views In  the  public  prints.  I  now  know  better. 
There  Is  massive  proof  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Its  surrogates,  over  the  last  decade,  have 
provided  the  weapons,  training  and  sanctu- 
ary for  a  worldwide  terror  network  aimed  at 
the  destabUlzatlon  of  Western  democratic 
society. 

The  network,  as  described  by  dozens  of 
captured  terrorists  and  volumes  of  court- 
room testimony,  consists  of  a  mtiltltude  of 
disparate  terrorist  groups,  helping  out  one 
another  and  receiving  Indispensable  aid  from 
not  altogether  disinterested  outsiders. 

A  few  years  ago.  the  CJ_A.  reported  that 
more  than  140  such  terrorist  bands  from 
50-odd  countries  on  four  continents  were 
linked  In  one  way  or  another. 

One  example:  On  July  26.  1974.  a  cus- 
toms Inspector  at  the  Orly  airport  In  Paris 
discovered  that  Yutaka  Puruya,  a  passenger 
on  a  fflght  from  Beirut  was  carrying  several 


forged  passports,  910,000  in  counterfeit 
money  and  papers  tying  him  to  the  Japanese 
Red  Army  terrorist  group,  it  turned  out  he 
was  on  his  way  from  a  Palestinian  base  in 
Lebanon  to  kidnap  a  wealthy  Japanese  busi- 
nessman In  West  Germany,  and  that  he  was 
to  have  logistic  support  from  the  German 
Red  Army  Faction. 

After  his  arrest,  fellow  Japanese  terrorists 
occupied  the  French  Embassy  In  The  Hague 
and  demanded  Puruya 's  release.  They  used 
explosives  stolen  by  a  Swiss  anarchist  group 
from  a  military  depot  In  Zurich,  and  they 
were  directed  by  Carlos  the  Jackal,  a  Vene- 
zuelan who  was  running  terrorist  operations 
In  Europe  from  George  Habash's  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine. 

Such  connections  within  the  terrorist  net- 
work have  long  been  evident.  What  Is  now 
beginning  to  emerge  Is  the  degree  to  which 
the  links  In  this  network  have  been  pvirpose- 
fully  forged — and  continue  to  be  main- 
tained— by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  two 
chief  proxies  in  this  regard,  Cuba  and  the 
Palestinians. 

Not  until  Secretary  Halg's  charges,  and  a 
similar  statement  a  day  earlier  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Italy,  Alessandro  Petrlnl,  had  any 
Western  government  publicly  accused  Mos- 
cow of  a  major  role  in  fostering  the  network. 
Most  of  the  governments  under  siege  are  still 
reluctant  to  do  so.  They  are  unwilling  to 
risk  their  relationship  with  Moscow — or  with 
the  oil-rich  nations  supporting  the  Pales- 
tinian connections  of  the  network.  They  also 
seem  to  want  conclusive  proof  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  created  and  is  the  phantom 
mastermind  of  these  terrorist  bands. 

It's  not  that  simple.  Such  direct  control 
of  the  terrorist  groups  was  never  the  Soviet 
intention.  All  are  Indigenous  to  their  coun- 
tries. All  began  as  offshoots  of  relatively  non- 
violent movements  that  expressed  particular 
political,  economic,  religious  or  ethnic  griev- 
ances. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  support  Moscow 
hands  out  in  the  third  world  goes  to  anti- 
colonial  groups  that  are  militant  but  not 
terrorist.  Time  and  Eigaln.  however,  authentic 
left-wing  liberation  movements  slip  over  the 
line  from  organized  resistance  to  terrorist 
violence.  That  line  U  hard  to  define,  as  is 
the  very  concept  of  terrorism  itself.  Lenin's 
definition— "the  purpose  of  terror  is  to  ter- 
^r\2»"—\!i  a  useful  beginning.  The  terrorist 
tises  violence  not  to  punish  the  victim  but 
to  intimidate  the  audience,  to  impose  his 
political  will  bv  force  when  he  cannot  achieve 
it  by  democratic  means. 

The  heart  of  the  Russians'  strategy  is  to 
provide  the  terrorist  network  with  the 
goods  and  services  necessary  to  undermine 
the  industrialized  democracies  of  the  West 
More  than  half  of  the  International  terror- 
ist attacks  since  1968.  according  to  the 
C.I.A..  have  taken  place  In  Western  Europe 
and  North  America.  The  most  deadly  have 
come  In  a  strategic  crescent  from  Turkey 
westward  through  Italy  and  up  to  Ireland 
And.  as  Italy's  Red  Brigades  have  made 
clear,  the  ultimate  objective  U  "the  su- 
preme symbol  of  multinational  Imperial- 
ism." the  United  States. 

It  is  not  happenstance  that  none  of  the 
major  terrorist  attacks  have  been  directed 
against  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  of  its  satel- 
lites or  client  states. 

Some  terrorist  bands  have  suffered  their 
share  of  setbacks  in  the  last  year  or  two.  In 
Turkey,  for  example.  "The  Anarchy"— the 
warfare  between  left  and  right  terrorists  that 
accounted  for  4.000  deaths  in  1980— has  al- 
most ground  to  a  halt  since  the  new  mlU- 
tary  regime  took  over.  More  than  21.000  al- 
leged terrorists,  more  or  less  evenly  split 
between  left  and  right,  have  been  Jailed.  In 
Spain,  estimates  of  the  number  of  hard- 
core Basque  terrorists  in  Burkad  t»  Aska- 
tasuna  (ETA.)  remain  at  between  100  and 
200,  but  there  have  been  signs  of  public  dis- 


enchantment. Early  last  month,  the  murder 
of  a  nuclear  engineer  led  to  widespread  an- 
tlterrorlst  protests;  a  few  days  later,  how- 
ever, the  demonstrations  turned  in  B.TJL's 
favor  after  a  suspected  terrorist  died  while 
being  held  by  the  police. 

StUl,  it  Is  dangerous  to  draw  conclusions 
from  apparent  symptoms  of  weakness  In  the 
terrorist  network.  Public  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  a  particular  terrorist  ban<4  usu- 
ally comes  from  one  that  is  in  trouble, 
whose  members  have  been  arrested  and  are 
talking.  Moreover,  some  terrorist  groups 
have  flourished  during  these  same  years;  the 
Provisional  I.R.A.,  for  example,  has  been 
able  to  maintain  between  200  and  350  fully 
armed  members  In  spite  of  the  growing  war- 
weanness  within  its  Roman  Catholic  con- 
stituency. 

The  network,  with  Moscow's  aid,  has  come 
a  long  way  in  the  last  decade.  Once  depend- 
ent upon  large  numbers  of  Ul-equlpped 
amateurs  untrumea  in  modern  guerrilla  tac- 
tics, the  network  is  now  In  large  measure 
made  up  on  professionals,  superbly  trained, 
moving  about  the  world  in  yachts  and  hell- 
copters,  flush  with  money  picked  up  In 
multl-mllllon-doilar  kidnappings  and  bank 
robberies,  armed  with  walkie-talkies,  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  devices — and  even 
heat-seeking,  ground-to-air  Strela  missiles. 
They  have  strings  of  safe  houses  at  home 
and  established  gateway  routes  to  assured 
sanctuaries  abroad.  It  takes  only  a  handful 
of  them  to  paralyze  a  nation. 

The  roots  of  the  terrorist  network  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  Tricontlnental  Con- 
gress held  in  Havana  in  January  1966.  More 
than  500  delegates  passed  resolutions  em- 
phasizing the  need  for  close  collaboration 
between  "socialist  countries" — i.e.,  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Its  satelUtles — and  "national 
liberation  movements."  Significantly,  resolu- 
tions covered  not  only  third-world  groups 
but  also  "democratic  workers  and  student 
movements"  of  Western  Europe  and  North 
America.  The  delegates'  purpose,  they  said, 
was  to  devise  "a  global  revolutionary  strategy 
to  counter  the  global  strategy  of  American 
Imperialism." 

It  was,  unmistakably,  a  caU  for  a  Guerrilla 
International.  And  the  call  was  heeded.  Ten 
months  later,  a  new  cluster  of  more  than  a 
dozen  training  camps  for  guerrilla  fighters 
from  all  over  the  world  was  opened  in  Cuba. 
The  man  in  charge  was  Col.  Vadlm  Kotcher- 
gln  of  the  K.O.B.  It  was  the  first  major  more 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  emergence  of  the 
Guerrilla  International. 

To  be  sure.  Fidel  Castro  had  been  operat- 
ing his  own  schools  for  guerrillas  since  1961. 
starting  with  recruits  from  Latin  America 
and  Africa.  By  1964.  Palestinians  and  Euro- 
peans had  Jointed  the  ranks.  But  the  addi- 
tion of  Colonel  Kotchergln's  camps  added 
a  new  dimension.  The  men  who  were  trained 
In  these  camps  provided  the  first  generation 
of  leadership  for  the  terrorist  decade  to  come. 
The  stage  was  set  in  1968.  that  amazing 
year  when,  from  Berkeley  to  Tokyo,  a  genera- 
tion bom  after  the  last  great  war  declared 
Its  own  war  on  society  in  a  brief  but  stun- 
ning show  of  strength.  The  whole  planet 
seemed  to  be  lurching  leftward  toward  re- 
volution. Then,  it  was  over,  and  the  vast 
majority  who  had  lived  through  the  exper- 
ience left  it  behind.  But  many  of  those  with 
a  true  vocation  for  revolutionary  violence 
had  found  one  another. 

These  beginners  knew  nothing  of  the  ter- 
rorist trade;  they  lacked  money,  weapons, 
fast  getaway  routes  and  safe  havens  abroad. 
We  will  never  know  how  far  they  might  have 
gone  on  their  own.  because  they  were  never 
really  left  on  their  own.  By  1970,  any  aspir- 
ing terrorist  band  could  count  on  Cuba  or 
the  Palestinian  resistance. 

The  revolutionary  decade  of  the  1960's  had 
been  focused  in  Latin  America  as  Fidel 
Castro  preached  his  gospel  of  spontaneous. 
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popular  revolution.  But  that  vision  had  faded 
as  the  Soviet  presence  in  Cubs  Increased, 
and  now  the  fulcnim  of  revolution  had 
moved  to  the  Middle  East. 

The  Palestinians  now  had  their  own  camps 
for  foreigners.  Starting  in  Syria,  Lebanon 
and  Jordan,  they  spread  over  the  decade  to 
South  Yemen  and  then  down  Into  Moscow's 
new  African  client  states.  Angola  and 
Mozambique.  The  Palestinians  also  set  up 
such  camps  in  Algeria  and  in  Libya,  with 
the  help  of  Libyan  money  and  literally  bil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  Soviet  armament. 
Cubans  taught  in  most  of  these  camps.  East 
Germans  In  many.  North  Koreans  in  some. 

It  was  In  South  Yemen,  however — by  then 
a  Soviet  satellite  state  tightly  controlled  by 
the  K.O.B. — that  a  kind  of  postgraduate 
school  In  International  terrorism  emerged. 
The  list  of  foreign  guests  in  the  camps 
around  Aden  Included  members  of  West 
Germany's  Baader-Melnhof  gang.  Italy's  Red 
Brigades,  the  Basque  E.T.A..  the  Provisional 
I.R.A..  the  Japanese  Red  Army,  the  Tupa- 
maros  of  Uruguay  and  the  Turkish  and 
Iranian  undergrounds. 

For  most  of  them,  the  hosts  were  George 
Habash  and  his  military  commander,  Wadl 
Haddad,  of  the  Marxist  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine.  It  was  this  group, 
more  than  any  other  among  the  half-dozen 
In  the  Palestine  resistance,  that  was  most 
committed  to  internationalizing  the  struggle 
with  Israel.  The  group's  strategy;  to  de- 
velop a  multinational  terrorist  hit  team 
that  would  force  their  cause  upon  the  world's 
attention.  One  early  operation,  carried  out 
Jointly  with  El  Fatah  through  Black  Septem- 
ber, was  the  massacre  at  the  Olympic  Games 
In  Munich  In  1972.  Soon,  however,  the  Ha- 
bash-Haddad  front,  operating  out  of  Aden, 
went  Its  own  way.  Among  Its  missions:  The 
raid  on  a  meeting  In  Vienna  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  in 
December  1975  In  which  11  Arab  oil  min- 
isters were  taken  hostage;  the  occupation  of 
the  French  Embassy  In  the  Ne>therlands  in 
September  1975;  the  destruction  of  the  West 
German  Embassy  In  Stockholm  in  Febru- 
ary 1976;  the  hijacking  of  a  French  plane  to 
Entebbe  In  June  1976  and  of  a  Lufthansa 
plane  to  Mogadishu  in  Somalia  in  October 
!977. 

A  second  major  watershed  In  Moscow's 
support  of  the  terrorist  network  came  after 
the  October  War  of  1973.  For  the  first  time. 
the  Arab  military  performance  was  impres- 
sive enough  to  persuade  leaders  such  as  the 
P.L.O.'s  Yaslr  Arafat  that  there  was  some 
chance  of  a  diplomatic  road  to  peace.  The 
most  Intransigent  foes  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment with  Israel  reacted  by  forming  the 
Palestine  Rejection  Front.  And  the  Soviet 
Union,  committed  to  an  antl-Israel  policy, 
began  to  lavish  ever  greater  financial  and 
logistical  support  on  the  rejectionlsts. 

The  Cubans  started  arriving  in  large  num- 
bers to  train  guerrillas  in  the  BUddle  East. 
At  the  same  time,  Moscow  organized  exten- 
sive military  and  guerrilla  courses  for  the 
Palestinians — In  the  Soviet  Union  and  In 
East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria.  By  1977  more  than  50  such 
courses  a  year  were  running  In  the  Soviet 
bloc,  40  of  them  within  the  Soviet  Union 
Itself,  involving  thousands  of  guerrilla  ca- 
dets. In  addition,  all  the  Palestinian  guer- 
rilla formations — totaling  more  than  16,000 
°ien— are  today  wholly  armed  with  Soviet 
bloc  weapons. 

Throughout  tl^is  period,  the  Russians  in- 
sisted that  such  support  of  the  Palestinian 
cause  was  simply  a  matter  of  supporting  an 
Indigenous  liberation  movement;  they  have 
denied  any  connection  between  the  support 
and  any  international  terrorist  activities. 
In  reality,  however,  there  has  been  a 
straight  transfer  of  terrorist  skills  and  equip- 
ment from  Moscow  to  the  Palestine  resist- 
ance to  the  terrorists  of  Europe  and  beyond. 


with  the  knowledge  and  assistance  of  the 
Russians  themselves. 

Soviet-bloc  arms  were  being  shipped  from 
Eastern  Europe  to  the  Middle  East,  then 
transshipped  to  Western  European  terrorists 
through  a  Bulgarian  staging  poet  or  via 
Libya.  (The  imprisoned  co-founder  of  Italy's 
Front  Line,  Pabrlzio  Olai,  said:  "Never — 
never  I — could  the  Palestinians  have  de- 
livered Kalashnikovs  and  other  Soviet-bloc 
weapons  to  us  or  anybody  else  without  the 
Soviet  Union's  permission.")  And  privileged 
sanctuaries  for  German,  Spanish  and  Italian 
terrorists  were  sprouting  up  W\  over  Eastern 
Europe.  Four  German  terrorists  wanted  for 
the  1977  kidnapping  and  murder  of  the  in- 
dustrialist Hanns-Martln  Schleyer.  for  exam- 
ple, were  tracked  down  by  West  German  de- 
tectives taking  sunbaths  on  a  beach  in  Bul- 
garia. Top  Italian  terrorists  were  practically 
commuting  to  Prague.  And  the  movement  of 
personnel  and  tactics  between  and  among 
the  Russians,  the  Palestinians  and  the  indi- 
vidual national  terrorist  groups  was  grow- 
ing ever  greater  and  more  sophisticated. 

The  record  of  Soviet  Involvement  with 
the  terrorist  network  is  clear,  as  IQ  the  case 
histories  of  the  three  target  nations  cited 
below. 

Masked  gunmen  burst  Into  cafes.  "Are  you 
rightist  or  leftist?"  they  would  demand,  and 
then  slaughter  c«ie  side  or  the  other — or 
both.  Anybody  sitting  at  a  ground-floor  win- 
dow, watching  television,  became  fair  game 
for  the  terrorists.  Entire  cities  took  sides: 
Erzurum,  near  Turkey's  border  vrith  Iran, 
was  rightist;  Kars,  on  the  Russian  border, 
was  leftist.  One  dared  not  Journey  from  one 
to  the  other. 

In  1977,  250  political  murders  were  com- 
mitted in  Turkey:  in  1979,  the  number 
reached  1,500;  last  year  it  climbed  above 
4,000 — ^the  world's  worst  case  of  raging  ter- 
rorist warfare.  Not  until  the  army  took  over 
power  last  summer  and  started  its  massive 
arrests  of  suspected  terrorists  did  the  blood- 
shed begin  to  diminish. 

There  were  a  host  of  logical  reasons  for 
the  violence  In  Turkey.  A  closed,  medieval 
Islamic  society  had  been  suddenly  trans- 
formed by  Kemal  Ataturk's  poat-World  War 
I  revolution,  swept  into  the  modem  age, 
but  political  corruption  had  rotted  the  be- 
ginnings of  parliamentary  government.  En- 
demic poverty  and  a  50  percent  youth  unem- 
ployment had  stirred  textbook  urban  unrest. 
Leftist  revolutionary  groups  appeared.  But 
the  explanation  for  the  burst  of  terrorism 
In  Turkey  is  to  be  found  elsewhere:  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Vladimir  N.  Sakharov  used  to  work  for 
the  K.O.B.'s  Department  Vm,  which  en- 
compasses the  Arab  states.  Afghanistan, 
Iran,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. When  he  defected  In  1971,  he  told  Amer- 
ican Interrogators  about  three  major  Soviet 
missions  in  his  zone.  They  were: 

1.  To  sabotage  Saudi  Arabia's  oil  fields 
and,  if  possible,  dislodge  Its  pro-Western 
monarohy. 

2.  To  build  terrorist  cells  In  the  Arab  oU 
sheikdoms  around  Kuwait  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  offering  scholarships  and  guerrilla 
training  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  To  mount — as  reported  in  John  Bar- 
ron's book  "KGB" — a  "brutal  campaign  of 
urban  terrorism,  kidnapping  and  assassina- 
tion against  Turkey." 

Generally  speaking.  Tttrkey  has  rated  lit- 
tle public  attention  In  the  Western  world. 
Yet  It  is  a  land  mass  of  enormous  import- 
ance, the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion member  charged  with  defending  the 
eastern  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean;  Its 
strategic  Importance  to  the  West  has  In- 
creased dramatically  since  the  fall  of  the 
Shah  in  Iran.  Turkey  has  been  coveted  by 


the   Russians  since   the  days  of  the  first 
czars. 

According  to  Sakharov,  the  latest  expres- 
sion of  that  desire  began  in  the  early  1060*8 
when  the  K.G.B.  began  recruiting  promis- 
ing young  left-wing  Turks  for  a  terrorist 
movement.  They  were  eventually  shipped 
secretly  to  Syria  for  guerrilla  training,  with 
the  arrangements  made  by  two  K.O^.  agents 
working  out  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Da- 
mascus. Turkey's  terrorist  cadets  soon  were 
enrolled  in  other  Palestinian  camps,  from 
Lebanon  and  Jordan  to  South  Yemen,  and 
taken  in  hand  by  Habash  and  Haddad.  By 
1970.  a  group  of  them  had  already  been 
caught  by  police  In  the  act  of  mounting  a 
terrorist  hit.  Time  and  again  In  the  years 
that  followed.  Turkish  graduates  of  Pales- 
tinian camps — Russian -supervised  or  lo- 
cated in  Russian-run  South  Yemen — were 
picked  up  as  they  made  their  way  back 
home,  loaded  down  with  Sovlet-bloe 
weapons. 

For  the  most  part,  these  newly  trained 
terrorists  Joined  a  sprawling  youth  group 
called  Dev  Gene  and  its  military  arm.  the 
Turkish  Peoples  Liberation  Army.  Its  bomb- 
ings, shootings,  holdups,  kidnappings  and 
killings  of  police  brought  about  the  declara- 
tion of  martial  law  in  1971.  Two  years  later, 
the  Turkish  Army  kept  its  word  and  held 
free  elections.  Meanwhile,  the  Liberation 
Army  and  Its  smaller  associates  in  the  left- 
wing  underground  had  dug  deeper,  built  up 
enormous  new  arsenals  of  Soviet-bloc  we^>- 
ons  (40,000  guns  were  seized  by  police  over 
the  next  four  years)  and  tightened  Its  ties 
with  the  Habash-Haddad  front. 

The  Palestinians,  too,  had  worked  assidu- 
ously under  martial  law  to  build  up  terror- 
ist cadres  in  Turkey.  As  their  noted  hijacker 
Leila  Khaled  proudly  announced  to  the  Is- 
tanbul dally  Hurryet  on  May  26,  1971.  Ha- 
bash's Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  (P.P.L.P.)  was  "sending  Instruc- 
tors to  Turkey  in  order  to  train  Turkish 
youth  in  urban  guerrilla  flghtlng,  kidnap- 
pings, plane  hijackings  and  other  matters 
...  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  more 
difficult  than  In  the  past  for  the  Turks  to 
go  and  train  in  P.FX.P.  camps  abroad."  The 
P.F.L.P.  "has  trained  most  of  the  detained 
Turkish  underground  members."  she  added. 

Eventually  the  leftist  terrorists  of  Turkey 
came  to  be  splintered  among  dosens  of 
Marxist  revolutionary  bands.  But  rightist 
terrorism  has  a  clearer  profile.  It  belongs  to 
Col.  Arpaslan  Turkes.  whose  Paramilitary 
Idealists  are  also  known  as  the  "Gray 
Wolves" — they  howl  when  their  leader  ap- 
pears before  them.  The  colonel  was  a  late 
starter  in  political  terrorism,  depending 
Initially  on  a  neo-Nazt  party.  By  the  time 
he  turned  his  Gray  Wolf  terrorists  loose  In 
the  early  1970's.  he  could  Justifiably  claim 
to  be  responding  to  Communist  provoca- 
tion. The  terrorists  left-wing  retaliated,  and 
the  two-way  kill  rate  rose  Inexorably.  Right- 
wing  military  officers  supplied  weapons  to 
right-wing  killers,  while  the  Soviet  Union 
accelerated  shipments  to  the  leftists.  Bugs 
consignments  of  Soviet-bloc  arms  were 
smuggled  in  from  Bulgairia.  trucked  over- 
land or  shipped  by  sea.  On  June  3.  1977. 
Turkey's  security  officers  stopped  the  Greek 
cargo  vessel  Vasoula  In  the  Bosporus,  coming 
from  Vama.  Bulgaria.  She  was  carrying  67 
tons  of  armaments,  much  of  It  earmarked 
for  the  left-wing  underground  In  Turkey. 
The  T^lrtcish  Government's  protest  to  Bul- 
garia got  nowhere. 

Late  In  1978.  martial  law  was  Imposed 
again,  but  the  level  of  violence  continued  to 
soar.  The  terrorism  was  producing  a  corpse 
an  hour  when  the  army  once  again  took  over 
the  nation  last  summer.  As  was  true  in  its 
earlier  Interventions  In  I960  and  1971.  the 
armed  forces  said  they  were  seeking  to  rescue, 
rather  than  replace,  a  democratic  order  un- 
der  siege.   They   kept    their   promise   those 
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times,  restoring  clvUUn  rule,  snd  most  ob- 
servers are  reasonably  sure  they  will  do  so 
again.  Meanwhile,  the  terrorUt  kill  rate  has 
dropped  from  one  an  hour  to  one  a  week. 
NOBTHimN    ouuurD 
When    Northern    Ireland's    shooting    war 
started  In  1969,  the  Protestants  had  all  the 
guns.  The  Roman  Catholic  Provisionals  had 
nothing  but  a  few  molderlng  weapons  left 
from  the  IJt.A.'s  storied  battle  for  freedom, 
about   half  a  century  before.   They  had   to 
rely  at  first  on  American  weapons — trickling 
In.  three  or  four  at  a  time,  in  the  false  bot- 
toms of  suitcases — and  on  American  dollars. 
The  millions  of  Irish  Americans  who  bank- 
rolled the  Provoa  thought  they  were  support- 
ing a  continuation  of  the  conflict  that  ended 
In  1922  with  Ireland's  winning  Its  Independ- 
ence from  Great  Britain.  The  Protestant  ma- 
jority m  the  six  Northern  counties  still  under 
British   control    had    been    freezing   Roman 
Catholics — many  of  them  wretchedly  poor — 
out  of  Jobs,   housing  and  public  life.   The 
IJLA.  presented  itself  as  engaged  In  an  open 
and  aboveboard  war  against  religious  perse- 
cution :  a  war  to  reunite  the  N<wth  with  the 
South. 

In  fact,  as  the  Provisional  IJl.A.s  news- 
paper. An  Phoblacht.  has  made  clear,  it  was 
and  remains  a  war  "to  demolish  the  colonial 
regime  In  the  Northern  war  zone  and  the 
Quisling  regime  In  the  Free  State  of  Ire- 
land"— In  other  words,  a  war  against  both 
North  and  South.  It  was  also  a  w&i  to  "edu- 
cate the  workers  to  destabilize  capitalism 
and  International  Imperialism."  as  the  Provos 
told  Controtnformazlone.  the  house  organ 
of  Italy's  Red  Brigades. 

The  I.R.A.  has  come  a  long  way  since  Its 
early  days  of  dependence  upon  the  United 
States.  Fund  raising  Is  mostly  done  at  home 
nowadays,  by  means  of  protection  packets, 
brothels,  massage  parlors  and  bank  stlckups. 
And  the  Incoming  hardware  is  largely  Soviet 
made.  It  took  only  a  few  years  to  make  the 
transformation  with  the  help  of  the  Inter- 
national terror  network. 

The  first  definitive  signal  the  Provos  re- 
ceived that  their  weapons  shortage  might  be 
ending  came  In  the  autumn  of  1971.  An  un- 
known man,  using  the  all  purpose  name  or 
"Mr.  Freeman,"  dropped  by  to  say  that  4.5 
tons  of  modem  arms  made  in  Czechoslovakia 
might  be  available.  Maria  McOulre,  who 
wrote  a  book  about  life  among  the  Provos, 
later  reported  that  one  of  their  leaders. 
David  OConnell,  wandered  on  the  Continent 
from  Paris  to  Berne  to  Amsterdam  to  make 
the  connection,  "followed  by  the  Czech  and 
Soviet  secret  police."  Then  he  made  contact 
with  Omnlpol,  an  arms  factory  in  Prague 
nm  by  the  Czech  security  police,  who  in 
turn  had  been  tightly  controlled  by  the 
K.O.B.  since  the  1968  Soviet  Invasion  O'Con- 
nell  eventuaUy  did  order  4.5  tons  of  bazoo- 
kas, rocket  launchers,  hand  grenades  and  the 
like,  but  the  166  crates  were  Intercepted  by 
police  In  Amsterdam.  While  the  Provos  were 
shattered  by  the  loss  of  their  first  big  arms 
consignment,  their  source  was  assured  from 
that  point  on. 

By  then,  the  IRA.  was  getting  to  be  a 
focus  of  worldwide  revolutionary  interest 
second  only  to  the  Palestinian  resistance 
me  first  I.R.A.  contingents  were  dispatched 
to  Jordanian  guerilla  camps  in  1969  and 
were  soon  drawn  into  George  Habash's  Inner 
™  ,  October  1971.  Provo  leaders  were 
guests  of  honor  in  Florence  at  the  historic 
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The  keynote  address,  on  the  Palestinian 
resistance,  was  given  by  Italy's  radical  Marx- 
ist thinker,  Antonio  Negri.  The  delegates 
then  spent  a  full  day  listening  to  the  I.R.A.'s 
Seamus  Costello  as  he  analyzed  the  experi- 
ence of  Exiropes  oldest  guenllla  army.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  at  the  meeting  to 
smuggle  weapons  In  heavy  trailer  trucks 
across  the  Continent  to  the  I  Jl.A. 

In  May  1972, 1.R.A.  leaders  sat  in  at  the  flret 
International  terrorist  summit,  organized 
by  George  Habash  in  Baddawl,  Lebanon. 
And  two  months  later,  in  Paris.  Habash's  Pal- 
estinian Front  and  the  armed  bands  of  12 
other  nationalities  signed  a  formal  "Declara- 
tion of  Support"  for  the  Provisional  IRA 
Fifty  Provos  were  selected  for  advanced  guer- 
rilla training  in  Lebanon.  Before  long,  there 
was  a  steady  flow  of  IJl.A.  men  to  South 
Yemen  for  work  with  Wadl  Haddad.  There 
on  the  shooting  range.  In  Haddad  s  private 
movie  house  at  camp,  they  mingled  with  the 
men  at  the  top. 

The  connection  began  to  pay  off  at  once 
During  1972,  the  Habash-Haddad  front  held 
a  series  of  secret  meetings  In  Dublin  orga- 
nizing the  multinational  terrorist  team  that 
would  operate  under  Carlos  the  Jackal,  vvhen 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  weapons  were  di- 
vided up  among  them,  the  Provisionals  got 
the  lion's  share.  Soon,  Carlos  himself  was 
taking  the  trouble  to  procure  explosives  for 
the  Provos  from  an  anarchist  weapons  supply 
in  Zurich.  Italy's  Red  Brigades  hailed  the 
IRA.  as  "an  unrenounceable  point  of  refer- 
ence for  generalized  warfare  of  the  European 
continent."  The  operational  plans  of  duban 
Intelligence  for  1972  stipulated  that  "Cuba 
would  train  the  I.Rj\.  m  terror  aud  guer- 
rilla warfare  tactics."  Col.  Mummar  el-Quad- 
dafi  of  Libya  offered  "arms  and  support  for 
the  revolutionaries  of  Ireland."  Within  a  year 
the  cargo  vessel  aaudla  steamed  out  of  Trip- 
oli toward  the  coast  of  Ireland  bearing  250 
Kalashnlkov  rifles  and  other  weapons— flve 
tons  of  the  very  best  Soviet  bloc  hardvnu-e— 
for  the  I.R.A.  It  was  seized  by  the  Irish 
Navy. 

By  1976.  the  Provos  were  training  in  Libyan 
guerrilla  camps,  as  they  were  still  doing  last 
year.  Eyewitnesses  have  reported  their  pres- 
ence at  such  sites  as  Tokra.  northeast  of 
Benghazi,  where  Cuban  Instructors  offer  the 
wortds  most  advanced  courses  In  sabotage 
and  at  Camp  Az-Zaulah  studying  weaponry' 
explosives,  sabotage  and  psychological  war- 
fare with  guerrillas  from  West  Germany 
Spain.  Greece  and  Brittany. 

Every  move  to  arm  and  train  the  IRA 
has  pushed  it  further  toward  Its  ultraleft 
benefactors,  who  see  Northern  Ireland  as  a 
prized  battleground.  Civil  war  In  the  sU 
counties  puts  great  strains  on  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  is  interiocked  with  the  en- 
tire Western  structure  of  trade.  Industry 
banking  and  military  alliances.  No  wonder 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  as  early  as  1972  was 
sponsoring  a  worldwide  campaign  "against 
British  repression  In  Ireland.  "  piloted  by 
hoary  front  groups  like  the  International 
Union  of  Students,  the  Worid  Federation  of 
Democratic  Youths  and  the  World  Peace 
Council. 

All  this  has  brought  Northern  Ireland 
closer  than  any  other  country  In  the  West 
to  the  kind  of  conflict  that  Marxist  revolu- 
tionaries call  a  civil  war  of  long  duration. 
And  the  Provos  show  no  signs  of  wanting  to 
reach  a  political  settlement. 

Uke  the  most  extreme  of  their  Protestant 
counterparts,  they  have  consistently  blocked 
every  possible  peaceful  solution.  In  1973  they 
helped  kill  off  a  power-sharing  plan  In  a 
new  Northern  Ireland  Assembly  by  planting 
48,000  pounds  of  explosives.  "We  see  no  fu- 
ture In  power-sharing."  they  said.  Later  In 
1973  they  helped  consign  the  promising  8un- 
nlngdale  agreement  to  obUvlon  by  breaking 
their  own   ceaae-flre— the   last   they  would 
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ever  agree  to— after  Just  three  weeks.  "There 
Is  absolutely  no  question  of  another  cease- 
fire or  truce, "  they  later  declared.  In  the 
summer  of  1979,  they  klUed  off  the  best 
proposition  yet  for  a  federated  Ireland,  "the 
Fitzgerald  plan."  by  blowing  up  Lord  Mount- 
batten  on  his  fishing  boat. 

The  Fitzgerald  plan  was  "unacceptable" 
they  said  flatly,  a  week  after  Mountbatten's 
death.  Their  spokesman  was  Ruatrt  O'Bra- 
dalgh.  an  I.R.A.  man  of  30  years'  standing 
and  president  of  their  lawful  political  arm, 
the  Provisional  Sinn  Fein.  "We  do  not  want 
a  confederation  of  the  South  with  the 
North,"  he  declared.  "Nor  do  we  want  an  in- 
dependent Ulster.  We  want  a  general  dis- 
mantling of  the  existing  establishments  In 
the  Irish  Republic  and  Ulster  both." 

What  then  does  the  Provisional  IJl.A.  have 
In  mind  for  Its  own  version  of  a  free  and 
united  Ireland?  "We  want  a  Democratic  So- 
cialist Republic,"  replied  O'Bradalgb.  some- 
thing "thlrd-worldlsh,"  a  bit  like  "Allende's 
Chile,"  flavored  with  thoughts  from  Colonel 
Qaddafl's  "Green   Book,"   "similar  to  Com- 
munism but  not  exactly  like  It";  Marxist  In 
analysis.  If  not  necessarily  In  practice,  de- 
signed   to    "nationalize    industries,    control 
the   means  of  production  and  distribution 
and   take  over  agriculture  under  state-run 
cooperatives";    emphatically    "not    German 
Social  Democracy  "  and  not  quite  a  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  either,  but  almost. 
"We  could  not  risk  having  parties  around 
who  want  to  bring  colonialism  back.  There 
would  have  to  be  a  reckoning  with  them." 
Meanwhile,  as  the  Provos  keep  saying,  the 
12-year-old  war  must  go  on.  By  late  1978,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Londonderry  ob- 
served:  "The  Catholic  community,  like  the 
whole  community  In  the  North,  Is  sick  and 
tired   of   the    Provisional    IRA."    But   It   Is 
doubtful    whether    the    Provos    take    much 
notice.    They   do   not    really   require   to    be 
loved.  They  never  did  need  more  than  a  few 
hundred  professional  guerrillas  to  hold  down 
a  British  army  30  or  40  times  their  size.  So 
long  as  they  can  count  on  the  International 
terror  network  for  hardware  and  sanctuary, 
their   civil    war   can   probably   last   In   per- 
petuity. 

rrALT 
In  May  1975,  Carlo  Floronl,  a  31-year-old 
Italian  high-school  teacher,  was  arrested  In 
Switzerland  while  attempting  to  change 
$100,000  of  Italian  ransom  money  Into  Swiss 
francs.  Back  In  Italy,  Floronl  was  convicted 
and  Imprisoned  for  his  role  In  the  terrorist 
kidnapping  and  murder  of  his  closest  friend. 
Four  years  later,  from  his  prison  cell,  he  pro- 
vided the  public  virtth  Its  first  authentic 
look  Inside  the  Italian  terrorist  movement. 

During  that  same  year,  1979,  a  Judge  In 
Padua  offered  his  prognosis  of  the  nation's 
political  health:  "It  seemed  to  me  that  .  .  . 
a  tragic  moment  was  approaching  for  the 
community — Insurrection  and  civil  war." 
There  was  a  terrorist  attack  somewhere  In 
the  country  once  every  three  hours. 

Floronl  described  a  complex  political- 
paramilitary  structure  that  was  Europe's 
most  sophisticated  model  of  modem  revolu- 
tionary warfare.  His  revelations  sent  shock 
waves  through  the  nation. 

Throughout  the  decade.  Italians  had  been 
sure  that  their  terrorist  affliction  was  a  na- 
tive cancer,  free  of  foreign  influence.  To  be 
sure,  Italy  lacked  the  religious  confrontation 
that  had  Ignited  Ireland  or  the  ethnic  hatred 
that  had  flred  Basque  terrorism.  But,  as  ex- 
pert analysts  pointed  out.  It  did  offer  causes 
enough  for  the  outbreak:  The  nation  had 
been  relentlessly  misgoverned  for  30  years. 
Social  and  economic  deformities  abounded. 
Moreover,  Italy's  Communist  Party,  the  larg- 
est In  the  West,  had  been  moving  toward 
partnership  with  the  political  establishment, 
leaving  a  huge  revolutionary  vacuum  on  the 
left. 
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Thus,  left-wing  intellectuals  of  the  left 
refused  to  perceive  the  terrorists  as  anything 
but  misguided  revolutionaries  and  resolutely 
closed  their  eyes  to  possible  foreign  links. 
Italy's  allies  shared  this  view.  As  late  as  1978, 
the  C.I.A.  refused  an  Italian  Government  re- 
quest for  help  In  finding  the  kldnapi>ed  for- 
mer Premier,  Aldo  Moro,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the  Italian  Red 
Brigades  had  any  International  connections. 

In  fact,  the  Italian  terrorists  were  Inti- 
mately cormected  with  the  glottal  terrorist 
network.  Their  apparatus  had  two  tiers.  One 
was  an  open  and  legal  political  (UTn,  the 
Autonomous  Area,  operating  seminars,  in- 
ternational conferences,  counterculture 
bookshops  and  a  chain  of  private  broadcast- 
ing statioms.  Its  leaders  were  the  intellectual 
gurus  of  Italy's  left.  The  other  tier  was  a 
secret,  terrorist  branch.  It  Included  dozens 
of  different  units — ^the  Red  Brigades,  with 
500  armed  members,  and  smaller  bands,  such 
as  Front  Line,  with  200  to  300  more.  The 
two  tiers  were  mutu€jly  srupportlng.  with  a 
so-called  Second  Society  of  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  law-abiding  citizens  offering 
the  terrorists  acceptajoce  and  protection. 
And  whole  apparatus  was  closely  linked  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  terrorist  surro- 
gates, seekUig  to  destabilize  a  major  West- 
ern democracy. 

Floronl  was  the  first  Important  member 
of  the  underground  to  talk  publicly  about 
Its  oonnectlons  with  the  I.R.A.  and  the 
German  and  Basque  terrorists.  Not  imtll  1980 
was  the  Soviet  link  first  established:  Half 
the  founding  leaders  of  the  Red  Brigades  and 
several  top  leaders  of  the  Autonomous  Area 
had  been  trained  by  the  K.G.B.  In  special 
camps  In  Czechoslovakia  before  1968. 
Patrlzio  Peel,  a  former  member  of  the  Red 
Brigades'  High  Strategic  Command,  then 
confirmed  that  this  training  of  cadres  had 
continued  througout  the  1970's. 

Peel  added:  "All  the  arms  reaching  the 
Italians,  of  whatever  make  or  provenance 
save  those  taken  from  policemen  «md 
Oarablnleri.  were  coming  from  a  single  dis- 
tribution center  stocked  by  Palestinian 
formations."  Consignments  picked  up  off  the 
Lebanese  coast  and  off-loaded  In  Venice,  he 
said,  had  been  divided  among  Italians, 
Germans,  IRA.  Provisionals  and  Spanish 
Basques. 

More  than  1.000  accused  terrorists  were  In 
prison  by  the  end  of  1980.  and  some  100  of 
them  made  detailed  confessions.  Police 
raids  turned  up  scores  of  safe  houses,  tons 
of  weapons  and  archives  covering  10  years  of 
terrorist  growth.  "Operationally  speaking, 
the  worst  is  over."  Gen.  Umtoerto  Capuzzo. 
the  national  commander  of  the  Carabinlert, 
said  a  few  weeks  ago.  Yet  even  as  he  spoke, 
there  was  evidence  that  his  optimism 
might  have  been  misplaced.  New  terrorist 
incidents  have  occurred.  And  the  deadly 
curve  seems  to  be  rising  again. 

The  nations  of  Europe  have  made  a  start 
on  a  coordinated  approach  to  combatting  the 
inttmatlonal  terrorist  network — a  kind  of 
counterterror  network.  The  interior  minis- 
ters of  all  10  Common  Market  nations,  along 
with  those  of  Spain,  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land, have  been  meeting  periodically  on  the 
matter  for  nearly  three  years.  They  have 
found  ways:  harmonizing  their  technical 
procedures,  from  car-plate  identification  to 
fingerprinting,  and  sharing  their  computer- 
ized Information. 

West  Germany's  computers  In  Welsbaden, 
for  Instance,  now  give  officials  throughout 
Europe  access  to  10  million  items  of  infor- 
mation on  the  life  histories,  travels,  dental 
work,  reading  habits  and  musical  preferences 
of  known  terrorists  all  over  the  world  Other 
nations  are  creating  similar  data  banks 
mere  has  also  been  an  Increased  exchange 
of  ajitlterrortst  expertise  as  more  nations  set 
i^  ^"^  special  commando  units  mod- 

eled on  West  Germany's  Leatherheads  (the 


QB.Q.  9),  Britain's  celebrated  6.KS.  and  the 
French  Gendarmerie's  Intervention  Group 
(G.I.GJi.). 

But  direct  action  against  individual  terror- 
ists cannot  do  the  Job  alone.  Leaders  of  the 
target  nations  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
need  to  deal  with  the  larger  groups  of  law 
abiding  citizens  who  lend  the  terrorists  sup- 
port— the  accomplices  among  whom,  as  Mao 
put  it,  the  terrorist  can  swim  like  fish  In 
the  sea.  The  technique  of  establishing  such 
a  two  tier  structure,  as  in  Italy,  has  had  a 
broad  application  among  European  terror- 
ists. 

The  way  was  pointed  more  than  a  century 
ago,  in  Czarist  Russia,  by  a  Moscow  revolu- 
tlomuTT  named  Nicholas  Ishutin  It  was  he 
who  first  suggested  the  combination :  an  un- 
derground terrorist  force  operating  within 
the  protective  ring  of  an  open  political  party 
of  law-abiding  citizens.  The  public  arm 
preaches  revolution,  covers  for  the  under- 
ground, shields  It  from  the  police.  The  terror- 
ists are  presented  as  authentic — if  sometimes 
"misguided" — revolutionaries.  And  they  need 
not  fear  Informers  because  of  what  the  Mafia 
calls  Omeria,  the  law  of  silence. 

The  willingness  of  Secretary  Haig  and  the 
President  of  Italy  to  go  public  with  charges 
of  Soviet  involvement  in  the  terrorist  net- 
work may  lend  strength  to  a  public-informa- 
tion attack  on  the  two-tier  technique.  What 
Is  needed  Is  extensive  public  debate — In  tiie 
media,  at  the  universities,  among  Intellectu- 
als In  general — cutting  through  old  romantic 
concepts.  Left-wing  terrorism  Is  not  built 
upon  authentic  revolutionary  goals  of  Jus- 
tice and  equity  for  the  working  class.  It  seeks 
everywhere  to  dismantle  free  societies,  forc- 
ing constitutional  governments  to  behave 
like  police  states.  And  civilians  paired  with 
the  terrorists  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  ma- 
nipulation by  the  network's  Soviet  sponsor. 

For  all  the  value  of  government  crack- 
downs and  educational  programs,  these  ter- 
rorists have  noticeably  Improved  their  self- 
protective  apparatus  and  tactics.  Smaller 
bands  are  emerging,  less  vulnerable  to  infil- 
tration, less  susceptible  to  public  pressure, 
and  armed  with  the  latest  technological 
weapons  of  destruction. 

There  remains  the  other  option  open  to 
governments  under  siege,  the  optlcHi  they 
have  been  so  loath  to  take.  They  can  directly 
confront  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba  and  the 
Palestinians,  using  the  weapons  of  diplomacy 
and  trade  to  halt  the  transfer  of  terrorist 
goods  and  services.  They  could  attempt  to 
mobilize  world  opinion  against  the  network, 
raising  the  Issue  In  the  United  Nations  and 
other  International  forums.  They  could 
bring  economic  pressures  on  Moscow  and  the 
network's  other  linchpins. 

In  fact,  given  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  danger  it  poses  to  free  nations 
everywhere.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  West  can  settle  any 
other  Issues  between  them  so  long  as  the 
issue  of  world  terrorism  goes  unresoivea. 


SENATOR  PAUL  LAXALT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause my  distinguished  colleague,  Sen- 
ator Paul  Laxalt  of  Nevada,  is  a  longtime 
personal  friend  of  President  Ronald  Rea- 
gan, there  has  been  much  media  com- 
ment about  the  Laxalt-Reagan  relaticm- 
ship. 

A  March  29. 1981,  article  by  writer  Phil 
Gailey  in  the  Washington  Star  expresses 
much  of  my  sentiment  about  the  valuable 
role  my  Nevada  colleague  is  playing  In 
trying  to  turn  around  past  imwise  na- 
tional policies. 

As  Americans,  we  can  all  give  thanks 
for  a  dedicated  patriot  like  Senator  Lax- 


alt  who  has  such  a  unique  position  and 
can  directly  advise  the  President  in  the 
effort  to  solve  our  problems  and  insure 
less  Government  intervention  Into  the 
life  of  the  average  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  this 
excellent  news  story  with  my  colleagues,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  view- 
point be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows : 

Nics  Oirr  Patn.  Laxalt  Tbtino  To  Uss  Ciom 
"StLEcrvrB.T" 

Paul  Laxalt,  the  Senates  genial  hotUne  to 
President  Reagan,  says  he  values  his  friends 
over  power.  Since  landing  in  the  center  of 
power  on  Nov.  4.  when  his  old  friend  Ronald 
Reagan  won  the  White  House,  the  RepubUcan 
senator  from  Nevada  has  been  gathering 
plenty  of  both. 

When  Laxalt  speaks,  people  listen.  So  be  la 
being  careful  not  to  abuse  his  Infiuence  on 
either  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue — a  task 
made  easier  by  his  style  and  nature. 

He  has  made  a  special  effort  not  to  under- 
mine Senate  Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker. 
He  has  refused  to  aUow  himself  to  be  used  by 
fellow  conservatives  to  drag  the  president 
into  some  right-wing  political  thickets  at  a 
time  when  Reagan  is  trying  to  keep  attention 
on  his  economic  program.  And  be  has  de- 
clared a  moratorium  on  speaking  engage- 
ments In  an  effort  to  bold  down  bis  public 
profile  and  to  stay  out  of  the  news  as  much 
as  possible. 

Laxalt,  the  Senate's  all-around  nice  guy. 
can  be  counted  on  to  help  out  his  colleagues 
on  personal  matters.  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, a  liberal  Democrat,  used  Laxalt  to  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  R«'itg«n  to  a  mano- 
rial service  being  planned  to  honor  Kennedy's 
late  brother  Robert.  And  Laxalt  made  sure 
the  president  \inderstood  the  Importance  of 
attending  a  dinner  honoring  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond,  the  old  conservative  warborae 
from  South  Carolina. 

"If  there's  some  matter  a  colleague  might 
find  It  awkward  to  express  to  the  president, 
I  will  Inseri  myself  on  a  selective  basis,"  said 
Laxalt.  whose  friendship  with  Reagan  goes 
back  to  the  '60s  when  both  were  governors 
of  neighboring  states. 

"On  a  typical  day  a  senator  wlU  cotne  to 
me  and  say  he  has  been  unable  to  get  a  re- 
sponse from  the  State  Department,  ch'  some 
other  office,  and  I  try  to  help  out  If  I  can. 
And  there  always  are  invitations  people  want 
me  to  take  to  the  president.  I  give  him  the 
ones  I  think  are  important." 

As  Reagan's  long-time  friend  and  confi- 
dante, Laxalt  has  been  walking  the  line  be- 
tween old  friendships  and  new  power  with 
hardly  a  wobble. 

"Paul  does  everything  with  grace."  said 
Sen.  Orrln  Hatch,  R-Utah.  "He  knows  almost 
Instinctively  what  the  president  Is  thinking 
and  feeling.  With  me  he  has  got  a  lot  of  in- 
fluence. I'd  do  almost  anything  he  asked  me 
to." 

Laxalt  said  he  Is  "very  comfortable  with 
the  way  I  have  been  handling  his  unique 
status.  "My  relationship  with  the  president 
is  more  personal  than  political,  and  I  try  to 
be  careful  not  to  abuse  It."  said  the  senator, 
who  managed  Reagan's  presidential  cam- 
paign and  belongs  to  Reagan's  "kitchen 
cabinet"  of  advisers. 

A  Senate  friend  says:  "Paul  doesnt  have 
to  tell  the  president  what  he  thinks  about 
something  because  they  both  think  alike  on 
most  things  anyway." 

Laxalt.  a  silver-haired  conaervatlTe  who 
wears  red  turtle-hide  boots  that  are  as  hard 
to  find  these  days  as  a  colleague  who  sp«^ 
111  of  him,  offers  his  advlc*  to  the  president 
when  asked,  uses  hU  Influence  to  do  smaU 
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favors  for  his  colleagues  on  both  side  of  the 
aisle  and  tries  to  serve  as  Reagan's  "eyes  and 
ears  In  the  Senate." 

Some  Senate  watchers  had  predicted  that 
Laxalt  would  play  this  latter  role  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Baker,  the  new  majority  leader.  But 
so  far  that  hasn't  happened. 

Par  from  challenging  Baker's  leadership, 
Laxalt  has  strengthened  It.  It  was  Lazalt 
who  nominated  Baiter  for  the  post  after 
some  Republican  ideologues,  who  have  never 
forgiven  the  Tennessee  senator  for  support- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  treaties,  tried  to  mount 
a  movement  to  block  Baker's  ascension  to  the 
top  Senate  Job. 

And  when  some  Republican  senators  tried 
to  use  him  early  on  to  make  an  end  run 
around  Baker,  Laxalt  refused  to  play  along. 
"The  one  thing  I  won't  do  (with  his  White 
Hous*  connection)  Is  to  Invade  the  preroga- 
tives of  Howard  Baker,"  he  said.  "I  dont 
want  anybody  to  think  they  can  go  around 
the  leadership  through  me." 

Laxalt  s  deference,  no  doubt,  has  made  life 
easier  for  Baker.  He  views  Laxalt  "e  special 
relationship  with  Reagan  as  a  "valuable  as- 
set" to  the  Senate  and  adds,  "Paul  has  In- 
vented a  role  for  himself  that  Is  unique  and 
Is  playing  It  exquisitely." 

Baker,  who  Invited  Laxalt  to  sit  In  on  all 
Republican  leadership  meetings,  said  he  re- 
lies on  the  Nevada  senator  "extensively"  In 
formulating  Senate  strategy  and  for  "con- 
veying the  Senate  view  to  the  president  and 
his  Inner  circle." 

Laxalt  delivers  both  the  bad  and  good  news 
to  his  friend  In  the  Oval  OfBce.  Last  week,  for 
example,  Laxalt  told  Reagan  that  his  credi- 
bility was  on  the  line  with  some  farm  state 
senators  on  the  Issue  of  the  grain  embargo. 

Reagan  opposed  the  embargo  during  the 
presidential  campaign  but  has  been  reluc- 
tant to  lift  it  since  taking  office  despite  re- 
minders of  his  campaign  pledge  to  do  lust 
that. 

"I  try  to  give  the  president  readings  on 
the  pulse  of  the  Senate  and  the  grain  em- 
bargo Is  one  example. "  he  said.  "I  indicated 
to  him  the  very  intense  feeling  by  some  sen- 
ators who  view  it  as  a  matter  of  his  credi- 
bility." 

Some  Republican  conservatives  would  have 
preferred  Laxalt  as  their  Senate  leader.  But 
that's  not  his  style.  Unlike  many  of  his  col- 
leagues, he  has  never  sought  power  through 
the  traditional  route  of  committee  chairman- 
ships or  large  staffs. 

"Paul  Is  not  interested  In  the  mechanics 
and  kind  of  responsibilities  that  go  with 
leadership  posts. "  said  one  Republican  sen- 
ator. "He  prefers  to  exercise  Influence 
through  personal  relationships.  In  fact,  some 
people  think  he  Is  a  little  lazy.  But  he  doesn't 
care  about  titles  and  all  that.  He  knows  he 
has  influence  with  the  president  and  can  use 
It  when  he  wants  to." 

Michael  K.  Deaver,  a  top  Reagan  aide,  calls 
Laxalt  "the  strongest  outside  Influence"  on 
the  president.  The  senator  says  he  trlea  to 
use  that  Influence  "selectively." 

For  example,  he  confided  to  some  of  his 
Republican  colleagues  in  the  Senate  his  un- 
happiness  with  some  of  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  M.  Halgs  choices  for  top  State 
Department  posts.  But  when  asked  whv  he 
didn't  go  to  Reagan  with  his  objections, 
Laxalt  said  he  wasn't  about  to  run  to  the 
president  every  time  he  disagreed  with  a  per- 
sonnel decision." 

"Paul  knows  that  Reagan  doesn't  particu- 
larly care  for  some  of  the  people  his  Cabinet 
officers  selected  for  Jobs,  but  they  both  un- 
derstand that  who  conduct*  the  orchestra  Is 
more  Important  than  who  Is  playing  clarinet 
or  flute."  said  one  Republican  senator. 

But  another  Republican  colleague  grum- 
bled that  Laxalt  had  refused  to  use  his  Influ- 
ence with   Reagan   to  get  more  ""true  con- 


servatives" named  to  key  administration 
posts.  ""It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  during 
the  transition  you  needed  to  touch  base  with 
Paul  on  Job  appointments,"'  said  this  sena- 
tor. "'Some  good  names  were  brought  to  his 
attention,  but  there  were  very  few  he  would 
push  for."" 

More  recently,  Laxalt  has  disappointed 
some  right-wingers  by  going  along  with 
Baker's  effort  to  keep  such  controversial  is- 
sues Ew  abortion  and  school  prayer  off  the 
Senate  agenda,  a  decision  that  has  the  White 
House's  blessing. 

Still,  in  their  hearts  they  know,  as  Sen. 
Jesse  Helms  put  it,  that  Laxalt  "reflects  the 
president's  thinking,  he's  a  nice  guy  and  his 
philosophy  Is  right." 

Paul  Weyrlch  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Survival  of  a  Free  Congress  believes  con- 
servatives should  be  a  little  mare  under- 
standing of  Laxalt's  situation. 

"I  have  always  found  him  willing  to  re- 
spond to  any  conservative  effort.""  said  Wey- 
rlch. "'The  problem  now  Is  that  he  has  In- 
credible pressure  on  his  time.  He"s  a  con- 
duit to  the  president  for  everyone  from  me 
to  Ted  Kennedy  "" 


RARE  II  REVIEW  ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  S.  842,  the  RARE  H  Review  Act  of 
1981,  which  I  introduced  on  March  31, 
1981,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  843 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "RARE  II 
Review  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  a.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"RARE  II""):  and 

(2)  Congress  has  received  the  RARE  II 
final  environmental  statement  Issued  Janu- 
ary 4.  1979.  and  has  received  Executive  Com- 
munication 1504  of  April  16.  1979,  recom- 
mending certain  areas  for  inclusion  In  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  Justice,  Judge,  or  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
hear,  determine,  or  review,  or  to  Issue  any 
writ,  process,  order,  rule,  decree,  or  comment 
with  respect  to  the  legal  or  factual  suffi- 
ciency of  the  RARE  II  final  environmental 
statement  (dated  January  1979). 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  order  of  a  court, 
department,  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State  whether  Issued  before  or 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided. 
"That  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
limit  Judicial  authority  to  determine  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
conduct  RARE  II  In  areas  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Eastern  Wilderness  Act  of 
1976  (Public  Law  93-622.  88  Stat.  2096). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  dlrecto  that  with  respect  to  national 
forest  lands  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian : 

(1)  the  RARE  II  review  and  evaluation  of 
national  forest  lands,  except  those  lands  re- 
maining in  the  further  planning  category 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act  or  those  lands 
recommended  for  wilderness,  shall  be 
deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  all  land  manage- 
ment plans  required  for  such  lands  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974  as  amended  bv  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  (Pub- 


lic Law  94-588) ,  to  be  an  adequate  considera- 
tion of  the  suitability  of  such  lands  for  in- 
clusion in  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System: 

(2)  lands  recommended  for  wilderness  In 
the  RARE  II  final  environmental  statement 
but  not  placed  Into  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  by  Act  of  Congress  be- 
fore January  1,  1986,  shall  after  that  date 
no  longer  be  considered  as  recommended  for 
wilderness  and  shall  be  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section 
and  section  7  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  lands  remaining  In  further  planning 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act  and  (A)  not 
recommended  for  wilderness  by  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985,  or  (B)  recommended  for  wilder- 
ness by  September  30,  1986,  but  not  placed 
Into  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  by  Act  of  Congress  before  January  1. 
1988,  shall  after  those  respective  dates  no 
longer  be  considered  as  remaining  In  further 
planning  or  recommended  for  wilderness  and 
shall  be  treated  as  lands  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section, 
and  section  7  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  directs  that  with  respect  to  national 
forest  lands  east  of  the  one-hundredth 
meridian : 

( 1 )  areas  which  were  subject  to  the  RARE 
II  review  and  recommended  for  wilderness, 
shall  become  Wilderness  Study  Areas  as  de- 
fined in  the  Eastern  Wilderness  Act  (88  Stat. 
2096,  Public  Law  93-622)  upon  enactment  of 
this  Act:  Provided  That  such  areas  shall 
after  January  1,  1983,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  be  managed  for  uses 
other  than  wilderness,  unless  Congress  other- 
wise directs,  and  shall  be  deemed,  for  the 
purposes  of  all  land  management  plans  re- 
quired for  such  areas  by  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resource  Planning  Act 
of  1974  as  amended  by  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94- 
588)  to  have  been  given  adequate  considera- 
tion of  the  suitability  of  such  areas  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System. 

(2)  areas  subject  to  the  RARE  II  review 
and  not  recommended  for  wilderness  shall 
be  managed  for  uses  other  than  wilderness, 
unless  Congress  shall  otherwise  direct,  and 
shall  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  all  land 
management  plans  required  for  such  areas 
by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  as  amended 
by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976  (Public  Law  94-688)  to  have  been  given 
adequate  consideration  of  the  suitability  of 
such  areas  for  Inclusion  In  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

Sec.  5.  Unless  expressly  authorized  and 
directed  by  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  not  conduct  any  further  state- 
wide, regional,  or  national  roadless  area  re- 
view and  evaluation  of  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem lands  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
their  suitability  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

Sec.  6.  The  designation  of  any  wilderness 
area  shall  not  lead  to  the  creation  of  protec- 
tive perimeters  or  buffer  zones  around  any 
such  wilderness  area.  The  fact  that  non- 
wlldemess  activities  or  uses  can  be  seen  or 
heard  from  areas  within  a  wUdemess  shall 
not.  of  Itself,  preclude  such  activities  or 
uses  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  wilderness 
area. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  review  any  National  Forest  System  lands 
for  Inclusion  In  the  National  Wilderness 
F>reservatlon  System  unless  expressly  author- 
ized by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  adopted 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act;  and  no 
such  lands  shall  be  managed  for  protecting 
their  suitability  for  possible  wilderness  des- 
ignation unless  authorized  to  be  reviewed 
Dursuant  to  this  section. 
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DISASTER  LOAN  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  introduced  S.  865,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  provide 
equity  for  disaster  relief  applicants.  At 
that  time,  I  inadvertently  failed  to  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  legislation  printed  In  the 
Record.  I  therefore  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  S.  865  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  866 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(c))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

""(4)  Notwithstanding  section  5(b)  (6)  and 
any  other  provision  of  law,  any  application 
for  assistance  under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(4)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  acted  upon 
by  the  Administration  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  In  effect  on  the  date  such  ap- 
plication is  received  by  the  Administration. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
determination  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
In  effect  on  a  certain  date  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  any  rule  or  regulation 
prescribed  after  such  date." 


MESSAGE    PROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authoritv  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  2,  1981,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  on  April  6,  1981,  received  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  simdry  nominations: 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  April  6, 
1981,  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


MESSAGES   PROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REVISED  BUDGET  PROPOSALS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  42 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  documents- 
which,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1981,  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
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ices,  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  March  10,  1981, 1  forwarded  to  the 
Congress  a  fully  revised  1982  Budget  with 
specific  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1981  and 
1982  and  clearly  stated  targets  for  1983 
through  1986.  I  have  already  submitted 
to  the  Congress  the  supplemental  budget 
requests,  rescissions  and  deferrals  for 
1981  and  budget  amendments  for  1982 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  act  upon 
my  proposals. 

My  Budget  Reform  plain,  first  pre- 
sented February  18th  and  submitted  in 
detail  on  March  10th,  was  one  of  four 
parts  of  my  comprehensive  program  for 
the  Nation's  economic  recovery.  The 
Budget  plan  called  for  substantial  budget 
savings  and  a  redirection  of  Federal 
Government  activities.  It  included  more 
than  200  proposals  for  spending  reduc- 
tions, user  charges  and  off-budget  sav- 
ings that  are  necessary  to  put  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  a  path  toward  fiscal 
responsibility. 

We  have  already  provided  extensive  in- 
formation on  the  proposed  budget  sav- 
ings. However,  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  fully 
understand  the  reasons  for  the  planned 
budget  savings.  Accordingly,  I  have  di- 
rected the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  compile  a  document  to  make 
available  additional  details  on  the  spe- 
cific savings  proposals. 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  be 
useful  to  the  various  committees  and 
subcommittees  of  the  Congress  as  they 
consider  my  proposals. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  April  7, 1981. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

At  11:19  ajn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  pursuant  to  section  451  (a) 
of  Public  Law  96-374,  the  Spesiker  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Student  Financial  Assistance 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Missouri;  and  the  following  from  private 
life:  Mr.  John  Brademas,  of  New  Yoi*, 
and  Mr.  Kenneth  Ryder,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  618.  An  act  to  ccHivey  certain  Interests 
In  public  lands  to  the  city  of  Angels,  Calif; 
and 

H.R.  1628.  An  act  to  provide  an  exception 
to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  August  30, 


1980  (26  Stat  391:  43  VB.C.  946) .  with  regard 
to  certain  lands  In  Riverside  County,  Calif. 

At  1 :  45  pjn.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  pursuant  to  Public  Law  301 
of  the  78th  Congress,  the  chairman  of 
the  Cwnmittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  appointed  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy for  the  year  1981:  Mr.  Biacgi,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  McCloskey,  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  ex  officio. 

The  message  also  announced  that  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  46,  United 
States  Code,  section  1126c,  the  Speaker 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House :  Ms.  Ferrako  and  Mr. 
Carrey. 


At  3:45  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  following  joint  resolution: 

SJ.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  9.  1981.  as  "African 
Refugee  Relief  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill.  In 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  1643.  An  act  to  confirm  a  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  by  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Railway  Co.  and  Southern  Pacific  Co.  to 
A.  C.  Taber  and  his  wife.  Mary  Taber. 


HOUSE  BILIB  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  618.  An  act  to  convey  certain  Inter- 
ests In  public  lands  to  the  city  of  Angels, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

HJt.  1528.  An  act  to  provide  an  exceptkn 
to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  August  30, 
1980  (26  Stat.  391;  43  U.S.C.  945)  with  re- 
gard to  certain  lands  In  Riverside  County, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

H.R.  1643.  An  act  to  confirm  a  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  by  the  Cenu^  Pa- 
cific Railway  Co.  and  Southern  Padflc  Co.. 
to  A.  C.  Taber  and  his  wife.  Mary  Taber. 
to  the  Committee  oo  Ez>ergy  and  Natural 
Resources. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communicatirais  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reptMts,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

BC-875.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  National 
School  Limch  Act  and  the  ChUd  NutrtUon 
Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

BC-876.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrtcultjire.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  animal  welfare  enforce- 
ment report;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. NutrlUon.  and  Ptorestry. 

EC-8T7.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  tranamlttlng.  pursuant 
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to  Uw.  reports  on  eight  vlolatlona  of  the 
Anti-Deflclency  Act  occurring  between  1969 
and  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

EC-B78.  A  communlcstlon  from  the  Comp- 
troller Oenersl  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Weak  Internal  Controls  Make  Some  Navy 
Activities  Vulnerable  to  Fraud,  Waste,  and 
Abuse";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
BC-879.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"DOD's  Use  of  Remotely  Piloted  Vehicle 
Technology  Offers  Opportunities  for  Saving 
Lives  and  Dollars";  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-880.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  for  flscal 
years  1983  and  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-881.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  a  cost-benefit  anal- 
ysis of  Increased  natural  gas  pipeline 
safety  regulation;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Trans  "lortatlon. 

EC-882.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  transmitting  notice  of  a  re- 
view of  a  municipal  waste  comprehensive 
plan,  pursuant  to  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-883.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  fifth  annual 
report  on  the  child  support  enforcement  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

BC-884.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  SUtes  International 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  trade  between  the 
United  states  and  the  nonmarket  economy 
countries;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-885.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  copies  of  international  agreements  other 
than  treaties,  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States  within  the  past  60  days;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 886  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  orders  suspending  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens  under  section  244(a)(1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC  887.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  that  tne  annual  report  of  the  Council 
is  incomplete  and  will  be  delayed  by  2 
months;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
CXDMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  BJr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Joseph  Robert  Wright.  Jr  .  of  New  Tork 
to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Raymond  A.  Peck.  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion. 

(The  above  nominations  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Scl- 
<mce.  and  Transportation  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  thev  be  confirmed 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 


before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

NOMINATION  OF  BATKOND  A.  PCCX 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  support  the  nomination  of 
Raymond  A.  Peck,  Jr.,  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration   (NHTSA). 

Mr.  Peck  has  been  asked  to  fill  a  job 
which  is  Important  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  American  public  and  to 
our  national  economy.  Deaths  and  In- 
juries on  our  public  highways  have 
reached  staggering  proportions.  The  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  reports  that  during 
1980  alone  more  than  53,000  men, 
women,  and  children  were  killed  and 
over  2.000,000  people  suffered  disabling 
injuries  in  automobile  accidents.  The 
direct  and  indirect  cast  tc  society  of  these 
deaths  and  disabling  Injuries  Is  astro- 
nomical. 

In  1979  motor  vehicle  accidents  cost 
$35.8  billion  In  lost  wages,  medical  ex- 
penses. Insurance  administration  costs, 
and  property  damage.  Additional  indi- 
rect costs  stem  from  society's  assumption 
of  financial  support  through  social  se- 
curity and  other  Government  programs 
for  crash  victims  and  their  dependents 
or  survivors. 

In  light  of  these  figures,  no  one  should 
underestimate  the  importance  of  pro- 
moting motor  vehicle  safety.  Govern- 
ment has  a  legitimate  and  essential  role 
to  play  In  promulgating  practical  regu- 
lations designed  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
people  killed  and  maimed  on  the  Na- 
tion's highways.  Mr.  Peck  has  assured 
the  Senate  that  he  recognizes  NHTSA 's 
vital  role  and  will  strive  to  further  It. 

Recent  history  notwithstanding,  there 
Is  no  reason  why  NHTSA  should  not  be 
able  to  work  harmoniously  with  the  pri- 
vate sector,  particularly  the  automobile 
industry.  Safety  can  and  should  be  de- 
manded of  all  manufacturers  who  wish 
to  sell  their  products  to  American  motor- 
ists. In  view  of  the  generally  superior 
safety  records  of  cars  built  in  America, 
the  domestic  auto  makers  will  be  making 
a  grave  mistake  If  they  fail  to  seize  the 
opportun'ty  to  take  the  lead  on  auto 
safety.  This  Is  not  a  time  for  minimal 
compliance  with,  or  elimination  of,  safe- 
ty regulations,  but  rather  a  time  for  af- 
firmative leadership  in  auto  safety  de- 
sign. If  trafiSc  deaths  continue  to  In- 
crease as  automobiles  get  smaller  and 
more  fuel  efBcient.  It  could  well  turn  out 
that,  in  Just  a  few  years,  the  market  may 
demand  better  auto  safety  as  suddenly 
as  It  demanded  better  fuel  economy. 
Foresight  Is  the  key. 

Regardless  of  who  has  the  lead,  basic 
auto  safety  cannot  be  treated  as  an 
option,  like  fancy  hubcaps.  Where  the 
Industry  fails  to  provide  basic  needs, 
NHTSA  should  provide  practical  regula- 
tions.  While  it  Is.  of  course,  legitimate 
for  NHTSA  to  consider  the  present  crisis 
In  the  domestic  industry,  the  companies' 
financial  diflflculty  should  not  be  used  as 
an  excuse  for  rolling  back  presently 
existing  safety  regulations. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues In  wishing  Mr.  Peck  well.  His 
job  will  be  diflJcuIt.  He  should  realize, 
however,  that  if  NHTSA  falls  to  demand 


basic  auto  safety,  the  Congress  wUl  be 
called  upon  to  step  in  and  mandate  auto 
safety  by  law.* 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Thomas  J.  Pauken,  of  Texas,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  ACTION  Agency  (together  with 
majority  and  additional  views)  (Exec.  Rept. 
y  (— v) . 

(The  above  nomination  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr,  QARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Lionel  H.  Olmer,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  International 
Trade. 

William  H.  Morris,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Richard  T.  Pratt,  of  Utah,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
June  30,  1981. 

Richard  T.  Pratt,  of  UUh.  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  June  30.  1985. 

John  S.  R.  Shad,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring June  5.  1982. 

John  S.  R.  Shad,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  term  expiring  June  5,  1986. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BELLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue code  of  1954  to  provide  an  investment 
tax  credit  for  the  Installation  of  certain  fire 
prevention  equipment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson)  . 
S.  879.  A  bUl  to  anjend  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  daylight  saving 
time  shall  begin  each  year  on  the  last  Sun- 
day In  March  rather  than  the  last  Simday 
In  April;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  taxpayer 
conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  In 
war  may  elect  to  have  his  Income,  estate,  or 
gift  tax  payments  spent  for  nonmllltary  pur- 
poses;   to   create   a   trust   fund    (the   World 
Peace  Tax  Fund)   to  receive  these  tax  pay- 
ments; to  establish  a  World  Peace  Tax  Fund 
Board  of  Trtistees;   and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  RUDMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WsicKea,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hijddlzs- 
TON,    Mr.    Baucds,    and    Mr.   Hata- 

KAWA)  : 

S.  881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  small.  In- 
novative firms  In  federally  funded  research 
and  development,  and  to  utilize  Federal 
research  and  development  as  a  base  for 
technological  Innovation  to  meet  agency 
needs  and  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
strength  of  the  Nation's  economy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERQER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jepsen)  : 

S.  882.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974    to   Impose   additional    restrictions   on 
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the  maintenance  and  disclosure  of  mailing 
lists  by  Government  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatakawa)  : 
S  883.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  construct  improvements  on 
Redbank  and  Fancher  Creeks,  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
8.  884.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  programs 
to  provide  price  support  and  production  In- 
centives for  farmers  to  assure  an  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HE'NZ : 
S.  885.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  693,  7701, 
and  866  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with 
respect  to  tax  treatment  of  loans  secured  by 
stock  In  cooperative  housing  corporations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BiniDtcK) : 
S.  886.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  present  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  a  specially  struck   gold  medal   to 
Louis  L'Amour;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   ANDREWS: 
8.  887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tore  Johan- 
sen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER   (for  himself. 

Mr.    Packwood,    Mr.    Hatfield.    Mrs. 

Kassebaum.   Mr.    Levin.   Mr.   Heinz. 

Mr.    MoTNiHAN.    Mr.    Melcher.    Mr. 

Matsunaca,  and  Mr.  Tsongas)  : 

S.  888.  A  bill  to  provide  effective  programs 

to  assure  equality  of  economic  opportunities 

for  women  and  men.  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  and  Mr.  Wallop)  : 
S.  889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  capital  gains 
tax  on  the  sale  of  certain  Interests  In  quali- 
fied small  corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By    Mr.    SCHMITT    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Grasslet,  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Specter. 
Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Simp- 
son,   Mr.    East,    Mr.    Denton,    Mr. 
NUNN.    Mr.    ZORINSKY.    Mr.    Burdick. 
Mr.  Ldgar.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.   Press- 
LER,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Harry  P.  Btrd,  Jr.,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
McClitre,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Goldwateb, 
Mr.    Helms,    Mr.     Armstrong,    Mr. 
Stmms.    Mr.    Hatakawa.    Mr.    HuM- 
FHBBT,  Mr.  Warnzr,  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr. 
Mattinglt.    Mr.    Abonos.    Mr.    An- 
drews,   Mr.    NicKLES.   Mr.   D'Amato, 
and  Mr.  Qcatle)  : 
S.  890.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  improve  procedures  for  the  Issuance 
of  agency  rules;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (by  request) : 
S.  891.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  annual 
cost-of-living  adjustments  to  civil  service 
annuities,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    ROTH    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
CvoLts)    (by  request)  : 
S.  892.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Grant 
and  Cooperative  Agreement  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROTH  (by  request)  : 
S.  893.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  au- 
thority of   the  President   to  reorganize  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  under 
chapter  9  of  title  5.  United  States  Code;   to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

By    Mr.    CANNON    (for    himself!    Sir. 
ScHMrrr.  Bdr.  Laxalt.  and  Mr.  An- 
drews) : 
8.   894.   A  hill   to  exempt  rural   electrical 
cooperatives   from   fees   under   the   Federal 


Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By   lix.   MATHIAS    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Kennedy,    Mr.    Biden,    Mr.    Chatee, 

Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  B4r. 

Moynihan,  and  Mr.  Weicker)  : 

S.  895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights 

Act  of  1965  to  extend  certain  provisions  for 

an   additional    10   years,   to   extend   certain 

other  provisions  for  an  additional  7  years, 

and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAKER   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sasser ) : 
S  896.  A  bill  to  designate  the  control  tower 
at  Memphis  International  Airport  the  "Omlle 
Tower";  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  897.  A  bill  to  permit  members  and  for- 
mer members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
are  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay  and 
who  have  not  elected  to  participate  In  the 
survivor  benefit  plan   under  subchapter   11 
of  chapter  73  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
for  a  limited  period,  to  participate  In  such 
plan,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stevens.   Mr.    Goldwater,    and   Mr. 
Schmitt)  : 
S.  898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of   1934  to  provide  for  Improved 
domestic  telecommunications,  and  for  other 
piuposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr  HOLLINGS: 
S.  899.  A  bill  to  provide  a  noncontrlbutory 
educational  program  for  veterans  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
In  order  to  recognize  satisfactory  and  hon- 
orable  service,   and   for   other   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HETNZ: 
S.  900.  A  bin  to  assure  that  Job  skills  train- 
ing, and  employment  opportunities  are  fur- 
nished through  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Centers  and  other  community  based  or- 
ganizations of  demonstrated  effectiveness  In 
certain  blozk  grant  programs  Involving  the 
creation  of  urban  Jots  In  enterprise  zones, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Re3ources. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  901.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
Georgetown  Waterfront  for  the  recreational 
use  of  the  public;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  902.  A  bill  to  assure  consumers  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  cotton,  rice,  and  soybeans  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  for  other  puri>ose8;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agilculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

ByMr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  903.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increased  penalties 
for  any  person  convicted  of  using  a  firearm 
to  commit  certain  Federal  crimes  or  carrying 
a  firearm  during  the  commission  of  such 
crimes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  904.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  to  provide 
penalties  for  the  assault  or  murder  of  Presi- 
dential and  Vice  Presidential  staff  members; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  905.  A  bill  to  require  the  Inspection  of 
Imported  meat  and  meat  food  products,  to 
require  the  grading  of  meat  and  meat  food 
products,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  a  labeling  system  for 
meat  and  meat  food  products,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Levin)    (by  request) : 
S.  906.  A  bUl  to  authorize  certain  trans- 
actions Involving  the  acquisition  and  dis- 


posal of  strategic  and  critical  materials  for 
the  national  defense  stockpile;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself.  Mr. 

Tbcrmond.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Ma- 

THiAs,  Mr.  Dodo,  Mr.   Tsongas.   Mr. 

ExoN,  Mr.  PEBCY,  Mr.  Hayakawa.  Mr. 

Levin,  Mr.  Olenn,  and  Mr.  Caait- 

8TON)  : 

S.J.  R«8.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  9.  1981.  as 
"African  Refugee  Relief  Day";  considered  and 
passed. 

By  Mr.   DOLE    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Jefs^n)  : 

BJ.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  20  through  23.  1981 
as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CANNON : 
S.  878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  the  installation 
of  certain  fire  prevention  equipment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  CREDIT   FOR   INSTALLATION   OF  CERTAIN   FTEE 
FKFVENTION   EQITIPMENT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  major 
drain  on  our  economy  and  the  lives  of 
our  fellow  citizens  is  the  occurrence  of 
fire.  The  number  of  fires  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  resulting  death  rates  per 
capita,  are  among  the  highest  in  the 
industrialized  world. 

In  1979  alone,  there  were  2.7  million 
fires  reported  and  90,000  reported  in- 
juries. In  addition  to  the  human  trag- 
edies that  are  untold  in  these  prelimi- 
nary statistics  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Adminis- 
tration, the  economic  implications  from 
fires  in  that  1  year  are  also  staggering: 
Over  $5  billion  in  direct  property  losses 
and  more  than  $15  billion  in  other  costs 
such  as  insurance  premiums  and  fire  de- 
partment protection. 

These  sad  figures  suggest  a  problem 
of  national  proportions,  with  huge  so- 
cial and  economic  costs.  On  a  number 
of  occatsions ,  the  Congress  has  addressed 
this  situation,  including  creating  the 
U.S.  Fire  Administration  (under  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agen- 
cy) to  work  towards  reducing  UjS.  fire 
losses.  In  1979,  the  Congress  reauthor- 
ized programs  imder  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  and 
directed  the  Fire  Administration  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
smoKe  detectors,  heat  detectors,  and 
sprinkler  suppression  systems  in  saving 
lives,  preventing  injuries,  and  limiting 
property  damage  in  fires. 

The  report  to  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident by  the  Fire  Administration  was  re- 
leased last  month  and  reveals  wide- 
spread public  acceptance  of  detectors, 
improving  technologies  in  remote  alarm 
systems,  and  technological  break- 
throughs that  will  bnng  affordable 
sprinkler  systems  into  residences. 

But.  in  the  meantime,  the  death  toll 
will  conLnue  until  sprinkler  systems  are 
considered  as  essential  to  a  building's 
construction  as  a  floor  or  ceiling. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  that  I 
am  introducing  today  is  to  provide  tax 
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incentives  for  the  installation  of  fire  pro- 
tection features  in  such  buildings  as 
profltmaklng  nursing  homes  and  board- 
ing houses  for  the  elderly  and  other 
health  care  facilities,  hotels,  high-rise 
buildings,  restaurants,  clubs,  lounges, 
and  other  commercial  facilities. 

Specifically.  S.  878  would  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
an  investment  tax  credit  to  those  busi- 
nesses for  the  installation  of  14  cate- 
gories of  fire  prevention  equipment  in- 
cluding automatic  sprinkler  systems,  fire 
detection  systems  <  including  smoke  de- 
tectors > .  fire  alarm  systems  ( including 
remote  alarm  systems),  fire  separation 
walls,  fire  doors,  fire  pumps,  equipment 
for  the  programing  of  elevators  'with 
standby  power  to  assure  operation  and 
access  for  firemen  during  a  blaze),  and 
any  fire-ready  rooms  or  closets  contain- 
ing firefighting  tools  and  supplies. 

These  specific  items  would  be  eligible 
for  investment  tax  credit  (ITC)  treat- 
ment. Businesses  would  be  allowed  a 
credit  against  their  income  tax  liability 
for  10  or  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  their 
qualifying  investment  in  fire  prevention 
equipment.  Sprinkler  systems — the  most 
effective  fire  stopper — would  qualify  for 
a  20-percent  credit.  Among  the  remain- 
ing categories,  any  fire  prevention  prop- 
erty that  does  not  currently  qualify  for 
the  investment  tax  credit  would  qualify 
for  a  10-percent  credit.  Any  such  prop- 
erty that  does  currently  qualify  for  the 
ITC  would  be  entitled  to  an  additional 
10-percent  credit,  for  a  total  of  20  per- 
cent. These  latter  provisiwis  are  pat- 
terned after  the  business  energy  invest- 
ment credits. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  amount  of 
lost  Federal  revenues,  these  incentives 
are  designed  to  be  limited,  but  effective. 
A  further  limitation  on  cost  is  a  sunset 
provision  which  would  end  the  credit  in 
5  years,  giving  adequate  time  to  retrofit 
or  to  install  protective  measures  in  exist- 
ing or  planned  structures.  At  the  end  of 
the  5-year  period,  the  Congress  would  be 
free  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  in- 
centive and  to  decide  if  it  should  be 
continued. 

While  smoke  detectors  are  generally 
inexpensive  and  are  now  found  in  half 
the  homes  in  America,  and  while  tech- 
ncdogical  innovations  are  making  resi- 
dential sprinkler  systems  affordable  at  1 
to  2  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  new  home, 
installations  in  the  commercial  struc- 
tures targeted  by  this  legislation  are  far 
more  expensive  propositions.  Given  the 
current  economic  realities  facing  the 
United  States,  a  limited  tax  incentive  is 
warranted  for  businesses  which  must 
often  provide  for  the  safety  of  dozens, 
hundreds,  or  thousands  of  people  at  a 
time. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  residential 
sprinkler  technology  will  catch  on  since 
it  has  now  been  more  aflxnriable  than 
ever  before. 

I  would  now  like  to  add  a  personal 
note  as  to  my  growing  interest  in  fire 
protection.  Besides  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
is  under  the  legislative  purview  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  of  which  I  am  ranking 
minority   member.   I   have  shared   the 


anguish  of  my  colleagues  over  the  sense- 
less deaths  and  injuries  of  many  elderly 
persons  in  nursing  homes  across  this 
land. 

National  estimates  supplied  for  me  by 
the  Fire  Administration  reveal  an 
astounding  average  of  4.872  nursing 
home  fires  and  89  deaths  per  year  dur- 
ing the  1977-79  period.  The  effect  of  fire 
on  the  aged  is  even  worse  than  these  grim 
statistics  reveal,  however.  These  figures 
do  not  include  fires  and  deaths  in  board- 
ing houses  catering  primarily  to  elderly 
clientele  or  h£ilfway  houses  and  facili- 
ties for  the  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped with  a  large  share  of  elderly  per- 
sons. There  are  great  numbers  of  elderly 
persons  in  these  latter  types  of  housing 
who  are  unprotected  from  the  grim  reap- 
er which  comes  as  fire. 

In  1979  testimony  before  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Long  Term  Care, 
former  U.S.  Fire  Administrator.  Gordon 
Vickery.  explained  that  many  care  fa- 
cilities for  the  aged  escape  building  and 
fire  safety  code  requirements;  namely 
those  facilities  which  are  unlicensed  by 
the  States.  Vickery  stated  flatly: 

I  am  suggesting  that  the  fire  i>">tectlon 
required  for  these  occupancies  Is  not  suffi- 
cient to  adequately  protect  persons  who  ore 
physically  or  naen tally  limited  .  .  .  .  IT) he 
levels  of  Are  protection  contained  In  the 
residential  section  of  building  and  Are 
codes  are  not  adequate  to  protect  de^nstltu- 
tloinallzed  occupants  boused  In  boarding 
homes  throughout  this  country. 

The  absence  of  sprinklers  in  nursing 
homes  was  also  cited  as  a  major  factor 
in  deattis  in  nursing  home  fires  studied 
in  a  1978  report  by  the  Urban  Institute 
and  the  Nati<Kial  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion. 

While  the  20  nursing  homes  in  Ne- 
vada have,  thus  far.  been  spared  the 
grief  that  has  befallen  homes  in  other 
States,  we  have  not  been  spared  the 
tragedy  and  loss  occasioned  by  hotel  fires. 
My  general  concern  over  fires  in  elderly 
care  facilities  has  now  been  riveted  into 
a  recognized  need  for  legislation.  Nearly 
100  people  have  lost  their  lives  in  Nevada 
hotels  in  the  past  5  months.  In  the  MGM 
Grand  fire  of  November  21.  1980.  84  peo- 
ple perished  and  in  the  Las  Vegas  Hilton 
fire  of  February  10.  1981.  anottier  eight 
died. 

As  part  of  an  exemplary  effort  to  see 
that  these  tragedies  never  repeat  them- 
selves, a  distinguished  panel  of  Nevadans 
appointed  by  Gov.  Robert  List  has  com- 
piled a  list  of  recommendations,  includ- 
ing tax  incentives  to  help  with  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  retrofitting  these  hotels 
with  fire  protection  equipment.  In  its  re- 
port of  March  11.  1981.  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  Fire  Safety  Codes  specif- 
ically stated: 

The  Commission  further  recommends  that 
the  Congressional  E)eIegatlon  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  move  toward  the  development  of  rea- 
sonable Incentives  for  the  private  sector  for 
retroactive  application  of  new  Are  and  life- 
safety  features.  This  could  translate  into  tax 
incentives  such  as  investment  credits,  accel- 
erated depreciation  schedules  and  tax  credits. 
The  Commission  further  urges  the  Congres- 
sional Delegation  to  consider  calling  na- 
tional committee  bearings  In  this  regard  and 


to  submit  appropriate  bills  In  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives. 

State  legislation  responsive  to  these 
recommendations  is  being  formulated 
and  discussed  in  Nevada  at  this  time.  The 
step  that  I  am  taking  today  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  will  also  be  helpful  to  the  cause 
of  fire  prevention. 

With  550  hotels  and  motels  in  Nevada, 
my  State  plays  host  to  22  million  tourists 
from  the  other  49  States  who  visit  those 
hotels  and  motels.  The  legislation  being 
introduced  in  the  form  of  S.  878  is  im- 
portant to  every  other  Senator  who 
should  never  want  to  see  in  their  own 
States  the  loss  of  life  and  property  that 
has  befallen  Nevada  recently.  No  State 
is  immune  from  fire  tragedy.  Two  weeks 
after  the  MGM  Grand  holocaust,  26  ho- 
tel guests  in  a  Stouffer's  Inn  in  Harrison, 
N.Y..  died. 

The  time  is  tragically  right  for  consid- 
eration and  passage  of  this  bill.  It  comes 
at  a  time  when  we  read  almost  weekly  of 
another  nursing  home  fire,  another  res- 
taiuTint  or  club  inferno,  another  hotel 
blaze.  S.  878  is  being  introduced  in  the 
wa*e  of  the  congressionally  mandated 
report  by  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration 
on  fire  protection  systems  and  the  recent 
report  of  the  Nevada  Governor's  Commis- 
sion on  Fire  Safety  Codes.  The  limited 
and  carefully  circumscribed  tax  incen- 
tives provided  by  this  legislation  are 
vitallv  important  to  helping  end  the  dev- 
astation wrought  by  fire  in  this  Nation. 
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By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  shall  begin  each  year  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  March  rather  than  the 
last  Sunday  in  April;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

LEGISLATION  TO   EXTEND  DATMGKT  SAVING  TIME 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  am  introducirtg  today  would  begin  day- 
light saving  time  a  month  earlier  every 
year.  Now  daylight  saving  time  begins  cm 
the  last  Sunday  in  April.  This  bill  would 
have  It  begin  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
March. 

The  history  of  uniform  time  zones  in 
this  coimtry  is  long,  complex,  and  fasci- 
nating. Established  standards  of  time 
within  the  United  States  first  came  into 
use  in  1883.  United  States  and  Canadian 
railroads  that  year  adopted  a  four-zone 
system  to  govern  their  operations  and 
reduce  the  confusion  resulting  from  some 
100  confiicting  local  Sun  times  observed 
in  terminals  across  the  country. 

During  World  War  I.  agitation  for 
"daylight  saving"  which  had  been  suc- 
cessfully tried  in  Europe  and  which  was 
advocated  as  a  measure  to  conserve  fuel 
and  increase  national  efficiency,  led  Con- 
gress to  make  time  standards  a  matter  of 
Federal  legislation.  The  resulting  Stand- 
ard Time  Act  and  the  duties  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  under  it 
rested  on  the  commerce  clause  and  the 
weights  and  measures  clause  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  act  approved  on  March  19.  1918. 
w«8  entitled,  "An  act  to  save  daylight  and 


to  provide  standard  time  for  the  United 
States. "  It  served  a  twofold  purpose.  It 
divided  the  territory  of  the  continental 
United  States  into  five  zones — eastern, 
central,  moimtain,  Pacific,  and  Alaska. 
It  also  provided  that  the  standard  time 
of  each  zone  should  be  advanced  1  hour 
for  7  months  of  each  year,  beginning  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  March  and  ending  on 
the  last  Simday  in  October,  so  that  dur- 
ing that  period  the  standard  time  in  each 
zone  should  be  1  hour  in  advance  of  the 
mean  astronomical  time  of  the  degree  of 
longitude  governing  each  zone,  respec- 
tively. That  is  exactly  what  this  bill 
proposes. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  numer- 
ous changes  in  the  daylight  saving  time 
system  since  the  original  1918  legisla- 
tion. Except  during  wartime,  daylight 
saving  time  was  an  option  left  to  the 
various  States.  By  the  summer  of  1961. 
daylight  saving  time  had  spread  to  areas 
with  a  total  population  of  roughly  102 
million  people  (about  56  percent  of  the 
population)  comprising  all  or  parts  of 
27  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
But  the  confusion  attending  the  an- 
nual change  from  daylight  saving  time 
and  back  at  some  points  or  areas  while 
others  maintained  standard  time  was 
aggravated  by  a  number  of  factors,  in- 
cluding the  wide  differences  in  length 
of  the  daylight  saving  periods  observed 
in  different  places. 

The  89th  Congress  enacted  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  of  1966  which  amended 
and  supplemented  the  1918  act.  One  of 
the  many  features  of  this  bill  was  the 
adoption  of  April  to  October  daylight 
saving  time.  The  principal  reason  for 
these  dates  was  that  those  were  the  dates 
in  use  by  90  percent  of  the  people  then 
observing  daylight  saving  time. 

In  1973.  Congress  enacted  the  Emer- 
gency Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law 
93-1821 — providing  for  year-round  day- 
light saving  time.  The  following  year 
Congress  provided  for  an  8  month  day- 
light saving  time  period,  from  the  last 
Sunday  in  February  until  the  last  Sun- 
day in  October.  The  year  after  that  the 
Nation  returned  to  6  months  of  daylight 
saving  time.  These  time  changes  and 
their  effects  were  studied  and  provide 
support  for  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  rea- 
sons for  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
There  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  advancing  daylight  saving  time  will 
produce  modest  gains  in  the  areas  of 
energy  conservation  and  traffic  safety. 
But  the  two  principal  reasons  for  mak- 
ing this  change  are:  First,  that  it  is  a 
step  toward  combating  this  Nation's  rap- 
idly rising  violent  crime  rates:  and  sec- 
ond, that  it  conforms  the  start  of  day- 
light saving  time  to  the  reality  of  most 
peoples'  lifestyles  and  preferences. 

As  the  March  cover  stories  for  both 
Time  and  Newsweek  demonstrate,  vio- 
lent crime  is  mounting,  in  February. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  warned 
about  a  reign  of  terror  In  American 
cities.  It  is  a  fundamental  resnonsibillty 
of  both  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  actions  within  their 
proper  spheres  of  authority  which  will 


combat  this  violent  crime  epidemic.  Ex- 
panding daylight  saving  time  is  one 
modest  piece  in  the  larger  puzzle  of  ac- 
tions this  Congress  can  take  to  fight 
violent  crime. 

The  administration's  final  report  on 
the  operation  and  effects  of  daylight 
saving  time  (July  1975)  showed  that 
there  was  consistently  less  violent  crime 
for  DST  periods  when  compared  with 
similar  periods  of  standard  time.  Fur- 
thermore, the  data  from  Washington. 
D.C.,  during  the  periods  studied  showed 
decreases  in  violent  crime  of  10  to  13 
percent.  The  high  correlation  between 
hourly  patterns  of  violent  crime  and  day- 
light is  strong  support  for  increasing  the 
duration  of  daylight  saving  time. 

An  independent  reason  for  an  earlier 
start  for  daylight  saving  time,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  that  it  is  popular.  It  conforms  to 
the  desires  of  the  majority  of  people  in 
this  Nation.  The  administration's  study 
of  daylight  saving  time  showed  that  of 
the  people  who  had  an  opinion  of  8 
months  daylight  saving  time,  as  opposed 
to  6  months,  almost  twice  as  many  pre- 
ferred the  longer  period.  In  April,  the  be- 
giiming  of  spring,  a  longer  evening  of 
daylight  is  far  more  valuable  to  the  vast 
majority  of  our  i)eople  than  daylight 
between  5  and  6  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  I»resident.  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  some  areas  across  the  country  that 
are  content  with  the  6-month  daylight 
saving  time  period.  I  have  attempted  to 
take  a  modest  approach  in  this  bill  and 
seek  an  extension  of  only  1  month  of 
daylight  saving  time  rather  than  2.  A  2- 
month  extension — that  is.  beginning 
daylight  saving  time  on  the  last  Sunday 
in  February — would  provide  a  symmet- 
rical daylight  to  darimess  system.  Thus, 
sunrise  and  sunset  at  the  start  of  day- 
light saving  time  would  be  the  same  time 
as  at  the  end  of  dayUght  saving  time  in 
October.  Although  I  acknowledge  the 
logic  and  increased  benefits  of  an  8- 
month  system,  my  bill  only  seeks  a  7- 
month  system.  It  returns  us  to  the  day- 
light saving  time  system  originally  estab- 
lished by  the  1918  act.  "nils  should  ad- 
equately address  the  concerns  of  those 
areas  of  the  coimtry  that  have  reserva- 
tions over  increased  daylight  saving  time. 
It  poses  a  minimal  amount  of  dislocation, 
while  presenting  us  with  the  potential  for 
significantly  reducing  violent  crime,  and 
at  the  same  time,  more  adequately  corre- 
sponding to  the  living  styles  and  prefer- 
ences of  the  majority  of  our  Nation's 
people. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a 
taxpMiyer  conscientiously  opposed  to 
participation  in  war  may  elect  to  have 
his  income,  estate,  or  gift  tax  payments 
spent  for  nonmilitary  purposes:  to  cre- 
ate a  trust  fund  (the  world  peace  tax 
fimd)  to  receive  these  tax  payments; 
to  establish  a  world  peace  tax  fimd 
board  of  trustees;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

WORLD   PEACE   TAX   FUND   ACT 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  the  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  bill  to  amend  tiie  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  in  order  to  provide  a 


way  for  conscientious  objectors  to  elect 
to  have  their  tax  payments  spent  for 
nonmilitary  purposes. 

As  each  of  us  know,  from  the  large 
volimie  oi  mail  and  personal  visits  from 
those  conscientiously  opposed  to  war.  our 
present  tax  system  is  working  a  grievous 
injustice  against  people  who.  while  not 
required  to  bear  arms,  must  still  pay  for 
others  to  do  so  and  for  the  continuing 
and  widening  arms  race.  Requiring  taxes 
for  current  military  outlay  from  people 
whose  moral  and  spiritual  background 
and  framework  forbid  them  participa- 
tion in  violent  means  of  conflict  resolu- 
tion is  a  dai^  blot  upon  our  national 
human  rights  policy. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  we  as 
a  body  should  move  to  permit  citizens 
opposed  to  war  on  moral  and  theological 
grounds,  and  who  have  entered  respon- 
sibly into  the  rigors  of  demonstrating 
ccHiclusively  their  conscientious  status, 
the  opportunity  to  have  that  portion  oi 
their  income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes  nor- 
mally spent  by  the  military  directed  to 
peace-related  activities  instead. 

William  Penn  argued  this  very  issue 
with  the  English  monarch  in  1711.  Since 
the  first  Congress  this  matter  has  been 
upon  the  legislative  agenda.  But  today, 
as  the  specter  of  nuclear  conflagration 
widens,  and  we  as  a  naticm  become  more 
ensnared  by  the  worldwide  arms  race. 
it  is  not  only  an  issue  of  equity  but  of 
urgent  moral  policy.  It  is  time  to  declare 
in  an  imequivocal  fashion  that  we  as  a 
nation  give  support  to  peacemakers.  It 
is  time  to  extend  the  long  honored  prin- 
ciple of  conscientious  objection  to  pay- 
ment of  taxes  for  the  military.  No 
citizen  should  be  forced  to  vicAate  com- 
pelling oppositiwi  to  vi(rience.  And.  yet, 
today  citizens  in  each  of  our  States  are 
under  threat  of  imprisonment  if  they 
persist  in  following  the  highest  good  that 
they  know.  Others  of  our  constituents 
are  choosing  to  earn  less  money  than 
they  could  in  order  to  maintain  a  non- 
taxable income  level. 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act  would 
not  lower  total  tax  payments  or  diminiiih 
tax  obligations,  as  many  current  deduc- 
tions now  do.  Rather,  it  recognizes  deep 
convictions  and  removes  the  awful  di- 
lemma facing  conscientious  objectors  to 
disregard  their  moral  beliefs  or  disobey 
the  laws  of  the  land.  Under  this  measure, 
conscientious  objection  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  criteria  established  by  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

Those  who  qualify,  then,  may  choose 
to  have  an  appropriate  percentage  of 
their  tax  dollars  transferred  by  the 
Treasury  into  a  trust  fund  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  bill.  "Hie  percentage  would 
be  figured  each  year  according  to  the 
amotmt  of  budgeted  "current  military 
outlay." 

An  estimated  05  to  9  percent  of  In- 
come taxpayers  would  use  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund  checkoff  if  it  became 
law.  This  is  based  on  the  membership  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  Mennonites 
and  Quakers — Friends — who  are  the 
princiiraJ  supporters  of  WPTP.  and  haw 
a  combined  membership  of  540.000.  A 
survey  taken  at  the  time  of  the  Calley 
sentence  in  1971  by  Harris  indicated  9 
percent  thought  a  soldier  not  Justlfled 
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in  shooting  an  enemy  in  war,  suid  is  the 
only  indication  known  of  a  poll  of  the 
public  at  large  on  conscientious 
objection. 

The  WPTF  fund  would  be  approxi- 
mately $180,058,000  if  0.4  percent  of  in- 
come taxpayers  used  the  fund  and  )4,- 
501,450,000  if  10  percent  used  it. 

This  fund,  administered  by  a  board  of 
citizens  appointed  by  the  President  smd 
Congress,  would  disburse  funds  to  pro- 
grams of  a  peace-related  nature. 

The  1979  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  bill 
has  been  redrafted  to  include  several  new 
activities  which  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive these  transfer  funds.  The  National 
Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolu- 
tion, which  had  a  2-year  study  commis- 
sion authorized  in  the  Educational  Serv- 
ices Act  of  the  95th  Congress,  would  be 
a  most  fitting  recipient.  Another  con- 
cordant option  added  to  this  version  is  a 
"retraining  of  workers  displaced  by  con- 
version from  military  production."  These 
alternatives  are  bold  symbols  as  well  as 
practical  ways  to  begin  to  redirect  our 
energies  as  a  nation  committed  to  bring- 
ing a  wider  peace  in  our  troubled  world. 

The  denominational  church  support 
for  this  bill  is  wide  and  growing:  The 
U.S.  Cathohc  Conference,  an  organiza- 
tion of  Catholic  bishops,  declared  in 
1973: 

We  encourage  legislative  efforts  which 
offer  citizens,  who  object  for  reasons  of 
conscience  to  paying  taxes  to  support  mili- 
tary programs,  the  option  of  allocating  a 
portion  of  their  tax  payment  to  fund  peace 
and  development  oriented  programs. 

The  10-million-member  Methodist  de- 
nomination, while  not  a  traditional 
"peace  church,"  such  as  the  Quakers, 
Mennonites,  or  the  Brethren,  supports 
the  world  peace  tax  fund  concept.  WU- 
liam  WiUoughby,  of  the  Washington 
Star,  reported  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  on 
Mays,  1976: 

The  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  the  country's  second  larg- 
est Protestant  denomination  gave  Its  en- 
dorsement to  Individuals  who.  for  reasons  of 
conaclence.  withhold  a  portion  of  their  tax 
dollars  which  would  be  used  for  war  and  pro- 
moting the  arms  race. 

The  action,  included  In  a  comprehensive 
resolution  on  world  peace  and  matters  di- 
rectly related  to  It.  Ls  reflective  of  a  growlnt; 
feeling  in  many  churches  in  the  United 
States  that  they  should  not  be  forced  into 
supporting  programs  with  which  they  have 
strong  moral  and  theological  conflicts. 

It  does  hold  as  one  of  its  official  state- 
ments the  assertion  that  "what  the  Christian 
citizens  may  or  may  not  do  is  to  obev  persons 
rather  than  God.  or  overlook  the  degree  of 
compromise  In  even  our  best  acts,  or  gloss 
over  the  sinfulness  of  war." 

The  resolution  said.  "Christian  teaching 
supports  conscientious  objection  to  all  war  as 
an  ethically  valid  position."  It  also  asserts 
that  ethical  decisions  on  political  matters 
must  be  made  in  the  context  of  the  compet- 
ing claims  of  Biblical  revelation,  church  doc- 
trine, civil  law.  and  one's  own  understanding 
of  what  God  calls  him  or  her  to  do. 

Further,  the  resolution,  approved  by 
the  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  states : 

We  therefore,  support  all  those  who  con- 
scientiously   object;    to    preparation    for   or 
participation  in  any  specific  war  on  all  wars 
to   cooperation   with   military   conacrlptlon- 


or  to  the  payment  of  taxes  for  military  pur- 
poses: and  we  ask  that  they  be  granted  legal 
recognition. 

The  United  Church  of  Christ  passed  a 
supportive  resolution  during  its  1977  gen- 
eral synod  meeting : 

Whereas,  we  look  for  guidance  from  the 
life,  teaching  and  suffering  of  Jesus;  his  pas- 
sion for  human  well-being;  bis  solidarity 
with  the  vulnerable  against  the  false  order 
of  the  day:  his  embodiment  of  peacefulness 
and  courage  in  his  ministry:  his  readiness 
to  stand  against  the  imperialism  of  his  day 
wltti  the  whole  of  bis  life,  and 

Whereas,  we  must  look  for  alternatives  to 
war   to   settle   international   conflicts,   and; 

Whereas,  a  bill  to  establish  a  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund,  i.e.,  HJi.  4897  and  S.  880,  has  been 
Introduced  In  Congress  which  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  that 
taxpayers  conscientiously  opposed  to  partici- 
pation In  war  may  elect  to  have  their  In- 
come, estate,  or  gift  tax  payments  spent  for 
nonmiUtary  purposes,  and: 

Whereas,  we  recognize  the  dilemma  of  con- 
scientious objectors  who  wish  to  pay  their 
full  share  of  taxes  but  cannot  accede  to  thus 
participating  In  war  which  Is  against  their 
beliefs,  and: 

Whereas  the  Quaker.  Brethren.  Mennonlte 
and  United  Methodist  churches  have  already 
acted  In  this  area; 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  11th 
General  Synod  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  gives  full  support  to  the  swift  pas- 
sage of  legislation  establishing  a  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund  and  urges  Individual  members  of 
the  UCC  to  write  their  appropriate  legis- 
lators. 

Possibly  the  most  compelling  affirma- 
tive statement  to  date  came  from  the 
October  7  and  8,  1978,  New  Call  to  Peace- 
making Conference  in  Green  Lake,  Wis. : 

This  meeting,  a  cooperative  effort  of  Breth- 
ren, Friends  and  Mennonites,  was  called  to 
renew  the  Historic  Peace  Churches'  commit- 
ment and  promotion  of  nonviolence  as  a 
way  of  life.  This  statement  represents  a 
distillation  of  the  resolutions  and  recom- 
mendations developed  by  27  small  groups, 
each  of  which  met  four  times  during  the 
course  of  the  Conference.  Prior  to  the  Green 
Lake  Conference  there  were  some  26  regional 
conferences  in  13  regions  involving  more 
than  1,600  people. 

CONrBONTINO   MIUTAKISM   AND   THE   ASMS   BAGS 

Because  our  security  is  in  Jesus  J^hrlst, 
we  reject  reliance  on  "national  security." 
We  reaffirm  our  membership  In  Christ's 
kingdom  and  in  the  global  community  by 
denouncing  national  and  military  idolatry. 
Because  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  we  declare 
that  the  resources  presently  wasted  on  na- 
tional military  systems  In  all  countries 
should  be  transferred  to  meet  the  genuine 
needs  of  the  world's  people. 

CONVERSION  TO  A  PEACE  ECONOMT 

With  awareness  of  the  destructive,  waste- 
ful, and  Inflationary  effects  of  military-re- 
lated expenditures,  we  support: 

1.  Research  and  action  toward  economic 
conversion  to  non-military  production,  with 
assistance  for  those  who  are  temporarily  un- 
employed during  the  process. 

2.  Transfer  of  tax  monies  from  the  military 
budget  to  programs  meeting  human  needs. 

WA8  TAX   RESISTANCE 

1.  We  call  upon  members  of  the  Historic 
Peace  Churches  to  seriously  consider  refusal 
to  pay  the  military  portion  of  their  federal 
taxes,  as  a  response  to  Christ's  call  to  radical 
disctpleship. 

2.  We  challenge  ourselves  and  also  our 
congregations  and  meetings  to  uphold  war 
tax  resisters  with  spiritual,  emotional,  legal, 
and  material  support. 

3.  We  call  on  our  church  and  conference 


agencies  to  enter  Into  dialogue  with  em- 
ployees who  ask,  for  reasons  of  moral  con- 
viction, that  their  taxes  not  be  withheld. 

4.  We  suggest  that  alternative  "tax"  pay- 
ments be  channeled  Into  a  peace  fund  Ini- 
tiated by  the  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  or 
into  existing  peace  funds  of  constituent 
groups. 

5.  We  call  on  our  denominations,  con- 
gregations and  meetings  to  give  high  priority 
to  the  study  of  war  tax  resistance  In  our 
own  circles  and  beyond. 

WORLD    PEACE    TAX    FUND 

In  keeping  with  our  past  support  of  alter- 
native service  provisions  for  conscientious 
objectors  to  the  draft,  we  urge  support  for 
congressional  enactment  of  a  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund  as  an  alternative  to  compulsory 
financial  support  of  war  and  preparation 
for  war. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said,  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Statutes  of  Religious  Freedom  In 
1799,  that— 

To  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions 
of  money  for  propagation  of  opinions  which 
he  disbelieves.  Is  sinful  and  tyrannical. 

I  am  strongly  persuaded  that  this  bill 
is  sound  in  its  approach  to  the  reduction 
of  tyranny  against  a  certain  portion  of 
our  population. 

Legally,  it  has  precedent  in  the  selec- 
tive service  statutes  which  have  recog- 
nized an  individual's  right  to  alternative 
civilian  service.  Federal  courts  have 
also  exempted  individuals,  for  religious 
reasons,  from  social  security  taxes. 

PRECEDENTS  FOR  TAX  EXCEPTIONS  FOR  CONSCIEN- 
TIOUS  OBJECTOas 

First.  Section  1402(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  provides  an  exemption 
from  payment  of  self -employment  taxes 
for  duly  ordained,  licensed  or  commis- 
sioned ministers  and  members  of  reli- 
gious orders,  or  for  Christian  Science 
practUioners  upon  their  filing  an  appli- 
cation for  exemption  together  with  a 
statement  that  they  are  conscientiously 
opposed  to,  or  because  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, they  are  opposed  to  participation 
in  an  insurance  plan  like  that  provided 
by  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Second.  Section  1402(h)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  similarly  relieves 
members  of  qualified  religious  faiths, 
primarily  the  Amish,  of  the  duty  to  pay 
the  social  securitv  tax.  By  this  code  pro- 
vision, enacted  in  1965,  Congress  ac- 
knowledged and  accommodated  the  con- 
scientious objection  of  the  Amish.  to  par- 
ticipation in  insurance  plans.  The  tax 
exemptions  provided  by  section  1402(e) 
and  1402 'h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  were  modeled  after  the  exemption 
of  conscientious  objectors  from  the  draft. 

Third.  The  revised  conscription  bill  of 
February  24.  1864.  contained  crovision 
for  conscientious  obiectors  which  allowed 
them  to  be  considered  noncombatants 
"or  shall  pay  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
dollars  to  such  person  as  the  Secretary  of 
War  shall  designate  to  receive  it,  to  be 
applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers."  U.S.  Statutes  at 
Large.  38th  Congress,  1st  session,  xm, 
page  9. 

Fourth.  In  1863  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton  made  the  following  proposition 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  Baltimore.  He 
proposed  to  create  a  special  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Freedman  and  to  exempt 
Friends  from  military  service  upon  the 
payment  of  $300  into  this  fund.  Such 
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payment  may  not  be  as  in  other  cases  to 
the  district  provost  marshal,  but  to  his 
fiscal  agent  at  Washington  to  be  credited 
on  his  books  to  the  Freedman,  and  that 
Friends  can  have  the  disbursement  of  it 
through  their  own  agents,  and  laborers. 

Fifth.  A  memorial  of  the  Society  of 
People,  commonly  called  Shakers,  con- 
tained a  brief  statement  of  the  principles 
and  reasons  on  which  their  objections 
and  conscientious  aversion  to  bearing 
arms,  hiring  substitutes,  or  paying  an 
equivalent  in  lieu  thereof,  are  founded, 
in  1818,  addressed  to  the  Legislature  of 
New  Hampshire. 

We  are  not  ungrateful  to  God  for  the  priv- 
ileges and  freedom  we  enjoy,  nor  do  we  for- 
get the  patriotic  Legislature  of  1808,  who 
considered  our  conscientious  scruples,  and 
sacred  rights  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  mi- 
litia bill;  and  concurred  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  rights  of  man,  that  we  should,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be  exempt  from  military 
duty,  and  from  all  equivalents  on  that 
account. 


Morally,  the  fimd  not  only  nurtiires 
the  individual  conscience  opposed  to  war, 
but  it  acknowledges  the  deeper  held  and 
recently  elucidated  American  social  com- 
mitment to  peace. 

Tangibly,  the  peace  fund  is  a  way  this 
Nation,  following  the  lead  of  President 
Carter,  can  speak  out  for  human  rights 
and  the  sanctity  of  Ufe,  and  call  into 
question  our  high  expenditures  to  arm 
ourselves  and  the  world.  It  is  a  way  that 
we  can  show  our  commitment  to  a  SALT 
III  reduction  in  nuclear  arms  levels  and 
greater  security  for  our  country  and  the 
world. 

And  finally,  the  world  peace  tax  fund 
allows  those  who  are  personally  com- 
mitted to  nonviolence  to  practice  it  le- 
gally in  the  support  of  the  kind  of  com- 
passionate human  service  which  has 
always  been  our  best  defense. 

This  bill  is  aimilai  to  House  bill  H.R. 
4897,  introduced  in  the  1st  session  of  the 
95th  Congress  by  Representative  Ronald 
V.  Dellums  of  California  with  28  co- 
sponsors.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
bill  will  be  reintroduced  shortly  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

S.  880 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  Act." 

Sec.  2.  World  Peace  Tax  Fund. 

(a)  Creation  of  Trust  Fund. — There  Is 
hereby  established  within  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  special  trust  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  "World  Peace  Tax  Fund" 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Fund") .  The 
Fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Fund  as  provided  in 
this  section. 

(b)  Trans»tr  to  Fund  of  Amounts  Equiv- 
alent TO  Certain  Taxes. — 

(1)  In  general.— There  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Fund  amounts  equivalent  to 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  designated  during 
the  fiscal  year  by  Individuals  under  sections 
2210.  2506,  and  6099  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  for  payment  into  the  Fund 
Such  amounts  shall  be  deposited  Into  the 


Fund,   and  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
purposes  provided  in  section  8  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Method  op  transter. — The  amounts 
transferred  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  trans- 
ferred at  least  monthly  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Fimd  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  amounts,  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1).  received  in  the  Treasury.  Proper 
adjustments  shall  be  made  in  the  amounts 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  extent  that 
prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or  lees  than 
the  amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 
Sec.  3.  Income  Tax  Payments  to  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund. 

(a)  In  General. — Subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  returns  and  records)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part: 

"Part  IX — Designation  op  Income  Tax  Pay- 
ments FOR  Transfer  to  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund 

"See.  6099.  Designation    by    Individuals. 

"(a)  In  General. — Every  eligible  Indi- 
vidual (other  than  a  nonresident  alien) 
whose  income  tax  liability  for  any  taxable 
year  is  $I  or  more  may  designate  that  his 
Income  tax  payment  for  that  year  shall  be 
paid  Into  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  eetab- 
Ushed  by  section  2  of  the  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  Act. 

"(b)  Definttions. — As  used  In  this  sec- 
tion— 
"  ( 1 )  Eligqle  individual. — 
"(A)  In  General— The  term  'eligible  In- 
dividual' means  an  Individ-ual  who  certifies 
on  his  return  of  tax  that  he  Is  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  war  In  any  form,  and 
who — 

"(1)  has  been  exempted  from  combatant 
service  and  training  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  as  a  conscientious  objec- 
tor under  section  6(J)  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  456(j)),  or 
prior  corresponding  law.  or 

"(II)  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  he  is  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  participation  in  war  in  any  form 
within  the  meaning  of  ?uch  section. 

"(B)  Verification. — ^The  Secretary  may 
require  any  taxpayer  who  makes  a  designa- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  to  provide  such 
additional  information  as  may  be  necessary 
to  verify  his  status  as  a  person  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  participation  In  war  in 
any  form. 

"(C)  Challenge  op  status. — If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  a  taxpayer  who 
makes  the  designation  provided  for  by  sub- 
section (a)  is  not  entitled  to  make  that 
designation,  then  the  Secretary  may  bring 
an  action.  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  In  which  that  taxpayer  has 
his  residence,  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  as 
to  whether  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  make 
that  designation  as  a  person  conscientiously 
opposed  to  participation  In  war  In  any  form. 
"(2)  Income  tax  LLAan-rrY. — The  term  'in- 
come tax  liability'  means  the  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  on  an  individual 
for  any  taxable  year  (as  shown  on  his  re- 
turn) reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  (as 
shown  on  his  return)  allowable  under  sub- 
part A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1.  othw  than  the  credit  allowed  by  section 
31. 

"(3)  Income  tax  PAYnraNr. — The  term  'In- 
come tax  payment"  means  the  amount  of 
taxes  imi>oeed  by  chapter  1  and  paid  by  or 
withheld  from  an  Individual  for  any  taxable 
year  not  in  excess  of  his  income  tax  liability. 
"(c)  Manner  and  Itme  op  Designation. — 
A  designation  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year, 

"(1 )  at  the  time  of  filing  the  return  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  chapter  i  of  such  taxable 
year,  and 

"(2)  at  any  other  time  (after  the  time  of 


filing  the  return  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  chap- 
ter 1  for  such  taxable  year)  specified  In 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary". 

(b)  CTlexical  Amendments — The  table  <rf 
parts  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tbei«- 
of  the  following: 

"Part  IX. — Designation  or  Income  Tax  Pay- 
ments  FOR  TkANSPER  TO   WOkLD  PEACE  TaZ 

Fund.". 

(c)  Question  Placed  on  Rbtuen:  Insteuc- 
noNS. — 

( 1 )  Subpart  B  of  part  n  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  61  of  such  Code  (relating  to  In- 
come tax  returns)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f oUowlng  new  section : 
"Sec.  6017B.  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Deeio- 

NATION  INPOKMATIOM. 

"Each  return  with  respect  to  the  tax  im- 
posed by  chapter  1  shall  Include  the  question 
'Are  you  conscientiously  opposed  to  partic- 
ipation in  war  in  any  form?',  together  with 
an  opportunity  to  respond  afflrmstlTely  or 
negatively  to  the  question.  Each  publication 
of  instructions  with  respect  to  such  return 
shall  include  an  explanation  of  the  purpose 
of  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  and  the  criteria 
for  determining  whether  one  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  6(J)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  (50  VS.C.  App  456(J) ), 
and  shall  state  that  only  a  person  who  meets 
those  criteria  may  indicate  an  affirmative  re- 
sponse to  that  question  on  the  return  and 
may  make  the  designation  provided  by  sec- 
tion 6099.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  6017B.  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  designa- 
tion Information.", 
(d)     Epfectite    Date. — The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 


(1)  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1978,  and 

(3)  any  taxable  year  ending  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1979,  for  which  the  time  for  filing  a 
claim  for  refund  or  credit  of  an  overpajrment 
of  tax  has  not  expired  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(e)  RtiLES  Applicable  to  Returns  op  Tax 
POR  Taxable  Tears  Ending  Before  January  1, 
1979.— 

(1)  Penalties  for  failure  to  pay  tax. — 
Any  civil  or  criminal  penalty  imposed  on  an 
Individual  for  falling  or  refusing  to  pay  all 
or  a  part  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4  shall  be 
vacated  and  set  aside  If  the  person  upon 
whom  the  penalty  was  imposed — 

(A)  pays  the  tax  due  (with  interest) .  and 

(B)  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  his  failure  or 
refusal  to  pay  was  based  upon  his  conscien- 
tious objection  to  participation  In  war  In 
any  form  within  the  meaning  of  section  6(J) 
of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  (60 
U.S.C.  App.  456(j) )  or  prior  corresponding 
law. 

(2)  DisposmoN  OF  amounts  collected  — 
There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Fund 
amounts  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
paid  into  the  Treasury  by  persons  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

Sec.  4.    Estate    Tax    PAYMEirtB    to    Woata 
Peace  Tax  Fund. 

(a)  In  General. — Subchapter  C  of  chap- 
ter 1 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  2310.  Designation  of  Estate  Tax  Pay- 
ments FOB  Transfee  to  Wobld 
Peace  Tax  Fund. 
"(a)   In  GENDtAL — An  eligible  individual 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  6099(b)(1)) 
may  elect  that  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
2001   on  his  taxable  estate  shall   be  trans- 
ferred when  paid  to  the  World  Peace  Tax 
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Fund  esUkbllsbed  under  section  2  of  the 
World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act.  The  election  may 
be  made  by  the  executor  or  administrator  of 
the  estate  under  written  authority  of  the 
decedent.". 

(b)  Ci.caiCAL  Amendment. — The  table  of 
contents  for  subchapter  C  of  chapter  11  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  3310.  Designation  of  estate  tax  pay- 
ments for  transfer  to  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund.". 

(c)  ErrEcnvE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  estates  of  decedents  dying  after 
December  31,  1978. 

Sac.  S.  Out  Tax  Payments  to  Worui  Peace 
Tax  Fund. 

(a)  In  Oeneral. — Subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 13  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  3506.  Designation  of  Girr  Tax  Pay- 
ments roa  Transtes  to  World 
Peace  Tax  Fond 
"(a)   In  General. — An  eligible  individual 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  6099(b)  (1) ) 
may  elect  that  tax  imposed  by  section  3501 
shall  be  transferred  when  paid  to  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund  established  under  section  3 
of  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
contents  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  13  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  folowing: 

"Sec.  35C6.  Designation  of  gift  tax  payments 
for  transfer  to  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  gifts  made  after  December  31.  1978. 

Sec.  6.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 

(a)  Certification  by  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral.—As  soon  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  as  may  be  practicable,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  determine  and  certify  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  the  percentage 
of  actual  appropriations  made  by  the  United 
States  from  the  Federal  Funds  Budget  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  which  were  made  for 
a  mUltary  purpose  The  certlflcaflon  shall  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record  upon 
receipt  by  the  Congress. 

(b)  AtTTHOtlZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS. — 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
each  year  a  certain  portion  of  the  Fund  to 
the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Board  of  Trustees 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  This  portion 
la  determined  by  applying  the  percentage  fig- 
ure derived  In  subsection  (a)  above  to  the 
money  transferred  to  the  Fund  In  each  fiscal 
year,  and  adding  to  that  sum  all  moneys  in 
the  Fund  previously  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Board  of  Trustees  but  not  yet 
appropriated  Moneys  remaining  In  the  Fund 
shall  accrue  Interest  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing rate  In  long-term  Government  bonds. 

(c)  StTRPLtTS  CovFREo  Into  Ofnebal  Fund 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  Fund  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
No  nart  of  the  monev  transfered  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  under  this  subsection  shall  be  ap- 
pronriated  or  anv  exnendltiires.  or  otherwise 
obligated,  for  military  purposes. 

Sec.  7.  Board  op  Trustees. 

»  'f'^*^*"'-'S"»«™T  OF  Board —There  Is  es- 
tablished a  World  Peace  Tpx  Fund  Board  of 
TVustees  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Board")  which  shall  be  composed  of  II 
members  appointed  as  follows : 

(1)  nine  members,  not  more  than  fl-e  from 
^same  political  party,  apnolnted  by  the 
President^  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  from  among  Individuals 
who  have  demonstrated  a  consistent  commit- 
ment   to    world    peace    and    International 


friendship  and  who  have  had  experience  with 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  International  con- 
flict; and 

(3)  two  members,  who  shall  also  meet  the 
above  criteria,  one  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  from  among  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  among  the  Members  of  the  House, 
and  both  of  whom  shall  serve  ex  officio. 

(b)  Terms  or  OmcE. — The  term  of  office 
of  each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  six 
years,  except  that  the  term  of  office  for  four 
members  Initially  appointed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  shall  be  three  years.  Members 
may  serve  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed, except  that  If  any  member  appoint- 
ed under  subsection  (a)  (3)  ceases  to  serve 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  his  term  of  office 
on  the  Board  shall  terminate  at  the  time  he 
ceases  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Each  member  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment for  one  additional  term,  but  no 
person  shall  serve  for  more  than  twelve  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Board.  Sis  Trustees  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  Filling  or  Vacancies. — Any  vacancy  in 
the  membership  of  the  Board  shall  not  affect 
Its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made.  The  term  of  office  of  any  person 
appointed  to  fulfill  the  unexpired  term  of  a 
member  shall  consist  of  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  such  member's  term. 

(d)  Chairman. — The  Board  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  from  among  Its  members. 

Sec.  8.  Duties  of  the  Board. 

(a)  Payments. — The  Board  may  make  pay- 
ments as  authorized  by  appropriation  Acts, 
by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  other  arrangement, 
under  such  conditions  and  upon  such  terms 
as  It  considers  necessary. 

(b)  Research  Funds;  Nondomestic  Pro- 
grams.— Funds  designated  for  the  purpose 
of  research  may  be  directed  to  governmental 
or  nongovernmental,  national,  or  Interna- 
tional organizations.  Funds  for  nondomestic 
programs  involving  the  providing  of  goods 
ana  services  shall  be  restricted  In  distribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  and  associated 
agencies. 

(c)  Eligible  AcrivrriES. — Activities  eligible 
to  receive  money  from  the  Board  shall  in- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to: 

(1)  the  National  Academy  of  Peace  and 
Conflict  Resolution: 

(3)  reseirch  directed  toward  developing 
and  evaluating  nonmlUtary  and  nonviolent 
solutlcns  to  international  conflict; 

(3)  disarmament  efforts: 

(4)  retraining  workers  displaced  by  con- 
version  from  military   construction; 

(5)  international  exchanges  for  peaceful 
purposes: 

(6)  Improvement  of  international  health, 
education,  and  welfare;  and 

(7)  programs  for  providing  Information  to 
and  education  of  the  public  about  the  above 
activities. 

(d)  Applications. — The  Board  shall  pub- 
lish regulations  for  the  submission  of  appli- 
cations for  funds  by  persrns  and  agencies, 
and  shall  determine  the  eligmuty  of  such 
persons  and  agencies  to  receive  pavmentsor 
loans.  Before  approving  the  application  of 
any  such  person  or  agencv  the  Board  shall 
determine,  after  a  comprehensive  review  of 
all  the  functions  and  activities  of  the  per- 
son or  agency  requesting  aoproval,  that  such 
functions  and  activities  have  a  nonmlUtary 
purpose. 

(e)  Submission  of  Budget. — The  Board 
shall  submit  Its  budget  to  the  Congress, 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress annually  on  its  activities,  and  shall  pro- 
vide a  complete  accounting  of  all  funds  re- 
ceived and  disbursed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(f)  DlSPLACEMFNT   OF  OTHER   PUNDS — It   IS 

the  intent  of  this  Act  that  the  Fund  shall 
not  operate  to  release  money  for  military 


expenditures  which,  were  It  not  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Fund,  would  otherwise  have 
been  appropriated  for  nonmlUtary  expendi- 
tures. 
Sec.  9.  Submission  or  Bttooet. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  carry  out 
the  activities  and  review  of  the  Board  which 
would  be  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  U  the  Board  were  an 
agency  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government;  and  may  establish  such  re- 
quirements as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  authority  under  this  section.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  not 
hive  Jurisdiction  over  the  Board.  The  Board 
shall  submit  its  budget,  requests  for  appro- 
priations, and  related  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress in  accordance  with  such  requirements 
and  procedures  as  the  Comptroller  General 
may  establish. 

Sec.  10.  Powers    and    Administrative    Pro- 
visions. 

(a)  Cooperation  or  Other  Agencies. — 
Each  department,  agency,  and  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Federal  Government.  Including 
Independent  agencies.  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cooperate  with  and  furnish  to  the 
B^ard.  to  the  extent  ptermltted  by  law.  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman,  "such  Infor- 
mation as  the  Board  may  require  to  fulfill 
Its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  ExEctmvE  Director;  Experts  and  Con- 
sultants— Subject  to  such  regulations  as 
the  Board  may  adopt,  the  Chairman  may — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary:  and 

(3)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Compensation. — Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  maximum  rate 
permitted  by  law  under  the  General  Sched- 
ule for  Government  employees  or  consult- 
ants, on  a  per  diem  basis,  and  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Board. 
Sec  11.  DEFiNmoNS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(1)  "military  purpose"  means  any  activ- 
ity or  program  conducted,  administered,  or 
sponsored  by  an  agency  of  the  Government 
which  effects  an  augmentation  of  military 
forces,  defensive  and  offensive  Intelligence 
activities,  or  enhances  the  capability  of  any 
person  or  nation  to  wage  war, 

(3)  "actual  appropriations  for  military 
purpose"  Includes  but  Is  not  limited  to 
amounts  appropriated  by  the  United  States 
in  connection  with — 

(A)  the  Department  of  Defense: 

(B)  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 

(C)  the  National  Security  Council; 

(D)  the  Selective  Service  System; 

(E)  activities  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
that  have  a  military  purpose; 

(F)  activities  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  that  have  a  mili- 
tary purpose: 

(O)  foreign  mUitary  aid,  and  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  made  available  to  any  country  for 
the  purpose  of  releasing  local  funds  for  mili- 
tary activities;  and 

(H)  the  training,  supplying,  or  maintain- 
ing of  military  personnel,  or  the  manufac- 
ture, construction,  maintenance,  or  devel- 
opment of  military  weapons,  InstaUatlons,  or 
strategies: 

(3)  "agency"  means  each  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  whether 
or  not  It  is  within  or  sub'ect  to  review  by 
another  agency,  but  does  not  Include— 

(A)  the  Congress;  or 

(B)  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  and 

(4)  "person"  includes  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  or  public 
or  private  organization  other  than  an  agency. 
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Sec  13.  Separabilitt. 

If  any  section,  subsection,  or  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  the  application  thereof 
to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held  in- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the 
application  of  such  section,  subsection,  or 
other  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. « 


By   Mr.   RUDMAN    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Hdddleston,   Mr.   Baucus,   and 
Mr.  Hayakawa)  : 
S,  881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
smaU,    innovative    firms    in    federally 
funded  research  and  development,  and 
to  Utilize  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment as  a  base  for  technological  inno- 
vation to  meet  agency  needs  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  and  strength  of 
the  Nation's  economy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 
small  business  innovation  research  act  of 

1981 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  with  Senators 
Weicker.  Hatch,  Huddleston,  Batjcus, 
and  Hayakawa,  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  so  as  to  significantly  strengthen 
the  role  of  this  Nation's  smaller,  tech- 
nology based  firms  in  federally  funded 
research  and  development  projects.  The 
issue  addressed  in  this  legislation  is  one 
which  plays  an  underlying  role  in  the 
ability  of  this  Nation  to  maintain  its  na- 
tional security,  to  achieve  energy  inde- 
pendence, increase  productivity,  and  pre- 
serve the  quality  of  life  we  all  enjoy.  Our 
national  strength  and  confidence  in  these 
areas  depends  upon  maintaining  a  lead- 
ing role  in  technological  superiority.  In  a 
time  characterized  by  our  decln-ng  pro- 
ductivity and  an  increasing  inability  of 
our  Nation  to  compete  in  the  world  econ- 
omy, it  is  our  feeling  that  technological 
development  holds  the  best  hope  for 
putting  this  Nation  baclc  on  its  feet  and 
in  a  position  of  preeminence  in  the 
world  marlcet  once  again. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  initial  thrust  of  this  administration 
will  be  to  focus  on  the  various  methods 
of  stimulating  the  economy  and  enhanc- 
ing our  national  productivity.  Histori- 
cally, individuals,  and  small  businesses 
have  been  responsible  for  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  s'pnificant  innovations  in 
this  country.  The  importance  of  small 
business  and  the  role  it  must  p'ay 
in  this  effort  is  clear.  Numerically. 
97  percent  of  all  U.S.  business  is  con- 
sidered small  business.  Small  bui'ness 
'  accounts  for  approximately  one-half  of 
private  employment  in  this  country  and 
43  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
In  my  home  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
for  example,  smaller  businesses  employ 
nearly  87  percent  of  the  work  force.  But 
perhaps  even  more  importantly,  small 
business  has  traditionally  been  a  leader 
in  the  field  of  innovation  and  technol- 
ogy. A  recent  study  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  found  that  from 
1953  to  1973  almost  half  of  all  major 
U.S.  irmovations  came  from  firms  with 
less  than  1.000  employees.  This  fact 
talces  on  a  larger  meaning  when  one 
considers  that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  has  found  that  almost 


50  percent  of  American  economic  growth 
stems  from  technological  innovation  and 
that  traditionally,  small  firms  have  pro- 
duced innovations  and  technical  break- 
throughs more  eCBciently  than  some  of 
the  larger  businesses.  In  addition,  small, 
high-tech  firms  have  been  shown  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  be  far 
more  cost  effective  than  larger  compa- 
nies when  engaging  in  research,  produc- 
ing up  to  24  times  more  innovations  per 
research  and  development  dollar. 

The  1977  OMB  study  concluded  that 
small  business  firms  have  inadequate  ac- 
cess to  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment moneys  and  that  "our  country  will 
lose  significant  high  technology  capabil- 
ities" in  the  absence  of  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  increase  small  business  research 
and  development  awards.  The  study  also 
found  that  larger  businesses,  those  with 
more  than  1.000  employees  use  four  times 
the  number  of  research  and  development 
employees  to  develop  and  market  the 
same  number  of  innovations.  Despite 
these  facts,  small  business'  share  of  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  funds  is 
still  about  the  same  as  it  was  4  years  ago : 
between  3  and  4  percent  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  effort. 
This  legislation  would  establish  within  all 
major  Federal  agencies  with  research 
and  development  budgets  in  excess  of 
$100  million  a  proven  mechanism,  based 
on  the  successful  National  Science  F\5im- 
dation  small  business  innovative  research 
program,  to  facilitate  small  business  par- 
ticipation in  Federal  research  and  devel- 
opment projects. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  over  the 
years  small  business  has  served  as  the 
economic  backbone  of  this  Nation  and 
has  compiled  an  impressive  record  in  job 
creation  and  employment  growth.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  technology-based 
firms.  In  1979.  Prof.  David  L.  Birch  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy prepared  a  study  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  on  the  "job  generat- 
ing process."  In  that  report  he  concluded 
that  small  businesses  with  less  than  21 
employees  created  66  percent  of  all  new 
jots  in  the  private  sector  between  1969 
and  1976.  The  studv  was  based  on  a  sam- 
ple of  5.6  million  businesses,  represent- 
ing 80  percent  of  all  private  sector  em- 
ployment. Firms  with  259  or  less  employ- 
ees produced  90  percent  of  the  6.8  mil- 
lion jobs  created  from  1965  to  1976.  A 
similar  study  in  Canada,  conducted  by 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Businesses,  found  that  those  busi- 
nesses with  fewer  than  21  emoloyees 
created  72  percent  of  all  new  jobs  in  that 
nation  for  the  period  1969  to  1977. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  dedicated  advo- 
cate of  the  free  enterprise  s"stem,  and  in 
ro  way  an  opponent  of  big  business.  Nor 
do  I  care  to  shut  off  funds  for  valuable 
universitv  research.  But.  I  do  believe  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  look  at  methods  of 
giving  small  business  Its  fair  share  of 
Federal  research  and  development  dol- 
lars considering  its  proven  ability  to  of- 
fer possibilities  for  the  future  of  techno- 
logical development. 

During  the  oast  decade,  the  growth  of 
product'vitv  in  the  United  States  has 
been  well  below  that  of  all  leading  in- 


dustrial nations,  most  notably,  Japan 
and  Germany,  even  though  both  nations 
rely  heavily  on  foreign  oil  and  pay  more 
for  their  energy  than  we  do.  With  the 
current  declne  In  our  research  and  de- 
velopment spending  and  the  consequent 
reduction  in  new  technologies,  we  must 
use  the  Imlted  resources  in  a  way  which 
insures  maximum  benefits.  I  believe  the 
answer  lies  In  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ord nated  approach  to  improving  our 
methods  of  producing  innovative  tech- 
nology. Hence,  this  bill  simply  requires 
that  agenc  es  having  research  and  de- 
ve'opment  budgets  over  $103  milliwi  es- 
tablish a  small  business  innovation  re- 
search <SBIR)  program  to  enable  small 
firms  to  develop  new  products  and  proc- 
esses that  fall  with  n  areas  of  national 
need  as  designated  by  the  agency.  The 
program  is  modeled  after  the  highly  suc- 
cessful National  Science  Foundation 
small  business  program  which  provides 
for  a  three-phased  approach  to  funding 
small,  high  technology  firms.  The  Small 
Business  Innovation  Research  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  following  developmental 
stages : 

PHASE  t 

Small  businesses  submit  proposals  to 
the  appropriate  agency  concerning  that 
agency's  research  and  development  ob- 
jectives. Those  judged  by  the  agency  to 
be  the  most  promising  projects  would 
receive  up  to  $50,000  to  determine  if  the 
research  is  technically  feasible. 
phase  n 

If  the  initial  research  proves  success- 
ful and  the  idea  marketable,  additional 
funding  ranging  from  $100,000  to 
$500,000  would  be  provided.  Special  con- 
siderat  on  would  be  given  to  those  pro- 
posals that  attract  the  attention  of  out- 
side, private  capital. 

phase  m 

Actual  producticMi  and  marketing  is 
financed  by  private  capital.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  pays  for  the  re- 
search on  the  Federal  objecUves,  while 
private  capital  pays  for  the  ccmimercial 
applicat  ons  of  the  research. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  it  is  important  to 
note  that  th  s  program  would  require  no 
additional  Federal  mMiey.  Rather,  since 
the  Uons  share  of  the  Federal  grants 
are  partially  contingent  upon  a  demon- 
strated interest  in  the  project  within  the 
private  sector,  and  private  capital  bears 
the  risk  of  transferring  the  technology 
to  the  marketplace,  the  legislation  at- 
tempts to  use  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  In  a  way  most  likely 
to  result  In  the  development  and  com- 
mercialization of  new  technologies.  Re- 
direction of  Federal  pr  orltles  and  aid  to 
a  failing  economy  are  two  cornerstones 
of  President  Reagan's  admini-^trat  on. 
The  Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
Act  will  help  build  the  foundation  nec- 
essary to  suoport  the  President's  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

s.  881 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  tind  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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Section  1.  This  Act  may  t>«  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Act  of 
1981". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  technological  Innovation  creates  jobs. 
Increases  productivity,  competition,  and  ec- 
onomic growth,  and  Is  a  valuable  counter- 
force  to  Inflation  and  the  United  States  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit;  and 

(3)  while  small  business  Is  the  principal 
source  of  significant  innovations  in  the  Na- 
tion, the  vast  majority  of  federally  funded 
research  and  development  Is  conducted  by 
large  businesses,  universities,  and  Oovem- 
ment  laboratories. 

(b)    Therefore,   the  purposes  of  this  Act 


(1)  to  stimulate  technological  innovation: 
(3)   to  use  small  businesses  to  meet  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  needs;  and 

(3)  to  Increase  private  sector  commer- 
cialization of  innovations  derived  from  Fed- 
eral research  and  development. 

Sec.  3.  Section  9tb)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (3)  and  inserUng  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(4)  to  develop  and  maintain  a  source  file 
and  an  information  program  to  assure  each 
qualified  and  interested  small  business  con- 
cern the  opportunity  to  participate  In  Fed- 
eral agency  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search programs: 

"1 5)  to  coordinate  with  participating  agen- 
cies a  schedule  for  release  of  SBIR  soliciu- 
tlons.  and  to  prepare  a  master  release  sched- 
ule so  as  to  maximize  small  businesses  op- 
portunities to  respond  to  soUcitatlons; 

"(8)  to  independently  survey  and  monitor 
the  operation  of  SBIR  programs  within  par- 
ticipating Federal  agencies;  and 

"(7)  to  report  annually  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  SBIR  programs  of 
the  Federal  agencies  and  the  Administration  s 
information  and  monitoring  efforts  related 
to  the  SBIR  programs.". 

Sec  4.  Section  9  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 
"(1)  the  term  'Federal  agency  means  an 
executive  agency  as  defined  in  section  106 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  or  a  military 
department  as  defined  in  section  103  of  such 
title; 

"(3)  the  term  'funding  agreement"  means 
any  contract,  grant,  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment entered  Into  between  any  Federal 
agency  and  any  small  business  for  the  per- 
formance of  experimental,  developmental 
or  re«arch  work  funded  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment: 

"(3)  the  term  'Small  Business  Innovation 
Reaearch  program'  or  'SBIR'  means  a  pro- 
gram under  which  a  porUon  of  a  Federal 
agency's  research  or  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  is  reserved  for  award  to  small 
business  concerns  through  a  simplified, 
standardized  acquisition  process  having  a 
first  phase  for  determining,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, the  technical  and  economic  feasibility 
of  Ideas  proposed  under  the  program,  and  a 
second  phase,  the  awarding  of  which  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  potential  com- 
mercial applications  of  the  research  or  re- 
search and  development,  to  further  develop 
the  proposed  idea  to  meet  the  particular 
agency  needs:  and  a  third  phase  where  pri- 
vate capital  pursues  commercial  applications 
of  the  research  or  research  and  development; 
phase  three  may  also  involve  follow-on  pro- 
duction  contracts   with   some   agencies  for 


products  or   processes  Intended   for  use   by 
the  United  States  Oovemment;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'research'  or  'research  and 
development'  means  any  activity  which  Is 
(A)  a  systematic  study  directed  toward  ful- 
ler scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject  stud- 
led;  (B)  a  systematic  study  directed  spe- 
cifically toward  applying  new  scientific 
knowledge  to  meet  a  recognized  need;  or  (C) 
a  systematic  application  of  new  scientific 
knowledge  toward  production  of  useful  ma- 
terials, devices,  and  systems  or  methods.  In- 
cluding design,  development,  and  improve- 
ment of  prototypes  and  new  processes  to 
meet  specific  requirements.  Such  term  does 
not  Include  studies  related  to  the  social  sci- 
ences or  the  humanities. 

"(f)  Each  Federal  agency  which  has  a  re- 
search or  research  and  development  budget  In 
excess  of  tlOO.000,000  for  any  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1983  shall  expend 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  1  per  centum  of 
such  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  not  less  than 
six-tenths  of  1  per  centum  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  not  less  than  1  per  centum  of  such 
budget  for  all  subsequent  fiscal  years  with 
small  business  concerns  specifically  in  con- 
nection with  a  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search program  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  regulations  Issued 
hereunder.  Funding  agreements  with  small 
business  concerns  for  research  or  research  and 
development  which  result  from  competitive 
or  single  source  selections  other  than  under 
an  SBIR  program  shall  not  be  counted  as 
meeting  any  portion  of  the  percentage  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

"(g)  Each  Federal  agency  required  by  sub- 
section (f)  to  establish  a  Small  Business  In- 
novation Research  program  shall  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  and  regulations  Issued 
hereunder — 

"(1)  establish  an  agency  Small  Business  In- 
novation Research  program: 

"(3)  determine  categories  of  projects  to  be 
In  its  SBIR  program: 

"(3)  Issue  SBIR  solicitations  In  accordance 
with  a  schedule  determined  cooperatively 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration; 

"(4)  receive  and  evaluate  proposals  result- 
ing from  SBIR  proposals; 

"(5)  select  awardees  for  Its  SBIR  funding 
agreements; 

"(6)  administer  Its  own  SBIR  funding 
agreemenu  (or  delegate  such  administration 
to  another  agency): 

"(7)  make  payments  to  recipients  of  SBIR 
funding  agreements  on  the  basis  of  progress 
toward  or  completion  of  the  funding  agree- 
ment requirements;  and 

"(8)  make  an  annual  report  on  the  ^BIR 
program  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

"(h)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (f),  each  Federal  agency  which 
has  a  budget  for  research  or  research  and  de- 
velopment in  excess  of  $30,000,000  for  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1982 
shall  establish  goals  sneclfically  for  funding 
agreements  for  research  or  research  and  de- 
velopment to  small  business  concerns,  and  no 
goal  established  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  less  in  annual  dollars  than  the  amount  of 
research  or  research  and  develooment  awards 
made  to  small  businesses  In  1981. 

"(I)  Each  Federal  agency  required  by  this 
section  to  have  an  SBIR  program  or  to  estab- 
lish goals  shall  report  annually  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  the  number  of 
awards  pursuant  to  grants,  contracts,  or  co- 
operative a^eements  over  $10,000  In  amount 
and  the  dollar  value  of  all  such  awards. 
Identifying  SBIR  awards  and  comparing  the 
number  and  amount  of  such  awards  with 
awards  to  other  than  small  btislness  concerns. 
"(J)  (1)  The  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy,  In  conlunctlon 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
«baU  promulgate  and  Issue  appropriate  reg- 


ulations, in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (f),  (g).  and  (h)  and  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
novation Research  Act  of  1981,  for  conduct  of 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  pro- 
grams within  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

"(A)  provide  for  simplified  standardized 
and  timely  SBIR  solicitations,  proposals,  and 
evaluation  processes;  and 

"(B)  require  Federal  agencies  to  coordi- 
nate SBIR  solicitation  release  schedules  with 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

"(2)  The  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration  shall 
furnish  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  advice  and  as- 
sistance In  the  promulgation  of  regulations 
under  this  section.". 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
do  not  authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  RtJDMAit  In 
introducing  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Research  Act  of  1981. 

Last  year,  delegates  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business 
ranked  innovation  high  on  their  list  of 
crlorlt'es  for  small  business.  Recogniz- 
ing this  concern,  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  which  I  chair,  created  a 
soeclal  Innovation  and  Technology  Sub- 
committee. Th,ls  subcommittee  is 
chaired  by  my  very  able  colleague.  Sen- 
ator RUDMAN. 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  today.  I 
believe,  addresses  not  only  the  concerns 
raised  by  the  White  House  Conference 
participants,  but  goes  to  the  heart  of 
solving  what  is  a  very  real  problem  for 
our  country  today.  And  that  is  our 
rapidly  falling  rate  of  productivity  and 
innovation. 

During  the  last  decade,  productivity 
levels  in  the  United  States  have  faUen 
well  below  those  of  all  leading  industrial 
nations.  At  the  same  time,  there  has 
been  a  sharp  upturn  in  the  annual 
growth  rate  of  out  trade  competitors, 
most  notably.  Japan  and  Germany. 

A  decrease  in  innovation  has  sadly, 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  this  sag  in  our 
productivity.  I  would  venture  a  guess 
that  it  Is  this  slowndown  in  innova- 
tion— this  lag  in  the  development  of  new 
technologies — that  is  the  major  cause 
of  dulling  of  our  competitive  edge  in 
the  world  market. 

The  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search Act  of  1981  is  designed  to  help 
solve  these  problems.  It  will  Increase 
productivity  by  encouraging  businesses 
to  engage  in  the  kind  of  enterprises 
that  create  new  jobs  and  tax  revenues 
at  a  rapid  rate.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  help  to  reduce  inflation  by  generat- 
ing new  technologies,  which  in  turn  will 
lead  to  more  and  better  products  for 
less. 

Mr.  President,  the  innovation  problem 
is  a  complex  one.  Over  the  past  several 
years,  research  by  the  Small  Business 
Committee  has  shown  that  small  busi- 
nesses provide  more  than  half  of  all 
major  innovations.  Small  firms  tradi- 
tionally produce  up  to  24  times  more  in- 
novations per  R.  k  D.  doUar  than  larger 
companies.  The  ratio  of  innovations  to 
sales  is  one-third  greater  in  small  high- 
technology   companies   than   In   larger 
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ones,  and  the  cost  per  R.  &  D.  scientist 
is  about  half  as  much. 

Big  businesses,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
increasingly  reluctant  to  begin  new  work 
on  innovation.  William  Norris,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Control  Data  Corp., 
acknowledged  this  reluctance  at  a  recent 
conference  on  technological  innovation 
sponsored  by  the  National  Governors' 
Association.  As  he  put  it : 

Many  big  corporations,  with  their  vast  re- 
sources and  well  established  markets,  are  for 
the  most  part  avoiding  risks  and  are  pri- 
marily increasing  profits  by  empbtislzlng  Im- 
provements in  existing  products.  The  rising 
cost  of  Innovation,  investor  pressure  for  Im- 
mediate earnings  and  greater  uncertainty  of 
an  unstable  economy  have  increased  the 
tendency  of  large  corporations  to  avoid  the 
risks  associated  with  truly  major  innovative 
products  or  services. 

Clearly  then,  big  business  is  not  going 
to  provide  the  answer  to  our  productiv- 
ity/innovation problem.  The  solution 
must  be  to  somehow  make  it  possible  for 
smaller  flrms — which  have  already 
shown  they  can  provide  more  than  their 
share  of  ideas,  at  a  lower  cost — to  pick 
up  the  slack. 

While  many  small,  innovative  com- 
panies are  clamoring  to  try  out  their  new 
ideas,  they  are  faced  with  the  problems  of 
raising  sufficient  private  capital  to  begin. 
Because  high  technology  concerns — 
which  have  a  far  greater  need  for  outside 
financing  than  other  businesses — are 
perceived  as  a  high-risk  venture,  inves- 
tors are  often  unwilling  to  fund  them. 
Although  some  of  these  firms  have  re- 
cently been  more  successful  in  attracting 
capital,  many  still  go  begging. 

Our  bill  attacks  this  problem  by  creat- 
ing legislation  that  would  require  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  R.  &  D.  budgets  over 
$100  million  to  establish  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Research  (SBIR)  pro- 
gram within  their  agency.  This  pro- 
gram's purpose  would  be  to  enable  small 
firms  to  develop  new  products  and  proc- 
esses that  fall  within  areas  of  national 
need  as  designated  by  the  agency.  The 
SBIR  concept  is  modeled  after  the  highly 
successful  National  Science  Foundation 
small  business  program,  which  provides 
for  three-phased  funding  of  small,  high- 
technology  flrms.  This  funding  would 
take  place  as  follows: 

PHASE    I 

Small  business  concerns  would  be  in- 
vited to  submit  to  an  agency  research 
proposals  concerning  that  agency's 
R.  &  D.  objectives.  Of  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted, those  judged  by  the  agency  to  be 
most  promising  would  be  funded  up  to 
$50,000  to  determine  if  the  research  is 
technically  feasible. 

PHASE   n 

If  the  initial  research  proves  success- 
ful and  the  idea  appears  workable,  addi- 
tional funding  ranging  from  $100,000  to 
$500,000  would  be  provided.  Phase  II  pro- 
posals that  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  outside,  private  capital  are  given 
special  consideration  in  the  evaluation 
process. 

PHASE    m 

Actual  production  is  financed  by  pri- 
vate capital. 

In  summary,  the  Government  pays  for 
the  research  on  the  F.-'deral  objectives 


<  phase  I  and  II)  and  private  capital  pays 
for  the  commercial  applications  of  the 
research  (phase  III). 

Implementation  of  the  program  would 
call  for  each  qualifying  agency  to  set 
aside  1  percent  of  its  total,  {innual 
R.  &  D.  budget  for  small  buisiness.  It  would 
be  phased  in  over  3  years  to  allow  agen- 
cies ample  time  to  prepare  their  pro- 
grams and  to  make  whatever  organiza- 
tional adjustments  are  necessary.  Each 
agency  would  select  its  own  research 
topics,  conduct  its  own  periodic  solicita- 
tions, and  make  its  own  awards. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
would  play  a  significant  role  in  the  over- 
sight of  this  program  by  coordinating  the 
release  of  program  solicitations  and 
monitoring  the  awarding  of  grants.  The 
SBA  in  turn  will  report  to  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  which  will  take  an 
active  part  in  seeing  that  the  program  is 
implemented  fully  and  correctly. 

The  program  would  require  no  addi- 
tional Federal  money.  Rather,  it  would 
use  our  limited  R.  &  D.  funds  in  the  way 
most  likely  to  result  in  tangible  economic 
benefits.  I  believe  it  is  uniquely  suited  to 
our  current  needs  since  the  lion's  share 
of  the  Federal  grant  is  partially  contin- 
gent on  a  show  of  interest  by  the  private 
sector,  and  private  capital  bears  the 
greater  cost  of  production  and  commer- 
cialization. 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  would  de- 
velop the  largely  imtapped  potential  of 
our  existing  small,  high -technology  com- 
panies, and  help  get  new  technologies 
into  the  marketplace. 

In  Japan,  research  and  development  is 
already  a  top  priority.  TTiat  country's 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  In- 
dustry recently  said  that  Japan's  future 
economic  security  will  bie  achieved 
through  technological  innovation.  It  fur- 
ther recommended  that  the  government 
increase  its  R.  &  D.  budget  consistent 
with  a  long-term  vision  for  technological 
developmrat.  While  Japan  formerly  bor- 
rowed, applied,  and  improved  upon  im- 
ported technologies — many  of  them 
American — it  is  now  planning  to  develop 
its  own. 

We  must  begin  now  to  do  the  same. 
The  Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
Act  affords  us  a  unique  opportunity  to  do 
just  this.  While  the  program  envisioned 
in  this  bill  will  greatly  assist  Federal 
agencies  in  meeting  their  R.  &  D.  objec- 
tives, it  will  also  do  much  more.  By  using 
our  most  efflcient  resource — the  small, 
high-teohnology  firm — to  develop  new 
products  and  processes,  the  program  will 
benefit  inventors  and  investors — both 
public  and  private — as  well  as  society  as 
a  whole. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatakawa)  : 
S.  883.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  construct  improve- 
ments on  Redbank  and  Pancher  Creeks, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

IMPROVEMENTS    ON   REDBANK   AND   FANCHEB 
CREEKS.   CAUr. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bUl 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  construct  improvements  on  Redbank 
and  Fancher  Creeks  in  California.  This 


is  the  same  legislation  which  Senator 
Hatakawa  and  I  sponsored  in  the  96th 
Congress  and  is  identical  to  HJl.  2321 
introduced  in  the  House  recently  by  Con- 
gressmen Pashayan  and  Coilho. 

The  Redbank  and  Fancher  Creeks. 
their  tributaries  and  related  streams  are 
located  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains.  Because  the  streams 
are  uncontrolled,  flooding  has  occurred 
frequently  over  the  past  30  years.  The 
most  serious  flood  damage  occurred  in 
1969  and  resulted  in  Fresno  County  being 
declared  a  national  disaster  area.  Lesser 
damages  occurred  in  1938,  1952,  1955, 
1956,  1965.  1972,  and  1978. 

In  1956  Congress  authorized  a  project 
investigation  for  the  Redbank  and  Fan- 
cher Creeks  stream  system,  and  in  1977 
the  district  engineer  of  the  corps  rec- 
ommended Federal  participation  in  a 
project  to  protect  the  Fresno -Clovis  area. 
In  July  1980.  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  approved  the  proj- 
ect, having  a  1.6  to  1  benefit/cost  ratio. 

The  proposed  project  is  a  straightfor- 
ward flood  control  project  with  several 
small  detention  reservoirs.  The  principal 
features  include  a  13.000-acre-foot  res- 
ervoir on  Fancher  Creek,  a  1.500-acre- 
f  oot  reservoir  on  Redbank  Creek,  and  an 
enlarged  Big  Creek  Reservoir. 

In  addition  to  flood  protecticm,  the 
Redbank-Fancher  Creeks  project  will 
produce  signiflcant  water  conservation 
and  groundwater  management  beneflts. 
Under  current  requirements,  project 
costs  will  be  shared  with  the  Federal 
Government  providing  $41,600,000.  the 
State  $9,477,000  and  local  authorities 
$6,023,000  plus  all  the  operation  and 
maintenance  costs. 

The  Redbank-Fancher  Creeks  project 
is  supported  by  the  county  of  Fresno, 
the  cities  of  Fresno  and  Clovis,  the 
Fresno  Irrigation  District,  the  Fresno 
Metropolitan  Flood  Control  District,  the 
Kings  River  Conservation  District,  the 
California  Water  Commission  and  the 
California  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources. I  am  unaware  of  any  controversy 
surrounding  the  project  or  any  environ- 
mental objections  to  it. 

I  hope  the  97th  Congress  will  move 
forward  with  early  authorization  of 
the  Redbank-Fancher  Creeks  project  to 
avoid  unnecessary  project  delays  and  re- 
sulting increased  costs  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  883 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ani  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  Of  Engineers,  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  recommended  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  is  authorized  to  construct  the 
project  for  flood  control  on  Redbank  and 
Fancher.  Creeks.  California:  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
dated  July  30.  1980.  at  an  estimated  coat  of 
$42,000,000. 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  884.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams to  provide  price  suppwt  and  pro- 
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ductlon  incentives  for  farmers  to  assure 
an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conamittee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

AGRICULTTJXE    AND    rOOD    ACT    OF    1S81 

Mr.  HKLMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  is  nearing  the  conclusion 
of  a  month-long  schedule  of  hearings  on 
the  future  of  Federal  farm  programs  and 
related  topics.  Current  farm  and  food 
statutes  expire  in  1981,  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  has  actively  sought  the 
options  of  specialists  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  as  to  the  course 
agricultural  policy  should  take  in  the 
years  head. 

Drawing  extensively  from  the  hearings 
and  upon  completion  of  almost  a  year 
of  policy  research  and  assessment,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Agri- 
culture and  Food  Act  of  1981. 

Before  discussing  the  specifics  of  my 
legislation.  I  would  offer  a  perspective 
of  the  long  view.  In  the  first  place,  why 
should  there  be  Government  farm  pro- 
grams at  all — what  is  their  justification? 
Second,  where  does  the  Nation  stand  in 
1981  in  terms  of  Federal  agricultural 
policy — how  did  we  reach  this  point? 
Where  should  we  be  headed  in  terms 
of  farm  policy? 

The  essential  purpose  of  any  success- 
ful farm  pohcy  has  always  been  to 
try  to  provide  a  basic  stability  in  the 
the  agricultural  sector  so  that  farmers 
may  establish  their  planting  and  mar- 
keting strategies  efBciently  and  effec- 
tively. And,  because  farmers  must  make 
such  decisions  weU  In  advance  of  the 
return  they  receive  from  the  sale  of  their 
crops— and  in  the  face  of  inherently  un- 
predictable forces  such  as  weather  and 
world  market  conditions— Federal  farm 
policy  has  sought  to  provide  a  basic  sta- 
bility m  the  form  of  income  assurances 
such  as  loan  rates,  target  prices,  re- 
serves, and  other  mechanisms 

Farmers  benefit  by  such  elements  of 
predictability  in  an  inherently  unpredict- 
able business,  and  so  does  the  consuming 
public,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
America  is  blessed  with  an  abundance 
or  food  unimagined  elsewhere  in  the 
world— and  at  costs  to  the  consumer  In 
terms  of  a  percentage  of  disposable  in- 
come, less  than  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  consumers  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  mcreased  farm  prices.  Only  6  cents 
or  the  cost  of  a  1 -pound  loaf  of  bread 
represents  the  actual  cost  of  the  wheat 
m  It.  The  amount  the  consumer  pays  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  labor,  processing,  and 
distribution  of  the  product.  In  fact  if 
other  factors  remained  constant,  the 
price  of  wheat  would  have  to  be  $25  per 
bushel— better  than  a  fivefold  increase- 
to  push  the  price  of  bread  up  to  $1  a  loaf 

In  fact,  for  aU  food  products,  the  farm 
share  of  the  average  food  dollar  is  wily 
39  cents.  In  1980.  the  cost  of  the  labor  in 
food  products  exceeded  the  share  of  the 
cost  that  went  to  farmers  for  growing  the 
food  in  the  first  place. 

Everyone  should  be  aware  that  farmers 
are  the  ultimate  consumers— the  least 
able  of  any  in  the  economic  chain  to  pass 
tfteir  cost  through  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  harvest  economics  and  market 


forces.  Because  of  this,  farmers  will  never 
be  in  a  position  to  make  profits  unless 
and  until  the  general  economy  is  brought 
under  control. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  then,  the  prob- 
lems which  farmers  face  today  have  very 
little  to  do  with  defects  in  agricultural 
commodity  legislation.  Farmers  are  being 
devastated  by  inflation,  rampant  regula- 
tion, and  other  forces  beyond  their  con- 
trol. 

However,  poUcy  management  and  ini- 
tiatives of  the  past  4  years  have  resulted 
in  unreasonable  high  levels  of  Govern- 
ment regulation  and  manipulation  of  ag- 
ricultural production,  prices,  and  in- 
comes. These  policies  have  resulted  in  a 
return  of  the  United  States  to  the  status 
of  a  residual  supplier  of  grain  to  the 
world,  reduced  producer  prices  and  in- 
comes, hiked  production  costs,  and  in- 
creased Government  expenditures, 
thereby  reducing  the  most  eflBcient  utili- 
zation of  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
American  farmer. 

The  paramount  feature  of  farm  poli- 
cies, from  the  time  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion until  the  late  1960's,  was  direct  Gov- 
ernment involvement  in  farmers  plant- 
ing and  marketing  decisions.  Starting 
with  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  and 
continuing  through  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  and 
culminating  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1977,  Congress  has  gradually 
shifted  the  course  of  American  agricul- 
ture away  from  that  kind  of  direct  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  the  farmer's  busi- 
ness. 

The  1977  act  firmly  established  the 
predominance  of  market  orientation  in 
agricultural  policy.  The  bill  I  offer  to- 
day continues  that  progression  toward 
the  goal  of  mipimizing  Government  in- 
terference in  agriculture  and  maximiz- 
ing the  farmers'  opportunity  to  derive  a 
fair  profit  from  the  marketplace. 

As  we  undertake  our  efforts  to  reau- 
thorize farm  programs,  I  should  men- 
tion that  farm  commodity  legislation 
must  have  as  little  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
as  possible.  The  severe  budget  crisis  now 
with  us — and  which  will  continue  to  be 
with  us  In  the  decade  ahead — has  creat- 
ed a  situation  in  which  public  support 
for  costly  programs  of  any  kind  is  great- 
ly diminished. 

Indeed,  the  budget  situation  may  be 
the  most  ftmdamentally  important  dy- 
namic with  which  we  must  deal,  and  it 
certainly  gives  adequate  cause  for  us  to 
design  farm  programs  in  such  a  way  as 
to  assure  that  treasury  costs  will  be  min- 
imal. To  ignore  that  dynamic  could 
threaten  all  farm  programs  and  expose 
farmers  to  the  prospect  of  a  return  to 
roller  coaster  economic  conditions  or 
burdensome  production  controls. 

While  the  1977  act  is  certainly  a  mile- 
stone in  establishing  basic  market  orien- 
tation of  Federal  farm  policy,  it  has  per- 
mitted Federal  manipiolations  which 
have  made  real  profits  for  farmers  elu- 
sive. While  it  creates  conditions  where 
profitability  is  possible,  its  defect  is  that 
it  does  not  encourage  a  psychology  of 
profitability  for  farmers. 

Too  often  the  policy  of  the  past  4  years 
has  been  to  keep  farmers  barely  mar- 
ginal, dependent  upon  Government  pay- 
ments for  survival.  It  is  time  to  look 


ahead  to  a  market  dynamic  which  pro- 
vides producers  the  full  return  they 
deserve. 

As  opposed  to  the  down-side  price  pro- 
tection of  target  prices,  my  legislation 
offers  the  up-side  price  encouragement  of 
an  unfettered  farmer-owned  reserve  and 
expanded  exports. 

My  legislation  reallocates  the  resources 
of  the  Government  from  the  maintenance 
of  farm  subsistence  to  the  enhancement 
of  farm  profitability.  Its  outlook  is  up- 
beat, forward-looking,  and  as  progressive 
as  the  free  enterprise  system  itself. 

As  the  principal  challenge  of  Federal 
farm  policy  makes  its  transition  from  the 
management  of  surpluses  to  the  manage- 
ment of  shortages,  a  market-oriented, 
farmer-held  reserve,  in  conjunction 
with  a  recoverable  nonrecourse  loan,  can 
be  the  fundamental  mechanism  for  an 
effective  farm  policy  that  provides  profits 
for  farmers,  and  that  does  not  cause  price 
distortions  damaging  to  consumers. 

The  central  focus  of  Federal  farm 
policy  for  appropriate  commodities 
should  be  such  a  farmer-held  reserve  and 
nonrecourse  loan.  If  a  reserve  is  allowed 
to  function  properly,  reliance  upon  tar- 
get prices  is  unnecessary.  With  target 
prices  unnecessary  we  can  reduce  empha- 
sis upon  the  need  for  income  transfer  and 
maintenance  as  the  central  focus  of  farm 
policy,  and  establish  profits  in  the  mar- 
ketplace instead.  And,  we  can  significant- 
ly reduce  treasury  exposure  of  our 
programs  at  the  same  time. 

Farmers  and  traders  will  be  able  to  cal- 
culate their  planting  and  marketing 
strategies  on  predictable  market  forces 
and  upon  events  which  can  be  antici- 
pated much  more  effectively  than  the 
current  mix  of  Federal  manipulations 
and  the  marginal  income  subsistence 
psychology  that  has  recently  come  to 
dominate  farm  policy  thinking. 

A  production,  supply-side  orientation 
to  the  management  of  farm  policy  can 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  1980s  by  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  production 
for  a  profit,  market  forces,  and  a  min- 
imum Federal  manipulation  of  those 
forces. 

If  we  establish  the  farmer-held  reserve 
under  conditions  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  little  opportunity  for 
manipulation — and  then  only  in  the  most 
unusual  of  circumstances — we  can  set  the 
conditions  where  farmers  will  once  again 
be  in  control  of  their  affairs.  Yet,  we  will 
have  used  the  Government  to  establish 
conditions  which  are  predictable,  and 
which  utilize  the  advantages  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  in  keeping  production 
in  balance  with  demand. 

This  is  truly  a  supply-side  agricul- 
tural program  which  I  propose  today.  An 
economic  incentive  for  the  producer  is 
the  surest  way  of  assuring  the  consumer 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  food.  What  is 
more  important,  a  strong  and  healthy 
agricultural  sector  with  farmers  making 
profits  wUl  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  economy. 

Self-styled  consumer  organizations 
can  be  exoected  to  view  with  alarm  my 
proposal.  I  suspect  that  they  will  com- 
plain that  my  program  offers  price  en- 
hancement to  farmers.  To  them  I  say 
that  is  precisely  correct:  and  it  is  long 
overdue. 
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My  bill  will  not  artlflciadly  infiate 
prices,  but  it  will  allow  market  forces  to 
work  their  will.  That  means  that  while 
the  reserve  and  nonrecourse  loan  as- 
sures farmers  of  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
prices  which  cover  their  costs  of  produc- 
tion, it  also  means  that  the  very  existence 
of  the  reserve  will  prevent  prices  from 
being  artificially  high.  With  the  loan 
rate  established  at  a  fixed  percentage  of 
the  market  price,  it  will  assure  a  proper 
balance  of  commodities  in  the  reserve. 

So,  my  biU  will  enhance  the  role  of  the 
private  sector  in  American  agriculture. 
The  farmer  will  be  free  to  make  a  profit 
and  to  make  the  planting,  production, 
and  marketing  decisions  which  he  Is 
uniquely  qualified  to  make.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  provide  the  reserve  mecha- 
nism and  the  loan  without  manipula- 
tions and  adjustments,  confining  its 
energies  to  disseminating  necessary  in- 
formation, promoting  intemationsa 
trade,  and  carrying  out  basic  research 
and  other  functions  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  individual. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  demon- 
strates that  the  scope  of  American  agri- 
culture and  all  who  depend  on  it  is  truly 
broad.  My  legislation  encompasses  a 
host  of  farm-related  topics,  and  I  will 
attempt  to  summarize  its  various  pro- 
visions. It  Is  Important  to  view  these 
provisions  as  a  total  package,  however, 
rather  than  isolating  any  single  detail. 

COMMODITT      PBOGRAM8 

In  the  dairy  program,  the  price  sup- 
port for  milk  will  be  set  at  between  75 
and  90  percent  parity,  with  semiannual 
adjustments  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  This  should  pro- 
vide an  additional  measure  of  fiexibllity 
for  the  Secretary  to  adjust  the  support 
price  to  the  appropriate  level  relative  to 
the  demand  for  dairy  products. 

This  legislation  extends  current  au- 
thority for  supporting  wool  and  mohair 
without  change. 

Wheat,  feed  grains,  rice  and  soybeans 
will  have  their  loan  rate  levels  calculated 
as  a  percentage  of  a  5-year  moving  aver- 
age of  annual  cash  market  prices  for 
each  commodity,  not  counting  the  high 
year  and  low  year.  Such  a  system  will 
assure  the  crop  producer  that  interim 
financing  will  be  available  at  a  level 
which  will  not  interfere  with  market 
operations  or  force  the  Government  to 
acquire  burdensome  stocks. 

The  percentages  for  feed  grains,  rice, 
and  soybeans  will  be  75  percent  of  this 
moving  average  in  1982,  and  from  65  to 
85  percent  of  this  average  in  1983  and  fol- 
lowing years.  For  wheat,  the  loan  rate 
will  be  not  less  than  85  percent  of  this 
market  average,  consistent  with  the  cur- 
rent relationship  of  support  levels  be- 
tween crops.  The  Secretary  shall  consider 
such  factors  as  world  demand  and  cost 
of  production  in  setting  these  levels,  and 
in  no  case  may  the  loan  rates  fall  below 
the  1981  levels. 

A  paid  land  diversion  will  replace  the 
less  cost-effective  set-asides  and  normal 
crop  acreages  of  the  expiring  act.  Target 
prices  are  not  reauthorized,  and  disaster 
payments  will  be  replaced  by  Federal 
crop  insurance.  For  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, soybeans  will  be  legally  designated 


a  basic  commodity  and  will  be  specifi- 
cally exempted  from  inclusion  in  the 
farmer-held  reserve,  as  producers  have 
requested. 

In  cotton,  the  current  formula  for  cal- 
culating loan  rates  is  retained,  except 
that  the  minimum  is  increased  to  55  cents 
per  pound  and  target  prices  are  not  re- 
authorized. As  in  other  commodities,  a 
paid  land  diversion  is  authorized  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  production  control 
measures.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  be  required  to  offer  a  recourse  loan 
on  seed  cotton. 

In  peanuts,  authority  for  the  current 
program  is  extended  through  1985,  ex- 
cept that  the  price  support  for  quota  pea- 
nuts shall  not  be  less  than  $650  per  ton. 
safely  below  the  current  market  price.  A 
minimum  annual  poundage  quota  of  1.44 
million  tons  is  established,  with  author- 
ity to  increase  that  amount  for  domestic 
needs  or  to  allow  for  previous  undermar- 
ketings.  The  deadline  for  contracting 
additional  peanuts  produced  outside 
the  quota  is  moved  to  April  15. 

In  cases  of  unintentional  violations  of 
peanut  marketing  procedures,  my  leg- 
islation places  the  authority  for  adjust- 
ing penalties  upon  the  ASCS  State  and 
county  committees  where  that  authority 
belongs.  Responsibility  for  storage  loans 
and  field  supervision  is  vested  specifically 
in  the  appropriate  grower  associations. 
In  addition,  my  bill  includes  a  new  fea- 
ture in  law  which  permits  peanut  fanners 
and  cooperatives  to  redeem  peanuts 
from  loan.  Th's  provision  makes  the 
peanut  program  better  able  to  allow 
farmers  to  take  advantage  of  favorable 
market  conditions  and  can  reduce  the 
administrative  and  regulatory  costs  of 
the  program. 

Certainly,  this  program  is  structured 
differently  from  the  other  commodity 
programs,  as  it  has  historically  been,  and 
reasons  for  the  differences  remain  valid. 
Peanuts  are  a  specialty  crop  produced  in 
a  limited  geographic  area.  The  strict 
production  controls  of  the  program, 
which  have  been  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed by  producers  in  referendums,  have 
kept  costs  to  the  taxpayers  virtually  nil. 

I  might  add,  parenthetically,  that  the 
same  is  true  for  tobacco. 

GRAIN    RESERVES    AND    AGRICXn.TtJRAI,    EXPORTS 

For  the  life  of  the  farm  biU,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
offer  a  higher  loan  rate  for  grain  going 
into  the  farmer-owned  reserve,  as  was 
done  for  the  first  time  last  year.  Once 
farmers  take  out  this  loan  on  grain  un- 
der the  producer  storage  program  it  may 
not  be  "released"  or  sold  imtll  market 
prices  reach  a  level  calculated  as  the 
national  average  of  the  full  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  grain,  including  land  value 
and  a  return  to  management. 

The  cost  of  storage  will  be  paid  un- 
til market  prices  reach  115  percent  of 
this  "release"  level,  in  order  to  less 
abruptly  phase  out  the  incentives  for 
holding  the  grain.  There  would  be  no 
"call"  price,  the  level  at  which  the  Gov- 
ernment forces  producers  to  sell  the 
grain  or  borrow  money  to  repay  the 
loan.  However,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  have  the  flexibility  to  es- 
tablish rates  of  interest  charged  on 
loans. 


While  this  may  sound  complicated,  the 
net  effect  is  simple.  It  pdaces  the  pro- 
ducer In  the  driver's  seat  In  terms  of 
marketing  decisions.  It  assures  the  con- 
sumer that  there  will  be  stocks  of  grain 
on  hand  when  we  encounter  times  of 
shortfall.  It  assures  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  interfere  with  the  re- 
serve to  artificially  force  down  market 
prices.  It  provides  income  protection  to 
the  producer,  but  from  the  marketplace, 
not  the  UJ3.  Treaaury. 

AnothM-  forward-looking  provision  of 
this  bill  is  appointment  of  a  task  force 
to  study  the  concept  of  farm  Income 
protection  insurance.  Some  have  sug- 
gested this  concept  as  an  alternative  to 
existing  commodity  programs,  and  we 
in  Congress  need  further  research  into 
the  suitability  of  such  a  system. 

Current  authorities  for  the  farm  stor- 
age program  will  be  extended  for  the 
life  of  the  farm  bill.  In  addition,  certain 
grain  inspection  authorities  now  vested 
in  the  Federal  Government  could  be 
transferred  to  the  States. 

In  keeping  with  our  increased  market 
orientation,  my  bill  places  increased  em- 
phasis on  agricultural  exports.  An  ex- 
port credit  revolving  fund  will  be  estab- 
lished to  faciUtate  loans  to  commercial 
buyers  on  a  continuing  basis.  As  a  means 
of  controlling  Federal  outlays,  appwt)- 
priatiCMis  for  the  fund  are  phased  in 
over  a  period  of  3  years. 

My  bill  allows  for  a  congressional  veto 
of  bilateral  agreements  covering  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  extends  the  life 
of  Public  Law  480  through  1985. 

When  it  comes  to  International  mar- 
keting, our  producers  can  compete  with 
anyone  in  the  world,  as  long  as  the  rules 
of  trading  are  fair.  On  those  occasions 
when  our  competitors  are  unfairly  sub- 
sidizing their  exports  to  the  detriment 
of  the  United  States,  we  must  be  bold 
and  firm  to  equalize  this  treatment.  For 
these  occasions,  my  legislation  would 
authorize  use  of  an  export  subsidy  pro- 
gram to  counter  unfair  practices  abroad. 

In  additlcHi.  when  our  own  Nation  im- 
poses export  embargoes  which  single  out 
the  agricultural  sector  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  foreign  policy,  then  the  farmer 
deserves  protecticm.  In  addition  to 
remedies  in  current  law.  this  legislation 
authorizes  payments  to  producers  to 
make  up  the  price  differential  if  prod- 
ucts are  sold  at  depressed  prices  follow- 
ing something  short  of  an  across-the- 
board  embargo. 

Such  a  system  would  force  the  archi- 
tects of  our  foreign  policy  to  consider  the 
costs  of  such  a  drastic  and  essentially 
unfair  measm-e.  as  well  as  the  perceived 
benefits.  This  remedy  is  preferable  to 
tinkering  with  our  basic  commodity  pro- 
grams which  were  not  designed  to  deal 
with  foreign  policy  ccxisiderations. 

Drastic  increases  in  the  loan  rate  In 
excess  of  market-clearing  levels,  for  ex- 
ample, would  make  it  even  more  difficult 
to  market  abroad  the  domestic  surplus 
created  by  export  embargoes,  and  could 
be  even  more  damaging  than  the  agri- 
cultural embargo  itself. 

rOOD  STAMPS 

Another  vital  issue  which  this  legisla- 
tion addresses  is  food  stamps.  I  will  high- 
light several  of  the  most  significant  pro- 
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Tlsloiu  Of  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  today. 
The  purchase  requirement,  which  was 
In  place  until  1977,  will  be  reinstated,  ex- 
cept for  the  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled. 
Thla  will  require  participants  with  some 
Income  to  contribute  a  percentage  of 
their  incomes  in  exchange  for  food 
stamiM  of  larger  denominational  value, 
while  households  with  little  or  no  income 
would  not  be  required  to  pay  anything. 
Such  a  requirement  would  result  In  sub- 
stfuitial  savings  of  tax  dollars  and  will 
focus  assistance  on  those  least  able  to 
help  themselves.  Further,  it  restores  the 
nutritional  focus  of  the  program  rather 
than  the  Income  transfer  focus  which  the 
program  has  taken  on  since  the  purchase 
requirement  was  eliminated  in  1977 

One  of  the  moat  frequently  cited  ex- 
amples of  abuse  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  been  the  artificial  splltt'ng  of 
households.  Since  those  who  pay  for  room 
and  board  are  eligible  for  food  stamps. 
some  household  members  have  "split  off" 
to  pay  other  members  their  room  and 
board  In  order  to  file  for  food  stamps 
separately.  My  bill  would  exclude  all 
bo€irders  from  participation  and  would 
require  related  members  of  a  single 
household  to  apnlv  as  one  household,  ex- 
cept that  elderly  parents  could  apply 
separately. 

Individualized  allotments,  as  proposed 
in  my  legislation,  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  taUor  the  USDA  thrifty  food 
plan  to  more  accurately  meet  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  a  specific  household  or 
a  specific  individual.  Depending  on  age 
and  sex.  some  people  will  need  more  and 
some  less  than  the  standard  thrifty  food 
plan  In  current  law  and,  bv  individ- 
ualizing allotments,  true  dietary  need 
would  be  taken  into  account.  The  thrifty 
food  pbn  currently  assumes  a  four-per- 
son household  with  two  middle-aged 
parents  and  two  elementary  school -aged 
children.  This  is  then  ad  lusted  merelv  to 
reflect  dlfferlne  household  sizes,  not  ages 
w  sex  of  family  members. 

I  am  proud  that  my  legislation  will 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  woritfare 
program  in  each  State,  so  that  able- 
bodied  recipients  must  be  available  for 
community  service  work  as  a  condition 
for  partlcloation  Simple  equity  demands 
that  beneficiaries  of  Federal  assistance 
perform  useful  tasks  in  exchange  for 
those  benefits.  This  prooosal  Is  modeled 
after  the  successful  reforms  in  work  ex- 
perience pro<?rams  Imolemented  bv  Pres- 
ident Ronald  Reagan  in  the  welfare 
prosram  during  his  term  as  Oovemor  of 
California. 

My  legislation  will  also  prohibit  a 
household  from  becoming  eligible  for 
food  stamps  or  Increases  in  food  stamp 
benefits  as  a  result  of  a  member  of  that 
household  going  on  strike.  Working 
American  taxnayers  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  subsidize  other  Americans  who 
have  consciously  and  voluntarily  chosen 
not  to  work. 

As  another  means  of  target'ng  assist- 
ance to  the  most  iruly  in  need,  partlt- 
iratlon  of  nonworklng  recipient*— except 
the  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled— would 
be  limited  to  those  with  gross  Incomes  of 
UK)  percent  of  the  poverty  level  or  less. 
Households  with  some  earned  income 
would  be  permitted  to  earn  115  percent  of 


the  poverty  level  and  still  be  eligible  for 
participation. 

In  order  to  eliminate  overlap,  the 
dupUcations  between  the  free  school 
lunch  and  food  stamp  programs  would 
be  eliminated.  During  fiscal  year  1982, 
the  average  monthly  food  stamp  allot- 
ment change  p>er  student  during  the 
school  year  would  be  $11.50,  and  the  av- 
erage monthly  free  school  lunch  subsidy 
per  student  will  be  about  $23. 

My  legislation  will  also  require  that  a 
new  recipient  receive  benefits  for  that 
part  of  the  month  for  which  assistance 
is  needed.  Under  current  law,  a  recipient 
certified  at  the  end  of  the  month  still  re- 
ceives the  full  month's  benefits,  and  pro- 
rating of  the  first  month's  benefits  will 
more  accurately  apportion  them  to  iden- 
tified need. 

This  legislation  also  addresses  the  ex- 
tensive fraud  present  in  the  program.  I 
propose  that  we  amend  current  law  to 
make  an  individual  found  through  a 
State  administrative  fraud  hearing  to  be 
guilty  of  defrauding  the  program  ineligi- 
ble to  receive  further  food  stamp  bene- 
fits for  a  full  year  following  the  hearing. 
Under  current  law,  that  disqualification 
period  is  just  3  months.  Any  individual 
found  guilty  of  fraud  by  the  courts,  as 
opposed  to  a  State  administrative  hear- 
ing, shaU  be  ineligible  for  a  minimum  of 
12  months.  The  maximum  period  of  In- 
eUgibility  in  current  law  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Under  current  law,  in  order  to  regain 
eligibility  for  food  stamps  once  the  dis- 
qualification period  is  over,  an  Individual 
need  do  nothing  more  than  pay  back  to 
the  Federal  Government  the  value  of  the 
food  stamps  he  stole.  He  pays  no  interest, 
no  penalty.  That  is  not  what  I  consider 
much  of  a  disincentive  to  defraud  the 
program.  The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  require  that  anyone 
found  defrauding  food  stamps  pay  back 
double  the  value  of  the  food  stamps  he 
stole,  either  through  cash  payments  or 
reductions  in  future  benefits. 

The  legislation  will  also  extend  for  the 
life  of  the  farm  bill  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  purchase  and  distribute  sur- 
plus commodities  for  institutions,  dis- 
aster relief,  and  needy  famiUes  on  Indian 
reservations  and  the  U.S.  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Certain  penalties 
for  fraudulent  misuse  of  these  commod- 
ities are  imposed. 

Prior  to  our  committee's  consideration 
of  the  food  stamp  program.  I  wUl  be  pro- 
posing additional  recommendations 
aimed  at  correcting  a  number  of  other 
abuses  identified  by  our  committee  dur- 
ing food  stamp  hearings  on  March  16 
and  April  1. 

These  provisions  taken  as  a  whole, 
should  serve  to  bring  a  well-intended 
program  back  into  balance  which  can 
be  supported  by  all  Americans,  without 
doing  harm  to  the  most  truly  needy. 

AOBICULTUmAL     KESZAICH.      KXTKMSION,     TXACB- 

INC.  kjn  BESotrmo  coirsBiVATioif 
Some  of  the  Nation's  most  cost-effec- 
tive expenditures  are  made  in  the  arena 
of  agricultural  research.  Consistent  with 
the  current  administration's  philosophy, 
my  legislation  lends  strong  support  to 
these  truly  worthwhile  Investments. 


My  proposal  will  reaffirm  and 
strengthen  the  Federal-State  partner- 
ship which  is  a  bulwark  of  our  efforts  in 
research,  extension,  and  teaching;  while 
reducing  unnecessary  regulations. 

Many  highly  respected  economists  ad- 
vise us  that  we  are  entering  an  era  of 
shortages,  rather  than  the  surpluses  we 
have  previously  encountered.  In  past 
years,  when  such  dire  predictions  have 
been  made,  farmers  aided  by  technology 
from  public  and  private  research  have 
abundantly  responded  to  meet  our  needs. 
Today,  however,  the  research  base  upon 
which  we  have  relied  for  so  long  has 
been  dangerously  drawn  down,  as  Fed- 
eral support  for  agricultural  research  has 
lagged  or  been  diverted  to  other  pursuits. 
My  legislation  restores  once  more  a 
priority  on  productivity. 

I  Join  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Montana,  Senator  Mxlchxr,  in  en- 
dorsing further  efforts  in  animal  health 
science  research.  Other  areas  of  empha- 
sis Include  forestry,  alternative  fuel  from 
renewable  sources,  nutrition  education, 
higher  education  in  agricultural  sci- 
ences, and  international  agriculture.  The 
terms  of  the  Joint  Council  on  Food  and 
Agricultural  Sciences  and  the  National 
Agricultural  Research  and  Extension 
Users  Advisory  Board  are  extended  an- 
other 5  years,  with  the  additional  task  of 
not  only  coordinating  programs  but 
making  them  more  effective. 

A  number  of  schedule  changes  are 
made  to  conform  to  budgetary  needs  and 
an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Is  authorized.  Funds  for  sup- 
port of  agricultural  research,  extension 
and  teach'ng  would  be  authorized  to  be 
taken  fjrom  permanent  ai>proprlatlons. 
Such  an  Investment  In  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture productivity  Is  long  overdue. 

My  legislaticMi  also  makes  strides  for- 
ward in  the  area  of  resource  conserva- 
tion. In  order  to  target  our  limited  Gov- 
ernment assistance  to  the  area  where 
need  Is  greatest,  this  bill  authorizes  a 
special  areas  conservation  program.  This 
program  will  target  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  areas  hav<ng  erosion 
and  water  management  problems  so  se- 
vere that  they  are  a  major  concern  at 
the  national  level. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  des- 
ignate areas  of  crucial  need.  He  will  pre- 
pare a  report,  working  with  local  people, 
that  outlines  the  problems  and  the 
planned  treatment  strategies  to  remedy 
them. 

The  basis  for  providing  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  individual 
farmers  and  ranchers  will  be  a  long- 
term  contract  based  on  the  farmer's 
conservation  plan,  as  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  local  soil  and  water 
conservation  district.  This  Is  a  well- 
proven  method  that  assures  the  farmer 
of  scheduled  assistance  and  also  assures 
the  tsucpayer  that  the  conservation  ob- 
jectives will  be  achieved.  The  Secretary 
is  directed  to  use  existing  delivery 
systems. 

This  legislation  makes  needed  amend- 
ments in  the  small  watershed  program 
which  provides  fiood  protection  and 
other  valuable  functions.  On  occasions 
when  the  Federal  Government  requires 
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that  losses  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
resulting  from  small  watershed  projects 
should  be  mitigated,  then  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  permitted  to  pay 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  this  mitigation. 

As  many  niral  citizens  know,  the  con- 
flicts and  delays  of  water  project  policy 
during  the  past  4  years  has  been  a  disas- 
ter for  rural  America.  My  legislation  will 
expedite  the  time-consuming  and  frus- 
trating review  process  by  raising  the  ap- 
proval authority  of  the  Secretary  from 
$1  to  $3  miUion. 

Energy-generating  components  of 
small  dams  are  expected  to  become  in- 
creasingly important  to  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  America  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  bUl  will  allow  such  a  com- 
ponent to  be  considered  In  the  cost-ben- 
efit ratio  of  a  project,  whether  for  re- 
source conservation  and  development  or 
a  small  watershed  project. 

Finally,  my  bill  recognizes  and  makes 
possible  voluntary  work  on  applying  con- 
servation measures.  There  are  a  number 
of  contributions  which  can  be  made  as  a 
result  of  private  initiative,  but  again  Fed- 
eral regulations  may  interfere.  My  legis- 
lation will  authorize  the  use  of  volunteers 
lor  conservation  work  without  regard  to 
civil  service  requirements.  Voluntary 
service,  of  course,  will  be  unpaid,  but 
transportation,  lodging  and  subsistence 
could  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  those  contributing  to  this 
worthy  effort,  and  the  volunteers  would 
be  covered  for  injuries  on  the  job. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  this  leg- 
islation is  truly  comprehensive  and 
broad-ranging.  Even  this  legislative 
package  cannot  fuUy  capture  the  diver- 
sity and  strength  of  American  agricul- 
ture. However,  It  raises  for  public  debate 
many  issues  which  I  believe  are  of  signal 
importance.  I  am  not  necessarily  wedded 
to  its  every  detaU,  but  I  hope  that  Sena- 
tors and  the  pubhc  will  weigh  and  eval- 
uate the  provisions  of  this  bill  with  these 
thoughts  in  mind. 

This  legislation  is  consistent  with  the 
free-market  philosophy  of  myself  and 
the  Reagan  adm  nistration,  but  it  is  even 
more  than  that.  In  a  practical  sense,  I 
genuinely  believe  that  this  program 
offers  the  best  hope  for  farmers  to  make 
real  profits  in  the  years  to  come. 

At  the  current  time,  farmers  receive 
the  predominance  of  their  income  from 
the  marketplace,  while  a  small  portion 
comes  from  the  Government  for  certain 
commodities.  Given  the  attitudes  of  the 
public  and  the  restraints  on  pubUc  cof- 
fers, direct  Government  assistance  can 
only  be  expected  to  stabilize,  if  not  in 
fact,  to  decline. 

A  much  more  promising  alternative 
is  to  pursue  higher  prices  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace,  the  major  source 
of  increased  farm  revenues  when  those 
have  historically  occurred.  The  need  for 
that  increased  profitabiUty  is  critical, 
as  family  farmers  face  the  ravages  of  in- 
flated prodiKtlon  costs.  Increased  Inter- 
est rates,  and  unmanageable  debt  loads. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose. 

At  the  outset  of  our  hearings  a  month 
ago,  I  told  our  members  that  this  task 
demanded  our  best  efforts  to  determine 
priorities.   The   legislation   I  introduce 


today  clearly  places  top  prorlty  on  the 
marketplace  as  the  means  for  enhancing 
the  prolitability  of  the  American  farmer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill, 
along  with  a  section-by-section  analysis, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  884 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act 
of  1981. 

TITLE  I— DAIRY 

DAXRT    BASE    PLANS 

Sec.  101.  Effective  on  January  1,  1982.  sec- 
tion 8c(6)(B)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1933.  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended.  7  U.8.C.  608c(S)  (B) . 
Is  further  amended  by  striking  aU  that  fol- 
lows the  comma  at  the  end  of  the  clause  (c) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(d)  a  further  adjustment  to  encourage  sea- 
sonal adjustments  In  the  production  of  milk 
through  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
total  value  of  the  milk  purchased  by  any 
handler,  or  by  all  handlers,  among  producers 
on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of  milk 
during  a  representative  period  of  time,  which 
need  not  be  limited  to  one  year,  and  (e)  a 
provision  providing  for  the  accumulation  and 
disbursement  of  a  fund  to  encourage  sea- 
sonal adjustments  in  the  production  of  milk 
may  be  Included  In  an  order.". 

LXGAL   STATUS   OF   PBODUCEB   BANDLEB8 

Sec.  102.  The  legal  status  of  producer 
handlers  of  milk  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as  re- 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended,  shall  be  the  same  subsequent  to 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  made  by  the 
Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981  as  It  was 
prior  thereto. 

MILK    PRICE   SITPPORT 

Sec.  103.  Section  201  (d)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  Agriculture  and  Pood 
Act  of  1981  and  ending  September  30.  1985. 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  adjust  the  sup- 
port price  of  milk  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semiannual  period  after  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  to  reflect  any  substantial 
change  In  the  parity  Index  during  the  im- 
mediately preceding  semiannual  period.  Any 
adjustment  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
announced  by  the  Secretary  not  less  than 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
period  to  which  it  is  appUcable.". 

TEANSPEB  OP  DAIXT  PEOOtTCTS  TO  VETEBANS 
BOSPITALS  Ain>  THE  lOUTABT 

Sec.  104.  Section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1981"  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "I98S". 

OAIBt    INDEMNITT    PBOCBAM 

Sec.  105.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  13. 
1968  (82  Stat.  750.  as  amended:  7  U.S.C.  450  1) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1981"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

TITLE    II— WOOL    AND    MOHAIR 
EXTENSION    OP   PKICE   StrPPOKT    PBOCBAM 

Sec.  201.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "1981"  In  suttsectlon  (a) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "1981"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1986". 


Tmi  m — WHEAT 

LOAN     BATES     AND     LAND     DIVCXalON     PATMXMT* 

POB  THE  i9«a  TKaoircB  itss  cmops 

Sec.  301.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1986  crops  of  wheat,  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  a«  amended.  U 
amended  by  adding  after  section  107A  a  n«w 
section  107B  as  follows: 

"Sec.  107B.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vUlcn  of  law — 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avaUable  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  on  tbe  1983 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat  at  such  level, 
not  less  than  the  higher  of  t3M  per  bushel 
or  85  per  centum  of  the  average  market  price 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  during  three  years  of  the 
flve-year  period  ending  at  the  end  of  tbe 
marketing  year  Immediately  preceding  the 
marketing  year  for  whldh  the  level  of  loans 
and  purchases  is  appUcable.  excluding  the 
year  in  which  the  average  market  price  wt* 
the  highest  and  the  year  in  which  the  avcn^ 
market  price  was  the  lowest  In  such  period. 
as  the  Secretary  determines  wlU  maintain 
the  competitive  relationship  of  wheat  to 
other  gnUna  in  domestic  and  export  markets 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  supply  of 
wheat,  demand  therefor  (both  domestic  and 
world ) .  estimated  carryover,  and  tbe  cost  of 
p.tiduclng  wheat. 

"(b)  (1)  Tbe  Secretary  may  make  land  di- 
version payments  to  producers  of  wheat  If 
the  Sfecretary  determines  that  such  land  di- 
version payments  are  necessary  to  assist  In 
adjusting  the  total  national  acreage  of  wbaat 
to  desirable  goals.  Such  land  diversion  pay- 
ments shall  be  nuule  to  producers  on  a  farm 
who,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, devote  to  approved  conservation  uses 
an  acreage  of  cropland  on  tbe  farm  in  accord- 
ance with  land  diversion  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  Secretary  with  such  producers. 
The  amounts  payable  to  producers  under 
land  diversion  contracts  may  be  determined 
through  the  submission  cf  bids  for  such 
contracts  by  producers  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  through  such 
other  means  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate. In  determining  the  acceptabUlty 
of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary  shaU  take 
Into  consideration  Vbe  extent  of  the  diversion 
to  be  undertaken  by  tbe  producers  and  the 
productivity  of  the  acreage  diverted  The  Sec- 
retary shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be  di- 
verted under  agreements  In  any  county  or 
local  community  so  as  not  to  affect  adversely 
the  economy  of  tbe  cotinty  or  local  com- 
munity. 

"(2)  The  diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted 
to  wUdllfe  food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in 
conformity  with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  wildlife  agen- 
cies. The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appropriate 
share  of  the  cost  of  practices  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing  aen- 
tence.  The  Secretary  may  provide  tor  an 
additional  payment  on  such  acreage  in  an 
amount  determined  by  tbe  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  in  relation  to  tbe  beneflt  to  tbe 
general  pubUc  if  the  producer  agrees  to  per- 
mit, without  other  compensation,  access  to 
all  or  such  portion  of  the  farm,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  by  the  general  pubUc. 
for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking, 
subject  to  appUcable  State  and  Federal 
regulations. 

"(c)  In  any  case  In  which  the  faUure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  tbe  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  formulated  undar 
this  section  precludes  tbe  making  of  Iouml 
purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secretary  may. 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  purchases, 
and  f>ayments  In  such  amounts  as  the  Secre- 
ary  determines  to  be  equitable  In  relation  to 
the  serlousneas  of  the  default. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  issue 
sueb  regulations  as  the  Secretary  determines 
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necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(t)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants 
and  sharecroppers,  including  provisions  for 
sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in  pay- 
ments made  under  this  section.". 

BUSPUtSION    or    MASKmNO    QUOTAS    AND    PKO- 

oucxa  cnnncATE  provisions 
Sec.  302.  Sections  331,  333.  333.  334.  335,  336, 
338.  339,  379b,  and  379c  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  1983  through  198S 
crops  of  wheat. 

jrONAPPUCABILJTT   OF  PROCESSOS  AKD  EXPORTER 
CKRTLTICATE  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  303.  Sections  379d,  379e.  379f,  379g, 
379h.  3791,  and  379J  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (which  deal  with 
marketing  certificate  requirements  for  proc- 
essors and  exporters)  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  wheat  processors  or  exporters  during  the 
period  July  1.  1973.  through  May  31,  1986. 

riNAUTT   or  DETERMINATIONS 

Sec.  304.  Section  405  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1981"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"1986." 

SUSPENSION    or    QUOTA    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  306.  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (55  Stat.  203,  as  amended)  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  the  crops  of  wheat  planted 
for  harvest  In  the  calendar  years  1982 
through  1986. 

APPLICATION    or    TERMS    IN    THE    AGRICULTURAL 
ACT    or    1949 

Sec.  306.  Section  407  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1981"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"1985". 

coMMOorrr  credit  corporation  sales  price 

RESTRICTIONS    POR    WHEAT    AND    PEES    GRAINS 

Sec.  307.  Section  408  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1981"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
■1985". 

NONAPPLICABIUTT  OP  SECTION  107  OP  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  Or  1»49  TO  THE  iaS3 
THROUGH    198S    CROPS  OP   WHEAT 

Sec.  308.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  Of  1949.  as  amended,  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of 
wheat. 

TITLE  IV — PEED  GRAINS 

LOAN     RATES     AKD     LAND     DIVERSION     PATMENT8 
FOR    THE     1982    THROUGH     1985     CROPS 

Sec.  401.  Effective  only  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  feed  grains,  Utle  I  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  Eunended 
by  adding  after  section  105 A  a  new  section 
106B  as  follows: 

"Sec.  105B.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law — 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on 
the  1983  crop  of  corn  at  such  level,  not  less 
than  »2.40  per  bushel,  as  Is  equal  to  75  per 
centum  of  the  average  market  price  of  com 
In  the  United  States,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  dxirlng  three  years  of  the  flve- 
year  period  ending  at  the  end  of  the 
marketing  year  immediately  preceding  the 
marketlne  year  for  which  the  level  of  loans 
and  purchases  is  applicable,  excluding  the 
year  In  which  the  average  market  price  was 
the  hlrtest  and  the  year  in  which  the  aver- 
age market  price  was  the  lowest  in  such 
period.  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on  the  1983 
through  1985  crops  of  com  at  such  le-'el. 
which  shall  be  rot  less  than  65  per  centum 
nor  more  than  85  per  centum  of  the  a^eraee 
market  price  of  com  m  the  United  States. 


as  determined  by  the  Secretary  In  the 
manner  described  in  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
win  encourage  the  exportation  of  feed  grains 
and  not  result  In  excessive  total  stoclLS  of 
feed  grains  in  the  United  States  after  taking 
Into  consideration  the  supply  of  feed  grains, 
demand  therefor  (both  domestic  and  world), 
estimated  carryover,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing corn,  except  that  such  level  ai  loans 
and  purchases  shall  not  be  less  than  (2.40 
per  bushel. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  locois  and  purchases  on  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  barley,  oats, 
and  rye,  respectively,  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  determines  Is  fair  and  reftsonable 
in  relation  to  the  level  that  loans  and  pur- 
chases are  made  available  for  corn,  taking 
into  consideration  the  feeding  value  of  such 
commodity  In  relation  to  com  and  other  fac- 
tors specified  In  section  401(b)  of  this  Act: 
FTovided,  That  in  the  case  of  oats,  the  level 
of  loans  and  purchases  shall  be  not  less  than 
75  per  centum  of  the  level  that  loans  and 
purchases  are  made  available  for  corn,  and  in 
any  year  In  which  the  production  of  oats  Is 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  to  be  less  than  the 
level  of  production  for  the  1980  crop  year 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  shall  be  not 
less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  level  that 
loans  and  purchases  are  made  available  for 
com,  and  on  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  grain  sorghums  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  determines  Is  fair  and  reasonable 
In  relation  to  the  level  that  loans  and  pur- 
chases are  made  available  for  corn,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  feeding  value  and 
average  transportation  costs  to  market  of 
grain  sorghums  In  relation  to  corn. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  land 
diversion  payments  to  producers  of  feed 
grains  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
land  diversion  payments  are  necessary  to 
assist  In  adjusting  the  total  national  acre- 
age of  feed  grans  to  desirable  goals.  Such 
land  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  to 
producers  on  a  farm  who,  to  the  extent 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  devote  to  ap- 
proved conservation  uses  an  acreage  of  crop- 
land on  the  farm  in  accordance  with  land 
diversion  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  with  such  producers.  The  amounts 
payable  to  producers  under  land  diversion 
contracts  may  be  determined  through  the 
submission  of  bids  for  such  contracts  by 
producers  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  or  through  such  other  means 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate.  In 
determining  the  acceptability  of  contract 
offers,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  considera- 
tion t>'e  extent  of  the  diversion  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  producers  and  the  productivity 
of  the  acreage  diverted.  The  Secretary  shall 
limit  the  total  acreage  to  be  diverted  under 
agreements  in  any  county  or  local  com- 
munltv  so  as  not  to  affect  adversely  the 
economy  of  the  covmty  or  local  community. 

"(2)  The  diverted  acreage  may  te  devoted 
to  wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  In 
conformity  with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  In  consultation  with  wildlife  agen- 
cies. The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appropriate 
share  of  the  cost  of  practices  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence. The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional payment  on  such  acreage  In  an  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  aporo- 
prlate  In  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  gen- 
eral public  If  the  oroducer  agrees  to  permit, 
without  other  compensation,  access  to  all  or 
such  portion  of  the  farm,  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  by  the  general  public,  for 
hunting,  traoplng.  flsMng.  and  hiking,  sub- 
ject to  ^pUcable  State  and  Federal  regula- 
tions. 

"(c)  Tn  any  case  In  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  proeram  formulated  under 
this  section  oreclvdes  the  making  of  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secretary  may. 


nevertheless,    make   such    loans,   purcha 

and  payments  In  such  amounts  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  equitable  In  relation 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  default. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authO!«red  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants 
and  sharecroppers,  including  provisions  for 
sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in  pay- 
ments made  under  this  section.". 

NONAPPLICABILITY  OP  SECTION  lOS  OP  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT  OF  19*9  TO  THE  1983  THROUGH 
1983  CROPS  OP  FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  402.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  feed 
gralna. 

TITLE  V— UPLAND  COTTON 
base  acreage  allotments;  suspension  op 
marketing  quotas  aito  related  provisions 
Sec  601.  Sections  342,  343,  344,  345,  346,  and 
377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  ajnended,  shall  not  be  ap'pllcable  to 
upland  cotton  of  the  1982  through  1986  crops. 

COTTON  PRODUCTION  INCENTIVES;  LOAN  RATES 
AND  LAND  DIVERSION  PAYMENTS  rOR  THE 
1982  THROUGH  1985  CROPS 

Sec  602.  Effective  only  for  the  1982  through 

1985  crops  of  upland  cotton,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  herein,  section  103  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion (g)  as  follows: 

"(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  presen- 
tation of  warehouse  receipts  reflecting  ac- 
crued storage  charges  of  not  more  than  sixty 
days,  make  avaUable  for  the  1982  through 

1986  crops  of  upland  cotton  to  producers 
nonrecourse  loans  for  a  t«rm  of  ten  months 
from  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
the  loan  Is  made  at  such  level  as  will  reflect 
for  Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one-six- 
teenth Inch  upland  cotton  (mlcronaire  3.5 
through  4.9)  at  average  location  in  the 
United  States  the  smaller  of  (1)  85  per  cen- 
tum of  the  average  price  (weighted  by  mar- 
ket and  month)  of  such  quality  of  cotton  as 
quoted  In  the  designated  United  States  spot 
markets  during  three  years  of  the  five-year 
period  ending  July  31  In  the  year  In  which 
the  loan  level  Is  announced,  excluding  the 
year  in  which  the  average  market  price  was 
the  highest  and  the  year  in  which  the  aver- 
age market  price  was  the  lowest  In  such  pe- 
riod, or  (11)  90  per  centum  of  the  average, 
for  the  fifteen-week  period  beginning  July  1 
of  the  year  in  which  the  loan  level  is  an- 
nounced, of  the  five  lowest  priced  growths 
quoted  for  Strict  Middling  one  and  three- 
thirty  seconds  inch  cotton  C.I.F.  Northern 
Ehirope  (adiusted  downward  by  the  average 
difference  during  the  period  April  15  through 
October  16  of  the  year  In  which  the  loan  la 
announced  between  such  average  Northern 
Europe  price  quotation  of  such  quality  of  cot- 
ton and  the  market  quotations  in  the  desig- 
nated United  States  spot  market  for  Strict 
Low  Middling  one  and  one-sixteenth  inch  cot- 
ton (mlcronaire  3.5  through  4.9)  :  Provided. 
That  in  no  event  shall  such  loan  level  be  less 
than  55  cents  per  pound.  If  for  any  crop  the 
average  Northern  European  price  dietermlned 
under  clause  (11)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  Is  less  than  the  average  United 
States  spot  market  price  determined  under 
clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  may.  notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 
Increase  the  loan  level  to  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  apnropriate,  not  In  ex- 
cess of  the  average  United  States  soot  market 
price  determined  under  clause  (1)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph.  The  loan  level 


for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall  be  determined 
and  armoonced  by  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  Noiiember  1  of  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  marketing  year  for  which  such 
loan  is  to  be  effective,  and  such  level  shall 
not  thereafter  be  changed.  Nonrecourse  loans 
provided  for  in  this  subsection,  shall,  upon 
request  of  the  producer  during  the  tenth 
month  of  the  loan  period  for  the  cotton,  be 
made  available  for  an  additional  term  of 
eight  months:  Provided,  That  such  request 
to  extend  the  loan  period  shaU  not  be  ap- 
proved In  a  month  when  the  average  price 
of  Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one-sixteenth 
Inch  cotton  (mlcronaire  3.5  through  4.9)  In 
the  designated  spot  markeU  for  the  preced- 
ing month  exceeded  130  per  centum  of  the 
average  price  of  such  quality  of  cotton  in 
such  markets  for  the  preceding  thlrty-sU 
month  period.  Provided  lurther,  That  when- 
ever the  Secretary  deternUnes  that  the  av- 
erage price  of  Strict  Low  Middling  one  and 
one-sixteenth  Inch  cotton  (mlcronaire  3.6 
through  4.9)  in  the  designated  spot  markets 
for  a  month  exceeded  130  per  centum  of  the 
average  price  of  such  quality  of  cotton  in 
such  markets  for  the  preceding  thlrty-slx 
months,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  law,  the  President  shaU  immedi- 
ately establish  and  proclaim  a  special  lim- 
ited global  Import  quota  for  upland  cotton 
subject  to   the  following  conditions: 

"(A)  The  amount  of  the  special  quoU 
shall  be  equal  to  twenty-one  days  of  domes- 
tic mill  consumption  of  upland  cotton  at 
the  seasonally  adjusted  average  rate  of  the 
most  recent  three  months  for  which  data 
are  available; 

"(B)  If  a  special  quota  has  been  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  the  amotint  of  the 
quota  next  established  hereunder  shall  be 
the  smaller  of  twenty-one  days  of  domestic 
mill  consumption  calculated  as  set  forth  In 
clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph  or  the  amoimt 
required  to  Increase  the  supply  to  130  per 
centum  of  the  demand; 

"(C)  As  used  In  clause  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'supply'  means,  using  the 
latest  official  data  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  the  carryover  of  upland 
cotton  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  (adjusted  to  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
pound  bales)  In  which  the  special  quota  is 
established,  plus  production  of  the  current 
crop,  plus  imports  to  the  latest  date  availa- 
ble during  the  marketing  year,  and  the  term 
'demand'  means  the  average  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  annual  rate  of  domestic  mill  con- 
sumption in  the  most  recent  three  months 
for  which  data  are  available,  plus  the  larger 
of  average  exports  of  upland  cotton  during 
the  preceding  six  marketing  years  or  cumu- 
lative exports  of  upland  cotton,  plus  out- 
standing expiort  sales  for  the  marketing  year 
in  which  the  special  quota  Is  established; 
and 

"(D)  When  a  special  quota  Is  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  a 
ninety-day  period  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  proclamation  shall  be  allowed  for  enter- 
Ine  cotton  under  such  quota. 

"(2^  Notwl+hstandinK  the  forecclne  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  a  soeclal  ouota 
period  shin  not  be  estsbMshed  that  over- 
laps an  existing  special  quota  period. 

"(3)  Any  upland  cotton  imoorted  into  the 
United  States  while  a  special  quota  Is  in 
effect  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  Im- 
ported under  such  ouota  and  shall  not  be 
sublect  to  imoort  duties  that  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  such  upland  cotton  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sneclal  quota. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  anv  other  provision 
of  law.  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  extension  of  the  loan 
period  and  to  proclamation  of  the  special 
quota  shall  become  effective  upon  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act 


of  1981  even  though  the  cotton  may  be  of  a 
crop  prior  to  the  1982  crop. 

"(6)  (A)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  di- 
version payments  to  producers  of  upland  cot- 
ton if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
land  diversion  payments  are  necessary  to  as- 
sist in  adjusting  the  total  national  acreage 
of  upland  cotton  to  desirable  goals.  Such  land 
diversion  payments  shall  be  made  to  produc- 
ers on  a  farm  who.  to  the  extent  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  devote  to  approved  conser- 
vation uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the 
farm  in  accordance  with  land  diversion  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  Secretary  with  such 
producers.  The  amounts  payable  to  producers 
under  land  diversion  contracts  may  be  deter- 
mined through  the  submission  of  bids  for 
such  contracts  by  producers  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  through 
such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate.  In  determmlning  the  acceptabil- 
ity of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  extent  of  the  diversion 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  producers  and  the 
productivity  of  the  acreage  diverted.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be 
diverted  under  agreements  in  any  county  or 
local  community  so  as  not  to  affect  adversely 
the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  com- 
munity. 

"(B)  The  diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted 
to  wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in 
conformity  with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  In  consultation  with  wildlife  agen- 
cies. The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appropriate 
share  of  the  cost  of  practices  designed  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing  sentence. 
The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an  additional 
payment  on  such  acreage  In  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  In 
relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  general  public 
if  the  producer  agrees  to  permit,  without 
other  compensation,  access  to  all  or  such  por- 
tion of  the  farm,  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, by  the  general  public,  for  hunting, 
trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  subtect  to  ap- 
plicable State  and  Federal  reflations. 

"(6)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  prcrram  formulated  under 
this  subsection  precludes  the  making  of  loans 
and  pavments.  the  Secretary  may.  neverthe- 
less, make  such  loans  and  pavments  In  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
equitable  in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
default. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessarv  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  bv  this  subse'^tlon  through 
the  Commodltv  Credit  Corooratlon. 

"(9)  The  nro'^lons  of  s-bsectlon  8(e)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  snd  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  as  amenrte-1  (relating  to  assignment 
of  Dayments> .  shall  aprly  to  payments  under 
th's  sub8e'*«1on. 

"(10)  The  Secretarv  shaU  orovide  ade- 
quate sa^e'niards  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
tenants  and  sharecropoers.  Including  provi- 
sions for  sharintr.  on  a  fair  and  eoultable 
ba.sis.  In  payments  made  under  this  sub- 
section." 

"(in  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  recourse  loans  on  seed  cotton 
at  such  levels  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary 


(b)  SecUons  103(a)  and  303  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops. 

8KIPROW   PRACTICES 

Sbc.  606.  Section  374(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1981"  in  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1985". 

pRELnaNART    ALLOTMENTS     POR     1986    CROP    OF 
UPLAND   COTTON 

Sec.  606.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  permanent  State,  county, 
and  farm  base  acreage  allotments  for  the 
1977  crop  of  upland  cotton,  adjusted  for 
any  imdeiplantlngs  in  1977  and  reconsti- 
tuted as  provided  in  section  379  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
shall  again  become  effective  as  preliminary 
aUotments  for  the  1986  crop. 
TITLE  VI— BICE 


COMMODITT    CREDIT    CORPORATION     SALES    PRICE 
RESTRICTIONS 

Sec  503.  Section  603  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1982"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1986". 

miscellaneous   COTTON   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Section  6'V«(b)  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1981"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1986". 


LOAN     RATES     AND     LAND     DITXRSION     PATMENT8 
FOR  THE    1982   THROUGH    198S   C»OPS 

Sec  601.  Effective  only  for  the  1983 
through  1986  crops  of  rice,  section  101  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (1)   as  foUows: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Uw— 

"  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  shaU  make  avaUable  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  on  the  1983 
crop  of  rice  at  such  level,  not  less  than  $8.01 
per  hundredweight,  as  Is  equal  to  75  per  cen- 
tum of  the  average  market  price  of  rice  In 
the  United  SUtes,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, during  three  years  of  the  five-year 
period  ending  at  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year  Immediately  preceding  the  marketing 
year  for  which  the  level  of  loans  and  pur- 
chases is  applicable,  excluding  the  year  In 
which  the  average  market  price  was  the  high- 
est and  the  year  in  which  the  average  market 
price  was  the  lowest  in  such  period.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  available  to  producers 
loans  and  purchases  on  the  1983  through  1985 
crops  of  rice  at  such  level,  which  shall  be  not 
less  than  65  per  centum  nor  more  than  85  per 
centum  of  the  average  market  price  of  rice 
in  the  United  States,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  manner  described  In  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  wUl  not  substantially  dis- 
courage the  exportation  of  rice  and  wiU  not 
result  in  excessive  stocks  of  rice  In  the  United 
States  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
supply  of  rice,  demand  therefor  ( both  domes- 
tic and  world) .  estimated  carryover,  and  the 
cost  of  producing  rice,  except  that  such  level 
of  loans  and  purchases  shall  not  be  less  than 
$8.01  per  hundredweight. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  diver- 
sion payments  to  producers  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  land  diversion  pay- 
ments are  necessary  to  assist  In  adjusting 
the  total  national  acreage  of  rice  to  desirable 
goals.  Such  land  diversion  payments  shaU  be 
made  to  producers  on  a  farm  who.  to  the  ex- 
tent prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  devote  to 
approved  conservation  uses  an  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  In  accordance  with 
land  diversion  contracts  entered  Into  by  the 
Secretary  with  such  producers.  The  amounts 
payable  to  producers  under  land  diversion 
contracts  may  be  determined  through  the 
submission  of  bids  for  such  contracts  by  pro- 
ducers In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate.  In  determining  the 
acceptabUlty  of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of 
the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage 
diverted.  The  Secretary  shaU  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  in 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county  or 
local  community. 

"(3)  The  diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted 
to  wildlife  food  plots  or  wUdllfe  habitat  In 
conformity  with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary    in    ooasultatlon     with     wUdlUe 
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kganclea.  Tb«  Secretary  ni«y  pay  an  appro- 
priate share  of  the  cost  of  practices  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing 
sentence.  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an 
additional  payment  on  such  acreage  In  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  In  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  public  If  the  producer  agrees  to  per- 
mit, without  other  compensation,  access  to 
all  or  such  portion  of  the  farm,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  by  the  general  public,  for 
bunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  sub- 
ject to  applicable  State  and  Federal 
regulations. 

"(4)  In  any  case  In  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  progrsun  formulated  under 
this  subsection  precludes  the  making  of 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  In  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable  In  re- 
lation to  the  seriousness  of  the  default. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  subsection  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(7)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsection. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants 
and  sharecroppers,  including  provisions  for 
sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In  pay- 
ments made  under  this  subsection.". 

StJSPENSION  OP  MARIUTINC  QUOTAS  AND 
OTHEB  PRO  .VISIONS 

8k:.  «a.  Sections  351,  352,  353,  364,  355,  356. 
and  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  the  1983  through  1985  crops  of  rice. 

CONTOEMING  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  803.  SecUon  705  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  19/7  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  •1981"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
•1986". 

TTTLE  Vn— PEANUTS 

AWNtJAL  MAaKXTXNG  QUOTA  AND  STAT* 

ACaXAGE  ALlXmtEtn 

Sbc.  701.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (e)  of 
secUon  3S8  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (7  0.S.C.  13t8(a)  and  (e) )  shaU 
not  be  applicable  to  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  peanuts. 

(b)  Effective  for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  peanuts,  subsection  (c)(1)  of  the 
section  358  of  such  Act  (7  D.S.C.  1358(0  (I) ) 
la  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  foUowlng 
Provided  further.  That  the  peanut  acreage 
aUounent  for  the  State  of  New  Mexico  shTll 
not  be  reduced  below  the  1977  acreage  allot- 
ment as  increased  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
(3)  of  this  section.". 

"^I^^       ACAGE        allotment:        NATIONAL 
POtnCDAOE     quota;      rULU     POUNDAGE    QUOTA 
AND  ODTNTTtONS 

laST".!?^  Bffectlve  only  for  the  1982  through 
a!^-.  T**."'  P«»°"'»-  «»«:tlon  358  of  the 
1368)  Is  further  amended  by  acdne  at  the 
~,?,^«^;  "»•  'ouowlng  new  suSlons 
re^KZ  J!!^  "^  December  i  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  announce  ^nZ. 
tlonal    acreage    aUotment    for    ^^ui    f^ 

?^Pdrest^i-,----H 


national  poundage  quota  for  any  crop  shall 
be  1.440.000  tons  Increased  by  such  addi- 
tional quantity  as  the  Secretary  estimates 
win  be  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  domestic  edible  and  seed  uses  during  the 
next  marketing  year. 

'•(m)    For   each    farm   for   which    a   farm 
acreage  allotment   has   been   established,   a 
farm  yield  for  peanuts  shall  be  determined. 
Such   yield   shall   be   equal   to   the   average 
of  the  actual   yield  per  acre  on   the  farm 
for  each  of  the  three  crop  years  In  which 
yields    were    highest    on    the    farm    out    of 
the   five  crop   years    1973   through    1977.   In 
the  event  that  peanuts  were  not  produced 
on  the  farm  In  at  least  three  years  during 
such  five-year  period  or  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial   change    In    the   operation    of    the 
farm    during   such    period    (Including,    but 
not  limited  to.  a  change  In  operator,  lessee 
who  Is  an  operator,  or  Irrigation  practices), 
the  Secretary  shall  have  a  yield  appraised 
for  the  farm.  The  appraised  yield  shall   b» 
that    amount    determined    to    be    fair    and 
reasonable  on  the  basis  of  yields  established 
for  similar  farms  which  are  located  In  the 
area  of  the  farm  and  on  which  peanuts  were 
produced,    taking    into    consideration    land, 
labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  pro- 
duction of  peanuts,  crop  rotation  practices, 
sou  and  water,  and  other  relevant  factors! 
'•(n)  For  each  farm,  a  farm  base  produc- 
tion   poundage    shall    be    established    equal 
to  the  quantity  determined  by  multiplying 
the  farm  peanut  acreage  allotment  by  the 
farm   yield   determined    In   accordance  with 
subsection  (m)  of  this  section. 

••(o)(l)  For  each  farm,  a  farm  poundage 
q-'ota  shall  be  e8ta•^^is^ed  by  the  Secretary 
for  each  marVeting  year  eoual  to  the  farm 
base  production  poundage  multiplied  by  a 
factor  determined  by  the  Secretary,  such 
that  the  total  of  all  farm  poundape  quotas 
will  eoual  the  national  ooundage  ouota  for 
such  marvetlnjr  year.  The  poundafre  quota 
so  determined,  beelnning  with  the  1982  crop 
for  any  farm,  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
number  of  pounds  by  which  marketings  of 
quota  peanuts  from  the  farm  during  previ- 
ous marketing  years  (excludlne  any  mar- 
keting year  before  the  marketing  year  for 
the  1980  crop)  were  less  than  the  farm 
poundage  quota. 

"(2)  A  quantity  of  peanuts  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  peanuts  undermarketed  in  any 
year  may  be  produced  and  marketed  in  any 
subsequent  year  or  years  (undermarketing 
carry  forward)  aa^-such  quantity  of  pea- 
nuts shall  be  considered  quota  peanuts  ex- 
cept that  m  order  to  qualify  for  an  under- 
marketing  carry  forward  in  any  year  a  pro- 
ducer must  have  planted  an  acreage  on  the 
farm  to  peanuts  in  the  preceding  year  equal 
to  or  greater  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  for  peanuts 
for  such  preceding  year. 

'•(3)  In  no  case  may  the  total  marketings 
of  a  producer  exceed  actual  production 
from  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  if  the  total  of  all 
Increases  under  naragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section In  individual  farm  poundage  quotas 
exceeds  10  per  centum  of  the  national 
poundage  quota  for  the  marketing  year,  the 
Secretary  shaU  adjust  such  increases  so  that 
the  total  of  all  increases  does  not  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  national  poundage  quota, 
"(p)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  and 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 — 

"(I)  'quota  peanuts'  means,  for  any  mar- 
keting year,  any  peanuts  which  are  eligible 
for  domestic  edible  use  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  which  are  marketed  or  considered 
marketed  from  a  farm,  and  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  farm  poundage  quota  of  such  farm 
for  such  year; 

"(2)  'additional  peanuts'  means,  for  any 
marketing  year,  any  peanuts  which  are  mar- 
keted from  a  farm  and  which  are  In  exceaa 


of  the  marketings  of  quota  peanuts  from 
such  farm  for  such  year  but  not  in  excess 
of  the  actual  production  of  the  farm  acre- 
age allotment; 

"(3)  'crtishlng'  means  the  processing  of 
peanuts  to  extract  oU  for  food  uses  and 
meal  for  feed  uses,  or  the  processing  of 
peanuts  by  crushing  or  otherwise  when  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(4)  'domestic  edible  use'  means  use  for 
mUllng  to  produce  domestic  food  peanuts 
and  seed  and  use  on  a  farm,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  exempt  from  this  definition 
seeds  of  peanuts  that  are  used  to  produce 
peanuts  excluded  under  section  369(c)  of 
this  Act,  are  unique  strains,  and  are  not 
commercially  available.". 

SALE,     LEASE,     AND    TRANSFER    OP    ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  703.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358a  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
use.  1358a)  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  ",  if 
he  determines  that  it  will  not  Impair  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  peanut  marketing 
quota  or  price  support  program,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "may"  each  place  It 
appears  In  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'shall";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(I)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  transfers  shall  be  on  the  basis 
of  the  farm  base  production  poundage,  and 
the  acreage  allotment  for  the  receiving  farm 
shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  number  of  pounds 
transferred  by  the  farm  yield  for  the  receiv- 
ing farm,  and  the  acreage  allotment  for  the 
transferring  farm  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  determined  by  dividing  the  number 
of  pounds  transferred  by  the  farm  yield 
for  the  tranaferrlng  farm. 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  section  farm  acre- 
age allotments  and  nx-.rketing  quotas  for 
peanuts  may  be  transferred  from  one  coun- 
ty to  another  in  the  same  State  in  the  case 
of  any  State  in  which  the  total  farm  peanut 
acreage  allotment  U  11,000  acres  or  less". 

MARKETING  PENALTIES;    DlSPOSmON  OP 
ADDmONAL  PEANUTS 

Sec  704.  Effective  only  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peaijuts,  section  359  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
US.C.   1359)    Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(i)"  after  the  subsection 
designation  •■(a) "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  such  section  as  des- 
ignated by  clause  (1)  of  this  section.  "75  per 
centum  of  the  support  price  for"  and  insert- 
ing m  Ueu  thereof  "120  per  centum  of  the 
support  price  for  quota"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  such  section,  as  desig- 
nated by  clause  (1)  of  this  section,  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  'The  marketing  of 
any  additional  peanuts  from  a  farm  shaU  be 
subject  to  the  same  penalty  unless  the  pea- 
nuts, in  accordance  with  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  SecreUry.  are  placed  imder 
loan  at  the  additional  loan  rate  under  the 
loan  program  made  available  under  section 
108(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and 
not  redeemed  by  the  producers  or  are  mar- 
keted under  contracts  between  handlers  and 
producers  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "normal  yield"  In  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  of  such  section,  as  designated 
by  clause  (1)  of  this  section,  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "farm  yield  "; 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  ( 1 )  of  such  section  as  designated  by 
clause  ( 1 )  of  this  section  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  authorize,  under 
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such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  the 
county  committees  established  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  reduce  marketing 
penalties  provided  for  under  this  suosectiou 
in  cases  in  which  such  committees  deter- 
mine that  the  violations  which  were  the 
basis  of  the  penalties  were  unintentional  or 
without  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  parties 
concerned.  Errors  In  weight  which  do  not 
exceed  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum  in  the  case 
of  any  one  marketing  document  shall  not 
be  considered  marketing  violations  except  in 
cases  of  fraud  or  conspiracy.";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  foUowlng  new  suosectlons: 

"(f)  Only  quota  peanuts  may  be  retained 
for  use  as  seed  or  for  other  uses  on  a  farm 
and  when  so  retained  shall  be  considered  as 
marketings  of  quota  peanuts,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  exempt  from  consideration  as 
marketings  of  quota  peanuts  seeds  of  pea- 
nuts that  are  used  to  produce  peanuts  ex- 
cluded under  section  3t>9(c).  are  unique 
strains,  and  are  not  commercially  available. 
Additional  peanuts  shall  not  be  retained  for 
use  on  a  farm  and  shall  not  be  marketed  for 
domestic  edible  use.  Seed  for  planting  of  any 
peanut  acreage  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
obtained  solely  from  quota  peanuts  mar- 
keted or  considered  marketed  for  domestic 
edible  use. 

"(g)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  peanuts  marketed  from  any  crop  for 
domeetlc  edible  use  by  a  handler  are  larger 
In  quantity  or  higher  In  grade  or  quality 
than  the  peanuts  that  could  reasonably  be 
produced  from  the  quantity  of  peanuts  hav- 
ing the  grade,  kernel  content,  and  quality 
of  the  quota  peanuts  acquired  by  such  han- 
dler from  such  crop  for  such  marketing, 
such  handler  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
equal  to  120  per  centum  of  the  loan  level 
for  quota  peanuts  on  the  quantity  of  pea- 
nuts which  the  Secretary  determines  are  In 
excess  of  the  quantity,  grade,  or  quality  of 
the  peanuts  that  could  reasonably  have  t>een 
produced  from  the  peanuts  so  acquired. 

"(h)  The  Secretajy  shall  require  that  the 
handling  and  disposal  of  additional  peanuts 
be  supervised  by  agents  of  the  Secretary  or 
by  area  marketing  associations  designated 
pursuant  to  section  108(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  Quota  and  additional  pea- 
nuts of  like  tyi>e  and  segregation  or  quality 
may,  tinder  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  be  commingled  and  exchanged  on 
a  dollar  value  basis  to  facUitate  warehous- 
ing, handling,  and  marketing. 

"(I)  Handlers  may,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  contract  with  pro- 
ducers for  the  purchase  of  additional  pea- 
nuts for  crushing,  export,  or  both.  All 
such  contracts  shall  be  completed  and 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  (or  if  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  the  area  market- 
ing association)  for  approval  prior  to 
AprU  16  of  the  year  In  which  the  crop  Is 
produced,  except  that  if  any  handler  con- 
tracts with  a  producer  for  additional  pea- 
nuts at  a  price  equal  to  or  more  than  106 
per  centum  of  the  loan  level  of  quota  pea- 
nuts such  peanuts  may  be  utilized  as  ouota 
peanuts  If  (1)  such  contract  is  approved 
before  April  16  of  the  year  In  which  the  crop 
Is  produced,  and  (2)  all  of  the  producer's 
quota  peanuts  have  been  contracted  for  be- 
fore or  at  the  same  time  that  the  producer's 
additional  peanuts  are  contracted  for. 

"(J)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  194<»,  any  pea- 
nuts owned  or  controlled  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  be  made  available 
for  domestic  edible  use  in  accordance  with 
regulations  esUblished  by  the  Secretary.  Ad- 
ditional peanuts  received  under  loan  shall  be 
offered  for  sale  for  domestic  edible  use  at 
prices  not  less  than  those  required  to  cover 
aU  costs  Incurred  with  respect  to  such  pea- 
nuu  for  such  items  as  inspection,  warehous- 


ing, shrinkage,  and  other  expenses,  plus  (1) 
1(X)  per  centum  of  the  loan  value  of  quota 
peanuts  if  the  additional  peanuts  are  sold 
and  paid  for  during  the  harvest  season  upon 
delivery  by  and  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  producer,  (2)  not  less  than  106  per 
centum  of  the  loan  value  of  quota  peanuts 
if  the  additional  peanuts  are  sold  after  de- 
Uvery  by  the  producer  but  not  later  than 
December  31  of  the  marketing  year,  or  (3) 
not  less  than  107  per  centum  of  the  loan 
value  of  quota  peanuts  if  the  additional  pea- 
nuts are  sold  later  than  December  31  of  the 
marketing  year.  For  the  period  from  the 
date  additional  peanuts  are  delivered  for  loan 
to  April  30  of  the  calendar  year  following  the 
year  in  which  such  additional  peanuts  were 
harvested,  the  area  marketing  associations 
designated  pursuant  to  section  108(c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  shall  have  sole  au- 
thority to  accept  or  reject  lot  list  bids  when 
the  sales  price  as  determined  imder  this 
section  equals  or  exceeds  the  minimum  price 
at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  sell  its  stocks  of  additional  peanuts,  ex- 
cept that  the  area  marketing  association  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  agree 
to  modify  the  authority  granted  by  this  sen- 
tence In  order  to  facilitate  the  orderly  mar- 
keting of  additional  peanuts.". 

REPORTS    AND   RECORDS 

Sec.  705.  Section  805  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  947)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1981"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "1985". 

PRESERVATION    OP   UNUSXD    AIXOTMENT8 

Sec.  706.  Section  806  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  947)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ••1981"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1985  ". 

PRICE   SIJPPORT    PROGRAM 

Sec.  707.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  title  I  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  107  a  new  section  108  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

••(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  quota  pea- 
nuts for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  peanuts  at  such  levels  as  the  Secretary 
finds  appropriate,  taking  into  consideration 
the  eight  factors  specified  In  section  401(b) 
of  this  Act.  and  any  change  In  the  Index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production  Items, 
Interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1  and  ending  De- 
ceml)er  31  of  the  calendar  year  Immediately 
preceding  the  marketing  year  from  which 
the  level  of  support  is  being  determined, 
except  that  the  level  of  price  support  for  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  shaU  not  be  less 
than  »650  per  ton.  The  levels  of  price  sup- 
port so  annoimced  may  not  be  reduced  by 
any  deductions  for  Inspection,  handling,  or 
storage,  but  the  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments for  location  of  peanuts  and  other  ad- 
justments authorized  by  section  403  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  additional 
peanuts  for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  peanuts.  Tn  determining  the  support 
level  for  additional  pteanuts.  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  demand  for 
peanut  oil  and  oeanut  meal,  expected  prices 
of  other  vegetable  oils  and  protein  meals, 
and  the  demand  for  peanuts  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, but  In  no  case  may  the  level  of  price 
support  for  additional  peanuts  be  set  at  a 
level  which  the  Secretary  estimates  would 
result  In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Incurring  a  loos  on  the  price  sunport  pro- 
gram for  additional  peanuts  for  the  market- 
ing year  concerned.  The  Secretary  shall  an- 
nounce the  level  of  price  support  for  addi- 


tional peanuts  of  each  crop  not  lat«r  than 
February  16  preceding  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  level  of  price  support,  so  an- 
nounced. Is  to  be  In  effect. 

"(3)  (A)  In  carrying  out  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  warehouse  storage  loans  avaU- 
able  In  each  of  the  three  producing  areas 
(described  in  7  CFR  1446  10  (1980))  to  a 
designated  area  marketing  assoclatlcm  of 
peanut  producers  which  la  selected  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  and  which  is  operated 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  such 
loan  activities.  Th:  Secretary  may  not  make 
warehouse  storage  loans  available  to  any  co- 
operative which  Is  engaged  In  operations  or 
activities  concerning- peanuts  other  than 
those  operations  and  activities  specified  In 
this  section  and  In  section  369  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Such  area 
marketing  associations  shall  be  used  In  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  activities  re- 
lating to  price  support  and  marketing  activi- 
ties under  this  section  and  section  869  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjtistment  Act  of  1988.  as 
amended,  loans  made  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  Include,  in  addition  to  the  price 
support  value  of  the  peanuts,  such  costs  as 
the  area  marketing  association  reasonably 
may  incur  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities, 
operations,  and  activities  under  this  section 
and  section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  each 
area  marketing  association  establish  pools 
and  maintain  complete  and  accurate  records 
by  type  for  quota  peanuts  bandied  under 
loans  and  for  additional  peanuts  produced 
without  a  contract  between  handler  and 
producer  described  In  section  359(1)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Net 
gains  on  peanuts  in  each  pool,  unless  other- 
wise approved  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be 
distributed  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
peanuts  placed  In  the  pool  by  each  grower. 
Net  gains  for  peanuts  In  each  pool  shall 
consist  of  (1)  for  quota  peanuts,  the  net 
gains  over  and  above  the  loan  indebtadneas 
and  other  costs  or  losses  Incurred  on  peanuts 
placed  In  such  pool  plus  an  amount  from 
the  pool  for  additional  peanuts  to  the  extent 
of  the  net  gains  from  the  sale  for  domestic 
food  and  related  uses  of  additional  peanuts 
In  the  pool  for  additional  peanuts  equal  to 
any  loss  on  disposition  of  all  peanuts  In  the 
pool  for  quota  peanuts,  and  (U)  for  addi- 
tional peanuts,  the  net  gains  over  and  above 
the  loan  indebtedness  and  other  costs  or 
losses  incurred  on  peanuts  placed  In  the 
pKX)I  for  additional  peanuts  less  any  amount 
allocated  to  offset  any  loss  on  the  pocri  for 
quota  peanuts  as  provided  In  clause  (i)  of 
this  subparagraph.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subsection,  any  dis- 
tribution of  net  gains  on  additional  peanuts 
of  any  type  to  any  producer  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  any  loss  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  on  quota  peanuts  of  a 
different  type  placed  under  loan  by  such 
grower.". 

TTTLE  Vm — SOYBEANS 

PRICE    SUPPORT    FOR    THE    ISSS    THROUCH     tSSS 
CKOPS 

Sec.  801.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1982  throueh  1985  crops  of  soybrans.  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  114  as  follows: 

"Sec.  114.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avaUable  to 
producers  loaiu  and  purchases  on  the  1983 
crops  of  soybeans  at  such  level,  not  less  than 
(5.02  per  bushel,  as  Is  equal  to  75  per  centum 
of  the  average  market  price  of  soybeans  in 
the  United  States,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  during  three  years  of  the  five-year 
period  endlne  at  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year  Immediately  preceding  the  marketliig 
year  for  which  the  level  of  loans  and  pur- 
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cbases  la  applicable,  excluding  the  year  In 
whlcb  the  avera^  market  price  was  the 
highest  and  the  year  In  which  the  average 
martlet  price  was  the  lowest  In  such  jjerlod. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to  pro- 
ducers loans  and  purchases  on  the  1983 
through  198S  crops  of  soybeans  at  such  level, 
which  shall  be  not  less  than  65  per  centum 
nor  more  than  85  per  centum  of  the  average 
market  price  of  soybeans  In  the  United 
States,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  manner  described  In  the  first  sentence 
of  this  subsection,  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  In  relation  to  competing 
commodities  after  taking  Into  consideration 
the  supply  of  soybeans,  demand  therefor 
(both  domestic  and  world),  estimate:!  carry- 
over, and  the  cost  of  producing  soybeans, 
except  that  such  level  of  loans  and  pur- 
chases shall  not  be  less  than  $5.02  per 
bushel. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  establishing  a  producer  storage  reserve 
program,  soybeans  shall  not  be  considered  an 
eligible  commodity  for  such  a  program,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  not  authorize  payments 
to  producers  to  cover  the  cost  of  storing 
soybeans. 

•'(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  formulated  under 
this  section  precludes  the  making  of  loans 
and  purchases  the  Secretary  may.  neverthe- 
less, make  such  loans  and  purchases  In  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
equitable  in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
default. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit   Corporation.". 

CONTOBMING    AMEKDMKNT 

Sec.  802.  Section  408(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "soybeans,"  immediately  before  the 
word   "tobacco". 

TITLE  IX—ORAIN  RESERVES;    STORAGE 
PACHJTY  LOANS 

PRODUCXB    STOKAGE    RESERVE    PBOCRAM    FOE 
WHEAT   AND   FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  901.  Subsections  (a)  through  (e)  of 
section  110  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  are  amended  to  read  as  fol'ows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  a 
program  under  which  producers  may  store 
wheat  and  feed  grains  so  as  to  promote  or- 
derly marketing  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  adequate 
safeguards  to  assure  that  commodities  held 
under  the  program  shall  not  be  used  in  any 
manner  to  unduly  depress,  manipulate,  or 
curtail  the  free  market.  The  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to 
other  authorities  available  to  the  Secretary 
for  carrying  out  producer  loan  and  storage 
operations. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  producer  storage 
program,  the  Secretary  may  provide  original, 
extended,  or  supolemcntal  price  support 
loans  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  at  such  level 
of  support  and  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
Uons  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  nec- 
essary to  encourage  producers  to  store  wheat 
and  feed  grains  for  extended  periods  of  time 
in  order  to  promote  orderly  marketing  of 
the  commodities  involved.  Among  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  by  regulation,  the  program  shall 
provide  for  (l)  repayment  of  such  loans  in 
not  leas  than  three  years;  (2)  payment  to 
producers  of  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate  to  cover  the  cost  of 
storing  wheat  and  feed  grains  held  under  the 
program,  such  payments  to  continue  untu 
the  maturity  date  of  the  loan  or  until  the 
market  price  for  the  commodity  Involved 
equals  or  exceeds  1 15  per  centum  of  the  price 


specl&ed  In  clause  (5)  of  this  subsection, 
whichever  occurs  first;  (3)  a  rate  of  interest 
determined  by  the  Secretary  based  upon  the 
rate  of  Interest  charged  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  by  the  United  States 
Treasury,  except  the  Secretary  may  waive  or 
adjust  such  interest  in  such  manner  and  at 
such  times  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  promote  the  orderly  marketing  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains;  (4)  recovery  of  amounts 
paid  for  storage,  and  for  the  payment  of 
additional  interest  or  other  penalties,  fees,  or 
charges  In  the  event  such  loans  are  repaid 
by  producers  before  the  maturity  date  of  the 
loan  and  before  the  market  price  for  wheat 
or  feed  grains  has  reached  the  price  levels 
determined  under  clause  (5)  of  this  subsec- 
tion; and  (5)  conditions  designed  to  Induce 
producers  to  redeem  and  market  the  wheat 
or  feed  grains  securing  such  loans  without 
regard  to  the  maturity  dates  thereof  when- 
ever the  Secretary  determines  that  the  mar- 
ket price  for  the  commodity  Involved  has 
attained  a  level  which,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  equals  or  exceeds  the  average  ad- 
Justed  cost  of  production  for  the  commodity 
Involved  for  the  three  crop  years  Immediate- 
ly preceding  the  crop  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  made.  The  adjusted  cost  of 
production  for  the  commodity  involved  for 
each  of  such  years  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpose  and  shall  include 
(I)  variable  costs.  (11)  machinery  ownership 
costs,  (ill)  general  farm  overhead  costs.  (Iv) 
return  for  management  comparable  to  the 
normal  management  fees  charged  by  other 
comparable  industries,  and  (v)  land  value, 
allocated  to  the  crops  Involved  on  the  basis 
of  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  total 
production  derived  from  each  crop. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  require  pro- 
ducers to  repay  loans  made  under  the  pro- 
ducer storage  program  prior  to  the  maturity 
date  of  such  loans  for  reasons  of  Increases  in 
market  prices  above  the  levels  determined 
under  clause  (5)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  require  producers  to  repay 
loans  made  under  this  section  prior  to  the 
maturity  date  thereof  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  emergency  conditions  exist  which 
require  that  such  commodity  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  market  to  meet  urgent  domestic 
or  international  needs  and  the  Secretary  re- 
ports such  determination  and  the  reasons 
therefor  to  the  President,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representati-es  at  least  14 
dajrs  before  taking  such  action. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  announce  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  producer  stor- 
age program  as  far  In  advance  of  making 
loans  as  practicable.  In  such  announcement, 
the  Secretary  shall  specify  the  quantity  of 
wheat  or  feed  grains  to  be  stored  under  the 
program  which  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate to  promote  the  orderly  marketing 
of  such  commodities. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
section  302  of  the  Pood  Security  Wheat  Re- 
serve Act  of  1980  and  section  208  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Suspension  Adjustment 
Act  of  1980.  whenever  the  producer  storage 
program  authorized  by  this  section  is  In 
effect,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  not  sell  any  of  its  stocks  of  wheat  or 
feed  grains  at  less  than  130  per  centum  of 
the  price  determined  under  clause  (5)  of  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section :  Provided.  That  such  restriction  shall 
not  apply 


"(1 )  sales  of  such  commodities  which  have 
substantially  deteriorated  in  quality  or  as 
to  which  there  is  a  danger  of  loss  or  waste 
through  deterioration  or  spoilage; 

"(2)  sales  or  other  disposals  of  such  com- 
modities under  (A)  the  fifth  and  sixth  sen- 


tences of  section  407  of  this  Act;  (B)  the 
Act  of  September  21.  1959  (73  Stat.  674,  as 
amended;  7  U.SC.  1427  note),  and  (C;  sec- 
tion 813  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970;  and 

"(3)  sales  of  com  for  use  in  the  production 
of  alcohol  for  motor  fuel  at  facilities  that — 

"(A)  begin  operation  after  January  4,  1980, 
and 

"(B)  whenever  supplies  of  com  are  not 
readily  available,  can  produce  alcohol  from 
agricultural  or  forestry  biomass  feedstocks 
other  than  com, 

when  sold  at  not  less  than  the  price  at  which 
producers  may  repay  producer  storage  loans 
and  redeem  corn  prior  to  the  maturity  dates 
of  loans,  as  determined  under  clause  (5)  of 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  or.  whenever  the  fuel  conversion 
price  (as  defined  in  section  212  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Suspension  Adjustment  Act 
of  1980)  for  corn  exceeds  such  price,  at  not 
less  than  the  fuel  conversion  price.". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  902.  Section  208(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trad©  Suspension  Adjustment  Act 
of  1980  Is  amended  by  striking  clause  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  ( 1 )  if  there  Is  a  producer  storage  program 
In  effect  for  the  commodity,  at  not  less  than 
130  per  centum  of  the  price  determined  im- 
der  clause  (5)  of  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 120(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
or". 

FARM  STORAGE  FACUJTT  LOANS 

Sec.  903.  Section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (62  Stat  1070 
as  amended;  15  U.SC.  714b(h))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1985". 

TITLE  X— MISCELLANEOUS 
speciai  grazing  and  hat  program 
SBC.  1001.  Section  109  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 

(1)  amending  subsection  (a)  by  striking 
out  "1981"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1985"; 

(2)  amending  subsection  (d)  by  striking 
out  "acreage  set-aside"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "land  diversion";  and 

(3)  adding  a  new  subsection  (g)  at  the 
end  ther««of  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  the  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  yield  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  for  the  previous  crop 
year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  provide 
a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  program  pay- 
ment yield  for  wheat  was  established  for  the 
farm  in  the  previous  crop  year,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  determine  such  yield  as  the 
Secretary  finds  fair  and  reasonable.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection  In  the  determination  of  yields, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
the  actual  yields  proved  by  the  producer, 
and  neither  such  yields  nor  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  esUbllshed  on  the  basis  of 
such  yields  shall  be  reduced  under  other  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  it  necessary,  the  Secretary  may 
establish  national,  State,  or  county  pro- 
gram payment  yields  on  the  basis  of  histori- 
cal yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to 
correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  such 
yields  in  the  historical  period,  or.  If  such 
data  are  not  available,  on  the  Secretary's 
estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the  crop  year 
involved.  In  the  event  national.  State,  or 
county  program  payment  yields  are  estab- 
lished, the  farm  program  payment  yields 
shall  balance  to  the  national.  State,  ot 
county  program  payment  yields.". 

ENrORCXMXMT  ITNDER  THE  WHEAT  AND  WHKAT 
FOODS  RESEARCH  AND  N  UTRXl'iON  EDtTCATlOK 
ACT 

Sec.  1002.  Section  1711  of  the  Wheat  and 
Wheat  Foods  Research  and  Nutrition  Edu- 
cation Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1711  (a)  The  several  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  are  vested  with  jurisdlc- 
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tlon  specifically  to  enforce,  and  to  prevent 
and  restrain  any  person  from  violating,  any 
order  or  regulation  made  or  issued  pursuant 
to  this  title.  Any  civil  action  authorized  to 
be  brought  imder  this  title  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  appropriate  ac- 
tion: Provided,  That  notlilng  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary to  refer  to  the  Attorney  General  viola- 
tions of  this  title  whenever  the  Secretary 
believes  that  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  program  would  be  adequately 
served  by  administrative  action  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  suitable 
written  notice  or  warning  to  any  person 
committing  such  violation. 

"(b)  (1)  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
visions of  any  order  or  regulation  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  title,  or  who 
fails  or  refuses  to  pay.  collect,  or  remit  any 
assessment  or  fee  duly  required  of  him 
thereunder,  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty 
by  the  Secretary  of  not  less  than  $500  or 
more  than  $5,000  for  each  such  violation. 
Each  violation  shall  be  a  separate  offense, 
lu  addition  to  or  In  lieu  of  such  civil  penalty 
the  Secretary  may  issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  cease  and  desist  from  con- 
tinuing such  violation  or  violations.  No  pen- 
alty shall  be  assessed  or  cease  and  desist  or- 
der issued  unless  such  person  is  given  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  bearing  before  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  such  violation,  and 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  assessing  a  pen- 
alty or  imposing  a  cease  and  desist  order 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless  the  af- 
fected person  files  an  appeal  from  the  Secre- 
tary's order  with  the  appropriate  United 
States  court  of  appeals. 

"(2)  Any  person  against  whom  a  violation 
Is  found  and  a  civil  penalty  assessed  or  cease 
and  desist  order  issued  under  paragraph  (b) 
(I)  of  this  section  may  obtain  review  in  the 
court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  for  the 
circuit  In  which  such  person  resides  or  has 
his  place  of  business  or  In  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit  by  filing  a  notice  of  appeal  in 
such  court  within  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  such  order  and  by  simultaneously  send- 
ing a  copy  of  such  notice  by  certified  mail  to 
the  Secretary.  The  S«"Tetary  shall  promptly 
file  In  Fuch  court  a  certified  copy  of  the  rec- 
ord upon  which  such  violation  was  found. 
The  findings  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  set 
aside  only  if  found  to  be  unsupported  by 
substantial  evidence. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  falls  to  obey  a  cease 
and  desist  order  after  it  has  become  final 
and  unappealable,  or  after  the  appropriate 
court  of  appeals  has  entered  final  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  subject  to 
a  civil  penalty  assessed  by  the  Secretary, 
after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and  for  Judi- 
cial review  pursuant  to  the  procedures  spec- 
ified in  paragraphs  (b)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
section,  of  not  more  than  $800  for  each  of- 
fense, and  each  day  during  which  such  fail- 
ure continues  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
offense. 

"(4)  If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become 
a  final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals  has  entered 
final  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  sViall  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General  who  shall  recover  the 
amount  assessed  in  any  aporopriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States.  In  such  action, 
the  validity  and  appropriateness  of  the  final 
order  imposing  the  clvU  penalty  shall  not  be 
nibject  to  review". 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ATRl'TTLTtmE  ADVISORY 
COMMrrTEES 

Sk.  1003.  -ntle  XV'U  Of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  Is  repealed. 

FARM  mCOMX  PROTBCnON   INSITRANCE  PROGRAM 
STUDY 

8«c.  1004.  fa)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  concept  of  farm  Income  protection 


insurance  should  be  studied  In  order  to 
determine  whether  such  a  concept  might 
provide  the  basis  for  an  acceptable  alterna- 
tive to  the  commodity  price  support,  income 
maintenance,  and  disaster  assistance  pro- 
grams currently  administered  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
benefit  of  American  farmers.  Toward  this 
objective,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
appoint  a  special  task  force  to  study  and 
report  uoon  such  concept. 

(b)  The  special  task  force  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing: a  total  of  three  representatives  of 
agricultural  commodity  organizations  and 
general  farm  organizations,  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  insurance  industry 
(including  stock  companies,  mutual  com- 
panies, agents,  or  brokers),  two  full-time 
farmers,  one  official  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  one  official  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  two  individuals  from  aopro- 
prlate  academic  fields,  and  the  designated 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  designated  reoresentatlve  of  the 
Secretary  shall  serve  as  the  chairman  of  the 
special  task  force. 

(c)  The  study  conducted  by  the  special 
task  force  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  an  analysis  of  the  following: 

(1)  the  characteristics  of  a  farm  Income 
protection  Insurance  program; 

(2)  the  feasibility  of  such  a  program  as 
a  substitute  for  the  commodity  price  sup- 
port, income  maintenance,  and  disaster  as- 
sistance programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  American 
farmer; 

(3)  the  approtjrlate  roles  of  the  private 
Insurance  Industry  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  development,  implementation. 
and  administration  of  such  a  program: 

(4)  alternate  mechanisms  for  administer- 
ing such  a  program: 

(5)  the  acceptability  of  such  a  program 
to  farmers;  and 

(6)  the  costs  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  such  a  program. 

(d)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  this  Act.  the  special 
task  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Unlt«d  States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  copies  of  the  reoort  on 
farm  Income  protection  Insurance  and  any 
legislative  changes  that  the  special  task 
force  recommends  for  purooses  of  establish- 
ing a  farm  income  protection  Insurance  pro- 
gram. Minority  views,  if  submitted  in  a 
timely  manner,  shall  be  included  In  the  re- 
port prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  special 
task  force. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  pro- 
vide such  staff  personnel,  clerical  assistance, 
services,  materials,  and  office  snace  as  may 
be  required  to  assist  the  special  task  force 
in  carrying  out  Its  duties. 

(f)  ''n  conducting  Its  study  and  preparing 
its  ret>ort  and  recommendations,  the  special 
task  force  may  obtain  the  assistance  of  De- 
partment of  Agric'ilture  emilovees  and.  to 
the  maximum  extent  oractlcaMe.  the  assist- 
ance of  emolove^  of  other  Fe-'eral  f<e->art- 
ments  or  agencies  who  may  have  relevant 
BTpertioe  In  the  areas  of  lns"rance.  income 
maintenance.  dlFast^-  assistance,  agriculture, 
program  management,  and  program  evalua- 
tion. 

(g)  Members  of  the  special  task  force  shall 
serve  without  compensation.  If  not  otherwise 
officers  or  emnloyees  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept that  they  shall,  while  awav  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the 
nerformance  of  services  under  this  section, 
be  allowed  travel  eTT>ense3.  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  t^e  same  man- 
ner as  persons  employed  intermittently  In 
the  Government  service  are  allowed  expenses 


under  secUons  5701  through  5707  ot  Utle  6 
cf  the  United  States  Code. 

(h)  The  speclal  task  force  shall  be  dis- 
solved forty-five  days  after  submission  of  the 
report  required  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

STATB    AGENCY   AUTHORITY   FOR   GRAIN 
INSPECTIONS   AT   EXPORT    LOCATIONS 

Sec.  1005.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
7(e)(2)  ot  the  United  States  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  (7  VS.C.  79(e)  (2) )  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(A)"  before  "which  was  perform- 
ing", and  by  inserting  after  '1976."  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  (B)  which  performed  official  in- 
spection at  an  export  port  location  at  any 
time  prior  to  such  date  and  was  designated 
under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  clause  to  per- 
form official  Inspections  at  locations  other 
than  export  port  locations.". 

TITLE   XI — AGRICULTURAL   EXPORTS 
ACRICin.TTmAL    EXPORT   CREDIT    REVOLVING    FUND 

Sec.  1101.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act  (15  VS.C.  714-714p)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  20.  Agricultural  Export  Credit  Re- 
volving Fund. — 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Agricultural  Export  Credit  Revolving 
Fund,  which  shall  be  avaUable  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  (1)  use  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  section  5(f)  of  this  Act.  and 
(2)  making  loans  for  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  facilities  in  foreign  counTle* 
to  Improve  the  capacity  of  such  countries 
for  handling,  marketing,  processtn?.  storing, 
or  distributing  agricultural  commodities  pro->^ 
duced  in  and  exported  from  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  All  sums  received  by  the  Corporation 
from  the  liquidation  of  loans  made  to  carry 
out  Dhe  purooses  described  In  subsection  (a) 
<>f  this  section  shall  be  added  to  and  becoms 
a  part  of  such  fund  together  with  funds  ap- 
propriated to  such  fund. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Agricultural  Export  Credit  Re- 
volving Fund  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  $500,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983, 
and  $700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  De- 
cemt>er  1  of  each  year  with  respect  to  the 
export  credit  sales  program  carried  out  by 
the  Corporation  In  the  last  fiscal  year.  Such 
report  shall  Include  the  names  of  the  coun- 
tries extended  credit  under  such  program. 
the  total  amount  of  such  credit  In  the  case 
of  each  such  country  in  such  fiscal  year,  and 
a  discussion  and  devaluation  of  the  market 
development  actlvlOea  of  the  Corporation 
under  this  Act  during  such  fiscal  year.  The 
first  such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  December  1.  1983. 

"(e)  The  revolTlng  fund  created  by  this 
section  Is  abolished  effective  October  1.  1986. 
and  all  unobllgatiHl  money  In  such  fund  on 
Seotember  30.  1985.  shaU  be  transferred  to 
and  become  oart  of  the  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts account  of  the  Treasury.". 

CONGRESSIONAL  TKTO  OF  BILATEKAL  COMMODITY 
SUPPLY  ACREKMKNT8 

Sbc.  1102.  If  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  concludes  a  bilateral  international 
agraement.  other  than  a  treaty,  involving  a 
commitment  on  the  pHrt  of  the  United  States 
to  assure  access  by  a  foreign  country  or  In- 
stnmientallty  thereof  to  United  States  agri- 
cultural commodities  or  products  thereof  on 
a  commercial  basis,  the  President  shaU  im- 
mediatelv  report  such  agreement  to  the 
Congress,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  terms 
of  and  reasons  for  ne^tlatlng  such  agree- 
ment. Such  agreement  sh-Ul  not  t>ecome  ef- 
fective'^ If.  within  30  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  dat«  of 
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receipt  by  Ui«  Congreea  at  sucb  report,  botb 
Houoea  of  Congreos  adopt  ft  concurrent  reeo- 
lutlOQ  disapproving  sucb  agreement.  In  the 
computation  of  such  30-cUy  period,  there 
shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
House  Is  not  in  session  because  of  adjourn- 
ment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  or 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
•Ine  die. 

aPCCIAL  SraMOBT  KXPOKT  SXTBalDT  PmOCXAM 

Sr.  1103.  (a)  In  order  to  discourage  for- 
eign countries  or  instrumentalities  thereof 
from  using  subsidies  to  promote  the  exporta- 
tion of  agTlcxilturaJ  commodities,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  formulate  a  special  standby  export 
subsidy  program  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ties or  products  thereof  produced  In  the 
United  States.  Such  program  shall  be  de- 
signed to  neutralize  the  effects  of  export  sub- 
sidy programs  Instituted  by  foreign  coun- 
tries or  Instrumentalities  thereof  to  encour- 
age exports  of  their  agrlcuUxiral  commodi- 
ties to  foreign  nuu-kets  other  than  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Implement  the 
special  standby  export  subsidy  program  for- 
mulated under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
only  after  the  President — 

(A)  makes  a  determination  under  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  3411) , 
as  amended,  that  action  by  the  United  States 
Is  appropriate  to  obtain  the  elimination  of 
an  act,  policy,  or  practice  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try or  instrumentality  that  resxilts  in — 

(I)  substantial  displacement  of  United 
States  exports  of  agricultural  commodities  to 
foreign  markets,  or 

(II)  prices  for  agricultural  commodities  in 
foreign  markets  materially  below  prices 
which  suppliers  of  the  same  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  the  United  SUtes 
must  charge  In  order  to  supply  such  com- 
modities to  the  same  market: 

(B)  makes  a  determination  that  such  act. 
poUcy.  or  practice  of  the  foreign  country  or 
Instrumentality  concerned  involves  the  use 
of  export  subsidies  to  encourage  exports  of 
such  country's  or  tnstnimentality's  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  foreign  markets  other 
than  the  United  States: 

(C)  falls  to  reach  a  mutually  acceptable 
resolution  through  consultations  with  the 
foreign  country  or  instrumentality  con- 
cerned: and 

(D)  is  authorized  under  the  dispute  setUe- 
ment  procedures  specified  in  the  Agreement 
on  Interpretation  and  AppUcatlon  of  Articles 
VT.  XVI.  and  XXm  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  undertake  an 
export  subsidy  program  to  counter  the  export 
subsidies  on  agricultural  commodities  em- 
ployed by  the  foreign  country  or  instrumen- 
tality concerned:  Provided.,  That  the  United 
States  is  obligated  by  international  agree- 
ment to  receive  such  authorization  before 
undertaking  measures  to  counter  such  export 
substdlea. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  special  standby  ex- 
port subsidy  program  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  use  the 
funds  and  faclllUes  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
CorporaUon. 

ACKICULTUKAI.   ncBASGO   BKUZT 

Sk.  1104.  Section  208  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Suspension  Adjustment  Act  of  1980  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  If  the  President  or  other  member  of 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  causes 
the  export  of  any  agricultural  commodity  to 
any  country  or  area  of  the  world  to  be  sus- 
pended or  restricted  for  reasons  of  national 
•ecurtty  or  foreign  poUcy  under  the  Export 
A«lmlnlstration  Act  of  1979  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  and  if  such  suspension  or  re- 


striction of  the  export  of  an  agricultural 
commodity  is  imposed  other  than  in  connec- 
tion with  a  suspension  of  or  restriction  on 
all  exports  from  the  United  States  to  such 
country  or  area  of  the  world,  and  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  determines  that  such 
suspension  or  restriction  will  result  In  a  sur- 
plus supply  of  such  commodity  that  will  ad- 
versely a^ect  prices  producers  receive  for  the 
commodity,  the  Secretary  shall  act  to  miti- 
gate the  adverse  effect  on  prices  by  either — 
"(A)  establishing  a  gasohol  feedstock  re- 
serve of  the  commodity,  as  proi/lded  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  if  the  commodity 
is  suitable  for  stockpiling  In  such  a  reserve; 
"(B)  establishing  a  food  security  reserve  of 
the  commodity,  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  if  the  conunodity  is  suitable 
for  stockpiling  in  such  a  reserve: 

"(C)  making  payments  available  to  produc- 
ers of  the  commodity,  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section:  or 

"(D)  undertaking  any  combination  of  the 
measures  described  in  clauses  (A),  (B),  and 
(C)  of  this  subsecUon. ". 

(3)  InserUng  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation  "(b)"  and  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  subsection  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 
"(2)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  export 
of  any  agricultural  commodity  to  a  country 
or  area  Is  suspMided  or  restricted  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  aimounce 
whether  payments  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion will  be  made  on  such  commodity,  and. 
if  such  payments  are  to  be  made,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  also  announce  the  average  market 
price  per  unit  received  by  producers  for  the 
commodity  during  the  thirty-day  period  end- 
ing on  the  date  of  imrosltion  of  the  export 
suspension  or  restriction":   and 

(3)  redesignating  subsections  (e),  (f).  (g), 
and  (h)  as  (f).  (g).  (h).and  (1),  respectively. 
and  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  The  amount  of  the  pairment  to 
which  an  eligible  producer  under  this  section 
shall  be  entitle!  to  receive  shall  be  the  prod- 
uct of  (A)  the  amount  by  which  the  average 
market  price  per  unit  of  the  commodity  re- 
ceived by  producers  during  the  twelve-month 
period  immediately  following  the  date  of  Im- 
position of  the  exDort  suspension  or  restric- 
tion Is  less  than  the  average  market  price  per 
unit  of  the  commodity  received  by  producers 
during  the  thirty-day  period  Immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  the  imposition  of  the 
exDort  suspension  or  restriction,  and  (B)  the 
number  of  units  of  the  commodity  sold  by 
the  producer  during  the  twelve  month  rerlod 
Immediately  following  the  date  of  Imoosltlon 
of  the  export  suspension  or  restriction: 
Provided.  That,  if  the  extwrt  suspension  or 
restriction  is  in  existence  for  a  period  of  less 
than  twelve  months,  the  aversf^e  market  price 
per  unit  of  the  commodity  received  by  pro- 
ducers after  the  im'-osltlon  of  the  export  sus- 
pension or  restriction  shall  be  the  average 
market  price  per  unit  of  the  commodity  re- 
ceived by  the  producer  during  the  duration 
of  the  export  suspension  or  restriction,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  commodity  eligible  for 
the  payments  provided  for  In  this  section 
shall  be  that  quantity  sold  by  the  producer 
during  the  duration  of  the  export  sus-enslon 
or  restriction.  Any  nayments  d\te  orodurers 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  within  fifteen 
months  of  the  date  of  ImtxMltlon  of  the  ex- 
port stas'^enslon  or  restriction. 

"(2)  The  Secretarv  of  Ajrriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  ls8"e  such  regulations  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  orovisions 
of  this  subsection.  Including  re<rulatlons 
defining  eligible  nro'liicers  and  what  con- 
stitutes a  sale  under  this  subsection." 

P.L.  4  BO   aXl'ENSlOlf 

See.  1106.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1981"  in  section 
409  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1986". 


TITLE  XU— FOOD  STAMPS 

PUKCBASS  BSQtnaXMXMT 

Szc.  1301.  (a)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Pood 
StAmp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3013(b))  is 
amended  by  inderting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  "and  any  amount  to  be  p^d  by 
such  household  for  such  allotment". 

(b)  Seotion  7(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
197/  (7  U.S.C.  3018(d))  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  third  and  foiu^h  sentences. 

(c)(1)  Section  8  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  197/  (7  U.S.C.  3017)  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  households,  other  than  households 
containing  a  member  who  Is  sixty  years  of 
age  or  over  or  who  reoeilves  supplemental 
security  income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  disability  payments 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
shall  be  charged  for  the  allotments  Issued  to 
them,  and  the  amount  of  such  charge  shall 
represent  a  reasonable  Investment  on  the 
part  of  the  household,  but  In  no  event  more 
than  33  per  centum  of  the  household's  In- 
come, except  that — 

"(1)  allotments  may  be  Issued  without 
charge  to  households  with  an  incon>e  of  leas 
than  (30  per  month  for  a  family  of  four 
under  standards  of  eligibility  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary:  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  shall  provide  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  any  eligible  household 
to  elect  to  be  issued  an  allotment  less  than 
the  alloUnent  authorized  to  be  Issued  to  such 
household  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  chtu^  to  be  paid  by  any  eligible  house- 
hold electing  to  exercdse  the  option  described 
In  clause  (2)  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  pmyable 
under  this  subsection  for  an  aUotment  Issued 
to  such  household  under  subsection  (a)  as 
the  allotment  actually  issued  to  such  house- 
hold bears  to  the  allotment  that  would  have 
been  Issued  to  such  household  under  such 
subsection. 

•(d)(1)  Funds  derived  from  the  charges 
made  for  allotments  shall  be  promptly  de- 
(Kkslted.  in  a  manner  prescribed  in  the  reg- 
ulations Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  in  a 
separate  account  maintained  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  for  such  purpose.  Such 
deposits  shall  be  avcUlable,  without  limita- 
tion to  fiscal  years,'  for  the  redemption  of 
coupons. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  the  manner  In  which  funds  derived 
from  the  distribution  of  coupons  (charges 
made  for  allotments)  shall  be  deposited  by 
coupon  Issuers.  Such  regulations  shall  con- 
tain provisions  requiring  that  coupon  issuers 
promptly  deposit  such  funds  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  such 
regulations  shall,  at  a  minimum,  require  that 
(1)  such  deposits  be  made  at  least  weekly, 
and  (11)  upon  the  accumulation  of  a  balance 
on  hand  of  81.000  or  more,  such  deposits  be 
made  within  two  banking  days  following  the 
accumulation  of  such  amount. 

"(B)  Any  coupon  Issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of  vio- 
lating the  regulations  Issued  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  83.000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(3)  (A)  Coupon  Issuers  receiving  funds 
derived  from  the  distribution  of  coupons 
(charges  made  for  allotments)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  receiving  such  funds  as  fidu- 
ciaries of  the  Federal  Government,  and  such 
coupon  Issuers  shall  immediately  set  aside  all 
such  funds  as  funds  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Funds  derived  from  the  distribution 
of  coupons  (charges  made  for  allotments) 
shall  not  be  used,  before  the  deposit  of  such 
funds  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, for  the  benefit  of  any  person,  partner- 
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ship,  corjMratlon,  association,  organization, 
or  entity  other  than  the  Federal  Government. 

"(B)  Any  coupon  Issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of  vio- 
lating subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  810,000  or  a  sum 
equal  to  the  amount  of  funds  Involved  In  the 
violation,  whichever  Is  the  greater,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 
except  If  the  amount  of  such  funds  is  less 
than  81,000,  then  such  issuer  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  83.000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(4)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
require  that  upran  the  deposit,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  of  funds  derived 
from  the  distribution  of  coupons  (charges 
made  for  allotments) .  coupon  issuers  shall 
Immediately  send  a  written  notice  to  the 
State  agency,  accompanied  by  an  appropriate 
voucher,  confirming  such  deposit.  In  addi- 
tion to  such  other  information  deemed  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate,  such  regula- 
tions shall  require  that  such  notice  contain — 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  coupon 
Issuer; 

"(11)  the  total  receipts  of  such  coupon 
issuer  derived  from  the  distribution  of  cou- 
pons (charges  made  for  allotments)  during 
the  deposit  period; 

"(ill)  the  amount  of  the  deposit: 

"(Iv)  the  name  and  address  of  the  deposi- 
tory; and 

"(V)  an  oath  or  affirmation  signed  by  the 
coupon  issuer  or.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation 
or  other  entity  not  a  natural  person,  by  an 
appropriate  ofBclal  of  the  coupon  Issuer,  cer- 
tifying that  the  Information  contained  in 
such  notice  Is  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of 
such  person's  knowledge  and  belief. 

"(B)  Any  coupon  issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of  fail- 
ing to  provide  the  notice  required  under  sub- 
ptu-agraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  83.000,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(C)  Any  coupon  Issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  who  knowingly 
provides  false  information  in  any  notice  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  fined  not  more  than  810.000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both. 

"(5)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
require  each  coupon  issuer  at  intervals  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  but  not  less  often 
than  monthly,  to  send  to  the  Secretary,  or 
his  designee,  a  written  report  of  the  issuer's 
operations  during  such  period  under  the 
food  stamp  program.  In  addition  to  such 
other  information  deemed  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  appropriate,  the  regulations  shall  re- 
quire that  the  repwart  contain — 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  coupon 
issuer; 

"(11)  the  total  receipts  of  the  coupon  Issuer 
derived  from  the  distribution  of  coupons 
(charges  made  for  allotments)  during  the 
report  period; 

"(HI)  the  total  amotmt  of  deposits  made 
by  the  Issuer  of  ftmds  derived  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  coupons  (charges  made  for  al- 
lotments) during  such  period: 

"(iv)  the  name  and  address  of  each  de- 
pository receiving  such  funds  from  such  Is- 
suer; and 

"(V)  an  oath  or  affirmation,  signed  by  the 
coupon  Issuer,  or  in  the  case  of  a  corporation 
or  other  entity  not  a  natural  person,  by  an 
appropriate  official  of  the  coupon  issuer,  cer- 
tifying that  the  Information  conuined  In 
the  report  la  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of 
such  person's  knowledge  and  belief. 

"(B)  Any  coupon  Issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of  faU- 
Ing  to  provide  any  report  required  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
lined  not  more  than  83.000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
"(C)    Any   coupon   issuer,   or   any  officer. 


employee,  or  agent  thereof,  who  knowingly 
provides  false  Information  In  any  report  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  fined  not  more  than  810,000. 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  re- 
quire State  agencies  to  provide  periodic  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  con- 
taining a  consolidation  of  the  respective 
coupon  issuer's  notices  to  such  State  agencies 
at  such  intervals  as  the  Secretary  in  his 
discretion  deems  appropriate. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  and  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  shall  Jointly  arrange  for  the 
prompt  deposit  of  funds  collected  by  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  on  behalf  of  a 
State  from  charges  made  for  coupon  allot- 
ments.". 

(3)  The  heading  for  section  8  of  such  Act 
(7  use.  2017)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"VALUE    OF    COUPON    AIXOTinOTr    AKD    CHAXCBS 
TO  BE  MADE" 

(d)  Section  15(a)  of  such  Act  (7  UB.C. 
2024(a) )  Is  amended  by  Inseitlng  "purchase 
by  and"  before  "Issuance". 

(e)(1)  Section  18(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (7 
use.  2027(a)(1))  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  second  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Such  portion  of  any  such  appro- 
priation as  may  be  required  to  pay  for  the 
value  of  the  coupon  allotments  Issued  to 
eligible  households  which  is  In  excess  of  the 
charges  paid  by  such  households  for  such 
allotments  shall  be  transferred  to  and  made 
a  part  of  the  separate  account  created  under 
section  8(d)  (1)  of  this  Act.". 

(2)  Section  J8(b)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2027(b))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striving  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In 
any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall  limit  the 
value  of  coupons  Issued  which  Is  in  excess 
of  the  value  of  coupons  for  which  house- 
holds are  charged,  to  an  amount  which  Is 
not  In  excess  of  the  portion  of  the  appro- 
priation for  such  fiscal  year  which  Is  trans- 
ferred In  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  to  the  separate  account  refererd 
to  In  such  subsection.";  and 

(B)  by  addlne  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlne  new  sentence:  "If  the  Secretary  de- 
termining that  any  of  the  funds  In  such 
separate  account  are  no  longer  required  to 
carrv  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  such 
nort<on  of  stirh  frnds  shall  be  oeld  Into  the 
miscellaneous   recelots   of  the   Treasury.". 

DEFINITION   OF   HOFSEHOLDS;    BOAKDEBS:    KZLAT- 
EDNESS  OF  HOnSEROLD  ICEMBEBS 

Sec.  1202.  Section  3(1)  of  the  Ptood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  use.  2012(1))   Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of  the 
first  sentence  "or  else  pays  compensation  to 
the  others  for  such  meals."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of  the 
first  sentence  "or  else  live  with  others  and 
pay  compensation  to  the  others  for  such 
meals":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  any  case  In  which 
one  or  more  parents  and  one  or  more  chil- 
dren of  such  parent  or  parents  are  living  to- 
gether, such  living  arrangement  shall  be 
considered  one  household  for  purposes  of 
tMs  Act  unless  one  of  the  parents  is  60 
years  of  age  or  older.". 

bepeal  of  dike -out  pbovision 
Sec.  1203.  Clause  (3)  of  section  3(g)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2012(g) 
(3) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "private  es- 
tablishments" and  all  that  follows  doom 
through  "prices.". 

INFLA'nON  adjustment  OF  THE  THBITrr 
food    FLAN 

Sxc.  1304.  Section  3(o)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  use.  2012(o))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  clauses  (4).  (5).  and  (S)  In 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 


thereof  the  foUowlng:  "(4)  adjust  the  cost 
of  such  diet  every  January  1  to  the  nearest 
dollar  Increment  to  refiect  changes  In  the 
cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  the  preceding  September  30. 
and". 

INDIVIDUALIZKD  AlXOTMKltTB 

Sec.  1305.  Section  8(o)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.e.  3012(0)),  as  amended 
by  section  1204.  Is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  foUowlng:  "(5)  make  ad- 
justments for  household  composition  with 
respect  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  members 
of  the  household.". 

LOW  INCOME  ENEBCr  ASSISTANCE 

Ssc.  1206.  Section  5(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  use.  3014(d))   is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(9);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "pro- 
gram" In  clause  (10)  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  "assistance"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11). 

WOBKFABE  PBOCKAM 

Sec.  1207.  (a)  Section  6(d)  (1)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3015(d)(1)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (HI):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  following:  "or  (v)  refuses  without 
good  cause  to  accept  an  offer  of  employment, 
under  a  workfare  program  established  under 
section  11(e)  (20).  made  by  a  State,  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  Slate,  a  prime  spon- 
sor pursuant  to  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973  (29  U.8.C. 
812  et  seq),  or  any  other  public  employer 
at  a  wage  not  less  tbaa  the  Federal  mini- 
mum hourly  rate  under  section  6(a)(1)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (20 
UJ3.C.(a)(l)).". 

(b)  SecUon  11(e)  of  such  Act  (7  VS.C. 
2020(e) )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (18); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (19)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(20)  that  the  State  agency  shall  establish 
and  carry  out  a  workfare  program.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subsection  (m)  of  this  section, 
to  provide  employment  to  enable  households 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  section  6(d) 
(1)(T)  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  Section  11  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  use.  2020)  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(m)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  regulations  regarding  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  by  State  agencies 
of  a  workfare  program  which  makes  available 
public  employment  described  in  section  6(d) 
(1)  (v).  including  regulations  providing  that 
such  program — 

"  ( 1 )  may  provide  Job  counseling  to  insure 
that  such  members  are  matched  with  the 
most  suitable  employment  available,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  experience,  training, 
and  capabilities  of  such  members; 

"(2)  may  allow  verified  Job  search  ac- 
tivities by  each  such  member,  not  to  exceed 
eight  hours  per  week,  as  a  credit  for  work 
performed; 

"(3)  may  assist  such  members  to  obtain 
suitable  employment  outside  such  program; 

"(4)  shall  not  require  any  such  member 
participating  In  any  such  workfare  program 
for  any  week  to  work  any  hours  during  such 
week  which  when  added  to  any  other  hours 
worked  by  such  member  for  compensatioo  In 
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e«ab  or  In  kind  In  »ny  other  capacity  during 
such  week  exceed  forty  hours;  and 

"(5)  shall  not  be  used  by  any  employer  to 
Oil  a  Job  vacancy  created  by  the  action  of 
•uch  employer  In  laying  off  or  terminating 
the  employment  of  any  regular  employee  not 
participating  In  any  such  workfare  program 
In  anticipation  of  filling  the  vacancy  so  cre- 
ated by  hiring  any  employee  participating  In 
any  such  workfare  program.". 

(d)  Section  16(a)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
30a5(a))  la  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(5)  fair  bearings"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "(♦)  fair  hearings,  and  (5)  workfare  pro- 
grams established  under  section  11(e)  (30) 
of  thU  Act". 

(e)  Section  17(e)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
3036(c))  la  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "the  pro- 
gram's relative  fairness":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  the  operation  of  a  work- 
fare  program  established  under  this  Act,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  extent  to 
which  such  workfare  program  reduces  the 
need  for  food  stamp  benefits  and  helps  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act.". 

ADjnSTMINTO     OF    OCOTTCTIONS 

Sec.  1208.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  VS.C.  2014(e) )  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  first  and  second 
sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "In  computing  household  income, 
the  Secretary  shall  allow  a  standard  deduc- 
tion of  185  a  month  for  each  houseyiold,  ex- 
cept that  the  monthly  standard  deduction 
for  households  in  Alaska  shall  be  $146,  In 
Hawaii  (120.  In  Ouam  1170,  in  Puerto  Rico 
»50,  and  in  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States  •75";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  colon  before  the 
proviso  In  clause  (2)  of  the  fourth  sentence 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  the  end 
of  such  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that  the 
amount  of  such  excess  shelter  expense  de- 
duction may  not  exceed  tllS  a  month  in 
the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  may  not  exceed 
•300  in  Alaska,  tl6S  in  Hawaii,  tl40  in 
Ouam.  ^40  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  985  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  or". 

DISAU.OWAMCE   OF   DEDCCTIONS  FOB   EXPENSES 
PAH)    BT     TRnU)    PARTT 

Sec.  1209.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  US.C.  2014(e))  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  flush  sentence:  "A  household 
•hall  not  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  for  de- 
pendent care,  excess  shelter  expense,  or  ex- 
cess medical  expense  to  the  extent  that  such 
care  or  expense  was  paid  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  household  by  a  third  party.". 
PEKIOD  OF  disq-ualification;  repatmemt  be- 
QtroiEMEirr 

Sec.  1210.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  vac.  2051(b))  U  amended— 

( 1 )  in  the  first  sentence — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "three"  in  clause  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twelve";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "six  and  not  more 
than  twenty-four  months,  ae  determined  by 
the  court."  in  clause  (2)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "twelve";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "double"  before  "the 
value  or*  In  clause  (B)  of  the  fourth  sen- 
tence. 

AO    CRlrBBIA    POa    DEPENDENT    CHnj>aXN 

ate.  1211.  Paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section  6 
(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
30lS(d)  (3)  (B) )  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "twelve"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"■U". 

KLiciBn.rrT  of  steikexs 

Sk.  1312.  (a)  Section  6(d)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  VSXi.  2015«1)(4))  Is 
amended — 


(1)  by  striking  out  ".  unless  the  household 
was  certified  for  benefits  under  this  Act  im- 
mediately prior  to  such  employment";  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  colon  at  the  end 
of  the  first  proviso  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "but  In 
no  case  may  a  household  receive  Increased 
benefits  under  this  Act  as  a  result  of  a  mem- 
ber of  such  household  participating  in  a 
strike:";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  colon  at  the  end 
of  the  second  proviso  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  the  end  of  the  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (7  US.C.  3016) 
is  f\irther  amended  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tion (1). 

EUGtBOfTT   DISQUALIFICATION  ON   BASIS  OF 
CROSS    INCOME 

Sec.  1313.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  use.  3016),  as  amended  by 
section  1213(b),  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  No  hoxisehold,  other  than  a  household 
containing  a  member  who  is  sixty  years  of 
age  or  over  or  who  is  receiving  supplemental 
security  income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  disability  pay- 
ments under  title  n  of  such  Act,  shall  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  any  month  in  which  the  reason- 
ably anticipated  monthly  gross  income  of 
such  household  for  the  certification  period 
Involved  exceeds  the  greater  of — 

"(1)  one-twelfth  of  the  nonfarm  income 
poverty  guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  a  household 
equal  In  size  to  the  household  requesting 
certification;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  household  with 
earned  Income,  the  sum  of  the  amount  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  and  an  amount 
equal  to  15  per  centum  of  such  amount  (to 
compensate  for  taxes,  mandatory  deduction 
from  salary,  and  work  expenses) . 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'gross  Income'  means  an  amount  equal  to 
household  Income  as  determined  pursuant 
to  section  5(d)  of  this  Act  and  without  re- 
gard to  deductions  authorized  In  section 
5(e)  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apoly  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  households  to  re- 
ceive food  stamp  benefits  in  any  period  be- 
pinnln^  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion for  which  such  household  applies  to  be 
certified  to  receive  such  benefits. 

MODIFICATION   OF   P«OVISIONS   aXLATINO  TO 
VALTTE   OF   ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  1214.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2017 
(a) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  face  value  of  the  allotment 
which  State  agencies  shall  be  authorized  to 
issue  to  any  household  certified  as  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  program 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  to  such 
household  of  the  thrifty  food  plan,  reduced — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  household  not 
charged  for  an  allotment  under  this  Act,  by 
an  amount  equal  to  not  more  than  33  per 
centum  of  the  household's  Income,  as  deter- 
mined under  section  5  of  this  Act.  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  bous^old  contain- 
ing a  member  who  attends  a  school  which 
pcu'ticlpates  in  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram (carried  out  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  VSC  1751  et  seq.)),  by  an 
amount  determined  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
The  amount  determined  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole 
doUar. 

"(2)  The  v«lue  of  the  allotment  of  any 
household  containing  a  member  who  attends 
a  scbocrf  which  participates  In  the  national 
school  lunch  program  (carried  out  under  the 


National  School  Limch  Act)  shall  be  further 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  an  antount 
determined  by  multiplying — 

"  ( A)  the  amount  equal  to  the  part  of  one- 
eighth  of  the  monthly  thrifty  food  plan  for  a 
family  of  eigbt  persons,  allocable  per  meal  In 
a  month,  by 

"(B)  the  national  average  of  meals  per 
nwnth  available  under  the  national  school 
lunch  program  during  the  preceding  nine- 
month  school  year  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary),  by 

"(C)  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
household  eligible  to  receive  meals  under  the 
national  school  lunch  program,  by 

"(D)  a  national  average  school  attendance 
factor  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretory  shall  prescribe  a  na- 
tional average  school  attendance  factor  based 
on  the  best  available  data  Any  reducUon  In 
a  household's  allotment  determined  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  applicable  only  to  the 
nine  months  of  each  year  which  generally 
correspond  to  the  school  year  of  the  State 
concerned,  as  determined  by  the  St*te  agency 
concerned. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  otf 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
the  minimum  allotment  for  households  of 
one  and  two  persons  shall  be  JIO  per  month.". 

PBORATINC    OF    BENEFITS 

Sec.  1215.  Section  8  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  UJS.C.  2017) ,  as  amended  by  section 
1301(c)(1),  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sxih- 
sectlon: 

"(e)  The  value  of  the  allotment  Issued  to 
any  eligible  household  for  the  Initial  month 
or  other  period  for  which  an  allotment  is 
Issued  to  such  household  shall  be  a  value 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  value  of  the 
allotment  for  a  full  month  or  other  period 
for  which  the  allotment  Is  issued  as  the  num- 
ber of  days  (from  the  d*te  of  the  i^>plicatlon) 
remaining  in  the  month  or  other  period  for 
which  the  allotment  Is  issued  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  days  in  the  month  or  other 
period  for  which  the  allotment  is  issued.  As 
used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  'initial 
month'  means  (1)  the  first  month  for  which 
an  allotment  is  l«sued  to  a  household,  and 

(3)  the  first  month  for  which  an  allotment 
is  issued  to  a  household  following  any  period 
of  more  than  thirty  days  during  which  such 
household  was  not  parUolpatlng  in  the  food 
stamp  program  under  this  Act  after  a  pre- 
vious ijarticlpation  in  such  program.". 

TERMINATION  OF  PROHIBrnON  FROM  COUNTING 
VALUE  OF  COUPON  ALLOTMENT  AS  INCOME  FOB 
CERTAIN  PURPOSES 

Sec.  1316.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  US.C.  3017 
(b) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  value  of  the  allotment  provided 
any  eligible  household  which  is  in  excess  of 
the  amount  charged  such  household  for  such 
allotment  may  not  be  considered  income  or 
resources  for  the  purposes  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law  relating  to  taxes.". 

OUTREACH 

Sec  1217.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  11 
(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2020(e)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
clauses  (A).  (B),  and  (C)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "not  conduct  food  stamp  out- 
reach activities  with  funds  provided  under 
this  Act;". 

(b)  Section  16(a)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  3038 
(a) ).  as  amended  by  section  1307(d),  Is  fur- 
ther amended — 

(1)   by  striking  out  clause  (1);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  clauses  (3),  (3),  and 

(4)  as  clauses  (1),  (2).  and  (3),  respec- 
tively. 

RESTORATION  OF  WRONOFULLT  DENIED  BENEFITS 

Sec  1218.  Section  11(e)  (11)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  or  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3030(e)  (11))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
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the  end  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "based 
upon  receipt  of  a  request  from  a  household 
for  restoration  of  an  allotment,  except  that 
any  allotment  or  portion  thereof  for  any 
period  of  time  more  than  forty-five  days  be- 
fore the  date  such  request  is  received  by  the 
State  agency  shall  not  be  restored;". 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1319.  The  first  sentence  of  section  18 
(a)(1)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2037(a)(1))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  not  in  excess  of  •9,739^76,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  in  excess 
of  •10,439.276.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981;  not  In  excess  of  (11.341,- 
153,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982;  not  in  excess  of  •11,738.154.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983;  not 
In  excess  of  •11,674,366,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984;  and  not  in  excess 
of  •11,898,594.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985". 

COMMODITT  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAMS:  EXTEN- 
SION OF  AUTHORITIES,  PENALTIES  FOB  FBAUD, 
AND  MISCn.LANEOUS  PBOVISIONS 

Sec  1330.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "1978,  1979,  1980.  and  1981" 
In  the  first  sentence  of  section  4(a)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "1982,  1983,  1984,  and 
1985 ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  4  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  Whoever  embezzles,  willfully  misap- 
plies, steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  or  the  product  of  any 
such  commodity,  or  any  funds,  assets,  or 
property  derived  from  the  donation  of  any 
such  commodity,  provided  under  this  section, 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1431),  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1936  (7  U.S.C.  612c),  or  section 
709  of  the  Fbod  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1965 
(7  U.S.C.  1446a-l),  whether  received  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  or  whoever  receives, 
conceals,  or  retains  any  such  commodity, 
product,  funds,  assets,  or  property  to  his  own 
use  or  gain,  knowing  such  commodity,  prod- 
act,  funds,  assets,  or  property  have  been 
embezzled,  willfully  misapplied,  stolen,  or 
obtained  by  fraud  shall,  if  such  commodity, 
product,  funds,  assets,  or  property  are  of  a 
value  of  8100  or  more,  be  fined  not  more  than 
•10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both,  or  If  such  commodity,  prod- 
uct, funds,  assets,  or  property  are  of  a  value 
of  less  than  HOO,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  •  1,000  or  lm{»lsoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both.". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  carrying  out  the  supplemental 
feeding  program  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'commodity  supplemental  food  program') 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  section  4  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
pay  to  each  State  agency  administering  any 
such  program,  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1982  through  1986,  out  of  funds  appropriated 
for  such  purpose  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  administrative  costs  incurred 
by  State  and  local  agencies  in  operating  such 
program,  except  that  the  funds  paid  to  any 
such  agency  In  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  provision  of 
commodities  to  State  agencies  for  such 
program.". 

REPEAL  OF  increases  IN  DEPENDENT  CABE  DE- 
DUCTIONS FOB  WOBKING  ADULTS  AND  MEDICAL 
DEDUCTIONS    FOR   THE   ELDERLY    AND    DISABLED 

Sec  1221.  Sections  104  and  106  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  Amendments  of  1980  (94  Stat. 
358)  are  repealed. 


LFFaCllVB    DATS 

Sec.  1222.  (a)   Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  January  1,  1982. 
(b)    The   amendments   made   by   sections 
1207(c),  1219,  and  1221  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  da4«  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
•nTLE  Xni — REAUTHORIZATION  OP  THE 
AGRICULTURAL      RESEARCH,      EXTEN- 
SION, AND  TEACHINO  POUCT  ACT  OP 
1977 
REAFFIRMATION  OF  FEDERAL-STATE  PASTNEBSHIP 

Sec.  1301.  Section  1403  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U^.C.  3102)  is 
amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2)  by  Inserting  "exten- 
sion, and  teaching,"  alter  "research,"  the 
first  and  second  time  that  word  appears; 

(2)  by  striking  paragraphs  (3)  through 
(7)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  reaffirm  the  unique  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States,  and  emphasize  that  this  partnership, 
through  legislation  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments, has  been  eminently  successful; 

"(4)  rcifflrm  that  the  Federal -State  re- 
lationship, through  agricultural  research, 
teaching,  and  extension,  has  provided  the 
United  States  with  the  most  productive 
and  efficient  food  and  agricultural  system 
in  the  world;  and 

"(5)  emphasize  that  the  productivity  and 
efficiency  of  this  system  may  be  Increased 
by: 

"(A)  Improving  and  strengthening  the 
Federal-State  partnership; 

"(B)  reducing  unnecessary  regulations; 
and 

"(C)  Improving  the  cooperation  among  all 
who  are  involved  In  the  food  and  agricul- 
tural sciences." 

DEFINITIONS 

SBC.  1302.  Section  1404  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U^.C.  3103)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2)  by  Inserting  ",  and 
includes  the  continuum  of  basic,  applied,  and 
developmental  research"  before  the  semi- 
colon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  striking  out  "so- 
cial" and  all  that  follows  through  the  semi- 
colon and  Inserting  tn  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"the  physical  science  and  the  social  sci- 
ence considerations  of — 

"(A)  agricultural,  aquacultural,  and  for- 
estry production,  processing,  and  marketing; 

"(B)  conservation  and  management  of 
natural  resources  including  soil,  water,  for- 
ests, rangeland,  and  wildlife  and  fisheries 
management: 

"(C)  home  economics,  human  nutrition, 
and  family  life; 

"(D)  food  safety  and  quality; 

"(E)    international  food  and  agriculture; 

"(F)  rural  community  development; 

"(O)  agriculturally  related  issues  includ- 
ing transportation,  energy,  the  environment, 
and  weather;  and 

"(H)  youth  development.  Including  4-H 
clubs;";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (14)  imd 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(14)  the  term  'cooneratlng  forestry 
schools'  means  those  instltutlcns  eligible  to 
receive  funds  under  the  Act  of  October  10, 
1962  (76  Stat.  806;  16  U.S.C.  683a  et  seq). 
commonly  known  as  the  Mclntlre-Stennls 
Act  of  1963; 

"(16)  the  term  'teaching'  means  the  for- 
mal classroom  and  laboratory  instruction 
and  training  In  the  food  and  agricultural 
sciences  conducted  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  leading  to  baccalaureate  and 
higher  degrees;  and 


"(18)  the  term  "State  cooperative  InsUtu- 
tlons'  or  'State  cooperative  agents'  means  In- 
stitutions or  agents  designated  by — 

"(A)  the  Act  of  July  2,  1863  (13  Stat.  608; 
7  UB.C.  301  et  seq),  commonly  known  aa 
the  First  Morrill  Act: 

"(B)  the  Act  of  August  30.  1890  (36  SUt. 
417;  7  U.8.C.  331  et  seq),  commonly  known 
as  the  Second  Morrill  Act; 

"(C)  the  Act  of  March  3.  1887  (34  SUt. 
440;  7  VS.C.  361a  et  seq.) ,  commonly  known 
as  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887; 

"(D)  the  Act  of  May  14,  1914  (88  SUt. 
373;  7  VS.C.  841  et  seq),  commonly  known 
as  the  Smith-Lever  Act; 

"(E)  the  Act  of  October  10,  1963  (76  SUt. 
806;  16  U.8.C.  582a  et  seq  ) ,  commonly  known 
as  the  Mc'ntlre-Stennls  Act  of  1962;  and 

"(F)   subtiUe  E  of  this  title". 

jonrr  council  ok  food  and  agriculture 


Sec.  1303.  (a)  Section  1407(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  UB.C.  3122 
(a) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "five"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ten". 

(b)  Section  1407(b)  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  UJB.C.  3122(b))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Jomt  Council  shaU  be  composed 
of  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  represenutlves 
of  organizations  or  agencies  which  conduct 
or  assist  In  conducting  programs  of  research, 
extension,  or  teaching  in  the  food  and  agri- 
cultural sciences,  including  land-grant  col- 
leges and  imiversltiee:  other  colleges  and 
universities  having  a  demonstrable  capacity 
to  carry  out  food  and  agricultural  research, 
extension,  or  teaching;  SUte  agricultural  ex- 
periment sUtions:  SUte  cooperative  exten- 
sion services;  agencies  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  have  significant 
research,  extension,  or  teaching  responsibil- 
ities; the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
PoUcy;  and  otbei  Federal  agencies  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  approprtaU. 
Members  shall  be  appxilnted  lor  a  term  of 
three  years  by  the  Secretary  from  nomi- 
nations made  by  the  organizations  and  agen- 
cies described  in  the  preceding  sentence.  The 
terms  of  members  shall  be  staggered.  At  least 
one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  (In- 
suring that  regional  differences  are  properly 
considered)  from  amonK  distinguished  per- 
sons eneaged  in  agricultural  research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching  programs  at  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  and  SUte  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations.  To  insure  that 
other  agricultural  Institutional  views  are 
considered  by  the  Joint  Coimdl.  two  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  among  per- 
sons who  are  distinguished  represenutlves 
of  other  coUeges  and  universities  having  a 
demonsUble  capacity  to  carry  out  food  and 
agricultural  research,  extension,  and  teach- 
ing. The  Joint  CouncU  shaU  be  Jointly 
chaired  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture responsible  for  research,  extension, 
and  teaching,  and  a  person  to  be  elected 
from  »t»wing  the  non-Pederal  membership  of 
the  Joint  CoundL". 

(c)  Section  1407(d)(1)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  S123(d)(l) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  The  primary  ptirpoee  of  the  Joint 
CoimcU  is  to  bring  about  more  effective  re- 
search, exUnslon.  and  teaching  In  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences  In  the  United 
SUtes  by  improving  planning  and  coordina- 
tion of  publicly  and  privately  supported  food 
and  agricultural  science  activities  and  by 
relating  Federal  budget  development  and 
program  management  to  these  prtxsesses.". 

(d)  SecUon  1407(d)  (2)  (E)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teacb- 
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lag  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  USC  312a(<l)(2) 
(K))  ijs  amended  by  striking  out  "effort*" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "plaonlng"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  the  food  and 
agrlcxUtural  sciences,  by  using  the  existing 
regional  research,  extension,  and  teaching 
organizations  of  SUte  cooperative  Institu- 
tion* to  provide  regional  planning  and  coor- 
dination.". 

(e)  Section  1407(d)  (3)  (Q)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  VS.C.  312a(d)  (2) 
(O) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  y 

"(O)  submit  a  report,  not  later  tlhan  June 
30  of  each  year — 

"(1)  specifying  the  Joint  Council's  recom- 
mendations on  priorities  for  food  and  agri- 
cultural research,  extension,  and  teaching 
programs; 

"(11)  delineating  suggested  areas  ol  re- 
sponslbUlty  among  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate organizations  in  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams; and 

"(111)  specifying  the  levels  of  financial  and 
other  support  needed  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
grams. 

Each  such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  constituent  organizations  of  the  Joint 
CouncU.  Minority  views.  If  Umely  submitted 
shall  be  Included  in  such  report.". 

(f )  Section  1407  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Research,  Extension,  and  Te*chlng  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3122)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlnK  new 
subsection : 

"<e)(l)  The  PWeral  Advisory  Committee 
Act  (6  U.S.C.  app.)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Joint  Council. 

"(2)  The  meetings  of  the  Joint  Council 
^all  b«  publicly  announced  In  advance  and 
«haU  be  open  to  the  public.  Appropriate  rec- 
ords of  the  activities  of  the  Joint  Council 
ahaU  be  kept  and  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic on  request.".  *^ 

WATIONAl,   AOBlCTJLTTraAI.   KESEASCH    AlfD  SXTKN- 
SIOH  USimS  ADVtSOKT  BOA>0 

S«c  1304.  (a)  Section  1408(a)  of  the  Na- 
T^'J,.;^^!!!!"™'  «•«•":»>.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Polltfy  Act  of  19T7  (7  U.S.C.  3123(a) ) 

tJ^'V^.   '"'  "^^"^  °"*  "fl^«"  "^d  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "tea" 

(h)  Section  I40a(b)  of  the  National  Agrl- 
2^  tural  Research.  Extension,  and  TeachSjr 

r^en'ded-  "^  '""  ''  ^«^  3123^^  li 
(1)  by  striking  out  "twenty-one"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-five",^ 
as  follo^:*"""^*  P»n««raph  (1)  to  read 
"(1)  eight  producer  members  representing 
vartous  geographical  regions  and  productlol 
t^lTii^d  ""''^'"'^  '°^''y  •nd'^^juacul- 
loitag^^  '**'*^  "  "*•  "^  ^^''^  t»>«  ^ol- 

-taSrt.Te"^'^  '''^'  *"  '^^'^'^  ^  «-« 
(c)    Section    1408(f)(2)    of   th«i   v.fi«„-.i 
^cultural,  Resear.'h.'i^U^.on  and  T^a^h 

.    a)ln  STibparagraph   (E)   by  striking  out 
"SSfT-  ^d     '^  "^""^^  ^  "*"  »^«™°' 
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of  the  several  SUtes  whereby  the  States  have 
accepted  and  have  supported,  through  legis- 
lation and  appropriations — 

"(1)   research  programs  under — 
"(A)    the  Act  of  March  2,   1887   (24  Stat 
440;  7  US.C.  361a  et  seq),  commonly  known 
as  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887; 

"(B)  the  Act  of  October  10,  1962  (76  Stat 
806;  16  use.  S83a  et  seq).  commonly  known 
as  the  Mclntlre-Stennls  Act  of  1962-  and 
"(C)  subtitle  E  of  this  title; 
"(2)    extension   programs   under   the   Act 
of  May  14.  1914   (38  Stat.  372;   7  U.S.C.  341 
et  seq.),  commonly  known  as  the   Smith - 
Lever  Act;  and 
"(3)    teaching  programs  under — 
"(A)    the   Act   of  July   2,    1862    (12   Stat 
603;  7  U.S.C.  301  et  seq).  commonly  known 
as  the  First  MorrUl  Act; 

"(B)  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (28  Stat 
417;  7  use.  321  et  seq.).  commonly  known 
as  the  Second  MorrlU  Act;  and 

"(C)  the  Act  of  June  29,  1935  (49  SUt 
436;  7  VB.C.  427  et  seq),  commonly  known 
as  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act. 
This  partnership  in  publicly  supported  agri- 
cultural research,  extension,  and  teaching 
Involving  the  programs  of  Federal  agencies 
and  the  programs  of  the  States  has  played 
a  major  role  In  the  outstandln?  successes 
achieved  In  meeting  the  varied,  dispersed  and 
In  many  cases,  slte-epeclfic  needs  of  Amerl- 
2an  agriculture.  This  partnership  must  be 
preserved  and  enhanced. 

.,.''^L®**^'°°  ^•*^  °'  '*»«  Revised  Statutes 
(31  US.C.  629)   and  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)  shall  not  apply  to 
contracts,  grants,  and  cooperative  agreements 
made  by  the  Secretary  to  further  the  Fed- 
eral-State research,  extension,  and  teaching 
partnership  pursuant  to  the  program  speci- 
fied In  subsection   (a)   of  this  section.  The 
Secretary  may  convey  title  to  expendable  and 
nonexpendable  equipment  and  luppUes,  and 
other  tangible  personal  property,  to  a  con- 
tractor or  a  recipient  of  funds  if  such  con- 
tractor  or    such    recipient    purchases    such 
equipment,  supplies,  and  property  with  con- 
tract grant,  or  cooperative  agreement  funds 
and  If  the  Secretary,  In  his  discretion,  deter- 
mines that  so  conveying  title  will  further  the 
t^""**   °'   *''"    Department    of   Agrlcul- 

(b)  The  Uble  of  contents  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  Item  relating  to  section  1409  and 
^rtlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 


shall  serve  as  the  executive  secretary  to  the 

Joint  Council   and   one  shall  serve   as   the 

executive  secretary  to  the  Advisory  Board.". 

AOomoNAi.  ASsiaTAirr  sBCBTTAaT  or 

AcaictrLTtntK 

Skc.  1308.  (a)  Section  1413  of  the  National 

Agricultural      Research,      Extension,      and 

Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3128) 

is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  now  provided  for  by 
law.  there  shall  be  one  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  prescribed  by  law  for  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  and  who  shall 
carry  out  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

(b)  SecUon  6316  of  title  8,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  In  the  item  relating  to  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Agriculture  by  striking 
out  "(6)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 
PRocKAM  roa  coMPrrrrivx,  special,  and 
rAcnJTira       crants       roa       AoaicnxTuaAi, 
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"^c.  1409.  Federal-State  partnership  and 
coordination."  ^ 


"July  1".  and 

"Mich*"i  'y,''.P"*fP»»   (P)   by  striking  out 

••5^^20of'^'*  "^"^»  ''^  "•"  *»>-«>' 


;"*"  PA«rN«SHlP  *«n  COO.D1NATION 

lag  Policv   A7r!!^r;J?^°"'°°' »*"»  Teach- 
•^ei^^^,^,];^^   ^-8.0.3124)    la 

•■'K>««AL-8TATE   PAaTNBWHIP   AKD 

cooannfATioi* 

^*°«^eat°!xlii\*rnT'n!,P»«''«*lP  tr- 
•?V=h.  exteM^'^'?l*ilf,*«^cultural  re- 

»«»   ine  governments 


sacBETAar's  aEPoar 

*.ff^,  "°^  Section  1410  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3126)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "February  1"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "January  1". 

SDPPOBT     rOB     THE     JOINT     COUNCIL     AND     THE 
AOVIOOBT    BOABO 

^3^}^'"  Section  1412(a)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3127(a))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  assist  the  Joint  CouncU  and  the 
Advisory  Board  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  the  Secretary  may  appoint,  after  con- 
suiutlon  with  the  co-chairmen  of  the  Joint 
Coimcn  and  the  chairman  of  the  Advisory 

.hJiV^  »  full-time  executive  director  who 
Shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  co-chalr- 
S'fn  *?*.'""''*  Council  and  the  chairman 
^L^f*  A<»»»«ory  Board  may  direct  and  who 
Shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  payable  for  GS-16  of  the 
^mV,  f*"?,***"'*  established  in  section  6332 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code;  and 

flJl'^*  !^  professional  staff  of  not  more  than 
ilH  ^*"'-"™e  employees  qualified  in  the 
food  and  agricultural  sciences,  of  which  one 


Sec.  1309.  (a)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Act  of 
August  4.  1966  (79  SUt.  431;  7  U.S.C.  4601) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  the  third  sentence 
the  following: 

"For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
high  priority  research  shall  Include — 

"  ( 1 )  basic  research  aimed  at  the  discovery 
of  new  scientific  principles  and  techniques 
that  may  be  applicable  In  agriculture  and 
forestry; 

"(2)  basic  and  applied  research  In  the 
various  plant  sciences: 

"  ( 3 )  basic  and  applied  research  In  the  var- 
ious animal  sciences; 

"(4)  basic  and  applied  research  in  the 
various  soil  and  water  sciences  and  natural 
resources  field; 

"(6)  basic  and  applied  research  In  the 
field  of  human  nutrition;  and 

"(6)  research  to  develop  new.  promising 
crops,  such  as  guayule  and  Jojoba";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1982,  September  30,  1983  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  September  30,  1985,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  and,  September  30,  1987  " 

(b)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Act  of  August  4, 
1966  (79  Stat.  431;  7  U.S.C.  4601(c))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  Inserting  "re- 
search foundations  esubllshed  by  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities."  after  "land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities,";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  — 

(A)  by  Inserting  ",  research  foundations, 
established  by  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities," after  "land-grant  colleges  and 
universities",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  ",  such  research  founda- 
tions," after  "such  colleges  and  universities". 

(c)  Section  2(d)  of  the  Act  of  August  4. 
1966  (79  Stat.  431;  7  VS.C.  4601(d))  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  purchase  of 
equipment"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
dash  and  Inserting  In  Heu  thereof  "the  reno- 
vation and  refurbishment  (including  energy 
retrofitting)  of  research  spaces  In  buildings 
or  spaces  to  be  used  for  research,  and  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  fixed  equip- 
ment tn  such  SDsces  Such  (T^nts  mav  be 
used  for  new  construction  only  for  auxiliary 
facilities  and  fixed  equipment  used  for  re- 
search la  such  facilities,  such  as  greea- 
houses,  insectarles.  and  research  farm  struc- 
tures and  InsUllatlons.  Such  grants  shall  be 
made  *-     "■ 


(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out 
"available:  and"  inserting  la  lieu  thereof 
"available:". 


(3)  m  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  each  cooperating  forestry  school  not 
described  In  paragraph  (1),  In  an  amount 
which  Is  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
received  by  such  school  under  the  Act  of 
October  10,  1962  (76  Stat.  806;  16  U.S.C.  682a 
et.  seq.).  commonly  known  as  the  Mc.ntlre- 
Stennls  Act  of  1962;  and 

"(4)  each  college  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  the  Act  of  August  30.  1890  (26  Stat. 
417;  7  U.S.C.  321  et  seq).  Including  Tuske- 
gee  Institute,  in  an  amount  which  is  equal 
to  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  received  by 
such  college  under  section  1445  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977.". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RESEABCR   rACXLTTXES  ACT 

or  isea 
Sbc.  1310.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Act  of  July 
22,  1963  (77  Stat.  90;  7  U.S.C.  390c(a)),  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  September  30,  1983,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984,  September  30.  1985,  September 
30,  1986,  and  September  30,  1987,". 

FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
rOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL   SCIENCES 

Sec.  1311.  (a)  Section  1417(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3152 
(a) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
promote  and  develop  higher  education  in  the 
food  and  agricultural  sciences  by  formulat- 
ing and  administering  higher  education 
programs. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  dele- 
gate to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  au- 
thority to  carry  out  all  functions  and  duties 
under  the  Act  of  June  29.  1935  (49  SUt.  436; 
7  U.S.C.  427  et  seq.)  applicable  to  the  activi- 
ties and  programs  for  which  funds  under  sec- 
tion 22  of  such  Act  are  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.". 

(b)  Section  1417  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3152)  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (b), 
(c)  and  (d)  as  (c),  (d),and  (e).  respectively, 
and  Inserting  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows; 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  granU 
to  land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  and 
to  other  colleges  and  universities  having  a 
demonstrable  capacity  to  carry  out  food  and 
agricultural  teaching,  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  five  years — 

"(A)  to  strengthen  Institutional  capacities 
to  respond  to  State,  national,  or  interna- 
tional educational  needs  la  the  food  and 
agricultural  sciences; 

"(B)  to  attract  students  and  educate  them 
as  needed  in  the  food  and  agricultural  sci- 
ences, and  to  attract  needed  professionals  to 
provide  for  their  professional  improvement 
In  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences: 

"(C)  to  design  and  implement  Innovative 
food  and  agricultural  educational  programs; 
and 

"(D)  to  faclliute  cooperative  agreements 
between  two  or  more  eligible  Institutions  to 
maximize  the  use  of  faculty  and  facilities  to 
improve  their  food  and  agricultural  teach- 
ing programs. 

Such  grants  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  matching  funds,  but  each  rectolent  Insti- 
tution shall  have  a  significant  ongoing  com- 
mitment to  the  food  and  agricultural  sci- 
ences generally  and  to  the  specific  subject 
area  for  which  such  grant  is  to  be  used. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  comoetitlve 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years — 

"(A)  to  develop  or  administer  programs  to 


meet  unique  food  and  agricultural  educa- 
tional problems;  and 

"(B)  to  administer  and  conduct  special- 
ized programs  to  attract  individuals  for  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  programs  and  to 
administer  and  conduct  graduate  fellowship 
programs  to  meet  regional  and  national  ob- 
jectives la  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences. 
Such  grants  shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
matching  funds  provided  by  reclplenu.". 

(c)  Section  1417(e)  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.8.C.  3162(d)),  as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982,"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing September  30,  1982,  September  30.  1983, 
September  30.  1984,  September  30.  1985,  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986,  and  September  30,  1987.". 
TBANSTEx  or  ruNcnoNs 

Sec  1312.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  SecreUry  of  Education  and  of 
the  Department  of  Education  luider  the  Act 
of  August  30,  1890  (26  SUt.  417;  7  U.S.C.  321 
et  seq.). 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Education  established  under 
the  Act  of  August  30.  1890  (26  Stat.  417;  7 
U.S.C.  321  et  seq). 

ALCOHOL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RTDBOCABBONS 

Sec.  1313.  The  sixth  sentence  of  section 
1419(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Research,  Exten- 
sion, and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  3154(a) )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "four",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  September  30, 
1982"  and  all  that  follows  through  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  la  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  September  30,  1982. 
September  30,  1983.  September  30,  1984,  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985,  September  30,  1986,  and 
September  30,  1987 :  Provided.  That  the  total 
amount  of  such  appropriations  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $40,000,000  during  the  ten-year  period 
beginning  October  1.  1977,  and  shall  not  ex- 
ceed such  sums  as  may  be  authorized  by  law 
for  any  fiscal  year  subsequent  to  such  period: 
Provided  further.  That  not  more  than  a  total 
of  $5,000,000  may  be  awarded  to  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  any  one  State.". 

NUTBITTON  EIKTCATION   PBOCBAM 

Sec.  1314.  The  second  seateace  of  sectloa 
1425(b)  of  the  Natloaal  Agricultural  Re- 
search. Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of  1977  (7  use.  3175(b) )  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Funds  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  be  distributed 
as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  One  per  centum  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  admlalstratloa  of  thU 
subsection;  and 

"(2)  The  remainder  shall  be  allocated  to 
the  States  as  follows : 

"(A)  Ten  per  centum  of  the  available 
funds  shall  be  distributed  equally  among  all 
States:  and 

"(B)  The  remainder  shall  be  allocated  to 
each  State  In  an  amount  that  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allocated  as 
the  population  of  the  State  living  at  or  below 
125  per  centum  of  the  income  poverty  guide- 
lines prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (adjusted  under  section  826  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (86 
Stat.  697.  as  amended;  42  U.S.C.  2971d)). 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  the  States 
living  at  or  below  126  per*centum  of  the  In- 
come poverty  guidelines,  as  determined  by 
the  last  preceding  decennial  census  at  the 
time  each  such  sum  Is  first  appropriated: 
Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going, out  of  funds  made  available  annually 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
up  to  the  amount  of  funds  last  appropriated 
anaually  for  such  purpose  prior  to  the  eaact- 


meat  of  the  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of  1981. 
each  Stata  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allocation 
equal  in  proportion  to  the  amount  it  received 
under  such  appropriations  In  relation  to  the 
amounta  received  by  the  other  States.". 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE  BXSXABCH 
DCriNmONS 

Sec.  1316.  Section  1430  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Exteasioa,  aad  Teachlag 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  VS.C.  3192)  U  amended 
by  deleting  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  substituting  la 
lieu  therefor  the  following:  "(1)  the  term 
'eligible  Institution'  means  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  and  accredited  col- 
leges of  veterinary  medlciae; ". 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  SCIENCE  (ESEABCH  AOVIBOBT 
aOABD 

Sec.  1316.  Sectloa  1432(a)  of  the  Natloaal 
Agricultural  Research.  Exteasioa.  aad  Teacb- 
iag  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  UB.C.  3194(a))  U 
ameaded  by  striking  "five"  aad  laserttng  In 
lieu  thereof  "tea". 

APPBOPBIATIONS  FOB  BESEABCH  OH  HATTOMAL  OB 
REGIONAL  PBOBLBMS 

Sec.  1317.  (a)  Section  1434(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.8.C.  3196 
(b))   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  awarded  in  the  form  of  granta, 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  five  years,  to  eligible 
Institutions.". 

(b)  Section  1434  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching  Pol- 
Icy  Act  of  1977  (7  VS.C.  3196)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  In  order  to  establish  a  rational  allo- 
cation of  funds  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  establish  annuaUy 
priority  llste  of  animal  health  atul  disease 
problems  of  national  or  regional  slgalficaace. 
Such  llsta  shall  be  prepared  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  recommendations  made  In  con- 
nection with  the  Joint  CouncU.  the  Advisory 
Board,  and  the  Board.  Any  recommendations 
made  In  connection  with  such  consultation 
shall  not  be  controlling  on  the  Secretary's 
determination  of  priorities.  In  establishing 
such  priorities,  the  Secretary,  the  Joint  Coun- 
cU. the  Advisory  Board,  and  the  Board  shall 
consider  the  following  factor*: 

"  ( 1 )  any  health  or  disease  problems  which 
cause  or  may  cause  significant  economic 
losses  to  any  part  of  the  livestock  production 
Industry: 

"(2)  whether  current  scientific  knowledge 
necessary  to  prevent,  cure,  or  abate  such  a 
health  or  disease  problem  Is  adequate:  and 

"(3)  whether  the  status  of  scientific  re- 
search Is  such  that  accomplishments  may  be 
anticipated  through  the  application  of  sd- 
entlflc  effort  to  such  health  or  disease  prob- 
lem. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  award  granta  to  eligible  institutions 
on  the  basis  of  the  priorities  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c) . 

"(e)  la  the  case  of  multlyear  granta.  the 
Secretary  shall  distribute  fuads  to  graat  re- 
clplente  on  a  schedule  which  Is  reasonably 
related  to  the  timetable  required  for  the  or- 
deriy  conduct  of  the  research  project  in- 
volved.". 

EXTENSION  AT  ISBO  LAKD-CBAMT  COIXKB*, 
INCLUOIMC  TUSKXCEX  IMSII'IUIB 

Sec.  1318.  (a)  Section  1444(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research.  Extanalon.  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  UBC  3221 
(c) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sdmlnla- 
tratlve  bead  for  extension"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "extension  administrator". 

(b)  SecUon  1444(d)  of  the  Natloaal  Agri- 
cultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  SaSKd))  U 
amended  by  striding  out  "submitted  by  tbe 
proper  officials  of  such  Institution"  and,  la- 
sertlag  la  U»u  thereof  "submitted,  as  part 
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of  tb*  St»t«  pI*Q  of  work,  by  the  State  di- 
rector of  tbe  cooperative  extemtion  aerrlce". 

IMTKSKATIONAI,     AGaiCni.ra>AL     KSSXAKCa     AMD 
BXTXiraiON 

Sk.  1319.  SecUon  1458  of  tbe  NaUotial 
AgrlcTiiturai  Reaearcb.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.&C.  3291)  Is 
amended  — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
tbe  subsection  designation;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  new 
subsections  ib)  and  (c)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
draw  upon  and  enhance  tbe  resources  of  tbe 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  and 
other  colleges  and  universities,  for  develop- 
ing linkages  among  these  Institutions,  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  International  research 
centers,  and  counterpart  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions In  both  the  developed  and  less  de- 
veloped countries  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
agriculture  and  the  economy  of  tbe  United 
States  and  to  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Improved  food  and  agri- 
cultural progress  throughout  tbe  world. 

"(c)  Tbe  Secretary  may  provide  special - 
iaed  or  technical  services,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  to  colleges  and  universities  carrying 
out  International  food  and  agricultural  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  activities.  All 
funds  received  In  payment  for  furnishing 
such  specialized  or  technical  services  shall 
b«  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  appropria- 
tion from  which  tbe  cost  of  providing  such 
serv-.ces  has  been  paid  or  is  to  be  charged.". 
AUTHoansiNC  roa  appeopuations  for  rzisriNc 

AND    CXBTAIK    NXW    AGalCULTDRAI.    aXSXAaCH 

FaooaAKS 

Sec.  1320.  (a)  SecUon  1463(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3311 
(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  tbe  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1983,"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1983,  September  30, 
1983,  September  30.  1984.  September  30,  1985, 
September  30,  1986,  and  September  30,  1987.". 

(b)  Section  1463(b)  of  the  National  Agrl- 
ciiltural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  US.C.  3311(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  •220.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof"  "$220,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982. 
•230.000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  «240.000.()00  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  t2SO.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985 
•260.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  and  •270,000.000  for  the  fis- 
cal  year  ending  September  30.   1987,". 

ADTROaiZATION  FOB  APPSOPWATIONS  TO%  CXTXN- 
SION  PBOGRAMS 

SBC.  1321.  Section  1464  of  tbe  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3312)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  •350.000.000 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982. 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "•350.000.000  for 
tbe  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982; 
•360.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  »370.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  •380.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985 
•390.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  and  •400.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1987.". 
■zsTBicnorr  ow  TSZATMXirr  of  iitdiszct  costs 

Skc.  1322.  Subtitle  K  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  0.S.C.  3311-3316)  Is 
amended  by  adding  a«  tbe  end  thereof  tbe 
following  new  section : 

"MBBTWCnOW  ow  TaKATMXITr  OF  IlfDIXXCT  COSTS 

"S«c.  1471.  (a)  Funds  made  available  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under — 

"(1)  tbe  Act  of  March  2.  1887  (34  Stat.  440; 
7  n.S.C.  361a  et  seq  ).  commonly  known  as 
tb«  Hatch  Act  of  1887; 


"(3)  tbe  Act  of  October  10,  1963  (76  SUt. 
806;  16  U.S.C.  S&2a  et  seq.) ,  commonly  known 
as  tbe  Mc.ntlre-Stennls  Act  of  1963; 

"(3)  section  1433  and  section  1434  of  this 
Aot;  and 

"(4)  subsection  (c)(3)  and  subsection  (d) 
of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  4,  1965 
(7  U.S.C.  4601) ; 

shall  not  be  subject  to  reduction  for  Indirect 
costs  Incurred  by  tbe  recipient  involved. 

"(b)  No  Indirect  costs  shall  be  charged 
against  funds  made  available  by  the  Secj-e- 
tary  ox  Agriculture  in  connection  with  coop- 
erative agreements  between  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  State  cooperative  Institu- 
tions if  the  cooperative  program  or  project 
Involved  is  of  mutual  interest  to  all  the  par- 
ties and  if  all  the  parties  contribute  to  tbe 
coc^eratlvo  agreement  involved.  This  ssction 
does  not  preclude  requiring  appropriate  pay- 
ment OL  ind-reot  costs  incurred  In  connection 
with  Incidental  contracc3  and  grants  between 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  State  co- 
operative insUtutions.". 

COOPISATIVE  STATE  FORKSTST 

Sxc.  1333.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 10.  1962  (/6  Stat.  806;  16  UJS.C.  682a;, 
commonly  known  as  the  Mclntire-Stennis 
Act  of  ldd2,  la  amenaed  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "it  is  also  recognized 
taat  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act  are  essential 
to  assist  in  providing  the  research  back- 
ground which  under^lros  the  i'orest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974,  the  Renewaole  Resources  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1978,  and  the  Soil  and  Water 
Resources  Conservation  Act  of  1977.". 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  October  10, 
1963  (76  Stat.  806;  16  O.S.C.  583a-l),  com- 
monly known  as  the  McIntlre-Stennls  Act  of 
1962,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "if  more  than  one  institu- 
tion within  a  State  are  cerufied  as  qualify- 
ing for  assistance,  then  It  shall  be  tbe 
responsibility  of  such  Institutions  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultujre,  to 
develop  complementary  programs  of  forestry 
research  for  the  State.". 

(c)  Section  5  and  section  6  of  the  Act  of 
August  10,  1962  (76  Stat.  806;  16  UJB.C.  683a- 
4.  583a-5) ,  commonly  known  as  the  McIntlre- 
Stennls  Act  of  1962,  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act  and  to  furnish  such  advice  and 
assistance  through  a  cooperative  State 
forestry  research  unit  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  will  beat  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  coun- 
cil of  not  fewer  than  16  members  whljh  shall 
be  constituted  to  give  representation  to  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  concerned  with  de- 
veloping and  utUlzlng  the  Nations  forest 
resources,  the  forest  IndusUies.  the  forestry 
schools  of  the  State-certifled  eligible  Institu- 
tions, State  agricultural  experiment  statlona 
and  volunteer  public  groups  concerned  with 
forests  and  related  natural  resources.  The 
council  shall  meet  at  least  annually  and  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  on  regional 
and  national  planning  and  coordination  of 
forestry  research  within  the  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  forestry  schools,  and  the 
forest  industries,  and  shall  advise  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  apportionment  of  funds.  The 
Secretary  shall  seek,  at  least  once  each  year, 
the  advice  of  the  council  to  accomplish  effi- 
ciently the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

"Sec.  6.  Apportionments  among  participat- 
ing States  shall  be  determined  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary after  consultaUon  with  the  council  ap- 
pointed under  section  5.  In  making  such  ap- 
portionments, consideration  shall  be  given  to 
pertinent  factors  deluding  non-Federal  ex- 
penditures for  forestry  research  by  State-cer- 
tified eligible  institutions,  areas  of  non-Fed- 
eral commercial  forest  land,  and  the  volume 
of  timber  cut  rnnually.  Three  per  centum  of 


such  funds  aa  may  be  appropriated  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  for  admin- 
istration of  this  Act.". 

ADDmONAL     ACRICm-TTTRAL     RBSXABCH     STTPPOST 

See.  1324.  Tbe  second  sentence  of  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (49  Stat 
774;  7  US.C,  612c)   is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and  (3) "  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(3)";  and 

(2)  by  changing  the  period  to  a  semi- 
colon and  inserting  the  following:  "and  (4) 
support  food  and  agricultural  research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching  in  order  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  providing  adequate  food  and 
fiber  production  for  the  United  States  and 
the  world.". 

EXCESS    FEOERAL   BQinPMXNT 

Sec.  1325.  Section  202(d)(2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (63  SUt.  84;  40  U,S.C.  483(d) 
(2) )  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (C)  by  striking  out 
"or"; 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (D)  by  striking  out 
the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
or";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(E)  property  furnished  by  tbe  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  State  and  county  exten- 
sion services  engaged  in  cooperative  agricul- 
tural extension  work  under  the  Act  of  May  8 
1914  (7  US.C.  341  et  seq),  to  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  receiving  funds 
under  the  Act  of  March  2,  1887  (7  US.C. 
361a  et  seq),  and  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities receiving  funds  under  the  Act  of  July  2 
1862  (7  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.)  or  tbe  Act  of 
August  30,  1890  (7  U.S.C.  331  et  seq.).". 

TITLE  Xrv— RESOURCES   CONSERVATION 
Subtitle    A — Special     Asbas     Conbkbvation 
Pbogbam 
findings 
Sec.  1401.  Congress  finds  that — 
(1)  studies  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Indicate  that  billions  of  tons  of  soil  are 
eroded  annually  from  non-Federal  lands  In 
the  United  States,  much  of  which  represents 
soil  eroded  from  cropland; 

(3)  nearly  one-half  of  tbe  four  hundred 
and  thirteen  million  acres  of  cropland  have 
soils  with  moderate,  high,  or  very  high  risk 
of  damage  by  sheet  and  rill  erosion; 

(3)  the  severity  of  erosion -related  prob- 
lems varies  widely  from  one  geographic  area 
to  the  next; 

(4)  some  of  the  most  productive  agricul- 
tural areas  of  the  United  States  are  also  those 
having  the  most  serious  and  chronic  erosion- 
related  problems; 

(5)  solutions  to  such  chronic  erosion- 
related  problems  should  be  tailored  to  ad- 
dress the  local  social,  economic,  environ- 
mental, and  other  conditions  unique  to  tbe 
area  Involved  to  ensure  that  the  goals  and 
policies  of  the  Federal  CJovemment  are  ef- 
fectively integrated  with  tbe  concerns  of  the 
local  community; 

(6)  certain  range  and  pasturelands  In  tbe 
United  States  are  producing  less  than  their 
potential  and  therefore  their  productive  ca- 
pacity could  be  substantially  Improved  by 
application  of  Intensified  range  amd  pasture 
management  practices:  the  protection  of 
these  lands  is  essential  to  controlling  ero- 
sion. Improving  ecological  conditions,  en- 
hancing wildlife  and  riparian  habitats.  Im- 
proving water  quality  and  yield,  and  meeting 
the  need  to  produce  food  and  fiber  In  a  man- 
ner that  Is  more  energy  efficient;  and 

(7)  there  Is  a  need  for — 

(A)  reducing  seepage  from  on -farm  and 
off-farm  Irrigation  ditches  and  conveyance 
systems: 

(B)  Improving  water  conservation  and 
utilization;  and 

(C)  Installing  measures  to  captur*  on- 
farm  Irrigation  return  flows. 
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FOElCUUiTION  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  SPECIAL 
AREAS  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

8«c.  1403.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  In  this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary)  shall  establish  a  program  for  tbe 
conservation  of  soil,  water,  and  related  re- 
sources In  special  areas  dpslenated  pursuant 
to  section  1403  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"designated  special  areas")  by  providing 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  owners 
and  operators  or  groups  of  owners  and  oper- 
ators of  farm,  ranch,  and  certain  other  lands 
at  their  request.  Such  assistance  with  respect 
to  State,  county,  and  other  public  land  shall 
be  limited  to  those  lands  that  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  private  farm  operating  unit 
and  under  the  control  of  tbe  private  land 
ov»ner  or  operator. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  program  established 
under  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  may  enter 
Into  contracts  with  owners  and  operators  of 
farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  in  a  designated 
special  area  having  such  control  over  the 
land  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  Any 
such  contract  may  be  entered  Into  with  re- 
spect to  Itmd  in  a  designated  special  area 
which  Is  not  farm  or  ranch  land  only  if  the 
erosion-related  problems  of  such  land  are 
so  severe  as  to  make  such  contracts  with 
respect  to  such  land  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tive protection  of  farm  or  ranch  land  In  that 
designated  special  area.  Contracts  under  this 
subtitle  shall  be  designed  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  owners  or  operators  of  such  farm, 
ranch,  or  other  land  to  make  volimtary 
changes  In  their  cropping  systems  which  are 
needed  to  conserve  or  protect  the  soil,  water, 
and  related  resources  of  such  lands,  and  to 
carry  out  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
measures  needed  under  such  changed  sys- 
tems and  uses. 

(c)  The  basis  for  such  contracts  shall  be 
a  conservation  plan  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
district  m  which  the  land  on  which  the  plan 
is  to  be  carried  out  is  situated.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  to  the  landowner  or  operator,  at 
their  request,  such  technical  assistance  as 
may  be  needed  to  prepare  and  submit  to  tbe 
Secretary  a  conservation  plan — 

(1)  which  Incorporates  such  soil  and  other 
conservation  practices  and  measures  as  may 
be  determined  to  be  practicable  to  protect 
such  land  from  erosion  or  water-related 
problems, 

(2)  which  outlines  a  schedule  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  changes  in  cropping  svstems 
or  use  of  land  or  of  water  and  of  conserva- 
tion measures  proposed  to  be  carried  out  on 
the  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  during  tbe 
contract  period, 

(3)  which  Is  designed  to  take  into  account 
the  local  social,  economic,  and  environmen- 
tal conditions,  which  will  help  solve  the  par- 
ticular erosion  or  water-related  problems  of 
the  designated  area. 

(4)  which  may  allow  for  such  varying 
levels  of  conservation  application  as  are  ap- 
propriate to  address  the  problems  and  may 
be  developed  to  cover  all  or  part  of  a  farm 
ranch,  or  other  land  as  determined  to  be 
necessary  to  solve  the  conservation  problems. 

(5)  which  may  include  practices  and  meas- 
ures for  enhancing  fish  and  wildlife  and  rec- 
reation resources  and  for  reducing  or  con- 
trolling  agricultural-related   pollution,   and 

(6)  which  Identifies  those  conservation 
systems  and  measures,  including  planned 
grazing  systems,  needed  to  improve  vegeta- 
tive conditions,  reduce  erosion,  and  conserve 
water  on  range  and  pasturelands, 

(d)  Under  any  contract  entered  Into  under 
this  subtlUe,  the  land  owner  or  operator 
shall  agree — 

(1)  to  carry  out  the  plan  for  the  owner's 
or  operator's  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  sub- 
stMtlally  In  accordance  with  the  schedule 
T^^.  **'«'^"i  "il«»  any  requirement 
thereof  is  waived  or  modified  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  subsection  (f)- 
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(3)  to  forfeit  further  payments  under  the 
contract  and  refund  to  the  United  States  all 
payments  received  thereunder,  including  in- 
terest, upon  violation  by  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the 
time  tbe  owner  or  operator  has  control  of  tbe 
land  If  the  Secretary,  after  considering  tbe 
recommendations  of  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation district  board  for  tbe  district  In 
which  the  lands  are  located,  determines  that 
such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  war- 
rant termination  of  the  contract,  or  to  make 
refunds.  Including  interest,  or  accept  such 
payment  adjustments  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  violation  by  the  owner  or 
operator  does  not  warrant  termination  of  tbe 
contract;  and 

(3)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  contract  as  a  practice 
which  would  tend  to  defeat  tbe  purposes  of 
tbe  contract. 

(e)  In  return  for  an  agreement  by  the 
landowner  or  operator  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  agree  to  share  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  conservation  measures  set 
forth  in  the  contract  for  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  cost  sharing  is  appropriate 
and  In  the  public  Interest.  The  portion  of 
the  costs  to  be  shared  shall  be  that  part 
which  the  Secretary  determines  Is  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  installation 
and,  if  applicable,  the  maintenance  of  the 
conservation  treatment  under  the  contract, 
including  the  cost  of  labor.  The  Secretary 
shall  determine  tbe  amcunt  of  the  shared 
costs  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  unique  to  each  designated 
geographic  area  and  the  degree  of  conserva- 
tion to  be  achieved.  The  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine the  maximum  amount  of  cost-share 
assistance  that  may  be  provided  to  any  single 
recipient.  If  adjustments  from  cultivated 
crops  to  permanent  vegetative  cover  or 
changes  In  crop  varieties  are  undertaken  as 
conservation  treatment,  financial  assistance 
may  be  provided  with  regard  to  the  income 
lost  as  a  result  of  such  land  use  or  crop 
adjustments. 

(f )  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  con- 
tract with  a  landowner  or  operator  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  owner  or  operator  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  termination 
would  be  In  the  public  Interest  and  may 
agree  to  such  modification  of  contracts  pre- 
viously entered  into  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  or  facilitate  the  prac- 
tical administration  thereof  or  to  accomplish 
equitable  treatment  vrtth  respect  to  other 
similar  conservation,  or  commodity  programs 
administered  by  the  Secretary. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  also  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  landowners  or  operators  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  any  conservation 
treatment  established  under  this  subtitle  or 
other  conservation  treatment  which  has  been 
adequately  established,  and  to  provide  such 
assistance  as  is  necessary  to  retain  the  treat- 
ment on  the  land.  The  provisions  and  admin- 
istration of  such  contracts  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  set  forth  In  sub- 
sections (b)  through  (f). 

PROGRAM    TO   BE   DIRECTED    AT   SPECIFIC 
PROBLEMS 

Sec.  1403.  (a)  Tbe  program  established 
under  this  subtitle  shall  be  directed  toward 
Identifying  and  correcting  such  erosion- 
related  or  water  management-related  prob- 
lems as  may  exist  within  each  designated 
special  area.  Assistance  under  this  subtitle 
may  be  provided  to  any  geographic  area  o( 
the  United  States  only  If  such  area  is  first 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  having  severe 
and  chronic  erosion-related  or  water  manage- 
ment-related problems. 

(b)  In  Identifying  a  geographic  area  as  a 
designated  special  area  under  this  subtitle, 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  publish  a 


report  setting  forth  an  assessment  of  tbe 
problems,  objectives,  and  priorities  in  such 
area,  and  a  schedule  for  the  implementation 
of  tbe  program  under  this  subtitle.  Tbe  Sec- 
retary shall  Indicate  In  such  report  bow  tbe 
program  as  developed  with  respect  to  such 
area  takes  Into  consideration  ongoing  pro- 
grams of  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies. 
Including  soil  conservation  districts,  relat- 
ing to  sou  and  water  conservation,  pollu- 
tion abatement,  or  the  Improvement  or  pro- 
tection of  forest  land.  The  Secretary  shall, 
within  existing  authorities,  assure  that  all 
Department  of  Agriculture  programs  operat- 
ing In  a  designated  special  area  complement 
the  conservation  objectives  outlined  for  such 
area. 

CONTRACT   LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  1404.  Special  areas  may  be  designated 
pursuant  to  section  1503  of  this  subtitle  at 
any  time  within  10  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  Contracts  authorized 
by  subsections  (b)  and  (g)  of  section  1403 
of  this  subtitle  may  be  entered  into  at  any 
time  within  10  years  after  the  desl^ation  of 
the  special  area  to  which  they  relate  Such 
contracts  may  not  exceed  10  years  in  dura- 
tion, and  tbe  amount  of  contracts  that  may 
be  entered  into  In  any  one  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  such  amounts  as  may  be  provided 
for  In  advance  In  appropriations  Acts. 

NOTIFICATION    OF    COMMITTEES    OF    CONGRESS 

Sec.  1405.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
copy  of  each  special  area  report  developed 
and  published  pursuant  to  section  1403(b) 
of  this  subtitle  to  tbe  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives. 

DTILIZATION    OF    SERVICES    AND   PAdUTIB 

Sec.  1406.  In  carrying  out  tbe  provisions  of 
this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  may  utilise  the 
services  of  local,  county,  and  State  commit- 
tees established  under  section  8(b)  of  tbe 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  U.SC,  590h(b))  and  the  technical 
services  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts,  and 
other  State  or  local  a?en-les,  T»'e  Secretary 
may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  the 
(Commodity  Credit  Corrwratlon  In  carrying 
out  the  functions  and  re^nonslblUtles  of  tbe 
Secretary  under  this  subtitle. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  TBLHNOLOCT 

Sec.  1407,  The  Secretary  may  exnend  funds 
dlrectlv  or  throueh  erants  for  such  research 
as  Is  needed  to  assist  In  developing  new  or 
Improving  existing  tech  lOloeles  for  control- 
ling erosion  or  water-related  problems  In 
designated  special  areas, 

RXnXS   AND   RBCTTLATIONS 

Sec.  1408,  The  Secretary  shall  preBcrlbe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle, 

AUTHORIZATION   FOR   ATTR0r«IAT10W8 

^c.  1409.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually,  to  be  available  "ntll  ex- 
pended, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  program  authorized  by  this 
subtitle. 

REPORT  TO   CONCRXSS 

Sec.  1410.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  Confess  bv  January  1.  1988.  and  at 
each  five-year  Interval  thereafter,  concern- 
ing tbe  operation  of  the  program  provided 
for  m  this  subtitle.  Such  report  shall  con- 
tain an  evaluation  of  the  operation  of  such 
pro<rram  anrt  shall  include  recommendations 
for  such  additional  leglslaUon  as  may  be 
necessary  to  solve  Identified  soil,  water,  and 
related  resources  problems  In  areas  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  under  this  subtitle 
and  to  utilize  new  technology  and  reaearcb 
related  to  such  problems. 

PROTECTION   OP  PARTTCIPANTa 

Sec.  1411.  No  person  aball  be  dlsqaallflml 
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from  partldpAtlng  tn,  or  coffer  uiy  forfei- 
ture or  reduction  In  benefits  under,  any 
other  progmm  adnnlnlstered  by  the  Secretary 
by  virtue  of  participation  In  the  program 
provided  for  in  this  subtitle. 
Subtitle    B — kutxrounm    to    thz    Smaix 

WaT^WHXO     AKD     RtaOTTkCK     COITSSSVATION 
AND  OXVEVOPKXNT  PVXMAUB 

ASonnifzirrB  to  smau.  watxeshsd  pmoomAM 

Sk.  1413.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Preservation  Act  (16 
U.8.C.  1003)  Is  amended  by  changing  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  to  a  semicolon  and 
laaertlng  the  following :  "or  any  Indian  tribe 
or  tribal  onranlzatlcn.  as  de°ned  In  section 
4  of  the  Indian  Self-Determlnatlon  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  (35  U.S.C.  4£0b),  hav- 
ing authority  under  Federal,  State,  or  Indian 
trlb*l  law  to  carry  out,  maintain,  and  op- 
erate the  works  of  improvement.". 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1003)  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,000,000" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "O.OOO.OOO". 

(c)  Secuon  3(6)  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  ( 16  UB.C.  1(X)3 
(6) )  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"wildlife."  the  word  "energy". 

(d)  Section  4(1)  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1004(1) )  Is  amended  by  changing  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  In- 
serting the  following:  "Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to 
bev  an  amount  not  to  exceed  one-half  of 
the  costs  of  the  land,  easements,  or  rights- 
of-way  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  by  the 
local  organization  for  mitigation  for  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  losses,  and  that  such  acqui- 
sition Is  not  limited  to  the  conflnea  of  the 
watershed  project  boundaries:". 

(e)  Section  5(3)  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (18  U.S.C. 
1006(3) )  la  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,000.- 
000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,000.- 
000". 

(f)  Section  5(4)  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (16  U.8.C. 
1006(4) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,000.- 
000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,000- 
000". 

AMZNDKZKT    TO    BZBOtrSCC    CONSntTATIOir    AMD 
OXVKLOPMXNT   PBOGSAM 

S«c.  1413.  Section  31  of  tlUe  in  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (7  VS.C 
1010)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
words  "dams  and  reservoirs,"  the  words  "de- 
veloping energy  resources,". 
Subtitle   C — VoLuirrxcBS   roa    CoNasavATioN 

AUTHOaOATION    rO«   USB   OF   VOLtTNTCEmS 

Sbc.  1414.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
hereinafter  in  this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary.  Is  authorized  to  recruit,  train,  and 
accept  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  and 
claaslflcatlon  laws,  rules,  or  repilatlons.  the 
services  of  Individuals  without  compensation 
as  volimteers  for  and  in  aid  of  interpretive 
functions,  visitor  services,  conservation 
measures  and  development,  or  other  activi- 
ties related  to  matters  administered  by  the 
Secretary  through  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  Incidental  expenses  of  such  volun- 
teers for  Items  such  as  transportation,  uni- 
forms, logging,  and  subsistence. 

STATTTS   AS   PCDtmAI.    EXPLOTXZS 

^a«c.  1415.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  such  voltmteers 
shaU  not  be  deemed  Federal  em-<loyee8  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  Federal  employment,  including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  com- 
pensation, and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  the  tort  claim  pro- 
visions of  sections  2671  throusrh  3680  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for  the 
purpoMs   of   chapter   81    of   tlUe   5   of  the 


United  States  Code,  relating  to  compensa- 
tion to  Federal  employees  for  work-related 
Injuries,  volunteers  under  this  subtitle  shall 
be  aeemed  employees  of  the  United  States. 

ATITHOEIZATION    POK    APPROPaiATIONS 

Sbc.  1416.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sunut  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 
TITLE  XV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  1501.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come elective  October  1, 1981. 

SECTIOM-BT-SXCnOIf  AMALTSIS  OP  A(aticui.Tuax 
AND  Food  Act  op  1981 

TTTLM  I OAnT 

Section  101.  Dairy  base  plans. 
Section  101  establishes  permanent  author- 
ity for  seasonal  base  plans  under  milk  mark- 
eting orders  and  allows  the  authority  for  cla^ 
I  base  plans  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1981.  How- 
ever, any  class  I  base  plan  currently  In  exist- 
ence may  remain  effective  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1984.  A  temporary  provision  which 
mandates  hearings  on  proposed  amendments 
to  milk  marketing  orders  If  one-third  of  the 
producers  request  such  hearings  and  a  tem- 
porary provision  which  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  consider  the  level  of  farm 
Income  adequate  to  maintain  productive  ca- 
pacity sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  future 
needs  as  a  criteria  for  setting  the  price  of 
milk  would  also  be  allowed  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  1981. 

Section  103.  Legal  status  of  producer 
handlers. 

Section  103  makes  It  clear  that  the  legal 
status  of  producer  handlers  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  is  not  changed 
by  the  elimination  of  the  authority  for  class 
I  base  plans  under  section  101  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Food  Act  of  1981. 
Section  103.  Milk  price  8U^port. 
The  bill  allows  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  support  the  price  of  milk  at  a  level  between 
75  and  90  percent  of  parity.  Section  103  pro- 
vides dis-retionary  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  AgrlcxUture  to  make  adfi'stments  in 
the  support  price  of  milk  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semiannual  rerlod  after  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year  to  reflect  anv  s'lbstan- 
tlal  change  in  the  parity  index  during  the 
immediately  preceding  semiannual  period. 
Any  such  ad'ustment  shall  be  announced  not 
1<^5  than  thirty  da^s  prior  to  the  be<^nnlng 
of  the  perio'1  to  which  it  Is  applicable. 

Section  104.  Transfer  of  dairy  products  to 
veterans  hosTfitals  and  the  Military. 

Section  104  extends  for  calendar  years  198^ 
throtigh  1988  current  authority  for  malrlng 
dalrv  products  owned  by  the  Conunodity 
Credit  Cortxjration  avaliaMe  for  transfer  to 
veterans  hoeoitals  and  the  military. 
Section   106.  Dairy  indemnity   program. 

Section  105  extenis  for  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1986  current  authority  for  making 
Indemnity  payments  to  (1 )  dairy  farmers  and 
manufacturers  who  sustain  losses  ss  a  result 
of  pesticide  residues  in  cows,  milk,  or  dairy 
oroducts  and  (3)  dairy  farmers  who  sustain 
loeses  as  a  result  of  their  cows  or  milk  bav- 
in? been  contaminated  by  nuclear  radiation 
or  re«Mues  of  chemicals  or  toxic  substances 
which  were  not  used  contrary  to  applicable 
regulations  or  labeling  Instructions. 

TTTLK    n WOOL     AND     KORAn 

Section  301.  Extension  of  price  support 
program. 

Section  301  extends  for  calendtir  years  1983 
through  1986  current  authority  for  establish- 
ing support  price*  of  wool  and  mohair. 

TTTLX    in WITZAT 

Section  301.  Loan  rates  and  land  diversion 
payments  for  the  1983  through   1985  crops. 

Section  301  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  available  to  producers  loans 


and  purchases  on  the  1983  through  1986  crops 
of  wheat  at  a  level  equal  to  or  greater  than 
85  percent  of  the  average  market  price  of 
wheat  In  the  United  States  during  three 
years  of  the  Qve-year  period  ending  at  the 
end  of  the  marketing  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
level  of  loans  and  purchases  Is  applicable, 
excluding  the  year  in  which  the  average 
market  price  was  the  highest  and  the  year  In 
which  the  average  market  price  was  the  low- 
est in  such  period.  The  level  of  loans  and 
purchases  for  any  of  the  1983-1985  crops  of 
wheat,  however,  shall  not  be  less  than  $3.30 
{>er  bushel.  This  section  also  extends  current 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  malce  land  di- 
version payments  to  producers  of  wheat. 

This  section.  In  effect,  eliminates  authority 
for  target  prices,  deficiency  payments,  set- 
asides,  and  disaster  payments  for  the  1982- 
1385  crops  of  wheat. 

Section  302.  Suspension  of  marketing  quo- 
tas and  producer  certificate  provisions. 

Section  303  pro\  Idee  that  authority,  which 
has  been  suspended  for  the  1977-1981  crops 
of  wheat,  for  wte«t  marketing  quotas  and 
producer  certificates  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  the  1982-1985  crops  of  wheat. 

Section  303.  NonappllcablUty  of  processor 
and  exporter  certificate  requirements. 

Section  303  provides  that  marketing  certifi- 
cate requirements  for  processors  and  export- 
ers of  wheat  shall  not  be  applicable  through 
May  31,  1986.  Such  requirements  have  not 
been  applicable  since  July  1,  1973. 
Section  304.  Finality  of  determinations. 
Section  304  extends  through  the  1986  crops 
ctirrent  law  which  establishes  that  determi- 
nations made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  with 
respect  to  facts  constituting  the  basis  for  any 
commodity  program  payment,  loan,  or  price 
support  operation,  shall  be  final  and  shall 
not  be  reviewable  by  any  other  officer  or 
agency  of  the  Oovemment. 

Section  306.  Suspension  of  quota  provi- 
sions. 

Section  305  suspends  authority  regarding 
wheat  marketing  quotas  and  penalties  for 
crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  In  the 
calendar  years  1983  through  1985.  Such  au- 
thority has  not  been  applicable  to  the  1977- 
1981  crops  of  wheat. 

Section  306.  Application  of  terms  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

Section  306  extends  for  the  1983  tbrougb 
1983  crops  of  wheat  apd  feed  grains  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  terms  "support  price", 
"level  of  support",  "level  of  price  support", 
"price  support",  "price  support  operations" 
and  "price  support  program"  (contained  In 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949)  to  the  loan  and 
purchase  operations  of  the  wheat  and  feed 
grains  programs  authorized  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  Such  terms  have  been  ap- 
plicable to  the  1977-1981  crops. 

Section  307.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
sales  price  restrictions  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains. 

Section  307  extends  for  the  marketing  years 
for  the  1982  through  1985  crope  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  current  law  which  prohibits  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  selling 
its  stocks  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  at  less 
than  115%  of  the  current  national  average 
loan  rate  for  the  commodity  concerned. 

Section  308.  NonappllcablUty  of  section  107 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  the  1982 
through  1986  crops  of  wheat. 

Section  308  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  the  wheat  price  support  program  con- 
tained in  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  shall  continue  to  be  Inapplicable  to 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat. 

TTTLZ  IV rtXD  GRAINS 

Section  401.  Loan  rates  and  land  diversion 
pavments  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops. 

Section  401  requires  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  make  available  to  producers 
loans  and  purchases  on  the  1983  crop  of  com 


at  75%  of  the  average  market  price  of  com 
In  the  United  States  during  three  yean  of 
the  five-year  period  ending  at  the  end  of  the 
marketing  year  immediately  preceding  the 
marketing  year  for  which  the  level  of  loans 
and  purchases  is  applicable,  excluding  the 
year  In  which  the  average  market  price  was 
the  highest  and  the  year  in  which  the  aver- 
age market  price  was  the  lowest  in  such 
period.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the 
levels  of  loans  and  purchases  for  the  1983 
through  1985  crops  of  corn  at  not  less  than 
65%  nor  more  than  85 7>,  of  the  average  mar- 
ket price  of  com.  such  average  market  price 
to  be  determined  as  described  In  the  pre- 
ceding sentence.  The  levels  for  any  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crope  of  com,  however, 
shall  not  be  less  than  $2.40  per  bushel.  Loans 
for  other  feed  grains  shall  be  set  at  levels 
that  the  Secretary  determines  Is  fair  and 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  loan  level  for 
corn,  except  that  loans  for  oats  would  be 
required  to  be  set  at  not  less  than  75%  (80% 
If  oat  production  is  estimated  to  be  less  than 
the  1980  production)  of  the  loan  level  for 
corn.  This  section  also  extends  current  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  make  land  diver- 
sion payments  to  producers. 

This  section,  In  effect,  eliminates  authority 
for  target  prices,  deficiency  payments,  set- 
asides,  and  disaster  payments  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  trains 

Section  402.  Nonapplloablllty  of  section  106 
of  the  Agriculttiral  Act  of  1949  to  the  1962 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains. 

Section  402  provides  that  the  provlalona  of 
the  feed  grains  price  support  program  con- 
tained In  section  106  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  win  continue  to  be  Inapplicable  to  the 
1982  through  1966  crops  of  feed  grains. 

TITU:    V UPLAND    COTTON 

Section  501.  Base  acreage  allotments:  eus- 
penslon  of  marketing  quotas  and  related 
provisions. 

Section  501  extends  for  the  1982  through 
1986  crops  of  upland  cotton  current  provi- 
sions ot  law  which  suspend  the  application 
of  cotton  marketing  quotas  and  acreage 
allotments. 

Section  502.  Cotton  production  Incentlvee: 
loan  rates  and  land  diversion  payments  for 
the  1982  through  1986  crops. 

Section  602  cxteiids  tw  the  1983  through 
1986  crops  of  upland  cotton  the  current  pro- 
visions of  law  for  establishing  the  loan  level 
for  upland  cotton,  except  that  the  minimum 
loan  level  is  set  at  56  cents  per  pound  and 
provision  Is  made  for  mandatory  recourse 
loans  on  seed  cotton  This  section  retains 
current  authority  for  the  extended  loan  and 
the  ^>eclal  limited  global  import  quota  fw 
upland  cotton,  with  an  addlUonal  provision 
that  specifies  that  upland  cotton  imported 
into  the  U.S.  while  a  special  quota  is  in  effect 
shall  not  be  subject  to  import  duties. 

This  section,  in  effect,  eliminates  authority 
for  target  prices,  deficiency  payments,  sat- 
asldes.  and  disaster  payments  for  the  1983- 

1985  crops  of  upland  cotton. 

Section  503.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
sales  price  restrictions. 

SeoUon  503  extends  for  the  marketing  yean 
for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  upland 
cotton  current  law  which  prohibits  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  from  seUlng  Its 
stocks  of  upland  cotton  at  lees  than  116  per- 
cent of  the  loan  rate  for  Strict  Low  Middling 
one  and  one-sixteenth  Inch  upland  cotton. 

Section  604.  Miscellaneous  cotton  provi- 
sions. *^ 

Section  504  extends  for  the  1983  tbrougb 

1986  crops  of  cotton  the  applicability  of  the 
terms   "support  price",   "lev«   of  support". 

level  of  price  support",  "prtce  support". 
T>noe  support  operaUon'.  and  "pHce  support 
program"  (contained  in  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949)  to  the  loan  and  purchase  operation* 
or  the  upland  cotton  program  authorised  In 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Such  terms  have 
o«n  ai^Mlcable  to  the  1877-1981  cropa.  Thto 


section  provides  that  the  provlaiona  of  the 
upland  cotton  price  support  program  con- 
tained in  section  103(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  continue  to  be  inapplicable 
to  the  1963  through  1986  crops  of  upland 
cotton.  Finally,  this  section  provides  that  the 
requirement  to  support  the  price  of  cotton- 
seed and  soybeans  at  levels  whereby  the  two 
oommodltles  will  ootnpete  on  equal  terms  on 
the  market  shall  continue  to  be  InappUcahle 
to  the  1982  through  1986  crops. 

Section  606.  Sklprow  practices. 

Section  605  provides  that  rules  governing 
sklprow  patterns  which  were  In  effect  for  the 
1971  through  1981  crops  of  ootton  shall  also 
apply  to  the  1983  through  1985  crope  of 
ootton. 

Section  60S.  Preliminary  allotments  for 
1986  crop  of  upland  cotton. 

Section  606  establishes  that  the  perma- 
nent State,  county,  and  farm  base  acreage 
allotments  for  the  1977  crop  of  upland  cot- 
ton, adjusted  for  any  under^lantlngs  In 
1977  and  reconstituted  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 379  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  shall  again  become  effective  as  pre- 
liminary allotments  for  the  1986  crop  of 
upland  cotton. 

TITLE    VI Bid 

Section  601.  Loan  rates  and  land  diver- 
sion payments  for  the  1983  through  1986 
crops. 

Section  601  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  available  to  producers  loans 
and  purchases  on  the  1982  crop  of  rice  at 
75  percent  of  the  average  market  price  of 
rice  in  the  United  States  during  three  years 
of  the  fi)ve-year  period  ending  at  the  end  of 
the  marketing  year  immediately  preceding 
the  marketing  year  for  which  the  level  of 
loans  and  purchases  Is  applicable,  excluding 
the  year  In  which  the  average  market  price 
was  the  highest  and  the  year  in  which  the 
average  market  price  was  the  lowest  in  such 
period.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the 
levels  of  loans  and  purchases  for  the  1983 
through  1985  crops  of  rice  at  no  less  than 
65  percent  nor  more  than  85  percent  of  the 
average  market  price  of  rice,  such  average 
market  price  to  be  determined  as  described 
in  the  preceding  sentence.  The  level  for  any 
of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice,  how- 
ever, shall  not  be  less  than  $8.01  per  hun- 
dredweight. This  section  also  extends  cur- 
rent authority  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
land  diversion  payments  to  producers. 

This  section,  in  effect,  eliminates  author- 
ity for  target  prices,  deficiency  payments, 
set-asides,  and  disaster  payments  for  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice. 

Section  602.  Suspension  of  marketing 
quotas  and  other  provisions. 

Section  602  suspends  for  the  1982  through 
1985  corps  of  rice  the  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  allotments,  marketing  quotas,  mar- 
keting quota  penalties,  and  apportionments 
of  the  national  acreage  allotment. 

Section  603.   Conforming  amendment. 

Section  603  extends  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  rice  the  applicability  of  the 
terms  "support  price",  "level  of  support", 
"level  of  price  support",  "price  support", 
"price  support  o-eratlon",  and  "price  sup- 
port proeram"  (contained  In  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949)  to  the  loan  and  purchase  oo- 
eratlons  of  the  rice  program  authorized  by 
the   Agricultural   Act  of    1949. 

TITUt    vn ^PKANTTTS 

Section  701.  Anniial  marketing  quota  and 
state  acreage  allotment. 

Section  701  provides  that  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  the  proclamation  of  an  annual 
marketing  quota  for  peanuts  and  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  State  acreage  allotment 
among  counties  shall  not  apply  to  the  1982 
through  1985  crooe  of  peanuts.  This  section 
also  continues  for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  peanuts  current  provisions  of  law 
that  the  peanut  acreage  allotment  for  New 


Mexleo  abaU  not  be  reducsed  below  the  1977 
acreage  allotment  as  adjusted. 

Section  702.  National  acreage  aUotment; 
national  poundage  quota;  farm  poundage 
quota;  and  definitions. 

Section  702  extends  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts  current  law  pertain- 
ing to  the  national  acreage  allotment,  the 
national  poundage  quota,  and  the  farm 
poundage  quota  with  the  following  three 
modifications.  First,  the  minimum  national 
poundage  quota  for  the  marketing  year  for 
any  crops  of  peanuu  shall  be  1,440.000  tons 
Increased  by  such  additional  quantity  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  estimates  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirement*  for 
domestic  edible  and  seed  usee  during  the 
next  marketing  year.  Second,  a  producer's 
cumulative  undermarketlngs  for  one  or  more 
previous  marketing  years  (excluding  any 
marketing  year  before  the  marketing  year 
for  the  1980  crop)  may  be  added  to  the  farm 
poundage  quota,  provided,  that  (1)  the  pro- 
ducer planted  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to 
peanuts  In  the  preceding  year  equal  to  or 
greater  than  60%  of  the  acreage  allotment 
for  the  farm  for  peanuts  for  auch  preceding 
year;  (2)  the  total  marketings  of  the  pro- 
ducer does  not  exceed  the  actual  production 
from  the  farm  acreage  allotment:  and  (3) 
if  the  total  of  all  increases  because  of  un- 
dermarketlng  carry  forward  In  individual 
farm  poundage  quotas  exceeds  10%  of  the 
national  poundage  quota  for  the  marketing 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  adjust  such  in- 
creases so  that  the  total  of  all  increases  does 
not  exceed  10%  of  the  national  poundage 
quota.  Third,  seed  peanuts  for  the  produc- 
tion of  "green"  peanuts  of  unique  strain* 
which  are  not  commercially  available  may  be 
exempt  from  marketing  penalties. 

Section   703.  Sale,  lease,   and  transfer  at 
acreage  allotment. 

Section  703  extends  for  the  1082  through 

1985  crops  of  peanuts  current  law  regarding 
the  sale,  lease,  and  transfer  of  acreage  allot- 
ments, except  that  acreage  allotnientc  and 
marketing  quotas  may  be  transferred  with- 
out regard  to  county  boundaries  in  State* 
which  have  less  than  a  total  of  11.000  acre* 
In  farm  peanut  acreage  allotments. 

Section  704.  Marketing  penalties:  disposi- 
tion of  additional  peanuts. 
Section  704  extends  for  the  1983  through 

1986  crops  of  peanut*  current  provision*  of 
law  regarding  marketing  penalties  and  the  . 
disposition  of  additional  peanuts  with  the 
following  modifications.  First,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  required  to  authorl«e  A8C8 
State  and  county  committees  to  reduce  or 
waive  penalties  for  unintentional  violation* 
of  the  prescribed  peanut  marketing  proce- 
dure*. 

Errors  in  weight  which  do  not  exceed  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  In  the  case  of  any  market- 
ing document  ahall  not  be  considered  mar- 
keting violations  except  in  cases  of  fraud 
or  conspiracy.  Second,  the  deadline  before 
which  contracting  for  additional  peanut* 
must  be  completed  is  moved  from  June  16 
to  April  15  of  the  year  In  which  the  crop  1* 
produced. 

Additional  peanut*  not  contracted  for  be- 
fore April  15  are  eligible  for  sale  to  handler* 
only  if  the  producer  consents  to  such  sale 
Third,  producers  are  permitted  to  redeem 
additional  peanuts  from  loan  at  price*  equal 
to  or  more  than  106  percent  of  the  loan  levd 
of  quota  peanuts.  Fourth,  the  area  marketing 
associations  shall  have  complete  authority 
for  selling  additional  peanuts  under  loan  tn 
instances  where  such  peanuts  are  sold  at 
Drtces  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation's  minimum  sales  price. 

Section  706   Beports  and  record. 

Section  706  extends  for  the  1983  through 
1986  crops  of  peanuts  current  requirement* 
that  all  farmers  engaged  in  the  production 
of  peanut*  keep  record*  subject  to  examina- 
tion by  USDX  and  aubinlt  auch  information 
when  aaked  to  do  aa 
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S«cUoa  706.  Preaerratlon  of  iinuaed  allot- 
menta. 

Section  706  extends  for  tbe  1083  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts  current  law  which  pro- 
vides that  the  ciurent  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment shall  not  be  preserved  as  history  acre- 
age unless  for  the  current  year  or  either  of 
the  two  preceding  years  an  acreage  sufficient 
to  produce  75  percent  of  the  farm  poundage 
quota  was  actually  devoted  to  peanuts. 

Section  707.  Price  support  program. 

Section  707  extends  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts  the  current  law  pro- 
viding a  two-tiered  price  support  program 
for  peanuts  with  the  following  modifications. 
The  loan  levels  for  1983  through  1985  crops 
of  quota  peanuts  shall  be  established  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture, 
but  not  at  a  level  less  than  $650  per  ton.  The 
Secretary  is  provided  with  authority  to  ad- 
just the  loan  level  for  any  crop  year  after 
taking  Into  consideration  such  things  as  In- 
creases In  the  Index  of  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers. Interest,  taxes,  etc  The  support  price  for 
"additional"  peanuts  shall  be  set  at  a  rate 
estimated  to  result  in  no  program  losses  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Ware- 
house storage  loans  and  field  supervisory 
functions  must  be  carried  out  by  grower 
associations  operated  primarily  for  such  pur- 
poses. Cooperatives  engaged  in  handling, 
shelling,  or  dealing  In  peanuts  in  any  man- 
ner, other  than  haoidllng  peanut  price  sup- 
port activities  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration (CCC),  are  barred  from  conducting 
loan  activities  through  a  loan  agreement  with 
CCC.  Finally,  the  Secretary  shall  re"ulre  area 
marketing  associations  to  establish  account- 
ing polls  for  purposes  of  provl^lne  certain 
protections  to  CCC  against  program  losses. 

TTn,*   Vm SOTBZANS 

Section  801.  Loan  rates  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops. 

Section  801  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  available  to  producers  loans 
and  purchases  on  the  1982  crop  of  soybeans 
at  75%  of  the  average  market  price  of  soy- 
beans In  the  United  States  during  three 
years  of  the  five-year  period  ending  at  the 
end  of  the  marketing  year  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
level  of  loans  tuid  purchases  is  applicable, 
excluding  the  year  In  which  the  average  mar- 
ket price  was  the  highest  and  the  year  In 
which  the  average  market  price  was  the  low- 
est in  such  period. 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  levels  of 
loans  and  purchases  for  the  1983  through 
1985  crops  of  soybeans  at  no  less  than  65% 
nor  more  than  85%  of  the  average  market 
price  of  soybeans,  such  average  market  price 
to  be  determined  as  described  In  the  pre- 
ceding sentence.  The  level  for  any  of  the 
1983  through  1985  crops  of  soybeans,  how- 
ever, shall  not  be  less  than  $5.02  p»r  bu3>iel. 
The  section  also  specifies  that  soybeans  shall 
not  be  considered  an  eligible  commodity  for 
the  producer  storage  reserve  program  and 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not  make  payments 
to  producers  to  cover  the  cost  of  storing 
soybeans. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  section  moves 
the  provisions  establishing  the  soybean  price 
support  procram  from  title  n  to  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  thus  makin? 
soybeans  a  "basic  aprlcultural  commodity" 
as  oppoaed  to  a  "designated  nonbaslc  agrl- 
cultxiral  commodity". 

Section  803  Conforming  amendment. 

Section  802  amends  current  law  to  add 
soybeans  to  the  list  of  "basic  agricultural 
commodltJea". 


TTTLl    Dt- 
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caAtN   Bxas'tvEs: 

LOAMS 

Section  901.  Producer  storage  reserve  pro- 
gram for  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

Section  901  continue*  the  producer  storage 
reserve  program  with  the  following  modUlca- 
ttona    The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  U  re- 


quired to  set  up  a  producer  storage  reeerve 
program  for  both  wheat  and  feed  grains.  The 
Secretary  is  given  discretionary  authority  to 
provide  original,  extended,  or  supplemental 
loans  at  such  level  of  support  as  he  deter- 
mines Is  necessary  to  encourage  producers  to 
participate  In  the  program. 

The  repayment  period  of  such  loans  shall 
not  be  less  than  three  years  and  the  interest 
rate  shall  be  based  upon  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  Secretary  Is  given  discretionary  au- 
thority to  waive  or  adjust  the  Interest  rates. 
The  release  price  for  the  commodity  involved 
Is  set  at  the  average  adjusted  cost  of  pro- 
duction, Including  land  value,  for  the  pre- 
ceding three-year  period.  Storage  payments 
shall  be  made  to  producers  until  the  ma- 
turity date  of  the  loan  or  until  the  market 
price  for  the  commodity  Involved  equals  or 
exceeds  1 15'",.  of  the  release  price. 

Once  such  level  is  reached,  storage  pay- 
ments shall  end.  Authority  for  a  call  price 
Is  eliminated,  as  well  as  all  references  to 
minimum  or  maximum  quantities  of  grain 
to  be  stored  under  the  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  however, 
could  call  reserve  loans  If  he  determines  that 
an  emergency  exists  which  requires  that  the 
commodity  be  made  available  to  meet  urgent 
domestic  or  international  needs  and  he  re- 
ports his  determination  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees  14  days  be- 
fore the  call. 

Finally,  this  section  prohibits  Che  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  from  felling  any 
of  Its  stocks  of  wheat  or  fe?d  grains  at  less 
than  13T  percent  of  the  release  price  when- 
ever the  producer  storage  reserve  program 
Is  In  effect. 

Section  902.  Conformln'?  amendment. 

Sectlrn  902  provides  that.  If  a  producer 
storage  re-'erve  n-oTam  is  In  efect  for  the 
commodity,  wheat  or  feed  grains  held  In  a 
casohol  feedstock  reserve  establl.'hed  under 
section  208  of  the  Airrlcultural  Trade  Sus- 
pension Adjustment  Act  of  1930  shall  not  be 
disponed  of  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
at  a  price  less  than  130  percent  of  the  re- 
lease price,  excent  that  the  c:>mmodity  may 
be  sold  at  not  less  than  the  release  price  If 
such  commodity  Is  to  be  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  alcohol  for  motor  fuel. 

Section  903.  Farm  storage  facility  loans. 

Section  903  extends  the  current  authority 
for  farm  storage  facility  loans  through  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1985. 

Trn.E    X — ICISCELLANZOUS 

Section  1001.  Special  grazing  and  hay  pro- 
gram. 

Section  1001  extends  current  authority  for 
the  ^>ecial  grazing  and  hay  program  through 
crop  year  1985. 

Section  1002.  Enforcement  under  the  Wheat 
and  Wheat  Foods  Research  and  Nutrition 
Education  Act. 

Section  1002  provides  for  administrative 
penal' .es  and  sanctions  (wlbh  Judicial  re- 
view thereof)  In  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  the  Wheat 
and  Wheat  Foods  Research  and  Nutrition 
Education  Act. 

Section  1003.  Department  of  Agriculture 
advisory  committees. 

Section  ino3  repeals  title  xvn  rf  the  Pood 
and  Aijrlculture  Act  of  1977  which  estab- 
lished requirements  relatlns;  to  the  creation, 
operations,  and  activities  of  USDA  advisory 
committees.  The  provisions  of  current  law 
dealing  with  the  creation,  operations,  and 
activities  of  all  federal  advisory  committees 
continue  to  apply. 

Section  1004.  Farm  Income  protection  In- 
surance program  study. 

Section  1004  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  appoint  a  special  task  force  for 
P"rposes  of  studying  the  concept  of  farm 
Income  protection  insurance  and  reporting 
to  Congress  its  findings  regarding  the  suita- 


bility of  such  a  concept  as  tbe  basis  for  an 
alternative  to  the  current  price  support,  in- 
come maintenance,  and  disaster  assistance 
programs  offered  by  USDA. 

Section  1005.  State  agency  authority  for 
grain  inspections  at  export  locations. 

Section  IOCS  permits  the  AdmlnlstraUMT  of 
the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  to  dele- 
gate authority,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  a  State  agency  to  perform  official  Inspec- 
tion at  export  port  locations  within  the  State 
if  such  State  agency  performed  official  In- 
spections under  the  U.S.  Or&ln  Standards 
Act  at  an  export  port  location  at  any  time 
before  July  1.  1978.  and  such  State  agency 
is  presently  designated  to  perform  official 
inspections  at  locations  other  than  export 
port  locations. 

raXE    XI — AGRICVLTDRAL    EXPORTS 

Section  1101.  Agricultural  Export  Credit 
Revolving  Fund. 

Section  1101  establishes  In  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury an  Agricultural  Export  Credit  Revolving 
Fund  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  making  short 
term  commercial  loans  to  foredgn  purchasers 
of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  and  Inter- 
mediate term  commercial  loans  for  the  con- 
struction or  acquisition  of  facilities  In  for- 
e.gn  countries  that  create  a  new  demand  for 
U.S.  agricultural  commodlbles.  The  seed 
money  for  the  fund  is  provided  through 
appropriations  of  $300  million.  $500  million, 
and  $700  million  in  fiscal  years  1982.  1983, 
and  1984.  respectively.  Repayments  of  loans 
made  under  USDA's  direct  export  credit  pro- 
grams shall  be  Included  in  the  Fund.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  required  to  make 
annual  reports  to  Congress  detailing  the  op- 
erations of  the  Fund.  Authority  for  the  Fund 
expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985. 

Section  1102.  Congressional  veto  of  bi- 
lateral commodity  supply  agreements. 

Section  1102  provides  for  a  two-House  Con- 
gressional veto  of  any  bilateral  International 
agreement,  other  than  a  treaty,  which  In- 
volves a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
to  assure  access  by  foreign  countries  or  in- 
strumentalities thereof  to  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  on  a  commercial  basis. 

Section  1103.  Special  standby  export  sub- 
sidy program. 

Section  1103  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  formulate  a  special  standby  ex- 
F>ort  subsidy  program  for  purposes  of  neutral- 
izing the  export  subsidy  programs  employed 
by  foreign  countries  to  stimulate  sales  of 
their  agricultural  commodities  in  third- 
country  markets.  The  Secretary  Is  required  to 
lm,plement  such  an  export  subsidy  program 
only  after  the  President  (1)  makes  a  deter- 
mination that  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities are  being  substantlsUly  adversely 
affected  by  the  acts  of  foreign  countries:  (3) 
makes  a  determination  that  such  acts  In- 
clude the  use  of  export  subsidies:  (3)  falls 
to  reach  a  mutually  acceptable  resolution 
through  consultations  with  the  foreign  coun- 
try concerned:  and  (4)  Is  authorized  under 
the  dispute  settlement  procedures  specified 
In  intemaitional  agreements  (If  applicable) 
to  undertake  an  export  subsidy  program  to 
counter  the  export  sub^dles  employed  by  the 
foreign  country  concerned. 

Section  1104.  Agricultural  embargo  relief. 

Section  1104  obligates  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  mitigate  the  adverse  effects  on 
prices  generjited  by  the  Imposition  of  foreign 
policy  or  natlonaJ  security  export  controls  on 
agricultural  commodities. 

If  such  agricultural  export  controls  are  im- 
{>osed  other  than  In  connection  with  a  pro- 
hibition of  all  U.S.  exports  to  the  country 
concerned  and  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  prices  for  the  agricultural  commodities 
are  adversely  affected  thereby,  the  -Secretary 
shall  Initiate  one  or  more  of  tbe  following 
measures:  creation  of  a  gaaohol  feedstock 
reserve  (as  already  provided  for  under  cur- 
rent law) .  creation  of  a  food  security  reserve 
(as  already  provided  tar  under  current  law). 
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or  payments  to  produceis  which  make  up  the 
difference  between  pre-embargo  and  poet- 
embargo  prices.  The  pre-embargo  price  shall 
be  the  average  market  price  of  the  com- 
modity Involved  during  the  thirty  days  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  date  of  Imposition  of 
the  export  controls. 

The  post-embargo  price  eh&U  be  the  aver- 
age market  price  of  the  commodity  Involved 
during  the  duration  of  the  export  controls 
or  the  twelve-month  period  inamedlately  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  Imposition  of  the  export 
controls,  whichever  Is  shorter.  Such  pay- 
menla  will  be  made  on  the  quantity  of  com- 
modity sold  by  the  producer  for  the  period 
of  time  from  the  Unposltlon  of  tiie  export 
controls  until  the  export  controls  are  lifted 
or  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  imposition  of  the  export  controls, 
whichever  is  shorter. 

Section  1105.  Pi.  480  extension. 

Section  1105  exten<te  the  current  authority 
for  PX.  480  programs  through  December  31, 
1985. 

TITLE   Xn FOOD    STAMPS 

Section  1201.  Partial  restoration  of  the 
purchase  requirement:  Increase  in  the  bene- 
fit reduction  rate. 

The  purchase  requirement,  eliminated  by 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  required  recip- 
ient households  to  spend  a  portion  of  their 
Incomes  on  food  by  requiring  them,  as  a 
condition  of  participation,  to  purchase  the 
food  stamps  which  had  a  greater  value — 
"bonus" — than  the  purchase  requirement. 
This  section  restores  the  purchase  require- 
ment mechanism  to  the  food  stamp  program 
as  In  the  previous  program,  but  exempts 
the  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled.  Additionally, 
the  section  changes  the  present  assumption 
that  30%  of  household  income  is  spent  for 
food  by  increasing  this  to  33%  in  order  to 
more  accurately  reflect  the  percentages  of 
Income  which  low-income  households  usu- 
ally spend.  This  figure — ^the  benefit  reduc- 
tion rate — is  the  percentage  by  which  food 
stamp  benefits  are  reduced  for  each  addi- 
tional dollar  earned  by  tbe  household  and 
would  generaUy  be  the  amount  paid  for  food 
stamps  tmder  the  relnstituted  purchase 
requirement. 

Section  1202.  Splitting  of  households; 
boarders  and  related  members. 

Section  1302  excludes  aU  boarders  from 
participation  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
Similarly,  this  section  requires  household 
members  related  to  one  another  to  apply  as 
one  household  with  the  exception  that  elderly 
parents  (60  years  of  age  or  older)  may  apply 
separately. 

Section  1203.  Eliminates  dine-out. 

This  section  eliminates  the  current  provi- 
sion of  law  which  allows  certain  categories 
of  food  stamp  recipients  to  use  food  coupons 
to  pay  for  meals  in  authorized  restaurants. 

Section  1204.  Actual,  rather  than  projected. 
Inflation. 

This  section  repeals  the  Uberallzed  index- 
ing formula  adopted  in  1980  for  determining 
annual  adjustments  In  the  Thrifty  Food 
Plan.  The  1980  Amendments  would  calculate 
that  adjustment  based  on  nine  months  of 
actual  Increases  in  the  cost  of  the  Thrifty 
Pood  Plan  plus  three  months  of  projected, 
or  anticipated,  increases.  This  section  will 
adjust  the  cost  of  the  Plan  on  January  1 
based  on  cost  increases  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  the  preceding  September  30. 

Section  1205.  Individualized  allotments. 

This  section  allows  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  adjustments  in  the  value 
of  the  Thrifty  Pood  Plan  to  reflect  more 
accurately  the  food  needs  of  individuals  of 
different  ages  and  sex. 

Section  1206.  Inclusion  of  low  Income  en- 
ergy assistance  as  income. 

This  section  allows  low  income  energy  as- 
sistance cash  paymente  to  be  counted  as  in- 
come for  purposes  of  determining  food  stamn 
benefits. 


Section  1307.  National  workfare  program. 

This  section  requires  that  each  State 
establish  a  workfare  program  whereby  able- 
bodied  recipients  must  be  available  for  com- 
munity service  work  as  a  condition  for  par- 
ticipation in  tbe  food  stamp  program. 

Section  1308.  Adjustments  of  deductions. 

This  section  freezes  the  standard  deduc- 
tion at  the  current  level  of  $85  per  month 
and  excess  shelter  and  dependent  care  de- 
ductions at  $115  per  month,  eliminating  the 
annual  Inflation  adjustment.  The  value  of 
the  Thrifty  Food  Plan  and  the  poverty  guide- 
line will  continue  to  be  adjusted  annually 
for  Inflation,  however.  The  deductions  for 
Alaska,  Hawaii.  Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  will  be  frozen  at  present  levels 
of  $145.  $130,  $170,  $£0,  $75  for  standard 
deductions,  respectively,  and  $200.  $165,  $140. 
$40,  and  $85  for  excess  shelter,  respectively. 

Section  1309.  Third  party  ptayments. 

This  section  clarifies  current  law  that 
households  are  not  allowed  to  receive  de- 
ductions from  gross  Income  for  expenses  that 
are  paid  on  behalf  of  the  household  by  a 
third  party. 

Section  1310.  Disqualification  from  pn- 
tlcipatlon. 

This  section  Increases  from  3  to  13  months 
the  period  of  dlsquallficatlcn  from  partici- 
pation following  determination  of  fraud  by 
a  State  agency.  The  section  also  sets  the 
period  of  dl^quallflciticn  at  a  minimum  of 
twelve  months  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
found  guilty  by  a  court  of  fraud  involving 
food  stamp  coupons.  It  also  requires  repay- 
ment of  double  the  amount  of  coupons 
fraudulently  received  before  a  person  is  eli- 
gible to  participate   again   in  the  program. 

Section  1311.  Work  registration. 

This  section  changes  the  work  registration 
provisions  to  lower  the  age  of  a  dependent 
child  (from  twelve  to  six)  which  exempts  the 
mother  of  that  child  from  the  requirement 
to  register  for  work  under  the  requirements 
set  forth  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 

Section    1313.   Strikers. 

This  section  prohibits  a  household  from 
becoming  eligible  for  food  stamps — if  not 
already  so  eligible — as  a  result  of  a  mem- 
ber going  on  strike,  or  from  receiving  in- 
creased benefits  as  a  result  of  that  member 
going  on  strike. 

Section  1313.  Oross  Income  limitation  at 
poverty  line. 

This  section  limits  participation  of  non- 
working  recipients  (except  elderly,  blind,  and 
disabled)  to  those  with  Incomes  not  In  ex- 
cess of  100  percent  of  the  poverty  level. 
Households  with  earned  Income  (a^ain  ex- 
cluding elderly,  blind,  and  disabled)  would 
be  ijermitted  to  earn  115  percent  of  tbe 
poverty  level  without  being  disqualified  from 
participation  In  the  program. 

Section  1214.  School  lunch  overlap. 

This  section  eliminates  the  duplication  be- 
tween the  free  school  lunch  and  food  stamp 
programs  by  reducing  the  value  of  the  allot- 
ment a  household  is  entitled  to  receive  based 
upon  the  number  of  children  receiving  school 
lunches  and  the  per  person,  per  meal  value 
of  the  Thrifty  Fbod  Plan  for  a  family  of 
eight.  Additionally,  the  section  Increases  the 
lieneflt  reduction  rate  from  30  to  33  percent 
for  those  not  affected  by  the  reinstatement 
of  the  purchase  requirement  (the  elderly, 
blind,  and  disabled). 

Section  1215.  Pro-rating  of  first  month's 
benefits. 

This  section  renulres  that  the  first  month's 
food  stamo  benefits  be  nro-rated  to  reflect 
the  portion  of  the  month  for  which  assist- 
ance is  received. 

Section  1216.  Elimination  on  exclusion  of 
food  stamps  as  Income. 

This  section  repeals  the  present  law  pro- 
vision which  prevents  food  stamps  from 
belne  counted  as  Income  for  purposes  of 
determining  eligibility  In  public  assistance 
or  welfare  programs. 


Section  1317.  Outreach. 

This  section  eliminates  all  Federal  funding 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  for  food  stamp 
outreach. 

Section  1218.  Restoration  of  wrongfully  de- 
nied benefits. 

This  provision  would  limit  tbe  period  for 
recovering  benefits  wrongfully  denied  or  ter- 
minated to  45  days  from  the  date  a  request 
for  restoration  of  beneflts  Is  received  by  the 
State  agency. 

Section  1219.  Reauthorization. 

This  section  Increases  the  authorization 
level  for  FT  81  to  $10,439,276,000  and  sets  fu- 
ture authorization  levels  at  $11,341,152,000 
for  FT  82:  $11,738,154,000  for  FT  S3:  $11.- 
674.366.000  for  FT  84  and:  $11,808,604,000  for 
FT  86. 

Section  1220.  Commodity  distribution  pro- 
grams: extension  of  authorities,  penalties  for 
fraud,  and  miscellaneous  provlslona. 

This  section  extends  through  flscal  year 
1985  the  Secretary's  authority  to  purchase 
and  distribute  commodities  to  institutions, 
supplemental  feeding  programs,  disaster 
areas,  sununer  camps  for  children,  needy 
families  on  inrti^n  reservations  and  tbe  VS. 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  section  also  provides  for  penalties  for 
fraudulent  misuse  of  commodities,  and  ex- 
tends through  fiscal  year  1986  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Secretary  to  pay  administrative 
costs  of  State  and  local  agencies  under  tbe 
commodity  supplemental  food  program. 

Section  1221.  Lll)erall7ed  deductions. 

This  section  repeals  the  Increases  in  de- 
pendent care  deductions  for  working  adults 
and  medical  deductions  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled  which  are  due  to  take  effect  on 
October  1,   1981. 

Section  1222.  Effective  date. 

This  section  provides  that  the  amendmenta 
made  by  this  title  shall  become  effective  on 
January  1.  1982.  except  that  tbe  requirement 
that  tbe  Secretary  promulgate  regulations 
under  the  workfare  provision,  the  changes 
in  authorizations  for  appropriations,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  expansion  of  certain  deduc- 
tions shall  be  effective  upon  enactment. 

TiriE     Xm — AGBICtTLTTTaAL     aESEASCR.     EXTEX- 
SIOK.    AMD   TEACBIMO   POUCT 

Section  1301.  Re*fllnnatlan  of  Federal- 
State  partnership. 

Section  1301  reaffirms  the  unique  partner- 
ship arrangement  existing  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States  in  agricul- 
tural research,  extension,  and  teaching.  Tbe 
section  broadens  the  purpoeea  of  tbe  Act  to 
state  that  the  productivity  and  eflldencj 
of  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences  may  be 
enhanced  by  the  strengthening  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  In  agricultural  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching:  reducing  un- 
necessary regulations:  and  improving  co- 
operation In  the  food  and  agricultural 
sciences. 

Section  1302.  Definitions. 

Section  1303  seU  forth  clearer  deflnltlaos 
of  the  terms:  agrlctiltural  research,  food  and 
agricultural  sciences,  cooperating  fotestry 
schools,  teaching,  and  state  cooperative  In- 
stitutions and  state  cooperative  agents. 

Section  1303.  Joint  Ooundl  on  Food  and 
Agricultural  Sciences. 

Section  1303  extends  the  term  of  the  Joint 
Council  on  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences 
from  five  to  ten  years  It  fixes  the  nimiber 
of  members  of  the  Joint  Council  at  25  mem- 
bers. The  section  emphasizee  that  regional 
differences  wUl  be  considered  In  selecting 
members  at  the  Joint  Council.  At  least  one- 
half  of  the  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  from  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  and  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations.  Section  1303  redirects  the  pri- 
mary purposes  of  the  Jomt  Council  from 
that  of  coordinating  programs  to  that  of 
bringing  about  more  effective  agricultural  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching.  It  also  re- 
quires that  «Ti«t.ing  state  cooperatlf*  tnstl- 
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tuUona  provide  regional  planning  and  coor- 
dination. 

The  section  requires  the  Joint  Council  to 
submit  Its  reports  to  the  Secretary  on  Jiine  30 
Instead  of  December  31  and  chan'ires  the  na- 
ture of  the  report  to  more  clearly  recom- 
mend priorities,  suggested  areas  of  respon- 
sibilities and  Snanclil  levels  for  such  re- 
search, extension  and  teaching  programs. 

Finally,  this  section  exempts  the  Joint 
Council  from  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act. 

Section  1304.  National  Agrlctilttiral  Re- 
search and  Extensi:)n  U-sers  Advisory  Board. 

Section  1304  extends  the  term  of  the  Na- 
tional Agrlcultnml  Hefearch  and  Extension 
Users  Advisory  Board  from  Ave  to  ten  years. 
It  also  Increases  the  members'^  Ip  of  the 
Board  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-flve,  al- 
lowing an  additional  four  producer  members 
from  various  geograohic  areas  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board;  and  It  provides  that 
the  terms  of  Board  members  shall  be  stag- 
gered. 

Finally,  the  section  changes  the  timing  of 
the  Board's  recommendation  to  the  Secre- 
tary from  October  31  to  July  1,  and  its  re- 
port to  Congress  from  March  1  to  Febru- 
ary 20. 
Section  1305.  Fefleral -State  partnership. 
Section  1305  enumerates  the  primary 
statutes  that  effect  the  Federal-State  part- 
nershlD  arrangement:  removes  contracts, 
grants,  and  cooperative  agreements  made  by 
the  Secretary  to  further  the  Federal-State 
partnershlT  from  .•action  36'8  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  USC.  520)  and  section  3709  of 
the  Revl.sod  Statures  (41  tJSC.  5);  and  al- 
lows the  Secretary  to  convey  title  to  property 
purchased  with  funds  under  such  contracts, 
grants  and  cooperative  agreements  If  that 
win  further  the  objectives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
Section  1306.  Secretary's  report. 
Section  130«  requires  the  Secretary  to  sub- 
mit his  report  on  the  Nation's  agricultural 
research,  extension,  and  teaching  activities 
to  the  President  and  Congress  on  January  1 
instead  of  February  1. 

Section  1307.  Snmort  for  the  Joint  Cotm- 
cU  and  Advisory  Board. 

Section  1307  requires  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Joint  Conaca  and  the  Users  Board 
to  be  full  time  and  provides  for  an  executive 
secretary  for  both  the  Council  and  the  Board. 
Section  1308.  Additional  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Section  1308  creates  an  additional  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agrlciilture  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  who  would  carry  out  such 
duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Section  1309.  Program  of  competitive,  spe- 
cial, and  facilities  grants  for  agricultural 
research. 

Section  1309  amends  section  3  of  the  Act 
of  August  4.  1966  (79  Stat.  431;  7  U.8.C.  4601) 
to  more  clearly  specify  the  meaning  of  high 
prtorlty  research  within  subsection  (b)  of 
that  Act;  to  extend  the  authorization  of  ap- 
proprUUons  for  competitive  research  grants 
through  fiscal  year  1987;  to  make  research 
foundations  established  by  land-grant  col- 
leges eligible  for  special  grante  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  that  Act;  and  to  change  the  em- 
phasU  of  faculties  grants  from  purchasing 
equipment.  suppUes  and  land  to  renovating, 
refurbishing  or  retrofitting  existing  build- 
ings and  spaces,  and  to  Include  cooperative 
forestry  schools  and  1890  colleges  as  institu- 
tions eligible  to  receive  these  facilities  grants. 
Section  1310  Amendments  to  the  Research 
FaclllUes  Act  of  1963. 

Section  1310  extends  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  under  the  Research  Facilities 
Act  of  1963  for  another  five  years  (from  FT 
1983  to  FT  1987). 

Section  1311.  Federal  support  of  higher 
•ducatton  In  the  food  and  agricultural 
■OeacM. 


Section  1311  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agrl 
culture  to  promo'e  and  develop  a  higher  edu- 
cation program  In  the  food  and  agricultural 
sciences  and  o'ollgates  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation to  relinquish  the  remainder  of  his 
responsibilities  under  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act  not  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1977. 

This  section  further  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  to  land  grant  colleges 
and  universities  and  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities having  a  demonstrable  capacity  to 
carry  out  food  and  agriculture  teaching  to 
strengthen  Institutional  capacity,  attract 
and  educate  students  In  food  and  agricul- 
tural sciences,  design  Innovative  programs, 
and  facilitate  cooperative  agreements. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized  to 
maiXe  competitive  grants  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  develop  and  conduct  unique  and 
specialized  programs.  Section  1311  also  ex- 
tends the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
higher  education  grants  for  another  five  years 
( from  FT  1983  to  FT  1987) . 
Section  1312.  Transfer  of  functions. 
Section  1312  transfers  the  Morrill -Nelson 
Act  agricultural  teaching  funds  and  the  ac- 
companying functions  from  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Section  1313.  Alcohol  and  Industrial  hy- 
drocarbon. 

Section  1313  extends  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  research  grants  In  the 
production  and  marketing  of  alcohol  and 
Industrial  hydrocarbons  from  agricultural 
products  for  another  five  years  and  Increases 
the  amount  of  funds  an  eligible  Institu- 
tion may  receive  over  the  full  ten-year  pe- 
riod of  the  authorization  from  $3  million 
to  t6  million. 

Section  1314.  Nutrition  education  pro- 
gram. 

Section  1314  establishes  a  formula  by 
which  funds  shall  be  distributed  for  the 
nutrition  education  program.  The  formula 
stipulates  that  one  percent  of  the  funds  will 
be  for  administration,  ten  percent  to  be 
distributed  equally  among  all  States  and  the 
remainder  to  be  allocated  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  population  In  the  State  living 
at  or  below  126  percent  of  the  poverty  level. 
In  addition.  If  future  funding  Is  reduced 
from  current  levels,  such  a  reduction  will 
be  a  proportioned  reduction  In  appropria- 
tions. 

Section  1316.  Animal  health  and  disease 
research  definitions. 

Section  1316  deCnes  the  term  eligible  in- 
stitution under  the  animal  and  health  and 
dlrease  research  program  to  mean  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  and  accredited 
colleges  of  veterinary  medicine. 

Section  1318.  Animal  Health  Science  Re- 
search Advisory  Board. 

Section  1316  extends  the  term  of  the 
Animal  Health  Science  Research  Advisory 
Board  from  5  to  10  years. 

Section  1317.  Aporoprlatlons  for  research 
on  national  or  regional  problems. 

Section  1317  requires  the  Secretary  to 
establish  priority  lists  of  animal  health  and 
disease  problems  of  national  or  regional 
significance  and  to  make  grants  to  support 
research  on  specific  national  or  regional 
animal  health  or  disease  problems  on  the 
basis  of  such  priorities,  to  the  extent 
feasible. 

Section  1318.  E-itenslon  at  1890  land-grant 
colleges  including  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Section  1318  makes  technical  changes  in 
the  provisions  authorizing  appropriations 
>for  extension  activities  at  1890  land-grant 
colleges,  including  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Section  1319.  International  agricultural  re- 
search and  extension. 

Section  1319  requires  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
ri::ulture  to  utilize  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities,  and  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, to  develop  Itnkagea  among  these  in- 


stitutions, the  Federal  government,  and  In- 
ternational research  centers  In  order  to  serve 
developed  and  underdeveloped  countries  to 
Improve  food  and  agricultural  progress  world- 
wide. The  section  also  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  prcrvlde,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
technical  assistance  to  such  American  insti- 
tutions carrying  out  these  activities. 

Section  1320.  Authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  existing  and  certain  new  agricul- 
tural research  programs. 

Section  1320  extends  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  for  agricultural  research  and 
agricultural  experiment  station  programs 
for  an  additional  five  years  (from  FT  1983  to 
FY  1987). 

Section  1321.  Authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  extension  programs. 

Section  1321  extends  the  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  cooperative  extension  pro- 
grams for  an  additional  five  years  (from  FT 
1983  to  FY  1987). 

Section  1322.  Restriction  on  treatment  of 
indirect  costs. 

Section  1322  provides  that  funds  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  un- 
der the  Hatch  Act,  the  Mclntlre-Stennis  Act, 
grants  for  research  on  animal  health  and  dis- 
ease (sections  1433  and  1434  of  Title  XIV  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977) ,  and 
subsections  (e)(2)  and  subsection  (d)  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  August  4,  1965  (7  U.S.C. 
4501)  shall  not  be  subject  to  reduction  for 
indirect  costs  Incurred  by  the  recipient.  This 
section  also  provides  that  indirect  cost  shall 
not  be  charged  against  funds  made  available 
by  the  Secretary  under  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  state  institutions  If  the  project  is 
of  mutual  Interest  to  all  the  parties  and  they 
all  contribute  to  the  coopieratlve  sigreement 
involved. 

Section  1323.  Cooperative  State  forestry. 

Section  1323  amends  the  Mclntire-Stennls 
Act  of  1962  to  make  minor  changes,  to  pro- 
vide for  appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture of  a  16-member  forestry  council  to 
advise  the  Secretary  in  administering  the  co- 
operative State  forestry  program,  and  to  ex- 
pand the  factors  to  be  considered  in  making 
apportionment  of  funds  under  that  Act. 

Section  1324.  Additional  agricultural  re- 
search support. 

Section  1324  amends  section  32  of  the  Act 
of  Augtist  24,  1936  (49  Stat.  774;  7  U.S.C. 
612c),  to  make  funds  available  under  that 
Act  from  customs  duties  on  agricultural 
products,  also  available  to  support  agricul- 
tural research,  extension,  and  teaching  pro- 
grams. 

Section  1326.  Excess  Federal  equipment. 

Section  1325  amends  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to 
exempt  from  the  general  prohibition  on  Fed- 
eral agencies  obtaining  excess  personal  prop- 
erty for  purposes  of  furnishing  such  prop- 
erty to  their  grantees  property  furnished  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  State  and 
county  extension  services.  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities. 

TTTLE  XIV — RESOXTBCZ  CONSERVATION 

Subtitle  A — Special  areas  conservation 
program 

Section  1401.  Findings. 

Section  1401  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  es- 
tablishing a  special  areas  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

Section  1402.  Formulation  and  implemen- 
tation of  special  areas  conservation  program. 

Section  1402  requires  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  establish  a  program  for  the  con- 
servation of  soil,  water,  and  related  resources 
In  special,  designated  areas  which  have  se- 
vere soil  and  water  management  problems. 
A  conservation  plan  containing  a  strategy 
for  dealing  with  the  particular  problem  is 
developed  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
and  the  local  soil  and  water  conservation 
district.  This  plan  becomes  the  basis  for 
long-term  contracts  which  may  be  entered 
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Into  by  the  Secretary  and  land  owners  in 
the  designated  area.  The  land  owner  agrees 
to  abide  by  the  conservation  plan  in  exchange 
lor  financial  assistance  from  USDA. 

Section    1403.   Program  to  be  directed  at 
specific  problems. 

Section  1403  provides  that  the  program 
shall  be  applicable  to  areas  having  severe 
erosion  and  water  management  related  prob- 
lems, as  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  basis  for  area  designation  and 
funding  is  an  assessment  report  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  problems,  objectives 
and  priorities  for  treatment  In  such  area. 
Such  report  shall  be  developed  by  existing 
USDA  employees  and  local  people  and  shall 
consider  the  extent  to  which  existing  pro- 
grams contribute  to  the  overall  program 
objectives. 
Section  1404.  Contract  limitations. 
Section  1404  provides  that  special  areas 
may  be  designated  during  a  period  of  10 
years  after  enactment  of  this  subtitle  and 
that  the  maximum  length  of  a  contract  Is 
10  years. 

Section  1406.  Notification  of  committees 
of  Congress. 

Section  1405  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  submit  a  copy  of  the  report  de- 
scribed in  section  1403  which  Is  the  basis 
for  area  designation  to  the  Senate  and  House 
agriculture  committees. 

Section  1406.  Utilization  of  services  and 
facilities. 

Section   1406  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  use  existing  delivery  systems 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title,  including   ASCS  committees,  soil   and 
water  conservation  districts,  State  or  local 
agencies,  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. 
Section  1407.  Improvement  of  technology. 
Section  1407  authorizes  funding  for  needed 
research  as  a  part  of  the  conservation  treat- 
ment package  for  the  designated  area. 
Section    1408.   Rules   and  regulations. 
Section   1408  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  prescribe  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle. 

Section  1409.  Authorization  for  appropria- 
tions. 

Section  1409  authorizes  appropriations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  special 
areas  conservation  program.  Program  fund- 
ing will  be  based  on  Congress's  annual  appro- 
priation. 
Section   1410.  Report  to  Congress. 
Section    1410    requires    the    Secretary    to 
evaluate  the  special   areas  program  and   to 
report  such  evaluation  to  Congress  by  Janu- 
ary  1,   1986,  and  at  each  five-year  Interval 
thereafter. 
Section    1411.   Protection   of  participants. 
Section  1411  prevents  a  participant  In  the 
program  under  this  subtitle  from  being  dis- 
qualified for  other  programs  administered  by 
the  Secretary  or  having  their  benefits  reduced 
under  those  programs. 

Subtitle  B — Amendments  to  the  small  water- 
shed and  resource  conservation  and  devel- 
opment programs 

Section  1412.  Amendments  to  small  water- 
shed program. 

Secuon    1412(1)    makes  all   Indian   tribes 
eligible  to  become  sponsors  of  small  water 
shed  projects;    (2)   pernuts  the  Federal  gov 


Section  1413.  Amendment  to  resource  con- 
servation and  development  program. 

Section  1413  allows  an  energy  generating 
component  of  a  resource  conservation  and 
development  project  to  be  considered  in  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  of  the  project. 

Subtitle  C— Volunteers  for  conservation 

SecUon  1414.  Authorization  for  tiae  of 
volunteers. 

Section  1414  authorizes  the  use  of  Tol- 
unteers  for  conservation  work  without  re- 
gard to  civil  service  requirements.  Volunteers 
shall  not  be  paid,  but  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  provide  Incidental  expenses 
such  as  transporting  volunteers  to  the  work 
site,  and  providing  lodging  and  subsistence 
at  the  work  site. 

Section  1415.  Status  as  Federal  employees. 

Section  1415  provides  that  volunteers  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and 
thus  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  em- 
plovee  regulations.  However,  the  volunteers 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees 
for  pumoses  of  receiving;  compensation  for 
work-related  Inltirles  and  for  purjxjses  of  the 
Fedcal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

Section  1416.  Authorization  for  appropri- 
ations. 

Section  1416  atithorl7,es  apnroprlations  as 
nxay  be  nece^ary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle. 

TTTLE   XV — EPPIX-'llVE   DATS 

8»-tlon  isni.  EtTectlve  date. 

Section  1501  provides  that  the  Act  shall 
become  efTe'-tlve  October  1.  1981,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  the  Act. 


By  Mr.  HETNZ: 
S.  885.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  593, 
7701,  and  8S6  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
rode  with  respect  to  tax  treatment  of 
loans  secured  bv  stock  In  cooperative 
houslnR  corporations:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

TAX    TBEATlCEtrr    OF   LOANS    FOB    COOPEkATTVK 
HOT7StN0    CORPOBATION8 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  that  would  allow 
loans  secured  bv  stock  in  cooperative 
housing  corporations  to  be  bought  and 
sold  on  the  secondarv  mortera^e  market 
in  the  same  wav  as  other  home  loans.  The 
96th  Congress  authorized  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Con>oratlon  to  in- 
clude coorerative  membership  loans  in 
its  secondary  market.  Due  to  several 
technical  provisions  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  the  Mortgaee  Corporation  haa 
not  been  able  to  begin  its  cooperative 
membership  loan  program.  The  proposed 
legislation  eliminates  these  barriers. 

Congress  has  long  recognized  the  need 
for  the  financing  of  cooperative  mem- 
bershlp^hares.  In  1974,  Congress  author- 
ized HUD  to  Insure  membership  loans  In 
cooperatives  whose  blanket  mortgages 
are  insured  by  the  Department.  In  1978, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board's 
charter  was  amended,  allowing  federally 
chartered  savings  and  loans  to  make  co- 


^  ^ _       ..^„  ^„„  ^  operative  membership   loans   on   terms 

emmeni'to  share  the   oMtT'ofmur^ttng     s*'^^*r  ^  other  types  of  home  loans. 


fish  and  wildlife  habiut  losses  resulting  fr^  Subsequently,  In  1979  and  1980  respec- 

smaii  watershed  projects  when  Federal  regu-  lively,  the  Mortgage  Corporation  and  the 

lations  require  such  mitlgaUon;   (3)  speeds  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 

nmwf  "T'lew  process  for  small  watershed  were  authorized  to  Include  cooperaUve 

oMh^V~t2J^of^/if„ *PP"''Ji*"^»>°'*ty  membership  loans   in   their   secondary 

nnA  .    ^i^^^  **'  Agriculture  from  tlXMO,-  marlcptii 

000  to  83,000,000:  and  (4)  allows  an  ener^  maricets. 

generating  component  of  a  smaU  watershed         Unfortunately,    very    few   cooperative 

project  to  be  considered  In  the  cost-beneflt  membership  loans  have  been  made.  It  la 

rauo  of  the  project.  understandable     In     today's    mortgage 


market  that  few  lending  Institutions  are 
willing  to  tie  up  scarce  funds  in  long- 
term  loans.  Hence  the  secondary  mort- 
gage maricet  is  a  necessary  complement 
to  any  successful  home  loan  prog-  am.  As 
Congress  determined  when  It  passed  the 
original  authorizing  legislation  2  years 
ago,  the  Mortgage  Corporation's  cooper- 
ative membership  loan  purchas'  program 
is  an  essential  component  in  making 
competitive  loans  available  to  coopera- 
tive homeowners. 

The  Mortgage  Corporation  acts  as  a 
secondary  market  for  conventional  mort- 
gage loans  by  purchasing  these  loans  and 
selling  securities  representing  ownership 
interests  in  pools  of  loans.  The  Corpora- 
tion's major  mortgage  sales  instrument 
is  its  participation  certificate.  For  par- 
ticipation certificates  to  continue  to  be 
uniformly  acceptable  to  purchasers.  It  is 
necessary  for  all  loans  backing  the  cer- 
tificates to  qualify  under  section  593  and 
section  7701  as  well  as  section  856  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  as  real  property. 
These  sections  of  the  code  offer  savings 
associations  and  real  estate  investment 
trusts  tax  incentives  to  invest  in  real 
estate. 

Technically,  in  a  cooperative  housing 
corporation,  real  property  is  held  by  the 
corporatlMi,  not  by  menil)ers  of  the  co- 
operative. "The  proposed  legislation,  first, 
amends  Internal  Revenue  Code  section 
593  to  allow  cooperative  membership  to 
qualify  as  real  property  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  reserves  of  bad  deibta  of 
savings  associations,  second,  amends 
Internal  Revenue  Code  section  7701  to 
allow  cooperative  meml>ership  loans  to 
be  included  in  the  assets  test  for  savings 
associations  to  qualify  as  "domestic 
building  and  loan  associations"  and 
third,  amends  Internal  Revenue  Code 
secticxi  856  to  put  cooperative  loans  on 
the  same  footing  with  other  home  loans 
with  regard  to  Investment  by  real  estate 
Investment  trusts. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  have  no 
revenue  impact.  Savings  associations  and 
real  estate  Investment  trusts  have  no 
difficulty  meeting  requirements  to  invest 
In  real  property.  The  proposed  legislati(Ki 
will  not  increase  the  tax  incentive  of- 
fered. Rather,  it  will  increase  the  likeli- 
hood that  cooperative  memlserships  are 
financed  by  savings  and  loans. 

The  popularity  of  coc^>eratlve  housing, 
especiaily  as  a  moderate-cost  alterna- 
tive, is  on  the  increase.  Cooperative  hous- 
ing provides  a  feasible  and  flnanrlally 
sound  way  for  families  of  all  Income 
ranges  to  become  homeowners.  Tenant- 
sponsored  cooperative  conversions  offer 
apartment  dwellers  a  way  of  remaining 
in  their  apartments  and  neighborhoods, 
while  gaining  the  greater  sense  of  secu- 
rity and  permanence  which  ccnnes  from 
homeownership. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  enacted  the 
Mortgage  Corporation's  cooperative 
membership  loan  purchase  program  2 
years  ago.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  bill  their  favorable  consideratlcoi, 
and  to  act  promptly  so  that  flnanring 
can  be  readily  available  for  the  purchase 
of  cooperative  membership  shares.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wsis 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  as 
follows: 

s.  885 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Jlepreaentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TTThS  I— TAX  TREATMENT  OP  LOANS  SE- 
CXniBD  BY   SHARKS  OP  STOCK  IN   CO- 
OPKRATIVB    HOUSING    CORPORATIONS 
ac.  101.  Section  593(d)  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  la  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "proceeds  of  the  loan"  the  follow- 
ing:  "or  secured  by  stock  In  a  cooperative 
housing  corporation   (as  defined  in  Section 
318)  ■•. 

3«c.  lOa.  Section  7701(a)  (19)  (C)(v)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "nonprofit  basis  for  rest- 
dents,"  the  following:  "stock  In  cooperative 
housing  corporations  (as  defined  la  Section 
316),". 

TTTLB  n — TAX  TREATMENT  OP  INVEST- 
MENT BY  REAI.  ESTATE  INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS  IN  LOANS  SECURED  BY  STOCK 
IN  COOPERATIVE  HOUSINO  CORPORA- 
TIONS 

Sbc.  301.  Section  856(c)  (6)  (B)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "(including  Interests  in  real 
property  and  Interests  In  mortgages  on  real 
property)"  the  following:  ",  stock  In  a  co- 
operative bousing  corporation  (as  defined  In 
SecUon  316)". 

Sxc.  303.  Section  856(c)  (6)  (C)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "options  to  acquire  land  or 
stock  in  a  cooperative  housing  corporation 
improvements  thereon,"  the  following: 
"in  a  cooperative  housing  corporation  (as 
defined  in  Section  3ie),".# 


By     Mr.     DURENBETRGER     (for 
himself,    Mr.    Packwood,    Mr. 
Hattielo,  Mrs.  Kassxeauh,  Mr. 
LEvnr.  Mr.  Hxinz.  Mr.  Moyhi- 
hah,  Mr.  Mklchir,  Mr.  Matstj- 
NAGA,  and  Mr.  Tsongas)  : 
S.  888.  A  bill  to  provide  effective  pro- 
grams to  assure  equality  of  economic 
opportunities  for  wwnen  and  men,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commlttiee  on 
Finance. 

ECONOMIC  EQtrrrr  act 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  I  am  introducing,  on  my 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  Senators 
Packwood.  Hatfield,  Kassebaum,  Levin, 
Heinz,  Moynihan,  Melcher,  and  Matsu- 
NAGA  a  bill  to  provide  equal  economic 
opportunities  for  women. 

Prom  the  day  that  Isabella  sold  her 
jewels  to  finance  the  Columbus  vovage, 
women  have  made  unique  contributions 
to  the  quality  of  American  life.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  been  slow  to  give  women 
a  fair  opportunity  to  share  the  benefits 
of  the  society  they  have  worked  to 
create. 

It  took  more  than  a  century  for  women 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  gain  the 
basic  right  to  enter  contracts  and  own 
property. 

It  took  143  years  for  wwnen  to  win  the 
right  to  vote. 

Even  in  1980.  more  than  two  centuries 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
women  are  still  restrained  by  a  system 
of  laws  and  regulations  that  deny  them 
equal  access  to  economic  opportunities. 

Statistics  tell  some  of  the  story.  Wom- 


en earn  only  59  percent  of  what  men 
earn — and  that  percentage  has  actually 
decreased  over  the  past  15  years.  Of  the 
441  occupations  listed  by  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  women  are  concentrated  pri- 
marily in  the  20  lowest  paid  job  classifi- 
cations. One  out  of  every  three  families 
which  depends  on  a  woman  for  its  sole 
source  of  support  lives  in  poverty.  In 
fact,  although  women  comprise  only  42 
percent  of  the  labor  force,  they  comprise 
66  percent  of  those  living  in  poverty. 

This  is  the  kind  of  disparity  that 
should  shock  the  conscience  of  any  na- 
tion founded  on  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity.  But  the  real  tragedy  is  that 
Federal  laws  and  regulations  are  a  pri- 
mary, if  not  the  primary  barrier  to  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  millions  of  women. 
While  we  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  na- 
tion of  laws  rather  thsin  of  men,  we  are 
still,  to  a  large  extent,  a  nation  of  laws 
made  by  men.  No  woman  has  ever  served 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  Only  22  have  ever 
served  on  the  Federal  bench  in  its  200- 
year  history. 

There  have  been  1,716  Senators  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Republic;  only  12 
have  been  women.  The  result  has  been  a 
pattern  of  Federal  policies  that  seem 
neutral  on  their  face,  but  when  applied 
to  real  world  situations  create  deep  dis- 
parities between  the  opportunities  avail- 
able to  men  and  those  available  to 
women.  Statistics  tell  only  part  of  the 
story.  The  real  impact  of  this  legal  dis- 
crimination is  measured  in  the  way  it 
affects  the  lives  of  average  people.  As 
persuasive  as  broad  statistics  may  be,  the 
real  impact  of  these  provisions  on  the 
personal  Hves  of  women  makes  the  most 
telling  case  for  the  legislation  we  intro- 
duce this  morning. 

Because  she  enters  the  work  force  at 
an  earlier  age,  the  average  woman  must 
work  several  years  longer  than  the  aver- 
age man  to  gain  vested  right  to  pension 
benefits. 

Present  law  permits  a  working  h-'s- 
band  to  unilaterallv  terminate  his  wife's 
survivorship  benefits.  The  wife  has  no 
appeal,  and  she  is  not  entitled  to  notice. 

Discrimination  in  Federal  regulations 
is  so  pervasive  that  the  interim  report  of 
the  Justice  Departmert  task  force  on  <!<?x 
discrimination  required  346  paces  just  to 
summarize  its  findings. 

We  talk  of  marriage  as  an  equal  part- 
nership. But  for  retTement  and  inherit- 
ance tax  purposes,  a  working  husbami's 
income  is  considered  h's  income,  and  the 
noneconomic  contribution  of  the  tradi- 
tional housewife  counts  for  nothing. 
This  is  true  under  laws  authorizing  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts,  wh'ch  allow 
the  working  husband  to  claim  the  bene- 
fits of  that  account  but  deny  the  same 
right  to  the  nonworking  wife. 

It  Is  equally  true  under  Federal  estate 
tax  laws,  which  require  farm  widows  to 
pay  staggering  'nheritance  taxes  to  pre- 
serve property  these  women  worked  side 
by  side  with  their  husbands  to  develop. 
TTie  widows  tax  Ignores  the  reality  of 
the  "family  farm."  The  word  "family" 
is  as  essential  as  the  word  "farm,"  and 
labors  to  yield  a  stable  family  are  as 


important  as  labors  to  increase  the  yield 
of  the  land.  There  is  no  real  way  to 
measure  the  degree  to  which  the  burden 
of  the  widow's  tax  has  contributed  to  the 
50-percent  decline  in  the  number  of 
family  farms  that  took  place  during  the 
1970's.  But  anyone  who  hsis  lived  In 
rural  America  can  bear  witness  to  the 
impact  of  the  tax  on  the  residents  of 
their  community. 

A  married  couple  with  two  children 
receives  preference  over  a  widow  with  a 
family  of  the  same  size  in  qualification 
for  Federal  farm  assistance. 

Despite  a  decade  of  divorce  law  re- 
form, wives  still  have  no  claim  whatso- 
ever to  pension  survivorship  benefits 
they  accrued  throughout  10,  15,  or  20 
years  of  marriage.  Those  benefits  stay 
with  the  husband  and  often  end  up  fiow- 
ing  to  a  second  wife.  Courts  are  power- 
less to  opportion  those  benefits  even 
where  all  parties  request  that  it  be  done. 

As  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  military 
inheritance  laws  continue  to  give  a  pref- 
erence to  brothers  over  sisters,  fathers 
over  mothers,  sons  over  daughters.  Al- 
though substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  respect,  statutes  governing 
promotion  opportunities  continue  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  men  and  women.  And 
most  women  enlistees  continue  to  be  fo- 
cused in  the  lowest  grades  and  lowest 
skilled  MOS. 

Despite  extreme  publicity  surroimdlng 
child  support  and  alimony  awards,  the 
economic  benefits  granted  women  in  di- 
vorce proceedings  go  uncollected  in  a 
staggering  50  percent  of  the  cases. 

Finally,  society  has  done  very  little  to 
grant  displaced  homemakers  the  kind  of 
assistance  given  other  disadvantaged 
segments  of  the  population.  Nor  has  it 
recognized  the  econ<»nic  benefits  that 
would  fiow  from  fostering  the  kind  of 
day-care  system  that  would  allow  mil- 
lions of  women  who  desire  to  work  to 
enter  the  mainstream  of  the  American 
economy. 

Just  about  every  woman  In  this  coimtry 
will  face  <me  or  more  of  these  barriers  at 
some  time  in  her  life.  For  most,  they  form 
a  succession  of  roadblocks  that  progres- 
sively steal  the  quality  of  economic 
opportunity  that  most  of  us  take  for 
granted.  Consider  the  life  history  of  an 
all  too  typical  American  woman: 

Enters  the  labor  force  at  18:  Discovers 
she  must  work  7  years  to  qualify  for  the 
same  pension  rights  that  most  men  ac- 
quire after  4  to  5  years  of  work. 

Marries  and  bears  children :  Her  ability 
to  pursue  a  career — if  she  wants  to  do 
so — is  restricted  by  the  cost  and  avail- 
ability of  day  care.  By  remaining  in  the 
home,  she  forfeits  her  right  to  qualify  for 
individual  retirement  benefits. 

She  divorces  at  age  40:  Husband  uni- 
laterally terminates  her  survivorship 
benefits.  She  faces  no  more  than  a  50- 
percent  chance  of  collecting  mainte- 
nance or  child  support  granted  in  the 
divorce  decree.  She  entprs  the  labor  force 
with  few  skills  and  little  job  experience. 
She  cannot  qualify  for  programs  such  as 
the  targeted  job  tax  credit  that  are  de- 
signed to  assist  disadvantaged  groups 
overcome  barriers  to  labor  force  entry. 
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As  an  unmarried  household  head,  she 
is  entitled  to  a  standard  deduction  of 
$2,300 — compared  to  the  $3,400  that  ap- 
plies to  married  couples  and  surviving 
spouses. 

Or  she  is  an  agricultural  wife  who  suf- 
fers the  death  of  her  husband  after  20 
years  of  marriage.  If  the  husband  s  death 
was  accidental,  she  may  lose  her  sur- 
vivorship benefits  if  he  elected  to  claim 
those  benefits  within  2  years  of  his 
death.  She  must  pay  estate  taxes  on  the 
farm  she  contributed  equally  to  develop. 
She  cannot  qualify  for  any  of  the  remedi- 
al provisions  in  the  estate  tax  law  be- 
cause she  was  a  nonworking  wife,  and 
made  no  economic  contribution  to  the 
farm.  If  she  chooses  to  try  and  keep 
the  farm,  she  finds  herself  at  the  bottom 
of  the  preference  list  for  Federal  farm 
credit  assistance. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples,  but 
they  are  a  representative  sample  of  the 
economic  obstacles  that  confront  Amer- 
ican women  throughout  their  lives.  It  is 
a  situation  that  cannot  endure  in  a  na- 
tion of  conscience,  and  a  situation  we  in- 
tend to  change. 

The  bill  I  introduce  this  morning — 
the  Economic  Equity  Act  of  1981 — is  the 
most  comprehensive  economic  rights 
package  ever  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. It  will  not  resolve  every  source  of 
economic  discrimination  that  exists  in 
this  country,  but  it  will  insure  that  Gov- 
ernment plays  a  constructive  role  in  re- 
moving roadblocks  to  economic  oppor- 
timity,  rather  than  a  destructive  role  in 
creating  or  maintaining  those  roadblocks. 

Tne  75-page  bill  alters  Federal  law  in 
7  critical  areas — tax  and  retirement 
rights,  child  and  dependent  care,  miU- 
tary  service,  farm  credit  and  agricul- 
tural taxation,  accessibility  of  insurance, 
maintenance  and  child  support,  and  the 
Federal  regiJatory  process.  Its  provi- 
sions— whif'h  I  will  detail  more  fully  in  a 
moment — were  developed  by  myself.  Sen- 
ator Packwood  and  Senator  Hatfield 
over  a  12-month  period.  In  that  develop- 
ment process  we  are  indebted  to  dozens 
of  women's  groups  from  Minnesota,  Ore- 
gon and  throughout  the  Nation,  who  gave 
their  time  freely  to  develop  innovative 
solutions  to  the  economic  problems  that 
have  plagued  our  society  throughout  our 
lifetimes.  I  want  to  offer  special  grati- 
tude to  the  groups  that  endorsed  the  bill 
prior  to  its  introduction. 

Those  groups  include  the  National 
Women's  Political  Caucus,  the  Women's 
Equity  Action  League,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  Working  Women,  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the 
Older  Women's  League,  the  Organization 
of  Chinese  American  Women,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women, 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women, 
Inc.,  the  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Dis- 
placed Homemakers  Network,  Inc.,  the 
National  Hookup  of  Black  Women,  Inc., 
and  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  letters  of  en- 
dorsement from  these  groups  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  statement. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  is  intended 
to  embody  the  best  available  thinking  on 


how  to  address  the  economic  inequalities 
confronting  American  women.  There  are 
areas,  like  social  security,  which  the  bill 
does  not  address.  But  in  bypassing  these 
areas  for  the  moment,  we  are  not  de- 
precating their  importance.  We  are  only 
suggesting  that  workable  solutions  to 
these  problems  have  not  yet  been  refined 
to  the  point  where  we  can  begin  legis- 
lative action.  We  hope  to  use  the  EIPA  to 
stimulate  discussion  in  these  areas,  and 
develop  new  approaches  that  can  be  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  in  future  months. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  is  a  chal- 
lenge both  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people.  We 
are  truly  at  a  turning  point  in  American 
history,  a  point  ♦here  the  Nation  is 
finally  taking  the  bitterly  difficult  ac- 
tions necessary  to  restore  the  strength 
of  an  economy  that  has  been  the  stand- 
ard of  the  world  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
But  "America's  New  Beginning"  must  be 
a  beginning  for  all  Americans.  Every  per- 
son in  this  Nation  suffers  a  personal  loss 
when  the  economic  contribution  of  half 
our  population  is  restrained  by  archaic 
laws  and  regulations.  The  time  has  truly 
come  for  us  to  begin  anew,  and  to  insure 
that  in  America's  second  200  years,  we 
will  indeed  be  one  Nation,  with  equal 
opportunity  for  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  summarj'  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  888 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Equity 

Act". 

TITLE  I — TAX  AND  RBTIREliiENT 
IilATTERS 

DEDUCTION  POB  CONTalBtrnONS  TO  INDIVIDTTAI. 
RETlaEMENT  PLANS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  General  Rtn^. — Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  219(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  married  Individ- 
uals) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Married  iHDivmuALS. — 

"(A)  Computation  of  KAzncmf  deduc- 
tion.— The  maximum  deduction  under  sub- 
section (b)(1)  shall  be  computed  separately 
for  each  individual  who  is  married  (within 
the  meanine  of  section  '43'a)). 

"(B)      ColCMUNlrT      PROPEXTT      LAWS. ^ThlS 

section  shall   be  applied   without  regard  to 
any  community  property  laws. 

"(C)  Higher  compensation  used. — ^In  the 
case  of  a  married  Individual  who  his  no  rom- 
pensatlon  or  whose  comoensation  is  less  than 
that  of  the  Individual's  spouse,  the  max- 
imum deduction  under  subsection  (bWl) 
shaU  be  determined  as  if  such  Individual's 
comnensation  were  the  same  as  that  of  such 
Individual's  spouse.". 

(b)  Treatment  of  Alimont  as  C"»c«>fnsa- 
TioN. — Paragraph  (1)  of  section  319(c)  of 
such  Code  (deflnlni;  compensation)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  periodic 
payments  includible  In  gross  Income  under 
section  71". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
meule  by  this  section  shall  aotily  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1080. 

JOINT    AND    SURVIVOR    ANNUITT    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Amendments  to  ERISA. — 
(1)   Section  205  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (relating 


to  Joint  and  survivor  annuity  requirement) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(b)  A  plan  which  provides  that  the  nor- 
mal form  of  benefit  is  an  annuity  shall,  with 
respect  to  any  participant  who  under  the 
plan  Is  credited  with  at  least  10  years  of  serv- 
ice for  vesting  purposes  under  section  203 
and  who  dies  before  the  annuity  starting 
date,  provide  a  survivor's  annuity  for  the 
participant's  spouse — 

"  ( 1 )  which  begins  on  the  annuity  starting 
date  (determined  as  If  the  participant  had 
lived  untU  the  earliest  retirement  age  under 
the  plan,  or  the  participant's  actual  date  of 
death  If  later,  and  had  retired  on  such  date 
prior  to  death),  U  the  spouse  Is  Uvlng  on 
such  date,  and 

"(3)  the  payments  under  which  are  not 
less  than  the  payments  which  would  have 
been  made  under  the  survivor's  annuity  to 
which  such  spouse  would  have  been  entitled 
if  the  participant  had  terminated  employ- 
ment on  his  date  of  death,  had  survived  and 
retired  on  such  annuity  starting  date,  and 
had  died  on  the  day  following  such  date.". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  305  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  A  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  satisfy- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  section  unless, 
under  the  plan — 

"(1)  each  participant  has  a  reasonable 
period  (as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  regulations)  before  the  annuity 
starting  date  during  which  he  may  elect  In 
writing  (after  having  received  a  written  ex- 
planation of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
joint  and  survivor  annuity  and  the  effect  of 
an  election  under  this  subsection)  not  to 
take  such  Joint  and  survivor  annuity, 

"(3)  such  an  election  wUl  not  be  effective 
unless  the  spwuse  of  the  individual  (as  of 
the  time  such  election  Is  made)  consents  in 
writing  to  such  an  election  and  such  consent 
Is  witnessed  by  a  plant  representative  or  a 
notary  pubUc". 

(3)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  305  of  such 
Act  is  hereby  rer>ealed. 

(b)  Amendments  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  401  (a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
qualified  pension,  profit-sharing,  and  stock- 
bonus  plans)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C)  and  Inserting  in  Uea 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(B)  A  plan  which  provides  that  the  nor- 
mal form  of  benefit  Is  an  annuity  shall,  with 
respect  to  any  participant  who  under  the 
plan  is  credited  with  at  least  10  years  of 
service  for  vesting  purposes  under  section 
411(a)  and  who  dies  before  the  annuity 
starting  date,  provide  a  survivor's  annuity 
for  the  partlclp>ant'8  spouse — 

"(1)  which  begins  on  the  annuity  start- 
ing date  (determined  as  if  the  participant 
had  Uved  untU  the  earUest  retirement  age 
under  the  plan,  or  the  participant's  actual 
date  of  death  If  later,  and  had  retired  on 
such  date  prior  to  death).  If  the  qwuse  Is 
living  on  such  date,  and 

"(U)  the  payments  under  which  are  not 
less  than  the  payments  which  would  have 
been  made  under  the  survivor's  annuity 
to  which  such  q>ouse  would  have  been  en- 
titled if  the  participant  had  terminated 
employment  on  his  date  of  death,  bad  sur- 
vived and  retired  on  such  annuity  starting 
date,  and  had  died  on  the  day  foUowlng 
such  date.**. 

(3)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  secUon  401(a) 
(11)  of  such  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(E)  A  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  satU- 
fylng  the  requirements  of  this  section  un- 
less, under  the  plan — 

"(1)  each  participant  has  a  reasonable 
period  (as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulations)  bef«we  the  annuity  starting 
date  during  which  be  may  rtect  in  wrltlnc 
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(Aftar  tWTtiit  r«c«lT«d  »  wrlttan  explftnktlon 
of  th*  tarma  uid  condiuotu  of  tbo  joint 
mnti  (urvlTor  annuity  and  ttaa  effect  of  an 
election  under  tbls  paragraph)  not  to  take 
■acta  Joint  and  survivor  annuity, 

"(11)  Bucb  an  election  will  not  be  eSac- 
tlw  nnlMa  the  spouae  of  tbe  individual  (as 
of  the  time  such  election  Is  made)  con- 
aents  In  writing  to  such  an  election  and  such 
ooDsent  la  wltneased  by  a  plan  representative 
or  a  notary  public". 

(3)  Subpangraph  (F)  of  section  401(a) 
(11)  of  such  Code  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  grFscitva  Datk. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  plan  years  beginning  more  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  tbe  enactment  of  tbls 
Act. 
FaoiMtiow    soaorar    laaxoififZMT    wn    to 

ATTLT  m  DTVOBCX.  RC..  paocKCDiiras 

Sac.  103.  (a)  AKKirDifxifT  or  ERISA. — 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  200  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1B74  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  In  the 
caae  of  a  jiidgment,  decree,  or  order  (In- 
cluding an  approval  of  a  property  settle- 
ment agreement)  relating  to  child  support, 
alimony  payments,  or  marital  property  rights, 
ptirsuant  to  a  State  domestic  relations  law 
(whether  of  the  common  law  or  community 
property  type),  whlcta — 

"(A)  creates  or  recoenlzes  the  existence  of 
aa  Individual's  right  to  receive  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  benefits  to  which  a  participant's 
designated  beneficiary  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  under  a  pension  plan. 

"(B)  clearly  Identifies  such  partlclp>ant, 
the  amount  or  percentage  of  such  benefits 
to  b«  paid  to  such  Individual,  tbe  number 
of  payments  to  which  such  Judgment,  de- 
cree, or  order  applies,  and  the  name  and 
mailing  address  of  such  Individuals,  and 

"(C)  does  not  require  such  plan  to  alter 
the  effective  date,  timing,  form,  duration, 
or  amount  of  any  benefit  payments  under  the 
plan  or  to  honor  any  election  which  Is  not 
provided  for  under  the  plan  or  which  Is 
made  bv  a  person  other  than  a  participant 
or  beneficiary.". 

(b>  AicziTDicBirT  or  thc  IirmMAi.  Rrvc- 
KTJK  Cooc  or  1964. — Paragraph  (13)  of  sec- 
tion 401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
Judgment,  decree,  or  order  purstiant  to  a 

-If 


State  domestic  relations  law  If  such  judg- 
ment, decree,  or  order  la  described  In  section 
306(d)(3)  of  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  of  1074.". 

(c)  Brraciiva     Datc. — The     amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
LowmiNo  or  ags  UMrrATioM  roa  Mnmruic 

PAanCXPATION     STAifDABOa 

Sbc.  104.  (a)  AMXNDKXifT  Or  ERISA. — 
Subparagraphs  (A)  (1)  and  (B)  (11)  of  sec- 
Uon  202 (a)(1)  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1074  are  each 
amended  by  strllrlng  out  "36"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "31". 

(b)  AMXNDMXMT    or    TBS    iNTIBltAL    Kbti- 

Nvx  Cooa  or  1964. — Subparagraphs  (A)  (1) 
and  (B)(U)  of  secUon  410(a)(1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1064  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "36"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "31". 

(c)  Errw-Tivi  Datx. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  aoply  to  plan 
years  bsginrUng  more  than  90  dajrs  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ACCXTTALS      COWTIWUX      WHILI      QTDtVn'OAI.      OK 

APPaovso  KATSaNTrr   oa   patbutttt   lsavi 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Amxmdmxnt  or  ERISA. — 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  303  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  (A)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and 
sections  303  and  304.  for  each  week  of  an 
approved  maternity  or  paternity  leave,  the 
individual  shall  be  deemed  to  have  per- 
formed 30  hours  of  service  for  the  employer. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'approved  maternity  or  paternity 
leave'  means  any  period  (not  to  exceed  63 
weeks)  diiring  which  the  Individual  Is  ab- 
sent from  work  If — 

"(1)  such  absence  Is  by  reason  of  the  blrtta 
of  a  child  of  the  individual  or  for  ptuposea 
of  caring  for  a  child  of  the  Individual,  and 

"(11)  such  absence  is  approved  by  tbe  em- 
ployer. 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
imless  the  individual  continues  to  perform 
service  for  the  employer  after  the  end  of  the 
approved  maternity  or  paternity  leave  or 
offers  to  do  so  but  Is  not  reemployed  by  the 
employer.". 

(b)  AjcxiniicxNT  or  thx  ImsaifAi.  Rsvs- 
wmCoDior  1954 — Subsection  (a)  of  section 
410  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
folloiwlng  new  paragraph: 


"(6)    AmoT^   MAmifxrr   ob   PAnrnmrr 

LXAVX. — 

"(A)  IM  (3NSKAI,. — For  purposes  of  this 
section  and  section  411,  for  each  week  ot  an 
approved  maternity  or  paternity  leave,  the 
individual  shall  be  deemed  to  have  per- 
formed 30  hours  of  service  for  the  employer. 

"(B)  ArraovED  UATtMXTrr  oa  PATBunrr 
LKAva  DcmrxD. — For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  term  'approved  maternity  at 
paternity  leave'  means  any  period  (not  to 
exceed  63  weeks)  during  which  the  Individ- 
ual is  absent  from  work  If — 

"(1)  such  absence  is  by  reason  of  the  birth 
of  a  child  of  the  individual  or  for  purposes 
of  caring  for  a  child  of  the  Individual,  and 

"(11)  such  absence  Is  approved  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

"(C)  INMVIDTJAI.  MTTST  CONTHTOK  TO  PXB- 
POBU     SnvlCSS     ATTEB    THB     LEAVX. SubpCUll- 

graph  (A)  shall  not  apply  unle%  the  Indi- 
vidual continues  to  r«rform  service  for  tht 
employer  after  the  end  of  the  ^proved 
maternity  or  paternity  leave  or  offers  to  do 
so  but  Is  not  reemployed  bv  the  employer." 
(c)  Errac'uvi  Datx. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  b«lglnnlng  more  than  1  year  after  tbe 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
zxao  bbackxt  Aifoinrr  roB  hxam  of 

BOX7SKROLDS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  In  Oenexal. — Svbsectlon  (d) 
of  seo+lon  63  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1054  (relating  to  zero  bracket  amount) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Zero  Bracket  Amount. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle  the  term  'zero  bracket 
amount'  means — 

"(l>  •3.400  in  the  caae  of— 
"(A)  a  joint  return  under  section  6013, 
"(B)    a   surviving  spouse    (aa  defined   In 
section  3(a)).  or 

"(C)  the  head  of  a  household  (aa  defined 
in  section  a(b) ) , 

"(3)  tajOO  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  not  married,  who  Is  not  a  surviving 
spotise  (as  so  defined),  and  who  Is  not  the 
head  of  a  household  (as  so  defined), 

"(3)  II.tOo  in  the  case  of  a  married  Indi- 
vidual filing  a  separate  return,  and 

"(4)  xero  in  any  other  caae.". 

(b)  CoNroaidiro  AMXifoicxirri. — 

(1)  Tax  batx  tabix. — Subsection  (b)  of 
section  1  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  im- 
posed on  heads  of-  households)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  table  therein  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  table: 
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mom*  ii: 
*<o»w  {3.400 

Ow  n,«nn  but  m  o*«r  js.5n8 ~II 

0»w  JS,yiO  b«rti«  onw  J7.600 "" 

0»w  $7,8n0  bait  IMC  ovw  ».«) , 1/ Z'" 

Over  0,no  iHrt  iiotovvr  tI2.m _    „       _ 

Over  J12.W)  but  not  (j»w  J  IS,  110 I„II~..II_"IIZZ""  "i ..  ..«^  v" 

SH  I!.  M  J2  !2  "*  U225 '- -~'--.'. UiiT?  piiit  K'^„  of  eicm  ov»f  JIS.IOO. 

21  iV,'^  SI  12  '**  i^'S^ U.**  Pl<"  ^l"^-^  of  •xc«s  over  J19,300. 


TiMtnii: 
No  lax. 

14<^  of  nc«n  vnt  13,400. 
J29<.  plus  IS"?,  of  «K»j»  ov»r  {S.SOO. 
1630,  plirt  18"^  of  aictn  ovw  S7,SO0. 
Sl,026.  plui  IT^r.  of  «icns  ovtr  19.800. 
S1.7ne.  pluj  ?4"5.  of  eictn  ovw  112.900. 


0«w  124.600  b(it  ml  iiv>r  129.900. 
Over  (29,900  b«t  not  vm  J3S.2nD... 
Over  135,700  bot  not  o*«r  S4f.an0  .. 
Over  t4$,aoo  but  not  <mr  tSl.TQO... 
0««r  SS1.700  bat  not  om  16,900... 
0*w  VOM  but  not  ow  J109.400. . 
0««r  S109.400  bat  not  ovOT  (162,400. 
0»«r  {162.400 


$4,951.  plus  36"?  of  eiCMi  ov«r  (24,600. 
J8,B9  plus  42^  of  aicass  ov»r  J29.900. 
(9,085  plus  46^  of  tictss  ov«r  (3^.200. 
(13.961,  plus  54^*^  of  ncass  ov«r  145,800. 
(22,547,  plus  59<^  of  excns  ovw  (51,700. 
(35.055.  plus  63%  of  excess  ovar  U2,900. 
(51.750.  plus  68%  of  «t«s  ovtr  (109,400. 
(87,790,  plus  70%  of  nesn  owr  (162,400.". 


(3)  WrrRHOLonfc. — Paraffranta  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 3403(f)  of  such  C:ode  (relating  to  with- 
holding exemptions)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (F), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (O)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and". 

(CI  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  In  the  caae  of  an  employee  who  Is  the 
head  of  a  hoxisehold  (as  defined  In  section 
a(b) )  and  who  elects  the  application  of  this 
subparagraph,  an  additional  zero  bracket  al- 
lowmnce.",  and 

(D)  by  Inaertln?  '"or  (H)"  after  "(O)"  in 
the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(8)  Fimro.— ParagraiA  (i)  of  seetton  6013 


(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  persons  required 
to  make  returns  of  income)   Is  amende<d — 

(A)  bv  Inserting  ",  Is  not  the  head  of  a 
household  (as  defined  In  section  2(b) )."  im- 
mediately before  "and"  in  subparagraph 
(A)(1). 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
suboaragraph  (A)  (11), 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (111)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
comma  and  "or",  and 

(D)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  clause 
(lU)  of  subparagraph  (A)  the  foUowing  new 
dauae: 

"(1v)  who  Is  tbe  head  of  a  household  fas 
defined  In  section  2(b))  and  for  the  taxable 
year  has  gross  Income  of  less  than  «5,400.". 

(c)     ErrxcTtvx    Datx. — ^The    amendments 


made  by  thla  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1980. 

ICnjTAXT   tXTIXXKXltT 

Sxc.  107.  (a)(1)  Chapter  73  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  annuities 
based  on  retired  or  retainer  pay.  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  subchapter  II  the  follow- 
ln<?  new  subchapter: 

"SUBCHAPTEX    m FORMEK    SPOTTSE    SHAKE    OE 

RrraxD  OR  Retainer  Pat 

••S»c. 

"1461.  Definitions. 

"1462.  Fomi«r  8T>o"se  share  of  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay. 

"1463.  Reduction  in  retired  or  retainer  pay. 

"1464.  Spousal  agreements  and  court  orders. 

"1466.  NonpreempUon  of  State  law. 


"i  1461.  Definitions 

"In  this  subchapter  and  in  subchapter  n 
of  this  chapter: 

"(1)  'Former  spouse'  means  a  former  wife 
or  husband  of  a  member  or  former  member 
who  was  married  to  that  member  or  former 
member  for  not  less  than  ten  years  during 
which  that  member  or  former  member  per- 
formed creditable  service. 

"(3)  'court'  means  a  court  of  a  State  or  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(3)  'Court  order'  means  a  court  decree  of 
divorce  or  annulment,  or  a  court  order  or 
court  approved  property  settlement  agree- 
ment Incident  to  a  final  court  decree  of  di- 
vorce or  annulment,  which  orders  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a  mem- 
ber or  former  member,  or  a  survivor  annuity 
based  on  the  service  of  such  member  or 
former  member,  be  paid  to  a  former  spouse 
by  tbe  member  or  former  member,  by  tbe 
Secretary  concerned,  or  by  the  Oovemmnt. 

"(4)  'Pro  rata  share',  in  the  case  of  a 
former  member  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer 
pay.  means  the  percentage  that  is  equal  to 
the  perecentage  that  (A)  the  nxunber  of 
years  during  which  the  former  spouse  was 
married  to  the  member  or  former  member 
during  the  creditable  service  of  that  member 
or  former  member  is  of  (B)  the  total  number 
of  years  of  such  creditable  eervlce. 

"(6)  'Spousal  agreement'  means  any  writ- 
ten agreement  between  a  member  or  former 
member  and  that  member  or  former  mem- 
ber's spouse  or  former  spouse  which  is  in 
writing  and  acknowledged  befmv  a  notary 
public. 

"(6)  'Creditable  service'  means  service 
credited  to  a  member  or  former  member  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  eligibility  of 
that  member  or  former  member  for  retired 
or  retainer  pay 

"I  1462.  Former  spouse  share  of  retired  or 
retainer  pay 

"(a)  Unless  otherwise  expressly  provided 
by  any  spousal  agreement  or  court  order  de- 
scribed in  section  1464  of  this  title,  a  former 
spouae  of  a  member  or  former  member  who 
is  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay  Is  en- 
titled to  an  annuity — 

"(1)  If  married  tr>  the  member  or  former 
member  throughout  the  creditable  service 
of  the  member  or  former  member,  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  retired  or  retainer  pay 
of  the  member  or  former  member;  or 

"(3)  if  not  married  to  the  member  or 
former  member  throughout  the  creditable 
service  of  the  member  or  former  member, 
equal  to  the  former  spouse's  pro  rata  share 
of  50  percent  of  the  retired  or  retainer  pay 
of  the  member  or  former  member. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  retired  or  retainer 
pay  used  for  the  computation  of  an  annuity 
under  this  section  shall  be  determined  after 
any  reduction  in  such  retired  or  retainer 
pay  required  under  section  1463  of  thla 
title. 

"(c)  A  former  spouse  is  not  qualified  for 
an  annuity  under  this  section  if  before  the 
commencement  of  the  annuity  the  former 
spouse  remarries  before  becoming  60  years 
of  age. 

"(d)(1)  An  annuity  of  a  former  spotise 
under  this  section  commences  on  the  later 
of  the  day  after  the  member  or  former 
member  upon  whose  service  the  annuity  la 
based  becomes  entitled  to  retired  or 
retainer  pay  or  the  first  day  of  the  month 
in  which  the  divorce  or  annulment  Involved 
becomes  final. 

"(2)  Such  annuity  and  the  right  to  such 
annuity  terminate — 

"(A)  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  before 
the  former  spouse  dies  or  remarries  before 
becoming  60  years  of  age;  or 

"(B)  on  the  date  the  retired  or  retainer 
pay  of  the  member  or  former  member  upon 
whose  service  the  annuity  is  based  diee 

"(e)  A  former  spouse  is  not  entitled  to 


an  annuity  under  this  subcluK>ter  based 
upon  tbe  service  of  a  member  or  former 
member  unleas  the  former  spouse  elects  to 
receive  it  Instead  of  any  other  annuity  to 
which  the  former  spouse  may  be  entitled 
under  this  chapter  cx'  any  retirement  sys- 
tem for  Oovernment  employees  on  the  basis 
of  a  marriage  to  someone  other  than  tbe 
member  or  former  member. 

"i  1463.  Reduction  In  retired  or  retainer  pay 
"The  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a  member 
or  former  member  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  an  annuity  under  this  subchapter 
paid  to  a  former  spouse  of  that  member  or 
former  member  based  on  tbe  service  of  that 
member  or  former  member.  Such  reduction 
shall  be  disregarded  in  calculating  any  an- 
nuity imder  subchapter  II  of  this  chapter 
and  in  calculating  any  reduction  In  retired 
or  retainer  pay  under  section  1453  of  this 
title. 
"I  1464.  Spotisal  agreements  and  court  orders 

"(a)  (1)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  member  or 
former  member  who  has  a  former  spous« 
who  Is  covered  by  a  court  order  or  who  Is  a 
party  to  a  spousal  agreement — 

"(1)  any  right  of  the  former  si>ouse  to 
an  annuity  under  section  1462  of  this  title 
In  connection  with  the  retired  or  retainer 
pay  of  the  member  or  former  member,  and 
the  amount  of  any  such  annuity;  and 

"(11)  any  right  of  the  f (Miner  spouse  to 
a  survivor  annuity  under  subchapter  n  of 
tbls  chapter,  and  the  amount  of  any  such 
annuity, 

shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  that 
spousal  agreement  or  court  order,  if  and  to 
the  extent  expressly  provided  for  in  the 
terms  of  that  spousal  agreement  or  court 
order. 

"(B)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  spousal  agreement  or  court 
order  which,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Except  with  respect  to  obligations 
between  members  or  former  members  and 
former  spotises,  payments  under  this  chap- 
ter which  would  otherwise  be  made  to  a 
member  or  former  member  based  upon  that 
member  or  former  member's  service  shall  be 
paid  (in  whole  or  In  part)  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  to  another  natural  person  to  the 
extent  expressly  provided  for  In  the  terms 
of  any  order  or  any  court  decree  of  legal 
separation,  or  the  terms  of  any  court  order 
or  court-approved  property  settlement 
agreement  incident  to  any  court  decree  of 
legal  separation. 

"(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shaU  apply 
only  to  payments  made  under  this  chapter 
for  periods  beginning  after  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt by  the  Secretary  concerned  of  written 
notice  cf  such  decree,  order,  or  agreement, 
and  such  additional  information  and  such 
documentation  as  the  Secretary  concerned 
may  require. 

"(b)  Any  payment  under  this  subsection 
to  any  person  bars  recovery  by  any  other 
person. 

"(c)  No  spousal  agreement  or  court  order 
involving  a  member  or  fcMTner  member  may 
provide  for  an  annuity  or  any  combination 
of  annuities  imder  this  subchapter  which 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  of  the  member  or  former  member, 
nor  may  any  such  court  order  relating  to  an 
annuity  under  this  subchapter  be  given  ef- 
fect if  it  Is  Issued  more  than  12  months  after 
the  date  the  divorce  or  annulment  Involved 
becomes  final. 

"(d)  After  the  death  of  a  membo'  or  for- 
mer member,  a  court-order  may  not  adjiist 
the  amount  of  the  annuity  of  a  former 
spouse  under  this  subchapter  or  subchapter 
n  of  this  chapter. 

"{  1465.  NonpreempUon  of  State  law. 

"The  lO-yeiu-  requirement  of  section  1461 
(1)   of  this  title,  or  any  other  provision  of 


this  chapter,  ahaU  not  be  construed  to  affect 
the  rights  of  any  spouse  or  person  formerly 
married  to  a  member  or  former  member  may 
have,  under  any  law  or  rule  of  law  of  any 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  re- 
spect to  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  tb* 
member  or  former  member.". 

(2)  The  table  of  subchapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  73  of  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  Item: 

"IIL  Former  Spouae  Share  of  Rettr«d  or  Re- 
tainer   Pay 1401'*. 

(b)  Section  1447  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  definitions  applicable  to 
tbe  Survivor  Benefit  plan,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "by  tbe  person  provid- 
ing the  annuity"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "in  accordance  with 
secUon  1448(a)(3)  of  tbu  tiUe":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  'Former  spouse',  'pro  rata  share', 
'spousal  agreement',  'court  order',  and 
'creditable  service'  have  the  meanings  given 
such  terms  In  section  1461  of  this  title.". 

(c)(1)  subsection  (a)  of  section  1448  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  tta« 
application  of  the  Survivor  Benefit  Flan,  la 
amended — 

(A)  in  paragraph    (3)  — 
(i)    by   inserting   "except   to   tbe  extent 

otherwise  provided  under  paragraph  (3),"  In 
(11)    by    striking    out    "is    married"    both 
places  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "la  married,  has  a  former  spouse,";  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  ".  unleas  be  elects"  In 
clause  (A)  and  aU  that  foUows  through  "that 

p»y"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  "except  to  the  extent 
otherwise  provided  under  paragraph  (4),"  In 
clause   (B)    after  "(HI)";   and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  (A)  Before  becoming  eUgible  for  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay,  a  married  person  eU- 
gible imder  paragraph  (1)  (A)  to  participate 
in  tbe  Plan  and  such  person's  spouse  may 
jointly  elect  not  to  participate  In  tbe  Plan, 
to  iMirtlclpate  In  the  Plan  at  a  re- 
duced level,  or  to  provide  an  annuity 
for  a  dependent  child  but  not  for  tbe  Kpoaat. 
Any  such  election  shall  be  In  writing  and 
shall  be  acknowledged  before  a  notary  pub- 
lic. In  the  event  the  marriage  Is  dissolved 
following  an  election  to  participate  at  such 
a  reduced  level  and  the  spouse  qualifies  as  a 
former  spouse,  the  bas3  amount  used  in  cal- 
culating an  annuity  as  a  former  spouse  un- 
der section  1450  of  this  title  nuy  not  exceed 
tbe  base  amount  designated  under  this  sub- 
paragraph. An  election  under  this  subpara- 
graph not  to  participate  In  the  Plan  U  irre- 
vocable If  not  revoked  before  the  date  on 
which  the  person  first  becomes  entitled  to 
retired  or  retainer  pay. 

"(B)  A  person  eligible  under  paragrapli  (1) 
(B)  to  participate  In  tbe  Plan  who  Is  mar- 
ried may  not  make  an  election  under  sub- 
clatise  (lU)  of  such  paragraph  to  participate 
In  the  Plan  at  a  reduced  level  or  to  provide 
an  annnulty  for  a  dependent  chUd  but  not 
for  tbe  spouse  without  the  agreement  of  the 
spouse.  Any  such  agreement  shall  be  In  writ- 
ing and  shall  be  acknowledged  before  a  no- 
tary public.  In  tbe  event  the  marriage  la 
dissolved  foUowlng  an  election  for  partici- 
pation In  the  Plan  at  a  reduced  level  and 
the  spouse  quallSes  as  a  former  spouse,  tba 
base  amount  used  in  calculating  any  an- 
nuity of  the  former  spouse  under 
1450  of  this  title  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  designated  under  this  subparagraph. 
An  election  under  this  subparagraph  Is  Irre- 
vocable If  not  revoked  before  the  end  of  the 
90-day  period  referred  to  In  such  subpajra- 
graph. 

"(C)  If  a  person  who  Is  eligible  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Plan  has  a  former  spouse,  tbe 
person  and  such  former  spouse  may  jointly 
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elect  by  tpoiml  ftgr««meat  under  eectloii 
14M  of  UUs  title  not  to  perttdpete  in  the 
Plen  wltta  reei>ect  to  an  annuity  under  aec- 
Uon  IMO  of  tbla  UUe  for  th*t  former  epouae 
If  the  election  U  mJtde  (1)  before  toe  ena  of 
the  12-month  period  efter  the  divorce  or 
annulment  Involving  that  former  Bpou;>e  be- 
comea  final,  or  (U)  at  the  time  the  person 
becomea  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Plan. 
whlcbeTtr  occurs  first.  Such  an  election  la 
Irrevocable  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
described  In  the  preceding  sentence  for  the 
wnmiring  of  such  election. 

"(4)  Regulations  prescribed  under  section 
1466  of  this  title  may  authorise  a  person 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  Plan  to  make 
an  election  under  paragraph  (3)  without  the 
person's  spouse  or  former  spouse  If  the  per- 
son establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  concerned  that  the  person  doee  not 
know,  and  baa  taken  all  reasonable  steps  to 
determine,  the  whereabouts  of  the  spouse  or 
former  spouse.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "who  Is  not  mar- 
ried" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "who  Is 
not  married,  does  not  have  a  former  spouse.". 

(3)  Subeectlon  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  which  the  other- 
wise eligible  spouse"  an  all  that  follows  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "which  the  member 
would  have  received  If  he  had  been  eligible 
for  that  pay  on  the  day  before  be  died,  based 
ttpon  his  years  of  active  service.  If  such  mem- 
ber has  a  former  spouse  at  the  time  of  death, 
the  Secretary  concerned  shall  pay  to  the  for- 
mer spouse  an  annuity  equal  to  66  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  annuity  which  would 
have  been  payable  to  the  former  spouse  under 
section  1462  If  the  member  bad  been  eligible 
for  retired  or  retainer  pay  on  the  day  before 
he  died,  and  the  annuity  of  the  surviving 
spouse  under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  annuity  paid 
to  the  former  spouse.". 

<4)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
•ubMctlon: 

"(f)  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  person  provid- 
ing an  annuity  under  the  Plan  for  a  former 
spouae 

"(A)  such  person  may  elect,  or 

"(B)  a  spousal  agreement  or  court  order 
may  provide  for 

an  additional  annuity  under  the  Plan  for 
any  other  former  spouse  or  spouse  surviving 
the  person.  If  the  person  satisfactorily  passes 
a  physical  examination  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned. 

"(%)  Neither  the  total  amount  of  annuity 
or  anntiltles  under  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  any  person  participating  In  the 
Plan,  nor  the  annuity  or  annuities  for  any 
one  surviving  spouse  or  former  spouse  of 
such  person  under  the  Plan,  may  exceed  55 
percent  of  the  full  amount  of  the  person's 
retired  or  retainer  pay. 

"(8)  (A)  In  accordance  with  regiilatlons 
praaeribed  under  section  1466  of  this  title, 
the  person  involved  may  provide  for  an  an- 
nuity under  this  subsection — 

"(1)  by  a  reduction  in  the  retired  or  re- 
taaier  pay  or  an  allotment  from  the  basic 
pay  of  the  peraon. 

"(11)  by  a  lump  sum  payment  or  Install- 
ment payments,  or 

"(Ul)   by  any  combination  thereof. 

"(B)  The  preaent  value  of  the  total 
amoxmt  to  secure  to  the  United  States  un- 
der subparagraph  (A)  to  provide  an  annuity 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  actuarially 
equivalent  in  value  to  such  annuity,  as  cal- 
culated upon  such  tables  of  mortality  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  orescrlbed  for 
auch  purpcae  under  section  1468  of  thla  title. 

|](C)  If  a  former  spoiise  predeceases  the 
peraon  Involved  or  remarries  before  attain- 
ing age  80  (or.  In  the  case  of  a  spouse,  the 
spouae  does  not  qualify  as  a  former  spouse 
upop  dissolution  of  the  marriage) 


"(1)  If  a  reduction  in  retired  or  retainer 
pay  or  allotment  of  basic  pay  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  Is  in  effect  for  that  spuuse  or 
lormer  spouae,  the  retired  or  retainer  shall 
be  recomputed  and  paid  as  U  It  had  not 
been  reduced  or  the  basic  pay  allotment  ter- 
minated, as  the  case  may  be,  and 

"(11)  any  amount  accruing  to  the  United 
States  under  subparagraph  (A)  ahaU  be  re- 
funded, but  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
amount  may  have  exceeded  the  actuarial 
cost  of  providing  benefits  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  the  period  such  benefits  were  pro- 
vided, as  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  1466  of  this  title. 

"(D)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  1466  of  this  title,  retired  or  retainer 
pay  shall  be  recomputed  (or  an  allotment  of 
basic  pay  terminated  or  adjusted) ,  and  a  re- 
fund provided  (if  appropriate),  In  a  manner 
comparable  to  that  provided  under  subpara- 
graph (C),  In  order  to  reflect  a  termination 
or  reduction  of  future  benefits  under  this 
subsection  for  a  spouse  In  the  event  a  for- 
mer spouse  of  the  person  Involved  dies  or  re- 
marries before  attaining  age  60  and  an  In- 
creased annuity  Is  provided  for  that  spouse 
In  accordance  with  this  chapter. 

"(4)  An  annuity  payable  tinder  this  sub- 
section to  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  shall 
commence  on  the  day  after  the  person  dies 
and  shall  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  before  the  spouse  or  former  spouse's 
death  or  remarriage  before  attaining  age  60 

"(6)  Section  1461(c)  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  to  any  annuity  under  this  subsection, 
unless  authorized  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  1466  of  this  title.". 

(d)  Section  1460  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  beneficiaries  under  the  Sur- 
vivor Benefit  Plan,  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  In  clause  (1),  by  Inserting  after  "or 
widower"  the  following:  "and  any  eligible 
former  spouse";  and 

(B)  In  clause  (2),  by  striking  out  "if  the 
eligible  widow  or  widower  is  dead,  dies,  or 
otherwise  becomes  ineligible"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "If  the  eligible  widow  or 
widower  and  any  eligible  former  spouse  are 
dead.  die.  or  otherwise  become  Ineligible"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  by  Inserting  "or 
former  spouse"  after  "widow  or  widower" 
each  place  it  appears;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  first  two  sentences 
of  subsection  (e)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "If  no  annuity  under  this  section  Is 
payable  to  a  widow  or  widower  because  of 
subsection  (c),  any  amount  deducted  from 
the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  the  deceased 
under  section  1462  of  this  title  shall  be  re- 
funded to  the  widow  or  widower.  If,  because 
of  subsection  (c).  the  annuity  payable  to  the 
widow  or  widower  is  less  than  the  amount 
established  under  section  1461  of  this  title, 
the  annuity  shall  be  recalculated  under  that 
section.". 

(e)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  1461  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  amount  of  annuities  under 
the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(I)(A)(i)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3) ,  the  monthly  annuity  payable  to  a  widow 
or  widower  who  Is  entitled  under  section  1450 
(a)  (1)  of  this  title  to  an  annuity  shall  be — 

"(I)  66  percent  of  the  base  amount,  as 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  under  section 
1401a  of  this  title,  if  the  annuity  Is  provided 
by  virtue  of  eligibility  under  section  1446 
(a)  (1)  (A)  of  this  title;  or 

"(II)  a  leaser  percentage  (determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  accordance  with 
subeectlon  (d)  of  the  base  amount,  as  ad- 
justed from  time  to  time  under  section  1401a 
of  this  title,  on  or  after  the  date  the  person 
becomes  entitled  to  retired  pay  under  chapter 
87  of  this  title.  If  the  annuity  Is  provided  by 
virtue  of  eligibility  under  secUon  1448(a)  (1) 
(B)  of  thU  title. 

"(U)  Notwithstanding     clause     (I),     the 


amount  of  an  annuity  calculated  under 
cUuae  (1)  for  a  wiao«  or  widower  Ln  a  case 
in  which  there  Is  also  a  surviving  former 
spotue  who  qualifies  for  an  annuity  under 
section  1460(a)  ^1)  of  this  title  may  not  ex- 
ceed 66  percent  (or  the  applicable  percent- 
age determined  in  accordance  with  a..o8ectijn 
(d))  of  the  portion  (if  any)  of  the  base 
amount  that  remains  available  under  sub- 
section (e)(2). 

"(B)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3), 
the  monthly  annuity  payable  to  a  former 
spouse  who  is  entitled  under  section  1460(a) 
(I)  of  this  title  to  an  annuity  shall  be  a  pro 
rata  share  of  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  a 
widow  or  widower  computed  under  the  first 
sentence  of  subparagraph  (A)  (1) . 

"(C)  The  monthly  annuity  payable  to  a 
dependent  child  who  is  entitled  under  sec- 
tion 1460(a)  of  this  title  to  an  annuity  aball 


"(1)  66  percent  of  the  baae  amount,  aa 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  under  section 
1401a  of  this  title,  if  the  annuity  Is  provided 
by  virtue  of  eligibility  under  section  1448(a) 
(1)(A)  of  this  title;  or 

"(11)  a  lesser  percentage  (determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (d) )  of  the  base  amount,  as  ad- 
Justed  from  time  to  time  under  section  1401a 
of  this  title,  on  or  after  the  date  the  person 
becomes  entitled  to  retired  pay  under  chapter 
67  of  this  title,  if  the  annuity  Is  provided  by 
virtue  of  eligibility  under  section  1448(a)  (1) 
(B)  of  this  title.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "female  former  spouse" 
after  "widow"  both  places  It  appears. 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "widow  or  widower" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserilng  in  lieu 
thereof  "widow,  widower,  or  former  si>ouse". 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section,  or  section 
1448(d)  of  this  title."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subchapter". 

(5)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)(1)  Except  for  an  annuity  provided 
by  virtue  of  section  1448(f)  on  thla  title,  the 
maximum  annuity  or  combination  of  an- 
nuities under  this  section  (or  under  section 
1448(d)  of  this  title)  with  respect  to  any 
member  or  former  member  may  not  exceed  66 
percent  of  the  full  amount  of  the  member  or 
former  member's  retjred  or  retainer  pay. 

"(2)  Once  an  annuity  has  been  provided 
for  under  the  Plan  for  any  former  spouae.  an 
annuity  may  thereafter  be  provided  for  under 
the  Plan  with  respect  to  a  member  or  former 
member  only  for  that  portion  (if  any)  of  the 
maximum  beuie  amount  of  the  member  or 
former  member  which  is  not  committed  for 
survivor  benefits  for  any  former  spouse  whose 
prospective  right  to  such  annuity  has  not 
terminated  by  reason  of  death  or 
remarriage.". 

(f)  Section  1452  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  reductions  In  retired  or 
retainer  pay.  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "a  spouse  and  a  de- 
pendent child"  In  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
sertln<j  In  lieu  thereof  "a  former  spouse"  and 
by  inserilng  "and  former  spouse  (If  any)" 
after  "In  favor  of  his  spouse": 

(B)  by  Inserilng  "or  an  elMble  former 
spouse  and  a  dependent  child"  in  the  second 
sentence  after  "an  eligible  spouse  and  a  de- 
pendent child":  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  former  spouse"  in  the 
third  sentence  after  "eligible  spouse": 

(2)  In  subsection  (b) .  by  Inserting  "or  for- 
mer spouse"  after  "spouse"  each  place  It 
appears; 

(3)  In  subsection  (e).  by  Inserting  "or 
former  spouse"  after  "spouse";  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  subsection  (h)  the 
following  new  subsection : 
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"(1)  (1)  For  each  full  month  after  a  former 
spouse  of  a  meml)er  or  former  member  dies 
or  remarries  before  attaining  age  80.  the 
retired  or  retainer  pay  of  the  member  or 
former  member,  if  reduced  to  provide  an 
annuity  for  the  former  spouse  under  the 
Plan,  shall  be  recomputed  and  paid  as  if  the 
annuity  had  not  been  so  reduced,  unleas  an 
election  is  in  effect  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Subject  to  section  1461(e)  of  thla  title, 
the  member  or  former  member  may  elect  in 
writing  within  one  year  after  receipt  of  no- 
tice of  the  death  or  remarriage  of  the  former 
spouse  to  continue  the  reduction  in  order  to 
provide  a  higher  annuity  under  the  Plan  for 
a  spouse  of  the  member  or  former  member.". 

(g)  Section  1456  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and  subchapter  HI  of 
this  chapter"  after  "this  subchapter"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  of  such 
section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(1)  provide  that  the  member  and  the 
spouse  and  former  spouse  (If  any)  of  the 
member  shall,  before  the  date  the  member 
becomes  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay.  be 
Informed  of  the  elections  available  under 
section  1448(a)  of  this  title  and  the  effects 
of  such  elections;  and". 

(h)(1)  Any  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices who  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
has  a  former  spouse  shall  receive  retired  pay 
at  a  reduced  rate  and  provide  a  survivor 
annuity  for  such  former  spouse  under  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  73  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  if — 

(A)  the  member  so  elects  by  means  of  a 
spousal  agreement,  or 

(B)  a  court  order  so  provides. 

(2)  (A)  If  the  member  has  not  become 
entitled  to  retired  pay  on  or  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  an  election  under  sub- 
section (h)(1)(A)  may  be  made,  or  a  court 
order  under  subsection  (h)(1)(B)  may  be 
Issued,  at  any  time  before  the  member  be- 
comes so  entitled. 

(B)  If  the  member  Is  entitled  to  retired 
pay  on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  an  election  under  subsection  (h)  (1)  (A) 
may  be  made,  or  a  court  order  under  sub- 
section (h)(1)(B)  may  be  Issued,  within 
such  period  after  such  effective  date  as  the 
Secretary  concerned  may  prescribe. 

(C)  In  any  case  in  which  a  member  is 
married  emd  has  been  married  for  more  than 
one  year,  an  election  under  subsection  (h) 
(1)(A)  may  only  be  made  with  the  written 
concurrence  of  the  spoxise  of  the  member. 

(D)  For  purpoees  of  applying  chapter  73 
of  title  10,  any  such  election  or  court  order 
shall  be  treated  the  same  as  if  it  were  a 
spousal  agreement  or  court  order  under  sec- 
tion 1464  of  such  title. 

(3)  (A)  An  election  under  subsection  (h) 
(1)(A)  may  provide  for  a  sunrivw  benefit 
baaed  on  all  or  any  portion  at  that  part  of 
the  retired  pay  of  the  member  which  is  not 
designated  or  committed  as  a  base  amount 
(as  auch  term  is  defined  in  section  1447(2) 
of  such  title)  for  survivor  benefits  for  a 
spouae  or  any  other  former  spouse  of  the 
member.  The  member  and  the  spouse  of  the 
member  may  make  an  election  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  1448(a)  of  such  title 
before  the  member  becomes  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  under 
such  section  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
sxirvlvor  benefits  to  be  provided  tinder  this 
subeectlon. 

(B)  A  court  order  under  subsection  (h) 
(1)(B)  may  provide  for  an  annuity  for  a 
former  spouse  which  does  not  exceed  that 
former  spouae 's  pro  rata  share  of  56  percent 
of  the  full  amount  of  the  retired  pay  of  the 
member. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  reduction  In  the 
retired  pay  of  the  member  under  this  sub- 
eectlon shall   be  determined   in   accordance 


with  section  1462  of  auch  title  and  ahall  be 
effective  aa  of — 

(A)  the  commencing  date  of  the  retired 
pay  in  the  case  of  an  election  under  aubaec- 
tion  (h)(2)(A);  or 

(B)  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  in  the 
case  of  an  election  under  subsection  (h)(3) 
(B). 

(6)  In  the  case  of  a  member  who  died 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  after 
becoming  entitled  to  retired  pay  and  who— 

(A)  at  the  time  the  mem.ber  became  en- 
titled to  retired  pay  was  married  and  did 
not  elect  to  participate  in  Che  Survivor  Ben- 
efit Plan; 

(B)  subsequently  was  divorced  from  the 
spouse  who  was  the  member's  beneficiary 
under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  at  such 
time;  and 

(C)  died  without  a  beneficiary  under  the 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan, 

the  Individual  to  whom  the  member  was 
married  at  the  time  the  member  became 
entitled  to  retired  pay  shall  be  entlUed  to 
an  annuity  under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 
as  If  married  to  the  member  at  the  time  of 
death  If  the  Individual  Is  qualified  as  a  for- 
mer spouse. 

(6)   For  the  purpoees  of  this  subsection: 

(A)  The  terms  "former  spouse",  "spousal 
stgreement".  "court  order",  and  "State  court" 
have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  In  sec- 
tion 1461  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

(B)  The  terms  "uniformed  services"  and 
"Secretary  concerned"  have  the  meanings 
given  such  terms  in  section  101  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code. 

(C)  The  term  "member"  includes  a  former 
member  entitled  to  retired  pay. 

(D)  The  term  '"retired  pay"  Includes  re- 
tainer pay. 

(1)(1)  This  seetlon  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  at 
the  end  of  the  120-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  (A)  Subchapter  HI  of  chapter  73  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  Mils 
section,  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  any  indi- 
vidual who  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  becomes  a  former  q>ouse  (as  defined 
In  section  1461(1)  of  such  Utle)  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  becomes  entitled  to  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

(B)  Except  to  the  extent  provided  in  sub- 
section (h),  the  provisions  of  the  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  (subchapter  II  of  such  chapter) 
regarding  the  rights  of  former  spouses  to  re- 
ceive survivor  annuities  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  individual  who  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  becomes  a  former  qx)use 
(as  defined  In  section  1461(1)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code)  of  a  member  or  former 
member  of  the  uniformed  services, 
crvn.  SERVICE  spoasx  EEmiEMrwT  paovisiONS 

Sac.  108.  (a)(1)  Section  8331  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  definitions 
for  purposes  of  civil  service  retirement.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(23)  "court'  means  any  court  of  any  State 
or  at  the  District  of  Columbia; 

"(24)  'court  order'  means  any  court  decree 
of  divorce  or  annulment,  or  any  court  order 
or  court  approved  property  settlement  agree- 
ment Incident  to  any  court  decree  of  divorce 
or  annulment  which  orders  that  a  portion 
of  the  annuity  of  an  employee  or  Member, 
or  survivor  benefit  baaed  on  the  service  of 
such  employee  or  Member,  be  paid  to  that 
spouse  by  such  employee  or  Member,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Blanage- 
ment.  or  the  Oovemment; 

"(25)  former  spouse'  means  a  former  wife 
or  husband  of  an  Individual  who  was  married 
to  such  individual  for  not  lees  than  10  years 
during  periods  of  service  by  that  individual 
which  are  creditable  under  section  8332  of 
this  title; 

"(26)  'pro  rata  share'.  In  the  case  at  any 


former  spouse  of  any  Individual,  means  a 
percentage  which  U  equal  to  the  percentage 
that  (A)  the  number  of  years  during  which 
the  former  spouae  waa  married  to  the  indi- 
vidual during  the  creditable  aervlce  of  that 
Individual  is  of  (B)  the  total  number  of 
years  of  such  creditable  service;  and 

"(27)  'spousal  agreement'  means  any 
agreement  between  an  Individual  and  that 
Individual's  spouse  or  former  spouse  which 
is  In  writing  and  acknowledged  before  a  no- 
tary public".  

(2)  Such  section  8331  of  Utle  6,  lilted 
States  Code,  is  further  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (21),  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (22)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  a  semlctrion. 

(b)(1)  Subchapter  in  of  chapter  83  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,-relatlng  to  dvU 
service  retireiment,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  secUon  8341  the  following  new  secUon; 
"J  8341A.  Former  spouse  annuities 

"(a)(1)  Unless  otherwise  expreaaly  prc^ 
vlded  by  any  spousal  agreement  or  coart  or- 
der under  secUon  8346 (k)  of  this  title,  a 
former  spouse  of  an  employee  or  Member  re- 
tired \mder  this  subch^ter  Is  entitled  to 
an  annuity — 

"(A)  If  married  to  the  employee  or  M«n- 
ber  throughout  that  employee's  or  Member"! 
period  of  creditable  service,  equal  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  annuity  (determined  without 
regard  to  the  reduction  under  p>aragraph  (6) 
of  this  subsection)  to  which  such  employee 
or  Member  Is  enUtled,  or 

"(B)  If  not  married  to  the  employee  or 
Member  throughout  the  period  of  creditable 
service,  equal  to  that  former  spouse's  pro 
rata  share  of  ED  percent  of  such  annuity. 

"(2)  A  former  spoiise  shall  not  be  qualified 
for  an  annuity  under  thla  subsection  if  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  that  annuity  the 
former  spouse  remarries  before  becoming  80 
years  of  age. 

"(3)  The  annuity  of  a  former  qxnise  un- 
der this  subsection  commences  on  the  later 
of  the  day  the  employee  or  Member  upon 
who«e  service  the  annuity  Is  baeed  becomes 
entitled  to  an  annuity  under  this  subchapter 
or  the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which  the 
divorce  or  annulment  Involved  becomes 
final.  The  annuity  of  such  former  ^Kwse 
and  the  right  thereto  terminate  on — 

"(A)  the  last  day  of  the  month  before  the 
former  spouse  dies  or  remarries  before  60 
years  of  age:  or 

•■(B)  the  date  the  annuity  of  the  em- 
ployee or  Member  termlnatee  (except  in  the 
ca?e  of  an  annuity  subject  to  paragraph  (6) 

<B))  __ 

"(4)   No  spousal  agreement  or  court  order 

under  section  8345(k)  of  this  UUe  involving 
any  employee  or  Member  may  provide  for  an 
annuity  or  any  oomblnaUon  of  annultlea 
under  this  subeectlon  which  exceeds  the  an- 
nuity of  the  employee  or  Member,  nor  may 
any  such  ccmn  order  relating  to  an  annuity 
under  this  sutoectlon  be  given  effect  if  It  la 
Issued  more  than  12  months  after  the  date 
the  divorce  or  annulment  Involved  becomes 
final. 

■•(5)  (A)  The  annuity  payable  to  any  em- 
ployee or  Member  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  an  annuity  under  this  subsecUon 
paid  to  any  former  spouse  based  upon  the 
service  of  that  employee  or  Member.  Such 
reduction  shall  be  dla-egarded  in  calcu- 
lating the  siirvlvor  annuity  for  any  spouae. 
former  rpouse.  or  other  survivor  under  thie 
subchapter,  and  In  calculating  any  reduc- 
tion In  the  anniilty  of  the  employee  or  Mem- 
ber to  provide  eurvlvor  benefits  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  section  8341(b)(1)  of  this 
UUe. 

"(B)  If  any  dJsablUty  annuitant  whose 
annxUty  is  reduced  imder  eubparagraph  (A) 
becomes  reinstated  or  reappointed  in  the 
civil  service,  the  pay  of  that  annuitant  aball 
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be  r«diM«<l  by  the  same  aznount  u  the  «n> 
atilty  wottKl  h»Te  been  reduced  if  it  had 
continued.  Amounts  equal  to  tbe  reductions 
under  this  subparagraph  shaU  be  depoelted 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Statw  to  the 
credit  of  the  Pund. 

"(fl)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (8),  in 
the  caae  of  any  former  spouse  of  a  (Usability 
annuitant — 

•■(A)  the  annuity  of  that  former  spouse 
shall  oocnmence  oo  the  date  the  e«nploye« 
or  Member  would  qualify  on  the  basis  of 
the  employee's  or  Member's  creditable  sery- 
lea  f<x  an  anntUty  under  this  subchapter 
(other  than  a  dlaabUlty  annuity)  or  the  date 
the  dlMiblUty  anniuty  beglas,  whichever  vb 
tet«r,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  annuity  ot  the 
ftwmer  spouae  shaU  be  calculated  on  the 
baada  of  the  annuity  for  which  the  em- 
ployee or  Member  would  ottherwlse  so 
qwrilfy. 

"(b)  (1)  Subject  to  any  elecUon  under  sec- 
tion 833»(J)  of  this  title  and  unless  other- 
wise expresaly  provided  by  any  spousel  agree- 
ment or  court  order  under  section  8a45(ki 
ot  this  UUe.  If  a  former  employee  or  Member 
who  Is  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  is  sur- 
Tlved  by  a  former  spouse,  the  former  spouse 

(hall  be  entitled  to  a  survivor  annuity 

"(A)  If  married  to  the  employee  or  Member 
throughout  the  creditable  service  of  the  em- 
ployee or  Member,  equal  to  56  percent  of  the 
full  amount  of  the  employee's  or  Member's 
annuity,  as  computed  under  secUon  8330  of 
UUs  UUe.  or 

"(B)  If  not  married  to  the  employee  or 
Member  throughout  such  creditable  service, 
equal  to  that  former  spouse's  pro  rata  share 
of  6S  percent  of  the  fuU  amount  of  such 
annuity. 

"(3)  A  former  spouse  shall  not  be  qualified 
for  an  annuity  under  this  subsection  if  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  that  annuity  the 
former  spouse  remarries  before  becoming  60 
years  of  age. 

"(3)  An  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund 
to  a  surviving  former  spouae  under  this  sub- 
section shall  commence  on  the  day  after  the 
annuitant  dies  and  shaU  terminate  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  before  the  former 
spouse's  death  or  remarriage  before  attain- 
ing age  60.  If  such  a  survivor  annuity  Is 
terminated  because  of  remarrtage,  it  shall  be 
restored  at  the  same  rate  commencing  on 
the  date  such  remarriage  Is  terminated  If 
any  lump  sum  paid  upon  termination  of  the 
annuity  is  returned  to  the  Fund. 

"(4)  (A)  The  maximum  survivor  annuity 
or  combination  of  survivor  annulUes  under 
this  eectton  (and  secUon  8341(b))  with  re- 
spect to  any  employee  or  Member  may  not 
exceed  55  percent  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
employee's  or  Member's  annuity,  as  calcu- 
1*^  under  section  8338  of  thU  tiue. 

"(B)  Once  a  survivor  annuity  has  been 
provided  for  under  this  subsection  for  any 
^T"*'  ■?<>"»••  »  survivor  annuity  may  there- 
after be  provided  for  imder  this  subsection 
(or  section  8341(b)),  with  respect  to  an  em- 
ployee or  Member  only  for  that  portion  (If 
any)  of  the  maximum  available  which  Is  not 
oommltted  for  survivor  benefits  for  any  for- 
mer spouse  wboee  proepecUve  right  to  such 
annuity  has  not  terminated  by  reason  of 
death  or  remarrtage. 

"(C)  After  the  death  of  an  employee  or 
■tember,  a  cotirt  order  under  section  8345(k) 
Of  this  UUe  may  not  adjust  Uje  amount  of 
thSMnulty  of  any  former  spouse  under  this 
suoeectlon. 

"(5)  (A)  War  each  full  month  after  a  former 
spouse  of  an  employee  or  Member  dies  or  re- 
marrtea  before  attaining  age  60.  the  annuity 
^the  employee  or  Member,  if  reduced  to 
provide  a  survivor  annuity  for  that  former 
•pouse.  Shall  be  recomputed  and  paid  as  if 
thejjnnulty  had  not  been  so  reduced,  unless 
M  election  Is  in  effect  under  subparagraph 
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"(B)  Subject  to  paragraph  (4)(B),  the 
employee  or  Member  may  elect  In  writing 
within  one  year  after  receipt  of  noUce  of  the 
death  or  remarrtage  of  the  former  spouse 
to  continue  the  reducUon  In  order  to  pro- 
vide a  higher  survivor  annuity  under  secUon 
8341(b)  of  this  tlUe  for  any  spouse  of  the 
employee  or  Member. 

"(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  or 
Member  providing  a  survivor  annuity  bene- 
fit under  subseeUon  (b)  for  a  fonner 
spouae 

"(A)  such  employee  or  Member  may  eleet 
or 


"(B)  a  spousal  agreement  or  court  ortlar 
under  section  834a(k)  of  this  Utle  may  pro- 
vide for,  '  *^ 

an  addlUonal  survivor  annuity  under  this 
subsection  for  any  other  former  spouse  or 
spouse  surviving  the  employee  or  Member.  If 
the  employee  or  Member  satlsfaetortly  passes 
a  physical  examination  as  preecrtbed  by  the 
Office  of  PeracMinel  Management. 

"(3)  Neither  the  total  amount  of  surrlTor 
annuity  or  annulUae  under  this  subaecUon 
with  respect  to  any  employee  or  Member, 
nor  the  surylvw  annuity  or  annultlee  for 
any  one  surviving  spouae  or  former  spouse 
of  such  employee  or  MMnber  under  this  sec- 
tion and  secUon  8341  of  this  title,  shall  exceed 
68  percent  of  the  full  amount  ot  the  em- 
ployee's or  Member's  annuity,  as  computed 
under  section  8339  of  this  UUe. 

"(3)  (A)  In  accordance  with  regulaUons 
whlc9i  the  Office  shall  prescrtbe,  the  em- 
ployee or  Member  Involved  may  provide  for 
any  annuity  under  this  subsecUon — 

"(1)  by  a  reducUon  In  the  annuity  or  an 
allotment  from  the  pay  of  the  employee  or 
Member, 

"(11)  by  a  lump  sum  payment  or  lastall- 
ment  payments  to  the  Fund,  or 
"(111)  by  any  combination  thereof. 
"(B)  The  present  value  of  the  total  amount 
to  accrue  to  the  Fund  under  subparagr^h 
(A)  to  provide  any  annuity  under  this  sub- 
section sbau  be  actuarially  equivalent  In 
value  to  such  ann\ilty.  as  calcuUted  upon 
such  tables  of  mortality  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  preecrtbed  for  this  purpoee  by  the 
Office. 

"(C)  If  a  former  spouse  pretVeceases  the 
employee  or  Member  or  remarries  before  at- 
taining age  60  (or.  In  the  ease  of  a  spouse, 
the   8DO"se   does    not    onallfv   as    a   former 

spouw  upon  dissolution  of  the  marriage) 

"(1)  If  an  annuity  reduction  or  salary  al- 
lotment under  subparagraph  (A)  is  In  effect 
for  that  spotise  or  former  spouse,  the  an- 
nuity ShaU  be  recomputed  and  paid  as  if  it 
had  not  been  re'luced  or  the  salary  allotment 
terminated,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 

"(11)  any  amount  accruing  to  the  Fund 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shaU  be  refunded, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  amount  may 
have  exceeded  the  actuarial  cost  of  provid- 
ing beneflu  under  this  subsection  for  the 
period  such  benefits  were  provided,  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office. 

"(D)  Under  regtilatlons  prescribed  by  the 
Office,  an  annuity  shall  be  recomputed  (or 
salary  allotment  terminated  or  adjusted), 
and  a  refund  provided  (If  appropriate).  In  a 
manner  comparable  to  that  provided  under 
subparagraph  (C).  In  order  to  reflect  a  ter- 
mination or  reduction  of  future  benefits 
under  this  subeecUon  for  a  spouse  In  the 
event  a  former  spouse  of  the  employee  or 
Member  dies  or  remarries  before  attaining 
age  60  and  an  increased  annuity  Is  provided 
for  that  spouse  In  accordance  with  this  sub- 
chapter. 

"(4)  An  annuity  payable  under  this  sub- 
section to  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  shall 
commence  on  the  day  after  the  employee  or 
Member  dies  and  shall  terminate  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  before  the  former 
spouse's  death  or  remarriage  before  attalnlns 
age  80.  " 


"(5)  Section  8340  of  this  tlUe  shall  not 
apply  to  any  annuity  under  this  subeecUon. 
unless  authorized  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office. 

"(d)  (1)  SecUon  8345(f)  of  this  UUe  abaU 
not  apply — 

"(A)  to  any  annuity  payable  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  to  any  former  spouae 
If  the  amount  of  that  annuity  varies  by 
reason  of  a  spousal  agreement  or  court  order 
under  section  8848 (k),  or  an  election  under 
section  8339(J).  from  the  amount  which 
would  be  calculated  under  subsection  (a) 
(1)  or  (b)(1).  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the 
abeence  of  such  spousal  agreement,  court 
order,  or  elecUon;  and 

"(B)  to  any  aimulty  payable  under  sub- 
section (c). 

"(3)  A  former  spouae  Is  not  enttUed  to  an 
annuity  under  this  subchapter  based  upon 
the  service  of  an  employee  or  Member  unless 
the  former  spouse  elects  to  receive  It  Instead 
of  any  other  annuity  to  which  the  former 
spouse  may  be  entitled  under  this  sub- 
chapter or  any  reUrement  system  for  Oov- 
ernment  employees  on  the  basis  of  a  mar- 
riage to  someone  other  than  the  employee  or 
Member.". 

(3)  SecUon  8333  of  tiUe  S.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  creditable  service.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subeecUon: 

"(m)(l)  Service  of  an  employee  or  Member 
shall  be  considered  creditable  service  for  pur- 
poaee  of  applying  provisions  of  this  sub- 
chapter relating  to  former  spouses  if  such 
service  would  be  creditable — 

"(A)  under  subeecUon  (k)  (1)  or  (3)  but 
for  the  fact  an  election  was  not  made  imder 
subsection  (k)(l)  or  a  q>eclal  contribution 
was  not  made  under  subsection  (k)  (3),  and 
"(B)  under  eecUon  8334(d)  but  for  the 
fact  that  a  refund  of  contributions  has  not 
been  repaid  unless  the  fonner  spouse  re- 
ceived under  this  subchapter  a  portion  of 
the  lump  rum  (or  a  spousal  agreement  or 
court  order  provided  otherwise). 

"(3)  A  former  spouse  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  married  to  an  employee  or  Member 
for  periods  aas\uned  to  be  creditable  service 
under  secUon  8341(d)(3)  of  this  title.". 

(3)  (A)  Section  8341(b)  of  Utle  6,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  survivor  spouse  an- 
nulUee,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  para- 
graphs In  this  subsection  and  subsection  (d), 
the  amount  of  the  annuity  calculated  under 
this  subsection  for  a  surviving  spouse  in  any 
case  in  which  there  Is  also  a  surviving  former 
spouse  who  qualifies  for  an  annuity  under 
section  8341A(b)  with  respect  to  the  same 
employee  or  Member  may  not  exceed  66  per- 
cent of  the  portion  (if  any)  of  the  base  for 
survivor  benefits  which  remains  available 
under  section  8341A(b)  (4)  (B).", 

(B)  Section  8341(d)  of  Utle  6,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  survivor  spouse  an- 
nuities In  the  case  of  death  In  service,  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Any  surviving  for- 
mer spouse  shall  be  entiUed  to  an  annuity 
under  section  8341 A (b)  as  If  the  employee  or 
Member  died  after  being  entlUed  to  an  an- 
nuity under  this  subchapter.". 

(4)  (A)  Section  8343(a)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  lump-sum  benefits.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "is  entitled"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(and  any  former 
spouse  of  such  employee  or  Member,  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (j))  are  entlUed". 
(B)  Section  8343  of  tlUe  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(j)  Unless  otherwise  expressly  provided 
by  any  spousal  agreement  or  court  order  un- 
der section  8345 (k)  of  this  UUe,  the  amount 
of  an  employee's  or  Member's  limip-sum 
credit  payable  to  a  former  q>ouse  shall  ~ 
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"(1)  If  the  former  spouse  was  married  to 
the  employee  or  Member  throughout  the 
period  of  creditable  service,  60  percent  of  the 
lump-sum  credit  to  which  such  employee 
or  Member  would  be  entitled  In  the  absence 
of  this  subsection,  or 

"(3)  if  such  former  spouse  was  not  married 
to  the  employee  or  Member  throughout  the 
period  of  his  creditable  service,  an  amount 
equal  to  such  former  spouse's  pro  rata  share 
of  SO  percent  of  such  lump-sum  credit. 
The  Itimp-sum  credit  of  the  employee  or 
Member  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  lump-sum  credit  payable  to  the  former 
spouse.". 

(5)  Section  8344  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  annulUes  and  pay  on  re- 
employment. Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (f)  and  by  In- 
serting after  subsection  (d)  the  following 
new  subsecUon : 

"(e)  The  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  provide  for  the  appUcaUon  of  this  secUoQ 
in  any  case  in  which  an  annuitant  has  a 
former  spouse  entitled  to  an  annuity  under 
section  8341A  of  this  Utle". 

(6)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  83  of  UUe  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
8338  the  following  new  item : 

"8341A.  Former  spouae  annulUes.". 

(c)(1)  Section  S330(j)  of  tlUe  6.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  election  of  survivor 
annuities,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(j)  (1)  (A)  Except  to  the  extent  provided 
otherwise  under  a  virritten  election  under 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (C),  if  at  the  time  of 
retirement  an  employee  or  Member  Is  married 
(or  has  a  former  spouse  who  has  not  remar- 
ried before  attaining  age  60),  the  employee 
or  Member  shall  receive  a  reduced  annuity 
and  provide  a  survivor  annuity  under  secUon 
8341(b)  for  the  employee's  or  Member's 
spouse  or  a  survivor  annuity  under  section 
8341(b)  for  the  former  spouse,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  such  annuities,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(B)  At  tJhe  time  of  retirement,  a  married 
employee  or  Member  and  the  employee's  or 
Member's  spouse  may  jointly  elect  to  waive  a 
survivor  annuity  for  that  spouse  under  sec- 
tion 8341(b)  (or  under  section  8341A(b)  if 
the  spouse  later  qualifies  as  a  former  spouse 
under  section  8332(25) ) .  or  to  reduce  such  a 
survivor  annuity  by  designating  a  portion  of 
the  annuity  of  the  employee  or  Member  as 
the  base  for  the  survivor  benefit.  Any  such 
election  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be 
acknowledged  before  a  notary  public.  In  the 
event  the  marriage  Is  dissolved  following  an 
election  for  such  a  reduced  annuity  and  the 
spouse  qualifies  as  a  former  spouse,  the  base 
used  In  calculating  any  annuity  of  the 
former  spouse  under  section  834IA(b)  may 
not  exceed  the  portion  of  the  employee's  or 
Member's  annuity  designated  under  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(C)  If  an  employee  or  Member  has  a 
former  spouse,  the  employee  or  Member  and 
such  former  spouse  may  Jointly  elect  by 
spousal  agreement  under  section  8345 (k)  to 
waive  a  survivor  annuity  under  section  8341A 
(b)  for  that  former  spouse  if  the  election  is 
made  (1)  before  the  end  of  the  13-month 
period  after  the  divorce  or  annulment  In- 
volving that  former  spouse  becomes  final  or 
(11)  at  the  time  of  retirement,  whichever 
occurs  first. 

"(D)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
may  prescribe  regulations  under  whlcJi  an 
employee  or  Member  may  make  an  election 
under  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  without  the 
employee's  or  Member's  spouse  or  former 
SDOuse  If  the  emplc-ee  or  Member  ertab- 
lishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Office  that 
the  employee  or  Member  does  not  know,  and 
has  taken  all  reasonable  steo<!  to  determine, 
the  whereabouts  of  the  spouse  or  former 
spotise. 

"(3)  The  annuity  of  an  employee  or  Mem- 
ber providing  a  survivor  benefit  under  sec- 


tion 8341(b)  (or  section  8341A(b)).  exclud- 
ing any  portion  of  the  annuity  not  desig- 
nated or  committed  ae  a  base  for  any  sur- 
vivor annuity,  shall  be  reduced  by  2'/i  per- 
cent of  the  first  $3,600  plus  10  percent  of  any 
amount  over  $3,600.  Tbe  reduction  under 
this  paragraph  shall  l>e  calculated  before 
any  reduction  under  section  834lA(a)(6) 

"(3)  An  annuity  which  Is  reduced  under 
this  subsection  or  any  similar  prior  provi- 
sion of  law  to  provide  a  survivor  benefit  for 
a  spouse  shall.  If  the  marriage  of  the  em- 
ployee or  Member  is  dissolved,  be  recom- 
puted and  paid  for  each  month  during  which 
the  employee  or  Member  la  not  married  (or 
is  remarried  If  there  Is  no  election  in  effect 
under  the  following  sentence)  as  if  the  an- 
nuity had  not  been  reduced,  subject  to  any 
reduction  required  to  provide  a  survivor 
benefit  under  section  8341  (b)  or  (c).  Upon 
remarriage  the  retired  employee  or  Member 
may  Irrevocably  elect,  by  means  of  a  signed 
writing  received  by  the  Office  within  one  year 
after  such  remarriage,  to  receive  during  such 
marriage  a  reduction  in  annuity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  an  annuity  for  the  new 
spouse  of  the  anntiltant  in  the  event  such 
spouse  EXirvlves  the  annuitant.  Such  reduc- 
tion shall  be  equal  to  the  reducUon  In  effect 
Immediately  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
previous  marriage  (unless  such  reduction  Is 
adjusted  under  section  8341A(b)  (6) ),  and 
shall  be  effective  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  beginning  one  year  after  the  date  of 
remarriage. 

"(4)   The  Office  shall,  on  an  annual  basis — 

"(A)  Inform  each  employee  and  Member 
of  the  rights  of  election  under  this  subsec- 
tion; and 

"(B)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
Inform  spouses  or  former  spouses  of  em- 
ployees and  Members  of  their  rights  under 
this  subchaper.". 

(3)  Section  8339(k)  (1)  of  tlUe  6.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  annuities  for  Indi- 
viduals having  Insurable  Interests,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "an  unmarried 
employee  or  Member"  the  following:  "who 
does  not  have  a  former  spotise  for  whose 
benefit  a  reduction  Is  made  in  the  employee's 
or  Member's  annuity". 

(3)  Section  8341(b)(1)  of  Utle  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"unless  the  employee  or  Member  has  noti- 
fied the  Office"  and  all  that  follows  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "tinleas 
an  election  has  been  made  tinder  section 
8339(J)  (1)  or.  In  the  caae  of  remarriage,  an 
election  has  not  been  made  under  secUon 
8339(j)  (3)  ••. 

(4)  SecUon  8344(a)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  annuities  and  pay  on  re- 
employment, is  amended  by  striking  out 
"unless,  at  the  time  of  claiming  the  Increase 
payable  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  an- 
nuitant notifies  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement in  writing  that  he  dees  not  desire 
the  survivor  annuity  to  be  Increased"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "unless  the  annui- 
tant and  the  annuitant's  spouse  Jointly  elect 
to  the  contrary  at  the  time  in  a  wrttten  elec- 
tion acknowledged  before  a  notary  public". 

(d)  Section  8346(J)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  court  orders  concerning  the 
dissolution  of  marrtage,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(J)  (I)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  or 
Member  who  has  a  former  spouse  who  Is 
covered  by  a  court  order  or  who  Is  a  party 
to  a  spousal  agreement — 

"(1)  any  right  of  the  former  spouse  to  any 
annuity  under  section  834IA(a)  in  connec- 
tion with  any  retirement  or  disability  an- 
nuity of  the  employee  or  Member,  and  the 
amount  of  any  such  annuity; 

"(11)  any  right  of  the  former  snouse  to  a 
survivor  annuity  under  section  8341 A  (b)  or 
(c).  and  the  amount  of  any  such  annuity: 
and 

"(111)  any  right  of  the  former  spouse  to 
any  payment  of  a  lum-sum  credit  under 
section  8343: 


ShaU  be  detenalned  In  accordance  with  that 
spousal  agreement  or  court  order,  if  and  to 
the  extent  expressly  provided  for  In  the  terms 
of   that  spousal   agreement   or   court  order. 

"(B)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  spousal  agreement  or  court  order 
which,  as  determined  by  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management,  is  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subchapter. 

"(3)  Except  with  respect  to  obligations 
between  employees  or  Members  and  former 
spouses,  payments  under  this  subchapter 
which  would  otherwise  be  made  to  an  em- 
ployee or  Member  based  upon  the  employee's 
or  Member's  service  shall  be  paid  (in  whole 
or  In  part)  by  the  Office  to  another  mdlvidual 
to  the  extent  expressly  provided  for  in  the 
terms  of  any  order  or  any  court  decree  of 
legal  separation,  or  the  terms  of  any  court 
order  or  court-approved  property  settlement 
agreement  Incident  to  any  court  decree  of 
legal  separation. 

"(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  shaU  apply 
only  to  payments  made  under  this  subchap- 
ter for  pertoda  beginning  after  the  date  o< 
receipt  by  the  Office  of  written  notice  of 
such  decree,  ordw.  or  agreement,  and  such 
addlUonal  Information  and  such  documen- 
tation as  the  Office  may  require. 

"(4)  Any  pajraaent  under  this  swheecttwi 
to  an  Individual  bars  recovery  by  any  othw 
individual. 

"(5)  The  10-year  requirement  of  section 
8331  ( 36  > .  or  any  other  provision  of  this 
sulxjhapter.  shall  not  be  caoBUutA  to  affect, 
the  rights  any  spouse  or  individual  formerty 
married  to  an  employee  or  Member  may 
have,  under  any  law  or  rule  of  law  of  any 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  re- 
spect to  an  annuity  of  an  employee  ot  Mem- 
ber under  this  sutx^iapter". 

(e)  (1)  Any  current  or  former  employee  or 
Member  in  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  System  who  oo  the  effecUve  date, 
has  a  former  ^xwise  shall  receive  a  reduced 
annuity  and  provide  a  survivor  annuity  for 
such  former  spouse  under  section  8341A(b) 
of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code,  if — 

(A)  the  employee  or  Member  so  elects  bjr 
means  Ol  a  spousal  agreement,  or 

(B)  a  court  order  so  prorides. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  employee  or  Member  has 
not  retired  under  such  system  on  or  before 
the  effecUve  date,  an  elecUon  under  sub- 
section (e)(1)(A)  may  be  made,  or  a  court 
order  under  subeecUon  {e)(l)(B)  may  be 
Issued,  tt,  any  time  before  retirement. 

( B )  If  the  employee  or  Member  haa  retired 
under  such  system  on  or  before  the  effecUve 
date  of  this  Act,  an  elecUon  under  subeec- 
tlon(e)  (1)  (A)  may  be  made,  or  a  court  order 
under  subsecUon  (e)(1)(B)  may  be  Issued, 
within  such  period  after  the  effective  date 
as  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  may 
prescrilM. 

(C)  In  any  case  In  which  an  employes  or 
Member  Is  married  and  has  been  married  for 
more  than  one  year,  an  election  tmder  sub- 
secUon (e)(1)(A)  may  only  be  made  with 
the  written  concurrence  of  ttie  spouse  of  the 
employee  or  Meorber. 

(D)  For  purposes  of  applying  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  83  of  title  8.  United  States 
Code,  any  such  election  or  court  order  shall 
be  treated  the  same  as  If  It  were  a  spousal 
agreement  or  court  order  under  section 
8345 (k)  of  title  6,  United  States  Oode. 

(3)  (A)  An  election  muter  subaecUon  (e) 
(1)(A)  may  provide  for  a  survivor  benefit 
baaed  on  all  or  any  portion  of  that  part  of 
the  annuity  of  the  employee  or  Member 
which  la  not  designated  or  committed  as  a 
base  for  survivor  benefits  for  a  spouse  or 
any  other  former  spouse  of  the  employee  or 
Member.  The  employee  or  Member  and  the 
employee's  or  Member's  spouse  may  make 
an  election  under  sectton  8S39(J1  (1)  (B)  of 
tlUe  5.  United  States  Code,  prior  to  the  Ume 
of  retirement  for  the  purpoee  of  allowing 
survivor  benefits  to  be  provided  tinder  this 
subeecUon. 

(B)   A  oomrt  order  under  subaeetloa  (e) 
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(1)(B)  taaij  proYlda  for  an  umulty  for  • 
former  spouM  wblcb  do«s  not  ezc««d  tb»t 
former  ipousa's  pro  rata  sbAre  of  6C  percent 
of  tbe  fuU  mmount  of  tbe  annuity  of  em- 
ployee or  Member. 

(4)  Tbe  amount  of  the  reduction  In  the 
employee's  or  Member's  annuity  shall  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  section  8330 
(b)  (3)  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code.  Such 
reduction  shall  be  effective  as  of — 

(A)  the  commencing  date  of  the  em- 
ployee's or  Member's  annuity,  In  the  case  of 
an  election  under  paragraph  (3)  (A),  or 

(B)  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  In  the 
case  of  an  election  under  paragraph  (3)  (B). 

(5)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  or  Mem- 
ber who  died  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  after  becoming  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity and  who — 

(A)  at  the  time  the  employee  or  Member 
became  entitled  to  an  annuity  was  married 
and  did  not  elect  not  to  provide  for  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  for  any  surviving  spouse  under 
•ectlon  8338(j)(l)  of  tlUe  S,  United  States 
Code; 

(B)  subsequently  was  divorced  from  the 
spouse  to  whom  the  employee  or  Member 
was  married  at  the  time  of  retirement; 

(C)  died  and  was  not  married  at  the  time 
of  death,  the  Individual  to  whom  the  em- 
ployee or  Member  was  married  at  the  time 
the  employee  or  Member  retired  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  annuity  imder  section  8341  of 
tlUe  5,  United  States  Code,  as  If  married 
to  the  member  at  the  time  of  death  If  the 
Individual  is  qualified  as  a  former  spouse. 

(6)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"former  spouse",  "employee".  "Member", 
"court  order  ",  and  "stwusal  agreement"  have 
the  same  meanings  as  when  used  In  sub- 
chapter m  of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(f)  (1 )  The  provisions  of  t»'ls  Act  shall  take 
effect  beginning  on  the  laoth  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  preceding  subsections  of  this  sec- 
tion regarding  the  rights  of  former  spouses 
to  any  annuity  under  section  8341A(a)  of 
Utle  S,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  Individual  who  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  becomes  a  former  spouse  of 
an  Individual  who  separates  from  the  serv- 
ice after  such  date. 

(3)  Except  to  the  extent  provided  in  para- 
graph (5).  the  provisions  of  this  section  re- 
garding the  rights  of  former  spouses  to  re- 
ceive survivor  annuities  under  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  83  of  such  title  5  shaU  apply 
In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  becomes  a  former 
spouse  of  a  current  or  former  employee  or 
member  In  the  avll  Service  Retirement  and 
DlsabUlty  System. 

OIBPLiACKO  HOMXMAJKSM  TAX  CSZDrT 

ac.  109.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  51 
(d)  of  the  Internal  Reivenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  members  of  targeted  groups)  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
pwagraph  (F); 

(3)  by  striking  out  tbe  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (O)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  "or,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(H)  a  dls-' laced  homemaker  (as  defined 
by  paragraph  (7)  of  section  3  of  tbe  Compre- 
hensive Employment  Training  Act  Amend- 
ments of   1978   (29  use.  802)).". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  s«:tlon  61  (c)  (^aueh 
Code  (defining  wages)  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1981"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  applT  with  resiect  to  amounts  paid 
or  Incurred  after  December  31.  1980.  In  tax- 
able years  after  such  date. 
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See.  aoi.  (a)  AixowANCi  or  CazDrr. — Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  44A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  expenses 
for  household  and  dependent  care  services 
necessary  for  gainful  employment)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  AixowAKcx  or  Ckeoit. — In  tbe  case  of 
an  Individual  who  maintains  a  household 
which  Includes  as  a  member  one  or  more 
qualifying  Individuals  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (b)(1),  there  shall  be  allowed  aa 
a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  tbe  taxable  year  an  amount  equal 
to  tbe  product  of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  employment- related  expenses  paid 
by  such  Individual  during  the  taxable  year, 
multiplied  by 

"(2)  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  the  percentage  cqyal  to — 

"(1)  80  percent,  reduced  by 

"(U)  1  iMTcent  for  each  tSOO  of  such  Indl- 
vl<}ual's  adjusted  gross  Income  for  such  tax- 
able year,  or  fraction  thereof,  which  Is  In 
excess  of  810,000,  or 

"(B)  20  percent.". 

(b)  CaxDrr  Mat  Bxcxzd  Tax  Liabilrt. — 
Section  44A  of  such  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subeectlon  (b).»nd 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
through  (g)  aa  subsections  (b)  through  (f), 
respectively. 

(c)  Doujia  LxKn-ATioK. — 6ubseoUon  (c)  of 
section  44A  of  suob  Code  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (b))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(C)    DOIXAB  LnOTATIOM. 

"(1)  IH  GKmxAi.. — The  amount  of  the  em- 
ployment-related expenses  Incurred  during 
any  taxable  year  which  may  be  taken  Into 
account  under  subsection  (a)  shall  no>t 
exceed — 

"(A)  83.600  If  there  Is  one  qualifying  Indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  the  taxpayer  for  such 
taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  85,000  If  there  are  two  or  more  quali- 
fying indlvldiials  with  respect  to  the  taxpayer 
(or  such  taxable  year. 

"(3)     CHnj>    UNDCB    3    TKABS    Or    AGS. — It    a 

qualified  Individual  with  respect  to  the  tax- 
payer Is  under  3  years  of  age  for  any  part  of 
the  taxable  year,  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  ap- 
pUed  by  subsUtutlng  '83,700'  for  '83,600'  and 
'87,500'  tot  '86.000'  ". 

(d)  EAsirxD  iNcoifK  LnfTTATioN. — ^Para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  44A  of 
such  Code  (as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(b) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Special  bulx  roa  sponss  who  is  a  sttt- 

OEltT  Oa  tNCAPABLE  Or  CAKIMG  FOB   HTMSn.y 

"(A)  Ik  GENEaAL. — In  the  case  of  a  spouse 
who  Is  a  student  or  a  qualifying  Individual 
described  In  subsection  (b)  (1)  (C),  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  such  spouse  shall  be 
deemed  for  each  month  during  which  such 
spouse  Is  a  full-time  student  at  an  educa- 
tional Institution,  or  Is  such  a  qualifying 
Individual,  to  be  gainfully  employed  and  to 
have  earned  Income  of  not  lees  than — 

"(1)  8310  If  subsection  (c)(1)(A)  appUes 
tat  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(U)  8430  If  subsecUon  (c)(1)(B)  appUss 
for  the  taxable  year. 

In  the  case  of  any  husband  and  wife,  this 
paragraph  shall  apply  with  respect  to  only 
one  spouse  for  any  one  month. 

"(B)  Spcciai.  kulx  for  cbilo  ttnoer  a. — If 
subsection  (c)  (3)  applies  to  a  taxpayer,  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  applied  by  subsUtut- 
lng '8315'  for  '8310'  and  '8630"  for  '8430'.". 

(e)  CooBoiNATioN  oT  AitvANczD  Patmxnt  or 
Cakurr:  Tablzs. — Section  44A  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbs 
following  new  subsscUons: 

"(g)  Tablxs. — The  amount  of  the  credit 
aUowed  by  this  secUon  shaU  be  determined 
undsr  tables  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 


"(h)  CooaoiMATioif  or  Aotano  Patmsmtb 
or  CaxDiT. — 

"(1)  RacAFTuai  or  sxcias  advamci  pat- 
MxiTTS. — If  any  payment  Is  made  to  the  In- 
dividual by  an  employer  under  sscUon  3608 
during  any  calendar  year,  then  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  Individual's  last 
taxable  year  beginning  In  such  calendar  year 
shall  be  increased  by  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  payments. 

"(2)  RscoNciuA'noN  or  patmbtts  ad- 
vanced AMD  cEEDrr  AixowxD. — Any  Increase  In 
tax  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  be  treated 
as  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  amount  of  any  credit 
(other  than  the  credit  allowed  by  subsecUon 
(a) )  allowable  under  this  subpart.". 

(f)  AovAMcx  PATMxirr  or  Caxorr. — Chapter 
25  of  such  Code  (relating  to  the  general  pro- 
visions of  employment  taxes)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  3508.  Advance  Patmxmt  or  Credit  for 
Household  and  Depenoemt 
Care  Expenses. 

"(a)  General  Httlx. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  every  qualified  em- 
ployer making  payment  of  wages  to  an  em- 
ployee with  respect  to  whom  a  dependent 
care  eligibility  certificate  is  in  effect  shall, 
at  the  time  of  paying  such  wages,  make  an 
addlUonal  payment  to  fiuch  employee  equal 
to  such  employee's  dependent  care  advance 
amount. 

"(b)  Dependent  Care  EuoiBiLmr  Cebtipi- 
CATE. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  depend- 
ent care  eligibility  certificate  is  a  statement 
furnished  by  an  employee  to  an  employer 
which — 

"(1)  certifies  that  the  employee  will  be 
eligible  to  receive  tbe  credit  provided  by  sec- 
tion 44A  for  tbe  taxable  year. 

"(2)  certifies  that  the  employee  does  not 
have  a  dependent  care  eligibility  certificate 
in  effect  for  the  calendar  year  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  wages  by  another  em- 
ployer. 

"(3)  states  whether  or  not  the  employeels 
spouse  has  a  dependent  care  eligibility  cer- 
tificate in  effect,  and 

"(4)  contains  such  other  InformaUon  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulations. 
A  certificate  shall  be  treated  as  being  In 
effect  with  respect  to  a  spouse  if  such  a 
certificate  will  be  In  effect  on  the  first  status 
determination  date  following  the  date  on 
whlob  the  employee  furnishes  the  statement 
in  quesUon. 

"(c)  Dependent  Care  Advance  Amount. — 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  tbe  term  'de- 
pendent care  advance  anwunt'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  payroll  period,  tbe  amount 
determined — 

"(1)  on  tbe  basis  of — 

"(A)  the  employee's  wages  from  Uie  em- 
ployer for  such  period,  and 

"(B)  the  employment-related  expenses 
paid  by  tbe  employee  during  such  period, 
and 

"(2)  in  aoctHYtance  with  tables  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  which  indicate  that  porUon 
of  the  credit  allowed  the  eoaployee  under 
secUon  44A  which  Is  attrlbutahle  to  such 
period. 

"(d)  QtTALiriED  Emplotes. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified  employer' 
means  an  employer  who  employs  more  than 
50  individuals  at  any  time  during  the  cal- 
endar year  In  which  the  wages  are  paid. 

"(e)  Special  Rttles.  Under  regulations 
prescribed   by   the   Secretary — 

"(1)  payments  made  by  an  employer  \m- 
der  subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated  tn  the 
same  manner  as  provided  In  secUon  3607 
(d),  and 

"(3)  tbe  provisions  of  section  3607(e) 
shall  apply  to  dependent  care  eligibility 
certificates.". 
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(g)    BxrUNDABILITT    Or    THE   CaEDIT. — Sub- 

sectlou  (b)  of  secUon  6401  of  suoh  Code  (re- 
lating to  amounts  treated  as  overpayments) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  BScEssivE  CREDrrs. — If  tbe  amount 
allowable  as  credits  under  section  31  (re- 
lating to  tax  withheld  on  wages),  section 
39  (relating  to  certain  uses  of  gasoline, 
special  fueU,  and  lubricating  oU),  section 
43  (relating  to  earned  income  credit),  and 
section  44A  (relating  to  expenses  for  house- 
hold and  dependent  care  services  neceesaxy 
for  gainful  employment)  exceeds  the  tax  im- 
posed by  subtitle  A  (reduced  by  the  credits 
allowable  xmder  subpart  A  of  p«u:t  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1,  other  than  the 
credits  allowable  under  sections  31,  39,  43. 
and  44A),  the  amount  of  suoh  excess  shall 
be  considered  an  overpayment.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  any  credit  allow- 
ed under  paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  33  (relat- 
ing to  withholding  of  tax  on  nonresident 
alicus  and  on  foreign  oorporBUons)  to  a  non- 
resident auen  individual  for  a  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  which  an  election  under  sec- 
tion 0013  (c)  or  (b)  is  in  effect  atiall  be 
treated  as  an  amount  allowable  as  a  credit 
under  secUon  31.".  

(U)     CONTORMING    AMENDMENTS. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  44A(e)  of 
such  code  (as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  Act)  U  amended  by  striking  out 
•subsection  (c)(1)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof   "subsection    (b)(1)". 

(2)  Section  44C(b)(6).  44D(b)(6),  44E 
(e)(1),  55(b)(3),  and  66(c)  of  such  Code 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "and  43"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "43.  and  44A". 

(A)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6201(a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  assessment  authority) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Erroneous  credit. — If  on  any  return 
or  cliilm  for  refund  of  Income  taxes  under 
subtitle  A  there  Is  an  overstatement  of  the 
credit  allowable  by  section  39  (relating  to 
certain  uses  of  gasoline,  special  fuels,  and 
lubricating  oil) ,  section  43  (relating  to 
earnpd  income),  or  section  44A  (relating  to 
expeases  for  household  and  dependent  care 
services  necessary  for  gainful  employment), 
the  amount  so  overstated  which  is  allowed 
against  the  tax  shown  on  tbe  return  or  which 
is  allowed  as  a  credit  or  refund  may  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Secretary  in  the  same  manner 
as  In  the  case  of  a  mathematical  or  clerical 
error  appearing  upon  the  return,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  section  6213(b)(2)  (re- 
lal.iug  to  abatement  of  mathematical  or  cler- 
loHl  error  assessments)  shall  not  apply  with 
regard  to  any  assessment  under  this  para- 
graph.". 

(4)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  6013(a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  persons  reqxilred  to 
make  returns  of  Income)  and  naragraph  (7) 
of  sKtion  6061  (a)  of  sucb  Code  (relating  to 
receipts  for  employees)  are  each  amerded 
by  inserting  "or  section  3508  (relating  to  ad- 
vance payment  of  household  and  dependent 
care  credit)"  after  "credit)". 

(5)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6302  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  mode  or  time  of  collection) 
Is  amended  by  addlne  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  treatment  of  dependent  care  ad- 
vance amounts  as  payment  of  withholding 
and  PICA  taxes  see  section  3608(d).". 

(6)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  63  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  limitation  of  credit  allowed 
by  section  44B  based  on  amount  of  tax)  is 
amended — 

(A)  bv  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5). 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
a  period,  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7). 

(7)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6098  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  designation  of  income  tax 
payments)  is  amended  by  BtrUUng  out 
•'44A,". 

(1)  Ths  amendments  made  by  this  section 


shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1980. 

EXCLUSION      or      DEPENDENT      CARE      ASSISTAMCX 
raOM     THE    INCOME     Or    EMPLOTEES 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Exclusion  From  Income. — 
Part  ill  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Items  specifically  excluded  from  Income)  is 
amended  by  redeslgnaUng  secUon  138  as 
secUon  129  and  Inserting  after  section  137 
tbe  f oUowlng  new  section : 
"Sec.  128.  Dependent  Care  Assistance  Pro- 


"(»)  In  General. — Gross  Income  of  an  em- 
ployee does  not  mclude  amounts  paid  or 
expenses  incurred  by  the  employer  for  de- 
I>endent  care  assistance  to  such  employee  If 
the  assistance  is  furnished  pursuant  to  a 
program  which  U  described  in  subsection 
(d). 
"(b)  Earned  Income  Lxmitation. — 
"(1)  In  general. — ^The  amount  excluded 
from  the  Income  of  an  employee  under  sub- 
section  (a)    for  any  taxable  year  shaU  not 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  who  la 
not  married  at  the  close  of  sucb  taxable 
year,  the  earned  income  of  such  employee 
for  such  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  is 
married  at  the  close  of  such  taxable  year, 
tbe  lesser  of — 

"(1)  tbe  earned  income  of  such  employee 
for  such  taxable  year,  or 

"(U)  the  earned  income  of  the  spouse  of 
such  employee  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Special  rule  roa  certain  spouses. — 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  provi- 
sions of  secUon  44A(e)(2)  shall  apply  In 
determining  tbe  earned  Income  of  a  spouse 
who  is  a  student  or  Incapable  of  caring  for 
himself.  

"(c)  Payments  to  Rela'teo  Indtviduals. — 
No  amount  paid  or  expenses  Incurred  dur- 
ing tbe  taxable  year  of  an  employee  by  an 
employer  In  providing  dependent  care  as- 
sistance to  such  employee  shall  be  excluded 
under  subsection  (a)  If  such  amount  was 
paid  directly  to  an  individual — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  whom,  for  such  tax- 
able year,  a  deduction  is  allowable  under 
section  151(e)  (relating  to  personal  exemp- 
tions for  deoend^ntsl  to  such  employee  or 
the  snou!»e  of  such  employee,  or 

"(3)  who  Is  a  child  of  such  employee 
(within  the  meanlne  of  section  161(e)(3)) 
under  the  age  of  19  at  the  close  of  such 
taxa*>le  year. 

"(d)    Dependent    Cab«    Abbibtancx    Pbo- 

GRAM. — 

"(1)  In  geni«al. — VoT  purposes  of  this 
section  a  dependent  care  assistance  program 
is  a  separate  written  plan  of  an  employer  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  his  emplovees  to 
provide  such  employees  with  dependent 
care  assistance.  The  program  must  meet  the 
reonlrements  of  paragraphs  (3)  through  (6) 
of  this  subsecUon. 

"(2)  EUGiBiLrrT. — ^The  procrsm  shall  bene- 
fit employees  who  qualify  under  a  classifica- 
tion set  up  by  tbe  emplover  and  found  by 
the  Secretary  not  to  be  discriminatory  In 
favor  of  emilovees  who  are  officers,  owners, 
or  hlghlv  compensated,  or  their  dependents. 
For  purnoses  of  this  paracraph.  there  shall 
be  excli'd'Kl  from  consideration  emplovees 
not  Included  In  the  procram  who  are  In- 
cluded in  a  unit  of  employees  covered  by 
an  aweement  which  tbe  Secretarv  of  Labor 
finds  to  be  a  coUectlve-berealnlng  a«Teement 
between  emnlovee  representatives  and  one  or 
ajore  employers,  if  there  Is  evidence  that  de- 
pendent care  benefits  were  the  sub'ect  of 
good-faith  bartratnlng  between  such  em- 
ployee representatives  and  such  employer  or 
employers. 

"(3)  PRTNnpAL  shareholders  or  owners. 

Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  bv  the  employer  for  de- 
pendent care  assistance  during  tbe  year  may 


be  provided  for  the  class  of  individuals  who 
are  shareholders  or  owners  (or  their  spouses 
or  dependenu) .  each  of  whom  (on  any  day 
of  the  year)  owns  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  stock  or  of  the  capital  or  proflU  Interest 
in  the  employer.  _____ 

"(4)  No  ruNDiNC  REQUIRED. — A  program  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  Is  not  required 
to  be  f  xmded. 

•■(6)    NomncATioN    or    eucibls    emplot- 

Ezs Reasonable  notlflcaUon  of  ths  avaU- 

abiilty  and  terms  of  tbe  program  muBt  b* 

provided  to  eligible  employees.         

"(6)  Statement  of  expenses.— Tbe  plan 
ShaU  furnish  to  an  employee,  on  or  before 
Jan»iary  31.  a  written  statement  showing  tie 
amounts  paid  or  expenses  Incurred  "T  » 
employer  In  providing  dependent  care  aorist-. 
ance  to  sucb  employee  during  tbe  ppevious 
calendar  year. 

•(e)  Definitions  and  Special  Rttles. — rx>r 
purposes  of  this  section —         ^^ 

••(1)  Dependent  care  assistance. — The 
term  dependent  care  assistance'  means  the 
payment  of,  or  provision  of,  those  services 
which  If  paid  for  by  tbe  employee  would  be 
considered  employment-related  expenses  un- 
der section  44A(c)  (2)  (relaUng  to  exposes 
for  household  and  dependent  care  services 
necessary  for  gainful  employment). 

"(2)  Earned  income.— The  term  'earned 
income'  sbaU  have  the  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  43(c)(2).  but  such  term 
sbaU  not  include  any  amounts  paid  or  ex- 
penses incurred  by  an  employer  for  depend- 
ent care  assistance  to  an  employee. 

"(3)  Emplotee.— The  term  'employee*  In- 
cludes, lor  any  year,  an  individual  who  la  an 
employee  within  tbe  meaning  of  section  401 
(c)(1)    (relating  to  self-employed   individ- 

uails) .  

"(4)  Emploteb.— An  individual  who  owns 
the  entire  interest  In  an  unincorporated 
trade  or  business  shaU  be  treated  as  his  own 
employer.  A  partnership  shall  be  treated  as 
the  employer  of  each  partner  who  Is  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  paragr^>b  (8) . 

"(5)  Attribution  buixs. — 

"(A)  Ownership  or  stock. — Ownership  oi 
stock  in  a  corporation  shaU  be  determined 
m  accordance  with  the  rules  provided  under 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of-  section  1563 
(Without  regard  to  secUon  1663(e)(3)(C)). 

"(B)  Interest  in  uwiNcoapoRATED  tbaik  o« 
BUSINESS.— The  Interest  of  an  employee  In  a 
trade  or  business  which  Is  not  Incorporated 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  which 
ShaU  be  based  on  principles  slmUar  to  th« 
principles  which  M>P>y  ^  **^  <*^  **  "*'*" 
paragraph  ( A ) . 

"(6)  Utilization  itst  not  appucablk. — A 
dependent  care  assistance  program  shaU  no* 
be  held  or  considered  to  faU  to  meet  any  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (d)  merely  because 
of  utUlzatlon  rates  for  tbe  different  types  of 
assistance  made  avaUable  under  the  program. 

"(7)  Disallowance  of  excludkd  amounts 
AS  cREDrr  oa  deuu^iion. — ^No  deducUon  or 
credit  ShaU  be  aUowed  tinder  any  other  sec- 
tion of  this  cbi^ter  for  any  amount  ex- 
cluded from  income  by  reason  o<  this  sae- 
tlon.". 

(b)  EXCLUBttOH  FROM  WAflBB. 

(1)  EMPLOTMxarr  taxes  anb  ooiXBcnow  o» 
INCOME  TAX— SubtlUe  C  of  such  Code  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  127"  In 
secUon  3131(a)  (18)  (relating  to  the  Fediiriil 
Ins\irance  Contributions  Act),  section  8306 
(b)(13)  (reUUng  to  the  Federal  UnempIoT- 
ment  Tax  Act),  and  secUon  3401  (a)  (19) 
(relating  to  coUecUon  of  income  at  soures 
on  wages)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
Uon 137  or  138". 

(2)  Social  sel'Urii  (  act. — Subsection  (q) 
of  secUon  209  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (de- 
fining wages)  is  amended  by  striking  eat 
"section  127"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  127  or  128". 

(c)  Krrn-iita  Date. — The  amendmsBta 
made  by  this  section  shaU  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  Decemher  31. 1980. 
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AicxmimfTs  TO  titls  lo,  xnnrtD  btatxs  cods 

8k.  801.  (a)(1)  Section  47ia((l)  ot  tlUe 
10,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  clauses  (1)  through  (9)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  A  beneficiary  named  In  the  will  of 
the  deceased  to  receive  the  property. 

"(B)  The  surviving  spouse  or  legal  repre- 
sentAtlve. 

"(C)  A  child  of  the  deceased. 

"(D)  A  parent  of  the  deceased. 

"(X)  A  brother  or  sister  of  the  deceiised. 

"(F)  The  next  of  Un  of  the  deceased.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4713(a)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  clauses 
(A)  through  (I)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(A)  A  beneficiary  named  In  the  will  of 
the  deceased  to  receive  the  property. 

"(B)  The  surviving  spouse  or  legal  repre- 
aentatlv*. 

"(C)  A  child  of  the  deceased. 

"(D)  A  parent  of  the  deceased. 

"(B)  A  brother  or  sister  of  the  deceased. 

"(F)  The  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased.". 

(b)(1)  SecUon  Se9«(a)  of  such  tlUe  U 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "male"  each  place  it 
appears  in  clauses  (1)   and  (3); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "male  offlcers  of  the 
Naval  Reeerve  and  eligible  women  offlcers  ap- 
pointed under  section  5581  of  this  title  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  Defense  Officer 
Personnel  Management  Act"  In  clause  (3) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "offlcers"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "male  offlcers  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  Women  Offlcers  appointed 
undw  section  5681  at  thU  title  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  Defense  Officer  Person- 
nel Management  Act"  In  clause  (4)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "offlcers"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "or  the  Medical  Serv- 
ice Corps"  In  clauses  (3)  and  (4)  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Medical  Service 
Corp*,  or  the  Nurse  Coriie"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(3): 

(F)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (4)  and  Inswtlng  In  Ueu  there- 
of a  period;  and 

(O)  by  striking  out  clauses  (6),  («),  (7). 
and  (8). 

(2)  Section  589«  of  such  tlUe  Is  f\uther 
•mended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
redesignating  subsections  (c)  through  (f) 
as  subsections  (b)  throtigh  (e).  respectively. 

(c)(1)  SecUon  6897  of  such  title  la 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Male  offlcers"  at  the 
beginning  of  clauses  (1)  through  (4)  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"OfflceiB"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  clausea  (6),  (6),  and 
(7)   of  subsection   (b); 

(C)  by  redesignating  clause  (8)  of  subsec- 
Uon  (b)  as  clause  (5) ;  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lovlng: 

"(•^lA  board  convened  tmder  this  chapter 
that  recomends  offlcers  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
In  the  grade  of  Ueutenant  or  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  in  the  Medical  Corps,  the 
Judge  Advocate  Generals  Corps,  the  Chap- 
laln  Corpe.  the  Dental  Corps,  the  Medical 
Service  Corps,  or  the  Nurse  Corps  for  pro- 
motion shau  certify  in  lu  report  that.  In 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
we  board,  the  offlcers  recommended  are  se- 
lected as  fitted  to  asstmie  the  duties  of  the 
next  higher  grade.". 

(2)  Section  6898  of  such  Utle  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(»)  "  at  the  beginning 
Of  subsection    (s)    and    by   striking  out   " 
I^t".*"!^**"**  ^  subsection  (b)  of  thli 
^on!  «d       '^'''*  '•°**°**  °'  ■"'*  •""- 

(B)  by  striking  out  subaecUon  (b). 


(d)  Section  6899  of  such  title  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "male  officer  of  the 
Naval  Reserve,  or  a  woman  officer  appointed 
under  section  6681  of  this  title  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  Defense  Officer  Person- 
nel Management  Act,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve"  in  sub- 
section (a); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "male"  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsection  (b) ;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  and  redesignating  subsections  (e) 
through  (h)  as  subsections  (c)  throxigh  (f). 
respectively. 

(e)(1)  Section  S403  of  such  title  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  673  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
6403. 

(f)(1)  Section  9712(d)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  clauses  ( 1 )  through 
(9)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  A  beneficiary  named  in  the  wlU  of 
the  deceased  to  receive  the  property. 

"(B)  The  surviving  spouse  or  legal  repre- 
sentative. 

"(C)  A  child  of  the  deceased. 

"(D)  A  parent  of  the  deceased. 

"(F)   A  brother  or  sister  of  the  deceased. 

"(F)  The  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased.". 

(2)  Paragraph  2  of  section  9713(a)  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  clauses  (A) 
through  (I)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(A)  A  beneficiary  named  In  the  will  of 
the  deceased  to  receive  the  property. 

"(B)  The  surviving  spouse  or  legal  rep- 
resentative. 

"(C)  A  child  of  the  deceased. 

"(D)  A  parent  of  the  deceased. 

"(E)  A  brother  or  sister  of  the  deceased. 

"(F)  The  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased.". 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  October  I,  1981. 

aXPORT  or  THE  SECKXTABT  OT  DKriNBI 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  each  year,  not  later 
than  January  31,  a  report  analyzing  the 
status  of  women  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
nnlted  States  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year.  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in  such 
report — 

(1)  detailed  Information,  by  armed  force, 
on  (A)  the  number  of  women  serving  on 
active  duty  and  in  t2he  reserve  forces,  (B)  the 
distribution  of  women  by  grade,  (C)  the 
number  of  promotions  by  grade  received  by 
women,  (D)  the  distribution  of  women  by 
mUitary  specialty  held  by  women,  and  (P) 
the  types  of  duty  assignments  held  by  women 
and  the  number  in  each;  and 

(2)  detailed  information  on  any  discrimi- 
nation which  exists  In  the  armed  forces  based 
solely  on  sex  and  recommendation  for  any 
action  necessary  to  eliminate  such  discrimi- 
nation. 

TITLE    IV— ESTATE    TAX    ON    AQRICUL- 

TORAL  PROPERTY  AND  FARM  LOANS 

XNCSKASB  IN  DNlnXD  CKXOIT 

Sec.  401.  (a)  CBZorr  Against  Estate  Tax. — 

(1)  In  oenebal. — Subsection  (a)  of  section 
2010  (relating  to  unified  credit  against  es- 
tate tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$47,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$192,800". 

(2)  CONrOEMINC  AXENSlfXNTS. 

(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2010  is  re- 
pealed. 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8018  (relat- 
ing to  estate  tax  returns  by  executors)  is 
amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "$176,000"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserUng  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$800,000". 

(II)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3),  and 
(lU)    by  redesignating   paragraph    (4)    as 

paragraph  (3). 


(b)  Cacorr  Against  Out  Tax. — 

( 1 )  In  GENxaAL.— Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section 
2605(a)  (relating  to  unified  credit  against 
gift  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•$47,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$192,800". 

(2)  CONTOaMING    AMENDMENT. Subsectlon 

(b)   of  section  2606  Is  amended  to  read  as 
fellows : 

"(b)  Phabb-in  aw  Cexdit. — 

.,,    ^  .   .^      ^     S»ib»«tion  (iXl)  Jlitll  b*  ipplM 

In  th«  c«M  of  iifti  nud*       by  substHutini  (or  '}13Z,800'  Uw 
■n:  followlni  amount: 


19«L 

1982__ 

1983 III"":::::: 

1S84 


{47,000 
70,M)0 
96,300 

121,800.". 


(c)    EiTEcnvx    Dates. — ^The   amendments 


(1)  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  the 
estates  of  decedente  dying  after  December  31, 
1980,  and 

(2)  by  eubeectlon  (b)  shall  a(>ply  to  gifts 
made  after  such  date. 

VALUATION  OP  CEBTAIN  FAEM  AND  OTHEX  B17BI- 
NESS  RXAI,  PBOPEXTT 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Definition  or  QuALinxo  Real 
Propebtt. — Subsection  (b)  of  section  2032A 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (defin- 
ing qualified  real  property)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(4)     RETIXXD    AND    disabled    DECEDENTS. 

"(A)  In  geniral. — Zt.  on  the  date  of  death 
of  the  decedent,  the  decedent  did  not  other- 
wise meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
(C)  with  reapect  to  any  pixDperty,  and  the 
decedent— 

"(1)  was  eligible  to  receive  old-age  benefits 
under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  or 

"(11)  was  disabled  for  a  oontlnuoue  period 
ending  on  such  daite, 

then  paragrsiJh  (1)  (C)  shaU  be  applied  by 
substituting  'the  date  on  which  the  decedent 
became  .^Iglble  to  receive  old-age  benefits 
under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
became  disabled'  for  the  date  of  the  dece- 
dent's death*. 

"(B)  Disabled  detZned. — ^Por  purposes  of 
sut>paragraph  (A),  an  individual  shaU  be 
disabled  if  such  individual  has  a  mental  or 
physical  Impairmetit  which  renders  him  un- 
able to  materially  participate  In  the  opera- 
tdon  of  the  farm  or  other  business. 

"(6)  Special  ritle  for  spouses  who  are 
QUALIFIED  HEIRS. — In.  the  case  of  any  qxiall- 
fied  real  property  which  was  acquired  by  a 
qualified  heir  who  U  the  apo>use  of  the  dece- 
dent and  which  does  not  otherwise  meet  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  (C)  upon  the 
death  of  such  spouse,  such  real  property  shall 
be  treated  as  meeting  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  (C)  If  such  spouse  was  engaged 
In  the  aoUve  management  of  the  operation 
of  the  business  at  all  times  during — 

"(A)  the  10-year  period  ending  on  the  <tate 
of  death  of  the  spouse,  or 

"(B)  the  period  l)eglnnlng  <m  the  date  of 
death  of  the  decedent  cuid  ending  on  the  daite 
of  death  of  the  spouse.". 

(b)    Cessation  of  Qualified  Ubs.^ 

(1)  In  GENERAL. — Paragraph  (7)  of  seotlion 
2032(0)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (defining  cessation  of  quaUfied  use),  \b 
amended  to  read  as  fcdlows : 

"  (7)  Cessation  of  qualifixd  use. — Vcs  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)(B)  — 

"(A)  In  general. — Real  property  shaU 
cease  to  be  used  for  the  qualified  use  If — 

"(1)  such  property  ceases  to  be  used  for 
the  qualified  use  set  forth  in  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (b)  (2)  imder  which 
the  property  qualified  under  subsection  (b) , 
or 

"(U)  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B),  during  any  period  of  8  years  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  decedent's  death  and 
before  the  date  of  the  deatfa  of  the  qualified 
heir,  there  has  been  periods  aggregating  3 
yeara  or  mors  during  which — 
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"(I)  in  the  case  of  periods  during  which 
the  property  was  held  by  the  decedent  (other 
than  periods  during  which  tiie  decedent  was 
an  individual  described  In  subsection  (b)(4) 
(A)  (1)  or  (11)),  there  was  no  material 
participation  by  the  decedent  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  family  in  the  operation  of  the 
farm  or  other  business,  and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  periods  during  which 
the  property  was  held  by  any  qualified  heir, 
there  was  no  material  participation  by  such 
qualified  heir  or  any  member  of  his  family 
In  the  operation  of  the  farm  or  other  busl- 


"(B)  16-tear  active  management. — If  an 
eligible  qualified  heir  elects,  at  such  time 
and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  to  have  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph apply  to  any  real  property — 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  clause  (U)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  ShaU  not  apply  to  such  prop- 
erty, and 

"(11)  such  property  shaU  cease  to  Toe  used 
for  the  qualified  use  if  the  fiduciary  or  the 
eligible  qualified  heir  or  any  member  of  his 
famUy  did  not  take  part  in  the  active  man- 
agement of  the  farm  or  other  business  at 
all  times  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  death  of  the  decedent  and  ending 
on  the  earlier  of — 

"(I)  the  date  of  death  of  the  qualified 
heir,  or 

"(11)  the  date  which  is  16  years  from  the 
date  of  death  of  the  decedent. 

"(C)  Eligible  qualjfiei)  heir. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'eligible 
qualified  heir'   means — 

"(1)  any  qualified  heir  with  respect  to 
real  property  Uie  qualified  iwe  for  which  is 
a  farming  purpose  described  in  subparagraph 
(0)  of  subsection  (e)  (6) ,  and 

"(U)  In  any  other  case,  a  qualified  heir 
who.  on  the  date  of  death  of  the  decedent — 

"(I)  is  the  spouse  of  the  decedent, 

"(II)  has  not  attained  the  age  of  21, 

"(m)  is  a  student  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)   or  (B)   of  section  1519(e)(4),  or 

"(IV)  was  disabled  (within  the  meaning 
of  subsection  (b)  (4)  (B) )  for  a  continuous 
period  ending  on  such  date.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment. — Subsection 
(e)  of  section  2032A  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definitions  and  special  rules)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph: 

"(12)  Active  management. — The  term  'ac- 
tive management'  means  the  making  of  the 
management  decisions  of  a  business  (other 
than  the  dally  operating  decUlons) .". 

(c)  Repeal  of  $600,000  LiMriATioN.— Sub- 
section (a)  of  secUon  2032A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  value 
based  on  use  under  which  property  qualifies) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  Value  Based  on  Use  Under  Which 
Property  Qualifies. — If 

"(1)  the  decedent  was  (at  the  time  of  his 
death)  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"(2)  the  executor  elects  the  application  of 
this  section  and  files  the  agreement  referred 
to  In  subsection  (d)  (2), 
then,  for  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  value 
of  qualified  real  property  shaU  be  its  value 
for  the  use  under  which  it  qualified,  under 
subsection  (b),  as  qualifies  real  property.". 

(d)  Claritication  of  Rental  to  Familt 
Members.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  2032A 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (de- 
fining qualified  real  property)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "by  the  decedent  or  member  of  the 
decedent's  famUy"  after  "qualified  use  "  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragr^h  ( 1 ) . 

interest  bate  on  extended  payments  of 
estate  taxes 

Sec.  403.  Section  6801  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  Intereat 
on  underpayment,  nonpayment,  or  exten- 
sion of  time  for  payment  of  tax)  is  amended 
by — 


(1)  redesignating  subsection  (k)  (relating 
to  no  interest  on  certain  adjustments)  as 
subsection  ( 1 ) ,  and 

(2)  adding  immediately  after  subsection 
(J)  a  new  subsection  (k)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(k)  Interest  Rate  on  Portion  or  Estate 
Tax  Extended  Under  Section  6166. — 

"(1)  In  general. — If  the  time  for  payment 
of  an  amount  of  tax  imposed  by  chapter  11 
Is  extended  as  provided  in  section  6166,  in- 
terest on  the  portion  of  such  amount  which 
does  not  qualify  for  the  4-percent  rate  un- 
der subsection  (J),  shall  (in  Ueu  of  Uie  an- 
nual rate  provided  by  subsection  (a) )  be 
paid  at  a  rate  determined  under  paragn4>b 
(2).  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
amount  of  any  deficiency  which  Is  prorated 
to  installments  payable  under  section  6166 
shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  of  tax  pay- 
able In  Installments  under  such  section. 

"(2)  Interest  rate. — The  rate  of  interest 
under  this  subsection  sfaaU  be  tlie  leaser 
of— 

"(A)   6  percent,  or 

"(B)  a  rate  determined  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  under  Eectlon  6621  except  that  sub- 
section (c)  thereof  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting '76  percent'  for  '90  percent'. 
The  rate  determined  under  subparagraph 
(B)   shall  not  be  less  than  4  percent. 

"(3)  Treatment  of  payments. — In  any 
case  where  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(J)  apply  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  tax 
Imposed  by  chapter  11  vrfalch  is  extended  as 
provided  In  section  6166.  any  payment  of  a 
portion  of  such  amount  shall  be  allocated 
to  the  4 -percent  portion  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (J)  and  any 
remaining  amount  shall  be  treated,  for  pur- 
ix>se9  of  computing  Interest  for  periods  after 
such  payment,  as  reducing  the  amount  to 
which  this  subsection  applies.",  and 

(3)  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  thla 
subsection,  "  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(J)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(k),". 

FARM     LOANS 

Sec.  404.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
303(a)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  (7  VS.C.  1923(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "are  married  or". 

TITLE   V— NONDISCRIMINATION   IN 
INSURANCE 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  501.  This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Nondiscrimination  In  Insurance  Act". 

FtNOINCS    AND    POUCT 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin,  by  any  insurer  which 
Is  engaged  in  commerce  or  whoee  activities 
affect  commerce,,  in  connection  wlh  any  ap- 
plication for,  or  the  terms,  conditions,  rates, 
benefits,  or  requirements  of  insurance  poli- 
cies and  contracts  (including  annuity  or 
pension  contract)  (1)  burdens  the  commerce 
of  the  Nation.  (2)  impairs  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  large  numbers  of  people  who  rely  on 
the  protection  of  such  policies  and  con- 
tracts. (3)  constitutes  an  imfair  trade  prac- 
tice which  adversely  affects  commerce,  and 
(4)  makes  it  difficult  for  emloyers  to  comply 
with  Federal  laws  prohibiting  such  discrimi- 
nation against  their  employees. 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore  declares  that 
it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  no 
Insurer  shaU,  on  the  basis  of  the  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  of  any  Indi- 
vidual or  group  of  persons,  (1)  refuse  to 
make  insurance  avaUable  to  any  applicant 
for  insurance.  (2)  with  respect  to  insurance 
contracts  to  which  this  title  applies,  treat 
any  such  applicant  or  Insured  differently 
than  any  other  appUcant  or  Insured  with 
respect  to  the  terms,  conditions,  rates,  bene- 
fits, or  requirements  of  any  such  insurance 
contract,  or  (3)  commit  any  other  discrim- 
inatory action  prohibited  by  this  title.  It  Is 


further  the  poUcy  of  the  Congress  that  thla 
title  ShaU  not  affect  the  reeponslbiUty  and 
authority  of  States  to  regulate  the  bualneaa 
of  Insurance,  or  any  regulation  or  order  of 
any  State  agency  concerning  or  applicable  to 
the  business  of  insurance.  If  such  regulation 
or  order  is  consistent  with  and  does  not  pre- 
vent compliance  with  thla  title. 

DEriMlTIOM 

Sec.  603.  For  purposes  of  this  UUe — 

(1)  The  term  "commence"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  commiinlcation  between  a  place  in  a 
State  and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States;  or 
between  points  in  the  same  State  but 
through  a  point  ouuide  thereof. 

(2)  The  term  "discriminatory  action" 
means  action  by  an  insurer  which  is  unlaw- 
ful under  this  title  and  contrary  to  the  pol- 
icy stated  In  section  502. 

(3)  The  term  "insurance"  ">■*"»  any  ar- 
rangement (whether  by  contract,  poUcy, 
binder,  reinsurance,  or  otherwise)  whereby 
an  Insurer  (including  any  governmental 
agency)  wUl  provide  benefits  (whether  by 
reimbursement,  periodic  or  lump-sum  pay- 
ments, or  otherwise)  in  case  specified  events 
occiu'  in  connection  with  death,  dlsabUlty. 
medical  conditions,  attainment  of  specified 
age,  retirement  from  employment,  economic 
loss,  theft,  or  other  events  customarily  dealt 
with  in  insurance  policies  and  ccmtracta  (In- 
cluding annuity  or  pension  contracts)  relat- 
ing to  life,  accident  and  casualty,  theft,  re- 
tirement, llabUlty,  health,  dlsablUty,  or  eco- 
nomic loss. 

(4)  The  term  "insured"  "wt"«  any  person 
who  Is  Insured  under,  or  is  or  may  be  an  ap- 
pUcant for  Insurance  under,  a  contract  of 
Insurance  Issued  or  to  be  issued  by  the 
Insurer. 

(6)  The  term  "Insurer"  means  any  person 
(A)  who  provide*  Insurance  to  others  or 
otherwise  engages  in  the  business  of  insur- 
ance and  (B)  whose  activities  (1)  affect 
commerce,  (U)  utlllae  faculties  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service,  (Ui)  utUiae  any 
faculties  used  In  commerce  by  any  person,  or 
(iv)  result  in  a  discriminatory  action  carried 
on  under  color  of  any  law.  statute,  ordi- 
nance, or  regulation,  or  required,  permitted, 
or  sanctioned,  or  supported  with  funds  pro- 
vided, by  the  United  States,  any  State  or 
poUtical  subdivision,  or  any  agency  or  officer 
thereof;  and  includes  such  person's  agent. 

(6)  The  term  "acOvltles  affect  commerce" 
means  any  activity  which  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly relates  to,  impinges  ufion.  or  involves 
any  activity  in  commerce,  and  includes  any 
governmental  activity. 

(7)  The  term  "person"  includes  one  or 
more  individuals,  governments,  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  poUt- 
ical subdlvislcxi  thereof,  labor  unions,  part- 
nerships, associations,  corporations,  legal 
representatives,  mutual  companies,  joint 
ventures,  joint  stock  companies,  societies, 
truats,  unincorporated  organizations, 
trustees,  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  receivera, 
and  fiduciaries. 

(8)  The  term  "sex"  means  the  gender  of 
the  insured  and  includes  pregnancy,  chUd- 
birth,  or  related  medical  conditions  of  a  fe- 
male insured,  except  that  nothing  in  thla 
title  ShaU  be  deemed  to  amend  section  701 
(k)  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1964. 

(9)  The  term  "State"  includes  a  St*te  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

UNLAWFUL  DISCanCIMATOaT  ACTIOWS 

Sec.  604.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  diacrlinl- 
natory  acUon  for  any  Insiirer.  because  of 
the  race,  eolor,  religion,  sex.  or  naUonal  origin 
of  any  person  or  any  group  of  persons,  to 
do  any  of  the  foUowlng  with  resoect  to  any 
person  who  after  the  effective  date  of  thla 
title  appUes  or  may  apply  for  a  contract  of 
Insurance  or  Is  an  Insured  under  a  contract 
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of  Insunmce  made  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Utle — 

(1)  to  refuse  to  make,  or  to  refuse  to  nego- 
tiate, or  otherwise  make  unavailable  or  deny, 
or  delay  receiving  and  processing  an  applica- 
tion for,  or  contract  of  Insurance  of  the  type 
ordinarily  made  by  such  Insurer:  and 

(3)  to  treat  such  applicant  or  Insured  dif- 
ferently than  the  Insurer  treats  or  would 
treat  any  other  applicant  or  Insured  with  re- 
spect to  the  terms,  conditions,  rates,  benefits, 
or  requirements  of  such  Insurance  contract. 

(b)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  discriminatory 
action  for  any  insurer — 

( 1 )  to  utilize  any  statistical  table  ( whether 
of  mortality,  life  expectancy,  morbidity,  dis- 
ability, disability  termination,  or  losses)  or 
any  other  statistical  compilation  as  a  basis 
for  any  action  which  Is  contrary  to  this 
section: 

(2)  to  discriminate  In  any  manner  against 
any  person  because  such  person  has  opposed 
any  practice  made  unlawful  by  this  title  or 
because  such  person  has  made  a  charge,  testi- 
fied, assisted,  or  participated  In  any  manner 
In  an  Investigation,  proceeding,  hearing,  or 
litigation  under  this  title:  or 

(3)  to  make,  print,  or  publish,  or  cause  to 
be  made,  printed,  or  published,  any  notice, 
statement,  or  advertisement,  relating  to  In- 
surance coverage  that  such  Insurer  provides 
or  win  provide.  Indicating  any  preference, 
limitation,  specification,  or  discrimination 
based  on  the  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin  of  any  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons, or  an  intention  to  make  any  such  pref- 
erence, limitation,  specification,  or  discrimi- 
nation. 

(c)  With  respect  to  all  contracts  of  insur- 
ance existing  on  the  date  this  title  becomes 
effective — 

( 1 )  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  discriminatory 
action  for  any  Insurer  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Utle— 

(A)  to  charge  or  collect  premium  pay- 
ments or  contributions  which  become  due 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  title;  or 

(B)  to  determine  the  amount  of  or  to  pay 
to  any  Insured  or  other  beneficiary  under  an 
Insurance,  annuity,  or  pension  contract  any 
periodic  or  lump-sum  payment  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title; 

if  such  charge,  collection,  determination,  or 
payment.  Is  based,  directly  or  indirectly, 
either  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin  of  any  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons, or  on  any  statistical  table  whose  use 
would.  If  appUed  to  contracts  made  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  violate  any  provi- 
sion of  this  section;  and 

(2)  the  Insurer  may  modify  the  premium 
and  contribution  rates  and  may  Increase  but 
not  decrease  the  periodic  and  lump-sum  pay- 
ments under  such  existing  contracts  Insofar 
aa  they  are  due  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title.  If  clearly  necessary  to  comply  with  the 
nondiscrimination  requlr«nent8  of  this  title 
(and  If  the  State  agency  having  Jurisdiction 
to  regulate  the  business  of  Insurance  concurs 
that  the  modification  requested  by  the  In- 
surer Is  clearly  necessary  to  comply  with 
such  requirements  and  authorizes  such 
modification) .  but  such  Insurer  need  not  re- 
fund any  portion  of  the  premiums  and  con- 
tributions which  were  payable  to  the  In- 
surer prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
nor  pay  any  additional  amounts  for  the 
benefits  which  were  payable  by  the  Insurer 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  titla. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  prevent  an  insurer  who  regularly  provides 
Insurance  coverage  solely  to  persons  of  a 
single  religious  affiliation  from  continuing  to 
provide  Insurance  solely  to  persons  of  that 
religious  affiliation. 

STATS  Oa  LOCAL  KNPOBCEMIjrr  PBIOB  TO  JUDICIAL 
ENTOBCIMENT  CNDBB  THIS  TITLB 

Sec.  505.  (a)  If  an  alleged  discriminatory 
action  occurs  in  a  State,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  which  has  a  State  or  local  law 


prohibiting  such  discriminatory  action  and 
establishing  or  authorizing  a  State  or  local 
authority  to  grant  or  seek  relief  from  such 
discriminatory  action  or  to  institute  crim- 
inal proceedings  with  respect  thereto  upon 
receiving  written  notice  thereof  within  180 
days  after  the  alleged  discriminatory  action 
occurs,  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  accord 
to  State  and  local  authorities  the  primary 
opportunity  to  enforce  the  State  or  local  laws 
prohibiting  such  discriminatory  action  be- 
fore an  aggrieved  person  may  invoke  the 
Judicial  remedy  provided  under  section  506 
of  this  title.  Therefore,  no  suit  shall  be  filed 
under  section  506  before  the  expiration  of  60 
days  after  the  State  or  local  authority  has 
receiving  the  notice  specified  In  subsection 
(a),  unless  any  proceeding  begun  by  the 
State  or  local  authority  after  such  notice  has 
been  earlier  terminated  (except  that  such 
60-day  periods  shall  be  120  days  during  the 
first  year  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
State  or  local  law) .  The  notice  of  the  alleged 
discriminatory  action  to  commence  such 
State  or  local  proceedings  shall  be  filed  with- 
in the  time  prescribed  by  such  State  or  local 
law,  provided  such  prescribed  time  is  not  less 
than  180  days  after  the  alleged  discrimina- 
tory action  occurred.  If  any  State  or  local 
authority  Imposes  any  requirement  for  the 
commencement  of  such  proceedings  other 
than  a  requirement  that  a  written  and 
signed  statement  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  charge  of  the  alleged  discriminatory  ac- 
tion Is  based  be  filed  within  180  days  after 
the  alleged  discriminatory  action  occurred, 
the  proceeding  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
commenced  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
at  the  time  such  statement  is  filed  with  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  authority.  Deposit- 
ing such  statement  in  the  United  States  mall 
by  certified  or  registered  mall  addressed  to 
the  State  or  local  agency  shall  be  equivalent 
to  such  filing.  Where  the  alleged  discrim- 
inatory action  is  continuing  In  character,  the 
180  days  shall  be  computed  from  the  last  day 
on  which  such  continuing  discriminatory 
action  occurred. 

CTVn.  ACTION  BT  OB  ON  BERALT  OP 
AGGRIEVED  PERSON 

Sec.  506.  If  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  In  which  the  alleged  discrimi- 
natory action  occurred  does  not  have  a 
State  or  local  law  which  compiles  with  sub- 
section 505 (a),  or  if  the  State  or  local  au- 
thority has  failed  within  60  days  after  re- 
ceiving the  notice  prescribed  in  section  505 
to  either  (1)  Institute  and  diligently  prose- 
cute a  proceeding  pursuant  to  section  605, 
or  (2)  enter  into  a  conciliation  agreement  to 
which  the  aggrieved  person  is  a  party,  a 
civil  action  against  the  insurer  may  be 
brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  person. 
Such  civil  action  may  be  instituted  in  any 
State  court  having  Jurisdiction  under  State 
law  or  in  a  United  States  district  court  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  under  section  508  of  this 
title.  No  suit  under  this  section  may  be  filed 
after  the  expiration  of  180  days  following 
the  alleged  discriminatory  action,  except 
that  in  a  case  where  the  aggrieved  person  has 
Instituted  proceedings  with  a  State  or  local 
authority  pursuant  to  section  606  and  such 
authority  either  has  notified  the  aggrieved 
person  that  the  proceedings  under  the  State 
or  local  law  have  been  terminated,  or  has 
failed  to  comply  with  clauses  (1)  or  (2)  of 
this  section  within  60  days  after  receiving 
the  notice  prescribed  in  section  506,  the  suit 
under  this  section  may  be  filed  not  later 
than  90  days  thereafter,  or  180  days  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  discriminatory 
action,  whichever  is  later.  Where  the  alleged 
discriminatory  action  Is  continuing  In  char- 
acter, the  180  days  shall  be  computed  from 
the  last  day  on  which  such  discriminatory 
action  occurred.  Upon  the  complainant's  ap- 


plication and  in  such  circumstances  as  the 
court  may  deem  Just,  the  court  may  ap- 
point an  attorney  for  such  complainant  and 
may  authorize  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion without  the  payment  of  fees,  costs,  or 
security.  Upon  request  of  the  State  or  local 
authority  or  any  party  to  the  suit,  the  court 
may  stay  further  proceedings  for  not  more 
than  60  days  pending  the  termination  ol 
State  or  local  proceedings  described  In  sec- 
tion 506. 

CIVIL    ACTION    BY    THE    ATTORNEY    GENERAL    IN- 
VOLVING ISSUES  or  GENERAL  PUBLIC  IMPORTANCX 

Sec.  507.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  per- 
son or  group  of  persons  is  engaged  in  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  any  of  the  rights  granted  by 
this  title,  or  that  any  group  of  persons  has 
been  dented  any  of  the  rights  granted  by  this 
title,  and  such  denial  raises  an  issue  of  gen- 
eral public  importance,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any  United 
States  district  court  having  Jurlsdlotlon  un- 
der section  508  of  this  title,  by  filing  with  it 
a  complaint  setting  forth  the  facts  and  re- 
questing such  relief,  including  an  applica- 
tion for  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunc- 
tion, restraining  order,  or  other  order  against 
the  person  or  persons  responsible  for  such 
pattern  or  practice  or  denial  of  rights,  as 
the  Attorney  General  deems  necessary  to  In- 
sure the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  granted 
by  this  Utle. 

JURISDimON 

Sec.  506.  Any  civil  action  under  this  title 
instituted  In  a  United  States  district  court 
shall  be  brought,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy  in  the  United  States 
district  court  of  ajiy  Judicial  district  in  the 
State  In  which  (1)  the  alleged  discrimina- 
tory action  occurred,  (2)  the  insurer's  prin- 
cipal office  is  located,  (3)  the  Insurer  main- 
tains and  administers  records  relevant  to 
the  alleged  discriminatory  action,  (4)  the 
Insurer  resides  or  Is  located,  (5)  the  Insurer 
Is  Incorporated  or  has  a  designated  agent  for 
service  of  process,  or  (6)  the  Insurer  trans- 
acts business.  The  case  shall  be  heard  at  the 
earliest  practlc&ble  time  and  expedited  In 
every  way.  If  no  Judge  Is  promptly  available 
to  hear  and  decide  the  case,  the  chief  Judge 
or  acting  chief  Judge  of  the  district  shall  so 
certify  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  who 
shall  promptly  designate  a  district  or  cir-  . 
cult  Judge  of  the  circuit  to  hear  and  deter-' 
mine  the  case. 

JUDICIAL    RELIEF 

Sec  509.  (a)  If  the  court  determines  that 
the  Insurer,  whether  public  or  private,  has 
committed  a  discriminatory  action,  the  court 
may — 

(1)  enloln  the  respondent  from  commit- 
ting any  discriminatory  action  in  the  future; 

(2)  order  the  respondent  to  amend  the 
insurance  contract  to  conform  vrith  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title; 

(3)  require  the  respondent  to  reimburse 
the  aggrieved  person  for  all  actual  damages 
sustained  by  such  person,  either  In  an  Indi- 
vidual capacity  or  as  a  member  of  a  class. 
Including  reimbursement  for  excess  rates 
paid  or  Inadequate  benefits  received  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  discriminatory  action; 

14)  require  the  respondent  to  pay  punitive 
damages.  In  addition  to  the  actt»l  damages 
under  paragraph  (3) .  of  not  more  than  $25.- 
000  for  each  individual  plaintiff  and  not 
more  than  $800,000  In  the  case  of  a  class 
action; 

(5)  allow  the  person  aggrieved  such  rea- 
sonable attorney  fees  as  part  of  the  costs 
assessed  against  the  respondent,  as  the  court 
In  Its  discretion  deems  proper; 

(6)  order  such  other  equitable  relief.  In- 
cluding temporary  or  preliminary  relief 
pending  final  disposition  of  the  case,  as  the 
court  may  deem  appropriate;  and 
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(7)  utilize  the  sanction  of  contempt  to  en- 
force Its  OTders  under  this  secUon. 

(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  punitive 
damages  under  subsection  (a)  (4),  the  court 
shall  consider,  among  other  relevant  factors, 
the  amount  of  actual  damages  awarded,  the 
frequency  and  persistence  of  the  respondent's 
failure  to  comply  with  requirements  of  this 
title,  the  respondent's  resources,  the  number 
of  persons  affected,  the  extent  to  which  the 
respondent  was  enriched  through  Its  dis- 
criminatory action,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  respondent's  failure  to  comply  was 
intentional. 

INAPPLICABILITT 

Sec.  510.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to — 

(1)  modify  any  provision  In  the  Social 
Security  Act; 

(2)  modify  any  provision  in  any  law  or 
Executive  order  prohibiting  discrimination  In 
employment  on  the  basis  of  an  individual's 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin; 
or  in  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  agree- 
ment under  such  law  or  Executive  order;  or 

(3)  exempt  or  relieve  any  person  from  any 
liability,  duty,  penalty,  or  punishment  under 
any  present  or  future  law  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  other  than  any 
such  law  which  purports  to  require  or  permit 
the  doing  of  any  act  which  would  be  a  dis- 
criminatory action  under  this  title. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec  511.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
on  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE    VI — REGULATORY    REFORM    AND 

SEX  NEUTRALITY 

REVIEW    OF    REGULATIONS 

Sec  601.  (a)  The  head  of  each  Federal 
administrative  agency  shall  conduct  a  review 
of  the  regvUations  of  that  agency  designed  to 
assure  that  such  regulations  are  sex  neutral. 

(b)  All  rules,  regulations,  documents,  and 
other  writings  of  Federal  administrative 
agencies  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  use 
words  that  are  neutral  as  to  gender  unless 
the  subject  matter  specifically  applies  only 
to  one  sex  or  the  words  used  do  not  result 
In  sex-based  discrimination. 

AMENDMENT  TO   TITLE    1,    UNITED  STATES   CODE 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Section  1  of  title  1  of  the 
United  Staites  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "words  Importing  the  masculine  gender 
include  the  feminine  gender  as  wrtl;". 

(b)  Title  1  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  a  new  section  la  Imzne- 
diaitely  after  section  1  thereof,  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  la.  Unless  the  Congress  specifloally 
provides  that  this  section  shall  be  inappll- 
caMe  to  a  particular  Act  or  provision,  all 
words  of  the  Act  or  provision  importing  one 
gender  include  and  apply  to  the  other  gender 
as  well.". 

TTITiE  Vn — STUDY  OP  ENFORCEMENT  OP 
ALIMONY  AND  CHILD  SUPPORT  PAY- 
MENTS 

STUDY    AUTHORIZED 

Sbc.  701.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  sball 
undertake  thorough  study  of  the  approprtato 
role  of  the  FedercU  Government  in  the  en- 
forcement of  delinquent  payments  of  ali- 
mony, child  support,  and  property  settlement 
orders  against  an  absent  spouse  or  parent, 
with  portlctilar  consideration  of — 

( 1 )  the  problems  created  by  varying  State 
and  local  Jurisdlotlons  in  the  eiufc»x;ement  of 
such  orders:  and 

(2)  the  appropriate  actions  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  take  to  assure  the 
timely  payments  of  alimony,  child  support, 
and  prt^>erty  settlements. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  a  report  of  the  study 
required  by  this  section  together  with  such 
reoommendaUons,    incUirtlng    reoommeoda- 


Uons  for  legislation,  as  tb«  Attorney  General 
de^ns  appropriate. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provlsl<:nis  of  this  secUoo. 

Dueenberger-Packwood-Hattikld    Economic 
"Bwrrrr  Act  or  1981 

title  1 — TAX  AND  RETIREMENT  MATTERS 

Individual  Retirement  Account j 
Background 

Homemakers  are  ineligible  for  retirement 
benefits  in  their  own  right.  They  are  not 
covered  by  any  employment-relatBd  retire- 
ment plans  such  as  Social  Security.  Nor  are 
they  allowed  to  establish  individual  retire- 
ment accounts. 

Under  present  law.  an  employed  person  who 
Is  not  covered  by  any  other  pension  plan — 
public  or  private — may  establish  an  Individ- 
ual Retirement  Account  (IRA).  The  individ- 
ual may  make  a  tax  deductible  contributloa 
in  an  amount  equal  to  16  percent  of  gross  in- 
come up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,500  per  year.  If 
the  eligible  individual  has  a  non-working 
spouse,  the  maximum  contribution  rises  to 
$1,760  per  year.  But  an  Individual  (I.e.  home- 
maker)  with  no  income  canTiot  establish  an 
individual  retirement  account  in  her  own 
right. 

Current  statistics  show  that  an  increasing 
number  of  women  are  entering  the  labor  mar- 
ket. It  will  naturally  follow  that  more  women 
will  be  covered  by  pension  plans  as  this  trend 
continues.  However,  there  is  no  Individual 
protection  for  women  who  choose  to  remain 
at  home,  typically  to  raise  a  family.  Under 
current  law,  a  homemaker  hSLS  no  choice  but 
to  depend  on  the  wage-earning  spouse  for 
retirement  security. 

Proposal 
This  provision  would  permit  a  non-working 
spouse  to  establish  an  individual  retirement 
account  in  her  (or  his)  own  right.  The  Income 
of  the  working  spouse  would  be  the  basis  for 
determining  the  allowable  contribution. 

The  followint;  table  illustrates  the  proposed 
chanfes: 
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This  "IRA  for  homemakers"  would  allow 
a  non-working  spKJUse  the  opportunity  to  set 
aside  a  reasonable  fund  for  retirement  years. 

This  provision,  in  effect,  recognizes  the  sta- 
tus of  the  non-working  spouse  as  an  indi- 
vidual, rather  than  the  "extension"  of  the 
working  spouse. 

In  addlUon,  we  would  provide  that  alimony 
Income  be  counted  as  compensation  income 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  maximum 
contribution  to  an  IRA.  This  amendment 
would  allow  divorced  persons  receiving  ali- 
mony to  be  able  to  set  aside  and  deduct  a 
portion  of  their  alimony  payments  as  a  con- 
tribution to  an  IRA. 

Heads  of  households 
Background 
Heads  of  households  are  unmarried  persons 
who  provide  a  homS  for  a  child  or  elderly 
parent  and  a  majority  of  support  for  that 
dependent.  They  are  usually  divorced  or  wid- 
owed women  caring  for  minor  children.  Heads 
of  households  thus  have  the  burden  of  main- 


taining a  home  and  caring  for  dependents 
without  the  advantage  of  two  wage-earning 
adults. 

Prior  to  1975,  heads  of  households  could 
use  the  standard  deduction  ( now  zero  brack- 
et amount)  used  by  married  couples. 

Beglimlng  with  the  Tax  Eleduction  Act  of 
1976,  however,  heads  of  households  have  been 
given  a  smaller  zero  bracket  amount  than 
married  couples.  Under  current  law,  heads  of 
households  are  entitled  to  a  $2,300  aero 
bracket  amount.  Married  couples  filing 
Jointly  are  entitled  to  a  $3,400  ZBA. 
Proposal 
To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  that  the  zero  bracket  amount  for 
heads  of  households  be  equal  to  that  of 
married  couples  filing  Jointly:  $3,400. 

We  should  not  place  tax  penalties  on  heads 
of  households.  They  have  even  greater  fi- 
nancial pressures  than  married  couples. 
Eighty-four  percent  of  heads  of  households 
are  women;  22.2  percent  are  non-white. 
Practically  no  heads  of  households  unlU  have 
two  earners,  yet  more  than  60  percent  of 
married  couples  have  two  earners. 

We  discriminate  against  heads  of  house- 
holds in  the  Tax  Code.  We  allow  a  smaller 
zero  bracket  amount  for  a  group  of  taxpayer* 
who  have  the  same  kinds  of  expenses,  with 
typically  lower  Incomes,  than  married 
couples.  In  1978.  the  average  Income  for  a 
head  of  household  was  $10,308;  for  married 
couples  It  was  $20,544.  Married  couples  have 
Incomes  that  average  almost  twice  that  of 
heads  of  households,  yet  heads  of  households 
have  the  same  financial  obligations  of  sup- 
porting a  dependent  and  maintaining  a 
home.  This  provision  of  our  legislation  would 
end  the  gross  discrimination  in  the  Tax  Code 
against  beads  of  households. 

Displaced  homemaken 
Background 
Displaced  homemakers  are  persons  who 
have  spent  many  years  in  the  home  caring 
for  family  members,  and  subsequently  lost 
their  source  of  support  through  separaUon. 
divorce,  death  or  disability  of  the  spouse. 
There  are  an  estimated  3J  million  displaced 
homemakers  nationwide. 

The  displaced  homemaker  finds  the  ad- 
justment process  to  their  new  lives  over- 
whelming. Most  of  them  have  few  marketable 
skills,  and  If  they  have  worked.  It  was 
usually  In  the  early  years  of  their  marriages. 
They  need  financial  sUbUlty.  training,  and 
Jobs  in  order  to  make  the  adjustment. 

The  translUon  from  homemaker  to  wage 
earner  Is  difficult  to  make,  but  ImperaUve  »o 
the  survival  of  most  women  who  find  them- 
selves suddenly  divorced,  separated  or 
widowed.  Employers  have  been  unwilling  to 
credit  displaced  homemakers  with  previous 
work  experience  or  transfer  volunteer  skllla 
into  employment  qualifications. 

Displaced  homemakers  who  can  find  Jobs 
frequenUy  setUe  for  low-skiUed,  low  pay- 
ing Jobs  which  require  lltUe  or  no  training 
and  provide  UtUe  or  no  opportunities  for 
advancement. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  bring  tbeae 
women  into  the  work  force. 
Proposal 
To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
extend  the  targeted  Jobs  tax  credit  for  Ats 
years  and  to  add  displaced  homemakers  to 
the  list  of  eligible  hlrees. 

Under  current  IBS  law.  employers  may 
elect  to  take  a  tax  credit  when  they  hire  an 
Individual  from  a  targeted  group  of  hard-to- 
employ  persons.  (Economically  disadvan- 
taged youths.  SSI  reclplente,  vocational  re- 
habilitation referrals,  economlcaUy  disad- 
vantaged Vietnam-era   veterans). 

This  tax  credit  mechanism  provides  an  In- 
centive for  employers  to  seek  out  individuals 
from  these  qualUylng  groups  for  employ- 
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ment.  Frequently,  this  incentive  results  In 
the  employment  of  trainable  persons  who 
Isck  the  credentials  and/or  job  experience 
to  land  the  Job  without  the  tax  Incentlye. 

This  Incentive  for  private  Industry  encour- 
ages employment  of  hard  to  place  individuals 
In  the  private  sector,  where  they  are  offered 
opF>ortunltles  for  training  and  upward 
mobility. 

Adding  displaced  homemakers  to  the  list 
of  eligible  hlrees  provides  an  Incentive  for 
employers  to  give  extra  consideration  to  this 
targeted  group. 

Private  peiuton  reform 
Background 

Older  women  are  the  fastest  growing  pov- 
erty group  in  America.  And  our  present  re- 
tirement income  system  does  little  to  al- 
leviate that  situation. 

Under  private  pension  systems,  women  aie 
penalized  If  they  leave  the  labor  force  to 
rear  children,  and/or  If  they  dlv<H'ce.  It  Is 
no  wonder  that  81%  of  women  over  65  not 
living  with  relatives  live  below  the  poverty 
line. 

The  1974  Employees  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  f ERISA),  was  passed  to  Insure 
that  workers  who  participate  In  pension  pro- 
grams receive  the  benefits  for  which  they  are 
eligible.  While  that  law  contains  slgrilflcant 
Improvements  for  pension  recipients  by  pro- 
viding minimum  standards  for  participation, 
vesting,  funding,  and  administration  of  pen- 
sion plans.  ERISA  falls  to  address  the  dif- 
fering needs  of  women. 

Because  employed  women  tend  to  be 
young,  work  part-time  or  part  year,  are  con- 
osntrated  In  sales  and  service  Jobs,  and  in- 
terrupt their  service  for  family  obligations, 
most  working  women  receive  no  pension  cov- 
erage. The  majority  of  employed  women  are 
not  covered  because  they  are  concentrated 
In  occupations  that  offer  no  pension  plans 
at  all.  In  fact,  only  21%  of  women  workers 
are  covered  by  pension  plans,  compared  to 
40%  of  men.  And  Just  13%  of  all  working 
women  actually  receive  their  pension  bene- 
fits. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  attempts  to  rem- 
edy some  of  these  problems. 

ProfXMal 

1.  Women  As  Workers: 

Women  In  the  30  to  34  age  bracket  have 
the  highest  labor  force  participation  rate 
among  women— 68  J  %  in  1978.  projected  to 
Increase  to  76.8%  by  1986.  Yet  existing  pen- 
sion law  fails  to  take  Into  account  the  fact 
that  women  enter  the  labor  force  at  an 
earlier  age  than  men.  This  section  of  the 
bUl  would  more  closely  equate  the  Impact 
on  the  male  and  female  segments  of  the  labor 
force  by  lowering  the  age  of  participation  In 
pension  plans  from  26  to  21.  This  would  have 
a  dramatic  imp«Mrt  on  women. 

Any  employer  who  wishes  to  get  the  Ux 
benefits  which  go  with  having  a  company 
pension  plan  must  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Secur- 
ity Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  and  the  rele- 
vant porUons  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Btlstlng  Uw  requires  employers  with  quail- 
fled  plans  to  allow  an  employee  to  partici- 
pate in  the  pension  plan  on  the  latter  of  two 
dat«:  the  day  the  employee  reaches  age  26 
or  the  day  the  employee  completes  one  year 
Vj^f  ^  eniployee  who  begins  work  at 
•ge  18.  for  example,  must  work  a  minimum 
of  seven  years  with  the  same  employer  before 
S^^v"^*  ^^J  °'  P*'^'^  partl^l'p^tio" 
M^!!!f  L^w*  ^^°  *°'*"  <*«  '»'>°«-  force  at 
M^must  work  only  one  year  for  the  same 

2.  Women  As  Mothers 

>^y  women   Uke   extended   "breaks-ln- 

tS^  f^n,'  P*"'^^'^  i<*  in  order  to 
««ato  fanuiy  responslblUUes.  Even  if  they 

S^nl^f^  "'•^  '^  •ccumuuted  before 
l-Tlng.  This  portion  of  the  bill  would  kuow 


companies  who  agreed  to  a  one -year  ma- 
ternity or  paternity  leave,  to  count  that 
period  as  a  year  of  service  for  vesting,  benefit 
and  participation  accrual. 

3.  Women  As  Wives  and  Widows: 

Because  of  inequities  that  employed 
women  face  in  the  pension  system  or  In 
careers  as  homemakers,  most  women  are 
largely  dependent  on  their  spouse's  pension 
to  ensure  adequate  retirement  income.  But 
survivors'  annuities  pay  only  if  a  set  of 
conditions  are  met.  Uklng  into  aocotmt 
marital  status,  retirement  age.  and  age  of 
death.  Because  all  of  the  specific  condlUons 
must  be  met.  only  6  to  10%  of  surviving 
spouses  actually  receive  the  benefits,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

ERISA  requires  private  pension  plans  to 
offer  optional  Joint  and  survivor  annuities. 
There  is  no  requirement,  however,  that  the 
spouse  be  consulted  or  even  informed  of  the 
wage  earner's  decision  to  terminate  the  sur- 
vivor benefit.  Because  benefiu  under  the 
Joint  plan  are  lower  in  order  to  compensate 
for  the  survivor  annuity,  many  workers  opt 
for  the  single  life  annuity  and  thus  fall  to 
provide  for  the  spouse. 

The  EcononUc  Equity  Act  states  that  the 
Joint  and  survivor  option  will  be  automatic 
unless  both  spouses  agree  in  writing  not  to 
elect  the  joint  and  survivor  option. 

Another  provision  of  the  blU  requires  that 
a  survivor's  benefit  shall  be  paid  to  the  par- 
Uclpaafs  spouse,  if  the  parUclpant  is  vested 
and  dies  before  reUrement.  This  annuity 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  the  siir- 
vlvor  would  have  received  if  the  vested  par- 
ticipant had  died  after  reUrement.  Currently. 
If  a  participant  dies  before  he  retires,  the 
survivor  benefit  can  be  withdrawn.  Many 
women  suffer  tremendously  because  of  this 
law. 

A  simUar  provision  relates  to  survivor  ben- 
oats  In  a  non-accidental  death.  The  law  pres- 
ently states  that  If  a  participant  In  a  pension 
plan  dies  from  a  non-accidental  death  with- 
in two  years  of  his  Joint  and  survivor  elec- 
tion, those  survivor  benefits  can  be  denied. 

It  Is  not  unusual  for  Individuals  stricken 
with  terminal  diseases.  like  cancer,  to  perish 
less  than  34  months  from  the  date  on  which 
the  disease  was  diagnosed.  With  heart  dis- 
ease, the  problem  Is  even  more  pronounced 
Most  heart  attacks  are  sudden,  and  unexpect- 
ed. Yet  a  legitimate  joint  and  survivor  elec- 
tion, occurring  less  than  two  years  before 
the  fatal  attack,  can  be  disregarded.  The  pro- 
vuion  eliminates  language  which  U  Incon- 
sUtent  with  the  universal  provision  of  sur- 
vivorship. 

4.  Women  As  Pormer  Spouses: 

This  provision  under  private  pensions  rec- 
ognizee marriage  as  an  economic  partnership 
and  establishes  pensions  as  a  legitimate 
property  right.  A  similar  protection  was 
granted  to  spouses  and  former  spouses  under 
the  1966  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act.  (See  Public  Pension  Reform  section  for 
complete  description.) 

Public  pension  reform 

Background 

The  plight  of  tJhe  so-called  displaced  home- 
maker  Is  becoming  well -recognized  In  a  so- 
ciety where  nearly  one  of  every  two  marriages 
ends  In  divorce.  These  divorced  or  widowed 
women  who  have  devoted  many  years  to 
maintaining  the  home  and  family  often  suf- 
fer serious  consequences  when  they  attempt 
to  gain  ouuide  employment,  or  receive  their 
rightful  pension  or  retirement  benefits. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  myth  of  the  merry 
divorcee,  only  a  few  are  wealthy.  Alimony 
la  received  by  just  4  percent  of  divorced 
women.  Furthermore.  sUtistics  indicate  Bhat 
while  89  percent  of  single-parent  families 
are  headed  by  mothers,  three-quarters  of 
tn«Me  women  received  no  chUd  support  from 
fathers.  For  even  this  minority  of  women 
alimony  and  chUd  support  are  no  substitute 
ror   a   vested   pension   interest.   Both   csms 


with    the   death   of   the   employed   or   r»- 
tlred  spouse. 

Oongreas  began  to  address  this  Issue  by 
amending  the  Social  Security  Act  In  1977 
providing  pension  benefits  to  divorced  wives 
married  10  years  or  more.  However,  even 
these  basic  protections  are  not  afforded  a 
significant  number  of  women  married  to  clvU 
service  or  military  employees  or  employees 
enrolled  In  many  private  pension  plans  For 
military  and  clvU  service  employees,  their 
spouses  do  not  automatically  receive  Social 
Security.  Thus,  they  discover  once  they  are 
divorced,  the  wives  loee  all  claim  to  retire- 
ment pay  and  survivor's  benefits,  as  well  as 
any  right  to  health  Insurance  benefits. 

A  recent  victim  of  this  policy  as  It  per- 
tains to  the  U.S.  government's  Foreign  Serv- 
ice was  Jane  Dubs,  who  served  beside  Adolph 
Dubs  for  30  years  until  their  divorce  In  1976 
When  Mr.  Dubs  was  killed  while  serving  as 
Ambassador  to  Afghanistan  In  1979.  she  was 
refused  any  part  of  his  survivor's  benefits. 
Instead,  the  money  went  to  the  second  Mrs 
Dubs,  his  wife  of  only  three  years.  This  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  first  Mrs.  Dubs  like 
most  Foreign  Service  homemakers  was  a  vital 
resource,  enriching  the  overseas  communlUes 
with  thousands  of  hours  of  donated  services 
as  a  foreign  emissary's  wife. 

Cultural,  legal  and  linguistic  barriers,  as 
well  as  the  constant  international  mobility 
of  her  husband's  Job  prevent  the  Foreign 
Service  wife  from  seeking  employment  out- 
side the  home.  Yet  divorced  Foreign  Service 
wives,  after  long  years  of  unpaid  government 
service  abroad,  have  no  employment  record, 
no  modem  skills,  no  social  security,  no  shared 
annuity,  no  survivor  benefits,  and  often  ex- 
horbltantly  expensive  medical  Insurance. 

Fortunately,  this  situation  was  remedied 
with  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  in  September  1980.  which 
was  Introduced  by  Congresswoman  Schroeder 
and  myself. 

Proposal 
Included  In  the  Economic  Equity  package 
Is  legislation  similar  to  that  In  the  Foreign 
Service  Act.  which  will  help  address  the  In- 
equities faced  by  divorced  and  widowed 
spouses  of  ClvU  Service  and  military  em- 
ployees. 
The  provision  would : 

Entitle  women  who  were  married  to  civil 
service  or  military  employees  for  at  least  10 
years  the  right  to  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  ben- 
efits earned  during  marriage.  This  provision 
Is  subject  to  court  review  and  modification, 
depending  on  the  divorce  settlement.  How- 
ever, the  legislation  demands  that  courts 
must  view  pensions  as  a  valid  property  right. 
Many  have  not  done  so  in  the  past.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  of  these  women  find  that  the  re- 
tiree walks  away  from  the  divorce  with  a  full 
retirement  plan  and  health  Insurance,  while 
the  spouse  walks  away  with  nothing.  Fur- 
thermore, even  In  cases  where  the  courts  have 
awarded  partial  retirement  benefits,  no  court 
has  considered  the  survivor's  benefit  as  prop- 
erty to  which  the  former  spouse  is  entitled. 
Bdandate  survivor's  benefits  imless  the 
spouse  and  former  spouse  choose  to  waive 
receipt  of  such.  Currently,  an  employee  may 
opt  out  of  survivor's  benefits  already  agreed 
to,  without  notification  of  the  spouse  or 
former  spouse.  This  legislation  woiUd  require 
that  employee  and  spouse  or  former  spouse 
(If  any)  agree  In  writing  to  forego  the  sur- 
vivor's benefit  plan. 

These  proposals  wlU  not  cost  the  taxpayer 
additional  funds.  Rather,  they  will  allow  a 
fair  redistribution  of  retirement  and  survlv- 
vor's  benefits  between  the  partners  In  mar- 
riage. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  these  outdated  laws  have 
been  hardest  on  the  woman  who  devotes  her- 
self entirely  to  the  role  of  mother  and  home- 
maker.  It  Is  imconsclonable  that  they  should 
be  "rewarded"  in  this  manner.  Certainly.  It 
la  time  we  viewed  marriage  as  an  economic 
partnerablp. 
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rmj!  n — day  cake  program 
Backgroimd 

The  role  of  women  in  the  labor  mtirket. 
and  Its  subsequent  effects  on  the  pattern  of 
family  life  in  America,  has  changed  drama- 
tically over  the  past  twenty  years. 

At  present,  more  than  half  the  children 
under  18  years  of  age  In  the  United  States 
have  mothers  In  the  labor  force.  Our  coun- 
try's most  prevalent  family  type  Is  now  the 
two-parent,  two-wage  earner  family.  If  we 
add  to  this  group  the  many  single-parent 
families  la  which  the  sole  parent  (most 
likely  a  woman)  works,  then  the  "typical" 
American  family  In  the  1980's  Is  the  one  with 
working  parents. 

These  statistics  suggest  the  ever-growing 
demand  for  quality  day  care  for  our  nation's 
children.  As  more  mothers  of  young  children 
enter  the  work  force,  more  children  are  In 
need  of  quality  care.  We  need  more,  and  bet- 
ter, quality  day  care  facilities.  We  need  child 
care  centers  at  places  of  employment,  where 
parents  can  be  close  to  their  pre-school  chil- 
dren. And  we  need  to  create  incentives  for 
employers  to  provide  child  care  and  cover 
child  care  costs  for  employees. 
Proposal  1 

To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  employers  to  provide  child  care  assist- 
ance as  a  tax-free  fringe  benefit  to  em- 
ployees. Under  current  law.  employers  may 
offer  a  variety  of  tax-free  fringe  benefits  to 
employees — health  insurance,  legal  Insur- 
ance, educational  ex;>enses.  life  Insurance. 

This  child  care  assistance  fringe  benefit 
would  be  provided  In  the  form  of  a  direct 
payment,  by  an  employer,  for  child  care  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  an  employee.  Or  It  could 
take  the  form  of  child  care  services  provided 
by  an  employer  to  the  employee. 

This  section  of  the  Economic  Equity  Act 
seeks  to  encourage  a  non-governmental  solu- 
tion to  a  major  family  economic  concern. 

Ttie  premise  embodied  in  this  proposal  Is 
that  private  employers  should  be  encouraged 
to  provide  child  care  benefits  for  employees. 

ESnployer-provlded  day  care  can  be  very 
effective  In  answering  the  needs  of  working 
parents.  It  provides  a  secure  environment  for 
children,  close  to  their  parents.  And  It  en- 
courages the  establishment  of  new.  quality 
facilities  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  partic- 
ular work  force. 

Prc^osal  2 

Ciirrent  law  allows  a  tax  credit  of  20  per- 
cent of  expenses  for  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren under  age  15  and  spouses  or  other  de- 
pendents who  are  Incapable  of  self -care,  pro- 
vided the  expense  Is  Incurred  to  enable  the 
taxpayer  to  be  gainfully  «nployed  or  In 
active  search  of  gainful  employment. 

The  maximum  amount  creditable  annu- 
ally Is  $2 .OCX)  for  one  dependent  (that  Is.  a 
credit  of  $400)  and  $4,000  for  the  care  of  two 
or  more  dependents  (a  credit  of  $800) .  The 
credit  Is  not  refundable. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  creates  a  sliding 
scale  refundable  tax  credit  between  20  per- 
cent and  60  percent.  People  whose  adjusted 
gross  Income  Is  $10,000  could  claim  the  fuU 
60  percent  tax  credit.  A  $30,000  adjusted 
gross  Income  would  receive  a  20  percent  child 
care  credit. 

In  addition  to  the  sliding  scale,  taxpayers 
with  an  adjusted  gross  Income  of  $10.(X)0 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  their  refundable 
credit  on  a  monthly  or  quarterly  basis. 

Finally,  this  provision  wo\ild  Increase  the 
maximum  amount  creditable  annually  to 
$2,500  for  one  dependent  and  $5,000  for  two 
or   more  dependents. 

TITLE   m ARMED    FORCES 

Backgroimd 
The  number  of  women  choosing  military 
service  as  a  career  option  has  Increased  dra- 
matically  In    recent    yeeirs.   The   percentage 
of  women  In  military  service  Increased  one 


hundred  percent — from  1.08%  to  7.6% — 
between  1968  and  1980.  In  absolute  numbers, 
women  In  the  military  Increased  from 
38.000  in  1968  to  150.000  In  1980.  By  1986, 
that  number  will  swell  by  an  additional 
80.000  to  11.9%  of  the  military  forces. 

Guaranteeing  equality  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity Is  as  important  In  the  public  sector 
as  In  the  private  sector,  and  the  military  Is 
an  Important  segment  of  public  sector  em- 
ployment. Women  who  volunteer  their  time 
In  the  country's  service  deserve  the  same 
benefits,  and  promotional  opportunities  as 
their  counterparts.  Unfortunately.  Federal 
statutes  governing  military  benefits  and  pro- 
motion have  been  one  of  the  prime  examples 
of  sex  discrimination  in  the  VS.  Code. 

Reforms  signed  Into  law  in  1980  Isolated 
and  eliminated  80  separate  statutory  sec- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Code  which  denied  eco- 
nomic equality  to  women  in  military  service. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  failed  to  resolve 
four  Important  Instances  of  economic  dis- 
crimination in  military  service.  The  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act  Addresses  these  remaining 
provisions. . 

Proposal 

1.  Pour  sections  of  the  Code  specify  pro- 
motions procedures  for  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  officers,  dlstlngulsblng  be- 
tween situations  in  which  "male  otiicers" 
shall  be  recommended  for  protnotlon  and 
those  in  which  "female  officers"  shall  be 
rejommended.  The  Economic  Equity  Act 
eliminates  these  distinctions. 

2.  Current  law  grants  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  special  authority  to  eliminate  women 
officers  from  active  duty  stat\is  In  the  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Separate  provi- 
sions governing  the  elimination  of  women 
officers  has  no  place  in  the  Code.  Women  Re- 
serve officers  should  be  eliminated  from 
active  status  under  the  same  relative  condi- 
tions that  would  require  the  retirement  or 
discharge  of  a  male  officer  on  the  active  list. 
The  Economic  Equity  Act  eliminates  this 
distinction. 

3.  Current  law  establishes  special  rules  foe 
distributing  the  assets  of  deceased  members 
of  the  Air  Force  and  Army.  As  remarkable  as 
It  may  seem,  present  law  gives  preference,  as 
distributees,  to  sons  over  daughters,  to  fath- 
ers over  mothers,  and  to  brothers  over  sis- 
ters. The  Economic  Equity  Act  removes  these 
preferences  by  creating  a  distribution  for- 
mula based  on  three  classes — children,  par- 
ents, siblings 

4.  The  fourth  proposal  o*  the  Economic 
Equity  Act  requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  Congress  con- 
cerning the  status  of  women  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  report  must  include  statistics 
on 

a.  the  number  of  women  serving  on  active 
duty  and  Reserve; 

b.  the  distribution  of  women  by  grade: 

c.  the  number  of  promotions  by  grade  for 
women: 

d.  the  military  speclaUtles  held  by  women: 

e.  the  types  of  duty  assignments  given  to 
women. 

The  report  must  also  Include  recommen- 
dations on  actions  necessary  to  Mlminate 
discrimination  based  on  sex  in  promotion 
and  economic  benefits. 

TrrtX    IV ESTATE   TAX    ON    ACRICUI.TURAI.   PROP- 

ERTT  AND  FARM  LOANS 


Background 

The  average  life  span  of  a  woman  in 
America  exceeds  the  life  span  of  a  man  by 
nearly  eight  years.  The  failure  of  the  Federal 
Elstate  Tax  to  adequately  consider  this  social 
and  biological  fact  has  brought  untold  hard- 
ship to  rural  women  throughout  the  United 
States. 

A  family  farm  Is  a  special  economic  unit. 
It  merges  the  concepts  of  home  and  business, 
and  success  In  each  of  these  asp>ects  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  farm.  Unfortunately, 


the  Federal  Estate  Tax  falls  to  reflect  this 
reality. 

The  survlylng-  spouse — normally  a  wom- 
an— has  to  find  a  way  to  pay  an  estate  tax 
levied  against  the  highest  commercial  use  of 
the  land,  rather  than  Its  actual  use.  There 
are  exceptions,  but  to  qxialify,  a  spouse  must 
establish  that  she  "materially  participated" 
In  the  management  of  the  farm.  No  one  who 
lived  on  a  farm  would  question  the  material 
participation  of  a  farm  wife.  But  under  pres- 
ent law.  she  Is  often  deemed  to  have  no  con- 
tribution unless  she  actually  managed  the 
farm,  or  made  a  financial  contribution  to  It. 

This  Ignores  the  reality  of  the  "family 
farm"  style.  The  word  "family"  Is  as  essen- 
tial as  the  word  "farm",  and  labors  to  yield 
a  stckble  family  are  as  Important  as  labors  to 
increasa  the  yield  of  the  land. 

It  Is  essential  to  revise  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations contnrillng  assessment  of  the  Estate 
Tax   to  remove   the  implied   bias  against   a 
woman's  contribution  to  the  farm. 
Proposal 

1.  Present  tax  law  requires  that  farm  prop- 
erty be  assessed  for  taxation  at  Its  highest 
possible  use.  In  other  words,  farm  property 
is  taxed  as  If  It  were  the  location  of  an  office 
building,  a  shopping  center,  housing  develop- 
ment, or  some  similar  commercial  use.  In  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  Congress  granted 
limited  relief  by  permitting  up  to  $500,000 
In  farm  property  to  be  taxed  at  special  valu- 
ation (I.e..  its  value  as  farm  land  rather 
than  commercial  property)  If  certain  strin- 
gent conditions  were  met.  But  with  the  rapid 
increase  in  land  values  over  the  past  five 
years,  the  benefit  of  this  $500,000  exemption 
has  been  rapidly  eroding.  The  Eoonomic 
Equity  Act  adopts  the  principle  that  land 
used  as  farm  land  should  be  taxed  as  farm 
land.  It  removes  the  $500,000  "cap"  and  taxes 
all  farm  land  qualifying  for  special  valua- 
tl<Hi  on  Its  actual  value  as  farm  land. 

2.  The  "special  use  valuation"  rule  has  been 
of  previous  little  help  to  farm  widows  because 
criteria  used  to  determine  eligibility  grants 
no  credence  to  the  noneconomlc  contribu- 
tion of  a  farm  wife.  To  qualify  for  special 
valuation,  either  the  heir  and/or  the  dece- 
dent must  have  "materially  participated"  In 
the  conduct  of  the  farm  for  five  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  decedent's  and  continually 
subsequent  the  decedent's  death,  save  a 
three-year  grace  period.  The  IRS  has  defined 
material  participation  as.  in  effect,  economic 
participation.  The  result?  Material  participa- 
tion discriminates  entirely  against  women 
and  senior  citizen  farmers. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  makes  sereral 
significant  changes  in  the  material  partici- 
pation requirement. 

First,  the  bill  provides  that  the  material 
participation  reqxiirement  need  only  be  met 
until  the  date  upon  which  the  decedent  re- 
tires or  becomes  disabled.  Because  the  pres- 
ent statute  refers  to  material  participation 
during  an  elg^t-year  period  ending  on  the 
date  of  death,  the  lower  estate  tax  is  unavail- 
able for  the  estate  of  a  decedent  who  may 
have  materially  participated  in  the  farm,  but 
who  retired  or  became  disabled  more  than 
three  years  before  his  or  her  death.  Clearly, 
present  law  discriminates  against  the  elderiy 
and  disabled  farmer.  This  bill,  therefore, 
looks  to  the  date  of  retirement  or  disaMlity, 
rather  than  the  date  of  death,  for  purposes 
of  the  material  participation  test. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  an  "active  man- 
agement" test,  rather  than  a  nutterial  partic- 
ipation test,  with  respect  to  farm  or  other 
business  real  property  Included  in  the  grass 
estate  if  the  property  had  been  inherited 
from  a  spouse  and  had  qualified  for  special 
valuation  in  that  spouse's  estate.  "AcUre 
management"  is  defined  to  mean  the  making 
of  management  decisions  of  a  business,  other 
than  the  dally  operating  decisions.  Often  a 
surviviiig  spouse  who  did  not  "materially 
participate"  during  the  lifetime  of  the  de- 
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cedent  will  become  Involved  In  the  operation 
of  tbe  farm  or  business  After  the  decedent's 
death,  but  may  not  actually  "materially  par- 
ticipate" In  the  business.  Currently,  the  lower 
estate  tax  Is  unavailable  for  the  estate  of  a 
■urvlvlng  spouse  who  does  not  materially 
participate  for  a  period  of  three  years  after 
the  decedent's  death. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  that  an  agent  of  the 
qualified  heir  may  engage  in  the  active  man- 
agement of  the  farm  or  where  the  qualified 
heir  was  a  surviving  spouse  of  the  decedent, 
a  minor,  a  student  or  Is  disabled  in  tbe  case 
of  other  property  where  an  agent  Is  employed. 
This  is  designed  to  alevlate  perceived  prob- 
lems of  surviving  spouses  and  minor  or  dis- 
abled relatives  (and  relatives  of  the  decedent 
who  are  students).  Such  persons  might  de- 
sire to  maintain  ownership  of  the  business  or 
farm  and  continue  active  management 
through  an  agent,  but  not  "materially  partic- 
ipate" In  the  operation  of  the  business. 

3.  The  Economic  Equity  Act  raises  the  ex- 
isting »175.00O  exemption  from  esUte  taxa- 
tion to  $600,000.  This  would  lift  the  gross  of 
estate  taxation  from  94  percent  of  all  es- 
tates— at  a  cost  of  about  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  federal  revenues. 

4.  In  early  1980.  the  interest  rate  on  de- 
ferred estate  tax  payments  Jumped  from  6 
percent  to  12  percent.  The  impact  of  this 
change  on  families  struggling  to  meet  tax 
payments  has  been  extremely  severe,  and  the 
net  gain  to  the  federal  government  minimal. 
The  EEA  would  return  the  interest  rate  on 
deferred  payments  to  the  lower  of  6  percent 
or  75  percent  of  prime.  This  is  consistent 
with  a  tax  policy  designed  to  encourage  con- 
tinued family  farm  ownership,  rather  than 
discourage  it. 

TTTLB    V — NON-DISCRIMINATION    IN    INSITKANCE 

Despite  progress  in  combatting  sex  dis- 
crimination in  American  society  over  the 
past  decade,  significant  gaps  remain.  Per- 
haps none  is  so  large  and  pervasive  as  that 
discrimination  which  occurs  in  the  insurance 
marketplace. 

This  provision  recognizes  a  national  policy 
which  has  been  appropriately  reaffirmed  over 
the  past  20  years :  That  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin  is  unfair  and  unlawful.  In  the  pro- 
posed Non-Dlscrlmlnation  in  Insurance  Act, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Economic  Equity  Act, 
that  poUcy  is  stated.  As  it  should  be;  for  it  is 
fxmdamentally  unfair  to  stereotype  individ- 
uals on  these  bases.  Different  and  unequal 
treatment  of  like  individuals  cannot  be  tol- 
erated In  the  employment  sector.  Neither 
can  it  be  tolerated  In  the  insurance  market- 
place. 

In  the  abstract,  continuation  of  discrim- 
inatory policies  In  insurance  is  discouraging. 
But  in  its  practical  ramifications,  it  is  even 
more  distressing.  For  in  an  era  in  which  over 
40  percent  of  the  workforce  is  women — and 
some  60%  of  those  women  work  out  of  eco- 
nomic need — denial  of  access  to  Insurance 
at  fair  rates  can  have  severe  economic  con- 
sequences. 

For  example,  today  there  are  reported  to  be 
7.7  million  stngle-parent  families  headed  by 
women.  These  families  are  wholly  dependent 
on  females  for  financial  support.  Tet.  the 
availabUlty  and  scope  of  instirance  for  them 
are  minimized  and  the  rates  often  maxi- 
mized because  of  their  sex.  This  policy  can 
effectively  prohibit  women  from  achieving 
the  basic  insulation  from  financial  loss  which 
is  the  benefit  of  insurance. 

This  U  only  one  example  of  the  effects  of 
a  sex-based  classification  in  insurance.  Cited 
here  are  a  few  others  as  they  occur  in  various 
types  of  insurance: 

In  dlsabiUty.  many  types  of  insurance 
benefits  available  to  men  are  not  available 
to  women.  While  coverage  has  Improved  over 
the  past  few  years,  in  some  states,  disability 
coverage  U  not  avaUabls  to  women  on  any 


terms,  at  any  price.  In  other  states  where  it 
is  available,  its  cost  is  significantly  greater. 
In  health,  waiting  periods  are  visually 
much  longer  for  women,  and  benefit  periods 
shorter.  According  to  a  report  on  sex  dis- 
crimination in  Insurance  prepared  by  the 
Women's  Equity  Action  League,  It  is  not  »in- 
common  to  find  that,  despite  higher  pre- 
miums paid  by  women,  the  benefits  they  re- 
ceive are  much  lower.  Pregnancy  coverage, 
despite  its  centrallty  to  women's  Insurance 
needs,  is  often  unavailable. 

In  life  Insurance,  coverage  for  women  is 
often  limited  in  scope  and  availability.  Cer- 
tain options,  commonly  available  to  men, 
have  been  restricted  to  women. 

The  same  Justification  for  differential 
rates  can  be  made  for  discrimination  against 
blacks  because  white  persons  as  a  group  have 
a  longer  life  expectancy  than  black  persons 
as  a  group.  However,  such  discrimination  Is 
now,  and  should  be,  totally  rejected. 

It  must  be  understood  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  basing  a  life  insxirance  p>olicy  on 
longevity.  However,  if  sex  is  the  only  crite- 
rion used  to  determine  longevity,  it  is  clearly 
unfair  and  relatively  unreliable.  Instead  of 
merging  sex  with  all  the  other  criteria  ef- 
fecting life  expectancy,  tbe  Industry  has 
chosen  to  concentrate  exclusively  on  It.  The 
Industry  has  virtually  ignored  other,  more 
accurate  classification  criteria,  such  as  smok- 
ing habits,  family  health  history,  physical 
condition,  recreational  and  occupational  ac- 
tivities. 

Recent  Investigations  have  demonstrated 
that  some  employer-sponsored  life  insurance 
charged  women  more  for  pension  coverage 
on  the  assumption  they  would  live  longer, 
but  charged  them  as  much  as  men  for  life 
Insurance.  They  thus  ignored  sex  differences 
when  they  would  have  helped  women.  Ac- 
cording to  a  study  completed  by  Dr.  Charles 
Laycock,  a  University  of  Chicago  law  pro- 
fessor, some  companies  make  a  smaller  al- 
lowance for  sex  differences  in  life  Insurance, 
where  the  difference  helps  women,  than  in 
annuities,  where  the  difference  helps  men. 

Two  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
so-called  Manhart  decision,  ruled  It  unlaw- 
ful to  treat  "Individuals  as  simply  compo- 
nents of  a  racial,  relieious,  sexual  or  national 
class".  While  this  ruling  applies  only  to  em- 
ployer-operated Insurance  plans,  the  pro- 
p>osed  bill  expands  the  prohibition  to  pri- 
vate and  Individual  plans,  as  well. 

The  Insurance  industry  has  claimed  that 
some  19  states  have  already  adopted  a  model 
regulation  of  the  National  Association  of  In- 
surance Commissioners  which  supp>osedly 
accomplishes  the  same  objective  as  this  leg- 
islation. Thus,  the  need  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion Is  eliminated,  according  to  the  indus- 
try. 

However,  this  model  regulation  does  not 
touch  on  the  aspects  of  disparate  rates  and 
benefits — merely  availability  and  scope.  And 
even  this  incomplete  regulation  was  wa- 
tered-down further  by  several  of  the  19 
states  which  eventually  adopted  it.  If  It  is 
discovered  that  the  states  are  indeed  doing 
their  Jobs  with  respect  to  offering  fair  and 
Just  instirance  policies  and  rates,  and  en- 
forcing such,  I  would  have  no  hesitancy  to 
withdraw  my  support  for  this  legislation. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  the  states 
to  adopt  nondiscriminatory  policies. 

It  Is  Important  to  stress  here  that  the 
Nondiscrimination  in  Insurance  Act  will  In 
no  way  remove  authority  from  the  states  to 
regulate  the  insurance  industry.  No  federal 
mechanism  for  administration  or  enforce- 
ment Is  established,  and  not  one  bureaucrat 
would  spring  into  being  as  a  result  of  this 
bill. 

Classification  by  sex  is  clearly  not  a  busi- 
ness necessity,  as  some  parts  of  '-he  insur- 
ance industry  would  have  us  believe,  it  was 
adopted  by  the  industry  only  30  years  ago  as 
a  convenient,  though  Incomplete,  method  of 
classifying  risks.  While  it  may  require  minor 
cost  adjustments  in  some  policies  and  prac- 


tices, such  an  argument  cannot  t>e  used  as  a 
defense  for  discrimination. 

Again,  researchers  have  helped  dispel  a 
myth  commonly  touted  by  the  insurance 
industry;  that  if  sex  differences  are  Ignored, 
one  sex  will  subsidize  the  other,  the  subsi- 
dizing sex  will  quit  buying  Insurance,  throw- 
ing off  the  necessary  balance  in  insurance 
pools.  If  that  were  true,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Laycock.  we  would  have  encountered 
the  same  problems  with  respect  to  all  the 
other  groups  for  which  the  Insurance  indus- 
try does  not  compute  separate  actuarial 
tables. 

We  have  discussed  previously  the  dlfferen- 
Ual  in  longevity  statistics  between  blacks 
and  whites.  But  whites  have  not  quit  buying 
life  Insurance.  Rich  people  live  longer  than 
poor  people,  but  rich  people  have  not  quit 
buying  life  insurance.  The  difference  in  life 
expectancy  between  highly  and  poorly  edu- 
cated women  U  greater  than  the  difference 
between  the  sexes,  but  educated  women  have 
not  quit  buying  life  insurance.  The  differ- 
ence in  life  expectancy  between  married  and 
single  men  is  greater  than  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sexes,  but  married  men  have  not 
quit  buying  life  insurance. 

These  and  other  examples  demonstrate 
that  differences  in  group  averaged  of  this 
magnitude  do  not  cause  many  members  of 
the  lower  risk  group  to  go  uninsured,  and 
no  unmanageable  problems  result.  Where 
unisex  automobile  insurance  is  used,  as  it 
has  been  in  three  states,  it  has  worked;  no 
unmanageable  problems  result,  and  rate 
changes  between  the  sexes  have  been  insig- 
nificant. 

I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  not  require 
the  pressure  of  the  Courts,  of  civil  rights 
and  women's  groups,  and  of  public  opinion 
to  convince  the  insurance  industry  to  treat 
its  policyholders  without  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex.  Support  of  a  significant 
number  and  type  of  groups  representing  the 
public.  Including  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women,  as  weU  as  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  are  supportilve 
of  this  legislation.  I  will  use  that  support  to 
help  assure  that  a  policy  adopted  by  Con- 
gress some  16  years  ago  will  also  be  applied 
in  the  insurance  marketplace. 

TITLE    VI — RECntATORT    SErOKM 

Proposal 
To  require  the  head  of  each  federal  ad- 
ministrative agency  to  conduct  a  review  of 
agency  regulations,  to  rewrite  those  which 
make  sex-based  distinctions  so  that  they  are 
sex  neutral,  and  to  refrain  from  promulgat- 
ing future  regulations  which  contain  distinc- 
tions refiectlng  unequal  treatment  of  men 
and  women. 

This  section  wovild  codify  a  Presidential 
directive  of  August  26,  1977,  requiring  all 
executive  departments  and  agencies  to  iden- 
tify "regulations,  guidelines,  programs,  and 
policies  which  result  In  unequal  treatment 
based  on  sex  and  to  develop  proposals  to 
change  any  laws,  regulations  and  policies 
which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex." 
Compliance  with  the  directive  has  been  un- 
even, but  many  agencies  have  made  impres- 
sive gains. 

The  Justice  Department  Task  Force  on  Sex 
Discrimination  has  made  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  Federal  Code,  and  isolated 
several  hundred  regulations  containing 
meaningful  gender-based  distinctions. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  gives  the  Presi- 
dential directive  the  force  of  law.  It  pro- 
vides a  permanent  mandate  to  agencies,  and 
requires  administrators  to  use  the  regula- 
tory process  to  reform  discriminatory  regula- 
tions within  their  purview.  It  will  signifi- 
cantly strengthen  the  hand  of  tbe  Justice 
Department  In  carrying  out  its  oversight 
function. 
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ITTLK  Vn 8TUDT  Or  ENTOBCEMENT  OF  ALIMONT 

AND   CHILD    SUPl>OBT    PATMINT8 

Background 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  on  the 
number  of  women  unable  to  collect  the  child 
support  or  alimony  rights  they  received  in 
dissolution  of  marriage.  But  pilot  studies 
from  1979  suggest  that  child  support  pay- 
ments remain  uncollected  in  a  staggering  22 
pwcent  of  all  divorces. 

Ftor  tens  of  thousands  of  divorced  women, 
particularly  those  with  young  children,  the 
alternative  to  alimony  and  child  support  is 
welfare. 

■Varying  state  laws,  and  the  problems  in- 
volved in  pursuing  a  defaulting  spouse  across 
state  and  Jurisdictional  lines  are  at  the  heart 
of  the  problem. 

Proposal 

To  direct  the  Department  of  Justice  to  un- 
dertake a  study  of  the  problems  created  by 
varying  state  laws  In  the  enforcement  of 
child  support,  alimony  and  property  settle- 
ment decrees. 

The  Department  is  directed  to  define  the 
scope  of  the  problem,  analyze  the  issues  it 
presents,  and  make  f>olicy  recommendations. 

Mrs.  KASSEBADM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  extremely  pleased  to  add  my  name 
to  the  Women's  Economic  Equity  Act  of 
1981.  This  measure  is  designed  to  cor- 
rect a  number  of  features  of  current  law 
which  work  to  the  detriment  of  women. 
Over  the  years.  Congress  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  eliminating 
provisions  of  the  law  which  overtly  dis- 
criminate against  wcHnen,  and  this  meas- 
ure contributes  to  this  ongoing  effort. 
More  importantly,  this  bill  addresses 
provisions  of  the  law  which  have  the 
practical  effect  of  treating  women  in- 
equitably. We  are  only  now  beginning  to 
realize  that  many  laws  which  are  gender 
neutral  on  their  face  have,  in  fact,  a  dis- 
proportionate impact  on  women. 

In  most  cases,  these  laws  are  based  on 
assumptions  which — in  a  growing  num- 
ber of  instances — do  not  hold  true  today. 
Unfortunately,  legislative  modifications 
to  reflect  changing  circumstances  are 
often  slow  in  the  making.  The  Women's 
EcoiKwnic  Equity  Act  constitutes  an  im- 
portant step  toward  updating  outmoded 
provisions  of  the  law  as  they  pertain  to 
women. 

Por  example,  our  perceptions  about 
the  role  of  wMnen  in  our  economic  life 
have  imdergone  significant  change.  In 
large  part,  this  change  is  due  to  increas- 
ing female  participation  in  the  paid  labor 
force.  However,  we  are  beginning  to 
acknowledge  that  unpaid  work  in  the 
home  and  community  also  has  substan- 
tial economic  value. 

In  addition,  we  are  finding  that  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  divorce  rate  over 
the  recent  past  has  a  decidedly  negative 
economic  impact  on  women.  This  trend 
has  significant  public  policy  implications 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  pli^t  of 
older  divorced  women  who  have  spent 
their  adult  years  as  homemakers,  but 
also  with  respect  to  younger  women  who 
generally  receive  custody  over  minor 
children.  As  a  rule,  child  support  pay- 
ments are  quite  small  and  even  non- 
existent in  a  substantial  percentage  of 
cases.  A  parallel  trend,  explained  in  part 
by  the  increase  in  the  incidence  of  di- 
vorce, is  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
female-headed  households.  Between  1970 
and  1977,  the  number  of  such  households 


increased  by  35  percent.  In  1977,  house- 
holds headed  by  women  constituted  ap- 
proximately 47  percent  of  all  poc«- 
families. 

We  are  also  beginning  to  recognize 
that  the  financial  problems  associated 
with  aging  are  very  much  the  problems 
of  women.  The  U.S.  population  as  a  whole 
is  growing  older,  witii  the  most  rapid 
growth  occurring  among  women  in  the 
65  or  older  age  group.  We  must  begin 
now  to  prepare  for  the  challenges  which 
will  be  presented  by  demograjAic 
changes  projected  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Already  we  face  a  situation 
where  older  women  as  a  group  are  among 
the  very  poorest  in  our  society. 

Taking  all  these  factors  into  consid- 
eration, the  economic  focus  of  this  legis- 
lation is  both  appropriate  and  timely. 
This  measure  represents  an  important 
step  toward  making  our  laws  more  sen- 
sitive and  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  women.  Senator  Durkh- 
BERGER  has  already  discussed  the  major 
provisions  of  this  legislation,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  be  repetitive.  However,  I 
would  like  to  highlight  a  couple  of  the 
thrusts  of  the  measure  in  which  I  have 
a  particular  interest. 

First,  this  bill  contains  several  pro- 
visions designed  to  improve  retirement 
income  and  pension  coverage  of  women. 
Both  working  women  and  hom«nakers 
experience  a  number  of  problems  in 
making  adequate  provision  for  retire- 
ment. Obviously,  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  these  difficulties  exist,  not  all  of 
which  can  be  addressed  by  a  single  piece 
of  legislation.  However,  by  expanding  in- 
stances in  which  women  may  build  pen- 
sion and  retirement  credits  and  by  offer- 
ing additional  protection  to  surviving 
and  divorced  spouses,  this  measure  be- 
gins the  process  of  change.  In  my  view, 
it  is  essential  that  we  start  now  to  re- 
form our  retirement  income  systems  in  a 
way  which  will  assure  that  younger 
women  will  not  be  faced  in  their  later 
years  with  the  economic  hardships  now 
experienced  by  many  older  women. 

Another  general  concern  addressed  by 
this  legislation  is  the  impact  of  Federal 
estate  tax  policies  on  older  women.  Last 
month,  I  chaired  a  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  which  ex- 
amined this  issue.  The  theme  which  re- 
curred throughout  all  of  the  testimony 
presented  was  the  fact  that  the  farm 
woman  face.*;  a  nearly  impossible  task  in 
"proving"  that  her  work  has  been  of  any 
value  at  all  to  the  operation.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  farm  women  are  forced  to 
sell  all  or  a  portion  of  their  farm  prop- 
erty simply  to  pay  estate  taxes.  Women 
who  inherit  small  family  businesses  ex- 
perience similar  difficulties.  Clearly,  our 
current  estate  tax  poUcies  are  not  good 
for  women,  and  they  are  not  good  for 
America's  family  farm  and  small  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

I  have  introduced  separate  legislation 
to  address  this  and  other  concerns  I  have 
with  respect  to  estate  taxes.  There  is 
obviously  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  cor- 
recting current  inequities  in  this  area, 
and  I  am  optimistic  that  we  can  develop 
a  workable  solution  as  further  attention 
is  given  to  the  various  approaches  which 
have  been  suggested. 


In  closing.  I  want  to  commend  Sena- 
tor DuRENBERGER  for  hls  eSorts  in  de- 
signing this  legislation.  I  am  extremely 
supportive  of  the  goals  of  this  measure 
and  look  forward  to  participating  in  the 
process  of  refining  and  expanding  the 
options  presented.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding the  impetus  for  positive  and  prac- 
tical changes  in  current  laws,  this  legis- 
lation will  also  serve  to  generate  think- 
ing about  other  ways  in  which  its  goals 
might  be  furthered. 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  clearly, 
m  economically  difficult  times,  it  is  often 
the  woman — as  homemaker  or  employee, 
widow  or  divorcee — who  suffers  most. 

Even  now,  in  the  most  developed  coun- 
try in  the  world:  American  women,  53 
percent  of  the  population,  still  are  not 
the  equals  of  men  before  tbe  law. 

Women  earn  only  59  percent  of  what 
men  earn.  Of  the  441  occupations  listed 
by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  women  are 
concentrated  primarily  in  the  20  lowest- 
paid  job  classifications. 

The  economic  plight  of  today's  Ameri- 
can woman  is  even  greater  than  it  was 
a  few  decades  ago.  In  the  last  50  years, 
the  number  of  families  headed  by  women 
has  tripled.  Almost  1  family  in  3 
is  headed  by  a  woman,  compared  to  about 
1  in  18  headed  by  a  man. 

One  out  of  three  of  these  families 
which  depend  on  women  for  their  sole 
source  of  support,  live  below  the  poverty 
line.  This  figure  compares  to  1  out  of  19 
husband -wife  families,  and  1  out  of  9 
maintained  solely  by  vasn.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Economic  Opportunity: 
AU  other  things  being  equal.  If  the  propor- 
tion of  the  poor  who  are  in  female-headed 
famlUes  were  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as 
It  did  from  1967  to  1977.  they  would  comprise 
100  percent  of  the  poverty  population  by 
about  the  year  2000. 

Today,  women  are  42  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  yet  they  comprise  over  66 
percent  of  the  people  living  in  poverty 

Older  women,  the  fastest  growing  pov- 
erty group  in  America,  suffer  imder  in- 
equitable social  security  and  pension 
laws. 

Despite  their  tremendous  c<mtribution 
to  home  and  family,  homemakers  have  no 
legal  or  economic  status,  and  little  or  no 
protection  upon  retirement  or  disability. 
In  many  States,  and  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, laws  on  support,  poverty,  pen- 
sions, divorce,  and/or  inheritance  dis- 
criminate against  the  homemaker. 

In  order  to  help  remedy  these  inequi- 
ties, I  have  introduced,  along  with  Sen- 
ators DURENBERGER  and  Packwood,  a 
package  of  legislation  entitled  The  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act  of  1981. 

According  to  recent  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  by  Wider  Opportunities  for 
Women: 

The  economic  status  of  women  after 
marital  dissolution,  the  continuing  patterns 
of  sex  discrimination  which  keep  women  in 
poorly  paid  dead-end  occupations,  the  pat- 
tern of  discriminatory  hiring  practices,  the 
lack  of  commitment  by  education  and  train- 
ing systems  to  eliminate  sex  discrimination 
in  the  preparation  of  women  for  work,  and 
the  "dual  career"  needs  women  must  try  to 
meet  are  the  barriers  which  make  and  kMp 
women  poor. 
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It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  despite 
the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  those  liv- 
ing in  poverty  has  declined  since  1960. 
from  35  percent  to  25  percent,  women  and 
minorities  were  virtually  unaffected  by 
gains  in  jobs  and  earnings,  according  to 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  statistics. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  of  1981  pro- 
poses reforms  in  pcouion  and  tax  policy, 
in  insurance  and  Government  regula- 
tions, which  will  help  eliminate  unequal 
treatment  in  the  economic  arena.  This  is 
legislation  which  does  not  impose  greater 
Government  control,  nor  increase  signifi- 
cantly the  cost  to  taxpayers,  but  rather 
helps  to  remedy  discriminatory  laws 
which  perpetuate  economic  disadvantage 
to  women  in  our  society. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  for  his  initiative  with 
respect  to  the  Economic  Equity  Act. 
Bringing  together  numerous  legislative 
proposals  within  a  single  bill  under- 
scores the  economic  plight  of  women  in 
a  way  that  will  help  assure  it  gains  the 
attention  it  deserves. 

There  are  two  particular  areas  within 
the  act  where  I  believe  reforms  in  exist- 
ing law  are  critical:  Public  and  private 
pensions,  and  insurance. 

It  is  no  secret  to  the  older  woman  that 
she  is  now  a  member  of  the  faetest  grow- 
ing poverty  group  in  America.  In  fact, 
some  81  percent  of  women  over  65  not 
residing  with  relatives  live  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  Inequities  in  pension  laws  are 
part  of  the  reason  for  that  dismal 
statistic. 

Federal  law  now  denies  women  di- 
vorced from  civil  service  and  military 
employees  a  share  of  their  former  hus- 
band's pension  or  survivor's  benefits. 
These  divorced  women  are  often  left  pen- 
niless after  devoting  years  to  the  role  of 
wife  and  homemaker. 

This  provision  permits  a  divorced 
spouse,  married  10  years  or  more,  to  re- 
ceive a  portion  of  the  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor's benefit  earned  during  the  mar- 
riage, subject  to  court  review. 

Congresswoman  Schroeoer  and  I 
guided  into  law  a  similar  provision  as  it 
applies  to  former  spouses  of  the  Foreign 
Service.  I  am  confident  that  this  provi- 
sion, too,  will  be  enacted,  which  recog- 
nizes marriage  as  an  economic  partner- 
ship. 

With  respect  to  private  pensions.  Mi. 
President,  several  reforms  are  included 
in  the  act.  Among  them  is  the  right  of 
widows  whose  spouses  die  before  retire- 
ment to  receive  benefits  that  had  been 
vested.  Under  existing  law,  if  an  em- 
ployee dies  before  retirement,  all  funds 
paid  into  the  pension  system  are  lost, 
leaving  the  widow  with  nothing. 

Another  provision  of  the  Eccmomic 
Equity  Act  would  outlaw  discrimination 
in  insurance  on  the  basis  of  sex.  This 
provision  extends  to  all  other  forms  of 
insurance  a  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion prohibiting  gender  as  a  legitimate 
factor  in  employment-related  policies. 

Studies  have  found  that  In  disability 
coverage,  for  example,  many  types  of 
benefits  available  to  men  are  not  avail- 
able to  women.  In  health  insiuTince. 
waiting  periods  are  usually  much  longer 
for  women,  and  benefit  periods  shorter. 
For  many  women  as  single  heads  of 
househcrfds.  insurance  is  no  longer  a 
luxury  but  a  necessity. 


ISs  able  colleague.  Senator  Packwood, 
as  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, will  play  a  critical  role  in  this  leg- 
islation. I  look  forward  to  working  to- 
gether with  him  on  this  issue. 

It  is  indeed  discouraging  that  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  women  in  1981  is  even 
more  serious  than  it  was  a  few  decades 
ago.  It  is  time  we  ended  this  needless 
suffering  under  the  weight  of  Inequitable 
laws.  I  believe  passage  of  the  Economic 
Equity  Act  is  the  first  step  in  that 
dlrectitHi. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  pension  and  insurance  por- 
tions   of    this    legislation    be    Included 

here.*       

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  introducing  today,  with 
Senators  Ddrenberger  and  Hatfield,  the 
Economic  Equity  Act  of  1981. 

This  bill  was  assembled  with  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  a  variety  of  in- 
terest groups:  League  of  Women  Voters, 
National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Wwnen,  Women's  Equity 
Action  League,  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  National  Women's 
Political  Caucus,  Older  Women's  League, 
Displaced  Homemakers  Network,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Negro  Women,  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  National 
Hook  Up  of  Black  Women,  Inc..  Work- 
ing Women,  and  several  others. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  of  1981  ad- 
dresses 11  areas  of  importance  to  women 
in  this  coimtry  today. 

The  list  is  not  inclusive.  This  is  not  a 
wish  list  of  all  the  changes  we  would 
like  to  make.  Hie  issues  we  have  chosen 
to  include  in  the  Economic  Equity  Act 
are,  however,  inequities  which  should  be 
corrected  today. 

There  are  more  than  44  million 
American  women  active  in  the  labor 
force.  One  out  of  seven  families  in 
America  today  is  headed  by  a  woman. 
More  than  half  the  children  under  18 
years  of  age  have  mothers  In  the  labor 
force. 

Yet  these  women,  woridng  to  provide 
support  and  stability  for  their  families, 
working  to  provide  income  vital  for  the 
survival  of  their  famiUes,  face  severe 
economic  dlscrimlnatlMi. 

The  median  income  women  who  work 
full  time  is  about  59  percent  that  of  men 
In  similar  categories. 

Women  continue  to  be  concentrated  in 
traditional  female  occupations.  More 
than  half  of  all  working  women  are  clus- 
tered in  only  two  occui}ational  groups: 
Clerical  workers  and  service  workers. 

W<Mnen  do  not  receive  equal  treatment 
under  our  current  pension  laws.  We  pro- 
pose to  change  that. 

Women  heads  of  households  are 
treated  inequitably  under  our  ciurent 
tax  laws.  We  propose  to  change  that. 

Displaced  homemakers — more  than  3 
million  nationwide — can  find  no  jobs,  are 
left  without  income,  without  marketable 
skills.  The  Economic  Equity  Act  proposes 
a  tax  credit  to  encourage  emploj-ment  of 
these  individuals. 

Working  wcxnen  with  young  children 
cry  out  for  more,  and  better,  day-caro 
facilities.  They  need  financial  help  to 
offset  the  enormous  costs  of  day  care 
relative  to  their  salaries.  Tlie  Economic 


Equity  Act  prx^Mses  to  Include  day  c«u« 
as  an  employer-provided  fringe  benefit, 
Uke  other  b«iefits  such  as  health  insur- 
ance, life  Insurance,  and  legal  insurance. 

Women  who  choose  to  remain  at 
home,  with  no  outside  income,  have  no 
mechanism  imder  current  law  to  provide 
for  their  own  retirement.  Many  women 
are  left  homeless  and  pensionless  at  re- 
tirement age.  We  propose  to  allow  those 
women  to  establish  their  own  individual 
retirement  accounts. 

Mr.  President,  the  issues  we  address 
in  the  Durenberger-Packwood-Hatfield 
Economic  Equity  Ac.t  are  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  All  we  ask  for  In  this  leglslatlMi 
is  that  women  be  allowed  the  same  op- 
portunities under  the  law  that  men  now 
enjoy.» 

•  Mr.  MOSfNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps no  social  change  of  the  past  genera- 
tion has  been  more  dramatic  or  will  have 
more  profound  consequences  than  the  In- 
creased participation  of  women  In  eco- 
nomic life.  The  data  are  impressive  in- 
deed. Today,  over  44  million  women  are 
I>art  of  the  work  force,  nearly  double  the 
number  of  working  women  only  20  years 
ago.  Almost  9  million  women  provide  the 
sole  means  of  financial  support  for  their 
families.  Three  out  of  every  five  married 
couples  are  now  two-earner  hoiiseholds. 
And  35  percent  of  these  two-earner  fami- 
lies would  have  incomes  below  $15,000  if 
the  wife  quit  her  job. 

Federal  law,  however,  has  not  kept 
apace  of  this  important  change.  In- 
stead, they  are  pervaded  by  biases  that 
reflect  the  social  mores  and  assumptions 
of  a  tirfie  when  women  were  less  than 
equal  participants  in  the  work  force. 
Simply  put,  these  laws  are  inequitable 
and  untenable.  It  is  thus,  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride,  that  I  rise  to  cosponsor  the 
Economic  Equity  Act  of  1981,  legislation 
that  does  much  to  restore  fairness  and 
equality  to  our  laws. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  makes  a 
number  of  specific  changes  that  elimi- 
nate statutory  discrimination  against 
women.  It  changes  pension  laws  so  that 
women  can  plan  their  retirement  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  work.  It  changes  estate 
tax  law  so  that  the  unique  position  of 
farm  widows  is  recognized,  and  it  raises 
the  exemption  from  estate  taxes  from  the 
current  $175,000  to  $600,000.  The  act 
makes  day  care  more  affordable  by  in- 
creasing the  refundable  child  care  tax 
credit  from  20  percent  to  60  percent.  By 
extending  the  targeted  jobs  credit  to  dis- 
placed homemakers,  this  act  Improves 
the  employment  possibilities  for  women 
who  have  been  out  of  the  work  force  for 
some  time.  And  the  act  takes  steps  to  end 
the  unfair  gender-based  distinctions  that 
continue  to  afflict  Federal  regulations. 

This  is  an  important  but  modest  bill. 
It  does  not,  for  example,  address  the 
structural  problems  in  the  job  market 
that  result  in  continued  concentration  of 
women  in  low-paying  pink-collar  jobs. 
It  works  no  massive  changes  in  law  or 
society.  Instead,  the  Economic  Equity  Act 
makes  small  changes  that  are  long  past 
due.  and  it  will  take  us  far  down  the  road 
to  insuring  equal  treatment  for  women. 
It  should  be  passed  quickly.* 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  today  my  distinguished  coUeagues 
Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.   Packwood,  Mr. 
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Hatfield,  and  others  in  introduetng  the 
Economic  Equity  Act  of  1981.  This  bill 
addresses  a  broad  spectrum  of  economic 
and  social  issues,  recognizing  that  con- 
gressional action  is  necessary  to  correct 
current  statutory  and  regulatory  defi- 
ciencies in  the  treatment  of  women  and 
men.  I  wish  to  stress  that  the  Economic 
Equity  Act  is  important  to  all  Americans. 
The  language  of  the  bill,  while  targeted 
to  remove  obstacles  which  impede  prog- 
ress toward  economic  equaUty  for  many 
women,  is  gender  neutral  to  allow  men 
who  suffer  from  untenable  classificaticms 
based  on  sex  to  benefit  from  its  provi- 
sions as  well. 

Mr.  President,  many  current  laws  and 
regulations  contain  features  that  dis- 
criminate against  women — employed 
women,  women  who  stay  out  of  the 
work  force  to  raise  families,  single  heads 
of  households,  and  older  women.  The 
Economic  Equity  Act  embodies  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  equality  for  all 
under  the  law.  "The  bill  also  recognizes 
that  progress  should  and  can  be  made  in 
areas  uniquely  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  body,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
seriously  examine  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  scope  of 
the  Economic  Equity  Act.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  single  out  some  of 
the  provisions  of  particular  importance. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  am  especially 
aware  of  Inequities  in  the  law  which 
undermine  the  retirement  security  of 
women.  More  than  60  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans over  65  are  women.  Of  these,  66  per- 
cent are  living  alone.  Furthermore,  by 
the  year  2020  the  swelling  senior  popula- 
tion will  be  even  more  heavily  weighted 
toward  women — especially  widowed 
women.  This  legislation  encompasses  re- 
tirement protection  for  homemakers, 
working  women  and  wives,  and  survivors 
of  working  spouses.  Focusing  on  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  women  seeking  to  provide  a 
dependable  and  adequate  retirement  in- 
come for  themselves,  this  bill  would 
modify  current  law  to  overcome  barriers 
to  pension  savings  during  working  years. 
These  important  retirement  issues  re- 
quire a  more  detailed  exposition. 

KRISA 

The  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  (ERISA)  sets  requirements 
for  employers  who  offer  pension  plans  to 
their  employees.  However,  ERISA  pro- 
visions do  not  recognize  several  major 
women  in  the  work  force. 

EARLIEB  PENSION  PARTICIPATION 

Women  enter  the  work  force  at  an  ear- 
lier age  than  men;  the  highest  labor 
force  participation  rate  for  women  occurs 
in  the  age  bracket  20-24 — 68.3  percent 
in  1978.  expected  to  rise  to  76.8  percent  in 
1985.  Current  ERISA  provisions  do  not 
guarantee  women  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  pension  coverage  at  the  ages 
when  they  are  most  active  economically. 
More  importantly,  even  those  women 
with  long  term  employment  in  large 
corporations  build  up  less  pension  credit 
than  male  colleagues  because  women 
tend  to  work  in  lower  paying  jobs.  Both 
of  these  facts  underscore  the  need  to 
amend  ERISA  to  permit  earher  pension 
plan  participation.  This  bill  would  lower 
the  mandated  participation  age  to  21, 


or,  for  those  over  20,  after  1  year  of 
service. 

PRECNAMCT  BRXAKS  IN  SCKVICX 

Working  women  often  leave  employ- 
ment to  raise  a  family  or  fulfill  tradition- 
al family  responsibilities.  Such  breaks 
in  service  limit  the  total  pension  credit 
that  a  woman  earns,  and  may  even  cause 
her  to  lose  all  previously  earned  vesting 
credit.  This  legislation  would  create  a 
"pregnancy  break  in  employment"  rule 
similar  to  that  available  to  employees 
who  must  leave  their  jobs  to  enter  the 
armed  services.  When  women  return  to 
the  same  employer,  they  would  retain  all 
previous  credit  earned  for  the  10  year 
time  period  needed  to  acquire  the  legal, 
nonforfeitable  right  to  receive  a  pension. 

S17BVIVOB   PaOTECnON 

ERISA  does  not  require  that  employers 
offer  survivors'  benefits  to  employees  un- 
til after  the  employee  retires.  Surviving 
spouses  are  therefore  deprived  of  bene- 
fits through  simple  oversight  when  their 
husbands  do  not  include  survivor  provi- 
sions after  their  retirement.  This  legisla- 
tion would  simply  mandate  that  employ- 
ers provide  survivors'  protection  before 
retirement.  In  the  same  vein,  pension 
benefits  are  currently  terminable  at  the 
option  of  the  pensioner  alone.  This  bill 
would  permit  termination  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  spouse. 

PENSIONS  AS  marital  PBOPEBTT 

In  the  event  of  divorce,  the  husband's 
pension  entitlement  remains  his  alone 
unless  the  pension  is  apportioned  by 
judicial  decree.  Pensions  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  a  part  of  the  marital  estate. 
Since  ERISA  pension  benefits  are  paid 
from  deferred  earnings,  and  earnings  are 
a  part  of  the  joint  property  of  the  couple, 
this  bill  would  require  that  courts  recog- 
nize the  principle  that  pension  benefits 
are  presumptively  a  part  of  the  marital 
estate. 

ABMEO  AND  CIVn.  SOIVICES 

Given  that  a  sizable  minority  of 
women  would  not  be  covered  under  the 
preceding  provisions  relating  to  ERISA 
pensions  because  their  spouses  are  em- 
ployed in  the  military  or  civil  services, 
this  legislation  would  apply  relevant  pro- 
visions proposed  for  ERISA  to  military 
and  civil  service  retirees  and  their 
spouses. 

INDIVIDTTAL  RmSEMENT  ACCOCWTS 

Individual  retirement  accounts 
(IRA's>  are  available  to  persons  not  cov- 
ered by  emplover  pension  plans.  Because 
most  nonunlonized  workers  are  not  cov- 
ered bv  employer  pension  plans,  and 
most  women  workers  are  not  members  of 
imions.  the  Economic  Equity  Act  pro- 
poses to  provide  more  adequate  retire- 
ment income  for  these  individuals. 

HIGHEB  CONTRIBtmONS 

The  current  IRA  schedules  which  al- 
low a  percentage  of  IRA  contributions  to 
be  deducted  from  the  individual's  income 
tax  are  inadequate  basis  for  encouraging 
the  funding  of  an  adequate  pension.  In 
addition,  current  law  penalizes  married 
couples  where  only  one  spouse  has  com- 
pensation income.  This  bill  would  raise 
the  current  dollar  amounts  for  the  de- 
duction, while  permitting  single-earner 
couples  to  count  their  individual  contri- 
butions to  their  IRA  on  the  basis  of  the 
single  earner's  salary. 


ALIMONT 

Another  problem  has  been  that  ali- 
mony does  not  fall  within  the  definition 
of  compensation  income  for  purposes  of 
the  individual  reitrement  account  de- 
duction. Divorced  women  are  thus  de- 
nied an  apportunity  to  provide  for  their 
own  retirement  security  when  their  in- 
come consists  chiefly  of  alimony  pay- 
ments. The  Economic  Equity  Act  would 
include  alimony  as  compensation  income 
so  that  divorced  women  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  IRA  deduction  to  set 
aside  savings  for  their  old  age. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  turn 
now  from  retirement  issues  to  other 
equally  important  areas  addressed  by 
the  Economic  Equity  Act.  In  the  follow- 
ing section,  I  will  outline  the  predica- 
ments of  several  specific  groups  of  wo- 
men, and  the  solutions  proposed  by  this 
legislation  to  those  groups'  particular 
dilemmas. 

WORKING    MOTHERS 

Congress  has  been  cognizant  of  the 
growing  numbers  of  lower-income 
mothers  who,  because  of  dlfiBcult  eco- 
nomic circumstances  feel  compelled  to 
enter  the  work  force.  However,  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  the  past  by  this  body  to 
provide  a  tax  credit  for  dependent  care 
is  simply  ineffective. 

The  dependent  care  tax  credit  was  in- 
stituted to  serve  two  purposes:  First, 
helping  lower  income  working  parents 
afford  the  child  care  expenses  they  in- 
cur while  trying  to  maintain  a  minimal 
standard  of  living  for  their  famihes;  and 
second,  recognizing  child  care  as  a  busi- 
ness expense  necessary  for  earning  In- 
come. To  date,  however,  the  tax  benefits 
have  greatly  favored  those  famihes 
using  the  credit  as  a  business  credit  over 
those  using  it  as  a  means  of  affording 
child  care. 

Several  simple  statistics  illustrate  the 
fact  that  this  situation  must  be  reme- 
died. In  1978,  83  percent  of  the  tax  bene- 
fits went  to  families  earning  over  $12,000, 
the  threshold  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics'  lower  family  budget.  However. 
63  percent  of  the  8.5  million  female 
heads  of  husehold  have  children  imder 
18;  and,  30.1  miUion  children  imder  18 
have  mothers  who  work. 

The  current  tax  credit  has  two  major 
flaws.  First,  the  alloted  percentage  of 
costs  credited  is  not  adequate  to  meet 
child  care  costs  for  many  low -income 
famihes.  Second,  poorer  heads  of  house- 
holds lack  ready  cash,  and  cannot  await 
the  end  of  the  year  to  receive  the  avail- 
able credit  to  p»ay  for  their  dependent 
care  costs. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  would  in- 
stitute a  sUd:ng  scale  approach  to  the 
amount  of  credit  available  to  each 
family.  A  greater  percentage  of  costs 
would  be  credited  to  lower  income  fami- 
lies than  to  higher  income  famihes.  and 
lowest  income  families  would  have  the 
credit  payable  lirmedlately  from  their 
Federal  withholding  tax.  The  sUding 
scale  approach  would  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  tax  credit  to  more  famihes.  In  ad- 
dition, more  private  sector  day  care  pro- 
viders should  become  available  to  meet 
the  numerous  options  sought  by  famihes 
in  need  of  child  care. 

DISPLACED    ROMXMAKRBS 

A  disadvantaged  group  of  particular 
concern    are    displaced    homemakers — 
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those  women  who.  after  productive  years 
as  homemakers.  enter  the  labor  market 
without  particular  skills  or  prior  employ- 
ment history.  This  legislaUon  would  in- 
clude the  over  3  million  displaced  home- 
makers  within  the  targeted  groups  cov- 
ered by  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit,  so 
that  employers  would  be  compensated 
for  hiring  and  training  this  group  of 
women. 

auHAI.    WOMZN 

Rural  women,  whose  struggles  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  their  family 
farms  following  the  death  of  their  spouse 
are  frequently  defeated  by  excess  taxa- 
Uaa  or  biased  credit  preferences,  would 
also  be  assisted  by  this  bill.  Briefly,  this 
legislation  would  amend  the  Federal 
estate  smd  gift  tax  to  recognize  the  spe- 
cial contributions  of  farm  wives  to  the 
management  of  the  agricultural  prop- 
erty. It  would  also  Eunend  current  law  to 
eliminate  credit  preferences  based  on 
marital  status  while  retaining  a  system 
based  on  the  number  of  dependents. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Senator  Durinbkrcer.  Sena- 
ator  Packwood,  Senator  Hatfield,  and 
their  staffs  for  their  insightful  and  com- 
prehensive work  on  this  bill.  I  commend 
them  for  adopting  this  approach — one 
which  seeks  to  eliminate  inequities 
through  careful  and  critical  changes  in 
current  provisions  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  Federal  Agency  Regulations. 
I  am  proud  to  join  today  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Economic  Equity  Act  of  1981. 
which  marks  one  more  important  step 
toward  our  goal  of  equahty  for  all.  I  am 
confident  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues will  give  all  due  and  serious  con- 
sideration to  this  vitally  important 
legislation. 

Thank  you.» 


By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Roth,   Mr.   Bkntsen,    and    Mr. 

Wallop)  : 

S.  889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue   Code   of    1954   to   reduce   the 

capital  gains  tax  on  the  sale  of  certain 

interests  in  qualified  small  corporations; 

to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AMERICAN    INNOVATION    AND    EMPLOTEE    STOCK 
OWNESSHIP    ACT    OF    1981 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  today  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Delaware, 
Texas  and  Wyoming  in  introducing  a 
proposal  to  change  our  tax  laws — a 
change  that  will,  we  believe,  encourage 
increased  investment.  Innovation,  and 
productivity.  What  we  are  proposing  is 
that  the  current  capital  gains  tax  for 
individuals  and  corporations  be  reduced 
by  50  percent  in  the  case  of  investments 
in  small  bus'nesses  that  are  partly 
owned  by  their  employees  and  that  ful- 
fill a  basic  research  and  development 
expenditure  requirement. 

The  basic  long-term  capital  gains  tax 
deduction  recognizes  the  importance  of 
encouraging  investment.  The  increase 
of  the  deduction  to  60  percent  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1978  has  proven  success- 
ful in  increasing  the  avaUability  of  in- 
vestment capital.  But  the  current  deduc- 
tion has  not,  we  believe,  proven  suffi- 
cient to  encourage  the  amoimt  of  invest- 
ment that  we  believe  necessary  to  pro- 
mote new,  innovative  companies. 


Under  our  proposal,  the  deduction  for 
individuals  would  be  increased  to  80  per- 
cent, leaving  20  percent  to  be  taxed  as 
ordinary  income.  For  corporations,  the 
alternative  tax  would  be  reduced  from 
28  percent  to  14  percent.  To  qualify  for 
this  special  capital  gains  treatment,  the 
investment  would  be  required  to  be  in  a 
small  company  that  has  shared  a  por- 
tion of  its  stock  ownership  with  its  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  the  corporation 
must  have  expended  an  average  of  2.5 
percent  of  its  gross  revenues  on  research 
and  development  expenditures  for  the  3 
prior  taxable  years,  or  for  the  taxable 
year  during  which  it  has  been  operating 
if  the  corporation  Is  less  than  3  years 
old. 

It  would  be  to  everyone's  advantage  for 
our  tax  laws  to  encourage  investment  In 
small.  Innovative  companies.  These  com- 
panies have  been  shown  to  be  the  most 
innovative  and  job-creating  sector  of  the 
economy.  For  example,  a  much-cited 
National  Science  Foundation  study  found 
that  small  firms  are  24  times  more  Inno 
vatlve  per  research  dollar  than  firms  em- 
ploying 10.000  or  more  employees.  In  a 
related  finding,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment reports  that  innovation  accounted 
for  45  percent  of  economic  growth  in  the 
United  States  from  1929  to  1969.  In  addi- 
tion, a  1979  study  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  found  that 
firms  with  under  500  employees  gener- 
ated 86.7  percent  of  all  new  jobs  in  the 
United  States. 

The  creation  of  new  businesses  Is  vital 
to  the  economy.  New  firms  not  only  pro- 
vide most  of  the  growth  in  the  Nation's 
employment  level,  they  also  provide  new 
blood  to  the  business  world — new  Ideas 
that  mav  ultimately  grow  into  new  indus- 
tries. The  encouragement  of  new  ideas 
and  new  companies  is  important  If  we  are 
to  provide  a  sound  base  for  general  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  job  creation. 

However,  new  companies  are  presently 
starved  for  Investment  capital.  Entrepre- 
neurs find  the  acquisition  of  capital  the 
principal  hurdle  they  must  overcome  in 
starting  a  business.  A  recent  survey  by 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  found  that  a  lack  of  capital  is 
the  principal  problem  now  faced  by  new 
companies.  Traditional  lending  institu- 
tions are  generally  wary  of  such  com- 
panies. Loans  to  such  firms  are  risky.  The 
size  of  such  loans,  compared  with  the  cost 
of  processing  and  administration,  makes 
them  relatively  imattractlve.  Entrepre- 
neurs generally  must  turn  to  other 
sources  for  startup  financing. 

We  feel  that  our  proposal  would  ad- 
dress this  problem  while  also  helping  to 
accomplish  several  closely  related  objec- 
tives. By  providing  a  tax  incentive  to  the 
Investor,  this  bill  would  make  it  easier 
for  individuals  who  have  innovative  Ideas 
to  obtain  venture  capital  for  new  enter- 
prises. 

It  Is  important  to  the  encouragement 
of  new  businesses  that  the  Incentive  be 
directed  to  Investors  rather  than  to  the 
company  Itself.  This  is  due  to  the  simple 
fact  that  small,  new  companies  are  not 
very  responsive  to  tax  incentives.  If  a 
business  has  a  small,  or  zero,  tax  liabil- 
ity— as  is  often  the  case  for  new  enter- 
prises— otherwise  seemingly  attractive 
allowances  and  credits  have  little  effect. 


But  if  an  investor  in  a  new  company  can 
qualify  for  a  lesser  rate  of  tax  on  his  or 
her  capital  gain,  then  it  becomes  more 
attractive  for  such  an  individual  to  put 
money  into  such  companies,  despite  the 
higher  risks  generally  associated  with 
them. 

Thus,  this  bill  provides  a  mechanism 
whereby  a  new  firm  or  an  ongoing  rel- 
atively small  firm,  can  attract  Investment 
capital  to  enable  it  to  reach  a  position 
where  it  can  attract  more  cautious,  in- 
stitutional sources  of  financing.  In  effect, 
these  incentives  should  help  to  get  new 
businesses  "off  the  ground." 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  stimulate 
badly  needed  research  and  development. 
It  would  also  increase  interest  in  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  by  requiring  a 
substantial  degree  of  employee  stock 
ownership  as  a  condition  for  the  in- 
vestor's gain  to  qualify  for  favorable  cap- 
ital gains  treatment.  Thus,  a  company 
will  be  better  able  to  attract  and  retain 
quaUfied.  motivated  employees— another 
essential  ingredient  in  the  launching  of  a 
new  enterprise.  Providing  employees  "a 
piece  of  the  action"  should  help  stimu- 
late employee  interest  and  productivity 
at  a  key  point  in  a  new  company's  exist- 
ence while  also  providing  employees  with 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  stock  at  the 
outset  of  their  employer's  existence. 

To  qualify  as  a  small  business,  a  com- 
pany must  meet  at  least  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  requirements:  Total  gross 
revenues  of  not  more  than  $30  million: 
net  worth  of  not  more  than  $15  million; 
no  more  than  1.000  full-time  employees. 

To  qualify  under  the  employee  owner- 
ship criterion.  25  percent  or  more  of  the 
nonmanagement  employees  of  the  busi- 
ness must  own  an  amount  of  shares  equal 
to  at  least  15  percent  of  the  total  out- 
standing shares  of  the  company.  Non- 
management  personnel  are  all  employees 
other  than  officers  and  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  company.  This 
provision  insures  that  lower-level  man- 
agerial and  support  staff  as  weU  as  hour- 
ly employees  will  share  in  ownership  of 
the  company.  A  corporation  is  considered 
to  have  met  the  employee  ownerslup 
criteria  if  the  requirements  are  met  with- 
in 18  months  foUowing  the  investor's  ac- 
quisition of  the  securities. 

Under  our  proposal,  employee  owner- 
ship can  be  achieved  in  any  of  a  number 
of  ways.  An  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  (ESOP)  is  one  obvious  method;  but 
stock  could,  for  example,  be  distributed 
by  giving  shares  as  bonuses  or  selling 
stock  to  employees  at  discounted  prices. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  three  im- 
portant characteristics  that  we  would 
like  to  briefly  explain.  First,  because  of 
the  sequence  of  the  revenue  flow  of  a  new 
company,  the  biU  will  result  in  a  net  pos- 
itive flow  of  funds  to  the  Trea^sury.  When 
an  investor  or  a  group  of  investors  first 
invest  in  a  company,  they  generally  do 
so  with  the  expectation  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  seU  a  portion  of  their 
shares  in  the  company  for  several  years. 
During  this  period,  of  course,  the-  com- 
pany has  hired  personnel,  invested  In 
plant  and  equipment  and  research  and 
development,  and  undertaken  other  ac- 
tivities that  generate  tax  revenues. 

This  economic  activity  must,  of  course, 
take  place  before  any  of  the  original  in- 
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vestors  can  sell  their  shares  at  a  profit, 
realize  capital  gain,  and  take  advantage 
of  this  special  tax  treatment.  In  the  in- 
terim, a  chain  of  new  economic  activity 
has  occurred  which  will  contribute  to 
the  generation  of  additional  tax  reve- 
nues. Thus,  this  bill  should  result  in  a 
net  revenue  gain  to  the  Treasury. 

Second,  the  provision  we  are  propos- 
ing addresses  the  problems  of  produc- 
tivity and  employee  stock  ownership  in  a 
new  way.  For  a  new  company,  its  most 
critical  phase  is  its  first  several  years. 
It  is  during  this  crucial  time  that  a  com- 
pany needs  all  the  skills,  creativity, 
ingenuity,  and  energy  that  its  employees 
and  management  can  muster.  Produc- 
tivity and  innovation  are  the  result  of  a 
team  effort,  with  employees  and  manage- 
ment working  together  to  make  the  com- 
pany successful.  Employee  stock  owner- 
ship can  be  a  crucial  key  to  creating 
such  dedication  and  motivation  at  this 
early  stage  in  a  company's  existence. 

In  terms  of  motivation,  the  merit  of 
em.,ployee  stock  ownership  can  be  easily 
summarized:  ownership  counts.  It  can 
summon  up  a  common  determination  to 
succeed.  It  creates  a  climate  wherein  a 
unity  of  interest  and  incentive  can 
emerge.  If  a  company  succeeds,  its  suc- 
cess is  widely  shared,  and  Its  eventual 
success  or  failure  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  those  upon  whom  its  success  or  failure 
will  largely  depend. 

This  bill  should  help  fill  a  void.  It 
creates  a  strong,  new  incentive  for  a 
company  to  share  ownership  among  its 
empoyees  at  a  point  when  employee 
motivation  is  irost  critical  to  the  com- 
pany's success.  And  by  enabling  em- 
ployees to  acquire  stock  at  the  outset  of 
the  company's  existence,  employees  will 
be  well  positioned  to  realize  the  maxi- 
mum appreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
stock  In  the  company. 

Third,  the  bill  approaches  the  goal  of 
employee  stock  ownership  in  a  new  way. 
Previous  efforts  to  encourage  employee 
stock  ownership  have  focused  primarily 
on  ESOPs.  ESOPs  are  a  technique  of 
corporate  finance  intended  to  encourage 
companies  to  finance  their  growth — or 
transfers  in  ownership — so  as  to  share 
ownership  with  the  employee  group. 
This  proposal,  however,  provides  an  In- 
centive for  investors  and  management  to 
share  stock  ownership  in  any  nimiber  of 
ways  Including  ESOPs. 

By  creating  favorable  capital  gains 
treatment  for  the  sale  of  stock  in  com- 
panies in  which  ownership  has  been 
shared  with  the  employees,  investors 
have  a  strong  incentive  to  dilute  their 
ownership  interest  by  setting  aside  a 
block  of  shares  for  employees. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  an  example  of 
the  effect  of  our  proposal  in  practice.  In 
the  typical  situation,  an  innovator  with 
no  record  of  business  experience  cannot 
secure  conventional  lending  and.  thus, 
must  turn  to  a  group  of  Investors.  If  the 
group  invests,  they  may  do  so  in  ex- 
change for  £is  much  as  75  to  85  percent 
of  the  shares  in  the  company.  Typically, 
the  innovator  will  retain  15  to  25  per- 
cent ownership.  The  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment provided  by  this  bill  will  encourage 
the  investor  group  to  set  aside  another 
15  percent  or  more  for  employees.  When 
the  company  has  hired  employees,  these 


shares  could  be  offered  to  the  em- 
ployees— for  example,  at  concessional 
prices — or  such  shares  could  be  acquired 
on  the  employees'  behalf  via  an  ESOP. 

Having  now  obtained  investment  cap- 
ital, the  innovator  proceeds  to  hire  em- 
ployees, invest  in  plant  machinery,  and 
market  the  product  or  service.  By  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  business,  the 
company  generally  has  begim  to  make  a 
profit  and  pay  taxes.  At  this  point,  sev- 
eral of  the  initial  Investors  typically  will 
choose  to  sell  some  of  their  shares — for 
example,  in  order  to  reinvest  in  other 
start-up  ventures.  It  is  anticipated  that 
these  investors  may  sell  these  shares — or 
a  portion  thereof — to  the  employees — 
for  example,  through  an  ESOP.  In  fact, 
an  ESOP  may  provide  a  ready  in -house 
market  for  the  stock,  thereby  enabling 
an  investor  to  withdraw  his  funds  for 
use  elsewhere  while  also  enabling  the 
employees  to  acquire  an  even  greater 
stake  in  the  enterprise  they  helped  to 
buUd. 

Under  our  proposal,  at  tiiat  time  the 
investors  would  be  eligible  for  an  80- 
percent  capital  gains  deduction,  "nins. 
only  20  percent  of  their  capital  gains 
woiild  be  taxed.  To  be  eligible  for  this 
treatment,  they  need  only  show  that  at 
the  time  of  their  Investment,  the  com- 
pany was  a  qualified  small  business,  that 
it  has  distributed  its  pool  of  employee 
shares — within  the  permissible  18-month 
period — so  that  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
employees  own  at  least  15  percent  of  the 
shares  and  that  the  R.  &  D.  expenditures 
requirement  has  been  met. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill  to  stimulate 
American  innovation,  small  business,  and 
employee  stock  ownership.  It  says  to 
those  creative  men  and  women  with  new 
ideas  that  we  want  them  to  try  out  their 
ideas  in  the  marketplace.  In  addition,  our 
proposal  says  to  this  crucially  important 
innovative  group  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  provide  you  with  more  fa- 
vorable tax  treatment  if  you  will  share 
your  success  with  those  who  help  you 
succeed — that  is.  your  employees. 

Mr.  President,  the  creation  of  inno- 
vative, new  technologies  and  businesses 
based  on  them  is  at  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica's industrial  renewal  and  growth.  A 
principal  problem  for  such  new  busi- 
nesses is  finding  risk  capital — investors 
who  are  willing  to  commit  their  funds  to 
t>ack  the  realization  of  new  ideas. 

This  bill  gx)es  to  tiie  root  of  these  prob- 
lems, Mr.  President,  and  we  commend  it 
to  the  attentlcHi  and  cospcxisorship  of 
our  colleagues. 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league Russell  Long  today  to  introduce 
the  American  Innovation  and  ESnployee 
Stock  Ownership  Act  of  1981. 

This  measure  would  reduce  in  half 
the  caiptal  gains  tax  rate  for  individuals 
and  corporations  for  investments  in 
small  businesses  which  are  at  least  partly 
owned  by  their  employees. 

Under  present  law,  60  percent  of  a 
long-term  capital  gain  is  exempt  from 
taxation,  and  the  maximum  capital  gains 
tax  is  28  percent.  Under  this  Inll.  the  ex- 
emptiOTi  for  capital  gains  will  be  in- 
creased to  80  percent,  reducing  the  maxi- 
mum capital  gains  tax  rate  to  14  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  businessman 


faces  two  major  problems  in  creating  an 
organization  to  make  and  market  his 
product.  The  first  and  most  critical  prob- 
lem is  capital :  where  and  how  to  find  the 
capital  to  invest  in  his  new  enterprise. 
The  second  Is  manpower:  how  to  attract 
able  managers  an  skilled  technicians  to 
woii^  for  him. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsorlng  today  helps 
solve  both  these  proUems.  By  reducing 
taxes  for  Investors  in  firms  which  are 
partially  employee  owned.  It  permits  new 
firms  to  attract  investment  capital,  and 
by  encouraging  the  distribution  of  share 
ownership  amon«  production  employees, 
it  would  help  new  companies  attract 
skilled  manpower. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  tho  bill's  special 
capital  gains  treatment,  the  investment 
must  be  made  in  a  small  business  which 
meets  at  least  two  of  the  following  re- 
quirements: total  gross  revenues  of  not 
more  than  $30  millKxi;  net  worth  of  not 
more  than  $15  million;  and  no  more  than 
1,000  employees. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  qualify  under 
the  employee  stock  ownership  require- 
ments, 25  percent  or  more  of  a  compa- 
ny's employees  must  own  at  least  15  per- 
cent of  the  outstanding  shares  of  the 
company. 

Mr,  President,  America  is  in  the  grip 
of  a  productivity  crisis.  During  the  1950's 
and  until  1965,  U.8.  productivity  was 
growing  at  about  3  percent  a  year.  But 
since  the  beginning  of  last  year,  output 
per  hour  of  work  has  been  falling  almost 
2  percent  a  year. 

There  are  many  causes.  One  of  them, 
I  believe,  is  that  excessive  taxation  and 
regulation  make  it  difficult  for  new  com- 
panies to  enter  the  market  with  new 
products. 

The  development  and  commercializa- 
tion of  new  technology  in  the  United 
States  has  followed  a  unique  pattern. 
Studies  indicate  that  while  major  com- 
panies or  colleges  have  been  responsible 
for  most  of  the  significant  new  techno- 
logical developments,  their  actual  com- 
mercialization has  been  pioneered  by  new 
or  small  independent  firms,  not  by  the 
large  Inventing  firm. 

Yet  there  are  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  inventor — whether  independ- 
ent or  part  of  a  larger  firm — as  he  at- 
tempts to  strike  out  on  his  own. 

First,  new  c(Mnpanies  needing  only 
small  amounts  of  capital  are  often  not 
of  interest  to  venture  capitalists  who 
would  rather  concentrate  their  resources 
on  a  few  larger  ventures. 

Second,  partly  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  venture  capital,  such  investors  typi- 
cally seeks  very  high  shares  of  the  own- 
ership of  new  firms  as  a  price  for  their 
investment,  and  typically  also  seek  to 
liquidate  their  investment  with  a  profit 
within  a  relatively  short  period — rough- 
ly 4  or  5  years. 

Third,  investors  are  lured  by  invest- 
ments which  can  offer  substantial  tax 
advantages,  or  which  can  offer  very  large 
or  fast  return  in  terms  of  appreciation 
or  income.  Real  estate,  oil  and  gas.  and 
other  forms  of  investment  particularly  in 
an  inflationary  environment  divert  in- 
vestors from  more  productive  forms  of 
investment,  such  as  financing  new 
businesses. 

Fourth,  truly  massive  sources  of  capl- 
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tal,  the  pension  funds,  do  not  find  new 
ventures  attractive.  Because  ERISA  reg- 
ulation make  tnistees  personally  respon- 
sible for  bad  investments,  and  because  of 
the  "prudent  man"  rule,  pension  fund 
investment  is  biased  toward  established 
enterprises,  which  are  already  favored 
by  tax  laws.  For  example,  entrepreneurs 
most  frequently  rely  on  personal  savings 
and  family  equity  as  the  basis  for  their 
new  venture.  But  existing  enterprises  can 
write  off  such  venture  expenses  from 
their  taxable  sales  income. 

Finally,  the  venture  capital  market  is 
a  relatively  underdeveloped  one.  The 
concept  of  venture  capital  in  itself  is 
rather  new.  Because  of  the  punitive  tax 
treatment  of  capital  gains  during  the 
mld-seventles,  venture  capital  sources  al- 
most dried  up.  l^e  1978  reduction  in  this 
tax  has  greatly  increased  the  availabil- 
ity of  venture  capital.  This  has  led  some 
to  conclude  that  there  is  now  an  ade- 
quate supply.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Anyone  who  talks  to  entrepreneurs  Sick- 
ing to  organize  companies  to  market  new 
products  will  soon  learn  that  there  are 
not  enough  sources  of  capital  willing  to 
take  risks  on  new  ventures. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  can 
and  must  contribute  to  the  reindustrlali- 
zation  of  America  by  creating  a  new 
climate  for  saving,  investing,  and  risk 
taking.  This  cannot  be  done  by  Increas- 
ing Governments  role.  It  can  only  be 
done  by  reducing  the  cost  of  Goverrunent 
by  eliminating  unnecessary  regulation, 
and  by  reducing  taxes  in  order  to  stimu- 
late creative  economic  activity. 

The  legislation  I  am  sponsoring  today 
will  encourage  the  investments  needed  to 
stimulate  the  innovation  and  productiv- 
ity this  country  needs  to  revitalize 
America. 

However,  although  I  am  introducing 
this  measure  today,  I  do  not  intend  to 
pursue  It  untU  the  President's  tax  pro- 
posals are  acted  upon  by  the  Congress 
Our  first  job,  our  first  order  of  business 
must  be  to  expedite  passage  of  the  Presi- 
dents  across-the-board  10-percent  tax 
cut  proposal  for  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country.  This  proposal  is 
focused  exclusively  on  moving  the  econ- 
omy ahead  in  the  long  run. 

And  so  I  have  agreed  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Long,  not  to 
offer  the  measure  we  are  introducing  to- 
day as  an  amendment  to  the  President's 
tax  package.  Rather,  we  shall  wait  until 
the  President  introduces  his  second  tax 
bill  later  this  year  as  he  has  pledged 
to  do.9 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President,  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  would  stimulate  the  formation 
of  innovative  new  business  ventures  and 
employee  ownership. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that 
most  major  innovations  have  stemmed 
from  small  companies— that  new,  smaller 
companies  formed  to  exploit  an  innova- 
tive new  product  or  process  are  a  key  to 
our  Nations  economic  vitality. 

A  report  on  research  and  innovation 
prepared  as  part  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  special  study  on  economic 
change  found  that— 

SmaU  flrma  (with  less  than  i.ooo  em- 
ployees) were  responsible  for  almost  one- 
half  of  the  most  significant  new  Industrial 


products   and   processes   during    the   period 
1962-73. 

"ITje  study,  concluded  under  my  chair- 
manship of  the  committee,  found  that — 

Businesses  with  less  than  100  employee* 
contributed  almost  one-quarter  of  the  In- 
novations and  that  small  firms  produced 
four  times  as  many  innovations  for  each 
dollar  Invested  In  R.  ft  D.  as  did  medtum- 
sl2«d  firms  and  34  times  as  many  innova- 
tions per  R.  Sc  D.  dollar  as  large  firms  em- 
ploying more  than  10,000  employees. 

The  importance  of  the  smaller  compa- 
nies is  underscored  by  the  1977  report  of 
the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
which  concludes  that  "while  companies 
with  fewer  than  1,000  employees  received 
only  8  percent  of  the  Federal  R.  k  D.  dol- 
lar, those  companies  were  responsible 
for  about  50  percent  of  the  major  tech- 
nical innovations  over  a  20-year  period." 
Thus  I  suggest  that  the  question  that 
is  posed  for  Federal  policy  is  how  to  stim- 
ulate the  formation  of  these  innovative 
smaller  firms — those  with  the  greatest 
innovation  and  R.  &  D.  "productivity?" 
What  tax  law  changes  should  be  made  to 
create  a  climate  in  which  innovators  and 
entrepreneurs  can  more  easily  actualize 
their  inventions  and  ideas  in  the  market- 
place? 

New  c(Mnpanies,  particularly  compa- 
nies based  on  technological  innovations, 
and  particularly  such  companies  cen- 
tered in  the  new  high-tech  growth  areas 
such  as  Silicon  Valley  in  California,  and 
in  my  own  State  of  Texas,  have  two  es- 
sential requirements  at  the  point  of 
startup.  First,  they  must  attract  invest- 
ment capital,  second  they  must  attract 
skilled  management  and  production  em- 
ployees. 

"The  bill  I  and  my  colleagues  are  in- 
troducing today  would  help  a  new  com- 
pany achieve  both  objectives.  The  long- 
term  availability  of  risk  capital  for  in- 
vestment in  innovative  new  enterprises 
would  be  increased  through  a  cut  in  the 
capital  gains  tax  for  qualifying  firms, 
and  employee  participation  in  ownership 
would  be  stimulated  by  requiring  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  employee  stock  owner- 
ship as  a  condition  for  obtaining  the 
favored  capital  gains  tax  treatment. 

Under  the  bill,  the  deduction  for  in- 
dividuals would  be  increased  to  80  per- 
cent leaving  20  percent  taxable  as  ordi- 
nary income.  For  corporations,  the  alter- 
native tax  would  be  reduced  from  28 
percent  to  14  percent.  To  qualify  for  this 
treatment  the  investment  would  have  to 
be  in  a  small  comi>any  that  had  diversi- 
fied share  ownership  among  its  employ- 
ees, and  which  can  demonstrate  a  certain 
level  of  investment  in  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

To  be  considered  small  a  company 
must  have  at  least  two  of  the  following 
characteristics : 

Total  gross  revenues  of  not  more  than 
$30  million: 

Net  worth  of  not  more  than  $15  mil- 
lion ;  and 

Not  more  than  1.000  employees. 
To  qualify  under  the  employee  owner- 
ship criterion.  25  percent  or  more  of  the 
nonmanagement  employees  of  the  busi- 
ness must  own  at  least  15  percent  of  the 
total  shares  of  the  company.  We  define 
nonmanagement  personnel  as  all  em- 
ployees other  than  officers  and  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company. 


To  qualify  under  the  R.  &  D.  criterion, 
the  company  would  have  to  spend  an 
amount  equal  to  2.5  percent  of  its  gross 
revenues  for  the  prior  3  years,  or  if  a 
corporation  has  not  teen  operating  for 
3  years,  for  the  years  during  which  it 
has  been  operating. 

As  my  colleagues  have  pointed  out,  we 
believe  the  bill  will  not  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  tax  revenues.  That  is  because 
initially  new.  technologically  innovative 
companies  usually  expect  an  investment 
duration  of  4  to  5  years  before  being 
able  to  sell  their  shares  and  realize  cap- 
ital gain.  During  this  period  the  com- 
pany in  which  they  invested  would  have 
spent  a  good  deal  on  plant  and  equip- 
ment. R.  &  D.  and  wages — all  creating 
new  taxable  revenue  flows. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  tax  legislation 
taking  shape  gives  up  a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  in- 
novative growth  of  our  economy  during 
the  1980's  and  1990's.  We  must  pursue 
a  course  that  looks  forward  to  the  new 
technologies,  not  one  that  looks  bcick  to 
the  preservation  of  the  old.  Mr.  Peter 
Sprague,  chairman  of  the  National  Semi- 
conductor Corp.,  said  when  testifying  on 
April  2  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  Alliance  for 
American  Innovation,  that — 

We  are  propelled.  Inevitably,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  technological  innovations  whose 
Importance  to  the  future  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. Just  as  the  steel  Industry  has  sup- 
plied the  bones  and  the  energy  Industry  the 
muscle  of  the  19th  and  20th  century  Indus- 
trial revolution,  so  microelectronics  and  Its 
off-shoots  will  supply  the  nervous  system 
and  logic  of  the  21st  century  revolution. 

American  ingenuity  is  not  dead.  To 
the  contrary,  too  much  government  and 
short-term  thinking  have  taken  away 
many  of  the  incentives  to  do  enough  re- 
search, to  develop  new  techniques,  and 
to  modernize  plant  and  equipment.  As 
much  as  40  percent  of  America's  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  past  three  decades 
has  been  attributed  to  industrial  inno- 
vation. We  have  too  much  at  stake  now 
to  ignore  the  opportunity  to  stimulate 
the  establishment  of  creative,  new. 
highly  innovative  and  entreprenerial 
firms. 


By  Mr.  SCHMTTT  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  East. 
Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Ntjnn,  Mr. 
ZoRiNSKT.  Mr.  BtnwiCK.  Mr.  Lu- 
GAR,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Pressler. 
Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Goldwater,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Hayakawa,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  NiCKLES.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Quayle)  : 
8.  890.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  procedures  for 
the  issuance  of  agency  rules;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RBCTTLATOBT      BEBtJCTION      AND      CONCBESSIONAL 
CONTBOL    ACT    OF    1981 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  34  of  my  col- 
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leagues  In  Introducing  the  Regulatory 
Reduction  and  Congressional  Control 
Act.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  as 
cosponsors  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agency  Administration, 
Senator  Grassley;  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Regulatory  Reform. 
Senator  Laxalt;  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Senator  Thurmond. 

The  legislation,  which  I  have  previ- 
ously introduced  in  the  95th  and  96th 
Congress,  would  establish  a  60-day  pe- 
riod in  which  there  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  congressional  disapproval  of 
proposed  agency  rules.  The  bill,  how- 
ever, carefully  avoids  imposing  the  ex- 
cessive burden  of  mandating  the  review 
of  all  rules.  It  simply  opens  up  the  rule- 
making process  to  appropriate  but  lim- 
ited participation  by  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  Regulatory  la\k- 
making.  as  exercised  by  the  executive 
branch  and  independent  agencies,  must 
become  more  responsive  to  the  Congress, 
particularly  when  its  costs  have  grown 
to  be  so  great. 

Inflation  has  finally  become  recog- 
nized as  our  Nation's  No.  1  problem,  and 
the  significant  contribution  that  Federal 
regulation  has  made  to  inflation  has  be- 
come well  known.  The  landmaric  study 
of  Prof.  Murray  Weidenbaum.  formerly 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  American 
Business  at  Washington  University  in 
St.  Louis,  and  now  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  demon- 
strates that  regulatory  costs  imposed  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  private 
sector  alone  amounted  to  approximately 
$103  billion  for  fiscal  year  1979.  This  fig- 
ure is  approximately  equal  to  one-fifth 
of  the  Federal  budget  but  is  not  subject 
to  any  systematic  procedure  of  congres- 
sional scrutiny.  The  legislative  veto  will 
insure  that  the  Congress  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examiiie  costly  new  rules  and 
to  determine  whether  the  expenses  they 
impose,  on  the  public  are  warranted. 

MAJOR   PROVISIONS 

First,  at  the  time  of  final  publication, 
proposed  rules  would  be  transmitted  to 
each  House  of  Congress  for  referral  to 
the  appropriate  standing  committee. 
Whether  the  committee  evaluates  the 
rule  or  conducts  a  hearing  is  entirely 
discretionary.  It  is  important  to  note  the 
bill  does  not  require  any  congressional 
action  whatsoever. 

•Rie  bill  simply  provides  that  proposed 
regulations  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  before  going  into  effect.  All 
regulaticms  will  go  into  effect  automati- 
cally after  60  calendar  days  of  cc«itinu- 
ous  session  unless  one  House  of  Congress 
has  adopted  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Second,  any  Member  may  Introduce  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  with  regard  to 
a  proposed  rule,  such  a  resolution  would 
be  referred  to  the  ai>propriate  commit- 
tee. On  those  occasions  when  a  commit- 
tee determines  that  a  proposed  rule  is 
inconsistent  with  law  or  congressional 
intent  or  that  a  proposed  rule  represents 
an  exces-sively  costly  approach  to  the 
problem  being  addressed,  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  may  be  reported. 

TTiird.  should  a  committee  fail  to  take 
any  action  on  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
after  45  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
slwi  from  the  date  of  its  introduction, 


a  motion  may  be  made  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of 
a  resolution  if  supported  by  one-fifth  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  in  which  it 
was  introduced.  Debate  on  a  motion  to 
the  House  in  which  it  was  introduced. 
Det>ate  on  a  motion  to  discharge  a  com- 
mittee would  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
while  debate  on  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval would  be  limited  to  2  hours. 

Fourth,  if  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
is  passed  by  one  House,  It  will  be  sent 
to  the  other  House  of  Congress  where, 
if  no  further  action  is  taken  within  30 
days,  the  proposed  rule  will  be  disap- 
proved. However,  the  other  House  re- 
tains the  right  to  reject  the  resolution 
of  disapproval,  in  which  case  the  rule 
will  go  into  effect.  This  procedure,  im- 
like  the  strict  one-House  veto,  allows 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  be  involved 
in  any  action  on  a  proposed  rule. 

Fifth,  rules  which  may  have  been  in 
effect  for  months  or  years  would  also  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Congress.  Pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  of  reconsideration 
would  require  an  agency  to  reconsider  an 
existing  rule  and.  within  180  days  after 
passage  of  such  a  resolution,  repromul- 
gate  the  rule.  This  procedure  wUl  permit 
the  Congress  to  target  for  repromulgation 
specific  rules  already  on  the  books.  These 
rules  would  then  be  subject  to  congres- 
sional review  and  possible  veto,  according 
to  the  procedures  summarized  above. 

NEED  rOR  LEGISLATION 

This  legislation  will  provide  Congress 
with  a  valuable  tool  for  assuring  that  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  independent  agency 
rules  are  a  true  expression  of  congres- 
sional Intent. 

Let  me  review  for  a  few  moments  the 
reason  that  this  legislation  is  required. 
Recent  years  have  witnessed  an  unprece- 
dented eruption  of  regulations  and  regu- 
latory bureaucracies  which  impact  on  al- 
most every  facet  of  the  lives  of  the 
citizenry. 

The  American  citizen,  the  small  busi- 
nessman, and  Government  itself  are 
staggering  under  an  increasingly  heavy 
load  of  regulations.  People  have  a  general 
perception  that  the  regulatory  bureauc- 
racy is  out  of  control.  There  is  a  mandate 
to  the  Congress  to  do  something  about 
reestablishing  control  of  the  regulatory 
process  and  to  reform  existing  regula- 
tions. 

The  size  of  this  massive  burden  can  be 
appreciated  by  recognizing  that  at  the 
Federal  level  there  are  44  Independent 
regulatory  agencies  plus  1.240  boards, 
commissions,  et  cetera.  These  organiza- 
tions employ  over  100.000  Individuals  re- 
sponsible for  controlling  the  lives  of  our 
citizens.  The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  to 
finance  these  Federal  bureaucracies  Is 
equally  large,  growing  from  just  over 
$2  billion  In  1974  to  an  estimated 
$3,500,000,000  in  1977.  The  total  cost  to 
the  economy  has  been  estimated  to  be 
as  much  as  $200  billion  annually  when 
costs  to  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors are  considered. 

There  is  little  question  that  in  recent 
decades  Congress  has  increasingly  given 
up  much  control  over  the  "making  of 
law"  to  the  regulator>-  agencies.  This  loss 
of  constitutional  congressional  authority 
has  occurred  through  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation that  calls  for  the  "promulgation" 


of  rules  and  regxilations  that  supixtsedly 
will  cure  some  social  ill.  Subsequent  con- 
gressional oversight  over  the  rules  and 
regulations  so  "promulgated"  has  been 
inconsistent.  While  there  have  been  a 
few  examples  of  good  congressional  over- 
sight, most  has  been  lost  in  the  press  of 
other  duties.  Thus,  the  constitutional 
concept  of  the  separation  of  powers  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
tranches  of  Government  has  been  seri- 
ously blurred  and  compromised. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  returning 
to  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  the  control  over  governmental  de- 
cisionmaking has  become  a  familiar  one 
in  recent  years.  Several  years  ago  the 
Congress  passed  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et and  Impoimdment  Control  Act  to  re- 
assert its  control  over  the  Federal  budget 
process.  The  legislation  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  likewise  employ  a  set 
of  procedures  to  reestablish  congression- 
al control  In  the  area  of  regulatory  rule- 
making by  executive  branch  agencies. 

It  has  been  contended  that  with  an  ad- 
ministration in  power  that  is  committed 
to  less  regulation,  the  Congress  has  little 
need  for  increased  control  over  the  regu- 
latory apparatus.  This  Is  a  relatively 
shortsighted  view  that  overlooks  the  fun- 
damental conflict  between  the  bureauc- 
racy and  the  legislative  branch  concern- 
ing the  exercise  of  regulatory  authority. 
The  crucial  question  facing  the  Congress 
is  which  branch  of  Government  will  re- 
tain ultimate  control  over  the  use  of  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Constitution;  and  subsequently,  dele- 
gated by  the  Congress  to  an  assortment 
of  Federal  agencies  and  departments. 
The  regulatory  pedicles  of  this  adminis- 
tration or  any  other  have  little  bearing 
on  this  underlying  and  fundamental 
question.  TTie  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing, however,  answers  this  question  em- 
phatically that  it  is  the  Congress  that 
will  be  responsible  for  the  exercise  of 
delegated  lawmaking  authority. 

While  the  public  may  be  spared  4  or 
more  years  of  activist  regulatory  policies 
under  the  current  administration,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  a  future  adminis- 
tration will  not  (Mice  again  seize  aa  its 
regulatory  authority  as  a  means  of  im- 
posing nonleglslated  policies  on  the 
American  public.  The  existence  of  a  con- 
gressicmal  veto  procedure  would  insure 
that  this  usurpation  of  cmigressimal  au- 
thority cannot  ever  again  occur. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  controversy  over  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
legislative  veto.  During  recent  testlmcmy 
before  the  House  Committee  oti  the  Ju- 
diciary. I  discussed  in  stMne  detail  my 
views  on  this  Issue,  and  I  would  ask  that 
this  testimony  be  Inserted  In  the  Rsc- 
ORD  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

In  my  view,  the  constitutional  issue  Is 
one  that  can  only  be  decided  by  the 
courts.  But  until  such  time  as  the 
courts  do  reach  a  final  determinatlcm,  I 
think  the  Congress  can  move  ahead  con- 
fidently on  this  legislation  In  light  of  the 
favorable  views  expressed  by  the  courts 
In  past  legislative  veto  decisions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  In  sup- 
porting this  effort  to  restore  congres- 
sional accountability  for  the  lawmaking 
functions  that  have  been  delegated 
away  to  nonelected  officials  over  the  past 
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several  decades.  This  is  what  our  constit- 
uents are  asking  ior  when  they  plead 
for  relief  from  excessive  regulation.  Let 
us  hope  the  97th  Congress  will  respond 
to  that  call  with  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  my  testimony  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony and  the  bill  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 
TrsTiMONT    or    Senator    Harrison    Schmitt 

BcroRE  THE  House  Committee  on  the  Jc- 

otdART,   March   34.    1981 

Mr  Chairman :  Thank  you  for  offering  me 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Com- 
mittee on  the  Issue  of  regulatory  refortn. 
As  you  may  know,  I  am  the  sponsor  of  a 
bUl.  S.  382.  The  Regulatory  Reduction  and 
Congressional  Control  Act  of  1981.  that  would 
provide  for  the  use  of  a  Congresslo  lal  veto 
of  rules  promulgated  by  both  Independent 
agencies  and  the  departments  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act. 

I  believe  that  an  objective  consideration 
of  the  rationale  underlying  the  proposals 
contained  In  the  bUl  wUl  demonstrate  that 
legal  objections  heretofore  raised  agal.ost 
other  congressional  review  mechanisms  are 
Inapplicable.  The  Constitutional  purpose  of 
S.  382.  to  bring  the  administrative  rulemak- 
ing process  under  control.  Is  complementary 
to  the  President's  slnUlar  objective  as  re- 
flected In  Executive  Order  12291. 

Section  3  of  S.  382  would  amend  the  Ad- 
minlstraUve  Procedure  Act.  5  OS.C.  551  et 
seq..  by  adding  a  new  chapter  entitled  "Con- 
gressional Review  of  Agency  Rulemaking" 
which  would  establish  what  has  come  to  be 
called  a  one-and-a-half  House  veto  over  ad- 
ministrative rules.  That  is,  proposed  final 
agency  rules  would  have  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  and  would  become  effective  if  with- 
in 60  days  one  House  passes  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  and  within  30  days  thereafter  the 
other  House  does  not  pass  a  resolution  dis- 
approving the  resolution  of  disapproval  The 
amendment  also  establishes  a  mechanism  to 
trigger  reconsideration  of  already  effective 
rules. 

Thus.  S.  382  deals  exclusively  with  the 
administrative  rulemaking  process.  It  does 
not  involve  or  Intrude  In  any  way  upon  the 
executive  decisionmaking  process.  Rather  It 
IS  a  proper  extension  of  Congressional  con- 
trol over  the  constitutional  lawmaking  proc- 
WK^^i^**  ^"^  received  Judicial  approval  In 
both  this  and  closely  related  contexts  It  Is 
^fJf,""^  ^^^  another  aspect  of  the  historic 
practice  of  cooperative  interaction  of  the 
legislative  and  Executive  branches  from  the 
time  our  nation  began  the  business  of  gov- 
emlng  In  1789.  <=»  ui  guv 

WHO    WRITES   THE    LAWS' 

iJ^J^^^  *°  ^  "**  '°  '•>«  <="^nt  de- 
bate over  how  to  control  the  nations  bu- 
reaucracy, and  the  manner  of  that  control 
18  a  perception  of  the  true  nature  of  Se 

I-T.**'''!.  ^"''»°r"y  °'  administrative 
agencies^    Rulemaking    power    Is    of    coure^ 

of  mi«  htf*,^''  ^°"«*^  **^*  promulgation 
or  rules  has  been  a  normal  feature  of  Amerl- 

L  onfJ''^''"'  ^""^  '"  '«^  inception.  It 
is    only    during    the    present    century    that 

shift  in  the  center  of  gravity  of  lawmaking, 
^te^irh  °'  l^''  ™°*'*"»  admlnlstrat^e 
fezuiafi^n  ™"r'  *"*•  "  *  magnitude  of 
Athei  A,  "'^^°^«^°  by  the  Founding 
^n  a^l/L  H^°'^"^°'=''-  congress  has  not 
been  able  to  directly  perform  Its  now  ereatlv 

shrof'^'tr^  °^  regulation  and  guaS^! 

ship    of   the   public    weal.    It   has   been   re- 

?t^.!?  •»  delegate  the  task  of  legislation  to 
ts  administrative  creations.  Today,  adml" 
s^tlve  legislation  dwarfs  the  prtL,^^- 

lalatlon  functions  of  Congress. 


Moreover,  as  a  consequence  of  this  devel- 
opment, modern  statutes  delegating  rule- 
making authority,  as  a  result  of  the  complex- 
ity and  breadth  of  the  subject  of  regula- 
tion, have  blurred  the  line  between  prin- 
ciple and  detail.  Because  of  the  vastness  of 
the  current  delegations,  the  legislative  man- 
date Is  a  mere  skeleton:  what  Is  left  to  the 
delegate  so*  not  minor  details,  but  the  form- 
ulation of  many  of  the  essential  prlnilples 
In  the  law  as  well.  Rulemaking  today  ex- 
tends to  the  essence  of  the  legislative  scheme. 
In  many  Instances,  the  rules  and  regulations 
may  be  of  greater  practical  Importance  to 
those  subject  to  an  agency  than  are  the 
broad  provisions  laid  down  by  the  Congress. 
Further,  properly  promulgated  rules  and 
regulations  have  the  same  legal  effect  as 
statutes.  Their  provisions  halve  the  force 
of  law  and  they  are  backed  by  the  same 
sanctions  as  statutes.  Including  In  many  In- 
stances the  criminal  sanctions  designed  to 
coerce  obedience  to  the  law.  Thus  whUe  ad- 
ministrative legislation  may  be  only  quasi 
legislation  (See,  Humphreys  Executor  v. 
United  States,  296  U.S.  602  (1935)).  since 
Its  provisions  are  subordinate  to  adminis- 
trative actions  relative  to  those  enacted  by 
the  legislature,  this  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  Its  Impact  Is  comparable  to  that  of 
statute  law  Itself. 

The  source  of  this  enormous  adminlstra- 
Uve  power  must  at  all  times  be  kept  In  mind, 
however.  Legislative  power  exists  as  a  result 
of  an  act  of  delegation.  This  Is  true  even  of 
the  Congress  which  has  been  vested  with 
limited  legislative  power  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. An  administrative  agency  possesses 
rulemaking  authority  because  a  statute  has 
delegated  such  authority.  Wl'hout  a  statu- 
tory delegation,  an  agency  does  not  have 
power  to  promulgate  substantive  rules  and 
regulations.  For  an  agency  to  be  vested  with 
authority  to  affect  substantive  rights  and 
obligations  through  rules  and  regulations, 
rulemaking  power  must  be  delegated  to  It 
expressly.  See,  e.g.,  Brannan  v.  Stark,  342  U.S 
451    (1952). 

The  validity  of  the  modem  practice  of 
broad  delegations  of  Congressional  lawmak- 
ing authority  U  not  In  doubt.  Yakus  v. 
United  States,  321  U.S.  414  (1944);  Lichter 
v.  United  States.  334  U.S.  742  (1948);  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  v.  Connally  337  p 
Supp.  737  (D.D.C.  1971)  (3-Judge  court). 
What  appears  to  have  been  obscured,  how- 
ever. Is  the  fact  that  Judicial  validation  of 
such  extensive  delegaUons  has  not  changed 
the  essential  nature  of  what  Is  being  dele- 
gated and  the  process  of  which  Is  a  part: 
rulemaking  remains  lawmaking  even  when 
It  Is  performed  by  an  administrative  agency; 
and  lawmaking  remains  a  task  committed 
by  the  ConsUtutlon  to  the  Congress.  Ulti- 
mate constitutional  accountability  for  legls- 
laUon  rests  with  the  legislature.  Although 
many  of  the  needs  of  modem  government 
have  required  that  Congreselonal  responsi- 
bility for  lawmaking  be  shared  with  Execu- 
tive branch  agencies,  the  ultimate  consUtu- 
tlonal  responsibility,  and  therefore  control, 
remains  with  the  Congress. 

The  essential  legislative  nature  of  sub- 
stantive administrative  rulemaking  is  well 
established  In  law.  The  issue  has  arisen  In 
cases  In  which  courts  have  been  faced  with 
the  question  of  the  appllcablUty  of  proce- 
dural due  process  requirements  to  nUemak- 
ing  proceedings  of  administrative  agencies. 
The  uniform  answer  of  the  courts  has  been 
to  treat  the  administrative  exercise  of  legis- 
lative powers  similarly  to  the  direct  exercise 
of  power  by  the  legislature.  The  agency  was 
found  to  be  no  more  bound  by  constitutional 
procedural  requlremente  than  the  legisla- 
ture Itself  when  it  enacts  a  statute.  Since 
procedural  due  process  does  not  limit  the 
legislature,  the  same  principle  has  been  con- 
sistently applied  where  rulemaking  powers 
were  exercised  tmder  legislative  delegation. 
As  one  court  has  put  It:  "In  legislation,  or 
rulemaking,  there  is  no  constitutional  right 


to  any  hearing  whatsoever."  Willapoint  Oys- 
ters v.  Ewing.  174  F.2d  676,  694  (9th  Clr. 
1949). 

The  leading  case  In  this  regard  Is  the 
Supreme  Court's  decdslon  In  Bi-Uetallic  Co. 
v.  Colorado.  239  U.S.  441  (1915).  There  the 
Court  sustained  an  order  of  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  increasing  the  value  of  all 
taxable  property  In  Denver  by  40  percent, 
without  an  opportunity  being  afforded  af- 
fected taxpayers  to  be  heard  before  the  order 
wt«  made.  The  agency  order  plainly  deprived 
the  taxpayers  of  property  but  the  Court  re- 
jected their  claim  that  due  process  required 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Justice  Holmes 
speaking  for  the  Court  analogized  the  agen- 
cy's action  to  direct  action  by  the  legisla- 
ture: "If  the  result  in  this  case  had  been 
reached  as  It  might  have  been  by  the  State's 
doubling  of  the  rate  of  taxation,  no  one 
would  suggest  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment was  violated  unless  every  person  af- 
fected had  been  allowed  an  opportunity  to 
raise  his  voice  against  It"  Id.  at  445.  Since 
the  Constitution  does  not  require  legisla- 
tive acts  to  be  done  In  a  town  meeting  or 
assembly  of  the  whole.  It  similarly  does  not 
require  due  process  procedural  requirements 
when  such  legislative  authority  Is  validly 
exercised  by  a  delegate  administrative 
agency. 

The  Court  has  since  confirmed  that  when 
a  proceeding  Is  classified  as  rulemaking,  due 
process  ordinarily  does  not  demand  pro- 
cedures more  rigorous  than  those  prescribed 
by  Congress.  See  Vermont  Yankee  Nuclear 
Power  Corp.  v.  NRDC.  435  U.S.  519,  524,  N.l, 
542,  n.l6,  (1978).  It  has  reaffirmed  that  Con- 
gress Is  under  no  requirement  to  hold  an 
evidentiary  hearing  prior  to  its  iuloptlon  of 
legislation,  and  that  "Congress  need  not  make 
that  requlremen';  when  It  delegates  the  task 
to  an  administrative  agency."  Bowles  v. 
Willingham.  321  U.S.  503,  519  (1944),  <dt- 
Ing  Bi-Metalllc   approvingly. 

The  clear  import  of  these  cases  U  that  the 
nature  of  lav/making  does  not  change  once 
there  has  been  a  valid  delegation  of  author- 
ity to  an  agency.  If  Congress  had  not  enacted 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  agencies 
would  be  free  to  admliUstratlvely  legislate 
In  the  same  manner  that  Congress  makes 
laws.  Conversely,  Congress  can.  and  has,  leg- 
islated general,  minimum  procedural  re- 
quirements for  rulemaking.  In  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act,  and  more  specific, 
detailed  requirements  with  regard  to  certain 
regulatory  programs. "  See,  e.g.,  the  hybrid 
rulemaking  procedures  applied  to  Federal 
Trade  Commission  trade  regulation  rulemak- 
ing proceedings.  15  U.S.C.  67a  (1976).  This 
is  in  obvious  recognition  that  the  vast  leg- 
islative authority  conferred  on  non-elected, 
essentially  unaccountable  administrators 
needs  to  be  confined  and  controlled. 

More  Importantly,  the  source  of  this  au- 
thority to  Impose  limiting  procedures  stems 
from  Congress'  exclusive  control  of  the  leg- 
islative process  for  which  It  Is  ultimately 
responsible  under  the  Constitution.  The 
constitutional  obligation  to  control  the  leg- 
islative process  does  not  end  until  that  proc- 
ess Is  complete.  Sharing  the  process  vrtth 
the  Elxecutlve  does  not  transform  its  nature 
and  Invest  It  with  an  executive  hue.  Execu- 
tion of  the  law,  and  therefore  exclusive  ex- 
ecutive responsibility,  begins  when  there  is 
a  law  to  execute.  A  substantive  agency  rule 
becomes  a  law  when  only  the  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Congress  for  Its  promulga- 
tion are  fulfilled. 

This  analysis  Is  plainly  confirmed  by  the 
only  Judicial  decisions  to  date  to  reach  the 
merits  of  statutory  provisions  providing  for 
Congressional  review  mechanisms.  A  close 
reading  of  those  cases  supports  the  prin- 
ciple of  plenary  Congressional  control  of 
agency  lawmaking. 

court  decisions  on  the  legislative  veto 
Despite   almost   fifty  years  of   experience 
with  the  legislature  veto,   the   courts  have 
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only  recently  begun  to  examine  its  constitu- 
tional standing  on  a  case-by-oase  basis.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  never  formally  ruled  on 
the  matter.  In  a  pair  of  recent  cases,  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  split  on  the  constitu- 
tional merits  of  single  house  negative  veto 
provisions  In  different  contexts.  In  Atkins  v. 
United  States.  558  F.2d  1028  (Ct.  CI.  1977), 
cert,  denied,  434  U.S.  1009  (1978),  the  Court 
of  Claims  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
the  one-house  veto  In  the  Federal  Salary 
Act,  U.S.C.  55  351.  et  seq.  In  Chadha  v.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Seriyice,  634 
F.2d  406  (9th  Clr.  1980).  a  three  Judge  court 
of  appeals  panel  struck  down  section  254 
(c)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  8  U.S.C.  5  1254(c)(2),  which  allowed 
either  House  to  overturn  a  decision  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  suspend  an  order  de- 
porting an  alien  for  reasons  of  hardship.  The 
significant,  principled  difference  between  the 
two  decisions  Is  that  the  Court  of  Claims 
viewed  the  veto  under  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  as  operating  In  a  traditional  legislative 
sphere  whereas  the  veto  applicable  to  sus- 
pensions of  deportation  was  held  to  con- 
stitute an  unwarranted  Congressional  Intru- 
sion Into  execution  of  the  laws  and  Judicial 
review.  This  distinguishing  feature  between 
the  two  cases  makes  it  apparent  that  there 
would  be  Judicial  support  for  the  review  pro- 
cedure contained  In  section  3  of  S.  382. 

The  legislative  veto  In  general  raises  a 
number  of  serious  questions  under  various 
specific  and  significant  constitutional  provi- 
sions or  principles  Including  (1)  the  provi- 
sions of  article  I,  section  7,  clauses  2  and  3, 
(the  Presentation  Clause)  which  makes  the 
President  a  participant  In  the  lawmaking 
process  and  accords  him  power  to  veto  not 
only  every  bill,  but  also  every  "order,  resolu- 
tion, or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  and  Senate  may  be  necessary";  (2)  the 
allocation  to  the  President  in  the  "take  care" 
clause  of  article  II,  section  3 — as  augmented 
by  article  II,  section  1,  clause  1,  vesting  in 
him  the  "executive  power" — of  the  power  of 
execution  of  statutes  as  enacted;  and  (3)  the 
disability  and  incompatibility  clause  In  ar- 
ticle I,  section  6  which  separates  members  of 
Congress  from  administrative  functions.  In 
addition.  If  the  congressional  veto  device 
takes  the  mode  of  the  one-house  veto,  or  the 
committee  veto,  rather  than  the  mode  of  the 
concurrent  resolution,  the  bicameralism  re- 
quirement for  statute  making  and  statute 
modification  set  forth  In  article  I.  section  7. 
Is  arguably  violated.  These  problem  areas  are 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Presentation 
Clause  argument,  the  Separation  of  Powers 
argument,  and  the  Bicameralism  argument, 
respectively. 

As  indicated,  although  the  Supreme  Court 
has  yet  to  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  legislative  veto,  two  lower  cases,  a  recent 
opinion  of  former  Attorney  General  GrlfBn 
Bell,  and  the  Executive  practice  under  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  provide 
a  framework  for  analyzing  these  arguments. 

ATKINS   V.   united   STATES 

In  Atkins  V.  United  States.  556  F.2d  1028 
(1977),  cert,  denied.  434  U.S.  1009  (1978), 
140  federal  Judges  challenged  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  veto  provision  contained  In 
the  Federal  Salary  Act,  2  U.S.C.  55  351,  et  seq. 
Under  that  Act,  all  or  part  of  the  presiden- 
tial recommendations  regarding  executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial  rates  of  pay  become 
effective  automatically  within  a  specified 
time  imless:  (1)  Congress  by  law  establishes 
pay  rates  different  from  those  recommended: 
(2)  either  House  of  Congress  disapproves  all 
or  part  of  recommended  rates;   (3)  or  both. 

The  Senate  disapproved  the  President's 
recommendation  and  the  Judges  sued  arguing 
that  the  Senate's  action  was  Invalid  as  vio- 
lating the  Presentation  Clause,  the  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  doctrine,  and  the  prtnclirie  of 
bicameralism.  The  court,  by  a  4-3  vote,  re- 
jected these  arguments  and  sustained   the 


constitutionality  of  the  one-house  veto  un- 
der the  Federal  Salary  Act. 

The  court  held  that  the  principle  of  bi- 
cameralism Is  not  violated  because  rejecting 
presidential  recommendations  to  increase 
salaries  Is  a  form  of  legislative  activity  which 
does  not  require  the  affirmative  concurrence 
of  both  Houses  since  the  effect  of  such  ac- 
tion Is  not  to  make  law  but  rather  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo.  Similarly,  there  was  no 
nulUflcatloii  of  the  presidential  veto  since 
the  Executive  had  his  opj>ortunlty  to  veto 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  which  established  the 
veto  device  In  the  first  place.  Moreover,  the 
concurrence  of  both  Houses  was  not  consti- 
tutionally required  where  only  presidential 
recommendations  are  Involved.  Finally,  the 
court  held  that  the  application  of  the  one- 
house  veto  In  these  circumstances  did  not 
violate  the  Separation  of  Powers  doctrine.  To 
t>egln  with,  the  court  reasoned  the  doctrine 
was  never  Intended  and  did  not  operate  to 
create  a  strict  compartmentallzatlon  of 
powers  between  branches.  Rather,  It  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  concentration  of  too 
much  power  In  one  branch  and  the  conse- 
quent weakening  of  the  other  branches.  The 
settling  of  rates  of  pay.  the  court  found.  Is 
basically  a  legislative  function.  Under  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  the  function  Is  condi- 
tionally delegated  to  the  Executive.  Since 
there  was  no  Irrevocable  commitment  of 
power,  the  President  in  recommending  rates 
of  pay  was  acting  as  an  agent  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  legislative  veto  under  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  did  not  enforce  any  law  or  ap- 
point any  agents  to  enforce  the  law  and  thus 
did  not  Intrude  Into  the  Executive's  domain 
of  administration  of  the  law.  Accordingly, 
the  one-house  veto  In  the  circumstances  of 
that  case  was  a  permissible  device  In  aid  of 
legislation  In  basically  a  legislative  matter. 

CHAOHA    V.    immigration    AND    NATURALIZATION 
S^VICE 

In  Chadha  v.  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service.  634  F.2d  408  (9th  Clr.  1980),  a 
three  Judge  panel  unanimously  struck  down 
section  254(C)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
NatlcnaUty  Act,  8  US.C.  5  1254(c)(2).  pro- 
viding for  a  one-house  veto  of  agency  sus- 
pensions of  deportation.  Here,  the  exercise 
of  the  veto  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
operated  to  revoke  the  Attorney  General's 
suspension  order  and  to  deport  a  person  to  a 
country  which  the  Attorney  General  had 
found  would  impose  real  hardship  on  the 
deportee.  The  veto  device  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  court  held,  violated  "the  con- 
stitutional doctrine  of  separation  (of 
powers  I  because  It  is  a  prohibited  intrusion 
upon  the  Executive  and  Judicial  branches." 
Id.,  at  420. 

CHADHA   IS   NOT  DISPOemVK 

Recently  some  persons  have  suggested  that 
the  outcome  In  Chadha  wUl  decide  this  is- 
sue. In  my  view  such  a  result  Is  unlikely. 
That  argument  would  have  significance  only 
if  one  legislative  veto  device  necessarily  In- 
validated aU  such  provisions.  This  position 
Is  undercut  by  the  fact  that  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit confined  Chadha  to  the  facts  of  the 
case  before  the  court.  The  Chadha  panel 
stated: 

"Although  the  practicality  of  alternative 
to  legislative  disapproval  In  other  situations 
raises  difficult  questions,  we  are  not  here 
faced  with  a  situation  In  irhlch  the  unfore- 
seeablllty  of  future  circumstances  or  the 
broad  scope  and  complexity  of  the  subject 
matter  of  an  agency's  rulemaking  authority 
preclude  the  articulation  of  specific  criteria 
In  the  governing  statute  Itself.  Such  factors 
might  present  considerations  different  than 
those  we  find  here,  both  as  to  the  question 
of  separation  of  powers  and  the  legitimacy  of 
the  unicameral  device."  (634  P.2d  at  432- 
433.) 

attorney   cenesal   beix  and   the  executive 
reorganization  act 

Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell's  opinion  ex- 
amines the  constitutionality  of  the  legisla- 


tive veto  In  the  Executive  Reorganization  Act 
of  1977,  5  VS.C.  5  906.  (See  Opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  January  31.  1977).  Under 
that  Act,  the  President  may  formulate  plans 
for  reorganizing  executive  branch  agencies 
which  reorganizations  go  Into  effect  unless 
disapproved  by  either  House  within  60  days 
of  their  submission  to  Congress.  The  veto  In 
this  context,  he  concluded,  was  constitu- 
tional. 

For  Attorney  General  Bell  the  critical 
question  was  not  whether  the  scheme  for 
Implementing  executive  branch  reorganiza- 
tions adhered  strictly  to  the  legislative 
chronology  outlined  In  the  Presentation 
Clause.  Deviations  from  the  pattern  laid  out 
there  were  not  Ipso  facto  barred  by  the  Con- 
stitution. In  line  with  the  rationale  of  the 
decisions  In  Atkins  and  Chadha.  the  Attor- 
ney General  was  of  the  view  that  such  devia- 
tions, i  e..  the  one-house  veto,  were  permis- 
sible If  they  did  not  Impinge  on  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  and  Its  corollary,  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  In  other  words.  If 
the  veto  device  did  not  alter  the  constitu- 
tional allocation  of  power  l)etween  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches,  l.e..  If  the 
presidential  veto  Is  effectively  preserved  and 
the  principle  of  bicameralism  Is  req>ected. 
procedural  variations  In  the  process  of  law- 
making were  not  unconstitutional.  The  At- 
torney General  Indicated  that  the  Presenta- 
tion Clause  Is  not  violated  by  this  procedure 
because  the  President  has  ultimate  veto 
power  In  his  formulation  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  Characterizing  the  principle  of  bi- 
cameralism as  the  "right  of  each  House  of 
Congress  that  there  be  no  change  In  the  law 
without  Its  consent."  the  Attorney  General 
concluded  that  this  principle  Is  respected  be- 
cause no  reorganization  plan  can  take  effect 
If  opposed  by  either  House,  that  io.  the  status 
quo  Is  preserved.  The  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers  Is  not  abridged  because  there  Is 
no  assumption  by  Congress  over  administra- 
tion of  the  law  and.  consequently,  no  inva- 
sion of  the  traditional  role  of  the  executive 
branch. 

In  line  with  the  courts  In  Atkins  and 
Chadha.  the  Attorney  General  stressed  that 
his  opinion  was  limited  to  the  provision  un- 
der review.  He  distinguished  the  President's 
option  not  to  submit  a  reorganization  plan 
with  situations  created  bv  statutes  that  pro- 
vide for  subsequent  resolutions  disapproving 
presidential  actions  In  the  administration  of 
ongoing  programs.  The  pressures  of  an  on- 
going program  with  prior  commitments  fore* 
the  President  to  act.  he  alleged  Legislative 
veto  devices  In  these  situations  require  the 
President  to  take  actions  that  are  acceptable 
to  Congress  In  ways  that  subject  presidential 
decisions  to  Increased  Congressional  Influ- 
ence and  effectively  compromise  control  over 
his  actions.  According  to  Attorney  General 
Bell,  these  statutes  frustrate  the  constitu- 
tional check  of  the  presidential  veto  in  vio- 
lation of  Article  I  and  contravene  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers.  Of  course,  in 
the  case  of  rulemaking,  these  arguments  are 
balanced  by  the  Congressional  responsibility 
to  oversee  delegated  legislative  activity. 

Finally.  I  would  draw  your  attention  to 
Executive  branch  practice  and  acquiescence 
to  the  requirements  of  section  1012  of  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  31  US  C. 
1402.  which  authorizes  the  President  to  re- 
serve appropriated  monies  from  obligation 
only  If  Congress  within  45  days  approves  a 
"rescission  bill"  effectively  rescinding  pre- 
viously granted  budget  authority.  The  reason 
for  the  rescission  process  ultimately  adopted 
was  explained  by  a  key  spokesman  on  the 
legislation  as  foUovrs:  "Inasmuch  as  a  rescis- 
sion represents  the  undoing  of  what  Congress 
previously  enacted.  It  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  no  rescission  be  authorized  except  by 
affirmative  vote  of  both  Houses"  (Prepared 
remarks  of  Representative  Boiling  In  offering 
the  conference  report.  House  Report  No.  93- 
924.  on  Jtme  18,  1974.  reprinted  In  committee 
print   enUUed   "Oongresstonal    Budget   and 
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Impouxulment  Control  Act  of  1974,  Public 
Law  93-344:  Legislative  History".  Senate 
Ooounlttee  on  OoTemment  Operations.  93d 
Congress.  Sd  Session  (December,  1974),  page 
1917.)  The  Executive  appears  to  have  had  no 
difficulty,  In  principle.  In  complying  with 
thla  requirement. 

CONCLUSION 

Aa  you  are  aware,  S.  383  would  subject  only 
agency  rulemaking  to  Congreeslonai  review 
and  possible  veto.  It  does  not  aSect  in  any 
way  agency  declalonaj  prooesses  in  further- 
ance of  the  execution  of  laws  enaoted  by  Con- 
gress nor  does  It  Interfere  with  quasl-judldal 
agency  declsdonmaJdng.  Thus,  S  383  comes 
within  the  rationales  of  the  existing  cases. 
former  Attorney  General  Bell's  opinion  on 
reorganization  Initiatives  and  pracFtlces  under 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed. In  particular,  the  clrcumstancee  and 
rationale  of  the  Atkina  case  comes  factually 
cloee  to  S.  383  while  those  considerations 
which  led  the  court  In  CKadha  to  strike  down 
the  veto  device  involved  there  are  far  re- 
moved from  agency  aotlon  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  Act  that  la  to  be  covered 
by  the  bill. 

Purther,  since  my  proposal  effectively  Im- 
plicates both  Houses  of  Congress  in  the  deci- 
sion to  veto  an  agency  rulemaking,  the  Bi- 
cameralism argument  against  some  forms  of 
the  legislative  veto  loses  its  force. 

Also,  there  would  be  no  nulllflcation  of  the 
presidential  veto  since  the  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  merely  preserves  the 
status  quo. 

Plaally,  and  most  Importantly,  the  thrust 
Of  my  proposal  Impacts  exclusively  on  the 
essence  of  the  legislative  function:  the  set- 
ting of  policy  for  the  nation.  Indeed,  there  Is 
no  way  to  divorce  Congreslonsi  poUcjrmak- 
Ing  and  legislative  origination  (U.S.  Constlt. 
Art.  r,  sec.  1 :  "All  legislative  Powers  .  .  .  shall 
be  vested  .  .  .  Congress.  .  .  .")  from  the  au- 
thority delegated  to  agencies  to  promulgate 
administrative  legislation  consistent  with  the 
Congreaslonally  determined  policy  decision. 

Let  me  conclude  by  reiterating  my  fun<ia- 
mental  perception  of  the  Issue.  Substantive 
rulemaking  by  administrative  agencies  Is  a 
delegated  legislative  function  thait  remains 
part  of  the  legislative  process  and  Is  subject 
to  such  procedural  requirements,  limitations 
and  oondltlons  as  Congress  sees  flt  to  Impose 
In  order  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  that 
process  as  well  as  to  fulfill  its  conatltutlcmaJ 
responsibility  as  the  ultimate  Federal  law- 
maker. As  there  Is  no  lrTevociU>le  coihmlt- 
ment  of  rulemaking  power  Agencies  exerols- 
ing  delegated  lawmaking  authority  are  acting 
as  agents  of  the  Congress.  In  line  with  Atkina 
and  contrary  to  the  Chada  situation,  the  veto 
provision  In  S.  383  does  no«t  enforce  any  law 
or  appoint  any  agents  to  enforce  any  law  and 
does  not  adversely  affect  Judicial  review. 
3.  383  does  not  intrude  Into  the  Executive's 
power  to  administer  the  law  or  the  Judici- 
ary's right  to  review  and  Imterpret  It  Accord- 
ingly, leglaiaUve  veto  embodied  In  S  383  Is  a 
permlastble  device  In  aid  oT  legislation  In  a 
legislative  context. 

S.  890         ' 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  Untied  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Regulatory  Re- 
duction and  Congressional  Control  Act  of 
1981". 

(b)  It  Is  the  flndlng  of  the  Congress  that 
the  steady  usurpation  of  legislative  powers 
by  Federal  agencies  represents  a  clear  and 
dangerous  challenge  to  the  constitutional 
provisions  establishing  the  separation  of 
powers  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Gtovemment.  In  making  this 
flndlng.  the  Congress  has  determined  that — 

(1)  there  Is  an  urgent  requirement  for  a 
legislatively  approved  uniform  procedure  to 
oversee  the  rulemaking  activities  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Oovernment, 
and  such  a  uniform  procedure  will  preserrs     c«dure,  or  practice 


and  protect  the  constitutional  doctrine  re- 
lating to  the  separation  of  powers  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Oovernment; 

(3)  there  U  an  urgent  need  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  to  supervise  the  Federal 
agencies  in  the  exercise  of  the  limited  legis- 
lative powers  which  have  been  delegated  by 
the  legislative  branch  to  the  executive 
branch; 

(3)  the  often  arbitrary  exercise  of  the 
powers  granted  to  the  executive  branch  has 
seriously  eroded  the  confidence  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  In  the  executive 
branch  and  thereby  has  weakened  the  con- 
fidence of  the  citizenry  In  our  system  of 
Federal  Oovernment: 

(4)  there  la  a  need  for  greater  participa- 
tion by  the  public  In  the  decisionmaking 
process  which  occurs  during  the  exercise  of 
the  properly  mandated  regulatory  powers 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  such  public 
participation  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
making  Federal  agencies  more  responsive  to 
the  need  of  citizens  for  participation  In  and 
Information  about  regulatory  activities; 

(5)  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
In  need  of  protection  from  the  often  un- 
necessary, arbitrary,  and  capricious  actions 
of  Federal  agencies,  partlctilarly  when  such 
actions  result  In  significant  economic  bur- 
dens; and 

(6)  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  the  branch  of  the  Oovernment 
which  Is  closest  and  most  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  will  of  citizens,  must  reassert  on 
behalf  of  the  people  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  from  unreason- 
able and  arbitrary  actions  of  the  executive 
branch  which  result  from  the  usurpation 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  powers 
granted  by  the  people  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Oovernment. 

IMPBOVXMENTS      IN       REGULATOBT      PaOCEDUXXS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  SecUon  551  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  peuttgrapb  (4)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  'rule'  means  the  whole  or  part  of  an 
agency  statement  of  general  or  particular 
applicability  and  future  effect  designed  to 
implement,  interpret,  or  prescribe  law  or 
policy  or  to  describe  the  organization,  pro- 
cedure, or  practice  requirements  of  an  agency 
and  Includes — 

"(A)  the  approval  or  prescription  for  the 
future  of  rates,  wages,  corporate  or  finan- 
cial structures  or  reorganizations  thereof, 
prices,  facilities,  appliances,  services  or  al- 
lowances therefor,  or  of  valuations,  costs, 
or  accounting,  or  practices  bearing  on  any 
of  the  foregoing;  and 

"(B)  any  amendment  or  revision  of  such 
an  agency  statement;"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  after 
the  semicolon  In  paragraph  (13); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (14)  and  Inserting  a  semicolon 
and  "and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (14)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(15)  'emergency  rule'  means  a  rule  which 
Is  temporarily  effective  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  otherwise  specified  periods  of 
time  for  public  notice  and  comment  under 
this  subchapter  and  which  was  duly  promul- 
gated by  an  agency  pursuant  to  a  flndmg 
that  delay  in  the  effective  date  thereof 
would — 

"(A)  sertouAly  Injtire  an  Important  public 
Interest, 

"(B)  substantially  friistrate  legislative 
policy  and  Intent,  or 

"(C)  seriously  damage  a  person  or  class 
of  persons  without  serving  any  Important 
public  interest.". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  663(b)  of 
such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Except  when  notice  or  hearing  is  required 
by  statute,  this  subsection  does  not  apply — 

"(A)  to  rules  of  agency  organization,  pro- 


"(B)  to  any  interpretative  rule  or  general 
statement  of  policy  unless  the  interpreta- 
tive rule  or  general  statement  of  policy  will 
have  general  applicability  and  a  substantial 
Impact  on  the  substantive  rights  or  obliga- 
tions of  persons  outside  an  agency;  or 

"(C)  when  the  agency  for  good  cause  finds 
that  public  notice  and  comment  are  un- 
necessary due  to  the  routine  nature  or  mat- 
ter or  Insignificant  Impact  of  the  rule,  or 
that  an  emergency  rule  should  be  promul- 
gated. 

An  agency  which  finds  that  clause  (A),  (B). 
or  (C)  of  this  subsection  applies  to  a  rule 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  with 
the  final  rule  a  statement  of  such  finding 
and  a  brief  description  of  reasons  for  such 
flndlng.  The  provisions  of  clauses  (A),  (B). 
and  (C)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  pre- 
clude an  agency  from — 

"(1)  Inviting  persons  representing  differ- 
ent points  of  view  to  submit  comments, 

"(11)  creating  ar.  advisory  committee  to 
report,  or 

"(111)  using  such  other  devices  to  obtain 
suggestions, 

regarding  the  content  of  a  proposed  rule 
prior  to  general  notice  or  rule  making.". 

(c)  Section  553  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsec- 
tion (f),  by  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and 
(d),  and  by  inserting  Immediately  after  sub- 
section (b)  (as  amended  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section)  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(c)  Except  OS  provided  In  subsection  (e) 
with  respect  to  an  emergency  rule,  and  after 
notice  required  by  this  section,  the  agency 
shall  give  Interested  persons  not  less  than 
60  days  to  participate  In  the  rule  making 
through  submission  of  written  data,  views, 
or  arguments  with  or  without  oppmrtunlty 
for  oral  presentation.  The  agency  may  ex- 
tend the  60-day  period  If  the  agency  deter- 
mines that  such  period  Is  Insufficient  to  per- 
mit diligent  interested  persons  to  prepare 
comments  or  that  other  circumstances 
Justify  an  extension  of  such  period.  After 
consideration  of  the  relevant  matter  pre- 
sented, the  agency  shall  Incorporate  In  the 
rules  adopted  a  concise  general  statement  of 
their  basis  and  purpose.  When  rules  are  re- 
quired by  statute  to  be  made  on  the  record 
after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing, 
sections  556  and  557  of  this  title  apply  In- 
stead of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Unless  a  longer  period  of  time  is  re- 
quired by  law  or  provided  in  the  rule — 

"(1)  a  rule  may  become  effective 
Immediately — 

"(A)  If  the  rule  grants  or  recognize  an  ex- 
emption to.  relieves  a  restriction  from,  or 
repeals  a  rule;  or 

"(B)  If  the  agency  finds,  under  clause 
(A),  (B).  or  (C)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  that  such  subsection  does  not  apply 
to  the  rule;  and 

"(2)  any  other  rule  shall  take  effect  only 
in  accordance  with  section  803  of  this  title. 
"(e)  On  the  date  on  which  an  agency  is- 
sues an  emergency  rule,  the  agency  shall 
commence  rule  making  proceedings  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section,  except  that  the  period  for  pub- 
lic participation  In  the  rule  making  shall  be 
limited  to  4S  days,  and  within  IS  days  after 
the  close  of  the  period  for  public  participa- 
tion the  agency  shall  issue  a  recommended 
final  rule  to  take  effect  as  provided  under 
subsection  (d).  Unless  earlier  withdrawn  by 
the  agency  or  earlier  set  aside  by  court  ac- 
tion, an  emergency  rule  shall  expire  on  the 
date  on  which  the  reconunended  final  rule 
issued  under  the  preceding  sentence  relating 
to  such  emergency  rule  either  may  become 
effective  under  section  823  of  this  title  or  Is 
disapproved  under  such  section.". 

CONGKESSIONAL   BEVtrW 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
chapter  7  the  following  new  chapter: 
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"Chapter  8— CONORESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF 
AOENCT  RULE  MAKZNO 

"801.  Definitions. 

"802.  Congressional  review  of  agency  rules. 
"803.  Reconsideration  of  agency  rules. 
"804.  Procedures  for  consideration  of  resolu- 
tions. 
"{801.  Definitions. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  the  term  'agency'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  In  section  551(1)  of  this  title,  and  In- 
cludes the  functions  excluded  from  the  defi- 
nition of  such  term  under  subparagraph  (H) 
of  such  section; 

"(2)  the  term  'rule'  has  the  same  meaning 
as  In  section  551(4)  of  this  title; 

"(3)  the  term  'emergency  rule'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  551  (K)  of  this 
tlUe; 

"(4)  the  term  'resolution  of  disapproval' 
means  a  resolution  of  either  House  of  the 
Congress,  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  Of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the 
disapproves  the  recommended  final 
rule  Issued  by  dealing  with  the  mat- 

ter of  ,  which  rtile  was  transmitted  to 

the   Congress   on  .',    the    first   blank 

being  filled  with  the  name  of  the  resolv- 
ing House,  the  second  blank  being  filled 
with  the  name  of  the  agency  Issuing  the  rule, 
the  third  blank  being  filled  with  the  title  of 
the  rule  smd  such  further  description  as  may 
be  necessary  to  Identify  It,  and  the  fourth 
blank  being  filled  with  the  date  of  transmit- 
tal of  the  rule  to  the  Congress;  and 

"(6)  the  term  'resolution  for  reconsidera- 
tion' means  a  resolution  of  either  House  of 
Congress,  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  is  as  follows;  "That 
the  directs  to  reconsider  its 

rule  dealing  with  the  matter  of  which 

Is  found  at  .'.   the  first  blank   being 

filled  with  the  name  of  the  resolving 
House,  the  second  blank  being  filled  with  the 
name  of  the  agency  Issuing  the  rule,  the  third 
blank  being  filled  with  the  title  of  the  rule 
and  such  further  description  which  may  be 
necessary  to  Identify  It,  and  the  fourth  blank 
being  filled  with  the  citation  to  the  rule  in 
the  agency  records. 
"5  802.  Congressional  review  of  agency  rules 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to — 

"(1)  a  rule  granting  or  recognizing  an  ex- 
ception or  relieving  a  restriction  or  ret>eallng 
a  rule; 

"(2)  a  rule  of  agency  organization,  practice, 
and  procedure; 

"(3)  a  rule  relating  to  agency  management 
or  personnel;  or 

"(4)  to  any  Interpretative  rule  or  general 
statement  of  policy  unless  the  Interpretative 
rule  or  general  statement  of  policy  will  have 
general  applicability  and  a  substantial  Im- 
pact on  the  substantive  rights  or  obligations 
of  persons  outside  an  agency;  or 

"(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  final  rule  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  a  recommendation 
of  the  agency  to  the  Congress  and  shall  have 
no  force  and  effect  as  a  rule  unless  such  rule 
has  become  effective  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

"(2)  (A)  A  recommended  final  rule  of  an 
agency  shall  not  become  effective  if  within 
60  days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
after  the  transmittal  of  the  recommended 
final  rule  to  the  Congress  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  one  House  of  Congress 
agrees  to  a  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the 
rule  and  at  the  end  of  30  additional  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
transmittal  of  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
to  the  other  House,  such  other  House  has 
not  adopted  a  resolution  disapproving  such 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

"(B)  A  recommended  final  rule  may  be- 
come effective — 

"(1)  on  the  6l8t  day  of  continuous  session 
after  the  transmittal  of  the  recommended 


final  rule  to  the  Congress  under  paragr^h 
(3)  of  this  subsection  if  neither  House  of 
Congress  has  agreed  to  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval of  the  rule  within  the  preceding  60 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress;  or 

"(11)  If  one  House  of  the  Congress  has 
agreed  to  a  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the 
rule,  on  the  date  on  which  the  other  House 
of  Congress  agrees  to  a  resolution  disapprov- 
ing such  resolution  of  dlst^proval  If  such 
resolution  of  the  other  House  Is  adopted 
within  30  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  transmittal  of  such  resolution 
of  disapproval  from  the  other  House. 

"(C)  A  recommended  final  rule  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  disapproved  on  the 
31st  day  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
after  the  transmittal  of  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval of  the  rule  from  one  House  of  Con- 
gress to  the  other  House  if  such  other  House 
has  not.  within  the  preceding  30  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress,  adopted  a 
resolution  disapproving  such  resolution  of 
disapproval. 

"(3)  On  the  day  on  which  a  recommended 
final  rule  is  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, an  agency  shall  transmit  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives — 

"(A)  a  copy  of  the  complete  text  of  such 
recommended  final  rule; 

"(B)  a  summary  statement,  written  In 
clear  language,  of  the  problem  requiring  re- 
medial Federal  action  for  which  such  final 
rule  Is  being  recommended;  and 

(C)  a  summary  of  the  economic  Impact  of 
the  recommended  final  rule  which  estimates, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  the  costs  Imposed 
by  the  recommended  final  rule  upon  the 
various  sectors  of  the  economy  affected  by 
the  rule. 

"(c)  (1)  Bach  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  having  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter 
with  which  a  recommended  final  rule  is  con- 
cerned may  review  any  recommended  final 
rule  and  the  materials  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
Kith  such  rule  under  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  of  subsection  (b)  (3)  of  this  section  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  rec- 
ommended final  rule  contains  any  provision 
which — 

"(A)  violates  any  provision  of  law; 

"(B)  Is  in  conflict  with  Judicial  decisions; 

"(C)  goes  beyond  the  mandate  of  the  law 
which  the  rule  is  designed  to  implement; 

"(D)  Is  redundant,  overlapping,  or  incon- 
sistent with  provisions  of  another  rule; 

"(E)  would  seriously  Injure  an  Important 
public  Interest;  or 

"(F)  is  Inconsistent  with  congressional 
Intent. 

"(2)  If  a  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  determines,  with  re- 
spect to  a  recommended  final  rule,  that  It 
contains  a  provision  which  meets  the  criteria 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  committee  may  report  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  of  such  rule.  A  committee 
may  report  a  resolution  of  disapproval  of  a 
recommended  final  rule  based  on  such  fac- 
tors (other  than  the  matters  described  In 
psiragrsph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  as  the 
committee  finds  appropriate. 

"(3)  This  subsection  does  not  affect  the 
right  of  any  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Introduce  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  of  a  recommended  final  rule. 

"(d)  If  a  recommended  final  rule  which 
was  t>elng  promulgated  subject  to  a  statu- 
tory time  limit  for  rule  making  Is  dls^>- 
proved  under  this  section,  the  agency  pro- 
mulgating the  recommended  final  rule  Is  not 
relieved  of  its  responsibility  for  adopting  a 
recommended  final  rule,  but  any  statutory 
time  limit  sheOl  apply  to  such  renewed  rule 
making  only  from  the  date  on  which  the  rule 
Is  disapproved  under  subsection  (b)(2)(B) 
of  this  section. 

"(e)  (1)  If  a  recommended  final  rule  of  an 
agency  la  disapproved  under  this  section,  tbe 


agency  may  Issue  a  recommended  final  rule 
which  relates  to  the  same  acta  or  practices 
as  the  dlM4>proved  nile.  Such  recommended 
final  nile — 

"(A)  shall  be  based  upon — 

"(1)  the  rule  making  record  of  the  recom- 
mended final  rule  dls^proved  by  the  Con- 
gress; or 

"(11)  such  rule  making  record  and  the 
record  established  In  supplemental  rule  mak- 
ing proceedings  conducted  by  the  agency  in 
accordance  with  section  553  of  this  title.  In 
any  case  in  which  the  agency  determines  that 
it  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  existing 
rule  making  record;  and 

"(B)  may  refiect  such  changes  as  the 
agency  considers  necessary  or  appropriate. 

"(3)  An  agency,  after  issuing  a  recom- 
mended final  rule  under  this  subsection,  shall 
transmit  such  rule  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  of  this  subsection,  and  such  rule  shall 
only  become  effective  In  accordance  with 
such  subsection. 

"(f)  Congressional  inaction  on  or  rejection 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  shall  not  be 
deemed  an   expression  of  approval  of  such 
rule. 
"{  803.  Reconsideration  of  agency  rules 

"(a)  (1)  Each  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  having  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  over 
any  rule  of  an  agency  which  is  In  effect  may 
periodically  review  the  rule  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  the  rule  contains 
any  provision  which  meets  the  criteria  de- 
scribed in  section  802 (c)  (1)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  If  a  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  determines,  with 
respect  to  any  rule  of  an  agency  which  la  In 
effect,  that  such  rule  contains  a  provision 
which  meets  the  criteria  described  In  section 
802(c)(1)  of  this  title,  the  committee  may 
report  a  resolution  for  reconsideration  of 
such  rule.  A  committee  may  report  a  resolu- 
tion of  reconsideration  of  a  rule  baaed  on 
such  factors  (other  than  the  matters  speci- 
fied in  section  802(c)  (1) )  as  the  committee 
finds  i4>proprlate. 

"(3)  This  subsection  does  not  affect  the 
right  of  any  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Introduce  a  resolution 
for  reconsideration  of  a  rule. 

"(b)  If  either  House  of  the  Congress  adopts 
a  resolution  for  reconsideration  of  a  rule 
which  Is  In  effect,  the  rule  shall  lapse  within 
ISO  days  after  the  date  on  which  tne  resolu- 
tion is  adopted  unless  recommended  again 
by  the  agency.  Unless  excepted  by  section  563 
(a)  of  this  title,  the  agency  shall,  not  less 
than  60  days  prior  to  again  recommending 
such  a  rule,  give  notice  of  a  proceeding  to 
consider  Its  recommendation.  The  notice  and 
proceeding  shall  comply  with  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  section  lS3  of  this  title,  except 
that  the  provisions  of  section  653(b)  (3)  cf 
this  title  shall  not  be  available  to  the  agency 
and  the  agency  shall  hold  a  hearing  for  oral 
presentations.  Any  rule  recommended  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  within  180  days  of 
the  passage  of  the  resolution  or  reconsidera- 
tion shall  take  effect  only  as  provided  in 
section  802  of  this  title,  and  during  tbe 
period  for  congressional  review  provided  In 
that  section  the  reconsidered  rule  may  re- 
main in  effect. 

"S  804.  Procedures  for  consideration  of  reso- 
lutions 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (5)  of  section  801.  subsection 
(c)  of  section  802.  and  subsection  (a)  of 
secton  803  are  enacted  by  Congress — 

"(1)  .as  an  exercise  of  the  rule  making 
power  of  the  Senate  and  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  that  House 
in  the  case  of  resolutions  of  disapproval,  reso- 
lutions disapproving  a  resolution  of  dlaap- 
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proT»l  In  the  other  House,  and  resolutions 
for  reconsideration:  and  they  supersede  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Incon- 
sistent therewith:  and 

"(2)  with  fuU  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(b)  Resolutions  of  disapproval,  resolu- 
tions disapproving  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
In  the  other  House,  and  resolutions  for  re- 
consideration, shall,  upon  Introduction,  be 
Immediately  referred  by  the  presiding  ofBcer 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  hav- 
ing legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
matter  of  the  rule  to  which  the  resolution 
relates. 

"(c)(1)(A)  If  the  committee  to  which  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  has  been  referred 
does  not  report  such  resolution  within  45 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  of  transmittal  of  the  recommended 
final  rule  to  which  such  resolution  relates,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  move  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of  such 
resolution. 

"(3)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion disapproving  a  resolution  has  been  re- 
ferred does  not  report  such  resolution  within 
20  days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
after  the  date  of  transmittal  of  the  resolution 
of  disapproval  from  the  other  House,  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  move  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution  disapproving  the  resolution  of 
disapproval. 

"(C)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion for  reconsideration  has  been  referred 
does  not  report  such  resolution  within  45 
days  of  continuous  session  r^f  Congress  after 
the  date  of  introduction  of  such  resolution. 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

"(2)  Any  motion  to  discharge  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  must  be  sup- 
ported by  one-fifth  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Congress  involved,  and  is  highly 
privileged  In  the  House  and  privileged  in  the 
Senate  (except  that  it  may  not  be  made  after 
a  resolution  of  disapproval,  a  resolution  dis- 
approving a  resolution  of  disapproval  in  the 
other  House,  or  a  resolution  for  reconsider- 
ation, as  the  case  may  be,  has  been  reported 
with  respect  to  the  same  rule):  and  debate 
thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  divided  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  motion  to  dis- 
charge and  to  be  divided  in  the  Senate  equal- 
ly between,  and  controlled,  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their 
designees.  An  amendment  to  the  motion  Is 
not  In  order. 

"(d)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  considera- 
tion of  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  a  resolu- 
tion disapproving  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
In  the  other  House,  or  a  resolution  for  re- 
consideration shall  be  in  accord  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively. 

"(2)  When  a  .'ommittee  has  reported  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  rule, 
it  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  thereafter 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  The  motion  is  highly  privileged 
and  is  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the 
niotlon  is  not  in  order. 

"(3)  Debate  on  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  a  rule  shall  be  Umlted  to  not  more  than 
two  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equaUy 
between  tho«,  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  A  motion  further  to  llSot  de- 
bate la  not  in  order.  An  amendiaent  to   or 


motion  to  recommit  the  resolution  Is  not  In 
order. 
"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
"(1)   continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  sine  die:  and 

"(2)  the  dajrs  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  I  of  title 
S,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  after  the  item  relating  to 
chapter  7  the  following: 

"8.  Congressional    Review    of    Agency    Rule 
Making." 

(c)  The  provisions  of  chapter  8  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  shall  supersede  any  other 
provision  of  law  governing  procedures  for 
congressional  review  of  agency  rules  to  the 
extent  such  other  provisions  are  Inconsistent 
with  such  chapter. 


DTECTTVB    DATS 

Ssc.  4.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr,  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  Senator  Schmitt 
in  the  introduction  of  the  Regulatory 
Reduction  and  Congressional  Control 
Act  of  1981. 

■nils  legislation  addresses  the  serious 
problem  of  overregulation  caused  by 
abuses  of  authority  by  Federal  agencies 
through  the  mechanism  of  amending  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  to  allow 
Congress  the  opportunity  of  orderly  re- 
view of  proposed  regulations  before  they 
take  effect.  In  additiwi  to  this  opportu- 
nity to  review.  Congress  is  given  the 
ability  to  control  the  use  of  this  dele- 
gated legislative  authority  through  the 
exercise  of  a  veto  over  those  proposed 
regulations  that  it  finds  abusive. 

Congressional  veto  is  not  a  concept 
new  to  our  Oovemment.  This  body  first 
enacted  a  veto  provision  in  1932,  Since 
that  time  we  have  written  269  congres- 
sional veto  or  review  provisions  into  law. 
This  Is  a  trend  which  is  accelerating. 
In  1980  alone  38  new  such  provisions 
were  approved. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  veto  is  grow- 
ing in  Its  usage.  The  acceptance  of  veto 
is  growing  in  direct  response  to  the 
growth  of  the  power  of  the  new  fourth 
branch  of  our  Federal  Government,  the 
unelected  regulatory  bureaucracy. 

We  all  know  the  horror  stories  of  the 
abuses  of  excessive  Government  regula- 
tion. No  Member  of  Congress  can  return 
home  without  being  sought  out  by  a  con- 
stituent for  help  in  correcting  same  in- 
justice or  another  being  wrought  upon 
him  by  a  Federal  agency. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  for  the  past 
7  years  the  most  frustrating  and  unjusti- 
fied of  these  cases  brought  to  me  are  also 
perhaps  the  most  common — those  in 
which  the  agencies.  In  exercising  the  au- 
thority we  delegate  to  them  to  draft  sub- 
stantive regulations,  exceed  that  author- 
ity and  delve  into  areas  beyond  the  scope 
of  congressional  intent. 

I  say  these  cases  are  frustrating  be- 
cause it  Is  very  cumbersome  and  difHcult 
to  get  control  over  an  agency  once  it  has 
embarked  upon  an  illegal  activity  of  this 
nature. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  Con- 
gress is  not  without  blame  in  creating 
this  problem. 


Increasingly  Congress  has  passed  laws 
which  are  Uttle  more  than  frail  skeletons 
of  policy  upon  which  the  meat  of  sub- 
stantive law  is  provided  by  administra- 
tive agencies. 

These  agencies  no  longer  draft  regula- 
tions as  mere  guidelines  for  enforcement 
of  legislative  mandates,  but  are  rather  de 
facto  acts  of  substantive  legislation 
themselves. 

The  question  is,  What  method  of  over- 
sight should  be  available  to  CcMigress  to 
prevent  agencies  from  running  amuck 
with  this  power  which  is  only  lent  to 
them  by  the  Congress  in  the  first  in- 
stance? 

At  present,  we  are  faced  In  most  in- 
stances, with  the  inenviable  choice  of 
embarking  upon  the  lengthy  and  cum- 
bersome task  of  passing  new  legislation 
to  tell  the  agency  that  we  meant  what  we 
said  the  first  time,  or  choosing  to  allow 
some  injured  third  party  to  call  the 
courts  to  the  rescue  for  an  ex  post  facto 
determination  perhaps  years  down  the 
road. 

We  must  endeavor  to  develop  a  broad- 
based  legislative  approach  to  allow  Con- 
gress an  efiBcient  and  expeditious  method 
of  insuring  that  the  regulatory  author- 
ity it  grants  to  administrative  agencies 
is  properly  exercised. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  provides  that  effective  ap- 
proach. 

I  recognize  that  despite  the  extensive 
approval  and  use  of  veto  mechanisms  by 
this  body  in  the  past,  there  are  some 
Members  who  have  raised  concern  over 
the  constitutionality  of  legislative  veto. 
While  I  recognize  that  we  must  uphold 
our  oath  of  oflBce  by  not  knowingly  sup- 
porting legislation  which  would  violate 
the  Constitution,  it  is  time  to  admit  that 
collectively  we  long  ago  determined  that 
the  question  of  consitutionality  associ- 
ated with  congressional  veto  was  not  so 
serious  as  to  prevent  virtually  every 
Member  of  Congress  from  participating 
in  congressional  veto  activities  by  either 
voting  for  bills  containing  ad  hoc  veto 
provisions,  or  participating  in  votes  on 
veto  provisions  already  on  the  books. 
Who  among  us  raises  the  question  of 
constitutionality  when  we  go  to  the  floor 
to  vote  the  approval  of  a  foreign  arms 
sale  under  the  Arms  Export  Act,  or  to 
voice  our  will  on  rescissions  or  deferrals 
under  the  Budget  Act?  Indeed,  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  refused  to  vote  to  veto 
the  President's  recommendations  to  in- 
crease our  own  salaries  because  of  con- 
cerns over  the  constitutionality  of  such 
an  action. 

I  am  convinced  that  to  meet  the  con- 
stitutional test  we  need  only  limit  the 
scope  of  coverage  of  agency  actions  to 
which  our  veto  applies.  So  long  as  we 
apply  our  veto  coverage  only  to  delegated 
legislative  authority,  and  not  to  tra- 
ditional executive  branch  activities  of 
enforcement,  we  do  not  violate  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Justice  White  noted  in  concurring  re- 
marks in  a  1976  Supreme  Court  decision: 
I  would  not  view  the  power  of  either 
House  to  disapprove  as  the  equivalent  to  leg- 
islation or  to  an  order,  resolution,  or  vote 
requiring  the  concurrence  of  both  Houses 
.  .  .  the  provision  for  congressional  disap- 
proval of  agency  regulations  does  not  appear 
to  tnknsgresB  the  Constitutional  design,  at 
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least  where  th«  President  has  agreed  to  leg- 
islation establishing  the  disapproval  proce- 
dure or  the  legislations  passed  over  his 
veto.  Buckley  v.  Valeo,  424  U.S.  I. 

I  say,  that  it  is  time  to  put  the  con- 
stitutional arguments  behind  us.  If  the 
longstanding  practice  of  Congress  in  en- 
acting veto  provisions,  and  the  policy  of 
virtually  every  Presidential  administra- 
tion to  follow  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
those  provisions  despite  rhetoric  to  the 
contrary,  Is  in  fact  unconstitutional,  then 
it  is  time  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
told  us  so.  The  Court  will  certainly  have 
opportunity  to  do  so  in  the  near  future 
as  it  has  in  the  past.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, let  us  move  ahead  with  a  meaning- 
ful, efiBcient,  comprehensive  veto  provi- 
sion to  regain  effective  control  over  the 
lawmaking  authority  we  delegate  to 
others.  Such  a  move  will  strengthen,  not 
weaken,  the  separation  of  powers. 

In  conclusion,  I  Invite  the  remaining 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  not  al- 
ready done  so.  to  join  Senator  Schmitt 
and  me  in  the  cosponsorship  of  the  Reg- 
ulatory Reduction  and  Congressional 
Control  Act  of  1981.  Over  one-third  of 
the  Senate  has  already  done  so,  and 
nearly  half  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  cosponsored  a  similar  measure 
introduced  by  Congressman  Levitas. 

The  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agency  Administration,  which 
I  chair  will  hold  hearings  on  this  bill 
on  April  22.  Half  of  the  members  of 
both  that  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  have  cosponsored  this  meas- 
ure, and  I  am  certain  we  will  be  report- 
ing it  out  favorably  very  soon  for  posi- 
tive action  by  the  full  Senate. 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (by  request) : 
8.  891.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
annual  cost-of-living  adjustments  to 
civil  service  2inxiaiLies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs, 

AinrUAI,   COST-OF-UVINO    ADJUSTMENTS   TO 
CIVIL.   SEBVICE   AMMUITJXS 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  by  request,  a  proposal  to 
amend  chapter  38  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  This  legislation  is  part  of 
the  administration's  economic  package 
and  would  provide  for  annual  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  to  civil  service  an- 
nuities. I  am  introducing  the  proposal  so 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
interested  Senators  and  the  public  may 
direct  comments, 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  a  section-by-cection  anal- 
ysis and  the  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  OCQce  of  Personnel  Management  to 
the  President  of  t2ie  Senate  dated  March 
17,  1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill, 
analysis,  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  891 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8340(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  ( 1 )  The  OfBce  shall  In  January  of  each 
year  determine  the  percent  change  in  the 
price  index  published  for  December  of  the 
preceding  year  over  the  price  Index  published 
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for  December  of  the  year  prior  to  the  preced- 
ing year. 

"(2)  If  In  any  year  the  percent  change 
determined  under  paragraph  (1)  indicates 
a  rise  In  the  price  Index,  then  effective  March 
1  of  such  year,  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  each  annuity  payable 
from  the  Fund  having  a  commencing  date 
not  later  than  such  March  1  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  percent  change  computed  un- 
der paragraph  (1),  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-tenth  of  1  percent.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  8340(c)  (1)  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  The  first  increase  (if  any)  made  un- 
der subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  an  an- 
nuity which  is  payable  from  the  Fund  to  an 
employee  or  Member  who  retires,  to  the  wid- 
ow or  widower  of  a  deceased  employee  or 
Member,  or  to  the  widow  or  widower  of  a  de- 
ceased annuitant  whose  annuity  has  not  been 
Increased  under  this  subsection  or  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  shall  be  equal  to  the 
product  (adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth 
of  1  percent)  of — 

"(A)  one-twelfth  of  the  ^pllcable  percent 
change  computed  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  number  of  months  (counting  any 
portion  of  a  month  as  a  month)  for  which 
the  annuity  was  payable  from  the  Fund  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  Increase,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  widow  or  widower  of  a  deceased 
annuitant  whose  annuity  has  not  been  in- 
creased under  this  subsection  or  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  number  of  months 
since  the  annuity  was  first  payable  to  the 
annuitant.". 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
and  shall  apply  to  annuities  which  com- 
mence before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Justotcatiok 

To  accompany  a  draft  bill  to  amend  chap- 
ter 83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  annual  cost-of-living  adjustments 
to  civil  service  annuities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  draft  bill  would  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  law  to  provide  that  re- 
tirement benefits  would  be  adjusted  once  a 
year  (on  March  1 )  based  on  the  percentage 
Increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Under 
current  law,  these  adjustments  are  made 
twice  a  year,  on  March  i  and  September  1. 

The  change  to  annual  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments is  part  of  the  President's  "Program 
for  Economic  Recovery,"  and  is  included  In 
his  revised  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Under 
present  law,  virtually  every  group  that  re- 
ceives Federal  benefits  Indexed  to  the  CPI 
receives  automatic  inflation  adiustments  on 
an  annual  basts.  Payments  for  Social  Secu- 
rity, food  stamps,  veterans'  pensions,  and 
Federal  employees'  work  injury  compensa- 
tion, for  example,  are  adjusted  annually.  It  Is 
clearly  unfair  for  retired  civil  servants  to 
receive  more  frequent  adjustments  than 
these  other  groups,  so  the  draft  bill  would 
replace  the  current  semi-annual  adjustments 
with  a  single,  annual  adjustment. 

The  change  to  annual  adjustments  would 
significantly  reduce  Federal  expenditures  In 
keeping  with  the  President's  program  to  re- 
duce and  control  the  Federal  budget.  Outlays 
for  Civil  Service  Retirement  would  be  re- 
duced by  $510  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  and 
by  over  $2  billion  during  the  next  five  years. 

In  addition,  comparable  savings  would  re- 
sult under  various  other  Federal  retirement 
systems  which  would  follow  the  pattern  set 
by  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  law.  These 
Include  military  retired  pay,  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  System,  and  the  CIA  Re- 
tirement System. 

SEcnoN-BT-SecnoN  Analtsis 
To  accompany  a  draft  bill  to  amend  chap- 
ter 83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 


vide for  annual  ooat-of-Hvlng  adjuatmenta  to 
civil  service  annuities,  and  tor  otiief 
purposes. 

The  fir*  section  of  tlw  bill  would  amend 
section  8340(b)  of  tlUeS,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  annual  instead  of  semi-annual 
cost-of-living  adjustments  for  Civil  Service 
annuities.  The  September  adjustmenu  would 
be  eliminated,  and  the  March  adjustment 
would  Increase  annuities  by  the  percent 
change  In  the  Consumer  Prloe  Index  (CPI) 
for  December  of  the  preceding  year  over  the 
CPI  for  the  previous  Decemljer. 

Section  2  of  the  bUl  would  make  •  oon- 
formmg  change  in  section  8340(c)  (1)  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  pro 
rata  increase  In  the  first  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment In  each  Civil  Servioe  annuity  would 
be  an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  rather 
than  one-sixth  of  the  amount  of  the 
cost-of-living  increase  tor  each  month  that 
the  annuity  was  pajable  tefore  the  effeoUve 
date  of  the  Increase.  Sectkm  2  would  also 
correct  a  technical  oversight  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  Individuals  whose  annuities  are  to  be 
proraited.  to  Include  a  wMow  or  widower  of 
an  annuitant  who  dies  before  receiving  the 
first  cost-of-living  adjustment  In  his  or  her 
annuity.  This  change  would  malce  It  clear.  In 
keeping  with  the  Intent  of  the  Omnibus  Re- 
conciliation Act  of  1980,  that  all  annuities 
which  have  commenced  between  increases  are 
to  be  prorated.  t 

Section  3  of  the  biU  provides  that  the  bUl 
would  be  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment, 
and  would  apply  to  all  annuities.  Including 
those  already  payable. 

VS.  Omcz  or 
PnsoirxzL  Mamagkmzmt, 

Washinffton.  D.C..  March  17. 19tl. 
Hon.  Obobcc  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  t(s.  VtxsnsDTT:  Tbe  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  submits  herewith  a 
legislative  pr(^x»al  "To  amend  chapter  83 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
anniial  oost-of-llvlng  adjustments  to  dvU 
service  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes." 
We  request  that  you  refer  this  proposal  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  early  eoa- 
slderation  cmd  favorable  action. 

l^ls  proposal  is  port  of  the  President's 
"Program  for  Economic  Recovery."  and  la 
included  In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  Esrt.lmated  savings  of  $510  mUUon 
for  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Syst«n  will 
result  In  fiscal  year  1982  If  the  proposal  Is 
enacted.  In  addition  to  the  anticipated  sav- 
ings, the  proposal  would  make  cost-of-Uvlng 
adjustments  under  the  Civil  Servioe  Retire- 
ment System  consistent  with  the  annual  ad- 
Justmeot  granted  under  Social  Security. 

The  Civil  Service  Retirement  law  currently 
provides  for  two  coet-of-llvlng  adjustments 
each  year,  one  In  March  and  one  In  Sep- 
tember, based  on  increases  In  the  Oonsun^r 
Price  Index  (CPI).  This  system  of  seml- 
nnniioj  adjustments  is  more  liberal  than 
virtually  all  non-Federal  pension  plans. 
These  semi -annual  adjustments  are  respon- 
sible in  significant  port  for  the  unfunded 
liability  of  the  Retirement  Fund  and  for  the 
public's  perception  that  Federal  retirement 
benefits  ore  unjustifiably  more  liberal  than 
retlr«naent  benefits  in  the  non -Federal  sec- 
tor. To  put  the  Fund  on  a  sounder  fiinancUl 
basis  and  to  provide  uniformity  with  other 
Oovemnaent  retirement  programs,  we  pro- 
pose that  co6t-of-Uvlng  adjustments  to  ClvU 
Service  annuities  be  made  once  a  year.  In 
March. 

At  present,  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases  for 
Civil  Service  onnulUes  are  granted  m  Sep- 
tember and  In  March  based  on  the  percent 
rise  in  the  CPI  over  a  designated  six-month 
period.  Under  our  proposal,  the  September 
1981  increase  would  be  foregone  and  the 
March  1982  increase  would  be  determined 
by  the  percentage  rise  In  the  CPI  from  De- 
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cembar  19S0  to  EXmcimhw  1S81.  The  ttBilnc 
>n/i  the  rfKf^itrtA  Qi  OrnVtrcoinli^  tbe  iscreaae 
would  be  tbe  Miue  ■>  now  employed,  except 
It  would  tkte  pi*ee  oooe  Inateed  ct  twice  » 
yeex. 

AMumlxtg  tliAt  the  draft  le(Ulatlon  would 
be  enacted  before  the  September  1961  In- 
u  [■>o  tb»t  would  otherwise  ta.ke  place,  ee- 
tim»ted  aftTtnga  In  the  first  five  yean  for 
the  Ctni  Semce  Retirement  STstem  are  as 
foUova: 

(In  mllUooa] 

Flaeal  jmt:  Saving*  <n  outlays 

1M3  WIO 

1983 434 

19M  389 

1988  3fl« 

1980  367 

ToUl    2,066 

Trader  Public  Law  96-342.  enactment  of  this 
proposal  for  Civil  Service  Retirement  would 
automatically  have  the  effect  of  shifting  the 
military  retirement  system  to  the  same  an- 
nual adjustment  mechanism.  The  savings  in 
military  retired  pay  are  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  follows: 

[In  mUllons] 
Wtmaal  ywur:  Savings  fn  outlays 

1981    .- 868 

1982  380 

1963  284 

1984  219 

1986  174 

1986  146 

Total    1.271 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  legislative  pro- 
posal would  be  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

A    similar    letter    Is    being    sent    to    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AjKa  S.  Ramsat. 

Acting  Director ■% 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Chilbs)    (by  request) : 

S.  892.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Grant  and  Cooperative  Agreement  Act; 

to    the    Committee    on    Governmental 

Affairs. 

AMXNDMSirr  or  itdziai.  gkamt  and 

COOPSSATIVZ    ACaEUCZNT   ACT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  for  myself  and  Mr.  Chiles. 
by  request,  a  proposal  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral Grant  and  Cooperative  Agreement 
Act  (41  VS.C.  501  et  seq.).  The  act  dls- 
tinguLshes  between  Federal  procurement 
and  assistance,  and  provides  guidance 
to  Federal  agencies  on  the  use  of  con- 
tracts, grants,  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments. It  was  signed  into  law  «i  Febru- 
ary 3,  1977. 

Since  passage  of  the  act,  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  agencies  to 
Improve  their  use  of  the  assistance  and 
procurement  instruments.  As  agencies 
learn  when  to  use  a  grant  and  when  a 
procurement  relationship  would  be  more 
appropriate,  improved  eflQciency  in  Fed- 
eral program  operations  wlU  result.  In 
additicm,  potential  assistance  recipients 
will  know  better  how  and  why  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  system  operates  as  it 
does,  improving  relationships  among  the 
levels  of  government  and  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  companies  or 
n<Hiproflt  groups. 

The  act  CMitalns  provisions  authoriz- 
ing the  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Man- 


agement and  Budget  to  exempt  individ- 
ual assistance  transactions  from  its  re- 
quirements. The  legislation  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  would  extend  that  author- 
ity which  expired  in  March  of  this  year. 
I  am  Introducing  the  proposal  so  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  whlcli  in- 
terested Senators  and  the  public  may  di- 
rect comments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point, 
together  with  an  explanation  of  the  bill 
and  the  letter  of  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  concerning  the 
legislati(»i. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  ex- 
planation, and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  893 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
10(d)  of  the  Federal  Grant  and  Cooperative 
Agreement  Act  of  1977  (Public  Law  96-334; 
41  use.  SOI  note)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  sentence:  "This  authority  shall  expire 
one  year  after  receipt  by  the  Congress  of  the 
study  provided  for  Insectlon  8  of  this  Act.". 

EXPUUVATtON   OF  A   BILL  TO    ASOOTD   THI   F«D- 
EKAL    QRANT    AMD    COOPKXATrVX    AGREZMXNT 

Act 
(41  VS.C.  601   note;    section   10(d).  Public 
Law  96-344) 

The  Act  distinguishes  two  principal  Fed- 
eral purposes  of  procurement  and  assistance 
and  Instructs  Federal  agencies  on  when  to 
use  procurement  contracts,  grants,  and  co- 
operative agreements.  While  these  general 
instructions  are  normally  to  be  followed,  au- 
thors of  the  Act  recognized  that  situations 
might  occur  where  lack  of  flexibUlty  In  the 
application  of  general  Instructions  could 
lead  to  adverse  consequences.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  Director  of  OMB  was  given  author- 
ity to  except  individual  transactions  or  pro- 
grams from  this  provision  of  the  Act.  This 
exception  authority  Is  scheduled  to  expire 
in  March  1981. 

OMB  has  used  this  authority  sparingly, 
and  only  three  exceptions  have  been  made: 

1.  Non-flnancial  transfers  were  excluded 
from  the  provisions  of  Section  504.  to  avoid 
creation  of  unnecessary  formal  grant  Instru- 
ments. 

3.  Oeneral  Revenue  Sharing  was  excepted, 
to  avoid  creating  more  than  38,000  grant  in- 
struments, and  to  avoid  legal  Interpretations 
that  might  apply  normal  governmentwlde 
grant  policies  to  ORS. 

3.  Counted  Cyclical  Fiscal  Assistance  was 
excepted,  to  avoid  potentially  creating  several 
thousand  grant  Instruments,  and  to  avoid 
legal  interpretations  that  might  apply  nor- 
mal governmentwlde  grant  poUcles  to  coim- 
ter  cyclical  assistance. 

Continuation  of  the  OMB  exception  au- 
thority Is  being  requested  for  three  reasons: 

1.  There  Is  some  question  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  exceptions  granted  to  date.  If 
they  were  to  expire  with  the  basic  authority. 
General  Revenue  Sharing  might  be  required 
to  use  formal  grant  Instruments  and  adhere 
to  other  restrictive  grant  policies  and  non- 
flnanclal  transfers  could  be  encumbered  by 
unnecessary  paperwork  and  formality. 

3.  Executive  branch  flexibUlty  Is  needed  to 
permit  the  continued  rational  tailoring  of 
this  general  statute  to  a  complex  universe  of 
transactions. 

3.  The  exception  authority  Is  useful  in  test- 
ing alternatives,  on  a  controlled  basis,  on 
outstanding  Issues  related  to  implementation 
of  the  classification  scheme  established  In 
the  Act. 


Omcs  or  MAXAcncxMT  ahd  Buogct, 

Washinnton,  D.C.,  AprU  I,  l»tl. 
Hon.  Oboboc  BtTsa. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  M>.  PaEsn«ifT:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  to  revise  the 
Federal  Orant  and  Cooperative  Agreement 
Act  (PL.  96-334.  41  USC  601  et  seq).  The 
Act  distinguishes  between  Federal  procure- 
ment and  assistance,  and  provides  guidance 
to  Federal  agencies  on  the  use  of  contracts, 
grants,  and  coofwratlve  agreements. 

The  Act  authorizes  the  Director  of  OMB  to 
except  specific  programs  or  transactions  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  This  exception  au- 
thority, however,  wlU  expire  in  March  1981. 
The  proposed  amendment  simply  deletes  the 
expiration  sentence  In  the  section  author- 
izing the  Director  of  OMB  to  except  specific 
programs  or  transactions  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  leaving  a  continuing  authority  to 
grant  exceptions,  if  necessary.  This  would 
avoid  the  unnecessary  confusion  and  Inflex- 
ibility that  could  result  If  the  authority 
lapses. 

We  urge  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director.^ 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (by  request) ; 
S.  893.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  reor- 
ganize the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  chapter  9,  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

REOBGANIZATION    ACT   OT    IBSl 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing today,  by  request,  legislation  to 
extend  the  reorganization  authority  of 
the  President.  The  bill  builds  upon  the 
previously  enacted  reorganization  stat- 
ute which  expired  earlier  this  month.  I 
am  introducing  the  proposal  so  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
interested  Senators  and  the  public  may 
direct  comments. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  ex- 
tend for  4  years,  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  authority  of  the  President  un- 
der chapter  9  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code,  to  submit  reorganization  plans  to 
Congress  proposing  the  reorganization 
of  agencies  in  the  executive  branch.  Re- 
organization authority  has  been  granted 
to  Presidents  since  it  was  first  proposed 
by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in  the  late 
1930's.  The  authority  has  lapsed  on  oc- 
casion but  most  Presidents  have  been 
able  to  use  the  reorganization  process  to 
shape  the  executive  branch. 

The  Federal  CSovemment  now  consists 
of  a  multitude  of  diverse  agencies  em- 
ploying over  2.8  million  civilian  employ- 
ees with  an  annual  payroll  of  some  $50 
billion.  In  the  area  of  Government  reg- 
ulation alcHie,  90  Federal  agencies  have 
some  regulatory  responsibilities.  The  11 
Cabinet  agencies  and  EPA  issued  more 
than  5,000  rules  in  1980  and  nearly  $4 
billion  was  spent  in  fiscal  year  1980  on 
regulatory  activities. 

The  complexity  of  the  structure  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  wide  variety  of 
Federal  programs  and  functions,  and  the 
rapidly  changing  nature  of  Federal  pro- 
gram administration  make  it  imperative 
that  the  President  have  the  tools  to  re- 
structure the  executive  branch.  The  pub- 
lic expects  the  President,  working  with 
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the  Congress,  to  take  action  which  really 
rationalizes  the  way  the  Government  is 
organized. 

Often  in  the  past,  the  reorganization 
process  has  failed  to  work  as  effectively 
as  it  should.  Effective  reorganization  is 
not  simply  a  shifting  of  boxes  on  an  orga- 
nization chart  or  the  shuffling  of  Govern- 
ment employees  from  one  building  to  an- 
other. Real  reform  must  involve  sensi- 
tive decisions  on  how  our  tax  dollars  can 
return  the  most  for  each  dollar  invested. 

I  believe  the  reorganization  authority 
can  be  used  to  make  Government  work 
better.  Despite  the  importance  of  reau- 
thorizing the  Reorganization  Act,  I  be- 
lieve that  perhaps  the  best  and  most  ef- 
fective means  of  providing  strong  citizen 
support  for  reform  of  Government  would 
be  through  the  creation  of  a  citizens' 
commission  similar  to  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission of  the  1950's.  The  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  has  before  it  a  bill 
Senator  Tom  Eagleton  and  I  introduced 
to  create  such  a  commission,  and  our 
cwnmittee  will  seriously  review  the  legis- 
lation over  the  coming  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1981 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  893 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Reorganization  Act  of 

1981 

EXTENSION   OF  AUTHORITT 

SEC.  2.  Section  905(b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  A  provision  contained  in  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  may  take  effect  only  if  the  plan 
is  transmitted  to  the  Congress  within  four 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Re- 
organization Art  of  1081.". 

PEEIOD    FOB    CONSIDEKATION     OF    PLAN 

SEC  3^  Chapter  9  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  further  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "thirty  calendar  days" 
^  .^"°''  ^^"''  "''''  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   60  calendar  days"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "sixty  calendar  days" 
•■Qn*^'^    sfctlon  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 

irU  days  ; 

J'^iy  striking  out  "sixty-day"  In  section 
906(c)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "nlnety- 

(4)  by  striking  out  "45  calendar  days"  in 

"^if^ZlT^l  """.^  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
75  calendar  days";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "45  calendar  days"  In 
^eX'dayT  ""^"^  *"  """  ^^''^^  "^» 

INFORMATION  TO  ACCOMPANY  PLANS 

<?tf  w  <^\,^':"°°  ^*^"»>    "^  ""e  5.  United 

,ZfI!?  .  ^  following  new  sentences:  "If  the 
reorganization  provided  for  m  a  plan  «- 
qiures  the  promulgation  of  an  execu Uve  ^- 
utrkt^vr*'**.^ "^  directive,  or  other  sllZ- 
a^^,l  '^"*'"'  *  '^'^^  °^  ««=h  such  order 
directive    or    action    shall    accompany   such 

su^urth'^/h'^r''""*  '""^^  '''^  »"^^t 
Won  «  f^  background  or  other  informa- 
tion as  the  Congress  may  require  for  its 
consideration  of  the  plan."    . 

RESTRICTIONS    ON    CONTENTS    OF    PLANS 

Stf^  LiV  i***""""  ®**'*">  °^  ""e  5.  United 
states  Code,  is  amended 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  renaming  an  existing 
executive  department"  Immediately  afT^r  "f 
new  executive  department"  In  parish  (1)* 


(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7),  respectlv^y, 
and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  creating  a  new  agency  which  is  not  a 
component  or  part  of  an  existing  executive 
department  or  independent  agency;". 

(b)  Section  904 ( I )  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  ".  subject  to  section  906."  im- 
mediately after  "may". 

METHOD    OF    APPROVAL    OF    PLANS 

Sec-6.  (a)  Section  906(a)  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  Is  effective — 

"(1)  If  each  House  of  Congress,  within  90 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  on  which  such  plan  Is 
transmitted  to  It,  adopts  a  resolution  stating 
In  substance  that  the  House  favors  the  re- 
organization plan;  or 

"(2)  upon  the  expiration  of  such  90-day 
period  unless,  within  such  period.  In  a  vote 
on  final  approval  of  such  a  resolution  In 
either  House,  such  resolution  falls  to  be 
adopted." 

(b)  Section  906(c)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "If  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  defeated  a  resolution  of  disapproval" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "If  both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  approved  a  resolution  of 
approval". 

(c)  Section  909  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  matter  within  the  quo- 
tation marks  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following :  "That  the  favors  the 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President  on 

.  19     ." 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScHKiTT,  Mr.  Laxalt,  and  Mr. 
Andrtws)  : 
S.  894.  A  bill  to  exempt  rural  electrical 
cooperatives  from  fees  under  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of   1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  RIGHT  OF  WAY  REQIHREMENTS 
FOR  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVES  AND  RURAL  TELE- 
PHONE COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  an  exemption  from  the  right-of- 
way  payment  requirements  on  the  pub- 
lic lands  for  rural  electric  cooperatives 
and  rural  telephone  cooperatives.  I  am 
joined  in  sponsoring  this  bill  by  Sena- 
tors   Laxalt,    Andbtws,    Schmht,    and 

DOMENICI. 

Title  V  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  provides  for 
payment  for  rights  of  way  over  the  pub- 
Uc  lands.  A  fair  market  value  payment 
is  required  by  the  section.  The  terms  and 
conditions  for  such  payments  were  com- 
pleted last  July  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  has  begun  to  implement 
the  regulations.  TTie  regulations  include 
both  an  initial  installation  fee  and  an 
annual  rental  based  on  fair  market 
value. 

The  requirement  of  fair  market  value 
for  use  of  the  public  lands  is  a  sound 
basic  public  policy  position.  However,  as 
with  any  such  policy,  there  are  circum- 
stances which  may  merit  a  somewhat 
different  approach  or  an  exemption.  I 
believe  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  an 
ex^nption  in  the  case  of  rural  electric 
and  rural  telephone  cooperatives. 

RurEd  electric  and  rural  telephone  co- 
operatives provide  a  most  important 
service  in  the  sparsely  populated  and 


remote  comers  of  this  Nation.  Typically 
in  the  West,  these  cooperatives  must 
cross  the  public  lands  to  provide  this 
service.  Also  typical  is  the  fact  that  the 
cooperatives  have  long  powerline  re- 
quirements and  small  market  areas. 
These  lines  are  the  major  overhead  cost 
to  the  cooperative.  Anything  which  sub- 
stantially increases  these  costs,  particu- 
larly on  an  annual  basis,  imposes  new 
paperwork  burdens  on  the  cooperatives 
and  adds  to  the  power  and  telephone 
costs  for  the  customer  of  these  coopera- 
tives. Power  customers  already  pay  rates 
12-percent  higher,  on  a  nationwide  aver- 
age, than  customers  of  investor  owned 
utilities. 

A  comparison  of  cooperative  and  in- 
vestor-owned power  utilities  is  instruc- 
tive. Investor-owned  utilities  average 
about  35  to  36  customers  per  mile  of 
power  line  while  a  coperative  averages 
only  about  4.5  customers  per  mile  of  line. 
Investor  owned  utilities  generate  reve- 
nues of  about  $36,600  per  mile  while  co- 
operatives average  less  than  $3,000  in 
revenues  per  mile.  The  rural  power  con- 
sumer is  already  at  a  disadvantage, 
without  the  addition  of  more  overhead 
for  the  utilities  bringing  in  the  power. 

A  cooperative  in  Nevada  may  service 
an  area  10,000  miles  square,  of  which  90 
percent  may  be  federally  owned. 

The  rationale  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  appears  to  be  that  since  the 
cooperative,  like  other  entities,  raises 
revenues  through  service  charges  and  is 
not  tax  or  donation  supported,  it  should 
be  required  to  pay  the  right-of-way 
charge  as  other  corporations  would.  I 
fear,  however,  that  it  is  not  good  pubUc 
policy  to  place  the  rural  power  and  tele- 
phone customer  at  a  severe  rate  disad- 
vantage and  the  rural  cooperative  under 
a  burden  rot  shared  by  its  investor 
owned  counterparts.  The  rural  customer 
already  helps  pay  for  the  management 
of  the  Federal  lands  through  the  taxes 
he  or  she  pays  but  will  be  required  to 
pay  again  through  higher  power  rates 
for  the  right-of-way  charges  to  the  co- 
operative, which  must  realistically  be 
passed  on  to  him.  I  beUeve  this  decision 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  de- 
serves a  closer  look  and  I  urge  an  early 
and  careful  review  of  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Kdwedt,  Mr.  Bn>Eif.  Mr. 
Chatek.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Mrr- 

zxNBAUM,    Mr.    MoTHiHAK,   and 

Mr.  Weickxb)  : 
S.  895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  certain  pro- 
visions for  an  additional  10  years,  to 
extend  certain  other  provisions  for  an 
additional  7  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

VOTDtC    RICBT8   ACT   AMENDMENTS   OF    ISSI 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are*  writing  what  I  hope  will  be  the 
last  chapter  in  the  very  long  and  difB- 
cult  saga  that  has  occupied  this  Nation 
for  well  over  a  century:  The  struggle  to 
guarantee  the  right  to  vote  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Today,  for  myseit  and  Senators 
KzmTEDY.  Bn>KX,  Chark,  Crahstoh, 
MzTZEimAUM,  MoTHiRAK,  and  WncKEK.  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  erf  1965. 
Basically,  my  bill  would: 
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Extend  until  Augxist  1992.  the  tempo- 
rary provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
including  section  5,  the  preclearance 
provision; 

Provide  for  7-year  extension  of  the 
language  minority  protections  added  In 
1975.  and: 

Amend  section  2  of  the  act  to  clarify 
the  burden  of  proof  In  voting  discrimi- 
nation cases  and  thus  remove  the  uncer- 
tainty catjsed  by  the  failure  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  articulate  a  clear 
standard  in  City  of  MobUe  against 
Bolden. 

In  1870,  the  15th  amendm«it  was 
added  to  the  Constitution.  Section  1 
set  out  this  simple,  unequivocal  com- 
mand: 

The  rigbt  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

By  providing  a  specific  constitutiCHial 
provlsiCHi  protecting  the  right  to  vote, 
the  Reconstruction  Congress  established 
access  to  the  ballot  as  a  right  just  as 
fundamental  and  precious  as  those  in- 
scribed in  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  our 
Pounding  Fathers.  IncorpMTiting  this 
principle  into  our  organic  law  consti- 
tuted a  solemn  promise  that  our  society 
would  not  tolerate  racltd  barriers  in  the 
way  of  Americans  seeking  access  to  the 
voting  booth.  But  just  to  make  sure  there 
would  be  no  two  ways  about  it,  section 
2  of  the  15th  amendment  specifies  that: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Unfortimately,  despite  the  unambigu- 
ous language  of  the  15th  amendment,  its 
promise  lias  never  been  fully  redeemed. 
In  fact,  it  has  often  been  repudiated  and 
ignored.  Not  until  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  and  his  companions  in  the  civil 
rights  movement  prevailed  against  the 
brutal,  ugly  forces  arrayed  against  them 
In  Selma.  Ala.  in  1965  did  Congress  take 
decisive  legislative  action  as  required  by 
the  amendment,  to  signal  that  systematic 
violations  of  the  15th  amendment  would 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  With  the  enact- 
mMit  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act, 
black  Americans  finally  began  to  collect 
on  what  Dr.  King  called  the  "promissory 
note  of  the  Constitution." 

There  is  no  question  that  much  has 
been  accomplished  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  In  the  past  16  years,  we  have 
witnessed  dramatic  increases  in  minor- 
ity registration  and  voting.  The  number 
of  blacks  registered  to  vote  in  South  Car- 
olina, Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Qeorgia,  Virginia,  and  parts  of  North 
Carolina  has  doubled  since  1965.  And,  In 
the  period  between  the  1976  and  1980 
Presidential  elections,  Hispanic  registra- 
tion increased  by  30  percent  nationwide 
and  44  percent  in  the  Southwest.  Real 
politics^  participation  has  become  a  fact 
<rf  life  in  areas  where  politics  used  to  be  a 
game  of  charades  enjoyed  by  a  select 
few. 

Clearly  a  great  deal  has  been  achieved, 
but  this  is  no  time  to  rest  on  our  laurels. 
More  remains  to  be  done.  "Hie  increases 
In  black  and  Hispanic  voting  figiu-es  do 
not  teU  the  whole  story. 

Although    minorities    are    registering 


In  greater  numbers,  sophisticated  dodges 
such  as  at-large  elections,  racial  ger- 
rymandering, annexations  and  even 
changes  in  polling  places,  have  been  de- 
vised to  dilute  the  impact  of  their  vote. 
As  the  U.8.  Supreme  Court  recognized 
in  the  Allen  case: 

The  right  to  vote  can  be  affected  by  a 
dilution  of  voting  power,  as  well  as  by  an 
absolute  prohibition  on  casting  a  ballot. 

Section  5  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act  requires  Federal  review  of  proposed 
changes  in  State  and  local  election  laws. 
It  has  been  our  most  effective  tool  to  date 
in  blunting  the  impact  of  these  voter 
dilution  procedures,  and  it  takes  on 
added  importance  in  light  of  the  reap- 
portionments dictated  by  the  1980  census 
which  reflect  trends  expected  to  be  more 
pronounced  in  the  1990  census.  Without 
section  5,  there  will  be  no  effective  means 
of  insuring  that  the  growth  in  minority 
voting  power  anticipated  under  both 
censuses  will  not  be  minimized  by  racial 
gerrymandering  and  similar  procedures. 
In  the  absence  of  section  5,  we  would  be 
caught  in  a  time  warp  and  returned  to 
the  bad  old  days  when  the  only  way  to 
combat  voting  discrimination  was  to  at- 
tack it  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  noted  in  South  Carolina 
V.  Katzenhack.  383  U.S.  301  (1966),  tak- 
ing this  tedious,  time-consuming  ap- 
proach meant  that: 

Even  when  favorable  decisions  have  Anally 
been  obtained,  some  of  the  States  affected 
have  merely  switched  to  discriminatory  de- 
vices not  covered  by  the  Federal  decrees  or 
have  enacted  difficult  new  tests  designed  to 
prolong  the  existing  disparity  between  white 
and  Negro  registration. 

But,  unless  we  act  by  August  6,  1982, 
section  5  will  no  longer  apply  to  several 
jurisdictions  of  special  concern.  Twice 
before,  the  act  faced  such  a  threat.  And, 
on  both  occasions.  Congress  met  the 
challenge. 

In  submitting  the  bill  today,  we  are 
simply  carrying  out  our  clear  constitu- 
tional duty  to  provide  "appropiiate  leg- 
islation" to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  15th 
amendment.  If  we  fail  to  act  on  this  leg- 
islation now,  we  will  put  in  Jeopardy  not 
only  16  years  of  hard-won  progress,  but, 
we  will  also  put  in  jeopardy  the  solemn 
oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  which 
each  of  us  took  when  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1981  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

s.  895 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "seventeen"  each  time  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"twenty-seven";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "ten"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven- 
teen". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  19SS  is  SLmended  by  striking  out  "to  deny 
or  abridge"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in 


a  manner  which  results  in  a  denial  or 
abridgement  of". 

Sec.  4.  Section  303(b)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Au- 
gust 6,  1985"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"August  6,  1992".# 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  Senators 
Mathias,  Biden,  Chafee,  Cranston,  Met- 
ZENBAUM.  MoTNiHAN,  and  Weicker  today 
in  introducing  the  Voting  Rights  Amend- 
ments of  1981.  Our  bill  will  extend  the 
essential  protections  of  the  historic  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act.  It  will  insure  that  the 
hard  won  progress  of  the  past  is  pre- 
served, and  that  the  effort  to  achieve 
full  participation  for  all  Americans  in 
our  democracy  will  continue  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Two  days  ago,  in  Selma,  Ala.,  thou- 
sands of  Americans  marched  across  the 
Edmund  Pettus  Bridge.  They  commemo- 
rated that  historic  turning  point  16  years 
ago,  when  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
joined  by  Americans  of  all  races  and 
creeds,  persuaded  our  people  to  confront 
their  conscience  and  fulfill  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  constitution. 

From  that  effort  came  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  hailed  its  enactment  as  a 
"triumph  for  freedom  as  huge  as  any 
ever  won  on  any  battlefield."  His  pre- 
diction has  been  fulfilled.  The  act  has 
restrained  the  shameful  blight  of  vot- 
ing discrimination.  Minorities  now  enter 
the  polls,  participate  in  elections  and 
win  oCQce  themselves  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  they  had  long  been  denied 
the  most  basic  right  in  a  democratic 
society — the  right  to  vote. 

As  the  result  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  can  now  vote  and,  equally 
important,  have  their  vote  count  as 
fully  as  the  votes  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
Himdreds  of  men  and  women  from  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities  now  hold  public 
ofBce  in  places  where  that  was  once  im- 
possible. 

Twice  before,  in  1970  and  1975,  the 
crucial  provisions  of  the  act  have  been 
extended.  Each  time  the  act  has  come 
under  attack.  But  each  time,  the  Con- 
gress on  a  bipartisan  basis,  has  come  to 
its  rescue,  with  the  support  of  Ameri- 
cans from  every  part  of  the  coimtry. 
And  in  1975,  the  act's  protection  was  also 
extended  to  Hispanic  Americans  and 
other  langxiage  minorities  who  have  been 
the  victim  of  similar  discrimination  in 
the  right  to  vote. 

I  personally  coimt  my  role  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  its  ex- 
tensions as  among  the  most  important 
responsibilities  I  have  undertaken  in  this 
body. 

Now  this  landmark  legislat'on  Is  again 
imperiled.  The  most  successful  modem 
civil  rights  law  is  in  danger  of  falling 
victim  to  its  own  success.  Unless  we  sict, 
its  crucial  safeguards  will  no  longer  pro- 
tect those  who  have  relied  upon  them  the 
most. 

The  protections  of  the  act  will  expire 
in  August  of  next  year.  Therefore,  today 
we  are  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
the  full  force  of  this  historic  law  for  10 
years,  so  that  the  extensive  reapportion- 
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ment  following  the  1990  decennial  census 
will  be  conducted  under  its  aegis.  The 
crucial  role  which  the  act  plays  in 
assuring  fair  reapportionment  was  the 
reason  for  the  last  extension  of  the  act 
through  1982,  in  order  to  encompass  the 
1980  census. 

To  appreciate  the  legacy  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  the  need  for  its  continued 
vigor,  an  understanding  of  its  history  is 
essential.  Traditionally,  black  Ainericans 
were  denied  the  franchise  throughout 
the  South.  After  statutory  bars  were 
lifted,  the  main  device  was  denial  of 
voter  registration — by  violence,  by 
harassment,  and  by  the  use  of  literacy 
tests  or  other  screening  methods.  Civil 
rights  groups  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment challenged  those  barriers  repeat- 
edly in  the  courts.  The  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  and  1960  authorized  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  seek  injunctions,  and  the 
bills  also  established  a  complex  process 
to  enroll  black  voters. 

But  case-by-case  litigation  proved 
wholly  inadequate.  Justice  Department 
attorneys  were  thinly  spread  among 
numerous  lawsuits  in  many  different 
jurisdictions.  The  Government's  burden 
of  proof  required  massive  resources  to 
document  discrimination  in  each  case. 
By  the  time  a  court  enjoined  one  scheme, 
the  election  had  often  taken  place,  local 
officials  had  devised  a  new  scheme,  or 
both.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  violations  of  the 
law. 

Finally,  after  long  frustration  and  te- 
nacious resistance.  Congress  acted  to 
affirm  our  fundamental  principles  by 
passing  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  1965. 

The  legislation  operates  In  two  ways. 
First,  it  contains  special  remedies  ai^li- 
cable  to  States  or  counties  covered  by  the 
so-called  trigger  formula  of  section  4. 
If,  in  either  the  1964  or  1986  Presidential 
elections,  the  jurisdiction  had  a  literacy 
test  or  similar  device  and  if  less  than  half 
of  its  electorate  was  registered  or  voted, 
then  it  is  covered  imder  section  4.  The 
use  of  "tests  or  devices"  Is  suspended  and 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to 
send  in  Federal  examiners  to  register 
voters  or  Federal  observers  to  monitor 
the  conduct  of  elections. 

Under  section  5,  these  covered  juris- 
dictions must  preclear  any  changes  in 
voting  or  election  laws  with  either  the 
Attorney  General  or  a  Federal  court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Attorney 
General  or  the  court,  is  required  to  with- 
hold approval  until  the  submitting  juris- 
diction shows  that  the  change  will  not  be 
discriminatory. 

Second,  the  act  appUes  a  general  na- 
tionwide prohibition  of  discriminatory 
practices.  Section  2  permits  private  or 
government  lawsuits  to  be  filed  any- 
where in  the  country  to  challenge  such 
practices.  And  the  Attorney  General  may 
ask  the  court  to  impose  the  same  reme- 
dies— examiners,  observers,  a  ban  on  test 
or  devices,  and  preclearance  of  new 
laws— which  apply  automatically  to 
areas  covered  by  the  section  4  trigger. 

Once  covered,  a  State  or  county  can 
remove  itself  from  coverage  immediate- 
ly by  showing  a  Federal  court  that  it  had 
not  in  fact  used  its  test  or  device  to  dis- 


criminate. Alternatively,  a  covered  jur- 
isdiction can  remove  itself  from  special 
coverage  after  a  specified  number  of 
years  by  showing  the  court  that  for  such 
a  period  it  had  not  used  tests  to  discrim- 
inate. 

The  initial  effort  to  Implement  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  focused  on  black  regis- 
tration. More  than  a  million  black  citi- 
zens were  added  to  the  voting  rolls  from 
1965  to  1972.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  to  many  Americans,  the  act  is 
synonymous  with  achieving  minority 
registration.  But  registration  is  only  the 
threshold  hurdle  to  full,  effective  par- 
ticli>ation  in  the  political  process.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  said  in  its  interpretation 
of  the  act: 

The  right  to  vote  can  be  affected  by  dilu- 
tion of  voting  power,  as  well  as  by  absolute 
prohibition  on  casting  a  ballot.  {Allen  v.  Brd. 
o)  Elections.  393  U.S.  544.  566) 

Opponents  of  the  dramatic  rise  in  reg- 
istration have  sought  to  cancel  the  im- 
pact of  the  new  black  vote.  A  broad  array 
of  dilution  schemes  have  been  tried.  Elec- 
tive posts  were  made  appointive;  elec- 
tion boundaries  were  gerrymandered: 
majority  runoffs  were  instituted  to  pre- 
vent victories  under  a  prior  plurality  sys- 
tem; at-large  elections  were  substituted 
for  single-member  election  districts,  or 
combined  with  other  sophisticated  rules 
to  prevent  an  effective  minority  vote. 
The  ingenuity  of  such  schemes  seems 
endless.  Their  common  purpose  has  been 
to  neutralize  the  gains  made  at  the  bal- 
lot box  under  the  act. 

Congress  anticipated  this  response. 
The  preclearance  provisions  of  section  5 
were  designed  to  halt  such  efforts.  Up- 
holding the  constitutionality  of  section  5, 
the  Supreme  Court  noted: 

Congress  knew  that  some  of  the  States 
covered  by  section  4(b)  of  the  act  had  re- 
sorted to  the  extraordinary  stratagem  of 
contriving  new  rules  of  various  kinds  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  perpetuating  voting  dis- 
crimination in  the  face  of  adverse  Federal 
court  decrees.  Congress  had  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  States  might  try  similar  maneu- 
vers in  the  future  in  order  to  evade  the 
remedies  for  discrimination  contained  in  the 
act  Itself.  (South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach, 
383  U.S.  301.  335) 

Once  the  Supreme  Court  made  clear 
that  the  €u;t  required  review  of  any  new 
laws  in  covered  areas  which  could  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  impair  the  right  to 
vote,  section  5  became  both  the  center- 
piece of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  the 
main  target  of  efforts  to  undermine  it. 

Each  time  that  Congress  has  extended 
the  special  coverage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  It  has  had  to  balance  a  record  of 
Impressive  progress  against  disturbing 
evidence  of  continuing  discrimination. 
Many  officials  in  covered  areas  have 
shown  a  desire  not  only  to  observe  the 
letter  of  the  law,  but  to  act  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  Others  have  con- 
tinued to  circumvent  the  act  by  falling 
to  submit  changes  or  by  implementing 
changes  wliich  had  been  disapproved. 
Many  changes  to  which  the  Attorney 
General  has  objected  show  a  determined 
effort  to  find  new  ways  to  disregard  the 
law  and  deny  minorities  a  fair  role  in  the 
electoral  process. 

In  the  coming  debate,  we  will  hear 


once  more  the  arguments  against  the  act 
that  we  have  heard  in  the  past. 

We  will  be  told  that  It  Is  a  drastic  de- 
parture from  the  principles  of  our  Fed- 
eral system.  But  the  Supreme  Court  has 
agreed  that  Congress  was  faced  with  a 
drastic  situation  and  that  the  law  con- 
tains reasonable  remedies  that  are  fast, 
efficient  and  effective. 

We  will  be  told  that  the  special  provi- 
sions are  no  longer  justified,  because  so 
much  progress  has  been  made.  But  the 
gains  in  registration  and  the  Impressive 
elections  of  minority  officials  have  often 
been  the  direct  result  of  the  protec- 
tions of  the  act.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  since  1965.  But  our  task  is  not  fin- 
ished. Continued  progress  toward  equal 
opportunity  in  the  electoral  process  will 
be  halted  if  we  abandon  the  act's  cru- 
cial safeguards  now. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  need  for 
further  progress.  But  I  am  even  more 
concerned  about  the  risk  of  losing  what 
has  already  been  won.  Those  who  fought 
the  battles  know  how  fragile  the  victories 
are.  Without  the  preclearance  of  new 
laws,  many  of  the  advances  of  the  past 
decade  could  be  wiped  out  overnight 
with  new  schemes  and  devices. 

The  impressive  rise  in  registration 
could  be  threatened  by  the  prospect  of 
ireregistration  requirements — ostensibly 
to  purge  old  records.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  objected  to  such  efforts  where 
the  timing  and  method  were  clearly 
discriminatory . 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
number  of  objections  under  section  5.  In 
fact,  while  more  than  800  proposed 
changes  have  been  objected  to  since  1965, 
well  over  half  of  those  objections  have 
been  entered  since  the  last  time  the  act 
was  extended  in  1975.  Even  that  substan- 
tial number  may  seem  small  in  compari- 
son to  the  total  volume  of  laws  submitted 
for  approval.  But  it  was  always  assumed 
that  most  submissions  would  be  rou- 
tinely approved.  Congress  aimed  at 
catching  those  which  do  seriously  harm 
minority  rights. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  hearings  on 
this  legislation  will  again  show  a  disturb- 
ing pattern  of  submissions  which  have 
been  disapproved.  All  too  often,  the  back- 
ground of  those  changes — the  absence  of 
an  innocent  explanation,  or  the  depar- 
ture from  past  practice  as  minority  vot- 
ing strength  approaches  a  new  level — 
demonstrates  a  continuing  intent  to  di- 
lute the  minority  vote,  and  a  continuing 
need  for  the  act. 

Many  of  the  practices  are  complex  and 
subtle.  Sophisticated  rules  regarding  at- 
large  elections  may  seem  part  of  the 
everyday  rough-and-tumble  of  Ameri- 
can politics — tactics  used  traditionally 
by  the  "ins"  against  the  "outs."  However, 
we  must  view  such  schemes  in  the  con- 
text of  repeated  efforts  to  perpetuate 
past  voting  discrimination,  and  to  under- 
mine the  results  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

We  will  also  be  told  that  the  act  should 
be  applied  across  the  Nation,  and  that  it 
is  wrong  to  use  a  double  standard  against 
one  section  of  the  country.  That  is  sim- 
ply incorrect.  The  general  provisions  of 
the  act  do  operate  in  every  State.  Even 
the  special  coverage  under  the  trigger 
formula  of  section  4  is  not  regionaL 
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It  now  applies  to  all  or  parts  of  some 
24  different  States  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  preclearance  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5  apply  literally  to  the  four  comers 
of  the  Nation:  Prom  counties  in  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  to  parts  of  New  York  and 
several  New  England  States;  from  Ari- 
zona to  the  Deep  South.  Of  course  the 
major  impact  has  been  in  the  South.  But 
submissions  under  section  5  have  been 
required  from  many  other  parts  of  the 
country.  In  1974,  the  New  York  State  re- 
dlstrlctlng  plan  for  New  York  City  was 
disapproved  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
had  to  be  revised. 

Moreover,  our  bill  would  also  continue 
the  general  provisions  of  section  2,  which 
permits  suits  to  be  filed  against  voting 
discrimination  anywhere  In  the  country. 
A  separate  section  of  the  bill  would 
clarify  that  provision. 

Until  the  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
Mobile  against  Bolden  last  spring,  a  vio- 
lation of  section  2  could  be  established  by 
a  variety  of  direct  or  indirect  evidence 
concerning  the  context,  the  nature,  and 
the  result  of  the  practice  in  question. 
This  position  had  been  unanimously  sup- 
ported by  the  Supreme  Court  In  White 
against  Register  in  1973.  In  Mobile,  the 
Court's  plurality  opinion  suggested  that 
direct  proof  of  explicit  intent  was  a  nec- 
essary element  to  establish  a  violation  of 
the  act.  That,  of  course,  is  usually  an 
Impossible  task.  Because  of  the  absence 
of  a  clear  standard  for  section  2  viola- 
tions after  the  Bolden  decision,  it  is  im- 
portant for  Congress  to  clarify  this  pro- 
vision. We  should  expressly  restate  the 
earlier  understanding  of  Congress  and 
the  courts  that  section  2  violations  can 
be  established  by  direct  or  indirect  evi- 
dence showing  the  discriminatory  cir- 
cumstances of  the  challenged  practice. 

Our  bill  will  also  extend  the  provisions 
added  to  the  act  in  1975  to  protect  the 
voting  rights  of  other  minority  groups. 
At  that  time,  the  special  coverage  of  sec- 
tion 4  and  the  preclearance  procedures 
of  section  5  were  expanded  to  cover  the 
voting  rights  of  Hispanlcs.  native  Amer- 
icans. Asians -Americans,  and  Alaskan 
Natives.  As  a  result  of  these  changes  cov- 
erage was  extended  to  Texas.  Alaska,  and 
parts  of  California,  Colorado,  Florida 
and  several  other  States. 

The  1975  amendments  also  mandated 
bilingual  elections  in  almost  200  coun- 
ties throughout  the  cdrntry  with  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  citizens  who  speak  a 
minority  language,  but  have  only  Umited 
literacy  m  English.  For  them.  elecUons 
conducted  wholly  in  EngUsh  are  a  for- 
midable barrier  to  participation  in  the 
political  process. 

While  these  provisions  will  not  in  fact 
expire  untU  1985.  opposition  to  them  as 
well  has  been  announced.  Congress 
should  carry  out  its  commitment  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  period  for  these  pro- 
tections to  have  their  full  impact.  Our 
DUI  will  extend  them  also  through  1992 
so  that  they  will  apply  to  reapportion- 
ment and  elections  foUowlng  the  1990 
census. 

■ITiese  provisions  are  now  an  integral 
part  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  In  1975 
we  acknowledged  our  obligati<Mi  to  eras^ 
dlscriminaUon  against  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can* and  other  minorities. 


The  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  rep- 
resentatives of  those  minority  groups 
presented  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
of  voting  discrimination  before  we  acted 
in  1975.  Since  that  time,  Hispanic  voting 
participation  has  increased  dramati- 
cally— by  more  than  38  percent  in  Cali- 
fornia. 41  percent  in  Colorado,  and  64 
percent  In  Texas,  according  to  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  1976  and  1980  elec- 
tions by  the  Southwest  OTER  Education 
project. 

In  the  same  5  years,  the  Attorney 
General  has  objected  to  125  proposed 
changes  in  State  and  local  laws  In  Texas 
which  would  have  had  a  discriminatory 
Impact. 

Clearly,  these  provisions,  too,  must  be 
preserved. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  Con- 
gress will  examine  this  issue  thoroughly. 
But.  in  the  end,  the  protection  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  must  be  preserved.  If 
we  fail  to  renew  its  core  provisions,  we 
will  strike  a  cruel  blow  against  all  those 
who  seek  a  political  system  free  from 
discrimination. 

We  must  keep  faith  with  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  look  to  this  act  for 
the  protection  of  their  basic  political 
rights.  We  must  not  risk  a  return  to  the 
conditions  we  struggled  so  long  to 
change.  We  must  not  turn  back  the 
clock. 

It  was  16  years  ago  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  came  before  us  and  challenged 
us  to  Join  with  him  in  the  historic  pledge 
that  "we  shadl  overcome?"  This  is  not 
the  time  to  retreat  or  to  surrender.* 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Sasser)  : 

S.  896.  A  bill  to  designate  the  control 

tower  at  Memphis  International  Airport 

the  Omlie  Tower;  to  the  Committee  on 

Commerce,  Science,  tind  Transportation. 

MZMPHIS   AIXPOBT    LXCISLATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Tennessee  (Sen- 
ator Sasser)  and  I  are  today  jointly 
offering  a  measure  to  recognize  the  enor- 
mous contributions  to  our  State  and  re- 
gion and  to  the  development  of  commer- 
cial aviation  across  our  country  by  two 
famous  aviation  pioneers,  Phoebe  and 
Vernon  Omlie. 

We  offer  this  legislation,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  Tennessee  colleagues  in  the 
House,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Mem- 
phis-Shelby County  Airport  Authority. 

The  purpose  of  the  measure  is  to  name 
the  new  air  traffic  control  tower  at  the 
Memphis  International  Airport  the  "Om- 
lie Tower,"  in  honor  of  these  pioneers. 

For  my  colleagues'  edification  in  this 
regard,  sdlow  me  to  note  that  it  was  the 
Omlies.  who  were  among  the  great  avia- 
tion barnstormers  of  our  history,  who.  in 
1922.  first  established  flight  operations 
in  Memphis — an  action  which  led  to  the 
creation  and  development  of  a  commer- 
cial airfield  in  Memphis  a  few  years  later. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  contributions 
of  the  barnstormers  in  fostering  an  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  com- 
mercial aviation. 

But  the  Omlies  did  even  more.  In  the 
catastrophic  flood  of  the  Mississippi 
River  In  1927,  they  airlifted  food,  medi- 


cine, and  other  supplies  to  hundreds  left 
homeless.  In  addition,  they  were  of  in- 
valuable assistance  in  helping  locate 
those  persons  strsmded  by  the  flood  and 
also  in  identifying  levees  in  danger  of 
collapse. 

Furthermore,  Mrs.  Omlie  spent  two 
decades  in  Government  service,  begin- 
ning with  her  appointment  by  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  in  1933  as  the  special 
assistant  for  air  Intelligence  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics. 

I  would  simply  conclude  by  noting  that, 
as  we  all  marvel  later  this  week  at  the 
technological  and  human  magnificence 
manifested  in  our  Space  Shuttle  program, 
we  would  do  well  to  remember  that  such 
would  not  be  possible  were  it  not  for  the 
aviation  pioneers  of  a  previous  genera- 
tion, such  as  Phoebe  and  Vernon  Omlie. 

The  Memphis  community  and  the  avi- 
ation community  is  in  full  support  of 
this  measure  and  I  am  hopeful  my  col- 
leagues will  be  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  896 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  air 
traffic  control  tower  at  the  Memphis  Inter- 
national Airport  is  designated  and  shall  here- 
after be  known  els  "Omlie  T\>wer".  Any  refer- 
ence In  a  law.  map,  regulation,  document, 
or  other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  such 
control  tower  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  refer  to  "Omlie  Tower". 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  senior  col- 
league from  Tennessee  In  Introducing 
S.  896  which  would  rename  the  control 
tower  at  Memphis  International  Airport 
in  honor  of  Vernon  and  Phoebe  Omlie. 

TTiroughout  their  long  careers,  the 
Omlies  worked  unfailingly  to  further  the 
growth  of  the  airline  Industry  In  the 
United  States  for  lioth  private  and  com- 
mercial purposes.  They  recognized  that 
the  growth  of  the  aviation  industry  was 
inevitable,  and  their  vision  became  real- 
ity. The  industry  surely  owes  its  thanks 
to  the  Omlies  for  their  pioneering  efforts 
on  its  behalf,  as  they  were  instrumental 
in  helping  to  gain  public  acceptance  of 
aviation. 

Starting  as  a  barnstormer  and  stunt- 
man  in  a  field  that  was  usually  reserved 
for  male  participants,  Mrs.  Omlie  went 
on  to  establish  an  impressive  list  of  firsts 
that  are  to  her  credit:  The  first  woman 
to  be  Issued  a  transport  license;  the  first 
to  fly  In  the  national  air  tour,  sponsored 
by  Henry  Ford,  and  the  first  to  be 
granted  a  mechanics  license  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  among  other 
impressive  achievements. 

Mrs.  Omlie  settled  in  Tennessee  in  1922 
with  her  husband.  Capt.  Vernon  Omlie. 
They  worked  toward  the  establishment 
of  the  largest  flying  school  in  the  South 
at  one  of  the  first  airfields,  Mid-South 
Airport  in  Memphis.  The  Omlies  ex- 
hibited great  courage  and  compassion 
during  the  great  Mississippi  flood  of 
1927  by  flying  emergency  missions  to  tb« 
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strtdcen  areas  and  dropping  medicine 
and  food  to  the  homeless. 

Mrs.  Omlie  also  had  many  years  of 
outstanding  service  to  the  U.S.  aov«n- 
ment.  Under  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, Mrs.  Omlie  served  on  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 
After  the  untimely  deatii  of  Mr.  Omlie 
in  a  1936  aindane  crash.  Mrs.  Omlie 
worked  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  high  air  safety  standards.  Mrs. 
Omlie  continued  her  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration until  her  retirement  in  1952. 

The  Omlies  were  far  ahead  of  their 
time.  Their  vision  and  determination  to 
bring  aviation  to  the  people  of  this 
country  are  to  be  commended.  As  citi- 
zens of  this  coimtry,  we  all  owe  them, 
and  others  like  them,  a  heartfelt  thanks 
for  helping  to  make  our  lives  a  little 
easier  because  of  the  convenience  of  air 
travel.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  join  me  in  honoring  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Omlie — great,  and  pioneering 
Americans.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  897.  A  bill  to  permit  members  and 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices who  are  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer 
pay  and  who  have  not  elected  to  partici- 
pate in  the  survivor  beneflt  plan  imder 
subchapter  11  of  chapter  73  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  for  a  limited  period, 
to  participate  in  such  plan,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE  MtLITAHT  SUSVIVOR 
BENEFIT  PLAN  LAW 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  21.  1972,  the  92d  Congress  en- 
acted landmark  legislation  to  establish 
the  military  survivor  beneflt  plan  (SBP» 
with  the  p£Lssage  of  Public  Law  92-425. 
This  law  provided  the  military  retiree  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  cost- 
sharing  program  whereby  his  widow,  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  would  be  provided 
a  nominal  annuity  which  the  retiree 
helps  to  flnance  while  he  is  alive. 

Unfortunately,  this  law  had  so  msmy 
inequities  that  the  majority  of  retirees 
declined  to  participate.  It  was  estimated 
by  the  Defense  Department  in  February 
1979  that  approximately  557.364  ehgible 
retirees  declined  to  participate.  This 
number  is  even  greater  today. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  enactment  of 
the  survivor  benefit  plan  law  on  Septem- 
ber 21.  1972.  the  Congress  has  removed 
a  great  many  of  the  inequities.  With  a 
more  equitable  program,  many  thousands 
of  the  retirees  would  now  like  to  partici- 
pate by  contributing  a  part  of  their  re- 
tirement pay  each  month  for  their  wid- 
ow's aimuity.  Since  1972.  Congress  has 
enacted  several  laws  (Public  Law  93-155 
Public  Law  94-496.  Public  Law  95-397* 
and  Public  Law  96-402)  which  have  dra- 
matically improved  the  original  survivor 
benefit  plan. 

Consequently,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  which  will  provide  an  open  enroll- 
ment period  of  270  days,  effective  90 
days  after  enactment  of  the  law.  During 
this  period,  eligible  retirees  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  participate  for  the  flrst 
time  smce  the  last  open  period  in  1974 


The  Defense  Department  and  others  will 
have  a  90-day  period  to  publicize  the 
open  period  before  the  effective  date. 
Since  retirees  will  be  allowed  to  enroll  at 
this  late  date  a  penalty  will  be  included 
in  my  proposal.  A  new  participant  wiU 
have  to  pay  into  the  plan  for  1  year  be- 
fore coverage  liegins  for  his  lieneficiaries. 
If  he  dies  during  that  year,  the  proposal 
provides  for  a  ref imd  of  the  money  he  has 
c<uitributed  to  the  plan. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  sum- 
marize the  improvements  made  by  the 
93d,  94th,  95th,  and  96th  Congresses  in 
the  survivor  beneflt  plan.  Although  these 
improvements  were  made  during  the  last 
8  years,  there  was  no  open  enrollment 
period  for  retirees  to  take  advantage  of 
these  changes.  Many  of  the  most  serious 
earlier  objections  to  the  plan  have  been 
removed. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Im- 
provements which  removed  many  of  the 
inequities  since  the  program  was  estab- 
lished in  1972: 

&.  Public  Law  94-496  eliminated  the  re- 
quirement that  a  partidp&nt  would  have  to 
continue  to  pay  Into  the  plan  even  though 
his  wife  died  flrst.  This  "pay  forever"  provi- 
sion, which  was  one  of  tbe  most  significant 
inequities,  was  one  of  the  prim&ry  reasons 
retirees  declined  to  participate.  Removal  of 
this  lifetime  obligation  should  have  been 
sufflcent  to  justify  an  open  enrollment  period 
at  the  time. 

b.  Public  Law  94-496  reduced  from  two 
years  to  one  year  the  length  of  time  a  re- 
tiree must  be  remsirrled  before  the  second 
wife  Is  eUgible  for  the  survivor  beneflt  plan 
benefits. 

c.  Public  Law  95-397  eliminated  the  social 
security  offset/integration  for  the  working 
widow.  This  was  an  Improvement;  however, 
further  changes  are  still  required  In  this 
area.  Whether  a  62-year  old  widow  Is  work- 
ing or  not,  there  should  be  no  offset  based 
on  her  own  earnings. 

d.  Public  Law  95-397  reins^^ted  the  Sur- 
vivor Beneflt  Plan  to  widows  receiving  de- 
pendency Indemnity  Compensation  (DIC), 
whose  DIC  was  terminated  because  of  remar- 
riage after  age  60.  However,  the  DIC  offset 
to  SBP  is  still  an  undeslraMe  provision  to 
these  widows  who  are  eligible  for  both  ben- 
efits. This  problem  has  been  partly  alleviated 
by  Public  Law  96-402,  which  allows  a  totally 
disabled  retiree  to  su^end  enrollment  In  the 
SBP. 

e.  PubUc  Law  96-402  partially  removed  one 
of  the  major  objections  to  the  SBP.  It  re- 
duced the  social  security  offset  to  SBP  by 
capping  it  at  40  percent  of  the  SBP  amount. 
A  widow  Is  now  assured  of  receiving  at  least 
60  percent  of  the  SBP  benefits  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  social  security  received. 

f.  PubUc  Law  96-402  also  resolved  another 
adverse  aspect  of  SBP.  It  provided  for  com- 
puting the  cost  to  the  retiree  In  the  same 
maimer  as  It  Is  computed  for  the  civil  service 
retiree  for  same  coverage.  Previously,  the 
cost  to  the  mllitray  retiree  each  month  was 
more  than  the  cost  to  the  civU  service  retiree 
for  the  same  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  these  significant 
changes  to  remove  the  inequities  in  the 
SBP  mandate  an  open  enrollment  period. 
The  importance  of  open  enrollment  leg- 
islation is  such  that  it  warrants  special 
and  separate  legislation.  In  the  past, 
open  enrollment  has  been  a  small  part 
of  bills  recommending  multiple  changes 
to  the  SBP.  It  was  often  overshadowed 
by  more  vital  provisions.  It  is  time  for 
the  open  enrollment  period  to  be  allowed 
to  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits.  Ttxt 


Ccmgress  has  not  seriously  addressed 
this  issue  in  the  past  8  years,  although 
SBP  bills  in  the  »4th,  95th,  and  96th  Con- 
gresses contained  open  enrollment  pro- 
visions. 

The  basic  objective  of  SBP  is  to  pre- 
vent any  widow  of  a  military  retiree 
from  ever  being  without  a  source  of  in- 
come. The  Defense  Department  pre- 
viously deferred  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Congress  on  the  open  enrollment  period. 
In  my  judgment,  the  97th  Congress 
must  give  this  issue  more  serious  consid- 
eration. We  must  help  prevent  many 
military  widows  from  the  same  poverty 
stricken  existence  now  being  experienced 
by  about  40,000  military  widows,  known 
as  the  "  forgotten  widows,"  whose  hus- 
bands died  prior  to  the  SBP  program. 
Over  half  a  million  current  retirees 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  SBP  to  prevent  this  type  of 
existence  for  their  widows. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  provisions 
are  contained  in  my  proposal: 

First,  a  specific  opening  and  closing 
date  for  enrollment  for  eUgible  retirees, 
not  to  exceed  270  days  beginning  90  days 
after  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law. 

Second,  a  retiree  who  desires  to  enroll 
would  be  required  to  be  enrolled  with  de- 
ductions from  his  pay  each  month  for 
12  months  before  his/her  beneflclaries 
would  be  eligible  for  the  annuity.  This  is 
a  penalty  provision  for  delayed  enroll- 
ment. If  the  retiree  dies  during  this  12- 
month  waiting  period,  the  survivor's 
estate  would  be  refunded  only  that 
amount  of  money  which  had  been  de- 
ducted from  the  retiree's  retired  pay  or 
otherwise  paid  to  the  Government  for 
the  SBP. 

Third,  initial  SBP  cost  would  be  cal- 
culated based  on  the  participant's  re- 
tired pay  at  the  time  the  individual 
elects  participation. 

Fourth,  a  provision  to  allow  those  who 
are  currently  enrolled  in  SBP  at  less 
than  the  m)^yi""'T"  coverage  (55  percent 
of  retired  pay)  to  increase  their  level  of 
participation  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  retired  pay  reduction.  For 
those  individuals  increasing  their  level 
of  participation,  a  12-month  waiting  pe- 
riod would  be  imposed  before  the  bene- 
flciary  would  be  eligible  for  the  in- 
creased portion  of  the  annuity.  If  the 
retiree  dies  during  the  waiting  period, 
the  beneficiary,  or  the  estate,  would  re- 
ceive beneflts  at  the  original  rate  and  be 
refunded  the  amount  deducted  from  the 
retirees  pay  during  the  unfulfilled  wait- 
ing period. 

Fifth,  a  provision  allowing  those  cur- 
rently enrolled  to  decrease  their  level  of 
participation  with  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  retired  pay  reductions,  if  a 
lower  option  exists  under  the  current 
law.  "Hiere  would  be  no  refund  of  past 
money  deducted  from  retired  pay. 

&xth,  a  provision  allowing  total  dis- 
enrollmrait  from  SBP  180  days  after  the 
retiree  has  notified  his  finance  center. 
There  would  be  no  refund  of  past  money 
deducted  from  retired  pay.  Additionally, 
the  beneficiary  must  provide  certifica- 
tion of  concurrence  with  the  withdrawal 
to  the  appropriate  finance  office  pre- 
sumably by  a  notarized  affidavit,  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
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military  department.  After  receipt  by 
the  finance  oCBce,  there  would  be  a  180- 
day  waiting  period  before  withdrawal  is 
effective  during  which  time  a  partic- 
ipant could  change  his  or  her  mind. 

I  strongly  urge  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  support  this  vital  measure.  It 
i<s  only  fair  to  a  half  million  retirees  who 
should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  SBP 
sifter  so  many  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  SBP  law  by  the  Congress  in  the 
past  8  years.  This  bill  will  help  prevent 
many  military  widows  from  existing  in 
poverty  in  their  old  age. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oio  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  897 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  ttie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
(a)(1)  any  member  or  former  member  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  Is  entitled  to 
retired  cm-  retainer  pay  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  who  did  not 
elect  to  participate  in  the  survivor  benefit 
plan  provided  for  under  subchapter  n  of 
chapter  73  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Plan") .  may  elect,  within  270  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  to  participate  In  the 
Plan  If  otherwise  eligible  to  participate. 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  such  member  or 
former  member  elects  under  authority  of 
paragraph  (1)  to  participate  in  the  plan. 
the  election  shall  not  become  effective  until 
the  monthly  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  such 
member  has  been  reduced  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  1552  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  for  a  period  of  at  least 
tweive  months  after  the  date  of  the  election. 
If  the  member  or  former  member  dies  after 
electing  to  participate  in  the  Plan  but  be- 
fore the  monthly  retired  or  retainer  pay  of 
such  member  or  former  memJber  has  been 
reduced  for  twelve  or  more  months,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tions made  in  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of 
such  member  shall  be  paid  to  the  estate  of 
such  member  or  former  member. 

(3)  Any  member  or  former  member  of  the 
uniformed  services  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  whose  retired  or  retainer  pay  is  being 
reduced  under  section  1436(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  or  who  Is  depositing 
amounts  under  section  1438  of  such  title, 
may  elect  within  270  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act — 

(A)  to  participate  in  the  Plan  and  con- 
tinue his  participation  under  chapter  73  ot 
such  title  as  in  effect  on  September  20.  1973. 
except  that  the  total  of  the  anniilties  elected 
may  not  exceed  100  percent  of  his  reUred 
or  retainer  pay;  or 

(B)  to  participate  in  the  Plan  and,  not- 
withstanding section  1436(b)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  terminate  his  particlpa- 
Uon  under  chapter  73  of  such  tlUe  as  in 
effect  on  September  20,  1972. 

A  member  or  former  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  makes  an  election  under 
clause  (B)  of  this  paragraph  is  not  entitled 
to  a  refund  of  amounts  previously  deducted 
from  his  retired  or  retainer  pay  under  chap- 
ter 73  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the 
^actment  of  this  Act,  or  any  payments  made 
theretmder  on  his  behalf. 

(b)(1)  Any  member  or  former  member  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  U  participating  in 
the  Plan  but  who  elected  to  provide  an  an- 
nuity In  an  amount  less  than  the  amount 
or  the  maximum  annuity  authorized  under 


the  Plan  may,  within  270  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  elect  to  provide  an  annuity 
at  the  maximum  amount  or  at  an  amount 
greater  than  the  amount  In  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
but  less  than  the  maxlmxim  amount  per- 
mitted under  the  Plan. 

(2)  In  any  case  In  which  such  member  or 
former  member  elects  under  authority  of 
paragraph  (1)  to  Increase  the  amout  of  the 
annuity  of  any  beneficiary  named  by  such 
memt>er  or  former  member,  the  beneficiary 
shall  not  become  eligible  for  the  increased 
portion  of  the  annuity  unless  the  monthly 
retired  or  retainer  pay  of  such  member  has 
been  reduced  In  accordance  with  section  1552 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  by  an  addi- 
tional amount  on  account  of  the  election  of 
the  increased  annuity  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  such 
election.  If  the  member  or  former  member 
dies  after  making  an  election  under  the  au- 
thority of  paragraph  (1)  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  an  annuity  but  before  the  monthly 
retired  or  retainer  pay  of  such  member  or 
former  member  has  been  reduced  by  such 
additional  amount  for  twelve  or  more 
months,  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  Increased  portion  of  the  reductions 
made  in  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  such 
member  shall  be  paid  to  the  estate  of  such 
member  or  former  member. 

(c)  Any  member  or  former  member  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  Is  participating  In 
the  Plan  may,  within  270  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  elect  to  terminate  par- 
ticipation in  the  Plan  if  the  beneficiary  who 
is  the  beneficiary  under  the  Plan  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  agrees  In  writ- 
ing to  the  proposed  termination. 

(2)  An  election  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
to  terminate  participation  in  the  Plan  shall 
not  become  effective  for  a  period  of  180  days 
after  notice  of  the  election  is  received  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  together  with  the  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  beneficiary  required  un- 
der paragraph  ( 1 ) .  The  election  shall  become 
void  if  before  the  expiration  of  such  180-day 
period  the  member  notifies  the  Secretary 
concerned  In  writing  that  such  member 
wishes  to  revoke  the  election  or  the  benefici- 
ary notifies  the  Secretary  concerned  In  writ- 
ing that  the  beneficiary  wishes  to  revoke 
approval  of  such  election. 

(3)  The  monthly  retired  or  retainer  pay  of 
a  member  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
makes  an  election  under  paragraph  (1)  to 
terminate  participation  In  the  Plan  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  reduced  under  section  1552  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  until  the  elec- 
tion becomes  final. 

Sec.  2.  An  election  under  this  Act  to  re- 
duce an  annuity  or  to  terminate  participa- 
tion In  the  Plan  does  not  authorize  the  re- 
funding of  any  reductions  which  were  made 
In  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  any  member 
or  former  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
before  the  day  on  which  such  election  be- 
comes final. 

Sec.  3.  Any  requirement  under  this  Act 
regarding  the  reduction  of  the  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  of  a  member  or  former  member  of 
the  uniformed  services  for  any  period  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  met  If  such  member 
is  not  entitled  to  that  pay  for  any  period 
and  deposits  in  the  Treasury  the  amount  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  deducted  from  his 
pay  for  that  period,  unless  he  Is  called  or 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  a  period  of  more 
than  30  days,  in  which  event  such  reqtilre- 
ment  shall  be  waived  for  the  period  he  Is  on 
active  duty. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  terms  "uni- 
formed services"  and  "Secretary  concerned" 
have  the  same  meanings  prescribed  for  such 
terms  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (6) ,  respec- 
tively, of  section  101  of  tlUe  37,  United  SUtes 
Code. 


Sec.  6.  llila  Act  shall  become  effective  00 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Stevens,    Mr.    Qoldwater, 
and  Mr.  Schmitt)  : 
S.  898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  im- 
proved    domestic     telecommunications, 
and  for  other  purposes ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

telecommunications   competition  and 

DERCGUUinON     ACT    OF     1981 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  for 
3  years  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  has  been 
working  on  legislation  containing  com- 
prehensive amendments  to  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934.  It  has  been  our 
view  that  Congress,  not  the  courts  or 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, should  establish  national  commu- 
nications policy.  In  March  of  1979,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Communications 
Subcommittee,  Senator  Goldwater,  and 
Senators  Schmitt.  Pressler,  and  Stevens 
introduced  S.  622,  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Competition  and  Deregulation  Act 
of  1979.  At  the  same  time,  our  colleagues, 
Senators  Cannon  and  Hollings  intro- 
duced S.  611,  Communications  Act 
Amendments  of  1979. 

After  extensive  hearings,  lengthy  writ- 
ten submissions,  and  long  discussions,  S. 
2827,  the  Communications  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1980,  was  Introduced  by  myself. 
Senators  Cannon,  Hollings,  Goldwater. 
and  Schmitt.  Although  I  was  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  all  the  provisions 
in  that  bill,  I  was  willing  to  proceed  to  a 
full  committee  markup.  The  committee 
did  not  schedule  a  markup  and,  shortly 
thereafter,  I  directed  the  committee  staff 
to  review  all  legislation,  both  House  and 
Senate,  and  make  recommendations  on 
how  to  proceed  during  the  97th  Congress. 

We  decided  to  proceed  with  separate 
bills  addressing  specific  areas  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  that  required  amend- 
ment rather  than  placing  them  all  in  one 
bill.  Therefore,  on  January  27,  1981,  Sen- 
ator Schmitt  introduced  S.  270,  the 
Radio  Deregulation  Act  of  1981.  That 
same  day.  Senator  Goldwater  intro- 
duced S.  271,  the  International  Record 
Carrier  Competition  Act  of  1981.  On 
March  3,  1981,  Senator  Goldwater  in- 
troduced S.  601,  the  Television  Licensing 
and  Renewal  Act  of  1981  and  on 
March  27,  1981,  I  introduced  S.  821.  the 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion Reauthorization  Act  of  1981. 

Today,  with  Senators  Goldwater, 
Schmitt.  and  Stevens,  I  introduced  the 
Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981.  This  bill  repre- 
sents our  best  judgment  on  the  appropri- 
ate role  for  comp)etition  and  deregula- 
tion in  the  provision  of  national  telecom- 
munications. Undoubtedly,  this  bill  will 
be  amended  as  it  proceeds  through  the 
legislative  process.  This  subject  is  so  com- 
plicated and  Important  to  our  Nation 
that  it  takes  the  work  of  many  people 
to  reach  the  right  conclusions. 

Recently,  the  Justice  Department 
failed  to  settle  the  antitrust  suit  against 
A.T.  &  T.  Additionally,  In  district  court  of 
New    Jersey    the    Justice    Department 
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asked  that  the  FCC's  deregulation  of 
A.T.  ti  T.  not  be  done  until  that  com- 
pany Is  restructured.  In  light  of  these 
events,  we  believe  It  Is  important  to  pro- 
ceed with  comprehensive  domestic  tele- 
communications legislation.  We  will 
schedule  hearings  as  soon  as  the  Senate 
schedule  permits,  and  proceed  to  markup 
as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  and  a  summary  of  It  be 
printed  in  their  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  898 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Telecommunica- 
tions Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 

1981". 
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inninias 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

( 1 )  rapid  advances  In  telecommunications 
technologies  are  making  possible  competi- 
tion among  providers  of  telecommunications 
services;  and 

(2)  competition  is  a  more  efficient  regu- 
lator than  government  of  the  provision  of 
diverse  telecommunications  services  and,  as 
con:^>etltlon  continues  to  develop,  deregula- 
tion of  telecommunications  carriers  and 
services  should  occur. 

TITLE  I — GENERAL 

KEDESIGNATION  AND  ■KmtENCK 

SBC.  101.  Sections  1  through  6  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (and  all  cross  refer- 
ences thereto),  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "1904  Act"  (47  U.8.C.  161)  are  redesig- 
nated as  sections  101  throu^  106,  reqMC- 
tlvely. 

PtmPOSES — FXDEKAL  COMMtrKICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

Sbc.  102.  Section  101  of  the  1934  Act.  •• 
redesignated  by  section  101,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"PURPOSES    OF   THE   ACT;    nUKEAI,   COMMUNICA- 
TIONS  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  101.  For  the  purpose  of  making  avail- 
able, so  far  as  possible,  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  rapid,  efficient,  nation- 
wide, and  worldwide  telecommunications 
services  with  adequate  faculties  at  reason- 
able charges  or  prices;  for  the  purpose  of  the 
national  defense  and  security  and  emer- 
gency preparedness;  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting safety  of  life  and  property  through 
the  use  of  telecommunications;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  competition  in  the  pro- 
vision of  telecommunications;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  continuing  Improve- 
ment In  the  use  of  technologies  and  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  telecommunications  services, 
there  is  hereby  created  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  which  shall  be  constituted  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  which  shall  ex- 
ecute and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.". 

APPLICATION  OF  ACT 

Sec.  103.  Section  103  of  the  1934  Act,  as 
redesignated  by  section  101,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"appucation  of  act 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  and  the  Commission  shall  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  with  respect  to:  All  In- 
terexcbange  and  foreign  telecommunications 
and  all  transmission  of  electromagnetic  en- 
ergy by  radio,  which  originates  or  is  re- 
ceived within  the  United  States;  the  licens- 
ing and  regulating  of  all  radio  stations  as 
hereinafter  provided;  and  all  persons  en- 
gaged within  the  United  States  In  such  tele- 
communications or  such  transmission  of 
energy  by  radio. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  title 
n,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
301  of  this  Act,  nothing  in  this  Act  shaU 
be  construed  to  apply  or  to  give  the  Com- 
mission jurisdiction  with  respect  to  ctiarges 
or  prices,  practices,  services,  facilities,  or  reg- 
ulations for  or  In  connection  with  exchange 
telecommunications  services.". 

DETINrnONS 

Sec.  104.  Section  103  of  the  1934  Act,  as 
redesignated  by  section  101,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"DEPiNinoNa 

"Sec.  103.  For  the  purposes  of  thle  Act, 
unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  the 
term — 


"(1)  'Affiliate'  means  any  carrier  or  entity 
which  owns  or  controls  another  carrier  or 
entity.  Is  under  direct  or  Indirect  common 
ownership  or  control  with  another  carrier 
or  entity,  or  is  owned  or  controlled  by 
another  carrier  or  entity. 

"(2)  'Amateur  station'  means  a  radio  sta- 
tion operated  by  a  duly  authorized  person 
interested  In  radio  technique  solely  with  a 
personal  aim  and  without  pecuniary  Interest. 

"(3)  'Basic  telecommunications  service' 
means  the  provision  to  the  general  public 
on  a  universal  basis  of  the  minimum  trans- 
mission capability  necessary  for  two-way  tele- 
communications services  including  basic 
telephone  service. 

"(4)  'Basic  telephone  service'  means  a 
basic  teleoommunioations  service  which 
allows  natural  persons  to  communicate  with 
each  other  by  voice  over  Intraexcbange.  In- 
terexchange  or  foreign  t^eocHmnunlcMtions 
fadlUies. 

"(6)  'Broadcast  station',  Ixoadcastlng 
stAtlon',  or  'radio  broadcast  station'  means 
a  radio  station  equipped  to  engage  In  broad- 
casting. 

"(6)  'Broadcasting*  means  telecommu- 
nications by  radio  intended  to  be  received 
by  the  general  public,  directly  or  by  the  in- 
termediary  of  relay  eta.tloos. 

"(7)  'Chain  broadcasting'  means  simul- 
taneous broadcasting  of  an  identical  pro- 
gram by  two  or  more  connected  statioDS. 

"(8)  'Commission'  means  the  Federal  Oo<n- 
munlcations  Oommiasion. 

"(9)  'Oonstructlon  p>ermlt'  or  'permit  for 
construction'  means  that  inntrument  of 
authorlaatiOD  required  by  this  Act  or  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commiaslon 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  oonscruc- 
tlon  of  a  station  or  the  Installation  of  ap- 
paratus for  the  tnaosmlaslon  of  energy,  or 
oommunloatlons,  or  signals  by  radk>,  by 
whatever  name  the  instrument  may  be  des- 
ignated by  the  CommlsslOD. 

"(10)  'Corporation'  Includes  any  oorpoca- 
tlon,  joint-stock  company,  or  association. 

"(11)  'Exchange  telecommunications' 
means  telecommunications  which  both 
originate  and  temvlnate  within  the  same  ex- 
change teleoommunlcationfi  ares. 

"(12)  'Exchange  telecommunications  area', 
'exchange  area',  or  'exchange'  means  a 
geographic  area  configured  by  a  State  com- 
mission for  teleoommunioations  purposes. 

"(13)  'Foreign  telecommunications'  or 
'foreign  transmission'  means  teleoommunioa- 
tions or  transmission  from  or  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States  to  or  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try, or  between  a  station  In  the  United 
States  and  mobile  station  located  outside  the 
United  States. 

"(14)  'Great  Lakes  Agreement'  means  the 
agreement  for  the  promotion  of  safety  on  the 
Great  Lakes  by  means  of  radio  In  force  and 
the  regulations  referred  to  therein. 

"(15)  'Harbor'  or  'port'  means  any  place 
to  which  ships  may  resort  for  shelter  or  to 
load  or  unload  passengers  or  goods,  or  to  ob- 
tain fuel,  water,  or  supplies.  This  term  shall 
apply  to  such  places  whether  proclaimed 
public  or  not  and  whether  natural  or  artifi- 
cial. 

"(16)  'Information'  means  knowledge  or 
Intelligence  represented  by  any  form  of  writ- 
ing, signs,  signals,  pictures,  sounds,  or  other 
symbols. 

"(17)  'Information  service'  means  the 
offering  of  a  capablUty  for  generating,  ac- 
quiring, storing,  transforming,  processing, 
retrieving,  utilizing,  or  making  available  in- 
formation which  may  be  conveyed  via  tele- 
communications, except  that  such  service 
does  not  include  any  use  of  any  such  capa- 
bility for  the  management,  control,  or  opera- 
tlcHi  of  a  telecommunications  system  or  the 
management  of  a  telecommunications  serv- 
ice. 

"(18)  'Interexchange  telecommunications 
mfOT^  telecommunications  between  a  point 
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or  [wlQts  located  In  one  exchange  telecom- 
munications area  and  a  point  or  points  lo- 
cated m  one  or  more  other  exchange  areas, 
Including  the  origination  and  termination 
of  such  telecommunications  within  each  such 
separate  exchange  area. 

"(19)  'Land  station'  means  a  station,  other 
than  a  mobile  station,  used  tor  radio  com- 
munication with  mobile  stations. 

"(30)  'Licensee'  means  the  holder  of  a 
radio  station  license  granted  or  continued 
In  force  under  authority  of  this  Act. 

"(31)  "Mobile  service'  means  the  radlo- 
communlcatlon  service  carried  on  between 
mobile  stations  and  land  stations,  and  by 
mobile  stations  communicating  among 
themselves. 

"(33)  "Mobile  station'  means  a  radlo-com- 
munlcatlon  station  capiable  of  being  moved 
and  which  ordinarily  does  move. 

"(33)  (A)  'Operator'  on  a  ship  of  the 
United  States  means,  for  the  purpose  of 
parts  n  and  III  of  title  in  of  this  Act.  a 
person  holding  a  radio  operator's  license  of 
the  proper  class  as  prescribed  and  Issued  by 
the  Commission. 

"(B)  "Operator"  on  a  foreign  ship  means, 
for  the  purpose  of  part  II  of  title  III  of 
this  Act.  a  person  holding  a  certificate  as  such 
of  the  proper  class  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  radio  regulations  annexed  to 
the  International  Telecommunication  Con- 
vention In  force,  or  complying  with  an  agree- 
ment or  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  country  In  which  the  ship  is 
registered. 

"(24)  "Person"  includes  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, association.  Joint-stock  company, 
trust,  corporation,  or  any  Government 
agency. 

"(35)  (A)  'Radio  officer'  on  a  ship  of  the 
United  States  means,  for  the  pvirpose  of  part 
n  of  title  m  of  this  Act.  a  person  holding 
at  least  a  first  or  second  class  radiotelegraph 
operators  license  as  prescribed  and  Issued  by 
the  Commission.  When  such  person  Is  em- 
ployed to  operate  a  radiotelegraph  station 
aboard  a  ship  of  the  United  States,  such  per- 
son Is  also  required  to  be  licensed  as  a 
"radio  officer'  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
May  13.  1948. 

"(B)  "Radio  officer'  on  a  foreign  ship 
means,  for  the  purpose  of  part  n  of  title  III 
of  this  Act,  a  person  holding  at  least  a  first 
or  second  class  radiotelegraph  operator's  cer- 
tificate complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
radio  regiilatlons  annexed  to  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Convention  in 
force. 

"(30)  'Radio  station'  or  'station'  means  a 
station  equipped  to  engage  In  radio  com- 
munication or  radio  transmission  of  energy. 
"(37)  (A)  "Radiotelegraph  auto  alarm'  on 
a  ship  of  the  United  States  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  part  11  of  title  III  of  this  Act 
me*nn  an  automatic  alarm  receiving  ap- 
paratus which  responds  to  the  radiotelegraph 
alarm  signal  and  has  been  approved  by  the 
Commission. 

"(B)  "Radiotelegraph  auto  alarm'  on  a 
foreign  ship  means  an  automatic  alarm  re- 
ceiving apparatus  which  responds  to  the  ra- 
diotelegraph alarm  signal  and  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  government  of  the  country  in 
which  the  ship  Is  registered:  Provided.  That 
the  United  States  and  the  country  In  which 
the  ship  Is  registered  are  parties  to  the  same 
treaty,  convention,  or  agreement  prescribing 
the  requirements  for  such  apparatus.  Noth- 
ing In  this  Act  or  In  any  other  provision  of 
law  shall  be  construed  to  require  the  recog- 
nition of  a  radiotelegraph  auto  alarm  as 
complying  with  part  n  of  title  in  of  this 
Act,  on  a  foreign  ship  subject  to  such  part, 
where  the  country  in  which  the  ship  is  reg- 
istered and  the  United  States  are  not  parties 
to  the  saooe  treaty,  convention,  or  agreement 
prescribing  the  requirements  for  such  sppa- 
ratua. 

"(38)  "Regulated  telecommunications 
service'  or  "regulated  service'  includes  regu- 


lated basic  telephone  service  or  any  regu- 
lated basic  telecommunications  service  des- 
ignated by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 336,  or  the  provision  of  teleconucunlca- 
tlons  facilities  for  which  no  alternative  Is 
reasonably  available  as  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

"(39)  'Resale'  me&iu  the  reoffenng,  with 
or  without  adding  value,  by  any  person  for 
a  profit  of  any  telecommunications  service 
which  has  been  obtained  from  a  carrier. 

"(30)  'Safety  convention"  means  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea  In  force  and  the  regulations  referred 
to  therein. 

"'(31)  (A)  'Ship'  or  'vessel'  includes  every 
description  of  watercraft  or  other  artificial 
contrivance,  except  aircraft,  used  or  capable 
of  being  used  as  a  means  of  transportation 
on  water,  whether  or  not  It  Is  actually  afloat. 
"(B)  A  ship  shall  be  considered  a  passen- 
ger ship  If  It  carries  or  Is  licensed  or  certi- 
fied to  carry  more  than  12  passengers. 

"(C)  A  cargo  ship  means  any  ship  not  a 
passenger  ship. 

"(D)  A  passenger  Is  any  person  carried  on 
board  a  ship  or  vessel  except  (1)  the  officers 
and  crew  actually  employed  to  man  and 
operate  the  ship,  (11)  persons  employed  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  ship,  and  (HI) 
persons  on  board  a  ship  when  they  are  car- 
ried, either  because  of  the  obligation  laid 
upon  the  master  to  carry  shipwrecked,  dis- 
tressed, or  other  persons  In  like  or  similar 
situations  or  by  reason  of  any  circumstance 
over  which  neither  the  master,  the  owner, 
nor  the  charterer  (If  any)   has  control. 

"(E)  'Nuclear  ship'  means  a  ship  provided 
with  a  nuclear  powerplant. 

"(33)  'State'  meems  the  several  States  and 
Includes  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  tbe  United 
States. 

"(33)  'State  commission'  means  the  com- 
mission, board,  or  official  (by  whatever  name 
designated)  which  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  has  regulatory  Jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  exchange  telecommunications 
services. 

"(34)  'Station  license',  'radio  station  li- 
cense', or  'license'  means  that  Instrument 
of  authorization  required  by  this  Act  or  the 
niles  and  regulations  of  the  Commission 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  for  the  use  or 
operation  of  apparatus  for  transmission  of 
energy,  or  teleconununlcatlons,  or  signals  by 
radio,  by  whatever  name  the  Instrument  may 
be  designated  by  the  Commission. 

"(35)  'Tariff'  means  a  schedule  governing 
any  generally  applicable  charge,  character- 
istic, regulation,  or  practice  associated  with 
a  regulated  teleconmiunlcatlons  service. 

"(36)  'Telecommunications'  means  the 
transmission,  between  or  among  points  sp>ec- 
ified  by  the  user,  of  Information  of  the  user's 
choosing,  without  change  In  the  form  or 
content  of  the  Information,  by  means  of 
electromagnetic  transmission,  with  or  with- 
out benefit  of  any  closed  transmission  me- 
dium. Including  all  Instnimentalltles,  facil- 
ities, apparatus,  and  services  (Including  the 
collection,  storage,  forwarding,  switching, 
and  delivery  of  such  information)  essential 
to  such  transmission. 

"(37)  Telecommunications  carrier' or 'car- 
rier' means  any  person.  Including  any  gov- 
ernment or  quasl-govemment  entity,  which 
owns  or  controls  telecommunications  facili- 
ties used  by  any  person  to  provide  telecom- 
munications services.  A  person  engaged  In 
any  nont^econununlcatlons  activities.  In 
providing  any  information  service,  or  Infor- 
mation software.  In  producing  or  marketing 
customer-premises  equipment,  which  person 
Is  fully  separated  from  any  affiliated  regu- 
lated carrier,  or  a  person  engaged  in  broad- 
casting, or  In  providing  any  cable  television 
service,  shall  not,  insofar  as  such  person  Is 
so  engaged,  be  deemed  a  carrier  except  that 
nothing  In  this  paragraph  relating  to  cable 
television  service  shall  be  construed  to  affect 


any  authority  of  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, as  such  authority  exists  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Telecommunications 
Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981. 
The  shared  use  of  telecommunication  equip- 
ment, facilities,  or  services  among  Govern- 
ment agencies,  or  the  provision  of  telecom- 
munications equipment,  facilities  or  services 
by  any  Government  agency  to  any  other  Ok>v- 
ernment  agency  shall  not  be  sufficient  to 
deem  such  Government  agencies  to  be  a  car- 
rier. 

"(38)  'Telecommunications  facilities' 
means  transmission  facilities  under  common 
ownership  or  control  wltih  such  facilities. 

"(39)  'Teleconununlcatlons  service'  means 
the  offering  for  hire  of  telecommunications 
facilities,  or  of  telecommunications  by  means 
of  such  facilities.  Such  term  does  not  In- 
clude sharing. 

"(40)  "Transmission  of  energy  by  radio', 
'radio  transmission  of  energy'  or  'transmis- 
sion of  electromagnetic  energy  by  radio' 
means  the  transmission  of  electromagnetic 
energy  through  space  without  benefit  of  a 
closed  transmission  medium  and  Includes 
both  such  transmission  and  all  Instrumen- 
talities, facilities,  and  services  incidental  to 
such  transmission. 

"(41)  "Transmission  facilities'  means 
equipment  (Including  wire,  cable,  micro- 
wave, satellite,  and  fibre-optics)  which  trans- 
mit Information  by  electromagnetic  means 
or  which  directly  support  such  transmission, 
but  does  not  Include  customer-premises 
equipment. 

"(42)  "United  States"  means  the  several 
States  and  territories,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia cmd  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States.". 

TITLE  11— DOMESnC  TELE- 
COMMUNICATION 
FINDINGS/TBANSITION   PLAN 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Statimxnt  or  Fuidinos. — The 
Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  the  basic  goals  of  the  1934  Act  con- 
tinue to  be  valid,  and  It  Is  In  the  public 
Interest  to  continue  efforts  to  attain  these 
goals; 

(3)  basic  telecommunications  services 
must  and  can  be  provided  and  maintained  at 
reasonable  charges  or  prices  In  an  environ- 
ment of  Increased  competition  through  ap- 
propriate financial  and  procedural  safeguards 
Incorporated  Into  statutory  and  regulatory 
policies  and  Industry  relationships: 

(3)  although  complete  deregulation  of 
all  interexchange  telecommunications  car- 
riers and  services  may  eventually  be  achieved 
pursuant  to  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act,  regulation  of  carriers  which  own  or  con- 
trol telecommunications  facilities  In  any  geo- 
graphic area  or  market  for  which  there  Is  no 
reasonably  available  alternative  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  or  which  provide 
basic  telecommunications  service  should  con- 
tinue until  sm  alternative  facility  Is  reason- 
ably available  or  the  universal  provision  of 
basic  telecommunications  service  at  reason- 
able prices  can  be  assured  through  market- 
place competition: 

(4)  current  and  projected  public,  business, 
and  governmental  needs  for  additional  and 
enhanced  telecommunications  and  Informa- 
tion services  and  equipment  are  highly 
diverse: 

(5)  advances  In  technology  can  make  pos- 
sible new  and  diverse  telecommunications 
services  and  equipment  previously  unavail- 
able to  the  public  and  can  satisfy  specialized 
consumer  needs; 

(6)  modern  efficient  interexchange  tele- 
communications services  are  essential  to 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  technologi- 
cal and  other  advances  have  largely  removed 
any  valid  or  meaningful  distinction  between 
Interstate  Interexchange  and  Intrastate  in- 
terexchange teleconununlcatlons;  and  differ- 
ing   policy    and    regulatory    treatment    of 
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interexchange  telecommunications  based  on 
State  boundaries  would  create  artificial  and 
Irrational  barriers  burdening  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  and  reducing  Important 
public  benefits; 

(7)  the  characteristics  of  the  United  States 
telecommunications  industry  which  evolved 
during  the  development  of  essentially  uni- 
versal basic  telephone  service  cannot  ade- 
quately provide  for  the  creativity,  technologi- 
cal and  service  Innovation,  responsiveness  to 
consumer  needs,  operating  efficiencies,  and 
related  factors  required  to  exploit  fully  tech- 
nological opportunities  beneficial  to  the  con- 
sumer; 

(8)  decisions  of  the  courts  and  the  Com- 
mission have  Indicated  a  clear  need  for  con- 
gressional guidance; 

(9)  Increased  competition  In  the  supply  of 
telecommunications  and  Information  services 
and  equipment  and  selective  deregulation 
have  already  produced  significant  benefits  for 
the  telecommunications  and  Information 
consumer; 

(10)  further  competition  and  deregula- 
tion can  result  In  Increased  benefits  to  the 
consumer  and  additional  opportunity  to  ex- 
ploit new  technologies  and  should  be  explic- 
itly encouraged  through  appropriate  statu- 
tory policies  and  guidelines;  and 

(11)  an  orderly  transition  Is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  TRANsrnoN  Plan, — The  Commis- 
sion shall  establish  a  plan  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  to  foster  marketplace 
competition  and  to  Implement  deregulation 
on  the  dates  specified  therein  (or  where  no 
date  Is  specified  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date),  for  Interexchange  telecommunications 
services,  equipment  and  carriers. 

(2)  TBANsmoN  Plaw  RKjtTiMMrNTS.— The 
transition  plan  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  provide  for— 

(A)  the  classification  of  carriers  (pursuant 
to  section  303  of  the  1934  Act)  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  this  title; 

(B)  the  establishment  and  implementa- 
tion of  an  accounting  system  (pursuant  to 
section  220  of  the  1934  Act) ; 

(C)  a  procedure  (pursuant  to  sections  227 
and  228  of  the  1934  Act)  to  Implement  the 
provisions  cf  this  title  relating  to  the  for- 
mation of  fully  separated  affiliates  and  to 
monitor  compliance  with  such  provisions- 
and 

(D)  practices  and  procedxires  for  exchange 
access  charges  (pursuant  to  section  222  of 
the  1934  Act). 

■rECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  203.  The  heading  for  title  n  of  the 
1934  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE  n— DOMES'nC  TELECOMMUNI- 
CAnONS". 

POUCT 

Sec.  203.  Section  301  of  the  1934  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"STATEMENT    OF    POUCT 

"Sec.  201.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  rely  wherever  and  whenever  possi- 
ble on  marketplace  competition  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  provide  all  telecommunications 
services,  and  thereby  to  reduce  and  eliminate 
unnecessary  regulation  Including  the  regula- 
tion of  telecommunications  services  to  the 
extent  there  is  a  reasonably  available  alterna- 
tive for  such  service.  Marketplace  competi- 
tion win  result  in  technological  InnovaUon 
operating  efficiencies,  and  avallabUlty  of  a 
wide  variety  of  telecommunications  t«:hnol- 

r,f fh«  ?V  ""  """^  ""^  "*y  '^°'"«  available 
Ln^  „m  ^^"'■*'  ""'^  '^"  promote  the  equiuble 
and  efficient  use  of  such  technologies  to  pro! 
Unitii^V"?  '°  ""  geographical  areas  of  the 

notl^lstltl"*  .^"f,  ^°'"P«""on  ^loes  not 
now  exist.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 

Stmon^'lfnd'*''  development  of  such  c^m! 
petiuon.    and    pursuant    to    an  appropriate 


transition  In  accordance  with  this  Act,  to  de- 
regulate teleconununlcatlons  services  while 
establishing  appropriate  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent anticompetitive  practices,  and  adverse 
Impact  upon  the  national  defense  and  secu- 
rity and  emergency  preparedness  Whenever 
the  Commission  finds  It  necessary  to  regulate 
the  provision  of  basic  telephone  or  basic 
telecommunications  services  in  order  to  en- 
sure their  universal  and  reasonable  availabil- 
ity, or  to  regulate  facilities  for  which  there 
Is  no  reasonably  available  alternative,  such 
regulation  shall  be  minimal  and  strictly  in 
accordance  with  this  Act.  Prior  to  the  dereg- 
ulation of  basic  telephone  or  basic  telecom- 
munications service  in  any  particular  geo- 
graphic area  or  market,  the  Commission  must 
find  that  such  basic  telephone  or  basic  tele- 
communications service  will  continue  to  be 
universally  and  reasonably  available.  Unless 
the  Commission  in  any  particular  case  shall 
find  otherwise.  It  shall  be  presumed  that 
there  are  no  basic  technological,  operational, 
or  economic  factors  which  would  necessarily 
preclude  the  provision  of  any  telecommuni- 
cations service  under  conditions  of  competi- 
tion,". 

AtrmoRiTT  or  commission 
Sec.  304.  Section  202  of  the  1934  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHOaiTT    or   'THE    COMMISSION 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  exer- 
cise only  so  much  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  It  under  this  title  as  Is  essential  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  shall  revise,  reduce, 
or  eliminate  any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  title  with  respect  to  any 
telecommunications  service  or  carrier  op>erat- 
ing  In  any  market  or  geographic  area  as  com- 
petition develops. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  continu- 
ing authority  over  the  provision  of  regulated 
telecommunications  services  and  carriers. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
which  the  Commission  may  exercise  under 
this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  have  author- 
ity to  regulate  any  dominant-regulated  car- 
rier and  Its  affiliates  (other  than  any  fully 
separated  affiliate)   for  the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  dealing  with  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices between  any  fully  separated  affiliate  and 
the  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  Its  affili- 
ates; and 

"(2)  protecting  users  of  telecommunica- 
tions services  In  connection  with  dealings 
between  any  dominant-regulated  carrier,  and 
Its  affiliates  and  any  fully  separated  affiliate. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  In  sections  327 
and  228.  nothing  In  this  Act  Is  Intended  to 
preclude  management  personnel  of  a  dom- 
inant-regulated carrier  from  directing  the 
operations  of  any  dominant-regulated  car- 
rier, any  affiliate  and  any  fully  separated 
affiliate,  except  that  costs  of  such  direction 
shall  be  properly  allocated  to  any  dominant- 
regulated  carrier.  Its  affiliates  or  fully  sepa- 
rated affiliate. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  assure  that  the 
Implementation  of  the  amendments  made 
by  the  Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981  shall  not  result  In 
unreasonable  charges  for  basic  telephone 
service.  The  Commission  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  adopt,  whenever  necessary,  a 
mechanism  such  as  a  surcharge  on  access 
charges  established  pursuant  to  section  222 
In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

"(f)  Except  as  provided  In  sections  229(b) 
(I)  and  237.  the  Commission  shall  not  pre- 
vent or  limit  the  use  of  any  technology  or 
Improvement  in  the  provision  of  telecom- 
munications services. 

"(g)  The  Commission  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  Include  In  any  license  Issued 
under  title  HI  any  term  or  condition  which 
Is  Inconsistent  with  any  limitation  Imposed 
upon  the  regulatory  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission In  this  tttle.". 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  CAXKOBS 

Sec.  206.  Section  303  of  the  1934  Act  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CLASSIFICATION  OF  CABSOKS 

"Sec  203.  (a)  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Competition  and  Deregulation  Act 
of  1981.  the  Commission  shall  Identify,  and 
cause  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register, 
a  list  of  those  carriers  which  serve  more  than 
50,000  main  and  equivalent  stations  and 
which  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Tele- 
communications Competition  and  Deregula- 
tion Act  of  1981  were  deriving  revenues  from 
the  procedures  established  by  the  telephone 
Industry  to  allocate  the  costs  and  divide  the 
revenues  associated  with  the  provision  of 
basic  telephone  service,  commonly  known  as 
separations  and  settlements  and  division  of 
revenues.  Carriers  identified  under  thto  sub- 
section shall  be  classified  as  regulated 
carriers. 

"(b)  The  regulated  carrier  which  to  re- 
ferred to  In  section  329  shall  be  ftirther  clas- 
sified as  a  dominant-regulated  carrier. 

"(c)(1)  The  Commission,  upon  its  own 
motion  or  upon  petition,  shall  classify  or  re- 
classify as  a  regulated  carrier  any  carrier 
subject  to  thto  Act  which  owns  or  controto 
telecommunications  facilities  for  which  there 
to  no  reasonably  available  alterative  or 
which  provides  any  other  regutoted  service. 
In  determining  whether  there  to  no  reason- 
ably available  alternative,  the  Commlailoa 
shall  consider,  among  other  things,  the  num- 
ber of  unaffiliated  providers  of  facilities,  the 
extent  of  facilities  available  In  any  market, 
and  the  ability  of  the  providers  to  make  fa- 
cilities readily  available  In  a  reasonable  time 
period. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  its  own 
motion  or  upon  petition,  classify  or  reclas- 
sify as  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  any 
regulated  carrier  which  to  dominant  in  the 
provtolon  of  telecommunications  services  In  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  total  numbsr 
of  markets  or  submarkets  for  telecommuni- 
cations services. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may.  upon  Its  own 
motion  or  upon  petition,  reclassify  any  dom- 
inant-regulated carrier  as  a  regulated  car- 
rier, and  any  regulated  carrier  as  an  unregu- 
lated carrier. 

"(d)  Any  Interexchange  carrier  not  classi- 
fied as  a  regulated  carrier  shall  be  deemed 
an  unregulated  carrier.". 


Sec.  206.  SecUtm  304  of  the  1934  Act  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"aESALX  or  TXLCCOMMTTNICATIONS  SEBVlCEa 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  thto  Act.  neither  the  Commission, 
nor  any  State  conmiisslon  shall  regulate  the 
resale  of  any  telecommunications  service. 

"(2)  No  regulated  carrier  may  establish  or 
enforce  any  restrictions  on  the  resale  or 
other  use  of  any  service  provided  by  such 
carrier. 

"(3)  If  a  quasi-governmental  entity  which 
has  a  statutory  monopoly  for  the  delivery  of 
letters  offers  any  telecommunications  service 
by  resale  or  otherwise,  such  entity  shall  maet 
the  requlremenU  of  section  237  with  regard 
to  Its  provision  of  such  telecommunications 
services.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  such  entity  or  affiliate  to  pro- 
vide the  electronic  delivery  of  messages  to 
nonaflUlates. 

"(b)  No  dominant-regulated  carrier  may 
engage  In  any  resale  activity  other  than 
through  a  fully  separated  affiliate.". 

CAKSnai    KXQUIBXMENTS 

Sk.  307.  Section  300  of  the  1934  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"FSESCalFTION  Or  CASSm  SBOPTBEMENTS 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  Constotent  with  the  purposes 
of  thto  Act  and  the  poUcr  of  thto  Utle,  th* 
Commlsstoo  may — 
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"(I)  pr«acrlb«  different  requlrementa  for 
different  regulated  cmrrlera.  or 

"(3)   exempt  carriers  In  whole  or  In  part, 
from  the  requlrementa  of  this  title, 
If  It  finds  that  such  different  requirement  or 
exemption  is  consistent  with  the  public  In- 
t«re«t. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  not  have  the 
authority,  with  respect  to  unregulated  car- 
riers (Including  any  fully  separated  affiliate 
of  a  dominant-regulated  carrier),  to  Impose 
any  requirements  which  are  not  speclflcally 
provided  in  this  title.". 

TECHNICAL   AND   CONVOBMINO 

Sec.  206.  Section  306  of  the  1934  Act  la 
amended  by — 

(1)  amending  the  he«dlng  to  read  as 
follows : 

"UAsiuTT    or    c*«trcm    roi    damacxs:    ■■• 

COVXXT    or    DAMACXS"; 

(2)  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before  the 
Orst  sentence  thereof:  and 

(3)  striking  "common"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  substituting  "regulated". 

TaCBNICAI,  AND    INTXaCONNXCTION 

Ssc.  309.  (a)  Section  307  of  the  1934  Act 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  such  section  and  all 
eroes  references  thereto  as  subsection  (b) 
of  section  300; 

(3)  strlUng  the  heading  thereof;  and 

(3)  striking  "common"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  by  substituting  "regu- 
lated". 

(b)  TlUe  n  of  the  1934  Act.  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  section  306  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"INTK«CONNXCTION 

"Sxc.  207.  Every  telecommunications  car- 
rier, any  entity  or  affiliate  described  in  sec- 
tion 304(a)  (3)— 

"(1)  shall,  if  a  reasonable  request  is  made, 
establish    Interconnection    of    its    regulated 


"(A)  with  any  telecommunications  car- 
rier; 

"(B)  with  any  telecommunications  facility 
or  private  telecommunications  system;   and 

"(C)  with  any  customer  premise  equip- 
ment which  Is  owned  or  leased  by  a  customer 
of  such  dominant-regxilated  carrier,  regu- 
lated carrier,  or  exchange  carrier  and  which 
meets  such  standards  as  the  Commission 
may  establish  under  section  334(c)(1);  and 

"(3)  may  not  discriminate  in  an  unrea- 
sonable or  anticompetitive  manner  with 
respect  to  the  charges,  terms,  and  conditions 
for  interconnection.". 

PKOVISION   or   RXGITUkTXD   SSBVICXS 

Sxc.  310.  (a)  Section  308  and  all  cross 
references  thereto  of  the  1934  Act  are  redes- 
ignated as  section  336(a) . 

(b)  Section  33S,  as  ao  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a) ,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  the  heading  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"OOMPUONTS  TO  THK  COMMISSION;    INYXSTIGA- 

noNs;  OBDSss  rot  patmxnt  or  montt"; 
and 

(3)  striking  "common"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  substituting  "regu- 
lated". 

(c)  Title  n  of  the  1934  Act.  as  amended. 
Is  further  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  section  307  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"raonsioM  or  kccttlatis  sebvices  bt 

TCLXCOMMtrNICATIONS  CAUtlZXS 

"Sec.  306.  Every  telecommunications  car- 
rier shall  make  available,  upon  reasonable 
request  therefor,  any  regulated  telecommu- 
nications service  and  shall  establish  Jxist, 
reasonable,  and  nondiscriminatory  tariffs  for 
and  in  connection  with  such  service,  and 
any  such  tariff  that  is  unjust  or  unreason- 
able, or  that  results  in  any  unjust  or  unrea- 


sonable discrimination,  preference,  or  ad- 
vantage with  respect  to  any  person  (includ- 
ing any  fully  separated  afllliate),  class  of 
persons,  or  locality  for  or  in  connection 
with  like  telecommunications  services  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  unlawful.". 

XNTOaKATION  ON  CBAEGBS,  ETC. 

Sec.  311.  (a)  SecUon  309  of  the  1934  Act 
and  all  cross  references  thereto  of  the  1934 
Act  are  redesignated  as  subsection  (b)  of 
section  336 

(b)  Section  336(b)  as  so  redesignated  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  heading  thereof. 
and  by  inserting  "regulated"  Immediately 
before  "carrier". 

(c)  Title  n  of  the  1934  Act,  as  amended, 
is  further  amended  by  adding  Unmediately 
after  section  308  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

'  INrOtMATTON  ON  TXLECOMMtTNICATIONS 

OPEKATIONS   AND  CHARGES  AND   PRACTICES 

"Sec.  300.  (a)(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  telecommunications  carrier  which  pro- 
vides regulated  telecommunications  services 
to  provide  to  the  ComnUssion  and  to  make 
available  for  public  inspection  such  infor- 
mation relatliig  to  such  services,  and  in  such 
form  and  at  such  times  as  the  Conunlsslon 
may  prescribe,  and  as  is  necessary  to  the 
Commission  in  the  exercise  and  performance 
of  Its  powers  and  duties  under  this  Act.  The 
Commission  may  impose  different  filing, 
notification,  and  Information  requirements 
upon  different  carriers,  and  shall  have  due 
regard  for  and  may  impose  a  lesser  degree  of 
reporting  requirements  on  telecommunica- 
tions carriers  which  serve  less  than  60,000 
main  and  equivalent  stations. 

"(3)  Every  carrier  shall  assure  the  con- 
tinuing accuracy  and  completeness  of  infor- 
mation provided  to  the  Commission  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) .  Whenever  such  information 
Is  no  longer  substantially  accurate  and  com- 
plete in  all  significant  respects,  the  carrier 
shall  as  promptly  as  possible  and  in  any 
event  within  such  reasonable  time  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe,  amend  such  in- 
formation or  furnish  such  additional  or  cor- 
rected information  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(b)  Within  such  reasonable  time  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe,  every  regulated 
carrier  shall  file  with  the  Commission,  pub- 
lish, and  make  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion tariffs  for  regulated  telecommunica- 
tions eenrloes  between  the  different  points  on 
Its  own  system,  and  between  points  on  its 
own  system  and  points  on  the  systems  of  in- 
terconnecting carriers  when  a  through  route 
has  been  established,  whether  such  charges 
are  joint  or  separate,  and  showing  the  prac- 
tices and  regulations  affecting  such  charges. 
Such  tariffs  shall  contain  euch  ocher  In- 
formation, and  be  kept  open  for  puMlc  In- 
spection In  such  places,  as  the  Commission 
may  by  regulation  require.  Each  such  sched- 
ule shall  give  notice  of  its  effective  date, 
and  each  such  telecommunications  carrier 
shall  furnish  such  tariffs  to  eaoh  of  its  Inter- 
connecting carriers. 

"(c)(1)  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  or 
under  authority  of  this  Act,  no  regulated 
carrier  shall  engage  or  participate  in  regu- 
lait«d  telecommunications  services  unless 
tariffs  have  been  filed  and  published  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  ptpo visions  of  this  Act  and 
with  the  regulations  made  thereunder. 

"(3)   No  regulated  carrier  shall — 

"(A)  charge,  demand,  collect,  or  receive  a 
greater,  lesser,  or  different  compensation  for 
any  telecommunications  service  or  for  any 
service  In  connection  therewith,  between  the 
points  in  any  such  tariff  than  the  charges 
spectfled  in  the  tariff  then  in  effect; 

"(B)  refund  or  remit  by  any  means  or  de- 
vice any  portion  of  the  charges  ao  specified; 
or 

"(C)  extend  to  any  person  any  privileges 
or  facilities,  or  employ  or  enforce  any  reg- 
ulations or  practices  affecting  such  charges, 
except  as  ^>eclfied  in  such  tariff.". 


Sec.  313.  (a)  Section  310  of  the  1934  Act 
and  all  cross  references  thereto  are  redesig- 
nated as  section  230. 

lb)  Section  230  as  Is  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a)  is  amended  by  striking  "oomcnon" 
wherever  it  appears  therein. 

(c)  Title  II  of  the  1934  Aot,  as  amended. 
Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  section  209  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"TARirrs 

"Sxc.  210.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b),  no  new  or  revised  tariff  pro- 
posed by  any  regulated  carrier  for  regulated 
telecommunications  services  (Including  in- 
terconnection arrangements  under  section 
207)  shall  take  effect  until  it  has  been  either 
accepted,  accepted  with  conditions,  or  fi- 
nally approved  by  the  Commission. 

"(3)  (A)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  filing  with  the  Commission  of  a  pro- 
posed tariff,  the  Coziunlsslon  shall  make  an 
initial  determination  as  more  particularly 
set  forth  In  subparagraph  (B),  or  shall  set 
forth  specific  requirements  for  additional  In- 
formation or  Justification.  Whenever  the 
Commission  has  set  forth  such  requirements, 
It  may  extend  such  period  for  not  more  than 
an  additional  90  days. 

"(B)   The  Commission  may — 

"(1)  accept  a  tariff  as  filed; 

"(11)  condition  the  acceptance  of  a  tariff 
upon  compliance  with  such  requirements  as 
it  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  this  title;  or 

"(ill)  reject  a  tariff.  If  it  determines  that 
such  tariff  is  prima  facie  unlawful. 

"(3)  During  such  period  or  extended  pe- 
riod, the  Commission  may  offer  assistance 
to  facilitate  public  negotiation  between  the 
carrier  proposing  such  tariff  and  any  other 
Interested  party  or  parties  opposing  such 
tariff  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  mutually  agree- 
able tariff.  Any  mutually  agreeable  tariff  may 
be  recommended  to  the  Commission,  which 
recommendation  shall  not  be  binding  upon 
the  Commission,  but  which  the  Commission 
shall  duly  consider  In  deciding  whether  to 
accept,  accept  with  conditions,  or  reject  the 
tariff  Initially  proposed. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  give  public 
notice  whenever  making  an  initial  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  (3).  Upon  timely 
request  therefor  by  the  carrier  initially  pro- 
posing such  tariff,  or,  by  any  other  interested 
party  or  parties  for  good  cause  shown  (un- 
less, where  the  Commission  has  rejected  the 
proposed  tariff,  such  carrier  shall  object), 
the  Commission  shall  hold  a  hearing  con- 
cerning the  lawfulness  of  such  Initially  pro- 
posed tariff.  In  any  such  hearing  the  burden 
of  proof  to  show  that  the  initially  proposed 
tariff  is  Just  and  reasonable  shall  be  upon 
the  carrier  initially  proposing  such  tariff, 
and  the  Commission  shall  decide  the  matter 
as  expedlticusly  as  possible. 

(5)  Pending  any  hearing  under  psira- 
graph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  any  tariff  ac- 
cepted or  accepted  with  conditions  by  the 
Commission  shall  have  effect.  Any  tariff  re- 
jected by  the  Commission  shall  have  no  ef- 
fect, and  any  lawful  tariff  previously  in  ef- 
fect for  the  same  or  like  telecommunications 
service  shall  remain  In  effect. 

"(6)  Upon  completion  of  any  hearing  tin- 
der paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  may  accept,  accept  with  condi- 
tions, or  reject  such  tariff  as  initially  pro- 
posed. Any  tariff  rejected  by  the  Commission 
shall  have  no  effect,  and  any  laVful  tariff 
previously  In  effect  for  the  same  or  like  tele- 
communications service  shall  remain  In  ef- 
fect. 

"(b)(1)  Any  regulated  carrier  may,  sub- 
ject to  any  reasonable  accounting  order  or 
rule  as  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  elect 
to  file  any  new  or  revised  tariff  pursuant 
to  this  subsection.  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph   (3)    of  this  subsection,  such 
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tariff  shall  take  effect  <»  the  effective  date 
specified  in  such  filing,  unless  the  Commis- 
sion for  good  cause  shall  specify  by  rule  or 
in  any  particular  case  a  longer  period,  not 
to  exceed  30  days. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  give  public 
notice  of  the  filing  of  such  new  or  revised 
tariff  within  16  days  of  such  filing.  Any 
party  in  interest  may  file  witb  the  Commis- 
sion, within  such  reasonable  time  as  the 
Commission  shall  specify,  but  in  no  event 
later  than  30  days  from  the  date  of  such 
notice,  a  petition  for  hearing  concerning  the 
lawfulness  of  such  tariff,  which  petition  shall 
set  forth  q>eclflc  allegations  of  fact  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  petitioner  is  a  party 
in  Interest  and  that  the  tariff  constitutes  a 
prima  facie  violation  of  the  provision  of  this 
title.  The  petitioner  shall  serve  a  copy  of 
such  petition  upon  such  carrier,  which  car- 
rier shall  have  the  opportunity  to  reply 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  as  speci- 
fied by  the  Commission.  Not  later  than  30 
days  from  the  time  for  filing  such  reply, 
the  Commission,  on  the  basis  of  the  tariff 
and  pleadings  filed  or  on  the  basis  of  other 
Information  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
Commission,  shall  either  grant  or  deny  such 
petition.  Whenever  the  Commission  shall 
grant  such  a  petition  it  shall  bold  a  hearing 
oonceming  those  issues  raised  in  the  pe^- 
tion  which  the  Oommission  determines  are 
substantial  and  material  questions  relating 
to  such  violation.  Upon  completion  of  such 
hearing,  the  (Tommission  shall  either  accept, 
accept  with  conditions,  or  reject  such  tariff, 
and  shall  make  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law  with  respect  to  the  allega- 
tions set  forth  in  the  petition. 

"(c)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
State  commission  shall  consider  revenues 
from  unreg\ilated  activities. 

"(d)  The  Oommission  may  exempt  any 
regulated  carrier  from  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  section  200.". 

COPIES  or  CONTRACTS 

Sac.  213.  Section  211  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"COPIES  or  CONTRACTS  TO  BE  mXD 

"Sxc.  211.  (a)  Every  regulated  carrier  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  shall  file  with  the  Commission 
copies  of  all  contracts,  agreements,  or  ar- 
rangements with  other  carriers,  or  with  car- 
riers not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  in  relation  to  any  regulated  telecom- 
munications service. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  require  the  filing  of  any  other  contracts, 
agreements,  or  arrangements  of  any  regulated 
carrier  and  shall  have  authority  to  exempt 
any  such  carrier  from  submitting  copies  of 
such  minor  contracts,  agreements,  or  ar- 
rangements as  the  Commission  may  deter- 
mine.". 

TECHNICAL 

Sxc.  214.  Section  212  of  the  1934  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  "regulated"  immedi- 
ately before  "carrier"  and  "carriers"  wherever 
it  appears  therein. 

VALUATION  or  CABXIEa  PROPKXTT 

Sxc.  216.  (a)  Section  213(a)  of  the  1934  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follow: 

"VALUATION  or  CARRIER  PROPEXTT 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  After  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, the  Ccxnmisslon,  where  necessary  for  the 
proper  administration  of  this  Act.  and  in 
particular  for  the  purposes  of  section  222  of 
this  title,  may  make  a  valuation,  as  of  such 
date  as  the  Commission  may  designate,  of  all 
or  of  any  part  of  the  property  owned  or  used 
by  any  regulated  carrier,  and  by  any  regu- 
lated exchange  carrier  which  originates,  ter- 
minates, or  transfers  interexchange  or  fw- 
elgn  telecommunications.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  213  of  the  1934  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  Commission  may  at  any  time 
require  any  regulated  carrier  and  any  ex- 


change carrier  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
to  file  with  the  Commission  a  statement 
showing  the  original  cost  at  the  time  of  dedi- 
cation to  telecommunications  use  of  all  or  of 
any  part  of  the  property  owned  or  used  by 
such  carrier.". 

(c)  Section  213(e)  of  the  1934  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  "common"  and  sub- 
stituting "regulated". 

(d)  Section  213(g)  of  the  1934  Act  U  re- 
pealed. 

(e)  Section  213(h)  and  all  references  there- 
to (If  any),  timely  request  therefor  by  the 
carrier  initially  proposing  such  tariff,  or  by 
any  other  Interested  party  or  parties  for  good 
cause  shown  (unless,  where  the  Commission 
has  rejected  the  proposed  tariff,  such  carrier 
shall  object),  the  Commission  shall  hold  a 
hearing  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  such 
Initially  proposed  tariff.  In  any  such  hearing 
Che  burden  of  proof  to  show  that  the  Initially 
proposed  tariff  is  Just  and  reasonable  shall 
be  upon  the  carrier  initially  proposing  such 
tariff,  and  the  Commission  shall  decide  the 
matter  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

"(6)  Pending  any  hearing  under  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  any  tariff  accepted  or 
accepted  with  conditions  by  the  Commission 
shall  have  effect.  Any  tariff  rejected  by  the 
Commission  shall  have  no  effect,  and  any 
lawful  tariff  previously  In  effect  for  the  same 
or  like  telecommunications  service  shall 
remain  in  effect. 

"(6)  Upon  completion  of  any  hearing  un- 
der paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  may  accept,  accept  with  condi- 
tions, or  reject  such  tariff  as  initially  pro- 
posed. Any  tariff  rejected  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  have  no  effect,  and  any  lawful  tariff 
previously  in  effect  for  the  same  or  like  tele- 
communications service  shall  remain  in 
effect. 

"(b)(1)  Any  regulated  carrier  may,  sub- 
ject to  any  reasonable  accounting  order  or 
rule  as  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  elect 
to  file  any  new  or  revised  tariff  pursuant  to 
this  subsection.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  such  tariff 
shall  take  effect  on  the  effective  date  speci- 
fied in  such  filing,  unless  the  Commission 
for  good  cause  shall  specify,  by  rule  or  in 
any  particular  case  a  longer  period,  not  to 
exceed  30  days. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  give  public 
notice  of  the  filing  of  such  new  or  revised 
tariff  within  15  days  of  such  filing.  Any  party 
in  Interest  may  file  with  the  Commission, 
within  such  reasonable  time  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  specify,  are  redesignated  as  section 
213(c). 

CONSTRUCTION,    ACQUIATION    OR    OPERATION 

Sec.  216.  Section  214  of  the  1934  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NOTICE  AND  APPROVAL  OF  PACIUTIES  CONSTRUC- 
TION,    ACQUISITION.    OR    OPERATION 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  Upon  notification  to  the 
Commission,  any  regtilated  carrier  which  is 
not  also  a  dominant  regulated  carrier  may — 

"(1)  undertake  the  construction  of  any 
new  interexchange  transmission  facilities  or 
of  any  extension  thereof; 

"(2)  acquire  or  operate  any  such  facility  or 
extension  thereof;  or 

"(3)  engage  in  telecommunications  over 
or  by  means  of  such  new  facility  or  exten- 
sion. 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  or 
order  require  a  dominant -regulated  carrier 
to  obtain  from  the  Commission  a  certificate 
that  the  present  or  future  public  convenience 
and  necessity  require  or  vrtll  require  the 
construction,  extension,  acquisition,  opera- 
tion, or  use  of  any  new  or  extended  inter- 
exchange facility,  or  will  be  served  by  the 
discontinuation,  reduction,  or  Impairment  of 
regulated  telecommunications  services. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  a  certificate  or  other  au- 
thorization from  the  Commission  for  any  In- 
stallation, replacement,  or  other  changes  In 


plant,  openOlon.  or  equipment,  other  than 
new  construction,  which  will  not  Impair  the 
adequacy  or  quality  of  service  provided. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may,  upon  applica- 
tion, authorize  in  whole  or  in  part  a  long- 
term  facilities  construction  plan  for  a  doml- 
pant-regulated  carrier.  Upon  authorization 
of  such  plan  such  carrier  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  separate  certification  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for 
each  element  of  such  plan.  This  Commission 
may  condition  any  authorization  upon  ap- 
propriate safeguards  and  submission  to  the 
Commission  of  periodic  reports  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Commission  may  reqxiire  in  order  to 
monitor  the  implementation  and  operation 
of  such  plan.  The  Commission  shall  take  all 
appropriate  steps  to  ensure  that  such  plan 
is  being  carried  out  under  such  safeguards 
as  the  Commission  shall  have  established. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
issue  a  certificate  for  the  facilities  or  plan 
for  which  application  was  made;  to  refuse 
to  issue  a  certificate;  to  issue  a  certificate 
for  a  portion  or  portions  of  a  facility  or  plan.  ^ 
or  extension  thereof,  or  discontinuance,  re- 
duction, or  impairment  of  service,  described 
in  the  application.  The  Commission  may  at- 
tach to  the  issuance  of  the  certificate  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  In  Its  Judgment  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  may  re- 
quire. After  Issuance  of  such  certificate  a 
dominant-regulated  carrier  may,  without  se- 
curing approval  other  than  such  certificate, 
comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  con- 
tained in  or  attached  to  the  issuance  of  such' 
certificate  and  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion, extension,  acquisition,  operation,  or 
discontinuance,  reduction,  or  Impairment  of 
service  authorized  thereby.  Any  construc- 
tion, extension,  acquisition,  operation,  dis- 
continuance, reduction,  or  Impairment  of 
service  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  enjoined  by  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  upon  suit  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commission,  any  affected  State 
commission,  or  State,  or  any  party  la 
Interest. 

"(d)  Upon  petition  or  upon  Its  own  initia- 
tive, the  Commissi  jn  may,  after  full  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  authorize  or  require  by 
order  any  dominant -regulated  carrier  which 
is  party  to  such  proceeding  to  provide  Itself 
with  adequate  facilities,  and  to  extend  Its 
facilities,  for  the  expeditious  and  efficient 
performance  of  its  service  as  a  carrier  of  reg- 
ulated services.  No  such  authorization  or 
order  shall  be  made  unless  the  Commission 
finds,  as  to  such  provision  of  facilities,  or 
as  to  such  extension,  that  such  provision 
or  ertensl(Mi  is  reasonably  required  in  the 
Interest  of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
or,  as  to  such  extension  of  facilities,  that 
the  expense  involved  therein  will  not  im- 
pair the  ability  of  such  carrier  to  perform 
Its  duty  to  the  public. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  telecommunica- 
tions carriers  Jointly  to  meet,  plan  and  agree, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Commlmlon.  on 
matters  affecting  the  design,  maintenance, 
management,  development,  and  coordination 
of  telecommunications  networks  necessary 
to  the  joint  provision  of  end-to-end  through 
services.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  require  that  routine  nondis- 
criminatory contacts  among  carriers  neces- 
sary to  each  or  execute  the  Joint  dedakMis 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commis- 
sion also  be  conducted  under  such  auspices, 
and  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  as  exempting  any  carrier  from  the 
antitrust  laws  for  any  action  taken  by  such 
carrier  which  Is  a  violation  of  such  laws 
when  taken  by  a  single  carrier. 

"(f)  The  Commission  may.  upon  appro- 
priate request,  authorize  temporary  or  emer- 
gency augmentaUon  of  facilities  or  services 
or  discontinuance,  reduction,  or  impairment 
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of  facilities  or  services  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

•■(g)(1)(A)  Any  dominant-regulated  car- 
rier and  Its  ainilates  providing  regulated  tele- 
communications services  shall  maintain  and 
file  with  the  Commission  a  description  of 
the  operational  protocols  and  technical  In- 
terface requirements  for  connection  with  or 
use  of  any  regulated  telecommunications 
services,  and  report  regularly  to  the  Com- 
mission— 

"(1)  any  material  change  relating  to  such 
protocols,  or  interface  requirements  which 
has  been  adopted  or  Implemented,  or  which 
is  required  by  the  specific  design  or  devel- 
opment of  any  service,  facility,  or  equipment 
Including  any  Information  or  technical  re- 
quirements relating  to  the  capacity  of  serv- 
ices, facilities,  or  equipment  to  function  ef- 
fectively and  efSclently  If  connected  to  any 
telecommunication  service  or  facility  fur- 
nished by  a  dominant  carrier: 

"(11)  sununarles  of  construction  programs 
or  activities  Intended  to  maintain,  extend, 
or  expand  the  regulated  services  or  facill- 
tlee  of  any  dominant-regulated  carrier  (or 
any  other  regulated  carrier  If  the  Commis- 
sion shall  so  order),  If  such  Information  af- 
fects the  Interconnection  of  service  offerings 
of  competing  carriers  or  persons  seeking  In- 
terconnection with  the  services  or  facilities 
of  such  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  such 
other  regulated  carrier;  and 

"(111)  such  additional  Information  relat- 
ing to  any  regulated  services,  the  disclosure 
of  which  the  Commission  determines  to  be 
necessary  on  Its  own  Initiative  or  In  response 
to  a  petition  submitted  by  any  Interested 
person. 

"(B)  Information  required  to  be  filed  un- 
der subparagraph  (A)  may  not  be  disclosed 
to  a  fully  separated  affllate  until  filed. 

"(3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  submission  to 
the  Commission  Is  required  under  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  any  person  may  obtain  the  Information 
which  Is  the  subject  of  such  submission  upon 
reasonable  request  and  payment  of  reason- 
able copying  and  processing  fees,  unless  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  Information  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  national  defense  and  security 
or  to  the  emergency  preparedness  of  the 
NaUon. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  pro- 
cedures to  Implonent  this  subsection  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Telecommunications  Competi- 
tion and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981.". 

TBCHNICAI. 

Stt.  217.  The  first  sentence  of  section  215 
(a)  of  the  1934  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
"common  carrier"  and  substituting  "reg- 
ulated carrier". 

TBCHNICAI, 

Sec.  218.  Section  217  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "common". 

TICHNICAI, 

Src.  219.  The  first  sentence  of  section  218 
of  the  1934  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "reg- 
ulated" before  "carriers". 

RECORDS     AND    ACCOUirTS 

8«c.  220.  (a)  Section  220(a)  of  the  1934 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  Conunlsslon  may.  in  Its  dis- 
cretion, prescribe  the  forms  of  any  and  all 
accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  to  be  kept 
by  regulated  carriers  subject  to  this  Act,  In- 
cluding the  accounts,  records,  and  memo- 
randa of  the  movement  of  traffic,  as  well  as 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  moneys. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecommu- 
nications Competition  and  Deregulation  Act 
of  1981,  the  Commission  shall  prescribe,  and 
within  the  period  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion all  regulated  carriers  shall  comply  with. 
guldeUnes  of  general  applicability  relating  to 
accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  which 
•h»U  be  designed  at  a  minimum  to  accom- 


plish a  complete  allocation  of  all  revenues 
and  costs.  Including  Joint  and  common  costs, 
between  regulated  goods  and  services  and 
unregulated  goods  and  services.  The  Com- 
mission may  require  any  regulated  carrier  to 
establish  and  maintain  such  other  separate 
accounts  and  supporting  records  and  memo- 
randa as  the  Conunlsslon  determines  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  230(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  establish 
and  prescribe — 

"(A)  the  classes  of  property  used  by  any 
regulated  carrier  for  the  provision  of  tele- 
communications services  which  are  subject 
to  the  regulatory  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  title  or  to  the  regulatory 
authority  of  any  State  Conunlsslon;  and 

"(B)  the  methods  by  which  investments 
in  such  classes  of  property  may  be  recovered. 

"(2)  The  methods  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)(B)  may  include  capital  recovery  sched- 
ules or  percentage  depreciation  schedules. 
Such  methods  shall — 

"(A)  provide  for  the  full  recovery  of  any 
luirecovered  amount  of  Invested  capital  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  remaining  life  of 
the  property  involved; 

"(B)  permit  not  more  than  the  full 
amount  of  Invested  capital  to  be  recovered; 

"(C)  for  property  used  by  a  regulated  car- 
rier. Include,  as  an  allowable  operating  ex- 
petise  for  ratemaklng  purposes,  depreciation 
computed  under  any  accelerated  methods  se- 
lected by  such  regulated  carrier,  except  that 
(1)  the  Initial  selection  shall  apply  only  to 
property  placed  In  service  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  year  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Telecommunications  Comp>etltlon  and  De- 
regulation Act  of  1981;  and  (11)  any  sub- 
sequent changes  in  such  selection  shall  apply 
only  to  property  placed  in  service  on  or  after 
the  date  of  such  selection:  and 

"(D)  for  property  already  In  service  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  year  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  oi 
the  Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981,  include  as  an  al- 
lowable operating  expense  for  ratemaklng 
purposes  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  recover  all  embedded  Invested  capi- 
tal throu'^h  the  use  of  the  remaining  life 
method  of  capital  recovery. 

"(3)  Any  determination  of  the  remaining 
life  of  property  under  paragraph  (2)  shall 
take  Into  consideration  competition,  changes 
In  technology,  and  remaining  econonUc 
life.". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  220  of  the 
1934  Act  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Subsections  (e)  through  (J)  of  sec- 
tion 220  of  the  1934  Act  and  all  references 
thereto  (If  any),  are  redesignated  as  sub- 
sections  (d)    through   (1),  respectively. 

(e)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  220  of  the 
1934  Act  as  is  red^gnated  by  subsection 
(d)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Com- 
mission shall  have  due  regard  to  the  dllTer- 
ent  sizes  of  carriers  in  prescribing  forms  or 
guidelines  under  this  section.". 

TECHNICAI. 

Sec.  221.  Section  231  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "telephone  company"  each 
place  It  appears,  and  substituting  "carrier"; 

(2)  striking  "telephone  companies"  each 
place  It  appears,  and  substituting  "carriers"; 

(3)  striking  "company"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  substituting  "carrier"; 

(4)  striking  "companies"  each  place  it 
appears  and  substituting  "carriers";    and 

(5)  striking  "telephone  companies"  in 
the  heading  and  substituting  "carrzexs". 

access  charges 
Sec.    222.    Title    n    of    the    1934    Act    Is 
amended    by    inserting    the    following   after 
section  231: 


exchange  access  charges 


"Sec.  222.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  establish  a  system  of  exchange  access 
fees  for  the  use  of  the  services  and  facilities 
of  exchange  carriers  by  telecommunications 
carriers  and  other  customers,  in  order  to — 

"(1)  achieve  equality  of  treatment  among 
all  telecommunications  carriers  and  other 
customers  using  the  services  of  each  exchange 
carrier  through  direct  or  indirect  intercon- 
nection for  the  distribution  of  interexchange 
telecommunications  and  to  prevent  subsidies 
from  exchange  services  to  interchange  serv- 
ices; 

"(2)  assure  that  payments  and  assign- 
ments of  costs  relating  to  access  to  exchange 
telecommunications  services  and  facilities  by 
telecommunications  carriers  and  other  cus- 
tomers are  carried  out  in  a  manner  which  Is 
open  to  public  examination  and  which  en- 
sures accountability  to  the  public; 

"(3)  achieve  flexibility  In  accommodating 
changes  in  market  conditions  and  tech- 
nology; 

"(4)  establish  incentives  for  efficient  In- 
vestment decisions  and  technological  choices; 
and 

"(5)  ensure  that  exchange  carriers  are 
compensated  equitably  for  the  costs  of  dis- 
tributing Interexchange  telecommunications 
through  the  use  of  exchange  services  and 
facilities  In  order  to  ensure  the  continued 
universal  availability  of  basic  telephone  serv- 
ice provided  by  exchange  carriers  at  reason- 
able charges. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date  establish  a  Joint  Board 
pursuant  to  section  410(c)  to  assist,  after 
consultation  with  the  telecommunications 
carriers  and  other  interested  parties,  in  as- 
certaining and  apportioning  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding access  to  exchange  facilities  for  the 
origination  and  termination  of  Interexchange 
services. 

"|2)  The  Joint  Board  shall  appoint  and 
fix  the  pay  of  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  the  Joint  Board  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions  under  this  section. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  decisions  of  the  Joint  Board 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  binding  upon  the  commission  unless 
the  Commission  determines  it  to  be  arbitrary 
or  capricious  or  otherwise  not  consistent  with 
the  policy  or  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  Commission,  in  consultation  with 
the  Joint  Board,  shall  establish  practices  to 
ascertain  and  apportion  costs  of  providing 
access  to  exchange  facilities  for  the  origina- 
tion and  termination  of  Interexchange  serv- 
ices which  shall  be  uniform  for  comparable 
types  of  interconnections.  The  Commission 
shall  establish  the  form  for  records,  accounts 
and  memoranda  to  be  kept  by  carriers  pro- 
viding such  exchange  access,  including  spe- 
cial forms  and  practices  for  small  exchange 
carriers  to  facilitate  the  filing  and  processing 
of  such  carriers'  tariffs,  Including  the  ability 
to  file  Joint  tariffs. 

"(e)  Each  exchange  carrier  providing  ac- 
cess shall  file  with  the  Commission  a  tariff 
governing  the  charges,  practices  and  condi- 
tions or  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (f),  establish  charges,  practices 
and  conditions  for  the  use  of  Its  exchange 
telecommunications  facilities  by  any  tele- 
communications carrier  or  carrier  providing 
foreign  teleconununlcations  servicts,  any 
affiliate  or  other  part  of  such  exchange  car- 
rier and  any  private  telecommunications  sys- 
tem engaged  in  Interexchange  telecommuni- 
cations which  are  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission or  computed  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

"(f)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  car- 
rier wHlch.  together  with  affiliates,  serves 
not  more  than  50.000  main  and  equivalent 
stations  where  a  State  certifies  to  the  Com- 
mission that  it  has  established  a  program  In 
accordance  with  the  uniform  practices  set 
forth    by   the   Commission   consistent   with 
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this  section  to  regulate  exchange  access  ar- 
rangements, charges,  regulations,  or  prac- 
tices, the  Conunlsslon  shall  delegate  author- 
ity with  respect  to  all  exchange  access  ar- 
rangements, charges,  regulations,  or  practices 
to  the  State  commission  of  the  State  within 
which  such  exchange  carrier  charges.  Upon 
petition  of  any  affected  person  showing  that 
regulation  of  exchange  access  by  a  State 
conunlsslon  is  not  In  compliance  with  uni- 
form practices  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Commission  may  prescribe  Just 
and  reasonable  exchange  access  arrange- 
ments, charges,  regulations,  or  practices. 

"(2)  In  the  calculation  of  access  charges 
for  the  carriers  specified  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  for  other  exchanges  identified  by  the 
Conunlsslon,  the  Commission  may  permit 
the  use  of  averaged  cost  schedule  rather  than 
data  from  individual  ccst  studies  where  the 
Commission  determines  such  method  to  be 
appropriate  and  consistent  with  this  section. 

"(3)  In  any  case  in  which  charges  for  the 
use  of  the  facilities  of  exchange  carriers  are 
Imposed  on  a  usage  basis,  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  not  be  construed  to  restrict 
the  authority  of  State  commissions  to  in- 
clude in  such  charges  any  use  of  the  ex- 
change telecommunications  facilities  in- 
volved which,  at  the  option  of  the  subscriber 
Involved,  originates  or  terminates  Interex- 
change telecommunications  service.  Such 
charges  shall  not  discriminate  between  the 
use  of  such  facilities  for  interexchange  tele- 
communications service  and  exchange  tele- 
communications service. 

"(g)  The  Commission  shall  promulgate 
the  standards,  procedures,  and  criteria  for 
access  charges  established  under  this  section 
not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Telecommunications  Com- 
petition and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981.". 

ADDrriONS   TO    1934    ACT 

Sec  223.  Title  II  of  the  1934  Act,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"exchange  telecommttnications  area 

"Sec.  226.  (a)  Subject  to  Commission  re- 
view, it  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  each 
State  conunlsslon  to  configure  exchange  tele- 
communications areas  within  the  bord- 
ers of  each  such  State.  Any  such  configura- 
tion existing  as  of  January  1,  1981,  shall  be 
deemed  to  conform  with  the  criteria  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b).  Any  reconfigura- 
tion by  any  State  commission  on  or  after 
the  diate  of  enactment  of  the  Teleconununl- 
cations Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
1981  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  subsection  ( b ) . 

"(b)  Any  reconfigiu-atlon  of  an  exchange 
area  by  a  State  commission  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  criteria  of  this 
subsection : 

"(1)  any  such  area  may  encompass  one 
or  more  contiguous  local  exchange  networks 
serving  conunon  social,  economic,  and  other 
piuposes,  even  where  9uch  configuration 
transcends  municipal  boundaries  or  partial- 
ly overlaps   another   exchange  area; 

"(2)  every  point  within  a  State  shall  be 
included    within   an    exchange   area; 

"(3)  no  such  area  which  Includes  part  or 
all  of  one  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  shall  include  a  substantial  part  of  any 
other  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area, 
unless  the  Commission  shall  otherwise 
allow;   and 

"(4)  except  with  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission no  exchange  area  located  In  one 
Sta/te  shall  Include  any  point  located  with- 
in another  State. 

"FinXT   SEPARATED    AFPtLIATE 

"Sbc.  227.  (a)  A  fully  separated  affiliate  of 
a  dominant-regulated  carrier  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  have  no  more  than  one  member  of  its 
governing  board  who  is  a  member  of  the 
governing  board  or  officer  or  employee  of 
such  dominant-regulated  carrier; 


"(2)  have  no  officers  or  employees  In  com- 
mon with  any  such  dominant-regulated  car- 
rier; and 

"(3)  maintain  books,  records,  and  ac- 
counts separate  from  any  such  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  which  identify  all  trans- 
actions with  such  dominant-regulated  car- 
rier and  prepare  financial  statements  which 
are  in  compliance  with  Federal  financial  re- 
porting requirements  for  publicly  held 
corporations. 

"(b)  A  fully  separated  affiliate  may  enter 
Into  any  contract,  agreement,  arrangement. 
Joint  venture,  partnership,  or  other  maiuier 
of  conducting  business  with  its  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  or  any  affiliate  provided 
that  any — 

"(1)  sale,  exchange,  or  leasing  of  property 
between  the  parties; 

"(2)  lending  of  money  or  other  extension 
of  credit  between  the  parties  or  between  the 
fully  separated  affiliate  and  a  third  party 
directly  or  Indirectly  guaranteed  by  the 
dominant-regulated  carrier; 

"(3)  furnishing  of  goods,  services  and  fa- 
cilities between  the  parties:  or 

"(4)  transfer  to,  or  use  by,  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  fully  separated  affiliate  of  any  as- 
sets of  the  dominant-regulated  carrier; 
shall  be  on  a  fully  auditable  and  compensa- 
tory basis,  and  shall  in  addition  be  subject 
to  the  requirements  established  in  section 
202(e),  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and 
subsections  (c)  (3),  (4),  (6)  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 228.  Such  conduct  of  business  shall  be 
pursuant  to  contract  and  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Commission  under  such  rules  as  the 
Commission  determines  necessary.  The  Com- 
mission shall  make  such  contracts,  or  por- 
tions of  contracts,  available  for  public  In- 
spection to  the  extent  necessary  to  enstu* 
proper  enforcement  of  this  section. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
section  207  and  section  208,  the  conduct  of 
business  by  any  dominant-regulated  carrier 
( other  than  any  person  who  owns  or  controls 
a  dominant-regulated  carrier)  or  any  affiliate 
with  any  fully  separated  affiliate  shall  be 
carried  out  In  the  same  manner  as  such  busi- 
ness Is  conducted  between  such  carrier  or 
affiliate  and  any  nonaffillate  In  that  the  con- 
duct of  business  between  a  dominant-regu- 
lated carrier  (other  than  any  person  who 
owns  or  controls  a  dominant-regulated  car- 
rier) or  any  affiliate  and  any  fully  separated 
affiliate  shall  not  be  based  upon,  or  Include, 
any  preference  or  discrimination  arising  out 
of  affiliation. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  no  dMnlnant-regulated  car- 
rier and  its  fully  separated  affiliates  shall — 
"  ( 1 )  directly  or  indirectly  own  real  or  per- 
sonal property  except  International  telecom- 
munications facilities  or  property,  either 
Jointly  or  In  common;  or 

"(2)  engage  In  any  Joint  sales  or  market- 
ing of  any  service,  facility,  or  equipment  (ex- 
cept for  advertising  for  whloh  each  party 
pays  its  pro  rata  share) . 

"(e)(1)  No  dominant-regulated  carrier 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  established  a  fully 
separated  affiliate  unless  and  until  the  com- 
mission, upon  petition  by  the  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  and  after  an  expedited  hear- 
ing in  which  any  Interested  party  may  Join, 
finds  that  the  relationships  of  such  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier  with  the  fully  sepa- 
rated affiliate  or  affiliates  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  45  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Telecommu  ilcations 
Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981. 
the  Commission  shall  establish  procedures 
for  the  exnedltious  consideration  of  petitions 
filed  under  this  section.  Such  regulations 
shall  provide  that  final  action  on  any  such 
petition  shall  be  taken  by  the  Commission 
not  later  than  180  days  after  filing. 

"(f)  A  dominant-regulated  carrier  shall 
not  disclose  to  any  fully  separated  affiliate 


any  commercial  Information  acquired  in  Ita 
provision  of  regulated  telecommunications 
services  which  would  provide  an  unfair  com- 
petitive advantage.  The  Commission  may 
require  that  specific  categories  of  informa- 
tion (such  as  directory  listings  and  similar 
information)  shall  be  made  generally  avail- 
able at  the  same  time  and  at  reasonable, 
nondiscriminatory  charges,  terms,  and  con- 
ditions. 

"(g)  The  Commission  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  oi  this  section. 

"ARRANGEMENTS  RELATtNC  TO  RESEARCH,  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  MANtTPACTURING  ACTIVrrIZS  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH 
company;     TRANSITION    TO    rULL    SEPARATION 

"Sec  228.  (a)  Dntll  such  time  as  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Cocnpany  and 
its  affiliates  (hereinafter  referre:!  to  In  this 
section  as  'AT&T')  establish  fully  separated 
affiliates  pursuant  to  this  section  and  section 
227,  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply 
In  any  case  in  whloh  AT&T  engages  In  re- 
search and  development  and  manufacturing 
and  related  functions  or  activities.  Nothing 
In  this  section  shall  prohibit  or  otherwise 
restrict  any  dominant -regulated  carrier,  affil- 
iate or  fully  separated  affiliate  from  exercis- 
lag  Its  Independent,  prudent  business  Judg- 
ment In  connection  with  business  conducted 
with  nonafflllates. 

"(b)(1)  Before  AT&T  may  offer  any  tele- 
conununlcations service  or  customer  premises 
equipment  on  an  unregulated  basis,  it  must 
file  with  and  obtain  from  the  Commission 
approval  of  a  plan  demo.istrating  its  pro- 
posed method  of  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  section  220,  and  sec- 
tion 227. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  180  days  of  the  filing 
of  such  plan,  the  Commission  shall  enter 
an  order  approving  the  plan  or  stating  the 
specific  parts  of  the  plan  which  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  or  the  rules  pre- 
scribed hereunder,  AT&T  may  file  an  amend- 
ed plan,  and  the  Commission  shall  enter  an 
order  approving  or  disapproving  of  the 
amended  propcsal  within  30  days  of  Its  filing. 

"(c)(1)  Not  later  than  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Tele- 
communications Competition  and  Deregula- 
tion Act  of  1981,  the  final  assembly  includ- 
ing all  aspects  Integral  to  final  assembly  of 
any  equipment  which  Is  required  to  be  of- 
fered exclusively  by  a  fully  separate  affiliate 
shall  be  provided  by  a  fully  separate  affiliate 
or  acquired  from  unaffiliated  persons. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  such  date  of  enactment  any  activity  relat- 
ing to  equipment  design  Information  used 
In  such  final  assembly  or  relating  to  software 
programing  which  are  required  to  be  offered 
exclusively  through  a  fully  separate  affiliate 
shall  be  performed  by  a  fully  separate  affiliate 
or  a  nonaffillate. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  such  date  of  enactment  any  subassembly 
(including  any  subassembly  specific  research 
tmd  development)  within  such  final  assem- 
bly of  equipment  required  to  be  offered  ex- 
clusively through  a  fully  separate  affiliate 
shall  be  performed  through  a  fully  separate 
affiliate  or  a  nonaffillate.  except  that  nothing 
In  this  subsection  shall,  at  any  time  there- 
after, be  construed  to  prohibit  the  fully  sep- 
arated affiliate  from  acquiring  any  subaaaem- 
bly  from  AT,  &  T.  If  AT.  &  T  also  sella  the 
same  type  of  subassembly  to  nonaffillate*  at 
the  same  charges  and  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  the  eighth  anniversary 
of  such  date  of  enactment  the  manufactur- 
ing. Including  any  related  functions  or  ac- 
tivities of  any  basic  component  within  such 
final  assembly,  of  equipment  required  to  be 
offered  exclusively  through  a  fully  separate 
affiliate  shall  be  performed  through  a  fully 
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aep«r»t«<l  ajSUIaM  or  a  nonafflllate.  except 
tliat  nothing  In  thla  subaectlon  shall,  at  any 
time  thereafter,  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
rully  separated  affiliate  from  acquiring  any 
manufacturing  of  any  basic  component  from 
A.T.  *  T.  If  A.T.  Sc  T.  also  sella  the  same  types 
of  basic  component  to  nonafflllates  at  the 
same  charges  and  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions.  Thereafter,  all  applied  research, 
development,  manufacturing,  or  any  related 
functions  or  activities  In  support  of  unregu- 
lated telecommunications  equipment  used  In 
support  of  any  unregulated  service  shall  be 
conducted  through  a  fully  separated  affiliate 
or  a  nopafllllate. 

••(6)  There  shall  be  established  an  assets 
evaluation  board,  composed  of  three  members 
as  follows  one  representative  each  selected 
by  the  Commission  and  A.T,  &  T.  and  a  third 
member  selected  by  the  first  two.  The  Board 
shall  determine  the  value  of  any  assets  trans- 
ferred from  AT.  &  T.  to  any  fuUy  separated 
affiliate  pursuant  to  this  section  and  section 
237.  Evaluations  of  such  Board  shall  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  Commission  and  upon  State 
commissions.  Any  failure  of  the  Board  to 
take  action  shall  not  delay  any  such  transfer. 

"(6)  (A)  The  Commission  may  grant 
waivers  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  of  the 
time  requirements  of  this  subsection  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  six  months.  The  Com- 
mission may  not  grant  more  than  two 
waivers  for  any  one  functional  category. 

"(B)  The  Commission  may  grant  a  waiver 
under  this  subsection  where  the  Commission 
determines  that,  because  of  labor  strikes,  war. 
severe  economic  depression,  or  acts  of  Ood, 
A.T.  Sc  T.  cannot  timely  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection. 

•'(d)(1)  During  the  applicable  time  periods 
established  in  subsection  (ci .  the  services  or 
equipment  (Including  any  subassembly,  ba^c 
component,  and  research  and  development) 
which  are  subject  to  any  such  time  period — 

"(A)  shall  be  furnished  to  any  fully  sep- 
arated RfBllate  for  an  amount  which  Is  fully 
compensatory  and  which  Is  not  less  than  the 
cost  allocated  to  such  service  or  equipment  in 
connection  with  regulated  activities  carried 
out  by  A.T.  &  T.,  except  that  in  no  case  shall 
such  amount  be  less  than  the  charges  for 
which  similar  services  and  equipment  would 
be  or  are  transferred  In  the  marketplace  be- 
tween nonaffillates:  and 

"(B)  any  bxislness  which  Is  conducted  In 
connection  with  any  such  service  or  equip- 
ment shall  be  on  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  similar  services  and  equip- 
ment would  be  or  are  transferred  In  the  mar- 
ketplace between  nonaffillates. 

"(3)  In  any  case  In  which  any  conduct  of 
business  relating  to  any  service  or  equip- 
ment specified  in  paragraph  (1)  is  con- 
ducted at  charges,  terms,  and  conditions 
which  are  more  favorable  to  the  recipient 
than  the  charges,  terms,  and  conditions  un- 
der which  similar  services  or  equipment 
would  be  or  are  transferred  In  the  market- 
place between  nonaffillates.  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  apply  If  A.T.  &  T. 
demonstrates  to  the  Commission  that  the 
charges,  terms,  and  conditions  Involved  In 
the  conduct  of  business  result  from  more 
efficient  operation  and  lower  direct  costs, 
and  do  not  result  from  the  allocation  of 
common  overhead  or  other  similar  factors. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  establish  any  requirements  re- 
lating to — 

"  ( 1 )  the  structure  or  organization  of  any 
affiliate  or  fully  separated  affiliate: 

"(2)  any  activities  of  a  dominant-regu- 
lated carrier  or  person  who  owns  or  con- 
trols a  dominant-regulated  carrier  which 
this  Act  requires  to  be  conducted  by  a  fully 
separated  affiliate;  or 

"(3)   the  conduct  of  business  between  any 
dominant-regulated   carrier   or   affiliate   and 
any  fully  separated  affiliate; 
which   are   not   consistent   with   any  provl- 
■lOB  of  this  section,  or  aection  303,  337,  or 


239,  which  establish  requirements  relating 
to  such  structure  or  organization  or  to  such 
conduct  of  business. 

"(f)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Conunisslon  shall  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisloos  of  this  section. 

"AlCXaiCAN    TSLSPHONS     AND     TKI.BGRAPH 
COMPANT     185S     CON8XNT     OXCmXa 

"Sac.  239.  (a)  The  final  Judgment  of  Janu- 
ary 24.  1956.  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey  involv- 
ing the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  and  its  affiliates  (United  States 
against  Western  Electric.  No.  17-49),  shall 
not  act  as  a  bar  to  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  and  any  affiliates 
from  providing  any  telecommunications 
service,  telecommunications  equipment,  cus- 
tomer-premises equipment  or  information 
service  or  from  engaging  in  any  other  busi- 
ness incidental  to  such  activities,  except  that 
any  such  activity  not  otherwise  permitted 
by  such  decree  which  is  not  a  regulated  tele- 
communications service  shall  be  conducted 
by  fully  separated  affiliates  as  specified  in 
this  tiUe. 

■(b)(1)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  and  except  as  provided 
In  subparagraph  (B)  and  subsection  (e), 
AT&T  or  any  affiliate  thereof  ( Including  any 
fully  separated  affiliate  of  AT&T)  may  not 
provide  (within  any  area  In  which  AT&T  Is 
providing  exchange  telecommunications  serv- 
ice) cable  service,  mass  media  service,  or 
mass  media  product  through  any  facility 
which  Is  owned  or  controlled  by  AT&T  or  any 
affiliate  (including  any  fully  separated 
affiliated). 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  AT&T  or 
affiliates  other  than  any  affiliate  offering  serv- 
ices under  subsection  (e)  (Including  any 
fully  separate  affiliate)  or  AT&T  from— 

"(i)  leasing  or  otherwise  providing  facili- 
ties for  the  provision  of  any  cable  service, 
mass  media  service,  or  mass  media  product 
(In  accordance  with  subsection  (c))  to  any 
nonafflUate. 

"(11)  providing  any  broadband  telecom- 
munications service  which  does  not  Involve 
program  origination  or  mass  media  service: 
or 

"(ill)  transmitting  television  or  radio 
broadcasting  signals  as  a  carrier  (which  does 
not  Include  the  provision  of  cable  service). 

"(2)  In  any  case  In  which  AT&T  or  any 
affiliate  (Including  any  fully  separated  affili- 
ate) provides  facilities  for  the  provision  of 
any  mass  media  service  or  mass  media  prod- 
uct. AT&T,  any  affiliate,  or  fully  separated 
affiliate  shall  make  such  facilities  available 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  to  any  person 
who  originates  or  otherwise  provides  any 
mass  media  service  or  mass  media  product 
and  who  makes  a  reasonable  request  for  the 
use  of  such  facilities. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  any  amendment  made  to 
this  Act  by  the  Telecommunications  Compe- 
tition and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981  (other 
than  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)(1) 
(A)  of  this  section  and  section  237)  shall  be 
construed  to  affect — 

"(1)  the  authority  of  the  Commission  to 
establish  rules  or  requirements  relating  to 
the  offering  of  cable  service  by  exchange 
carriers  (or  anv  entity  affiliated  with  any 
such  carrier)  directly  to  subscribers  located 
In  their  service  areas:  or 

"(2)  anv  rules  of  the  Commission,  relat- 
ing to  the  offering  of  such  service,  which  are 
In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Telecommunications  Competition  and  De- 
regulation Act  of  1981. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  In  subsection  lb),  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit 
or  restrict  the  manner  in  which,  or  the  ex- 
tent to  which,  AT&T  or  an  affiliate  which  is 


subject  to  the  consent  Judgment  or  decree 
specified  In  subsection  (a)  Is  permitted  to  en- 
gage In.  or  18  engaging  in,  any  activity  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  Judgment 
or  decree  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  or  permit  AT&T  or  af- 
filiate to  offer  any  service,  facility,  or 
product — 

"(A)  except  to  the  extent,  and  In  the  man- 
ner, such  offering  Is  authorized  or  permitted 
by  any  other  provision  of  this  section:  and 

"(B)  except  for  any  customer-premises 
equipment  which  Is  In  use  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Telecommunications 
Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981, 
and  which  Is  regulated  by  the  Commission 
or  by  any  State  commission. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  AT&T  may,  through  a  fully  sep- 
arated affiliate  other  than  any  fully  separate 
affiliate  which  provides  any  telecommunica- 
tions service,  telecommunications  equip- 
ment, customer-premises  equipment  or  in- 
formation service  or  which  engages  In  any 
other  business  Incidental  to  such  activities, 
provide  the  services  described  In  subpara- 
graphs (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (f ). 

"(f)    For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'cable  service'  means  the 
retransmission  of  any  television  or  radio 
broadcasting  signal,  or  program  origination, 
for  distribution  by  cable  or  any  other  closed 
transmission  medium  to  multiple  subscribers 
who  pay  to  receive  such  service. 

"(2)  The  term  'mass  media'  Includes  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcasting,  pay  televi- 
sion, and  printed  or  electronic  publications 
(Including  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  any 
service  or  product  like  or  similar  to  a  news- 
paper or  periodical).  Such  term  does  not 
Include — 

"(A)  telephone  number  or  address  listings 
and  directory  assistance  (limited  to  tele- 
phone number,  address,  and  business  cate- 
gory); 

"(B)  weather,  time,  or  sports  Information; 

"(C)  any  information  service  which  AT&T 
or  any  affiliate  was  engaged  in  on  April  7, 
1981;  or 

"(D)  printed  or  electronic  directory  ad- 
vertising. 

The  Commission  shall  have  authority  to  de- 
termine In  disputed  cases  whether  any  pro- 
posed service  or  product  is  a  mass  media 
service  or  product. 

EUPLOYCE  PROTECTION 

Sec.  224.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section 
the  term — 

(1)  "employee"  means  any  employee  of  a 
dominant-regulated  carrier,  or  of  any  affili- 
ate: 

(2)  "regular  employee"  means  any  full- 
time  or  part-time  employee  whose  employ- 
ment Is  expected  to  be  permanent:  and 

(3)  "transferred  employee"  means  any  em- 
ployee transferred  to  a  fully  separated  affili- 
ate by  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  by 
any  affiliate. 

(b)  If  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  any 
affiliate  transfers  an  employee  to  a  fully  sepa- 
rated affiliate,  then  such  transferred  em- 
ployee shall  not  be  deprived  of  his  employ- 
ment, salary  or  wages,  or  seniority  rights 
during  the  5-year  period  following  the  date 
of  such  transfer.  The  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  shall  continue  to  apply  In  any 
case  In  which  the  fully  separated  affiliate 
retransfers  such  transferred  employee  to  the 
dominant  carrier  or  to  any  affiliate,  except 
that  any  such  retransfer  shall  not  have  the 
effect  of  extending  the  5-year  period  speci- 
fied In  the  preceding  sentence. 

(c)(1)  A  transferred  employee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  payment  (In  addition  to  his 
regular  salary  or  wages)  from  the  fully  sepa- 
rated affiliate  to  which  he  Is  transferred  for 
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reasonable  travel  expenses  and  reasonable 
moving  expenses  incurred  by  him  or  any  of 
his  dependents  If — 

(A)  such  transferred  employee  changes  his 
domicile  as  a  result  of  such  transfer;  and 

(B)  the  distance  between  the  new  work 
location  of  such  transferred  employee  and  the 
former  domicile  of  such  transferred  employee 
exceeds  the  distance  between  the  former 
workplace  of  such  transferred  employee  and 
such  former  domicile  by  35  miles  or  more. 

(2)  If  a  collective-bargaining  agreement 
applicable  to  a  transferred  employee  provides 
traaisfer  benefits  which  differ  from  the  bene- 
fits available  to  such  transferred  employee 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  then  such  transferred 
employee  may  select  the  benefits  which  shall 
apply.  Such  selection  shall  be  made  through 
notice  to  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  or 
any  affiliate  Ihvoaved  before  the  end  of  the 
10-day  period  following  the  date  on  which 
such  transferred  employee  receives  notice  of 
his  transfer  to  a  fully  separated  affiliate.  If 
such  transferred  employee  does  not  furnish 
such  notice  before  the  end  of  such  10-day 
period,  then  benefits  under  the  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  shall  apply. 

(d)  Any  pension  benefits,  health  or  dis- 
ability benefits,  death  benefits,  or  insurance 
benefits  to  which  a  transferred  employee  is 
entitled  shall  not  be  restricted,  limited,  or 
reduced  as  a  result  of  his  transfer  to  a  fully 
separated  affiliate,  except  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  may  be  superseded 
by  the  terms  of  any  collective-bargaining 
agreement  between  such  fully  separated  af- 
filiate and  any  labor  entity  representing  the 
employees  of  such  fully  separated  affiliate. 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paxagr^h 
(2),  any  collective-bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween a  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  any 
affiliate,  and  any  labor  entity  representing 
the  employees  of  such  a  dominant-regulated 
carrier  or  affiliate  shall  continue  to  apply  to 
any  transferred  employee  during  the  complete 
term  of  such  agreement. 

(2)  A  fully  separated  affiliate,  or  any  per- 
son who  owns  or  controls  such  fully  separated 
affiliate,  and  any  labor  entity  representing 
the  employees  of  such  fully  sepcu-ated  affiliate 
may  enter  into  a  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment at  any  time  after  the  establishment  of 
such  fully  separated  affiliate.  Any  such  agree- 
ment— 

(A)  shall  supersede  the  terms  and  appli- 
cation of  any  collective-bargaining  agreement 
specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

(B)  shall  supersede  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  to  the  extent  such  require- 
ments otherwise  would  apply  to  such  fully 
separated  affiliate. 

(f)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  if  a  regular  employee  Is  transferred  to  a 
fully  separated  affiliate  by  a  dominant-regu- 
lated carrier  or  by  any  affiliate,  and  such 
regular  employee  is  discharged  for  other  than 
cause  during  the  7-year  period  following  the 
date  of  such  transfer,  then  such  regular  em- 
ployee shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation from  such  fully  separated  affiliate  In 
an  amount  which  Is  not  less  than  the  amount 
of  compensation  such  regular  employee  would 
have  been  entitled  to  receive  from  such  a 
dominant-regulated  carrier  or  such  affiliate 
If  such  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  such 
affiliate  discharged  such  regular  employee  for 
other  than  cause  immediately  before  the  date 
of  such  transfer. 

(3)  If  a  colIectlTe-bargalnlng  agreement 
between  a  fully  separated  affiliate  and  any 
labor  entity  representing  the  employees  of 
such  fully  separated  affiliate  Is  In  effect  at 
the  time  a  regular  employee  Is  discharged 
in  the  manner  specified  In  paragraph  (1), 
and  such  collective-bargaining  agreement 
applies  to  such  regular  employee  and  pro- 
vides benefits  which  differ  from  the  benefits 
available  to  such  regular  employee  under 
paragraph  (1),  then  such  regvilar  employee 
may  select  the  benefits  which  shall  apply. 


Such  selection  shall  b«  made  throiigh  notice 
to  the  fully  separated  entity  before  the  end 
of  the  10-day  period  following  the  date  of 
such  discharge.  If  such  regular  employee 
to  the  fully  separated  entity  before  the  end 
of  such  10-day  period,  the  benefits  under  the 
collective-bargaining  agreement  shall  apply. 

(g)  If  any  transferred  employee  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  layoff  during  the  7-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  transfer  of  such  trans- 
ferred employee  to  a  fully  separated  affiliate, 
then  such  transferred  employee  shall  have 
the  first  right  of  rehire  In  his  occupational 
specialty  (or  Its  equivalent)  during  the  2- 
year  period  following  the  date  of  the  layoff 
of  such  transferred  employee,  except  that 
such  right  shall  not  apply  unless  such  trans- 
ferred employee  la  physically  able,  and 
equipped  by  training  and  experience,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  work  available.  Such 
fully  separated  affiliate  shall  maintain  lists 
of  employees  who  have  been  separated  from 
employment  through  layoffs.  Such  lists  shall 
contain  sufficiently  detailed  Information  to 
enable  such  fully  separated  affiliate  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

(h)  A  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  any 
affiliate  shall  not  reduce  the  salary  or  wages 
of  a  regtilar  employee,  or  separate  such  reg- 
ular employee  from  employment  through 
layoff  or  termination,  during  the  6 -month 
period  Immediately  before  th*  establish- 
ment of  a  fully  separated  affiliate  by  such 
dominant  carrier  or  by  such  affiliate  unless — 

(1)  such  regtilar  employee  consents  to 
such  action;  or 

(3)  such  action  Is  not  related  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  fully  separated  affiliate. 

(I)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  employee  who  is  transferred  to 
a  fully  separated  affiliate  after  the  7-year 
period  following  the  date  of  the  establish- 
ment of  such  fully  separated  affiliate. 

(J)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrict,  limit,  or  eliminate  the 
authority  of  a  dominant  carrier,  an  affiliate, 
or  a  fully  separated  affiliate  to  discharge  an 
employee,  or  take  any  disciplinary  or  other 
action  against  an  employee,  for  cause. 

(k)  For  purposes  of  the  enforcement  or 
protection  of  rights,  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties granted  or  guaranteed  in  this  section, 
employees  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
remedies  as  are  provided  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  In  the  case  of  employ- 
ees covered  by  such  Act.  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  (Including  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia)  shall  have  Jurisdiction  and 
power  to  enforce  and  protect  such  rights, 
privileges,  and  inmiunitles  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  In  the  case  of  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

ADDITION  TO    1934    ACT 

Sec.  225.  The  1934  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  following: 

"PaOTECnON     AND     BESTOBATION     OP     E8SENTXAI. 
TKLECOMICTTNICATIONS 

"Sec.  233.  (a)  The  Commission,  shall  con- 
sult with  appropriate  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  in  order  to  coordinate  the  de- 
velopment and  establishment  of  arrange- 
ments among  regulated  Interexchange  and 
carriers  providing  foreign  telecommunica- 
tions for  such  mutual  backup,  restoration 
and  Intercoimectlon  of  each  other's  services 
as  may  be  necessary  to  avert  public  peril  or 
disaster  or  to  ensure  the  continuity  of  tele- 
conununications  essential  to  the  national 
defense  and  security  and  the  prcunpt  restcni- 
tion  of  any  such  telecommunications  which 
may  be  interrupted  by  the  failure  or  dis- 
ruption of  the  facilities  of  any  one  or  more 
such  carriers. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  have  authority 
to  require  any  carrier  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  to  furnish  telecommunica- 


tions  services   or   facilities   to   any   Federal 
agency  if  the  President  determines  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  provision  of  such  services  or  fa- 
ollltles  is  necessary  and  appropriate  to  pro- 
mote the  national  defense  and  security  or 
the  emergency  prepai«dneas  of  the  Nattlon; 
and 

"(2)  (A)  there  Is  a  threat  of  war  with  a 
foreign  nation,  the  Nation  Is  at  war  with  * 
foreign  nation,  or  there  exists  a  state  of  pub- 
lic peril  or  disaster  or  other  national  emer- 
gency; or 

"(B)  in  order  to  provide  for  the  national 
defense  and  security  or  the  emergency  pre- 
paredness of  the  Nation,  there  Is  an  imme- 
diate need  for  such  services  and  faclUtiea, 
and  such  need  cannot  be  met  through  reli- 
ance upon  any  other  source  of  supply. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  606(e)  shall 
apply  In  the  case  of  any  determination  made 
by  the  President  under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  coordinaite  any 
Oovemment  program  for  enhancing  the  sur- 
vivability of  exchange,  interexchange  and 
facilities  used  to  provide  foreign  oomcnunlca- 
tlons  and  protection  against  unauthorized 
Interception  of  telecommunications  traffic, 
ensuring,  where  appropriate,  the  avallahlllty 
of  such  programs  to  all  teleoommunloations 
carriers  willing  acd  able  to  participate  in 
such  programs. 

"(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commlaaton 
shall  designate  one  of  the  Oommtsatooen  to 
s«rve  as  the  'Emergency  Preparednew  Oom- 
mlssloner'  who  shall  be  responsible  fOr  tlie 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  ConmHasioD 
shall  appoint  an  advisory  council  at  not  to 
exceed  15  members  to  examine  the  structure, 
policy  and  needs  of  Federal  telecommunica- 
tions management  for  national  security  and 
emergency  preparedness  under  deregulation. 

"CCSTOICO-PREMISCS    BQI7IPMENT    AND    XMIYM- 
ItATION    SEEVICXS 

"Sec.  234.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this 
title,  neither  the  Conunisslon  nor  any  State 
shall  regulate  the  production,  marketing,  or 
other  provision  of  customer-premises  equip- 
ment or  information  services. 

"(b)  (1)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
1981,  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions providing  for  separate  pricing  on  a  fair 
market  value  basis  of  customer-premiaes 
equipment  or  Information  services,  or  cable 
services  as  defined  In  section  229(e)  (1)  when 
offered  in  conjunction  with  a  regulated  serv- 
ice by  a  regulated  carrier,  including  an  ex- 
change carrier:  thereafter,  such  carriers  shall 
provide  such  equipment  or  services  only  on 
an  unbundled  basis  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations. 

"(2)  Nothing  In  paragraph  (I)  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  any  State  commission 
from  allowing  an  exchange  carrier  to  offer  to 
residential  customers  a  basic  lifeline  aerrlce 
within  an  exchange. 

"(c)  (1)  the  Commission  may  establish  and 
enforce  such  minimum  uniform  technical 
standards  for  customer-premiaes  equipment 
as  are  necessary  to  prevent  technical  or  oper- 
ational harm  to  carrier  facilities. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  establish  re- 
quirements relating  to  labeling  of  customer- 
premises  equipment  to  indicate  the  country 
of  origin  and  to  provide  such  other  consumer 
information  as  the  Commission  determines 
will  be  of  significant  Interest. 

"(d)  The  use  of  any  information  process- 
ing capability  in  support  of  the  provision  of 
a  telecommunications  service  and  for  the 
management  or  control  or  operation  of  a  tele- 
communications system  or  management  of  a 
teleconununlcations  service  shall  not  be 
deemed  the  provision  of  an  information  serv- 
ice within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

"(e)(1)  No  later  than  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecom- 
munications Competition  and  Deregulation 
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Act  Of  1981,  no  dominant-regulated  carrier 
sball  provide  any  cuatomer-premlsea  equip- 
ment or  any  information  service,  except 
through  a  fully  separated  aQUate. 

"(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  dominant-regu- 
lated carrier  to  engage  In  any  activity  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  which  It  was  not 
lawfully  providing  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Telecommunications  Competi- 
tion and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981  other 
than  through  a  fully  separated  affiliate. 

"TKANSmONAI.     PHOVISION      OF     CKBTAIN 

rAciunxs  and  sebvicxs 

"Sec.  335.  (a)  The  Commission  may  require 
any  unregulated  carrier  to  continue  to  In- 
terconnect its  telecommunications  facilities 
with  any  person  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  upon  petition  showing  that  withdrawal 
of  such  Interconnection  would  result  In  sm 
unreasonable  hardship  on  such  person.  The 
authority  to  require  Interconnection  iinder 
this  Act  shall  cease  no  later  than  the  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981. 

"(b)  (1)  Each  regulated  carrier  shall  con- 
tinue to  provide  under  tariff,  on  an  un- 
bundled basis  pursuant  to  section  334(b), 
any  telecommunications  service  which  such 
carrier  Is  providing  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Telecommunications  Competi- 
tion and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981  for  a  period 
of  not  leas  than  3  years  from  such  date,  un- 
less the  Commission  In  any  particular  case 
shall  extend  such  time  for  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  3  years. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Telecommunications 
Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981 
or  by  such  extended  time,  the  Commission 
shall  have  determined — 

"(A)  which  of  the  telecommunications 
services  described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  con- 
tinue under  regulation  as  a  regulated  tele- 
communications service,  and 

"(B)  which  of  such  services  shall  be  pro- 
vided as  an  unregulated  service. 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  of  section  334  relating  to  un- 
bundling, any  customer-premises  equipment 
which  Is  being  provided  by  any  carrier  un- 
der tariff  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Telecommunications  Competition  and  De- 
regulation Act  of  1981  shall  continue  to  be 
made  available  under  tariff  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  3  years  from  such  date,  unless 
the  Commission  in  any  particular  case  shall 
extend  such  time  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  3  years. 

"OXTXKMIKATIOM     OP     BASIC     TELECOMMtrmCA- 
TIONS     SERVICES 

"Sk:.  33fl.  (a)  The  Commission,  tn  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b), 
may  determine  what  basic  telecommunica- 
tions services,  in  addition  to,  or  In  lieu  of, 
basic  telephone  service  should  as  a  matter 
of  the  public  interest  be  universally  available 
at  reasonable  charges,  prices,  terms  or  condi- 
tions, whether  cc«npetltively  provided  or  not. 

■•(b)(1)  Any  person  may  petition  the  Com- 
mission for  a  hearing  to  classify  any  Interex- 
change  telecommunications  service  as  among 
those  services  described  in  subsection  (a). 
The  Commission  shall  grant  such  petition 
upon  a  showing  that  the  telecommunica- 
tions service  Is  generally  recognized  as  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
general  population  and  to  promote  the  safety 
of  property  (insofar  as  such  service  relates  to 
th«  capabiUty  of  a  substantial  majority  of 
aU  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
municate with  one  another  by  telecom- 
munications) . 

"(3)  Upon  granting  any  petition  described 
In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  Commission  shall  hold 
ft  bearing  to  determine  whether  such  service 
■tumid  be  unlversaUy  available  at  reasonable 


charges,  prices,  terms  or  conditions  and 
whether  regulated  in  whole  or  in  part  to  en- 
sure such  availability.  Absent  a  showing  to 
the  contrary,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  un- 
regulated marketplace  competition  will  tinl- 
versally  provide  such  service.  The  btirden 
shall  be  on  any  party  advocating  regulation 
to  demonstrate  clearly  and  convincingly  that 
regulation  Is  necessary  to  ensure  universal 
availability  at  reasonable  charges,  prices, 
terms  or  conditions. 

"(c)  .The  Commission  may  review  any  de- 
termination that  any  basic  telecommtmlca- 
tions  service  shall  be  regulated  to  ensure  uni- 
versal availability  at  reasonable  charges, 
prices,  terms  and  conditions.  Upon  making  a 
determination  that  regulation  Is  no  longer 
necessary  to  ensure  such  availability  the 
Commission  shall  terminate  regulation  of 
such  service. 

"OWNXaSBIP  OR  CONTROL  OP  CABLE  TELEVISION 
SYSTEMS 

"Sec.  237.  (a)  No  regulated  telecommxini- 
catlons  carrier  (Including  an  exchange  carrier 
regulated  ~by  a  State)  shall  also  engage  in  the 
provision  of  cable  services  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 329(e)  (1) )  in  the  same  operating  area, 
unless  the  Commission,  in  any  particular 
case,  shall  otherwise  permit,  but  only  upon  a 
sufficient  showing  that  such  provision  by  a 
regulated  carrier  will  provide  significant  ad- 
ditional media  diversity  and  competition.  In 
any  particular  case,  the  Commission  shaU 
require  conditions  which  foster  the  purposes 
and  policy  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Whenever  permitting  amy  regulated 
carrier  and  any  exchange  carrier  to  provide 
In  the  same  operating  area  cable  services  in 
addition  to  regulated  services  or  exchange 
services,  the  Commission  shall  require  that 
a  reasonable  number  of  channels  be  made 
available  for  lease  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis  to  nonafflllates. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  telecommunications  carriers 
serving  rural  areas  with  low  population 
densities,  as  defined  by  the  Commission,  may 
provide  cable  television  services  subject  to 
appropriate  conditions  which  the  Commis- 
sion shall  prescribe.  The  Commission  shall 
prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section.". 

TTTLE   in— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Section  406  of  the  1934  Act  U 
amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "regulated"  immediately  be- 
fore "carrier"  where  It  first  appears  therein. 
and 

(3)  striking  "Interstate"  where  it  first  ap- 
pears therein  and  substituting  "Inter- 
exchange". 

Sec.  302.  Section  407  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "regulated"  immedi- 
ately before  "carrier"  wherever  It  appears 
therein. 

Sec.  303.  Section  409(g)  of  the  1934  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "common"  wherever 
it  appears  therein  and  substituting  "regu- 
lated". 

Sec.  304.  Section  410(c)  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "common"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  substituting  "telecom- 
munications", and 

(2)  striking  "interstate  and  intrastate"  and 
substituting  "Interexchange  and  intra- 
exchange". 

Sec.  305.  Section  411(b)  of  the  1934  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "regulated"  immedi- 
ately before  "carrier"  wherever  it  appears 
therein. 

Sec.  306.  Section  412  of  the  1934  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  "common". 

Sec.  307.  Section  413  of  the  1934  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "regulated"  immedi- 
ately before  "carrier"  therein. 

Sec.  308.  Section  415  of  the  1934  Act  la 


amended  by  inserting  "regulated"  immedi- 
ately before  "carriers"  or  "carrier"  wherever 
they  appear  therein. 

Sec.  309.  Section  416  of  the  1034  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "regulated"  immedi- 
ately before  "carrier"  therein. 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Section  603(a)  of  the  1934 
Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "Interstate"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  substituting  "Interexchange": 

(2)  striking  "common"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein;  and 

(3)  inserting  "regulated"  Immediately  be- 
fore  "carrier"   wherever   It   appears   therein. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  (2)  (A)  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  striking  "common"  and  sub- 
stituting "telecommunications". 

Sec.  311.  Section  605  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "interstate"  wherever 
It  a{>pear8  therein  and  substituting  "Lnterex- 
charge". 

TITLE   IV— CONPORMINO   AMENDMENTS 

TITLB     18 

Sec.  401.  Section  2510(10)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  " 'ccanmon  carrier"  by  section  153(h)  of 
title  47  of  the  United  States  Code"  and  sub- 
stituting "  'telecommunications  carrier'  by 
section  103(38)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934". 

CLATTON    ACT. 

Sec.  402.  Section  11(a)  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  21(a))  Is  amended  by  striking 
"common  carriers  engaged  in  wire  or  radio 
commvmicatlon  or  radio  transmission  of  en- 
ergy" and  substituting  "telecommunications 
carriers  as  defined  in  section  103(38)  of  the 
Cotamunications  Act  of  1934". 

TRANSITION     OF     COMMISSION     ADTHORTTT 

Sec.  403.  All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certificates, 
and  privileges,  which,  pxirsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  n  and  in  of  the  1904  Act,  as 
amended — 

(1)  have  been  issued,  made,  granted,  or  al- 
lowed to  bewMne  effective  by  the  Federal 
Commimications  Commission;  and 

(2)  were  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act, 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  superseded, 
srt  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Commission,  by 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law. 

APPLICABILITT    OP    ANTTTRtrST    LAWS 

Sec.  404.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  applicability  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
fenses or  remedies  (including  structural  rem- 
edies) available  thereunder  or  as  expressing 
in  any  manner  any  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  regard  to  any  pending  or  future  litiga- 
tion or  defenses  and  remedies  relating  to 
such  litigation  to  which  any  person  affected 
by  this  Act  may  be  a  party. 

effective   date 

Sec.  405.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act.  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Summary  op  the  Telecommunications 
Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  or 
1961 

1.  Policy. — Establishes  as  national  i>ollcy 
the  promotion  of  marketplace  competition, 
deregtilatlon.  and  reliance  on  the  private 
sector  to  provide  teleoommunlcatlons  serv- 
ices. 

2.  Regulated  Services. — ^Baslc  telephone 
service,  which  includes  long  distance  and 
local  telephone  service,  will  continue  to  be 
regulated  until  the  PCC  can  ensure  the  uni- 
versal and  reasonable  availability  without 
such  regulation.  All  other  teleoommunlca- 
tlons services,  unless  they  Involve  facilities 
for  which  there  is  no  reasonably  available 
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alternaUve,  will  be  deregulated  pursuant  to 
a  transition  period. 

3.  PCX3  Jurisdiction. — Federal  Jurisdiction 
Is  exjtended  over  aU  long  distance  services. 
State  Jurisdiction  continues  over  local  serv- 
ices. Under  present  law.  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  regulates  interstate  long  distance  serv- 
ices. Individual  states  regulate  local  service 
and  long  distance  service  that  originates  and 
terminates  within  their  borders. 

4.  TranslUon  Plan— The  bill  requires  the 
FX3C  to  establish  a  plan  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  The  plan  would :  identify 
which  carriers  should  be  deemed  "regulated" 
carriers;  classify  AT&T  as  a  "dominant  car- 
rier"; establish  a  uniform  accounting  sys- 
tem for  regulated  and  dominant  carriers; 
establish  procedures  relating  to  the  forma- 
tion of  separate  subsidiaries;  and  establish 
procedures  to  develop  a  charge  for  use  of 
local  telephone  exchange  facilities  by  all 
companies  in  the  long-distance  business. 
Time  periods  are  specified  In  the  bill  for  the 
implementation  of  each  requirement. 

5.  Degree  of  Regulation.— The  PCX;  is  or- 
dered to  reduce  regulation  as  competition 
develops  In  particular  geographic  markets. 

6.  Classification.— Within  30  days  after  en- 
actment, the  23  telephone  companies  which 
serve  more  than  50,000  telephones  wUl  be 
Identified  by  the  PCC  as  "regulated"  carriers. 
Carriers  which  own  or  control  facilities  for 
which  there  is  no  reasonably  available  alter- 
native will  also  be  subject  to  regulation.  Car- 
riers not  within  these  categories  will  be 
unregulated.  AT&T  will  be  provided  an  addi- 
tional classification  as  a  dominant-regulated 
carrier.  The  Commission  will  have  continu- 
ing authority  to  classify  and  reclassify  car- 
riers, depending  upon  the  services  provided 
and  the  extent  to  which  any  regulated  car- 
rier Is  dominant  In  the  provision  of  telecom- 
munications services  in  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  of  markets  or 
submarkets  for  telecommunications  services. 

7.  RegiUated  Carriers  Information  Piling 
Requirements —The  PCC  will  have  the  au- 
thority' to  require  "regulated"  carriers  to  file 
Information  relating  to  reeulated  ooeratlons. 
These  carriers  will  also  be  required  to  file 
tariffs   (rates)    for  regulated  services. 

8.  Tariffs. — In  order  to  expedite  tariff  pro- 
ceedings, carriers  are  given  two  options  for 
implementmg  new  or  revised  tariffs  for  regu- 
lated services.  Under  the  first  option  the  car- 
rier files  the  prooosed  tariff  with  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Commission  miist  act  on  the 
tariff  within  90  days  but  it  is  permissible  to 
extend  that  period  for  sn  additional  90  days. 

Under  option  two.  the  carrier  may  file  a 
new  or  revised  tariff  with  the  Commission 
which  shall  take  effect  when  the  carrier 
wants  it  to  so  long  as  the  carrier  keeps  track 
of  how  much  is  received  from  Its  customers 
under  the  tariff.  The  Commission  actlne  on 
its  own  motion  can  delay  the  effective  date 
for  up  to  30  days. 

The  Commission  may  exempt  any  reeu- 
lated carrier  from  the  requirements  of  this 
section  and  the  information  filing 
requirements. 

9.  Pacllities  Construction  Approval.— Any 
regulated  carrier,  other  than  AT&T,  may  be- 
gin construction  of  new  transmission  facili- 
ties upon  notification  to  the  Commission. 
The  PCC  is  given  the  discretion  to  require 
AT&T  to  obtain  FCC  approval  before  new 
construction  can  begin.  However.  AT&T  may 
be  allowed  to  submit  long-term  facilities 
plans  as  Is  the  practice  under  present  law. 
Termination  or  reduction  of  regulated  serv- 
ices will  be  sublect  to  FCC  approval. 

10.  Network  Planning. — Because  of  con- 
cern for  technical  maintenance  of  the  tele- 
phone network  and  to  discourage  creation  of 
duplicating  networks,  telephone  companies 
and  their  competitors,  both  regulated  and 
unregulated,  are  authorized  to  meet.  plan, 
and  coordinate  the  telephone  network. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  existing  Act  for 
such   such   planning   and   coordination   be- 


cause telephone  service  has  been  a  monopoly 
service. 

Technical  information  necessary  for  com- 
petitors to  connect  with  the  regulated  net- 
work is  required  to  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  may  not  be  disclosed  to  the 
fully  separated  affiliate  until  it  has  been 
filed.  This  will  prevent  AT&T  from  inhibit- 
ing its  competition  through  nondisclosure 
or  disclosure  only  to  its  subsidiary,  of  the 
technical  information  necessary  to  connect 
to  the  network. 

These  provisions  assure  that  all  persons 
desiring  to  use  the  telephone  network  to 
provide  service  or  to  sell  products  have 
equitable  access  to  Information  about  that 
network  whether  or  not  they  are  affiliated 
with  AT&T.  An  example  of  the  type  of  In- 
formation required  to  be  disclosed  is  the 
technical  information  describing  the  phys- 
ical and  electrical  characteristics  of  the 
network.  Another  example  would  be  the 
planned  availability  of  network  facilities, 
such  as  the  number  and  type  of  new  circuits 
planned  for  a  market.  Therefore.  AT&T  is 
prohibited  from  either  favoring  lu  subsidi- 
ary or  discriminating  against  its  comi>etitors 
by  manipulating  information  necessary  to 
gain  access  to  the  network. 

11.  Records  and  Accounts.  One  year  after 
enactment,  the  FCC  and  regulated  carriers 
shall  Implement  an  accounting  system  to  al- 
locate all  revenues  and  costs  between  regu- 
lated and  unregulated  goods  and  services. 
1  his  is  to  prevent  a  regulated  monopoly  from 
being  able  to  subsidize  its  nonregulated 
(competitive)  subsidiary.  The  FCC  shall 
establish  new  depreciation  schedules  to  per- 
mit regulated  carriers  to  recover  their  capital 
costs  over  a  shorter  period. 

12.  Access  Charge— The  FCC  Is  directed 
to  establish  a  system  of  charges  for  use  of 
local  telephone  facilities  that  will  (1)  en- 
sure that  all  long  distance  carriers  and  other 
customers  are  treated  equally:  and  (2)  en- 
sure the  continued  universal  availability  of 
basic  telephone  service  at  reasonable  rates. 
A  Joint  Board,  comprised  of  four  state  regu- 
latory commissioners  and  three  FCC  com- 
missioners will  work  with  the  FCC  to  develop 
practices  and  procedures  to  accomplish  these 
objectives.  In  addition,  the  PCC  Is  author- 
ized to  adopt  a  mechanism  such  as  sur- 
charges on  the  access  charge  to  assure  that 
implementation  of  this  bill  does  not  result 
In  unreasonable  Increases  in  basic  telephone 
rates. 

13.  Fully  Separated  Affiliate  (Subsidiary) . — 
AT  &  T  must  provide  competitive  services, 
which  do  not  Include  basic  telephone  service 
(long  distance  and  local),  through  a  fully 
ssparated  affiliate.  Organizational  and  be- 
havioral requirements  and  prohibitions  are 
prescribed  to  govern  the  relationship  be- 
tween AT&T  and  its  fully  separated  affili- 
ates in  order  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
cross-subsidies.  The  FCC  must  find  that  the 
affiliates  have  met  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  before  the  affiliates  can  offer  unregulated 
services. 

14.  Western  Electric/Bell  Laboratories. — 
After  a  transition  period  of  8  years.  Bell  Lab- 
oratories research  and  Western  Electric's 
manufacturing  of  competitive,  deregulated 
telecommunications  equipment  is  required 
to  be  fully  separated  from  the  research  and 
manufacturing  of  equipment  utilized  in  reg- 
ulated services.  During  the  transition,  be- 
havioral requirements  and  prohibitions  are 
Imposed  on  Western  Electric  and  Bell  Labo- 
ratories. Specific  Western  Electric  and  Bell 
Laboratories  activities  that  support  compet- 
itive activities  are  transferred  to  the  fully 
separated  affiliate  at  particular  times  during 
the  transition.  These  reqxilrements  lead  to  a 
fully  separated  affiliate  with  its  own  sales, 
marketing,  maintenance,  operations,  applied 
research,  development,  and  manufacturing. 
Any  transfer  of  asse^  from  the  regulated 
part  to  a  deregulated  subsidiary  will  be  eval- 
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uated  by  an  assets  evaluation  board  consist- 
ing of  three  members,  one  selected  by  the 
FCC.  one  by  AT&T  and  the  third  by  the  other 
two. 

15.  Consent  Decree. — The  1956  Consent 
Decree  is  modified  to  allow  AT&T  to  offer 
unregulated  competitive  telecommunica- 
tions services  and  equipment  through  fully 
separated  affillatas.  However.  AT&T  la 
prohibited  from  offering  cable  service  or 
mass  media  service  (defined  below)  through 
any  transmission  facility  which  Is  owned  or 
controlled  by  AT&T  or  Its  fully  separated 
affiliate.  AT&T  would  be  permitted  to  provide 
printed  or  electronic  advertising  (yellow 
pages),  weather  and  time  information,  and 
sports  throtxgh  a  second  separate  aflUlate 
that  does  not  also  offer  transmission  serv- 
ices, sell  equipment  or  offer  other  unregu- 
lated services.  Mass  media  services  are  de- 
fined as  TV  and  radio,  pay  TV.  and  printed 
or  electronic  publications  (including  news- 
papers and  periodicals  or  similar  services) . 

16.  Essential  Telecommunications. — ^PCC 
shall  coordinate  with  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  arrangements  for  services  dur- 
ing emergencies  and  in  the  national  defense. 
The  President  shall  have  the  authority  to  re- 
quire telecommunications  carriers  to  furnish 
services  or  facilities.  An  advisory  council 
shall  be  appointed  to  examine  structure, 
policy  and  needs  of  Federal  telecommunica- 
tions management  for  national  security  and 
emergency  preparedness  under  deregxilatlon. 

17.  Customer-Premises  Equipment  (i.e., 
telephones,  switch  boards)  and  Information 
Services. — The  FCC  and  the  states  are  pre- 
cluded from  regrulating  these  activities. 
AT&T  can  only  offer  these  services  or  equip- 
ment through  a  fully-separated  affiliate. 

18.  Transition. — Presently  regulated  serv- 
ices (I.e..  WATS)  will  continue  under  regtila- 
tlon  for  a  period  of  3  years  which  may  be  ex- 
tended an  additional  2  years  by  the  PCC. 

19.  Basic  Telecommunications  Services. — 
The  PCC  is  given  the  authority  to  determine 
which  services.  In  addition  to  basic  tele- 
phone service,  should  be  universally  avail- 
able and  whether  regulation  U  needed  to  en- 
sure their  universal  availability.  The  bill  an- 
ticipates continued  regulation  of  basic  tele- 
phone service  (long  distance  and  local)  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

20.  Antitrust  Disclaimer. — The  bill  con- 
tains language  specifically  disavowing  any 
Intent  to  affect  the  applicability  of  the  anO- 
trasi  laws  and  any  pending  antitrust  liti- 
gation. 

31.  Employee  Protection. — ^Employment 
rights  of  employees  affected  by  the  sepa- 
rated affiliate  requirement  will  be  protected. 

22.  Co-Located  Telephone  Company  Cross- 
Ownership. — Generally,  telephone  companies 
are  prohibited  from  providing  cable  televi- 
sion service  in  the  same  area  In  which  they 
provide  telephone  service,  except  upon  » 
showing  to  the  PCC  in  a  particular  case  th»t 
significant  additional  media  diversity  wUl 
result.  An  exemption  from  this  general  re- 
striction Is  contemplated  for  aparsely  popu- 
lated areas.9 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  899.  A  bill  to  provide  a  noncontrib- 
utory  educational  program  for  veterans 
and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  order  to  recognize 
satisfactory  and  honorable  service,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

veterans'  educational  assistance  roR 
kilitart  service 
•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  a  bill  enUtJed 
"Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  for 
Military  Service."  It  is  a  weU-known 
fact  that  the  mUitery  services  of  this 
Nation  are  experiencing  severe  difflcul- 
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ties  in  recruiting  high-quality,  highly 
motivated  young  men  auid  women  and 
that  our  inability  to  adequately  man  our 
forces  is  cause  for  grave  concern  about 
our  national  security.  I  believe,  and  sin- 
cerely hope,  that  the  new  educational 
benefits  provided  by  this  bill  will  at- 
tract increased  numbers  of  high  school 
graduates  into  the  services  and  will  as- 
sist the  services  in  retaining  the  career 
middle-grade  nonconunissioned  ofBcers 
needed  to  train  and  lead  our  fighting 
men. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  vet- 
erans could  receive  education  assistiUKe 
payments  of  up  to  $400  per  month  for 
up  to  a  total  of  36  months  while  attend- 
ing an  approved  educational  institution. 
Eligibility  for  benefits  at  this  level  would 
be  attained  through  a  number  of  active 
duty  and  Reserve  service  options.  For  ex- 
ample, a  young  man  could  enlist  for  2 
years  of  active  duty  and  agree  to  serve 
2  years  of  Active  Reserve  service  and  2 
years  of  individual  Ready  Reserve  serv- 
ice and  become  eligible  for  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  commencing  at  the  t'me 
he  is  honorably  discharged  from  active 
duty.  A  longer  period  of  active  duty 
would  reduce  the  Reserve  obligation.  A 
person  who  is  honorably  discharged 
after  6  years  would  be  eligible  for  the 
maximum  benefits  with  no  Reserve  serv- 
ice obligation. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  bill  is  that  it 
also  provides  education  benefits  for  per- 
sons who  serve  in  the  Reserve  Forces 
without  having  served  on  active  duty. 
While  the  benefits  for  eligible  reservists 
are  one-half  of  what  is  provided  to  active 
service  veterans,  they  are  still  substan- 
tial and  should  prove  to  be  an  attractive 
recruitment  incentive.  While  manpower 
problems  in  the  Active  Forces  are  severe, 
the  Reserves  are  experiencing  even 
greater  difficulties  in  filling  their  ranks. 
I  beUeve  that  this  bill  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  providing  the  needed  incentives 
to  draw  young  men  and  women  Into  the 
Reserve  Forces. 

Active  duty  personnel  are  also  eligible 
for  benefits  under  this  program  and  can 
receive  monthly  payments  commensurate 
with  the  percentage  of  an  academic 
course  load  that  they  pursue.  If.  for  ex- 
ample, a  soldier  at  Fort  Jackson.  S.C.. 
attends  college  classes  on  a  part-time 
basis  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
in  Colimibia  and  takes  25  percent  of  a 
full  academic  load,  he  would  receive  $100 
per  month,  or  25  percent  of  the  maximum 
monthly  entitlement.  He  could  com- 
mence such  a  program  after  1  year  of 
active  duty. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  feature  of 
this  blD  which  will  have  the  greatest 
appeal  to  our  career  military  people  is 
a  provision  which  provides  for  transfer- 
ability of  benefits.  As  written,  the  bill 
would  enable  a  person  eligible  for  edu- 
cation benefits  to  transfer  these  benefits 
to  one  or  more  of  his  dependents — but 
not  to  exced  the  36-month/$400  level. 
I  believe  that  this  will  provide  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  retention  incentive  for 
many  of  the  very  important  middle- 
grade  noncommissioned  officers.  An 
alarmingly  large  number  of  these  small 
unit  leaders  are  presently  leaving  the 
services  because  they  cannot  afford  to 


send  their  children  to  college  on  the  mili- 
tary pay  they  receive.  This  bill  can  pro- 
vide them  the  assist  they  need  to  educate 
their  children  while  continuing  in  a 
career  that  most  of  them  prefer. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  moved 
decisively  in  recent  years  to  provide  our 
military  forces  with  the  modem,  high 
technology  equipment  they  need  to  at 
least  keep  abreast  of  the  Soviets  in  a 
material  sense.  But.  as  we  aU  know,  we 
are  now  at  a  crisis  point  with  regard  to 
military  manpower.  I  believe  that  we 
must  now  move  resolutely  to  remedy  this 
problem  if  the  security  of  this  Nation  is 
to  be  assured.  I  believe  this  bill  can  be  a 
major  step  in  that  direction.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  900.  A  bill  to  assure  that  job  skills 
training,  and  employment  opportunities 
are  furnished  through  opportunities  m- 
dustrialization  centers  and  other  com- 
munity based  organizations  of  demon- 
strated effectiveness  in  certain  block 
grant  programs  involving  the  creation  of 
urban  jobs  in  enterprise  zones,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

TOUTH    SKnXS   ACT   OF    1981 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today 
which  Is  designed  to  improve  the  job 
skills  of  our  Nation's  youths,  and  to  do 
so  by  utilizing  the  truly  productive  sector 
of  our  society — the  business  commu- 
nity— to  achieve  that  goal.  This  legisla- 
tion would  utilize  organizations  such  as 
the  opportunities  industrialization  cen- 
ters (OIC),  which  have  already  demon- 
strated their  effectiveness,  to  provide 
unskilled  young  people  with  real  jobs 
that  will  provide  both  a  sense  of  self- 
worth  and  marketability  in  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  would  work 
in  the  following  manner.  It  would  estab- 
lish the  authority  of  OIC  and  other 
national  community  based  organizations 
of  demonstrated  effectiveness  to  develop 
programs  of  skill  training  and  job 
placement  to  work  as  subgrantees,  in 
block  grant  funding  provided  to  the 
States  for  the  purposes  of  taking  school 
dropouts  and  other  unemployed  youth 
in  urban  and  rural  America,  training 
them,  and  putting  them  in  real  jobs. 

Additionally,  my  proposal  will  provide 
that  OIC  and  other  groups  of  demon- 
strated effectiveness  in  the  delivery  of 
employment  and  training  services  shall 
be  eligible  for  subcontracts  from  con- 
tractors receiving  Federal  funds  and  tax 
Incentives  to  create  jobs  through  the  De- 
partments of  Energy.  Transportation. 
Commerce.  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Agriculture,  and  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  introduce 
this  legislation  today  because  I  see  a  ripe 
opportunity  offering  itself  to  be  taken 
advantage  of.  for  the  benefit  of  our  un- 
employed, untrained,  and  unskilled 
youths,  white  and  black,  living  in  our 
cities,  and  in  our  rural  areas.  Our  new 
administration  has  asked  us  to  tap  all  of 
our  resources  in  an  attempt  to  put  our 
country  back  on  course,  and  I  think  that 
we  will  all  agree  that  our  greatest  re- 
soiiTce  is  our  youth.  Our  administration 


has  seen  fit  to  dismantle  programs,  social 
programs  that  just  have  not  worked. 
Why?  Because,  in  a  well  intentioned,  but 
unfortimately  misguided  way,  these  pro- 
grams were  developed  and  implemented 
in  vacuums.  We  just  did  not  use  our 
resources. 

The  last  20  years  has  given  us  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  practical  experience 
when  it  comes  to  community  based  pro- 
grams. Some  have  failed,  some  have  suc- 
ceeded, but  all  were  started  with  the  in- 
tention of  meeting  a  crying  need.  One  of 
these  programs  was  started  in  an  aban- 
doned jailhouse,  one  cold  January  day 
in  1964.  That  jailhouse  being  a  stark 
presence  of  what  could  be  at  the  end  of 
a  desperate,  lonely  rotui  for  many  of  our 
irmer  city  youth. 

That  January  day  in  that  jailhouse  was 
the  beginning  of  what  could  be.  and  has 
now  become  for  over  21.000  people  since 
1964.  The  possession  of  a  marketable 
skill,  a  job,  and  of  equal  importance  the 
sense  of  dignity  in  knowing  that  one  can 
be  self  sufficient.  This  was  a  dream  of 
the  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan,  a  dream  that 
haa  survived  and  lived. 

It  has  lived  through  proving  its  worth, 
its  willingness  to  work  hard  and  long 
for  its  people,  and  to  do  its  job.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, without  the  vision  of  Reverend 
Sullivan  we  would  not  be  where  we  are 
today.  I  dare  say  that  we  would  have  a 
far.  far  heavier  load  to  carry  on  our  deci- 
sions regarding  youth  employment  with- 
out the  vision  of  Reverend  Sullivan. 

We  have  learned  our  lesson  well.  Mr. 
President.  We  need  to  rely  on  our  truly 
productive  partner  in  society,  our  busi- 
ness community  to  work  with  us  in  mak- 
ing our  youth  productive.  In  addition.  I 
believe  that  my  proposal  is  consistent 
with  the  administration's  desire  to 
transfer  oversight  responsibility  for 
training  and  implementation  to  estab- 
lish community  based  organizations  like 
the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ters, founded  and  operated  by  the  Rev- 
erend Leon  Sullivan  and  other  commu- 
nity-based organizations  of  demon- 
strated effectiveness. 

These  organizations  are  the  prime  ex- 
ample of  community-based  organiza- 
tions which  can  and  have  identified  the 
problems  of  youth  unemployment  many 
years  ago.  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan  has  long 
provided  the  vision  and  leadership  for 
his  great  organization,  and  has  more 
than  proven  his  track  record,  and  in 
turn  the  ability  to  implement  this  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  num- 
ber of  questions  regarding  our  commit- 
ment to  unemployed  youth.  We  have  our 
opportunity  to  prove  our  real  commit- 
ment with  this  legislation.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  provide  more  than  lip 
service,  more  than  make-work,  more 
than  throwing  money  at  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  more  than  waste  the  taxpay- 
ers money.  We  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  difference,  jointly  with  Rever- 
end Sullivan's  OIC  and  other  credible 
community  based  organizations.  Mr. 
President,  we  can  make  a  difference.  We 
can  make  a  credible  difference.  Let  us 
not  let  our  opportimity  slip  from  our 
grasp. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting a  program  that  encourages  local 
resources  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  us 
in  destroying  the  terrible  plague  of  our 
youth,  unemployment.* 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  901.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  Georgetown  Waterfront  for  the  rec- 
reational use  of  the  public:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

LECULATION  RELATING  TO  A  CKETAIN  A«EA  ALONG 
THE  POTOMAC  RIVEB 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  that  I  am  proposing  today  will 
enable  the  Congress  to  resolve  a  long- 
standing issue  in  the  National  Capital 
region  and  fill  in  a  gap  in  the  protected 
shoreline  along  the  Potomac  River.  The 
waterfront  land  south  of  Georgetown 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the 
only  portion  of  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Potomac  between  Ciunberland,  Md.,  and 
the  city  of  Washington  that  has  not  been 
made  into  parkland  for  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  public. 

Senators  may  be  familiar  with  the  un- 
fortunate conglomeration  of  parking  fa- 
cilities, smoke  stacks,  and  garbage  trucks 
that  presently  line  the  river  between  the 
Key  Bridge  and  Rock  Creek. 

The  creation  of  a  park  at  this  20-acre 
waterfront  site  has  been  blocked  because 
the  6  privately  owned  acres  present  de- 
velopers with  an  attractive  investment 
opportunity  should  the  small  plot  be 
filled  with  a  mix  of  commercial  and  high- 
income  residential  development. 

Economic  realities  being  what  they  are. 
national  interests  in  protecting  this  plot 
of  land  are  in  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  profit  motive.  This  bill, 
very  simply,  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  donation  of 
the  6  privately  owned  acres  or  arrange 
with  the  owners  an  pxchange  or  transfer 
of  the  land  for  Federal  property  of  equal 
value.  Minor  differences  in  the  relative 
land  value  could  be  made  up  by  a  cash 
payment  by  either  party. 

When  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
this  issue  2  years  ago.  I  was  alarmed  by 
the  lack  of  vision  being  exercised  in 
planning  for  the  inevitable  metamor- 
phosis of  the  area.  It  appeared  that 
everyone  in  authority  in  the  National 
Capital  region  simply  had  given  up  on 
attempts  to  create  a  continuous,  total 
park  along  the  entire  shoreline  of  ths 
Potomac  River  within  Washington,  D.C. 
Federal  planning  guidelines,  water  man- 
agement policies,  national  interests,  and 
the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  all 
were  pushed  to  the  background  for  a 
time,  and  no  thought  was  given  to 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  might  see 
fit  to  assist  in  protecting  the  area. 

For  these  reasons,  I  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  96th  Congress  to  authorize  the 
piu-chase  of  the  privately  owned  land 
along  the  Georgetown  Waterfront  and 
to  give  all  the  people  and  agencies  In- 
volved in  planning  for  the  future  of  this 
important  area  the  time  necessary  to 
think  through  all  of  the  issues  involved. 
That  bill  was  meant  to  raise  our  sights 
a  little  higher,  to  enable  us  to  consider 
all  the  options  available  rather  than 
only  the  least  offensive  ones. 


That  process  has  borne  fnilt  and  the 
legislation  which  I  am  introducing  today 
reflects  changes  that  have  been  sug- 
gested. The  new  bill  will  place  the  Con- 
gress firmly  behind  efforts  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  explore  exchanging  land 
rather  than  making  an  outright  pur- 
chase. 

Let  me  explain  the  Importance  of  this 
legislation.  The  Georgetown  Waterfront 
should  be  preserved  for  the  people.  It  is 
the  most  beautiful  spot  of  Potomac  River 
frontage  In  the  Capital.  The  Potomac 
bends  at  this  point,  and  the  views  up  the 
river  and  downstream  are  unmatched 
for  their  scenic  drama.  It  is  a  place  for 
residents  of  the  city,  and  visitors  alike, 
to  get  away  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  ot 
the  urban  environment.  Such  locations 
are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer. 

Men  and  women  of  vision  have  pre- 
ceded us  in  planning  a  city  in  which  key 
land  areas  have  been  maintained  for 
public  use  and  to  memorialize  our  na- 
tional heritage.  The  Georgetown  Water- 
front is  one  of  the  few  remaining  parcels 
of  land  within  the  Capital  City  on  which 
future  generations  can  raise  similtu- 
memorials.  Some  have  suggested  a  com- 
bination of  parkland  and  commercial 
development.  While  on  Its  surface,  this 
might  appear  to  be  a  reasonable  idea,  a 
walk  around  the  area  makes  clear  that 
the  parkland  would  be  a  narrow  strip 
of  green  space  between  K  Street  and  the 
river,  160  feet  wide.  The  commercial  de- 
velopment, on  the  other  hand,  would 
cover  the  only  portion  of  the  land  that  is 
wide  enough  to  support  any  significant 
structures  at  sOl.  At  best,  the  park  would 
l)e  only  enviable  landscaping  for  luxury 
residences. 

Moreover,  development  of  the  area 
would  place  enormous  strain  on  an  area 
that  is  already  overly  congested.  Plan- 
ners have  been  quoted  as  stating  that 
existing  development  plans,  excluding 
the  waterfront  area,  will  increase  the 
population  density  by  10.000. 

FVuthermore,  the  area  lies  In  the  Poto- 
mac River  flood  plain.  Since  1924  the 
land  has  been  inundated  17  times.  13 
times  to  a  very  substantial  degree.  Fed- 
eral guidelines  do  not  permit  develop- 
ment on  land  such  as  this  which  is  under 
its  control. 

Those  who  wish  truly  to  protect  for 
all  the  pe<H)le  this  last  area  of  abused 
land  along  the  Potomac  have  only  one 
option.  It  is  the  same  opportunity  that 
was  seized  by  courageous  planners  in  the 
past  who  tnade  the  Nation's  Capital  a 
place  of  beauty  and  a  people's  city.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation  and  hasten 
the  day  when  the  Georgetown  Park  will 
be  a  reality.  It  is  inconceivable  that  we 
should  allow  this  opportunity  to  preserve 
the  riverfront,  and  to  avoid  more  crowd- 
ed development,  to  pass.* 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 

S.  902.  A  ImU  to  assure  consumers  an 
adequate  supply  of  cotton,  rice,  and  soy- 
beans at  reasonable  prices,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

UPLAND  COTTON,  BICK,  AND  SOTBBAN  ACT 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  be  considered 


as  part  of  the  overall  farm  legislation 
which  Congress  will  address  this  year. 
The  bill  contains  six  titles:  Title  I— Cot- 
ton, TlUe  n— Rice;  Title  m— Soybeans; 
Title  rv— Partial  Embargo  ProtecUon; 
Title  V— Export  Credit  Revolving  Fund; 
and  Title  VI — ^A  Farm  Income  Protec- 
tion Framework. 

Mr.  President,  before  going  into  the 
specific  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  reviewing 
the  history  of  farm  legislation  so  we  can 
have  a  better  appreciation  of  the  pro- 
gram we  have  today. 

The  primary  justification  for  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  agriculture  is  that 
an  adequate  food  supply  is  a  human  ne- 
cessity and  essential  to  national  eco- 
nacaic  and  political  stability. 

Unfortunately,  agricultural  production 
is  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  weather,  in- 
sects and  disease — problems  which  are 
to  a  large  degree  beyond  the  control  of 
farmers. 

We  do  not  know  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  the  level  of  production  until 
after  the  crops  have  been  harvested 
each  year.  Often  efforts  to  increase  pro- 
duction by  expanding  acreage  result  in 
a  decline  because  of  poor  yields.  Con- 
versely, a  reduction  in  acreage  could 
lead  to  increased  production  because  of 
excellent  growing  conditions. 

Fanners  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  final 
outcome  t>oth  here  and  the  major  pro- 
ducing regions  around  the  world.  Each 
is  too  small  to  affect  the  total  and  sim- 
ply must  take  whatever  price  the  market 
offers. 

In  the  absence  of  Government  pro- 
grams, agriculture  would  be  resigned  to 
boom  and  bust  cycles. 

When  suppUes  are  large  and  prices 
low  compared  with  cost  of  production, 
an  individual  farmer  often  expands  pro- 
duction in  an  effort  to  increase  cash  re- 
ceipts and  lower  per  unit  cost  <rf  pro- 
duction. This  individual  strategy  simply 
puts  further  dovimward  pressure  on 
prices  eventually  forcing  some  farmers 
out  of  business. 

This  method  of  adjusting  supply 
leaves  us  vulnerable  when  additional 
production  capacity  is  needed  to  offset 
a  series  of  poor  crop  years. 

Having  farmers  going  into  and  out  of 
production  because  of  variations  of  na- 
ture is  not  acceptable  and.  indeed.  Is 
dangerous  if  we  are  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide adequate  supplies  of  food  and  fiber. 

Legislation  establishing  price  support 
and  producti<m  adjustment  {Htjcrams 
was  first  enacted  in  1933  after  farm 
journals  and  farm  organizations  failed 
during  the  1920's  to  get  farmers  to  volun- 
tarily reduce  production  and  thus 
strengthen  market  prices. 

Since  that  time.  Congress  has  estab- 
lished a  number  of  programs  intended  to 
soften  the  impact  of  production  and 
marketing  imcertainty  on  agriculture. 

Until  the  1960's  Government  efforts  to 
provide  stability  to  most  agricultural 
commodities  used  price  supports  and  di- 
rect controls  over  production  and  mar- 
keting in  the  form  of  acreage  of  allot- 
ments and  marketing  quotas. 

However,  during  the  1960's  the  use  of 
loan  rates  to  support  both  prices  and 
income  resulted  in  levels  that  Inter- 
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fered  with  the  market.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  accumulated  large 
stocks  of  many  commodities  that  be- 
came extremely  expensive  to  taxpayers. 

This  led  to  a  distinction  between  price 
support  and  income  support  prices  that 
culminated  with  the  establishment  of 
target  prices  in  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973.  This  al- 
lowed loan  rates  to  be  put  at  levels  that 
would  allow  markets  to  clear  while  pro- 
viding farmers  with  income  protectiwi 
through  target  prices  when  the  world 
supply  and  demand  conditions  resulted 
in  low  market  prices. 

The  concept  was  to  adjust  target  prices 
by  changes  in  costs.  This  would  main- 
tain an  adequate  level  of  income  protec- 
tion while  at  the  same  time  be  an  in- 
centive to  Government  to  keep  supply 
in  line  with  demand  so  the  market  prices 
would  average  above  the  target  prices. 
If  the  Government  through  its  set-aside 
and  acretige  diversion  programs  is  suc- 
cessful, then  there  are  no  deficiency — 
target  priced — payments. 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977 
went  one  step  further  for  grains  with 
the  establishment  of  a  farmer-held  re- 
serve program.  Ehrect  payments  to  grain 
producers  in  the  form  of  storage  pay- 
ments and  interest  waivers  on  loans  were 
made  to  encourage  them  to  hold  grain 
in  reserve  until  the  market  price  reached 
the  release  level.  This  allows  excess  grain 
to  be  pulled  off  the  market  when  It  is 
creating  depressed  prices  and  held  until 
production  can  be  adjusted  or  demand 
increases  sufficiently  to  strengthen  prices 
to  the  release  level. 

This  allows  us  to  protect  the  income 
of  grain  farmers  while  at  the  same  time 
holding  a  sufficient  quantity  in  reserve 
to  meet  variation  due  to  weather. 

So,  over  the  years  commodity  pro- 
grams have  been  altered  as  conditions 
change.  For  most  commodities,  we  have 
gone  from  direct  Government  controls 
of  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  to  programs  that  allow  greater  in- 
dividual freedom  for  farmers  to  make 
decisions  and  for  the  market  to  allocate 
resources. 

Over  the  years  producers  and  consum- 
ers have  benefited  from  programs  that 
provide  protection  to  farmers  from  pro- 
duction and  marketing  uncertainty. 

Farmers  have  benefited  from  the  price 
and  income  protection;  consumers  have 
benefited  from  ample  supplies  of  food 
at  reasonable  prices,  and  our  economy 
has  benefited  from  the  expansion  of  agri- 
cultural exports. 

The  obvious  success  of  these  programs 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  public 
is  evident  by  the  fact  that  the  consum- 
ers in  this  country  pay  only  about  17  per- 
cent of  their  income  for  food.  This  is  the 
lowest  of  any  country  in  the  world.  By 
comparison  the  U.S.S.R.  pays  45  per- 
cent, Japan.  25.5  percent,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, 24.4  percent. 

Ova  comparative  trade  advantage  for 
food  and  fiber  has  long  been  recognized, 
but  its  importance  to  our  economy  has 
never  been  greater  than  now.  This  year 
we  expect  to  seU  nearly  $48  billion  of  ag- 
ricultural products  in  foreign  markets  for 
a  net  agricultural  trade  of  around  $30 
billion. 

This  means  that  net  agriculture  ex- 


ports will  offset  about  one-third  of  our 
oil  Imports  this  year.  Without  agricul- 
tural trade,  our  economy  would  be  in 
even  more  difficulty. 

Unfortimately,  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  reluctance  to  operate  the  pro- 
grams to  sustain  an  economically  healthy 
agricultural  sector.  Rapid  increases  in 
input  costs  without  corresponding  efforts 
to  increase  the  Income  support  frame- 
work nor  adjust  supplies  in  an  effort  to 
get  a  higher  market  price  has  put  farmers 
in  the  most  serious  financial  difficulty 
since  the  1930'8. 

We  have  an  opportunity  this  year  to 
make  adjustments  in  the  farm  legisla- 
tion. With  the  current  budget  con- 
straints, it  is  going  to  be  a  challenge  to 
come  up  with  provisions  which  provide 
market  prices  sufficient  to  allow  our 
farmers  to  operate  at  a  fair  and  reason- 
able return.  We  simply  must  find  the 
most  efficient  way  to  keep  the  agriculture 
economy  strong. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  specific  bill  I 
am  Introducing  today.  As  I  mentioned  in 
my  opening  remarks,  it  contains  six  titles. 
I  would  like  to  briefly  highlight  each. 

TTTLX   I— COTTON 

The  bill  continues  the  market  oriented 
approach  that  has  served  the  cotton  in- 
dustry well  in  recent  years,  while  at  the 
same  time  has  reduced  Government  costs. 

It  is  a  4-year  bill,  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  upland  cotton. 

Loan  rates :  It  continues  the  price  tup- 
port  loans  program  under  which  the  loan 
level  is  set  at  10  to  15  percent  below  the 
average  market  prices  for  cotton  in  both 
the  United  States  and  foreign  markets. 

The  bill  increases  the  minimum  loan 
from  48  to  55  cents  per  pound. 

Target  prices :  Cotton  does  not  have  a 
farmer-held  reserve  program  to  absorb 
stocks  when  prices  are  depressed.  Thus, 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  target  prices 
to  provide  the  same  degree  of  protection. 

Target  prices  have  been  a  part  of  the 
cotton  program  since  1973.  Prior  to  then 
the  direct  Government  expense  for  in- 
come support  to  cotton  farmers  averaged 
around  $800  to  $900  million  per  year. 
Since  target  prices  were  included  there 
has  never  been  a  deficiency  payment. 
This  is  an  indication  to  me  that  the  pro- 
gram is  working  well. 

Target  prices  are  continued  in  the  bill 
with  adjustments  based  on  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  bill  changes  the  cost  from 
a  cost-per-pound  to  a  cost-per-acre 
basis.  This  removes  yield  variability  from 
the  computation. 

Under  the  ciurent  procedure,  the  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  is  included  in  the  com- 
putation. This  results  in  abnormally  high 
cost  per  pound  when  jrields  are  low  and 
low  cost  per  poimd  when  yields  are  high- 
er than  normal.  Basing  the  adjustment 
on  per  acre  cost  will  provide  a  more 
stable  and  reasonable  adjustment  path. 

Special  import  quota :  It  continues  the 
provisions  imder  which  a  special  import 
quota  is  triggered  whenever  the  market 
price  exceeds  130  percent  of  the  average 
market  price  in  the  previous  36  months. 

Since  this  measure  was  enacted  in 
1977,  two  special  quotas  have  been  im- 
posed. Both  have  been  in  the  last  12 
months.  Less  than  15.000  bales  were 
entered  mainly  because  prices  are  usually 


high  because  of  short  sui^lies  relative 
to  demand. 

The  Icxiger  staple  lengths  of  cotton — 
1  Va  Inches  and  up — coming  in  under  the 
special  quota  are  subject  to  a  duty  of 
3.5  cents — drops  to  1.75  cents  in  Janu- 
ary— per  pound.  This  duty  created  con- 
cerns from  the  mUling  Industry  because 
it  added  unexpected  cost.  This  bill  would 
make  imports  under  the  special  quota 
free  of  duty. 

National  program  acreage:  The  na- 
tional program  acreage  concept  is  con- 
tinued in  the  bill.  ITiis  acreage  level  is 
computed  each  year  to  represent  the 
acreage  needed  to  meet  expected  domes- 
tic and  export  demand  and  any  desired 
change  in  stocks.  It  is  then  prorated  to 
individual  farms  based  on  production 
history.  This  level  of  acreage  then 
becomes  the  basis  for  program  par- 
ticipation. 

This  bill  simply  changes  the  date 
which  the  Secretary  must  announce  the 
national  program  acreage  level  from  De- 
cember 15  to  November  1.  This  corre- 
sponds to  the  final  date  for  announce- 
ment of  the  loan  level  and  is  desirable 
s'nce  most  farmers  make  plans  in  the 
fall  for  the  next  year. 

Acreage  set-aside :  Under  current  law 
the  Secretary  has  the  authority  to  es- 
tablish a  set-aside  requirement  and  to 
impose  a  limitation  on  the  acreage  that 
can  be  planted  to  cotton.  The  penalty 
for  noncompliance  is  the  loss  of  eligibil- 
ity for  loans  and  target  price  protection. 
Most  analysts  believe  that  the  set-aside 
is  the  most  cost  effective  way  to  achieve 
an  acreage  adjustment  when  necessary 
because  there  are  no  diflciency  payments 
if  the  progrsun  is  successful  and  market 
prices  strengthen. 

The  current  set-aside  approach  needs 
to  be  improved  because  it  is  based  on 
the  acreage  planted  in  the  same  year 
that  the  set-aride  is  being  imposed. 
Thus  a  farmer  could  actually  expand  his 
plantings  of  cotton — set  aside  the  re- 
quired percentage  based  on  that  planted 
acreage  and  still  be  in  compliance. 

The  bill  changes  the  set-aside  provi- 
sion to  assure  that  the  reduction  imposed 
comes  from  cotton  acreage.  This  is 
achieved  by  specifying  that  the  percent- 
age reduction  must  be  made  from  last 
year's  plantings.  It  also  contains  some 
flexibility  for  the  Secretary  to  make  ad- 
justments to  account  for  normal  crop 
rotation  and  poor  weather  in  the  previ- 
ous year. 

Pa*d  diversion :  The  bill  continues  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  use  a  paid 
acreage  diversion  approach  if  deemed 
necessarj'. 

Offsetting  and  cross-compliance : 
Farmers  were  caught  off  guard  and  in 
many  cases  penalized  by  the  Secretary's 
use  of  cross-compliance  procedures  au- 
thorized imder  the  1977  act.  Offsetting 
compliance  refers  to  the  situation  when 
a  farmer  has  two  farms  and  is  required 
to  be  in  compliance  on  both  farms  to  re- 
ceive program  benefits  on  either.  Cross- 
compliance  refers  to  the  situation  when  a 
farmer  olants  more  than  one  program 
crop  an<i  has  to  be  in  compliance  on  all 
crops  to  be  eligible  for  benefits  on  any 
commodity. 

This  bill  eliminates  these  requirements. 

Seed  cotton  loans:  The  Secretary  has 
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for  several  years  used  his  discretionary 
authority  to  offer  producers  recourse 
loans  on  seed  cotton  prior  to  ginning  and 
marketing  of  cotton.  A  recourse  loan  is 
one  which  must  be  repaid,  that  is,  the  in- 
dividual does  not  have  the  option  of  let- 
ting the  Government  take  over  the  cot- 
ton in  lieu  of  loan  repayment.  The  lat- 
ter tjrpe  loan  is  called  a  nonrecourse  loan 
and  is  the  type  provided  on  regular  cotton 
loans. 

This  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to 
make  seed  cotton  loans. 

Disaster  payments:  Cotton  disaster 
payments  would  be  discontinued  except 
in  those  areas  where  crop  insurance  is 
not  available. 

TITLE    n aiCK 

The  rice  provisions  of  the  bill  will  com- 
plete the  transition  of  the  rice  program 
from  the  acreage  allotment  and  market- 
ing quota  program  to  a  market  oriented 
program  where  all  rice  producers  who 
participate  in  the  program  would  be  eli- 
gible for  program  benefits. 

Under  the  1977  act,  a  farmer  could 
produce  and  market  rice  without  penalty, 
but  only  farmers  with  rice  allotments 
were  eligible  for  program  benefits  and 
then  only  bn  that  produced  on.  the  allot- 
ment acreage. 

Target  prices:  Target  prices  are  con- 
tinued. However,  the  bill  provides  for 
adjustments  based  on  cost  per  acre 
rather  than  cost  per  pound  as  is  the 
case  imder  current  law.  The  remainder  of 
the  adjustment  mechanism  remains  the 
same  as  current  law. 

Rice  loan:  The  rice  loan  level  would 
continue  to  be  based  on  75  percent  of  the 
target  price.  However,  the  bill  raises  the 
fioor  from  $6.31  per  hundredweight  to 
$8.00. 

Acreage  adjustment  mechanism:  The 
bill  terminates  rice  acreage  allotments 
and  replaces  them  with  a  national  pro- 
gram acreage  concept,  which  is  the  same 
as  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains  under 
the  1977  act. 

The  bill  gives  the  Secretary  authority 
to  restrict  price  acreage  by  requiring  rice 
farmers  to  reduce  planting  from  last 
year.  He  also  has  discretion  to  make  fur- 
ther adjustments  to  reflect  normal  crop 
rotation  and  weather. 

Disaster  payments :  Rice  disaster  pay- 
ments would  be  discontinued  except  in 
those  areas  where  crop  Insurance  is  not 
available. 

TTTUE   Xn BOTBEAN8 

The  Government  has  never  been  heav- 
ily involved  in  the  soybean  industry,  with 
the  program  consisting  only  a  loan  rate 
to  help  in  orderly  marketing.  This  title 
continues  that  concept. 

Soybean  loan  rate :  The  bill  establishes 
a  market  price  formula  similar  to  cotton 
to  determine  the  loan  rate.  The  formula 
is  75  percent  of  the  average  Chicago  cash 
price  on  the  preceding  5  years.  The  bill 
also  puts  a  floor  of  $5.02  for  the  loan. 

Prohibitions:  First.  The  Secretary 
shall  not  require  participation  in  any 
production  adjustment  program  for  soy- 
beans or  any  other  commodity  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  price  support 
loans. 

Second.  The  Secretary  may  not  estab- 
lish a  reserve  storage  program  for  soy- 
beans. 


Third.  The  Secretary  may  not  impose 
an  acreage  adjustment  program  for  soy- 
beans. 

TTnX   IV nCBAKCO   PSOTXCnOIf 

Under  existing  law,  if  exports  of  a 
commodity  are  embargoed  because  of 
short  supply  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
increase  the  loan  rate  to  90  percent  of 
parity. 

This  bill  provides  for  compensation  to 
farmers  if  a  partial  embargo  is  imposed 
for  any  other  reason.  There  is  no  com- 
pensation if  there  is  a  total  trade  sus- 
pension or  if  the  exports  to  the  country 
or  area  are  less  than  3  percent  of  total 
U.S.  export  for  the  commodity  em- 
bargoed. 

The  compensation  provided  for  in  the 
bill  under  a  partial  embargo  would  be 
based  on  the  market  prices  just  prior  to 
the  embargo.  A  payment  would  be  made 
on  the  quantity  sold  during  the  embargo 
times  the  difference  between  the  price 
prior  to  the  embargo  and  the  price  for 
which  the  product  was  sold. 

If  a  payment  limitation  is  imposed, 
then  a  farmer  could  receive  a  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loan  equal  to  the  pre- 
embargoed  average  market  price. 

It  also  requires  the  Secretary  to  com- 
pensate firms  for  losses  in  connecticxi 
with  sales  contracts  which  cannot  be 
carried  out  as  a  result  of  the  suspension. 

TIXLE    V EXPOBT   CKEDIT   FUND 

Until  3  years  ago.  USDA  administered 
with  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
funds  and  export  credit  program.  Since 
then  the  administration  has  substituted 
a  loan  guarantee  program. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  export  credit  revolving  fund 
utilizing  repayments  from  previous  ex- 
port credit  loans. 

Furthermore  additional  funds  could 
be  added  through  the  appropriations 
process. 

TITLE    VI — FARM    INCOME   PROTECTION 

The  program  provisi<His  for  each  com- 
modity provide  the  Secretary  with  suffi- 
cient variables  or  poUcy  levers  to  keep 
supply  and  demand  for  agricultural  com- 
modities at  a  level  that  will  provide 
market  prices  where  farmers  can  oper- 
ate at  a  fair  and  reasonable  return. 

This  title  of  the  bill  specifies  the  way 
in  which  Congress  expects  the  Secre- 
tary to  run  the  program. 

The  language  is  as  follows: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  establish 
a  (arm  program  framework  under  which  the 
supply  and  demand  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  lice  will  be  maintained 
at  levels  designed  to  achieve  market  prices 
for  commodities  that  permit  the  producers 
of  such  commodities  to  operate  at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  profit. 

In  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  title, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  utilize  the 
authorities  conferred  upon  him  under  exist- 
ing laws,  including  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  the  commodity  loan  and  purchase  pro- 
grams, producer  storage  reserve  programs, 
and  programs  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  formu- 
late a  specific  program  for  each  year  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  title  during  such 
year  and  publicly  announce  such  program 
not  later  than  March  1.  The  Secretary  shall 
Include  in  such  announcement  the  specific 
authority  he  prc^x>8es  to  utUize,  and  how 
stich  authority  Is  to  be  utUlzed,  In  order  to 


achieve,  during  the  marketing  year  con- 
cerned, a  market  price  for  each  commodity 
named  in  subseetlon  (a)  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  established  (target)  price  for  such 
commodity. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  provides  the 
administration  with  all  the  tools  needed 
to  maintain  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
agricultural  eoKiomy.  If  they  are  used 
properly,  the  result  will  be  achieved  in 
the  marketplace  with  tp'^'mum  cost  to 
Government.* 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 

S.  903.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increased  penal- 
ties for  any  person  convicted  of  using  a 
firearm  to  commit  certain  Federal  crimes 
or  carrying  a  firearm  during  the  com- 
mission of  such  crimes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  904.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  to  pro- 
vide penalties  for  the  assault  or  murder 
of  Presidential  or  Vice  Presidential  staff 
members;  to  the  Committee  an  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

LEGISLATION  RELATIMC  TO  OmnMI  COMMTnXD 

WITH  nazAKMa 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  all  Amer- 
icans were  shocked  by  the  ev«its  of  last 
week.  Once  again,  an  American  political 
leader  was  the  target  of  an  assassin's 
bullet. 

Fortunately,  President  Reagan  and  the 
other  three  victims  of  that  horrible  inci- 
dent survived  and  are  reported  to  be  re- 
covering well.  However,  our  sense  of  out- 
rage and  horror  lingers  mi.  as  w^  it 
should. 

I  am  today  introducing  two  pieces  of 
legislation  that  will  express  our  outrage 
and.  hopefully,  help  to  deter  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  senseless  acts  of  violence. 
The  first  is  an  amendment  to  title  18, 
section  294  of  the  United  States  Code 
that  will  provide  increased  penalties  for 
any  person  convicted  of  using  a  firearm 
or  a  knife  to  oommit  certain  Federal 
crimes  or  carrying  a  firearm  w  a  knife 
during  the  commission  of  such  crimes. 
In  the  case  of  a  first  conviction,  the  in- 
creased penalty  wlU  consist  of  a  manda- 
tory 5  years  imprisonment  in  addition  to 
the  punishment  provided  for  the  com- 
mission of  whatever  felony  or  crime  is 
involved.  A  second  conviction  will  carry 
with  it  an  additional  and  mandatory  !0 
years  imprisonment.  In  the  case  of  a 
third  or  subsequent  conviction,  this  bill 
provides  for  an  additional  and  manda- 
tory 15  years  to  life  imprisonment. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  wake  of  last 
week's  incident,  we  have  heard  the 
predictable  calls  for  strong  gun  control 
legislation.  I  have  never  been  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  of  such  legislaticm.  I  do, 
however,  believe  that  stnnig  and  man- 
datory punitive  measures,  such  as  I  am 
proposing  today,  can  be  an  effective 
deterrent  against  crimes  committed 
through  the  use  of  flrearms. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  an  amendment  to  title  18.  sec- 
tion 1751  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
extend  the  protecticm  of  the  Presidential 
Assassinations  Act  to  staff  members  who 
travel  with  the  President  or  the  Vice 
President  on  official  business.  As  the 
tragedy  that  befell  Presidrait  Reagan's 
press  secretary.  James  Brady  graphically 
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illustrated,  these  staff  members  are  often 
In  danger  equal  to  that  of  the  President 
and  the  law  enforcement  ofBcers  as- 
signed to  protect  him.  I  see  no  reason  to 
exclude  such  staff  members  from  the 
protection  of  the  full  legal  penalties  of 
the  Presidential  assassination  statute. 

The  bill  also  makes  mandatory  the 
sentence  imposed  on  those  Individuals 
convicted  of  violating  the  Presidential 
assassination  statute.  As  in  my  other  bill, 
mandatory  sentencing  means  that  such 
Individuals  are  ineliglbJe  for  parole, 
probationary  or  suspended  sentencing. 
They  will  serve  out  the  full  term  of  the 
sentence  imposed  by  law. 

Mr.  President,  our  feelings  of  cold  rage 
at  the  attempted  assassination  of  the 
President  should  not  diminish  in  the 
coming  months,  but  should  be  broad- 
ened to  include  all  acts  of  murderous 
vlolmce  taking  place  daily  in  our  soci- 
ety. In  a  recent  column,  George  Will 
suggested  that  such  feelings  of  rage 
about  assaults  on  the  social  order  "not 
only  are  justified  but  are  Indispensible  to 
civilization."  Mandatory  sentencing  is 
one  way  to  express  our  rage,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  strong  deterrent  to  such  tragic 
crimes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
measures.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
8.  905.  A  Wll  to  require  the  inspection 
of  imported  meat  and  meat  food  prod- 
ucts, to  require  the  grading  of  meat  and 
meat  food  products,  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  label- 
ing system  for  meat  and  meat  food  prod- 
ucts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

MZAT    IMSPSCnON,    GRADING,    AND    LABELING 
ACT     OF     1981 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill,  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion, Grading,  and  Labeling  Act  of  1981, 
which  would  require  the  inspection  and 
grading  erf  imported  meat  and  meat  food 
products.  It  would  further  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  a 
labeling  system  for  meat  and  meat  food 
products. 

In  a  recent  trip  to  South  America,  I 
had  the  opportimity  to  visit  the  meat- 
packing Industry  and  government  inspec- 
tion system  in  Argentina,  a  large  meat 
exporter,  and  saw  what  a  helter-skelter 
system  they  have.  In  that  country,  they 
do  not  have  meat  inspectors  in  the 
plants  at  all  times,  and  their  overall  in- 
spection system  is  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  Yet,  we  import 
meat  from  all  around  the  world  and  have 
no  additional  inspection  of  this  meat. 
Why  .".hould  domestically  produced  meat 
have  to  meet  rigid  inspection  require- 
m«its  while  we  import  poorly  inspected 
or  noninspected  meat  from  other  coun- 
tries? 

The  bin  I  am  introducing  today  will 
address  this  problem.  The  bill,  by  amend- 
ing the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act, 
would  require  that: 

First.  All  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses, 
meat  or  meat  food  iMX)ducts  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  buf- 
falo, or  other  equines  capable  of  human 


consumption  be  inspected  at  the  port  of 
entry  into  the  United  States; 

Second.  Any  meat  products,  or  proc- 
essed meat,  either  be  inspected,  or  if  it 
cannot  easily  be  inspected,  be  labeled  as 
uninspected  imported  meat; 

Third.  Any  meat  that  does  not  pass 
inspection  be  labeled  as  inspected  and 
condemned,  with  the  option  of  permit- 
ting its  entry  for  use  as  fertilizer  or  for 
sinxilar  purposes; 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
establish  a  fee  on  imported  meat  and 
meat  food  products  to  cover  the  costs  of 
such  inspection,  certification,  testing, 
and  labeling,  and  that  the  Secretary 
would  also  be  empowered,  if  the  fees  are 
not  paid,  to  revoke  the  importer's  privi- 
lege to  import  meat; 

Fifth.  All  meat  inspected  under  this 
act  be  labeled  as  either  domestic  or  im- 
ported, any  meat  food  products  contain- 
ing imported  meat  be  labeled  as  con- 
taining imported  meat,  and  all  imported 
meat  labeled  also  indicating  the  country 
of  origin — these  labels  remaining  on  the 
product  until  it  reaches  the  final  con- 
simfier;  and 

Sixth.  Imported  meat  be  graded  as 
prime,  choice,  standard  or  utility. 

The  purpose  for  introducing  this  leg- 
islation is  to  insure  that  all  meat  and 
meat  products  available  to  the  American 
consumer  be  subject  to  similar  inspec- 
tion, labeling,  and  grading  requirements. 
It  is  important  that  the  American  con- 
simiers  have  high-quality  meat  products 
and  also  that  they  be  well-informed 
about  the  quality  and  grade  of  meat  they 
are  purchasing.  This  bill  would  provide 
this  without  additional  cost  to  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  as  the  meat  exporter  must  pay 
for  the  cost  of  inspection. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  measure.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  legislation  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

S.  005 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Meat  Inspection, 
Grading,  and  Labeling  Act  of  1981". 

INSPECTION    OP    IMPORTED    MEATS 

Sec.  2.  Section  20(a)  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  620  (a) )  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "No"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (4),  no",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3), 
no  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses,  meat  or 
meat  food  products  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  horses,  mules,  buffalo,  or  other 
equines  which  are  capable  of  use  as  human 
food  may  be  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
unless  tests  have  been  conducted,  at  the 
point  of  entry  Into  the  United  States, 
on  such  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses,  and 
meat  and  meat  food  products.  Including  the 
Internal  organs  of  the  animals  from  which 
such  articles  came,  to  determine  whether 
such  articles  (A)  contain  any  substance 
which  would  be  prohibited  under  this  Act 
11  found  In  a  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat 
or  meat  food  product  of  any  animal 
(referred  to  above  In  this  paragraph)  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  and  capable  for 
use  as  human  food,  or  (B)  contain  a  level  of 
any  substance  which  Is  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  level  which  would  be  permitted 
under  this  Act  in  a  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass. 


meat  or  meat  food  product  of  any  animal 
(referred  to  above  In  this  paragraph)  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  and  capable  for 
use  as  human  food. 

(3)  Any  meat  food  product  consisting  in 
whole  or  In  part  of  meat  from  any  animal 
named  in  paragraph  (2)  which  was  processed 
and  packaged  outside  the  United  States  may 
be  imported  Into  the  United  States  without 
having  been  subjected  to  the  tests  required 
under  paragraph  (2)  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  conducting  of  such  tests  is 
Impracticable.  Any  such  meat  food  product 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  shall  bear 
labeling  In  accordance  with  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  which  Indicates  that 
such  meat  food  product  has  been  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  without  having  been 
subjected  to  the  tests  described  In  paragraph 
(2). 

"(4)  Any  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat 
or  meat  food  product  which  Is  tested  under 
paragraph  (2)  and  found  to  be  adulterated 
may  be  imported  *.nto  the  United  States  if — 

"(A)  such  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat 
or  meat  food  product  is  labeled,  marked, 
stamped,  or  tagged  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Secretary  as  'Inspected 
and  condemned';  and 

"(B)  such  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat 
or  meat  food  product  Is  destroyed  for  food 
purposes  and  Is  distributed  or  sold  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary only  for  use  as  fertilizer  or  other  simi- 
lar purposes. 

"(6)  (A)  The  Secretary  shsai  prescribe  such 
assessments  and  fees  on  imported  meat  and 
meat  food  products  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  costs  of  inspections,  certifi- 
cations, testing,  and  labeling  (or  other  mar- 
keting)   required  under  this  section. 

"(B)  In  establishing  the  level  or  rate  of 
assessments  and  fees  to  be  imposed  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  volume  of  exports,  the 
value  thereof,  and  such  other  factors  as  he 
deems  appropriate  in  order  to  achieve  a  fair 
and  equitable  alloeatlon  of  such  assessments 
and  fees  among  exporters. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  suspend  or  revoke 
the  privilege  of  any  person  or  plant  to  export 
meat  or  meat  food  products  to  the  United 
States  If  such  person  falls  to  pay  the  assess- 
ments or  fees  for  which  he  is  responsible 
under  this  section.". 

MANDATORY    LABELING    STSTEM 

Sec.  3.  Section  7  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  (21  U.S.C.  607)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

••(f)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
system  for  the  labeling  of  all  carcasses,  parts 
of  carcasses,  meat  or  meat  food  products  of 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules, 
buffalo,  or  other  equines  which  are  inspected 
under  this  Act.  Such  system  shall  require 
that — 

"(A)(1)  except  as  provided  In  subclause 
(11).  all  such  articles  which  originate  In  the 
United  States  bear  labeling  indicating  that 
such  articles  are  'domestic',  and  all  such  arti- 
cles which  originate  In  a  country  other  than 
the  United  States  bear  labeling  Indicating 
that  such  articles  are  'imported';  and 

'•(11)  any  meat  food  product  containing 
Imported  meat  bear  labeling  clearly  indicat- 
ing that  such  product  contains  Imported 
meat; 

"(B)  the  labeling  of  all  such  articles  un- 
der clause  (A)  Indicate  the  country  of  origin 
of  the  Imported  meat  or  the  Imported  meat 
contained  in  the  article. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that  the 
labeling  required  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
be  affixed  to  a  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat 
or  meat  product  at  the  time  of  Inspection  of 
such  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat  or  meat 
food  product  under  this  Act.  If  any  person 
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other  than  the  ultimate  consumer  divides  a 
carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat  or  meat  food 
product  or  breaks  a  package  or  container 
containing  a  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat 
or  meat  food  product  and  such  carcass,  part 
of  a  carcass,  meat,  meat  food  product,  pack- 
age, or  container  bears  labeling  as  required 
by  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  such  person  shall  affix 
labeling,  as  provided  in  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary,  to  each  piece  of  such  carcass, 
part  of  a  carcass,  meat  or  meat  food  product 
or  to  each  package  or  container  In  which  any 
such  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat  or  meat 
food  product  is  placed  to  provide  the  infor- 
mation required  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

MANDATOBT  GRADING  BEQUtBED 

Sec.  4.  Section  203(h)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1622(h))  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(h)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  except  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  required  to  use  the  service  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(2)  (A)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (1). 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  and  carry  out  a 
system  for  grading  the  quality  of  imported 
carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses,  and  meat  and 
meat  food  products  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  horses,  mules,  buffalo,  and  other 
equines  which  are  capable  of  use  as  human 
food.  Such  system  shall  provide  for  the  fol- 
lowing grades:  (1)  prime,  (11)  choice,  (HI) 
standard,  (Iv)  utility,  and  (v)  such  other 
grades  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
establish. 

"(B)   For  purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  the  term  'meat  food  product'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  In  section  l(j)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Act;  and 

"(11)  the  term  'capable  of  use  as  human 
food'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section  I 
(k)  of  such  Act.".9 


tlonal  defense  stockpile  established  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  PlUng  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b)  which  have 
been  determined  to  be  excess  to  the  ciirrent 
requirements  of  the  stockpile  in  the  follow- 
ing quantities: 

( 1 )  1 ,000,000  p>ounds  of  iodine. 

(2)  1,500,000  carats  of  industrial  diamonds 
crushing  bort. 

(3)  710,253  pounds  of  mercuric  oxide. 

(4)  50,000  flasks  of  mercury. 

(5)  6,000,000  pounds  of  mica,  muacovlte 
splittings. 

(6)  25,000  pounds  of  mica,  phlogoplte 
splittings. 

(7)  139,500.000  troy  ounces  of  sliver. 

Sec.  4.  Any  acquisition  using  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  authorization  of  section 
2,  and  any  disposal  under  the  authority  of 
section  3,  shall  be  carried  out  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (60  U.S.C. 
98  et  seq.). 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Levin)  (by  request)  : 
8.  906.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  trans- 
actions involving  the  acquisition  and  dis- 
posal of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
for  the  national  defense  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

STBATEGIC  AND  CRITICAL  MATEBIALS  TRANSACTION 
AUTHOBIZATION     ACT     OP      1981 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  for  himself  and  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  certain  transactions  involving 
the  acquisition  and  disposal  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  for  the  national 
defense  stockpile. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
of  the  legislation  and  explaining  its  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  906 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Transaction  Authorization 
Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $2,140,000,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
under  section  6(a)  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98e(a)). 

Sec.  3.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized 
to  dispose  of  materials  now  held  In  the  na- 


Oenebal  Sebvices  Administkation. 

Washington,  DC.  March  19. 1981. 
Hon.  George  Bdsh, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with for  referral  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee Is  a  draft  bill  prepared  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  that  would  author- 
ize disposal  of  various  materials  from  the 
National  Defense  Stockpile,  and  authorize 
appropriation  of  the  disposal  proceeds  for 
the  acquisition  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials for  the  stockpile. 

The  quantities  of  materials  for  the  dis- 
posals have  been  determined  to  be  excess  to 
stockpile  needs. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vised that  there  axe  no  objections  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  legislative  proposal  to  the 
Congress  and  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  President's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Rat  Kline, 
Acting  Administrator. 0 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jepsen)  : 
SJ.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  auth- 
orize and  request  the  President  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  September  20  through 
26,  1981  as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

NATIONAL    CTSnC    FIBROSIS    WEEK 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  take  great 
pride  in  introducing  a  resolution  that  will 
touch  the  lives  of  thousands  of  American 
infants,  children,  and  young  adults  whose 
lives  are  being  destroyed  by  a  disease 
called  cystic  fibrosis.  This  resolution  is 
very  simple  in  concept — it  authorizes  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  third  week  of 
September  of  this  year  as  "National  Cys- 
tic Fibrosis  Week" — but  its  impact  will 
be  felt  in  ways  that  few  of  us  who  have 
never  experienced  the  pain  and  trauma 
associateid  with  this  disease  could  under- 
stand. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  I  feel  a  deep  and  personal 
responsibility  to  these  young  people  to 
build  on  the  good  work  that  we  initiated 
last  year  with  the  passage  of  a  similar 
resolution.  By  setting  aside  another  spe- 
cial week  devoted  to  the  problems  and 
needs  of  those  afflicted  with  CF,  we  can 
facilitate  efforts  to  bring  their  message 
to  the  forefront  of  the  publics  attention. 
It  is  only  by  developing  a  base  of  know- 


ledge and  understanding  through  public 
education  activities,  that  we  can  realize 
the  dream  of  the  conquest  of  cystic 
fibrosis. 

During  the  past  few  years,  many  of  us 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  leg- 
islation designed  to  support  research 
into  the  many  aspects  of  cystic  fibrosis. 
Although  medical  science  has  not  yet 
found  a  cure  or  long-term  control  for 
CF,  advances  in  medications,  thra'apy. 
and  diagnostic  procedures  have  extend- 
ed the  life  expectancy  of  people  with 
cystic  fibrosis  from  10  years  to  21. 

The  disease  is  still  fatal,  but  the  pe- 
riods of  relative  good  health  have  been 
greatly  Increased,  thereby  allowing  the 
person  with  CP  to  live  a  more  normal 
life.  Research  must  continue,  but  this 
will  be  possible  only  if  resources  are 
made  available  through  public  and  pri- 
vate support. 

Last  summer  I  was  privileged  to  have 
working  on  my  staff  a  young  intern  by 
the  name  of  Keith  Jones  who  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  cystic  fibrosis.  Not 
only  was  Keith  a  hard  worker,  but  he 
was  an  inspiring  example  of  a  human 
being  who  always  managed  to  find  the 
positive  side  of  life  and  planned  ahead 
for  the  future.  It  is  with  regret  that  I 
have  to  report  now  that  Keith  did  not 
live  to  fulfill  some  of  the  dreams  that  he 
had.  His  Uf e  ended  earlier  this  year,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who  knew 
him  will  ever  forget  the  way  he  touched 
all  our  lives. 

The  resolution  that  I  am  introducing 
today  does  not  require  a  commitment  of 
Federal  funds.  It  provides  only  a  mech- 
anism by  which  the  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  and  other  concerned  citizens 
can  rrinforce  their  public  education  ef- 
forts. Last  year,  the  foundation  used 
the  OMJOrtunity  afforded  by  National 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Week  to  disseminate  in- 
formation about  the  disease  to  people 
all  over  the  country  through  an  intense 
media  campaign  and  special  pubUc  edu- 
cation activities.  The  project  was  a  great 
success,  but  it  was  only  a  beginning.  Ig- 
norance continues  to  prevail  to  the  det- 
riment of  those  who  have  the  disease 
and  those  who  have  yet  to  be  bom  with 
this  genetic  defect. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  Uke  to  take 
this  opportimity  to  request  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  the  battle  to  fight 
cystic  fibrosis  by  cosponsoring  this  reso- 
lution. Many  thousands  of  American 
children  and  young  adults  afflicted  with 
this  terrible  disease  have  everything  to 
gain. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  some  information  about 
cystic  fibrosis  which  was  provided  by  the 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Fact  Sheet) 

Crsnc  Fibrosis:   The  Disxasx  avd  thk 

POVNOATIOM 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  ttoe  Cyatlc  Fi- 
brosis Foundation  has  been  the  leading  force 
In  tha  tjattle  against  cysUc  Obnosto  (CF). 
Although  significant  progress  has  been  made 
toward  Improved  clinical  and  psychological 
management  of  CF  patients,  tbla  dlseaae,  tba 
xooat  conunon  genetic  klUer  of  obUdren  and 
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jrouivg  adults  in  America,  rcmalne  »  mystery. 
M  praaent,  there  are  no  Itnown  means  of  cur*, 
control,  to  prevent  cystic  fibrosis.  Further- 
more, there  is  no  workable  otethod  of  Idenitl- 
fylng  carriers  of  the  CP  geneiUc  trait. 

Deoplte  these  facts,  the  outlook  for  those 
affected  by  CP  has  steadily  Improved. 
Through  the  dlUgenA  effbrts  of  the  banctful 
of  parents,  friends,  and  physicians  who 
founded  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  PoundaUon  In 
1966,  as  veil  as  the  thousands  of  people  who 
have  become  Involved  since  that  time,  CF  Is 
beginning  to  gain  attention  and  support  fracn 
both  government  ajid  private  sectors.  The 
best  measxire  of  their  success  has  been  the 
doubling  of  the  life  expectancy  of  children 
bom  with  CP  during  the  last  decade.  Even 
with  this  progrees.  half  the  children  bom  this 
year  with  OP  will  not  live  p<ist  the  age  of  21. 

WH.^T  IS  CTsnc  rnaosis  and  what  is  its 

IMPACT? 

Cystic  fibrosis  Is  a  chronic,  degenerative 
genotlc  disease  Involving  the  lungs  and  the 
digestive  organs,  as  well  as  otho'  major 
organs,  of  the  body.  It  causes  intermittent 
but  progressive  deblUtatl(»i  and  eventual 
premature  deaith.  R  Is  characterized  by  a 
severe  cough,  extreme  shortness  of  breath, 
malnutrition,  growth  retardation,  and  res- 
piratory and  heart  failure.  CF  requires  dally, 
time-consuming,  expensive  treatment  In- 
volving bath  physical  therapy  and  multiplic- 
ity of  medication.  The  continued  need  for 
care  and  the  knowledge  of  early  death  cause 
emotional  stress  and  severe  financial  strain 
on  patient  sind  family  members,  and  drain 
the  services  and  resources  of  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

CP  Is  the  most  common,  presently  Incur- 
able. Inherited  disorder  in  the  Caucasian 
population.  The  disease  Is  genetically  trans- 
mitted; when  both  parents  carry  the  gene, 
each  child  has  a  one  In  four  chance  of  hav- 
ing CP,  a  two  In  four  chance  that  he  or  she 
will  be  a  symptomless  carrier,  and  a  one  In 
four  chance  to  be  unaffected.  When  only  one 
parent  carries  the  gene,  none  of  the  children 
will  have  CP.  but  each  child  has  a  50-fiO 
chance  of  being  a  carrier.  According  to  cur- 
rent population  data,  approximately  10  mil- 
lion Americans  are  asymptomatic  carriers  of 
the  CP  trait,  and  between  175.000  and  200,000 
carriers  are  believed  to  be  bom  every  year. 

It  Is  estimated  that  cystic  fibrosis  occurs 
once  every  1.600  to  2.500  live  Caucanan  births. 
It  is  also  found  In  non-Caucasian  popula- 
tions, but  with  less  frequency.  There  are 
about  1,600  new  cases  per  year  In  the  United 
States.  Patient  Information  Is  available  from 
the  Cystic  Fibrosis  PoundaUon-supported  CP 
Patient  Registry,  which  follows  patients 
treated  In  over  120  CPF-deslgnated  medical 
facilities — about  13.000  patients.  The  CPF 
estimates  that  there  are  at  least  that  many 
Individuals  outside  this  system  who  are  un- 
diagnosed, misdiagnosed,  or  being  treated  by 
a  physician  who  Is  not  presently  Involved 
with  the  CPP  Centers  network. 

WHAT  AU  THB  COSTS  OF  CT8TIC  FIBBOSIS? 

The  annual  cost  of  care  for  the  person  with 
CP  U  extremely  high  Estimates  of  cost  of 
care  for  young  adult  patients  exceed  $17,000 
per  year,  with  some  Individual  expenditures 
at  »50.000  to  HOO.OOO  annually  In  the  termi- 
nal years.  Costs  vary  among  patients  because 
the  seventy  of  the  disorder  Itself  varies  from 
patient  to  patient,  along  with  the  stage  of 
the  disease  from  diagnosis  to  death.  Even  In 
those  Instances  where  costs  of  health  care  are 
lower,  they  still  constitute  a  severe  financial 
burden  for  the  tiatlent  and  his  or  her  family. 
Considering  that  there  are  from  13,000  to 
30.000  patients  with  CP,  It  Is  estimated  that, 
nationally,  the  medical  costs  for  caring  for 
CP  patients  exceed  $150  mlUlon  per  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  costs  are 
only  direct  patient  care  charges  and  do  not 
Include  socioeconomic  costs  due  to  early 
dewth,  tmemployment.  or  undsremDloyment. 


which  exceed  $600  million  annually.  Many 
Individuals  or  families  affected  by  CP  are 
unable  to  secure  health  insurance  and  must 
tum  to  public  assistance  for  health  care. 

WHAT     IS    TH«     CTSnC     rtBSOSIS     FOtTKDATlON? 

The  origin  of  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Founda- 
tion (CPP)  can  be  traced  to  1956  with  the 
creation  and  organization  of  the  National 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foundation.  Parents 
and  families  of  CP  patients,  located  In  six 
areas  of  the  country,  had  already  organized 
locally  to  publicize  the  plight  of  those  with 
the  disease,  to  raise  funds,  usually  for  the 
support  of  local  clinics,  and  to  share  personal 
experiences  about  their  afDlcted  children. 

Representatives  from  the  fIx  geographic 
areas  met  In  New  York  City  In  1966  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  forming  a  national 
foundation  committed  to  finding  a  cure  or 
preventive  measures  for  CP.  What  emerged 
from  that  meeting  was  an  organization  dedi- 
cated primarily  to  research  and  education, 
which  all  recognized  was  the  only  hope  for 
control  of  the  disease. 

Since  that  time,  the  Foundation  has  gr'jwn 
and  developed  Into  one  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ing voluntary  health  organizations.  Although 
its  program  structure  and  administration 
have  changed  significantly  over  time.  Its 
goals  have  remained  essentially  the  same. 
The  mission  of  the  CPP  is  directed  toward 
ultimately  achieving  a  cure  or  control  for 
CF  by  means  of  basic  biological  research  and 
clinical  studies,  and  for  Improving  care  for 
those  with  the  disease  through  support  of 
a  network  of  over  120  Centers  across  the 
country.  The  Poundattc»i  promotes  and  sup- 
ports education  programs  designed  to  al- 
leviate the  suffering  of  CP  patients,  while  Im- 
plementing courses  of  action  concerned  with 
the  personal  and  societal  Impact  of  the 
disease.  Although  the  primary  target  is  cystic 
fibrosis,  the  Foundation  activities  embrace  a 
concern  for  other  diseases  as  they  relate  to 
cystic  fibrosis. 

WHAT  IS  THE  STATE  OF  THE  SCIXMCE  IN  CF? 
WHAT  ABE  THE  HEALTH  CARE  ACHIEVEMENTS, 
OPPORTUNITIES  AND  CONSTRAINTS? 

Cystic  fibrosis  is  presently  incurable.  It  is 
believed  to  be  caused  by  an  Inborn  error  of 
metabolism,  the  basic  chemical  nature  of 
which  Is  not  yet  understood.  No  reliable  ob- 
jective technique  has  been  developed  to  iden- 
tify the  genetic  defect  in  either  parents  or 
siblings.  In  addition,  there  is  no  medical  pro- 
cedure available  to  detect  CP  in  an  unlKsm 
child,  and  newborn  screening  for  early  diag- 
nosis is  plagued  by  many  problems. 

Due  to  Improvements  in  treatment  meth- 
ods and  care  in  recent  years,  however,  the 
prognosis  for  patients  with  CP  has  changed. 
An  increasing  number  of  children  with  CP 
are  surviving  into  their  teens  and  twenties. 
Dita  from  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Patient  Regis- 
try indicate  that  the  median  survival  time 
for  a  child  bom  in  1968  was  11.2  years — a 
figure  which,  based  on  life-table  study  pro- 
jections. Increased  to  21  years  for  an  infant 
born  in  1978.  About  half  of  the  individuals 
with  CP  die  between  10  and  20  years  of  age. 

Despite  improvements  In  the  management 
of  CP  patients  during  the  last  two  decades, 
some  aspects  of  the  disease  have  been  defined 
only  recently,  and  in  other  areas,  virtually 
no  new  knowledge  has  surfaced.  Not  only  is 
there  a  lack  of  basic  scientific  information, 
but  also  the  environment  for  CP  research  is 
currently  limited  by  a  number  of  resource 
deficiencies,  including: 

A  shortage  of  trained  scientists  and  inves- 
tigators committed  to  the  study  of  cystic 
fibrosis; 

The  al}sence  of  adequate,  long-term  stable 
funding,  particularly  from  the  government 
sector: 

A  lack  of  materials  (I.e..  tissue  samples, 
animal  models,  etc.)  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  research;  and 


An  Inadequate  cystic  fibrosis  data  base. 
Including  patient  characteristics  and  clinical 
data. 

Therefore,  significant  progress  in  improv- 
ing the  clinical  management  of  patients  with 
CP  is  not  likely  to  occur  In  the  future  with- 
out a  major  commitment  to  research.  With 
such  a  commitment,  current  research  oppor- 
tunities offer  promise  for  advances  in  pre- 
vention of  cystic  fibrosis,  early  accurate  diag- 
nosis, and  prevention  and  treatment  ol  pul- 
monary, cardiac,  and  gastrolntestlaal  com- 
plications of  cystic  fibrosis. # 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
s.  aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  HATriELD)  waa 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  23,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  special  valuation 
of  farm  property  for  purposes  of  the 
estate  tax. 

S.    35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  25,  a  bill 
to  amend  tit'e  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  a  new  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram for  persons  who  enlist,  reenlist,  or 
otherwise  enter  the  Armed  Forces  after 
December  31,  1980,  and  a  career  service 
person's  educational  assistance  program, 
and  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  an  educational  leave 
of  absence  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

S.    46 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
WEis  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  46,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  permit  present  and  former  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Government  to  re- 
ceive civil  service  annuity  credit  for  re- 
tirement purposes  for  periods  of  military 
service  to  the  United  States  as  was  cov- 
ered by  social  security,  regardless  of  eli- 
gibility for  social  security  benefits. 

8.  }42 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
142.  a  bill  to  increase  the  ttmount  of  the 
exemption  of  certain  interest  and  divi- 
dend income  from  taxation,  and  to  make 
permanent  the  exemption  of  interest 
from  taxation. 

S.  144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  iMr.  Boschwitz), 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
144,  a  bill  to  encourage  exports  by  facili- 
tating the  formation  and  operation  of  ex- 
port trading  companies,  export  trade  as- 
sociations, and  the  expansion  of  export 
trade  services  generally. 

S.    253 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
255.  a  bill  to  amend  the  patent  law  to 
restore  the  term  of  the  patent  grant  for 
the  period  of  time  that  nonpatient  regu- 
latory requirements  prevent  the  market- 
ing of  a  patented  product. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwatu,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
259,  a  bUl  to  repeal  the  earnings  ceiling 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  all  bene- 
ficiaries age  65  and  older. 

S.    387 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  287,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  a  system  of  capital  recovery 
for  investment  in  plant  and  equipment, 
and  to  encourage  economic  growth  and 
modernization  through  increased  capital 
investment  and  expanded  employment 
opportunities. 

S.    441 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoREN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  441.  a  bill  to  provide  limited  assistance 
by  the  armed  services  to  civilian  drug  en- 
forcement agencies. 

S.    447 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 

Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  447,  a  bill  to 
redesignate  the  days  on  which  Washing- 
ton's Birthday.  Memorial  Day.  and 
Columbus  Day  are  celebrated  to  make 
each  such  day  a  legal  public  hohday. 

S.    451 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  451:  a  bill  to 
require  F^eral  agencies  to  take  steps 
to  mitigate  losses  of  United  States  agri- 
cultural land  caused  by  Federal  pro- 
grams or  actions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   491 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  491,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  death  benefits  to  survivors  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  officers  and 
firefighters,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    492 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  492.  a 
bill  to  increase  the  income  tax  exclusion 
of  dividends  and  interest  received  by 
individuals. 

S.   406 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  496.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977. 

8.    597 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  , 
and  the  Senator  frwn  Minnesota  (Mr! 
DuRENBERGER)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
ot  S.  597,  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  position 


of  elevator  operator  in  the  Senate  office 
buildings. 

B.  eta 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  613,  a  bill  to  amend  section  1951  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  643 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  643,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  explicitly  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  social  security  benefits  from  tax- 
able inc(Mne. 

8.    667 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mztzxitbaum) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  667,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  ex- 
tend medicaid  eligibihty  to  certain  low- 
income  pregnant  women  and  newborn 
children. 

S.  T34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Armstrong)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chapee),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
<Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana CMi.  Lugar)  .  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias).  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
cher), the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Moynihan),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Lxaht),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Hataka- 
WA),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Boschwitz)  .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmttt)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  734.  an  original 
bill  to  encourage  exports  by  facilitating 
the  formation  and  operation  of  export 
trading  companies,  export  trade  asso- 


ciations, and  the  expansion  of  export 
trade  services  generally. 

8.  SST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  ww 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  857,  a  bill 
to  impose  quantitative  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  lamb  meat. 

8.  858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durznbergkr,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tnum- 
MOND),  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  858,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  estate  tax 
equity  for  family  farms  and  other  en- 
terprises, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLTTTIOM    29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  .  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter), the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Oaui)  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
EIast)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Soutii  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Abonok)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29. 
a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  calendar  week  be- 
ginning with  the  first  Sunday  in  June  of 
each  year  as  "National  Garden  Week." 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    64 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hzihz.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was  added 
as  a  cospcxisor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 54,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
tect the  people  of  the  United  States 
against  excessive  governmental  burdens 
and  unsound  fiscal  and  mmetary  poli- 
cies by  limiting  total  outlays  of  the 
Government. 

SENATE    RXSOLtrnON    97 

At  the  request  of  Vii.  Proxmikx,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  97,  a  bill  establishing  a 
maximum  number  of  fuU-time  Senate 
employees  and  prohibiting  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  office  buildings  for  the 
Senate. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 16— CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION TO  DECLARE  FAIR  HOUS- 
ING MONTH 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr.  Proxmixx,  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  Metzenbaum)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  16 

Whereas  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  guarantee  to  every  cltlaen  \i» 
right  of  equal  access  to  housing,  and 

Whereas  this  right  and  the  responslbUltles 
attendant  on  It  are  set  forth  in  the  Na- 
tional Pair  Housing  Law.  Title  Vm  of  tfae 
1968  (71  vu  Righu  Act:  and 

Whereas  every  year  since  1968  the  Month 
of  April  has  been  set  aakle  each  year  for 
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coocbmemorkUoo  of  the  Fair  Houfliag  Law; 
now,  tberefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Senate  ithe  House  of 
Representatives  concurring)  Recognizee  the 
month  oi  April  as  Fair  Housing  Month  and 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
hereby  rededlc*te  itself  to  the  promulga- 
tion and  practice  of  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Pair  Housing  Law  so  that  fsJr  hous- 
ing will  become  a  right  that  can  be  realized 
by  every  American. 

rAI>    ROCSING    MONTH 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  April 
marks  the  13th  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  fair  housing  law.  title 
vni  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 

April  4  also  marks  the  13th  anniver- 
sary of  the  tragic  death  of  a  great  leader 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  and  winner 
of  the  Nobel  peace  prize.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

The  concurrent  resolution  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  on  behalf  of  several  of  my 
colleagues  recognizes  the  month  of  April 
as  "Pair  Housing  Month"  and  recommits 
the  Congress  to  the  goals  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968. 

Title  Vin  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  pro- 
hibits discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental 
of  housing  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  or  sex.  Over  80 
percent  of  the  Nation's  housing  stock  Is 
subject  to  the  fair  housing  law.  while 
the  remainder  is  covered  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1866  with  respect  to  racial 
discrimination. 

Title  Vm,  while  espousing  the  goal  of 
equal  access  to  housing,  lacks  an  en- 
forcement mechanism  to  provide  the 
means  for  eliminating  unlawful  discrim- 
InatiOTi  in  housing  in  the  United  States. 
Because  of  this  anachronism  In  the 
law,  I.  along  with  Senators  Metzenbaum, 
KnraxDY,  Weicker,  Glenn,  Tsongas, 
Proxmike,  Moynihan,  Leahy,  and  Biden 
have  again  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  a  speedy  administrative  hearing 
process  for  housing  discrimination  com- 
plaints. This  process  avoids  further  clog- 
ging tlie  courts  and  is  available  at  mini- 
mal cost  to  both  parties. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  am- 
ply docimiented  in  the  6  days  of  hearings 
last  year  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
the  Constitution  and  in  8  days  of  hear- 
ings by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
and  Constitutional  Rights. 

A  companion  fair  housing  bill  passed 
the  House  in  June  of  last  year  by  an 
overwhelming  bipartisan  margin  of  310 
to  95. 

My  colleagues  and  I  who  have  rein- 
troduced the  Pair  Housing  Amendments 
Act,  S.  570,  are  hopeful  that  the  biU  wUl 
have  expeditious  acUon  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  so  that  we  may 
have  ample  time  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
i^n  ^P°rtant  civU  rights  legls- 

Enforcement  powers  for  housing  dis- 
crimination complaints  have  been  en- 
^T^.^^  ^^^  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Department  in  1964 

n,J^^;,^"%  ^^  ^^  ^3  y«^s  Jat«r-  with 

afth  CivU  Rights  Act  to  make  its 
promise  of  equal  access  to  housin*  for 
all  Americans  a  reall^. 


I 


If  our  civil  rights  history  has  taught 
us  nothing  else,  it  has  taught  us  that 
justice  is  poorly  served,  or  not  served 
at  all,  where  civil  rights  are  guaranteed 
and  the  means  to  attain  those  rights  are 
denied  or  frustrated. 

We  need  only  recall  the  travesty  that 
poll  taxes  and  literacy  tests  for  decades 
made  of  black  peoples'  constitutionally 
guaranteed  right  to  vote. 

Today,  less  obvious  but  equally  effec- 
tive barriers  stand  between  the  right  of 
all  people  to  equal  access  to  housing  and 
their  ability  to  achieve  equal  access. 
Equal  access  to  justice  in  this  country  is 
a  question  that  transcends  political  con- 
siderations. Justice  is  not  liberal  or  con- 
servative. Justice  Is  justice.  I  would  hope 
that  my  Senate  colleagues  share  this 
view  and  will  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
S.  570  and  moving  that  legislation  quick- 
ly through  this  body. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  109-^UBMIS- 
SION  OP  A  RESOLUTION  DESIG- 
NATING  NATIONAL   MIME   WEEK 

Mr.  D'AMATO  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.   109 

Resolved,  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  show  Its  support  and  appreciation  by 
proclaiming  April  1  through  April  7  as 
National  Mime  Week  in  memory  of  the 
distinguished  American  performer  Claude 
Klpnis. 

NATIONAI.    MIME 


•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  Na- 
tional Mime  Week  was  conceived  3  years 
ago  by  a  group  of  mime  performers  in 
Los  Angeles.  Senator  Hatakawa  of  Cali- 
fornia first  Introduced  this  resolution  at 
that  time  at  the  request  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Mime  Guild.  That  year.  Red 
Skelton  flew  to  Washington  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  first  official  ceremonies 
marking  Mime  Week.  This  year's  Wash- 
ington celebration  is  coordinated  and 
directed  by  Mr.  Joe  Jeff  of  the  Wonder 
Co.,  and  Mr.  Gary  Young  of  Archaesus 
Productions.  On  behalf  of  all  the  talented 
performers  of  mime,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest support  for  the  resolution  desig- 
nating National  Mime  Week.* 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 
sTJBcoMMrmne    on    intebnationai.    finance 

AND   MONETABT    POUCT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  anounce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Pinance  and  Monetary 
Policy  of  the  Banking,  Housing,  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  Committee  will  be  holding  a 
hearing  on  the  reauthorizations  of  the 
international  affairs  functions  of  the 
Department  of  tJie  Treasury  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  9:30  a.m., 
in  room  5302  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  on  April  30,  1981. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Pinance  and 


Monetary  Policy,  5300  Dlrksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20510. 
Por  further  information  on  the  hear- 
ing, you  may  contact  Dr.  Paul  Preeden- 
berg  at  (202)    224-0891. 

StJBCOMMnTKX   ON   WATXB  AND   POWKB 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  public  that 
the  hearing  scheduled  for  Wednesday. 
April  8  at  10  a.m.  on  S.  306.  to  authorize 
the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  hydroelectric  powerplants  at 
various  existing  water  projects,  has  been 
postponed  until  Tuesday,  April  28,  be- 
ginning at  2  pjn.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Por  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr 
Russ  Brown  at  224-5726. 
coMMrrrEE  on  rttles  and  administration 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion will  be  holding  3  days  of  hearings 
on  Senate  Resolution  20,  providing  for 
television  and  radio  broadcasting  of 
Senate  Chamber  proceedings.  The  hear- 
ings will  be  on  Wednesday,  April  8; 
Thursday,  April  9;  and  Tuesday.  May  5. 
All  three  hearings  will  start  at  10  a.m. 
and  will  be  in  room  301.  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building. 

On  Thursday.  April  9,  the  committee 
will  also  have  a  business  meeting  to  con- 
sider pending  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative business  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
301.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 


AUTHORITY  POR  COMMITTEES  TO 

committee  on  commerce,  science,  and 
transportation 

Mi-.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  thct  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
b3  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today  to  mark  up  the  fol- 
lowing authorization  bills:  Coast  Guard 
Authorization  Act;  U.S.  Pire  Adminis- 
tration Authorization;  title  III  of  tho 
Marine  Protection  Research  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  authorizations;  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reductions  Act  authorizations. 
National  Climate  Program  Act  authori- 
zations, and  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  authorizations. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

subcommittee  on  foreign  acricultctbai, 

POLICY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Poreign  Agricultural  Policy  of 
the  Committee  an  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  POrestry  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  sessimi  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row, April  8,  to  hold  oversight  hearings 
on  agricultural  exports. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE    ON    COVEBNMSNTAL    AFFAIRa 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
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on  Oovemmentad  Affairs  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  tomorrow.  Wednesday,  April  8.  to 
hear  testimony  on  the  nomination  of 
Gerald  T.  Carmen  to  be  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CIVILIANS  AT  MILITARY  BASES 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
lot  has  been  disclosed  in  the  press  in  the 
last  year  about  the  growing  shortages 
of  civilians  on  our  military  bsises.  The 
Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  htw  com- 
piled a  short  paper  on  this  problem, 
which  I  submit  for  printing  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Let  There  Be  No  Mistake — Civilians  Make 
the  axmt  oo 

Pew  people  realize  how  dependent  our 
armed  services  are  upon  the  civilian  men 
and  women  who  keep  the  records,  maintain 
the  facilities,  move  the  supplies  and  perform 
the  most  Intricate  maintenance  on  our  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  arsenal  of  weapons. 
If  all  those  civilians  were  to  disappear  one 
day  we  would  have  to  Increase  the  number  of 
people  In  uniform  by  at  least  SO  percent  and 
would  still  not  achieve  the  kind  of  efficiency 
contributed  by  a  career  civilian  work  force. 

Over  the  past  five  years  the  Army  has 
watched  its  civilian  force  shrink  by  about 
65,000  as  budget-cutters  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  at  the  White  House  have 
opted  to  take  this  Instant  cost  savings  pro- 
vided by  a  personnel  cut  rather  than  pay 
the  full  price  of  mUitary  readiness.  More 
than  a  year  ago  President  Carter  imposed 
a  hiring  limitation  which  permitted  hiring 
Just  one  new  employee  to  replace  two  who 
were  lost.  That  action  alone  cost  the  Army 
more  than  1.000  employees  a  month.  Now 
President  Reagan,  in  his  laudable  desire  to 
balance  the  federal  budget,  has  imposed  a 
total  hiring  freeze  that  the  Army  estimates 
will  shrink  its  civilian  work  force  by  5,000 
each  month  as  employees  retire  or  seek 
other  jobs. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  this  civilian 
shortage  throughout  the  Army.  One  of  the 
most  dramatic  of  these  is  found  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Materiel  Development  and  Readi- 
ness Command  to  do  its  Job  of  developing, 
procuring,  warehousing,  shipping  and  main- 
taining the  Army's  equipment.  It  no  longer 
has  enough  contracting  officers  to  deal  with 
suppliers.  Supplies  no  longer  move  through 
its  warehouses  at  optimum  speed  and  the 
backlog  of  major  pieces  of  equipment — 
tanks,  artillery  pieces  and  aircraft,  for  ex- 
ample— waiting  to  be  rebuilt  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

At  Army  bases  all  across  the  United  States 
the  shortage  of  civilian  employees  has  forced 
commanders  to  divert  soldiers  from  military 
training  to  perform  Inescapable  housekeep- 
ing functions.  Army-wide,  those  diversions 
amount  to  something  between  25,000  and 
28,000  soldiers  each  day  or  a  cumulative  to- 
tal of  about  16.000  man-years.  This  latter 
figure,  of  course,  amounts  to  the  total  effort 
of  a  complete  combat  division  for  an  entire 
year.  The  falseness  of  this  economy  is  all 
the  more  obvious  when  one  recognizes  that 
it  is  far  more  expensive  to  use  soldiers  In 
support  tasks  than  It  Is  to  employ  civilians. 
We  not  only  pay  a  price  in  weakened  mUl- 
tary  training  but  also  wind  up  paying  more 
for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  because  they  must 
be  fed  and  housed  as  well  as  paid. 


The  Army  has  made  a  strong  plea  to  the 
new  Secretary  of  Defense  for  permission  to 
Increase  Its  clvUlan  strength  by  10,000  per 
year  for  the  next  three  years.  The  secretary 
has  seemed  receptive  but  there  is  stlU  a  big 
hurdle  ahead  in  the  form  of  the  White  House 
budgeteers.  Hopefully,  they  wlU  see  the 
sound  logic  In  this  departure  from  the  fed- 
eral hiring  freeze.* 


NRTA-AARP  health  POLICY 
RECOMMENDA-nONS 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  rising 
health  care  costs  continue  to  be  a  major 
drsdn  upon  the  elderly's  income,  despite 
medicare's  valuable  protection. 

In  1980,  per  capita  health  care  expen- 
ditures for  the  aged  averaged  approxi- 
mately $2,500.  About  40  percent  of  this  Is 
direct,  out-of-pocket  expenditures. 

Older  Americans  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  high  cost  of  health  care.  Many 
now  fear  that  they  will  be  financially 
wiped  out  by  a  long-term,  costly  Illness. 

This  is  particularly  true  for  the  "old 
old" — those  in  their  80's  and  above —  who 
run  a  substantially  greater  risk  of  being 
institutionalized. 

These  points  have  been  made  repeat- 
edly to  me  by  older  persons  In  my  home 
State  of  Arkansas  and  In  other  parts  of 
our  Nation. 

Recently,  I  had  an  opportimlty  to  meet 
and  talk  with  the  legislative  council  for 
the  National  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion and  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons.  We  had  a  frank  and  Informative 
discussion  in  which  the  Council  members 
shared  their  concerns  and  recommenda- 
tions with  me. 

I  sincerely  benefitted  from  their  first- 
hand experience  and  knowledge. 

The  council  has  developed  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  providing  quality 
health  care  for  older  Americans  and  at  a 
price  within  their  reach. 

The  associations'  policies  zxe  directed 
at  three  major  objectives: 

Improving  the  elderly's  health; 

Containing  rapidly  rising  health  care 
costs;  and 

Maintaining  health  and  avoiding  ill- 
ness. 

The  council  devoted  special  attention 
to  two  priority  areas  which  are  of  great 
concern  to  me :  The  need  to  first,  develop 
appropriate  alternatives  and  options  to 
nursing  home  care  and  second,  improve 
the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill. 

Knowledgeable  authorities  estimate 
that  20  to  40  percent  of  all  nursing  home 
residents  could  receive  less  Intensive  and 
less  expensive  care  In  their  communities 
and  homes.  The  harsh  reality  is  that 
many  elderly  persons  are  unnecessarily 
or  prematurely  Institutionalized  at  a 
substantially  higher  pHiblic  cost.  Most 
older  Americans  would  prefer  to  remain 
In  their  homes  If  at  all  possible.  And 
they  can  If  our  health  care  system  can 
overcome  Its  present  Institutional  bias. 

The  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  Is 
perhaps  more  thsm  anything  else  sym- 
bolic of  our  Nation's  neglect  of  older  per- 
sons. Some  experts  estimate  that  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  elderly  who  need 
mental  health  care  actually  receive  serv- 
ices. Moreover,  30  percent  of  older  Amer- 


icans who  are  diagnosed  as  senile  have 
reversible  psychiatric  cwidltions.  If  they 
could  receive  appropriate  care,  they 
could  become  better  functioning  and 
productive  members  of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  the  NRTA-AARP  Leg- 
islative Council  has  developed  compre- 
hensive proposals  to  improve  the  health 
care  system  for  older  Americans  as  well 
as  younger  Americans. 

"These  recommendations  take  on  add- 
ed importance  as  our  Nation  prepares 
for  the  third  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  later  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  health 
policy  statement  by  the  NRTA-AARP 
Legislative  Council  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Health  Pouct 
health  and  the  eloxxlt  :  am  uvervuw 

The  Aaociations'  health  policy  is  baaed  on 
three  points:  first,  how  best  to  Improve  the 
health  of  the  elderly;  seooad,  bow  best  to 
contain  health  care  costs:  and,  third,  how 
to  focus  health  pcrilcy  on  the  real  challenge : 
how  to  maintain  health  and  avoid  Illness. 

Defining  "health"  in  terms  of  the  elderly 
must  take  account  of  the  special  problems 
that  distinguished  them  from  the  nonelderly. 
Our  definltlcm  focuses  on  the  degree  of  the 
individual's  functional  Independence  In 
conducting  dally  activity.  In  this  context, 
the  elderly's  access  to  treatment  for  illness 
Is  important,  but  so  is  their  need  for  those 
services  that  will  help  them  remain  active 
and  In  good  health.  In  addition,  such  efforts 
as  biomedical  research,  nutritional  and  pre- 
ventive health  services  and  health  education, 
are  important  If  we  are  to  cope  with  chronic 
illness  as  well  as  prevent  and  cure  tboae 
diseases  and  conditions  which  disproportion- 
ately afflict  older  persona. 

The  elderly's  special  health  problems  are 
all  the  more  Importaoit  because  the  popula- 
tion is  aging.  By  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  number  of  elderly  over  age  85,  the  most 
intensive  utilizers  of  health  and  health-re- 
lated support  services,  will  have  almost  dou- 
bled to  3.8  million. 

The  types  of  services  needed  to  maintain 
health  must  be  promoted  and  geriatric  medi- 
cine must  be  given  far  more  emphasis — 
especlaUy  in  programs  of  government  as- 
sistance to  medical  schools  and  students. 
obstacles  to  pbomotinc  the  health  of  the 
eloerlt:  the  acute  cabe  stndbomx 

There  are  obstacles  to  promoting  improve- 
ments In  the  elderly's  health  status.  One  is 
the  beUef  that  aU  needed  levels  of  care  can 
be  supplied  through  the  present  medical  sys- 
tem. Another  la  escalating  health  care  coeU 
and  the  country's  limited  resources.  A  third 
obstacle  is  that  health  servloes  avaUable  to 
the  elderly  are  usually  overUpplng.  confus- 
ing,  fragmented   and   unevenly  distributed. 

Today's  health  care  system  Is  concerned 
almost  exclusively  with  treatment  of  Illness 
and  acute  care  intervention.  Since  health 
status  is  affected  far  more  by  nutrition,  hous- 
ing, lifestyles  and  environment  than  by  medi- 
cine. It  makes  Uttle  sense  for  the  nation  to 
allocate  an  increasing  portion  of  Its  scarce 
resources  to  medicine  for  the  ti«tmfn»  of 
Illness  after  the  fact.  Tet  that  ts  preciaely 
what  Is  happening. 

Because  of  the  structure  and  economics  of 
the  health  care  system,  minimal  or  even  neg- 
ative growth  rates  In  the  economy  do  not 
constrain  the  proportion  of  resources  aUo- 
cated  to  the  treatment  of  Illness  In  acute 
care,  instltuUonal  settings  Health  care  serv- 
ices are  taking  a  larger  and  larger  share  of 
the  nation's  total  resource  "pie."  rising  from 
6.7%   of  GNP  In   1967  to  9.6%   In   X9tO.  If 
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mor«  resources  are  to  be  allocated  to  more 
bealtta-eSectlve  and  cost-effective  measures 
and  less  to  purely  medical  care,  the  health 
care  Industry  must  be  restructured. 

TK«  HEALTH  CAa£  INDUSTRT:   ITS  CBOWTH, 

sraufi'uai  and  shortcomings 
The  health  care  Industry  is  one  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  economic  sectors.  Since  Medi- 
care t>egan,  health  spending  has  Increased 
at  an  average  of  12.2%  per  year  while  the 
economy  as  a  whole  has  grown  at  an  annual 
rate  of  only  9.0'-r.  In  1979.  health  spending 
totalled  t212  billion— 12.5%  above  1978  levels 
The  rapid  growth  of  this  economic  sector 
has  been  due  partly  to  the  expansion  of  the 
number  of  elderly  persons  who.  as  a  group, 
need  and  utilize  health  services  far  more 
than  the  non-elderly.  However,  adding  much 
more  to  demand  for  medical  services  has 
been  the  expansion  of  the  third-party  pay- 
ment system.  By  1979,  third-party  payments 
•ccounted  for  sll^tly  over  two-thlrde  of  per- 
sonal health  care  expenditures.  92%  of  hos- 
pital expenditures,  and  64%  of  expenditures 
for  physician  services  This  growing  demand 
for  medical  services  has  more  than  been  met 
through  a  50%  expansion  of  hospital  capac- 
ity, hospital  personnel,  and  health  care  pro- 
fessionals since  I960. 

Government  has  subsidized  both  the  de- 
mand and  supply  sides  of  this  growth.  On 
the  demand  side,  growth  of  the  private  third- 
party  payment  system  has  been  promoted  by 
the  tax  laws.  In  the  current  (FY  "81)  fiscal 
year,  revenue  loss  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  a 
result  of  the  exclusion  from  taxable  income 
of  both  employer  and  employee  health  In- 
surance premium  payments  will  total  ap- 
proximately tl9  billion.  In  addition  to  this 
study.  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  plans  are  tax 
exempt  in  most  sutes.  further  faclliutlng 
the  publics  purchase  of  high-option,  first 
dollar  health  Insurance  coverage.  On  the 
supply  side,  hospital  expansion  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  HlU-Burton  program  and 
by  the  tax  exemption  of  hospital  construction 
bonds.  Federal  spending  for  the  training  of 
health  professionals  totalled  15  billion  be- 
tween 1964  and   1976 

Government  subsidies  to  Increase  the 
supply  of  medical  facilities,  services  and  per- 
sonnel were  expected  to  moderate  health  care 
costs.  However,  because  the  third-party  pay- 
ment system  Insulates  providers  from  cost 
considerations  and  makes  patients  sensitive 
only  to  the  costs  for  which  they  are  respon- 
sible, there  Is  little  restraint  on  the  rate  of 
Increase  In  the  charges  of  providers  or  the 
costs  they  Incur.  Moreover,  physicians  tend 
to  overutlUze  hospitals,  the  most  expensive 
component  of  the  medical  care  system,  and 
this  overutlllzatlon  Is  promoted  by  the  third - 
party  payment  system  which  reimburses  hos- 
pitals for  virtually  all  cosU  Incurred  but  does 
not  cover  costly,  out-of-hospltal  services. 
coNSiquzNczs  rom  tbx  EiJiEai.T  of  thk  ct7»- 

tXlrt    HKALTH    CART    tNDtrSTRT    STRUCTtJRX 

As  a  conaequence  of  the  structure  and 
economics  of  the  health  care  Industry,  over 
recent  years,  medical  coota  In  general  and 
hospital  costs  In  particular  have  been  grow- 
ing much  faster  than  prices  In  general.  Be- 
tween the  y«in  1965  (before  Medicare  was 
In  effect)  and  1979.  the  nation's  totAl  health 
bUl  far  outstripped  the  general  rate  of  infla- 
tion, more  than  a  quintupling  of  total  costs 
In  14  years. 

In  1980,  the  per  capita  health  care  bill  for 
all  persons  averaged  •1.078.  an  amount  which 
has  increased  396  percent  since  the  Inception 
of  Medicare  In  1965  For  the  elderly,  however, 
the  per  capita  health  bill  averaged  approxi- 
mately t3.500,  an  amount  which  has  in- 
creased 525  percent  over  the  same  period. 

While  the  rapid  escalation  in  health  care 
coats  has  Increased  the  per  capita  health  bill 
of  the  elderly,  the  Medicare  program  pays  a 
nnaHer  share  (38  percent)  of  that  bill  than 
It  did  when  the  program  first  began.  The 
elderly  now  pay  43  percent  of  their  annual 


health  bill  out  of  pocket.  One  reason  for  this 
sltuauon  Is  that  less  than  half  (46  percent) 
of  physicians  participating  In  Medicare  Part 
B  (Supplementary  Medical  Insurance)  are 
wllUng  to  accept  "aBBlgnmenf  (i.e.,  accept 
as  payment  in  full  whatever  Medicare  deter- 
mines to  be  the  reasonable  charge  for  the 
service  or  procedure  provided ) .  In  fiscal  year 
1979  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
unasslgned  Part  B  claims  submitted  by  the 
elderly  patients  and  the  amount  Medicare 
actually  reimbursed  totalled  81.1  billion— an 
amount  for  which  the  elderly  themselves 
were  responsible. 

To  get  phyalclsjis  to  accept  assignment 
under  Part  B  of  Medicare  requires  at  a  mini- 
mum a  simplified  and  uniform  claims  form, 
multiple  billing  listing  of  patients,  small 
(•2-3)  processing  fees  to  physicians,  and  ex- 
pedited claims  processing  for  those  physicians 
willing  to  accept  assignment.  Other  ap- 
proaches may  include  payment  of  Medicare 
"reasonable"  fee  determinations  directly  to 
physicians  with  Medicare  collecting  from  the 
patient  the  20  percent  co-Insurance  and  any 
applicable  deductibles. 

Also  contributing  to  the  elderly's  large  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  Is  the  lack  of  or  incom- 
plete Medicare  coverage  for  a  broad  array  of 
health  services  and  products.  Including  cus- 
todial nursing  home  care;  out-patient  pre- 
scription drugs;  dental  care;  home  health 
care;  eyeglasses  (and  examinations) ;  hearing 
aids  (and  examinations) :  and  routine  physi- 
cal examinations  as  well  as  most  other  pre- 
ventive hetuth  services.  At  the  same  time,  pri- 
vate health  insurance  covers  only  6%  of  total 
per  capita  expenditures. 

To  relieve  the  elderly  from  the  rapidly  ris- 
ing out-of-pocket  expenses,  gaps  In  the  Medi- 
care benefit  package  should  be  closed.  A  se- 
vere reduction  In  provider  fraud  and  abuse 
(see  subsequent  discussion)  could  help  pay 
for  the  extension  of  Medicare's  current  bene- 
fit package  to  Include  at  least  some  of  the 
non-covered  Items  and  services  cited  above. 
Going  further,  a  Medicare  Part  C  program 
covering  such  Items  and  services  could  be 
enacted  with  the  costs  financed  from  a 
monthly  premium  similar  to  the  current  Part 
B  premium  (•9,60  per  month),  federal  gen- 
eral revenues  and/or  an  Increased  federal  ex- 
cise tax  on  tobacco  and  alcoholic  beverages. 

NCW  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ELOERLT 

Despite  the  vast  sums  being  funnelled  Into 
health  care  for  the  elderly,  major  health 
needs  are  not  being  met.  As  the  elderly  pop- 
ulation grows,  the  problem  of  meeting  those 
needs  will  become  critical.  Restructuring  the 
health  care  Industry  must  be  the  means  for 
controlling  costs  and  the  means  for  develop- 
ing a  comprehensive,  efficient,  and  rational 
system  to  accommodate  these  unmet  needs. 

A  properly  restructured  system  should  In- 
clude such  components  as;  (1)  adequate, 
supervised  residential  facilities  for  those 
wishing  to  remain  In  their  communities;  (2) 
a  range  of  facilities  and  services  to  provide 
alternatives  to  hospitals  and  nursing  homes: 
and  (3)  Innovative  and  compassionate  means 
of  caring  for  the  terminally  111  outside  of  the 
hospital  or  nursing  home.  If  needed  new  serv- 
ices are  to  be  promoted,  however,  the  rate  of 
expansion  of  the  medically  oriented  health 
Industry  must  be  checked. 

Over  the  years  the  Associations  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  enactment  and  Im- 
plementation of  a  national  health  Insurance 
program  (NHI)  that  would  carry  out  a  com- 
plete restructuring  of  how  health  care  serv- 
ices are  delivered  and  financed.  The  ulti- 
mate objective  of  such  a  program  should  be 
the  availability  of  adequate  health  care  for 
all  Americans  based  on  need  rather  than  on 
ability  to  pay.  The  NHI  program  we  seek 
should  contain  these  following  essential 
elements: 

(a)  more  primary  health  care  providers, 
with  a  shift  In  emphasis  and  resources  away 
from    institutionalization    and    acute    care 
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services  and  toward  preventive  medicine  and 
home  health  care; 

(b)  standards  for  Increasing  the  quality 
and  efficiency  of  health  care; 

(c)  competition  among  providers,  with 
profit  Incentives  to  lower  costs; 

(d)  comprehensive  benefits.  Including  a 
coordinated  system  of  long-term  care  serv- 
ices, with  universal  and  mandatory  coverage; 

(e)  Immediate  reforms  in  payment  sys- 
tems. Including  prospective,  negotiated  rate 
(or  fee)  setting  for  institutional  care  and 
physicians'  services; 

(f)  financing  by  a  combination  of  savings 
from  strong  cost  containment  legislation; 
employer-employee  payroll  taxes;  Increased 
excise  taxes  on  alcohol  and  tobacco;  and 
general  revenues: 

(g)  a  patlent-ortented  health  care  system 
with   majority  representation  of  consumers 
on  policy  making  and  administrative  boards 
and 

(h)  maximum  concentration  of  program 
administration  at  the  local  level  with  federal 
and  state  public  authorities  limited  In  size 
and  scope  to  providing  budgets,  guidelines, 
technical  assistance  and  aiding  enforcement 
of  statutory  limitations. 

Because  of  the  deteriorating  situation  a 
restructuring  of  the  health  care  system 
should  be  undertaken  Immediately  utilizing 
step-by-step  changes  in  the  current  financ- 
ing and  service  delivery  mechanisms.  Given 
the  extraordinarily  rapid  escalation  In  health 
care  costs.  It  will  only  be  from  the  substan- 
tial savings  that  can  be  generated  from 
eliminating  waste,  duplication  and  Ineffi- 
ciency In  the  current  system  of  medical  care 
and  from  stringent  cost  containment  that 
we  can  expect  to  Improve  health  status  while 
devoting  no  greater  real  share  of  the  federal 
dollar  and  no  greater  portion  of  the  nation's 
resources  to  the  health  care  sector. 

In  this  context.  It  Is  Important  to  note 
that  the  Associations  have  opposed  the  many 
"quick-fix"  catastrophic  health  Insurance 
proposals  that  have  been  advanced  to  date. 
Usually  incorporating  provisions  to  enhance 
"consumer  choice"  (a  euphemism  for  great- 
er cost  sharing)  and  health  care  competi- 
tion while  providing  some  degree  of  protec- 
tion against  "catastrophic"  Illness,  these  pro- 
posals have  offered  very  little  for  the  elderly. 
Not  only  do  they  Ignore  the  major  cause 
of  catastrophic  health  expenses  for  older 
Americans — the  cost  of  nursing  home  care — 
but  they  are  likely  to  Increase  substantially 
the  demand  for  costly  acute  care  (institu- 
tional) services  and  further  escalate  the 
health  care  cost  spiral.  These  proposals  seem 
to  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  elderly-like  most 
other  consumers — are  Ul-equlpped  to  make 
rational,  cost  conscious  purchasing  decisions 
In  the  absence  of  comparative  cost,  qualify 
and  performance  Information,  Such  Infor- 
mation for  the  most  part  continues  to  be 
denied  consumers  by  providers  hiding  be- 
neath the  cloak  of  confidentiality, 

THE  GOVERNMENT'S  ROLE  IN  CONTROLUNC 
HEALTH  CARE  COSTS 

Despite  government  efforts  to  control 
costs  and  spending  by  regulating  the  health 

Industry,  little  success  has  been  achieved 
because   the   powerful    economic    Incentives 

contributing  to  the  growth  of  heftlth  care 
spending  have  overwhelmed  the  regulatory 
effort. 

Since  a  large  part  of  the  Industry's  bill- 
ings are  fully  reimbursed,  experiments  have 
been  undertaken  to  pay  hospitals  on  the 
basis  of  prospectively  approved  budgets. 
While  26  states  have  adopted  various  pro- 
spective, rate  setting  programs  for  reimburs- 
ing hospitals,  only  six  states  have  Imple- 
mented programs  with  strong  mandatory 
controls  For  those  sit  states,  hospital  rates 
Increased  11,2%  a  year  from  1976  to  1978 
while  the  44  remaining  states  were  experi- 
encing rates  of  Increase  of  14,3%  per  year. 
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In  view  of  their  performance,  the  Associa- 
tions continue  to  advocate  the  establish- 
ment of  state  mandatory  rate  review  pro- 
grams. 

In  comparison  to  the  degree  of  success 
achieved  in  those  six  states  with  strong  pro- 
grams for  containing  costs,  the  hospital  In- 
dustry's own  Voltmtary  Effort  (VE)  program 
has  been  largely  ineffective.  Statistics  indi- 
cate that  for  1980,  the  annual  rate  of  In- 
crease In  In-patlent  hospital  expenditures 
was  15,1  percent,  well  above  the  VE's  own 
goal  of  11,1  percent  and  above  all  other 
items  measured  by  the  CPI,  Based  on  third 
quarter  1980  data,  hospital  charges  rose  at 
an  extraordinary  16  percent  annualized  rate 
compared  to  a  6,6  percent  annualized  rate 
for  the  all-items  CPI. 

While  reducing  hospital  utilization  and 
the  number  of  hospital  beds  may  be  the  only 
long  range  way  to  reduce  the  rate  of  Increase 
in  hospital  costs,  certainly  improvements  In 
hospital  management  practices  such  as 
shared  services.  Joint  purchasing,  energy 
conservation  and  Individualized  testing 
procedures  should  be  encouraged  as  short- 
term  means  for  restraining  costs.  Permitting 
Medicare  to  participate  fully  in  existing  as 
well  as  new  rate  setting  programs  would  also 
help  restrain  costs.  Currently,  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA), 
which  administers  Medicare,  has  only  limited 
authority  In  this  regard. 

As  another  means  for  containing  health 
care  costs  In  the  short  term,  both  federal 
and  state  governments  should  do  more  to 
control  and  eliminate  provider  fraud  and 
abuse.  Although  kickbacks,  rebates  and 
fraudulent  billings — and  the  costs  of  these 
practices — have  been  well-documented,  only 
28  fraud  control  units  have  been  established 
at  the  state  level  (under  the  1977  Anti-Fraud 
and  Abuse  Amendments),  The  number  of 
these  units  should  be  expanded  and  federal 
and  state  governments  should  complement 
this  strategy  by  awarding  competitive,  fixed 
price  contracts  for  such  items  as  lab  services. 

The  potential  effectiveness  of  other  federal 
and  state  efforts  to  control  health  care  costs 
in  the  short  or  long  term  remains  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  For  example.  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations  (PSROs) 
were  established  to  assure  that  the  services 
provided  are  medically  necessary,  profes- 
sionally acceptable  and  provided  In  the  most 
economical  manner.  Unfortunately,  this 
"peer  review"  method  of  regulation  is  Itself 
costly  and  the  results  are  still  inconclusive 
as  to  its  net  effectiveness  in  reducing  costs. 

In  another  effort,  the  1974  National  Health 
Planning  and  Resources  Development  Act 
led  to  development  of  a  nationwide  network 
of  205  local  Health  Systems  Agencies  (HSAs) 
and  57  State  Health  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Agencies  (SHPDAs)  which  are  supposed 
to  control  the  expansion  of  costly  Institu- 
tional health  services,  facilities  and  equip- 
ment by  requiring  "certificates  of  need," 

The  program  appears  to  have  slowed  down 
the  creation  of  unneeded  hospital  beds  and 
the  addition  of  ever  more  expensive  and 
underutilized  equipment,  A  recent  survey  by 
the  American  Health  Planning  Association 
found  that,  of  the  $8,4  billion  in  capital 
projects  that  were  reviewed  by  reporting 
HSAs.  $1  billion  (or  11,9%  )  were  disapproved. 
Of  even  greater  significance  may  be  the 
extent  to  which  projects  were  discouraged  or 
modified  by  HSA  review  prior  to  formal 
submission. 

While  the  record  of  health  planning  ef- 
forts thus  appears  favorable,  certainly  more 
needs  to  be  done.  The  Associations  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  development  of  a  more 
effective  health  planning  network  because 
we  believe  it  has  the  potential  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  change  in  the  health  care  system 
that  takes  into  account  the  concerns  of  all 
interested  parties.  Although  the  elderly  have 
been  underrepresented  on  health  planning 
governing    bodies,    this   deficiency   can    and 


should  be  addressed.  Also,  effective  steps 
should  be  taken  to  assure  that  those  elderly 
who  serve  on  such  bodies  are  adequately 
trained. 

Because  government  regulations  has  ac- 
complished much  less  In  terms  of  restraining 
the  rate  of  Increase  In  health  care  costs  and 
spending  than  was  expected.  Increased  at- 
tention Is  being  given  to  new  and  less  costly 
ways  of  delivering  health  services.  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations  (HMOs),  for  ex- 
ample, have  demonstrated  significant  cost 
savings  potential.  Their  emphasis  on  pre- 
payment, budgeting,  preventive  medicine, 
consumer  education  and  health  maintenance 
techniques  have  reduced  costs.  Given  the 
record  of  success  of  HMOs  legislation  should 
be  enacted  to  encourage  greater  numbers  of 
Medicare  beneficiaries  to  enroll  in  pre-paid 
HMO-type  health  plans, 

COST  CONTAINMENT :   THE  KEY  TO  PROGRESS 

To  restrain  the  rate  of  Increase  In  conven- 
tional health  care  spending,  the  following 
cost  containment  strategy  should  be  pur- 
sued. First,  the  economic  Incentives  that  are 
causing  excessive  expansion  of  conventional 
medical  facilities,  particularly  hospitals, 
should  be  removed;  and  capitation  grants  to 
medical  schools  should  be  phased  out  In  light 
of  expected  surpluses  of  physicians  In  most 
areas.  Second,  the  rate  of  increase  In  hospital 
expenditures  and  physician  fees  should  be 
capped  to  "free  up"  resources  for  other,  more 
health-effective  uses.  Third,  health  care  serv- 
ice delivery  should  be  restructured  away 
from  acute  care  institutional  settings  to 
make  available  more  needed  but  less  costly 
services  (e,g„  home  health  services).  Fourth, 
government  regulatory  programs  with  the 
potential  to  yield  significant  savings  should 
be  promoted  along  with  effective  measures 
to  develop  competition  in  the  health  care 
industry. 

To  help  remove  the  economic  Incentives 
which  have  caused  the  explosive  expansion 
of  the  supply  of  medical  facilities  and  physi- 
cians, the  Associations  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing steps: 

(a)  phase  out  tax  breaks  that  promote  the 
excessive  expansion  of  hospitals; 

(b)  eliminate  blanket  tax  deductions  for 
medical  Insurance  premiums  paid  by  em- 
ployers If  the  Insurance  falls  to  cover  out- 
patient and  other  lower,  less  costly  levels  of 
care  as  well  as  provide  multiple  health  In- 
siu-ance  options  Including  at  least  one  pre- 
paid plan  or  HMO  (where  available); 

(c)  stop  cost-plus  reimbursement  under 
government  health  programs  and  cease  em- 
ploying provider-linked  Intermediaries/car- 
riers In  making  disbursements; 

(d)  Implement  prospective  budgeting,  ne- 
gotiated fee  schedules  and  regional  Inter- 
mediaries (on  the  basis  of  competitive,  fixed 
price  contracts) ; 

(e)  do  not  exempt  health/medical  Insur- 
ance corporations  from  antitrust  laws  and 
abolish  any  state  or  federal  antitrust  exemp- 
tions of  medical  Institutions; 

(f)  regulate  all  corporations  selling  medi- 
cal/health Insurance  to  ellinina,te  duplica- 
tion, encourage  competition,  and  do  sway 
with  fraud  and  abuse  In  the  sale  of  sup- 
plemental Medicare  (l.e„  "Medlgap")  insur- 
ance policies;   and 

(g)  subsidize  the  training  of  only  those 
health  professionals  who  agree  to  work  In 
medically  underserved  areas  and  provide  in- 
centive grants  to  health  profession  schools 
to  encotirage  training  and  curriculum  de- 
velopment In  geriatrics;  particular  atten- 
tion should,  however,  be  paid  to  the  seri- 
ous shortage  of  nursing  personnel  In  many 
nursing  homes. 

As  stated  above,  the  second  element  of 
the  oDdtalnment  strategy  calls  for  caps  on 
the  rate  of  Increase  In  ho^tal  expenditures 
and  physicians'  fees,  A  major  part  of  the 
effort  to  contain  health  care  costs  must  focus 
on    negotiating — or,    If    necessary,    mandat- 


ing—less generous  rates  of  provider  reim- 
bursement. 

Hospitals  have  registered  cost  Increases  In 
excess  of  12.0  percent  annually  for  the  last 
decade.  As  for  physicians,  they  have  been 
increasing  their  fees  at  rates  far  in  excess 
of  the  general  rate  of  Inflation  for  far  too 
long  while  maintaining  tai^et  Inoomes, 
Strict  limits  on  hospital  growth  must  be  Im- 
FKtsed  until  surplus  hospital  beds  are 
eliminated  cmd  the  rate  of  increase  In  hos- 
pital expenditures  Is  brought  into  line  with 
average  economic  -growth  rates.  Similarly, 
restrictions  on  physician  fees  must  be  im- 
plemented until  the  rate  of  increase  In 
physicians'  Income  is  brought  Into  line  wltti 
that  of  nonmedical  professionals. 

The  third  element  of  the  containment 
strategy — reatructurlng  hecath  service  de- 
livery— should  have  the  effect  of  expanding 
the  supply  of  needed  services  that  are  lees 
costly  alternatives  to  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes.  To  achieve  this  objective,  competing 
forms  of  health  care  delivery  such  as  HMOs, 
small  clinics  and  ambulatory  health  care 
facilities  of  all  kinds  should  be  promoted 
to  the  extent  possible.  Greater  use  should 
also  be  made  of  para-medical  personn^  (for 
example,  geriatric  nurse  prscUtioners  and 
physician  assistants) — especially  In  under- 
served  rural  and  Inner -city  areas  and  In  such 
neglected  institutional  settings  as  nursing 
homes.  For  the  elderly,  this  kind  of  restruc- 
turing would  mean  better  access  not  only  to 
conventional  medical  care  but  also  to  a 
variety  of  needed  non-medloal,  social  serv- 
ices like  homemaker/ chore  maintenance 
services  and  counseling  services. 

As  for  the  fourth  element  of  the  contain- 
ment strategy,  those  government  regulatory 
efforts  that  have  potential  to  be  effective 
should  continue  to  be  supported.  As  evident 
fram  the  earlier  discussion,  the  results  of 
those  efforts  to  date  have  been  decidedly 
mixed.  However,  the  one  bright  spot,  in  the 
regulatory  effort  has  been  the  sucosM 
achieved  by  some  state  through  mandatory. 
pro^>ectlve  budgeting  and  rate  setting  in 
conjunction  with  oertlflcate-of-need  pro- 
grams. These  state  efforts  should  be  sup- 
ported and  expanded, 

THE  MAJOR  DEnCIENCT  IN  THE  EXISTING 
HEALTH  CARE  DELIVERY  SYSTEM — THE  LACK 
OP  A  COMPREHENSIVE  LONG  TERM  CAIE 
PROGRAM 

From  the  elderly's  point  of  view,  the  lack 
of  a  long  term  care  (LTC)  system  that  en- 
compasses both  medical  and  social  services 
Is  the  greatest  deficiency  In  the  present 
health  care  system.  The  elderly's  access  to 
long  term  care  Is  restricted  by  the  non- 
availability of  services  and  qualified  person- 
nel, especially  community  and  home  based 
care,  and  by  their  Inability  to  pay  for  the 
services  If  they  are  available. 

The  Implications  of  demographic  trends 
for  long  term  care  policy  are  significant  since 
the  elderly  have  the  highest  Incidence  of 
functional  disability.  Demand  for  long  term 
care  services  Is  increasing.  Yet.  current  de- 
mand Is  not  even  being  met.  Of  8  million 
persons  estimated  to  be  In  need  of  assistance 
with  dally  activities,  only  23  million  cur- 
rently receive  long-term  care  under  govern- 
ment programs.  Compounding  this  problem 
Is  the  Inability  of  nursing  homes  to  attract 
and  retain  skilled  nursing  staff.  Estimates 
range  from  a  40-60  percent  shortfall  na- 
tionally In  our  nursing  homes. 

Over  half  of  all  nursing  home  costs  In 
1979  were  paid  from  private  sources;  46%  of 
these  costs  were  paid  out-of-pocket.  The 
average  annual  cost  of  a  nursing  home  stay 
In  1977  was  •9.614.  The  private  pay  patient, 
however,  may  be  charged  from  20  to  30% 
more  than  the  publicly  supported  (mostly 
Medicaid)  patient.  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
nursing  home  care  Is  the  main  source  of 
"catastrophic"  health  expense  for  the  elderly. 
These    costs    constitute    the   single    largest 
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health  expenditure  for  the  elderly  or  fully 
35%  of  the  $60  billion  spent  in  1980.  Since 
Medicare  currently  covers  less  than  3%  of 
this  total  nursing  home  bill  (which  was  #31.6 
billion  In  1979),  the  elderly  must  rely  on 
their  own  resources  until  those  are  depleted 
("spent  down")  to  the  point  where  they  be- 
come eligible  (or  Medicaid  assistance  for 
nursing  home  care. 

To  the  extent  long  term  care  is  available.  It 
Is  ba»d  almost  exclusively  on  Institutional 
services  which  continue  to  consume  the  vast 
majority  of  available  resources  and  make  It 
very  difficult  to  Initiate  or  expand  an  Inte- 
grated and  community-based  service  system. 
Part  of  the  problem  Is  that  Medicaid  and 
Medicare,  despite  last  year's  home  health 
benefit  liberalizations,  are  still  clearly  biased 
against  home  and  community-based  services. 
If  an  adequate  supply  of  sheltered  living  ar- 
rangements, congregate  housing,  home- 
maker/home  health  care  and  other  commu- 
nity-based services  were  available,  an  esti- 
mated 20  to  40  percent  of  the  present  nurs- 
ing home  population  could  be  cared  for  In 
less  intensive  and  less  expensive  ways.  The 
ultimate  goal  therefore  should  be  a  long 
term  care  program  which  provides  a  complete 
continuum  of  care  and  creates  In  the  process 
a  network  of  community-based  centers  that 
would  function  as  providers,  payers,  certi- 
fiers and  evaluators  of  services. 

The  Associations  have  endorsed  two  pro- 
posals that  would  move  in  the  direction  of 
establishing  such  a  program  for  the  nation. 
The  first  would,  by  adding  a  new  Title  XXI 
to  the  Social  Security  Act,  create  a  ten- State 
demonstration  pro'ect  that  would  consoli- 
date and  make  available  a  broad  array  of 
health  and  supporting  social  services  (e.g.. 
home  health,  day  care,  respite  care,  and 
homemaker,' chore  services).  This  proposal 
would  also  implement  a  comprehensive  pre- 
nurslng  home  admission  and  assessment 
procedure  for  persons  who  are  "at  risk"  of 
nursing  home  placement.  The  second  pro- 
posal (called  the  Medicaid  Community  Care 
Act)  would  increase  federal  Medicaid  match- 
ing payments  to  thos3  states  which  create 
and/or  develop  non-lnstltutional,  commu- 
nity-based long  term  care  services  as  an  al- 
ternative to  institutional  care.  This  proposal 
wotild  also  require  a  comprehensive  pre-ad- 
mission assessment  of  persons  who  are  Medi- 
caid eligible  and  at  risk  of  Institutionaliza- 
tion. 

Although  the  fate  of  these  legislative  pro- 
posals Is  uncertain  in  view  of  economic  and 
federal  budgetary  constraints,  certainly  some 
modest  steps  should  be  taken  toward  achiev- 
ing a  long  term  care  program  for  the  nation. 
For  example,  with  respect  to  home  health 
services.  Medicare's  "homebound"  and 
"skilled  care"  requirements  should  be  elimi- 
nated and  coverage  of  homemaker/chore 
services  should  be  provided.  Tn  addition,  a 
comprehensive  pre-nursing  home  admission 
screening  and  assessment  program  for  poten- 
tial nursing  home  residents  should  be  estab- 
lished. To  facilitate  access  to  a  broader  range 
of  long  term  care  services.  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries should  be  encouraged  to  enroll  in 
HMOs  and  similar  alternative  delivery  sys- 
tems. Finally,  credits  aealnst  federal  income 
tax  liability  should  be  established  to  provide 
meaningful  incentives  for  taxpayers  to  care 
for  their  dependent  elderly  In  the  home  and 
to  utilize  elderly  day  care  facilities. 

"MEDIGAP  ",  MENTAL  HTALTH  AND  OTHEB  HEALTH 
POLICY    ISStJLS 

Fraud  and  abuse  in  the  sale  of  insurance 
policies  (Kedigap)  to  sup-Iement  Medicare 
are  wldes-read  and  well  documented.  In  the 
absence  of  effectl-.e  state  action  and  in  the 
presence  of  ra^s  In  Medicare  coverage,  the 
Associaticn?  fought  sucesifuUy  to  secure 
the  enactment  last  year  of  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram of  federal  certification  with  minimum 
Er.andards  (minimum  loss  ratios,  no-loss  can- 


cellation provisions,  standards  for  renewabil- 
ity,  etc.)  to  govern  the  advertising  and  sale 
of  Medlgap  policies.  A  special  panel  is  now 
evaluating  state  statutes  and  guidelines  to 
determine  which  state  regulatory  programs 
already  meet  or  exceed  these  enacted  stand- 
ards. For  thoee  that  do  not,  starting  July  1, 
1932  companies  selling  policies  in  these 
states  may  request  federal  certification. 
Should  this  legislation  fall  to  prompt  ap- 
propriate state  action,  additional  legislation 
mandating  federal  certification  of  Medlgap 
policies  may  be  necessary. 

Another  area  where  health  care  policy  has 
responded  inadequately  to  the  elderly's 
needs  Is  in  the  area  of  mental  health.  The 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  has  esti- 
mated that  during  1980  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  elderly  who  needed  such 
care  and  assistance  did  not  receive  it.  More- 
over, as  many  as  30  percent  of  those  older 
Americans  described  as  "senile"  actually 
have  reversible  psychiatric  conditions,  which 
if  treated,  would  allow  them  to  become  bet- 
ter functioning  members  of  society. 

With  respect  to  mental  health  services, 
there  should  be  two  goals:  access  to  serv- 
ices— especially  community-based  services — 
and  the  avoidance  of  Inappropriate  institu- 
tionalization. To  achieve  these  goals,  com- 
prehensli.'e  mental /physical  geriatric  assess- 
ment units  should  be  established  to  prevent 
needless  Institutionalization  and  facilitate 
appropriate  placement  of  the  mentally  in- 
firm. This  should  yield  savings  for  Medicare 
by  reducing  present  levels  of  hospitalization. 
Also,  changes  must  be  made  in  Medicare  so 
that  community  mental  health  centers 
(CMHCs)  vrtll  begin  to  serve  the  elderly. 
Such  changes  should  Include  extending 
Medicare  provider  status  to  CMHCs,  increas- 
ing the  present  $250  Part  B  annual  cell- 
ing on  outpatient  mental  health  services  to 
at  least  $1,000,  eliminating  the  l£0-day  life- 
time limit  on  inpatient  psychiatric  care 
under  Part  A,  and  incorporating  periodic 
reassessment  requirements  for  Medicare 
patients  with  staff  utilization  review  require- 
ments for  CMHCs  and  other  providers. 

Progress  in  the  mental  health  area  was 
made  last  year  with  passage  of  the  Mental 
Health  Systems  Aot  of  1980.  Among  other 
things,  the  Act  will  make  funding  available 
to  support  a  broader,  more  coardinated  range 
of  community- based  mental  health  services 
to  the  needy  and  elderly  and  to  link  the 
nuriing  home  to  the  mental  as  well  as  physi- 
cal health  care  delivery  systems. 

In  response  to  demographic  trends  and  an 
aging  populat.on,  an  explicit  strategy  for  the 
delivery  of  geriatric  medical  care  and  health 
services  to  the  elderly  should  be  adopted.  To 
facilitate  this  objective,  health  manpower 
monies  should  be  appropriated  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  educational  pro- 
grams in  geriatrics  at,  schools  of  medicine  and 
the  other  health  professions. 

Finally,  the  propriety  of  public  disclosure 
of  information  by  PSROs  has  been  called  In- 
to question.  The  Association  believe  that  dis- 
closure and  dissemination  of  this  informa- 
tion is  essential  to  carry  out  the  puposes  of 
the  PSRO  porgram,  assist  in  identifying  fraud 
and  abuse,  and  facilitate  health  planning 
activity.  It  is  our  belief  that  there  is  a  press- 
ing need  for  a  greater  degree  of  patient  in- 
formation and  education  concerning  the  rela- 
tive costs  and  performance  of  health  care 
providers,  especially  if  we  are  to  attempt  to 
bring  greater  competition  to  the  health  care 
market  place,  he  ghten  consumer  cost  con- 
sciousness and  hold  down  health  care  costs. 9 


SUBPENA  REPORT 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  fUing  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  a  report  explaining 
the  committee's  decision  not  to  pursue 


its  subpena  of  January  12  for  a  log  of 
Presidential  tape  recordings  compiled  by 
the  National  Archives.  That  subpena 
was  issued  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mittees  consideration  of  the  nomination 
of  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig 
and  related  to  conversations  in  1974  be- 
tween former  President  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Haig,  when  the  latter  was  serving  as 
White  House  Chief  of  Staff.  On  Janu- 
ary 19  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Robert  Warner,  informed  the 
committee  that,  according  to  his  own 
interpretation  of  his  responsibilities 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  he 
was  unable  to  provide  the  committee 
with  the  subpenaed  log. 

In  particular,  Dr.  Warner  cited  his 
responsibilities  under  the  Presidential 
Materials  and  Recordings  Preservation 
Act  of  1974  as  precluding  his  compliance 
with  our  subpena. 

On  February  24,  the  committee  res- 
olved by  a  vote  of  11  to  6  not  to  seek 
enforcement  of  its  subpena  and  to  issue 
a  report  explaining  its  decision.  That 
report  reflects  the  views  of  all  members 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  actions  taken 
by  the  committee  and  our  reasons  for 
not  carrying  the  matter  further.  I  sim- 
ply wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  careful  and  deliberate 
way  in  which  this  entire  matter  has  been 
considered,  and  to  thank  those  people 
whose  wise  counsel  to  the  committee  was 
invaluable  over  the  past  several  months. 
In  particular,  our  former  distinguished 
colleague,  Jacob  K.  Javits,  agreed  to  as- 
sist us  as  a  special  counsel  during  the 
Haig  hearings  and  supervised  the  com- 
mittee's handling  of  these  difficult  is- 
sues. Jack  Javits  was  indispensable  and 
we  owe  him  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude. 

The  committee  is  also  indebted  to  a 
series  of  special  counsel,  Fred  Thompson 
and  Michael  Madigan  for  the  majority, 
and  Henry  Schuelke  and  Robert  Ben- 
nett for  the  minority,  who  managed 
throughout  those  long  and  difficult  pro- 
ceedings to  maintain  an  effective  work- 
ing relationship. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  committee's 
decision,  as  explained  in  its  report,  is  the 
appropriate  resolution  of  the  issue 
raised  during  the  course  of  the  Haig 
hearings.  While  we  do  not  necessarily 
accept  the  arguments  given  by  the  Ar- 
chivist for  withholding  the  materials  in 
question,  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  involve  the  entire  Senate 
and  the  Federal  courts  in  a  prolonged 
effort  to  enforce  our  .subpena. 

I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  report  follows : 
Report  of  the  Commhtfe  on  Foreign 
Relations 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
solved by  roll  call  vote  on  February  24.  1981 
not  to  pursue  its  subpoena  of  January  12, 
1981  for  a  National  Archives  log  of  Presiden- 
tial conversations.  The  vote  in  Committee 
was  eleven  to  six.  with  Senators  Percy. 
Baker.  Helms.  Hayakawa,  Lugar,  Mathias. 
Kassebaum.  Boschwitz.  Pressler,  Pell  and 
Cranston  voting  for  the  resolution,  and  Sen- 
ators Biden.  Glenn,  Sarbanes.  Zorlnsky, 
Tsongas.  and  Dodd  voting  against  it.  The 
Committee  also  resolved  to  issue  a  report  ex- 
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plaining  its  decision  not  to  pursue  the  mat- 
ter into  court  and  authorized  the  Chairman 
and  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  agree  upon  the  exact  language  of 
that  report.  This  report  has  been  prepared 
in  accordance  with  that  procedure. 

The  Senate  Commltee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions does  not  accept  the  objections  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  to  its  sub- 
poena of  January  12,  1981.  However,  the 
Committee  has  determined  not  to  pursue 
enforcement  of  the  subp>oena.  Enforcement 
might  involve  the  Archivist  In  a  contempt 
of  Congress  proceeding,  which  the  Commit- 
tee has  concluded  would  be  inappropriate 
under  the  circumstances  of  this  case.  More 
Importantly,  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  protracted  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings would  not  be  In  the  best  Interests 
o.'  the  Congress  and  the  country. 

In  anticipation  of  Senate  confirmation 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Alexander  M 
Haig  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  commenced  an  in- 
quiry with  respect  to  General  Haig  at  the 
end  of  the  96th  Congress.  As  part  of  that 
inquiry,  the  Committee  concluded  that  they 
should  consider  the  relevance  of  certain 
materials  bearing  on  the  prospective  nomi- 
nee's service  as  White  House  Chief  of  Staff 
under  former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
The  Committee  sought  to  obtain  an  index  of 
the  tapes  of  conversations  between  President 
Nixon  and  General  Haig.  Those  tapes  are 
under  che  control  of  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Service,  headed  by  Robert  War- 
ner, Archivist  of  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  the  Presidential  Materials  and  Recordings 
Preservation  Act,  Pub.  L.  No.  93-526,  44 
use.  5  2107n. 

On  January  12,  1981,  pursuant  to  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Committee  the  previous  day. 
Senator  Percy,  as  Chairman,  issued  a  sub- 
poena directing  Dr.  Warner  to  produce  a 
log  of  the  conversations  between  President 
Nixon  and  General  Haig  from  May  4.  1973 
to  July  18.  1973.  This  log  had  previously  been 
prepared  by  the  Archivist  in  an  effort  to  fa- 
cilitate identification  of.  and  access  to.  the 
underlying  materials.  The  subpoena  for  the 
log  was  L^sued  while  extensive  hearings  on 
the  nomination,  held  by  the  Committee  be- 
tween .Tanuary  9  and  15.  1981  were  still  in 
progress.' 

As  part  of  his  responsibilities  under  the 
Act,  Dr.  Warner  notified  Mr.  Nixon  of  the 
requests  and  subpoena,  and  on  January  16. 
Mr.  Nixon  obiected  to  the  production  to  the 
Committee  of  the  subpoenaed  log.  On  Janu- 
ary 19.  1981  Dr.  Warner  declined  to  produce 
the  subpoenaed  log.  He  informed  the  Com- 
mittee by  letter  that  while  he  had  concluded 
that  in  almost  every  Instance  Mr.  Nixon's 
objections  were  "either  meritless  or  insuffi- 
cient to  prevent  compliance  with  the  sub- 
poena," he  nevertheless  considered  it  his 
responsilMlity  "to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
congressional  action  and  the  nature  of  the 
materials  being  sought  and  to  weigh  the  rr- 
spective  public  interests  which  are  served  by 
protection  or  disclosure."  He  asserted  that 
the  Committee's  exercise  of  Its  oversight 
function  was  "uncertain"  and  "open-ended", 
and  in  any  event  the  log  would  be  of  "mini- 
mal value"  for  the  Committee's  purpose.  Fi- 
nally, he  concluded  that  the  ultimate  release 
of  the  reouested  material  would  Involve  pro- 
tracted litigation. 

While  the  Committee  acknowledges  that 
there  Is  a  substantial  issue  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  the  Presidential  Materials 
and  Recording  Preservation  Act  which  gov- 
erns access  to  the  materials  in  otiestion.  the 
Committee  cannot  accept  the  Archivist's  In- 
terpretation of  the  Committee's  own  Juris- 

'  Nomination  of  Alexander  M.  Haiq.  Jr.: 
Hearinas  Before  the  Senate  Comm.  on  For- 
eign Relations.  97th  Cong,  1st  Sess.  (1981) 
(pts.  1  and  2). 


diction  !n  this  matter.  In  its  Resolution  of 
January  15,  1981  the  Committee  expressly  in- 
voked Its  general  oversight  responilbiUtles 
for  continuing  Its  investigation  after  recom- 
mending confirmation  of  General  Haig.  Such 
investigations  are  consistent  with  historical 
practice.  Since  the  investigations  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Wolcott  in  1800  and 
Prefident  Monroe  in  182£, Congressional  com- 
mittees have  probed  allegations  bearing  on 
the  continuing  fitness  of  high  executive  offi- 
cials for  office. 

Moreover,  Congressional  authority  to  ex- 
amine an  official's  conduct  In  a  prior  office 
has  been  clear  since  1826,  when  a  commit- 
tee Investigated  Vice  President  Calhoun's 
conduct  In  his  prior  post  as  Secretary  of 
War.J  And  the  relevance  of  prior  conduct  to 
an  official's  fitness  to  continue  to  serve  In  a 
position  for  which  he  had  previously  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  was  recognized  as 
recently  as  1977.  when  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  investigated 
the  conduct  of  Bert  Lance,  Director  of  the 
Offica  of  Management  and  Budget.  The  Sen- 
ate Committee  derived  Its  jurisdiction  to 
conduct  that  Inquiry  both  from  its  over- 
sight responsibility,  and  Its  right  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  Information  received 
during  the  confirmation  hearings.'  The 
Lance  inquiry,  resulting  in  the  resignation 
of  the  OMB  Director,  constitutes  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  the  fundamental  role  of  Congres- 
sional oversight  investigations,  regardless  of 
whether  they  may  appear  at  the  outset  to  be 
"uncertain"  or  "open-ended." 

Fui^hennore,  the  subpoena  was  a  narrow 
one,  seeking  only  the  log  of  taped  conversa- 
tions rather  than  the  tapes  themselves.  In- 
dices such  as  that  log  should  be  furnished 
freely,  even  when  the  underlying  indexed 
materials  are  assertedly  privileged,  so  that 
further  discussion,  negotiation,  and  litiga- 
tion over  access  can  take  place  on  an  In- 
formed basis.*  Finally,  General  Haig  himself 
Indicated  that  he  had  no  objection  to  Com- 
mittee access.'- 

But  even  assuming,  as  we  do.  that  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  subpena  was  a  reasonable  first 
step  In  the  effort  to  obtain  material  relevant 
to  the  Inquiry,  the  Committee  is  now  faced 
with  the  more  difficult  and  far  reaching  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  seek  Its  enforcement.  In 
this  connection,  the  Committee  observes  Ini- 
tially that  while  some  materials  have  been 
received  from  the  Executive  Branch.  Mr. 
Nixon  has  continuously  refused  to  waive 
his  claims  of  privilege,  and  has  by  his  actions 
and  representations  through  his  counsel  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  resist  the  release 
to  the  Committee  of  the  material  requested. 
For    example,    even    though    the    subpena 

-  See  E.  Eberllng,  Congressional  Investiga- 
tions: A  Study  of  the  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Poi-er  of  Congress  to  Investi- 
gate and  Punish  for  Contempt,  53,  87,  89 
(1928). 

■'■  Matters  Relating  to  T.  Bertram  Lance: 
Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs.  95th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
971  (1977).  Such  Inquiries  into  the  fitness 
of  high  office  holders  are  well  within  the  in- 
vestigative authority  sanctioned  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Watkins  v.  United  States. 
354  US.  178.  200  n.  33  (1957). 

'  Vaughn  v.  Rosen.  484  F.  2d  820  (DC.  Clr. 
1973).  cert,  denied.  415  U.S.  977  (1974). 

'■  Nomination  of  Alexander  M.  Haig,  supra, 
n    1,  at  29: 

Sen.  TsoNCAS.  Above  all  I  would  like  to  In- 
quire, in  that  spirit  of  symbolic  openness,  as 
to  whether  General  Haig  would  be  opp>osed 
to  the  Issuance  of  the  subpoena. 

General  Haic.  Senator.  I  have  no  objection, 
no  concern  for  access  by  the  Committee  or 
the  Committee  staff  to  any  document,  manu- 
script, memorandum  of  conversation,  or 
sworn  testimony  that  would  shed  further 
light  on  the  performance  of  my  past  service 
to  my  country. 


issued  by  the  Committee  was  limited  to  an 
lr.:<«rx  of  the  conversations  between  former 
Presid.nt  Nixon  and  General  Haig  for  the 
period  Mav  4,  1973  through  July  18,  1973. 
Mr  Nixon  has  made  It  clear  that  he  will  take 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  available 
through  litigation  to  prevent  the  Committee 
from  obtalr'18  It.  It  therefore  appears  tb»t 
lengthy  litigation  would  be  required  to  ob- 
tain the  index  and  that  further  litigation 
would  be  necessary  to  obtain  any  tapes  de- 
termined from  the  index  to  be  relevant  to 
our  responsibilities. 

We  are  further  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
issues  of  withholding  information  by  the 
executive  are  traditionally  resolved  through 
the  political  process  rather  than  through 
litigation.  In  this  way.  the  resolution  of  such 
disputes  reflects  the  popular  will,  expressed 
through  the  democratically  elected  branches, 
as  well  as  the  need  for  flexltlllty  In  the 
internal  decisionmaking  of  the  government. 
Judicial  action  should  be  reserved  as  the 
last  resort  In  disputes  between  the  branches. 

Where  Congress  has  in  the  past  resorted 
to  judicial  action,  the  most  common  method 
of  enforcement  has  been  by  way  of  contempt 
proceedings.  In  the  Committee's  view,  how- 
ever, this  method  would  be  most  inappro- 
priate in  this  Instance,  where  the  Archivist 
Is  acting  in  good  faith,  pursuant  to  his 
statutory  resptonsibility  to  evaluate  a  claim 
of  privilege  asserted  by  Mr.  Nlzon.  While  the 
Committee  does  not  accept  the  objections 
of  the  Archivist,  it  nonetheless  has  concluded 
that  It  would  be  unseemly  to  subject  him 
to  contempt  proceedings  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

As  an  alternative,  the  Committee  might 
file  a  civil  action  to  enforce  Its  subpoena. 
However,  upon  consultation  with  the  Office 
of  Senate  Legal  Counsel.  It  appears  to  the 
Committee  that  such  a  civil  suit  would  likely 
become  embroiled  in  collateral  disputes  over 
Issues  of  Jurisdiction  and  justiciability,  as 
such  suits  have  In  the  past.  By  filing  such 
an  action,  the  Committee  would  thus  con- 
front complex  and  protracted  litigation  on 
issues  not  germane  to  the  Committee's  Im- 
mediate inquiry — General  Haig's  qualifica- 
tions to  serve  as  Secretary  of  State.  These 
difficulties  may  be  compounded  since  the 
Archivist  has  represented  that  the  index  is 
itself  misleading,  and  that  the  relevance  of 
indexed  materials  to  the  Committee's  Inquiry 
Is  not  apparent  from  Its  face.  Further  sub- 
poenas and  enforcement  actions  might  there- 
fore be  anticipated. 

The  Committee  continues  to  believe  that 
Issuance  of  a  subpoena  to  obtain  the  archival 
log  of  White  House  tapes  was  a  reasonable 
and  justifiable  step  to  obtain  materials  then 
considered  relevant  to  Its  Inquiry.  Most 
Committee  members  also  regarded  that  step 
as  a  limited  one.  leaving  open  the  question  of 
whether  additional  action  would  be  taken  in 
the  event  the  subpoenaed  material  was  not 
forthcoming.  It  was  also  recognized  that  a 
de.~lslon  to  pursue  the  matter  In  court  would 
ultimately  have  to  be  made  by  the  full 
Senate. 

The  Committee  subsequently  judged  that 
confirmation  of  Secretan,-  Haig  should  not  be 
delayed  by  the  effort  to  obtain  additional  In- 
formation. The  full  Senate  also  apparently 
concluded  that  access  to  the  subpoenaed  ma- 
terial should  not  be  a  condition  precedent 
to  his  confirmation,  voting  on  January  21  to 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  Secretary 
Haig's  nomination  by  93-6. 

Litigation  undertaken  at  this  time  would 
therefore  represent  a  new  and  probably  pro- 
tracted phase  of  Committee  action  Approval 
of  the  full  Senate  would  be  required  to  en- 
force the  subpoena  In  court.  The  Committee 
has  had  to  consider  whether  under  present 
circumstances  such  a  recommendation  to  the 
Senate  would  be  tustlfled.  Our  conclusion  Is 
that  the  Committee,  the  Senate,  and  tiie 
Nation  would  be  better  served  by  not  pursu- 
ing the  matter  Into  court.9 
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MANIFEST  DESTINY 


•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
very  moment  the  Space  Shuttle  Colum- 
bia stands  poised  on  its  launch  pad  at 
Cape  Canaveral  undergoing  the  final 
days  of  the  countdown  pointing  toward 
Its  maiden  voyage  Friday,  April  10,  1981. 
This  massive  and  complex  machine 
stands  as  a  monument  to  American 
science  and  industry  and  represents  this 
Nation's  commitment  to  the  conquest  of 
space.  When  those  mighty  engines  lift 
that  incredible  combination  aircraft  and 
spacecraft  from  the  launch  pad,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation,  and  indeed  the 
world,  will  be  fixed  c«i  that  laiuich  plat- 
form. As  the  Acting  Director  of  NASA, 
Dr.  Alan  M.  Lovelace,  stated  recently 
when  testifying  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Technology,  and  Space  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee: 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new  era  of  space 
transportation  as  we  prepare  for  the  im- 
minent first  launch  of  the  space  shuttle.  In 
providing  routine  economical  access  to  space, 
the  shuttle  will  allow  us  to  exploit  further 
the  unique  space  environment  for  expanded 
bene  .ts  in  communications,  weather,  re- 
source observations,  science  and  space  proc- 
essing of  new  materials. 

The  Space  Shuttle  also  has  significant 
military  applications  which  will  enhance 
this  Nation's  defense  posture. 

Not  since  the  lunar  program  has  the 
space  program  so  captured  the  attrition 
of  the  American  public  as  we  wait  with 
a  sense  of  excitement  for  the  maiden 
flight  of  Columbia.  Moreover,  the  flight 
of  the  Columbia  has  captured  the  imagi- 
nation of  America's  leading  novelist, 
James  A.  Michener.  Mr.  Michener  has 
published  in  the  April  1981  issue  of  Omni 
magazine  an  article  entitled  "Manifest 
Destiny."  As  his  readers  know,  Mr. 
Michener  is  a  great  intellect  who  can 
inspire  and  bring  undCTstanding  about 
many  topics.  In  his  article,  Mr.  Michener 
has  explained  the  drama  and  importance 
of  the  Space  Shuttle  in  a  superb  manner. 
As  Mr.  Michener  sums  it  up,  "the  Shuttle 
is  a  daring  experiment,  precisely  the  one 
we  should  be  making  now." 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  share 
Mr.  Michener's  interi>retation  of  this 
event  with  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  and  with  the  citizens  aroimd  this 
Nation  who  might  not  be  subscribers  to 
Omni  but  who  regularly  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

I  ask  that  the  article  by  Mr.  James  A. 
Michener  entiled  "Manifest  Destiny,"  as 
published  in  the  April  1981  Omni  maga- 
zine, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

ilAlflPTST  DESTINT 

(By  James  A.  Michener) 
In   America's  exploration  of  space,  three 
flights  have  been  of  supreme  Importance,  for 
each  proved  that  a  major  spacecraft  was  ef- 
ficient. 

On  February  20,  1962,  John  Olenn  piloted 
Mercury  In  a  three-orbit  passage  around 
the  earth,  demonstrating  that  Americans 
could  duplicate  anything  the  Russians  had 
accomplished  in  space  up  to  that  time. 

On  March  23.  1965.  Gemini  astronaute 
Virgil  Orissom  and  John  Young  made  their 
three  orbits.  In  which  they  proved  that  hu- 
man beings  could  taXe  personal  control  of  a 
space  ship  and  change  its  orbit  if  necessary. 


On  October  U,  1968,  the  three  astronauts 
Schlrra,  Elsele,  and  Cunningham  took  Apollo 
7  on  an  11-day  faultless  flight  whose  slgnlfl- 
cance  lay  in  Its  timing.  Some  20  months  eax- 
lier  a  disastrous  fire  had  destroyed  a  pred- 
ecessor Apollo,  kUllng  Ori£som,  White,  and 
Chsbfee.  At  that  time  critics  charged  that 
Apollo  was  basically  defective  and  would 
probably  never  take  off.  Schlrra  and  his  men 
proved  exactly  the  opposite,  and  we  were  on 
our  way  to  the  moon. 

Thirteen  long  years  after  the  last  of  these 
flights  America  is  about  to  launch  the  next  in 
line.  In  some  ways  more  vital  than  any  of 
others.  The  space  shuttle  Columbia  is 
scheduled  to  blast  off  from  the  launching 
pad  at  Cape  Canaveral  as  this  Issue  goes  to 
pre^s.  Inaugurating  a  radical  new  system  of 
space  exploration.  Tremendous  consequences 
depend  on  this  effort.  Our  entire  space  pro- 
gram may  well  be  determined  by  what  hap- 
pens. Astronaut  Joe  Kerwln.  a  veteran  who 
spent  28  days  aloft  in  Skylab,  says,  "On  this 
one  we're  mortgaging  the  ranch." 

If  it  succeeds,  which  Is  very  likely,  it  will 
open  vast  new  possibilities.  The  heavens  will 
be  explored  as  never  before.  The  military  will 
have  a  reliable  base  from  which  to  launch 
their  own  experiments.  New  materials  vrill  be 
fabricated  in  a  weightless  environment.  A  re- 
usable platform  will  exist.  And  Americans, 
men  and  women  alike,  will  once  again  be 
voyaging  In  space  after  a  period  of  six  years 
during  which  we  surrendered  leadership  to 
the  Russians. 

If  It  falls,  and  some  ultracautlous  experts 
are  suggesting  it  could.  Congress  and  the 
public  might  be  tempted  to  close  down  major 
space  efforts  for  several  decades.  Financing 
would  certainly  become  more  dllBcult.  Emo- 
tional support  would  wither.  And  the  vital 
energy  required  for  any  kind  of  exploration 
would  be  provided  not  by  America  but  by 
Japsm.  Germany,  and  of  course  Russia.  The 
vitst  space  centers  at  HuntsvlUe,  Houston, 
and  Cape  Canaveral  would  retrench  or  go 
Into  mothballs,  and  the  brilliant  engineers 
and  scientists  who  built  our  space  program 
would  be  scattered. 

If  such  enormous  consequences  ride  on 
the  shuttle,  what  kind  of  vehicle  is  it? 

Robert  P.  Thompson,  project  manager  for 
the  program  says,  "In  1971,  wlien  we  could 
see  that  Apollo  must  grind  to  a  halt,  follow- 
ing the  dramatic  moon  explorations,  a 
group  of  experts  convened  to  decide  what 
to  do  next.  Trips  to  Mars?  Settlements  on 
the  moon?  Assembling  of  space  stations? 
We  had  the  know-bow  to  do  any  of  these 
exciting  things,  but  we  realized  that  the 
politicoeconomic  base  had  changed  dra- 
matically. Supreme  and  costly  efforts  like 
these  would  no  longer  be  supported  by  pub- 
lic taxation.  But  at  reasonable  cost  we  could 
provide  an  excellent  alternative,  a  space 
shuttle  that  would  become  our  basic  build- 
ing block  for  the  future. 

"It  had  to  have  four  contrasting  capabili- 
ties. It  must  take  off  like  a  rocket,  go  Into 
orbit  like  a  space  ship,  return  through  the 
2,600°P  heat  caused  by  friction  with  the 
atmosphere  as  if  It  were  the  blunt  end  of  a 
landing  capsule,  and  return  to  Earth  like  a 
powerless  glider.  Also,  it  must  be  aerody- 
namlcally  sound,  able  to  fly  at  any  speed 
from  one  hundred  miles  an  hour  to  Macfa 
twenty-five.  And.  unlike  Apollo  and  the 
others,  it  must  be  reusable." 

The  solution  was  admirable  in  its  con- 
ceptual simplicity,  horrendous  in  Its  techni- 
cal complexity.  As  It  waited  on  the  launch- 
ing pad,  the  three-part  craft  stood  154  feet 
high,  tall  as  a  15-story  building,  capable  of 
doing  many  diverse  things.  Today  it  has  be- 
come a  reality,  standing  in  Florida,  ready  to 
fly.  Its  three  parts  should  be  understood. 

First  is  a  pair  of  long,  sleek  rockets  re- 
sponsible for  giving  the  entire  assembly  a 
mighty  initial  thrtist  upward.  These  solid 
rocket  boosters  don't  burn  on  ordinary  fuel 
but  on  a  ccmpoeltlon  of  aluminum  powder. 


perchlorate.  and  iron  oxide  with  a  polymer 
binder.  They  will  bum  synchronously  for 
about  two  minutes,  then  detach  and  fall 
back  into  the  ocean,  from  which  tugs  will 
retrieve  them  for  repeated  use  in  as  many 
as  20  later  flights. 

Next  comes  the  external  tank,  a  gigantic 
fuel  repository  with  two  compartments,  one 
for  liquid  hydrogen,  the  other  for  liquid  oxy- 
gen. This  massive  tank  carries  no  rocket 
engines:  it  feeds  its  fuel  Into  the  main  en- 
gines of  the  third  component,  and  after 
eight  minutes  of  flight,  at  an  altitude  of  70 
miles.  It  separates,  faUs  Into  a  remote  part 
of  the  ocean,  and  sinks.  It  is  not  reusable. 

The  third  component  is  called  the  orblter 
and  Is  the  ongoing  part  of  the  shuttle,  a  kind 
of  biunt-nosed  heavy  airplane  as  big  as  a 
Boeing  707.  With  only  a  minute  fuel  supply 
of  its  own  to  be  used  for  delicate  maneuver- 
ing, it  coasts  in  an  orbit  some  100  miles 
above  the  earth  at  a  speed  of  18,000  miles 
an  hour.  It  carries  a  crew  of  three  pilots  (two 
on  the  flrst  four  test  flights)  and  a  working 
staff  of  four  to  six  nonpilots. 

The  crew  rides  forward  in  what  would  be 
the  cockpit  of  a  transport  plane,  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  orblter  being  given  over  to  work- 
ing area  for  cargo  and  scientific  experiments. 
After  three  tc  seven  days  in  space  the  craft 
comes  back  through  the  atmosphere  and, 
with  no  engines  to  propel  It,  glides  safely  to 
a  preselected  landing  strip,  to  be  checked, 
cleaned,  refueled,  and  sent  aloft  once  more. 
This  part  of  the  system  should  be  good  for 
at  least  SO  flights. 

It  Is  the  third  component  the  orblter 
without  its  fuel  canisters,  that  creates  a 
unique  problem.  How  can  a  craft  that  looks 
like  an  airplane  be  brought  back  through 
the  tremendous  heat  caused  by  friction  with 
the  atmosphere?  What's  the  problem?  We 
and  the  Russians  have  brought  scores  of 
space  vehicles  safely  back  to  Earth.  But  all 
previous  craft  have  come  back  blunt  end 
flrst.  to  dissipate  the  heat  over  a  broad  crude 
surface.  The  blunt  end  has  been  protected 
by  the  ablative  principle,  whereby  a  special- 
ly composed  material,  say,  a  mixture  of  as- 
bestos. Invented  fibers,  and  a  specifically 
fabricated  epoxy.  shields  the  leading  face 
and  ablates,  or  slowly  wears  away,  carrying 
the  heat  with  it. 

I  recently  Inspected  a  piece  of  the  Sky- 
lab  that  fell  on  Australia  and  could  scarcely 
believe  what  I  held  in  my  hand.  The  for- 
ward edge  of  this  piece  had  been  coated  with 
an  excellent  ablative,  which  had  burned 
at  2,500  °F.  It  was  totally  charred,  but  its 
capacity  to  lead  heat  away  as  it  burned  was 
so  efficient  that  material  that  stood  one 
thirty-second  of  an  Inch  behind  the  burned 
edge  was  untouched. 

Ablation  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  the 
Space  Age:  It  works  every  time  with  such 
perfection  that  not  a  single  space  vehicle,  so 
far  aa  we  know,  has  been  lost  because  of  ex- 
cessive heating.  Quietly,  gently  the  heat  has 
been  dissipated. 

Unfortunately,  ablation  cannot  be  used 
on  the  orblter.  since  it  does  not  come  back 
through  the  atmosphere  blunt-end-to.  Nor 
can  its  components  be  allowed  to  burn  off, 
since  they  will  be  used  again  and  again.  The 
orblter  must  use  an  alternative  system,  the 
heat-sink.  Normally  this  Is  a  metal,  prefer- 
ably an  alloy,  that  accepts  heat,  leading  It 
away  in  various  directions,  especially  in- 
wardly*, where  It  dissipates.  Since  the  metal 
does  not  ablate,  a  beat-sink  can  be  used 
repeatedly. 

A  metal  heat-sJnk  would  be  perfect  for 
the  orblter,  except  that  It  would  weigh  far 
too  much.  If  the  Columbia's  exposed  areas 
were  so  protected,  we  would  not  have  rock- 
ets big  enough  to  blast  it  into  Earth  orbit. 
So  a  remarkable  tile  has  been  invented,  light 
as  a  feather,  reliable  like  the  best  ablative 
material  and  reusable  through  repeated 
missions. 

More    than    32,000    of    these    tUes,    each 
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made  to  ita  own  peculiar  speclflcaUon  and 
size,  have  been  attached  to  the  exposed 
areas  of  the  orblter,  and  they  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  protecting  It  as  It  comes 
plunging  back  tiirough  the  atmosphere.  Fab- 
ricating the  Ules  and  flnding  a  proper  ad- 
hesive for  holding  them  onto  curved  sur- 
faces was  such  a  frustrating  task  that  the 
shuttle  fell  years  behind  schedule  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  above  original  esUmates. 

Criticism  has  been  severe,  but  Thompson 
believes  that  much  of  it  U  ill  founded  "The 
best  brains  in  our  business  made  those  esti- 
mates back  in  1971.  Total  cost,  five  point 
one  billion  dollars.  Ready  to  fiy  in  1978  But 
they  warned  everybody,  "This  Is  research- 
and-development  work,  and  overruns  or  de- 
lays will  be  Inevitable.' 

•So  what  do  we  find?  Our  cost  Is  now  eleht 

ri^lfhTK^"""''  '*°"*"''  »'"''  ""o^^  o^  that 
U  attributable  to  Inflation.  The  original  esti- 
mate was  phenomenally  good 

,.„^H^K  '?*  """^  '**'*5'  ^  a<l'n»'  we  have 
lagged  by  two  years,  even  three,  depending 
on  how  you  count.  But  old-timers  nke  me 
n^.X^'T.  '."  *"  ^°  P™^^  And  '^he 
have  dre'so"'?'^^"  "^'  ""^*^^'"«  ^'^  -"'<! 

carry  with  It  a  tremendous  burden  other 
^an  its  fuel  and  its  sclentlflc  Instruments 
Personal  reputations  ride  with  it  NaUonal 
policies.  Military  capabilities.  The  out^ach 
of  science  and  exploration.  If  so  much  de- 
pends upon  a  single  flight,  what  kind  of 
men  do  you  ask  to  fly  It? 

NASA  has  chosen  as  commander  the  man 
best  qualified  In  all  the  world  John^ 
Young  is  a  short,  wiry  Navy  captain    flftT 

Youn'fL'  °"'  "°°*"  September.  On  the  da'; 
Young   assumes   the   left-hand   seat   In   th^ 

ItCent"  ^''IJir'  ""^^  -'ght^f'lheVc^t 
ThiT  weedlng-out     processes     known 

These  requirements  were  outlined  by  oT^e 
Slayton,  one  of  the  original  seven  astronatitl 
and  a  close  friend  of  John  Yoimg^s^nS 
the  early  Gemini  days.  """gs  since 

f^^TZ^^  ?*  P"^***  t^e  rigid  test  to  enter 
,>»?.  *J'''/^"'**'"y  Later.^as  a  you^  ^^. 
ZhV  ^^  ^  '°  P'"*"'*  ^*»"  he  was^flf  for 
flight  training,  sixty  percent  fall  Next  he 
had  to  pass  the  flight  training,  and  Vwentv- 

iho^if  f  "T'  "^""^  "  sfcondai  mgL 
school  is  tough  and  washes  out  about  fortv 
percent.  After  that  he  moved  into  i^  opSTt- 
ing  squadron,  which  loses  about  flftee™ 
cent  through  death  or  dlsabllngTcW^t 
He  applied  for  test  pilot  school  with  elehtv 
per^nt  rejection  and  another  five  or  ten  ~r- 

^n  'T^^^i  -r  iL"  th«^  -  Tr 

=st?--of^fl1gV°-   world^re^L^fn 

Now  the  hardest  test  of  all.  He  wants  t.o 

alplT  oTora  h  ''7  r"  ">  the'^nauo*^ 
"PP'y.  out  of  a  hundred  and  twentv  in  hio 

space-G«nlnl  2  and  10.  Apollo  10  and  "e^ 

^h  o/  hi«  t^'''  ^'"^^'^n  °'  Russian,  in 
each  of  his  two  second  flights  he  served  as 

mooT  """^"^  ""^  **>*>  "^'"^  Of  the 

th7«  ^V^J  ***  ^'**  *•>»*  I  was  assigned  to 
In.  ^".^^'^""le.  Since  then  I've  donrnoth- 
«t£.v"  V''  ^°  '"^^'"  ^^^  i°^"  Pointing  to  a 

«t^  .P/J""""*'"  *""°«*  f"""-  f««t  high,  he 
says,  I  keep  that  pile  to  remind  myself  of 
the  mental  work  we  have  to  master  " 

in'"^m''  ^?  l^f  shuttle  and  Apollo  compare 
In  difficulty??"  I  ask. 
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"Apollo  required  us  to  know  a  massive 
amotmt.  The  shuttle  is  a  whole  magnitude 
more  difficult.  But  because  we've  worked 
so  long.  I  do  believe  were  better  prepared 
than  we  ever  were  for  Gemini  or  Apollo." 

Yoimg  is  not  eary  to  know.  Astronaut  Mike 
Collins,  who  shared  the  cramped  quarters 
of  Gemini  10  with  him  for  three  days,  ob- 
served, 'Mysterious.  Ihe  epitome  of  the 
nonhero  with  a  country  boy's  Aw  shucks, 
taint  nothln'  demeanor.  Delightful  wit  and  a 
keen  engineer's  mind. 

He  is  full  of  surprises.  After  going  out  of 
his  way  to  impress  you  with  a  modest  ap- 
praisal of  himself,  he  lete  you  Into  his  study 
and  goes  off  to  answer  a  phone  call,  and 
there  you  find  a  collection  of  astronomy 
books  that  would  grace  the  quarters  of  a 
professor  In  that  subject.  His  knowledge  of 
flight  is  awesome.  And  his  physical  condi- 
tion, which  he  maintains  by  Jogging  and 
attention  to  what  he  eats,  Is  remarkable. 
Slayton  recalls  that  the  most  Important  test 
Young  ever  had  to  face  came  In  his  flrst 
Gemini  flight.  "We  handed  him  a  paper  bag 
and  asked  him  to  demonstrate  that  a  man 
could  have  a  bowel  movement  in  outer 
space.  When  he  succeeded,  we  knew  we  were 
home  safe." 

Young  lives  on  a  quiet  back  street  near 
the  Johnson  Space  Center.  In  Houston,  with 
his  lively,  outspoken  wife.  Susy.  In  days  when 
he  did  not  have  to  concentrate  exclusively 
on  the  shuttle  he  was  In  cbatge  of  the  80-odd 
astronauts,  a  kind  of  Dean  of  Men.  Now  he 
keeps  to  his  corner  office,  crowded  with  ma- 
terial pertaining  to  the  flight. 

I  say  to  him,  "Suppose  I've  been  a  red- 
hot  test  pilot.  I'm  selected  as  an  astronaut. 
How  long  before  I  can  fly  the  shuttle?" 

■Half  a  year  mastering  the  local  lingo,  the 
basic  structure,  the  navigational  stars,  digi- 
tal processing.  Then  wed  want  you  to  spend 
a  year  and  a  half  tracing  out  the  systems, 
especially  the  Ave  on-board  computers,  our 
forty-nine  different  engines,  twenty-thr»e  an- 
tennas. When  you  knew  all  that,  wed  put 
you  In  the  simulators  for  about  six  months 
Then  you'd  be  ready  to  start  the  hard  work 
of  preparing  to  fly." 

"How  do  you  feel  when  you  hear  that  dur- 
ing the  six  years  we've  had  no  men  aloft  a 
Russian  cosmonaut  like  Valery  Ryumln  has 
spent  three  hundred  four  days  In  their 
Salyut  6  space  station?" 

"Poor  guy.  Their  craft  wae  imbeUevably 
crowded,  compared  to  ours." 

"But  they're  up  there  and  we  aren't." 

"You're  right  And  It's  damned  worrisome. 
There's  sure  a  lot  to  be  learned  up  there. 
They've  got  to  be  mastering  eomethlng 
They've  said  that  their  long-range  goal  is 
manned  flight  to  the  planeta." 

"Any  clues  as  to  how  far  along  they  are?" 

"Difficult  to  assess.  But  they  "re  probably 
far  ahead  of  where  we  were  when  we  ended 
Apollo." 

"Wha*  do  you  think  America  should  be 
doing?" 

"We  m\i8t  keep  our  men  In  space.  If* 
amazing  what  the  himaan  eye  can  detect  from 
one  hundred  miles  up.  What  the  human 
brain  can  abeor^.  It  would  be  incredibly  silly 
for  us  to  abandon  space  to  others.  Espedally 
when  we're  developing  master  capabilities." 

"Is  the  shuttle  one  of  those  capabllltlea?" 

"You  bet  It  la.  With  this  machine  we  can 
accomplish  miracles.  When  It  becomes  func- 
tional, the  world  will  experience  a  surge  of 
excitement." 

"I'm  fascinated  by  one  aspect.  Here  we  have 
three  components.  Each  has  been  tested  by 
itself.  But  never  as  a  united  trio." 

"They  cant  be.  Until  we  put  tbem  together 
and  actually  take  them  up.  " 

""Does  that  concern  you?" 

"'Of  course  It  concerns  me!  But  we're  test 
pilots.  This  Is  our  Job.  We're  ready  to  give  It  a 
go.  And  remember  this.  The  shuttle  may  Ije 
more  oomplloaited  than  a  new  airplane  uaed 


to  be,  or  an  Apollo.  But  fctis  not  InherenUy 
more  dangerous.  It's  Ju«t  one  more  flying 
machine  to  be  tested." 

Young's  copilot  on  his  first  flight  wiu  be 
Commander  Robert  L.  Crlppen,  U8N.  a  taU 
Texan,  forty-three  years  old  and  the  hand- 
some kind  of  man  Hollywood  might  have 
choeen  to  play  copilot  In  a  movie  In  whlcto 
John  Wayne  was  the  gruff  senior  WeU 
trained  as  a  teat  pilot.  Crlppen  served  as  sup- 
port atm  for  the  Russian -American  Joint 
effort  Apollo-Soyuz,  which  gave  him  an  op- 
portunUy  to  Inspect  the  Soviet  apace  effort 

"They  struggle  to  build  systems  that  work 
then  stay  with  them.  "The  basic  message  I  got 
was  that  they're  determined  to  suooesd. 
TechnologlosJly  we're  eUU  In  comiMmd,  but 
we  wont  be  for  long  If  we  rest  on  our  laurels. 
Looked  to  me  as  If  they  were  closing  fast." 

•"How  about  their  budget?" 

"I'm  told  they  spend  seven  blUlon  doUara 
a  year.  Many  times  what  we  do.  Whatever 
they  have,  they  use  elegantly.  They're  up 
there  flying,  and  we  aren't." 

Crlppen  Is  an  excellent  complement  to ' 
Young,  outgoing  where  Young  Is  taciturn, 
philosophical  where  Young  tends  to  be  en- 
gineering-practical. Crlppen  says.  "We're  very 
excited  about  the  shuttle's  future.  Look,  we 
already  have  complete  payloads  signed  up  for 
our  flrst  sixty-eight  fllgtou  We're  a  going 
concern,  an  eventual  money-maker  All  sorts 
of  participants  want  to  work  with  us.  Euro- 
pean relations.  China,  Arabsat.  IndonesU. 
Scores  of  universities  want  to  send  expen- 
menu  aloft.  And  many  of  the  big  Industries. 
This  Isn't  an  experiment,  it's  the  real  Uilng." 

He  Is  especially  pleased  by  the  posslbUltles 
of  Flight  16.  scheduled  to  blast  off  on  Janu- 
ary 12.  1984  "We're  going  to  haul  this  huge 
telescope  to  an  orbit  three  hundred  twenty 
miles  up.  Weighs  ten  tons,  is  forty-sU  feet 
long.  It'll  be  like  lifting  Moimt  Palomar  three 
hundred  miles  up  In  the  air,  above  the  smog. 
Who  can  even  guess  what  wonders  that  scope 
wUl  reveal?" 

An  ouuider  who  vlslte  either  Houston  or 
Cape  Canaveral  is  overwhelmed  at  first  by 
the  normous  gamble  America  Is  making  on 
this  first  flight  of  the  shuttle,  but  once  he  has 
a  chance  to  talk  with  men  like  Young  and 
Crlppen,  he  becomes  aware  that  the  orbiting 
of  Columbia  is  merely  a  first  step.  "The  true 
wonder  of  this  venture  lies  in  the  intellectual 
variety  of  the  payloads  that  will  ride  In  sub- 
sequent flights. 

At  various  points  across  the  coimtry  pallets 
are  being  assembled.  "The  slae  of  smaU  rooms, 
these  wUl  house  the  varied  sclentlflc  Instru- 
ments with  which  outer  space  wUl  be  ex- 
plored and  the  surface  of  our  earth  analyzed. 
Each  pallet  wUl  contain  from  four  to  sU 
totally  different  devices,  which  will  be  at- 
tended by  scientists  who  fly  as  passengers 
aboard  the  orblter.  (Young  scientlsU  from 
Europe  are  already  in  training  at  Houston  to 
fly  in  the  orblter  when  their  countries  experi- 
ments are  aboard.) 

When  assembled,  the  pallet  is  hoisted  bod- 
ily into  the  bay  of  the  orblter  and  carried  into 
space.  Some,  self-governing,  will  be  lifted  off 
their  pallets  by  a  gigantic  articulated  arm 
developed  by  Canadian  sclentlsu  and  will  be 
thrown  out  Into  permanent  orbits  of  their 
own.  "They  wUl  send  their  data  back  to  Earth 
by  radio  signal. 

A  widely  diverse  scatter  of  experiments  has 
already  been  aUocated  to  the  68  fllghu.  For 
as  little  as  $3,000  a  device  requiring  UtUe 
space  can  be  sent  aloft.  On  certain  flights 
room  has  been  set  aside  for  high-school  wiz- 
ards, and  at  repeated  Intervals  the  manifest 
for  an  entire  flight  says  simply  DOD.  That's 
Department  of  Defense,  which  looks  to  the 
shuttle  for  help  in  lu  major  scientific  experi- 
mentation. One  would-be  user  had  an  inge- 
nious plan :  Send  up  stamped  envelopes,  men 
sell  them  at  whopping  prices  as  "authentic 
space  mall."  His  proposal  was  rejected. 
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It  Is  obvloxis  that  Young  and  Crlppen  can- 
not posslDly  fly  all  the  shuttle  missions  al- 
ready scheduled.  Who  are  the  other  astro- 
nauts in  training  for  these  flights? 

The  second  crew,  and  the  men  who  will 
take  over  the  first  flight  if  anything  Inca- 
pacitates Young  or  Crlppen.  are  two  de- 
lightful military  test  pilots.  Joe  Engle,  a 
Kansan  In  the  Air  Force,  forty-eight  years 
old.  and  Dick  Truly.  Navy  man  from  Mis- 
sissippi, forty-three  years  old.  Its  fun  to 
bear  them. 

Englk.  Look  at  this  pile  of  manuals  we 
have  to  know  by  heart.  Hydraulics,  propul- 
sion, communications,  digital  processing, 
life-support   systems,    environment    control. 

TnuLT.  That's  so  you  don't  cook  or  choke. 

Bngle.  Orbital  maneuvering,  reaction 
controls,  navigation,  guidance,  mechanical 
functioning,  big-arm  manipulation,  reentry 
data,  glide  control. 

TRtjLT.  Merely  the  dues  you  pay  for  be- 
longing to  the  club. 

Engle.  I  was  back-up  pilot  on  Apollo  14. 
Had  to  master  all  that  material.  Shuttle  Is 
much  more  complex. 

TauLT.  We  don't  worry  about  geopolitics 
or  the  philosophical  importance  of  the 
flights.  Oxir  task  Is  to  fly  this  machine  as 
skillfully  as  possible. 

EINGLE.  And  we  have  flown  It.  Dick  and  I 
are  the  men  who  took  the  orblter  aloft  on 
that  Boeing  747.  cast  it  loose,  and  proved 
that  we  could  glide  It  back  to  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base.  We  did  It  twice.  A  marvelous 
machine. 

Trult.  In  a  real  flight,  when  we  decide  to 
land,  we  make  our  decision  over  Australia. 
We  glide  across  the  entire  Pacific  and  have 
ahead  of  us  a  pattern  about  a  thousand 
miles  left  or  right  Into  which  we  can  land, 
and  somewhat  more  fore  and  aft. 

Engle.  This  matter  of  direction  Is  Im- 
portant. If  we  take  off  to  the  east,  we  pick 
up  the  thrust  of  the  earth's  rotation  In  that 
heading,  say,  one  thousand  extra  miles  an 
hour.  That  means  we  can  carry  a  payload  of 
sixty-five  thousand  jxjunds.  But  If  we  take 
off  north-south,  we  lose  the  earth's  lift  and 
can  carry  only  forty  thousand.  And  If  we're 
stupid  enough  to  take  off  east-west,  we  ac- 
tually fight  against  the  earth's  rotation,  and 
we're  limited  to  twenty  thousand. 

Engle.  Which  Is  why  we  take  off  from 
Florida   and    land   In    California. 

Truly.  How  do  we  get  the  orblter  back  to 
Florida  for  the  next  take-off?  We'll  bring 
it  home  piggyback  on  top  of  our  747. 

Engle.  All  of  us  are  committed  to  this 
venture.  We're  determined  to  make  It  work. 

TRtTLT.  When  Joe  says  that,  you  must  re- 
member that,  as  a  test  pilot,  be  fiew  a  plane 
straight  up  to  an  altitude  of  two  hundred 
eighty-three  thousamd  feet.  He  knows  what 
test  piloting  Is.  We're  testing  the  machine 
of  the  future. 

I've  spent  the  last  three  years  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  space  shuttle.  I've  observed 
It  in  California  and  Florida.  I've  fiovim  In 
some  of  the  simulators  to  get  as  much  feel 
of  the  craft  as  a  nonenglneerlng  layman 
could,  and  I  believe  I  appreciate  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  adventure. 
I  respond  especially  to  the  wonderful  prom- 
ise It  holds  for  the  future. 

As  an  old  naval  workman  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  aircraft.  I  could  never  have  approved 
the  Intricate  and  fragile  system  of  using  tiles 
as  heat-sinks*  delays  could  have  been  antici- 
pated. But  now  I  see  that  the  tiles  are 
marvels  of  engineering;  I  think  they  have  an 
excellent  likelihood  of  working. 

Delays  due  to  engine  problems  are  generic 
In  the  development  of  any  aeronautical  or 
space  machine.  In  World  War  II.  I  was  in 
charge  of  paperwork  on  the  PBY-5A.  an 
ampbib.ous  plane  subject  to  many  problems 
because  of  salt  water.  After  this  plane  had 
been  absolutely  certified  by  both  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  Navy  as  sea-  and  airworthy 
and  had  gone  into  operation  as  a  rescue  plane 


out  of  Guadalcanal,  we  ordered  516  major 
alterations  before  It  was  truly  fllghtworthy, 
and  no  one  thought  the  number  excessive. 

The  shuttle  Is  a  daring  experiment,  pre- 
cisely the  one  we  should  be  making  now. 

As  a  writer  who  wrestles  with  words,  I  am 
dismayed  that  this  tremendous  adventure 
should  have  been  stuck  with  a  name  as  drab 
£13  space  shuttle.  NASA,  appreciating  this,  has 
taken  to  calling  It  the  STS  [Space  Transpor- 
tation Systeml,  which  is  worse.  Back  In  1971. 
when  the  plan  was  bruited,  some  genius 
should  have  invented  one  of  those  words  that 
captivate  the  Imagination,  like  Kodak.  Xerox, 
Time,  or  TV.  WordsixUths  play  their  own  role 
in  civilization. 

I  wish  to  add  one  comment  of  my  own. 
I  have  ^x)ken  to  no  one  In  NASA  about  what 
I  am  about  to  propose,  but  I  suspect  that 
many  experts  have  been  speculating  along 
these  lines. 

The  first  four  shuttle  filghts  will  be  han- 
dled hy  only  two  crewmen.  Young  and  Crlp- 
pen on  the  first.  Engle  and  Truly  on  the  sec- 
ond. These  will  be  experimental  flights  with- 
out significant  payload.  After  that,  flights 
with  crews  of  four  or  more  will  be  normal. 

I  Judge  that  by  the  time  Plight  17  blasts 
off  on  January  31.  1984,  It  would  be  practical 
for  the  shutttle  to  carry  fare-i>aylng  passen- 
gers. For  something  like  $25,000  each,  up  to 
sdx  civilians  could  be  lifted  to  an  altitude  of 
about  150  miles  above  the  earth,  where  three 
days  would  be  sp>ent  in  orbit  at  a  speed  of 
about  18,000  miles  an  hour.  Windows  would 
provide  a  good  view  of  sky  and  Earth,  the 
latter  showing  about  1,100  miles  of  stirface 
in  all  directions. 

Experts  assure  me  that  the  ordinary  civil- 
ian in  good  health  could  be  prepared  for 
such  a  flight  in  less  than  three  weeks:  "You'd 
want  to  take  them  up  in  a  T-38  to  adjust 
them  to  air  sickness.  Check  them  out  in  six 
or  seven  simulators.  Use  the  water-lnunerslon 
facility  to  acquaint  them  with  weightless- 
ness. Maybe  the  Low  Gravity  Wall  at  Lang- 
ley.  They'd  have  no  problem  with  gravity, 
really.  At  takeoff  they'd  pull  at  most  three 
g's.  eyeballs  In.  No  worse  than  Jumping  off  a 
low  stool^Reentry.  they'd  have  to  handle  less 
than  two  g's.  eyeballs  down.  After  the  first 
experimental  flights,  of  course,  the  crew 
won't  wear  space  suits.  Just  regular  mili- 
tary^type  flight  suits.  Civilian  passengers 
would  wear  business  suits." 

Three  men  I  know  have  already  signed  up 
for  the  first  businessmen's  special.  Lowell 
Thomas,  Walter  Cronklte.  and  I.  If  the  flight 
takes  place,  as  I  think  It  might,  as  early  as 
1984.  Thomas  will  be  In  his  nineties.  I  In  my 
late  seventies,  and  Cronklte  In  his  late  six- 
ties. When  we  three  elder  statesmen  blast  off 
on  a  routine  flight,  the  world  will  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  It  has  truly  entered  the  Space 
Age.#  

ASSISTING  THE  EARTHQUAKE 
VICTIMS  IN  ITALY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
often  when  one  has  the  opportunity  to 
commend  a  citizen  whose  dedication  and 
sincere  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  victims 
of  a  natural  disaster  have  resulted  in 
giant  steps  toward  the  realization  of  re- 
lief for  those  victims. 

Today,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  cite  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Grargano,  of  Farmingdale, 
N.Y.,  in  recognition  of  his  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  assist  victims  of  the  recent  earth- 
quake in  Italy.  At  his  own  expense.  Mr. 
Gargano  twice  journeyed  to  the  quake 
zone.  The  first  visit,  from  December  15 
to  21.  1980.  was  made  in  order  to  assess 
damages  and  to  assist  in  the  preliminary 
planning  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  six- 
classroom  school  in  his  hometown  of 
SanfAngelo  dei  Lombardi  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  quake.  During  the  second 


visit,  he  was  involved  in  the  selection  of 
a  site  and  contract  for  the  school.  Since 
that  time,  the  school  has  been  under- 
going fabrication  and  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  by  May  1981. 

In  addition  to  his  travels  to  Italy  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  quake,  Mr.  Gargano  has 
been  the  driving  force  behind  a  fund- 
raising  effort  on  Long  Island  and  in  New 
York  City  which  has  netted  in  excess  of 
$100,000  on  behalf  of  the  quake  victims. 

In  recognition  of  his  selfless  efforts,  Mr. 
Gargano  was  presented  with  the  Commu- 
nity Service  Award  by  the  Nassau  Chap- 
ter of  the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers  on  March  13, 1981. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unselfish  persons 
such  as  Mr.  Gargano  that  we  should  be 
thankful  are  present  during  crisis  situa- 
tions such  as  the  one  in  Italy.  I  recom- 
mend that  we  all  join  in  commending  Mr. 
Gargano  for  his  most  generous  contribu- 
tions of  time  and  financial  resources  to 
those  considerably  less  fortunate  than 
he.* 
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PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b»  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  un- 
der that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or, 
in  the  case  of  major  defense  equipment 
as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of 
$7  million.  Upon  such  notification,  the 
Congress  has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  a  proposed  sale  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to  the 
full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  notification  I  have  re- 
ceived. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  SECuRrrv  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  1,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding  here- 
with Transmittal  No.  81-28.  concerning  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter 
of  Offer  to  Korea  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $20  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director. 

Transmittal  No.  81-28 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  op  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Korea 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

(Million) 

Major  defense  equipment* $18 

Other     $  2 

Total    $20 

•As  included  In  the  U.S.  Munrtlons  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR) . 

(HI)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Twenty-one  M88A1  recovery  ve- 
hicles with  concurrent  parts  support  and  an- 
cillary equipment 


(Iv)    Military  Department:    Army   (WNY). 

(v)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.  Paid. 
Offered  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold :  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  30  September  1980. 

(vlU)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
April  1,  1981. 

Policy  Justification 
korea m88a1  recovery  vehicles 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
(ROK)  has  requested  the  purchase  of  21 
M88A1  recovery  vehicles  with  concurrent 
parts  support  and  ancillary  equipment  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $20  million. 

This  sale  wUl  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by 
helping  to  Improve  the  security  of  a  friendly 
country  which  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
an  Important  force  for  modernization  and 
progress  in  eastern  Asia. 

This  sale  will  improve  the  ground  defenses 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  since  the  ROK 
has  a  large  number  of  armored  and  artillery 
vehicles  but  very  limited  recovery  capability. 
The  proposed  sale  will  enhance  the  ROK's 
ability  to  retrieve  Inoperative  armored  and 
artillery  vehicles  In  the  event  of  renewed 
hostilities. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Bowen- 
McLaughlln-York  Company  of  York,  Penn- 
sylv€inla. 

This  proposed  sale  will  require  the  assign- 
ment of  two  Department  of  the  Army  civil- 
ians to  the  Republic  of  Korea  for  approxi- 
mately two  weeks  during  the  estimated  May 
1984  delivery  period  for  quality  assurance 
purposes. 

There  will  be  no  Impact  on  U.S.  defense 
readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.# 


EXPORT  TRADING   COMPANIES— 

vin 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
27  Secretary  of  Commerce  Baldrige  de- 
livered a  speech  to  the  Chicago  World 
Trade  Conference  which  is  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  Nation's  declining  com- 
petitive position  in  world  trade  and  a 
comprehensive  summary  of  what  the 
Reagan  administration  plans  to  do  about 
it.  Of  particular  interest  right  now  is  the 
Secretary's  strong  support  for  export 
trading  companies  legislation,  specifical- 
ly S.  734,  which  is  scheduled  for  Senate 
floor  action  soon.  By  facilitating  the  for- 
mation of  trading  companies,  this  leg- 
islation will  encourage  the  full  utilization 
of  export  potential  of  the  thousands  of 
small-  and  medium-sized  businesses  in 
this  country  not  presently  engaged  in 
exporting. 

I  am  most  encouraged  by  the  Secre- 
tary's remarks,  his  strong  sucport  for 
this  bill,  and  for  his  vision  and  commit- 
ment to  restoring  our  worldwide  com- 
petitive position.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Secretary's  speech  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow; 

Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Malcolm  Baldrige 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  at  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  forums  for  the  vital 
issues  of  world  trade,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  and  the  International  Busi- 
ness Council  for  sponsoring  these  annual 
World  Trade  Conferences,  which  have  con- 


tributed to  the  formation  of  national  policy 
for  44  years. 

The  International  competitive  position  of 
the  United  States  has  steadily  declined  for 
more  than  two  decades.  In  1960.  for  example, 
the  U.S.  share  of  world  trade  In  manufac- 
tured goods  was  25  percent.  In  1980.  It  wsis 
18  percent.  This  deterioration  was  com- 
pounded by  our  soaring  oil  Import  costs. 

Last  year  our  oil  imports  cost  us  $82  bil- 
lion. The  result  Is  that  over  the  past  four 
years  we  have  accumulated  a  trade  deficit  of 
$100  billion  dollars. 

There  has  been  some  recent  Improvement 
In  our  trade  position.  Our  exports,  for  In- 
stance, have  grown  by  more  than  20  percent 
for  the  last  two  years.  Good  news  like  this 
leads  some  in  Washington  to  believe  we  have 
turned  the  corner  In  our  trade  position  and 
that  our  International  competitive  position 
Is  and  will  be  In  good  shape. 

I  wish  I  could  agree  with  this  optimistic 
view,  but  I  cannot.  The  fact  is  that  a  great 
part  of  our  recent  trade  Improvement  has 
stemmed  from  the  lagging  effects  of  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar,  which  cheapened 
our  export  prices  and  from  our  recent  slug- 
gish economy,  which  reduced  Imports.  Both 
of  these  are  short-term  developments,  can 
be  temporary,  and  can  change  quickly. 

We  should  not  let  them  obscure  our  long- 
term  decline  In  International  competitive- 
ness. 

The  growth  of  U.S.  productivity  In  manu- 
facturing has  lagged  behind  that  of  our  com- 
petitors for  at  least  20  years.  Recently.  U.S. 
productivity  growth  has  fallen  even  lower. 
From  1960  to  1973.  U.S.  manufacturing  pro- 
ductivity grew  3.1  percent  annually — about 
half  as  fast  as  the  average  for  our  10  major 
competitors.  Prom  1973  to  1979  our  manufac- 
turing productivity  growth  fell  to  1.4  per- 
cent annually — less  than  one-third  as  fast  as 
our  competitors.  And  In  1980  it  was  close  to 
zero. 

What  makes  this  even  more  worrisome  Is 
the  prospect  for  fairly  slow  growth  of  the 
world  economy  over  the  next  decade.  That 
means  that  all  countries  will  be  Interested 
in  expanding  exports — and  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept more  Imports — In  the  years  ahead.  It 
means  that  international  competition  Is  go- 
ing to  get  tougher  than  ever  before. 

When  seen  against  this  International  back- 
ground. President  Reagan's  program  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  critically  important  to  our 
trade  position  In  the  years  ahead. 

Virtually  every  element  of  that  economic 
program  Is  related — directly  or  indirectly — 
to  Improving  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
Industry  In  the  world  market. 

Accelerated  depreciation  allowances  for 
modernizing  plant  and  equipment  will  In- 
crease productivity. 

Accelerated  depreciation  for  research  and 
development  equipment  will  help  productiv- 
ity gains. 

Tax  cuts  win  contribute  to  Increased  sav- 
ings and  help  provide  the  necessary  capital 
for  the  new  plants. 

Cuts  In  Government  spending  will  con- 
tribute to  investment  capital  by  reducing 
the  heavy  Government  borrowing  that  has 
crowded  business  borrowing  out  of  the  mar- 
ket by  the  resultant  high  interest  rates.  The 
lower  interest  rates  resulting  from  the  ac- 
tions I  have  mentioned  will  provide  added 
Incentives  for  Increased  capital  Investment 
by  business. 

Reductions  In  Government  regulations 
win  also  stimulate  Increased  productive  In- 
vestment. Burdensome  regulations  have  been 
draining  billions  In  Investment  funds  Into 
less  productive  uses  and  have  been  raising 
operating  costs. 

Finally,  we  feel  the  Pbderal  Reserve  Bank 
will  cooperate  by  targeting  a  slow,  steady 
and  consistent  money  growth. 

Together,  these  elements  are  designed  to 
Increase  productivity,  the  key  economic  in- 


dicator and  one  which  has  a  truly  dlamal 
record  in  the  recent  past. 

One  major  reason  the  cocnpetltlon  has 
been  moving  ahead  of  us  Is  their  business 
tax  poUcy. 

For  example  in  Industrial  robots,  seen  by 
many  as  the  key  to  future  productivity 
growth.  Japan  leads  the  world  In  the  ^- 
pllcation  of  robotics  technology  and  In  the 
number  of  Industrial  robots  In  use — 10.000, 
comp>ared  to  3,500  In  the  United  States.  A 
major  reason  Is  the  whole  range  of  tax  In- 
centives, loan  guarantees,  and  leasing  ar- 
rangements through  which  the  Japanese 
Government  supports  the  development  and 
installation  of  this  sophisticated  equipment. 

One  example  is  depreciation.  The  Japa- 
nese Government  provides  a  first-year  write- 
off of  25  percent,  which,  when  combined 
with  normal  depreciation — allows  Japanese 
companies  to  write  off  as  much  as  45  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment In  the  first  year  of  use.  Japanese  auto 
companies  are  among  the  firms  taking  full 
advantage  of  these  tax  provisions. 

President  Reagan's  new  program  addresses 
this  problem  and  makes  proposals  which  will 
sutstantlally  Improve  the  position  of  US. 
firms.  For  example,  companies  will  be  able  to 
write  off  52  percent  of  their  new  machinery 
and  equipment  costs  over  two  years — plus 
the  10-percent  investment  tax  credit. 

Business  experience  has  given  me  a  keen 
interest  in  the  subject  of  research  and  de- 
velopment and  the  role  of  R&D  In  building 
our  competitiveness  In  the  world  market  I 
believe  that  increased  R&D  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential If  we  are  to  maintain  our  lead  as  the 
world's  greatest  trading  nation.  And  while 
the  United  States  still  accounts  for  the  bulk 
of  Industrial  nation  R&D.  our  rate  of  growth 
in  this  vital  area  has  been  lower  than  abroad. 
United  States  R&D  has  fallen  In  relation  to 
our  Nation's  GNP.  while  It  has  been  rising  as 
a  fraction  of  GNP  In  competitor  nations. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  declining  em- 
phasis on  R&D  has  affected  our  trade  posi- 
tion. For  example,  the  U.S.  share  of  world 
aircraft  markets — around  70  percent  In  the 
early  1970's — declined  to  58  percent  by  1979. 
The  VS.  share  of  world  trade  in  telecom- 
munications equipment  fell  by  50  percent 
during  the  same  period.  Indeed,  we  have 
gradually  been  losing  our  market  share  in 
most  high  technology  areas. 

The  United  States  had  amassed  a  huge 
store  of  technological  knowledge  since  World 
War  n.  and  that  storehouse  has  been  the 
principal  source  of  our  competitiveness. 
Knowledge  knows  no  national  boundaries  and 
In  this  era  of  rapid  communication.  It 
spreads  quickly  throughout  the  world. 

But  we  must  add  to  our  R&D  storehouse 
as  rapidly  as  we  can.  If  we  continue  to  devote 
less  of  our  time,  money  and  effort  to  R&D 
than  do  our  competitors,  we  will  lose  the 
technological  edge  we  still  have — a  develop- 
ment which  would  have  extremely  serious 
Implications  not  only  on  our  trade  position, 
but  on  our  standard  of  living  as  well. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  also  taken 
the  lead  in  support  of  the  export  trading 
company  legislation  now  before  the  Con- 
gress, 

Presently  1  percent  of  our  companies  seU 
80  percent  of  our  exports;  90  percent  of  our 
250.000  U.S.  businesses  do  not  export  at  all. 
This  puts  us  at  a  severe  disadvantage  with 
our  trading  competitors  who  use  their  medi- 
um- and  smaller-size  companies  to  a  much 
greater  extent  In  foreign  trade.  Ifs  "export 
to  live"  with  them. 

This  proposed  Export  Trading  Companies 
Act  is  especially  Important  for  small-  and 
medium-size  firms,  to  which  we  should  In- 
creasingly look  for  Increased  export  activity. 

The  largest  share  of  US  exports  currently 
comes  from  the  Industrial  giants — we  need  to 
stimulate  and  train  smaUer  Arms  In  this 
area,  much  as  our  foreign  competitors  have 
done. 
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In  thla  area.  too.  Japan  is  a  leader.  Two- 
tblrds  of  Japanese  exports  are  handled  by 
trading  companies  and  they  have  even  trans- 
ported the  technique  to  this  country  as  well. 
The  sixth  largest  U.S.  exporter  Is  currently 
none  other  tban  Mitsui,  one  of  the  largest 
Japanese  trading  companies  And  Japan  Is 
not  alone  in  the  use  of  specialized  export 
entitles — West  Qermany,  Prance,  and  Hong 
Kong  do  likewise. 

The  TJS.  needs  our  own  export  trading 
companies  to  provide  the  full  range  of  ex- 
port services  to  companies  of  any  size  which 
are  Interested  in  the  export  market.  And 
these  export  trading  companies  must  be 
large  enough  and  experienced  enough  to  suc- 
cessfully develop  new  markets  for  U.S.  goods. 
Some  of  the  most  logical  entitles  to  form 
and  participate  in  effective  export  trading 
companies  are  banks,  many  of  which  already 
have  foreign  coverage  through  brsinches. 
agents  or  correspondent  banks.  They  are 
already  in  the  business  of  evaluating  risks 
and  researching  foreign  markets,  but  we 
need  special  legislation  before  banks  can  par- 
ticipate with  manufacturers  In  export  trad- 
ing companies.  We  also  need  legislative 
measures  assuring  that  business  leaders  wUl 
not  run  afoul  of  the  antitrust  laws  In  their 
export  activities.  Legislation  is  now  before 
the  Congress  that  will  meet  both  needs,  and 
I  hope  there  will  be  speedy  action  on  It. 

If  we  are  going  to  enlist  more  small-  and 
medlum-slze  firms  In  the  export  effort,  we 
must  Insure  that  they  are  not  hobbled  by 
unnecessary  regulations  which  Impede  their 
ability  to  compete  in  either  the  domestic  or 
overseas  markets.  And  these  are  the  very 
firms  most  hurt  by  regulations  because  they 
often  can't  afford  the  thousand-dollar-a-day 
lawyers  to  guide  them  through  the  regula- 
tory thicket. 

So  the  administration  has  moved  quickly 
to  provide  Immediate  regulatory  relief  and 
to  establish  procedures  to  correct  and  prevent 
misguided  actions.  At  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. I  have  asked  for  a  thorough  review 
of  all  regulations  Issued,  as  well  as  a  careful 
review  of  all  regulations  which  will  be  de- 
veloped. In  addition.  Commerce  has  been 
designated  as  the  focal  point  for  business 
concerns  about  regulations.  I  want  all  mem- 
bers of  the  business  community,  from  the 
smallest  firms  to  che  largest,  to  know  that 
we  are  prepared  to  listen — and  whafs  more 
Important— to  respond  to  your  concerns. 
There  is  a  serious  flaw  In  any  regulation  that 
turns  American  business  away  from  the  world 
market  place  or  that  makes  a  U.S.  manufac- 
turer uncompetitive  In  International  trade 

and  we  want  to  hear  about  It.  I  promise  that 
we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  change  It. 
Another  present  export  disincentive  Is 
posed  by  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
The  problem  here  Is  the  lack  of  precision, 
clarity,  and  reciprocity  In  this  well  motivatsd 
act.  If  a  smaU  businessman  in  Wlchlu  hires 
an  agent  of  good  repute  In  a  foreign  country, 
and  pays  him  a  standard  commission,  our 
businessman  can  still  be  thrown  in  Jail  If 
his  agent  contributes  any  portion  of  his  com- 
mission to  a  foreign  political  party  or  candi- 
date and  If  he,  the  buslnesaman.  had  "reason 
to  know"  It.  What  does  that  mean?  I  don't 
know,  but  more  Importantly  neither  does 
our  Wichita  businessmen,  and  that  hurts  our 
export  effort.  We  must  clear  this  bill  up — our 
friend  can't  afford  to  hire  a  $200,000  a  y«ar 
WaU  Street  lawyer  to  clear  It  up  for  him. 

Another  area  with  a  high  priority  in  our 
department  is  full  implementation  of  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations.  We  can  im- 
prove our  competitiveness,  remove  disincen- 
tives to  exporting,  and  mount  a  worldwide 
trade  promotion  effort.  But  these  will  add 
up  to  very  little  If  our  firms  are  denied  access 
to  foreign  markets. 

The  United  States  maintains  the  freest, 
fairest,  most  open  market  in  the  world.  We 
are  also  the  wealthiest.  In  the  vast  majority 


of  cases,  foreign  producers  have  access  to  our 
market  on  virtually  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions available  to  domestic  firms. 

This  open  system  has  enabled  the  U.S. 
marketplace  to  become  a  powerhouse  of 
prosperity  for  nations  all  over  the  world.  We 
want  to  keep  it  that  way.  But  our  firms  can't 
compete  in  the  world  tnarket  while  using  a 
different  set  of  rules  from  those  that  apply 
to  foreign  companies.  So  we  are  determined 
to  Insure  that  American  companies  win  be 
able  to  utilize  their  competitive  abilities  in 
an  open  and  equitable  international  market- 
place. In  short,  we  Insist  on  fair  trade  as  well 
as  free  trade. 

This  means  that  we  will  fully  Implement 
the  provisions  of  the  MTN  in  a  way  that 
maximizes  the  trade  and  economic  benefits 
to  the  Ulnted  States.  Our  competitors  are 
working  night  and  day  to  gain  every  ounce 
of  benefit  from  these  agreements.  Let  me  as- 
sure you  that  we  will  do  the  same  in  this 
administration. 

Finally,  when  I  took  this  Job.  I  promised 
to  represent  the  views  of  business  in  the 
councils  of  Government.  And  I'm  doing  Just 
that.  Those  views  have  a  right  to  be  heard 
and  I  believe  that  some  of  our  basic  prob- 
lems stem  from  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
been  heard  or  heeded. 

In  no  area  Is  it  more  important  for  these 
views  to  be  heard  than  In  the  area  of  world 
trade  because  the  whole  future  of  this  nation 
is  bound  up  in  our  response  to  the  global 
economic  challenge  Involving  trade. 

Moreover,  I  believe  this  perception  Is  com- 
ing to  be  shared  by  all  Americans. 

We  see  the  direct  relationship  between 
exports  and  imports  and  the  national  eco- 
nomic welfare. 

We  see  the  meaning  of  world  competition 
among  workers  demonstrated  in  the  meas- 
ures of  the  productivity  of  nations. 

We  see  the  race  for  innovation  among 
business  firms  on  every  continent. 

And  we  see  the  direct  link  between  trade 
and  the  need  for  Jobs  for  our  growing  work 
force. 

As  we  remove  the  disincentives  for  domes- 
tic and  international  business  growth,  the 
achievement  of  that  growth  will  then  clearly 
be  up  to  the  private  sector.  We  assume,  too 
automatically,  that  our  productivity  prob- 
lems center  around  labor  productivity.  I 
think  that  this  could  be  less  of  a  problem  In 
the  United  States  than  is  management  pro- 
ductivity. In  the  1950's  and  early  1960's  we 
had  the  world's  best  managers.  Between  our 
own  complacency  and  the  rise  In  manage- 
ment expertise  around  the  world,  we  now  too 
often  do  a  second  rate  Job  of  management 
compared  to  our  foreign  competitors.  Their 
feet  have  been  held  to  the  fire:  they  have 
responded  because  they  have  had  to  In  order 
to  compete.  Now.  with  the  President's  pro- 
gram to  get  the  Government  off  the  backs 
of  our  private  sector — It's  your  turn  to  re- 
spond— and  respond  aggriesslvely  if  the 
United  States  Is  to  once  again  become  the 
economic  model  for  the  rest  of  the  world.* 


BYELORUSSIAN  LANGUAOE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  25,  1981.  the  Byelorussian-Ameri- 
can communities  of  the  United  States 
commemorated  the  63d  anniversary  of 
the  Proclamation  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic  which  took  place 
in  Minsk,  the  capital  of  Byelorussia  in 
1918.  At  a  rally  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
on  March  29.  1981.  to  mark  this  anniver- 
sary, the  following  resolution  was  passed. 
I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  resolution  foUows: 


Resolution 

Resolved  that  the  Byelorussian  language  be 
included  In  Voice  of  America  programming. 

The  aforementioned  resolution  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Byelorussian -American  com- 
munity at  the  March  29,  1981  rally  com- 
memorating the  63d  Anniversary  of  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Byelorussian  DemocraUc 
Republic  which  took  place  in  Minsk,  capital 
of  Byelorussia,  on  March  26.  1918. 

The  Byelorussian-American  community  of 
New  York  is  convinced  that  U.S.  national 
security  Interests  and  world  peace  are  well 
served  when  captive  nations  within  the  So- 
viet Union  are  informed  of  the  natuiw  of 
Soviet  expansionism  and  the  vitality  of  their 
respective  cultural  herlUges  in  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  these  are  major  objectives  of 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts.  For  years,  how- 
ever, Byelorussians  In  the  Soviet  Union  have 
not  heard  any  VOA  broadcasts  in  their  own 
language. 

The  Byelorussian  language,  the  language 
of  one  of  the  largest  nationalities  in  the 
USSR  and  one  of  the  oldest  ethnic  groups 
In  the  United  States,  is  being  discriminated 
against  by  the  Voice  of  America  which  does 
not  Include  the  Byelorussian  language  In  its 
programming.  We,  the  participants  of  this 
rally  wish  to  once  again  express  our  long 
standing  frustration  with  this  discrimina- 
tion: we  ask  that  the  administration  of  the 
VOA  and  other  concerned  government  agen- 
cies recognize  the  Inequity  and  unsoundness 
of  VOA  policy  in  this  matter  and  move  to 
Include  the  Byeloriissian  language  in  VOA 
programming.  Inclusion  of  the  Byelorussian 
language  In  VOA  broadcasts  would  foster 
closer  relations  with  the  Byelorussian  people 
and  the  Byelorussian-American  community.^ 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIPICATION  PRO- 
POSED ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section  36 
(b>  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  imder 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or,  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equiimient  as 
defined  in  the  act.  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days 
during  which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited 
by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  th.-.t,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  a  proposed  sale  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  oflBcial  notification  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  seven  such  notifications  have 
been  received:  three  on  March  27,  and 
four  on  April  1. 1981. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  details  of  these  preliminary  notifica- 
tions at  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  4229  Dirksen 
Building, 

The  notifications  follow: 
Defense  Secuwtt  Assistance  Agenct. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  27,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional  Staff  Member.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
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Dear  Da.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely, 

EkNEST  Graves, 

Director. 

Defense  SECuarrv   Assistance  Agency, 

Washington  D.C,  March  27, 1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenouk, 

Professional    Staff   Member.    Committee   on 
Foreign    Relations.    U.S.    Senate,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:   By  letter  dated  18 
February   1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,   indicated   tiiat  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)   of  the  Arms  Exjjort  Control  Act. 
At   the   Instruction   of    the   Department   of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  NATO  coimtry  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  mUIion. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

IMrector. 

Defense  SECtmiTT  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  27.  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional    Staff   Member,   Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At    the   Instruction   of   the   Department   of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  North  African  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $26  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director. 

Defense  Secttritt  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C.  March  27.  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional    Staff   Member,    Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Brxport  Control  Act. 
At   the   Instruction   of   the   Department   of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Southwestern  Pacific  Country  ten- 
tatively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25 
million. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  DC.  April  1,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional    Staff   Member,    Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:   By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Security 


Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
instruction  of  the  Department  of  State,  I 
wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  notifi- 
cation. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Southwestern  Pacific  country  for 
a  major  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  In  excess  of  $7  miUlon. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director. 

Defense  Sbcuritt  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  DC,  April  1.  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional    Staff    Member.    Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Waking- 
ton,  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:   By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
instruction   of   the  Department  of  State,   I 
wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  notifi- 
cation. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  NATO  country  for  major  defense 
equipment  tentatively  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  1,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional    Staff   Member,   Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  pxisslble  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
instruction  of  the  Department  of  State,  I 
wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  notifi- 
cation. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Northeast  Asian  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  to  excess  of  $25  mU- 
llon. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director.^ 


ACT  NOW  TO  PRESERVE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17  I  introduced  S.  484,  the  Social 
Security  Reform  Act  of  1981.  This  bill  is 
the  end  result  of  a  series  of  hearings  I 
conducted  last  year,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Aging,  to  examine  the  op- 
tions available  to  insure  the  financial 
viability  of  the  social  security  program, 
a  base  of  economic  security  fw  36  millitxi 
people. 

All  of  us  here  know  that  Congress  must 
eventually  take  significant  steps  to  save 
the  social  security  system  from  bank- 
ruptcy. I  am  concerned  that  if  we  do 
not  adopt  a  comprehensive  strategy  very 
soon — one  that  gives  as  much  consid- 
eration to  insuring  an  adequate  lifestyle 
earned  by  beneficiaries  as  tiie  need  to 
balance  the  budget — we  will  lose  all  pub- 
lic  cOTifldence. 

If  enacted,  the  combination  of  meas- 
ures I  advocate  in  S.  484  would  resolve 
the  short-term  cash  flow  problems  of  the 


social  security  trust  funds  and  wipe  out 
the  long-term  deficit,  in  preparation  for 
large  increases  in  the  number  of  retiring 
wT)rkers  in  the  next  century.  These  cru- 
cial remedies  can  be  made  without 
clianges  in  the  current  indexing  of  social 
security  benefits,  a  step  which  is  of 
great  concern  to  all  current  retirees.  S. 
484  would  also  encourage  greater  work 
opportunities  for  older  workers,  and  re- 
duce inflation  and  imemployment  by 
giving  employers  a  steady  rollback  In 
the  social  security  payrtril  tax  rate. 
S^jeciflcally.  S.  484  would: 

First,  remove  the  mandat<M7  retire- 
ment age  completely: 

Second,  eliminate  entirely  the  earn- 
ings limit  for  tiiose  over  age  65; 

Third,  eliminate  the  payrcril  tax  paid 
on  wages  earned  by  any  worker  over  a«e 
55.  for  both  employer  and  worker; 

Fourth,  permit  interlimd  borrowing 
immediately  among  the  OASI,  DI,  aoH 
HI  trust  funds; 

Fifth,  in  the  next  century,  begin  to 
ptiase  in  an  increase  in  eligibility  age  for 
full  social  security  benefit£  from  65  to  68 
and  for  reduced  boiefits  from  62  to  65; 

Sixth,  beginning  this  year,  fimd  50 
percent  of  medicare  part  A  from  general 
revenues,  with  a  gradual  increase  to  70 
percent.  The  savings  would  be  converted 
to  a  payroll  tax  reduction,  bringing  the 
payroll  tax  rate  for  both  woiiceiB  and 
employers  down  to  5.79  percent  in  1963, 
the  level  before  the  last  big  increase; 

Seventh,  modify  the  minimum  social 
security  benefit  by  eliminating  the  mini- 
mum for  all  new  retirees  only,  while  re- 
taining the  special  minimum  benefit  for 
low-wage  earners;  smd 

Eighth,  begin  phasing  out  college  stu- 
dent benefits  at  the  end  of  1981,  en- 
abling any  student  who  has  already 
started  school  with  social  security  sup- 
port to  finish  their  schooling  but  not 
bringing  any  new  students  into  the 
program. 

Not  all  these  provisions  are  without 
controversy.  There  is  no  painless  way  to 
rescue  the  social  security  system  from 
the  deep  financial  trouble  it  faces.  But 
I  believe  this  approach  is  a  positive  one. 

For  instance,  my  proposal  to  phase  in 
age  68  for  full  social  security  benefits 
would  not  begin  until  the  year  2000.  It 
would  not  affect  any  current  retirees.  If 
we  make  this  change  now,  and  I  believe 
it  is  inevitable,  tht)se  wwkers  who  would 
be  affected  would  have  20  years  or  more 
to  plan  and  adjust  to  the  change.  Yet 
taking  this  step  would  place  the  whole 
social  security  system  in  close  actuarial 
balance  over  the  long  term.  When  the 
post- World  War  n  baby-boom  workers 
are  ready  for  retirement  early  in  the  next 
century,  the  system  will  he  solvent  and 
ready  for  them.  The  Nati«Mial  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Security  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Pension  Policy 
have  both  recommended  similar  pro- 
posals. 

My  proposal  to  phasing  out  benefits  f<x- 
college  students  over  a  3-  to  4-year 
period  would  insure  that  any  students 
who  have  tdready  planned  their  educa- 
tion based  on  help  from  social  security 
would  he  able  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion while  continuing  to  receive  fidl 
benefits  until  age  22.  Eliminating  the 
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benefit  only  for  new  students,  who  could 
plan  to  receive  assistance  from  other 
sources  if  necessary,  would  still  make 
significant  savings  to  the  trust  fund — 
$8.9  billion  over  the  next  5  years.  In  con- 
trast, the  administration's  proposal 
would  also  reduce  current  student  bene- 
fits by  25  percent  each  year  for  the  next 
4  years. 

Similarly,  my  proposal  to  modify  the 
minimum  benefit  for  all  new  retirees 
would  preserve  the  special  minimum 
benefit  for  all  long-term,  low-incgme 
workers  and  would  not  affect  anyone 
currently  receiving  the  minimum  bene- 
fit. This  would  insure  that  those  retirees 
who  are  really  dependent  on  this  bene- 
fit would  continue  to  receive  it.  I  think 
this  is  a  responsible  way  to  proceed, 
saving  almost  S800  million  over  5  years. 
The  administration  would  cut  the  mini- 
mum benefit  for  both  current  and  future 
beneficiaries. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  later  submit  for 
the  Record  a  number  of  editorials  from 
across  the  country  which  support  the 
need  to  insure  the  long-range  stability 
of  the  social  security  system  and  to  plan 
ahead  for  inevitable  changes  in  the  Na- 
tion's work  force.  We  cannot  do  it  bit 
by  bit.  chipping  away  each  year  in  re- 
sponse to  the  challenges  of  a  balanced 
budget  alone.  We  must  act  now. 

The  Boston  Globe,  for  instance,  says 
that — i 

The  crucial  obligation  of  Congress  Is  to 
treat  the  Issue  now  to  avoid  a  crisis  later. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  warns  that — 
Waiting  could  mean  sudden  and  drastic 

changes  that  would  plunge  the  country  Into 

a  social  riptide. 

"Hie  Chicago  Tribune  summarizes  the 
situation  weU : 

It  is  no  secret  what  the  short-term  solu- 
tions are:  either  reduce  benefits  to  the 
elderly  or  raise  taxes  on  current  workers. 
Neither  option  is  pleasant,  but  the  only 
other  alternative — bankruptcy  cf  the  sys- 
tem— borders  on   the   unthinkable. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  News  states  the 
underlying  reality: 

Congress  has  no  choice  but  to  make 
changes  that  will  restore  the  equity  and  In- 
tegrity of  a  program  so  vital  to  Amertcans. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  introduced  this 
bill  because  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that 
we  act  now.  early  enough  to  allow 
changes  to  be  gradually  phased  in  with- 
out reducing  benefits  for  current  bene- 
ficiaries and  giving  future  retirees  the 
longest  possible  advance  notice  of 
changes  so  they  can  securely  plan  for 
the  future. 

I  know  these  are  difficult  political 
choices  to  make,  and  I  must  admit  to 
my  colleagues  that  I  was  fearful  of  the 
response  I  would  get  to  my  proposals 
particularly  from  the  over  2  million  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries  in  my  own 
State  of  Florida.  But  I  have  been  grati- 
fied to  find  increasing  support  for  this 
approach  both  in  our  Nation's  Capitol 
and  throughout  the  country.  I  would 
hope  more  of  my  colleagues  would  join 
with  me  m  preserving  the  credibility  of 
the  social  security  program. 

I  ask  that  the  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


The  editorials  follow: 
(From  the  J«cksonvlUe.  Fla.,  Tlmies  Union, 
Feb.  15.  1981] 

These  Is  No  Painless  Wat  to  Reform 
Social  Securttt 

At  the  present  rate  of  Inflation,  the  dollar 
loses  half  its  value  every  six  years. 

Further,  the  Social  Security  system  Is  not 
a  funded  program  but  a  transfer  program 
whereby  payments  from  today's  workers  are 
used  for  programs  for  today's  retirees. 

So  long  as  these  two  conditions  continue, 
there  will  be  no  painless  "solution"  to  the 
problems  of  the  system. 

Florida's  Sen.  Lawton  Chiles.  D-Lakeland. 
is  trying.  He  has  proposed  a  reform  package 
with  some  valid  points  which  would  help. 

But — In  considering  the  Chiles  plan  or 
other  proposed  reforms — what  must  be  kept 
in  mind  is  the  basic  flaw  In  the  system:  It 
Is  a  transfer  plan  operating  in  an  era  of  age- 
shiftlng  and  Inflation. 

Each  year — as  the  population  gets  older — 
there  are  relatively  fewer  workers  to  support 
relatively  more  retirees — who,  due  to  infla- 
tion, need  ever-greater  benefits. 

Because  of  this,  the  program  will  never 
be  actuarially  sound,  we  must  simply  make 
the  best  we  can  out  of  a  basically  unwinnable 
situation. 

Doing  this  Is,  Inevitably,  going  to  mean 
some  unpleasant  choices  which  will  Im- 
pact various  groupings  of  persons  within  the 
system. 

For  example,  consider  three  points  in  the 
Chiles  plan: 

( 1 )  Eliminating  the  minimum  monthly 
benefit  for  new  retirees  (i.e.,  prevent  delib- 
erate   "double  dipping"). 

(2)  Eliminate  all  dependents'  benefits 
after  age  18  (these  now  end  at  18  if  the 
youth  enters  the  Job  market  but  continue 
to  21  if  the  youth  goes  to  college). 

(3)  Beginning  in  the  year  2000,  gradually 
raise  retirement  age  from  65  to  68  and  raise 
the  early  retirement  age  from  62  to  65  in 
keeping  with  increasing  longevity. 

These  steps  may  seem  harsh  at  first. 
Actually,  they  are  reasonable  and  would 
work  minimum  hardship  because  (step  by 
step)  : 

(1)  Truly  low  income  retirees  can  receive 
other  benefits  (not  paid  out  of  Social  Secu- 
rity). 

(2)  Students  already  in  college  can  con- 
tinue drawing  benefits:  In  the  future  others 
can  use  other  plans  (student  loans,  scholar- 
ships, etc.,)   while  studying. 

(3)  Plenty  of  warning — 20  years — would 
be  given  to  people  who  want  to  retire  early. 
They  can  liegln  their  own  supplem<ental 
plans  to  make  this  possible. 

Yet,  as  reasonable  as  these  reforms  seem, 
they  have  already  drawn  adamant  opposi- 
tion. For  example  Chiles'  fellow  Plorldlan 
Rep.  Claude  Pepper,  chairman  of  the  House 
Aging  Committee,  declared  blunt  opposition 
to  "any  change"  which  would  lower  any 
benefit. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  Social 
Security  reforms  aren't  going  to  be  a  matter 
of  what  is  desirable:  but  rather  a  matter  of 
what  is  necessary  to  prevent  calamity,  out- 
right collapse.  There  will  be  no  "painless" 
reforms. 

tjbere  seems  little  hope  at  this  late  date 
of  correcting  the  basic  flaw:  that  Social 
Security  isn't  a  funded  program  but  a  trans- 
fer scheme. 

It  could  be  less  so  by  taking  out  the  gen- 
eral welfare  programs  it  funds  and  financing 
them  from  general  funds  rather  than  Social 
Sscurity  taxes. 

However,  realistically,  the  best  long  term 
hope  probably  won't  be  anytMng  done  to 
Social  Security  Itself— but  rather  an  all  out 
assault  on  inflation.  Tills  could  make  bene- 
fit increases  more  manageable. 

And,  in  the  short  term,  hope  must  be  on 


precisely  the  kind  of  "unpleasant  but  un- 
avoidable" choices  as  those  advocated  by 
Sen.  Chiles. 

Senator  Chiles  believes  the  legislative 
package  he  proposes  will  reduce  economic 
pressures  of  Inflation  and  unemployment  by 
providing  each  employer  a  steady  rollback 
in  his  payroll  tax  rate  from  6.65  per  cent 
today  to  5.79  per  cent  In  1983-84.  Employers 
would  have  the  added  economic  Incentive  of 
additional  tax  savings  by  retaining  or  hiring 
workers  over  age  65. 

Reduced  labor  costs  due  to  lower  payroll 
taxes,  he  insists,  will  aid  the  solvency  of  the 
social  security  trust  funds  at  the  same  time 
they  help  the  overall  economy. 

Senator  Chiles  has  taken  a  thorough  and 
thoughtful  look  at  social  security  and  is 
recommending  remedies  far  more  detailed 
than  can  be  dealt  with  in  this  space.  They 
deserve  serious  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  new  Reagan  administration. 

In  the  words  of  the  senator  from  Lake- 
land, ••.  .  .  We  cannot  save  social  security 
by  going  the  same  old  route  of  simply  raising 
the  payroll  tax  one  more  time,  on  top  of 
Increases  already  scheduled  for  1982  1985 
1986  and  1990." 

It  Is  the  iMisic  system  which  must  be 
revised. 

[Prom  the  Tampa  Times,  Feb.  16,  1981 J 

A  New  Deal  Needed  on  Social  SECtmrrY 

Social  security  has  Its  roots  in  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930s  when  this  country 
was  gripped  in  an  economic  vise  which 
strangled  individual  and  corpKirate  survival, 
sent  elderly  people  down  the  road  to  the 
poor  house  and  degraded  human  dignity. 

Out  of  the  New  Deal  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration came  a  concept  that,  in  theory, 
would  guarantee  most  Americans  an  Income 
after  their  productive  working  years  had 
passed.  Its  purpose  was  to  protect  the  older 
generation. 

But  there  was  an  additional  dimension. 

It  also  would  protect  the  nation's  well- 
being  by  providing  an  economic  cushion  to 
soften  the  impact  produced  by  an  elderly 
population  which  had  outlived  both  Its  pro- 
ductivity and  savings. 

Through  the  years,  social  security  has 
undergone  many  changes.  Benefits  have  been 
expanded  to  include  college-age  survivors, 
health  care  and  a  broad  umbrella  of  social 
services  which  reach  far  beyond  the  pro- 
grams original  intent. 

This  expanded  protection  has  not  come 
cheaply.  The  amount  contributed  by  both 
workers  and  employers  has  steadily  Increased 
almost  to  the  point  of  becoming  punitive. 
Yet,  despite  the  increased  flow  of  money  into 
the  social  security  coffers,  the  fund  has 
teetered  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  fright- 
ening old  and  young  alike. 

The  elderly  who  depend  on  these  month- 
ly allocations  for  survival  wait  for  their 
checks  with  great  apprehension,  wondering 
if  one  day  they  will  find  an  empty  mall  box. 
Younger  people  contemplate  the  future 
with  concern  and  serious  doubt  they  will 
recover  in  their  retirement  years  even  a 
fraction  of  the  taxes  they  have  contributed 
to  the  social  security  program. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  social  security  pro- 
gram Is  m  trouble.  Recognizing  this  danger, 
US.  Sen.  Lawton  Chiles  (D-Fla.)  has  Intro- 
duced legislation  in  Congress  to  deal  with 
the  problem 

He  sees  the  need  for  some  rather  drastic 
changes — and  not  all  of  them  will  be  popu- 
lar. His  approach,  he  says,  will  require  some 
tough  medicine,  resulting  in  the  reduction 
of  nonessential  benefits.  At  the  same  time, 
he  Is  seeking  other  changes  in  the  law  de- 
signed to  provide  Increased  Income  and  work 
opportunities  for  those  over  65. 

His  proposals,  among  other  things,  would 
remove  the  mandatory  retirement  age  com- 
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pletely:  eliminate  earnings  limitations  for 
those  over  65;  eliminate  the  payroll  tax  for 
both  employer  and  employee  In  wages  earned 
by  any  worker  over  age  65  and  phase  out 
student  benefits  starting  In  August.  1981. 

|From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  22,  1981) 
Avoiding  the  Riptide 
The  Social  Security  system  hovers  over  the 
revelries  of  the  new  Reagan  Adminlstratloia 
like  the  ghost  of  budgets  future.  Nowhere 
In  Washington  is  there  a  sharper  reminder  of 
how  tough  It  can  be,  in  hard  times,  to  keep 
promises  that  were   made  in  good  times. 

The  federal  commitment  to  mail  monthly 
checks  to  some  35  million  Americans  who  are 
retired  or  disabled  or  virldowed  and  to  help 
pay  their  medical  bills  will  take  nearly  30  ^c 
of  the  budget  that  Jimmy  Carter  left  be- 
hind. 

The  taxes  that  support  Social  Security  are 
taking  a  bigger  bite  from  paychecks  this  year, 
and  the  new  income  will  still  fall  short  of 
covering  next  years  Social  Security  checks 
by  about  $6  billion. 

Add  to  Social  Security  the  bills  for  defense 
and  Interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  you 
And  that  any  cuts  must  be  made  in  the  one- 
third  of  the  budget  that  pays  for  education, 
general  welfare,  unemployment  Insurance, 
highways  and  all  other  federal  programs. 

That  Is  only  the  beginning.  If  nothing  In 
the  system  changes  before  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Social  Security  will  account  for 
about  half  the  budget.  Instead  of  the  four 
workers  who  now  help  cover  the  cost  of  each 
Social  Security  check,  there  will  be  only  two 
or  three  workers  30  years  from  now. 

What  is  required  is  a  series  of  relatively 
small  changes  that  would  restore  the  sys- 
tem to  its  original  purpose — a  safety  net  for 
retirement  rather  than  a  guaranteed  annuity 
and  a  trust  ftmd  for  medical  bills  and  col- 
lege tuition. 

Tampering  with  Social  Security  will  be  po- 
litically difficult  for  Ronald  Reagan.  Some  of 
his  past  statements  make  him  suspect  among 
Influential  organizations  of  the  elderly. 

Refusing  to  make  changes  could  be  even 
more  painful  politically.  Could  Reagan  Justi- 
fy squeezing  other  programs  and  leaving  So- 
cial Security  intact?  We  doubt  it.  Social  Se- 
curity has  provided  a  10'^  increase  In  the 
standard  of  living  for  Its  beneficiaries  In  re- 
cent years,  while  workers  whose  taxes  sup- 
port the  system  have  generally  sufl'ered  a  loss 
of  real  Income  to  inflation. 

A  number  of  study  groups  have  proposed 
Incremental  changes  In  the  system  recently. 
Carter  himself  endorsed  one  of  those  In  his 
final  budget — a  change  in  the  Index  used  to 
calculate  annual  benefit  Increases.  Benefits 
now  rise  with  the  consumer  price  Index, 
which  uses  mortgage  costs  to  reflect  housing 
costs.  Carter  suggested  that  rent  payments 
would  be  a  better  gauge  of  the  cost  of  living 
for  most  pensioners.  Had  the  index  been 
changed  in  1979,  next  year's  Social  Security 
budget  would  be  »8  billion  lower  almost 
enough  to  cover  the  federal  unemployment 
insurance  program. 

Medicare  might  be  paid  from  general  reve- 
nues, rather  than  from  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund.  Some  studies  propose  a  gradual 
Increase  In  the  qualifying  retirement  age 
from  65  to  68.  Others  suggest  making  taxable 
part  of  Social  Security  Income,  which  now  Is 
tax-free. 

Reagan  should  consider  all  these  proposals, 
and  soon.  Making  changes  now  could  prevent 
further  erosion  of  the  system  from  relatively 
gentle  waves  of  demopraohlc  change  Waiting 
could  mean  sudden  and  drastic  changes  that 
would  plunge  the  country  into  a  social  rip- 
tide. 


[From  the  Tallahassee  Democrat. 
Feb.  16.  1981] 
Social  SECtnury  in  Need  of  Chiles'  Reform 
Plans 
The  Social  Security  system  is  in  financial 
trouble,  although   you  might  not  think  so 
when  you  look  at  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
tracted from  your  paycheck  to  support  It.  As 
one    witness    told    a    U.S.    Senate    hearing 
chaired  by  Florida  Sen.  Lawton  Chiles,  the 
short-term  problem  Is  "critical  but  not  seri- 
ous," while  the  long-term  problem  is  "serious 
but  not  critical." 

That  means  some  minor  changes  must  be 
made  Immediately  and  some  major  changes 
within  the  next  few  years. 

".  .  .  It  is  clear  to  me,"  said  Chiles,  "that 
it  Is  time  for  action — we  cannot,  as  some 
would  hope,  shore  up  Social  Security  by 
standing  still  and  continuing  to  say:  "No 
change.' 

"It  is  also  clear  to  me  that  we  cannot  save 
Social  Security  by  going  the  same  old  route 
of  simply  raising  the  payroll  tax  one  more 
time,  on  top  of  increases  already  scheduled 
for  1982.  1985.  1986  and  1990." 

Congress  cannot  simply  keep  raising  taxes 
because  the  day  is  coming  wtien  those  bom 
during  the  post-World  War  II  baby  boom 
will  begin  to  retire,  and  those  left  In  the 
working  force  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the 
burden  of  supporting  their  retirement  bene- 
flts.  Today,  three  workers  pay  Social  Security 
taxes  for  every  retiree.  By  the  next  century 
only  two  workers  will  pay  taxes  for  each  re- 
tiree. 

If  future  retirees  are  not  to  be  denied  the 
Social  Security  beneflte  they  have  expected, 
and  contributed  to.  action  must  be  taken 
now. 

Chiles  has  proposed  a  Social  Security  Re- 
form Act  that  would  address  both  the  short- 
run,  cash-flow  problem  and  the  more  serious 
long-term  problem.  It  even  Includes  reduc- 
tions in  the  payroll  taxes  from  today's  6.5 
percent  to  5.79  percent  In  1983. 

There  surely  will  be  arguments  over  some 
of  the  specifics,  but  in  the  main  the  proposal 
seenjs  workable  and  fair  although  It  will  not 
be  painless. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  changes 
would  Increase  the  eligibility  age  for  full 
benefits  from  65  to  68  over  a  period  of  years 
beginning  In  2000.  The  minimum  age  for  re- 
duced benefits  would  rise  from  62  to  65. 

The  change  Is  not  only  necessary,  but 
equitable,  and  Is  In  proportion  to  the  Increas- 
ing life  span  of  Americans,  which  has  length- 
ened by  three  years  since  Social  Security  was 
instituted.  The  19  years  until  the  date  the 
changes  take  effect  win  give  workers  time  to 
adjust  their  plans  to  the  new  retirement 
ages. 

To  soften  the  blow  even  more.  Chiles  sug- 
gests that  the  mandatory  retirement  age  be 
eliminated,  that  the  earning  limitation  be  re- 
moved, and  that  the  payroll  deduction  be 
eliminated  for  workers  over  65. 

Again,  this  seems  sensible.  Many  persons 
are  both  capable  of  working  well  past  the 
age  of  65  and  are  eager  to  do  so.  They  should 
not  be  forced  to  retire  and  become  a  drain 
on  the  Social  Security  system. 

To  meet  the  immediate  problem.  Chiles 
would: 

Shift  50  percent  of  the  hospital  portion  of 
Medicare  costs  from  Social  Security  to  gen- 
eral revenue.  By  1983.  the  general  fund  would 
pay  70  percent  of  those  costs,  as  it  now  does 
for  the  physician  portion  of  Medicare. 

This  should  have  been  done  long  ago. 
SocUl  Security  was  Intended  to  be  an  In- 
surance program  paid  for  by  those  who  bene- 
fitted from  It.  Medicare  Is  a  social  service 
program  whose  benefits  are  distributed  un- 


equally according  to  need;    lu  cost  should 
be  shared  by  all  taxpayers. 

End  student  benefits  Those  already  receiv- 
ing payments  would  continue  to  get  them. 
As  Chiles  points  out.  It  seems  unfair  to  give 
benefits  to  surviving  children  who  go  to 
school  while  denying  those  who  must  instead 
go  to  work.  The  payments  also  duplicate 
other  programs. 

Eliminate  the  minimum  benefit — now  tl22 
a  month — for  new  retirees.  This  would  not 
affect  those  already  getting  the  minimum, 
or  the  "special"  minimum  benefits  going  to 
those  who  worked  for  many  years  at  low 
wages. 

Too  many  minimum  l)enefit8  go  to  thoM 
who  have  substantial  Incomes  from  other 
sources,  those  in  actual  need  should  be 
helped  by  other,  more-straightforward 
programs. 

Require  Congress  to  review  any  change  In 
the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Social  Security  payments  are  tied  to  the 
index  and  its  constant  rise  has  been  one  of 
the  main  reasons  the  Social  Security  fund  Is 
having  a  cash-crunch.  Critics  complain  that 
the  Index  often  does  not  really  reflect  the 
situation  facing  most  retirees.  They  point 
out  that  the  Index  gives  great  weight  to  the 
cost  of  new  housing,  but  that  few  retirees 
are  buying  new  houses. 

Allow  the  Old  Age  Survivors  Insurance 
Fund,  now  cash  short,  to  borrow  from  the 
Disability  Insurance  and  Health  Insurance 
funds,  which  are  in  better  financial  condi- 
tion. 

If  the  borrowing  Is  restricted  to  meeting 
the  Immediate  crisis  and  payback  with  In- 
terest Is  required,  this  Is  acceptable. 

Chiles'  plan  Is  a  comprehensive  one  and 
lawmakers  should  be  careful  not  to  pass  the 
"easy"  parts  of  It — such  as  the  decreases 
In  Social  Security  taxes — without  also  ap- 
proving the  "tough"  parts,  such  as  raising 
the  retirement  age. 

The  time  for  a  thoroughgoing  overhaul  la 
here. 

[From  the  Boston  Sunday  Olobe,  Feb.  1. 

1981] 

FnoE-TUMiNc  Social  SBCtjRrrr 

The  Social  Security  System  needs  some 
fixing.  The  arrival  of  a  new  Administration 
plus  a  shift  in  power  In  the  Senate  has 
created  a  mood  of  change  that  may  make 
the  fixing  easier.  If  aU  parties  meet  tins 
challenge,  the  system  can  be  made  both 
more  secure  and  more  equitable  without  de- 
priving anyone  of  a  full  plateful  of  benefits. 

In  1977  Congress  increased  payroll  tax 
rates  for  Social  Security  designed  to 
keep  the  system  fully  solvent.  Inflation- 
linked  benefit  increases  coupled  with  reces- 
sion caused  cuts  In  revenues  have  brought 
the  system  to  the  edge  of  deficit  that  could 
put  It  in  technical  bankruptcy  as  early  as 
the  end  of  this  year. 

Social  Security  Is  In  reality  three  separate 
programs  working  In  parallel.  aU  financed  by 
the  single  payroll  tax  so  familiar  to  all 
workers.  This  year  that  tax  has  risen  to  6.65 
percent  of  each  employed  person's  salary  up 
to  the  maximum  of  ^.700.  Individual  tax 
payments  are  matched  by  employers.  The 
system  allocates  5.35  percent  to  two  funds: 
old  age  and  survivors  benefits  (OASI)  and 
disability  Insurance  (DI).  The  other  1.90 
ptercent  finances  hospital  Insurance,  or 
Medicare. 

The  deficit  problem  Is  slated  to  strike  first 
In  the  pension  area.  It  Is  important  to  re- 
member that  bankruptcy  In  this  context 
does  not  mean  anything  like  a  total  lack  of 
funds.  In  the  next  fiscal  year  more  than  $187 
billion  will  be  paid  Into  the  system  by 
workers  and  employers.  However,  outlays  for 
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the  pension  fund  portion  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system  will  absorb  all  reserves  in  the 
system  late  this  year  or  early  next  and  they 
will  exceed  income  by  as  much  as  t31  billion 
In  1983. 

UnUke  the  rest  of  the  federal  budget,  So- 
cial Security  has  no  provisions  for  deficit 
financing.  Funding  is  dependent  exclusively 
on  the  payroll  tax.  Each  of  the  three  funds, 
furthermore,  stands  on  its  own  feet.  To  get 
over  the  first  problem  with  the  p>enslon  fund 
portion.  Congress  Is  apt  to  and  should  allow 
It  to  borrow  funds  from  the  disability  por- 
tion but  that  will  only  postpone  the  problem 
for  about  another  year,  when  that  fund  too 
wUl  slip  Into  deficit. 

A  wide  variety  of  proposals  have  been 
made  to  deal  with  the  longer  problem  of  the 
deficit.  Including  elimination  or  reduction 
of  prospective  increases  In  benefits  for  those 
already  receiving  or  about  to  receive  pen- 
sions. While  there  nUght  be  some  Justifi- 
cation for  adjusting  the  way  In  which  bene- 
fits are  Increased  In  an  attempt  to  match 
inflation,  there  Is  no  humane  reason  for 
even  threatening  elderly  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  with  a  major  shift. 

One  suggestion  should  be  examined  In  de- 
tail: Increases  are  now  established  by 
changes  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  a 
sample  designed  primarily  to  Indicate  living 
costs  of  working  families.  Older  persons  are 
apt  to  have  somewhat  different  spending 
patterns,  which  can  be  examined  statisti- 
cally and  might  provide  a  more  appropriate 
basis  for  making  benefit  changes.  But 
studies  of  the  detaUs  are  Inadequate  and  no 
change  should  be  made  before  further  work. 

The  Ideal  way  to  avoid  any  benefit  reduc- 
tions would  be  to  switch  financing  of  ths 
system  to  general  revenues.  Politically  that 
Is  out  of  the  question,  although  some 
changes  along  those  lines  do  have  some 
support. 

The  unavoidable  choice  that  therefore 
looms  before  Congress  Is  a  further  increase 
In  the  payroll  tax.  The  problem  Is  how  to 
make  It  both  palatable  for  workers  and  em- 
ployers and  politically  feasible. 

The  key  opportunity  lies  In  the  health 
Insurance  segment  of  the  system.  Unlike  pen- 
sions and  disability  payments,  charges  to 
the  Medicare  account  are  In  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  earlier  Income  of  the  bene- 
ficiary. Medicare  payments  are  made  accord- 
ing to  the  medical  needs  of  the  beneficiary. 
Given  the  lack  of  connection.  It  Is  entirely 
appropriate  to  shift  financing  of  Medicare  to 
general  revenues.  The  1.30  percent  payroll 
tax  could  then  be  assigned  to  pensions  and 
disability  funds,  restoring  them  to  levels  that 
wotild  cushion  problems  that  wUl  accom- 
pany Inevitable  future  recessions  Once  re- 
serves are  built  to,  say,  a  full  year's  probable 
benefits.  Congress  might  reduce  the  payroll 
tax  to  an  appropriate  level. 

In  the  very  long  term,  early  in  the  next 
cent\iry,  a  second  problem  may  surface  that 
should  be  addressed  right  now.  Retirees  in 
the  early  2000s  will  be  far  more  numerous 
than  now.  becaiise  of  the  baby  boom  of  the 
late  1950b  and  early  '60s.  The  number  of  per- 
sons working  will  have  declined  because  of 
reduced  birth  levels  in  the  l970e.  Births 
peaked  in  1967  at  4.3  million  and  dropped 
below  4  million  in  1986:  by  1973  they  had 
fallen  to  3.1  million  and  have  subsequently 
risen  only  slightly. 

Congress  should  act  now  to  raise  the  age 
level  at  which  workers  will  be  eligible  for 
Social  Security  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. It  is  important  that  workers  today  not 
build  up  unrealistic  expectations  about  the 
age  at  which  they  retire,  which  could  severely 
complicate  the  political  problems  for  future 
Congresses  and  jeopardize  the  fiscal  integrity 
of  the  Social  Security  system  for  its  bene- 
ficiaries then. 

Fortunately,  demographics  may  hrtp  out 
In  a  practical  way.  Because  the  work  force 
will  decline  in  size  after  the  turn  of  the 


century,  employers  may  seek  out  older 
workers  in  any  event.  Alternatively,  labor- 
saving  systems  may  generate  additional 
wealth  that  could  sustain  the  system  com- 
fortably and  even  allow  improvements  in 
benefits  at  that  time,  including  earlier  re- 
tirements. The  important  fact  right  now  is 
that  no  one  can  be  sure  about  the  exact 
shape  of  the  work  force  and  the  economy: 
the  crucial  obligation  of  Congress  is  to  treat 
the  Issue  conservatively  now  to  avoid  a  crisis 
later.  Time  enough  then  to  take  advantage 
of  windfalls. 

Social  Security  financing  is  complex  and 
politically  boring.  It  nevertheless  affects  mil- 
lions of  Americans  in  the  vulnerable  years 
of  old  age,  and  their  emotional  as  well  as 
economic  well-being  demands  that  Congress 
act  responsibly  and  thoughtfully  to  protect 
the  system.  Failure  to  do  so  will  impose  un- 
necessary burdens  on  all  Americans  at  some 
point  in  their  lives. 

[From  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  News, 

Feb.  18.  1981] 

Social  SECTTEirT  Bill  Bcginning  'ro  Ritobms 

Social  security  needs  its  credibility  re- 
stored, and  that's  what  Florida  Sen.  Lawton 
Chiles  hopes  to  accomplish  with  a  proposal 
to  revamp  the  financially  wobbly  system. 

Changes  suggested  by  the  senator  last 
week  won't  be  easy  to  swallow.  Some,  how- 
ever, are  musts  if  Social  Security  benefits 
are  to  be  guaranteed  to  a  nation  of  wcM-kers 
and  retirees  who  have  paid  their  dues  in  the 
system. 

Nothing  Chiles  propoees  Is  new  or  revolu- 
tionary. What  he  does  have  is  a  package  of 
changes  long  espoused  by  vartotis  study  pan- 
els and  a  handful  of  people  on  Capitol  Hill 
who  have  dared  suggest  renovating  the  So- 
cial Security  program. 

Opposition  to  change  Is  and  has  been  well- 
organized  and  vocal. 

One  item  assured  of  drawing  heavy  flak 
from  federal,  state  and  city  pensioners  is  the 
elimination  of  the  "minimum  benefit"  of 
tl23  a  month  now  paid  to  anyone  who  had 
paid  Into  Social  Security,  regardless  o*  how 
much  or  how  long.  It  would  mean  an  end  to 
the  double  dipping  many  federal  pensioners 
now  enjoy. 

Another  proposal  likely  to  be  unpopular 
would  gradually  raise  the  retirement  age 
from  66  to  68  over  a  12-year  period,  begin- 
ning in  the  year  2000. 

Chiles  is  being  a  realist  In  facing  up  to 
the  fact  that  Social  Security  as  we  know  it 
today  won't  survive  the  financial  roller 
coaster  it  has  been  on  for  nearly  a  decade. 

The  National  Commission  on  Social  Secu- 
rity, a  federally  appointed  advisory  panel,  re- 
ports the  system  mxist  be  fixed  quickly  « 
sometime  next  year  "checks  will  Just  not  go 
out," 

Such  an  opinion  is  frightening  and  may  be 
a  bit  overstated,  but  It  does  give  a  sense  of 
urgency  to  the  need  tot  reforms. 

Although  the  Cbilee  solution  may  not  be 
the  ultimate  answer  to  the  Social  Security 
dilemma.  It's  a  concrete  proposal  and  a  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

Congress  has  no  choice  but  to  make 
changes  that  will  restore  the  eqiiity  and  In- 
tegrity of  a  program  so  vital  to  Americans — 
working  and  retired.  Sen.  Chiles  has  fired 
the  starting  gun. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  16,  1981] 

CoKnoNmrc  Social  SBCxnurr 
It  is  no  secret  that  the  Social  Security 
system  is  In  trouble,  or  that  the  trouble  is 
bound  to  get  worse.  As  the  American  popu- 
lation grows  steadily  older  because  of  in- 
creased longevity  and  lagging  birth  rates,  the 
strain  of  suppOTting  the  elderly  grows  in- 
creasingly acute.  Nor  is  it  any  secret  what  the 
short-term  solutions  are:  either  reduce  bene- 
fits to  the  elderly  or  raise  taxes  on  current 


workers.  Neither  option  is  pleasant,  but  the 
only  other  alternative — bankruptcy  of  the 
system — borders  on  the  vmthlnkable. 

Senator  Lawton  Chiles  (D.,  Fla.)  has  made 
some  proposals  for  bolstering  Social  Security, 
some  of  them  sound,  some  not.  But  Sen. 
Chiles  deserves  credit  for  opening  debate  on 
a  subject  that  Congress  would  prefer  to 
Ignore. 

Sen.  Chiles'  strategy  Is  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  benefits  In  three  ways.  First,  he  would  raise 
the  basic  retirement  age  from  65  to  68,  a 
change  which  reflects  the  longer  productive 
lives  afforded  by  medical  advances.  He  would 
also  abolish  the  minimum  monthly  benefit  of 
•132,  which  is  paid  to  even  those  retirees  who 
have  paid  into  the  system  for  only  a  brief 
period.  Most  of  these  people  hardly  qualify  as 
needy,  so  reducing  their  benefits  by  comput- 
ing them  according  to  the  amount  they  paid 
in  should  cause  no  hardship.  Finally,  he  sug- 
gests phasing  out  the  survivor  benefits  for 
college  students,  which  duplicate  many  other 
federal  aid  programs.  These  last  two  measures 
are  among  the  changes  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration is  expected  to  recommend  In  Its  new 
budget.  By  Mr.  Chiles'  estimate,  these  changes 
alone  would  be  enough  to  avert  a  huge  deficit 
next  year  in  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors  P^ind, 
which  pays  basic  pension  benefits. 

So  confident  is  he  that  these  cuts  will  re- 
vitalize the  system  that  he  wants  to  couple 
them  with  a  cut  in  the  payroll  tax,  reducing 
it  from  the  current  6.65  per  cent  to  6  per  cent 
next  year  to  5.79  per  cent  by  1984.  Part  of  the 
loss  would  be  made  up  by  using  general  reve- 
nues to  supplement  the  trust  fund  that  pays 
for  Medicare.  This  amounts  to  giving  with 
one  hand  and  taking  back  with  the  other. 

There  are  many  arguments  for  using  gen- 
eral revenues  to  pay  Social  Security  benefits, 
but  they  raise  the  most  fundamental  ques- 
tions about  the  purpose  of  the  entire  system. 
Until  it  Is  ready  to  reevaluate  what  Social 
Security  Is  suppoeed  to  accomplish,  Congreas 
should  require  benefits  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  pajrroll  tax,  which  serves  at  least  to  pro- 
vide an  automatic  check  on  the  government's 
generosity.  To  remove  that  check  might  cause 
payments  to  balloon  totally  out  of  proportion 
to  need. 

Likewise  Congress  shouldn't  cut  the  pay- 
roll tax  at  least  until  It  is  clear  that  the 
system  Is  actuarially  healthy.  If  Sen.  Chiles' 
cuts  actually  do  the  trick,  he  can  rest  assured 
that  Congress  will  not  neglect  to  cut  taxes 
later. 

His  proposal  to  allow  borrowing  among  the 
three  trust  funds  Is  the  slmpUest  and  least 
painful  palliative  for  the  Insolvency  of  the  old 
age  fund.  The  other  two  funds — ^Medicare  and 
disability — currently  enjoy  solid  surpluses. 
Allowing  the  old  age  fund  to  make  up  its 
expected  deficit  this  year  with  loans  from  the 
other  two  would  keep  benefits  going  out, 
without  violating  the  underlying  principle 
that  Social  Security  should  be  self-sup- 
porting. 

Some  of  Sen.  Chiles'  other  recommenda- 
tions would  have  no  particular  effect  on  So- 
cial Security.  They  are  intended  mostly  to 
encourage  the  elderly  to  keep  working  as  long 
as  they're  able.  These  too  are  a  mixed  bag. 
Sen.  CHilles  wants  to  allow  people  to  keep 
working  past  the  specified  retirement  age  and 
still  receive  their  benefits.  This  would  en- 
couracre  the  elderly  to  keep  working  and  con- 
tributing to  the  economy.  But  he  wants  to 
exempt  them  from  paying  Social  Security 
taxes,  which  would  tend  to  subsidize  the  em- 
ployment of  older  workers  by  making  them 
cheaper  than  younger  ones.  His  proposal  to 
forbid  private  companies  from  setting  any 
mandatory  retirement  age  will  play  well 
amon^  his  elderly  Florida  constituents,  but 
would  make  it  harder  for  firms  to  ease  people 
out  when  they  can  no  longer  carry  their 
weight. 

Sen.  Chiles  doesn't  have  all  the  answers, 
but  he  at  least  recognizes  the  urgency  of  the 
problem.  If  his  plan  does  nothing  more  than 
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focus  Congress'  attention  on  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system,  it  wUl  be  a  helpful  contrtbuOon. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.   7,   1981) 
Not    Kvsn    the    Rich    Pat    Thkoi    Wat 

(By  Peter  Passell) 
"I  paid  for  It.  Now  you  want  to  take  it 
back."  rhat  sums  up  the  feelings  of  many 
current  and  potential  Social  Security  recip- 
ients. Any  proposal  to  rein  in  spending — ^tax- 
ing benefits,  capping  cost-of-living  in- 
creases—is seen  as  a  betrayal.  They  think  of 
Social  Security  as  a  private  pension:  those 
who  contribute  have  as  much  right  to  their 
benefits  as  someone  with  an  annuity  from 
Metropolitan  Life. 

This  Impression,  though  passionate,  is 
based  on  a  misunderstanding.  Payroll  taxes 
are  not  collected,  invested  and  earmarked  for 
groups  of  beneficiaries.  Social  Security  works 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis:  today's  benefit 
checks  are  funded  by  todays  payroll  taxes 
with  only  a  few  months'  cash  kept  in  reserve. 
The  system  has  managed  to  pay  lu  blUs 
for  four  decades  only  because  the  total 
amount  of  wages  available  to  tax  grew  far 
more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  people 
eligible  for  benefits.  But  now  the  ratio  of 
workers  to  beneficiaries  U  slipping.  Unfunded 
liabilities — the  extra  money  Social  Security 
would  need  now  to  meet  expected  future 
claims — currently  exceeds  $4  trillion. 

Even  so,  a  second  argument  is  raised 
against  efforts  to  control  spending.  Maybe  the 
system  as  a  whole  doesn't  pay  its  own  way 
but  surely  aflluent  people  who  have  made 
the  maximum  contribution  for  years  must 
have  fully  covered  the  cost  of  their  benefits 
If  someone  should  be  out,  the  argument  goes 
it's  the  poor,  who  don't  pull  their  own  weight' 
It's  true  that  benefits  are  not  a  fixed  pro- 
portion of  payroll  tax  contribuUons-  the 
pensioned  poor  get  more  back  per  dodlar  con- 
tributed during  their  working  Uves  This 
doesn't  mean,  though,  that  the  payroll  taxes 
of  high-Income  workers  now  near  reUrement 
^^J^}}^  subsidizing  lower-income  workers 
Virtually  every  current  reUree  Is  a  winner' 
the  effect  of  redistribution  from  rich  to  poor 
is  minor  compared  with  the  transfer  from 
the  working  young  to  retired  old 

Consider  the  case  of  a  hypothetical  male 
affluent  and  with  a  dependent  spouse,  who 
retired  !n  1979  at  age  66.  Accordtag  to  the 
Oovemment,  even  with  inflation  taken  into 
account,  he  can  expect  to  receive  In  beneflto 
four  and  a  half  times  more  than  he  put  in 

Suppose  this  hypothetical  worker  had  been 
dropped  from  Social  Security  and  had  all 
pa^oii  Uxes-.employee  and  employer  con- 
tributions—returned with  interest  on  retire- 
ment day.  Suppose  further  that  the  retiree 
^"^Ifw  "'■"'*'*  annuity  and  health  insur- 
ance with  this  nest  egg.  The  monthly  ,;heck 
and  medical  benefits  would  be  only  Zbouta 
quarter  the  amount  Social  Security  would 
have  been  obliged  to  pay. 

Social  Security  u  not  like  a  private  an- 
^n  ?A^5!v"*  '*""*°'e'^t  funds  to  those  who 
r^^  the  Whole  blU.  Nor  is  It  a  straight- 
forward welfare  system,  providing  beniflts 
strtotly  according  to  need.  It  is  a  happy 
^brid  With  many  of  the.pracUcal  aS 

J^ofl  f  * '*"»™  ^^"^  but  one  that  aUows 
beneficurles  a  strong  sense  of  dignity 

Most  people  would  like  to  keep  it  that  wav 
avoiding  the  need  for  meanslLs.  ButZ^' 
^ss  those  who  lobby  Congress  on  behalf  of 

U  ?s  ht^r  '^''P*  '  "°^  «"'««  P«^"°n 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  Social  Security  will  be 

Americans  are  not  about  to  abandon  the  oW 
and  the  handicapped.  But  neither  are  t^ey 

privileges  of  weU-to-do  retirees.* 


COOPERATIVE    WILDLIPE    AND 
FISHERIES   RESEARCH   UNITS 

•  Mr.  BAUCU8.  Mr.  President,  my  ob- 
servations of  the  budgetary  process  to 
date  lead  me  to  the  inescapable  con- 
clusion that  the  epitaph  for  the  flscaJ 
year  1981  budget  will  be  "beneflt-cost 
analyses  prevailed."  Quite  frankly,  the 
approach  is  one  I  support  when  done 
properly.  Laws  and  regulations  that  re- 
turn less  to  the  puWic  than  they  cost 
simply  do  not  make  sense. 

In  the  case  of  the  cooperative  wildlife 
and  fisheries  research  units  jwogram  of 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  however.  I 
believe  the  administration's  efficiency 
experts  have  forgotten  the  formula.  In 
fact,  my  arithmetic  reveals  a  very  positive 
ratio  of  benefits  to  expense  despite  the  $0 
budget  recommended  for  fiscal  year  1961. 
A  brief  look  at  the  program  will  bear  out 
my  conclusion  that  this  is  one  Federal 
activity  which  deserves  a  better  fate  than 
the  Office  of  Mana«em«it  and  Budget's 
scrap  heap. 

First  of  all,  the  cooperative  research 
program  is  not  a  multi -billion -dc^lar  eat- 
penditure.  Rather,  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
the  Carter  administration  requested  only 
$4.9  million. 

While  the  cost  of  the  cooperative  re- 
search units  is  thus  minitnaj  in  terms  of 
the  nearly  $700  billion  Federal  budget, 
the  benefits  are  significant.  Beneficiaries 
include  agriculture,  the  fishing  indiwtry. 
pvtoMc  land  managers,  sportsmen.  State 
and  PederaJ  fish  and  wildlife  agencies, 
and  31  universities  in  29  States. 

The  return  on  this  investment  is  as  di- 
verse as  the  more  than  400  research 
projects  currently  underway  across  the 
Nation.  In  Montana,  for  example,  the 
wildlife  unit  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana has  focused  mi  practical,  on-the- 
groimd  wildlife  management  problems 
such  as  coyote  predation  of  sheep, 
prairie  dog  control,  and  the  effectB  of 
trophy  hunting  on  big  game  p<H)Ulations. 
Across  the  country,  other  research  units 
are  developing  valuable  information  to 
improve  the  management  of  resources 
ranging  from  the  Great  Lakes  fisheries 
to  the  waterfowl  of  the  Mississippi  fly- 
way. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  benefits,  the 
cooperative  research  units  play  an  im- 
portant nrie  in  training  professional 
wadlife  managers.  Each  year,  some  126 
trained  bicriogi^e  who  have  participated 
in  the  work  of  the  research  units  are 
avttilaWe  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  for  employmoit  In  resouice 
management  functions. 
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fish  and  game  agencies,  and  the  coop- 
erating  universities.  In  addition,  this 
support  has  been  supplemented  with 
grants  and  contracts  from  FMeral. 
State,  and  private  sources.  Indeed  ap- 
proximately $2  of  outside  funds  have 
been  attracted  with  every  directly  appro- 
priated Federal  dollar  for  the  program. 

I  do  not.  however,  wish  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  cooperative  research 
unit*  have  been  flush  with  FMeral  or 
State  budgets. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  Just  the 
opposite.  Nonetheless,  by  conducting  the 
research  activities  in  the  university  set- 
ting, with  the  assistance  of  graduate 
students  anxious  for  the  practical  re- 
search experience,  dollars  have  been 
made  to  stretch. 

As  is  apparent,  elimination  of  this 
program  is  a  shortsighted  and  ill-ad- 
vised economy.  Natural  resource  man- 
agers who  are  daily  being  asked  to  pro- 
duce more  for  less  will  be  faced  with  a 
loss  of  solid  research  with  which  to 
make  decisions.  Mwe  than  500  graduate 
students  supervised  by  unit  scientisu 
wiU  face  termination  of  their  academic 
programs.  State  and  Federal  agencies 
will  be  required  to  perform  necessary 
research  at  a  cost  that  far  exceeds  what 
the  cooperative  units  can  provide.  In 
short,  this  savings  of  $5  mlUioo  Is  Illu- 
sory at  best. 

The  conclusion  of  my  analysis  of  this 
budgetary  cutback  is  clearly  stated  In  a 
letter  I  recently  received  from  Dr  W 
Leslie  Pengelli.  director  of  the  wildlife 
biology  program  at  the  University  of 
Montana. 

He  wrote : 

Continuing  challenges  in  designing  energy 
and  land  and  wHter  development  with  mini- 
mal adverse  impacts  wUl  require  a  continu- 
ous flow  of  Information  from  well -planned 
studies  and  well-trained  resource  managers. 
Wildlife  and  fishery  resources  throughout 
the  United  States  will  be  provided  for  more 
effectively  if  the  proven,  successful.  Coop- 
erative Unit  Program  is  maintained  and 
strengthened  through  additional  highly  suc- 
cessful and  Important  roles  In  the  1980*. 

As  we  proceed  through  the  budget  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  jkoc- 
esses.  I  intend  to  work  hard  toward  this 
goal  of  maintaining  and  strengthening 
this  program.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  effort.* 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  POLICY 
PRESERVES  INFLATION 


Finally,  as  a  result  of  the  relationship 
between  the  cooperative  research  units 
and  the  universities,  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents annually  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  graduate  level  courses  In 
the  area  of  fish  and  wildlife  biology. 

The  method  the  cooperative  research 
units  have  used  to  achieve  this  record  of 
remarkable  efficiency  is  obvious  from 
the  name  of  the  program.  Since  the  in- 
ception of  the  program  some  45  years 
ago,  cooperaUtm  has  been  the  key  Fund- 
ing for  the  units  has  come  from  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service,   State 


•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  eamomic  task  is  to  stop  in- 
flation. Unless  we  do.  we  will  not  achieve 
full  employment  and  a  substantial  part 
of  recorded  real  GNP  growth  will  be 
deadweight  loss,  registCTing  dollars  spent 
to  cope  with  inflation  Bracket  creep  wlU 
increase  tax  rates,  uncertainty  will  re- 
main high,  and  interest  rates  will  be  both 
high  and  volatile.  In  this  environment 
saving  will  remain  low,  thrift  institutions 
and  capital  markets  will  be  undermined, 
investment  horizons  will  shorten  and. 
most  important  of  all.  personal  effwt. 
risk-taking  and  the  buildup  of  human 
capital  win  be  Increasingly  discouraged 
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We  will,  as  a  people,  become  more  pro- 
tective and  self-indulgent  and  less  for- 
ward looking  and  productive. 

The  key  to  stopping  inflation  is  mone- 
tary policy.  Over  the  long  run,  balancing 
the  Federal  budget,  which  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  intend  to  do  by 
1984,  will  not  stop  inflation  if  monetary 
policy  remains  inflationary.  In  fact,  in- 
flation cannot  persist  if  monetary  policy 
is  not  inflationary.  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman.  Paul  A.  Volcker,  put  it 
this  way  in  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  a  year  ago: 

The  Inflationary  process  Is  ultimately  re- 
lated to  excessive  growth  In  money  and 
credit.  ...  It  is  clear  that  inflation  cannot 
persist  In  the  long  run  in  the  absence  of 
excessive  money  growth. 

We  experienced  little  inflation  and  en- 
joyed low  interest  rates  in  the  1956-64 
period  when  the  growth  of  the  money 
supply  iMlB>  averaged  only  1.9  percent 
per  ye€ir.  In  that  decade  the  GNP  deflator 
rose  only  2.0  percent  a  year,  and  the  90- 
day  Treasury  bill  rate  averaged  only  2.77 
percent.  In  contrast,  in  the  latest  4  years, 
1977  to  1980.  MIB  grew  7.4  percent  per 
year,  the  deflator  rose  7.7  percent  a  year, 
and  the  bill  rate  averaged  8.5  percent. 
Clearly,  low  inflation  and  low-interest 
rates  require  low  money  growth.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  clear  that  we  will 
get  low  money  growth,  certainly  not  any 
time  soon. 

iNTwrrioNS  or  the  wratsjiL  resesve 

Congress  long  ago  delegated  author- 
ity to  the  independent  Federal  Reserve 
to  manage  the  Nations  money  supply. 
The  results  of  its  management  have  not 
always  been  welcome.  In  the  earty  1970"s 
there  was  a  growing  feeling  that  money 
supply  growth  was  fueling  inflatiMi.  In 
1975,  precisely  to  edge  the  Federal  Re- 
serve in  a  disinflationary  direction,  the 
Congress  expressed  its  sense  that  money 
growth  be  maintained  "commensurate 
with  the  economy's  longnm  potential  to 
increase  production,  so  as  to  promote 
effectively  the  goals  of  maximum  em- 
ployment, stable  prices,  and  moderate 
long-term  interest  rates."  These  words 
were  incorporated  into  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  in  1977.  Since  then.  Federal 
Reserve  oCQcials  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  this  is  their  longrun  goal.  Despite 
these  good  intentions,  from  1977  to  1980, 
MIB  growth  was  substantially  higher 
than  the  economy's  long-term  potential 
to  increase  production. 

On  February  5,  1981,  Ctiairman 
Volcker  told  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee that — 

Firmly  disciplined  monetary  policy  has  a 
central — Indeed  Indispensable — pole  to  play 
In  the  process  of  restoring  price  stablUty. 

Three  weeks  later,  February  25,  1981, 
he  told  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
that^ 

Monetary  policy  Is.  of  course,  designed  to 
encourage   (the)    disinflationary   process. 

He  emphasized  that — 

Our  intent  is  not  to  a«co>mmodate  infla- 
tionary forces;  rather  we  mean  to  exert 
continuing  restraint  on  growth  In  money 
and  credit  to  squeeze  out  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. That  posture  should  be  reflected  In 
further  deceleration  In  the  monetary  aggre- 
gate* in  the  years  ahead  and  is  an  eesentlal 


Ingredient  In  any  effective  ptrticy  to  reetore 
price  stability. 

These  are  fine  words.  Unfortunately, 
examination  of  the  Federal  Reserve's 
monetary  targets  for  1981  suggests  that 
they  are  likely  to  turn  out  to  be  as  emp- 
ty as  the  promises  of  previous  Federal 
Reserve  officials  who  promised  non- 
inflationary  monetary  growth. 

THE    NEW    MONET    GBOWTH    TARGETS 

Each  year  since  1975,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  set  and  disclosed  in  congres- 
sional testimony  targets  for  the  growth 
of  selected  monetary  and  credit  aggre- 
gates. The  1981  targets  were  disclosed  on 
February  25.  The  1981  target  for  MIB  is 
6  to  8V2  percent.  This  is  2  full  percentage 
points  above  the  1980  target.  Its  mid- 
point, 7  "4  percent,  exactly  equals  what 
MIB  grew  by  in  1980.  On  the  face  of  it, 
then,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  really  intends  to  reduce  money 
growth  this  year. 

The  Federal  Reserve  would  object 
that  extension  of  negotiable  order  of 
withdrawal  (NOW)  accounts  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  effective  January  2,  1981, 
required  raising  the  target  for  recorded 
MIB  growth;  and  that  recorded  MIB  is 
not  now  a  useful  measure  of  money.  In 
a  summary  of  Chairman  Volcker's  Feb- 
ruary 25  reports  to  the  Congress,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  explained  that — 

Owing  to  the  Introduction  of  NOW  ac- 
counts on  a  nationwide  basis  at  the  end  of 
1980,  the  monetary  ranges  (must  be)  stated 
on  a  basis  that  adjusts  for  the  Impact  of 
the  shift  of  funds  into  interest-bearing 
checkable  deposits:  this  adjustment  for  the 
distorting  effects  of  such  shifts  results  in 
the  only  meaningful  measure  of  money 
growth. 

The  target  for  the  adjusted  MIB 
measure  is  3 '2  to  6  percent.  This  is  one- 
half  a  percentage  point  less  than  the 
1980  target. 

However,  whether  we  use  the  range 
for  recorded  MIB  growth,  the  range  for 
the  adjusted  MIB  measure,  or  the  range 
for  some  other  measure  of  money,  the 
Federal  Reserve's  target  growth  is  de- 
signed to  accommodate  and  preserve  in- 
flation, not  to  reduce  it.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  its  money  growth  targets  are 
all,  each  and  every  one  of  them,  consist- 
ent with  the  same  target  for  nominal  or 
current  dollar  GNP  growth,  and  that 
target  fissures  the  preservation  of  in- 
flation. 

THE  CNP  TARGET 

In  1980,  nominal  GNP  increased  by 
9.5  percent.  The  Federal  Reserve  has 
targeted  1981  GNP  growth  at  9  to  12  per- 
cent. The  midpoint  of  the  range  is  10.5 
percent.  This  is  a  full  percentage  point 
higher  than  1980  GNP  growth. 

The  10.5  percent  GNP  target  holds  for 
all  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  money 
growth  targets,  including  both  the  re- 
corded and  adjusted  MIB  measures. 
Whichever  M  now  is  thought  to 
be  the  most  meaningful,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  targeting  it  to  grow 
enough  to  produce  nominal  GNP 
growth  of  10.5  percent,  or  1  percentage 
point  more  in  1981  than  in  1980.  At  best, 
this  will  delay  starting  the  disinflationary 
process  until  next  year.  For,  with  nomi- 
nal GNP  growth  programed  to  accelerate. 


it  is  difficult  to  see  how  inflation  is  going 
to  fall.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Reserve  does 
not  expect  it  to.  The  Federal  Reserve 
projects  the  GNP  deflator  to  rise  by  9  to 
10.5  percent  this  year. 

Worse,  because  it  takes  time  for  de- 
creases in  money  and  GNP  growth  to 
slow  inflation  proportionately,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  stated  1981  targets  for 
money  and  GNP  growth  will,  if  imple- 
mented, preserve  inflation  at  near  the 
current  intolerable  level  until  1983  or 
even  1984. 

WHAT  SHOTTLD  BE  DONE 

Viewed  together,  the  Federal  Reserve's 
GNP  and  money  growth  targets  imply 
that  recorded  MlB's  velocity  will  rise 
3^4  percent  this  year  and  that  ad- 
justed MlB's  velocity  will  rise  by 
5%  percent.  The  projected  velocity  in- 
creases are  equal  to  the  differences  be- 
tween programed  GNP  growth  (10.5  per- 
cent) and  the  targeted  money  growth 
rates  (714  percent  and  4%  percent) . 

The  projected  velocity  increase  for 
recorded  MIB  is  close  to  the  actual  aver- 
age annual  rise  of  3.2  percent  of  the  past 
25  years.  Thus,  despite  the  impact  of  the 
introduction  this  year  of  NOW  accoimts 
on  a  nationwide  basis,  which  by  itself 
will  reduce  the  rise  of  recorded  MlB's 
velocity,  the  Federal  Reserve  envisions 
MlB's  velocity  increasing  in  1981  at 
close  to  its  1956-80  trend  value.  For 
adjusted  MIB,  there  is  no  historical  rec- 
ord to  compare  the  5%  percent  rise 
projected  for  1981.  However,  last  year 
it  increased  only  2%  percent. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  changes 
in  velocity  expected  this  year  in  order  to 
show  that  the  Federal  Reserve  does  not 
expect  the  relationship  between  record- 
ed MIB  growth  and  GNP  growth  to 
change  this  year  from  what  it  has  been, 
by  and  large,  for  25  years,  while  at  the 
same  time  expecting  a  sharp  rise  in  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  velocity  of  ad- 
justed MIB  from  last  year's  level.  As  a 
result,  I  find  it  astonishing  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  targeting  recorded  MIB 
to  grow  7V'4  percent  and  adjusted  MIB 
to  grow  4%  percent.  Both  these  targets 
must  be  much  lower  for  money  growth 
to  be  anti-inflationary. 

It  will  be  objected  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  projecting  not  targeting  nom- 
inal GNP  to  grow  by  10.5  percent  this 
year.  In  this  view  money  growth  must 
be  whatever  it  takes  to  validate  10.5  per- 
cent GNP  growth.  By  centering  its  tar- 
get for  recorded  MIB  growth  at  714  per- 
cent, and  its  target  for  adjusted  MIB 
at  4%  percent,  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
simply  saying  that  this  is  what  is  re- 
quired. However,  this  is  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  GNP  should  be  the  cart. 
Money  growth  is  the  horse,  not  the  other 
way  around. 

I  suggest  a  target  for  recorded  MIB 
growth  of  5  percent  this  year  and  3  per- 
cent next  year.  The  associated  target 
for  adjusted  MIB  growth  this  year  is  2y2 
percent.  What  would  this  mean?  It  would 
mean  that  inflation  will  abate.  Interest 
rates  will  fall.  The  beneficial  effects  of 
President  Reagan's  tax  and  spending  re- 
ductions will  be  realized.  Currently 
planned  Federal  Reserve  policy,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  very  well  condemn  us 
to  stagflation  for  years  to  come.* 
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SALE  OF  AW  ACS  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 
SHOULD  BE  OPPOSED 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  superior 
technology  and  skill  in  using  that  tech- 
nology are  the  keys  to  Israel's  military 
position.  The  Arab  States  have  always 
possessed  enormous  manpower  re- 
sources unavailable  to  Israel.  The  three 
frontline  Arab  States,  Egypt,  Jordan, 
and  Syria,  alone  can  mobilize  armies  of 
over  a  million  men  while  Israel's  mobi- 
lized army  would  total  appi"oximately 
375,000.  Israel  is  also  outnumbered  when 
comparing  most  weapons  systems.  The 
three  frontline  states  have  tank  inven- 
tories approximately  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  Israel.  According  to  the  latest 
figures  from  the  Institute  of  Strategic 
Studies,  Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Syria  have 
approximately  820  combat  aircraft 
among  them  while  Israel  has  only  535. 
If  you  count  the  personnel  and  equip- 
ment of  other  states  likely  to  i>artici- 
pate  in  a  war  against  Israel,  Libya,  and 
Iraq  being  prime  examples,  the  numbers 
are  truly  overwhelming.  Yet,  because  of 
advanced  technology  and  superior  ap- 
plication of  that  technology,  Israel  has 
been  able  to  hold  her  own  militarily. 

The  sale  of  the  Boeing  airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  aircraft  — AW  ACS —  to 
Saudi  Arabia  represents  a  real  threat  to 
Israel  because  it  threatens  her  techno- 
logical edge.  It  also  threatens  Israel's 
air  superiority  which  has  historically 
enabled  her  to  overcome  being  outnum- 
bered on  the  ground. 

The  AW  ACS  are  in  effect  mobile,  flex- 
ible, survlvable,  high  capacity  radar  sta- 
tions and  command,  control  and  com- 
munications centers.  They  provide  long- 
range,  high-  or  low-altitude  aircraft  sur- 
veillance plus  an  all  weaiher  detection, 
tracking,  and  identification  capability. 
For  low-altitude  targets  these  aircraft 
have  a  surveillance  range  of  approxi- 
mately 230  miles;  for  high-altitude  tar- 
gets the  range  is  in  excess  of  300  miles. 
An  AWACS  aircraft  orbiting  in  north- 
em  Saudi  Arabia  could  detect  and  track 
aircraft  taking  off  in  Israel,  while  pro- 
viding simultaneous  warning  to  Saudi 
air  and  air  defense  forces. 

Obviously,  this  represents  a  vast  en- 
hancement of  Saudi  air  defense  capa- 
bility and  a  concurrent  degradation  of 
Israeli  air  superiority.  The  AWACS  air- 
craft could  become  mobile  centers  for 
command  and  control  of  Arab  tactical 
air  operations  against  Israel.  Each  of 
these  aircraft  possess  a  high  speed,  high 
capacity,  sophisticated  data  processing 
system  which  allows  it  to  do  several 
jobs  at  once.  Effective  use  of  these 
planes,  either  by  Saudi  Arabia  alone  or 
by  a  combined  Arab  force,  would  con- 
stitute a  oronounced  enhancement  of 
Arab  capabilities  in  the  air. 

Saudi  Arabia's  major  problem  is  not 
Israel  but  internal  threats  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Saudi  monarchy.  All  the 
sophisticated  military  technology  avail- 
able will  not  enhance  the  popularity  of 
the  monarchy  with  its  own  people.  The 
Saudi  oilfields  can  easily  be  damaged  by 
small,  easy-to-moimt  guerrilla  opera- 
tions. The  AWACS  will  certainly  be  no 
help  in  this  situation.  The  AWACS  rep- 


resent a  clear  military  threat  only  to 
Israel,  Saudi  Arabia's  declared  enemy. 

There  is  also  a  danger  to  US.  tech- 
nological superiority  in  this  situation. 
Clearly,  we  are  sending  this  sophisti- 
cated system  to  one  of  the  least  stable 
areas  in  the  world.  The  AWACS  are  now 
used  in  the  front  line  of  U.S. -NATO  de- 
fenses and  although  we  are  considering 
providing  the  Saudi  AWACS  with  less 
sophisticated,  commercially  available 
versions  of  some  of  the  systems  used  by 
the  U.S.  military  on  these  aircraft,  the 
basic  package  will  remain  intact.  It  seems 
a  very  real  danger  that  the  Saudi 
AWACS  could  end  up  in  the  hands  of 
unfriendly  nations,  providing  them  with 
a  prototype  of  the  technology  which  we 
rely  on  to  maintain  our  technological 
edge. 

However,  the  danger  to  Israel  and  the 
resulting  unbalancing  that  represents  is 
the  most  immediate  threat  to  our  inter- 
ests in  the  Middle  East.  We  are  provid- 
ing the  Arab  States,  for  Saudi  Arabia  is 
assuredly  a  leader  of  the  Arab  States 
confronting  Israel,  with  a  sophisticated 
airborne  system  which  could  severely 
degrade  Israeli  air  superiority.  This  is  a 
system  which,  properly  used,  will  pro- 
vide Israel's  enemies  with  instantaneous 
knowledge  of  her  air  operations  and  in- 
crease their  ability  to  effectively  re- 
spond. The  Arab  States  which  are  com- 
mitted to  destroying  her  and  who  are 
still  in  a  state  of  war  with  her  already 
have  a  tremendous  edge  over  Israel  in 
sheer  niunbers,  but  Israel  has  been  able 
to  overcome  this  with  superior  technol- 
ogy. This  sale,  just  as  the  proposed  sale 
of  the  offensive  equipment  for  the  F-15's, 
is  intrinsically  damaging  to  basic  U.S. 
policy  in  the  Middle  East,  which  is  pred- 
icated on  a  strong,  stable  Israel  able  to 
militarily  defend  herself  against  her 
hostile  Arab  neighbors,  and  will  plimge 
us  into  a  new,  dangerous  and  costly  arms 
race  in  one  of  the  world's  most  volatile 
areas.^ 


THE  ATTEMPT  ON  PRESIDENT 
REAGAN'S  LIFE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Mon- 
day's events  are  still  too  fresh  to  allow 
us  to  analyze  them  objectively.  Yet  the 
bloody  mark  they  have  left  on  the  Nation 
requires  some  attention,  some  effort  to 
attend  to  the  wounds  Inflicted  to  our 
national  spirit. 

As  I  took  in  the  inconsistent  and  often 
conflicting  information  available  to  us 
yesterday  in  the  aftermath  of  the  shoot- 
ing, several  thoughts  ran  through  mv 
mind,  thoughts  which  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues. 

First,  as  I  was  shocked  by  the  shooting, 
I  was  also  shocked  by  the  reaction  to  it. 
There  was  concern  and  there  was  fear 
and  there  was  human  sympathy — as  one 
would  expect.  But  there  was  something 
else  as  well — something  as  alien  and  as 
frightening  as  the  assassination  attempt 
itself.  There  was  a  sense  of  passive  ac- 
ceptance, a  mood  of  a  people  reconciled 
to  murder,  and  imderlying  current  in 
conversation  which  reflected  the  feeling 
that  "of  course,  I  knew  it  would  happen." 

We  have  come  to  accept  death  and 


assassination:  come  to  anticipate  bloody 
scenes  of  violence  on  our  television 
screens  and  in  our  national  life.  As 
frightening  as  the  attempt  Itself  was.  I 
would  submit  that  our  reaction  to  it  was 
as  frightening.  For  if  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  attempts  to  assassinate 
the  President  of  the  United  States  are 
greeted  with  grim  resignation,  then  we 
have  allowed  the  assassins'  bullets  to 
strike  our  hearts  as  a  nation  and  destroy 
our  spirit  as  a  free  people. 

Second,  I  have  observed  the  beginning 
of  the  chorus  crying  out  for  gtm  control 
and  another  choir  decrying  any  attempt 
to  control  handgims.  I  have  heard  the 
commentators  begin  the  process  of  sug- 
gesting a  sickness  in  the  American  spirit 
and  an  illness  in  the  American  soul.  But, 
Mr.  President,  the  only  sickness  is  a  fail- 
ure to  act  and  the  only  illness  is  a  failure 
to  comprehend. 

This  tragic  act  was  the  act  of  an  iso- 
lated madman  and  not  a  nation.  The 
only  national  guilt  will  come  if  we  fall  to 
implement  realistic  legislation  designed 
to  make  it  difficult  for  such  people  to  get 
handguns.  And  we  should  close  the  loop- 
hole in  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  so 
that  the  ban  on  the  import  of  cheap 
handgims  cannot  be  circumvented  by  im- 
porting their  parts  and  assembling 
them  here.  It  was  such  a  cheap  $47  hand- 
gun which  was  losed  in  the  attempted 
assassination  of  President  Reagan,  a  gun 
imported  in  parts  and  assembled  here  In 
violation  of  the  clear  purpose  of  the  1968 
act. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  too  much 
violence,  too  much  blood.  We  have  seen 
too  many  leaders  and  too  many  people 
struck  down.  This  Nation  is  starting  to 
become  hardened  to  horror.  And  that  is 
luiacceptable.  We  are  a  kind  people,  a 
caring  peofrfe.  And  we  can  be  a  safe 
people  if  we  view  this  tragedy  both  as  an 
isolated  event  and,  at  the  same  time,  as 
just  the  latest  chapter  in  an  ongoing 
chain. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  lessons  we  can 
leam  and  actions  we  can  take.  But  at  the 
moment  the  wound  Is  too  fresh.  The  need 
now  is  for  prayer.  And  in  that  sense,  I 
join  my  fellow  Americans  in  praying  few 
the  President,  for  Jim  Brady,  for  Tim- 
othy McCarthy,  and  Thomas  Delahanty. 
May  they  be  well  soon.* 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
MANPOWER 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  decade  the  services  have  in- 
curred significant  cuts  in  their  total 
force  manpower  strengths.  The  total 
manpower  portion  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  fiscal  year  1981  supplemental  is 
designed  to  reverse  this  historical  trend 
and  to  slowly  begin  to  regain  our  military 
capabilities  by  improving  readiness  and 
sustainability  and  by  enhancing  our  long 
overdue  modernization  program.  The 
Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommtitee 
has  held  six  hearings  on  the  defense 
manpower  requirements.  Repeatedly  the 
committee  members  have  been  told  of 
the  need  to  increase  our  active  and  civil- 
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ian  levels  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
today's  commitments. 

The  Preparedness  Subcommittee  has 
also  received  extensive  testimony  on  the 
impact  that  civilian  shortfalls  are  hav- 
ing on  readiness.  They  have  concluded 
that  the  increased  utilization  of  military 
manpower  to  ftU  civilian  positions  has 
had  a  negative  effect  on  the  military's 
overall  manpower  and  material  readi- 
ness and  sustainabillty. 

The  10,000  Increase  in  active  duty 
manpower  for  the  Navy.  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force  not  only  reflects  improve- 
ment in  recruiting,  but  more  Important- 
ly, In  the  retention  of  qualified  person- 
nel. In  general  the  request  increases 
contained  in  this  supplemental  will  be 
used  to  improve  the  levels  of  force  man- 
ning. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
approval  of  an  increase  of  16,300  civilian 
PoslUons.  The  Army,  recipient  of  the 
largest  increase,  has  a  great  need  to  re- 
turn borrowed  military  manpower  to  the 
operational  units.  It  Is  extremely  difficult 
to  train  and  prepare  a  combat  unit  for 
battle  when  soldiers  of  all  rates  and 
MOS's  are  assigned  to  base  support  posi- 
tions for  extended  periods  because  there 
are  no  civilians  available  to  do  the  Job 
It  is  imperative  that  the  soldier  be  re- 
turned to  his  unit. 

The  balance  of  the  civilian  manpower 
increase  will  provide  all  the  services  with 
the  assets  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
bacidog  of  maintenance  and  repairs  and 
for  other  increased  requirements. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
also  recommended  three  technical 
cluinges  to  last  year's  special  pay  and 
aUowanccB  benefits  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  more  commonly 
known  as  the  sea  pay  siub  pay  bill.  The 
first  amendment  to  conform  to  congres- 
sional indent  would  grant  authority  to 
accumulate  90  days  leave  effective  from 
October  l.  1979.  vice  the  current  date 
of  January  l.  1981.  This  authority  was 
granted  because  many  of  our  service 
members  were  losing  leave  while  on  ex- 
tended deployment  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
without  the  opportunity  to  take  earned 
leave.  The  October  1.  1979,  date  was  In- 
advertently left  off  the  bill. 

"Hie  second  and  third  amendments  are 
aJso  designed  to  correct  ambiguities  in 
the  law.  The  bill  was  intended  to  increase 
subpiarine  incentive  pay  rates  and  not 
to  disenfranchise  or  franchise  any  group 
of  individuals.  This  Is  evidenced  by  the 

l^f"***  ^  *^  Senate  report  on  H.R. 
7626. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  inadvertently 
omitted  from  inclusion  in  the  group 
several  small  numbers  of  members  who 
were  formerly  entitled  to  incentive  pay 
for  the  hazardous  duty  of  submarine 
service.  This  group  includes  crew  mem- 
bers of  deep  sea  submersible  vehicles 
such  as  rescue  and  exploration  vehicles 
and  supply  corps,  medical  and  Intelll- 
g«Me  personnel  who  deploy  with  the 
crews  of  our  submarine  fieet. 

Earlier  today  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcom- 
mittee spoke  of  the  need  to  consider 
other  than  across-the-board  pay  In- 
creases for  military  personnel  if  we  are 
to  correct  the  manpower  problems  that 
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confront  the  military.  I  agree  that  be- 
fore reaching  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
recisonableness  of  cm  across-the-board 
increase  the  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power and  Personnel  must  carefully  ex- 
amine the  nature  of  the  problems  which 
need  to  be  corrected  and  whether  the 
prx^wsed  raises  are  likely  to  correct 
them.  As  I  stated  to  Senator  Exon  I  shall 
schedule  hearings  at  the  earliest  time  to 
consider  these  matters  and  all  proposed 
solutions  to  the  problem.  To  do  other- 
wise would  nm  the  risk  that  the  wrong 
remedy  wxxUd  serve  to  make  the  prob- 
lem worse  in  future  years.* 


ASBESTOS  DISEASE  VICTIMS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Presidwit,  last  year  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  held  2  days  of  hearings  on  leg- 
islation to  provide  compensation  benefits 
to  asbestos  disease  victims.  During  those 
hearings  and  since  that  time,  a  broad 
consensus  has  emerged  in  favor  of  a  leg- 
islative remedy  to  insure  asbestos  work- 
ers disabled  by  an  asbestos  related  dis- 
ease are  equitably  compensated. 

It  is  clear  from  the  record  we  estab- 
lished in  these  hearings  that  State  work- 
ers' compensaticMi  laws  are  inadequate.  It 
is  also  clear  litigation  is  not  the  answer. 
Accordingly,  when  Cwigress  returns  from 
its  recess  later  this  month  I  intend  to  re- 
introduce this  important  legislation  and 
will  seek  further  hearings  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  inadequacies  of  our  Nation's 
worker  compensation  system  have  been 
studied,  debated,  and  criticized  since  at 
least  1971.  There  is  widespread  agree- 
ment that  the  system  is  inadequate,  in- 
effective, inequitable,  and  in  serious  need 
of  reform.  In  no  case  is  this  more  true 
than  in  State  and  Federal  workers'  com- 
pensation statutes  for  asbestos-related 
diseases. 

The  Asbestos  Health  Hazards  Com- 
pensation Act  which  I  Introduced  in 
June  1980,  and  will  reintroduce  shortly, 
represents  an  independent  and  unprece- 
dented first  step  toward  developing  a  sys- 
tem that  quickly  distributes  compensa- 
tion benefits  for  asbestos  disease  victims 
and  at  the  same  time  fairly  apportions 
the  costs  for  such  benefits  among  all 
responsible  parties. 

It  provides  a  mechanism  by  which 
asbestos  manufacturers,  distributors, 
other  segments  of  the  asbestos  industry, 
and  the  Federal  Government  can  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  compensa- 
tion of  workers  disabled  by  an  asbestos 
related  disease. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents real  and  meaningful  progress  to- 
ward compromise  by  many  who  had 
previously  adhered  to  very  different  po- 
sitions. For  the  first  time,  major  com- 
panies in  the  asbestos  industry  are  sup- 
porting legislation  based  on  the  princi- 
ple that  all  responsible  parties  will  pay 
their  share  with  no  predetermined  con- 
tribution from  the  Federal  Government 
or  any  other  party.  At  the  same  time, 
portions  of  the  labor  community  are  now 
supporting  a  workers'  compensation  re- 
form bill  which  is  limited  to  only  one 
disease,  rather  than  a  more  compre- 
hensive bill  covering  all  work  related 
injuries  and  illnesses,  which  they  would 


understandably  prefer.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  this  Congress  will  Join  in  this  effort 
to  review  and  retliink  past  positions  and 
programs  and  then  go  forward  toward 
new,  untried  approaches  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise  my  bill  represents. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee  and  any 
other  Members  of  this  body  who  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  develop  a  solution 
to  the  complex  problem  of  providing 
compensation  for  asbestos  related  dis- 
ease. Working  together,  I  am  confident 
we  can  develop  a  solution  which  will 
insure  prompt,  equitable,  and  compre- 
hensive compensation  for  workers  who 
have  no  where  else  to  turn.* 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  leader- 
ship? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  morning  business  is  closed. 


EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES, 
TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS.  AND 
TRADE  SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  38.  S.  734,  the  export  trading  com- 
pany measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (S.  734)  to  encourage  exports  by  fa- 
cilitating the  formation  and  operation  of  ex- 
port trading  companies,  export  trade  asso- 
ciations, and  the  expansion  of  export  trade 
services  generally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
the  following  Senators  be  recognized  for 
special  orders  of  15  minutes  each:  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Lnvm.  Mr. 
Simpson.  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  in  tliat  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  THE  SENATE  PRO- 
CEED TO  S.  734  NO  LATER  THAN 
12:30  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  so  there 
will  be  no  misunderstanding  about  it,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
no  later  than  12:30  p.m.,  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  38,  S.  734,  the  export  trading  com- 
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panles  bill  that  we  have  Just  laid  down 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
6:02  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  April  8,  1981,  at  11  o'clock 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  6,  1981, 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  April  2,  1981 : 

Department  op  Commebce 

Frederick    Morris   Bush,    of   Texas,   to   be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Tour- 
Ism,  vice  Fabian  Chavez,  Jr.,  resigned. 
Depabtmknt  op  Ehesct 

Robert  C.  Odle,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Congressional, 
Intergovernmental  and  PubUc  Affairs),  vice 
Ruth  M.  Davis,  resigned. 

Depabtment  op  State 

Arthur  H.  Woodruff,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Central 
African  Republic. 

Deane  R.  Hlnton,  of  nUnois,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  El  Salvador. 

John  A.  Burroughs,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Republic  of  Malawi. 

John  A.  Gavin,  of  California,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Mexico. 
Department  op  the  Treasury 

Roger  William  Mehle.  Jr..  of  New  York 
to  be  an  AsslsUnt  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, vice  Roger  C.  Altman,  resigned. 

Department  op  Transportation 

Donald  Allan  Derman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  vice  Mortimer  L.  Downey 
III.  resigned. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  US.  Air  Force,  under  the  appropriate 
provisions   of  chapter  839,   title   10.   United 
States  Code,  as  amended. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  7,  1981: 

LINK  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Abel,  Raymond  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abel.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Abels.  J.  A,  4»4-56-6S61. 
Acke.  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Gerald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Harold  Q.,  Jr..  308-3fr-8394 
Adams.  Henry  A.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Agnew.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ahem.  Daniel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alkman.  Lynn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altken,  George  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altken.  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alters,  Gibson  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Akers,  James  C.  464  64  4468. 
Alberchlnskl.  Carl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Ronald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alglre,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Frank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUen,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUevato.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allgood,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allison.  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Almand.  Larry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Almond.  RusseU  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altenbof.  Bruce  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amann.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anders.  Wayne  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Darwin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Prank  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Kurt  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andreas.  Frank  C.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews.  Franklin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angelo.  Joeepb  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anthony,  Ron  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Apple,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Applegate,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arceneaux.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arzola.  Nelson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashbaugh.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashby.  Randolph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkins.  Walter  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin.  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Azuma,  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baars.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacon.  William  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Badger,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baer,  Lester  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagley,  Larry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Gregory  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bair,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Bob  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Carl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Herbert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  James  H..  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bakonyi,  Lazzlo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balmanno,  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banachowskl.  Chester  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bangeman,  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bangert,  Robert  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baranowskl.  Bronlslaw  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbara.  Johnny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbezat,  Eugene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnard.  Howard  D.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnhardt,  James  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett.  Gerald  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett.  3<Am  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrllleaux.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrios.  Florencio  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton.  Richard.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Base.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Basinskl.  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bass.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Battlsta.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Christian  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer.  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bean,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bean.  William  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beasley.  Jay  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bebber,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  Dennis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck,  Prank  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  Michael  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  Rex  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck,  Robert  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Gerald  B..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckmann.  Joel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckner.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckwlth.  Everett  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beeler.  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Begert.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bellsle.  Robert  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Frederick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU.  Ralph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beil,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benedict.  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benner.  Joseph  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benton,  Howard  H..  5I3-4O-0246. 
Bernhardt,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Arnold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  David  L.,  444  40  4436. 
Berry.  William  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Best.  Melvin  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Betourne.  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Betzlng,  Martin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bewley,  Carroll  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bey.  Victor  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blalek.  Stanley  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biezad,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blgelow,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biggs,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bllbrey,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUodeau,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bingham.  Price  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Binzer,  Kenneth  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrdlebough.  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Gerald  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  WlUlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Merle  L.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Ralph  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackburn,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackburn,  Ronald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackburn,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackwell.  Joe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair,  James  D.,  44O-44-8408. 
Blair,  Michael  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bland,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blevlns,  Gordon  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blewett,  Raymond  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bliss,  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUtt,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blue,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boehringer,  Kenneth  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohn,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bois,  John  W.,  633-4O-0892. 
Bolton,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond.  Daniel  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boney,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonjoml,  Jesse  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonner,  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonpensiero,  Joseph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boone.  WUUam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Booth.  Thomas  R.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borowskl.  Harry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borowskl,  Richard  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bost,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Botts,  Mascn  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boudreaux.  Bay  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BouthllUer,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bower,  Prank  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowers,  WUllam,  T.  M.,  417-66-606S. 
Bowman,  John  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyce.  Alan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  BUI  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyer.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boykln,  Kenneth  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boykln,  Samuel  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brackenhoff,  Don  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradbury.  Byron  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley.  Stuart  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady.  Terrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braeutlgam.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandon.  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brantner.  Karen  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bras.  Victor  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bravakos.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bray.  Donald  M..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breault.  Gordon  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennecke,  John  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer.  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridges.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Briggs.  Arthur  F.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brinker.  Stanley  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brockmeler.  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brogdon.  Loren  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brom.  Theodore  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Cbarles  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Daniel  F.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Brown.  Dennis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Douglas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Herbert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Kennetb  N..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Louis  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Marlon  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Phillip  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Samuel  H.,  VII,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown  Timothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruce,  PhlUp  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruce,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruns,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Br>an,  Robert  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant.  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryson,  Jon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  Norman  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  Timothy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bucher.  Wallace  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckellew,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buecker.  Robert  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulckerood,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulen.  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulkeley.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bull,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunnell.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunzendahl.  Sidney  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burckhalter.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgeson,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgess.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Terry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkhart.  Prederlch  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burleson,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burroughs,  Willie  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burton,  Gary  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush.  Howard  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butcher.  Prank  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Frederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buxton.  Leroy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buzze.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrd,  Johnnie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrnslde,  Nicholas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cabral,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calabria,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calder.  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callahan,  Jerry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calver,  Theodore  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camacho.  Francisco  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cambra.  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camera,  Jan  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Charles  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Donald  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Frank  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campo.  David  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon,  Roger  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canter,  Carl  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Capltano.  John  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CapUnger.  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capone,  John  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caprtottl,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson.  Kent  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson.  Randal  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carmlchael.  Robert  W  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carney,  James  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carney.  John  T.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpeaux.  Walter  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carpenter.  BllUe  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter.  Dennis  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson.  Douglas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  Edward  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  Harold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  Larry  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Robert  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cartmlll,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Case.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Case.  Thomas  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cashman.  Patrick  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Casker.  Thomas  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cass.  Stein  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cassldy.  Michael  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castle.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castonguay.  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cathers.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Causey.  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Cavanagh,  Thomas  T..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caywood.  Abble  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chace.  Harvey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chalfont,  Alan  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chambers,  Charles  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chambers,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chandler,  Wayne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chaney,  Clifford  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chaplin.  Wallace  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chase.  Gerald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chase.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chastain,  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chastaln.  Walter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Check,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheek.  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chervenka,  Michael  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chllds,  Charles  I  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlttlck,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Choeffel.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen,  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstenson,  Gerald  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christian,  Don  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clrlllo,  Francis  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clapper,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  James  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Mark  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clay.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemens,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements.  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements.  Frederick  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clough.  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  Harvey  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cocheo.  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cocks,  Joel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffey,  Roger  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colaclcco.  Vincent  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Nell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  William.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  Robert  G.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colestock,  Harry  E.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  OrvlUe  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Combes,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Concannon,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Condlt.  Dale  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Congleton.  Duane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conmy.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connell,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connor.  Earl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connors.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connors,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connolly.  Richard  N..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Ivy  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CooUdge.  Charles  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Prank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copper,  Roger  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copier,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copson,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corder.  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cormney,  Laney  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornish.  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornwell,  Jerry  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coslett,  Ronald  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cossa,  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Costello.  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cotton,  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couch,  Ronald  C,  516^44-0235. 
Coulter,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couser,  Walter  J.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covl,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX  , 

Cowles,  Carroll  W.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Harvey  B.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Ronald  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cozza.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Patrick  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Samuel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cralgle.  Donald  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crane.  Barry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crank.  Paul  W..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Daniel  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford.  Harvey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford.  Leo  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Crelghton,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creller,  Bruce  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlppen,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlsclmagna,  Ned  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlss,  George  W..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronholm,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crook,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crossett,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crownover,  John  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowther,  Wayne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crumbliss,  James  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crumley.  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crump,  Manning  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crumrlne,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culbertson,  Henry  O.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cullen,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curran,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curran,  James  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cushion.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cushion,  Kenneth  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cushman,  James  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Czaja.  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Czerner,  Frederick  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daack,  Martin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalgler,  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly,  Patrick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dampler,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dandar,  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dangerfleld,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dannhelser,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dant,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darren.  Wesley  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daskevlch,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davern,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson.  William  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davie,  Robert  N.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davies,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Earl  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Orval  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Perry  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Randolph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Robert  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Roy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deakln,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dearmond,  Christopher  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deatherage.  Fred  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Defee.  Robert  A.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degrand.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delbert.  Eugene  A..  5132^4-8322. 
Delgnan.  Francis  X..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dekok.  Roger  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delongchamp.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dembrowsky.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derfler,  Frank  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derossl,  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desch.  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deslderlo.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desllets.  Jeffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desmond.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Destlval.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dettmer.  Herman  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlncenzo.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlne.  Lawrence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewerff.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dias.  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlefenbach.  Kurt  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlehl.  Louis  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlehl.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlngman.  Steven  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doak.  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobbs.  Larrv  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobbs.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodd.  Daniel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodd.  Roger  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DoUm.  Henrv  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolwlck.  Carlton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan.  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dooley.  Martin  P.,  544-^8-7549. 
Dooly.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorger.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dotson.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas,  Jerry  M..  311-4&-3750. 
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Douthltt,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Downer,  Charles  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Downey,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dozier,  Orover  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dozler.  James  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drake,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drakullch.  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drennan,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drlnnon    Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drolet,  Normand  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drummond.  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dudley.  Lynton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duerblg.  Alfred  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duerr.  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duflln,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dumlak,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunham,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunlap.    Marvin   D..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunn,  Ben  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunn.  Gary  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunshee,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dupre,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Durante,  Blaise  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Durham,  George  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duwel,  Philip  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dwyer,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dwyer.    John    L.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dydo.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dyklns,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dymek.  Chester  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Earle,  Frederick  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eason,  Robert  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

East.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eaton,  Jay  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eaton,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ebron.  Gene  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eddy,  Luclan  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eddy,  William  C  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edmondson.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Egedenissen,  Stlg,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Egolf,  James  D.,  171   36-8675. 

Ehrie,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ehrlg,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Etdson.  Merrill  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ekstrom.  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elliott,  Dales.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elliott.  Philip  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Emerson.  Roy  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Endres.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Engel,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Engelman,  Frederick   C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Engle.  James  T  .  525-.58-0840. 

Englund.  Gene  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Engman.  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Engstenberg,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eppler,  Frank  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Epps,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

E^ramo.  Daniel  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Erlcson.  Arthur  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Erkklla.  John  H..  517^6-9334. 

Escue.  Ralph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Estus,  Robert  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eszenyl.  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eubank,  William  E.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Faggard.  Lionel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Falrbrother,  Clarence  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Falx.  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fales.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Famulare.  Eugene  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fandel.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fardin,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parkas.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farmer.  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farmer,  Peter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parr,  Herbert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parrar,  James  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farrell.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farrls,  Prescott  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farrow,  Willie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farsky.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fazekas,  Prank  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fekke.  Peter  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Felton.  Silas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fenstermacher.  Donald  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferenz,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferreris,  Juan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferris,  Albert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perron.  Francis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fiedler,  Harald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Flegel.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plgueroa,  Edmund  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plgueroa.  Francisco  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plies,  William  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fllo,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finch,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Wayne  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitch.  Russell  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitzpatrlck,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleckten,  Thomas  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flood,  John  P..  348  34-2973. 
Flowers,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foncannon.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foos,  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forbes.  Harry  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forbes.  Stephen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Beverly  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford.  Maynard  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Ralph  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fornal,  Andrew  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fortner,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forys,  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Raymond  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Robert  H.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler.  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Terry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  Lewis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  Thomas  A.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foye,  Martin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frambc-rger,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  Eldon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francisco,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  Norman  L.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fraser,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazey,  Lynn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frederick,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Carey,  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeman,  Norman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French,  Larry  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friend,  Shelby  L..  444-38  6418. 
Frisby,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ffost.  Fredric  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulford,  Jimmy  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller,  Charles  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puller.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Furdek.  Dennis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purr,  Marshall  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fye,  Palko  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galer.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallof.  Sanford.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallon.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamble.  Lynn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gangl.  Eugene  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gardner,  Guy  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garner.  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garretson.  Henry  C.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaspard,  Arthur  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gasparian.  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gasperlch.  Frank  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaudet.  Kathleen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gauldln.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gault,  Freeman  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaven.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gay,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gayer.  Frank  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gayer,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gayvert.  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gehbauer.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geleott.  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Genonl,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gent.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentle.  Horace  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George,  Clarence  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George.  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George.  Raymond  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerlach.  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
German,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Germeraad,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerrlnger,  Luther  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Oerrtty,  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geyer.  Gary  S,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ghormley,  Robert  C,  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Globs.  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Kent  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  Paul  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glddens.  George  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glgantl.  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUes,  Steven  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUlesple,  John  M.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GlUett.  Bruce  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllmore,  WUUam  H..  28O-38-022I. 
Giordano,  Ralph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glrard.  CbrlBtopber  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glrard,  Roger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gist,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glalsyer.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glass.  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godfrey,  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oodsey.  Grin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golbltz.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golden.  George  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oommel,  Hugh  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gooden.  Tobe  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goslin.  Thomas  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gosnell,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goss.  George  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gover,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ooyco.  Rafael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ooyette.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orabe.  Ronald  J.,  C97-36-0226. 

Graham.  Alan  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graham,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graham.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grant.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grant.  Louis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grant.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Gravelle.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gray.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gray,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gray.  Walter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greebon.  CHlver  R..  455-661-1801. 

Green,  Dale  A..  236-60  7999. 

Green,  Daniel  P..  667-6&-6307. 

Green,  Darrell  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Green,  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Green,  Terry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greenberg.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greenwood.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greer.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gregg.  Dennis  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gregory.  Leroy  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gregory,  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gregory.  Russell  A..  557  56-5750. 

Oreaaang.  Randall  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Onffee.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griffin.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griffith.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grltzmacher.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grlze,  Douglas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Groce.  Everard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gronqulst.  Keith  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gross,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grosso,  Prank  J.,  085-36  2575. 

Ground.  James  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grozler.  John  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gnibbs.  David  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gruetzmacher,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gubser,  Burlyn  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Guerrero.  WlUard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Gugas.  Cbrls.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gunderson,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gunnell.  Vemen  P..  r29-56-414«. 

Gustln.  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Outb,  William  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haberbusch,  Alan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hadley.  John  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hagelin.  Richard  H..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hager.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Halght.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HaUes.  Theodore  C.  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Halney.  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hale.  Edward  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hale.  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hall.  Billy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hall.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hallenbeck.  Don  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hallgren,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hamm,  WlUlam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hammer,  Mlcbacl  S..  334-«8-6386. 

Hammonds,  Veneble  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hancock,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hand.  Richard  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Handschumacber,   James   P.,   Jr.,   368-38- 
4477. 

Hanley.  Francis  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanley,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanlon,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanneman.  Mark  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hannes,  Rodney  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hannlgan,  John  P.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hansen.  Harold  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hansen,  Reed,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harbour,  Unn  3.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hardaway,  Ben  C,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harlacher,  Donald  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harllng.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harper,  Steven  V.,  364-7^1150. 

Harrell.  Arthur  L..  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  Thayne  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrison,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrison.  Ray  D..  346-3e-7398. 

Harrow,  Edward  D  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hart,  Albert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hartmann,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartsell,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartshorn.  Harold  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harvey,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harvllle.  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hasbrouck.  Richard  M  .  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hassell.  James  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hatch.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hatchett,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hatfield.  Samuel  P.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hatten,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hauge,  Robert  S.,  475-60-«194. 

Havanac.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hawkins.  Herbert  C,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hawley,  David  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hayes.  John  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Head.  James  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heavner.  Lester  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hebner,  Edwin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heft.  Robert  O..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Heldler,  Clare  D..  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Helmple,  Harry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Helnze.  Herman  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Helse,  Oary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Helsey,  Nelson  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heltz,  Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Held.  David  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helms,  Rumsey  H  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Helton.  Clarence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlng.  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henny.  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herman,  Gary  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herndon,  Prank  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hershfleld,  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess,  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hessler.  Donald  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hettlck,  Harvey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heuer,  Gerald  R.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hewlett.  WUllam  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heyns,  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks,  Pershing,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlghtower,  John  H  ,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HlUhouse.  Jon  3.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlmmel,  Richard  W .  £41-44-5568. 
Hlnes,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnss,  Roderick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnkle,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlrsch.  Pred  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlntze,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlrsch.  Pred  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hltt.  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hltt.  Spencer  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hltztaler,  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlavaty.  Richard  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobblns,  WUllam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoch,  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodnett,  Samuel  A..  Jr.,  41(MI8-73&8. 


Hoefllnger,  WUllam  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoehnaorf,  Wllheun  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoff,  Larry  A..  6o8-70-9638. 
Hogle.  Walter  3.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hon,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hokanaon,  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hokkanen,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holorook,  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holdner.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUand.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollomon.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes.  Douglas  I.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  Raymond  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holsteln.  Norman  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt.  James  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homlch,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honodel.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoover.  Thomas  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooyer,  David  A..  634-^0-6033. 
Hopkins.  Edward  C.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopping.  CecU  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horn,  Clinton  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horn,  Louis  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hornburg.  Hal  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homer,  Lyle  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  WlUlam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hortter,  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hostetler,  Allen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Timothy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  WUllam  J.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoweU,  Harold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell.  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard.  Clarke  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard.  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huber.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huddle.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudklns,  Raymond  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  Joseph  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huff.  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huff,  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hxiffman.  Jeryl  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughey.  Darryl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Himnphreys,  Edwin  C,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huot,  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurst,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Husser,  Rowland  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchison,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchison,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutt.  Melvyn  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huttenhow.  Jay  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutton,  Warren  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hvozdovlc,  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyatt,  Prank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hynes,  Dennis  P.,  644  44  6896. 
Icenhower,  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingalls,  Lawrence  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IngersoU.  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingle.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Introne.  Robert  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irwin,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irwin,  Joseph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Itoga,  Bert  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iverson,  Gerald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I  vie,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacks.  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobowltz,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs.  Michael  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacoby.  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaeger.  Jan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janzen,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarvlnen.  Phillip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarvls.  Dan  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaseo,  Juan  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaszczak,  Casmler,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jehle,  James  R.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jessup.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johansen,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Darwin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  JerreU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Johnson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Russell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Vaughn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jolly.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Ernest  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  James  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  James  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Paul  M  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Travis  O.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jonson,  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joonsar.  Helkkl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Charles  C,  III,  466-70-647*. 
Jordan,  Prancls  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Gene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorgensen.  Lynn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joseph,  Steven  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jvunps,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Junger,  Peter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jungwlrth,  Arthur  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Juracek,  Randall  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaatz,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalbert,  John  P.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kanda.  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karbowsky,  WUlUun  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karp,  Merrtll  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karplnski.  David  G..  376-44r-4316. 
Karton.  Simon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katonak,  Thon»6  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaweckl,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kayseo,  Klrby  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keel,  Lowell  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kegel,  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kehoe,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  Wayne  Jr.,  298-367-7939. 
Kemp,  Victor  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kempf,  Nicholas  J.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kender,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenna,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Daniel  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerns,  Paula  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kldd,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klellng,  Harry  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kleael,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klfer.  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klggans,  Robert  G.',  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KlUeen.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUlUn.  Jacob  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klncald,  Tlionxas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Winston  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnnan,  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnnlaon,  Timothy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrble.  DarreU  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrchhoff.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrkpatrlck,  Craig  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiss,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kltkowskl,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein.  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline,  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knauer,  Dieter  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knoke,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knuth,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kobrlger,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koch,  Gary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koerber.  Harold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koger,  Perry  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kokko,  Tlmo  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolar.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolczynskl,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kontrlck.  Alvln  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korbol.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korenberg,  Roger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korpl.  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kouts,  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krebs,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Krebs,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krteg,  George  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kroese,  Ted  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruchek,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krueger,  Ray  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krump,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruppenbacher,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kubecka.  Prankle  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kublak,  Sue  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kublcko,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhns,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurlnec,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuznlar,  Joseph  3.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labar,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labenne,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacrolx,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacy,  Billy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lagana,  Vincent  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laird,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laird,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lake,  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  Lewis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambertus,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambeth,  Prank  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamont,  Warren  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lancaster.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Land.  Howard  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landon.  Clarence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanier,  Thomas  3.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lantz,  Howard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lapham,  Bruce  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Large,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larlscy,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larocca,  Michael  J.,  359-34-261. 

Larson,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Evert  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larson,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laur,  Timothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laurler,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawrence,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawrence.  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lazaro,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leblanc.  Ralph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  Gerald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leek,  Warren  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leeper.  WUllam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lelb,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lemley,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lemon.  Jeffrey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lenhoff,  Joseph  R.,  585-12-84-74. 

Lentz,  Paul  W.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leonhardt.  Jack  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lester.  Ronald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lester,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Levan,  Jay  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leverett,  Hubbert  L.,  3 13-34-9861. 

Lewandowskl,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewlckl,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  Edwin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  Frank  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis.  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leydorf,  WUllam  P.,  Jr.,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lhotka,  Allan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llchtenwalter,  Homer  O.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llebman.  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llebner,  Manfred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llghtfoot,  Richard  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llmmer.  Robert  J..  497-42  -3025. 

Llndahl,  Thomas  B..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llndberg.  Erlck  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Linden.  Vincent  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llnder,  Roy  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llndley,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lindner,   Gary  L.,  457-78 — 5292. 

Llndsey,  Hugh  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lindsay.  Robert  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Linn.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lltman.  Joel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Little.  James  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Livingston.  Arthur  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lloyd.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llovd,  Ernest  W..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lochrane.  Hueh  M.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Loeb,  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Lohse,  Herman  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lomax,  Harvard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lombardl,  SUvlo  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LoncUl,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Mahlon  H..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Michael  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lord,  Lance  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorden,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorenz.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Losl,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lott.  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LoughmUler,  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love,  Alvln  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovelace,  Merllne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loveland,  Carl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovett,  Joel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowery,  Lucas  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowry.  John  8.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowther,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lubbers,  Vincent  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas.  WUllam  I..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lukaslk.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luke.  Merlyn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lumley.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lumpe.  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lumpkin.  Phillip  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luplnl,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luster.  Marvin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyles,  Lester  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynch.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Macewen,  Howard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macey.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackey.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maclaren,  Mary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacPherson,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacQueen,  Henry  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacTaggart,  Stuart  E.,  215-4O-6606. 
Maerz.  Edvsrln  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maglnel,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maher.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malach,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallshenko,  Timothy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney.  Sally  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann.  Lawrence  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning.  John  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mannlx.  Emmett  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mantor.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marchlonl.  Dan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcotte.  Ronald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marks,  Stanley  R..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MarUn.  Lawrence  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlln.  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshak.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  Prancls  C  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marslco.  Leonard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Gerald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Gregorv  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Harold  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Jlmmle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Samuel  T  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maruvama.  Paul  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason.  Michael  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massey.  Ed  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masters.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matestlc.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mather.  Theodore  O  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathls.  Wayne  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matkln.  Donald  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews.  WUllam  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauss.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxey.  Eugene  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxwell.  James  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxwell.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxwell.  WUllam  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May.  Clarence  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Gary  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maybee.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayhall.  James  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayo.  Lewis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mavton.  James  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAdams.  WUllam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAdory.  Louis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAllister.  Gerald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAtee.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


BfcBrearty,  Charles  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCabe,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarron,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCauley.  Patrick  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClaln.  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClellan.  Jerry  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCUntock,  WlUlam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCloud,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure.  WlUlam  C,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCord,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormlck,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McComUck,  Maxey  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccracken,  WUoon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCreary.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCroskey.  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDermott.  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Burch  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell,  Charles  R..  227-5&-430e. 
McDoweU.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElhlnney,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElroy,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McElroy,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElvaln,  Kevin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEwen,  Jerry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFarland,  lilllton  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGaughy,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGlU,  Arley  H.,  11.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOratb,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOurk,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclln&y,  a«U7  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcllroy.  Patrick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McInUre.  Martin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcintosh.  Joe  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenna.  Paul  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney,  Thomas  W.,  364-40-«925. 

McLane.  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoLarty.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLean.  Jon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLellan,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahan,  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMalns,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMUlln,  Harry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNalr.  CUfford  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNamara,  Robert  A..  Jr..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNees.  Terry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McQuary.  WUlard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MoSwaln,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meade,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Means,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mears.  Dwlght  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meeboer,  WUllam  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mekaru.  Mark  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Melton.  Marvin  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Menchen.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Menkello.  Frederick  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Menslage.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Menzles.  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mercy.  Frank  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Merino.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Merryman.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Messamore.  Claude  E  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meyer,  Herbert  P..  Jr.,  49C-46-0084. 

Meyers.  Charles  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meyers.  Theodore  I.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Michael.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Michel.  MarshaU  L..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlchle.  WUllam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlddleton.  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlhara.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlkolajdk.  Thomas  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUenskv.  Chester  P.,  031-32-^08. 

Miles.  Edward  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miles.  Frederick  E  .  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miles.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUl.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller.  Barry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Douglas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller.  Gordon  O..  n.  215-4O-2506. 

Miller.  Harvev  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MHler,  James  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miner.  .Tohn  D  .  277-3ft-P034. 

MlUer.  Llovd  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller.  PhlUlp  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller.  Robert  W.  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Miller.  Steohen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUler,  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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MUlhoUon.  John  B.,  45»-60-54a6. 
MUllron,  J«jnes  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUls,  Randall  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUne,  Ueorge  P.,  503-50-«773. 
Milstead,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MiranaaorUz,  Jose  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlaa^,  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mltchel,  Davtd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Joseph  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Laurence  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Ronnie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlyamasu,  Noel  3..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlzelle,  Carroll  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moffett,  Ferris  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moltoza,  Edwin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Momberg,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monaghan,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monhelm,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MonXus,  Stanley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moomaw,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moon,  Vorry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moon,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Cal  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Garland  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Melvyn  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Roy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Troy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorehead,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran.  Felix  F  ,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morey.  Ronald  L..  514-^14-9927. 
Morgan,  John  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Money.  David  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morley,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Curtis  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison.  Russell  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morse,  Joel  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosbruger,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moslw,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosley.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MosteUer.  Clifton  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mote.  Charles  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mowbray.  Robert  O.,  3ffi2-44-8048. 
Mroczka.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mrozek.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueh,  Hans  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muelhoefer.  Alfred  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MueUer,  James  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MueUer,  Richard  Q  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muench.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muhn,  Van  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulr.  John  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munn.  Raymond  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munz.  Laurence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murdoch.  Donald  G..  38&-44-9212. 
Murphy,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  John  D..  482  50-2451. 
Murphy.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mutka.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myer.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Wayne  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myrlck.  Dennis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naegeim.  Calvin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kail.  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nangle.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naranclch.  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nass.  Barry  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Navarro.    Michael.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal.  Robert  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neff.  Arthur  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neff.  Jerry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NcKley.  Robert  M..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nels".  Wendell  R    30«-4«-«fi31. 
Nelson.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Jerry  L..  518-,'>0-6823. 
Nelson.  Phlllo  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nel«)n.  Wade  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ne«i»or.  Steven  P.,  sin-S'^-egSS. 
Neu.  Paul  H..  141-34-82fl3. 
Neville.  Rey  A..  265-.'>8-8102. 
Newell.  Thorns  8  G..  5«^-'>8-3<^01. 
Newsom.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton.  James  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nlbeck.  Stuart  N  .  271-.18-3660. 
Nicholas.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NlchoUon.  Robert  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Nickel,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicks,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlebllng.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen.  PhUlp  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlmmo,  Sam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NU.  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nix.  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nixon,  Hugh  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noble.  Max  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novak.  Theodore  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novotny,  Ray  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nunn,  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nystrom.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obrlen,  WUllam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oconnell,  Donald  L..  520-4O-6974. 
Oconnor.  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oconnor,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odle.  WUbur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogden.  Robert  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Changer,  Charles  T..  lU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Okeefe,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Okon,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oldham,  Mack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OlUer,  George  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ollvlerl,  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orellana,  WUllam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orl.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlando.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orman,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orrell.  Bennle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osbom.  Alvln  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborn,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osterloh,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osulllvan,  John  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oswell,  Barry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ott.  Edgar  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otten,  Leonard  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen.  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ownby.  Ted,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paddon.  Harry  O..  lU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page.  Bobby  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paguyo.  Euseblo  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pahl.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paladlno.  Nicholas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Gary  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Papp,  PrancU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pargeter,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Prank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Walter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parkinson,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parlatore.  Carl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pater,  Daniel  M.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paterson,  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Arthur  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  David  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  Gerald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Larry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  MarshaU  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  Vernon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul.  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul.   Richard   R.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavel,  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavlu,  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  Gary  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearsall.    Charles   E.,    Jr..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pee^e.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelletler.  Robert  C.  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendererass,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perer.  Anthonv  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Richard  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrv.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrv,  WUllam  R..  Jr..  23^-60-5701. 
Peters.  John  C.  37.'i-42-8.581. 
Pete-son.  .John  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen.  Robert  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Georce  R.,  IT.   517-.'52-1677. 
Peterson.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrazlo.  Joseph  A.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettlt,  Elvy,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfaff.  Karl  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Pf  elfer.  Jerry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pflster.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelps.  Terrance  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
phlUips,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUUps,   Richard  J..  Jr..   284 — 38-4910. 
Phillips.  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhlUlps,  Weldon  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Planaito.  Norman  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plckford.  Fredrlc  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plckrel.  Eddie  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pleper.  David  A..  36u-at>-73o4. 
Pierce.  Roger  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce.  Warren  L.,  443-3(»-5dl0. 
Plermarlnl.  Dennis  A..  0J4-30-3732. 
Pine,  WUllam  8.,  o73-5*-o867. 
Pitocco.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piatt,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  John  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plummer,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoUfka,   Karl  L.,  Jr.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pope,  Arnold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Popp,  Bernard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Stephen  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porterfield,  Samuel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forth,  Andrew  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Posjena,  Guenter  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Possehl,  Wayne  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Roland  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Power,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratchett.  Terry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Predovlch.  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Probst.  Lloyd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proefrock.  Myron  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PtachUc.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pugh.  Lorenzo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puhrmann,  George  C,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulley,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purcell.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purdy.  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pusch,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulsenberry.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rahter.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralnerl,  Edwin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralno,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rakestraw,  Don  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsdell,  Charles  I.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randall,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rankin,  Karen  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rankin,  Michael  D..  375^2-7527. 
Rankin.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rankin,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rapuzzl.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasmussen,  HowaFd  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasmussen,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasmussen.  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raspotnik.  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rathje,  Norman  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rauch.  Stanley  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rausch.  Vincent  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawson.  Danny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray.  Manly  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  Patrick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond,  Nell  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymore,  Peter  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rector.  Gene  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redmond.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  David  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Earl  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeder.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rees.  Phillip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese.  Herman  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves.  .Tames  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld.  Wilson  D..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reighn.  Oliver  C  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reoass.  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Repasy,  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renhlo.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reser.  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reston,  Russell  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reuber.  David  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reyer,  Charles  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reyna.  Antonio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes.   John   D..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes.    Joseph    L..    Jr.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes.  Nick.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhynard,  Wayne  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Rice,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rich,  Claude  A.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rich,  Danny  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlckert.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlckert,  Wayne  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rledler,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riemondy,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlerson,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riley,  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlmlccl.  Jeffrey  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlnderknecht,  Lawrence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlnehart.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rinklln.  Russell  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlsh.  Wyman  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rising.  Eddie  J.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltchey,  Milton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ritchie,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltt,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlva,  Denis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivera,  Joseph  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberson.  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Laurence  D.,  261-72  7703. 
Roberts,  Rachel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Samuel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  HaUie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  Vickl  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

RoblUard,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson.  James  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robson,  Henry  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rodda.  Allen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roderick.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rodgers,  Francis  X..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rodgers,  Willie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rodway,  Loren  a.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roehr,  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roemer.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roetter,  Charles  W.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers.  Floyd  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roggero.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rohrer,  Stephen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roman,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Romanchek,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roee,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rose,  Floyd  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rosenberg,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ross.  Alan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ross,  Albert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ross,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rossi,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roth.  Kponeth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Round,  Eugene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roush,  MUford  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowcllffe,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowden,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowland,  Larry  A..  517^18-2456. 

Rowley.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roy,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruchalskl,  Brian  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruddell.  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruiz.  PhUlp  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Runkle,  Marty  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Runner.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruprecht.  Ray  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell,  Thaddeus,  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryan.  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryan.  Michael  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rybczyk,  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sakaldasls,  George  J.,  550-6O-6448. 

Sakamoto,  Gerald  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salat,  Prank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salsbury,  Leonard  D..  069  -36-7356. 

Samson,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Samuelson,  Norman  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanchez,  Diego.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sander.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sander,  Wayne  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanders,  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanders.  Jay  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanderson,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sandrock,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanford.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Santokl.  Paul  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sapp,  Carey,  D  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sarff.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sargent,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sassman.  Clifford  D..  454-6a-7424 

Satterwhlte,  WUlard  N.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Saunders,  Larry  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savage,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savage,  WlUlam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savarda.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saxe.  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaefer,  Marlln  J.,  31^-42-7870. 
Schafer,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schauffele,  Walter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheck,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schelthauer,  Arthur  C,  Jr.,  04»-34-440S. 
Schenkel.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scherck.  Paul  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schettler.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Terry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrecker.  Walter  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrlmpf,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchuU.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schweitzer,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwlndle,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  James  H..  265-5S-6661. 
Scott.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seavers,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sechrest,  Walter  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selbel,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seith.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sekella,  Matthew  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sellers.  Benjamin  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sellers,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sellman.  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selzer,  John  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Serrlll.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sewell.  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seyfarth,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shafer,  Robert  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shallenberger.  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shanafelt,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shanks.  Susan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sharkey.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sharpe.  Ervln  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaw,  WUllam  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaw.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheeran.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheffield.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheffler,  Fred  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shelton.  Lee  M.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shelton,  Randell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shepard,  WUllam  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shepherd.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheppard,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheppe,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sherman,  Howard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shlbuya.  Calvin  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shrlber.  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shrlver,  Loren  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shugars.  Jerry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shuler.  Dwlght  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shultls,  Donald  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shutak.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shutt,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slckler.  Ronald  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slebert,  John  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SUliman.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SUllman.  Jeffrey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simmons.  Delvin  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simmons.  Mark  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simon.  Art  Z  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simpson.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simpson,  Merlin  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simpson,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simpson.  Robert  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sims.  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sims.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slzemore.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skabo,  Lynn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skees.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sklpp.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skokan,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skora.  Wayne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slade,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slavln,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sledge,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sleighter,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SUvinski.  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sloan,  WUllam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sloop,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sluls.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Ardie  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Benjamin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Smith.  Claude  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Daniel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Darryl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Gordon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Harvey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
-  Smith,  Joseph  C.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Lee  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
South.  Michael  L..  455-66-«e»0. 
Smith.  Peter  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX.     , 
Smith.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Ronald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Ronald  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  WUllam  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snell.  CecU  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider.  Jerry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider.  Victor  v..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Eric  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sokol.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solak,  Walter  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SoUz.  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SoUenberger,  Stephen  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solomonson,  CUfford  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorice.  Samuel  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorum.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SosaUa,  PhlUlp  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spears.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splttlcr.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spooner,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^ragg.  Merwln  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spratlen.  Terence  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprole.  WUUam  T.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sproul,  Lyle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SprulU.  Quentm  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Squlers,  Harry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stadler.  Prank  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamp.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stampfll.  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stangel.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley,  James  M.,  43^-60-8666. 
Stansbury,  Walt  P.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stantus,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StAmell.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starr.  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Startln,  Mavis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steadman.  Eugene.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stears.  Howard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stecklow,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele.  Vernon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steen,  Roger  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steinfeld.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steinmann,  James  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stemp.  Claude.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephen.  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens.  Brian  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens.  Robert  H..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens.  Emanuel  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Wendell  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stokholm.  Paul  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone.  Francis  X..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone.  John  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone.  WUUam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storer.  Harold  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stormo.  Douglas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stowe.  Gerry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stowell.  PhlUp  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strand.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streff,  Gayle  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strohm.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strong.  Frederick  W..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strong.  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strunk.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Struthers.  Allen  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strzemleczny.  Alan  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stubbleblne.  Thomas  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuckey.  Roy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stutsman.  Frederick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stutts.  Charles  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suarez.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sudmalls,  LaUnons.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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SulUn.  Arthur  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SuUlvan.  Joeepb  M.  P.,  i3»-34-e36g. 
Sullivan,  Kenneth  L..  363-M-83&5. 
Summers,  Larr?  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summers,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suro,  Oeorge  A..  2ai-aft-8073. 
Sutherland,  Stont  E.,  490-4»-8131. 
Svoboda,  Joseph  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swaney.  Robert  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanson,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanaon,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swarta,  Prank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swenaon.  Stanley  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweaey.  WUUam  D.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swickard,  Jules  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlhura,  Anton  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swllley.  Mason  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlnyard.  James  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sylvia,  Allen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Symes,  Prancea  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ssafranakl,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seczyplen,  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tadd.  Roland  P.,  468-48-^088. 
Talbot.  PerreU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talcott,  Ronald  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tallent,  Rex  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talley.  Howard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarzler,  Lalmon  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tate.  Thomas  R.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Matthew  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taysom,  Michael  S.,  518-44-^1488. 
Teak,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teal,  Jesse  R.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tfebbe.  Stanley  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teetz,  Connie  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tellborg  Edwin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tencza,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terrell.  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teske,  Clayton  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tezak,  Joseph  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thames,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thayer.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  Austin  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Bredette  C  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Donald  J..  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Edwin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Albert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Earl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Elmer  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  James  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Robert  K.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Samuel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomson.  Stuart  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thrift,  Robert  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TlUey.  James  W..  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlngley,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tirone,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Titus,  James  R.,  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Titus,  Leroy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  WUliam  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tooley,  Edward  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toran.  Isaiah,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torkelson,  Truman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Touslee,  Richard  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tower.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Towers.  Daniel  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Towne.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend,  Gene  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend,  James  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tracy,  George  P..  Jr  ,  140- 28-6491. 
Traeger,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tralnor,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Travis,  Byron  P  ,  508-4a-2468. 
Trembour,  William  P.,  285-3fr-0699. 
Troppman,  Roy  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troxclair,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tubbs.  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Bartow  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuntland,  Darrell  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Leo  K..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner,  Thomas  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tymitz,  Oeorge  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Usrey,  Jessie  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vacker,  Robert  J.,  462-6^3696. 
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Vadney,  Herbert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Valro,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Valdez,  Stanley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Valentine,  Jerry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Valine,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vandeputte.  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VangUder,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanmeter,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vann,  Donald  G.,  306-'4e-9169. 

Vantiem,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vargas,  Santiago,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Varner,  Stuart  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Veach,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vercruyse,  Roger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vergho,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vesely,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vetter.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Veve,  Rafael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vincent,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlnlng,  Terry  W.,  260-^4-2947, 

Vlnkeis,  Gunars,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlottl,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlslnsky,  Walter  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlasak,  Stanley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vogel,  Call  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vogt,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vongunten,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Voslka,  Dale  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vraa,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vrooman.  Roger  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wacker,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wacker,  WUliam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wade,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wade.  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wahlnookal,  Wayne  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walbrldge,  Raymond  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wales,  Edwin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Hubert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wallace,  Geary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waller,  James  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walling.  Bruce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Brian  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter,  Louis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Neal  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waltman,  Denzel  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Wendell  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warfel,  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wargo,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  Ralph  E.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Lee  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washburn.  Carlos  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WasUewskl.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waakow.  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waasem.  Jerry  L.,  268-4&-9891. 
Watson.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W&xman,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver.  PaiU  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Webb,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  VlrgU  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webbenhurst,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weekes.  Wallace  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weeks,  Martin  W..  Jr ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weigand,  LewU  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welhe,  Tyson  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welhlng,  Ployd  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weinman,  Arnold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welrtz.  Dean  E.,  3XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weiss,  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Orion  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsch.  William  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weltm.  Edward  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wendlandt,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WerUng,  Wesley  T.,  434-60-66I4. 
Wemle,  Charles  P.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westover,  George  D.,  36&-40-8115. 
Wetzel,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whipple,  George  N.,  36»-73-1870. 
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Whipple,  Larry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whlsnant,  Cleatias  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Billy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Edward  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  PhUllp  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whlted.  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whitehead,  Dtu^U  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whlton,  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whlttaker,  Jonathan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WhlttUnger,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlater,  PaiU  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wler.  Harvey  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wllburn,  Sammy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUd,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilde,  Ernest  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlldlnger,  Joseph  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUklns,  Errol  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilkinson,  Spencer  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WlUard,  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUll&ms,  Douglas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  James  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Jason  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WlUlama,  Ralph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Taylor  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WllUamBon,  Alfred  E.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllamson,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllamson,  Henry  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllamson,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williamson,  Max  D.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUson,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  Henry  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUson,  Luther  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlnge,  Gaylord  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlngfleld,  John  R.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlnsor,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Winter,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Winterberg,  Perrls  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Winters,  Henry,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Witt,  Buford  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Witty,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wockenfuss,  Edgar  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woehst,  Klrby  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolcott,  Kent  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wondercheck,  Gerald  L.,  S06-^5O-1980. 
Wood.  Barry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  BUly  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  James  H.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodward,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WooUey,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worcester,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Work,  Terrell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worrell,    Gary   D.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worth,  Raymond  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthlngton,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wortman.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woznlak.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wray,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wray,  James  C,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Jahn  L  ,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  James  C.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,   Robert   P.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  William  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wrigley,  Prank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Xander,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yamamoto,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yannarella,  Anthony  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yarolem,  Wayne  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yaskowsky,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yeaple,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoachlm,   WUllam  G.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yocom,   Peter,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Samuel  E.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zablnskl,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zachousky,  James  8.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zahradka,  Joseph  P ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeglls,  Prank  T.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zettler,  WUbur  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlelle,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlgler,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ZimmeVmann,  Conrad  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlmpel,  Harvey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Zumwalt,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zwerg,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN    COBP8 

Black,  Vernon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booke,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boone,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carney,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahugh,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrugla,  WUUam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlssell,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galloway,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  Jlmmle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Carl  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendry,  Owen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard,  Beryl  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hucabee,  Wallace  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macrander,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moffltt,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Thermon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosley,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oleary,  NlaU  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pressley,  Clyde  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhyne,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlza.  Bradford  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowell,  Albert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Timothy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepanski.  Donatus  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slkes,  WUUam  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slngletary,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

JTTDCE   ADVOCATT 

Allen,  Robert  D.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Shelby  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Perry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brannon.  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bristol,  Matt,  C.  C,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brown.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  Bryan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrlngton,  Rovle  P..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Leonard  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Jeffrey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diaz,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Economldy,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prampton,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geracl,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giovagnonl.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grahaci,  HOKcr  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helmburg,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingram,  James  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James.  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karr.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lumbard.  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney,  J.  Jeremiah,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McShane,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUler,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moholt,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorman,  WlUlam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murdock,  LoiUs  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palochak,  John  B.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Petherlck,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rakowsky,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Regan,  GUbert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaefer,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumann.  Ronald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman.  WUllam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  WUUam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summerfleld.  Ralph  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobey.  Carl  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomes,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlms.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NUItSC   COEPS 

Adamczyk,  Leonore  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrldge.  Patricia  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Lynda  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allsup,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berquist.  Sandra  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blgelow,  Jane  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaskovltz,  Eugenie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BreaiUt,  Helen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullard,  Willis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Oadleuz,  Arthur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Joyce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamer,  Antoinette,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cartee,  Myra  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casterllne.  Arllne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen,  Mary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cogbum,  Ann  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cramer,  Ladonn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  Marldell,  XXX-XX-XXXX2. 
Dlx,  Patsy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlugensky,  Angela  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easley,  PhylUs  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padusko,  Jeanne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paust,  Ingrld  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poley,  Elizabeth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porsyth.  Joan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaughan.  Donna  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glancy,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gokee.  Henry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goker,  Elizabeth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin.  Mary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HalllwiU.  Mary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanrahan,  EUeen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Betty  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Connie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heltman.  Lois  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hernandez,  QlorlA  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hester,  Sarah  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hewitt,  L<M»tta  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  EUen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Melissa  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Jennie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Marsha  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaplan,  Mary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kulow,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavlne,  Jean  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Elvira,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ust,  Sara  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marin,  Beatrice  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Margaret  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer,  Margaret  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOee,  Kathleen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGowan,  Geraldlne  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOuane,  Marilyn  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Messer,  Monica  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer,  Helen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Terry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norgaard,  Oayle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  Patricia,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OneUl,  Kathleen  E.,  156-34-020. 
Otto,  Pauline  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  RuUi  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Catherine  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phllpot,  Mary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relnke,  Prances  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rezac,  Barbara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bheinscheld,  Mary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhone.  Judith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlccl.  Sara  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlnne.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross.  HUda  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruble,  Craig  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Elizabeth  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salmons.  Preddle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawyer.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder,  Linda.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seaton,  OttUle  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shockley.  George  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SkUes,  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sobieskl.  Catherine  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splvey,  Christine.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlnt.  Kathleen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Utt.  Janice  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Marie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walstra,  Judith  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wenzel.  Sandra  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilcox.  Carolyn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfard.  Judith  A..  296-42-541 1. 
Workman.  Connie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yanno.  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SEBVICK   COSPS 

Andrews,  Edwin  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloomqulst,  Carroll  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BreaiUt,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burchfleld.  Lairy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


ChappeUe,  Raymond  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleary.  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Joe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hare,  Charles  E.,  462-6O-0406. 
Holtz,  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenschaft.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Donald  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Jerry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lettofsky,  Harvey  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BCtcbeU.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Notdurft.  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orsak,  Peter  M.,  460-7»-3664- 
Petermann.  Mark  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Allen  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turk,  Herbert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weishaar,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wylle,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOICEOICAL   8CISNCXS   COIPS 

Adklns,  Terry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alter.  WUllam  A..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amster,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnold,  Barbara  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baum,  Marvin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benllne,  Terry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolerjack,  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown.  Phillip  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Calmey.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Case.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cerha.  Henry  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ChaveUa.  Joyce  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chrlstensen.  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ClaBlk,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark.  Mary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clegem,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CoUlns.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cox.  PhUlp  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dralsen.  Samuel  Bf..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elsenbrandt,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ElUott.  Nancy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Erwln.  Charles  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gallagher.  Prank  P..  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goodson.  Blchard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greene,  John  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hadden.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haddon.  Baybum  8..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henke.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HUyard.  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hinders.  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenkins,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Wayne  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Leone.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lombard.  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MacLean,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marines,  Archibald  R.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mclntyre,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Naugle,  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Dean  D..  546-5O-0906. 

Norton,  Prancte  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fletcher,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reynes,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlccardi.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rosato.  Louis  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rossi.  Nunzlo  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sayre.  Larry  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schendel.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Selle,  Robert  1.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaff stall.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaver.  NeU  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sherman.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skalka.  Dennis  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Reglna  8  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Steele.  John  I..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Straayer.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  Boyce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toft,  John  D.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tuttle,  Gerard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vandellen,  Adrian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webb,  Thomas  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welsenfels,  Charles  W.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wood.  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowlng  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Begular  Air  Porce,  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, imder  the  provisions  of  section  8384. 
UUe  10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 
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Alexander,  John  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Frank  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angelo,  Joeepb  A..  Jr..  09&-36-1348. 
Ashbaugh.  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck,  Rex  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckwlth.  Everett  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  Ralph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benton,  Howard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Best,  Melvln  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bllodeau,  Richard  E.,  011-30^3423. 
Black,  Merle  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackburn,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonpenslero,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Bill  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burckhalter,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burroughs,  WUlie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calabria,  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camera,  Jan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campo,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caywood,  Abbie  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Combes,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Frank  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costello.  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlppen,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crisclmagna,  Ned  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cullen,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cushion,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalgler,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Roy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delbert,  Eugene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Destival,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dias,  Charles  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlehl,  Louis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolwlck,  Carlton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douthltt.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffln,  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Gary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyklns.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earle,  Frederick  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eddy.  WUUam  C,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott.  Philip  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsky,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penstermacher,  Donald  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrerls,  Juan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferris,  Albert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plsher.  Wayne  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flood,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frederick,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oauldln.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oault.  Freeman  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaven.  Edward  J..  14a-34-6360. 
Gentle.  Horace  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Terry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlze,  Douglas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grubbs,  David  B.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale.  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison.  Ray  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartsell.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Held.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinkle.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hitt.  Spencer  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holbrook.  Ronald  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huber,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchison.  William  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyatt.  Prank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irwin.  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobowltz,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jasso.  Juan  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karplnskl.  David  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaweckl,  Gerald  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaysen.  Klrby  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllleen,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knauer.  Dieter  K  ,  538-4O-1450. 
Korpl,  Thomas  B.,  Jr.,  38&-42-8856. 


Kuznlar,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Labenne,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lambertus,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Land,  Howard  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lapham,  Bruce  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llghtfoot,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Linn,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lloyd.  Ernest  W..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Long,  Michael  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lorenz,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lovett,  Joel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Luster,  Marvin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ma«n,  Edwin  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malach.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marlln,  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maruyama.  Paul  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Massey.  Ed  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maxwell,  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maxwell,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

May,  Gary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCormick,  Maxey  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCreary,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonald,  Burch,  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDowell,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGrath,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mclntlre.  Martin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLane.  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Menslage,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meyers,  Theodore  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miles,  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Douglas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller.  Gordon  O.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mllliron,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell,   Joseph   N.,   Jr..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Money,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mroczka,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mueller,  Richard  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Naegelln,  Calvin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nass,  Barry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Wade  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nicholtis.  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pater,  Daniel  M.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perez,  Anthony  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Petersen,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peterson,  George  R.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Planalto,  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plckford,  Predrlc  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pleper,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Posjena,  Ouenter,  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Redmond,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reese,  Herman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ritchie,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberson,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Rachael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rodgers.  Willie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roehr.  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanderson,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanford.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sekella.  Matthew  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seyfarth,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shanks,  Susan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheppe.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simon.  Art  Z..  50a-50-7405. 
Smith,  Darryl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorice,  Samuel  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SpruUl,  Quentm  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stantus.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelnmann,  James  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streff,  Gayle  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stubbleblne.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanson,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlckard.  Jules  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Symes,  Prances  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Matthew  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thayer.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Titus.  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Towers.  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Towne.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tracy,  Ge.^rge  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tralnor.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Travis,  Byron  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troppman.  Roy  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valdez.  Stanley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vann.  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vincent.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
V03lka.  Dale  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  Geary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wasllewskl,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Wassem.  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webbenhurst.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weigand.  Lewis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsch,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weltin,  Edward  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Billy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilde,  Ernest  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  James  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Taylor  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williamson,  Max  D.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wondercheck.  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yaskowsky,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yocom,  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zabinskl,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zigler,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlmpel,  Harvey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 

Brennecke,  John  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacobs,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rankin,  Karen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view 
to  designation  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
perform  the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force : 

NURSE  coaps 
To  be  captain 

HalllwlU,  Mary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oneill,  Kathleen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhone,  Judith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sawyer,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Marie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  SEBVICE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Jones,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lettofsky,  Harvey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Draisen,  Samuel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Collins,  James  A. : ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  commanders  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  captain  in  the  line,  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  5769  and 
5791,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law:  vBlackmon.  Thomas  L. 

Aldinger,  Robert  W.     Blaha,  Douglas  D. 
Alexander,  Edward  H.  Bloch,  Vernon  C. 
Allen,  Benjamin  E.,       Blocklnger,  Alvln 


Jr. 

Ames,  Richard  E. 
Andersen.  Craig  N. 
Anderson.  David  C. 
Anderson.  Gerald  D. 
Anderson.  Thomas  H 
Ansley,  James  H. 


P.,  Jr. 
Boggs,  Dallas  B. 
Bonham.  Charlie  L. 
Booth,  Albert  J. 
Boufford,  Francis  W. 
Boyd,  David  H. 
Boyle,  Francis  J. 


Bacon,  Barton  E.,  Ill   Bradley,  Michael  D. 

Badgett,  Robert  S. 

Bailey,  Ian  M. 

Bailey,  Thomas  F, 

Barfleld,  Henry  J.  Jr 

Barnett,  Roger  W. 

Barrett,  Robert  W. 

Barry,  Kenneth  R 


Brandon,  John  R. 
Brannan,  John  J. 
Bransom,  Frank  H. 
Bremner,  Bruce  B. 
Brenton.  Robert  J. 
Broad  well.  William  R. 
Brookes.  Edward  A. 


Bartholomew.  Charles  Brooks.  Charles  E 


Bass.  William  F. 
Beck,  Gary  L. 
Bender,  Thomas  J. 
Benford.  Eddie 
Bennett,  John  P..  Jr. 
Benson.  George  M. 
Benter.  Harry  W.,  Jr. 
Berry,  Nlles  W. 
Bessey,  Roland  B. 
Blanco,  John  A. 
Blckel,  Michael  D. 


Bruno.  Marco  J. 
Bubeck.  Charles  R. 
Bunch,  Harold  A.,  Jr. 
Bunnell.  Robert  T. 
Burke  David  V..  Jr. 
Butler,  Warner  L. 
Cagle,  Lonnle  P. 
Cams.  Nell  S. 
Carter.  Floyd  W..  Jr. 
Cassels.  Bertrand  B.  J. 
Champlaln,  John  O. 
Ohapln,  Robert  W..  Jr. 


April  7,  1981 

Chappell,  George  C. 
Chase,  Malcolm  W. 
Cheaure,  Alfred  L. 
Chelton,  Edward  E. 
Chenard.  John  H. 
Chesbrough,  Geoffrey 

L. 
Clark,  Frank  E., 
Condon, John  R. 
Conley,  Charles  H. 
Cook,  Charles  I. 
Covell,  Michael  A. 
Crabbs,  Edward  H.,  Jr. 
Craig,  Edward  C. 
Cressy,  Peter  H. 
Dalrymple,  John  R., 

Jr. 
Davis,  Edwin  A. 
Davis.  Robert  T.,  II 
Dehaemer,  Michael  J. 
Denlke,  Daniel  J.,  Jr. 
Denis,  Robert  R. 
Dewalt.  Ralph  F. 
Dewhlrst,  George  H. 
Dodson,  Richard  E. 
Dorman,  Craig  E. 
Dowell,  George  W.,  Ill 
Doyle,  John  P. 
I>rustrup,  John  M. 
Duff,  Robert  D. 
Duffy,  Francis  K. 
Duich,  Stephen  J. 
Duncan,  William  E. 
Dunn,  Gerald  L. 
Dimn,  James  M. 
Dvomlck,  Eugene  S. 
Eckert,  Thomas  R. 
Eilertsen.  James  T. 
Esau,  Anthony  C. 
Paman,  George  P. 
Pedor,  John  D. 
Ferguson,  Michael  B. 
Perrler,  Donald  R. 
Perrler,  Thomas  L. 
Finch,  Parker  T.,  Jr. 
Flnkelsteln,  Milton  M, 
Plrebaugh,  Millard  S. 
Pitch,  Robert  S. 
Ploumoy,  Robert  A. 
Flower,  Roger  P. 
Flynn,  Noel  S. 
Pox,  William  C. 
Frame.  Don  D. 
Frame,  Lee  H.,  Jr. 
Fred,  Robert  H. 
Frederick,  William  E. 
Freeman,  Michael  H. 
French,  Dana  P..  Jr. 
Fromholtz,  Richard  J. 
Prothlngham,  John  C. 
Fuscaldo,  Robert  P. 
Gabriel,  Thomas  O. 
Oagllano,  Sam  J. 
Oamba,  Robert  V. 
Garrltson,  Grant  R. 
Garverlck,  Charles  M. 
Gee.  George  N. 
Geeding.  Robert  W. 
Gengler.  William  N. 
Gill.  Thomas  E..  II 
Glenn,  W.  Lewis.  Jr. 
Glover.  Robert  P. 
Goebel.  David  M. 
Gogglns.  John  J..  Jr. 
Goodman.  Jerry  E. 
Graff  man.  Joel  R. 
Greenberg,  Abe 
Greenman,  Robert  P. 
Gregor.  RlchaiPd  A. 
Grlce.  John  D. 
Groff.  Jon  P. 
Gustafson.  Kurt  A. 
Hamilton,  Ted  A. 
Hammer,  George  C. 
Harlett.  John  C. 
Hartman,  Gary  W. 
Hartman,  Wllitam  A. 
Hayes,  Richard  J. 
Healy,  Kevin  M. 
Heck.  Jerome  R. 
Heinz,  William  J. 
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Henderson.  Jimmy  D. 
Herbst,  Martin  W. 
Her  ting,  Thomas  J. 
Hllder,  Levrts  E. 
Hill,  WilUam  J. 
Hilty,  David  A. 
Hinchy.  Prank  T. 
Hlnman.  Kendall  G  , 

Jr. 
Hipper,  Ira  M. 
Hoag.  Robert  W.,  II 
Hofford,  Robert  P. 
Holben,  Nell  E. 
Holifleld,  Allison  J., 

Jr. 
Holmes,  Stacy  V. 
Holt,  Richard  H. 
Horn,  Frank  G. 
Horn.  WillljamC. 
Howard,  Robert  M. 
Howson,  Richard  I. 
Hubbird.  Richard  G, 
Huke.  George  E. 
Hulbert,  Bruce  W. 
Huth,  Vincent  J. 
Hutt,  Thomas  E.,  Jr. 
Hux.  Edgar  D. 
Lanucci.  Robert  J. 
Innes.  Henry  E. 
Jackson,  Warren  B.. 

Jr. 
Jacobson.  Walter  D. 
Jems,  Robert  L. 
Johannes,  Richard  N. 
Johnson,  Albert  P.,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Kenneth  A. 
Johnson.  Larry  D. 
Johnson,  Ralph  B..  Jr. 
Johnson,  Ronald  B. 
Jones,  Robert  C. 
Kalss.  Albert  L. 
Kalb,  David  G. 
Karoher.  Victor  A. 
Kelley.  Thomas  G. 
Kettlnger.  Joseph  P. 
Kiel.  Joseph  A. 
Killinger.  Edwin  E. 
Klee,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Kline.  Robert  L. 
Klinger,  David  C. 
Knapp.  Edwin  J. 
Kuorr.  David  J. 
Kozlowskl.  Stanley  C. 
Kuester.  Arland  W. 
Kuhhirte,  William  F. 
Kulesz.  James  J. 
Laack.  Dennis  R. 
Laoey,  John  S.,  Jr. 
Lair,  James  A. 
Lammers.  Lennis  L. 
Lamporte.  Richa.rd  A. 
Lane.  Glynn  Q..  Jr. 
Lasko.  Paul  G. 
Law.  James  L. 
Leeds,  John  M. 
Lemoyne,  Irve  C. 
Levin,  Frederick  W. 
Llnd  Carl  V.,  Jr. 
Livingston  Ira  E. 
Lockhart,  Theodore  C. 
Long,  William  C. 
Lord,  Norman  C. 
Loving,  Howard  H.,  Jr. 
Lowack,  Frederick  J. 
Lowry.  Bernard  P..  Jr. 
Lubbs.  Larry  L. 
Lynch.  Edward  T..  Jr. 
Mack.  Jacob  A..  Ill 
Mackay,  George  W. 
Malone,  John  P. 
Martin.  Owen  C.  Jr. 
Martin.  William  P. 
Matheny.  James  T. 
Mays.  George  O, 
McAbee.  John  T. 
McClelland,  Michael 

D. 
McCloskey,  Terry  J. 
McClung.  Lonny  K. 
McDonell,  John  O. 


McFUlen,  Rt>ger  L. 
McGlnley,  Edward 

S.,  II 
McOonegal,  William 

P. 
Mclntlre,  Lloyd  O. 
McKlnney,  James  B 
McLaurln,  John  C, 
McManls.  Robert  B. 
McNabb,  John  M, 
Meese.  Harry  E. 
Melnick.  Norbert  W. 
Menikheim,  Douglas 

K. 
Mermagen.  Peter  J. 
Metzler,  Charles  P 
Mlddente,  Paul  W. 
Middleton,  David  D. 
Miller,  WUUam  C. 
Mitchell.  Richard  P. 
Morris.  Charles  W. 
Morris,  John  E. 
Morrison,  Harlan  L. 
Mueller,  Joseph  B. 
Mullen.  James  J. 
Murray,  Roger  P. 
Murray.  Tom  R.,  II 


Schrlefer,  Luther  P. 
Schuetz,  Laurence  N. 
Scbwelzer,  Earle  G., 

Jr. 
Scott,  Gordon  E. 
Shaefer,  Edward  D.. 

Jr. 
Jr.Sherer,  Robert  W. 
Sheridan,  Robert  E. 
Shew.  James  E.,  Jr. 
Shoemaker,  Brian  H. 
Shoop,  Robin  D.,  Jr. 
Siepel.  WiUard  E. 
Silseth.  David  F. 
Simmons,  Vernon  P. 
JrSklnner,  Garland  F. 
Smith.  Gerald  L. 
Smith.  Glen  W. 
Smith.  Reld  H. 
Smith,  Robert  C. 
Souplset,  Robert  I., 

Jr. 
Spofford,  Barry  A. 
Sprouse,  Haywood  G. 
Stanley,  William  M. 
Stevens,  Stanley  L. 
Stoops,  Ronald  R. 
Strole.  Douglas  L. 


Needham.  WUUam  R 
Nelson.  WUllam  J.,  Jr.  Stubbs,  WUUam  O.. 
Newman.  Roger  L.  Jr. 

Newman.  WUUam  E.  SulUvan.  Dennis  A. 
Norton,  Lafayette  P.  Sydow.  Kenneth  R. 
Cakes,  Dudley  G.  Taylor,  Herbert  W. 

Oliver.  Herndon  A..  IIlTherrlen,  Edward  L. 
Thompson,  David  8. 


Onoratl,  Roger  P. 
Ortengren,  Ralph 

W.  Jr. 
Ott,  Keith  M. 
Painter,  Floyd  C. 
Partington.  James  W. 
Paulsen,  Thomas  D. 
Pearson,  John  D. 
Penn,  Buddie  J. 
Pestorlus,  Frederick 

M. 


Thompson,  James  E.. 

Jr. 
Tindal,  Ralph  L. 
Tobln.  Byron  E.,  Jr. 
Toland.  James  C. 
Townsend.  WUllam  J. 
Tralster,  Robert  E. 
Trlplett.  Thomas  T. 
Ulmer.  James  E. 
Vanderwolf.  Peter  J. 


Phillips,  Henry  L..  Jr.  Vanslyke,  James  C, 


Phlmlster.  Stephen 
Plaugher,  Charles  E. 
Prehn.  Robert  L. 
Presnell.  Lawrence  D 
Quarterman,  John 

M.,  Jr. 
Reese.  Evan  P. 
Repsher.  Boyd  P. 
Retz.  WUllam  A. 
Rhodes,  Edwin  O. 
Richardson,  James 

C.  Jr. 
Richmond.  Frederick 

J. 
Ricketts.  David  L. 
Robblns. 

B. 
Roberts.  Ernest  P. 
RocheUs.  Andrew  J. 
Rodriguez.  WUllam  J 
Rogers.  Elmer  E..  IT 
Rogers,  Theodore  P., 

Jr. 
Roome,  Jack  V. 
Roth.  Michael  C. 
Rothert,  WUUam  C 
Rowe.  Arthur  E..  Jr. 
Rowlev.  Charles  D. 
Ruth.  Pa\U  A. 
Rvan.  Charles  E. 
Rvan.  ITiomas  D. 
Rvbarczyk.  Anthony 

M. 
Snarl.  Colin  H. 
Sallsburv.  Herbert  D. 
Sands  Robert  J. 
Schlepelmllch. 

Charles  R. 


Jr. 


Vaught.  Clarence  S. 
Veazey.  Sidney  E. 
Vlsted,  Frank  A. 
Wagner,  Edward  P. 
Wallace,  John  L..  Jr. 
Wallls.  Walter  J. 
Walsh.  Raymond  M. 
Wasson.  Charles  D. 
Watklns.  Richard  8. 
Watterson.  Rodney  K. 
Werhan.  Kenneth  R. 
Whltely.  John  E..  Jr. 
Wlcklund.  Robert  M. 
Wilkes.  Gilbert  V..  in 
Christopher  Wilkinson.  Robert  B.. 

Jr. 
WlUenbucher, 

Marshall  R. 
WUllams,  Douglas  A. 
WllUmon.  Henry  P., 

Jr. 
Wllmot.  Frederick  E. 
Wilson,  Laurence  W. 
Wilson,  Robert  U 
Woltersdorf.  Leonard 

O. 
Womack.  Thomas  P. 
Woodford.  Duval  S. 
Worthlngton,  George 

R. 
Wright.  George  P. 
Wright.  Timothy  W. 
WyckofT.  Roger  D. 
Teutter.  Philip  E. 
York,  Thomas  A.,  Jr. 
Youmans.  Richard  W. 
Young.  Stephen  O. 


(line).  6773  (staff  corps),  and  579i.  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Schneider.  Clinton  D. 

The  following-named  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  the  line 
and  staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  5789 


Brubaker.  Ouy  A.  Jensen.  Mark  E. 

Currle.  George  H.  HI     Sweet,  Wllllan  J. 
Hayman,  James  O. 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Martyny.  Donald  A. 

The  following-named  women  commanders 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  permanent  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the  line,  pursuant 
to  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code.  secUons  6771 
and  5791.  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

Botzum.  Diane  Mearls.  Joanne  B. 

Delarot,  Anna  M.  Nyce,  Barbara  R. 

Hazard.  Roberta  L.        Pane,  Marietta  A. 

0>mdr.  Victor  M.  Gavin.  Supply  Ck>rp8.  XSS. 
Navy,  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  Supply  Corps,  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  5782  and  5791.  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

The  following-named  woman  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  Ueutenant 
In  the  line,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  5771  and  5791,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Good,  Cathy  L. 

UB.   NavT 
The  following-named  Naval  Academy  Mid- 
shipmen to  be  permanent  ensign  in  the  line 
or  staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Abemethy,  Rufus  8. 

ni 

Achor,  Peter  D. 
Adams,  Robert  P. 
Adams,  Rodney  M. 
Adamschlck.  Mark  H 
Adan,  Joseph  C. 
Agulla,  Lauro  8.,  Jr. 
Ahlgrlmm.  James  M. 
Alman,  Kenneth  M.. 

in 

Almeter.  Ronal  O. 
Alt,  Kevin  W. 
Amend,  Robert  J. 
Anderson,  Joel  M. 
Anderson,  Marshall  J 
Andrews.  Mary 
Angell.  Bruce  E. 
Arango,  Joseph,  III 
Armour.  Eric 
Armstrong,  WUUam  1 
Amdt.  Craig  P. 
Amett.  Joseph  O. 
Ashley.  Mark  C. 
Astolfi.  Stephen  P. 
Aszklar.  Henry  P..  Jr. 
Atangan.  Jose  P.  H. 
Austen,  Philip  A. 
Ayuso,  Carlos  E. 
Bailey.  David  T. 
Bailey,  Stuart  D. 
Barlow,  Olen  B. 
Bames,  Anthony  P. 
BarnhUl.  John  W. 
Barrera.  Emmanuel  A. 
Barron.  John  P. 
Barlo.  Mary  E. 
Barton,  Brian  M. 
Bashaw,  Stanley  E 


Berry,  John  P. 
Best,  Truman  J. 
Blanchl,  Jaunes  F. 
Biesecker.  Arlan  J. 
BUllngton,  Scott  A. 
BUly,  Gregory  M. 
Bishop,  Jeffrey  M. 
Blake,  Patrick  M. 
Blunt.  Richard  D. 
Boblit.  Christopher  J. 
Bodkin,  Shawn  T. 
Bodrog.  Martin  J. 
Bonner,  Joeepb  C. 
Boska,  Bemardlne 
Bowman,  Keith  P. 
Boyce,  Thomas  H. 
Boyle,  James  W. 
Bradley,  Mark  R. 
Brady.  Patrick  H. 
Bragado,  Napoleon  A. 
Brandt.  Jeffrey  D. 
Brannon.  Gregory  D. 
Branzell,  David  8. 
Braun,  John  L. 
Bridge.  Joseph  L. 
Brlgden,  itasj  A. 
Brooks.  David  U. 
Brown.  Scott  A. 
Brownlee,  Edward  L. 
Brunson.  Ralph  E. 
Brusoekl.  Jeffrey  M. 
Buosowskl,  Oregg  8. 
Burgess.  Jack  W. 
Burke.  James  R. 
Burke,  John  H. 
Burke,  Timothy  C. 
Burnett,  WUllam  O. 
Bumette.  Wallls 
J..  Jr. 


Bauersfeld.  Debra  M.     _  _  .  .  .  _ 

Baumg«.ner.  Michael  B;;;^^';^^^ 

Beaton.  Robert  O    tt  Burt.  Lawrence  D. 
Beattle,  John  H. 


n 


Becker,  Gary 
Begley.  John  R. 
Behl.  Mark  V. 
Bell,  Gary  E. 
Bellts,  Brad  A. 
Bellltto.  Robert  A. 
Benslnger.  WUUam  H. 
Berg,  Brooks  D. 


Burton,  David  B. 
Bushong,  Paul  J. 
Butala.  John  E. 
Butler.  Crittenden  Q. 
Byng.  Robert  H. 
Cabela.  Phillip  B. 
Caldwell,  Jame* 

P.,  Jr. 
Caldwell.  Matthew  R. 
CaUe.  Josellto  O. 
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Calvente.  Vincent  V. 
CamAcbo,  Stephen  J. 
CanAllcblo,  Peter  J. 
Ckntrell.  Joel  M. 
Ckrlson,  David  S. 
Carlson,  Thomas  S. 
Caxmany,  Bdmund  H. 
Carney.  Thomas 

P..  Jr. 
Carr,  Matthew  A. 
Carson,  Jerry  L. 
Carter,  Ted  W. 
Carter,  Walter  E.,  Jr. 
Carty,  David  W. 
Caruccl,  Michael  B. 
Case,  David  A. 
Castleton,  Jeffrey  D. 
Cavett,  Robert  M. 
Ceja,  Eduardo  A. 
Chambers,  Steven  P. 
Chandonnet,  Charles 

J  ,  rn 

Chapon,  Michael  C  A 
Chavez,  Carlos  M. 
Cheslack,  Brian  O  O 
Chlffolo,  Anthony  P. 
Chrlstenson.  John  N. 
Christopher. 

Michael  D 
Church,  Charles 

H..  Jr. 
Clay,  John  B. 
Cloughley,  WlUlam  R 
Cohn.  Randall  B. 
Cole,  Thomas  V., 
Collins,  Timothy  J 
Colon,  Steven  W. 
Comtols.  Mark  C. 
Cone,  William  L.,  Jr. 
Connolly.  Michael  J 
Cooke,  Christopher  S 
Coons,  Gregory  D. 
Cooper,  Kathleen  R. 
Cooper,  Louis  B. 
Cotherman,  Kevin  M. 
Courtney.  Thomas  B. 

Jr. 
Coughlln,  Charles  E. 
Coulter.  Leonard  P. 
Coval,  Brian  3. 
Cowan,  Susan  A. 
Crart.  Rlcardo  W. 
Cramb,  Carl  W. 
Crandlemlre,  Patricia 

R. 
Cravaack.  Raymond  J 

Jr. 
Graver,  Joaeph  W..  in 
Cronauer.  Joseph  T. 
Crooker,  Carol  M. 
Crowell.  Jeffrey  I. 
Crowell,  Richard  M. 
Cummlngs,  Robert  C. 
C\UTy,  Bruce  H. 
Curtis.  Warren  Q. 
Ciirtlas.  George  D. 
Daniel,  James  L. 
D*«lileU,  Curtis  J. 
Daugherty.  John  R. 
Davidson,  WUUam  M 
Davla.  Cecil  L.,  Jr. 
Davis.  George  P..  Jr. 
Davis.  John  H. 
Davis.  Raymond  T.,  n 
Debode,  Douglas  J. 
Deck.  Randall  W. 
Dee.  Suzanne  M. 
Deflore,  Vicky  J. 
Degroff,  Dwlght  H.  in 
Deluca,  Margaret  A. 
DenUer,  Gregory  M. 
Denaford,  Donald  E 

Jr. 
Dent,  David  R. 
Dewlspelaere.  Dan  D 
Dick.  David  J. 
Dickinson,  Andrew  S 
Dlckmann,  John  Q 

Jr. 
Dlaher,  Timothy  A. 
Doak.  Conrad  8. 


Dodge,  Alan  R. 
Dolan.  Michael  F.  X., 

Jr. 
Dolan.  Robert  E. 
Donahue,  Mark  E. 
Donovan,  Patrick  E. 
Doran,  Frederick  G., 

Jr. 
Dorgan,  Joel  F. 
Dotson,  Michael  E. 
Dowty,  James  M. 
Doyle.  Thomas  R. 
Drake,  WUUam  M. 
Orlscoll,  James  P. 
Dtiffett.  Richard  A. 
Duhrkopf,  Randy  S. 
Oumbauld.  Theodore 

E. 
Duquette,  Daniel  C. 
Durban,  Diane  C. 
Dwyer.  Timothy  J. 
Dzieclolowakl.  Michael 

P 
Eastburg.  Steven  R. 
Eaton,  James  L. 
Edgar,  Jeffry  L. 
Eide.  Gerald  N. 
Elkin.  Herbert  R. 
Elliott,  Ronald  J. 
Engieman.  Katherlne 

O. 
Erlksen,  Erik  A. 
Estrada,  Eipldlo  A. 
Evans.  William  T. 
Pagan.  Michael 
Fairbanks.  Karl  S.,  Jr. 
Falcon,  Manuel  E. 
Panney.  Richard  H. 
Pamett,  Joan  M. 
Parrell,  Arthur,  n 
Fedyschyn, 

Christopher  P. 
Folker.  Craig  C. 
Fernandez.  Damacene 

V. 
Ferrell.  Howard  8. 
Filler.  Robert  W. 
Fine.  Gregory  R. 
Finn.  Scott  R. 
Fisher.  John  L. 
Fisher.  Robert  J. 
Fltegerald,  Stephen  D 
Fleming,  James  B. 
Fleischer,  Timothy  B. 
Plight,  Frederic  P. 
Poerster.  Andrew  J. 
Foggo.  James  O..  in 
Forbes,  Donald  C. 
Fort,  Kenneth  R. 
Forsythe.  Jill  A. 
Poreyth..  Stuart  T. 
Portunalo,  Stephen 

W..  Jr. 
Poster.  David  M. 
Fox.  Robert  8. 
Foye.  Michael  L. 
Prank.  William  C. 
Franklin.  Scott  P. 
Franza,  Richard  C. 
Freeman.  Jeffrey  O. 
Freer.  Robert  J. 
French.  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Prlcke,  Thotnas  8. 
Puchs.  Ned  M 
Fulton.  Thomas  O. 
Oalanle,  James  W. 
Galaska,  Daniel  O. 
Oalaska.  Donald  W. 
Gallagher,  John  F., 

m 

Gallegoo,  Matthew  A. 
OaUet.  Michael  J. 
Oallo,  Thomas  J. 
Gait,  WlUlam  K. 
Garcia.  Robert  M. 
Oarllnghouse.  Robert 

B. 
Oarrold.  Timothy  8. 
Garza.  Michael  A. 
Gavin.  Timothy  A. 
Oavtwy,  Bradley  D. 


Gehrke,  Edward  W. 
Geoghegan,  Michael 

u. 
Gerblg,  James  F. 
ueroing,  james  M. 
(jretiOay,  jonn  R. 


Hogg,  NeU  W.  T. 
Holt,  Henry  C,  V. 
Holt,  Kathleen  G. 
Hooper,  Stephen  C. 
Hopkins,  Eric  C. 
Hopkins,  Harvey  S. 


Glancatarino.  Michael  Hopkins,  Kevin  S. 
Horby,  Robert  8. 
Horton,  Gerald  P 
Hovell,  Ronald  P. 
Howard,  Ava  M.  A. 
Howard,  Madison  L 
Howe,  Scott  J. 
Hubal,  August  8. 
Hubbard,  Barry  D. 
Hubbard,  James  A. 


F. 
Giedlin.  Thomas  D. 
Orlfltn,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Giles,  John  R. 
GUllland,  Carmel  K. 
OUiliand.  David  A. 
Glorgione,  Michael  A. 
Giuaa,  John  B. 
Goff,  Leonard  G. 


Jr. 


Gonzales.  Ernesto  C.  B  Hudson,  Daniel  W. 


Gonzales,  Jeaery  R. 
Orabarek,  Robert 

U.  Jr. 
Grafton,  Jay  T,.  Jr. 
Graham.  Lisa  K. 
Gray.  WiUlam  P. 
Green,  Cory  J. 
Green,  Lonnle  R. 
Green,  Michael  A. 
Green.  Thomas  A- 
Greene.  Charles  Z. 
Greene,  Jon  A. 
Griffith.  Timothy  E. 
Grlgg,  Lewis  R. 
Grimm.  Thomas  R. 
Grockl,  Russell  J. 
Gross.  James  M. 
Guln,  David  B. 
GuUing.  David  R. 
Gulliver.  Glendon  C. 
Gulliver,  Jon  S. 
Gumataotao,  Peter  A. 
Gurnee,  Anthony 
Gumey,  Thomas  C. 
Guthrie,  David  D. 
Hafey,  John  R. 
Hagaman,  Bruce  M. 
Hahn,  Bradley  P. 
Hamele,  Michael  D. 
HamiU.  James  W. 
Hampton.  Earl  K.,  Jr 


Hudson,  James  M.,  Jr. 
Hueber,  Gerard  P. 
Humpton,  Lyle  R. 
Huss,  James  R. 
Huston,  Jay  R. 
Huxel,  Terrence  R. 
Hyman,  Mark  E. 
Imal,  Gerry  T. 
Ims,  Paul  D.,  Jr. 
Inouye,  Arthur  Y. 
Irgens,  Kurt  T. 
Jackson,  Brian  D. 
Jackson,  David  W. 
Jackson,  Robert  B. 
Jacob,  Carol  L. 
Jacob,  Thomas  R. 
Jaeger,  Paul  J. 
James,  Paul  H. 
Jaramlllo,  Robert  C. 
Jarman,  Timothy  R. 
Jaworskl,  Steven  A. 
Jett,  Brent  W..  Jr. 
Jewett.  Ellen  M. 
Johnson.  EX>uglas  G. 
Johnson,  Eric  C. 
Johnson,  Kim  A. 
Joihnson,  Michael  J. 

Robert  M. 

Thomas  C, 


Johnson 
Johnson, 

in 

Johnson 


WlUlam  H. 


Hampton.  Stephen  W.  Johnston,  Douglas  W 


Haney,  Kevin  J 
Hanklns,  Paul  F. 
Hannetnan.  Maj'k  B. 
Harber.  Michael  A. 
Hardesty.  David  C. 
Hardy.  Charles  A. 
Hare,  Timothy 
Harklns,  Richard  M. 
Hamed.  Richard  C. 
Harness.  Kirk  N. 
Harrell.  Timothy  8. 
Harrison,  David  J. 
Hart,  John  H. 
Hartllne.  Thomas  W. 
Hartmann,  Vincent  T, 
Hauer,  Kim  A. 
Haugen.  Jon  T. 
Haugh.  Arthur  O  .  H 
Hauot,  Steven  G. 
Hawkins,  Ronald  B. 
Hawlev,  Michael  D. 
Heffeman,  James  D. 
Hell.  Francis  C. 
Helmbach.  Douglas  8. 
Hellman,  Todd  T. 
Hendrlck,  David  A. 
Hennessy.  Marycarol 
Hennln?.  Gary  R. 
Heon,  Susan  L. 
Hetrlck.  John  P.,  Jr. 
Hlgglns.  WUUam  E., 

Jr. 
HUarldes.  WUUam  fi. 
Hill.  David  8. 
RUtz,  Thomas  O. 
Hire,  Kathryn  P. 
Hltt,  Gerald  P. 
mopak,  WlUlam  J. 
Hlubek,  Gregory  J. 
Hobble.  Oresg  M. 
Hoffman,  Thomas  8. 
Hogan.  Kevin  J. 


Jr. 

Jones,  Cary  P. 
Jones,  Gerald  A. 
Jones,  James  B. 
Jones,  Raymond  C. 
Joyce,  Jenifer  A. 
Juba,  Eugene  D. 
Judy,  David  M. 
Kaiser,  Jeffery  J. 
Karatzou.  Arthur  D. 
Karcz,  Peter  J. 
Kauffman,  Stephen  M 
Keenan,  John  P. 
Kelety,  Stephen  Z. 
KeUer,  Patrick  D. 
KeUy,  John  L. 
Kelly,  Mark  W. 
KendaU,  Mark  R. 
Kennedy.  Krlss  M. 
Kenntngton.  Robert  G. 
Kenny.  Barry  E. 
Kenny,  Kevin 
Kern,  David  J. 
Kessel,  Jason  L. 
KUUon.  Steven  W. 
Kim,  Stephen  H.  S. 
King.  James  P. 
Klrsch.  Edward  W. 
Kissel,  Brian  K. 
Klein.  Craig  A. 
Knight.  Francis  M.,  II 
Knock.  James  A. 
Koblela,  Stephan  G. 
Koerber,  Robert  G. 
Kopp,  Richard  8. 
Kopper,  Mary  K. 
KraXt,  Terry  B. 
Etramer.  Richard  D. 
Krause,  Mark  W. 
Krev.  David 
Krock,  Michael  W. 
Kronzer,  Bflchael  J. 


Kruse,  David  C. 
Kurta.  Anthony  M. 
Kurtz,  Douglas  J. 
Kusumoto,  Neal  J. 
Kuzmlck,  Joseph  W. 
Ladao,  Richard  Z. 
Landers,  Mark  P. 
Lane,  David  A. 
Lane,  David  B. 
LannetU,  David  W. 
Lansdale,  "niomas  S. 
Larl^za,  Samuel  L.,  Jr. 
Larrew,  Craig  A. 
Lasell,  Patricia  L. 
Lau,  Aima  M.  O. 
LaughUn,  WUllam  H. 
Lauletta,  Lex  J. 
Lawrence,  Joseph  R. 
Lawrence,  Wendy  B. 
LeBlainc,  Robin  R. 
Lee,  Fred  A. 
Lewis,  Brian  M. 
Lewis,  Porter  W..  Jr. 
Lewfco,  Kenneth  R. 
Lien,  Patrick  E. 
Llndenbaum,  Eric  J. 
Llppold.  Kirk  S. 
Lisa,  Kenneth  A. 
Lock,  Howard  M. 
Logar,  Donald  F 
Lorge,  Patrick  J. 
Loughlln.  Patrick  P. 
Lovdahl.  Randall  J. 
Loveless,  Barry  K. 
Lum,  Eric  M. 
Lynch,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Lyons,  Daniel  K. 
MacGregor.  Timothy 

S. 
Mack,  Gary  R. 
MacMUlan,  Robert  T., 

Jr. 
Madlgaji,  Gerald  N. 
Magners.  Richard  A. 
Magulre.  James  C,  III 
Maho3ky,  Keith  J. 
Mahre,  Michael  D. 
Majkowski,  Peter  O. 
Malloy.  Todd  W. 
Manazlr,  Michael  C. 
ManohoT.  Joseph  A. 
Manskl.  Richard  M. 
Mara.  Michael  R. 
Maroo,  Frank  L. 
Marolt,  Anthony 
Marquet,  Louts  D. 
Marr.  WdlUam  J.    . 
Marrln,  Donald  J. 
Marsh,  Richard  F. 
Martin,  Richard  J. 
Martinez,  Anthony  A. 
Maasa,  Eric  J. 
Matheny.  Robert  N. 
Matthes,  Michael  J. 
Matthews.  Melissa  J. 
Mayer.  Michael  O 
Mayea-.  Richard  R. 
McBrldge.  Patrick  M. 
McCandllsh,  John  A. 
McCarthy,  Kevin  G 
McCloskey,  Michael  K 
McOormlck,  Mark  A. 
McCree.  Victor  M. 
McCurdy.  David  M. 
McDonald.  David  L. 
McDowell.  Robert  W. 
McElroy.  Daniel  M. 
McPadden.  Colleen  M. 
McGarvey.  Daniel  S. 
McGUity,  Michael  G. 
McGulnness,  William 

D. 
McGulre,  Michael  J. 
McKlnnon,  Michael  W 
McLaughlin,  Matthew 

P. 
McLaughlin,  Michael 
McLaughlin.  Michael 

E.  m 
McMurty,  James  C 

ni 
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McQuade.  Noreen  A. 
Means,  Jeffrey  L. 
Meier,  Timothy  W. 
Menger.  Eric  W. 
Mervlne,  Mark  L. 
Messinger,  Jonathan 

D. 
MetJ!,  Stephen  D. 
Metzger,  Margaret 
Mlddleton,  Mark  E. 
MikeseU,  Bruce  D. 
Mlklos,  Laureen  E. 
MiUer,  DeWoUe  H.,  m 
MUler.  Rick  A. 
Miller,  Robert  N.,  Jr. 
Miller,  Susan  R. 
Mills,  John  K. 
Moe.  Nelson  P. 
Molina,  Rowley  A. 
Montoya,  Benjamin  A. 
Moore,  Michael  K. 
Moore,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Moran,  Steven  M. 
Moran,  WUUam  P. 
Moreman.  Ptank  A. 
Morgan,  Richard  A. 
Morgan,  WUUam  P. 
Morris,  Michael  O. 
Morse.  Edward  A. 
Muccl,  Joseph 
Mucclarone,  Paul  P. 
Mueth,  Donald  Q. 
MuUlgan,  Mark  T. 
Murdock,  Scott  A. 
Murphy,  Dennis  J. 
Murphy,  Joseph  W. 
Murray,  James  P. 
Muslco.  Raynoel  N. 
Mutzabaugh,  David  H. 
Myers.  Dunn  L. 
Nagao.  Albert  R. 
Nagy,  George  S. 
Nanyes,  OlUe,  in 
Nault,  James  R. 
Navarro,  Jaime 
Nesselt,  WUllam  T. 
Newcomb,  Mark  E. 
Newman,  Monte  R. 
Nlchcison,  John  W. 
Nleman,  Orlln  H. 
Nlewoehner,  Robert 

J. 
Nolan.  PhUlp  O.,  IV 
Nonaka,  Kevin  K. 
Norrls,  David  T. 
Nosal.  Gregory  M. 
Nowak.  John  C. 
O'Brien,  Thomas  P. 
OX^onnell.  Kevin  T. 
O'Connor,  Keith  C. 
Odom,  Charlie  E. 
O'Plaherty,  Kevin  E. 
O'Hara,  James  P.,  m 
O'Kane,  Patrick  W. 
Oldham,  Richard  C. 
Oliver,  Brandon  C. 
Olmstead.  Michael  R. 
Olsen.  Lawrence  E. 
Olson,  Steven  R. 
Oram,  Albert  P.,  Jr. 
O'Rourke.  Virginia 
Osalbo,  Paustlno  B., 

Jr. 
Ott.  David  T. 
Page,  Blan  A. 
Paggl,  Mathew 
Palim,  Mark  D. 
Pancho,  Blenvenldo 

A. 
Papageorge,  Jim  O. 
Paparella.  Joseph  J. 
Parke.  Michael  A. 
Parker.  Warren  R. 
Parrlsh.  Randy  O. 
Pashkevlch,  Michael 

D. 
Patton.  Mark  D. 
Paul,  John  D. 
Paulaltls.  Martin  J. 
Paulson.  Walter  A., 
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Payne,  Tllghman  D. 
Peacock,  WlUlam  M., 

UI 
Pedersen,  Daniel  T. 
Peloquin,  Brett  A. 
Pepper,  Francis  P. 
Perez,  Martin  C. 
Pere^  Rlcardo 
Perottl,  Anthony  R. 
Perrt,  Peter  S. 
Perry,  David  C. 
Perry,  Dean  R. 
Perry,  Richard  L. 
Perry,  Robert  H. 
Peterson,  Richard  A., 

Jr. 
Peyrelgne,  Robert  V. 
PhUllps,  David  A. 
Phillips,  Michael  P. 
PhUllps  Ronald  E. 
PhUpot,  Lloyd  E.,  II 
Plerse,  John  H. 
Plerson,  Chris  P. 
Pletruszka,  Renee  B. 
Pinto,  Trlnora  E. 
Plalsance,  Stephen  E. 
Plott.  Paula  M. 
Point.  Gregory  L. 
Polcari,  Peter  A. 
Portner,  David  A. 
Prince,  Timothy  J. 
Pruden,  Craig  W. 
Potnam,  Rex  G.,  Jr. 
Puttre,  John  M. 
Quattrlnl.  Daniel  J. 
Quinn,  Kevin  P. 
Ramirez.  LlUa  L. 
Rampp,  Lorraine  T. 
Randall.  Eric  H. 
Rascona.  Michael  A. 
Ravener,  Robert  D., 

Jr. 
Rearlck,  WlUlam  J., 

Jr. 
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I  SPEAK  FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  viKciiiiA 

Hr  THX  SERATK  OP  THZ  UNITCD  STATES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  7,  1981 

•  Mr.    HARRY    F.    BYRD,    Jr.    Mr. 

President,  Miss  Jeanne  Lindner  of 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  who  attends  West- 
em  Albemarle  High  School,  has  won  a 
scholarship  for  her  original  speech  In 
the  "I  Speak  for  Freedom"  contest 
sponsored  nationally  by  Friends  of 
Free  China.  I  wish  to  call  this  speech 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  be- 
cause I  think  it  represents  some  of  the 
good  things  our  young  people  are 
doing,  and  to  congratulate  Miss 
Lindner  on  her  notable  achievement. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  Miss  Lindner's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

The  speech  follows: 

I  SPKAK  rOR  PRKEDOli 

The  economy  of  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  has  grown  tremendously.  What  en- 
couraged this  gTDwth?  The  government  gave 
the  economy  freedom  to  develop,  constantly 
changing  but  always  progressing.  Such  eco- 
nomic freedom  affected  not  only  Interna- 
tional relations,  but  also  Internal  develop- 
ments. 

Ptrst,  let's  look  at  international  relations. 
We  can  divide  this  into  four  parts:  foreign 
aid,  private  foreign  investment,  the  ex- 
change of  technology,  and  import-export 
opportunities. 

First,  foreign  aid.  U.S.  aid  to  Taiwan  after 
World  War  II  was  important  to  Taiwan's 
initial  economic  development.  According  to 
Neil  Jacoby  in  'U.S.  Aid  to  Taiwan. "  foreign 
aid  provided  about  one-third  of  the  total  de- 
velopmental resources  in  Taiwan,  but 
Taiwan's  excellent  economic  policies  deter- 
mined the  productivity  of  the  aid.  In  fact, 
within  15  years  after  aid  was  begun. 
Taiwan's  economy  had  developed  enough  to 
be  self-supporting. 

UJS.  aid  stopped  in  1964,  but  foreign 
money  kept  flowing  into  the  economy. 
Why?  Because  Taiwan  had  adopted  policies 
encourag:ing  investment  by  private  foreign 
sources.  These  policies,  discussed  in  a  book- 
let prepared  by  the  Hsinchu  Science-Based 
Industrial  Park,  included  special  tax  exemp- 
tions and  a  guarantee  against  government 
requisition  of  privately  owned  enterprises. 

In  addition  to  foreign  money,  foreign 
technology  was  also  brought  into  the  coun- 
try. Taiwan  adapted  knowledge  gained  from 
other  countries  to  its  own  situation  to  spur 
the  economy's  growth.  Use  of  available 
knowledge  enabled  Taiwan's  economy  to  de- 
velop more  quickly  than  some  other  econo- 
mies had  been  able  to  develop. 

One  other  factor  important  to  Taiwan's 
development  was  Its  import-export  opportu- 
nities. Taiwan  had  limited  natural  resources 
and  had  to  import  most  of  Its  raw  materials. 
Consequently,  it  had  to  export  a  lot  to 
maintain  a  healthy  balance  of  payments. 
Thus,   it  needed   both   a  large   base   from 


which  to  Import  its  materials,  and  a  large 
market  to  receive  Its  exports.  Taiwan's  free 
economy  encouraged  good  trade  relation- 
ships with  other  countries  and  thus  secured 
the  needed  sources  and  market. 

So  we  see  that  Taiwan's  free  economy  pro- 
moted favorable  foreign  relations.  But  the 
government  also  influenced  Internal  devel- 
opments. For  example,  It  encouraged  pri- 
vate Investments,  stimulated  free  enterprise, 
and  developed  the  Infrastructure— Taiwan's 
system  of  transportation,  communication, 
power  and  public  works. 

How  did  it  do  this?  Government  policies 
encouraged  private  domestic  investments 
Just  as  they  had  encouraged  private  foreign 
Investment.  Private  individuals  were  encour- 
eiged  to  take  over  business,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  projects  that  were  once  public 
concerns.  The  government  further  encour- 
aged free  enterprise  through  a  land  reform 
program,  which  in  turn  eliminated  the  exor- 
bitant rents  paid  by  farmers  to  wealthy  land 
owners.  Because  the  Chinese  people  are  in- 
telligent and  highly  motivated,  with  a  will- 
ingness to  work,  the  land  reform  program 
was  an  especially  successful  Incentive  to  im- 
prove production. 

Taiwan's  infrastructure  also  profited  from 
economic  freedom.  Under  Japanese  rule  a 
good  infrastructural  foundation  had  been 
established.  Taiwan's  free  economy  subse- 
quently encouraged  Its  continued  develop- 
ment. 

We  see,  then,  that  Taiwan's  economic 
freedom  favorably  affected  Internal  devel- 
opments Just  as  It  also  affected  internation- 
al relations.  But  how  much  did  Taiwan's 
free  economy  grow?  By  1964.  when  the  U.S. 
discontinued  aid  to  Taiwan,  Taiwan's  econo- 
my ranked  in  the  middle  third  of  all  na- 
tions' economies  In  terms  of  development. 
Compared  solely  with  Asian  countries 
Taiwsui  was  relatively  advanced,  or  well  de- 
veloped. And  Taiwan's  economy  has  contin- 
ued to  progress.  Over  the  last  15  years  it  has 
had  a  growth  rate  of  about  10  percent  a 
year.  Productivity  rates  have  continued  to 
improve:  the  per  capita  income  and  the 
gross  national  product  have  kept  increasing. 
The  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  continues 
to  show  the  world  the  progress  to  be  had 
with  a  free  economy.* 


MORE  DEFENSE  DOLLARS  FOR 
LESS  NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IK  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  29  con- 
tained a  compelling  article  by  William 
Greider,  which  offers  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  waste,  inefficiency,  and 
inflationary  effects  of  our  current 
method  of  defense  spending. 

It  reveals  what  many  of  us  have 
been  claiming  for  years,  that  you  do 
not  get  greater  national  security 
simply  by  throwing  more  dollars  at 
the  Defense  Department.  Indeed,  by 


getting  less  and  less  for  more  and 
more  dollars,  we  are,  in  fact,  promot- 
ing less  not  more  national  security. 

Mr.  Greider,  whose  article  is  based 
on  a  comprehensive  study  of  defense 
procurement  policies  by  Jacques  S. 
Gansler,  former  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration, highlights  the  grossly  ineffi- 
cient system  that  has  developed  as  a 
result  of  an  almost  total  lack  of  com- 
petition in  the  defense  industry. 

The  cost  of  this  lack  of  competition 
and  resulting  inefficiency  is  succinctly 
illustrated  in  the  cost  ovemms  for  47 
major  weapdii&  systems  from  Septem- 
ber to  December  1980— $47.6  billion. 
As  Mr.  Greider  points  out: 

Think  of  It:  The  entire  domestic  budget 
cut  which  Ronald  Reagan  Is  proposing  was 
swallowed  up  by  one  quarter's  price  escala- 
tion for  Pentagon  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  continuing  this  non- 
competitive, wasteful  system  runs 
counter  to  everything  this  administra- 
tion presumes  to  stand  for.  The  waste 
costs  us  billions  of  dollars  each  year. 
The  waste  is  grossly  inflationary.  The 
waste  weakens  our  national  security. 

Mr.  Greider's  article,  and  Mr. 
Gansler's  study,  should  tell  us  clearly 
that  the  Pentagon's  budget  cannot  be 
exempt  from  budget  scrutiny  nor  from 
the  same  efforts  to  eliminate  waste 
and  Inefficiency  that  are  currently 
being  imposed  on  every  other  Fedend 
program. 

As  long  as  the  Pentagon  is  permitted 
to  continue  its  policies  unchecked  and 
unreformed,  millions  of  people  will 
suffer  as  a  result  of  the  effort  to  offset 
this  wasteful  spending  in  domestic 
program  cuts. 

And,  tragically,  in  the  process,  we 
gain  little  if  anything  in  terms  of  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  Greider's  article,  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  29,  follows: 

How  Mows  Buys  Less— Thb  Maginot 
Curvb:  Thb  Paster  You  Spend  on  De- 
fense, THE  BEHINDER  YOD  GET 

(By  WUllam  Greider) 

If  everyone  now  comfortably  grasps 
"supply-side"  economics  and  the  logical 
t>eauty  of  the  Laffer  Curve,  it  will  not  con- 
fuse them  further  if  I  introduce  them  to  the 
Maginot  Curve.  The  Maginot  Curve,  which  I 
have  named  in  honor  of  those  French  gen- 
erals who  prepared  so  cleverly  for  World 
War  II,  applies  the  "supply-side"  perspec- 
tive to  the  "demand  side"  of  President  Rea- 
gan's new  budget— the  trUlion-dollar  boom 
In  defense  spending. 

The  Laffer  Curve,  as  everyone  surely 
knows  by  now,  holds  that  as  the  govern- 
ment raises  its  tax  rates.  It  reaches  a  zero 
point  where  revenue  actually  begins  to  de- 
cline. The  more  you  tax.  the  less  you  collect. 


9  Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  Maginot  Curve  makes  the  same  point 
about  defense  spending.  The  more  you 
spend  on  rearmlnig,  the  fewer  weapons  you 
get  for  your  money.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  weapons  procurement  know  that  this  is 
already  happening.  As  the  Reagan  rearma- 
ment pours  $1.5  trillion  Into  the  Pentagon 
over  the  next  five  years,  the  United  States 
will  approach  the  Maglnot's  theoretical  zero 
point,  never  before  reached  by  civilized  na- 
tions. We  will  spend  much,  much  more  on 
weapons  and  we  will  get  back  nearly  zero  in 
national  security. 

This  is  only  a  theory,  of  course.  I  do  not 
expect  the  Reagan  team  to  take  it  seriously, 
because  it  offends  all  of  their  cherished  no- 
tions about  what  government  Is  for. 

Government  Is  for  buying  tanks,  ships, 
airplanes  and  making  America  strong.  Who 
would  believe  that  dumping  a  trillion  dollars 
on  the  defense  Industry  might  actually 
make  us  weaker?  The  FYench  generals  built 
a  big  wall  across  eastern  France  to  keep  the 
Germans  out  and  called  it  the  Maginot  Line. 
Trouble  was.  Hitler  went  around  it. 

A  few  years  hence,  after  we  have  experi- 
enced the  "supply-side "  calamities  of  the 
Reagan  defense  budget,  I  predict  people  will 
be  ready  to  examine  the  Maginot  Curve  as  a 
serious  Idea.  Point  zero  in  defense  procure- 
ment is  not  as  distant  as  you  might  think. 

Last  fall,  for  Instance,  when  the  Pentagon 
was  already  flush  with  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration's budget  increases,  the  negative  ef- 
fects of  the  Maginot  Curve  were  already 
visible.  In  the  final  three  months  of  1980. 
the  total  purchase  cost  of  47  major  weapons 
systems  escalated  by  $47.6  billion.  Prom 
September  to  December,  due  to  engineering 
changes  and  foul-ups  and  inflation,  the 
total  price  tag  on  these  planes,  tanks,  ships, 
gxms  and  fancy  electronic  gear  rose  from 
$262.6  billion  to  $310.2  billion,  an  inflation 
rate  of  nearly  20  percent. 

That  makes  Medicaid  sound  like  a  real 
bargain.  The  $47.6  billion  Pentagon  overrun 
Is,  by  the  way,  a  wonderfully  apt  statistic 
for  all  those  weep-easies  around  town  who 
are  moaning  about  the  Reagan  budget  cuts 
for  food  stamps  or  Legal  Services  or  other 
do-gooder  programs.  Think  of  it:  The  entire 
domestic  budget  cut  which  Ronald  Reagan 
is  proposing  was  swallowed  up  by  one  quar- 
ter's price  escalation  for  Pentagon  weapons. 
Does  that  register  on  anyone's  yelp  index? 

But  my  fundamental  point  is  this:  Thanks 
to  that  price  escalation,  we  must  buy  fewer 
weapons.  The  Air  force  dropped  seven  F18 
fighter  jets  from  its  1981  buy.  The  Army  re- 
duced its  order  for  XMl  tanks  by  20  tanks 
and  is  negotiating  to  cut  another  45.  The 
Pentagon,  like  any  average  consumer, 
blames  it  on  Inflation  and  promises  to  be  a 
more  careful  shopper  In  the  future. 

But  the  future  will  be  worse  for  weapons 
inflation,  not  l>etter,  unless  the  Reagan 
managers  have  the  political  courage  to  con- 
front the  "supply-side  "  flaws  in  the  defense 
Industry.  Otherwise,  the  rush  of  new  dollars 
into  defense  orders  will  simply  aggravate  all 
of  the  fundamental  problems  which  are  pro- 
ducing this  extraordinary  waste. 

To  reform  the  structural  flaws  In  the  de- 
fense industry,  however,  the  "supply  siders  " 
would  have  to  at>andon  one  of  their  most 
cherished  theological  principles,  the  idea 
that  there  is  a  'free  market "  which  func- 
tions efficiently  on  its  own,  if  only  govern- 
ment will  get  out  of  the  way.  Whatever  one 
may  say  about  the  rest  of  the  economy,  the 
"free  market"  Is  an  elaborate  pretense  in 
the  defense  sector.  Defense  production  is 
perhaps  the  most  highly  regulated  of  all  In- 
dustries,  operating   partly   In  govemment- 
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owned  factories  and  with  government  guar- 
antees of  sales  and  profits.  On  many  items 
of  hardware,  the  Pentagon  is  the  only 
buyer.  And  on  most  military  parts  and  sys- 
tems, the  Pentagon  buys  from  a  company 
which  Is  the  only  seller. 

All  of  this  Is  concealed  by  an  earnest 
mythology  of  "free  market"  competition, 
based  on  the  simple  virtues  of  public  pur- 
chases through  competitive  bidding.  The  re- 
ality approaches  monopoly.  Only  8  percent 
of  Defense's  business  is  done  by  the  formal 
system  of  advertised  price  competition. 
Most  purchases  are  effectively  "negotiated" 
between  buyer  (the  government)  and  seller 
(defense  contractor). 

About  60  percent  of  Pentagon  procure- 
ment Is  actually  awarded  on  a  noncompeti- 
tive, single-source  basis  in  which  the  suppli- 
er names  the  price  and  delivery  date.  The 
larger  the  dollar  value,  the  more  likely  It  is 
that  the  contract  will  be  noncompetitive. 

These  reality  checkpoints  are  derived 
from  the  defense  procurement  studies  done 
by  a  free-thinking  economist  named  Jacques 
S.  Gansler,  who  studied  the  structure  of  the 
defense  Industry  as  a  deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary of  defense  in  the  Ford  administration 
and  who  has  spent  the  last  five  years  trying 
to  get  generals,  admirals  and  civilian  manag- 
ers to  listen  to  what  he  found.  Today,  for 
those  who  seriously  want  to  understand  the 
matter,  Gansler's  analysts  is  summarized  In 
one  dense  and  troubling  volume,  "The  De- 
fense Industry"  (MIT  Press,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  $19.95). 

Gansler,  I  should  add  quickly.  Is  no  weepy 
dove  or  out-of-fashlon  lib-lab  economist.  He 
believes,  with  the  Pentagon  brass,  that 
America  was  "unilaterally  disarming  "  itself 
in  the  post-Vietnam  defense  budgets  while 
the  Soviet  Union  was  preparing  for  war  and 
that  the  trend  must  be  reversed.  But  he  also 
believes  that  simply  throwing  money  at 
Boeing  and  General  Dynamics  and  McEXon- 
nell-Douglas  and  the  hundreds  of  other  de- 
fense contractors  will  produce  disastrous  re- 
sults. Indeed,  it  was  Gansler  who  explained 
for  me  the  broad  outlines  of  supply-and- 
demand  inflation  which  I  dubbed  the  Magi- 
not CJurve. 

What  would  happen,  for  instance,  if  there 
were  a  sharp  increase  in  defense  expendi- 
tures for  aircraft,  as  Reagan  now  proposes? 
Gansler  anticipated  the  question  in  his 
book: 

"Although  there  were  many  badly  under- 
utilized plants  and  redundant  employes,  it 
was  highly  likely  that  greatly  increased  de- 
fense funds,  spent  on  the  present  products 
with  the  present  contractors,  would  not 
yield  significantly  more  military  equipment 
but  would  onlv  raise  the  prices. 

"The  existing  bottlenecks  of  labor,  parts 
and  production  machinery  would  not  l)e  re- 
moved, and  the  few  firms  doing  business  on 
the  Increased  demand  would  simply  pay 
more  for  the  scarce  parts  and  labor  and 
charge  the  government  more  for  the  equip- 
ment produced.  The  impact  would  be  infla- 
tionary, with  little  benefit  in  terms  of  either 
employment  or  national  security." 

This  is  easier  to  understand  with  a 
humble  example.  Accordingly  to  studies  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  there 
is  now  a  wait  of  120  weeks  for  delivery  of 
aircraft  landing  gear,  twice  the  delay  which 
existed  only  a  few  years  ago.  In  some  cases 
according  to  Gansler,  forgings  and  other 
parts  for  landing  gear  can  only  be  obtained 
from  one  contractor.  When  the  Pentagon 
makes  new  orders,  those  must  wait  in  line 
behind  the  old  orders.  The  effect  is  upward 
pressure  on  price  and  longer  delays. 
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If  the  supplier  decides  to  expand  produc- 
tion, buUd  a  new  plant  an  hire  more  work- 
ers, it  runs  into  the  industry-wide  inflation. 
There  Is  already  a  shortage  of  machinists  in 
America  and  no  surplus  of  engineers.  Finns 
are  already  bidding  up  salaries  in  furious 
competition  for  persormel. 

In  addition,  shortages  of  key  parts  hold 
up  production  on  major  weapons  systems 
because  the  network  of  small  suppliers  has 
atrophied  in  the  last  decade.  While  the  Pen- 
tagon and  Congress  concentrated  on  keep- 
ing the  prime  contractors  afloat  with  bail- 
outs and  life-saving  orders  for  the  big-ticket 
items,  scores  of  smaller  firms  simply 
dropped  out  of  the  defense  business.  They 
couldn't  stand  the  boom-or-bust  uncertain- 
ties; they  left  behind  a  greater  concentra- 
tion of  producers,  which  means  of  course, 
even  less  competition  on  price. 

So  far.  we  have  not  even  mentioned  the 
reliability  of  these  weapons.  Americans  have 
gotten  so  accustomed  to  reading  that  their 
billion-dollar  weapons  don't  work  right  or 
their  huge  airplanes  have  serious  flaws  that 
they  are  no  longer  shocked.  Gansler  be- 
lieves that  the  scandals  of  unreliable  de- 
fense products  also  flow  from  the  structure 
of  Industry,  the  absence  of  genuine  competi- 
tion. 

An  aircraft  tnanufacturer  is  encouraged 
by  the  present  system  to  "buy  In"  during 
the  research  and  development  phase  of  a 
weapons  program— that's  a  business  term 
for  pricing  the  product  too  low  at  the  start 
in  order  to  win  the  sale.  Then  the  contrac- 
tor "gets  well"  later  by  gouging  the  custom- 
er when  the  aircraft  is  in  full  production 
and  the  buyer  cant  easily  turn  elsewhere. 

In  this  case,  of  course,  the  customer  Is  us. 
If  the  aircraft  or  its  engine  doesn't  work 
right,  so  much  the  better.  That  means  more 
engineering  changes,  an  Increased  price  tag 
and,  under  present  procurement  rules, 
greater  profit. 

The  fundamental  answer,  of  course,  is 
more  competition.  Every  true-blue  conserv- 
ative Is  for  that.  But  the  argument  begins 
with  this  question:  How  do  you  create  more 
competition  in  a  highly  regulated  industrial 
sector  where  the  government  is  the  only 
customer  and  the  marketplace  is  dominated 
by  product  monopolists?  As  I  understand 
the  "supply-side"  approach,  they  might  say 
something  like  this:  Deregulate  the  busi- 
nesses, get  the  government  off  their  backs 
and  then  simply  throw  a  lot  of  the  money 
on  the  table  and  let  the  fittest  get  the 
mostest. 

Gansler.  alas,  thinks  the  government 
cannot  withdraw  from  managing  the  de- 
fense Industry,  even  if  it  wants  to.  The  only 
Issue  is  whether  the  Pentagon  will  reform 
its  procurement  strategies  to  prt>duce  more 
competition  and.  thus,  lower  prices  and 
more  reliability.  Or  whether  it  will  aUow  the 
present  structure  to  continue  to  swallow  up 
these  new  billions  and  frustrate  further  the 
anxieties  over  our  national  arsenal  versus 
the  Reds. 

Among  other  things.  Gansler  would  apply 
"indicative  planning"  to  the  defense  sector. 
"Indicative  planning"  is  a  dirty  socialist 
term  borrowed  from  the  mixed  economies  of 
Western  Europe,  so  Gansler  prefers  an 
Americanized  euphemism;  "coordinated  gov- 
ernment poUcy  "  What  it  means,  crudely 
sUted.  is  that  the  Pentagon  would  force- 
feed  competitive  arrangements  on  the  de- 
fense Industry.  The  peculiar  nature  of  this 
sector  Is  that,  unlike  the  "free  n^arket" 
theory.  Ineffective  firms  don't  get  eliminat- 
ed from  the  marketplace  and  efficient 
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oompeUtora  flnd  It  most  difficult  to  g»ln 
entry. 

For  taMtance.  In  some  caaea.  the  Pentacon 
ahouM  aet  aoide  the  meanlncleaa  facade  of 
oompetlthre  bidding  and  uae  guarantees  and 
subsldleB  to  draw  new  flrma  Into  the  field  to 
compete  on  price  and  quality  with  the  old 
moDopollats.  It  should  separate  the  RAD 
phase  of  weapons  development  from  the 
production  phase  so  that  companies  would 
have  no  Incentive  to  "buy  in"  with  dishon- 
est estimates  of  costs.  (Oansler  notes,  with- 
out Irony,  that  this  la  what  the  Soviets  do  in 
their  military-Industrial  complex,  not  to 
menUon  our  EJuropean  allies.)  Military  plan- 
ners. If  they  really  want  to  catch  up  with 
the  Russians,  should  reverse  the  system's 
present  Incentives  for  raising  costs  and 
make  the  price  tag  a  basic  criterion  In  the 
design  of  new  weapons. 

And  Oansler  recommends  this:  Instead  of 
perennially  propping  up  losers,  the  govern- 
ment should  allow  some  weak  companies,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  major  aircraft  makers, 
to  go  under.  Their  plants  are  inefficient  and 
represent  a  costly  overcapacity  which  keeps 
valuable  people  and  machines  from  convert- 
ing to  more  useful  enterprises. 

As  these  remedies  suggest,  competition 
hurts.  WtU  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger have  the  courage  to  confront  the 
Pentagon  pork  barrel  and  apply  his  famous 
knife  to  its  bloated  contracts?  Weinberger's 
Initial  moves  to  reform  contracting  have 
been  encouraging,  but  he  has  not  gotten  to 
the  hard  parts. 

Reagan's  sUunch  supporters  In  the  de- 
fense industry  will  yelp  like  wounded  liber- 
als if  the  SecDef  tries  to  force  a  litUe  honest 
competition  upon  them.  If  he  doesn't  try, 
we  will  watch  the  defense  budget  climb  the 
l<aglnot  Curve  faster  than  you  can  cut  the 
free  lunch  for  poor  people.* 
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I  believe  this  plan  will  solve  a 
number  of  our  economic  problems.  It 
will  create  a  substantial  pool  of  new 
capital  which  will  create  new  Jobs  and 
modernize  our  industry.  This,  in  turn, 
will  Improve  our  productivity  rate  and 
put  a  brake  on  Inflation. 

This  bill  would  not  solve  all  of  our 
economic  problems,  but  it  will  point  us 
in  the  right  direction.  If  we  do  not  act 
to  encourage  savings,  we  will  never  be 
able  to  solve  them. 

The  British  save  at  twice  the  rate 
Americans  do.  The  Japanese  savings 
rate  is  more  than  triple  ours.  This  dis- 
parity cries  out  for  a  remedy.  The 
ICIA  should  provide  it.« 
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CETA  WORKS  IN  HOUSING 
REVITALIZATION 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 


ACT  TO  ENCOURAGE  SAVINGS 

HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

or  MISSOURI 
nf  TH«  HOUSl  OF  REPRKSnfTATTVSS 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  the  Investment  Credit  In- 
centive Act  as  a  fair  tax  incentive  to 
stimulate  savings.  One  of  the  few 
things  aU  of  us  here  agree  on  is  the 
need  to  encourage  personal  savings  in 
our  country.  I  believe  there  is  also  a 
concensus  that  changes  in  our  tax 
laws  can  induce  additional  savings. 

The  ICIA  will  provide  a  tax  credit  of 
10  percent  on  the  first  $5,000  invested 
each  year  in  an  account  in  a  financial 
institution.  Up  to  150.000  in  cash  or 
qualified  securities  could  also  be 
placed  in  such  an  account. 

The  earnings  on  this  investment 
would  not  be  taxed  as  long  as  they 
were  kept  on  deposit.  Withdrawals  of 
principal  or  interest  before  the  end  of 
a  10-year  period  would  be  taxed  at 
normal  tax  rates.  This  would  encour- 
age the  money  to  be  retained  In  the 
account  for  at  least  a  decade. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  up  to 
150.000  in  capital  and  150.000  In  earn- 
ings could  be  removed  from  the  ac- 
count tax  free.  Additional  withdrawals 
of  either  would  be  taxed  at  the  capital 
gains  rate. 


OrCAUrORHIA 
IK  THI  R017SB  OF  REPRKSOfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  proof 

that  public  service  employment  under 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  has  worked  and 
should  not  be  eliminated  has  been 
firmly  established  in  hearings  before 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Typical  of  such  proved  experi- 
ence under  CETA  Is  the  following  tes- 
timony of  David  Berger  of  the  Rehab 
Project,  a  private,  nonprofit  housing 
corporation  in  Lima,  Ohio. 

STATDtKirr  BY  David  J.  Berger,  Executive 
Director,  Rehas  Project 

Members  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  my  name  Is  David  Berger.  I  am 
the  Executive  Director  of  Rehab  Project,  a 
private,  non-profit  housing  corporation  in 
Lima,  Ohio.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
speak  briefly  to  the  Committee  concerning 
Rehab  Projects  involvement  with  the 
CETA  program  and  the  very  real  loss  that 
we  will  experience  if  the  PubUc  Service  Em- 
ployment component  of  CETA  is  eliminated 
by  budget  cut-backs.  Please  note,  as  I  begin, 
that  I  am  not  a  PSE  employee  and  that  my 
remarks  are  not  made  as  one  who  Is  about 
to  lose  his  Job.  Instead  my  testimony  Is  In- 
tended to  bear  witness  to  the  harm  which 
PSE  cutbacks  wtU  effect  on  the  Lima  com- 
munity at-large.  Purther.  I  do  not  intend 
my  remarks  to  be  taken  as  a  blanket  defense 
of  the  CFTA  PSE  program.  Such  a  defense 
Is  not  possible.  Rather.  I  offer  my  testimony 
as  an  example  of  what  Public  Service  Em- 
ployment can  accomplish,  and  I  do  so  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  encourage  some  discre- 
tion In  determining  the  budget  cuts. 

Rehab  Project  was  Incorporated  in  early 
1977  In  order  to  stimulate  neighborhood  re- 
Wtalization  through  concentrated  housing 
rehabilitation  and  home  ownership  activi- 
ties for  lower-income  famUles.  Since  that 
time  we  have  renovated  25  houses,  and  are 
presently  putting  the  final  touches  to  a  fi- 
nancial package  and  5- Year  Plan  which  will 
make  possible  the  rehabilitation  of  over  400 
additional  housing  units.  Rehab  Project 
thus  has  a  significant  track  record  of 
achievements,  as  well  as  ambitious  hopes  for 
the  future,  and  CETA  Public  Service  Em- 
ployment is  a  key  element  in  both. 


Since  November,  1979,  Rehab  Project  has 
worked  closely  with  CETA's  prime  sponsor 
in  Lima  to  design  and  implement  a  residen- 
tial construction  training  program.  To  date, 
we  have  3  CETA  crews  operational  that  per- 
form the  entire  array  of  housing  rehabUita- 
tlon  and  construction  tasks,  except  the  li- 
censed electrical  and  plumbing  work.  (Some 
of  these  details  have  been  provided  in  Ms. 
irons'  sUtement.)  These  crews  have  been 
responsible  for  the  renovation  of  10  houses, 
and  their  work  has  been  acclaimed  through- 
out the  community  for  Its  quality,  value, 
and  contribution  to  neighborhood  revltallza- 
tlon. 

Since  the  program's  initiation  17  months 
ago.  23  persons  have  left  It.  with  12  or  over 
50%  having  moved  into  private  employment 
or  other  educational  pursulte.  At  present,  20 
additional  persons  are  employed  on  the 
three  crews,  with  lay-offs  due  to  budget  cut- 
backs scheduled  to  begin  April  8  for  Title 
II-D  participants  and  June  3  for  Title  VI 
participants.  Porty-three  persons  have  thus 
been  able  to  participate  In  a  training  pro- 
gram that  has  been  described  by  community 
leaders  and  other  third-party  observers  as 
"tremendously  successful, '  and  'uniquely 
beneficial  for  the  participants  and  the  com- 
munity," as  "exactly  what  CETA  Public 
Service  Employment  was  Intended  for." 
These  comments  have  been  made  by  per- 
sons with  the  Lima  Board  of  Realtors, 
Lima's  local  lending  institutions,  and  others 
In  the  private  housing  industry. 

In  the  Interest  of  brevity,  I  will  present  in 
outline  form  the  major  points  of  emphasis 
with  respect  to  Rehab  Project  and  CETA's 
PSE  program: 

1.  In  our  PSE  residential  construction 
training  program,  unskilled,  undereducated, 
chronically  unemployed  or  underemployed 
persons  are  receiving  training  and  develop- 
ing skills  and  work  habits  that  have  sub- 
stantially increased  their  employablllty. 
The  fact  that  50  percent  of  the  persons  who 
have  left  the  program  have  found  employ- 
ment is  a  significant  one.  This  is  all  the 
more  impressive  If  one  realizes  that  none  of 
those  persons  had  been  with  the  program 
for  longer  than  11  months. 

2.  The  self-esteem  and  personal  attitudes 
of  persons  in  the  program  have  improved 
dramatically.  Prior  to  the  announcements 
of  pending  program  <^ts,  a  waiting  list  of 
persons  wanting  on  the  crews  existed.  Pride 
of  workmanship  and  a  zeal  for  learning  are 
concrete  realities  among  crew  participants. 
As  stated  in  a  written  evaluation  by  a  crew 
member,  'I  am  gaining  skills  to  take 
through  life.  This  work  Is  something  I  look 
forward  to  with  each  day." 

3.  The  carpentry  work  accomplished  by 
the  crews  allows  Rehab  Project  to  continue 
to  serve  lower-income  persons.  That  Is,  be- 
cause of  the  In-kind  contribution  of  the  car- 
pentry and  construction  work.  Rehab 
Project  Is  able  to  keep  the  costs  of  a  ren- 
ovated property  low  enough  so  as  to  be  af- 
fordable to  lower-Income  persons.  Typically, 
the  contribution  by  the  training  crews  cuts 
rehabUltatlon  costs  by  one-half. 

4.  Beyond  the  simple  benefit  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  renovated  property,  the  quality 
and  value  of  the  crews'  work  benefits  the 
neighborhood  and  the  entire  community. 
This  Is  not  a  make-work  project;  rather.  It  is 
work  which  the  community  has  recognized 
for  years  as  absolutely  necessary  to  Its  long- 
term  health  and  economy,  but  Is  also  work 
that  the  community  found  no  adequate  way 
of  accomplishing  prior  to  CETA  PSE.  Again, 
as  a  typical  Instance,  a  home  renovated  by  a 
CETA  crew  has  acquisition  and  material 
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costs  of  approximately  $20,000,  but  that 
house  also  has  an  appraised  value  thou- 
sands of  dollars  In  excess  of  those  costs. 
Thus  the  investment  in  the  neighborhood  Is 
substantial  and  positively  impacts  on  all  sur- 
rounding property  values. 

5.  Because  of  the  overwhelming  success  of 
the  three  present  crews,  the  5-year  Plan, 
mentioned  earlier,  had  projected  the  Initi- 
ation of  6  crews.  Rehab  Project  thus  looked 
forward  to  training  some  40  to  45  persons  at 
a  time,  with  a  housing  production  rate  of  30 
houses  per  year.  Lima's  neighborhoods.  Its 
labor  market,  and  Its  general  economic  base 
would  be  profoundly  Influenced  by  these  ac- 
tivities when  carried  out  for  the  full  five 
years.  Thus  the  possible  loss  of  CTETA  PSE 
will  severely  retard  our  efforts  to  both  revi- 
talize Lima's  neighborhoods  and  serve  our 
lower-Income  clients. 

In  summary,  it  is  my  hope  today  that  my 
testimony  will  be  seen  as  illustrative  of 
many  C^'ETA  PSE  programs  throughout  the 
country.  Real  training  and  real  work  are 
being  accomplished  by  these  programs.  This 
Is  not  to  say  that  all  CETA's  PSE  programs 
have  been  worthwhile  or  without  problems. 
Rather,  my  testimony  is  offered  as  evidence 
that  Public  Service  Employment  can  and 
has  worked,  and,  therefore,  that  It  should 
not  be  totally  eliminated. 

Thus,  we  would  appreciate  a  serious  look 
at  both  the  assets  and  fallings  of  CETA  PSE 
before  final  decisions  are  made  with  respect 
to  budget  appropriations. 

Thank  you.* 


NAGASAKI.  AUGUST  9.  1945 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  IfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA'nVBS 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  ex- 
tremely unsettling  article  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times.  It  recounts  the  tragic  experi- 
ences of  Mlchaito  Ichlmaru  when  the 
atom  bomb  was  exploded  In  Nagasaki 
In  1945. 

Mr.  Ichlmaru 's  recollections  bring  us 
firsthand  the  magnitude  of  horror  and 
suffering  caused  by  nuclear  weapons. 
These  experiences  may  well  occur 
again  as  the  administration  lowers  the 
barrier  to  use  of  nu'^lear  weapons  by 
promoting  tactical  n>  clear  weapons- 
each  many  times  the  explosive  power 
of  the  Hiroshima  weapon— neutron 
bombs  and  deprives  our  overseas 
forces  of  a  capability  for  anything  but 
a  nuclear  response. 

I  highly  commend  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Nagasaki,  August  9, 1945 
(By  Mlchaito  Ichlmaru) 

Warrxntoh,  Va.— In  August  1945,  I  was  a 
freshman  at  Nagasaki  Medical  College.  The 
ninth  of  August  was  a  clear,  hot,  beautiful, 
summer  day.  I  left  my  lodging  house,  which 
was  one  and  one  half  miles  from  the  hypo- 
center,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  as  usual,  to 
catch  a  tram  car.  When  I  got  to  the  tram 
stop.  I  found  that  it  had  been  derailed  in  an 
accident.  I  decided  to  return  home.  I  was 
lucky.  I  never  made  it  to  school  that  day. 

At  11  A.M..  I  was  sitting  in  my  room  with 
a  fellow  student  when  I  heard  the  sound  of 
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a  B-29  passing  overhead.  A  few  minutes 
later,  the  air  flashed  a  brilliant  yellow  and 
there  was  a  huge  blast  of  wind. 

We  were  terrified  and  ran  downstairs  to 
the  toUet  to  hide.  Later,  when  I  came  to  my 
senses,  I  noticed  a  hole  had  been  blown  in 
the  roof,  all  the  glass  had  been  shattered, 
and  that  the  glass  had  cut  my  shoulder  and 
I  was  bleeding.  When  I  went  outside,  the 
sky  had  turned  from  blue  to  black  and  the 
black  rain  started  to  fall.  The  stone  walls 
between  the  houses  were  reduced  to  rubble. 

After  a  short  time.  I  tried  to  go  to  my 
medical  school  In  Urakaml,  which  was  500 
meters  from  the  hypocenter.  The  air  dose  of 
radiation  was  more  than  7.000  rads  at  this 
distance  but  I  could  not  complete  my  Jour- 
ney because  there  were  fires  everywhere.  I 
met  many  people  coming  back  from  Ura- 
kaml. Their  clothes  were  In  rags,  and  shreds 
of  skin  hung  from  their  bodies.  They  looked 
like  ghosts  with  vacant  stares.  The  next 
day,  I  was  able  to  enter  Urakaml  on  foot, 
and  all  that  I  knew  had  disappeared.  Only 
the  concrete  and  iron  skeletons  of  the  build- 
ings remained.  There  were  dead  bodies  ev- 
erywhere. On  each  street  comer  we  had 
tubs  of  water  used  for  putting  out  fires  after 
the  air  raids.  In  one  of  these  small  tubs, 
scarcely  large  enough  for  one  person,  was 
the  body  of  a  desperate  man  who  sought 
cool  water. 

There  was  foam  coming  from  his  mouth, 
but  he  was  not  alive.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
sounds  of  crying  women  In  the  destroyed 
fields.  As  I  got  nearer  to  school,  there  were 
black  charred  bodies,  with  the  white  edges 
of  bones  showing  In  the  arms  and  legs.  A 
dead  horse  with  a  bloated  belly  lay  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  Only  the  skeleton  of  the 
medical  hospital  remained  standing.  Be- 
cause the  school  building  was  wood,  it  was 
completely  destroyed.  My  classmates  were 
In  that  building  attending  their  physiology 
lecture.  When  I  arrived  some  were  still 
alive.  They  were  unable  to  move  their 
bodies.  The  strongest  were  so  weak  that 
they  were  slumped  over  on  the  ground.  I 
talked  with  them  and  they  thought  they 
would  be  O.K.,  but  all  of  them  would  even- 
tually die  within  weeks.  I  cannot  forget  the 
way  their  eyes  looked  at  me  and  their  voices 
spoke  to  me  forever.  I  went  up  to  the  small 
hUl  behind  the  medical  school,  where  aU  of 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  lost.  The  green 
mountain  had  changed  to  a  bald  mountain. 
There  were  many  medical  students,  doctors, 
nurses,  and  some  patients  who  escaped  from 
the  school  and  hospital.  They  were  very 
weak  and  wanted  water  badly,  crying  out, 
"Give  me  water,  please."  Their  clothes  were 
In  rags,  bloody  and  dirty.  Their  condition 
was  very  bad.  I  carried  down  several  friends 
of  mine  on  my  t>ack  from  this  hlU.  I  brought 
them  to  their  houses  using  a  cart  hitched  to 
my  bicycle.  All  of  them  died  In  the  next  few 
days.  Some  friends  died  with  high  fever, 
talking  deliriously.  Some  friends  complained 
of  general  malaise  and  bloody  diarrhea, 
caused  by  necrosis  of  the  bowel  mucous 
membrane  by  severe  radiation. 

One  of  my  Jobs  was  to  contact  the  families 
of  the  survivors.  In  all  the  public  schools  I 
visited,  there  were  many  many  survivors 
brought  there  by  the  healthy  people.  It  Is 
impossible  to  describe  the  horrors  I  saw.  I 
heard  many  voices  in  pain,  crying  out,  and 
there  was  a  terrible  stench.  I  remember  it  as 
an  inferno.  AU  of  these  people  also  died 
within  several  weeks. 

One  of  my  friends  who  was  Uvlng  in  the 
same  lodging  houses  cycled  back  from  medi- 
cal school  by  himself  that  day.  He  was  a 
strong   man   doing   Judo.   That   night   he 
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gradually  became  weak  but  he  went  back  to 
his  home  in  the  country  by  himself  the  next 
day.  I  heard  he  died  a  few  weeks  later  I  lost 
many  friends.  So  many  people  died  thai  dis- 
posing of  the  bodies  was  difficult.  We 
burned  the  bodies  of  my  friends  In  a  pile  of 
wood  which  we  gathered,  in  a  small  open 
place.  I  clearly  remember  the  movement  of 
the  bowels  in  the  fire. 

On  Aug.  15,  1945,  I  left  Nagasaki  by  train 
to  return  to  my  home  in  the  country.  There 
were  many  survivors  in  the  same  car.  Even 
now.  I  think  of  the  grief  of  the  parents  of 
my  friends  who  died.  I  cannot  capture  the 
magnitude  of  the  misery  and  horror  I  saw. 
Never  again  should  these  terrible  nudear 
weapons  be  used,  no  matter  what  happens. 
Only  when  mankind  renounces  the  use  of 
these  nuclear  weapons  will  the  souls  of  my 
friends  rest  in  peace.* 


THE  BEST  CREDIT  IN  TOWN: 
YOUR  LIBRARY  CARD 


HON.  MARIO  BlAGa 

or  ITEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  This 
week  of  April  6  marks  the  annual  cele- 
bration of  National  Library  Week.  It  is 
both  appropriate  and  necessary  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues here  some  of  the  many  serv- 
ices which  our  local  public  libraries 
provide  to  their  communities.  Not  only 
are  these  services  varied,  but  more  im- 
portantly they  are  the  best  deal  in 
town  because  they  are  free.  You  need 
only  to  carry  a  library  card  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  use  our  public  libraries.  In  these 
days  of  rising  credit  card  finance 
charges  and  soaring  interest  rates,  it  is 
a  credit  to  our  national  library  system 
that  we  have  been  able  to  continue 
these  services  for  communities  free  of 
charge. 

I  am  proud  to  be  from  the  Empire 
State  of  New  York  which  boasts  one  of 
the  largest  library  systenu  in  the 
world.  In  my  own  city  of  New  York,  we 
are  most  fortunate  to  have  the  New 
York  Public  Library  which  operates 
both  internationally  famous  research 
libraries  and  83  branch  libraries  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  Manhattan,  the 
Bronx,  and  Staten  Island.  The  dramat- 
ic growth  and  expansion  of  our  library 
system  has  been  evident,  since  its 
meager  beginnings  in  1901  with  11 
branches,  to  its  nearly  15,000  pro- 
grams it  operates  for  over  17  million 
users  today. 

As  New  York's  senior  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee which  oversees  our  Federal  library 
programs,  I  have  remained  committed 
to  working  for  adequate  funding  for 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act.  This  act,  first  approved  in  the 
84th  Congress,  has  helped  the  New 
York  Public  Library  provide  servtoes 
such  as  Job  opportunities  informatkm 
centers,  learner's  advisory  centers,  a 
community  information/service  dlrec- 
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tory.  literacy  centers,  children's  media 
centers,  and  a  special  library  for  the 
blind  and  physicaUy  disabled.  I  am 
particularly  impressed  with  the  infor- 
mation services  which  our  libraries 
provide,  for  adults  who  are  seeking  to 
return  to  college  and  other  degree  pro- 
grams. As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1980  and 
author  of  the  provision  that  provides 
for  the  creation  of  student  financial 
aid  data  banks  in  title  I  of  that  legisla- 
tion, it  is  my  hope  that  libraries  will 
continue  to  expand  their  services  in 
these  areas. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  pro- 
vides us  with  a  special  challenge  in 
this  Congress  which  has  been  faced 
with  the  unfortunate  task  of  address- 
ing proposed  reductions  in  Federal  li- 
brary programs.  New  York  City  has 
been  particularly  hard  hit  by  steady 
losses  In  funds  since  1970:  Services 
hours  have  been  cut  by  50  percent, 
over  one-third  of  their  staff— over  350 
full-time  positions— have  been  lost,  re- 
sulting in  many  branch  libraries  elimi- 
nating weekend,  evening,  and  morning 
services  and  opening  for  only  3  or  4 
afternoons  per  week.  Yet,  the  New 
York  Public  Library  continues  its  di- 
verse and  numerous  services,  spending 
far  less  than  other  major  cities  in  com- 
parison: while  New  York  spends  $7.14 
per  capita  for  library  service,  Balti- 
more spends  $11.62,  Washington,  D.C., 
$14.06  and  PhUadelphia  $9.63. 

I  would  like  to  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  close  look  at  the 
public  library  systems  in  their  own 
communities,  if  they  have  not  done  so 
already,  and  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  services  available  and  the  number 
of  people  who  take  advantage  of  their 
services.  Our  public  libraries  have 
become  the  focal  point  for  many  com- 
munities, for  citizens  of  all  ages  and 
they  deserve  our  continued  support.  In 
these  times  of  fiscal  and  budgetary  re- 
straint, let  us  not  be  quick  to  dissolve 
programs  which  have,  for  such  a  small 
investment,  provided  benefits  to  so 
many.* 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  VOICE  OP 
AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxufois 

IH  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Voice  of  America  (VOA),  the  official 
international  broadcasting  station  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  has  to  be  accu- 
rate, fast  moving,  and  informative— 
but.  above  all,  accurate. 

How  did  the  VOA  deal  with  the  con- 
fusing and  dramatic  events  of  Monday, 
March  30,  1981,  when  President 
Reagan  was  a  victim  of  an  assassina- 
tion attempt?  It  would  appear  that  the 
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VOA  did  an  extremely  capable,  profes- 
sional, and  credible  Job  according  to 
one  knowledgeable  observer,  Tom 
EKJwIing  of  the  Washington  Star. 

Once  more  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  our  interna- 
tional broadcasting  stations  are  of  in- 
estimable value  to  our  Image  overseas 
and  to  our  national  security.  Any  mis- 
Judgment  or  sign  of  panic  on  VOA 
would  have  been  interpreted  by  mil- 
lions throughout  the  world  as  repre- 
senting our  Government's  confusion. 
Tom  Dowllng  finds  that  the  staff  of 
VOA  handled  the  tough  job  of  report- 
ing fast-breaking  and  often  contradic- 
tory information  very  professionally. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record, 

"VGA's    Caution    Paid    Dividends    in 

Credibility"    by    Tom    Dowllng.    the 

Washington  Star,  April  2,  1981. 

VGA's  CAnTioH  Paid  Dividcnss  in 

Credibilitt 

"There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  here," 
said  Dan  Rather  late  Monday  afternoon,  his 
voice  momentarily  dropping  out  of  over- 
drive as  it  dawned  on  him  that  CBS  had 
made  a  ghastly  mistake  in  reporting  that 
James  Brady  was  dead.  It  seemed  a  moment 
when  the  magisterial,  calming  figure  of 
Walter  Cronkite  might  have  been  mercifully 
summoned  to  slide  into  the  anchorman's 
seat. 

But  in  reality  the  events  of  Monday  after- 
noon had  a  bureaucratic  dynamic  beyond 
even  Cronklte's  reportorial  powers.  The 
modem  age  lives  in  fear  of  the  vacuum,  and 
bureaucratic  procedure  exists  to  fill  it.  Gov- 
ernment must  be  filled  with  rules  and  regu- 
lations, whether  they  are  necessary  or 
senseless;  air  time  must  be  filled  with  talk, 
whether  It  is  information  or  conjecture.  The 
cardinal  bureaucratic  law  of  television  news 
is  that  error  is  preferable  to  sUence.  Accord- 
ingly. aU  three  networks  went  with  any- 
thing, however  soft,  in  order  to  avoid  saying 
nothing. 

The  federal  bureaucracy  is  also  in  the 
broadcast  news  business,  and  on  Monday  it 
did  a  measurably  better  reporting  job  than 
the  commercial  networks— if,  that  is.  the 
relative  absence  of  misinformation  is  the 
standard  by  which  news  should  be  judged. 

The  Voice  of  America  is  the  government's 
news  outlet,  with  its  estimated  potential 
worldwide  audience  of  300  million  short- 
wave radio  listeners.  The  VGA  was  able  to 
beat  the  networks  simply  by  saying  less  and 
by  tolerating— however  uneasily— vacuums 
in  a  running  news  story.  That  was  possible 
because  the  Voice  marches  to  a  different, 
and  perhaps  sounder,  beat  than  its  commer- 
cial rivals.  As  a  government  news  agency, 
VOA  is  always  suspect  as  a  propaganda 
outlet;  therefore,  its  always  fragile  credibil- 
ity routinely  requires  two  reliable  sources  to 
confirm  a  news  story  before  it  is  aired. 

As  it  happened.  VGA  had  a  possible  world 
scoop  on  the  Reagan  assassination  attempt. 
Gn  Monday.  VGA's  25-year  old  Mallory 
Saleson  was  covering  the  president  alone  for 
the  service.  He  had  been  on  the  job  less 
than  two  weeks. 

"I  was  right  there  for  the  shots,  saw  the 
gtm  flash  and  dropped  to  my  knees."  Sale- 
son  recalled.  "I  thought  I  understood  what 
happened,  so  I  ran  inside  and  found  a  phone 
booth.  As  far  as  I  could  tell  I  was  the  first 
reporter  to  hit  the  booths.  I  got  the  round- 
up editor,  said  I  knew  there  were  three  of 
four  shots  fired  and  I'd  seen  people  on  the 
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ground.  I  said,  'You're  going  to  put  it  out?' 
He  said.  Yes."  " 

Saleson's  call  came  at  3:30  p.m.— which 
meant  that  had  VGA  run  with  its  report  it 
could  have  beaten  ABC  news  by  four  min- 
utes, CBS  by  seven  minutes  and  NBC  by 
eight.  At  2:39— one  minute  after  NBC-VGA 
ran  its  first  shooting  bulletin:  "Shots  rang 
out  near  a  Washington  hotel  a  few  moments 
ago— as  President  Reagan  was  leaving  the 
hotel  to  return  to  the  White  House.  .  .  ." 

"With  our  own  correspondent  on  the  spot, 
we  do  not  require  a  second  source,"  says 
Bemie  Kamenske,  the  head  of  VGA  news. 
"Probably  we  should  have  gone  with  our 
own  people  and  put  out  the  story  immedi- 
ately. But  when  someone  Is  shooting  at  a 
president  you  do  some  hard,  quick  thinking. 
I  remembered  that  when  Kennedy  was  as- 
sassinated, the  BBC  did  not  go  with  his 
death  until  they  heard  it  confirmed  on 
VGA.  They  said  they  knew  we  could  not 
afford  to  be  wrong  on  that  story." 

By  2:48  VGA  was  running  with  what 
would  be  the  basic  initial  assassination  at- 
tempt news  story:  Reagan  had  escaped  un- 
harmed in  his  limousine,  three  men  were 
wounded,  one  of  them  Jim  Brady,  and  the 
assailant  was  in  police  custody.  The  ensuing 
official  line— or  absence  of  one— would  have 
a  more  deleterious  future  impact  on  VGA's 
credibility  than  on  its  network  rivals. 
"When  you  have  to  start  changing  your 
story  about  whether  someone  was  shot,  the 
foreign  audience  finds  it  hard  to  believe 
that  it  was  all  an  accident,"  Kamenske  said. 

And,  no  doubt,  the  news  vacuum  so  ab- 
horred by  networks  was  created  by  the 
White  House.  Happily,  VGA  had  the  Polish 
strike  settlement  going  for  it  to  partially  fill 
the  void.  And  at  2:50  p.m.  its  Thailand  cor- 
respondent scored  a  half-hour  world  beat  on 
the  Indonesian  commando  raid  on  the  hi- 
jacked airliner  in  Bangkok.  "The  networks 
were  on  the  air  with  one  story,  so  they  were 
continuously  forced  to  clutch  at  rumors, 
whereas  we  had  other  stories,"  Mark  Willen, 
VGA's  news  round-up  editor,  said. 

When  all  three  networks  reported  that 
Brady  had  died,  VGA  issued  its  own  death 
bulletin  at  5:17  and  then  carried  the  White 
House  denial  of  the  report  nine  minutes 
later.  Luckily,  such  bizarre  events  as  the  Al- 
exander Haig  press  appearance  were  not 
aired  live— not  out  of  any  particular  tender 
concern  for  Haig's  image,  but  because  his 
jumbled,  quavering  remarks  lacked  short- 
wave broadcast  sound  quality. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  VGA  begran  ten- 
uously to  learn  to  live  with  a  vacuum. 
"They've  got  the  president  walking  into  the 
hospital,"  Kamenske  says.  "Wait  a  second. 
What's  this?  He's  undergoing  open-heart 
surgery?  It  didn't  add  up.  Then  comes  Hink- 
ley.  He's  a  Yale  dropout?  A  DJ?.  an  ex-Nazi? 
The  holes  and  gaps  were  getting  too  big. 
They  commit  you  to  accuracy  here.  Gn  a 
breaking  news  story  it's  like  being  commit- 
ted to  purgatory,  but  there  it  is." 

And  so,  by  keeping  still  about  Reagan's 
premature  trip  to  death's  door  and  other  ex- 
citing errors,  the  government  news  sector 
ended  the  day  with  much  less  egg  on  its 
mike  than  the  networks.  "Gur  one  mistake 
was  Brady."  Saleson  said,  "but  at  least  the 
networks  had  him  dead  a  lot  longer  than  we 
did." 

Perhaps,  in  the  end,  there's  somettiing  to 
be  said  in  behalf  of  a  slow-moving  federal 
bureaucracy  that  would  rather  live  with  a 
vacuum  than  be  wrong.* 
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U.S.  TAX  LIABILITY  FOR 
FOREIGN  TAXPAYERS 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  provide  equal  tax  treatment 
for  investment  Income  earned  by  U.S. 
and  foreign  pension  plans. 

It  is  a  matter  of  longstanding  U.S. 
tax  policy  that  determinations  of  U.S. 
tax  liability  for  foreign  taxpayers 
should  be  based  on  U.S.  standards. 
However,  this  policy  has  not  been  car- 
ried out  in  the  case  of  the  taxation  of 
foreign  pension  plans.  Present  U.S.  tax 
law  exempts  from  U.S.  tax  the  invest- 
ment income  and  gains  of  qualified 
pension  plans  and  similar  retirement 
plans.  On  the  contrary,  the  U.S.  in- 
vestment income  of  foreign  plans  is 
subject  to  U.S.  tax  even  though  the 
foreign  pension  plans  are  generally 
exempt  from  taxes  in  their  home 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  inequity  In  the  tax 
treatment  of  investment  income  be- 
tween U.S.  and  foreign  pension  plans 
not  only  is  against  our  general  tax 
policy  in  dealing  on  the  international 
level  but  prevents  the  United  States 
from  tapping  a  potential  market  for 
additional  capital.  Foreign  pension 
plans  have  shown  an  interest  in  invest- 
ing in  the  United  States  in  order  to  di- 
versify their  investment  portfolios  and 
lessen  their  dependence  on  the  econo- 
my of  their  home  countries.  The  funds 
from  the  foreign  pension  plans  are  a 
source  of  capital  that  should  be  made 
available  to  the  U.S.  economy  and 
their  availability  should  not  be  imped- 
ed by  our  current  tax  laws.  The  funds 
from  foreign  pension  plans  are  usually 
invested  on  a  long-term  basis  and  thus 
would  be  more  stable  than  other  forms 
of  foreign  investment.  Moreover,  such 
foreign  pension  fund  investment  actu- 
ally increases  the  pool  of  capital  in  the 
United  States  rather  than  merely 
shifting  capital  from  one  sector  to  an- 
other as  some  capital  formation  pro- 
posals. This  makes  the  bill  an  unusual 
and  attractive  capital  formation  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal  would 
exempt  from  U.S.  taxation  the  income 
from  investment  in  the  United  States 
by  qualified  foreign  pension  plans. 
The  bill  limits  the  exemption  to  for- 
eign pension  plans  that  qualify  for  fa- 
vorable treatment  under  the  tax  laws 
of  the  country  in  which  they  are  orga- 
nized; that  are  funded  with  assets 
which  are  segregated  from  those  of 
the  employer;  and  that  are  maintained 
primarily  to  provide  retirement  bene- 
fits for  nonresident  employees.  Final- 
ly, the  bill  would  establish  a  frame- 
work of  review  under  which  only  for- 
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elgn  pension  plans  that  are  organized 
in  countries  which  give  the  same  fa- 
vorable tax  treatment  to  investment 
income  of  U.S.  pension  plans  in  that 
coimtry  would  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  the  tax  exemption.  This  reciprocal 
tax  treatment  between  the  United 
States  and  another  nation  would  allow 
U.S.  pension  plans,  if  they  so  desire,  to 
invest  in  opportunities  outside  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would  remove  a 
current  inequity  in  the  tax  treatment 
of  the  United  States  and  foreign  pen- 
sion plans,  carry  out  the  current  tax 
policy  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
foreign  taxpayers,  and  allow  the 
United  States  to  tap  a  new  source  of 
capital  that  can  help  to  stabilize  our 
economy  on  a  long-range  basis.  More- 
over, because  foreign  pension  plans 
have  not  generally  been  investing  in 
the  United  States  because  of  the  cur- 
rent tax  disincentives  or  have  been 
structuring  their  investments  so  as  to 
minimize  U.S.  tax,  the  proposal  would 
have  little  or  no  revenue  loss. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.9 


TUITION  TAX  CREDIT 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  hope  that  the  97th  Con- 
gress will  consider  and  pass  legislation 
providing  for  tuition  tax  credits  for 
education. 

This  legislation  would  strengthen 
and  improve  education  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  not  hurt  public 
schools.  It  would  help  private  schools 
which  are  facing  growing  financial 
burdens.  Students  would  be  the  main 
beneficiaries  of  this  educational 
reform.  The  most  important  develop- 
ment which  will  flow  from  tuition  tax 
credit  legislation  will  be  to  encourage 
freedom  of  choice  and  diversity  in  our 
educational  system. 

On  March  12,  1981.  Frank  Scott,  the 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
radio  station  WRC,  delivered  an  edito- 
rial which  makes  an  effective  case  for 
tuition  tax  credit  legislation.  I  enter 
the  editorial  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  read  it. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Alvord.  Tuition  tax  credits  are  back  In 
the  news,  and  WRC's  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager,  Prank  Scott,  has  an  edi- 
torial comment.  Frank  •  *  •  is  it  a  good  idea 
to  let  parents  take  the  cost  of  private 
schools  off  their  taxes? 

Scott.  Yes,  Ken,  we  think  so. 

Private  schools  have  been  around  for  a 
long  time  •  •  *  longer  tiian  public  schools. 
Private  schools  come  in  all  sizes  and  shapes 
*  *  *  from  the  well-known,  and  notoriously 
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elite  prep  schools,  to  the  far  more  numerous 
neighborhood  parochial  schools  and  the 
fundamentalist  Christian  "academies"  that 
are  often  accused  of  foetering  racial  discrim- 
ination under  the  guise  of  education. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  free  choice  and 
competition.  Private  schools  now  attract  the 
rich,  those  willing  to  make  a  significant  fi- 
nancial sacrifice,  and  those  lucky  enough  to 
win  some  form  of  financial  aid. 

Meanwhile,  the  free  public  schools  are 
going  downhill  fast  •  •  •  especially  In  the 
big  cities. 

The  public  education  lobby  suggests  that 
any  form  of  governmental  aid  to  private 
education  •  •  •  even  one  as  benign  as  a  tu- 
ition tax  credit,  would  spell  the  end  of 
pubUc  education  as  we  know  it. 

That  may  well  be  true.  But  we  think  the 
blame  is  being  misplaced.  Public  education 
isn't  being  ruined  by  private  schools.  Private 
schools  attract  the  very  people  who  might 
otherwise  support  public  education  •  •  •  if 
it  were  not  so  demonstrably  Ineffective. 

Private  education  is  not  enjoying  a  renais- 
sance because  of  elitism  or  race  prejudice. 
Private  education  is  growing  in  popularity 
because  public  education  is  falling  apart. 

Federal  interference,  collapsing  discipline, 
and  teachers  more  interested  In  short  hours 
and  big  paychecks  than  the  children  they 
are  shaping  are  the  real  reasons  for  the 
public  education  crisis  in  this  country. 

Private  schools  •  •  •  to  the  extent  that 
their  limited  budgeU  permit  •  •  •  are  filling 
the  gap. 

The  tuition  tax  credit  proposal  would  not 
only  help  many  excellent  private  schools  do 
an  even  better  job.  it  would  also  open  up  the 
advantages  of  private  education  to  studenU 
who  simply  cant  afford  it  now. 

Public  education  is  a  monopoly.  For  most 
parents  it's  a  case  of  "if  you  don't  like  it 
•  •  •  tough. "  Middle  and  lower  income  par- 
ents can't  afford  to  send  their  kids  any- 
where but  public  schooL  So  their  kids  all 
too  often  graduate  from  high  school  as 
functional  illiterates. 

If  tuition  tax  credits  help  close  down  that 
sort  of  public  school,  we  say  "great."  Good 
old  American  competition  wiU  do  nothing 
but  improve  the  overall  state  of  education. 
And  that,  after  all.  is  the  point. 

The  purpose  of  a  school  is  education  •  •  • 
not  the  enrichment  of  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators. 

Private  schools  may  be  small  and  poor, 
but  they  generally  produce  weU-educated 
children  •  •  •  without  bloated  paychecks, 
stifling  bureaucracy,  teacher  sick  outs,  or 
drugs  and  violence  in  the  rest  rooms. 

We  think  the  time  is  at  hand  to  let  par- 
ents have  a  choice  between  a  public  school 
system  that  obviously  doesn't  work  and  pri- 
vate schools  that  might. 

Alvord.— That's  the  opinion  of  WRC 
Management.  RcpUes  by  qualified  repre- 
sentatives of  opposing  viewpoints  are  wel- 
come.* 


THE  FUTURE  OF  SYNFUELS? 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  U 

OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPSESEIfTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  96th  Congress  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved legislation  to  establish  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  momen- 
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turn  was  b'Ult  to  make  the  United 
States  independent  from  foreign  pe- 
troleum sources.  Many  of  us  in  this 
body  are  extremely  concerned  with 
the  administration's  proposal  to 
reduce,  and  or  eliminate,  Government 
involvement  in  the  development  of 
this  industry. 

The  Huntington  Herald  Dispatch, 
the  newspaper  of  the  largest  city  in 
West  Virginia,  published  an  editorial 
on  March  29,  that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  at  this  time. 
I  believe  it  sums  up  the  concerns  of  all 
of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  future 
of  synthetic  fuels. 

WrrHOUT  Push  Now.  SvwruKLS  Woh't  Gkt 
Orr  E>iLAwnfG  Board 

The  Reagan  administration  has  proposed 
that  the  federal  government  all  but  get  out 
of  the  effort  to  develop  synthetic  fuels. 

We  view  that  proposal  as  nothing  short  of 
tragic. 

Here's  why: 

It's  going  to  take  time— many  years— to 
experiment  with,  design  and  develop  syn- 
thetic fuel  processes  and  facilities. 

Various  companies  (Including,  here  in  our 
own  Tri-State  Area,  Ashland  OU)  are  cur- 
rently engaged.  In  partnership  with  Uncle 
Sam.  in  researching  and  testing  a  number  of 
different  methods  to  produce  synthetic  oU 
and  gas  from  coal  and  to  extract  oil  from 
shale  for  processing  into  gasoline,  heating 
oU  and  other  petroleum  products. 

Several  coal  liquefaction  and  gasification 
demonstration  plants  could  be  operating 
within  the  next  three  to  four  years.  If  these 
plants  prove  that  synthetic  fuels  from  coal 
can  be  produced  in  an  economically  (and  en- 
vironmentally sound)  way.  then  larger,  com- 
merical-sized  faculties  will  be  constructed. 
But  that  would  take  several  additional 
years. 

A  number  of  published  studies,  by  both 
the  government  and  private  Industry,  esti- 
mate that  production  of  synthetic  fuels 
could  total  at  least  1  million  barrels  a  day 
by  1990. 

But  unless  synthetic  fuel  experimentation 
and  commercialization  moves  forward  now. 
the  projected  snyfuel  plants  will  remain  on 
the  drawing  board  and  that  ambitious  1990 
production  target  won't  be  met. 

Coal  constitutes  this  nation's  largest 
energy  resource.  Recoverable  coal  reserves 
In  this  cotintry  are  said  to  be  more  than 
three  times  greater  than  our  recoverable  re- 
serves of  oil  and  natural  gas. 

We,  like  many  others  concerned  about  the 
nation's  energy  woes,  are  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  the  best  means  of  reducing  our 
nation's  heavy  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
rests  in  moving  forward  with  the  effort  to 
convert  this  treasure  trove  of  coal  into  syn- 
thetic fuel. 

And  we  utterly  fail  to  imderstand  the 
Reagan  administration's  unwillingness  to 
assign  that  task  the  urgent  priority  it  so 
clearly  merits.* 


THE  CETA  CUTS  DONT  MAKE 
SENSE 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAiaroRJtiA 

IH  THX  HOUSE  OT  RXPRXSEHTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  Apnl  7.  1981 
•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Record.  I  include  the  following  news 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  on  April  6.  1981. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Apr.  6, 

1981} 

The  CETA  Cuts  E>oit't  Make  Sense 

(By  Irvin  D.  Rutman) 

Most  Philadelphlans.  I'd  be  willing  to 
wager,  received  the  recent  news  that  the 
federal  government  was  making  major  cut- 
backs In  the  city's  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment Training  Act  (CETA)  program  with  re- 
actions ranging  from  "so  what?"  to  "that's  a 
good  idea." 

The  news  reports  were  rather  routine  In 
nature.  They  stated  that  the  new  admln- 
stration  in  Washington  had  decided  to  cut 
back  the  appropriation  previously  awarded 
our  city  to  subsidise  CETA  positions  in 
public  service  agencies.  This  decision,  the 
reports  noted,  would  return  some  $36  mil- 
lion to  the  federal  government. 

On  the  face  of  it.  It  seemed  fine.  Who 
would  quarrel  with  a  $26  million  saving  in 
federal  spending,  or  with  the  goal  of  reduc- 
ing governmental  programs  and  costs? 

And,  there  was  a  second  part  to  the  an- 
nouncements. The  cutback  would  cause 
some  1,900  Philadelphia  public  service  em- 
ployees—mostly black  and  disadvantaged, 
and  including  veterans  and  persons  with 
physical  and  emotlontU  handicaps— to  lose 
their  Jobs  almost  immediately:  another 
1,400  workers  would  be  dismissed  by  the  end 
of  the  summer.  But  even  this  news,  I  would 
suspect,  caused  relatively  little  concern 
among  persons  not  directly  involved  or  fa- 
miliar with  the  CETA  program. 

However,  for  a  sizeable  number  of  non- 
profit organizations  in  the  city— health  care 
agencies,  senior  citizen  centers,  day  care 
centers,  crime  prevention  programs— these 
past  few  weeks  have  been  agonizing.  I  base 
this  on  my  experience  as  a  front-row  observ- 
er of  the  events  that  struck  so  quickly  and 
unexpectedly  throughout  our  city. 

For  more  than  three  years.  Horizon  House 
Institute  for  Research  and  Development,  a 
German  town -based,  nonprofit  human  serv- 
ices planning  agency,  has  worked  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Philadelphia  CETA 
program  to  provide  skiU  training,  work  ex- 
perience and  job  placement  to  CETA  enroU- 
ees.  During  this  period,  we  have  trained  and 
supervised  56  men  and  women  in  a  wide  va- 
riety of  professional,  semi  professional  and 
clerical  fields:  survey  supervisors,  data  proc- 
essing supervisors,  survey  interviewers,  re- 
search and  library  assistants,  human  serv- 
ices trainers,  computerized  data-entry  tech- 
nicians, assistant  bookkeepers  and  recep- 
tionists. 

Our  most  recent  project,  which  utilized 
the  skills  of  21  CETA  workers,  consisted  of  a 
c»mprehensive  community  survey  measur- 
ing Philadelphlans'  attitudes  toward  both 
the  mentally  disabled  and  the  various  types 
of  programs  that  provide  mental  health 
care  to  them.  Our  trainees  worked  hard,  and 
the  project  was  in  full  swing  as  recently  as  a 
month  ago,  when  we  were  informed  of  the 
budget  cuts.  At  that  point,  our  CETA  staff 
had  conducted  some  1.500  face-to-face  inter- 
views, were  organizing,  coding  and  entering 
the  collected  data  into  the  computer,  and 
were  helping  In  the  analysis  of  the  findings. 

Now,  however,  work  on  this  project  has  all 
but  stopped,  and  the  final  results— which 
would  have  contributed  to  more  effective 
administration  of  mental  health  care  in 
Philadelphia  and  throughout  the  nation- 
may  never  be  realized. 

But  our  concern  goes  far  beyond  the 
Impact  of  the  budget  cuts  on  our  own  re- 
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search  study.  Over  the  years,  we  have  seen 
our  CETA  staff  acquire  marketable  skills, 
gain  in  confidence  and  Improve  in  self- 
esteem  as  they  progressed  through  their 
training.  Some  of  the  transformations  were 
quite  dramatic:  individuals  who  hadn't 
worked  for  months  (sometimes  years)  and 
were  becoming  resigned  to  welfare-roll  de- 
pendency, began  to  demonstrate  new-found 
motivation.  Job  effectiveness  and  self  re- 
spect. 

Did  all  our  CETA  trainees  exhibit  such 
transformation?  No,  not  all.  But  over  our  3.5 
years  of  experience  with  the  trainees,  about 
two-thirds  advanced  from  CETA-supported 
positions  within  our  organization  to  regular 
Jobs  in  business  and  industry. 

The  emphasis  here  Is  on  regular  Jobs— 
work  that  is  meaningful,  provides  decent 
wages,  carries  no  stigma.  And,  of  course,  our 
trainees,  while  on  CETA  and  later  as  regu- 
lar Job  holders,  paid  federal,  state  and  city 
taxes,  contributed  to  the  Social  Security 
f»ind  and  removed  themselves  from  welfare 
roUs  and  related  forms  of  public  support. 

Horizon  House  Institute  is  one  of  some 
150  nonprofit  organizations  affected  by  the 
sudden  elimination  of  this  CETA  program. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  their  experi- 
ences with  CETA  trainees  are  significantly 
different  from  our  own.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
other  organizations  reported  even  higher 
competitive  Job  placement  rates  than  those 
we  achieved. 

But  what  about  the  (26  mUlion  saving— 
isn't  that  stUl  important?  The  sad  and  ironic 
fact  is  that  these  advertised  savings  dwindle 
away  quickly,  when  other  economic  realities 
are  taken  Into  account. 

Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  3,300  whose 
Jobs  are  being  eliminated  wiU  be  unable  to 
find  new  ones  for  months,  even  years.  Those 
eligible  will  have  to  turn  to  unemployment 
comtjensation.  Some  served  by  CETA  wlU 
return  to  Supplemental  Security  Income  or 
federal  disability  Insurance.  Many  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  rely  on  welfare  support. 
They  will  require  additional  assistance  from 
Medicaid,  food  stamps,  housing  subsidies 
and  other  tax-supported  "safety  net"  pro- 
grams. Their  own  payment  of  taxes  will,  of 
course,  cease.  And  their  purchasing  power 
will  decline  sharply. 

Performing  the  simple  arithmetic  associ- 
ated with  these  consequences  makes  it  clear 
that  the  net  savings  of  tax  dollars  realized 
by  closing  the  CETA  program  wiU  amount 
to  only  a  fraction  of  the  announced  $26  mil- 
lion. The  greater  loss  will  be  realized  in 
human  costs,  and  wUl  be  felt  not  only  by 
the  trainees  themselves,  but  also  through 
the  cessation  of  the  work  they  were  doing, 
much  of  which  held  the  promise  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  us  all.* 


UNIVERSITY  OP  TEXAS  SWIM 
TEAMS  WIN  WOMEN'S  AND 
MEN'S  NATIONAL  TITLES 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Texas  is 
known  as  a  State  where  football  fervor 
pervades  and  the  lack  of  water  some- 
times invades.  But  aquatic  sports  are 
front  and  center  these  days  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  The 
Texas   Longhoms   recently   won   the 
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men's  and  women's  national  swimming 
championships— a  clean  sweep.  The 
men's  team  captured  its  first  NCAA 
men's  swimming  and  diving  champion- 
ship, Just  a  week  after  the  Texas 
women  won  their  first  AIAW  swim 
title  In  South  Carolina. 

It  Is  unusual  indeed  for  a  single  uni- 
versity to  take  the  men's  and  women's 
title.  The  only  other  school  to  hit  a 
double  like  this  was  Stanford  in  1978. 
and  that  was  in  tennis. 

The  men's  title  represented  a  culmi- 
nation of  firsts:  Texas'  first  NCAA 
title  since  1975,  the  first  time  since 
1969  that  the  home  team  won  the  na- 
tional swim  title  and  the  first  time 
since  1977  that  Swimming  World  mag- 
azine's preseason  No.  1  pick  fulfilled 
expectations. 

"The  women's  swim  team  has  come 
from  nothing  in  5  years  to  bring  the 
University  of  Texas  the  first  women's 
national  championship  of  any  kind. 

Men's  swimming  at  the  University  of 
Texas  has  been  gaining  over  the  years. 
Back  in  the  early  1930's.  the  first  swim 
coach  was  C.  J.  "Shorty"  Alderson,  a 
spirited  dynamo  in  the  tradition  of  a 
Knute  Rockne.  He  and  Ted  Belmont 
started  the  swim  program  in  1932.  We 
also  recall  PE  instructor  Ed  Barlow, 
who  was  the  unofficial  swim  coach  for 
some  20  years. 

After  Alderson  and  Belmont,  we  re- 
ceived the  excellent  services  of  Bob 
Bollinger  and  then  Tex  Robertson. 
Tex  has  been  the  most  loyal  and  dedi- 
cated swim  coach,  enthusiast,  and  sup- 
porter of  all  our  alumni.  He  brought 
the  first  AU  Americans  to  Texas,  men 
such  as  Adolph  Kiefer  and  the  late  be- 
loved Olympic  swimmer,  Hondo 
Crouch. 

Coach  Hank  Chapman  carried  on  in 
fine  style  for  some  10  years  and 
brought  the  school  into  national 
prominence.  The  University  of  Texas' 
more  regular  participation  in  national 
swim  programs  reaUy  began  under  Pat 
Patterson  who  for  8  years  molded  the 
character  and  direction  of  our  teams. 

With  the  completion  of  our  new 
swim  center,  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  hiring  of  coach  Eddie 
Reese,  the  University  of  Texas  is  on  its 
way.  In  28  short  years,  we  have 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  national  suc- 
cess, much  to  the  credit  of  Eddie 
Reese. 

The  women  gained  their  national 
prominence  even  faster  than  the  men. 
As  I  said  earlier,  the  women's  program 
has  been  around  for  only  5  years. 
Coach  Paul  Bergen  was  hired  3  years 
ago,  the  same  time  Eddie  Reese  came 
on  board.  In  coach  Bergen's  first  year, 
the  team  placed  No.  18  in  the  country. 
Last  year,  the  women  moved  to  No.  2 
and  then  took  the  championship  this 
year.  Quite  an  accomplishment  for  the 
whole  women's  athletic  department. 

So  we  salute  the  men  and  women 
swimmers  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
along  with  their  coaches,  as  they  bask 
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in    the    well-deserved    national    lime- 
Ught« 


THE        REAGAN        ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S REVOLUTION 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  No- 
vember, President  Reagan  was  swept 
into  office  on  the  slogan  "America's 
New  Beginning"  which  essentially  was 
a  promise  of  change.  We  have  heard 
many  editorial  comments  about  the 
defeat  of  former  President  Carter  and 
the  reason  why  President  Reagan  was 
so  appealing  to  the  American  elector- 
ate. Even  though  less  than  half  of  the 
registered  voters  bothered  to  vote  on 
November  4,  the  President  claimed  to 
have  a  mandate  from  the  people  for 
change. 

He  said  then  and  the  media  carried 
stories  about  how  the  American  people 
were  tired  of  inflation  and  our  per- 
ceived sagging  image  abroad.  Ronald 
Reagan  was  billed  as  the  man  to 
change  this.  His  appeal  to  make  Amer- 
ica strong  again  seemingly  transcend- 
ed various  groups  such  as  blue  collar 
workers,  senior  citizens,  and  others  as 
well  as  the  traditional  Republican 
voters. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker  I  suppose  you 
could  sum  It  aU  up  by  saying  that  the 
American  people  who  voted  for 
Ronald  Reagan  voted  for  a  change. 
But,  I  ask  you,  is  what  they  are  get- 
ting under  the  guise  of  an  austere 
budget  and  drastic  public  policy  shifts 
what  they  voted  for? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  many  of 
them  would  say  "no"  to  that  question. 
While  I  admit  many  Americans  are 
prodefense  and  anti-inflation,  com- 
paratively speaking,  many  are  not  fun- 
damentally opposed  to  human  needs 
programs,  especially  those  which  serve 
the  elderly  and  the  needy.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  substantial  percentage  of 
Americans  will  benefit  from  one  of 
these  programs  In  their  lifetime. 
Therefore,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
many  of  the  people  who  voted  for 
President  Reagan  were  not  deliberate- 
ly voting  against  these  programs. 

But  this  is  what  they  are  getting. 
The  President  through  his  dispropor- 
tionate and  unfair  cuts  to  programs 
which  aid  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
and  unrelenting  rhetoric  about  the 
truly  needy  places  these  people  in  an 
eternal  second-class  citizenship.  It  por- 
tends that  the  poor's  quest  for  a  just 
piece  of  the  American  dream  through 
assistance  from  the  Government  is  un- 
realistic and  unnatural.  Finally,  the 
Reagan  administration  appears  to  be 
blaming  the  poor  for  their  own  pover- 
ty and  places  them  in  the  position  of 
individuals  who  have  taken  the  Gov- 
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emment  through  their  participation 
in  social  programs  for  a  ride. 

Cuts  in  welfare,  food  stamp  allot- 
ments, and  the  termination  of  many 
services  which  are  entitlements— all 
weighted  against  an  Increase  in  the 
military  budget— illustrates  a  Govern- 
ment which  has  lost  its  heart  and  alle- 
giance to  the  people  it  serves.  For 
many  of  those  individuals  who  voted 
for  President  Reagan,  the  change  and 
new  beginning  they  voted  for  has 
become  a  frightening  revolution  that 
many  did  not  envision. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  an 
article  in  the  Record,  written  by  Mr. 
Richard  Cohen,  for  the  March  15 
Washington  Post,  about  what  many 
Republican  voters  wanted  versus  what 
they  are  getting  from  President 
Reagan. 

Voters  Wahtet  a  Chamck,  Not  a 

REVOLimOH 

Excuse  me  and  pardon  me.  but  I  have 
something  to  ask  you.  Did  you  vote  for  this? 

Did  you  vote  to  reduce  food  stamps,  make 
It  rougher  on  poor  people  and  even  get  rid 
of  the  108-year-old  National  Aquarium? 

Did  you,  when  you  voted  for  Ronald 
Reagan,  have  in  mind  making  a  big  to-do 
about  El  Salavdor.  and  did  you  think  that 
we  had  to  dump  a  whole  ton  of  money  Into 
the  Defense  Department  so  that  we  will 
spend  $55  million  on  military  bands  but 
nothing  for  legal  services  for  the  poor? 

Did  you  vote  for  block  grants  to  the  states 
so  that  they  could  do  with  federal  money 
(not  state  money)  pretty  much  what  they 
want?  Was  it  your  intention  when  you  went 
Into  the  voting  booth  to  eliminate  the  tiny 
national  water  project  that  costs  $1.5  mil- 
lion a  year,  which  helps  local  governments 
with  their  water  and  sewer  problems?  How 
about  National  Public  Radio?  Did  you  think 
you  were  voting  on  it? 

I  don't  think  most  people  voted  for  this. 
They  sure  didn't  vote  for  Jimmy  Carter, 
either,  but  what  they  voted  for  was  a 
change— not  a  revolution.  They  voted  for  a 
bit  more  backbone  in  our  foreign  policy  and 
maybe  a  little  toughness  In  the  budgeting 
process.  They  wanted  someone  to  get  hold 
of  the  economy  and  do  something  about  in- 
flation, and  if  that  meant  making  some 
hard  decisions,  that  was  fine  with  them.  But 
they  did  not  vote  against  poor  people  and 
they  did  not  vote  to  repeal  the  lessons  we 
learned  in  blood  in  Vietnam. 

After  all.  for  all  the  talk  about  a  Reagan 
landslide,  he  won  with  only  51.6  percent  of 
the  vote— hardly  the  groundswell  it  is  now 
made  out  to  have  been.  If  there  was  a  state- 
ment in  those  results  it  was  that  Charter  kat. 
not  that  Reagan  won— certainly  not  that  be 
won  big  and  certainly  not  that  he  won  with 
a  mandate  to  fundamentally  change  the  re- 
lationship of  the  government  to  the  people. 
What  was  expected  was  some  minor 
changes,  some  tinkering,  less  liberaUan. 
maybe,  but  not  a  crash  course  in  couaeiia- 
tism.  You  knew  with  Reagan  that  there 
would  be  less  government,  but  not,  I  think, 
less  heart. 

But  the  decision  to  end  federal  funding  of 
legal  services  for  the  poor  is  not  a  budget 
decision.  It  is  a  policy  decision.  Sure,  legal 
services  cost  money.  (So  does  trial  by  Jury.) 
It  cost,  in  fact,  $300  million  a  year,  and 
while  that's  not  peanuts,  it  is  not  what  is 
known  in  Washington  as  Big  Bucks.  Money. 
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though,  ts  not  the  Issue.  You  don't  scrimp 
on  basic  rights.  You  don't  tell  one  segment 
of  society  that  the  government  c&nnot 
■iford  to  protect  its  rights.  You  don't  tell 
poor  people  th*t,  because  of  poverty,  they 
hsve  less  rights  than  other  citizens,  that 
somehow  they  are  less  of  a  citizen  and  less 
of  a  person. 

That's  not  economics.  That's  not  budget- 
ary. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  monetarism 
or  supply-side  theory  or  even  this  compul- 
sive need  to  balance  the  budget.  Eliminating 
legal  services,  insisting  on  work  for  welfare 
and  cutting  welfare  itseU  Is  neither  new  nor 
rooted  in  economics.  It  is  as  old  as  holding 
the  poor,  all  the  poor,  accountable  for  their 
own  poverty,  for  seeing  them  as  somehow 
having  chosen  to  be  poor,  to  live  off  the  gov- 
ernment, to  bum.  to  be  parasites.  It  is  a 
demon  theory  of  the  poor— evil  that  must  be 
punished.  It  seems  that  being  poor  is  never 
punishment  enough. 

These  were  not  the  sorts  of  issues  that 
were  before  us  in  the  election.  For  that,  the 
press  must  take  some  blame.  In  two  highly 
touted  debates,  one  with  John  Anderson, 
the  other  with  Jimmy  Carter,  Ronald 
Reagan  was  not  asked  a  single  question 
about  either  legal  services  or  food  stamps 
or.  In  specifics,  how  he  was  going  to  reduce 
the  welfare  burden.  Always,  the  assumption 
seemed  to  be  that  Reagan  accepted  the 
premise  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  era  of 
social  legislation  that  followed,  and  that  the 
differences  with  Carter  were  only  of  shad- 
ing, emphasis— a  dollar  here,  a  dollar  there. 
Even  when  the  press  got  specific.  Reagan  re- 
sponded with  bromides  and  anecdotes. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  people  who  saw 
through  that,  who  knew  aU  along  what 
Ronald  Reagan  intended,  then  the  morning 
papers  must  bring  good  news  indeed.  But 
for  a  whole  lot  of  us.  we  pick  it  up.  scan  the 
headlines,  scratch  our  heads  and  ask.  "Did 
you  vote  for  this?"  The  answer  is  no.  But 
the  question  no  longer  matters.* 


EDUCATORS  REBUTT  REAGAN'S 
WANT  AD  JOB  AVAILABILITY 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAJLIPOIIHLA 
I«  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKFRESEirrATrVES 

Txiesday.  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  the  want  ads  have  been  used  as 
proof  that  job  seekers  are  not  serious 
about  wanting  to  work  for  if  they 
really  did,  how  could  so  many  unfilled 
jobs  be  vacant?  Such  simplistic  de- 
scription of  the  complex  labor  market 
was  the  basis  on  which  President 
Reagan  recently  justified  his  budget 
cuts  of  job  training. 

As  officials  of  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association  pointed  out,  it  \s 
precisely  the  kind  of  skUl  training 
being  eliminated  by  the  President's 
budget  cuts  that  would  help  to  make 
the  want  ads  what  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive thinks  they  are. 

The  following  news  story  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times.   March   22. 
1981.  is  a  case  in  point: 
Educatoks,  RKBTrrnifG  Rxagam.  On^>sx  Cut 
m  PuifDs  FOR  Job  Traikiiig 

WASHncToif.  Bfarch  21.— President  Rea- 
gan's suggestion  that  many  people  who  are 
unemployed  are  ignoring  available  jobs  has 
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been  challenged  by  officials  of  the  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association,  an  organization 
of  teachers  and  sulmlnistrators  of  vocational 
education. 

Dr.  Oene  Bottoms,  executive  director  of 
the  group,  told  a  Senate  subcommittee  on 
education,  "Jobs  are  available.  But  they 
aren't  being  filled  because  the  people  seek- 
ing employment  do  not  have  the  skills  to 
quaUfy  for  these  Jobs." 

In  a  White  House  meeting  on  Monday 
with  women  in  Congress,  the  President 
noted  that  the  Sunday  issue  of  The  New 
York  Times  had  carried  45  V4  pages  of  help- 
wanted  advertisements  and  The  Washing- 
ton Post  the  same  day  had  33  v^  pages  of  Job 
openings  covering  a  broad  range  of  skills. 

"How  does  a  person  In  any  one  of  those 
skills  justify  calling  themselves  unemployed 
when  there's  a  fellow  spending  money  ad- 
vertising and  saying,  I've  got  a  job.  Come 
fill  my  Job,'"  the  President  said. 

Dr.  Bottoms  said  that  an  analysis  of  The 
Washington  Post  help-wanted  advertise- 
ments last  Sunday  showed  that  85  percent 
of  the  Jobs  advertised  required  "a  high  level 
of  skills  training." 

Among  the  Jobs  advertised  were  openings 
for  engineers,  legal  secretaries,  medical 
technicians  and  therapists,  computer  pro- 
grammers and  operators.  bookkee[>ers.  ac- 
countants, draftsmen,  teachers,  mechanics, 
electricians  and  typists. 

Dr.  Bottoms  mentioned  the  President's  re- 
marks and  the  subsequent  analysis  of  job 
openings  In  urging  Congress  to  reject  the 
Administration's  proposed  reductions  in 
Federal  funds  for  vocational  education. 

The  Administration  seeks  a  reduction  of 
25  percent  In  funds  for  vocational  education 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  a  cut  exceeding 
$100  mlUlon.  It  has  further  proposed  a  20 
percent  reduction,  totaling  about  $200  mil- 
lion, for  the  fiscal  year  1982.  starting  next 
Oct.  I. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

or  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
May  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  provide  that  the  value  of 
meals  furnished  by  employers  to  em- 
ployees which  is  excluded  from  income 
shall  not  be  subject  to  employment 
taxes.  I  am  again  introducing  this  leg- 
islation to  resolve  a  tax  liability  ques- 
tion and  establish  a  clear  understand- 
ing  for  employers,  employees  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  of  tax  expo- 
sure for  the  payment  of  employment 
taxes  related  to  meals  fiuniished  to 
employees. 

On  April  18.  1979.  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  handed  down  a  decision  of 
major  importance  to  the  restaurant 
and  hotel  industries.  The  action.  Hotel 
Conquistador  versus  the  United 
States,  was  decided  in  favor  of  Hotel 
Conquistador  in  which  the  court  held 
that  essentially,  since  the  value  of 
meals  provided  under  section  119  is 
not  deemed  income  to  employees,  it 
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should  not  be  considered  wages  or  re- 
muneration for  employment  for  social 
security  and  Federal  unemployment 
tax  purposes.  Previously,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  had  maintained  that, 
notwithstanding  the  income  exclusion 
provision  for  the  value  of  meals,  the 
value  was  subject  to  employment 
taxes.  Responding  to  the  lower  court's 
decision,  the  Government  appealed 
the  matter  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
In  November  1979  and  on  January  14, 
1980.  the  Supreme  Court  denied  cer- 
tiorari. 

On  January  28,  1980,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  aimounced  that  It 
'will  not  follow  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  in  the  Hotel  Con- 
quistador case,  and  employers  must 
continue  to  treat  the  value  of  such 
free  meals  furnished  to  their  employ- 
ees as  wages  under  section  3121(i.)  and 
3306(b)  of  the  Code." 

The  position  taken  by  Internal  :.^ev- 
enue  leaves  thousands  of  employers 
across  our  country  in  a  quandary.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  have  the  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  with  na- 
tional jurisdiction  and  the  denial  of 
certiorari  by  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
specting the  Government's  appeal 
from  that  decision.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  not  acquiesced  in  this  decision  and 
publicly  announced  its  guidelines.  The 
Court  decisions  received  widespread 
publicity  consequently  motivating  em- 
ployees to  question  the  right  of  their 
employers  to  continue  to  withhold 
social  security  taxes  on  the  value  of 
meals  provided  them.  Under  this  cur- 
rent situation,  employers  who  pay  the 
tax  and  then  seek  a  refimd  are  placed 
in  a  perplexing  position.  In  order  to 
file  a  claim  to  recover  taxes  paid  in 
previous  years,  the  employer  must 
also,  naturally,  protect  the  rights  of 
his  employees.  Consequently,  he  must 
retrace  his  steps  and  calculate  on  an 
individual-by-indlvidual  basis  the 
amount  of  social  security  taxes  with- 
held and  also  receive  the  permission  of 
his  present  or  former  employees  to 
seek  this  refimd.  This  process  In  itself 
can  present  an  administrative  burden 
of  considerable  magnitude. 

The  likely  result  of  this  procedure  is 
extensive  litigation.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  while  larger  employers 
are  in  an  economic  position  to  litigate 
the  issue  as  the  refimds  sought  may  be 
quite  substantial  and  the  cost  of  litiga- 
tion acceptable,  smaller  employers, 
whose  refimds  may  be  significant, 
however,  may  find  that  the  legal  ex- 
penses associated  with  litigation  far 
exceed  the  amount  of  money  to  be  re- 
covered. Hence,  the  small  businessman 
cannot  justify  the  costs  associated 
with  such  an  action,  and  he  is  clearly 
disadvantaged.  It  is  unfair  for  our  tax 
laws  to  be  applied  in  this  manner  and 
wrong  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
leave  this  situation  unresolved. 
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The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
clarify  the  law  and  remove  any  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  section  119  for  all 
employers,  employees,  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.* 


HONORS  FOR  A  DISTINGUISHED 
LONG  ISLANDER 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

OF  mrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Arnold  B.  Hedlund  retired,  recently, 
the  village  of  Lloyd  Hafbor  on  Long 
Island  honored  his  years  of  service  by 
proclaiming  March  8,  1981,  "Arnold 
Hedlund  Day."  There  are  many  good 
reasons  for  paying  tribute  to  this  out- 
standing resident  of  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Hedlund  joined  the  Lloyd 
Harbor  Highway  Department  in  1937. 
He  became  highway  superintendent  in 
1958  and  served  his  community  with 
distinction  for  43  years. 

Mr.  Hedlund's  expertise  and  effort 
helped  to  beautify  and  enhance  the 
village  environment  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  recycling  program 
and  extensive  service  to  the  conserva- 
tion board,  the  Three  Harbors  Garden 
Club,  and  the  village  park. 

During  his  over  40  years  of  service, 
Mr.  Hedlund  earned  the  respect  and 
affection  of  all  by  consistently  doing 
more  than  was  asked  of  him,  readily 
volunteering  the  services  of  his  staff 
and  himself,  and  improving  the  village 
while,  significantly,  saving  the  taxpay- 
er's money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  needs 
more  solid  citizens  like  Arnold  Hed- 
limd,  an  outstanding  Long  Islander 
and  a  fine  American.* 


NAT  HOLMAN.  A  TEACHER'S 
TEACHER 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NBW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  a  tribute 
to  a  man  who.  for  almost  50  years,  has 
contributed  his  time  and  talent  to  in- 
structing young  people  in  the  value  of 
fair  competition  through  the  sport  of 
basketball. 

The  man  is  Mr.  Nat  Holman,  a  coach 
for  more  than  60  years,  and  currently, 
president  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mittee for  Sports  in  Israel.  This  year 
the  USCSFI  will  hold  the  11th  Macca- 
bean  games  in  Israel,  in  early  July. 
Mr.  Holman 's  role  in  the  games  has  al- 
lowed him  to  extend  his  values  to  all 
sports.  He  believes  that: 

Perhaps  the  most  rewarding  experience  is 
seeing  the  young  athletes  all  pulling  and 
caring  for  each  other.  It's  beautiful  to  see 
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how  close  they  all  become.  It's  more  than  a 
sporting  event.  It's  an  Intense  cultural  expe- 
rience second  to  none. 

Because  we  all  can  learn  from  this 
man,  and  from  the  wonderful  example 
of  teamwork,  unity,  and  international 
fellowship  of  the  games,  I  commend 
this  article  of  February  1,  1981.  to 
your  attention: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  1. 1981] 
Holman.  at  84.  Is  Snu,  a  Teacher 

In  1948.  Nat  Holman  was  Invited  to  Israel 
to  teach  the  nation's  youngsters  how  to  play 
basketball. 

To  say  that  he  was  qualified  is  an  under- 
statement: he  became  acquainted  with  the 
game  only  19  years  after  Dr.  James  Nal- 
smith  Invented  It  In  Springfield.  Mass..  In 
1891. 

Holman.  84  years  old.  was  Introduced  to 
basketball  In  1910  at  New  York's  Savage 
School  of  Physical  Education.  He  has 
taught  the  game  for  more  than  60  years. 

The  latest  challenge  for  Holman.  who 
coached  City  College  of  New  York  for  37 
years  beginning  in  1919  and  had  a  423-190 
record,  is  the  Maccabiah  Games  In  Israel. 
July  6-16.  when  more  than  3.000  athletes 
are  expected  to  compete  in  23  sports. 

As  president  of  United  States  Committee 
for  Sports  for  Israel.  Holman  takes  as  much 
pride  in  the  growth  of  basketball  In  Israel  as 
he  does  In  his  many  other  achlevemeents  in 
the  sport.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Original 
Celtics,  has  been  recognized  as  an  Innovator 
in  almost  every  phase  of  the  sport,  been 
elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame,  and  is  the  only 
coach  whose  team  (City  College  In  1950) 
won  both  the  National  Invitation  and  NCAA 
basketball  tournaments  in  the  same  year. 

And  now  he  says  that  "more  boys  and 
girls  play  basketball  in  Israel  than  soccer.  " 

"When  I  first  went  to  Israel  they  played 
with  their  feet  rather  than  their  heads." 
Holman  said.  "There  were  40  in  the  class 
and  they  all  come  to  improve.  In  their  first 
session,  they  were  kicking  and  guiding  the 
baU  with  their  feet  and  heads  like  in  soccer. 

"I  told  the  boys  I  felt  highly  honored  to 
help  them.  I  told  them  It  was  Important  for 
everyone  to  respond  ...  to  listen 
Intently  ...  to  report  on  time  ...  to  feel 
free  to  ask  questions  at  any  time." 

Still  straight  in  his  posture  and  In  good 
health.  Holman  skips  back  and  forth  over  66 
years  of  association  with  basketball  easily. 
He  emphasizes  his  role  as  a  teacher,  even 
though  he  has  received— every  honor  that 
the  sport  could  give  him.  Holman  spoke 
about  some  of  the  principles  he  has  tried  to 
pass  on  to  youngsters  about  basketball  and 
life. 

"Basketball  is  a  game  of  movement;  move- 
ment of  the  ball  and  the  body. "  he  said. 
■The  big  boys  in  the  N.B.A.  are  so  big  and 
such  accurate  shooters  that  some  of  them 
don't  bother  to  learn  other  things  that 
could  be  the  difference  between  victory  and 
defeat.  When  I  see  some  of  those  big  fellows 
standing  around  out  there.  I  feel  like  giving 
them  a  push." 

"A  coach  can't  get  players  to  do  these 
things  unless  he  has  their  respect."  he 
said."  When  I  watch  a  team  play.  I  see  the 
work  of  the  architect.  'A  teacher  Is  one 
whose  students  come  to  class  properly  pre- 
pared and  ready  to  leam.  There  should  be 
no  exceptions.  If  you  want  a  passing  mark, 
you  have  to  work  and  work  and  maybe  work 
a  little  more.  Put  that  principle  in  the  world 
outside  basketball  and  it  will  apply." 

"My  teams  could  lose  but  they  played 
good    basketball,"    he   said.    "I    remember 
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seeing  Hank  Luisettl  for  the  first  time.  I 
said  if  any  of  my  men  took  a  one-handed 
shot  I  would  cut  off  his  hands.  I  have  sine* 
changed  my  mind.  I  was  a  hard  man  to  con- 
vince but  I  tried  to  be  flexible  In  my  teach- 
ing." Luisettl  was  a  star  at  Stanford  from 
1936  to  1938  and  developed  the  one-handed 
jump  shot. 

"I  am  a  patient  man.  But  if  a  fellow 
doesn't  think.  I  have  limited  patience," 
Holman  said. 

Holman's  basketball  career  began  on  the 
streets  of  New  York's  Lower  East  Side, 
where  he  learned  the  body  movements  and 
rhythms  that  made  him  a  great  player. 

"You  had  to  move  the  ball  and  your 
body,"  he  said.  "They  were  small  playing 
areas  and  you  had  to  move  fast." 

Holman  was  a  starter  with  the  Original 
Celtics,  the  most  famous  barnstorming  team 
of  the  era,  from  1920  to  1921. 

"All  great  players,"  he  said  of  his  team- 
mates. The  other  starters  were  Marty  Prled- 
man.  Barney  Sedran.  Dutch  Dehnert  and 
Chris  Leonard,  the  big  man  at  6-4.  "We  had 
to  contend  with  all  kinds  of  conditions.  To 
beat  the  Original  Celtics  could  make  an 
entire  season  for  a  team." 

Holman  believes  that  "competing  is  that 
main  goal  In  sports.  "  And  so  he  sees  compe- 
tition In  the  Maccabiah  Games  as  "a  great 
experience  in  the  lives  of  young  people"  and 
strongly  endorses  the  principle  of  housing 
the  athletes  according  to  their  sports  rather 
than  according  to  their  nationalities. 

"The  big  thing  Is  to  try  to  bring  these 
boys  together."  he  said.  ""Let  *em  knock 
heads  and  then  realize  afterwards  how  im- 
portant it  Is  to  be  friends." 

"It  takes  two  weeks  to  experience  the 
games."  Holman  said.  "And  a  lifetime  to  re- 
member."* 


EDA— AN  AGENCY  THAT  WORKS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration 
has  been  slated  for  extinction  because 
it  has  been  lumped  in  with  several 
other  agencies  which  do  little  more 
than  give  bureaucrats  jobs  and  pass 
out  pork  barrel  projects.  We  are  being 
asked  to  eliminate  this  agency  to  help 
balance  the  Federal  budget  and  get 
the  Government  on  a  more  business- 
like footing. 

But  I  am  submitting  an  article  from 
the  April  2  issue  of  the  Brenham 
Banner  Press  which  reports  the  re- 
warding of  an  EDA  grant  in  Brenham. 
Tex.  The  grant  came  only  after  the 
city  and  several  businesses  could  prove 
that  the  moneys  would  help  create 
jobs  and  benefit  the  city's  water 
system.  The  city  of  Brenham  worked 
hard  for  the  grant— this  was  no  hand- 
out. 

EDA  is  one  of  the  most  probusiness 
agencies  in  the  Federal  Government. 
This  article  shows  the  agency  in  action 
and  shows  why  the  need  for  EDA  re- 
mains. 
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Monr  OK'o  Fox  Local  Watkx  Plart 

Brenh&m  wUl  get  193,750  from  state  and 
federal  sources  to  make  line  and  pumping 
tmproyements  at  the  water  treatment  plant 
here. 

City  officials  were  told  Tuesday  that  Oov. 
BUI  Clements  approved  funding  for  the 
treatment  plant  project,  one  of  only  10  proj- 
ects statewide  to  receive  money. 

Clements  OK'd  »75,000  In  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  funds  and  an- 
other $18,750  from  the  Texas  Department 
of  Community  Affairs. 

City  Manager  Johnny  P.  Smith  said  the 
money  wfll  be  used  to  alleviate  problems  In 
the  water  system  that  became  evident 
during  last  summer's  record-breaking  tem- 
peratures and  drought. 

Mandatory  outside  watering  restrictions 
were  imposed  here  because  reserves  In  stor- 
age tanks  were  being  drained  faster  than  it 
could  be  restored  out  of  the  treatment 
plant. 

Smith  said  larger  lines  and  pumps  will  be 
Installed  "so  we  can  get  the  water  into  the 
system  better." 

Improvements  at  the  treatment  plant 
were  already  In  the  works.  Smith  said  about 
$75,000  had  been  budgeted  for  upgrading 
the  plant. 

"This  money,"  he  said,  "mean.s  we  can  do 
more  than  we  had  intended  to  do.  It  means 
we  can  do  in  one  year  what  we  had  planned 
to  do  in  two." 

Seventy-five  applications  for  EDA  funding 
were  Initially  made,  said  Smith.  Those  were 
narrowed  down  to  25  and  finally  to  10,  he 
said. 

Brenham  was  "extremely  fortunate"  to  be 
funded,  said  Smith. 

In  order  to  get  the  EDA  money,  the  city 
bad  to  show  that  Jobs  would  be  created  and 
how  much  of  a  financial  Impact  the  im- 
provements would  have,  he  said. 

Sealy  Mattress  and  Blue  Bell  Creameries, 
both  of  which  are  planning  expansions,  and 
Murray  Rubber  Co.,  which  will  open  Its  250- 
employee  plant  here  soon,  gave  assistance  in 
those  areas,  said  Smith. 

Other  help  came  from  local  banker 
Tleman  Dlppel:  Myma  Hosklns,  EDA  ad- 
ministrator with  the  Brazos  Valley  Develop- 
ment Council;  and  the  O'Mailey  and  Clay 
engineering  firm,  he  said. 

Smith  said  the  city  is  already  sjranglng 
an  initial  engineering  and  construction  con- 
ference to  begin  the  project. 

The  $18,750  from  the  community  affairs 
department  must  be  spent  by  Aug.  31  "or 
well  lose  it,"  he  said.* 
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my  attention  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mucciolo 
of  the  Pace  Business  School  in  Yon- 
kers,  N.Y.  The  Pace  Business  School 
was  founded  in  1923  as  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  field  of  business  career 
education  In  Westchester  County.  The 
Pace  Business  School  continually 
gears  itself  to  the  Individual  needs  of 
the  students,  while  reorganizing  and 
modernizing  its  currlculums  to  adapt 
to  the  changing  needs  and  demands  of 
business. 

The  Pace  Business  School  moved  to 
its  present  location  in  Yonkers,  N.Y., 
in  early  1979.  The  goal  of  the  institu- 
tion is  to  provide  each  student  with  a 
thorough  working  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness skills  which  will  be  readily  adapt- 
able to  the  job  market. 

The  objectives  of  the  school  are  as 
follows: 

To  provide  students  with  an  educa- 
tional opportunity  leading  to  excel- 
lence in  business  skills  and  knowledge; 

To  help  students  cultivate  beneficial 
habits  in  appearance  and  demeanor, 
concern  for  personal  well-being  and 
sustained  self -discipline; 

To  assist  students  in  becoming  more 
aware  of  their  social  responsibilities 
and  the  need  to  become  productive 
citizens; 

To  maintain  a  professional  student 
personnel  and  placement  service  de- 
signed with  the  student's  interest  as 
the  only  aim. 

I  salute  this  week  of  recognition  for 
National  Education  for  Business  Week 
and  congratulate  all  the  business 
schools  in  Westchester  County,  New 
York  State,  and  the  Nation  for  their 
outstanding  work.* 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
BUSINESS  WEEK 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  nw  YORK 
Of  THS  HOnSE  or  RSPRSSEI«TA-nVBS 

Tuesday,  April  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Na- 
tional Education  for  Business  Week 
will  be  observed  April  12  through 
April  18,  1981.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  recognize  all  the  out- 
standing institutions  which  are  en- 
couraging their  students  to  participate 
In  a  program  of  study  which  will 
enable  them  to  acquire  fundamental 
akUia  of  business  management. 

The  observance  of  National  Educa- 
tion for  Business  Week  was  called  to 


SHERIFF  MELVIN  STEPHENS, 
CRIME  SOLVER 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  story  that 
recently  appeared  in  the  Home- 
Record.  Livingston,  Alabama's  weekly 
newspaper.  It  is  a  fascinating  narrative 
about  a  man  name  Stephens,  who  has 
a  remarkable  reputation  for  catching 
criminals. 
The  article  follows: 

SHZRIPF  MELVIN  STKPHEIfS,  CRIME  SOLVER 

Melvin  Stephens,  who  became  sheriff  of 
Simiiter  County  in  1963.  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  Sheriffs  Department  since  1950. 

Stephens,  a  native  of  Cuba,  served  in  the 
UJS.  Army  for  two  and  a  half  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Military  Police. 

"When  I  got  out  of  the  army  I  just  natu- 
rally gravitated  toward  law  enforcement." 
he  said.  "I  had  enjoyed  being  an  MP  and  de- 
cided that  I  wanted  to  make  law  enforce- 
ment my  career. 

"I've  never  regretted  that  decision." 

Stephens  was  Chief  Deputy  for  Sheriff 
Bill  Bratton  in  December  of  1963  when  four 


Itinerate  carnival  workers  murdered  Leon- 
ard Culpepper  and  threw  his  body  down  a 
25-foot  well  in  the  Old  Town  Community. 

Mrs.  Culpepper,  who  had  been  severely 
beaten,  was  also  thrown  down  the  well, 
where  she  remained  for  over  12  hours 
before  being  rescued. 

Later  that  same  month.  Sheriff  Bratton 
suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack  while  testify- 
ing at  the  preliminary  hearing. 

Melvin  Stephens  was  appointed  sheriff  by 
the  Governor  of  Alabama  and  has  held  the 
post  since  that  time. 

"Naturally  the  Culpepper  Case  Is  one  of 
the  most  memorable  to  me,"  he  said. 

"It  was  an  awful  thing.  There  are  several 
other  cases  I'll  never  forget. 

"Around  1977  we  had  three  people  who 
called  themselves  Bonnie  and  Clyde.  They 
murdered  the  service  station  attendant  at 
Rooster  Bridge. 

"We  never  did  get  to  try  that  case.  We 
held  the  13th  murder  warrant  against  them 
and  the  last  I  heard.  Florida  had  them." 

Stephens  said  one  of  his  most  frustrating 
cases  was  the  one  he  calls  the  Black  Poplar 
case. 

"It  took  us  seven  years  to  solve  and  I  don't 
think  a  day  passed  that  we  didn't  work  on 
it. 

"For  a  long  time  we  didn't  have  a  body, 
only  a  missing  report.  We  searched  the 
woods  for  several  weeks. 

"The  man  we  ultimately  arrested  and  con- 
victed had  been  questioned  more  than  once, 
but  until  we  found  the  body  we  didn't  really 
have  a  case. 

"Once  the  body  was  found,  we  had  trouble 
identifying  it.  EventuaUy  we  traced  the  x- 
rays  of  an  old  leg  injury.  Dr.  HiU  in  Bellamy 
had  treated  him  when  he  was  Just  a  kid  and 
had  used  a  wire  pin  in  his  leg.  When  we 
found  the  x-rays,  we  just  kept  on  working 
until  we  got  a  conviction. 

"Since  I  have  been  Sheriff  I  can  only 
think  of  one  murder  we  didn't  eventually 
solve.  In  that  case  we  had  a  body,  but  never 
were  able  to  identify  it.  We  never  even  knew 
if  the  crime  had  actually  been  committed  in 
Sumter  County. 

"But  in  every  other  murder  in  Sumter 
County,  sooner  or  later,  no  matter  how  long 
it  took,  we  solved  the  crime." 

That  sort  of  dogged,  day  after  day  persis- 
tence until  the  case  is  solved  has  become  a 
trademark  of  Melvin  Stephens  and  his  de- 
partment. 

"We've  acquired  a  reputation  for  catching 
criminals,"  he  explained,  "and  that  helps 
keep  the  crime  rate  down.  Folks  who 
commit  crimes  are  kinda  leery  of  doing  it  in 
an  area  where  the  law  has  the  reputation  of 
never  stopping  work  until  a  crime  is  solved." 

Stephens  said  that  in  light  of  all  his  expe- 
rience he  had  to  feel  that  capital  punish- 
ment was  a  deterrent  to  crimes  of  violence. 
"I  definitely  favor  capital  punishment,"  he 
replied  to  a  direct  question. 

Besides  combatting  crime  in  a  927  square 
mile  area.  Stephens  and  his  men  have  many 
other  duties.  The  sheriff's  department 
serves  aU  summons,  is  In  charge  of  placing 
and  removing  election  boxes,  paying  elec- 
tion officials,  issuing  jury  summons,  is  in 
charge  of  the  jaU.  and  in  about  95%  of  all 
commitments  to  mental  institutions  has  to 
transport  the  patient. 

"I've  been  lucky,"  said  Stephens.  "I've  had 
really  good  deputies.  FHrst  Larry  (now  Liv- 
ingston Police  Chief)  and  now  Willie  Ounn. 
Don  Rainey  and  Steve  Moore  are  also  excel- 
lent men.  And  Tilla  Stuckey,  my  secretary, 
takes  a  lot  of  work  off  my  shoulders. 
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"Also  my  wife  Barbara  helps  out  at  the 
jail.  She  prepares  the  food  bills  for  all  the 
prisoners  that  have  to  be  sent  to  Montgom- 
ery and,  believe  me,  that  helps.  Having  been 
jailor,  she  is  able  to  really  understand  the 
pressures  of  this  job." 

Melvin  said  having  state  prisoners  in  the 
county  jail  makes  his  job  even  harder.  "We 
haven't  been  able  to  transfer  a  prisoner  to 
the  state  in  about  three  years, "  he  said.  "Al- 
though the  state  pays  for  them  to  be  here, 
there  is  a  lot  of  paperwork  Involved.  We 
have  one  prisoner  In  jail  right  now  who  Is 
serving  three  life  sentences." 

Although  being  sheriff  is  a  24-hour  a  day 
job,  Melvin  still  finds  time  to  raise  horses 
and  cattle.  He  and  most  members  of  his  de- 
partment are  excellent  horsemen  and  add 
glamour  to  most  parades  in  Sumter  County. 

The  sheriff's  job  is  made  easier,  according 
to  Stephens,  by  some  of  the  modem  equip- 
ment the  department  has. 

"Take  the  NCIC  hookup."  he  said.  "We 
have  recovered  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  worth 
of  stolen  property  using  it. 

"When  I  first  became  sheriff,  we  only  had 
one  car  and  one  radio.  We  got  money 
through  LEPA  grants  to  buy  radios  and 
equipment. 

"Violent  crimes  have  decreased  in  the  17 
years  I  have  been  sheriff,  but  burglaries 
have  definitely  increased.  We  solve  at  least 
75%  of  the  burglaries  and  usually  recover 
the  property." 

Stephens  is  very  active  in  law-enforce- 
ment related  organizations.  He  has  served 
on  the  Board  of  Alabama  Sheriffs'  Boys  and 
Girls  Ranch,  on  the  LEPA  Board;  is  a 
member  of  the  Sheriffs  Association;  a  past 
president  and  presently  a  Trustee  for  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Alabama  Peace  Officers  Association. 

"Sumter  County  is  my  home,"  he  confid- 
ed. "I've  been  very  satisfied  here.  We  do  a 
good  job,  but  it  wouldn't  be  F>ossible  without 
the  cooperation  we  get  from  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  the  district  attorney, 
the  Judges  and  the  citizens. 

"I'm  proud  of  the  confidence  the  citizens 
have  in  this  department.  I've  always  tried  to 
treat  everyone  fair  and  square  and  so  have 
my  men. 

"And  as  long  as  I  can  help  to  make  my 
county  a  better  and  a  safer  place  to  live  in. 
I'm  happy."* 


DOL  CARELESSNESS  IN  CETA 
TERMINATIONS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  calipornla 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  jobs  are  being 
cut  by  the  Reagan  administration,  its 
officials  keep  saying  "the  jobs  are 
there"  in  reference  to  some  vague 
mystical  jobs,  which  the  CETA  work- 
ers have  waiting  for  them. 

If  Federal  officials  have  knowledge 
of  such  jobs  in  the  private  sector  or 
elsewhere,  why  do  they  not  share  the 
information  with  responsible  local  of- 
ficials and  assist  in  matching  the  jobs 
with  the  jobseekers? 

Tjrpical  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  failing  to  un- 
dertake proper  planning  in  advance  of 
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its  own  action  or  to  consult  with  con- 
gressional oversight  committees  which 
could  have  eased  transitional  problems 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  news 
item  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  14,  1981: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  14,  1981] 

City  Would  Lose  1 ,000  CETA  Employees 

(By  Ron  Shaffer) 

The  budget  cuts  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration wants  to  make  in  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  per- 
sonnel, announced  in  detail  yesterday,  will 
require  the  District  to  fire  about  1,000 
people,  and  Montgomery  County  to  lay  off 
160,  local  officials  said  yesterday. 

"It's  going  to  have  a  devastating  impact, 
obviously,  on  the  city."  said  D.C.  City  Ad- 
ministrator Hijah  B.  Rogers.  "You're  talk- 
ing about  1,000  workers  and  a  lot  of  them 
are  providing  direct  services  to  citizens.  It 
will  mean  delays,  longer  lines,  more  com- 
plaints." 

Officials  in  Prince  George's,  P'alrfax  and 
Loudoun  counties,  as  well  as  Arlington  and 
Alexandria  said  yesterday  they  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  calculate  the  impact  of  the 
cuts  on  their  CETA  public  service  programs. 

While  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  said 
that  a  number  of  agencies  will  be  involved 
in  trying  to  find  jobs  in  the  private  sector 
for  those  laid  off,  city  officials  expressed 
doubt  tills  could  be  done. 

"The  economy  is  down:  I  don't  see  where 
these  people  are  going  to  wind  up  getting 
Jobs,"  said  Ivanhoe  Donaldson,  director  of 
the  city's  Department  of  Employment  Serv- 
ices. "It  means  a  lot  of  people  are  going  to 
be  going  on  the  unemployment  lines.  It 
means  more  pain  on  the  street." 

Federal  officials  have  pointed  out  that  the 
purpose  of  CETA  was  to  provide  jobs  and 
training,  not  a  permanent  federally  funded 
work  force  for  local  governments. 

Jack  Hashien,  a  sE>okesman  for  the  Labor 
Department,  said  the  government  will  ask 
chambers  of  commerce,  major  community- 
based  groups,  and  others  to  help  find  jobs 
for  the  ex-CETA  employes  in  the  private 
market.  "To  say  there  are  no  jobs  and  these 
people  are  going  on  welfare  is  overstating  it 
a  bit,"  Hashien  said.  "The  Jobs  are  there." 

The  cuts  announced  yesterday  amounted 
to  a  36  percent  reduction  in  federal  funds  to 
localities  for  CETA  public  service  Jobs.  The 
two  programs  affected  are  Title  IKd).  which 
provides  on-the-job  and  classroom  training 
for  the  hard  to  employ,  and  Title  VI,  which 
provides  Jobs  and  training  for  those  unem- 
ployed because  of  a  downward  economic 
cycle.  The  Jobs  are  generally  low-paying 
clerical  positions  in  local  governments  and 
community-based  organizations. 

The  Title  VI  cuts  have  to  be  approved  by 
Congress.  The  others  do  not  need  additional 
approval. 

The  cuts,  which  come  about  halfway 
through  the  fiscal  year,  mean  that  some  lo- 
calities will  have  to  terminate  employes  im- 
mediately because  they  have  been  spending 
based  on  higher  projections.  "We  are  now 
allotted  $1.7  million  for  our  IKd)  program, 
and  we've  already  spent  $1.6  million." 
Rogers  said. 

E>onaldson  said  that  the  400  employes  in 
the  city's  Title  VI  program  will  have  to  be 
released  within  a  month,  and  that  the  600 
in  the  Title  IKd)  program  will  probably  be 
gone  by  the  middle  of  the  summer. 

Alan  Kutz,  Montgomery  County's  CETA 
chief,  said  the  160  employes  that  fall  in 
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those  categories  in  his  county  will  be  termi- 
nated within  about  three  months.* 


BUIXJET  CUTS  AFFECTING 
HEALTH  CARE  IN  NEW  YORK 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  nrw  york 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Reagan  has  presented  his  economic 
package  with  the  stated  goals  of  elimi- 
nating waste  in  Government  and  revi- 
talizing the  American  economy.  But  I 
believe  that  the  way  he  has  chosen  to 
achieve  these  gosJs  promises  even 
more  severe  problems  for  America 
than  we  now  face. 

While  the  President  claims  that  his 
program  provides  a  safety  net  for  the 
truly  needy,  on  close  examination  this 
simply  is  not  the  case.  In  fact,  the  cuts 
will  hit  hardest  in  the  area  of  human 
services  and  without  the  strong  sup- 
port of  Congress,  health  care  pro- 
grams win  become  an  early  target  in 
the  budget  fight. 

In  fiscal  year  1981  the  Reagan 
budget  recommends  that  Federal  med- 
icaid spending  be  capped  at  $100  mil- 
lion below  the  $16.2  bUlion  that  had 
been  estimated  for  the  year.  The  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  impose  an  arbi- 
trary cap  of  5  percent  on  annual 
growth  in  medicaid  expenditures  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1982  would 
almost  certainly  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
the  scope  and  quality  of  care  provided 
to  the  poor  of  New  York  City.  Such 
controls  would  prevent  the  city's  reim- 
bursement schedules  from  rising  as 
fast  as  the  cost  of  the  medical  services 
that  are  being  provided.  The  resulting 
budget  gap  would  have  to  be  met 
either  by  a  reduction  in  the  range  of 
health  services  available  to  medicaid 
patients  or  by  an  increase  in  the  city's 
tax  contribution  to  the  program.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  a  5-percent 
cap  on  growth  on  the  Federal  share  of 
medicaid  would  result  in  a  budget  gap 
of  at  least  $80  million  to  $100  million 
for  all  medicaid  financing  programs 
operating  in  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  in  New  York  City.  Esti- 
mates compiled  by  New  York  State  set 
the  loss  for  the  city  at  closer  to  $200 
million. 

These  controls  on  medicaid  would 
also  increase  the  annual  deficit  of  the 
New  York  City  Health  and  Hospital 
Corporation.  Confronted  with  inad- 
equate reimbursement  funds,  volun- 
tary hospitals  would  have  an  incentive 
to  steer  more  medicaid  patients  to  the 
public  hospital  system.  The  voluntary 
hospitals  may  absorb  a  portion  of  this 
deficit,  but  their  ability  to  do  so  is  se- 
verely limited.  The  New  York  City 
HHC  would  then  be  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  either  providing  the  addi- 
tional medicaid  services,  thereby  in- 
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(nirring  a  larger  deficit,  or  scaling 
down  the  range  of  services  it  provides 
to  medicaid  recipienta.  The  ultimate 
result  of  the  administration's  plan 
would  be  to  block  the  access  of  New 
York  City's  poor  to  primary  health 
care. 

Health  and  social  services  programs 
will  also  suffer  enormously  under  the 
President's  program.  About  40  sepa- 
rate programs,  including  community 
health  centers,  family  plarming  serv- 
ices, senior  centers,  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  programs,  day  care  services,  and 
community  mental  health  programs, 
among  many  others,  would  be  coasoli- 
dated  into  a  single  block  grant  to  the 
States  with  an  overall  reduction  of  25 
percent  in  funding  levels  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  This  cut  In  Federal  add 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  more  than 
$120  million  to  New  York  City  for 
these  much  needed  programs.  Though 
the  social  impact  of  these  cuts  is  diffi- 
cult to  quantify.  It  would  surely  re- 
quire a  significant  curtailment  in  the 
scope  of  services  geared  particularly  to 
the  young  and  the  elderly,  as  well  as  a 
reduction  in  the  legal  and  public 
health  services  available  to  the  city's 
poor  and  moderate  income  residents. 

Health  planning  activities  under  the 
Reagan  budget  will  be  extremely  hard 
hit  and  in  many  cases  would  be  phased 
out  completely  in  the  next  2  to  3 
years.  New  York  State  currently  re- 
ceives $2.1  million  to  support  planning 
and  regulatory  activities  of  the  Health 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Office 
of  Health  Systems  Management.  In 
addition,  $7.5  million  is  received  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  support 
the  eight  health  systems  agencies 
which  carry  out  planning  and  certifi- 
cate of  need  functions  in  local  areas 
within  the  State.  The  elimination  of 
the  HSA  system  will  end  the  impor- 
tant role  in  local  health  decisionmak- 
ing and  health  advocacy  that  is  played 
by  these  planning  agencies  and  could 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
State's  efforts  to  control  health  ex- 
penditures. 

The  administration  also  proposes  a 
3-year  phase  out  of  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  pro- 
gram. PSRO's  are  primarily  Intended 
to  be  a  cost-containment  mechanism 
and  a  means  of  determining  the  appro- 
priate use  of  health  care  and  main- 
taining quality  of  care.  All  Federal 
support  would  end  in  1984  beginning 
with  a  loss  to  New  York  State  of  $14.3 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
proposed  program  cuts  which  would 
impose  serious  hardship  on  those  who 
rely  on  medicaid  and  a  wide  range  of 
community  health  services  now  assist- 
ed by  the  Federal  Government.  I 
would  also  urge  your  support  for  a 
health  planning  system  which  insuj-es 
citizen  involvement  and  provides  effec- 
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tlve-cost    controls    on    local    expendi- 
tures for  medical  care.* 
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THE  RADIO  WAR 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PKNltSTLVANIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFRXSENTATIVZS 

Tuesday.  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  submit  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  EHectronic 
Defense,  entitled  "The  Radio  Wsu-." 
This  informative  article  was  authored 
by  our  esteemed  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois, the  Honorable  Edward  Der- 
wiNSKi.  Mr.  Derwinski  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  international  broadcasting  in  the 
Congress  and  I  strongly  believe  that 
we  aU  can  benefit  from  his  insightful 
observations. 

The  article  follows: 

Trk  Radio  Was 

Unbeknown  to  most  Americans,  we  are  in- 
volved in  an  international  radio  war.  It  Is  a 
struggle  of  the  truth  of  a  free  society 
against  totalitarian  propaganda  broadcasts 
on  the  international  airways. 

A  large  part  of  the  threat  [Ktsed  to  the 
United  States  by  the  increasing  power  and 
contentiousness  of  the  Soviet  Union  lies  In 
the  area  of  political  and  propaganda  activi- 
ty. Mass  communication  is  used  by  the  Sovi- 
ets to  indoctrinate,  mislead  and  confuse 
people  throughout  the  world;  the  Influence 
and  strategic  position  of  the  United  States 
are  weakened  in  the  process. 

In  addition,  330  million  persons  are  sub- 
jected to  communist  regimes  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  USSR,  Innocent  victims  of  a 
rigid  system  of  information  control.  The  to- 
talitarian governments  of  these  countries 
methodically  seal  off  at  their  borders  aU  but 
"licensed"  communication  to  deny  their 
people  access  to  unofficial  sources  of  fact 
and  opinion.  International  broadcasting, 
therefore,  is  a  major  vehicle  to  reach  the 
captive  people  of  the  USSR  and  the  satellite 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Unfortunately,  In  the  past  few  years,  the 
effectiveness  of  U.S.  broadcasting  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  has  been 
systematically  reduced,  primarily  due  to  In- 
adequate budgets.  The  Soviets  have 
achieved  great  success  in  rendering  many 
American  broadcasts  into  their  own  terri- 
tory inaudible,  or  nearly  so,  through  a  de- 
termined Jamming  effort.  The  CIA  esti- 
mates that  the  Soviet  Union  spends  $300 
miUlon  a  year  on  Jamming,  four  times  what 
the  U.S.  spends  on  the  programming  ItseU. 
The  truth  as  broadcast  by  the  U.S.  has 
become  less  audible  and  less  competitive 
with  Soviet  lies.  In  this  battle  of  truth 
against  falsehood,  we  risk  defeat  largely  due 
to  our  own  ineffectiveness. 

U.S.  Government  international  broadcast- 
ing is  conducted  by  the  Voice  of  America 
(VOA).  part  of  the  International  Communi- 
cation Agency  (ICA),  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  (RFE)  to  Eastern  Europe,  and  Radio 
Liberty  (RL)  to  the  Soviet  Union,  supervised 
by  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
(BIB).  VOA  disseminates  U.S.  and  world 
news  internationally.  Including  to  the  Soviet 
bloc,  whereas  RFE  and  RL  are  in  effect  sur- 
rogate internal  news  services.  They  serve  as 
free  versions  of  national  news  services  of 


the  countries  concerned.  The  Lithuanian. 
Latvian,  Estonian,  Polish  or  Ukrainian  lan- 
guage service  of  these  radios,  for  example, 
operates  as  Lf  it  were  the  unfettered  radio 
news  bureau  in  the  country  where  that  lan- 
guage is  used. 

Maintenance  of  viable  radio  transmissions, 
however,  requires  a  large  number  of  quali- 
fied language  specialists,  engineers,  techni- 
cians, cultural  reporters,  editors  and  news 
contacts.  Yet  RFE/RL  has  been  forced  to 
reduce  its  staff  by  almost  40  percent  In  the 
past  seven  years  at  the  same  time  its  basic 
broadcasting  commitment  of  1000  hours  a 
week  remained  unchanged.  F\inding  for  the 
radios  has  never  matched  their  most  basic 
needs.  During  Fiscal  Year  1980,  for  exam- 
ple, RFE/RL  was  forced  to  borrow  DM  6 
million  from  the  West  Germans  for  current 
expenses.  The  number  and  strength  of  our 
transmitters  are  inadequate,  but  instead  of 
expanding  and  improving  our  overseas 
broadcasting,  we  have  permitted  It  to  de- 
cline. 

VOA  transmitters,  and  even  more  so, 
those  of  RFE/RL,  are  considerably  over- 
loaded. Almost  every  new  programming 
demand  requires  a  corresponding  reduction 
In  present  programming.  Moreover,  new 
programming  beamed  to  Afghanistan 
cannot  be  heard  in  most  of  that  country  be- 
cause VOA  transmitters  are  not  located 
where  they  can  reach  beyond  its  western 
border  areas.  We  should  not  eliminate  audi- 
ble broadcasts  to  Iran  to  create  the  illusion 
that  we  are  making  the  effort  to  broadcast 
to  Afghanistan. 

Furthermore,  communist  Jamming  creates 
serious  problems.  The  standards  of  recep- 
tion for  RFE/RL  transmitters,  as  defined  by 
the  President's  Report  of  1977,  are  set  at  2.5 
mlUlvolts  per  meter  on  four  frequencies  (In 
a  Jammed  environment).  In  practice,  exist- 
ing transmitters  broadcasting  to  East 
Europe  provide  the  minimum  signal 
strength  only  at  the  center  of  their  service 
areas,  much  of  their  effectiveness  being  lost 
to  listeners  on  the  periphery  of  the  signal 
range.  Moreover,  audience  level  In  the 
entire  USSR  remains  a  mere  4  percent  or 
5.5  percent  of  the  population  west  of  the 
Ural  Mountains. 

The  Administration.  In  its  report  to  Con- 
gress on  March  22,  1977,  set  forth  technical 
standards  providing  for  an  eightfold  in- 
crease of  transmitter  resources  when  a  radio 
signal  is  jammed.  RL  has  never  been  able  to 
meet  this  standard,  nor  can  VOA,  anytime 
that  the  Soviets  resort  to  Jamming  of  its 
broadcasts.  Unfortunately,  the  23  RFE/RL 
transmitters  that  the  Congress  authorized 
in  1976  wUl  not  make  up  even  half  the 
transmitter  shortage. 

U.S.  shortcomings  in  the  radio  war  must 
be  contrasted  to  consistent  expansion  of 
Soviet  radio,  now  the  most  extensive  and  ex- 
pensive broadcasting  arm  In  the  world.  It  is 
part  of  an  estimated  >3Vi  billion  a  year 
Soviet  foreign  propaganda  offensive.  The 
Soviets  have  not  forgotten  Lenin's  words: 
"Ideas  are  more  fatal  than  gims." 

Soviet  radios  are  on  the  air  for  more  than 
2.000  hours  a  week  in  82  languages  over  285 
shortwave  transmitters.  They  are  particu- 
larly active  in  the  Third  World,  spreading 
anti-American  pros>aganda,  contributing  to 
turmoU  and  promoting  violence.  For  exam- 
ple, in  Iran,  the  USSR  has  been  beaming  in- 
flammatory programs  since  1959,  doubling 
its  hours  on  the  air  after  the  fall  of  the 
Shah. 

Radio  Moscow  is  the  principal  Soviet 
broadcaster  to  Iran  in  Farsl.  or  Persian, 
with  21  hours  a  week.  Radio  Baku,  in  the 
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Soviet  Caucasus,  is  next  with  17  v^  hours. 
Other  Soviet  transmitters  which  beam  Farsi 
abroad  are  located  in  Dustianbe  (7  hours) 
and  Tashkent  (3H).  A  Soviet  clandestine 
radio,  the  National  Voice  of  Iran,  broadcasts 
to  Iran  from  Baku  in  both  Farsl  (5V^  hours 
weekly)  and  Azerbaijani  (3^).  This  station 
poses  as  Iranian,  denouncing  US  policy  as 
"Imperialistic"  and  "satanlc."  while  it  de- 
scribes the  Soviet  Union  as  Iran's  "true 
friend." 

The  USSR  broadcasts  to  every  continent. 
Soviet  propaganda  programs  in  English  now 
blanket  the  Caribbean,  relayed  by  powerful 
medium  wave  transmitters  in  Cuba  and 
picked  up  on  much  of  the  Elast  Coast  of  the 
United  States  on  ordinary  transistor  receiv- 
ers or  car  radios. 

There  is  very  little  of  the  spirit  of  detente 
in  all  of  this.  The  Soviets  consider  detente 
as  peaceful  coexistence,  the  opportunity  to 
wage  "ideological  warfare"  against  the 
West,  principally  the  United  States. 

In  August,  1980,  as  the  Polish  crisis  un- 
folded, the  Soviets  began  jamming  VOA  and 
other  foreign  broadcasts  beamed  to  their 
territory.  The  communist  countries  have 
long  jammed  RF^  and  RL  signals  but  had 
not  for  some  years,  in  the  spirit  of  "de- 
tente." interfered  with  VOA.  The  Soviet 
move  in  this  case  was  not.  however,  a  spur- 
of-the-moment  decision  on  the  part  of  top 
Soviet  leaders  but  must  have  been  planned 
for  several  months,  at  least. 

The  measure  was  probably  contemplated 
sometime  before  as  a  Soviet  adjustment  to 
the  world  reaction  to  its  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. It  was  possibly  held  up  until  the 
Moscow  Olympics  were  over  and  the  foreign 
visitors  had  gone  home.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  Soviets  made  their  1968  decision  to 
Jam  foreign  broadcasts  to  coincide  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
three  to  four  months  before  the  event. 

Radio  Jamming  is  extremely  expensive.  An 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Soviet  bloc  Jam- 
ming of  RFE/RL.  mentioned  above,  is 
roughly  $300  million  a  year.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  alone,  there  are  2075  Jammers  in- 
volved and  more  than  5.000  employees.  A 
large  Increase  In  Jamming,  which  now  in- 
cludes the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 
(BBC)  and  the  Deutsche  WeUe  (DW)  for- 
eign broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  weU 
as  VOA,  means  large  additional  costs  In 
electric  p)ower,  radio  equipment,  and  the  di- 
version of  engineers  and  technicians  from 
other  work,  a  "brain  drain"  if  you  will. 

What  is  more,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  mar- 
shal the  necessary  resources  and  coordinate 
the  Jamming  effort.  Jamming  shortwave  sig- 
nals must  be  on  the  same  wavelengths,  of 
course,  as  the  broadcasts  being  Interfered 
with.  Inasmuch  as  the  Incoming  programs 
are  beamed  on  several  frequencies,  a  good 
deal  of  coordination  is  required  on  the  part 
of  the  Jamming  effort,  all  of  which  takes 
considerable  planning. 

Local  ground  wave  jamming  is  also  expen- 
sive and  of  limited  range  with  only  a  local 
effect.  Ground  waves,  mere  noise,  have  a 
range  of  five  to  ten  miles,  thus  requiring 
many  small  stations  near  the  target  areas. 
Every  Soviet  city  with  a  population  of  more 
than  quarter  million  has  about  15  of  its  own 
local  janmiers  of  from  5  to  20  kilowatts, 
with  associated  control  and  monitoring  sites 
and  equipment.  Larger  cities  have  more. 
Airwave  Jamming  affects  more  listeners  and 
is  more  common  than  ground  jamming.  The 
jammer  signal  is  broadcast  on  the  shortwave 
band  from  approximately  the  same  distance 
from  the  audience  as  the  transmitters 
broadcasting  the  offensive  programs— Eng- 
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land.  Spain,  and  Germany,  for  example. 
Hiese  foreign  stations,  and  thus  the  Soviet 
jamming  transmitters,  are  1,200  to  2.000 
miles  from  the  Intended  audience  groups. 
The  Soviets  must  back  off.  as  it  were,  be- 
tween 1.000  and  2.000  miles  to  beam  their 
Jamming  signals,  which  are  incidentally 
largely  music  from  Radio  Mayak. 

Nonetheless,  some  of  the  foreign  transmit- 
ters are  very  powerful.  DW,  for  example. 
uses  500  kW  transmitters,  broadcasting  pro- 
grams on  several  frequencies.  The  Soviet  en- 
gineers must  match  the  power  of  these  sig- 
nals, more  or  less,  come  on  the  air  at  the 
same  time,  and  be  on  the  correct  frequency, 
all  of  which  takes  planning  and  preparation. 
And  yet,  the  recent  renewed  intensive  Jam- 
ming of  VOA,  BBC  and  DW  was  all  done 
with  reserve  capacity:  no  Soviet  equipment 
was  removed  from  the  Jamming  of  Radio 
Liberty  broadcasts.  Thus,  the  total  Soviet 
Interference  effort  is  twice  what  it  was. 

Solzhenitsyn  has  spoken  of  the  irony 
wherein  cities  are  considered  the  centers  of 
culture.  In  Russia,  he  has  pointed  out,  for- 
eign broadcasts  are  often  so  jammed  they 
cannot  be  heard  at  all  in  the  cities.  If  you 
wsuit  to  hear  their  message,  you  often  must 
leave  the  cities  for  the  countryside.  Muffled 
signals  from  abroad  in  the  "muffled  zone." 

What  are  the  strategic  implications  of  the 
radio  war?  The  Soviet  Union  maintains  an 
iron  grasp  on  the  Russian  t>eople  and  on  the 
captive  nationalities  of  its  empire.  Its  strate- 
gic military  strength  shields  its  continuing 
conquests  abroad.  Our  old  policy  of  contain- 
ment no  longer  works  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion for  our  strategic  superiority,  on  which 
this  policy  was  based,  has  been  lost.  None- 
theless, the  Soviet  empire  is  vulnerable.  Its 
economic  system  is  truly  Inefficient,  its  agri- 
culture a  shambles.  Its  population,  and 
those  of  the  captive  nations,  are  shameless- 
ly exploited  to  support  corrupt  and  incom- 
petent regimes.  The  masses  out  of  whose 
hide  the  cost  of  Soviet  imperialism  comes 
are  extremely  susceptible  to  the  truth. 
Soviet  control  of  its  own  people  and  Russian 
power  over  non-Russian  nationalities — the 
Ukrainians.  Baits.  Byelorussians,  Arme- 
nians, and  so  forth— are  eroded  by  the  winds 
of  freedom  from  abroad.  In  addition,  there 
are  40  mUlion  Moslems  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  message 
of  truth  from  abroad.  These  Moslem  peo- 
ples are  a  fertile  field  awaiting  cultivation. 

It  is  of  special  Interest  that  RFE  and  RL 
often  assist  the  forces  of  internal  dissent  in 
the  USSR  and  the  satellite  countries  in 
frustrating  the  Communist  secret  police  by 
broadcasting  smuggled  dissident  papers  and 
messages.  Dissident  samlzdat  efforts  are 
multiplied  manylold  when  these  documents 
are  read  on  the  air  at  dictation  speed.  More- 
over, according  to  the  AFTi-CIO  Executive 
Council,  "the  airwaves  provide  protection 
for  Andrei  Sakharov  and  others  who  have 
no  other  defense  except  for  public  promi- 
nence." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  massive  support  that 
the  Polish  people  gave  the  workers'  strike 
and  are  giving  the  effort  to  form  independ- 
ent unions  in  Poland  constitute  complete  re- 
pudiation of  their  Communist  government. 
It  is  also  apparent  that  the  thirst  for  free- 
dom behind  the  Iron  Curt&in  remains 
strong  and  unquenctiable.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  recent  events  In  Poland  would  have 
developed  the  way  they  have  without  the 
conmiunlcation  provided  to  the  courageous 
Polish  workers  by  the  U.S.  radios,  especially 
RFE,  and  those  of  other  free  world  coun- 
tries. In  a  letter  to  President  Carter  dated 
September  4,  1980.  three  Soviet  dissidents 
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now  living  in  the  West  called  his  attention 
to  the  enormous  importance  of  the  strength 
and  intensity  of  the  internal  opposition  in 
the  subjugated  countries.  They  reminded 
the  President  that  this  opposition  demands 
neither  money  nor  arms  from  us;  it  asks 
only  moral  or  political  support,  they  said. 
They  then  made  the  point  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  made  numerous  times: 
all  the  information  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet 
Union  cost  the  West  less  than  one  modem 
bomber. 

Our  friends  abroad  are  sometimes  circum- 
spect in  offering  unsolicited  advice,  and  our 
diplomats  are  frequently  reluctant  to  report 
their  friendly,  yet  critical,  observation.  Too 
much  of  the  time,  their  views  fail  to  perco- 
late to  the  top.  More  and  more,  however, 
word  reaches  us  that  we  should  take  off  the 
gloves.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  propa- 
ganda, they  point  out.  as  long  as  It  is  accu- 
rate. 

Symbolic  of  our  long-lived  foreign  Infor- 
mation malaise  was  the  thinking  underlying 
the  change  of  name,  under  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration, of  the  US  Information  Agency 
(USIA)  to  the  International  Communication 
Agency  (ICA).  ICA  cannot  be  merely  the 
means  for  an  interchange.  It  must  not  be 
simply  an  agency  of  dialogue.  This  is  a  hard- 
nosed  and  occasionally  irrational  world.  Our 
information  service  must  be  a  confident 
spokesman  for  our  point  of  view.  America 
should  return  to  selling  itself. 

The  Communists  themselves  suffer  a 
major  deficiency  in  broadcasting  their  mes- 
sage. Significant  delays  impede  their  re- 
sponse to  events  as  they  unfold;  the  top 
leadership  must  review  the  handling  of  im- 
portant stories  while  it  determines  what  the 
party  line  will  be.  It  cannot  thus  be  timely, 
and  the  West  can  properly  fill  the  breech.  It 
is  often  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  just  the 
content  of  our  broadcasts  that  upsets  the 
Commissars,  it  is  the  constant  flow  of  hard 
news. 

I  maintain  that  to  wage  this  radio  war. 
the  US  should  immediately  establish  the  op- 
timal number  and  types  of  transmitters  and 
their  locations.  Efforts  should  t>e  stepped  up 
to  negotiate  agreements  with  foreign  na- 
tions with  regard  to  locating  transmitters 
and  relays.  Existing  facilities  should  be  im- 
proved; for  example,  most  of  the  studio 
equipment  at  RFT/RL  headquarters  In 
Munich  is  more  than  25  years  old.  Research 
should  be  undertaken  on  means  to  apply 
VHF  satellite  to  the  operations  of  the 
radios. 

Additional  qualified  staff  should  be  re- 
cruited to  man  the  improved  facilities.  In 
some  cases  it  takes  more  than  a  year  to 
identify  and  recruit  qualified  staff  members 
with  the  needed  language  ability. 

A  real  effort  should  be  maxle  to  reach  the 
Soviet  Moslem  minorities  located  in  Central 
Asia.  I'or  this  we  need  transmitter  facilities 
in  the  Middle  East. 

We  should  Improve  program  content.  We 
need  a  strong  signal  and  a  strong  messa^. 

We  should  reorganize  the  BEB  and  RFE/ 
RL  boards  and  staffs  and  revitalize  the  lan- 
guage desks,  and  we  should  forego  plans  of 
relocating  certain  language  RFE  services 
from  Munich  to  the  US. 

A  Spanish -language  unit.  Radio  Free 
Cuba  in  Miami,  should  be  established  to 
beam  the  American  message  to  the  people 
of  Cuba. 

I  am  not  alone  in  believing  that  the  radios 
should  be  considered  as  elements  in  our  na- 
tional security.  International  broadcasting 
is  an  important  weapon  in  our  arsenaL 
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The  strucgle  for  men's  minds  Is  at  stake. 
We  have  history  and  truth  on  out  side,  yet 
we  let  the  Soviets  have  a  technological  ad- 
vantace.  This  is  a  war  the  average  American 
does  not  realize  is  going  on,  yet  It  is  a  major 
concern  of  the  Soviets.  We  must  recognize 
the  responsibilities  and  challenges  we  face 
and  make  the  policy  and  budget  decisions 
necessary  to  gain  the  technological  edge  we 
need  to  win.* 


POSSIBLE  WESTERN  EUROPEAN 
PRESENCE  IN  THE  PERSIAN 
GULP 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INOIAMA 
m  THS  HOUSE  or  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  recent  report  that 
was  prepared  by  the  directors  of  four 
major  councils  on  foreign  relations  in 
the  United  States,  France,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  report  is  entitled 
"Western  Security:  What  Has 
Changed?  What  Should  Be  Done?" 

This  report  examines  the  challenges 
facing  the  Atlantic  Alliance  in  the 
coming  years  and  suggests  several  op- 
tions for  desding  with  them.  It  is 
argued  that  one  approach  to  deterring 
Soviet  aggression  and  adventurism  in 
Southwest  Asia  is  to  seek  a  greater 
Western  European  presence  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  support  of  U.S.  activi- 
ties in  the  region. 

An  excerpt  of  the  48-page  report,  ad- 
dressing this  particular  point  which 
was  reprinted  in  the  March  24  edition 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  follows: 

WKSTKHK  SECtrRITT  AlfD  THX  GULT 

The  United  States,  Europe  and  Japan 
share  a  vital  Interest  In  keeping  Middle  E^t 
oU  flowing.  E^urope■s  and  Japan's  depend- 
ence on  oU  from  the  Gulf  hardly  needs  fur- 
ther emphasis.  But  it  would  be  entirely  false 
to  regard  the  secure  supply  of  this  oil  as  ex- 
clusively a  European  or  Japanese  matter. 
The  loss  of  this  source  would  also  hav3  ca- 
lamitous consequences  for  the  United 
States,  both  In  its  effects  on  the  American 
economy  and  because  the  blow  which  it 
would  inflict  to  the  entire  Western  econom- 
ic position  would  strike  at  the  heart  of 
America's  security.  It  is  not  simply  "Europe- 
an oU"  that  the  United  States  is  being  asked 
to  defend  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  threats  to  this  supply  come  from  four 
main  directions: 

The  menace  of  Soviet  military  power.  This 
Russian  threat  to  the  Gulf  region  is  not 
unique  in  the  past  hundred  years,  nor,  given 
the  difficulty  of  the  terrain.  Is  it  easy  from 
the  Russian  point  of  view,  to  put  into  effect. 
In  recent  years,  however,  a  greatly  in- 
creased Soviet  airlift  capability  and  in- 
creased presence  in  and  around  the  region 
enhances  Soviet  capacity  to  move  military 
forces  into  the  area.  The  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan has  shown  that  this  Is  a  capacity 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  use  in 
certain  circumstances.  Moreover,  the  Ira- 
nian Revolution  and  the  Iraq-Iran  war  have 
created  conditions  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  might  be  tempted  to  intervene. 
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National  and  ethnic  rivalries:  The  tensions 
which  produced  the  Iraq-Iran  war  are  by  no 
means  the  only  ones  in  the  area  that  could 
at  some  time  lead  to  open  hostilities  in  the 
region  and  consequent  disruption  of  oil  pro- 
duction. 

Revolution  or  internal  disruption:  There 
are  at  least  half  a  dozen  countries  in  the 
area  whose  regimes  must  be  regarded  as  pre- 
carious In  a  10-year  perspective.  Any  of 
these  upheavals  could  lead  to  interruption 
of  oU  supplies. 

A  new  Arab-Israeli  war;  In  case  of  a  new 
conflict  it  should  be  assumed  that  the  West 
would  continue  to  supply  Israel  with  mate- 
riel and  that  the  Arab  states  would  retaliate 
with  at  least  a  partial  oil  embargo  against 
the  West.  It  is  also  true  that  even  without  a 
resumption  of  hostilities,  the  failure  to  solve 
the  Palestinian  problem  is  a  permanent  con- 
tribution to  the  instability  of  the  whole 
area. 

The  exact  role  which  military  force 
should  play  in  deterring  these  threats,  or  in 
coping  with  them  if  they  materialize,  is  de- 
batable. WhUe  the  arguments  are  in  part  de- 
pendent on  the  detailed  scenarios  envisaged, 
a  Western  military  presence  would  in  itself, 
for  certain  countries  in  the  region,  have  a 
positive  political  effect  and  a  reassuring 
impact. 

Many  in  the  West  believe  that  there 
should  exist  a  large  Western  capacity  to 
confront  the  Soviet  Army  in  the  area.  This 
would  not  necessarily  entail  a  large  Western 
presence  permanently  stationed  In  the  Gulf 
region— rather  an  ability  to  deploy  a  very 
considerable  force  rapidly  In  case  of  a  large 
Soviet  invasion.  The  main  argument  in 
favor  of  provision  on  this  large  scale  is  that 
no  small  capability  would  be  able  to  hold 
the  position  without  early  recourse  to  nucle- 
ar weapons.  This  latter  is  undesirable  in 
itself  and  possibly  lacking  In  credibility.  On 
the  other  side,  it  can  be  maintained,  first, 
that  even  a  substantial  expeditionary  force 
would  be  at  a  serious  geographical  disadvan- 
tage and  that  the  nuclear  threshold  might 
have  to  be  crossed  in  any  case:  and  second, 
that  it  might  aggravate  the  situation  of  the 
West  in  the  area  by  necessitating  large 
bases  and  a  general  "visibility"  which  some 
of  the  countries  involved  do  not  desire  at 
present. 

Whatever  is  thought  of  these  argimients, 
it  is  clear  that,  given  the  Immense  uncer- 
tainties in  the  region,  there  is  a  need  for 
some  Western  forces.  The  Soviet  leaders 
have  shown  themselves  extremely  reluctant 
in  the  past  to  get  into  a  direct  military  con- 
frontation with  the  other  superpower.  Their 
knowledge  that  an  American  force  with  Eu- 
ropean and  Japanese  support,  however  Inad- 
equate for  prolonged  hostilities,  was  poised 
and  ready  to  throw  itself  in  the  path  of  the 
Soviet  advance  and  would  therefore  have  an 
important  deterrent  effect. 

A  Western  force  might  also  prove  invalu- 
able In  the  face  of  other  threats  than  that 
of  Soviet  military  intervention.  In  the  case 
of  national  rivalries  leading  to  war  in  the 
Gulf  area  a  Western  naval  task  force  able  to 
keep  open  the  Straits  of  Hormuz  might  well 
be  required.  In  the  case  of  domestic  turmoil 
threatening  Western  Interests  we  should 
need  a  capacity  to  Intervene  on  the  side  of 
any  friendly  power  which  called  for  help. 
There  are  also  many  possible  eventualities 
calling  for  a  quick  deployment  into  the  area 
for  defense  of  oil  fields. 

If  it  is  conceded  to  be  in  the  interest  of  aU 
Western  countries  that  some  Western  capa- 
bility for  deployment  should  exist,  it  follows 
that  those  who  benefit  should  bear  some  of 
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the  cost  of  its  maintenance.  The  question  Is. 
what  constitutes  a  significant  and  appropri- 
ate contribution? 

The  problem  here  is  to  some  extent  one  of 
public  opinion,  which  in  America  tends  to 
see  Europe's  willingness  to  take  part  active- 
ly in  the  protection  of  "European"  oil  in  the 
Middle  East  as  a  major  touchstone  of  the 
present  relationship.  Prom  this  point  of 
view  the  more  visible  and  directly  related  to 
the  Middle  East  problem  the  E^uropean  con- 
tributions, the  better.  E>en  marginal  assist- 
ance from  E^iropeans  would  be  symbolicaUy 
Important  in  maintaining  alliance  cohesion, 
in  demonstrating  to  the  Soviets  and  the 
countries  of  the  region  that  the  West  is 
united,  and  in  persuading  American  public 
opinion  of  the  futility  of  a  major  U.S.  effort 
in  the  area.  Prom  a  European  point  of  view 
it  is  also  necessary  to  ensure,  by  direct  in- 
volvement, that  the  arrangement  should  be 
based  on  shared  reponsibility  and  truly  col- 
lective decision- making.  A  new  reality  needs 
to  be  given  to  these  principles  where  the 
vital  Interests  of  the  whole  Western  world 
are  at  stake. 

These  considerations  point  to  active  Euro- 
pean military  participation  on  the  ground 
and  at  sea  in  the  Middle  E:ast.  There  are  po- 
litical and  practical  difficulties  about  this 
approach.  The  non-American  powers  have 
very  limited  resources  available  for  long- 
range  operations,  and  it  is  arguable  that  for 
them  to  try.  at  this  stage,  to  create  a  capac- 
ity which  would  make  any  appreciable  dif- 
ference to  the  military  situation  would  cost 
money  that  would  be  better  spent  on  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  their  forces  in  the 
NATO  sector.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan  there  are  considerable  mis- 
givings inside  and  outside  these  countries 
about  whether  they  should  assume  a  global 
military  role  for  the  first  time  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  best  to  adopt  a 
mixed  policy  whereby  the  main  burden  of 
putting  together  a  rapid  deployment  force 
falls  on  the  United  States,  but  the  Europe- 
ans make  some  contribution  in  terms  of  men 
and  materiel  where  this  is  appropriate  (as  in 
the  case  of  Britain  and  Prance)  and/or  pro- 
vide en  route  facilities  for  the  American 
rapid  deployment  force,  contribute  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  existing  Western  bases 
In  the  area,  and,  by  maintaining  their  own 
defence  expenditures  in  Europe,  permit 
some  American  resources  to  be  released  for 
the  Middle  East. 

A  European  presence  in  the  area  would  be 
politically  and  symbolically  important.  It 
would  underline  to  European  publics  their 
stake  in  the  area;  it  would  greatly  help  to 
gain  American  congressional  and  public  sup- 
port for  a  major  U.S.  effort  in  the  area:  and 
it  would  therefore  Improve  American-Euro- 
pean relations.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JEWISH 
HERITAGE 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  is  rich  with  ethnic  and  cultural 
diversity.  As  immigrants  have  melted 
into  our  communities,  they  have  con- 
tributed their  spirit,  talents,  and  tradi- 
tions to  our  national  identity.  As  a  co- 
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sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  155, 
a  biU  proclaiming  May  3  through  May 
10.  1981,  "Jewish  Heritage  Week,"  I 
am  pleased  that  the  House  passed  this 
bill  on  March  26. 

This  week  would  be  designated  pri- 
marily for  educational  ceremonies  and 
activities.  Last  year  diirlng  Jewish 
Heritage  Week,  many  school  systems 
sponsored  programs  on  Jewish  history 
and  culture,  Hebrew  as  a  modem  lan- 
guage, the  Holocaust,  and  current  con- 
cerns of  American  Jews. 

The  months  of  April  and  May  con- 
tain many  events  Important  to  Jewish 
history  including  Passover,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  upris- 
ing, Israeli  Independence  Day.  Solidar- 
ity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry,  and  Jeru- 
salem Day.  Each  of  these  events 
marks  an  Important  period  of  Jewish 
history  that  all  of  us,  regardless  of  our 
religion  or  ethnicity,  should  remem- 
ber. 

During  this  week,  while  we  honor 
the  historical  accomplishments  of  the 
Jewish  people,  we  should  also 
strengthen  resolve  to  work  on  remain- 
ing problems.  I  believe  we  should  also 
express  our  concern  for  the  most 
recent  Jewish  emigrees  from  the 
Soviet  Union— who  seek  refuge  in  var- 
ious countries  around  the  world  from 
persecution  in  Russia.  I  have  cospon- 
sored  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
50,  to  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  release 
scientist  Viktor  Brailovsky,  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  220,  to  award  honor- 
ary citizenship  to  Raoul  Wallenberg, 
who  heroically  rescued  many  in  Hun- 
gary during  World  War  II.  The  fate  of 
Mr.  Wallenberg  Is  still  unknown. 

I  hope  that  Jewish  Heritage  Week 
wiU  draw  attention  to  the  successes 
and  the  stuggles  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Through  increased  awareness  of  di- 
verse cultures,  we  will  aU  gain  a  great- 
er understanding  of  our  national  heri- 
tage and  build  more  bonds  of  friend- 
ship among  the  many  ethnic  groups  in 
our  Nation.* 


desoto  national  park 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  informing  you  of  local 
volimtary  efforts  to  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing. Although  President  Reagan  has 
not  earmarked  drastic  cuts  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Richard  P.  Hite, 
superintendent  of  the  DeSoto  Nation- 
al Memorial,  has  joined  the  national 
effort  for  economic  recovery  by  volun- 
tarily trimming  costs.  Mr.  Hite  has  an- 
nounced his  willingness  to  do  his  part 
by  scrutinizing  the  operational  budget, 
and  cutting  back  and  eliminating  all 
but  the  essential  visitor  service  and  re- 
source protection  at  the  memorial. 
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I  commend  Mr.  Richard  F.  Hite  for 
taking  the  initiative  to  curb  Federal 
spending,  and  I  congratulate  him  for 
his  active  role  as  a  Federal  spending 
watchdog.* 


THE  ELEPHANT  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  a  bUl  today,  along  with 
56  of  my  colleagues,  to  halt  the  mas- 
sive slaughter  of  African  elephants. 
The  Elephant  Protection  Act  of  1981. 
identical  to  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  Con- 
gress, would  restrict  ivory  imports 
from  African  nations  which  do  not 
curb  the  rampant  killing  of  their  coun- 
try's elephants. 

Elephant  populations  in  Africa  are 
rapidly  diminishing.  In  1970,  there 
were  an  estimated  5.000,000  elephants 
in  Africa.  By  1980.  the  population  of 
elephants  had  dropped  to  1,300.000. 
After  surviving  for  more  than  300.000 
years  as  a  species,  the  African  ele- 
phant is  experiencing  such  a  swift  de- 
cline in  numbers  that  it  is  facing  ex- 
tinction. 

While  drought,  deforestation,  urban- 
ization, and  competition  with  the  rap- 
Idly  increasing  human  population 
have  all  contributed  to  the  fast  decline 
in  elephant  populations,  it  is  the  delib- 
erate slaughter  of  elephants  for  their 
valuable  ivory  tusks  that  poses  the 
greatest  present  threat  to  Africa's  re- 
maining herds.  Ivory  trade  alone  is  be- 
lieved to  accoimt  for  50.000  to  150.000 
elephant  deaths  each  year— deaths 
which  are  mostly  brought  about  by  in- 
humane methods,  including  rockets 
fired  from  helicopters,  use  of  automat- 
ic weapons,  and  the  poisoning  of  wa- 
terholes  which  indiscriminately  kills 
all  wildlife  in  the  area. 

Ivory  trade  has  been  a  lucrative 
business  throughout  history  and  has 
resulted  in  numbers  of  elephant 
deaths  at  various  times,  even  when 
man  did  not  have  the  technical  advan- 
tages over  elephants  which  he  has 
today.  Like  gold  and  silver,  ivory  is  a 
hard  currency,  a  commodity  that  in- 
creases in  worth  in  times  of  inflation. 
Ivory  that  brought  a  trader  $3  a 
pound  in  the  1960's  now  brings  $40  to 
$50  a  pound.  International  trade  in 
both  raw  and  worked  ivory  is  estimat- 
ed to  be  worth  $200  million  or  more 
annually.  High  inflation  in  recent 
years  has  caused  the  elephant  to 
become  a  most  unfortunate  victim  of  a 
vicious  supply-and-demand  spiral.  As 
the  price  of  ivory  rises,  more  ele- 
phants are  slaughtered.  As  more  ele- 
phants are  killed,  there  is  increased 
fear  that  the  supply  will  run  out.  In 
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turn,  fear  that  the  supply  will  nm  out 
drives  up  the  price  even  more. 

The  African  elephant  is  following 
the  path  of  the  near-extinct  Asian  ele- 
phant. The  United  SUtes  has  banned 
trade  in  Asian  elephant  ivory  since 
1976  when  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior officially  listed  these  creatures 
as  an  endangered  species.  Now  that 
Africa  is  the  sole  source  of  the  ivory 
trade,  the  African  elephant  is  quickly 
following  the  path  toward  endangered 
status,  too.  It  was  not  until  I  intro- 
duced a  bin  to  ban  trade  in  ivory  from 
African  elephants  4  years  ago  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  took  any 
action  to  protect  the  African  elephant. 
At  that  time.  Interior  issued  regula- 
tions listing  the  African  elephant  as  a 
threatened  species  and  allowing  ivory 
imports  only  from  countries  which  are 
parties  to  the  Convention  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  in  Endangered  Species 
(CITES). 

Unfortunately,  Interior's  regulations 
have  not  been  effective.  Much  ivory 
entering  this  country  still  comes  from 
elephants  which  are  killed  illegally, 
and  is  shipped  through  a  vast  world- 
wide trade  in  smuggled  elephant  prod- 
ucts. Worked  ivory  from  places  such  as 
Hong  Kong,  where  large  amounts  of 
raw  ivory  are  carved,  is  required  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  reexportation  docu- 
ment stating  that  the  ivory  was  legally 
taken  in  the  country  of  origin.  Howev- 
er, it  is  almost  impossible  for  UJS.  Cus- 
toms agents  to  verify  documents 
which  have  been  falsified  by  attribut- 
ing ivory  origin  to  a  CITES  member 
country  when  the  ivory  was  actually 
taken  in  a  nonmember  country. 

But  even  more  frustrating  than  the 
falsification  of  documents  is  our  Gov- 
ernment's failure  to  deal  with  obvious 
fraud  in  elephant  imports.  Two  years 
ago.  when  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  re- 
viewed some  ivory  import  documents 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  they  found  some  declarations 
listing  "Africa"  as  the  country  of 
origin,  and  other  declarations  listing 
"Kenya,"  a  country  which  has  banned 
the  export  of  wildlife  products  since 
1977.  The  ivory  listed  on  these  docu- 
ments, and  on  other  obviously  errone- 
ous or  fraudulent  docimients.  success- 
fully entered  the  United  States. 

Clearly,  stronger  action  is  needed  to 
halt  the  destruction  of  the  African  ele- 
phant than  what  is  being  taken  under 
current  law,  and  we  must  act  quickly 
while  we  still  have  a  chance  to  reverse 
the  decline  of  these  magnificent  ani- 
mals. During  the  last  Congress  I 
worked  with  members  and  staff  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee to  devise  a  way  to  end  our  Na- 
tion's participation  in  the  slaughter  of 
elephants  and  to  establish  a  system 
whereby  those  countries  which  suc- 
cessfully manage  their  elephant  popu- 
lations are  recognized  and  encouraged. 
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I  believe,  as  do  numerous  environmen- 
tal and  animal  protection  organiza- 
tions whose  representatives  testified  in 
support  of  this  bill,  that  the  legisla- 
tion we  developed  would  do  just  that. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  identical 
to  H.R.  4885  of  last  Congress— except 
for  necessary  date  changes.  With 
strong,  bipartisan  endorsement  from 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  this  bill  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  December  19, 
1979.  In  the  Senate,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Resource  Protection  held  a  hearing 
on  this  bill  in  June  of  1980,  but  Senate 
consideration  of  it  was  stalled  as  that 
Chaml)er  prepared  for  adjournment. 

Briefly,  the  biU  would  do  the  follow- 
ing: First,  it  would  impose  a  6-month 
moratorium  on  the  Import  and  export 
of  any  elephant  or  elephant  product 
to  or  from  the  United  States.  The 
moratorium  would  apply  to  both 
worked  and  raw  ivory,  whether  the 
Ivory  comes  directly  from  an  ivory-ex- 
porting country  or  from  an  intermedi- 
ate country  which  works  the  ivory  and 
reexports  it.  During  the  6-month 
period,  however,  10,000  pounds  of 
ivory  would  be  exempt  in  order  to 
allow  the  1,000  to  3.000  scrimshaw 
artisans  in  this  country  to  practice 
their  skill  and  maintain  their  liveli- 
hood. Ivory  for  this  purpose  is  unavail- 
able from  any  other  source.  In  addi- 
tion, during  the  first  90-day  period, 
the  btU  would  exempt  worked  ivory 
purchased  abroad  by  tourists  which  is 
not  intended  for  resale. 

During  the  moratorium,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  would  develop  a 
permit  program  to  allow  ivory  trade 
with  countries  which  meet  strict  crite- 
ria. Permits  would  be  granted  for  ivory 
originating  in  countries  which  have 
strong  elephant  conservation  pro- 
grams and  sound  recordkeeping  for 
their  ivory  exports.  Permits  would  be 
issued  for  ivory  from  intermediate 
countries  only  If  the  reexporting 
nation  has  sufficient  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements to  insure  that  the  nation 
of  origin  can  be  determined. 

Provisions  are  made  to  assist  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  enforcing 
restrictions  on  ivory  trade.  In  order  to 
allow  Interior  to  concentrate  its  en- 
forcement efforts,  elephant  product 
imports  would  be  limited  to  the  Ports 
of  New  York  and  Seattle.  Violators 
would  face  stiff  penalties:  First-time 
offenders  would  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  $10,000  and  a  criminal  pen- 
alty of  $20,000  or  1  year  imprisonment 
or  both.  Second-time  and  subsequent 
violators  would  face  stronger  penal- 
ties. 

Exempt  from  coverage  of  this  bill 
would  be  imports  and  exports  of  ele- 
phants and  elephant  products  for  zoo- 
logical, educational,  scientific,  or  exhi- 
bitional  purposes:  keyboard  ivory 
which  is  i»ul  of  a  musical  instniment; 
and  elephant  trophies  taken  by  sports 
himters,  provided  that  the  Imported 
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item  is  well-documented  and  taken  in 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  host 
country. 

Our  bill  would  take  an  additional 
step  to  aid  conservation  of  elephants. 
It  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  establish  programs  to  assist  nations 
in  protecting  habitat  for  elephants, 
and  in  developing  and  implementing 
elephant  conservation  and  manage- 
ment programs.  This  would  help  those 
nations  which  want  to  conserve  their 
elephant  populations  bat  simply  do 
not  have  the  capability  to  develop  a 
program  without  outside  assistance. 

Funding  for  this  bill  would  be  au- 
thorized for  the  next  4  years— fiscal 
years  1982-85— at  the  following  levels: 
For  the  Department  of  Interior's  en- 
forcement program,  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize $1.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  and  $2  million  for  the  3  subse- 
quent fiscal  years;  for  the  State  De- 
partment's conservation  assistance 
program,  the  bill  would  authorize 
$400,000  in  fiscal  year  1982,  $4.7  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983,  $5.5  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  $7  million  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  and  $0.7  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

The  proposals  contained  in  this  bill 
present  a  better  approach  to  reducing 
elephant  deaths  than  would  a  com- 
plete ban  of  ivory  trade  such  as  I  have 
advocated  in  the  past,  because  they 
take  a  more  positive  approach  to  solv- 
ing problems  of  elephant  conservation. 
This  bill's  distinct  advantage  over  a 
ban  on  ivory  trade  is  that  it  provides  a 
means  to  implement  conservation  pro- 
grams in  ivory-exporting  countries, 
and  gives  countries  an  Incentive  to 
conserve  their  elephant  populations: 
We  reward  them  by  permitting  their 
ivory  to  be  imported  into  our  country. 
It  also  refrains  from  punishing  those 
in  industries  for  which  there  are  no 
substitutes  for  elephant  ivory— in  par- 
ticular, for  scrimshaw  work  and  musi- 
cal instrument  keyboards. 

It  would  be  unconscionable  to  allow 
our  desire  for  unnecessary  luxury 
items  such  as  ivory  carvings  and  jewel- 
ry to  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
inhimMine.  extinction-threatening 

slaughter  of  the  largest  land  mammals 
in  the  world.  We  can  help  put  a  stop 
to  this  large-scale  destruction  of  the 
African  elephant.  Passage  of  our  bill 
will  be  an  important  step  toward  doing 
so.« 


THE  ATLANTA  SITUATION 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or  MABTLAlfS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  of  aU.  I  would  like  to 
commend  Congressman  Wyche 
Fowler  for  providing  the  time  for  this 
much  needed  discussion  of  a  very  criti- 
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cal  Issue.  The  slaying  of  over  20  chil- 
dren in  Atlanta,  Ga,  is  clearly  indica- 
tive of  the  sickness  which  is  eroding 
the  fibers  of  our  society. 

Violence  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  way  of  life  throughout  our  Nation. 
The  Atlanta  slayings  and  related  at- 
tacks against  children  are  very  cogent 
symbols  that  we  are  moving  further 
away  from  the  highest  regard  for 
human  life. 

It  frightens  me  deeply  to  acknowl- 
edge the  significant  psychological 
damage  which  is  growing  among  all 
children  due  to  the  recent  incidences. 
While  the  victims  of  these  murders 
have  sdl  been  black,  it  is  no  secret  that 
such  acts  of  violence  do  not  discrimi- 
nate. The  fundamental  question  we 
must  face  now  is  that  any  child  may 
be  forced  to  live. in  fear  during  every 
phase  of  a  day's  activity.  Surely,  the 
increased  number  of  weapon-carrying 
schoolchildren;  momentary  periods  of 
panic  if  a  parent  is  late  picking  up  a 
schoolchild;  and  decrease  in  academic 
achievement,  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
findings  of  several  Atlsmta  psychia- 
trists, psychologists,  and  mental 
health  officials.  The  feelings  of  dis- 
trust, fear,  and  apprehension  will 
spread  among  aU  of  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren as  they  begin  to  dread  function- 
ing in  everyday  environments.  This  is 
a  sad  outlook  for  our  future. 

Another  fundamental  question 
which  is  magnified  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  fear  for  human  safety.  Is 
the  continuing  focus  away  from 
human  needs.  We  are  forced  now  to 
question  if  whether  or  not  the  evils  of 
poverty,  deprivation,  and  unemploy- 
ment may  be  so  deep  rooted  in  our  so- 
ciety that  respect  for  human  life  be- 
comes secondary  to  mere  survival.  We 
are  also  forced  to  question  the  validity 
of  continuous  violence  as  romanticized 
and  glamourized  on  our  television  and 
movie  screens. 

The  situations  in  Georgia  Florida. 
Maryland,  and  throughout  most  re- 
gions in  this  country  leave  us  frus- 
trated and  angry.  They  leave  us  to 
question  the  basic  responsiveness  of 
authorities  who  must  become  more 
adamant  in  the  protection  of  human 
lives.  However,  they  must  not  lead  us 
6o  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands. 

The  widespread  acts  of  violence 
must  also  remind  us  that  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  human  lives 
are  cross-jurisdictional.  When  as  many 
as  21  lives  are  lost,  it  cannot  be  pegged 
as  a  State  or  local  government  matter. 
Both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
realized  this,  and  I  laud  the  dispersal 
of  Federal  fimds  to  Atlanta,  and  the 
efforts  to  appropriate  $1.5  and  $1.8 
million  for  use  by  this  city. 

We  have  to  examine  closely  the  cli- 
mate that  motivates  and  encourages 
psychotic   violence.   The   violence   of 
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racism,  the  aforementioned  influence 
of  television  and  movies,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  war  and  militarism— all  of 
these  inevitably  get  reflected  in  indi- 
vidual behavior  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree.  The  psychotic  killers  who 
murder  our  children  In  Atlanta  or  any- 
where else  are  victims  of  this  climate 
and  have  apparently  been  affected  to 
a  greater  degree. 

We  cannot  excuse  this  behavior. 
However,  we  can  and  must  deal 
squarely  with  the  environment  which 
fosters  such  actions. 

Several  sociologists  tell  us  that  most 
of  the  slain  Atlanta  children  come 
from  public  housing  neighborhoods 
which  are  more  vulnerable  and  condu- 
cive to  human  mistreatment,  abduc- 
tion, and  even  death.  Such  conditions 
and  incidences  are  not  limited  to  this 
region  of  the  country.  Right  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  children  from  low- 
income  housing  projects  are  becoming 
more  and  more  susceptible  to  condi- 
tions of  drug  abuse  and  molestation. 
Here,  the  elimination  of  unemploy- 
ment, underemployment,  suid  poverty 
must  precede  the  eradication  of  such 
criminal  acts. 

It  is  not  easy  to  warn  the  blacks  of 
Atlanta  to  stay  away  from  theories 
that  the  acts  of  violence  against  21 
black  children  are  conspiratorial  in 
nature  or  racially  motivated.  The  pat- 
tern of  systematic  murders,  rapes,  ad- 
ditional overt  and  covert  actions 
against  black  citizens  in  the  South  and 
throughout  this  country  is  still  just 
too  prevalent.  However,  we  must  assist 
in  the  efforts  of  Mayor  Maynard  Jack- 
son, the  numerous  task  forces,  and 
concerned  citizens  in  addressing  the 
problem  in  a  rational  way. 

Again,  until  we  eliminate  the  funda- 
mental societal  ills,  we  cannot  be 
shocked  at  deviant  behavioral  patterns 
of  violence,  irresponsibility,  and  total 
disregard  for  human  lives.  There  is 
little  help  in  calling  on  citizens  to  care 
about  each  other  when  increasing  in- 
equities among  neighborhoods, 
schools,  living  standards,  and  opportu- 
nities have  become  a  way  of  life. 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  a  position  to 
impact  on  public  policy  must  stand 
firm  against  further  inequities  and 
burdens  on  our  children,  elderly,  and 
low-income  citizens.  We  must  promote 
the  kind  of  solidarity  which  has  been 
displayed  as  citizens  across  the  Nation 
have  rallied  behind  the  victimized  At- 
lanta families.  Most  importantly,  we 
must  not  be  afraid  to  oppose  and 
openly  attack  racism,  chronic  unem- 
ployment, poverty,  injustice,  and 
other  societal  ills  which  cloud  any  ef- 
forts to  provide  equal  opportunities 
for  each  and  every  citizen.* 
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GAINESVILLE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

or  GEOBGIA 
IN  THE  house  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  offer  my  personal 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  junior  col- 
lege basketball  team  that  has  recently 
completed  a  championship  season. 

The  Gainesville  Junior  College 
Lakers  of  Gainesville,  Ga.,  were 
crowned  as  the  1981  Georgia  champi- 
on, earning  a  berth  in  the  National 
Junior  College  Tournament  held  in 
Kansas  this  month. 

The  Lakers  posted  a  22-8  season 
under  the  tutelage  of  Coach  Mike 
Nordholz. 

A  remarkable  fact  exists  with  the 
entire  athletic  program  at  Gainesville 
Junior  College.  It  is  the  only  nondor- 
mitory  junior  college  in  the  university 
system  of  Georgia  which  supports  a 
fuU,  intercollegiate  athletic  program. 

The  1980-81  team  members  were: 
Sam  Beasley.  Rex  Ellington,  Dwayne 
Dorsey,  BUly  Joe  Wright,  Keith 
Porter,  George  McKinney,  Mitch 
Chapman,  Doug  Mahaffey,  Doug  Lips- 
comb, Denver  Byrd,  Lonnie  Conner, 
and  Yolando  Giles.  The  student  man- 
agers were:  Ricky  Campfield,  Bobby 
Maxwell,  and  Sid  Bramblett.  I  am 
proud  to  contribute  this  salute  to 
these  champions  at  Gainesville  Junior 
College. 

Gainesville  Junior  College  president. 
Dr.  Hugh  Mills,  Jr.,  recently  stated: 

Many  of  us  who  have  come  up  through 
athletic  competition  find  that  we  are  able  to 
take  both  the  hard  knocks  and  the  victories 
of  life  much  more  positively  because  of  this 
competitive  training  in  our  youth. 

I  appreciate  the  fine  work  and  high 
ideals  that  have  been  set  by  the 
Gainesville  Junior  College  administra- 
tion, faculty,  staff,  foundation,  and 
students. 

I  am  confident  that  many  more  vic- 
tories are  headed  their  way.* 
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HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  in  Congress  over  a  woman's 
right  to  choose  abortion  still  persists 
despite  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  af- 
firming this  right  in  1973.  In  an  effort 
to  circumvent  the  Court's  decision, 
antiabortion  forces  shifted  their  sights 
and  sought  to  deny  medicaid  funding 
for  poor  women  for  abortion  services. 

More  recently  these  activities  appear 
to  have  broadened  again  to  ban  abor- 
tion entirely  through  a  new  ap- 
proach—that is  through  a  statutory  or 
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constitutional  definition  of  when  life 
begins,  which  in  the  view  of  this  mi- 
nority is  at  conception.  Survey  after 
survey  has  shown  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  support  the  right  to  choose 
abortion.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
Congress  would  be  infringing  on  this 
constitutional  right  by  enacting  into 
law  the  religious  or  moral  views  of 
only  one  segment  of  the  population. 
The  repercussions  of  such  misguided 
action  could  be  devastating  not  only  to 
our  system  of  criminal  and  civil  law, 
but  to  the  constitutional  issue  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  following  article  by  John  Hart 
Ely  and  Laurence  Tribe  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  New  York  Times  and 
clearly  outlines  the  dangerous  prece- 
dent that  would  be  set  by  congression- 
al action  overriding  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  constitutional 
as  well  as  public  policy  implications  in- 
volved in  any  congressional  move  to 
restrict  reproductive  freedom  for 
women. 

Let  There  Be  LirE 
(By  John  Hart  Ely  and  Laurence  H.  Tribe) 

Cambridge.  Mass.— Sometimes  it's  hard  to 
keep  up.  First  it  was  life  created  in  a  test 
tube.  Then  patented  life  forms.  And  now 
we're  told  that  all  Congress  has  to  do  Is  pass 
a  statute  redefining  "life"— by  declaring  fe- 
tuses to  be  "persons"  from  the  moment  of 
conception— and,  presto.  Roe  v.  Wade,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  1973  decision 
preventing  legislative  interference  with 
abortions  until  late  pregnancy  will  disap- 
pear. No  muss,  no  fuss.  and.  most  important, 
no  struggle  for  all  the  votes  it  would  take  to 
amend  the  Constitution  the  old-fastiioned 
way. 

The  two  of  us  have  been  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  debate  over  the  constitutional  legiti- 
macy of  Roe  virtually  since  it  was  decided. 
But  we  have  no  trouble  at  all  agreeing  that 
this  formula  for  overturning  it  is  badly  mis- 
guided. It  won't  work,  and  it's  a  good  thing 
it  won't. 

Even  If  it  were  offered  in  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  it  would  be  at 
best  an  unpredictable  vehicle  for  overruling 
Roe.  If  fetuses  reaUy  are  to  be  regarded  as 
persons  from  the  moment  of  conception, 
that  would  seem  to  require  states  to  punish 
rape  victims  who  get  abortions  as  murderers 
and  the  druggists  who  provide  them  mom- 
ing-after  piUs  as  accomplices  to  murder.  If, 
on  the  other  hand  (as  certainly  seems 
likely)  the  statute's  proponents  assure  us 
that  they  don't  mean  that— that  some  dis- 
tinctions between  the  extiiiction  of  fetal  life 
and  the  extinction  of  other  life  can  still  be 
drawn— it  could  then  become  at  least  argu- 
able that  the  goal  of  overruling  Roe  had  not 
in  fact  been  realized. 

Let's  suppose,  though,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  uphold  a  ban  on  abortion  on 
the  strength  of  a  "fetal  life"  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  It  doesn't  follow  that  a 
mere  act  of  Congress  could  aocompUsh  the 
same  result.  The  point  of  Roe  v.  Wade  was 
not  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  too  little 
"scientific"  information  about  when  life 
began  or  what  a  fetus  was,  but  rather  that 
the  Government,  merely  "by  adopting  ooe 
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theory  of  life,"  could  not  "override  the 
rights  of  the  pregnant  woman."  For  Con- 
grea  to  proclaim  the  theory  that  a  fetus  is  a 
person  from  the  very  beginning  would  leave 
this  constitutional  calculus  unchanged.  It 
was  a  question  of  rights,  not  an  issue  of  biol- 
ogy or  a  matter  of  definition,  that  Roe  re- 
solved. 

Congressional  power  to  rescue  an  other- 
wise unconstitutional  law  by  the  expedient 
of  redefining  the  terms  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment would  have  the  dlzsying  implications 
well  beyond  the  abortion  controversy. 

Should  we  make  it  as  easy  for  Oovem- 
ment  officials  to  sue  for  libel  as  it  was 
before  The  New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan, 
which  barred  damages  for  defamation  of 
public  officials  in  the  absence  of  deliberate 
or  reckless  falsehood?  That's  simple  enough: 
Congress  need  only  announce  that  one's 
"liberty"  of  reputation  demands  that  any 
publisher  of  libelous  matter  about  an  offi- 
cial be  strictly  liable  for  every  falsehood. 
How  about  bringing  back  the  racially  re- 
strictive convenants  that  were  common 
before  the  Supreme  Court  in  1948  held 
them  to  be  unenforceable?  No  problem.  Just 
have  Congress  define  Judicial  refusal  to  en- 
force racial  restrictions  on  real-estate  sales 
as  a  "deprivation  of  property."  Yearn  for 
the  halcyon  day  when  coerced  confessions 
were  admissible  as  evidence?  Easy.  Congress 
proclaims  that  from  here  on  releasing  any 
defendant  on  the  ground  that  his  rights 
were  violated  will  be  deemed  to  deprive  all 
members  to  the  public  of  their  "Liberty " 
from  fear. 

Indeed,  why  not  skip  all  the  bother  and 
Just  let  Congress  redefine  "due  process  of 
law"  to  include  '"any  law  Congress  or  a  state 
legislature  approves. "  It  hardly  matters— 
once  Congress  can  defeat  liberty  by  defini- 
tional fiat.  Reducing  the  Constitution  to 
whatever  those  in  power  want  it  to  mean  is 
an  awfully  high  price  to  pay  for  making  Roe 
disappear.  We're  all  lucky— supporters  and 
opponents  of  Roe  alike— that  such  a  gambit 
won't  work. 

Senator  Jesse  A.  Helms  wasn't  conceived 
yesterday,  and  his  constitutional  advisers 
undoubtedly  have  explained  to  him  why  an 
attempt  to  overrule  Roe  V.  Wade  by  statute 
must  fall.  Obviously,  the  idea  is  to  score 
points  with  the  "pro-life"  constituency  at 
the  expense  of  the  courts,  which,  as  the  sen- 
ator well  knows,  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
strike  the  statute  down.  When  Roe  was  de- 
cided, many  screamed— including  one  of  us 
(Mr.  Ely>— that  the  Court  was  playing  poU- 
Ucs.  With  treatment  like  this  at  the  hands 
of  the  Congress,  what  else  can  we  really 
expect?* 


USEFULNESS  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCES 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PBflf  STLVAjriA 
Of  THZ  HOUSE  or  REPRCSENTA-tTVES 

Tuesday.  April  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fund- 
ing cuts  proposed  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration in  the  National  Science 
Foundation  are  more  than  an  attempt 
at  budget  trimming  and  prudent  man- 
agement. They  exhibit  a  view  that 
could  destroy  some  of  the  social  and 
economic  science  research  activities  we 
clearly  need  to  assist  in  the  solution  of 
our  Nation's  problems. 
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Critical  national  problems  of  the 
1980's  such  as  productivity  and  energy 
have  major  social  and  economic  ele- 
ments. The  Japanese  application  of 
social  science  principles,  mainly  of 
American  origin,  to  problems  of  Indus- 
trial management  Illustrates  how  Inno- 
vation in  social  organization  for  manu- 
facturing and  marketing  can  lead  to 
Increased  productivity  and  economic 
gain. 

The  February  13,  1981.  issue  of  Sci- 
ence contains  an  eloquent  editorial  by 
Dr.  Kenneth  Prewitt  titled:  "Useful- 
ness of  the  Social  Sciences,"  which  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

UsEruuTKSs  OF  "rHK  Social  Sciences 

National  attention  has  turned  to  the  pro- 
ductivity, the  performance,  and  even  the 
profitability  of  science.  Measured  against 
such  criteria,  how  will  the  social  sciences 
fare?  Quite  well,  I  believe.  Close  scrutiny 
will  disclose  substantial  contributions  to 
economic  growth  and  the  public  welfare. 
For  instance,  numerous  well-established  In- 
dustries now  market  technologies  that  are 
derived  from  social  science  research:  demo- 
graphic projections,  programmed  language 
instruction,  standardized  educational  test- 
ing, behavior  modification,  man-machine 
system  design,  political  poUlng.  consumer 
research  and  market  testing,  management 
consulting.  Just  as  medicine  draws  upon  bio- 
logical research  or  electronics  upon  physics, 
government  and  management  draw  upon 
psychology,  economics,  demography,  geog- 
raphy, and  other  social  sciences. 

In  addition,  the  social  sciences  have  vastly 
extended  the  observational  powers  of  con- 
temporary societies.  Advanced  industrial  na- 
tions are  commonly  described  as  informa- 
tion societies  In  reference  to  their  systemati- 
cally collected  Information  about  the 
human  as  well  as  the  physical  environment. 
Human  actions  and  the  meanings  attached 
to  them  constitute  the  most  dynamic  and 
complex  of  all  those  environments  in  which 
markets  sell,  banks  invest,  businesses  pro- 
duce, governments  govern,  and  families 
plan.  Monitoring  the  ever-changing  human 
environment  is  a  task  approached  through  a 
variety  of  tools  and  disciplines  of  the  social 
sciences:  economic  Indicators,  demographic 
trends,  national  statistical  systems,  histori- 
cal research,  time-series  analysis,  input- 
output  matrices,  developmental  psychology, 
area  studies,  political  geography. 

Of  course,  the  public  importance  of  the 
social  sciences,  like  that  of  the  biological 
and  physical  sciences,  is  not  limited  to  their 
accomplishments  as  observational  sciences 
or  to  a  list  of  Industries  that  market  their 
technologies.  It  is  through  theories  and  in- 
tellectual constructs  that  the  sciences  real- 
ize their  greatest  potential.  In  the  empirical 
regularities  they  reveal,  the  counterintuitive 
questions  they  ask.  the  contingent  associ- 
ations they  discover,  and  the  successive 
layers  of  meaning  they  uncover,  the  social 
sciences  conceptualize  and  thereby  render 
accessible  to  human  Intelligence  a  wide 
array  of  economic,  social,  political,  and  cul- 
tural phenomena.  Ironically,  the  social  sci- 
ences seldom  get  full  credit  for  their  theo- 
retical accomplishments,  because  the  discov- 
eries, once  labeled,  are  quickly  absorbed 
into  conventional  wisdom.  This  Is  easily 
demonstrated;  note  the  number  of  social  sci- 
ence concepts  common  to  our  vocabulary: 
human  capital,  gross  national  product,  iden- 
tity crisis,  span  of  control,  the  unconscious. 
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price  elasticity,  acculturation,  political 
party  identification  reference  group,  exter- 
nalities. Obviously,  the  phenomena  revealed 
through  such  concepts  existed  prior  to  the 
relevant  research.  Just  as  ONA,  quarks,  and 
the  source  of  the  Nile  existed  prior  to  their 
discovery.  Yet  concepts  generated  through 
research  are  discoveries  that  make  phenom- 
ena intelligible  and  accessible  that  previous- 
ly were  Inaccurately  or  incompletely  under- 
stood. 

That  the  tools  and  concepts  of  social  sci- 
ence work  their  way  Into  public  discourse  Is 
a  matter  of  some  national  Importance.  Reg- 
ulatory policy,  for  example.  Is  seldom  dis- 
cussed without  reference  to  cost-benefit 
analysis.  It  is  with  models  from  economics 
and  demography  that  the  financial  base  of 
Social  Security  is  being  examined.  Evalua- 
tion research  Is  called  upon  to  demonstrate 
program  successes  or  failures.  Oame  theory 
provides  a  vocabulary  for  looking  at  shifting 
international  alliances.  The  current  nation- 
al discussion  of  productivity  wUl  make  use 
of  research  on  topics  such  as  Investment 
and  savings  behavior,  management  of  com- 
plex organizations,  comtjetency  testing,  in- 
ternational labor  migration,  or  human  cre- 
ativity. 

In  Just  a  few  decades  the  social  sciences 
have  accomplished  much  of  practical  signifi- 
cance. With  continued  public  and  private 
support,  much  can  reasonably  be  expected 
in  the  decades  to  come.* 


THE  ILLUSION  OF  AMERICAN 
OMNIPOTENCE 


HON.  PATRICU  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
11*  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dennis  Brogan's  call  for  prudence, 
above  all.  prudence,  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  is  as  warranted  today 
as  it  was  in  1952. 
Part  II  follows: 

rv 

At  first  sight,  the,  growing  American  dis- 
tress at  the  continuance  of  the  Korean  war 
seems  to  show  something  very  different 
from  a  sense  of  omnipotence.  It  shows. 
Indeed,  a  sense  of  frustration,  dismay,  bewil- 
derment. To  find  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  troops  fighting  in  a  remote  coun- 
try, seven  years  after  "the  end  of  the  war," 
is  baffling  enough.  To  suffer  over  120,000 
casualties  in  such  a  situation  is  worse.  The 
Korean  war  Is  already.  In  terms  of  losses, 
the  third  most  serious  war  In  American  his- 
tory. An  American  mother  lamenting  the 
fate  of  her  son  is  a  figure  to  Inspire  sympa- 
thy and  understanding.  It  Is  natural  that 
the  American  people  should  want,  not  on 
any  terms  but  on  some  terms,  an  end  to  the 
Korean  war. 

But  In  addition  to  this  common  and  natu- 
ral sentiment  there  Is  another  American  at- 
titude that  Is  less  defensible  and  decidedly 
dangerous.  It  might  be  likened  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  prosperous  and  pompous  citizen 
who,  in  a  Jam,  firmly  tells  the  cops,  "You 
can't  do  that  to  me."  Many,  very  many 
Americans,  its  seems  to  me,  find  it  incon- 
ceivable that  an  American  policy,  an- 
nounced and  carried  out  by  the  American 
government,  acting  with  the  support  of  the 
American  people,  does  not  Immediately  sue- 
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ceed.  If  It  does  not.  this,  they  feel,  must  be 
because  of  stupidity  or  treason.  That  the 
Chinese  Communist  government  should 
defy— and  successfully  defy— the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  seems  to  them  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  a  truth  which  they  hold  to  be 
self-evident. 

Yet  such  situations  exist  and  may  well 
continue  to  exist.  It  Is  by  no  means  certain 
that  American  forces  will  easily  be  with- 
drawn from  Korea,  or  even  that  they  may 
not  have  to  take  part  in  other  wars  of  that 
kind.  Mrs.  Kathleen  Norris  can  no  more 
alter  that  fact  than  Senator  Taft  can  really 
guarantee  to  keep  the  military  budget  to  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  total.  In  the  great 
power  vacuum  created  by  the  decline  of 
Eliirope,  the  United  States  is  forced,  and  will 
be  forced,  to  do  a  great  many  disagreeable 
things — or  to  surrender.  This  Is  a  new  story 
for  the  United  States,  but  it  is  an  old  one 
for  Europe.  What  the  American  people  are 
enduring  now  is  what  the  French,  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Russian  peoples,  even  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  peoples,  suffered  In  the  process 
of  extending  or  trying  to  retain  their  em- 
pires. 

But,  It  win  be  objected,  America  Is  not 
trying  to  extend  an  empire;  she  is  defending 
public  order  and  morality  In  Korea.  This  is 
very  different  from  the  piratical  adventures 
of  the  old  world,  from  the  F-ench  In  Africa, 
the  English  In  India,  or  the  Russians  In 
Samarkand  or  Armenia.  Morally,  this  Is 
true.  But,  Just  as  the  purity  of  the  American 
cause  does  not  win  all  American  families  to 
an  acceptance  of  the  Korean  war  as  neces- 
sary and  tolerable,  so  the  moral  turpitude  of 
European  enterprises  added  very  little  to 
the  burden  of  empire.  And  that  burden  was 
heavy  in  terms  of  lives  lost. 

It  has  been  calculated— and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  an  improbable  calculation— that  the 
French  conquest  of  Algeria  cost  the  French 
150,000  lives.  (What  it  cost  the  Arabs,  resist- 
ing civilization,  no  one  has  paused  to  com- 
pute.) I  don't  know  what  the  British  wars  in 
India  cost  either  in  great  battles,  in  minor 
battles,  or  in  disesise,  but  they  cost  plenty. 
E>en  the  British  peace,  imposed  on  India, 
cost  plenty  to  the  100,000  white  troops  per- 
manently  gtirrisoned  in  that  remote,  un- 
healthy land.  Do  you  think  It  mattered  to  a 
French  mother  that  her  son.  dead  In  Alge- 
ria, was  an  agent  of  imperialism?  All  she 
knew  was  that  he  had  paid  what  Marshal 
Oouvlon  Salnt-Cyr  candidly  called  a  blood 
tax.  And  the  same  story  can  be  told  of  Indo- 
china seventy  years  ago— and  now.  It  is  one 
of  minor  themes  of  a  once-famous  novel, 
Loti's  P^heur  d'Islande.  "It's  a  long  way  to 
Carcassonne,"  said  the  soldier  of  the 
Grande  Armte,  dying  in  the  snow  on  the  re- 
treat from  Moscow;  and  It  Is  a  long  time 
since  Vergil  made  the  dying  Greek  remem- 
ber sweet  Argos. 

Morally  Justifiable— Indeed,  morally  splen- 
dld— as  the  American  action  in  Korea  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Nations  may  be,  and 
urgent  as  the  need  may  be  to  find  an  honor- 
able way  out  of  the  predicament  In  which 
she  finds  herself,  what  Americans  are 
paying  today  is  one  of  the  normal  prices  of 
being  a  great  power,  of  bearing  the  burdens 
as  well  as  enjoying  the  advantages  of  power. 

Again,  I  have  no  intention  of  minimizing 
the  horror  of  the  Korean  War.  I  was  in  New 
York  In  December  1950,  when  It  was  still 
not  certain  that  the  Marines  would  get  out 
of  the  trap  sprung  on  them  In  North 
Korea— when.  Indeed,  it  was  not  certain 
that  many  of  them  would  ever  get  home.  I 
felt  passionately  with  the  American  people. 
And  the  situation  Is  not  purely  American.  In 
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a  year  and  a  half,  my  eldest  son  will  be  In 
the  army  and  may  be  in  Malaya  or  Korea  It 
is  a  painful  story.  But  It  is  an  old  one. 


Another  aspect  of  the  "you  can't  do  this 
to  me"  mentality— which,  in  turn,  is  an 
aspect  of  the  illusion  of  omnipotence— can 
best  be  studied  In  the  writings  of  Mr.  David 
Lawrence  of  the  U.S.  News  it  World  Report. 
To  Mr.  Lawrence  the  Korean  war,  the  loss 
of  American  lives  in  it,  is  not  merely  painful 
but  unendurable.  It  must  be  put  an  end  to. 
and  one  of  the  methods  suggested  has  a  real 
Interest— to  me  a  pathological  Interest.  If  I 
understand  Mr.  Lawrence  aright.  In  order  to 
diminish  Communist  pressures  on  the 
Americans  in  Korea,  Poles  and  Czechs  are 
to  be  encouraged  to  acts  of  sabotage  if  not 
of  active  revolt,  and  a  "resistance  move- 
ment" Is  to  be  subsidized,  with  a  view  to  di- 
verting Russian  or  other  Conununlst  re- 
sources from  Korea— that  Is,  from  the 
Americans  In  Korea. 

This  modest  proposal  deserves  examina- 
tion. Mr.  Lawrence  apparently  does  not  pre- 
tend that  the  United  States  proposes  to  do 
anything  more  to  liberate  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  than  to  encourage  and  equip 
saboteurs.  He  does  not  pretend  that  such  ac- 
tivities, in  themselves,  will  bring  down  the 
Stalinist  regime.  They  will,  he  hopes,  cause 
such  Inconvenience  that  the  heat  will  be  off 
the  Americans. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Lawrence  does  not 
know  very  much  about  resistance  move- 
ments, or  the  means  open  to  a  totally  ruth- 
less government  to  repress  resistance  move- 
ments. He  may  have  heard  of  Lidice,  of 
Warsaw,  even  of  Oradour-sur-Glane.  But 
the  meaning  of  those  episodes  is  lost  on  him 
(and  on  many  other  Americans).  To  save  the 
lives  of  Americans,  to  relieve  this  new  and 
heavy  but  not  Intolerable  pressure  on 
American  society.  Poles  and  Czechs  are  to 
risk— for  themselves  and  for  their  families 
and.  if  it  comes  to  a  pitch,  for  their  coun- 
tries—total destruction,  the  execution  of 
hostages,  the  annihilation  of  whole  villages, 
possibly  the  fate  of  the  peoples  of  the  three 
Baltic  states,  of  whom  we  do  not  even  know 
that,  as  nations,  Lithuanisi,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia  exist  any  longer. 

These  nations,  and  more  especially  the 
Poles,  have  undergone  experiences  that  not 
one  home-staying  American  In  a  hundred 
thousand,  perhaps  in  a  million,  can  really 
comprehend.  The  liberation  of  Poland,  on 
these  terms,  might  mean  the  end  of  Poland. 
And  the  Poles  are  not  even  promised  liber- 
ation; merely  the  satisfaction  of  annoying 
the  Russians  and  relieving  the  Americans.  If 
the  United  States  were  in  mortal  danger,  pa- 
triotic Poles  might  be  wUllng  to  take  great 
risks  to  sUd  her,  since  In  American  survival 
"the  only  hope  of  freedom  hes."  But  she  is 
not  in  mortal  danger;  she  Is  In  what  a  Pole 
who  has  known  first  German,  then  Russian 
rule,  can  hardly  regard  as  more  than  acute 
discomfort.  To  ask  the  Poles  to  act,  at  such 
risks,  to  diminish  this  discomfort  is  some- 
thing pardonable  only  on  the  grounds  of  in- 
vincible ignorance.  And  it  is  something  that 
Americans  could  hardly  seriously  recom- 
mend unless  they  saw  in  the  situation  a 
denial  of  one  of  "the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of 
Nature's  God,"  namely,  the  immunity  of  the 
United  States  from  the  common  ills  of  this 
distressed  world. 

For  it  should  be  evident  that  only  if  the 
United  States  is  willing,  in  a  reasonably 
short  time,  to  undertake,  by  general  war. 
the  liberation  of  the  captive  nations,  has 
any  American  any  business  urging  kinds  of 
resistance  which  can  pay  only  in  the  event 
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of  a  general— and  successful— war.  Even 
were  the  United  States  to  proclaim  such  a 
policy,  the  problem  of  encouraging  resist- 
ance is  not  a  simple  one.  It  can  be  argued, 
for  instance,  that  the  damage  done  to 
France  by  the  resistance  movement  there- 
from the  torturing  and  burning  of  victims  to 
the  demoralization  that  some  resistance 
methods  fostered— was  far  more  serious 
than  any  damage  done  to  the  German  occu- 
piers. The  only  Justification  for  disregarding 
that  calculation  was  a  moral  one:  that  if 
France  took  no  part  in  her  own  liberation, 
she  could  not.  in  fact,  be  liberated:  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  expel  the  Germans, 
which  was  not  the  same  thing.  But  even  so, 
the  appeals  of  General  de  Gaulle  and 
others,  and  the  organization  from  London 
of  all  sorts  of  resistance  activities,  were  only 
Just  tolerable,  because  they  were  not  only  a 
means  of  saving  English  lives  but  also  of 
saving  French  souls. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  everything  possible 
should  not  be  done  to  keep  alive  hope,  the 
Western  tradition,  the  national  tradition  in 
the  captive  nations.  A  permanently  hostile 
Poland  or  Czechoslovakia  is  a  double  weak- 
ness for  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  possible  future  mili- 
tary weakness  and  a  present  propaganda 
weakness.  But  there  is  a  world  between  the 
policy  advocated  by  John  Foster  EXulles  and 
that  advocated  by  those  Americans  who  say, 
"This  can't  go  on."  It  may.  and  no  amount 
of  asserting  that  It  can't  will  alter  the  fact 

When  policies  are  advocated  on  the 
ground  that  they  will  "save  the  lives  of 
American  t>oys."  the  implication  sometimes 
seems  to  be  that  only  the  lives  of  American 
boys  really  count.  It  is  often  forgotten,  in 
this  world  of  short  memories,  that  one  Justi- 
fication of  Yalta,  of  the  coaxing  and  bribing 
of  Stalin  to  enter  the  Japanese  war,  was  the 
saving  of  the  lives  of  American  boys.  To 
save  the  lives  of  American  boys  is  a  high 
object  of  policy  indeed.  It  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  a  democracy,  or  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, that  the  military  and  political  leaders 
can  be  held  to  account  on  that  one  point.  As 
the  E>uke  of  Wellington  pointed  out.  Napo- 
leon could  spend  his  conscripts  as  he  liked, 
while  Wellington  might  be  summoned  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  if  he 
threw  away  the  lives  of  five  hundred  British 
soldiers.  But  that  is  a  very  different  matter 
from  giving  the  Impression  that  American 
lives,  as  such,  are  of  any  special  importance; 
that,  as  an  American  friend  of  mine  put  it  in 
some  unpublished  verses; 

Clean-limbed  American  boys  are  not  like 

any  others. 
Only    clean-limbed    American    boys    bave 

mothers. 

Their  lives  are  of  special  importance  to 
Americans,  but  not  to  the  people  of  other 
lands.  And  there  would  be  widespread  re- 
sentment oyer  the  thoughtless  implication 
that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  Poles  or  Czechs  to 
save  American  lives. 

These  are  hard  sayings  and  they  are  nega- 
tive sayings.  But  they  may  not  be  useless  all 
the  same.  Only  by  constant  vigilance,  pru- 
dence, willingness  to  take  the  long  view  and 
to  assess  the  situation,  even  in  its  most  un- 
pleasant, frustrating,  and  dangerous  as- 
pects, can  American  policy  succeed— succeed 
in  preserving  the  freedom  of  the  United 
States  and  the  freedom  of  other  nations  as 
a  means  to  that  end.  There  are  no  quick, 
sure  recipes  for  security  and  power.  The 
Kremlin  hasn't  got  them;  the  White  House 
will  not  have  them  either.  This  means  that 
the  American  people  will  have  to  learn  a 
great  many  new  attitudes.  (They  learn  fast. 
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u  the  history  of  the  vorld  since  1939 
shows. )  They  will  hftve  to  learn  that,  even  In 
election  years,  the  world  cannot  be  altered 
overnight  by  a  speech  or  a  platform.  Only 
by  accepting  this  depressing  truth  can 
American  power,  great,  flexible,  and  benefi- 
cent aa  it  is.  be  used  to  full  advantage.* 


RECOMMENDS  INCREASE  IN 
AUTHORIZATION 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  IfTW  YOKX 
nf  THK  HOUSE  or  REPRSSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development,  in  introduc- 
ing this  measure.  Although  the  stated 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  public  housing  oper- 
ating subsidies,  the  real  purpose  is  to 
save  our  Nation's  public  housing  au- 
thorities (PHA's)  from  nearcertain  fi- 
nancial disaster. 

I  will  illustrate  the  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation by  describing  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  housing  authority  in  my 
home  city  of  New  York.  Due  to  the  un- 
derestimation of  inflation  and  utility 
cost  Increases,  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1981  have 
filled  only  85.5  percent  of  PHA's  HUD- 
approved  need.  This  left  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority  with  a  $31 
million  deficit,  and  PHA's  nationwide 
with  a  deficit  close  to  $165  million. 
When  the  Reagan  administration  de- 
controlled the  price  of  oil.  the  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority's  deficit 
instantly  rose  another  $12  million,  to 
$43  million.  The  administration  has 
proposed  that  States  cover  this  deficit 
with  funds  they  received  for  low- 
income  energy  assistance.  In  New 
York,  however,  the  State  can  provide 
only  $12  miUion,  because  the  rest  of 
the  funds  it  received  under  the  pro- 
gram already  have  been  spent  or  allo- 
cated to  others.  This  leaves  the  origi- 
nal $31  million  deficit,  and  no  possibil- 
ity of  additional  State  fimds. 

Public  housing  is  frequently  thought 
of  as  a  big-city  problem,  but  all  hous- 
ing authorities— large  atnd  small— are 
feeling  this  squeeze.  PHA's  across  the 
country  have  already  cut  programs, 
deferred  needed  maintenance,  and  de- 
pleted their  operating  reserve  f  imds  to 
dangerously  low  levels.  Many  face  the 
unpleasant  choice  between  bankruptcy 
and  not  filling  vacated  units.  I  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  that  you  can  easily 
confirm  this  by  calling  up  the  heads  of 
the  housing  authorities  in  your  own 
district. 

The  Nation  has  an  investment  of  $20 
billion  in  our  public  housing  stock. 
Public  housing  provides  a  necessary 
service  to  the  elderly  and  poor  of  our 
country,  especially  at  a  time  when 
rents  are  skyrocketing,  vacancy  rates 
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are  at  an  all-time  low.  and  the  con- 
struction of  unassisted  rental  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-Income  people 
has  virtually  halted.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  allow  this  resource  to  deteriorate.  If 
we  do  not  fund  the  operating  subsidy 
program  adequately  now.  it  is  likely 
that  in  the  long  run  we  will  Just  have 
to  pay  more  than  we  are  requesting 
today.* 


April  7,  1981 


REDUCING  GUN  VIOLENCE 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KSMTUCKT 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  the  debate  about  gun  control 
has  been  revived  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  despicable  attempt  on  the  life 
of  our  President. 

But.  regardless  of  which  side  of  this 
emotional  issue  one  adopts,  it  is  con- 
ceded by  all  that  gun  violence  in  this 
country  must  be  reduced. 

While  there  is  no  one  simple  solu- 
tion to  this  vexing  problem,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  written  by  Prof. 
James  Q.  Wilson  and  Mark  H.  Moore 
which  appeared  in  the  April  1,  1981, 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post.  It 
makes  many  Important  and  interesting 
points  well  worth  our  consideration. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 
Enporcinc  the  Laws  Ws  Have 

(By  James  Q.  Wilson  and  Marie  H.  Moore) 

Every  publicized  shooting  revives  the 
debate  about  gun  control  without  bringing 
the  debaters  closer  together.  The  deaths  of 
Dr.  Michael  Halberst&m  and  John  Lennon, 
and  the  attempted  assassination  of  F>resi- 
dent  Reagan,  lilte  the  death  of  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  and  the  assault  on  George  Wal- 
lace, stir  emotions  but  produce  no  consen- 
sus. When  people  thii\k  an  issue  important 
but  can  make  no  progress  toward  resolving 
it,  It  is  probably  time  to  rethink  the  way  in 
which  they  define  it. 

Essentially  three  views  are  In  contention. 
One  is  to  do  nothing:  Guns  do  not  kill, 
people  kill.  A  second  is  that  a  handgun 
exists  only  to  kill  and  its  production  and 
possession  should  be  tightly  restricted.  A 
third  is  that  certain  kinds  of  violent  encoun- 
ters are  more  likely  to  have  lethal  conse- 
quences if  guns  happen  to  be  readUy  availa- 
ble and  that  society  ought  to  devise  ways  of 
reducing  that  availability  among  people 
likely  to  be  involved  in  those  encounters. 

The  first  view  is  correct  but  misleading. 
People  pull  triggers.  And  some  triggers  are 
pulled  by  people  so  determined  that  the  gun 
is  merely  a  tool.  But  many  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  persons  without  clear  or  strong 
Intentions— persons  who  are  enraged,  drunk 
or  looking  for  trouble.  In  such  cases,  people 
let  the  means  at  hand  determine  what  kind 
of  force  they  will  employ  and  against  whom. 

The  second  view  is  wrong,  unfeasible  and 
impolitic.  There  are  handguns  in  at  least 
one-fifth  of  all  American  households.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  weapons  are  never 
used  to  threaten  or  injure  anyone.  Banning 
the  production  of  new  handguns  might  pre- 
vent  that   stock   from    Increasing.    Buying 


back  existing  guns  might  reduce  that  stock 
slightly,  but  it  would  be  enormously  expen- 
sive and,  without  production  controls,  futile. 
Larger  reductions  would  require  confisca- 
tion. And  even  if  all  these  policies  were 
adopted,  and  even  if  the  reductions  in  own- 
ership were  great  (say.  by  50  percent),  the 
remaining  guns  would  easily  support  cur- 
rent rates  of  robberies  at  gunpoint  for  a 
decade. 

But  none  of  these  policies  is  likely  to  be 
adopted,  and  for  reasons  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  presumed  power  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  The  average  legislator 
simply  cannot  afford  to  come  before  his  or 
her  constituents  with  the  following  propos- 
al: "Your  government,  having  faUed  to  pro- 
tect you  against  crime,  now  proposes  to 
strip  from  you  what  you  regard  as  an  effec- 
tive means  of  self-defense  as  well  as  an  en- 
joyable hobby."  Never  mind  whether  the 
belief  about  self-defense  is  true;  gun  owner- 
ship, from  the  First  Lady  to  the  average 
citizen,  Is  testimony  to  the  imshakeable 
power  of  that  belief. 

The  third  view  is  one  that  we  wish  policy- 
makers to  take  more  seriously  than  they 
have.  We  should  recognize  that  people  have 
a  right  to  own  guns  but  do  not  have  the 
right  to  use  them  criminally.  Moreover,  we 
think  that  people  who  are  found  in  posses- 
sion of  guns  while  committing  a  crime  or 
participating  in  a  violent  dispute  should  lose 
both  the  gun  and  their  freedom.  Finally,  we 
think  that  the  police  should  be  more  active 
in  intercepting  the  traffic  in  contraband 
guns  and  apprehending  people  carrying  un- 
licensed guns  In  public  places  and  that 
judges  should  deal  with  them  more  severely. 

Federal  and  state  laws  now  make  it  unlaw- 
ful for  convicted  felons,  ex-addicts,  and 
mental  defectives  to  possess  a  handgim. 
Moreover,  in  many  states  and  most  big 
cities,  it  is  illegal  to  carry  a  concealed  hand- 
gun except  for  a  small  number  of  people 
with  police  permits.  The  laws  governing  pos- 
session might  usefully  be  tightened  even 
further— for  example,  by  denying  handguns 
to  people  convicted  of  violent  misdemeanors 
(such  as  assault)  or  of  chronic  public  drunk- 
enness. The  real  problem,  however,  is  to  mo- 
tivate the  criminal  Justice  system  to  take 
these  or  better  laws  seriously. 

To  see  what  this  involves,  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  different  situations 
in  which  a  weapon  affects  the  outcome  of  a 
violent  encounter.  The  first  involves  dis- 
putes—family quarrels,  barroom  fights, 
street  comer  brawls  among  "friends."  The 
traditional  police  res(>onse  to  such  disputes 
is  to  pacify  the  opponents,  perhaps  separate 
them  for  the  night  and  occasionally  make 
an  arrest  if  the  assault  seems  to  be  serious, 
the  officer's  authority  is  challenged  or  the 
"victim"  clearly  intends  to  press  charges. 
Who  is  the  "victim"  and  who  the  assailant 
in  these  disputes  is  often  hard  to  decide. 
The  victim  may  simply  be  the  person  who 
lost  the  fight. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  presence 
of  a  gun  in  these  situations  raises  dramati- 
cally the  chance  of  a  lethal  outcome  and 
that  people  who  regularly  engage  in  such 
disputes  are  much  more  likely  than  others 
of  similar  incomes  and  circumstances  to  be 
responsible  for.  or  the  victim  of.  a  homicide, 
yet  there  is  equally  strong  evidence  that 
communal  disputes  are  not  taken  seriously 
by  the  criminal  justice  system.  Either  no 
arrest  is  made  or  the  charges  are  dropped  or 
the  sentence  is  trivial.  This  is  understanda- 
ble, given  the  constraints:  If  only  a -simple 
assault  (a  misdemeanor)  has  occurred,  the 
police  cannot  lawfully  make  an  arrest  with- 
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out  a  signed  complaint.  And  even  if  a  com- 
plaint is  forthcoming,  the  victim  is  likely  to 
change  her  (sometimes  his)  mind  the  next 
day.  Without  an  arrest,  a  search  for  a  seiz- 
ure of  weapons  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

We  suggest  that  state  law  and  police  prac- 
tice be  amended  so  as  to  take  violent  dis- 
putes more  seriously.  Following  the  lead  of 
Minnesota  and  other  states,  the  police 
should  be  empowered  to  make  arrests  in 
these  cases  if  they  have  probable  cause  to 
believe  an  assault  has  occurred,  even  if  the 
assault  is  not  felonious.  Following  the  policy 
of  the  New  York  Police  Department,  offi- 
cers should  be  encouraged  to  make  arrests 
both  to  protect  the  victim  and  to  deter,  if 
possible,  further  assaults.  And  Incident  to 
these  arrests,  valid  searches  should  be  made 
for  guns  improperly  in  the  possession  of  the 
disputants.  Both  the  assault  and  the  illegal 
possession  of  a  weapon  in  these  circum- 
stances should  be  dealt  with  more  sternly 
than  now  is  the  custom  with  judges  who 
tend  not  to  regard  such  matters  as  "real 
crime."  That  attitude  may  encourage  a  real 
crime  later  because  a  predisposition  to  vio- 
lence is  unchecked  by  sanctions.  These  sanc- 
tions may  involve  jail  or  they  may  involve 
posting  peace  bonds,  intensive  probation  or 
the  like.  The  key  is  a  clear  penalty  and  the 
removal  of  the  gun. 

The  second  situation  is  the  stranger-to- 
stranger  violent  crime— muggings  and  rob- 
beries. The  gims  used  by  such  criminals  are 
often  already  possessed  in  violation  of  the 
law.  For  them,  the  problem  is  not  tighten- 
ing the  laws  involving  carrying  a  weapon, 
but  clocking  the  access  these  people  have  to 
supplies  of  gims  and  increasing  the  risks 
from  carrying  weapons.  Moore's  research  in- 
dicates that  the  largest  sources  of  supply  of 
handguns  to  people  who  use  them  for 
stranger-to-stranger  crimes  are  thefts  and 
the  black  market.  In  short,  armed  robbers 
usually  violate  gun  laws  in  two  ways:  They 
have  stolen  their  handgun,  or  bought  it 
from  somebody  who  did,  and  they  are  carry- 
ing it  without  a  permit. 

To  reduce  the  black-market  traffic  in 
gluts,  the  police  should  consider  mounting 
more  undercover  "buy  and  bust"  operations 
(much  aa  they  now  do  with  respect  to 
heroin  and  dangerous  drugs)  in  order  to 
make  illegal  gun  dealers  wary  of  dealing 
with  strangers,  to  raise  the  price  and  diffi- 
culty of  acquiring  illegal  guns  (perhaps 
beyond  the  point  that  opportunistic,  teen- 
age robbers  will  find  it  worthwhile)  and  to 
deter  some  people  from  going  into  the  il- 
legal gun  business  at  all. 

To  inhibit  the  carrying  of  handguns,  the 
police  should  become  more  aggressive  in 
stopping  suspicious  people  and,  where  they 
have  reasonable  grounds  for  their  suspi- 
cions, frisking  (i.e..  patting  down)  those 
stopped  to  obtain  guns.  Hand-held  magnet 
meters,  of  the  sort  used  by  ainwrt  security 
guards,  might  make  the  street  frisks  easier 
and  less  intrusive.  All  this  can  be  done  with- 
out changing  the  law. 

The  su(x%ss  of  undercover  buys  and  ag- 
gressive patrolling  depends  partly  on  the 
extent  to  which  judges  will  seriously  penal- 
ize the  unauthorized  carrying  of  concealed 
weapons.  Though  judges  often  give  more  se- 
rious sentences  to  people  who  commit  a 
crime  using  a  gun,  the  available  data  sug- 
gest that  a  person  convicted  of  illegally  car- 
ring  or  possessing  a  handgun  is  generally 
treated  leniently.  This  is  a  serious  mistake: 
A  person  in  a  public  place  with  a  gun  and 
without  a  permit  is  often  a  person  looking 
for  trouble. 

The  Bartley-Pox  law  in  Massachusetts  re- 
quires a  mandatory  one-year  jail  sentence 
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for  any  unlicensed  person  who  carries  a  fire- 
arm. It  was  opposed  by  thoae  who  said  the 
law  would  not  be  enforced  and  by  those  who 
said  it  would  not  have  the  desired  effect. 
Both  criticisms  appear  to  have  been  wrong— 
the  criminal  justice  system  did  not  engage 
in  wholesale  evasions  of  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  and  three  studies  that  have  been 
done  of  its  effect  all  point  to  some  decline  in 
the  proportion  of  the  assaults  that  were 
committed  with  firearms.  Assaults  as  a 
whole  increased;  firearm  assaults  decreased. 
The  effect  of  Bartley-Fox  might  have  been 
even  greater  if  the  police  had  been  more  ag- 
gressive in  enforcing  it  (or  less  if  it  had  not 
been  so  heavily  publicized). 

Note  what  we  are  suggesting:  not  "gun 
control"  in  any  comprehensive  sense,  but 
rather  increased  pressure  on  the  particular 
circumstances  and  people  whose  illegal  be- 
havior is  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
availability  of  a  gun.  Note  also  that  to  do 
these  things  requires  action  chiefly  by  state 
and  local,  not  federal  agencies.  Bear  in  mind 
that  motivating  police  and  prosecutors  to 
act  in  these  ways  is  not  easy.  And  note  final- 
ly that  real  progress  in  reducing  gun  vio- 
lence almost  certainly  requires  methods- 
aggressive  patrolling,  undercover  oper- 
ations, tougher  sentences— that  liberals  In- 
stinctively dislike.  We  think,  however,  there 
is  no  way  around  these  tough  choices,  and  it 
is  time  we  face  up  to  them.* 


IMPORTANCE    OF    LEGAL    SERV- 
ICES FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  I»EW  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
older  Americans  have  had  very  little 
contact  with  Government  during  their 
yoimger  years— except,  of  course,  to 
pay  their  taxes  or  perhaps  to  perform 
their  military  obligation. 

But  upon  reaching  their  midsixties, 
they  become  increasingly  dependent 
upon  Federal  programs,  such  as  social 
security,  medicare,  VA  pensions,  and 
others. 

Quite  often,  they  have  legal  or 
quasi-legal  questions  about  their  bene- 
fit eligibility,  the  amount  of  their  enti- 
tlement, and  other  issues. 

As  a  consequence,  legal  services  can 
be  especially  valuable  for  the  elderly 
because  they  rely— perhaps  more  so 
than  any  other  group— upon  Federal 
programs  for  their  daily  lives. 

The  amoimt  of  their  social  security 
benefits  frequently  determines  wheth- 
er they  have  enough  to  eat.  A  denial 
of  a  medicare  claim  by  an  insurance 
company  can  cost  them  precious  dol- 
lars. 

Legal  services  attorneys  have  helped 
to  assure  that  older  Americans  receive 
the  benefits  that  they  earned  during 
their  working  years.  Approximately  15 
percent  of  all  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion clients  are  60  years  or  older.  They 
have  been  helped  in  countless  ways  by 
the  6.200  legal  services  attorneys  and 
2.800  paralegals  in  1,450  neighborhood 
offices  throughout  the  country. 
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Without  the  legal  services  program, 
many  older  Americans  would  find  that 
they  would  have  to  fend  for  them- 
selves when  a  legal  problem  arises. 

I  strongly  believe  that  our  legal 
system  should  be  designed  to  achieve 
Justice  for  all— whether  they  are  rich, 
poor,  moderate  income,  young,  old,  or 
middle  aged. 

The  legal  services  program  helps  to 
assure  that  low-income  persons  are 
treated  fairly  by  the  courts  and  other 
institutions  in  our  society. 

The  administration  has  proposed  to 
undermine  these  fimdamental  con- 
cepts— which  have  broad  support  by 
conservative  and  liberal  groups  alike— 
by  terminating  fimding  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

I  want  to  reaffirm  that  I  strongly 
oppose  this  measure,  and  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  continue  the  successful 
work  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  provides  comiJelling  arguments 
to  retain  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  editori- 
al to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

SaVIHG  MOIfET?  No.  PSKSERVING  JOSTICB 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  8.  1981) 

So  it  isn't  the  cost,  after  all.  that  bothers 
Mr.  Reagan  about  legal  services  to  the  poor. 
It's  the  very  idea  of  this  program,  which  has 
enriched  American  justice,  that  sticks  in  the 
craw  of  a  President  who  tilted  against  its 
lawyers  when  he  was  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia. He  offers  to  let  the  states  use  some  of 
their  other  Federal  money  to  sustain  the 
program,  if  they  like.  But  he  knows  not 
many  will.  Mr.  Reagan  aims  to  kill  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  He  should  be  stopped. 

The  issue  here  is  not  just  another  worthy 
social  program  that  America  can't  fully 
afford.  It  is  a  matter  of  protecting  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  a  fair  society— equal  jus- 
tice. Legal  Services  represents  in  civil  law 
what  public  defenders  represent  in  criminal 
law:  a  chance  for  poor  people  to  establish 
their  rights  by  means  available  to  the  reat 
of  society. 

Ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
1963  that  indigents  charged  with  crimes  are 
entitled  to  free  representation,  they  have 
been  routinely  supplied  with  public  defend- 
ers. But  the  same  is  not  true  when  poor 
people  are  harassed  by  arrogant  welfare 
agencies  or  hostile  landlords.  Without  the 
Federally  funded  Legal  Services  program, 
they  would  have  to  represent  themselves  or 
rely  on  overworked  le^  aid  bureaus  and  In- 
experienced law  students. 

The  Federal  lawyers  have  not  only  moved 
energetically  to  press  individual  grievanoea 
but  have  also  brought  class  actions  to  cor- 
rect S3rstematic  injustice.  And  that,  of 
course,  is  why  the  program  has  made  few 
friends  among  the  elected  officials,  busi- 
nessmen and  bureaucrats  it  has  tteaten  in 
court.  Mr.  Reagan  has  never  forgiven  Cali- 
fornia's Rural  Legal  Assistance  program  for 
requiring  him  to  spend  more  than  he 
wanted  on  welfare  and  Medicaid. 

Legal  Services  is  no  radical  scheme  for  the 
redistribution  of  wealth.  Tlie  American  Bar 
Association  and  liberal  lawyers  alike  know  it 
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ia  a  pUn  for  fairly  esUblishlnc  rights.  The 
relief  it  manages  to  obtain  for  the  poor  can 
be  won  only  under  laws  passed  by  legisla- 
tures and  Interpreted  by  the  courts.  But  a 
legal  right,  like  a  tax  benefit.  Is  meaningless 
for  those  who  cannot  afford  the  experts  to 
claim  it 

There  may  be  aspects  of  liCgal  Services 
worth  debating:  it  may  even  be  that  econo- 
mies could  be  found  In  its  $330  million 
budget.  But  to  kill  the  program,  under  the 
pretense  that  the  states  are  free  to  keep  it 
alive,  is  unconscionable.  The  Issue  is  not 
whether  to  save  money;  It  is  whether  to  pre- 
serve Justice.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION 
AND  RESEARCH 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OP  cAurouf  IA 

iH  Tm  HonsK  or  rxfrxsentatives 

Tuesday.  Apnl  7,  1981 

•  B«r.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  for  Mr.  McDaoe  and 
myself,  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  Act  which  will  strengthen 
technological  innovation  in  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  This  bill  is  identical  to 
a  bill  which  is  also  being  introduced 
today  in  the  Senate  by  the  Honorable 
Wahhin  RtJDMAM,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Innovation  and 
Technology  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  SmaU  Business,  and  the  Honorable 
LowKLL  P.  Weickkr,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

The  rate  of  productivity  growth  in 
the  United  States  now  lags  behind 
most  of  our  competitors  in  the  world 
economy.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
suffering  from  unemployment,  infla- 
tion, and  a  large,  negative  balance  of 
payments. 

Many  of  these  problems  result  in 
part  from  a  lack  of  innovation  which 
could  keep  our  economy  abreast,  if  not 
ahead,  of  other  industrialized  econo- 
mies. According  to  a  Department  of 
Commerce  study,  both  the  U.S.  share 
of  patents  filed  worldwide  and  the 
number  of  U.S.  patents  awarded  to 
U.S.  citizens  have  dramatically  de- 
creased in  the  last  decade.  That  find- 
\^  ing.  together  with  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  new  innovative  technology 
based  companies  and  the  reduction  by 
50  percent  in  the  U.S.  worldwide  lead 
in  productivity,  clearly  demonstrates 
that  there  is  serious  decline  in  innova- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

This  decline  in  technological  innova- 
tion poses  a  major  threat  to  the  qual- 
ity of  our  lives.  It  represents  a  decline 
in  U.S.  industrial  might,  a  loss  of  jobs, 
and  a  decrease  in  our  standard  of 
living.  Today,  we  often  find  foreign 
technology  running  circles  around  our 
domestic  industries.  Overseas  indus- 
tries often  use  more  advanced  technol- 
ogy, foreign  manufacturers  are  often 
first  to  introduce  new  features,  new 
energy  technology  is  often  applied 
more  quickly  in  other  countries. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  low  rate  of  technological  inno- 
vation and  new  high-technology  firm 
formation  in  the  United  States  is  even 
more  significant  in  view  of  the  find- 
ings of  a  study  by  Data  Resources,  Inc. 
The  study  shows  high-technology 
companies  growing  nearly  three  times 
as  fast  as  lower  technology  firms, 
while  increasing  their  productivity 
growth  rate  nearly  twice  as  fast  as 
lower  technology  firms.  The  rate  of  in- 
flation in  higher  technology  compa- 
nies is  lower  because  of  this  productiv- 
ity growth  rate.  Of  great  significance 
is  the  finding  supported  by  many  stud- 
ies that  higher  technology  firms 
create  jobs  at  a  much  greater  rate 
than  lower  technology  companies. 

Among  the  innovative  or  high-tech- 
nology companies,  there  is  mounting 
evidence  that  small  business  firms  far 
surpass  large  firms  in  the  rate  and  ef- 
ficiency of  innovation  and  in  job  cre- 
ation. A  1977  OMB  report  found  that 
"firms  of  less  than  1.000  employees  ac- 
counted for  almost  one-half  of  the 
major  innovations  during  1953-73." 
Niunerous  other  studies  have  shown 
similar  results.  The  study  also  foimd 
that  "firms  of  less  than  1.000  employ- 
ees have  a  ratio  of  innovations  to 
R.  &  D.  employment  which  Is  approxi- 
mately four  times  greater  compared  to 
firms  with  more  than  1.000  employ- 
ees." Independent  Investors  and  small 
business  firms  have  been  responsible 
for  inventions  such  as  insulin,  titani- 
um, dacron.  polyester  fiber,  automatic 
transmissions,  the  ballpoint  pen.  heli- 
copter and  many  others. 

The  same  OMB  report  foimd  that 
small  firms  are  far  more  cost  effective, 
with  a  cost  per  scientist  or  engineer  of 
only  half  as  much  as  large  firms.  Nu- 
merous other  studies  substantiate  the 
outstanding  contribution  of  innovative 
small  business  firms  to  our  Nation's 
economy.  For  example,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  Consum- 
ers aoid  Employment's  study,  "Em- 
ployment of  the  Fortune  1.000  Top  In- 
dustrial Corian  Labor  Force"  indicates 
that  small  businesses  were  responsible 
for  96  percent  of  the  jobs  created  in 
the  private  sector  in  the  period  from 
1969-77:  the  Fortune  1.000  top  indus- 
trial corporations  accounted  for  only  4 
percent  of  the  jobs  created  in  the 
same  period. 

In  light  of  the  more  favorable  record 
of  small  business  in  innovation  and 
cost  efficiency  and  in  view  of  the  vital 
need  for  increased  innovation,  greater 
productivity  growth  and  new  employ- 
ment opportunities— it  is  startling  that 
only  3">4  percent  of  the  Federal  re- 
search and  development  budget  is 
awarded  each  year  to  small  business 
firms. 

It  is  long  past  time  for  the  Nation  to 
establish  programs  and  incentives  to 
increase  the  small  business  share  of 
Federal  R.  &  D.  awards.  In  concluding 
that  small,  particularly  new,  enter- 
prises occupy  the  critical  role  in  inno- 
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vation  of  linking  ideas  and  innovation 
to  the  marketplace,  a  1978  joint  hear- 
ing of  House  and  Senate  smaU  busi- 
ness committees  found  that: 

The  market  linking  function  of  small  en- 
terprises, their  problems  and  potentials 
should  be  receiving  the  very  highest  priority 
treatment  in  the  Nation's  effort  to  encour- 
age and  strengthen  technological  innova- 
tion. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  established  a  program  known  as 
small  business  innovation  applied  to 
national  needs.  This  three-phase  pro- 
gram has  as  its  main  purpose  the  re- 
serving of  a  specific  amount  of  money 
for  award  to  small  innovative  firms  to 
promote  greater  utilization  of  their  ca- 
pabilities in  NSF  research  and  devel- 
opment and  to  convert  the  results  of 
their  research  to  technological  innova- 
tion in  the  private  sector. 

First  phase  results  from  this  pro- 
gram are  very  encouraging  in  terms  of 
small  firm  response  and  quality  of  re- 
search performed. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  es- 
tablish small  business  Innovation  re- 
search programs  similar  to  the  NSF 
program  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  bill  requires  each  execu- 
tive agency  having  an  armual  R.  &  D. 
budget  of  more  than  $100  million  to 
establish  a  small  business  innovation 
research  (SBIR)  program  where  one 
half  of  1  percent  of  its  1982  R.  &  D. 
budget  and  1  percent  of  its  subsequent 
years  R.  «&  D.  budgets  would  be  re- 
served for  award  to  small  business 
firms  specifically  in  connection  with 
its  small  business  innovation  research 
program.  In  fiscal  year  1982.  $169  mil- 
lion would  be  channeled  to  small  busi- 
ness. In  subsequent  fiscal  yeau-s.  the 
total  amount  would  approximate  $340 
million. 

The  money  would  be  spent  by  each 
agency  for  projects  suitable  to  the 
SBIR  program  and  that  would  fulfill 
the  agency's  R.  &  D.  plans.  Therefore, 
funds  beyond  the  normal  R.  «&  D. 
budgets  are  not  required  for  the  SBIR 
programs.  The  SBIR  programs  would 
differ  from  normal  small  business  set- 
asides  in  several  significant  ways. 

First,  the  funds  would  be  specifically 
reserved  for  small  business  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  thereby  eliminating  the 
question  of  whether  the  contracts 
awarded  with  these  funds  should  go  to 
large  or  small  business  and  giving  Fed- 
eral technical  and  procurement  offi- 
cials the  responsibility  and  incentive 
to  promote  competition  among  small 
firms  for  these  R.  &  D.  contracts 
awards. 

Second,  the  continuity  of  the  pro- 
gram will  encourage  participation  by 
existing  small  firms  and  will  promote 
the  establishment  of  additional  highly 
innovative  small  firms. 

Third,  the  bill  calls  for  a  simplified 
acquisition   process   for   the   program 
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with  SBIR  requests  for  proposals 
being  standardized  throughout  the 
Federal  Government.  Instead  of  being 
faced  with  a  dozen  different,  highly 
complex,  100-plus-page  requests  for 
proposals,  the  small  business  person 
wUl  only  have  to  deal  with  one  or  two 
standard  forms,  simplified  20-page  so- 
licitations. The  small  businesspersons' 
initial  response  likewise  will  be  simple 
and  of  a  few  pages  Instead  of  the  com- 
plex, expensive,  several-hundred-page 
proposal  that  is  now  often  required. 

The  SBIR  programs  will  be  phased 
to  take  a  basic  idea  or  concept  to  the 
production  stage.  The  first  phase  solic- 
its small  feasibility  research  proposals 
to  determine  the  practicability  of  an 
idea.  These  first-phase  efforts  are 
fimded  by  the  Government  for  about 
$25,000  each.  Phase  II  is  limited  to 
firms  successfully  completing  phase  I 
smd  is  for  the  principal  research  effort 
to  develop  a  new  product  or  process. 
The  second-phase  efforts  are  also 
funded  by  the  Government  for  about 
$250,000  each.  The  third  and  final 
phase,  which  is  carried  out  with  ven- 
ture capital  or  other  private  funds,  is 
for  follow-on  development  effort  to 
pursue  commercial  objectives  that  will 
justify  continued  private-sector  invest- 
ment. The  SBIR  program  will  provide 
a  major  link  between  the  basic  idea 
and  the  point  where  it  is  developed 
sufficiently  to  be  of  Interest  to  venture 
capitalist  and  other  financing  sources. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  very 
real  shortage  of  venture  capital,  espe- 
cially for  small  businesses.  Some  stud- 
ies have  concluded  that  a  good  part  of 
the  venture  capital  problem  is  the  lack 
of  good  ideas  that  are  developed  into 
viable  proposals.  The  SBIR  program 
would  directly  address  these  problems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation.* 


IN  THEIR  OWN  WORDS 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OF  NTW  JERSry 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  support  for  H.R.  2884,  as 
introduced  by  my  colleague,  the  Hon. 
Ben  Oilman,  which  authorizes  domes- 
tic release  of  the  International  Com- 
munications Agency  film  "In  Their 
Own  Words."  I  am  confident  that  this 
film  will  be  of  Interest  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  will  help  correct  some 
of  the  misconceptions  surrounding  ref- 
ugees from  Cuba.  By  interviewing 
some  of  the  more  than  100,000  Cubans 
who  fled  to  the  United  States  between 
April  21  and  June  19.  1980,  I  believe 
the  filmmakers  provide  the  audience 
with  a  rare  chance  to  understand  the 
motivations  of  these  Individuals  for 
leaving  Cuba  and  their  hopes  for  life 
in  the  United  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  the  Representative  of  the  largest 
Cuban  constituency  in  America  out- 
side of  Miami,  I  know  all  too  well  how 
little  effort  has  been  made  in  the  past 
to  shed  some  understanding  on  the 
plight  of  those  fleeing  from  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's Cuba.  I  believe  a  film  like  "In 
Their  Own  Words"  is  long  overdue, 
and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  2884  and  provide  for  its 
public  dissemination.* 


STATEMENT  BY  CHAIRMAN 
FORD  ON  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP  mCHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  too  infrequently  do  we  hear 
kind  words  about  the  public  employees 
who  keep  our  Government  running. 
We  are  more  likely  to  hear  imwarrant- 
ed  criticism  from  candidates  and  com- 
mentators. This  is  especially  distress- 
ing these  days  when  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  a  crisis  In  Government  Is 
developing  because  of  our  failure  to 
address  conditions  that  are  driving 
some  of  our  best  people  out  of  Govern- 
ment service. 

Recently  I  was  pleased  to  read  two 
very  thoughtful  articles  on  the  subject 
by  writers  in  the  Washington  Post. 
Mark  Shields  discusses  the  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  our  public  employ- 
ees. Haynes  Johnson  analyzes  the 
flight  of  some  of  our  best  people.  I 
offer  both  the  articles  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues: 

Very  Special  Agehts 
(By  Mark  Shields) 

Jerry  S.  Parr.  50,  lives  in  Gaithersburg 
and  works  in  Washington.  For  the  past  18 
years,  he  has  been  a  Secret  Service  agent: 
for  the  last  two  of  those  years,  he  has  been 
special  agent  in  charge  of  presidential  pro- 
tection. That  was  Jerry  Parr,  on  Monday's 
videotape,  thrusting  himself  into  the  line  of 
fire  so  he  could  shield  the  president  and 
shove  him  into  the  limousine. 

Timothy  J.  McCarthy,  nine  years  in  the 
Secret  Service  and  only  31,  was  the  agent 
who  immediately  occupied  the  position  be- 
tween the  president  and  the  gunman.  He  as- 
sumed his  post  and  absorbed  a  bullet 
through  his  liver. 

In  17  good  years  on  the  Washington  police 
force.  Tliomas  K.  Delahanty,  45.  has  earned 
a  file  full  of  commendations  as  well  as  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues.  While  protecting 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
hit  by  a  .22  bullet  that  had  to  be  removed 
from  his  neck,  not  far  from  his  spinal 
column. 

The  medical  reports  are  encouraging. 
Both  McCarthy  and  Delahanty,  like  press 
secretary  Jim  Brady  and  the  president  him- 
self, are  doing  better  than  was  at  first  ex- 
pected. Maybe,  we  have  begun  to  hope,  after 
the  suffering  they  and  the  rest  of  us  will  be 
able  to  celebrate  their  survival  and  recovery. 

That's  the  way  it  was  last  January  when 
52  Americans  returned  home  after  spending 
two  Christmases  in  cruel  captivity.  After 
their    suffering,    there    was    a    celebration 
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filled  with  fitting  tributes  to  the  patriotism 
and  the  guts  of  those  Americans  who  had 
persevered.  Thooe  deserved  testimonials 
must  have  been  especially  welcome  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  career  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Foreign  Service  personnel  have  had 
very  bttle  experience  in  accepting  public 
praise.  Ridicule  and  mockery  have  been 
their  regular  fare:  the  cookie-pusher  and 
striped-trousers  set  are  not  spoken  about  re- 
spectfully. 

For  some  reason,  we  have  overlooked  the 
one  demographic  characteristic  shared  by 
51  of  the  52  repatriated  Americans  with 
Jerry  Parr,  Timothy  McCarthy  and  Thomas 
Delahanty.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  race, 
region,  religion  or  reading  scores.  Most  gen- 
erations and  both  sexes  were  represented  in 
this  very  non-homogeneous  group  of  54 
American  heros.  All  of  them,  of  course,  did 
their  jobs.  They  fulfilled  their  responsibU- 
ities,  and  then  some.  And  each  and  every 
one  of  the  54  is— are  you  ready?— a  public 
employee. 

Public  employees— that  indolent  subspe- 
cies that  candidates  and  commentators  love 
to  attack.  You  know  the  mindless  public  en- 
ployees:  You  could  line  up  an  office  full  of 
them  and  clean  their  ears  with  one  long  Q- 
tip.  Over  and  over  we  have  been  told  that  if 
public  employees  are  not  Incompetent,  they 
are  indifferent  and  surly.  And  if  they  are 
not  mindless  sloths,  then  they  have  to  be 
zealous  meddlers,  feverishly  regulating 
American  business  right  out  of  business. 
Youve  read  of  them,  those  faceless  bureau- 
crats who've  never  met  a  payroU. 

It's  been  a  long  time  since  any  politician 
talked  publicly  the  way  John  Kennedy  did 
in  his  first  State  of  the  l7nion  speech,  when 
he  said:  "Let  the  public  service  be  a  proud 
and  lively  career."  Not  many  of  today's  win- 
ning candidates  borrow  that  line  from  JFK. 
In  fact,  along  with  WASPs.  public  employ- 
ees must  be  the  last  remaining  group  in  our 
society  without  its  own  anti-defamation  de- 
partment. Both  those  groups  are  attacked 
with  regularity  and  without  fear  of  reprisal. 
If  half  the  things  muttered  about  public 
employees  were  spoken  about  any  religious 
or  racial  group,  the  speaker  would  be  dis- 
missed as  a  hopeless  bigot. 

So  what  of  the  54?  Are  they  simply  rare 
exceptions?  Then  so,  too,  must  have  been 
Col.  John  Glenn.  Sen.  Arthur  Vanderberg 
and  Gen.  George  Marshall  because  they  are 
all  public  employees.  Dwight  Eisenhower 
was  a  public  employee  and  so  was  Warren 
Christopher  when  he  negotiated  freedom 
and  so  was  Secret  Service  agent  Larry  Buen- 
dorf  on  Sept,  5.  1975,  in  Sacramento  when 
he  took  a  Colt  .45  away  from  a  Charles 
Manson  disciple  who  was  trying  to  murder 
President  Ford. 

Of  course,  there  are  indifferent,  incompe- 
tent and  surly  public  employees.  Too  many 
of  them  in  fact.  But  surliness  and  incompe- 
tence are  not  entirely  alien  to  our  vaunted 
private  sector  either. 

The  next  time  we  see  a  picture  of  a  fire 
fighter  risking  his  life  to  save  a  child  or 
hear  about  a  government  worker's  risking 
her  career  to  blow  the  whistle,  let's  remem- 
ber that  both  of  them  are  public  employees. 
And  the  next  time  someone  starts  in  with 
the  predictable  blanket  indictment  of  public 
employees,   simply    remind    him   of   three 
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nmmes    he   should    reoocnize:    Jerry    Put, 
Timothy  McCarthy  and  Thomas  Delahanty. 

Emflotxi  FausnuTioit  Drairihg  Bkst 

BsAuis  Ottt  op  QovuuntEXT 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

We've  been  through  waste  and  fraud 
week,  another  president's  attempt  to  cap- 
italize on  the  public's  fed-up  feeling  about 
government.  And.  yes.  to  do  something 
about  It. 

Ronald  Reagan's  team  says  Its  campaign 
against  waste  and  fraud  will  be  led  by  a  new 
group,  "The  Presidents  Council  on  Integri- 
ty and  Efficiency  "  Despite  that  stem  Prus- 
sian-like title,  the  effort  Is  worthy  and  the 
internal  governmental  problem  real  enough. 
But  this  highly  publicized  Reagan  cam- 
paign, no  less  than  others  ordered  by  his 
presidential  predecessors,  masks  a  greater 
form  of  governmental  waste. 

What's  happening  Inside  the  government 
today  presents  a  problem  worse  than  waste 
and  more  serious  than  fraud.  The  evidence 
points  to  a  tragic  breakdown  of  the  govern- 
ment service  itself.  If  the  voices  this  report- 
er has  been  hearing  recently  are  correct,  the 
nation  faces  a  governmental  crisis  all  the 
more  dramatic  and  damaging  because  it 
seems  so  little  understood  or  discussed. 
Even  though  it  has  been  building  for  years, 
you  don't  hear  presidents  warning  about 
this  crisis.  They  are,  you  see,  part  of  the 
problem. 

The  waste  I'm  talking  about  involves  the 
loss  of  many  of  the  government's  best 
people:  the  crisis  comes  from  the  deteriora- 
tion of  morale  and  rising  frustration  at  all 
levels  of  the  U.S.  workforce. 

Last  week  the  president  of  the  largest 
union  representing  federal  employees  talked 
openly  about  a  confrontational  mood  among 
his  membership  that  could  lead  to  wildcat 
strikes  and  slowdowns  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment. Even  top  management  officials  are 
discussing  the  possibility  of  forming  execu- 
tive unions.  A  sense  of  anger  and  anxiety 
comes  through  conversations  with  govern- 
ment employees  of  both  high  and  low  rank. 
And  the  flow  of  talent  out  of  the  govern- 
ment continues. 

Stop  any  top  n.S.  official  on  the  streets  of 
Washington  these  dajrs.  one  of  them  says, 
and  ask  when  that  person  will  complete  the 
25  years  of  service  making  him  eligible  for 
early  retirement.  "Hell  Immediately  tell 
you.  not  down  to  the  year  or  the  month— 
but  to  the  exact  day."  this  official  remarks. 
"I  think  the  government  is  heading  down 
the  road  to  a  disaster.  Within  five  years  the 
group  of  supergrade  people  that  are  now  be- 
tween the  ages  of  50  and  60  will  all  be  gone. 
The  best  of  them  are  gone  already.  .  .  .  The 
next  president  of  the  United  States  will 
turn  to  his  top  government  people  and  say, 
'Do  this.'  and  he'U  find  no  one  able  to  get  It 
done." 

That  respected  official,  who  entered  gov- 
ernment service  under  Eisenhower,  found 
himself  rather  startled  at  the  apocalyptic 
tone  of  his  remarks,  "but  I  Just  can't  find 
any  cause  to  feel  other  than  deeply  dis- 
mayed today. "  In  that,  be  seems  sadly  typi- 
cal of  many  others. 

Prom  New  Year's  Day  through  the  first 
week  in  March,  the  federal  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  received  38,000  retirement 
papers  from  federal  employees— twice  the 
average  monthly  rate  of  retirements,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs. 

A  government  study  completed  before  the 
new  year  provides  disturbing  evidence  of 
the  rapid  departure  rate  in  the  govern- 
ment's   key    managerial    echelon— officials 
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who  oversee  two  million  civilian  employees, 
a  budget  of  more  than  $600  billion,  and 
whose  decisions  have  a  profound  effect  on 
all  American  citizens. 

"The  retirement  rate  for  career  employees 
at  the  Executive  Level  V  pay  ceiling,"  the 
study  says,  "has  increased  from  17.6  percent 
of  those  eligible  to  retire  during  the  12 
months  ending  in  March  1978  to  an  aston- 
ishing 57.1  percent  during  the  12  months 
ending  in  March  1980. " 

Not  even  the  dullest  set  of  statistics  about 
federal  retirements  can  cloak  an  ominous 
trend— unless,  that  is,  you  are  among  those 
who  believe  all  U.S.  bureaucrats  are  as  bad 
as  recent  presidential  candidates  have  de- 
picted them  and  think  the  answer  to  the 
woes  of  government  is  to  dismantle  it  all. 

The  problem  inside  the  government  ex- 
tends into  every  area  of  the  workforce.  ""The 
bottom  line  Is  morale  is  very  low  and  frus- 
tration is  very  high,"  says  Kenneth  Blay- 
lock,  national  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees,  the 
largest  federal  workers'  union.  "'Govern- 
ment employees— and  that  Includes  manag- 
ers—feel they've  been  lUcked  and  kicked  and 
kicked.  .  .  .  Now  they're  forced  to  pay  the 
price  again  with  a  4.8  percent  pay  raise  in  a 
time  of  12  percent  inflation  and  cuts  in  re- 
tirement benefits." 

His  point  about  pay  and  benefits  touches 
a  sore  nerve  among  all  federal  employees.  A 
special  commission  that  recently  completed 
a  study  of  executive  government  salaries 
found  a  direct  link  between  low  pay  and  in- 
creasing difficulties  of  attracting  and  retain- 
ing outstanding  people  for  top  U.S.  posi- 
tions. 

The  commission  also  found  that  salaries 
of  key  U.S.  officials  in  the  three  branches  of 
government  have  fallen  dramatically  behind 
the  corresponding  managerial  groups  in  pri- 
vate business.  In  addition.  In  most  cases 
Congress  has  not  allowed  annual  increases 
called  for  in  a  salary-cost-of-livlng  act  for 
top  officials,  placing  those  people  signifi- 
cantly behind  what  they  had  promised  le- 
gally. "The  resulting  compression  of  sala- 
ries," the  coEnmlssion  adds,  "has  created  the 
anomalous  situation  in  which  up  to  seven 
tiers  of  management  are  now  being  paid 
identical  salaries." 

The  complaints  about  pay  and  benefits 
are  real  enough,  but  the  grievances  within 
the  government  are  more  serious  than  eco- 
nomic issues— and  they  go  beyond  the 
present  emotional  state  of  fears,  rumors  and 
resentments  spurred  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's blueprint  for  federal  hiring 
freezes,  pay  caps,  reductions  in  force  and 
slashing  or  junking  of  government  programs 
and  agencies.  Another  top  U.S.  official, 
whose  work  has  drawn  praise  from  a 
number  of  presidents,  both  Democrat  and 
Republican,  and  who  Is  now  highly  placed 
within  the  White  House  operation,  says  we 
are  approaching  the  end  of  "a  decade  of  de- 
spondency for  bureaucrats."'  He  fears  the 
period  ahead  could  worsen. 

Ronald  Reagan  was  not  the  first  candi- 
date to  run  against  the  bureaucracy  and 
then  have  to  lead  it  as  president.  Richard 
Nixon  and  Jimmy  Carter  sounded  similar 
themes,  and  encountered  similar  problems 
in  power.  Reagan's  presidential  task  Is  even 
more  delicate,  for  It  is  his  fate  to  preside 
over  the  government  at  a  time  when  respect 
for  public  officials  has  declined  even  further 
and  the  concept  of  public  service  continues 
to  generate  greater  expressions  of  public 
cynldam. 

Reagan's  gifts  for  conciliation  and  leader- 
ship will  be  put  to  a  critical  test  in  his  han- 
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dllng  of  the  federal  workforce.  He  can  at- 
tempt to  inspire  it  and  begin  rebuilding  a 
national  sense  of  public  service  or  he  can 
witness  a  further  disintegration  in  an  al- 
ready dispirited  federal  esUbllshment. 
Before  Reagan  took  office,  a  veteran  bu- 
reaucrat, Bertrand  M.  Harding,  who  headed 
the  National  Civil  Service  League,  said  he 
hoped  the  new  president  and  his  people 
would  put  aside  all  their  campaign  rhetoric 
alx>ut  ""faceless  bureaucrats."  As  he  said, 
"for  better  or  worse,  these  faceless'  persons 
belong  to  the  president  and  for  the  moment 
are  all  the  glue  he  has  to  keep  the  govern- 
ment together." 

The  danger   is  the   glue   is  coming  un- 
stuck.* 


FEDERAL  PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT  OP  1981 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OP  MARYLAND 
IM  THX  HOUSE  OT  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
Federal  Protective  Service  Act  of  1981. 
This  measure  seeks  to  obtain  equity 
status  for  the  over  3,000  Federal  pro- 
tective officers  throughout  our  coun- 
try who  provide  protection  and  secu- 
rity in  approximately  10,000  Federal 
Government  facilities  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

Since  its  inception  in  the  early  sev- 
enties, the  Federal  Protective  Service 
has  assumed  a  more  complex  and  de- 
manding role  in  response  to  modem 
conditions  of  mass  demonstrations, 
terrorism,  and  government-citizen  re- 
lations, yet,  the  benefits,  and  protec- 
tion for  these  officers  are  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  gradual  addition 
of  life-threatening  responsibilities.  In 
addition,  this  year,  the  Federal  Protec- 
tive Service  is  faced  with  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendation  for  serious 
cutbacks  in  the  actual  number  of  offi- 
cers. 

The  bin  which  I  have  introduced 
represents  a  continued  effort  to  elimi- 
nate the  substandard  status  which  has 
been  tolerated  by  Federal  protective 
officers  for  a  number  of  years.  Specifi- 
cally, the  Federal  Protective  Service 
Act  of  1981  provides  that: 

Ptrst.  Federal  protective  officers  be 
considered  "law  enforcement"  officers; 

Second,  their  grades,  salaries,  and 
fringe  benefits  be  comparable  to  those 
in  the  Executive  Protective  Service; 
and 

Third,  they  be  covered  under  the 
standard  or  existing  statutory  benefits 
for  early  retirement,  protection 
against  assaults,  and  survivors'  bene- 
fits for  death  in  the  line  of  duty. 

I  know  that  some  have  problems 
with  Federal  protective  officers  being 
accorded  such  benefits.  A  number  of 
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people  have  expressed  particular  oppo- 
sition to  grade  and  salary  increases, 
and  the  consideration  of  the  officers 
as  law  enforcement  officers.  Perhaps 
these  expressions  of  opposition  can  be 
nullified  if  clarification  is  added  to 
most  people's  limited  knowledge  of  the 
functions  of  the  Federal  protective  of- 
ficers. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  re- 
quirements and  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Protective  Service  positions  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  police  officers. 
The  changing  role  of  the  FPO,  new  de- 
mands and  aassignments,  new  qualifi- 
cations and  training  requirements,  and 
other  activities,  have  placed  the  Feder- 
al protective  officer  on  the  same  level 
as  the  Executive  Protective  Service  of- 
ficer in  terms  of  law  enforcement,  re- 
sponse to  emergencies,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  persons  and  property  under 
novel  and  difficult  circumstances. 
Such  changes  undoubtedly  merit  a 
shift  in  the  status  of  Federal  protec- 
tive officers  so  that  they  may  l>e  cate- 
gorized as  law  enforcement  officers. 

The  primary  responsibilities  of  the 
police  officer  are  defined  generally  as 
law  enforcement  and  community  serv- 
ice; namely,  maintaining  public  order 
and  security,  apprehending  offenders, 
and  preventing  crime.  Inherent  in  this 
overall  function  is  the  application, 
when  needed,  of  the  techniques  of  in- 
vestigation and  apprehension.  While 
the  frequency  of  these  particular  tech- 
niques is  less  when  compared  to  the 
overall  activities  of  the  officer,  it  is 
certainly  safe  to  say  that  the  police- 
man or  Federal  protective  officer  who 
lacks  the  vital  skills,  knowledge,  and 
physical  capabilities  to  deal  successful- 
ly with  the  need  for  investigation,  pur- 
suit, apprehension,  and  detention  of 
suspects,  is  useless. 

Further,  let  me  add  to  this  justifica- 
tion by  referring  to  section  8331(20)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  which 
reads  in  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

"Law  enforcement  officer"  means  an  em- 
ployee, the  duties  of  whose  position  are  pri- 
marily the  investigation,  apprehension,  or 
detention  of  individuals  suspected  or  con- 
victed of  offenses  against  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  United  States,  including  an  employee 
engaged  in  this  activity  who  is  transferred 
to  a  supervisory  or  administrative  position. 

This  brings  us  to  an  additional  issue 
on  the  provision  in  my  bill  which  calls 
for  the  application  of  existing  statu- 
tory benefits  for  Federal  protective  of- 
ficers' early  retirement.  In  the  past, 
the  position  of  the  Bureau  of  Retire- 
ment, Insurance,  and  Occupational 
Health  (BRIOH).  within  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  has  been  that  the 
Federal  protective  officers  are  not  pri- 
marily engaged  in  the  protection  of 
property.  Accordingly,  the  Commis- 
sion considers  the  Federal  protective 
officer  to  be  outside  the  purpose  of 
the  provisions  relating  to  early  retire- 
ment, section  8336(c)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  The  purpose  of  these  pro- 
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visions  is  to  permit  the  retirement  and 
replacement  by  younger  persons  of 
those  employees  who.  because  of  the 

stringent  physical  requirements  of 
their  positions  and  the  hazardous  ac- 
tivities Involved,  are  no  longer  capable 
of  carrying  on  at  peak  efficiency. 
Therefore,  the  operative  phrase,  in 
the  mind  of  BRIOH,  continues  to  be 
the  question  of  the  "primary"  respon- 
sibUity  of  the  FPO  relative  to  the  In- 
vestigation, apprehension,  or  deten- 
tion of  individuals  suspected  or  con- 
victed of  offenses  against  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  basic  difficulty  here  is  that,  tra- 
ditionaUy,  the  function  of  the  law  en- 
forcement officer  has  not  been  defined 
in  terms  of  retirement  and  replace- 
ment. The  legislative  history  of  sec- 
tion 8336(c),  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  suggests  that  the  intent  in  using 
such  a  definition  was  to  limit  eligibil- 
ity thereunder  to  the  "investigative" 
category  of  law  enforcement,  that  is, 
as  distant  from  the  general  duty  of 
maintaining  community  law  and  order. 
However,  the  later  inclusion  of  correc- 
tions officers  and,  still  later,  fire- 
fighters, expanded  and  refocused  the 
perspective  and  intent  of  the  standard 
from  the  investigative  to  the  occupa- 
tional work  in  general  and  the  hazards 
Involved. 

I  submit  that  the  Federal  protective 
officer  is  a  law  enforcement  officer 
under  the  generaUy  accepted  meaning 
of  the  police  function,  as  well  as  the 
expanded  scope  which  includes  fire- 
fighters and  corrections  officers. 

Within  the  overall  function,  the 
Federal  protective  officer  is  called 
upon  on  a  regular,  recurring  basis  sim- 
ilar to  other  uniformed  police  organi- 
zations, to  apply  the  functions  of  in- 
vestigation and  apprehension  of  indi- 
viduals suspected  or  convicted  of  of- 
fenses against  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Within  his  or  her  spe- 
cific jurisdiction,  the  officer  maintains 
public  order  and  security,  and  investi- 
gates, apprehends,  or  detains  suspects 
when  necessary. 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  the 
last  Congress,  a  bUl  which  provided 
death  benefits  for  Federal  protective 
officers  comparable  to  other  law  en- 
forcement officers  reached  the  Presi- 
dent's desk.  The  measure  was  vetoed 
with  the  rationale  that  Federal  protec- 
tive officers  are  accorded  the  same 
benefits  as  other  Federal  Government 
workers.  Needless  to  say,  the  failure  to 
qualify  these  officers  as  law  enforce- 
ment officers  is  a  major  impediment. 

I  urge  that  my  coUeagues  join  in  my 
efforts  to  eliminate  the  inequities 
faced  by  the  Federal  Protective  Serv- 
ice officers  and  support  the  Federal 
Protective  Service  Act  of  198 1.« 
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A  BILL  TO  TRANSFER  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  LANDS  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  HENDERSON.  NEV. 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OP  VKVADA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  which  provides 
for  the  transfer  of  some  5.885  acres  of 
public  lands  to  the  city  of  Henderson. 
Nev.  AU  of  this  land  is  currently  under 
control  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  lies  totally  within  city 
boundaries.  Additional  land  is  needed 
by  this  southern  Nevada  community 
for  streets  and  highways,  water  re- 
source development,  parks,  and  resi- 
dential expansion.  I  would  like  to  add 
here  that  this  small  town  is  not  asking 
Uncle  Sam  for  a  free  ride.  The  land 
would  be  conveyed  at  fair  market 
value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  should  be  no  necessity 
for  this  bill  at  all.  What  Eastern  town 
would  have  to  beg  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  land  for  townsite  expansion, 
or  land  for  a  senior  trailer  court? 
What  Extern  town  needs  Federal  per- 
mission for  natural  growth  and  expan- 
sion? 

Frankly,  I  thought  we  had  solved  at 
least  part  of  this  problem  with  the  en- 
actment of  section  203  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
(FLPMA).  I  was  particularly  active  in 
crafting  this  section  because  I  knew 
firsthand  about  townsite  expansion 
problems  such  as  the  one  facing  Hen- 
derson. Nev..  today.  If  the  law  were 
working  as  intended,  my  bill  would  not 
be  necessary.  The  city  of  Henderson 
would  simply  request  sale  of  this  prop- 
erty and  if  justifiable,  which  I  believe 
it  is,  the  land  would  be  offered  for  sale 
at  fair  market  value.  But  as  usual,  the 
bureaucracy  is  moving  very,  very 
slowly  in  those  areas  where  it  is  not 
particularly  interested  or  enthusiastic. 
It  took  almost  4  years  just  to  get  regu- 
lations pursuant  to  the  FLPMA  sec- 
tion which  authorizes  land  sales.  And 
in  the  most  urban  area  of  southern 
Nevada,  it  took  3  years  to  sell  fewer 
than  700  acres  of  public  land.  In  the 
meantime,  Henderson  continues  to 
grow  and  its  needs  are  not  being  met. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  every 
consideration  to  this  bill  for  the  city 
of  Henderson,  and  I  remind  you  that 
every  bit  of  this  land  lies  within  the 
city's  existing  boundaries.  It  seems  to 
me  the  most  fundamental  element  of 
good  Government  is  that  local  govern- 
ments should  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  land  within  their  borders.  Thank 
you.» 
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THE  lOTH  DISTRICT  (TEXAS) 
QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


UMI 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OPTKXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RJEPRXSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  the  results  of  my 
1981  legislative  questionnaire.  We  sent 
the  questionnaire  to  every  postal 
patron  in  the  10th  District  of  Texas 
and  received  almost  16,000  responses. 

The  results  are  fascinating.  On  tax 
breaks,  more  people  favor  Increasing 
savings  incentives  and  reducing  the 
marriage  penalty  tax  than  an  across 
the  board  rate  reduction.  My  constitu- 
ents' biggest  priority  is  to  balance  the 
budget  before  reducing  taxes. 

Central  Texans  express  a  strong 
belief  In  the  market  system  on 
energy— endorsing  oil  and  gas  decon- 
trol so  prices  regulate  consumption- 
while  endorsing  more  tax  credits  to 
encourage  alternate  energy  sources. 
There  is  a  strong  consensus  to  reacti- 
vate the  draft,  while  maintaining  or 
increasing  aid  overseas  to  relieve  world 
hunger. 

My  constituents  would  not  increase 
pollution  standards,  would  probably 
decrease  them,  and  not  be  wUling  to 
pay  for  more  pollution  control  devices 
on  cars.  On  a  frequently  discussed 
social  service  program,  the  question- 
naire reflects  general  realization  for 
the  need  of  food  stamps  but  with 
tighter  standards  to  eliminate  waste 
and  fraud. 

An  overwhelming  majority  opposes  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  ban 
abortions,  while  feelings  are  mixed  on 
present  prohibitions  on  medlcaid-fl- 
nanced  abortions.  The  emotional  issue 
of  busing  also  gets  mixed  positions. 
The  biggest  plurality  feels  that  Su- 
preme Court  reversals  of  past  deci- 
sions represent  the  most  likely  vehicle 
for  change. 

Question  34  asked  respondents  to 
name  one  Government  program  they 
support  besides  defense  spending.  An- 
swers were  quite  varied.  One  of  the 
more  popular  areas  was  NASA  and  the 
space  program.  But  a  wide  variety  of 
programs  were  endorsed,  including 
social  security,  education,  medicare, 
the  EPA,  various  social  service  pro- 
grams and  many  others. 

Legislative  questionnaire  and  replies 
follow: 

Replie*  Tiven  in  percent 
1.  If  we  have  a  tax  cut  or  tax  restructuring 
package  this  year.  It  should  Include— 

Accelerated  depreciation  „ 10 

Dividend  reinvestment 9 

EUminatlon      of     the     so-called 

"bracket  creep" n 

EUminatlon  or  easing  of  the  mar- 
riage penalty  tax 21 

Savings  Incentives 20 

An  across  the  board  reduction  in 
the  personal  tax  rate 18 
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Incentives  for  research  and  devel- 
opment    11 

2.  If  you  had  to  make  a  choice  between 
the  following  priorities,  which  should  occur 
first? 

31 

87 

2 


Decrease  taxes 

Balance  the  federal  budget.. 
No  opinion , 


3.  To  prevent  a  worsening  economic  situa- 
tion, the  President  and  Congress  should 
quickly— 

Control  wages  and  prices 11 

Decide  not  to  issue  new  federal 
rules  and  regulations 20 

Cut  federal  spending  2%  or  more 
across  the  board  for  the  rest  of 
Fiscal  Year  1981 49 

Allow  the  Federal  Reserve  to  con- 
tinue making  money  tighter  and 
controlling  credit  to  reduce 
demand  and  Inflation 20 

4.  What  is  the  biggest  cause  of  Inflation? 
Increase  of  debt  and  credit  by  Indi- 
viduals    12 

Increased  business  borrowing 3 

OPEC  oil  price  hikes  since  1973 23 

Deficit  spending  by  the  govern- 
ment..:   62 

5.  How  can  we  best  Iceep  the  social  secu- 
rity system  In  the  black? 

Increase  revenues  by  taking  funds 
from  general  revenue 13 

Increase  revenues  by  raising  social 
security  taxes  more 4 

Reduce  benefits  across  the  board 
to  keep  the  system  In  balance 11 

Eliminate  or  reduce  certain  bene- 
fits such  as  spouse  or  student 
benefits 28 

Reduce  benefits  by  gradually  rais- 
ing the  retirement  age 17 

Pay  for  a  portion  of  Medicare 
from  general  revenues 16 

Reduce    program    growth    by    re- 
stricting cost  of  living  increases...  11 
8.  Should  all  public  employees'  pension 

programs.  Including  those  of  federal  worlt- 

ers,  be  coordinated  within  the  social  secu- 
rity system? 


Yes., 


50 
37 
13 


No 

No  opinion 

7.  What  is  your  opinion  of  President  Rea- 
gan's decision  to  immediately  decontrol 
crude  oil,  gasoline  and  propane? 

Agree 65 

Disagree 29 

No  opinion 6 

8.  Natural  gas  prices  should  be- 
Gradually   decontrolled   to   reach 

full    decontrol    on    schedule    in 

1985 38 

Decontrolled  at  once 43 

Controlled  again  by  the  federal 
govertmient 19 

9.  To  encourage  use  of  solar,  wind  and 
other  non-fossil  energy  sources,  the  govern- 
ment should— 

Increase  tax  credits  to  stimulate 
purchase  of  such  equipment 60 

Do  nothing,  since  increased  energy 
prices  wlU  prompt  people  to  con- 
vert anyway 26 

Keep  tax  credits  at  present  levels...  14 

10.  The  best  way  to  encourage  energy  con- 
servation is  to— 

Ration  energy  supplies 15 

Impose  taxes  on  gasoline,  natural 
gas.  oil.  etc 9 
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Immediately  decontrol  energy 
prices  to  reflect  true  market 
demand 56 

Depend  on  voluntary  efforts  to  cut 
back ^ 16 

Do  nothing 4 

11.  To  decrease  dependency  on  foreign  oU 
and  diversify  our  local  energy  base.  Central 
Texas  lignite  should  be  mined  in  compliance 
with  pollution  laws.  If  it  can  be  shown  tliat 
damage  will  l>e  mlnlmaL 

Agree „.......„„,... 84 

Disagree n 

No  opinion 5 

12.  Do  you  support  reactivation  of  the 
draft— not  just  registration? 

Yes „ 6 1 

No 32 

No  opinion 7 

13.  If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  Invade 
Poland  or  another  Communist  East  Europe- 
an country,  the  U.S.  should— 

Send  U.S.  troops  to  resist  the  Inva- 
sion by  military  means 2 

Join  NATO  troops  to  resist  the  in- 
vasion by  military  means 17 

Freeze  diplomatic  relations  with 
Russia 24 

Reduce  or  eliminate  trade  with 
Russia  and  encourage  NATO 
allies  to  do  likewise 49 

Maintain  relations  and  protest  the 
action 8 

14.  The  U.S.  can  best  fight  extremism  In 
Central  and  South  America  by— 
Continuing  support   for  coalition 

governments  like  Nicaragua  and 

El  Salvador 29 

Supporting  any  government  no 
matter  the  form,  if  it  supports 
U.S.  policy 26 

SUtionlng  U.S.  troops  In  trouble 
spots 5 

Increasing  aid  and  weapons  sales 
regardless  of  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment In  power 3 

Not  getting  involved 37 

15.  To  help  relieve  world  famine  which  is 
affecting  millions  of  people  now,  the  U.S. 
should— 

Increase  food  shipments 42 

Decrease  food  shipments 17 

Maintain  current  levels 39 

16.  Agricultural  extension,  price  supports 
and  loan  programs  should  be— 
Continued  because  they  stabilize 

the  farm  economy  and  open  up 

new  markets  for  products 35 

Discontinued  because  they  cost 
too  much  and  violate  supply  and 
demand  economics 51 

No  opinion 14 

17.  The  Clean  Air  Act  and  aean  Water 
Act,  up  for  reauthorization  this  year, 
should— 

Remain  the  same 34 

Contain    less   stringent    pollution 

standards 37 

Contain  more  stringent  pollution 

standards 29 

18.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  more 
money  for  a  new  car  that  is  more  pollution- 
free? 

Yes 30 

No 62 

No  opinion 8 

19.  Since  revenues  in  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  are  decreasing  should  the  federal  gas- 
oline tax  be  increased  to  help  maintain  the 
Interstate  highway  system? 
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Yes 33 

No 60 

No  opinion 7 

20.  To  save  money,  should  the  federal  gov- 
ernment reduce  or  eliminate  mass  transpor- 
tation expenditures— for  subways  or  buses— 
to  cities? 

Yes 42 

No 50 

No  opinion 8 

21.  The  domestic  auto  and  steel  industries 
can  best  recover  their  competitve  edge  by- 
Federal  protections  through  tar- 
iffs to  reduce  Imports 11 

Tax  advantages  to  help  modernize 
equipment 18 

Reduction  of  pollution  and  safety 
programs 8 

A  better  understanding  of  consum- 
er preferences 22 

A  change  In  the  relationship  be- 
tween management  and  labor 12 

Pure  marketplace  economics— no 
government  involvement 30 

22.  If  the  Chrysler  Corporation  exhausts 
its  government  loan  guarantees  and  Is  still 
experiencing  severe  financial  problems. 

Congress  should  pass  another  loan 
guarantee  package 3 

Congress  should  take  no  further 
action 56 

The  government  should  encourage 
Chrysler  to  sell  off  more  divi- 
sions to  stay  solvent 37 

Congress  should  gave  Chrysler 
special  tax  breaks  and  exemp- 
tions from  safety /pollution  regu- 
lations   4 

23.  Federal  entitlement  programs,  such  as 
[)en8lons,  social  security,  veterans  benefits, 
housing,  etc.  should— 

Be  reduced 28 

Continue  to  be  tied  to  Increases  In 
the  Consimier  Price  Index  (cost 
of  living) 51 

Be  tied  to  some  other  economic  in- 
dicator    15 

Be  increased  faster  than  the  CPI 
to  keep  ahead  of  inflation 6 

24.  The  food  stamp  program,  up  for 
reauthorization  this  year,  should  be— 

Abolished 19 

Tightened  up  to  reduce  the  rough- 
ly 12%  level  of  abuse 46 

Run  solely  as  a  state  program 11 

Tightened    to    eliminate    people 

temporarily  unemployed 10 

Accompanied  by  better  nutrition 

education 8 

Reduced  by  eliminating  automatic 
inflation  escalators 6 

25.  Congress  should  pass  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  to  prohibit  all  abortions. 

Yes 17 

No 76 

No  opinion 7 

26.  Congress  should  allow  abortions  under 
Medicaid. 

With  no  restrictions 34 

Under  present  restrictions  of  rape, 
incest  or  when  the  mother's  Ufe 

is  in  danger 48 

In  no  cases  at  all 18 

27.  Which  of  the  following  methods  can 
most  likely  stop  busing  in  Austin? 
Statutory  legislation  in  Congress ...  21 
Supreme   Court   reversal  of  past 

busing  decisions 39 
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A  Constitutional  Amendment  to 
ban  busing,  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  in  Congress 
and  ratification  by  three-quar- 
ters of  the  states 28 

Local  school  board  action 6 

Nothing  can  effectively  stop 
busing,  short  of  fully  Integrated 
neighborhoods 16 

28.  Would  you  support  registration  of 
handguns  as  long  as  rifles  were  not  covered 
by  the  action? 

Yes 51 

No 43 

No  opinion 6 

29.  Do  you  favor  a  lower  mintmnm  wage 
for  teenagers  under  18? 

Yes 70 

No 27 

No  opinion 3 

30.  The  Job  Corps  program  should  be— 

Abolished „  44 

Enlarged  ........................................  9 

Reduced „ 15 

Kept  about  the  same 32 

31.  The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (OSHA)  should  be— 

Abolished 34 

Reduced 33 

Kept  about  the  same 33 

32.  Do  you  support  a  celling  on  the 
amount  of  Political  Action  Committee 
(PAC)  funds  that  can  be  used  in  Congres- 
sional elections? 

Yes 75 

No 15 

No  opinion 10 

33.  The  windfall  profits  tax,  the  extra  tax 
on  decontrolled  domestically-produced  oil. 
should  be  reduced  or  repealed. 

Yes 60 

No 32 

No  opinion im 


AMA'S  RECORD  ON  THE  HEALTH 
CARE  AMENDMENTS  OF  1980 


HON.  WILLIAM  HILL  BONER 

OP  TEJIMBSSEB 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congressional  Record 
of  December  5.  1980,  carried  a  curious 
extension  of  remarks  by  the  former 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
Chairman  Ray  Roberts.  In  his  lengthy 
extension  of  remarks  my  former  col- 
league stated  that: 

To  my  knowledge,  the  American  Medical 
Association  made  no  effort,  nor  did  it  take 
any  position,  on  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Health  Care  Amendments  of  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
legislation,  along  with  my  former 
chairman,  I  wish  to  correct  the  record 
on  this  matter.  The  American  Medical 
Association  began  lobbjring  In  support 
of  this  legislation  almost  a  year  prior 
to  Mr.  Roberts'  extension  of  remarks. 
In  letters  sent  to  Congressman  E>avid 
Satterfield,  chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Medical  Facilities  and  Benefits,  and 
Senator  Alan  Cranston,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
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tee.  dated  February  6  and  March  7  of 
1980.  the  AMA  urged  swift  passage  of 
the  legislation  within  days  of  introduc- 
tion of  the  legislation  which  later 
became  Public  Law  96-330.  In  order 
that  any  Interested  parties  may  have  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  this  event.  I  am 
submitting  the  letters  from  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  to  the  chair- 
men. 

The  letters  follow: 

Amkricah  Mxsical  Associatioii. 

ChicoQO,  lU.,  February  6,  1980. 
Re  Veterans'  Administration  physicians  and 

dentists  comparability  pay. 
Hon.  David  E.  SArnnriDj), 
C^iairman,  Subcommittee  on  Medical  Facili- 
ties and  Benejxti,  Committee  on  Veter- 
aru'  Affairt,   House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deah  Congrkssmam  Satterpikld:  The 
American  Medical  Association  takes  this  op- 
portunity to  offer  its  support  for  legislation 
to  make  permanent  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's program  of  pay  comparability  for 
physicians  and  dentists. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
been  supportive  for  many  years  of  the  fed- 
eral government's  efforts  to  recruit  and 
retain  career-minded  health  professionals 
for  federal  health  delivery  programs.  The 
statutory  requirements  placed  on  the  feder- 
al government  to  provide  medical  care  to 
certain  persons  and  groups  carmot  be  ful- 
filled without  an  adequate  number  of  sklUed 
health  professionals.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Physician  and  i:>entist  Pay  Compa- 
rability Act  has  contributed  in  the  past  and 
will  in  the  future  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  achievement  of  this  goal. 

The  AMA  believes  that  the  con 
levels  for  VA  physicians  should  be  < 
ble  with  compensation  and  benefits  leoeived 
by  physicians  In  other  government  servioeB. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  rational  basis  for 
any  substantial  difference  in  compensation 
levels  among  the  various  federal  services 
that  could  well  result  In  self-defeating  com- 
petition in  recruitment  and  retention  of 
health  professionals. 

The  AMA  urges  favorable  action  on  legis- 
lation that  would  make  the  VA  special  pay 
program  a  permanent  one.  and  that  would 
provide  compensation  levels  for  VA  physi- 
cians comparable  to  those  received  by  physi- 
cians In  other  branches  of  government  aenr- 
ice. 

Sincerely, 

Jamxs  H.  Sammovs.  >L0. 

Amxbicah  Mkdical  Association. 

Chicago,  ItL,  March  7,  19S0. 
Re  Veterans'  Administration  physicians  and 

dentists  comparability  pay. 
Hon.  Alah  Ckajistoh, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C 

E>EAB  Seratob  Crahstoit  The  American 
Medical  Association  takes  this  opportunity 
to  offer  its  support  for  legislation  to  make 
permanent  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
program  of  pay  comparability  for  physi- 
cians aiKl  dentists. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
been  supportive  for  many  years  of  the  fed- 
eral government's  efforts  to  recruit  and 
retain  career-minded  health  professionals 
for  federal  health  delivery  programs.  The 
statutory  requirements  placed  on  the  feder- 
al government  to  provide  medical  care  to 
certain  persons  and  groups  cannot  be  ful- 
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filled  vltbout  an  adequate  number  of  skiUed 
health  profeaaional*.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
iatratlon  Physician  and  Dentist  Pay  Compa- 
rability Act  has  contributed  in  the  past  and 
will  In  the  future  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  achievement  of  this  goal. 

The  AMA  believes  that  the  compensation 
levels  for  VA  physicians  should  be  compara- 
ble with  compensation  and  benefits  received 
by  physicians  In  other  government  services. 
TTiere  would  seem  to  be  no  rational  basis  for 
any  substantial  difference  In  compensation 
levels  among  the  various  federal  services 
that  could  well  result  In  self-defeating  com- 
petition in  recruitment  and  retention  of 
health  professionals. 

The  AMA  urges  favorable  action  on  legis- 
lation that  would  make  the  VA  special  pay 
program  a  permanent  one,  and  that  would 
provide  compensation  levels  for  VA  physi- 
cians comparable  to  those  received  by  physi- 
cians in  other  branches  of  government  serv- 
ice. 

Sincerely, 

Jaicks  H.  Sammors.  M.D.* 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
FOR  THE  ARTS  FUNDING 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  Nxw  roaK 

IH  THS  HOUSE  OP  RZPRZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at 
a  critical  juncture  in  the  history  of 
public  support  for  the  arts.  Just  last 
year  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecon- 
dary  Education  reauthorized  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  5 
more  years.  We  felt  that  the  Endow- 
ment's importance  to  this  country 
warranted  not  only  its  continued  exist- 
ence, but  considerably  more  money 
with  which  it  could  perform  its  vital 
mission. 

Today  the  Reagan  administration  is 
asking  Congress  to  appropriate  to  the 
arts  a  mere  $88  million.  This  figuj%  is 
$140  million  less  than  that  authorized 
by  the  Congress  last  year  half  of  the 
amount  proposed  by  President  Carter 
before  leavtng  office;  $70  million  less 
than  the  Art  Endowments  budget  for 
the  current  year;  and  only  $36  million 
more  than  the  $52  million  that  the 
President  has  requested  for  funding  of 
military  bands. 

At  my  request,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education  held  two 
hearings  examining  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  budget  cuts  on  the  artistic 
community.  At  these  hearings  we 
heard  extensive  testimony  which  con- 
tradicted the  President's  justifications 
for  slashing  Federal  support  for  the 
arts.  For  example,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
ministration's contention  that  endow- 
ment funding  has  led  to  a  reduction  of 
private  and  corporate  support  for  the 
arts,  we  learned  that  corporate  sup- 
port has  risen  from  $22  million  in  1967 
to  $436  million  In  1979.  an  increase  of 
1,881  percent.  Individual  contributions 
have  also  increased  dramatically  in 
the  15  years  since  the  establishment  of 
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the  endowment,  up  from  $236  million 
to  $2.7  billion. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  Federal 
programs  are  being  cut  under  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  proposal,  few 
are  being  slashed  as  dramatically  as 
the  arts  with  such  counterproductive 
results.  Recently  Ms.  Leontyne  Price 
testified  before  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the 
arts  and  eloquently  warned  the  sub- 
committee of  the  destruction  a  50-per- 
cent cutback  in  Government  funding 
will  impose  on  American  cultural  life. 
Following  is  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star  on  March  28 
excerpting  some  of  Ms.  Price's  testi- 
mony, which  she  sang  before  the  sub- 
committee, in  support  of  funding  for 
the  arts. 

A  Mklodic  Plka  for  the  Aars  PROit  Dtva 

Prick 

(By  Ruth  Dean) 

The  Senate  hearing  room  filled  with  the 
deep,  rich  tones  of  Metropolitian  Opera  diva 
Leontyne  Price's  voice  Thursday,  raised  In  a 
singing  plea  to  Congress  to  protect  the  arts 
from  proposed  budget  cuts. 

"Save  the  performing  arts."  she  sang  in  a 
lyric  she  Improvise^  to  the  tune  of  Irving 
Berlin's  "God  Bless  America." 

"Arts  that  we  love./  Stand  beside  us/and 
guide  us/through  the  night  with  those 
funds  from  above. 

"From  the  mountains  to  the  pralrles/to 
the  oceans  white  with  foam./please  save  the 
performing  arts;/don't  let  us  fall." 

The  packed  hearing  room  and  the  two 
senators  from  the  Senate  Appropriations 
subcommittee  on  the  Interior  who  came  to 
hear  her  testimony  gave  Price  a  standing 
ovation.  But  she'd  much  rather  they'd 
heeded  her  earlier  spoken  words  protesting 
the  Reagan  administration's  proposed  50 
percent  budget  cut  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts.  Price  said  she  "can't  un- 
derstand why  you're  going  to  stop  the  flow" 
when  for  so  many  years,  the  arts  have  been 
used  to  showcase  the  United  States'  preemi- 
nence in  the  arts  around  the  world. 

The  alternative,  she  warned,  would  be  to 
make  this  "a  total  cultural  wasteland,  and 
simply  klU,  bash  and  dash  the  dreams  of 
some  fantastic,  wonderful  kids  I've  met  on 
my  tours  across  the  country." 

As  an  example  of  wtiat  the  arts  endow- 
ment has  done  for  communities  across  the 
land.  Price  pointed  to  the  funding  of  the 
E>ance  Theater  of  Harlem. 

The  dance  theater  is  such  a  "strong  force" 
in  Harlem,  she  said,  that  "for  thousands  of 
kids  it's  an  alternative  for  drug  addiction, 
running  around,  hustling,  crime  and  alco- 
holism. And  it  has  even  affected  their  fami- 
lies concerned  with  their  Image.  They  make 
costumes,  run  errands,  and  baby-sit  with 
some  of  the  kids  who  need  help." 

This  sort  of  venture,  she  said,  illustrates 
"the  very  necessity  in  the  community  for 
such  a  driving  force  for  so  many  kids  and 
their  future." 

Price  was  more  fortunate  than  witnesses 
who  foUowed  her  at  the  Thursday  hearing. 
She,  at  least,  had  two  senators  to  talk  to. 
But  after  her  appearance,  a  quorum  call 
summoned  away  Sens.  Mark  Andrews.  R- 
NX>..  and  Thad  Cochran.  R-Bdiss.  They 
nerver  returned,  even  after  what  might 
have  been  considered  a  reasonable.  Interval 
to  vote,  as  Rep.  Sidney  Tates.  D-III..  did 
twice  during  the  previous  day's  testimony  in 
a  House  hearing. 
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The  subcommittee  chairman.  Sen.  James 
A.  McClure,  R-Idaho.  never  appeared 
either— not  even  for  the  testimony  of  es- 
teemed scholar-investor  Buckmlnister 
Puller.  However,  Louise  McClure  was  over- 
heard in  the  hall  outside  the  hearing  room 
inviting  Price  to  lunch  with  her  and  the  sen- 
ator. 

The  W-year-old  Puller,  humanist  and  in- 
ventor of  the  geodesic  dome,  appearing  on  a 
panel  in  defense  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  had  no  one  to  ex- 
pound to  except  the  committee  chief  clerk 
who  presided  for  the  rest  of  the  session.  The 
clerk  reassured  wltnessess  the  senators 
would  see  "everything  you  have  submitted 
into  the  record." 

Asked  afterwards  how  he  felt  facing  all 
those  empty  chairs.  Fuller  said.  "Those 
vacant  seats  were  ominous.  It's  really  a 
shocking  thing  they  weren't  there.  I  came  a 
long  way  to  talk  to  them." 

During  his  testimony.  Fuller  said  he  "de- 
plored cutting  down  an  appropriation  that 
has  to  do  with  what  people  do  with  their 
minds."  It  has  taken  man  10  biUion  years  to 
get  to  this  stage,  and  even  in  his  own  life- 
time Fuller  said,  "two  billion  more  galaxies 
have  been  discovered  In  the  universe,  and 
we  may  not  be  here  in  another  week;  things 
are  that  critical." 

A  visionary  of  the  future,  whose  new 
about-to-be-published  book.  "Critical  Path." 
embodies  some  of  this  philosophy.  Puller 
said  he  sees  as  the  only  salvation  of  the 
planet  "an  intergration  of  all  nations." 
Taking  afterwards,  he  said  he  didn't  even 
see  Soviet  Russia  as  a  threat.  "They're  Just 
trying  to  show  off  their  way  of  life,  but  I 
think  they're  finding  out  not  even  that 
worked.  All  these  earthly  differences  melt 
away  before  our  confrontation  with  the  uni- 
verse."* 


A  USELESS  OBSTRUCTION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

OP  VIRGIHIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
April  6,  1981  issue  of  Business  Week 
made  an  excellent  point  with  regard  to 
the  need  to  expedite  customs  inspec- 
tions at  gateway  points,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  share  this  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Although  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  our  conscientious,  hardworking 
customs  officers,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  under  the  present  system  of 
regulations,  the  United  States  is  prob- 
ably the  most  frustrating  country  to 
enter  in  the  world;  I  believe  that 
anyone  who  has  traveled  abroad  to 
any  extent  will  agree  with  this  conclu- 
sion. I  know  of  no  other  coimtry 
where  the  waiting  lines  are  longer  or 
entry  takes  more  time,  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  help 
remedy  this,  by  authorizing  the  Cus- 
toms Service  to  institute  methods  to 
facilitate  and  expedite  passenger  in- 
spections at  entry  points  by  means  of 
what  has  become  known  as  the  "red 
door/green  door"  system. 
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If  we  are  to  encourage  tourism  on  an 

international  scale,  I  believe  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  make  visiting  the 
United  States  a  pleasant  experience 
from  the  very  beginning.  At  the 
present  time,  our  welcome  mat  is  very 
much  In  need  of  repair. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  would  welcome  their 
support  for  this  bill. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

A  Useless  Obstruction 

If  President  Reagan's  budget  cutters  are 
serious  about  taking  the  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency out  of  government  operations,  they 
could  do  not  better  than  to  start  with  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service.  Here  is  an  agency 
that  has  Increased  its  budget  from  $54  mil- 
lion in  1960  to  $770  million  this  year.  In  the 
same  period,  it  has  doubled  Its  staff,  which 
now  numl>ers  around  14,000.  And  yet  it  is 
known  around  the  world  as  the  most  pica- 
yune, quibbling,  time-wasting  customs 
system  on  earth.  The  time  it  costs  interna- 
tional travelers  each  year  is  beyond  calcula- 
tion except  by  astronomers. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  abolishing 
the  Customs  Service  entirely.  With  $250  bil- 
lion a  year  In  merchandise  imports  to  proc- 
ess, it  is  understandable  that  all  but  800 
agents  are  Involved  in  collecting  duties  and 
inspecting  cargoes.  The  problem  is  to  reor- 
ganize the  activities  of  the  800  suitcase- 
chumers  to  increase  their  productivity  and 
reduce  their  numbers. 

Most  industrial  nations  have  practically 
eliminated  the  ordeal  of  customs  clearance 
by  adopting  the  so-caUed  ""red  door-green 
door"  system.  Passengers  arriving  at  gate- 
way points  can  breeze  untouched  tiirough  a 
green  door  if  they  have  nothing  to  declare. 
Passengers  who  must  pay  duties  get  faster 
service  because  the  crowds  are  much  re- 
duced. Spot  checks  keep  travelers  with  elas- 
tic consciences  from  using  the  green  door 
for  smuggling.  lArge  shipments  of  contra- 
band, especially  drugs,  are  picked  up  by  spe- 
cial agents  working  on  tips  from  infor- 
mants—which is  also  true  of  the  U.S. 
system. 

A  bill  Just  introduced  in  Congress  would 
provide  for  a  one-year  test  of  the  red  door- 
green  door  system  at  five  entry  points.  This 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  so  cautious  about  it. 
Fast  clearance  for  travelers  with  nothing  to 
declare  has  proved  out  all  around  the  world. 
The  U.S.  should  adopt  the  system  without 
delay  and  start  saving  the  expense  now.* 


FREE  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 
WEEK  HIGHLIGHTS  AMERI- 
CANS' INmATIVE 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  WISCOIfSIN 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIlESENTA"nVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
Free  Private  Enterprise  Week  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  taking  place  from 
April  5  to  April  11.  1981. 

I  think  we  can  all  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
the  spirit  of  personal  initiative  and  the 
drive  to  achieve  that  fueled  America's 
greatness  in  the  past  and  will  light  the 
path  ahead. 
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Free  Private  Enterprise  Week  has 
special  significance  in  these  days  as  we 
focus  oiu-  energies  on  restoring  the 
health  of  our  economy  by  moving  to 
deregulate  private  enterprise,  reduce 
inflation,  and  provide  additional  incen- 
tives to  growth  and  productivity  in  the 
private  sector. 

Americans  have  long  enjoyed  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world.  Central  to  'this  achievement  is 
Americans'  freedom  to  rise  above  his 
or  her  circumstances  and  make  their 
destiny  what  they  will.  Free  Private 
Enterprise  Week  speaks  to  the  innova- 
tor, the  inventor,  and  the  risk-taker 
who  has  made  America  strong  and 
who  will  continue  the  tradition  of  eco- 
nomic freedom. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
renewing  our  covenant  with  a  free  and 
prosperous  private  enterprise.* 


MY  COMMITMENT  TO  MY 
COUNTRY 


HON.  BUDDY  ROEMER 

OP  LODISIAIf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  7. 1981 

•  Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an 
honor  for  me  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  speech  written 
and  delivered  by  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, 18-year-old  Mary  Elizabeth 
Craigo  of  Haughton,  La.  This  speech, 
entitled  "My  Commitment  to  My 
Country."  was  written  for  the  voice  of 
democracy  scholarship  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  was  awarded  first  place  in  Louisi- 
ana. It  describes  very  eloquently  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  this  great 
country  that  we  too  often  take  for 
granted.  I  am  proud  to  represent  patri- 
otic young  people  such  as  Mary 
Craigo. 

The  address  follows: 

I  wake  each  morning  not  to  the  roar  of  ar- 
tillery, but  to  the  sound  of  the  gentle  breeze 
whistling  through  the  trees.  Outside  my 
window,  the  birds  sing  peacefully— their 
natural  beauty  untouched  by  the  tragic  de- 
struction of  war.  As  I  look  outside,  I  see  sun- 
shine and  blue  skies,  skies  which  would  be 
dark  with  enemy  planes  if  there  had  not 
been  those  willing  to  make  a  commitment.  I 
then  rise  and  walk  the  path  of  freedom 
knowing  that  it  can  lead  to  wherever  I  want 
to  go  and  that  I  am  free  to  speak  my  feel- 
ings along  the  way.  This  path  was  made 
smoother  by  those  who  were  committed. 
Upon  reaching  my  destination,  whether  it 
be  school,  church,  or  merely  a  friend's 
house,  I  stop  and  gaze  around  me.  I  stand 
surrounded  by  rolling  hills,  green  meadows, 
and  crystal  clear  lakes:  and  I  know  that  this 
is  my  country  and  I  too.  like  many  Ameri- 
cans before  me.  must  be  committed. 

A  commitment,  by  definition,  is  an  intel- 
lectual or  emotional  bond  to  some  course  of 
action.  What  I  know  about  America,  bonds 
me  inteUeotually  to  many  commitments.  As 
I  study  about  how  my  forefathers  struggled 
and  suffered,  that  I  might  have  the  free- 
doms I  possess  today.  I  realise  that  it  Is  my 
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responsibility  to  take  advantage  of  these 
freedoms  and  use  them  to  better  my  coun- 
try. 

When  I  reach  the  voting  age.  it  is  my  duty 
to  view  the  candidates  equally,  then  make  a 
choice,  and  exercise  my  right  to  vote.  Here 
again— I  am  committed. 

Each  time  I  attend  church.  I  thank  Ood 
for  those  who  fought  and  died,  that  I  might 
have  the  freedom  of  religion.  I  am  commit- 
ted to  use  this  religious  freedom  so  that  I 
can  set  an  example  for  others  to  follow  and 
also  as  a  guide  when  raising  my  children  to 
be  law  abiding.  Ood  fearing  adults.  I  must 
teach  them  to  love  and  respect  this  land, 
her  flag,  and  the  principles  which  make  her 
the  "Land  of  the  free  and  the  brave."  a  land 
weU  worth  committing  themselves  to. 

When  I  pick  up  a  newspaper  or  m»ym<dn»  i 
am  reminded  that  all  Americans  have  the 
freedom  of  speech.  The  freedom  to  voice 
their  opinion  verbally  or  in  print.  But  there 
are  times  when  I  am  angered  to  hear  of 
those  who  insist  upon  using  this  freedom 
destructively- people  who  speak  derrocator- 
ily  and  disrespectfully  about  America  and 
her  way  of  life.  Those  who  have  this  type  of 
negative  attitude,  do  not  realize  that  they 
are  responsible  for  making  the  changes  they 
desire.  The  entire  purpose  behind  the  free- 
doms granted  us,  as  Americans,  is  to  make 
us  free  to  improve  our  country,  not  by  coun- 
terproductive statements,  but  by  taking 
positive  action,  by  making  a  commitment! 

Not  only  the  things  that  I  know,  but  also 
the  things  which  I  feel  commit  me  to  Amer- 
ica. When  I  see  the  flag  being  raised  or  hear 
our  National  Anthem,  the  stirring  in  my 
heart  confirms  my  emotional  commitment 
to  my  country.  When  I  think  in  terms  of  an 
emotional  commitment,  the  word  "mar- 
riage"  comes  to  my  mind.  The  marriage 
commitment  is  one  of  the  strongest  commit- 
ments made  in  the  lives  -of  two  individuals.  I 
can  compare  my  commitment  to  America  to 
that  of  marriage  because  it  is  based  on  love 
and  respect,  a  relationship  of  giving  as  well 
as  taking.  If  I  expect  to  take  advantage  of 
all  the  freedom  granted  me.  as  an  AmertcaD. 
I  must  give  my  trust,  my  loyalty,  and  re- 
spect in  return.  I  must  be  wUling  to  make  a 
vow  of  commitment.  I  must  be  wflling  to  say 
that  I,  do  indeed,  take  America  to  t>e  my 
country,  my  land,  my  home— to  love,  honor, 
and  cherish,  for  better  or  for  worse,  in  time 
of  peace,  or  in  time  of  war.  through  prosper- 
ity or  times  of  need,  for  as  long  as  I  shall 
live.  And  with  my  heart  I  do  pledge  my  life, 
my  soul,  and  my  undying  devotion  forever. 

I  must  be  committed  to  keeping  this  vow, 
for  it  is  the  bond  which  makes  me  &«e: 
wttich  makes  me  an  American— an  American 
who  can  dream— who  can  reach  for  any  goal 
with  never  ending  effort — an  American  who 
enjoys  a  great  number  of  privileges  and  is 
responsible  for  preserving  each  and  every 
one  of  them.  I  now  take  my  stand:  An 
American  with  a  commitment!* 


lOWAN  HEADS  NATIONAL 
TRUCKING  ASSOCIA-nON 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

oriowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRCSBNTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  Apnl  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   am 

pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  Mr.  Herald  A. 
Smith.  Jr.,  chairman  of  CRST.  Inc^  of 
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Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  was  elected  presi- 
dent last  week  of  the  Common  Carrier 
Conference— Irregular  Route. 

The  conference,  an  affiliate  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associations,  rep- 
resents more  than  600  trucking  compa- 
nies throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Smith  brings  to  the  presidency  a 
broad  background  of  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  trucking  industry 
dating  since  1946.  Among  other  high 
industry  offices  he  has  held,  he  re- 
cently was  chairman  of  the  Iowa 
Motor  Truck  Association. 

Along  with  his  wife  Miriam,  he  is  a 
community  leader,  giving  generously 
of  his  time  to  promote  many  worth- 
while civic  and  community  endeavors. 

The  conference  has  chosen  well,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  his  abilities  and  ac- 
complishments have  been  recognized 
by  his  peers  in  the  trucking  industry.* 


OUR  MONETARY  CRISIS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GIORGIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  defi- 
cit spending  and  an  unsupported 
dollar  are  the  devices  that  have  been 
determining  our  doom  for  several  dec- 
ades now.  President  Reagan  has  pro- 
posed to  change  this  trend  and  has 
said  much  about  what  he  is  going  to 
do.  The  problem  is  that  his  actions  are 
not  even  coming  close  to  the  rhetoric 
he  proclaims:  a  sad  but  true  report. 
Dr.  Pranz  Pick,  a  contributing  editor 
to  the  "Silver  and  Gold  Report," 
March  1981,  explains  this  disappoint- 
ment and  what  It  is  going  to  mean  for 
Americans.  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

AMKUCAH  IkDDSTRT,  DSCAPrrAUZKD  BY  FOUB 
DiCAOXS  OP  IKPLATIOH,   IS  LiVIMG  ON  CaSB 

Plow  ahd  Bahk  Loams  To  Stay  ih  Busi- 


(By  Dr.  Franz  Pick) 

Throughout  history,  governments  have 
always  spent  more  money  than  they've  re- 
ceived from  revenues.  In  order  to  keep  this 
up,  governments  have  had  to  cheat  their 
citizens— by  borrowing  money  in  exchange 
for  unkept  promises  to  pay  it  back  with  in- 
terest. 

This  is  a  charade  which  regimes  and  a 
gullible  public  continue  to  play  today. 

In  the  United  States,  the  new  ruler  con- 
fronted this  age-old  problem  by  making  a 
widely-praised  speech  from  the  throne. "  In 
it,  he  proposed  to  master  the  problem  with 
some  sort  of  four-year  plan  to  wipe  out  the 
budget  deficit. 

Politicians  through  the  ages  have  known 
that  the  voters  do  not  want  realism;  they 
want  magic!  And  It  seems  as  if  the  new  ruler 
and  his  technicians  fancy  themselves  as 
prestidigitators  par  excellence. 

Stopping  Inflation,  or  even  reducing  It 
below  10%  a  year.  Is  a  political  illusion.  So 
long  as  all  the  so-called  "off-budget "  bor- 
rowing by  the  various  virtually  autonomous 
agencies  remains  practically  untouched, 
then  It  Is  an  act  of  hypocrisy  to  believe  that 
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the  finances  of  the  government  can  ever  be 
sanitized. 

Nonetheless,  optimism  of  almost  messian- 
ic proportions  has  greeted  the  speech  from 
the  throne.  The  new  ruler  says  that  taxes 
are  being  cut  to  activate  a  fresh  avalanche 
of  goods  Into  the  marketplace— and  this  will 
meet  the  so-called  Inflationary  demand  sup- 
posedly resulting  from  too  much  money 
chasing  too  few  goods. 

But  the  automobile  showrooms  are  filled 
with  vehicles  that  cannot  be  sold,  while  resi- 
dential housing  finds  few  buyers. 

As  for  increased  productivity  reducing  the 
rate  of  currency  debasement,  how  much 
more  hair  can  a  barber  cut,  or  how  many 
more  shoes  can  a  cobbler  repair,  or  how 
many  more  pastramls  on  rye  can  a  delicates- 
sen put  together? 

The  "Great  American  Inflation"  Is  not  the 
result  of  too  much  demand  and  too  little 
supply.  It  Is  the  result  of  the  willful  and  ir- 
responsible abuse  of  the  creation  of  money 
and  credit. 

Spending  cuts  and  tax  cuts  tied  together 
with  the  pink  ribbon  of  statesmanship  have 
d&mled  holders  of  the  Mlnidollar  Into  be- 
lieving that  the  American  currency  has  fi- 
nally left  the  primrose  path  of  debasement. 

Unfortunately,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  tuth.  The  titanic  abuses  in  the  cre- 
ation of  money  and  credit  since  1940  have 
Irreversibly  undermined  the  financial  struc- 
ture that  underpins  the  MlnldoUars.  So  now 
even  if  a  balanced  budget  were  to  be  real- 
ized. It  could  In  no  way  reduce  the  Green- 
back's loss  of  purchasing  power. 

After  four  decades  of  maltreatment  of  the 
nation's  money,  the  vested  Interests  of  Infla- 
tion have  become  too  powerful  and  too  In- 
fluential. They  have  absolutely  no  desire  to 
see  their  financial  empires  and  attendant 
political  privileges  dismantled  by  such  an 
obscene  thing  as  a  monetary  unit  stable  in 
purchasing  power  as  well  as  In  foreign  ex- 
change value. 

Moreover,  American  industry,  decapita- 
llzed  by  the  four  decades  of  inflation,  is  now 
living  on  cash  flow  as  weU  as  bank  loans  to 
stay  in  business— not  to  mention  paying  out 
dividends. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  the  same  familiar 
faces  of  money  moguls  can  always  be  no- 
ticed at  the  fringes  of  the  Oval  Office  re- 
gardless of  who  the  occupant  may  be  or  his 
publicly  professed  politics. 

Therefore,  all  attempts  by  the  new  regime 
in  Washington  to  cope  with  the  debasement 
of  the  Mlnidollar  will,  in  the  end.  prove  to 
be  in  vain.  Whatever  successes  It  may  have 
will  be  short-lived.  And  they  will  have  been 
achieved  more  by  accident  than  by  design. 

Meanwhile,  substantial  buying  of  gold  by 
central  banks  of  Arab  countries,  as  well  as 
the  central  banks  of  underdeveloped  plus  in- 
dustrialized lands,  was  noticed  around  the 
$US500-per-ounce  level. 

Libya  continued  to  appear  as  an  aggres- 
sive buyer  of  bullion,  as  17  tons  of  the 
yellow  metal  were  shlpi>ed  out  of  Britain  to 
that  African  nation  during  the  last  90  days. 
South  Africa  still  withheld  gold  supplies 
from  the  market. 

Gold  buying  by  central  banks  has  been 
one  of  the  more  positive  features  In  the  gold 
markets.  These  banks  don't  put  the  excess 
MlnldoUars  of  their  monetary  reserves  into 
American  money  markets — which  are  cur- 
rently paying  extortionist  Interest  rates 
that  a  loan  shark  might  envy.  Instead,  they 
have  chosen  to  convert  their  Greenbacks 
into  bullion,  which  jrields  no  Interest. 

These  banks  know  only  too  well  the  true 
condition  of  the  Mlnidollar.  They  know  the 
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price  Inflation  will  be  Increasing  and  not  de- 
creasing. 

Meanwhile,  the  final  phase  in  the  current 
decline  of  the  gold  price  seems  to  be  in  the 
making.  Many  long  positions  in  the  yellow 
metal  have  been  liquidated. 

Also  at  this  time,  the  silver-gold  ratio  has 
been  widening,  which  can  generally  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  silver  Is  becom- 
ing underpriced. 

The  world's  most  famous  silver  hoarders, 
the  two  gentlemen  from  Texas,  are  again 
making  headlines.  There  have  been  the  cus- 
tomary rumors  that  the  decline  in  the  silver 
price  has  been  triggered  by  selling  from  the 
vast  stocks  of  the  white  metal  owned  by  the 
siblings  from  the  Lone  Star  State. 

While  this  financial  daydreaming  has 
been  going  on,  the  Hunt  brothers  have  been 
shifting  the  location  of  their  silver  stocks. 
In  recent  weeks,  they  shipped  about  27.8 
million  ounces  of  silver  from  their  storage 
vaults  in  Chicago  to  another  bank  vault  lo- 
cated In  the  state  of  Delaware. 

This  transfer  of  silver  bars  is  ostensibly 
being  done  for  tax  reasons.  The  real  reason, 
however,  will  soon  be  felt  In  the  market- 
place. 

In  addition.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
hoarders  presently  own  silver  exceeding  one 
year's  consumption  of  the  metal  by  industri- 
al users.  This  Is  supposedly  an  overhang 
that  will  keep  silver's  price  down. 

But  hoarders  do  not  sell.  They  have 
bought  the  white  metal  to  replace  their 
paper  money  assets,  for  the  forces  generat- 
ing the  Inflation  are  much  too  strong  to  be 
turned  back  by  the  speech  from  the  throne. 

All  in  all.  chances  are  that  the  bottom  of 
the  slide  In  silver  and  gold  may  be  reached 
before  Easter.* 


RECOMMENDS  INCREASE  IN  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  PUBLIC 
HOUSING  OPERATING  SUBSI- 
DIES 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OP  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  along  with  my  colleague, 
Mr.  ScHUMER  of  New  York,  is  to  in- 
crease the  fiscal  year  1981  authoriza- 
tion for  public  housing  operating  sub- 
sidies. The  increase  is  necessary  to  re- 
flect a  proposed  $140  million  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  operating 
subsidies  during  fiscal  year  1981. 

Operating  subsidies  are  provided  on 
an  annual  basis  by  the  Congress  to 
public  housing  authorities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  operating  and  maintaining  fed- 
erally financed  public  housing  proj- 
ects. A  very  large  portion  of  these  op- 
erating subsidies  are  used  to  fimd  util- 
ity costs.  As  much  as  36  percent  of  op- 
erating subsidies  are  used  for  utility 
costs.  For  fiscal  year  1981,  the  admin- 
istration had  requested  $862  milllion 
for  these  operating  subsidies.  This 
amoimt  was  based  on  an  assumed  12- 
percent  increase  in  utility  costs  from 
1979  to  1980,  and  an  8.8-percent  in- 
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crease  from  1980  to  1981.  However, 
utility  costs  have  actually  Increased  at 
a  far  greater  rate.  HUD  is  now  esti- 
mating that  utility  costs  Increased  by 
25  percent  from  1979  to  1980.  and  by 
16  percent  from  1980  to  1981. 

The  bQl  which  is  being  introduced 
today  would  amend  the  authorization 
levels  for  this  program  in  order  to  re- 
flect these  increased  utility  costs.  It 
would  increase  the  fiscal  year  1981  au- 
thorization for  operating  subsidies  to 
$1,110,800,000.  Instead  of  the  $826  mil- 
lion provided  for  fiscal  year  1981  in 
the  Housing  and  Conununity  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1980. 

Although  this  bill  appears  to  require 
an  increase  totaling  $284.8  million 
over  the  fiscal  year  1981  funding  level 
provided  in  the  1980  Housing  Act,  the 
actual  Increase  over  current  appropri- 
ations is  only  $140  million.  Let  me  ex- 
plain how  this  could  be  so.  First,  a 
printing  error  in  the  1980  act  resulted 
in  publication  of  the  figure  $826  mU- 
lion,  instead  of  the  $862  million  that 
was  intended  to  be  authorized.  The  ap- 
propriations act  for  fiscal  year  1981 
took  this  $36  million  error  into  ac- 
count, and  also  provided  an  additional 
$108.8  million  appropriation  to  reflect 
the  actual  25-percent  increase  In  util- 
ity costs  from  1979  to  1980.  So  the 
actual  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1981  was  $970.8  million.  However,  the 
increase  in  appropriations  has  not  yet 
been  reflected  in  an  authorization  act. 
This  bill  will  account  for  these  already 
appropriated  amounts.  It  will  also  in- 
crease the  authorization  by  an  addi- 
tional $140  million,  in  order  to  reflect 
a  shortfall  in  the  funding  of  public 
housing  utility  costs  that  occurred 
from  1980  to  1981.* 


COMMODITY  ALLOWANCE 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OP  PEWHSYl-VAKIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor,  along  with  my  col- 
league. Representative  William  D. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  a  bill  to  streamline 
the  system  by  which  agricultural  com- 
modities are  made  available  to  local 
schools.  This  legislation  is  an  im- 
proved version  of  a  similar  bill  which 
we  introduced  during  the  laut  Con- 
gress along  with  a  list  of  26  bipartisan 
cosponsors  and  which  just  missed 
being  reported  out  of  the  Educe  Mon 
and  Labor  Committee  on  a  tie  vote. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  streamline  the 
system  by  which  agricultural  commod- 
ities are  made  available  to  local 
schools  by  establishing  a  more  effi- 
cient commodity  delivery  mechanism. 
An  additional  virtue  of  the  proposal  is 
that  it  Is  designed  to  achieve  a  signifi- 
cant savings  at  the  State  and  local 
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levels  while  producing  a  modest  sav- 
ings at  the  Federal  level. 

Currently,  school  districts  rely  on 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  donated  commodities  for 
about  20  percent  of  their  food  require- 
ments, with  the  remaining  80  percent 
being  purchased  locally.  To  supply 
this  20  percent,  USDA  buys  foods  at 
market  prices  under  its  commodity 
price  support  and  surplus  removal  pro- 
grams, and  then  has  these  commod- 
ities moved  to  various  locations  within 
the  States.  In  addition  to  the  USDA 
purchase  price  and  initial  transporta- 
tion costs.  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts must  pay  substantial  amounts 
for  warehousing,  handling,  and  trans- 
porting of  these  products.  The  present 
system  of  purchasing,  processing, 
warehousing,  distributing,  handling, 
and  storing  of  these  USDA-bought 
foods  operates  largely  outside  the 
normal  channels  of  trade.  These  foods 
move  in  a  separate  USDA  food  system 
in  which  there  is,  at  best,  limited  com- 
petition and  in  which  the  costs  are 
enormous. 

What  our  legislation  would  do  is  re- 
place the  USDA  national  purchase 
and  distribution  of  commodities  with 
an  allowance  system  to  permit  local 
school  districts  to  buy  their  foods  at 
the  local  level. 

The  savings  involved  can  be  achieved 
without  any  child  now  eating  a  school 
lunch  being  denied  access  to  the  pro- 
gram. These  savings  can  be  achieved 
without  any  reduction  in  the  number 
of  pounds  of  price  support  and  surplus 
agricultural  foods  moved  to  these 
school  lunch  programs.  These  savings 
can  be  achieved  simply  by  going  from 
the  separate  expensive  and  inefficient 
USDA  food  system  to  using  the  exist- 
ing private  food  system  to  make  a 
share  of  our  agricultural  production 
available  to  the  Nation's  school  lunch 
programs. 

Use  of  a  commodity  allowance 
system  will  maintain  the  role  of  the 
Congress  and  USDA  in  determining 
which  commodities  are  in  need  of 
price  support  and  surplus  removal.  It 
wiU  retain  the  right  of  Congress  and 
USDA  to  determine  the  amounts  of 
these  commodities  which  should  be 
moved  off  the  market.  It  will  retain 
the  responsibility  of  the  USDA  to  give 
the  schools  help  in  making  them  intel- 
ligent buyers.  Such  a  system  will  move 
at  least  the  same  amount  of  commod- 
ities but  it  will  do  it  in  a  more  efficient 
and  more  timely  fashion  than  the 
present  USDA  food  system  since  the 
private  food  sector  will  do  the  job. 

The  commodity  system  will  not 
jeopardize,  in  any  way.  the  funds 
which  the  Congress  has  approved  for 
commodity  assistance  to  the  national 
school  lunch  and  other  programs. 
These  same  funds  will  still  be  used  for 
commodities.  They  will  still  be  used 
for  the  same  price  support  commod- 
ities probably  with  roughly  the  same 
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pounds  and  dollars  as  now.  They  will 
still  be  used  for  many  of  the  same  sur- 
plus removal  operations.  The  dollars 
and  pounds  will  remain  about  the 
same  there,  too. 

A  commodity  allowance  system  im- 
proves the  flexibility  that  schools  and 
other  agencies  have.  Under  a  commod- 
ity allowance  system,  the  local  school 
limch  programs  wUl  be  buying  100  per- 
cent of  their  food  needs  at  competitive 
bid  prices  from  local  vendors  rather 
than  the  present  80  percent.  What  the 
school  lunch  programs  had  been  get- 
ting in  USDA-bought  foods  through 
the  expensive  and  inefficient  USDA 
food  system  will  be  replaced  by  the 
same  commodities  bought  from  local 
vendors.  There  would  be  one  extreme- 
ly important  difference— the  local 
school  lunch  programs  could  use  their 
allotment  of  commodities  to  buy  the 
specified  commodities  in  a  form  which 
they  can  readily  use  in  their  programs. 
They  would  no  longer  have  the  USDA 
in  Washington  deciding  in  what  form 
they  should  receive  their  commodities. 
Congress  over  the  past  few  years  has 
steadily  provided  alternatives  to  the 
Federal  commodity  programs.  Food 
stamps  replaced  the  family  commodity 
distribution  program.  In  the  Nation's 
elderly  feeding  program,  local  agencies 
were  given  the  option  of  receiving  cash 
instead  of  commodities  and  are  doing 
so  in  large  numbers.  The  same  holds 
true  for  child  care  programs. 

Eliminated  from  the  bill  of  last  year 
is  any  reference  to  USDA  deciding  and 
commimicating  to  the  States  and 
school  districts  amounts  and  quality  of 
purchases.  USDA  simply  says  it  wants 
to  move  a  certain  commodity.  It  allo- 
cates a  certain  dollar  allowance  to  pro- 
vide a  producer  assist  for  moving  it. 
School  districts  are  merely  directed  to 
rejjort  their  purchase.  This  would 
eliminate  the  paperwork  arguments 
that  were  made  against  the  commod- 
ity letter  of  credit  proposal  of  last 
year.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  create 
a  commodity  program  for  school  lunch 
and  other  programs  which  achieve  its 
congressional  objective  of  increastng 
the  use  of  domestically  produced  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  these  pro- 
grams. Another  improvement  over  last 
year's  proposal  Lb  the  inclusion  of  sug- 
gestions made  during  hearings  by  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Ad- 
ministration (FEMA)  to  provide  for 
the  availability  of  assistance  during 
any  disaster  relief  effort.  In  addition, 
this  bUl  also  provides  for  a  commodity 
allowance  option  for  summer  rampw. 
child  care  food  program.  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act— State  option  including 
cash— and  continues  from  last  year  the 
exclusion  of  the  programs  for  supple- 
mental feeding  and  Indian  assistance. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Senator 
Snofs  has  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  do  a  study  of  the 
commodity  program  costs  from  A  to  Z. 
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In  this  way.  we  will  soon  have  OAO 
figures  on  which  to  Judge  the  exact 
extent  of  the  excess  costs  of  the  cur- 
rent inefficient  commodity  distribu- 
tion program.* 


ANNUAL  ACM  AWARDS  TO 
WESTCHESTER  RESIDENTS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  mw  YORK 
IK  THZ  HOX7SE  Of  RZFRZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  on  April  11, 
the  Westchester  Women's  Division  of 
the  American  Committee  on  Italian 
Migration  (ACIM)  will  honor  four 
Westchester  couples  at  its  humanitar- 
ian spring  luncheon  and  fashion  show. 
I  wish  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  this  annual  event  and  to  the  tribute 
which  is  awarded  to  outstanding  citi- 
zens of  the  Westchester  area.  I  would 
also  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
portion  of  an  article  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Gannett  Westchester 
Newspapers  on  March  28,  1981. 

The  honorees.  who  will  be  presented 
hazKlpalnted  scrolls  from  Italy,  will  be 
lauded  for  their  dedicated  service  to  and 
support  of  civic,  professional  business,  edu- 
cational and  social  programs  of  benefit  to 
many  races  and  creeds:  for  devotion  to  their 
community  projects,  and  for  constantly  re- 
membering those  of  their  heritage  through 
support  of  the  ACIM  legislative  and  social 
services  programs. 

Honorees  include  Salvatore  S.  and 
Rose  Argento  of  Valhalla;  James  R. 
and  Helen  E.  Caruso  of  Armonk; 
Charles  J.  and  Theresa  M.  CireUl  of 
Yorktown  Heights;  and  Theodore  V. 
and  Doiuia  R.  Garofalo  of  Scarsdale. 

Mr.  Argento,  a  native  of  Striano, 
Italy,  is  the  owner  of  R.  Argento  & 
Sons  Inc.,  White  Plains.  He  has  been 
and  is  still  actively  involved  in  many 
civic,  fraternal,  and  community  orga- 
nizations, Eunong  them  the  White 
Plains  Lions  Club,  Westchester  Chap- 
ter of  ACIM,  Westchester  Lighthouse, 
and  the  Boys  Town  of  Italy  of  West- 
chester. 

Mrs.  Argento  has  been  active  as  a 
Girl  Scout  leader.  Brownie  den 
mother,  president  of  the  St.  John's 
Elementary  School  PTA.  and  many 
other  organizations. 

Mr.  Caruso,  a  member  of  a  White 
Plains  law  firm,  served  as  county 
Judge  of  Westchester  from  1973  to 
1977  and  as  acting  supreme  court  Jus- 
tice from  1974-77.  He,  too,  is  very 
active  in  civic,  political,  and  fraternal 
organizations  throughout  the  county. 

Mrs.  Caruso  is  associated  with  the 
American  Red  Cross,  USO  Campaign 
Committee,  Cancer  and  Heart  Fund 
campaigns,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Clrelli,  the  recipient  of  the 
ACIM  President's  Sliver  Bowl  Service 
Award,  has  been  a  member  of  ACIM 
since   1951.  Active  in  civic,  political. 
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social,  and  community  affairs,  he  has 
been  especially  dedicated  to  the  plight 
of  Italian  immigrants.  He  is  presently 
vice  president  of  the  Yonkers  Lions 
Club. 

Mrs.  Clrelli.  is  recording  secretary 
for  the  Lakeland  School  Board  and 
teaches  part  time  for  St.  EHizabeth 
Ann  Seton  Elementary  School  in 
Shrub  Oak. 

Mr.  Garofalo  Is  budget  director  for 
the  city  of  Yonkers.  He  is  chairmsin 
for  the  Columbus  Day  celebration  of 
Yonkers  and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  1980  Enrico  Fermi  Scholarship 
Fund. 

Mrs.  Garofalo  is  executive  assistant 
to  the  administrator  of  Yonkers  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  She  serves  on  various 
committees  of  the  Enrico  Fermi  Schol- 
arship Fund. 

In  addition  to  the  honorees,  credit 
should  also  be  extended  to  Mrs.  Carol 
Martinelll.  who  is  the  chairwoman  of 
the  luncheon,  and  fashion  show  direc- 
tor EUalne  Van  Scoyoc.  Vera  DeMarco 
is  president  of  the  Women's  Division 
of  ACIM* 


WELCOME  TO  OUR  NEWLY 
NATURALIZED  AMERICANS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  WEW  YORK 
IK  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  congratu- 
late the  57  Orange  County  residents  of 
New  York's  26th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict who  have  recently  chosen  to 
Ijecome  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
with  all  of  the  privileges,  freedoms, 
and  responsibilities  that  American  citi- 
zenship entails. 

Our  Hudson  Valley  region  in  New 
York  State  is  proud  of  its  newest  citi- 
zens and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  welcoming  the  following  newly  nat- 
uralized Americans  and  extending  to 
them  our  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and 
prosperous  life  in  their  new  homeland: 

Amnon  Aharonov.  Terry  Elliott  Andresen, 
Heather  Joyce  Anspach.  Moses  Brach.  Vin- 
cent Cannella.  Candido  Manuel  Carmona. 
Jr.,  Elizabeth  Lugtu  Centeno,  Peter  Mark 
Centeno.  Jacqueline  Young  Hi  Kim  Choo. 
Benjamin  Yeon  Sahang  Choo,  Dagmar  Lud- 
mila  Cisar.  William  Donald  K.  Clark.  Chris- 
tos  Davis.  Yoo  Ml  Desmond,  Aurora  Barros 
Domlngues,  Rosario  Durante,  Michael 
Peder,  Sara  Peder,  Pemando  Lopes  Per- 
reira,  Carlos  Augusto  P.  Perreira. 

Ada  Elisabeth  George,  Joseph  Anthony 
M.  J.  George.  Michael  Giannakouroe,  Car- 
melo  Giunta.  Lilla  Socorro  Halk.  Wally 
Erica  Hennessy.  Walter  Pranz  Herrmann, 
Adela  Padllla  Heth,  Bdargarita  loannidls, 
Thomas  P.  John.  Alexandres  Lagakos,  Sotir- 
i06  Lagakos,  Young  Bong  Lee.  Mona  Le- 
huray.  Marisa  Contessa  Lofrano.  Antonio 
Mennite.  Henry  Mlchtalik.  Maria  Mlchtalik, 
Nancy  Jean  Moore,  Johana  Maria  Nagy. 

Abraham  Nagy.  Roaina  Paoneasa,  Zrinko 
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Petrak.  Teresa  Pillitteri,  Antonio  PlUltteri. 
Gillian  Jane  D.  H.  Plevritis,  Esther  Porgeaz, 
Eugen  Porgesz,  Josephine  Ruebenstahl, 
Mallika  Salgunan.  Marta  Ondlna  Sanchez, 
Hlroko  Ellle  Smith.  Wolfram  Karl-Helnz 
Stahi.  Geetha  Mary  Thomas.  Aliette  Tous- 
saint,  Samuel  Constantlne  Wilson,  CecUia 
Yannitty.* 


GROWTH  OF  MONEY  MARKET 
MUTUAL  FUNDS 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  what  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  major  financial  issues  coming 
before  the  97th  Congress;  namely,  the 
tremendous  growth  of  money  market 
mutual  funds.  Assets  of  the  Nation's 
107  money  market  funds  grew  faster 
last  week  than  any  week  in  their  7- 
year  history,  increasing  $3.7  billion  tb 
a  record  $105  billion.  The  new  total 
represents  an  increase  of  more  than  40 
percent  since  the  beginning  of  1981. 

The  reason  for  this  explosive  growth 
is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  the  funds 
are  currently  paying  interest  to  con- 
sumers at  approximately  16  percent, 
with  relatively  small  amounts  required 
to  open  an  account  and  instant  liquid- 
ity in  the  form  of  check-writing  capa- 
bility. This  is  precisely  the  type  of  in- 
novative service  which  should  be  en- 
couraged but,  unfortunately,  it  is 
having  some  deleterious  side  effects  on 
the  Nation's  regulated  financial  insti- 
tutions, mortgage  and  credit  markets. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Monetary 
Policy  wlU  conunence  hearings  on  the 
difficult  public  policy  issues  presented 
by  the  money  market  mutual  fund 
phenomenon.  In  an  effort  to  assist  my 
colleagues  in  familiarizing  themselves 
with  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  I 
insert  a  recent  New  York  Times  edito- 
rial on  this  subject,  and  a  response  by 
Dr.  Saul  B.  Klaman,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks,  be  included  in  today's 
Record. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  20. 1981) 
Consumer  Intsrkst  and  Banking  Interksts 
It  seems  too  good  to  be  true.  By  parking 
your  cash  In  a  "money  market"  mutual 
fimd,  you  can  earn  16  percent  interest  and 
still  have  Instant  access  to  your  nest  egg. 
But  it  is  true,  and  both  banks  and  savings 
and  loans  are  worried  that  the  money 
market  funds  are  draining  enormous  sums 
from  their  deposits.  To  counter  the  threat, 
they  are  trying  to  chop  the  funds  down  to 
size  by  pressing  for  changes  in  Federal  and 
state  regulations. 

Some  of  the  changes  the  banks  want,  for 
example  the  right  to  set  up  their  own 
mutual  funds,  would  be  harmless  enough. 
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perhaps  even  desirable.  But  their  major 
purpose  is  to  reduce  competition  by  limiting 
the  existing  funds— and  that  would  be 
unfair  to  savers. 

Traditional  thrift  Institutions,  notably 
savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations, are  In  trouble.  Most  of  their  assets 
are  home  mortgages,  written  years  ago, 
earning  as  little  as  7  or  8  percent  interest. 
That  seemed  fine  as  long  as  the  Interest 
they  had  to  pay  to  savers  was  about  5  per- 
cent. But  to  attract  new  deposits  and  keep 
old  ones  In  inflationary  times,  they  must 
offer  rates  competitive  with  Government 
bonds  and  other  securities.  Those  rates  are 
now  somewhere  between  12  and  16  percent. 
The  banks  propHSse  the  elimination  of 
costly  regulation,  to  make  them  more  com- 
petitive, but  even  that  action  wouldn't  help 
much.  Some  would  eliminate  special  reserve 
requirements  on  deposits.  Others  would 
simply  allow  banks  to  set  up  subsidiary 
money  market  funds,  a  strategy  now  prohib- 
ited by  Federal  law.  It  is  hard  to  object  to 
any  proposal  that  Increases  competition  for 
savers'  dollars.  But  the  potential  benefits 
EU-e  quite  limited. 

The  other  prong  of  the  banks'  strategy  is 
to  squeeze  the  money  market  funds.  Repre- 
sentative Jim  Leach,  an  Iowa  Republican, 
wants  to  impose  reserve  requirements  on 
the  funds,  immobilizing  a  portion  of  their 
assets  and  lowering  the  return  they  can  pay 
to  depositors.  Probably  the  more  potent 
threat  is  from  state  legislatures,  where 
banks  are  trying  to  prevent  the  funds  from 
providing  check-writing  privileges. 

They  might  get  the  legislation  they  want. 
But  making  money  market  funds  less  attrac- 
tive Isn't  likely  to  help  the  banks  get  back 
deposits  at  low  interest  rates.  About  $92  bil- 
lion of  the  $105  billion  now  in  the  money 
funds  Is  from  corp)orations,  pension  funds 
and  other  large  institutional  investors.  If 
they  were  pushed  out  of  the  funds,  they 
would  reinvest  in  Government  bonds  and 
other  high-yield  assets,  not  bank  savmgs  ac- 
counts. 

Some  of  the  remaining  $13  billion,  mostly 
the  savings  of  middle-income  people,  might 
flow  to  the  "thritt"  institutions.  But  com- 
pare $13  billion  with  the  trillion-plus  dollars 
now  in  various  tyr>es  of  savings  accounts:  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  Besides,  It  would  be 
unfair  to  penalize  small  savers,  who  are 
barely  staying  ahead  of  Inflation  at  current 
high  yields. 

The  "thrifts"  do  Indeed  have  a  problem, 
and  one  not  of  their  own  making.  There  are 
other,  better  fixes  that  could,  at  minimum, 
keep  them  solvent  until  they  can  shed  their 
portfolios  of  cheap  mortgages.  But  it  Is  hard 
to  imagine  a  less  effective  or  less  fair  ap- 
proach than  attacking  the  money  market 
funds. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  31,  19811 
Bank-Like  Restrictions  Shodld  Apply  to 

MONEY-MaRKET  PtTNDS 

To  the  Editor: 

The  March  20  editorial  on  'Consumer  In- 
terest and  Banking  Interests"  is  based 
partly  on  the  factual  error  bearing  on  the 
Impact  of  money  market  mutual  funds  on 
depository  institutions.  An  equally  serious 
error  is  the  failure  of  the  editorial  to  ad- 
dress the  public  policy  issues  arising  from 
the  growth  of  the  funds. 

The  editorial  claims  that  the  major  pur- 
pose of  bank  and  thrift  institution  legisla- 
tion efforts  in  this  area  is  to  reduce  compe- 
tition by  such  means  as  imposing  reserve  re- 
quirements on  money  market  funds,  which 
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would  be  "unfair"  to  savers.  According  to 
the  editorial,  such  legislation  would  be  "in- 
effective"  since  only  $13  billion  of  the  $106 
billion  now  In  the  funds— "a  drop  in  the 
bucket"— is  held  by  individuals  who  might 
otherwise  place  their  savings  in  banks  and 
thrift  institutions. 

As  for  the  factual  error,  a  quick  check 
with  the  Investment  Company  Institute- 
the  trade  organization  representing  the 
mutual  fund  industry— would  reveal  that  60 
percent,  or  about  $63  billion,  of  the  total 
volume  of  savings  in  money  market  funds 
represents  the  holdings  of  Individuals.  Even 
a  casual  observer  could  reasonably  conclude 
that  most  of  these  funds  would  have  been 
attracted  by  depository  institutions. 

This  shift  of  funds  has  serious  implica- 
tions for  the  allocation  of  credit  in  the 
natlon^  Money  market  funds  have  been  a  ve- 
hicle for  diverting  savings  away  from  thrift 
institutions  and  small,  community-oriented 
commercial  banks  in  favor  of  giant  commer- 
cial banks  located  In  the  money  centers. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  money 
market  funds  Invest  a  large  part  of  the 
money  they  attract  in  the  obligations  of 
large  commercials  banks  and  bank  holding 
companies.  The  results  are  reduced  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  funds  for  home-buyers 
and  a  redirection  of  credit  from  small  busi- 
nesses to  the  large  domestic  and  foreign  cus- 
tomers of  money  center  banks. 

As  for  the  remedy,  savings  banks  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete more  effectively  against  all  comers. 
They  are  handicapped,  however,  by  the 
impact  of  government  restrictions,  past  and 
present.  Among  the  obstacles  they  face,  as 
the  editorial  recognizes,  are  their  large 
holdingrs  of  long-term  mortgage  loans  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  government  p>olIcy  in 
earlier,  pre-inflatlonary  periods  of  low  inter- 
est rates.  Other  government  restrictions  are 
also  Imposed  on  depository  institutions  and 
the  question  is:  Why  shouldn't  they  apply 
equally  to  money  market  funds? 

Reserve  requirements,  cited  in  your  edito- 
rial, are  a  case  in  point.  Recent  legislation 
imposed  universal  reserve  requirements  on 
depository  institutions.  In  order  to  make 
Federal  Reserve  monetary  policy  more  ef- 
fective in  the  battle  against  inflation.  If  the 
public  interest  demands  that  these  require- 
ments be  applied  to  depository  institutions, 
then  they  should  also  be  extended  to  orga- 
nizations which  provide  bank-like  services 
but  under  a  different  label. 

SAin,  B.  Klaman.* 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  ARE  AN 
ECONOMIC  PLAGUE 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  my  State,  and 
of  this  Nation,  are  angry  about  high 
interest  rates,  and  they  are  wondering 
why  we  in  Congress  are  not  doing  any- 
thing. Farmers,  small  business  people, 
and  homebuilders  are  suffering  under 
interest  rates  unprecedented  In  histo- 
ry, and  savings  and  loans  are  paying  so 
much  for  their  money  that  they  are 
threatened  with  extinction. 
While  the  Federal  deficit  is  part  of 
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our  interest  rate  problem,  it  is  only 
part.  The  other  part  is  the  deliberate 
policies  of  Paul  Volcker  and  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board— policies  which  the 
Fed  promises  to  continue  even  if  the 
administration's  economic  program 
goes  into  effect. 

One  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Erwin 
Schumacher  of  Drayton.  N.  Dak.,  has 
written  a  short  piece  on  this  subject 
which  I  think  represents  the  views  of 
many,  many  people  in  my  State  and 
across  the  Nation.  And  E^wln  Schu- 
macher knows  whereof  he  speaks.  At 
the  age  of  83  he  has  had  a  long  and 
active  career  in  the  agricultural  coop- 
erative movement  In  North  Dakota 
and  lost  a  race  for  Governor  of  our 
State  in  1948  by  only  one  vote  per  pre- 
cinct. Mr.  Schumacher  wants  to  know 
when  Congress  is  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  Fed's  crippling  inter- 
est rate  policies,  and  I  think  we  in 
Congress  owe  citizens  like  Mr.  Schu- 
macher an  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  you  and 
my  colleagues  Mr.  Schumacher's  com- 
ments. 

Interest  Rates 

The  most  insidious,  dangerous  and  infla- 
tionary influence  that  affects  us  is  the  usu- 
rious interest  rates  now  promoted  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Interest  rates  are  pumping  the  life  blood 
out  of  our  national  economy.  They  are 
piling  profits  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  no  need  for  them  and  are  adding  to 
the  cost  of  goods  and  services. 

The  burden  of  this  high  interest  falls  on 
the  ultimate  consumer.  It  must  be  con- 
trolled—and at  once.  It  must  not  continue. 
It  cannot  continue  without  damaging  the 
nation  and  its  working  people.  We  will  have 
economic  chaos  If  the  Fed's  high  Interest 
rate  policies  persist. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  must  carry  out  their  constitu- 
tional responsibility  under  article  1.  section 
8,  paragraph  5,  which  clearly  spells  out 
their  duty  to  keep  watch  over  our  medium 
of  exchange. 

When  FDR  was  elected,  the  VS^  was  in 
a  similar  monetary  crisis.  He  acted  at  once — 
drastically.  FDR  called  for  a  reorganization 
of  our  national  and  state  ttanking  systems. 
He  closed  all  of  the  banks  and  "made  a  new 
beginning."  (Seems  that  I  have  heard  this 
slogan  lately.)  When  the  banks  were  re- 
opened the  prime  rate  was  one-half  of  one 
percent.  Our  economy  then  began  to  grow 
and  stabilize.  Even  in  1949  the  prime  rate  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  was  two  percent.  Since 
then  the  prime  rate  has  been  unstable  and 
has  been  continuously  boosted  upward  tintil 
it  has  now  gone  past  21  Vi  percent  on  occa- 
sion. 

Our  new  President  threatened  to  do  some- 
thing drastic  at  once  to  turn  things  around. 
Let's  start  on  the  Federal  Reserve  policy 
first.  This  is  where  the  most  can  be  done 
the  soonest,  and  In  the  most  effective  way. 
on  the  highest  priority  problem  we  have. 
Action  to  lower  interest  rates  will  yield  ef- 
fective and  lasting  results  for  our  national 
economy.* 
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BLUEPRINT  FOR  A  HOUSE  THAT 
WORKS:  PART  VI 


HON.  TRENT  LOH 

OP  MIMISSirPI 
in  THX  HOUSE  OF  RETRZSENTATiyXS 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  Congress  our  Select  Conunlttee  on 
Committees  surveyed  Members  on  a 
wide  variety  of  Issues  relating  to  the 
House  as  an  institution.  Nearly  70  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  agreed  with 
the  proposition  that  the  House  com- 
mittee system  is  in  disarray  and  in 
drastic  need  of  revision,  while  only  21 
percent  disagreed. 

My  own  committee  Improvement 
amendments.  House  Resolution  100, 
introduced  on  March  4  of  this  year, 
stems  from  that  same  conviction  that 
our  committee  system  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly fragmented,  unworkable, 
and  unmanageable,  and  as  a  result, 
the  legislative  process  is  at  the  point 
of  breakdown  and  paralysis.  Our  com- 
mittee jurisdictions  are  badly  tangled, 
we  have  too  many  subconunlttees,  sub- 
committee assignments,  and  staff.  As  a 
result  of  this  proliferation  of  subcom- 
mittees we  have  been  forced  to  resort 
to  such  phantom  legislative  proce- 
dures as  mlniquorums  and  proxy 
voting.  And  our  oversight  function  is 
being  largely  overlooked.  What  is 
clearly  needed  is  a  "Blueprint  for  a 
House  that  Works."  and  my  commit- 
tee improvement  package  Is  designed 
to  meet  that  need. 

In  today's  blueprint  discussion,  I 
would  like  to  relate  my  proposals  to 
the  results  of  the  select  committee's 
survey. 

One  of  my  proposals  calls  for  a  limi- 
tation on  sut>committees  to  no  more 
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than  six  per  committee,  and  a  limita- 
tion on  Member  subcommittee  assign- 
ments to  no  more  than  four.  Accord- 
ing to  the  survey,  81  percent  of  the 
Members  agree  that  the  nimiber  of 
subcommittees  should  be  reduced,  and 
82.6  percent  agree  that  a  limitation 
should  be  placed  on  Member  subcom- 
mittee assignments.  The  select  com- 
mittee endorsed  limitations  similar  to 
those  contained  In  my  proposal. 

Another  one  of  my  amendments 
calls  for  the  abolition  of  joint  bill  re- 
ferral, while  retaining  split  find  se- 
quential referrals.  While  only  28.4  per- 
cent of  the  Members  favor  this  idea 
and  34  percent  oppose  it,  another  37.6 
percent  either  gave  no  answer  or  were 
undecided.  And  62.4  percent  of  the 
Members  agreed  that  in  joint  referrals 
a  lead  committee  should  be  designated 
and  given  authority  to  bring  a  bill  to 
the  floor  if  secondary  committees  have 
not  reported  within  a  specified  period 
of  time.  My  proposal  likewise  requires 
the  designation  of  committees  of  prin- 
cipal jurisdiction  in  multiple  referrals 
and  expands  the  sequential  referral 
authority.  The  select  committee  also 
endorsed  this  lead  committee  propos- 
al. 

On  the  issue  of  phantom  legislative 
procedures,  I  have  proposed  the  aboli- 
tion of  proxy  voting  in  committees  and 
the  restoration  of  a  majority  quorum 
requirement  for  transacting  business, 
as  opposed  to  the  present  one-third 
quorum  requirement.  While  the  proxy 
voting  ban  was  narrowly  opposed  by 
Members  by  a  margin  of  43.5  percent 
to  52.5  percent,  over  75  percent  of 
House  Republicans  favor  such  a  ban. 
And  the  majority  quonun  requirement 
is  favored  by  aU  Members  by  a  margin 
of  47.8  percent  to  42.4  percent. 
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My  committee  Improvement  package 
also  calls  for  the  House  adoption  of  an 
overall  conunlttee  staff  ceiling  at  the 
beglxuiing  of  each  year,  to  which  the 
committee  funding  resolutions  would 
then  have  to  conform.  Some  63  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  agree  that 
committee  staffs  are  too  big,  and  over 
80  percent  agree  that  some  kind  of 
ceiling  should  be  placed  on  committee 
staff  overall. 

I  have  also  called  for  a  strengthen- 
ing of  our  oversight  procedures  by  re- 
quiring formal  committee  adoption  of 
oversight  agendas,  £uid  House  adop- 
tion of  a  consolidated  oversight 
agenda,  giving  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  and  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  authority  to  pro- 
pose amendments  to  those  agendas. 
Over  75  percent  of  the  Members  In  the 
survey  aigree  that  the  House  is  not 
doing  an  adequate  job  of  oversight, 
and,  by  a  margin  of  39  to  32.6  percent. 
Members  agree  that  the  oversight  co- 
ordination role  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  should  be 
strengthened. 

Unfortunately,  the  select  conunlttee 
did  not  ask  a  question  on  my  final  pro- 
posal, which  is  to  require  equitable 
party  ratios  on  House  committees  in 
line  with  the  overall  House  party 
ratio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  15  I  intend  to 
reintroduce  House  Resolution  100 
with  cosponsors,  and  I  Invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  on  this  "Blueprint  for  a 
House  that  Works."  A  fuller  explana- 
tion can  be  found  at  page  3545  of  the 
March  4  Record.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  relevant  portions 
of  the  select  comjnlttee's  survey  from 
the  96th  Congress.  The  survey  foUows: 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  POLICY 
STUDIES:  PART  I 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  ApHl  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
(IPS)  is  attempting  to  use  its  Capitol 
Hill  contacts  to  bring  congressional 
staff  aides  within  its  ambience. 

Self-described  as  a  "radical"  institu- 
tion, the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
operates  a  project  called  the  Washing- 
ton School.  The  school  is  targeted  at 
bringing  together  Capitol  Hill  staff 
aides.  Government  officials,  journal- 
ists, students,  and  radical  activists. 
The  purpose  is  to  expose  them  to  for- 
eign revolutionaries.  Including  terror- 
ist agents,  and  domestic  activists  in 
order  to  indoctrinate  them  with  alter- 
native policies  and  strategies  for  a  pro- 
gressive America.  As  IPS's  record  dem- 
onstrates, that  is  Jargon  meaning  poli- 
cies that  benefit  the  Soviet  Union,  its 
satellites,  client  states,  and  controlled 
terrorist  movements. 

In  the  4  years  since  the  chief  of 
IPS's  international  operation,  the 
Transnational  Institute,  Orlando  Lete- 
lier,  was  found  to  be  a  paid  Cuban 
agent,  IPS  has  come  under  increasing 
public  conunent.  Indeed,  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies  has  become  highly 
sensitive  because  of  a  work  of  fiction, 
"The  Spike,"  written  by  Amaud  de 
Borchgrave  and  Robert  Moss,  which 
discusses  a  genuine  Soviet  covert 
action  operation  in  America  from  the 
1930's  to  1950s  called  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations. 

"The  Spike"  in  fictional  terms  ex- 
trapolates the  continuance  of  such  a 
Soviet  covert  action  operation  de- 
signed to  influence  U.S.  policies  along 
lines  favorable  to  Soviet  interests. 

But  the  frenetic  efforts  by  IPS  to 
spike  upcoming  articles  regarding  Its 
activities  In  support  of  International 
terrorist  groups  like  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  (PLO)  and  the 
Farabundo  Marti  National  Liberation 
Front  (FMNL)  in  El  Salvador  contin- 
ue, as  do  their  futile  attempts  to  seek 
retribution  against  those  who  have 
told  the  truth  about  their  sleazy  oper- 
ations and  slipshod  scholarship  which 
even  IPS  admits  is  not  academic. 

For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues and  their  staff  aides  who  may 
be  encouraged  to  participate  In  IPS  ac- 
tivities and  in  the  Washington  School, 
I  refer  them  to  the  following  article, 
published  by  the  Western  Goals  Foun- 
dation. 

The  article,  "The  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies:  Transnational  Intrigue 
and  Revolutionary  Tenorlsm,"  Is  an 
overview.  It  was  written  by  John  Rees, 
an  Investigative  journalist  who  has  re- 
ported on  IPS  for  over  a  decade.  When 
at  last  Rees'  articles  were  brought  to 
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IPS'  attention  and  they  realized  his 
reports  were  accurate,  fair  and  truth- 
ful, he  was  barred  from  direct  observa- 
tion of  their  activities,  and  subjected 
to  a  campaign  of  calumny.  However, 
he  has  continued  his  Investigative  re- 
porting  through   the   cooperation   of 
other  journalists  as  this  and  other  ar- 
ticles demonstrate. 
The  article  follows: 
The  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  (IPS)  and 
its  international   subsidiary,   the  Transna- 
tional Institute  (TNI),  occupy  two  substan- 
tial office  buildings  just  off  Dupont  Circle 
in  Washington,  D.C..  a  townhouse  in  Am- 
sterdam,   and    other    offices    In    London. 
Through  the  IPS/TNI  doors  pass  the  radi- 
cal organizers  who  run  support  networks  for 
various  Soviet-backed  revolutionary  terror- 
ist movements;  others  who  head  the  disarm- 
ament,   women's,    and    anti-nuclear    power 
movements;  diplomats  including  those  Iden- 
tified as  intelligence  agents  from  Commu- 
nist and  pro-Soviet  states  and  political  par- 
ties; Journalists  from  the  major  U.S.  news- 
papers,    and    aspiring    free-lance    writers; 
apologists  for  totalitarian  revolutionary  re- 
gimes; members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
Senate;  radical  and  liberal  academics,  and 
officials  from  the  White  House  and  Admin- 
istration. 

Reflecting  its  contacts  with  high-level 
U.S.  policymalcers,  members  of  the  IPS/TNI 
community,  both  present  official  members 
of  the  staff  and  members  of  what  IPS  terms 
its  "transnational  networks  of  scholars  and 
activists."  have  ready  access  to  the  editorial 
pages  of  America's  two  leading  newspapers, 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post.  They  also  publish  regularly  in  such 
magazines  and  journals  as  The  Nation,  For- 
eign Policy,  The  Village  Voice.  New  States- 
man, and  The  Progressive. 

Yet.  the  liberal  media  are  curiously  reti- 
cent regarding  coverage  of  the  institute  for 
Policy  Studies  and  its  members.  When  they 
bother  to  characterize  IPS  at  all.  IPS  is  usu- 
ally termed  merely  'a  Washington  think- 
tank "  or  a  "liberal  think-tank." 

This  Is  curious  since  IPS  Itself  says  It  Is  a 
"source  of  radical  scholarship."  The  adjec- 
tive "radical "  is  correct,  but  it  Is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  noun  "scholarslilp"  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  activities  of  this  organization 
since  even  IPS  director  Robert  Borosage  re- 
cently admitted  that  the  Institutes  "public 
scholarship  "  Is  "not  academic"  and  "does 
not  adhere  to  academic  disciplines." 

Rather.  IPS  members  are  expected  to 
"teach  .  .  .  through  books,  films  and 
articles,  .  .  .  projects  and  .  .  .  organized  ex- 
periments" that  put  into  practice  the  radi- 
cal "alternative"  schemes  of  the  IPS  fel- 
lows. In  effect,  this  is  an  admission  that  IPS 
exists— at  least  on  one  level— as  a  training 
center  for  radical  organizers  and  as  a  center 
for  the  production  and  dissemination  of  pro- 
paganda designed  to  affect  VS.  foreign  and 
domestic  policies. 

As  for  IPS's  assiduous  cultivation  of  Con- 
gressmen, their  staff  aides.  Administration 
officials,  academics,  joumausts  and  others, 
and  its  projects  designed  to  Influence  gov- 
ernment policymaking,  IPS  t«rms  this  "at- 
tempts to  bridge  the  world  of  ideas  and  the 
world  of  affairs."  The  bland  verbiage  In 
which  IPS  tries  to  cloak  Its  activities  no 
more  holds  up  to  scrutiny  than  does  the 
"cover"  of  a  KGB  agent  operating  as  a 
"scholar"  with  the  Moscow  Institute  of  the 
U.S-A.  while  trying  to  develop  contacts  in 
the  new  Reagan  Administration. 
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In  a  friendly  write-up  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  in  1971.  Paul  Dickson  said 
that  IPS  "is  attempting  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  the  new  society  that  will  replace 
the  present  collapsing  one.  It  not  only  has 
dedicated  itself  to  ushering  In  the  new  soci- 
ety by  Inquiry  and  experimentation  but  it  is 
also  doing  what  it  can  to  hasten  the  demise 
of  the  present  one." 

During  the  last  five  yemra.  Rep.  hury  Mc- 
Donald, the  leading  Congressional  expert  on 
terrorism  and  internal  security,  brought 
many  reports  on  the  Involvement  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies  with  foreign  and 
domestic  terrorist  groups  and  agents  of  the 
Soviet  and  Cuban  intelligence  services  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  through  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  He  pointed  out  ttiat  the 
"single  cohesive  cord  tliat  binds  together 
IPS's  multitude  of  projects  and  activities  is 
the  influencing  of  V£.  policies  along  lines 
ultimately  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  its  satellites,  client  states  and 
controlled  terrorist  national  liberation' 
movements." 

The  IPS  hierarchy  had  first  received  criti- 
cism in  conservative  publications  during  the 
late  1960s,  but  had  utilized  its  contacts  to 
evade  criticism  In  liberal  journals.  This  situ- 
ation was  changed  with  the  publication  of 
the  novel.  The  Spike,  by  Araaud  de  Borch- 
grave and  Robert  Moss,  early  In  1980.  The 
novel,  on  the  best-seller  list  for  many 
months,  concerns  a  fictional  "Institute  for 
Progressive  Reform"  that  is  utilized  by  the 
KGB  to  build  networks  of  Influence  among 
liberal  legislators,  academics,  and  journal- 
ists which  are  used  to  disseminate  KGB 
"disinformation."  Disinformation  is  articles 
and  stories  containing  a  kernel  of  truth 
used  to  give  substance  to  efforts  to  discredit 
individuals,  institutions,  and  policies  that 
interfere  with  those  of  the  Soviet  Unicm. 

Commentators  and  reviewers  for  the 
Washington  Post.  The  Nation,  and  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies'  own  Marxist 
weekly.  In  These  Times,  have  proclaimed 
that  the  finaiidal  "IPR "  "te  clearly  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies."  and  go  on  to  pro- 
vide interesting  tables  and  cliarte  on  their 
guestlmates  as  to  which  fictional  characters 
are  based  on  which  real-life  characters. 

The  crude  one-for-one  character  parallels 
drawn  by  the  reviewers  friendly  to  IPS  are 
often  quite  misleading.  What  is  interesting 
is  that  they  all  recognize  the  "Institute  for 
Progressive  Reform"  as  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
novel  (p.  128)  in  which  the  fictional  KGB 
bosses  in  Moscow  discuss  an  Institution 
which  really  did  exist  in  Washington  from 
the  1930s  to  the  early  1950s  called  the  Insti- 
tute for  Pacific  Relations  (IPR). 

As  investigations  by  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  showed,  the  IPR 
and  a  closely  related  publication.  Amerasla. 
were  covers  for  Soviet  espionage  wort.  IPS 
and  Amerasia  were  a  means  for  recruiting 
Soviet  sympathizers  in  important  federal 
government  posts,  for  obtaining  claasifled 
docimients  (contributed  to  IPR  and  Amera- 
sia for  purposes  of  "academic  discussion"  of 
course),  and  for  coordinating  the  efforts  of 
Soviet  sympathizers  in  the  Administration 
to  ijenefit  the  aims  of  the  USSR. 

The  Spike  explains  that  this  type  of 
covert  operation  is  one  in  which  many  of 
the  participants  are  unaware  of  the  role  of 
the  hostile  intelligence  service.  Only  certain 
members  of  the  operation  know  it  is  really  a 
KGB  project.  In  such  an  operation  the 
dupes— Lenin's  "useful  idioU"— can  think 
that  the  Cubans,  members  of  revolutionary 
tOTorist   movements,   Tanzanlans.   Czechs. 
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Altertens  and  Americans  they  meet  and 
work  with  are  independent  of  Moscow.  In 
(act  they  work  for  the  KOB. 

In  the  novel,  the  fictional  "IPR"  is  set  up 
to  make  use  of  all  varieties  of  "new  left" 
radlcailzatlon.  anti-Vietnam  campus  senti- 
ment, and  the  perversely  fashionable  anti- 
Americanism  of  some  U.S.  Intellectuals. 

The  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  (IPS)  was 
founded  in  1963  by  Marcus  Raskin  and 
Richard  Bamet.  Raskin  had  come  to  Wash- 
ington In  1959  as  a  le^latlve  aide  to  Wis- 
consin Congressman  Robert  Kasteruneier. 
Raskin  promptly  set  about  organizing  the 
"Liberal  Project."  a  mini-caucus  of  twelve 
Congressmen  who  wished  to  propose  some 
Utopian.  If  not  radical,  policies  for  the 
United  SUtes.  Raskin  s  efforts  did  not  go 
far  because  In  the  November  1960  elections 
nearly  half  the  Congressmen  associated 
with  the  project  were  defeated.  Raskin  not 
only  survived,  but  moved  from  Capitol  Hill 
Into  the  Kennedy  White  House  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Security  Council. 

Although  the  Liberal  Project"  was  abort- 
ed in  Congress  (to  be  revived  later  under  the 
Impetus  of  antl-Vletnam  sentiment  in  the 
form  of  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
through  Law),  it  did  result  in  a  volume  of 
essays.  The  Liberal  Papers,  edited  by  James 
Roosevelt,  included  several  themes  funda- 
mental to  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
such  as  the  desirability  for  total  U.S. 
disarmament,  for  the  ending  of  defense  alli- 
ances, and  for  supporting  and  encouraging 
revolutionary  change  in  the  Third  World  in 
order  to  demonstrate  America's  bona  fides 
as  a  nation  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  as  it 
were. 

Raskin  and  Bamet  met  while  attending  a 
Joint  White  House  and  State  Department 
conference  on  disarmament  In  April  1961. 
Bamet,  who  was  Deputy  Director  for  Politi- 
cal Research  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  had  reached  the 
State  Department  via  Bostons  Roxbury 
Latin  School.  Harvard  (summa  cum  laude). 
Harvard  Law  School,  Harvard's  Russian  Re- 
search Center  and  the  Boston  law  firm  of 
Choate.  Hall  and  Stewart.  Years  later, 
Bamet  told  an  interviewer  that  he  immedi- 
ately recognized  Raskin's  alienation  and 
hostility  toward  the  whole  military -indus- 
trial establishment  sitting  there  at  one 
table."  Bamet  commented.  "Marc  and  I 
both  grimaced  at  the  same  moment— and 
knew  we  didn't  belong  here. " 

Whether  or  not  the  decision  to  form  their 
private  think-tank  Immediately  followed 
this  meeting  of  minds  In  a  bizarre  "enchant- 
ed evening"  is  unclear.  But  in  any  case. 
Raskin  and  Bamet  were  able  to  use  their 
contacts  with  leading  liberal  figures  in  for- 
eign policy  and  academic  circles  to  find  the 
funding  for  IPS  In  1963. 

IPS's  first  two  years  were  relatively  un- 
eventful with  emphasis  on  various  social 
and  domestic  Issues,  and  contacts  with  Con- 
gressmen, Senators,  and  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration "New  Society"  officials.  Even  then. 
IPS  did  not  neglect  radical  change  in  the 
area  of  national  seciirity.  IPS  leaders  urged 
ending  NATO,  a  "non-interventionist"  neo- 
Isolationist  foreign  policy,  and  lowering  mil- 
itary expenditures  to  release  funds  for 
social  programs.  But  about  1965.  Raskin  and 
Bamet  intensified  their  attacks  on  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  There  vehemence  was  related  to 
several  evenU  including  the  landing  of  U.S. 
Marines  in  the  Dominican  Republic  to  block 
a  Cuban-backed  leftist  takeover,  the  failure 
of  a  Communist  coup  attempt  in  Indonesia 
followed  by  purges  and  the  Imprisonment  of 
thousands  of  Communists,  and  the  growing 
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involvement  of  U.S.  military  forces  to  sup- 
port South  Vietnam  against  a  Communist 
terrorist  force  spearheading  aggression  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Prom  this  point  onward.  IPS  leaders  have 
painted  the  United  SUtes  in  the  blackest 
term  whUe  supporting  the  goals  and  causes 
of  virtually  every  revolutionary  terrorist 
movement  supported  also  by  Havana,  Hanoi 
and  Moscow. 

IPS  activists  found  the  cause  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  Hanoi  "just".  In  January  1977. 
when  Westem  liberals  were  shaken  by  find- 
ing that  the  Hanoi  regime  had  incarcerated 
300,000  people  in  forced  labor  camps  and 
prisons.  Richard  Bamet  and  several  others 
associated  with  IPS  including  Cora  Weiss, 
the  energetic  pro-Hanoi  organizer  who  is 
the  wife  of  the  chairman  of  the  Institute's 
Board  of  Trustees,  signed  a  new  York  Times 
ad  supporting  Hanoi's  jailing  of  these  politi- 
cal prisoners.  But  a  Stalinist  tradition  may 
be  part  of  the  heritage  of  Cora  Weiss, 
daughter  of  IPS's  principle  financial  backer, 
Samuel  Rubin.  Rubin,  then  living  at  615 
Pelham  Parkway.  Bronx.  N.Y.,  listed  him- 
self as  a  Communist  In  registering  for  the 
1936  general  election. 

But  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong 
were  not  the  only  "progressive"  movements 
backed  by  IPS.  The  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization (PLO).  the  Soviet-controlled 
MPLA  in  Angola  and  African  National  Con- 
gress (ANC)  in  South  Africa.  Iranian  revolu- 
tionaries, and  assorted  Castroite  terrorist 
organizations  in  Latin  America  have  been 
found  to  be  just  as  "progressive"  as  the 
Vletcong.  Pathet  Lao.  and  Khmer  Rouge. 
Additionally,  the  denunciations  of  the  geno- 
cide in  Cambodia  In  IPS  publications  did 
not  appear  until  Soviet-backed  Vietnam  was 
preparing  to  invade  Cambodia  whose  main 
ally  was  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  And 
while  these  causes  are  "progressive,"  the  ac- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  are 
found  to  be  unrelievedly  and  irreparably 
corrupt,  repressive,  morally  degenerate  and 
evil.* 


SKI  SHASTA 


HON.  GENE  CHAPPIE 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  chappie!  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which,  to  many 
of  my  colleagues  may  seem  small  in 
scope  and  purpose.  However,  this  view 
would  be  contrary  to  that  held  by  the 
residents  of  the  nine  northernmost 
California  counties,  which  I  represent, 
where  the  ski  industry  has  provided 
great  recreational  and  economic  bene- 
fits in  the  past. 

For  many  years  now.  Congress  has 
deliberated  about  which  roadless  areas 
in  the  United  States  should  be  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  and  added  to  our 
National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System.  This  undertaking  has  been 
both  monumental  and  controversial. 
In  the  last  Congress,  consideration  was 
given  to  three  wilderness  proposals  af- 
fecting Mount  Shasta,  in  Siskiyou 
County,  Calif.  Each  proposal  offered 
different  boundaries  as  to  which  land 
should  or  should  not  be  considered 
wilderness.  I  do  not  intend  to  further 
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complicate  the  issue  by  drawing  more 
boimdary  lines  on  a  map.  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve the  residents  of  northern  Califor- 
nia should  have  to  wait  for  what  this 
Congress  and  this  administration  may 
propose  for  wilderness,  in  order  to 
clear  up  the  matter  of  1,090  acres  of 
public  land  on  Mount  Shasta. 

For  skiers,  Mount  Shasta  is  current- 
ly a  wasted  recreational  resource. 
Skiing  has  enjoyed  as  a  winter  sport 
on  Mount  Shasta  for  20  years  until  an 
avalanche  destroyed  the  main  chairlift 
at  the  Green  Butte  area  on  January  5, 
1978.  At  that  time,  the  ski  area  permit- 
tee as  well  as  concerned  citizens  and 
expert  ski  area  consultants,  decided 
that  due  to  the  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions of  the  Green  Butte  area— high 
winds,  white  ice,  and  crippling  snow 
storms— the  ski  area  should  be  relo- 
cated to  the  more  conducive  areas  of 
Giddy  Giddy  Gulch  and  Sand  Flat. 
The  Giddy  Giddy  Gulch  and  Sand 
Flat  areas  of  Mount  Shasta  have  been 
studied  and  have  been  determined  to 
be  prime  areas  for  downhill  skiing. 
Both  Giddy  Giddy  Gulch  and  Sand 
Flat  have  been  in  and  out  of  wilder- 
ness designations  and  are  now  in  a 
state  of  "limbo,"  awaiting  Congress  de- 
cision on  wilderness  and  the  outcome 
of  the  State  of  California  against 
Bergland  court  injunction.  Since  1978, 
existing  businesses,  hopeful  entrepre- 
neurs and  thousands  of  ski  enthusiasts 
have  had  to  play  a  waiting  game. 

Congress  can  settle  this  question  for 
northern  California  by  removing  the 
260  acres  of  public  land  in  Giddy 
Giddy  Gulch  from  further  wilderness 
consideration,  and  upholding  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  environmental  impact 
statement  for  the  830  acres  of  public 
land  in  Sand  Flat.  When  placed  In  the 
light  that  wilderness  proposals  for 
Mount  Shasta  have  ranged  between 
25.980  acres  to  37,000  acres,  we  are  not 
talking  about  a  large  land  withdrawal 
for  skiing.  The  acreage  involved  in  the 
Giddy  Giddy  Gulch  and  Sand  Flat 
areas  is  very  small.  However,  the  possi- 
ble economic  benefits  for  the  northern 
region  of  California  are  very  great. 

Tourism  and  wood  product  indus- 
tries are  leading  sources  of  revenue  for 
northern  California.  In  the  last  year, 
three  of  the  lumber  mills  in  the  imme- 
diate area  of  Mount  Shasta  have  shut 
down  operations,  along  with  eight 
Mount  Shasta  merchants,  pushing  im- 
employment  in  the  area  far  above  the 
national  average.  A  privately  owned 
and  operated  ski  area,  under  permit  by 
the  National  Forest  Service,  would 
provide  employment  in  the  ski  area 
itself  and  in  the  restaurants,  shops, 
and  hotels  of  the  surrounding  commu- 
nities. As  a  point  of  comparison. 
Siunmit  County  in  Colorado  provides 
recreational  skiers  the  choice  of  four 
major  ski  areas.  Neighboring  Pitkin 
County,  Colo.,  also  has  four  areas,  and 
similar    examples    can    be    found    in 
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other  Westem  and  New  England 
States.  A  regional  ski  area  on  Mount 
Shasta  would  provide  the  sole  option 
for  downhill  skiing  in  an  area  the  size 
of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts. Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  portions  of  Maine  and  upstate 
New  York  combined. 

At  a  time  of  high  inflation  and  im- 
employment  I  do  not  think  we  can 
afford  to  be  swayed  from  the  economic 
benefits  a  ski  area  would  bring  this 
economically  depressed  region  by  a 
vocal  minority  of  opponents.  Skiing  on 
Mount  Shasta  has  the  support  of  a 
strong  consensus  in  the  nine  most 
northern  California  counties.  This 
consensus  was  made  clear  during  the 
1979  field  hearings  held  by  the  House 
Interior  Committee  in  Weed,  Calif. 
Supporters  range  from  those  who 
enjoy  skiing  as  a  family  sport  to  elect- 
ed officials  of  the  area  including: 

Nine  Northern  Counties  Supervisors  Asso- 
ciation. 

Siskiyou  County  Board  of  Sui>ervisors. 

Glenn  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Trinity  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Shasta  County  Board  of  Sup)ervisors. 

Lassen  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Tehama  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Plumas  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Modoc  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Butte  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Mt.  Shasta  City  Council. 

Siskiyou  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

Redding  City  CouncU. 

Mt.  Shasta  Recreation  Department. 

Anderson  City  Council. 

Redding  Recreational  Department. 

Anderson  Recreational  Department. 

Shasta  County  Economic  Development. 

Greater  Redding  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mt.  Shasta  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
numerous  recreational  ski  associations  and 
ski  patrol  associations. 

While  the  97th  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration continue  the  wilderness 
debate  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  ski 
seasons  and  ski  revenue  slide  by.  Pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  affirm  Congress 
decision  to  manage  Giddy  Giddy 
Gulch  and  Sand  Flat  for  uses  other 
than  wilderness,  and  will  settle  the 
question  of  this  land's  use  in  a  way 
which  benefits  the  economy  of  north- 
em  California.  If  Congress  acts  quick- 
ly, a  Mt.  Shasta  area  for  downhill 
skiers  can  get  underway  before  the 
next  snow  falls. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  3053 
A  bill  to  require  that  certain  lands  in  the 

Shasta  National  Forest  be  managed  for 

uses  other  than  wUdemess 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
approximately  420  acres  of  land  which  is 
known  as  Giddy  Giddy  Gulch,  located  in 
Shasta  National  Forest,  and  the  approxi- 
mately 990  acres  of  land  which  is  known  as 
Sand  Flat,  located  in  Shasta  National 
Forest,  each  of  which  is  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Giddy  Giddy  Gulch  and  Sand  Plat 
Areas.  Shasta  National  Forest,  California" 
dated  April  3.  1981,  on  fUe  in  the  office  of 
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the  Chief.  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  shall  be  managed  for  uses  other 
than  wUdemess.* 


CAPITAL  ADEQUACY  UPDATE— I 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

OP  INDIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  3,  1981,  I  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  82  call- 
ing on  the  Federal  bank  regulators  to 
diminish  the  inequitable  capital  re- 
quirements among  commercial  banks. 
This  resolution,  introduced  with  the 
bipartisan  support  of  Mr.  D'Amours, 
Mr.  Mattox,  Mr.  Shticway,  and  Mr. 
Watkins,  has  sparked  a  great  deal  of 
interest  among  my  colleagues,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  report  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  is  growing  daily. 

As  I  indicated  when  I  introduced  the 
resolution,  the  Federal  bank  regula- 
tors have  talked  about  doing  some- 
thing in  the  area  of  bank  capital  for 
some  time.  Leading  the  way  toward 
fairness  and  equity,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  recently  announced 
his  office's  program  to  require  less 
capital  of  small  well-managed  banks. 
While  I,  and  my  fellow  cosponsors,  will 
look  for  more  details  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler's program,  we  applaud  this  first  im- 
portant announcement  and  hope  it 
will  be  followed  very  shortly  by  similar 
announcements  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

The  relevant  portions  of  Comptrol- 
ler Heimann's  remarks  follow: 

Independent  Banking  in  thk  1980's: 

Strengths  and  Opportunities 

(By  John  G.  Heimsmn) 

Adapting  to  the  times  means  not  only  ad- 
justing laws  and  regulations,  it  will  also  re- 
quire new  examination  procedures,  new 
training  programs,  new  technical  capabili- 
ties— but.  above  all.  new  modes  of  thought. 

In  this  vein,  we  indicated  at  the  American 
Bankers  Association  Convention  last  Octo- 
ber that  we  might  consider  relaxing  certain 
prudential  standards  such  as  permitting 
sound  and  well-managed  smaller  banks  to 
reduce  their  traditionally  high  capital 
ratios,  and  accept  the  increased  risk  this 
would  entail. 

As  community  banks  adopt  many  of  the 
sophisticated  management  systems,  tech- 
niques, policies,  procedures  and  controls 
that  are  characteristic  of  larger  banks,  such 
a  policy  becomes  more  appropriate.  More- 
over, we  have  taken  significant  strides  in  im- 
proving our  ability  to  examine  and  monitor 
bank  activities.  We  have  develor>ed  tech- 
niques to  identify  banking  problems  in  their 
early  stages  on  an  individual  bank  basis. 
This  has  enabled  us  to  initiate  corrective 
action  often  before  a  problem  gets  out  of 
hand.  As  a  result,  high  capital  ratios,  on  an 
industry-wide  basis,  are  no  longer  as  neces- 
sary as  they  were  in  the  past  as  a  means  of 
limiting  bank  failures. 

For  these  reasons,  we  have  concluded  that 
we  can  accept  lower  capital  ratios  for  sound 
and    well-managed    smaller    banks    to   the 
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extent  and  degree  that  they  pooaess  the 
depth  and  quality  of  management:  the  level 
and  quality  of  earnings;  the  quality  of 
assets;  the  geographical  diversification;  ef- 
fective internal  planning;  operating  and 
control  systems;  the  market  presence  and 
reputation;  the  board  risk  diversification  In 
both  assets  and  liabilities:  as  well  as  other 
characteristics  which  justify  lower  capital 
ratios  for  larger  institutions.  We  recognize 
that  these  factors,  collectively,  have  more  to 
do  with  the  financial  strength  and  health  of 
a  bank  than  the  magnitude  of  its  capital 
ratio. 

Although  such  a  policy  may  poae  some  ad- 
ditional risk,  we  are  convinced  that  the  ma- 
jority of  smaller  banks  can  operate  prudent- 
ly with  lower  capital  ratios.  We  believe  the 
benefits  of  more  aggressive,  competitive 
smaller  banking  organizations  will  outweigh 
the  increased  risks  posed  by  lower  capital 
ratios.* 


MIGRANTS:  THE  NATIONS 
INVISIBLE  CHILDREN 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
block  grants  are  one  of  the  major 
themes  in  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic recovery  package.  For  example. 
45  education  programs  would  be  shift- 
ed into  2  block  grants  to  State  and 
local  education  agencies.  These  pro- 
grams were  created  precisely  because 
the  needs  of  specific  population 
groups  were  not  being  met  at  the  local 
level.  The  block  grant  proposal  con- 
tains no  method  by  which  assistance 
will  be  specifically  provided  to  these 
special-needs  populations.  Therefore, 
there  is  a  great  probability  that  funds 
will  be  shifted  from  these  education 
programs  into  general  school  aid 
which  would  appeal  to  the  middle- 
class  voter  or  other  local  education 
power  structures.  These  fears  are  con- 
firmed by  the  history  of  the  communi- 
ty development  block  grant  program, 
general  revenue  sharing,  and  by  the 
historic  vulnerability  of  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged people  to  local  pressure 
groups. 

Perhaps  the  most  neglected  group  in 
education  are  migrant  children.  In 
1966,  Congress  expanded  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
migrant  child.  The  administration's 
proposal  would  block  grant  all  title  I 
funds,  including  those  fimds  for  mi- 
grant children,  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies.  Prior  to  1966,  the  edu- 
cation of  migrant  children  was  virtual- 
ly ignored  by  local  education  officials. 
To  presume  that  the  education  of  mi- 
grant children  would  now  become  a 
priority  with  these  same  education  of- 
ficials is  simply  not  rational.  Yester- 
day, in  testimony  before  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
David  Randall,  director  of  the  Migrant 
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Education  Center  in  Siumyside. 
Wash.,  graphically  illustrated  the  im- 
plications for  migrant  children  If  the 
administration's  block  grant  proposals 
are  adopted  for  education  programs.  I 
am  submitting  his  testimony  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

EmcTS  or  Bvnawi  Psoposal  ams  Block 
OsAifTS  OH  MidtAiTT  Education 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  t&lk  with 
you  about  750,000  boys  and  girls,  750.000  of 
the  most  severely  disadvantaged  children  In 
our  country  today.  These  are  children  of  mi- 
grant workers  who  must  disrupt  their 
school  year  by  moving  with  their  families  to 
work  In  the  fields,  the  fishing  waters,  or  the 
proceaslng  plants.  This  disruption  of  school 
cauaea  the  migrant  child  to  loose  continuity 
In  his  education  and  miss  vital  basic  skills  as 
his  family  moves  from  school  district  to 
school  district.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest  rea- 
sons that  only  11  out  of  every  100  migrant 
children  graduate  from  high  school.  The 
high  dropout  rate  when  added  to  the  gaps 
in  basic  skills  virtually  guarantees  the  mi- 
grant child  no  escape  from  the  cycle  of  itin- 
erant work  and  poverty  level  living. 

The  administration's  current  proposal  to 
put  migrant  programs  under  a  block  grant 
creates  a  very  serious  problem  for  these 
children.  As  they  move  across  their  state  or 
acroes  the  country  a  carefully  coordinated 
plan  must  be  developed  and  carried  out  to 
assure  a  continuity  of  education.  No  school 
district  or  state  Is  equipped  to  do  this  Inde- 
pendently. Under  current  block  grant  and 
budget  proposals  a  serious  reduction  of  edu- 
cational funds  would  occur.  How  can  school 
districts  and  states  stretch  already  limited 
dollars  to  serve  children  who  are  transcient? 
With  reduced  funding  only  the  most  per- 
manant  and  powerful  wUl  be  able  to  make  a 
concerted  effort  for  these  funds.  The  Mi- 
grant child  win  have  come  and  left  again 
before  his  pUght  is  ever  really  known.  There 
Is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  most 
school  districts  do  their  very  best  to  serve 
all  children,  but  with  reduced  resources  the 
money  will  have  long  been  obligated  by  the 
time  the  migrant  child  arrives.  It  is  likely 
that  the  migrant  child  wlU  never  even  be 
identified  and  recruited  into  school.  A 
school  with  already  crowded  classes  and  lim- 
ited funds  would  be  hard  pressed  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  go  Into  the  fields  and  re- 
cruit migrant  children  who  wUl  only  be  with 
them  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

At  present  a  national  computer  system 
relays  academic  and  medical  records,  be- 
tween participating  schools  giving  some 
semblance  or  order  to  continually  changing 
migrant  patterns.  Without  this  system,  it  is 
impossible  for  States  to  accurately  keep 
track  of  the  educational  needs  of  these  chil- 
dren and  their  whereabouts  in  order  to  ef- 
fectively allocate  the  funds  needed  for  a 
continuous  educational  program. 

The  need  for  interstate  coordination  is 
not  adequately  addressed  in  the  block  grant 
and  budget  proposals.  The  past  7  years  I 
have  been  actively  involved  in  an  alternative 
high  school  for  migrant  children.  In  1970 
there  were  only  9  high  school  aged  migrants 
enrolled  In  the  entire  State  of  Washington. 
This  past  year  there  have  been  more  than 
2,000.  This  has  come  about  as  a  result  of  a 
great  deal  of  communication  and  coopera- 
tion among  schools  at  the  local,  regional. 
azKi  State  levels.  This  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  adequate  financial  re- 
sources, schools  would  have  simply  been 
limited  to  addressing  local  needs  with  possi- 
bly a  special  program  for  the  migrant  child 
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while  he/she  was  there,  and  with  no  consid- 
eration for  coordinating  school  work  when 
the  student  leaves. 

This  spring  in  Washington  State  there 
will  be  14  programs  for  migrant  high  school 
children  who  must  work  with  their  famUies 
In  the  fields.  In  late  afternoon  or  evening 
about  700  boys  and  girls  will  come  to  school 
after  a  full  day  of  cutting  asparagus  and 
pick  up  their  studies  and  they  will  succeed 
in  their  coursework  and  when  they  return 
to  their  home  school  in  the  fall  their  credits 
will  have  been  transferred  and  they  will  be 
at  the  very  same  place  as  their  classmates 
who  did  not  move. 

This  special  program  had  Its  first  high 
school  graduate  in  1974.  The  same  year  my 
older  son  graduated.  As  a  seasoned  school 
principal  I  don't  get  too  excited  about  grad- 
uation ceremonies  but  that  year  I  attended 
graduation  with  Just  a  little  more  Interest.  I 
felt  real  pride  and  Just  a  touch  of  relief 
when  my  17  year  old  son  picked  up  his  di- 
ploma. I  shared  with  this  other  young  man's 
family  In  the  pride  that  they  felt  when 
their  21  year  old  son  became  the  first  gradu- 
ate in  their  family  when  he  walked  across 
the  stage.  This  boy  was  three  years  late  due 
to  constant  moving  and  missing  portions  of 
school.  He  had  a  tremendous  desire  to  grad- 
uate and  did  because  he  overcame  great  bar- 
riers. 

In  1968  I  became  acquainted  with  a  mi- 
grant family,  a  mother  and  5  children  who 
had  Just  lost  their  father  In  an  auto  acci- 
dent. Since  that  time  the  mother  and  at 
least  some  of  her  children  made  the  trek 
from  Texas  to  Washington  for  the  harvest. 
Four  of  these  children  are  high  school  grad- 
uates, one  is  a  college  graduate  and  complet- 
ed her  first  year  teaching,  and  two  more  are 
enrolled  in  college. 

I  can  teU  you  this  story  a  hundred  times 
over  only  with  different  names,  and  it  still 
only  scratches  the  surface. 

I  have  spoken  today  about  the  program  in 
Washington  sUte.  Many  other  states  have 
developed  fine  migrant  education  programs 
with  similar  good  results. 

Somewhere  a  myth  began  that  migrants 
were  lazy  and  lived  the  way  they  do  because 
they  didn't  want  anything  letter.  I'd  like  to 
correct  that  myth,  the  migrant  life  style  Is 
backbreaking  work  and  only  the  most  ambi- 
tious ever  continue  In  it  and  they  do  It  for 
the  same  reasons  that  you  and  I  work  to  get 
something  Just  a  little  bit  better  for  our 
children.  This  tremendous  level  of  ambition 
Inherent  in  the  migrant  worker  is  the 
reason  that  their  children's  success  rate  In 
school  Is  so  great— If  they  get  the  opportuni- 
ty to  go  to  school. 

Loosing  the  migrant  program  In  a  block 
grant  or  even  cutting  back  already  limited 
funds  wUl  cut  off  the  success  potential  of  a 
group  of  children  who  are  programmed  with 
an  ability  and  desire  to  work  under  the  most 
severe  of  circumstances  just  at  the  time 
they  are  ready  to  break  the  migrant  cycle 
and  take  their  place  In  society  with  your 
children  and  mine.  It's  an  economic  fact  of 
life  that  migrant  children  must  work.  It  is 
my  sincere  feeling  that  this  contribution 
that  the  boys  and  girls  make  to  their  fami- 
lies should  be  recognized  and  that  every 
possible  effort  be  made  to  enable  them  to 
continue  and  complete  their  education.* 
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HONORING  VIETNAM  VETERANS 


HON.  CUNT  ROBERTS 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  declaration  of  April 
26  as  Vietnam  Veterans  Day  by  the 
Congress  is  long  overdue.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  observe  it  as  a  welcome 
home  to  our  veterans  that  served  In 
that  war. 

Over  17,000  of  my  fellow  South  Da- 
kotans  served  their  country  in  Viet- 
nam. Our  South  Dakota  Vietnam  war 
veterans,  like  their  fellow  servicemen 
and  women  across  the  Nation,  are  de- 
serving of  our  thanks  for  their  loyal 
service  to  their  country. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  find 
a  place  in  our  hearts  for  those  veter- 
ans of  Vietnam  who  are  home,  and 
those  who  are  not. 

Twenty-five  himdred  servicemen 
still  have  a  missing-in-action  status. 
Congress  should  use  the  impetus  of 
Vietnam  Veterans  Day  to  renew  our 
efforts  to  resolve  the  remaining  MIA 
mystery. 

Furthermore,  the  fear  and  dismay 
that  veterans  share  over  the  prospect 
of  physical  and  mental  damage  from 
agent  orange  exposure  should  be  al- 
layed by  providing  the  full  support  of 
the  Government  in  solving  the  agent 
orange  problem. 

Delayed  shock  syndrome  as  well  is  a 
recently  surfaced  tragedy  of  Vietnam, 
and  must  be  addressed  by  Congress  in 
our  legislation  designed  to  serve  the 
Vietnam  vet. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
cently found  that  Vietnam  veterans 
suffer  significantly  higher  rates  of  un- 
employment, alcoholism,  drug  abuse, 
and  criminal  activity  than  do  their 
counterparts  who  are  not  veterans.  Is 
this  our  "thank  you"  to  those  who 
served  their  country?  I  hope  not. 

Let  us  join  together  this  April  26  to 
give  an  honest  and  heartfelt  thanks  to 
our  Vietnam  veterans.* 


CONSOLIDATED  REFUGEE 
EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

or  PEHNSYLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  both  the  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Education  and  Labor  Committees, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  un- 
certain congressional  response  to  the 
plight  of  local  communities  when 
faced  with  a  periodic  new  influx  of  ref- 
ugees. Our  local  schools  are  among  the 
institutions  which  are  usually  faced 
with  the  expense  and  the  responsibili- 
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ty  of  these  sudden  unanticipated  de- 
mands upon  their  services.  I  have  seen 
time  after  time  a  mad  scramble  of  leg- 
islative activity  to  create  piecemeal 
education  assistance  programs  to 
assist  local  schools  to  deal  with  situa- 
tions quite  beyond  their  own  control 
and  rational  plaimlng  mechanisms. 
We  all  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
recent  Indochinese,  Haitian,  and 
Cuban  situations  to  recognize  this 
problem. 

I  have  lately  been  focusing  much  at- 
tention on  the  recent  upheavals  in 
Central  America  and  have  discovered 
some  sobering  facts.  For  example,  one 
recent  news  report  noted  that  guerril- 
la activity  in  El  Salvador  has  resulted 
In  some  60,000  displaced  people,  many 
of  whom  apparently  are  seeking  to  mi- 
grate to  the  United  States.  In  another 
example,  "ABC  News"  reported  on  the 
influx  of  Salvadorans  into  the  United 
States  and  stated  that  approximately 
500  per  month  are  settling  in  San 
Francisco  alone.  Similarly,  we  should 
not  overlook  the  potential  disaster 
that  exists  In  Poland.  If  the  shaky 
truce  between  the  beleaguered  Polish 
Government  and  the  free  union  move- 
ment Solidarity  blows  apart,  the  inter- 
national repercussions  are  difficult  to 
gage.  It  is  not  incomprehensible  that  a 
substantial  influx  of  Polish  refugees 
into  the  United  States  might  occur, 
similar  to  the  1956  Hungarian  episode, 
especially  if  there  is  direct  Soviet  mili- 
tary intervention. 

Unfortunately,  as  a  result  of  piece- 
meal attempts  to  cope  with  these 
problems  as  they  arise,  we  have  cre- 
ated a  hodgepodge  of  refugee  educa- 
tion assistance  programs  which  are 
confusing,  duplicative  and  Indicative 
of  shortsighted  legislative  responses. 

For  example,  on  education  of  refu- 
gees we  have  created  at  least  five  legis- 
lative alternatives,  four  of  which  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee:  Impact  aid; 
Indochina  Refugee  Children  Assist- 
ance Act;  discretionary  grants  under 
ESEA  title  III;  the  Refugee  Education 
Assistance  Act  of  1980;  and  title  III  of 
the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 

Because  of  the  international  events 
which  I  described  above  and  because 
of  the  opportunity  created  by  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Indochina  Children 
Refugee  Assistance  Act,  I  think  that  it 
Is  time  to  consolidate  and  improve  the 
duplicative  and  confusing  variety  of 
programs  designed  to  assist  local  edu- 
cation agencies  in  responding  to  the 
educational  requirements  of  new  refu- 
gees. At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary 
to  insure  that  there  can  be  no  double 
dipping  by  school  districts  which 
might  qualify  for  education  aid  for 
these  students  under  other  general 
Federal  refugee  assistance  programs. 

Specifically,  my  proposal  would 
define  refugee  for  purposes  of  this  act 
to  include  any  person  legally  admitted 
to  the  United  States,   regardless  of 
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their  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  In  addition,  I  pro- 
pose to  limit  the  eligibility  of  these 
students  for  education  aid  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  5  years.  This  is  a  reasonable 
savings  provision  which  provides  aid  to 
local  schools  for  the  special  problems 
that  are  initially  associated  with  refu- 
gees and  for  transition  into  regular 
school  programs.  My  bill  would  also 
create  a  permanent  authorization 
which  avoids  the  need  for  new  sepa- 
rate authorizations  for  each  specific 
new  wave  of  refugees.  Of  course,  any 
final  determination  of  actual  aid 
would  require  that  an  appropriations 
bill  pass  Congress  and  receive  the 
President's  signature. 

The  body  of  the  proposal  is  modeled 
after  the  Refugee  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1980.  In  addition,  the  bill 
repeals  the  duplication  of  programs 
under  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee's jurisdiction: 

Section  4A  of  the  Impact  Aid  Law  (Public 
Law  81-874).  This  program  authorizes  pay- 
ment to  local  education  agencies  of  funds 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  number  of  eligi- 
ble children  above  20  In  the  schools  multi- 
plied by  the  current  local  expenditure  rate 
of  the  LEA  plus  $200  per  eligible  chUd  In 
excess  of  20. 

Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Indochina  Ref- 
ugee Children  Assistance  Act  of  1976, 
as  amended: 

This  program  authorizes  payments  at  a 
flat  rate  of  $450  per  refugee  child  paroled 
Into  the  D.S.  after  January  1.  1977  to  local 
education  agencies  providing  education  serv- 
ices to  Indochinese  refugee  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5-17. 

Section  317  of  the  Adult  Education 

Act: 

This  program  authorizes  grants  to  State 
and  local  education  agencies  for  operating 
adult  education  programs  for  Indochinese 
refugees. 

Cuban-Haitian  Refugee  Education 
Assistance  Act: 

This  program  provides  special  assistance 
to  schools  with  Influx  of  Cuban  and  Haitian 
refugees  and  further  provides  additional  as- 
sistance for  heavily  impacted  districts.  In 
addition,  this  bill  provides  for  adult  educa- 
tion assistance  for  these  people. 

Each  of  these  former  separate  refu- 
gee education  assistance  programs 
would  be  folded  into  one  consolidated 
refugee  education  program.  The  new 
program  would  be  a  permanent  au- 
thorization. 

TITLXII 

Grants  to  state  education  agencies  for 
schools  providing  basic  education  to  refugee 
children.  The  schools  could  receive  $400  per 
refugee  child— if  the  program  is  fully 
funded. 

TTTLB  III 

Grants  to  State  agencies  for  school  dis- 
tricts with  substantial  Increases  in  the 
number  of  refugee  children.  This  aid  would 
be  for  supplemental  educational  services  for 
school  districts  in  which  these  children  com- 
prise 500  students  or  five  per  cent  of  school 
population.  Amounts  range  from  i300  to 
$700  per  child,  depending  on  when  the  child 
was  enrolled. 
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Aid  amounting  to  $300  per  enrolled  adult. 
to  states  for  adult  education  programs  for 
ref'jgees  aged  16  or  older. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
legislation  insures  that  any  Federal 
funds  received  by  a  State  or  local 
school  district  under  any  other  Feder- 
al program  for  the  purpose  of  refugee 
educational  assistance  would  reduce, 
dollar  for  dollar,  the  amount  that  any 
school  might  be  eligible  for  under  any 
title  In  this  bill.  However,  money  re- 
ceived under  discretionary  grant  pro- 
grams for  these  same  purposes  would 
not  be  considered  in  the  allocation  for- 
mula. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  time  that  we  recog- 
nize and  clarify  our  role  in  providing 
education  assistance  for  refugees  who 
are  legally  admitted  to  this  Nation. 
Since  these  children  are  entitled  to  an 
education  under  our  laws,  the  costs  to 
the  American  taxpayers  will  be  the 
same,  regardless  of  which  level  of  gov- 
ernment is  providing  the  funds.  The 
decision  to  admit  refugees  is  a  national 
policy,  and  consequently,  the  burden 
of  this  Federal  decision  ought  not  to 
be  placed  solely  upon  a  few  selected 
local  areas.* 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  FEDER- 
AL MINE  SAFETTY  AND  HEALTH 
ACT  OF  1977 


HON.  RAY  KOGOVSEK 

or  COLORADO 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  today  to  amend 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1977,  to  provide  greater  cooper- 
ation between  the  administration  and 
mine  operators  in  providing  safe  and 
healthy  working  conditions  in  our  Na- 
tion's mines.  I  have  received  many 
complaints  from  mine  operators  in  my 
district,  particularly  small  operators, 
who  are  facing  extreme  difficulty  In 
complying  with  all  the  regulations  Im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  want  to  be 
a  small  mine  operator  in  this  day  and 
time.  Between  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Office  of  Surface 
Mining,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  a  multitude  of  State  agen- 
cies—many of  which  have  duplicating 
responsibilities  with  Federal  agen- 
cies—the small  operator  is  literally 
smothered  with  government  regula- 
tions. They  are  required  to  know  what 
the  gas  content  of  the  air  in  their 
mine  is  at  all  times.  What  pollutants 
are  in  the  water  of  their  area.  What 
vegetation  exists  in  the  area  for  recla- 
mation purposes.  If  they  are  emitting 
any  radiation  or  radioactive  elements 
into  the  air  or  water.  What  percentage 
of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  other  miner- 
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als  are  In  the  streams  and  tailing 
ponds.  He  must  have  an  established 
plan  for  reclaiming  the  area  after  he 
has  completed  mining  and  an  estab- 
lished and  approved  mine  evacuation 
plan.  They  must  bear  the  costs  of 
maintaining  a  local  mine  rescue  team 
consisting  of  at  least  six  people  and  sdl 
the  necessary  equipment.  Operators 
are  required  to  have  self-rescuers  for 
every  mine,  each  weighing  8  pounds 
and  costing  over  $500.  To  say  nothing 
of  all  the  reports  and  paperwork  re- 
quired of  them  for  each  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
about  these  reg\ilations  and  require- 
ments. The  point  is  that  these  are 
miners.  Not  safety  experts,  biologists, 
chemists,  hyglenists,  or  air  quality  ex- 
perts—just miners.  Yet,  when  it  is 
found  that  they  have  not  met  any  one 
of  the  regulations  set  by  experts  in  the 
various  agencies,  they  are  fined  or 
forced  to  close  their  mines,  and  In 
some  cases  forced  to  go  out  of  business 
altogether.  We  must  provide  means  of 
assisting  operators  in  meeting  Govern- 
ment requirements.  While  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration 
does  have  a  program  to  assist  miners 
in  recognizing  safety  hazards— the 
compliance  assistance  visitation  pro- 
gram-it is  on  an  extremely  limited 
scale  due  to  restrictions  in  the  act.  My 
legislation  would  lift  the  restrictions 
and  allow  the  Secretary  to  expand  the 
assistance  program  to  encompass  all 
types  of  mines  and  mining  conditions. 
It  would  enable  MSHA  to  fu:t  in  a  co- 
operative manner  with  operators  in 
providing  safer  working  conditions. 
Safety  inspectors  would  be  allowed  to 
come  into  the  mine  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity and  use  their  expertise  in  assist- 
ing, instead  of  harassing,  operators. 
The  legislation  also  mandates  that 
MSHA  provide  this  service  within  2 
weeks  upon  a  request  from  an  opera- 
tor, thus  insuring  there  will  be  no 
delays.  It  also  insures  that  there  will 
be  no  civil  penalties  attached  to  any 
warnings  given  during  an  assistance 
visit. 

While  large  companies  might  have 
the  financial  and  personnel  resources 
to  comply  with  aU  the  Federal  regula- 
tions, the  small  operator  cannot  possi- 
bly do  so  without  some  form  of  help. 
At  least,  through  this  legislation,  they 
will  receive  assistance  from  the  Feder- 
al Government  in  meeting  safety  and 
health  requirements.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support.* 


FATHER  JOSEPH  F.  THORNING- 
"PADRE  OF  THE  AMERICAS" 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP  Wisconsin 

nv  THz  Houss  or  rxfrxsentattves 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
25.  Father  Joseph  P.  Thomlng  wlU 
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celebrate  his  85th  birthday.  Father 
Thomlng  is  well  known  to  us,  because 
for  more  than  30  consecutive  years  he 
offered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  prayer  for  the  observance  of 
Pan  American  Day. 

In  1944.  he  took  the  initiative  of  in- 
augurating that  special  celebration  on 
Capitol  HiU  for  the  cause  of  inter- 
American  understanding,  cooperation, 
and  friendship.  The  annual  observance 
has  now  become  a  firm  tradition, 
which  has  immeasurably  increased  our 
understanding  and  respect  for  our 
neighbors  in  this  hemisphere.  Former 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana 
aptly  named  him  "Padre  of  the  Ameri- 
cas." 

Wisconsin  is  proud  to  claim  Father 
Thomlng  as  a  native  son,  and  pleased 
that  he  is  continuing  his  active  roles 
as  a  journalist,  scholar,  and  pastor. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  article  from  the  December  7,  1979, 
issue  of  the  Catholic  Review  in  praise 
of  this  extraordinary  maui.  The  article, 
by  Thomas  M.  Kavanaugh,  follows: 
Pathxr  Thorning,  Former  Frederick 
Couimr  Pastor.  BIan  for  All  Seasons 

The  problem  with  writing  about  Pr. 
Joseph  P.  Thomlng  is  that  he  represents  a 
topic  more  appropriately  addessed  in  book- 
form. 

Better  yet,  he  could  be  the  subject  of  a 
television  or  film  documentary,  for  not  only 
is  his  curriculum  vitae  worthy  of  catalogue- 
sized  treatment,  but  Father  Thomlng  him- 
self is  such  an  animated,  colorful  man  at 
age  83  that  a  sound  and  visual  presentation 
would  best  capture  his  character  and  zest 
for  living. 

But  here.  alas,  are  only  words,  which 
given  the  stature  and  past  accomplishments 
of  this  Jesuit-ordained  priest,  can  at  best 
merely  form  like  a  crowd  of  people  dwarfed 
by  a  large  and  impressive  statue. 

Although  he  was  the  pastor  of  historic  St. 
Joseph-on-CarroUton  Manor  Parish  from 
1947-72,  it  is  the  first  50  years  of  Father 
Thoming's  life  that  are  so  especially  speck- 
led with  honors  of  achievement.  Termed  by 
former  Senate  majority  leader  Mike  Mans- 
field the  "Padre  of  the  Americas."  Father 
Thoming's  most  Indelible  marks  have  been 
made  In  the  area  of  international  relations. 

Joseph  Francis  Thomlng,  you  see,  was 
one  of  those  people  whose  [perceptual  genius 
and  scholarship  displayed  Itself  so  clearly, 
at  such  an  early  age,  that  his  destiny  as  a 
man  of  letters  and  statesmanship  was  his 
most  obvious  and  certainly  most  productive 
route  through  life. 

Bom  the  eldest  of  four  children  in  White- 
fish  Bay,  Wis.,  a  Milwaukee  suburb,  he  is 
the  son  of  a  New  England  mother  and  a 
Viking  father  who  made  his  living  as  a  fish- 
erman, hunter,  carpenter  and  cabinetmaker. 

Educated  at  Catholic  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Wisconsin,  he  graduated  first 
In  his  class  from  the  Marquette  Academy. 
Being  at  or  near  the  top  of  his  class  was  to 
be  a  common  occurrence:  Father  Thomlng 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Holy  Cross 
College,  graduated  summa  cum  laude  with  a 
master's  degree  from  St.  Louis  University 
and  was  the  first  member  of  the  Jesuit 
order  to  be  matriculated  in  and  eventually 
to  be  awarded  a  doctorate  from  the  Catholic 
University  of  America. 

He  also  received  a  doctorate  In  sacred  the- 
ology   from    the   Gregorian    University    in 
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Rome,  taught  as  well  as  took  Instruction  at 
Oxford  University  In  England  and  the  Sor- 
bonne  In  Paris,  and  has  received  honorary 
degrees  from  other  institutions  as  well.  He 
holds  a  doctor  of  laws  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Santo  Domingo,  the  oldest  Institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  founded  in  1538. 

If  Father  Thoming's  plaudits  as  an  educa- 
tor seem  remarkable,  it  is  his  accomplish- 
ments as  an  author  and  diplomatic  liaison 
which  take  on  even  greater  Insignificance. 

Having  written  nine  books,  and  now  at 
work  on  a  tenth— his  memoirs— Father 
Thomlng  was  also  associate  editor  of  World 
Affairs  Magazine,  Americas  (the  Journal  of 
inter- American  cultural  history),  a  corre- 
spondent for  Sign  magazine,  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post,  to  mention 
only  several  of  his  Journalistic  Involvements. 

Through  his  writing  he  earned  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  considerable  foresight.  The 
New  York  Times  Book  Review  described 
Father  Thoming's  Miranda'  World  Citizen 
(a  biography  of  Don  Francisco  de  Miranda, 
the  precursor  of  Latin  American  freedom) 
as  'one  of  the  outstanding  books  of  the 
year"  In  1952.  Religious  Liberty  In  Transi- 
tion, completed  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  In 
1931,  has  been  acclaimed  by  scholars  the 
world  over  as  "the  premier  scholarly  work 
on  the  ecumenical  movement." 

As  a  correspondent  for  Commonweal, 
America  and  a  number  of  other  publica- 
tions, the  then-young-Jesult  priest  six>ke 
out  early  In  the  1930s,  following  study  trips 
abroad,  of  the  impending  menace  which 
grew  in  the  persons  of  Adolph  Hitler.  Benito 
Mussolini,  and  off  In  Russia,  Josef  Stalin. 

"I've  been  called  a  radical  many  times." 
the  still  robust  priest  said  recently  at  his 
residence  near  Hood  College  In  Frederick. 

"And  when  someone  calls  me  that  I  say 
thank  you'  because  it's  a  compliment.  I  like 
to  be  a  radical:  you  go  to  the  roots  of  any 
problem." 

Somewhat  stooped  and  wearing  a  beret, 
blue  blazer  and  characteristic  white  scarf 
and  gloves  (his  hallmarks,  he  says).  Father 
Thomlng  seems,  like  Miranda,  something  of 
a  world  citizen  himself.  Fluent  In  seven  lan- 
guages, he  will  lapse  into  French  or  Spanish 
to  underscore  a  statement. 

Residing  In  a  small  apartment,  his  living 
room  Is  cluttered  with  dozens  of  partially- 
read  books,  scores  of  magazines,  and  seem- 
ingly hundreds  of  newspapers  from  all  over 
the  world  which  he  scans  for  "anything  rel- 
evant." Off  to  one  side,  a  neat  little  oels 
amid  the  apparent  disorder,  is  small  altar. 

Interviews  with  this  man  are  conducted  in 
somewhat  reverse  order.  Father  Thomlng 
remains  standing,  as  though  lecturing 
before  a  class  of  one,  and  with  all  the  verve 
of  a  young  orator  gesticulates  dramatically 
while  making  various  points  and  fielding 
questions. 

His  memory,  especially  for  detail,  is  in- 
credible. While  having  traveled  to  nearly 
every  country  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Europe,  parts  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  and 
met  diplomats  and  ambassadors  of  Interna- 
tional renown,  he  can  still  recall  the  name 
(Including  middle  Initial  of  a  Latin  Instruc- 
tor In  high  school  or  the  fellow  he  substitut- 
ed for  as  a  third  stringer  on  the  Holy  Cross 
football  team  nearly  00  years  ago. 

Noting  that  his  father  lived  to  be  nearly 
100  years  old,  the  one-time  chairman  of  the 
sociology  and  social  history  department  at 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College.  Emmitsburg,  is 
quick  to  point  out  that  he  is  In  sound  physi- 
cal condition. 
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And  Indeed,  he  must  be:  he  climbs  the 
steep  steps  to  his  second-floor  quarters 
without  hesitation,  spends  considerable 
time  walking  each  day,  and  will  invite  you 
to  test  the  muscle  tone  of  his  biceps.  He  also 
cleans  and  cooks  for  himself,  "at  least.  I 
try,"  he  said  laughingly. 

"I've  always  avoided  over-eating  and  ex- 
cessive drinking,"  he  emphasized,  blue  eyes 
peering  out  from  behind  long,  craggy  eye- 
brows. "I  never  eat  lunch.  It's  habit  that 
dates  back  to  my  time  as  a  student  when 
after  theology  class  I  would  spend  the  lunch 
hour  talking  with  the  teacher. " 

He  added  that  cold  showers  and  various 
nutritional  concoctions  of  his  own  design 
are  also  responsible  for  his  good  health. 

Incardinated  into  the  archdiocese  in  1937 
at  the  request  of  Archbishop  Michael  J. 
Curley.  Father  Thomlng  is  proud  of  his 
Jesuit  background.  He  is  also  not  overly 
modest:  "The  Jesuits  claim  me  as  the 
wonder  of  their  order.  I  am  the  complete 
image  of  a  Jesuit-educated  diocesan  priest." 

Of  his  climb  up  the  educational  ladder,  he 
recalled:  "I  was  number  one  in  just  about 
everything,  even  theology.  You  know,  most 
brilliant  men  don't  usually  pass  moral  theol- 
ogy, but  I  had  no  trouble." 

But  even  though  he  served  as  ambassador 
for  several  special  diplomatic  missions  (by 
presidential  appointments),  received  awards 
of  honor  and  prestige  from  nearly  every 
Central  and  South  American  nation,  held 
the  position  of  acting  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  of  Georgetown  University,  and 
served  as  broadcast  commentator  for  NBC 
on  several  occasions  (he  broadcast  the  story 
of  the  1938  National  Eucharistlc  Congress 
from  Hungary  in  seven  languages),  Father 
Thomlng  said  he  was  glad  to  take  on  the 
role  of  pastor  at  St.  Joseph's  located  near 
quiet,  mral  Buckeystown. 

"I  liked  that  very  much,"  he  remarked  of 
the  25  years  spent  in  the  parish. 

During  that  time,  however,  his  dynamism 
for  foreign  affairs  carried  on.  For  more  than 
a  dozen  consecutive  years.  Father  Thomlng 
was  invited  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  deliver 
the  invocation  at  the  start  of  Pan  American 
Day  at  the  Capitol 

While  holding  the  reins  at  St.  Joseph's 
and  its  mission  churches,  he  traveled  exten- 
sively to  be  honored  in  the  nations  where 
his  Interest,  expertise  and  leadership  had 
"served  the  cause  of  friendship"  and  under- 
standing. 

A  lover  of  opera  and  the  fine  arts.  Father 
Thomlng  still  teaches  "Informally "  and  re- 
mains active  in  the  community.  He  does  not 
own  a  phone,  the  retired  priest  noted,  how- 
ever, because  too  many  people  demand  his 
time  and  interrupt  a  tightly  filled  schedule 
of  writing  and  reading.* 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  CITY  OF  SAN  JUAN  CAPI- 
STRANO 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

OF  CALirORWIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  200 
years  ago  Father  Junipero  Serra  stood 
in  front  of  a  crude  wooden  cross  and 
prayed  for  the  success  of  a  new  settle- 
ment, which  was  to  be  named  San 
Juan  Capistrano.  after  an  Italian 
saint. 
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Now  I  address  this  honorable  body 
to  call  attention  to  the  20th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  city  of  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
which  was  incorporated  on  April  19, 
1961.  even  though  it  was  world-re- 
knowned  because  of  its  beautiful  mis- 
sion and  the  legendary  annual  return 
of  swallows  to  the  shelter  of  its  build- 
ings. 

The  mission,  around  which  the 
present  city  has  grown,  was  founded 
on  November  1,  1776.  at  a  ceremony 
attended  by  11  soldiers,  2  Franciscan 
priests,  some  curious  Indians  and 
Father  Serra,  who  presided. 

Father  Serra  came  to  the  New 
World  from  Petra,  Mallorca,  Spain,  to 
establish  a  line  of  Callfomia  missions. 
San  Juan  Capistrano  was  the  seventh 
in  that  line  founded  by  Father  Serra. 

It  was  65  years  later  when  the  Mexi- 
can Government  took  official  action 
establishing  San  Juan  Capistrano  as  a 
pueblo  and  in  1840  it  became  an 
American  community  with  the  deed- 
ing of  California  to  the  United  States. 

Like  most  Mexican  pueblos.  San 
Juan  was  buUt  around  a  plaza  in  the 
center  of  town.  Adobe  houses  and 
stores  lined  the  plaza.  Homes  bordered 
Los  Rios  Street  which  marked  the 
edge  of  the  mission  garden. 

San  Juan  Capistrano  has  withstood 
the  seige  by  bandit  Juan  Plores  in 
1857  and  the  drought.  However,  the 
combination  of  a  drought  and  a  small- 
pox epidemic  took  its  toll  and  because 
of  the  loss  of  cattle,  workers,  and  pay- 
ment of  high  property  taxes,  the  large 
ranchos  were  gradually  broken  into 
smaller  parcels  and  sold  to  settlers 
who  sought  mild  climate  and  pleasant 
surroimdings. 

Now  San  Juan  Capistrano.  as  a  city, 
has  developed  into  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  coveted  communities  in 
southern  California,  growing  steadily, 
imder  the  guidance  of  a  prudent  com- 
mimity,  its  elected  leaders,  and  profes- 
sional managers. 

From  himible  beginnings,  with  6.000 
acres,  and  1.200  residents,  who  voted 
in  1961.  363  to  89  for  city  hood,  San 
Juan  Capistrano  now  covers  12  square 
miles  and  has  a  population  of  18,859. 
Throughout  it  aU.  San  Juan  Capi- 
strano has  retained  its  historic  past 
while  responding  to  the  needs  of  its 
residents. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  represent 
San  Juan  Capistrano  for  more  than  18 
years  in  the  California  Legislature  and 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  aU  connected  with  the  city,  its 
history,  and  its  future,  well  with  the 
hope  that  the  years  ahead  will  be  as 
rich  for  aU  concerned  as  the  city's 
heritage.* 
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REAGAN'S  BUDGET  PROPOSALS 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  CBORGIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESDTTATrVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  about  President 
Reagan's  proposals  for  economic  reju- 
venation and  regulatory  reform.  It  has 
been  bantered  about  that  he  is  actual- 
ly going  to  cut  spending,  terminate 
such  regulatory  monsters  as  the  Coun- 
cil on  Wage  and  Price  Stability,  and 
give  Industry  the  incentive  it  needs  to 
produce.  Right?  Wrong. 

The  distinguished  economist, 
Murray  Rothbard,  recently  had  an  in- 
terview published  in  the  "Silver  and 
Gold  Report "  late  in  March  1981.  In 
this  interview  he  separates  the  fiction 
of  President  Reagan's  proposals  from 
the  facts. 

Mr.  Rothbard  is  a  key  member  of 
the  Austrian  school  of  economics.  Al- 
though he  is  perhaps  subject  to  criti- 
cism for  support  of  what  might  be 
termed  extreme  libertarian  views  with 
an  antidefense  bias,  nevertheless,  his 
analysis  is  one  that  is  excellent  in 
scope  and  depth.  I  strongly  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Reacam 's  Budget  Proposals 
Rothbard.  Well,  there  are  three  parts  to 
Reagan's  economic  package:  the  so-caUed 
budget  cuts,  deregulation,  and  tax  cuts.  In 
all  tliree  areas,  Reagan's  program  has  great 
rhetoric,  but  little  substance.  His  program 
has  got  no  chance  at  aU  of  stopping  infla- 
tion. 

That  inflation  will  continue  is  bad 
enough.  But  what  makes  it  even  worse  is 
tliat  Reagan  is  selling  this  program  to  the 
public  with  the  rhetoric  of  the  free  market 
and  hard  money.  When  it  falls,  the  hard- 
money  philosophy  will  be  unjustly  blamed 
and  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
This  will  mean  the  chances  for  a  genuine 
economic  recovery  in  the  future  are  that 
much  more  remote. 

The  tragedy  of  Reagan's  program  is  tliat 
the  American  public  demands  that  inflation 
be  stopped.  Reagan  was  given  a  iiard-money 
mandate  by  the  American  voters— but  he's 
betraying  It.  The  hard-money  movement 
will  go  down  the  tubes  for  years  to  come. 

That's  the  disaster.  It  could  be  10  years 
before  hard-money  ideas  get  another  chance 
to  be  heard. 

Scr:  Well,  Prof.  Rothbard.  your  own  rhet- 
oric isn't  too  bad.  How  about  some  details 
now? 

Rothbard:  Fine.  Why  don't  we  start  off  on 
the  budget  cuts— the  so-called  budget  cuts  I 
should  say,  because  they're  not  real. 

I  think  the  doubts  you  raised  in  your  own 
analysis  were  right  on  target.  [Editor's  note: 
See  SGR  late  February  1981  issue.]  That 
was  one  of  the  best  critiques  of  Reagan's 
program  I've  seen  anywhere.  You  just  didn't 
go  far  enough. 

First.  Reagan  isn't  really  cutting  anything 
back  from  1981.  He's  actuaUy  increasing  the 
1982  budget  by  a  whopping  $40.1  billion. 
That's  a  hefty  6.1%  increase. 

Reagan  is  actuaUy  doing  worse  than 
Carter.  Carter's  deficit  in  fiscal  1978.  the 
first  year  he  tiad  full  control  of  the  budget. 
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$48.7  billion.  Re«<An'8  projected  1982 
deficit  wBs  announced  at  $45  billion.  But 
DOW  Concren  i>  claiming  that  Reagan's 
arithmetic  was  wrong— and  the  1983  deficit 
may  well  be  closer  to  $85  billion. 

MorvoTer,  the  new  $85  billion  deficit  pro- 
jection assumes  that  Reagan  will  get  every 
single  one  of  the  cuts  he's  asking  for.  And 
for  the  reasons  you  pointed  out  (In  the  Feb- 
ruary 80R  article!  no  President  can  possi- 
bly get  all  the  budget  cuts  he  asks  for. 
There's  Just  too  much  resistance  from  every 
special  interest  group. 

So  In  fact,  Reagan's  first-year  deficit  will 
be  a  lot  worse  than  Carter's  was. 

But  it's  interesting  to  see  how  well 
Reagan  has  deflected  hard-money  critics 
with  his  rhetoric. 

80R:  What  do  you  mean? 

RoTHBAKo:  During  E:iBenhower's  first  year 
In  office  he  really  did  roll  back  federal 
^ytnding  below  previous  levels.  He  cut  the 
budget  by  8.7%. 

Baenhower  lowered  spending  by  $8.5  bil- 
lion. He  didn't  jiist  slow  down  the  rate  of  in- 
crease In  spending,  the  way  Reagan  is  doing. 
Tet  because  Elsenhower  only  cut  his  budget 
by  8.7%.  conservatives  accused  him— correct- 
ly, I  think— of  locking  in  the  excesses  of  the 
New  Deal. 

For  Reagan  to  do  as  well,  proportionately, 
as  Elsenhower— he'd  have  to  cut  the  1982 
budget  by  another  $97, 1  billion. 

SOR:  What  about  Reagan's  deregulation 
push.  To  us.  It  appears  good.  The  Wage  and 
Price  Board,  thermostats,  his  attacks  on  the 
SEC. . . 

Rothbard:  You're  right  about  thermo- 
stats—and wrong  about  everything  else.  I 
heartily  approve  of  dropping  those  hideous 
temperature  "guidelines"  for  commercial 
buildings.  I  love  air  conditioning,  and  I'm 
happy  to  give  Reagan  credit  for  ending  a 
despicable  little  harassment  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  aside  from  liberating  the 
thermostats.  Reagan's  deregulation  effort 
doesn't  stand  up  well  under  close  examina- 
tion. Again,  though,  Reagan's  rhetoric  is 
fooling  everybody. 

For  example,  the  New  York  Times  printed 
right  on  page  one  that  Reagan  Is  abolishing 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  SUblllty. 
Unfortunately,  that  Just  isn't  so.  Reagan 
Isn't  abolishing  the  entire  Council.  AU  he's 
doing  is  cutting  out  the  Council's  wage-price 
monitoring  program.  The  Council  itself  is 
intact. 

Yes.  this  cut  will  get  rid  of  135  federal  em- 
ployees and  save  $1.5  million  a  year.  And. 
that's  okay— since  these  people  didn't  do 
anything  except  harass  businessmen.  But 
firing  135  people  off  the  federal  payroU  is 
hardly  making  a  dent  in  that  vast  bureauc- 
racy of  1.9  mlUlon  employees. 

Reagan  didn't  take  the  all-important  step 
of  abolishing  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability.  I  don't  have  to  explain  to 
your  readers  that  bureaucracies  have  lives 
of  their  own.  If  you  cut  away  only  part  of 
one  of  these  agencies,  it'll  soon  start  to  grow 
again— like  a  cancer. 

But  Reagan  is  doing  the  same  thing  over 
and  over.  He  talked  boldly  about  abolishing 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality— but 
then  he  backed  off  very  quietly.  More  talk 
about  dismantling  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's antitrust  bureau.  And  again,  he 
backed  off.  He  even  conveniently  forgot  his 
campaign  promises  to  abolish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  monstrous  De- 
partmoit  of  Energy. 

You  see  the  same  pattern  repeated  aU 
throughout    Reagan's    economic    program. 

I 
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Every  step  is  presented  with  a  flourish  of 
great— magnificent  even— free-market  rhet- 
oric. But  there's  little  substance  behind  it. 
Time  after  time.  Reagan  backs  off  quietly 
after  grabbing  headlines  with  an  impressive 
announcement. 

SOR:  What  about  the  freeze  on  new  busi- 
ness regulations? 

RoTHBAjui:  All  that  does  is  to  delay  the  up- 
coming regulations  that  Carter  programmed 
in.  Again,  that's  not  a  real  cutback.  It's  Just 
like  the  budget  cuts  where  Reagan  is  only 
slowing  down  the  rate  of  increase.  He  isn't 
doing  anything  to  wipe  out  the  Jungle  of 
regulations  that  are  driving  businessmen 
crazy— especially  the  small  businessmen 
who  are  the  backbone  of  the  economy. 

SOR:  How  about  Reagan's  elimination  of 
price  controls  on  domestic  crude  oil? 

Rothbakd:  It  was  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion that  passed  the  law  ending  domestic  oil 
price  control.  This  was  scheduled  to  go  into 
effect  in  September  1981.  All  Reagan  did 
was  to  move  up  the  starting  date  to  Janu- 
ary. 

Now  I'm  even  reading  in  the  newspapers 
that  Reagan  cabinet  members  are  arguing 
for  restrictions  on  Japanese  auto  imports. 
That's  as  far  from  the  free  market  as  you 
can  get. 

It's  a  rotten  deal  for  consumers  who  have 
to  pay  more.  It's  also  rotten  for  the  econo- 
my because  it  locks  our  capital  investment 
into  inefficient  producers  like  Chrysler— 
whom  the  free  market  Is  saying  loud  and 
clear  should  go  out  of  business. 

StUl  another  development:  news  stories 
are  saying  that  Reagan  is  leaning  towards 
new  regiilations  to  lower  the  interest  rates 
that  money  market  funds  are  allowed  to 
pay.  What  can  I  say  about  that?  It's  totally 
inimical  to  the  free  market.  Again,  it  screws 
consumers— this  time  investors,  like  your 
readers. 

SOR:  How  about  Reagan's  tax  cuts.  Prof. 
Rothbard?  Don't  you  think  10%.  10%.  10% 
sounds  pretty  good? 

RoTRBARo:  This  alleged  10%-a-year  income 
tax  cut  is  being  advertised  as  the  acid  test 
for  supply-side  economics.  Taxes  on  middle 
and  upper-Income  people  are  supposed  to  be 
cut  significantly- in  order  to  increase  sav- 
ings and  investment.  The  theory  then  says 
that  the  savings  will  stimulate  production. 

Actually  this  could  work— if  there  really 
were  significant  tax  cuts  for  the  middle 
class  and  the  wealthy.  But  they  aren't. 

To  begin  with,  the  top  income  tax  bracket 
on  interest  and  dividends  wasn't  cut  from 
70%  to  50%.  as  Reagan  had  promised.  This 
means  that  a  typical  wealthy  person  paying 
taxes  on  $200,000  a  year  will  get  only  a  3.4% 
cut.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  a  low- 
income  person  earning  $10,000  a  year  wUl 
get  a  15.3%  cut. 

So  the  middle  and  upper  Income  people 
get  the  short  end  of  the  stick  again. 

If  Reagan  was  really  serious  about  a 
supply-side  tax  cut.  he'd  have  to  do  away 
with  a  lot  of  other  taxes  that  aren't  even 
being  touched. 

He  should  do  away  with  the  double  tax- 
ation on  corporate  dividends.  He  should  also 
do  away  with  the  excess  accumulated  earn- 
ings tax— which  is  the  bane  of  all  small  busi- 
nessmen who  are  trying  to  build  growth 
capital.  This  is  a  little-known  tax,  but  it's 
terribly  destructive  of  employment  because 
It  makes  it  hard  for  small  businessmen  to 
enlarge  their  operations. 

He  should  also  do  away  with  Carter's  hor- 
rendous "windfall  profits  tax"  on  the  do- 
mestic oil  Industry.  And  he  should  dramati- 
cally cut  back  the  taxes  on  corporate  prof- 
its. 
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But  none  of  these  really  valuable  tax  cuts 
are  even  being  considered.  And  at  the  same 
time,  there's  been  a  whopping  big  Social  Se- 
curity increase  put  into  effect  this  January 
with  little  fanfare. 

And  more:  I'm  sure  your  subscribers  are 
aware  that  Reagan  promised  to  tie  his  tax 
cuts  to  an  indexing  plan  that  would  end 
"bracket  creep."  In  other  words.  Inflation 
wasn't  supposed  to  push  you  into  higher  tax 
brackets  anymore.  Except  that  the  indexing 
proposal  has  now  been  dropped  from  Rea- 
gan's program,  too. 

So  as  you  can  see,  between  continued  in- 
flationary "bracket  creep"  and  the  big  new 
Social  Security  hike,  the  much-vaunted  10- 
10-10  tax  cut  turns  out  to  be  a  sham.  Most 
people  will  end  up  paying  more  in  taxes 
than  they  ever  did  before. 

Even  Jack  Kemp,  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  Kemp-Roth  tax  reduction  bill,  has  dis- 
associated himself  from  Reagan's  so-called 
tax  cut  program. 

SOR.  What  about  the  accelerated  depreci- 
ation allowances  that  business  will  get? 
That'll  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  econo- 
my. 

RoTRBARO.  Yes.  it  will,  but  not  very  much. 
The  way  this  depreciation  proposal  Is 
coming  through,  the  Improvements  it'll  pro- 
duce are  very  selective.  It  won't  help  the 
high-technology  industries,  such  as  comput- 
ers, which  are  the  fastest-growing  sector  of 
our  economy. 

The  main  benefits  of  the  speeded-up  tax 
depreciation  schedule  will  go  to  the  old. 
basic  industries  like  autos  and  steel,  which 
are  highly  capitalized  and  have  long-lived 
assets. 

SOR.  Prof.  Rothbard,  how's  the  economy 
going  to  be  affected  over  the  next  few  years 
by  all  these  factors  you've  outlined?  And 
what  does  it  mean  for  silver  and  gold  inves- 
tors? 

Rothbard.  As  I've  said.  I  believe  that 
we're  going  to  have  a  repressed  Inflation  for 
the  next  nine  months  to  a  year.  This  will  be 
a  period  of  strength  for  the  dollar,  but  it'U 
be  followed  by  a  period  of  great  weakness. 
Inflation  will  get  worse,  very  quickly. 

SOR.  How  much  worse  will  Inflation 
become,  and  how  quickly? 

Rothbard.  WeU,  inflation  doesn't  stand 
still.  It  has  to  be  stopped  or  it'll  keep  on  ac- 
celerating. 

At  the  end  of  the  line— If  there  isn't  a 
return  to  genuine  hard-money,  gold-stand- 
ard government— we  would  face  runaway  in- 
flation. 

But  your  readers  don't  have  to  worry 
about  runaway  inflation  being  here  tomor- 
row or  next  year.  It  isn't  at  all  inunlnent. 
After  aU.  about  30  years  were  required  for 
Inflation  to  climb  from  1%  to  10%. 

SOR.  Both  times  before  when  we  Inter- 
viewed you.  you  urged  our  readers  to  get  out 
of  dollars  and  dollar-denominated  Invest- 
ments such  as  stocks  and  bonds.  You  recom- 
mended hard  assets  like  gold,  silver,  real 
estate,  art.  and  diamonds.  Has  your  advice 
changed  today? 

Rothbard.  No.  It's  pretty  much  the  same. 
It  worked  back  then  and  it  stlU  works  now.  I 
do  think,  however,  that  with  the  present 
high  Interest  rates,  money  market  funds  are 
a  good  place  for  parking  some  of  your  short- 
term  liquid  assets. 

I'm  still  in  favor  of  the  various  classic  col- 
lectables.  particularly  In  fields  where  you 
have  some  personal  expertise. 

I  don't  agree  with  the  hard-money  people 
who  predict  a  real  estate  crash.  I  still  think 
there's  money  to  be  made  in  good  housing. 
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But  in  the  1980s  there  are  no  longer  going 
to  be  automatic  real  estate  profits. 

For  example,  some  years  ago  I  bought  a 
rental  property  in  a  small  town  in  Virginia— 
and  It's  done  nothing.  Unfortunately,  the 
house  I  bought  is  in  a  part  of  the  country 
that  consistently  has  a  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. So  you've  got  to  be  very  careful 
where  and  how  you  buy,  and  what  your 
mortgage  terms  are. 

SOR.  What  about  gold  as  an  investment 
now? 

Rothbard.  I  think  this  would  be  a  great 
time  to  buy  gold.  At  present,  gold  is  being 
over-discounted  because  of  Reagan's  rhet- 
oric. 

I'd  expect  a  big  increase  in  gold  prices,  in 
the  not-too-distant  future.  Inflation  has  got 
to  catch  up  with  realities.  Gold  will  follow  it 
up  as  soon  as  it's  no  longer  artificially  de- 
pressed by  the  false  hopes  Reagan  holds 
out. 

SOR.  Remember  way  back  in  1972  when 
we  first  interviewed  you?  You  didn't  want  to 
go  on  record  about  how  high  you  thought 
the  price  of  gold  would  go— because  you  said 
everybody  would  think  you  were  crazy. 

Rothbard.  Yes,  I  wish  I  could  remember 
how  high  I  thought  gold  would  go.  But  I 
don't. 

SOR.  Well,  Judging  from  what's  happened 
to  its  price  since  then,  you  must  have  been 
pretty  close  to  right  on  target.  Back  in  1972. 
very  few  would  have  dreamed  that  gold 
would  rise  to  $400  or  $800.  Are  you  willing 
to  go  on  record  now  with  a  forecast  for  spe- 
cific gold  prices.? 

Rothbard.  I  honestly  don't  believe  that 
precise  numerical  price  forecasts  are  my 
forte.  As  an  economist  and  historian,  I 
prefer  to  analyze  the  broad  sweep  of  events 
and  not  get  into  "buy  this  and  sell  that" 
types  of  projections.  I  leave  those  projec- 
tions to  investment  analysts. 

SGR.  Just  one  last  question  then.  What 
do  you  see  as  the  trend  for  silver  prices? 

Rothbard.  To  be  frank,  I  stopped  studying 
silver  some  time  ago,  when  I  decided  silver 
wasn't  a  monetary  metal  any  more. 

However,  the  historic  trend  has  been  that 
silver  prices  generally  follow  gold  prices.  So 
I'd  say  that  today  silver  is  probably  a  pretty 
good  buy  too.« 
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HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OP  ILLINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  10.  1981,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  2387,  the  Child  and  Family 
Development  Act.  which  was  drafted 
with  significant  input  from  the  Chica 
go  Day  Care  Task  Force. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  legisla- 
tion, my  office  has  been  beseiged  with 
requests  for  copies  of  the  bill.  Accord- 
ingly, I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  and  general  public  a  sum- 
mary of  H.R.  2387: 

SiTIfMARY  OP  THE  CHILD  AND  FaXILT 

Dkvklopment  Act  (H.R.  2387) 
Sections  1-5:  Basically  devoted  to  assess- 
ment of  needs,  rationale  for  child  care  re- 
search findings,  purpose,  protection  of  pa- 
rental rights,  definition  of  child  care  service. 
Section  6(a):  Comprehensive  plan  and  pro- 
gram for  child  care  services  states:  That 
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HHS  Secretary  will  carry  out  a  complete 
study  and  assessment  of  child  care  needs  in 
United  States  and  transmit  results  to  Con- 
gress within  90  days  after  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act. 

(b):  On  basis  of  study.  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  promulgate  a  comprehensive  plan. 

Section  6(b):  (1)  Plan  designed  to  meet 
need  for  child  care  services  within  each 
State  for  infants,  preschool  and  school  age- 
special  attention  given  to  children  with  spe- 
cial needs:  (2)  provide  for  coordination  of 
chUd  care  services  furnished  and  child  care 
programs  conducted  under  all  Federal  laws: 
(3)  provide  for  maximum  possible  participa- 
tion by  States  in  the  furnishing  of  services: 
and  (4)  program  shall  be  promptly  submit- 
ted to  Congress  along  with  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendation for  legislation  which  may  be 
necessary  for  its  Implementation. 

Section  7(b):  Plan  shall  not  affect  level  or 
source  of  funding  for  Headstart  program  or 
program  under  ESEA. 

Section  9:  Incentives  for  development  of 
Improved  child  care  facilities:  (1)  Annual 
subsidies  to  chUd  care  facilities  serving  chil- 
dren not  elegible  for  assistance  under  title 
XX  of  SS  Act  but  whose  parents  have  in- 
comes just  above  the  poverty  level:  (2)  loans 
or  other  financial  assistance  to  private,  not 
for  profit  child  care  faculties  in  amounts  up 
to  75  percent  of  costs  involved;  (3)  grants  to 
defray  portion  of  interest  payable  by  propri- 
etary child  care  facilities  on  loans  obtained 
from  non-Federal  source:  and  (4)  grants  to 
proprietary  child  care  faculties:  (c)  Assist 
small  individually  owned  chUd  care  faculties 
on  obtaining  low  cost  financing  and  smaU 
business  loans  to  be  used  in  renovation:  and 
(d)  Secretary  shaU  develop  and  recommend 
legislation  providing  ( 1 )  tax  credits  for  pro- 
prietary chUd  care  faculties  and  (2)  income 
tax  deductions  for  license  providers  of 
family  chUd  care  which  are  affiliated  with 
license  group  chUd  care  faculties. 

Section  10(a):  Plan  shaU  establish  proce- 
dures for  collection  and  evaluation  of  data 
designed  to  show  how  chUd  care  needs  on 
each  State  are  being  met  or  not  being  met. 

(b)  Secretary  to  assure  establishment 
within  each  State  an  advisory  panel  to 
review  chUd  care  programs  and  to  recom- 
mend policy  and  policy  revisions. 

Section  11(a):  Functions  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary by  this  act  shaU  be  performed  by  a 
designed  State  agency  if  such  State  has  in 
effect  a  plan  for  the  administration  of  chUd 
care  programs  within  the  State  which  has 
been  approved  by  Secretary. 

(b)  Secretary  must  (1)  designate  State 
agency  which  is  responsible  for  administra- 
tion *  •  •  (4)  provide  for  necessary  coordina- 
tion between  activities  authorized  by  this 
act  and  other  chUd  care  programs  within 
State  including  State,  local,  and  private 
agencies  and  Federal  chUd  care  activities: 
and  (5)  State  shall  specifically  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  information  and  refer- 
ral centers. 

(bKl):  Pay  to  each  State  which  has  in 
effect  a  State  plan  for  the  administration  of 
chUd  care  programs  approved  under  this 
section. 

Section  12:  Secretary  shall  annuaUy 
report  to  Congress. 

Section  13:  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  necessary  such  sums  to  carry 
out  such  act.* 
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HELP  NEEDED  TO  SAVE  A  LIFE 


HON.  STEPHEN  L  NEAL 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRSSDrrATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  plight  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Mrs.  Elinor  Chandler  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  who  stiffen 
from  Crohn's  disease,  an  incurable 
condition  that  requires  appallingly  ex- 
pensive medical  treatment. 

Mrs.  Chandler's  difficulty  in  paying 
for  the  costly  treatment  necessary  to 
keep  her  alive  offers  a  clear  example 
of  the  need  for  a  policy  that  encour- 
ages catastrophic  health  insurance  for 
all,  for  any  one  of  us  could  also  suffer 
from  catastrophic  Illnesses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Chandler  recently 
asked  me  to  assist  her  in  securing 
social  security  disability  payments.  Al- 
though she  worked  for  10  years,  she 
lacks  two  quarters  of  the  social  secu- 
rity coverage  needed  to  qualify  for  dis- 
abUity  payments.  Had  she  been  able  to 
work  for  6  months  longer,  she  would 
have  been  eligible  for  this  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Chandler's  life  is 
one  of  (xinstant  struggle  to  survive  and 
to  combat  Crohn's  disease.  This  dis- 
ease, also  known  as  ileitis  and  colitis,  is 
an  intestinal  tract  affliction  whose 
cure  has  not  yet  been  foimd.  Among 
the  most  serious  problems  associated 
with  the  illness  are  the  chronic  condi- 
tions which  must  be  endured.  Victims 
are  (pertain  to  face  prolonged  peri(xis 
of  hospitalization  and  severe  pain.  Be- 
cause it  strikes  hardest  at  the  yoimger 
population,  many  victims  are  doomed 
to  a  lifetime  of  physical  and  emotional 
suffering.  There  are  about  500.000 
luiown  cases  of  the  disease  in  the 
country,  with  100.000  new  cases  re- 
ported each  year. 

Mrs.  Chandler's  situation  is  most 
grave  for  she  faces  both  economic  and 
medical  hardships.  She  is  afflicted 
with  a  severe  case  of  Crohn's  which 
has  already  destroyed  her  small  intes- 
tines. She  lives  precariously  close  to 
malnutrition  because  her  body  is 
unable  to  process  the  nutrients  needed 
to  sustain  itself.  To  combat  this.  Mrs. 
Chandler  requires  a  5,000-caIorie-a-day 
diet  in  addition  to  a  special  treatment 
called  total  parenteral  hyperalimenta- 
tion. This  treatment  involves  the  in- 
travenous feeding  each  night  of  amino 
acids  and  proteins.  The  treatment, 
which  is  necessary  for  her  to  live, 
ranges  in  price  from  $30,000  to  $50,000 
a  year.  Mrs.  Chandler,  however,  is  fi- 
nancially unable  to  afford  the  treat- 
ment. She  lacks  just  two-quarters  of 
(»verage  to  t)e  considered  for  social  se- 
curity disability  benefits  even  though 
she  has  worked  for  over  10  years.  Her 
private  health  insurance  plan  does  not 
provide  total  coverage  of  this  type  of 
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treatment  on  an  outpatient  basis  be- 
cause it  is  classified  under  the  catego- 
ry of  food.  Her  husband's  middle- 
income  salary  disqualifies  her  for  Fed- 
eral assistance.  And  paying  for  the 
treatment  out  of  pocket  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  private  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Chandler.  This  bill,  if  approved,  would 
grant  the  additional  two-quarters  of 
coverage  under  social  security  that  she 
must  have  to  be  considered  for  disabil- 
ity benefits.  These  benefits  will  not 
meet  all  of  her  financial  needs,  but  she 
needs  this  help  In  getting  the  social  .se- 
curity benefits  she  has  contributed  to 
smd  deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  have  reserva- 
tions about  introducing  private  bills  of 
this  kind.  But  considering  the  costly 
treatment,  the  seriousness  of  Mrs. 
Chandler's  iUness,  and  her  work 
record.  I  believe  this  is  an  appropriate 
step.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  credit  her 
with  the  necessary  two  quarters  of 
coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  and  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Winston-Salem  Journal 
which  tells  in  greater  detail  of  the 
complex  problems  faced  by  Mrs.  Chan- 
dler. 

She's  Lookiwg  for  Help  .  .  .  Hkt.p  To  Save 
Hkx  Lite 
(By  Paul  Hasklns) 
Elinor  Chandler  Is  looking  for  a  big  hand- 
out and  she  Isn't  too  shy  to  ask  for  it. 

She  wants  the  money  for  what  she  consid- 
ers a  worthy  cause— saving  her  life. 

Mrs.  Chandler  has  Crohn's  disease,  a  con- 
dition that  attacks  the  digestive  tract  and, 
in  her  case,  has  destroyed  the  small  intes- 
tine. 

She  can't  keep  her  weight  up,  and  she's 
living  perilously  close  to  the  thin  edge  of 
malnutrition. 

Thanks  to  advancements  in  modem  medi- 
cine, there's  a  treatment  that  can  help  Mrs. 
Chandler.  It's  called  total  Parenteral  Hyper- 
alimentation. 

Thanks  to  advances  in  the  cost  of  staying 
alive,  she  can't  afford  the  treatment.  That's 
called  health-care  inflation. 

The  treatment  carries  a  price  tag  as  hefty 
as  Its  name:  $30,000  to  $50,000  yearly. 

The  telethons  haven't  discovered  Crohn's 
disease  yet— or  Ileitis,  the  specific  name  for 
her  intestinal  problem. 

There  are  no  high-powered  research  insti- 
tutes rushing  to  her  support. 

Mrs.  Chandler  isn't  the  first  person  to  be 
denied  high-cost  care  because  she  can't  pay 
for  It.  She  surely  won't  be  the  last. 

What  makes  her  situation  special  is  that  it 
seems  to  defy  the  popular  notion  that  our 
society  spares  no  expense  in  saving  lives 
that  can  be  saved. 

Mrs.  Chandler,  her  husband  Bill,  and 
their  younger  daughter  live  on  Blrchwood 
Drive.  Her  husband  has  a  good  Job  as  an  en- 
gineer with  AMP  Inc.  here. 

The  family's  middle-level  income  disquali- 
fies them  from  Medicare  or  Medicaid— 
which  would  have  covered  her  hyperalimen- 
tation feedings.  But  paying  for  the  treat- 
ment on  their  own  is  out  of  the  question. 
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"You  could  make  $100,000  a  year  and  stlU 
not  be  able  to  afford  $50,000."  Mrs.  Chan- 
dler says. 

One  well-intentioned  bureaucrat  recently 
advised  her  that  she  might  qualify  for  aid  If 
she  divorced  her  husband.  But  she  says 
such  a  choice  is  no  choice  at  all. 

Mrs.  Chandler  contracted  Crohn's  disease 
in  1956,  a  month  after  her  marriage.  She's 
been  in  and  out  of  the  hospitals  ever  since, 
30  times  in  the  last  10  years  alone. 

Her  husband's  medical  Insurance  has  cov- 
ered all  of  her  expenses  as  long  as  she  was 
hospitalized.  If  she  checked  into  the  hospi- 
tal for  hyperalimentation  feedings,  it  would 
cover  that,  too.  But  the  whole  idea  of  the 
feedings  is  to  let  people  treat  themselves,  at 
home.  However,  the  insurance  money  would 
run  out  after  a  year  if  she  started  home 
treatment,  she  says. 

Disability  payments  might  also  have  paid 
for  the  treatment.  There  again,  though,  she 
fell  through  a  crack  in  the  system. 

Mrs.  Chandler  says  that  if  her  work 
record  covered  Just  six  additional  months, 
she  would  meet  Social  Security's  require- 
ments for  disability. 

But  the  bureaucracy  won't  budge  on  its 
eligibility  limits,  and  Mrs.  Chandler's  re- 
quests for  an  exception  have  all  been 
denied. 

When  Mrs.  Chandler  says  she  is  dying, 
she  qualifies  it  by  noting  that  her  condition 
isn't  fatal  in  the  imminent  sense. 

The  small  intestine  absorbs  nutrients 
from  food,  converts  them  into  body  bulk 
and  helps  people  maintain  adequate  body 
weight. 

Mrs.  Chandler's  last  big  operation,  in 
1979,  took  away  what  was  left  of  her  dis- 
eased ileum.  As  a  result,  she's  engaged  in  a 
constant  fight  against  malnutrition. 

Just  to  keep  her  weight  at  a  borderline  90 
pounds,  she  consumes  5,000  calories  in  an 
average  day— two  times  more  than  a  full 
grown  man  would  eat. 

To  supplement  her  meals,  Mrs.  Chandler 
feeds  herself  fluids  intravenously  each 
night  while  she  sleeps. 

Total  Parenteral  Hyperalimentation  is  an 
expensive  way  of  adding  amino  acids  and 
protein  to  the  fluids  she  already  takes.  The 
promise  it  holds  is  that  it  could  help  her 
build  back  her  strength  and  weight,  possibly 
even  aUow  her  to  go  back  to  work. 

With  her  weight  so  low,  she  has  little 
resistance  to  disease.  She  says  luck  alone  ac- 
counts for  her  managing  to  avoid  a  major 
illness. 

End-stage  renal  disease  is  nothing  to  envy, 
but  Mrs.  Chandler  says  half-seriously  she'd 
like  to  trade  places  with  a  kidney  dialysis 
patient— at  least  then  her  life-sustaining 
treatment  would  be  paid  for. 

The  cost  of  dialysis,  twice-  or  thrice- 
weekly  blood- rinsings,  is  about  the  same  as 
Total  Parenteral  Hyperalimentation,  in  the 
$50,000-a-year  range. 

The  difference  is  that  a  few  years  back 
state  and  federal  lawmakers  decided  that 
no-one  should  be  denied  dialysis  for  finan- 
cial reasons. 

Nearly  aU  of  North  Carolina's  1,100  dialy- 
sis patients  are  covered  under  Medicare.  In 
most  cases  the  N.C.  SUte  Kidney  Program 
picks  up  the  20  percent  of  the  dialysis  bill 
not  footed  by  Medicare. 

Advanced  ileitis  is  Just  as  deadly  as  end- 
stage  renal  disease.  Unfortunately  for  Mrs. 
Chandler,  it  just  hasn't  caught  on  in  Ra- 
leigh. 

That  double  standard  doesn't  make  Mrs. 
Chandler  feel  persecuted— only  perplexed. 
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"I  don't  feel  sorry  for  myself,"  she  says, 
•The  thing  is,  there's  an  answer  for  me, 
something  that's  going  to  keep  me  alive." 

"All  right,  maybe  I  haven't  paid  that 
much  In  taxes  myself."  she  continues,  "I've 
been  home  with  my  kids. 

"But  my  husband's  gainfully  employed. 
We've  sent  two  kids  to  college,  even  with  my 
illness.  We've  paid  taxes.  Now  we're  asking 
for  help." 

Mrs.  Chandler  isn't  taking  her  quandary 
quietly.  She  has  written  to  Dr.  Sarah 
Morrow,  the  state  secretary  of  human  re- 
sources, to  the  Forsyth  legislative  delega- 
tion, and  to  Congressman  Steve  Neal.  The 
replies  have  all  been  the  same:  They're 
sorry,  but  rules  are  rules. 

With  the  usual  resources  exhausted.  Mrs. 
Chandler  is  now  looking  for  some  special 
help.  She's  hoping  a  local  foundation  will 
take  an  interest  in  her  case  and  help  subsi- 
dize her  feedings. 

As  handouts  go.  Mrs.  Chander  realizes 
$50,000  a  year  is  a  lot  to  ask  of  anybody, 
even  a  foundation.  But  she's  not  ashamed  to 
ask.  She  won't  go  along  easily  with  the  idea 
that  she  may  have  to  give  up  all  that  she 
and  her  family  own  to  get  the  feedings  she 
needs. 

She's  waiting  to  see  if  the  right  people 
agree.* 


TAR  SANDS:  AN  IMPORTANT 
SOURCE  OP  AMERICAN  ENERGY 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  cosponsored  legislation  with 
support  from  Chairman  Santini  and 
other  members  of  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee on  Mines  and  Mining  to  en- 
courage and  promote  the  development 
of  oil  from  tar  sands  and  other  hydro- 
carbon deposits  on  Pederal  lands. 

It  is  estimated  that  domestic  depos- 
its of  tar  sand  contain  at  least  30  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil,  and  that  as  much  as 
5  billion  barrels  are  presently  recover- 
able with  known  technology.  While  tar 
sand  deposits  occur  in  22  States,  it  is 
estimated  that  over  90  percent  of  the 
in-pl'C^  vu  cccurs  in  my  congressional 
district  in  Utah.  Unfortunately,  sever- 
al events  have  contributed  to  repeated 
disappointment  and  frustration  for 
those  who  now  seek  to  develop  tar 
sands.  Well  over  half  of  all  tar  sand 
deposits  in  Utah  are  located  on  feder- 
ally managed  public  lands  and  these 
lands  are  situated  such  that  major 
commercial  development  cannot  occur 
without  at  least  partial  utilization  of 
federally  controlled  tar  sand  resource. 

Por  15  years  DOI  had  a  moratorium 
on  leasing  these  lands  for  commercial 
development.  Thus,  private  developers 
were  unable  to  obtain  enough  contigu- 
ous acreage  to  pursue  commercializa- 
tion. This  factor  has  had  a  discourag- 
ing influence  on  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  development  activities  by  pri- 
vate industry. 
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Interestingly  enough,  the  root  of 
this  impasse  can  be  traced  to  Pederal 
legislation  passed  in  1960,  which 
amended  the  1920  Mineral  Leasing 
Act.  Ironically,  Congress  actually  in- 
tended at  that  time  for  the  new  provi- 
sions to  allow  Pederal  leasing  of  tar 
sands  under  section  21  leases. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  last 
issued  such  a  lease  in  1965,  and  has 
not  issued  any  additional  section  21 
leases  since  that  time  because  of  the 
technical  problems  involved  in  differ- 
entiating between  conventional  oil  and 
gas.  and  tar  sands.  The  definition 
problem  is  tied  to  legal  controversy  if 
both  oil  and  gas.  section  17.  and  tar 
sands,  section  21.  leases  were  to  be 
issued  to  separate  lessees  for  the  same 
land. 

Prior  to  1965.  the  State  of  Utah 
faced  similar  difficulties  in  the  leasing 
of  State  lands;  but  in  that  year.  Utah 
resolved  that  problem  by  passing  legis- 
lation authorizing  tar  sand  leasing 
under  a  new  combined  hydrocarbon 
lease.  The  bill  I  introduced  today  gives 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  resolve 
the  same  problem  with  the  same 
method. 

Last  Congress,  the  Mines  and 
Mining  Subcommittee  passed  through 
the  House  a  tar  sand  leasing  bill,  H.R. 
7242.  The  bill  died,  however,  in  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  which  we  introduce  today  is 
similar  to  H.R.  7242  in  its  several  pro- 
visions. Specifically,  provision  has 
been  made  to: 

First,  unite  tar  sands  with  oil  and 
gas  in  a  combined  hydrocarbon  lease. 

Second,  in  designated  tar  sand  areas, 
the  acreage  for  competitive  lease  may 
be  increased  from  640  to  5,120  acres 
recognizing  the  additional  require- 
ments of  tar  sand  production. 

Third,  royalties  for  leases  in  a  desig- 
nated tar  sand  area  are  set  at  the  stat- 
utory rate  of  12  percent.  However,  as 
an  additional  incentive  to  stimulate 
tar  sand  development,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  suspend  or  reduce  the 
royalty  in  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tive of  production. 

Fourth,  a  competitive  lease  involving 
tar  sands  shall,  upon  application  of 
the  lessee,  be  extended  for  not  less 
than  5  years  beyond  its  primary  term 
of  5  years. 

Fifth,  upon  proper  application,  an 
existing  oil  and  gas  lessee  may  apply 
to  the  Secretary  for  a  converted  lease 
to  include  tar  sands. 

Sixth,  a  disclaimer  as  to  the  tax  con- 
sequences and  the  taxable  status  of 
production  of  tar  sands  versus  oil  is  in- 
cluded. The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  assure  that  nothing  in  the  act  will 
affect  the  present  tax  treatment  of  tar 
sands  production  on  Pederal  or  fee 
lands,  under  the  Pederal  income  tax  or 
the  windfall  profit  tax.* 
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INCREASE  I.R.A. 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  $7,500 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NFW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-TIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Tax  Code  to  increase 
to  $7,500  the  maximum  deduction  for 
contributions  to  Individual  Retire- 
ment Accounts. 

Under  current  law,  an  individual 
may  contribute  the  lesser  of  15  per- 
cent of  gross  income  or  $1,500  to  an 
I.R.A.  While  I.R.A.'s  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent device  for  workers  who  are  not 
covered  by  pensions  to  provide  for 
their  retirement,  the  $1,500  limitation 
is  inadequate  in  light  of  today's 
double-digit  inflation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Social  Security 
Subcommittee,  I  have  had  some  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  problems  we,  as  a 
Nation,  face  in  sustaining  a  population 
which  is  growing  increasingly  older. 
During  hearings  on  social  security  fi- 
nancing issues,  members  of  the  sub- 
committee repeatedly  heard  that 
workers  should  not  depend  solely 
upon  social  .security  benefit-s  at  retire- 
ment. Rather,  they  should  plan  ahead 
and  save— specifically  relying  on  pen- 
sions and  savings  in  addition  to  social 
security.  In  these  times  of  unprec- 
edented inflation,  that  goal,  laudable 
as  it  may  be,  is  impossible  without  at- 
tention to  the  provisions  of  I.R.A.'s. 

I  would  also  note  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  of  the  opinion  that  in- 
creases in  Government  benefit  pro- 
grams and  increases  in  social  security 
payroll  taxes  are  unwarranted  and  un- 
justified. If  that  is  the  case,  then  Con- 
gress must  affirmatively  act  to  enable 
individuals  to  make  substantive  provi- 
sion for  their  retirement  years.  Liber- 
alization of  contributions  to  I.R.A.'s  is 
one  way  in  which  this  objective  can  be 
achieved. 

In  closing,  I  would  note  that  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  stimulating  capital  for- 
mation. I.R.A.'s  which  bear  substantial 
penalties  for  early  withdrawal  of  con- 
tributions are  a  logical  method  of  in- 
creasing capital  available  to  business 
and  industry.  Thus,  liberalization  of 
the  Tax  Code  with  respect  to  I.R.A. 
contributions  would  assist  workers  in 
preparing  for  retirement  and  spur  cap- 
ital formation  as  well.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  CARL  D. 
PERKINS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHICAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigsoi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  was  pleased  to  read  in  the  April  6 
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edition  of  the  Washington  Post  a  very 
accurate  and  laudatory  profile  of  my 
dear  friend  and  colleague,  Hon.  Cahl 
D.  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Many  of  us  in  the  House,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  us  on  his  committee, 
have  seen  firsthand  the  skills  and  per- 
suasiveness of  Chairman  Perkins.  His 
conamitment  to  the  social  equality  and 
justice  and  educational  opportunity 
are  unparalleled.  The  many,  many 
residents  of  my  congressional  district 
who  hail  from  Chairman  Perkins 
home  State  of  Kentucky  can  be  truly 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  this 
great  man.  I  am  inserting  this  tribute 
so  that  others  can  have  the  t>enefit  of 
reading  about  one  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  97th  Congress: 

MouwTAiM  Man's  Turf— Perkiks  Stoctlt 
Resists  Reagam's  Cuts  in  Eddcation,  Nu- 
trition, Job  Programs 

(By  Margot  Homblower) 

Carl  D.  Perkins,  mountain  man.  He  calls 
himself  that  and.  on  first  impression,  you 
might  believe  it.  He  is  a  great  hulk  of  a 
fellow  whose  east  Kentucky  twang  whistles 
through  the  gap  in  his  front  teeth.  With  his 
loping  stride,  plowboy  hands  and  rumpled 
suits,  he  seems  out  of  place  among  Con- 
gress' manicured  politicians. 

But  if  President  Reagan  wants  to  slash 
federal  spending,  wipe  out  whole  social  pro- 
grams, he's  going  to  have  to  get  past  wily 
Carl  Perkins  first.  And  that  is  no  mean  feat. 

Perkins,  68.  is  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Ekjucation  and  Labor  Committee;  he  has 
been  for  14  years.  That  34-member  panel 
has  created  and  now  oversees  $34  billion  in 
federal  programs.  Many  of  these  Perkins 
fathered. 

And  now  some  of  Reagan's  largest  cuts 
would  come  in  this  turf:  $2.6  bUlion  (a  28 
percent  cut)  in  elementary  and  secondary 
educational  assistance,  the  main  source  of 
funds  for  teaching  poor  children;  $6.1  bil- 
lion (58  percent)  from  employment  pro- 
grams, including  public  service  jobs:  $1.9  bil- 
lion (38  percent)  from  child  nutrition  funds. 

The  Republican-controlled  Senate  con- 
curred in  most  of  these  cuts  last  week,  and 
the  House  Budget  Committee  is  to  begin  its 
work  on  them  today.  Perltins.  one  of  the  op- 
(Ktsition's  point  men  in  the  Democratic 
House,  is  stoutly  resisting. 

"We  tiave  worked  for  25  to  30  years  on 
these  programs."  said  Perkins,  who  left  his 
poverty-stricken  Appalachian  district  for 
Washington  in  1949.  "The  school-lunch  pro- 
gram is  the  greatest  feeding  program  in  the 
world.  And  these  old  people  who  carried  us 
through  two  world  wars— how  can  we  cut 
their  benefits?  I  hate  to  see  these  programs 
destroyed  by  people  who  don't  know  a  damn 
thing  about  them." 

In  24  days  of  carefully  orchestrated  hear- 
ings over  the  past  few  weeks,  Perkins  has 
gathered  his  flock:  a  pleading,  protesting 
procession  of  wheezing  coal  miners,  unem- 
ployed factory  workers,  crippled  children, 
state  education  officials,  impecunious  col- 
lege students,  teachers,  food  service  execu- 
tives, family  court  judges,  malnourished 
pregnant  women— all  testifjring  to  the  dras- 
tic effects  of  the  Reagan  budget. 

And  behind  the  scenes.  Perkins  has  whee- 
dled and  cajoled  nearly  every  member  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee,  which  is  to 
set  spending  ceilings  in  a  few  weeks. 
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He  mcoompanled  each  of  his  subcommittee 
chainnen  before  the  budget  panel  to  em- 
phMiie  hla  penonal  interest  in  every  pro- 
gram. At  one  hearing,  he  provided  Budget 
Committee  members  with  lists  of  schools  in 
their  districts  that  would  likely  shut  down 
lunch  programs  under  Reagan's  proposal. 

"Underneath  that  southern  gentlemanly, 
Kentucky  mountain-type  approach.  Perkins 
is  a  master  politician  and  parliamentarian, 
said  Rep.  Leon  PanetU  (O-Calif.),  a  Budget 
Committee  member.  "You  get  taken  in  by 
the  quiet  approach— and  the  whistle— and 
before  you  know  it.  your  pockets  have  been 
picked.  But  it's  hard  to  take  him  on  directly. 
His  heart  is  in  the  right  place." 

Congress,  creeping  in  the  shadow  of  last 
November's  election,  is  in  the  mood  to  cut 
heavUy  into  social  programs. 

But  while  many  Democratic  chairmen  in 
the  House  are  looking  for  compromises, 
trimming  their  budgets  here  and  there  in 
hope  of  mercy,  Perkins  defiantly  led  his 
committee  two  weeks  ago  to  recommend  an 
Increase  in  spending  to  $42.4  billion— $3.9 
billion  over  President  Carter's  proposed 
budget,  and  $18  billion  more  than  Reagan 
wants. 

Republicans  were  furious.  "He  is  one  of 
the  most  bullheaded  members  of  Congress." 
said  John  Erlenbom  (R-Ill.).  who  sits  on 
Education  and  Labor.  "He  smiles  and 
clutches  your  arm.  but  watch  out.  He  would 
do  anything  to  get  his  way.  Almost  everyone 
in  his  district  gets  a  benefit  check.  The 
more  money  he  can  shovel  out,  the  more 
godlike  he  appears.  He's  considered  a  deity 
in  eastern  Kentucky.  He  has  a  deity  com- 
plex." 

In  the  hollows  of  Kentucky's  7th  Congres- 
sional District,  places  with  names  Uke 
Feisty.  Rowdy  and  Troublesome,  "Carl  D.. " 
as  they  call  him,  is  a  legend. 

When  he  grew  up  in  Hindman  in  the  '20s. 
the  son  of  a  local  attorney,  eastern  Ken- 
tucky was  still  like  a  frontier.  As  a  boy.  he 
would  drive  his  mules  over  the  mountains  to 
the  railhead  to  pick  up  passengers  and  guide 
them  across  dirt  roads  to  town  at  $1.50  a 
bead. 

He  still  drives  mules,  and  the  first  picture 
a  visitor  sees  on  the  wall  of  his  Washington 
office  is  of  Perkins,  dressed  In  an  oversized 
coat  and  floppy  hat.  holding  the  reins  of  a 
mule  team  with  a  cart  of  hay  behind  him.  "I 
broke  those  mules  myself."  he  says  proudly. 
"Now  I've  about  wore  'em  out." 

Nearly  every  weekend.  Perkins  goes  to  his 
district,  often  to  his  8e-acre  farm  in  Hind- 
man,  where  he  chops  wood,  castrates  hogs 
and  visits  with  the  neighbors.  Sometimes  he 
drives,  as  he  did  regularly  until  he  retired 
his  beat-up  Ford  Falcon  a  few  years  ago 
with  167.000  miles  on  the  odometer. 

Perkins'  programs  came  not  from  the 
studies  of  social  scientists,  but  from  his  own 
experiences.  At  19.  after  two  years  at  Ken- 
tucky's Alice  Uoyd  CoUege  he  worked  as  a 
teacher  for  $50.62  a  month. 

"I  had  watched  all  the  teachers  leave  for 
Detroit,  where  they  could  get  better  sala- 
ries."  he  said.  "So  I  sponsored  federal  aid  to 
education  for  years  .  .  .  My  uncles  were 
stonemasons,  and  I  used  to  go  up  in  the  hUls 
with  them.  I  watched  the  youngsters  in 
school  who  took  manual  training  and  got 
Jobs.  That's  why  I'm  sold  on  vocational  edu- 
cation." 

And  many  of  Perkins'  neighbors  were  men 
who  slept  upright  in  their  chairs  lest  they 
suffocate  from  the  coal  dust  encrusted  in 
their  lungs.  When  he  graduated  from  the 
Dnlveraity  of  Louisville  Law  School,  he  la- 
bored over  workmen's  compensation  claims 
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and  found  there  was  little  reward  for  years 
of  suffering  in  the  mines. 

"Perkins'  Private  Pension  Plan, "  Erlen- 
bom dubs  it,  recaUing  that  when  the  bene- 
fits were  first  set  up  they  were  to  cost  no 
more  than  $50  million  a  year.  Since  then, 
however,  Perkins  pushed  through  amend- 
ments loosening  eligibility— black  lung  is 
hard  to  prove  without  an  autopsy— and  the 
claims  of  187,000  miners  and  dependents 
(15,000  of  them  in  Perkins'  district)  will  cost 
$2  bUlion  next  year. 

The  Reagan  administration  at  first  saw 
black  lung  as  a  Juicy  target,  but  officials 
have  laid  low  since  March  9.  when  5,000 
miners  marched  on  the  White  House  with 
signs  saying,  "Must  Miners  Die  to  Prove 
Black  Lung?"  It  now  seems  likely  that 
changes  will  be  aimed  at  increasing  contri- 
butions to  the  program  from  coal  compa- 
nies. 

A  Perkins  campaign  is  an  anachronism  in 
an  age  of  computers  and  media  consultants. 
His  main  tactic  Is  to  drive  madly  around  the 
district,  usually  alone,  stopping  at  country 
stores  and  filling  stations  and  often  merely 
at  a  mailbox  by  the  road  and  shouting  up 
the  hollow,  "Mr.  Jones?  This  Is  Carl  Per- 
kins. I'm  running  for  Congress  again." 

A  master  at  helping  his  people  get  their 
roads  graded  or  their  food-stamp  applica- 
tions approved.  Perkins  knows  thousands  of 
constltutents  by  name.  While  he's  a  little 
vague  on  the  younger  generation,  his  first 
question  is  always  "Who's  your  daddy?  "  and 
he'll  inevitably  be  friends  with  at  least  a 
second  cousin. 

He  spends  less  than  $5,000  per  campaign, 
which  means  he  doesn't  have  to  file  state- 
ments with  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion. But  he  does  any  way,  ignoring  FEC 
forms  and  sending  in  piles  of  itemized  hand- 
written expenses  on  graph  paper. 

"Bruce  Lockhart.  Airport.  Lexington.  KY. 
40501,  candidate's  car,  dead  battery— $5"  is 
one  item  in  his  1980  report.  Another  "Bai- 
ley's restaurant.  Hazard.  Ky.  41701,  steak 
for  candidate— $13.55." 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  federal  pork 
barrel,  Perkins  isn't  stingy.  His  district  is 
dotted  with  schools,  courthouses,  airports 
and  reservoirs,  all  monuments  to  Perkins' 
ability  to  wring  dollars  out  of  Washington. 
However,  his  dams  have  shoved  poor  farm- 
ers off  their  ancestral  lands,  while  Perkins 
ignored  the  fact  that  the  floods  the  projects 
were  designed  to  alleviate  came  largely  from 
lax  strip-mining  laws. 

Nonetheless,  Perkins,  with  his  ruddy  com- 
plexion and  beguUing  off-center  grin,  wins 
elections  by  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
vote.  The  last  time.  Republicans  did  not 
even  bother  to  field  an  opponent. 

In  Congress.  Perkins'  more  urbane  col- 
leagues call  him  "Pappy"  behind  his  back, 
and  snicker  at  his  pronunciations,  especially 
when  he  takes  on  government  "raggala- 
tion." 

On  occasion,  when  he  whistles  into  the 
microphone  during  a  debate,  congressmen 
leaning  over  the  back  rail  start  mimicking 
the  whistle  until,  as  one  observer  put  it,  the 
House  chamber  sounds  like  "the  bird  cage 
at  the  National  Zoo." 

Some  are  taken  in  by  the  down-home 
style.  Benjamin  F.  Reeves,  a  Perkins  aide, 
remembers  that  Perkins  once  told  him, 
""  I'm  a  pretty  fine  feller  to  play  dumb.'  He 
trades  on  that."  Reeves  said.  "But  city  slick- 
ers find  themselves  with  one  foot  in  the  air. 
whUe  Perkins  and  the  train  are  long  gone." 

However.  Perkins  is  widely  admired  for  his 
honesty  and.  above  all.  his  tenacity.  He  was 
the  first  committee  chairman  to  hold  open 
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mark-up  sessions.  Reporters  marvel  that  he 
runs  his  office  like  a  country  store— anyone 
can  walk  In  and  listen  to  whatever  business 
he's  conducting. 

Perkins  has  never  taken  a  junket.  In  fact 
he  hasn't  been  abroad  since  he  fought  in 
World  War  II.  "He's  been  here  33  years,  but 
none  of  the  Washington  polish  has  tainted 
him,"  said  one  committee  staffer.  ""He  feels 
it  would  be  disloyal  to  the  people  he  repre- 
sents if  he  weren't  exactly  like  them." 

Perkins  arrives  at  the  Raybum  building  at 
7  a.m.  when  the  doors  of  other  offices  are 
still  shut  tight.  He  has  been  known  to  walk 
in  to  work  from  Alexandria  after  a  blisard. 
when  the  roads  are  closed. 

Single-minded  when  he  wants  to  pass  a 
bill,  his  marathon  hearings  begin  at  8  a.m. 
and  last  into  the  night  over  the  feeble  pro- 
test of  fellow  committee  members. 

During  a  1972  House-Senate  conference 
on  student  loans,  which  lasted  for  weeks  of 
late-night  sessions,  he  forced  colleagues  to 
stay  up  until  5  a.m.  until  he  got  his  way. 
The  day  after  the  bill  was  reported  he  col- 
lapsed from  exhaustion  and  was  briefly  hos- 
pitalized. 

Panetta  and  other  Budget  Committee 
members  who  sparred  with  Perkins  for 
months  over  spending  cuts  last  year  are 
bracing  for  the  new  battle. 

"Perkins  and  his  committee  ought  to  be 
telling  us  where  the  legitimate  cuts  can  be 
made."  Panetta  said.  "But  Instead,  he's  is 
the  trenches  fighting  a  war.  Perkins  won't 
take  no  for  an  answer.  No  matter  what 
doors  you're  closing,  he's  coming  in  a 
window  or  a  side  door." 

Perkins,  however,  insists  he's  ready  to 
compromise.  "I  don't  want  to  be  hoggish." 
he  told  a  budget  task  force,  adding  that  he'd 
accept  "reasonable "  cuts,  perhaps  10  per- 
cent. But  as  for  deeper  cuts,  Perkins  confid- 
ed in  his  soft  Kentucky  drawl,  clutching  a 
new  acquaintance's  elbow,  "We're  going  to 
fight  every  Inch  of  the  way."# 


THE  UTILITIES  AND  NUCLEAR 
POWER.  I.  THE  OIL  DISPLACE- 
MENT QUESTION 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

or  TEMKESSEE 
IN  THK  HOi;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  energy  supply  Issue  is  the  question 
of  prospects  for  electrical  growth 
which  are  heavily  dependent  on  the 
health  of  the  regulated  electric  utili- 
ties. Recently  a  most  thoughtful  arti- 
cle on  this  question  appeared  which 
raises  important  issues  al>out  the  trade 
off  between  new  plant  construction  for 
additional  supply  and  conservation 
measures.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  ar- 
ticle of  March  11  "Oil  Conservation 
and  Utility  Returns"  also  points  out 
that  the  utility  industry  appears  to  be 
ignoring  the  new  economics  of  petro- 
leum displacement.  Mr.  Peter  Navarro 
a  researcher  at  Harvard  University's 
Energy  and  Environmental  Policy 
Center,  is  to  be  commended  for  an  in- 
teresting and  provocative  article  which 
concludes  that  our  Nation's  most 
rational   energy   choice   is   down   the 
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smart  path  of  economically  rational 
petroleum  displacement  through  con- 
servation and  new  construction.  I 
strongly  recommend  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Navarro  article  to  my 
colleagues;  it  makes  a  strong  case  for 
moving  ahead  with  new  nuclear 
powerplant  construction: 

Oil  CoKSERVATioif  akd  Utility  Returhs 
(By  Peter  Navarro) 

When  the  price  of  oil  hurdled  past  the  $30 
per  barrel  barrier  in  1979.  the  electric  utility 
industry  crossed  an  important  threshold:  it 
t>ecame  cheaper  to  build,  operate  and  fuel 
new  coal  or  nuclear  power  plants  than  it 
was  to  continue  to  operate  and  fuel  existing 
petroleum  power  plants.  Specifically,  at  $30 
per  barrel,  it  becomes  economic  to  displace 
roughly  two-thirds  of  utility  baseload  oil 
consumption  with  new  coal  or  nuclear 
plants.  When  natural  gas  prices  are  decon- 
trolled, the  same  will  be  true  of  baseload 
gas-fired  power  plants. 

The  national  economic  response  of  utili- 
ties to  this  sudden  "economic  obsolescence" 
of  their  petroleum  plants  should  l)e  feverish 
construction  of  new  coal  and  nuclear  plants 
to  replace  them  or,  where  feasible,  the  con- 
version of  these  r>etroleum-guzzllng  econom- 
ic dinosaurs  to  coal.  Such  a  response  would 
be  most  welcome  both  to  national  policy- 
makers intent  on  reducing  the  three  million 
barrels  per  day  of  utility  petroleum  con- 
sumption in  the  UJS.,  and  to  ratepayers, 
who  would  benefit  by  lower  rates  that  will 
result  from  replacing  petroleum  with  more 
economical  coal  or  nuclear. 

Instead,  the  industry  appears  to  l>e  largely 
ignoring  the  new  economics  of  "petroleum 
displacement."  Indeed,  rather  than  acceler- 
ating new  construction,  it  is  delaying  or  can- 
celing previously  scheduled  capacity.  The 
National  Electric  Reliability  Council 
(NERO  of  Princeton.  N.J..  reports  over  half 
of  the  new  capacity  scheduled  for  1979 
through  1988  was  delayed  an  average  of  20 
months.  That  could  mean  additional  petro- 
leum consumption  of  up  to  2.2  billion  bar- 
rels over  the  next  decade.  At  the  same  time, 
fully  two-thirds  of  economically  feasible  ca- 
pacity has  yet  to  t>e  converted. 

The  obvious  question  is  why  has  the  in- 
dustry failed  to  respond  to  the  new  ecoco- 
mlcs?  Part  of  the  answer  is.  undoubtedly, 
difficulties  with  permitting  and  environ- 
mental laws  and  uncertainty  over  petroleum 
prices.  But  unquestionably  the  single  most 
important  factor  is  the  dramatic  deteriora- 
tion in  the  Industry's  financial  health  since 
the  Arab  oil  embargo. 

reldctant  management 
Whereas  previously  the  Industry  was 
characterized  by  bond  ratings  predominant- 
ly AAA  and  AA.  it  now  faUs  predominantly 
into  the  A  and  BBB  category.  Indicating  an 
over  200-basis  point  increase  In  its  cost  of 
debt  capital  at  today's  rates.  At  the  same 
time  the  average  market-to-book  ratio  has 
plunged  well  below  one:  thus  any  new 
equity  issue  implies  a  "dilution"  of  existing 
shareholders'  stock.  The  result  is  that  man- 
agement is  very  reluctant  to  issue  new 
equity  shares  for  fear  of  diminishing  the 
value  of  existing  shareholders'  stock  and 
equally  reluctant  to  issue  new  bonds  be- 
cause of  the  rise  in  its  cast  of  capital.  More- 
over, the  lower-rate  utilities  can't  even  issue 
new  bonds  because  of  Indenture  provisions 
or  the  "prudent  man"  rule,  wlilch  prohibits 
Institutional  investors  from  buying  bonds 
below  BBB.  The  result  is  a  severe  capital 
constraint  which  has  forced  the  industry  to 
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shift  its  planning  objective  away  from  its 
traditional  mandate  to  provide  least  cost  re- 
liable service  to  a  strategy  of  minimizing 
new  power  plant  construction. 

What  accounts  for  the  industry's  dramatic 
fall  from  financial  grace?  Some  suggest  it  is 
mismanagement,  but  such  an  explanation  is 
too  facile.  While  some  utilities  are  In  worse 
shape  than  others,  all  are  In  serious  finan- 
cial straits.  Bad  management  could  hardly 
be  that  pervasive. 

But  whUe  inflation  is  a  large  part  of  the 
problem,  the  root  of  the  problem  is  electric 
utility  regulation.  Regulation  has  not— and 
in  some  cases  simply  will  no^-allow  utilities 
to  earn  a  rate  of  return  (ROR)  commensu- 
rate with  their  current  cost  of  capital. 

The  statistics  are  startling.  Because  of 
regulatory  lag.  no  major  regulated  utUity 
was  able  to  realize  its  "allowed  ROR"  in 
1980.  Moreover,  in  almost  every  case,  the  re- 
alized ROR  was  below  the  utility's  current 
cost  of  capital.  But  clearly.  If  a  utility 
cannot  earn  a  current  return  on  new  invest- 
ment, then  any  capital  expenditures  subject 
it  to  a  loss.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that 
utilities  are  reluctant  to  build.  While  such 
construction  would  reduce  petroleum  im- 
ports and  lower  electricity  rates,  it  increases 
financial  risk  and  reduces  shareholders'  real 
income. 

Interestingly,  many  utiUties  are  Justifying 
their  failure  to  build  new  capacity  under  a 
newly  unfurled  banner  of  conservation— sig- 
naling an  apparent  convergence  between  an 
industry  formerly  wed  to  the  "hard  path"  of 
new  construction  and  energy  doves  who  ad- 
vocate a  "soft  path"  solution  to  the  "energy 
crisis."  But  delaying  new  powerplant  con- 
struction in  the  name  of  conservation  ig- 
nores the  economics  of  reducing  oil  use  and 
will  lead  us  not  out  of  the  Import  trap  but 
deeper  into  it. 

From  the  standpoint  of  national  energy 
policy,  the  primary  purpose  of  conservation 
is  to  reduce  petroleum  imports.  To  the 
extent  that  it  achieves  this  goal,  conserva- 
tion is  an  undeniable  "good."  Conservation 
is  "bad,"  however,  when  it  is  used  as  an 
excuse  to  curtail  otherwise  economically 
rational  power  plant  additions  to  displace 
oil. 

Unfortunately,  many  proponents  of  con- 
servation mistakenly  regard  it  as  a  substi- 
tute for  new  construction.  But  one  must 
carefully  differentiate  between  construction 
necessary  to  meet  load  growth  and  that  un- 
dertaken to  economically  displace  petro- 
leum. To  understand  this  distinction,  ob- 
serve the  risks  and  rewards  of  l>elieving  the 
"hard"  versus  "soft"  path  forecasts. 

NERC  has  projected  an  average  annual  in- 
crease in  electricity  demand  of  4.1%  over 
the  next  decade.  Implying  a  50%  increase  In 
capacity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Solar 
Energy  Research  Institute  (SERI)  has  sug 
gested  that  zero  or  slightly  negative  growth 
rate  is  possible,  implying  little  "need"  for 
new  powerplants. 

Suppose  that  utilities  build  to  meet 
NERC's  forecast,  and  NERC  is  right.  Then, 
the  lights  stay  on.  and  our  petroleum  prob- 
lem may  even  improve  slightly  since  the 
new  economic  non-petroleum  plants  wUl  be 
used  more  and  existing  petroleum  plants 
less.  But  if  growth  is  actually  less,  then  In 
many  areas  each  new  megawatt  of  non-pe- 
troleum capacity  will  replace  a  megawatt  of 
petroleum  plant:  and  petroleum  consump- 
tion, along  with  electricity  rates. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  Industry  be- 
lieves SERI  and  builds  less.  If  SERI  is  right, 
our  petroleum  problem  gets  no  worse  but 
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neither  does  it  get  much  better,  and  regions 
such  as  New  England  and  states  like  Califor- 
nia and  Florida  will  continue  to  rely  on  pe- 
troleum for  over  half  of  their  electricity. 

But  what  if  SERI's  forecast  turns  out  to 
be  wishful-thinking  conservation,  and 
people  simply  don't  respond?  What  if  It  un- 
derestimates the  shift  to  electric  heat  or  De- 
troit t>eglns  to  mass  produce  electric  car»7 
Unlike  with  overforecastlng.  the  penalty  for 
underforecasting  is  real.  Both  Imports  and 
electricity  rates,  will  rise  sharply  as  utilities 
run  existing  petrolueum  plants  at  higher  ca- 
pacity factors  to  meet  incremental  demand. 
Moreover,  as  the  threat  of  blackouts 
emerges,  there  will  be  a  mushrtwmlng  of 
"short  construction  cycle"  oil  and  gas  com- 
bustion turbines— a  response  that  wUl 
extend  import  dependence  into  the  next 
century. 

THEiKALronr 

The  real  point  is  not  which  forecast  to  be- 
lieve but  rather  that  new  capacity  does  not 
necessarily  trade  off  with  the  gains  from 
conservation.  While  that  tradeoff  has  some 
validity  in  regions  like  the  Midwest  that  use 
little  petroleum  to  generate  electricity,  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  heavily  petroleum-de- 
pendent areas  the  gain  from  conservation 
must  go  hand  in  hand  vith  the  gains  from 
new  capacity  which  produces  electricity 
from  non-petroleum  sources. 

The  mistaken  notion  that  conservation  is 
always  a  substitute  for  new  construction  is 
most  frequently  heard  in  the  regulatory 
arena  as  a  dispute  over  'reserve  margins." 
which  measure  the  percentage  of  capacity  a 
utility  has  over  peak  demand.  The  tradition- 
al rule  of  thumb  has  been  20%:  margins 
above  that  "safe"  level  are  supposed  to 
signal  "goldplating"  to  boost  utility  profits. 
But  the  new  economics  of  petroleum  dis- 
placement require  a  more  modem  view:  The 
20%  rule  should  be  viewed  merely  as  a  lower 
bound  below  which  no  utility  should  fall  for 
reliability  reasons,  but  above  which  a  utility 
may  want  to  go  for  economic  reasons. 

The  Department  of  Energy's  National 
Electric  Reliability  Study  has  brought  this 
distinction  into  sharp  focus.  The  study  de- 
termined what  reserve  margins  provided  the 
least  costs  electricity  to  ratepayers  in  differ- 
ent regions.  It  found  "economic  reserve 
margins"  to  rise  with  the  amount  of  petro- 
leum in  a  region's  generation  mix.  For  ex- 
ample, if  New  England,  which  depends  oo 
oil  for  over  50%  of  iu  electricity,  were  to 
build  to  a  27%  "reliability"  reserve  margin, 
the  cost  of  electricity  generation  would  be 
9.9  cenu/kwh:  but  that  costs  could  be  cut  in 
half  if  it  built  to  an  "economic  "  78%  reaerre 
margin.  Simliariy.  DOE  found  the  ecooomic 
reserve  margin  for  the  Southern  California- 
Nevada  region  to  be  70%.  and  49%  for  the 
Florida-Southern  Companies  regioa. 

These  resulU  vividly  iUustrate  that  there 
is  economic  Justification  for  building  new 
power  plants  on  the  tiasis  of  petroleum  dis- 
placement. There  is  then  no  difficult  choice 
to  make  tietween  the  soft  path  of  conserva- 
tion and  the  hard  path  of  new  power  plant 
construcUon.  That  is  a  false  dtcfaotomy. 
There  is  only  a  sprint  as  quickly  ■>  i 
down  the  "smart  path"  that 
both  options— the  pursuit  of  eoonomicaUy 
rational  petroleum  displacement  through 
conservation  and  new  coDstmctiaii.* 
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Thank  you.« 
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UMI 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  ifTw  jKKsrr 

Hf  THX  Honsi  OP  rzfrxsxntativks 

Tuesday,  AprU  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  OUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  blU  which  would 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  the  parent's  insur- 
ance benefits  may  be  paid  to  the 
parent  who  has  care  of  a  dependent, 
nondlsabled  child,  until  the  child 
reaches  age  19  or  has  finished  high 
school,  whichever  comes  first. 

The  problem  which  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  correct  was  first  called  to  my 
attention  by  a  displaced  homemaker 
from  my  district.  Mrs.  G  is  a  widow 
who  has  been  the  sole  support  of  her 
daughter.  Unfortunately,  her  daugh- 
ter celebrated  her  18th  birthday  in 
December  but  did  not  graduate  from 
high  school  untU  the  following  June. 
However,  Mrs.  O's  parent's  benefits 
were  terminated  when  her  daughter 
turned  18. 

Mrs.  G.  at  the  time  that  she  lost  the 
parent's  benefits,  was  employed  part 
time  at  a  local  school  and  earned  the 
minimum  wage.  She  had  tried  to  find 
full-time  employment  but  had  been 
unsuccessful.  She  had  been  a  home- 
maker  for  31  years  until  the  death  of 
her  husband,  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  purpose  of  the 
parent's  benefit  is  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  those  with  dependent  children, 
it  seems  unfair  to  penalize  them  be- 
cause a  child's  18th  birthday  falls 
prior  to  high  school  graduation. 

Women  like  Mrs.  G  who  have  spent 
many  years  as  homemakers  are,  as  you 
know,  at  a  severe  disadvantage  when 
they  enter  the  Job  market  late  in  life. 
They  face  a  combination  of  age  dis- 
crimination, lack  of  skills,  lack  of 
recent  paid  work  experience,  and  com- 
petition from  younger  workers. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
how  much  progress  women  are  making 
in  the  job  market  in  terms  of  their 
earning  ability.  However,  recent  statis- 
tics from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce show  that  a  woman  today  earns 
only  56  cents  for  each  dollar  a  man 
earns.  Currently,  a  woman,  employed 
full  time,  year-round,  earns  on  the 
average  $9,929  compared  to  the 
$17,526  a  man  earns. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  how  a  woman 
can  be  expected  to  support  herself  and 
her  dependent  child  on  a  minimum 
wage,  iwrt-time  Job. 

My  bill  will  not  help  Mrs.  O.  Her 
benefits  terminated  last  year,  but  It 
will  help  others  like  her  who  are  strug- 
gling to  raise  their  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

I  would  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
compassionate  measure. 


IS  DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA 
DYING? 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

or  ITKVAOA 
Ilf  THX  HOnSX  OP  RKPRZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Courtland  Cline  of  Las  Vegas  is  the 
Nevada  winner  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  voice  of  democracy  scholar- 
ship program. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  efforts  by 
Courtland  and  the  other  young  people 
who  participated  in  this  contest.  This 
young  man  has  captured  some  impor- 
tant and  vital  thoughts  in  this  essay.  I 
want  to  share  this  impressive  commen- 
tary on  democracy  with  my  House  col- 
leagues: 

"Democracy  In  America  is  dying",  or  so 
you  can  read  In  almost  any  nevrap&per.  My 
commitment  to  my  countiTr  Is  the  preserva- 
tion and  growth  of  a  democracy  that  Is  far 
from  dead!  A  philosophy  created,  honored, 
and  defended  for  over  two  hundred  years— a 
twttle  between  freedom  and  slavery— a  goal 
that  is  as  changeable  els  Its  people,  but  yet 
attainable.  An  Idea  that  is  challenged  dally 
and  has  never  lost. 

F>reservatlon  of  democracy  must  begin  on 
a  iTersonal  level.  We  must  respect  and  have 
faith  in  our  system,  or  no  one  else  will.  Indi- 
vidual belief  Is  the  only  true  measure  of  the 
strength  of  a  country.  Military,  political, 
and  economic  weapons  are  unable  to  defend 
a  country  without  faith  and  love  for  Its  po- 
litical ideals.  By  committing  myself  to  the 
strengthening  of  this  philosophy,  I  chal- 
lenge others  to  Join  in  this  noble  cause  of 
freedom. 

My  personal  faith  in  our  system  can  be 
demonstrated  on  many  levels.  Through 
physical,  mental  and  emotional  sacrifices  I 
wUl  ensure  the  power  and  continuity  of  this 
beUef. 

I  physically  commit  myself  to  the  defense 
of  my  country  against  its  enemies.  I  pledge 
myself  to  the  preservation  of  peace.  I  chal- 
lenge others  to  accept  their  democratic  re- 
sponsibLUties  and  defend  the  rights  they 
enjoy  as  citizens — for  the  sake  of  freedom. 

Mentally,  I  commit  my  thoughts  to  soci- 
ety and  the  common  good,  but  never  forget- 
ting the  Importance  and  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. As  Alexander  Mleklejohn  said.  "De- 
mocracy is  the  art  of  thinking  independent- 
ly—together". At  a  time  when  our  nation's 
thinking  is  so  splintered.  It  is  difficult  to 
reach  agreement,  except  In  the  case  of  de- 
mocracy, where  we  should  aU  be  united  as 
one.  I  challenge  my  peers  to  accept  this  phi- 
losophy, and  to  think  towards  a  goal  of 
unity,  but  not  conformity.  I  will  search  for 
long-term  solutions  to  the  problems  of  our 
nation,  remembering  that  the  United  States 
Is  the  most  creative  nation  of  our  time. 

Emotlon&Uy.  I  wUl  commit  myself  to  the 
elimination  of  prejudice  from  my  decisions. 
I  will  look  beyond  my  fears  and  find  the 
best  solutions  to  our  problems. 

More  important  than  anything  else  I  can 
offer,  I  wUl  give  my  faith  to  my  country  In 
any  dnnimstance  and  my  allegiance  under 
any  condition. 

Our  nation's  future  lies  heavily  upon  the 
preservation  and  continuity  of  democracy. 
We  are  ultimately  the  creators  and  the  de- 


stroyers of  our  own  political  system.  As  Al- 
exander Woolcott  stated.  "I'm  tired  of  hear- 
ing it  said  that  democracy  doesn't  work.  Of 
course,  it  doesn't  work.  We  are  supposed  to 
work  it."  By  providing  this  lasting  ideal  of 
freedom,  my  commitment  will  benefit 
future  generations  giving  them  a  foundation 
of  hope  where  dreams  can  be  built  Into 
realities. 

No,  democracy  U  not  dying:  Just  being 
challenged:  and.  I  am  committed  to  win  this 
challenge  for  mankind!  As  Franklin  Roose- 
velt said,  "T^e  democratic  aspiration  Is  no 
mere  recent  phase  of  human  history.  It  is 
human  history".  It  is  our  only  history!* 


SOIL  CONSERVATION 
INCENTIVES 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  two  pieces  of 
legislation  designed  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  farmland  owners  and  opera- 
tors to  install  soil  conserving  practices. 

In  many  States,  including  my  home 
State  of  Iowa,  we  currently  are  losing 
two  bushels  of  soU  annually  for  every 
one  bushel  of  com  which  farmers  pro- 
duce and  harvest.  This  kind  of  loss  of 
our  most  basic  resource— the  Nation's 
soil— simply  cannot  be  permitted  to 
continue.  At  the  same  time,  our  cur- 
rent budget  pressures  cannot  provide 
massive  financial  assistance  elements 
for  landowners  and  operators  to  Install 
soil  conserving  practices. 

We  must,  however,  in  Congress  pro- 
vide some  sort  of  necessary  Incentive 
for  the  installation  of  soil  and  water 
conserving  practices,  and  the  legisla- 
tion I  Introduce  today,  coupled  with 
H.R.  2515,  the  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Incentives  Act  of  1981,  are  steps 
in  that  direction. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  permit  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  provide  incentive  pay- 
ments for  a  very  small  portion  of 
farmland  in  each  county  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  land  out  of  production 
to  install  necessary  conservation  struc- 
tures during  the  normal  crop  season. 
Currently,  in  much  of  the  Nation's 
heartland,  farmers  are  prevented  from 
installing  conservation  practices 
during  any  time  of  the  year  other 
than  a  brief  period  in  the  early  spring, 
before  planting  begins,  and  a  short 
period  in  the  fall  following  harvest. 
This  limitation  exists  because  during 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  year  the  land 
is  either  frozen  and  Impossible  to 
move,  or  is  covered  with  growing 
crops.  My  legislation  would  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  a 
payment  to  farmers  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  typical  annual  per  acre 
rent  for  similar  cropland  in  the 
county,  to  retire  land  from  production 
while  soil  conservation  measures  are 
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being  installed.  This  could  mean  the 
installation  of  such  things  as  terraces, 
diversion  dams,  and  other  soil  conserv- 
ing measures  which  require  the  move- 
ment of  soil. 

In  order  to  prevent  massive  Treas- 
ury exposure,  my  legislation  will 
permit  the  Secretary  to  retire  not 
more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
croplands  in  an  individual  county  each 
year.  The  rental  rate  for  the  land,  as 
well  as  the  lands  to  be  designated  for 
such  construction  practices,  shall  be 
determined  by  the  county  soil  conser- 
vation board  which  has  responsibility 
for  soil  and  water  conservation  mat- 
ters within  a  county. 

A  second  item  of  legislation  which  I 
am  introducing  today  would  take 
effect  only  when  the  Secretary  estab- 
lishes a  farmland  set-aside  or  diversion 
program  to  limit  agricultural  produc- 
tion. This  legislation  would  involve  the 
local  soil  conservation  board  in  the  de- 
cision as  to  what  land  should  be  re- 
tired from  production  in  event  of  such 
a  set-aside.  Currently,  only  production 
oriented  committees  within  a  coimty 
are  involved  in  this  decision. 

Under  my  legislation  the  county  soil 
conservation  board  would  review  pro- 
posals for  lands  to  be  retired  from  pro- 
duction. The  board  would  have  the 
power  to  disapprove  the  diversion  of 
land  which  would  not  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  soil  conservation 
within  a  county,  compared  to  other 
lands  which  an  agricultural  producer 
could  set  aside  under  these  acreage  re- 
tirement programs. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today, 
coupled  with  H.R.  2515  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Jepsen  as  S.  569,  will  add  to  the 
incentives  for  farmland  owners  and 
producers  to  install  soil  conserving 
practices  on  their  farms. 

We  clearly  need  strong  incentives  to 
conserve  the  soil.  The  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conservation  and  Credit,  on 
which  I  serve,  is  currently  in  the  proc- 
ess of  completing  action  on  legislative 
language  to  t)e  included  in  the  general 
farm  bill.  It  is  my  intent  to  offer  for 
Inclusion  in  that  legislative  language 
the  two  elements  of  legislation  which  I 
am  introducing  today.* 


FUSION  ENERGY:  WE  MUST 
MOVE  NOW 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

or  nafKEssEE 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  7,  1981 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
fusion  energy,  the  ultimate  and  unlim- 
ited domestic  energy  source  of  the 
future,  is  at  our  doorstep.  We  must 
now  begin  to  develop  the  engineering 
capability  to  reap  the  benefit  of  our 
Nation's  Investment  in  the  basic  re- 
search as  a  basis  for  developing  this 
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technology.  The  worldwide  technical 
community  is  united  in  the  conviction 
that  sufficient  scientific  evidence  Is 
presently  available  to  warrant  estab- 
lishing an  aggressive  engineering  pro- 
gram for  fusion  and  undertaking  the 
preliminary  design  work  for  the  next 
major  step  in  the  fusion  program— the 
construction  of  the  so-called  fusion  en- 
gineering device. 

The  96th  Congress  provided  an  over- 
whelming endorsement  for  this  path- 
way to  fusion  energy  by  the  passage  of 
H.R.  6308,  the  Magnetic  Fusion 
Energy  Engineering  Act  of  1980, 
which  was  signed  into  law  on  October 
7,  1980,  Public  Law  96-386.  The  elope- 
ment is  a  testament  to  both  the  160 
cosponsors  in  the  House  and  24  co- 
sponsors  in  the  Senate.  This  bill 
passed  both  congressional  bodies  es- 
sentially without  opposition.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  policy  favor- 
ing fusion  development  brought  to- 
gether such  a  broad  base  of  bipartisan 
support  that  the  American  public,  as 
well  as  Congress,  had  expected  a  no- 
ticeable increase  in  momentum  for 
fusion  power  development  independ- 
ent of  which  political  candidate  was 
elected  to  power.  The  new  administra- 
tion's Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  consistent  with  this  ground 
swell  of  support,  actually  wanted  to 
put  more  money  into  the  fiscal  year 
1982  magnetic  fusion  program  than 
the  Department  of  Energy  was  willing 
to  accept.  Oddly  enough,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  told  OMB  that  this 
additional  money  in  fusion  was  not 
warranted. 

Many  organizations  and  societies 
have  endorsed  moving  ahead  more  ag- 
gressively with  fusion.  Most  recently, 
the  American  Association  of  EJngineer- 
ing  Societies  has  Joined  the  ranks  and 
has  issued  a  national  energy  state- 
ment. The  AAES  is  an  umbrella  orga- 
nization representing  the  views  and 
positions  of  22  major  engineering  soci- 
eties, for  example.  Institute  of  Electri- 
cal and  Electronics  Engineering,  and 
so  forth,  whose  collective  membership 
rolls  total  over  700,000  engineers. 
Their  statement  is  ts^pical  of  the  broad 
scientific  and  engineering  community 
support  for  the  approach  enacted  into 
law  last  year.  I  commend  their  state- 
ment for  your  review  to  reconfirm 
your  commitment  to  this  most  impor- 
tant energy  technology.  Hopefully, 
the  Department  of  Energy  will  wake 
up  to  reality  of  fusion's  promise. 

I  freely  welcome  the  views  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  issue  of  advancing  the 
pace  of  the  fusion  energy  program.  In 
order  to  move  ahead  with  develop- 
ment of  this  vlrtuaUy  unlimited 
energy  resource,  the  Congress  must 
show  its  desire  to  have  the  administra- 
tion implement  last  year's  legislation. 
Public  Law  96-386.  Let  us  not  overlook 
the  opportunity  to  make  fusion  energy 
a  reality. 

The  statement  follows: 
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Natiohal  EmncY  STATnixirr 
urntODncTioii 

The  Coordinating  Committee  on  Energy 
(CCE)  is  a  working  committee  of  memben 
of  22  major  engineering  societies  havtng  a 
membership  of  over  700.000  engineers.  The 
Committee  released  a  National  Energy 
Statement  in  March  1980  because  its  mem- 
bers recognized  that  the  government  has 
failed  to  establish  an  energy  policy  capable 
of  providing  a  comprehensive  energy  source 
mix  which  can  meet  our  requirements  for 
the  last  portion  of  this  century  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  next. 

The  Committee  believes  that  selected  por- 
tions of  the  National  Energy  Statement  re- 
quire amplification  and  will  Issue  supple- 
ments as  the  need  Is  perceived.  Included 
herein,  is  the  Statement  on  Nuclear  Pusion 
Energy. 

STATEMEIfT  Olf  IWCLMAM  TVBlOfl  KHKBST 

Nuclear  fusion  is  a  promising  new  energy 
source  to  which  the  U.8.  may  look  to  help 
meet  its  energy  needs  In  the  next  century. 
The  energy  content  of  the  fuel  resources  for 
fusion  on  the  deuterium-tritium  cycle  is 
comparable  to  the  energy  content  remain- 
ing in  all  fossil  and  uranium  fuel  resources 
The  energy  content  of  the  fuel  resources  for 
fusion  on  the  more  advanced  deuterium- 
deuterium  cycle  is  virtually  unlimited. 

Recent  progress  In  fusion  research  has 
given  researchers  confidence  that  the  scien- 
tific feasibility  of  magnetic-confinement 
fusion  should  be  demonstrated  in  the  next 
generation  of  large  tokamak  experiments 
which  wlU  begin  operation  in  the  early 
1980s.  Tok&mak  Is  the  name  given  to  a  par- 
ticular toroidal  magnetic-confinement 
scheme  which  is  the  most  advanced  and  is 
presently  being  developed  worldwide.  Other 
magnetic  confinement  and  Inertial  confine- 
ment concepts  also  show  promise  but  are  at 
earlier  stages  of  development. 

The  technological  requirements  for  fusion 
power  have  been  identified.  In  particular, 
the  requirements  for  tokamak  reactors  have 
been  examined  in  detail.  Development  pro- 
grams for  aU  of  the  major  fusion  technol- 
ogies are  underway.  There  is  a  good  degree 
of  confidence  that  the  fusion  technologies 
can  be  developed  to  the  required  levels.  It  is 
recognized  that  a  substantial  and  sustained 
development  program  will  be  necessary. 

Economic  analyses  indicate  that  In  the 
next  century  the  cost  of  producing  electric- 
ity by  fusion  could  be  comparable  to  that 
using  fission  or  coal.  While  such  projections 
of  the  costs  of  all  future  energy  systems  are 
uncertain,  they  do  provide  an  Indication 
that  fusion  could  be  an  economically  omd- 
petitive  power  source. 

It  seems  technically  feasible  to  develop 
fusion  energy  to  the  commercial  stage 
within  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  century. 
This  development  timetable  would  require  a 
substantial  expansion  of  the  present  re- 
search and  development  efforts  in  support 
of  the  construction  of  a  tokamak  engineer- 
ing technology  test  reactor  to  operate  In  the 
early  1990s  and  a  demonstration  reactor  to 
establish  the  reliability  and  economic  feasi- 
bility of  fusion  early  In  the  next  century. 

The  status  and  prospects  of  magnetic-con- 
finement fusion  development  have  been  ex- 
tensively reviewed.  During  1979  an  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  Workshop 
conducted  an  extensive  assessment  of  the 
technical  basis  and  feasibility  of  construct- 
ing a  tokamak  engineering  test  reactor.  This 
workshop,  which  involved  hundreds  of  lead- 
ing fusion  scientists  and  engineers  from  the 
VS.,  USSR,  Japan  and  Europe,  concluded 
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UuU  it  WM  feasible  to  construct  %  tokunaJc 
endneerlng  tect  reactor  to  operate  about 
IMO.  provided  th*t  the  supportbig  research 
and  development  programs  were  intensified. 
They  further  concluded  that  this  was  the 
appropriate  next  major  step  in  fusion  power 
development.  The  Energy  Research  Adviso- 
ry Board  of  the  Department  of  Energy,  con- 
sisting of  senior  industrial  and  university 
leaders  in  science  and  technology,  has  re- 
cently stated  that  the  sUtus  of  tokamak  re- 
search and  technology  was  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced that  a  major  engineering  oriented 
device  should  be  undertaken  as  the  next 
step. 

To  provide  for  the  expeditious  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  fusion  as  an  energy  source, 
the  Coordinating  Committee  on  Energy  rec- 
ommends that: 

1.  The  tokamak  research  program  should 
be  Intensified  to  provide  the  basis  for  build- 
ing a  fusion  engineering  test  device  and  to 
Investigate  improvements  of  the  concept. 

2.  The  magnetic-confinement  technology 
program  should  be  intensified  to  provide 
the  technological  basis  for  building  a  fusion 
engineering  test  drive. 

3.  A  commitment  should  be  made  to  build 
a  tokamak  engineering  test  reactor  to  oper- 
ate In  the  early  1990s.  An  organization 
should  be  created  to  manage  this  undertak- 
ing and  to  coordinate  the  directly  support- 
ing research  and  development. 

4.  A  national  goal  should  be  established  to 
have  a  demonstration  of  fusion  reactor  reli- 
ability and  economic  feasibility  early  In  the 
next  century  with  periodic  reviews  to  give 
guidance  to  the  program. 

5.  Research  on  other  magnetic-confine- 
ment and  on  Inertlal-conflnement  concepts 
should  be  intensified  so  that  their  potential 
can  be  evaluated.* 


NATIONAL  GUARD  ATTACKS  ON 
PEOPLE  OP  EL  SALVADOR 


UMI 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACirnsrrTs 
IH  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  AprU  7,  1981 

•  »«r.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  Boston  Globe  reported  an- 
other in  a  series  of  massacres  perpe- 
trated upon  the  peoples  of  El  Salvador 
by  the  National  Guard.  The  latest 
attack,  occurring  in  the  Rio  Lempa. 
was  similar  in  nature  to  the  alleged 
massacre  last  May  of  an  estimated  600 
fleeing  refugees  slaughtered  near  the 
Salvador/Honduras  border. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
am  submitting  for  the  Record  two  per- 
sonal accounts  of  this  previous  attack 
made  by  peasants  whose  lives  were 
spared.  Their  testimonies  were  pub- 
lished in  Spanish  in  the  June  22  Issue 
of  Solidarldad,  International  bulletin 
of  Socorro  Jurldico,  Legal  Aid  Office 
of  the  Archbishopric  of  San  Salvador. 

El  Salvador 
thamslatioif  of  tksttlfoitics  by  peasaitts  of 
dtclukmls  which  occukkxd  hkar  the  8al- 
vadob/hohdukas  border  olf  13th  ahb  mth 

HAT  IBIO 

lit  Testimony 
"...  I  live  In  Jicaro,  near  I^s  Minas,  Cha- 
latenango  Department.   On  Tuesday   13th 
May,  as  I  was  beginning  to  prepare  a  small 
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plot  of  land  for  planting  com,  I  realised 
that  an  armed  helicopter  had  been  flying 
over  the  area  since  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  A  few  minutes  later,  I  saw  about 
nine  hundred  National  Guardsmen,  soldiers 
and    members    of    ORDEN    coming    into 
Jicaro.  They  were  coming  from  three  sides. 
Las  Mlnas,  Llano  Orande  and  the  village  of 
Los  Beltran,  about  three  hundred  in  each 
group.  A  peasant  named  Salomon  Alas  was 
sowing  com.  When  they  saw  him,  they  shot 
him:  then  they  killed  Jose  Melgar  and  his 
wife    Josefina    Guardado.    Salvador    Alas, 
Jesus  Mena  and  two  others.  People  began  to 
flee  towards  the  mountains  in  the  direction 
of  the  valley  of  Los  Brizuela.  There  the  sol- 
diers   dragged    Adrain    Brizuela    from    his 
home  and  shot  him  in  the  street.  They  also 
took  out  his  brother  Hermeneglldo,  brutally 
beat  him  up  and,  thinking  he  was  dead,  left 
him  lying  In  the  street.  There  were  about 
five  hundred  of  us  fleeing,  including  old 
people,  women  and  children,  but  as  we  went 
along  peasants  from  the  villages  of  Corral 
F'also,  Las  Vueltas  and  Los  Naranjos  Joined 
us,  for  they  too  were  being  repressed  by  the 
National  Guard  and  the  army.  That  day.  In 
the  village  of  El  Cacao  ConcepciOn  Quezal- 
tepeque,  they  shot  dead  Jos*  Bruno  Alas,  35 
years  old  Alfonso  Mejia,  30  years  old,  his 
brother  Juan  MeJia,  28  years  old,  and  Jose 
Israel  Orellano.  28  years  old.  In  the  village 
of  Los  Calles,  they  shot  Sebastian  Ortiz,  an 
old  man  of  84,  and  Antonio  Palma,  35.  We 
arrived  at  the  village  of  El  Potrero  at  about 
two  o'clock  In  the  afternoon  and  from  there 
we  saw  the  guards  pushing  rocks  down  El 
Pajal  hill  In  order  to  kill  some  women  and 
children  who  were  down  below.   Amongst 
our  group,  Amadeo  MeJla  and  three  chil- 
dren of  eleven,  seven  and  five  years  old  were 
shot.  We  did  not  go  on  because  we  were 
afraid  they  were  waiting  for  us  so  we  decid- 
ed to  spend  the  night  in  the  Jocote  Redondo 
mountains,  putting  up  with  the  cold,  hunger 
and  the  heavy  storm  tiiat  broke  out  that 
night.  A  tliree-month  old  baby  died  from 
the  cold.  At  dawn,  we  carried  on  in  the  di- 
rection of  Los  Naranjos,  but  a  helicopter, 
the  army  and  National  Guard  were  follow- 
ing us  closely.  We  passed  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Los  Amates,  where  they  had  assassi- 
nated two  old  men,  Carlos  Calderon  suid 
Juan  Lopez.  When  we  arrived  at  El  Zapotal. 
we  heard  heavy  shooting  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  Sumpul  river  and  saw  sever- 
al helicopters  flying  over  the  area,  so  we 
again  went  up  Into  the  mountains  and  spent 
the  night  there.  At  dawn  the  next  day,  we 
realised  we  had  been  surrounded  by  another 
large  contingent  of  guards  and  soldiers  who 
were   blocking  our   way   to   Los   Naranjos. 
Pear,  hunger  and  thirst  made  some  of  us 
break  away  from  the  group  and  go  our  own 
way.  I  returned  to  El  Cacao  but  other  peas- 
ants stayed  to  sleep  In  the  mountains.  .  . 
2nd  Teatimony 
"...  1  live  in  Jicaro,  Las  Mlnas.  Chalaten- 
ango  Department.  On  Tuesday  13th  May  at 
about  seven  In  the  momlng.  I  went  down 
from  my  refuge,  which  is  up  in  the  moun- 
tains because  we  are  constantly  being  pur- 
sued by  members  of  the  Guard.  ORDEN 
and  soldiers,  to  have  breakfast  and  realised 
that  an  olive-green   helicopter  was   flying 
over  the  village.  A  few  minutes  later,  about 
nine  hundred  National  Guardsmen,  soldiers 
and  members  of  ORDEN  entered  the  vil- 
lage, about  three  hundred  from  each  side, 
and   started   shooting.    They   killed   seven 
peasants.  About  five  himdred  of  us.  mainly 
old   people,   women  and  children,   fled   in 
groups  into  the  mountains.  My  group,  made 
up  of  about  three  hiindred  people,  set  off 
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towards  El  Amatlllo.  next  to  Las  Vueltas. 
Prom  there  we  went  to  Portlllo  del  Amate 
where  we  stayed  until  eleven  o'clock  that 
night.  As  the  children  could  no  longer  stand 
the  hunger,  rain  and  thirst,  we  decided  to  go 
down  to  Yurlque,  where  we  stayed  until  five 
o'clock  the  next  moming.  There  we  met  up 
with  another  five  hundred  peasants  who 
spent  their  time  cultivating  unused  land. 
Yurlque  is  on  the  Sumpul  river  on  the 
border  of  El  Salvador  and  Honduras.  We 
had  been  there  for  about  an  hour  when  we 
were  attacked  from  all  sides.  Two  olive- 
green  helicopters  attacked  us  from  the  air 
and  more  than  five  hundred  National 
Guardsmen  blocked  all  exits.  The  only  way 
we  could  escape  was  by  crossing  the  river 
Sumpul  in  the  direction  of  Honduras. 
During  this  attack,  more  than  twenty-five 
people  were  machine-gunned.  When  I  en- 
tered the  swollen  river,  I  saw  seven  children 
who  had  drowned  being  dragged  down- 
stream by  the  strong  current.  One  of  them 
was  about  six  or  seven  months  old.  Some 
ciilldren  stayed  on  the  Salvadorean  side  and 
the  mothers  watched  from  the  Honduran 
side  as  a  National  Guard  from  our  country 
threw  several  little  children  into  the  river, 
threatening  to  throw  more  if  we  did  not 
return  to  the  Salvadorean  side.  A  Honduran 
soldier  shot  at  the  National  Guard  and  said 
that  what  was  happening  was  not  the  chil- 
dren's fault;  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  because  they  were  pro- 
voking the  peasants.  About  half  an  hour 
later,  the  Honduran  authorities  told  us  to 
swim  back  across  the  river  to  our  country. 
When  we  returned,  we  were  tied  up  by  the 
thumbs  and  made  to  He  face  down.  We  were 
kicked  and  beaten  with  rifles  for  eight 
hours.  At  about  half  past  five  in  the  after- 
noon we  were  told  that  the  old  people  and 
some  women  and  children  would  t>e  set  free. 
Those  of  us  who  were  set  free,  about  seven- 
teen of  us.  went  up  into  the  mountains  leav- 
ing about  twenty-five  people  stUl  captured. 
We  had  been  up  In  the  mountains  for  about 
fifteen  minutes  when  we  heard  heavy  shoot- 
ing near  the  river.  Without  doubt  the 
Guardsmen  and  soldiers  assassinated  those 
we  had  left  behind.  We  carried  on  walking 
and  arrived  at  a  place  called  El  Portlllo  del 
Amate  at  nine  o'clock  Thursday  momlng 
after  walking  all  night  without  food.  We 
heard  more  shooting  hearby  so  we  decided 
to  flee  to  the  highest  mountain,  the  name 
of  wlilch  I  can't  remember  at  the  moment, 
and  spent  Thursday  night  and  all  of  Friday 
there.  On  Saturday  momlng  we  decided  to 
go  down  because  the  children  were  dying  of 
hunger  and  cold.  We  returned  to  Jicaro, 
after  being  taken  the  same  afternoon  to  San 
Salvador  by  social  services.  Thousands  of 
peasant  families  are  fleeing  to  the  moun- 
tains In  the  department  of  Chalatenango, 
fleeing  from  the  National  Guard  and  the 
army . .  ."# 


OUR  WATERWAY  ARTERIES 
STARTING  TO  HARDEN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENM  STLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
since  the  birth  of  our  Nation,  Ameri- 
ca's inland  waterways  have  been  major 
economic  arteries.  The  industrialized 
strength   of  our  earliest  settlements 
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and  cities  was  used  to  open  up  the 
remote  areas  to  civilization. 

Today,  many  of  those  arteries  are 
hardening.  The  system  of  locks  and 
dams  which  served  this  Nation  so  well 
In  the  past  has  deteriorated  to  the 
point  where  its  future  is  threatened. 
The  condition  is  serious.  It  must  be 
treated.  Now. 

The  importance  of  an  immediate 
and  massive  improvement  program 
was  dramatically  illustrated  in  a  slide 
presentation  put  together  by 
DINAMO.  an  association  of  business, 
labor  and  government  leaders  from 
four  States  most  seriously  affected  by 
the  critical  condition  of  locks  and 
dams  on  the  Upper  Ohio  River 
System.  The  sole  purpose  of 
DINAMO— the  association  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Interstate  Navigability 
on  the  Allegheny.  Monongahela,  and 
Ohio— is  to  expedite  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  river  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  script 
used  in  the  association's  slide  presen- 
tation is  most  enlightening  and  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Record  for  the  at- 
tention and  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  script  follows: 

The  Ohio  River  system  Is  a  major  artery 
supplying  economic  llfeblood  to  one  of  the 
nation's  most  industrialized  regions— Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

Millions  of  Jobs  in  our  4-state  area  are  di- 
rectly dependent  on  the  Ohio  River  and  Its 
tributaries,  and  more  than  $100  billion  dol- 
lars In  development  and  construction  has 
been  Invested  In  this  region  adjacent  to  its 
waterway.  But,  the  artery  is  showing  signs 
of  hardening.  The  lock  and  dam  system, 
which  permits  full  navigational  use  of  the 
Ohio  River  Basin  waterway  Is  In  urgent 
need  of  Improvement.  The  condition  is  seri- 
ous and  unless  treatment  is  started  soon, 
the  economic  health  of  our  multi-state 
region  will  face  extreme  deterioration. 

The  lock  and  dam  structures  have  pro- 
vided ample  warning  signals:  crumbling  lock 
walls  and  extensive  shutdown  periods  due  to 
Increasing  maintenance  repairs  .  .  .  but 
these  symptoms  liave  received  only  superfi- 
cial treatment. 

Positive  action  toward  the  proper  solution 
Is  now  necessary. 

Before  we  suggest  the  remedy,  let's  review 
the  Upper  Ohio  River  system  ind  Its  Impor- 
tance to  our  region. 

Ever  since  the  explorers  came  west,  the 
Importance  of  these  rivers  has  been  recog- 
nized. 

The  earliest  settlers  used  flat-bottomed 
boats  and  manufactured  goods  were  trans- 
ported down  the  river  by  keelboats.  Foresee- 
ing the  tremendous  economic  potential  of 
the  nation's  inland  waterways,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  in  1824  charged  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  with  the  responsibility 
for  waterway  development,  including  the 
construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
lock  and  dam  structures.  By  1929,  a  system 
of  locks  and  dams  had  been  completed  on 
the  Ohio  River,  making  the  river  navigable 
year  round.  The  system  worked  and  the 
rivers  became  the  region's  principal  econom- 
ic generator,  providing  a  means  of  transpor- 
tation, a  recreational  and  cultural  resource, 
a  key  element  of  national  defense,  a  source 
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of  water  for  industry  and  municipal  water 
systems,  and  a  home  for  many. 

For  157  years  since  assigned  the  responsl- 
bUlty,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  done  an 
excellent  Job  only  to  see  in  recent  years  a 
severe  deterioration  of  the  system.  This  de- 
terioration has  been  caused  primarily  by  the 
lack  of  financial  support  from  the  federal 
government  for  waterway  projects. 

The  resulting  problem  is  focused  In  our  4- 
state  region,  where  Improvements  in  lock 
and  dam  structures  are  urgently  required.  It 
Is  particularly  serious  in  the  Upper  Ohio 
River  system.  al>ove  Greenup,  Ky.  This  600 
miles  of  navigable  waterway  carries  more 
tonnage  than  any  other  Inland  portion  of 
the  nations  Inland  river  system. 

The  continued  viability  of  this  river 
system  is  endangered  by  the  deterioration 
of  the  lock  and  dam  structures  and  the  ob- 
solescence of  their  design. 

When  these  lock  and  dam  structures  were 
build,  they  were  projected  to  have  an  eco- 
nomic life  of  50  years.  But  the  average  age 
of  20  of  the  30  locks  and  dams  on  the  Ohio, 
Allegheny,  Monongahela  and  Kanawha 
Rivers  exceeds  50  years,  the  oldest  being  74 
years  of  age. 

The  deteriorated  condition  and  inad- 
equate design  of  the  locks  and  dams  has  al- 
ready caused  bottlenecks  at  key  locations. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  the  lock  and 
dam  structures  at  these  locations,  beginning 
with  the  Galllpolls  structure  on  the  Olilo 
River. 

Locks  above  and  below  have  lock  cham- 
bers that  are  1,200  feet  long  whUe  the  lock 
chamber  at  Gallipolis  is  only  600  feet  long. 
This  means  that  the  standard  15-barge  tow 
must  be  broken  and  double  locked  through 
the  chamber.  This  increases  the  locking 
time  drastically  and  reduces  capacity,  creat- 
ing a  backup  of  traffic  in  each  direction.  Al- 
though the  magnitude  of  the  problem  was 
recognized  in  1962,  and  a  study  initiated  in 
the  same  year,  approval  for  final  design  and 
construction  has  not  yet  been  obtained  .  .  . 
19  years  later. 

Further  upstream  on  the  Ohio  River,  the 
three  locks  closest  to  Pittsburgh— Ems- 
worth,  Dashlelds  and  Montgomery— also 
have  600-foot  lock  chambers  which  are  in- 
compatible with  the  other  stmctures  on  the 
Ohio  River  system. 

The  Monongahela  River,  with  its  origin  In 
West  Virginia,  is  a  further  example  of  dete- 
riorating and  obsolete  lock  and  dam  struc- 
tures. 

Five  Jimibo  barges  and  a  boat  can  be 
locked  through  the  three  modem  naviga- 
tional facilities  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
river. 

However,  the  adjacent  Locks  and  I>ams 
Numbers  7  and  8,  can  accommodate  only 
one  Jumbo  barge  and  a  boat,  while  Locks 
and  Dams  Numbers  3  and  4  provides  space 
to  lock  three  Jumbos  and  a  boat.  These  ca- 
pacity constraints  and  Inconsistencies  in 
lock  sizes  are  compounded  by  the  fact  that  5 
of  the  9  stmctures  require  either  complete 
reconstmctlon  or  major  rehabilitation  due 
to  age  and  excessive  deterioration.  It  was 
recognized  as  far  back  as  1964  that  Locks 
and  Dams  Numbers  7  and  8  would  be  con- 
straints and  studies  were  begun  at  tliat 
time.  In  1973,  the  project  was  approved  for 
constmctlon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
but  subsequent  changes  In  federal  proce- 
dures have  eliminated  the  previously  ob- 
tained approval,  causing  a  regression  in  the 
status  of  the  project. 

On  the  Kanawha  River,  all  the  locks  and 
dams  are  obsolete  by  today's  standards.  The 
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average  age  of  48  years  and  the  Inadequate 
size  of  the  present  structures  make  improve- 
ment imperative.  WInfield  Lock  and  Dam, 
for  example,  located  closest  to  the  mouth, 
will  have  to  be  upgraded  in  the  very  near 
future  If  the  Kanawha  is  to  accommodate 
the  anticipated  increase  in  volume. 

Similar  conditions  exist  with  respect  to 
the  locks  and  dams  on  the  Oiiio  River's 
navigable  tributaries.  Including  the  Alleghe- 
ny, Kentucky  and  Green  Rivers. 

As  we  have  shown,  these  two  factors— de- 
terioration and  obsolete  design— must  not 
remain  ignored.  Dependent  upon  location, 
the  failure  of  a  deteriorated  lock  and  rf^m 
structure  would  not  only  halt  water  trans- 
portation but,  more  Importantly  disrupt  vi- 
tally needed  water  supply  for  both  Industry 
and  communities. 

We  must  ask  the  question  .  .  .  why  are  the 
locks  and  dams  in  this  present  serious  condi- 
tion? The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  con- 
tinually submitted  plans  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  major  repairs  as  well  as  for 
complete  modernization  of  waterway  struc- 
tures. However,  federal  funding  .  .  .  for 
other  than  emergency  repairs  .  .  .  has  failed 
to  materialize  due  to  red  tape,  monetary  re- 
straints, conflicting  regulatory  revisions  and 
an  unimaginable  variety  of  other  time  con- 
suming delays.  The  result  ...  no  waterway 
modernization  project  has  been  approved 
for  constmctlon  in  this  region  since  the 
Hannibal  Lock  and  Dam  In  1964. 

Even  If  the  present  practice  of  superficial 
rehabilitation  In  lieu  of  modernization  Is 
continued,  serious  problems  remain.  Inad- 
equate capacities  will  Inhibit  future  econom- 
ic revltalization  and  development  in  each  of 
our  states.  Therefore,  the  modemlzaUon  of 
the  Upper  Ohio  River  system  is  Imperative. 

This  modernization  will  permit  continued 
use  of  the  waterways  .  .  .  the  most  economi- 
cal mode  of  transporting  bulk  cargoes.  Eco- 
nomical because  it  offers  the  benefits  of 
large  volume  movements.  A  single  15-barge 
tow  carries  as  much  cargo  as  two  100-car 
unit  trains  ...  or  900  tmcks.  These  econo- 
mies of  scale  are  complemented  by  the 
energy  efficiency  of  waterway  transporta- 
tion when  measured  In  Btu's  per  ton  mile, 
far  less  energy  is  required  to  move  a  Um  of 
cargo  by  barge  than  by  either  rail  or  truck. 
This  will  become  even  more  important  in 
the  future  as  the  cost  of  fuel  continues  to 
increase. 

The  cost  effectiveness  of  waterway  trans- 
portation brought  about  by  economies  of 
scale  and  energy  efficiency  point  to  an  opti- 
mistic future  for  bulk  cargo  movements  by 
river  and  for  the  communities  served. 

Commercial  transportation  on  the  Ohio 
River  System  is  projected  to  Increase  rapid- 
ly from  the  present  level  of  240  million  tons 
per  year  to  300  million  tons  In  19S5  .  .  .  ajod 
up  to  400  mlUlon  tons  by  the  year  2000. 

Commodities  such  as  petroleum  and  steel 
.  .  .  chemicals  and  limestone  .  .  .  coke  and 
fertilizers  .  .  .  salt  and  grain  .  .  .  sand  and 
gravel,  now  play  and  will  continue  to  play 
their  vital  roles  in  our  regional  economy. 

It  is  the  transportation  of  coal,  however, 
that  will  benefit  most  from  the  modemiat- 
tion  of  the  Upper  Ohio  River  Basin.  About 
73  percent  of  the  tonnage  now  carried  on 
the  Upper  Ohio  River  System  Is  coal  and 
this  percentage  will  continue  to  grow  in  the 
future. 

Efficient  transportation  of  coal  to  indus- 
tries and  power  plants  in  our  region  is  ooe 
objective.  Exporting  It  from  the  region  for 
use  either  domestically  or  in  world  markets 
is  another. 
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Further  market  opportunities  for  coal 
within  our  4-8tAte  region  arise  from  the  pro- 
poMd  synfuel  plants,  which  are  most  likely 
to  be  located  along  navigable  waterways. 

Dnleas  steps  are  taken  to  Improve  our 
locks  and  dams,  however,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  take  full  advantage  of  these  market  op- 
portunities for  coal,  our  most  abundant  re- 
gional asset.  The  solution  Is  clear  modern- 
ize the  locks  and  dams.  But  the  question  re- 
mains: How  can  modernization  best  be  ac- 
complished? 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  now  reports  It 
takes  25  years  from  the  initiation  of  a  pre- 
liminary study  to  completely  construct  a 
single  lock  and  dam.  Therefore.  Lf  we  were 
to  begin  the  upgrading  process  Immediately, 
it  would  take  an  unacceptable  amount  of 
time  under  present  procedures  to  complete 
the  necessary  modernization.  We  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  time. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  need  for  change  if 
the  system  Is  to  t)e  modernized  in  time. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  formation  of 
DINAMO.  This  association  is  comprised  of 
representatives  of  the  4  states  which  are 
most  seriously  affected  by  the  condition  of 
the  Upper  Ohio  River  System. 

We  have  but  one  purpose— to  expedite  the 
modernization  of  the  system. 

To  accomplish  this,  there  is  a  need  for  a 
political  coalition  of  our  4  states  to  foster 
support  and  stimulate  congressional  action 
to  authorize  and  fund  navigational  improve- 
ments. Successful  efforts  of  the  coalition 
will  result  in  the  modernization  in  the  tar- 
geted area  in  less  than  30  years  at  a  cost 
currently  estimated  at  $2.5  billion. 

Our  analysis  shows  that  a  multi-state 
agency  will  have  the  enduring  qualities  nec- 
essary to  get  Congress  to  act.  It  has  been 
done  before.  An  example  is  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  Authority.  Five 
southeastern  states,  with  the  support  and 
leadership  of  their  governors.  Joined  togeth- 
er and  convinced  the  federal  government  of 
the  necessity  to  create  a  new  waterway 
system  between  the  Tennessee  and  Tombig- 
bee  Rivers.  We're  convinced  this  same  ap- 
proach can  be  successfully  applied  to  the 
modernization  of  the  navigational  struc- 
tures on  the  Ohio  River  system,  started  in 
1824  and  completed  in  1929.  a  system  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  51  years  and  on 
which  the  continuing  economic  health  of 
our  region  depends. 

DINAMO  will  coordinate  the  development 
of  public  support  for  such  an  agency.  Ulti- 
mately. DINAMO  will  work  itself  out  of  ex- 
istence, but  only  when  an  effective  inter- 
state agency,  or  a  similar  political  coalition 
with  the  necessary  enduring  qualities,  has 
been  successfully  formed. 

Modernizing  the  navigational  structures 
on  the  Ohio  and  the  Monongahela  and  the 
other  tributaries  in  the  system  Is  not  just 
desirable,  it  is  mandatory  If  our  states  are  to 
retain  their  economic  and  commercial  vital- 
ity. We  cannot  afford  any  more  delay.  We 
want  to  make  it  happen  in  this  generation.* 


H.R.  3073  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT  BONDS— GOOD,  BAD.  OR 
INDIFFERENT? 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

or  MISSODKI 
11*  THK  HOCrSE  OF  RZFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.     GEPHARDT.     Mr.     Speaker, 
today  my  colleague  John  DuifCAH  of 
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Tennessee  and  I  are  introducing  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  (IDB's) 

We  hope  this  will  help  initiate  a 
broad  debate  on  the  uses  of  such  fi- 
nancing, its  economic  impact,  and  aUe- 
gations  of  abuses.  Our  goal  is  a  strong- 
er, more  effective  program. 

America's  growth  rate  has  been  de- 
clining for  the  past  decade.  Productiv- 
ity Is  lagging  and  unemployment  is 
high.  Partial  responsibility  for  this 
problem  lies  with  deferred  investment 
caused  by  high  inflation  and  financing 
costs.  The  need  for  greater  capital  for- 
mation is  now  unquestioned. 

Small  issue  industrial  development 
bonds  can  help  solve  this  problem. 
They  au"e  a  proven  and  effective  way 
of  encouraging  additional  industrial 
investment  and  creating  new  jobs. 
Projects  financed  with  such  bonds 
create  additional  tax  revenues. 

If  America  Is  to  regain  Its  Interna- 
tional competitive  leadership,  we  must 
relndustrlallze.  By  making  larger  proj- 
ects eligible  for  tax-exempt  financing, 
we  move  towswd  this  goal. 

Small  issue  IDB's  are  essential  to  im- 
proving productivity  because  they  pro- 
vide an  Incentive  to  Invest.  Because 
the  Interest  on  them  Is  tax-free,  they 
can  be  sold  at  lower  Interest  rates  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  financing.  Thus,  the 
availability  of  IDB's  has  allowed  spon- 
sors to  proceed  with  plans  that  would 
otherwise  be  pruned  or  postponed 
during  a  period  of  high  Interest  rates. 
But  Inflation  now  Inhibits  such  fi- 
nancing. The  dollar  limits  for  small- 
Issue  IDB's  are  $1  million  for  any 
project,  or  $10  million  on  a  project 
where  the  cost  does  not  exceed  that 
amount.  In  1968,  the  upper  limit  was 
set  at  $5  million.  But  a  factory  that 
would  have  cost  $5  million  then  costs 
$15  million  now  and  may  cost  $20  mil- 
lion by  1985.  With  each  passing  year 
an  Increasing  number  of  projects 
become  ineligible  for  IDB  financing 
because  of  the  $10  million  limit. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  would 
raise  the  lower  limit  to  $3  million  and 
the  upper  limit  to  $15  million.  The  $10 
million  limit  was  set  in  1978  despite  a 
Senate  decision  to  approve  a  $12  mil- 
lion limit.  There  is  some  indication 
that  $10  million  was  an  Inadequate 
amount  in  1978.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  this  Is  now  the  case. 

As  you  know,  section  103(b)  of  the 
International  Revenue  Code  provides 
that  interest  on  certain  industrial 
bonds  is  exempt  from  Federal  Income 
tax  if  various  requirements  are  met. 
These  provisions  are  complex  and  ex- 
plained more  fully  in  our  prepared  ap- 
pendix. 

Increasing  the  dollar  limits  allowed 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  can  ac- 
tually Increase  Federal  revenues.  In 
his  study,  "Economics  and  Federal 
Revenue  Elffects  of  Changes  In  the 
Small   Issue   Industrial   Development 
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Bond  Provisions."  published  last  year, 
Dr.  Norman  B.  Ture,  now  the  Under- 
secretary of  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy, 
challenges  assertions  that  the  bonds 
result  in  a  revenue  loss.  The  net-of- 
feedback  measure,  which  takes  Into  ac- 
coimt  changes  In  economic  activity  in 
response  to  the  tax  change,  indicates  a 
significant  revenue  gain  based  upon 
Increased  capital  formation  and  the  re- 
sulting gains  in  output,  expansion  of 
the  corporate  tax  base,  and  increased 
individual  and  payroll  taxes. 

Our  proposal  Is  complementary  to 
other  tax  changes  to  promote  capital 
formation,  such  as  faster  depreciation. 
Small  issue  IDB's  reduce  the  cost  of 
funds  for  plant  construction  while  ac- 
celerated depreciation  allows  more 
rapid  recovery  of  the  overall  invest- 
ment. Together  they  provide  a  strong 
Incentive  to  Invest. 

Our  proposal  would  not  change  the 
special  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  (UDAG)  provision  that  allows  a 
capital  expenditure  $10  million  higher 
than  would  otherwise  be  permitted. 
Thus  a  UDAG  project  could  cost  up  to 
$25  million  and  be  totally  financed  by 
IDB's. 

A  new  study  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  "Small  Issue  Industrial 
Development  Bonds,"  indicates  that 
IDB  financing  is  being  utilized  by  a  va- 
riety of  firms.  It  gives  large  corpora- 
tions a  way  of  financing  expansion 
while  providing  smaller  firms  with  a 
way  of  getting  tax-exempt  loans  at 
lower  Interest  rates  for  longer  periods. 
The  CBO  study  also  refutes  the  alle- 
gation that  IDB  financing  is  mostly 
used  by  Sun  Belt  States  to  lure  Jobs 
from  other  regions.  The  largest  users 
are  In  the  industrialized  North  and 
Midwest  and  have  preserved  existing 
jobs  with  this  vit41  finsincing  tool. 

Small  Issue  IDB's  have  also  been 
used  successfully  to  finance  commer- 
cial faculties  in  nearly  30  States.  Many 
of  the  allegations  of  abuse  center  on 
this  area.  It  is  our  hope  that  they  wUl 
be  fully  explored  during  the  coming 
debate,  and  if  abuses  need  to  be  ended, 
they  will  be. 

The  large  Increase  in  the  dollar 
volume  of  IDB's  issued  recently  Indi- 
cates the  stimulative  effect  a  more  re- 
alistic dollar  limit  would  have.  Low- 
cost  financing  provided  by  such  bonds 
can  help  us  out  of  the  recession  still 
injuring  hundreds  of  conmiunities. 

The  need  to  increase  the  limit  on 
small-Issue,  tax-free  IDB's  cannot  be 
overstated.  Foreign  competition  is  sap- 
ping a  growing  number  of  American 
industries.  We  must  regain  and  retain 
our  competitive  edge.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  our  goals,  both  Investment 
and  productivity  must  grow.  IDB  fi- 
nancing can  be  an  important  tool,  but 
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only  if  the  limits  are  set  at  a  more  re- 
alistic level.* 


EMPLOYEE  FRUSTRATION 

DRAINING    BEST    BRAINS    OUT 
OF  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  March 
29,  1981,  carried  an  excellent  article  by 
Mr.  Haynes  Johnson  on  a  problem 
within  the  Federal  Government  that 
Mr.  Johnson  describes  as  "worse  than 
waste  and  more  serious  than  fraud": 
the  departure  of  many  of  the  most  tal- 
ented Government  employees  because 
of  a  breakdown  in  morale  and  motiva- 
tion. Mr.  Johnson  ascribes  the  loss  of 
employee  morale  to  such  factors  as 
the  administration's  hiring  freeze  and 
the  proposed  cap  of  4.8  percent  on  this 
year's  pay  raise.  According  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  loss  of  employee  morale 
is  so  bad  that  the  retirement  rate  at 
the  executive  level  V  pay  scale  has  in- 
creased from  17.6  percent  of  those  eli- 
gible to  retire  during  the  12  months 
ending  in  March  1978  to  57.1  percent 
during  the  12  months  ending  in  March 
1980.  Mr.  Johnson's  article  suggests 
that  unless  the  Federal  Government 
can  restore  employee  morale  and  stop 
the  brain  drain  through  fairness  of 
pay  and  benefits,  it  will  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  attract  out- 
standing individuals  to  hold  high  posi- 
tions in  the  U.S.  Government. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Compensation  and  Employ- 
ee Benefits,  I  understand  many  of  the 
concerns  expressed  by  Mr.  Johnson's 
article.  The  issues  of  Federal  employee 
pay  comparability,  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment, and  retirement  will  fall 
within  my  subcommittee's  jurisdiction 
during  this  Congress.  It  is  my  hope 
that  reasonable  solutions  can  be  found 
to  the  problems  affecting  employee 
morale  and  performance  within  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Johnson's  article  is  as  follows: 

Employee  Prostration  Draiwing  Best 

Brains  Out  of  Government 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

We've  been  through  waste  and  fraud 
week,  another  president's  attempt  to  cap- 
italize on  the  public's  fed-up  feeling  al>out 
government.  And,  yes,  to  do  something 
atwut  it. 

Ronald  Reagan's  team  says  its  campaign 
against  waste  and  fraud  will  be  led  by  a  new 
group,  "The  President's  Council  on  Integri- 
ty and  Efficiency."  Despite  that  stem  Prus- 
sian-like title,  the  effort  is  worthy  and  the 
internal  governmental  problem  real  enough. 
But  this  highly  publicized  Reagan  cam- 
paign, no  less  than  others  ordered  by  hL-: 
presidential  predecessors,  masks  a  greater 
form  of  governmental  waste. 

What's  happening  inside  the  government 
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today  presents  a  problem  worse  than  waste 
and  more  serious  than  fraud.  The  evidence 
points  to  a  tragic  breakdown  of  the  govern- 
ment service  Itself.  If  the  voices  this  report- 
er has  been  hearing  recently  are  correct,  the 
nation  faces  a  governmental  crises  all  the 
more  dramatic  and  damaging  because  it 
seems  so  little  understood  or  discussed. 
Even  though  It  has  been  building  for  years, 
you  don't  hear  presidents  warning  about 
this  crisis.  They  are.  you  see.  part  of  the 
problem. 

The  waste  I'm  talking  about  involves  the 
loss  of  many  of  the  government's  best 
people:  the  crisis  comes  from  the  deteriora- 
tion of  morale  and  rising  frustration  at  all 
levels  of  the  U.S.  workforce. 

Last  week  the  president  of  the  largest 
union  representing  federal  employes  talked 
openly  about  a  confrontational  mood  among 
his  membership  that  could  lead  to  wildcat 
strikes  and  slowdowns  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment. Even  top  management  ofUcisHs  are 
discussing  the  possibility  of  forming  execu- 
tive unions.  A  sense  of  anger  and  anxiety 
comes  through  conversations  with  govern- 
ment employees  of  both  high  and  low  rank. 
And  the  flow  of  talent  out  of  the  govern- 
ment continues. 

Stop  any  top  U.S.  official  on  the  streets  of 
Washington  these  days,  one  of  them  says, 
and  ask  when  that  t>erson  will  complete  the 
25  years  of  service  making  him  eligible  for 
early  retirement.  "He'll  immediately  tell 
you,  not  down  to  the  year  or  the  month— 
but  to  the  exact  day,"  this  official  remarks. 
"I  think  the  government  is  heading  down 
the  road  to  a  disaster.  Within  five  years  the 
group  of  supergrade  people  that  are  now  be- 
tween the  ages  of  50  and  60  will  all  be  gone. 
The  best  of  them  are  gone  already.  .  .  .  The 
next  president  of  the  United  States  wUl 
turn  to  his  top  government  people  and  say, 
'Do  this,'  and  he'll  find  no  one  able  to  get  it 
done." 

That  respected  official,  who  entered  gov- 
ernment service  under  Blisenhower.  found 
himself  rather  startled  at  the  apocalyptic 
tone  of  his  remarks,  "but  I  Just  can't  find 
any  cause  to  feel  other  than  deeply  dis- 
mayed today."  In  that,  he  seems  sadly  typi- 
cal of  many  others. 

Prom  New  Year's  Day  through  the  first 
week  in  March,  the  federal  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  received  38.000  retirement 
papers  from  federal  employes — twice  the 
average  monthly  rate  of  retirements,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs. 

A  government  study  completed  before  the 
new  year  provides  disturbing  evidence  of 
the  rapid  departure  rate  in  the  govern- 
ment's key  managerial  echelon— officials 
who  oversee  two  million  civilian  employees, 
a  budget  of  more  than  $600  billion,  and 
whose  decisions  have  a  profound  effect  on 
all  American  citizens. 

"The  retirement  rate  for  career  employees 
at  the  Executive  Level  V  pay  ceiling,"  the 
study  says,  "has  increased  from  17.6  percent 
of  those  eligible  to  retire  during  the  12 
months  ending  in  March  1978  to  an  aston- 
ishing 57.1  percent  during  the  12  months 
ending  in  March  1980." 

Not  even  the  dullest  set  of  statistics  about 
federal  retirements  can  cloak  an  omnious 
trend— unless,  that  is.  you  are  among  those 
who  believe  all  U.S.  bureaucrats  are  as  bad 
as  recent  presidential  candidates  have  de- 
picted them  and  think  the  answer  to  the 
woes  of  government  is  to  dismantle  it  all. 

The  problem  inside  the  government  ex- 
tends into  every  area  of  the  workforce.  "The 
bottom  line  is  morale  is  very  low  and  frus- 
tration is  very  high,"  says  Kenneth  Blay- 
lock,  national  president  of  the  American 
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Federation  of  Oovemment  Employes,  the 
largest  federal  workers'  union.  "Oovem- 
ment employes-^and  that  includes  manag- 
ers—feel they've  been  kicked  and  kicked  and 
kicked.  .  .  .  Now  they're  forced  to  pay  the 
price  again  with  a  4.8  percent  pay  raise  in  a 
time  of  12  percent  Inflation  and  cuta  in  re- 
tirement benefits." 

His  point  about  pay  and  benefits  touches 
a  sore  nerve  among  all  federal  employes.  A 
special  conunission  that  recently  completed 
a  study  of  executive  government  salariea 
found  a  direct  link  between  low  pay  and  in- 
creasing difficulties  of  attracting  and  retain- 
ing outstanding  people  for  top  U.S.  posi- 
tions. 

The  commission  fclso  found  that  salaries 
of  key  U.S.  officials  in  the  three  branches  of 
government  have  fallen  dramatically  behind 
the  corresponding  managerial  groups  in  pri- 
vate business.  In  addition,  in  most  cases 
Congress  has  not  allowed  annual  increases 
called  for  in  a  salary-cost-of-llving  act  for 
top  officials,  placing  those  people  signifi- 
cantly behind  what  they  had  promised  le- 
gally. "The  resulting  compression  of  sala- 
ries," the  commission  adds,  "has  created  the 
anomalous  situation  in  which  up  to  seven 
tiers  of  management  are  now  being  paid 
identical  salaries." 

The  complaints  about  pay  and  benefits 
are  real  enough,  but  the  grievances  within 
the  government  are  more  serious  tlian  eco- 
nomic issues— and  they  go  beyond  the 
present  emotional  state  of  fears,  rumors  and 
resentments  spurred  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's blueprint  for  federal  hiring 
freezes,  pay  caps,  reductions  in  force  and 
slashing  or  junking  of  government  programs 
and  agencies.  Another  top  VJS.  official, 
whose  work  has  drawn  praise  from  a 
number  of  presidents,  both  Democrat  and 
Republican,  and  who  is  now  iiighly  placed 
within  the  White  House  operation,  says  we 
are  approaching  the  end  of  "a  decade  of  de- 
spondency for  bureaucrats."  He  fean  the 
period  ahead  could  worsen. 

Ronald  Reagan  was  not  the  first  candi- 
date to  nu  against  the  bureaucracy  and 
then  have  to  lead  it  as  president.  Richard 
Nixon  and  Jimmy  Carter  sounded  similar 
themes,  and  encountered  similar  problems 
In  power.  Reagan's  presidential  task  is  even 
more  delicate,  for  it  is  his  fate  to  preside 
over  the  government  at  a  time  when  respect 
for  public  officials  has  declined  even  further 
and  the  concept  of  public  service  continues 
to  generate  greater  expressions  of  public 
cynicism. 

Reagan's  gifts  for  conciliation  and  leader- 
ship wiU  be  put  to  a  critical  test  in  his  han- 
dling of  the  federal  workforce.  He  can  at- 
tempt to  inspire  it  and  begin  rebuilding  a 
national  sense  of  public  service  or  he  can 
witness  a  further  disintegration  In  an  al- 
ready dispirited  federal  establishment. 
Before  Reagan  took  office,  a  veteran  bu- 
reaucrat, Bertrand  M.  Harding,  who  headed 
the  National  Civil  Service  League,  said  be 
hoped  the  new  president  and  his  people 
would  put  aside  all  their  campaign  rhetoric 
about  "faceless  bureaucrats."  As  he  said, 
"for  better  or  worse,  these  faceless'  persons 
belong  to  the  president  and  for  the  moment 
are  all  the  glue  he  has  to  keep  the  govern- 
ment together." 

The  danger  is  the  glue  is  coming  un- 
stuck.* 
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OPPOSINO  ELIMINATION  OP  EDA 
PROGRAM 


UM 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or  HOKTH  CAKOUlf  A 
DT  TBI  HOUSZ  OP  RXPSSSEMTATIVKS 

Tiiesday,  AprU  7,  1981 

•  Bi4r.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  constituent,  Mr.  Merle 
Vaughan.  chairman,  Mid-East  Com- 
mission. Washington.  N.C.,  concerning 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration program.  It  contains  such  vital 
information  that  I  think  it  only 
proper,  regardless  of  how  one  might 
feel,  to  place  in  the  Congressionai. 
Rkord. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mid- East  Commission. 

Manh  20.  1981. 
Hon.  Waltb  B.  Jems. 
Coni/re*t  of  the  United  States, 
Houae  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Okah  Congrsssmaii  Joifss:  As  Chairman  of 
the  Mid-East  Commission  and  also  as  a  citi- 
zen. I  am  vitally  concerned  about  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  the  EDA  progmm.  As  a 
long  time  supporter  of  you.  Congressman.  I 
wish  to  express  my  views  to  you  regarding 
this  matter.  I  disagree  with  such  action  be- 
cause It  will  be  detrimental  to  the  rural 
areas,  specially  rural  Eastern  North  Caroli- 
na. I  believe  EDA  can  be  cut— perhaps  as 
much  as  40  percent— but  tt  should  not  be 
eliminated  entirely. 

EDA  has  been  a  good  and  productive  pro- 
gram as  the  following  examples  wHl  indi- 
cate: 

Since  1970  the  City  of  GreenvlUe  has  re- 
ceived $1,344,000  from  EDA  for  expanded 
utility  services  and  water,  sewer,  and  gas 
lines.  This  Investment  played  a  major  role 
in  the  relocation  of  eleven  (11)  major  indus- 
tries in  Pitt  County.  These  eleven  industries 
have  generated  $81,000,000  In  tax  dollars: 
they  have  employed  2.500  people  and  repre- 
sent an  annual  payroll  of  $23,000,000.  With- 
out these  funds  assisting  the  City  of  Green- 
ville, it  could  never  have  kept  pace  nor  pro- 
vided the  necessary  support  services  needed 
by  a  growing  city  and  growing  university. 

American  Contract  Packagers  Is  a  minor- 
ity owned  business  In  WUliamston  which  re- 
quired an  EDA  guaranteed  loan  last  year  to 
organize  and  start-up  this,  now  thriving 
business.  Private  Investment  of  $110,000  was 
induced  and  a  private  working  capital  EDA 
loan  guarantee  ttirough  a  local  bank  for 
$347,000  will  be  repaid.  This  business  is  pro- 
jected to  employ  450  people  with  a  payroll 
of  over  $1,000,000.  It  increased  the  county 
tax  base  by  $1,500,000.  This  firm  also  uti- 
lises CSTTA  eligible  people,  turning  them 
into  productive  citizens. 

Here  EDA  triggered  private  investment  by 
the  United  National  Bank  of  Payettevllle;  it 
gave  a  local  developer  a  contract  to  build  a 
$1,500,000  building  employing  many  build- 
ers and  workers  and  stimulating  the  econo- 
my; it  is  providing  new  Jobs  for  450  people 
in  a  town  which  recently  lost  two  industries: 
and  generally  stimulate  the  regional  econo- 
my. All  of  this  with  one  guaranteed  loan. 

These  two  investments,  as  many  others 
Just  like  them,  created  Jobs  In  the  private 
sector,  it  generated  and  produced  more  reve- 
nue than  it  dispensed:  It  Is  not  a  give-away 
program— these  are  either  matciiing  grants 
or  loans  which  must  be  paid  back:  it  trig- 
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gered  private  investment  and  encouraged  In- 
dustry to  locate  in  these  rural  counties. 

I  urge  you.  Congressman  Jones,  to  lend 
your  Influence  toward  retaining  EDA— at  a 
reduced  level  conforming  to  its  original 
Intent— but  let's  not  throw  the  baby  out 
with  the  dish  water.  Please  consider  the 
good  it  is  doing.  It  is  paying  its  way  and  we. 
in  Eastern  North  Carolina,  need  it. 
Sincerely, 

MXRU  Vaughak, 

Chaimian.m 


TUITION  TAX  CREDITS.  VOUCH- 
EES, AND  THE  COLEMAN 
STUDY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

opcAuroRinA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER,  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Friday's  Washington  Post  carried 
a  most  interesting  article  entitled, 
"Private  High  Schools  Are  Better 
Than  Public,  Study  Concludes. "  In  it, 
the  Post  reports  on  a  comprehensive 
study  by  University  of  Chicago  sociolo- 
gist James  S.  Coleman  on  private 
versus  public  schools.  The  reported 
conclusions  au-e  worthy  of  our  close  ex- 
amination. Specifically,  Coleman  finds 
that  private  schools  provide  a  better 
education  than  their  public  counter- 
parts. In  addition,  he  finds  that  pri- 
vate schools  are  less  racially  segre- 
gated than  public  schools  In  certain 
ways. 

The  Coleman  study  is  also  interest- 
ing because  of  the  philosophical  trans- 
formation of  the  author.  The  Coleman 
study  on  educational  opportunity  in 
1966  was  the  linchpin  in  the  argument 
of  those  who  postulated  in  favor  of 
forced  busing  as  a  means  of  achieving 
racial  balance.  Coleman  later  contra- 
dicted his  own  work  and  publicly  came 
out  against  forced  busing.  In  1978 
Coleman  endorsed  tuition  tax  credits 
for  private  schools. 

Congress  should  carefully  review  the 
final  version  of  the  report  when  it  is 
released  because  I  believe  it  sheds 
light  on  these  twin  issues  of  forced 
busing  and  tuition  tax  credits.  If  Cole- 
man is  correct,  we  should  be  encourag- 
ing rather  than  resisting  the  tremen- 
doiis  growth  of  private  schools  in  the 
last  few  years.  As  the  study  as  report- 
ed documents,  these  schools  are  not 
the  products  of  attempts  to  escape 
busing  for  racial  reasons;  instead, 
Coleman  concludes  that  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  public  schools  are  more  seg- 
regated than  private  schools.  There- 
fore, the  move  toward  private  schools 
reflects  a  desire  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  students  alike  to  place  educational 
excellence  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  pri- 
orities for  education.  In  the  recent 
past,  we  have  attempted  to  use  the 
schools  for  social  engineering  purposes 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  moved 
away  from  basic  educational  tech- 
niques. The  result  has  been  alienation. 
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tension,  and  declining  performance. 
The  continuous  drop  in  SAT  scores 
over  the  past  17  years  simply  rein- 
forces that  point. 

In  short,  Mr,  Speaker,  just  as  private 
schools  are  not  the  problem,  public 
schools  have  fallen  victim  to  a  confu- 
sion over  goals.  By  our  educational 
policies,  we  have  penalized  private 
educational  efforts  when  in  fact  they 
are  part  of  the  answer  to  our  current 
needs.  I  strongly  urge  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  private  tuition  tax  cred- 
its, the  educational  voucher  system, 
and  other  measures  that  recognize  the 
value  of  competition  in  our  education- 
al system  between  all  schools.  The 
Coleman  study  shows  that  this  is  pos- 
sible without  intensifying  racial  segre- 
gation or  jeopardizing  students'  educa- 
tional opportunities.  On  both  counts 
the  opposite  is  true. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  fuU  text  of  the  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr,  3.  1981] 

Phivati  High  Schools  Ark  Bitter  Thak 

Public,  Study  Concludes 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

A  major  study  by  sociologist  James  S, 
Coleman  concludes  that  Catholic  and  other 
private  high  schools  provide  a  better  educa- 
tion than  public  ones  do,  and  In  some  re- 
spects are  less  racially  segregated.  The 
study  Is  certain  to  cause  controversy  In  U.S. 
educational  circles. 

Coleman,  whose  1966  report  on  education- 
al opportunity  became  one  of  the  decade's 
most  debated  documents  on  schools,  based 
his  latest  findings  on  data  covering  58,728 
students  in  1.015  high  schools. 

The  report  was  compiled  for  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics,  a  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Education.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  examinations  of  non- 
public schools  ever  sponsored  by  the  federal 
government. 

Although  officials  of  NCES  described  the 
report,  yesterday  as  a  "draft ,  .  .  still  subject 
to  change."  it  has  been  sharply  attacked  by 
supporters  of  public  schools  who  fear  that 
the  findings  could  strengthen  the  case  for 
tax  credits  to  families  paying  tuition  for  pri- 
vate schools. 

Coleman  went  on  record  In  favor  of  tu- 
ition tax  credits  as  early  as  1978,  saying 
they  would  widen  the  school  options  of  low- 
income  black  parents. 

President  Reagan  has  promised  to  fight 
for  tuition  tax  credits  that  would  aid  fami- 
lies that  send  their  children  to  parochial  or 
private  schools.  But  a  major  storm  is  brew- 
ing over  this,  with  public-school  backers 
saying  that  Reagan's  policy  is  to  slash  funds 
for  schools  serving  poor  and  minority  chil- 
dren and  transfer  the  savings  to  middle- 
class  families  through  tax  credits. 

David  Sweet,  assistant  administrator  of 
NCES.  said  yesterday  that  "we  would  not 
say  we  fuUy  support  each  and  every  conclu- 
sion" reached  by  Coleman,  and  an  Internal 
NCES  evaluation  of  the  Coleman  study  ob- 
tained by  The  Washington  Post  "urges  the 
authoris)  to  take  less  liberty  with  the  data 
and  provide  a  more  complete  picture"  of  one 
of  the  issues  dealt  with. 

"The  statistical  techniques  used  here,  are 
out  of  date,  and  I  think  nearly  every  expert 
in  the  field  would  say  that  the  method  has 
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to  overestimate  the  quality  of  private 
schools."  said  Robert  L.  Craln.  an  education- 
al sociologist  and  author  who  now  works  at 
the  Rand  Corp,  "If  you  took  a  high  school 
student  body  which  came  from  families  of 
above-average  income,  those  kids  would  do 
well  in  either  a  public  or  private  scfhool. 
There  is  no  evidence  In  this  report  that 
makes  me  think  they  would  do  any  better  In 
private  school." 

Coleman,  a  University  of  Chicago  sociolo- 
gist, is  affiliated  with  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center,  which  has  the  contract  to 
gather  data  for  a  massive  federally  financed 
survey  of  high  school  sophomores  and  se- 
niors. 

About  one  high  school  out  of  four  In  the 
United  States  Is  non-public,  but  only  about 
one  of  10  students  in  grades  9  through  12  at- 
tends these  facilities.  By  far  the  largest 
number  of  the  private  school  students— 
900,000  of  1,359,000— attend  Catholic  paro- 
chial schools. 

To  gather  the  data,  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  examined  school  records, 
tested  thousands  of  students  and  Inter- 
viewed administrators. 

According  to  Coleman,  "the  evidence  Is 
that  private  schools  do  produce  better  cog- 
nitive outcomes  than  public  schools.  When 
family  background  factors  that  predict 
achievement  are  controlled,  students  In 
both  Catholic  and  other  private  schools  are 
shown  to  achieve  at  a  higher  level  than  stu- 
dents In  public  schools." 

In  a  warning  that  critics  already  have 
seized  on.  however,  Coleman  acknowledges 
that  factors  other  than  family  background 
could  affect  achievement. 

"Coleman  has  mixed  up  cause  and  effect," 
a  critic  said.  "These  kids  are  In  Catholic 
schools  because  they  have  high  scores.  They 
don't  have  high  scores  because  they're  In 
Catholic  schools.  This  Is  not  a  minor  prob- 
lem: It's  huge." 

Also  certain  to  provoke  controversy  is 
Coleman's  finding  that  "Catholic  schools 
more  nearly  approximate  the  'common 
school'  ideal  of  American  education  than  do 
public  schools,"  In  that  achievement  levels 
of  children  with  different  backgrounds  are 
more  nearly  alike  in  Catholic  than  In  public 
schools. 

Coleman  also  challenges  a  major  conten- 
tion of  critics  of  tuition  tax  credits,  who 
assert  that  the  aid  would  Intensify  racial 
segregation.  Coleman  argues,  on  the  basis  of 
computer  models,  that  there  would  be  a 
slightly  higher  percentage  of  blacks  and 
Hlspanlcs  In  private  schools  after  the  first 
year  of  such  aid  than  are  there  now. 

He  argues  that  this  would  be  constructive 
because  'the  public  sector  is  by  far  the  most 
segregated"  on  a  school-for-school  basis. 

In  his  analysis,  Coleman  concluded  that 
Individual  private  schools  are  less  likely  to 
be  racially  segregated  than  Individual  public 
schools,  although  public  schools  have  a  con- 
siderably higher  percentage  of  black  enroll- 
ment than  Catholic  schools  nationally. 
Coleman  reports  that  public  and  private 
schools  now  enroll  about  the  same  percent- 
ages of  Hlspanlcs.* 


TENANT  TAX  EQUITY 


HON.  BIU  GREEN 

or  NTW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  is 
great  inequity  and  discrimination  in 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  While  the 
j)eople  who  own  their  homes  receive 
tax  deductions  at  the  Federal  level  for 
real  estate  taxes  paid,  tenants  who  pay 
real  estate  taxes  indirectly  through 
their  rent  receive  no  such  benefit.  In 
these  difficult  fiscal  times  of  rising  in- 
flation, tenants  too  deserve  a  break,  a 
tax  break. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
correct  that  inequity  by  amending  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
permit  tenants  to  take  a  deduction  for 
real  estate  taxes  now  paid  indirectly 
through  their  rent.  If  the  State  or 
local  law  provides  that  the  landlord  is 
the  real  estate  tax  collection  agent  for 
his  tenants,  then  my  bill  would  allow 
the  deduction  "above  the  line,"  that  is 
as  a  deduction  from  gross  adjusted 
income  as  opposed  to  itemizing  the  de- 
ductions. This  would  benefit  those 
tenants  who  do  not  itemize  their  de- 
ductions as  well  as  those  who  do. 

In  addition  to  putting  the  renter  on 
a  more  equal  footing  with  homeown- 
ers, my  bill  would  also  provide  other 
benefits.  It  would— 

First,  make  the  tax  system  more  pro- 
gressive and  lessen  the  tax  burden  on 
lower  income  taxpayers.  For.  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  in  1977  over  76 
percent  of  the  household  rental  units 
were  occupied  by  families  with  in- 
comes under  $15,000.  The  median 
rental  family  income  was  $8,800  while 
the  median  owner-occupied  income 
was  $16,000. 

Second,  remove  bias  and  enable  indi- 
viduals to  decide  whether  to  rent  or 
purchase  on  considerations  other  than 
taxes.  The  current  preferential  tax 
treatment  of  homeowners  distorts  the 
choice  between  homeownership  and 
rental  housing  and  therefore  inter- 
feres with  economic  efficiency. 

Third,  make  it  easier  for  individuals 
to  live  in  rental  housing  and  to  some 
degree  mitigate  the  need  for  housing 
subsidies. 

Fourth,  help  stem  the  flight  to  the 
suburbs,  which  is  partially  responsible 
for  the  deterioration  of  our  central 
cities,  since  it  would  no  longer  t>e 
cheaper  from  a  tax  standpoint  to  own 
a  home  in  the  suburbs  than  to  rent  in 
the  city. 

I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  hold  hearings  on  this  important 
question  as  soon  as  possible  and  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  consider  my  bill: 

H.R,  3079 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for  real  estate 

taxes  imposed  on  tenants 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oS 
RevresenlaXives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  164  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  deduction  for  taxes)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as 
subsection  (g)  and  t>  mserting  after  subsec- 
tion (e)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Real  Propebty  Taxes  Imposed  oh 
Ten  ARTS. — 
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"(1)  IH  OEKERAL.- If  under  any  State  law— 

"(A)  a  person  (hereinafter  In  this  subaee- 
tlon  referred  to  as  the  tenant)  renting  re«J- 
dential  real  property  from  another  person 
(hereinafter  In  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  landlord)  is  treated  as  having  an  inter- 
est in  real  property. 

"(B)  a  tax  Is  Imposed  on  such  Interest 
based  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  residen- 
tial real  property  being  rented, 

"(C)  the  tenant  is  personally  liable  for  the 
tax  imposed  on  such  interest,  and 

"(D)  the  landlord  is  treated  as  an  agent  of 
the  State  or  local  government  for  purpoaea 
of  collecting  the  tax  Imposed  on  the  Interest 
of  the  tenant,  then  such  tax  collected  from 
the  tenant  In  accordance  with  such  State 
law  shall  be  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  to  the  tenant. 

"(2)  Trkatkert  OP  LAifDLORD.— In  sny  case 
to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies,  no  amount 
shall  be  Included  in  the  gross  Income  of  the 
landlord  by  reason  of  any  taxes  collected  by 
the  landlord  as  an  agent  of  the  State  or 
local  government.". 

(b)  Section  62  of  such  Code  (defining  ad- 
justed gross  income)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (15)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(16)  Real  property  taxes  imposed  o> 
TENAirrs.— The  deduction  allowed  by  section 
164(a)  to  the  extent  attributable  to  section 
164(f)." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


REQUIEM  FOR  CETA 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP  CALIPORKIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr,  Speaker,  critics 
of  the  CETA  program  often  charge 
that  all  CETA  Jobs  are  make  work  and 
that  CETA  employees  do  not  obtain 
training  but  simply  substitute  for  reg- 
ular public  employees— these  two  mis- 
beliefs are  inconsistent  and  simply 
provide  more  fuel  to  the  fire  of  errone- 
ous criticism  of  a  worthwhile  program. 
CETA  takes  individuals  off  the  unem- 
ployment lines  and  provides  them 
training  and  job  experience  to  en- 
hance their  skills  and  help  them 
become  more  productive  members  of 
the  labor  market.  In  State  and  local 
governments  throughout  the  c»untry, 
CETA  employees  provide  useful  public 
services  which  benefit  the  communi- 
ty—much needed  work  in  health  and 
safety  areas,  public  works  and  parks, 
and  so  forth. 

No  Federal  program  has  been  more 
condemned  than  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA).  Supporters  of  the  act  have 
generally  not  had  a  voice  or  media  to 
tell  the  real  facts.  The  Washington 
Post  deserves  a  special  tribute  for  an 
exceptional  editorial  in  its  March  29. 
1981.  edition  under  the  caption  "Re- 
quiem for  CETA".  In  the  hope  that 
truth  and  simple  justice  may  prevail 
over  political  expediency,  the  article  is 
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Inserted   for  those  of  my  colleagues 
whose  courage  and  convictions  coin- 
cide. 
The  editorial  follows: 

RCQUIKM  roB  CETA 
.  Many  people  wonder  what  the  future  will 
be  like  when  the  admlnJAtraUon's  budget 
proposals  take  hold  some  montha  hence. 
But  for  the  holders  of  public  Jobe  under  the 
Comprehenaive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  (CETA),  the  future  U  now.  All  over  the 
country,  state  and  local  goverrunents  have 
stopped  filling  vacancies  among  the  350.000 
CETA  JobB,  and  by  the  end  of  summer  all 
current  Jobholders  wlU  be  laid  off.  In  some 
cities,  Washington  Included,  layoffs  have  al- 
ready begun. 

Not  only  Jobe  but  also  valuable  services 
are  being  lost.  In  the  District,  there  will  be 
fewer  playground  supervisors,  less  parking 
enforcement  and  less  help  for  elderly  shut- 
ins,  unemployed  youths,  alcohol  and  drug 
abusers  and  people  who  can't  speak  English. 
In  Rochester,  sidewalks  won't  be  repaired, 
day  care  for  the  children  of  working  women 
will  be  cut  back  and  cops  will  be  taken  off 
the  beat  to  do  record-keeping  now  done  by 
CETA  workers.  In  rural  Rio  Grande  com- 
munities, garbage  will  go  uncollected  and 
other  municipal  services  will  be  curtailed. 

These  losses  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
people  who  adhere  to  two  widely  held  be- 
liefs about  CETA.  One  Is  that  all  CETA  jobs 
are  'make-work."  The  other  Is  that  CETA 
workers  simply  substitute  for  regular  public 
employees  who  would  otherwise  be  hired  to 
do  their  jobs.  Most  people  who  profess  these 
beliefs  fail  to  note  that  they  are  mutually 
contradictory.  If  CETA  jobs  are  make- work, 
then,  we  trust.  local  governments  would  not 
hire  people  to  do  them  on  their  own.  But  if 
CETA  workers  replace  regular  government 
workers,  what  they  do  must  be  worthwhile. 
In  fact,  for  most  CETA  jobs  neither  of 
these  views  has  been  correct.  CETA  hired 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disadvsuitaged 
people  who  would  otherwise  not  have  been 
hired  to  do  useful  work  that  would  other- 
wise not  have  been  done.  Most  of  these 
people  benefited  from  the  experience  so 
that,  careful  comparisons  show,  their  subse- 
quent earnings  were  substantially  higher 
than  those  of  people  like  them  who  didn't 
get  helped.  Thanks,  moreover,  to  new  re- 
quirements for  mixing  work  and  training,  to 
closer  coordination  with  private  employers 
and  to  stricter  eligibility  limits,  the  useful- 
ness of  the  program  was  increasing  substan- 
tially. 

CETA  was  an  obvious  first  target  for  the 
administration  because,  unlike  most  social 
programs,  it  Is  not  protected  by  an  orga- 
nized group  of  professional  workers  who 
stand  to  lose  their  own  jobs.  The  people 
who  hold  CETA  jobs  don't  organize  letter- 
writing  campaigns.  The  only  way  their  loss 
will  be  detected  Is  in  higher  welfare  and  un- 
employment counts,  higher  local  taxes  and 
fewer  community  services.* 


NETWORK:  THE  SECOND 
DECADE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIOA 
ni  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRZSEirrATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1973. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  spending 
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one  or  two  evenings  a  year  with  Sister 
Carol  Coston  and  her  colleagues  from 
Network,  a  Catholic  social  Justice 
lobby.  Each  visit  is  a  true  learning  ex- 
perience as  the  Sisters  are  articulate 
and  well  informed. 

More  important  than  the  informa- 
tion they  provide,  however,  is  the 
guidance  they  give.  They  help  me  to 
see  the  moral  and  social  Implications 
of  the  decisions  I  am  called  upon  to 
make  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Last  fall,  our  former  colleague. 
Father  Robert  P.  Drinan.  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle about  Network  which  appeared  in 
the  October  18  issue  of  America.  It  de- 
scribes the  philosophy  and  work  of 
Network  as  it  enters  its  second  decade 
of  service. 
The  article  follows: 

NrrwoMc:  The  Secoitd  Dkaob 
(By  Robert  P.  Drinan) 
On  Dec.  19.  1971.  47  nuns  from  all  over 
the  country  gathered  In  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  of  the  social  action  pro- 
grams of  the  Catholic  Church.  These  reU- 
gious  women  decided  to  form  a  political  net- 
work of  participation.  Information  and  com- 
munication. Prom  that  decision,  there 
emerged  the  nation's  first  and  only  regis- 
tered Catholic  social  justice  lobby.  Network 
has  been  organized  nationwide  by  congres- 
sional districts  largely,  but  not  exclusively, 
by  sisters.  As  Network  looks  forward  to  its 
10th  aimiversary.  It  counte  a  full-time  staff 
of  11  (nine  women  religious  and  two  lay 
women),  a  national  board  of  22  (17  sisters 
and  five  laywomen).  a  membership  of  over 
5.000  who  pay  annual  dues  of  $18  to  receive 
six  Issues  each  year  of  the  Network  publica- 
tion, a  30-page  fact-filled  magazine  devoted 
to  social  action  Issues  pending  in  Congress. 
Network  each  year  publishes  a  rating  of 
the  votes  of  aU  535  Members  of  the  House 
and  of  the  Senate.  It  is  t>ased  on  Issues 
chosen  not  by  the  offices  of  Network  but  by 
Its  membership,  a  practice  In  line  with  the 
principles  of  Vatican  II  from  which  it  claims 
parentage. 

Network  emphasizes  in  Its  literature  that 
It  Is  different  from  other  public  interest 
groups  by  Its  vision,  which  comes  from 
"Scripture's  caU  to  justice  and  the  Catholic 
Church's  social  encyclicals. "  Its  overarching 
goal  is  to  make  a  difference  on  "issues  that 
afflict  the  poor  and  the  powerless. "  Com- 
mitted to  the  "transformation  of  societal 
structures  Into  a  more  just  world  order." 
Network  seeks  to  achieve  this  objective  by 
lobbying  for  socially  just  legislation,  educat- 
ing for  a  political  ministry  and  doing  so  with 
a  "feminist  perspective." 

The  principal  architect  of  Network  from 
the  beginning  has  been  Sister  Carol  Coston. 
OJ>.  She  more  than  any  other  Individual  is 
the  one  who  has  brought  the  organization 
Into  35  states  and  245  congressional  dis- 
tricts. It  Is  she  who  will  be  supervising  a 
year-long  period  of  reflection  on  priorities 
for  the  1980's. 

Network  is  clear  In  Its  position  on  many 
Issues.  It  opposes  increased  defense  spend- 
ing, supports  SALT  II.  opposes  the  B-1 
bomber  and  the  MX  missile  system,  favors 
the  ratification  of  E.R.A.  and  the  United 
Nations  human  rights  treaties  and  endorses 
a  moratorium  on  nuclear  energy.  In  political 
terms,  this  would  be  called  liberal,  but  Net- 
work regularly  justifies  Its  political  posi- 
tions by  citing  amazingly  similar  statements 
from  the  encyclicals,  recent  Popes  or  Vatl- 
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can  II.  This  is  a  part  of  Its  InsUtence  that  its 
political  ministry  is  "a  constitutive  dimen- 
sion of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,"  as  the 
1971  World  Synod  of  Bishops  put  It. 

Network  feels  strongly  that  Its  Involve- 
ment in  politics  fulfills  the  mandate  of  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  SUtes  In 
their  statement  of  Oct.  26.  1979:  "All  Chris- 
tians have  a  call  to  citizenship  and  political 
life."  Likewise,  Network  reminds  lU  mem- 
bers of  their  duties  In  the  political  order  as 
stated  In  the  same  document:  "Make  candi- 
dates declare  their  values,  so  that  you  can 
compare  those  values  with  your  own.  Take 
stands  on  the  candidates  and  on  the  Issues. 
If  a  campaign  year  is  to  engage  the  values 
of  the  American  people,  the  campaigners 
and  voters  alike  must  share  the  responsibili- 
ty for  making  this  happen.  Become  Involved 
In  the  campaign  or  party  of  your  choice. . .  " 
Network  relies  also  on  the  bicentermial 
statement  of  the  administrative  board  of 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  where  the 
bishops  stated  that  the  church  must  "relate 
positively  to  the  political  order  since  social 
Injustice  and  the  denial  of  human  rights  can 
often  be  remedied  only  through  governmen- 
tal action. " 

The  words  of  the  Latin  American  bishops 
at  Puebla  In  January  1979  are  also  cited: 
"The  Christian  faith  does  not  depreciate  po- 
litical activity.  On  the  contrary,  It  values  It 
and  has  a  high  regard  for  It.  The  Church 
perceives  Its  duty  and  Its  right  to  be  present 
In  this  arena,  because  Christianity  ought  to 
evangelize  the  totality  of  human  existence. 
Including  the  political  dimension.  Thus.  It 
criticizes  those  who  tend  to  reduce  the 
sphere  of  faith  to  personal  or  family  life,  ex- 
cluding the  professional,  economic,  social  or 
political  order,  as  If  sin,  life,  prayer  and 
pardon  do  not  have  meaning  there." 

Network  recognizes  the  hazards  of  endors- 
ing political  positions  for  religious  reasons. 
In  its  newsletter  In  1978.  Network  candidly 
admitted:  "Political  ministry  is  a  somewhat 
recent  phenomenon.  Network  members 
engage  In  this  struggle  out  of  convictions 
that  are  not  necessarily  articulated  or  even 
thoroughly  understood  as  yet. "  But  It  Is  cer- 
tain that  "faith,  political  Involvement  and 
community  life  are  a  whole  reality,  not  sep- 
arated components." 

Some  of  the  least  visible  but  most  Impor- 
tant work  is  accomplished  by  participation 
In  the  often  Influential  coalitions  in  Wash- 
ington. In  1978,  for  example.  It  established 
with  Protestant  and  Jewish  groups  the  Reli- 
gious Committee  for  Salt  II.  Before  that.  It 
had  Joined  forces  with  other  religious 
groups  In  the  formation  of  the  Religious 
Committee  for  E.R.A.  and  Is  regularly  In 
alliance  with  the  Washington  Office  for 
Latin  America  (WOLA)  and  with  a  whole 
range  of  consumer-oriented  public  groups. 
At  the  same  time.  It  is  careful  to  preserve, 
deepen  and  articulate  the  theological  and 
eccleslal  roots  of  Its  own  origins  and  Ideals. 
It  Is  very  difficult  to  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  a  lobby,  especially  when  It  Is  con- 
cerned with  complex  global  Issues.  But  In  at 
least  two  dramatic  Instances.  Network  can 
take  credit  for  a  victory.  By  endorsing  and 
working  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
creating  the  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank. 
Network  expressed  Its  belief  that  such  a 
bank  would  enable  the  poor  to  have  more 
control  over  their  lives.  The  organization 
visited  members  of  Congress  known  to  be 
uncertain  of  the  merits  of  the  plan,  testified 
In  the  Senate,  contacted  local  cooperatives 
throughout  the  country  and  In  other  ways 
obtained  support  for  a  bill  which  otherwise 
might  have  died.  The  bill  passed  the  House 
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of  Representatives  by  one  vote.  Network  can 
legitimately  claim  credit  for  that  vote. 

By  working  closely  with  the  Coalition  for 
a  New  Foreign  and  Military  Policy,  Network 
can  likewise  take  some  credit  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  appropriating  $75  million  for 
economic  development  In  the  post-Somoza 
Nicaragua  The  biU  finally  passed  the  House 
on  July  2,  1980  by  a  two-vote  margin.  198  to 
19«. 

l^e  Christian  Voice,  a  radical  right-wing 
group  that  has  endorsed  Ronald  Reagan  re- 
cently published  ratings  for  all  members  of 
Congress.  The  votes  chosen  relate  to 
Panama.  Taiwan,  abortion.  E.R.A..  prayer  In 
public  schools,  homosexual  rights  and  simi- 
lar Issues.  Political  liberals,  of  course,  re- 
ceived very  low  scores  from  The  Christian 
Voice,  and  conservatives  scored  high.  There 
was  enormous  resentment  in  Congress  and 
in  the  main  line  churches  over  the  simplistic 
and  perhaps  arrogant  assumptions  made  by 
The  Christian  Voice  that  those  who  dis- 
agree with  them  on  the  resolution  of  com- 
plex legal/moral  matters  are  less  Christian 
than  they  are. 

Network  is  very  careful  to  safegruard 
against  any  such  Inferences  being  drawn 
from  the  ratings  which  It  has  Issued  over 
the  past  three  years.  Its  publication  notes: 
"A  voting  record  Ulustrates  only  one  .  .  . 
part  of  a  Congressperson's  official  duties." 
But  Network  does  state  that  the  13  House 
and  11  Senate  votes  which  It  selected  In 
1980  do  provide  a  basis  'to  judge  congres- 
sional behavior  on  behalf  of  global  peace, 
economic  justice  and  hiunan  rights." 

In  1980,  those  Issues  also  included  propos- 
als which  Network  opposed:  funding  for 
draft  registration.  $500  million  for  the  MX 
Missile  System,  reduction  In  food  stamps 
spending,  cutting  foreign  aid  and  substitutes 
for  the  proposed  budget  that  would  bring 
about  reductions  tn  social  welfare  programs. 
Fiscally  conservative  Catholics  In  Congress 
do  not  rank  high.  To  date,  however,  they 
have  not  protested  like  those  who  have  criti- 
cized the  rankings  of  The  Christian  Voice. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rank- 
ings of  Network  have  not  been  exploited  t>o- 
lltlcaUy  as  have  the  ratings  of  The  Chris- 
tian Voice. 

In  addition  Network  makes  no  pretense 
that  It  speaks  authoritatively  for  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  It  represents  the  views  of  Its 
membership,  made  up  of  a  majority  of  nuns 
but  including  significant  numbers  of  priests, 
brothers  and  laity.  Its  F>osltlons  do  not.  how- 
ever, differ  in  any  significant  way  from  the 
official  ixffiltlons  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Catho- 
lic Conference.  Network,  however,  does  not 
get  involved  in  Issues  where  a  Catholic  point 
of  view  reaches  its  constituency  from  other 
sources,  like  Issues  related  to  financial  aid 
for  church-related  schools  or  laws  regulat- 
ing marriage  or  abortion.  It  obviously  sees 
the  moral  aspects  Involved  In  these  topics 
but  concentrates  on  those  Issues  on  which 
there  Is  no  other  organized  Catholic  voice. 
Once  again,  this  stance  Is  the  result  of  a  reg- 
ularly reviewed  agenda  decided  colleglally 
by  the  members. 

While  seeking  to  advance  Its  mission  in 
the  spirit  and  with  the  faith  of  those  reli- 
gious persons  who  fought  In  the  1960's  and 
1970's  in  the  civil  rights  and  anti-war  move- 
ments. Network  adds  a  new  emphasis:  the 
rights  of  women,  there  Is  a  quiet,  constant 
emphasis  on  the  "feminist  perspective,"  but 
the  emphasis  Is  not  entirely  clear.  It  is  more 
a  groping  to  discover  the  rights  and  the  role 
of  women  religious  and  women  in  general.  It 
echoes  the  tone  of  the  National  Women's 
Conference   In   Houston   In    1977   and   the 
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World  Conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Decade  for  Women,  held  In  Copenhagen  In 
July  1980.  Sister  Carol  Coston  attended  the 
Copenhagen  meeting  and  reported  that  she 
observed  a  "growing  solidarity  among 
women  of  all  nations, "  but  she  added:  "We 
have  many  steps  to  take  before  we  have 
access  to  full  development  and  participation 
at  all  levels  and  In  aU  spheres  of  society.'" 
The  group  has  labored  diligently  on  behalf 
of  the  E.R.A.  In  Illinois  in  1980,  members 
visited  parishes  In  key  legislative  districts  to 
encourage  E.R.A.  supporters  to  sign  post- 
cards to  Catholic  legislators  who  claim 
Catholics  in  their  district  oppose  It.  In  the 
1980's  Network  will  Intensify  Its  efforts  to 
understand  and  to  resolve  the  Inequalities 
and  oppressions  Imposed  on  so  many 
women. 

The  poUtlcal  ministry  of  Network  U  diffi- 
cult and  carries  few  Instant  rewards  but  Its 
potential  Is  great.  It  counts  among  its  mem- 
bers about  4  percent  of  America's  120,000  re- 
ligious women,  as  well  as  committed  priests, 
brothers  and  laity,  and  has  a  vibrancy  and 
creativity  which  prompts  It  to  conduct  legis- 
lative and  lobbying  seminars  all  over  the 
country.  It  has  modest  offices  at  806  Rhode 
Island  Street.  NE..  while  many  more  afflu- 
ent lobbies  are  nearer  the  Capitol  and  have 
greater  access  to  the  staffs  of  the  sut>com- 
mittees  where  crucial  decisions  are  made. 
Network,  furthermore,  unlike  a  growing 
number  of  interest  groups,  does  not  possess 
a  political  action  committee  which  can  dis- 
pense campaign  funds. 

As  Network  begins  its  second  decade  as  a 
Catholic  social  justice  lobby.  It  will  carry 
out  the  hope  of  Margaret  Mead,  quoted  in  a 
recent  newsletter:  "What  we  must  present 
to  every  woman  in  this  country  today  is 
that  If  we  act  unitedly,  forget  every  other 
consideration  on  earth  ...  we  may  be  able 
to  turn  this  world  around  and  produce  a 
world  In  which  our  children  and  other  peo- 
ple's children  wiU  be  safe."* 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  BYELORUSSIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

or  PHfUSTrLVAWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Peimsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  an  estimated  1  to 
IVi  million  Americans  of  Byelorussian 
descent  in  the  United  States.  These 
Americans  of  f'rst,  second  and  third 
generation,  who  maintain  contact  with 
their  relatives  in  the  Soviet  Union,  are 
very  anxious  to  have  the  Byelorussian 
language  included  in  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  sup- 
port their  wishes  and  their  resolution 
to  incorporate  Byelorussian  language 
in  Voice  of  America  programing.  Our 
national  security  interests  and  world 
peace  are  well  served  when  nations 
within  the  Soviet  Union  are  well  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  Soviet  expan- 
sionism and  the  vitality  of  their  re- 
spective cultural  heritages  in  the 
United  States.  But,  unfortunately  and 
unfairly.  Byelorussians  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  not  heard  any  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  in  their  own  lan- 
guage for  many  years. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  even  greater 
oppressive  action  to  which  I  would  like 
to  direct  your  attention.  The  Byelorus- 
sian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  with  its 
population  of  10  million  has  been 
transformed  into  the  westernmost 
bridgehead  of  Russian  expansionism. 
Consequently,  Moscow  has  been  con- 
ducting an  intensive  campaign  of  rus- 
sification  in  Byelorussia  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  the  sense  of  separate 
nationality  that  the  Byelorussian 
people  feel. 

The  proclamation  on  March  25, 
1918.  of  the  Byelorussian  Democratio 
Republic  was  a  highpoint  in  the  politi- 
cal history  of  those  people  and  marked 
a  brief  period  of  genuine  national  free- 
dom and  sovereignty  for  the  country. 
While  the  Soviet's  forceful  establish- 
ment of  the  Byelorussian  Soviet's  So- 
cialist Republic  uprooted  free  and  in- 
dependent Byelorussia,  it  did  not  sup- 
plant the  heartfelt  independence  of 
the  people.  Their  love  of  democratic 
freedom  is  very  much  alive  under  the 
repressive  Soviet  regime.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  the  Byelorussians  here 
and  abroad  will  hold  fast  to  their 
democratic  principles  and  that  our 
Nation  will  continue  to  support  their 
determination.* 


ROLE  OP  THE  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL'S TASK  PORCE  ON  VIO- 
LENT  CRIME 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OPOKIO 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
was  a  terrifying  experience  for  the 
American  public.  We  were  shocked 
that  citizens  serving  jobs  vital  to  our 
Grovemment  were  shot  in  a  vicious  act 
of  violence.  We  sat  in  anxious  sus- 
pense for  their  recovery.  As  we  know, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
one  of  these  victims. 

I  am  deeply  distressed  at  the  up- 
surge of  violent  crime  in  the  United 
States.  Violent  crime  in  the  United 
States  last  year  increased  13  percent, 
the  highest  rate  in  12  years.  Crime,  in 
general,  increased  by  10  percent. 

Crime  has  no  boundaries— it  affects 
all  parts  of  our  society,  rural  areas  and 
suburbs,  as  well  as  the  inner  city.  It  af- 
fects all  segments  of  our  society,  the 
middle  class  and  the  rich,  as  well  as 
the  poor. 

The  fear  and  curse  of  crime  domi- 
nates our  daily  lives.  It  is  an  outrage 
against  our  society  when  we  cannot 
walk  alone  in  our  neighborhood  and 
when  our  homes  become  fortresses. 

I  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  poll  on 
crime,  conducted  by  Newsweek  maga- 
zine, which  appeared  in  its  March  23, 
1981.  issue.  About  58  percent  of  the 
1.000  people  interviewed  stated  there 
was  more  crime  in  their  area  than 
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there  waa  1  year  a«o;  75  percent  felt 
criminals  today  are  more  violent  than 
they  were  5  years  ago.  and  53  percent 
said  there  was  an  area  within  1  mile  of 
their  home  where  they  would  be 
afraid  to  walk  alone  at  night. 

Cleveland's  crime  statistics  are  one 
of  many  shocking  examples  of  crime 
in  our  cities.  Last  year  almost  58.000 
crimes  were  committed  in  this  city 
alone.  Although  murder  was  down 
slightly,  forcible  rape,  robbery,  bur- 
glary, and  arson  Increased  by  large 
percentages. 

Unfortunately,  no  one  seems  to  have 
the  answer  as  to  how  to  rid  this  evil. 
There  are  many  theories  of  the  cause 
of  crime  and  its  prevention.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  tried  to  address  this 
problem  on  numerous  occasions.  For 
example,  in  1965,  President  Johnson 
created  by  Executive  order  the  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  The  report 
embodied  the  major  findings  drawn 
from  the  Commission's  examination  of 
all  facets  of  crime  and  law  enforce- 
ment in  America.  In  1968.  President 
Johnson,  by  another  Executive  order 
created  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence. This  Commission  suggested 
what  the  Federal  Government,  State 
governments,  and  private  associations 
and  individuals  can  do  to  reduce  the 
Incidence  of  violence.  In  1973,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Standards  and  Goals  was 
established  to  set  forth  standards  and 
goals  for  police,  courts,  corrections, 
the  criminal  Justice  system,  and  crime 
prevention. 

Crime  has  caught  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  more  vehemently 
than  at  any  other  time.  Last  month. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  outlined 
in  a  speech  before  the  American  Bar 
Association  his  recommendations  for 
new  fronts  against  crime,  including 
recommendations  for  prompter  court 
action,  tougher  Judicial  rules  and 
bigger  budgets. 

At  the  start  of  the  new  administra- 
tion. Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General's  Task 
Force  on  Violent  Crime.  The  task 
force  is  mandated  to  review  the 
present  allocation  of  resources  for 
Federal  law  enforcement  efforts.  Fed- 
eral support  of  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement efforts  and  Federal  ex- 
changes of  information  and  expertise 
with  State  and  local  entities.  The 
second  aspect  of  the  task  force  is  man- 
dated to  focus  on  changes  in  Federal 
statutes,  funding,  and  adlocatlon  of  re- 
sources. 

The  resolution  I  am  Introducing 
would  authorize  and  require  the  task 
force  to  also  do  the  following: 

Study  the  underlying  societal  causes 
of  violent  crime  along  with  the  control 
of  crime  and  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations; 
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Review  Federal  research  related  to 
violent  crime  to  determine  the  need 
for  an  increased  Federal  effort; 

Study  and  consider  the  recommen- 
dations of  previous  Federal  commis- 
sions established  to  study  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  violent  crime; 

Insure  that  the  task  force  is  repre- 
sented by  a  wide  range  of  individuals 
Involved  in  the  understanding  and  pre- 
vention of  violent  crime,  including  psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists,  historians. 
Judges,  sociologists,  social  workers, 
theologians,  and  educators,  as  well  as 
law  enforcement  officials;  and 

Issue  a  preliminary  report  of  its 
findings  to  Congress  within  6  months 
from  the  date  of  its  establishment  and 
to  issue  a  final  report  of  its  findings  to 
Congress  within  1  year  from  such 
date. 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  would 
confirm  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Attorney  General  that  we  wish  this 
task  force  to  take  a  new,  fresh,  and 
hard  look  at  the  problem  of  violent 
crime  in  America. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution: 

H.  Con.  Rks.  110 
Concurrent  resolution  to  call  on  the  admin- 
istration to  give  certain  Instructions  to  the 
Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  vio- 
lence Is  dangerous  to  our  society  and  must 
be  brought  under  control,  and  that  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property  must  be  safeguarded; 

Whereas  violent  crime  in  the  United 
States  last  year  increased  13  percent,  the 
highest  rate  in  12  years; 

Whereas  violent  crime  runs  rampant  In  aU 
parts  of  our  country,  in  rural  areas  and  the 
suburbs  as  well  as  in  the  inner  city  and  af- 
fects all  segments  of  society,  the  middle 
class  and  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  poor. 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  his  press  secretary,  a  secret  service 
man  and  a  District  of  Columbia  policeman 
have  been  victimized  by  violence,  to  the 
shock  and  horror  of  the  American  people: 

Whereas  the  fear  of  crime  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  dominates  actions  they  take  re- 
garding their  daily  lives,  making  their 
homes  fortresses,  making  citizens  fear  walk- 
ing alone  in  their  neighborhoods,  and  poi- 
soning the  trust  In  our  societal  Institutions: 

Whereas  in  the  past,  our  Government  has 
recognized  the  alarming  occurrence  of  crime 
and  has  established  such  commissions  and 
study  groups  as  the  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice,  es- 
tablished in  1965:  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence, 
established  in  1968;  and  the  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  Stand- 
ards and  Goals,  established  In  1973; 

Whereas  such  commissions  and  study 
groups  have  made  numerous  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  causes  and  preven- 
tion of  crime:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Attorney  General's  Task 
Force  on  Violent  Crime  in  conjunction  with 
a  high  Federal  priority  on  fighting  violent 
crime:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(.the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
calls  upon  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General  to  authorize  and  reqiUre  the  Attor- 
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ney  General's  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime- 
CD  to  study  the  underlying  societal  causes 
of  violent  crime  along  with  the  control  of 
crime  and  to  make  appropriate  recommen- 
dations; 

(2)  to  review  Federal  research  related  to 
violent  crime  to  determine  the  need  for  an 
Increased  Federal  effort; 

(3)  to  study  and  consider  the  recommen- 
dations of  previous  Federal  commissions  es- 
tablished to  study  the  causes  and  preven- 
tion of  violent  crime; 

(4)  to  Insure  that  the  representation  on 
the  Task  Force  consist  of  a  wide  range  of  in- 
dividuals involved  in  the  understanding  and 
prevention  of  violent  crime,  including  psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists,  historians.  Judges, 
sociologists,  social  workers,  theologians,  and 
educators,  as  well  as  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials; and 

(5)  to  Issue  a  preliminary  report  of  its 
findings  to  Congress  within  six  months 
from  the  date  of  its  establishment,  and  to 
issue  a  final  report  of  Its  findings  to  Con- 
gress within  one  year  from  such  date.* 


EXPORTING  THE  LIBERTIES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CAuroRMiA 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  hear  constant  arguments  about 
why  the  United  States  should  not  be 
involved  in  El  Salvador.  Yet  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  attention  to 
what  is  considered  to  be  international 
intervention  in  El  Salvador  on  behalf 
of  the  leftist  guerrillas  in  that  coun- 
try. 

The  Santa  Barbara  News  Press  pub- 
lished an  editorial  recently  on  the 
paradox  of  leftists  bragging  about  the 
worldwide  support  for  their  efforts 
while,  at  the  same  time,  condemning 
U.S.  support  for  the  government  of 
President  Duarte. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  this 
editorial  their  serious  consideration. 

EXPORTHfC  THE  LlBBtTIZS 

Leaders  of  the  leftist  revolutionary  forces 
in  E3  Salvador  say  they  will  solve  the  coun- 
try's problems  in  time,  but  the  first  step 
toward  the  "solution"  must  be  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  aid  to  the  governing  Junta. 
This,  they  say.  is  strictly  a  Salvadoran 
matter,  and  such  Intervention  from  outside 
is  wrong. 

Then  they  boast  about  the  help  they  have 
begged  and  received  from  outside.  They 
have  been  around  the  world  soliciting  help. 
They  say  they  have  received  support  from 
an  impressive  number  of  other  nations. 

They  would  not  say  specifically  which 
countries  have  supplied  them  with  weapons. 
They  only  specify  that  there  Is  a  large  black 
market  in  arms  in  Central  America.  Ana 
Guadalupe  Martinez,  a  leader  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Revolutionary  Army,  says  this: 

"Another  thing  you  have  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that  we  have  been  fighting  for  nearly  10 
years,  and  one  of  our  chief  alms  has  been  to 
get  weapons  any  way  we  can." 

The  leftist  coallUon  leaders,  including 
Mario  Aguinada  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
El  Salvador,  also  boast  that  they  can  count 
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on  150  million  in  funds  fnnn  their  friends 
around  the  world. 

Not  only  that,  they  spoke  freely  in  an  in- 
terview with  the  Los  Angeles  Times  about 
the  way  they  also  raise  money  by  kidnap- 
ping people  and  holding  them  for  ransom. 
They  present  this  as  a  form  of  heroism  on 
behalf  of  "'the  people." 

But  the  North  Americans,  they  insist, 
must  stand  back  and  let  this  revolution  run 
its  course. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Marxist  movement 
has  had  success  In  arousing  some  sympa- 
thetic support  through  its  propaganda  In 
the  United  States.  Several  letters  that  have 
reached  this  desk  from  residents  of  Santa 
Barbara  attest  to  that.  Some  of  these  writ- 
ers see  nothing  wrong  with  the  guerrilla 
movement,  and  they  consider  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  to 
\x  full  of  evil.  They  protest  any  U.S.  aid  to 
Dtiarte;  we  have  no  business  there;  this 
should  not  be  blown  up  to  be  an  interna- 
tional matter. 

Yet  strangely,  through  their  own  volun- 
tary boastings  of  much  help  from  abroad, 
the  leftist  leaders  had  already  made  this  an 
international  matter. 

The  only  question,  it  seems  to  us.  Is  what 
form  U.S.  aid  to  the  Duarte  government 
should  take.  Certainly  we  should  not  make 
the  mistake  of  fighting  Duartes  battles  for 
him.  Our  aim  must  be  a  government  in  El 
Salvador  that  is  economically  strong  enough 
to  help  the  people  of  that  Impoverished 
country  gain  stability  and  security. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  for  a  long  time. 
Salvadorans  suffered  at  the  hands  of  a  few 
extreme  right-wing  families  who  have 
owned  much  of  the  land,  and  from  harsh 
military  rule.  But  the  people's  release  from 
those  great  problems  does  not  lie  in  the  ex- 
treme left  wing  which  turns  people  into 
state  slaves.  The  solution  Is  between  the  ex- 
tremes, where  the  Duarte  government  is 
struggling  to  strengthen  its  position. 

Though  it  has  its  weaknesses  and  faults, 
the  Duarte  government  represents  the  best 
hope  for  establishing  human  rights  in  San 
Salvador.  Why  shouldn't  we  export  to  it 
some  of  our  expertise  in  the  basic  11b- 
ertles?* 


WORLD  FOOD  DAY 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr. 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  with  my  friend  and 
colleague  Ben  Gilman,  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  declare  Oc- 
tober 16,  1981,  as  World  Food  Day. 
This  day  has  already  been  declared  by 
the  United  Nations,  in  an  ongoing 
effort  to  bring  the  international  com- 
munity to  grips  with  the  ever  decreas- 
ing availability  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  other  food  sources.  The 
President's  Commission  on  World 
Hunger,  on  which  Representative 
Oilman  played  a  major  role,  has 
begun  the  necessary  education  process 
here  at  home.  Designation  of  World 
Food  Day,  and  fuU  participation  in  the 
actlvltes  planned  for  that  day  by  all  of 
us,   should   help   move   us  toward   a 
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greater  domestic  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  ot)stacles  we  will  face  in 
the  years  ahead  to  continue  on  the 
path  to  the  elimination  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  nationwide.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  Join  us  in  support- 
ing this  resolution. 

HJ.  Rks.  - 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating October  16,  1981,  as  "World  Food 
Day". 

Whereas  hunger  and  chrorUc  malnutrition 
remain  dally  facts  of  life  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  children  are  the  ones  suffering 
the  most  serious  effects  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, with  millions  of  children  dying 
each  year  from  hunger-related  illness  and 
disease,  and  many  others  suffering  perma- 
nent physicial  or  mental  impairment,  in- 
cluding blindness,  because  of  vitamin  and 
protein  deficiencies; 

Whereas,  although  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain groups,  notably  among  tjative  Ameri 
cans,  migrant  workers,  and  the  elderly, 
remain  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and  re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  world's 
largest  producer  and  trader  of  food,  has  a 
key  role  to  play  in  efforts  to  assist  nations 
and  peoples  to  improve  their  ability  to  feed 
themselves; 

Whereas  a  major  global  food  supply  crisis 
appears  likely  to  occur  within  the  next 
twenty  years  unless  the  level  of  world  food 
production  is  significantly  Increased,  and 
the  means  for  the  distribution  of  food  and 
of  the  resources  required  for  Its  production 
are  Improved; 

Whereas  the  world  hunger  problem  is 
critical  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  international  community; 

Whereas  a  key  reconmiendatlon  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  World  Hunger 
was  that  efforts  be  undertaken  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  the  world  hunger  prob- 
lem; and 

Whereas  the  147  member  nations  of  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  designated  October  16.  1981, 
as  'World  Pood  Day"  because  of  the  need  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  Increasingly  danger- 
ous world  food  situation:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  October  16,  1981,  as 
"World  Food  Day",  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe  such 
day  with  appropriate  activities.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  UNIVERSITY 
CITY,  MO 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  MissourL  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  University  City, 
Mo.,  is  celebrating  the  75th  anniversa- 
ry of  its  incorporation  by  the  State  of 
Missouri.   The  city   has  scheduled  a 
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series  of  commemorative  events  as 
part  of  its  diamond  Jubilee  celebration. 
I  am  inserting  a  resolution  honoring 
this  fine  city  during  its  75th  anniversa- 
ry: 

Rksolutiom 

Whereas,  the  City  of  University  City  will 
celebrate  through  a  series  of  functions  in 
1981  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  lU  In- 
corporation by  the  State  of  Miswurl.  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  University  City  has 
consistently  through  the  years  been  recog- 
nized as  a  leader  in  regard  to  devising  pro- 
gressive. Innovative  and  successful  responses 
to  a  perplexing  number  of  municipal  prob- 
lems and  Issues,  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  University  City  did 
pioneer  work  in  the  field  of  plaimlng, 
having  created  a  City  Plan  Commission  in 
1920  which  secured  for  Its  residenu  the 
benefits  of  well-designed  and  functional 
parks,  quiet  tree-Uned  residential  streets 
and  a  unique  commercial  Loop,  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  University  City  was 
the  first  municipality  in  St.  Louis  County  to 
adopt  a  home  rule  charter  providing  the 
council-manager  form  of  govenunent  which 
has  successfully  met  the  challenge  of  urban 
change  since  1947.  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  University  Oty  has 
to  good  purpose  and  traditionally  main- 
tained a  hospitable  and  choice  community 
for  its  diverse  racial,  ethnic  and  religious 
residents  whose  heterogeneity  has  contin- 
ued to  distinguish  University  City  through- 
out the  state,  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  University  City  is  na- 
tionally recognized  for  Its  perceptive  influ- 
ence in  faahloaloc  policies  resulting  in  falr 
and  open  bousing.  Integrated  schools  and  a 
far-reaching  and  compassionate  program  of 
service  to  its  senior  citizens:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  City  of  University 
City,  its  officials  and  residents  are  hereby 
congratulated  on  their  past  achievements, 
that  every  best  wish  for  success  Is  extended 
for  all  the  commemorative  events  scheduled 
during  Its  Diamond  Jubilee,  and  that  Uni- 
versity City  be  commended  in  its  efforts  to 
provide  the  best  possible  urban  environmoit 
for  Its  citizens.* 


WOMEN  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
CHALLENGE  CETA  BUDGET 
CUTS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OPCALIFOKirU 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVX8 

Tuesday,  April  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
overworn  myths  that  CETA  is  make- 
work,  does  not  place  its  graduates  in 
unsubsidized  private  sector  Jobs,  and 
has  not  proved  to  be  a  workable  pro- 
gram. I  am  pleased  to  cite  a  typical 
success  story  of  "Women  in  Construc- 
tion Project"  in  Massachusetts. 

It  is  but  one  of  thousands  of  exam- 
ples that  refute  those  who  fabricate 
false  stories  based  on  the  oocaateoal 
mismanaged  programs  that  are  tolo*- 
ated  by  refusal  to  adequately  enforce 
the  1978  amendments  to  the  acL 

The  following  testimony  before  the 
House  Education  and  lAbor  Commit- 
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tee  of  Susan  A.  Brophy,  director  of 
"Women  In  Construction  Project," 
Boston,  Mass.,  sets  the  issue  in  proper 
perspective. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
these  positive  benefits  of  CETA  before 
voting  on  the  Reagan  administration 
budget  cuts  to  abolish  what  Is  succeed- 
ing as  a  cost-effective,  antl-lnflatlon- 
ary  structural  program. 

The  testimony  follows: 

WuTTBi  TxsTiMOirr  or  Susah  A.  Brophy 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  asked  to  speak 
before  this  committee  In  an  effort  to  offer 
the  Women  In  Construction  Project  (WICP) 
as  an  example  of  the  profound  and  Immedi- 
ate Impact  of  the  Reagan  budget  cuts  on 
employment  and  training  programs. 

WICP  is  a  statewide,  pre-apprenticeshlp, 
skills  training  program  for  women  seeking 
careers  In  construction.  The  project  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Massachusetts  State  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Council,  AFL-CIO 
and  Is  the  only  program  of  its  kind  in  the 
country  with  such  an  affiliation.  Additional- 
ly, WICP  has  memoranda  of  agreement 
with  such  private  trade  organizations  as  the 
Associated  General  Contractors,  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Employers  Association  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  of  Construction  Em- 
ployers, 

■WICP  operates  three  training  sites  and 
offers  Its  participants  a  comprehensive 
course  of  skills  training  and  physical  condi- 
tioning in  all  seventeen  of  the  building 
trades:  carpentry,  plumbing,  electrical  work, 
painting,  operating  engineering,  ironwork, 
glazing,  roofing,  bricklaying,  cement  mason- 
ry, pipefltting,  sheet  metal  work,  plastering, 
boilermaking,  laboring,  pipe  covering  and 
sprinkler  fitting. 

WICP  was  developed  in  response  to  a  spe- 
cific set  of  federal  regulations  establishing 
goals  and  timetables  for  women's  participa- 
tion on  federally  assisted  construction  proj- 
ects (41  CPR  40.4).  WICP's  mandate  was  to 
assist  unions  and  contractors  in  the  state  in 
meeting  their  federal  construction  compli- 
ance obligations.  To  that  end  WICP  has  suc- 
ceeded. In  less  than  three  years  of  operation 
WICP  has  trained  and  placed  over  265  low- 
income  women  in  the  construction  industry 
in  Massachusetts  in  positions  averaging 
$6.00/hour  as  a  starting  salary. 

Initial  funding  for  WICP  came  from  the 
Massachusetts  Balance  of  State  CETA  Ad- 
ministration. This  funding  configuration 
precluded  WICP  from  serving  women  from 
the  larger  urban  areas  of  Boston,  Worcester 
and  Springfield.  In  an  effort  to  serve  more 
low-income,  urban  dwellers,  WICP  applied 
on  a  yearly  basis  to  local  Prime  Sponsors  in 
the  aforementioned  cities.  Funding  was  ap- 
plied for  under  CETA  Titles  IIB,  IID  and 
VII.  Due  to  a  continually  shrinking  pot  of 
funds  under  those  Titles  of  CETA,  WICP,  a 
national  training  model  with  sui  85%  place- 
ment rate  and  strong  private  industry  ties 
to  both  labor  and  management,  was  regular- 
ly rejected  for  funding  by  the  Boston, 
Worcester  and  Springfield  CETA  Prime 
Sponsors. 

In  an  effort  to  continue  operation  and 
serve  the  urban  poor,  WICP  was  forced  on 
two  occasions  to  seek  funding  directly  from 
the  Department  of  Labor.  WICP  was  award- 
ed $250,000  in  operating  funds  from  Title  VI 
of  the  Secretary's  Discretionary  F*und  in 
January,  1980  and  was  again  awarded  oper- 
ating funds  in  October.  1980.  With  these 
funds  WICP  was  able  to  offer  its  training 
aerrteea    to    CETA-ellgible    women    across 
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Massachusetts.  Matching  funds  were  than 
awarded  by  the  CETA  Prime  Sponsors  in 
Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Cambridge, 
Fall  River  and  Lowell. 

On  February  9,  1981  I  was  informed  that 
the  funds  awarded  in  October,  1980  for  a 
contract  period  ending  on  Augxist  21,  1981 
were  frozen.  I  was  subsequently  Informed 
that  half  of  the  grant  ($125,000)  would  be 
reallocated  to  allow  the  program  to  com- 
plete its  present  and  final  training  cycle  on 
April  10,  1981. 

On  May  20.  1981  WICP  will  close  Its  doors 
for  good,  a  casualty  of  the  Reagan  budget 
cuts.  The  plight  of  WICP  is  not  a  typical, 
yet  It  is  a  clear  and  dramatic  example  of  a 
very  successful,  nationally  recognized  and 
replicated  training  program  squandered  by 
the  present  Administration's  meat  cleaver 
approach  to  budget  reductions,  made  with- 
out consideration  of  the  program's  merit  or 
value  to  communities. 

I  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  women 
who  are  now  working  in  construction  as  a 
result  of  their  participation  In  WICP. 
Women  who  WICP  has  assisted.  In  some 
small  measure,  In  breaking  out  of  the  devas- 
tating and  humiliating  cycle  of  poverty  and 
welfare.  Women  who  are  now  wage  earners 
and  taxpayers.  Women  with  new  found  dig- 
nity and  pride. 

I  also  speak  for  the  women  who  might 
have  participated  In  WICP.  Women  who  we 
collectively  might  have  offered  hope  for 
their  future  economic  independence.  I  speak 
for  the  hundreds  of  women  who  have  been 
informed  that  WICP  will  not  be  offering  its 
services  again.  Women  who  don't  have  alter- 
natives. Women  In  need. 

On  behalf  of  these  women  I  ask  for  your 
compassion  and  understanding  in  assessing 
smd  acting  on  the  proposed  budget  reduc- 
tions. 

Let  us  not  reassess  our  national  priorities 
to  exclude  our  most  valuable  national  re- 
source, our  people.  And  let  us  not  turn  our 
back  on  those  who  need  us  most,  those  with- 
out the  resources  with  which  we  are  blessed, 
our  poor. 

Finally,  it  has  been  said  by  the  Adminis- 
tration that  the  only  people  who  are  speak- 
ing out  against  the  budget  cuts  are  those  of 
us  who  are  losing  our  Jobs.  I  will  state  un- 
equivocally that  I  would  happily  give  up  my 
Job  to  save  even  one-tenth,  one-hundredth 
of  the  WICP.  We  who  are  speaking  out  have 
visions  beyond  our  own  programs.  Visions 
that  these  days  cannot  be  achieved  without 
the  collective  attention  of  a  sympathetic 
and  concerned  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  address  this  commit- 
tee.* 
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ST.  MARY'S  PARISH  25TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  PASTORS  ORDI- 
NATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  17.  1981.  in  the  city  of 
Painesville,  Ohio,  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Mary's  Parish  will  assemble  for  a 
very  happy  occasion. 

On  that  Simday,  the  parish  will  cele- 
brate the  25th  anniversary  of  the  ordi- 
nation of  their  pastor  to  the  service  of 
God. 


Father  Robert  Hanzo  was  bom  in 
Cleveland  on  November  10.  1929.  Pol- 
lowing  studies  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
in  Cleveland,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  at  St.  John's  Cathedral  In 
Cleveland  on  May  19,  1956. 

Following  his  ordination,  he  was  as- 
signed as  an  assistant  to  the  Immacu- 
late Heart  of  Mary  Church,  Cuyahoga 
Palls.  Over  the  next  19  years  he  served 
with  distinction  as  assistant  at  Nativ- 
ity Parish  in  Cleveland  and  St.  Gre- 
gory's in  South  Euclid.  Father  Hanzo 
was  assigned  as  pastor  at  St.  Mary's, 
Painesville,  on  May  7.  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  chronological  reci- 
tation of  Father  Hanzo 's  service  to  the 
people  of  the  Cleveland  Diocese  fails 
to  express  the  high  personal  regard 
and  esteem  that  the  parishioners  of 
these  parishes  have  for  Father  Hanzo. 

One  of  our  own  parishioners,  John 
Monroe,  expressed  it  well  when  he 
said  recently: 

Under  your  leadership  we  have  seen  St. 
Mary's  Parish  grow  in  spiritual  vitality.  The 
Parish  Renewal  Program,  which  you  intro- 
duced several  years  ago  has  brought  many 
men  and  women  closer  to  Christ  and  to  each 
other.  Your  annual  parish  missions  have  in- 
spired parishioners  to  become  more  vigorous 
in  the  F^ith  and  more  solicitous  to  their 
Christian  duties. 

Attendance  at  daily  Mass  has  Increased 
substantially  over  the  past  five  years  at  our 
parish.  Our  Sunday  Masses  have  Involved 
many  more  lectors,  commentators,  lay  min- 
isters, ushers,  song  leaders  and  musicians 
than  ever  before  and  frequently  we  hear 
visitors  to  our  Sunday  liturgy  remark  how 
we  have  reached  a  higher  level  of  communi- 
ty participation  and  Christian  spirituality  at 
our  weekly  celebrations  of  the  Eucharist 
than  felt  by  these  visitors  in  their  home 
parish.  One  of  the  highlights  at  St.  Mary's 
Is  the  availability  to  the  people  of  the  sacra- 
ments always  at  the  times  when  most 
needed  and  appreciated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  true  pastor  is  really  a 
shepherd.  It  is  around  the  pastor  that 
the  commimity  of  parishioners  are 
linked.  It  is  through  the  pastor  that 
we  have  an  association  with  the  dio- 
cese and,  ultimately,  with  the  Church 
in  Rome. 

On  the  occasion  of  Father  Robert 
Hanzo's  25th  armiversary  in  the  priest- 
hood, I  can  think  of  no  greater  compli- 
ment to  pay  him  than  to  say  that  he 
is,  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  word, 
the  true  shepherd  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
Mary's  of  Painesville,  Ohio.* 


AMEND  MINERAL  LEASING  ACT 
OF  1920 


HON.  DAN  MARRIOn 

or  DTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  oil,  gas,  and  tar  sand  provisions  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  This 
bill  will  remove  the  obstacles  to  tar 
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sand  leasing  which  have  virtually  fore- 
staUed  tar  sand  development  on  Feder- 
al lands  to  date. 

Tar  sand  is  a  bituminous— oil  im- 
pregnated—sand which  constitutes  the 
largest  known,  nonfluid  petroleum  re- 
source in  the  United  States,  with  esti- 
mates ranging  from  15  to  30  billion 
barrels  of  oil.  Over  90  percent  of  this 
resource  occurs  in  the  State  of  Utah. 
Prior  to  this  time,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  not  successfully  leased  tar 
sand  deposits  on  Federal  lands,  lead- 
ing toward  development,  because  of 
the  legal  necessity  of  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  tar  sand  and  oil  prior  to 
leasing. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
remove  the  necessity  for  making  that 
distinction  by  providing  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  combined  hydrocarbon  lease 
under  which  both  oil  and  tar  sand  can 
be  developed.  In  order  to  do  this,  the 
bill  win  redefine  "oil"  to  Include  all 
nongaseous  hydrocarbon  substances- 
Including  tar  sand— other  than  coal, 
oil  shale,  or  gilsonlte  and  remove  all 
references  to  tar  sand  from  section  21 
of  the  act.  which  provides  for  oil  shale 
leasing. 

The  bill  will  place  oil.  gas,  and  tar 
sand  leasing  on  similar  footing  by  pro- 
viding for  competitive  leasing  in  "des- 
ignated tar  sand  areas,"  which  Is  de- 
fined as  those  areas  already  identified 
by  the  Secretary  as  well  as  those 
which  he  may  identify  in  the  future  as 
containing  "substantial  deposits  of  tar 
sand." 

F\irther  provisions  of  my  bill  are 
alined  to  accommodate  combined  hy- 
drocarbon leasing.  Among  these  provi- 
sions, the  Secretary  will  be  permitted 
to  establish  a  lower  aggregate  acreage 
limitation  for  leases  in  designated  tar 
sand  areas;  the  lease  tract  size  will  be 
limited  to  5,120  acres  for  such  leases; 
and  the  royalty  will  be  12Vi  per 
centum  on  production  removed  or  sold 
from  them.  A  lease  in  a  designated  tar 
sand  area  may  be  extended  for  not  less 
than  5  years  beyond  its  primary  term 
where  the  lessee  has  diligently  pur- 
sued an  approved  plan  of  operations 
leading  toward  commercial  recovery  of 
tar  sand  deposits. 

By  virtue  of  the  redefinition  of  the 
term  "oil,"  the  bill  wiU  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  reduce  the  statutory  12%- 
percent  royalty  on  tar  sand  production 
under  his  existing  authority  to  reduce 
royalty  on  all  minerals  subject  to  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act.  However,  in  light 
of  the  technological  and  economic  un- 
certainties which  will  accompany  tar 
sand  development,  special  provision  is 
made  for  the  Secretary  to  review, 
prior  to  commencement  of  commercial 
operations,  the  royalty  rates  applica- 
ble to  tar  sand  production.  This  review 
will  be  to  determine  whether  a  differ- 
ent royalty  rate  would  better  accom- 
plish and  encourage  the  maximum  de- 
velopment and  production  of  tar  sand. 
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In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
distinguish  oil  production  from  tar 
sand  production  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  special  royalty  review, 
"tar  sand"  is  defined  for  royalty  pur- 
poses by  Incorporation  of  a  scientif- 
ically and  industry-accepted  defini- 
tion. The  use  of  such  a  definition  for 
purposes  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  is 
only  feasible  In  this  context  because  It 
will  be  applied  only  after  exploration 
and  development  have  occiured  and 
prior  to  commencement  of  commercial 
recovery.  Only  at  that  point  does  It 
become  feasible  to  evaluate  whether 
the  resource  to  be  recovered  is  oil  or 
tar  sand. 

Since  for  many  years  tar  sand  depos- 
its have  been  overlain  by  Federal  oil 
and  gas  leases,  my  bill  will  provide  for 
the  owner  of  such  a  lease  to  convert 
his  existing  rights  to  a  combined  hy- 
drocarbon lease.  The  new  lease  would 
have  a  primary  term  of  5  years  and  be 
issued  only  upon  submission  by  the 
lessee  of  an  application  for  conversion 
containing  an  acceptable  plan  of  oper- 
ations for  recovery  of  the  tar  sand  re- 
sources. Valid  claims  under  the  1972 
mining  law  for  tar  sand  deposits  may 
similarly  be  converted  to  a  combined 
hydrocart)on  lease.  All  existing  rights 
of  an  oil  and  gas  lessee  will  be  protect- 
ed. 

In  recognition  of  the  potential  com- 
patibility of  conventional  oil  and  gas 
production  with  tar  sand  development 
and  the  fact  that  a  hydrocarbon  lessee 
may  not  have  an  interest  in  or  be  ca- 
pable of  developing  both  resources, 
the  bill  will  give  the  Secretary  discre- 
tion to  permit  the  horizontal  segrega- 
tion of  a  combined  hydrocarbon  lease. 

Further,  the  bill  will  amend  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  acquired  lands 
in  conformity  with  these  amendments 
to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 

Finally,  additional  provisions  will 
Insure  that  nothing  in  the  bill  will 
change  or  affect  the  taxable  status  of 
oil  production  from  tar  sand  under  the 
Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of 
1980  or  reduce  the  depletion  allowance 
or  existing  tax  status  of  such  produc- 
tion. 

This  bill  will  finally  clear  the  way 
for  tar  sand  development,  which  has 
been  too  long  delayed  in  light  of  our 
national  need  for  domestic  sources  of 
energy  .• 


REPEAL  SOCLAL  SECURITY 
OFFSET 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  NEW  jERsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  which  I 
sponsored  in  the  96th  Congress  to 
repeal  the  offset  against  social  secu- 
rity benefits  which  is  presently  im- 
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posed  in  the  case  of  some  Individuals 
receiving  Government  employee  pen- 
sions. 

The  public  pension  offset  was  in- 
cluded In  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1977.  In  general,  the  law  re- 
quires the  reduction  of  a  spouse's  or 
surviving  spouse's  social  security  bene- 
fits by  the  amount  of  that  person's 
Government  pension.  Divorced  men 
and  women,  married  10  years  but  not 
20  years  and  eligible  for  benefits  In 
January  1979  or  later,  are  now  affect- 
ed by  this  change  In  the  law.  All 
others  have  until  December  1,  1982, 
before  the  offset  takes  effect. 

While  the  concept  was  well  intended 
In  its  objective  of  shoring  up  the  fi- 
nancially ailing  social  security  system 
by  preventing  what  was  perceived  to 
be  a  windfaU  for  some  workers,  the 
offset  was  structured  and  timed  to 
take  effect  In  such  a  way  that  it  can 
only  work  a  hardship  against  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  workers,  particularly 
women  in  their  fifties  who  will  be  eli- 
gible for  retirement  in  the  next  few 
years. 

It  is  imr>ossible  for  these  women  to 
change  their  plans  at  this  late  date. 
Many  of  them  have  been  preparing  for 
retirement  based  on  the  assumption 
that  they  would  be  eligible  for  full 
spouse's  benefits  under  social  security. 

I  would  further  note  that  for  many 
of  these  women,  low  pay  and  years  out 
of  the  paid  work  force  while  they 
raised  their  children,  have  prevented 
them  from  building  up  the  reserves 
necessary  for  an  adequate  retirement. 
And.  despite  the  perception  that 
women  are  moving  up  In  the  paid 
labor  force,  many  are  locked  into  low- 
pajing  jobs.  Cuurrent  Commerce  De- 
partment statistics  show  that  a 
woman,  employed  full  time,  year 
round,  earns  on  the  average  $9,929 
compared  to  the  $17,526  a  man  earns. 
The  slogan  that  a  woman  earns  only 
59  cents  for  each  dollar  a  man  earns 
has  been  reduced— in  spite  of  double- 
digit  inflation— to  56  cents. 

It  is  understandable  that  Congress 
wished  to  provide  some  relief  for  the 
social  security  system,  but  it  is  also 
clear  that  in  practice,  the  law  will 
work  a  harsh  and  clearly  unintended 
effect  upon  thousands  of  families. 
Caught  in  the  middle  of  this  unexpect- 
ed change  in  the  law.  these  hard-work- 
ing men  and  women  look  to  Congress 
to  remedy  the  unfortunate  and  un- 
foreseen consequences  of  that  legisla- 
tion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  eliminating  the  offset.  In  the  alter- 
native. I  would  recommend  that  an  ad- 
ditional 10-year  grace  period  be  per- 
mitted which  would  have  the  effect  of 
sparing  workers  who  are  nearing  re- 
tirement while  providing  those  about 
to  enter  Government  employment 
that  are  not  covered  under  social  secu- 
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rlty  to  be  f xilly  Informed  at  the  outset 
of  their  retirement  benefits.* 


DEAF  SHOULD  BE  HEARD 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP  iixmois 
nr  THS  Houss  or  RxraxsorrATiyBS 
Tuaday,  AprU  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  provide  the  deaf  citizens  of  our 
country  the  means  to  become  more  In- 
volved in  the  political  process,  an  In- 
volvement now  blocked  by  high  costs 
and  our  own  lack  of  understanding  for 
the  problems  of  our  deaf  constituents. 
My  first  bUl  would  provide  Income 
tax  credits  for  the  purchase  of  tele- 
typewriters and  long  distance  phone 
use  by  deaf  individuals  of  these  mag- 
nlflatnt  machines.  A  teletypewriter,  or 
TTY.  is  a  typewriter  attached  to  a 
phone.  It  is  capable  of  transmitting  a 
mesaage  over  telephone  lines  to  any 
other  TTY  in  the  country. 

The  cost  to  the  deaf  of  purchasing  a 
teletypewriter  can  be  prohibitive.  An 
adapter  unit  attached  to  a  television 
set  which  prints  out  communications 
on  a  screen  can  cost  anywhere  from 
$250  to  $800  or  more.  In  today's  diffi- 
cult economic  times  this  is  more  than 
many  deaf  citizens  can  afford.  Many 
are  elderly  persons  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes, and  generally  their  income  is 
only  84  percent  of  that  of  normal 
hearing  families.  My  bUl  would  allow  a 
50-percent-tax  credit  for  purchase  of  a 
TTY.  with  an  upper  limit  of  $200  per 
family. 

The  cost  of  using  a  teletypewriter  is 
also  high,  with  phone  charges  as  much 
as  three  times  higher  than  the  charge 
paid  by  people  with  normal  hearing. 
The  reason  is  the  vastly  longer  time  it 
takes  the  deaf  to  communicate  by 
phone.  Those  who  speak  and  hear  well 
can  complete  an  average  conversation 
in  m  to  2  minutes.  The  same  call 
made  with  a  TFY  can  take  5  minutes 
or  longer,  depending  upon  the  skill  of 
the  typist.  Thus,  the  cost  for  long  dis- 
tance calling  by  the  deaf  with  a  TTY 
can  be  prohibitive.  The  average  family 
with  a  deaf  household  head  can  ill 
afford  the  additional  phone  expense. 
My  bill  would  allow  for  a  75-percent 
deduction  of  qualified  toll  telephone 
service,  easing  this  unfair  burden. 

The  second  piece  of  legislation  I  am 
introducing  is  a  necessary  corollary  to 
the  first.  It  is  a  resolution  providing 
for  installation  of  a  TTY  unit  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  use  by 
Members  on  a  shared  basis  so  that 
they  can  communicate  with  their  deaf 
constituents.  People  with  hearing  im- 
pairments would  be  able  to  place  a 
toll-free  call  into  this  machine  from 
one  of  the  thousands  of  TTY's  located 
acroas  the  country.  A  special  operator 
would  then  contact  the  appropriate 
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congressional  office  to  arrange  for  a 
reply.  Members  of  Congress  or  staff 
members  would  then  transmit  the 
reply  back  to  the  constituent  through 
this  same  installation. 

This  would  not  be  the  first  TTY  in- 
stalled for  use  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
presently  have  three  TTY's  in  service 
for  communication  with  their  deaf 
constituents.  Also,  Government  offices 
such  as  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  have  TTY's.  These  have 
proved  to  be  of  value  to  those  deaf 
persons  in  need  of  routine  assistance 
from  Federal  agencies.  In  the  past 
year  the  IRS,  for  example,  received 
nearly  2,000  TTY  communications, 
and  TTY  use  at  the  IRS  is  increasing 
every  year. 

The  House  of  Representatives  needs 
to  encourage  deaf  citizens  to  become  a 
more  vocal  part  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Passage  of  the  legislation  I  am 
now  Introducing  would  insure  that  our 
deaf  population  will  truly  be  heard.* 


TO  CELEBRATE  SILVER  JUBILEE 
OF  PASTOR'S  ORDINA-nON 

HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OF  Missomii 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  May  24.  1981.  the  people  of 
St.  Mary's  Parish  of  Glasgow.  Mo.,  will 
celebrate  the  silver  Jubilee  of  the  ordi- 
nation of  its  pastor.  Father  Richard  C. 
Hunkins. 

In  his  25  years  as  a  priest.  Father 
Hunkins  has  endeared  himself  to 
many  people.  His  service  included 
service  to  his  country  as  a  chaplain  to 
the  1st  Marine  Division  of  the  US 
Marine  Corps  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  Father 
Hunkins'  parishioners  and  friends  in 
congratulating  him  on  the  occasion  of 
his  sliver  Jubilee.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION 
RESEARCH 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PKinfSYLVAMIA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7.  1981 
•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing,  with  Representa- 
tive Jerry  Lewis,  legislation  designed 
to  promote  the  role  of  smaU  business- 
es in  federally  funded  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  stimulate  technological  innovation 
by  using  a  small  portion  of  Federal  re- 
search and  development  budgets  to 
fimd  research  conducted  by  small 
business. 

Small  business  is  the  source  of  much 
technological  innovation  in  this  coun- 
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try  today.  A  lengthy  series  of  studies 
has  shown  that  small,  high  technology 
companies  are  more  innovative  than 
any  other  segment  of  our  economy.  A 
review  of  Federal  research  develop- 
ment and  small  businesses  by  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
concluded  that  small  firms  have  com- 
piled a  striking  record  of  innovation. 
Other  studies  have  shown  that  these 
small  Innovative  firms  create  many  of 
the  new  Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

In  spite  of  the  excellent  record 
which  small  business  has  created  in 
this  regard,  the  vast  majority  of  feder- 
ally funded  research  and  development 
is  conducted  by  large  businesses,  uni- 
versities, and  Government  laborato- 
ries. It  is  estimated  that  less  than  4 
percent  of  all  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment money  goes  to  small  busi- 
ness. In  order  to  more  effectively 
target  R.  &  D.  expenditures,  we  are 
today  introducing  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Research  Act  of  1981.  This 
bill  is  intended  to  stimulate  technolog- 
ical innovation  by  using  a  smaU  por- 
tion of  Federal  R.  <fe  D.  budgets  in  a 
way  similar  to  the  successful  small 
business  innovation  research  program 
at  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  bill  would  require  Federal  agen- 
cies with  R.  &  D.  budgets  of  more 
than  $100  million  to  make  available  1 
percent  of  their  R.  &  D.  money  to 
small  businesses  through  a  small  busi- 
ness innovation  research  program. 
The  program  requires  no  additional 
fiuds  but  rather  a  more  direct  target- 
ing of  the  funds  to  small  businesses. 
Funding  of  small  high  technology 
firms  would  be  a  three-phase  process: 

First,  small  firms  would  be  invited  to 
submit  research  proposals  related  to 
planned  agency  R.  &  D.  actiWties.  The 
most  promising  would  be  funded  to  de- 
termine Lf  the  research  is  technically 
feasible. 

Second,  If  the  initial  research  proves 
successful,  larger  funding  would  be 
provided  from  substantive  research 
and  prototype  construction.  Proposals 
that  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
outside  private  capital  would  be  given 
special  consideration. 

Third,  commercial  applications  re- 
search and  actual  production  would  be 
financed  by  private  capital.  Agencies 
with  R.  &  D.  budgets  between  $20  mil- 
lion and  $100  million  in  size  would  be 
required  to  set  goals  for  awards  to 
small  businesses. 

The  SBIR  program  would  be  phased 
in  over  3  years.  During  this  time,  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
would  be  required  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations which  simplify  the  paperwork 
required  from  small  businesses  for  so- 
licitations and  proposals.  Agencies  also 
would  be  required  to  coordinate  solici- 
tation releases  with  SBA  to  avoid  con- 
flicts which  might  limit  small  business 
opportunities  to  submit  proposals. 
Agencies  also  would  report  to  SBA  on 
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the  number  of  R.  &  D.  contracts 
awarded  to  small  business  and  their 
amounts. 

This  program  will  directly  fund  feas- 
ibility testing  for  new  ideas  developed 
by  small  business.  Because  each 
agency  would  select  its  own  research 
topics,  the  agencies  would  continue  to 
direct  their  resources  Into  the  most 
useful  projects.  Although  it  Involves 
only  a  small  portion  of  agency  re- 
search fimds,  it  wlU  have  a  major 
impact  on  small  high  technology  busi- 
nesses. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  this  Important  legislation.* 
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SHORT-TIME  COMPENSATION 
ACT  OF  1981 


BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KDITUCKY 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  letter  addressed  to 
you  from  my  constituent.  Dr.  C.  F. 
Burnett,  Jr.,  Morgan-Haugh  Profes- 
sional Service  Corp.,  Mayfield,  Ky.,  ex- 
pressing his  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's plans  to  cut  the  Federal  budget 
and  reduce  the  number  of  unnecessary 
Government  regulations.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  House  begins  to  consider  these 
measures,  I  submit  the  following: 


HON.  WtLUAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CAI.IFOUf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  current  debate  on  the  Federal 
budget,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  eloquent 
letter  addressed  to  Senator  Cranston 
from  my  constituent,  Mr.  Richard  C. 
Fahml.  Mr.  Fahmi  sent  me  a  copy  of 
this  letter  and  gave  me  permission  to 
make  it  public. 

His  letter  makes  clear  the  link  be- 
tween the  size  of  Government  spend- 
ing and  taxing  and  our  standard  of 
living.  The  Senate  has  voted  88  to  10 
for  the  President's  budget.  The  House 
must  still  vote  on  the  budget,  and 
hopefully,  initiate  a  reduction  in  the 
tax  burden. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the  full  text 
of  Mr.  Fahml's  letter  to  be  reprinted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Santa  Ana,  Calif.. 

March  S,  1981. 

DcAR  Senator  Cranston:  I  am  sure  that 
past  Congresses  have  had  the  best  interests 
of  our  country  in  mind  when  they  went 
about  their  tasks.  But.  they  obviously  did 
not  properly  evaluate  whether  the  taxpayer 
could  afford  the  expensive  programs  they 
felt  were  needed. 

Please  take  a  few  moments  out  of  your 
busy  schedule  and  look  at  what  government 
has  done  to  my  recent  merit  raise. 


OH 
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One  of  life's  great  frustrations  Is  that 
little  people  like  myself  have  such  little 
voice  in  our  government,  while  we  are  told 
that  our  government  is  "of  the  people  and 
by  the  people."  The  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  voted  for  a  change  in 
the  policies  of  our  government.  especlaUy  In 
relation  to  uncontrolled  spending  and  un- 
controlled taxation.  In  electing  Mr.  Reagan 
president,  the  people  begged  for  a  change 
and  for  relief  from  the  inflationary  policies 

of  previous  administrations.  I  realize  that  in  -     ..                                  ti  nsMti  ws  tiMm 

your  position  of  power  you  can  further  frus-     STii-mttii" w?m     "wi    tti» 

trate  us  by  blocking  the  measures  we  so  ar-  CMna  acamc  tai ""ZZZZZII    MJe      u    9  00 

dentlv  desire  CiihnB  Asttly  aaraa 7it         I       .50 

Mr.  O'Neill,  I  would  like  to  add  my  small     lott  tarn 357.50      Ui    HJO 

voice  to  the  millions  who  are  begging  you  to  jyj  *■  ""^Z"  "ZZZZZT-i"*     *   *"* 

cooperate  with  our  president  and  not  deny     ■(  ■ttmimi'Hiin   " — .. 

us  the  representation  we  have  sought.  We     

want    unreasonable    expenditures    stopped 

and  stopped  now.  We  also  want  unreason-         .  ,  ,         .     j  .■.  n , 

able  taxation  stopped  and  stopped  now.  We  ,  ^s  ««  producer.  I  received  the  anaUest  net 
want  our  doUar  to  have  some  definitive  increase  In  net  pay  (next  to  disability  insur- 
value  so  that  a  doUar  this  year  will  be  the  «"«*'  «'  ^  <-*^«  ^^  agencies, 
same  as  a  doUar  five  years  from  now.  The  Please,  Senator  Cranston,  support  Presi- 
past  policies  of  debasing  our  currency  so  dent.  Reagan  in  his  efforts  to  reduce  govern- 
that  we  are  robbed  of  our  savings  by  Infla-  ™ent  spending  by  eliminating  useless  gov- 
tion  must  stop  emment  programs,  by  reducing  government 

I  have  great  faith  in  our  system  of  govern-  '»f;^  .^JiT.JT^'^^''  '*^"*^'"'  ^  P*'" 

ment,  and  1  believe  you  are  a  man  of  Integri-  sonai  m<»me  lax.                     ,.    ,     „ 

ty  who  will  allow  the  people  of  this  nation  Also.   Social   Security   as   it   is   financed 

to  have  a  voice  in  government  and  wlU  not  t«lay  »«  nothing  short  of  Insanity.  For  those 

deny  us  our  rights.  It  was  frightening  to  see  "bo  truly  need  this  service,  they  should 

and  hear  you  speak  on  television  indicating  continue  to  receive  it.  The  system,  other- 

that  you  would  "not  let  them  tear  down  the  **»«.  should  be  phased  out.  People  cannot 

programs  we  have  built  up."  While  many  of  continue  to  plan   their  future  retb^ment 

these  programs  may  be  good,  we  cannot  around  Social  Security.  It  Is  a  ripK)ff  of  the 

afford  them  and  they  must  be  "tom  down."  younger  generation.   Please,   help  get  the 

Why  shouldn't  the  people  who  earn  the  government  out  of  the  retirement  business 

money  h».ve  some  right  in  determining  how  ««<1  P>ease   help  get  government  off  our 

it  Is  speiii?  ***** 

Sincerely  yours.  Respectfully  yours. 

C.  F.  BuKNUi,  Jr.,  MJ3.«  Richard  C.  Fahrni.* 


HON.  PATRIOA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATITKS 

Tuesday.  April  7,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
last  week  I  Introduced  the  Short-Time 
Compensation  Act  of  1981.  Since  I 
have  already  received  Inquiries  about 
it,  I  thought  it  would  be  helpful  to 
submit  the  bill  Into  the  Record. 

HJl. - 
A  bill  to  encourage  States  to  provide  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  certain  partially  un- 
employed workers. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Sbction  1.  Short  Titlk. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Short-Time 
Compensation  Act  of  1981". 
Sec.  2.  Statemknt  of  Pdrposx. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  encourage 
States  to  provide  partial  unemployment 
benefits  to  individuals  whose  workweek  is 
reduced  pursuant  to  an  employer  plan 
under  which  such  reductions  are  made  in 
lieu  of  total  layoffs. 
Sac.  3.  Development  or  Stats  Piograiis. 

(a)  RxspoNsiBiLrnKS  of  thk  Sbcrxtart  or 
Labor.—  

( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  develop  legislative  langiiage  which 
may  be  used  by  States  as  a  model  in  devel- 
oping and  enacting  short-time  compensation 
programs. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  to  States  to  assist  in  developing, 
enacting,  and  Implementing  short-ttme  oom- 
pensatlon  programs. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
States  which  enact  short-time  oompensattoo 
laws  that  meet  the  guidelines  estaUisbed  by 
this  Act  for  extraordinary  adrntntatrattre 
costs  and  for  evaluation  of  the  State  Bhortr 
time  compensation  programs. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shaU  conduct  a  study  or 
studies  for  purposes  of  evaluating  the  oper- 
ation, costs,  effect  on  State  Insured  rate  of 
unemployment,  and  other  effects  of  State 
short-time  compensation  programs  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  Sec.  3  of  this  Act. 

(5)  Since  this  Act  creates  a  three  year  ex- 
periment, the  provisions  of  the  Act  regard- 
ing guidelines  and  grants  shall  terminate 
three  years  following  enactment. 

(6)  States  are  encouraged  to  experiment  In 
carrying  out  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  this 
Act.  However,  to  assure  minimum  uniform- 
ity, the  Secretary  may  require  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

(b)  Short-Tiio  CoMPnisA-now  Program.— 
For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  "short- 
time  compensation  program"  means  a  pro- 
gram under  which— 

(1)  Individuals  whose  workweek  has  been 
reduced  pursuant  to  a  qualified  onployer 
plan  by  at  least  10  per  centum  wHl  be  eligi- 
ble for  unemployment  benefits. 

(2)  the  amount  of  unemployment  benefits 
payable  to  any  such  individual  shall  be  a 
pro  rata  portion  of  the  unemployment  bene- 
fits which  would  be  payable  to  the  Individu- 
al if  the  Individual  were  totally  unemployed, 

(3)  eligible  employees  may  apply  for  and 
collect  short-time  compensatkn  or  recular 
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unetntdoyment  compenaation  benefits,  as 
needed;  but  no  employee  may  collect  more 
than  the  maximum  entitlement  during  any 
benefit  year  to  which  he  or  ahe  would  have 
been  entitled  for  full-time  unemployment, 
and 

(4)  eligible  employees  will  not  be  expected 
to  meet  the  availability  for  work  or  work 
search  test  requirement  while  collecting 
short-time  compensation  benefits.  However, 
they  must  be  available  for  their  normal 
workweek. 

(c)  QoMjnKB  Employer  Plah.— For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (b).  the  term  "qualified 
employer  plan"  means  a  plan  of  an  employ- 
er under  which  there  is  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  hours  worked  by  employees 
rather  than  total  layoffs  If — 

(1)  the  employer's  short-time  compensa- 
tion plan  is  approved  by  the  State  agency. 

<2)  the  employer  certifies  to  the  State 
agency  that  the  aggregate  reduction  In  work 
hours  pursuant  to  such  plan  is  in  lieu  of 
total  layoffs  which  would  have  affected  10% 
of  the  employees  in  the  unit  or  units  to 
which  the  plan  would  apply  and  which  have 
resulted  in  an  equivalent  reduction  of  work 
hours. 

(3)  the  plan  shall  remain  in  effect  for  no 
more  than  1  year  and  employer  shall  reap- 
ply to  the  state  agency  to  be  recertified  for 
another  year. 

(4)  the  employer  continues  to  provide 
health  and  retirement  benefits  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  those  plans  for  em- 
ployees who  are  already  entitled  to  these 
benefits,  and 

(5)  in  the  case  of  employees  represented 
by  a  union,  the  appropriate  official  of  the 
union  (or  union  hail)  has  consented  to  the 
plan. 

(d)  PwAHCiiiG  or  Short-Thcx  Compensa- 
TioH  Bknetits.— Short-time  compensation 
benefits  must  be  charged  in  a  manner  which 
Insures  that  the  benefits  are  financed  by 
the  employers  to  whom  those  benefits  are 
attributable. 

(e)  Statb.— For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

Sic.  4.  DntoHSTRATioN  Projxcts. 

(a)  Gkhkhal  Rule.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  three  year  experiment  and  con- 
duct one  or  more  controlled  demonstration 
projects  for  purposes  of  evaluating  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  short-time  compensation  pro- 
grams. These  projects  shall  be  designed  to 
measure,  inter  alia,  the  following: 

(1)  the  impact  of  the  project  upon  the  Un- 
employment Trust  F^lnd.  and  a  comparison 
with  the  estimated  Impact  on  the  Fund  of 
layoffs  that  would  have  occurred  but  for 
the  existence  of  the  project; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  has 
protected  and  preserved  the  Jobs  of  workers, 
which  special  emphasis  on  newly-hired  em- 
ployees. 

(3)  the  impact  of  the  availability  of  short- 
time  compensation  in  geographic  areas 
which  historically  have  differed  in  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  affected  by  eco- 
nomic downturns: 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  layoffs  occur  in 
the  unit  subsequent  to  initiation  of  the 
project  and  the  impact  of  the  project  upon 
unemployment  insurance  entitlement  of 
employees; 

(5)  where  feasible,  the  effect  of  varying 
benefit  levels  to  employees  and  varying 
methods  of  administration;  and 

(8)  the  effect  of  partial  unemployment 
benefits  to  employers'  tax  rate,  on  both 
users  and  non-users  of  short-time  compensa- 
tion, on  a  state-by-state  basis. 
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(b)  PROJCCTS    COWBOCTKD    n»    COOPBIATIOIf 

WrrH  Stati  Agkhct.— Any  demonstration 
project  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  the  State  agency 
which  administers  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  for  the  State  in  which  such 
project  is  conducted. 

(c)  Costs  Paid  by  SicRiTAKy.— The  costs 
of  administering  any  demonstration  project 
conducted  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Secretary.  The  benefits  shall  be  fi- 
nanced tlirough  the  state  unemployment 
compensation  fund  in  States  which  have 
amended  their  statutes  to  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  short-time  compensation  benefits 
for  partial  unemployment. 

Sec.  5.  Reports. 

(a)  IKTERIM  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  an  interim  report  on 
the  implementation  of  this  Act.  The  interim 
report  shall  be  submitted  on  or  before  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983. 

(b)  Pinal  Report.— Not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 1,  1984.  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  President  a  final 
report  on  the  Implementation  of  this  Act. 
Such  report  shall  contain  an  evaluation  of 
short-time  compensation  programs  and 
shall  contain  such  reconunendations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  advisable,  including  recom- 
mendations as  to  necessary  changes  in  the 
Department's  statistical  practices. 

Sec.  6.  Authorization  or  Appropriations. 

For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1. 
1981.  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  such 
sums  (not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $10,000,000) 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.« 


IS  IT  SOCIETY'S  FAULT? 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  MISSOCTRI 
IM  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ar- 
ticle which  follows  appeared  in  the 
Sim  of  Baltimore.  Md.  in  its  perspec- 
tive section  on  Sunday.  April  5,  1981. 

In  my  opinion  it  truly  provides  im- 
portant perspective  on  the  problem  of 
assassination  attempts  on  our  Presi- 
dents, crime  In  America,  and  a  variety 
of  other  related  subjects. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  handgim 
control  is  well  worth  trying  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  It  would  appear  to  help  at 
least  in  a  generalized  way  in  other 
countries  where  crime  statistics  seem 
relatively  accurate. 

Also,  I  believe  It  very  important  that 
soon  a  President  of  the  United  States 
lead  the  way  to  a  national  acceptance 
of  the  idea  that  our  Presidents  should 
be  more  effectively  protected  from  as- 
sassination attempts  than  is  now  possi- 
ble. 

That  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  Secret 
Service.  Under  the  circumstances  they 
do  an  extraordinary  job.  No  one  needs 
to  comment  on  the  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  Secret  Service  agents.  Not 
once  but  several  times  in  my  experi- 
ence agents  have  placed  their  own 
lives  second  to  the  life  of  the  person 
they  were  charged  to  protect. 
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But  if  I  am  correctly  informed  and 
my  own  limited  observations  confirm 
the  Information  I  have  received,  heads 
of  state  and  heads  of  government  In 
other  free  societies  are  more  system- 
atically and  successfully  protected 
from  danger  by  tighter  control  of  the 
environments  through  which  they 
move.  That  is  especially  true  in  times 
of  political  campaigns  and  other 
public  appearances. 

President  Charles  de  Gaulle  of 
Prance  was  the  almost  constant  target 
of  fanatic  and  highly  professional  as- 
sassins, but  he  survived  In  a  free  and 
sometimes  turbulent  Prance  because 
he  was  himself  willing  to  accept  the 
disciplines  of  security  measures  which 
limited  his  direct  personal  exposure  to 
potential  assassins  no  matter  their  mo- 
tivation. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
who  takes  the  steps  I  am  suggesting 
will  make  a  real  contribution  to  the 
future  of  this  country  and  even  to  that 
of  the  world. 

Of  course,  our  society  has  and,  if  it 
happens  again,  will  survive  the  assassi- 
nation of  a  President,  but  it  would  be 
better  if  the  already  difficult  political 
process  were  not  so  often  put  to  that 
particular  dreadful  strain.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  on  at  least  two  occasions  the 
assassination  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States  almost  surely  changed 
our  history  and  not  for  the  better. 
Is  It  Society's  Fault? 
(By  Fred  Barnes) 

Washington.— The  reaction  is  always  the 
same:  a  rush  of  emotionalism  that  borders 
on  national  self-flagellation.  Our  society  is 
sick  or  mad.  it  is  said.  People  are  too  apa- 
thetic to  insist  on  gim  control.  Sprees  of  vio- 
lence are  now  characteristic  of  America,  and 
we  are  all  responsible.  The  authority  of  our 
government  is  fragile. 

"The  shooting  of  President  Reagan, 
White  House  Press  Secretary  James  Brady 
and  two  security  officers,"  wrote  columnists 
Jack  W.  Oermond  and  Jules  Witcover,  "is 
yet  another  replay  of  the  national  night- 
mare and  madness  that  peculiarly  afflicts 
American  society  ....  Assassination  at- 
tempts against  presidents  of  course  generate 
national  attention  and  concern,  but  they  are 
only  the  most  prominent  exhibits  of  the 
country's  special  sickness." 

Charles  J.  Orasln,  executive  vice  president 
of  Handgim  Control,  Inc..  was  even  more 
emotional.  "Are  people  just  exhausted  by 
all  this  violence?  "  he  asked.  "What  is  it?  Are 
they  so  inured  to  violence  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods that  they  expect  it?  Are  they  so  used 
to  seeing  national  leaders  fall  they  don't 
react  anymore? 

"Have  we  accepted  shootings  as  a  way  of 
life?  Do  we  have  to  bury  another  president? 
Is  that  what  it's  going  to  take  to  get  people 
angry  enough  to  do  something  about  it? 
What's  going  to  get  them  angry  enough  to 
pick  up  the  phone,  call  their  congressman 
and  demand  they  pass  a  gun  control  law 
now  and  stop  this  madness?" 

David  S.  Broder,  the  temperate  and  re- 
spected political  reporter,  added  this  fearful 
note:  "The  fragility  of  our  governmental 
structure  to  the  assassin's  bullet  has  been 
demonstrated  again." 
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Such  comments — outbursts,  really— have 
become  a  common  phenomenon.  They  were 
voiced  after  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
shot  to  death  in  1963.  and  after  the  assassi- 
nations of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
and  Robert  F.  Kennedy  in  1968.  and  once 
more  but  less  loudly  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
two  failed  attempts  to  assassinate  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford  in  1975. 

But  at  the  core,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  these  emotional  reactions.  It  is  not 
that  American  society  is  so  well.  It  is  argu- 
able that  the  nation's  mental  health  has  de- 
teriorated in  recent  years.  Nor  is  it  that  gun 
control  Is  an  inappropriate  goal.  A  compel- 
ling case  exists,  for  instance,  for  banning 
handguns  like  the  one  used  to  shoot  Mr. 
Reagan. 

The  problem  is  that  the  excited  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  the  assault  on  Mr.  Reagan 
and  from  the  earlier  assassinations  do  not 
flow  logically  from  the  particulars  of  those 
cases.  The  actions  and  the  participants  in 
them  are  said  to  be  reflective  of  alarming 
national  trends,  but  in  truth  they  are  not. 

Four  general  themes  have  emerged  in  the 
wake  of  the  Reagan  shooting.  Each  mani- 
fested itself  after  the  earlier  attacks.  And 
each  is  misguided  at  least  in  the  sense  that 
it  does  not  fit  with  the  facts. 

The  first  is  that  American  society  is  sick. 
Maybe  so,  but  how  do  the  actions  of  a 
young  loner,  undergoing  pwychiatric  treat- 
ment, buttress  the  point?  The  man  accused 
of  shooting  Mr.  Reagan  left  behind  letters 
suggesting  he  acted  in  order  to  prove  his 
love  to  a  movie  actress. 

Similarly,  the  four  men  who  succeeded  in 
assassination  attempts  on  a  president  were 
strange,  isolated  figures.  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  bom  illegitimate,  was  a  supporter  of 
the  Confederacy  and  psychologically  unsta- 
ble at  the  time  he  shot  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
1865. 

Charles  J.  Guiteau.  the  assassin  of  James 
A.  Garfield  in  1881,  was  a  wandering  evan- 
gelist and  sometimes  attorney.  He  had  spent 
six  years,  unhappily,  in  a  Christian-commu- 
nist community. 

Leon  Oolgosz,  who  killed  William  McKin- 
ley  in  1901,  was  a  recluse  and  an  anarchist, 
but  he  was  unable  to  get  along  with  other 
believers  in  anarchism.  And  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald,  who  short  President  Kennedy  in 
1963,  was  a  Marxist  who  found  no  solace  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  returned  to  lead  a 
marginal  existence  in  the  United  States. 

"Ambitious  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
prospects,  they  were  lonely  and  alienated 
from  their  immediate  community  of  friends 
and  sought  their  private  solution  in  a  mas- 
sive assault  on  the  head  of  the  Republic," 
said  Lawrence  Z.  Freedman,  a  psychiatrist 
and  chairman  of  the  University  of  Chicago's 
Institute  of  Social  and  Behavorial  Pathol- 
ogy. 

Periodic  assaults  on  a  national  leader  are 
not  peculiar  to  the  United  States  among  civ- 
ilized nations,  though  Europeans  tend  to 
think  of  America  as  especially  violence- 
ridden.  In  placid  Nineteenth  Century  Eng- 
land, there  were  five  attempts  to  kill  Queen 
Victoria,  most  of  them  perpetrated  by  dis- 
turbed young  men. 

In  France,  President  Charles  de  Gaulle 
was  the  target  of  numerous  assassination 
tries.  In  Germany,  the  left-wing  Baader- 
Meinhoff  gang  murdered  prominent  busi- 
nessmen and  terrorized  government  offi- 
cials. In  Italy,  the  Red  Brigades  have 
claimed  credit  for  many  killings,  including 
that  of  one  leading  political  figure. 

Certainly,  this  country  is  beset  by  social 
disorders  that  range  from  a  high  crime  rate 
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to  economic  troubles  to  a  national  sense  of 
rootlessness.  '"However."  Mr.  Freedman 
wrote  last  week,  "presidential  assassins  do 
not  reflect  these  social  problems." 

The  second  theme  is  that  national  leaders 
are  jeopardized  by  the  absence  of  stiff  gun 
control  laws.  This  assumes  that  potential  as- 
sassins will  act  only  if  they  can  obtain  a  gun 
legally. 

The  man  alleged  to  have  shot  Mr.  Reagan 
had  three  guns  confiscated  last  Octot>er 
when  he  was  arrested  in  Nashville.  Several 
days  later,  he  purchased  two  new  guns.  It 
seems  highly  unlikely  that  he  would  have 
given  up  his  effort  to  acquire  guns  simply 
because  they  were  unavailable  legally.  A 
black  market  in  handguns  thrives. 

Nonetheless,  politicians  have  jumped  to 
claim  that  their  brand  of  gun  control  law 
would  have  deterred  the  alleged  Reagan  as- 
sailant. "Under  the  legislation  we  are  pro- 
posing, he  would  not  have  been  able  to  pur- 
chase or  carry  that  handgun  in  New 
Jersey,"  said  the  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  state  Senate.  Joseph  P.  Merlino. 

On  the  other  side,  John  M.  Snyder  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to  Bear 
Arms  made  an  equally  specious  argument. 
'"What  happened  to  [Mr.  Reagan]  proves 
the  point  we've  been  making  all  along. "  he 
said.  "Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
you've  got  the  strictest  gun  control  laws  in 
the  country  and  this  happens." 

A  third  theme  is  that  we  are  all  responsi- 
ble. This  lament  first  cropped  up  after  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  It  was 
not  immediately  clear  how  there  was  a  col- 
lective responsibility  for  the  shots  fired  by 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  whether  or  not  he  had 
accomplices.  It  is  still  not  clear. 

A  stronger  argument  can  be  presented  for 
national  responsibility  for  the  slaying  of  Dr. 
King.  Racial  segregation,  which  Dr.  King 
was  seeking  to  uproot,  was  indeed  part  of 
American  life.  But  his  assassin,  a  racist 
drifter  named  James  Earl  Ray,  struck  not  to 
abet  a  national  trend  but  in  defiance  of  the 
progress  toward  racial  toleration  and  deseg- 
regation. 

If  Americans  are  responsible  at  all  for  the 
shooting  of  Mr.  Reagan,  it  is  not  for  the 
reason  normally  given.  It  is  because  they 
insist  on  maintaining  a  free  and  open  soci- 
ety. Those  under  psychiatric  care,  like  the 
suspect  in  the  Reagan  case,  are  not  auto- 
matically incarcerated. 

Thousands  of  immigrants  flow  into  the 
United  States  every  year,  including  Sirhan 
B.  Sirhan,  who  was  convicted  of  shooting 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  to  death.  Should  the 
marginally  disturbed  be  locked  up?  Should 
immigration  be  halted?  Few  Americans 
would  answer  yes  to  either. 

"The  fact  that  we  live  and  work  in  a  de- 
mocracy has  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion." said  Jack  Warner  of  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice as  he  tried  to  explain  how  a  giinman 
could  have  slipped  within  a  few  yards  of  Mr. 
Reagan.  "We  live  literally  in  a  free  society." 

The  fourth  theme  is  that  the  authority  of 
the  national  goverrunent  is  vulnerable  to  an 
assassin's  bullet.  The  opposite  of  tMs  is 
manifestly  true.  After  the  four  presidential 
assassinations,  there  were  no  difficulties  in 
staging  an  orderly  succession.  There  were 
no  erupts.  There  were  no  challenges  to  the 
right  of  a  vice  president  to  take  over. 

As  Mr.  Reagan  underwent  surgery  for  his 
chest  wound  last  Monday,  the  government 
continued  to  operate.  Social  Security  checks 
were  mailed.  The  military  manned  its  poets. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  kept  on  with 
tax  collections. 

Cabinet  members  assembled  in  the  Situa- 
tion Room  at  the  White  House.  Most  agreed 
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with  the  decision  by  Alexander  M.  Halg.  Jr.. 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  take  charge, 
though  his  assertlveness  irritated  some.  Vice 
President  Bush  was  summoned  back  to 
Washington  from  Texas,  and  he  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  White  House 
during  his  flight. 

In  short,  the  nation  was  thrown  into 
shock  by  the  shooting  of  the  president  but 
the  government  was  not  destabilized.  Had 
the  shot  been  fatal  to  Mr.  Reagan,  a  peace- 
ful transition  of  power  was  certain. 

And  yet  Americans  seem  to  be  tormented, 
despite  the  irrationality,  by  the  thought 
that  a  horribly  corrupt  streak  in  our  way  of 
life  was  laid  bare  by  the  attack  on  Mr. 
Reagan.  Ui.  Freedman,  the  psychiatrist,  ex- 
plained it  best  in  an  article  last  week: 

"Magazines,  newspapers,  radio  and  teleW- 
slon  reflect  the  nation's  mood:  What  is  hap- 
pening to  us?  Are  we  a  sick  people?  Is  the 
violence  a  symptom  of  a  rotten,  corrupt  so- 
ciety? For  many,  the  questions  seem  rhe- 
torical. The  answer  springs  from  the  dead 
and  wounded  of  our  leaders,  from  the  crime 
statistics  of  our  cities,  the  afterdark  fears  of 
most  Americans  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. 

"The  mood  is  understandable.  The  Justifi- 
cation for  it,  however,  is  not  self-evident.  In 
fact,  when  most  of  us  recover  from  our 
latest  shock  and  horror,  the  answers  to 
these  questions  will  be  seen  to  justify,  if  not 
unalloyed  optimism,  a  temperate  but  solid 
sense  of  the  strength  of  our  community,  the 
tenacity  of  our  governmental  structure."* 
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HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OY  REPRESEIfTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  struggle  to  contain  our  mon- 
strous Federal  bureaucracy  Is  not  a 
new  one,  as  evidenced  by  the  following 
article,  which  was  printed  in  an  Atlan- 
ta newspaper  in  the  1930's.  Bishop 
Candler  begins  his  article  by  lament- 
ing the  fact  that  Americans  of  his  era 
have  not  learned  from  experience 
what  our  Founding  Fathers  endeav- 
ored to  teach:  that  government  is  a 
corrupting  force  that  necessitates 
strict  limitation. 

Let  us  hope  that  50  more  years  of 
bitter  experience  have  suciceeded 
where  the  previous  150  failed,  and 
that  we  will  have  no  cause  to  echo 
Bishop  Candler's  sentiments  after  an- 
other 50  years  have  passed. 

COHTLNUEU  AEUET  AMD  ULTUAIB 

Revoldtioii 
(By  Bishop  Warren  A.  Candler) 

We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  men  learn 
by  experience,  but  it  is  far  more  true  that 
men  have  no  experience  of  their  own  nor 
can  they  use  the  experience  of  others  until 
it  is  too  late. 

This  is  equally  true  of  nations  as  of  indi- 
viduals. Every  nation  as  every  individual, 
runs  to  ruin  in  pretty  much  the  same  way 
that  all  others  before  them  have  run. 

To  popularize  themselves  the  Roman 
rulers  were  accustomed  to  make  large  glfU 
to  the  people;  and  the  more  they  gave  the 
more  people  wanted  them  to  give.  At  last 
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their  glfU  could  do  nothing  to  bring  peace 
«Dd  prosperity  to  the  nation. 

Oiiir  own  country  ia  now  taking  the  same 
courae,  and  will  reach  the  same  result. 
Oreat  schemes  of  relief  are  devlMd  for  dis- 
tributing funds  to  the  people,  who  are  called 
the  unemployed  and  are  declared  to  be  In 
great  need. 

But  there  Is  no  country  In  the  world  that 
posseaaes  as  abundant  resources  as  our 
country  possesses,  and  no  land  under  the 
sun  where  industry  rightly  directed  falls 
short  of  the  needs  of  the  industrious. 

As  it  was  in  the  Roman  commonwealth 
the  large  sums  given  to  those  claiming  to  be 
in  need  and  unemployed  will  cause  them  to 
demand  larger  sums;  and  there  will  come  a 
time  when  their  demands  cannot  be  met. 
Then  they  will  cry  as  did  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, "give  us  bread  and  games,  or  revolu- 
tion will  follow." 

There  is  a  delusion  that  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment has  somewhere  a  mysterious  and  mi- 
raculous fund  from  which  to  draw  all 
manner  of  money  for  those  who  cry  most 
vociferously  for  It. 

But  the  Government  has  no  money  which 
it  does  not  get  from  the  people,  and  if  great 
sums  are  given  to  one  class  they  have  to  be 
taken  from  the  other  class. 

In  the  end  we  reach  the  point  of  revolu- 
tion. It  is  now  time  for  needless  schemes  of 
relief  to  be  abandoned  and  the  people  ex- 
horted to  go  to  work  and  live  by  self-re- 
spectful Industry. 

The  cities  are  overcrowded  because  men 
are  seeking  to  escape  toil.  Such  was  the  case 
In  ancient  Rome.  As  the  country  became  de- 
populated the  large  cities  became  over- 
crowded. 

There  Is  today  In  our  land  abundant  terri- 
tory in  which  profitable  farming  can  be  con- 
ducted, or  at  least  good  livings  made;  but 
multitudes  are  flocking  to  the  cities  hoping 
they  can  find  compensation  without  work 
and  toilless  support  by  the  Government. 
Multitudes  should  go  back  to  the  country 
in«t**d  of  depending  upon  support  by  the 
Civil  Government. 

The  springtime  is  now  on  when  crops 
could  be  planned  and  labor  devoted  to  fruit- 
ful efforts. 

But  as  long  as  relief  schemes  maintain 
thousands  of  people,  the  state  supported 
multitudes  will  not  go  back  to  the  country. 
They  will  remain  in  the  cities  where  relief 
will  give  them  maintenance  and  all  manner 
of  diversions  will  furnish  them  entertain- 
ment. 

Our  cities  sue  overgrown  and  much  of  the 
surplus  population  Is  supported  by  the  tax- 
ation of  the  more  industrious  and  fortunate 
citizens. 

There  must  be  a  return  of  the  people  to 
the  soil  or  distress  will  overtake  multitudes 
and  disaster  befall  the  nation. 

The  divine  decree,  after  the  fall  of  man. 
was  that  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  he  should 
Uve. 

But  now  multitudes  wish  to  change  that 
decree  and  make  It  read  by  the  sweat  of 
other  people's  brow  we  wUl  live.  This  seems 
to  be  a  selfish  view  that  the  Almighty  never 
designed,  and  which  can  never  bring  peace 
and  prosperity  to  a  nation. 

Modem  inventions  have  made  more  fruit- 
ful human  toll,  and  less  labor  may  be  re- 
quired to  support  our  nation  than  was  re- 
quired in  the  time  of  our  ancestors,  but 
there  will  never  come  a  time  when  multi- 
tudes can  remain  Idle  without  demoraliza- 
tion to  themselves  and  damage  to  the  Re- 
public. 

Relief  schemes  wUl  become  ruinous  as 
they  result  more  and  more  in  idleness. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  a  man  can  make  a  living  more  easily 
now  than  during  any  former  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  let  him  devote  his  lei- 
sure time  to  doing  good  to  others  instead  of 
seeking  alms  and  assistance  from  others. 

No  man  can  be  self-respecting  who  con- 
stantly holds  out  his  hands  for  the  doles 
from  the  public  treasury.  No  matter  how 
well  meant  such  doles  may  be  they  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  dire  results. 

Benevolence  based  upon  the  reaUy  needy 
Is  a  Christian  act;  but  doles  handed  down  to 
idle  beggars  destroy  all  public  good. 

The  sick  and  suffering  must,  of  course,  be 
relieved;  but  the  Idle  who  are  not  sick  must 
be  left  to  suffer  or  sent  to  work. 

It  in  no  sense  belongs  to  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment to  degrade  itself  to  the  level  of  a  char- 
ity and  relief  association.  There  is  too  much 
of  that  sort  of  thing  all  over  the  land. 

The  evil  disposition  communicates  itself 
to  the  legislative  bodies  who  vote  the  public 
funds  to  all  sorts  of  needless  objects.  Unnec- 
essary appropriations  relieve  nothing,  but 
damage  everything. 

Often  appropriations  are  designed  to  win 
political  favor  and  secure  public  office. 

The  Roman  rulers  gave  large  gifts  to  win 
public  favor  and  modem  demagogues  do  the 
same. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  vote  away  funds  con- 
tributed by  other  people  by  enforced  tax- 
ation. Any  observant  man  can  see  around 
him  many  of  these  vicious  appropriations 
and  note  their  evU  effects.* 


ECONOMIC   EQUITY   ACT   INTRO- 
DUCED IN  HOUSE  AND  SENATE 


HON.  PATRICU  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Ekionomlc 
Equity  Act  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Representatives  Heckler,  Perraro, 
Chisholm,  Boggs,  Mikulski,  and 
Oakar. 

The  Women's  Economic  Equity  Act 
of  1981  proposes  reforms  In  a  variety 
of  legislative  areas,  including  public 
and  private  pension  law,  tax  policy. 
Government  regtilations,  insurance 
and  enforcement  of  alimony  and  child 
support.  The  administration  is  focus- 
ing on  economics  this  year,  and 
women's  issues  are  economic  issues. 

This  bUl  addresses  problems  of  work- 
ing women  who  earn  59  cents  for  every 
$1  earned  by  male  workers.  It  also  ad- 
dresses the  economic  dilemma  faced 
by  homemakers  who  have  never 
worked  for  pay  outside  the  home. 
WhUe  the  bill  does  not  encompass  all 
the  economic  probfems  facing  women, 
it  is  a  coordinated  first  step  to  enact- 
ing legislation  for  women  during  the 
97th  Congress. 

This  bill  includes  12  separate  titles, 
many  of  which  have  already  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  individual 
Members.  An  identical  bill  is  being  in- 
troduced today  in  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor DuHENBERGER,  for  hlmself ,  Senator 
Mark  Hattieu),  and  Senator  Bob 
Packwood. 
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The  hour  is  late.  The  faltering  econ- 
omy has  had  its  most  chilling  effect  on 
women.  Three  out  of  every  five  people 
with  Incomes  below  the  poverty  level 
are  women.  Over  80  percent  of  all 
single  parent  households  are  headed 
by  women.  One-third  of  these  live  in 
poverty.  Poor  women  who  work  are 
employed  in  the  lowest  paying  kinds 
of  jobs  with  few  opportunities  for  in- 
creasing their  Income  and  frequently 
without  fringe  benefits. 

The  time  to  start  changing  these  sta- 
tistics is  now.  I  have  attached  to  my 
statement,  for  my  colleagues'  interest, 
a  summary  of  the  Economic  Equity 
Act. 

The  statement  follows: 

SnmcART  OP  THK  Economic  Equity  Act 

TTTLK  I— TAX  AND  RKTIREXEirr 
PRIVATE  PENSION  RKPORM 

This  section  of  the  bill  would: 

Lower  the  minimum  age  requirements  for 
participating  in  a  qualified  pension  plan 
from  age  25  to  age  21. 

Require  plans  to  pay  a  survivor's  annuity 
to  the  spouse  of  a  vested  plan  participant 
who  died  before  the  earliest  retirement  age. 

Abolish  the  unilateral  right  to  waiver  of 
survivorship  benefits  and  require  the  spouse 
to  waive  her  survivor  rights  in  writing. 

Eliminate  the  two-year  waiting  period  for 
enforcement  of  the  election  of  Joint  and  sur- 
vivor's options. 

Require  prorated  retirement  and  survi- 
vor's benefits  to  be  granted  to  divorced 
spouses  unless  contrary  provisions  are  in- 
cluded in  the  divorce  decree. 

Alter  breaks  In  service  rules  so  that  par- 
ents who  wish  to  take  leave  for  child-rearing 
purposes  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as 
veterans  who  leave  employment  for  military 
service  and  return  to  the  same  employer. 

INDrVIDDAL  RETIREMENT  ACCOUNTS  FOR 
SPOUSES 

This  section  of  the  bill  would:  Allow  a 
married  individual  with  no  Income  or  an 
Income  lower  than  that  of  his  or  her  spouse 
to  use  the  spouse's  Income  to  calculate  the 
amount  that  the  Individual  can  contribute 
to  an  IRA,  so  long  as  all  other  conditions  for 
an  IRA  are  met. 

This  section  also  allows  alimony  payments 
to  be  included  In  computing  a  person's  total 
Income  for  purposes  of  determining  their 
maximum  allowable  contribution  to  an  IRA. 

HEADS  OP  HOUSEHOLD— ZERO  BRACKET  AMOUNT 

This  section  of  the  bill  would:  Amend  the 
IRS  Code  to  raise  the  zero  bracket  amount 
for  heads  of  households  to  $3,400  from  the 
current  level  of  (2,300.  It  would  adjust  the 
tax  table  by  $1,000  to  maintain  the  same 
marginal  rates  and  Income  boundaries  for 
Inclusion  of  this  Increase  for  heads  of 
households.  It  would  allow  a  head  of  house- 
hold to  elect  additional  zero  bracket  allow- 
ance when  determining  the  number  of  with- 
holding exemptions  on  a  payroll  check.  And 
it  would  require  that  only  the  heads  of 
household  with  Incomes  greater  than  or 
equal  to  $5,400  would  be  required  to  file  a 
tax  return. 

MILITARY  retirement:  EX-WIVES  AND 
SURVIVORS 

This  section  of  the  bill  would:  Provide 
former  spouses  of  military  personnel,  both 
male  and  female,  married  at  least  10  years, 
a  pro-rata  share  of  the  retirement  and  survi- 
vor's benefits,  subject  to  court  review.  The 
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exact  amount  of  the  former  spouse  annuity 
would  depend  upon  the  number  of  years  of 
marriage  that  overlap  with  the  creditable 
years  of  service  toward  retirement.  The  for- 
mula for  calculating  the  former  spouse  an- 
nuity Is: 

Number  of  years  of  marriage  during  cred- 
itable service  divided  by  number  of  years  of 
employment  multiplied  by  .50  multiplied  by 
total  retirement  annuity  equals  former 
spouse  retirement  aimuity. 

This  section  would  also  make  survivor's 
benefits  mandatory,  unless  the  spouse  and 
former  spouse  (If  any)  agree  in  writing  to 
opt  out  of  the  survivor's  benefits  plan. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  retirement:  ex-wives  and 
suHvrvoRS 

This  section  of  the  bill  would:  Provide 
former  spouses  of  civil  service  personnel, 
both  male  and  female,  married  at  least  10 
years,  to  a  pro-rata  share  of  the  retirement 
and  survivor's  benefits,  subject  to  court  re- 
views. The  exact  amount  of  the  former 
spouse  annuity  would  depend  upon  the 
number  of  years  of  marriage  that  overlap 
with  the  creditable  years  of  service  toward 
retirement.  The  formula  used  for  calculat- 
ing the  former  spouse  annuity  is: 

Number  of  years  of  marriage  during  cred- 
itable service  divided  by  number  of  years  of 
employment  multiplied  by  .50  multiplied  by 
total  retirement  annuity  equals  former 
spouse  retirement  annuity. 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  make  survi- 
vor's benefits  mandatory  unless  the  spouse 
and  former  spouse  (If  any)  agree  In  writing 
to  opt  out  of  the  survivor's  benefits  plan. 
DISPLACED  homemakers:  tax  credits 

This  section  of  the  bill  would:  Provide  a 
$3,000  first  year,  $1,500  second  year  tax 
credit  to  employers  who  hire  displaced 
homemakers. 

TITLE  III  —  WOMEN  IN  THE  ARMED  SERVICES 

This  section  of  the  bill  would: 

Eliminate  gender-based  distinction  In  the 
United  States  Code  provisions  relating  to 
military  service,  promotion,  appointment, 
separation  and  retirement. 

Eliminate  a  statutory  preference  for  male 
surviving  relatives  to  receive  the  personal 
effects  of  deceased  service  personnel. 

Require  the  Secretary  of  I>efense  to  issue 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
status  of  women  in  all  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

This  bill  does  not  deal  with  the  issue  of 
women  in  combat. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TITLE  VI— REGULATORY  REFORM 

This  section  of  the  bill  would:  Codify  a 
Presidential  Directive  of  August  26,  1977,  re- 
quiring all  Executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  identify  'regulations,  guidelines,  pro- 
grams and  policies  which  result  In  unequal 
treatment  based  on  sex  and  to  develop  pro- 
posals to  change  any  laws,  regulations  and 
policies  which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
sex." 

TITLE  VIII  —  STUDY  ON  ENFORCING  ALIMONY 
AND  CHILD  SUPPORT 

This  section  of  the  bill  would:  Direct  the 
Justice  Department  to  conduct  a  one-year 
study  of  varying  State  laws  and  jurisdiction- 
al divisions  In  national  enforcement  of  child 
support,  alimony  and  property  settlement 
decrees;  and  to  define  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem, analyzing  the  issue  and  making  policy 
recommendations  to  appropriate  Congres- 
sional committees.9 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SUFFOCATION 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  industrial  community,  which 
has  contributed  enormously  to  the 
high  standard  of  living  Americans 
enjoy,  can  no  longer  endure  the  unrea- 
sonable regulatory  burden  that  has 
been  placed  on  it  in  the  interest  of  en- 
vironmental protection.  Surely  we 
must  strive  to  maintain  a  pure  envi- 
ronment, but  concerns  of  this  nature 
must  he  balanced  with,  and  not  over- 
ride, our  need  for  continued  economic 
growth.  An  excellent  example  of  the 
frustration  caused  by  the  zealous  over- 
regulation  In  this  area  can  be  found  in 
an  excerpt  from  an  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  George  B.  Munroe,  chairman 
and  president  of  Phelps  Dodge  Corp., 
to  the  Copper  Club  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  New  York. 

Environmental  Suffocation 
The  1970s  in  the  United  States  was  a 
decade  in  which  our  government  lost  sight 
of  the  need  for  a  strong  and  growing  econo- 
my as  a  base  for  the  provision  of  employ- 
ment,   prosperity,    national    security    and 
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social  programs.  A  torrent  of  regulatkxm,  es- 
pecially in  the  environmental  area,  deaeeni- 
ed  on  the  business  community  in  general 
and  the  mining  industry  in  particular. 
Crash  programs  to  reduce  the  perceived  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  our  operations,  espe- 
cially our  smelters,  were  mandated  and  car- 
ried out  at  huge  cost.  These  programa, 
which  iiave  added  some  15  cents  per  pound 
to  the  cost  of  producing  copper,  overlapped 
with  the  copper  industry  depression  that 
began  in  1974  and.  except  for  a  mo<lat 
upturn  in  1979.  continues  today.  The  result 
has  been  heavy  Iwrrowlng  by  the  industry, 
declining  profitabUity  and  deteriorated  bal- 
ance sheets. 

Now,  no  one  of  us  would  take  the  position 
that  there  is  no  place  for  environmental 
protection  In  our  society.  But  for  a  decade 
we  have  had  a  massive  Imbalance  of  emphS' 
sis.  As  a  result,  domestic  industry  today  Is 
regulated  under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  the 
Water  PolluUon  Control  Act,  and  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act.  and  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act,  and  the  Ocean  Dump- 
ing Act,  and  the  Soil  and  Water  Resources 
Conservation  Act.  and  the  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act,  and  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act,  and  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act.  and  the  Environmental 
Pesticide  Control  Act.  and  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act,  and  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act.  and  the  Federal  LAnd  Policy  and 
Management  Act,  and  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  (of  snail  darter  fame),  and  the  His- 
toric Preservation  Act  and  the  Wildemeai 
Act,  and  the  Surface  Mining  Control  Act. 
and  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
And  that  is  an  incomplete  list.  This  is  envi- 
ronmental suffocation.  With  the  guidance 
and  participation  of  the  environmental 
movement.  Congress  lias  palnstaUnsly 
crafted  a  complex  of  statutes  which  are 
strangling  our  nation's  ability  to  grow  and 
which;  if  unchanged,  will  continue  to 
weaken  our  security  and  ultimately  bring 
down  our  economic  system.  This  need  not 
happen,  and  I  believe  last  year's  elections 
were  a  strong  vote  by  our  citizens  for  a 
much  needed  change. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  if  we  see  a  continu- 
ation of  Federal  governmental  policies  af- 
fecting our  industry  of  the  sort  we  have 
seen  in  the  '70s,  then  the  domestic  mining 
and  minerals  processing  industries  will  con- 
tinue to  decline  and  the  US  will  become  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  foreign  sources  for 
minerals  and  metals.* 
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The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

With  gratitude,  O  God  we  offer  our 
praise  for  all  the  gifts  from  Your  good 
hand.  Especially  this  day  we  thank 
You  for  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  and 
which  too  seldom  we  appreciate— the 
freedom  to  speak  and  to  listen,  the 
freedom  to  open  doors  to  the  glory  of 
Your  world,  the  freedom  to  choose  the 
way  we  wish  to  go,  the  freedom  to 
read  and  to  learn,  the  freedom  to  wor- 
ship You  in  truth.  We  thank  You  that 
we  are  blessed  to  live  in  a  nation 
where  we  share  a  tradition  of  liberty, 
and  can  experience  our  freedoms  anew 
each  day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  title, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  Con  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  revis- 
ing the  Congressional  Budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1981.  1982. 
and  1983.  to  include  reconciliation. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  840)  "An 
act  to  continue  in  effect  any  authority 
provided  under  the  Department  of 
Justice  Appropriation  Authorization 
Act,  Fiscal  Year  1980,  for  a  certain 
period." 


STUDENTS  COME  TO  CAPITOL 
HILL  TO  TALK  ABOUT  FINAN- 
CIAL AID 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  let  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  know  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  on  April  13,  this 
coming  Monday,  we  will  have  approxi- 
mately 1,000  college  students  from 
around  the  country  coming  into  the 
Capitol.  They  will  be  meeting  in  the 


Cannon  caucus  room  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

Then  their  program  is  to  fan  out  and 
talk  to  Members  who  are  here  and  also 
to  their  legislative  assistants  about 
their  needs  for  financial  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  former  colleague, 
John  Brademas,  now  of  New  York,  was 
here  today  and  met  with  us.  He  is  the 
president-designate  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. He  was  pointing  out  as  the 
president  of  the  largest  private  inde- 
pendent school  in  the  country  the 
problems  that  they  would  be  facing 
and  their  students  would  be  facing  if 
we  did  not  go  ahead  and  restore  these 
moneys  to  the  student-aid  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


BANKS  EXCEPTED  FROM 
SECTION  265(2) 

(Mr.  HOLLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue 
Measures  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  today  held  a  hearing  on 
revenue  procedure  80-55,  relating  to 
the  deductibility  of  interest  paid  on 
certificates  of  deposit  issued  to  State 
and  local  governments  which  are 
collateralized  by  tax-exempt  securities. 
In  light  of  the  considerable  interest 
among  my  colleagues  and  the  public  in 
this  revenue  procedure,  I  would  like  to 
present  to  you,  on  behalf  of  Chairman 
Cotter,  the  results  of  the  administra- 
tion's review  of  revenue  procedure  80- 
55.  Assistant  Secretary  John  E.  Cha- 
poton.  accompanied  by  Commissioner 
Roscoe  Egger,  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee today  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  withdrawing  reve- 
nue procedure  80-55.  Therefore,  inter- 
est paid  by  banks  on  short-term  depos- 
its of  State  and  local  governments 
which  are  collateralized  with  tax- 
exempt  obligations  will  generally  be 
deductible. 

The  Treasury  Department  indicated 
that  it  will  continue  to  study  closely 
the  extent  to  which  banks  should  be 
excepted  from  section  265(2),  the  pro- 
vision interpreted  by  revenue  proce- 
dure 80-55.  Depending  on  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  study.  Assistant  Secretary 
Chapoton  stated  that  they  may  pro- 
pose legislative  changes  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  future. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE 
BUDGET  PROCESS 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
real  strength  of  the  budget  process 
since  its  enactment  has  been  the  op- 
portunity of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  to  openly  debate,  disagree, 
and  resolve  the  budget  priorities  of 
the  country. 

That  is  the  nature  of  our  democratic 
system,  it  is  the  nature  of  our  consti- 
tutional responsibility,  and  it  is  the 
history  of  the  budget  process. 

I  know  of  no  mandate,  electoral  or 
otherwise,  that  has  changed  the 
nature  of  that  responsibility. 

And  yet,  there  are  now  efforts  to 
convert  this  process  and  this  debate 
into  a  nonprocess  and  nondebate.  It  is 
take  it  or  leave  it.  Do  not  consider  the 
latest  estimates?  Do  not  consider  the 
size  of  the  deficit?  Do  not  worship,  in 
the  words  of  Jack  Kemp,  at  the  altar 
of  the  balanced  budget?  Do  not 
amend,  do  not  question,  do  not  think. 
In  the  words  of  the  administration— 
any  amendment,  any  compromise  is 
unacceptable. 

I  doubt  there  has  ever  been  a  budget 
proposal  that  pure  and  I  doubt  there 
ever  will  be.  The  reality  is  that  there 
will  and  should  be  honest  differences 
that  need  to  be  debated  and  need  to  be 
resolved.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  not 
just  dealing  with  numbers  but  with 
the  lives  and  the  futures  and  the  secu- 
rity of  millions  of  Americans. 

Our  goals  are  hopefully  the  same: 
To  reduce  the  deficit:  to  use  the  most 
realistic  economic  assumptions  we  can 
get;  to  balance  the  sacrifices  that  have 
to  be  made:  and  to  provide  equity  in 
tax  policies. 

I  believe  the  chairman's  proposed 
budget  makes  a  better  effort  at  achiev- 
ing those  goals  than  the  administra- 
tion's. But  I  am  willing  to  listen,  to 
strengthen,  to  amend  if  necessary,  and 
to  compromise  if  necessary. 

But  one  thing  we  must  never  be  will- 
ing to  compromise  is  our  responsibility 
to  our  country  and  our  constituents  to 
question  what  is  questionable,  to 
debate  what  is  debatable,  and  to 
amend  what  is  amendable.  That  is  the 
nature  of  the  democratic  process,  and 
hopefully  it  will  continue  to  be  the 
nature  and  strength  of  the  budget 
process. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ADMINISTRATION  IGNORES 

NEED     FOR     WELFARE     WORK 
INCENTIVES 

(Mr.  SYNAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  S"YNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration deserves  to  be  commend- 
ed for  its  efforts  to  eliminate  the  prob- 
lems of  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  Fed- 
eral programs  while  maintaining  our 
commitment  to  protect  America's 
truly  needy.  However,  I  am  a  little 
concerned  over  the  impact  of  some  ad- 
ministration proposals  on  the  system's 
work  incentives  and,  quite  frankly,  I 
fear  some  will  actually  discourage  re- 
cipients from  seeking  employment. 

Let  me  offer  a  few  examples:  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  reduce  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children 
(AFDC)  benefits  after  the  parent  has 
been  employed  for  4  months,  it  pro- 
poses to  count  earned  income  tax 
credit  as  income,  and  it  proposes  to 
reduce  existing  disregards  for  work-re- 
lated expenses  and  child  care  in  deter- 
mining benefit  levels. 

How  will  these  proposals  discourage 
work?  Well,  the  typical  working 
mother  receiving  AFDC  in  Oklahoma 
can  earn  $237  gross  income  each 
mbnth.  This  is  less  than  full-time 
minimum  wage.  The  administration 
proposals  would  reduce  the  disposable 
income  of  working  AFDC  mother  of 
two  from  $459  per  month  to  $391  after 
4  months  employment.  That  is  only  $9 
more  in  monthly  income  than  a  non- 
working  mother  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  become  clear 
that  in  more  than  one  instance  the 
stated  goals  of  the  administration  are 
not  in  synch  with  the  actual  effects  of 
the  specific  proposals.  It  is  important 
that  we  do  more  than  provide  lipserv- 
ice  to  the  needs  of  the  truly  needy 
while  in  fact  pursuing  legislative  goals 
which  would  work  against  their  well- 
being  and  serve  as  hindrances  to  their 
future  self-sufficiency. . 
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ADMINISTRATION'S  BUDGET 

RECOMMENDATIONS        AFFECT 
AFDC  WORKING  MOTHERS 

(Mr.  GEPHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  messages  of  last  year's  election 
is  that  the  American  people  agree  on 
the  need  for  a  healthier  economy.  I 
think  they  are  correct  and  agree  with 
the  President  that  we  must  all  work  to 
come  up  with  policies  that  put  more 
Americans  into  productive,  meaningful 
jobs  so  that  they  can  support  their 
families  without  Government  assist- 
ance. The  Government  should  do  all  it 
can  to  create  an  economic  climate  that 


creates  new  Jobs  and  insure  that  the 
imemployed  are  able  to  take  them. 

That  is  why  I  question  some  of  the 
administration's  budget  recommenda- 
tions that  would  actually  make  it 
harder  for  people  to  work.  I  am  speak- 
ing here  of  plans  to  reduce  deductions 
for  child  care  and  work-related  ex- 
penses, count  the  earned  income  tax 
credit  against  benefits,  and  reduce 
l)enefits  for  the  poor  who  have  been 
working  for  at  least  4  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  home  State  of 
Missouri  fully  40  percent  of  the  moth- 
ers in  single-parent  families  receiving 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren work.  This  is  nearly  triple  the  na- 
tional average  of  14  percent.  If  we 
enact  the  President's  plan,  a  mother 
of  two  who  is  working  full  time  at  the 
minimum  wage  will  have  only  $15 
more  at  the  end  of  a  month  than  a 
woman  in  a  similar  situation  who  re- 
fuses to  work.  Thousands  of  working 
mothers  would  lose  their  AFDC  and 
medicaid  benefits  after  4  months  of 
employment.  This  will  endanger  the 
health  of  their  families. 

Cutting  the  budget  is  a  good  idea.  So 
is  putting  people  to  work.  But  cutting 
the  budget  in  a  way  that  will  discour- 
age people  from  working  must  be  con- 
sidered very  shortsighted  at  best. 
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for  their  entry  as  being  helpful  to  the 
world  situation. 


SECRETARY  HAIG  ENCOURAGES 
FRENCH  GRAIN  SALES  TO  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

(Mr.  FITHIAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
here  to  report  a  rather  sad  event.  Sec- 
retary Haig  is  now  reported  conclu- 
sively to  have  encouraged  the  French 
grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
amoimt  of  what  is  reported  to  t>e  2 
million  metric  tons.  This  is  the  same 
Secretary  of  State  who  has  been  the 
dominant  influence  in  this  administra- 
tion's failure  to  lift  the  embargo, 
thereby  isolating  the  American 
farmer,  now  the  only  producer  of  agri- 
cultural grains  in  the  world  taken  out 
of  the  Russian  market. 

I  would  urge  this  administration  to 
take  two  necessary  steps:  First,  to  lift 
the  embargo;  and  second,  to  initiate 
those  negotiations  which  would  lead 
to  a  follow-on  grain  agreement  to  suc- 
ceed the  one  now  in  force  which  will 
expire  on  September  30  of  this  year. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  a  high  offi- 
cial of  this  administration  in  the  face 
of  the  I»resident's  own  pledge  to  lift 
the  embargo  would  not  only  coimsel 
and  win  in  the  coimcils  of  this  admin- 
istration a  fight  against  lifting  that 
embargo,  but  would  turn  around  on 
this  trip  abroad  and  encourage  our 
competitors,  the  French  wheat  and 
grain  farmers,  to  enter  the  Russian 
market,   and   then  compliment  them 


IP  THERE  IS  NO  BALLOT,  SOME 
VOTE  WITH  THEIR  FEET 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
police  state  just  does  not  work.  Three 
outstanding  trainers  of  Olympic-class 
gymnasts  from  Romania  are  the  latest 
in  that  never-ending  caravan  of 
women  and  men  who  opt  for  strange 
lands,  unfamiliar  languages,  different 
customs,  and  an  unknown  future  for 
the  one  certainty  that  they  can  live  In 
a  free  society.  They  leave  behind 
family  and  friends,  all  their  worldly 
goods— everything  that  has  been  a 
part  of  them  through  childhood, 
youth,  and  adulthood— to  be  able  to 
speak  and  think  and  act  and  travel 
freely  as  men  and  women  ought  to  In 
the  20th  century. 

These  three  outstanding  trainers 
from  Romania— who  incidentally  are 
members  of  the  Himgarian  ethnic  mi- 
nority in  that  coimtry— are  the  most 
recent  among  the  millions  who  vote 
with  their  feet  and  leave  behind  their 
coimtry  of  origin.  I  salute  them  and 
assure  them  from  personal  experience 
that  they  will  not  regret  their  deci- 
sion. 


D  1515 

UNFREEZING  STUDENT  AID 
GRANTS 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  sense  of  relief 
in  learning  that  the  administration 
has  resiuned  processing  of  PeU  grant 
applications  for  the  coming  academic 
year. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  administration  has  seriously 
threatened  the  ability  of  students  and 
their  families  to  plan  for  postsecond- 
ary  education  by  refusing  to  process 
Pell  grant  applications  earlier  this 
year.  This  decision  to  halt  grant  proc- 
essing was  made  in  blatant  disregard 
for  statutory  procedures  required  by 
the  Congress,  and  reflected  an  unwar- 
ranted step  by  the  administration  to 
usurp  the  legislative  authority  of  this 
Congress. 

I  am  relieved  that  the  processing  of 
Pell  grant  applications  has  resimied. 
and  I  commend  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  SiMOH)  and  Secretary  Bell 
for  their  efforts  to  resolve  the  situa- 
tion so  that  students  can  plan  for  the 
futiu^.  This  spirit  of  compromise  and 
willingness  to  discuss  areas  of  genuine 
disagreement  is  certainly  refreshing. 
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Yet  we  must  not  fail  to  notice  that 
needy  students  and  their  families  have 
been  the  losers  as  a  result  of  the  ad- 
ministration's tactics  which  led  to  this 
compromise.  In  essence,  the  adminis- 
tration has  simply  succeeded  in  rede- 
fining "need"— by  refusing  to  take  re- 
alistic account  of  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  for  needy  families,  the  admin- 
istration simply  ignores  the  full  extent 
of  financial  need  which  already  exists. 
While  we  can  debate  the  merits  of  in- 
dividual budget  cuts  affecting  student- 
aid  programs,  it  is  wrong  to  suggest 
that  we  are  meeting  the  financial 
needs  of  students  when  we  are  only  re- 
fusing to  determine  need  in  a  manner 
which  is  honest  and  equitable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  crisis  precip- 
itated by  the  refusal  to  process  Pell 
grant  applications  raises  some  disturb- 
ing questions  about  this  administra- 
tion's approach  to  spending  reductions 
and  about  the  strength  of  its  so-called 
safety  net  for  the  truly  needy.  The  fi- 
nancial needs  of  students  and  their 
families  do  not  disappear  simply  be- 
cause we  refuse  to  acknowledge  them, 
because  we  pretend  that  their  costs  of 
living  are  lower  than  they  really  are. 
By  closing  our  eyes,  we  can  pretend  we 
are  saving  money  without  hurting  stu- 
dents, and  yet  we  will  open  them  to 
discover  that  we  are  quietly  closing 
the  doors  of  higher  education  for 
thousands  of  students  across  the 
Nation. 

We  can  applaud  the  fact  that  stu- 
dents will  receive  the  information  they 
need  to  decide  whether  or  where  to 
attend  college.  We  can  hardly  approve 
of  the  tactics  which  the  administra- 
tion has  used  to  force  reductions  in 
Federal  support  for  student  aid,  nor 
its  implicit  refusal  to  admit  that  we 
will  fall  short  of  meeting  the  financial 
needs  of  students  and  their  families.  I 
can  only  hope  that  the  upcoming 
debate  on  the  Federal  budget  is  more 
honest  in  its  treatment  of  spending 
cuts  affecting  the  truly  needy. 


GOVERNMENT  BINDING:  IT  IS 
OUT  OP  CONTROL 

(Mr.  GUCKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  making  quite  a  fuss  about 
what  is  spent  printing  and  binding 
publications  for  those  of  us  here  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  I  intend  to  keep 
harping  on  that  until  something  is 
done.  But  it  is  not  Just  the  Congress. 
Printing  and  binding  waste  seems  to 
be  everywhere  you  look  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Just  last  week  I  received  a  hard 
bound  copy  of  the  final  report  of  the 
National  AJcohol  Fuels  Commission  of 
which  I  was  a  member  during  the  last 
Congress.  It  had  my  name  specially 
embossed    on    the    cover.    My    staff 


member  who  worked  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  Commission  received  a  simi- 
lar personalized  copy.  Just  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  the  Conunission  printed 
thousands  of  soft-bound  copies  of  that 
same  report. 

I  just  could  not  believe  it.  I  certainly 
did  not  request  the  personalized,  hard- 
bound copy,  and  I  do  not  need  it.  But 
the  taxpayers  paid  for  it.  Relatively 
speaking,  it  is  a  minuscule  part  of  the 
Government  spending  problem. 

But  with  this  kind  of  nonsense  going 
on,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  printing  and  bind- 
ing expense  that  now  nms  in  the  bil- 
lions. We  have  simply  got  to  bring  this 
under  control,  and  the  only  way  that 
is  going  to  happen  is  for  Congress  to 
demand  it  and  for  us  to  set  an  exam- 
ple for  the  rest  of  the  Government.  I 
hope  I  can  count  on  some  support  in 
my  efforts  to  stop  this  wasteful  use  of 
tax  dollars. 


WE  NEED  MORE  DEFENSE 
CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  auid  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rcin&rks  ) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  were 
we  to  go  on  an  Army  base  somewhere 
in  America  and  see  a  uniformed  sol- 
dier raking  the  leaves,  we  might  ask: 
Why  is  that  young  man  not  taking 
parachute  training  or  working  as  a  me- 
chanic on  a  tank?  Why  is  that  soldier 
not  doing  something  constructive  so 
that  we  as  a  nation  may  be  better  mili- 
tarily prepared? 

The  reason  is  that  this  uniformed 
soldier  is  doing  the  work  ordinarily 
done  by  a  civilian  employee. 

An  often  overlooked  aspect  of  a 
strong  military  is  the  need  for  defense 
civilian  personnel.  So  that  we  do  not 
forget  this  important  issue,  I  will 
repeat  it:  We  need  more  defense  civil- 
ian personnel. 

The  President  is  asking  for  addition- 
al thousands  of  such  workers.  Today 
civilians  perform  some  of  the  most 
critical  tasks  in  insuring  that  our  mili- 
tary forces  are  ready  to  fight.  But 
since  the  pre-Vietnam  days,  civilian 
employment  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  decreased  by  almost  200,000 
people.  At  the  same  time.  Government 
workers  outside  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  grew  by  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million.  These  days  it  is  not  very 
attractive  to  ask  for  more  civilian  em- 
ployees, but  when  these  select  workers 
build  naval  ships  and  keep  much  of 
our  combat  equipment  ninning  and 
ready  for  action,  I  say  we  desperately 
need  them. 


THE  NEED  FOR  RURAL 
ELECTRIC  CO-OPS 

(Mr.  DYSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
the  President's  initiative  to  curb  PM- 
eral  spending  and  the  growth  of  the 
Federal  Government.  But  I  must  ask 
that  we,  as  a  unified  legislative  body, 
consider  what  is  at  stake  as  we  cut  the 
budget. 

President  Roosevelt's  concept  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
was  to  bring  electricity  into  the  homes 
of  every  farmer  in  America  at  a  time 
when  kerosene  lamps  barely  illuminat- 
ed their  homes.  Although  the  times 
have  certainly  changed  the  need  for 
rural  electric  co-ops  has  not  changed. 

Representing  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful rural  areas  in  the  world— the 
Eastern  Shore,  southern  Maryland 
and  northeastern  Maryland— I  know 
what  REA  backed  loans  mean  to  the 
rural  co-ops.  The  two  co-ops  that  serve 
the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland— Choptank  and  Southern 
Maryland  Electric  Co-ops— have  bent 
over  backward  to  provide  the  kind  of 
service  and  reliability  to  its  rtiral  cus- 
tomers that  they  deserve.  At  present 
rural  customers  pay  a  higher  rate 
than  urban  users.  By  reducing  funding 
for  REIA,  rural  users  will  be  forced  to 
pay  even  higher  rates. 

Additionally,  the  co-ops  that  the 
REA  serves  have  the  best  record  of  re- 
pajTnent  of  loans  in  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
fact,  the  Federal  Finance  Bank,  which 
provides  the  loans  for  the  REA,  is  able 
to  pay  for  its  own  administrative  costs 
and  return  money  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's 
cutback  in  funding  for  the  REA  is  a 
blackout  for  rural  America.  As  long  as 
there  are  rural  energy  needs,  there 
will  be  a  need  for  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 


WHAT  MADE  AMERICA  GREAT? 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  couple  days  ago  I  informed 
this  House  of  a  dialog  which  took 
place  last  Thursday  in  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  between 
myself  and  Secretary  of  Labor  Dono- 
van. We  were  discussing  what  made 
America  great.  The  Secretary  said 
that  he  thought  it  was  new  machinery 
and  profit  and  reinvestment  and  I 
said.  'Well.  I  thought  that  is  what 
made  a  few  Americans  rich,  but, 
really,  what  made  America  great  was 
this  country's  ability  to  extend  and  to 
distribute  that  great  richness  across 
this  country  to  the  people  of  this 
country." 

And  Mr.  E>onovan  responded,  "No, 
that  is  what  Russia  is  all  about." 
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I  told  this  House  at  that  time  that  I 
would  present  the  entire  transcript  for 
the  Record.  I  am  doing  that  today, 
and  I  hope  that  the  significance  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  statement  will 
not  be  lost  upon  this  House. 

The  transcript  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Another  Instance  was 
during  a  dialogue  between  Congressman 
Pord  and  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  And  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  new  machines  and  In- 
creased capital  formation  made  America 
great.  And  It  was  asked  if  anyone  disagrees 
with  that.  Yes,  I  disagree  with  that.  In- 
creased capital  formation,  new  machines, 
made  a  few  Americans  rich.  It  was  when  the 
public  began  to  demand  the  distribution  of 
wealth  and  the  Federal  Government 
stepped  In  to  do  it  that  this  country  became 
not  only  rich,  but  great,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Donovak.  Would  you  like  me  to 
comment  on  that?  There  has  not  been  a 
statement  made  in  this  room  today  that  I 
more  wholeheartedly  disagree  with  than 
that  statement.  The  Americans  demanded 
of  who?  Of  whom  for  a  redistribution  of 
wealth? 

Mr.  Williams.  This  Congress,  every 
member  of  this  Congress. 

Secretary  Donovan.  1  doubt  that  very 
much. 

Mr.  Williams.  This  Congress  did  precisely 
what  the  American  people  asked  for.  We 
want  to  see  wealth  in  this  country  distribut- 
ed and  this  Congress  did  It. 

Secretary  Donovan.  By  the  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution,  you  have  that  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  those  days  we  had  Presi- 
dents who  alsC'  heard  and  agreed  and  they 
signed  the  bills. 

Secretary  Donovan.  What  you  have  done 
is  you  have  taken  the  incentive  away  from 
Industry  and  from  the  individual  worker  in 
this  country  to  the  point  where  he  does  not 
see  the  value  in  work.  That  Is  what  redis- 
tribution of  wealth  has  done  to  the  country, 
and  you  have  tinkered  with  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  and  I  am  proud  to  use  the 
term,  becat;;;e  that  is  what  made  America 
great. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  It  made  a  few  Americans 
rich. 

Secretary  Donovan.  Who  is  against  the 
rich?  Are  you? 

Mr.  Williams.  Pardon  me? 

Secretary  Donovan.  You  seem  to  be  for 
wealth,  but  you  don't  like  rich  people. 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  that's  your  statement, 
Mr.  Secretary,  not  mine.  My  statement  Is 
that  we  ought  to  have  capital  formation  in 
this  country.  We  ought  to  increase  produc- 
tivity in  this  country  in  a  way  that  the 
wealth  that  emanates  from  that  enormous 
American  productivity  is  shared 

Secretary  E>onovan.  By  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Williams  [continuing].  With  some 
equality  across  all  the  people  in  this  land. 
That  Is  what  America  is  aU  about. 

Secretary  Donovan.  No,  that's  what 
Russia  Is  all  about. 

Mr.  Williams.  My  friends,  you  can  see.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  difference  between  this 
Administration's  view  of  what  America  is  all 
about  and  those  of  us  of  another  political 
persuasion  think  America  Is  aU  about.  I  sug- 
gest that  this  nation  is  at  a  dramatic  cross- 
roads, and  nothing  portrays  it  more  clearly 
than  the  Secretary's  just  saying,  no,  no, 
that  is  what  Communism  and  Russia  is  all 
about. 

Secretary  Donovan.  We  are  at  a  cross- 
roads, and  the  American  people  put  us  in 


the  driver's  seat  at  that  crossroads  and  we 
are  going  down  the  correct  path  for  once. 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  STANDARDS 

(Mr.  WAXMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  concerned  by  press  reports  that 
the  administration  wants  a  massive  re- 
laxation of  motor  vehicle  health  and 
safety  standards. 

The  proposed  program  includes  post- 
ponement of  implementation  of  the 
passive  restraint  standard.  This  will 
mean  9,000  Americans  will  be  killed 
and  several  hundred  thousand  injured 
urmecessarily.  The  package  includes 
deferral  and  weakening  of  emission 
standards  for  trucks.  This  will  mean  a 
postponement  of  the  day  when  over 
140  million  Americans  will  be  able  to 
breathe  healthful  air.  It  will  also  force 
passenger  vehicles  and  nonautomotive 
industries  to  bear  the  burden  of  our 
efforts  to  assure  healthful  air.  The 
package  also  includes  relaxation  of 
controls  on  particulate  emissions  from 
diesel  vehicles.  This  change  will  bene- 
fit only  General  Motors,  the  only 
American  producer  of  full-sized  die- 
sels,  and  wiU  urmecessarily  expose 
urban  residents  to  cancer-causing  com- 
pounds. Finally,  the  administration 
wants  to  relax  enforcement  of  all 
emission  standards. 

The  claim  is  made  that  these 
changes  will  help  put  American 
autoworkers  back  to  work.  I  support 
that  goal.  But  I  challenge  the  adminis- 
tration to  show  Congress  how  this  sac- 
rifice of  public  health  and  safety  will 
meet  that  goal.  I  fear  that  these 
changes  will  merely  reward  misman- 
agement in  Detroit,  without  address- 
ing the  underlying  causes  of  the  auto 
industry's  troubles. 


THE  MAINTENANCE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1981 

(Mr.  EDGAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  address  the 
maintenance  needs  and  problems  of 
our  Nation's  transit  systems.  Entitled. 
"The  Maintenance  Assistance  Act  of 
1981,"  my  proposal  would  establish  a 
formula  grant  program  for  the  main- 
tenance of  mass  transportation  equip- 
ment and  facilities.  This  program 
would  become  effective  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  would  totally  replace  the  ex- 
isting operating  subsidy  program  con- 
tained in  section  5  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  cost  of  operating  public  transit 
systems  has  escalated  from  $2.5  billion 


in  1973  to  an  estimated  $5.5  billion  in 
1979.  In  1974,  Congress  expanded  the 
Federal  role  of  providing  funding  for 
capital  projects  to  include  an  operat- 
ing subsidy  program.  This  program, 
section  5,  was  enacted  to  help  hold 
down  transit  fares.  As  a  result.  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  governments  now 
pay  about  50  percent  of  transit's  oper- 
ating expenses,  with  the  rest  coming 
from  the  farebox.  The  Federal  share 
alone  is  about  14  percent.  In  dollars, 
the  Federal  subsidy  has  grown  from 
$300  million  in  1975  to  $1.1  bUlion. 

The  current  administration  opposes 
funding  for  operating  subsidies  be- 
cause it  feels  the  subsidies  have  en- 
couraged overexpansion  of  transit 
service,  discouraged  the  recovery  of  re- 
alistic fares,  and  promoted  inefficient 
labor-management  contracts.  The  ad- 
ministration also  objects  to  the  cur- 
rent formula  which  provides  30  per- 
cent to  50  percent  of  the  operating 
funds  for  many  small  urbanized  tran- 
sit programs,  but  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  operating  funds  for  large 
metropolitan  systems. 

I  agree  that  systems  must  retrench 
and  stop  providing  service  that  is 
heavily  subsidized  by  other  taxpayers. 
Because  of  high  capital  expenses, 
public  transportation  is  most  cost  ef- 
fective in  densely  populated  areas: 
most  suburban  areas  can  be  served 
adequately  by  providing  paratransit 
services  to  the  city's  transportation 
network. 

The  Federal  Government  can  no 
longer  affort  to  heavily  subsidize 
commmuter  fares,  either.  Transit  sys- 
tems are  well  aware  of  this  change  in 
Federal  policy  and  have  moved  to  raise 
fares  nationwide  19  percent  in  the  last 
18  months.  The  Southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania Transportation  Authority 
(SEP^A)  increased  its  transit  fares  30 
percent  last  year  and  its  commuter  rail 
rates  55  percent  in  two  phases.  While 
SEPTA  will  continue  to  increase  rates 
steadily,  it  must  do  so  carefully  to 
avoid  a  loss  of  ridership.  The  financial 
results  so  far  in  fiscal  year  1981  indi- 
cate that  the  revenue  generated  by 
the  commuter  rail  increases  has  been 
significantly  less  than  anticipated  be- 
cause of  a  corresponding  drop  in  rider- 
ship. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  that  the  current 
formula  for  distributing  Federal  oper- 
ating subsidy  funds  is  inequitable.  Last 
year,  the  Congress  labored  mightily  to 
develop  a  service-based  formula  which 
would  provide  Federal  dollars  to  sjrs- 
tems  based  on  actual  service  rather 
than  population  factors.  The  formula 
in  my  proposal  is  similar  to  the  serv- 
ice-based formula  adopted  by  the 
House  in  the  closing  days  of  the  96th 
Congress.  In  addition,  this  new  propos- 
al contains  a  cap  on  the  amount  of 
Federal  dollars  that  any  transit  opera- 
tor   can    receive,    thereby    equalizing 
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among  systems  Federal  dollars  as  a 
percentage  of  operating  expenses. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not 
subsidize  fares  or  relieve  State  and 
local  governments  from  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  funding  transit  oper- 
ation expenses.  I  am  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  the  Federal  Government 
does  have  an  interest  in  seeing  that  its 
capital  investment  in  buses,  rolling 
stock,  and  related  facilities  is  main- 
tained. Federal  dollars  are  already 
wasted  on  capital  projects  because  of 
poor  maintenance  programs.  A  1977 
study  fimded  by  UMTA  found  that 
only  a  doeen  or  so  systems — out  of 
1.000— had  formal  maintenance  train- 
ing programs.  The  maintenance  that  Is 
done  is  often  inadequate.  Another 
UMTA  survey  showed  that  35  percent 
of  all  repairs  performed  on  buses  are 
done  improperly. 

The  biggest  casualty  of  tight  transit 
budgets  has  been  maintenance.  De- 
ferred maintenance  can  be  hidden  for 
years  while  saving  money  for  escalat- 
ing wages,  expanded  service,  and  rising 
fuel  bills.  Ultimately,  however,  service 
is  brought  to  the  brink  of  collapse.  In 
November  1979,  SEPTA'S  Broad  Street 
subway  rush-hour  schedule  required 
108  cars  but  only  26  were  operable.  De- 
spite more  aggressive  improvements. 
SEPTA  still  fields  only  atwut  60  cars 
on  this  line.  The  mean  distance  be- 
tween failures  is  another  indicator  of 
vehicle  productivity.  In  1968,  Philadel- 
phia's buses  traveled  an  average  of 
8.477  miles  between  mechanical  break- 
downs. In  1979.  that  figure  had  de- 
clined to  757  miles.  The  mean  distance 
between  failures  on  the  trolley  buses 
went  from  1.740  miles  to  643  miles  in 
the  same  time  period.  Broad  Street 
subway  cars  broke  down  after  6.462 
miles  on  the  average,  instead  of  aJFter 
265,860  miles.  11  years  earlier. 

Along  with  inadequate  budgets. 
SEPTA'S  deferral  of  maintenance  was 
attributable  to  anticipated  replace- 
ment vehicles.  This  tendency  to  over- 
capitalize—to buy  new  equipment  in- 
stead of  increasing  the  lifespan  of  ex- 
isting equipment— will  lie  promoted 
under  the  administration's  plan  to 
retain  a  capital  program  only. 

Establishing  a  program  of  assistance 
for  proven  maintenance  programs  has 
obvious  advantages  to  the  Federal 
Government.  UMTA  did  an  analysis  to 
show  what  it  would  take  to  replace  by 
1990  all  buses  over  15  years  of  age  as 
of  October  1980.  It  was  determined 
that  about  3,580  buses  would  have  to 
be  replaced  each  year.  Assuming  a 
more  realistic  bus  lifespan,  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Transportation  Association 
(APTA)  surveyed  the  transit  industry 
to  determine  the  numt>er  of  new  buses 
needed  to  replace  vehicles  over  13 
years  of  age.  APTA's  result  showed  a 
need  for  aui  average  annual  purchase 
of  4.720  biises.  Thus,  if  we  could 
extend  the  useful  life  of  buses  by  2 
years  through  improved  maintenance. 


the  number  of  new  buses  needed  every 
year  nationwide  would  drop  by  1.140. 

A  program  for  transit  mainteiuuice 
has  a  precedence  in  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program.  Under  current  law, 
there  is  a  separate  program  for  reha- 
bilitating, restoring,  and  resurfacing 
the  Nation's  interstate  highways.  In 
recognition  of  the  overwhelming  main- 
tenance needs  of  the  Interstate 
System,  the  current  adminstration  has 
proposed  expanding  this  3R  program 
into  a  4R  program— to  include  recon- 
struction. At  same  time  program  dol- 
lars are  slated  to  increase  from  $275 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  $800  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983,  $1.3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  and  $2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  In  addition,  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  increase  the  Federal 
share  from  75  to  90  percent  of  project 
cost.  It  does  not  make  sense  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  recognize  a 
role  in  maintaining  our  Interstate 
System  but  not  our  mass  transit  net- 
works. 

Let  me  provide  some  specific  details 
about  my  proposal.  Subsection  (a)  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
to  assist  local  public  bodies  in  financ- 
ing maintenance  expenses  of  mass 
transportation  systems.  The  authori- 
zation levels  in  billions  are:  $1,105  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  $1,215  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  $1,336  for  fiscal  year  1985;  and 
$1,469  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Urbanized 
areas  with  population  under  200.000 
receive  10  percent  of  these  funds  for 
apportionment  to  the  Governor  of 
each  State  on  the  basis  of  population 
and  population  weight  by  density.  The 
remainder  of  the  funds  are  available 
for  apportionment  to  urbanized  areas 
with  a  population  of  200,000  or  more 
on  the  basis  of  bus  and  rail  revenue  ve- 
hicle-miles and  fixed  guideway  route 
miles.  Revenue  vehicle-miles  are  to  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  age  of  a  transit 
system's  fleet. 

The  Federal  grant  for  maintenance 
expenses  for  any  urban  system  cannot 
exceed  15  percent  of  the  operating 
costs  of  that  system  for  the  same 
fiscal  year.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
is  instructed  to  develop  a  system  of 
measuring  improvements  in  transit 
systems  resulting  from  maintenance 
programs.  The  Secretary  will  submit 
recommendations  to  Congress  on  a 
method  of  apportioning  funds  which 
will  reward  those  transit  systems 
which  show  improved  performance. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  for  the  purchase 
of  buses  and  related  equipment  and 
the  construction  of  bus-related  facili- 
ties. This  is  essentially  the  same  pro- 
gram as  the  current  "Tier  IV"  provi- 
sion in  section  5.  The  amounts  appor- 
tioned to  urbanized  areas  will  be  based 
on  bus  veliicle  revenue-miles,  however. 
Instead  of  the  current  population  den- 
sity formula.  The  purpose  of  tills 
change  is  to  more  closely  link  Federal 
assistance  with  actual  service.  Authori- 


zation levels  for  this  section  are  those 
proposed  by  the  administration:  $400 
million  for  fiscal  year  1983;  $450  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1984;  $500  million 
for  fiscal  year  1985;  and  $550  million 
for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Sut»sectlon  (c)  provides  that  in  the 
case  of  urbanized  areas  with  popula- 
tion under  200.000,  the  Governor  of 
each  State  shall  be  the  recipient  of 
Federal  grants.  The  Governor  is  then 
encouraged  to  distribute  the  funds 
among  smaU  urban  areas  in  his  or  her 
State  in  an  equitable  fashion,  prefer- 
ably using  service-based  factors.  In  the 
case  of  urbanized  areas  with  popula- 
tion of  200,000  or  more,  the  transpor- 
tation authority  or  regional  agency 
can  receive  the  Federal  grants  direct- 
ly. 

Subsection  (d)  states  that  appropri- 
ations pursuant  to  the  bill  will  be 
available  for  obligation  for  3  years. 
Funds  not  obligated  in  that  time  will 
be  reapportioned  among  the  transit 
systems. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  for  any  maintenance  pro- 
gram cannot  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  program.  The  Federal 
share  for  the  bus  capital  program  will 
remain  at  80  percent. 

Subsection  (f)  requires  that  appli- 
cants for  Federal  grants  have  a  pro- 
gram of  maintenance  which  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

There  is  a  separate  section  of  the 
bill  for  reauthorizing  the  existing  sec- 
tion 18  program  for  nonurban  transit 
programs.  Authorizations  start  at  the 
administration's  level  of  $85  million 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  but  then  increase 
10  percent  every  year  instead  of  re- 
maining at  the  same  level.  Currently, 
section  18  money  can  he  used  for  capi- 
tal purposes  or  for  operating  assist- 
ance. The  administration  proposal  pro- 
hibits the  use  of.  Federal  funds  for  op- 
erating assistance  after  fiscal  year 
1985.  My  bill  would  allow  the  Federal 
grants  to  Ije  used  for  capital  purposes 
or  maintenance  expenses  in  conform- 
ance with  the  treatment  of  all  other 
transit  systems. 

In  conclusion.  I  lielieve  the  Mainte- 
nance Assistance  Act  of  1981  will 
greatly  benefit  the  Nation.  In  the  first 
place,  it  will  introduce  some  control 
over  the  Federal  section  5  program  by 
targeting  funds  to  maintenance  only. 
Riders  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  have  to  cover  the  remain- 
der of  operating  expenses.  They  will, 
therefore,  be  encouraged  to  improve 
efficiency  of  service,  hold  down  labor 
costs,  and  raise  fares  over  time. 

Second,  the  proposal  will  lead  to 
stronger  maintenance  programs 
tliroughout  the  Nation.  The  provision 
for  establishing  a  financial  bonus  pro- 
gram for  improved  equipment  per- 
formance will  reward  systems — and  in- 
directly transit  employees  and  users— 
that  build  quality  programs.  In  addi- 
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tlon.  transit  systems  will  no  longer 
defer  or  ignore  maintenance  needs  be- 
cause Federal  dollars  are  available 
solely  for  maintenance  purposes 
rather  than  any  operating  expenses. 

Finally,  this  legislation  is  a  compro- 
mise between  current  law  and  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  entirely 
phase  out  the  operating  subsidy  pro- 
gram. It  addresses  the  criticisms  of  ex- 
isting law  by  relating  Federal  assist- 
ance to  actual  service,  equalizing  the 
distribution  of  fimds,  and  establishing 
greater  control  over  the  program. 
While  it  establishes  a  program  to  help 
transit  systems  maintain  capital  pur- 
chased with  Federal  dollars,  it  does 
not  relieve  users  and  State  and  local 
governments  from  primary  responsi- 
bility for  operating  public  transporta- 
tion. The  legislation  is  intended  to  in- 
troduce a  new  concept  into  the  debate 
over  the  future  of  public  transporta- 
tion and  is  amenable  to  improvements 
and  changes. 

H.R.  3143 
A  bill  to  amend  ttie  Urban  Mass  Tr&nsp>orta- 
tlon  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  assist  local  public  bodies  in  main- 
ttdning  mass  transportation  systems,  and 
for  otiier  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mass  Transporta- 
tion Maintenance  Assistance  Act  of  1981". 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds— 

( 1 )  that  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
mass  transportation  service  has  become  so 
financially  burdensome  as  to  threaten  the 
continuation  of  this  essential  public  service; 

(2)  that  the  termination  or  curtailment  of 
such  service  is  undesirable  from  an  energy 
and  social  perspective; 

(3)  that  the  responsibility  for  financing 
operating  expenses  rests  primarily  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  transpor- 
tation users:  and 

(4)  that  responsibility  for  maintaining  the 
Federal  investment  In  mass  transportation 
equipment  rests,  in  part,  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are- 
CD  to  assist  in  the  development  of  im- 
proved maintenance  of  mass  transportation 
equipment;  and 

(2)  to  provide  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  their  instrumentalities  in 
financing  such  maintenance. 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  UrlMui  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"MAniTENANCE  PROGRAll 

"Sec.  5.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  under  this  section  to  assist 
local  public  bodies  in  financing  maintenance 
expenses  of  mass  transportation  systems. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  grants  $1,105,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983; 
$1,215,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984;  $1,336,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985;  and 
$1,469,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986. 

"(2)  Of  the  amount  appropriated  under 
paragraph  (1 )  of  tliis  suljsection  for  a  fiscal 
year,  10  percent  siiall  be  apportioned  to 
States  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  and  shall  be  available  for  ex- 


penditure only  in  those  urbanized  areas 
with  populations  of  leas  tliat  200,000  which 
have  approved  maintenance  programs  under 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section.  The  remain- 
der of  any  amount  so  appropriated  shall  be 
apportioned  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection  to  those  urbanized 
areas  with  populations  of  200.000  or  more 
which  have  approved  maintenance  pro- 
grams under  subsection  (g)  of  tliis  section 
and  shall  l>e  available  for  expenditure  in 
such  areas. 

"(3)  The  amount  apportioned  to  a  State 
siiall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

(A)  50  percent  of  the  amount  available  for 
apportionment  to  States  under  paragraph 
(2)  multiplied  by  the  ratio  which  the  popu- 
lation of  all  urbanized  areas  with  popula- 
tions of  less  than  200.000  in  the  State  wliich 
have  approved  maintenance  programs  under 
subsection  (g)  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
urbanized  areas  with  populations  of  less 
than  200,000  which  have  approved  mainte- 
nance programs  under  subsection  (g),  as 
shown  by  the  latest  available  Federal 
census,  and 

"(B)  50  percent  of  the  amount  available 
for  apportionment  to  States  under  para- 
graph (2)  multiplied  by  a  ratio  for  such  ur- 
banized areas  with  populations  of  less  than 
200.000  determined  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion weighted  by  a  factor  of  density,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  The  amount  apportioned  to  an  urljan- 
Ized  area  with  a  population  of  200.000  or 
more  which  has  an  approved  maintenance 
program  under  subsection  (g)  of  tills  section 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  80  percent  of  the  amount  available 
for  apportionment  to  urbanized  areas  with 
populations  of  200,000  or  more  under  para- 
graph (2)  multiplied  by  the  ratio  (as  adjust- 
ed under  this  paragraph)  wiiich  the  numt>er 
of  revenue  rail  and  bus  vehicle  miles  direct- 
ly serving  such  urbanized  area  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  revenue  raU  and  bus  vehicle 
miles  directly  serving  all  urbanized  areas 
with  populations  of  200.000  or  more  which 
have  approved  maintenance  programs  under 
suljsection  (g),  and 

"(B)  20  percent  of  the  amount  available 
for  apportionment  to  urbanized  areas  with 
populations  of  200,000  or  more  under  para- 
graph (2)  multiplied  by  the  ratio  which  the 
number  of  fixed  guideway  system  route 
miles  in  such  urbanized  area  bears  to  the 
number  of  fixed  guideway  system  route 
miles  in  all  urt>anized  areas  with  popula- 
tions of  200,000  or  more  which  iiave  ap- 
proved maintenance  programs  under  subsec- 
tion (g). 

The  ratio  determined  for  an  urbanized  area 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
siiall  be  adjusted,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  by  a 
factor  reflecting  the  age  of  the  buses  and 
rolling  stock  serving  such  urbanized  area 
compared  with  the  average  age  of  buses  and 
rolling  stock  serving  all  urbanized  areas 
with  populations  of  200,000  or  more  which 
have  approved  maintenance  programs  under 
sutisection  (g). 

"(5)  The  amount  of  a  grant  for  a  fiscal 
year  to  an  url>anized  area  under  tliis  subsec- 
tion for  maintenance  expenses  for  a  mass 
transportation  system  shall  not  exceed  15 
percent  of  the  operating  costs  of  such 
system  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  system 
of  measuring  Improved  efficiency  of  mass 
transportation  systems  resulting  from  ap- 
proved maintenance  programs.  Tlie  Secre- 
tary shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  methods  of  appor- 


tioning funds  which  reward  improved  effi- 
ciency of  mass  transportation  systems. 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to 
make  grants  under  this  section  for  the  pur- 
chase of  buses  and  related  equipment  and 
the  construction  of  bus  related  facilities. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  impropriated  for 
such  grants  $400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1983;  $450,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80.  1984; 
$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985;  and  $550,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986. 

"(2)  Of  the  amount  appropriated  under 
paragraph  ( 1)  of  tliis  subsection  for  a  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  apportion  to  each 
urbanized  area  with  a  population  of  200.000 
or  more  for  expenditure  in  such  area  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  so  appropri- 
ated multlpUed  by  the  ratio  which  the 
numi>er  of  bus  revenue  vehicle  miles  direct- 
ly serving  such  urbanized  area  bears  to  the 
total  numt>er  of  bus  revenue  vetiicle  miles 
directly  serving  all  urttanized  areas.  Of  the 
amount  so  appropriated,  the  Secretary  shall 
apportion  to  each  SUte  for  expenditure  in 
urbanized  areas  with  populations  of  less 
than  200,000  in  such  State  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  so  appropriated  multiplied 
by  the  ratio  which  the  numl>er  of  bus  reve- 
nue vehicle  miles  directly  serving  all  such 
urbanized  areas  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  bus  revenue  vehicle  miles 
directly  serving  all  urbanized  areas. 

"(cKl)  The  Governor,  responsible  local  of- 
ficials, and  publicly  owned  operators  of 
mass  transportation  services,  in  accordance 
with  the  planning  process  required  under 
section  8  of  this  Act.  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary,  shall  designate  a  recipient 
or  recipients  to  receive  and  dispense  the 
funds  apportioned  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  that  are  attributable  to  urbanized  areas 
with  populations  of  200,000  or  more.  In  any 
case  in  which  a  statewide  or  regional  agency 
or  instrumentality  is  responsible  under 
State  laws  for  the  financing,  construction, 
and  operation,  directly,  by  lease,  contract  or 
otherwise,  of  public  transportation  service*, 
such  agency  or  instrumentality  shall  be  the 
recipient  to  receive  and  dispense  such  funds. 
The  term  designated  recipient'  as  used  in 
this  section  shall  refer  to  the  recipient  se- 
lected according  to  the  procedures  required 
by  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  Sums  ^portioned  under  sutisection 
(a)  or  (b)  to  a  State  for  expenditure  in  ur- 
ttanlzed  areas  with  populations  of  less  Ulan 
200,000  in  such  SUte  shall  be  made  availa- 
ble to  the  Governor  of  such  State  for  ex- 
penditure in  such  urbanized  areas  in  accord- 
ance with  the  planning  process  required 
under  section  8  of  this  Act  and  siiall  be 
fairly  and  equitably  distributed.  The  Gover- 
nor of  each  State  is  encouraged  to  take  into 
account  service  based  factors,  such  as  reve- 
nue vehicle  miles,  in  distributing  such 
funds.  The  Governor  shall  submit  annually 
a  report  to  the  Secretary  concerning  the  al- 
location of  such  funds. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  urbanised  area 
which  is  in  more  ttian  one  State,  amounU 
apportioned  for  such  area  under  subsecttoo 
(a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  Governor  of  each  such  State 
in  the  case  of  an  urtianized  area  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  less  tiian  300,000.  or  to  the  ilrrig 
nated  recipient  in  the  portion  of  the  urtian- 
ized  area  in  each  such  State  in  the  case  of 
an  urbanized  area  with  a  population  of 
200.000  or  more. 

'(dxi)  Appropriations  pursuant  to  tUa 
section  shall  l>e  available  until  expeiMled. 
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"(3)  Gtuma  apportioned  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  of  thU  section  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  by  the  Oovemor  or  designat- 
ed recipient  for  a  period  of  three  years  fol- 
lowing the  clooe  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  sums  are  apportioned.  Any  amounts  so 
apportioned  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  period  shall  be  added  to  the 
amount  available  for  apportionment  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b).  respectively,  of  this 
section  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  The  Federal  share  for  any  project  for 
the  payment  of  maintenance  expenses 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  such 
project.  The  Federal  share  for  any  project 
for  the  purchase  of  buses  and  related  equip- 
ment or  the  construction  of  bus-related 
facilities  under  sulMectlon  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  net  cost 
of  such  project. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a 
grant  for  a  project  under  this  section  unless 
he  finds  that  such  project  is  part  of  the  ap- 
proved program  of  projects  required  by  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act  and  that  the  applicant  or 
responsible  agency  has  or  will  have— 

"(1)  the  legal,  financial,  and  technical  ca- 
pacity to  carry  out  the  proposed  project; 

"(3)  satisfactory  continuing  control, 
through  operation  or  lease  or  otherwise, 
over  the  use  of  project  facilities  and  equip- 
ment: and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  grants  under  subsection 
(a)  of  the  section,  an  approved  program  of 
maintenance  under  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section. 

"(gKl)  The  designated  recipient  (In  the 
case  of  an  urbanized  area  with  a  population 
of  300,000  or  more)  or  the  Governor  (in  the 
case  of  an  urbanized  area  with  a  population 
of  less  than  300,000)  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  his  approval  a  program  for  main- 
tenance of  mass  transportation  facilities 
and  equipment  in  such  urbanized  area. 

"(3)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  approval 
of  a  maintenance  program  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  a  formal  agreement  with 
the  Oovemor  or  the  designated  recipient  of 
the  urbanized  area  for  the  payment  of  the 
Federal  share  of  maintenance  costs  under 
such  program. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  3648  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  539).  to 
make  advance  or  progress  payments  on  ac- 
count of  any  grant  made  pursuant  to  this 
section,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  necessary  to  administer 
this  section.". 

See.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(e)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  ";  $75,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983: 
$83,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984:  $90,750,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985;  and 
$99,835,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  18  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"including"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "in- 
cluding projects  for  the  payment  of  mainte- 
nance costs  to  private  providers  of  public 
transportation  service  in  areas  other  than 
urbanized  areas.". 

(c)  The  secoru)  sentence  of  subsection  (e) 
of  section  18  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 


tion Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Federal  share  under  this  section 
for  any  project  for  the  payment  of  mainte- 
nance costs  shaU  not  exceed  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  such  maintenance  project.". 

S«c.  5.  (a)  Section  3(aKlKB)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "5(aK4)"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "5(b)". 

(b)  Section  3(h)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "5(a)(4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"5(b)". 

Sk.  6.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  apportioned  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1983, 
under  section  5  or  section  18  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 


would  be  a  benefit  to  the  people  of  El 
Salvador.  As  I  review  such  votes  in  the 
future,  I  will  look  for  evidence  that 
such  assistance  does  not  end  up  in  the 
hand  of  terrorists  on  the  right  and 
become  of  benefit  to  those  who  seek  a 
military  dictatorship  and  the  dlstruc- 
tlon  of  the  dream  for  democracy  in  EH 
Salvador. 


TERRORIST  ACTIVITY  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

(Mr.  LEWIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LEWIS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just 
taken  off  of  the  UPI  wire  outside  an 
item  regarding  El  Salvador,  and  I  wish 
to  share  a  bit  of  that  with  you. 

Security  forces  shot  to  death  24  civilians 
in  a  dead-end  street  of  a  San  Salvador  slum 
in  what  relatives  said  was  a  mass  execution 
but  the  Defense  Ministry  called  an  "armed 
confrontation"*  *  * 

Journalists  who  saw  the  bodies  said 
that  many  were  shot  execution  style 
and  that  some  had  their  hands  tied 
behind  their  backs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  time  ago  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
had  a  very  serious  debate  and  a  very 
close  vote  on  a  matter  of  reprograming 
military  assistance  for  El  Salvador. 
Many  of  us  supported  that  position, 
largely  because  our  country  had  just 
committed  itself  to  $125  million  of  eco- 
nomic aid  designed  to  provide  assist- 
ance and  progress  in  El  Salvador. 

These  continued  reports  would  indi- 
cate that  we  still  have  very  serious 
problems  of  terrorism  from  both  the 
left  and  the  right  in  that  country.  I 
for  one  am  calling  upon  the  adminis- 
tration to  review  these  actions  and  to 
give  the  Congress  an  analysis  of  exact- 
ly what  took  place  in  El  Salvador  in 
this  Instance. 

Those  of  us  who  have  supported  the 
administration's  request  for  repro- 
graming of  military  aid  for  the  Duarte 
government  are  intensely  interested  in 
the  survival  of  the  moderate  center  in 
El  Salvador  and  concerned  about 
achieving  a  political  solution  to  the 
crisis  present  In  the  land  of  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  South. 

As  I  voted  for  reprograming  it  was  In 
large  part  a  result  of  evidence  of  ship- 
ments of  arms  from  the  Soviets  and 
Castro  to  leftist  terrorists. 

As  I  expressed  support  for 
$125,000,000  in  economic  assistance.  I 
did  so  with  great  concern  for  the  need 
for  assurance  that  our  help  would  be 
on  the  side  of  freedom  and  eventually 


CANADIAN  SAVINGS  BONUS 
WORKS 

(Mr,  MOORE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,) 

Mr,  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
consider  tax  cuts  for  individuals  and 
seek  to  encourage  personal  savings  In 
a  second  tax  bill,  I  think  we  ought  to 
consider  the  Canadian  experience  of 
the  last  decade  during  which  their  sav- 
ings rates  have  doubled  while  ours 
have  almost  been  cut  in  half.  Savings 
{IS  a  percent  of  disposable  Income  now 
stands  at  11  percent  in  Canada  while  it 
is  less  than  half  that  level  in  the 
United  States. 

Why  are  Canadians  saving  while  we 
do  not? 

Canada  has  registered  retirement 
savings  plans  similar  to  our  individual 
retirement  accounts.  There  are  two 
distinct  and  important  differences, 
however.  One  difference  is  that  Cana- 
dians can  contribute  nearly  four  times 
as  much  as  we  can  to  an  IRA  and  have 
these  contributions  tax  deferred  until 
withdrawn  at  retirement.  The  maxi- 
mum annual  IRA  contribution  our 
Tax  Code  now  allows  is  $1,500.  This 
figure  is  $5,500  in  Canada  Lf  individ- 
uals have  no  other  form  of  retirement 
plan  and  it  is  $3,500  if  employees  also 
participate  in  an  employer-sponsored 
retirement  plan'  at  work.  The  other 
difference  is  that  any  citizen  in 
Canada  can  have  such  a  plan  while  we 
limit  that  right  to  only  those  not  cov- 
ered by  a  pension  plan. 

The  results  of  the  Canadian  experi- 
ence in  savings  is  most  encouraging.  In 
1977  almost  three-quarters  of  those 
participating  in  registered  retirement 
savings  plans  had  incomes  of  $25,000 
or  less.  The  number  of  these  RRSP's 
doubled  between  1973  and  1977. 

During  the  period  between  1967  and 
1977  individual  saving  in  Canada  grew 
from  6.2  to  7.8  percent  of  disposable 
income  while  individual  saving  in  the 
United  States  declined  from  7.5  to  5.1 
percent.  This  period  corresponds  with 
the  period  of  substantial  growth  in 
savings  in  RRSP's. 

Therefore,  we  ought  to  profit  by  the 
Canadian  experience  and  change  our 
tax  laws  accordingly.  H.R.  1250  accom- 
plishes this  end  and  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues' cosponsorshlp. 
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RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT 

MANAGEMENT  OP  TAXPAYERS' 
MONEY 

(Mr.  HARTNETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. )  

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  primary  concerns  expressed  by 
the  American  taxpayers  is  excessive 
and  wasteful  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government.  One  policy  that  is  both 
costly  and  confusing  is  Public  Law  93- 
462  which  is  foimd  in  section  59a  of 
title  II  of  the  United  States  Code.  This 
law  allows  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
is  leaving  office  to  purchase  office  fur- 
niture and  furnishings  from  one  of  his 
or  her  district  offices. 

Also  the  departing  Memt)er  of  Con- 
gress can  wait  imtil  the  last  day  in 
which  he/she  holds  office  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  purchase  all,  some, 
or  none  of  the  furnishings.  This  prac- 
tice is  not  only  expensive  but  also  cre- 
ates extreme  confusion  for  the  Incom- 
ing Member. 

I  was  notified  approximately  2  weeks 
before  I  took  office  that  my  predeces- 
sor planned  to  purchase  all  but  seven 
items  of  the  furniture  from  his  district 
office.  GSA  placed  the  value  of  the 
office  items  at  $4,120.80.  It  cost  my 
office  over  $9,400  to  purchase  replace- 
ment furnishings  from  GSA.  The  dif- 
ference in  these  two  amounts  could 
have  been  saved  by  the  Government. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  most  Members  of 
Congress  are  willing  to  supply  their 
district  offices  with  existing  Govern- 
ment furniture  as  long  as  it  is  in  good 
condition— which  is  the  procedure  by 
which  our  Washington  offices  are  fur- 
nished. GSA  should  keep  all  Govern- 
ment furniture  on  hand  and  replace  it 
SIS  the  furniture  wears  out. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  would  allow  an  outgoing  Member 
of  Congress  to  purchase  only  a  desk 
and  chair  from  his  office.  The  outgo- 
ing Member  would  have  to  notify  the 
incoming  Member  of  this  decision 
within  30  days  after  he/she  is  elected 
to  office. 

I  believe  this  policy  represents  re- 
sponsible Government  management  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 


INTRODUCING  LEGISLATION  TO 
MODIFY  BELLE  FOURCHE  IRRI- 
GATION PROJECT  IN  WESTERN 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  modify  the  existing  Belle 
Pourche  irrigation  project  in  western 
South  Dakota.  The  project  is  in  need 
of  modernization  and  updating  of  the 
existing  water  delivery  system.  Ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  diverted 


water  is  lost  due  to  the  current  out- 
moded delivery  system.  This  is  a  loss 
that  an  arid  State  like  South  Dakota 
cannot  tolerate.  The  needed  modifica- 
tions include  construction,  improve- 
ment, and  updating  of  works,  water 
conservation,  fish  and  wildlife  conser- 
vation, recreation,  and  general  mod- 
ernization of  the  existing  system.  As 
modified,  the  general  plan  will  be 
reauthorized  under  the  designation 
'Belle  Pourche  imlt"  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  the 
bill  and  its  speedy  approval. 


D  1530 


PREFERENTIAL  WORK  AND 
EDUCATION  QUOTAS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  17 
years  ago  Congress  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  it  became  il- 
legal to  discriminate  in  employment 
on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex  and  national  origin.  The  concept 
of  equality  of  opportunity  was  made  a 
matter  of  legal  right  for  all  Americans 
and  has  now  become  a  readily  accept- 
ed element  of  Ameri(»ii  tradition. 
What  has  now  come  to  be  an  accepted 
part  of  American  life  is  the  practice  of 
some  Federal  agencies  to  use  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  promote  discrimination 
and  race  conscioiisness  in  the  work- 
place or  school.  The  terms  "equal  op- 
portunity" and  "affirmative  action" 
have  become  euphemisms  for  racial 
quotas.  Somehow,  flagrant  race  count- 
ing and  numerical  requirements  have 
become  the  practice  of,  of  all  things, 
the  Goverrmient  itself. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  re- 
minded that  our  clovemment's  poli- 
cies do  not  reflect  the  views  of  the 
American  people.  Including  those  who. 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  civil  serv- 
ants and  political  spokesmen,  should 
be  benefiting  from  those  policies.  The 
Washington  Post  series  on  national 
racial  attitudes,  reports  that  the 
recent  ABC-Washington  Post  poll  re- 
veals strong  disapproval  by  both 
whites  and  minorities  of  preferential 
treatment  on  the  basis  of  race.  This 
administration  has  recognized  the 
need  to  review  Government  policies 
that  result  in  preferential  work  and 
education  quotas.  The  American 
people  would  seem  to  be  solidly  behind 
those  efforts. 


THE  PEOPLE  WANT  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 
PLAN 

(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Blr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
ready today  several  of  our  friends 
from  the  Demcxratic  side  have  been 
here  in  the  well  to  try  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  Republicans  are 
somehow  not  open  to  ideas  and  im- 
provements to  our  budget  proposaL 
That  is  just  not  so.  I  have  been  sitting 
on  the  Budget  Committee  now  for  a 
(»uple  of  months  and  we  are  open  to 
any  ideas.  But  the  budget  proposal 
that  the  Democrats  have  proposed  is 
not  a  proposal  to  amend  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  It  is  a  proposal  that  In- 
tends to  destroy  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  program. 

These  are  not  minor  changes  that 
are  being  offered.  These  are  changes 
that  go  to  the  very  heart  of  what  the 
President  hopes  to  accomplish.  The 
President  is  proposing  a  long-term  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  for  this  coun- 
try, a  3-year  plan  to  cut  taxes,  cut 
spending,  stabilize  the  monetary 
policy,  and  get  the  regulatory  burden 
off  the  backs  of  the  people,  a  funda- 
mentally different  course  of  action. 

The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  offering  up  a  short-term  plan,  a  1- 
year  plan.  Under  it,  the  taxes  wiU  go 
up  next  year,  spending  will  go  up. 
There  will  be  more  Government  in- 
volvement, not  less.  That  is  not  what 
the  people  want.  What  we  have  had  in 
the  past  does  not  work.  The  people 
want  a  new  plan,  a  plan  they  can  have 
faith  In.  The  people  want  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  recovery  program,  not 
this  stopgap,  1-year  device  and  then 
back  to  politics  as  usual  in  the  election 
year  of  1982. 


THE  REPUBLICANS  DO  NOT 
HAVE  A  BUNKER  MENTALITY 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
sit  here  and  listen  to  the  speeches 
made  during  the  1 -minute  period  of 
time,  there  are  obviously  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  But  I  would  like  to 
draw  some  attention  to  some  of  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  th&t 
seem  to  me  a  little  off  base. 

We  are  not  here  afraid  to  debate  the 
debatable.  We  are  not  here  afraid  to 
question  the  questionable.  But  we 
have  to  realize  that  some  of  us  in  this 
House  are  less  equal  than  others;  that 
it  is  difficult  to  get  some  of  our  pro- 
posals even  to  be  considered  on  the 
fl(x>r  of  this  House  because  of  deci- 
sions that  were  made  by  the  leader- 
ship already  in  this  session.  When  you 
take  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  you  decide  the  Republicans  will  be 
given  37  percent  of  the  positions  on 
that  committee  when  we  have  47  per- 
cent of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
you  have  drastically  reduced  our  op- 
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portunlty  to  present  the  President's 
plan  on  tax  cuts. 

Then  to  come  here  and  suggest  that 
we  have  a  bunker  mentality,  is  entire- 
ly Incorrect.  We  do  not  have  a  bunker 
mentality  but  we  realize  the  rules  that 
are  being  drawn  that  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  play  in  this  game.  If 
that  is  going  to  occur,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  respond  as  best  we  can. 

I  also  suggest  that  it  is  rather  ironic 
for  some  leaders  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  suggest  we  have  a  bunker 
mentality— that  is  a  military  term- 
very  ironic  when  they  present  us  their 
plan,  since  one  of  the  major  features 
of  their  plan  is  to  cut  the  F»resident's 
proposal  by  $4.3  billion  in  national  de- 
fense. 


THE  PARTY  OP  THE  PEOPLE? 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  2  months  this  Congress— with 
the  full  participation  of  the  American 
people— has  been  discussing  and  debat- 
ing the  President's  economic  program. 

We  have  examined  its  merits  here  on 
the  floor  and  in  our  committees.  We 
have  conversed  freely  with  our  con- 
stituents through  correspondence, 
phone  calls,  meetings,  and  interviews 
with  the  press. 

I  think  this  has  been  a  very  healthy 
debate.  Mr.  Speaker.  This  is  the  way 
policy  should  be  made  in  a  great  de- 
mocracy like  ours.  But  unfortunately, 
the  Democratic  leadership  does  not 
agree.  On  Monday,  the  leadership  an- 
nounced that  it  had  come  up  with  its 
own  budgetary  plan  for  this  Nation. 
And  on  Tuesday,  the  Democrats  on 
the  Budget  Committee,  with  one  lone 
exception,  simimarily  dismissed  the 
President's  plan  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  examined  by  this  Nation 
for  2  months  and  voted  for  its  own 
plan  which  had  been  kept  secret  from 
the  American  people  until  Just  24 
hours  before  that  committee  vote. 

No  debate,  no  discussion,  no  input 
by  the  American  people.  And  this 
comes  from  the  party  that  likes  to  call 
itself  the  party  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  aU  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
close  ranks  behind  the  President  and 
his  plan,  as  the  American  people  want 
us  to  and  to  reject  the  Democrat  lead- 
ership's plan  which  was  slapped  to- 
gether in  the  cloakroom  2  days  ago. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ratchtobo).  The  Chair  desires  to  an- 
nounce that  pursuant  to  clause  4  of 
rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  Joint  resolution  earlier 
today: 


S.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  Resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  9,  IMl.  as  "Afri- 
can Refugee  Relief  Day." 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress from  April  10,  1981,  to  April  27,  1981. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  31.  CASH  DISCOUNT  ACT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  biU 
(H.R.  31)  to  amend  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  to  encourage  cash  discounts, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  that  the 
House  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  31  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  gen- 
tleman explain  to  the  House  what  it  is 
that  he  is  attempting  to  do  here  in 
some  detaU  so  we  would  have  a  better 
Idea  as  to  what  the  procedure  Is? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jrield.  the  Senate  cash 
discount  bill,  like  the  House  version, 
will  deregulate  cash  discounts  and  re- 
activate the  ban  on  surcharging  credit 
cards  until  February  27,  1984.  The  cur- 
rent ban  expired  FYiday,  February  27. 

There  are  six  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  bill: 

First.  The  Senate  bill  has  removed 
the  authority  in  the  cash  discount  pro- 
vision for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  issue  new  regulations  after  the  cur- 
rent ones  are  repealed. 

Second.  The  Senate  bill  removes  a 
cash  discount  requirement  in  the 
House  bill  that  would  have  required 
disclosure  of  the  availability  of  a  cash 
discount  clearly  and  conspicuously  "to 
aU  prospective  buyers."  Under  the 
Senate  bill  the  cash  discount's  avail- 
ability only  needs  to  be  disclosed  clear- 
ly and  conspicuously. 

Third.  The  Senate  bill  calls  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  submit  a 
study  to  Congess  in  2  years  on  the 
effect  of  charge  card  transactions  on 
card  issuers,  merchants,  and  consum- 
ers. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  bill  makes  a 
technical  amendment  to  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Simplification  and  Reform 
Act  so  that  if  a  creditor  wants  to 
comply  with  it  before  its  April  1,  1982, 
effective  date  the  creditor  wlU  be  sub- 


ject to  the  simplified  civil  liability  pro- 
visions rather  than  the  civil  liability 
provisions  of  the  existing  Truth  in 
Lending  Act. 

Fifth.  The  Senate  bill  amends  the 
National  Banking  Act  to  provide  a  2- 
year  moratorium  under  certain  clr- 
ciunstances  on  the  current  require- 
ment that  national  banks  divest  them- 
selves of  certain  real  estate  within  5 
years.  The  need  for  the  moratorium  is 
that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
now  wants  to  require  divestiture,  but 
in  the  past  had  not  uniformly  required 
it.  Immediate  divestiture  of  such  real 
estate  now  might  cause  some  banks  fi- 
nancial hardship. 

Sixth.  Finally,  the  Senate  bill 
amends  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  permit  the  President  to  appoint  an 
individual  who  is  64  years  old  or  older 
to  the  office  of  Surgeon  General. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  explaining  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 

Soley  for  consideration  of  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  except 
section  303.  and  modifications  thereof 
committed  to  conference,  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Messrs.  St  Germain,  Annunzio.  Gon- 
zalez. MiNisH,  Stanton  of  Ohio, 
Evans  of  Delaware,  and  Wylie;  and 

Solely  for  the  consideration  of  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Senate  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  modifi- 
cations thereof  committed  to  confer- 
ence, the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Messrs.  Dingell. 
Waxman.  ScHiuzR.  Brothiix,  and 
Maoigan. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  5 
P.M.  FRIDAY.  APRIL  10,  1981,  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2330,  NU- 
CLEAR REGULATORY  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
may  have  until  5  p.m..  Friday.  April 
10.  1981.  to  fUe  a  report  on  the  biU 
(H.R.  2330)  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESS COMMENCING  FRIDAY. 
APRIL  10.  1981 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  Senate  privileged  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  17)  pro- 
viding for  an  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  from  Friday,  April  10,  1981.  to 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday.  April  27, 
1981. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the 
Senate  privileged  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  privileged 
concurrent  resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  17 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the 
two  Houses  adjourn  on  Friday,  April  10. 
1981,  they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday,  April  27,  1981. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  the  ayes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  241,  nays 
73.  not  voting  118,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  23] 
YEAS— 241 


Lantos 


Addabbo 

Clinger 

Cjaydoe 

Akaka 

Coelho 

Gejdenson 

Alexander 

Coleman 

Gephardt 

Annunzio 

Colllroi  (TX) 

Gibbons 

Anthony 

Conte 

Glnn 

Applegate 

Conyers 

GUckman 

Aspin 

Crane,  Daniel 

Gonzalez 

AuColn 

Crane,  Philip 

CJore 

Badham 

Davis 

Gramm 

Battdis 

de  laOarza 

Gray 

Bailey  (PA) 

Dellums 

Green 

Barnes 

Derwlnskl 

Gregg 

BedeU 

Dicka 

Grisham 

Bellenson 

Dixon 

Guarinl 

Benjamin 

Donnelly 

Gunderaon 

Bennett 

Dorgan 

Hall  (OH) 

BlacKl 

Downey 

HaU.Sam 

Blnsham 

Dreler 

Hamilton 

Blanchard 

Duncan 

Harkin 

Bona 

Dwyer 

Hartnett 

Boland 

Dyson 

Hatcher 

BoUlng 

Early 

Hawkins 

Boner 

Kckart 

Heftel 

Bonlor 

Edgar 

Hertel 

Bonker 

Edwards  (AL) 

Hlghtower 

Bowen 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hillls 

Breauz 

English 

Holt 

Brinkley 

Ertel 

Borton 

Brodhetu) 

Evans  (DE) 

Howard 

Brooka 

Pary 

Hughes 

Brown  (CA) 

PawxU 

Hunter 

Brown  (OH) 

Pazlo 

Hutto 

Broyhlll 

Perraro 

Hyde 

Burgener 

Piedler 

Jenkins 

Burton.  John 

Plndley 

Jones  (OK) 

Burton.  PhUllp 

Poley 

Kastenmeier 

Byron 

Pord(TN) 

Kasen 

CampbeU 

Porsythe 

Kemp 

Carman 

Pountaln 

Kildee 

Carney 

Powler 

Kogovsek 

Chappell 

Prenael 

LaPalce 

Chappie 

Garcia 

lAgomandno 

Lehman 

Leland 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long(MD) 

LoU 

Lowery 

Lowry 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 

McClory 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McHugh 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

HlneU 

Mlnish 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Panetta 


Anderson 

Archer 

Atkinson 

Bethune 

Bllley 

Brown  (CO) 

Butler 

Clausen 

Coats 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Deckard 

Dunn 

Edwartte  (OK) 

Emerson 

Evans  (lA) 

OUman 

Gingrich 

Guyer 

Hagedom 


Patterson 

Paul 

Peaae 

Perkins 
Peyser 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

Range! 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reusa 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Roytial 

Rudd 

Santlnl 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

NAYS-73 


Hammerschmidt  Neal 
Hansen  (ID)         Nelligan 


Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Synar 

Thomas 

Trailer 

Trible 

Udall 

Vento 

Walgren 

WatUns 

Waxman 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whiteburst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wright 

Wylie 

Tates 

Toung (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Hefner 

Hendon 

Hlier 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lujan 

Marlenee 

McCoUum 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Miller  (OH) 

Moore 

Morrison 

Napier 


Nowak 

Obey 

Parris 

Petri 

Rinaldo 

Roberts  (KS) 

Rouaselot 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Solomon 

Staton 

Walker 

Wampler 

Weber  (MN) 

Williams  (MT) 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Yatron 


NOT  VOTING— 118 


AlbosU 

Andrews 

Ashbrook 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bereuter 

BevUl 

Bouquard 

Broomfield 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Collins  (H,) 

Conable 

Cotter 

Coyne,  William 

Craig 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

DeNardls 

Derrick 

Dlcklnaon 


DingeU 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dymally 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (IN) 

Fen  wick 

Fields 

Pish 

Fithlan 

Flippo 

Plorio 

FoglletU 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

Puqua 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Qradison 

Hall.  Ralph 

Haoee 

Hansen  (UT) 

Heckler 


Hinson 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Huckaby 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Leach 

Leath 

Leda«r 

Lewis 

Long  (LA) 

Luken 

Markey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Masoll 

McCloskey 

McOrath 

Miller  (CA> 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

MoffeU 


Moorhead 

MotU 

Oakar 

OtUnger 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Pqiper 

Porter 

Quillen 

RahaU 


Roberts  (8D) 


Roe 

Rosenthal 
Roth 

RtMBO 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Shelby 

Smith  (OR) 

StrattoD 

Swift 

Tauke 

D  1545 


Tajrior 

Vander  Jwt 

VoikBier 

Waahlnctfla 

Weaver 

WIIUams(OH> 

Wbm 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Young  (AK) 


Bir.        HAMMERSCHMIDT.        Mr. 

NOWAK.  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska, 
and  Mr.  HILLER  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.   SCUUMER   changed   his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

The    result    of    the    vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


was    an- 


□  1600 

SYRIA'S  ROLE  IN  LEBANON 
WARRANTS  SEVEREST  CON- 
DEMNATION 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
deteriorating  situation  in  Lebanon 
could  provoke  an  all-out  war  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Syria  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  real- 
ize its  historical  objective  to  absorb  all 
or  part  of  Lebanon  into  a  "Greater 
Sjrria."  Given  Syria's  close  ties  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  should  assume 
that  the  Soviet  military  would  move 
swiftly  to  exploit  Lebanon's  strategic 
port  facilities  on  the  Mediterranlan 
coast.  If  such  a  development  occurs,  it 
will  create  a  problem  on  that  flank  fen- 
Israel  and  wUl  have  obvious  reprecus- 
sions. 

Throughout  the  6-year  war  in  Leba- 
non, the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zatton,  with  the  primary  backing  of 
Libjra  and  Syria,  has  been  conducting 
terrorist /guerrilla  operations  against 
the  citizenry  of  Lebanon  and  neigh- 
boring Israel.  All  of  these  activities 
have  been  laiuiched  from  heavUy  for- 
tified enclaves  that  are  maintained  In 
disregard  of  central  government  au- 
thorities. 

SjTia's  role  in  Lebanon  warrants  the 
severest  condemnation.  Whatever  can 
be  said  about  its  original  peacekeeping 
intentions  as  the  predominant  element 
of  the  Arab  deterrent  force  (ADP),  it 
is  clear  that  over  the  past  several 
years,  Syrian  forces  have  been  shield- 
ing PLO  terrorist  activities  directed 
against  Israel  and  the  Christian  com- 
munity within  Lebanon.  The  PLO  is  a 
Soviet-influenced  radical  force  which 
is  not  truly  representative  of  Arab  as- 
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plrations.  The  PLO  also  represents  a 
threat  to  moderate  Arab  governments. 

The  removal  of  external  forces 
would  enhance  the  prospects  of  Leba- 
non to  once  again  become  a  viable, 
pro-Western  democracy.  Such  a  turn 
of  events  would  serve  our  national  in- 
terests. 

Therefore.  I  believe  there  must  be 
an  immediate  cease-fire  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Syrian  seige  of  Zahle; 
reaffirmation  of  the  historic  United 
States-Lebanon  relationship  and  our 
insistence  on  the  freedom,  sovereignty 
and  integrity  of  Lebanon.  This  in- 
cludes the  preservation  of  a  free, 
secure  and  deeply  rooted  Christian 
community,  as  well  as  the  historic 
Moslem.  Dnize.  Armenian,  and  Jewish 
communities;  restoration  of  Lebanon's 
sovereignty  free  from  outside  domina- 
tion and  Syrian  occupation.  There  also 
must  be  opposition  to  an  outside  im- 
posed solution  to  the  Lebanese  prob- 
lem, and  support  for  free  and  open  na- 
tional elections  which  are  scheduled 
for  mid- 1982.  To  this  end.  the  U.S. 
Government  should  work  to  restore 
the  authority  of  a  government  in  Leb- 
anon that  reflects  the  will  of  the 
people  and  to  strengthen  the  Lebanese 
army  so  that  it  can  control  iUegal  mili- 
tary and  terrorist  activities. 

This  crisis  must  have  priority  U.S. 
attention.  For  too  long  the  tragedy  of 
Lebanon  has  been  allowed  to  go  on 
until  its  very  independence  is  threat- 
ened. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  SMTTH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  was  unavoidably 
detained  at  the  White  House  at  a 
meeting  with  Vice  President  George 
Bush  during  rollcall  22.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative. 


INTRODUCTTION  OP  PAY 
REFORM  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dehwinski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan  to  reform 
the  system  of  adjusting  Federal  civil- 
ian pay.  and  I  urge  its  prompt  consid- 
eration by  the  responsible  committee 
leadership  and  the  Congress. 

The  importance  of  this  legislation  Is 
evident.  It  is  estimated  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  proposal  would  reduce 
payroll  costs  in  fiscal  year  1982  about 
$3.7  billion  below  the  costs  that  would 
be  incurred  under  operation  of  present 
law.  Savings  in  future  years  would  be 
even  greater.  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
who  have  had  any  experience  with  the 
Federal  pay  structure  agree  that  the 
existing  method  of  adjusting  Federal 
pay  is  out  of  sync  with  reality,  and  has 
long  been  in  need  of  an  overhaul. 


This  legislation  also  is  the  next  logi- 
cal step  in  the  comprehensive  civil 
service  reform,  after  having  enacted 
the  first  phase  of  that  plan  in  1978.  I 
believe  that  the  proposals  recommend- 
ed by  the  President  will  stabilize  the 
pay  procedure  to  the  long-range  bene- 
fit of  both  employees  and  the  Federal 
taxpayer. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  the  letter 
of  transmission  of  the  legislation  and 
a  sectional  analysis  explaining  its  pro- 
visions: 

OmcE  or  Personnel  Mahagemknt, 

Washington.  B.C..  March  24,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  ONsiix. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dkak  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  submits  herewith  the  en- 
closed legislative  proposal.  "To  amend  title 
5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
principle  of  comparability  as  the  basis  for 
setting  Federal  pay  and  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes. "  We  respectfully  request 
that  this  proposal  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  for  early  consideration. 

This  proposal  is  submitted  as  a  part  of  the 
President's  program  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary expenditures  from  the  Federal  budget. 
The  proposal  would  rectify  a  number  of 
long-standing  flaws  in  the  system  by  which 
compensation  is  determined  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, in  order  to  ensure  that  Federal  em- 
ployment wUl  be  truly  comparable  with  em- 
ployment outside  the  Government.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  proposal  are  as  foUowK 

PAT  COMPARABILITT  REVISIONS 

The  first  part  of  the  legislative  proposal 
deals  with  the  pay  fixing  process  for  the 
General  Schedule  and  the  other  statutory 
pay  systems.  There  would  be  three  major 
changes  in  this  process: 

(1)  the  pay  comparability  standard  would 
be  revised  to  require  the  inclusion  of  em- 
ployee benefits  in  the  comparison  process, 
and,  in  view  of  the  differences  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  non-federal  em- 
ployers with  regard  to  relevant  conditions  of 
employnment  (Including  such  factors  as  job 
security,  promotion  potential.  portabUity  of 
benefits,  etc.).  to  require  Federal  pay  and 
benefits  to  be  comparable  with  94  percent  of 
non-Federal  pay  and  benefits: 

(2)  the  comparison  base  would  be  broad- 
ened to  include  State  and  local  government 
as  well  as  the  private  sector  and 

(3)  General  Schedule  pay  (but  not  the  pay 
for  the  other  statutory  pay  systems)  would 
vary  by  locality,  in  keeping  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  non-Federal  pay  in  each 
locality  and  national  average  non-Federal 
pay. 

The  process  would  continue  to  involve  the 
President,  the  Pay  Agent,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Council,  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Pay,  playing  the  same 
roles  they  now  play,  both  with  their  scope 
expanded  to  deal  with  the  new  issues  of  lo- 
cality pay  and  the  Inclusion  of  employee 
benefits  In  the  comparison.  The  Pay  Coun- 
cil would  have  its  memljership  broadened  to 
include  employee  organizations  such  as  pro- 
fessional organizations,  as  well  as  unions. 
General  Schedule  employees  would  be  paid 
locality  rates  unless  they  are  in  a  location 
where  the  President  decides  to  apply  the  na- 
tional average  General  Schedule  instead. 
(This  might  be  done  for  employees  assigned 
to  foreign  areas,  for  example.) 

The  existing  special  rate  authority  for  the 
General  Schedule  would  be  broadened  and 
made  more  flexible.  Special  rates  could  be 


UM 


established  whenever  necessary  to  recruit  or 
retain  well-qualified  employees  in  an  area, 
an  occupation,  or  any  subdivision  thereof.  A 
special  rate  could  not  exceed  the  maximum 
rate  of  the  regular  rate  range  by  more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  the  regular  rate  range. 
With  the  few  flexibilities  provided  by  lo- 
cality pay  and  the  broader  special  rate  au- 
thority, the  authority  for  cost-of-living  al- 
lowances in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  U.S.  territories  and  possessions  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  and  would  be  repealed. 

FEDERAL  WAGE  SYSTEM  REVISIONS 

The  second  portion  of  the  legislative  pro- 
posal deals  with  the  Federal  Wage  System. 

First,  the  pay  fixing  process  for  Federal 
wage  employees  would  be  revised  to  parallel 
the  changes  made  by  the  first  part  of  the 
proposal  for  General  Schedule  employees. 
The  comparison  standard  would  be  broad- 
ened to  include  employee  benefits,  and  to 
require  Federal  pay  and  benefits  to  be  com- 
parable to  94  percent  of  non-Federal  pay 
and  t>enefits,  and  the  comparison  base 
would  be  broadened  to  include  State  and 
local  government.  (The  change  in  the  com- 
parison standard  would  not  apply  to  nonap- 
propriated fund  employees.)  Further,  when- 
ever the  President  decides  that  national 
emergency  or  economic  conditions  affecting 
the  general  welfare  make  it  necessary  to 
invoke  an  alternative  plan  for  General 
Schedule  employees,  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  would  be  required  to 
impose  a  comparable  limitation  on  Federal 
Wage  System  employees.  Such  a  limitation 
would  apply  to  appropriated  fund  and  non- 
appropriated fund  employees,  to  crews  of 
vessels,  and  to  certain  groups  of  Federal 
wage  employees  who  have  traditionally  ne- 
gotiated their  wage  schedules. 

Second,  the  legislative  proposal  would 
repeal  certain  existing  provisions  of  law 
which  now  require  that  Federal  wage  em- 
ployees be  paid  more  than  their  counter- 
parts outside  the  Federal  Government. 
These  aberrant  provisions  of  current  law  are 
a  provision  requiring  the  use  of  out-of-area 
wage  rates  in  certain  situations  (the  "Mon- 
roney  Amendment");  provisions  establishing 
rate  ranges  and  fixing  the  relationship  be- 
tween those  rate  ranges  and  the  prevailing 
wage:  and  provisions  fixing  in  law  sliift  dif- 
ferentials and  making  those  differentials 
part  of  basic  pay.  Under  the  proposal,  rate 
ranges  and  shift  differentials  would  be  fixed 
in  accordance  with  prevailing  non-Federal 
practices. 

PRESIDENTIAL  BEMEPIT8  ADTRORITIBS 

The  third  part  of  the  legislative  proposal 
would  give  the  President  a  new  authority  to 
adjust  certain  Federal  employee  benefit  pro- 
grams. These  adjustments  would  be  made  in 
concert  with  the  process  by  which  employee 
benefits  are  taken  Into  consideration  in  the 
setting  of  Federal  pay. 

First,  the  President  would  be  authorized 
to  modify  the  leave  program  for  Federal 
employees,  including  sick  and  annual  leave 
and  certain  other  forms  of  leave.  He  could 
exercise  this  authority  in  order  to  make  the 
Federal  leave  program  more  consistent  with 
non-Federal  leave  programs,  to  broaden 
flexibility  and  employee  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  program,  or  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program. 

Second,  the  President  would  be  author- 
ized to  modify  the  Government  contribu- 
tions to  the  cost  of  Federal  Employees 
Group  Life  Insurance,  although  the  present 
Government  contribution  of  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  basic  insurance  would  be  fixed  as 
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the  minimum  possible  Government  contri- 
bution. 

Third,  the  President  would  be  authorized 
to  change  the  Government  contributions  to 
premiums  under  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  program.  Here  again,  the 
present  Government  contribution  would  be 
fixed  as  the  minimum  possible. 

SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

The  proposal  Includes  savings  provisions 
for  employees  who  might  otherwise  be  ad- 
versely affected. 

First,  employees  would  be  guaranteed  that 
pay  schedules  would  go  up  at  least  two  per- 
cent a  year  for  the  first  five  years,  despite 
the  changes  In  the  comparison  standard  and 
the  comparison  base,  the  repeal  of  the  Mon- 
roney  Amendment,  etc.  Of  course,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  most  employees  would  get  con- 
siderably more  than  this  minimum. 

Second,  employees  now  receiving  cost-of- 
living  allowances  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  etc., 
would  not  suffer  any  cut  in  the  amount  of 
allowance  they  are  now  receiving,  but  the 
allowances  would  be  reduced  in  the  future 
by  one-half  of  any  other  pay  increases  the 
employees  receive. 

TTNIPORMED  SERVICES  PAT  AMENDMENTS 

Because  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lative proposal  to  apply  the  change  in  the 
comparability  standard  to  the  uniformed 
services,  the  legislative  proposal  would 
amend  the  provision  of  law  now  linking  mili- 
tary pay  adjustments  to  the  General  Sched- 
ule to  instead  provide  that  military  pay 
would  be  increased  each  Octol)er  by  the 
amount  of  the  Increase  in  non-Federal  pay. 
In  addition,  the  President  would  be  author- 
ized to  provide  an  alternative  adjustment, 
subject  to  Congressional  review,  if  he  decid- 
ed that  national  security  conditions,  nation- 
al emergency,  or  economic  conditions  affect- 
ing the  general  welfare  made  such  an  alter- 
native appropriate. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Finally,  the  legislative  pro|x>sal  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  phase  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  into  effect  over  the  tliree 
years  following  enactment. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  enactment  of  this 
proposal  would  reduce  payroll  costs  In  fiscal 
year  1982  about  $3.7  billion  below  the  costs 
that  would  l)e  incurred  under  operation  of 
present  law.  Savings  in  future  years  would 
be  even  greater. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  proposal  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Donald  J.  E>evine. 

Director. 

Sbction-bt -Section  Analysis  (To 
Accompany  a  Draft  Bill) 
"To  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
strengthen  the  principle  of  comparability  as 
the  basis  for  setting  Federal  pay  and  bene- 
fits, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  first  section  titles  the  bill  as  the 
"Federal  Pay  Comparability  Reform  Act  of 
1981.' 

STATUTORT  PAY  SYSTEMS 

Section  2  contains  various  amendments  to 
subchapter  I  of  ctiapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  designed  to  improve  the 
method  of  fixing  and  adjusting  rates  of  pay 
for  employees  covered  by  the  General 
Schedule  and  the  other  statutory  pay  sys- 
tems. 


Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2(a)  amends  sec- 
tion 5301  of  title  5  to  revise  and  resUte  the 
policy  objectives  under  which  pay  will  be 
fixed  for  the  General  Schedule  and  the 
other  statutory  pay  systems. 

Under  subsection  (a)  of  the  amended  sec- 
tion 5301.  pay  for  General  Schedule  employ- 
ees will  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  four 
principles: 

The  first  principle  continues  the  principle 
in  current  law  that  there  be  equal  pay  for 
substantially  equal  work,  but  modifies  this 
principle  to  make  clear  that  It  wUl  apply 
only  within  each  local  pay  area,  as  [>ay  will 
vary  from  area  to  area  under  the  bill. 

The  second  principle  continues  the  prlnci 
pie  In  present  law  tiiat  pay  distinctions  be 
maintained  in  keeping  with  work  and  per- 
formance distinctions. 

The  third  principle  establishes  the  new 
comparability  standard  for  pay  fixing.  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay.  when  considered  togeth- 
er with  Federal  employee  benefite,  will  be 
fixed  at  a  level  of  94  percent  of  what  non- 
Federal  employers  provide  in  pay  and  bene- 
fits for  the  same  levels  of  work.  This  will  re- 
place the  present  provision  of  law  under 
which  the  comparison  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  pay  only,  rather  than  pay  and  benefits 
together,  and  the  comparison  is  made  with 
private  enterprise  alone,  rather  than  with 
the  entire  non-Federal  sector,  including 
State  and  local  government. 

The  fourth  principle  Is  entirely  new,  and 
provides  that  General  Schedule  pay  rates  in 
the  various  pay  areas  will  vary  in  proportion 
to  the  differences  In  non-Federal  pay  be- 
tween those  areas. 

Under  subsection  (b)  of  the  amended  sec- 
tion 5301,  pay  rates  for  the  other  statutory 
pay  systems— the  Foreign  Service  pay 
system  and  the  pay  system  for  certain  em- 
ployees in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration- 
will  be  fixed  at  a  level  comparable  with  na- 
tional average  General  Schedule  pay.  There 
will  not  be  any  locality  variations  for  these 
two  c>ay  systems. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  amended  section 
5301  provides  that  pay  shall  be  fixed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  established  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  rest  of  the  subchapters. 

Subsection  (d)  restates  the  present  defini- 
tion of  statutory  pay  systems  as  being  the 
General  Schedule,  the  Foreign  Service  pay 
schedule,  and  the  pay  schedules  for  certain 
employees  In  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Subsection  (d)  also  makes  clear  that 
Merit  I>ay  System  employees  shall  be  in- 
cluded with  General  Schedule  employees  In 
the  pay  and  benefits  analysis  and  compari- 
son, since  their  pay  is  tied  to  General 
Schedule  pay  by  law. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2(a)  redesignates 
section  5305  as  section  5302,  and  inserts  the 
redesignated  section  after  section  5301.  The 
redesignated  section  Is  amended  to  require 
the  pay  agent's  report  to  the  President  to 
compare  General  Schedule  pay  and  bene- 
fits, rather  than  pay  alone,  with  pay  and 
benefits  outside  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  same  levels  of  work.  The  comparison 
will  be  based  on  appropriate  annual  pay  sur- 
veys and  appropriate  benefits  surveys  con 
ducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
and  on  other  sources  of  benefits  informa- 
tion. Adjustments  in  pay  rates  for  the  statu- 
tory pay  systems  are  to  be  based  on  the 
principles  on  section  5301(aXl>-<3)  and  (b). 
the  locality  pay  principle  in  section 
5301(aH4)  will  not  enter  into  this  part  of 
the  pay  fixing  process). 


The  membership  of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees Pay  Council  will  be  broadened  to  Include 
such  organizations  as  profeasionai  associ- 
ations, as  well  as  labor  unions.  The  Pay 
Council  will  deal  with  the  new  issues  pre- 
sented by  the  Inclusion  of  benefiu  in  the 
comparison  process,  along  with  aU  the  other 
Issues  the  Council  has  dealt  with  In  the 
past. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  2(a)  replaces  the 
present  section  5303  with  an  entirely  new 
section  establishing  locality  pay  rates  lot 
the  General  Schedule.  The  President  will 
designate  General  Schedule  pay  areas  and 
establish  .ocality  rates  of  pay  for  those 
areas.  If  he  determines  It  is  inappropriate  to 
establish  lo^^ity  rates  for  a  particular  area 
(such  as  foreign  countries)  he  can  deem  the 
national  General  Schedule  rates  established 
under  section  5302  to  be  the  locality  rates 
for  that  area  The  locality  rates  in  each  area 
will  be  determined  by  adjusting  the  national 
General  Schedule  rates  established  under 
section  5302  upward  or  downward  to  reflect 
the  relationship  between  non-Federal  rates 
of  pay  In  the  area  and  national  non-Federal 
rates.  The  adjustment  could  be  different  for 
different  grade  levels.  The  pay  agent,  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay  and  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Council  will  all  play 
a  role  in  the  process  pa  -allellng  their  roles 
In  establishing  the  natic.  nal  General  Sched- 
ule rates.  Locality  rate;  will  apply  to  each 
General  Schedule  employee  whose  perma- 
nent duty  station  Is  in  a  pay  area.  Tlie  ap- 
propriate minimum  and  maTitmnp  locality 
rates  will  also  be  used  as  minimum  and 
maximum  rates  for  Merit  Pay  Syston  em- 
ployees whose  permanent  duty  station  Is 
within  the  pay  area.  Locality  rates  will  be 
effective  on  the  same  day  as  a  pay  adjust- 
ment under  section  5302.  The  locality  rates 
will  be  printed  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 
will  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law.  AlD  in- 
crease In  locality  pay  will  not  be  an  equiva- 
lent increase  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
within-grade  increase  eligibility  later.  The 
President  or  an  agency  designated  by  the 
President  will  prescrilie  conversion  rules 
under  which  new  locality  pay  rates  will  be 
applied. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  section  2(a)  replaces  the 
present  section  5304  with  a  new  section  sim- 
ilar to  the  present  section  5303.  It  author- 
izes the  establishment  by  the  President  of 
special  rates  of  pay  for  the  various  General 
Schedule  pay  areas  for  one  or  more  areas, 
grades,  occupations,  or  subdivisions  thereof, 
upon  a  finding  by  the  President  that  the 
Government  is  experiencing  significant  dif- 
ficulty in  recruiting  or  retaining  weU-quall- 
fled  Individuals.  Special  rates  will  be  able  to 
exceed  the  maximum  locality  rate  for  a 
grade  by  no  more  than  twice  the  amount  by 
which  the  maximum  exceeds  the  mininmim 
locality  rate  for  that  grade.  The  President 
wUl  establish  rules  for  applying  special  rates 
to  affected  employees  consistent  insofar  as 
possible  with  the  normal  pay  administration 
rules  for  General  Schedule  and  Merit  Pay 
System  employees.  The  President  wHl 
review  special  rates  annually  and  revise  or 
abolish  them  if  appropriate.  Special  rates 
will  be  printed  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  law.  The  Presi- 
dent will  be  able  to  delegate  authority 
granted  by  this  section  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  section  2(a)  amends  aee- 
tion  5306  to  expand  the  role  of  the  Adrtaory 
Committee  on  Federal  Pay  to  include  assist- 
ing the  President  in  carrying  out  his  respon- 
sibilities under  the  locality  pay  section,  and 
in  such  other  matters  as  he  may  request. 
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Section  3  of  the  bill  mmenda  the  merit 
■TBtem  principle  In  section  2301(bK3)  to  re- 
place "employers  In  the  private  sector"  with 
"non-Pederal  employers."  thereby  conform- 
Inc  to  earlier  chances  In  the  bill  which 
broaden  the  comparison  base. 

Section  4  amends  section  5332(a)  to  elimi- 
nate the  obsolete  table  of  pay  rates  and  to 
describe  the  Oeneral  Schedule  by  prescrib- 
Inc  the  number  of  grades  and  the  number  of 
rates  of  basic  pay  In  each  grade:  to  specify 
that  the  locality  rates  fixed  under  the 
amended  section  5303  will  be  the  Oeneral 
Schedule  rates  In  each  pay  area;  and  to  re- 
quire the  application  of  those  rates  to  each 
employee  with  a  permanent  duty  station  in 
the  pay  area,  except  a  merit  pay  employee. 

Section  5  repeals  section  5941  relating  to 
allowances  based  on  living  costs  and  condi- 
tions of  environment  for  employees  sta- 
ticmed  in  Alaska.  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
\}A.  territories  and  possessions. 

Section  6  makes  a  conforming  change  to 
section  104  of  title  3.  section  5318  of  title  5, 
section  461(a)  of  title  28.  and  section 
601(aX2)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1»4«  (2  U.S.C.  31).  as  amended,  by 
striking  out  "section  5305"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  5302." 

rKDKRAL  WAGK  SYSTDf 

Section  7(a)  retltles  subchapter  Vf  of 
chapter  53  by  striking  out  "Prevailing  Rate" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Federal 
Wage."  This  terminology  change  is  made 
throughout  subchapter  IV  by  section  7  of 
the  MIL 

Section  7(a)  also  amends  section  5341  to 
broaden  the  comparison  base  used  in  pay 
fixing  to  include  all  non-Federal  employers 
and  to  alter  the  comparison  standard  used 
for  appropriated  fund  Federal  wage  employ- 
ees so  that  their  pay  will  be  comparable 
with  94  percent  of  non-Federal  pay  In  the 
local  wage  area,  when  benefits  for  both 
groups  are  taken  into  account  in  the  com- 
parison. 

The  "Monroney  Amendment"  In  section 
S343(d)  is  eliminated  by  the  bill,  as  are  the 
current  provisions  of  section  5343(e)  on  step 
rates,  and  the  provisions  of  section  5343(f) 
establishing  shift  differentials  and  making 
night  shift  differential  part  of  basic  pay. 
The  Office  of  Personnel  Management  will 
establish  a  step-rate  structure  and  appropri- 
ate shift  differentials. 

A  new  section  5343(d)  requires  that,  in 
any  year  in  which  an  alternative  plan  goes 
into  effect  for  employees  under  the  statu- 
tory pay  systems,  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  will  develop  and  Implement  a 
plan  to  provide  comparable  treatment  for 
Federal  wage  employees.  Under  section  8  of 
the  bill  this  comparable  treatment  will  also 
apply  to  certain  Federal  wage  employees 
who  are  excluded  from  the  regular  Federal 
Wage  System  because  they  traditionally  ne- 
gotiate pay. 

wrBsmEWTiAi.  Bucrrrs  authorttixs 
Section  9  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  sub- 
chapter m  to  chapter  63  of  title  5.  This  new 
subchapter  authorizes  the  President  to 
modify  any  provision  of  chapter  63  (which 
includes  the  provisions  of  law  governing 
annual  and  sick  leave  and  certain  other 
kinds  of  leave)  In  order  to  make  the  Oovem- 
ment's  leave  system  more  comparable  with 
non- Federal  leave  programs  and  practices; 
to  provide  greater  flexibility  and  freedom  of 
choice  to  employees;  or  to  improve  the  ad- 
mtnistratlon  of  the  leave  program.  The 
Prcaldent  will  be  required  to  report  to  Con- 
greai  on  any  changes  he  makes  In  the  leave 
program  under  this  new  authority,  and  to 


publish  notices  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  amends  chapter  87 
of  title  5  to  authorize  the  President  to 
change  the  contribution  the  Oovemment 
makes  to  the  cost  of  coverage  under  Federal 
Employees  Oroup  Life  Insurance.  At 
present,  the  Oovemment  contributes  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  basic  insurance,  while 
the  employee  pays  the  remainder  of  the 
cost  of  basic  insurance  and  the  fuU  cost  of 
the  various  optional  insurance  coverages. 
This  present  Oovemment  contribution  js 
preserved  as  a  minimum,  but  the  President 
will  be  able  to  modify  the  Oovemment's 
contribution  above  this  amount.  Various 
technical  and  administrative  provisions  re- 
lating to  this  new  Presidential  authority  are 
included  in  the  bill. 

Section  11  of  the  bill  amends  chapter  89 
of  title  5  to  authorize  the  President  to 
modify  each  year  the  Oovemment's  contri- 
bution to  health  benefits  premiums  for  Fed- 
eral employees,  though  here  again  the 
present  contribution  rate  of  60  percent  of 
the  average  premium,  and  not  to  exceed  75 
percent  of  the  premium  for  any  plan,  con- 
tinuous as  a  minimum  below  which  the  con- 
tribution cannot  be  reduced.  Various  techni- 
cal and  administrative  provisions  relating  to 
this  new  authority  are  Included. 

SAVIIfOS  PROVISIONS 

Section  12  of  the  bill  guarantees  pay  in- 
creases of  at  least  two  percent  a  year  for  the 
first  five  years  after  enactment  for  employ- 
ees who  might  otherwise  get  less  because  of 
the  implementation  of  the  new  comparabil- 
ity standard,  locality  pay  for  the  Oeneral 
Schedule,  and  the  changes  in  the  Federal 
Wage  System.  Of  course,  whenever  the  im- 
plementation of  the  new  provisions  results 
in  increases  higher  than  two  percent  a  year, 
those  higher  increases  will  be  paid. 

Section  13  protects  persons  now  receiving 
cost-of-living  aUowanc«8  under  section  5941 
of  title  5  (which  is  repealed  by  section  5  of 
the  bill),  by  freezing  the  present  dollar 
amount  of  allowance  they  are  receiving  and 
reducing  it  in  the  future  only  by  one-half  of 
any  pay  increases  these  individuals  receive. 

Section  14  of  the  bill  prohibits  the  Presi- 
dent from  reducing  or  making  less  generous 
any  provision  of  the  Oovemment's  leave 
program  for  five  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

UmrORlfKD  SSRVICKS  PAT  AMENDMENTS 

Section  15  of  the  bill  amends  section  1009 
of  title  37,  which  currently  provides  for  In- 
creasing military  pay  by  the  same  percent- 
age amount  Oeneral  Schedule  pay  is  in- 
creased each  year.  As  amended  by  the  bill, 
section  1009  will  Instead  link  military  pay 
inin^ases  only  to  the  year-to-year  change  in 
non-Federal  pay  shown  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  survey. 

Section  15  also  authorizes  the  President  to 
propose  an  alternative  adjustment  for  the 
military  If  he  decides  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate because  of  national  security  consider- 
ations, national  emergency,  or  economic 
conditions  affecting  the  general  welfare. 
The  alternative  plan  for  the  military  will 
become  effective  unless  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress disapprove.  If  the  President  vetoes 
their  disapproval,  the  alternative  plan  will 
become  effective  unless  the  President's  veto 
is  overruled  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses. 

KPPECnVE  OATIS 

Section  16  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  bill 
wUl  be  implemented  at  such  times  and  in 
such  phases  as  the  President  decides.  All  of 
the  provisions  wUl  have  to  be  fully  imple- 


mented no  later  than  three  years  after  en- 
actment.* 


PRODUCTIVITY  AND  SMALL 
BUSINESS  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalck) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
offer  a  comprehensive  package  of  five 
bills  designed  to  launch  a  frontal 
attack  on  our  poor  productivity  record 
and  problems  confronting  this  coun- 
try's many  small  businesses. 

ouH  PHODOcnvmr  record 

This  country  emerged  from  the 
Second  World  War  with  an  industrial 
base  which  was  considered  to  be  the 
most  formidable  in  world  history.  The 
United  States  managed  to  win  two 
wars  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  the- 
aters and  to  supply  our  Allies  with  in- 
valuable assistance.  In  1950,  it  took 
four  Italian  or  seven  Japanese  or  three 
German  workers  to  match  the  output 
of  one  American  worker. 

Since  that  year,  the  American  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  our  major  trading  part- 
ners has  steadily  eroded.  While  the 
Germans  and  the  Japanese  have  com- 
piled productivity  growth  rates  of  5  or 
6  percent  per  annum,  the  situation  in 
the  United  States  has  be(X)me  grim. 
However,  during  a  good  part  of  the 
postwar  era.  productivity  was  not 
really  a  problem,  because  until  1965 
the  rise  in  annual  productivity  re- 
mained comfortably  above  3  percent. 
After  that  point,  a  decline  set  in. 
which  has  steadily  worsened  from  year 
to  year.  Prom  1965  to  1973,  productiv- 
ity gains  slipped  to  2  percent  on  an 
annual  basis.  Prom  1973  to  1977,  those 
annual  gains  dropped  to  1.2  percent; 
and  in  1978,  the  gain  did  not  even 
reach  1  percent.  During  the  last  2 
years,  productivity  has  actually  de- 
clined in  this  country. 

While  the  United  States  still  enjoys 
an  advantage  over  our  international 
competitors,  that  lead  has  declined 
sharply  during  the  past  decade.  In 
fact,  in  testimony  before  my  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  on  General 
Oversight,  Dr.  Richard  L.  Boyce,  the 
former  chief  economist  at  the  Council 
on  Wage  and  F*rice  Stability,  told  me 
that  "the  level  of  technology  in  the 
United  States  may  be  lower  than  that 
of  Japan,"  which  is  a  telling  indication 
of  how  far  we  have  slipped.  The  much 
wider  use  of  robotics  in  Japan  threat- 
ens to  make  that  situation  a  long-term 
trend. 

RAMinCATIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  at  first  lagging  and 
now  declining  rate  of  productivity  is  of 
tremendous  im[>ortan(%  for  the  overall 
state  of  the  economy.  A  healthy  rate 
of  productivity  growth  plays  an  essen- 
tial role  In  improving  real  living  stand- 
ards, because  a  healthy  rate  of  produc- 
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tlvlty  allows  the  economy  to  grow 
without  Increasing  inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

The  direct  relationship  between  in- 
flation and  productivity  was  for  too 
long  overlooked.  Only  since  1979  has 
that  important  correlation  been  made 
and  stressed  by  economic  experts  and 
congressional  committees,  and  that 
correlation  is  significant.  For  example, 
every  increase  of  1  percentage  point  in 
productivity  reduces  by  2  percent  the 
rates  of  increase  in  unit  cost  and  infla- 
tion. 

Another  consequence  of  declining 
productivity  is  the  increasing  inability 
of  U.S.  businesses  to  compete  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  Month  after  month, 
quarter  after  quarter,  the  statistics 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
reveal  an  alarming  international  trade 
performance  by  the  United  States.  Al- 
though prompt  passage  of  H.R.  1648, 
my  Export  Trading  Company  Act  of 
1981,  which  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
administration,  would  help  rectify  this 
situation,  a  long-term  solution  must 
include  the  restoration  of  a  healthy 
rate  of  productivity  growth. 

On  March  12,  1981,  I  Joined  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  LtTNDiNE)  to  introduce  H.R. 
2412,  the  Productivity  Improvement 
Act  of  1981.  This  bill  would  provide  an 
overall  framework  for  improving  pro- 
ductivity by  establishing  a  National 
Productivity  Council  and  mandating  a 
sweeping  and  meaningful  national  pro- 
ductivity improvement  plan.  The  bills 
which  I  am  introducing  today  will  sup- 
plement that  initiative  on  a  number  of 
fronts,  and  I  will  discuss  them  a  bit 
later. 

THE  ROLE  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 

As  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight,  I 
am  extremely  aware  of  the  fact  that 
small  businesses  are  very  important  to 
boosting  productivity.  For  example, 
studies  have  demonstrated  that  small 
businesses  are  disproportionately  re- 
sponsible for  technological  break- 
throughs which  directly  contribute  to 
improved  productivity.  In  addition, 
the  creation  of  improved  employment 
opportunities  is  more  likely  the  result 
of  small  business  activity  than  of  our 
large  multinational  conglomerates. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  all  Govern- 
ment policies  and  most  important. 
Federal  tax  policies  must  be  carefully 
crafted,  in  order  to  encourage  the  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  this  country's  small 
business  sector. 

RESEARCH  PROMOTION  ACT 

Professional  research  has  proven  the 
linkage  between  industry  financed  R. 
&  D.  and  productivity  growth,  and 
smaller  companies  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  this  ongoing  innovative  proc- 
ess. Yet,  capitalizing  on  new  innova- 
tions is  difficult  for  small  businesses, 
because  financial  resources  are  not 
always  adequately  available  to  them. 
Improving    cash    flows    within    these 
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businesses  will  yield  productivity, 
export,  and  employment  gains.  One 
highly  effective  way  to  increase  cash 
flows  Is  to  provide  innovative  firms 
with  tax  offset  credits  for  R.  &  D.  ex- 
penditures that  are  currently  expend- 
ed. 

This  bill  provides  an  Incentive  for  in- 
novation and  productivity  growth  by 
creating  a  10-percent  tax  credit  toward 
current  R.  &  D.  expenditures.  This 
credit  is  sharply  limited  to  companies 
with  less  than  $250  million  in  sales, 
which  devote  an  amount  more  than 
2.5  percent  of  sales  toward  R.  «&  D. 
The  credit  is  also  limited  in  size  to  10 
percent  of  these  firms'  R.  &  D.  ex- 
penses in  excess  of  2.5  percent  of  sales, 
which  would  encourage  Increased 
R.  &  D.  activities  by  small  businesses. 

RESEARCH  TAX  INCENTIVE  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  tax 
Incentives  for  investment  in  R.  &  D. 
structure  and  equipment  and  comple- 
ments the  first  bill  in  stimulating  R. 
&  D.  expenditures  by  making  R.  &  D. 
a  more  attractive  use  of  business  capi- 
tal. 

This  bill  gives  eligible  taxpayers  the 
option  of  applying  either  a  20-percent 
tax  credit  with  a  normal  life  depreci- 
ation or  a  5-year  straightllne  amortiza- 
tion with  the  present  10-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  to  investments  in 
research  equipment.  For  Investments 
in  research  structures,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes the  option  of  either  a  5-year 
straightllne  amortization  or  a  10-p>er- 
cent  tax  credit  with  normal  life  depre- 
ciation to  such  investments.  These  in- 
vestments are  not  at  the  present  time 
generally  eligible  for  tax  credits. 

This  bill  provides  a  tax  stimulus  par- 
allel to  that  already  existing  for 
energy  conservation  and  pollution 
abatement  equipment.  Nevertheless, 
this  stimulus  is  not  open  ended  and  is 
only  available  to  small  businesses  with 
less  than  $250  million  in  annual  sales, 
which  spend  more  than  2.5  percent  of 
their  sales  revenues  on  research  and 
development.  These  firms  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  Innovative  and  to 
have  their  future  planning  processes 
be  affected  by  these  types  of  tax  In- 
centives. This  bin  then  provides  com- 
panies the  option  of  choosing  the  tax 
credit  most  suited  to  their  own  Individ- 
ual needs. 

LABOR  PRODDCTIVITY  AND  TRAINING  ACT 

The  introduction  of  new  machinery 
and  productivity  improvement  pro- 
grams invariably  creates  new  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  Americans. 
However,  some  job  disl(x»tIons  may 
occur  if  workers  are  not  trained  to 
function  in  this  new  emplos^ment  situ- 
ation. For  example,  foundry  workers 
are  not  always  able  to  make  the  transi- 
tion to  the  complex  world  of  transis- 
tors and  silicon  vaUeys. 

The  most  effective  solution  to  this 
problem  Is  to  retrain  the  affected 
workers  before  they  become  unem- 
ployed   because    of   productivity    Im- 
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provement  programs  and  inltlatlvea. 
Although  the  Government  has  insti- 
tuted various  training  programs,  they 
have  been  targeted  toward  veterans, 
the  handicapped,  the  young,  and  the 
unskilled.  Only  recently  has  CETA 
been  authorized  to  retrain  lald-off 
workers. 

This  bill  would  formalize  that  pro- 
gram by  requiring  that  5  percent  of 
CETA  training  funds  be  directed  to 
the  retraining  of  workers  unemployed 
due  to  productivity  enhancsement  pro- 
grams. The  bill  emphasizes  the  shar- 
ing of  on-the-job  retraining  costs  by 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  em- 
ployers and  would  target  reduced 
CETA  fimds  in  the  most  productive 
and  <x)st-effective  manner.  The  bill 
also  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
review  all  Federal  labor  training  pro- 
grams and  submit  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  for  revisions  to  promote 
increased  labor  productivity  and  to  re- 
train workers  before  they  become  un- 
employed because  of  these  productiv- 
ity Improvement  programs. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OP  1  SSI 

The  existing  corporate  income  tax 
rates  are  graduated,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide tax  incentives  for  small  business- 
es, but  the  existing  degree  of  gradua- 
tion has  become  insufficient  In  recent 
years,  as  inflation  takes  Its  toU  on 
smaU  businesses. 

This  bill  would  deal  with  this  inequi- 
ty, by  doubling  the  amounts  at  each 
percentage  of  graduation.  The  17-per- 
centage  rate  would  be  extended  to 
income  below  $50,000,  rather  than  the 
present  $25,000  leveL  The  20-percent- 
age  rate  would  cover  income  between 
$50,000  and  $100,000.  rather  than  be- 
tween $25,000  and  $50,000.  The  30-per- 
centage  rate  would  be  extended  to 
Income  between  $100,000  and  $150,000. 
rather  than  between  $50,000  and 
$75,000.  The  40-percentage  rate  would 
cover  income  between  $150,000  and 
$200,000.  rather  than  between  $75,000 
and  $100,000.  Finally,  the  46-percent- 
age  rate  would  be  In  effect  for  Income 
exceeding  $200,000,  rather  than  the 
existing  $100,000  leveL 

This  bill  would  improve  the  general 
business  climate  for  small  busineoes 
which  are  indeed  responsible  for  most 
technological  breakthroughs  and  in- 
creased employment  opportunities  in 
the  private  sector. 

PAMILT  ESTATE  TAX  ACT  OP  1  SSI 

One  of  the  major  problems  confront- 
ing small  businesses  in  this  country  is 
the  increasing  inability  of  small  busi- 
nesses to  remain  in  the  family  after 
the  death  of  the  initial  proprietor.  All 
too  often,  the  heirs  do  wish  to  main- 
tain the  business  but  are  unable  to  be- 
cause of  the  excessive  burden  of  estate 
taxes. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  unified 
estate  and  gift  tax  credit  from  $47,000 
to  $75,000,  which  would  result  in  an 
increase  in  the  estate  exemption  from 
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$175,000  to  $260,000.  This  would  more 
adequately  reflect  existing  economic 
realities  and  would  allow  seasoned  and 
experienced  personnel  to  maintain 
their  control  over  famUy-funded  busi- 
nesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  small 
businesses  can  play  a  very  meaningful 
and  effective  role  In  the  battle  for  Im- 
proved productivity  and  that  changes 
in  the  Tax  Code  would  help  them  ful- 
fill that  role.* 


CONDITIONS  ON  AID  FOR  EL 
SALVADOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Bihgham) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  2,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  SoLARZ),  and  I  introduced  a  bUl 
which  places  strict  conditions  on  any 
military  aid  or  advisers  provided  to  El 
Salvador. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
been  greatly  concerned  about  current 
U.S.  policies  in  El  Salvador.  The  huge 
increase  in  military  siid  to  the  Salva- 
doran  Government— from  the  modest 
$5.5  million  authorized  by  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1981  to  $35.5  million, 
with  a  request  for  $25  million  more  in 
fiscal  year  1982— without  any  condi- 
tions on  its  use  or  disposal  is  sending 
the  wrong  signal  to  the  murderous 
rightwing  paramilitary  forces,  to  our 
friends  In  Latin  America,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Although  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  is  an  international  di- 
mension to  the  conflict,  nevertheless 
its  roots  are  Internal.  Even  without 
the  flow  of  arms  aid  from  Communist 
nations  to  the  guerrilla  insurgents.  El 
Salvador  would  be  undergoing  a  social 
revolution.  The  fundamental  cause  is  a 
long  history  of  feudal  domination  of 
the  country's  wealth  and  political 
power,  which  is  now  being  challenged 
by  legitimate  demands  for  more  equi- 
table distribution  and  social  justice. 
Since    the    problem    originates    from 


within  the  society,  the  solution  cannot 
be  militarily  imposed  from  outside. 

I  have  spent  many  hours  during  the 
past  3  months  listening  to  and  speak- 
ing with  Salvadorans  and  Americans 
who  are  knoweldgable  about  the  tragic 
and,  complex  situation  in  EH  Salvador. 
They  included  officials  from  the  ad- 
ministration and  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  advocates  of  the  right  and  of 
the  ^  left,  members  of  special  interest 
groups,  businessmen.  Journalists,  labor 
leaders,  and  private  citizens.  One  of 
the  most  impressive  of  all  was  the 
acting  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  El  Salvador.  Archlbishop 
Arturo  Rivera  y  Damas.  I  was  heart- 
ened when  he  agreed  with  me  that  the 
moderate  political  forces  in  the  coun- 
try, who  are  attempting  to  implement 
economic  and  political  reforms,  must 
be  strengthened  to  withstand  the  as- 
sault from  both  the  extreme  right  and 
the  extreme  left.  In  his  opinion,  the 
left  proved,  by  the  failure  of  its  final 
offensive,  that  it  does  not  command 
popular  support.  He  believes,  there- 
fore, that  the  time  may  be  ripe  for  po- 
litical negotiations  between  the  cen- 
trist elements  of  the  ruling  junta  and 
opposition  groups,  which  would  isolate 
both  extremes. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  if  the  United 
States  places  strict  conditions  on  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment, President  Duarte  and  other 
moderates  in  the  civilian/military 
junta  can  be  sufficiently  strengthened 
to  exert  control  over  the  renegade  se- 
curity forces,  to  continue  to  imple- 
ment reform  programs  such  as  land  re- 
distribution, and  to  reach  the  political 
reconciliation  which  Archbishop 
Rivera  y  Damas  believes  is  now  possi- 
ble. A  complete  prohibition  of  military 
assistance  would  rob  us  of  this  impor- 
tant leverage. 

Our  bin,  H.R.  3009,  provides  that  all 
military  assistance  will  be  suspended 
and  military  advisers  withdrawn 
unless  the  President  Is  able  to  certify 
within  30  days  that  the  Salvadoran 
Government: 


First,  is  not  engaged  in  a  consistent 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  Interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights; 

Second,  has  achieved  substantial 
control  over  its  own  security  forces,  so 
as  to  bring  to  an  end  the  indiscrimi- 
nate torture  and  murder  of  Salva- 
doran citizens  by  these  forces; 

Third,  is  making  continued  progress 
in  implementing  essential  economic 
and  political  reforms,  including  the 
land  reform  program; 

Fourth,  Is  committed  to  the  holding 
of  free  elections  at  an  early  date;  and 

Fifth,  has  demonstrated  its  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  an  equitable  political 
resolution  of  the  conflict  with  opposi- 
tion groups. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  states  that  no 
military  aid  may  be  provided  until 
good  faith  efforts  have  been  made 
both  to  investigate  the  murders  of  six 
U.S.  citizens  and  to  bring  to  justice  the 
responsible  individuals.  It  also  con- 
tains a  legislative  veto  clause,  which 
enables  the  Congress  to  disapprove 
the  Presidential  certification  by  pass- 
ing a  concurrent  resolution  within  30 
days. 

If  the  civilian/military  coalition  gov- 
ernment in  El  Salvador  is  able  to  con- 
form to  the  strict  conditions  enumer- 
ated in  our  bill,  this  will  be  a  firm  indi- 
cation that  the  moderate,  centrist  ele- 
ments have  exerted  control. 

H.R.  3009  will  be  considered  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  as  an 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1982 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.» 


UPDATE  ON  LEGISLATIVE 
SAVINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  the  latest  status  report  on 
the  cost-saving  legislation  being  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  Of  77 
bills,  44  have  been  received  by  the 
Congress.  The  specific  status  is  as  fol- 
lows; 
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THE  INFORMATION  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  ACT  OF  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
Information  Science  and  Technology 
Act  of  1981.  This  legislation  is  a  re- 
vised version  of  a  bill  I  introduced  late 


in  the  96th  Congress,  H.R.  8395.  I 
would  like  to  explain  why  I  think  leg- 
islation is  needed  in  this  area  and  why 
I  favor  the  particular  approach  of  this 
bill. 

In  presenting  the  case  for  legislative 
action  I  think  it  will  be  helpful  to 
review  the  role  that  information  prod- 
ucts and  services  now  play  in  our  econ- 
omy and,  increasingly,  in  our  schools, 
homes,  and  leisure  activities.  I  will  also 


discuss  the  status  of  policy  develop- 
ment in  information-related  issues  in  a 
number  of  other  nations  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  America  is  well  advanced 
into  the  information  age.  As  we  con- 
tinue our  rapid  transition  from  an 
economy  based  on  industrial  produc- 
tion to  one  based  increasingly  on  in- 
formation products  and  services,  infor- 
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tlvlty  gains  here  may  yet  come  from  a    technology  will  have  on  their  respec- 
restructurlng   of   managerial   jobs   to    tlve  societies. 


permit  information  technology  to  sim- 
plify and  coordinate  tasks  and  to  elim- 
inate redundancy. 

COUPBTlTlOIt  IN  THK  IITrORMATIOH  AKKRA 


Japan:  As  early  as  1972,  the  Japa- 
nese Government  published  "The  In- 
formation Society:  A  Year  2000  Japa- 
nese National  Goal."  This  report  pro- 
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mation  and  the  ability  to  access  it 
quickly  and  reliably  becomes  a  vital 
source  of  political  and  economic 
power.  Information  technology  now 
permeates  nearly  every  aspect  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  and  its  impor- 
tance Is  felt  not  only  in  the  dollar 
value  of  Information  products  and 
services  themselves,  but  also  in  the 
central  role  of  information  technology 
In  increasing  productivity  and  promot- 
ing innovation  in  other  sectors  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce. 

THE  II«rORMATIOM  IHDD8TKT 

By  any  measure,  the  American  infor- 
mation Indiistry  is  impressive  in  size 
and  scope.  The  electronic  data  process- 
ing industry  had  worldwide  revenues 
of  over  $80  billion  in  1979;  the  share  of 
this  market  for  U.S.  industry  was 
about  $46  billion.  By  one  Informed  es- 
timate, more  than  half  of  the  U.S. 
labor  force  now  makes  its  living  from 
Information-related  jobs.  In  1976  there 
were  1.2  million  computer  terminals  in 

the  United  States;  now  there  are  over  __ 

3    million.    The    percentage    of    GNP    granted.  Japan  has  now  captured  a  sig-     velopment*'needs^'tuid  at"ailti^natl^1i 
spent  on  computer  usage  was  2.^per-    nifl^t  share  of  the  semiconductor    som?Tthe^lal  i^plc^of  futSf 

.K.PO     market,  and  is  the  world  leaderin  fast     information    systems.    The    JIPDEC 
text  transmitting  devices.  The  termi-  -ix^x-'^v. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  I  have  made    vided  a  long-range  plan  for  developing 
clear  my  view  that  the  stakes  are  high    an  information  society  in  Japan  but 
'"'  with  an  intermediate  goal  of  establish- 

ing "the  computer  mind"  by  1986;  It 
included  goals  not  only  for  the  manu- 
facture of  semiconductor  chips,  office 
equipment  and  robots,  but  also  for 
general  mass  education  for  computer 
literacy.  Later  plans  called  for  the  im- 
provement of  science  information  sys- 
tems, upgrading  of  data  bases,  and  ex- 
tensive networking  of  libraries.  Last 
year,  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  published  the  JIPDEC 
report,  a  preliminary  plan  for  "fifth- 
generation"  computers;  that  is,  com- 
puters needs  for  the  1990's.  This  docu- 
ment was  aimed  at  identifying  and  for- 
mulating policy  for  research  and  de- 


in  the  information  game,  both  in 
terms  of  international  trade  in  infor- 
mation products  and  services  and  in 
increasing  our  overall  domestic  pro- 
ductivity. The  rapid  rate  at  which  the 
technologies  are  changing  and  inter- 
acting means  that  there  is  a  relatively 
short  time  in  which  to  recoup  large  in- 
vestments in  new  products  and  serv- 
ices before  they  become  obsolete.  It  Is 
therefore  vital  to  establish  distribu- 
tion channels  into  key  world  markets, 
a  fact  which  other  nations  have  not 
been  slow  to  recognize. 

International  trade  in  information 
products  and  services  has  become 
highly  competitive,  and  American  su- 
periority can  no  longer  be  taken  for 


cent  in  1970;  it  is  expected  to  be  8.3 
percent  by  1985. 

The  information  and  communica- 
tions industry  has  had  and  continues 
to  have  a  remarkable  record  of  produc- 
tivity. In  a  Harvard  study,  productiv- 
ity increase  in  this  industry  accounted 
for  25  percent  of  the  total  productivity 
increase  of  American  Industry. 

By  one  estimate,  information  and 
communication  equipment  and  serv- 
ices are  now  second  only  to  agricultur- 
al products  as  our  leading  export  cate- 
gory. American  computer  firms  now 
derive  nearly  50  percent  of  their  rev- 
enues from  overseas  sales. 

niFOKllATIOH  TKCHXOLOGT  AKD  PHODOCnvrTY 

B4r.  Speaker,  the  reason  why  mar- 
keting of  information  technology  is 
big  business  is  that  this  technology 
has  proven  to  be  cost-effective  in  a 
great  variety  of  tasks.  The  Industrial 
Revolution  replaced  human  muscle 
power  with  energy-powered  machines; 
the  Information  revolution  allows  us 
to  make  Industrial  processes  "smart" 
through  control  theory  and  automa- 


nal  systems  of  Satellite  Business  Sys- 
tems, and  IBM-Comsat-Aetna  joint 
venture,  include  three  key  components 
of  Japanese  manufacture.  Prance  and 
West  Germany  are  now  our  sole  sup- 
pliers of  traveling  wave  tubes,  an  es- 
sential component  of  satellite  conunu- 
nications  systems.  The  French  firm 
CIT-Alcatel  is  setting  up  an  experi- 
mental fiber  optics  link  in  New  York; 
the  teletext  system  soon  to  be  tested 
by  WETA-TV  here  in  Washington  is 
the  Canadian-made  Telldon. 

Nor  is  this  competition  limited  to 
hardware.  On  the  contrary,  many  ex- 
perts believe  that  the  decisive  competi- 
tive arena  of  this  decade  will  be  soft- 
ware—including software  for  process- 
ing text,  graphic  images,  and  digitized 
voice— and  in  services.  Several  nations 
have  taken  or  are  contemplating  steps 
to  limit  foreign  access  to  data  trans- 
mission facilities  or  to  place  restric- 
tions on  entry  of  markets.  My  col- 
leagues   on    the    Government    Oper- 


report  makes  clear  Japan's  Intention 
to  assume  the  mantle  of  Information 
leadership: 

The  obligation  now  is  for  Japan  to  lead 
the  world  in  this  area,  by  means  of  the  de- 
velopment of  new  technology  based  on  origi- 
nal concepts. 

Prance:  The  publication  of  the 
Nora/Mine  report,  "The  Computeriza- 
tion of  Society,"  commissioned  by 
President  Glscard  In  1978,  signaled 
Prance's  intent  to  compete  vigorously 
for  a  share  of  world  information  mar- 
kets. The  report  is  unequivocal  on  the 
future  importance  of  the  computer 
"Mass  computerization  wUl  take  hold, 
becoming  as  indispensable  to  society 
as  electricity."  It  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  policy  decisions  in  deter- 
mining how  information  technology  is 
to  be  used: 

Depending  on  the  policy  Into  which  It  is 
incorporated,  computerization  will  bring 
about  changes  for  the  better  or  for  the 
worse;  there  Is  nothing  automatic  or  preor- 


*i      fa.,  J         .    ^     ._.  .  „n /-._.**       w  ,       ^  .^  dalned  about  Ite  effects,  which  will  depend 

tlonsModem  Industrial  processes,  and  ations  Committee  have  explored  these  on  how  relations  between  the  government 
much  of  our  advanced  military  tech-  developments  quite  thoroughly  in  and  French  society  develop  in  the  coming 
nology.  are  now  deeply  dependent  on     hearings,   and   I   commend   them   for    years. 

calling  attention  to  this  important 
problem.  The  adoption  of  these  poli- 
cies abroad  represents  an  Important 
step  in  the  formulation  of  comprehen- 
sive national  Information  strategies  on 
the  part  of  these  nations. 

NATIONAL  INFORMATION  POLICIKS  ABROAD 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  examine 
briefly  the  efforts  of  four  foreign  na- 
tions in  formulating  national  policies 
regarding  Information  issues:  Japan, 
Prance,  West  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain.  In  all  of  these  countries  the 
expressed  concerns  go  far  beyond  the 
economic  preservation  of  their  infor- 
mation Industries  to  delve  deeply  into 
the  profound  effects  that  information 


computer  control 

Just  as  earlier  machines  replaced 
muscle  power,  information  technology 
offers  great  possibilities  for  augment- 
ing the  human  intellect.  Computers 
now  aid  in  the  design  of  complex  sys- 
tems; we  will  soon  see  Industrial  prod- 
ucts that  can  diagnose  their  own  fail- 
ures and  make  repairs. 

One  of  the  areas  in  greatest  need  of 
productivity  increase  is  white-collar 
work;  here  again  the  clever  use  of  in- 
formation technology  could  produce 
great  gains.  We  are  aU  acquainted 
with  automation  of  clerical  tasks 
through  word  processors  and  related 
equipment;  but  even  greater  produc- 


Among  the  many  suggestions  of  the 
Nora/Mine  report  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  research  institute  to  study 
the  long-term  effects  of  communica- 
tions, particularly  its  economic,  socio- 
logical, and  cultural  consequences. 

The  Prench  Government  has  been 
very  active  In  promoting  the  use  of 
computers  and  telecommunications. 
Prance  has  developed  a  videotex 
system,  Antiope,  and  plans  to  replace 
the  phone  book's  "Yellow  Psiges"  with 
an  Antiope-based  information  retriev- 
al system  by  1987.  Earlier  this  year. 
Prance  initiated  a  program  called 
10,000  microcomputers  in  schools.  The 
micros  are  being  placed  in  schools  at 
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Government  expense;  already  1,500 
teachers  are  trained  to  use  them,  with 
a  program  in  place  to  train  1,000  addi- 
tional teachers  each  year. 

West  Germany:  In  1975  the  Pederal 
Republic  of  Germany  launched  an  am- 
bitious program  for  the  advancement 
of  information  and  documentation 
with  the  goal  "of  creating  an  efficient 
capability  to  satisfy  the  information 
needs  of  society."  This  plan  included 
the  establishment  of  16  specialized  in- 
formation centers,  and  computer  net- 
works Joining  the  centers  with  librar- 
ies. In  1977  the  Society  for  Informa- 
tion and  Documentation  was  created, 
Integrating  several  Government  ageri- 
cies  dealing  with  Information,  and  was 
given  the  task  of  coordinating  re- 
search and  development  in  the  infor- 
mation field  and  dissemination  of  sci- 
entific and  technical  information.  In 
September  of  1979,  the  Government 
announced  a  $500  million  information 
technology  program  for  1980-83  aimed 
at  improving  the  understanding  of  the 
social  impact  of  the  technology,  in- 
creasing the  country's  capability  in 
the  skills  needed  to  create  products 
using  the  technology,  and  improving 
the  country's  communications  infra- 
structure. 

Great  Britain:  In  1978  then-Prime 
Minister  Callaghan  asked  the  Advisory 
Council  for  Applied  Research  and  De- 
velopment (ACARD)  to  set  up  three 
working  parties  to  examine  the  social, 
industrial,  business,  and  social  impacts 
of  semiconductor  technology.  The 
ACARD  report  on  semiconductor  ap- 
plications was  published  in  September 
1978  and  became  the  basis  for  the  $140 
million  mlcroindustry  support  pro- 
gramme, the  $110  million  microappli- 
cation  project,  and  other  support 
schemes. 

In  1980  onothei  ACARD  report  rec- 
ommended creation  of  a  Ministry  for 
Information  Technology.  The  report- 
stated: 

One  Minister  and  Government  Depart- 
ment should  be  responsible  for  coordination 
of  Government  policies  and  actions  In  the 
promotion  and  development  of  information 
technology  and  its  applications  through 
awareness,  education  and  training,  sponsor- 
ship of  industry,  provision  of  risk  capital, 
public  purchasing,  publicly  funded  R&D, 
national  and  international  regulations  and 
standards,  legislation,  communications,  and 
related  programmes. 

The  Brttish  Government  has  moved 
swiftly  to  Implement  this  recommen- 
dation and  has  appointed  a  minister 
with  prime  responsibility  for  informa- 
tion and  communications  issues. 

Following  the  lead  of  other  Europe- 
an nations,  Britain  has  mounted  a  sig- 
nificant effort  to  exploit  the  potential 
of  computers  in  education  and  train- 
ing. The  Government  recently  com- 
mitted $25  million  to  setting  up  a  na- 
tional center  for  computers  in  educa- 
tion, and  the  BBC  plans  to  nm  a  TV 
series  next  year  that  will  teach  viewers 
how  to  use  computers. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  with 
these  examples,  but  I  think  the  mes- 
sage is  clear.  In  each  of  these  coim- 
tries  there  is  a  firm  perception  that  in- 
formation technology  is  rooted  in  an 
economic  and  cultural  context,  and  In 
particular  that  a  coherent  approach  to 
information  issues  must  involve 
mutual  support  and  cooperation, 
rather  than  antagonism,  between  in- 
dustry and  Government.  This  is  per- 
haps most  clearly  seen  in  Japan, 
where,  for  example,  in  a  program  to 
develop  very  large-scale  Integration 
(VLSI)  technology,  the  Government 
channeled  $100  million  in  research 
funding  through  an  intraindustry 
committee  which  allocated  funds  and 
research  tasks,  and  arranged  sharing 
of  the  results.  Japan  has  also  had, 
since  1967,  a  nonprofit  independent  or- 
ganization, funded  by  business  and 
government,  called  the  Research  Insti- 
tute of  Telecommunications  and  Eco- 
nomics. This  was  established  to  con- 
duct socioscientlfic  research  and  study 
of  telecommunications.  Its  mission  is 
to  forecast  social  needs  for  telecommu- 
nications, to  anticipate  the  role  of  tele- 
communications in  the  future  society, 
and  to  contribute  to  systematic  tele- 
communications theories  and  policies. 

An  analogous  structure  in  the  com- 
puting field,  the  National  Computing 
Center  Ltd.,  has  existed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain since  1966.  A  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion financed  by  industry,  commerce, 
and  government,  it  provides  informa- 
tion, advice,  and  training;  promotes 
standards  and  codes  of  practice;  and 
cooperates  with  and  coordinates  the 
work  of  members  and  other  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  computers  and 
their  use. 

INFORMATION  POLICY  IN  THK  ONITED  STATES 

Where,  then,  does  the  United  States 
stand  in  its  development  of  informa- 
tion policies? 

Let  us  agree  at  the  outset  that  our 
political  and  economic  traditions  pre- 
scribe some  fundamental  differences 
in  our  information  posture  from  that 
of  most  other  countries.  The  first 
amendment  prohibits  the  Government 
from  Interfering  with  the  free  flow  of 
information,  except  in  limited  circum- 
stances, and  we  have  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  private  ownership  and  oper- 
ation in  information  and  communica- 
tions, unlike  most  developed  countries. 
These  political  and  economic  tradi- 
tions and  the  highly  pluralistic  nature 
of  our  society  make  a  coordinated 
treatment  of  information  policy  con- 
cerns a  difficult  and  delicate  task.  We 
tend  to  take  information  and  the  tools 
used  to  process  and  transmit  it  for 
granted,  and  to  think  of  it  as  ancillary 
to  the  real  business  at  hand,  be  it 
energy,  health  care,  banking,  or  what- 
ever. In  addition,  unlike  most  coun- 
tries, we  do  not  have  the  motivation 
for  policy  development  of  being  under 
foreign  domination  in  information 
products  and  services. 


When  all  possible  excuses  have  been 
made,  however,  I  still  think  that  the 
United  States  is  doing  an  Inadequate 
job  of  planning  for  the  informaticm 
future.  The  decisions  we  make  about 
this  future  will  have  profound  implica- 
tions, not  only  for  our  economic  well- 
being,  but  for  the  size  and  structure  of 
the  work  force,  for  the  evolution  of 
our  educational  institutions,  for  per- 
sonal privacy  and  civil  liberties,  and 
for  many  other  concerns  central  to  our 
personal  and  societal  values.  Yet  at 
the  present  time  responsibUlty  for 
Pederal  research,  development,  and 
policy  activities  concerned  with  infor- 
mation is  uncoordinated  and  frag- 
mented throughout  numerous  agen- 
cies, and  there  is  no  effective  forum 
where  Government  and  private  inter- 
ests may  cooperate  in  consideration  of 
pwlicy  issues.  An  integrated  approach 
would  require  that  information  tech- 
nology and  its  development  be  consid- 
ered together  with  the  potential  eco- 
nomic and  social  impacts  of  this  tech- 
nology and  with  policy  issues  regard- 
ing information  access  and  delivery.  It 
would  not  require  that  all  these  func- 
tions be  performed  under  the  same 
roof  or  even  by  the  same  agency;  but  it 
would  require  coordination  of  activi- 
ties and  high-level  planning  and  direc- 
tion. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  do  this 
under  the  present  structure.  As  cur- 
rently organized,  civilian  research  and 
development  in  Information  science 
and  technology  is  primarily  supported 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
(NSP)  basic  research  and  some  policy 
research  and  analysis  and  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS)  re- 
search on  network  architecture,  stand- 
ards and  protocols,  security.  "The  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration  (NTIA)  is 
charged  with  providing  policy  advice 
to  the  President  on  information  and 
telecommunications  issues.  NTIA,  a 
small  agency,  has  had  to  struggle— not 
always  successfully— for  visibUity  and 
influence  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  NSP,  NBS,  and  NTIA  all 
have  their  own  mechanism -s  for  elic- 
iting outside  advice  from  the  informa- 
tion commimity. 

Within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  (EXDP),  where  ultimate 
policy  responsibility  must  reside.  OMB 
has  assumed  the  primary  responsibili- 
ty for  Pederal  Information  policy  and 
management,  a  role  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  passage  last  year  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act.  General  In- 
formation policy  issues  have  been  ad- 
dressed elsewhere  in  the  EX)P,  and  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  (OSTP)  has  had  a  mnnlnal  con- 
cern with  scientific  and  technical  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  plainly  tnJMdny 
in  this  picture  is  some  mechanism  for 
connecting  concerns  for  the  develop- 
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ment  of  this  powerful  technology  (pri- 
marily scientific  and  technological 
Questions)  with  consideration  of  the 
policy  issues  which  the  employment  of 
this  technology  inevitably  raises  (pri- 
marily economic,  political,  and  social 
questions).  Technology  development 
cannot  be  permitted  to  be  the  sole  de- 
terminant of  political  and  social 
values,  but  neither  can  it  be  made  to 
conform  to  predetermined  dogma  con- 
cerning its  proper  use.  Profound  tech- 
nological advances  change  the  way  we 
think  about  the  world.  We  need  to  de- 
velop conceptual  approaches  broad 
enough  to  appreciate  the  potential  of 
this  technology  and  to  anticipate  and 
plan  for  the  changes  to  come,  before 
the  rush  of  events  forecloses  some  of 
the  options  now  available  to  use  in  de- 
veloping and  managing  this  technol- 
ogy. 

THl  INSTITUTE  FOR  nrrORMATIOIf  POLICY  AHD 
RKSXARCH 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  successful  ap- 
proach requires  at  least  these  ingredi- 
ents: (Da  better  understanding  of  the 
potential  impacts  and  the  limitations 
of  information  technology:  (2)  the 
Joint  development  by  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  guidelines  to  trans- 
late this  understanding  into  a  consen- 
sus for  future  action:  and  (3)  a  mecha- 
nism with  the  authority  and  resources 
to  refine  and  implement  the  policy 
guidelines  thus  arrived  at.  The  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  introducing  today  at- 
tempts to  provide  these  ingredients. 

Title  I  of  the  Information  Science 
and  Technology  Act  establishes  an  In- 
stitute for  Information  Policy  and  Re- 
search as  an  independent  agency  in 
the  executive  branch.  The  Institute 
has  a  lifetime  of  10  years,  unless  ex- 
tended by  Congress  and  is  viewed  as  a 
transitional  mechanism  to  facilitate 
our  Nation's  evolution  into  an  infor- 
mation society.  The  Institute  is  not  in- 
tended to  conduct  basic  research  in  in- 
formation science  suid  technology  or 
development  of  hardware.  It  would 
not  itself  determine  policy,  nor  would 
it  have  any  regulatory  authority.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  ingredients  (1) 
and  (2)  preceding: 

To  investigate  and  provide  assessments  of 
current  and  projected  future  developments 
In  information  science  and  technology,  and 
of  potential  applications  and  their  Impacts, 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  policy  determination 
in  information- related  issues:  and  to  provide 
a  forum  for  considering  the  information 
concerns  of  government,  industry  and  com- 
merce, educational  interests,  and  the  public. 

The  intent  behind  the  independence 
of  the  Institute  is  to  allow  it  an  uncon- 
strained perspective  on  such  issues  as 
institutional  structure  and  regulatory 
policy.  Placement  of  the  Institute 
within  an  existing  department  or 
agency  could  easily  skew  the  Insti- 
tute's view  toward  that  agency's  par- 
ticular mission  and  involve  it  in  bu- 
reaucratic squabbles. 

The  independence  of  the  Institute. 
Its  degree  of  freedom  in  hiring  prac- 


tices, and  its  association  with  academic 
and  commercial  institutions  should 
enable  it  to  assemble  and  maintain  a 
staff  of  the  highest  intellectual  and 
leadership  capacity. 

STHUCTURB  OF  THI  IltSTITUTK 

Under  section  105  of  the  bill,  the  In- 
stitute would  operate  under  the  gener- 
al supervision  and  policy  control  of  a 
15-member  National  Information  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Board,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  5-year 
terms.  The  Board  would  include 
policy-level  Federal  officials  with  in- 
formation responsibilities;  representa- 
tives of  private  sector  businesses  pro- 
viding information  products  or  serv- 
ices, or  trade  associations  comprised  of 
such  businesses;  representatives  of  sci- 
entific or  professional  associations  and 
of  educational  institutions.  Board 
membership  would  represent  the  vari- 
ety of  different  functions  involved  in 
information  processing  and  transfer, 
including  technology  development  and 
marketing,  provision  of  access  to  infor- 
mation, and  consumption  of  informa- 
tion. 

Section  106  provides  for  a  Director 
of  the  Institute,  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  such  staff  as  necessary. 

The  Institute  would  have  a  proce- 
dure by  which  organizations  and  insti- 
tutions with  a  serious  interest  in  infor- 
mation issues  could  become  affiliates 
(section  104).  Along  with  the  diversity 
of  viewpoints  represented  by  the 
Board,  this  provision  is  designed  to 
promote  cooperative  interaction 
among  government,  industrial  and 
commercial  interests,  and  scientific 
and  educational  institutions.  In  devel- 
oping the  programs  of  the  Institute, 
the  Director  is  instructed  to  consider 
the  concerns  of  the  affiliates,  as  well 
as  to  consult  with  the  Board. 

In  addition  to  the  initial  3-year  ap- 
propriation for  the  Institute,  the 
Board  would  set  a  fee  schedule  for  af- 
filiates. The  Institute  would  evolve 
toward  a  joint  public-private  funding 
arrangement  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  Japan's  Research  Institute  for 
Telecommunications  and  Economics, 
or  England's  National  Computing 
Center,  mentioned  earlier. 

ruHCTioNS  or  the  institute 

A  fundamental  assumption  in  the 
Information  Science  and  Technology 
Act  is  that  in  some  areas  we  do  not  yet 
understand  information  and  informa- 
tion technology  well  enough  to  formu- 
late optimal  policies.  Extending  and 
deepening  our  base  of  understanding 
is  a  fundamental  mission  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Information  Policy  and  Re- 
search. 

There  is  a  broad  spectrum  of  re- 
search and  analysis  involved  in  infor- 
mation issues,  from  basic  research  in 
information  science  through  hardware 
and  software  development  to  research 
on  applications  and  their  effects  and 
on  the  policy  options  for  providing 
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access.  While  it  Is  difficult  to  make  a 
clean  cut  in  these  functions  for  pur- 
poses of  clarifying  responsibility,  the 
Institute's  emphasis  is  on  policy  and 
research  issues  which  are  of  overall 
national  import  and  which  transcend 
particular  agency  missions.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, these  are  precisely  the  kinds 
of  issue  which  everyone  assimies  that 
someone  else  is  looking  after.  In  the 
words  of  the  Nora/Mine  report,  which 
recommended  a  similar  structure  in 
the  French  Government,  the  Insti- 
tute's task  "would  be  to  analyze,  warn, 
alert,  propose,  and  persuade".  It  would 
not  replace  or  duplicate  the  research 
programs  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  or  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

The  Institute  would  lie  expected  to 
develop  a  cadre  of  highly  qualified  ex- 
perts to  perform  studies  and  analysis 
in-house  when  possible.  Section  109  of 
the  bill  explicitly  charges  the  Director 
with  coordinating  its  programs  with 
other  agencies  and  with  funding  any 
basic  research  and  technical  studies  it 
deems  essential  through  NSP.  NBS, 
and  the  Institute  for  Telecommunica- 
tions Studies,  where  appropriate.  The 
Institute  could,  through  contracts  or 
cooperative  agreements,  conduct  stud- 
ies and  analyses  for  other  agencies  or 
nongovernmental  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  104  of  the  act 
charges  the  Institute  with  11  specific 
functions.  I  will  mention  several  of 
these,  which  give  a  good  indication  of 
the  scope  of  the  Institute's  duties. 
monitoring  or  developments  in 

INFORMATION  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Institute  is  to  collect,  assess, 
and  make  available  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  Institute  affiliates 
data  and  information  about  develop- 
ments and  trends  in  information  sci- 
ence and  technology  throughout  the 
world.  The  collection  process  would 
draw  on  existing,  sources  where  possi- 
ble and  would  be  coordinated  and  sup- 
plemented when  necessary  by  the  In- 
stitute's own  efforts. 

RESEARCH  OF  IMPACTS  OF  TFCHNOLOGY 

More  research  into  the  economic 
and  social  impacts  of  information 
technology  is  needed  as  a  foundation 
for  building  policy.  The  Institute's 
study  areas  would  include  potential 
impacts  on  the  size,  structure,  and 
training  needs  of  the  work  force;  de- 
velopment of  better  measures  of  the 
effectiveness  of  information  technol- 
ogy in  enhancing  productivity,  espe- 
cially in  the  services  sector;  and  re- 
search into  the  psychological  and  so- 
ciological effects  of  human  interaction 
with  information  technology. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRA"     INC  NEEDS 

In  hearings  held  lasf  ear  by  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  joint- 
ly with  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, the  importance  of  widespread 
"computer  literacy"  for  increasing 
productivity  and  for  national  security 
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was  repeatedly  emphasized.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
now  lags  behind  many  other  nations  in 
teaching  of  computer  skills.  In  a 
recent  Army  testing  of  1,663  computer 
programers,  77  percent  failed  to  meet 
minimum  standards.  The  Institute  is 
directed  to  conduct  studies  and  make 
recommendations  directed  at  citizen 
preparation  for  the  information  age, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  diffi- 
cult question  of  equality  of  opportuni- 
ty for  information  access. 

BACKOROUND  OF  REGULATORY  DECISIONS 

The  convergence  of  computing  with 
telecommunications  and  the  resulting 
emergence  of  "hybrid"  technologies 
raise  regulatory  issues  and  protection- 
of-property  issues  with  serious  conse- 
quences. By  virtue  of  its  independent 
status,  the  Institute  would  be  in  a 
unique  position  to  analyze  potential 
impacts  of  regulatory  decisions  and 
patent  and  copyright  policies  on  the 
development  of  new  technology  con- 
figurations, and  on  their  uses  for  such 
purposes  as  electronic  mail  systems 
and  electronic  funds  transfer.  The  In- 
stitute could  aim  at  developing  model 
codes  and  regulations  responsive  to 
new  or  novel  applications  of  informa- 
tion technology  and  telecommunica- 
tions. It  could  also  provide  direction  in 
future  disputes  arising  from  public-pri- 
vate competition  in  the  provision  of 
data  and  information  services. 

SUPPORT  OF  SCIENTIFIC  R&D 

The  Institute  is  directed  to  identify 
areas  of  overall  national  importance  in 
future  technical  research  and  develop- 
ment. Of  particular  concern  are  future 
needs  for  large-scale  computing  capa- 
bilities and  networks  for  scientific  re- 
search, where  the  needs  transcend  the 
missions  of  individual  agencies  and  re- 
quire cuurdmated  action  among  a 
number  of  scientific  disciplines  to  pre- 
vent duplication  and  to  allocate  limit- 
ed resources  wisely.  Because  of  its 
unique  cooperative  nature  the  Insti- 
tute would  be  in  an  ideal  position  to, 
for  example,  catalyze  industrywide 
joint  research  in  the  development  of 
VLSI  technology,  or  to  encourage  fur- 
ther industry-university  cooperation 
in  computer  science  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

INTERNATIONAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNS 

International  issues  such  as  trans- 
border  data  flows  are  of  increasing 
concern  to  American  firms  doing  busi- 
ness abroad.  The  Institute  could  con- 
tribute both  by  collecting  needed  data 
on  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
flows  and  in  developing  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  underlying  econom- 
ics, for  example,  of  how  to  put  a  value 
on  different  categories  of  information. 
It  could  also  play  a  key  role  helping 
less  developed  countries  (LDC's)  to  ac- 
quire needed  information  by  working 
with  the  private  sector  to  improve 
access  to  existing  data  and  by  contrib- 
uting to  the  development  of  interna- 


tional information  systems  suited  to 
the  needs  and  capabilities  of  LDC's. 

IMPROVING  FEDERAL  INFORMATION  PRACTICES 

The  Institute  could  have  a  major 
impact  on  Federal  information  prac- 
tices by  conducting  studies  and  recom- 
mending specific  policies  and  methods 
for  the  use  of  Information  technology 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  im- 
prove overall  administrative  effective- 
ness and  to  reduce  costs  through  im- 
proved productivity.  The  foundation 
here  has  been  laid  by  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act.  What  is  needed  now  to 
improve  Federal  Government  produc- 
tivity is  not  simply  more  and  bigger 
computers,  but  a  critical  examination 
of  task  structures  and  administrative 
hierarchies  and  a  restructuring  of  jobs 
to  take  advantage  of  the  simplifying 
and  coordinating  capabilities  offered 
by  flexible  new  technologies.  The  In- 
stitute is  directed  to  set  a  standard  in 
its  own  functioning  for  the  productive 
and  humane  use  of  information  tech- 
nology. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION 

Another  area  in  which  the  Institute 
could  have  an  important  effect  is  in 
developing  and  assessing  policy  op- 
tions for  improving  the  dissemination 
of  scientific  and  technical  information 
(STI).  Particular  needs  include  better 
coordination  of  STI  activities  among 
agencies  and  the  elimination  of  insti- 
tutional barriers  to  improved  STI 
flows;  integration  of  data  bases  and 
elimination  of  unnecessary  duplication 
through  increased  networking  capa- 
bilities; and  some  kind  of  centralized 
indexing  system  for  STI  generated 
within  the  Federal  Government  or 
under  grant  or  contract  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  problems  in 
this  area  are,  for  the  most  part.  Insti- 
tutional rather  than  technological; 
they  will  require  coherent  planning 
and  high-level  support. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  program 
outlined  above,  section  108  of  the  leg- 
islation provides  for  transfer  to  the  In- 
stitute of  the  Office  of  Policy  Analysis 
and  Development  of  NTIA  and  of  in- 
formation-directed programs  in  the 
Division  of  Policy  Research  and  Anal- 
ysis of  NSF.  In  both  cases  these  are 
programs  which  fit  naturally  with  the 
Institute's  responsibilities.  In  particu- 
lar I  believe  that  the  services  which 
the  NTIA's  Office  of  Policy  Analysis 
and  Development  was  designed  to  per- 
form would  be  more  effectively  ren- 
dered within  the  Institute  than  in  the 
program's  present  niche  in  the  Com- 
merce Department. 

The  President  may,  in  addition, 
transfer  to  the  Institute  any  other 
policy  research  and  analysis  conducted 
within  the  Federal  Government,  pro- 
vided that  such  programs  are  of  over- 
all national  import  and  transcend  indi- 
vidual agency  missions.  Candidates  for 
transfer  would  include  such  programs 


as  the  "computer  vulnerability"  stud- 
ies now  being  performed  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  Computer  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  NBS. 

REPORTS 

Under  section  105  of  the  act,  the 
Board  of  the  Institute  is  instructed  to 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, for  transmission  to  the  Congress. 
describing  past,  current,  and  proposed 
activities  of  the  Institute.  In  addition, 
the  Board  is  to  submit  biannually  a  5- 
year  outlook  on  public  policy  issues 
concerning  Information  and  the  appli- 
cation of  Information  technology.  This 
5-year  outlook  is  expected  to  antici- 
pate future  issues  of  signal  impor- 
tance. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRLATIONS 

Section  110  authorizes  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  years  1983.  1984,  and 
1985  of  $6,  $8,  and  $10  million  respec- 
tively. These  would  of  course  be  offset 
in  future  budgets  to  the  extent  of 
amoimts  appropriated  to  the  programs 
being  transferred  to  the  Institute,  so 
that  the  net  cost  of  the  Institute 
would  be  considerably  less  than  the 
alx)ve  figures.  The  appropriations 
would  be  augmented  by  fees  paid  by 
Institute  affiliates  and  by  any  addi- 
tional fees  received  for  particular  re- 
search projects. 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  FOR  INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY  AND  SCIENCE  INFORMATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Institute  for  Infor- 
mation Policy  and  Research  is  the 
heart  of  the  Information  Science  and 
Technology  Act,  but  the  Institute  is 
not  itself  a  policymaking  body.  As  I  re- 
marked earlier,  ultimate  responsibility 
for  j>olicy  determination  in  the  infor- 
mation area  must  rest  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  an  important  role  in 
this  policymaking,  and  section  105  of 
the  act  makes  the  Director  of  the 
OMB  Office  of  Federal  Information 
Policy  a  member  of  the  National  In- 
formation Science  and  Technology 
Board. 

However,  I  also  believe  that  an  effec- 
tive future-oriented  policy  for  infor- 
mation and  Information  technology  re- 
quires much  more  active  participation 
by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Policy  than  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past.  As  I  have  noted,  decisions 
about  the  future  direction  of  research 
and  development  in  information  sci- 
ence and  technology  will  influence, 
and  be  influenced  by,  very  important 
questions  concerning  information 
access  and  delivery.  For  this  reason 
title  II  of  the  Information  Science  and 
Technology  Act  provides  for  a  new  po- 
sition in  OSTP,  that  of  Special  Assist- 
ant for  Information  Technology  and 
Science  Information.  This  individual 
would  be  a  member  of  the  National  In- 
formation Science  and  Technology 
Board,  and  would  assist  the  Director 
of  OSTP  in  "formulating  policy  and 
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providing  advice  within  the  executive 
branch  on  scientific  and  technical  in- 
formation and  the  technologies  in- 
volved with  its  collection,  processing, 
and  dissemination." 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  presence  of 
this  Special  Assistant  within  OSTP 
would  provide  a  strong  link  between 
the  Institute  for  Information  Policy 
and  Research  and  the  Exceutive 
Office  of  the  President,  a  link  rein- 
forced by  the  presence  on  the  Board 
of  the  Institute  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Information  Policy 
of  OMB.  The  Special  Assistant  is  ex- 
plicitly directed  to  establish  a  suitable 
mechanism  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  Institute  with  those  of  execu- 
tive branch  agencies  having  significant 
responsiblltles  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  application  of  information 
science  and  technology.  He  is  further 
directed  to  explore  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  a  Federal  in- 
formation locator  system  for  scientific 
and  technical  Information  generated 
under  Federal  auspices,  and  for  im- 
proving dissemination  of  this  informa- 
tion both  domestically  and  interna- 
tionally. 

CONGRKSS  MUST  ASDRXSS  ISSUES 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  dealing  here 
with  a  very  complex  area,  and  I  would 
not  claim  that  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  represents  any  ultimate 
wisdom.  Others  may  have  better  ideas, 
and  I  am  open  to  suggestions  for  alter- 
natives. I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
Congress  must  move  quickly  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  Important  concerns 
arising  from  the  information  revolu- 
tion. A  concerted  effort  is  needed,  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  other 
Members  and  other  committees  to 
meet  the  legislative  challenges  pre- 
sented by  these  exciting  new  advances. 

National  Information  policies  will 
evolve  whether  answers  are  arrived  at 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  deliber- 
ately or  haphazardly.  The  question  is 
whether  our  Government,  and  Con- 
gress in  particular,  will  be  foresighted 
enough  to  take  a  considered  and  co- 
ordinated approach.  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  Congress  will,  and  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  work- 
ing to  make  that  hope  a  reality. 

SUMMAST 

Rapid  advances  in  microelectronics 
and  telecommunications  technology, 
and  the  convergence  of  computers  and 
telecommunications,  have  created  new 
opportunities  for  economic  growth.  In- 
creased export  markets,  and  gains  in 
productivity,  and  will  permit  increased 
public  access  to  all  kinds  of  useful  in- 
formation. At  the  same  time,  these  ad- 
vances have  important  implications 
for  the  size  and  structure  of  the  work 
force,  for  the  evolution  of  educational 
institutions,  for  personal  privacy  and 
civil  liberties,  and  for  many  other  con- 
cerns central  to  our  personal  and  soci- 
etal values.  If  we  are  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  made  possi- 


ble by  the  new  Information  technol- 
ogies and  minimize  potential  negative 
impacts,  our  social  and  governmental 
institutions  must  come  to  grips  with 
the  important  policy  questions  raised 
by  these  scientific  and  technological 
developments. 

Information  and  communications 
technologies  are  still  in  a  stage  of 
rapid  development,  and  this  develop- 
ment will  be  a  dominant  feature  of  the 
coming  decade.  The  Information  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Act  establishes 
an  Institute  for  Information  Policy 
and  Research,  with  a  lifespan  of  10 
years.  This  independent  Institute  in 
the  executive  branch  would  be  a  tran- 
sitional mechanism  to  facilitate  our 
Nation's  evolution  toward  a  society 
based  increasingly  on  information 
products  and  services.  This  mechanism 
would  make  possible  cooperative  plan- 
ning among  the  Federal  Government, 
business,  educational  interests,  and 
State  and  local  governments,  for  the 
productive  and  humane  use  of  infor- 
mation technology  in  the  workplace, 
school,  and  home. 

The  independence  of  the  Institute 
would  allow  it  a  broad  and  integrated 
perspective  on  such  Issues  as  Institu- 
tional structure  and  regulatory  policy, 
a  perspective  not  subject  to  the  politi- 
cal or  bureaucratic  constraints  on  the 
several  dispersed  agencies  now  con- 
cerned with  information  issues.  As 
structured  in  this  legislation,  the  Insti- 
tute would  not  be  engaged  in  hard- 
ware research  and  development,  nor 
would  it  have  any  regulatory  authori- 
ty. Its  primary  piuix)se  would  be  to 
provide  a  focal  point  for  policy  re- 
search and  analysis  and  a  forum  for 
consideration  of  the  Information  inter- 
ests of  Government,  business,  and  edu- 
cation. 

The  Institute  would  be  governed  by 
a  15-member  National  Information 
Science  and  Technology  Board  repre- 
senting all  functions  involved  in  infor- 
mation generation  and  transfer,  and 
administered  by  a  Director.  It  would 
conduct  policy  research  and  analysis, 
develop  and  recommend  policy  op- 
tions, and  propose  goals  and  methods 
in  support  of  policy  development  for 
scientific  and  technical  R.  &  D.;  dis- 
semination of  scientific  and  technical 
Information;  international  information 
Issues;  regulatory  Issues;  and  Impacts 
of  Information  technology  on  educa- 
tion and  training  needs  and  on  the 
workforce.  The  Office  of  Policy  Analy- 
sis and  Development  of  NTIA  would 
be  transferred  to  the  Institute,  and 
other  policy  research  and  analysis  pro- 
grams which  are  of  overall  national 
importance  and  transcend  particular 
agency  missions  may  be  transferred. 

The  bill  requires  close  coordination 
between  the  Institute  and  other  agen- 
cies, including  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Appropriations  of  $6,  $8, 
and   $10   million   are   authorized   for 


fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and  1985  re- 
spectively. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  establishes  the  po- 
sition of  Special  Assistant  for  Informa- 
tion Technology  and  Science  Informa- 
tion in  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy.  The  Special  Assistant 
would  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
the  Institute  smd  would  have  responsi- 
bility for  coordinating  the  Institute 
functions  with  other  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  and  with  assisting 
the  Director  of  OSTP  in  formulating 
policy  on  information  technology  and 
on  scientific  inf ormatlon.# 


WHO  BEARS  THE  TAX  BURDEN? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
long  been  my  contention  that  the 
person  who  bears  the  heaviest  relative 
burden  of  the  Federal  Income  tax  bill 
in  this  country  is  the  middle-income 
taxpayer.  As  the  cost  of  nmnlng  the 
country  goes  up,  both  in  real  dollars 
and  inflated  dollars,  the  largest  por- 
tion of  those  extra  dollars  comes  from 
this  middle-Income  group. 

As  we  consider  tax  cut  proposals  in 
this  Congress,  I  believe  we  should  con- 
centrate on  providing  some  tax  relief 
and  tax  equity  to  this  group  of  produc- 
tive citizens  who  largely  bear  the 
burden  of  financing  government  at  all 
levels. 

Is  it  fair  to  continue  to  sock  it  to 
these  same  people  and  groups?  Are  we 
creating  disincentives  to  this  produc- 
tive segment  of  our  society?  When  we 
talk  of  tax  relief,  should  not  these 
people  be  the  recipients  of  some  relief 
rather  than  the  bearers  of  additional 
burdens? 

Everyone  should  pay  his  fair  share 
of  the  cost  of  government,  but  it  is  not 
right  for  some  people  to  escape  paying 
any  significant  tax  while  others  pay 
more  than  their  fair  share.  For  that 
reason  I  favor  the  concept  of  a  mini- 
mum tax  formula  which  assures  that 
each  person  pays  something  to  sup- 
port the  Government  regardless  of  de- 
ductions, writeoffs,  allowances,  and 
shelters.  This  is  only  fair  to  those 
hard-working  wage  earners  who  pay 
the  maximum  of  tax  for  their  bracket 
but  cannot  avail  themselves  of  special 
tax  shelters  to  avoid  paying  taxes.  A 
minimum  tax  assures  equity  and  that 
everybody  pays  a  share  of  the  cost  of 
government. 

We  also  need  a  tax  structure  which 
encourages  the  formation  of  capital 
for  investment  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  American  economy.  It  is  this  vi- 
brant, productive  private  sector  that 
provides  the  jobs,  the  material  wealth, 
and  the  standard  of  living  for  all  of  us. 
It  also  provides  the  tax  base  that  sup- 
ports all  the  Government.  We  must 
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provide  incentives— not  disincentives— 
for  people  to  save  and  to  Invest.  In  the 
long  run  that  is  where  the  real  hope  of 
our  economy  lies. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  report  by  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion, a  nonpartisan  research  organiza- 
tion, which  demonstrates  that  the 
middle-income  taxpayer  is  in  fact  foot- 
ing the  largest  portion  of  the  bill.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  portion  of 
the  results  of  a  national  opinion 
survey  conducted  by  the  Roper  Orga- 
nization. This  report  illustrates  the 
perceptions  of  taxpayers  feelings  on 
the  fairness  of  the  amount  of  Income 
taxes  paid  by  the  poor,  middle  class, 
and  wealthy;  tmd,  their  perceptions  of 
the  lower  limits  and  upper  limits  of 
middle  income.  I  want  to  bring  these 
reports  to  my  colleagues  attention  be- 
cause they  are  important  for  us  to  be 
aware  of  as  we  undertake  new  tax  leg- 
islation in  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  the  report  of 
the  Tax  Foundation,  followed  by  the 
report  of  the  Roper  Organization,  at 
this  point: 


Top  Halt  of  Eaknkrs  Pay  90  Pkrcent  op 

Tax  Bill;  Numbks  op  Millionaikss  Up  in 

1978 

Those  who  earn  more  pay  higher  tax 
rates.  That  the  Federal  income  tax  system 
is  sharply  progressive  should  surprise  no 
one.  However.  Tax  Foundation  economists 
say  that  the  price  for  some  taxpayers  can 
get  very  high  indeed.  Based  on  Treasury 
data  for  1978.  just  released.  Foundation  re- 
searchers find  that  the  top  50  percent  of 
earners  pay  93.5  percent  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  bill,  and  this  concentration  of 
the  tax  burden  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
income  spectrum  is  on  the  increase,  the 
Foundation  reports.  In  1973,  the  richer  half 
of  the  taxpayers  carried  91.6  percent  of  the 
Federal  income  tax  burden. 

The  Federal  income  tax  bill  for  calendar 
year  1978  came  to  $188.6  billion.  Over  $176 
billion  of  the  total  was  picked  up  by  the  45 
million  taxpayers  with  incomes  at  or  above 
the  median  level.  Moreover,  a  large  part  of 
the  tax  bill— nearly  half —was  shouldered  by 
the  9  million  taxpayers  who  comprise  the 
richest  10  {>ercent. 

Those  earning  $29,414  or  more  in  1978 
paid  49.7  percent  of  all  DJ5.  income  taxes. 
Five  years  earlier,  earners  in  the  top  10  per- 
cent were  footing  47.5  percent  of  the  Feder- 
al income  tax  bill. 

By  contrast,  the  lower  half  of  D.S.  earners 
(those  making  $10,959  or  less  in  1978)  paid 
6.5  percent  of  all  Federal  income  taxes  in 


1978.  Earners  in  the  lowest  2S  percent 
income  group— those  making  $5,039  or  len 
per  year— paid  0.4  percent  of  the  Federal 
income  taxes  in  1978. 

Tax  Foundation  economists  also  detect  an 
increase  in  the  progressivity  of  the  Federal 
income  tax.  The  average  tax  for  all  taxpay- 
ers in  1978  was  $2,098.  an  Increase  of  57  per- 
cent from  1973.  For  the  top  10  percent  of 
earners,  the  tax  in  1978  came  to  $10,430,  or 
64  percent  more  than  five  years  eariler. 

For  the  richer  half  of  the  taxpayers,  the 
average  tax  of  $3,924  in  1978  Increaaed 
slightly  less,  by  60  percent.  For  the  lower 
half,  however,  there  was  an  average  tax  in- 
crease of  only  21  percent— from  $225  in  1973 
to  $272  in  1978. 

Other  trends  In  the  past  five  years  Includ- 
ed: 

The  number  of  "millionaires"— those  re- 
porting income  of  $1,000,000  and  over— In- 
creased by  1,189— from  903  returns  in  1973 
to  2,092  in  1978.  This  group  paid  an  average 
tax  of  $934,863  in  1973  and  $998,144  in  1978, 
or  64.7  percent  of  taxable  income  In  1973 
and  65.4  percent  in  1978. 

Population  at  the  same  time  rose  by  leas 
than  4  percent,  adjusted  gross  income  tax 
collections  by  74  percent.  Federal  income 
taxes  claimed  13.1  percent  of  adjusted  grass 
income  in  1973  and  14.5  percent  in  1978. 

The  table  below  supplies  details  on  Feder- 
al income  tax  payments  by  earners  at  var- 
ious levels. 
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[From  1979  Tax  Study  by  the  Roper 
Organization] 

Fairness  op  Amount  op  Incohx  Taxes  Paid 
BY  Poor,  Middle  Class,  Wealthy 

When  the  public  is  asked  which  income 
groups  pay  too  much  or  too  little  in  taxes, 
they  explain  once  again  what  they  mean 


when  they  say  the  tax  system  is  unfair.  The 
majority  of  the  public  considers  itself 
middle  class  and  middle  class  families,  they 
think,  are  taxed  too  much.  High  income 
families,  on  the  other  hand,  pay  far  too 
little.  And  they're  not  all  that  sure  the  low 
income  families  pay  too  much,  if  it  comes 
down  to  that. 


Question  10.  Here  is  a  list  of  some  differ- 
ent tyi>es  of  people  or  groups.  (Card  shown 
respondent)  Would  you  go  down  that  list, 
and  for  each  one  tell  me  whether  you  think 
they  have  to  pay  too  much  in  income  taxes, 
or  too  little  in  income  taxes  or  about  the 
right  amount? 
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But  again,  note  that  the  percentage  of 
people  who  think  that  lower  income  and 
middle  Income  families  pay  too  much  has 


declined,  further  evidence  suggesting  that 
the  "Tax  Revolt"  is  dying  down. 

The  table  above  explains  something  else 
about    what    unfair   taxes   means.    People 


whose  families  are  low  income  feel  more 
strongly  than  the  public  at  large  that  low 
Income  families  pay  too  much  in  taxes.  The 
same  is  true  for  people  whose  families  are  In 
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high  Income  brackets;  They  too  feel,  more 
so  than  the  average,  that  high  income  fami- 
llea  have  taxes  which  are  too  high.  ThU  is 
not  to  say  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  high  income  families  don't  (surprisingly) 
feel  that  such  families  pay  too  little,  nor 
that  they  and  everyone  else  doesn't  think 
that  middle  income  families  pay  too  much. 
It  merely  means  that  everyone  has  a  tend- 
ency to  feel  that  he  is  being  treated  a  little 
bit  more  unfairly  than  the  next  man. 

This  logic  also  worts  for  middle  class  fam- 
ilies, but  not  without  a  careful  explanation 
of  terms.  If  one  considers  a  middle  class 
family  to  be  one  which  makes  a  total  annual 
Income  somewhere  between  $7,000  a  year 
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and  $25,000  a  year,  then  73%  of  such  people 
think  middle  income  families  pay  too  much 
to  the  IRS,  a  very  modest,  almost  Impercep- 
tible increase  over  the  general  average  of 
71%.  But  how  widely  does  the  definition  of 
middle  class  extend  on  either  side  of  a 
median  annual  family  Income  of  some 
$16,000  to  $17,000  a  year  according  to  latest 
estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census?  Or. 
more  precisely,  how  far  do  people  think  the 
boundaries  of  the  middle  class  extend? 

LOWKR  Lllfrr  OP    'MIDDLE  tKCOMK"  AND  DPPBR 
LIICIT  OP  "MIDDLE  INCOME" 

Once  again,  as  was  done  last  year,  this 
study  asked  respondents  to  say  how  much 
they  thought  a  family  would  have  to  make 


before  it  would  be  considered  middle  income 
and  also  before  it  would  be  considered  high 
income. 

Question.  30.  Now,  let  me  turn  to  another 
subject.  Thinking  of  a  famUy  of  four,  that 
is,  a  couple  with  two  children,  how  high 
would  their  annual  Income  have  to  be 
before  you  would  describe  them  as  a  middle 
income  family  rather  than  a  low  Income 
family? 

Question  31.  And.  again,  thinking  of  a 
family  of  four,  how  high  would  their  annual 
Income  have  to  be  before  you  would  de- 
scribe them  as  a  high  Income  family  rather 
than  a  middle  Income  family? 
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The  results  from  this  year's  study  confirm 
the  wildly  exaggerated  conception  that  the 
public  entertains  about  how  much  a  middle 
income  family  makes  (or,  to  put  It  the  other 
way,  what  the  word  middle"  means).  There 
are  no  responsible  estimates  of  the  average 
(median)  family  Income  today  that  go  as 
high  as  $20,000  a  year,  and  yet  this  is  where 
the  nation  thinks  low  Income  ends.  Amus- 
ingly, the  richer  you  are.  the  richer  you 
think  everyone  else  Is.  According  to  these 
findings,  upper  income  people  have  little 
difficulty  thinking  of  a  family  that  makes 
$22,000  a  year  as  "low"  income  (although  In 
their  defense,  it  must  be  said  their  lower 
limit  of  middle  income  is  down  an  average 
of  $30  from  last  year). 

The  upper  limit  of  middle  Income  is  seen 
by  the  public  as  a  fantastic  $42,939  a  year, 
an  income  that  actually  Is  reported  by  less 
than  six  percent  of  the  respondents  to  this 
survey. 

This  sUtlstically  incredible  estimate  of 
the  dollar  boundaries  of  "middle  Income" 
goes  a  long  way  to  explain  what  the  public 
means  when  it  says  that  one  group  or  an- 
other is  overtaxed.  It  seems  difficult  to 
imagine  that  very  many  people  misjudge 
their  own  annual  family  income  by  $10,000 
a  year  or  more.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
these  people  are  mainly  misjudging  what 
other  people  make.  If  this  is  the  case,  then 
more  than  half  of  the  public  must  see  Itself 
as  lower  income,  a  group  that  is  not  judged 
to  be  very  much  overtaxed.  Conversely,  the 
strong  sentiment  for  more  taxation  of  upper 
Income  families  now  can  be  read  as  refer- 
ring to  those  which  earn  $43,000  a  year  or 
more.* 


NATIONAL  DIALOG  FOR  THE 
BUSINESS  SECTOR:  WHITE 
HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
AGING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  6,  7.  and  8,  there  was  held  at 
Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  a  National  Dialog 
for  the  Business  Sector— White  House 
Conference  on  the  Aging.  The  chair- 
man of  this  very  significant  confer- 


ence was  the  Honorable  Robert  Ander- 
son, chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.;  and  the  cochairman  was  the  Hon- 
orable Marshall  McDonald,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co. 
This  conference  was  a  kind  of  mini- 
conference  among  leaders  of  the  busi- 
ness sector  in  preparation  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  business  sector  in  the 
coming  White  House  Conference  on 
the  Aging.  Gathered  at  this  confer- 
ence were  an  outstanding  group  of  the 
business  leaders  of  America  who  over 
a  period  of  3  days  surveyed  all  aspects 
of  the  part  that  the  business  of  our 
country  should  play  in  respect  to  the 
employment,  assistance,  and  care  of 
the  aging. 

It  was  gratifying  to  me  to  see.  in 
general,  the  sincere  desire  of  American 
business  leadership  to  play  a  proper 
and  worthy  part  In  providing  employ- 
ment and  assistance  to  the  increasing 
portion  of  our  population  which  is 
above  65  years  of  age.  AU  aspects  of 
the  relationship  of  our  aged  popula- 
tion to  our  economy  and  our  national 
life,  including  the  special  needs  of  the 
elderly  and  also  the  potential  of  the 
elderly  In  the  service  of  the  Nation's 
economy  and  the  Nation's  Ufe  were 
considered.  The  two  chairmen.  Chair- 
man Anderson  and  Cochairman  Mc- 
Donald gave  magnificent  leadership, 
not  only  in  convening,  but  in  conduct- 
ing this  most  significant  dialog.  Both 
delivered  outstanding  addresses  to  the 
conference.  Cochairman  McDonald  in 
his  able  and  warmly  received  address 
treated  the  problem  as  a  whole  and 
dealt  knowledgeably  and  ably  with  the 
various  phases  of  it.  His  outstanding 
address  was,  I  think,  typical  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  business  leaders  of 
our  country,  who  were  assembled 
there— indeed,  of  the  business  leaders 
of  our  country  in  general.  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  and 
those  who  read  this  Record  who  share 


the  general  concern  about  our  duty  to 
the  elderly  and  about  our  expectations 
from  them  wUl  profit  immeasurably 
from  reading  Cochairman  McDonald's 
address.  We  in  Florida  are  very  proud 
of  Mr.  McDonald  as  an  eminent  busi- 
ness leader  who  is  equally  distin- 
guished for  his  civic  leadership  and  his 
contribution  toward  his  serving  of  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  commendable  ad- 
dress of  Cochairman  McDonald: 
The  Aging  op  America:  Implications  poh 
Corporate  Policy 
(By  Marshall  McDonald,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Flor- 
ida Power  <fc  Light  Co.) 

After  listening  to  Dr.  Elsdorfer,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Samuel  and  Senator  Pepper, 
none  of  us  can  doubt  that  the  aging  of 
America's  population  presents  both  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities.  Before  we  consid- 
er some  Implications  for  corporate  policy- 
makers, I'd  like  to  emphasize  the  overriding 
opportunity  which  this  meeting— and  this 
entire  subject— offers  to  us  In  American 
business.  It  is  an  opportunity  which  we 
must  not  lose  by  default. 

Through  this  business  dialogue  and  the 
resulting  recommendations  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  we  In  business 
have  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  na- 
tional policymaking  on  this  issue  at  a  point 
early  in  the  day.  Whatever  national  policies 
grow  out  of  the  White  House  Conference, 
they  will  have  major  Impacts  upon  our  busi- 
nesses. Starting  right  here— right  now— we 
can  help  influence  the  direction  and  shape 
of  these  future  policies  in  ways  that  will  be 
<»nstructive  for  our  customers  of  all  ages. 
For  our  employees  and  shareholders,  for 
our  nation  and  its  economic  health. 

If  we  fall  to  make  constructive  use  of  this 
opportunity  we  shall  leave  a  vacuum  which 
others  will  be  happy  to  fill.  Among  these 
others  there  are  those  who  do  not  love  us— 
militant  enemies  of  private  enterprise  who 
preach  that  central  government  control  is 
the  medicine  for  every  Illness. 

We  are  all  grownups  here,  and  we  know 
that  these  other  voices  will  be  heard.  We 
know  that  we  are  not  going  to  get  our  way- 
whatever  that  may  be— in  every  issue  and 
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decision.  But  we  have  a  great  deal  to  con- 
tribute to  both  making  and  carrying  out 
sound  national  policies  for  the  aging.  And 
we  have  a  great  deal  at  stake  in  making 
these  policies  effective  for  the  general  good. 

Let  us  face  the  fact,  right  at  the  start, 
that  these  are  political  issues— and  rightly 
so.  National  policjrmaking  Is.  by  definition, 
political— a  never-perfect  and  never-ending 
attempt  to  define  and  serve  the  many  inter- 
ests of  a  large  and  marvelously  diverse  pop- 
ulation. And  while  politics  is  often  referred 
to  as  a  "Game",  there  are  times  when  the 
game  isn't  much  fun.  This  may  be  why 
many  business  people  have  been  reluctant 
to  Involve  themselves  deeply  in  matters  po- 
litical. 

And  yet,  we  live  and  work  in  political 
times.  Consider  the  number  and  vairlety  of 
areas  in  which  we  once  made  purely  busi- 
ness decisions,  which  have  now  bcTome 
highly  pohtlcal.  Hiring  practices,  r'ai  t 
siting,  work  rules,  product  design,  sup  U( 
relations  and  distribution  channels,  ul 
vancement  practices,  pricing,  public  comi  u- 
nlcations— In  all  these  activities  and  many 
more,  where  we  once  measured  time  and  dis- 
tance and  dollars,  today  we  must  also  weigh 
pressure  groups  and  count  votes.  Trained  in 
production,  finance,  marketing  or  law.  as 
many  of  use  are.  we  have  now  come  to  retd- 
Ize  we  must  also  study  politics. 

We  could  spend  the  day  discussing  wheth- 
er this  turn  of  events  is  good  or  bad.  But 
that  would  be  pointless.  Like  it  or  not,  we  do 
live  in  political  times.  It  is  our  business  to 
become  active  in  the  political  arena. 

This  is  why  the  opportunity  here  present- 
ed to  us— the  opportunity  to  help  shape 
America's  policy  on  aging— is  one  we  must 
accept.  In  fact,  let  me  list  that  first  among 
the  implications  for  corporate  policy  pre- 
sented by  the  aging  of  America's  popula- 
tion. Corporations  must  concern  themselves 
with  the  issues  of  aging,  even  though  the 
subject  is  fraught  with,  political  consider- 
ations. 

This  willingness  to  Include  the  issues  of 
aging  In  our  corporate  policymaking  should 
be,  then,  the  first  statement  that  goes  forth 
from  this  dialogue  to  the  White  House  con- 
ference. But,  right  alongside  it.  in  my  opin- 
ion, should  go  another  statement,  and  the 
substance  of  this  second  statement  should 
be:  Let  business  meet  the  issues  of  aging  in 
those  areas,  and  in  those  ways,  that  are  ap- 
propriate for  business. 

■  Permit  me  to  expand  on  this  thought.  As 
we  have  already  heard,  and  wiU  explore  fur- 
ther during  the  remainder  of  this  dialogue, 
the  issues  of  aging  have  many  ramifica- 
tions—economic physiological,  psychologi- 
cal, sociological,  moral  and  legal,  to  mention 
a  few.  Corporate  business— as  business— is 
not  always  and  In  all  aspects  the  appropri- 
ate mechanism  for  addressing  aU  these 
ramifications. 

F\>r  example,  we  must  recognize  and  adapt 
to  the  physiological  realities  of  aging.  But 
business— as  business— is  not  the  appropri- 
ate mechanism  for  providing  health  care. 

Similarly,  business  must  always  deal  with 
aging  workers  and  customers  on  a  high 
moral  plane.  Indeed,  business  should  always 
be  sensitive  to  moral  issues,  and  I  would 
hope  the  vast  majority  of  us  have  always 
l>een  so.  But  business  is  not  the  appropriate 
mechanism  for  redressing  moral  wrongs 
done  to  the  aging  in  other  spheres  of  Ufe. 

Among  those  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  private  enterprise,  some  may  say  state- 
ments like  these  prove  that  business  is 
heartless  and  unfeeling.  Even  among  the 
well-meaning,  some  simple  souls  seem  to  be- 


lieve you  can  lick  problems  with  slogans. 
They  too  may  claim  we  are  abdicating  our 
soclal  responsibilities. 

To  these  people.  I  suggest  a  line  of 
thought  borrowed  from  one  of  my  asso- 
ciates, who  recalled  a  college  professor's  dis- 
cussion of  the  concepts  "good"  and  "bad." 
His  professor  pointed  out  that  a  watch  is  de- 
signed for  telling  time,  and  a  hammer  is  de- 
signed for  driving  nails.  Tou  can  use  a 
watch  for  driving  nails,  if  you  are  so  in- 
clined. But  it  isn't  very  good  for  the  pur- 
pose. Nor  will  you  do  much  good  for  the 
watch's  function  as  a  timepiece.  Similarly,  if 
the  Nation  tries  to  use  business  for  purposes 
not  appropriate  to  business,  we  will  not 
achieve  the  desired  good  results  .  .  .  and  in 
the  process,  we  will  lessen  the  ability  of 
business  to  do  the  good  which  it  is  best 
fitted  to  do. 

This  leads  us  to  the  "good"  things— the 
desirable  things— that  business  is  best  fitted 
to  do.  In  our  economic  and  social  system, 
private  enterprise  business  provides  the 
mechanism  for  making  available  to  people 
the  goods  and  services  they  want  .  .  .  and  to 
do  this,  business  employs  the  resources  of 
society— human  and  material— in  the  most 
efficient  socially  acceptable  ways  that  are 
practically  8u;hievable. 

In  a  very  literal  sense,  these  are  the  social 
responsibilities  of  business.  And  despite 
what  you  hear  from  the  Ralph  Naders  and 
the  Barry  Commoners  and  the  academic  so- 
cialists and  the  parlor  marxlsts.  despite  our 
own  human  shortcomings  and  occasional 
lapses,  one  unarguable  fact  stands  out:  At 
no  other  time  in  history,  and  under  no 
other  economic  system  ever  tried  by  man- 
kind, have  these  social  responsibilities  been 
discharged  as  well  as  they  have  been  by 
American  private  enterprise  in  our  lifetime. 

What  we  must  explore  during  this  dia- 
logue—and what  we  must  address  in  our  cor- 
porate policymaking  In  the  years  ahead— is 
how  in  doing  its  work,  business  can  meet  the 
conditions  created  by  the  aging  of  America's 
twpulatlon. 

It  is  for  you  to  discuss  the  specifics.  My 
role  is  to  suggest  lines  of  thought  and  stim- 
ulate discussion.  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
those  twin  business  responsibilities  provid- 
ing—the goods  and  services  needed  and 
wanted  by  aging  Americans— I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  structure  and  methods  of  cor- 
porate business  are  already  well  designed  to 
do  the  Job, 

We  have  all  heard  and  read  that  Ameri- 
ca's older  people,  considered  as  a  market. 
are  becoming  significantly  more  numerous. 
We  see  the  older  American  looming  signifi- 
cantly larger  as  a  segment  of  the  total 
market.  And  we  Icam  that  older  Americans 
control  the  spending  of  significantly  greater 
sums  of  money  than  ever  before.  In  a 
market  economy,  these  facts  alone  guaran- 
tee that  corporate  policymaking  will  pay 
great  heed  to  older  Americans  when  form- 
ing decisions  about  products  and  services. 

Now.  however,  we  come  to  that  second 
social  responsibility  and  function  of  busi- 
ness—employing the  resources  of  society. 
And  specifically  the  human  resources  of  so- 
ciety. In  the  most  efficient  socially  accept- 
able ways  that  are  practically  achievable. 
Here  we  do  indeed  have  work  for  (xtrporate 
policymakers.  Together  with  the  aging  of 
the  American  population  we  see  the  aging 
of  the  American  work  force.  And  this  does 
present  policy  challenges  and  opportunities 
for  corporate  business. 

If  business  is  to  meet  these  challenges  and 
turn  these  opportunities  to  the  advantage  of 
our  society  as  a  whole,  one  thing  we  do  not 


need  is  the  development  of  an  adversary  re- 
lationship between  business  and  govern- 
ment or  between  business  and  single-issue 
pressure  groups.  We  have  seen  too  much  of 
that  m  the  past,  and  it  has  hindered  the  na- 
tion's progress  in  meeting  earlier  challenges. 
As  someone  has  said,  there  is  a  world  of  dif- 
ference between  the  poor  and  the  poverty 
activist,  between  the  nature-lovei"  and  the 
militant  environmentalist,  between  the  con- 
sumer and  the  professional  consumerlst.  In 
each  instance,  the  former  needs  a  problem 
solved,  while  the  latter  needs  the  problem. 

We  must  not  allow  that  to  happen  In  ad- 
dressing the  issues  of  aging  and  the  aging 
worker.  We  must  have  sincere  good  will  and 
perceptive  recognition  of  its  own  best  inter- 
ests on  the  part  of  business.  We  must  have 
understanding,  realism  and  a  sense  of  part- 
nership on  the  part  of  the  aging  and  their 
advocates.  We  do  not  need— the  aging  will 
not  benefit  from— a  battle  of  slogans  or  a 
fog  of  poorly  written  law  and  regxilation. 

For  its  part,  business  must  learn  a  great 
deal  that  will  be  new  to  us.  We  must  be  will- 
ing to  change  some  policies  and  practices 
that  have  become  enshrined  in  custom.  We 
shall  have  to  reexamine  the  whole  structure 
of  retirement,  social  security  and  [lenslons. 

Just  a  week  ago  we  heard  a  special  com- 
mission recommend  that  every  business  be 
required  by  law  to  fund  pension  plans  for  all 
employees  to  the  extent  of  three  percent  of 
the  total  payroll.  It  is  neither  my  task  nor 
my  intention  to  delve  into  all  the  complex- 
ities implicit  in  this  seemingly  simple  pro- 
posal. Just  let  me  pose  a  question:  What  ef- 
fects will  this  have  on  companies  like  my 
own,  which  already  offers  an  employee 
benefit  package— including  pensions— that 
raises  total  payroll  costs  about  40  percent 
above  wage  costs  alone? 

While  we  si>eak  of  pensions  and  retire- 
ment, consider  the  matter  of  keeping  older 
people  in  the  work  force.  In  many  ways  this 
would  be  a  great  opportunity  for  business. 
Much  as  we  abhor  generalizations,  there  is 
evidence  that  older  workers  can  be  more  re- 
liable, more  productive,  more  quality-con- 
scious. 

But  the  general  statistical  trend  of  recent 
decades  shows  workers  choosing  to  retire  at 
ever-earlier  ages.  Some  studies  show  one  or 
two  years  of  variation  from  this  younger-re- 
tiring trend.  But  are  they  Just  incidental 
blips  in  a  downward  line? 

If  so,  if  people  are  choosing  to  retire  earli- 
er, what  are  the  implications?  Can  buslneas 
develop  policies  that  will  keep  these  workers 
productive  longer?  Should  we  try  to  do  so? 
With  the  well-known  bulge  from  the  "baby 
boom"  passing  upward  through  the  age 
ranks,  should  it  become  a  national  priority 
to  keep  older  workers  in  the  work  force? 
And  if  so,  will  Government  adopt  construc- 
tive policies  that  encourage  corporate  at- 
tempts to  achieve  this  goal? 

From  these  broad,  national  issues  we  can 
move  to  questions  at  the  individual  leveL 
The  scientific  experts  tell  us  that  different 
people  age  at  different  rates,  that  we  make 
a  serious  mistake  when  we  generalize  about 
"people  over  60"  and  "people  past  65." 

But  these  same  scientists  tell  us  they  are  a 
long  way  from  having  reliable  methods  for 
detecting  and  measuring  these  differences 
in  aging  rates  among  individuals.  And  this  is 
precisely  the  sort  of  Information  biialiieas 
must  have  if  we  are  to  make  the  best  use  of 
older  workers— the  best  use  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  from  the  corporation's  point 
of  view  and  from  society's  point  of  view.  We 
must  know  whether  this  man  at  60  can  no 
longer   handle   his  stressful   job.   whether 
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that  woman  at  65  ia  sharper  than  ever,  and 
getting  better  rather  than  older. 

You  need  only  read  the  Job  ads  In  the 
WaU  Street  Journal,  or  aklm  a  few  issues  of 
bustaeas  magazines,  to  see  that  human  re- 
sources management  is  one  of  the  liveliest 
areas  of  corporate  concern  today.  E>eallng 
with  the  challenges  and  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  aging  will  make  it  more  so.  E^rery 
well-managed  firm  has  programs  and  poli- 
cies to  identify  rising  talents  in  their  30s 
and  30s.  We  go  to  great  lengths  to  place 
these  people  where  they  can  best  use  and 
develop  their  abilities. 

Now  we  znay  want  to  consider  making 
human  resources  assessment  a  continuing 
process,  throughout  a  worker's  career.  Cor- 
porate policy  may  seek  to  identify  the  point 
at  which  an  Individual  needs  retraining. 
And— again  presuming  that  the  Joint  inter- 
ests of  society  and  the  firm  Indicate  keeping 
workers  on  the  payroll  longer— what  should 
be  our  policy  when  assessment  shows  that  a 
worker  is  no  longer  rising  in  capability? 

It  has  been  the  almost  universal  assump- 
tion that  an  individual's  career— measured 
In  worth  to  the  company,  pay  and  assigned 
responsibilities— could  be  graphed  in  a  rela- 
tively straight  line  that  keeps  ascending 
from  left  to  right  What  if  this  imaginary 
graph  shows  a  peak  around  age  45  or  50. 
and  a  decline  in  abilities  after  that? 

Can  we.  should  we,  move  this  worker's  pay 
and  responsibilities  downward  to  match  his 
or  her  declining  value  to  the  firm?  Will  the 
employee  stand  for  it?  Will  society  stand  for 
It? 

Would  everyone  be  better  off  if  we  dis- 
charged the  employee,  because  the  present 
workplace  climate  seems  to  stigmatize  one 
who  is  perceived  as  moving  downwtuxl?  Al- 
ternatively, should  corporate  policy  seek  to 
change  the  internal  climate— at  every  level 
from  chairman  to  charlady— so  that  there  is 
a  stigma  only  when  worker.  Job  and  pay  do 
not  match? 

We've  touched  upon  only  a  few  of  the  cor- 
porate policy  questions  that  will  be  raised  as 
we  meet  the  issues  of  aging.  Other  policy 
areas  that  must  be  examined— or  perhaps, 
reexamined— will  include  the  possibility  of 
greater  reliance  on  part-time  workers. 

We  shall  have  to  learn  more  about  the 
motivations  that  stimulate  older  employees, 
more  about  the  frictions  that  may  develop 
between  a  growing  force  or  older  workers 
and  a  smaller  number  of  younger  workers, 
eager  to  advance  In  pay  and  position,  more 
about  what  happens  when  older  employees 
have  younger  supervisors,  and  whether 
something  different  happens  when  older 
male  workers  get  a  younger  female  supervi- 
sor. We  may  have  to  revamp  our  views  on 
absenteeism,  perhaps  learning  that  there 
are  different  kinds  of  absenteeism. 

We  may  have  to  abandon  completely  the 
tacit  policy  in  many  firms  of  'carrying"  the 
employee  whose  capabilities  decline  after 
age  55  or  60.  When  we  find  people  in  our  or- 
ganisations holding  positions  beyond  their 
abilities,  and  holding  those  positions  solely 
by  length  of  service,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  the  organization  has  failed  these  em- 
ployees. Here,  again,  the  answer  may  be  a 
policy  of  continuing  reassessment,  of  re- 
training and  reassignment. 

This  brief  review  makes  it  clear  that  the 
issues  of  aging  will  present  the  U.S.  corpora- 
tion with  many  questions  .  .  .  and  no  easy 
answers.  But  we  in  business  are  not  alone  in 
this  predicament.  As  America's  population 
■gea.  equally  difficult  questions  will  face 
fovemment,  labor  and  all  our  social  institu- 
tioDS.  In  meeting  the  needs  of  aging  Ameri- 


cans, we  must  not  ignore  the  needs  of  all 
Americans— and  this  Includes  the  needs  of 
future  Americans. 

Looking  to  the  future,  however.  Is  nothing 
new  for  Americans,  nor  for  American  busi- 
ness. What  we  must  now  learn— and  this  is 
new— Is  to  look  to  a  future  in  which  older 
Americans  will  play  a  much  more  important 
part  than  they  have  In  the  past.  It  Is  my 
conviction  that  business  will  do  its  share  In 
preparing  for  this  future.  We  shall  do  so.  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  good 
business  to  face  reality.  And  the  aging  of 
America  is  a  reality.* 


ON  COLLISION  COURSE:  MX  MIS- 
SILE AND  ENERGY  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  WEST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bkdell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes, 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  significant— but  least  publi- 
cized—objections to  the  MX/MPS  nals- 
sile  system  is  the  harm  it  will  cause  to 
numerous  energy  projects  in  the  West, 
For  this  reason,  I  wish  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  a  March  31  arti- 
cle In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
entitled  "On  Collision  Course:  MX 
Missile  and  Energy  Development  in 
West.  " 

The  article  points  out  that  despite 
"head-to-head  competition  for  limited 
manpower,  capital,  and  materials  to  an 
extent  unprecedented  in  U,S,  history 

•  •  •  (there  is)  little  apparent  recogni- 
tion of  the  potential  conflicts  and  ad- 
verse effects  of  'fast-tracking'  both," 
The  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  already 
gearing  up  for  intensified  oil  and  gas 
production,  coal  mining,  and  synthetic 
fuels  development.  If  the  region  is 
then  forced  to  cope  with  the  MX/MPS 
basing  mode— the  largest  construction 
project  ever  attempted— the  social  and 
economic  strain  would  be  prohibitive. 

The  Western  Governors'  Policy 
Office  (WESTPO)  has  now  completed, 
a  first  time  study  of  the  joint  impact 
of  MX  and  new  energy  projects.  In  the 
words  of  Nevada  Gov.  Robert  P.  List, 
the  study  confirms  "important  and  so- 
bering facts  regarding  •  •  •  problems 
that  could  result  in  inflated  wages. 
play  havoc  with  cost  estimates  and 
budgets,  and  result  in  costly  construc- 
tion delays," 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
WESTPO  study  and  to  reevaluate 
their  MX  positions  in  light  of  its  im- 
portant conclusions. 

I  also  recommend  a  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  editorial  also  published 
Ln  the  March  31  edition.  The  editorial 
is  entitled  "The  MX  Monster— Doubts 
Prom  Those  in  the  Know."  It  reviews 
the  doubts  expressed  by  both  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  former  CIA  Director 
Admiral  Stansfield  Turner,  then  con- 
cludes that — 

The  burden  is  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's new  review  committee  to  come  up 
with  overwhelming  reasons— currently  not 


evident— if  it  is  to  recommend  going  ahead 
with  the  project. 

The  article  and  editorial  texts 
follow: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 

31,  1981] 

On  COLUsioif  Course  MX  Missn.a  amd 

Eheroy  DKvaLonairr  ui  Wist 

(By  David  P.  Salisbury) 

Las  Vegas,  Nrv.— Eiiergy  development  and 
the  proposed  MX  missile  deployment  are  on 
a  collision  course:  The  two  would  be  in 
head-to-head  competition  for  limited  man- 
power, capital,  and  materials  to  an  extent 
unprecedented  in  US  history  if  the  multibU- 
lion-doUar  weapons  system  were  given  the 
f  iruU  go-ahead. 

Yet  efforts  to  promote  the  twin  national 
goals  of  energy  Independence  and  national 
defense  are  proceeding  Independently  in 
Washington,  »lth  little  apparent  recogni- 
tion of  the  potential  conflicts  and  adverse 
regional  effects  of  "fast  tracking"  Iwth. 

This,  at  least,  was  the  general  feeling 
among  those  attending  a  conference  here  on 
MX  and  energy  sponsored  by  the  Western 
Governors'  Policy  Office  (WESTPO).  More 
than  300  representatives  from  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  private  sector  met  last 
week  to  define  the  problems  that  can  be  ex- 
pected and  come  up  with  recommendations 
on  how  best  to  deal  with  them. 

"We  are  dealing  with  an  unbelievable, 
with  a  profound  problem,  the  true  size  and 
character  of  which  we  are  Just  beginning  to 
understand."  proclaimed  Utah  Oov.  Scott 
Matheson  (D). 

The  Rocky  Mountain  region,  which 
emerged  in  the  1970s  as  the  fastest-growing 
area  in  the  country,  faces  the  prospect  of 
coping  with  the  largest  construction  project 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  basing  of  the 
MX  missile  system  and  greatly  Intensified 
oil  and  gas  production,  coal  mining,  and  syn- 
thetic fuels  production. 

For  some  time  local  leader's  such  as  Colo- 
rado Gov.  Richard  D.  Lamm  (D)  have  been 
worried  that  the  region  is  "willing  but  not 
ready"  for  the  added  pressures  of  synthetic 
fuels  production.  With  this  conference, 
which  concentrated  on  manpower  Issues. 
Western  leaders  grappled  for  the  first  time 
with  the  Joint  impact  of  MX  and  new 
energy  activities.  They  found  the  picture 
overwhelming. 

The  conflict  In  demand  for  labor— should 
all  the  projects  currently  being  planned  In 
this  area  proceed  as  scheduled— was  out- 
lined by  Nevada  Gov.  Robert  F.  List  (R)  He 
summarized  the  results  a  Just  completed 
manpower  supply  and  demand  study  for 
WESTPO. 

■'We  have  discovered  some  important  and 
sobering  facts  regarding  the  manpower  issue 
in  the  West.  We  face  problems  that  could 
result  in  inflated  wages,  play  havoc  with 
cost  estimates  and  budgets  and  result  in 
costly  construction  delays— unless  we  plan 
for  meeting  our  manpower  needs  early  In 
the  process  of  development  and  deploy- 
ment." Governor  List  told  those  attending. 

According  to  this  study,  direct  employ- 
ment demands  in  the  region  for  all  energy 
activities  will  grow  by  66  percent,  from 
147.000  to  247,000  people  in  Just  five  years. 
Oirrently.  nonenergy  mineral  mining  and 
smelting  employs  about  135,0<X>  and  also  is 
expected  to  grow  substantially.  On  top  of 
this.  MX  missile  deployment  wU]  require  an- 
other 28,000  workers  in  1986. 

In  total,  the  WESTPO  study  projects  a 
demand  of  128,000  new  Jobs  by  1986.  grow- 
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ing  to  2.4  million  in  1990.  This  is  far  more 
than  the  regional  population  can  provide. 
"In  the  future,  two  out  of  three  new  work- 
ers may  have  to  be  recruited  from  outside 
the  region,"  List  anticipates. 

Competition  for  people  with  certain  skills 
between  MX  and  energy  projects  will  be 
particularly  acute.  WESTPO  analysts  see 
demand  for  engineers  increasing  by  15  per- 
cent as  a  result.  Yet,  engineers  are  already 
in  short  supply  nationally.  Experienced 
managers,  draftsmen,  electricians,  operators 
of  earth-moving  equipment,  carpenters,  and 
iron  workers  are  likely  to  be  needed  in 
record  numbers  as  well. 

List  is  particularly  concerned  about  the 
"whirlpool  effect"  that  accompanies  a 
project  that  absorbs  a  large  percentage  of 
the  available  work  force.  This  is  the  tend- 
ency of  these  "superprojects"  to  vacuum  up 
all  available  workers  in  the  area.  Local  busi- 
nesses, farmers,  and  ranchers  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  wages  offered  by  the  construc- 
tion projects.  They  are  forced  to  hire  un- 
skilled transients  attracted  to  the  area  for 
Inflated  salaries  or  go  out  of  business.  At 
the  least,  the  situation  is  Inflationary.  At 
worst,  the  area's  permanent  economic  base 
withers  away  under  the  pressures  of  the 
project. 

And  competing  for  workers  may  not  be 
the  worst  problem  local  businesses  face. 
They  also  could  find  themselves  competing 
for  capital,  with  the  cost  of  borrowing 
money  driven  up  substantially. 

Says  Bruce  Rockwell,  chairman  of  the 
Colorado  National  Bank:  "We  are  now 
asking  ourselves  who  the  nation's  No.  1 
enemy  is:  the  Soviet  Union  or  inflation?" 

Simultaneous  construction  of  the  MX  and 
development  of  a  synthetic  fuels  industry 
will  put  tremendous  inflationary  pressures 
on  the  entire  US  economy,  Mr.  Rockwell  be- 
lieves. "If  I  ever  saw  buUt-ln  Inflation, 
energy  development  and  MX  are  it."  he 
says. 

Public  control  of  these  large  construction 
projects  will  monopolize  large  amounts  of 
capital  and  drive  the  cost  of  money  up  for 
all  other  forms  of  enterprise,  he  pointed 
out.  Delays  In  these  projects  caused  by  man- 
power limitations  or  other  problems  will 
only  increase  their  inflationary  effect. 

Thk  MX  Monster— Doubts  From  T'hose  n« 

THE  KlfOW 

"It's  so  elaborate,  so  costly,  and  I'm  not 
sure  that  it  is  necessary  or  would  be  effec- 
tive." 

Thus  did  President  Reagan  sum  up  the 
doubts  of  many  about  the  huge  MX  siting 
plan  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. His  words  were  reported  In  a 
Washington  Post  Interview  on  the  same  day 
that  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  carried 
a  persuasive  article.  "Why  We  Shouldn't 
Build  the  MX."  by  Stansfield  Turner,  re- 
tired US  Navy  admiral  and  former  director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Presumably  no  two  people  in  the  United 
States  have  had  more  information  on  the 
Soviet  arms  buildup  available  to  them. 
When  they  question  the  MX  project  as  a 
way  to  counter  the  Soviets,  who  Ls  prepared 
to  contradict  them?  The  burden  Is  on  the 
Defense  Department's  new  review  commit- 
tee to  come  up  with  overwhelming  reasons— 
currently  not  evident— if  it  is  to  recommend 
going  ahead  with  the  project.  Meanwhile, 
taxpayers  are  shelling  out  $4  million  a  day 
for  what  could  turn  out  to  be  the  kind  of 
white  elephant  no  Republican  would  want 
to  be  remembered  for. 

Though  Mr.  Reagan  favors  the  MX  (mis- 
sile experimental)  weapon  Itself.  It  was  good 


to  see  him  confirm  that  the  siting  of  It  Is 
stUl  a  wide-open  question.  The  present 
basing  mode  would  shuttle  each  of  200  mis- 
siles among  23  launching  shelters  for  a  total 
of  4.600  shelters  In  Utah  and  Nevada. 

Admiral  Turner  warns  that  it  is  not  only 
the  magnitude  and  cost  of  the  project  that 
must  be  closely  examined  but  the  question 
of  whether  it  will  be  suitable  for  US  needs 
In  1989  or  1990  when  it  would  be  operation- 
al. No  alternative  should  be  overlooked,  in- 
cluding those  that  do  not  require  a  new  mis- 
sUe. 

"At  the  very  least,"  the  admiral  argues, 
"the  MX  should  be  scaled  down  so  that  we 
could  deploy  it  In  more  ways  than  Just  In 
fixed  shelters.  It  is,  literally,  a  case  of  small- 
er is  not  only  cheaper  but  better." 

It  is  hard  to  gainsay  the  Turner  prefer- 
ence for  a  diverse  mix  of  mlssUe  systems. 
They  could  Include  new  Intercontinental 
cruise  missiles  (with  greater  accuracy  and 
penetrating  pKJwer  than  IC:BMs),  mobUe 
ICTBMS  (for  trucks,  ships,  planes),  and  exist- 
ing SLBMs  (submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles).  Any  new  IC:BM  should  be  small 
and  light  enough  to  be  carried  on  various 
vehicles. 

Such  a  program  would  not  only  address 
such  MX  alms  as  reducing  the  vulnerability 
of  ICBMs  to  surprise  attack,  increasing  US 
ability  to  eliminate  hardened  targets,  and 
enhancing  the  perception  that  the  US  is 
doing  something  decisive  to  deter  the  Sovi- 
ets. It  would  also  address  what  ought  to  be 
the  overriding  purpose  of  US  military 
policy:  to  stabilize  rather  than  destabilize 
the  strategic  balance  between  the  US  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  To  go  for  the  mix  rather 
than  the  MX  would  be  less  threatening  to 
Moscow,  would  be  less  of  an  invitation  for 
Moscow  to  proliferate  warheads,  and  would 
lessen  the  "'feeling  that  hair-trigger  respon- 
siveness is  necessary"— which  the  admiral 
calls  perhaps  the  single  most  Important  ele- 
ment to  keep  out  of  the  design  of  a  weapons 
system. 

If  the  MX  is  a  mistake  it  would  be  a  whop- 
per—up to  $70  billion  by  General  Account- 
ing Office  estimate;  much  more,  according 
to  some  critics. 

The  President's  caution  is  wise.* 


REQUESTING  MODIFIED  CLOSED 
RULE  FOR  FIRST  BUDGET  RES- 
OLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion  to  advise 
my  colleagues  that  I  intend  to  request 
a  modified  closed  rule  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  first  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1982.« 


MR.  PETERSON'S  WARNING 

(Mr.  LaFALCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  charging  full 
speed  ahead  with  an  economic  pro- 
gram that  it  promises  will  end  infla- 
tion and  restore  America's  economic 
vigor.  I  wish  the  President  Godspeed 
in  his  endeavor.  I  do  that  even  more  so 


after  reading  a  speech  that  Peter  G. 
Peterson,  chairman  of  Lehmann  Broe. 
Kuhn  Loeb  Inc.,  and  Commerce  Secre- 
tary during  the  Nixon  administration, 
gave  last  month  to  the  Women's  Eco- 
nomic Roundtable  in  New  York  City 
that  raises  serious  questions  about  the 
assumptions  on  which  President  Rea- 
gan's economic  game  plan  is  based  and 
the  plan's  intended  results.  The  criti- 
cisms are  all  the  more  compelling  be- 
cause they  are  voiced  by  a  highly  re- 
spected member  of  the  financial  com- 
munity and  a  former  Reoublican  Cabi- 
net Secretary, 

Let  me  briefly  simimarlze  his  main 
points.  Although  Mr.  Peterson  noted 
the  "remarkable  consensus  that  cur- 
rently exists  to  fight  inflation  and 
spur  investment,"  he  expressed  doubts 
that  the  President's  program  really 
meets  the  country's  needs.  "Amidst  all 
the  excitement,  there  are  growing 
signs  of  disquiet— however  respectful 
and  discreet— and  growing  doubts  that 
somehow  the  Reagan  program  really 
fits  the  Reagan  consensus."  he  said. 
Along  with  "its  great  promise."  he 
added,  the  program  has  "potential  for 
disappointment." 

A  major  weakness,  according  to  Mr. 
Peterson,  is  that  the  economic  meas- 
ures are  linked  together  "with  assump- 
tions stretched  tight  to  the  point  of 
snapping  apart."  The  reason,  he  sug- 
gested, is  that  the  President  has  not 
considered  that  the  public  "might  well 
support"  stronger  measures  that 
"would  not  have  been  thinkable" 
during  the  campaign.  Those  measures 
include  dealing  with  inflation-indexed 
social  security  and  other  transfer  pay- 
ments. By  exempting  those  payments 
along  with  defense  and  debt  interest 
expenditures  from  cutting,  the  Presi- 
dent severely  limits  those  areas  in  the 
budget  that  can  be  cut,  he  warned. 
The  result  is  that  the  administration 
will  be  cutting  an  array  of  "terribly 
popular"  or  "terribly  essential"  out- 
lays "fully  in  halT'  by  1984.  Thus, 
"the  President  will  be  climbing  a  steep 
hill  of  ever-decreasing  budget  savings 
at  ever-increasing  political  costs. "  he 
predicted. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Peterson  questioned 
the  overall  economic  goals  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Each  of  the  goals,  taken 
separately,  is  not  implausible,  he  said, 
but  taken  together,  they  strain  the 
imagination.  'Never  In  history  •  •  • 
have  we  accomplished  rapid  economic 
expansion  together  with  rapidly  de- 
clining inflation."  he  said.  He  found  "a 
long  and  disturbing  shadow"  is  cast  by 
the  variety  of  things  that  can  go 
wrong. 

On  tax  policy.  Mr.  Peterson  called 
for  shifting  the  emphasis  to  invest- 
ment incentives  from  persotud  income 
tax  cuts.  Following  is  the  text  of  Mr. 
Peterson's  speech: 
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Anothkr  Vrw:  Thx  Rxagan  Consknsds 

VnUXTB  TRX  RiAOAlt  PrOOKAM 

(By  Peter  O.  Peterson) 
Both  the  alumni  and  we  drop-outs  of  the 
Nlzon  Administration  wUi  have  to  admit  we 
were  never  overly  offended  by  hyperbole. 
never  reticent  to  announce  still  one  more 
"historic  first".  We  were  even  more  reluc- 
tant to  admit  that  some  of  our  bloated  his- 
toric firsts  were  nothing  more  than 
MBOO's.  the  NUonese  aphorism  for  "my 
eyes  glaze  over".  Our  critics— there  were  a 
few  even  we  admitted— would  say  that  per- 
haps our  only  "historic  firsts"  were  our 
MEOO-lUe  aphorisms. 

This  President,  on  the  other  hand,  has  co- 
alesced a  remarkable  group  of  constituen- 
cies—a  new  and  unmistakable  Reagan  con- 
sensus—a true  historic  first,  and  the  most 
sweeping  reversal  In  the  direction  of  nation- 
al economic  policy  sliKe  the  New  Deal. 

As  broad  and  deep  as  this  consensus  is. 
and  as  relieved  and  enthusiastic  as  the 
country  Is  about  a  more  honest  sense  of  its 
past  and  a  more  hopeful  sense  of  its  future, 
one  can  nonetheless  sense  an  unexpected 
mix  of  conflicting  emotions.  Amidst  all  the 
excitement,  there  are  growing  signs  of  dis- 
quiet, however  respectful  and  discreet,  and 
growing  doubts  that  somehow  the  Reagan 
program  really  fits  the  Reagan  consensus. 

Let  me  try  to  put  It  more  generously  and 
perhaps  more  fairly.  Could  it  be  that  the 
Reagan  consensus  of  Campaign  80  had  such 
momentum  that  a  new  consensus,  the  con- 
sensus of  1981,  has  since  emerged?  I  sense 
that  growing  numbers  of  Americans — enor- 
mously grateful  that  this  FYesident  defined 
and  led  this  remarkable  new  consensus- 
wonder  Lf  last  year's  program  is  up  to  this 
year's  consensiis.  whether  the  political  com- 
mitments of  Campaign  80  are  really  ade- 
quate to  the  new  consensus  of  the  Spring  of 
1981.  ?     ^ 

Even  those  who  admire  the  general  trust 
ask:  Does  the  program  go  far  enough— is  it 
too  cautious— in  some  critical  respects?  Does 
It  go  too  far— is  too  much  an  all-or-nothing 
gttnble,  too  much  a  high  wire  act— in 
others?  I  guess  I  am  among  those  who  ask 
these  questions.  And  yet  as  I  do,  I  wonder  if 
1  am  sxifficiently  appreciative  of  the  politi- 
cal achievement  that  the  Reagan  consensus 
represents. 

Let's  first  analyze  the  Reagan  consensus 
and  then  let's  analyze  the  Reagan  program 
against  that  consensus.  In  so  doing.  I  shall 
define  what  I  see  as  its  great  promise  as  well 
as  its  potential  for  disappointment. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  a  non- 
eminent,  non-economist.  I  know  I  am  not  an 
economist  because  I  wouldn't  know  a  model 
If  it  shook  hands  with  me.  Prom  my  stand- 
point, my  demise  in  Wasiilngton  was  prema- 
ture, untimely,  and  inelegant— but  all  would 
agree  I  clearly  established  myself  as  non- 
politician- fat  calves  and  all. 

My  only  defense  for  being  here  is  that  a 
charming  woman,  B4aria  Rolfe,  asked  me.  I 
can't  Imagine  what  your  defense  is  for  being 
here— unless  its  that  if  the  economists  and 
politicians  got  us  where  we  are.  what  can  we 
lose  by  listening  to  someone  who  is  neither? 

1^'s  start  not  simply  by  thanking  this 
President  but  by  defining  the  elements  of 
his  remarkable  new  consensus,  one  that  no 
politician— other  than  perhaps  he— really 
thought  possible,  at  least  this  soon. 

Reagan  Consensus  Number  1:  Inflation. 
Clearly,  the  most  basic  consensus  is  that  in- 
flaUon  is  truly  Public  Enemy  Number  1:  oiu- 
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long  national  ambivalence,  like  other  night- 
mares of  earlier  years,  is  over. 

Sure,  Inflation  discourages  households 
from  savinr.  businesses  from  investing;  and 
lowers  returns  on  productive  investments. 
But  most  of  all,  it  has  made  zero  growth  a 
reality.  This  used  to  be  almost  romantic  to 
talk  about,  but  I  don't  hear  anyone  celebrat- 
ing now  that  it  is  here.  No  wonder  the 
public  Insists  that  Inflation  be  halted,  even 
if  It  costs  us  aU  In  the  meantime;  no  wonder 
the  consensus  diagnosis  is  that  inflation  is 
the  ultimate  disease  of  our  society  at  home 
and  our  dwindling  credibility  abroad. 

Reagan  Consensus  Number  2:  Govern- 
ment Spending.  This  most  basic  Reagan 
consensus  has  led  to  a  further  consensus: 
that  If  Inflation  is  public  enemy  number 
one.  then  government  spending  (and  its 
kissing  cousin  federal  deficits  and  federal 
borrowing— now  about  one-quarter  of  all 
credit  borrowing)  is  the  number  one  cause 
of  it  all.  Total  government  spending  has  bal- 
looned from  about  one-quarter  In  1965  to 
over  one-third  of  our  gross  national  product 
In  1980.  It  all  happened  despite  declining 
relative  military  expenditures  and  does  not 
include  the  recent  explosion  In  federal  off- 
budget  credit  activity.  Since  1965  nonde- 
fense  federal  spending  has  increased  44  per- 
cent per  year  faster  than  our  GNP.  And  fed- 
eral transfer  payments  have  Increased  67 
percent  per  year  faster  than  GNP. 

Ironically,  this  fastest-growing  category 
has  been  excluded  from  the  Reagan  budget 
cute.  In  fiscal  year  1981,  for  example,  the  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly  indexed  transfer  pro- 
grams account  for  more  than  40  percent  of 
all  federal  spending.  When  we  consider  that 
defense  spending  accomite  for  another  25 
percent  of  the  budget  and  that  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  federal  debt  for  almost  10  per- 
cent. It  quickly  becomes  apparent  that— if 
the  Indexed  programs  are  excluded— the 
vast  majority  of  the  budget  cute  will  come 
from  less  than  30  percent  of  the  budget. 

While  this  is  a  significant  enough  problem 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  it  becomes  extraordinar- 
ily difficult  in  future  years.  President 
Reagan  expecte  to  increase  defense  spend- 
ing, after  adjusting  for  inflation,  by  more 
than  8  percent  per  year.  If  one  assumes  that 
the  indexed  programs  and  interest  on  the 
debt  maintain  their  current  shares  of  the 
budget,  than  the  remaining  30  percent  must 
be  cut  by  10  percent  per  year  simply  to  keep 
federal  spending  in  pace  with  inflation.  The 
President's  goal,  of  coxirse,  is  to  keep  federal 
spending  growth  substantially  below  the 
rate  of  inflation.  This  would  require  that 
this  30  percent  of  the  budget  be  cut  fully  in 
half  by  fiscal  year  84. 

So  well  has  OMB  already  plundered  this 
comer  of  the  budget,  however,  that  this  30 
percent  remainder  is  either  terribly  cut-up 
already  (such  as  state  and  local  grante),  ter- 
ribly popular  (such  as  national  parks)  or 
terribly  essential  (such  as  the  FBI  and  CIA). 
The  President  will  be  climbing  a  steep  hill 
of  ever-decreasing  budget  savings  at  ever-in- 
creasing political  coste. 

Small  wonder,  given  the  exclusion  of  the 
major  transfer  payment  programs,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  slash  highly  sensitive  programs 
by  draconian  percentages.  Even  I— a  "com- 
passionate conservative "  if  you  will  forgive 
the  oxymoron— twitched  the  other  night 
when  a  compassionate  liberal— perhaps 
that's  a  redundancy,  not  an  oxjrmoron- 
made  the  argument  that  she  assumed  that 
we  Republicans  knew  big  slashes  in  sex  edu- 
cation, for  example,  would  result  in  big  In- 
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creases  In  illegitimate  children,  unwanted 
by  mothers,  unwanted  by  society,  and  enor- 
mously costly  to  us  all.  Was  this,  she  asked, 
a  supply  side  effect  we  supply  slders  were 
after?  It  doesn't  take  many  questions  like 
that  to  get  me  thinking  hard  Indeed  about 
some  of  our  enormous  transfer  payment 
programs. 

Reagan  Consensus  No.  3:  Savings  and  In- 
vestment. The  third  Reagan  consensus,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  we  are  sadly  behind  the 
world  in  savings  and  Investment.  Today,  the 
American  voter  sees  the  connection  between 
the  Japanese  auto  worker  who  saves  up  to 
25  percent  of  his  earnings,  unparalleled 
levels  of  automation  and  robotics,  and  Toyo- 
tas multiplying  not  on  the  docks  of  Tokyo, 
but  on  the  streete  of  America.  Japan,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  with  an  ecomony  half  the  size 
of  ours,  began  In  1980  to  spend  more  in  ab- 
solute terms  on  plant  and  equipment  than 
the  U.S. 

I  believe  the  American  voter  could  also  be 
persuaded  that  our  stagnating  Investment 
in  human  capital,  especially  in  research  and 
development,  is  a  lamentable  development 
as  well. 

You  know  the  trends  as  well  as  I  on  the 
declining  share  of  our  GNP  going  to  R&D 
and  the  growth  of  the  R&D  Investment  In 
Japan  and  West  Germany.  You  may  not 
know  some  of  these  numbers.  In  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  Japan  and  West  Germany  have 
more  than  doubled  their  output  of  scientiste 
and  engineers.  We  have  gone  down  5  to  10 
percent.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  something 
less  than  profoundly  reassured  to  read  the 
other  day  that  our  output  of  lawyers  has 
gone  up  83  percent  In  the  1970's. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  analyzed 
the  patent  numbers  between  1968  and  1978. 
You  might  be  Interested  in  knowing  that 
whereas  U.S.  patente  declined  about  10  per- 
cent in  that  period  of  time,  Japanese  pat- 
ente went  up  372  percent  during  that  period. 
And  in  four  major  high-technology  fields, 
the  trends  are  If  anything  stronger.  Now  of 
course  you  would  have  expected  a  higher 
relative  Japanese  rate  of  growth,  given  our 
large  base.  But  it  Is  certainly  not  clear  to  me 
that  I  would  have  expected  our  patente  to 
have  declined  in  absolute  terms.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  we  look  at  what  we  call  the  patent 
balance— that  is,  the  number  of  patente 
being  issued  to  them  versus  us,  the  counter- 
part of  the  trade  balance— you  may  be  Inter- 
ested to  know  that  beginning  in  1975  the 
patent  balance  also  shifted  in  the  direction 
of  Japan. 

Finally,  at  the  Commerce  Department  we 
spent  a  lot  of  time  looking  at  something 
called  technology-intensive  producte  which 
were  the  producte  in  which  America  has 
typically  been  the  world  leader.  This  last 
year  it  is  interesting  to  me  to  see  that  Japan 
has  the  largest  absolute  surplus  of  high- 
technology  producte  of  any  country  in  the 
world.  Including  the  United  States. 

And  finally  a  statistic  that  a  few  of  you  at 
least  may  remember.  Something  that  has 
always  Intrigued  me  In  the  study  of  Innova- 
tion has  been  the  role  of  the  small  entrepre- 
neurial companies  which  classically  have  ac- 
counted. In  our  country  at  least,  for  about 
50  to  70  percent  of  the  major  commercial  in- 
novations. I'm  talking  about  the  Xeroxes, 
Polaroids,  Texas  Instrumente,  Hewlett 
Packards  and  so  forth.  I  went  back  to  get 
the  numbers  of  the  firms  that  have  come  to 
the  public  market  for  funds  and  to  see  how 
many  are  in  this  small  category.  In  1970  we 
had  548.  In  1978  (which  came  up  a  bit  from 
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Ite  low  point)  we  had  29  sadly  enough.  No 
wonder  I  have  to  squint  hard  to  see  the  bud- 
ding Xeroxes,  Texas  Instrumente  and  Hew- 
lett Packards  of  the  eighties. 

Small  wonder  that  responsible  analyste  of 
our  economic  malaise  tell  us  to  find  4  to  5 
percent  more  of  our  ONP  for  investment  In 
our  economic  future. 

Reagan  Consensus  No.  4:  Defense.  The 
fourth  Reagan  consensus  concerns  In- 
creased national  defense.  I  understand  ite 
Inevitability,  but  that  doesn't  stop  me  from 
being  saddened.  As  the  U.S.  Cabinet  officer 
responsible  for  negotiating  a  comprehensive 
commercial  and  trade  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  felt,  and  still  do  feel,  that  a 
litmus  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  detente 
has  reduced  Soviet  and  U.S.  military  spend- 
ing. 

I've  always  gotten  confused  about  rubles 
and  related  extrapolations— It's  all  Russian 
to  me.  I  asked  by  new  colleague  In  the  firm, 
Jim  Schleslnger,  If  he  could  give  me  the 
numbers  In  more  tangible  terms.  In  this  set 
of  charts,  we  show  numbers  of  tanks  and  ar- 
mored vehicles  suid  tactical  fighters  and  hel- 
icopters and  submarines  and  virtually  every 
other  major  category.  Both  the  current  in- 
ventory and  the  production  rate  for  the  last 
five  years  is  somewhere  between  one  and  a 
half  and  three  to  one  in  favor  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  can  assure  you  that  a  place  where 
even  the  experts  acknowledge  our  limited 
intelligence  is  the  Soviet  Politburo.  Thus, 
for  us  to  try  to  speculate  on  all  the  Politbu- 
ro scenarios  on  why  this  vast  Increase  in 
Soviet  defense  spending  Is  going  on,  given 
their  urgent  need  for  non-defense  resources, 
is  not  a  risk  that  I  think  any  leader  of  a  free 
world  country  can  take.  Again,  I  say  this  as 
a  non-eminent,  non-defense  expert.  I  will 
pass  on  whether  some  savings  may  not  be 
possible  from  the  current  defense  projec- 
tions. But  we  should  all  assume  that  the 
numbers  will  be  up  dramatically. 

Now,  against  this  Reagan  consensus,  what 
might  be  said  about  the  Reagan  program? 

How  confident  are  we  that  budget  deficlte 
will  be  as  'low"  as  they  are  projected?  Even 
given  my  enormous  respect  for  the  magni- 
tude of  the  current  and  indispensable 
budget  cutting  effort,  I  say  the  risks  of  a 
much  larger  budget  deficit  are  unaccepUbly 
large. 

A  govenunent  friend  of  mine— off-the- 
record  as  they  say— gives  me  the  scenario  by 
which  the  government  deficit  with  the  pro- 
posed program  could  hit  (100  billion?  Even 
the  thought  of  it  sent  shivers  down  more 
than  my  spine.  How  did  he  get  that  gro- 
tesque number,  you  might  ask?  First,  he 
simply  made  the  plausible  (should  I  say  op- 
timistic?) assumption  that  just  a  few 
budgetary  miscalculations  and  just  a  few 
failures  to  pass  all  of  the  cute  through  Con- 
gress wUl  reduce  next  year's  budgetary  sav- 
ings to  $35  blUion.  Second,  he  assumed  that 
the  Fed  would  hang  tough  in  ite  current 
program  to  control  monetary  growth,  a  pro- 
gram fully  supported  by  both  Mr.  Volcker 
and  President  Reagan.  By  reducing  the  in- 
flation rate  slightly  from  cxurent  projec- 
tions, the  tax  cut  revenue  losses  would  in- 
crease from  (44  to  (65  billion.  Third,  given 
the  tax  cute,  the  Increased  defense  expendi- 
tures, and  the  upward  trend  in  GNP 
growth,  he  supposed  that  interest  rates 
might  not  decline  as  rapidly  as  hoped— 
adding  (5  billion  more  to  federal  Interest 
paymente  on  the  national  debt.  Finally,  he 
added  a  few,  normal  military  overruns  and  a 
slightly  higher  unemployment  rate,  adding 
(4-5  billion  in  outlays  per  percentage  point. 


There  we  are:  facing  a  deficit  in  excess  of 
(100  billion,  by  far  the  largest  in  history. 
What  effect,  one  might  ask,  would  such  an 
event  have  on  the  growth  expectations 
which  this  administration  so  rightly  empha- 
sized? 

In  my  business,  I  have  learned  to  respect 
the  cruel  implications  of  compound  prob- 
abilities. Each  of  the  program  goals  alone— 
a  high  real  growth  rate  of  4-5  percent  per 
year,  a  rapidly  declining  Inflation  rate  to  5.5 
percent  In  4  years,  a  decline  In  Interest  rates 
from  11.5  percent  to  7.0  percent  in  4  years, 
or  a  drop  in  the  unemployment  rate  from 
7.8  percent  to  6.4  percent— is  not  implausi- 
ble. We  have  accomplished  each  before. 
Never  in  history,  however,  have  we  accom- 
plished rapid  economic  expansion  together 
with  rapidly  declining  inflation.  Morever.  I 
don't  bielleve  we  have  ever  achieved  the 
record  rates  of  money  turnover  that  are  im- 
plied if  the  rigorous  money  supply  growth 
targete  are  to  be  met. 

I  would  never  presume  to  say  that  all  this 
could  not  happen.  I  think  I  understand  the 
supply-side  contentions  that  lower  marginal 
tax  rates  will  serve  to  expand  our  real 
output  and  feed  tax  sheltered  and  under- 
ground income  back  into  the  taxable,  pro- 
ductive economy.  It's  just  that  the  list  of 
what  Ifs"  caste  a  long  and  disturbing 
shadow. 

Can  anyone  really  guarantee,  for  example. 

That  all  present  and  presumed  future 
budget  cute  will  make  It  through  Congress? 

That  the  federal  government  program 
cute  will  not  significantly  increase  the 
burden  to  other  federal,  or  state  and  local 
programs? 

That  enough  of  our  ailing  heavy  indus- 
tries, outcompeted  In  the  world  market,  will 
Immediately  and  sufficiently  contribute  to 
reduced  unemployment? 

That  the  rigidity  of  long-standing  labor 
and  credit  contracts  may  not  slow  the  de- 
cline In  Inflation? 

That  the  rapid  rise  in  direct  military  ex- 
penditures may  not  exert  a  unique  inflation- 
ary pressure? 

That  International  evente  do  not  shock 
our  economy  with  unexpected  price  hikes? 
Most  Importantly,  even  a  minor  cut-off  In 
oil  Importe? 

This  leads  me  painfully  but  Inescapably  to 
the  requirement  that  we  need  even  larger 
and  more  substantial  budget  cute.  We  need 
them  to  protect  us  against  the  distinct  and 
even  likely  possibility  that  at  least  some  of 
the  budget  bete  are  over-optimistic.  We  are. 
after  all,  not  betting  Chrysler,  we  are  bet- 
ting the  country. 

As  I  contemplated  where  one  might  look 
for  such  cuts— given  the  extraordinary  job 
Mr.  Stockman  has  already  done— my  eyes 
fell  on  a  sentence  in  the  I»resident's  Eco- 
nomic Program  that  I  at  least  did  not  in- 
clude in  the  Reagan  consensus.  "The  high- 
est priority  will  be  given  to  defense  and 
social  security  benefits,  including  cost  of 
living  protection." 

My  general  suggestion  is  that  we  should— 
we  must— reconsider  seriously  the  untouch- 
ablllty  of  Indexed  Increases  In  entitlement 
transfer  programs.  Minor  Indexing  revisions 
here  can  yield  enormous  savings.  The 
public,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  is  generally 
aware  that  these  paymente  constitute  the 
fastest-growing  portion  of  federal  expendi- 
tures and  thus  are  logical  candidates  for  any 
fair,  across-the-board  cutting.  This  year 
their  size  has  grown  to  more  than  half  the 


entire  budget,  and  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  are  Indexed  accounte  for  why  now 
more  than  76  percent  of  the  federal  budget 
Is  considered  "uncontrollable"  In  more  than 
just  a  legal  sense.  They  are,  In  other  words, 
susceptible  to  yearly  increases  without  any 
congressional  action. 

On  the  question  of  fairness,  most  eoono- 
miste  seem  to  agree  that  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  the  legal  basis  of  indexing,  has 
thus  far  generally  risen  at  a  pace  exceeding 
the  true  cost  of  living— in  particular,  the 
cost  of  living  of  senior  citizens.  Certainly, 
the  recent  14.3  percent  tax-free  increase  in 
the  case  of  social  security  retirees  far  out- 
paced the  wage  gains  of  the  average  worker, 
which  went  up  only  9  percent  pre-tax.  May  I 
remind  you  that  only  an  Insignificant  per- 
centage of  industrial  workers  have  fully  in- 
dexed pensions.  Most  have  no  indexing  at 
all.  or  only  partial  Indexing,  and  ustially  ad 
hoc,  after  the  fact. 

Just  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us 
assume  that  85  percent  of  the  CPI,  rather 
than  the  full  CPI.  would  be  a  fair  compro- 
mise to  both  equity  and  affordabllity.  If 
only  the  current  (195  bUlion  In  formally-In- 
dexed federal  entltlemente  were  adjusted  to 
this  85  percent  of  CPI  rule,  then  (assuming 
an  ongoing  10  percent  inflation)  nearly  (3 
biUlon  would  be  saved  in  fiscal  year  1982 
alone,  and  an  accumulated  (18.7  billion  by 
1984. 

This  line  of  budget  thinking  should 
extend.  In  my  view,  to  Medicare,  veterans 
benefits,  and  federal  employee  pension 
plans.  As  Chairman  of  the  Quadrennial 
Commission  on  Federal  Pay,  I  was  appalled 
to  find  that  the  levels  of  unfunded  pensions 
were  not  only  enormous  but  had  not  even 
been  estimated.  We  stopped  counting  at 
(100  billion. 

A  critical  item  for  Consensus  1982  Is  major 
reform  of  our  virtually  bankrupt  social  secu- 
rity system— age  llmlte,  taxing,  and  very  im- 
portant, private  savings  oriented  retirement 
alternatives.  I  have  seen  estimates  of  our 
social  security  unfunded  deficit  that  push 
(1  trillion— enough  to  fund  much  of  what 
this  country  needs  In  terms  of  Increased  In- 
vestment and  R&D. 

There  is  another  area  in  which  major  ad- 
ditional "budgetary"  savings  may  be 
ble  even  though  much  of  it  does  not  i 
in  the  federal  budget,  Le.,  regulatory  costs.  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  ad-hoc.  executive- 
level  evaluations  of  thousands  of  regula- 
tions win  take  more  time  than  we  really 
have.  We  are  dealing  here,  after  all.  with 
enormous  bureaucracies  which  are  en- 
trenched behind  rigid  enabling  statutes  and 
which,  on  the  basis  of  mountains  of  statis- 
tics, are  not  just  allowed  but  required  to  de- 
velop, draft  and  superrise  thousands  of  new 
rules  yearly.  I  humbly  submit  that  regula- 
tory reform  necessitates  that  general  prior- 
ities be  speUed  out  and  that  Congress  be 
asked  to  formulate  some  form  of  a  regula- 
tory budget.  This  done,  it  might  be  possible, 
for  example,  as  part  of  this  national  effort 
to  release  resources  to  the  private  sector,  for 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress  to 
agree  to  across-the-board  regulatory  savings 
target  of  (25  billion  were  this  effort  carried 
out,  I  suspect  that  few  of  you  would  doubt 
that,  say  25  percent  of  private  sector  com- 
pliance coste  could  be  cut  without  material 
harm  to  our  safety,  health,  or  environment. 
But  some  of  you  might  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  this  would  save  our  economy  over  (25 
billion,  and  release  for  example,  enough 
funds  to  nearly  double  private  sector  re- 
search and  development  expenditures  by  all 
companies. 
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Now,  let  \ia  move  to  another  critical  leg  of 
the  Reagan  consensus:  the  need  to  save  and 
Invest  much  more— I  would  say  4  to  5  per- 
cent more  of  ONP. 

Against  this  standard,  78  percent  of  the 
proposed  tax  cut  Is  provided  to  Individuals 
and  only  32  percent  for  business  Investment. 
There  Is  Uttle  reason  to  t>eUeve.  at  least  If 
history  is  a  prologue,  that  across-the-board 
income  tax  cuts  will  provide  the  stimulus 
needed  to  reach  that  4  to  5  percent  invest- 
ment goal. 

Now  you  might  say,  weU,  here's  a  WaU 
Street  fat  cat— or  maybe  Just  a  fat  calf— ar- 
guing for  more  investment-oriented  tax 
cuts.  How  predicUble!  First,  let  me  say  that 
I  would  only  advocate  this  at  the  expense  of 
reduced  personal  Income  tax  cuts,  and  that 
the  only  difference  between  the  two  Is  that 
one  you  can  enjoy  now  and  the  other  you 
must  wait  and  enjoy  later.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  fat  cats  don't  like  to  wait  more 
than  anyone  else.  Second,  may  I  report  that 
the  Democratic  membership  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress— hardly 
an  appendage  of  WaU  Street— has  recom- 
mended that  fully  half  of  the  tax  cut  be  ori- 
ented toward  savings  and  Investment,  so  dis- 
turbed were  they  by  what  current  invest- 
ment trends  will  do  to  us  over  the  long  haul. 
Many  have  wondered  why  the  President 
has  decided  to  tie  together  the  different 
parts  of  his  program  with  assumptions 
stretched  tight  to  the  point  of  snapping 
apart.  My  own  guess  is  not  that  he  over- 
looked more  plausible  spending  and  Invest- 
ment Incentive  alternatives.  My  own  guess  Is 
that  he  decided  it  was  the  best  he  could  do, 
particularly  In  the  context  of  the  1980  polit- 
ical campaign. 

But  then  is  then  and  now  is  now.  And  I 
believe  the  Reagan  Consensus  of  1981  might 
well  support  savings  and  investment  tax  in- 
centives that  would  not  have  been  thinkable 
in  the  summer  of  1980.  And  I  think  further 
that  President  Reagan  would  welcome  the 
political  license  to  go  much  further  than 
used  to  be  thought  possible. 

Even  what  a  live  and  active  Secretary  of 
Cwnmerce — if  that  is  not  an  oxymoron- 
thinks  on  tax  matters  is  not  terribly  impor- 
tant. 

But  what  if  a  bipartisan  group  of  ex-Sec- 
retaries of  Treasury  and  Chairmen  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  (similar  perhaps  to 
the  composition  of  the  Committee  to  Stop 
Inflation)  were  to  be  Invited  by  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee—working with  the  executive  branch 
of  course— to  explore  immediately  the  ap- 
propriateness of  alternative  incentives  to 
attain  mutually  agreed  savings  and  invest- 
ment goals?  Such  a  bipartisan  group  could 
explore  questions  such  as  these: 

Why  a  penalty  for  unearned  income?  Our 
international  competitors  have  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing. 

What  about  a  capped  personal  tax  deduc- 
tion for  ordinary  interest  income?  France 
has  one.  Japan  tias  a  very  generous  one.  We 
do  not. 

What  about  a  more  integrated  corporate 
tax,  whereby  investors  receive  a  personal  de- 
duction or  credit  on  dividend  income  to 
compensate  for  the  corporate  tax  already 
paid?  Most  of  our  industrial  competitors 
have  moved  in  this  direction.  We  have  not. 
What  about,  for  that  matter,  a  somewhat 
lower  corporate  tax  rate?  The  best,  most 
recent  calculations,  taking  into  account  In- 
ventories, depreciation,  and  so  forth,  indi- 
cate that  ours  is  among  the  highest  In  the 
industrialized  nations.  Or  what  about  per- 
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mittlng  corporations  to  depreciate  at  levels 
that  reflect  current  replacement  cost? 

Why  not  an  even  further  reduction  or  at 
least  an  Indexation  of  our  capital  gains  tax? 
Germany  has  no  long-term  securities  gains 
tax.  Japan  has  no  securities  gains  tax  at  all. 
In  our  system,  an  Investor  can  be  taxed  even 
for  a  long-term  loss. 

What  about  a  capped  personal  tax  deduc- 
tion for  net  new  investments,  or  a  general 
exemption  for  rolled-over  investments? 
France  has  these. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  invest- 
ment and  in  the  mood  for  rhetorical  ques- 
tions, why.  I  would  ask.  are  we  not  doing 
more  to  revive  the  stagnation  of  our  re- 
search and  development  efforts?  Since  every 
economist  tells  me  that  the  economy's 
return  on  basic,  innovation-related  R<SeD  Is 
far  higher  than  the  investor's,  shouldn't  a 
serious  reappraisal  of  our  tax  and  patent 
laws  be  in  order? 

Could  we  permit  more  accelerated  write 
of fs  of  laboratory  equipment?  Could  we  pro- 
vide incentives  for  small,  technologically- 
based  enterprises? 

OfZRGY  THRXAT— A  COIfSKRSUS  FOR  1083 

On  the  subject  of  energy  policy,  we  have 
to  recognize  that  the  answer  here,  like  in 
football,  is  a  good  offense  and  a  good  de- 
fense. President  Reagan's  decontrol  of  do- 
mestic oil  prices,  a  spur  to  more  exploration 
and  a  deterrent  to  consumption,  is  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  first  step  on  both  counts. 
Unfortunately,  the  last  time  I  looked,  our 
domestic  reserves  were  still  declining  and 
our  oU  imports  were  still  flowing  in  to  the 
recession-adjusted  ttine  of  some  8  million 
barrels  a  day  or  40  percent  of  our  total 
supply.  A  strong  UJS.  posture  in  the  Mideast 
may  also  help,  but  let's  face  it:  our  oil  life- 
line of  lumbering  tankers  still  snakes  its 
way  through  some  of  the  most  politically 
unstable  areas  in  the  world.  So  numerous 
are  the  possibilities  for  trouble  that  experts 
on  Mideast  politics  tell  me  that  we  would 
need  a  miracle  to  get  through  the  next 
decade  without  a  minor  import  disruption, 
and  that  we  would  be  very  lucky  to  get  by 
without  a  major  one.  Yet  the  CBO  has  re- 
cently estimated  that  Just  a  2  million  barrel 
per  day  cut-off  in  1984  would  cost  us  $146 
billion,  or  3^  percent  of  our  current  ONP.  I 
think  you  must  agree  that  such  a  blow 
would  send  even  the  most  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful economic  plan  into  a  tailspin.  Even 
my  two  esteemed  colleagues,  George  Ball 
and  Jim  Schleslnger.  agree  on  the  likelihood 
of  future  Ir&ns.  Iraqs,  or  worse.  I  say  "even" 
because  they  have  been  known  to  have  dif- 
ferent views. 

I  will  now  demonstrate  my  hopeless 
future  as  a  politician  and  suggest  that  a  con- 
sensus must  be  built,  hopefully  by  1982.  to 
move  toward  a  major  gasoline  tax  .  .  .  per- 
haps phased  in  over  a  period  of  years.  Such 
a  tax.  I  believe,  would  have  enormous  ad- 
vantages. By  greatly  reducing  oil  consump- 
tion, perhaps  by  two  mUlion  barrels  a  day.  it 
would  greatly  reduce  our  vulnerability  to 
future  Irans  and  Iraqs;  it  would  reduce  our 
fierce  balance  of  payments  deficits  by  per- 
haps 25-30  billion  doUars.  greatly  strength- 
ening the  doUar  and  reducing  inflation,  and 
providing  funds  for  indispensable  emergen- 
cy storage  or  recycling  to  those  who  need  it. 
Perliaps  it  would  also  finance  some  of  the 
additional  savings  and  investment  incentives 
ttiat  I  consider  a  must. 

There  Is  no  single  major  program  that  is 
now  leas  popular  nor  more  important.  Tet. 
the  same  might  have  been  said  about  capital 
formation  proposals:  so  popular  today,  but 
also  unthinkable  Just  a  few  years  ago. 


I  would  strongly  commend  it  to  the 
Women's  Economic  Roundtable. 

IMCRZASXD  KZPORTS:  DOKS  AHTOm  CARK? 

Another  high  priority  but  MEOO  subject 
on  the  nation's  economic  agenda  is  the  chal- 
lenge of  Increasing  our  world  share  of  ex- 
ports. This  subject  of  exports  reminds  me  of 
the  philosophy  professor  who  asked  his 
class  one  day  which  was  worse,  apathy  or  ig- 
norance? A  sleepy  student  groaned,  "I  don't 
know  and  I  don't  care." 

Still,  look  at  the  sacrifice  being  asked  of 
our  people  in  our  current  economic  mal- 
aise—living with  negative  fantasies  of  a 
"hopeless"  situation  with  our  oil  imports 
and  OPEC  and  how  that  explains  all  our 
problems.  I  was  struck  by  the  obvious  fact 
that  between  '70  and  '78,  Japan  Increased 
their  trade  surplus.  And  as  I  recall,  they 
import  a  "little"  bit  of  oil  themselves.  So  I 
thought  It  would  be  interesting  to  take  '70 
and  '78  and  look  at  how  the  Japanese  econo- 
my did  it.  Sure  enough,  their  oil  deficit  went 
up  an  extraordinary  amount  in  relation  to 
their  ONP— some  $31  billion  in  that  period 
of  time  versus  $34  billion  in  the  United 
States  with  a  much  larger  economy.  Howev- 
er, in  addition  to  the  oil  deficit.  Japan  had  a 
food  deficit  that  was  roughly  $10  billion 
higher  than  It  was  in  1970.  and  of  course 
that's  the  area  that  our  country  has  shown 
remarkable  surpluses.  Then  we  come  to  re- 
sources. Here  I  was  reminded  that  Japan 
also  had  an  $8  or  $9  billion  increase  in  their 
resource  deficit  during  that  eight  year 
period.  Now  as  you  aggregate  these,  you  will 
see  that  Japan  between  '70  and  '78  absorbed 
something  like  an  extraordinary  $45  to  $50 
billion  of  more  deficits  than  they  had  in 
1970  from  oil.  food,  and  resources.  And  yet 
they  showed  a  larger  trade  surplus  than 
when  they  started. 

How  did  they  do  it?  The  answer  is  clean 
their  manufactured  goods  surplus  went 
from  $12.9  billion  in  1970  to  an  astounding 
$76.5  billion  by  1978.  There  are  roughly 
(when  we  used  to  count  it)  40  to  50,000  Jobs 
per  billion  export  dollars  as  well  as  other 
anti-inflationary  implications.  And  think  of 
how  that  improvement  of  some  $63  billion— 
you're  as  capable  of  high  mathematics  as  I 
am— would  affect  both  unemployment  and 
exchange  rates,  as  well  as  the  federal  defi- 
cit. 

We  hear  almost  nothing  these  days  about 
exports.  Even  an  urgent  program  to  remove 
endless  export  disincentives  would  have  a 
multibillion  dollar  payoff  to  our  economy. 

Tills  President  has  demonstrated  remark- 
able leadership  in  creating  a  uniquely 
Reagan  consensus. 

Let's  help  him  and  our  country  by  devel- 
oping bipartisan  political  support  for  a  com- 
prehensive program  that  does  justice  to  the 
principles  that  underlie  that  remarkable 
and  very  new  consensus— broader  cuts  in 
spending,  including  currently  exempt  trans- 
fer payment  programs;  increased  tax  incen- 
tives for  savings  and  investment,  including 
most  emphatically  increased  research  and 
development.  Jointly  supported  major  regu- 
latory budget  reductions.  And  let  us  begin 
to  confront  our  energy  vulnerability  by 
building  a  new  consensus  for  a  major  gaso- 
line tax.  a  much  larger  emergency  oil  stor- 
age, and  a  major  export  drive. 

As  remarkable  as  the  Reagan  consensus  is, 
it  could  be  fleeting,  it  could  evanesce. 
The  time  is  now. 
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APPtNDIX.— TAX  RATES'  ON  SAVINGS  FOR  FAMILY  (2  unbalanced  or  evil  person  who  wante  handgtin  and  rely  for  orotection  on 

CHILDREN)  HAVING  INITiAL  EARNED  INCOME  Of  $40,000  to  employ  them?  law   enforcement,    made   stronger  by 

PER  YEAR  It  was  said  of  Mr.  Colt,  the  Inventor  the  dlsarining  of  the  kooks  and  the 

of  the  revolver,  that  he  made  all  men  crooks.  For  those  who  still  feel  the 

ajiHonf  to  r*  oy*  irtrtw  the  same  size.   The   handgun  is  not  need  for  protection  against  intrudera 

i»rtUtor*«rMfp,(i»ci)  only  deadly  at  a  distance,  but  also  easy  a  shotgun  or  rifle  wUl  be  just  as  effect 

(MaMon  as  ot  iiKdi  1979      unM  to  conceal  and  quick  to  use.  Because  of  live,  or  ineffective,  for  that  purpose  as 

(Uta    ^^   G^    '"I*  ^^**  combination  of  qualities,  it  is  radi-  a  handgun. 

'^ J^y  different  from  a  shotgun,  rifle.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  may  more  Pr«al- 

!«»»«*-«».  knife,  or  other  deadly  weapon.  dents,  public  officials,  and  Just  plain 

sSd?!lSSrt»Mn«to  ^*?y   o'   the   articles  written   and  citizens  wlU  be  assaulted,  wounded,  or 

uooo  ta*«  to.  $2,000  .  speeches  made  smce  the  latest  Presi-  killed  by  handguns  before  Congress  is 

^iSLh  si)  no,  i,      "'      "        '"      °  dential    assassination    attempt    have  ready  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  ma- 

$3  000  tovm  to  j2,ooo  «      „^      .„         „       „  stressed  the  importance  of  tightening  jority  on  this  issue  and  ban  the  hand- 

S.0*  rt !««*  rti « ii      '"        "  H?    security    procedures    surrounding  gxms.  except  for  poUce  and  military 

$10,000  bouiiit  hi  C.O0O  the  President.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  de-  personnel 

T»«i*J««»»^                "*       "'        "       °  sirable    However,  most  people  would  The  full  text  of  the  Hoddlng  Carter 

pm  mr s  intirot  nam  on  agree  that  Presidential  security  should  article  follnwR- 

2^  -  ^'^  T.  S?..'iSi?"i"^t "?  ^^\  ^'^L^'^"^  t^«  the  WaU  Street  Journal  Apr.  2. 

pte2p«rant 540       741       '0      '0  the  President  is  totally  isolated  from  imu         "»»•"*"•*. 

%^  3"^r^  contacte  with  the  public.  This  would  VawPonrr 

"itetBi  rate  equals  infiatiai  be  intolerable  in  a  democratic  society  »x*wrviiii 

T««  STot'&xa™.  (E,.       ""       "'       '"      '"  and  would  probably  be  intolerable  to  (By  Hoddlng  Carter  ni) 

am(*  on  J2.00C  o(  ifctnUuted  most   Presidents.    So.    unless    we   can  "^^  unsuccessful  attempt  to  assassinate 

SKk^nfffi '    „,^  make  it  a  lot  tougher  for  people  to  ac-  P^es^ent  Reagan,  accompanied  by  the  gun- 

^..."..f*'...'*...'^..     46.0       52.0       36.0     40.9  qulre  handguns,  the  risk  is  going  to  "^ulh^^ii^  "''Jf  Tiir'"!!!'^  '^ 

fvtM\„\mli, 'Ki        221        336      177  continue  larKelviinrhanff#»H      '      *  mevltably  raises  anew  the  debate  about  na- 

,     Total 725       741        696     5(6  i!?'"^  „  ^^^  unctianged.  tionai  handgun  control.  We  should  spare 

"pltlSsS^ooo »(  ^^.  ^^^  ^^^^h  Journal  of  April  2  ourselves  the  sterile  ordeal,  which  U  pre- 

ftSSiMhSw,  Ki  to  contains  an  exceUent  article  by  Hod-  scripted  and  preordained. 

■xmiworoi                     •164      •250         18      6.1  ding  Carter  III  on  the  subject  of  hand-  The  arguments  are  familiar  and  the  posi- 

"7. „  ,^^^^ z guns.  He  points  out  that  the  traimias  tions  of  most  people,  including  politiciana. 

Ca«^'"^rus't!S?^r'r?Srol^ra.'^  of  the  past  is  years-the  successful  as  predictable.  After  publicly  agonizing  to  a 

eidianje  rates,  una  dotet  amounts  are  domestc  carrwcy  tractions  of  onent  Well  as  uiTSUCcessf  ul  assassination  at-  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Congress  will  be 

*^t)^^^,t«t»«*d^  tempts,  the  growing  street  crime,  the  ^^^^i*?!,^. '.^^''Jl^SJ^'?^ 

'Interest  from  a«np  up  to  $15,000 »,  postal  sa«np  o.  cunent  dewsrt  mounting  number  of  accidents  in  the  ^I^  Z^     ,^      V^      Important  as 

acaxmts,  lime  deposits,  and  National  (iwemnent  bonds  are  ta«  ejiempl  hr.m«     i.;,rr.HH„»     rr,,^^     ^ttJi^t     1^1.  private    persuasion.     Besides,    why    should 

•Not  irtiaton^ei                                                ""  home    mvolving    guns-affront    ones  those  men  and  women  tempted  to  translate 

•Pte  to^f^SS.Ti'™^  **  deepest  convictions  about  the  nature  the  peoples  wiU  into  leglslaUon  ask  for  cam- 

of  our  society.  As  he  puts  it:  paign  troubles  by  doing  so?  Two  organized 

__^^^^___  We  are  not  some  Balkan  enclave  of  the  enemies   are   always   more  potent   than  a 

wrxTTPM  rxTry  t   -nrv  t^  a /-t^  ttt.  r-r^  t^  '*^  ^^^  century  and  we  should  not  govern  dozen  unorganized  friends. 

wtiJJ^iM   wiloL.  Wt  tfAL-Hj  UP  ro  IT  ourselves  as  though  we  were.  The  prospect  would  be  laughable  if  it  were 

AND  BAN  HANDGUNS?  Hoddlng  Carter  potato  out:  «°i  »» '"«^"«„  „ 

(Mr.   SEIBERLING   asked   and  was  ours  is  the  only  nation  in  the  worid  In  ^""f^  "^  finaUy  buck  the  gun  loven 

iriven    oermission    to    pxt^nd    hU    rp  wv^ZiTo^.,  „,  ..       Jt^V    i                 .     i?  when  Congressmen  become  the  primary  tar- 

given    permission    to    exteno    nis    re-  which  any  cretin,  criminal  or  conscientious  »«»«  for  wnuirf  hp  mkmkIiu:   ttn  nn^  «hn..iH 

marks  at  this  point  ta  the  Record  and  citizen  with  the  price  of  a  tank  of  gas  is  en-  ^oW  S  Sh  wai^S^tl^t  ^  Ui^^t 

to  taclude  extraneous  matter.)  titled  to  buy  the  rest  of  us  a  ride  to  oblivion.  Jo^*^  kSve  Tor  Sfe  SLSI  S^n  £ 

•  Mr.   SEIBERLING.   Mr.  Speaker.   I  Not  surprisingly  we  as  a  nation  have  one  of  m<l^p!^p'irS^clu^  nS  ctonT^SSklS'e 

am  sure  that  all  Members  of  Congress,  "?^^*°'"i<^  *  highest  murder  rates  and  the  average  Congressman  makes  enough  of  a 

whatever  their  philosophy  and  politi-  'highest  death-by-pistol  rate.  jj^mj,  t^  bother  shooting, 

cal       affiliation,       were       profoundly  Mr.  Carter  potats  to  the  irony  that  If  this  sounds  bitter,  the  angry  lament  of 

shocked  and  grieved  by  the  attempted  although  the  majority  of  Americans  a  middle-aged  Uberal,  so  be  it.  Avoidable 

assasstaation     of     President     Ronald  want  handguns  brought  under  strict  bloodshed  stui  has  the  ability  to  enrage  me. 

Reagan,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  control  and  have  wanted  it  for  years,  "^^  traumas  of  the  past  18  years— the  suc- 

share  a  sense  of  joy  and  relief  at  his  the  Congress  is  still  mtimidated  by  the  ^'"'.^  **!L"  "n8"«^"l  aa8a«ina- 

survival  and  appai-ent  successful  prog-  organized  gun  lobby  and  that  portion  Sr^^cl^^^e'^So^^^f'SS^IS 

ress  toward  complete  recovery,  Presi-  of  our  population  who  stiU  hang  on  to  ^  the  home  involving  guns-are  an  affront 

dent  Reagan  is  not  only  a  ftae  human  the  mystique  of  a  frontier  society  or  to  my  deepest  convictions  about  the  nature 

betag  but,  as  the  highest  elected  offi-  simply  refuse  to  face  the  urgent  neces-  of  this  society  and  its  proper  behavior.  We 

cial  in  our  democracy,  a  livmg  embodi-  sity  of  getting  rid  of  the  handguns.  He  &re  not  some  Balkan  enclave  of  the  late 

ment  of  our  democratic  system.  notes    that    it    apparently    does    not  l*th  Ontury  and  we  should  not  govern  our- 

Any  violent  assault  with  a  deadly  matter  to  these  folks  that  the  trusted  ««•*«»  ^  though  we  were, 

weapon  on  any  tadlvidual  is  not  only  a  sidearm  is  more  likely  to  bring  death  ^^^  figures  are  there  to  point  the  way 

tragedy  for  that  mdividual  but  strikes  or  injury  to  a  loved  one  than  to  an  h*"       "^"^f "  ^^^  "^^^^f  *''^»^'«- 

at  the  rule  of  law  Which  is  the  founda-  anonymous   tatruder   nor   that   more  I!Kr^?'SC^^Th%  t^^p^SS 

tion  for  a  peaceful  and  civilized  soci-  guns  are  stolen  from  homes  by  crimi-  peddled  to  12-year-olds  eager  to  use  thmto 

ety.  But  such  an  assault  on  the  Presi-  nals  than  are  used  wlthta  those  homes  mug  us  and  are  openly  sold  to  2&-year-ol(te 

dent  is  an  attack  on  every  American.  against  criminals.  looking  for  bigger  game.  They  are  sold  over 

Even  when  such  an  assault  is  unsuc-  I  have  sympathy  for  the  tadividual  the  counter,   under  the  counter  and  all 

cessf ul,  it  rocks  our  democratic  system  who  feels  that,  ta  a  world  where  the  around  the  country, 

and  our  national  security  to  its  foun-  criminals  all  carry  guns,  he  may  need  *-**"*  ^  ^^  ^^^  nation  In  the  world  in 

dation.  How  long  will  we  conttaue  to  one    for    self-defense.    However,    the  *!V*=**  *!^*'..'^*^'^  criminal  or  consdenUous 

tolerate  the  free  and  easy  approach  answer  is  not  to  go  back  to  frontier  tm^V^";rv?h!.^4^n? ,« !^°,'„'^,.'t^ 

toward    easy    access    to    the    ktad    of  days  when  it  was  necessary  to  carry  a  Ji'o^lJ^SU'Jy'.r^^'l.^i'it^il^v^^^o" 

weapons  which  put  the  possibility  of  gim  for  protection.  The  answer  is  a  the  world's  highest  murxler  rates  and  the 

such  an  assault  ta  the  hands  of  any  massive  campaign  to  get  rid  of  the  highest  death-by-pistol  rate. 
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Most  Americans  don't  like  it.  want  It 
chanced  and  scream  their  convictions  at 
every  opportunity.  They  have  been  doing  so 
for  over  40  years.  They  are  whistling  In  the 
wind. 

for  one  thing,  they  are  bucking  a  passion- 
ate tradition,  bom  of  the  frontier  and  nur- 
tured by  the  myths  of  novel  and  screen. 

It  doesn't  matter  that  the  trusted  side 
arm  la  more  likely  to  bring  death  or  injury 
to  a  loved  one  than  to  an  anonymous  in- 
truder. It  doesn't  matter  that  more  sung  are 
stolen  from  homes  by  criminals  than  used 
within  those  homes  against  criminals. 

What  matters  is  that,  weaned  on  the 
notion  of  cold  steel  and  steady  eyes,  a 
number  of  Americans  cannot  easily  divorce 
themselves  from  its  hold. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  what  the 
Constitution  does  or  does  not  say  on  the 
subject.  The  framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rlghte 
spoke  to  conditions  as  they  knew  them  In 
demanding  that  the  right  of  the  people  to 
bear  arms  not  be  abridged.  They  did  not  en- 
vision a  nightmare  world  of  cities  held  hos- 
tage to  medieval  street  gangs  and  freelance 
killers.  They  had  no  thought  of  a  nation  in 
which  the  number  of  handguns— which  are 
of  no  use  except  for  close-up  murder— would 
rival  the  number  of  adult  citizens. 

But  that  Is  essentially  irrelevant  also. 
Constitutional  scholars  of  Impeccable  cre- 
dentials can  and  do  argue  both  sides  of  the 
question.  It  can  finally  be  resolved  only  by  a 
court  test  of  appropriate  national  legisla- 
tion, although  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  never  invalidate  a 
tough  gun  control  law. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  won't  have  the 
opportunity  to  decide.  Congress  will  not  act. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  will  continue  to  feel 
that  prudence  demands  that  he  meet  unan- 
nounced visitors  at  night,  pistol  in  hand. 
Chir  children,  knowing  that  they  live  in  a 
world  of  madness,  will  arm  themselves  as 
their  parents  have  done  and  kill  each  other, 
as  their  parents  have  done. 

The  President  who  was  shot  on  Monday 
opposes  gvm  control.  He  is  still  enthralled 
by  the  belief  that,  as  he  put  It  in  a  recent 
newspaper  interview,  there  is  a  higher  rate 
of  violent  crime  in  New  York,  which  has  a 
tough  gun  control  law.  than  there  is  in 
places  where  anyone  can  legally  carry  a  gun 
In  plain  view  through  the  streets.  He  is 
wrong.  The  people  of  the  Sun  Belt,  where 
such  legal  laxity  exists,  know  their  crime 
sUtlstlcs  better  than  does  their  President, 
and  they  know  better. 

But  how  the  President  does  or  does  not 
feel  is  not  central  to  this  matter.  The  last 
President  to  be  assassinated  felt  one  way. 
The  one  who  is  shot  next  time  may  well  feel 
another. 
Next  time?  Of  course. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  about  it.  There 
will  be  a  next  time  and  yet  another  next 
time,  for  those  of  us  still  alive  to  see  it.  It 
will  come  sooner  rather  than  later,  if  the 
trend  lines  of  the  past  18  years  mean  any- 
thing at  all. 

We're  keeping  the  government  out  of  our 
lives  on  this  one,  and  the  result  is  murder- 
ous anarchy.  There  are  limits  to  the  llmits- 
to-govemment  argument,  and  they  are 
reached  and  passed  when  society  is  made 
more  vulnerable  to  the  depredations  of  its 
dangerously  deranged. 

We  have  a  diagnosed  disease  and  won't 
take  effective  medicine. 

Instead,  we  swallow  placebos.  "Guns  don't 
kill;  only  people  kUl. '  What  fatuous,  sicken- 
ing nonsense. 

But  it  is  nonsense  enshrined  where  it  mat- 
ters most— in  Congress— and  so  it  remains 
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not  nonsense  but  the  law  of  the  land.  What 
law:  what  order.* 
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RULES  OP  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE 
AND  CONTROL  FOR  THE  97TH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ZEPERETTI  asked  and  was 
ffiven  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  rule  XI.  clause  2, 1  present  for 
printing  in  the  Record  the  'Rules  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,"  adopted  at  the 
committee's  organizational  meeting  on 
March  26.  1981: 

RtTLXS  or  TOT  SXLBCT  COMM rTTKK  ON 

Narcotics  Abuse  awd  Cohtrol 
h0l«  1.  rulss  of  the  rouse 
The  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves,  insofar  as  they  are  applicable,  shall  be 
the  rules  of  the  Committee.  The  following 
rules.  Insofar  as  they  are  consistent  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  shall  apply  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

RUUe  a.  MEETINGS 

(a)  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  conduct  of  its  business  shall 
be  on  Thursday  of  each  week  while  the  Con- 
gress is  In  session. 

(b)  Additional  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  Chairman  and  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Committee  may  be  dispensed  with  when,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Chairman,  there  is  no 
need  therefor. 

(c)  Special  meetings  may  be  convened  as 
provided  for  by  clause  2(cK2)  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House. 

(d)  At  least  24  hours  (excluding  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  legal  public  holidays) 
before  each  scheduled  Committee  meeting, 
each  member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  fur- 
nished a  list  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered 
or  acted  upon  at  such  meeting. 

RULE  3.  HEARINGS 

(a)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
advised  and  a  public  announcement  (pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Digest)  shall  be  made  of 
time,  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee 
at  least  one  week  before  the  commencement 
of  such  hearing,  unless  the  Chairman  deter- 
mines that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such 
hearing  at  an  earlier  date,  in  which  event 
the  Chairman  shall  make  public  announce- 
ment (published  in  the  £>ally  Digest)  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

(b)  Unless  authorized  by  the  Chairman,  a 
witness  shall  not  be  permitted  to  testify  or 
present  evidence  at  a  hearing  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  such  testimony  or  evidence  may 
not  be  included  In  the  Committee  hearing 
record,  unless  50  copies  thereof  have  been 
delivered  to  the  Committee  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  such  hearing. 

(c)  A  Committee  member  may  question  a 
witness  only  when  recognized  by  the  Chair- 
man for  such  purpose.  In  accordance  with 
clause  2(j)(2)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  each  Committee  member  shall  be  al- 
lowed 5  minutes  to  question  a  witness  until 
each  member  who  so  desires  has  had  such 
opportunity.  The  Chairman  shall.  Insofar  as 
practicable,  recognize  alternately  on  the 
basis  of  seniority  those  majority  and  minor- 
ity members  present  at  the  time  the  hearing 
was  called  to  order  and  others  on  the  basis 
of  their  arrival  at  the  hearing.  Thereafter. 


additional  time  may  be  extended  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chairman. 

(d)  At  any  hearing  the  minority  party 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  enti- 
tled, upon  request  to  the  Chairman  by  a  mv 
jority  of  them  before  the  completion  of  the 
hearing,  to  call  witnesses  selected  by  the  mi- 
nority to  testify  with  respect  to  the  subject 
matter  of  such  hearing  during  at  least  one 
day  of  hearing  thereon. 

(e)(1)  The  Chairman  at  an  investigative 
hearing  of  the  Committee  shall  announce  in 
the  opening  statement  the  subject  of  the  In- 
vestigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Committee 
and  clause  2  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  shall  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 
ness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  an  investigative  hearing 
may  be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  them  concerning 
their  constitutional  rights. 

(4)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  may 
punish  breaches  of  order  and  deconmi,  and 
of  professional  ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel, 
by  censure  and  exclusion  from  the  hearing; 
the  Committee  may  cite  the  offender  to  the 
House  for  contempt. 

(f)  Any  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript 
copy  of  his  or  her  testimony  given  at  a 
public  session  or,  if  given  at  an  executive 
session,  when  authorized  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  voting  a  majority  being 
present. 

RULE  4.  COMMITTEE  PROCEDURE 

(a)  Unless  otherwise  required  by  these 
rules,  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  Committee  business,  except 
that  two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purposes  of  taking  testimony  and  re- 
ceiving evidence. 

(b)  Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness and  hearings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  or  closed,  in  accordance 
with  clauses  2(g)(1).  2(g)(2).  or  2(k)(5)  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House.  No  evi- 
dence or  testimony  taken  in  executive  ses- 
sion may  be  released  or  used  in  public  ses- 
sion unless  authorized  by  a  majority  of 
members  voting,  a  majority  being  present. 

(c)  A  vote  by  any  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  any  matter  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  may  be  cast  by 
proxy  if  the  proxy  authorization  Is  In  writ- 
ing, asserts  that  the  member  Is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business  or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
designates  the  member  of  the  Committee 
who  Is  to  execute  the  proxy  authorization, 
and  is  limited  to  a  specific  matter  (except 
that  a  member  may  authorize  a  general 
proxy  for  motions  to  recess  or  adjourn,  or 
for  other  procedural  matters).  Each  proxy 
to  be  effective  shall  be  signed  by  the 
member  assigning  his  vote  and  shall  contain 
the  date  and  time  that  the  proxy  is  signed. 
No  proxy  may  be  counted  for  the  purpose  of 
constituting  a  quorum. 

(d)  Every  motion  made  to  the  Committee 
and  entertained  by  the  Chairman  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing  upon  the  demand  of  any 
member,  and  a  copy  made  available  to  each 
member  present. 

(e)  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  at  any  meeting  or  hearing  of  the 
Committee,  the  ranking  member  of  the  ma- 
jority party  on  the  Committee  who  U 
present  shall  preside  at  such  meeting  or 
hearing. 

(f)  A  complete  record  of  all  Committee 
action.  Including  a  record  of  all  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  rollcaU  vote  is  demand- 
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ed,  shall  be  maintained  by  the  Committee. 
The  result  of  each  such  roUcall  vote  shall  be 
available  to  the  public  for  Inspection  at  the 
offices  of  the  Committee  during  normal 
working  hours. 

(g)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may 
demand  and  the  Chairman  shall  order  a 
roUcall  vote  on  any  matter  considered  by 
the  Committee. 

RULE  S.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

(a)  Not  later  than  January  2  of  each  year 
the  Committee  shall  report  to  the  House  on 
the  activities  of  the  Committee  during  the 
previous  calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  be 
approved  by  a  niajority  of  the  members 
voting  at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is 
present. 

(b)  Every  Investigative  report  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  members  voting 
at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present. 

(c)  Supplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views  may  be  filed  in  accordance  with  clause 
2(1)(5)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House. 
The  time  allowed  for  fUing  such  views  shall 
be  3  calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  public  holidays)  before 
the  consideration  of  such  prot>osed  report  In 
the  Committee. 

(d)  If  hearings  have  been  held  on  the 
matter  reported  upon,  every  reasonable 
effort  shall  be  made  to  have  such  hearings 
available  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
before  the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
report  in  the  Committee. 

RULE  8.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  COMMITTEE 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
Its  functions  and  duties,  the  Committee  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  including 
any  Commonwealth  or  E>ossession  thereof, 
or  elsewhere,  whether  the  House  is  in  ses- 
sion, has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned. 

(b)(1)  The  Committee  may  require,  by 
subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  documents,  and 
other  exhibits  and  materials,  as  it  deems 
necessary. 

(2)  A  subpena  may  be  authorized  and 
Issued  by  tne  Committee  in  the  conduct  of 
any  investigation  or  series  of  investigations 
or  activities,  only  when  authorized  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  voting,  a  majority 
being  present. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (bK2) 
of  this  rule,  a  subpena  may  be  authorized 
and  issued  in  the  conduct  of  any  investiga- 
tion or  series  of  investigations  or  activities 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  upon 
the  concurrence  of  the  ranking  member  of 
the  minority  party  on  the  Committee. 

(4)  Authorized  subpena  shall  be  signed  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  by  any 
member  designated  by  the  Committee,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman  or  such  member. 

(c)  The  Chairman,  or  any  member  of  the 
Committee  designated  from  time  to  time  by 
him,  shall  report  on  the  meetings,  hearings 
or  other  activities  of  the  Committee  to  any 
other  committee  of  the  House  which  has 
subject  matter  jurisdiction  therein. 

RULE  7.  BROADCASTING 

(a)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  Is  open  to  the 
public,  the  Committee  may  permit  such 
hearing  Or  meeting  to  be  covered,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  and  stiU  photography,  or  by  any 
of  such  methods  of  coverage,  under  the 
rules  established  by  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
rule. 


(bKl)  If  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
any  hearing  or  meeting  of  the  Committee  is 
to  be  presented  to  the  public  as  live  cover- 
age, such  coverage  shall  be  conducted  and 
presented  without  commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpena  by 
the  Committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  meeting  or  to  give  evidence  or  testi- 
mony while  the  broadcasting  of  such  hear- 
ing or  meeting,  by  radio,  or  television,  is 
being  conducted.  At  the  request  of  any  such 
witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to 
radio,  television,  or  still  photography  cover- 
age, all  lenses  shall  be  covered  and  all  mi- 
crophones used  for  coverage  turned  off. 

(3)  Not  more  than  4  television  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
allocation  among  the  television  media  of  the 
positions  of  the  number  of  television  cam- 
eras shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and 
equitable  procedures  devised  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television 
Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(4)  Tele\ision  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  Committee,  or 
the  visibility  of  such  witness  and  such  mem- 
bers to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in.  or  removed  from  the  hearing  or 
meeting  room  whUe  the  Committee  is  In  ses- 
sion. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights. 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  television  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then  current  state 
of  the  art  of  television  coverage. 

(8)  Not  more  than  5  press  photographers 
shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing  or 
meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  such  photographers,  preference  shall 
be  given  to  photographers  from  Associated 
Press  Photos  and  United  Press  Internation- 
al Newspictures.  If  request  Is  made  by  more 
than  5  representatives  of  the  media  for  cov- 
erage of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  stUl  pho- 
tography, such  coverage  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  ar- 
rangement devised  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meet- 
ing by  other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Persoruiel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobstrusive  manner. 


RULE  ■.  AMENDMENT  OF  RULES 

The  Rules  of  the  Committee  may  be  modi- 
fled,  amended,  or  repealed,  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  voting,  a  majority  being 
present.  Written  notice  of  any  proposed 
change  shall  t>e  provided  to  each  member  of 
the  Committee  not  less  than  2  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  .and 
legal  public  holidays)  before  the  meeting 
date  on  which  such  change  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  voted  upon. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  E>ERRicK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 
medical  reasons. 

Mr.  Tauke  (at  the  request  of  Mi. 
Michel),  for  April  8  through  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

My  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HAR'TifETT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Derwinski.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  CoLLiifs  of  Texas,  for  45  min- 
utes, on  April  9. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoRGAif  of  North  Dakota) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  LaPaixx.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BiMGHAM.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  William  J.  Cotke,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  GoifZALEE,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ahnuhzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pahetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Browh  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Levitas,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  JoifES  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RoDiHO.  for  20  minutes,  on  April 
9. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo,  for  10  minutes,  on  May  4. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

li^.  LaFalce.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,920. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harthett)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter ) 

Mr.  Railsrack  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Grekh. 
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Mr.  YouHG  of  Florida. 

Mr.  OnjCAM. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  SoLOMOif. 

Mr.  Browh  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ruso. 

Mr.  DntwrnsKi. 

Mr.  SnfsnfBRxmfKR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OOLOWATSR. 

Mr.  Napikr. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  E>ORGA]f  of  North  DakoU) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  SKXLTOif . 

Mr.  Atkiwson  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  ComnsRs  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Barhss. 

Mr.  DnvGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  JoHSS  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  RoDiwo. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LzATH  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dyo"'*.  I 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  GuARun  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RoK. 

Mr.  Vkhto. 

Mr.  Weiss  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mj.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Prank  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Harkin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patterson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  AspiN. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS 
SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

8.  840.  An  act  to  continue  in  effect  any  au- 
thority provided  under  the  Department  of 
Justice  Appropriation  Authorization  Act. 
Ptocal  Year  1980.  for  a  certain  period;  and 

SJ.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  9,  1981,  as  "Afri- 
can Refugee  Relief  Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  April  9,  1981.  at  11  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  Uble  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1047.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cullure.  tranamltting  the  annual  report  on 


animal  welfare  enforcement  for  fiscal  year 
1080.  pursuant  to  section  35  of  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

1048.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  eight  reports  of 
violations  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act.  pursu- 
ant to  section  3919HK2)  of  the  Revised  SUt- 
utes.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

1049.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  a  violation  of  the  An tl- Deficiency 
Act,  pursuant  to  section  3679<iK2)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1050.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  and 
extend  certain  Federal  laws  relating  to 
housing,  community  and  economic  develop- 
ment, and  related  programs,  to  provide  an 
improved  and  expedited  mortgage  foreclo- 
sure procedure  with  respect  to  multifamlly 
mortgages  held  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  pursuant  to  title  II 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  section  312 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

1051.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  Corporation,  covering  calendar  year 
1980.  pursuant  to  section  301(h)  of  Public 
Law  93-236,  as  amended,  together  with  the 
Corporation's  response  to  section  703(c)  of 
the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1052.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  the  American  Institute  in 
Taiwan,  pursuant  to  section  12(a)  of  Public 
Law  96-8;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1053.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  reports  on  political  contribu- 
tions made  by  Ambassador-designate  John 
A.  Burroughs,  Jr.,  and  by  members  of  his 
family,  pursuant  to  section  304(bK2)  of 
Public  Law  96-465;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1054.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  reports  on  political  contribu- 
tions made  by  Ambassador-designate  John 
A  Oavln.  and  by  members  of  his  family, 
pursiiant  to  section  304(bK2)  of  Public  Law 
96-465;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1055.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  reports  on  poUtlcal  contribu- 
tions made  by  Ambassador-designate  Deane 
R.  Hinton.  and  by  members  of  his  family, 
pursuant  to  section  304(bK2)  of  Public  Law 
96-465;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1056.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  reports  on  political  contribu- 
tions made  by  Ambassador-designate  Arthur 
H.  Woodruff,  and  by  members  of  his  family, 
pursuant  to  section  304(bX2)  of  Public  Law 
96-465;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1057.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Corporate  Communications.  National  RaU- 
road  Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Corporation's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar   year    1080,    pursiumt    to    5    DJ8.C. 
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553(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operationa 

1068.  A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Counsel. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  change  in  an 
existing  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations. 

1059.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Oovemment  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  calendar  year  1980,  pursuant  to  5 
UAC.  552b<J);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 

1060.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
plan  to  Implement  the  relocation  of  Navajo 
and  Hop!  families,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-531.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1061.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  im- 
plement the  Convention  on  the  Physical 
Protection  of  Nuclear  Material,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1062.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
under  the  authority  of  section  244(aKl)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved, 
pursuant  to  section  244(c)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1063.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy,  transmitting  the  final  report  of  the 
Commission,  pursuant  to  section  4(d)  of 
PubUc  Law  95-412;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1064.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, United  States  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  revise  and  extend  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended,  for  1  year, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1065.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  a  pro- 
spectus for  alterations  at  the  Federal 
Center,  Alameda,  Calif.,  pursuant  to  section 
7  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1066.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  related 
provisions  of  that  act  to  improve  the  pro- 
gram of  Old-Age  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance,  and  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

1067.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  notice  of  a  delay  in 
submission  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
municipal  waste  energy  development,  re- 
quired by  section  231(b)  of  PubUc  Law  96- 
294;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  and  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. 

1068.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler Oeneral  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's implementation  of  the  8(a)  pro- 
curement program  (CED-81-56,  April  8, 
1981);  jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  Oov- 
emment Operations  and  Small  Business. 
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1069.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.8. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  ComnUsslon,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  status  of  emergency  re- 
sponse planning  for  nuclear  powerplants 
pursuant  to  section  109(bK5)  of  Public  Law 
96-296:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

1070.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  Oeneral  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  certain  provisions  applicable  to 
compensation  for  the  overtime  inspectlonal 
services  of  employees  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Post  Office  and  CTvIl  Service. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
I  By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

V^  H.R.  3132.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  encourage  cash  discounts, 
and  for  other  purtxtses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARNARD  (for  himself  and 
/  Mr.  Aifwrmzio): 

/       H.R.  3133.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  half  dollars  with  a  design  emblematic 
of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
George  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  3134.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (by  request): 
H.R.  3135.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  implementation  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
Lagouarsimo,    and    Mr.    Pritchakd) 
(by  request): 
H.R.  3136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Caltfomia: 
H.R.  3137.  A  bill  to  maintain  and  enhance 
U.S.  leadership  in  information  science  and 
technology  by  establishing  an  Institute  for 
Information  Policy  and  Research  to  address 
national  information  policy  Issues;  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  the  interaction  of  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  commerce,  and  educa- 
tional interests  in  the  formulation  of  na- 
tional information  policy  options;  to  provide 
a  tocMs  and  mechanism  for  planning  and  co- 
ordinating Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  related  to  information  sci- 
ence and  technology;  and  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  and  Technology  Policy,  Orga- 
nization, and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  to  create 
a  new  position  of  Special  Assistant  for  In- 
formation Technology  and  Science  Informa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 
H.R.  3138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  annual  exclusion  from  tax- 
able gifts  to  compensate  for  inflation  since 
the  enactment  of  such  exemption  and  to 
provide    an    automatic    increase    in    such 


amounts  to  compensate  for  future  inflation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  per- 
sonal exemption  amount  to  compensate  for 
inflation  since  1944  and  to  provide  an  auto- 
matic increase  in  such  amount  to  compen- 
sate for  future  InflaUon;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (by  request)- 
H.R.  3140.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  strengthen  the  principle  of 
comparability  as  the  basis  for  setting  Feder- 
al pay  and  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3141.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
H.R.  3142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that,  for 
purposes  of  computing  the  residential 
energy  credit,  the  taxpayer  may  take  into 
account  qualified  energy  conservation  ex- 
penditures with  respect  to  any  dwelling  unit 
which  Is  owned  by  the  taxpayer  and  which 
is  the  principal  residence  of  any  individual 
other  than  the  taxpayer:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
H.R.  3143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  assist  local  public 
bodies  in  maintaining  mass  transportation 
systems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transi>or- 
tatlon. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Clau- 
sen,   Mr.    Beilensor,    Bdr.    Phtllip 
BuHTOH,  Mr.  Chappie.  Hi.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Dorrak  of  California,  Mr.  Dy- 
MAIXY,  Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  MATsm, 
Mr.  MiJTETA,  and  Mr.  Stark): 
H.R.  3144.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  to  the  D-Q  University 
In  the  SUte  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PINDLEY: 
H.R.  3145.  A  bill  to  establish  a  price  sup- 
port program  for  soybeans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA; 
H.R.  3146.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  ci- 
vilian research  and  development  programs 
and  projects  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  the 
continuation  in  fiscal  year  1982  of  prior  year 
research  and  development  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.  3147.  A  bill  lo  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  the  manner  in  which  the  area 
known    as   the   Goshen    Historic   Tract   in 
Goshen,  N.Y.,  can  be  protected;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  OUARINI: 
H.R.  3148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  the 
gross  income  of  individuals  the  interest  on 
series  EE  U.S.  savings  bonds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  $9,000  of 
income  from  the  gross  income  of  each  indi- 
vidual who  has  attained  age  65,  and  to  reaf- 
firm the  fact  that  benefits  payable  under 
tlUe  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are 
exempt  from  Federal  taxation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
I>ONCAH,  Mr.  Hollahs,  and  Mr. 
ScHTn.ZK): 
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H.R.  3160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  that  the 
investment  tax  credit  shall  be  aUowable  for 
up  to  »100.000  of  the  cost  of  any  horse;  to 
the  Ck>mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HILLIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Baoo- 
HKAD,    Mr.    DiMOKLL,    Mr.    Brothill. 
Mr.  Traxleh,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Cor- 
coRAR,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
RnTER,    Mr.    Browr    of   Ohio,    Mr. 
BROOMnxLD,    BCr.     Blarcraro,    Mr. 
PURSKLL,      B4r.      Whittakxr.      Mr. 
Taukx.  Mr.  Oramm.  and  lAi.  Coats): 
H.R.  3151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1066  to  provide  for  the  equal  application  of 
any  automatic  occupant  restraint  standard 
to  all  manufacturers  of  passenger  cars  on- 
the  same  effective  date;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARTNETT: 
H.R.   3152.  A  blU   to   limit   purchases  of 
office  furniture  by  departing  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  HEFTEL: 
H.R.  3153.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  an  in- 
dependent Provider  Payment  Review  Board 
to  review  disputes  on  cost  reimbursement 
under  the  medicare  program  between  pro- 
viders of  services  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HYDE: 
HJl.  3154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  remove  the  arbitrary 
age  restrictions  applicable  to  appointments 
to  the  Office  of  Surgeon  General;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCK 
HJl.  3155.  A  blU  to  provide  a  program 
within  the  C^omprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  to  retrain  workers  about  to  be 
laid  off  due  to  productivity  improvement 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Iat>or. 

H.R.  3156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  uni- 
fied credit  against  esUte  and  gift  taxes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  corporate 
income  tax  rates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

BSL  3158.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  permit  small  re- 
search-oriented firms  to  reduce  Income 
taxes  by  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
eligible  research  and  development  expendi- 
tures; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  3150.  A  bill  to  establish  a  10-percent 
tax  credit  for  investment  in  research  and 
development  for  small  businesses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas; 
H.R.  3160.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  conver- 
sion of  civilian  or  industrial-type  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  from  per- 
formance by  civilian  employees  to  perform- 
ance by  contractors  when  such  conversion 
would  have  a  significant  adverse  effect  on 
defense  readiness;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HJl.  3161.  A  biU  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Legal  Services  Corporatkn 
for  fiscal  years  1082,  1983,  and  1084;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MYERS:       > 

HJL  3iea.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Uahment  ot  a  commJaalon  to  study  revision 
of  the  Federal  tax  laws:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 

HJl.  3163.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  arrange 
for  an  Independent  epidemiological  study  of 
persons  exposed  to  the  chemical  dloxln, 
tiaed  in  the  herbicide  known  as  agent 
orange:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  DakoU 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Daschlx): 

HJl.  31S4.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  BeUe 
Fourche  project  under  the  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri Basin  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STANGELAND: 

HJl.  3165.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
community  development  funds  with  respect 
to  the  construction  of  certain  public  hospi- 
tals located  In  nonmetropolltan  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affaa^. 

By  Mr.  STUMP 

HJl.  3166.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  acquire  certain  lands  above 
Painted  Rock  Dam,  Ariz.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  3167.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  licensing 
of  Huaiapal  E>am.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Cominittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJft.  3168.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  assist  the  Yuma 
County  Water  Users'  Association,  Ariz.,  to 
relocate  the  headquarters  of  such  associ- 
ation; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI; 

HJ.  Res.  226.  Joint  resolution  designating 
of   the   second    week   in   May   as    "Senior 
Center  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GUARINI: 

H.J.  Res.  227.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  June  21,  1981,  as   "Na- 
tional Deaf  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.J.  Res.  228.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  24,  1981.  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.J.  Res.  229.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1  through  May  7.  1981.  as  "Days  of  Re- 
membrance of  Victims  of  the  Holocaust":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PRITCHARD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  111.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  should 
cease  its  imprisonment  of  Yurly  Shukhe- 
vych  and  permit  him  and  his  famUy  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as. 
follows: 

34.  By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  rela- 
Uve  to  the  UJ8.  Public  Health  Hospital  at 


Clifton.  SUten  Island.  N.Y.:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

35.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  Memorial 
Day:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  3169.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Es- 
teban  Ramirez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RATCHPORD: 

H.R.  3170.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  James  W.  Brvuidage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLF: 

HJl.  3171.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
David  Pass;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  822:  Mr.  Rodssklot. 

H.R.  934:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  980:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  981:  Mr.  Danikl  B.  Crank. 

H.R.  985:  Mr.  Johnston. 

H.R.  1110:  Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr.  Mintta,  Mr. 
Jamks  K.  Cotnx,  and  Mr.  Pattkrson. 

H.R.  1183:  Mr.  RonssELOT. 

H.R.  1250:  Mr.  Contb.  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Pattkrson,  Mr.  Evans  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mi.  LEBoimLUER.  Mr.  Mo- 
LiNARi,  Mr.  Bdtler.  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Mottl, 
Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Blr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Trible. 

HJl.  1339:  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Dreier.  and 
Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 

H.R.  1340:  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Dreier.  and 
Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 

H.R.  1454:  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  1464:  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Cheney,  Bdr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Jenkins,  fifr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Breaux,  and  Mr. 
Guckman. 

H.R.  1526:  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R.  1580:  B£r.  LeBoutillier.  Ms.  Fer- 
raro,  and  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  1800:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  1864:  Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
ScHXUER.  Mr.  BoLAND.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Ertel.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Rittkr. 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Blr.  Ire- 
land, and  Mr.  Rousselot. 

HJl.  2004:  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  2022:  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  2023:  Mr.  Minish  and  Mi.  Hughes. 

H.R.  2024:  Mr.  Brooks. 

H.R.  2052:  Mrs.  Holt. 

HJl.  2068:  Mi.  Roe. 

H.R.  2069:  Mr.  Raball.  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  lasLAint,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas, 


Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Bapalis,  Mr. 
GuYER,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Lorr, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  SiTNiA.  and  Mr.  Applegate. 

H.R.  2098:  Mr.  English  and  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R.  2205:  Mr.  Ouarini. 

H.R.  2315:  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  McKinney,  and 
Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  2380:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Bene- 
dict. Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Panetta,  and  Mr.  Ire- 
land. 

H.R.  2368:  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  AuCoiH, 
Mr.  Taukk.  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  2472:  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Schetter. 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Rousselot. 

H.R.  2473:  Mr.  Rousselot. 

H.R.  2474:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Kocov- 
SEK,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Ross. 

H.R.  2498:  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  2500:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  DwYER,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Wirth,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Heptel,    and  Mr. 

CORRAOA. 

H.R.  2524:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  GiNN,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Paul,  and  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.R.  2562:  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

H.R.  2617:  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  F^ost.  Mr.  Gejden- 
soN.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Lee. 
Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  2619:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Fors'ythe.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr,  Schumer,  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Cor- 
rada, Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Fren- 
zel, Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  2631:  Mr.  Shamansky. 

H.R.  2776:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.R.  2781:  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Bowen. 

H.R.  2795:  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  2807:  Mr.  Scheuer  and  Ms.  Mi- 
Kin^Ki. 

H.R.  2811:  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R.  2817:  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  2824:  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Savage. 

H.R.  2835:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mi. 
Daschle,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  2861:  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Lungren,  and 
Mr.  Burgener. 

H.R.  2888:  Mr.  Daschle  and  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  2943:  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  2974:  Mr.  Oberstar  and  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  Maryland. 

H.R.  2979:  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  2980:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Anthony,  and 
Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Harkin, 
and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Spence. 
and  Mr.  Philip  M.  Cbane. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  16.  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  . 


prater 
The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

We  give  thanks  to  Thee,  O  God;  we 
give  thanks;  we  call  on  Thy  name  and 
recount  Thy  wondrous  deeds. — Psalms 
75:  1. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  complete 
recovery  oft^e  President  and  the  mirac- 
ulous heaftig  of  Mr.  Brady.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  restoration  of  Mr.  McCarthy 
and  Mr.  Delahanty. 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  wives  and 
our  children,  our  neighbors  and  our 
friends.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  support  the  Senate 
in  its  great  responsibility — for  the  office 
staffs — for  the  police — for  elevator  op- 
erators and  those  who  maintain  build- 
ings and  grounds.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  doorkeepers,  the  secretaries,  the 
clerks,  the  administrators,  the  pages. 
Help  us  never  to  presume  upon  these 
gifts  of  service  or  take  them  for  granted. 

We  thank  Thee  for  each  other,  for 
the  friendships  which  begin  and  mature 
among  us.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  privi- 
leges we  enjoy — for  comfort,  food,  pleas- 
ure, work,  and  rest. 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  Nation — for 
its  vast  resources,  its  people,  its  freedom, 
and  for  those  who  sacrificed  to  build  it 
and  preserve  it. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thyself,  O  God, 
for  Thy  grace  and  love.  Receive  our  grat- 
itude in  the  name  of  the  Saviour  and 
Lord.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION   OF  THE   ASSISTANT 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.   The 
assistant  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  DESIGNATING  PERIOD  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  and  the  series  of  spe- 
cial orders  that  have  been  entered  for 
this  morning,  the  Senate  proceed  to  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 


morning  business  not  to  exceed  20  min- 
utes in  length,  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  for  not  more  tlian  5  minutes 
each,  and  that  in  no  event  should  extmd 
beyond  12:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  MAJORITY  BUDGET 
PACKAGE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  Budget  Committee  has  concocted 
a  substitute  for  President  Reagan's 
budget  proposals.  This  program  states 
that  it  provides  more  funds  for  social 
programs  while  reducing  defense  spend- 
ing and  tax-cut  levels  that  were  proposed 
by  the  administration. 

The  House  majority  contend  that  their 
program  is  $4.3  billion  less  than  Presi- 
dent Reagan's.  They  come  to  this  con- 
clusion by  simply  revising  the  Reagan 
budget  estimates  upward  $22  billion 
until  they  exceed  their  ovra,  claiming 
that  the  Reagan  assumptions  were 
wrong.  As  Mr.  Stockman  said: 

The  Democrats  are  changing  their  words, 
but  still  singing  the  same  old  tune — 

Higher  taxes  and  higher  spending.  The 
tax  relief  proposed  by  the  House  major- 
ity is  $21  billion  less  in  fiscal  1982  than 
the  President  proposes  and  only  half  as 
much  tax  relief  over  the  next  3  years. 
This  "high  tax  budget"  would  destroy 
the  purpose  of  the  President's  economic 
recovery  program.  It  would  continue  the 
type  of  spending  and  tax  programs 
wliich  have  caused  inflation,  declining 
productivity,  and  other  related  economic 
problems,  such  as  persistent  high  inter- 
est rates. 

Although  the  House  majority  claims 
that  their  program  results  in  less  spend- 
ing than  the  administration  proposal, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  their  pack- 
age would  result  in  spending  of  $132 
billion  more  than  the  President  proposed 
between  now  and  1984.  Their  program 
has  more  spending  because  they  insist 
upon  more  taxes  with  more  revenues  to 
the  Federal  CJovemment. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  editorial  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  points  out.  the 
alternative  offered  by  the  House  majority 
is  simply  a  rehash  of  the  sort  of  things 
we  were  getting  in  the  late  1970's.  It 
restores  moneys  for  programs  which 
have  been  proven  failures  and  imder- 
mines  the  President's  effort  to  consoli- 
date, streamline,  and  simplify  Federal 
grant  programs.  Given  the  failure  of  this 
approach  over  the  last  4  years,  it  is  truly 
amazing  that  the  House  majority  has  the 
nerve  to  try  it  again. 

I  do  not  believe  that  they  read  the 
road  signs  of  the  1980  elections.  They 
seem  to  think  that  the  American  people 
wiD  be  fcMled  by  a  sleight  of  huid  once 


again  and  will  not  d«nand  the  change 
envisioned  in  the  1980  elections. 

I  feel  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  President's  economic  pa:kage  be  ap- 
proved. We  do  have  leeway  in  terms  of 
how  we  meet  the  goals  enunciated  by 
the  President.  However,  increased  de- 
fense spending  is  essential  to  our  secu- 
rity and  large  tax  cuts  are  necessary 
to  restore  the  purchasing  power  that  is 
necessary  to  revitalize  our  economy. 

The  commitment  to  the  seomd  and 
third  years  of  the  tax  cuts  are  also  com- 
mitments to  fiscal  discipline  in  those 
years.  The  spending  cuts  are  necessary  to 
slow  down  the  tremendous  rate  of  growth 
in  the  Federal  Government  that  comes 
from  the  ever-increasing  spiral  of  Fed- 
eral spending  and  taxation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  hope  that  the 
President  is  sincere  and  will  stick  to  his 
commitment  to  veto  a  bill  that  will  not 
bring  about  the  tax  reduction  that  is 
necessary  to  restore  our  economy.  The 
tax  cuts  and  the  overall  budget  cuts  are 
a  package  that  must  be,  I  beUeve,  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  order  to  give  this 
approach  a  chance  to  restore  our  eco- 
nomic future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  ^^$80  Bil- 
lion More"  in  this  morning's  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 

$80  Billion  Uoaa 

WhUe  Americans  are  pondering  tbelr  tax 
returns  this  week  It  might  be  interesting  to 
ponder  as  weU  the  alternative  budget  Dem- 
ocrats on  the  House  Budget  Committee  have 
Just  concocted.  It  calls  for  increadiig  the 
federal  tax  burden  by  another  $80  blUKm  in 
the  1982  fiscal  year.  That's  $850  more  in 
total  burden  for  every  individual  who  lUea  a 
tax  return. 

The  Democrats,  of  course,  say  they  an 
actually  cutting  taxes  by  $38  bllUon  but 
such  claims  are  an  old  and  tired  story. 
Those  niggling  little  cuts  don't  begm  to  off- 
set the  rising  burden  brought  about  by 
"bracket  creep"  as  Inflation  moves  taipayera 
up  to  higher  marginal  rates,  plus  the  pro- 
grammed rise  in  Social  Security  payroll 
taxes  and  inflation-related  increases  In  busi- 
ness taxes  that  are  passed  along,  one  way 
or  another,  to  the  public.  Diirlng  the  Carter 
years,  these  autoinatlc  Increases  boosted  the 
tax  biu-den  $200  blUlon  or  roughly  S0%. 
not  only  a  huge  amount  in  itself  but 
sharply  greater  than  the  rate  of  inflation  or 
the  rise  In  personal  mcome. 

Indeed,  during  the  Carter  years,  when  the 
federal  budget  went  literally  out  of  control 
and  double-digit  Inflation  became  chronic, 
we  saw  this  game  played  over  and  over  again. 
The  Democrats  would  come  forth  w\tb  wlMtt 
they  described  as  a  lean,  responsible  budget. 
promising  the  coimtry  that  they  were  la- 
boring mlghtUy  to  bring  it  into  balance. 
Mr.  Carter  forecast  a  balanced  budget  over 
and  over  again,  while  $190  billion  in  deficits 
piled  up  and  the  tax  burden  continued  to 
rise. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  alt«rnjitiT«  the  Budget  Committee 
Democrats  have  dreamed  up  Is  just  another 
of  the  sort  of  things  we  were  getting  In  the 
late  1970b.  It  calls  for  restoring  major  por- 
tions of  the  cuts  the  Reagan  administration 
la  trying  to  make  in  federal  spending.  The 
Reagan  cap  on  Medicaid  costs,  something 
governors  of  states  want  badly,  would  be 
thrown  out.  Food  stamps  would  be  allowed 
to  continue  their  merry  rise.  The  various  rlp- 
off  programs  that  Democrats  have  used  to 
buy  political  backing  over  the  years,  such  as 
handouts  to  public  Interest  lawyers,  would 
be  saved  from  the  Republican  ax. 

To  try  to  make  all  this  look  like  a  respon- 
sible exercise.  House  Budget  Committee 
Chairman  James  Robert  Jones  Indulged  In 
a  remarkable  ploy.  He  simply  revised  the 
Reagan  budget  estimates  upward  122  billion 
until  they  exceeded  his  own.  claiming  that 
Reagan  "economic  assumptions"  were  wrong. 
Thus,  the  Democrats  came  out  with  a  "re- 
sponsible" budget,  up  only  t58  billion  from 
fiscal  1981.  and  the  Reaganttes  were  credited 
with  an  "trresponslble"  budget,  up  tea 
billion. 

Now,  thla  kind  of  game  with  economic 
assumptions  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time  and  Is  part  of  the  reason  that  federal 
budget  projections  have  come  to  be  almost 
meaningless.  The  real  point  of  the  Demo- 
cratic exercise  is  not  to  responsibly  balance 
the  budget  or  make  more  correct  economic 
assumptions  but  to  save  social  programs. 

After  the  colossal  failures  of  this  approach 
over  the  last  four  years,  we  are  amazed  at 
the  effrontery  of  the  Budget  Committee 
Democrats  in  trotting  it  out  again,  partic- 
ularly at  Just  the  time  when  working  Ameri- 
cans are  trying  to  come  up  with  cash  to  pay 
their  taxes.  It  can  only  reflect  the  fact  that 
the  Democrats  have  nothing  to  offer  as  an 
economic   program   but   more   of  the  same. 

Despite  the  transparency  of  all  this,  there 
are  still  a  few  people,  including  some  con- 
gressional Republicans,  who  profess  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Democrats  really  are  serious 
this  time  about  balancing  the  budget  and 
don't  want  to  surrender  tax  revenues  for  that 
reason.  We  would  urge  them  to  review  once 
more  the  last  four  years,  when  Democrats 
controlled  the  White  House  and  Congress. 
How  many  chances  do  they  get? 

The  genxUne  tax  cuts  In  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic program  would  begin  the  process  of 
stopping  the  rise  in  the  federal  tax  burden. 
And.  coupled  with  meaningful  budget  cuts 
of  the  type  the  Senate  already  has  made, 
they  also  would  begin  bringing  government 
under  control,  if  the  Budget  Committee 
Democrats  should  happen  to  succeed,  which 
doesnt  seem  likely,  taxpayers  can  expect  to 
be  sweating  even  harder  a  year  from  now  and 
two  years  from  now  to  pay  for  the  handouts 
the  Democrats  refuse  to  give  up. 


recognized  under  his  special  order.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  now  recognize  the  acting 
minority  leader. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.   STEVENS.   Mr.   President,   there 
is  a  special  order  entered  in  my  name 
I  wish  that  that  time  be  transferred  to 
the  control  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  have  I 
any  time  remaining  in  the  majority 
leader's  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Hatakawa)  .  Pour  minutes  remain 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
^^L^J"*!^*  time  to  my  good  friend 
from  South  Carolina  to  use  when  he  U 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  act- 
ing minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wanted 
a  couple  of  minutes,  but  he  has  left  the 
Chamber.  I  wiU  yield  back  to  the  act- 
ing majority  leader. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  reserve  the  minority  leader's  time 
imtll  such  time  as  he  may  use  it? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
leader's  time  be  reserved  and  be  avail- 
able to  the  minority  leader  or  his  desig- 
nee following  the  special  order  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
THURMOND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  19  minutes. 


S.  907— A  BILL  TO  MAKE  IT  A  FED- 
ERAL OFFENSE  TO  KILL,  KIDNAP, 
OR  ASSAULT  A  CABINET  OFFICER 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  today  for  myself 
and  Mr.  Zorinsky,  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  kill,  kidnap,  or  assault  a  Cabi- 
net officer  of  the  United  States.  The 
events  of  the  past  few  days  remind  us 
again  of  the  dangers  the  President  and 
other  high  Government  officials  are  ex- 
posed to  every  day. 

In  the  past,  we  have  waited  for  some 
tragic  event  to  motivate  us  to  action.  It 
took  the  tragic  deaths  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  Senator  Roljert  Kennedy 
to  shake  the  Congress  into  enactment 
of  18  U.S.C.  351  and  1751  to  cover  as- 
sassination, kidnaping,  and  assault 
with  respect  to  the  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  Federal  interest 
in  also  protecting  Cs*inet-level  officials 
is  equally  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  907 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Repreientativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
18  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  351  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  a  member  of 
the  executive  branch  of  government  who  Is 
the  head  of  a  department  listed  In  section 


101  of  title  5"  following  the  words  "Member- 
of -Congress-elect". 

(b)  The  section  beading  for  section  361 
Is  amended  to  read: 

"i  351.  Congressional  and  Cabinet  assassina- 
tion, kidnapping,  and  assault; 
penalties". 

(c)  The  chapter  heading  U  amended  to 
read    as    follows : 

"Chapter  18.— CONGRESSIONAL  AND  CAB- 
INET ASSASSINATION,  KIDNAPING,  AND 
ASSAULT". 

(d)  The  table  of  contents  to  "Pa«t  I. — 
CaiMBs"  of  title  18  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  chapter  reference  and  inserting  In 
lieu    thereof   the   following: 

"18.  Congressional    and    Cahlnet    assassina- 
tion, kidnaping,  and  assault". 


S.  908— A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  A  CON- 
STITUTIONAL PROCEDURE  FOR 
IMPOSITION  OF  THE  DEATH  PEN- 
ALTY IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  THITRMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today,  for  myself  and  Mr. 
ZORINSKY,  a  bill  to  provide  a  constitu- 
tional procedure  for  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  for  first  degree  murder  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1972,  the  Supreme  Court  held,  in 
Furman  v.  Georgia,  408  U.S.  238  (1972), 
that  the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
under  procedures  then  employed  in  the 
States  of  Georgia  and  Texas  was  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  under  the 
eighth  amendment.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia death  penalty  provisions  for  first 
degree  murder  were  recognized  to  be  un- 
constitutional under  the  Furman  deci- 
sion in  United  States  v.  Lee,  489  F.2d 
1242,  1247  (D.C.  Cir.  1973) .  No  acUon  has 
been  taken  in  the  interim,  either  by  the 
Congress  or  the  City  Coimcil.  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In- 
deed, on  December  17,  1976,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  adopted  a  "Resolu- 
tion Against  the  Death  Penalty"  and,  on 
December  17,  1980.  rather  than  enacting 
a  constitutional  procedure  to  meet  the 
objections  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Council  adopted  a  proposal  to  repeal  the 
otherwise  ineffective  reference  to  the 
death  penalty  and  related  provisions  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code.  In  due 
course,  the  proposal  went  into  effect  in 
the  absence  of  a  veto  by  the  Senate  or 
House,  pursuant  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Self-Rule  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  events  of  the  last 
week  in  March  involving  attempted  as- 
sassination of  the  President  bring  into 
sharp  focus  the  dual  interests  in  effec- 
tive law  enforcement  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Out  of  one  Incident— pri- 
marily directed  at  assassination  of  the 
President — came  injury  to  the  President, 
the  President's  press  secretary,  a  Secret 
Service  agent,  and  a  District  police  of- 
ficer. All  four  easily  could  have  been 
killed,  but  only  assault  on  the  President 
and  Secret  Service  agent  are  prose- 
cutable under  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  other  two  are  prose- 
cutable under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  death  pen- 
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alty  should  be  applicable  not  only  to 
appropriate  Federal  first -degree  murder 
cases  but  those  arising  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  laws.  Accordingly,  the 
bill  I  am  Introducing  is  patterned  after 
S.  114,  introduced  by  Senator  DeCon- 
cmi  and  myself,  to  provide  a  constitu- 
tional procedure  for  imposing  the  death 
penalty  for  Federal  murders.  The  bill 
would  provide  for  capital  punishment 
only  for  the  crime  of  first-degree  mur- 
der. The  determination  of  guilt  and  ap- 
propriate sentence  would  be  made  in  a 
bifurcated  proceeding.  A  person  found 
guilty  of  murder  could  only  be  sentenced 
to  death  in  a  separate  hearing  in  which 
the  factfinder  would  consider  statutory 
mitigating  and  aggravating  factors,  or 
other  mitigating  factors,  in  deciding 
whether  the  death  penalty  should  be  im- 
posed. The  death  penalty  would  not  be 
mandatory  under  this  bill.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  factfinder  must  weigh  the 
mitigating  and  aggravating  factors,  to 
decide  that  the  facts  justified  the  death 
penalty.  There  are  appropriate  provi- 
sions for  appellate  review. 

In  my  judgment,  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  clearly  meet  the  constitutional  cri- 
teria enunicated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Furman  case  and  in  Gregg  v 
Georgia.  428  U.S.  153  <1976),  and  com- 
panion cases.  I  hope  that  the  committee 
responsible  for  legislation  affecting  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  carefully  study 
this  proposal  and,  in  due  course,  act  on 
the  measure  so  as  to  give  our  colleagues 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bUl  I  am  introducing  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  908 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
801  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia- 
approved  March  3.  1901  (31  Stat.  321  DC 
Code,  Sec.  22-2404,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  punishment  of  murder  In  the 
first  degree  shall  be  death  or  life  imprison- 
ment. 

"(b)  The  punishment  of  murder  In  the 
second  degree  shall  be  life  or  not  less  than 
twenty  years. 

"(c)  When  a  defendant  is  found  guUty  or 
pleads  guilty  to  murder  in  the  first  degree 
the  Judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before 
whom  the  guilty  plea  was  entered,  or  any 
other  Judge  If  the  Judge  who  presided  at 
the  trial  or  before  whom  the  guilty  plea  was 
entered  Is  unavailable,  shall  conduct  a  sepa- 
rate sentencing  hearing  to  determine  the 
punishment  to  be  Imposed.  The  hearing  shaU 
be  conducted — 

"(1)  before  the  Jury  which  determined  the 
defendant's  guilt; 

"(2)  before  a  Jury  Impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if- 

"(A)  the  defendant  was  convicted  uDon  a 
plea  of  guilty; 

"(B)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  Jury; 

"(C)  the  Jury  which  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guut  has  been  discharged  for  good 
cause;  or  «>  o 

"(D)  after  Initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  redetermination  of  the 
sentence  under  this  section  U  necessary;  or 

"(3)   before  the  court  alone,  upon  the  mo- 


tion of  the  defendant  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Oovenunent. 

A  Jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  shall  consist  of  twelve 
members,  but.  at  any  time  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearing,  the  parties  may 
stipulate  with  the  approval  of  the  court  that 
It  shall  consist  of  any  number  leas  than 
twelve. 

"(d)    Notwithstanding  any  other  statute 
or  rule,  when  a  defendant  is  fooind  guUty 
of  or  pleads  guilty  to  murder  in  the  fli«t  de- 
gree, no  presentence  report  shall  be  prepared. 
In  the  sentencing  hearing,  infcsTnatlon  n»y 
be  presented  as  to  any  matter  relevant  to 
the  sentence  and  shall  Include  matters  re- 
lating to  any  of  the  aggravating  or  mitigat- 
ing factors  set  forth  in  subsections  (g)  and 
(h)   or  any  other  mitigating  factor.  Infor- 
mation presented  may  include  the  trial  tran- 
script and  exhibits  if  the  hearing  Is  held 
before  a  Jury  or  Judge  not  present  during 
the  trial.  Any  other  information  relevan/t  to 
such  mitigating  or  aggravating  factors  may 
be  presented  by  either  the  Government  or 
the  defendant,  regardless  of  Its  admissibUlty 
under  the  rules  governing  admission  of  evi- 
dence at  criminal  trials,  except  that  evidence 
may  be  excluded  if  its  probaUve  vaJue  is 
substantially  outweighed  by  the  danger  ot 
unfair  prejudice,  confusion  of  the  Isbusb.  oc 
misleading  the  factfinder,  or  by  considera- 
tions  of   undue    delay,    waste    of    time,    or 
needless    presentation    of    cumulative    evi- 
dence. The  Government  and  the  defendant 
shall   be   permitted    to  rebut   any   informa- 
tion received  at  the  bearing  and  shall  be 
given  fair  opportunity  to  present  argumenta 
as  to   the  adequacy  of  the  Information  to 
establish  the  existence  of  any  trf  the  aggra- 
vating or  mitigating  faotors,  and  as  to  the 
appropriateness  In  that  case  of  Imposing  a 
sentence  of  death.   The   Government  shall 
open  the  argument.  The  defendant  shaU  l>e 
permitted  to  reply.   The  Government  shall 
then  be  permitted  to  reply  in  rebu/ttal.  The 
burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of  any 
aggravating  factor  Is  cm  the  Government,  and 
Is  not  satisfied  unless  established  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  The  burden  of  establishing 
the  existence  of  any  mitigating  factor  Is  on 
the  defendant,  and  Is  not  satisfied  unless 
esrtabllshed    by    a    preponderance    of    the 
Information. 

"(e)  The  Jury,  or  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the 
oourt,  shall  consider  all  the  Information  re- 
ceived during  the  hearing  and  the  evidence 
received  during  the  trial,  it  shall  return  spe- 
cial findings  Identifying  any  mitigating  fac- 
tors and  any  aggravating  factors  set  forth  in 
subsections  (g)  and  (h)  found  to  exist.  A 
finding  of  such  a  factor  by  a  Jury  shall  be 
made  by  unanimous  vote.  If  no  such  aggra- 
vating factors  set  forth  In  subsection  (g)  or 
(h)  tjK  found  to  exist,  the  court  shall  Im- 
pose a  sentence,  otb^  than  death,  author- 
ized by  this  section.  If  one  or  more  of 
such  aggravating  factors  are  found  to  exist, 
the  Jury,  or  if  there  Is  no  Jury,  the  court, 
shall  then  consider  whether  the  aggravating 
factor  or  factors  found  to  exist  sufficiently 
outweigh  any  mltlgaUng  factor  or  factors 
found  to  exist,  or  In  the  abaence  ot  mitigating 
factors,  whether  the  aggravating  factors  are 
themselves  sufficient,  to  Justify  a  sentence  of 
death.  Based  upon  this  consideration,  the 
Jury  by  unanimous  vote,  or  if  there  is  no 
Jury,  the  court,  shall  return  a  finding  as  to 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  Is  Justified. 

"(f)  Upon  a  finding  that  a  sentence  of 
death  Is  Justified,  the  oourt  shall  sentence 
the  defendant  to  death.  Upon  a  contrary 
finding,  the  court  shall  impose  a  sentence, 
other  than  death,  authorized  by  this  section. 

"(g)  In  determining  whether  a  sentence  ot 
death  Is  to  be  Imposed  on  the  defendant, 
the  following  miUgating  factors  shall  be  con- 
sidered but  are  not  exclusive: 

"(I)  the  defendant  was  youthful  at  the 
time  of  the  crime; 
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"(3)  the  defendant's  capacity  to  appre- 
ciate the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct  or  to 
conform  his  conduct  to  the  requirement* 
of  law  was  significantly  Impaired,  but  not 
so  Impaired  as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  th« 
charge; 

"(3)  the  defendant  was  imder  unusual 
and  substantial  duress,  although  not  «uch 
duress  as  constitutes  a  defense  to  the  charge; 
"(4)  the  defendant  is  punishable  as  a 
principal  or  otherwise  but  his  participation 
was  relatively  minor; 

"(6)  the  defendant  could  not  reasonably 
have  foreseen  that  his  conduct  In  the  course 
of  the  commission  of  murder  for  which  be 
was  convicted  would  cause,  or  would  create 
a  grave  risk  of  causing,  death  to  any  person. 
"(h)  If  the  defendant  Is  found  guUty  or 
pleads  guilty  to  an  offense  under  this  sec- 
tion the  following  aggravating  factors  shall 
be  considered : 

"(I)  the  defendant  has  been  convicted 
of  another  District  of  Columbia,  FMeral,  or 
State  offense  restilting  in  Uie  death  of  a 
person,  for  whlc^  a  sentence  of  life  Im- 
prisonment or  a  sentence  of  death  waa  au- 
thorized by  statute; 

"(3)  the  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  State  or  FMeral 
offenses  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprlaon- 
ment  of  more  than  one  year,  committed  on 
different  occasions,  involving  the  Infliction 
of  serious  bodUy  Injiiry  upon  another 
person; 

"(3)  in  the  commission  of  the  offenaa 
the  defendant  knowingly  created  a  grars 
risk  of  death  to  one  or  more  persona; 

"(4)  the  defendant  committed  tbe  offense 
In  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved 
manner: 

"(6)  the  defendant  procured  the  omn- 
mlaslon  of  the  offense  by  payment,  or 
promise  of  payment,  of  anything  of  pecu- 
niary value; 

"(6)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
as  consideration  for  the  receipt,  or  In  the 
expectation  of  the  receipt,  of  anything  ot 
pecuniary  value: 

"(7)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
after  substantial  planning  and  premedita- 
tion to  cause  the  death  of  a  person  or  commit 
an  act  of  terrorism: 

"(8)  the  defendant  conunltted  the  offense 
against — 

"(A)  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  President-elect,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Vice-President-elect,  the  Vlce-Presldent- 
deslgnate,  or  if  there  is  no  Vice  President,  the 
officer  next  In  order  of  succession  to  the  oflloe 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  or  any  per- 
son who  Is  acting  as  President  under  the 
Constitution,  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
"(B)  a  foreign  ofllclal  listed  in  section 
1116(b)(3)(A)  of  tlUe  18.  United  States 
Code,  If  he  Is  in  the  United  SUtes  because  of 
his  official  duties;  or 

"(C)  a  Federal  or  District  of  ColumbU 
Judge,  law  enforcement  officer,  or  employee  of 
a  penal  or  correctional  Institution,  while  per- 
forming hU  offlcla:  duties  or  because  of  hU 
sUtus  as  a  public  servant.  Por  purposes  of 
this  subsecUon,  a  "law  enforcement  officer' 
is  a  public  servant  authorized  by  law  or  by  a 
Government  agency  to  conduct  or  engage  In 
the  prevention.  Investigation,  or  prosecution 
of  an  offense. 

"(1)  In  any  case  in  which  the  sentence  of 
death  is  imposed  imder  this  section,  the 
sentence  of  death  shaU  be  subject  to  review 
upon  appeal  by  the  defendant.  An  appeal 
under  this  section  may  be  consolidated  with 
an  appeal  of  the  Judgment  of  conviction. 
Such  review  ahaU  have  priority  ov«  all  other 
cases. 

"On  review  of  the  sentence,  the  court  of 
appeals  shall  consider  the  record,  the  evi- 
dence submitted  during  the  trial,  the  infor- 
mation submitted  during  the  sentencing 
hearing,  the  procedures  employed  in  the 
sentencing  hearing,  and  the  special  flndlnga 
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returned  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"The  ooiirt  shall  afflrm  the  sentence  If  It 
determines  that:  (1)  the  sentence  of  death 
was  not  Imposed  under  the  Influence  of  pas- 
sion, prejudice,  or  any  other  arbitrary  factor; 
(3)  the  Information  supports  the  special 
finding  of  the  existence  of  any  aggravating 
factor,  or  the  failure  to  find  any  mitigating 
factors  as  set  forth  or  allowed  In  this  section: 
and  (3)  the  sentence  of  death  Is  not  exces- 
sive, considering  both  the  crime  and  the  de- 
fendant. In  all  other  cases  the  court  shall 
remand  the  case  for  reconsideration  under 
this  section.  The  court  of  appeals  shall  state 
In  writing  the  reasons  for  Its  disposition  of 
the  review  of  the  sentence.". 

S«c.  a.  Sections  23-1701  through  23-1706 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  as  In  effect 
on  December  16,  1980,  are  hereby  reenacted. 


S.  909— TO  AMEND  TITLE  18  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  THE  IMPOSITION  OF 
MINIMUM  MANDATORY  SEN- 
TENCES FOR  THE  USE  OP  A 
FIREARM  IN  THE  COMMISSION  OP 
A  CRIME 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  In 
addition  to  the  other  measures  I  am 
introducing  today  for  myself  and  Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY,  I  am  submitting  a  bill  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  for  the  imposition  of  minimum 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  the  use  of 
a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  a  Federal 
felony. 

Historically,  very  few  crimes  have 
carried  a  mandatory  minimum  period  of 
imprisonment  because  it  was  argued 
that  such  a  statute  takes  away  from  the 
sentencing  judge  the  discretion  to  make 
the  sentence  match  the  crime.  It  is  also 
argued  that  mandatory  sentence  provi- 
sions have  a  coercive  effect  on  guilty 
pleas.  Notwithstanding  these  argu- 
ments. Congress  has  recognized  that 
certain  crimes  are  of  such  a  violent 
nature  and  of  such  danger  to  society  that 
mandatory  minimum  penalties  should  be 
provided. 

The  Federal  Criminal  Code  legislation, 
pending  last  year  as  S.  722,  contained 
two  provisions  with  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentences— trafficking  in  opiates 
and  the  use  of  a  firearm  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  Federal  felony.  These  two 
crimes,  because  of  the  danger  they  pose 
to  the  community,  were  given  statutory 
minimum  sentences.  Senator  Kennedy, 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Criminal  Code  re- 
vision bill,  has  also  endorsed  recently 
mandatory  minimums  for  firearms- 
related  crimes. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  sutaiitting 
today  is  identical  to  provisions  that  have 
been  included  in  previous  legislation 
leading  with  the  abuse  of  handguns  by 
criminals.  It  would  impose,  in  addition 
to  the  punishment  provided  for  in  the 
commisslOTi  of  the  Federal  crime,  a 
sentence  of  at  least  1  year  for  the  first 
offense  and  no  less  than  2  years  to  25 
years  for  a  second  or  subsequent  offense. 
The  sentencing  court  is  prohibited  from 
suspending  the  sentence,  and  the  period 
of  imprisonment  shall  not  nm  concur- 
rently with  any  other  sentence  imposed. 


This  is  a  tough  sentencing  provision, 
but  the  use  of  firearms  indiscriminately 
by  criminals  of  this  country  without  fear 
of  prosecution  or  imprisonment  must  be 
stopped.  No  amount  of  gun  control  legis- 
lation or  restrictions  on  law-abiding 
citizens  will  affect  these  criminals.  They 
must  be  dealt  with  swiftly  and,  where 
necessary,  harshly. 

Critics  of  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tencing provisions  say  the  legislature 
does  not  have  fhe  ability  to  actually  de- 
termine which  criminals  are  a  danger 
to  the  com^nunity.  I  have  a  hard  time 
understanding  that  logic.  Embezzlers  do 
not  use  firearms.  People  who  write  bad 
checks  do  not  use  firearms.  The  people 
who  do  use  firearms  commit  crimes  of 
violence  against  other  people.  The  vic- 
tims of  violent  crimes  can  testify  which 
kinds  of  criminals  they  fear  most — those 
who  use  firearms  in  the  commission  of 
crimes.  The  legislature  does  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  its  citizens  to  protect  them 
where  the  courts  have  failed  to  do  so. 

In  addition,  the  existence  of  a  man- 
datory minimum  imprisonment  provision 
will  give  more  discretion  to  the  prosecu- 
tor to  charge  the  use  of  a  firearm  in  the 
commission  of  a  felony  as  a  separate  of- 
fense. If  this  leads  to  faster  guilty  pleas, 
then  perhaps  justice  will  be  better  served. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  not 
new  or  revolutionary.  It  is  an  approach 
to  dealing  with  violent  criminal  offenders 
that  has  been  advocated  for  years.  TTie 
recent  attempt  on  the  life  of  President 
Reagan,  as  well  as  the  numerous  in- 
cidents of  crimes  committed  with  a 
handgun,  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
entire  Nation.  Congress  should  not  avoid 
its  responsibility  to  place  appropriate 
penalties  for  crimes  committed  with  fire- 
arms on  the  books.  It  may  not  be  the 
final  answer  to  such  crimes,  but  it  will 
begin  to  send  a  signal  that  persons  com- 
mitting crimes  with  a  firearm  will  not 
go  unpunished. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  909 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  924  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended: 

(a)  by  adding  after  the  words  "violates 
any  provision  of  this  Chapter"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  the  words  "other 
than  subsection   (J)  of  section  922,"; 

(b)  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a)  :  "Whoever  violates  section 
922(J)  of  this  chapter  shall  be  fined  no  more 
than  tl,0OO,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both.";  and 

(c)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(c)  Whoever — 

"(1)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  or 

"(2)  carries  a  firearm  during  the  commis- 
sion of  any  felony  for  which  he  may  be  pros- 
ecuted In  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
shall.  In  addition  to  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  commission  of  such  felony,  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not 
less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten  years 


In  the  case  of  the  first  offense,  and  to  a  term 
of  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  for  a  second  or  subsequent  offense. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  court  shall  not  suspend  the  sentence, 
nor  shall  the  term  of  Imprisonment  Im- 
posed under  this  subsection  run  concur- 
rently with  any  term  of  Imprisonment  Im- 
posed for  the  commission  of  such  felony." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  65— 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
RAOUL  WALLENBERG 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  42  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
claiming Raoul  Wallenberg  to  l)e  an  hon- 
orary citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
requesting  the  President  to  ascertain 
from  the  Soviet  Union  the  whereabouts 
of  Mr.  Wallenberg  and  to  secure  his  re- 
turn to  freedom  if  he  is  still  alive, 

Sweden,  in  accordance  with  her  tradi- 
tional humanitarian  and  human  rights 
tradition  commissioned  Raoul  Wallen- 
l)€rg  as  a  diplomat  in  order  to  better  help 
the  Jews  in  Hungary.  Wallenberg  went 
on  to  courageously  and  heroically  save 
the  lives  of  an  estimated  100,000  inno- 
cent victims  of  Nazi  terrorism  in  Hun- 
gary during  World  War  II.  Congressman 
Tom  Lantos,  who,  along  with  his  wife 
Annette,  was  among  those  saved  by  Wal- 
lenberg's actions,  has  introduced  the 
same  resolution  in  the  House  with  265 
cosponsors. 

At  the  request  of  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull.  Raoul  Wallenberg  went  to 
Hungary  in  1944  to  organize  the  rescue 
mission  to  save  Jews  and  others  marked 
for  extermination  as  part  of  Hitler's 
"Final  Solution."  Wallenberg  risked  his 
life  so  that  others  might  live.  With  funds 
provided  by  the  U.S.  War  Refugee  Board, 
Wallenberg  established  himself  in  Buda- 
pest where  he  distributed  Swedish  pass- 
ports to  thousands  of  Jews.  He  purchased 
and  rented  scores  of  houses  in  Budapest, 
equipped  them  with  Swedish  flags  and 
declared  them  Swedish  Embassy  prop- 
erty, and  personally  protected  the  refu- 
gees he  gathered  within  these  safe 
housss.  He  followed  the  death  marches 
and  went  daily  to  the  deportation  trains 
where  he  literally  pulled  people  out  of 
the  clutches  of  the  Nazis.  Altogether,  he 
saved  tens  of  thousands  from  deportation 
to  the  death  camps  or  violent  deaths  in 
the  ghetto  of  Budapest. 

In  January  1945,  Raoul  Wallenberg 
was  seized  by  Russian  authorities  in  di- 
rect violation  of  his  diplomatic  immu- 
nity. The  Soviets  accused  him  of  being 
an  American  spy  and  imprisoned  him  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  For  36  years  now,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  account  in 
a  credible  manner  for  the  whereabouts 
and  fate  of  Raoul  Wallenberg.  At  first. 
Russian  authorities  acknowledged  tak- 
ing him  into  protective  custody;  6 
months  later,  however,  they  denied  any 
knowledge  of  him.  But  evidence  began 
to  mount  that  the  Soviets  were  holding 
him  prisoner.  Former  inmates  of  Soviet 
prisons  who  were  released  and  escaped 
from  Russia  reported  talking  to  or  hear- 
ing atwut  Wallenberg. 

Finally,  in  1957  Soviet  authorities  con- 
ceded that  a  man  named  "Wallenberg" 
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had  been  taken  prisoner  in  Hungary  in 
1945.  but  they  claimed  that  he  had  died 
of  a  heart  attack  while  in  prison  in  1947. 
More  recent  reports  from  former  Soviet 
prisoners,  however,  indicate  that  Wal- 
lenberg might  still  be  alive  today, 

Mr,  President.  I  have  long  had  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  Raoul  Wallenberg 
case.  My  father  was  the  U.S.  Minister 
to  Hungary  Just  prior  to  World  War  II. 
and  was  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  War  Crimes  Commission, 
In  that  capacity,  he  took  the  initiative 
to  have  the  Commission  declare  genocide 
a  war  crime.  I  myself  served  as  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee and  was  responsible  for  the  IRC's 
refugee  relief  effort  in  Europe  at  the 
time  of  the  Hungarian  uprising  in  1956, 
As  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  I 
have  striven  to  secure  the  human  rights 
of  the  oppressed  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  Along  with 
Senators  Church,  Moynihan,  and  Bosch- 
vfiTz.  I  founded  the  Free  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg Committee  in  July  1979.  And 
last  year,  along  with  those  same  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  I  cosponsored 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  117  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  convey  to  the  So- 
viet Government  the  deep  concern  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
for  the  fate  of  Raoul  Wallenberg,  and 
that  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Madrid 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  should  urge  considera- 
tion of  the  case  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  at 
that  meeting  by  the  signatories  to  the 
Helsinki  final  act.  That  measure,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  won  the  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
last  faU. 

The  United  States  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Raoul  Wallenberg.  Since 
his  humanitarian  actions  were  under- 
taken at  the  behest  of  our  Government, 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  express  our 
appreciation  for  his  unprecedented  acts 
of  courage  on  our  behp.lf  by  formally 
awarding  him  honorary  citizenship — 
the  highest  honor  we  can  bestow  upon 
him.  Certainly  our  country  has  an  obli- 
gation to  Raoul  Wallenberg  to  try  to 
secure  for  him  the  same  freedom  he 
brought  to  so  many  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 


the  Uvee  of  almost  one  hundred  thousand 
Innocent  men,  women  and  children; 

Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg,  with  funds 
and  directives  supplied  by  the  United  Statee, 
provided  food,  shelter,  and  medical  care  to 
tboee  whom  he  had  rescued; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  In  violation  of 
Wallenbergs  Swedish  diplomatic  Immunity 
and  of  International  law,  seized  him  on 
January  17,  1946.  with  no  explanation  ever 
given  for  his  detention  and  subsequent  im- 
prisonment; 

Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg  has  been  a 
prisoner  In  the  Soviet  Union  since  1945; 

Whereaa  reports  from  former  prisoners  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  recent  as  January  1981, 
suggest  that  Raoul  Wallenberg  U  alive; 

Whereas  history  hae  revealed  that  heroic 
acts  of  salvation  were  tragically  rare  during 
the  massacre  of  muilons  of  innocent  human 
beings  during  World  War  II;   and 

Whereas  the  significance  of  this  symbol  of 
mans  concern  for  his  fellow  man  has  been 
tainted  by  the  wall  of  silence  that  surrounds 
the  fate  of  Wallenberg:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

Sbction  1  Raoul  Wallenberg  is  proclaimed 
to  be  an  honorary  citizen  ot  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  Is  requested  to  take 
all  possible  steps  to  ascertain  from  the  Soviet 
Union  the  whereaboute  of  Raoul  Wallenberg 
and  to  secure  his  return  to  freedom 
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Whereas  during  World  War  n  the  United 
States  was  at  war  with  Hungary,  and  had 
no  diplomatic  relations  with  that  country; 

Whereas  In  1944  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment through  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  requested  the  cooperation  of  Sweden, 
as  a  neutral  nation.  In  protecting  the  lives 
of  Hungarian  Jews  facing  extermination  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nazis; 

Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg  agreed  to  act 
at  the  behest  of  the  United  States  In  Hun- 
gary, and  went  to  Hungary  In  the  summer 
of  1944  as  Secretary  of  the  Swedish  Lega- 
tion: 

Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg,  with  extraor- 
dinary courage  and  with  total  disregard 
for   the  constant  danger  to  himself,  saved 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  joint  resolution  offered  by  Senator 
Pell  to  bestow  honorary  citizenship  on 
Raoul  Wallenberg.  Few  people  in  recent 
history  have  given  so  much  to  human- 
kind and  received  so  little  in  return. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  was  bom  in  1912 
into  a  prominent  Swedish  family,  which 
for  generations  had  produced  outstand- 
ing statesmen,  bishops,  and  diplomats, 
as  weU  as  military  heroes  and  financial 
leaders.  His  family  was  wealthy,  his  re- 
lationship with  society  secure.  As  a 
youth,  he  traveled  extensively  in  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East,  and  in  1935  took 
an  honors  degree  in  architecture  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Wallenberg  then  returned  to  Sweden, 
and  pursued  his  family's  interest  in  fi- 
nance. He  later  worked  for  a  bank  in 
Haifa.  Here  he  first  saw  Jews  in  flight 
from  Hitler— survivors  of  an  inhuman 
environment  created  by  the  most  evil 
regime  in  the  history  of  this  planet. 

These  early  Impressions  of  broken 
Uves  and  tortuous  treatment  were  rein- 
forced in  Wallenberg  during  the  early 
1940's,  when  he  served  as  the  foreign 
representative  of  a  Swedish  import- 
export  firm.  During  that  time,  he  made 
several  trips  to  Nazi -occupied  Europe. 
His  visits  produced  vivid  impressions  of 
Nazi  brutality.  These  graphic  experiences 
provided  the  spiritual  underpinnings  for 
the  voyage  which  Wallenberg  was  about 
to  undertake. 

In  1944,  Wallenberg's  combination  of 
pragmatic  and  idealistic  qualities  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  War  Refugee 
Board.  Under  cover  of  his  family's  finan- 
cial interests,  he  went  to  Budapest  in 
charge  of  a  special  department  respon- 
sible for  the  protection  and  relief  of 
Hungarian  Jews. 

Physically  isolated  from  his  homeland, 
he  sought  to  save  a  people  who  had  been 
thrown  into  a  world  of  chaos — divorced 
from  a  society  In  which  they  had  cmce 
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shared.  Wallenberg  became  an  emissary 
to  the  Jewish  ghetto — the  twisted  world 
of  the  Jew  under  Nazi  rule. 

He  acted  in  this  environment  ftM-  only 
7  months.  But  in  that  time,  he  touched 
the  lives  of  approximately  100,000  human 
beings.  He  issued  thousands  of  protective 
passports  of  his  own  elaborate  design, 
complete  with  officials  and  the  triple- 
crown  insignia  of  Sweden.  And  he  pro- 
vided them  to  those  who  were  about  to  be 
taken  away — then  threatened  their 
guards  with  unknown  but  horrible  con- 
sequences if  they  violated  the  protection 
those  passports  provided. 

It  worked.  People  naarched  away  from 
railroad  cars  which  led  to  death  and 
walked  into  apartments  that  Wellenberg 
rented  for  the  displaced. 

Wallenberg  worked  around  the  clock. 
He  built  up  a  citywide  relief  organiza- 
tion of  hospitals,  nurseries,  and  soup 
kitchens.  He  met  with  Adolph  Eichmann, 
mastermind  of  mass  murder,  in  his 
desperate  efforts  to  delay  deaths.  He 
visited  the  mayor  of  Budapest  and  left 
with  lives.  He  challenged  soldiers  on  the 
streets  and  at  the  very  trains  of  death, 
and  produced  safety  for  pecH>le.  He  was 
here  and  then  he  was  there:  hunted  by 
local  Nazis  and  haunted  by  the  image  of 
what  they  were  doing. 

Wallenberg  took  the  plight  of  a  people 
packed  into  a  ghetto  and  stalked  by 
death  and  destruction  as  his  cause.  He 
saw  in  their  persecution  an  evil,  and  In- 
fighting to  eradicate  that  evil,  he  v(dun- 
tarily  separated  himself  from  the  society 
to  which  he  belonged  and  the  culture 
which  could  have  provided  his  protection. 
Wallenbergs  efforts  did  not  cease  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  In  its  closing  days,  he 
sought  to  meet  with  the  victorious  Rus- 
sian generals  who  were  then  marching 
into  Budapest.  His  dream  was  to  begin 
the  process  of  building  anew,  both  physi- 
cally and  psychologically,  a  heme  for  the 
displaced  and  dispirited. 

But  the  Russians  had  no  interest  In 
seeing  these  dreams  fulfilled.  And  so 
there  were  no  conversations,  and  no  dis- 
cussions. There  was  only  an  arrest — and 
then  a  trip  to  a  jail  cell  in  Moscow. 

Prcwn  there,  he  began  a  long  journey 
which  we  do  not  totally  understand,  and 
which  makes  the  honorary  citizenship 
which  we  seek  to  bestow  all  the  more 
compelling. 

It  appears  that  Wallenberg  was  trans- 
ferred from  one  prison  to  another.  But 
no  one  knew  for  sure,  since  the  Soviets 
refused  to  even  acknowledge  that  they 
were  holding  him  as  a  prisoner.  As  inter- 
est in  his  plight  built,  however,  pressure 
on  the  Soviets  to  account  for  him  con- 
tinued to  grow. 

Finally,  in  1957,  they  produced  a  docu- 
ment, signed  by  current  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  Soviet  Union  Andrei  Oromyko. 
That  document  purported  to  demon- 
strate that  newly  discovered  reccM-ds  indi- 
cated that  Wallenberg  had.  Indeed,  bete 
imorisoned.  but  had  died  of  a  heart  at- 
tack in  1947.  No  death  certificate  accom- 
panied this  document.  No  explanation  of 
his  arrest  was  contained  in  this  docu- 
ment. It  simply  reiwrted  the  death  and 
blamed  any  past  misunderstanding  on 
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already  discredited  figures  of  the  dis- 
credited Stalinist  regime. 

Since  then,  the  Soviets  have  persisted 
in  saying  that  they  have  no  additional 
information  on  the  case.  But  for  years, 
there  have  been  reports  of  sightings, 
stories  of  meetings,  tales  of  conversa- 
tions. 

Just  3  years  ago.  a  man  named  Jan 
Kaplan  was  released  from  a  Soviet  pris- 
on. He  called  his  daughter  in  Israel  and, 
in  an  attempt  to  assure  her  that  he  had 
survived  the  ordeal  in  good  health,  told 
her  of  a  Swedish  prisoner  who  had  been 
held  for  over  30  years.  Word  of  that  con- 
versation circulated  through  the  growing 
community  of  those  concerned  about 
Wallenberg  and,  ultimately,  to  the  Soviet 
authorities.  Those  authorities  promptly 
arrested  Jan  Kaplan  again.  Repeated  at- 
tempts by  our  Government  and  others  to 
locate  Jan  Kaplan  or  talk  with  him  have 
been  rebuffed  by  the  Russians.  His  crime 
appears  to  have  been  the  making  of  a 
casual  remark  which  might  imply  that, 
even  after  30  years  of  isolation,  Raoul 
Wallenberg  still  lived  somewhere  in  the 
frozen  wild  of  the  gulag. 

The  international  Wallenberg  hear- 
ings, held  in  Stockholm  on  January  15- 
16,  1981,  offer  additional  evidence  that 
Wallenberg  did  not  die  in  1947.  The  re- 
port of  the  proceedings,  prepared  by  the 
Simon  Wiesenthal  Center  and  distrib- 
uted to  Members  of  Congress,  contains 
several  statements  which  independently 
substantiate  Kaplan's  observations.  They 
cast  deep  doubt  on  the  Soviet's  claim  of 
Wallenberg's  death  more  than  tliree  dec- 
ades ago,  but  they  also  underscore  the 
continuing  need  to  focus  international 
attention  on  Wallenbergs  tragic  and 
mysterious  disappearance. 

"nie  report  contains  a  statement  by 
Cronld  Lubarsky  that,  as  late  as  1978. 
there  was  an  old  Swede  being  held  in 
the  Blagoveshchensk  Special  Psychiatric 
Hospital.  That  Swede  was  believed  to  be 
Wallenberg. 

Dr.  Marvin  Makinen,  who  was  incar- 
cerated at  the  same  time  as  Francis  Gary 
Powers,  also  testified  that  he  had  heard 
of  a  Swedish  prisoner  who  had  been  in 
Vladimir  in  the  late  1950s. 

Simon  Wiesenthal  presented  a  report 
from  an  unnamed  witness,  with  whom 
he  had  direct  contact,  who  stated  that  a 
General  Kuprtanov  had  personal  en- 
counters with  Wallenberg  from  1953 
through  1956.  General  Kuprianov  died 
in  May  1979. 

And.  finally,  there  was  the  compelling 
testimony  from  Andre  Lipchitz.  Speak- 
ing under  the  assumed  name  of  Andre 
Shimkevitch.  Lipchitz  testified  that  he 
was  Raoul  WaUenberg's  cellmate  in  Mos- 
cow's Lubiana  Prison  in  December  1947. 
All  this  testimony  and  documentation 
led  the  convenors  of  the  Stockholm  hear- 
ing to  conclude  that  Raoul  Wallenberg 
did  not  die  in  July  1947.  as  the  Soviets 
have  claimed. 

Of  course,  these  statements  are  not 
conclusive  proof  that  Raoul  Wallenberg 
Is  alive.  Yet.  taken  to^-ether.  they  cast  a 
total  doubt  on  everytWng  that  the  So- 
viets claimed  to  have  hannened  to  this 
heroic  humanitarian.  These  doubts 
make  this  resolution  all  the  more  neces- 
sary^ot  just  to  honor  Wallenberg,  but 


to  keep  the  t>eacon  of  public  attention  lit 
and  focused  on  his  disappearance.  It  is 
perhaps  a  distant  hope  that  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg may  be  alive  and  someday  freed, 
but  it  is  a  hope  which  we  cannot  allow 
to  diminish. 

As  part  of  our  pursuing  the  truth 
about  Raoul  Wallenberg's  whereabouts, 
we  must  also  press  the  Soviets  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  whereabouts  of 
Jam  Kaplan.  Verifying  Kaplan's  fate  and 
freeing  liim,  if  he  is  alive,  is  essential  in 
establishing  some  firm  evidence  about 
Raoul  Wallenberg's  whereabouts. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  was  an  extraordi- 
nary hero.  He  was  a  Swedish  hero.  He 
was  an  American  hero,  because  he  was 
carrying  out  the  work  of  the  U.S.  War 
Refugee  Board.  He  was  a  hero  of  all 
humankind. 

The  depths  of  his  bravery  can  only 
be  measured  by  the  compassion  he  meted 
out  in  the  face  of  the  most  cruel  and 
brutal  tyranny  humankind  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. We  cannot  bestow  a  higher,  or 
a  more  truly  deserved,  recognition  of 
his  courageous  deeds  than  the  granting 
of  our  own  citizenship. 

Last  Friday  a  stirring  account  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg's  activities  in  Buda- 
pest appeared  in  the  Detroit  Jewish 
News.  It  was  written  by  Per  Anger,  who 
served  in  the  Swedish  foreign  legation 
at  the  time  of  Wallenberg's  arrival  in 
Himgary,  and  who  worked  with  him  dur- 
ing those  dark  7  months.  I  £isk  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  account 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  Detroit  Jewish  News,  Apr.  3,  1981] 
Swedish    Envoy    DocnMEurs   Wallenberg's 

Efforts    To    Save    Thousands    of    Hun- 
garians IN  THE  Holocaust 

Thlrty-slx  years  after  the  abduction  or 
one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  World  War  II 
by  the  Russians,  and  their  denial  that  he 
Is  still  alive,  the  world  movement  for  the 
freeing  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  has  gained 
momentum. 

Committees  laboring  for  the  rescue  of 
Wallenberg,  who  Is  believed  still  to  be  in 
a  Russian  prison,  have  been  formed.  His 
family  Is  In  the  front  ranks  of  the  activists 
laboring  for  his  freedom  and  for  action  by 
the  Swedish  government.  His  stepfather, 
Predrik  von  Dardel,  wrote  a  book  listing 
the  facts  about  his  fate,  giving  credence  to 
the  testimony  by  impartial  observers  who 
say  they  had  seen  Wallenberg  in  Butyrkl 
prison  In  1951,  in  Vladimir  prison  during 
the  I9f0s  and  in  a  mental  hospital  in  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1961. 

The  renewed  action  in  behalf  of  Wallen- 
berg is  receiving  greatest  Impetus  In 
the  Schocken  Holocaust  Library  series' 
"With  Raoul  Wallenberg  in  Budapest."  by 
Per  Anger.  It  is  the  most  authoritative  vol- 
ume with  the  background  of  Wallenberg's 
heroic  labors  as  a  result  of  which  tens  of 
thousands  of  Je«w8  were  rescued  from  the 
gas  chambers  to  which  they  were  assigned 
by  the  Nazis  who  attempted  to  round  them 
up  in  Hungary. 

Per  Anger  was  in  Hungary,  serving  In  the 
Swedish  forelen  legation  preceding  Wallen- 
berg's arrival  there.  When  he  was  the  Swed- 
ish ambassador  to  Ottawa  in  recent  vears  he 
told  this  reviewer  that  upon  leaving  the 
Swedish  foreign  service  he  will  tell  the  story 
of  the  ^eat  hero.  Was  he  handicapped  by 
protocol?  His  book  relates  of  hesitancies 
which  are  at  last  developing  into  action. 


The  Anger  record  is  very  important.  He 
was  born  in  Ooteborg,  Sweden  in  1913.  Upon 
graduating  from  Uppsala  University  in  1939 
he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  Swedish  Foreign  Office  in  Stock- 
holm. His  first  foreign  assignment  was  in  1940 
when  he  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Swedish  Em- 
bassy in  Berlin. 

He  was  transferred  to  Budapest  in  1942. 
There  as  an  attache  in  the  embassy  he  be- 
came involved  in  the  rescue  of  the  perse- 
cuted Hungarian  Jews  then  being  carried  on 
by  several  neutral  governments  and  by  the 
International  Red  Cross. 

In  July  1944,  Raoul  Wallenberg  arrived  in 
Budapest  and  Per  Anger  became  his  close  eind 
devoted  collaborator  in  the  noble  humanitar- 
ian mission  of  saving  Hungarian  Jews  from 
deportation  to  the  gas  chambers  of  Ausch- 
witz. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  saved  about  25,000  Jews 
directly  and  another  70,000  indirectly.  In  a 
tense,  dramatic  account  Per  Anger  relates 
their  experiences  in  Budapest  during  those 
fateful  years  1944-1945.  He  recounts  his  as- 
sociation with  Raoul  Wallenberg  In  his  rescue 
work  and  tells  of  Wallenberg's  tragic  fate  af- 
ter his  arrest  by  the  Russians. 

After  the  war  Per  Anger  was  assigned  to 
the  Swedish  embassies  in  Cairo,  Addis  Ababa, 
Paris,  and  the  consulate  general  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. His  most  recent  assignment  was  as 
Sweden's  smibassador  to  Ottawa.  He  retired 
in  December  1979  after  40  years  of  distin- 
guished diplomatic  service  to  his  country. 

Schocken  Books  has  to  its  credit  an  im- 
mense achievement  with  the  publication  of 
the  many  books  forming  the  Holocaust  Li- 
brary. This  newest  addition  to  that  book- 
shelf is  among  the  very  great  contributions 
to  the  battle  (or  justice  and  for  the  spreading 
of  truth  about  the  Nazi  terror  and  the  great- 
est of  all  heroes  in  the  anti-Nazi  struggle. 

Anger  enters  into  great  detail  in  relating 
the  Wallenberg  story. 

Anger's  thorough  account  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, the  details  of  events  that  transpired 
in  Hungary,  the  Nazi  invasion  and  the  even- 
tual domination  of  the  collaborating  mur- 
derous gangs  belonging  to  the  Arrow  Cross 
exposes  the  most  bestisd  of  Inhuman  move- 
ments In  the  anti-Semitic  ranks  that  served 
as  the  tools  of  the  barbaric  Nazis.  Most  im- 
porttmt  in  the  Anger  book  is  the  chapter 
entitled  "Wallenberg's  Last  Acts.  His  Unique 
Achievement."  While  the  entire  book  is  an 
historic  document,  this  chapter  emphasizes 
the  heroism  of  a '  great  man  who  gave  up 
career  and  wealth  to  serve  a  great  cause — 
that  of  rescuing  Jews  at  his  own  peril.  In 
that  chapter  Anger  relates : 

"Wallenberg's  words,  the  last  time  we  saw 
each  other,  were  typical  of  him  and  of  the 
seriousness  with  which  he  took  his  assign- 
ment. 'I'd  never  be  able  to  go  back  to  Stock- 
holm without  knowing  inside  myself  I'd 
done  all  a  man  could  do  to  save  as  many 
Jews  as  possible.'  And  he  did  all  that  a  man 
could,  to  the  very  last. 

"He  was  tireless  In  his  efforts  to  save  Jews 
from  deportation.  Many  are  the  stories  of 
how  he  could  pop  up  on  the  most  unex- 
pected occasions  and  succeed  In  preventing 
the  removal  of  Jews  with  protective  pass- 
ports, or  stop  the  Arrow  Crossmen  from  forc- 
ing their  way  Into  the  Swedish  houses.  He 
swamped  the  Arrow  Cross  authorities  with 
written  petitions  for  relief  for  his  charges. 
It  was  often  he  who  was  the  prime  mover 
in  the  neutral  legations'  protests,  through 
Joint  memoranda,  to  the  Arrow  Cross  regime, 
against  the  Inhuman  treatment  of  the  Jews. 

"Even  If  the  mass  deportations  to  Ausch- 
witz bv  rail  had  sto'^ped.  the  Germans  made 
sporadic  attempts  to  ship  groups  of  Jews  off 
by  train. 

"Wallenberg  always  had  people  on  watch 
who  could  warn  him  in  time  to  get  to  the 
station  before  the  train's  departure.  On  one 
occasion,  he  arrived  with  several  long  lists 
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of  the  holders  of  protective  passports  and 
demanded  in  an  authoritative  tone  to  check 
whether  any  such  persons  had  by  mistake 
been  taken  aboard. 

"The  Germans  were  taken  by  surprise  and, 
right  under  their  noses.  Wallenberg  pulled 
out  a  large  number  of  Jews.  Many  of  them 
had  no  passport  at  all,  only  various  papers 
in  the  Hungarian  language — drivers  licenses, 
vaccination  records  or  tax  receipts — that  the 
Germans  did  not  understand.  The  bluff  suc- 
ceeded. 

"Another  time,  when  I  was  there,  the  Ger- 
mans tried  to  stop  us  with  guns.  But  we 
stood  our  ground,  showed  our  Swedish  dip- 
lomatic passports,  and  were  able  to  leave 
with  our  charges. 

"One  day  when  Wallenberg  was  elsewhere, 
I  rushed  out  to  a  station  from  which  a  train- 
load  of  Jews  was  about  to  depart.  There  was 
no  time  to  debate  with  the  Germans.  I  ex- 
plained that  a  terrible  mistake  had  been 
made,  since  apparently  they  were  alx)ut  to 
deport  Jews  who  had  Swedish  protective 
passports.  Should  they  not  be  released  Im- 
mediately, I  would  make  sure  that  Veesen- 
mayer  was  informed. 

"The  reaction  to  this  proved  to  be  the 
same  as  on  the  10th  of  October,  when  we 
were  sending  home  the  group  of  Swedish 
women  and  children.  The  German  train 
commander  did  not  dare  to  risk  being  re- 
ported to  the  dreaded  Veesenmayer. 

"I  went  into  the  cars  to  call  the  roll,  but 
found  only  two  Jews  with  protective  pass- 
ports. However,  with  the  help  of  the  Hun- 
garian police  officer  there.  Batizfalvy  (who 
secretly  cooperated  with  Raoul  Wallenberg 
and  me) ,  I  succeeded,  despite  the  SS  com- 
mandant's orders,  in  freeing  150  Jews  from 
the  station  even  though  148  had  no  protec- 
tive passports. 

"Wallenberg  sometimes  arranged  for  spe- 
cial expeditions  in  which  Jews  who  looked 
Aryan,  dressed  in  Arrow  Cross  uniforms, 
raided  camps  and  prisons  and  on  several  oc- 
casions succeeded  In  freeing  a  large  number 
of  Jews  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  l>elng 
taken  away  to  deportation. 

"How  many  persons  did  Wallenberg  save? 
To  that  question,  a  clear-cut  answer  can 
hardly  be  given. 

"I  witnessed  his  stopping  the  deportation 
of  a  total  of  several  thousand  Jews  at  train 
stations,  from  the  Swedish  houses,  and  dur- 
ing the  death  march  to  the  Austrian  border. 
"It  was  through  these  acts  that  the  rumor 
was  spread  of  his  almost  superhuman  abil- 
ity, in  seemingly  hopeless  situations,  to 
snatch  victims  from  the  Nazi  executioners. 
He  became  hated  but  feared  by  the  Arrow 
Crossmen.  He  became  the  Budapest  Jews' 
hope  of  rescue  from  the  final  liquidation. 

"Yet  it  was  not  through  the  kind  of  per- 
sonal intervention  just  described  that  he 
made  his  greatest  contribution.  It  was  as  a 
negotiator  that  he  achieved  his  greatest  re- 
sults. He  was  the  driving  force  behind  the 
agreements  entered  into  with  the  Arrow 
Cross  regime  concerning  their  respecting  not 
only  the  5.000  Swedish  protective  passports 
but  also  corresponding  documents  of  the 
other  neutral  legations. 

"Wallenberg  was  always  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  saving  as  many  persons  as  possible 
was  what  mattered.  'You  know  yourself.'  he 
remarked  on  one  occasion,  'how  we're  be- 
sieged every  day  by  people  who  plead  for  a 
Job  at  the  legation,  for  asylum  or  for  a  pro- 
tective passport  for  themselves  and  their 
relations.  When  they  can't  come  themselves, 
they  send  their  Aryan  friends  to  ask  for 
them.  All  of  them  want  to  meet  me  person- 
ally. I've  got  to  be  firm.  Time  doesn't  allow 
me  to  devote  myself  to  single  cases  when  It's 
a  question  of  life  or  death  for  Budapest's  en- 
tire Jewish  population.' 
"Wallenberg  held  to  this  line  rigorously. 
"To  accomplish  his  ends,  he  applied  every 
means.  He  bribed  Arrow  Cross  officials.  Some- 
times be  threatened  execution.  Other  times 


he  promised  pardon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Russians.  He  used  Foreign  Minister  Kem- 
eny's  wife  (who  was  of  Jewish  descent  and 
greatly  admired  him)  to  Influence  her  hus- 
band to  approve  the  protective  passports  and 
so  on. 

"As  I  mentioned  earlier,  after  the  war  had 
ended.  It  was  established  that  60,000  Jews 
who  lived  in  the  foreign  houses,  the  Inter- 
national ghetto,  had  survived.  They  were 
generally  equipped  with  protective  passports 
or  similar  documents  Issued  by  the  neutral 
legations  and  the  International  Red  Cross. 
Of  these,  Wallenberg  had  protected  nearly 
half,  around  20  to  25,000. 

"But  Wallenbergs  contribution  extended 
even  further.  Besides  his  efforts  for  the  Inter- 
national ghetto,  toward  the  end  he  also 
worked  to  protect  the  Inhabitants  of  Buda- 
pest's general  or  so-called  sealed  ghetto, 
where  around  70,000  had  been  forced  to- 
gether. He  could  sometimes  arrange  for  food 
deliveries  to  the  starving,  and  he  managed 
on  several  occasions  to  forestall  the  Arrow 
Crossmen's  rampages  in  the  ghetto. 

"But  the  Arrow  Crossmen  had.  In  their 
fanatical  hatred  of  the  Jews,  decided  to  com- 
mit mass  murder  in  the  ghetto  at  the  last 
minute.  When  Wallenberg  got  wind  of  this, 
he  demanded  that  the  German  commander. 
General  Schmidthuber.  prevent  the  killing. 
Otherwise.  Wallenberg  would  make  sure  that 
Schmidthuber  would  swing  on  the  gallows 
when  the  Russians  came. 

"Schmidthuber  was  shaken  by  Wallen- 
berg's words  and  stopped  the  planned  op- 
eration against  the  ghetto. 

"Thus  Wallenberg  contributed  to  saving 
still  another  70.000  lives. 

"Jeno  Leval.  In  his  book,  'Raoul  Wallen- 
berg— Hero  of  Budapest.'  praises  Wallenberg's 
efforts  for  the  Jews  in  the  sealed  ghetto.  He 
adds:  'It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  Nazis  and  the  Arrow  Crossmen  were  not 
able  to  ravage  unhindered — they  were  com- 
pelled to  see  that  every  step  they  took  was 
being  watched  and  followed  by  the  young 
Swedish  diplomat.  Prom  Wallenberg  they 
could  keep  no  secrets.  The  Arrow  Crossmen 
could  not  trick  him.  They  could  not  operate 
freely,  they  were  held  responsible  for  the 
lives  of  the  persecuted  and  the  condemned. 
Wallenberg  was  the  world's  observing  eye, 
the  one  who  continually  called  the  criminals 
to  account. 

"  "That  is  the  great  importance  of  WaUen- 
berg's struggle  in  Budapest.'  " 

The  movement  in  behalf  of  Wallenberg 
made  little  progress  for  many  years.  In  the 
last  15  years  a  number  of  those  In  the  ranks 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  he  had  rescued 
emerged  to  demand  that  he  be  freed  from 
the  Russian  agonies.  Annette  Lantos,  whose 
husband.  Dr.  Tom  Lantos,  is  now  a  member 
of  Congress  from  California.  Is  a  leader  In 
that  movement. 

In  Sweden  there  was  lethargy.  Now  there 
is  an  awakening.  Per  Anger  asserts  that  "It 
has  come  to  be  a  question  of  decency  to  find 
out  what  happened  to  a  man  who.  on  an 
official  Swedish  assignment,  rendered  such 
unique  service  to  mankind."  Anger  states: 

"Under  the  skillful  leadership  of  Under- 
secretary Lelf  Lelfland,  the  Foreign  Office 
continues  to  pursue  the  new  leads  that  turn 
up.  With  great  seriousness.  Lelfland  set  to 
work  on  the  testimony  of  Abraham  Kalln- 
skl  at  the  end  of  1978,  according  to  which 
Wallenberg  was  seen  in  various  Soviet  pris- 
ons during  the  '40s.  "BOs.  and  "708.  that  Is. 
after  the  year  1947  when,  according  to  the 
Soviet  authorities,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
died.  This  Information  led  to  a  new  repre- 
sentation to  the  Soviet  government  in  Jan- 
uary 1979. 

"The  Soviets.  In  their  reply,  maintained 
that  the  new  information  did  not  alter  their 
earlier  answer  that  Wallenberg  died  in  1947. 
In  a  press  bulletin  from  the  Foreign  Office 


after  that  reply.  It  was  said  that  the  Swedish 
government  does  not  regard  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg's case  as  closed  by  this  Soviet  answer 
but  plans  to  continue  its  effort  to  clear  up 
what  bis  fate  has  been. 

"In  contrast  to  the  earlier  situation,  es- 
pecially In  the  years  right  after  the  war,  a 
trusting  cooperation  now  takes  place  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  WaUenberg 
committee,  which  consists  of  Wallenbergs 
closest  relatives  and  a  number  of  others  who, 
wherever  they  may  be,  have  worked  tnrougb 
the  years  for  Wallenberg's  cause.  Nina  Lag- 
ergren  and  Guy  von  Dardel  have  been  tire- 
less In  this  work  and  deserve  all  possible 
support." 

Many  were  helpful,  some  obstructed.  Ihe 
Vatican  of  that  era  failed  to  provide  the 
help  that  was  so  urgently  needed.  Relating 
the  help  that  was  given  WaUeuberg  and  the 
Swedish  legation  when  they  established 
means  of  saving  the  targets  of  anti-Seml- 
tlsm,  the  Arrow  Cross  And  the  Nazis,  Pope 
Pius  XII,  who  has  often  been  accused  ol 
failure  to  help  rescue  enorts,  is  accused  also 
by  Anger.  He  states: 

"The  number  of  protective  passports  ap- 
proved by  the  Hungarian  authorities  rose 
to  5,000.  Later  on,  more  and  more  Jews  were 
spirited  Into  these  buildings  In  secrecy,  with- 
out the  authorities'  permisolon.  Soon  the  to- 
tal number  of  Jews  under  Swedish  protec- 
tion rose  to  more  than  twice  the  number 
authorized,  or  from  15  to  20,000.  Add  to  this 
the  great  throng  of  Jews,  both  adiUts  and 
children,  who  were  hidden  or  otherwise 
helped  through  the  efforts  of  Langlet  and 
Asta  Nllsson. 

"Other  foreign  legations,  too.  the  Swiss, 
Spanish.  Portuguese,  and  the  Papal  Nuncio, 
got  to  work  Issuing  identification  papers  of 
a  similar  sort.  Ever  since  the  German  occu- 
pation began,  the  nuncio.  Angelo  Rotta,  had 
been  making  energetic  representations  to  the 
Hungarian  government  to  help  the  Jews. 

"Rotta's  action  were  in  stark  contrast  to 
the  passivity  shown  by  bis  chief.  Pope  Plus 
XII.  During  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  In 
Italy,  his  sUence  was  notable.  As  regards 
Hungary.  Rotta  had  to  work  alone,  without 
any  particular  support  from  the  Vatican." 

The  great  drama  entitled  "Raoul  WaUen- 
berg" has  reached  a  new  stage.  There  is  ac- 
tion and  it  is  ho{>ed,  now  that  legislation 
In  his  benalf  is  proposed  In  the  X5S.  Con- 
gress, that  a  great  hero  Innocently  held  in  a 
Soviet  prison  will  be  released. 

The  resolution  introduced  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
Tom  Lantos  to  make  the  Swedish  war  hero 
an  honorary  U.S.  citizen  is  an  Important  de- 
velopment. This.  Rep.  Lantos  states,  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  U.S.  to  become  le- 
gally Interested  In  the  case  and  to  add  to 
the  demands  for  Wallenberg's  release  from 
Russia.  Rep.  Lantos  and  bis  wife  Annette 
were  among  the  Hungarians  rescued  from 
the  Nazi  death  camps  In  the  process  of  Wal- 
lenberg's Issuing  Swedish  passports  to  the 
victims  of  Hitlerlsm  who  were  to  be  sent  to 
death  camps. 

The  story  written  by  Per  Anger  serves  to 
add  to  the  movements  In  civilized  and  hu- 
man spheres  both  to  end  a  tragedy  and  to 
give  full  credit  for  heroism  and  courage  to 
a  great  Christian  humanitarian  who  labored 
and  risked  his  life  to  rescue  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews. 

Mr.  LEnriN.  Mr.  President,  finally.  I 
commend  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island 
for  introducing  this  joint  resolution.  It 
shows  the  kind  of  extraordinary  leader- 
ship that  we  have  cwne  to  take  for 
granted  from  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  be  added 
as  a  sponsor  to  his  resolution  and  with- 
out his  leadership  this  resolution  would 
not  have  been  brought  to  the  attenticm  of 
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the  Senate  with  the  kind  of  forcefulness 
that  It  indeed  has  been. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  Raoul 
Wallenberg,  a  Swedish  diplomat,  single- 
handedly  saved  the  lives  of  an  estimated 
100,000  innocent  victims  fleeing  from 
Nazi  terrorism,  37  years  ago  in  Budapest, 
Hungary. 

Mr.  Wallenberg's  mission  was  to  de- 
liver the  last  remnant  of  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation and  others  marked  for  extermi- 
nation from  Hitler's  last  efforts  to  insure 
the  Jewish  holocaust. 

In  1945,  as  the  war  ended,  Russian 
troops  occupied  Budapest.  Mr.  Wallen- 
berg was,  at  that  time,  imprisoned  in 
direct  violation  of  his  diplomatic  immu- 
nity. He  has  never  been  released.  There 
have  been  a  multitude  of  conflicting 
stories  as  to  his  whereabouts.  At  first,  the 
Russians  acknowledged  taking  him  into 
protective  custody:  6  months  later  they 
denied  any  knowledge  of  him.  Despite 
overwhelming  evidence  by  former  Soviet 
prisoners  that  Wallenberg  is  still  alive  in 
Spets  Korpus  in  the  Grorkij  prison  region, 
the  Soviets  have  remained  silent  since 
1957  concerning  this  brave  man's  case. 

Mr.  President,  we  owe  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  humani- 
tarian actions  undertaken  at  the  behest 
of  our  Government.  On  November  19, 
1980,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  117 
was  passed  to  demonstrate  Congress  deep 
sense  of  concern  about  the  Wallenberg 
case.  We  now  need  to  take  this  issue  one 
step  further.  Therefore.  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor  a  joint  resolution  proclaiming 
Raoul  Wallenberg  to  be  an  honorary  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  requesting 
the  President  to  ascertain  from  the  Soviet 
Union  the  whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg in  order  to  secure  his  freedom. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  65,  which  grants  honorary 
American  citizenship  to  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg, a  man  whose  claim  on  the  gratitude 
of  our  country  is  very  great.  At  American 
request  he  undertook,  as  my  colleagues 
have  explained,  a  mission  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War,  seeking  to  res- 
cue Hungarian  Jews  from  the  death 
chambers  of  the  Third  Reich,  which  grew 
ever  more  murderous  as  its  end  drew 
near.  Despite  this  heroism.  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg was  seized  by  Soviet  occupation 
forces,  which  were  moving  into  Hungary 
at  that  time  only  to  subject  it  to  a  new 
dictatorship.  His  whereabouts  have  re- 
mained a  mystery  ever  since. 

Mr.  President,  to  grant  honorary 
American  citizenship  is  no  small  step. 
Not  because  the  privileges  that  attach  to 
It  are  so  great,  but  because  it  has  to  date 
been  bestowed  only  on  one  man:  Church- 
ill. It  is  not  easy  to  compare  any  man's 
achievements,  however  heroic,  with  those 
of  Winston  Churchill. 

Yet  there  is  a  deep  similarity  between 
what  he  stood  for  and  what  we  remem- 
ber of  Raoul  Wallenberg.  Churchill  was 
among  the  few  men  of  the  thirties  who 
had  no  illusions  about  either  of  the  fear- 
ful totalitarian  regimes  that  threatened 
the  West— Fascism  and  Bolshevism,  Ger- 


many and  Russia,  Hilter  and  Stalin.  So 
mauiy  others  of  that  corrupt  time  felt 
obliged  to  obscure  the  evils  of  one  in 
order  to  oppose  the  other.  Not  Churchill. 
He  was  the  enemy  of  both  totalitarian- 
isms, and  each  of  them  understood  that 
it  faced  no  more  formidable  opponent 
than  he. 

Curiously,  both  of  these  regimes  un- 
derstood as  well  that  Raoul  Wallenberg 
was  their  enemy.  His  mission  to  Hungary 
was  to  save  fellow  human  beings  from 
the  Nazis,  and  yet  the  humanity  and 
courage  of  his  work  there  seemed  to  mark 
him  out  for  the  Soviet  authorities  as 
their  enemy  as  well.  Having  opposed  one 
totalitarian  regime  he  became  the  vic- 
tim of  another.  In  light  of  his  heroism  it 
is  fitting  that  we  honor  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg.* 

THE  NOMINATION  OF  DR.  ERNEST 
LEFEVER  TO  BE  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  FOR  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  AND  HUMANITARIAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Ernest  Lefever  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs  has 
drawn  mixed  reviews  from  the  press. 
Several  nationally  syndicated  columnists 
have  commented  favorably  on  his  nomi- 
nation as  well  as  some  major  news- 
papers. 

One  such  comment  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  February  12,  "A 
New  Human  Rights  Champion."  The  edi- 
torial accurately  portrays  Dr.  Lefever's 
views  on  human  rights — "The  difference 
between  the  new  administration  and  its 
predecessor,  he  thinks,  is  that  the  new- 
comers know  what  fosters  human  rights 
and  what  threatens  them.  The  emphasis 
on  defense  is  on  safeguarding  the  insti- 
tutions that  make  possible  democracy, 
diversity  and  peaceful  change."  Further- 
more, the  Star  notes  that  Dr.  Lefever's 
point  of  view  is  widely  represented  in  the 
new  administration  and  also  is  held  by 
Americans  in  general. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cwi- 
sent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  it  and  that  col- 
umns by  Joseph  Sobran,  William  Safire, 
Hugh  Sidey,  Smith  Hempstone,  and  Wil- 
liam Murchison  also  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
IProm  the  Washington  Star.  Feb   12.  1981] 
A  New  Human  Rights  Champion 

Just  in  case  anybody  still  hasn't  got  the 
word  that  there's  a  new  human  rights  policy 
coming  out  of  the  White  House,  here's  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  choice  for  chief  of  the  State 
Department's  Bureau  of  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  AlTairs:  Dr.  Ernest  Lefever, 
head  of  the  Georgetown  Ethics  and  Public 
Policy  Center. 

To  some  slmpUfiers  this  appointment  may 
loolc  like  another  Indication  that  the  admin- 
istration will  do  anything  for  military  secu- 
rity, no  matter  who's  being  tortured.  Dr. 
Lefever.  after  all,  has  defended  US  support 
of  Imperfectly  humane  regimes  In  South  Ko- 
rea. Taiwan  and  Chile.  He  has  spolten  well 
of  the  C'A.  Dr.  Lefever  has  even  refused  to 
read  South  Africa  out  of  the  human  species. 

To  him.  though,  the  Implications  run  the 


other  way.  A  clergyman  who  has  fought  race 
discrimination  in  this  country.  Dr.  Lefever 
considers  human  rights  the  heart  of  the 
American  foreign  policy  he  will  be  helping 
to  Implement.  The  difference  between  the 
new  administration  and  its  predecessor,  he 
thinks,  is  that  the  newcomers  know  what  fos- 
ters human  rights  and  what  threatens  them. 
The  emphasis  on  defense  is  on  safeguarding 
the  Institutions  that  make  possible  democ- 
racy, diversity  and  peaceful  change. 

Dr.  Lefever  has  written  extensively  on 
threats  to  human  rights,  human  dignity  and 
human  freedom  in  the  contemporary  world. 
The  list  begins  with  military  aggression,  as 
in  Afghanistan.  A  second  threat  comes  from 
proxy  aggression,  such  as  that  of  the  Cubans 
in  Angola  and  elsewhere  in  Africa.  Next,  sub- 
version of  the  kind  that  has  been  going  on 
in  El  Salvador.  Finally,  the  threat  of  terror- 
ism, which  can  be  seen  north,  south,  east  and 
west  around  the  globe. 

He  is  happy  to  associate  himself  with  U.N. 
Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick's  willingness 
to  support  "moderately  repressive"  authori- 
tarian governments  when  they  are  strategi- 
cally Important  and  friendly  to  the  U.S. 

Like  Ambassador  Klrkpatrick.  he  takes 
very  seriously  the  distinction  between  au- 
thoritarian and  totalitarian  governments. 
Authoritarian  governments  have  been  known 
to  evolve  toward  democratic  freedoms,  as  in 
Spain.  Totalltarians.  not  so  far. 

This  point  of  view  is  ever  more  widely  rep- 
resented in  the  Reagan  administration.  Am- 
bassador Max  Kampelman  has  been  express- 
ing it  in  Madrid,  where  the  Helsinki  human 
rights  accords  have  been  under  discussion 
for  the  last  few  months.  It  nts  in  with  the 
attitudes  of  our  two  new  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations  Humans  Rights  Commission, 
which  is  currently  meeting  in  Geneva: 
Michael  Novak  and  lawyer  Richard  Schifter. 

Perhaps  most  important,  it  seems  to  fit  in 
with  the  thinking  of  Americans  in  general. 

According  to  a  January  Harris  poll  in  which 
people  were  asked  to  rate  the  quality  of  Mr. 
Reagan's  cabinet  appointees.  Jeane  Klrk- 
patrick who  has  so  outraged  proponents  of 
the  Carter  administration's  human  rights 
program,  topped  the  list  with  57  per  cent  of 
the  respondents  ready  to  call  her  a  good  or 
excellent  choice.  The  nearest  competitor: 
Samuel  R.  Pierce  Jr.,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  secretary  with  a  rating  of  55. 

IProm  the  New  Y^rk  Post,  Mar.  14,  1981] 

Neglecting  Real  Human  Rights 

< By  Joseph  Sobran) 

The  headline  in  the  Washington  Post  read. 
"Ultraconservative  May  Get  Human  Rights 
Post  at  State."  There  was  the  first  shot  in 
what  promises  to  be  a  real  battle:  the  con- 
firmation of  Ernest  Lefever  as  Asst.  Secretary 
of  State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs. 

No  question,  Lefever's  nomination  was  a 
real  red  flag  to  the  Left.  The  Washington 
Post  story  went  on  to  call  him  an  "ultracon- 
servative" and  "rightist-  half  a  dozen  times, 
the  line  between  objective  reporting  and 
ideological  vituperation  sagging  badly. 

The  Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs  has 
weighed  in,  too.  with  a  blast  at  the  nomina- 
tion as  "at  best  a  cruel  Joke  and  at  worst  an 
appalling  insult  to  the  large  community  In 
this  country  concerned  with  human  rights." 

The  Hive  doesn't  like  Lefever,  not  one  little 
bit.  Who  Is  this  right-wing  monster? 

As  it  happens.  I  have  known  him,  by  no 
means  intimately,  for  some  years,  reading  his 
books  more  often  than  meeting  him.  He  Is 
quite  simply,  a  deeply  decent  man— an  or- 
dained minister  who  did  voluntary  work  in 
the  Philadelphia  slums  back  when  most  of 
his  critics  were  too  young  to  lecture  others 
on  "compassion." 

Lefever  Is  not  skeptical  about  human 
rights.  But  he  Is  profoundly  skeptical  of  the 
kind  of  "human  righte  activists"  who  have 
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lately   dominated   public   discourse   on   the 

subject. 

Why?  "They  neglect  or  trivialize  the  funda- 
mental political  and  moral  struggle  of  our 
time — the  protracted  conflict  between  forces 
of  total  government  based  on  coercion  and 
the  proponents  of  limited  government  based 
on  popular  consent  and  humane  laws." 
Lefever  stresses  the  distinction  between  the 
"authoritarian"  state,  the  Junta  sort  of  re- 
gime under  which  freedom  is  bruised  but  not 
killed,  and  the  "totalitarian"  state.  In  which 
freedom  Is  extinguished. 

The  distinction,  ridiculed  by  the  Left,  Is 
absolutely  vital.  Under  the  authoritarian 
regime,  non-political  institutions  like  the 
family,  the  church,  private  property,  the 
universities,  are  pretty  much  left  alone. 
Even  private  newspapers  critical  of  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  tolerated.  But  totalitarian 
regimes,  usually  socialist,  persecute  these 
institutions  mercilessly.  In  the  authoritarian 
state  there  is  a  chance  of  liberalization;  In 
the  totalitarian  state,  almost  none. 

What  the  "human  rights  activists"  don't 
grasp  is  that  human  rights  depend,  in  the 
long  run,  on  institutional  bases.  The  Soviet 
Constitution  has  a  long,  long  list  of  civil 
rights,  nil  of  them  empty:  the  Soviet  citizen 
can't  find  anyone  to  enforce  them. 

My  own  view — ^to  the  right  of  Lefever's,  I 
suspect — is  that  we  should  drop  the  whole 
subject  of  human  rights.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton opposed  a  Bill  of  Rights  because  our  gov- 
ernment, unlike  the  British  one,  has  no  need 
of  it:  the  presumption  was  always  in  favor 
of  liberty,  unless  sovereign  power  had  been 
specifically  delegated  by  the  people  to  their 
government.  Any  attempt  to  list  their  rights, 
he  argued,  would  imply  the  right  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  anything  not   forbidden. 

By  the  same  token,  there  are  simply  too 
many  genuine  humtm  rights  to  make  it  prac- 
tical to  Insist  on  their  observance  around 
the  world. 

Most  of  our  "hiunan  rights  activists"  are, 
consciously  or  not,  socialists,  who  tend  to 
pick  on  p)aces  like  Chile — one  of  the  world's 
freer  countries. 

Any  human  rights  policy  Is  bound  to  be 
selective.  We  should  therefore  look  to  our 
national  interests,  and  strengthen  the  rela- 
tively free  societies  that  are  our  natural 
allies.  And  confirm  Lefever. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  9,  19811 
The   Lefeveb   NnocE 
(By  William  Safire) 

Washington. — Wither  "human  rights"  in 
the  Reagan  Administration?  Will  the  United 
States  fling  its  arms  around  right-wing  dicta- 
tors and  stop  trying  to  end  torture  and  to 
foster  the  growth  of  democracy? 

Some  recent  political  history:  Human 
rights  was  rediscovered  as  a  political  Issue 
In  1975.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  In  a  Com- 
mentary magazine  article  and  later  speaking 
as  the  United  States  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  rejected  criticism  of  the  U.S. 
record  on  civil  rights  by  Communist  and 
third-world  countries  who  denied  their 
citizens  any  such  rights.  To  the  delight  of 
guilt-ridden  Americans,  the  totalitarian 
world  was  put  on  the  defensive. 

Early  In  1976.  candidate  Ronald  Reagan 
was  searching  for  Issues  other  than  the 
Panama  Canal  to  use  In  his  campaign  against 
fellow  Republican  Gerry  Ford.  Ford's  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Henry  Kissinger,  was  pursuing 
detente  and  preferred  "quiet  diplomacy"  to 
outspoken  confrontation  as  the  means  to 
help  Soviet  dissidents  or  the  emigration  of 
Jews.  In  the  primaries.  Reagan  clashed  with 
Kissinger-Pord  on  this  human  rights  Issue 
and  that  became  the  basis  of  differences  for 
years. 

In  the  Democratic  primaries  that  year 
Jimmy  Carter  was  also  looking  for  foreign 


policy  differences  with  Ford.  Taking  a  leaf 
from  Reagan's  briefing  book,  Mr.  Carter  em- 
braced human  rights  and  rejected  Klssinge- 
rian  amorallty;  that  appealed  to  Democratic 
conservatives.  Carter  added  a  wrinkle  that 
attracted  liberals — an  attack  on  human- 
rights  violations  by  "authoritarian"  allies. 

At  that  point,  human  rights  became  a  bed 
In  which  such  disparate  souls  as  Anthony 
Lewis  and  I  could  be  fellows.  Liberals  con- 
centrated on  abuses  by  right-wing  allies,  and 
conservatives  denounced  abuses  by  the  total- 
itarian left. 

When  Carter  became  President,  he  had 
developed  the  Moynihan -Reagan  theme: 
"Our  commitment  to  human  rights  mtist  be 
absolute."  But  when  neither  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion nor  the  third  world  paid  any  attention  to 
him,  Mr.  Carter  concentrated  his  absolutism 
on  right-wing  governments  In  Latin  America 
and  South  Africa. 

By  demanding  human  rights  "In  nations 
friendly  to  us — while  passively  noting  viola- 
tions In  unfriendly  countries — the  Carterltes 
perverted  the  original  idea.  Friendly  dictator 
Somoza  was  overthrown  by  Carter  and  was 
replaced  by  a  more  totalitarian  Marxist  re- 
gime; unfriendly  dictator  Qaddafi  was  sup- 
ported In  Libya  and  Egypt's  Sadat  was  told 
not  to  trouble  him.  The  Soviet  crackdown  on 
dissenters  was  Ignored. 

"Human  rights"  was  thus  besmirched.  In 
practical  terms,  it  bothered  no  leftist  totali- 
tarian regime,  and  ite  righteous  finger- 
wagging  turned  off  non-Communist  nations 
fighting  terrorism  and  subversion. 

Now  the  Reaganites  are  in.  and  that  disas- 
trous "slap-only-rightlst-allles"  policy  is  be- 
ing reversed.  The  question  Is :  Will  we  go  back 
to  the  "quiet  diplomacy"  policy  of  the  mld- 
70'8  that  pushed  nowhere  for  human  rights, 
or  win  we  adopt  a  "slap-only-leftlst- 
enemles"  policy  that  Ignores  repression  and 
corruption  In  our  allies? 

Both  of  those  approaches  are  as  barren  as 
the  Carter  approach,  though  less  harmful  to 
our  foreign  policy.  Yes.  we  should  be  embar- 
rassing the  totalltarians  of  the  left  merciless- 
ly, as  Max  Kampelman  has  been  doing  lately 
In  Madrid — but  we  should  also  be  searching 
for  a  new  and  more  effective  way  to  protect 
human  rights  in  allied  nations  under  attack. 

Ernest  Lefever  has  been  chosen  to  lead  the 
human  rights  department  at  State.  A  lesser- 
of-evlls  theologian  who  believes  we  must  pro- 
vide arms  to  allies  to  put  down  insurrection. 
Lefever's  aggressive  pragmatism  appalls 
Idealists.  However,  he  has  written  that  we 
are  best  able  to  "nudge  history  our  way"  by 
being  faithful  allies  to  our  Imperfect 
friends — by  persuading  them  quietly  rather 
than  parading  their  sins. 

The  Lefever  Nudge  deserves  a  chance.  Al- 
though Secretary  of  State  Halg's  comment  on 
human  rights — "not  a  de-emphasis,  but  a 
change  in  priority"— is  doubletalk.  Lane 
Klrkland  at  the  A.FX.-C.I.O.  attests  that 
Halg  at  NATO  was  unusually  sensitive  to  the 
promotion  of  free  labor  unions.  State  could 
learn  a  lot  from  the  American  labor  move- 
ment about  getting  a  democratic  foot  In  an 
authoritarian  door  overseas. 

Maybe  the  human  righte  carrot  will  work 
better  for  Reagan  than  a  stick  worked  for 
Carter,  and  proud  nations  like  Argentina  will 
respond  to  subtler  Inducemente  to  permit 
more  press  freedom  and  loyal  political 
opposition. 

But  the  change  In  priority  must  never 
mask  a  change  In  goal :  If  Dr.  Lefever's  gentle 
elbow  should  be  Ignored  In  Chile  or  South 
Africa  or  South  Korea,  and  If  unnecessary 
repression  should  not  be  lessened,  then  the 
U.S.  would  lose  its  moral  claim  against  hu- 
man rights  atrocities  on  the  left. 

President  Reagan  must  never  let  that  hap- 
pen. Morality  has  a  place  In  foreign  pol- 
icy— he  helped  put  It  there — and  an  ally 
that  refuses  to  distinguish  itself  from  an 
enemy  deserves  to  go  down  the  drain.  Results 


count:    well  see  If  the  Lefever  Nudge  can 
deliver  where  the  Carter  Shove  faUed. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  21,  1981) 

Op  Human  Rights  and  the  Case  op 

M>.  Lepevzb 

(By  Hugh  Sidey) 

Religious  wars  are  always  the  worst;  more 
duplicity,  hatred  and  desolation  than  In 
any  other  kind  of  Isattle.  People  convinced 
of  their  rectitude  and  fevered  by  their  cause 
get  nasty  quick. 

We  are  about  to  witness  such  an  engage- 
ment. It  will  center  on  the  Senate  con- 
firmation hearings  of  Ernest  W.  Lefever,  61, 
who  has  been  nominated  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Human  Righte.  Already  a 
range  of  critics  from  politics  and  press  have 
howled  that  Lefever,  who  some  time  or 
another  went  through  the  Yale  Divinity 
School,  is  a  sanctimonious  poseur  who  In 
truth  Is  nothing  but  a  gunboat  parson,  an 
a{>ologlst  for  the  Industrial-military  com- 
plex. He  would,  his  detractors  suggest,  use 
his  credentials  to  cloak  America's  return 
to  the  embrace  of  dictators  and  other  strong 
men  who  place  order  above  humanity. 

How  Lefever,  who  has  spent  his  life  as 
missionary,  ethics  student.  Hubert  Huifi- 
phrey  aide.  Brookings  Institution  scholar 
and  arms  control  researcher,  could  have 
critics  contemptuously  label  him  an  ultra- 
conservative  Is  best  left  to  the  Intrepid 
investigators  on  the  Hill  to  figure  out.  The 
question  at  hand  is  larger. 

Jimmy  Carter  made  human  righte  almost 
everything  in  his  presidency.  It  rose  from 
his  soul.  It  was  the  manifestation  of  hU 
religious  nature  and  one  suspecte  at  this 
distance  that  it  was  his  reason  for  becoming 
president.  He  never  really  wanted  to  exercise 
p>ower.  He  wanted  to  preach.  He  wanted  to 
search  through  the  world's  back  alleys  among 
the  bullies  and  the  thieves  and  bring  them 
to  the  altar  by  sweet  reason  or,  that  falling, 
by  righteous  thunder.  He  did  not  want  to 
carry  a  weapon. 

The  office  of  Human  Righte  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs  under  Carter  was  advanced  to 
bureau  status  and  Patt  Derlan  was  placed  in 
charge.  She  was  possessed  by  the  same  mis- 
sionary real  as  Carter.  Now  that  the  Carter 
administration  Is  history  and  changes  are 
in  the  wind,  those  rallied  by  Carter's  singular 
approach  to  foreign  policy  cling  passionately 
to  the  belief  that  his  human  righte  crusade 
will  be  the  thing  most  remembered  and 
revered  In  his  four  years. 

Within  that  belief  Is  the  flawed  view  that 
until  Carter  began  taUtlng  about  human 
righte  In  such  bom  again  fervor  American 
foreign  policy  was  not  concerned  with  the 
righte  Issue.  Where  does  that  leave  Harry 
Truman.  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  John  Kennedy, 
or  for  that  matter  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
Richard  Nixon?  In  fact,  the  goal  of  every 
president  has  lieen  peace,  world  stability  and 
the  enlargement  of  freedom.  Some  may  have 
made  mistakes  along  the  way  but  none  con- 
spired against  the  Ideal  of  freedom  "Human 
righte  are  what  politics  Is  all  about,"  wrote 
Lefever.  The  U.S.,  flawed  though  she  Is,  has 
always  been  a  beacon  of  hope. 

While  the  final  report  on  Carter's  hu- 
man righte  stewardship  Is  full  of  praise  and 
claims  of  success,  the  specifics  are  skimpy 
and  the  reasoning  foggy.  Out  of  the  hlKhest 
of  purposes  to  be  sure.  Carter  substituted 
rhetoric  for  strength,  erroneously  equated 
his  own  faith  and  Ideals  with  those  of  other 
societies.  While  he  watched  hungrily  for 
slens  that  his  sermons  and  related  pressures 
could  change  the  internal  affairs  of  the  of- 
fenders (mostly  small,  struggling  allies)  he 
did  not  see  (or  care  to)  until  the  Soviet 
Union  Invaded  Afghanistan  that  the  great- 
est enemies  of  human  righte  were  the  brutal 
totalitarian  regimes  who  put  their  faith  In 
weapons. 
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No  matter  what  the  propagandists  at  the 
State  Department  have  decreed,  the  hard 
fact  Is  that  the  perimeter  of  freedom  shrank 
under  Carter.  While  he  could  tell  with 
pride  that  no  American  boys  had  been  sent 
Into  combat  In  his  time,  the  deaths,  dis- 
locations and  abridgements  of  every  human 
right  In  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  Ethiopia,  Af- 
ghanistan. Iran  and  elsewhere  mocked  his 
policy.  In  trying  to  tally  the  human  suffer- 
ing of  the  last  four  years,  mathematics  is 
meaningless.  But  It  Is  not  too  wild  an  as- 
sumption that  once  again  in  the  affairs  of 
men  those  who  preached  the  most  about 
human  rights  presided  In  a  time  when  misery 
grew  larger. 

Ernest  Lefever  Is  a  prickly  man  and  he 
has  a  bit  of  the  air  of  a  parson  one  Ph.D. 
removed  from  the  pulpit.  He  may  be  flawed 
beyond  redemption  for  all  that  we  know. 
But  his  critics  wUl  be  hard  put  to  deny 
him  the  nomination  If  their  arguments  only 
assail  the  idea  that  the  greatest  case  for 
human  rights  can  be  made  by  an  America 
which  Is  strong  enough,  both  militarily  and 
economically,  to  discourage  adversaries  and 
to  retain  lmp>erfect  friends  to  whom  we  can 
quietly  talk  about  the  benefits  of  human 
rights.  I 

(Prom   the   Richmond   Tlmes-Dlspatch, 
Mar.   8,   1981] 

LZTEVEB  OtTTBACES  LETT  WTTH  HUMAN- 
RlCHTS  ViKWS 

(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

Any  Reagan  appointee  who  can  attract 
the  Ire  of  The  New  Tork  Times.  Mary  Mc- 
Grory  and  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  can't  be  8J1 
bad. 

The  gray-haired  gentleman  in  question. 
Dr.  Ernest  W.  Lefever.  Is  a  61-year-old  or- 
dained minister  and  scholar  who  has  been 
selected  to  serve  as  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  human  rights  and  humanitarian 
affairs. 

To  hear  the  grand  panjandrums  of  the 
left  tell  It,  the  scholarly  Lefever  U  a  mix- 
ture of  Torquemada  and  Attlla  the  Hun. 

On  Monday.  The  New  York  Times  asserted 
that  Lefever's  appointment  was  "frivolous," 
criticized  his  "cynical  approach"  and  de- 
scribed him  as  "a  tetchy  academic  .  .  .  du- 
bious about  the  very  existenced  of  the  of- 
fice he  is  being  named  to  administer." 

Miss  McGrory.  a  columnist  who  scribbles 
for  The  Washington  Star,  last  month 
painted  Lefever  as  "a  human  rights  wreck- 
ing crew  and  a  proven  red-baiter." 

Cranston,  the  liberal  Democratic  Callfor- 
nlan  who  tried  unsuccessfully  to  derail  the 
appointment  of  Alexander  Haig  as  secretary 
of  state,  maintains  that  Lefever's  confirma- 
tion "would  deprive  us  of  one  of  our  most 
important  weapons  for  peaceful  competition 
with  Soviet  regimes." 

Having  known  Ernie  Lefever  for  the  better 
part  of  a  decade,  one  has  to  admit  he  Is  not 
a  charm  boy.  He  has  a  tendency  toward 
Irascibility,  and  a  zealot's  belief  In  the  right- 
eousness of  his  cause.  He  Is  a  conservative, 
and  does  not  suffer  fools  gladly  (which  may 
account  for  the  vehemence  of  those  who 
oppress  him). 

Lefever  has  had  the  effrontery  to  suggest 
there  might  be  some  merit  in  friendly  states 
such  as  South  Korea.  Taiwan  and  Chile 
which  have  less-than-perfect  human  rights 
records;  he  has  implied  that  some  interna- 
tional corporations  are  not  entirely  evil; 
he  has  even,  on  occasion,  spoken  weU  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

But  the  most  annoying  thing  of  all  about 
Ernie  Lefever  Is  that  he  is  frequently  and 
demonstrably  correct  in  his  assessments. 

Now  such  personal  characteristics  and  the 
holding  of  such  opinions  may  be  lapses  of 
taste,  but  they  are  not  indictable  offenses. 
Nor  do  they  preclude  Lefever  from  perform- 
ing well  In  his  designated  post. 


But  to  describe  Lefever  (as  Columnist 
Jack  Anderson  did  last  week)  as  a  "right- 
wing  fanatic"  simply  does  not  Jibe  with  the 
profile  of  a  man  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Yale  Divinity  School,  holds  a  doctorate  in 
Christian  ethics,  and  has  served  as  a  Hubert 
Humphrey  aide,  an  official  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  token  conservative 
at  the  Brookings  Institution,  a  liberal  think 
tank. 

A  foreign  policy  analyst  and  writer.  Lefever, 
who  describes  himself  as  "a  Harry  Truman 
Democrat,"  Is  the  founder  and  president  of 
Washington's  Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Cen- 
ter, a  small,  tax-free  research  and  publica- 
tion organization  that  seeks  to  promote 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  values  in  the  formulation 
of  public  policy. 

Lefever  believes  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's approach  on  human  rights  not  only 
failed  to  work  but  was  counterproductive. 
And  you  have  to  be  a  certified  idiot  not  to 
appreciate  the  veracity  of  that  position. 

Was  the  Shah  of  Iran  truly  a  greater  foe 
of  human  rights  than  the  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini? Are  Cambodians  really  better  off  now 
than  they  were  under  Lon  Nol?  Is  Taiwan 
demonstrably  more  repressive  than  Commu- 
nist China?  The  answers  to  all  these  ques- 
tions clearly  are  no,  and  Lefever  does  not 
shrink  from  saying  so. 

Lefever's  point  is  that  there  is  infinitely 
more  freedom — and  more  chance  of  greater 
freedom  in  the  future — under  authoritarian 
regimes  than  under  totalitarian  ones.  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  good  examples  of  this 
thesis. 

He  further  holds  that  "a  consistent  and 
single  minded  Invocation  of  a  human  rights 
standard  in  making  U.S.  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions would  subordinate,  blur  or  distort 
other  essential  considerations."  He  believes 
that  the  malntenemce  of  our  national  secu- 
rity and  world  peace — and  the  promotion  of 
economic  productivity — can  have  a  more 
positive  Impact  on  human  rights  than 
preaching  and  posturing. 

Lefever  takes  the  position  that  the  United 
States  has  "no  moral  mandate  to  remake 
the  world  in  our  own  image,"  that  It  is 
"arrogant  of  us  to  attempt  to  reform  the 
domestic  behavior  of  our  allies  and  even  of 
our  adversaries." 

He  holds  that  "the  struggle  for  a  bit  more 
freedom  of  choice  or  a  better  chance  for 
Justice  is  a  never-ending  one,"  and  that  the 
United  States  can  best  assist  this  process  by 
"quiet  diplomacy"  and  "serving  as  a  good 
example." 

Ernie  Lefever  may  be  a  prickly  man,  but 
he's  no  neo-fascist.  He  does  stand  convicted 
of  refusing  to  pay  homage  to  liberal  shib- 
boleths, of  stripping  cant  and  hypocrisy 
from  the  human  rights  Issue,  of  being.  In 
short,  a  realist. 

We  could  iise  a  few  more  like  blm. 

[Prom  the   Dallas  Morning   News.  Feb.    19, 
1981) 

RIGHTS   AND    WBONCS 

(By  William  Murchlson) 

I'm  for  human  rights,  you're  for  human 
rights,  we're  all  for  human  rights,  right? 
Indubitably,  until  It  comes  time  to  specify 
whose  rights  and  how,  not  to  say  whether, 
the  United  States  shall  guard  them,  where- 
upon the  feuding  and  fussing  begin. 

The  feuding  and  fussing  are  in  high  gear 
Just  now,  thanks  to  the  election  of  Ronald 
Reagan.  At  the  helm  of  foreign  policy  Is  a 
secretary  of  State,  Alexander  Halg,  who  urges 
that  we  not  make  human  rights  our  diplo- 
matic be-all  and  end-all. 

CHir  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  Dr. 
Jeane  Klrkpatrlck,  came  to  Reagan's  notice 
with  a  magazine  article  scoring  the  Carter 
administration's  version  of  a  human  rights 
doctrine — hastle  despots  of  the  right  but 
tolerate  depots  of  the  left. 

The  Director  of  the  State  Department's 
btunan  rights  section  Is  to   be  Dr.  Ernest 


Lefever,  a  scholar  and  theologian  who  says 
such  startling  things  as^  "We  have  no  moral 
mandate  to  remikke  the  world  in  our  own 
image.  It  Is  arrogant  of  us  to  attempt  to  re- 
form the  domestic  behaviors  of  our  allies 
and  even  of  our  adversaries." 

Liberals,  as  might  be  expected,  have  taken 
to  their  beds.  Mary  McOrory,  the  columnist, 
claims  the  new  administration  means  "to 
stamp  out  human  rights  In  foreign  policy." 
Sen.  Alan  Cranston  of  California  assails 
Lefever  for  his  "blind  eye  to  human  rights 
violations  by  right-wing  military  dictator- 
ships." 

WeU,  It's  plainly  a  new  day.  And  how 
radiant,  how  warming,  is  the  dawn. 

The  great  truth  that  Jimmy  Carter's  and 
Andy  Young's  human  rights  rhetoric  always 
obscured  is  that  successful  foreign  policies 
are  based  on  looking  out  for  No.  1.  What 
helps  Britain  Is  what  the  British  are  for. 
Whatever  strengthens  Soviet  policy  the  So- 
viets instinctively  embrace.  So,  Inevitably,  It 
must  be  for  even  so  Idealistic  a  nation  as  the 
United  States. 

Human  rights  can  be  one  means  to  an 
end— but  not  the  end  itself.  FYjr  what  is  the 
legitimate  end  of  American  policy  if  not 
America's  survival  In  the  face  of  the  Soviet 
threat?  If  human  rights  helps  our  chances 
of  survival,  splendid.  If  not.  it  can't  pre- 
cisely be  classed  as  an  overriding  concern. 

As  it  happens,  human  rights  could  be  an 
Immensely  important  tool  of  American  pol- 
icy— but  not  as  wielded  by  the  Carter  White 
House.  The  Carterites  were  down  on  rightist 
countries — Chile,  the  Philippines,  South 
Africa,  South  Korea.  Iran.  Nicaragua. 

That  all  these  nations  were  hostile  to  the 
Soviets  and  friendly  to  the  United  States 
cut  no  ice  with  the  Carterites.  Nor  did  an- 
other urgent  consideration — that  no  rightist 
regime,  whatever  its  sins,  is  half  so  vile  or 
despotic  as  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  human 
rights  record  Carter  never  seriously  chal- 
lenged. 

Who  can  visualize  Jimmy  Carter  hugging 
Somoza?  At  Vienna,  the  SALT  II  treaty  hav- 
ing been  signed.  Carter  impulsively  threw 
his  arms  around  Brezhnev. 

Instead  of  embracing  a  Communist  thug, 
the  President  might  have  used  human 
rights — a  concept  scorned  by  the  Kremlin — 
to  score  points  off  him.  He  might,  for  In- 
stance, have  conditioned  American  trade  on 
the  improvement  of  human  rights.  He  might 
have  doubled  the  budget  and  the  facilities 
of  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe.  He 
might  have  sought  every  occasion  to  publi- 
cize the  plight  of  the  Russian  dissidents. 

Why?  Because  the  dissidents  are  in  the 
right.  And  also  because  Internal  dissent 
weakens  the  regime,  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Communist  system  depends  on  re- 
pression. Any  loosening  of  that  repression^ 
as  in  Poland — and  men  and  women  start 
to  stir,  thinking  unthinkable  thoughts  about 
an  unthinkable  subject,  freedom. 

For  which  reason  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn 
admonished  an  American  audience  several 
years  back:  "You  are  the  allies  of  our  lib- 
eration movement  in  the  Communist  coun- 
tries .  .  .  Whenever  you  help  the  persons 
persecuted  in  the  Soviet  Union,  you  not  only 
display  magnanimity  and  nobility,  you're  de- 
fending not  only  them  but  yourselves  as  well. 
You're  defending  your  own  future." 

Jimmy  Carter  could  never  see  It  that  way. 
With  Ronald  Reagan.  It  may  prove  different. 
Whatever  the  case,  human  rights,  as  a  soggy, 
sentimental  cliche,  would  seem  to  be  dead. 
May  It  rest  In  peace. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION 
RESEARCH  ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search Act  of  1981,  which  is  a  continuing 
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endeavor  to  direct  more  Federal  research 
and  development  funds  to  small  Innova- 
tors in  this  country.  The  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  introduced  a  similar 
bill  in  the  last  session  which  was  not 
enacted,  and  I  sincerely  believe  the  time 
is  overdue  for  this  direction. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Federal  Government 
devotes  less  than  5  percent  of  its  R.  &  D. 
funds  to  small  business  when  individual 
entrepreneurs  and  small  firms  account 
for  more  than  one -half  of  all  inventions 
and  innovations? 

Perhaps  this  bill  will  represent  at  least 
one  small  step  to  correct  this  paradox. 

Its  provisions  are  fashioned  after  the 
program  already  in  place  at  the  National 
Science  Foundation  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1977  at  the  request  of  Congress. 
It  requires  no  additional  appropriations 
in  this  period  of  economic  recovery.  It 
merely  directs  all  Federal  agencies  with 
R.  &  D.  budgets  over  $100  million  to  es- 
tablish a  small  business  innovation  re- 
search (SBIR)  program  and  to  set  aside 
within  3  years  a  total  of  only  1  percent 
of  that  budget  for  small  business  re- 
search. Capital  investment  from  a  third 
source  will  be  required  for  commercial 
application. 

While  large  companies  undoubtedly 
will  continue  to  make  major  technologi- 
cal advancements,  history  clearly  shows 
that  a  major  source  of  technological  ad- 
vancement has  resulted  from  the  work 
of  individual  inventors  and  entrepre- 
neurs working  independently  of  our  large 
industrial  corporations.  The  list  is  a  long 
one,  beginning  with  the  cotton  gin,  the 
railroads,  communications,  the  Wright 
Brothers,  the  Polaroid  camera,  and  so 
forth.  All  of  these  innovators  were  small 
guys. 

America  needs  more  of  these  inven- 
tions and  improvements;  not  fewer.  I 
believe  the  Federal  Government  should 
accept  its  share  ot  responsibility  to  these 
enterprising  taxpayers  and  be  more  con- 
scientious about  recognizing  their  par- 
ticular needs  and,  indeed,  their  ideas  that 
need  some  seed  money  to  help  them  grow 
into  reality. 

As  a  result  of  fairly  modest  Federal 
assistance,  a  small  firm  has  developed 
the  ability  to  provide  direct  access  to 
documents  of  all  kinds  with  no  paper— 
a  boon  to  many  businesses  overwhelmed 
by  paperwork  requirements:  the  Optacon 
was  invented,  a  small  device  that  enables 
b'lnd  people  to  "read"  any  book  without 
the  necessity  of  BraiHe.  The  list  is  a  long 
one  that  certainlv  justifies  the  attention 
of  the  budget  decisionmakers  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

«r^f  P^'esident,  a  recent  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  March  18.  1981  de- 
scribed a  new  gold  rush  in  venture 
capital  for  high-technology  firms.  Many 
Of  these  comoanies  are  located  in  Cali- 
fornia's "Silicon  Valley  where  Apple 
Computer.  Inc.  and  Genentech.  Inc 
made  financial  headlines,  and  other  com- 
panies are  coming  right  along.  Due  pri- 
marilv  to  the  lowering  of  capital  pains 
tax  and  new  laws  easing  entry  of  pen- 
sion fund  money  into  venture  capital 


there  is  so  much  venture  capital  money 
around  that  inflated  prices  will  inevitably 
result,  and  no  one  knows  where  the  cycle 
will  end. 

I  believe  this  reinforces  the  need  for 
a  steady  support  system  that  innovators 
can  depend  on  and  the  need  for  the  bill 
introduced  today.  It  is  a  modest  ap- 
proach, but  a  stable  one. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


TABU  1.— FEDERAL  BUDCa,  1961-«1 
(DoUar  •tnaunts  in  milliansl 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  HEPLIN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
may  proceed  out  of  order.  The  original 
order  was  for  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson)  to  now  proceed.  In  his 
absence,  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
without  objection,  may  proceed. 


NASA— AN   INVESTMENT  IN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  1981,  President  Reagan  in  a  na- 
tionwide address  stressed  increased  pro- 
ductivity as  a  key  factor  in  economic 
stabilization.  The  contribution  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  productivity  in  aeronautics 
and  space  activities  is  worthy  of  praise 
and  study  as  an  example  of  how  Govern- 
ment and  industry  can  work  together 
to  make  conditions  better  for  all  of  us. 
For  more  than  65  years,  NASA  and  its 
predecessor  have  provided  the  research 
base  on  which  technological  progress  in 
aeronautics  has  built.  Yet  for  the  past 
10  years  America's  productivity  has 
steadily  declined,  to  less  than  half  of 
what  it  was,  lower  than  that  of  most 
industrial  nations.  The  causes  are  un- 
doubtedly complicated;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  major  factor  is  the  decline 
in  support  of  research  and  development, 
the  base  on  which  productivity  ultimate- 
ly rests.  It  is  my  conviction  that  Amer- 
ica's R.  ii  D.  eflfort  has  long  been  under- 
funded and  its  relation  and  importance 
to  productivity  and  employment  and 
confidence  greatly  underestimated. 

Thus,  it  might  be  instructive  to 
examine  an  institution  which  exemplifies 
what  a  govemment-industry-academic 
partnership  can  mean  to  this  country 
in  terms  of  productivity,  economic 
growth,  technological  superioritv,  jobs, 
new  Industries,  better  methods  and 
goods,  and,  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant, national  pride  and  prestige.  It 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  difficult  to 
find  an  R.  &  D.  team  which  has  made 
more  significant  contributions  to  our 
country's  well-being  than  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
NASA's  budget  represents  less  than  1 
percent  per  year  of  Federal  spending, 
yet  its  impact  on  our  economv  and  on 
our  national  life  is  substantial.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table,  labeled 
table  1.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Total  NASA 
Ftdcral  appntpri- 
budfcl  atiofi 


of 
total 

budfct 


Fiscal  year: 

IKI JllO.CJ 

1962 118,114 

1963 130,  »85 

1964 132,636 

1965 138,610 

1966 163,127 

1967 182,652 

1968L. 190,649 

1969 196,167 

1970 212,973 

1971 236,406 

1972 248,097 

1973 276,417 

1974 313,861 

1975.. 412,099 

1976.. 415.336 

Trinsitioa  qiisctar.3  ...  91,409 

1977 465,231 

1978 501,500 

1979 556,732 

1980 (estimate) 653,974 

19«l(estimate) 696,080 


S964 

0.87 

1,825 

L54 

3,674 

2.81 

5,100 

3.(5 

5,250 

3.79 

5,175 

3.17 

4,968 

2.72 

4,589 

2.41 

3,995 

2.04 

3,749 

1.76 

3,312 

1.40 

3,310 

1.33 

3,408 

1.23 

3,040 

.97 

3,231 

.78 

3,550 

.85 

932 

1.02 

3,819 

.82 

4,063 

.81 

4,559 

.82 

5,270 

.81 

5,737 

.82 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  given  the 
difficulty  of  measuring  the  multiple  bene- 
fits from  research  eflforts — new  knowl- 
edge, new  products,  whole  new  industries, 
spinoffs — several  independent  organiza- 
tions have  made  the  attempt  to  deter- 
mine NASA's  effect  on  the  econwny. 

In  1971,  the  Midwest  Research  Insti- 
tute calculated  a  7-to-l  return  over  18 
years  from  new  technology  such  as  that 
which  NASA  R.  &  D.  stimulated. 

In  1975,  Chase  Econometrics  Associates 
calculated  that  returns  from  the  pure 
productivity  impact  of  NASA  R.  k  D.  were 
14  to  1. 

In  1975,  Mathematica,  Inc.,  measured 
potential  gains  to  the  economy  of  $7 
billion  over  10  years  resulting  from  the 
speed-up  of  the  introduction  of  just  four 
successful  NASA  technological  develop- 
ments— gas  turbine  engines,  NASTRAN 
computer  programing,  intergrated  cir- 
cuits, and  cryogenic  insulation.  This 
large  return  reflects  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  impact  from  all  NASA 
technolc^y,  yet  its  estimated  dollar  bene- 
fit far  exceeds  NASA's  annual  budget. 

Mr.  President,  what  these  studies  indi- 
cate is  that  our  investment  in  high  tech- 
nology R.  &  D.  does  not  cost  money,  it 
makes  mwiey  for  our  economy.  Few  in- 
dustries can  show  a  return  of  between  $7 
and  $14  for  each  $1  invested,  but  for 
NASA  and  our  space  program,  that  has 
been  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  accident  that 
America's  most  profitable  industrial 
product  is  aircraft,  with  sales  accounting 
last  year  for  $10  billion  in  positive  bal- 
ance of  trade.  TTie  U.S.  aerospace  indus- 
try currently  employs  1.1  million  people 
to  produce  over  70  percent  of  the  world's 
commercial  aircraft.  Competiticm  from 
other  countries  is  now  fast  increasing, 
with  such  factors  as  newer  facilities, 
national  subsidies,  and  American  trained 
aeronautical  engineers  proving  formid- 
able. It  is  primarily  through  research  ef- 
forts, building  on  the  American  base,  that 
potential  competitors  expect  to  take 
markets  now  held  by  the  United  States. 
Europe  and  Japan  are  both  investing 
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heavily  in  aerospace  technology.  The  A- 
300  wide-body  jet  transport,  built  in 
Evirope,  has  been  selected  for  use  by  30 
airlines  of  the  world  and  offers  real 
competition  to  American -built  craft. 

Perhaps  the  most  concern  to  us  should 
be  the  fact  that  significantly  fewer  young 
Americans  are  studying  aeronautical 
engineering  than  projections  indicate 
are  needed  to  maintain  a  strong  research 
base.  Without  maintaining  the  intellec- 
tual talent  from  which  all  gains  in  pro- 
ductivity are  made,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves losing  ground.  The  long-term 
threat  to  America's  aeronautical  pre- 
eminence and  to  our  economy  is  real. 

Several  commercial  applications  shjw 
clearly  the  productivity  benefits  of  space 
research  in  the  creation  of  new  indus- 
tries and  new  and  more  efficient 
methods: 

COMMERCUI.   COMMTTNICATIONS    VIA    SATCLLTTES 

One  of  the  greatest  NASA  contribu- 
tions to  national  productivity  has  been 
the  development  of  satellites  for  com- 
mercial communications.  This  develop- 
ment not  only  spawned  a  new  interna- 
tional industry,  but  also  has  touched  the 
lives  of  virtually  every  person  on  Earth. 
International  communications  via  satel- 
lite was  the  first  space  activity  to  reach 
commercialization.  The  application  was 
started  by  Intelsat,  in  which  Comsat  is 
the  U.S.  partner.  The  reasons  for  the 
swift  application  are  simple.  Satellites 
could  provide  television  service  that  ex- 
isting undersea  cables  could  not.  There 
were  few  regulatory  barriers  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  communications  on  a 
worldwide  basis  and  the  cost  advantages 
were  tremendous. 

Today,  104  countries  hold  investment 
shares  in  Intelsat,  and  the  owners' 
equity  is  approximately  $550  million. 
That  investment  in  the  space  segment  is 
overshadowed  by  the  several  hundred 
Earth  stations  and  supporting  terres- 
trial communications  circuits  in  the  net- 
work. At  the  end  of  1979,  there  were  222 
Earth  stations  providing  direct  satellite 
communication  to  124  nations.  An  en- 
tirely new  commercial  market  sprang 
up  to  provide  the  needed  equipment,  ap- 
pearing while  the  research  and  develop- 
ment was  still  underway. 


lites  promise  to  lower  long-distance 
telephone  rates  significantly  and  bring 
many  new  communications  services. 

One  promising  new  service,  in  terms 
of  productivity,  is  video  teleconferenc- 
ing. If  this  service  can  be  successfully 
provided  at  a  reasonable  cost,  it  could 
reduce  business  travel  and  make  sub- 
stantial savings  in  the  cost  and  time  re- 
quired to  conduct  business,  not  to  men- 
tion the  favorable  impact  on  fuel  con- 
sumption. 

During  the  initial  years,  each  Earth 
station  cost  $6  to  $10  million,  and  at  this 
cost,  there  were  very  few,  mainly  located 
at  key  trimklng  nodes  to  handle  large 
volumes  of  collected  traffic.  As  new  tech- 
nology emerged  from  NASA's  R.  &  D. 
efforts,  the  power  level  of  the  signal  re- 
layed from  the  satellite  increased  and 
the  cost  of  the  Earth  station  decreased. 
Now  a  suitable  small-dish  antenna  costs 
about  $10,000. 

NASA     STRUCTURAL     ANALYSIS      (NASTRANI 

The  Nastran  program  is  a  large  and 
powerful  computer  program  that  ana- 
lyzes the  effects  of  loads  on  structures. 
Originally  developed  by  NASA  to  aid  de- 
sign of  airplanes  and  spacecraft,  it  has 
been  used  by  U.S.  industry  to  design  such 
things  as  automobiles,  trucks,  railroad 
cars,  ships,  nuclear  power  reactors,  steam 
turbines,  bridges,  and  office  buildings. 
The  Nastran  program,  aimed  primarily 
at  large  structural  and  design  problems, 
is  capable  of  treating  concepts  of  virtu- 
ally unlimited  size.  The  structure  to  be 
analyzed  is  approximated  by  an  array  of 
elastic  finite  elements,  each  of  which  io 
characterized  by  an  appropriate  set  of 
sectional  properties  and  material  prop- 
erties. The  Nastran  element  library  con- 
tains more  than  30.000  one-,  two-,  and 
three-dimensional  elements,  including 
nonlinear  elements.  Although  other 
structural  analysis  software  packages  are 
available,  none  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing such  large-scale  analyses  as  the  Nas- 
tran program  nor  generalized  to  as  many 
applications. 

THE    LANDSAT    PROGRAM 

The  goal  of  NASA's  Landsat  program 
is  the  development  of  technology  for  sur- 
veying Earth  resources  from  space.  The 
program  involves  the  development,  oper- 


Since   the   first    commercial   sal?tlite — Stion,  and  use  of  the  Landsat  series  of 


was  placed  in  orbit  in  mid- 1965.  Intel- 
sat's annual  revenues  have  grown 
steadily,  exceeding  $200  million  in  1980. 
At  the  same  time  circuit  costs  have  been 
greatly  reduced.  Intelsat  charges  for 
transatlantic  circuits  are  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  initial  charges  in  1965.  These 
advantages  for  overseas  callers  are  now 
starting  to  be  realized  for  domestic  long- 
distance communications  via  satellite. 
The  first  U.S.  domestic  communica- 
tions satellite  was  Western  Union's 
Westar  I.  launched  in  1974.  Now  three 
Westars  have  been  joined  by  two  RCA 
Satcoms  and  three  Comsat  Comstars, 
which  are  leased  to  AT.  &  T.  These  satel- 
lites have  enabled  the  distribution  of 
television  programs  at  low  rates  to  cable 
TV  companies  throughout  the  United 
States.  Four  more  companies  have  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  operate  domestic 
satellites,  bringing  to  22  the  total 
planned  domestic  communications  satel- 
lites between  1980  and  1986.  These  satel- 


remote-sensing  satellites;  they  permit 
repetitive  resources  surveillance  via  the 
acquisition  of  multispectral  image  data. 
The  first  NASA  satellite  dedicated  to 
resource  surveillance,  Landsat-1,  was 
launched  in  July  1972.  Landsat-2  fol- 
lowed in  January  1975  and  Landsat-3  in 
March  1978.  The  satellites  were  placed  in 
Sun-synchronous,  near-polar  orbits  at 
altitudes  of  approximately  900  km  (490 
nmi).  The  remote-sensing  instruments 
repeatedly  view  any  particular  area  on 
the  Earth's  surface  at  18-day  intervals 
and  at  the  same  Sun  angle.  Their  utility 
stems  from  the  ability  of  onboard  instru- 
ments to  sense  electromagnetic  energy 
refiected  or  emitted  from  the  Earth's  sur- 
face and  thereby  to  distinguish  between 
surface  features  in  considerable  detail. 
The  data  can  be  interpreted  to,  for  ex- 
ample, identify  negative  species,  evaluate 
crop  conditions  and  production,  map  the 
extent  of  watershed  snow  cover,  or  locate 
promising  mineral  regions.  The  digital 


data  are  received  and  processed  at  a 
number  of  ground  facilities  and  then 
stored  on  magnetic  tapes  or  transformed 
into  imagery  from  which  resource  sur- 
veys and  maps  can  be  prepared. 

The  Landsat  remote-sensing  systems 
are  serving  many  users  including  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  goverrmients  as  well 
as  private  industry.  The  value  of  the  sys- 
tems has  been  demonstrated  in  many  ap- 
plications such  as  agricultural  inventory, 
prospecting  for  new  oil  and  mineral  re- 
sources, charting  sources  of  fresh  water, 
classifying  land  usage,  monitoring  floods 
and  mapping  flood  plains,  and  assessing 
the  ecological  impact  of  disturbances 
such  as  forest  fires,  surface  mining, 
earthquakes,  and  volcanoes. 

The  following  examples  of  current  re- 
search and  applications  demonstrate  the 
utility  of  the  Landsat  program. 

Remote-sensmg  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  pertaining  to  agriculture  are 
focused  on  the  following  high-priority 
information  needs  identified  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture:  warning  of 
crop  hazards  such  as  inclement  weather, 
insects,  and  diseases ;  foreign  commodity 
production  forecasts:  land  use  classifica- 
tion; renewable  resources  inventories; 
land  productivity  estimates;  conserva- 
tion practices  assessment;  and  pollution 
detection. 

Landsat  data  have  proven  cost-effec- 
tive for  the  survey  and  monitoring  of 
forested  lands.  Several  States  have  sur- 
veyed extensive  forested  areas.  The 
estimated  cost  of  a  10-million-acre  sur- 
vey in  the  State  of  Washington  by  stand- 
ard ground  and  air  methods  would  have 
been  $10  million  over  a  2-year  period. 
Landsat  use  allowed  a  comparable  survey 
in  half  the  time  and  a  tenth  the  cost. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  forest  man- 
agement application  of  Landsat  is  the 
monitoring  of  deforestation  by  both  man 
and  nature.  Tropical  deforestation  for 
cultivation  is  a  topic  of  major  concern 
because  of  the  impact  on  the  global  car- 
bon dioxide  supply.  The  ability  to  detect 
forest  alterations  .with  Landsat  data  has 
been  demonstrated  for  diverse  locations 
across  the  world.  This  ability  will  en- 
able global  monitoring  of  deforestation 
for  future  studies  of  atmospheric  carbon 
dioxide. 

Many  additional  examples  of  Landsat 
applications  could  be  cited.  A  recent  sur- 
vey by  the  Natural  Resource  and  En- 
vironmental Task  Force,  an  effort 
directed  from  the  White  House,  identi- 
fied 79  ways  in  which  Landsat  data  are 
being  used.  The  remote-sensing  systems 
continue  to  provide  resource  managers 
with  information — some  of  it  previously 
unattainable — at  lower  cost  and  more 
quickly  than  conventional  methods :  Im- 
pressive results  from  a  system  originally 
designed  as  experimental. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  re- 
search applications.  To  see  why  I  am 
concerned  that  our  research  and  devel- 
opment base  in  aerospace  is  shrinking 
requires  only  a  comcarison  of  the  budget 
and  personnel  totals  of  several  years  ago 
with  current  totals.  In  the  mid-1960's 
NASA  and  NASA-related  programs  em- 
ployed 400,000  people — civil  servants  and 
contractors.  Its  budget  was  $5  billion. 
Present  employment  numbers  135,000. 
The  current  budget  is  $5.5  billion.  Ad- 
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justed  for  inflation  to  constant  1972  dol- 
lars, this  figure  becomes  a  little  more 
than  $3  billion.  I  find  this  a  starting  and 


alarming  situation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  second  table  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

TABU  2.— TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  ON  NASA  PROGRAMS 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  wa« 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd,  as 
follows: 


June  1960       Jun«  1961       June  1962       Junt  1963       Jun«  1964       June  1965       June  1966       June  1967       June  1968       June  196*       Jane  1970 


Total  employment «,786  74,S77  137,656  246,304  379,OM  409,900  393,924  306,926  267,871  218,345 

Con  tractor  employment 36,500  57,500  115,500  218,400  347,100  376.700  360,000  273,200  235,400  186,600 

NASA  employees 10,286  17.077  22,156  27,904  31,984  33,200  33.924  33.726  32,471  31,745 

June  1971 

Totil  employment 149,609  144,968  134,055  125,054  127,733  132,039  124,069  124,569  131,931  135,613 

Contredor  employment 120,130  117,540  108,100  100,200  103.400  108,000  100,500  101,400  109,100  113,000 

NASA  employee! 29,479  27.428  25.955  24,854  24.333  24.039  23.569  23,169  22,831  22,613 


167,  »ql 

136,58^ 

31. 22^ 


June  1972       June  1973       June  1974       June  1975       June  1976 


SeptemlMf 
1977 


September 
1978 


September 
1979 


September 
1980 


September 
1981 


134,632 
111,919 
22.713 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  NASA's 
George  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center, 
located  in  my  State,  employs  5,000 
people — including  contractor  person- 
nel— and  significantly  contributes  to 
Alabama's  economy — 10,000  employed 
throughout  the  State  on  NASA  pro- 
grams— especially  in  the  Huntsville 
area.  Not  surprisingly,  the  manpower- 
budget  figures  for  Marshall  show  the 
same  trend  as  those  for  the  entire 
Agency.  One  alarming  trend  Is  the  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  inventions  re- 
ported by  NASA.  The  curves  showing 
decreased  expenditures  and  decreased 
numbers  of  inventions  are  almost  iden- 
tical and  one  is  tempted  to  make  the 
obvious  conclusion,  Americans  well  know 
the  value  of  invention  and  innovation. 
A  recent  example  which  has  aroused  a 
good  deal  of  interest  is  the  power  factor 
controller  invented  by  Mr.  Frank  Nola 
of  Marshall.  Its  potential,  when  com- 
mercially available,  for  small-motor 
energy  savings  is  enormous. 

NASA's  research  centers  are  located 
in  a  dozen  States  around  the  country 
bolstering  local  and  regional  economies. 
Firms  in  48  States  work  on  NASA  con- 
tracts. NASA  tsrants  to  universities  to- 
taled $177  million  In  this  fiscal  year. 
NASA  contributes  to  research  in  the 
fields  of  energy,  pollution,  construction, 
materials,  and  a  number  of  others.  This 
is  a  Govemment-industry-university  re- 
lationship that  clearly  works  well. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  economic 
gains  from  aerospace  research  and  de- 
velopment, what  value,  beyond  the  sci- 
entific and  technical  achievements,  can 
be  placed  on  the  surge  of  pride  and  con- 
fidence we  feel  as  Americans  become  the 
first  of  mankind  to  set  foot  on  the  Moon, 
or  the  awe  inspired  by  the  recent  en- 
counter with  Jupiter  and  Saturn  of  the 
American  Voyaerers  spacecraft?  With  the 
launch  of  the  Space  Shuttle  next  month 
a  new  era  of  space  activity  will  begin- 
Opportunities  for  manufacture  and  re- 
search never  before  possible  will  chal- 
lenge our  best  minds,  call  forth  our  best 
efforts.  These  achievements,  some  of 
America's  historic  milestones,  are  based 
largely  on  the  research  activities  of  the 
past. 

Yet,  we  have  for  10  years  cut  our  sup- 
port for  NASA,  creating  a  plateau  in  the 
upward  slope  of  technological  advance. 
WhUe  other  countries  mount  impressive 
new  research  and  development  pero- 
space  programs— using  our  pioneering 
work  as  a  base— we  level  off.  Markets 
will  begin  to  erode  perhaps  In  much 


the  same  way  as  has  happened  to 
other  once  invincible  largely  American 
markets. 

In  testimony  prepared  for  delivery  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Technol- 
ogy and  Space,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  Dr.  Walter  B.  Olstad.  Acting 
Associate  Administrator  of  NASA  for 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Technology  made 
the  following  statement: 

A  long  range  program  In  high  power  laser 
technology  development  is  generating  in- 
creased optimism  that  lasers  may  be  used  to 
transfer  power  in  space.  Earlier  described 
solutions  for  the  high  cost  of  producing  elec- 
tric power  in  space  addressed  enhancement 
of  current  technology  .  ,  .  (L)aser  power 
transmission  could  enable  a  whole  realm  of 
exciting  new  possibilities:  a  central  power 
station  in  orbit  could  be  used  to  furnish 
power  to  networks  of  spacecrafts:  energy 
could  be  transmitted  to  an  orbital  transfer 
vehicle:  a  high-energy  laser  might  be  used 
to  provide  propulsion  to  launch  spacecraft 
from  earth:  orbital  power  plants  could  pos- 
sibly deliver  energy  to  aircraft  in  flight:  and 
high-energy  lasers,  coupled  with  spaces  borne 
relay  reflectors  might  also  be  used  to  replace 
transmission  lines  for  point-to-point  relay  of 
earth-generated  power.  In  FY  1982,  explora- 
tory research  on  these  and  other  novel  con- 
cepts were  continued. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  essence  of 
what  I  am  talking  about  today.  In  my 
judgment,  we  must  unleash  the  creativi- 
ty, the  imagination,  and  the  technology 
innovation  of  this  superb  team  of  sci- 
entists and  our  space  program  and  pro- 
vide them  with  the  funds  necessary  to 
move  these  daring  programs  forward. 
We  must,  for  our  own  sakes.  provide  new 
marks  for  challengers  to  aim  toward,  not 
watch  as  they  surpass  the  old  ones.  I  am 
convinced  that  NASA  is  the  best  hope  for 
retaining  aerospace  leadership  and  mar- 
kets. I  am  convinced  that  far  greater 
support  is  needed.  In  a  larger  sense,  I  am 
convinced  that  research  and  development 
is  essential  to  our  growth  and  productivi- 
ty and  to  our  spirit — the  spirit  that  is 
recognized  everywhere  as  "American." 


CONCERN   OVER   AMERICA'S 
FARM   SYSTEM 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  of 
Goodwin  L.  Myrick,  president  of  the  Ala- 
bama Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which 
was  made  here  in  Washington,  DC,  on 
March  17, 1981,  pertaining  to  agriculture, 
and  which  statement,  in  my  judgment, 
is  an  excellent  blueprint  for  Congress  to 
follow  in  regard  to  legislation  dealing 
with  farmers  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Oooowin  L.  Mtrick 

Today,  I  stand  before  you  again,  as  I  did 
last  year,  representing  the  Alabama  Fum 
Bureau — the  fanners  from  Alab&ma.  Todky, 
there  are  fewer  fanners  In  Alabama;  the  1980 
drought,  heat,  inflation,  and  high  Interest 
rates  have  taken  their  UAX  In  1080.  However, 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  thoee  of  us  who  re- 
main believe  the  American  system  will  ulti- 
mately reward  the  productive  and  hard- 
working farmers  who  have  taken  the  risk  In 
agricultural  production  and  who  have  In- 
vested In  producing  food  and  fiber  for  tbla 
country.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  tbeae 
people.  These  are  the  people  who  make  this 
nation  gre*t. 

Each  year  our  legislative  visits  to  Waafa- 
Ington  have  come  in  the  spring,  a  Ume  of 
hope  for  farmers.  This  year,  aa  every  year, 
these  people  will  leave  Washington  and  will 
return  to  their  farms  to  plant  the  crops 
and  tend  the  livestock  which  will  feed  this 
nation  and  much  of  the  world.  However. 
19B1  is  not  the  same  as  past  years.  This  y«ar, 
this  group  has  many  concerns  which  txV&oA 
beyond  tbose  normal  risks  ot  weather,  pest* 
and  markets. 

The  causes  for  concern  In  the  farm  sector 
are  many.  On  occasion,  we  have  all  singled 
out  one  thing  or  another  as  the  central  is- 
sue— energy.  Inflation,  interest  rates,  taxes, 
embargoes  and  other  government  manipula- 
tion of  operations,  price,  and  markets.  A 
livestock  prodxiOM"  may  cite  excessively  high 
feed  prices;  a  row  crop  producer  may  dt* 
excessive  costs  of  energy,  chemlc&ls  and  fer- 
tilizer. All  may  cite  Interesit  rates,  land  and 
capital  cost  increases  which  drive  the  ooat* 
of  producing  above  the  anticipated  retuma. 
For  those  of  us  who  have  farmed  for  some 
time,  equities  have  grown  with  inflation;  for 
others,  entry  Into  this  profeaslon  has  been 
barred  because  of  these  inaa4«d  equities. 

Well-intentioned  Individuals  and  groups  in 
and  out  of  government  have  injected  their 
concerns  over  the  environment,  human  nu- 
trition, health  and  safety  and  human  and 
animal  rights.  Once  expressed,  these  concerns 
are  pursued  with  mindless  vigor  to  the  end 
that  markets  are  disrupted,  production  costs 
are  Increased.  Then,  regulations  are  Issued  to 
remedy  alleged  fears  or  concerns. 

There  is  Justifiable  concern  in  the  Ala- 
bama fanning  community.  Let  me  addreaa 
Just  a  few  of  those  concerns  now.  We  wlU 
tie  expanding  upon  these  and  others  In  much 
greater  detaU  as  legislation  is  offered. 

Inflation  Is  the  farmers'  and  nation's  num- 
ber one  enemy.  We  applaud  this  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  reduce  government  spending 
and  taxes.  We  have  asked  for  this  repeatedly. 
However,  there  are  two  elements  of  the  In- 
flation flght  which  concern  us.  First,  high 
interest  rates  Inflate  our  production  costs. 
We  have  entered  the  past  two  planning  sea- 
sons with  prime  Interest  rates  In  excess  of 
18  percent.  We  understand  the  Intentlona 
but  observe  that  the  ablUty  of  the  economy 
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to  lncr«mse  productlTlty  bu  (let«rlor«t«d 
slgnlflc«ntly  due  to  these  high  Interest  rates. 
We  w&nt  you  to  realize  that  these  Interest 
dollars  decrease  net  farm  income.  We  cannot 
pass  on  this  cost.  Second,  we  acknowledge 
and  accept  the  fact  that  cuts  In  the  budget 
must  be  made  U  we  are  to  achieve  the  desired 
goals  of  reducing  government  spending,  In- 
creasing savings  and  capital  investment, 
lowering  inflation  and  promoting  Increased 
productivity.  Please  recognize  that  agricul- 
ture has  achieved  all  of  these  goals. 

You  may  question  that  statement  relative 
to  inflation  because  food  prices  have  cer- 
tainly Increased.  The  fact  Is  that  since  1970, 
the  farm  share  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar 
has  decreased  by  over  15  percent  and  Is  no 
longer  the  major  contributor  to  food  price 
increases.  The  average  American  family 
spends  less  than  15  cents  of  every  disposable 
dollar  for  food— of  that  the  farmer  receives 
less  than  5  cents. 

My  point  is  this — when  you  consider  sanc- 
tioning the  continuing  high  interest  rates 
and  cutting  budgets,  please  consider  the 
long-term  effect  on  agriculture.  Agriculture 
is  the  one  sector  of  the  economy  which  has 
consistently  made  the  economic  decisions 
you  are  now  encouraging  In  other  sectors. 
Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  price 
supports  and  to  the  authority  under  the 
1949  Farm  Act  and  the  Charter  of  the  CCC 
which  permits  the  establishment  of  support 
prices  at  100  percent  of  parity.  Pine  tuning 
of  commodity  loan  prices  and  farmer  held 
reserve  loan  prices,  release  and  call  prices 
are  not  disincentives.  Adjustments  may  be 
needed,  but  should  include  all  production 
costs,  land  and  management.  Reasonable 
target  prices  should  be  set  so  that  they 
reflect  regional  costs  of  production  includ- 
ing factors  for  management  and  land  rent 
These  cannot  be  considered  subsidies 

Another  concern  te  the  trade  of  American 
agricultural  commodities  to  all  of  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Aggressive  worldwide  marketing 
efforts  are  the  single  best  method  of  placing 
American  farmers  in  a  position  where  they 
can  efficiently  utUlze  their  equipment  re- 
sources and  sklU  for  a  profit.  This  worldwide 
market  development  must  be  allowed  to  occur 
Jn  an  atmosphere  dominated  by  world 
supply,  world  demand  and  worldwide  price 
discovery.  *^ 

We  are  apprehensive  because  In  the  past 
the  task  of  formulating  trade  policy  has  been 
spread  throughout  the  Departments  of  State 
Commerce,  the  White  House  and  USDA  As  a 
result.  Issues  such  as  human  rights,  recipro- 
cal agreements,  domestic  food  prices  and  na- 

^e  .^."jr.lr  ''"'*  influenced  our  markets. 
The    credibility   of    American    producers    in 

rr^^h^^'vi^'^i""  ^°  Jeopardized  and  our 

na^OM  '"^'*  *°  "**'"■  "°'"''  «"»"'« 

mT,ft  ^,?™'"'*"*''  ."■**  '^'^  °P«°  '"'"•l^ets  we 
^mI*^^  ^  "  ''K"™"^  trade  development 

the    market    freely     We    must    allow    price 

to  be  determined  In  the  maricetplace^tho^t 

government  Interference.   We  must  Tncour- 

S?!u^n    **«!!.'°P™''t  Of  systems  capable  of 

and  fo^i^r^""*"  '='°»"  ^  »^'»»  don^es^c 
and  foreign  consumers.  We  must  have  acri- 

^m"™'/''*"^*'  "»  '"'^  """-"^  o'all^- 
^ould  ;!     ^^'  potential  customers.  Trade 

cr^t  t^''"'*"^  "S**  '°'  "^^  °'  "  prevailing 
credit  terms  and  P.L.  480  should  be  used  to 

fr:z:^  "^  ^^'^ '-"°-  -•>-  -^S'- 

t.«1f  ^l!'*^''^'"'"■°  ^  "^"^  Modem  produc- 
tion-oriented agriculture  uses  only  3  pe^nt 

fi-^^.  '"'",°°''  ""^"^  We  must  havf  1  r^. 
liable  supply  at  reasonable  prices  AericuJt^ 
c«  supply  10  percent  of  the  natio^^^er^ 

^Z.     "t:!!?''   »°"'^   '^'hout   ^dte^y 

S^=rnt°*re^'Sfon,"'""2  °'  "•">«  '™^"  ^^^ 
ha^  dJu  .  '""  proposed  budget  ruts 

Have  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  budmng  blo- 
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mass  energy  potential.  We  agree  that  pri- 
vate funding  must  build  the  plants.  How- 
ever, without  Initial  incentives  from  govern- 
ment, we  will  have  a  dlfflcult  time  attracting 
private  capital.  Many  advantages  can  accrue 
to  agricultural  and  the  economy  If  renewable 
energy  development  is  encouraged. 

We  are  concerned  over  the  annual  loss  of 
3  million  acres  of  agricultural  lands,  but  are 
equally  concerned  over  the  attitude  on  the 
part  of  some  that  our  title  to  land  Is  only 
a  package  of  rights  which  can  be  taken  from 
us  piece  by  piece.  Profitable  markets  for  our 
commodities  will  Keep  prime  lands  In  agri- 
culture. However,  this  must  be  accomplished 
by  consistent  government  policy.  We  recom- 
mend that  government  provide  guidelines, 
not  regulations,  and  develop  incentives  which 
place  ultimate  land  use  decisions  at  the  local 
level.  We  cannot  tolerate  any  further  federal 
blackmail  to  enforce  the  dreams  of  land  use 
planners  who  have  no  stake  In  the  outcome. 

Regulation  of  the  agricultural  enterprise 
and  all  other  aspects  of  our  lives  has  grown 
out  of  proportion  to  its  useful  or  Intended 
function.  We  support  fully  the  efforts  of 
government  to  prune  and  shape  the  bureau- 
cratic hedgerow.  Recognizing  that  we  will 
always  have  regulation  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, we  suggest  that  we  do  not  and  can- 
not live  in  this  world  without  risk.  The  regu- 
latory process  should  carry  with  it  stringent 
congressional  oversite  and  potential  veto. 
Another  and  perhaps  more  Insidious  part  of 
the  regulatory  function  Is  de  facto  regulation 
which  is  carried  out  dally  in  government 
publications  and  the  press.  Allegations  of 
danger  carry  with  them  the  Impact  of  a  regu- 
latory decree.  This  Is  particularly  true  In  the 
area  of  chemicals  and  food  additives.  The 
nitrite  controversy,  cholesterol,  DES,  cycla- 
mate,  char-broiled  steaks  and  now  coffee  are 
all  cases  in  point.  In  all  of  these  cases  our 
agricultural  Interests  have  been  damsiged  by 
allegation.  We  recognize  that  there  is  no 
way  to  control  the  release  of  information  by  a 
non-government  researcher.  However,  gov- 
ernment should  not  magnify  the  damage 
with  pronouncements  of  anticipated  regula- 
tory activity. 

Perhaps  the  most  ln^x>rtant  legislation  In 
the  history  of  American  agriculture  will  be 
debated  this  year  This,  of  course,  is  the  1981 
Farm  Bill.  I  say  this  because  the  Omnibus 
Bill  is  the  legal  document  under  which  the 
USDA  operates  for  the  next  four  years.  The 
major  areas  of  discussion  appear  to  be  loan 
prices,  support  prices,  farmer-owned  reserves 
and  target  prices,  normal  crop  acres,  land 
use  and  conservation,  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees, rural  electrification  and  rural  devel- 
opment. I  have  already  made  general  com- 
ments on  most  of  these  Issues.  We  are  work- 
ing with  Congressional  committees  as  the  bill 
Is  constructed  so  that  Farm  Bureau  policy  Is 
incorporated. 

I  would  like  to  single  out  one  other  area — 
agricultural  research.  Today,  the  yields  and 
efficiencies  that  we  maintain  are  a  result  of 
the  land  grant  college  research  conducted  10 
to  15  years  ago.  For  the  past  decade,  research 
budgets  have  been  systematically  reduced  In 
terms  of  real  dollars.  Increases  in  productiv- 
ity have  begun  to  level  off.  The  funds  must 
be  restored  so  this  trend  can  be  reversed. 

Other  industries  have  the  capital  and  the 
self-interest  to  invest  in  private  research 
and  development.  They  are  then  able  to  pass 
the  costs  on  to  the  consumer.  Agriculture  is 
a  diffuse  industry,  comprised  of  many  indi- 
viduals and  commodities.  We  are  not  capable 
of  maintaining  a  stistained  research  effort 
Independently.  If  this  nation  and  the  world 
are  to  enjoy  the  productivity  of  American 
agriculture,  we  must  sustain  and  expand  this 
research  effort. 

Every  commodity  produced  In  Alabama  has 
suffered  a  disaster  In  1980.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  way  that  government  has  handled 
the  problems  of  farmers  In  this  crisis  and 


do  not  agree  with  many  specifics  of  cunvot 
disaster  programs. 

Those  of  us  who  have  survived  the  catas- 
trophe and  the  inequities  of  the  disaster 
relief  program  will  bear  the  scars  for  many 
years.  Land  which  was  paid  for  is  once  again 
mortgaged.  It  does  not  appear  that  we  can 
do  anything  about  that.  However,  using  the 
experience,  we  can  work  together  to  make 
certain  that  in  the  next  disaster  we  will  have 
equitable  programs  which  provide  adequate 
response  reflecting  actual  loss. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  people  gathered 
In  this  room  r^resent  the  farmers  of  Ala- 
bama. Collectively,  they  make  up  our  state's 
largest,  most  productive  industry.  They  aire 
concerned  because  as  they  produce  more  at 
higher  cost,  their  rewards  are  less.  In  1970, 
U.S.  agriculture  earned  12  billion  doUars  net. 
In  1980,  the  figure  in  1970  dollars  will  be 
between  13  to  13  billion  dollars.  In  1980. 
farmers  contributed  more  than  18  billion  net 
dollars  to  the  U.S.  Balance  of  Trade;  and 
they  provided  the  food  and  fiber  to  consum- 
ers of  this  nation  for  less  than  6  cents  of  each 
disposable  dollar.  That's  mighty  close  to  a 
free  lunch. 

We  all  realize  it  takes  cuts  in  government 
spending  to  balance  the  budget.  But  let  me 
urge  you  to  move  cautiously  and  don't  be 
guilty,  as  the  saying  goes,  of  cutting  off  the 
hand  that  feeds  the  mouth. 


THE  SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVA- 
TION INCENTIVES  ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
announce  that  I  am  cosponsoring  legis- 
lation to  improve  our  Nation's  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices.  The  prin- 
cipal author  of  this  much-needed  legis- 
lation is  Senator  Roger  W.  Jepsen,  of 
Iowa.  The  proposal  is  entitled,  "The  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Incentives  Act 
of  1981." 

Senator  Jepsen's  bill,  S.  569,  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  and  interests 
of  many  people  in  our  country  who  want 
to  conserve  their  land  but  do  not  have 
the  funds  available  to  do  so.  Department 
of  Agriculture  studies  show  a  loss  of  4 
billion  tons  of  soil  per  year  from  non- 
Federal  lands  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding a  staggering  2  billion  tons  of  top- 
soil  lost  every  year. 

This  proposal  would  allow  private 
landholders  and  operators  to  claim  a 
10-percent  tax  credit  when  they  Invest 
their  own  money  installing  and  main- 
taining conservation  practices  on  their 
land. 

As  Senator  Jepsen  has  appropriately 
pointed  out,  most  of  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  have  a  special  protec- 
tive feeling  about  the  land,  but  the  fact 
is  that  it  takes  an  extra  special  effort 
for  a  farmer  to  conserve  his  land  for 
future  generations.  Soil  conservation 
pays  off  over  a  number  of  years,  but  in 
today's  market  when  many  farmers  have 
to  worry  about  just  getting  by,  paying 
for  soil  conservation  can  be  a  real  eco- 
nomic burden. 

As  we  all  know,  the  basic  and  most  im- 
portant ingredient  for  providing  abun- 
dant food  for  a  himgry  world  is  good 
soil.  This  takes  on  added  significance 
when  you  consider  that  the  world's  pop- 
ulation is  growing  at  a  rate  of  70  million 
per  year  and  the  demand  for  American 
agricultural  products  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. In  two  important  areas  of  mv  State 
alone,  the  loss  of  soil  to  erosion-  is  a 
severe  problem.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
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area  of  Alabama,  we  lose  approximately 
20  tons  per  acre,  per  year  of  cropland 
to  erosion.  In  the  Wiregrass  area,  we 
lose  10  to  15  tons  per  acre,  par  year. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Subcommittee  on  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  Senator  Jepsen  in  efforts  to  im- 
prove conservation  practices  throughout 
the  Nation  by  adopting  adequate  incen- 
tives and  to  promote  voluntary  partici- 
pation. I  believe  the  conservation  tax 
route  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Currently,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture provides  cost-share  programs 
which  are  special  programs  to  encourage 
farmers  to  apply  conservation  measures. 
However,  although  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  funds  50  percent  of  these 
programs,  very  few  farmers  take  advan- 
tage of  this  aid.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  in 
supporting  this  important  proposal.  The 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Incentives 
Act  of  1981  is  practical  legislation.  It 
builds  on  that  section  of  the  Tax  Code 
which  allows  f  armowners  or  operators  to 
deduct  the  land  management  and  con- 
servation expenditures  already  listed  in 
the  code.  The  bill  we  are  sponsoring 
would  allow  for  a  choice  of  either  a  full 
tax  deduction  the  year  the  structure  is 
installed  or  a  10-percent  investment  tax 
credit  the  first  year,  with  deductions  that 
year  or  thereafter  on  a  standard  depre- 
ciation schedule.  For  example,  a  farmer 
uses  his  own  money  to  install  an  erosion 
control  structure  at  a  cost  of  $2,000. 
This  bill  would  allow  him  to: 

First,  deduct  the  $2,000  from  his  gross 
income  that  taxable  year;  or 

Second,  take  a  $200  tax  credit — 10  per- 
cent— of  his  tax  liability  that  taxable 
year  with  deductions  thereafter  amoimt- 
ing  to  the  full  cost  of  the  structure  over 
the  span  of  its  appreciable  life. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  Mr.  President,  one 
which  will  aid  America's  farmers.  This 
aid  will  come  at  a  time  when  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  will  be  playing  a  major  role 
in  improving  the  U.S.  lagging  balance  of 
trade  and  meeting  national  needs  for 
food  and  fiber. 


AN  EXPERT  SHEDS  LIGHT  ON 
EL  SALVADOR'S  TUNNEL 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser 
on  March  8.  1981,  and  written  by  Lt.  Col. 
John  Napier  in,  U.S.  Air  Force  (re- 
tired), entitled  "An  Expert  Sheds  Light 
on  El  Salvador's  Tunnel"  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am 
doing  this  at  the  request  of  a  friend, 
Judy  Cumbree  of  Tuskegee.  Ala.,  and 
that  the  views  of  Colonel  Napier  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  my  views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 
An   Expert   Srfds   Light  on   El   Salvador's 

Tunnel 
(By  Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Napier  ni,  USAP-Ret.) 

Nearly  20  years  ago.  I  became  one  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force's  first  specialists  in  "counter- 
Insurgency."  a  Kennedy  Administration  eu- 
phemism for  counter-revolutionary  warfare 


directed    primarily    against    Communist-in- 
spired guerrilla  movements. 

The  cardinal  tenet  of  counterlnsurgency 
doctrine  Is  that  "hOBt"  governments  must 
have  or  gain  the  support  of  their  own  peo- 
ple to  thwart  Commtmlst  subversive  take- 
overs, and  the  strategy  Is  a  three-pronged 
one  of  carefully  coordinated  military,  civic 
and  psychological  actions.  The  corollary  is 
that  military  action  alone  Is  futile  in  com- 
batting revolutionary  guerrilla  warfare. 

Although  our  strategy  failed  In  Indochina 
when  we  went  from  advising  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  trying  to  fight  their  war  for  them. 
In  Latin  America  our  counterinsurgency  as- 
sistance bought  time  for  local  governments 
to  put  their  domestic  houses  In  order  with 
needed  socio-economic  reforms.  The  climax 
of  this  effort  was  the  death  of  Che  Guevara 
In  BoUvla  In  1967,  nearly  14  years  ago. 

However,  today  I  am  both  disturbed  and 
skeptical  about  reports  of  Castroite  or  San- 
dinlsta  (Communist  guerrilla  warfare  In  El 
Salvador,  coming  both  from  U.S.  and  Salva- 
doran  government  officialdom.  Independent 
reports  tell  such  a  diametrically-opposed 
story  that  one  wonders  whether  people  are 
talking  about  the  same  country. 

Our  new  administration  reports  a  Com- 
munist guerrilla  war  which  television  covers 
obligingly,  but  In  Its  March  Issue.  Harpers 
contributing  editor  T.  D.  Allman  charges 
that  no  Central  American  nor  U.S.  official 
In  that  region  could  show  him  one  captured 
Cuban  adviser,  Soviet  weapon  nor  Sandlnls- 
ta  propaganda  pamphlet. 

Indeed,  he  alleges  that  the  "guerrillas" 
arms  have  been  sold  them  by  American  free- 
enterprise  friends  of  freedom  deaUng  in  the 
arms  traffic  (see  "Rising  to  Rebellion:  With 
the  QuerrUlas  In  El  Salvador"  in  Harper's). 

If  there  Is  Indeed  a  Communist  threat, 
why  Is  the  antl-Commtmist  Roman  Catholic 
Church  opposed  to  U.S.  military  aid  to  the 
Salvadoran  military  Junta?  Why  on  Feb.  21 
did  that  Junta  arrest  one  of  its  own  mem- 
bers. Col.  Adolfo  Majano,  who  happened  to 
be  the  only  one  of  them  who  urged  land 
and  social  reforms,  an  arrest  which  last  Sun- 
day San  Salvador's  Archbishop  denounced? 

Is  the  Salvadoran  Army  waging  war 
against  Castroltes  or  Sandinistas,  or  is  it 
making  war  on  Its  own  people  who  have  had 
the  temerity  to  ask  for  a  (3.50  dally  wage? 
If  the  latter,  Ood  help  EI  Salvador,  not  us. 

The  American  public  needs  to  understand 
two  historic  facts  about  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States.  The  first  is  the  repression 
that  Latin  American  armies  have  exercised 
against  their  largely  Tndinn  masses  ever 
since  1519  when  Hernan  Cortes  crtished  the 
Aztec  Empire  In  Mexico. 

One  must  ponder  the  Irony  that  the  only 
two  Central  American  nations  which  have 
no  armies — Costa  Rica  and  Belize — are  also 
the  only  two  that  are  democratic  and  have 
no  repression,  hence  no  rebellion  and  thus 
no  need  for  U.S.  military  aid. 

The  second  fact  is  that  in  this  century 
U.S.  governments  have  been  all  too  prone  to 
military  Interventions  In  Meso-Amerlca, 
starting  with  Theodore  Roosevelt's  wrest- 
ing Panama  from  Colom^bia  In  1903. 

The  U.S.  Marines'  "banana  wars"  from 
1912  to  1933,  Woodrow  Wilson's  two  Inter- 
ventions In  Mexico,  our  threat  of  war  with 
Mexico  In  1927  over  the  expropriation  of 
U.S.  oU  Industries  there,  our  clandestine 
toppling  of  the  Arbenz  regime  In  Ouate- 
mala  In  1954,  the  foredoomed  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion  of  Cuba  In  1961  (supported  by 
Alabama  Air  National  Ouard  B-26  aircrews) 
and  our  large-scale  Invasion  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  In  1965,  to  name  Just  the  ma- 
jor Interventions,  have  all  failed  to  bring 
political  peace  and  social  Justice  to  the  coun- 
tries Involved.  aU  have  left  a  heritage  of 
hatred  for  the  Colossus  of  the  North  and 
none  can  be  proven  to  halve  been  In  the 
U.S. '8  best  national  Interests. 


Indeed,  the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation  (ap- 
proved by  the  VS.  Joint  Chiefs  at  St«ff) 
had  the  opposite  of  lu  intended  effect  by 
encouraging  a  direct  Soviet  military  pres- 
ence m  Cuba  that  led  to  the  brink  of  World 
War  III  m  the  1962  Cuban  Missile  Crista. 

If  we  react  too  quickly  to  support  repres- 
sive military  regimes  In  Latin  America,  we 
may  Instead  throw  their  people  who  are  be- 
ing Jailed,  tortured,  starved,  robbed,  raped 
and  murdered  Into  the  arms  of  Communist 
revolutionaries.  The  Salvadoran  Army  does 
not  need  our  advice  on  how  to  kill  Its  own 
people  more  efficiently. 

Of  Its  2,000-man  officer  corps,  over  the 
years  we  have  already  trained  1,971.  It  waa 
not  O^mmunlst  guerrillas  but  right-wing 
terrorists  In  Salvadoran  uniforms  and  with 
U.S.  weapons  who  raped  and  murdered  four 
American  nuns  there  last  fall,  presunuibly 
for  the  Christian  offense  of  comforting  the 
afflicted. 

One  needs  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon-American  military  tradition  In  much 
different  from  that  of  lAtln  America.  In  be- 
ing a  political  subordinate  to  civil  author- 
ity and  in  humane  values. 

The  ancient  Latin  warning,  "caveat  emp- 
tor." has  its  modem  Southern  equivalent: 
"Don't  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke."  I  suggest  that 
the  American  pubUc  stay  both  cool-beaded 
and  skeptical  about  this  latest  Communist 
specter  In  Latin  America. 

Comparisons  between  Central  America 
and  Southeast  Asia  are  Inyldlous  because  of 
vast  natural  and  cultural  differences  be- 
tween the  two  regions,  but  one  fact  about 
both  Is  clear:  No  outside  force  can  main- 
tain a  government  which  lacks  the  support 
of  Its  own  people.  That  Is  the  real  lesson  of 
Viet  Nam.  where  we  sent  60  advisers  In  1953. 
In  March  1981  we  are  sending  50  to  El  Salva- 
dor. 

RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
SIMPSON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  64— 
NATIONAL  BLINE«D  VETERANS 
RECOGNITION  DAY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  my  first  official  acts  as  the  incoming 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  and  at  the  special 
request  of  the  blinded  veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  which 
designates  August  13,  1981,  as  "National 
Bhnded  Veterans  Recognition  Day." 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Assoc  iatiCMi  is  a 
highly  respected  veterans  service  orga- 
nization which  works  actively  to  repre- 
sent the  ^jecial  needs  and  legislative  in- 
terests of  this  country's  thousands  of 
blinded  and  visually  impaired  veterans. 
Over  the  years  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  introduced,  and  the 
Congress  has  enacted,  a  wide  variety  of 
bills  which  have  targeted  the  very  unique 
needs  of  these  most  deserving  veterans. 
Programs  have  been  initiated,  expanded, 
and  improved  in  the  areas  of  compensa- 
tion, readjustment,  rdiabilitation.  and 
specially  adapted  housing  in  order  to 
assist  the  blinded  and  severely  visually 
impaired  veteran  to  live  a  m«e  inde- 
pendent and  productive  life. 

On  August  11  of  this  year,  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association  will  hold  its  na- 
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tional  convention  here  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  The  hundreds  of  blinded  veter- 
ans who  will  be  attending  the  conven- 
tion will  evaluate  the  need  for  new  legis- 
lative initiatives.  We  will  be  very  inter- 
ested in  their  proposals.  During  the  con- 
vention, on  the  date  of  August  13,  a  com- 
memorative envelope  will  be  issued  In 
braille  honoring  the  blinded  veterans  of 
America. 

Their  representatives  will  on  that  date 
place  a  memorial  plaque  in  the  memorial 
display  room  at  Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery honoring  our  war  dead.  By  estab- 
lishing Augiist  13,  1981,  as  Blinded  Vet- 
erans Recognition  Day,  Congress  will  ap- 
propriately and  effectively  indicate  its 
support  and  appreciation  for  the  thou- 
sands of  blinded  £ind  visually  impaired 
veterans  who  have  served  and  sacrificed 
in  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  and  admiration  for 
the  many  blinded  and  severely  visually 
impaired  veterans  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  testimony  of  their  pres- 
ident, George  Stocking,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  committee  the  other  day.  I 
assured  that  group  that  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  I 
will  continue  to  carefully  consider  all 
new  legislative  initiatives  and  will  moni- 
tor existing  programs  designed  to  address 
the  very  special  needs  of  these  very  spe- 
cial veterans.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  support  of  this  effort  to  rec- 
ognize the  very  extraordinary  sacrifices 
made  and  the  problems  faced  by  our  Na- 
tion's blinded  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  64 
Whereas  there  are  thousands  of  Americans 
In  the  tTnlted  States  today  who,  as  a  result 
of  service  In  the  military  forces  of  their 
country.  Incurred  the  catastrophic  disability 
of  blindness; 

Whereas  despite  the  extreme  severity  of 
their  disability,  most  of  these  veterans  have 
received  rehabilitation  and  have  retximed  to 
and  continue  to  lead  useful  and  productive 
lives:  and 

Whereas  the  sacrifices  and  contributions 
that  these  veterans  have  made  suid  the  serv- 
ice rendered  by  the  many  veterans  who  later 
suffered  blindness  from  non -service  related 
causes  are  deserving  of  national  recognition: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled.  That  August  13,  1981, 
Is  designated  as  "National  Blinded  Veterans 
Recognition  Day",  and  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  tJnlted 
States  and  Interested  groups  and  organiza- 
tions to  set  aside  this  day  to  honor  the  sacri- 
fices and  service  of  blinded  veterans  In  an 
appropriate  manner. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  would  also  remark. 
Kir.  President,  that  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  resolution. 


S.  911— SPECIAL  PENSION  TO  SUR- 
VIVING SPOUSE  OP  MEDAL  OF 
HONOR  WINNERS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  will  insure  that  the  surviving 
spouse  of  any  member  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices who  is  or  was  a  Medal  of  Honor 
winner  shall  be  awarded  a  special  pen- 
sion. 

The  pension  would  be  at  half  the  rate 
of  the  pension  which  would  have  been 
awarded  to  the  service  member  were  that 
individual  alive.  To  qualify  for  this  pen- 
sion, the  surviving  spouse  must  have  been 
married  to  the  individual  receiving  the 
Medal  of  Honor  at  the  time  of  the  deed 
which  occasioned  the  award  and  the  pen- 
sion shall  continue  until  the  surviving 
spouse  dies  or  remarries.  It  seems,  indeed, 
ironic  to  me  that  this  Nation  appropri- 
ately accords  a  special  gratitude  and 
pension  for  the  personal  benefit  of  the 
military  person  who  displays  the  ex- 
traordinary gallantry  to  qualify  for  such 
an  award,  but  then  denies  this  pension 
benefit  to  the  immediate  spouse  of  the 
deceased  person  whose  very  heroism  gave 
rise  to  the  award.  It  is  to  correct  this  in- 
equity that  this  legislation  is  introduced 
by  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  sur- 
viving spouse  of  the  decorated  hero 
should  receive  the  benefit  of  the  award 
until  that  surviving  spouse  dies  or  is  re- 
married. It  is  often  quite  true  that  the 
spouse  also  displays  a  remarkable  degree 
of  courage.  I  therefore  believe  this  spe- 
cial consideration  should  be  expressed. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  pure  equity  alone  directs  the  surviv- 
ing spouse  of  the  individual  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor  be  accorded  one-half  of 
the  pension  that  both  did  or  would  have 
benefited  from. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  911 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
562  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  special  pension  for  Medal  of  Honor  recip- 
ients. Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b). 
(c).  and  (d)  as  subsections  (c).  (d),  and 
(e),  respectively; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following   new   subsection    (b): 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  also  pay 
to  the  surviving  spouse  of  any  person  who 
has  served  on  active  duty  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  who  has 
been  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  a  special 
pension  at  the  rate  of  »100  per  month,  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  of  the  month  after 
the  date  of  application  therefor  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  as  long  as  the 
surviving  spouse  was  married  to  such  per- 
son at  the  time  of  the  action  for  which  the 
Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded. 

"(2)  Applications  for  the  pension  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  In  the  form  and  under  regulations 


prescrlt>ed  by  the  Administrator.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  require  such  evidence  as  the 
Administrator  determines  necessary  to  estab- 
lish that  the  applicant  Is  the  surviving 
spouse  of  a  person  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  A  surviving  spouse  of  a  person  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
who  makes  application  for  and  receives  the 
special  pension  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  continue  receiving  such 
pension    until    death    or    remarriage.";    and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (e),  as  redesignated  by  clause 
( 1 ) ,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "nor  shall 
the  surviving  spouse  of  any  such  person  re- 
ceive  more   than   one   special   pension.". 
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NUCLEAR    REGULATORY    COMMIS- 
SION LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
gard to  the  issue  of  nuclear  regulation, 
of  which  subcommittee  I  am  chairman, 
today,  I  am  introducing,  by  request,  two 
legislative  proposals  submitted  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  The 
first  proposal  would  overturn  a  recent 
decision  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  entitled 
Sholly  against  NRC.  This  proposal,  if 
adopted,  would  amend  section  189  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to  clarify  that 
the  Commission  may  issue  a  license 
amendment  that  involves  no  significant 
hazards  consideration  without  first  hold- 
ing a  hearing.  The  proposal  would  also 
specify  that  section  189  does  not  limit 
the  NRC's  authority  to  take  immediate 
action  by  amendment  or  order  to  protect 
the  public  health,  and  interest,  or  com- 
mon defense  and  security. 

The  second  legislative  proposal  from 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
would  authorize  NRC  to  issue  an  interim 
operating  license  for  a  nuclear  power- 
plant  if  the  Commission  finds  that  in  all 
respects  other  than  the  cwnpletion  of 
the  hearing,  the  requirements  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  have  been  met,  and 
that  authorizing  interim  operation  is 
necessary  in  the  public  interest  in  order 
to  avoid  the  consequences  of  unnecessary 
delay  in  the  operation  of  the  plant.  Un- 
der the  NRC  proposal,  interim  operation 
would  be  limited  to  fuel  loading  and  low- 
power  operation  and  testing  of  the  plant, 
not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  full  power.  In 
addition,  the  Commission's  authority  to 
issue  Interim  operating  licenses  would 
expire  at  the  end  of  1983. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nuclear  Regulation 
Subcommittee  has  already  held  two  hear- 
ings on  the  two  issues  addressed  by  the 
NRC  legislative  proposals:  The  likely 
impact  of  the  Sholly  decision  and  the 
growing  problem  of  delays  in  issuing 
operating  licenses  for  new  nuclear  plants 
beyond  the  time  when  construction  of 
the  plants  has  been  completed.  It  is  clear 
to  me  and  I  believe  to  the  subcommittee 
that  these  are  both  serious  problems  that 
require  prompt  action  by  Congress.  In 
the  case  of  the  operating  license  delays, 
administrative  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
agency  are  also  required  to  expedite 
safety  reviews  and  hearings,  consistent 


with  the  need  to  provide  a  fair  oppor- 
timity  for  public  i>articipation.  In  the 
coming  few  weeks,  the  Nuclear  Regvda- 
tion  Subcommittee  will  continue  to 
grapple  with  these  important  issues  and 
with  the  Commission's  proposed  legisla- 
tive responses. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  the  Commission's  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  a  section  analysis,  and 
a  legislative  memorandum  on  the  Sholly 
proposal  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

s.  912 

Section  ISO  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentences  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (a)  thereof:  "The  Oommlaelon 
is  authorized  to  Issue  and  to  make  Immedi- 
ately effective  an  tunendment  to  a  license 
upon  a  determination  by  the  (Commission 
that  the  amendment  Involves  no  significant 
hazards  consideration,  notwithstanding  the 
pendency  before  It  of  a  request  for  a  hear- 
ing from  any  person.  The  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  issue  and  to  make  Immediately 
effective  any  amendment  to  a  license,  or 
any  order  to  govern  any  activity  subject  to 
this  Act,  as  It  may  deem  necessary  upon  a 
determination  that  Immediate  effectiveness 
Is  required  to  protect  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  Interest,  or  the  common  defense 
and  security.". 

Nuclear    Recttlatort    Commission. 

Washington,  DC,  March  11.  1981. 
Hon.  Oeorce  H.  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,   B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with Is  a  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
legislative  propKJsal  In  the  form  of  a  draft 
bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  to  clarify  that  the  Commission 
may  Issue  a  license  amendment,  where  no 
significant  hazards  consideration  Is  Involved 
without  holding  a  prior  hearing  and  for 
other  purposes.  A  dralt  bill  is  in  Enclosure  1. 
An  analysis  of  the  propH>sal  is  In  Enclosxire 
2.  A  memorandum  explaining  the  need  for 
the  profKJsal  Is  in  Enclosure  3. 

This  proposal  is  in  response  to  and  seeks 
to  overturn  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
In  Sholly.  et  al.  v.  NRC.  et  al..  No.  80-1691 
(November  19.  1980) .  The  court  held  that  the 
NRC  may  not  Issue  a  license  amendment  even 
If  there  is  no  significant  hazards  considera- 
tion when  an  interested  person  has  filed  a 
request  for  a  hearing  under  Section  189(a) 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  42  U  S.C  2239(a). 
The  decision  could  also  Implicate  the  Com- 
mission's authority  to  Issue  Immediately  ef- 
fective license  amendments  and  orders  when 
the  public  health,  safety,  and  Interest  or  the 
common  defense  and  security  requires.  The 
court's  decision  mandating  a  prior  hearing 
on  demand  on  matters  Insignificant  to  the 
public  health  and  safety  seriously  and  im- 
mediately encumlDcrs  the  regulation  of  nu- 
clear power,  and  puts  at  risk  a  substantial 
number  of  nuclear  power  plants  which  would 
cither  have  to  be  shut  down  or  operate  at 
reduced  power  If  they  are  not  accorded  the 
authority  sought  In  p>endlng  license  amend- 
meut  requests.  The  number  of  power  plants 
affected  will  fluctuate  over  time  depending 
upon  which  plants  have  license  amendment 
applications  pending  and  the  nature  of  the 
license  amendment  requests. 


The  proposed  legislation,  if  adopted,  would 
amend  Section  189  to  clarify  that  the  Com- 
mission may  issue  a  license  amendment 
which  Involves  no  significant  hazards  con- 
sideration without  first  holding  a  hearing. 
The  bill  would  also  clarify  that  Section  189 
does  not  limit  the  NRC's  authority  to  take 
Immediate  action  by  amendment  or  order  to 
protect  the  public  health,  safety,  and  Inter- 
est or  common  defense  and  security.  This 
legislation  Is  needed  to  overturn  the  adverse 
impacts  of  the  ShoUy  decision  on  the  regula- 
tion of  nuclear  energy.  Unless  overturned, 
this  decision  raises  the  prospect  of  a  sub- 
stantial curtailment  of  nuclear  power  plant 
operation  for  reasons  which  In  the  Commis- 
sion's view  are  unrelated  to  the  safety  of  the 
facility.  We  do  not  believe  that  prospect  to 
have  been  Intended  by  Congress  In  enacting 
Section  189  and  urge  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed NRC  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  M.  Hkndrix. 

Section  Analysis 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  over- 
turn the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  In 
Sholly  V.  NRC,  November  19,  1980.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  Commission 
may  issue  a  license  amendment  upon  a  deter- 
mination that  It  Involves  no  significant  haz- 
ards consideration  without  holding  a  prior 
hearing.  It  also  clarifies  that  nothing  In  the 
Atomic  Knergy  Act  limits  the  agency's  exer- 
cise cf  Its  powers  to  Issue  Immediately  ef- 
fective license  amendments  or  orders  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health,  safety,  and  interest  or 
the  common  defense  and  security.  This 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  opportunity 
of  an  Interested  person  for  a  hearing  after 
the  amendment  has  been  Issued. 

Legisiative  Memorandum  in  Sin»PO«T  of 
Proposed  Bnx 
This  memorandum  sets  forth  the  views  of 
the  VS.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in 
support  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  Section 
189(a)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  42  U.S.C.  2239(a),  to  overturn  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Colimibla  ClrciUt  In  Sholly,  et 
al.  V.  NRC.  et  al.  (November  19.  1980).  That 
decision  seriously  and  Immediately  encum- 
bers the  regulation  of  nuclear  power,  and 
puts  at  risk  a  substantial  number  of  nuclear 
power  plants  which  would  either  have  to 
shut  down  or  operate  at  reduced  pwwer  If 
they  are  not  accorded  the  authority  sought 
In  pending  license  amendment  requests.  The 
number  of  power  plants  affected  will  fluctu- 
ate over  time  dep>endlng  upon  which  plants 
have  license  amendment  applications  pend- 
ing and  the  nature  of  the  license  amend- 
ment requests.  The  Commission  urges  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment. 

STATEMENT  OP  PACTS 

The  lawsuit  arose  over  the  Commission's 
efforts  to  take  necessary  preliminary  steps 
for  the  cleanup  of  the  March  28,  1979  acci- 
dent at  Three  Mile  Island.  As  a  result  of  that 
accident  the  TMI-2  containment  building 
atmosphere  held  approximately  43.000  curies 
of  radioactive  krypton-85  which  had  been 
released  from  the  nuclear  fuel  damaged  dur- 
ing the  accident.  That  radioactive  krypton 
posed  a  barrier  to  progressing  with  the 
cleanup.  There  was  no  serious  dispute,  by 
anyone,  that  the  krypton  had  to  be  removed. 
After  a  multi-month  extensive  public  proc- 
ess, the  Commission  decided  to  vent  the 
krypton  to  the  atmosphere  and  amended  the 
license  to  permit  the  venting  at  a  faster  rate 
than  that  permitted  under  the  license's  tech- 


nical specifications  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  radiation  doses  to  the  pubUc  at  or 
below  levels  which  the  superseded  release 
limits  were  Intended  to  assure. 

COURT  OP  APPCAU  DECISION 

In  an  opinion  banded  down  November  10. 
1980,  the  DC.  Circuit  declared  that  the  Com- 
mission's refusal  to  hold  a  bearing  on  its 
venting  orders  violated  petitioners'  statu- 
tory right  to  a  hearing  imder  Section  189 
(a)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  42  U.S.C.  2239 
(A).  Sholly  V.  NRC.  ¥M         ,  No   80-1691 

(Nov.  19.  1980).  The  court  ruled  that  even 
where  a  license  amendment  Involves  no  sig- 
nificant hazards  consideration  (such  as  the 
substitution  of  dose  limits  for  release  limits 
that  aUowed  for  the  venting  to  be  completed 
within  two  weeks  rather  than  months)  an 
Interested  person  who  requests  a  bearing 
Is  entitled  by  Section  139(a)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  a  hearing  before  the  amend- 
ment beccMnes  effective.  The  proposed 
amendment  addresses  this  ruling.^ 

IMPORTANCE     OP     THE     COURT     OP     APPKAIM 
DECISION 

The  principal  ruling  of  concern  to  the 
Commission  Is  the  D.C.  Circuit's  holding 
that  even  where  an  amendment  to  a  nu- 
clear power  plant  license  Involves  no  sig- 
nificant hazards  consideration,  an  Interested 
person  who  requests  a  hearing  Is  entitled 
by  Section  189(a)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
42  U.S.C.  2239,  to  a  hearing  before  the 
amendment  becomes  effective.  The  practical 
effect  of  that  ruling  Is  substantial.  Over  the 
past  four  years  the  Commission  has  Issued 
more  than  1600  amendments  to  nuclear 
power  plant  operating  Ucensos  based  upon 
a  no  significant  hazards  consideration  deter- 
mination. Over  the  past  few  months  some 
20  nuclear  power  plants  would  either  have 
had  to  shut  down  or  operate  at  reduced 
power  If  they  were  not  accorded  the  author- 
ity sought  In  no  significant  hazards  license 
amendment  requests.  If,  as  the  D.C.  Circuit 
has  held,  hearings  are  necessary  before  this 
authority  can  be  granted  whenever  an  In- 
terested person  requests  one,  there  Is  the 
prospect  of  a  substantial  curtaUment  of 
nuclear  power  plant  operations  for  reasons 
which  In  the  Commission's  view  are  unre- 
lated to  the  safety  of  the  nuclear  power 
plants. 

The  large  number  of  license  amendment 
actions  which  the  Commission  must  act 
upon,  as  Is  reflected  In  the  yecu-ly  average 
of  better  than  400  amendments.  Is  directly 
attributable  to  the  kind  of  detailed  regula- 
tion of  nuclear  power  plant  operation  that 
the  Commission  has  demanded.  A  nuclear 
power  plant  operating  license,  Uke  that 
Issued  for  Three  Mile  Island,  Unit  2.  the 
power  plant  Involved  In  the  ShoUy  case. 
Is  quite  literally   hundreds  of   pages  long, 

'The  court  also  ruled  that  the  Cofnmls- 
slon's  approval  of  venting  the  TMI-2  con- 
tainment was  itself  a  license  amendment 
even  though  nrK.  characterized  by  the  Com- 
mission as  such  This  ruling  should  not  prove 
onerous  for  three  reasons.  It  Is  applicable 
only  to  a  situation  where  the  relevant  au- 
thority under  a  license  has  been  revoked  as 
the  court  mistakenly  thought  was  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  TMt_2  license.  Second,  the 
Commission  do««  not  consider  Itself  bound  to 
follow  the  court's  misreading  of  the  Com- 
mission's Intent.  Third,  even  prior  to  Sholly 
the  granting  of  sl^lflcant  authority  where 
none  existed  previously  would  have  required 
a  license  amendment  Thus  the  Commission 
Is  not  proposing  to  legislatively  overrule  the 
court's  erroneous  ruling  with  regard  to  tbs 
TMI-a  license. 
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and  consists  of  highly  detailed  t«chalc«l 
specifications.  Any  change  in  the  license  it- 
self or  in  any  of  those  hundreds  of  pages 
of  technical  specifications  Is  a  license 
amendment. 

Since  changes  must  often  be  made — for 
example,  whenever  a  nuclear  power  plant 
refuels,  which  usually  occurs  at  about  18- 
month  intervals,  the  technical  specifications 
often  need  to  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
physical  behavior  of  the  fresh  fuel  placed 
In  the  reactor  core — the  consequence  of  the 
court's  holding  could  be  to  keep  a  nuclear 
power  plant  shut  down  or  prevent  Its  operat- 
ing at  full -rated  capacity,  whenever  the 
power  plant  refuels;  and  this  despite  the 
fact  that  in  the  Commission's  best  Judg- 
ment there  is  no  significant  hazards  con- 
sideration Involved  in  adjusting  the  techni- 
cal specifications  to  account  for  the  be- 
havior of  the  fresh  fuel.  A  variety  of  other 
kinds  of  license  amendment  actions,  such 
as  extending  the  time  for  imposing  a  new 
requirement,  or  relieving  the  licensee  of  a 
particular  maintenance  check,  could  have 
similar  results. 

For  example,  as  the  Commission  moves  to 
Implement  a  whole  host  of  new  operating 
license  requirements  developed  in  response 
to  the  TMI-a  accident,  any  fine  tuning  of 
those  requirements  involving  a  delayed  effec- 
tive date  or  the  substitution  of  one  kind  of 
licensing  requirement  for  another  could, 
under  the  courts  ruling,  prevent  or  Impede 
a  new  power  plant  from  coming  on  line  or 
Impede  the  operation  of  a  nuclear  power 
plant  already  In  service  until  the  issue  was 
resolved  after  a  hearing.  And  this  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  thinks  the  license 
or  technical  specification  amendment  in- 
volved Is  not  of  safety  significance.  That  re- 
sult lacks  practicality.  The  Commission  does 
not  think  that  Congress  intended  nuclear 
power  regulation  and  the  operation  of  nu- 
clear power  plants  to  be  as  episodic  and  de- 
pendent upon  happenstance  as  the  frequency 
of  hearing  requests  on  minor  matters.  Yet 
such  a  consequence  is  plainly  a  possible 
result  of  this  Courts  ruling  that  Section  189 
(a)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  obliges  the 
Commission  to  hold  a  hearing  on  a  no  sig- 
nificant hazards  consideration  license  amend- 
ment, on  request,  before  the  amendment  be- 
comes effective '  Nor  does  the  Commission 
think  that  Congress  intended  the  Commis- 
sion to  eliminate  or  grossly  simplify  the  vast 
bulk  of  technical  specifications  which  govern 
the  operation  of  nuclear  power  plants  in 
order  to  minimize  the  number  of  license 
amendment  actions  that  must  be  dealt  with  ' 

With  simplification  comes  a  loss  of  gov- 
ernmental control,  a  loss  of  enforceability 
and  a  loss  of  detailed  assurance  in  a  power 
plant's  method  of  operation.  It  U  questlon- 
able  whether  acceptance  of  those  kinds  of 

'The  NRC.  of  course,  does  not  know  how 
many  hearing  requests.  If  any.  might  be  filed 
In  connection  with  these  license  amendment 
requests.  The  Court's  opinion,  however 
clMirly  provides  an  Incentive  for  such  filings 

The  Commission  also  has  as  an  alternative 
but  not  coextensive  source  of  authority  to 
issue  limnedlately  effective  orders  where  the 
public  health,  safety  or  interest  so  requires 
■There  is  language  in  ShoUy  which  could  be 
interpreted  as  requiring  a  hearing  on  request 
pnor  to  the  NRCs  exercise  of  fts  power  to 
take  Immediately  effective  action.  The  second 
sentence  of  the  proposed  amendment  clarl- 
HM  that  that  Is  not  the  case,  and  the  Com- 
mission is  empowered  to  take  such  imme- 
diate action  despite  the  pendency  of  a  hear- 
ing request. 

.„L?^  "^T^-  *°y  simplification  of  technical 
specifications     would     Itself     be     a     license 

^uld'^n^T'J^f  "'''**'  ^^^  «»>°"y  <l~'»'o" 
^JJ  o„  ^  b«  placed  in  effect  until  the  com- 
T^T^^  Whatever  hearing  or  hearings  are 
requested  by  Interested  persons. 


uncertainties  best  advances  the  public  in- 
terest in  assuring  that  nuclear  power  plants 
are  (^>erated  safely.  It  is  Just  as  questionable 
that  such  a  reading  of  Section  189(a)  is  the 
one  that  Congress  intended.* 

PaOPOSKD    AMENDMENT 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  court's 
interpretation  of  Section  188(a)  was  errone- 
ous and  that  the  decision  seriously  encum- 
bers the  regulation  of  nuclear  power  by  pro- 
viding leverage  to  block,  through  hearing  re- 
quests, needed  license  amendments  which 
Involve  no  significant  hazards  considera- 
tion. The  Commission  proposes  to  correct 
this  situation  through  an  amendment  to  Sec- 
tion 189(a)  which,  If  adopted,  would  con- 
firm the  Commission's  Interpretation  that 
there  is  no  right  to  a  prior  bearing  before  an 
amendment  may  be  made  effective,  if  it  pre- 
sents no  significant  hazards  consideration. 
The  amendment  would  also  clarify  that  Sec- 
tion 189(a)  does  not  UnUt  the  Commission's 
authority  to  Issue  Inunedlately  effective 
amendments  and  orders  when  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  Interest  or  the  common 
defense  and  security  requires.  As  to  this 
latter  point  Commissioner  Olllnsky  believes 
that  the  proposed  amendment  should  delete 
the  words  "and  Interest"  and  empower  the 
Commission  to  take  Immediate  action  only 
when  required  by  the  public  health  and 
safety  or  the  common  defense  and  security. 
Commissioner  Olllnsky  believes  that  his 
proposal  more  accurately  reflects  the  stand- 
ard the  Commission  currently  employs  and 
that  this  Is  not  the  occasion  to  broaden  the 
Commission's  Inunedlate  effectiveness  pow- 
ers. 

The  amendment  urged  by  the  Commission 
would  effectively  end  the  adverse  potential 
Impacts  of  the  ShoUy  decision.  For  the  rea- 
sons described  in  this  memorandum,  the 
Commission  urges  adoption  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  the 
Commission's  letter  of  transmittal,  addi- 
tional comments  of  Commissioners,  and 
an  analysis  of  the  proposed  interim 
operating  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  913 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 189a  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  final  sentence  in  the  subsection: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Commission  may,  upon  deter- 
mination that  such  action  Is  necessary  in 
the  public  Interest  in  order  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  unnecessary  delay  In  the 
operation  of  a  nuclear  power  reactor,  Istue 
for  such  a  facility  an  Interim  operating 
license  authorizing  fuel  loading,  and  opera- 
tion and  testing  at  power  levels  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  percent  of  rated  full  thermal  power, 
in  advance  of  the  conduct  or  completion 
of  any  required  hearing:  Provided.  That  any 

•The  court  of  appeal's  decision  takes  no 
account  of  these  realities  In  Its  interpreta- 
tion of  Section  189  Beyond  this.  In  the  NRCs 
view,  the  court's  decision  seriously  misreads 
Congress'  Intent  In  passing  the  1962  amend- 
ments to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  errone- 
ously refuses  to  give  deference  to  the  Com- 
mission's consistently  held  Interpretation  of 
Its  governing  statute — that  no  prior  hearing 
need  be  held  when  a  finding  Is  made  that 
a  license  amendment  Involves  no  significant 
hazards  consideration. 


operating  license  so  Issued  shall  be  subject 
to  any  subsequent  findings  and  orders  of 
the  Commission  after  the  conduct  of  any 
required  hearing:  and  provided  further. 
That  in  all  other  respects  the  requirements 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  shall  be  met.  Prior  to  the  issuance 
of  any  such  Interim  license,  the  Commission 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  notice 
of  Its  intent  to  issue  the  license,  and  shall 
•provide  an  opportunity  for  parties  to  the 
proceeding  to  comment  on  whether  such 
action  Is  necessary  in  the  public  Interest. 
The  authority  to  Issue  such  an  Interim 
license  for  a  nuclear  power  reactor  in  ad- 
vance of  the  conduct  or  completion  of  a 
hearing  shall  expire  on  December  31.  1983." 

U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatort  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  18.  1981. 
Hon.  George  H.  W.  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  herewith 
Is  a  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  proposal 
in  tJhe  form  of  a  draft  bill  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  Commission  to  Issue  an  Interim 
operating  license  for  a  nuclear  power  plant, 
authorizing  fuel  loading  and  low-power  op- 
eration and  testing.  In  advance  erf  the  con- 
duct or  completion  of  an  on-the-record  evi- 
dentiary hearing  on  contested  issues.  The 
proposed  legislation,  which  represents  an  ex- 
traordinary and  temporary  cure  for  an 
extraordinary  and  temporary  situation.  Is  set 
forth  In  EInclosure  1.  An  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  set  forth  in  Enclosure  3. 
HSiclosure  3  sets  forth  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion In  the  form  of  a  comparative  text. 

Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  no  person  may  operate  a  nuclear 
power  plant  without  first  obtaining  an  oper- 
ating license  from  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Oommlssion.  Under  existing  law,  a  formal 
on-the-record  evidentiary  hearing  must  be 
held,  and  a  decision  rendered  on  the  basis 
of  that  record.  If  requested  by  any  person 
whose  interest  may  be  affected,  before  the 
Commission  may  issue  an  operating  license. 

In  the  past,  the  scheduling  and  processing 
of  licensing  reviews  has  typically  provided 
sufficient  time  to  enable  the  hearings  to  be 
completed  and  the  license  issued  by  the  time 
the  nuclear  plant  is  completed  and  ready  to 
operate.  For  the  first  time,  however,  It  ap- 
pears that  the  bearing  process  for  a  Signifi- 
cant number  of  nuclear  power  plants  will 
last  beyond  the  date  when  construction 
should  be  complete  and  the  plants  are  ready 
to  operate.  This  situation  Is  an  Indirect  con- 
sequence of  the  Three  Mile  Island  (TMI) 
accident,  which  required  a  reexamination  oi 
the  entire  regulatory  structure.  After  Tl^, 
for  a  period  of  over  a  year-and-a-half,  the 
Commission's  attention  and  resources  were 
focused  on  plants  which  were  already  li- 
censed to  operate  and  to  the  preparation  of 
an  action  plan  which  specified  a  discrete  set 
of  TMI-related  requirements  for  new  operat- 
ing reactors.  During  this  period,  utilities  that 
hstd  received  construction  permits  continued 
to  build  the  authorized  plants. 

The  severe  public  Interest  impact  of  these 
delays  has  been  discussed  extensively  before 
Interested  committees  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. Although  there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  precise  overall  Impact  of  these 
delays,  as  well  as  In  the  different  estimates 
of  the  consequences  for  each  of  the  plants, 
the  delay  costs  now  are  generally  estimated 
to  range  in  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
per  month  for  each  completed  plant. 

The  Commission  Is  making  every  effort  to 
see  that  available  resources  are  devoted  to 
the  completloir^«t  Its  licensing  reviews  of 
these  plants,  and  that  unnecessary  delays  In 
these  hearings  s^e  avoided.  Under  existing 
law.  however,  the  Commission  lacks  the  au- 
thority to  authorize  fuel  loading  and  low* 
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power  operation  and  testing  on  the  basis  of 
Its  safety  and  environmental  evaluation;  it 
must  Instead  await  the  completion  of  the 
hearing  process.  The  result,  for  the  plants 
mo3t  afiected  by  TM. -related  actions,  is 
likely  to  be  delays  of  at  least  several  months 
in  ultimate  operation  of  the  facilities,  absent 
remedial  action  by  the  Congress. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  subsection 
189a  of  the  Act  would  authorize  the  Com- 
mission, If  It  finds  that  such  action  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  In  order  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  delay  in  the  operation  of  a 
completed  nuclear  power  plant,  to  Issue  an 
Interim  operating  license  authorizing  fuel 
loading  and  low-power  operation  and  test- 
ing of  the  plant  In  advance  of  the  conduct  or 
completion  of  any  required  hearing.  In  all 
respects  other  than  the  completion  of  the 
hearing,  the  Commission  would  have  to  find 
that  the  requirements  of  all  applicable  law 
have  been  met  prior  to  allowing  such  In- 
terim operations.  Thus,  the  public  health 
and  safety,  common  defense  and  security, 
and  environmental  findings  would  still  have 
to  be  made,  even  though  the  public  Interest 
finding  Is  made.  Furthermore,  a  hearing 
would  still  be  held  If  requested  by  an  In- 
terested person  under  section  189  of  the  Act. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  simply  pro- 
vide that  In  such  a  case,  the  requested  hear- 
ing could  be  held  or  completed  after  Issuance 
of  the  license  authorizing  fuel  loading  and 
low-power  operation  and  testing.  Moreover, 
any  interim  license  Issued  under  this  author- 
ity would  be  subject  to  any  subsequent  find- 
ings and  orders  of  the  Commission  after  the 
conduct  of  any  required  hearing.  The  au- 
thority to  Issue  such  Interim  licenses  would 
expire  on  December  31.  1983. 

The  effect  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  be  to  advance  by  at  least  several 
months  the  date  of  operation  of  the  plants 
most  affected  by  the  TMI-related  actions, 
where  Issuance  of  the  operating  license  is 
contested.  The  savings  of  time  could  be  much 
more  substantial  In  cases  where  testing 
showed  the  need  for  modification  and  fur- 
ther testing.  By  placing  a  time  limit  of 
December  31.  1933  on  the  Commission's  au- 
thority to  issue  such  interim  licenses,  the 
proposed  legislation  would  assure  that  the 
relaxation  of  licensing  requirements  would 
be  confined  to  those  plants  which  have  been 
most  directly  affected  by  the  Commission's 
po^t-TXf  actions.  Since  the  risks  associated 
with  low-pcwer  operation  and  testing  are 
much  smaller  than  those  associated  with 
normal  fuU-Dower  operation,  we  belle-e  that 
this  authority.  limited  to  the  relatively  few 
plants  likely  to  be  most  afected  by  our  TM'- 
r?lated  effort,  re^re>ents  a  minimal  Intru- 
sion on  our  usual  review  and  hearing  process. 
The  Commission  cannot,  under  existing  law. 
take  there  mea-ures  to  reduce  the  delay  In 
th2  llcen=;ln:;  of  the  affected  plants.  The  pro- 
po-sed  lr;:rlslatlon  would  re  ult  In  very  sub- 
stantial cost  savings  for  consumers  in  the 
-ervlce  areas  of  the  affected  plants. 

The  proposed  lerrlslitlon  deal^  essentially 
with  matters  of  Ucensln-^  procedures  and.  as 
Indicated,  would  not  alter  any  of  the  su'i- 
Ktantlve  standards  an-t  requirements  of  the 
Atomic  Enersv  Act  pertaining  to  the  protec- 
tion of  public  health  and  safetv  and  t^e 
coTrmon  defence  and  recuritv  or  of  NEPA.  In 
Ileht  of  this  the  Con'm'-Klon  has  concluded 
that  the  proposed  Ie"l-Iatlon  would  not  s!?- 
nlficentl"  pffect  the  quality  of  the  human 
cn-lronment. 

Adr'ltlonal     comments    bv    Commissioner 
Aheame  end  myself  are  enclosed. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  M.  Hendrie. 

^doitional  com-wfnts  of  commissioner 
Ahearne 

I  accept  the  desirability  of  low-power  In- 
terim lirenslne.  given  the  problems  we  now 
face.  If  Improvements  In  the  licensing  proc- 


ess cannot  be  made,  then  full-power  Interim 
licensing  may  be  necessary.  HoAe.er.  it  is 
time  for  fundamental  reforms  in  the  role  and 
practice  of  the  hearing  process,  .n  particular, 
the  Commission  should  direct  Boards  to  serve 
to  decide  only  Issues  that  are  raised  by  the 
parties,  and  of  those,  only  those  of  sub- 
stance. The  threshold  for  admitted  conten- 
tions should  be  significantly  raised,  sua 
sponte  authority  should  be  limited,  and  the 
Boards  should  be  authorized  to  manage  the 
proceedings  with  a  strong  hand.  Palling  these 
changes.  I  expect  another  Commission  will 
be  requesting  full-power  interim  licensing 
legislation. 

ADDinoNAL  Comments  of  Chairman 
Hendrie 

I  strongly  support  the  legislative  proposal 
made  here  for  authority  to  Issue  interim 
operating  licenses  for  fuel  loading  and  low- 
power  operation  and  testing.  It  would.  In  ef- 
fect, advance  the  operating  schedules  of  the 
affected  units  by  several  months  and  result 
In  substantial  savings  for  consumers. 

But  It  is  also  my  view  that  the  authority 
for  Interim  licensing  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
tended to  include  full-power  operation,  with 
a  further  substantial  reduction  in  cost  Im- 
pacts. This  authority  would  be  needed  with 
regard  to  only  a  small  number  of  units,  I 
estimate  nine  at  most  and  more  probably  no 
more  than  six,  that  are  particularly  severely 
affected  by  the  licensing  delays  following  the 
Three  Mile  Island  accident.  For  these  units, 
even  the  low-power  Interim  license  authority, 
together  with  all  the  measures  the  Commis- 
sion can  take  under  existing  law.  will  prob- 
ably not  be  enough  to  avoid  licensing  deci- 
sion delays.  Indeed,  one  of  these  units  Is  al- 
ready experiencing  such  a  delay.  The  full- 
power  interim  licensing  authority  would 
remedy  that  situation  for  mo't  of  these  units 
and  would  minimize  the  delay  for  the  unit 
already  affected. 

Analysis  of  Propcsed  Legislation 
Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  no  person  may  operate  a  nuclear 
power  plant  without  first  obtaining  an 
operating  license  from  the  Commission. 
Under  existing  law.  a  formal  on-the-record 
public  hearing  must  be  held  before  Issuance 
of  any  operating  license  if  requested  by  any 
person  whose  interest  may  be  affected.  The 
proposed  amendment  to  subsection  189a 
authorizes  t>e  Commission,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances specified  therein,  to  issue  an 
interim  operating  license  authorizing  fuel 
loading  and  operation  and  testini;  at  power 
levels  not  to  exceed  five  percent  of  rated 
full  thermal  power,  in  advance  of  the  con- 
duct or  completion  of  bearings  on  the 
issuance  cf  the  full-term  license. 

This  authority  could  be  used  only  If  all 
legal  requirements  eppllcable  to  a  license 
for  fuel  loading  and  low-power  testing  and 
operation  have  been  satisfied,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  requirement  that  in  a  con- 
tested proceeding,  operation  can  be  author- 
ized only  after  a  decision  based  upon  the 
record  of  a  completed  hearing.  These  legal 
requirements  include  the  Commission's  find- 
ings as  to  public  health  and  safety,  the 
common  defense  and  security,  the  environ- 
ment, and  antitrust  considerations,  as  man- 
datei  by  the  Atomic  Fnergy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  and  other  anplicable  statutes. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  Com- 
mission may  exercise  the  authority  to  per- 
mit fuel  loading  and  low-power  operation 
and  testing  if  it  finds  that  such  action  Is 
necessary  in  the  public  Interest  in  order  to 
avoid  the  conseauences  of  unnecessary  delay 
in  the  operation  of  the  facilltv.  This  public 
Interest  finding  would  be  based  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  costs,  ultimately  borne  by 
consumers,  of  having  a  completed  nuclear 


power  plant  standing  idle  while  awaiting 
the  completion  of  the  hearing  on  the  full- 
term  license.  These  costs  Include  the  dollar 
costs  of  delay  and  of  obtaining  replacement 
power,  and  may  also  include  the  need  for 
power  from  the  facility  and  the  energy 
equivalency  of  fossil  fuel. 

Any  Interim  license  Issued  under  this 
authority  will  be  subject  to  any  subsequent 
findings  and  orders  of  the  Commission  after 
the  conduct  of  the  required  hearing. 

The  proposed  legislation  requires  the  Com- 
mission, before  authorizing  Issuance  of  a 
license  fcr  fuel  loading  and  low-power 
operation  and  testing,  to  publish  notice  of 
Its  intended  action  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  parties  to 
comment  on  whether  the  intended  action 
is  necessary  In  the  public  interest. 

Any  fiscal  action  of  the  Commission  under 
this  subsection  Is  subject  to  judicial  review. 

The  authority  granted  by  the  proposed 
leglslaticn  will  expire  on  December  31,  1983. 
For  a  significant  number  of  nuclear  power 
plants — those  most  affected  In  the  review 
process  by  Commission  efforts  to  respond  to 
the  Three  Mile  Island  accident— thU  time 
period  should  permit  the  Commission,  with 
the  full  cooperation  of  prospective  appli- 
cants, to  schedule  licensing  reviews  and 
proceedings  so  as  to  avoid,  wherever  pos- 
sible, situations  in  which  completed  plants 
stand  idle  while  awaiting  completion  of 
licensing  proceedings. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  lodk. 
forward  to  the  continuing  efforts  of  Sen- 
ator Byrd  as  he  elucidates  the  proce- 
dures and  history  of  the  US.  Senate. 
I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE- 
SOME  SENATE  RULES  AND  PRAC- 
TICES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  thinking  about  the  enduring  nature  of 
the  Senate,  I  often  am  reminded  of  the 
observation  made  by  former  Senator 
William  Peffer  of  Kansas.  He  said: 

The  Senate  is  a  school.  The  world's  history 
Is  Its  text  book.  The  record  of  a  single  day's 
proceedings  frequently  shows  a  range  of 
work  as  wide  as  Christendom.  No  man  well 
made  up  can  be  there  long.  If  he  will  but 
listen,  without  himself  becoming  wiser  and 
better.  His  opportunities  for  usefulness 
multiply  as  the  new  days  come  to  him;  his 
intellectual  horizon  expands,  bis  view 
broadens  and  he  grows  stronger. 

The  day-to-day  functioning  of  the 
Senate  has  given  rise  to  a  set  of  tradi- 
tions, rules,  and  practices  with  a  life 
and  history  all  its  own.  The  body  of  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  governing  many 
Senatorial  obligations  and  routines — 
attendance,  quorurrs.  voting,  and  pair- 
ing, for  example — is  not  so  much  the 
result  of  reasoned  deliberations  as  the 
fruit  of  jousting  and  adjusting  to  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Senate  found 
itself  from  time  to  time. 

From*  the  first  day  of  Senate  business 
in  1789,  the  problem  of  attendance  has 
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been  a  major  concern  of  conscientious 
Senators,  The  Continental  Congress  and 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  had 
been  plagued  by  the  embarrassing  prob- 
lem of  absenteeism.  As  a  result,  the 
United  States  Constitution  provided  that 
the  two  branches  of  Congress  could  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  their  members, 
but  left  the  method  of  compulsion  up  to 
the  individual  chsunbers. 

Reflecting  this  responsibility,  the  first, 
set  of  rules  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
April  16,  1789,  ended  with  Rule  XIX, 
which  read,  "No  member  shall  absent 
himself  from  the  service  of  the  Senate 
without  leave  of  the  Senate  first  ob- 
tained." Though  to  this  day  that  rule 
has  remained  unchanged,  except  for  the 
deletion  of  the  words  "of  the  Senate  first 
obtained",  the  principle  embodied  in  it 
has  not  always  commanded  the  most 
consistent  adherence. 

One  day  during  the  first  session,  for 
instance.  Senator  Maclay  reported 
with  evident  chagrin  that  a  cry  for  ad- 
journment went  up  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber in  order  that  the  Senators  might 
watch  the  flight  of  a  hot-air  balloon. 
On  another  occasion  Maclay  recorded 
that  the  Senate  adjourned  because  the 
President  was  giving  a  party.  But  most 
notable  among  these  early  breaches  of 
duty  was  the  week  in  November.  1804, 
when  the  Senate  could  not  muster  a 
quorum  for  several  days,  apparently  be- 
cause of  the  running  of  horse  races. 

"niough  many  Senators  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally faithful  in  the  matter  of  at- 
tendance, and  though  stringent  efforts 
have  been  proposed  periodically  to  curb 
absenteeism — such  as  Maclay's  sugges- 
tion that  absence  without  leave  be  de- 
clared "disorderly  conduct" — absentee- 
ism has  remained  a  chronic  problem. 
Twxj  early  Senators  distinguished  them- 
selves by  attending  only  the  first  and  last 
days  of  each  session,  long  enough  to  pick 
up  their  pay.  As  late  as  1907.  one  fresh- 
man Setmtor.  eager  not  to  transgress 
but  pressed  by  unfinished  business  at 
home,  asked  some  veteran  colleagues 
how  he  might  obtain  a  leave  of  absence, 
and  was  laughingly  informed.  "You  just 
clear  out !'  Another  early -twaitieth -cen- 
tury Smator  from  Arkansas  won  a  de- 
gree of  lasting  infamy  by  never  attending 
more  than  six  consecutive  days  of  Sen- 
ate business  in  six  years  of  Senate  ten- 
ure, answering  only  22  out  of  200  roll- 
call  votes  in  1911.  and  reportedly  being 
absent  from  Arkansas  only  thirty  days 
during  his  term  of  office. 

Of  course,  the  issue  of  absenteeism 
gave  impetus  to  a  cmisideratitm  of  meth- 
ods of  compulsion.  At  different  times, 
the  Senate  authorized  the  Sergeant -at - 
Arms  to  take  this  or  that  action  to  com- 
pel errant  Senators  to  come  back  to  their 
desks.  At  one  point  or  another,  such  ac- 
tions entailed  a  written  admonition, 
docking  pay,  publicizing  of  absences,  and 
even  the  suggestion  of  the  use  of  force. 

The  issue  of  absences  and  compulsicHi 
of  attendance  has  sometimes  led  to  in- 
dignant exhcKtations  on.  the  Senate  floor, 
accompanied  by  debates  on  drastic  solu- 
tions. But.  in  the  main.  Senators  have 
hi^X)rically  demonstrated  a  lenient  atti- 
tude toward  these  vexing  problems,  usu- 
ally mindful  of  the  personal  and  political 


circumstances  that  might  force  their  own 
absences.  This  is  particularly  true  of  ab- 
sences involving  campaigns  for  re- 
election. 

But  more  than  one  Senator  has  la- 
beled the  matter  of  presence  on  the  floor 
for  Senate  business,  per  se.  a  false  issue. 
Severs^  Senators  have  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Rule  V  forbids  a  mem- 
ber's being  absent  without  leave,  not 
from  the  Senate  chamber,  but  "from  the 
service  of  the  Senate."  None  less  than 
Henry  Clay,  in  opposing  a  resolution  for 
deductions  from  per-diem  allowances  for 
a  Senator's  absence  form  his  seat,  in- 
sisted that  absence  from  the  Senate 
chamber  did  not  necessarily  imply  ne- 
glect of  Senate  duties.  Clay  indicated 
that  he  did  far  more  work  at  home,  night 
and  day.  than  he  did  on  the  Senate  floor, 
and  that  much  public  business  was  fa- 
cilitated more  in  private  or  in  commit- 
tee than  at  a  Senator's  desk. 

The  provision  for  docking  members' 
pay  originated  in  1856.  several  years 
after  Clay's  death,  at  the  time  Congress 
abandoned  its  practice  of  paying  sen- 
ators and  representatives  only  for  the 
days  they  actually  were  present  in  the 
capital.  Some  members  opposed  chang- 
ing from  the  daily  rate  to  an  annual 
salary  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  only 
further  stimulate  the  already  high  rate 
of  absenteeism.  They  feared,  not  with- 
out justiflcation.  that  a  few  of  their  col- 
leagues would  simply  collect  their  sal- 
aries and  spend  much  of  their  time  at 
other  pursuits. 

To  weaken  that  argument,  the  House 
added  a  provision  to  the  salary  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House 
to  dock  member's  pay  "unless  such 
member  assigns  as  the  reason  for  such 
absence  the  sickness  of  himself  or  some 
member  of  his  fsunily." 

I  have  foimd  no  instance  where  sena- 
tors' pay  was  actually  reduced  due  to 
non-attendance.  One  reference  indicates 
that,  as  far  as  the  Senate  was  concerned, 
the  statute  quickly  became  a  "dead 
letter." 

In  the  House,  where  the  docking  pro- 
vision originated,  six  members'  salaries 
were  reduced  in  the  month  following  the 
provision's  enactment,  and  then  only  be- 
cause the  members  certified  their  ab- 
sences to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  After 
1856.  in  the  words  of  one  member,  the 
provision  for  docking  fell  into  "innocu- 
ous desuetude." 

In  August  1914.  in  the  midst  of  an  elec- 
tion campaign,  a  near  record-length  ses- 
sion, and  a  hot  summer.  House  Demo- 
cratic Floor  Leader  Oscar  Underwood 
introduced  a  resolution  to  enforce  the 
1856  act  against  the  more  than  two  hun- 
dred absent  members.  In  speaking  for  the 
Democratic  majoritv.  Underwood  stated, 
"If  a  member  finds  it  more  important  for 
him  to  stay  in  his  district  and  work  for 
himself  than  to  stay  in  Washington  and 
work  for  his  Government,  he  ought  not 
to  ask  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  him  his  salary  while  he  is 
absent  from  this  Hall." 

Underwood's  resolution  was  adopted 
and  it  achieved  his  desired  effect,  bring- 
ing many  members  back  to  town.  Two 
months  later,  as  Congress  was  about  to 


adjourn,  Underwood  successfully  moved 
to  rescind  the  resolution  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  no  longer  necessary.  Floor 
debate  at  the  time  indicated  that  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  probably  would  not  at- 
tempt to  collect  from  the  absentees. 

When  Francis  Valec  was  Secretarv  of 
the  Senate  in  the  early  19?0's,  he  received 
many  letters  from  citizens  urging  him  to 
usa  his  powers  under  the  1856  act.  He 
responded : 

The  complexity  of  legislative  demands 
upon  a  Senator,  the  calls  made  upon  his 
time  by  his  constituents,  and  the  hours  he 
must  give  to  study  of  a  wide  range  of  current 
problems  cannot  be  met  In  the  present  time 
except  that  he  is  sometimes  away  from  the 
Senate. 

The  fact  Is  that  a  Senator  has  to  be.  and 
Is.  on  duty  at  all  times,  24  hours  a  day. 
whether  In  his  home  State  or  In  the  Chamber. 

His  absence  from  Washington  and  the 
Senate  floor  at  no  time  separates  him  from 
the  continuing  responsibilities  of  his  office 
anymore  than  when  the  President  Is  away 
from  Washington,  or  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices  are  away  from  Court  on  recess.  The 
obligations  of  their  office  remain  with  them 
at  all  times. 

The  provision  was  finally  repealed  in 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 
Act  of  1976. 

At  any  rate,  presence  in  the  Senate 
chamber  by  individual  Senators  remain  a 
problem  for  some.  To  this  day,  many 
Senators  are  absent  from  the  floor  for 
days,  but  almost  invariably  appear  at  the 
required  and  appropriate  times,  fully 
cognizant  of  the  business  at  hand  and 
completely  briefed  on  all  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  intervening  period  of  their 
absence.  Some  have  absented  themselves 
for  weeks  upon  end.  Naturally,  gallery 
spectators  regularly  become  exercised 
when,  unfamiliar  with  all  the  work  tak- 
ing place  in  committees  and  Senators' 
oflSces,  and  unaware  of  the  communica- 
tion network  linking  the  Senate  floor  to 
all  comers  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Senate 
Office  Buildings,  they  so  often  observe 
the  sparsely-attended  chamber  where  de- 
bates are  conducted  by  a  mere  handful 
of  Senators  for  what  appears  to  be  the 
beneflt  of  the  presiding  oflBcer,  the  press, 
and  an  otherwise  phantom  audience  at 
vacant  mahogany  desks. 

But.  pragmatism  aside,  serious  Senate 
business  cannot  be  conducted  without  a 
quorum.  Since  this  is  true  in  every  formal 
organization,  not  surprising  is  the  fact 
that  quorum  considerations  in  the  Senate 
have  been  primary  since  the  birth  of  the 
Republic. 

Article  I.  Section  5.  of  the  Constitution 
states  in  reference  to  the  Congress  sim- 
ply, "A  Majority  of  each  (Branch)  shall 
constitute  a  Quonmi  to  do  Business." 
The  definition  of  "a  Maiority"  was  not  so 
simple  however.  Did  that  mean  a  major- 
ity of  the  number  of  Senators  to  which 
all  the  states  in  the  Union  at  that  time 
were  entitled?  Or  was  it  a  majority  of 
those  Senators  duly  elected  from  those 
states  and  living  at  that  time?  Or  per- 
haps a  majority  of  those  duly  elected  and 
sworn  in?  Early  precedents  on  this  ques- 
tion were  contradictory,  and  not  until 
the  War  Between  the  States  was  the  mat- 
ter forced  to  a  head  as  the  result  of  the 
complicated  relationships  precipitated  by 
the  question  of  secession  and  the  consti- 
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tutionality  of  acticMU  taken  by  citizens  of 
the  separated  states. 

The  House  oi  xtepresentat-ves  prompt- 
ly decided  in  1861  that  a  quorum  for 
House  LUoincss  conoisted  of  a  majority 
of  "those  chosen."  But  not  until  May  4, 
1864,  did  the  Senate  decide  that  a  Sen- 
ate quorum  was  "a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ators duly  chosen."  This  was  later  refined 
to  read,  "A  quorum  shall  consist  of  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and 
sworn,"  a  change  in  which  the  House 
subsequently  concurred. 

Currently,  a  quorum  Is  "presumed"  al- 
ways to  be  present  and  dally  business 
moves  forward  on  schedule  in  the  Senate 
imtil  and  unless  the  question  of  a  quorum 
is  raised.  As  soon  as  the  question  is  raised, 
however,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is 
directed  to  call  the  roll.  Bells  ring  and 
buzzers  sound,  and  if  the  quorum  goes 
"live"  Senators  emerge  from  oflBces.  com- 
mittee rooms,  the  restaurant,  the  Senate 
gymnasium,  or  wherever,  to  answer  the 
call.  In  some  instances,  a  Senator  may 
stay  on  the  Senate  fioor  only  long  enough 
to  be  counted  present  before  he  returns 
to  the  work  with  which  he  was  occupied 
prior  to  the  quorum  Interruption. 

The  question  of  a  quorum  may  orig- 
inate for  any  one  of  several  reasons,  and, 
as  a  result,  can  have  multiple  values  and 
uses.  Though  usually  the  question  of  a 
quorum  is  raised  by  a  Senator,  the  pre- 
siding officer  may  raise  it  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative. A  Senator  In  the  midst  of  his 
speech  may  call  for  a  quonmi  count  to 
obtain  a  larger  audience.  T^at  might 
prove  risky,  however,  for  If  a  quorum 
cannot  be  raised,  his  speech  could  not 
continue  and  the  declared  minority 
might  decide  to  adjourn,  thus  losing  for 
him  the  opportunity  to  speak  that  day. 

Or,  for  one  reason  or  another,  another 
Senator  might  raise  the  question  of  a 
quorum  during  a  speech,  with  the  speak- 
ing Senator's  consent,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  speaking  Senator  will 
retain  the  floor.  But  a  speaking  Senator 
loses  the  floor  when  the  suggestion  of  a 
quonmi  is  raised,  and  only  when  it  has 
been  established  or  the  quonmi  call  Is 
called  off  can  it  be  regained. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  quorum  call 
from  deteriorating  into  a  dilatory  tool, 
subsequent  and  consecutive  quorum  calls 
cannot  be  suggested  If  no  business  has 
intervened  between  the  calls.  Mere  de- 
bate or  continued  speech-making  does 
not  constitute  business  in  Itself,  the  Sen- 
ate has  ruled  on  several  occasions,  but 
intervening  business  Is  not  hard  to 
manufacture. 

Since  a  quorum  Is  necessary  for  the 
Senate  to  do  business  officially,  rulings 
of  the  Chair  that  a  "present"  quorum  is 
as  constitutionally  valid  as  a  "voting" 
quorum  have  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Without  a  quorum,  the  actual 
business  of  the  Senate  grinds  to  a  halt. 
Messages  may  not  be  received  from  the 
President  or  the  House,  although  bills 
or  joint  resolutions  can  be  signed,  but  no 
speeches  are  In  order  or  votes  taken  other 
than  those  to  produce  a  quorum,  and 
debate  must  cease,  though  if  previously 
ordered  bv  imanlmous  consent,  recesses 
are  allowed. 

As  in  bullfighting,  the  killing  of  the  bull 
is  the  climax  of  the  drama  and  the  mo- 
ment of  truth  aUke,  so  the  act  of  voting 


is  often  the  decisive  moment  In  the  flow 
of  Senate  business.  Most  Senate  votes 
are  viva-voce.  In  answer  to  the  presiding 
ouicers  call  for  "ayes"  and  "noes."  If  a 
vote  is  in  doubt,  a  "division '  may  be 
requested,  and  the  Chair  counts  the  Sen- 
ators for  and  against  the  question  either 
by  a  show  of  hands  or  by  having  Senators 
stand.  Dut  before  the  Chair  announces 
the  result  of  the  vote,  if  a  Senator  de- 
mands the  "yeas  and  nays, "  and  one- 
fifth  of  those  present  sustain  the  de- 
mand, the  Lhair  will  order  the  Clerk  at 
once  to  call  the  roll  alphabetically,  and 
each  Senator  will  Individually  answer 
"aye "  or  "no"  as  his  name  is  called.  As 
in  the  ca^  of  the  quorum  call,  bells  and 
buzzers  are  triggered,  and  Senators  come 
trooping  to  the  fioor.  At  the  close  of  the 
roll  call,  those  who  have  entered  the 
chamber  since  their  names  were  called 
will  stand  until  they  are  individually  rec- 
ognized by  the  Clerk  and  record  their 
votes  recorded  retroactively,  however, 
and  the  Chair  cannot  even  entertain  a 
unanimous  consent  request  that  they  be 
allowed  to  do  so. 

This  process  is  iron-clad.  Indeed.  Sen- 
ate Rule  Xn  states  that,  "Each  Senator 
shall,  without  debate,  declare  his  assent 
or  dissent  to  the  question,  unless  excused 
by  the  Senate."  However,  for  personal  or 
political  reasons,  a  Senator  may  wsmt  to 
avoid  being  recorded  on  an  issue,  and 
vote-dodging  has  always  been  a  feature 
of  Senate  life. 

Members,  at  their  voluntary  request, 
are  often  excused  from  voting  on  issues 
in  which  they  may  have  some  personal 
interest.  Others  may  avoid  voting  by  ar- 
ranging to  miss  a  travel  connection  on 
the  way  back  to  Washington,  or  by  fail- 
ing to  respond  to  a  vote  summons  In 
their  offices  or  a  committee  room. 

As  to  pairs,  there  is  no  Senate  rule 
governing  "pairs."  But  the  unique  prac- 
tice of  "pairing  off"  has  evolved  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  the  confrontation  of 
a  recorded  vote.  This  peculiar  device  is 
highly  complex  and  has  often  been  at- 
tended by  controversy.  According  to 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  "pairing"  first  ap- 
peared in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  signified  an  agreement  by  two  mem- 
bers of  opposing  political  parties  to  ab- 
sent themselves  from  the  duties  of  the 
House,  without  the  consent  of  the  House, 
and  without  deducting  their  per-diem 
pay  during  the  time  of  such  a  voluntary 
absence.  Theoretically,  this  would  main- 
tain the  proportional  party  balance 
mandated  in  the  last  election,  and  would 
allow  a  member  at  the  same  time  to  pur- 
sue Important  personal  or  political  du- 
ties without  upsetting  that  balance. 

The  first  instance  of  this  practice  may 
have  occurred  in  1824,  when  a  House 
Member  announced  that  he  was  paired 
off  with  another  Member  whose  affairs 
required  his  presence  at  home. 

In  Mav  of  1824.  Representative  Henry 
E>wight  of  Massachusetts  rose  to  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  to  excuse  him 
from  voting  on  two  questions  of  dis- 
agreement to  Senate  amendments  which 
had  unexpectedly  come  up  for  a  vote. 
The  following  account  appears  in  the 
Annals  of  Congress  for  May  17.  1824: 

Mr.  Dwlght  of  Massachusetts  said  he  rose 
to  ask  the  Indulgence  of  the  House  to  excuse 
him  from  voting  on  the  two  quesUons  of 


disagreement  with  the  amendmenta  of  the 
Senate — an  Indulgence,  be  said,  which  b« 
was  sure  the  House  would  unanimously 
grant,  when  they  understood  the  grounds 
upcn  which  It  was  cltUmed.  An  boaorabl« 
friend  had  entertained.  In  common  with 
himself,  and  almost  all  others,  an  opln.oa 
that  the  tariff  bill  would  not  come  back 
from  the  Seaate.  They  were  both  anxioua 
to  leave  town,  and  had  agreed  to  depart  thU- 
mornlng.  Another  question  of  Importance 
had  unexpectedly  detained  him.  The  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  who  was,  upon  all  ques- 
tions of  the  tariff,  opposed  to  himself,  had 
left  town,  and  be  felt  himself  bound  In 
honor  not  to  vote. 

Sixteen  years  later,  in  1840,  another 
pairing  occurred  when  a  House  member 
announced  that  he  was  "jxa  red  off"  with 
another  member  whose  affairs  required 
his  presence  at  home.  Sensing  a  violation 
of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Congressman  John  Quincy  Adams 
unsuccessfully  urged  the  Immediate 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved:  that  the  practice  of  pairing  off 
Involves  on  the  part  of  the  members  resort- 
ing to  It  the  violation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  of  an  express  rule  of 
this  House,  and  of  the  duties  of  t>oth  parties 
In  the  transaction  to  their  Inunedlate  con- 
stituents, to  this  House  and  to  tbelr  country. 

During  Benton's  term  in  the  Senate, 
lie  declared  that  pairing  had  not  yet 
penetrated  the  upper  chamber.  But  by 
1860.  the  practice  had  become  so  com- 
mon in  the  Senate  that  a  Senator,  when 
called  on  for  his  vote,  might  refuse  to 
answer  to  his  name  and  would  be  ex- 
cused from  voting  on  the  grounds  of 
being  paired  with  another  member. 
Paradoxicallv.  pairing  rema'ns  a  feature 
of  Senate  proceedings  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  while  provided  for  bv  House  rules, 
it  goes  unrecognized,  as  I  have  said,  by 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  course  of  prep\ring  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  a  paired  Senator  will  an- 
nounce the  pair  during  the  vote. 

These  pairs  usually  occur  In  situations 
in  which  one  Member  who  takes  a  par- 
ticular position  (XI  an  Issue  cannot  be 
present  in  the  Senate  at  the  time 
the  vote  occurs.  In  order  that  his  absence 
may  not  have  a  deciding  impact  upon 
the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  the  issue,  he 
or  she  will  arrange  to  have  a  so-called 
"live"  pair  with  another  Senator  who  in- 
tends to  be  present  on  the  rollcall  vote. 
In  this  way,  the  absent  Member,  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  will  be  just  as 
effective  as  if  he  had  been  present  for 
the  particular  rollcall  vote.  In  that,  al- 
though he  is  absent,  his  "live"  pair  with 
the  Member  who  is  present  cancels  out 
what  otherwise  would  be  a  vote  cast  by 
the  present  Member. 

The  Member  who  Is  present  aimoimces 
the  pair.  For  example,  let  us  say  that 
I  have  a  pair  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  West  Virginia.  Senator 
Randolph,  and  I  am  present  and  voting, 
and  Senator  Rakdolph.  for  good  reasons, 
might  have  to  be  in  West  Virginia. 

When  my  name  is  called  during  the 
rollcall  vote,  or  at  the  end  of  the  rollcall 
vote  and  before  the  vote  is  armoimced 
by  the  Chair.  I  would  stand  and  address 
the  Chair  thus: 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  live  pair  with  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  from  West 
Virginia.  Ur.  Randolph.  If  be  were  present 
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and  ▼oUng,  h«  would  ▼oto  "ye*."  If  I  w«re 
permitted  to  Tot«,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I, 
tber«for«,  wlthbold  my  vote. 

In  other  instances,  I  might  proceed  to 
vote  and  then  withdraw  the  vote  upon 
the  announcing  of  a  pair,  and  I  would 
do  it  in  this  manner: 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Randolpb,  who  Is  unavoidably 
absent  today.  IT  be  were  present  and  voting, 
be  would  vote  "yea."  I  have  already  voted 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  arranging  of  pairs  has  been  deci- 
sive from  time  to  time  on  very  close  votes, 
because  it  is  possible  to  pair  off  enough 
present  Senators  to  affect  the  outcome 
of  the  vote  and  perhaps  maJce  a  differ- 
ence of  1  or  2  votes  which,  had  the  Sena- 
tors present  not  been  paired,  would  have 
decided  the  issue  opposite  to  the  outcome 
that  resulted. 

However,  Senators  generally  will  not 
agree  to  give  a  'live"  pair  except  on  the 
condition  that  the  outcome  is  not 
changed  by  virtue  of  the  pair  given. 

SenatOTs  are  very  circumspect  and 
careful  once  they  give  a  colleague  a 
promise  of  a  pair  and  they  feel  that  they 
are  honor  bound  to  keep  that  commit- 
ment. 

But  as  I  say  they  may  make  the  prom- 
ise to  pair  on  the  condition  that  the 
pair  will  not  affect  the  outcome  of  the 
vote  in  which  case  they  would  be  re- 
lieved of  their  commitment. 

Though  pairing  has  been  periodically 
questioned  during  the  course  of  its  prev- 
alence in  the  Senate,  the  practice  has 
been  allowed  to  continue,  though  it  vio- 
lates two  Standing  Rules  of  the  Cham- 
ber— the  requirement  of  attendance  and 
the  injunction  to  vote. 

A  so-called  "dead"  pair  has  no  impact 
upon  the  outcome  of  any  vote.  It  is 
merely  the  announcement  in  the  Record 
of  the  positions  of  two  absent  Senators, 
with  one  of  the  absentees  being  paired 
"for"  and  the  other  "against."  Such  so- 
called  "dead"  pairing  is  usually  not  pre- 
arranged by  the  two  Senators  so  re- 
corded in  opposition  to  each  other. 
Rather,  the  Party  Whip  may  sometimes 
use  this  method  of  stating  how  absent 
Senators  would  have  voted  had  they 
been  present  for  a  vote.  However,  no 
absent  Senator's  position  on  a  particu- 
lar vote  will  be  so  shown  unless  he  so 
requests.  He  may.  of  course,  at  any  later 
time,  state  for  the  Record  how  he  would 
have  voted  had  he  been  present  on  a 
given  roUcall. 

In  addition  to  their  duties  and  rela- 
tionships within  the  Senate,  Senators 
confront  many  occasions  when  they  must 
meet  and  negotiate  with  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  a  variety  of 
matters.  Interestingly,  the  joint  rules 
governing  the  conduct  of  formalities  in 
matters  in  which  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress are  concerned  were  oflBcially  de- 
clared dead  over  a  century  ago. 

The  joint  rules  in  qiiestion  f  oimd  their 
inception  in  the  work  of  the  first  select 
committee  ever  chosen  in  the  Senate. 
The  members  of  that  committee,  in  con- 
ference with  a  similar  committee  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  were 
charged  to  prepare  "rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  two  Houses  in  cases  of  con- 


ference." The  report  of  this  joint  com- 
mittee was  accepted  and,  in  time,  new 
rules  were  added  until,  by  1876,  the  joint 
rules  numbered  some  twenty  items. 

In  that  year,  however,  notice  was 
drawn  in  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  no 
formal  vote  had  been  taken  on  this  ac- 
cumulated body  of  procedures,  and  its 
binding  force  was  questioned.  Subse- 
quently, the  Senate  passed  and  sent  to 
the  House  a  resolution  provid.ng  that 
the  joint  rules,  which  had  previously 
been  observed  through  acquiescence  and 
precedent,  be  adopted  officially  for  that 
session  of  Congress.  In  response,  how- 
ever, the  House  made  no  reply,  and  there 
the  matter  rested  for  some  months. 

At  the  end  of  that  session,  the  House 
routinely  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate  in  the  suspension  of  two  of 
the  joint  rules.  At  that  point,  the  Sen- 
ate "respectfully  returned"  the  latter 
resolution  to  the  House,  notifying  that 
worthy  body  that,  since  the  House  had 
made  no  response  to  the  Senate's  earlier 
resolution,  there  were  "no  Joint  Rules 
in  force."  Subsequently,  the  Senate  in  a 
heavy  vote  sustained  that  decision,  which 
had  been  conveyed  originally  by  the 
Chair.  In  spite  of  these  actions,  however, 
the  legally-forceless  joint  rules  continued 
to  be  printed  in  the  Manuals  of  the 
Senate  and  House  for  nearly  a  decade, 
and,  to  this  day,  continue  in  many  re- 
spects to  govern  relations  between  the 
two  Congressional  branches. 

But  practice  has  often  taken  prece- 
dence over  codification  in  the  Senate. 
Thus,  apparently,  was  the  evolution  of 
the  Senate's  daily  routine  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  to  be  explained.  In 
the  stress  of  experience,  protocol  and 
process  alike  were  shaped,  later  to  be  set 
into  print.  In  the  "legislative  ballet,"  un- 
less otherwise  specified,  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chaplain 
would  mount  the  Senate  dais  at  the 
stroke  of  noon  to  convene  business  with 
the  blow  of  the  gavel  and  the  words  of 
invocation. 

"Morning  Business,"  the  next  Item  on 
the  agenda,  officially  begins  following 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  previ- 
ous legislative  day's  proceedings.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  the  Journal  reading  is 
dispensed  with  by  unanimous  consent  on 
request  of  the  majority  leader.  However, 
a  member  can  insist  on  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  to  its  end,  and  this  tactic, 
coupled  with  debates  and  votes  for  fan- 
tastic corrections  of  the  Journal,  has 
been  one  of  the  classic  instriiments  of 
filibustering  on  occasion. 

"Morning  Business"  would  move  to  its 
conclusion  through  receiving  messages 
from  the  President;  reports  and  com- 
munications from  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments other  commimications  to  the  Sen- 
ate, bills,  joint  resolutions,  and  messages 
from  the  House  remaining  on  the  table 
undisposed  of  from  the  previous  day's 
session;  and  any  other  bills,  memorials, 
reports,  and  concurrent  and  joint  reso- 
lutions for  which  the  presiding  officer 
calls,  followed  by  resolutions  over  under 
the  Rule. 

At  the  conclusion  of  "Morning  Busi- 
ness," and  not  until  so  annoimced,  the 
Senate  proceeds  to  the  consideratlOTi  of 
the  Calendar  of  Bills  and  Resolutions. 


Bills  and  resolutions  not  subjected  to 
objection  are  taken  up  in  their  order. 
Locomotive  velocity  may  develop  at  this 
point,  as  bills  come  up  and  pass  through 
with  no  objection.  Thus,  swnething  of 
a  record  was  established  on  December  30, 
1924,  when  the  Senate  considered  and 
passed  in  one  afternoon  136  "unobjected 
to  measures"  involving  appropriation  of 
$14  million,  a  princely  sum  in  those  days. 
However,  at  any  stage,  objection  may  be 
raised  to  any  measure,  forcing  it  to  "go 
over"  to  a  later  day.  This  practice  places 
great  power  in  the  hands  of  Individual 
members,  and,  more  than  once,  this  tool 
has  been  used  as  an  instrument  of  mild 
retaliation  by  Senators  who  were  irked 
by  the  prior  actions  of  one  or  more  of 
their  colleagues. 

After  the  "imobjected  to  measures"  on 
the  Calendar  have  been  considered  and 
dispatched,  unless  "special  orders"  are 
scheduled,  the  Senate  turns  to  its  "un- 
finished business." 

In  spite  of  this  Intricate  process,  how- 
ever, the  Senate  has  generally  main- 
tained a  predisposition  for  informality. 
Since  the  Senate  is  a  unique  matrix  out 
of  which  emerge  law  and  legislation. 
Senators,  even  while  observing  an  elabo- 
rate code  of  etiquette,  decorum,  and 
often-stylized  address,  have  fostered  in 
their  midst  an  air  of  near-Olympian 
familiarity  relative  to  their  own  rules. 
This  attitude  was  presaged  on  April  16, 
1789,  when  the  Senate,  acting  on  a  draft 
of  its  own  rules  for  conducting  business 
did  not  adopt  the  rules  as  reported,  but 
voted  that  the  rules  "be  observed." 

This  tone  was  characteristic  of  that 
first  intimate  group  of  men  who  met  In 
secret  session  in  a  small  room.  The  Sen- 
ate has  always  been  an  assemblage  of 
consciously  unique  people  who  antici- 
pate being  something  of  a  law  unto  them- 
selves. Indeed,  as  originally  conceived 
before  the  advent  of  popular  Senatorial 
election.  Senators  were  intentionally  in- 
sulated from  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
pressures  of  demogoglc  influences  from 
the  outside,  free  to  decide  legislation  on 
its  own  merits  and  in  the  Senate's  own 
time.  In  spite  of  later  changes  that  ren- 
dered the  Senate  more  amenable  to  the 
popular  will  than  originally  contem- 
plated, over  the  decades  the  Senate 
evolved  a  special  mystique  in  which  Sen- 
ators are  expected  to  operate  by  an 
almost  unuttered  code  of  honor,  and  to 
learn  to  relate  to  one  another  as  If  by  a 
sixth  sense. 

It  should  not  appear  strange,  there- 
fore, that  rule  V  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  United  States  Senate  states  that, 
with  the  exception  of  other  provisions  of 
the  rules,  "Any  rule  of  the  Senate  may  be 
suspended  without  notice  by  unanimous 
consent."  Thus,  unencumbered  by  legal- 
isms that  might  hamstring  less  auspi- 
cious legislatures,  the  Senate  moves  with 
an  almost  mystical  sense  of  itself,  and 
certainly  with  an  imperial  grace,  to  ful- 
fill duties  and  responsibilities  imposed 
on  it  by  a  set  of  Founding  Fathers,  some 
of  whom  conceived  of  the  Senate  that 
they  had  created  as  a  precious  enclave  in 
which  Providence  and  Destiny  Incarnate 
would  be  cast  for  a  fortunate  progeny 
of  countless  millions  in  NOVUS  ORDO 
SECLORUM. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
fascinated  with  the  remarks  of  the  pood 
leader  of  the  other  faith  with  regard  to 
his  continuing  hi.toiy  c  m,.  ^  _  ~;n 
ate.  I  have  found  that  absolutely  fas- 
cinating and  intriguing.  I  have  been 
reading  it  as  it  unfolded  in  these  past 
months.  I  have  enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  It 
means  a  great  deal  to  all  of  us. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  hear 
him  speak  on  the  issue  of  attendance 
today.  It  seems  terribly  Ironic  to  bring 
that  up.  It  is  true  that  we  are  so  deep- 
ly involved  in  so  many  committee 
assignments. 

For  one  Senator,  I  want  to  thank  the 
minority  leader  so  much  for  what  he  has 
done  to  increase  our  understanding  of 
the  history  of  this  remarkable 
institution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  my  friend  for  his  expres- 
sion of  interest  and  will  say  that  his 
words  of  approbation  are  heartwarming. 

This  is  the  37th  speech  on  the  U.S. 
Senate  that  I  have  made,  beginning 
March  21,  1980. 

I  anticipate  that  I  will  probably  con- 
tinue throughout  this  year.  I  do  this  in 
anticipation  of  the  forthcoming  200th 
anniversary  of  the  D.S.  Senate  which 
will  be  commemorated  in  1989. 

I  again  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  time  of 
this  colloquy  will  be  charged  against 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  coiusent  that  the  time 
for  commencing  the  pending  business, 
S.  734,  be  extended  until  12:45. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Heinz).  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  during 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 


FORGETTING  THE  HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  last 
Monday's  New  York  Times,  Rabbi  How- 
ard Singer  brings  the  Importance  of 
Holocaust  Day,  which  is  on  April  30,  into 
focus,  and  discusses  why  the  tragedy  can 
never  be  forgotten. 

Singer  tells  of  the  many  current  events 
that  simply  will  not  let  his  memories  die: 
War  criminals  In  Cleveland,  the  Ameri- 
can neo-Nazi  Part'',  the  growing  interest 
In  Nazi  memorabilia — the  world  is  full 
of  reminders.  The  most  shocking  symp- 
tom. Singer  Insists,  is  the  Incredible 
notion  that  the  holocaust  never  took 
place,  that  the  killing  of  two  out  of  three 
European  Jews  is  somehow  a  myth. 


Kabti  Singer  dwells  on  these  and 
other  ideas  with  great  eloquence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  I  have  re- 
ferred to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FoBcrr   the   Holocaust? 
(By  Howard  Singer) 

Wbst  Hasttord,  Conn. — In  Israel,  they  fly 
flags  at  half  mast  on  April  30.  In  the  United 
States,  they  bold  memorial  meetings.  It's 
Holocaust  Day. 

At  the  meetings,  six  candles  are  Ut,  one  for 
each  million  dead.  The  speakers,  their  elo- 
quence defeated  by  the  terrifying  demands  of 
the  occasion,  are  reduced  to  pleading:  Don't 
ever  forget,  they  say  In  one  way  or  another. 
Forget? 

How?  I  pick  up  the  newspaper  and  read 
that  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  named  Jean- 
Marie  Lustlger  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  On 
the  surface,  that  appears  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  me,  or  with  the  six  pathetic  cere- 
monial candles.  But  It  does. 

The  new  Archbishop  was  bom  a  Jew.  His 
parents,  like  mine,  were  Polish  Jews:  his  were 
hunted  by  the  Nazis,  and  his  mother  died  at 
Auschwitz.  He  was  hidden  with  a  French 
Roman  Catholic  family  as  a  child  and  bap- 
tized during  the  war,  like  thousands  of  other 
Jewish  children.  After  the  war,  a  few  were 
restored  to  their  families  or  to  Jewish  In- 
stitutions; most  were  not.  Something  within 
me  stirs.  We  lost  millions  to  Nazi  paganism; 
wo  lost  many  thousands  to  Christian  mercy. 
The  pain  Is  of  another  order  but  It  is  pain, 
nevertheless. 

A  few  days  later,  I  read  that  a  man  was 
just  accused  of  having  helped  kill  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Jews  et  Trebllnka.  Where  Is 
he  now?  In  Cleveland,  of  all  places — friendly, 
familiar,  old  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  world 
makes  certain  I  won't  forget. 

The  prods  to  memory  keep  coming.  One 
morning,  the  press  reports  an  obscene  re- 
surgence of  Interest  In  Nazi  memorabilia: 
Prices  have  risen  so  sharply  that  one  manu- 
facturer Is  turning  out  replicas.  Another 
morning  there  Is  a  picture  of  pimply  faced 
young  men  In  imlform — members  of  the 
American  neo-Nazi  party.  Minuscule,  to  be 
sure;  no  threat,  I  know — but  evocative;  cer- 
tainly, an  effective  barrier  to  even  willful 
amnesia.  I  also  read  that  West  Germany  was 
considering  selling  Leopold  II  tanks  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  whose  leaders  -ecently  urged  the 
Arab  world  to  "cleanse"  Jerusalem  of  Its 
Jews.  That  word  "cleanse"  recalls  the  time 
when  Europe  was  to  be  made  Judenrein 
("Purged  of  Jews").  Then.  too.  It  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  Oerman  arms.  The  world 
Insists  on  reminding  me. 

Then  Is  forgetting  the  real  danger?  Not 
for  those  who  attend  memorial  meetings. 
But  there  are  dangers.  The  most  shocking 
Is  outright  denial.  Some  now  say  that  the 
holocaust  never  took  place.  The  notion  that 
It  didn't  was  first  spread  by  neo-Nazis  In 
postwar  Germany.  Incredibly,  a  tiny  group 
of  revisionist  "historians"  now  echo  that 
here.  Young  Americans  are  lll-lnformed 
about  recent  European  history,  and.  out  of 
their  commendable  sense  of  fair  play,  give  a 
respectful  hearing  to  anyone.  The  monstrous 
falsehood  may  yet  find  its  audience. 

There  Is  danger  of  trlvlallzatlon.  I  pick  up 
a  paperback  novel.  The  cover  features  a  Nazi 
officer  holding  a  whip,  facing  a  voluptuous 
girl  whose  torn  dress  bears  the  Star  of  David, 
and  whose  breasts  are  showing.  Quickly  I 
dismiss  It  as  one  of  the  genre,  part  of  the 
flood  of  abysmally  bad  novels  profiting  from 
the  murder  camps.  I  rage  against  those  who 
turn  Jewish  tragedy  Into  something  between 
a  monster  show  and  "Hogan's  Heroes." 

There  is  the  danger  of  a  false  universal - 


lam.  Come  now,  say  the  enlightened  ones, 
don't  be  narrow:  Think  of  the  Cambodians, 
the  "boat  people,"  the  Vietnamese,  the  Bla- 
frans.  What  can  one  say  to  that?  It  Is  de- 
grading, even  ghoulish,  to  seek  to  prove  pre- 
eminence In  suffering  but  the  holocaust  was 
unique.  Its  dead  and  maimed  were  not  vic- 
tims of  war  or  famine  or  politics  In  tb« 
normal  sense:  They  were  "processed"  by  a 
bureaucratic  killing  machine.  But  didn't 
Poles  also  die  In  the  machine?  And  Gypsies 
and  homosexuals?  True,  others  were  caught 
In  the  machine,  Jiut  Jews  ^re  the  people 
for  whom  It  was  designed,  the  ioir  people 
whose  right  to  live  was  denied  in  principle. 
And  the  machine  almost  succeeded. 

Two  out  of  three  European  Jews  were  mur- 
dered, children  and  women  Included.  In  con- 
trast, battlefield  losses  for  the  Russians  were 
one  In  22;  for  the  Germans,  one  In  25;  for 
the  British,  one  In  160.  The  Jews  did  not 
suffer  as  ordinary  citizens  of  defeated  coun- 
tries; they  were  given  "special  treatment" — 
extracted  from  their  conununltles  and  sent 
away  to  be  killed  because  they  were  Jews. 
I  point  this  out  not  to  belittle  what  others 
endured  but  only  to  keep  the  facta  In  the 
sharpest  focus.  It  Is  not  necessarily  provin- 
cial to  assert  the  uniqueness  of  one  group's 
experience;  It  Is  sometimes  the  simple  truth. 

"The  world  Is  weary  of  the  pa8t,/Oh.  might 
It  die  or  rest  at  last!"  wrote  SheUey,  in 
"Hellas."  His  wish  Is  mine  as  well.  Healthy 
humans  can't  live  In  the  shadow  of  the 
crematoria,  poisoning  every  sunny  hour  with 
bitterness.  But  the  world  won't  let  my  memo- 
ries die.  The  demons  can't  be  exorcised. 

The  door  to  the  past  can't  be  cloeed. 


CONTINUAnON  OF  AUTHORITY  UN- 
DER THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  .TTTS- 
TICE  APPROPRIATION  AUTHORI- 
ZA'nON  ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  « 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  840. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Resolved.  That  the  Mil  from  the  Senate 
(S.  MO)  entitled  "An  Act  to  continue  In  ef- 
fect any  authority  provided  under  the  De- 
psirtment  of  Justice  Appropriation  Authoriz- 
ation Act.  Fiscal  Tear  1980.  for  a  certain 
period",  do  pass  with  the  fc^owlng  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  strike  out  line  3.  and  Insert:  there- 
of) during  the  period  beginning  on  April  0, 
1981,  and  ending  Unmedlatdy  before  Octo- 
ber 1, 1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OVFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PrcBldent. 
with  respect  to  the  request  for  immedi- 
ate consideration,  it  has  been  cleared  on 
th's  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  ask  that  this  mat- 
ter be  immediately  ccMisidered. 

"me  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate ccmcur  in  the  House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  cm  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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THE  SNAIL  DARTER 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  delightful  news  I  simply  must  share 
with  my  colleagues — despite  what  I  am 
certain  some  consider  the  best  efforts  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  all 
of  the  Federal  Government,  I  can  report 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  plucky  snail 
darter  has  defied  us  all  and  survived.  In- 
deed, it  has  prospered. 

I  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
April  1  article  in  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel,  written  by  Mr.  John  Moulton. 
As  we  all  recall,  the  supposition  that  the 
snail  darter  inhabited  only  the  Little 
Tennessee  River  contributed  to  more 
than  2  years  of  delays  in  the  completion 
of  TVAs  Tellico  Dam  project  on  that 
river,  even  after  the  structure  was  vir- 
tually Intact. 

Now,  however,  Mr.  Moulton  writes,  the 
irrepressible  darter  has  been  located  by 
biologists  in  four  other  Tennessee  water- 
ways, in  addition  to  the  Hiawassee  River 
to  which  it  was  transplanted  in  accord- 
ance with  our  decision  to  complete  the 
Tellico  project.  The  fish  species  has  now 
been  located  also  in  the  Sequatchie  Riv- 
er, Sewee  Creek,  the  Nickajack  Reser- 
voir, and  the  South  Chicaonauga  Creek. 

All  of  which  calls  to  mind.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  verse  by  Rupert  Brooke:  "Fish 
say,  they  have  their  stream  and  pond; 
But  is  there  anything  beyond?"  Fortu- 
nately, for  the  snail  darter,  there  is  in- 
deed something  beyond. 

So  that  my  colleagxies  might  share  in 
this  moment,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Moulton's 
article  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Snail  DAmms  Found  in  Nrw  Habitats 
(By  John.  Moulton) 

Snail  darters,  once  thought  to  exist  only 
In  the  Little  Tennessee  River,  are  cropping 
up  in  several  Tennessee  Valley  streams,  lead- 
ing biologists  to  believe  maybe  the  fish  Is  not 
endangered  after  all. 

The  tiny  flsh,  which  because  of  Its  endan- 
gered species  status  holped  delay  the  con- 
troversial Tellico  Dam  for  more  than  two 
years,  has  been  discovered  In  three  separate 
locations  In  the  last  two  weeJu. 

"It  seems  like  they're  much  more  wide- 
spread than  we  really  thought.  And  It  brings 
us  closer  to  delisting."  said  TVA  marine  biol- 
ogist Oary  Hlclunan.  "The  species  appears  to 
be  in  a  lot  better  shape  than  we  originally 
considered  It  to  be." 

Dr.  David  Etnler,  the  man  who  discovered 
the  first  snail  darter  In  the  Little  Tennessee 
River  in  1973.  found  one  snail  darter  March 
23  In  Sequatchla  River,  which  flows  Into  the 
Tennessee  River,  below  Nickajack  Dam  west 
of  Chattanooga. 

Then.  TVA  aquatic  biologists  this  week 
found  29  small  darters  In  Sawee  Creek,  which 
flows  Into  Chlcamauga  Lake  about  5.5  miles 
below  Watts  Bar  Dam.  and  four  of  the  en- 
dangered flsh  In  the  Nickajack  Reservoir 
below  Chlcamauga  Dam.  The  19  flsh  were 
found  Thursday  and  the  four  darters  were 
•potted  Wednesday. 

Btnler.  a  UT  professor,  and  his  students 
found  some  small  darters  last  faU  In  South 
Chlcamauga  Creek  near  Chattanooga,  giving 
the  Snail  Darter  Recovery  Team  the  flrst  In- 
dication another  natural  habitat  exists.  How- 
ever, authorities  were  not  convinced  the  flsh 
had  not  migrated  there  from  the  Hlwasaee 


where  TVA  had  transplanted  many  of  the 
flsh. 

TVA  resumed  Its  search  for  other  habitats 
Tuesday,  said  Oary  Hickman.  TVA  aquatic 
biologist.  The  snail  darter  rescue  program  has 
been  halted  since  last  fall.  whUe  iVA  officials 
examined  the  merits  of  continuing  the  pro- 
gram. 

Hickman  said  TVA  has  decided  to  scale 
down  Its  Involvement  In  the  recovery  because 
of  budget  llmiutlons.  Only  about  $120,000  Is 
left  In  the  budget,  and  when  that  Is  gone. 
TVA  probably  wlU  drop  out.  he  said. 

"The  chances  of  getting  more  money  from 
the  Tellico  project  (budget)  are  pretty  slim." 
he  said. 

Hickman  said  other  agencies,  such  as  the 
Tennessee  Wildlife  Resources  Agency,  may 
pick  up  the  slack. 

TVA  divers  and  snorklers  will  continue  to 
search  the  Sewee  Creek  area  and  other  rivers 
and  streams  Identified  as  likely  habitats. 
"Were  going  to  look  at  every  major  tributary 
that  comes  In  below  a  dam,"  Hickman  said. 

Three  habitats  must  be  established  for  the 
fish  before  it  can  be  removed  from  the  En- 
dangered List.  In  addition  to  the  Hlwassee. 
TVA  has  transplanted  the  fish,  a  iiie-uber 
of  the  Perch  family,  in  the  Holston  River  near 
Mascot  and  in  the  Lower  Elk  River  south  of 
Pulaski. 

The  gates  of  the  Tellico  Dam  were  closed 
In  1979  after  Congress  exempted  the  project 
from  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  TVA  was 
ordered  to  halt  work  on  the  project  In  1977, 
when  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  over- 
turned a  lower  court  ruling.  In  1978,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  appeals  court 
halting  the  project  until  Congress  intervened. 

TVA  spent  (138  mlUion  on  the  Tellico  Dam 
project,  which  turned  the  Little  Tennessee 
River  Into  the  16,000-arce  Tellico  Lake. 


SENATOR  GLENN  EVALUATES 
UNITED  STATES-PEOPLES  RE- 
PUBLIC    OF     CHINA     RELATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  21,  1981,  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  John  Glenn,  addressed 
the  American  Assembly  Conference  on 
the  future  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  this  address  because  I  consider  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  realistic  and  thought- 
ful analyses  of  a  relationship  which  is 
of  significant  importance  to  this  Nation. 

Senator  Glenn  noted: 

I  am  optimistic  that  the  80's  will  witness 
great  advancements  in  U.S.-P.R.C.  relations. 
Our  common  interests  are  many,  and  closer 
cooperation  between  us  can  go  far  toward 
ensuring  global  stabUity.  That  is  why  no 
peace-seeking  nation  need  fear  an  enhanced 
Sino-American  relationship. 

I  found  Senator  Glenn's  views  on  the 
possible  security  aspects  of  this  relation- 
ship to  be  particularly  valuable.  He  point- 
ed out: 

We  must  concentrate  on  the  long  run — 
and  resist  the  temptation  to  act  impulsively 
for  short-term  tactical  advantage.  Twisting 
the  Polar  Bear's  tall  Just  to  watch  him  Jump 
Is  dangerous,  as  well  as  counterproductive. 
And  It  is  folly  to  think  that  our  China  con- 
nection can  somehow  be  used  to  dissuade 
the  Soviets  from  specific  actions,  particu- 
larly when  they  believe  that  Important  na- 
tional Interests  are  at  stake. 

It  was  for  this  same  reason  that,  on 
"Face  the  Nation"  Sunday,  I  was  critical 
of  comments  raising  the  possibility  of 
providing  conventional  arms  to  China  if 


the  Soviets  were  to  Invade  Poland.  In 
my  response  to  a  question  concerning  the 
Secretary's  comments,  I  pointed  out: 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  do  what's  in  the 
t>est  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  short 
run,  and  In  the  long  run.  If  two  weeks  ago,  a 
month  ago.  If  s.x  weeks  ago  it  would  have 
been  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  arms  to  China,  that's  per- 
haps what  we  ought  to  do,  but  I  don't  think 
that  ours  ought  to  be  a  policy  of  simple 
reaction  here  ...  if  the  Soviets  go  into 
Poland,  we  will  sell  arms  to  China. 

I  think  we  best  be  very  careful  that  we 
don't  leave  the  impression  with  People's  Re- 
public of  China  that  we're  simply  out  to  use 
the  Chinese. 

As  one  who  had  stated  early  on  that 
perhaps  the  United  States  ought  to  con- 
sider some  military  sales  of  conventional 
weapons  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  I  agree  with  Senator  Glenn's  as- 
sessment that: 

America  should  slowly  and  with  great  care 
begin  to  expand  Its  military  and  security 
relations  with  China.  Now  let  me  be  clear. 
I  do  not  foresee — and  do  not  propose — any 
sort  of  military  alliance  between  our  two 
countries. 

I  strongly  believe  that  It  Is  In  our  Inter- 
est and  in  the  interests  of  our  allies  to  en- 
sure that  China  Is  not  Intimidated  or 
threatened  by  growing  Soviet  power  in  Asia. 
Beijing  has  opted  for  a  gradual  and  meas- 
ured modernlzition  of  Its  military  forces. 
That  Is  wise  and  proper.  In  specific  in- 
stances, however,  we  may  wish  to  make 
available  selected  technologies  so  that  China 
neither  falls  further  behind  the  Soviets,  nor 
is  forced  to  cloak  its  deficiencies  behind  a 
facade  of  xenophobic  self-reliance. 

Senator  Glenn's  speech  is  a  construc- 
tive assessment  of  all  aspects  of  our  re- 
lations with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  I  commend  him  for  his  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  a  vital  area  of  our 
foreign  policy  concerns. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Glenn's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  op  Senator  John  Glenn 

Let  me  begin  by  suggesting  that  this  Im- 
portant discussion  of  the  China  Factor  could 
not  come  at  a  more  propitious  time.  In 
Washington,  of  course,  we  have  a  new  Presi- 
dent and  a  new  Administration.  In  our  rela- 
tions with  China,  we  have  some  very  old 
issues  that  have  yet  to  be  resolved.  These 
Issues  range  well  beyond  the  largely  bilateral 
questions  on  which  I  will  focus  this  evening. 
U.S.-PRC  relations  have,  for  example.  Im- 
portant secondary  and  tertiary  effects  else- 
where in  the  Pacific  Basin.  Our  friends  In 
Northeast  Asia  clearly  have  a  stake  In  Amer- 
ica's China  policy. 

Future  relations  between  Washington  and 
Hanoi — and  among  Hanoi,  Beijing  and  Mos- 
cow— will  likewise  be  affected.  And  regional 
organizations  such  as  ASEAN  cannot  help 
but  be  shaped  by  future  U.S.  policy  toward 
China.  Conferences  like  this  one,  providing 
fresh  thinking  and  lively  debate,  are  in  the 
best  American  tradition  and  can  be  of  enor- 
mous help  to  thoee  in  policy-making  posi- 
tions. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  asked  to  outline 
my  views  on  what  direction  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward China  ought  to  take  over  the  next  few 
years.  In  doing  so,  however.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  famous  Oreek  dictum  that  "the  past 
is  prologue."  So  I  want  to  preface  my  re- 
marks about  the  future  with  some  brief  re- 
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flections  about  the  pa«t:  In  particular,  about 
the  amaTilng  progress  we  have  witnessed  In 
SIno-Amerlcan  relatlona  over  the  last  two 
years. 

Political  exchanges  between  ovir  two  coun- 
tries, while  not  yet  routine,  have  become 
prolific,  cordial  and  remarkably  productive. 
Vice  Presidents  Mondale  and  Bush,  Cabinet 
Secretaries.  Assistant  Secretaries  and  dozens 
o(f  other  American  luminaries  all  have  made 
the  trip  to  Beijing.  A  number  of  Chinese 
officials — Including  Deng  Xiaoping  himself — 
have  made  reciprocal  visits  to  the  United 
States.  In  fact.  I  traveled  with  Mr.  Deng  and 
his  party  when  they  toured  America.  My 
fondest  memory  Is  of  an  event  that  occurred 
at  a  rodeo  Just  west  of  Houston.  There  In 
the  backseat  of  a  stagecoach,  with  an  Ill- 
fitting,  ten-gallon  cowboy  hat  falling  down 
around  bis  ears,  sat  the  Vice  Premier  (A 
China — leader  of  one  billion  people — waving 
and  grinning  from  half-covered  ear  to  naif- 
covered  ev.  I  assure  you  that  Is  one  mental 
picture  truly  worth  1,000  words. 

Only  a  few  short  years  ago,  who  among  us 
would  have  believed  all  this  possible?  Who 
would  have  dreamed  that  our  two-way  trade 
would  already  top  »4^  billion  or  that  it 
might  reach  $6  billion  by  the  end  of  1981? 
These  developments  are  all  the  more  remark- 
able in  light  of  the  icy  hostility  that  had  for 
so  long  characterized  Chinese-American  re- 
lations. Not  only  were  we  on  opposite  sides 
during  two  different  wars,  but  for  25  years 
we  rarely  spoke  to  each  other,  either  pub- 
licly or  privately.  On  the  other  hand,  per- 
haps we  should  not  be  too  surprised  at  the 
dramatic  turnabout.  After  all,  we  fought 
Japan  and  Germany  during  World  War  n 
and  today  count  them  among  our  closest 
allies. 

In  retrospect,  the  key  to  our  breakthrough 
with  China  was  clearly  the  way  In  which  we 
handled  the  sensitive  Taiwan  Issue.  Because 
both  Beijing  and  Taipei  view  that  dispute 
as  merely  a  continuation  of  the  Chinese  civil 
war,  the  search  for  a  solution  was  under- 
standably complicated  by  deep-seated  emo- 
tional scars  and  personal  hatreds.  Despite 
President  Nixon's  dramatic  visit  to  China 
six  years  earlier,  by  1978  we  still  had  not 
found  the  key  to  normalized  relations. 

Obviously,  we  were  anxious  to  establish 
normal  diplomatic  contact  with  a  country 
containing  >4  of  the  world's  population.  But 
we  were  unwilling  to  do  so  If  It  meant  jet- 
tisoning our  long-time  friends  and  allies  on 
Taiwan.  The  formula  finally  adopted — dip- 
lomatically recognizing  Beijing  while  main- 
taining imofflclal  relations  with  Taipei— was 
not  completely  satisfactory  to  any  of  us  But 
by  breaking  the  Impasse,  it  allowed  us  to  es- 
tablUh  a  framework  that  will  better  serve 
all  of  our  Interests,  both  now  and  In  years 
to  come. 

Unfortunately,  statements  made  during 
and  after  last  fall's  election  have  generated 
uncertainty  about  the  future  of  that  frame- 
work. To  my  friends  in  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  America 
must  adhere  to  the  commitments  we  made 
In  the  Joint  Communique  and  associated 
diplomatic  understandings.  These  documents 
can  and  should  be  the  basis  for  a  strength- 
ened relationship  between  our  two  countries 
In  the  future. 

To  my  friends  on  Taiwan,  I  make  a  solemn 
pledge.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  ensure  that 
the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  is  administered 
fairly  and  that  It  is  carried  out  fully.  I  ast 
year,  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs.  I  con- 
ducted several  hearings  and  commissioned  a 
staff  study  on  the  Implementation  of  the 
TRA.  While  those  efforts  convinced  me  that 
our  nongovernmental  relations  have  pros- 
pered amazingly  well  thus  far.  you  may  be 
sure  that  this  monitoring  will  continue  We 
have  promised  to  protect  Taiwan's  freedom  of 
choice.  Honor  demands  that  we  keep  that 
commitment.  ^ 


Concern  over  Taiwan  notwithstanding,  1 
am  optimistic  that  the  80s  will  witnees  great 
advancements  in  U.S.-PRC  relations.  Our 
common  interests  are  many,  and  closer  co- 
operation between  us  can  go  far  toward  en- 
suring global  stability.  That  is  why  no  peace- 
seeking  nation  need  fear  an  enhanced  Sino- 
Amerlcan  relationship. 

In  world  politics,  of  course,  optimism  must 
always  be  leavened  with  realism.  Chinese  and 
American  interests  will  sometimes  conflict 
and  we  are  imilkely  to  see  eye  to  eye  100% 
of  the  time.  Occasionally,  our  relations  may 
e,'en  be  lees  than  cordial.  But  In  politics  as 
In  life,  mature  friendships  endure  through 
bad  times  as  well  as  good. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  major  Issue  that 
has  not  yet  been  adequately  addressed — ^but 
which  may  well  be  crucial  to  our  long-term 
relationship  with  the  PRC.  While  there  U 
widespread  agreement  on  the  efficacy  of  ex- 
panding Sino-American  cooperation  In  the 
political  and  economic  spheres,  there  is  con- 
siderably less  consensus  on  what  should  be 
done  in  the  security  area.  Cleariy,  both  sides 
have  reason  for  caution.  China's  economy 
simply  cannot  sustain  rapid  military  mod- 
ernization without  adversely  affecting  prog- 
ress In  the  civilian  sector.  And  Chinese  lead- 
ers have  learned  through  bitter  experience 
the  danger  of  over-dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  hardware  and  technology. 

For  Its  part,  the  United  States  must 
remain  ever  mindful  of  the  impact  our 
relationship  with  the  PRC  has  on  the  sen- 
sibilities of  America's  regional  allies.  Main- 
taining our  reputation  as  a  reliable  partner 
requires  that  we  carefully  consider  the  views 
and  concerns  of  all  our  friends.  Perhaps 
most  Important  of  all.  we  must  concentrate 
on  the  long  run — and  resist  the  temptation 
to  act  Impulsively  for  short-term,  tactical 
advantage.  Twisting  the  Polar  Bear's  Ull 
just  to  watch  him  jump  Is  dangerous,  as 
well  as  counterproductive.  And  It  is  folly  to 
think  that  our  China  connection  can  some- 
how be  used  to  dissuade  the  Soviets  from 
specific  actions,  particularly  when  they  be- 
lieve that  important  national  Interests  are 
at  stake. 

But  these  caveats  aside,  I  believe  that 
America  should  slowly  and  with  great  care 
begin  to  expand  its  military  and  security 
relations  with  China.  Now  let  me  be  clear. 
I  do  not  foresee — and  do  not  propose — any 
sort  of  military  alliance  between  our  two 
countries.  That  would  require,  among  other 
things,  a  major  transformation  In  China's 
political  and  economic  system — a  transfor- 
mation which.  If  It  occurs  at  all,  is  at  least 
several  decades  away.  For  now,  our  objectives 
siiould  be  two-fold.  First,  we  must  seek 
to  facilitate  China's  freedom  of  action.  We 
should  ensure  that  she  has  no  need  for 
a  return  either  to  "fraternal"  Soviet  assist- 
ance or  to  a  Maolst-live  policy  of  shrill 
Isolationism.  Second,  we  should  seek  to  main- 
tain peace  and  stability  throughout  the 
Asian  region.  TTiat.  In  turn,  means  neu- 
tralizing attempts  at  Intimidation  of  *;he 
PRC  and  as^uraglng  her  fears  of  outright 
military  aggression. 

For  almost  35  years,  a  relatively  stable 
military  balance  has  existed  In  Asia.  Re- 
cently, however,  growing  Soviet  power  and 
Influence — along  the  Sino-Sovlet  border.  In 
Vietnam  and  on  Pacific  waters — ^has  threat- 
ened to  disrupt  that  balance.  In  my  view,  it 
is  Imperative  that  w©  meet  and  deflect  that 
threat  First,  we  must  plve  high  prtorttv  to 
flndlng  ways  of  reconstituting  VS.  Pacific 
forces  sprpad  thin  by  our  obll<>atlons  In  the 
Persian  Ou'f — obligations  that  wUl  MVely 
last  for  a  decade  or  more.  Second,  we  mtiat 
make  military  equipment  and  technology 
avallab'e  to  tho<ie  allies  who  wl«h  to  modern- 
ize and  stren'»th»>n  their  own  defenses. 

These  precautionary  measures  alone,  how- 
ever, may  not  prove  sufficient  If,  at  the  same 
time,    the   quality   of   Chinese    armaments 


should  seriously  deteriorate  relative  to  thoae 
possessed  by  the  Soviets.  And  unfortunately, 
that  la  precisely  what  is  happening. 

For  one  thing,  Chinese  exploitation  of 
Russian  military  equipment  and  technologies 
obtained  In  the  19508  and  early  19608  has 
reached  the  point  of  diminishing  returns.  Vot 
another,  China's  own  sclentlflc  and  techno- 
logical base  is  inadequate  to  permit  quick, 
autonomous  force  modernization.  When  to 
those  realities  is  added  the  almon  exponen- 
tial increase  in  Soviet  capabilities,  certain 
conclusions  appear  Inevitable.  In  sum.  with- 
out a  quick  Infusion  of  more  modem  tech- 
nology. China's  military  capablUty  wUl  be 
grossly  Inferior  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
by  the  year  3000.  I  submit  that  such  a  devel- 
opment would  neither  be  In  our  Interests, 
nor  In  those  of  our  allies. 

Preventing  that  scenario  from  occiirrtng, 
however,  wUl  mean  that  we  must  be  willing 
to  transfer  carefully  selected  technologies 
and  equipment  to  the  PRC.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
am  announcing  tonight  my  willingness  to 
approve  such  transfers  of  defense  material 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Aircraft  engines, 
avionics  equipment  and  antitank  weapons 
are  three  examples  of  what  I  have  in  mind. 

In  proposing  this  policy,  let  me  again 
clarify  my  motives.  Frightening  the  Russians 
Is  assuredly  not  my  intent.  Nor  am  I  among 
those  spouing  to  play  the  so-caUed  "China 
card."  Good  poker  players  hedge  their  bets 
untu  they  are  certain  they  hold  more  than 
a  deuce.  My  proposal  is  simply  baaed  on  a 
belief  that  to  do  otherwise  could  risk  the 
peace  and  stabUtty  we  seek.  Naturally.  I  am 
aware  that  such  a  policy  would  remind  Mos- 
cow of  our  intention  to  discourage  aggreasKMi 
and  adventurism.  But  what  is  wrong  with 
that?  If  strengthening  the  world's  weak  spots 
encourages  the  Soviets  to  stay  at  home,  so 
much  the  better. 

Let  me  close  tonight  by  briefly  sununarlz- 
Ing  my  views  about  the  future  of  Sino- 
American  relations.  The  prospects  for  widen- 
ing cooperation  are  bright  and  we  will  ex- 
change views  frequently  on  global  and  re- 
gional matters  of  mutual  concern.  Although 
we  may  sometimes  disagree,  our  discussions 
will  promote  confidence  and  greater  under- 
standing. With  each  problem  solved,  resolu- 
tion of  the  next  becomes  possible.  With  each 
act  of  trust,  the  next  act  requiring  even 
greater  trust  can  follow. 

Trade  expansion  Is  one  avenue  that  can  be 
especially  rewarding.  Despite  China's  tem- 
porary economic  retrenchment  and  readjust- 
ments. I  Iwlleve  that  two-way  trade  can  con- 
tinue to  Increase.  A  number  of  UB  com- 
panies, disappointed  that  the  tMnanzas  they 
envisioned  have  failed  to  materialize,  have 
withdrawn  their  staffs  or  closed  their  China 
offices  in  recent  weeks.  But  the  key  to  long- 
term  success  In  China  Is  to  not  give  up  too 
quickly.  According  to  experts  quoted  In  the 
March  18  Wall  Street  Journal,  ample  trade 
opportunities  will  continue  to  exist  In  the 
areas  of  light  Industry.  transportAtlon  and 
energy. 

In  the  realm  of  energy,  for  example,  we 
know  that  development  of  her  oil  reserves 
remains  one  of  China's  top  priorities.  The 
quality  of  American  drilling  equipment — 
particularly  our  drill  bits  and  off-shore  drill- 
ing rigs — far  exceeds  that  of  our  trade  com- 
petitors. In  other  areas  too.  opportunities  for 
trade — and  even  for  Joint  ventures — abound. 
All  we  need  \%  imaelnation,  interest  and. 
at>ove  all.  patience.  Congress  must  do  Its  part 
as  well.  Tliat  means  encoura^rtng  exports  and 
examining  afresh  certain  Import  problems 
peculiar  to  trade  with  nonmarfcet  economies. 
I  have  supported  such  efforts  In  the  past  and 
will  do  BO  In  the  future. 

On  military  and  sectirity  matters,  change 
wUl  occtir  more  slowlv.  But  I  stronglv  l>e- 
lleve  that  It  li  in  our  Interest  and  In  the  in- 
terests of  our  allies  to  ensure  that  China  la 
not  intimidated  ot  threatened  by  growing 
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BoTtot  po««r  In  AaU.  Beijing  has  opted  for  • 

grkduAl  and  measiirod  modernizatton  of  Its 
mUltary  forces.  That  is  wise  and  proper.  In 
specific  Instances,  however,  we  may  wlab  to 
make  available  selected  technologies  so  that 
China  neither  falls  fiirther  behind  the  So- 
viets nor  Is  forced  to  cloak  Its  deficiencies 
behind  a  facade  of  xemophoblc  self-reliance. 

In  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  'et  us 
seek  today  In  Asia,  as  we  did  at  oiir  founding 
aoo  years  ago,  "equal  and  exact  justice  for 
all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion  .  .  . 
and  peace  commerce  and  honest  friendship 
with  all  nations." 

Tbankyou. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNTNO 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Is  tliere 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  mom- 
inc  business  is  closed. 


EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES. 
TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS,  AND 
TRADE  SERVICES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Stkvtns  ) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration  of 
S.  734  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  734)  to  encourage  exports  by 
facilitating  the  formation  and  operation  of 
export  trading  companies,  export  trade  as- 
sociations, and  the  expansion  of  export  trade 
services  generally. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Alaska,  suggests  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  see  that 
Senator  Proxmihb,  my  colleague  on  the 
Banking  Committee,  my  distinguished 
ranking  mlnwity  member,  was  not  only 
on  his  way  but  is  now  present, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Right. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  a  brief  opening 
statement. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  will  be  brief  as  the  Senate 
has  faced  these  issues  before,  and  I  be- 
lieve most  Senators  are  prepared  to  move 
forward  <»  S.  734. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  S.  734.  Is  an 
original  bill  reported  from  the  Banking 
Committee  incorporating  some  minor 
changes  the  committee  made  in  S.  144. 
the  basic  export  trading  company  legis- 
lation which  Senators  Dantorth.  Bent- 
sm.  TsoNCAs.  and  I  introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 19.  That  bill  presently  has  63 
cosponsors.  including  a  majority  of  Sen- 
ators in  both  parties. 

On  March  23  I  placed  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  the  substantive  changes  the 
committee  made  in  S.  144.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  President,  that  that 


summary  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  opening  remarks  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  None  of  the  changes  In 
question  alters  the  basic  provisions  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  which  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  legislation  which 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  last  year, 
is  a  concrete  effort  to  translate  into  ac- 
tion an  objective  we  all  share;  namely, 
improving  our  Nation's  export  picture. 
That  this  is  an  objective  worth  achieving 
Is  no  longer  in  dispute. 

Although  the  ratio  of  exports  to  GNP 
rose  from  4.2  percent  In  1972  to  7.5  per- 
cent in  1979.  U.S.  imports,  led  by  massive 
increases  in  the  cost  of  oil,  grew  equally 
as  fast,  mcreasing  in  Importance  relative 
to  GNP  from  5.1  percent  to  8.7  percent 
in  the  same  years.  Because  imports  have 
expanded  since  1972  from  a  higher  base 
than  exports,  the  trade  deficit  has  ex- 
panded sharply,  with  an  aggregate  def- 
icit over  the  past  5  years  exceeding  $105 
billion. 

Because  of  their  superior  International 
competitiveness  in  manufactured  goods, 
our  major  trade  competitors  have  been 
able  to  offset  their  imported  energy  bills 
much  better  than  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  a  study  done  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  last  year, 
imports  of  manufactured  goods  increased 
nearly  four  times  as  fast  as  exports  since 
1970.  with  that  margin  growing  in  the 
last  half  of  the  decade.  The  study  further 
concluded  that  our  Industrial  competi- 
tiveness Is  declining  measured  both  by 
increased  import  penetration  here  and 
loss  of  export  markets  elsewhere. 

"Die  U.S.  share  of  world  markets  de- 
clined from  21.3  percent  to  17.4  percent 
over  the  past  10  years,  the  largest  rela- 
tive decline  among  major  industrial  ex- 
porters. We  have  lost  market  share  In 
8  of  the  9  EC  countries  and  12  of  the  13 
OPEC  countries.  While  our  manufac- 
tured goods  trade  has  stayed  in  rough 
balance.  Japan  and  West  Germany  in 
1979  had  surpluses  of  $70  billion  and  $60 
billion  respectively.  The  study  concludes: 
Because  of  worsening  terms  of  trade,  the 
U.S.  has  to  run  faster,  in  terms  of  export 
volume,  to  stay  in  the  same  place  .  .  .  Im- 
proving the  U.S.  trade  account  by  further 
depreciation  of  the  dollar  (which  increases 
Infiatlon)  and/or  by  restraining  U.S.  growth 
(which  Increases  unemployment)  are  very 
vmattraotlve  long-term  policy  options. 

Obviously,  that  trend  is  not  going  to  be 
reversed  overnight.  But  every  successful 
program  of  trade  promotion  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Small-  and  medium- 
sized  businesses  have  too  long  been  ex- 
cluded from  a  significant  role  in  our 
Nation's  export  picture. 

In  an  effort  to  do  something  about  our 
deteriorating  export  performance,  my 
predecessor  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance  and 
Monetary  Policy,  former  Senator  Steven- 
son, and  I  initiated  an  extended  series  of 
hearings  in  1978  on  export  policy  and 
performance. 

Out  of  those  hearings  grew  this  legis- 
lation, based  on  a  realization  that  sub- 


stantial numbers  of  smcdl-  and  medium- 
sized  businesses.  20.000  In  the  Commerce 
Department's  estimate,  could  export  but 
did  not.  In  investigating  this,  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  small  businesses 
were  deterred  from  exporting  both  by 
their  traditional  focus  on  domestic  mar- 
kets and  by  serious  barriers— real  and 
perceived — to  exporting  in  the  form  of 
different  customs  rules,  licensing  stand- 
ards and  languages,  unfamiliar  market- 
ing practices,  and  financing  dlfScultles. 
In  short,  the  small  businessman  has.  not 
Surprisingly,  found  foreign  marketing 
alien  and  confusing,  and  therefore  has 
avoided  it. 

One  way  to  surmount  these  barriers 
is  through  export  trading  companies — 
service-providing  companies  that  will 
perform  some  or  all  of  the  functions  that 
Intimidate  small  businessmen.  In  its  most 
advanced  form,  the  export  trading  com- 
pany might  simply  buy  the  goods  from 
the  domestic  source  and  resell  them 
abroad  itself,  assuming  all  the  risk  and 
responsibility.  In  a  more  limited  form, 
the  export  trading  company  might  pro- 
vide marketing  advice — to  the  point  of 
finding  a  market  and  helping  arrange  a 
purchase — for  a  fee.  leaving  the  seller  on 
his  own  to  complete  the  transaction. 

An  export  trading  company,  of  course, 
could  also  provide  a  wide  range  of  other 
services  in  that  case,  helping  to  obtain 
necessary  Government  licenses  and  ap- 
provals, finance,  and  ultimately  ship  the 
product.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of 
scenarios,  but  they  all  revolve  around  the 
same  theme — removing  some  or  all  of  the 
risk  and  unfamiliarity  of  foreign  mar- 
keting from  the  domestic  businessman. 
In  looking  at  why  such  service-provid- 
ing organizations  do  not  exist  now  in  ade- 
quate numbers,  we  concluded  that  there 
are  two  primary  problems  which  could 
be  addressed  through  legislation — under- 
capitalization and  antitrust  uncertain- 
ties. A  third  area,  a  need  for  adequate  tax 
incentives,  will  be  the  subject  of  another 
bill  we  will  shortly  introduce.  The  first 
two  problems  are  addressed  in  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today. 

In  brief.  S.  734  deals  with  the  capital 
problem  by  providing  for  limited  bank 
investment  In  export  trading  companies. 
Because  it  is  not  our  intent  simply  to 
permit  banks  to  move  unrestricted  into 
certain  kinds  of  commercial  activities, 
the  bill  narrowly  limits  the  scope  of  bank 
involvement,  particularly  with  respect  to 
bank  control  of  a  trading  company, 
which  in  every  case  would  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  appropriate  bank  regu- 
latory agency. 

Beyond  the  basic  statutory  limit  of  5 
percent  of  the  bank's  capital  which  could 
be  invested  in  the  export  trading  com- 
pany, S.  734  contains  numerous  other  re- 
strictions to  protect  the  safety,  sound- 
ness, and  Integrity  of  banks  Involved  with 
trading  companies. 

The  report  on  the  bill  lists  these  limi- 
tations in  detail,  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  list  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(1)  The  bUl  prohibits  banking  organiza- 
tions from  making  loans  to  any  export  trad- 
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ing  company  In  which  the  banking  organiza- 
tion holds  any  Interest  whatsoever,  and 
to  any  customers  of  such  company, 
"on  terms  more  favorable  than  those 
afforded  slmUar  borrowers  In  similar  circum- 
stances" or  Involving  "more  than  the  normal 
risk  of  repayment"  or  presenting  "other  un- 
favorable features."  Thus,  banking  organiza- 
tions would  be  barred  from  making  prefer- 
ential or  unusually  risky  loans  to  export 
trading  companies  or  their  customers. 

(3)  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  may  require  divestiture  or  Impose 
conditions  on  a  banking  organization's  in- 
vestment In  an  export  trading  company  if 
the  export  trading  company  "takes  positions 
In  commodities  or  commodities  contracts,  In 
securities,  or  in  foreign  exchange,  other  than 
as  may  be  necessary  in  the  course  of  Its  busi- 
ness operations."  That  Is,  purely  speculative 
activities  are  forbidden  for  any  trading  com- 
pany controlled  by  a  banking  organization. 

(3)  The  bill  prohibits  a  trading  company 
with  a  banking  organization  Investor  from 
engaging  in  "manufacturing  or  agricultural 
production  activities"  and  permits  it  to  en- 
gage In  underwriting,  selling,  or  distributing 
securities  only  to  the  extent  its  bank  Inves- 
tor may  do  so  under  applicable  Federal  and 
State  laws  and  regulations. 

(4)  The  bill  empowers  the  Federal  bank- 
ing agencies  (the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  Federal  savings 
banks)  when  acting  on  a  banking  organiza- 
tion's application  to  take  a  controlling  inter- 
est in  an  export  trading  company,  to  impose 
any  conditions  they  deem  necessary — 

(A)  to  limit  a  banking  organization's  fi- 
nancial exposure  to  an  export  trading  com- 
pany, or  (B)  to  prevent  possible  conflicts  of 
Interest  or  unsafe  or  unsound  banking 
practices. 

(5)  The  blU  authorizes  the  Federal  finan- 
cial Institutions  regulatory  agencies  to  es- 
tablish standards  with  respect  to  the  taking 
of  title  to  goods  by  any  export  trading  com- 
pany subsidiary  of  a  banking  organization, 
standards  "designed  to  ensure  against  any 
unsafe  or  unsound  practices  that  could  ad- 
versely affect  a  controlling  banking  organi- 
zation investor.  Such  standards  may  specifi- 
cally Include  Inventory-to-capltal  ratios. 

(6)  The  bill  would  bar  any  banking  orga- 
nization from  taking  a  controlling  interest 
or  making  any  Investment  over  $10  miUion 
in  any  export  trading  company  without  re- 
ceiving the  prior  approval  of  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency.  The  Federal  agency 
would  be  required  to  disapprove  any  appli- 
cation for  which  It  finds — 

That  the  export  benefits  of  such  proposal 
are  outweighed  m  the  public  interest  by  any 
adverse  financial,  managerial,  competitive, 
or  other  banking  factors  associated  with  the 
particular  Investment. 

(7)  The  bill  would  prohibit  aggregate  in- 
vestments by  any  banking  organization  of 
more  than  5  percent  of  its  consolidated  cap- 
ital and  surplus  in  one  or  more  export  trad- 
ing companies. 

(8)  The  bUl  would  prohibit  the  total  his- 
torical cost  of  a  banking  orgcnlzation's  di- 
rect and  Indirect  Investments  in  a  trading 
company  combined  with  extensions  of  credit 
by  such  organization  and  its  subsidiaries 
from  exceeding  10  percent  of  the  banking 
organization's  consolidated  capital  and 
surplus. 

(9)  The  bill  would  allow  the  aj^roprlate 
Federal  banking  agency — 

Whenever  it  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  ownership  or  control  of  any 
investment  In  an  export  trading  company 
constitutes  a  serious  risk  to  the  financial 
safety,  soundness,  or  stability  of  the  bank- 
ing organization  and  is  Inconsistent  with 
sound  banking  principles  or  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  or  with  the  Financial  In- 
stltuUons  Supervisory  Act  of  i»6«.  order  the 


banking  organization  ...  to  terminate  .  .  . 
its  Investment  in  the  export  trading 
company. 

(10)  The  bill  requires  that  any  banking 
organization  investment,  even  if  It  is  less 
than  $10  million,  be  reported  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency.  After  receiv- 
ing such  notification,  the  agency  could  dis- 
approve the  Investment  or  impose  conditions 
on  it  if  the  agency  determined  that  the 
trading  company  was  a  subsidiary  of  the 
banking  organization  Investor. 

(11)  A  banking  organization  also  must 
report  each  additional  Investment  in  a  trad- 
ing company  subsidiary  or  the  engagement 
by  a  trading  company  subsidiary  in  any  new 
line  of  activity,  such  as  taking  title  to  goods. 
which  was  not  Included  in  any  prior  appli- 
cation for  approval  of  banking  organization 
control  of  the  trading  company.  The  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  could  disapprove  the 
proposed  investment  or  new  activity  under 
the  same  standards  ^>pllcable  to  controlling 
investments. 

(12)  The  bill  prohibits  a  trading  company 
from  having  a  name  similar  to  that  of  Its 
bank  organization  Investor  unless  the  bank 
organization  owns  a  majority  equity  Interest 
In  the  trading  company. 

The  Committee  is  supported  in  Its  view 
that  the  bill  contains  appropriate  Federal 
regulatory  authority  over  bank  Investments 
In  export  trading  companies  by  the  Admin- 
istration, by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, and  (with  one  exception)  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  The  sole  exception  Is  the 
Board's  view  that  Federal  bank  regulatory 
agencies  should  not  be  authorized  to  ap- 
prove any  controlling  Investments  by  banks 
In  export  trading  companies  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  certain  "Ingle-purpoee" 
trading  companies.  Specifically,  the  Board 
would  prohibit  sny  one  banking  organiza- 
tion from  acquiring  20  percent  or  more  of 
any  export  trading  company  and  any  group 
of  banking  organizations  from  acquiring 
more  than  50  percent  of  a  trading  company. 
The  Board  would  accept  non-controlIlng  In- 
vestments, subject  to  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  bin.  The  Board  appeara  to 
question  the  ability,  as  well  as  the  propriety, 
of  permitting  banks,  either  singly  or  as  a 
group  to  manage  export  trading  companies. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  In  my  judgment,  this  Is 
an  overly  conservative  approach  designed 
to  calm  unrealistic  fears.  However,  the 
bill  is  the  product,  Mr.  President,  of  a 
good  deal  of  compromise — compromise 
with  two  administrations,  compromise 
with  bank  regulatory  agencies,  and  com- 
promise with  numerous  Senators,  and. 
as  one  who  has  been  intimately  involved 
in  those  negotiations  and  compromises. 
I  can  say  they  are  compromises  I  am 
prepared  to  support.  I  do  not.  however, 
feel  there  is  much  more  room  for  com- 
promise if  we  are  to  have  a  bill  that  has 
any  meaning. 

With  respect  to  the  antitrust  issue, 
the  bill  makes  a  procedural  reform  in 
the  existing  Webb-Pomerene  Act  by 
permitting  the  Issuance  of  a  certificate 
providing  an  antitrust  immunity  for  the 
activities  specified  in  the  certificate  for 
the  period  of  time  the  certificate  is  in 
effect.  The  language  of  this  title  does  not 
modify  substantive  antitrust  law.  My 
colleague.  Senator  Danforth.  the  author 
of  title  n,  will  have  more  to  say  about 
this  shortly. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
make  a  brief  point  about  one  Issue  in  the 
bill  that  has  come  up  recently. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  is  intended  as  an 
override  of  existing  State  authority  over 
State-chartered  institutions.  Limitations 


which  now  exist  by  force  of  individual 
State  statutes  or  regulations  that  would 
affect  the  ability  of  State-chartered 
banks  to  take  equity  positions  in  exiwrt 
trading  companies  are  not  preempted. 
Furthermore,  because  no  override  of 
existing  State  regulatory  authority  Is 
intended,  nothing  in  the  bill  can  be  con- 
strued as  preventing  States  from  adopt- 
ing laws  or  prcHnulgating  regulations 
which  would  prohibit,  condition,  limit,  or 
restrict  investments  by  banks  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  any  State.  That  is  the 
intent  of  section  105(a)   of  the  bill. 

To  the  extent  that   State-chartered 
institutions  are  not  prohibited  by  State 
statute  or  regulation  from  taking  any 
equity  position  in  an  export  trading  com- 
pany within  the  meaning  of  this  bill, 
section    105(bi(l)(B)    is  not   intended 
to  create  an  exclusive  approval  right  In 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
where  a  controlling  Interest  la  to  be 
acquired,  nor  is  section    105(b)  (1>  (A) 
intended  to  preclude  the  requirement  of 
State  approval  for  the  taking  of  less 
than  a   controlling  Interest.  It  Is  not 
intended  that  this  bill  Intsrfere  In  any 
way  with  the  present  role  of  the  State 
banking  department  as  the  primary  re- 
gulator of  State-chartered  institutions. 
I  believe  the  manager  for  the  minority, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin (  Mr.  Proxiore)  may  have  some  com- 
ments on   the   bill   and   possibly  sMne 
amendments   to  It.  I   will  have   more, 
much  more,  to  say  about  his  amendments 
later,  but  before  I  yield  to  him,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  role 
he  has  played  throughout  the  commit- 
tee's consideration  of  this  bill.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  some  reser- 
vations about  some  aspects  of  the  bill, 
but  I  think  the  record  should  also  reflect 
his  consistent  cooperation  in  moving  the 
bill  along  through  the  legislative  process. 
I  am  also  Indebted  to  him  for  raising,  in 
a  reasonable  and  constructive  fashion, 
some  basic  issues  surroimdinir  this  bill 
relating  to  the  ro'e  of  banks  and  the  anti- 
trust certfflcation  procedures.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Senator,  and  I  hope  no 
one  else  will  either,  but  I  think  he  has 
raised  the  right  issues  and  thereby  con- 
tributed to  their  resolution  in  a  construc- 
tive manner  that  exemplifies  the  tradi- 
tion of  this  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Exhibit  1 
Thz  Expobt  Tradino  Coia>Airr  Act  or  1981 
•  Mr.  HEiifz.  Mr.  President,  on  Thursday, 
March  12,  the  (Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  marked  up  8.  144.  the 
Export  Trading  Company  Act  of  1981.  and 
ordered  reported  an  original  blU  embodying 
the  amendments  to  S.  144  approved  by  the 
committee.  The  conunittee  report,  along  with 
the  original  bill.  S.  734.  were  filed  March  18. 

In  Its  markup,  the  committee  did  not 
change  the  basic  provlMons  of  S.  144.  but  It 
did  adopt  24  amendments,  most  of  them 
technical,  a  few  of  which  make  substantive 
changes  In  particular  parts  of  the  bill.  For 
those  who  have  been  following  this  legisla- 
tion clooely.  I  would  like  to  list  briefiy  the 
more  substantive  changes  In  S.  144  made  by 
the  committee. 

First.  The  committee  reduced  the  amount 
of  money  authorized  In  section  106  of  the  bUl 
for  EDA  and  SBA  loan*;  and  loan  guarantee* 
from  820  million  per  year  to  810  million  per 
year  for  6  ye 
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SaooDd.  Th«  commlttM  Midsd  •  ntw  aec- 
UoD  lOS.  proposed  by  S«n*tor  Rixqlx.  crMt- 
litC  »  proi;nun  wblcb  would  help  sm*ll  bual- 
nawMB  not  proviousljr  slgnlflcuitly  Involved 
In  export*  I  ig  hire  an  export  manager  by  pro- 
viding for  Federal  payment  of  half  the  man- 
•^r's  salary  for  the  first  year.  The  cost  of  this 
amendment  is  (a  million  per  year  for  3  years. 
It  la  the  same  amendment  which  the  Senate 
adopted  ciu  the  floor  last  year  In  its  consld- 
erattoQ  of  8.  3718.  the  predecessor  of  S.  144. 

Third,  'i  he  committee  adopted  two  amend- 
ments Inirially  proposed  by  Senator  Chatxx 
which  would:  (a)  Permit  a  trading  company 
to  have  the  same  name  as  its  banking  orga- 
ntaatlon  Itwestor  If  the  Matter  owns  a  major- 
ity of  the  Rtock  of  the  trading  company:  and 
(b)  provide  the  bank  regulatory  agencies 
greater  flexibility  in  dealing  with  violations 
of  section  106(c)(3)  of  the  bill  relating  to 
takli\g  pualilons  In  commodities,  securities 
or  foreign  exchange.  Both  these  amendments 
wer*  recommended  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency. 

Fourth.  With  respect  to  title  n  of  the  bill, 
the  antltntat  provisions  the  eonunlttee 
agreed  to  an  amendment  which  would  per- 
mit nxlstlng  Webb-Pomerene  Associations  to 
contlnuo  t<i  Dperate  under  current  law  If  they 
so  chose  ralher  than  being  forced  to  seek 
certlflcatluu  under  the  new  system  created 
by  this  bill.  Such  associations,  of  course, 
would  also  retain  the  option  of  seeking  certi- 
fication under  the  same  standards  and  pro- 
cedtires  applicable  to  everyone  else. 

The  other  amendments.  Mr.  President, 
werw  technical  In  nature,  correcting  typo- 
graphlcaJ  or  reference  errors  or  making  other 
minor  cbatiKes  In  language,  in  most  cases  at 
the  request  of  the  admlnUtratlon  So  that 
all  these  changes  are  clear  to  everyone  con- 
cerned. Mr.  President.  I  shall  ask  that  the 
complete  text  of  S.  734.  the  original  bUl  re- 
ported by  the  Banking  Committee,  be  printed 
In  the  Rxcoao  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Reporting  this  bill  represents  another  Im- 
portant step  In  our  progress  toward  enacting 
this  legislation  and  thereby  giving  American 
bualnflsaes  interested  In  exporting  another 
set  of  tools  to  use  to  successfully  market  and 
seU  abroad.  The  committee  held  3  days  of 
hearings  on  this  bill  this  year.  In  addlUon  to 
the  many  days  held  In  1979  and  1980.  and  X 
anticipate  that  the  printed  record  of  the  1981 
hearings  will  be  available  to  Senators  and 
the  public  .shortly.  I  am  also  pleased  to  see 
that  th«^  House  is  also  moving  forward  with 
thto  leglslailon,  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee having  scheduled  hearings  on  It  and 
other  relat«J  measures  for  March  26.  The 
next  step  should  be  Senate  floor  action,  which 
I  hope  will  come  eoon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  say  a  word  about  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hnwz) ,  for 
hla  persevercnce  In  guiding  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  point  where  it  is  today.  TTie 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Is  a  tireless 
worker  on  behalf  of  what  he  beUevea  in. 
And  make  no  mistake  about  it.  he  be- 
lieves in  exports.  S.  734  Is  the  first  major 
bin  to  be  reported  out  of  his  Interna- 
tional Finance  Subcommittee,  the  sub- 
committee of  which  he  is  the  chairman 
He  deserves  the  congratulations  of  the 
Senate  for  the  expeditious,  prompt,  and 
efficient  way  he  has  handled  this  bill  in 
committee  and  is  handling  it  on  the  floor. 

I  say  fjat  despite  the  fact  that  I  have 
WTO  serious  reservations  about  this  bill. 
Both  reservations  concern  how  the  sub- 
stanUve  powers  granted  in  the  bill  are 
to  be  administered.  Despite  my  reserva- 
uons,  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill.  I  know 
that  It  has  virtually  unanimous  support 
In  the  Senate. 


The  bill  passed  the  last  time  78  to  0. 

I  fully  expect  that  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  will  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  banking  provisions  and  that  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  will  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  antitrust  provisions. 
By  the  time  this  bill  gets  through  the 
House  and  then  through  conference  and 
back  to  the  Senate,  I  believe  it  will  be  a 
better  bill.  I  am  convinced  the  Senate 
has  gone  as  far  as  it  can,  given  the  poli- 
tics of  the  situation,  and  therefore  I 
would  not  try  to  hold  this  bill  up. 

I  believe  we  should  seek  ways  to  up- 
date our  export  capability.  The  goal  of 
this  bill  is  to  do  Just  that  and  I  support 
it.  Nevertheless,  I  think  we  should  all 
recognize  that  we  do  not  have  an  export 
crisis.  Last  year  we  had  a  favorable  bal- 
ance on  current  account,  a  unique  posi- 
tion in  the  industrialized  world.  That  is 
the  true  measure  of  our  export-import 
situation  because  it  takes  into  account  all 
factors. 

People  are  confused  when  I  say  cur- 
rent accoimt.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania talics  about  the  balance  of  trade. 
The  current  account  is  the  overall  bal- 
ance, including  trade,  including  invest- 
ment income,  services,  foreign  aid.  It  in- 
cludes everything.  On  that  basis,  we  had 
a  balance  and  I  say  that  is  unique.  The 
only  other  developing  countries  that  had 
a  balance  were,  of  course,  the  OPEC 
countries.  They  have  an  enormous  ad- 
vantage because  they  are  selling  oil  at  a 
very  high  price.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  think  anybody  could 
really  argue  that  we  have  anything  like 
an  export  crisis  or  anything  but  the 
proper  kind  of  a  situation  this  country 
should  have,  which  is  a  balance,  meaning 
that  if  other  countries  had  the  same,  we 
would  have  far  greater  equity  in  trade 
throughout  the  world. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  that  one 
segment  of  the  current  account,  the  mer- 
chandise balance,  is  in  deficit.  That 
deficit  has  to  do  with  the  price  of  oil, 
which  quadrupled  in  1974  and  doubled 
again  in  1979.  We  will  have  to  find  ways 
to  operate  more  efficiently,  to  conserve 
imported  oil,  if  we  are  to  bring  the  mer- 
chandise account  into  balance. 

All  the  trading  company  legislation 
and  export  legislation  will  not  solve  our 
problem  unless  we  recognize  that  the 
fimdamental  problem  Is  an  energy  prob- 
lem. 

One  thing  is  sure.  Our  situation  is  not 
of  such  a  magnitude  that  we  have  to 
throw  out  the  separation  of  banking  and 
commerce  that  serves  our  economy  so 
well.  Neither  do  we  have  to  forego  our 
antitrust  laws  which  have  given  us  the 
benefit  of  a  free  and  competitive  econ- 
omy, probably  the  most  competitive 
economy  of  anv  country  in  the  world. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  whv  we  have 
been  the  dominant  economic  coimtry  in 
the  free  world,  and  continue  to  be. 

The  APL-CIO.  which  has  as  much  at 
stake  as  anyone  else  in  a  healthy  econ- 
omy, opposes  this  bill.  In  a  statement  on 
the  bill  the  AFL-CIO  said: 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  exports  that  pro- 
mote US.  Jobs  and  help  create  a  healthy 
U.8.  Industrial  base.  Many  industries.  In- 
cluding those  that  provide  services,  need  and 


deaerve  the  help  of  the  UB.  Oovemment  In 
an  increasingly  complicated  International 
trading  world. 

We  do  not  believe  S.  734  will  accomplish 
these  objectives  and  we  oppose  It. 

This  bill  ends  the  traditional  U.S.  legal 
separation  between  banking  and  commerce, 
a  risky  move  In  a  world  where  International 
banks  are  already  "loaned  up"  and  govern- 
ment Insurance  of  exports  Is  at  Issue  In 
other  hearings.  The  lender  and  exporter  can 
become  one  under  this  legislation — a  dam- 
aging change  In  U.S.  law. 

At  a  time  when  banks  and  commercial  en- 
terprises In  the  United  States  are  claiming 
capital  shortages,  a  measure  that  will  result 
In  a  further  competition  for  funds  and  dim- 
inution of  capital  for  productive  invest- 
ments Is  unwarranted. 

Title  II  extends  antitrust  exemptions  of 
the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  to  associations 
formed  for  the  purposes  of  exporting  serv- 
ices and  to  export  trading  companies.  Ex- 
empting the  nation's  largest  banks  and  an 
unidentified  number  of  existing  interna- 
tional lawyers,  accountants  and  other  so- 
called  service  firms  will  add  to  the  competi- 
tive problems  of  many  businesses  at  home. 

What  appears  to  be  developed  In  the  bill 
Is  a  double  standard  on  competition — one 
for  U.S.  exporters  and  another  for  U.S.  pro- 
ducers. The  exporters  may  be  giant  world 
companies  or  banks  exempt  from  U.S.  law 
on  antitrust.  Trade  would  be  special  privi- 
lege while  all  U.S.  activities  would  be  sub- 
ject to  competitive  laws. 

Mr.  President,  the  Conference  of  State 
Bank  Supervisors  (CSBS),  which  is 
comprised  of  the  50  State  banking  com- 
missioners opposed  this  bill  as  an  un- 
warranted intrusion  on  States  rights. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Heinz  will 
offer  a  statement  on  the  floor  ameliorat- 
ing some  of  their  concerns. 

Furthermore,  the  Independent  Bank- 
ers Association  originally  opposed  this 
bill  as  written.  The  Securities  Industry 
Association  and  the  Independent  Insur- 
ance Agents  also  oppose  the  bill  as  writ- 
ten. 

Why?  Because  the  legislation  goes  too 
far.  It  does  not  take  the  care  that  needs 
to  be  taken  to  continue  the  benefits  of 
separating  banking  from  commerce  and 
it  needlessly  puts  the  antitrust  laws  in  a 
back  seat  relationship  to  trade  promo- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  There  are  two  serious 
defects  in  this  legislation. 

One  serious  defect  is  that  the  signifi- 
cant and  historical  precedent  setting 
power  for  banking  organizations  to  con- 
trol up  to  100  percent  of  export  trading 
companies  engaged  in  business  and  com- 
merce will  be  administered  by  three  sep- 
arate bank  regulatory  agencies.  In  the 
past  when  Congress  enacted  bank  legis- 
lation authorizing  new  activities  regula- 
tory authority  has  been  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve. 

Another  serious  defect  is  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  have  been  shunted  aside  as 
primary  antitrust  enforcers  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  governing  foreign  commerce 
from  the  United  States  in  favor  of  the 
Commerce  Department  whose  primary 
mission  is  to  promote  and  trumpet  trade. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  admitted 
that  they  did  not  have  the  expertise  or 
competence  in  h's  Department  to  regu- 
late antitrust  matters. 

Thus  this  legislation  wlU  undoubtedly 
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result  In  inconsistent,  wasteful,  and  over- 
lapping bank  regulation  instead  of  a  con- 
sistent and  coherent  bank  regulatory 
policy;  and  will  result  in  less  competition 
while  price  fixing  in  domestic  and  in- 
ternational markets  gets  a  wink  from 
the  Commerce  Department. 

This  is  major  legislation;  Major  bank 
legislation  and  major  antitrust  legisla- 
tion. Banking  organizations — banks, 
bank  holding  companies,  amd  Edge  Act 
international  corporations — are  given 
the  power  to  control  export  trading  com- 
panies which  are  permitted  to  engage  In 
a  wide  range  of  export  and  import  activi- 
ties not  only  as  financiers  but  as 
equity  participants.  An  export  trading 
company  is  permitted  to  purchase  for  its 
own  account  goods  and  commodities, 
warehouse  them,  and  market  them  over- 
seas through  its  own  retail  network.  The 
separation  between  banking  and  com- 
merce which  has  served  this  Nation  well 
for  over  100  years  has  prohibited  such 
activities  by  banks. 

If  we  pass  this  legislaticm,  that  sepa- 
ration will  be  ended  with  respect  to  that 
particular  part  of  banking  and  com- 
merce. 

The  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  two 
regulatory  agencies  which  are  responsible 
for  the  safety  and  soundness  of  our  bank- 
ing system,  testified  that  bank  control  of 
export  trading  companies  posed  unac- 
ceptable risks  to  our  banking  system. 
Their  recommendation  was  that  exports 
could  best  be  served  by  banks  continuing 
their  role  as  financiers,  holding  a  mi- 
nority position  perhaps  in  export  trading 
companies,  but  not  a  position  which 
would  Jeopardize  bank  capital  in  the 
highly  leveraged  risk  operations  of  an 
export  trading  company. 

Our  export  posture  Is  not  one  that  re- 
quires that  we  put  our  financial  system 
at  risk.  We  already  have  enough  risk  in 
our  financial  system. 

I  (^ered  an  amendment  in  committee 
which  would  contain  the  risk  yet  let  the 
legislation  move  forward.  This  amend- 
ment would  have  allowed  control  of  an 
export  trading  company  by  wily  a  bank 
holding  company  or  an  Edge  Act  Inter- 
national Company.  The  benefit  of  my 
amendment  is  that  it  would  cMitlnue  to 
require  separation  betwe«i  banking  and 
nonbanking  activities  and  would  lodge 
authority  in  the  Federal  Reserve  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions.  That  is  consist- 
ent with  our  existing  banking  structure 
Where  nonbank  activities  are  carried  out 
through  the  holding  company  and 
ttirough  Edge  Act  Corporations.  Both 
the  bank  holding  company  laws  and  the 
Edge  Act  are  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve. 

The  Senate,  on  occasion,  closes  Its  ears 
to  meritorious  responses  to  questltms 
raised  by  legislation.  This  Is  one  of  those 
occasions.  Thus,  the  Senate  will  send  to 
the  House  a  bill  that  mixes  banking  and 
commerce  unnecessarily.  I  trust  the 
House  Banking  Committee  will  clarify 
the  situation. 

By  recommending  that  the  Commerce 
Department  play  the  key  role  in  admin- 
istering the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  In 
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place  oi  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  this  admln- 
istraticm  continues  its  assault  on  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  legislation  rewrites  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act.  Currently,  adherence  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Webb-Pcwiercne 
Act  provides  a  defense  against  suit  un- 
der the  Sherman  Act  for  export  associ- 
ations. This  legislation  goes  further.  An 
export  association,  upon  making  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Commerce  Department, 
may  obtain  certification  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  that  Its  activities 
meet  the  standards  of  the  legislation. 

Such  a  certification  carries  with  it  im- 
munity from  not  only  the  Federal  anti- 
trust laws  but  also  from  State  antitrust 
laws  and  private  party  suits,  except  for 
ultra  vires  acts. 

■nils  intrusion  into  the  realm  of  State's 
rights  and  private  rights  might  be  plausi- 
ble if  a  Federal  agency  with  antitrust 
experience  was  charged  with  the  re- 
si>onsibility  of  administering  the  statute. 
That  is  not  the  case  here.  The  Commerce 
Department  will  issue  the  certificates 
upon  consultation  with  the  Justice  Ete- 
partment  and  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  legislation  leaves  it  up 
to  the  Commerce  Department  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  to  which  it  considers  the 
views  of  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

While  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  may  file  suit 
within  30  days  after  the  issuance  of  a 
certificate  by  the  Commerce  Department 
on  the  grounds  that  the  expKjrt  associa- 
tion's behavior  violates  the  standards  set 
forth  in  the  Webb-Pomerence  Act.  It  is 
cleao-  that  the  real  action  in  administer- 
ing the  law  will  be  in  the  granting  of  cer- 
tificates— and  who  has  that  power?  The 
Commerce  Department. 

The  Commerce  Department  Is  in  a 
massive  conflict-of-interest  situation  im- 
der  the  legislation,  having  responsiblities 
to  promote  trade  and  enforce  the  anti- 
trust laws.  It  is  clear  that  the  antitrust 
laws  are  going  to  take  a  back  seat.  And 
why?  The  antitrust  laws  have  served  this 
Nation  well,  giving  us  a  marvelous  free 
and  open  competitive  society.  They  are 
now  to  be  placed  on  the  scrap  heap  be- 
cause the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  have  done 
their  job  in  enforcing  the  law,  and  they 
are  going  to  be  taken  out  of  the  act  by 
this  bill. 

The  true  test  of  competition  is  whether 
there  is  a  mairket  restraint  on  prices. 
The  authors  of  this  legislation  told  us 
that  this  legislation  did  not  change  the 
substantive  standards  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Yet.  when  the  antitrust  ex- 
perts came  before  the  committee,  we 
were  told  that  the  legislation  is: 

An  attempt  to  codify  what  many  people 
who  participated  in  this  process  consider 
to  be  the  best  thinking  on  what  the  law 
should  be  Interpreted  to  be  by  the  courts. 

That  statement  makes  it  obvious  that 
a  good  deal  of  judgment  went  into  the 
alleged  codification. 

It  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  Sec- 
retary Baldrige  that,  where  U.8.  firms 
fix  prices  overseas  or  allocate  markets 


overseas,  he  Intends  to  certify  the  be- 
havior even  though  such  behavior  is  ac- 
tionable at  the  present  time  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  It  was  precisely  this  kind 
of  behavior  in  overseas  markets  that 
caused  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  say  In 
an  editorial— this  is  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  not  the  AFL-CIO — 

By  endorsing  and  expanding  the  principle 
of  export  cartels,  the  legislation  undermlnea 
U.S.  commitment  to  an  open  International 
trading  system.  How  can  we  complain  about 
OPEC  or  Third  World  cartels  If  we  encourage 
our  producers  to  form  their  own  export 
cartels? 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  dear  that  the 
Commerce  Department  will  not  have  the 
stomach  to  stand  against  price  fixing 
overseas.  How  will  they  administer  the 
act  when  the  effect  is  on  domestic  prices? 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  my  doubts. 
Commerce  will  find  itself  In  a  basic  con- 
fiict  position  of  trying  to  balance  effects 
on  domestic  prices  and  overseas  trade. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  no 
expertise  in  administering  antitrust  stat- 
utes, according  to  Secretary  Baldrige's 
own  testimony.  Yet  they  are  entrusted 
with  administering  a  c(Hnplex  statute. 
For  example,  under  the  legislation,  one 
of  the  changes  made  is  to  prohibit  effects 
on  domestic  prices  that  are  "unreascm- 
able,"  terms  of  art  under  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act.  But  with  respect  to  price- 
fixing  under  the  Sherman  Act.  no  inquiry 
is  permissible  as  to  "reasonableness"  or 
"unreasonableness." 

Price-fixing  is  one  of  those  categories 
of  antitrust  loehavior  that  is  per  se  un- 
lawful. Where  price-fixing  is  found,  it  is 
always  held  to  be  "unreasonable"  under 
current  law. 

Now  comes  this  legislation,  providing 
that  only  behavior  that  does  not  "un- 
reasonably enhance,  stabilize  or  depress 
prices  within  the  U.S."  is  permitted. 
Price-fixing  is  to  be  aUowed,  is  it  not? 
Is  that  not  what  that  means?  How  much 
price-fixing  Is  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able? And  the  Commerce  Department, 
which  has  no  experts,  no  experience,  no 
background  in  antitrust  laws,  is  to  ad- 
minister the  law  while  the  experts  at  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  sit  on  the  sidelines. 
I  hope  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
refines  the  antitrust  sectims  substan- 
tially, and  there  is  every  indication  they 
will  do  so. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  we  have  before 
us  a  bill  that  proves  the  worih  of  having 
two  Houses  of  Congress.  The  Senate  has 
a  good  concept,  but  goes  too  far.  perhaps 
even  in  anticipation  of  the  expected  cut- 
back in  the  bill  in  the  House.  I  hope  the 
House  will  perform  the  needed  surgery 
on  this  bill  and  the  Senate  should  not 
expect  to  see  quite  the  same  bill  when 
it  returns  from  cwiference. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  from  the  Independent 
Banker's  Association,  the  Securities  In- 
dustry Association,  the  Independent  In- 
surance Agents  and  the  Conference  of 
State  Bank  Supervisors  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 
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iHDKFMfPgWT       BAMXXkS       ASSOCIA- 
TXOH    or    AJOKIC*. 

McHenry.  lU.,  September  2, 19B0. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Pboxmos, 

Chairman,  BanWnjr,  Hoiuiny,  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee.  Dirluen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

DsAx  Ckaikman  PBozMotc:  Aa  the  Senate 
continues  to  deliberate  the  merlte  of  S.  i718. 
the  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America  deems  It  appropriate  to  present  Its 
views  on  the  Proimlre -Federal  Reserve 
Amendment  (Amendment  No  2376)  which 
would  prevent  a  single  banking  organization 
from  owning  more  than  20  percent  of  an  ex- 
p<xt  trading  company  or  group  of  b«uiklng 
organizations  from  owning  more  than  jO  i^cr- 
cent  of  an  export  trading  company,  except 
under  extraordinary  circumstances. 

Just  as  the  IBAA  oppoees  the  concentra- 
tion of  bonking  resources,  It  opposes  the 
dominance  by  a  few  large  banking  organiza- 
tions of  the  export  trading  company  area. 
We  believe  that  the  Hroxmlre- Federal  Re- 
serve Amendment  (Amendment  No.  2376) 
will  help  preserve  the  separation  of  bank- 
ing and  commerce  and  prevent  the  excessive 
concentration  of  economic  power.  Therefore, 
we  support  It. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  F.  Bolcek, 

President. 

SXCTTkXTOS  lNBt7ST«T  ASSOCIATION. 

Washington.  DC,  March  30. 19S1. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  PaozMoiE, 
US.  Sertate. 
Wash^r^gton,  DC. 

Dkak  Sznator  PaoxMiKx:  The  Securities  In- 
dustry Association  Is  extremely  concerned  as 
to  the  breadth  of  S.  734,  legislation  which 
would  extend  to  the  banking  Industry  the 
ability  to  form  and  participate  In  export 
trading  companies.  We  understand  the  bill 
wlU  be  considered  by  the  Senate  this  week. 
While  we  can  recognize  a  clear  and  compel- 
ling need  to  Improve  our  export  poetxire  and 
balance  of  payments  abroad,  we  seriously 
question  whether  or  not  commercial  banks 
should  be  permitted  to  engage  In  this  ex- 
tremely high  risk  area  of  commerce. 

Our  membership  believes  this  bill,  as  writ- 
ten, presents  a  situation  where  major  money 
center  banks  without  the  appropriate  regu- 
lator's approval,  could  direct  a  captive  export 
trading  company  to  engage  In  the  underwrit- 
ing, selling,  and  distributing  of  securities  and 
commodities  that  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
hibited by  botb  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  and  the  CHass-Steagall  Act.  We  believe 
this  to  b«  a  fundamental  breach  of  the  Olass- 
Steagall  Act  in  an  area  which  was  not  thor- 
oughly explored  during  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee consideration.  It  Is  our  hope  that 
CongreBS,  during  Its  consideration  of  this 
legislation,  will  amend  8.  734  to  prohibit  this 
kind  of  clrciimventlon  of  existing  legislative 
restrictions  on  commercial  banks  and  bank 
holding  companies. 
Sincerely. 

Ebwasd  I.  O'Beiek. 

iMUCrkMUkNT    Insttkance    Agcnts 

or  Amekica  Ikccpohath). 

March  9,  1981. 
Hon.  WnxtAM  Pioxmikx, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Bvilding. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dka«  Sn»ATO«  PaoxMiM:  Our  awoclatlon 
would  like  to  raise  serious  objection  to  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Export  Trading  Corn- 
pan  v  Act.  S.  144.  now  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee. 

In  general,  the  Export  Trading  Company 
Act's  stated  purpose  represenu  a  dramatic 
policy  shift  from  the  more  than  100  year 
separation  of  banking  and  commerce — a  sep- 
aration that  thU  association,  in  connection 
with  other  legislation  now  before  this  com- 
mlttoe.  has  fought  hard  to  retain 


The  encouragement  and  facilitation  of 
bank  participation  in  and  ownership  of  ex- 
port trading  companies  Is  bound  to  have 
adverse  Implications  for  many  small  busi- 
nesses not  privileged  to  have  access  to  banks' 
capital,  credit,  financial  records,  and  ex- 
pertise. Moreover,  any  advantages  to  export 
trading  company  clients  that  may  derive 
from  a  bank's  ability  to  engage  In  a  full 
range  of  export  services  through  an  export 
trading  company  may  be  more  than  offset 
by  non-competltlve  tle-lns  of  these  services 
to  credit. 

^;>ecUlcally,  language  contained  In  Sec- 
tions 103(a)  3  and  4  of  the  Act  vlrtuaUy 
ensures  adverse  Impact  on  a  now  thriving 
and  highly  competitive  non-aflUlated  export 
Insurance  market,  and  on  potential  export 
trading  company  clients. 

That  section  Includes  within  the  definition 
of  collateral  services  to  be  provided  by  ex- 
port companies  the  term  "Insurance."  Since 
not  qualified  In  any  way.  the  term  could  be 
Interpreted  to  Include  Insurance  sales,  serv- 
ices, or  underwriting,  for  domestic  or  inter- 
national coverages,  within  the  context  of 
onshore  or  offshore  Insurance  operations. 

Additionally,  the  proposed  bill  contains  no 
language  that  would  protect  export  trading 
company  clients  from  direct  or  Implied  tle- 
lns  of  Insurance  sales  to  the  credit  and  man- 
agerial services  the  companies  will  be 
offering. 

Moreover,  It  Is  unclear  from  the  Act,  or 
from  any  previous  committee  record,  whether 
all  of  the  permissible  Insurance  services  are 
to  be  subject  to  the  traditional  state  regu- 
latory apparatus  established  by  the  McCar- 
ran-Ferguson  Act  Specifically.  It  is  unclear 
whether.  If  included  within  definition  of  In- 
surance, offshore  export  Insurance  captives 
are  Intended  to  be  subject  to  state  regula- 
tion, or  win  be  able  to  escape  the  rigors  of 
state  oversight  and  enforcement. 

Export  trade  Insurance  services  are  avail- 
able today  from  many  sources  at  competitive 
prices.  Introduction  of  additional  sources, 
of  undefined  scope,  unfairly  advantaged  by 
access  to  capital,  credit,  and  managerial  serv- 
ices, would  seem  at  best  unnecessary  and  at 
worst  extremely  harmful  to  existing  markets 
and  potential  clients. 

IIAA  would  propose  as  a  remedy  the  dele- 
tion of  the  word  "Insurance"  from  sections 
103(a)  3  and  4.  Additionally,  the  commit- 
tee's report  should  make  explicit  the  com- 
mittee's awareness  of  the  dramatic  shift  In 
heretofore  traditional  public  policy  that  en- 
actment of  S.  144  would  engender,  including 
possible  adverse  effects  on  businesses  now 
associated  with  export  trading,  but  denied 
access  to  the  competitive  advantages  export 
trading  companies  will  enjoy  should  this  bill 
become  law. 

Sincerely, 

ROBEXT  Retnolos,  CPCU. 

President.  IIAA. 

Mtacn  23,  1981. 

HMJ.     WIIXIAM    PlOXlCIEE, 

Dirksen   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Senator  Peoxmtre:  You  will  soon  be 
voting  on  S.  144.  The  Export  Trading  Com- 
pany Act  of  1981  The  Conference  of  State 
Bank  Siipervlsora  oppoaee  thU  legislation  be- 
cause, as  currwitly  drafted.  It  would  over- 
ride state  authoritv  over  state-chartered  In- 
stitutions and  would  violate  the  principle 
of  the  separation  of  banking  and  commerce. 

CSBS  asks  that  you  support  the  Proxmlre 
amendment  to  limit  control  of  export  trad- 
ln>j  companies  to  bank  holding  companies. 
Edge  Act  Corporations  and  bankers  bfuika. 
The  Proxmlre  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  preemption  of  state  authority  and  would 
lessen  to  some  degree  the  erosion  of  the  pol- 
icy of  the  separation  of  depository  banking 
activities  from  other  forms  of  oommerce. 

R^Mesentlng  the  primary  chartering  and 


regulatory  source  for  atate-chMtered  com- 
mercial banks,  the  Conference  strongly  ob- 
jects to  those  provisions  In  S.  144  which 
would  permit  state-chartered  commercial 
banks  to  take  equity  poeltlona  in  buslneos 
enterprises  in  violation  of  state  banking 
codes  banning  such  action.  This  proposed 
action  would  constitute  a  serious  preemption 
of  state  authority  to  determine  the  operat- 
ing powers  of  banks  which  they  charter  and 
supervise.  In  the  absence  of  some  overriding 
national  policy  consideration,  which  we  do 
not  perceive  here.  CSBS  objects  to  any  statu- 
tory provisions  which  would  enlarge  state- 
chartered  tianks'  powers  beyond  those  which 
a  state  authorizes  for  Its  Institutions. 

CSBS  suiH>orts  Congress  In  Its  efforts  to 
Increase  U.S.  exports,  but  believes  that  goal 
can  be  achieved  nwre  effectively  by  reducing 
government-related  burdens  on  producers  of 
goods  and  services  which  might  be  sold 
abroad.  American  Industry  can  be  competi- 
tive In  the  International  marketplace  If  we 
allow  It  to  be.  Oppressive  taxation,  govern- 
ment-fed Inflation,  consequent  high  interest 
rates,  high  labor  costs  and  direct  control 
adversary-type  government  regulations,  all 
merit  attention  ahead  of  another  government 
progTvn— particularly  one  which  has  all  the 
Ingredients  of  more,  not  less,  regulatory  bur- 
dens. Until  the  underlying  causes  of  our  In- 
dustrial malaise  have  been  addressed,  no  pro- 
gram, no  matter  how  well  Intentloned,  can 
succeed. 

Moreover,  the  principle  of  the  separation 
of  banking  and  commerce,  a  cornerstone  of 
our  policy  against  undue  concentr&tlsn  of 
economic  power,  should  not  be  abandoned 
without  proven  necessity  to  do  so.  Bcutk 
equity  In  nonbanklng  enterprises,  like  gov- 
ernment equity,  presents  a  very  real  danger 
of  credit  allocation. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  Conference  of 
State  Bank  Supervisors  asks  that  you  sup- 
port the  Proxmlre  amendment  and  oppose 
final  passage  of  S.  144. 
Sincerely. 

Lawsencb  E.  KsEioEa, 
Executive  Vice  Pretldent-Economitt. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT) .  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  tills  is 
an  issue  that  LS  coming  back.  As  the 
Chair  knows,  we  dealt  with  it  last  year. 
The  vote,  I  believe,  was  77  to  0,  or  78  to  0, 
something  of  that  magnitude. 

The  reason  there  is  such  broad  support 
is,  I  think,  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
need  for  an  aggressive  export  policy. 
Though  there  are  many  components  of 
that,  certainly,  export  trading  companies 
are  part  of  It. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  5  years,  our 
trade  deficit  totaled  $105.7  billion.  There 
are  many  ways  of  looking  at  that,  but  the 
fact  is  that  this  hemorrhaging  of  U.S. 
capital  has  weakened  the  dollar  in  over- 
seas markets  and  inflated  the  costs  of 
imports  to  Americans.  Look  at  our  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  competitors,  who 
make  export  trade  a  top  priority.  In  the 
same  5-year  period,  they  have  had  total 
trade  surpluses  of  $88.8  billion  and  $55.6 
billion  respectively. 

I  might  add  that  these  two  countries 
import  a  much  h'gher  percentage  of  their 
energy  than  we  do. 

We  must  reduce  this  trade  deficit.  The 
Commerce  Department  estimates  that 
less  than  1  American  firm  In  10  sells 
overseas.  This  record  must  be  improved. 
If  we  continue  to  believe  that  the  status 
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quo  provides  ample  trading  possibilities, 
we  may  soon  find  America  reduced  to  the 
status  of  a  glorified  banana  republic  ever 
diminishing  our  raw  materials  and  awash 
in  imported  nianulactured  goods. 

The  bill  before  us  attempts  to  improve 
this  situation.  It  makes  possible  the  for- 
mation of  American  export  trading  com- 
panies to  deliver  the  output  of  small-  and 
medium -sized  American  businesses  to  the 
marketplaces  of  the  world.  Export  trad- 
ing companies  would  represent  American 
firms  abroad  and  perform  international 
market  research,  customs  documenta- 
tion, and  regulations  research.  They 
would  have  expertise  in  exchange  rate 
Issues  and  foreign  market  potential. 

I  would  aisk  Members  to  go  around 
their  States  and  talk  to  their  small-  and 
medium-sized  businessmen  and  ask  how 
many  of  those  are  familiar  with  ex- 
change rate  issues  and  other  such  mat- 
ters critical  to  international  trade. 

The  Commerce  Department  estimates 
that  more  than  20.000  nonexporting  U.S. 
firms  offer  products  that  could  compete 
abroad.  Export  trading  companies  are 
an  attempt  to  tap  this  vast  potential. 

Title  I  of  S.  734  allows  banks  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  formation  of  export  trad- 
ing companies.  Banks  bring  to  bear  their 
investment  capital,  international  net- 
works, and  international  financial  ex- 
pertise, and  as  such  are  the  institutions 
that  have  the  best  chance  of  making 
export  trading  companies  significant 
contributors  to  increased  American  ex- 
ports. Bank  controlling  interest  in  ETC's 
is  permitted,  with  strict  constraints,  to 
assure  banks  the  opportunity  to  use 
their  international  financial  aid  man- 
agement skills  fully.  A  number  of  safe- 
guards are  In  place  to  prevent  bank 
abuses: 

Banking  organizations  can  Invest  no 
more  than  5  percent  of  their  assets  in 
export  tradmg  companies. 

Approval  of  the  appropriate  bank 
regulators  is  necessary  for  investments 
in  excess  of  $10  million  or  if  controlling 
investments  by  the  bank  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  stock  of  an  export  trading 
company. 

I.  for  one,  find  these  restrictions  to  be 
somewhat  excessive,  but  within  the 
framework  of  trying  to  provide  the 
proper  assurances,  I  can  live  with  them. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  stress  that  ex- 
port trading  companies  are  an  idea  that 
business  leaders  in  New  England  are 
fully  behind.  In  my  own  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, my  small  business  advisory  task 
force  is  eager  for  the  enactment  of  S. 
734.  The  Small  Business  Association  of 
New  England  strongly  endorses  export 
trading  companies.  The  New  England 
Congressional  Institute's  export  trading 
company  task  force,  consisting  of  15 
economists,  bankers,  and  businessmen 
also  believe  the  export  trading  com- 
pany idea  deserves  attention.  Two  banks 
m  my  State,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston  and  the  Shawmut  Bank  are 
keenly  interested  in  the  bill.  In  addition 
I  have  met  with  a  number  of  textile 
manufacturers  in  this  past  year  and 
found  it  refresh-ng  to  listen  to  their  sup- 
port for  export  trading  companies  as  a 
means  to  compete  intematiOTially.  A  De- 
partment of  Commerce  study  indicates 
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that  American  textile  manufacturers 
could  benefit  significantly  Irom  this  bill. 
1  suggest  that  international  competitive- 
ness is  a  much  better  option  than  pro- 
tectionism. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  start  In  a 
much  needed  effort  to  improve  our  in- 
ternational trade  competitiveness.  It 
means  jobs  for  Americans  and  help  in 
paying  our  huge  oil  debt.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  pass  up  this  opi)ortunity.  I  am 
confident  that,  as  last  year,  the  Senate 
will  pass  this  measure — without  dissent, 
it  is  hoped. 

Let  me  talk  about  some  of  the  issues 
that  have  been  raised  in  opposition, 
which  are  the  same  issues  raised  last 
year.  The  problem,  in  the  meantime,  has 
not  gone  away. 

One  argument  put  forth  is  the  idea 
that  there  is  no  trade  problem.  Exports 
are  growing,  so  why  worry?  I  must  potat 
out  that  even  though  U.S.  exports  have 
grown  in  the  1970's  from  4.3  percent  of 
our  GNP  to  8  percent  today,  we  are  in 
fact  losing  ground  in  the  growing  over- 
seas markets.  The  U.S.  share  of  the  total 
world  market  in  1970  was  15  percent;  in 
1980.  it  was  12  percent.  Tlie  U.S.  share 
of  the  manufactured  goods  total  world 
market  has  gone  from  21.3  percent  to 
17.4  percent. 

Second,  let  me  talk  about  the  current 
account  issue.  Those  who  argue  that  we 
do  not  have  a  crisis  because  the  current 
account  is  in  balance  are  half  right  and 
half  wrong.  They  are  absolutely  correct 
that  the  current  account  is  in  balance. 
They  are  absolutely  incorrect.  In  my 
opinion,  that  that  is  cause  for  great  com- 
fort. There  are  several  reasons  why  I  feel 
this  way. 

First,  any  rapid  growth  In  foreign  In- 
vestments here  would  rapidly  offset  the 
return  In  our  foreign  investment  there, 
so  our  strength  is  a  reflection  of  what 
our  trading  partners  have  not  yet  done 
but  are  increasingly  doing.  The  advan- 
tage we  have  by  the  balance  of  current 
accounts  Is  a  function  of  nonlnvestment 
by  foreigners  in  this  country;  and  as 
evervbody  knows,  that  Is  changing  rapid- 
ly. So  the  advantage  we  have  is  Illusory. 
It  is  a  function  not  of  our  strength  but 
of  decisions  made  by  others. 

Second,  the  recent  jump  in  recorded 
return  on  foreign  investment  is  caused 
to  some  degree  by  companies  bringing 
funds  hack  to  America  to  take  advantage 
of  high-interest  rates.  This  is  a  tempo- 
rary and  rather  artificial  source  of 
strength. 

Third,  living  off  returns  from  foreign 
investments  is  sort  of  coupon-clipping 
writ  large.  It  is  a  static  benefit  derived 
from  past  competitiveness.  It  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  present  competltlverees.  To 
have  the  edge  which  enables  you  to  In- 
vest abroad  successfully  requires  a  lead 
in  technology,  production,  and  manage- 
ment know-how.  No  return  of  a  foreign 
investment  can  continue  if  there  Is  not 
movement  up  the  product  scale  and  a 
retention  of  the  competitive  edge. 

There  are  also  those  who  would  argue 
that  we  do  not  have  an  export  crisis 
but  that.  In  fact,  what  we  are  dealmg 
with  is  simply  a  problem  that  results 
from  the  price  of  oil  going  up  dramati- 


cally. That  Is  true.  Our  ever  growing  oil 
bill  certainly  creates  our  trade  problem. 
The  Japanese  and  the  Germans,  how- 
ever, who  import  a  higher  percentage 
of  their  energy  than  we  do,  have  taken 
an  activist  position  to  insure  their  own 
economic  survival.  TTiey  have  done  what 
is  necessary  to  pay  their  oil  debt  in  a 
competitive  world  economy;  they  have 
made  trade  their  No.  1  priority.  That  Is 
a  mind  set  we  do  not  have  In  this  country 
and  must  rapidly  assume. 

Finally,  one  can  argue  against  export 
trading  companies  because  of  fear  of 
exi>anding  the  powers  of  banks.  I  think 
the  German  and  Japanese  responses 
would  be  simple — that  without  the  ca- 
pacity to  compete  internationally  we  will 
run  up  our  trade  deficit  year  after  year, 
and  soon  not  have  an  economy  to  worry 
about.  That  response  must  ttecome  our 
response. 

My  State,  which  has  witnessed  the  de- 
cline of  the  shoe  and  textile  industries. 
Is  probably  the  best  example — at  least 
during  my  lifetime— of  a  State  that  has 
learned  dramatically,  and  to  Its  chagrin, 
what  it  means  not  to  be  competitive  in- 
ternationally. We  in  Massachusetts  now 
have  an  imemployment  rate  considerably 
below  the  national  average  because  of 
our  capacity  to  produce  world  class  high 
technology  equipment. 

If  we  lose  the  capacity  to  compete  In- 
ternationally in  this  area,  what  do  we 
then  go  to?  Probably  years  of  decline.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  learn  our 
lesson  and  do  what  our  international 
competitors  are  doing,  and  that  is  to 
take  international  trade  seriously  and  do 
what  is  necessary  to  be  competitive.  Ex- 
port trading  companies  represent  a  first 
step. 

There  are  other  important  trade  is- 
sues— Export-Import  Bank  funding  the 
taxation  of  Americans  abroad — but  they 
are  issues  for  another  time. 

Today  it  is  my  hope  that  the  export 
trading  companies  measure  will  be 
passed,  and  passed  unanimously  as  It 
was  passed  last  year.  Then  we  can  work 
on  the  House  side,  to  make  them  see  the 
wisdom  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  statement.  I  agree 
strongly  with  something  he  said  at  the 
close,  which  is  that  this  is  only  a  part 
of  what  we  need  to  do  to  enhance  this 
Nation's  export  stance  to  be  competitive. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  we  have 
to  do  In  connection  with  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  sections  911  and 
913,  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as 
well  as  many  other  things — the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  getUng  some  negotiations 
going  in  terms  of  export  credit  financing 
practices  worldwide,  perhaps  even  a  fol- 
low-on trade  bill  to  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1979. 

So  I  believe  the  Senator  Is  absolutely 
correct  as  to  the  points  he  has  made, 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  h's  comments.  I  will  take  a  Xerox 
copy  of  his  remarks  and  send  It  to  the 
White  House. 
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They  are  equally  persuaded  as  to  the 
value  of  the  comprehensive  approach. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  It  is  my  hope  the  Senator 
and  I  will  be  able  to  join  together.  I  think 
he  and  I  agree. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  and  I  Icnow 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  anxious  to 
call  up  an  amendment,  I  shall  take  a  few 
minutes  to  call  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  testimony  before  the  committee  that 
showed  a  few  things. 

It  showed  In  the  first  place,  unlike  the 
argxunents  made  by  my  good  friends 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts, 
the  trade  balance  has  been  improving 
and  shsu-ply  improving. 

As  one  witness  pointed  out  before  our 
committee  on  March  5,  he  pointed  out 
that  1980  was  the  second  consecutive 
yeair  in  which  our  merchandise  trade 
deficit  declined:  that  in  1980  exports  in- 
creased $39.9  billion  or  some  22  percent; 
that  in  1980  our  merchandise  trade  bal- 
ance with  non-OPEC  developing  coun- 
tries moved  to  a  surplus  of  $3.3  billion 
from  a  deficit  of  $3  billion,  while  the 
surplus  with  Western  Europe  increased 
to  (20.3  billion  from  $12.3  billion,  and 
that  looking  solely  at  nonagrlcultural 
exports.  1980  showed  an  increase  of  $33.4 
billion  or  some  7  percent  by  volume. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  Henry 
Walllch.  who  is  the  international  finance 
expert  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
a  highly  respected  international  econo- 
mist, argued  exactly  the  opposite  position 
from  what  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts was  telling  us  about,  the  signifi- 
cance of  balance  on  current  accounts.  He 
pointed  out  that  overall,  if  you  include 
everything,  investment,  income,  services, 
et  cetera,  oversdl  our  position  stands  In 
sharp  contrast,  with  that  of  continental 
European  countries  and  Japan,  all  of 
which  are  recording  deficits  on  current 
accounts. 

So  in  both  of  these  areas  he  has  said 
that  we  have  improved  and  Improved 
sharply  and  that  overall  our  current  ac- 
coimt  balance  which  is  in  his  judgment, 
and  he  is  a  man  of  very  distinguished 
credentials  and  highly  respected  as  an 
economist,  the  top  international  expert 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bocu-d,  he  feels 
we  are  in  very  sound  position  and  Im- 
proving. 

Mr.  TSONOAS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
Just  two  points. 

First,  let  me  say  that  to  argue  that  our 
balance  of  trswle  Is  not  as  bad  as  It  used 
to  be,  so  we  need  not  worry  about  it,  is 
the  same  as  arguing  that  my  house  mort- 
gage and  my  car  mortgage  are  leas  ex- 
pensive, due  to  inflation,  so  I  need  not 
worry  about  paying  them.  TTie  fact  is  you 
liave  an  enormous  deficit  that  you  are 
running,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  re- 
marks. During  the  last  5  years,  it  totals 
over  $105  bUlion.  That  is  a  gigantic  def- 
icit that  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  second  point  Is  that  these  are  the 
same  argimaents  that  my  distinguished 
chairman  used  last  year  and  yet  he  still 
voted  for  the  bill.  I  can  only  assume  that 
In  the  deep  recesses  of  his  heart,  he  knows 
we  are  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  mav  I 
say  I  voted  for  the  bill.  I  think  the  biU. 
as  I  say.  overall  is  aU  right  though  there 
are  two  parts  of  the  bill  that  I  oppose. 


and  the  Senator's  statement  did  not  go  to 
those.  The  antitrust  feature  of  the  bill  is 
certainly  one  of  the  principal  ones  and 
giving  the  Federal  Reserve  the  central- 
ized power  of  administering  it,  is  some- 
thing the  Senator  did  not  discuss. 

I  agree  overall  it  is  good  to  have  this 
legislation.  But  I  think  it  can  be  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  TSONOAS.  On  that  note  I  agree. 

XTP    ABCXNDlfZirT     MO.     88 

(Purpose:  To  maJce  technical  amendmente; 
to  remove  the  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  Export  Trade;  and  to  eliminate  the  term 
"Invalidation"  and  substitute  the  term 
"revocation") 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
package  of  amendments  to  the  desk,  four 
in  number,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
BxiNZ )  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  en 
bloc  numbered  58. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  S,  line  14.  strike  out  "and"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "or". 

On  page  5,  line  16.  strike  out  "and"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "or". 

On  page  11.  line  25,  delete  ".  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,". 

On  page  12.  line  5.  after  "agency"  Insert  ". 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,". 

On  page  25.  strike  out  lines  4  and  5,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  the  following: 

"(b)  PtniposE. — It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  encourage  American  exports  by  di- 
recting the". 

On  page  54.  strike  out  lines  7  through  19. 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

On  pa^e  30.  line  23.  strike  out  "or  In- 
validation". 

On  pa'je  40,  line  1.  strike  out  "INVALIDA- 
TION" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "REVOCA- 
TION". 

On  page  40.  line  15.  strike  out  "Invalida- 
tion" and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "revoca- 
tion". 

On  page  40.  line  20.  strike  out  "declaring 
the  certificate  Invalid"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "revoking  the  certificate". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
four  technical  amendments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  these 
amendments.  They  are  technical  amend- 
ments, and  I  have  no  objection  to  them. 
They  are  fine  amendments.  I  support 
them. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  58)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  before  I 


yield,  and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  an  amendment  that  he 
wants  to  offer,  I  simply  wish  to  provide 
for  the  Record  a  letter  we  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  Conference  of  State 
Bank  Supervisors  who  prior  to  the  dis- 
cussion we  had  in  the  Chamber  today 
did  object  to  the  bill  on  the  basis  that 
they  thought  it  preempted  State  bank 
regulatory  auhority. 

This  letter  lays  that  objection  to  rest, 
and  I  quote  in  part : 

The  Conference  Is  satisfied  that  your  ex- 
planation, made  a  part  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act, 
responds  adequately  to  our  objection  on  the 
poiuts  co.ered.  That  objection  is  therefore 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uncuilmous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNncxKNci  or  State  Bank 

STTPERvxsoaa, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  1,  1981. 
Hon.  John  Hkinz. 
Rtiaaell  Building. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hzinz:  The  Conference  was 
pleased  to  learn  of  your  Intent  to  address  our 
concern  over  the  apparent  override  of  state 
authority  over  state-chartered  institutions 
contained  in  S.  734,  the  Export  Trading  Com- 
pany Act. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  you  will  ex- 
plain  the  intent  of  the  bil^ln  the  following 
terms:  j 

•Nothing  In  the  bill  Is  Intended  as  an  over- 
ride of  existing  state  authority  over  state- 
chartered  Institutions.  Limitations  which 
now  exist  by  force  of  Individual  state  statutes 
or  regulations  that  would  affect  the  ability 
of  state-chartered  banks  to  take  equity  posi- 
tions In  export  trading  companies  are  not 
preempted.  Furthermore,  because  no  override 
of  existing  state  regulatory  authority  is  In- 
tended, nothing  In  the  bill  can  be  construed 
as  preventing  states  from  adopting  laws  or 
promulgating  regulations  which  would  pro- 
hibit, condition,  limit  or  restrict  Investments 
by  banks  chartered  under  the  laws  of  any 
state.  That  Is  the  Intent  of  Section  106(g) 
of  the  bill. 

"To  the  extent  that  state-chartered  In- 
stitutions are  not  prohibited  by  state  statute 
or  regulation  from  taking  any  equity  posi- 
tion in  an  export  trading  company  within 
the  meaning  of  this  bill.  Section  106(b)(1) 
(B)  is  not  intended  to  create  an  exclusive  ap- 
proval right  in  the  appropriate  federal  bank- 
ing agency  where  a  controlling  interest  is  to 
be  acquired,  nor  Is  Section  105(b)  (1)  (A)  in- 
tended to  preclude  the  requirement  of  state 
approval  for  the  taking  of  less  than  a  con- 
trolling Interest.  It  Is  not  intended  that  this 
blU  Interfere  in  any  way  with  the  present 
role  of  the  state  banking  department  as  the 
primary  regulator  of  state-chartered  Institu- 
tions." 

The  Conference  Is  satisfied  that  your  ex- 
planation, made  a  part  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act, 
responds  adequately  to  our  objection  on  the 
points  covered.  That  objection  Is  theref<M« 
withdrawn. 

The  Conference  does,  however,  reserve  Its 
objection  to  the  erosion  of  the  principle  of 
the  separation  of  banking  and  commerce, 
absent  a  proven  necessity  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

Lawhznce  E.  KxxjDn. 
Executive  Vice  President-Economist. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
number  of  supporters  of  this  bill  that  I 
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wish  to  take  another  minute  Just  to  read 
into  the  Ricokd. 

These  Include: 

President's  Export  Council. 

National  Oovemors'  Association. 

U.8.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

American  Bankers  Association. 

National  Forest  Products  Association. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

American  Association  of  Port  Authorities. 

Mining  and  Reclamation  Council  of 
America. 

Emergency  Committee  for  American  Trade. 

National  Small  Business  Association. 

American  Textile  Machinery  Association. 

Man-Made  Fiber  Products  Association. 

American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

Scientific  Apparatus  Maker*  Aasoclatlon. 

National  Machine  Tool  BuUders  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Soybean  Association. 

Electronic  Industries  Association. 

National  Customs  Brokers  and  Forwarders 
Association  of  Amercla. 

National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. 

American  League  for  Exports  and  Sec'irlty 
Assistance. 

American  Electronics  Association. 

Business  Roundtable. 

Bankers  Association  for  Foreign  Trade. 

Task  Force  on  International  Trade  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business — 
Thomas  M.  Rees. 

Acme-Cleveland  Corporation. 

Commercial   Credit   Company. 

Rockwell  International  Trading  Company. 

Philadelphia  National  Bank. 

North  Carolina  National  Bank. 

International  Trade  Operations.  Inc. 

Export  Managers  Association  of  California. 

Schueler  and  Company. 

American  Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers. 

AMERX. 

And  last,  by  no  means,  at  least  two  ad- 
ministrations, the  previous  one  and  this 
one  as  evidenced  by  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  Baldrtge.  of  the  Commerce 
Department,  at  our  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  delighted  with 
this  broad  sunport  of  the  legislat'on  and 
delighted  to  have  the  support  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  for  this  legislat'on 
and  as  I  say  some  61  cosponsors  that  we 
have. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  needs  to  become  an  ag- 
gressive exporter  of  its  goods  and  serv- 
ices. One  need  only  look  at  our  growing 
trade  deficit  to  appreciate  that  our  in- 
dustries are  losing  the  competitive  battle 
within  world  markets. 

For  the  first  70  years  of  this  century 
our  Nation  had  a  positive  trade  balance 
with  Its  trading  partners.  For  the  better 
part  of  this  century  US.  industry  was 
efllclent.  had  Innovative  capacity,  and 
was  unexcelled  In  technological  leader- 
ship. Today,  the  statistics  and  the  out- 
look Is  not  that  encouraging.  In  1977  the 
United  States  ran  a  $26.5  billion  deficit, 
a  $28.5  billion  deficit  in  1978,  and  a  $25 
billion  deficit  In  1979.  Last  year  the  trade 
deficit  was  approximately  $25  billion. 
TTie  economic  stability  of  our  Nation  is 
being  swiftly  eroded. 

In  the  last  two  decades  the  U.S. 
share  of  free  world  export*  declined 
from  15  to  11  percent.  W^hln  the 
last  5  years  our  major  competitors  have 
managed  to  Increase  real  exports  by  4 
percent  a  year,  while  the  value  of  U.S. 


exports,  adjusted  for  inflation,  has 
shown  little  if  no  growth.  Ixx^Ling  at  the 
relative  importance  of  exports  as  a  per- 
centage of  ONP,  UJ3.  exports  account 
for  approximately  7  percent  of  QNP  in 
contrast  to  Japan  where  exports  ac- 
count for  14  percent  of  ONP  and  for  22 
percent  of  QNP  in  Germany.  Something 
has  to  be  done  to  spur  U.S.  exports. 

Mr.  President,  S.  734  is  a  step  in  that 
direction.  The  bill  encourages  and  pro- 
vides a  framework  within  which  export 
trading  companies  may  be  formed.  The 
bill  enables  banking  institutions  to  in- 
vest in  export  trading  companies  under 
specified  and  carefully  regulated  condi- 
tions. Further,  S.  734  significantly 
amends  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  of  1918 
to  clarify  the  antitrust  provisions  appli- 
cable to  export  trade  associations  and 
provides  a  certification  procedure 
whereunder  export  trading  companies 
and  trade  associations  may  receive  anti- 
trust clearance  for  specified  export  trade 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  address 
my  remarks  to  the  antitrust  provisions 
of  S.  734,  specifically  tlUe  n.  Title  n  finds 
its  origin  in  S.  864,  the  Export  Trade 
Association  Act  of  1979.  intrdouced  by 
myself  and  Senators  Bentsen.  Chafee. 
Javlts.  Heinz,  and  Mathias  on  April  4. 

1979.  Hearings  were  held  on  8.  864.  and 
other  bills,  on  September  17  and  18.  1979 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
A  revised  version  of  S.  864  was  intro- 
duced on  February  26,  1980  as  amend- 
ment No.  1674.  Hearings  on  the  revision 
were  held  on  March  17  and  18,  and 
April  3,  1980.  The  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee reported  an  original  bill.  S.  2718. 
which  contained  amendment  No.  1674  to 
S.  864.  On  August  27  and  September  3. 

1980,  S.  2718  was  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  passed  by  a  vote  of  77  to  0. 
On  January  19,  1981,  Senator  Hnifz,  I, 
and  others  Introduced  S.  144.  Title  II 
of  S.  144  was  the  same  as  title  n  of  S. 
2718  as  passed  the  Senate  last  year. 
Hearings  on  8.  144  were  held  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
and  Monetary  Policy  on  February  17.  18. 
and  March  5.  1981.  S.  144  was  reported 
out  by  the  Banking  Committee  as  S.  734. 

Before  I  address  myself  to  the  particu- 
lars of  title  n  of  S.  734  I  believe  a  brief 
historical  background  of  the  current 
law — the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  of  1918 
(15  U.S.C.  61-66)  which  tiUe  H  amends, 
will  prove  beneficial. 

In  1914  Congress  directed  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  study  and  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  conditions  affecting 
U.S.  export  trade.  In  1916  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  published  a  report 
that  found  American  manufacturers  and 
producers  when  attempting  Individually 
to  enter  foreign  markets  to  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  of  strong  combina- 
tions of  foreign  competitors  and  orga- 
nized buyers.  The  report  also  noted  that 
the  threat  of  antitrust  prosecutions 
under  the  Sherman  Act  deterred  export- 
ers from  carrying  out  collective  efforts  to 
challenge  foreign  cartels. 

In  response  to  the  findings  of  the  FTC 
report.  Congress  passed  In  1918  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Webb-Pomerene 


Act.  The  purpose  behind  passage  of  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Act  was  to  provide  U.8. 
exporters  with  the  ability  to  compete  in 
international  markets  on  an  equal  basis 
with  their  foreign  competitors.  The 
Webb-Pomerene  Act  provides  a  limited 
exemption  from  both  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  Antitrust  Acts  to  qualified  joint 
ventures  in  export  trade  known  as  Webb- 
Pomerene  Associations.  The  Webb-Pom- 
erene law  exempts  from  U.S.  antitrust 
laws  any  association  established  'for  the 
sole  purpose  of  engaging  in  export  trade" 
(15  U.S.C.  62)  as  l(xig  as  the  association, 
its  acts,  or  any  agreements  into  which 
the  association  enters,  do  not:  First,  re- 
strain trade  within  the  United  States; 
second,  restrain  the  export  trade  of  any 
domestic  competiUM*  of  the  association: 
or  third,  artificially  or  Intentionally  en- 
hance or  depress  prices  within  the  United 
States  of  commodities  of  the  class  ex- 
ported by  such  association  or  substan- 
tially lessen  competition  within  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  restrict  trade 
therein  (15  U.S.C.  62). 

The  Webb  Act  defines  "export  trade" 
to  include  only  "trade  or  commerce  in 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  exported, 
or  in  the  course  of  being  exported  from 
the  United  States"  (15  U5.C.  61).  As  Is 
obvious,  the  Webb  Act  does  not  extend  to 
exports  of  services. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Webb  Act.  and  the  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  interpretation  of  the 
act,  shed  light  on  its  scope  and  intended 
effect. 

The  debate  on  passage  of  the  Webb 
Act  was  centered  on  the  resolve  of  two 
points  mentioned  in  the  FTC  report. 
These  were:  First,  that  American  firms 
and  UJ3.  exports  might  be  benefited  if 
cooperative  arrangements  reduced  the 
costs  of  foreign  marketing  or  enhanced 
the  bargaining  power  of  American  firms 
when  dealing  with  foreign  buyers;  and 
second,  that  domestic  trade  might  be  af- 
fected adversely  if  cooperative  arrange- 
ments enabled  American  firms  either  to 
exploit  consumers  in  the  home  markets 
or  exclude  nonmember  firms  from  the 
export  market. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Webb 
Act,  Including  both  House  and  Senate 
reports  and  the  debates  in  the  Congus- 
sioNAL  Record,  evidences  that  Congress 
presumed  that  formation  of  export  trade 
associations  would  enable  smaller  Amer- 
ican firms  to  compete  more  effectively 
with  large  and  powerful  firms  abroad 
by  permitting  American  sellers  to  com- 
bine and  bargain  collectively.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  combined  power  of  Amer- 
ican firms  would  provide  the  means  for 
entry  into  foreign  markets  which  pre- 
viously were  blocked  by  the  power  and 
tactics  of  sellers  and  buvers  abroad. 

Early  In  the  history  of  the  Webb  Act 
the  FTC  issued  a  letter  setting  forth  Its 
enforcement  intentions.  In  that  letter, 
known  as  the  1924  silver  letter,  the  PTC 
annoimced  that  an  association  could 
qualify  under  the  Webb  Act  if  it  existed 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  fix  prices 
and  allocate  sales  in  foreign  markets — 
as  long  as  the  substantive  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  act  were  met — and  while 
foreign  corporations  were  excluded  from 
membership  in  Webb  Associations,  these 
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associations  might  enter  Into  any  coop- 
erative arrangements  with  nonnationals 
which  might  enhance  their  trade  posi- 
tion in  foreign  markets. 

A  second  determination  of  the  silver 
letter — permitting  restrictive  agreements 
between  Webb  associations  and  foreign 
nationals — was  rescinded  in  1955.  Under 
the  new  criteria  outlined  by  the  FTC,  If 
export  associations  enter  into  restrictive 
agreements  with  foreign  competitors, 
those  agreements  will  not  be  within  the 
antitrust  protections  of  the  Webb  Act 
and  the  lawfulness  of  the  associations' 
activities  will  be  judged  under  the  Sher- 
man Act,  as  would  similar  conduct  by 
an  individual  exporter. 

After  Issuance  of  the  silvw  letter  It  was 
not  until  the  1940's  that  further  clarifica- 
tion was  afforded  the  scope  of  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  antitnost  exemption  through  a 
series  of  investigations  conducted  by  the 
Commission  known  as  the  202  series  of 
recommendations.  These  investigations 
concluded  that  a  Webb-Pomerene  asso- 
ciation may  not: 

Enter  Into  agreements  of  any  kind  with 
domestic  producers  who  are  not  mem- 
b«^  of  the  association  which  fix  prices, 
terms  of  sale,  or  otherwise  restrain  the 
free  export  of  goods  of  nonmember  firms. 
Pipe  Fittings  and  Valve  Export  Associa- 
tion (1948). 

Enter  into  agreements  of  any  kind 
whereby  exports  of  domestic  nonmember 
producers  are  deducted  from  the  export 
quota  of  the  association.  Florida  Hard 
Rock  Phosphate  Export  Association 
(1945). 

Enter  into  agreements  of  any  kind 
which  prohibit  association  members 
from  selling  to  domestic  exporters  in 
competition  with  the  association,  or 
which  deduct  sales  by  a  member  within 
the  United  States  from  the  member's 
export  quotas  through  the  association. 
Phosphate  Export  Association  (1946). 

Falsely  represent  that  it  is  the  sole 
export  representative  of  the  United 
States  in  a  given  industry.  Pacific  Forest 
Industries  (1940). 

Enter  into  agreements  of  any  kind 
with  owners  or  operators  of  shipping 
terminals,  thereby  restricting  use  of  such 
terminals  to  only  association  members. 
Phosphate  Export  Association  (1946). 

Be  involved  in  acquiring  control  of 
any  patent  or  process  useful  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  goods  it  markets.  Sulphur 
Export  Corp.  (1947). 

Enter  into  an  agreement  of  any  kind 
which  precludes  or  restricts  the  right  of 
the  association  or  Its  members  fr<Mn 
using  a  trademark  or  label  in  the 
United  States.  General  Milk  Co..  Inc 
Ltd.  (1947). 

Enter  an  agreement  of  any  kind 
whereby  it  controls  or  attempts  to  con- 
trol any  of  the  terms  or  conditions  of 
sales  by  Its  members  within  the  United 
States.  Phosphate  Export  Association 
(1949). 

Enter  an  agreement  of  any  kind  with 
any  foreign  producer  or  cartel  whereby 
the  United  States  is  designated  as  an  ex- 
clusive trade  area,  or  imports  Into  the 
United  States  are  otherwise  curtailed  or 
restricted.  Export  Screw  Association  of 
the  United  States  (1947). 


Own  stock,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly through  subsidiaries,  in  corporation 
or  other  producers  outside  the  United 
States.  Export  Screw  Association  of  the 
United  Stetes  (1947). 

Enter  an  agreement  of  any  kind 
whereby  foreign  producers  are  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  sell  within  a  given  area 
a  specified  tonnage  over  and  above  sales 
in  that  area  by  the  association.  Sulphur 
Export  Corp.  (1947). 

Enter  an  agreement  of  any  kind  which 
discriminates  among  its  members  as  to. 
the  right  of  withdrawal,  resignation,  or 
restricting  the  right  of  former  members 
to  compete  with  the  association  after 
withdrawal.  Phosphate  Export  Associa- 
tion (1946). 

Conduct  office  operations  jointly  with 
a  domestic  trade  association.  Carbon 
Black  Export,  Inc.  (1949). 

Enter  an  agreement  of  any  kind  to 
"maintain  the  status  quo"  in  the  world 
market  of  the  industry  and  to  do  noth- 
ing which  would  encourage  or  Increase 
competition  in  the  industry.  Sulphur 
Export  Corp.  (1947). 

Take  into  membership  anyone  who  is 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  nor 
any  foreign  purchaser,  customer,  repre- 
sentative, or  agent  of  a  foreign  com- 
pany. Phosphate  Export  Association 
(1946). 

In  1966  the  Commission  in  advisory 
opinion  No.  91  determined  that  member- 
ship by  a  firm  owning  foreign  entities  is 
permissible  in  a  Webb-Pomerene  asso- 
ciation. 

Further  clarification  as  to  the  param- 
eter of  the  antitrust  exemption  pro- 
vided under  the  Webb  Act  has  been 
gained  through  adjudication  of  a  num- 
ber of  cases  brought  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Of  these  cases  there  are  two 
major  decisions  which  interpret  the 
scope  of  the  Webb  Act. 

In  the  first  case.  United  States  against 
Alkali  Export  Association  (Southern  Dis- 
trict, New  York.  1944)  the  court  found 
that  a  Webb  association  had  violated  the 
Sherman  Act  by  participating  In  foreign 
cartels  that  engaged  in  practices  result- 
ing In  the  use  of  monopoly  power  to  ex- 
tinguish the  competition  of  independent 
domestic  competitors  engaged  in  export 
trade  and.  which  carried  out  practices 
that  stabilized  domestic  prices  by  remov- 
ing surplus  products  from  the  domestic 
market.  In  the  second  case.  United  States 
against  Minnesota  Mining  Mfg.  (District 
Court.  Massachusetts,  1950)  the  court 
held  that  an  export  associaticHi  could  not 
establish  or  operate  jointly  owned  facili- 
ties abroad  and  then  went  on  to  give 
illustrations  of  conduct  that  a  Webb  as- 
sociation may  lawfully  carry  out:  First, 
an  association  could  be  created  by  a 
majority  of  the  firms  in  an  industry; 
second,  the  association  could  be  used  as 
the  members'  exclusive  foreign  outlet; 
third,  members  of  the  association  could 
agree  that  goods  would  be  purchased 
only  from  member  producers;  fourth, 
resale  prices  could  be  fixed  for  the  asso- 
ciations' foreign  distributors;  fifth,  prices 
could  be  fixed  and  quotas  established  for 
monbers;  and  sixth,  foreign  distributors 
could  be  required  to  handle  only  the 
members'  products. 


The  Minnesota  Mining  case  provides 
the  most  authoritative  interpretation  of 
the  scope  and  rationale  of  the  antitrust 
exemption  under  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act.  As  stated  by  the  court : 

Now  it  may  very  well  be  that  every  success- 
ful export  company  does  inevitably  affect 
adversely  the  foreign  commerce  of  those  not 
In  the  Joint  enterprise  and  does  bring  the 
members  of  the  enterprise  so  closely  together 
as  to  affect  adversely  the  members'  competi- 
tion in  domestic  commerce.  Thus  every  ex- 
port company  may  be  a  restraint.  But  If 
there  are  only  these  inevitable  consequences, 
an  export  association  Is  not  an  unlawful  re- 
straint. The  Webb-Pomerene  Act  is  an  ex- 
pression of  Congressional  will  that  such  a 
restraint  shall  be  permitted. 

In  enacting  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act, 
Congress  envisioned  an  eager  American 
business  community  availing  itself  of  the 
opportunity  to  pool  its  facilities,  re- 
sources, and  expertise  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  implement  an  ambitious  joint  ex- 
porting program.  That  vision  never 
materialized. 

At  their  high-water  mark  between 
1930  and  1935,  Webb-Pcwnerene  Associa- 
tions numbered  57  and  accounted  for  ap- 
proximately 19  percent  of  total  U.S.  ex- 
ports. Today  the  number  of  associations 
has  dwindled  to  around  30  suid  their 
share  of  total  U.S.  exports  has  dipped  to 
less  than  2  percent. 

The  reasons  for  this  poor  showing  are 
many.  To  list  but  a  few: 

The  business  community  traditionally 
has  placed  top  priority  on  tapping  the 
vast  domestic  market  and  has  been  much 
slower  to  focus  on  the  prospects  overseas. 

The  ever-expanding  U.S.  service  in- 
dustries have  been  excluded  from  quali- 
fying for  the  act's  antitrust  exemption. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion have  been  perceived  by  the  business 
community  as  exhibiting  a  thinly  veiled 
hostility  toward  Webb-Pomerene  Associ- 
ations. Therefore,  the  threat  of  antitrust 
litigation  hsis  served  as  a  deterrent  to 
broader  utilization  of  the  Webb-Pomer- 
ene Act. 

All  in  all,  there  remains  the  strong  im- 
pression among  most  parties  that  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Act  is  a  quaint  relic  of 
the  past — a  cracked  plate  that  is  not  good 
enough  to  be  brought  out  for  company 
and  yet  not  so  useless  as  to  be  thrown 
away.  This  is  regrettable,  particularly  at 
a  time  when  we  are  suffering  year  in  and 
year  out  $30  billion  deficits. 

•ntle  n  to  S.  734  modifies  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act  in  a  way  that  will  permit 
many  more  American  firms  to  make  use 
of  its  updated  provisions  to  promote  ex- 
ports. 

Title  n  does  the  following: 

It  makes  the  provisions  of  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Att  explicitly  applicable  to  the 
exportation  of  services.  The  National 
Commission  for  the  Review  of  Antitrust 
Laws  and  Procedures  made  this  same 
recommendation  in  its  report  to  the 
President. 

It  expands  and  clarifies  the  act's  antl- 
tnist  exemption  'or  export  trade  associa- 
tions, and  provides  an  antitrust  exemp- 
tion for  export  companies  formed  under 
title  I  of  S.  734. 

It  requires  that  the  antitrust  Immu- 
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nity  be  made  contingent  upon  a  pre- 
clearance  procedure. 

It  transfers  the  administration  of  the 
act  from  the  FTC  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

It  creates  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  an  office  to  promote  the  for- 
mation of  export  trade  associations  and 
trading  companies. 

It  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  task  force  whose  purpose  will  be  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act  in  increasing  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  to  make  recommendations  re- 
garding Its  future  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  amend- 
ments made  to  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act 
by  title  n  of  S.  734  section  201  states 
the  short  title  of  the  act  while  section 
202  sets  forth  findings  by  the  Congress 
regarding  exports  and  joint  exporting 
activities  and  the  need  for  amending 
the  1918  Webb-Pomerene  Act  (15  TJS.C. 
61-66). 

Section  203  amends  section  1  of  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Act  (15  U.S.C.  61)  and 
defines  the  pertinent  terms  to  be  used 
in  the  amended  Webb-Pomerene  Act. 
"Export  trade"  is  amended  to  Include 
trade  in  services  as  well  as  that  in  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise.  "Service"  is  de- 
fined as  meaning  tangible  economic  out- 
put and  is  intended  to  be  an  all-encom- 
passing definition,  a  term  not  limited 
by  usage  relevant  to  any  particular 
point  in  time.  The  term  "trade  within 
the  United  States"  retains  the  definition 
under  section  1  of  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act.  The  definition  of  "antitrust  laws" 
is  intended  to  be  all  inclusive  of  both 
Federal  and  State  statutes  prescribing 
the  competitive  norms  within  the  mar- 
ketplace. Within  the  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion this  includes  the  Sherman  Act.  the 
Clayton  Act,  the  Wilson  Tariff  Act.  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  The 
remaining  definitions  in  section  203  are 
self-explanatory.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  amendments  to  the  Webb  Act  con- 
tained in  title  II  are  expanded  to  in- 
clude qualified  "export  trading  com- 
panies" as  well  as  Webb  associations. 

Section  204  of  title  II  amends  sections 
2  and  4  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  sections  62  and  64)  establishes 
the  scope  of  the  antitrust  exemption. 
Section  2  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act 
exempts  from  the  application  of  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  Antitrust  Acts — 
specifically  sections  1  to  7  of  title  15 
of  the  United  States  Code — any  Webb 
association  that  is  established  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  engaging  in  export 
trade;  does  not  restrain  trade  in  the 
United  States;  does  not  restrain  the  ex- 
port trade  of  any  domestic  competitor 
of  the  association;  that  does  not  artifi- 
cially or  intentionally  enhance  or  de- 
press prices  within  the  United  States  of 
commcKllties  of  the  class  exported  by 
the  association;  or  does  not  substan- 
tially lessen  competition  within  the 
United  States. 

Section  4  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act 
extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  include  unfair 
methods  of  competition  used  in  export 
trade  even  though  the  acts  were  engaged 
in  outside  the  United  States. 


Section  204  of  title  II  establishes  a  new 
section  2  to  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act. 
Secticm  2(a)  sets  out  the  eligibuity  cri- 
teria for  the  antitrust  exemption  afforded 
under  the  act  for  export  trade  associa- 
tions and  trading  companies. Section  2(a) 
establishes  six  eligibility  criteria.  They 
are  that  the  association  or  trading  com- 
pany and  their  export  trade  activities : 

First.  "Serve  to  preserve  or  promote 
export  irade": 

Second.  "Result  in  neither  a  substan- 
tial lessening  of  competition  or  restraint 
of  trade  within  the  United  States  nor  a 
substantial  restraint  of  the  export  trade 
of  any  competitor  of  such  association"; 

Third.  "Do  not  unreasonably  enhance, 
stabilize,  or  depress  prices  within  the 
United  States  of  the  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandise, or  services  of  the  class  exported 
by  such  associatim"; 

Fourth.  "Do  not  constitute  imfair 
methods  of  competition  against  competi- 
tors engaged  in  the  export  trade  of  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  or  services  of  the 
class  exported  by  such  association": 

Fifth.  "Do  not  include  any  act  which 
results,  or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
result,  in  the  sale  for  consumption  or 
resale  within  the  United  States  of  the 
goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  services 
exported  by  the  association  or  exp<»t 
trading  company  or  its  members ';  and. 

Sixth.  "Do  not  constitute  trade  or  com- 
merce in  the  licensing  of  patents,  tech- 
nology, trademarks,  or  knowledge,  except 
as  incidental  to  the  sale  of  gcxxls,  wares, 
merchandise,  or  services  exported  by  the 
association  or  export  trading  company  or 
its  members." 

With  the  exception  of  the  requirements 
in  paragraphs  (1),  (4)  and  (6)  of  section 
2(a)  of  the  act — ^provisions  that  impose 
additional  criteria  for  eligibility  in  ad- 
dition to  those  found  in  the  standards  of 
the  current  Webb-Pomerene  Act — the 
substantive  law  of  antitrust  as  modified 
by  the  amended  Webb-Pomerene  Act  has 
not  been  altered.  The  amendment  of  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Act  by  section  204(a) 
of  title  n  of  S.  734,  with  the  exceptions 
as  noted,  is  a  codification  of  court  inter- 
pretations of  the  Webb-Pomerene  ex- 
emption to  the  domestic  antitrust  laws. 
In  this  regard  I  make  specific  reference 
to  the  decision  in  United  States  against 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Co.  which  I  alluded  to  earlier  in 
my  remarks.  Also,  the  amendment  is  con- 
sistent with  the  present  enforcement  pol- 
icy of  both  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

As  stated  by  Ky  Ewing,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  Antitrust  Division, 
Justice  Department,  during  hearings  on 
S.  864 — ^now  title  H  to  S  734— before  the 
International  Finance  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1979: 

We  note  (that  S.  864)  would  require  that 
a  restraint  of  U.S.  domestic  trade  be  substan- 
tial before  the  exemption  would  disappear. 
The  purpose  of  this  proposal  .  .  .  l«  to  bring 
the  Act  Into  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  c\ir- 
rent  state  of  antitrust  law  interpreted  by 
the  court.  (September  17.  18  bearing  record 
oa  Export  Trading  and  Trade  Assoctatlon, 
p.  138). 

Similarly,  Daniel  Schwartz,  Deputy 
Director,  Bureau  of  Competition.  Fed- 


eral Trade  Commission,  testified  that  the 
antitrust  standards  specified  m  a.  864 
"are  essentially  equivalent  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act."  (Sep- 
tember 17,  18  hearing  record  on  Export 
Trading  and  Trade  Associations,  p.  194.) 

In  his  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Ewing 
further  explained  that — 

The  Judicially  accepted  legal  threshold  tert 
for  appllcablUty  of  the  Sherman  Act  to  ac- 
tivity abroad  places  a  heavier  burden  on 
government  and  private  plaintiffs  than  that 
applicable  domestlcaUy.  The  presence  of  a 
substantial  and  foreseeable  effect  on  VS. 
domestic  or  foreign  commerce  Is  required, 
not  merely  some  minimal  eiiect.  (September 
17.  18  hearing  record  on  Export  Trading  and 
Trade  Associations,  p.  144.) 

Mr.  Ewing  also  noted  in  his  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  that — 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  long  pred- 
icated Its  enforcement  efforts  in  export  re- 
lated matters  upon  the  ability  to  prove  a  sub- 
stantial and  foreseeable  effect  on  VS.  com- 
merce. (September  17,  18  hearing  record  on 
prTv>-t  Trading  and  Trade  Aaaoclatlons,  pp. 
lM-166.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  yield  for  a  question  on  section 
204(a)? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  section  204(a)  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  codification  of  not  only 
current  judicial  imderstanding  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Webb  Act  but  also  the  en- 
forcement intent  of  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  why  was  it  necessary  to 
amend  this  section  of  the  Webb  Act  with 
the  exception  of  paragraphs  (1),  (4). 
and  (6)  as  you  noted? 

Mr.  DAJIFORTH.  The  amendment  Is 
necessary  to  provide  certainty  to  the 
business  community  in  their  interna- 
tional trade  activities,  assuring  them 
that  their  activities  do  not  run  afoul  of 
domestic  antitrust  laws.  'Riis  is  accom- 
plished by  establishing  a  certification 
procedure  and  by  codifying  not  only 
present  applicable  case  law  but  also  the 
enforcement  intentions  of  the  antitrust 
oversight  branches  of  our  Go<vemment 
Two  examples  will  suffice.  Under  the 
present  Webb-Pomerene  Act  if  an  ac- 
tivity of  a  Webb  association  is  "in  re- 
straint of  trade  within  the  United 
States" — section  2  of  the  Webb-Pom- 
erene Act — then  the  international  trad- 
ing activity  of  that  association  is  not 
exempt  from  prosecution  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  When  is  a  "restraint- 
actionable?  When  it  is  de-minimus,  in- 
significant, something  more  than  incon- 
sequential, substantial,  or  just  what  kind 
of  measurement  is  to  be  employed? 

The  Court  in  Minnesota  Mining  held 
that  the  restraint  has  to  be  something 
more  than  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  the  joint  activity  of  competitors.  The 
Department  of  Justice  stated  its  enforce- 
ment intent  under  the  Webb  Act  to  be 
against  joint  exporting  activities  that 
have  a  substantial  and  foreseeable  re- 
straint on  domestic  trade.  It  would  seem 
to  this  Senator  that  for  the  business  com- 
munity to  be  sure  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  its  international  trade  con- 
duct is  to  be  held  accountable,  that  the 
test  judging  the  conduct  be  written  in 
law.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  "substan- 
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tial"  modifies  the  phrase  "restraint  of 
trade"  and  "substantially"  modifies 
"lessening  of  competition"  in  section 
2(a)  of  the  act. 

A  second  example  relates  to  section  2 
of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  which  states 
that  a  joint  exporting  activity  which 
"artificially  or  intentionally  enhances  or 
depresses  prices  within  the  United 
States '  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  anti- 
trust exemption  provided  by  the  act.  The 
point  I  wish  to  make  here  is  that  for  a 
business  venture  to  rely  on  such  a  test — 
"artificially  or  intentionally" — is  to  place 
reliance  on  a  standard  which  give  a  false 
sense  of  security  of  joint  exporting  ac- 
tivities. The  courts  in  the  area  of  anti- 
trust jurisprudence  have  developed  a 
test  that  looks  not  to  the  mind — intent 
of  the  actors — but  to  the  foreseeable  con- 
sequences of  their  actions — the  effect.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  under  paragraph 
3  of  section  2(a>  of  the  act,  the  eligibU- 
ity  criteria  is  that  the  joint  exporting 
activity  does  not  "unreasonably  enhance, 
stabilize  or  depress  prices  within  the 
United  States  •  ♦  •."  a  test  that  looks 
to  the  effect  of  the  actions  not  at  the 
intent  of  the  actors. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  eligibility  criteria  found  In  para- 
graph (6)  of  section  2(a)  of  the  act  re- 
quires nothing  more  than  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  that  the  interna- 
tional trading  activity  of  the  trade  asso- 
ciation or  exfxjrt  trading  company  not 
be  solely  trade  in  the  "licensing  of  pat- 
ents, technology,  trademarks,  or  know- 
how"  with  the  exception  that  such  trade 
may  be  present  if  it  is  incidental  to  the 
sale  of  goods  or  services.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  S.  2718  to  further  US.  export  trade  in 
goods  cmd  services  and  not  to  promote 
trade  in  processes  or  ideas  that  could 
well  result  in  the  opposite  effect 
occurring. 

Mr.  President,  under  section  2(b)  of 
the  act  an  export  trade  association,  ex- 
port trading  company  and  their  respec- 
tive members  that  have  their  trade  trade 
activities,  and  methods  of  operation  cer- 
tified according  to  the  procedures  set 
forth  under  section  4  of  the  act  and  car- 
ried out  in  conformity  therewith  are  ex- 
anpt  from  the  operation  of  the  antitnist 
^ra  be  it  private  or  sovereign— state  or 
Federal— enforcement  of  those  laws  The 
immunity  from  prosecution  under  the 
antitrust  laws  Is  complete  from  the  day 
the  certiflcaUon  goes  into  effect  untU  it 
18  either  revoked  or  rendered  invalid 
pursuant  to  actions  taken  under  section 

Jr  i«Ll!!  °'  ""^  "*•  "  »  revocauon 
or  Invalidation  occurs  under  the  act,  the 
^     ??™"°^ty  Is  prospective  only 

Missouri  yield  for  an  Injulrv? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes 
«,!*LS°^-  Would  the  Senator   for 
SStl^SVu^^rs^^---^-Se 

H«Jf  S-^^'^^  attaches  after  certiflca 
S5o;d^!"i'°"  '^^  ^«trust  iSmSS?; 
J^ordJ^  under  the  current  WeKSSe- 

"*w.  a  Webb-Pomerene  association 


that  complies  with  the  filing  require- 
ments of  section  5  of  the  Webb  Act  and 
which  is  not  in  violation  of  the  substan- 
tive law  standards  of  section  2  of  the 
Wet)b-Pomerene  Act  is  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  antitrust  laws  but  only 
as  to  those  sections  of  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  statutes  set  out  in  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  statute.  Further,  neither  the 
fact  of  immunity  nor  the  extent  thereof 
is  known  until  an  association  is  sued  and 
obtains  a  Judicial  determination  that 
section  2  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  has 
not  been  violated.  What  the  Webb  asso- 
ciation has  is  only  a  hope.  A  case  In  point 
Is  United  States  against  United  States 
Alkali  Export  Association  (Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  1944). 

In  that  case  a  Webb  association  was 
charged  with  entering  into  agreements 
with  foreign  cartels  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  world  alkali  markets,  assigning 
international  quotas,  and  fixing  prices 
in  certa'n  territories  other  than  the 
United  States.  The  Webb  association  ad- 
mitted the  agreements  but  asserted  in 
defense  that  It  had  complied  with  the 
filing  requirements  of  section  5  of  the 
statute,  that  its  activities  were  not  In 
violation  of  section  2  of  the  statute  and 
therefore  the  association  was  immune 
from  prosecution  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  Notwithstanding  the  association's 
belief  that  it  was  in  compliance  with  the 
law,  the  court  found  to  the  contrary. 
The  court's  holding  placed  the  arrange- 
ments employed  by  the  alkaU  associa- 
tion outside  the  protect  ve  provisions  ol 
the  Webb  Act  and  exposed  the  associa- 
tion to  liability  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  Webb  association  which  was  orga- 
nized in  1919  found  out,  after  appeals, 
that  the  antitrust  immunity  which  it  be- 
lieved it  had  for  40  years  did  in  fact  not 
exist. 

Under  the  procedures  established  by 
tiUe  n  of  S.  734,  a  Webb  association— 
or  for  that  matter  an  export  trading 
company — whose  export  trade  activities 
have  been  certified  and  which  associa- 
tion or  company  acts  within  that  certi- 
fication knows  for  certain  that  those  ac- 
tivities are  exempt  from  both  private 
and  sovereign  enforcement  of  either 
State  or  Federal  antitrust  laws.  The  lat- 
ter, besides  encompass  ng  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  antitrust  laws  and  the  Wil- 
son Tariff  Act  includes  the  antitrust  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  sections  5  and  6  thereof.  The  cer- 
tainty provided  through  the  certification 
process  is  not  lost  until  action  is  taken 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  n  ei- 
ther to  revoke  or  invalidate  the  certifi- 
cation. If  the  latter  occurs,  the  loss  of 
the  antitrust  exemption  Is  prospective — 
for  future  conduct  only. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  can 
see  that  title  U.  provides  certamty  to 
Webb  associations  and  trading  compa- 
nies as  to  what  activities  they  may  un- 
dertake without  fear  of  prosecution  or 
suit  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Under  section  2(c) 
of  the  act,  when  a  certificate  is  issued  by 
the  Commerce  Department,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  or  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  previously  advised  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  its  disagree- 
ment with  a  determination  to  issue  a  cer- 
tificate  granting   immunity   under  the 


act,  the  immunity  from  the  operation 
of  the  antitrust  laws  Is  held  in  abeyance 
for  30  days.  This  provision  Is  applicable 
to  the  Issuance  of  a  certificate  under  sec- 
tion 4(b). 

SecUon  205,  Mr.  President,  provides 
conforming  changes  in  style  to  section 
3  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  (15  United 
States  Code,  section  63). 

Section  206  amends  sections  4  and  5  of 
the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  (15  United 
States  Code,  sections  64  and  65)  and 
adds  an  additional  seven  sections  to  the 
act.  Section  4  of  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  to  include 
States.  Under  title  n  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  have  authority  to  seek  in-  b 
validation  of  a  certificate  when  the  ez-  I 
port  trade,  activities,  or  methods  of  op-  ' 
eration  of  the  association  or  trading 
company  no  longer  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  2  of  the  act.  One  of  the 
eligibility  criteria  under  the  act,  specif- 
ically paragraph  (4)  of  section  2(a),  is 
that  of  "unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion," an  antitrust  standard  uniquely 
within  the  expertise  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  a  standard  which  es- 
tablishes a  norm  of  competitive  behavior 
prescribed  by  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  While  under  the 
current  Webb  Act  there  exists  no  exemp- 
tion for  joint  exporting  activity  that 
may  be  found  to  violate  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  such  ar. 
exemption  is  provided  under  title  n  of 
S.  734. 

Section  5  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act 
establishes  administrative  requirements 
for  associations  operating  under  the  act. 
Each  association,  within  30  days  after  its 
formation,  has  to  submit  a  statement  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  giving  de- 
tails concerning  its  certificate  of  incor- 
poration and  bylaws.  The  association 
must  also  furnish  to  the  Commission 
such  information  as  the  Commission  re- 
quests. The  Commission  may  also  investi- 
gate associations  if  it  believes  that  the 
law  may  have  been  violated.  Recommen- 
dations for  readjustment  can  be  made  by 
the  Comnxission  and  if  the  association 
does  not  comply  with  the  recommenda- 
tions the  CommissicMi  may  refer  Its  find- 
ings to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  any 
appropriate  action.  Under  the  present 
Webb-Pomerene  law  a  Webb  association 
that  complies  with  the  filing  require- 
ments of  section  5  would  not  know  if  it 
had  an  immunity  from  the  operation  of 
the  antitrust  laws  until  a  judicial  deter- 
mination was  rendered  that  section  2  of 
the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  had  not  been 
violated. 

Mr.  President,  section  206  of  title  n 
provides  a  new  section  4  to  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act.  Section  4(a)  establishes 
the  procedure  to  apply  for  certification  as 
either  an  export  trade  association  or  ex- 
port trading  company.  The  section,  spe- 
cifically paragraphs  (1)  through  (9),  de- 
scribes the  information  to  be  Included  in 
the  application  for  certification  which 
paragraphs  I  believe  are  self-explana- 
tory. Most  notable  of  the  informational 
filing  requirements  are  a  description  of 
the  circumstances  showing  that  the  as- 
sociation or  export  trading  company  will 


serve  a  need  in  promoting  the  export 
trade  in  the  goods  or  services  involved, 
p  de  '^r  p«^  on  ol  the  methods  by  which 
the  association  or  company  intend")  to 
conauct  its  export  trade  and  any  other 
Information  which  Is  reasonably  avail- 
able to  the  applying  parties  and  which 
is  necessary  for  the  grant  of  certification. 

Under  section  4(b)(1)  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Is  required  to  certify  an 
association  or  company  within  90  days 
after  receiving  the  appUcatlon.  During 
this  90-day  period  the  Secretary  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  consult  with 
both  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  purpose 
for  the  consultation  Is  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  two  antitrust  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  our  Government  to 
share  with  the  Secretray  of  Commerce 
their  respective  amalysls  of  and  any  con- 
cerns they  may  have  relative  to  the  eli- 
gibility criteria  of  the  act,  section  2(a). 

Under  section  4(b)(1)  an  association 
or  company  will  be  granted  a  certificate 
upon  a  determination  by  the  Secretary 
that  first,  the  association  or  trading  com- 
pany and  their  respective  export  trade, 
trade  activities  and  methods  of  operation 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  2  of  the 
act  and  second,  that  the  association  or 
company  and  their  respective  activities 
will  serve  a  specified  need  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  applicable  export  trade. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  There  has  been  some  con- 
cern raised  as  to  the  application  of  the 
"needs  test"  in  tlUe  n  of  S.  734.  As  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  Is  aware,  in  Its 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  on  January  22,  1979,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  the  Review  of 
Antitrust  Laws  and  Procedures  concluded 
that  if  the  Congress  determines  that  It 
is  necessary  to  continue  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  exemption  It  should  seriously 
consider  that  before  any  Immunity  from 
the  operation  of  the  antitrust  laws  is  af- 
forded an  association  of  joint  exporters 
the  latter  "be  required  to  make  a  show- 
ing of  need."  Under  section  2(a)  of  the 
act,  specifically  paragraph  (1) ,  one  of  the 
eligibihty  criteria  for  ascertaining 
whether  a  certification  is  to  be  Issued  is 
whether  the  joint  exporting  activities 
"serve  to  preserve  or  promote  export 
trade."  How  Is  the  eligibility  criteria  of 
section  2<'a)  d)  related,  if  at  all,  first  to 
the  needs  showing  under  section  4(a)  (6) 
and  second  to  the  needs  determination 
required  of  the  Secretary  under  section 
4(b)(1)? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  There  Is  no  relation- 
ship. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Would  the  Senator  then 
explain  what  Is  required  in  the  showing 
of  a  specified  need  under  section  4  and 
the  reason  for  the  eligibility  criteria  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  2(a)  ? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  reason  for  pro- 
viding an  exemption  from  the  operation 
of  the  antitrust  laws  for  the  ioint  ex- 
porting activities  of  either  a  Webb  as- 
sociation or  export  trading  company  Is 
that  without  such  an  exemption,  and  an 
exemption  which  is  certain.  It  would  not 
be  reasonable  to  conclude  that  such 
joint  exporting  activities  would  be  un- 
dertaken except  on  an  infrequent  basis. 


Therefore,  to  encourage  such  activity, 
an  exemption  is  available.  However,  the 
exemption  should  only  be  utilized  to 
preserve,  that  is  to  say  maintain  the 
status  quo,  or  promote,  that  is  to  say, 
add  to,  export  trade.  To  be  eUgible  for 
the  exemption  such  a  finding — that  the 
association  or  trading  company  will  pre- 
serve or  promote  export  trade — should 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Further,  since  the  existence  of  that  fact 
is  one  of  six  eUgibillty  criteria,  the  find- 
ing would  be  subject  to  judicial  consid- 
eration under  a  section  4(e)  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  determination 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  4(b)(1) 
utilizing  information  tendered  pursuant 
to  section  4(a)  (6)  Is  not  subject  to  judi- 
cial consideration  imder  a  section  4(e) 
action.  The  reason  behmd  requiring  the 
Secretary  to  not  only  determtae  that  the 
six  eligibility  criteria  of  section  2(a)  will 
be  met  but  that  the  activities  of  the 
Webb  association  or  export  trading  com- 
pany will  serve  a  specified  need  in  pro- 
moting the  export  trade  covered  by  the 
certification  Is  simple. 

It  was  believed  that  those  seeking  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the 
Webb-Pomerene  exemption  should  come 
forward  and  share  with  the  oversight 
agency,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  reasons  they  believe  their  activities 
will  be  in  furtherance  of  the  export  trade 
of  our  Nation.  The  needs  demonstra- 
tion required  by  section  4  of  the  act  is 
nothing  more  than  a  subjective  explana- 
tion by  the  association  or  trading  com- 
pany as  to  how  its  activities  will  further 
US.  trade.  The  Secretary  In  his  deter- 
mination will  either  agree  or  disagree 
with  that  evaluation. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I, 
too,  believe  that  the  needs  showing  with- 
in section  4  contemplates  nothing  more 
than  a  subjective  explanation  by  the 
Webb  association  or  trading  company 
that  the  activities  of  the  association  or 
company  will  further  US.  export  trade. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary,  under  section  4(b)  (1)  must 
specify  in  the  certificate  the  permissible 
export  trade,  trade  activities,  and  meth- 
ods of  operation  of  the  association  or 
company.  The  immunity  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  provided  by 
section  2(b)  of  the  act  applies  to  those 
enumerated  activities. 

Under  section  4(b)(1)  the  Secretary 
must  issue  the  cetrlficate  or  deny  the 
application  90-calendar  days  after  an 
application  Is  filed  but  may  ext«id  that 
process  by  an  additional  30  days  with 
the  agreement  of  the  applicant.  After 
an  application  is  filed,  by  the  45th  day, 
the  Secretary  is  to  delivery  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission a  copy  of  any  certificate  the 
Secretary  proposes  to  issue.  No  later  than 
15  days  thereafter — In  the  case  of  a  cer- 
tificate delivered  on  the  45th  day.  by  the 
60th  day — the  Attorney  General  or  Com- 
mission may  give  written  notice  of  an 
Intent  to  offer  advice  on  the  determina- 
tion. If  the  Commission  or  Attorney  Gen- 
eral does  not  respond  within  the  15-day 
period  or  formally  adv'ses  the  Secretary 
of  no  dlsa°Te'?ment  with  h's  Intent  to  is- 
sue a  certificate  then  the  Secretary  may 
Issue  a  certificate  at  any  time. 


If  the  Attorney  Oeneral  or  Commis- 
sion advises  the  Secretary  of  an  intent 
to  offer  advice  on  the  application,  then 
such  advice  must  be  provided  the  Secre- 
tary within  45  days  of  the  date  the 
Attorney  General  or  Commission  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  certification.  In  the  case  of 
the  Attorney  General  or  Commission 
notifying  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of  his  intention  to  offer  formal  advice 
on  the  60th  day  after  the  certificate  has 
been  filed  the  formal  advice  must  be 
given  by  the  90th  day,  since  the  proposed 
certificate  was  tendered  to  each  agency 
on  the  45th  day. 

The  extension  of  time  afforded  under 
section  4(b)  applies  only  to  the  grant- 
ing of  the  certificate  and  not  to  the 
time  during  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  Commission  Is  obligated  to  act. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Would  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  on  section  4(b)  (1)  ? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  What  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
last  sentence  of  section  4(b)(1)?  Is  It 
not  the  Intent  of  the  author  of  this 
title  that  the  two  respective  antitrust 
enforcement  agencies  establish  a  proc- 
ess similar  to  that  utilized  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  domestic  antitrust  laws 
whereby  they  will  reconcile  any  potential 
conflict  as  to  which  agency  will  enforce 
its  respective  law  against  a  given  com- 
pany or  industry  In  a  manner  so  that 
all  those  concerned  know  that  one  or 
the  other  agency  will  assume  primary 
jurisdiction? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Yes.  that  is  the  in- 
tent. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 4(b)  (2)  Qi  the  act  provides  that  an 
association  mav  reouest  expedited  con- 
sideration on  Its  application.  The  time 
constraints  In  section  4(b)  (1)  must  still 
be  honored  but  It  is  expected  that  If  a 
need  Is  demonstrated.  Justifying  expedi- 
tion, then  all  affected  agmcles  will  act  in 
due  speed. 

Section  4(b)  (3)  provides  axitomatlc 
certification  for  cTlsttai?  Webb-Pomerene 
associations  which  request  such  certi- 
fication within  180  days  after  enactment 
of  the  act.  Under  the  amendment,  the 
certification  process  for  existing  Webb- 
Pomerene  associations  is  to  comport  with 
the  process  applicable  to  other  associa- 
tions seeking  certification  imder  the  act, 
with  two  exceptions:  First,  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  4(b)  the  Secretary's 
review  of  the  application  for  certification 
is  to  he  summary  in  nature.  Specifically, 
the  Secretary  is  reoulred  to  determine 
whether  the  application  shows  "on  its 
face"  whether  a  certificate  should  issue. 
It  Is  further  stated  that  unless  the  Secre- 
tary "pos'sesses  Information  clearly  in- 
dicating that  the  requirements  of  section 
2(a)  are  not  met" — again,  by  looking  at 
the  application  on  its  face  and  havtog 
available  the  advire  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion— the  Secretary  must  Issue  the  certi- 
ficate for  the  export  trade,  export  trade 
activities  and  methods  of  operation  that 
meet  the  reoulrements  of  section  2(a) 
of  the  act.  Second,  when  issuing  a  certi- 
ficate purstiant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 4(b)  the  Secretary  need  not  deter- 
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mine  that  the  association  and  its  activi- 
ties will  serve  a  specified  need  in  promot- 
ing the  export  trade  of  the  goods,  wares, 
merchandise  or  services  described  In  the 
application.  An  existing  Webb-Pomerene 
association  need  not  have  to  demonstrate 
that  its  existence  is  in  furtherance  of 
U.S.  export  trade.  Such  will  be  presumed. 

Section  4(bJ  (4;  provides  a  mechanism 
whereby  an  association  whose  applica- 
tion for  certification  or  amendment 
thereto  is  denied  is  to  be  afforded  a  hear- 
ing with  respect  to  that  determination 
pursuant  to  section  557  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Section  4(b>(4>  provides  a  mechanism 
whereby  an  association  whose  applica- 
tion for  certification  or  amendment 
thereto  is  denied  is  to  be  afforded  a 
hearing  for  reconsideration  with  respect 
to  that  determination. 

Section  4(c)  of  the  act  requires  that 
after  certification,  if  there  occurs  a  ma- 
terial change — meaning  something  more 
than  inconsequential— related  to  the  as- 
sociation or  tradmg  company's  member- 
ship, trade  activities  or  methods  of  oper- 
ation, then  an  affirmative  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  association  or  CMnpany  exists 
to  report  the  change  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  At  the  time  the  report  is 
made  the  association  or  company  may 
request  that  its  certification  be  amended. 

The  antitnist  immunity  provided  by 
the  act  continues  uninterrupted  if  the 
material  change  subsequently  becomes 
incorporated  into  the  certification 
through  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  It  should  be  noted  that  upon 
the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  approve  the  change  such  failure  does 
not  affect  the  scope  of  the  underlying 
certification  except  as  to  that  part  rele- 
vant to  the  material  change. 

Under  section  4(d)  the  Secretary  after 
notification  to  an  association  or  trading 
company  and  after  affording  it  a  hear- 
ing, may  require  that  the  associatlon^or 
company  amend  ita  organization  "Or 
methods  of  operation  to  correspond  to 
its  grant  of  certification.  Further  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  eligibility 
criteria  of  secUon  2(a)  of  the  act  are  no 
lOTger  met.  the  Secretary  must  either  re- 
voke the  certification  or  himself  maJte 
such  amendments  to  the  certification  to 
satisfy  the  eligibility  criteria  of  the  act 

Mr.  President,  section  4(e)  (D  author- 
ises either  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  bring 
an  action  to  invalidate,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  certification  granted  to  an  as- 
sociation or  trading  company  on  the 
grounds  that  the  ellgibUity  criteria  of 
Mctlon  2  of  the  act  are  no  longer  being 

Once  an  association  or  trading  com- 
I»nys  export  trading  activity  has  been 

^l^t^  ^  ^"^  *^*^'  ^^  association, 
trading    company    or    their    respective 

^^^  ""^^"^  ^  **"»«'•  a  self-initiated 
4(a)of  the  act  or  an  action  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  or  Federal  Trade 
^jnmisslon  under  section  4(e)    of  the 

a  question  on  section  4(e)  of  the  act? 
Mr.  DA2«^RTH.  Yes. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Would  a  private  party 
have  a  cause  of  action  against  a  Webb 
association,  trading  company  or  their  re- 
spective members  under  the  Federal,  or 
for  that  matter,  State  antitrust  laws  for 
injury  to  it? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Section  4(e)(3)  of 
the  act  provides  that  only  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  standing  to  bring  a 
cause  of  action  in  court  against  a  trading 
company  or  Webb  association  for  viola- 
tion of  section  2  of  the  act.  Therefore, 
apart  from  the  complaint  against  ac- 
tivity being  ultra  vires  to  the  certifica- 
tion, a  private  party  has  no  standing  to 
bring  suit.  However,  after  a  certificate 
has  been  revoked  or  invalidated,  a  pri- 
vate party  could  have  standing  to  bring 
an  action  under  the  antitrust  laws  based 
on  activities  subsequent  to  the  revoca- 
tion or  invalidation. 

Where  a  private  cause  of  action  has 
been  initiated,  claiming  that  a  Webb  as- 
sociation is  acting  ultra  vires  to  its  cer- 
tification, a  court  would  not  be  able  to 
infer  from  the  acts  of  the  Webb  associa- 
tion any  anticompetitive  effect  or  intent 
until  it  first  determines  that  the  acts  of 
the  association  were  in  fact  ultra  vires 
to  the  certification.  If  an  ultra  vires  act 
is  determined  to  be  present,  then  the 
court  may  proceed  with  its  inquiry  and 
determine  whether  it  may  infer  from 
that  ultra  vires  act  the  requisite  intent 
and  anticompetitive  effect  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  a  private 
party  who  may  be  "aggrieved  by  an  order 
of  an  appropriate  banking  agency"  pur- 
suant to  section  105(e)(1)  of  S.  734 
(title  I  of  the  legislation)  may  not  em- 
ploy the  broad  standing  provision  of 
section  105(e)(1)  in  order  to  obtain 
standing  against  an  export  trading  com- 
pany or  association  with  respect  to  its 
export  trade,  tride  activities  and  meth- 
ods of  operation. 

Mr.  HETNZ.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Under  sect'on  4(e) 
(1  > .  before  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
Federal  Trade  Commission  may  sue  to 
invalidate  a  certiflcation.  ft  's  required 
to  notify  the  affected  parties  30  calendar 
d<»ys  in  advance.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
th's  !»n-d<iv  period  will  al'ow  sufficient 
time  for  the  oart'es  to  resolve  the'r  dlf- 
fer«»nce«!.  if  at  all  possible.  The  30-day 
not'fic-'tion  oerlod  is  not  aopilcable  to  an 
action  seeVins  a  restraining  order  imder 
section  4(e>  (2). 

The  authority  of  the  district  court 
under  an  action  for  Invlfdation  is  to 
consider  the  issues  rip  novo.  The  only 
is-stiAs  th«t  are  before  the  court  are 
whether  the  reouirements  of  section  2(a) 
of  the  act  the  ell-^hintv  criteria,  are 
be'n^  complied  w'th  h"  the  a.ssoclation 
or  t'-ading  company.  While  the  Secretary 
of  ComTierce  must  consider  the  requlre- 
nrnts  o'  s^vfon  '(a)  and  detprnino  n\'*t 
the  activities  of  the  nssociatlon  or  trad- 
ing compinv  will  serve  a  specified  need 
in  promoting  the  appl'cable  export  trade 
in  order  to  Issue  a  certiflcat<*.  the  soecl- 
fled  need  determination  of  the  Secretary 
is  not  »n  i<isue  wh'ch  is  sub<ect  to  con- 
sideration bv  the  district  court  in  a  sec- 
tion 4(e)(1)  action. 

The  district  court  In  a  section  4(c)  (1) 
action  may  either  issue  an  order  InvsOl- 


dating  the  certificate,  after  which  the 
association  or  company  may  continue  to 
exist  but  does  so  without  the  protection 
of  the  antitrust  immunity  of  section  2(b) 
of  the  act,  or  require  the  association  or 
company  to  modify  its  organization  or 
methods  of  operation  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  2(a)  of 
the  act. 

Under  section  4(e)  (2).  during  the  30- 
day  period,  the  effective  date  of  the  grant 
of  certification  is  held  in  abeyance,  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  Federal  Trade 
Commission  may  seek  an  applicable 
order  prohibiting  the  certificate  from 
taking  effect.  It  is  anticipated  this  right 
of  action  granted  by  section  4(e)  (2)  will 
be  used  sparingly.  This  provision  for  a 
temporary  restraining  order  or  prohibi- 
tion is  applicable  to  the  issuance  of  a 
certificate  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the 
act.  Further,  the  common  law  require- 
ments applicable  to  the  granting  of 
either  a  temporary  restraining  order  or 
preliminary  injunction  must  be  met  by 
the  moving  party  before  the  court  can 
issue  such  an  order.  Congress  means  for 
this  not  to  be  an  easy  burden  to  over- 
come. 

The  provision  for  the  restraining  order 
or  prohibition  was  added  at  the  requeit 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  exist.s 
as  a  safety  valve  where,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  antitrust  enforcement  agencies  of 
our  Government,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce intends  to  issue  a  certification  to 
either  a  Webb  association  or  a  trading 
company  and  there  exists,  on  the  face  of 
the  certification,  obvious  violations  of 
section  2  of  the  act.  The  sole  issue  before 
the  court  is  whether  on  the  face  of  the 
certification  there  exists  such  obvious 
violations  of  section  2  of  the  act  that  a 
restraining  order  or  prohibition  must 
be  issued. 

Under  section  4(f)  trading  companies 
and  associations  are  obligated  to  com- 
ply with  U.S.  export  control  laws.  Under 
section  4(g)  final  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  are  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view under  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Mr.  President,  section  5  of  the  act 
mandates  that  within  90  days  after  en- 
actment, the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
after  consulting  with  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  publish  proposed  guidelines. 
The  guidelines  are  to  relate  to  the  process 
by  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will 
reach  his  determinations  under  section 
4  relative  to  whether  the  requirements 
of  section  2  of  the  act  are  being  met. 
The  guidelines  shall  be  periodically  re- 
viewed and  revised  where  warranted. 

Sections  6  and  7  of  the  act  are  self- 
explanatory.  Section  8  of  the  act  requires 
that  portions  of  applications,  amend- 
ments and  annual  reports  that  contain 
trade  secrets  or  confidential  business  or 
financial  information,  which  if  disclosed 
could  competitively  harm  the  party  sub- 
mitting the  information,  be  held  con- 
fidential and  not  disclosed  except  as  pro- 
vided under  section  9(b) .  The  latter  sec- 
tion, under  specific  circumstances,  allows 
disclosure  to  the  Attorney  General  or 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Sections  9. 
10.  and  11  of  the  act,  I  believe,  are  also 
self-explanatory. 
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Mr.  President,  section  207  of  title  II 
would  add  a  new  section  to  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  new 
section  would  be  to  grandfather  exist- 
ing Webb-Pomerene  associations  so  that 
their  ongoing  operations  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  changes  to  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act  proposed  by  title  II  of  S. 
734. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  any  ex- 
port trade  legislation  must  insure  that 
existing  Webb-Pomerene  associations 
have  the  election  to  continue  their  op- 
erations unimpeded.  Existing  association 
operations  that  involve  many  millions 
of  dollars  of  capital  investment,  long- 
standing course  of  dealings  and  long- 
term  contractual  obligations  should  not 
be  jeopardized.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
insure  that  there  is  no  temporal  dis- 
continuity with  regard  to  the  antitrust 
immunity  enjoyed  by  such  associatioas 
and  that  any  modified  system  of  anti- 
trust immimity  be,  at  a  minimum,  co- 
extensive with  what  immunity  currently 
is  available  to  Webb-Pomerene  associa- 
tions. 

The  provisions  of  section  207  would 
permit  Webb-Pomerene  associations  In 
existence  as  of  January  1,  1981  to  con- 
tinue to  function  under  the  provisions 
of  the  prior  law  if  they  so  elect.  Further, 
section  207  would  authorize  Webb- 
Pomerene  associations  in  existence  on 
January  1,  1981,  to  apply  at  any  t  me  for 
certification  under  the  revised  act. 

The  proposed  section  207  reflects  a 
recognition  that  existing  associations 
differ  from  new  potential  applicants  be- 
cause they  have  invested  time,  person- 
nel and  resources  In  reliance  on  the 
present  exemct'on.  Its  provisions  would 
encourage  application  for  Intended  ben- 
efits of  certification,  while  at  the  same 
time  making  clear  that  there  is  no  desire 
to  impose  that  process  or  to  jeopardize 
or  dislocate  those  who  have  lawful  in- 
vestments and  activities  presently  In 
place  which  In  1980  contributed  in  ex- 
cess of  $2  billion  annually  to  our  Na- 
tion's balance  of  trade.  Those  associa- 
tions who  seek  certification  are  allowed 
to  decide  whether  they  will  accept  It. 
They  thus  are  assured  that  to  seek  cer- 
tification will  not  put  at  risk  any  of  their 
existing  Investment.  In  essence  this  is 
the  same  choice  facing  all  applicants: 
freedom  to  choose  the  benefits  of  the 
new  law  or  to  remain  under  the  status 
quo. 

TIP   AMEND  BCENT   WO.    59 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
59: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  foUowlne 
section : 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
schedule  of  phased  decontrol  of  natural  gas 
prices  embodied  In  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  continues  to  be  sound  public 
policy  which  should  not  be  altered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  which  expresses  that  it  is 


the  sense  of  the  Senate  to  support  the 
objectives  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
which  has  to  do  with  phased  decontrol 
of  natural  gas  under  title  I  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

The  administration  has  voiced  some 
support  for  accelerating  the  schedule  set 
forth  in  this  act  decontrolling  the  well- 
head price  of  natural  gas. 

This  resolution  which  I  present  to  the 
Senate  today  would  send  a  clear  message 
to  the  administration  and  the  Nation 
that  this  body  does  not  support  immedi- 
ate decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices. 

The  overriding  purpose  of  the  1978  act 
was  to  encourage  more  domestic  natural 
gas  production  by  gradually  decontrol- 
ling prices. 

The  overwhelming  conclusion  by  the 
industry  Is  that  the  aim  of  title  I  Is 
succeeding. 

Domestic  natural  gas  production  In- 
crease in  1979  from  about  19.3  trillion 
cubic  feet  in  1978  to  19.9  trillion  cubic 
feet,  the  first  increase  since  1972. 

Additions  to  proven  reserves  in  1979 
increased  35  percent  over  1978  figures. 
In  fact,  the  gas  industry  is  currently 
experiencing  a  significant  surplus  of  gas 
supplies.  Industry  sources  have  indicat- 
ed that  there  is  perhaps  even  more  gas 
to  sell  than  the  pipeline  has  places  or 
buyers  to  purchase  the  product. 

The  NGPA  established  a  gradual  de- 
control schedule  for  new  gas.  The  price 
is  allowed  to  go  up  monthly  and  at  an 
annual  rate  of  the  annual  rate  of  infla- 
tion plus  4  percent  until  1985. 

(Mr.  QUAYLE  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  EXON.  Consumers,  of  course,  will 
feel  the  increases  regardless  of  the  dif- 
ferent pricing  categories.  The  pipelines 
purchase  both  old  and  new  gas  from  pro- 
ducers, and  even  though  two-thirds  of 
our  total  supply  is  characterized  as  old 
gas,  sales  are  made  on  a  rolled-in  price 
basis  where  the  cost  of  old  and  new  gas 
is  averaged  together  in  the  retail  price. 
The  phased  decontrol  schedule  con- 
templated in  the  1978  act  was  a  com- 
promise measure,  designed  to  protect 
consumers  as  well  as  provide  incentives 
to  producers.  The  administration's  con- 
sideration to  accelerate  decontrol  will 
destroy  the  delicate  balance  of  that  com- 
promise which  was  hammered  out  in  sev- 
eral endless  days  of  committee  work.  Ac- 
celerating decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices 
will  dramatically  tip  the  scales  In  favor 
of  the  gas  producers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation's  largest  gas 
producers  are  not  unfamUlar  players  In 
our  continuing  energy  policy  debate. 
Such  flrms  as  Exxon.  Texaco,  Gulf.  Shell. 
Mobil,  Amoco,  and  Union  Oil  produce 
more  than  40  percent  of  our  domestic 
supply  of  natural  gas.  Decontrolling  nat- 
ural gas  will  only  accelerate  the  gusher 
of  profits  which  the  maior  oil  companies 
have  realized  from  OPEC  price  hikes  and 
the  administration's  recent  order  to  im- 
mediately decontrol  oil  prices.  These 
companies  would  surely  experience  an- 
other explosion  in  new  profits  If  the  re- 
maining controls  on  gas  are  removed. 

A  recent  study  by  the  American  Gas 
Association  indicated  that  under  total 
decontrol  the  wellhead  price  of  natural 
gas  would  rise  from  the  current  national 
average  of  $1.65  per  thousand  cubic  feet 


to  $4.50  or  $5.50  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 
The  AOA  study  concluded  that  imme- 
diate decontrol  would  double  residential 
heating  bills  from  an  average  of  $494 
per  home  in  1981,  to  $897  in  1982. 

In  my  State  of  Nebraska,  where  75 
percent  of  the  homes  use  natural  gas, 
residential  users  could  pay  at  least  $330 
more  in  1982  if  gas  prices  are  immedi- 
ately decontrolled.  Prices  to  industrial 
users  of  gas  would  also  double,  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  goods  and  services  and 
pushing  the  Inflation  rate  beyond  its  al- 
ready unbearable  limits.  A  recent  study 
by  the  Energy  Action  Educational  Foun- 
dation stated  that  natural  gas  decontrol 
would  add  from  3  to  5  percentage  points 
to  the  Consumer  Price  Index  as  workers, 
farmers,  and  businesses  strive  to  main- 
tain their  standard  of  living  and  keep 
pace  with  rising  energy  costs. 

Let  us  not  compound  the  terrible  rig- 
ors of  inflation  at  this  time  by  even  con- 
sidering deregulation  of  natural  gas.  If 
we  are  really  and  truly  concerned  about 
inflation  then  we  should  be  against  any 
acceleration  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  April  4.  1981,  in  a  headline 
entitled  "Food,  Fuel  Costs  Push  Price 
Index  Up  by  16-Percent  Rate."  I  read 
from  the  Washington  Post : 

Part  of  the  Increase  In  the  price  index 
for  finished  goods,  as  well  as  the  1.1  percent 
rise  In  the  companion  Index  for  Intermedi- 
ate goods,  was  a  result  of  large  Increases  tn 
the  cost  of  refined  petroleum  products. 
These  came  In  turn  from  President  Reagan's 
decision  to  strip  away  federal  price  controls 
on  domestic  crude  oU,  and  the  continued 
pass-through  of  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Elxportlng  Countries"  price  hikes. 

For  Instance,  the  energy  component  of  the 
finished  goods  Index  rose  6.1  percent  last 
month.  That  includes  a  7.5  percent  increase 
in  the  price  of  gasoline  charged  by  a  refiner. 
Similarly,  the  same  component  of  the  inter- 
mediate goods  Index — which  covers  the  cost 
of,  say.  beating  oil  to  businesses — rose  4.3 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  use  those  figures 
merely  to  bring  home  once  again  that 
despite  our  efforts,  despite  our  rhetoric, 
and  despite  our  goal,  inflation  continues 
to  eat  America  ahve.  and  if  we  do  any- 
thing more  to  dramatically  increase  in- 
flation, as  accelerated  decontrol  of  nat- 
ural gas  certainly  would  do.  in  fact,  I  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  such  action  would 
pale  by  comparison  the  President's  de- 
control early  this  year  of  oil  prices. 

Natural  gas  decontrol,  like  oil  decon- 
trol, will  have  an  enormous  impact  on 
the  farming  community  which  is  already 
overburdened  by  the  administration's 
pohcies.  In  addition  to  emasculating  the 
farm  programs,  the  administration's 
consideration  to  decontrol  natural  gas, 
like  the  decontrol  of  oil  prices,  will  tmly 
add  to  the  farmers  cost  of  production  in 
added  fuel  prices  and  agricultural  sup- 
plies such  as  insecticides  and  pesticides 
manufactured  with  natural  gas.  In  addi- 
tion, manufacturers  of  irrigation  equip- 
ment, an  important  commodity  to  the 
West,  utilize  natural  gas,  and  also  farm- 
ers use  gas  in  conditioning  and  drying 
grain.  All  consumers  will,  of  course,  pay 
for  these  increases  in  higher  food  costs. 
The  additional  revenues,  however,  will 
not  be  realized  by  farmers.  It  is  the  gas 
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producers  who  will  be  crying  all  the  way 
to  the  bank. 

The  study  by  the  energy  action  group 
also  estimated  that  the  value  of  the 
major  oil  companies'  natural  gas  re- 
serves would  increase  to  between  $1.3 
trillion  and  $16  trillion  in  1985,  a  mar- 
ket value  increase  of  between  800  and 
940  percent  over  the  value  of  their  re- 
serves on  December  31,  1979.  Lifting  the 
controls  on  natural  gas  could  add  $500 
billion  to  oil  company  revenues  between 
1981  and  1985  compared  to  $10  or  $15  bil- 
lion which  these  companies  will  realize 
from  oil  decontrol. 

Already,  the  oil  companies  cannot 
spend  all  of  the  money  they  are  making. 
Even  though  these  firms  have  invested 
billions  in  new  exploraticm  activities, 
their  remaining  cash  pot  has  allowed 
these  companies  to  buy  heavily  into  other 
business  ventures  as  well  as  into  cotd 
and  related  mineral  extraction  indus- 
tries. There  is  currently  a  shortage  in 
the  drilling  equipment  market  as  well  as 
in  the  availability  of  driUing  crews,  and, 
although  exploration  activity  is  at  a  rec- 
ord alltime  high  increasing  some  35 
percent  over  last  year,  the  industry  is 
hard  pressed  to  prove  that  they  would 
be  drilling  much  more  with  addltioiml 
profits. 

What  more  Incentive  do  these  pro- 
ducers need.  I  ask?  Under  the  NOP  A  all 
gas  discovered  after  1977  is  allowed  to 
gradually  rise  in  price  imtll  1985  when, 
as  I  said,  all  controls  would  be  lifted.  At 
that  time  the  price  of  gas  could  rise  to 
the  world  selling  price  of  oil.  The  pro- 
ducers claim  this  Incentive  is  too  strin- 
gent, and  that  the  price  of  gas  should 
track  the  price  of  oil  not  tomorrow,  not 
in  1985.  but  now. 

The  producers  have  cried  a  lot  but 
have  not  made  a  case  for  the  need  to 
allow  a  perfect  equivalency  between  the 
price  of  oil  suid  the  price  of  natural  gas. 
Oil  production  is  much  more  expensive 
than  gas  production,  and  some  industry 
sources  have  admitted  there  is  room  for 
price  differentials  between  gas  and  oil. 
Neither  has  the  gas-producing  Industry 
proved  that  decontrolling  the  price  of 
gas  will  increase  the  quality  of  gas  avail- 
aUe. 

In  this  Senator's  mind,  it  Is  debatable 
that  free  market  economics  apply  to  this 
situation.  OPEC  sets  the  price  of  oil,  and 
after  1985  will  set  the  price  of  natural 
gas.  Supply  and  demand  principles  are 
imfamlllar  terms  in  this  scenario.  In  a 
decontrolled  natural  gas  market,  the 
producers  will  set  the  price  which  the 
pipelines  and  tiie  utilities  will  have  to 
pay.  Without  alternatives,  there  is  little 
choice  in  the  matter. 

As  usual,  we  consiimers  are  also  left 
with  few  alternatives.  Phased  decontrol 
at  least  cushions  the  impact  of  lifting  the 
cap  on  gas  prices. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  Is  no  stran- 
ger to  the  free  enterprise  system.  As  a 
small  businessman  myself,  I  certainly 
believe  that  we  need  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment intrusion  where  the  normal  forces 
of  the  market  will  work  effectivdy.  I 
believe  however,  that  the  administra- 
tion's free  market  enthusiasts  who  argue 
that  immediate  decontrol  of  natural  gas 
Is  necessary  to  insure  additional  sup- 


plies, are  failing  to  look  at  the  realities 
of  their  proposal. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the 
stakes  in  this  decontrol  scheme  are  enor- 
mous. Forty  million  consumers  will  lose, 
and  a  few  gas  producers — big  oil — will 
gain  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  over 
the  next  several  years.  The  economy  will 
suffer  as  inflation  soars  upward  with 
the  ever-increasing  costs  of  energy.  Huge 
shifts  of  income  will  move  from  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  to  the  gas-pro- 
ducing States  of  the  South  and  South- 
west. Phased  decontrol  wUl  at  least 
cushion,  for  a  time,  the  shock  to  con- 
sumers, while  at  the  same  time  signaling 
producers  that  higher  price  incentives 
are  becoming  available. 

I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
measure,  sending  assurances  to  the 
American  people  that  at  least  Congress 
recognizes  the  responsibility  it  bears  in 
formulating  our  Nation's  energy  policy. 
We  certainly  cannot  afford  to  pursue  a 
free  market  philosophy  which  is  not 
tempered  with  reason  and  an  overriding 
sense  of  equity.  The  public  interest 
surely  demands  it. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  amendment 
and  for  his  leadership  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  listed  as 
a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  fact  that  my  friend  from 
Michigan  wants  to  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor to  this  amendment.  I  am  happy  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  name  be 
added,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  if  I  could  possibly  amplify 
on  this  matter  just  a  little  bit  more.  I 
think  that  we  are  all  concerned  about 
the  very  grave  difficulties  we  have  with 
inflation  today. 

Most  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisles,  as 
well  as  those  on  that  side  of  the  aisles, 
have,  in  most  instances,  supported  the 
President  in  his  overall  goals  of  trying 
to  reduce  the  inflationary  pressure.  I 
would  think  and  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  accept  this  proposal,  because  if  it 
does  not,  then  I  think  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  saying  very  simply  that. 
"No.  while  we  vote  for  budget  cuts  and 
while  we  want  to  use  supply-side  eco- 
nomics to  continue  to  try  and  juice  the 
economy,  when  it  really  comes  down  to 
doing  something  about  further  decontrol 
of  basic  energy  costs  that  are  killing  the 
average  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Public  in 
the  United  States  today,  that  when  we 
get  into  that  area  we  do  not  want  to 
make  a  stand.  We  will  let  the  course  of 
the  administration  continue." 

Now  what  is  the  present  course  of  the 
administration  in  this  particular  area? 
About  2  weeks  ago,  I  was  with  several 
other  Senators  and  we  had  a  very  inter- 
esting discussion  at  some  length  with  the 
new  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  former 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  James 
Edwards,  who  is  not  only  a  former  Gov- 
ernor with  whom  I  was  associated,  but 
a  good  friend.  Toward  the  end  of  that 


particular  discussion  involving  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  several  of  our  col- 
leagues from  the  House  side  of  the  Hill,  I 
asked  the  question: 

Mr.  Secretary,  what  had  been  or  what  will 
be  your  recommendation  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  acceleration  of  the  de- 
control of  natural  gas  prices? 

His  response,  Mr.  President,  was: 

I  have  made  no  reconunendatlons  to  the 
President  at  this  Juncture.  We  have  ordered 
a  study  and  this  study  Is  expected  to  be 
completed  within  the  next  60  days. 

I  suspect,  therefore,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Energy's  timing  was  accurate  at  that 
time — and  I  suspect  it  was — that  that 
would  mean  sometime  within  the  next 
30  days,  at  the  outside,  that  report  would 
be  coming  down. 

This  is  clear  evidence,  it  seems  to  me, 
as  has  been  widely  reported  in  the  press 
and  discussed  in  the  cloakrooms  off  the 
Senate  floor,  that  indeed  the  administra- 
tion, while  not  yet  having  made  any  final 
decision,  is  seriously  considering  the 
matter  of  acceleration  of  the  decontrol  of 
the  act  that  I  referred  to  a  few  moments 
ago. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  regard- 
less of  what  the  study  showed  the  admin- 
istration is  coming  forth  with,  regardless 
of  that,  I  think  it  is  critically  important 
that  we  who  are  elected  here  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  recognize  and 
realize  that  the  gas  producers  are  now 
doing  very  well ;  that  we  have  more  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  now  than  we  ever  had 
before;  that  the  "bubble"  in  the  gas  sup- 
ply lines  that  we  heard  a  great  deal  about 
a  few  months  ago  has  turned  into  a  huge 
bulge,  and,  because  of  the  accelerated 
drilling  for  oil,  we  have  had  an  un- 
anticipated discovery  of  natural  gas 
supplies. 

"This  being  the  case,  and  with  the 
recognition  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  today  are  overwhelmed  with  the 
incresises  over  which  they  have  little 
or  no  control — certainly  I  feel  badly 
atxjut  the  fact  that  gasoline  prices  at  the 
pump  continue  to  rise.  But  I  recognize 
that  there  are  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion if  the  people  can  afford  it.  At  the 
same  time,  America  is  a  nation  that 
travels  on  wheels  and  literally  millions 
of  people  depend  upon  their  automobiles, 
which  have  to  run  on  ever-increasing 
and  staggering  costs  of  gasoline,  are  a 
part  of  their  life  that  they  need,  that 
they  depend  on,  and  that  they  have  to 
have.  But  I  recognize  that  there  are 
some  other  things  that  could  be  done  if 
you  have  to  get  from  point  A  to  point  B. 

But  when  we  are  talking  about  natural 
gas  and,  as  I  said  earlier,  when  75  per- 
cent of  the  people  who  live  in  my  State 
depend  on  natural  gas,  there  is  little  If 
any  alternative  to  heating  the  home  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  should  certainly 
send  the  signal  very  loud  and  send  the 
signal  very  clear  to  the  administration 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  feels  that  this 
would  be  a  wrong  time  to  tamper  with 
that  act  that  was  very  carefully  and 
time-consumingly  put  together,  which 
phased  out  natural  gas  over  a  period  of 
time— over  n  '-"rlod  of  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— finally  being  phased  out  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  £>umpers  and  senator 
BiDEN  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PPESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
which  reads: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
schedule  of  phased  decontrol  of  natural  gas 
prices  embodied  In  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  continues  to  be  sound  public 
policy  which  should  not  be  altered. 

That,  of  course,  at  the  present  time,  is, 
as  the  amendment  states,  public  policy. 
That  is  present  law.  It  is  what  the  Senate 
and  the  House  decided  In  1978.  As  a 
practical  matter,  the  amendment  does 
nothing  that  is  not  already  the  law  of 
the  land.  Indeed,  it  does  less,  because  it  is 
only  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution. 

It  is  also  clearly  nongermane  to  export 
trading  companies  legislation.  It  is  an 
energy  issue.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Banking  Committee.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  international  finance,  mone- 
tary policy,  or  export  policy. 

It  Is  my  view  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  consistent  with  cur- 
rent law,  it  just  does  not  belong  on  this 
bill. 

I  personally  m?ght  be  very  sympathetic 
to  the  policy  expressed.  Indeed,  that  was 
the  policy  I  voted  for  in  1978.  I  might 
support  it  If  it  was  on  another  bill.  But 
let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ne- 
braska, I  just  do  not  think  this  is  the 
time  or  the  place  to  debate  an  energy 
subject,  not  on  a  Banking  Committee 
bill. 

We  do  not  have  a  time  agreement  on 
this  bill,  so  technically  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  can  offer  any  kind  of  amend- 
ment he  wants,  for  whatever  purpose  he 
has  in  m'nd.  But  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  this  amendment  being  added  to  this 
bill. 

It  also  has  great  potential  for  doing 
mischief  to  our  legislation  over  on  the 
House  side.  Right  now  there  are  three 
committees  of  jurisdiction  in  the  House, 
all  of  whom  have  claimed  a  piece  of  their 
equivalent  of  export  trading  comnany 
legislation.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  been  very  involved  in  legis- 
lation of  th's  kind.  The  House  Bank'ng 
Committee  has  been  very  involved  in 
similar  legislation.  The  House  Judic'ary 
Committee  has  been  very  involved  in  title 
II  of  the  export  trading  comp>any  bill, 
so  much  so  that  some  members  of  the 


committee  have  Introduced  a  totally  dif- 
ferent approach  to  title  II. 

As  a  result,  the  House  made  little  prog- 
ress on  this  legislation  last  year.  They 
never  got  it  to  the  fioor.  Not  because  of 
the  merits  of  the  les'slation.  but  bi^ra'To 
of  jurisdictional  difficulties  over  on  the 
House  side,  which  we  hope  they  will  re- 
solve this  year. 

Putting  this  amendment  on  this  bill 
gives  one  more  committee  of  jurisdic- 
tion a  shot  at  this  legislation.  It  would, 
at  a  minimum,  invite  one  more  subcom- 
mittee and  one  committee  in  the  House 
to  claim  it. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  just  not  the  kind 
of  help  this  legislation  needs.  We  want 
to  make  the  job  of  the  House  as  easy  as 
possible,  not  as  difficult  as  possible,  which 
is  the  effect  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  have. 

I  also  think,  Mr.  President,  that  for 
us  to  get  into  the  merits  of  the  issue 
that  the  Senator  seeks  to  raise  will  cause 
one  additional  problem,  which  is  to  'on- 
fuse  the  issue  that  we  will  be  voting  on 
later  today  when  we  finally  get  to  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

If  we  spend  most  of  our  time  debating 
the  merits  of  natural  gas  decontrol,  re- 
gardless of  how  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  disposed  of, 
either  favorably  or  unfavorably  from  his 
point  of  view,  there  are  two  possible  out- 
comes. 

The  first  outcome  is  that  people  who 
like  the  result  will  think  that  that  was 
what  we  spent  most  of  our  time  on  and 
the  export  trading  company  bill  has 
somehow  become  a  natural  gas  bill.  Re- 
member, we  had  a  filibuster  on  this  for 
weeks,  with  many  votes  being  48  to  52. 47 
to  49. 1  am  concerned  that  the  final  vote 
on  this  bill  might  be  not  what  is  refiected 
in  the  bill  but  what  is  reflected  in  this 
amendment. 

Do  we  want  to  make  the  job  of  the 
House  easier?  Do  we  want  to  show  peo- 
ple, as  a  practical  matter,  that  we  are  all 
verv  much  for  this  bill? 

Senator  PnoxMraE  has  had  more  res- 
ervations about  this  Bill  than  anybody 
else,  and  we  have  had  our  share  of  dis- 
agreements. Nobody  has  been  a  stronger 
or  more  effective  critic  of  this  bill  than 
Bill  Proxmire.  Yet  he  is  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  this  bill  even  though  he  does 
not  think  it  perfect.  This  bill  passed  the 
Senate  last  year  77  to  0.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  It  passed  76  to  1,  I  will  be  honest 
with  you.  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  pass 
70  to  6.  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  pass 
50  to  40. 1  want  to  see  it  pass  bv  the  same 
overwhelming,  unanimous  vote  that  it 
did  last  time. 

All  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
does,  it  seems  to  me.  is  to  cloud  the  real 
issues.  It  does  not  help  this  legislation 
in  terms  of  reaUy  giving  us  a  true  meas- 
ure of  the  sunport  for  it  that  we  all  know 
is  here  In  this  body. 

I  understand  the  Senator  Ls  determined 
to  proceed  to  a  recorded  vote  on  this.  I 
understand  that  Senator  Bumpers  wants 
to  make  a  statement,  and  I  want  to  move 
to  table  the  amend-nent.  However,  I  do 
not  wish  to  preclude  Senator  Buicpers 
from  his  statement. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 


Arkansas  if  he  wants  some  time.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  him  socct  time  by 
unanimous  oonafnt. 

Mr.  EXOiM.  liie  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas told  me  he  wants  about  3  or  4 
minutes.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
offer  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  give  us  some  additional  time. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  at  this 
time  for  3  minutes  to  answer  the  objec- 
tions he  has  just  raised? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  No,  this  Senator  cannot 
yield  that  much  time.  I  am  afraid.  But  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  to  Senator  Bim- 
PERS  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  if 
he  wants  me  to  yield  to  him.  Otherwise, 
I  will  be  forced  to  move  to  table.  I  do  not 
wish  to  foreclose  debate,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  nernetuate  the  filibuster,  either. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  indicating  that 
he  is  not  going  to  give  me  a  chance  to  re- 
spond to  his  remarks? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  No,  the  Senator  merely 
declined  to  yield  a  half -hour. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvanii  merely  declined 
to  yield  the  Senator  one-half  hour. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  said  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Oh,  I  am  swry.  I  apolo- 
gize, Mr.  President.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  30  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes,  4  if 
he  so  desires,  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, without  my  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

I  apologize  to  my  good  friend.  I 
thought  he  said  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  mv 
friend  from  Pennsylvania.  I  was  puzzled 
by  his  actions.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween 3  minutes  and  30  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  objections  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  to  my 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  in  this 
case  are  not  well  founded.  I  simply  point 
out  to  the  Chair  that,  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, I  have  sat  on  this  floor  and  heard 
managers  of  a  bill  say  the  same  thing 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  just 
said  with  regard  to  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
point  out  that  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
clarify  for  the  Senate  the  fact  that  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  would 
have  no  effect  whatsoever  as  this  bill 
goes  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
and,  therefore,  would  not  obstruct  the 
bill  at  all  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hill. 

I  simjrfv  point  out  to  the  SenatCH-  from 
Pennsylvania  that  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolutlOTi  is  worded  in  the  same 
fashion  and  takes  the  same  form  as  a 
Republican-sponsored  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate res(riution  10  days  or  so  ago  with  re- 
gard to  saiding  a  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the  form 
of  a  sense-of-the-Soiate  resolution  xm 
another  bill  that  had  no  direct  connec- 
ticm  with  that,  simply  saying  that  it  waa 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  grain 
embargo  diould  be  ended.  Mine  is  noCh< 
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Ing  more  and  nothing  lees.  If  It  were 
appropriate  to  have  that  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  on  the  grain  embargo, 
sponsored  by  those  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  in  that  Instance.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
President,  that  It  is  entirely  proper  for 
this  to  be  included  as  I  have  amended  it. 

On  many  occasions,  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  agreed  that  when  we 
have  matters  of  a  critical  nature — which 
I  think  this  is— there  is  broad  inter- 
pretation with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ments to  a  piece  of  legislation  on  the 
floor. 

I  jrleld  back  to  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania, with  my  thanks. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
want? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  No  more  than  10 
minutes. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  he  is  going  tx> 
be  on  an  airplane  with  me  tonight  go- 
ing to  Pittsburgh,  and  I  want  us  to  leave 
here  good  friends. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  That  may  even  be  possible 
in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  frcMn  Arkansas  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
want  to  acknowledge  that  this  amend- 
ment may  not  appear  germane  to  the  ex- 
port trading  bill.  If  this  administration 
had  not  indicated  that  It  is  seriously  con- 
sidering the  decontrol  of  natural  gas 
prices,  we  could  certainly  have  post- 
poned this  amendment  until  after  the 
recess,  to  be  put  on  a  more  appropriate 
measure.  However,  there  has  been  much 
mentiwi  in  the  press  about  the  Presi- 
dent's contemplation  of  deccmtrol  of 
natural  gas  prices. 

The  other  day.  Secretary  of  Energy 
Edwards  appeared  before  the  Energy 
Committee,  and  this  very  question  came 
up.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  made  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  President.  He  said  no 
recommendation  had  been  made,  but 
that  it  was  under  study  and  as  -soon  as 
they  completed  the  study  within  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  a  recommendation 
would  be  made  to  the  President. 

I  then  asked  the  Secretary  what  the 
average  price  for  natiu-al  gas  in  this 
country  Is  right  now.  He  said  he  thought 
It  was  around  $1.50.  Actually,  it  is  $1.61 
an  Mcf — that  is  a  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
gas. 

I  then  asked  Secretary  Edwards  what 
the  price  was  for  the  deep  gas  In  Louisi- 
ana, gas  found  below  15.000  feet. 

He  did  not  know,  so  I  told  him.  I  know 
that  the  Arkansas-Louisiana  Gas  Co.  is 
paying  between  $6.07  and  $7  an  Mcf. 

That  means  that  the  controlled  price 
of  natural  gas  is  $1.60  per  Mcf,  but  the 
decontrolled  price  is  $7  per  Mcf. 

I  asked  Secretary  Edwards  if  he  could 
give  me  one  reason  for  believing  that  all 
the  natural  gas  in  this  country  would  not 
immediately  go  to  $7  per  Mcf  if  the  price 
was  decontrolled.  He  said  that  he  could 
not. 

Mr.  President,  decontrol  would  Impose 
a  severe  hardship,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 


that  the  President  cannot  decontrol  nat- 
ural gas  as  he  did  oil.  If  he  chooses  to 
decontrol  natural  gas.  he  must  submit  it 
to  Congress.  I  am  serving  notice  here,  as 
I  have  once  before,  that  the  last  flllbuster 
on  that  Natural  Gas  Pol'cy  Act  which 
Senator  Hkimz  will  recall  because  he  and 
I  were  among  those  who  slept  in  the 
cloakroom  for  3  or  4  nights  during  that 
one,  will  be  like  child's  play  compared  to 
the  one  that  will  take  place  on  this  floor 
if  there  is  any  effort  to  decontrol  natural 
gas  any  faster  than  it  is  being  decon- 
trolled right  now. 

Mr.  President.  Immediately  decontrol- 
ling natural  gas  prices  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  which  would  Impose  further 
hardships  upon  Americans  without  any 
hope  that  it  will  eventually  lead  to  the 
production  of  more  natural  gas. 

The  current  situation  demonstrates 
that  fact.  Prices  are  already  increasing 
under  the  phased  decontrol  provisions  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  phas  ng  out  the 
price  of  natural  gas  right  now  and  I  am 
not  very  proud  of  the  vote  I  cast  on  that 
right  now.  I  wish  I  could  get  it  back. 

In  1978,  the  average  wellhead  price  of 
natural  gas  was  905  cents  Mcf.  In  De- 
cember 1980.  with  phased  decontrol  un- 
der the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act,  that 
average  had  risen  to  $1.61  per  Mcf,  an 
increase  of  77  percent.  During  that  same 
time,  however,  domestic  production  bare- 
ly increased  at  all,  go  ng  from  an  annual 
production  of  19.122  trillon  cubic  feet  in 
1978  to  19.295  trillion  cubic  feet  in  1988. 
That  is  an  increase  of  0.9  percent. 

Remember  that  we  were  told  that  if 
we  would  just  decontrol  gas,  we  would 
find  all  of  it  we  wanted,  but,  domestic 
production  has  increased  only  9/ 10th  ol 
1  percent  since  decontrol  began.  Remem- 
ber also  that  the  pricing  scheme  of  the 
NGPA  provides  every  incentive  necessary 
to  produce  new  natural  gas  and  even 
greater  incentives  for  high-cost  gas,  or 
gas  which  is  difficult  or  risky  to  produce. 

Bear  in  mind  also,  Mr.  President,  that 
section  102  of  the  act  allowed  a  price 
of  $1.75  per  Mcf  for  new  gas  beginning 
in  April,  1977,  with  Inflation  adjustments 
after  that,  at  the  rate  of  inflation  plus 
3  percent.  So  prices  have  been  rising  by 
15  to  17  percent  since  that  time. 

Consider  the  effects  of  decwitrol.  The 
country  holds  gas  reserves  of  about  200- 
to  250-bmion  Mcf.  With  decontrol,  all  of 
that  known  gas  goes  up  in  value  by  about 
$5  an  Mcf,  which  means  that  is  a  wind- 
fall for  the  oil  and  gas  indxistry  of  this 
country  on  an  order  of  a  trillion  dollars. 

Section  107  of  the  act  allowed  that 
price  for  gas  from  deep  wells  and  also 
allowed  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  to  establish  special  prices 
for  other  high  cost  gas.  So  decontrolling 
natiu'al  gas  would  only  provide  a  wind- 
fall for  the  production  of  gas  which  has 
already  been  foimd.  It  would  not  encour- 
age production  any  more  than  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act.  It  would  simply 
Increase  value  of  gas  already  found  by 
hundreds  of  biH'ons  of  dollars. 

Furthermore,  if  the  oil  companies  re- 
cent acquisitions  are  any  indication,  I 
can  tell  my  colleagues  that  they  will  use 
this  money  to  buy  up  everything  in  sight. 

I  remember  during  the  windfall  proflt 


tax  debate,  the  oil  companies  opposed 
that  tax  because,  they  said,  they  needed 
that  money  to  explore  for  oil  and  develop 
synthetic  fuel.  What  have  they  done? 
Just  in  the  last  few  days,  they  have  been 
repeating  the  pattern  already  occurring 
as  a  result  of  oil  decontrol.  We  have  be- 
come familiar  with  the  news  reports,  for 
example,  that  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia offered  to  buy  Amax,  Inc.,  for  $4 
billion  and  that  Sohlo,  which  already 
owns  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Co.,  has  agreed  to 
purchase  the  Kennecott  Corp.  for  $1.77 
billion.  Gulf  has  also  offered  to  buy 
Kemmerer  Coal  and  the  coal  holdings  of 
Republic  Steel.  The  oil  companies  made 
one-third  of  all  corporate  proflts  last 
year. 

Seagrams  sold  its  oil  interests  to  buy 
St.  Joe  Minerals,  although  it  now  ap- 
pears that  it  will  not  succeed.  That  is  $8 
billion  in  the  last  60  days  offered  by  the 
oil  companies  for  nonrelated  industries. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  especially  signifi- 
cant that  these  are  purchases,  not  merg- 
ers. The  oil  companies  declared  that  they 
needed  oil  decontrol  to  get  the  money  to 
find  more  oil.  Well,  they  got  a  lot  more 
money,  and.  rather  than  using  it  to  find 
more  oil,  they  are  using  it  to  acquire  other 
companies. 

This  strategy  is  especially  troublesome 
in  the  current  economic  situation,  which 
requires  new  investment  to  enhance  pro- 
ductivity. The  problem  is  sufficiently 
worrisome  that  we  are  about  to  consider 
a  tax  bill  loaded  with  provisions  designed 
to  encourage  new  investment.  It  would  be 
completely  inconsistent  to  decontrol  nat- 
ural gas.  take  money  from  those  who 
might  make  such  investments,  and  give  It 
to  companies  which  will  not.  That  is  a 
breach  of  faith. 

Consider  the  current  economic  situa- 
tion in  the  world,  which,  in  this  admin- 
istration's view,  means  we  must  have 
more  investment  capital.  So,  In  a  few 
days  or  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months, 
we  will  consider  a  tax  bill,  the  main  rea- 
son for  which  i^  to  try  to  stimulate  the 
economy  by  inducing  people  to  invest 
more  money.  Can  we,  at  the  same  time, 
take  money  by  decontrolling  gas,  the 
equivalent  of  the  highest  tax  increase 
ever  imposed  on  the  American  people, 
and  give  it  to  the  oil  industry  that  takes 
money  from  those  who  might  otherwise 
invest  it  in  another  industry,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  whole  reason  for  this 
administration.  It  would  be  inconsistent 
with  this  administration's  desire  to  cut 
taxes. 

I  can  remember  when  my  mother  used 
to  complain  because  our  gas  bill  was 
$3.50.  The  other  day,  I  sisked  a  con- 
stitutent  whether  he  had  received  $100 
gas  bill  yet. 

He  said,  that  he  had  not,  because  he 
had  gotten  some  $200  and  $300  gas  bills. 

Last  January  my  bill  was  $156,  and 
that  is  no  big  hoire.  Next  January,  If 
the  price  of  natural  gas  is  decontrolled, 
mv  gas  bill  will  probably  be  between 
$400  and  $500. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  here  Is 
a  very  serious  matter  for  about  99  per- 
cent of  the  American  people. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  consider  the 
ultimate  impact  on  gas  price,  which 
would  track  the  Btu  equivalent  of  oil 
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prices,  which.  In  turn,  are  dictated  by 
the  OPEC  cartel.  I  have  spoken  of  this 
many  times.  Thirteen  oil  ministers  from 
13  nat  ons  sit  around  the  table  and 
decide  what  the  American  people  are 
going  to  pay  for  oil.  When  you  decontrol 
gas,  they  will  be  deciding  what  you  are 
going  to  pay  for  gas,  too. 

We  have  some  fine  friends  in  that 
cartel— Iran  and  Iraq,  for  example.  You 
know  how  they  have  our  best  Interests  at 
heart  when  they  are  setting  those  prices. 

In  conclusion,  decontrol  would  be  a 
terrible  disaster  for  the  consuming  pub- 
lic of  America;  and  those  who  heat  their 
homes  with  heating  oil  are  already  suf- 
fering terribly  because  of  the  decontrol 
of  oil  prices.  Decontrolling  natural  gas 
prices  would  make  it  even  more  stagger- 
ing. Billions  and  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  will  be  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  American  people  and  transferred 
into  the  pockets  of  the  oil  companies  who 
made  one -third  of  all  the  corporate  pro- 
flts made  in  America  last  year. 

Between  now  and  1985  we  are  going  to 
send  the  OPEC  cartel,  the  equivalent  of 
one-half  the  value  of  all  the  stocks  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Talk 
about  a  transfer  of  wealth  from  people 
who  cannot  afford  it — all  in  the  name  of 
some  misguided  idea  about  the  free 
marketplace.  The  free  marketplace  is 
fine,  but  we  should  not  use  it  as  a  knee- 
jerk,  litmus  test  when  there  is  no  free 
market  and  there  is  not  going  to  be  a 
free  market  because  of  the  operation  of 
the  OPEC  cartel. 

A  recent  study  by  Energy  Action  esti- 
mated that  immediate  decontrol  would 
add  $626  billion  to  natural  gas  prices. 
More  American  households  depend  on 
natural  gas  for  heating  than  on  any 
other  fuel.  In  the  regions  of  the  country 
where  natural  gas  use  is  most  Intensive, 
the  gas  bill  for  the  average  household 
would  increase  hy  between  $6,000-$7,000 
between  1981  and  1985.  Energy  Action 
estimated  that  the  greatest  increases 
would  occur  in  the  West  North  Central 
and  East  North  Central  regions  of  the 
country,  with  respective  increases  of 
$6,750  and  $7,788.  This  problem  will  be 
compounded  by  the  increases  in  the  price 
of  flnished  products  which  require  nat- 
ural gas  for  processing.  An  example  is 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  an  In- 
dustry heavily  centered  in  the  gas- 
dependent  regions.  The  inevitable  price 
Increases  would  further  depress  that  In- 
dustry, thus  negating  the  Federal  aid 
which  that  industry  has  already  received. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  natural  gas 
pricing  in  the  international  craitext,  be- 
cause decontrol  would  free  natural  gas 
prices  to  move  up  to  the  3tu-equivalent 
of  the  world  price  of  oil.  Therefore,  de- 
control would  be  a  Government  action 
removing  protections  of  the  domestic 
market  and  allowing  that  market  to  be 
manipulated  by  an  acknowledged  cartel. 
By  comparison,  before  the  end  of  this 
year,  we  will  probably  consider  legisla- 
tion to  restrict  car  imports,  even  though 
evidence  of  unfair  trade  practices  by 
foreign  car  manufacturers  is  less  than 
compelling,  and  by  no  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation it  is  as  clear  as  OPEC's  Infla- 
tionary price  manipulations.  It  would  be 


absurd  to  remove  one  protection  against 
an  aclcnowledged  cartel  and  to  consider 
adding  an  import  restriction  on  cars 
which  might  have  slight  justification 
and  which  would  probably  have  an  infla- 
tionary impact  by  removing  cheaper  cars 
from  the  market. 

In  short,  there  is  no  justlflcatlon  for 
decontrolling  natural  gas.  It  would  se- 
verely damage  the  economy,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  amendment 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  pricing  schedule  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  not  be  changed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  me 
time. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  sc«ne  reassurances  to  some 
people  who  obviously  are  rather  nervous 
about  something,  the  exact  substance  of 
which  I  am  not  certain. 

I  have  said  repeatedly,  and  I  will  say 
now  on  the  record — I  have  said  it  on  the 
record  before,  and  I  will  repeat  It  here 
today — that,  so  far  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee is  concerned,  we  have  no  expec- 
tation to  deal  with  any  question  concern- 
ing the  decontrol  of  natural  gas  this  year. 
That  is  a  matter  of  record. 

To  go  beyond  that  slightly,  this  is  not 
the  time  to  debate  the  merits  of  energy 
policy  on  a  bill  that  is  totally  unrelated 
to  it,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  take  the  time 
today  to  talk  about  energy  policy  in 
particular. 

However,  I  do  want  to  indicate  that, 
from  the  examination  of  the  budget 
materials  that  have  been  submitted  to  us 
both  by  the  former  administration  and 
as  updated  by  this  administration,  and 
as  late  as  the  hearings  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  now.  both  in  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  and  the 
subcommittees  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  budget  data  reveal  to 
us — and  the  plans  of  this  administration 
are — that  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  will  continue  in  its  activity 
administering  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent legislation  that  governs  the  pricing 
of  natural  gas  in  this  country. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  debate  here 
today  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
dealing  with  a  very  important  part  of  the 
energy  policy — but  only  a  part  of  it — is 
both  misplaced  and  premature. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
will  make  a  motion,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  to  table  the  pending  amendment. 
I  will  support  that  motion  to  table,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  this  is  not  the  time 
to  settle  the  issue  of  the  merits  of  the 
question  of  control  or  decontrol  of  nat- 
ural gas. 

There  is  a  study  commission  which  has 
indicated  what  the  economic  conse- 
quences will  be  of  changing  the  pricing 
regime  imder  which  natural  gas  prices 
are  now  controlled;  but  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  that  does  not  mean  that  imme- 
diately on  the  heels  of  It  they  will  come 


forward  with  a  proposal  for  the  imme- 
diate decontrol  of  natural  gas. 

So  far  as  this  Senator  can  make  any 
a"!S'ir.'-:"CP  to  the  1*  embers  ol  the  Senate 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  will  not 
he  tio.-e  fUviUin  my  coaiaiitcee  thiS  year. 
There  are  no  plans  to  do  it.  The  adminis- 
tration has  not  asked  us  to  do  it. 

From  what  I  can  discern  from  the 
plans  of  the  administration,  as  re- 
vealed by  the  budgetary  submissions 
with  regard  to  the  activities  of  the  vari- 
ous subagencies  of  the  Government  that 
deal  with  this  problem,  they  intend  to 
be  administering  the  law  as  it  is  now 
written  with  respect  to  the  pricing  of 
natural  gas. 

I  have  indicated  that  we  may  look  at 
the  Fuel  Use  Act  to  determine  whether 
or  not  we  should  make  any  change  in 
the  mandatory  conversions  or  alloca- 
tions of  various  fuels.  Including  natural 
gas;  but  that  is  totally  separate  from 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  deal  with  the  decision  that  Congress 
made  last  year  to  put  natural  gas  on  a 
path  toward  decontrol  of  natural  gas. 

So  I  hope  that  when  we  get  to  the 
point  of  voting  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  we  will  vote 
not  upon  the  merits  of  the  issue  of  con- 
trol or  decontrol  of  natural  gas  but  will 
vote  upon  the  motion  to  table,  with  the 
expectation  that  the  issue  will  be  before 
lis  later.  I  hooe  the  motion  will  be 
agreed  to,  so  that  we  can  enter  that 
debate  at  the  appropriate  time  and  at 
the  appropriate  place. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  a  vote  to  table  this 
amendment  is  not  necessarily  a  vote 
against  the  merits  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Exon.  I  am  certain 
that  some  people  who  will  vote  for 
tabling  would  vote  for  the  Exon  amend- 
ment on  its  merits,  were  It  offered  at 
the  appropriate  time  and  place.  Frankly, 
I  feel  that  way  about  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
Exon  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  moti(»i  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Hie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  fat 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  debate  being  in  order  not- 
withstanding the  pendency  of  a  motion 
to  table? 

Without  obJecti(Mi.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  B4ETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
came  over  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  because  there 
cannot  be  any  logical  reason  to  be  de- 
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controlling  the  price  of  natural  gas  In 
these  economic  times. 

It  takes  us  back  to  the  period  when 
the  previous  administration  proposed  to 
phase  decontrol  of  the  price  of  natural 
gas.  They  told  us  at  that  time  that  we 
had  to  have  phased  decontrol  because 
there  was  a  shortage  of  natural  gas  In 
this  country  and  that  they  had  to  go  out 
and  drill  for  more  gas. 

It  was  hardly  24  hours  after  the  phased 
decontrol  became  a  reality  that  the  oil 
companies  and  the  natural  gas  com- 
panies, which  are  really  one  and  the 
same,  took  the  caps  ofT  their  wells  and 
suddenly  there  wsis  a  glut  of  natural  gas 
In  this  country.  They  called  It  a  bubble. 

What  they  did  was  hold  back  their 
product  from  the  marketplace  to  force 
up  prices.  They  were  successful  In  doing 
Just  that.  Then  they  had  to  say  there 
was  a  glut  and  it  was  embarrassing  to 
them.  But  the  price  continued  to  go  up, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  natural  gas. 

Now  we  find  that  the  natural  gas  com- 
pcuiles  are  constantly  hammering  away 
at  the  idea  that  everyone  should  convert 
to  natural  gas. 

But  despite  all  of  the  price  Increases, 
notlilng  has  really  happened.  The  oil  and 
gas  companies  have  not  found  that  much 
more  natural  gas.  But  they  have  raised 
the  price,  and  they  have  taken  the  caps 
off  the  fields  where  the  gas  was  all  the 
time. 

There  were  15  separate  Government 
reports  indicating  that  there  was  an  ade- 
quately supply  of  natural  gas  at  the  time 
the  Congress  considered  phased  decon- 
trol but  that  the  gas  companies  were 
holding  it  back. 

Now  we  are  talking  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  decontrolling  natural  gas  prices 
entirely.  One  report  says  that  immediate 
decontrol  will  cost  the  American  people 
$600  billion.  Another  report  indicates 
that  the  price  of  natural  gas  will  double, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  any  of  those  asser- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  spokesman 
for  Sohlo,  Standard  OH  Company  of 
Ohio,  was  making  a  speech  In  Cleveland 
the  other  day.  and  he  stated: 

Mossier  predicted,  "Today  a  $100  monthly 
bUl  for  natural  gas  wlU  be  $1,000  In  IWO  If 
nothing  changes." 

It  goes  on  to  say, 

And  we  have  to  prevent  that. 

Mossier  said  that  the  Government 
must  encourage  the  maximum  domestic 
production  and  the  consumer  must  con- 
serve that.  Yet,  every  time  the  consumer 
conserves  heat,  the  gas  companies  have 
increased  their  prices  that  much  more 
claiming  they  needed  it  In  order  to 
achieve  a  fair  return  on  their  Invest- 
ment. 

DecontroUlng  the  price  of  natural  gas 
would  be  similar  to  decontrolling  the 
price  of  oil. 

All  that  decontrol  resulted  In  was 
higher  prices  for  the  oil  companies  and 
tne  American  consumer  wound  ud  oav- 
ing  the  price.  ' 

When  we  originally  had  the  issue 
about  decontroUing  the  price  of  natural 
gas  and  phasing  it  in.  as  the  Carter  ad- 
mmistration  did.  they  to'.d  us  thit  we 
should  not  be  using  natural  gas  for  in- 


dustrial boilers  and  that  we  should  not 
use  oil  for  Industrial  boilers,  that  we 
should  use  coal,  which  Is  In  very  abun- 
dant supply,  and  much  of  which  comes 
from  my  own  State.  But  Immediately 
after  we  passed  the  matter  of  phasing 
out  controls,  what  happened?  Suddenly, 
Mr.  Schlesinger  and  his  team  reversed 
signals  said,  "Now,  we  should  use  more 
gas  for  Industrisd  boilers,  and  that  is  the 
way  of  backing  out  of  oil." 

The  American  people  have  consist- 
ently been  misled.  The  American  people 
have  been  consistently  taken  advantage 
of,  and  the  American  people  cannot 
afford  to  have  the  price  of  natural  gas 
decontrolled. 

This  economy  cannot  tolerate  the  de- 
control of  oil.  But  if  oil  decontrol  is 
compounded  by  the  decontrol  of  natmral 
gas  that  would  indeed  be  an  unbearable 
burden. 

When  some  of  us  argued  that  President 
Reagan's  decision  to  accelerate  the  de- 
control of  the  price  of  oil  would  raise  the 
inflation  rate  1.2  to  1.4  percent,  It  was 
pooh-poohed. 

But  the  most  recent  figures  that  came 
out  indicate  that  we  were  right  on  target 
and  if  anything  maybe  we  were  a  bit  low. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  the 
attachment  he  would  make  to  this  bill, 
is  in  the  right  order. 

I  think  a  message  should  be  sent  to 
the  administration.  As  this  Senator  has 
said  on  previous  occasions  in  the  Cham- 
ber, if  there  should  be  an  effort  to  de- 
control the  price  of  natural  gas,  I  know 
that  many  other  Senators  would  Join 
me  in  causing  a  debate  on  that  subject 
to  extend  through  the  days  and  nights 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  cannot  tolerate  that.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  get  on  about  our  busi- 
ness, and  I  hope  that  the  administration 
does  not  see  fit  to  send  any  action  up  to 
this  Congress  that  would  effectively  de- 
control the  price  of  natural  gas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor,  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  nro- 
ceeding  for  5  minutes  during  the  pend- 
ens of  a  motion  to  table? 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  EXON.  A  parliamentary  Inqulrv 
Mr^BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
the  Chair  would  not  wait  so  long  for 
that  obiectfon.   that  we  move  a  little 
earlier  on  that.  If  I  may. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
senator  from  Texas  yield  for  an  inquiry' 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right. 

*^^\^S^^  ^^  President,  the  motion 
to  table  has  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HEINZ.  It  has  been  withheld 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  table  has  been  made. 


Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufQcient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  of  my  good 
friend  from  Nebraska. 

As  he  probably  knows,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  knows,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  emotional  and  controversial 
issues  that  we  can  have  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  can  well  recall  the  debate  in  1977 
when  we  went  weeks  on  end  debating 
this  issue.  I  can  remember  going  on 
through  the  night  as  we  discussed  it.  I 
can  recall  Senators  being  awakened  and 
brought  here  to  vote,  coming  into  the 
Chamber  at  3  a.m.  to  vote  on  this  issue. 
That  is  the  kind  of  a  tough,  contro- 
versial issue  this  Is. 

My  friend  from  Ohio  says  that  despite 
the  N.G.P.A.  they  have  not  found  that 
much  new  gas.  But  I  understand  that  we 
have  had  an  unprecedented  amount  of 
production  from  below  15,000  feet.  We 
are  not  having  the  brownouts  we  had  be- 
fore and  there  has  even  been  a  net  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  new  gas  reserves 
in  this  country.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
accomplish  that  in  oil. 

What  we  have  accomplished  is  to  buy 
some  time  while  we  try  to  make  the 
transition  to  alternative  sources  of  en- 
ergy. But  it  is  controversial  in  every  re- 
spect. I  do  not  know  of  any  issue  that 
is  tougher  to  iron  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Are  we  going  to  say,  without  any  bene- 
flt  of  hearings  on  how  we  might  improve 
the  act,  make  it  work  any  Ijetter.  that 
we  are  go  ng  to  vote  on  it  now  and  say 
it  is  perfect? 

Is  there  no  little  change  we  could  make 
in  that  piece  of"  legislation?  With  the 
time  and  the  experience  we  have  had  in 
seeing  which  parts  of  it  worked  and 
which  were  inequitable  can  we  not  de- 
termine how  the  act  can  be  improved? 
We  still  have  time  to  improve  it  for  the 
consumer,  for  the  producer,  and  for  In- 
dustry. 

But  how  do  we  do  that?  We  do  it  with 
hearings,  where  we  let  all  segments  of 
our  society  be  heard.  There  can  be  some 
improvement.  I  would  assume,  for  all 
of  these  people. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  short- 
circuit  that  process. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  close  the 
door  on  that  possibility  before  we  even 
have  the  chance  to  explore  it.  Wc  should 
be  more  deliberative  about  evaluating 
our  Nation's  energy  policies. 

I  am  unaware  of  any  decisions  that 
have  l)een  made  to  completely  decontrol 
the  price  of  natural  gas.  as  the  distin- 
guished sponsor  of  the  amendment 
would  have  us  believe.  There  may  be 
some  improvements  we  can  make,  and 
I  certainly  hope  that  all  concerned  will 
be  able  to  set  aside  some  of  the  emotion 
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of  this  issue  so  that  we  can  look  at  im- 
proving our  Nation's  energy  supplies, 
particularly  in  gas. 

Finally,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  is 
this  amendment  germane  to  the  expwt 
trading  bill  which  it  hopes  to  amend? 
Clearly  It  is  not  germane.  It  is  rather  an 
attempt  to  push  through  the  Senate  an 
early  end  to  the  debate  on  natural  gas 
before  it  even  begins. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be  more 
deliberative  on  this  emotional  issue  and 
reject  this  amendment  of  my  good  friend 
from  Nebraska. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  the  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton proceeding  for  5  minutes  notwith- 
standing the  pendency  of  a  motion  to 
table?  No  objection  being  heard,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  just  learned  of  this  amendment  a  few 
minutes  ago.  I  believe  the  timing  of  the 
amendment  and  the  procedure  here  are 
not  wise.  As  the  major  author  of  the 
amendments  to  the  original  Natural  Gas 
Act  of  1937,  I  must  speak  my  mind. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  substance  of 
the  pending  amendment.  I  want  to  re- 
port, as  we  all  Imow  I  am  sure,  that  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  is  indeed  work- 
ing. There  are  more  rigs  out  drilling  for 
gas  now  than  at  any  time  in  history.  We 
had  a  net  increase  In  domestic  natural 
gas  production  last  year  for  the  first 
time,  Mr.  President,  in  years. 

However,  i  must  disagree  with  pur- 
suing this  amendment  at  this  time,  and 
I  emphasize  "at  this  time."  The  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  Committee,  Mr. 
McClttre,  has  urged  the  administration 
not  to  pursue  legislation  for  decontrol  at 
this  time.  So.  may  I  point  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Has  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  Mr. 
DmcELL?  And.  If  I  may  add.  I  also  share 
the  view  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  committees. 

I  think  we  are  all  in  agreement  that 
the  act  is  working  reasonably  well.  It 
may  not  be  perfect,  but  it  Is  indeed 
achieving  the  purpose  for  which  the  leg- 
islation was  Intended.  It  Is  my  view,  Mr. 
President,  that  tamperini;  with  it  will 
create  uncertainty,  and  that  Is  the  last 
thing  we  need. 

Now  Is  not  the  proper  time,  nor  Is  this 
the  proper  vehic'e.  to  pursue  this  issue. 

If  the  adminlstrat'on  chooses  not  to 
heed  our  collective  advice  and  sends  us 
a  bill  I  want  to  say  right  here  and  now 
that  I  will  oppose  It.  I  do  not  mean  Just 
ordinary  opposition,  because  I  feel  very 
deeply  ahrut  this  subject.  I  believe  that 
our  coUectlve  effort-;  reached  an  equitable 
result.  We  were  able  to  achieve  a  bi- 
partisan compromise.  Our  d'fferences  of 
opinion  were  fought  out  and  resolved 


I  think  the  administration  certainly 
should  get  the  very  clear  message  that 
amending  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
would  not  be  an  easy  task.  We  want  to 
make  that  very  clear. 

I  would  Join  the  ranks  of  those  who 
would  talk  a  long  time,  or  at  length,  or 
any  other  way  you  wiuit  to  describe  any 
sort  of  extended  debate,  regarding  any 
decontrol  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution 
does  not  provide  the  proper  forum,  or 
afford  us  time  for  adequate  preparation 
to  discuss  the  hundreds  of  issues  we 
would  need  to  discuss  In  connection  with 
such  an  important  debate. 

I  will,  therefore,  support  the  tabling 
motion.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  why  I 
am  supporting  it.  I  must  state  categori- 
cally that  I  do  not  oppose  the  substance 
of  the  amendment,  but  I  indeed  oppose 
the  procedure  here  which  I  do  not  think 
gives  the  consumers,  the  producers,  and 
the  public  Interest  as  a  whole  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  to  properly  ventilate 
all  of  the  matters  that  are  relevant  and 
pertinent  to  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  during  the  pendency 
of  the  motion  to  table  I  may  yield  first  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Tsongas).     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  presents  a  dilemma  for  those 
of  us  who  are  from  the  Northeast  and 
whose  States  are  reasonably  dependent 
upon  natural  gas. 

But  I  share  the  view  of  the  Soiator 
from  Washington,  that  It  is  premature 
to  bring  the  issue  up  like  this  without 
serious  debate  and  consideration.  I  think 
it  does  hot  do  Justice  to  the  complexity 
of  the  issue. 

I  happen  to  support  decontrol  In  prin- 
ciple for  the  obvious  reason  that  energy 
ought  to  be  priced  at  its  replacement  cost 
in  order  to  assure  efficient  use  and  sufB- 
cient  development  of  energy.  But  the 
specific  question  of  natural  gas  decontrol 
depends  on  a  great  deal  of  information 
not  yet  available  regarding  the  competi- 
tiveness of  natural  gas  markets,  projected 
supply  respcHise,  availability  of  substi- 
tutes, adequacy  of  programs  to  protect 
the  poor,  and  interregional  transfers  of 
wealth.  I  think  that  faced  with  am  at- 
tempt by  the  President  to  deregulate 
natural  gas  suddenly,  I  would  Join  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  in  the  ex- 
tended debate  and  oppose  efforts  to  elim- 
inate the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  But  I 
think  the  Issue  today  Is  the  export  trad- 
ing companies. 

The  Ukellhood  is  that  the  President 
win  not  seek  to  deregulate  natural  gas 
this  year.  The  chairman  of  the  Energy 
Committee  has  said  he  does  not  think 
that  will  take  place  either.  I  think  on 
the  merits  I  agree  with  the  Senator  frwn 
Nebraska  but  given  the  issue  of  time  and 
place  rather  than  substance.  I  will  vote 
to  table  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 


same.  However,  I  reserve  my  right  to 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  in 
the  future  were  there  to  be  an  attempt 
to  deregulate.  But  I  want  to  distinguish 
between  the  substance  of  the  issue  and 
what  indeed  we  are  addressing  here 
today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exok>  be  yielded  2  min- 
utes without  my  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor  during  the  pendency  of  the  motion 
to  table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
also  wish  to  thank  the  wide  range  of  sup- 
port I  am  receiving  from  my  colleagues 
on  the  floor  for  what  I  am  trying  to  do, 
but  not  now. 

It  brings  to  mind  the  old  story  that 
I  am  all  for  the  church  but  I  am  not 
going  to  give  to  it  because  I  do  not  like 
the  location.  The  fact  of  the  matter  la 
I  do  not  want  the  new  church  in  the 
first  place. 

I  am  amazed  to  hear  on  the  floor 
some  of  the  people  who  conceded  they 
put  together  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1978  saying  we  should  not  tamper 
with  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate  resolution  does  not  tamper  with  it 
at  all.  It  says  it  was  a  good  act  and 
it  says  we  should  continue  that.  That 
is  all  it  says. 

Let  me  read  it  again: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
schedule  of  the  phased  decontrol  of  natural 
gas  prices  emt>odled  In  the  Natural  Oas  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1978  continues  to  be  sound  public 
policy  which  should  not  be  altered. 

I  am  patting  them  on  the  back  for 
the  good  job  they  did.  and  they  objected 
for  reasons — imless  they  are  indeed  in- 
tending to  change  that  well-thought-out 
measure  that  they  enacted  in  1978. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  tabling  motion. 

I  thank  mv  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to 
lay  on  the  table  Mr.  ExoWs  amendment 
(UP  No.  59). 

TOie  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  n*. 

l^e  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Doanr- 
BKBGER),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs. 
HAWKDfs) .  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood>  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DnoH),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddlb- 
STON) .  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Wn-LiAMS)   are  n«»cess8rily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Biudley)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor>.  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  66, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 

(BoUcsll  Vote  No.  80  Leg.) 
YEAS— 96 


Abdaor 

Oold  water 

Uelcher 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Armstrong 

Orassley 

MurkowBkl 

Baker 

Hatch 

Nlck.ea 

Bentaen 

Hatfield 

Boreo 

Fayakawa 

Percy 

Boachwlta 

Heflln 

Presaler 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Byrd. 

Helma 

Rudman 

BMrryy..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

Caan<n 

Jackson 

Simpson 

CX>chimii 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Cotyaa 

Johnston 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

K&ssebaum 

Stennla 

DanTorth 

Kasten, 

Stevens 

DeConclnJ 

Lav  alt 

Symms 

D«aton 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Long 

Tower 

DomeDld 

Lugar 

Tsoogas 

Eoat 

MathlM 

WaUop 

Pord 

Mattlngly 

Warmer 

Oam 

McClure 

Welcker 

01«iin 

NAYS— 2 

7 

Baucus 

Exon 

PeU 

Blden 

Hart 

Pro  rm  Ire 

Bump«n 

HoUincrs 

Pryor 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Inouye 

Randolph 

Cbafee 

Kennedy 

Rlegle 

Chiles 

Levin 

Roth 

Craoaton 

Matsunaga 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

MeLzenbaul 

a      Sasser 

Eagleton 

Mo  yn  than 
NOT  VOTIN 

Zorlnsky 
O— 7 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Williams 

Dixon 

Huddleeton 

Durenberger 

Packwood 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  59  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  tres.dent,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  yield 
to  me  so  that  we  may  take  care  of  an- 
other matter? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
17— PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOURN- 
MENT OP  THE  CONGRESS  FROM 
APRIL  10.  1981,  TO  APRIL  27,  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con.  Res.  17) 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress from  April  10,  1981  to  AprU  27,  1981. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  con- 
ferred with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  b^eve  he  is  agreeable  to  dis- 
posing of  this  matter  at  this  time,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  can  dispose  of  this 
resolution  so  we  can  send  it  to  the  other 
body  at  this  time. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  17)  was  considered  and  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  when  the  txo 
Houses  adjourn  on  Prld*y,  AprU  10.  1981, 
they  stsjid  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  nooo 
on  Monday.  April  27,  1981. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

GRAYMAIL  LEGISLATION:  PRO- 
TECTING NATIONAL  SECURITY 
IN  CRIMINAL  CASES 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  last  week  in  reading  the 
Baltimore  Sun  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  implementing  the  so-called 
graymall  legislation  for  the  first  time  in 
a  case  in  Baltimore.  That  case  involves  a 
former  CIA  agent  charged  with  embez- 
zling $60,000.  The  former  agent's  defense 
is  that  the  CIA  authorized  the  loans  for 
secret  CIA  projects.  Of  course  the  de- 
fendant intends  to  use  that  defense  as  a 
pretext  for  pretrial  discovery  that  will 
force  the  Government  to  disclose  classi- 
fied information  and  "graymall"  the 
Government  into  dismissing  the  case. 
The  Classified  Information  Procedures 
Act  which  we  developed  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  last  year  addresses  this  prob- 
lem by  providing  procedures  to  protect 
classified  information  and  restrict  frivo- 
lous discovery  motions  in  these  kinds  ol 
cases. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  April  2  Baltimore  Sun 
describing  this  case  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nrw  Law   on  Ci.assitibd  Data  Masks 
Debut  in  JoLLurr  Case 

A  federal  Judge  yesterday  appointed  a 
caretaker  for  secret  documents  that  may 
be  sought  by  a  former  CIA  employee  as 
evidence  In  his  criminal  case,  activating  for 
the  first  time  here  a  new  law  to  guard  against 
public   disclosure   of  classified   Information. 

The  temporary  appointment  was  made  by 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Prank  A.  Kaufman 
In  the  case  of  Wade  A.  Jolllff.  Jr..  who  Is 
charged  with  Impersonating  a  CTA  agent  and 
fraudulently  obtaining  more  than  t65.000  In 
loans  for  purported  CIA  "operations"  while 
working  as  head  of  .security  at  the  University 
of  Maryland's  Baltimore  campus. 

Mr.  Jolllff,  who  the  FBI  said  worked  for 
the  CTA  until  1972,  disputes  the  charges, 
contending  that  there  are  CTA  records  that 
win  prove  he  was  actually  on  assignment 
for  the  agency  while  employed  at  the  uni- 
versity's Baltimore  camptis. 

However,  concerned  that  Mr.  Jolllff — who 
had  access  to  secret  Information  while  work- 
ing for  the  CIA — may  be  seeking  classified 
InfomvaMon,  federal  pT<5??nt--^  harr"  as'-^d 
that  procedures  outlined  In  the  Classified 
Information  Procedures  Act  be  followed. 

The  law,  enacted  last  October,  would  re- 
quire Mr.  Jolllff  to  disclose  In  writing  what 
material  he  Is  seeking  and  to  prove  the 
relevance  to  his  case  of  any  secret  material 
he  may  request.  The  law  also  requires  the 
appointment  of  a  court  security  officer  to 
protect  any  classified  documents. 

Judge  Kaufman  temporarily  assigned 
Mary  Schwartz,  a  member  of  the  Security 
I^ograms  staff  of  the  U.S.  attorney's  office, 
to  that  duty  so  the  case  could  proceed  In 
time  for  the  AprU  21  trial.  A  permanent 
caretaker  will  be  appointed  some  time  next 
week  from  a  list  of  candidates  provided  by 
the  Justice  Department,  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment spokesman  said. 


The  duties  of  the  security  officer  Include 
making  certain  that  the  area  where  the 
documents  will  be  reviewed — for  example, 
the  Judge's  chambers — Is  secure  and  that  no 
one  who  does  not  have  CIA  clearance  sees 
the  Information. 

According  to  FBI  records,  Mr.  Jolllff 
worked  10  years  for  the  CIA  untU  he  left 
In  1972  to  work  for  UM  as  head  of  security 
at  the  Baltimore  campvis. 

In  the  grand  Jury  Indictment,  Mr.  Jolllff 
was  accused  of  obtaining  loans  from  B. 
Dixon  Evander  Associates,  Inc.,  an  Insurance 
firm,  and  from  other  Investors  In  an  alleged 
scheme  In  which  he  purported  to  solicit 
funds  for  secret  CIA  projects. 


HEROIN    ADDICTION    AND    STREET 
CRIME 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  I  am  continuing  to  pursue  an 
issue  I  begem  addressing  2  years  ago  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Justice.  Two  years  ago  the  subcom- 
mittee began  to  notice  an  increase  in 
Southwest  Asian  heroin  in  the  urban 
Northeast.  I  am  convinced  that  heroin 
addiction  is  a  prime  contributor  to  much 
of  the  increasing  crime  that  occurs  in 
this  country. 

This  opinion  is  supported  by  most 
streetwise  cops  and  prosecutors,  but  now 
we  have  supportive  research  which  shows 
the  appalling  relationship  between  her- 
oin addiction  and  street  crime. 

A  study  done  by  Prof.  James  Inciardl 
of  the  University  of  Delaware  showed 
that  356  active  heroin  users  were: 

First,  responsible  for  118,134  crimes  In 
1  year; 

Second,  over  95  percent  reported  com- 
mitting illegal  activity  in  the  year  period; 

Third,  90  percent  relied  on  criminal 
activity  as  a  means  of  Income;  and. 

Fourth,  most  disturbing,  is  that  only  1 
of  every  413  crimes  committed  resulted 
in  an  arrest. 

Additional  research  completed  this 
rast  year  at  the  Temple  University 
School  of  Medicine  by  Dr.  John  C.  Ball, 
Dr.  Lawrence  Rosen,  Dr.  John  A.  Plueck, 
and  Dr.  David  Nurco  showed  that  243 
hero'n  addicts  committed  almost  500,000 
st--ct  c'f'^e-  i"  11  years. 

Their  research  also  showed  that  when 
the^e  add;ci.s  were  not  dependent  on  her- 
oin, there  was  an  84 -percent  decrease  in 
criminality. 

These  two  studies  clearly  show  that  if 
we  could  ever  control  heroin  addiction 
or  even  reduce  it,  we  would  see  an  appre- 
ciable reduction  in  criminality. 

As  the  new  administration  begins  its 
war  on  violent  crime  it  also  proposes  to 
cut  $5.4  million  requested  previously  by 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
for  its  Southwest  Asian  heroin  interdic- 
tion program,  elimination  of  the  State 
and  local  drug  coordination  program, 
$5  9  million  cut  for  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  task  force  programs,  and 
budget  cuts  to  the  State  Department's 
international  narcotic  management  pro- 
gram that  srpports  crop  substitution 
overseas.  In  the  treatment  area,  there 
will  be  ma'or  cuts  in  treatment  slots  and 
prompted  Mr.  Julio  Martinez  of  the  New 
York  State  Division  of  Substance  Abuse 
Services  to  say  In  the  New  York  Times 
on  March  9.  1981: 
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.  . .  The  cuts  in  antidrug  funding  will  grind 
New  York's  fight  against  drugs  to  a  near  halt 
and  possibly  force  thousands  of  addicts  and 
users  onto  the  streets  .  .  . 

I  am  fearful  that  the  administration 
does  not  seem  to  recognize  the  obvious 
relationship  between  heroin  and  crime. 
I  only  point  to  the  alarming  increase  in 
crime  in  the  Northeast  cities  which  are 
also  experiencing  a  flood  of  cheap  South- 
west Asian  heroin  on  their  streets.  In 
New  York  City  this  past  year  mortality 
rates  due  to  heroin  overdose  were  up  25 
percent  and  the  price  of  street  heroin 
decreased  because  of  its  easy  availability. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  research  documents 
I  refer  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
their  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HsBOnr  Use  and  Street  Cbimk 
(By  James  A.  Inciardl) 

The  relationship  between  heroin  use  and 
street  crime  has  been  studied  for  the  better 
part  of  this  century,  but  the  findings  have 
been  Inconclusive.  Research  In  this  area  has 
been  limited  to  analyses  of  criminality  in 
terms  of  arrest  data,  and  samples  have  been 
drawn  only  from  officially  known  populations 
of  drug  users.  The  present  study  focuses  on 
a  sample  of  356  active  heroin  users  from 
Miami.  Florida,  and  data  have  been  collected 
describing  their  officially  known  and  self- 
reported  criminal  activity.  The  data  Indicate 
that,  while  active  heroin  users  are  heavily 
Involved  In  street  crime,  any  relationship 
between  drug  use  and  crime  Is  much  more 
complex  than  has  been  generally  believed. 
The  findings  of  the  research  suggest  that  the 
wrong  questions  may  have  been  asked  In 
previous  studies  of  the  drugs/crime  nexus. 

The  relationship  between  heroin  use  and 
street  crime  represents  an  Issue  that  has  long 
been  studied,  argued,  and  reexamined — yet 
few  definitive  conclusions  are  apparent  to- 
day. For  more  than  six  decades,  researchers 
and  opinion  makers  have  addressed  the  sub- 
ject, asklne  such  questions  as.  Do  heroin  use 
and  addiction  cause  crime?  If  so.  what  ought 
to  be  done  to  mannee  the  problem?  Much  of 
the  research  on  this  has  attempted  to  de- 
termine the  sequence  of  heroin  use  and 
criminal  activity.  Doe^  9.dd'c*lon  per  se  lead 
the  user  into  a  life  of  crime,  or  do  the 
demands  of  the  addict's  life-style  force  him 
into  criminal  behavior?  Or.  alternatively.  Is 
heroin  use  simply  an  additional  pattern  of 
deviant  activity  manifested  by  an  already 
criminal  population?  The  cataloe  of  research 
has  been  Impressive,  at  least  In  terms  of 
she^r  Quantity.* 

The  flndlnes  that  have  emerced.  however, 
have  led  to  a  series  of  peculiar  and  contra- 
dictory oersnectlves.  Some  researchers  have 
found  that  the  criminal  histories  of  their 
sample  cases  conslderablv  preceded  any  evi- 
dence of  drug  use:  thus,  their  conr-luslon  has 
been  that  the  heroin  user  is  indeed  a  crtml- 

'For  annotated  bibliographies  and  analy- 
ses of  these  studies,  see  Research  Triangle 
Institute.  Drug  Use  and  Crime  (Springfield. 
Va. :  National  Technical  Tnformatlon  Service, 
1976):  Gregory  A.  Austin  and  Daniel  J.  Let- 
tlerl.  Drugs  and  Crime:  The  Relationship  of 
Drug  Use  and  Concomitant  Criminal  Behavior 
(Rockvllle,  Md.:  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  1976):  S.  W.  Oreenberg  and  Freda 
Adier,  "Crime  and  Addiction:  An  Empirical 
Analysis  of  the  Literature,  1920-1973."  Con- 
temvorary  Drug  Problems,  vol.  3  M 97*1 .  pp. 
221-70;  and  James  A.  Inciardl.  "The  Vtllflca- 
tlon  of  Euphoria:  Some  Persoectlves  on  an 
ninslve  Issue."  Addictive  Disease*,  yol  1 
(1974).  pp.  241-67. 


nal.  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  Other* 
have  found  In  their  data  that  the  sequence 
Is  In  the  reverse  direction,  and  have  offered 
us  an  "enslavement  theory"  of  addiction. 
Within  this  perspective,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  monopolistic  controls  over  the  heroin 
black  market  have  forced  the  otherwise  law- 
abiding  user  Into  a  life  of  crime  in  order  to 
support  his  habit.  The  answer  to  the  "prob- 
lem" Is  simple :  Legalize  heroin,  and  the  need 
for  crime  Is  removed.  And  still  a  third  group 
finds  conflicting  data :  Some  members  of  the 
samples  were  drug  users  first,  other  members 
were  criminals  first,  and  still  others  embraced 
both  drug  use  and  crime  simultaneously.  The 
conclusion  here  Is  that  heroin  use  and  crime 
may  not  be  related  at  all.  but  Instead  result 
from  seme  third,  unknown  variable,  or  some 
complex  set  of  factors  that  pervade  the  user's 
operating  social  milieu  and  greater  environ- 
ment. 

Yet  any  conclusions,  hypotheses,  and  the- 
ories from  these  efforts  become  meaningless 
when  one  considers  the  awesome  biases  and 
deficiencies  In  the  Information  that  has  been 
generated.  Data-gathering  enterprises  on 
criminal  activity  have  usually  restricted 
themselves  to  the  heroin  users'  arrest  his- 
tories, and  there  can  be  little  argument  as  to 
the  Inadequacy  of  official  statistics  as  meas- 
ures of  the  incidence  and  prevalence  of  crim- 
inal behavior.  These  studies  that  have  gone 
beyond  arrest  figures  to  probe  self-reported 
criminal  activity  Invariably  have  been  lim- 
ited to  small  samples  of  either  Incarcerated 
heroin  users  or  users  placed  In  treatment 
programs.  And  the  few  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  locate  active  heroin  users  have  gen- 
erally examined  their  samples'  drug-taking 
behaviors  to  the  exclusion  of  their  drug- 
seeking   behaviors. 

In  an  effort  to  generate  a  preliminary  and 
more  realistic  data  base  descriptive  of  the 
criminal  activities  of  active  heroin  users,  the 
present  study  focused  during  a  twelve-month 
period  ending  In  1978  on  the  street  commu- 
nity as  an  Information  source,  using  active 
cases  In  Miami,  Florida.^ 

method 

The  peculiar  life-style.  Illegal  drug-taking 
and  drug-seeking  activities,  and  mobility 
characteristics  of  active  drug  users  preclude 
any  examination  of  this  group  through 
standard  survey  methodology.  A  sample 
based  on  a  restricted  quota  draw  was  re- 
jected In  favor  of  one  derived  through  the 
use  of  a  soclometrlcally  oriented  model. 

Tn  the  field  site,  the  author  had  estab- 
lished extensive  contacts  within  the  sub- 
cultural  drug  scene.  These  represented 
"starting  points"  for  Interviewing.  During  or 
after  each  Interview,  at  a  time  when  the 
rapport  between  interviewer  and  respondent 
was  deemed  to  be  at  Its  highest  level,  each 
respondent  was  requested  to  identlfv  other 
current  users  with  whom  he  or  she  was 
acquainted.  These  persons.  In  turn,  were 
located  and  Interviewed,  and  the  process  was 
repeated  until  the  social  network  surround- 
ing each  respondent  was  exhausted.  This 
method,  as  described,  restricted  the  pool  of 
users  Interviewed  to  those  who  were  cur- 
rently active  In  the  given  subcultural  knit 
In  the  street  community  and  who  were  "at 
risk."  In  addition.  It  eliminated  former  users 
as  well  as  those  who  were  only  peripheral 
to  the  mainstream  of  the  subcultural  half 
world. 

This  selection  plan  does  not  guarantee  a 
totally  unbiased  sample.  However,  the  use 
of  several  starting  points  within  the  same 
locale  eliminated  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
all  respondents  from  one  social  network. 
Confidentiality   was   guaranteed   to   the   re- 

» These  data  were  generated  by  DHEW 
grant  No.  l-ROl-DA-O-1827-02,  from  the  Di- 
vision of  Research,  National  Institute  on 
Drag  Abuse. 


spondents.  Interviewing  was  done  in  an 
anonymous  fashion,  and  each  respondent 
was  paid  a  fee  for  participating. 

This  sampling  technique  resulted  In  an 
initial  study  population  of  356  heroin  users 
(see  Table  1)  who  were  active  In  the  free 
community  at  the  time  of  the  Interview. 
Not  unlike  other  populations  of  drug  users, 
most  of  the  sample  cases  were  males  (67 
percent) ,  and  the  majority  of  both  the  males 
and  females  were  unemployed  whites, 
clustered  In  the  eighteen-  to  thirty-four- 
year -old  age  group  (see  Table  1).  Males  and 
females  did.  however,  evidence  many  pro- 
nounced differences  in  their  criminal  career 
patterns. 

TABLE    1.— SEUCTED   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   3S6   ACTIVE 
HEROIN  USERS 


Chiricteristics 


IWet 
(R-239) 


Ftfliiiet 
(n-117) 


A|.: 

17  »nd  under. _„ 

18  to  24 _  _ 

25toJ4 _"„II 

35  to  49 131' 

50  ind  over — ™.III 

Meditn  (years) ~ 

Ettinic  l<«cli(ro«iiid: 

Wtile „ 

Black. 

Hispanic 

Other. _'Si 

Years  of  schpol  fmediin) 

Employment  statu";: 

Currently  employed 

Unemployment 

Not  in  lafaff  (orce. 

Marital  status: 

Never  married 

Married 

Di  twcej-Zser  arateL_ 

Wi  lowed 

No  data 


0.S 

3.4 

19.2 

34.2 

64.0 

51.3 

14.2 

14 

0l8 

1.7 

27.1 

219 

SZ.3 

S5.6 

33.S 

24.6 

14.2 

1&2 

14 

11.8 

1L7 

49.3 

41.  t 

4«.S 

S3.I 

2.2 

4.3 

4.«;« 

46.2 

2S.9 

13.7 

26.4 

36.1 

1.7 

L6 

0.4 

0.9 

vmmt  xrsc  psTrBure 
The  heroin  users  sampled  In  this  study 
had  long  histories  of  multiple  drug  Involve- 
ment, following  clear  sequential  patterns  of 
onset  and  progre?6lon  Both  males  and  fe- 
males began  the  use  of  drugs  with  alcob<d. 
Their  first  experiences  with  aloolxH  intoxi- 
cation occurred  at  median  ages  of  13.3  and 
13.9  years,  respectively,  with  39.3  percent  of 
the  males  and  21.4  percent  of  the  female* 
having  such  an  experience  before  age  12. 
Furthermore,  as  indicated  in  Table  2.  progres- 
sion into  the  other  ma|or  drugs  followed 
identical  sequential  patterns  for  tmth  sexes. 
For  example,  based  on  median  ages  of  onset, 
alcohol  use  was  followed  by  initial  drug  abuse 
experimentation  ait  15.2  years  of  age,  fol- 
lowed by  m3rt<uana  use.  barbiturate  uae, 
heroin  uae,  and  cocaine  use: 

TABU  2.-0RUG  USE  HISTOflES 


Orvf  uae  ctiara:teristica 


Mala  Fan^lei 

(n=239)         (a-lP) 


Are  of  1st  alcohol  use  (irarfian) 

Ar«  of  1st  alcohol  hi?h  (median) 

Ever  used  alcohol  (pexent) _. 

Afc  of  1st  d-u>  (excludmi  akoM) 

use  (median). 

A(e  of  ist  maihuana  use  (median).. 

Ever  used  maihuana  (pecenO 

Are      of     1st     barlMturate     use 

(meditn) 

Eve'  used  ba-biturates  (percent)... 

Afe  of  1st  heoin  use  (meinn) 

Are  of  1st  cocaine  use  (median) 

Fve- used  cocaine  (percent) 

Median  number  of  d'U(s  eve-  usad'. 
Median    number    of    drvfs    '^r- 

rentfy  '  beinj  used- 

Ever  treated  for  dnji  use  (percent). 
Currently  in  treatment  (percent) 


12.8 

13.8 

13.3 

13.9 

9S.8 

913 

15.2 

15.2 

115 

15.4 

99.2 

99.1 

17.5 

17.0 

84.9 

810 

1L7 

112 

19.7 

117 

92.9 

9^3 

10.3 

115 

5.0 

5.6 

56.9 

56.4 

.4 

.9 

■  Ind'ides  alcohal.  he'oin.  other  narcotics,  sedatives,  stima' 
lants.  antidepressants,  hallucinotens,  analiesics,  and  soivcnts' 
inhalants. 

)  "Current"  use  refers  to  any  intake  durini  the  90  days  Iwfer* 
the  interview. 
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TABLE  3.— CRIMINAL  HISTORIES 


MMitn  onMt  i|* 


Substinc* 


Main 


Ftmaltj 


Criminal  characterlstica 


Malts  Famales 

(n-239)  (n-117) 


Alcohol  \a» 

Akohd  intaiicatia« 

Firat  dnii  abuat 

Marijuana  un 

Barbituratt  uat 

Htroin  usa 

Cocaiia  uj« 


12.8 
13.3 
IS.  2 
15.  S 
17.5 
18.7 
19.7 


13.8 
13.9 
15.2 
15.4 
17.0 
18.2 
18.7 


Curiously,  while  the  females  began  their 
careers  of  substance  use  one  year  later  than 
the  males,  their  progression  was  more  rapid 
and  the  extent  of  their  drug  involvement 
seemed  to  be  greater.  A  median  of  5.9  years 
sepau^ted  the  males'  Initial  alcohol  experi- 
mentation from  their  first  use  of  hero'.n  at 
age  18.7.  With  females,  the  onset  of  heroin 
use  was  at  age  18.2,  only  4  4  years  after  the 
first  use  of  alcohol.  Furthermore,  as  Is  shown 
In  Table  2.  the  females  were  using  a  slightly 
wider  variety  of  drugs  than  were  the  males. 

CBtltlNAI.    HISTORnS 

Early  Involvement  In  criminal  activity 
was  characteristic  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  sampled  heroin  users.  As  shown  In  Table 
3,  99.8  percent  of  the  males  and  98.3  percent 
of  the  females  reported  having  ever  com- 
mitted a  crime,  with  the  median  age  of  the 
first  criminal  act  preceding  the  sixteenth 
year.  The  first  crimes  committed  were  gen- 
erally crimes  agadnst  property,  although  the 
specific  Kind  of  property  crime  varied  be- 
tween males  and  females. 

As  shown  In  Table  3.  burglary  was  cited 
most  often  by  males  as  the  first  crime  (25.1 
percenit),  followed  by  shoplifting  (20.1  per- 
cent), other  lauxenles  (11.7  percent),  and 
drug  sales  ( 10.0  percent) .  In  contrast,  38.5 
percent  of  the  females  reported  shoplifting 
as  their  first  offense,  followed  by  prostitu- 
tion (18.8  percent)  and  drug  sales  (12.8 
percent).  It  might  also  be  noted  here  that 
the  proportion  reporting  vehicle  theft  as  the 
first  crime  was  ten  times  higher  amc«g  males 
thBkn  among  fem^es:  the  percentage  of  vio- 
lent crime  (robbery  and  assault)  was  also 
higher  among  the  ouile  group.  For  example, 
while  15.4  percent  of  the  males  specified 
robt>ery  or  aasault  as  the  first  criminal 
offense,  only  6.0  percent  of  the  females  In- 
dicated one  or  the  other  as  the  first  offense. 


E»ar  comminad  oflenja  (pa.cent)... 

Alt  of  first  crimt  (madlan) 

First  c-lma  committw)  (ptrctnt): 

Robbery 

Aaaaull 

Burdary 

VaMdtthtn 

St)opllftlnf 

Othtr  tiitft/larctny 

Prostitution 

Druf  salts 

Othtr/no  data 

HavB  arrast  history  (pt-ctnt) 

Att  at  first  arrtsl  (median) 

Total  a'rast^  (me<ti<n) 

Evar  Incarctratad  (ptrctnt) 


99.6 
15.1 

7.9 

7.5 

25.1 

9.2 

20.1 

U.7 


10.0 
8.1 

93.7 

17.2 

3.5 

81.2 


S8.3 
15.9 

3.4 

2.6 

5.1 

0.9 

38.5 

6.9 

18.8 

12.8 

9.3 

83.8 

18.3 

2  6 

62.4 


Pattema  of  drug  use  support 
As  Indicated  below,  the  heroin  users  re- 
ported a  wide  variety  of  sources  of  support 
for  both  their  general  economic  needs  and 
their  drug  use.  For  example — 


|ln 

pa-cenf] 

Source  of  income 

Males 

Females 

Family  f'iends    

12.5 
49.4 
20.0 
97.4 

31.6 

Le«nl  employment 

... 

... 

43.6 
18.8 

Criminal  activity    

94.9 

Most  of  the  heroin  users  studied  here  had 
arrest  histories,  but  these  typlcoUy  began 
more  than  two  years  after  the  Initiation  of 
criminal  activity  (Table  3).  Some  93.7  per- 
cent of  the  males  reported  having  been  ar- 
rested at  least  once,  with  the  first  arrest  oc- 
curring at  a  median  age  of  17.2  years.  Slightly 
fewer  females  (83.8  percent)  had  arrest  his- 
tories, with  the  Initiation  Into  criminal  Jus- 
tice processing  beginning  at  a  median  age  of 
18.3  years.  The  data  also  Indicate  that  the 
males  had  more  frequent  contacts  with  the 
criminal  Justice  system  (Table  3).  The  me- 
dian number  of  arrests  for  the  males  was  3.5, 
with  81.2  percent  having  histories  of  Incar- 
ceration. In  contrast,  the  females  reported  a 
median  of  2.6  arrests,  with  62.4  i>ercent  hav- 
ing been  incarcerated.  Such  differences  might 
be  explained  by  the  younger  age  at  which 
the  males  Initiated  their  criminal  activity 
and  arrest  histories,  or  by  the  sUehtly  young- 
er age  of  the  female  group.  However,  the 
expanded  arrest  figures  below,  reflecting  the 
visible,  nature  of  the  males'  criminal  In- 
the  somewhat  more  serious,  ard  hence  more 
visible,  na*iire  of  the  males'  criminal  In- 
volvement. For  example — 


Mtdian  number  of 

arrests 

Nature  of  arrest 

Males 

Females 

Crimes  arainst  property 

Crimes  arainst  persons 

Dru»  l3w  violations 

1.6 
.3 
1.4 

0.5 
.2 
.8 

Pub!  c  order  crimes. 

.2 

1.1 

While  the  male  arrest  data  reflect  a  greater 
Involvement  in  crimes  against  the  person, 
property,  or  drug  laws,  the  females  were  more 
often  arrested  for  the  less  serious  crimes 
against  the  public  order,  primarily  prostitu- 
tion. This  would  account  for  the  higher  rate 
of  Incarceration  among  the  male  group. 


While  more  than  90  percent  of  both  groups 
relied  upon  criminal  activity  as  a  means  of 
Income,  most  had  a  second  source  of  funds. 
However,  some  98.7  percent  of  the  males  and 
96.6  percent  of  the  females  reported  some 
form  of  Illegal  activity  during  the  twelve 
months  before  the  Interview,  and  more  than 
80  percent  of  this  criminality  was  for  drug 
use  support  (80..')  percent  for  males,  87.7  per- 
cent for  females) . 

CURRINT  CRIMINAL  ACTIVITT 

The  data  on  current  criminal  activity 
clearly  demonstrate  not  only  that  most  of 
the  heroin  users  were  committing  crimes,  but 
also  that  they  were  doing  so  extensively  and 
for  the  purpose  of  drug  use  support.  Initially, 
some  98.7  percent  of  the  males  reported  com- 
mitting crimes  during  the  twelve-month 
period  prior  to  Interviewer  contact,  with  a 
median  of  80.5  percent  of  such  criminality 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a 
drug  habit. 

As  Indicated  In  Table  4,  the  239  male  heroin 
users  reported  committing  80.644  criminal 
acts,  averaging  some  337  offenses  per  user. 
While  this  might  be  viewed  as  an  astro- 
nomical sum,  one  must  consider  the  rela- 
tive proportions  for  each  crime  category.  The 
violent  crimes  of  robbery  and  assault,  al- 
though reaching  the  considerable  figure  of 
almost  3.500.  nevertheless  represent  only  4.3 
I>ercent  of  the  total.  Similarly,  property 
crimes,  while  Including  some  17,846  thefts  of 
various  types,  account  for  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  figure.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
clear  majority  of  the  crimes  by  male  heroin 
users  were  crimes  without  victims:  Almost 
60  percent  of  the  criminal  behavior  reported 
here  was  drug  sales,  prostitution,  gambling, 
and  alcohol  offenses,  with  an  additional  8.1 
percent  of  criminal  activity  Involving  the 
buying,  selling,  or  receiving  of  stolen  goods — 
a  secondary  level  of  criminality  resulting,  In 
mos:  Instances,  from  the  users'  Initial  in- 
volvement In  property  crimes. 


TABLE  4.-CRIMINAL  ACTIVITY  DURING  PAST  12  MO,  239  ACTIVE  MALE  HEROIN  USERS 


CriiM 


Total 
ofltnsts 


Ptrctntaie  Ptrctntare  Percantaiie  of 
of  total  of  sample  offenses  result- 
offenses  involved        Ini  in  arrest 


AsaatH. 

Burdary 

Vehicit  theft 

Theft  from  vthjdt 

Slwpliftini 

Pickpockefinf 

Prostitute  thtft.. 

Othtr  theft 

Forftry/ctHinttrMtinf.. 

Con  lamts 

Stoltn  loods 

Prostitution 


3.328 

170 

4,093 

398 

877 

9,6<5 

II 

62 

1.009 

1,711 

1,267 

6^527 

2 


4.1 

<.2 

5.1 

.5 

l.I 

12.0 

<! 

<.l 

1.3 

2.1 

1.6 

8.1 

<.I 


46.9  0.3<n-U) 
20.9         .6(n  =  l) 

69.0  .7(n-30) 
22.6         .5(n  =  2) 

29.3  .7(n-6) 

59.4  .2(n  =  15) 

l!3  '"T6(n"=i")  ■ 

35.1  .5(n=5) 

40.2  .4(n-6> 

30.1 

S9.4     <.l(n-3) 


Crime 


Percentage        Percentaie     Parcentate  of 
Total  of  total  of  sample  offenses  result- 

offenses  offenses  involved        in|  in  arrest 


Procuring 

Orut  sales 

Arson 

Vrnlalism „ _.. 

Fraud ._ 

I^amblini 

E<lo  tion 

Loan  sharkini 

Akohoi  ortnaei 

All  othtr „ 

ToUl 

Mean  numbtr  of  offenses 
per  subject..— 


2,819  3.5  30.5      <.l(n=I) 

40,897  51.0  91.6      <.2(n-93> 

65  <.l                   2.9 

58  <.l                   8.8        1.7(n=.l> 

185  .2  12.1       l.l(n-2) 

6,306  7.8  38.5      <.l(n-3) 

648  .8  10.0 

463  .5  13.0 

58  <.l                    6.3      10.3(n=6) 

5  <.l                    2.1      60.0(n=.3) 

80.644  100.0  100.0         .2(n-i89) 

337  .._ ^ 


These  comments  are  not  Intended  to  min- 
imize the  amount  of  serious  crime  among 
heroin  users.  Rather,  they  emphasize  that 
such  criminality  is  more  often  victimless 
crime  than  predatory  crime.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  data  also  Indicate  that  male 
heroin  iiaers  have  diverse  criminal  careers. 
Almost  all  (91.6  percent)  were  involved  in 
the  sale  of  drugs;  almost  half  (48.9  percent) 
also  engaged  In  robberies,  69  4  percent  also 
engaged  in  ahopUftlng,  and  more  than  two- 
third*  (69.0  percent)  were  alao  burglars  It 
might  also  be  added  here  that  43.7  percent  of 


these  subjects  used  weapons  during  the 
commission  of  all  or  some  of  their  crimes, 
the  usual   weapon  being  a  handgun. 

Strikingly,  the  Incidence  of  arrest  among 
these  239  nude  heroin  users  was  extremely 
low.  Of  the  80,644  reported  crimes,  only  .2 
percent  (n  =  i89)  resulted  In  arrest.  More 
specifically,  consider  the  following  ratios  of 
crimes  committed  to  ensuing  arrests: 

Crimes  against  persons 293:1 

Crimes  against  property 273:1 

Drug   sales 440:1 

Porgery/counterfeltlng     386:1 


In  sxmi,  considering  all  crime  categories, 
one  arrest  occurred  for  every  427  crimes 
committed,  with  the  hljhest  proportion  of 
arrests  following  alcohol  offenses,  fraud, 
vandalism,  and  prostitutes'  theft  from  cli- 
ents; the  lowest  levels  of  arrest  were  in  cases 
of  extortion,  loan  sharking,  prostitution  and 
procuring,  pickpocketing,  con  games,  arson, 
and  dealing  In  stolen  goods. 

The  level  of  criminal  Involvement  among 
the  female  heroin  users  was  also  high,  but 
with  a  different  pattern  (see  Table  6). 
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TABLE  5.-CRIMINAI  ACTIVITY  DURING  PAST  12  MO,  117  ACTIVE  FEMALE  HEROIN  OSEHS 


6901 


CrfSM 


Robbery. 

Assault 

Burriary 

Vehicle  theft 

Thatt  from  vthlda 

Shopliftinf 

PlcVrocketinj 

Prostitute  theft 

Other  theft 

For|try/counttfftltin|. 

Con  games . ... 

Stolan  roods .... 

Prostitution ... 

Procuring 


Ptrctntaga 

Total 

of  total 

oflensH 

otltosts 

573 

1.5 

26 

<.l 

185 

.5 

S 

<.l 

182 

.5 

5,171 

13.8 

162 

.4 

1,345 

3.6 

182 

.5 

888 

2.4 

251 

.7 

1.006 

2.7 

14.307 

38.2 

1,153 

3.1 

Partentaw      Percentafe  of 

of  sample  offense'  resull- 

jnvolvtd       iniinarrtt 


17. 1         a  5<(i=1) 

7.7       ll.5(ft=3> 

2a  5  l.Un=2) 

18.8 '.Ket^'n' 

7a  1  .3(11=13) 

4.3 

51.3 

2a  5  .5(11=1) 

29.9  .3(0=3) 

17.1  

36.8        <.Un=4) 
72.6           .3(B=37) 
23.1 


CrliM 


Total 


Ptrc^ttigt 
of'otal 

OlftflStS 


Ptr;tnt»»e     PetcentaM  of 

of  ssmpit  ofltnsts  rttoH- 

Involvtd       ittiaarrtal 


Onii  aalM 

Arson 

Vandalla« 

Fraod 

GsmMini 

Extortion 

Loan  sharVint 

Alcohol  odensta . 

All  other 

Total 

Mean  number  of  oflamts 
ptrsubjtct 


11,289  3ai  n.2          .2(ii=>Z3) 

88  .2                  14 

3  <-«                  L7 

34  <.l                  LO ..=.... 

S74         i.s        22.2 rr^...: 

41  .1  4.3 

I  <.I  • 

22  <.l  6.8        22.7(i»=S) 

2 <A 1.7       I00u0(i>=2) 

37,490               loao               loao          .3(»=97) 
320 


Some  96.6  percent  of  the  females  reported 
the  commission  of  crimes  during  the  twelye 
months  preceding  the  Interview,  with  a  me- 
dian of  87.7  percent  of  the  criminal  activity 
engaged  In  to  support  a  drug  habit.  The  117 
female  heroin  users  admitted  responsibility 
for  37,490  crimes,  with  prostitution  and  drug 
sales  accounting  for  more  than  two-thirds 
(68.3  percent)  of  the  total.  Like  the  males, 
the  female  group  manifested  considerable  di- 
versity In  their  offense  Isehavlor,  with  81.2 
percent  admitting  drug  sales,  72.6  percent  en- 
gaging In  prostitution,  70.1  percent  reporting 
shoplifting,  and  51.3  percent  Indicating  pros- 
titute theft.  Fewer  females  participated  in 
crimes  of  violence,  and,  while  many  engaged 
in  burglaries  and  other  types  of  theft,  such 
larceny  was  notably  less  frequent  than 
among  males.  Females,  however,  tended  to 
be  arrested  more  frequently  than  males  dur- 
ing this  twelve-month  study  period,  with  a 
ratio  of  1  arrest  for  every  387  crimes  com- 
mitted. The  highest  rates  of  arrest  involved 
assaults  and  alcohol;  most  arrests  were  for 
prostitution  and  drug  sales;  no  arrests  re- 
sulted from  1,345  cases  of  prostitution  theft; 
and  the  ratio  of  shorllftlng  crimes  to  ar- 
rests was  398 : 1  for  the  more  than  5,000  cases. 

Finally,  fewer  females  used  weapons  dur- 
ing all  or  part  of  their  offenses  (18.8  percent) . 
with  the  most  common  weapon  being  a  knife 
rather  than  a  gun. 

mscnssioN 

These  data  suggest  a  number  of  considera- 
tions and  implications  relevant  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  heroin  use  and  crime,  while 
at  the  same  time  Indicating  several  areas 
for  further  research. 

First,  the  data  dcxument  a  high  Incidence 
and  diversity  of  criminal  Involvement  among 
both  male  and  female  heroin  users.  The  366 
persons  studied  here  reported  Involvement  In 
a  total  of  118.134  criminal  offenses  during 
a  twelve-month  period,  most  of  these  offenses 
committed  for  the  puroose  of  supporting  the 
economic  needs  of  a  drug-using  career.  Fur- 
thermore, while  most  of  the  criminal  offenses 
were  what  are  often  referred  to  as  victimless 
crimes,  the  356  respondents  were  neverthe- 
less responsible  for  some  27,4G4  instances  of 
what  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
designates  as  Index,  or  serious,  crimes.'  Nu- 
merous differences  are  apparent  between 
males  and  females  in  this  regard,  with  the 
males  manifesting  a  greater  Involvement  in 
predatory  crime,  especially  violent  predatory 
crime;  however,  the  data  also  demonstrate 
that  heroin  users  of  both  sexes  manifest  con- 
siderable participation  In  many  different 
levels  of  criminal  activity. 

Second,  it  la  evident  in  these  daU  that 
arrest  rates  among  heroin  users  are  low.  The 
118.134  criminal  events  reported  here  re- 
sulted In  a  total  of  only  286  arrests,  or  a 
ratio  of  1  arrest  for  every  413  crimes  com- 
mitted; with  respect  to  the  more  serious 
index  crimes,  there  was  a  ratio  of  1  arrest  for 
every  292  crimes.  This  low  level  of  arrest  Is 

•'The  FBI  Index  crimes  Include  homicide, 
rorclble  rape,  aggravated  assault,  robbery 
burglary,  larceny-theft,  and  motor  vehicle 
theft. 


also  apparent  In  the  overall  arrest  histories 
of  the  subjects  studied.  Among  the  males, 
whose  careers  In  crime  spanned  a  median  of 
12.8  years,  the  median  number  of  arrests  was 
3.5.  Similarly,  the  median  career  in  crime 
among  the  female  heroin  users  was  1 1 .0  years, 
and  the  median  number  of  arrests  was 
only  2.6. 

Third,  the  data  described  here  provide 
some  Information  pertinent  to  the  question 
about  drug  use  and  crime;  namely,  is  crime 
a  pre-  or  post-drug-use  phenomenon?  What 
the  data  suggest  Is  that  the  question  phrased 
In  these  terms  Is  an  oversimplification  of  a 
very  complex  phenomenon.  By  examining  the 
median  ages  of  Initiation  Into  various  stages 
of  substance  abuse  and  criminal  careers,  the 
complexity  becomes  evident.  For  example — 


Males 


Females 


First  alcohol  use 

First  alcohol  intoiication.. 

First  criminal  activity 

first  drug  abuse 

First  marijuana  ust 

First  arrest 

First  barbiturate  use 

First  heroin  use 

First  continuous  hergia  ut 


12.8 

13.8 

13.3 

13.9 

15.1 

15.9 

15.2 

15.2 

15.5 

15.4 

17.2 

18.3 

17.5 

17.0 

18.7 

18.2 

19.2 

18.4 

Among  the  males,  there  seems  to  be  a  clear 
progre^lon  from  alcohol  to  crime,  to  drug 
abuse,  to  arrest,  and  then  to  heroin  use.  But 
upon  closer  inspection,  the  pattern  Is  not 
altogether  clear.  At  one  level,  for  example, 
criminal  activity  can  be  viewed  as  predating 
one's  drug-usmg  career,  since  the  median 
point  of  the  first  crime  is  slightly  below  that 
of  first  drug  abuse,  and  Is  considerably  before 
the  onset  of  heroin  use.  But.  at  the  same 
time,  If  alcohol  Intoxication  at  a  median  age 
of  13.3  years  were  to  be  considered  substance 
abuse,  then  crime  Is  clearly  a  phenomenon 
that  succeeds  su'istance  abuse.  Among  the 
females,  the  description  is  even  more  com- 
plex. In  the  population  of  female  heroin 
users,  criminal  activity  occurred  after  both 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and  after  marijuana 
use,  but  before  Involvement  vrtth  the  more 
debilitating  barbiturates  and  heroin. 

In  summary,  these  preliminary  data  sug- 
gest that  an  alternative  perspective  for  re- 
search on  the  link  between  drugs  and  crime 
may  t)e  In  order.  Although  the  findings  here 
are  descriptive  of  only  one  population,  which 
could  be  unique,  they  suggest  that  the  pur- 
suit of  some  simple  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ship may  be  futile.  It  Is  clear  that  heroin 
users  are  Involved  extensively  In  crime,  and 
that  their  Involvement  Is  largely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  desired  level  of  drug 
Intake.  It  Is  also  clear  that  users'  Initiation 
Into  substance  abuse  and  criminal  activity 
occurs  at  a  relatively  early  age.  But  there  are 
several  things  that  are  not  clear.  Do  sub- 
stance abusers,  for  example,  alter  the  nature, 
extent,  and  diversity  of  their  criminal  be- 
haviors at  the  onset  of  mart<uana  use.  at  the 
onset  of  heroin  use.  or  after  their  initial 
criminal  Justice  processing?  Do  adolescent 
predatory  criminals  alter  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  their  criminal  Involvement  at  various 


stages  of  drug  abuse?  Does  drug  abuse  in- 
volve a  shifting  from  primaully  predatory 
crime  to  victimless  crime?  Does  drug  taking 
result  In  an  increase  or  decrease  In  criminal 
activity?  And  finally,  does  a  drug-taking  ca- 
reer fix  the  criminal  careers  of  adolescents 
who  might  otherwise  shift  Into  more  law- 
abiding  pursuits  as  they  approach  young 
adulthood?  These  questions  can  be  answered 
only  by  turning  away  from  existing  notions  , 
about  the  drug/crime  nexus,  generating  a' 
more  comprehensive  data  base,  pinpointing 
the  locations  where  drug  use  and  crime  are 
highest,  and  circumscribing  total  criminal  In- 
volvement at  all  stages  of  drug-using  and 
non-drug-using  adolescent  careers. 

Tkx  CanuMALiTT  or  Hxaoor  Addictb  Wrxk 
Addictkd  and  Wkkm  Orw  Opiatxs 

(By  J.  C.  Ball.  L.  Boaen.  J.  A.  Flueck  and 

D.  N.  Nurco) 

[Tables  appear  at  end  of  article] 


This  study  of  243  male  opiate  addicts  ha* 
two  broad  objectives:  (1)  to  ascertain  the 
frequency  and  types  of  offenses  committed 
by  auldlcts  during  an  U  year  period,  while 
at  risk,  or  "on  the  street";  (2)  to  compare 
crimlnaUty  during  addiction  periods  with 
criminality  during  pertcxls  off  regular  opiates. 

It  was  found  that  these  243  addicts  com- 
mitted more  than  473,738  offenses  during 
their  years  at  risk.  The  extent  of  their- crlml- 
allty  was  measured  by  the  number  of  Crime- 
Days  accumulated.  A  crime-day  is  a  24-hour 
period  during  which  one  or  more  crimes  la 
committed  (not  Including  drug  use  or  drug 
possession).  The  mean  number  of  crime- 
days  per  year  at  risk  per  addict  was  178. 

With  respect  to  criminal  careers,  it  was 
found  that  156  of  the  addicts  were  primarily 
engaged  in  theft,  46  were  drug  dealers  and 
36  were  involved  In  assorted  other  crimes. 
For  each  of  these  groups,  the  extent  of  their 
criminality  was  markedly  affected  by  their 
addiction  status.  Their  average  crime-days 
per  year  at  risk  when  addicted  was  348.0: 
when  off  regular  opiates.  It  was  40.8.  Thus, 
there  was  a  six-fold  Increase  In  their  fre- 
quency of  crime  when  addicted. 

A  stepwise  regression  analjrsls  reveaUed 
that  criminality  was  correlated  with  demo- 
graphic variables,  but  the  dominant  Influ- 
ence upon  the  extent  of  their  crime  was  the 
amount  of  time  addicted.  In  conclusion,  the 
research  signlflcance  and  policy  implications 
of  these  findings  are  reviewed. 
nmoDiTCTioif 
Overvieio  of  the  research  problem 

There  is  rather  general  agreement  among 
criminologists  that  an  increase  In  criminal- 
ity commonly  occurs  following  the  onset  of 
heroin  addiction  in  the  United  States  (Cbeln 
et  al.  1964;  OTIonnell.  1966  and  1969;  BaU 
and  Snarr.  196');  Nash,  1973;  WKssman  et  al.. 
1974;  McOlothlln  et  al..  1978).  Despite  thU 
overall  consensus  however,  the  dynamics  of 
the  relationship  between  opiate  addiction 
and  crime  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. Amc^g  the  questions  which  remain 
unresolved,  three  seem  taptcXaUj  crucial: 
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( 1 )  What  la  the  t«mporAl  sequence  of  events 
regarding  the  onset  of  heroin  addiction  and 
the    commencement    of    criminal    behavior? 

(2)  What  are  the  types  and  frequencies  of 
crimes  committed  by  heroin  addicts?  (3) 
What  Impact  does  post-onset  periods  of  ab- 
stinence or  subsequent  periods  of  addiction 
have  upon  criminality? 

Although  answers  to  these  questions  will 
not  solve  the  social  problem  of  heroin  addic- 
tion In  the  United  States  which  currently 
Involves  550,000  Individuals  (Federal  Strat- 
egy, 1979),  the  answers  could  provide  a 
means  of  unraveling  one  dlfflcult  aspect  of 
the  problem — that  involving  criminal  be- 
havior. An  answer  to  the  first  of  these  three 
questions  Is  derived  from  a  critical  review 
of  pertinent  scientific  reports.  Answers  to 
the  second  and  third  questions  are  provided 
by  an  analysis  of  the  present  research  find- 
ings. 

The  itvue  o/  sequence  reviewed 

The  Issue  of  the  temporal  sequence  of  drug 
abuse  and  criminal  behavior  has  been  a  topic 
of  scientific  concern  for  over  50  years.  The 
reason  for  this  interest  has  been  primarily 
etiological — to  determine  which  of  these  fac- 
tors was  the  detemUnlng  (or  causal)  one. 

Moet  of  the  early  Investigators  found  Uttle 
criminality  before  the  onset  of  opiate  adiic- 
tion  (Klob.  1926;  Terry  and  Pellens,  1928; 
Pescor,  1943).  Later  studies,  however,  have 
shown  a  high  probability  of  crlminiJlty  pre- 
ceding heroin  addiction  (Robins  and  Mur- 
phy, 19«7;  Jacoby  et  al.,  1973;  Chambers. 
1974).  Thus,  Jacoby  reports  that  71  percent 
of  heroin  users  in  Philadelphia  had  a  delin- 
quency record  prior  to  onset  of  their  opiate 
use  compared  to  35  percent  of  all  boys  in 
the  sajse  clty-wlde  age  cohort  who  also  had 
such  records. 

This  difference  in  the  sequence  of  events 
between  the  early  and  later  studies  suggests 
that  there  Is  no  invariant  relationship  be- 
tween heroin  addiction  and  crime.  Instead. 
It  seems  that  the  relationship  Is  contingent 
upon  the  particular  historical  period  and  pop- 
ulation of  heroin  addicts  selected.  Thus,  if 
heroin  Is  being  introduced  Into  a  non-crlm- 
Inal  or  low-criminal  population  (e.g..  medi- 
cal professionals  or  middle-class  adults)  It 
would  be  highly  unlikely  to  find  criminality 
preceding  heroin  use.  Conversely,  higher 
levels  of  preexisting  criminality  among 
heroin  addicts  would  be  expected  within  a 
population  with  a  high  endemic  crime  rate 
(e.g.,  youthful  lower  class  males  in  metro- 
politan slums)  Support  for  this  demograph- 
ic and  historical  Interpretation  of  the  se- 
quence Issue  Is  found  In  numerous  studies 
of  addict  populations  In  which  the  sequence 
of  onset  of  opiate  use  and  the  commence- 
ment of  criminality  differ.  (See  Ball  and 
Chambers.  1970.) 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  issue  of  the  sequence  of  unique 
events  (first  heroin  use  or  a  first  act  of  delin- 
quency) may  be  leas  significant  than  deter- 
mining the  continuing  infiuences  which  sus- 
tain criminality  and  opiate  addiction  over  a 
period  of  years  or  decadea  This  contention 
Is  supported  by  the  fact  that  an  initial  onset 
experience  of  substance  use  (oolates.  mari- 
huana, alcohol,  tobacco,  etc.)  often  does  not 
lead  to  continued  use  and  dependence  and, 
furthermore,  that  most  citizens  engage  In  one 
or  more  acta  of  delinquency  during  adoles- 
cence without  becoming  enmeshed  In  a  crimi- 
nal lifestyle. 

Further  conceptual  impediments  to  erime- 
drug  research 

Before  turning  to  consider  the  frequency 
and  type  of  crimes  committed  by  addicts  and 
the  Impact  of  heroin  addiction  upon  these 
crime  rates,  it  is  pertinent  to  comment  upon 
several  conceptual  and  methodolo«ical  prob- 
lems which  c<mfront  re«earchora  In  thU  area 

Although  there  has  been  a  notable  increase 
In  crimlnoloeloal  research  pertaining  to 
heroin  addlcUon  in  receot  yean  which  bu 


produced  a  significant  knowledge  base,  there 
stUl  are  unresolved  conceptual  problems 
which  tend  to  obscure  the  fundamental 
scientific  I'sues  and,  therefore,  hamper  the 
formulation  of  testable  hypotheses  and  rele- 
vant research  on  this  topic.  Among  the  more 
pressing  conceptual  problems,  four  seem 
most  apparent.  Ihese  are  (1)  Inappropriate 
use  of  a  unitary  factor  causal  model.  (2) 
failure  to  distinguish  between  onset  of  de- 
viance and  Its  continuance  as  separate  issues, 
(3)  lack  of  cross-cultural  and  historical  per- 
spective, and  (4)  general  neglect  of  absti- 
nence periods  in  studying  this  relationship. 
Each  of  these  conceptual  Issues  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

A  pervasive  conceptual  problem  which  has 
seriously  Impeded  the  advancement  of  re- 
search with  regard  to  the  crime-drug  rela- 
tionship is  use  of  a  unitary  causal  model 
which  posits  that  there  is  a  single  causal 
factor  which  will  explain  this  relationship. 
Commonly,  the  researcher  holds  that  heroin 
use  "leads  to"  crime;  or  that  crime  "leads  to" 
heroin  use;  or  that  both  drug  addiction  and 
crime  are  caused  by  a  single  third  factor.  The 
belief  that  there  Is  a  single  caused  factor 
which  will  explain  both  crime  and  drug  abuse 
appears  to  be  a  misapplication  of  the  infec- 
tious disease  model  which  seeks  to  identify 
a  specific  causal  agent.  But  the  concept  of  a 
single  Invariant  causal  agent  Is  an  Inappro- 
priate, and  hence,  fallacious,  explanation  for 
most  human  behavior.  It  is  no  longer  mean- 
ingful to  talk  of  the  cause  of  crime,  or  the 
cause  of  drug  use.  There  are  various  reasons 
why  Individuals  engage  In  crime  or  become 
drug  addlcta. 

A  second  conceptual  problem  Involves  the 
failure  to  distinguish  between  the  onset  of 
heroin  use  and  the  reasons  for  continuation 
of  use  over  the  years.  These  two  phenomena 
are  quite  different.  Thus  the  circumstances 
and  influences  which  contributed  to  first  use 
of  heroin  are  quite  different  from  those 
which  support  long-term  addition  to  her- 
oin. And  so  it  Is  with  criminal  behavlcM-:  a 
first  Illegal  act  la  quite  different  from  a 
criminal  career. 

A  third  conceptual  problem  has  far-reach- 
ing Implications,  although  it  Involves  rather 
straightforward  findings  from  cross-cultural 
and  historical  research.  This  Involves  the  fact 
that  crime  and  opiate  use  exist  Independ- 
ently of  one  another.  Consequently,  It  is  ap- 
parent that  heroin  use  does  not  always  pro- 
mote criminal  behavior,  nor  crime  always 
promote  drug  use.  Rather,  a  cross-cultural 
and  historical  perspective  substantiates  the 
proposition  that  there  may,  or  may  not  be, 
a  relationship  between  opiate  use  and  crime 
within  a  specified  population  and  culture. 
(Ball.  1977). 

A  last  conceptual  point  is  that  periods  of 
abstinence  from  opiate  addiction  have  been 
largely  ignored  In  research,  although  the 
contrast  between  periods  of  addiction  and 
abstinence  (or  lesser  use)  with  respect  to 
criminal  behavior  could  significantly  further 
our  knowledge  of  this  relationship  This 
omission  may  be  due  to  a  lingering  notion 
that  heroin  addicts  are  seldom  If  ever  off 
drugs  except  when  Incarcerated  (whioh  is 
untrue);  or  It  may  be  that  this  research 
neglect  Is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
detaleld  data  pertaining  to  periods  of  ab- 
stinence and  addiction. 

By  way  of  recaoltulatlon.  It  may  be  said 
that  various  conceptual  problems  have  tend- 
ed to  hinder  the  formulation  o'  specific  re- 
seprc^  questions  which  could  be  Investigated 
and  resolved.  The  emphasis  upon  •earchlng 
for  universal  relationships  ani  dev^Io-Ing 
nrndlose  causal  theories  has  impended 
mld-'le-r8n7e  b^'eari-s  based  upon  verifiable 
empirical  generalizations. 
Measurement  issues  in  crime-drug  research 
By  and  lar<^.  the  most  str|v-in<'  methodo- 
logical weakness  In  contemporary  re«earch 
pertaining  to  the  crtme-heroln  relationship 


Is  the  lack  of  adequate  measures  of  criminal- 
ity. The  measurement  problems  are  easy  to 
laentify.  but  difficult  to  resolve. 

Two  measurement  issues  are  of  particular 
slg.uacance  In  the  present  context.  First, 
It  has  been  recognized  that  official  records 
of  crime  are  an  Inadequate  measure  of  actual 
criminal  behavior  within  most  offender  pop- 
ulations. This  tends  to  be  especially  the  case 
sunong  persistent  offenders.  Thus,  recent 
studies  have  reported  that  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  property  offenses  committed  by  drug 
abusers  result  In  arrest.  (Inclardl  and  Cham- 
bers, 1972;  McQlohlln  et  al.,  1978).  In  addi- 
tion to  grossly  underestimating  the  amount 
of  crimes  committed  by  opiate  addicts,  offi- 
cial records  may  also  fall  to  provide  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  the  types  of  crimes  com- 
mitted. 

Secondly,  there  Is  need  for  a  measure  of 
criminality  which  will  enable  analysis  of  ac- 
tual crime-rates  over  an  offender's  career  or 
lifetime.  Thus,  we  would  like  to  be  able  to 
measure  criminal  behavior  on  a  yearly  basis 
In  order  to  surmount  the  middle-class  bias 
of  regarding  crime  as  a  unique  or  Infrequent 
event.  If  addicts  are  committing  hundreds 
of  crimes  a  year  per  subject  (as  Is  the  case 
In  this  study)  It  is  not  only  inaccurate  to 
depict  this  as  being  reflected  by  one  or  two 
arrests,  but  It  Is  a  gross  distortion  of  a  social 
reality.  The  research  need,  then.  Is  to  obtain 
a  valid  and  meaningful  measure  of  criminal 
behavior  which  will  facilitate  the  computa- 
tion of  yearly  rates. 

In  stating  that  there  are  special  measure- 
ment needs  In  studying  populations  who  are 
heavily  Involved  in  criminal  behavior.  It  Is 
pertinent  to  note  that  most  criminological 
resesarch  and  most  studies  pertaining  to  drug 
users  are  concerned  with  a  few  officially  re- 
corded crimes  or  a  few  minor  acts  of  delin- 
quency. As  a  consequence  of  this  dominant 
focus  upon  populations  with  a  low  frequency 
of  criminality,  measurement  problems  en- 
countered when  studying  populations  wltth 
a  high  frequency  of  criminal  events  (e.g., 
200  or  more  crimes  per  year)  have  been  ne- 
glected. For  example,  high  monthly  or  yearly 
offense  rates  may  prove  dlfflcult  to  Inter- 
pret and  use  In  comparative  analysis  be- 
cause of  the  confounding  effect  of  these  few 
high  values  upon  sample  statistics.  Thus,  If 
a  few  Individuals  commit  a  thousand  or  more 
offenses  per  year,  this  fact  can  easily  distort 
other  sam.ple  statistics  unless  appropriate 
measures  are  employed. 

Indeed,  it  was  precisely  this  problem 
which  prompted  the  formulation  of  our 
crime-day  measure,  which  will  be  discussed 
below. 

Statement  and  development  of  the  research 
problem 

As  noted  previously,  this  study  was  planned 
to  provide  answers  to  two  rather  specific 
research  questions:  What  are  the  types  and 
frequencies  of  crimes  committed  by  heroin 
addicts?  What  impact  does  post-onset  pe- 
riods of  abstinence  or  subsequent  periods  of 
addiction  have  upon  criminality? 

In  pursuing  answers  to  these  seemingly 
straight-forward  research  questions,  we  soon 
found  ourselves  involved  In  reviewing  hun- 
dreds of  Interview  schedules,  devising  new 
coding  procedures  and  otherwise  enmeshed 
In  the  complexities  of  criminological  data 
analysis.  Among  the  problems  which  we  en- 
counted  were  the  following: 

1.  How  should  we  handle  multlnle  offenses 
committed  on  the  same  day?  (If  we  count 
each  act  of  theft — as  In  department  store 
"boosting" — as  a  separate  event,  the  large 
number  obtained  will  not  provide  a  meaning- 
ful basis  for  comparison) . 

2.  How  can  we,  or  shou'd  we.  differentiate 
amon?  various  ty-es  of  felony  offenses? 
(That  Is.  given  the  extent  of  criminality  In 
this  samp'e.  ^ow  can  we  '■'assify  their  of- 
fenses In  a  meaningful  way?) 

3.  How  can  drug  offenses,  "drug  related" 
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offenses  and  other  offenses  be  differentiated? 
(At  the  onset,  it  was  decided  to  delete  drag 
use  and  poisessicn  oiieuses,  out  what  about 
drug  sales  and  property  offenses?  How  should 
these  oe  analyzed?) 

4.  What  lime  period  should  be  used  In 
computing  crime  rates?  (Monthly,  yearly,  or 
for  their  addiction  career?) 

6.  Is  It  feasible  to  trace  crime  careers  in 
terms  of  the  predominant  type  of  offense 
committed?  (How  con  the  addicts  be  classi- 
fied according  to  their  criminal  way  of  life?) 

6.  How  can  periods  of  addiction  and  periods 
of  regular  opiate  use  be  analyzed  with  respect 
to  crime  rates?  (With  no  accepted  procedure 
for  computing  rates  and  with  the  difficulty 
of  combining,  or  otherwise  ordering,  addic- 
tion and  abstinence  periods,  how  could 
meaningful  comparisons  be  effected?) 

The  above  Is  a  simplified  and  organized  list 
of  some  of  the  measurement  problems  which 
confronted  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  data 
analysis.  In  retrospect.  It  is  evident  that  the 
difficulties  were  primarily  due  to  a  single 
methodological  problem.  An  appropriate  and 
efficacious  measure  of  criminality  wm  not 
available.  What  was  needed  was  a  measure 
that  would:  provide  a  feasible  means  of  ex- 
plaining crime  in  this  population,  be  scientif- 
ically and  statistically  valid,  and  yet  be  rea- 
sonably simple  to  use  and  understand. 
A  new  measure  of  criminal  behavior:  Crime- 
days  per  year  at  risk 

In  the  present  paper,  a  new  measure  of 
criminal  behavior  Is  described  and  employed 
In  an  on-going  research  project.  The  new 
measure  has  been  termed  Crime-Days  Per 
Year  at  Risk.  A  crime-day  Is  a  24-hour  period 
In  which  an  Individual  commits  one  or  more 
crimes.  The  number  of  crime-days  per  year 
at  risk  refers  to  the  number  of  days  per  year 
that  an  Individual  has  conunltted  crimes 
from  0  to  366. 

This  new  measure,  Crime-Days  Per  Year  at 
Risk,  is  found  to  have  unique  analytical 
power  as  It  permits  the  calculation  of  uni- 
form crime  rates  by  years  at  risk  and  it  la 
not  confounded  by  multiple  crimes  com- 
mitted on  a  given  day.  Furthermore,  the 
term  Crime-Days  Per  Year  at  Risk  appears 
to  be  an  effective  procedure  for  explaining 
and  understanding  t^e  extent  of  serious 
criminal  behavior  because  It  relates  the 
number  of  crimes  committed  by  Individuals 
to  a  common  frame  of  reference — times  per 
year.  The  discovery  of  the  average  crime- 
days  per  year  concept  was  made  by  the 
senior  author  while  analyzing  detailed  life 
history  data  pertaining  to  heroin  addicts  as 
part  of  a  follow-up  study  In  Baltimore. 

V.  Definition  of  terms: 

Crime-Day. — A  crime-day  is  defined  as  a 
24-hour  period  during  which  one  or  more 
crimes  Is  conunltted  by  a  given  Individual. 
Each  day  of  the  year,  then.  Is  either  a  crime- 
day  or  a  non-crime  day. 

Heroin  Addiction. — This  term  refers  to  the 
dally  use  of  opiates.  (Daily  use  or  regular 
use,  is  defined  as  use  during  at  least  four 
days  per  week  for  a  month,  or  longer;  most 
were  heroin  users) . 

Average  crime-days  per  year. — This  meas- 
ure Is  defined  as  the  average  niunber  of 
Crime-Days  Per  Year  at  Risk  for  a  given  In- 
dividual. The  range  Is  from  0  to  366.  Thus, 
an  Individual  with  1,489  crime-days  during 
a  seven  year  risk  period  has  an  average 
Crime-Days  Per  Year  at  Risk  of  213.  {Actual 
computation  Is  by  days  at  risk  and  number 
of  crime-days) . 

Years  at  risk. — Years  at  Risk  Is  the  num- 
ber of  years  an  Individual  Is  "on  the  street" 
or  not  Incarcerated.  It  Is  calculated  on  a 
cumulative  hasls  bv  subtraotlne  Jail,  prison, 
and  hospital  time  from  the  years  since  onset 
of  regular  opiate  use. 

Principal  type  of  crime. — This  Is  the  pre- 
dominate type  of  crime  enga?ed  In  by  a  given 
individual  during  his  years  at  risk,  as  theft 
(boosting,  burglary,  etc.),  con  games,  rob- 


bery, gamblliuj,  drug  sales,  etc.  This  prin- 
cipal type  of  criminal  te.iavior  is  the  most 
common  ollense  committed  from  an  actu- 
arial v!e',vpolnt.  It  answers  the  question, 
what  kind  of  crime  does  he  usually  commit? 
Ihc  crimes  reported  by  our  sample  reflect  a 
broad  range  of  criminal  behavior  and  In- 
clude: larceny  (plck-pocketlng,  shoplifting, 
unauthorized  use,  burglary),  robbery,  fenc- 
ing, assault,  con  games,  plmpln;;,  soliciting, 
gambling,  rape,  abortions,  forging,  drug  deal- 
ln<j,  murder,  and  loan  sharking.  Mere  pos- 
session or  use  of  drugs  Is  not  classified  as  a 
crime  In  this  analysis. 

Criminal  career. — This  is  the  criminal  be- 
havior pattern  which  an  Individual  has  fol- 
lowed while  at  risk.  The  two  main  elements 
In  determining  the  crime  pattern  are  (a) 
type  of  crime  and  (b)  frequency  of  crime. 
Examples  of  crime  patterns  are:  dally  theft, 
dally  con  games,  weekly  robbery,  weekly 
forgery.  Infrequent  assault,  and  so  forth.  In 
each  case,  the  crime  pattern,  or  career,  Is 
the  most  common,  or  usual,  offense  com- 
mitted during  the  subject's  years  at  risk  and 
the  frequency  of  commission.  Thus,  a  pat- 
tern of  dally  theft  during  a  four-year  period 
Indicates  that  the  Individual  bad  as  his 
common  offense  theft  of  property  and  that 
this  was  carried  on  most  of  the  time  he  was 
at  risk.  Since  the  crime  pattern  Is  derived 
for  each  person  from  his  average-crime-days 
per  year  and  the  principal  type  of  crime 
committed,  the  actual  number  and  type  of 
crimes  Is  known  In  each  case. 

In  order  to  obtain  answers  to  the  crlm- 
lnolc(jlcal  questions  advanced,  the  study  was 
organized  according  to  the  following  proce- 
dures: (1)  A  sample  of  243  male  opiate 
addicts  was  selected  for  study,  (2)  Periods  of 
addiction  and  periods  of  abstinence  from 
opiate  dependence  were  enumerated,  (3)  The 
number  of  crime-days  per  year  at  risk  was 
determined  for  the  sample,  (4)  The  addlcta 
were  classified  by  principal  type  of  criminal 
career  pursued  from  onset  of  regular  opiate 
use  to  Interview,  (5)  The  extent  of  crimes 
committed  were  analyzed  by  criminal  career 
types  controlled  for  addiction  and  abstinence 
periods,  (6)  a  correlation  analysis  of  addic- 
tion, crime  and  demographic  variables  was 
undertaken,  (7)  a  stepwise  regression  of  ad- 
diction and  abstinence  periods  was  under- 
taken in  order  to  determine  the  relationship 
of  selected  crime  and  demographic  variables 
to  each  of  these  drur;  use  statutes.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  paper,  these  procedures 
will  be  described  and  the  relevant  research 
findings  presented. 

The  sample  and  interview  schedule 

This  paper  is  based  on  Interview  data 
obtained  from  243  Baltimore  opiate  addicts 
(most  were  heroin  addicts).  The  243  male 
addicts  were  a  random  sam-^Ie  selected  from 
a  chronologically  stratified  list  of  4,089 
known  opiate  users  arrested  (or  Identified) 
by  the  Baltimore  Police  Department  between 
1952  and  1971.  The  sample  was  unselected 
for  criminality,  but  stratified  by  race  and 
chronological  period.  Of  the  243  subjects, 
109  were  white  and  134  were  black.  Analysis 
of  race  and  cohort  differences  has  been  un- 
dertaken elsewhere  (Nurco  and  DuPont. 
1977) . 

The  selection  of  the  final  sample  of  243 
was  accomplished  as  follows.  The  Initial  sam- 
ple drawn  from  the  police  files  consisted  of 
349  individuals,  but  57  of  these  had  died  by 
the  time  of  foUowup  Interview,  2  were  in 
mental  hospitals  (for  psychosis) .  6  were 
unlocated  and  17  refused  to  participate  In 
the  study.  Thus,  92  percent  of  the  sample 
who  were  alive  and  not  In  mental  Institu- 
tions were  interviewed  (i.e.,  267  of  290  sub- 
jects) . 

Of  the  267  addicts  who  were  Interviewed. 
14  claimed  never  to  had  been  regular  uFers 
of  opiates.  3  used  opiates  regularly  for  only 
one  or  two  months  and  the  onset  of  one 
preceded  everyone  in  the  sample  by  22  years; 


these  18  were  excluded.  In  addition,  a  care- 
ful review  of  the  remaining  249  cases  re- 
vealed that  6  Interviews  had  significant  dis- 
crepancies between  their  self-reports  and 
FBI  records;  these  6  were  eliminated.  (These 
six  claimed  no  criminal  behavior,  but  their 
arrest  record  listed  two  or  nu>re  non-drug 
offenses).  The  remaining  sample  consisted 
of  243  cases.  The  sample  procedure  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  base  population  are  de- 
scribed more  fully  elsewhere  (Nurco  et  al.. 
1976). 

Although  comprehensive  penal,  hospital 
and  other  institutional  data  was  collected 
with  respect  to  the  addict  sample,  the  main 
source  of  data  for  the  present  analysis  was 
obtained  through  personal  Interviews.  Each 
of  the  243  addicts  was  interviewed  between 
July  1973  and  July  1974  by  specially  trained 
interviewers  who  were  familiar  with  the  Bal- 
timore addict  subculture.  The  interview 
lasted  some  three  hours  and  the  questions 
were  focused  upon  six  topics:  drug  use, 
criminal  behavior,  work,  living  arrange- 
ments, drug  selling  and  sources  of  income. 

The  interview  schedule  consisted  of  six 
parts:  (1)  Life-time  prevalence  of  drug  use 
by  specific  drugs  of  abuse  (7  pages,  com- 
pletion time  about  30  minutes);  (2)  History 
of  opiate  use  by  addicted  and  abstinent  pe- 
riods during  risk  years  (3  pages,  30  minutes 
to  complete);  (3)  Preaddiction  criminality 
and  circumstances  of  onset  of  opiate  use  (7 
pages;  30  minutes);  (4)  Clrctunstances  of 
first  regular  use  of  opiates  (I.e.,  dally  use  for 
a  month  or  longer)  and  each  subsequent  ad- 
diction period.  This  part  includes  informa- 
tion on  criminality  for  each  period  of  regular 
opiate  use  or  abstinence  ( 10  minutes  for  each 
addiction  period:  7  pages  each);  (5)  Marital 
history,  parental  background.  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, military  service,  treatment  his- 
tory. Incarceration  history,  criminal  history 
(16  pages;  60  minutes  to  complete):  (6)  In- 
terviewer's rating  of  respondent's  attitude, 
appearance  and  overt  responsiveness  ( 1  page; 
6  minutes) . 

The  validity  of  the  Interview  data  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  separate  study  (Bonlto 
et  al..  1976) .  The  findings  of  tbls  study  sub- 
stantiate the  conclusions  from  prior  research 
concemlnR  the  validity  of  Interview  data  ob- 
tained from  opiate  addicts;  namely  that 
valid  data  can  be  obtained  if  specially  trained 
Interviewers  who  are  familiar  with  the  local 
addict  subculture  are  employed. 

m.  The  research  findings — addiction  and 
abstinence  periods  for  243  males: 

The  mean  age  of  the  243  males  at  tlis 
time  of  Interview  was  35.9  years  and  93  per- 
cent of  the  sample  was  between  25  and  49 
years  of  age.  Since  onset  of  opiate  addiction 
usually  bad  occurred  when  the  subjects  were 
between  16  and  19  years,  most  of  the  sample 
had  a  post-onset  career  of  10  or  more  years 
(198  bad  10  or  more  years,  37  had  6-0,  and 
8  had  2-4  years) . 

Since  a  major  focus  of  the  lengthy  Inter- 
view was  to  obtain  detailed  chronological 
data  |>ertalnlng  to  addiction  status  from  on- 
set of  regular  opiate  use  to  time  of  interrtow, 
each  subject  was  asked  to  describe  in  de'all 
his  addiction,  abstinent,  and  incarceration 
periods.  For  the  entire  sample,  there  were 
2.340  time  periods.  1,102  were  addiction 
periods,  488  were  abstinent  periods,  700  were 
jail  or  prison  time  periods.  52  were  haq>ltaU- 
zatlon  periods  and  78  periods  were  unclassl- 
fled  because  of  Insufficient  data.  (These  few 
unknown  periods  were  omitted  from  further 
analysis) .  In  the  present  paper,  attention  Is 
directed  toward  the  addiction  and  abstinent 
periods,  as  this  was  the  time  during  which 
the  subjects  were  at  risk. 

All  subjects  had  one  or  more  addiction 
periods.  The  average  length  of  an  addlcUon 
period  was  found  to  be  two  years,  although 
longer  periods  were  common.  Each  suoject 
was  asked  about  his  dally  and  weekly  use  of 
specific  drugs  during  each  ptertod    (dosage. 
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multlpl*  use.  tlxDM  uaed  per  day  or  ««ek) .  In 
tbls  mknner.  each  subject's  years,  montha 
■ad  days  at  rlak  was  classified  aa  addicted  to 
or  abetlnent  from  opiates. 

"me  total  amount  of  time  that  this  Balti- 
more male  sample  spent  addicted  to  opiate 
drugs  since  onset  of  regular  opiate  use  was 
01  0  percent  of  their  risk  years:  they  were 
off  regular  opiates  30.4  percent  of  their  risk 
years.  Since  their  average  years  at  risk  was 
lU.  they  were  addicted  to  opiates  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  time,  and  abetlnent  some- 
what OTer  a  third  of  the  time  (Figure  1). 
Two  further  points  are  pertinent  about  their 
abstinence  periods.  First,  with  regard  to  the 
abcttnence  from  regular  opiate  use  classi- 
fication. This  statvis  Included  periods  of  oc- 
casional use  of  opiates  as  well  as  periods 
of  frequent  use  of  non -opiate  drugs.  Sec- 
ond, It  is  significant  that  86  percent  o;  the 
sample  haa  such  abstinence  periods. 

Lifttime  eriminoUty  «<Nee  onset  o/  opiat* 
addiction 

Although  periods  of  addiction  or  abatl- 
nenee  during  the  years  at  risk  provided  the 
chronological  frame  of  reference  for  the  In- 
terview, additional  detailed  data  was  ob- 
tained for  ea:h  period  concerning  criminal 
behavior,  employment,  income,  family  life 
and  other  variables.  With  respect  to  crimi- 
nality, each  subject  was  asked  about  the 
number  and  type  of  crimes  he  committed 
on  a  weekly  and  dally  basis  for  each  addic- 
tion or  abstinent  period.  These  responses 
provided  the  basis  for  determining  the  num- 
ber of  crime-days,  the  principal  type  of 
crime  and  crime  and  criminal  career  pattern 
for  each  subject. 

The  total  number  of  crime-days  dxirlng 
the  risk  years  for  the  343  addicts  U  Ubulated 
in  Table  1.  The  range  In  crime-days  within 
the  sample  was  from  0  to  9.4S0.  That  la.  from 
no  dimes  committed  by  six  addicts  to  9,4fiO 
crime-days  accumulated  by  one  addict  dur- 
ing his  risk  years. 

The  total  number  of  crime-days  amassed 
by  these  343  addicts  during  their  years  at 
risk  was  473.738  This  total  la  an  under- 
numeratlon  of  the  total  number  of  crimes 
committed  as  multiple  crimes  during  a 
crime-day  were  coounon.  It  la  also  pertinent 
to  note  that  most  of  the  crimes  reported 
were  for  theft  and  that  drug  use  or  posses- 
sion was  not  classified  as  a  crime 

The  mean  number  of  crime-days  per  ad- 
dict during  their  years  at  risk  was  1,990.9. 
Thus,  the  majority  of  these  addlcu  were 
deeply  enmeshed  In  a  criminal  way  of  life. 
There  were,  however,  important  differences 
In  their  patterns  of  criminal  behavior  as  well 
■8  their  frequency  of  committing  crimes.  In 
order  to  control  for  years  at  risk,  crime-days 
were  computed  for  each  person  by  years  at 
risk  (Table  3).  The  mean  number  of  crime- 
days  per  year  at  risk  for  the  sample  was 
178.6.  Thus,  the  total  amount  of  time  that 
these  Baltimore  addicts  spent  engaged  In 
dally  criminal  behavior  since  their  o^aet  of 
addiction  was  almost  half  of  their  risk 
years.  To  be  exact,  they  were  committing 
crimes  on  a  dally  basis  during  47.7  percent 
of  their  years  at  risk   (Figure  3). 

Criminal  careers  of  the  243  addicts 

B*ch  of  the  343  addicts  were  classified  as 
to  the  common  criminal  career  which  he 
had  followed  since  onset  of  regular  opiate 
use.  These  criminal  career  types  were  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  prln-loal.  or  most 
common,  type  of  crime  committed,  snd  sec- 
ondly, on  the  frequency  of  commission— 
rL  *,r.!r  '**"''  weewy  or  less  often.  Six  of 
the  343  addicts  had  rommltted  no  crimes 
durine  their  risk  period. 

It  was  found  that  the  337  addicts  who  had 
committed  crime*  could  be  clas-ioed  into 
nine  types  of  criminal  careers  These  nine 
were:  dally  theft,  dally  dru|r  sales,  othw  dally 

wee«iy  other  crimes:  infrequent  theft,  infre- 


quent sales  and  infrequent  other  crimes 
(Table  5) .  Some  two- thirds  of  the  337  addicts 
had  theft  as  their  principal  type  of  crime. 
Of  these  ise  who  were  career  thieves.  41  en- 
gaged in  dally  theft  during  their  year  at  risk. 
58  engaged  in  weekly  theft  and  57  In  Infre- 
quent theft. 

The  selling  of  drugs  was  the  second  moat 
favored  type  of  crime  committed  by  theae 
addlcta:  4S  were  principally  engaged  In  sell- 
ing dnigs.  or  "dealing".  Of  the  45  dealers,  13 
pursued  this  crime  on  a  daily  basis,  18  on  a 
weekly  basis  and  14  on  an  Infrequent  basis. 

The  remainder  of  the  sample  were  engaged 
in  committing  other  types  of  crimes  on  a 
dally,  weekly  or  Infrequent  basis.  Of  these 
36.  only  7  were  engaged  In  dally  crime,  7  In 
weekly  crlnxe  and  33  In  Infrequent  crimes. 
Confidence  games,  forgery,  gambling  and  pro- 
curing (pimping)  were  the  principal  types  of 
crime  committed  by  these  36  addlcta. 

The  classification  of  the  aample  Into  nine 
criminal  career  types  somewhat  obacures  the 
fact  that  many  addicts  engaged  in  more  than 
one  type  of  crime  during  their  years  at  risk. 
This  situation  is  especially  notable  with  re- 
gard to  the  61  addlcta  who  were  dally  crimi- 
nals. Thus,  55  of  the  01  had  engaged  in 
theft  dvulng  their  years  at  risk  and  43  had 
engaged  In  some  dealing,  although  only  13 
had  thla  as  their  principal  dally  criminal  ac- 
tivity. In  addition  to  theft  and  dealing — the 
two  most  common  types  of  crime — 33  of  the 
61  had  engaged  In  other  crimes,  such  as 
forgery,  gambling,  confidence  games,  robbery 
and  pimping.  The  complete  list  of  all  crimes 
reported  by  these  dally  criminals  during 
their  years  on  the  street  Is:  theft  (this  In- 
cludes shoplifting:  "cracking  shorts",  bur- 
glary and  other  forms  of  stealing),  dealing, 
forgery,  gambling,  confidence  games  (flim- 
Qam.  etc.),  pimping,  assault,  mugging,  rob- 
bery, armed  robbery,  and  abortionist.  Lastly, 
although  most  of  the  61  criminals  engaged 
In  more  than  one  type  of  crime  during  their 
years  on  the  street,  there  still  was  a  marked 
tendency  to  focus  upon  one  main,  or  prin- 
cipal type  of  crime— (especially  theft  or 
dealing).  Furthermore,  11  of  these  01  males 
confined  themselves  exclusively  to  one  type 
of  crime  during  their  years  at  risk  (8  only 
committed  theft,  one  only  sold  drugs,  one 
was  a  confidence  man  and  one  a  gambler) . 
TTie  impact  of  addiction  upon  criminal 

careers 
The  extent  of  crlsUnallty  among  all  nine 
career  types  was  affected  by  their  addiction 
status.  Thus,  there  was  an  overall  sixfold  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  crime-days  per  year 
at  risk  during  addiction  as  contrasted  with 
the  abetlnent  periods  (Table  5).  Rather  s\ir- 
prlslngly.  the  prc^KH-tlonate  Increase  In 
crime-days  per  year  at  risk  when  addicted  vs. 
when  abstinent  was  most  marked  among 
the  criminals  who  engaged  in  weekly  or 
monthly  offenses.  Thus,  for  5  of  these  6  career 
types  (weekly  theft,  weekly  dealing  and  the 
three  Infrequent  types)  the  extent  of  crimi- 
nality Increased  more  than  ten  times  the 
non-addicted  rate.  The  greatest  Increase  was 
for  the  33  subjects  who  committed  other 
crimes  on  a  monthly  basis — from  3.3  crime- 
days  per  year  to  108.3  crime  days  per  year. 
Although  the  extent  of  criminality  within 
this  addict  sample  was  notably  increased 
when  the  subjects  were  addicted  to  opiate 
drugs,  the  non-addicted  crime  rate  was  still 
q\iite  high.  As  might  be  expected,  the  high- 
est crime  rates  when  not  addicted  were 
found  among  the  three  criminal  career  types 
who  bad  the  hlfhest  crime  rate  when  ad- 
dicted (dally  theft,  daily  siles  and  dally 
other  crimes).  In  these  three  career  types, 
the  addicts  committed  crimes  from  one  to 
three  da-^  per  week  when  not  addicted  (for 
these  three  grouns.  the  rates  per  year  at 
rtsk  were  109  7,  88.3  and  151.0).  In  consider- 
in?  the  rates  of  crlmlnalltv  for  the  nine 
career  types  when  abstinent  from  opiates.  It 
seems  significant  that  theae  nine  rates  vary 


mor«  (from  3.3  to  IBI.O)  than  do  the  rates 
when  these  same  subjects  are  addicted.  In 
a  sense  then,  one  effect  of  opiate  addiction 
Is  to  raise  the  number  of  crimes  committed 
to  a  threshold,  or  support,  level,  and  this 
occurs  for  all  nine  career  types.  Thus,  when 
addicted,  7  of  the  9  career  types  commit 
more  than  300  crimes  per  year  and  none 
of  the  nine  career  groups  fall  below  100 
crime-days  per  year  at  risk. 
Correlation  of  addiction,  crime  and  demo- 
Ifraphic  variables 
In  order  to  Investigate  the  relationship  of 
specific  addiction,  crime  and  demographic 
variables,  a  correlation  analysis  of  ten  vari- 
ables was  undertaken.  These  ten  were:  (I) 
Total  number  of  crime-days  accumulated 
during  years  at  risk  (Total  CD):  (3)  Total 
number  of  crime-days  accumulated  while 
addicted  during  years  at  risk  (CI>-H);  (3) 
Tot;il  number  of  crime-days  accxmiulated 
while  not  addicted  during  years  at  risk 
(CD-Off):  (4)  Total  number  of  days  addicted 
during  years  at  risk  (H-days):  (6)  Total 
number  of  days  not  addicted  dtirlng  years 
at  risk  (off-days):  (6)  Total  number  of  offl- 
clally  recorded  arrests  during  years  at  risk 
(Arrests):  (7)  Crime  committed  after  age 
17,  but  prior  to  onset  of  addiction:  by  self- 
report.  Coded  as  a  dichotomy:  1.  Tes,  3.  No. 
(Prior  Crime):  (8)  Race:  1.  White,  2.  Black: 
(9)  Age  at  onset  of  opiate  addiction,  (Onset 
Age):  and  (10)  Age  at  time  of  Interview  (Age 
at  Interview,  or  Age) . 

The  correlation  matrix  of  Table  4  provides 
an  Initial  delineation  of  the  relationship 
among  these  three  sets  of  variables  (I.e., 
addiction,  crime  and  demography).  The  first 
column,  total  crime-days  (variable  1),  indi- 
cates the  overall  relationship  of  criminality 
to  addiction  and  other  variables,  but  the  in- 
terpretation of  several  of  these  Colimin  1 
correlations  Is  ambiguous  due  to  the  dis- 
tinct effect  of  addiction  vs.  non-addiction 
status.  This  uniqueness  of  the  two  addic- 
tion statuses  Is  evident  In  a  comparison  of 
column  3  with  colunm  3.  Thus,  total  crime- 
days  when  addicted  (variable  3)  Is  signifi- 
cantly correlated  with  all  seven  variables: 
H-days,  off-days,  arrests,  prior  crime,  race, 
onset  age  and  age  at  Interview,  but  not  sig- 
nificantly correlated  with  total  crlme-days- 
off  (variable  3).  Furthermore,  total  crlme- 
days-off  Is  not  significantly  correlated  with 
any  of  thsse  same  s:5ven  varlaMes  (4  through 
10).  Also  underscoring  the  distinctiveness  of 
the  two  periods  Is  the  absence  of  correlation 
between  them  (le.,  R  of  minus  0060  between 
variables  3  and  3)  which  Indicate  that  the 
frequency  of  crime  committed  during  addic- 
tion and  off-periods  are  independent  of  one 
another.  Thus,  the  amount  of  crime  com- 
mitted during  addiction  periods  does  not 
predict  the  amount  of  crime  committed 
while  off  opiates:  consequently,  a  "heroin 
day"  la  a  very  different  kind  of  day  from  an 
"off-day"  insofar  as  crime  Is  concerned. 

With  respect  to  criminal  history  and  dem- 
ographic variables,  these  are  both  correlated 
with  total  crime-days  and  crime  days-H,  but 
as  noted  not  with  crime-days  off.  Specifically, 
the  total  ntmiber  of  arrests  since  onset  of 
addiction  Is  positively  correlated  with  vari- 
ables 1  and  3.  The  correlation  of  arrests  with 
crime-days-H  is  (.3073).  Variable  7.  prior 
crime.  Is  also  positively  associated  with 
CI>-H.  but  this  meaaure  of  early  criminality 
poses  difficulties  with  resoect  to  Interpreta- 
tion because  It  is  affected  by  early  onset  and 
prior  juvenile  delinquency:  nonetheless,  it  ia 
Included  in  the  present  analjrsls  as  It  does 
measure  prior  criminality  to  some  extent. 

Race  (black)  Is  positively  correlated  with 
crlme-days-H,  but  again,  not  with  crime- 
days  off.  Age  at  onset  of  onlate  addiction 
(Variable  9.  Table  4)  is  negatively  correlated 
with  crlme-days-H  and  crlme-days-off,  al- 
tho'-gii  the  letter  correlation  (  —  .1321)  Is  not 
significant.  The  finding  that  early  age  at  on- 
set of  addiction  is  correlated  with  a  higher 
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fve'-iienev  of  later  criminality  Is  a  consistent 
fiwiiiwg  of  this  study.  The  moderate  positive 
correiation  of  age  at  interview  with  crime- 
dsys-H  (.2130)  iUKiicatas  that  age  (and  time 
at  risk)  have  some  relatlonahip  to  crime- 
days,  but  that  this  issue  requires  further 
analysis. 

In  considering  time  at  risk,  or  "street" 
tlu:e.  It  might  appear  that  the  high  positive 
correlation  between  H-days  and  crlme-days- 
H  (.7914)  Is  to  be  expected  because  both  of 
these  measures  are  affected  by  the  amount 
of  time  at  risk.  But  considerably  more  Is 
operating  here  than  time  at  risk.  For  If  time 
ai  rlak  were  the  principal  Infiuence.  then, 
the  two  correlations  (off-days  and  CD-off: 
and  H-days  with  CD-H)  would  be  about 
equal  In  value.  But  the  mar)(ed  difference  be- 
tween these  two  correlations  (.1667  vs.  .7914) 
Indicates  that  other  Influences  are  operating 
during  the  addiction  periods  as  contrasted 
with  the  off  periods.  Furthermore,  a  partial 
correlational  analysis  controlling  for  age  at 
Interview  revealed  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween crime  and  number  of  days  for  both 
the  on  and  off  periods  was  similar  to  the 
zero-order  values.  Thus,  for  the  on  periods, 
a  partial  value  of  .7907  was  obtained  (com- 
pared with  a  zero  order  value  of  .7914)  and, 
for  the  off  periods,  a  partial  value  of  .1817 
(compared  with  .1667).  These  results  Indi- 
cate that  age  and  time  at  rtsk  are  not  the 
principal  influences  which  determine  the 
number  of  crime-days  accumulated  by  these 
337  addicts. 

Stepwise  regression  analysis  of  addiction  and 
aXistinence  periods 

Thus  far.  It  has  been  found  that:  (1)  The 
frequency  of  crime  is  strongly  related  to  the 
amount  of  addiction  time,  and  (2)  That  the 
addiction  and  non-addiction  (or  abstinence) 
periods  are  quite  distinct  experiential  pe- 
riods which  require  separate  analysis.  In  or- 
der to  Investigate  these  two  major  findings 
with  greater  precision  and  analytic  power,  a 
stepwise  regression  analysis  of  the  addiction 
and  abstinence  period  was  undertaken  for 
the  337  male  addicts.  In  this  analysis,  rele- 
vant variables  from  the  correlation  matrix 
are  employed. 

The  stepwise  regression  analysis  of  crime- 
days  accumulated  wMIe  these  237  addicts 
were  addicted  yields  results  which  are  quite 
striking  (Table  6).  Thus,  there  Is  strong 
positive  correlation  between  the  number  of 
days  addicted  and  the  number  of  crime-days 
(.7914).  Thla  single  variable  (H-days)  ac- 
counts for  63  percent  of  the  variance  In 
criminality  during  the  addiction  periods.  Two 
of  the  remaining  variables  accoiuit  for  a 
small  additional  proportion  of  the  variance: 
these  are  age  at  Interview  and  number  of 
arrests,  both  positively  correlated  with  crlme- 
days-H. 

The  stepwlae  regreaslon  analyals  of  crime- 
days  accumulated  during  off-periods  reveals 
results  which  are  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  addiction  periods.  With  respect  to 
criminality  during  the  off -periods  (as  meas- 
ured by  crime-days  off),  only  two  of  the 
seven  variables  are  significantly  correlated 
(Table  6).  The  first  of  these  off-days,  is  only 
weakly  correlated  with  crime-days-off 
(  +  .1607).  The  second  variable  to  enter,  age 
at  onset.  Is  negatively  correlated  with  CD-off 
Indicating  the  consistent  relationship  be- 
tween early  age  of  addiction  onset  and 
criminality  previously  noted.  The  remaining 
five  variables  are  not  significantly  correlated 
with  crime-days  while  off.  Of  special  Interest 
is  the  lack  of  correlation  between  crlme- 
days-off  and  H-days.  Thus,  the  amount  of 
crime  committed  by  these  heroin  addicts 
while  they  were  not  addicted  is  independent 
of  the  amount  of  their  addiction  time.  This 
analysis  of  criminality  while  not  addicted  to 
heroin  reveals  then,  only  small  variance  ac- 
counted for  by  the  variables  studied.  In  this 
sense,  the  findings  are  similar  to  those  of 
most  criminological  research  which  shows 
modest  correlations  between  crime  and  in- 
dependent variables. 


Stepxoise  regression  analysis  of  criminality 
for  the  three  career  groups 

Inasmuch  as  the  frequency  of  crime  was 
found  to  be  related  to  the  tiuninai  enters 
of  theje  23  /  addlcU,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  undertake  a  separate  stepwlae  regression 
analysis  for  each  of  the  three  major  offender 
groups:  those  primarily  engaged  in  thelt  of 
property,  those  who  v>ere  drug  sellers  and 
those  engaged  In  other  types  of  crimes  (Table 

Perusal  of  the  three  tables  reveals  that 
the  number  of  days  that  the  subjects  were 
addicted  la  the  single  moet  important  in- 
fluence upon  their  criminality  during  the 
addiction  periods,  .n  this  regard,  the  strong- 
est eliect  was  for  the  dealers  and  the  weakest 
effect  for  the  other  crimes  group.  The  re- 
maining variables  added  little  to  the  ex- 
plained variance  for  the  theft  and  .e_.c.- 
groups,  but  were  more  Inaportant  for  the 
other  crime  group.  The  total  variance  ex- 
plained In  all  three  groups  was  high,  (i.e.. 
67.7^;,  73.7<x,  and  61.4%). 

The  three  offender  g.oups  were  also  quite 
similar  with  respect  to  criminality  during  the 
off-periods.  In  that  substantially  less  oi  the 
variances  was  accounted  for  by  the  variables 
studied.  Thus,  for  the  156  offenders  engaged 
In  theft,  the  45  dealers  and  the  36  Involved 
In  other  crimes,  only  from  10  to  25  percent 
of  the  variance  was  accounted  for  during  the 
off-periods. 

To  recapitulate,  these  findings  suggest  that 
the  theft  group  and  the  dealers  are  fairly 
similar  In  that  their  criminality  Is  primarily 
affected  by  their  drug  addiction.  During  the 
abstinence  period,  however,  their  frequency 
of  crime  is  not  highly  explicable  by  the  set 
of  variables  Investigated  in  this  study.  But 
when  daily  heroin  use  takes  hold,  they  turn 
to  crime  (by  theft  or  dealing)  to  acquire 
sufficient  resources  to  support  their  daily 
habit. 

The  "other"  group  emerges  as  a  somewhat 
unique  group.  Although  the  impact  of  dally 
heroin  use  is  strong,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
the  same  overwhelming  effect  as  it  does  with 
the  other  two  groups.  Consequently,  these  36 
Individuals  have  a  frequency  of  criminality 
that  Is  somewhat  more  predictable  during 
the  non-addiction  periods,  as  Indicated  by 
the  relatively  high  R  of  .6034.  While  addic- 
tion seems  to  be  a  factor  that  definitely  in- 
creases their  crime,  at  the  same  time,  other 
factors  continue  to  be  of  consequence  in  both 
the  addiction  and  abstinence  periods. 
Review  and  interpretation  of  the  research 
findings 

Tn  reviewing  the  research  findings  of  th's 
study,  attention  will  first  be  directed  toward 
the  significance  of  addiction  and  non-addlc- 
tlon  periods.  Then,  the  Irequency,  magnitude 
and  persistence  of  offenses  committed  by 
these  243  addicts  will  be  conaldjred  along 
with  the  typea  of  crimes  committed  during 
their  years  at  risk.  Next,  the  correlation  and 
stepwise  regression  analysis  will  be  reviewed. 
This  will  be  followed  by  an  appi^lsal  of  the 
new  measure  of  criminality  utilized  In  th!s 
research — crime  days  p>er  year  at  t\»\.  lastly, 
the  broader  implications  of  this  study  wl'b 
respect  to  the  control  of  crime  committed 
by  opiate  addicts  In  the  United  States  will 
be  addressed. 

It  was  found  that  thes;  243  add'c's  spent 
two-third-  o'  their  time  addicted  to  opiates 
and  one-third  not  addicted.  The  time  under 
study  was  their  years  at  risk,  or  "street" 
time,  and  this  averaged  11  years  per  addict 
from  onset  of  addiction  to  time  of  In'ervlew. 
The  fact  that  addiction  was  not  a  continuous 
state  of  drug  dependency  seemed  significant. 
For  It  Indicated  that  there  were  considerable 
periods  during  which  changes  In  the  addict's 
lifestyle  mlpht  occur,  and  In  fact.  It.  was 
found  that  these  periods  of  abstention  (or 
lesser  use)  did  have  important  consequences. 
In  particular.  It  was  found  that  en  ...nail, y 
decreased  mar'-ed'''  during  the  fonths  or 
years  that  these  addicts  were  not  dependent 


1  p&n  heroin  and  other  opiates.  The  decrease 
.. ?-■  %  -.-iVlng — an  84  psrcen:  dac.ine  m  the 
crime  rate. 

One  of  the  major  findings  of  this  study  was 
tha::  heroin  addlcta  commit  a  staggering 
;  mjun .  of  crime  and  that  this  continues 
fairly  mucb  on  a  dally  basis  for  years  and 
d.'cad.-.  B3iOrj  tuinin;  \o  an  ana'.ys  .  of 
differences  In  crime-rates  by  addiction  status, 
and  other  factors.  It  is  meaningful  to  note 
the  overall  amoun:  of  crime  which  these  337 
males  have  cammitt«L 

Ths  research  uudoi^s  presented  in  Table  1 
show  that  the  average  addict  has  committed 
one  or  more  crimes  during  some  2.000  days. 
Taken  together,  these  237  male  opiate  addicts 
have  been  responsible  for  conunlttlng  more 
than  500,000  crimes  during  an  eleven  year 
risk  period.  The  exact  figvire  is  473,738  crime- 
days,  but  this  does  not  Include  multiple  of- 
fenses committed  on  a  given  day,  ao  the 
figure  of  bOO.OOO  crimes  Is  an  underestimate. 
In  this  regard,  it  should  be  noted  that  theft 
was  the  principal  type  of  crime  committed 
and  that  drug  use  or  possession  were  not 
themselves,  classified  as  crimes. 

This  high  frequency  of  criminality  among 
opiate  addicts  Is  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  reported  by  other  Investigators.  Thiu. 
Inclardl  and  Chambers  (1972:  69)  found  that 
26  addicts  on  the  street  were  responsible  on 
a  dally  basis  for  22  major  crimes."  In  a  recent 
larger  study.  Inclardl  found  that  239  active 
male  heroin  users  committed  80,644  offenses 
during  a  12-month  period  (Inclardl,  1070). 
These  latter  results  from  addicts  in  Miami 
are  remarkably  similar  to  the  present  find- 
ings from  Baltimore,  both  with  respect  to 
frequency  and  types  of  crime  comnUtted. 

In  the  present  study.  It  was  found  that  the 
addicts  could  conveniently  be  classified  into 
three  major  offender  types — theft,  drug  sales 
and  other  crimes — on  the  basis  of  the  crimes 
which  they  usually  engaged  In  during  their 
years  at  risk.  This  classification  proved  to  be 
feasible  after  the  concept  and  measure  of 
crime-days  was  developed  and  It  was  found 
that  criminal  careers  for  moet  of  the  addicts 
were  relatively  stable.  Thus,  156  addicts  wers 
found  to  be  primarily  engaged  In  theft,  46  In 
drug  sales  and  36  In  other  types  of  crime. 

The  measure  of  average  crime-days  per  year 
at  risk  was  Introduced  and  employed  to  de- 
termine the  frequency  of  offenses  per  year 
for  each  of  the  237  addicts  during  all  of  their 
years  at  risk.  It  was  foimd  that  the  mean 
number  of  crime-days  per  year  for  the  237 
addicts  was  178.6.  But,  many  addlcta  had 
more,  or  fewer,  crime-days  for  each  year  at 
risk.  Indeed,  the  distribution  presented  in 
Table  3  Indicates  that  9.6  percent  of  the 
addicts  were  engaged  In  crime  virtually  every 
day  of  their  lives  since  they  began  regular 
opiate  use.  Conversely,  there  were  6  addicts 
who  reported  that  they  had  not  been  engaged 
in  crime  at  all  during  their  years  at  rlak.  But 
most  of  the  addicts  were  consistently  en- 
gaged in  a  rather  high  level  of  crime  during 
their  years  at  risk:  two  thirds  had  from  100 
to  366  crime -days  per  year  for  aU  of  their 
years  at  risk. 

A  second  major  finding  oi  the  study  was 
that  addiction  status  had  a  marked  Influ- 
ence upon  criminality  among  these  males. 
Thus,  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  of- 
fenses increased  sixfold  when  these  subjects 
were  addicted.  And  significantly,  this  increase 
occurred  for  all  nine  offender  types  (Table 
3).  Thus,  when  abstinent,  the  average  crime- 
days  per  year  varied  from  2.3  to  161.0.  with 
an  nvera<re  of  40.8.  By  contrast,  when  ad- 
dicted the  rate  was  always  over  100  crime- 
days  per  year  and  conmionly  over  250  crlme- 
daya  per  year  at  risk. 

These  research  findings  pertaining  to  the 
Impact  of  addiction  upon  criminality  were 
surprising  and  unexpected.  Thus,  we  did  not 
expect  this  marked  increase,  given  the  known 
Involvement  of  this  population  In  crime.  Or. 
conversely,  one  might  say  that  we  were  un- 
prepared for  the  decrease  which  occurred 
when  addiction  ceased. 
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TheM  findings  concerning  markedly  differ- 
ent crUne-r«tes  when  addicted  and  when  off 
regular  opiates  led  to  a  correlational  analysis 
of  these  data.  In  this  analysis.  It  was  observed 
that  the  amount  of  crime  committed  during 
addiction  periods  was  largely  a  function  of 
opiate  use.  specifically  of  the  time  ^>ent  ad- 
dicted. But  unexpectedly.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  amount  of  crime  committed  when 
addicted  was  unrelated  to  that  committed 
when  off  opiates.  Thus,  It  may  be  held  that 
this  analysis  provides  an  explanation  for 
high  crime  rates  during  addiction,  but  pro- 
vides a  much  less  adequate  account  of  crim- 
inality during  the  non -addiction  periods.  Al- 
though comparatively  Infrequent,  criminal- 
ity diirlng  these  off  periods  deserves  further 
Investigation. 

The  stepwise  regression  analysis  revealed 
that  the  Impact  of  addiction  upon  criminal- 
ity Is  pervasive  and  long-lasting.  Thus,  ad- 
diction was  the  principal  force  which  In- 
creased criminality,  regardless  of  the  type  of 
crime  pursued.  And  this  relationship  between 
opiate  addiction  and  criminality  was  not  a 
transitory  phenomenon,  but  an  enduring  re- 
lationship which  obtained  during  an  II  year 
risk  period. 

Before  turning  to  discuss  the  implications 
of  this  study.  It  is  pertinent  to  comment 
upon  the  usefulness  of  the  crime-days  meas- 
ure. In  this  study  of  subjects  with  an 
extensive  history  of  criminality  (which  In- 
volved the  computation  of  offense  rates  over 
a  decade  and  more),  the  Introduction  of 
crime-days  and  crime-days  per  year  at  risk 
was  exceedingly  efficacious.  Indeed.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  study  could 
hardly  have  been  completed  without  the 
use  of  a  crime-days  measure  (or  a  similar 
measure) .  For  It  was  found  that  this  meas- 
ure— crime-days  per  year  at  risk — made  It 
possible  to  compute  meaningful  and  valid 
rates.  It  was  not  only  that  the  rates  were 
appropriate  for  the  data  on  hand,  but  the 
concept  of  a  crime-day  proved  to  have  a 
meaning  which  facilitated  analysis  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  complex  criminal  history 
material. 

Extensive  criminality  among  addicts — Impli- 
cations 
The  findings  of  this  study  concerning  the 
extensive  crlnUnallty  of  contemporary  opiate 
addicts  In  the  United  States  supports  similar 
findings  from  other  research.  It  Is  now  evi- 
dent that  addicts  are  responsible  for  com- 
mitting an  Inordinate  amount  of  crime,  that 
many  of  these  offenses  are  serious  In  nature 
and  that  their  criminality  is  rather  firmly 
enmeshed  In  their  lifestyle  and  therefore, 
that  It  Is  persistent  and  recurring. 

But.  this  study  adds  one  new  ingredient  to 
the  picture.  For  out  research  findings  Indi- 
cate that  It  Is  opiate  use  Itself  which  is  the 
principal  cause  of  high  crime-rates  among 
addicts.  Once  addiction  ceases,  crime  rates 
drop  markedly.  And  this  notable  decrease  In 
criminality  (an  overall  84  percent  decline) 
occurs  for  all  types  of  offenders  throughout 
the  risk  years.  It  Is  apparent,  then,  that  a 
major  means  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
crime  committed  by  opiate  addicts  Is  within 
Bight.  If  we  can  control  addiction.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  we  will  reduce  criminality  appre- 
ciably. 

But  how  can  we  Impact  opiate  addiction? 
Three  lines  of  attack  come  to  mind.  First, 
It  Is  imperative  that  programmatic  and  re- 
search priorities  be  established  which  wlU 
further  this  specific  objective — to  impact 
addiction  among  persistent  offender  groups. 
These  two  aspectsr— programs  and  related  re- 
search— must  be  a  core  component  of  any 
major  ziatlonal  effort.  For  research  without 
implementation  can  hardly  be  effective.  And 
•ctlon  programs  not  based  upon  relevant 
scientific  knowledge  are  doomed  to  failure. 
Indeed,  they  cannot  succeed  for  logical  rea- 
sons, as  only  research  can  establish  success 
or  failure.  Therefore,  a  first  prtorlty  is  to  rec- 
ognize that  a  major  coordinated  effort  U 


required  which  will  focus  upon  this  single 
task. 

Second,  three  or  four  well  designed  experi- 
mental programs  need  to  be  established  to 
reach  or  impact  specific  offender  populations. 
These  experimental  programs  should  make 
use  of  relevant  knowledge  concerning  on- 
going programs — such  as  TASC.  methadone 
maintenance,  family  therapy  Eind  Intensive 
probation  efforts — yet  be  based  upon  new 
concepts  and  new  research  findings.  In  this 
last  regard,  It  Is  imperative  that  these  new 
programs  be  targeted  to  reach  a  specific  of- 
fender population  (as  contrasted  with  pro- 
grama  which  attempt  to  serve  everyone  with- 
out regard  to  need  or  likelihood  of  success) , 
and  employ  means  which  have  either  a 
demonstrated  eissoclatlon  with  the  reduction 
of  addiction  or  a  well  developed  rationale 
for  effecting  this  objective. 

Finally,  it  may  not  be  taken  amiss  If  It  be 
suggested  that  It  Is  time  to  get  on  with  the 
task  at  hand,  and  not  be  sidetracked  by  Ir- 
relevant Ideological,  scholastic  or  method- 
ological arguments.  Thus,  while  It  Is  true 
that  drug  abuse  may  be  difficult  to  define, 
that  alcohol  abuse  Is  also  a  major  social  prob- 
lem, that  penalties  for  marihuana  use  are 
Inconsistent,  and  that,  In  fact,  there  are 
many  unresolved  problems  and  difficulties  in 
conducting  research  (especially  if  one  seeks 
perfection  and  closure).  Still,  it  Is  also  true 
that  existing  knowledge  and  methodology  Is 
sufficient  to  address  the  problem  at  hand. 
We  know  that  criminality  Is  rampant  among 
heroin  addicts.  We  know  that  addiction 
markedly  Increases  this  criminality.  And,  we 
know  that  addiction  can  be  impacted 
through  treatment  and  control  measures. 
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TABLE    1.-T0TAL  CRIME-DAYS   AMASSED    BY  243    MALE 
ADDICTS  DURING  YEARS  AT  RISK 


Crime-diyi 


Number  of 
addicb 


Percent  of 
addicts 


O(none) 

lto99 

lMto499... 
500  tc  999... 
l.OOO  to  1.999 
2,000  to  ?.999 
3.000  to  3,999 
4,000  to  4.999 
5,000  to  5^39 
6,000  to  9,4S0 

Totil.. 


6 

2.S 

20 

0.2 

31 

12.8 

31 

12.1 

54 

22.2 

46 

It.  9 

27 

11.1 

12 

4.9 

10 

4.1 

6 

i5 

243 


100.0 


Note:  Total  crime-days  since  onset  o(  addiction:  473,738. 
Mean  crime-days  per  addict:  1,998.9. 

TABLE  2.-CRIME-DAYS  PER  YEAR  AT  RISK  FOR  243  MALE 
ADDICTS 


Crime-days  per  year  at  risk 

Number  of 
addicU 

Percent  of 
addicts 

No  crime-days 

Less  than  1  per  year 

6 
U 
35 
26 
31 
32 
2S 
26 
28 
23 

2.5 

4.5 

1  to49  ..             

14.4 

50  to  99 

10.7 

100  to  149 

12.1 

150  to  199 

200  to  249 

13.2 
10.3 

250  to  299 „. 

300  to  349 

10.7 
11.5 

350  to  365 

9.5 

Total „ 

243 

100.0 

Note:  Mean  crims-dayt  per  year  it  riak:  178A 
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TABLE  3.-CRIME-DAYS  PER  YEAR  AT  RISK  BY  TYPE  OF  CRIMINAL  CAREER  AND  ADDICTION  STATUS 


6907 


Crime  career  type 


Crime-days 
Number  of    per  year  at  - 
addicts  risk 


Crime-days  per 
year  at  risk 


Addicted        Abstinent 


1.  Theft,  daily 41  330.3  347.3  109.7 

2.  Sale  of  drujs,  daily 13  328.0  353.2  88.3 

3.  Other  crimes,  daily 7  319.4  341.4  151.0 

4.  Weekly  theft 58  189.6  280.9  23.3 

5.  Weekly  sale  of  drujf 18  181.1  284.0  27.6 

6.  Weekly,  other  crimes 7  201.9  297.0  70.1 


Crime  career  type 


Cnme-days 

Number  of    per  year  at 

addicts  risk 


Crime-days  per 
year  at  risk 


Addicted        Abstinent 


7.  Infrequent  theft _  57             72.4 

8.  Infreq'ient  sales 14            102.4 

9.  Infrequent,  other  crimes 22             46.8 

Nocrlme 6 

Totol 243             178.5 


140.7 
260.  S 
108.2 


7.4 

ia.s 

2.3 


2M.0 


40.8 


TABLE  4.-C0RRELATI0N  MATRIX  FOR  10  VARIABLES,  FOR  237  MALE  ADDICTS 


VtriaMi 


Totaled 
(1) 


CO-H 
(2) 


CDKlff 
(3) 


H-dayi 
(4) 


Off-days 
(5) 


Arrests 
(6) 


(7) 


Race 
(8) 


Onset 
(9) 


Ate 

(10) 


1.  Total  crime-days... 

2.  Crime-days-heroin. 

3.  Crime-days-off 

4.  Heroin  days 

5.  Off  days 

6.  Total  arrests 

7.  Prior  crime... 

8.  Race  (black) 

9.  Onset  aje 

10.  A|e  at  interview 


10.9510 

1.3038 

1.7303 

1  -.  1958 

1.3191 

.1493 

1.2585 

1-.2564 

1.1859 


-0.0056 
1 .  7914 

1-.2S63 

1.3073 

1.1796 

.2712 

1-.2295 
1.2130 


(1) 

-0.0768 

.1567 

.0852 

-.0706 

.0003 

-. 1221 

-.0551 


0) 

I  -0. 2200 
1.2999 
1 .  2875 
1.2793 

I -.1954 
1.4124 


-0.14M 

.0171 

1-.2105 

.0518 

1.2978 


-0.0348 

.0969 

-.1362 

1.2464 


0.09« 
-.0160 
1.1278 


0.0596 
1.2023 


■0. 


5in 


(0 


lvalues  when  P<0.01. 


TABLE  5.-STEPWISE  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  OF  CRIMINALITY  FOR 
ADDICTION  AND  ABSTINENCE  PERIODS  AMONG  237  ADDICTS 


Variable 


Prob. 
to  enter 


R>     R'chanie       Multiple  R 


A.  Dependent  variable:  Crime 
days  heroin: 

1.  DaysH 0.7914 

2.  A£e  at  interview .2130 

3.  Arrests .3073 

4.  Race 2712 

5.  Priorcrime .7196 

6.  Ajeafonset —.2295 

7.  Days  off -.2563 

8.  Dependent  variable:  Crime 

days  off: 

1.  Days  off .1567 

2.  Afe  at  onset —.1221 

3.  Arrests .0852 

4.  A|e  at  interview -.0551 

5.  Race 0003 

6.  Prior  crime —.0706 

7.  DaysH -.0768 


<0.001 

0.6264 

0.6264 

0.7914 

.002 

.6419 

.0155 

.8012 

.019 

.6503 

.0084 

.8084 

.904 

.6545 

.0042 

.8090 

.329 

.6659 

.0014 

.8099 

.495 

.6566 

.0007 

.8103 

.717 

6568 

.0002 

.8105 

.016 

.0246 

.0246 

.1567 

.043 

.0416 

.0170 

.2039 

.144 

.0503 

.0088 

.2243 

.129 

.0597 

.0094 

.2444 

.295 

.0642 

.0045 

.2533 

.364 

.0675 

.0034 

.2599 

.627 

.0685 

.0010 

.2617 

TABLE  6.-STEPWISE  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  OF  CRIMINALITY  FOR  156  ADDICTS 
ENGAGED  IN  THEFT 


Variable 


Prob.  to 
enter 


R>      Rs  chants       Multiple  R 


A.  Dependent  variable:  Crime 

days  heroin: 

1.  DaysH 0.8046 

2.  A|e  at  interview .2825 

3.  Race 2570 

4.  Arrests 3219 

5.  Priorcrime .1595 

6.  Ateatonset —.2119 

B.  Dependent  variable:  Crime 

days  off: 

1.  Days  off 2537 

2.  Priorcrime -.1087 

3.  Ateatonset -.1202 

4.  Race .0071 

5.  DaysH -.1175 

6.  Arrests -.0001 

7.  Age  at  interview -.0591 


<0.001 

0.6473 

0.6473 

0.8045 

.oil 

.6620 

.0147 

.8136 

.081 

.6688 

.0067 

.8178 

.141 

.6735 

.0047 

.8207 

.359 

.6736 

.0018 

.8218 

.417 

.6768 

.0014 

.8227 

.001 

.0644 

.0644 

.2537 

.167 

.0760 

.0116 

.2757 

.195 

.0862 

.0102 

.2936 

.264 

.0938 

.0076 

.3062 

.260 

.1014 

.0077 

.3185 

.609 

.1030 

0016 

.3209 

.615 

.1045 

.0015 

.3233 

TABLE  7.— STEPWISE  REGRESSION  OF  CRIMINALITY  FOR  45  ADDICTS  ENGAGED  IN  ORtJC 

SALES  (DEALING) 


VariaUe 


Prob.  to 
enter 


R>  dMife       Multiple  R 


A.  Dependent  variable:  Crime 
days  heroin: 

1.  DavsH a8414 

2.  Priorcrime 1252 

3.  Onsetaje -.1244 

4.  Daysoff. -.1734 

5.  Arrests 1523 

6.  Ate  at  interview .4073 

7.  RKe 3633 


<aooi 

.185 
.230 
.440 
.667 
.709 
.694 


0.7080 
.7201 
.7299 
.7339 
.7352 
.7362 
.7373 


0.7080 
.0121 
.0098 
.0041 
.0013 
.0010 
.0011 


0.8414 
.8486 

.8543 
.8567 
.1574 
.8580 
.8587 


Prob.  to 
enter  or 


Rs      R<  chanp       MuHiple  R 


B.  Dependent  variable:  Crime 
diy  off: 

1.  Arrests 0.3251             0.029  ai057  ai057  a325l 

2.  Ate  at  interview -.0699             .353  .1241  .1084  .3522 

3.  Onset  ate -.1724              .682  .1277  .0036  .3573 

4.  DaysH -.0938              .530  .1364  .0087  .3692 

5.  Ateremoved -.0699              .979  .1363  -<.0001  .3692 

6.  Race 0550             .442  .1492  .0129  .3K2 

TABLE  8.— STEPWISE  REGRESSION  OF  CRIMINAUTY  FOR  36  ADDICTS  ENGAGED  IN  OTHER 

CRIMES 


Variable 


Prob.  to 


Rschaaic       MriUpto  R 


A.  Dependent         variable: 

(.rime  days  heroin: 

1.  DaysH 0.6675 

2.  Arrests _  .4683 

3.  Ate  at  interview — .  0551 

4.  Priorcrime .3597 

5.  Race 79(9 

6.  Daysoff —.2637 

7.  On-etate -.3219 

B.  Dependent         variable: 

Crime  days  off: 

1.  Arrests 4191 

2.  Age  at  interview -.0552 

3.  Days  off -.0197 

4.  Priorcrime .(KJ 

5.  Onset  ate -.1330 

6.  DaysH 0827 


LOOl 

0.4455 

0.4455 

0.6675 

.027 

.5229 

.0774 

.7231 

.066 

.5714 

.0496 

.7559 

.271 

.soc 

.nc2 

.im 

.310 

.mi 

.•141 

.7757 

.700 

.6038 

.oaei 

.7771 

.406 

.6137 

.0099 

.7834 

.011 

.1756 

.1756 

.4191 

.410 

.1926 

.0170 

.43B 

.237 

.2277 

.on 

.4772 

.466 

.2410 

.0133 

.«!• 

.553 

.2500 

.0090 

.5009 

.721 

.2534 

.0034 

.5034 
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EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES, 
TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS.  AND 
TRADE  SERVICES  ACT 

The  Senate  coatinued  with  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

UP   AMSMDMKMT   NO.    60 

(Purpoae:   To  strike  section   108) 
Mr.   ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendmeptr  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Colorado    (Mr.    Akm- 
STSOKo)   for  himself  and  Mr.  Paozmas.  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  00. 
"Beginning  with  page  22.  line  11,  strike  out 
aU  though  page  34.  line  15." 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Proxmire  and  my- 
self addresses  itself  to  an  amendment 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee during  the  consideration  of  this 
bill.  I  should  like  to  take  just  1  minute 
to  explain  the  amendment.  Before  I  do 
so.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  DAmato), 
and  Senators  Garn,  Lugar,  and  Tower, 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Also,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  I  am  on  my  feet,  let  me  con- 
gratikate  the  managers  of  the  bill  for 
this  important  and  worthy  effort  to  ex- 
pand the  export  trade  of  this  country. 
It  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  bill  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor,  and  one  which  I  cer- 
tainly intend  to  support. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of 
committee  consideration,  the  Committee 
on  Banking  inadvertently,  in  my  judg- 
ment, added  a  section  to  the  bill  which  is 
most  unfortunate,  an  amendment  to 
allow  the  Secrelary  of  Commerce  to 
grant  up  to  $40,000  to  smail  business 
manufacturing  firms  to  help  them  de- 
fray the  cost  of  hiring  an  export  man- 
ager. I  oppose  this  part  of  the  bill,  not 
because  I  am  against  export  man- 
agers— I  am  sure  such  managers  can  be 
helpful  to  companies  who  are  breaking 
into  the  export  business — but  because  I 
can  see  no  rational  justification,  par- 
ticularty  at  a  time  of  bud«(et  restraint, 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  be  in  the 
business  of  picking  up  the  cost  of  such 
export  managers.  In  my  opinion,  that 
Is  a  proper  business  function,  not  a 
proper  function  of  Government. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  brief  word  of 
explanation,  I  inquire  if  it  would  be  the 
disposition  of  the  managers  of  the  blD  to 
accept  this  amendment  so  we  can  avoid 
a  recorded  vote  on  it  and  save  the  time 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes,  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  that  others  and  I  supported  this  item 
in  the  committee.  I  should  want  to  oppose 
the  Senator's  amendment  and  therefore 
want  a  debate  and  propose  we  vote  on  it 
eventually. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  hi4>py  then  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suCQcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordCTed. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  I  have  made  enough  explanation 
of  the  essence  of  the  amendment  but  I 
shall  yidd  the  floor  at  this  time  to  see 
what  other  Members  have  to  say.  If 
questions  or  objections  are  raised,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  in  terms  of  the  time  in  opposi- 
tl<»i  to  the  amendment,  would  that  be 
controlled  by  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  control  of  time. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleague, 
there  is  no  time  agreement  on  this  bill. 
So  the  Senator  may  be  recognized  to 
have  as  much  time  as  he  can  conceivably 
consimie. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  shall  try  to  be 
brief,  although  I  do  think  this  is  an  im- 
portant issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  the 
part  of  the  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  attempting  to  strike  out  is 
a  part  that  was  supported  within  the 
committee  and  has  been  debated  at  some 
length.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  sec- 
Uon  of  the  bill. 

Actually,  section  108,  which  is  tar- 
geted here  by  the  amendment,  is  a 
strong  small  business  program.  It  is 
aimed  at  small  business  in  ways  that  I 
shsdl  shortly  describe.  I  might  say  that 
this  part  of  the  bill  was  also  included  in 
last  year's  bill,  so  this  has  been  around 
for  a  period  of  time.  It  was  acceptable 
last  year,  was  part  of  the  bill  last  year, 
and  is  again  today  on  the  floor. 

The  program  that  is  marked  out  in 
this  section  would  make  possible  the  em- 
ployment of  export  managers  by  small 
business  manufacturing  firms  which 
have  not  previously  been  exporters  in 
substantial  amounts.  Firms  which  are 
new  to  exporting  and  do  not  already 
have  an  exporting  manager  would  be  eli- 
gible to  compete  for  grants  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  export  manager's  salary  amd 
expenses  or  a  maximimi  amount  of 
$40,000,  whichever  Is  less.  Section  108  es- 
tablishes a  pilot  program  to  test  a  prom- 
ising new  approach  to  export  expansion 
and  then  evaluates  its  effectiveness  in 
generating  increased  export  sales. 

It  would  help  defray  the  costs  of  hir- 
ing an  export  manager  by  making  1-year 
grants — that  is  all  they  are,  1-year 
grants — to  enable  the  company  paying 
half  the  price  of  the  export  manager  to 
get  Into  this  business.  If  it  pans  out.  as 
we  think  it  will  in  most  cases  after  the 
first  year,  they  are  on  their  own  and  will 
have  to  pick  up  the  full  expense  on  their 
own.  It  Is  a  very  modest  initiative. 

The  program  as  a  whole  would  be 
funded  at  a  level  of  only  $2  million  a 
year  for  3  years.  That  would  be  enough 
to  provide  somewhere  between  150  and 
300  of  these  grants  to  small  businesses 
with  high  export  potential  to  be  able  ac- 
tually to  break  into  this  business  and 
make  a  serious  effort  at  developing  for- 


eign markets  abroad  for  U.S.-bullt 
products. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment forecasts  that  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
trade  deficit  will  reach  a  record  level  of 
$33  billion  in  1981.  In  my  view,  we  are 
simply  not  adjusting  to  the  new  situa- 
tion of  world  interdependence  brought 
about  in  part  by  increased  petroleum 
prices  but  also,  in  part,  by  the  greater 
competitiveness  of  our  trading  partners. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  to  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  need  to  ex- 
pand our  exports  and  be  aggressive 
about  it  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  pay 
for  our  exports  and  prevent  further  de- 
terioration of  the  dollar  and  the  effect 
that  that  would  have  on  inflation  In  the 
United  States.  It  would  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  Inflation  in  the  United 
States. 

I  think  a  key  opportunity  for  expand- 
ing our  exports  lies  in  the  18,000  small- 
and  medium-sized  businesses  which 
could  be  selling  their  products  abroad 
today,  but  are  not.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  estimates  that  as  many  as 
10,000  of  these  18,000  firms  have  an  in- 
terest in  exporting  but  are  unable  to 
overcome  the  initial  barriers  to  getting 
started:  Lack  of  Information  about  for- 
eign markets  and  lack  of  expertise  to 
handle  the  technical  problems  of  sell- 
ing, financing,  and  shipping  products 
abroad  and  the  vmfamiliar  business 
practices  of  foreign  customers.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  foreign  exchange  uses  and 
things  of  that  sort. 

An  obvious  way  for  a  firm  to  solve 
these  problems  is  to  put  an  experienced 
export  manager  on  the  payroll.  But  most 
smaller  firms  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
frontend  risk  of  the  full  cost  of  an  ex- 
port manager's  salary,  fringe  benefits, 
and  expenses.  The  export  manager  grant 
program  will  help  such  firms  make  a 
commitment  to  exporting  by  offering  a 
50-percent  subsidy  not  to  exceed  $40,000 
for  the  first-year  costs  of  adding  such  a 
person  to  the  firm. 

Any  small  company  that  would  want 
to  compete  for  these  grants  would  be  in 
competition  with  any  other  company 
across  the  United  States,  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  select  the  most 
promising  companies  that  have  come 
forward  for  this  particular  incentive 
grant  who  really  want  to  make  a  serious 
effort  to  crack  Into  the  export  market. 

There  is  a  magazine  named  "INC," 
wh<ch  has  a  circulation  of  400,000  in  the 
United  States,  mainly  to  small  business 
executives.  It  has  a  lead  article  In  the 
March  issue  which  favors  the  expanded 
export  trade  approach  that  I  am  dis- 
cussing. With  regard  to  this  bill,  S.  734, 
the  article  states  as  follows : 

Congress  Is  considering  amendments  to 
the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  and  to  banking 
laws  that  will  permit  American  flrms  to  or- 
ganize full  service  trading  companies  simi- 
lar to  those  that  have  helped  Japan  achieve 
Its  remarkable  export  success.  The  bill  would 
help  place  large  and  small  American  flrms 
on  an  equal  fooitlng  with  other  countries' 
exporters.  Of  particular  concern  to  Congress 
has  been  the  estimated  20,000  small  busi- 
nesses that  could  be  exporting  but  are  not; 
included  in  the  proposal  are  provisions  for 
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graaU  to  oover  initial  nlary  coata  for  export 
manaeers  in  qualified  smaU  buaineHea. 

So  I  say  that  section  108  should  re- 
main in  this  bill.  It  will  help  small  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  It  has  strong  small 
business  support.  It  will  help  create  new 
jobs  tuid  new  opportunities  in  terms  of 
penetrating  what  is  an  expanding  world 
market. 

It  is  an  absolutely  modest  amount  of 
money,  and  one  with  high  leverage  po- 
tential in  terms  of  opening  up  export 
markets,  reducing  our  balance-of-i)ay- 
ments  deficit,  and  creating  jobs  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  designed  in  such  a  way  because  it 
is  a  cost-sharing  grant  and  a  1-year 
grant.  Beyond  that  point,  if  a  firm  wants 
to  continue,  it  is  on  its  own.  I  hope  we 
can  take  this  step. 

I  conclude  in  this  way:  I  believe  we 
have  to  face  the  fact  that  major  export- 
ing nations  such  as  Japan  are  today  as- 
sisting business  in  their  country  In  every 
conceivable  fashion.  They  are  doing  It 
with  financial  capital  Incentives.  They 
are  doing  it  with  help  with  respect  to 
Government  regulation.  They  are  doing 
it  by  coordinating  their  foreign  policy 
initiatives  to  try  to  open  the  way  for 
their  domestic  companies  to  compete 
aggressively  abroad.  Certainly,  we  see 
the  effects  of  that  in  the  United  States, 
but  they  can  be  seen  around  the  world. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  done 
very  little  to  help  business,  large  or  small, 
in  terms  of  this  new  world  market  en- 
vironment, to  be  able  to  compete  more 
effectively.  We  have  lived  with  aa.  (rfd 
notion  that  we  do  not  have  to  pay  that 
much  attention  to  developing  world 
markets  for  our  products.  That  has  to 
change.  We  have  18.000  to  20,000  small 
businesses  in  the  United  States  that 
have  a  very  good  potential  for  becoming 
export  companies,  but  they  have  not  yet 
done  so.  We  must  save  a  way  to  encour- 
age them  to  get  into  this  act  in  a  serious 
fashion  and  to  sell  these  goods  aggr^- 
sively  abroad,  because  it  will  benefit  the 
United  States. 

I  have  confidence  that  because  the 
amotmts  are  small  and  because  the  cost 
sharing  is  only  for  the  first  year  and  it 
is  50-50.  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  bal- 
anced initiative  that  even  the  new  ad- 
ministration has  in  mind,  in  terms  of 
stimulating  the  private  sector,  creating 
private  jobs,  and  opening  up  areas  of 
economic  potential.  In  the  past,  we  have 
not  done  enough  of  that. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the  meas- 
ure as  it  is  written.  It  has  been  crafted 
carefully.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  objects  to  It  because  it  is  a  new 
initiative,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should 
always  object  to  something  because  it  is 
a  new  initiative.  From  time  to  time,  we 
have  modest,  well-balanced,  well-con- 
structed, relatively  Inexpensive  initia- 
tives, with  a  very  high  potential  payoff 
In  the  private  sector,  with  jobs,  with 
reduction  of  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  and  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
initiative  we  should  be  taking.  Other- 
wise, we  will  see  ourselves  sliding  back- 
ward in  world  market  competition,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  something  we 
can  afford. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  support  lus  position  on  it. 

The  Senate  should  strike  section  108 
from  the  bill.  Section  108  authorizes 
$2  million  of  Federal  money  each  year 
for  3  years  for  grants  to  subsidize  salaries 
of  export  managers,  up  to  $40,000  a 
year. 

lliat  means  that  if  the  firm  pays  him 
$40,000.  the  Federal  Government  will 
match  it  with  another  $40,000,  for  an 
$80,000  payment.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  expenditures  from  the  Federal 
trough  would  be  nothing  short  of  outra- 
geous. All  Americans  today  are  being 
asked  to  sacrifice  by  budget  cuts.  I  sup- 
port deep  budget  cuts,  as  do  others,  be- 
cause we  need  to  reduce  infiatlcxi.  Less 
Government  expenditures  Is  a  quintes- 
sential way  to  stop  inflation. 

Now  comes  section  108.  Under  what 
possible  theory  can  we  Justify  paying  ex- 
port managers  employed  in  private  en- 
terprise a  Federal  subsidized  salary  of 
$40,000?  This,  of  course,  would  be  on  top 
of  the  salary  they  receive.  What  a  pre- 
cedent. Where  do  we  stop? 

Should  the  Federal  Government  pay  a 
subsidy  to  college  professors  at  Harvard 
or  Yale  or  the  University  of  Michigan  or 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  or  Slippery 
Pock— a  ?40  000  subsidized  salary?  After 
all,  college  professors  serve  the  public  in- 
terest at  least  as  nobly  as  export  man- 
agers. 

How  about  a  Federal  subsidy  to  pay  a 
$40,000  salary  of  Red  Cross  administra- 
tors or  Salvation  Army  generals  or  dairy 
farmers  or  coal  miners  or  foimdry  work- 
ers? 

There  is  no  end  to  worthy  occupations 
in  this  country,  people  who  do  very  con- 
structive work  in  our  economy.  I  am  sure 
business  would  love  it  if  they  were  paid 
an  additional  $20,000.  $30,000.  or  $40,- 
000  by  the  Federal  Govemmeait. 

I  submit  that  if  you  walked  down  the 
street  of  any  town  in  my  State  and  asked 
the  first  small,  independent  businessman 
you  met  whether  he  would  support  a 
$40,000  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  anybody's  salary  in  the 
private  sector,  he  would  say,  overwhelra- 
inplv,  "No." 

How  this  can  be  tagged  as  a  small  bus- 
iness amendment  is  beyond  me.  I  am 
sure  that  the  overwhelming  proportkm 
of  small  businessmen  want  less  Govern- 
ment, not  more;  less  Govemmmt  subsi- 
dies, not  more. 

At  a  time  when  he  have  passed  a  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution  in  matching 
the  President's  cuts,  for  us  to  com**  along 
now  with  a  new  program  to  provide  sub- 
sidles  of  up  to  $40,000  to  pad  the  salaries 
of  people  in  the  private  sector  is  abso- 
lutely wrong. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  is  sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized  in  response  to  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
respond  to  the  conunents  of  my  colleague 
and  friend  from  Wisconsin,  because  I 
think  that,  in  his  criticism,  he  misstates 


what  we  have  in  mind  here.  Let  me  make 
it  very  clear. 

We  are  talking  about  a  maximton  of 
$40,000.  It  might  be  $30,000;  it  might  be 
$25,000;  it  might  be  $20,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  'Hiat  is  precisely 
what  I  said.  It  could  be  $30,000.  $40,000. 
$10,000,  whatever.  It  has  to  be  matched. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
clarification,  because  it  would  not  be 
$40,000  in  all  instances.  That  is  a  ceil- 
ing figure.  In  perhaps  a  handful  of  cases, 
it  might  go  as  high  as  that,  but  that  is 
a  maximum  figtire.  and  that  is  not  a  set 
figure.  That  is  not  a  figure  that  would 
necessarily  apply  in  all  cases.  It  might 
be  half  of  that  in  some  cases. 

I  want  to  go  on  and  make  a  couple  of 
other  points. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  indi- 
cated that  this  would  be  for  the  salary. 
I  want  to  make  clear  that  it  is  not  just 
for  the  salary,  llie  task  of  employing  an 
export  manager  does  not  involve  only 
paying  the  salary  in  the  normal  com- 
pensation package  of  a  skilled  employee 
in  a  firm  of  this  kind.  An  export  man- 
ager normally  has  to  travel,  has  to  go  to 
foreign  countries,  depending  upon  the 
scope  of  the  foreign  market  situation 
that  a  particular  export  manager  might 
be  trying  to  develop  or  explore.  The 
cost  of  international  travel  expenses 
associated  with  that — long  distance 
phone  calls  overseas,  things  of  this 
kind — I  am  contemplating  that  expenses 
of  this  kind,  associated  with  carrying 
out  an  active  export  manager's  role  over 
the  course  of  a  year,  could  conceivably 
be  a  figure  as  high  as  $80,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  seems  to  me  that 
makes  it  much  worse.  We  not  only  sub- 
sidize salaries  but  you  have  all  kinds  of 
expenses.  Consider.  After  all.  these  ex- 
port trading  companies  will  often  be  in 
competition  with  each  other.  We  ate 
going  to  subsidize  a  small  number  be- 
cause it  is  only  $2  million,  up  to  $40,000. 
Whom  do  we  sulosidlze  and  whom  do  we 
not? 

Talk  about  unfair  competitlcm — In 
one  case  the  Federal  Goveniment  is 
stepping  in  with  a  subsidy  of  $40,000, 
maybe  $20,000  or  $30,000,  and  in  the 
other  case  it  will  not  be  sut>sidizing  at 
alL 

Why  not  solve  the  problem  by  not  pro- 
viding money,  not  spending  the  Federal 
money? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wlU  not 
yield  further. 

I  will  answer  by  saying  that  does  not 
solve  the  problem.  The  Senator  is  not 
offering  an  answer  for  the  problem.  I 
might  say  very  directly  we  have  a  situ- 
ation here  where  we  are  not  doing  well 
in  terms  of  our  trading  relationships 
abroad.  Our  balance  of  payments  is  in- 
creasing. It  is  adding  to  inflation.  It  is 
undercutting  the  value  of  the  dollar.  We 
have  to  do  something  aixHit  it.  We 
have  to  become  more  aggressive  in  tarns 
of  trading  in  this  new  world  economy, 
and  we  have  to  help  the  small  cam- 
panies  get  into  this  act  and  not  just  the 
big  giants. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  very  small 
program.  We  are  talking  about  $2  mil- 
lion a  year.  SmaD  flrms  can  compete  for 
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It.  a  maximum  of  $40,000  for  1  year  on 
a  pilot  basis,  to  hire  a  competent  export 
manager  to  get  in  to  this  act  to  see  If  we 
cannot  start  selling  more  American 
products  abroad. 

Why  can  we  not  do  something  once 
in  a  while  to  help  the  private  sector 
here  in  the  United  States  and  create 
Jobs? 

My  goodness,  I  thought  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  part  of  the  theme  of  the  new 
administration,  and  If  it  is,  it  is  one  I 
support. 

We  have  20.000  firms  In  the  United 
States  that  have  been  identified  as  high  - 
potential  firms,  small  companies  that 
could  be  out  selling  our  products  abroad 
and  providing  jobs  and  capital  heie  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  need  to  move 
on  that  problem,  and  it  Is  competitive. 

Any  small  company  that  feels  it  has 
this  kind  of  potential  and  is  willing  to 
make  half  the  investment  for  the  first 
year  could  come  in  and  submit  an  appli- 
cation of  that  sort,  lay  out  their  plan,  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  would 
make  an  evaluation  and  would  select  the 
ones  that  have  the  highest  potential,  and 
it  is  a  1-year  situation  and  at  the  end  of 
that  year  if  it  is  valuable,  then  the 
companies  themselves  have  to  carry  it 
forward  without  a  dime  from  the  U.S. 
Government. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  will  get 
this  money  back  and  we  will  get  it  back 
with  big  dividends. 

Let  us  not  be  blind  to  what  is  happen- 
ing to  us  In  this  world  economic  situation. 
We  have  small  companies  all  across  the 
United  States  that  have  potential  to  grow 
into  big  companies  if  they  can  get  into 
these  foreign  markets. 

There  are  an  awful  lot  of  people  who 
live  around  the  world  who  should  be 
buying  more  Amerlcsui  goods.  This  is  an 
intelligent,  modest,  rational,  very,  very 
carefully  targeted  way  to  try  to  wedge 
ourselves  into  that  picture. 

We  can  just  sit  here  in  a  fortress  Amer- 
ica and  think  we  have  all  the  economic 
strength  that  we  need  and  ignore  the  fact 
that  we  are  spending  $100  billion  a  year 
for  foreign  oil,  spending  $10  billion  a  year 
this  year  in  the  net  loss  on  cars  and 
trucks  just  to  Japan,  and  do  nothing 
about  it. 

I  am  trying  to  offer  something  here  and 
the  reason  the  committee  accepted  this 
amendment  in  the  first  place,  not  this 
year  but  last  year,  is  that  this  is  a  posi- 
tive, aggressive  effort,  modest  in  scope, 
scaled  down  by  targeting  exactly  on  the 
problem. 

Let  us  start  selling  American  goods 
abroad.  Let  us  help  the  smaller  compa- 
nies get  Into  this  act.  That  is  what  we  are 
striving  to  do  here  and  it  makes  good 
sense.  It  makes  good  economic  sense. 

In  recent  years  much  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  improve  its  export  perform- 
ance. International  trade  has  become 
substantially  more  important  to  the 
United  States  than  in  earlier  years  be- 
cause of  the  direction  of  world  events 
and  the  Increasingly  clear  necessity  to 
develop  a  strong  export  position  to  en- 
nance  the  economic  strength  and  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation,  strengthen  the  value 
of  t>-  -ioUar,  and  increase  employment. 


Exports  now  account  for  one  of  every 
eight  jobs  in  America's  factories  and  one 
in  every  four  on  America's  farms. 

Despite  our  historical  national  attitude 
of  overall  indifference  to  the  need  for 
exports,  recent  trends  have  made  it  ob- 
vious that  we  are  living  in  a  new  inter- 
national economic  environment  and  we 
are  not  adjusting  to  it  successfully.  Al- 
though roughly  30,000  U.S.  companies 
are  now  exporting,  this  figure  includes 
only  about  1  out  of  every  10  U.S.  com- 
panies. Moreover,  only  100  companies  ac- 
count for  nearly  one-half  of  all  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  manufactured  goods.  It  is  clear 
that  many  American  companies  are  not 
taking  full  advantage  of  foreign  market 
opportunities. 

Export  promotion  and  expansion  has 
been  recognized  by  Congress  as  critical 
to  restoring  the  health  of  our  economy. 
This  year  the  U.S.  balance-of -trade  def- 
icit may  nm  to  $50  to  $60  billion.  Clearly, 
we  are  not  expanding  our  exports  fast 
enough  to  pay  for  the  increased  imports 
brought  about  in  part  by  oil  price  rises 
and  in  part  by  the  greater  economic 
strength  and  competitiveness  of  many 
of  our  trading  partners.  The  United 
States  simply  can  no  longer  delay  a  much 
more  aggressive  effort  at  export  expan- 
sion. 

A  major  opportunity  for  this  expan- 
sion lies  in  the  20,000  businesses  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  estimates  could 
be  exporting  but  are  not.  The  increased 
participation  of  American  businesses  in 
exporting  has  been  recognized  as  a  na- 
tional priority.  Nonetheless,  a  number  of 
factors  discourage  these  firms  from  par- 
ticipation in  foreign  trade.  This  inac- 
tivity constitutes  benign  neglect  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  potential  export  busi- 
ness. 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate,  the 
Export  Trading  Company  Act  of  1981, 
represents  a  multifaceted  approach  to 
the  problem  of  restoring  export  competi- 
tiveness to  the  American  economy.  S.  734 
is  the  product  of  nearly  3  years  of  con- 
certed effort  in  the  Senate  and  extensive 
hearings  have  been  held  on  its  provisions. 
The  basic  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to 
encourage  exports  by  facilitating  the 
formation  and  operation  of  export  trad- 
ing companies.  To  this  end,  S.  734  deals 
effectively  with  two  serious  Impediments 
in  current  law  to  the  formation  of  export 
trading  companies — the  bar  to  U.S. 
banks  having  an  equity  position  In,  or 
control  of  these  trading  companies  and 
the  current  imcertainty  regarding  anti- 
trust exemptions  for  them  under  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Act.  By  permitting  U.S. 
banks  to  acquire  ownership  in  export 
trading  companies  under  specified  con- 
ditions and  with  sufBcient  safeguards, 
banks  will  be  encouraged  to  be  active 
rather  than  reactive  in  export  activities, 
providing  needed  financial  resoiu-ces  and 
expertise.  S.  734  also  expands  and  clari- 
fies the  antitrust  exemption  for  export 
trade  associations  and  establishes  a  spe- 
cific certification  procedure  that  will 
eliminate  the  element  of  uncertainty  in 
the  current  law. 

I  believe  facilitating  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  export  trading  com- 
panies is  an  important  approach.  This 
legislation  bad  my  enthusiastic  backing 


In  the  last  Congress  and  continues  to 
have  my  equally  enthusiastic  support 
today.  Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  Export  Trading 
Company  Act  and  today  I  urge  speedy 
consideration  and  passage  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  assistance  and  help  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  reluc- 
tantly rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  my  friends.  Senator  Armstrong 
and  Senotor  Proxmire,  but  I  can  do 
no  less  in  this  instance  because  as  they 
know  I  was  strongly  in  opposition  to  their 
position  in  the  committee.  I  supported 
the  Riegle  amendment  because  I  think 
it  is  meritorious  for  all  the  reascMis  my 
good  friend  from  Michigan  has  stated.  I 
wish  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
after  a  very  full  debate  in  the  commit- 
tee the  decision  was  made  that  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  made  sense. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  provide 
the  authority  to  do  some  experimenta- 
tion, to  try  to  make  sure  that  if  we  are 
not  gett  ng  the  kind  of  progress  we 
would  like  to  see  on  export  trading  com- 
panies, that  we  have  a  tool  in  our  kit 
with  which  to  operate. 

There  are  two  points  I  wish  to  make 
here. 

The  first  is  that  we  all  know  the  po- 
tential of  export  trading  conpanies. 
The  largest  trading  company  that  I 
know  of  has  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  recognized 
potential.  The  Mitsubishi  Trading  Co.. 
just  in  terms  of  its  international  trans- 
actions, exports,  imports,  worldwide 
transactions,  does  $60  billion  a  year. 

Some  of  the  smaller  export  trading 
companies  do  $20,  $15  or  $10  billion,  not 
million,  billion. 

I  would  hate  to  see  us  inadvertently 
throw  away  the  key  that  opens  the  door 
to  the  United  States  playing  the  kind  of 
role  that  we  are  capable  of  playing  but 
that  heretofore  we  have  been  unable  to 
play  in  international  trade.  It  strikes 
me  that  this  very  modest  provision, 
which  would  provide  on  an  experimental 
basis  to  certain  small  businesses  an  ex- 
port manager  for  no  more  than  12 
months,  might  very  well  prove  to  be 
the  kind  of  key  that  we  need  to  imlock 
our  export  potential  the  same  way  other 
nat  ons  of  the  world  have  already  done. 

One  other  thing  I  would  say  is  that 
the  amount  of  money  involved  in  this 
section  of  the  bill,  section  108,  is  Indeed 
very  small.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  is  smaU  I  think  we  all  recognize 
that  we  want  to  minimize  outlays  in 
fiscal  1981,  1982,  and  1983. 

We  know  we  are  in  a  tight  budget 
situation,  and  leaving  this  section  in  the 
bill,  does  not  preclude  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  from  not  funding  this 
provision,  should  it  decide  to  do  so. 

But  if  we  take  it  out  of  the  bill  it  will 
be  excluded  from  consideration,  probably 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  and  that,  I 
submit,  is  neither  necessary  nor  wise. 

If  the  Ai^ropriations  Conrnilttee  de- 
cides not  to  fund  it,  I  will  support  that 
decision. 

But  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  remove 
the  authorization,  to  remove  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  tsJce  necessary  steps  at  some 
future  time  should  we  so  decide. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  Arm- 
strong and  the  Proxmire  amendment.  I 
understand  their  motivation.  They  are 
nothing  tut  the  best,  as  I  woixld  expect. 
It  is  just  that  we  have  a  disagreement. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  cheerful  demeanor  of  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania,  and  I  wish 
to  respond  in  kind. 

I  am  sorry  we  are  not  in  full  agree- 
ment on  this  matter. 

I  wish  to  sum  up  where  we  are. 

The  amendment  that  has  been  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  and  I,  and  a  nimiber  of  our 
cosponsors,  simply  strikes  from  the  bill 
the  existing  provision  which  permits  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  grant  $40,000 
to  export  companies  or  to  companies  who 
wish  to  become  export  companies  to  hire 
export  managers. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  sug- 
gested I  am  against  this  because  it  is  a 
new  initiative.  That  is  not  the  case  at 
all.  I  am  against  it  because  it  is  a  very 
poor  idea.  It  is  an  idea  of  getting  the 
Government  into  the  business  of  decid- 
ing which  companies  should  have  export 
managers  and  which  of  them  should  have 
export  managers  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Government.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  it. 
It  is  unrelated  to  the  budget  stringencies 
as  a  matter  of  policy.  In  fact,  if  I  thought 
this  were  a  good  idea,  which  I  do  not, 
it  is  still  not  a  timely  idea.  This  is  a  year 
of  budgetary  restraint.  It  is  the  year 
where  we  are  going  to  cut  back  on  food 
stamps,  nutrition  programs,  and  Exim- 
bank.  We  are  going  to  cut  back  on  for- 
eign aid.  We  are  going  to  cut  back  on 
housing  programs.  We  are  going  to  cut 
back  on  every  traditional  worthy  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Government. 

And  it  is  nn  year,  in  my  judgment,  to 
start  up  something  new,  especially  some- 
thing as  questionable  as  this. 

Second,  it  is  suggested  that  this  is  a 
pro-small  business  idea.  I  will  tell  Sena- 
tors th:s.  I  never  talked  to  any  small  busi- 
nessmen who  think  that  the  way  to  help 
them  is  to  create  new  Government  pro- 
grams or  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment doling  out  new  employment.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  entirely  right. 

Third,  it  is  suggested  that  this  is  just 
a  small  amount  so  what,  it  really  does 
not  amount  to  anything  in  a  $1  trillion 
budget.  It  is  only  a  couple  million  dollars. 

That  is  true,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
point  out  based  on  this  formula  we  are 
only  talking  about  maybe  a  handful  of 
firms.  Yet  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
who  proposed  this  idea  in  the  first  place 
said  there  are  as  many  as  20,000  firms 
in  the  country  that  might  conceivably 
need  and  qualify  for  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram. 

So  what  we  are  really  seeing  here  is 
an  establishment  on  a  small  scale  on  an 
idea  which  has  enormous  budgetary  con- 
sequences if  it  catches  on  and  if  in  fact 
it  is  funded. 

Last  but  not  least,  we  are  told  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  th's  is 
just  an  authorization.  Let  us  put  it  in 
here  and  see  whether  or  not  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  fund  it. 


I  suggest  to  Senators  that  we  are  the 
policymakers.  Let  us  make  a  declsicm 
now.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  aaopt 
the  amenament,  take  this  unwise  provi- 
sion out  of  the  bill,  and  I  point  out  that 
the  very  people  who  are  expected  to  ad- 
minister th.s  provision,  that  is  to  say  the 
administration,  says  that  the  amendment 
which  Senator  Proxmbie  and  I  have 
offered  is  a  proper  one  and  one  which 
they  support. 

So,  for  all  those  reasons,  I  call  for  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  now  be  my  sug- 
gestion— I  think  we  have  completed  de- 
bate on  this  issue,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered — and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
and  with  the  leaders,  I  ask  that  we  set 
aside  further  consideration  of  this  and 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  an 
amendment  which  Senator  Proxmire 
and  I  are  going  to  offer  on  a  similar 
although — a  similar  subject  so  that  we 
can  have  back-to-back  votes  on  it  if,  in 
fact,  a  back-to-back  vote  is  required. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  objection  on  our  side. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  would  have  to  object  on 
this  side  because,  first  of  all,  I  want  a 
vote  in  order  to  find  out  where  we  are 
because  I  want  to  propose  putting  some- 
thing in  if  this  were  to  succeed.  I  hope 
it  will  not,  but  I  want  to  know  where  we 
stand  before  we  go  any  further. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  if  there  is  no  further  comment  at  this 
time  I  suggest  that  we  vote  and  settle 
the  issue. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  In  view  of  the 
objection  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, we  have  no  other  recourse  than  to 
do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  the  roll  is  called,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  honored  to  do  so.  I  ask  imanl- 
mouse  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  expansion  of  U.S.  ex- 
port trade.  It  is  good  for  th's  roimtry's 
balance  of  trade  and  it  is  good  for  the 
profits  of  businesses  that  find  foreign 
markets.  But.  I  can  find  no  justification 
whatsoever  for  the  American  taxpa- firs 
to  be  subsidizing  the  salaries  of  an  ex- 
port manager  for  these  companies.  The 
administration  tells  us  we  cannot  afford 
CETA  job  training  funds  for  unemployed 
youth  and  we  have  cut  that  program 
severely.  We  cannot  afford  to  properly 
feed  our  elderly.  And.  yet.  this  provision 
would  subsidize  up  to  half  the  salary  of 
an  $89,000-a-year  executive  for  some 
profitmaklng  business.  I  strongly  support 
taking  this  provision  out  of  the  bill.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  cleric  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEJVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duhsh- 
berger).  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Pack  WOOD),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuRENBERGER)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Dixon),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddlk- 
ston)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams),  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Heflin)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  PRESTDTNG  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  In  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  68, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  81  Leg.) 
YEAS— 68 


Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Bentaen 

Bof«n 

Bosctawltz 

Bumpers 

Byrd, 


Oam 

Glenn 

Ooldwater 

(3orton 

Orasaley 

Hatch 

Hatneld 

Hawkins 


Harry  P..  Jr.  Havakawa 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Helms 

Cannon  Holllnn 

CTbAfee  Hi-mphrey 

Chiles  Jepaeci 

Oochran  Johnston 

Cohen  Kaaaebaum 

D'Amato  Easten 

DeConclnl  La^-alt 

Denton  Liirar 

Dole  Mattlngly 

Dcmendcl  McCliire 


Nlcklea 

Nu&n 

Percy 

Press!  er 

ProJTnlpe 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

SuBer 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennla 

Stevens 

Symms 

Tln'rmotid 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 


Ea^letoo  Metzenbaum  Warner 

East  Mitchell  Welcker 

Foitl  Murkowtkl  Zorlnsk7 

NAYS— 26 


Andrews 

Heinz 

Matsiinaga 

Baucua 

Inouye 

Melcher 

Btden 

Jack<on 

Moynihan 

B'lrl'ck 

Kennedy 

PeU 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Randolph 

Danforth 

I*vln 

RIe-le 

Dodd 

Long 

Sarbanea 

Exon 

Mathlas 

Specter 

Hart 

NOT  VOTING — 7 

Bradley 

HefllB 

WUllama 

Dl-non 

Huddleston 

Durenberger 

Packwood 

So  Mr.  Armstrong's  amendment  (UP 
No.  60)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  aereed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  moticm  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TTP   AMElTDKEirr    NO.    61 

(Purpose:   To  strike  out  section  106) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pbox- 
MiHE).  for  himself  and  Mr  AaMsraovc.  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
61: 

Beginning  with  page  30,  line  19.  atrlke  out 
all  through  page  21.  line  12. 
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BadoalgxiAt*  suooeedlng  aecttons  aooonl- 
lagly. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
NicKLKs  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  on  the 
preceding  amendment^ 

The  PREsmma  officer,  without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Ahmsthong).  This 
amendment  strikes  section  106  from  the 
biU.  Secticxi  106  authorizes  $10  million 
to  be  spent  in  each  of  the  years  1982 
through  1986,  or  $50  million  for  operat- 
ing expenses  of  export  trading  com- 
panies. The  original  provision  in  com- 
mittee was  to  authorize  $100  million.  On 
the  morning  of  the  markup,  the  ad- 
ministration made  it  plain  it  did  not 
favor  the  provision  at  all.  So  the  com- 
mittee cut  the  $100  million  authorization 
to  $50  million.  The  amendment  would 
cut  it  to  zero.  That  would  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  administration's  position. 

I  read  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  frcmi 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  which  says: 

While  th«  xlmlnliftnttlon  8yn^>atbize6 
with  the  goal  of  providing  some  direct 
financial  backing  for  trading  companies,  we 
cannot  advocate  such  a  course  In  light  of 
overall  budget  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  excuse  to 
spend  Government  money  for  this  pur- 
pose. Section  106  sends  out  the  wrong 
signal  to  the  American  people.  In  con- 
sidering Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
9,  the  Senate  debated  expenditures  for 
veterans  benefits,  school  lunches,  social 
security  benefits,  and  other  social  pro- 
grams. Many  of  them  were  cut  by  25  per- 
cent. Can  we  seriously  propose  $50  mil- 
lion more  in  this  bill?  Here  we  are  au- 
thorizing $50  million  that  the  Reagan 
administration  does  not  want  and  tells 
us  they  do  not  need.  Does  it  make  any 
sense  to  spend  $50  million  on  a  new  pro- 
gram, a  program  this  administration  en- 
thusiastically supports,  when  the  same 
administration  tells  us  they  do  not  want, 
do  not  need,  this  money? 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  tells  us 
they  cannot  advocate  such  a  course  In 
light  of  overall  budget  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  of  us  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  fact  that  only  a  few 
days  ago  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution 
which  was  certainly  unprecedented  in  re- 
cent years,  which  sharply  reduced  the 
rate  of  spending  in  a  whole  series  of  pro- 
grams and  actually  made  some  very,  very 
sharp  cutbacks  in  others. 

Some  of  those  votes  were  agonizing 
for  many  Members  of  the  Senate.  For  us 
to  come  along  now  with  a  new  program 
and  afi'l  fSO  mllljon  at  a  time  when  the 
administration  says  they  do  not  need  It, 
do  not  want  it,  seems  to  me  to  be  ex- 
trao'viinflril"  contradictory.  It  certainlv 
would  indicate  we  do  not  have  the  kind 
of  convictions  about  economy  and  fiscal 
resTJonsibility  that  we  showed  only  a  few 
davs  ago. 

Mr.  Presid*Tit.  I  vleld  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Motkowski).  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  HKINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Proxmlre  amendment. 


What  the  amendment  seeks  to  do  is 

essentially  strike  all  of  section  106,  which 
authorizes  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  assist  export  trading 
companies,  with  loan  guarantees  or  op- 
erating grants  in  meeting  starting  up  ex- 
penses. In  the  process  giving  special 
weight  to  export  benefits,  and  to  further- 
ing the  involvement  of  minority  business 
or  agricultural  concerns  in  the  export 
market- 

The  Senator  frwn  Wisconsin  has  ac- 
curately stated  that  we  cut  the  money  in 
half  in  the  committee  from  an  annual 
authorizatirai  of  $20  million  to  $10  mil- 
lion. 

There  was,  however,  also  an  implica- 
tion in  the  Senator's  statement  that  the 
administration  has  some  programmatic 
problems  with  the  amendment. 

I  think  a  careful  examination  of  the 
testimony  in  the  hearing  record  will  re- 
veal that  Secretary  Baldrige  does  not 
have  any  programmatic  problem.  He 
does  have  a  budgetary  problem,  which 
I  will  speak  to  in  a  moment.  But  as  to 
any  programmatic  concerns.  Secretary 
Baldrige,  in  answer  to  my  question  In 
that  regard,  said: 

Senator,  I  am  sure  you  understand.  We 
don't  think  those  two  provisions  are  nec- 
essarily that  bad.  It  Is  this  very  difficult 
kind  of  budget  cutting  we  have  to  do. 

So  the  issue  is  money.  In  this  case,  Mr. 
President,  when  people  say  it  is  not  the 
money  but  it  is  the  prlncple  of  the 
thing,  as  is  often  the  case  in  real  life, 
you  can  be  sure  it  is  a  question  of  money, 
not  principle. 

The  fact  is  that  th's  provision  in  the 
bill  does  not  commit  the  administration 
or  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
spend  1  cent.  The  reason  this  authoriza- 
tion, a  noncumulative  authorization,  by 
the  way— over  5  years.  1982  through 
1986 — is  here  is  so  that,  in  the  event 
we  decide  that  because  of  budgetary  aus- 
terity, we  cannot  afford  to  do  anything 
here  in  1982  or  1983.  we  have  the  standby 
authority  in  1984,  1985.  and  1986  to  do 
something. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  5-year  authori- 
zation. It  means  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to 
get  at  it  again  until  1986.  That  is  an  ex- 
tremely long  way  away,  and  it  is  well  Into 
the  time  when  we  .shall  have,  according 
to  President  Reagan's  economic  forecast, 
vast  budget  surpluses,  shortages  of  em- 
ployees, not  shortages  of  jobs,  and  in- 
flation so  low  that  we  can  hardly  see  it. 
And  let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  all  those 
scenarios  are  welcome.  Indeed. 

It  does  not  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  this 
Senator  to  foreclose  for  the  nrom'slng 
years  of  1984,  1985.  and  1986  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  we  mlglit  well 
want  to  do. 

Mr.  PPOXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Not  yet. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that 
pro-TTunmatically.  It  is  the  small,  new 
trading  company,  de^l'mi  primarily  with 
smal'er  buslnes«es.  that  is  goine  to  have 
the  most  dl'^'cultv  fi-ett'ng  started.  Tt  is 
that  small,  new  trad'nsr  comiiary  that  is 
going  to  be  most  in  n'-ed  of  the  kind  of 
assistance  that  section  106  can  provide. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  thrust 


of  the  Proxmlre  amendment  Is  to  dis- 
criminate most  against  the  very  people 
we  are  trying  to  help  the  most;  namely, 
small  businesses.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  we  are  all  very  proud  of 
our  record  of  supporting  small  busi- 
nesses. I  know  Senator  Proxmirz  and 
Senator  Armstrong  are,  but  in  this  In- 
stance, they  are  striking  the  established 
means  of  helping  small  business — the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
Economic  Development  Administration. 
Not  only  that,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce as  much  as  admits  that  he  does 
not  have  any  alternative  ways  to  in- 
crease small  or  minority  business  in- 
volvement in  these  export  trading  com- 
panies. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate 
understands  that  this  amendment  is 
very  different  from  the  last  one.  where, 
I  think,  although  I  did  not  agree  with 
it,  there  was  a  programmatic  case  made 
against  the  amendment.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  make  a  programmatic  case 
against  this  amendment  and  neither 
does  the  administration. 

TTP  AMKITOMENT  NO.  62 

Mr.  President,  having  said  that,  I  do 
recognize  that  people  here  are  terribly 
nervous  about  budgetary  matters.  So  I 
am  prepared  to  take  what  I  believe  Is 
an  appropriate  middle  ground.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  he  stated. 

Th3  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hftnz)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
nxunbereid  B2. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  material  proposed  to  be 
stricken.  Insert  the  following: 

INrriAI.    OfVKSTICENTS    AND    OPBtATXirO 
EZI>E1TSES 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration are  directed,  in  their  consid- 
eration of  applications  by  export  trading 
companies  for  loans  and  guarantees,  and 
operating  grants  to  nonprofit  organizations. 
Including  applications  to  make  new  invest- 
ments related  to  the  export  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices produced  in  the  United  States  and  to 
meet  operating  expenses,  to  give  special 
weight  to  export-related  benefits,  including 
opening  new  markets  for  United  States 
goods  and  services  abroad  and  encouraging 
the  Involvement  of  small,  medium-size,  and 
minority  businesses  or  agricultural  concerns 
In  the  export  market. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  «4>pro- 
priated  as  necessarv  to  meet  the  purposes  of 
this  section  tS.tXM.OOO  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1982.  1983.  1984,  198fi,  and  1986. 
Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thoritv  of  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  amounts  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thority of  other  Acts. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  essentlaUy, 
what  th<s  amendment  does  is  cut  the 
amount  of  money  In  the  bill  per  year 
from  $10  million  to  $5  million  for  each 
of  the  5  fiscal  years,  1982  throuf^  1986. 
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It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues.  In  the 
spirit  of  compromise,  will  accept  this 
amendment  as  an  alternative  to  what 
is  t>eing  offered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG,  lii.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  taking  the  lead  with  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  pleased  to  join  him  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  the  propouUi  to  strike  the 
funding  authorization  from  this  bill.  I, 
for  one,  am  opposed  to  the  amendmoit 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania which,  although  It  leads  in  the 
right  direction,  nonetheless  leaves  an 
authorization  of  $25  million  of  spending 
in  a  bill  which  requires  no  money  wh«t- 
soever. 

The  bill  we  are  considering,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor.  Is  to  be  permissive,  to 
say  that  certain  private  sector  entitles 
are  to  be  permitted  to  form  export  trad- 
ing companies  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  American  exports.  In  other 
words,  we  are  saying.  "Here's  an  open 
door;  if  your  company  thinks  it  can 
make  some  money  by  going  through 
that  door,  go  ahead."  Now  we  are  talk- 
ing about  paying  people  to  take  this  step 
across  the  threshold  to  international 
trade.  This  does  not  make  sense  from  a 
free  enterprise  standpoint,  it  does  not 
make  sense  from  an  export  standpoint, 
and  it  certainly  does  not  make  sense,  in 
a  time  when  we  are  in  the  tightest  budget 
fix  that  we  have  ever  been  in  in  the  rec- 
ollection of  any  living  Senator,  to  say 
that  we  would  authorize  $25  million  for 
such  an  imusual  kind  of  spending  just 
does  not  make  any  budgetary  sense. 

The  bottom  line  is  this,  Mr.  President: 
This  is  welfare  for  exporters.  We  can 
beat  aroimd  the  bush  about  it,  but  that  is 
exactly  what  it  is.  If  we  pay  people  to  go 
Into  the  exporting  business,  that  is  a  sub- 
sidy. A  less  polite,  less  tactful  name  for 
It  is  welfare.  Aa  one  who  has  voted  rather 
consistently  to  curb  the  growth  of  wel- 
fare in  this  coimtry.  I,  personally,  am  not 
about  to  vote  to  pay  for  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
agrees  that  the  money  is  not  needed.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  written  a 
letter  outlining  his  opposition  to  this 
authorization.  The  OfiSce  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  opposed  to  this  authoriza- 
tion, and  I  am  certa'n  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  who, 
right  now,  are  meeting,  seeking  to  find 
additional  cuts  to  make  so  we  can  have 
a  balanced  budget  In  1984,  if  not  sooner, 
are  certainly  not  going  to  support  this. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  correct  that  this  is  only 
an  authorization.  Yet  we  all  know  that 
the  game  around  here  Is  to  get  something 
slipped  into  a  bill  as  an  authorizat-on 
with  the  imderstanding  that,  after  all,  it 
is  only  an  authorization  and  the  final 
decision  is  for  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. But.  once  something  is  authorized, 
the  argument  is  suddenly  reversed.  Then 
we  are  told,  in  support  of  a  small  Initial 
appropriation,  that  we  have  to  vote  for 
this;  after  all,  this  has  been  authorized 
by  law  and  we  have  made  an  Implied 
commitment,  a  promise,  we  have  set  up  a 
program,  surely  we  are  not  going  to  vote 


to  cut  out  something  supported  by  law. 
So  we  get  whlpsawed  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  justifiable 
reason  for  a  $50  million  authorization, 
there  is  no  justifiable  reason  for  a  $25 
million  authorization.  The  administra- 
tion is  against  it.  I  guess  I  have  made  it 
clear  that  I  am  against  it. 

Let  me  emphasize  in  closing.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  remove 
existing  legal  restrictions  on  the  right 
of  certain  private  companies  to  form  ex- 
port trading  companies.  I  think  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country's  economy,  in  indus- 
try and  agriculture,  is  increasing  our  ex- 
port markets,  and  this  bill  will  help  us 
do  it.  The  authorization  is  not  required, 
in  my  opin'.on.  Therefore,  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  for  unlimited  purposes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  an  ex- 
tremely vigilant  man,  but  I  have  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  this  is  the  sec- 
ond shot  he  has  had  at  this  bill.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  last  year, 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  bill  in  its 
entirety  last  year.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  committee;  he  did  not  object  to  th  s 
same  provision,  section  106  of  the  bill, 
last  year. 

He  did  not.  as  I  recollect — ^if  I  am 
wrong,  I  am  sure  he  will  correct  me — 
object  to  this  section  when  it  was  $20 
miUion  per  year,  $100  million,  last  year. 
If  he  did.  there  was  no  vote  or  amend- 
ment offered,  as  I  recollect. 

Is  my  recollection  correct? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  Senate  I  say  that  last 
year  was  last  year;  this  year  is  this 
year. 

One  of  the  very  last  things  that  hap- 
pened in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  CcMigress  was  that  I  took  the  floor 
to  oppose  an  increase  of  $38  million  in 
the  funding  for  Amtrak.  a  supplemental 
appropriation  which  was  so  unnecessary 
that  even  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation opposed  the  increase.  Tet  we 
could  not  muster  the  votes  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  head  off  an  increase  of 
$38  million  for  that  supplemental,  which 
was  so  clearly  uimecessary. 

This  year  this  body  already  has  voted 
not  only  to  rescind  the  $38  mlUion  In 
Amtrak  but  also  to  cut  an  additional 
$500  m'llion  out  of  that  wasteful  and  ex- 
travagant program. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Amtrak 
vote  and  the  Conrail  vote  and  the  $40 
billion  in  budget  cuts  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  earler  th  s  year 
show  how  different  the  political  climate 
is  this  year  from  last. 

Why  did  I  not  offer  an  amendment  on 
th's  matter  last  year?  Because  you  can 
only  tilt  at  so  many  windmills  at  once. 
I  did  not  think  such  an  amendment 


would  carry  last  year.  This  year  I  thinK 
-t  wJl. 

Ihls  is  a  time  for  tHidgetary  restraint. 
and  1  beheve  that  the  amendment  wiuch 
Senator  t-RoxMiaz  and  I  have  offered  is 
consistent  with  that  restraint. 

iliere  is  a  time  to  start  new  programs. 
There  is  a  time  to  create  new  ways  to 
establish  !■  ederal  programs  and  to  spend 
Federal  dollars.  But  clearly  this  year, 
and  I  would  thnk  for  the  next  several 
years,  is  not  a  very  likely  or  timely  mo- 
ment for  that. 

The  Senator's  recollectl<Ri  Is  correct, 
that  I  did  not  offer  an  amendment;  but 
I  do  BO  now. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  happen  to 
agree  with  the  Senator  entirely  aa  the 
question  of  the  budgetary  priorities 
changing. 

The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was 
not  to  draw  him  out  on  a  question  on 
which  we  are  in  substantial  accord  but  to 
establish  whether  or  not  he  thought  that 
what  he  supported  last  year  was  welfare 
for  exporting  last  year  as  opposed  to  wel- 
fare for  exporting  this  year. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  let 
the  record  reflect  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  despite  many  misgivings,  has 
supported  welfare  of  different  kinds  <» 
some  occasions. 

If  last  year  I  positioned  myself  as  hav- 
ing supported  a  form  of  welfare  which 
this  year  seems  odious  to  me,  I  confess 
that  inconsistency  is  not  one  of  the  hob- 
goblins of  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Nonetheless,  that  the  Issue  is  clear. 
We  should  not  crank  this  mmey  Into  the 
budget. 

I  believe  we  are  ready  for  a  vote  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  courtesy  in  jogging  my  mem- 
ory on  this  matter. 

•me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
thanks  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  temporarily  lay 
aside  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  the 
Proxmlre  amendment  and  the  Heinz 
amendment  to  the  Proxmlre  amendment 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  Senator 
Mathias  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

aiCENOMENT    NO.     IS 

(Purpose:  To  establish  an  Intematlonal 
Antitrust  Task  Force) 

Mr.  MATHTAS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  amendment 
No.  25,  a  printed  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr  Mathias) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  25. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dlspoised  with. 
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The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  47,  line  16,  add  tbe  following  title 


in; 


SROST  TITLS 


Sk.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Commission  on  the  International  Applica- 
tion of  tbe  United  States  Antitrust  Laws 
Act". 

BSIABUSHMSNT    OF    COMMISSION 

See.  303.  (a)  Tbere  is  established  the  Com- 
mission on  the  International  Application  of 
the  United  States  Antitrust  Laws  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  eighteen  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  as  follows: 

(1)  four  members  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernment : 

(A)  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States: 

(B)  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Antitrust  Division; 

(C)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission:  and 

(D)  the  Legal  Advisor  of  the  Department 
of  State: 

(2)  four  members  from  the  Senate,  two 
members  to  be  named  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  majority  leader,  aiid  two  mem- 
bers to  be  named  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  minority  leader; 

(3)  four  members  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  named  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  and 

(4)  six  members  from  the  private  sector. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 

(d)  The  President  shall  designate  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  the  Antitrust 
Division  and  the  Legal  Advisor  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  as  the  Vice  Chairmen  of 
the  Commission. 

fe)  The  majority  and  minority  leaders  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  shall  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  a-point-men»8  to  be  made 
puauant  to  subsection  (b)  within  thirty 
days  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  President  shaU  make  all  of  the 
appointments  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  after  receiving  the  recommendations  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (b).  but  such  appointments  shall  be 
made  no  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date 
ot  enactment. 

(k)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  called  by  the  President  within  thirty 
days  following  the  date  such  a{^>olntments 
to  the  Commission  are  made. 

(h)  Not  more  than  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  class  of  members  set  forth  in 
paragraph*  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  subsection 
(b)   sliAll  be  from  the  same  political  party. 

(1)  The  term  of  office  for  members  shall 
be  for  the  term  of  the  Commission. 

(J)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
affeot  Its  powers,  and  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(k)  Ten  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  (but  a  lesser  number 
mav  hold  mee*in?s) . 

(1)  The  membership  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  selected  In  such  a  maimer  as  to  be 
broa<ily  repreaentatlve  of  the  varioua  Inter- 
eets.  needs,  and  concerns  which  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  international  aspects  of  the 
United  States  antitrust  laws. 

PtJKPOSES     or    THZ    COMMISSIOir 

Bmc.  303.  (a)  The  Commission  shall 

( 1 )  conduct  a  comorehen^ive  st\idy  of  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  the  in- 
ternational aspects  of  the  antitrust  laws  of 
the  United  States,  the  anpUcable  rules  of 
court,  related  statutes.  admlnlstraUve  pro- 
cedures, and  their  appUcatlona.  tlielr  oonae- 


quences,  and  their  interpretation  by  tbe 
courts  and  Federal  agencies  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  United  States  antitruat 
laws") ;  and 

(2)  make  periodic  r^orts  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  concerning  Ita  activi- 
ties and  make  a  final  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  concerning  such  compre- 
hensive study. 

(b)  Such  comprehensive  study  shall  spe- 
cifically address — 

(i)  the  application  of  the  United  States 
antitrust  laws  in  foreign  commerce,  and  their 
effect  on — 

(A)  the  ability  of  United  States  enter- 
prises to  compete  effectively  abroad;  and 

(B)  the  ability  of  United  States  enter- 
prises to  compete  or  deal  effectively  with 
foreign  controlled  enterprises  In  market  and 
nonmarket  economies; 

(2)  the  effect  of  the  application  of  the 
United  States  antitrust  laws  on  United  States 
relations  with  other  countries; 

(3)  the  Jurisdiction  and  scope  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  antitrust  laws  to  foreign  con- 
duct and  foreign  parties; 

(4)  the  issue  of  reciprocity  between  nations 
with  respect  to  mutual  access  to  markets, 
equal  opportunities  for  foreign  investments, 
and  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws; 

(5)  the  applications  of  United  States  rules 
of  court  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  anti- 
trust laws  In  the  context  of  international 
transactions  (for  example,  the  "per  se"  and 
"rule  of  reason"  doctrines) ; 

(6)  tbe  application  of  the  United  States 
antitrust  laws  to  Joint  ventures,  mergers,  ac- 
quisitions, and  distributions  and  licensing 
arrangements  between  and  among  the  United 
States  and  foreign  based  enterprises;  and 

(7)  the  proper  scope  and  effect  of  the  fol- 
lowing on  the  application  of  the  United 
States  antitrust  laws: 

(A)  the  rules  governing  sovereign  immu- 
nity: 

(B)  the  defease  of  "foreign  sovereign  com- 
pulsion": and 

(C)  the  doctrine  of  comity. 

COMPENSATION     OP     MEMBERS    OP 
THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Members  of  Congress,  who  are 
members  of  the  Commission,  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  in  addition  to  that  received 
for  their  services  as  Members  of  Congress,  but 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  5533  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mission who  is  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  shall  receive  the  compensation 
which  he  would  receive  if  he  were  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  plus  such  additional 
compensation.  If  any,  as  is  necessary  to  make 
his  aggregate  salary  not  in  excess  of  the  high- 
est rate  for  employees  compensated  at  the 
rate  of  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  6332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  he  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  tbe  Commission. 

(c)  Members  from  the  private  sector  shall 
each  receive  compensation  not  exceeding  »200 
per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  duties  vested  In  the  Commission,  plus 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In 
tbe  performance  of  such  duties. 

POWEBS    OP    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  305.  (a)(1)  The  Commission  or,  on 
the  authorization  of  the  Commission,  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  Its  functions  and  duties,  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire, by  suboena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses,  and 


the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
committee may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  to  any  person  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  courts,  under 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
men, or  any  duly  designated  member,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairmen,  or  such 
member.  In  the  case  of  the  failure  of  any 
witness  to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to 
testify  w^en  summoned  under  authority  of 
this  section,  the  provisions  of  sections  102 
through  104.  Inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (2  U.3.C.  192-194),  shall  apply  to  the 
Commission  to  the  same  extent  as  such  pro- 
visions apply  to  Congress. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  section  552(e)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  the  Commission  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  an  agency. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  In- 
strumentality ol  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  Independent  agencies, 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairmen,  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  title. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  tbe 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  un- 
der section  5332  of  such  title,  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $200  per  diem  for 
individuals. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies, private  firms,  institutions,  and  individ- 
uals for  the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys, 
the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other  activi- 
ties necessary  to  the  discharge  of  Its  duties 
to  such  extent  and  in  such  amount  as  are 
provided  in  appropViatlons  Acts. 

FINAL    REPORT 

Sec.  306.  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Commission,  a  final  report  containing  a  de- 
tailed statement  cf  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Commission,  Including  its  rec- 
ommendations for  administrative,  judicial, 
and  legislative  action  which  it  deems  advis- 
able. Any  formal  recommendation  macie  by 
the  Commission  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  must  have  the  majority  vote  of  the 
Commission  as  present  and  voting. 

EXPIRATION    OP    the    COMMISSION 

Sec.  307.  Sixty  days  after  the  submission 
to  Congress  of  the  final  report  provided  for  In 
section  6.  the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF   APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  308.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

ETTECnVE   DATE 

Sec.  309.  The  provisions  of  thU  title  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 

this  title. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Export  Trading  Com- 
pany Act.  I  wish  to  do  everything  that 
I  can  do  to  make  sure  that  it  gets  passed 
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and  it  gets  signed  into  law  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

If  the  United  States  Is  going  to  pay 
just  for  the  energy  we  have  to  import  in 
the  next  19  years,  to  the  end  of  this 
century,  we  will  have  to  expand  our  ex- 
ports tenfold. 

So,  there  is  urgency  In  getting  this  bill 
into  law,  getting  it  Into  action. 

I  have  also  proposed  this  amendment 
to  establish  a  12 -month  task  force  to 
study  the  larger  impact  our  antitrust 
laws  have  on  the  ability  of  U.S.  firms  to 
compete  overseas. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran)  has  joined  me  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

The  export  trading  company  bill  swi- 
dresses  a  very  narrow  but  important 
aspect  of  the  problem,  and  the  task 
force  proposed  in  this  amendment  would 
focus  on  the  whole  gamut  of  issues  raised 
by  the  extraterritorial  application  of  the 
U.S.  antitrust  laws. 

I  think  very  few  of  us  question  the  Im- 
portance of  exports  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  country.  Exports  now  con- 
tribute more  to  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct than  private  corporate  Investment 
does.  One  out  of  every  eight  jobs  in  the 
country  is  involved  in  exports.  One  dollar 
out  of  every  three  of  US.  corporate 
profits  comes  from  international  activi- 
ties. One  out  of  every  3  acres  of  farm- 
land produces  for  export. 

Yet.  despite  the  critical  importance  of 
exports  to  our  economic  well-being,  the 
United  States  still  lags  far  behind  its 
major  trading  partners  in  international 
trade.  The  U.S.  share  ol  free  world  ex- 
ports has  steadily  decreased,  from  18.2 
percent  in  1960  to  12.1  percent  in  1980.  In 
Germany,  Prance,  Italy,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  exports  account  for  more  than 
50  percent  of  all  goods  produced,  while 
in  the  Uuited  States  they  account  for 
only  14  percent. 

Much  of  the  blame  for  our  poor  ex- 
port performance  caji  be  pinned  on  tiie 
maze  of  disincentives  to  trade  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  built  up  over 
the  years.  Last  winter,  the  President's 
Export  Council  came  out  flatly  in  favor 
of  removing  self-imposed  disincentives 
to  U.S.  exports.  The  Council  recom- 
mended recently  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  facilitate  U.S.  export  eflforts 
and  overseas  operations  by  freeing  U.S. 
firms  from  unnecessary  antitrust  con- 
straints and  uncertainties.  To  help  ac- 
complish this,  the  Council  specifically 
recommended  the  enactment  of  this  in- 
ternational antitrust  task  force  bill,  the 
same  proposal  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  12-month  task  force  would  enable 
us  to  examine  those  issues  in  a  thorough 
and  thoughtful  way.  It  would  report  its 
findings  to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
on  what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made 
to  promote  the  doctrine  of  competition 
worldwide.  In  addition  to  the  President's 
Export  Council,  the  bill  had  the  support 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. We  held  extensive  Senate  hear- 
ings and  the  bill  attracted  19  cosponsors 
and  passed  the  Senate  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  Unfortunately,  in  the  press 
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of  business  in  the  final  days  of  the  96th 
Congress,  the  House  of  Representatives 
failed  to  act  on  the  bill.  On  February  5, 
I  reintroduced  the  bill  and  Representa- 
tive McClory  has  already  introduced  a 
companion  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  have  discussed  this  proposal  with  the 
fioor  managers  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, S.  734,  and  I  believe  that  they  gen- 
erally support  the  establishment  of  an 
international  antitrust  task  force. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  distin- 
guished cosponsors  of  the  bill  last  year 
was  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
manager  of  the  bill  today,  Mr.  Heinz. 

So,  I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
will  pass  not  only  in  this  Congress  but 
this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
reminds  the  Senator  his  5  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  be  yielded 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  recog- 
nized for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
well  aware  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
the  pending  amendment  has  the  poten- 
tial of  slowing  down  the  forward  prog- 
ress of  S.  734  in  the  other  body,  and  I  am 
reluctant  to  add  any  burdens  that  might 
slow  down  the  progress  of  the  bill  that  I 
not  only  support  but  which  I  think  is 
urgently  necessary. 

So,  if  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  that  this  is  the  case,  I 
would  consider  withdrawing  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  his  excellent 
statement  and  for  his  excellent  amend- 
ment. 

I,  in  principle,  can  support  his  amend- 
ment, but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  important 
to  keep  S.  734  as  clean  as  possible  so  that 
we  can  keep  the  focus  here  today  on  ex- 
port trading  companies.  We  have  so  far 
been  able  to  do  so. 

I  atssure  my  good  friend  from  Mary- 
land that  with  respect  to  his  bill,  S.  432, 
that  he  can  count  on  my  assistance  in 
moving  that  bill  ahead  and  as  it  is  con- 
sidered by  his  committee,  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  bel'eve  it  is  a  good  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  task  force  he  seeks 
to  establish  is  extremely  timely  and  im- 
portant. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  appropriate 
time  he  add  me  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  add  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

His  support  and  he  will  be  critical  to 
the  early  passage  of  it.  I  hope  that  it  can 
be  passed  in  the  very  near  future. 

I  will  see  that  his  name  is  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  bill  is,  of  course,  identical  with 
this  amendment.  It  still  has,  as  it  did 
last  year,  very  widely  expressed  support. 


and  I  am  confident  it  can  be  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  the  normal  course  of 
business. 

So  I  will  accept  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsvlanla  and  at  this 
time,  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land and  also  note  for  the  Record  that 
he  has  been  an  exceptionally  strong 
supporter  of  S.  734.  our  export  trading 
cwnpany  legislation. 

He  has  been  a  great  advocate  of  a 
strong  export  policy.  He  has  been  a  great 
advocate  of  a  strong  economy,  and  it  Is 
due  to  his  support  and  the  8up(>ort  of 
many  like-minded  Senators  that  we  have 
been  able  to  bring  8.  734  before  the 
Senate  at  this  relatively  early  date. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

trp   AMENDMENT    NO.    63 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  I  believe  is  the  Heinz 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  Proxmi  re -Armstrong  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Heinz  amendment  is  the  substitute  for 
the  language  proposed  to  be  stricken  by 
an  amendment  of  the  SenaUHv  from 
Wiscons  n  and  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

In  a  moment  I  am  going  to  move  to 
table  the  Heinz  amendment. 

Before  I  offer  that  motion  I  Just  wish 
to  make  two  observations  since  I  expect 
this  shall  be  the  last  time  I  will  speaik 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  or  on  the  bill. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  again  congratu- 
late those  who  brought  this  bill  to  the 
fioor  because,  in  my  opinion,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  long-nm  future  of 
the  economy  of  this  country  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  getting  our  finances  in 
shape,  from  a  budgetary  standpoint,  the 
prestige  and  security  interests  of  this 
coimtry.  and  in  every  way,  this  is  an  im- 
portant and  worthv  bill. 

The  objection  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  I  have  to  funding  is  one 
which  we  have  already  explained.  There 
is  no  need  to  put  $50  m'ilion  in  authori- 
zation in  this  bill.  The  administration  is 
against  it,  the  Secretary  is  against  it. 
OMB  is  against  it,  and  I  tnist  the  Senate 
will  l>e  against  it. 

The  parliamentary  situation,  to  recap. 
is  simply  that  Mr.  Proxkike  and  I  have 
offered  an  amendment  to  delete  all  of  the 
$50  million  in  spending  which  is  author- 
ized in  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  has  offered  a  substitute  which 
would  set  the  level  at  $25  million. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  situation  and 
to  permit  Senators  to  dispose  of  the  Heinz 
amendment  without  voting  against  what 
appears  to  be  a  cut  in  the  amount  of  the 
authorization,  I  do  now  move  to  tid)le 
the  Heinz  amendment. 
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Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  motion  for  one 
moment? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Surely. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  think  we  are  at  a  point 
where  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  have 
some  bacli-to-back  votes.  Hopefully  there 
will  be  one  vote  on  the  motion  to  table 
and  the  motion  to  table  will  not  suc- 
ceed— that  is  my  hope  and  expectation. 
We  will  then  voice-vote  everything  else. 
The  Heinz  amendment  will  be  adopted, 
and  then  we  can  proceed  to  final  pas- 
sage— at  least  that  is  my  hope.  But  the 
key  to  it  is,  I  think,  we  are  very  close  to 
wrapping  this  up. 

Before  we  do  that,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  moves  on  from  that 
point.  If  the  Senator  will  yield.  I  take  it 
it  would  be  Ills  intention  to  have  a  voice 
vote  whether  the  tabling  motion  carries 
or  not. 

My  expectation  is  that  the  motion  to 
table  will  carry.  In  short,  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying  is  that  if  the  vote  on  the 
tabling  motion  is  conclusive,  in  e£Fect. 
before  taking  the  money  out,  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  for  leaving  it  in  for  at  least  $25 
million  if  the  vote  is  not  to  table. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  do  not  know  if  I  can  go 
that  far,  but  obviously  if  the  motion  to 
table  does  not  succeed,  we  will  then 
voice-vote  the  Heinz  amendment,  and 
that  voice  vote  would  be  presumably 
successful  in  view  of  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  then  we  could  voice-vote  final 
passage. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Is  it  not  the  Sen- 
ator's intention  if  the  tabling  motion 
succeeds  also  to  proceed  to  a  voice 
vote  on  the  Proxmire-Armstrong 
amendment? 

Blr.  HEINZ.  That  would  be  the  Sen- 
ator's intention.  I  cannot  speak  for  other 
Members. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  There  is  no  need 
for  repetitive  rollcalls. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  prevails,  under  the  prec- 
edents of  the  tjenate,  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  ren- 
dered moot  and  is  not  voted  upon. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  think  we  all  understand 
that. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  retxim  to  the 
business  at  hand,  I  want  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
work  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (B4r. 
DnoiT) .  He  has  been  an  unswerving  sup- 
porter of  this  bill  throughout  its  path 
through  the  Senate.  Unfortunately.  Sen- 
ator DtxoH  cannot  be  here  today  for  the 
final  vote  on  S.  734,  but  I  think  the  Rxc- 
ORD  should  reflect  not  only  his  support 
for  the  bill  but  also  for  the  good  work  he 
has  done  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  help  keep  the  bill  intact  and  keep  it 
strtmg. 

In  doing  so  I  might  add  he  has  been 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Senator  Adlal  Stevenson  of  Illi- 
nois, to  whose  seat  he  succeeded.  Senator 
Stevenson,  of  course,  is  really  the  true 
father  of  the  export  trading  company 
leglslati<xi  before  us. 

If  Ills  work  on  this  bill  is  any  Indica- 
tion. Senator  Dixon  is  a  more  than 
worthy  successor  to  Senator  Stevenson. 

»Cr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 


the  Senator  from  Colorado  withhold  his 
tabling  motion  for  just  a  minute  so  that 
I  can  make  clear  what  we  are  voting  on? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  withhold  my  request. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  I  fully  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado.  I  do 
think,  however,  that  it  is  clear  that  the 
Heinz  amendment,  if  it  carries,  will  mean 
we  will  have  $25  million,  that  there  will 
be  authorized  $25  million  of  spending 
which  is  likely  to  follow  that. 

If  the  Heinz  amendment  is  defeated, 
it  is  clear  that  we  will  not  spend  that  $25 
million.  In  fact,  it  should  be  overwhelm- 
ingly clear  to  everybody  here  that  we  will 
save  $25  million. 

There  should  be  no  confusion  on  this 
because,  as  I  understand  it,  this  is  an 
amendment  which,  as  Uie  Chair  properly 
said,  will  make  the  Armstrong-Proxmire 
amendment,  which  would  knock  out  the 
entire  $50  million  and  go  to  zero  funding, 
make  that  amendment  moot.  Invalid, 
knock  it  out  of  the  box  entirely. 

So  the  issue  before  the  Senate  in  vot- 
ing for  the  Armstrong  motion  to  table, 
those  who  want  to  save  $25  million  would 
vote  "aye."  in  favor  of  tabling,  and  those 
who  think  there  should  be  $25  million  in 
the  bill  will  vote  "no." 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  are  ready  for  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  make  the  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  do  so  move  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
ticwi  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dttrxn- 
BERGER)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
LTAMS) ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HtTDDLESTON),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradlet)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKJER  (Mr. 
Chafes).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  38,  as  follows : 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 
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TEAS— 66 

Abdnor 

DeCooclnl 

Hatch 

Armstrong 

Denton 

Hawkin* 

BAucua 

Dole 

Havakawa 

BenUen 

Domenld 

Helma 

BIdea 

Eagleton 

HolUngs 

Boren 

East 

Humphrey 

BOKhWltZ 

Exon 

Johnston 

Bumpan 

Ford 

KasMbaum 

Byrd. 

aieaa 

Kaaten 

H»rry  F.,  Jr. 

Ooldwater 

Lugar 

CHUM 

Oraailey 

Mattlnglr 

McClure 

Proxmlre 

Stafford 

Melcher 

Pryor 

Symma 

MltcheU 

Quayle 

Thurmond 

Moyniban 

Roth 

Tower 

Murkowakl 

Rudmaa 

WaUop 

Nlckiea 

Saaaer 

Warner 

Ntinn 

Schmltt 

Zorlnsky 

Percy 

Simpson 
NAYS— 38 

Andreira 

Gorton 

l^tsunaga 

Beker 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 

Burdlck 

Hatneld 

PeU 

Byrd,  Robert  O.  Hemn 

Presaler 

Oannon 

Ueinz 

Randolph 

Charee 

Inouye 

Rieg.e 

Cochran 

JiM;kson 

S&rbanea 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

D'Atnato 

LaxAlt 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Tsongae 

Dodd 

Levin 

Vl^elckw 

Oam 

Matbias 

NOT  VCnNO— 7 

Bradley 

Packwood 

WUiiama 

Dixon 

HuddleatODi 

Durenberger 

LODC 

So  the  motion  to  table  UP  amendment 
No.  62  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  the 
motions  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  pending  business  now  the  Proxmire- 
Armstrong  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  we  move  to  a  vote  and  have  it 
by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  61)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMZNOMZNT  NO.  63 

(Purpose:    To  recoi^lze  the  Importance  ot 
agricultural  exports) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Will  the  Senate  please  be  in  order? 
Will  Senators  please  take  their  seats? 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Presslex)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  63. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  36,  between  lines  18  and  19,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(6)  agriculture  constitutes  the  founda- 
tion of  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  leading  sector  In 
U.S.  export  growth;"  and  renumber  the  re- 
maining subsections  accordingly. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  take  very  much  time  as  I  have  worked 
out  this  amendment  with  both  the  mi- 
nority and  the  majority  leaders  earlier 
today. 

I  felt  it  very  appropriate  that  agricul- 
ture be  Included  m  the  findings  in  this 
bill  because  it  is  such  an  important  part 
of  our  exports.  Indeed,  agriculture  is  our 
leading  export. 

The  purpose  of  having  agriculture  in 
the  findings  of  the  act  is  that  for  too 
long  Washington  has  thought  of  inter- 
national trade  as  being  merely  industrial 
products.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
agriculture  is  our  chief  export  but  it  gets 
very  little  help  and  agricultural  products 
are  often  sold  to  other  nations  on  a  con- 
cessionary basis. 

This  means  that  farmers,  small  busi- 
nessmen, and  farming  communities  pay 
for  part  of  our  trade  bill. 

I  want  agriculture  to  be  treated  on  an 
equal  basis  and  this  amendment  is  a  step 
in  this  direction. 

In  the  future,  administrators  and  law- 
yers interpreting  this  act  will  be  able  to 
look  at  the  language  contained  in  my 
amendment  as  a  basis  to  work  more  vig- 
orously for  farm  exports. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  U.S.  international  trade.  This 
point  seems  Indisputable  and  I  hope  that 
the  managers  of  the  bill  will  be  able  to 
accept  it  as  a  useful  addition  to  the 
Export  Trading  Companies  Act. 

This  amendment  simply  adds  wording 
to  the  findings  section  of  the  bill.  The 
amendment  reads:  "agriculture  con- 
stitutes the  foimdation  of  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  leading  sector  in  U.S.  export 
growth." 

The  United  States  exported  $31,975 
billion  worth  of  agricultural  products  in 
1979.  and  preliminary  figures  indicate 
that  1980  agricultural  exports  were 
valued  at  about  $40  billion.  One-third  of 
American  agricultural  production  is  ex- 
ported. The  agricultural  trade  surplus  is 
approaching  $30  billion  or  more.  These 
facts  should  be  recognized  in  that  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  which  recognizes  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  exports  to  the 
U.S.  economy  as  a  whole. 

As  I  indicated  in  testimony  to  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  on  March  23. 
1981,  mv  own  State  of  South  Dakota  ex- 
ports over  20  percent  of  its  farm  pro- 
duce. The  farmers  and  ranchers  of  South 
Dakota  are  interested  in  seeing  that  per- 
centage increase. 

With  that.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
again  that  I  hope  the  managers  of  the 
bill  will  find  this  additional  language  to 
be  an  acceptable  and  worthwhile  addi- 
tion to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  small  agricultural  busi- 
nesses no  less  than  small  manufacturers 


would  be  more  active  in  exporting  their 
goods  overseas  if  they  poosesoed  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  experience  which 
are  esocntial  for  successful  operaLon  in 
the  complicated  business  of  selling  their 
goods  m  loreign  markets. 

Already,  American  agriculture  is  the 
greatest  success  story  in  UJ3.  interna- 
tional trade.  The  U.S.  agricultural  trade 
surplus  of  over  $24  billion  last  year 
helped  greatly  to  diminish  the  awesome 
cost  of  importing  $93  billion  worth  of 
foreign  oil.  Our  food  and  fiber  exports 
are  essential  for  world  survival  and  will 
continue  to  be  In  great  demand  as  the 
world  experiences  a  near  doubling  of  its 
population  by  the  end  of  the  20th 
century. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  success  of 
U.S.  agricultural  production  lies  princi- 
pally in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  export- 
able production  is  controlled  by  small 
and  medium  sized  owner -operators  of 
American  farmland.  The  United  States 
and  the  world  have  a  tremendous  vested 
interest  in  insuring  that  these  producers 
continue  to  battle  the  great  odds  they 
must  face — unpredictable  weather,  an 
uncertain  economy,  and  sometimes  ques- 
tionable Government  policies — In  order 
to  guarantee  the  continual  production  of 
food  and  fiber. 

While  most  food  production  is  con- 
trolled by  small  producers,  the  foreign 
marketing  of  that  food  Is  controUed  by 
a  very  small  handful  of  companies.  They 
have  been  very  successful  in  the  export 
business.  It  is  time  to  offer  agricultural 
businesses  some  encouragement  to  ex- 
pand their  marketing  potential  in  the 
world  market. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
is  entirely  correct.  We  have  examined 
the  amendment.  I  think  we  can  certainly 
accept  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  accept  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  that  I 
think  we  all  owe  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  has  done  a  su- 
perb job  in  handling  this  bill  in  com- 
mittee and  Ml  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  63)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  f<M- 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  about  America's  prob- 
lems in  international  trade.  Year  after 
year  we  nm  a  balance  of  trade  deficit 
of  about  $30  billion.  There  is  general 
agreement  that  we  "must  do  something" 
to  remain  competitive  In  vital  world 
markets. 

But  despite  this  vocal  and  very  legiti- 
mate preoccupation  with  our  trade 
performance,  the  Congress  has  been  un- 
able to  enact  legislation  that  would 
strengthen  our  hand  in  the  export  area. 
Not  one  significant  element  of  the  omni- 
bus trade  bill  drawn  up  by  the  export 
caucus  last  year  has  become  law. 

The  export  trading  ctHnpany  legisla- 


tion, currently  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate,  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  begin  the  process  of  eliminating  dis- 
incentives to  American  exports :  tills  leg- 
islation, which  was  passed  unanimoudy 
by  the  Senate  last  fall  but  floundered  In 
the  House,  will  make  American  buslneit 
better  able  to  meet  the  terius  of  competi- 
tion in  the  quest  for  international 
markets. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  734  and 
its  predecessor  m  the  last  Congress,  I 
am  convinced  this  legislation  can  make 
an  important  contribution  to  America's 
trade  performance  in  the  decade  of  the 
eighties. 

No  one  should  pretend  that  S.  734.  de- 
spite its  obvious  advantages,  constitutes 
some  magical  solution  to  our  trade  prob- 
lems. Before  America  can  return  to  wwld 
economic  leadership  and  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  the  international  market- 
place, we  must  demonstrate  that  we  can 
put  our  own  economic  house  in  order. 
It  will  take  time,  sacrifice,  and  discipline 
to  achieve  the  sort  of  fundamental  re- 
forms required  to  restore  a  healthy,  dy- 
namic American  economy  characterized 
by  stability  and  real  growth.  But  we  have 
bogim  the  process  and  as  W2  succeed,  orst 
trade  performance  will  inevitably  im- 
prove. 

The  long-term  nature  of  our  economic 
problems  sliould  not,  however,  discourage 
us  from  taking  steps  that  will  have  an 
immediate  and  favorable  impact  on  our 
ability  to  export.  The  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  American  business  and  in- 
dustry can  accept  unique,  s^-imposed 
restraints  on  our  ability  to  market  our 
products  abroad. 

We  have  seen  that  efficient  export 
trading  companies,  able  to  provide  a 
wide  variety  of  services  for  their  clients, 
have  l}een  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
commercial  success  of  nations  like  Ja- 
pan that  have  emerged  as  consistmt 
winners  in  the  battle  for  exports. 

Let  us  provide  this  advantage  to  our 
exporters.  The  provisions  of  S.  734  would 
encourage  thousands  of  smaller  and  me- 
dium-size U.S.  businesses — currently  put 
off  by  the  risk  and  complexity  of  ex- 
porting— to  go  after  international  mar- 
kets. Trading  companies  of  the  tvpe  en- 
visioned by  this  legislation  will  help 
spread  out  the  lisks  of  foreign  trade  and 
absorb  currency  fluctuations.  They  will 
help  identify  emerging  market  opportu- 
nities, assist  in  organizing  joint  con- 
struction projects  abroad,  and  handle 
the  logistics  of  foreign  trade  that  pres- 
ently deter  so  many  potential  exporters. 

In  addition,  Uiis  legislation  helps  clar- 
ify many  of  the  long-standing  antitrust 
ambiguities  that  hinder  the  formation 
of  American  consortia  to  bid  on  signifi- 
cant export  projects.  Senator  Dantohth 
and  I  have  long  been  interested  in  the 
effort  to  uDdate  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act 
and  make  it  applicable  to  the  export  of 
services  as  well  as  goods.  S.  734  accom- 
plishes that  objective.  It  also  expands 
and  clarifies  the  antitrust  exemption  for 
export  trade  associations  and  transfers 
administration  of  the  act  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

It  creates  an  office  within  Commerce 
to  promote  joint  export  acUrltles  and 
establishes  a  specific  certification  pro- 
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cedure  that  will  eliminate  the  element 
of  uncertainty  in  current  law. 

I  am  tdso  enthusiaslic,  Mr.  President, 
about  the  banJUng  aspects  of  the  Export 
Trading  Company  Act  which  permit  the 
U.S.  banking  community  to  participate 
In  export  trading  companies  and  provide 
the  financial  resources  and  expertise 
that  have  become  such  an  essential  In- 
gredient in  the  success  of  our  competi- 
tors. We  have  seen,  time  and  again,  that 
the  ability  to  offer  attractive  credit  terms 
to  potential  foreign  buyers  often  means 
the  difference  between  winning  and 
losing  sales. 

While  the  United  States  has  tradi- 
tionally discouraged  relationships  be- 
tween banks  and  trading  companies,  our 
competitors  in  trade  have  gone  In  the 
opposite  direction  and.  with  bank-owned 
trading  companies,  have  frequently 
gained  a  competitive  advantage  over 
U.S.  exporters.  By  permitting  U.S.  banks 
to  acquire  ownership  in  export  trading 
companies  under  specified  conditions 
and  with  appropriate  safeguards,  S.  734 
woiUd  provide  an  important  new  asset  in 
our  drive  to  restore  export  competitive- 
ness to  the  American  economy. 

For  too  long,  Mr.  President,  this  Na- 
tion has  approached  international  trade 
as  a  luxury  rather  than  a  necessity. 

Today  success  in  the  world  of  trade 
has  become  an  indispensable  ingredient 
in  domestic  prosperity.  The  United 
States  has  been  slow  to  adjust  and  adapt 
to  the  changing  environment  of  trade, 
and  our  share  of  world  exports  has  de- 
creased dramatically  as  a  result. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  to  continue 
to  deny  our  exporters  the  support  and 
assistance  of  full-fledeted  American  ex- 
port trading  companies.  Enactment  of 
S.  734  will  help  even  up  the  rules  of  the 
game  and  enable  America  to  compete 
more  effectively  for  world  markets.* 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  this  legislation 
that  will  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  this  coimtry's  export  effort.  I 
supported  similar  legislation  last  year 
when  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  by  a  vote 
of  77  to  0.  and  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
year's  legislation. 

It  Is  highly  appropriate  that  this  bill 
is  one  of  the  very  first  to  come  to  a  vote 
this  year.  We  have  had  several  measures 
on  the  floor  that  will  move  the  Presi- 
dent's d(Mnestlc  economic  recovery  leg- 
islation forward.  This  is  the  first  major 
bill  of  this  Congress  that  will  advance  our 
international  economic  position,  and  I 
commend  Senator  Hkinz  and  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  for  moving  so  expedi- 
tiously to  bring  this  to  a  Senate  vote. 

Mr.  President,  our  export  perform- 
ance over  the  past  decade  has  been  lack- 
luster. Our  merchandise  trade  has  been 
seriously  out  of  balance  the  past  4  years, 
with  deficits  of  over  $30  billion  twice 
since  1977.  The  trade  balance  Improved 
somewhat  last  year,  but  the  Commerce 
Department  still  projects  a  preliminary 
1980  trade  deficit  of  over  $26  billion 
Moreover,  these  massive  Imbalances  look 
even  larger  when  compared  with  the  rela- 
tively smaller  deficits  earlier  in  the 
1970's.  The  1976  trade  deficit  was  a  mere 
$9  billion.  The  previous  year,  1975.  we 
even  scored  a  surplus  of  $9  billion.  So 


massive  trade  deficits  are  not  what  we 
are  accustomed  to. 

I  am  concerned  not  only  that  we  seem 
to  be  losing  our  ability  to  finance  our 
own  imports  but  that  we  are  also  losing 
our  global  share  of  exports.  In  the  last 
decade,  the  U.S.  share  of  world  markets 
declined  from  over  21  percent  to  17.4 
percent,  the  largest  relative  decline 
among  major  industrisd  exporters. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  Is  to  im- 
prove US.  export  performance  by  fur- 
thering the  development  of  U.S.  export 
trading  companies.  Only  10  percent  of 
the  250,000  manufacturing  firms  In  the 
U.S.  export.  The  majority  of  these  busi- 
nesses are  small  and  medium  sized;  many 
of  them  would  export  if  they  could  cope 
with  the  risks  and  complexities  of  ex- 
porting. TTie  Department  of  Commerce 
has  estimated  that  up  to  20,000  addi- 
tional U.S.  manufacturers  and  agricul- 
tural producers  could  export.  It  is  in  the 
Nation's  best  interests  that  these  firms 
begin  to  market  goods  and  services 
abroad.  S.  734  will  facilitate  that  move- 
ment of  small  businesses  into  the  export 
field. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  more  of 
these  firms  do  not  get  Involved  in  the 
export  sector.  The  disincentives  have 
simply  been  too  strong. 

Just  this  winter  this  matter  was  ad- 
dressed by  a  distinguished  panel  of  pri- 
vate citizens,  the  Japan-United  States 
economic  relations  group.  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Robert  Ingersoll  Is  the  American 
chairman  of  the  group,  and  Ambassador 
Nobuhiko  Ushlba,  former  State  Minister 
for  External  Economic  Affairs,  is  his 
Japanese  counterpart.  An  Important 
part  of  their  January  1981  report  states: 

Solutions  to  the  problems  hindering  fur- 
ther tJnlted  States  export  growth  are  even 
more  Important  in  a  global  context  than  that 
of  the  bilateral  imbalance.  Even  so.  the 
Oroup  believes  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  In  the  bilateral  trade  relationship  is 
the  management  and  performance  of  the 
United  States  economy,  piartlcularly  govern- 
ment and  Industry  policies  toward  exports. 
No  change  would  Improve  the  United  States- 
Japan  economic  relationship  more  than  an 
Improvement  In  the  fundamental  strength 
of  the  United  States  economy.  .  .  . 

In  addition.  United  States  exports  to 
Japan  and  Indeed  to  all  the  world  are  In- 
hibited by  a  lack  of  United  States  business 
attention  to  foreign  market  opportunities 
and  by  government  disincentives  to  export- 
ing. Industrial  exports  account  for  a  notice- 
ably lower  percentage  of  OKP  In  the  United 
States  than  any  other  advanced  Industrial 
country.  Much  of  American  business  has 
traditionally  had  little  Interest  In  foreign 
markets.  The  size  and  familiarity  of  the 
American  domestic  market,  combined  with 
Ignorance  about  foreign  markets,  have  de- 
terred American  firms  from  realizing  Impor- 
tant foreign  market  opportunities.  In  addi- 
tion, a  variety  of  United  States  laws  and 
government  policies  tend  to  make  exporting 
less  attractive. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  candid  assess- 
ment of  the  U.S.  trade  position  and 
where  remedial  action  should  be  directed. 
The  Japan-United  States  economic  re- 
lations group  has  plnpo'nted.  in  *heir 
excellent  analysis,  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  our  roor  exnort  record.  Th's 
legislation  before  us  today  will  move  us 
off  dead  center  and  will  begin  to  reverse 


those  policies  that  tend  to  make  export- 
ing less  attractive. 

Tlie  Export  Trading  Company  Act  has 
a  number  of  important  provisions,  but  I 
would  like  to  highlight  Just  a  few.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  significant  provi- 
sions is  in  title  n  of  S.  734  where  a  new 
procedure  is  outlined  for  certification  of 
export  trade  associations  and  export 
trading  companies.  Once  an  association 
or  company  has  been  certified,  they  can 
then  apply  for  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  for  the  purpose  of  marketing 
products  abroad.  One  of  the  grievances 
that  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses 
have  had  over  the  years  is  the  threat 
that  if  they  Joined  with  other  firms  to 
market  products  overseas,  the  Justice 
Department  or  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion would  view  this  as  a  broach  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  ITie  result  was  a  strong 
reluctance  to  export.  This  carefully- 
worded  section  granting  antitrust  im- 
munity, limited  in  scope  to  what  is  spec- 
ified In  the  certification,  provides  busi- 
ness with  a  much  greater  degree  of  cer- 
tainty and  should  offer  a  major  Incentive 
for  Joint  ventures  in  exporting. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  also  contains  im- 
portant provisions  relating  to  banks  and 
their  role  in  boosting  our  export  per- 
formance. Under  the  provisions  of  S. 
734,  banks  will  be  authorized  to  invest 
up  to  5  percent  of  their  capital  in  ex- 
port trading  companies.  As  much  as  $10 
million  can  be  invested  in  export  trad- 
ing companies  by  banks,  so  long  as  this 
investment  does  not  make  the  trading 
company  a  subsidiary  of  the  bank.  To  en- 
courage these  Investments,  the  bill  al- 
lows investments  of  this  type  to  go 
forward  without  the  approval  of  bank 
regulatory  agencies.  Of  course,  in  cases 
where  investments  exceed  $10  million, 
the  appropriate  regulatory  bodies  would 
be  called  on  to  review  the  Investment. 
In  cases  where  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  stock  of  an  export  trading  company 
would  be  purchased  by  a  bank,  regula- 
tory agency  approval  is  also  required. 

A  third  very  important  part  of  this 
bill  is  section  104  which  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  promote  and 
encourage  the  formation  and  operation 
of  export  trading  companies.  On  this 
type  of  outreach  program  could  depend 
the  whole  success  of  the  other  key  parts 
of  the  bill.  Export  trading  companies  of 
the  magnitude  envisioned  by  the  leg- 
islation are  a  new  aspect  of  the  Ameri- 
can economic  landscape.  Many  smaller 
firms,  as  I  mentioned  earUer,  have  stu- 
diously avoided  exporting.  We  need  to 
get  the  word  out  to  them  that  some  of 
the  disincentives  have  been  reduced  and 
others  have  been  eliminated  outright. 
As  with  all  new  endeavors,  success  of 
export  trading  companies  will  hinge  on 
the  success  we  have  in  communicating 
the  new  terms  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  Senate's  speedy  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation.  It  is  important 
for  the  entire  country,  but  it  will  also 
have  a  marked  impact  on  my  own  State 
of  ni  nois,  which  is  already  one  of  the 
premiere  exporting  States  of  the  Natlcm. 
In  agricultural  exports,  we  have  con- 
sistently ranked  No.  1,  with  a  wide  range 
of   agricultural   products.   Our  xap  ex- 
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ports  have  been  feed  grains  and  soy- 
beans. One  of  every  two  farming  jobs 
rely  on  exports  in  my  State  and  we  have 
always  sought  new  ways  to  market  ex- 
ports and  we  are  always  looking  for  new 
markets  for  our  products. 

In  manufacturing,  niinois  ranks  sec- 
ond in  the  United  States  in  exports.  Ma- 
chinery, food  products,  chemicals  and 
transportation  equipment  are  by  far 
the  most  important  manufactured  ex- 
ports, accounting  for  one  of  every  nine 
jobs.  Moreover,  the  manufacturing  ex- 
port sector  is  spread  throughout  the 
State  and  is  not  concentrated  Just  in 
Chicago.  In  the  Chicago  economy,  about 
6  percent  of  the  work  force  had  Jobs  re- 
lating to  exports,  but  in  each  of  Decatur, 
Peoria,  and  Springfield,  well  over  20  per- 
cent of  the  work  force  jobs  depend  on 
exports. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  exporting  Is  a 
way  of  life  In  my  home  State.  We  know 
the  value  of  cultivating  foreign  markets 
and  Illinois  farmers,  businessmen,  and 
workers  have  traditionally  given  their 
support  to  expanding  overseas  oppor- 
tunities. I  know  my  fellow  Dlinoisans 
will  welcome  passage  of  this  bill  and  the 
new  export  instruments  it  promises.* 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  S.  734,  a  bill  to  en- 
courage exports  by  facilitating  the  for- 
mation and  operation  of  export  trading 
companies.  I  cosponsored  this  legisla- 
tion last  year  and  the  reasons  for  sup- 
porting it  this  year  are  even  more  com- 
pelling. The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
improve  U.S.  export  performance  at  a 
time  when  American  companies  are  fac- 
ing increasingly  vigorous  competition  in 
the  International  marketplace.  Prom 
every  comer  of  the  world,  government 
planning  and  financing  of  foreign  trade 
challenges  the  resources  of  American 
firms.  To  meet  this  challenge,  American 
companies  mxisi  organize  the  most  ef- 
ficient business  operations  possible  and 
we  in  Government  must  do  what  we  can 
to  help  American  firms  improve  their 
competitive  edge. 

One  way  in  which  we  can  do  this  is 
by  faclhtatlng  the  formation  of  trad- 
ing companies.  The  trading  company  Is 
not  a  new  idea.  It  is  as  old  as  ccnnmerce 
itself  and  has  enjoyed  great  success  in 
other  countries.  In  Japan,  for  example, 
the  top  10  trading  organizations,  the 
Sogo  Shoshas,  account  for  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  Japan's  imports 
and  50  percent  of  its  exports.  Trading 
companies  have  also  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  economic  growth  of 
many  European  countries.  Yet,  despite 
their  historical  and  International  suc- 
cess, trading  companies  have  not  flour- 
ished In  the  United  States. 

There  are  several  reasons — both  eco- 
nomic and  legal — for  this  failure.  It  is 
my  contention  that  the  economic  con- 
ditions no  longer  prevail  and  that  the 
legal  restraints  are  equally  outdated. 
First,  we  have  been  generally  self-suf- 
ficient for  the  bulk  of  oiu-  economic 
needs  throughout  our  Nation's  history. 
Second,  the  industrial  revolution  oc- 
curred early  in  our  history  and  its  effects 
spread  quickly.  This  made  the  acquisi- 
tion and  distribution  of  goods  easy  and 
further  reduced  our  need  for  foreign 


trade.  Third,  the  large  size  of  our  do- 
mestic market  meant  that  American 
businessmen  had  ample  growth  oppor- 
timities  close  at  hand  and  involving 
relatively  small  risk.  These  factors,  all 
the  products  of  our  unique  geographic 
and  economic  heritage,  limited  the  at- 
tractiveness of  and  need  for  foreign 
trade  companies.  But  these  unique  con- 
ditions no  longer  prevail.  The  Interde- 
pendence and  competitiveness  of  the 
world  market  make  it  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  sustain  its  economic 
growth  while  operating  on  outdated  no- 
tions of  resource  self-suflBclency  in  lim- 
ited domestic  markets. 

Unfortimately,  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations limit  our  ability  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  these  new  challenges.  For  ex- 
ample, Government  regulations  prevent 
U.S.  banks  from  offering  many  impor- 
tant trading  services.  In  addiiton,  anti- 
trust imcertalntles  deter  many  U.S.  firms 
from  cooperating  with  other  U.S.  pro- 
ducers In  their  organization  of  export  ac- 
tivities. These  restrictions  are  anachro- 
nisms. They  hamper  American  firms  at 
a  time  when  foreign  governments  are  co- 
operating with  and.  In  many  Instances, 
even  sulasidlzlng  and  directing  the  export 
elTorts  of  their  own  firms.  The  result  is 
that  our  unilateral  export  restrictions 
cost  American  businessmen  opportuni- 
ties abroad  and  cost  American  workers 
jobs  at  home. 

S.  734  addresses  many  of  these  obsta- 
cles and  facilitates  the  formation  and  op- 
eration of  export  trading  companies.  It 
does  so  by  allowing  banking  organiza- 
tions to  play  a  significant  role  in  the  fu- 
ture success  of  American  export  trading 
companies.  In  the  past,  many  small-  and 
medium-sized  firms  found  foreign  mar- 
kets dlfBcult  to  penetrate  and  too  costly 
to  do  business  in.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Commerce  Department  es- 
timates that  some  2'^. 000  smaller  U.S. 
firms  who  could  profitably  export  pres- 
ently do  not.  Bank  participation  wlU  en- 
hance opportunities  for  small-  and  me- 
dium-sized firms  to  enter  world  markets 
by  giving  them  access  to  the  capital,  fi- 
nancing, and  marketing  capabilities 
heretofore  possessed  only  by  larger  firms. 

While  the  degree  of  futiur  bank  par- 
ticipation in  export  trading  companies — 
as  well  as  the  forms  that  such  participa- 
tion may  take — remain  imcertain  at 
present,  section  105  of  the  bill  sets  cer- 
tain limitations  on  the  level  of  involve- 
ment permitted  banking  organ izatons 
that  Invest  in  or  finance  these  compa- 
nies. S.  734  allows  banking  organizations 
to  Invest  up  to  $10  million  in  one  or  more 
export  trading  companies  without  prior 
regulatory  agency  approval,  as  long  as 
that  investment  does  not  amount  to  con- 
trol. Investments  in  excess  of  $10  mill'on, 
or  any  Investment  or  action  which 
amounts  to  control  of  an  export  trading 
company,  must  be  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agencv.  The 
bill  sets  an  overall  limit  on  a  bank's  in- 
volvement by  prohibiting  Its  direct  and 
indirect  Investments  in  the  ownershl"  of 
one  or  more  export  trading  companies 
from  exceeding  5  percent  of  the  bank's 
capital  and  surplus.  Total  Investment  by 
a  banking  organization,  combined  with 
extensions  of  credit  to  export  trading 


companies,  cannot  exceed  10  perc«it  of 
the  bank's  capital  and  surplus. 

Some  have  argued  that  these  re- 
strictions do  not  go  far  enough;  that 
banks  should  not  be  allowed  to  gain  con- 
trol of  an  export  trading  company,  be- 
cause that  would  represent  a  substantial 
departure  from  the  long -established  sep- 
aration of  banking  and  commerce  in  our 
economic  system.  They  fear  that  the 
public's  deposits  may  become  exposed  to 
undue  risk  if  banks  acquire  ownership 
control  of  trading  compainles. 

Legitimate  questions  concerning  the 
scope  of  bank  participation  do  merit 
careful  consideration.  It  is  time  that 
banks,  given  their  international  offices, 
experience  in  trade  financing  and  fa- 
miUarity  with  domestic  U.8.  producers, 
will  be  likely  soiu-ces  of  leadership  in 
forming  export  trading  companies.  But  I 
feel  that  S.  734  includes  important  safe- 
guards which  not  only  protect  against 
unsound  banking  practices,  but  also 
against  any  unfair  competitive  advan- 
tages that  might  otherwise  accrue  to  an 
export  trading  company  having  a  bank 
Investor. 

A  specific  provision  .of  the  bill,  for  ex- 
ample, prohibits  banks  from  extending 
credit  on  a  preferential  basis  to  an  ex- 
port tradmg  company  in  which  it  has  an 
equity  interest.  This  subsection  meets  a 
tradltlOTial  concern  of  US.  policy  that, 
banks  not  favor  their  affiliates  in  loan 
transactions.  But  even  without  the  in- 
clusion of  this  provision,  the  Financial 
Institutions  Regulatory  and  Interest 
Rate  Control  Act  of  1978  already  pro- 
vides safeguards  against  such  unfair 
lending  practices  by  banking  institu- 
tions. Similarly,  the  5-percent  limit 
placed  on  total  equity  Investments,  and 
the  10-percent  limit  placed  on  a  bank's 
total  Investments  In  or  financing  of 
trading  companies,  protect  banking  or- 
ganizations frmn  overexposure. 

I  see  no  harm  in  allowing  a  bank  to 
own  a  trading  company  as  long  as  such 
llmitatimis  exist.  In  fact,  permitting 
banks  to  have  equity  and  management 
control  over  their  affiliate  relationshipe 
seems  far  wiser  than  mandating  the 
bank  capital  be  controlled  solely  by  the 
decislmis  of  nonbanking  partners.  Bank- 
ing organizations  will  surely  be  more  In- 
clined to  form  export  trading  companies 
if  they  can  contrcri  their  investments. 
Such  investments,  in  turn,  will  provide 
banks  with  a  long-term  Incentive  to  es- 
tablish the  addltimal  framework  needed 
to  offer  a  cmnplete  range  of  export 
services. 

S.  734  also  stipulates  that  any  bank's 
proposed  or  existing  mvestment  in  trad- 
ing companies  may  be  terminated  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  regiilatory  agency 
upon  Its  determination  that  the  owner- 
ship or  control  of  any  such  investment 
constitutes  a  serious  risk  to  the  financial 
safety,  soundness,  or  stability  of  that 
bank.  I  believe  that  these  limitations, 
counled  with  the  banking  agencies'  broad 
regulatory,  supervisory,  and  examlnatkm 
powers  and  other  existing  legal  restric- 
tions, assure  that  there  will  be  no  serious 
risk  to  the  safety  and  soundness  of  bank 
participation  in  export  trading  com- 
panies. 
Ilie  access  to  capital  and  international 
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markets  provided  by  title  I  of  S.  734  Is  a 
necessftry,  but  not  a  sufficient,  step  in 
facilitating  the  formation  of  American 
trading  comi>anle3.  It  is  not  sufficient 
because  American  firms  have  long  been 
unwilling  to  risk  investments  in  export 
activities,  given  the  uncertain  climate 
created  by  domestic  antitrust  rulings.  So 
unless  we  are  willing  to  clarify  how  our 
antitrust  laws  related  to  export  trade,  we 
cannot  hope  to  utilize  the  full  resources 
of  the  American  business  community  m 
our  effort  to  regain  a  competitive  posi- 
tion in  International  trade. 

On  this  last  point,  our  competitiveness 
has  deteriorated  precisely  because  we 
have  ftdled  to  develop  a  foreign  trade 
policy  consistent  with  changing  interna- 
tional realities.  Whereas  private,  multi- 
national firms  seeking  the  most  efficient 
production  and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  once  dominated  world  markets, 
economic  nationalism  now  prevails.  In 
the  critical  areas  of  oil,  steel,  and  autos, 
Gtovemment  owned  or  directed,  vertically 
integrated  corporations  shape  the  fiow  of 
trade.  They  do  so  as  instruments  of  na- 
tional governments  and  their  actions  are 
directed  by  political,  rather  than  eco- 
nomic, consideration. 

The  postwar  chedlenge  America  issued 
to  her  trading  partners  wtis  not  met  by  a 
purely  American  response.  Industrial 
development  programs  in  Italy,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  develop- 
ing nations  are  hybrids  of  the  American 
model  and  their  implementation  has  al- 
tered the  evolution  of  world  trade.  Al- 
though I  do  not  advocate  the  adoption  of 
these  nationalistic,  economic  policies 
here  in  the  United  States,  neither  do  I 
believe  we  can  shape  a  coherent,  effective 
foreign  economic  policy  without  recog- 
nizing the  unsettling  effects  of  those 
policies  on  world  trade  and  American  in- 
dustries. 

Through  the  Marshall  Plan  and  other 
development  assistance  programs,  the 
United  States  helped  Europe,  Japan  and 
the  developing  nations  establish  their  in- 
dustrial strength.  We  generously  stood 
back  while  they  nurtured  their  industries 
with  financial  assistance  and  protectlMi- 
Ism.  While  we  continue  to  provide  the 
shelter  of  our  defense  umbrella,  they 
continue  along  the  path  of  independence 
and  economic  naticxiallsm.  It  is  time  now 
to  adjust  our  own  pedicles  to  the  new 
realities  oi  the  global  market. 

One  way  in  which  we  can  do  this  is  by 
unleashing  the  full  force  of  America's 
private  enterprise  from  the  restraints 
of  needless  and  confusing  regulation.  I 
believe  that  this  bill's  clarification  of 
longstanding  ambiguities  in  the  area  of 
antitrust  exemptions  for  export  trading 
companies  is  a  long  overdue  step  in  this 
direction.  Title  n  of  8.  734  encourages 
the  fnmation  of  export  trading  compa- 
nies by  expanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Act  to  include  trade  In 
services,  as  well  as  that  in  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise.  This  feature  will  greatly 
expand  export  opportunities  for  trading 
companies  in  areas  where  American 
companies  are  especially  competitive. 
Purthermore.  title  n  establishes  a  clear- 
ance procedure  whereby  flirns  can  deter- 
mine in  advance  whether  their  export 
activities  are   immune  from   antitrust 


suits.  By  establishing  a  certification  pro- 
cedure and  codifying  the  enforcement 
intentions  of  our  Government's  antitrust 
oversight  branches,  title  n  of  8.  734 
eliminates  some  of  the  uncertainties  in 
current  law  that  have  discouraged  the 
formation  of  American  consortia  to  bid 
on  significant  export  projects.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  8.  734  also  protects 
against  any  anticompetitive  effects  that 
might  result  from  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  export  trading  companies. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  not,  by  it- 
self, solve  America's  foreign  trade  prob- 
lems. Restoring  the  International  com- 
petitiveness of  the  American  enterprise 
will  require  us  to  do  much  more  in  the 
areas  of  capital  formation,  regulatory 
reform  and  research  and  development. 
But  because  8.  734  recognizes  that  co- 
operation between  business  and  Govern- 
ment is  a  critical  ingredient  in  any  com- 
prehensive national  effort  to  Improve  our 
export  performance,  I  believe  it  is  an  im- 
portcuit  step  in  the  right  directi(xi.« 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  734,  the  Export  Trading 
Company  Act.  It  is  clear  that  increased 
export  activity  must  constitute  a  major 
component  of  any  economic  recovery 
program.  This  legislation  will  facilitate 
access  to  foreign  markets  by  many  busi- 
nesses, particularly  smaller  businesses, 
who,  because  of  inadequate  capital  or 
marketing  expertise,  have  not  enjoyed 
such  access. 

Last  year,  the  White  House  Commis- 
sion on  Small  Business  pointed  out  that 
small  businesses  produce.  Investment 
dollar  for  investment  dollar,  24  times  as 
many  innovations  as  big  business,  and 
create  over  85  percent  of  new  jobs  na- 
tionwide. In  today's  global  economy,  in- 
creasingly dominated  by  sophisticated, 
innovative,  high-technology  goods  and 
services,  it  should  be  clear  that  smaller 
businesses  should  be  in  the  forefront  of 
American  attemijts  to  more  effectively 
penetrate  world  markets.  Smaller  busi- 
nesses can  thus  augment  activities  by 
larger  bus'nesses,  which  have  for  some 
time  exported  computers,  heavy  machin- 
ery, chemicals,  aerospace  technology, 
power-generating  machinery,  and  tele- 
communications equipment  and  services. 

During  the  recent  past,  fewer  than  1 
out  of  10  U.S.  manufacturing  firms  ex- 
port, and  the  major  share  of  the  export 
market  is  dominated  by  large  corpora- 
tions. S.  734,  If  enacted,  would  promote 
the  establishment  of  export  trading  com- 
panies and  thus  would  overcome  some  of 
the  most  basic,  yet  significant,  obstacles 
to  export'ng  by  small  business. 

Under  title  I.  export  trading  compa- 
nies would  benefit  from  increased  finan- 
cial leverage  provided  through  Federal 
loans  and  loan  guarantees.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  would  provide  infor- 
mation about  export  trading  companies 
to  export-minded  US.  businesses.  And 
banks  would  be  permitted  to  invest  in 
export  trading  companies  under  strict 
Tmitat'ons  designed  to  insure  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  participating  bonks. 
Bank  investments  of  over  $10  mlll'on 
would  be  subject  to  prior  approval  of 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  and  bank  In- 
vestments exceeding  5  percent  of  bank 
capital  would  be  prohibited  outright. 


Uncertainty  over  ccmstralnts  posed  by 
antitrust  laws  has  been  a  significant  fac- 
tor Inhibiting  the  formation  of  export 
trading  companies.  Title  II  of  this  legis- 
lation would  clarify  antltnist  provisions 
of  the  1918  Webb-Pomerene  Act  and  pro- 
vide procedures  through  which  specified 
export  trade  activities  would  be  granted 
antitrust  clearance  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  To  eliminate  confusion  re- 
garding the  status  of  present  Webb- 
Pomerene  associations,  this  bUl  "grand- 
fathers" such  existing  associations  so 
they  can  continue  operations  unimpeded 
and  free  of  uncertainty  under  this  act. 

Export  trading  companies  would  help 
smaller  businesses  pool  the  costs  and 
risks  associated  with  participation  in 
foreign  markets.  Services  provided  by  ex- 
port trading  companies  might  Include 
market  research,  transportation,  ware- 
housing, and  aftersales  servicing,  as 
well  as  trade  financing.  One  can  look  to 
Japan  for  an  example  of  the  success  of 
trading  companies.  Japanese  trading 
companies  account  for  over  50  percent 
of  that  country's  total  trade,  which  In- 
volves thousands  of  products  worldwide. 

Even  though  there  are  many  differ- 
ences between  Japanese  and  American 
business  policies  which  preclude  point- 
by -point  emulation.  It  still  seems  clear 
that  great  potential  exists  in  a  close  re- 
lationship between  trading  companies 
and  U.S.  manufacturers  which  produce 
new  and  innovative  products. 

Mr.  President,  the  state  of  our  econ- 
omy and  of  our  Nation  demands  that  we 
take  strong  action  to  Improve  our  com- 
petitiveness in  world  markets.  We  must 
take  steps  to  improve  productivity  and 
reduce  infiatlon  here  at  home.  However, 
even  if  we  perform  adequately  in  this 
regard,  we  will  still  face  intense  and 
growing  competition  from  foreign  indus- 
try, much  of  which  enjoys  the  benefits 
offered  by  trading  companies,  as  well  as 
active  government  support  in  the  form 
of  generous  subsidies  and  credit.  This 
legislation  will  provide  a  significant  ad- 
ditional step  toward  enhancing  the  abil- 
ity of  our  biislnesses  to  compete,  on  simi- 
lar terms,  with  aggressive  industries 
abroad.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to- 
day to  act  favorably  on  this  legislation, 
as  it  did  last  year  by  a  vote  of  77  to  0.« 

ADVANCING  OITH  GBOWTH  OBJECTIVES  IN 
WORLD   MAKKETS 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  recently  completed  work  on  a 
reconciliation  resolution  to  reduce  dras- 
tically Federal  spending  levels  for  fiscal 
year  1981  and  spending  targets  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983.  The  cuts,  many  of 
which  will  bore  deeply  into  Important 
socl£il  programs,  were  justified  by  a  de- 
sire to  restore  growth  to  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy.  They  were  made  on 
the  expectation  that  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral presence  in  the  economy  will  make 
room  for  more  rapid  economic  expan- 
sion in  the  private  sector  and  that  this 
growth  in  turn  ultimately  will  provide 
more  benefits  to  all  Americans.  . 

Mr.  President,  although  I  differ  with 
the  President  on  spending  priorities  and 
have  serio'js  doubts  about  the  economic 
theory  underlying  his  revival  program, 
I  wholeheartedly  agree  that  restoring 
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robust   economic   growth   must   be   an 

American  priority.  But  for  us  to  win  the 
battle  for  growth  It  must  take  place  on 
two  fronts — restoring  confidence  and  in- 
vestment levels  within  our  economy  do- 
mestically and  advancing  our  position  In 
markets  Internationally. 

The  budget,  and  fiscal  policy  generally, 
primarily  is  a  force  on  the  domestic 
economy.  Export  trading  companies,  the 
subject  of  the  leglslat.on  before  us  today, 
are  a  potential  force  to  advance  our 
growth  objectives  In  the  International 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  has  changed 
and  Infiuences  on  the  U.S.  economy  have 
changed.  Trade  activity  Is  no  longer 
marginal.  Rather  It  Is  the  most  dynamic 
element.  Twenty  years  ago  exports  and 
imports  combined  amounted  to  some  10 
percent  of  U.S.  gross  national  product. 
Today  the  combined  figure  is  close  to  25 
percent. 

During  the  coming  years,  much  of  the 
stimulus  to  U.S.  growth  will  have  to 
come  from  foreign  demand,  particularly 
from  the  developing  world.  Even  under 
the  rosiest  assumptions  about  domestic 
economic  growth  rate,  we  are  not  likely 
to  keep  pace  with  the  developing  world, 
and  certainly  not  with  newly  Industrial- 
izing countries — the  Talwans,  Brazils, 
and  South  Koreas  of  the  world.  While 
during  the  seventies  the  older  industrial- 
ized nations  of  the  world  grew  at  an 
average  3.4  percent,  the  developing 
world  on  a  whole  clipped  along  at  a  pace 
of  5.7  percent,  and  the  newly  Industrial- 
ized countries  boasted  even  higher  aver- 
age growth  rates. 

Of  course,  these  growth  rates  In  the 
developing  world  as  a  whole  were  on  a 
much  lower  base  and  the  distribution  of 
growth  was  very  uneven,  with  some  of 
the  poorest  countries  experiencing  nega- 
tive rates.  But  past  statistics  and  future 
projections  point  to  development  activity 
outside  our  borders  as  the  dynamic  fac- 
tor in  world  economic  expansion.  Devel- 
oping markets  have  become  increasingly 
important  for  U.S.  expansion  and  will 
certainly  become  even  more  important 
In  the  future.  Just  last  year,  countries  of 
the  developing  world  took  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  U.S.  exports,  more  than  was  taken 
by  the  European  community  and  Japan 
combined. 

Trade  has  become  a  major  mfiuence  In 
U.S.  economic  life,  but  we  have  done 
little  as  a  nation  to  Improve  our  trade 
performance,  little  to  reap  the  full  ben- 
efits of  trade.  Oiu-  trade  competitors  in 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  have  not  been 
so  negligent. 

They  have  made  trade  a  centerpiece  of 
their  growth  strategies,  stressing  the 
long-term  returns  of  gaining  a  foothold 
in  new  and  developing  markets.  Their 
government  officials  have  been  energetic 
export  promoters  In  foreign  lands.  Their 
official  export  credit  agracies  have  made 
export  financing  and  Insurance  available 
on  generous  terms  and  for  a  broad  range 
of  purposes,  and  their  laws  and  policies 
have  encouraged,  not  discouraged,  the 
coordination  of  business  and  financial 
activities  for  exporting  purposes. 

Export  trading  companies  particularly 
have  made  a  major  contribution  to 
Japan's  trade  performance.  We  are  all 


fully  aware  of  how  Impressive  that  per- 
formance has  been.  Export  trading  com- 
panies account  for  over  50  percent  of 
total  trade  by  Japan  today. 

Mr.  President,  S.  734  offers  our  Na- 
tion an  opportimlty  to  mobilize  for  trade, 
to  strengthen  our  areas  of  comparative 
advantage  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
widening  opportunities  In  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  future  of  our  econ- 
omy depends  on  our  success  in  world 
markets — the  stake  Is  no  less  critical 
than  that.  The  Government  can  seek  to 
reduce  barriers  to  competitive  perform- 
ance by  U.S.  companies,  but  ultimately 
the  fate  of  the  U.S.  economy  lies  with 
the  private  sector. 

The  Export  Trading  Companies  Act  Is 
a  measure  that  relies  on  private  sector 
initiative.  It  does  not  ask  Government  to 
take  over  a  business  function,  it  removes 
barriers  that  Impede  U.S.  business  from 
mobilizing  to  function  more  effectively. 

It  is  particularly  suited  to  mobilize  the 
untapped  resources  of  small  business  in 
America.  Only  some  10  percent  of  the 
250.000  to  300.000  manufacturing  firms 
in  the  United  States  do  any  exporting. 
Some  75  percent  of  these  250.000  to  300,- 
000  firms  are  small-  or  medium-sized 
businesses,  but  firms  of  this  size  account 
for  only  10  to  15  percent  of  U.S.  exports. 
Indeed  85  percent  of  all  exports  are  sold 
by  a  mere  1,000  to  2,000  firms  and  about 
100  firms  account  for  50  percent  of  ex- 
ports. Most  of  these  are  large  firms.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  estimates  that 
an  additional  20.000  firms  who  do  not 
export  at  all  could  do  so. 

Small  businesses  are  beginning  to  see 
over  the  horizon  of  our  borders  to  the 
wealth  of  growth  opportunity  abroad. 
But  the  view  Is  still  murky,  and  there- 
fore uninviting. 

For  small  businesses,  the  uncertain- 
ties of  export  transactions  can  preclude 
investment  in  exporting.  It  simoly  is  too 
risky  to  invest  time  and  money  in  acquir- 
ing market  information,  locating  poten- 
tial buyers,  and  arranging  for  financing 
warehousing,  insurance,  transportation, 
and  distribution,  even  though  the  final 
returns  may  well  prove  worth  it.  It  does 
not  serve  anyone's  interest  to  permit  po- 
tential profitable  business  to  stagnate  for 
lack  of  information  and  centralized 
services. 

The  export  trading  companies  bill 
offers  a  way  out  of  this  stagnation.  It  la 
such  a  sensible  approach  that  one  is 
astonished  that  It  has  not  been  enacted 
to  date. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  promote  ex- 
ports by  encouraging  the  fcMmatlon  of 
export  trading  companies  <»•  associa- 
tions. Its  major  achievement  Is  to  per- 
mit these  trading  groups  to  offer  a  range 
of  export  services  including  banking 
services,  at  "one-stop". 

By  permitting  the  participation  (rf 
banks  In  such  companies,  the  legisla- 
tion helps  potential  exporters  overcome 
two  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  export — 
obtaining  Information  and  business  con- 
tacts In  world  markets  and  obtaining 
adequate  capital.  Banks  can  bring  to 
trading  companies  resources  that  are 
ess«itlal  to  their  success,  including  ex- 
pertise in  international  transactions, 
such  as  currency  exchange  and  letters 


of  credit.  International  bank  and  cam- 

spondent  banks  relationships,  knowl- 
edge of  potential  customers,  experience 
in  managmg  investment  risk  decisions. 
and  capital  to  start  up  a  trading  com- 
pany and  finance  Its  transacticms. 

The  integrity  of  our  Nation  s  oanklng 
system,  is  duly  protected  by  an  array  of 
conditicms  placed  on  the  terms  of  bank, 
participation.  For  example,  the  appropri- 
ate banking  agency  must  approve  bank 
Investments  in  trading  companies  In  ex- 
cess of  $10  million  and  investments  that 
give  a  bank  control  of,  or  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  assets  of  a  trading  com- 
pany. Further,  the  ageaicy  can  dis- 
approve or  place  conditicwis  on  bank  In- 
vestment or  activity  in  a  trading  com- 
pany, and  participating  banks  are  barred 
from  offering  preferential  terms  to  af- 
filiated trading  companies. 

A  second  major  achievement  of  this 
bill  is  the  creation  of  a  certification  proc- 
ess that  reduces  the  uncertainty  of  poten- 
tial participants  In  export  trad  ng  asso- 
ciationf  as  to  the  liability  of  such  com- 
panies to  antitrust  prosecution.  Unpre- 
dictable antitrust  liability  has  been  a 
cloud  over  the  formaticn  of  trading  com- 
panies, despite  the  explicit  exemption 
under  a  1918  law  of  export  promoting 
activities,  under  certain  ccmditlons,  from 
U.S.  antitrust  laws. 

Since  1918  it  has  been  U.S.  pcriicy  to  ex- 
clude from  antitrust  prosecution  export- 
promoting  activities  that  do  not  restrain 
trade  in  the  U.S.  market.  But  this  has 
not  been  U.S.  practice.  This  is  because 
bus-'ness  cannot  know  in  advance 
whether  courts  will  cMistrue  certain  co- 
operative activities  as  exempt  from  anti- 
trust prosecution  under  the  1918  law. 
This  imcertainty  has  a  chilling  effect  oo 
potential  participants  in  an  export  trad- 
ing association. 

The  export  trading  companies  bill  cre- 
ates a  certification  process  that  balances 
the  exporter's  need  for  a  more  product- 
able  legal  environment  against  society's 
interest  in  a  competitive  U.S.  ec<momy. 
The  certification  process  enables  trading 
companies  to  organize  effectively  for  ex- 
port promoticm  without  undermining  the 
purposes  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton 
Acts. 

Essentially,  trading  c(Hnpanies  can 
obtain  prior  assurance  against  antitrust 
prosecution  by  presenting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  with  an  application 
detailing  its  proposed  activities.  Com- 
merce then  consults  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  determine  whether  these 
activities  will  pr(Mnote  exports  and  not 
result  in  a  substantial  lessening  of  com- 
petition, or  in  the  use  of  unfair  methods 
of  competition  against  other  U.S.  export- 
ers. A  positive  determinatimi  would  ex- 
empt the  applicant  from  antitrust  prose- 
cution for  only  those  activities  specified 
in  the  application. 

Safeguards  assure  that  the  exemption 
will  not  impair  competition  in  U.S.  mar- 
kets or  extend  beyraid  the  bounds  of  the 
certifications  as  approved.  For  example, 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  FTC 
can  seek  injunctive  relirf  to  prevent  cer- 
tification from  taking  effect,  and  can 
initiate  decertification  of  a  trading  com- 
pany in  Federal  court. 
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Mr.  President,  the  export  trading  com- 
panies bill  has  been  the  subject  of  close 
and  carefvd  scrutiny.  It  has  been  exam- 
ined piecemeal  In  numerous  congres- 
sional hearings,  undergone  review  by  two 
administrations  and  been  the  subject  of 
vigorous  Senate  debate.  It  ultimately  has 
won  support  in  all  these  forums. 

Mr.  President,  the  refined  product  of 
all  these  labors  is  before  us  today.  It  is 
the  product  of  expertise,  balance,  delib- 
eration, and  healthy  compromise.  It  is  a 
worthy  product,  and  I  am  proud,  as  one 
of  its  early  supporters,  to  urge  its  enact- 
ment.* 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  sxipport  of  S.  734,  the  Export  Trading 
Company  Act  of  1981.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  and  Its  predecessor  in 
the  96th  Congress,  I  am  particularly  sup- 
portive of  the  role  this  legislation  will 
play  in  increasing  exports  by  small-  and 
medium-sized  firms. 

Mr.  President,  small  businesses  which 
desire  to  export  are  often  stymied  by  the 
tremendously  burdensome  requirements 
of  such  an  effort.  Gaining  an  expertise 
in  foreign  markets,  tax  provisions, 
freight  handling,  and  business  customs 
requires  an  indepth  study  and  Is  tremen- 
dously time  consuming.  A  small  business 
cannot  afford  the  large  in-house  inter- 
national marketing  staff  which  would  be 
required  to  handle  all  aspects  of  a  suc- 
cessful export  effort. 

Heretofore,  Government  export  pro- 
motion programs  have  not  been  success- 
ful in  fllllng  this  informational  gap  or 
in  providing  the  type  or  level  of  assist- 
ance necessary  to  aid  small  business  ex- 
porters. Export  associations  and  trading 
companies  currwitly  in  existence,  while 
providing  an  alternative  to  direct  ex- 
porting by  small  business,  have  been  har- 
vesting by  certain  legal  restrictions  and 
ambiguities. 

S.  734  seeks  to  address  many  of  these 
problems  which  have  restricted  success- 
ful operation  of  ex'-ort  trading  com- 
panies and  associations  and  in  so 
doing,  increase  exporting  by  small-  and 
medium-sized  businesses. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  a  major 
problem  facing  small  business  is  access  to 
capital,  "nils  problem  is  even  more  acute 
when  a  smsdl  business  attempts  to  ex- 
port. By  providing,  under  carefully  mon- 
itored drcimistances,  for  bank  owner- 
ship of  export  trading  ccMnpanies.  this 
legislation  seeks  to  address  this  critical 
capital  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business,  held  In  Janu- 
ary 1980,  examined  the  area  of  small 
business  involvement  In  international 
trade.  The  CMiference  endorsed  five  rec- 
ommendations to  Improve  the  atmos- 
phere necessary  for  successful  exporting 
by  small  business.  The  recommendation 
receiving  the  broadest  support  included 
an  endorsement  of  the  development  of 
export  trading  companies  with  greater 
powers  and  authority.  This  Congress  has 
repeatedly  expressed  its  support  for  the 
recommendations  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business.  Passage 
of  the  pending  measure  will  be  one  more 
step  toward  fulfillment  of  the  conference 
agenda. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  legislation.* 


Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  before  us  today  Is  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  export  trading 
companies  and  trade  associations.  I 
totally  support  that  goal.  This  bill,  S.  144. 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
promote  export  trading  companies  by 
providing  information  and  advice  to  in- 
dividuals and  by  bringing  together  the 
producers  of  goods  smd  services  with 
firms  experienced  in  export  trade.  It  per- 
mits banks  to  make  limited  investment 
in  export  trading  companies.  It  also 
clarifies  the  antitrust  provisions  appli- 
cable to  export  trade  associations  and 
trading  companies  €md  provides  a  cer- 
tification procedure  that  will  enable  them 
to  obtain  antitrust  preclearance  for  their 
export  trade  operations. 

When  I  look  at  my  home  State.  I  see 
that  90  percent  of  Rhode  Island's  com- 
panies are  small.  If  Rhode  Island  is  going 
to  increase  jobs  and  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy through  exporting,  then  small  com- 
panies must  participate. 

Having  sponsored  an  export  opportuni- 
ties conference  for  firms  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, I  learned  that  many  companies  do 
not  export  because  they  have  neither  the 
funds  to  Invest  In  market  development 
overseas,  nor  the  time  or  personnel  to 
master  customs  documents,  shipping, 
packaging,  reg\ilations  on  sales  agents, 
and  the  many  details  involved  In  selling 
goods  and  services  overseas.  Such  com- 
panies need  far  more  than  a  1-day  con- 
ference, or  a  Government  brochure.  They 
need  someone  to  market  their  products 
for  them;  a  way  to  spread  the  risks  and 
costs  among  many  firms,  which  they  can- 
not afford  on  an  individual  basis. 

At  present,  four  smadl-  or  medium- 
sized  firms  in  Rhode  Island  belong  to 
joint  export  associations.  But  the  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  adeaquate  financing, 
and  uncertainty  over  antitrust  exemp- 
tions has  prevented  these  trading  com- 
panies from  reaching  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  U.S.  firms  which  could  ex- 
port. In  addition,  the  banks  in  Rhode 
Island  are  small  to  medimn  sized.  There 
are  no  Chase  Manhattans  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. I  have  talked  with  companies  who 
belong  to  joint  export  associations  which 
are  operating  under  current  law.  I  have 
talked  with  Rhode  Island  bankers.  They 
would  like  the  opportunity  to  work  to- 
gether to  promote  Rhode  Island  ercports. 
The  legislation  before  us  today  would 
give  them  that  chance. 

Mr.  President,  every  other  major  trad- 
ing nation  not  onlv  permits  but  encour- 
ages the  formation  of  export  trading 
companies  or  their  equivalent.  Only  the 
United  States  has  failed  to  allow  the 
development  of  this  vehicle  for  aiding 
smaller  firms  who  either  cannot  or  will 
not  enter  the  world  marketplace  on  their 
own. 

I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk 
lately  about  the  trading  power  of  the 
Japanese  and  our  need  to  compete  with 
them  more  effectively.  Two-thirds  of 
Japanese  exports  are  handled  by  trad- 
ing companies.  In  the  U.S.,  experts  be- 
lieve that  less  than  10  percent  of  our 
exports  make  use  of  joint  marketing 
methods.  How  can  we  expect  US.  firms 
to  comi)ete  when  we  deny  them  what  has 
been  the  most  effective  weapon  in  the 
Japanese    trade    arsenal?    As    Senator 


Himz  has  pointed  out,  the  sixth  largeet 
U.S.  exporter  is  Mitsui,  a  Japanese 
trading  compmny. 

We  must  recognize  the  reality  of  what 
we  face  ahead  in  the  world  trade  arena. 
There  is  increasing  competition  for  slices 
of  the  world  trade  pie.  Yet,  world  trade 
volume  has  leveled  off  considerably,  in- 
creasing by  only  1  percent  in  1980.  The 
share  of  manufactured  goods  exported 
by  the  industrialized  nations  Is  only  two- 
thirds  of  what  it  was  20  years  ago. 

In  as  much  as  the  markets  of  the  In- 
dustrialized world  are  relatively  mature, 
the  greatest  potential  for  growth  lies  in 
the  less  developed  countries.  But,  these 
nations  have  the  least  developed  com- 
mercial channels.  Trying  to  enter  their 
markets  can  be  a  complex  and  fnistrat- 
ing  experience,  particularly  for  smaller 
companies  trying  to  export  on  their  own. 
If  U.S.  companies  are  going  to  share  In 
the  growth  of  these  markets,  thus  in- 
creasing exports,  creating  jobs,  and 
strengthening  our  economy,  then  they 
must  have  the  tools  provided  In  the  leg- 
islation before  us  today. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  we  are  not  asking  the 
Government  to  give  anything  to  U.S. 
companies.  We  are  only  asking  that  It 
not  hinder  U.S.  companies'  ability  to 
compete  overseas.  The  administration 
has  urged  the  Congress  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation quickly.  The  time  has  come  to  do 
just  that.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
rollcall  begins,  there  will  be  no  more  roll- 
call  votes  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  csJled  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  DTrarw- 
BERGE.H)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Pack  WOOD)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuRENBERCER)    would  vot€  "Yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DrxoN>.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  (Mr. 
Huddleston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  is  ab- 
sent on  ofllc'al  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
Bni  voHrg.  the  S"T>ator  fr^m  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator  frOTi  New 
J**rsev  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Tll<nols  (Mr.  Dixow).  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  would  each 
vote  "yea."  

Thn  PPESTDTNG  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 
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The  result  was  announced— yeas  93, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  83  Leg.] 
YEAS— 93 


Abdnoff 

Oleoitt 

Moynlban 

AjidrewB 

Goldwater 

Murkowskl 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Nlcklea 

B&ker 

Oraflsley 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Hart 

PeU 

Bentseo 

Hatch 

Percy 

BldoQ 

Hatfield 

Preafler 

Boren 

Hawkins 

ppoxmlre 

Boschwltz 

Hayakawa 

Pry  or 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Riegle 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

HolUngs 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Rudman 

Oejmod 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Sasser 

ChUe* 

Jepsem 

Schmltt 

Oochran 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Stenmils 

DanfoTth 

Laxalt 

Stevena 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Svmms 

Denton 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Tower 

Dole 

Mathias 

Tsongae 

Domenlcl 

Mat^unaga 

Wai:op 

EagletoD 

Mattln(?ly 

Warner 

Bast 

MoClure 

Weicker 

Exan 

Melcher 

Zorlnfiky 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Oejn 

MltcbeU 

NOT  VOTINQ — ^7 

Bradley 

Huddlestom 

WUllams 

Dlxom 

lem'i, 

Durenberger 

Packwood 

So  the  bill  (S.  734),  as  amended,  was 
passed  as  follows: 

s.   734 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE   I— EXPORT  TRADING   COMPANIES 

SHORT    TtTLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Export  Trading  Company  Act  of  1981". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

( 1 )  tens  of  thousands  of  American  compa- 
nies produce  exportable  goods  or  services  but 
do  not  engage  In  exjKjrtlng; 

(2)  although  the  United  States  Is  the 
world's  leading  agricultural  exporting  nation, 
many  farm  products  are  not  marketed  as 
widely  and  effectively  abroad  as  they  could 
be  through  producer-owned  export  trading 
companies; 

(3)  exporting  requires  extensive  specialized 
knowledge  and  skills  and  entails  additional, 
unfamiliar  risks  which  present  costs  for 
which  smaller  producers  cannot  realize  econ- 
omies of  scale; 

(4)  export  trade  Intermediaries,  such  as 
trading  companies,  can  achieve  economies  of 
scale  and  acquire  expertise  enabling  them  to 
export  goods  and  services  profitably,  at  low 
per-unit  cost  to  producers; 

(5)  the  United  States  lacks  well-developed 
export  trade  intermediaries  to  package  ex- 
port trade  services  at  reasonable  prices  (ex- 
porting services  are  fragmented  into  a  multi- 
tude of  separate  functions;  companies  at- 
tempting to  offer  comprehensive  exoort  trade 
services  lack  financial  leverage  to  reach  a 
significant  portion  of  potential  United  States 
exporters) ; 

(6)  State  and  local  government  activities 
which  Initiate,  facilitate,  or  expand  export 
of  products  and  services  are  an  Important 
and  Irreplaceable  source  for  expansion  of 
total  United  States  exports,  as  well  as  for 
experimentation  in  the  development  of  In- 
novative export  programs  keyed  to  local. 
State,  and  regional  economic  needs; 

(7)  the  development  of  export  trading 
companies  In  the  United  States  has  been 


hampered  by  Insular  business  attitudes  and 
by  Oovemment  regulations;  and 

(8)  if  United  S>.ated  export  trading  com- 
panies are  to  be  successful  In  promoting 
United  States  exports  and  In  competing 
with  foreign  trading  companies,  they  must 
be  able  to  draw  on  the  resources,  expertUe, 
and  knowledge  of  the  United  States  banking 
system,  both  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  Increase 
United  States  exports  of  products  and  serv- 
ices, particularly  by  small,  medltim-slze,  and 
minority  concerns,  by  encouraging  more  ef- 
ficient provision  of  export  trade  services  to 
American    producers    and   suppliers. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "export  trade"  means  trade 
or  commerce  In  goods  produced  In  the 
United  States  or  services  produced  In  the 
United  States,  and  exported,  or  In  the  course 
ol  being  exported,  from  the  United  States 
to  any  foreign  nation; 

(2)  the  term  "goods  produced  In  the 
United  States"  means  tangible  property 
manufactured,  produced,  grown,  or  ex- 
tracted In  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  the 
Imported  raw  materials  and  components 
thereof  shall  not  exceed  60  per  centum  of 
the  sales  price; 

(3)  the  term  "services  produced  In  the 
United  States"  Includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  accounting  amusement,  architectural, 
automatic  data  procesilng,  business,  com- 
munications, construction  franchising  and 
licensing,  consulting,  engineering,  financial. 
Insurance,  legal,  management,  repair.  tour- 
Ism,  training,  and  transportation  services, 
not  less  than  SO  per  centum  of  the  sales  or 
billings  of  which  Is  provided  by  United 
States  citizens  or  Is  otherwise  attributable 
to  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  term  "export  trade  services"  In- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited  to,  consulting,  In- 
ternationa! market  research,  adrertlslng. 
marketing.  Insurance,  product  research  and 
design,  legal  assistance,  transportation.  In- 
cluding trade  documentation  and  freight 
forwarding,  communication  and  processing 
of  foreign  orders  to  and  for  exporters  and 
foreign  purchasers,  warehousing,  foreign 
exchange,  and  financing,  when  provided  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  export  of  goods  or 
services  produced  In  the  United  States; 

(5)  the  term  "export  trading  company" 
means  a  company,  whether  operated  for 
profit  or  as  a  nonprofit  organization,  which 
does  business  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  and  which  Is  organized 
and  operated  principally  for  the  purposes 
of— 

(A)  exporting  goods  or  services  produced 
In  the  United  States;  and 

(B)  facUltatln^  the  exportation  of  goods 
or  services  produced  In  the  United  States  by 
unaffiliated  persons  by  providing  one  or  more 
export  trade  services; 

(6)  the  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce;  and 

(8)  the  term  "company"  means  any  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  association,  or  similar  or- 
ganization, whether  operated  for  profit  or  as 
a  nonprofit  organization. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  by  regu- 
lation, to  further  define  such  terms  consist- 
ent with  this  section. 

FtJNCnONS    OF    THE    SECRETART    OF    COMMERCE 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  shall  promote  and 
encourage  the  formation  and  operation  of  ex- 
port trading  companies  by  providing  infor- 
mation and  advice  to  interested  persons  and 


by  facilitating  contact  between  producers  of 
exportable  goods  and  services  and  firms  offer- 
ing export  trade  services. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  EXPORT  TRAODtC  COMPANIXB  BT 
BANKS,  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES,  AND  IN- 
TERNATIONAL  BANKING   CORFORATIONB 

Sec.  106.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "banking  organization" 
means  any  State  bank,  national  bank.  Fed- 
eral savings  bank,  bankers'  bank,  bank  hold- 
ing company.  Edge  Act  Corporation,  or 
Agreement  Corporation; 

(2)  the  term  "State  bank"  means  any  bank 
or  bankers'  bank  which  Is  Incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  any  SUte.  any  territory  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands; 

(3)  the  term  "State  member  bank"  means 
any  State  bank  which  Is  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System; 

(4)  the  term  "State  nonmember  Insured 
bank"  means  any  State  bank  which  Is  not  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  but 
the  deposits  of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation: 

(5)  the  term  "bankprs'  bank"  means  any 
bank  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  If  the  stock  of  such  bank 
Is  owned  exclusively  by  other  banks  (except 
to  the  extent  directors'  qualifying  shares  are 
required  by  law)  and  if  such  bank  Is  engaged 
exclusively  In  providing  banking  services  for 
other  banks  and  their  officers,  directors,  or 
employees; 

(6)  the  term  "bank  holding  company"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  In  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956; 

(7)  the  term  "Edge  Act  Corporation" 
means  a  corporation  organized  under  section 
25(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 

(8)  the  term  "Agreement  Corporation" 
means  a  corporation  operating  subject  to 
section  26  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 

(9)  the  term  "appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency"  means — 

(A)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  with 
respect  to  a  national  bank  or  any  bank  lo- 
cated In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(B)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  with  respect  to  a  State 
member  bank,  bank  holding  company.  Edge 
Act  Corporation,  or  Agreement  Corporation; 

(C)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration with  respect  to  a  State  nonmember 
Insured  bank;  and 

(D)  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
with  respect  to  a  Federal  savlngc  bank. 

In  any  situation  whore  the  banking  organiza- 
tion holding  or  making  an  Investment  In  an 
export  trading  company  Is  a  subsidiary  of 
another  banking  organization  which  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  jiulsdlctlon  of  another  agency, 
and  some  form  of  agency  approval  or  noti- 
fication Is  reqiilred,  such  aooroval  or  notifica- 
tion need  only  be  obtained  from  or  made  to. 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  for  the  banking  organiza- 
tion making  or  holding  the  Investment  In 
the  export  trading  company; 

(10)  the  term  "capital  and  surplus"  shall 
be  defined  by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency; 

(11)  an  "affiliate"  of  a  banking  organiza- 
tion has  the  same  meaning  as  an  "aflUlate" 
of  a  member  bank  under  section  2  of  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933,  and.  with  respect  to 
a  bank  holding  company,  includes  any  bank 
or  other  subsidiary  of  such  company,  the 
term  "subsidiary"  has  the  same  meaning  as 
In  section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956; 

(12)  the  terms  "control"  and  "subsidiary" 
shall  have  the  same  meanings  assigned  to 
those  terms  in  section  2  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956.  and  the  terms 
"controlled"  and  "controlling"  shall  be  con- 
strued conslstenly  with  the  term  "ooatrol''  M 
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provided  In  section  2(*)(a)  of  the  Bans 
Holding  Company  Act  of  19£8,  except  that  ror 
purpose  of  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act 
of  1981.  the  determination  of  control  as  pro- 
vided In  section  3(a)  (3)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1966  shall  be  made  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency;  and 

(13)  for  the  purpoees  of  this  section,  the 
term  "export  trading  company"  means  a 
company  which  does  business  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State  and  which 
Is  exclusively  engaged  In  activities  related  to 
International  trade,  whether  operated  for 
profit  or  as  a  nonprofit  organization:  Pro- 
t;<ded.  however.  That  any  such  company 
must  also  either  meet  the  definition  of  ex- 
port trading  company  in  section  103(a)(6) 
of  this  Act.  or  be  organized  and  operated 
principally  for  the  purpoee  of  providing  ex- 
port trade  services,  as  defined  In  secUon  103 
(a)(4)  of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
any  such  company,  for  purpoees  of  this  sec- 
tion, (A)  may  engage  In  or  hold  shares  of  a 
company  engaged  In  the  business  of  under- 
writing, selling,  or  distributing  securltlee  In 
the  United  States  only  to  the  extent  that  Its 
banking  organization  Investor  may  do  so  un- 
der applicable  Federal  and  State  banking  law 
and  regulaUons.  and  (B)  may  not  engage  in 
manufacturing  or  agricultural  production 
actlvlUes. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  prohibition, 
restriction,  limitation,  condition,  or  reqtOre- 
ment  of  any  law  applicable  only  to  banking 
organizations,  a  banltlng  organization,  sub- 
ject to  the  UmlUtlons  of  subsection  (c)  and 
tne  procedures  of  this  svbsectlon.  may  in- 
vest directly  and  IndlrecUy  In  the  aggregate 
up  to  5  per  centum  of  its  consolidated  cap- 
ital and  surplus  (26  per  centum  in  the  case 
of  an  Edge  Act  Corporation  or  Agreement 
Corporation  not  engaged  in  banking)  in  the 
voting  stock  or  other  evidences  of  ownership 
Of  one  or  more  export  trading  companies  A 
banking  organization  may — 

•  ift^L*]^*  "P  ^  *°  aggregate  amount  of 
•10.000.000  In  one  or  more  export  trading 
companies  without  the  prior  approval  of 
the  aporoprlate  Federal  banking  agency  if 
such  investment  does  not  cau'e  an  exi^rt 
trading  company  to  become  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Investing  bankln?  organization;  and 

(B)  make  investments  In  excess  of  an  ag- 
gregate amount  of  $10,000,000  In  one  or 
more  export  trading  comoanles.  or  make 
any  Investment  or  take  any  other  action 
which  causes  an  exnort  trading  company  to 
become  a  subsidiary  of  the  Investln?  bank- 
ing organization  or  which  will  cause  more 
than  60  per  centum  of  the  voting  stock  of 
an  export  trading  comoany  to  be  owned  or 
controlled  by  banking  organizations,  only 
with  the  prior  approval  of  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency. 
Any  banking  organization  which  makes  an 
investment  under  authority  of  clause  (A) 
of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  promptly 
noUfy  the  aoproprlate  Federal  banking 
agency  of  such  Investment  and  shaU  file 
such  reports  on  such  Investment  as  such 
agency  may  require.  If.  after  receipt  of  any 
such  notification,  the  aporo-^rlate  Federal 
banking  agency  determines  that  export 
trading  company  U  a  subsidiary  of  the  In- 
vesting banking  organization.  It  shall  have 
\  authority  to  disapprove  the  inivestment  or 
i  impose  conditions  on  such  Investment  un- 
der authority  of  subsection  (d).  In  further- 
ance of  such  authority,  the  ap-roprlate 
Federal  banking  apency.  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  may  require  divesti- 
ture of  any  voting  stock  or  other  evidences 
Of  ownership  orevlously  acquired,  and  may 
impose  conditions  necessary  for  the  termina- 
tion  of  any  controlling   relatlonshlo. 

(2)  If  a  banking  organization  proposes  to 
make  any  Investment  or  engage  m  any  ac- 
tivity included  within  the  following  two 
subparagraphs,  it  must  give  the  appropri- 
ate  Federal    banking   agency    ninety   days 


prior  written   notice   before  it  makes  such 
investment  or  engages  in  such  activity. 

(A)  any  additional  investment  In  an  ex- 
port trading  company  subsidiary;   or 

(B)  the  engagement  by  any  export  trad- 
ing company  subsidiary  in  any  line  of  ac- 
tivity. Including  specifically  the  taking  of 
title  to  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  com- 
modities. If  such  activity  was  not  disclosed 
In  any  prior  application  for  approval. 
During  the  notification  period  prorvlded  un- 
der this  paragraph,  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may,  by  written  notice,  dis- 
approve the  proposed  Investment  or  activity 
or  Impose  conditions  on  such  Investment 
or  activity  under  authority  of  subsection 
(d).  An  additional  Investment  or  activity 
covered  by  this  paragraph  may  be  made  or 
engaged  in,  as  the  case  may  be,  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  notification  period  If 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  Is- 
sues written  notice  of  Its  Intent  not  to 
disapprove. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  to  act  on 
any  application  for  approval  under  pcira- 
graph  (1)(B)  of  this  subsection  within  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days, 
which  period  begins  on  the  date  the  applica- 
tion has  been  accepted  for  processing  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency,  the  ap- 
plication shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
granted.  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  either 
to  disapprove  or  to  Impose  conditions  on  any 
Investment  or  activity  subject  to  the  prior 
notification  requirements  of  paragraph  »2) 
of  this  subsection  within  the  ninety-day 
period  provided  therein,  such  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  the  notification  has  been 
received  by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency,  such  Investment  or  activity  may  be 
made  or  engaged  In,  as  the  case  may  be,  any 
time  after  the  expiration  of  such  period. 

(c)  The  following  limitations  apply  to  ex- 
port trading  companies  and  the  Investments 
In  such  companies  by  banking  organiza- 
tions : 

(1)  The  name  of  any  export  trading  com- 
pany shall  not  be  similar  In  any  respect  to 
that  of  a  banking  organization  that  owns 
any  of  Its  voting  stock  or  other  evidences  of 
ownership  except  where  a  majority  of  the 
outstanding  voting  stock  or  other  evidences 
of  ownership  of  the  company  Is  owned  or 
controlled  by  such  banking  organization. 

(2)  The  total  historical  cost  of  the  direct 
and  Indirect  Investments  by  a  banking  orga- 
nization in  an  export  trading  company  com- 
bined with  extensions  of  credit  by  the  bank- 
ing organization  and  Its  direct  and  Indirect 
subsidiaries  to  such  export  trading  company 
shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  bank- 
ing organization's  capital  and  surplus. 

(3)  A  banking  organization  that  owns  any 
voting  stock  or  other  evidences  of  owner- 
ship of  an  export  trading  company  may  be 
required,  by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency,  to  terminate  its  ownership  or  shall 
be  subject  to  limitations  or  conditions  which 
may  be  Imposed  by  such  agency,  if  the 
agency  determines  that  the  ctwipany  has 
ta^en  positions  In  commodities  or  conunodl- 
tles  contracts.  In  securities,  or  In  foreign  ex- 
change, other  than  as  may  lie  necessary  In 
the  course  of  Its  business  operations. 

(4)  No  banking  organisation  holding  vot- 
ing stock  or  other  evidences  of  ownership 
of  any  export  trading  company  may  extend 
credit  or  cause  any  affiliate  to  extend  credit 
to  any  export  trading  company  or  to  cus- 
tomers of  such  company  on  terms  more  fav- 
orable than  those  afforded  similar  borrowers 
In  similar  clrcumatances,  and  such  exten- 
sion of  credit  shall  not  Involve  more  than 
the  normal  risk  of  repayment  or  present 
other  unfavorable  fe&tures. 

(d)(1)  In  the  case  of  every  application 
under  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B)  of  this  section, 
the  appropriate  Federal  biuiklng  agency  aball 


take  Into  consideration  the  financial  and 
managerial  reeources,  competitive  situation, 
and  futture  prospeou  of  the  banking  orga- 
nlaatlon  and  export  trading  company  con- 
cerned, and  the  benefits  of  the  ptx^KMal  to 
United  Staites  business,  Ind^istrlal,  and  agri- 
cultural concerns  ( with  special  emphasis  on 
small,  medium-size,  and  minority  con- 
cerns), and  to  Improving  United  States  com- 
petitiveness In  world  markets.  The  appropri- 
ate Federal  banking  agency  may  not  approve 
any  Investment  for  which  an  application  has 
been  filed  under  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B)  If  it 
finds  that  the  export  benefits  of  such  pro- 
posal are  outweighed  In  the  public  Interest 
by  any  adverse  financial,  managerial,  com- 
petitive, or  other  ban>lng  factors  associated 
with  the  particular  Investment.  Any  disap- 
proval order  issued  under  this  section  must 
contain  a  statement  of  the  reoaons  for 
disapproval. 

(2)  In  approving  any  application  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B).  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  may 
Impose  such  conditions  which,  under  the 
circumstances  of  such  case,  It  may  deem 
necessary  (A)  to  Umlt  a  banking  organiza- 
tion's financial  exposure  to  an  export  trad- 
ing company,  or  (B)  to  prevent  possible 
conflicts  of  interest  or  unsafe  or  unsound 
banking  practices.  With  reject  to  the  taking 
of  title  to  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or 
coRunodltles  by  any  export  trading  company 
subsidiary  of  a  banking  organization,  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agencies  may, 
by  order,  regxilatlon.  or  guidelines,  establish 
standards  designed  to  ensure  against  any 
unsafe  or  unsound  practices  that  could  ad- 
versely affect  a  controlling  banking  organi- 
zation Investor.  Tn  partlculsu-.  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agencies  may  establish 
Inventory-to-capltal  ratios,  based  on  the  cap- 
ital of  the  export  trading  company  subsidi- 
ary, for  those  circumstances  In  which  the 
export  trading  company  suibsldlary  may  bear 
a  market  risk  on  Inventory  held. 

(3)  In  determining  whether  to  Impose  any 
condition  under  the  preceding  paragraph 
(2),  or  In  Imposing  such  condition,  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  must  give 
due  consideration  to  the  size  of  the  banking 
organization  and  export  trading  company 
Involved,  the  degree  of  investment  and  other 
support  to  be  provided  by  the  banking  orga- 
nization to  the  export  trading  company,  and 
the  Identity,  character,  and  financial  strength 
of  any  other  Investors  In  the  export  trading 
company.  The  appYopriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  not  Impose  any  conditions  or 
set  atandsu-ds  for  the  taking  of  title  which 
unnecessarily  disadvantage,  restrict,  or  limit 
export  trading  companies  In  competing  In 
world  markets  or  in  achieving  the  purpoees 
of  section  102  of  this  Act.  In  particular.  In 
setting  standards  for  the  taking  of  tlUe 
under  the  preceding  paragraph  (2),  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agencies  shall  give 
special  weight  to  the  need  to  take  title  In 
certain  ^Inds  of  trade  transactions,  such  as 
international  barter  tran'°actlon8. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  aporoprlate  Federal  banking 
agency  mav.  whenever  it  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  any  Investment  in  an  export  trading 
company  constitutes  a  serious  risk  to  the 
financial  safety,  soundness,  or  stability  of 
the  banking  organization  and  Is  inconsistent 
with  sound  banking  principles  or  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  or  with  the  Financial 
Institutions  Suoervlsory  Act  of  1966,  order 
the  banving  organization,  after  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to  terminate 
(within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  or 
such  longer  period  as  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  may  direct  In  unusual 
circumstances)  Its  Investment  In  the  ex- 
port trading  company. 

(5)  On  or  before  two  years  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  appropriate  Federal 
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banking  agencies  shall  Jointly  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  their  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  this  section,  their  recommendations 
on  any  changes  In  United  States  law  to 
facilitate  the  financing  of  United  States  ex- 
ports, especially  by  small,  medlum-slee.  and 
minority  business  concerns,  and  their  recom- 
mendations on  the  effects  of  ownership  of 
United  States  banks  by  foreign  banking  or- 
ganizations affiliated  with  tradmg  companies 
doing  business  In  the  United  States. 

(6)  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  may,  by  regulation  or  order,  exempt 
from  the  collateral  requirements  of  section 
23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  any  loan 
or  extension  of  credit  made  by  a  national  or 
State  bank  to  an  export  trading  company 
affiliate  If  the  agency  determines  such  ex- 
emption is  necessary  to  finance  the  operat- 
ing expenses  of  an  affiliated  export  trading 
company  and  does  not  expose  the  bank  to 
undue  financial  risks.  This  paragraph  does 
not  apply  to  bank  affiliates  currently  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  section  23A. 

(e)(1)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  an  order 
of  an  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
under  this  section  may  obtain  a  review  of 
such  order  In  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals within  any  circuit  wherein  such  orga- 
nization has  its  principal  place  of  business, 
or  In  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  by  filing  a  notice  of  ap- 
peal In  such  court  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  such  order,  and  simultaneously 
sending  a  copy  of  such  notice  by  registered 
or  certified  mall  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency.  The  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  shall  promptly  certify  and 
file  In  such  court  the  record  upon  which 
the  order  was  based.  The  court  shall  set  aside 
any  order  found  to  be  (A)  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise 
not  In  accordance  with  law;  (B)  contrary  to 
constitutional  right,  power,  privilege  or  Im- 
munity: (C)  In  excess  of  statutory  Juris- 
diction, authority,  or  limitations,  or  short 
of  statutory  right;  or  (D)  without  observ- 
ance of  procedure  required  by  law. 

(2)  Except  for  violations  of  subsection 
(b)  (3)  of  this  section,  the  court  shall  re- 
mand for  further  consideration  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  any  order 
set  aside  solely  for  procedural  errors  and 
may  remand  for  further  consideration  by 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  any 
order  set  aside  for  substantive  errors.  Upon 
remand,  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  have  no  mxm  than  sixty  days 
from  date  of  Issuance  of  the  court's  order  to 
cure  any  procedural  error  or  reconsider  Its 
prior  order.  If  the  agency  falls  to  act  within 
this  period,  the  application  or  other  matter 
subject  to  review  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  granted  as  a  matter  of  law. 

(f)(1)  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agencies  are  authorized  and  empowered  to 
Issue  sucA  niles,  regulations,  and  orders,  to 
require  such  reports,  to  delegate  such  func- 
tions, and  to  conduct  such  examinations  of 
subsidiary  export  trading  companies,  as 
each  of  them  may  deem  necessary  In  order 
to  perform  their  respective  duties  and  func- 
tions under  this  section  and  to  administer 
and  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes 
of  this  section  and  prevent  evasions  thereof. 

(2)  In  addition  to  any  powers,  remedies, 
or  sanctions  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
comnl  lance  with  the  reoulrements  imoosed 
under  this  section  may  be  enforced  under 
section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  by  any  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  defined  In  that  Act. 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  at  any 
time  prevent  any  State  from  adopting  a  law 
prohibiting  banks  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  such  State  from  Investing  in  export  trad- 


ing companies  or  applying  conditions,  lim- 
itations, or  restrictions  on  investments  by 
banks  chartered  under  the  laws  of  such 
State  In  export  trading  companies  In  addi- 
tion to  any  conditions,  limitations,  or  re- 
strictions provided  under  this  section. 

OUARANTKEB   FOK   KXPOBT   ACCOCMTS   BXCBVABLX 
AND   INVKNTOaT 

Sec.  106.  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
establish  a  program  to  provide  guarantees 
for  loans  extended  by  financial  institutions 
or  other  private  creditors  to  export  trading 
com^panles  as  defined  In  section  103(5)  of 
this  Act,  or  to  other  exporters,  when  such 
loans  are  secured  by  export  accounts  re- 
ceivable or  inventories  of  exportable  goods, 
and  when  In  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of 
Directors — 

(1)  the  private  credit  market  is  not  pro- 
viding adequate  financing  to  enable  other- 
wise creditworthy  export  trading  companies 
or  exporters  to  constunmate  export  trans- 
actions; and 

(2)  such  guarantees  would  facilitate  ex- 
pansion of  exports  which  would  not  other- 
wise occur. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  attempt  to  in- 
sure that  a  major  share  of  any  loan  guar- 
antees ultimately  serves  to  promote  exports 
from  small,  medium-size  and  minority  busi- 
nesses or  agricultural  concerns.  Guarantees 
provided  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  limitations  contained  in 
annual  appropriations  Acts. 

TITLE  n— EXPORT  TRADE 
ASSOCIATIONS 

SHOST   TTTLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Export  Trade  Association  Act  of  1981". 
findings;  de'H.abation  op  purpose 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  the  exports  of  the  American  economy 
are  responsible  for  creating  and  maintaining 
one  out  of  every  nine  manufacturing  Jobs  In 
the  United  States  and  for  generating  tl  out 
of  every  $7  of  total  United  States  goods 
produced; 

(2)  exports  will  play  an  even  larger  role  In 
the  United  States  economy  In  the  future  In 
the  face  of  severe  competition  from  foreign 
government-owned  and  subsidized  commer- 
cial entities; 

(3)  between  1968  and  19X7  the  United 
States  share  of  total  world  exports  fell  from 
19  per  centum  to  13  per  centum: 

(4)  trade  deficits  contribute  to  the  decline 
of  the  dollar  on  international  currency  mar- 
kets, fueling  infiatlon  at  home; 

(5)  service- related  Industries  are  vital  to 
the  well-being  of  the  American  economy  In- 
asmuch as  they  create  Jobs  for  seven  out  of 
every  ten  Americans,  provide  66  per  centum 
of  the  Nation's  gross  national  product,  and 
represent  a  small  but  rapidly  rising  per- 
centage of  United  States  international  trade: 

(6)  agriculture  constitutes  the  fotindatlon 
of  the  economy  of  the  United  States  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  leading  sector  In  United 
States  export  growth: 

(7)  small-  and  medium-sized  firms  are 
prime  beneficiaries  of  Joint  exporting, 
through  cooling  of  technical  expertise,  help 
In  achieving  economies  of  scale,  and  assist- 
ance In  CMnpetlng  effectively  in  foreign  mar- 
kets: and 

(8)  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  as 
one  of  Its  responsibilities  the  development 
and  promotion  of  United  States  exports. 

(b)  PuKPon. — It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  encourage  American  exports  by  di- 
recting the  Department  of  Commerce  to  en- 
courage and  promote  the  formation  of  ex- 
port trade  associations  through  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act.  bv  making  the  provisions  of 
that  Act  explicitly  applicable  to  the  exnorta- 
tlon  of  services,  and  by  transferring  the  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  that  Act  from 


the  Federal  Trade  CommloBlon  to  tb«  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

DDTNmOMS 

Sec.    303.    The    Webb-Pomerene    Act    (16 
U.8.C.  61-66)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  section  (15  U.8.C.  61)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Section  1.  Dtiwitiow. 
As  used  in  this  Act — 
"(1)     Expoar    teaob. — The    term    'export 
trade'  means  trade  or  commerce  In  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  or  services  exported,  or 
In  the  cotirse  of  being  exported  trota  the 
United  States  or  any  territory  thereof  to  any 
foreign  nation. 

(2)  Ssxvics. — The  term  "service"  means 
Intangible  economic  output,  including,  but 
not  limited  to — 

"(A)  business,  repair,  and  amusemmt 
services: 

"(B)  management,  legal,  engineering, 
architectural,  and  other  professional  aerr- 
ices:  and 

"(C)  financial,  insurance,  transportation. 
Informational  and  any  other  data-based 
services,  and  communication  services. 

"(3)  ExpcET  TBAOE  Acn-iTiEs. — Thc  term 
"export  trade  activities'  means  activities  or 
agreements  in  the  course  of  export  trade. 

"(4)  Methods  of  op^unoir. — The  t«rm 
'methods  of  operation'  inM.n»  the  methods 
by  which  an  association  or  export  trading 
company  conducts  or  proposes  to  conduct 
export  trade. 

"(6)  Trade  within  the  united  statsb. — 
The  term  'trade  within  the  United  States" 
whenever  used  In  this  Act  means  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  States  or  In  any 
territory  of  the  United  States,  or  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  between  any  such  ter- 
ritory and  another,  or  between  any  such  ter- 
ritory or  territories  and  any  State  or  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  any  State  or  States. 

•"(6)  Association. — The  term  'asaoclatlOD' 
means  any  combination,  by  contract  or  other 
arrangement,  of  persona  who  are  citiaens  of 
the  United  States,  partnerabipe  which  are 
created  under  and  exist  puivtiant  to  ttie  law* 
of  any  State  or  of  the  United  States,  or  cor- 
porations, whether  operated  for  profit  or 
organized  as  nonprofit  corpora  tl  cms.  which 
are  created  under  and  exist  pursuant  to  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

"(7)  Export  trading  compant. — The  term 
'export  trading  company'  means  an  export 
trading  company  as  defined  In  section  103(6) 
of  the  ExpKirt  Trading  Company  Act  of  1981. 

"(8)  Antitrust  LAWS. — The  term 'antitrust 
laws'  means  the  antitrust  laws  defined  In  the 
first  section  of  the  cnayton  Act  ( 16  UB.C.  12) , 
sections  5  and  6  of  the  Federal  TYade  Oom- 
mlsslon  Act  ( 15  UB.C.  46.  46) .  and  any  StaU 
antitrust  or  unfair  coaipetltlon  law. 

"(9)  SacRRABT. — The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  ot  Commerce. 

"(10)  Attorney  genxrai.. — The  term  "At- 
torney General'  means  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

"(11)  CoiiMissioN. — The  term  "Commis- 
sion" means  the  Fed«al  Trade  Commission."'. 

ANTITRUST    XXXKPTION 

Sec.    204.    The    Webb-Pomerene    Act    (16 
UB.C.   61-66)    Is  amended   by   striking  out 
section  2  (16  UB.C.  62)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  2.  'Baxttmon  From  Amtitp.ust  Laws. 

"  ( a )  BudBmrr . — The  export  trade,  export 
trade  activities,  and  methods  ot  operation 
of  any  association,  entered  Into  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  engaging  in  export  trade,  and 
engaged  in  or  proposed  to  be  engaged  in  nicit 
export  trade,  and  the  export  trade,  exnort 
trade  activities  and  methods  of  operattnn 
of  any  export  trading  company,  that — 

"(1)  serve  to  preserve  or  promote  exnort 
trade: 

"(3)  result  In  neither  a  substantial  le 
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Ing  of  eomp«Utlon  or  restnOnt  of  trade 
within  the  United  States  nor  a  subetantlal 
reBtrmlnt  of  the  export  trade  of  any  com- 
petitor of  such  association  or  export  trading 
company; 

"(3)  do  not  iinreasonably  enhance,  sta- 
blllae,  or  depress  prices  within  the  United 
States  of  the  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or 
services  of  the  class  exported  by  such  asso- 
ciation or  export  trading  company; 

"(4)  do  not  constitute  unfair  methods  of 
competition  against  comiHstltors  engaged  in 
the  export  trade  of  goods,  wares,  merchan- 
dise, or  services  of  the  class  exported  by  such 
association  or  export  trading  company: 

"(5)  do  not  include  any  act  which  results. 
or  may  reasoitably  be  expected  to  result,  in 
the  sale  for  consumption  or  resale  within 
the  United  SUtes  of  the  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandise, or  services  exported  by  the  asso- 
ciation or  export  trading  company  or  Its 
members;  and 

"(8)  do  not  constitute  trade  or  commerce 
in  the  licensing  of  patents,  technology. 
trademarks,  or  know-how.  except  as  inciden- 
tal to  the  sale  of  the  goods,  wares,  merchan- 
dise, or  services  exported  by  the  association 
or  export  trading  company  or  its  members 
shall,  when  certified  according  to  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  this  Act,  t>e  eligible  for  the 
exemption  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  BxxMPnoN. — An  association  or  an 
export  trading  company  and  its  members  are 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  with  respect  to  their  export  trade,  ex- 
port trade  activities  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion that  are  specified  In  a  certificate  Issued 
according  to  the  procedures  set  forth  in  this 
Act,  carried  out  In  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions, terms,  and  conditions  prescribed  in 
such  certificate  and  engaged  In  during  the 
period  in  which  such  certificate  is  in  effect. 
The  sutisequent  revocation  In  whole  or  In 
part  of  such  certificate  shall  not  render  an 
association  or  its  members  or  an  export  trad- 
ing company  or  its  members,  liable  under 
the  antitrust  laws  for  such  export  trade,  ex- 
port trade  activities,  or  methods  of  operation 
engaged  in  during  such  period. 

"(C)     OlSAGKEZMXNT   OP   AtTOKNCT    OENERAI. 

o«  Commission. — Whenever,  pursuant  to 
section  4(b)(1)  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Commission  has  formally  ad- 
vised the  Secretary  of  disagreement  with  his 
determination  to  issue  a  proposed  certificate. 
and  the  Secretary  has  nonetheless  Issued 
such  proposed  certificate  or  an  amended  cer- 
tificate, the  exemption  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  effective  until  thirty  days 
after  the  issuance  of  such  certificate.". 
AMEKDMxirr  or  szction  3 

Sec.  309.  The  Webb-Pomerene  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  81-«6)  is  amended  — 

(1)   by  inserting  immediately  before  sec- 
tion 3  (15  use.  63)   the  foUowlng: 
"Sec.  3.  Ownxsship      Interest      in      Otbee 
Teaoe   Associations   Pbemitted.", 


(2)  by  striking  out  "Sec.  3.  That  nothing" 
In  section  3  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Nothing". 

ADMINISTEATION'.     EirPOBCEMENT:     SEPOBTS 

Sec.  20«.  (a)  In  Oenebai..— The  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act  (15  use.  61-66)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  sections  4  and  5(15  U.S.C.  64 
and  65)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng  sections: 
"Smc.  4.  Chitipication. 

"(a)  Pboctdube  fob  Application. — Any  as- 
sociation or  export  trading  company  seeking 
certification  under  this  Act  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  a  written  application  for  certi- 
fication setting  forth  the  foUowlng : 

"(1)  The  name  of  the  association  or  ex- 
port trading  company. 

"(2)  The  location  of  all  of  the  offices  or 
places  of  business  of  the  association  or  ex- 
port trading  company  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 


"(3)  The  names  and  addresses  of  all  of  the 
officers,  stockholders,  and  members  of  the 
association  or  export  trading  company. 

"(4)  A  copy  of  the  certificate  or  articles 
of  Incorporation  and  bylaws,  if  the  associa- 
tion or  export  trading  company  is  a  corpo- 
ration; or  a  copy  of  the  articles,  partnership. 
Joint  venture,  or  other  agreement  or  con- 
tract under  which  the  association  or  export 
trading  company  conducts  or  proposes  to 
conduct  its  export  trade  activities,  or  con- 
tract of  association.  If  the  association  or 
export  trading  company   is  unincorporatet^. 

"(6)  A  description  of  the  goods,  wares, 
merchandise,  or  services  which  the  associa- 
tion or  export  trading  company  or  their 
members  export  or  propose  to  export. 

"(6)  A  description  of  the  domestic  and 
International  conditions,  circumstances,  and 
factors  which  show  that  the  association  or 
export  trading  company  and  Its  activities 
will  serve  a  s-eclfied  need  in  promoting  the 
export  trade  of  the  described  goods,  wares, 
merchandise,  or  services. 

"(7)  The  export  trade  activities  in  which 
the  association  or  export  trading  company 
Intends  to  engsi^e  and  the  methods  by 
which  the  association  or  exoort  trading  com- 
pany conducts  or  proposes  to  conduct  export 
trade  in  the  described  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandise, or  services,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  any  agreements  to  sell  exclusively 
to  or  through  the  association  or  export  trad- 
ing comoany,  any  agreements  with  foreign 
persons  who  may  act  as  joint  selling  agents, 
any  agreements  to  acquire  a  foreign  selling 
agent,  anv  agreements  for  poolintr  tangible 
or  Intangible  property  or  resources,  or  any 
territorial,  price-maintenance,  membership, 
or  other  restrictions  to  be  Imposed  uoon 
me-nbers  of  the  association  or  export  trading 
company. 

"(8)  The  names  of  all  countries  where  ex- 
port trade  in  the  described  goods,  wares, 
merchandise,  or  services  Is  conducted  or  pro- 
posed to  be  conducted  bv  or  through  the 
association  or  export  trading  company. 

"(9)  Any  other  Information  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  request  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion, operation,  management,  or  finances  of 
the  association  or  export  trading  company: 
the  relation  of  the  association  or  export  trad- 
ing company  to  other  associations,  corpo- 
rations, partnerships,  and  individuals:  and 
competition  or  potential  competition,  and 
effects  of  the  association  or  export  trading 
company  thereon.  The  Secretary  may  request 
such  Information  as  paxX  of  an  initial  appli- 
cation or  as  a  necessary  supp'ement  thereto. 
The  Secretary  may  not  request  information 
under  this  paragraph  which  is  not  reasonably 
available  to  the  person  making  application  or 
which  is  not  necessary  for  certification  of  the 
prospective  association  or  export  trading 
company. 

"(b)  :'S8t;ance  op  Cebtipicate. — 

"(1)  NiNrrr-D4T  period. — The  Secretary 
shaU  issue  a  certificate  to  an  association  or 
export  trading  company  within  ninety  days 
after  receiving  the  application  for  certifica- 
tion or  necessary  supplement  thereto  If  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  Commission,  determines 
that  the  association  and.  its  export  trade, 
export  trade  activities  and  methods  of  oper- 
ation, or  export  trading  company,  and  its 
export  trade,  export  trade  activities  and 
methods  of  operation  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  2  of  this  Act  and  will  serve  a  speci- 
fied need  in  promoting  the  export  trade  of 
the  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  services  de- 
scribed in  the  aoplicatlon  for  certification. 
The  certificate  shall  sjjecify  the  permissible 
export  trade,  export  trade  activities  and 
methods  of  operation  of  the  association  or 
export  trading  company  and  shall  include  any 
terms  and  conditions  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
section  2  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  de- 
liver to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Com- 
mlasion  a  copy  of  any  certificate  that  he  pro- 


poses to  issue.  The  Attorney  General  or  Com- 
mission may.  within  fifteen  days  thereafter, 
give  written  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  an 
intent  to  offer  advice  on  the  determination. 
The  Attorney  General  or  Commission  may. 
after  giving  such  written  notice  and  within 
forty-five  days  of  the  time  the  Secretary  has 
delivered  a  copy  of  a  proposed  certificate,  for- 
mally advise  the  Secretary  and  the  petition- 
ing association  or  export  trading  company  of 
disagreement  with  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  not  Issue  any  certifi- 
cate prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  forty-five- 
day  period  unless  he  has  (A)  received  no 
notice  of  intent  to  offer  advice  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  the  Commission  within  fifteen 
days  after  delivering  a  copy  of  a  proposed 
certificate,  or  (B)  received  any  noticed  formal 
advice  of  disagreement  or  written  confirma- 
tion that  no  formal  disagreement  will  be 
transmitted  from  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Commission.  After  the  forty-five-day  pe- 
riod or.  If  no  notice  of  intent  to  offer  advice 
has  been  given,  after  the  fifteen-day  period, 
the  Secretary  shall  either  Issue  the  proposed 
certificate,  issue  an  amended  certificate,  or 
deny  the  application.  Upon  agreement  of  the 
applicant,  the  Secretary  may  delay  taking 
action  for  not  more  than  thirty  additional 
days  after  the  forty-five-day  period.  Before 
offering  advice  on  a  proposed  certification, 
the  Attorney  General  and  Commission  shall 
consult  in  an  effort  to  avoid,  wherever  pos- 
sible, having  both  sigencies  offer  advice  on 
any  appUcatlon. 

"(2)  Expedited  certipication. — In  those 
instance  where  the  temporary  nature  of  the 
export  trade  activities,  deadlines  for  bidding 
on  contracts  or  filling  orders,  or  any  other 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  as- 
sociation or  export  trading  company  which 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  its  export  trade, 
make  the  ninety -day  period  for  application 
approval  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  or  an  amended  application  ap- 
proval as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  impractical  for  the  association  or 
export  trading  company  seeking  certification, 
such  association  or  export  trading  company 
may  request  and  may  receive  expedited  ac- 
tion on  its  application  for  certification. 

"(3)  AcroMAnc  certification  for  existing 
ASSOCIATIONS. — Any  association  registered 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under 
this  Act  as  of  Januau-y  19,  1981,  may  file  with 
the  Secretary  an  application  for  automatic 
certification  of  any  export  trade,  export  t.-ade 
activities,  and  methods  of  operation  in 
which  it  was  engaged  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  Export  Trade  Association  Act  of  1981. 
Any  such  application  must  be  filed  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  such  Act  and  shall  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  provided  by  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  issue  to  the  association  a 
certificate  specifying  the  permissible  export 
trade,  export  trade  activities,  and  methods 
of  operation  that  he  determines  are  shown 
by  the  application  (Including  any  necessary 
supplement  thereto) ,  on  its  face,  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  certification  under  this  Act,  and  in- 
cluding any  terms  and  conditions  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  section  2(a)  of  this  Act.  un- 
less the  Secretary  possesses  Information 
clearly  indicating  that  the  requirements  of 
section  ;^(a)  are  not  met. 

"(4)  Appeal  of  determination. — ^f  the 
Secretary  determines  not  to  Issue  a  certificate 
to  an  association  or  export  trading  company 
which  has  submitted  an  application  for  cer- 
tification, or  for  an  amendment  of  a  certifi- 
cate, then  he  shall — 

"(A)  notify  the  association  or  export  trad- 
ing company  of  bis  determination  and  the 
reasons  for  his  determination,  and 

"(B)  upon  request  made  by  the  association 
or  export  trading  company,  afford  It  an  op- 
portunity for  reconsideration  with  respect 
to  that  determination. 
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"(c)  Matebiai.  Changes  in  CiBcxrMSTANCES: 
Amendment  op  Certificate. — Whenever  there 
is  a  material  change  in  the  membership,  ex- 
port trade  activities,  or  methods  of  operation, 
of  an  association  or  export  trading  company 
then  it  shall  report  such  change  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for 
an  amendment  of  Its  certificate.  Any  appli- 
cation for  an  amendment  to  a  certificate 
shall  set  forth  the  requested  amendment  of 
the  certificate  and  the  reasons  for  the  re- 
quested amendment.  Any  request  for  the 
amendment  of  a  certificate  shall  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  original  applica- 
tion for  a  certificate. 

"(d)  Amendment  or  Revocation  of  Cer- 
tificate BY  Secretabt. — 

"(1)  The  Secretary  on  his  own  initiative 
shall,  upon  a  determination  that  the  export 
trade,  export  trade  activities  or  methods  of 
operation  of  an  association  or  export  trad- 
ing company  no  longer  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  2  of  this  Act,  revoke 
its  certificate  or  make  such  amendments  as 
may  be  necessary  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  such  section. 

"(2)  Prior  to  revoking  or  amending  a  cer- 
tificate, the  Secretary  shall — 

"(A)  notify  the  holder  of  the  certificate 
in  writini^  of  the  facts  or  conduct  which  may 
warrant  the  action,  and 

"(B)  provide  the  holder  of  the  certificate 
an  opportunity  for  such  hearing  as  may  be 
appropriate  in  the  circumstances. 

"(3)  Before  revoking  or  amending  a  cer- 
tificate pursuant  to  this  subsection  the  Sec- 
retary may  in  his  discretion  provide  the 
holder  of  the  certificate  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  compliance  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  except 
that  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  affect 
any  action  under  section  4(e)  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  Action  for  Revocation  of  Certificate 
BY  Attorney  General  or  Commission. — 

"  ( 1 )  The  Attorney  General  or  the  Commis- 
sion may  bring  an  action  against  an  associ- 
ation or  export  tradlnj;  comi^any  or  its  mem- 
bers to  invalidate,  in  whole  or  In  part,  Its 
certificate  on  the  ground  that  the  export 
trade,  export  trade  activities  or  methods  of 
operation  of  the  association  or  export  trad- 
ing company  fall  or  have  failed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  2  of  this  Act.  Except 
In  the  case  of  an  action  brought  during  the 
period  before  an  antitrust  exemption  be- 
comes effective,  as  provided  for  in  section 
2(c),  the  Attorney  General  or  Commission 
shall  notify  any  association  or  export  trad- 
ing company  or  member  thereof,  against 
which  It  intends  to  bring  an  action  for  rev- 
ocation, thirty  days  in  advance,  as  to  its 
Intent  to  file  an  action  under  this  subsec- 
tion. The  district  court  shall  consider  any 
issues  presented  in  any  such  action  de  novo 
and  if  it  finds  that  the  reouirements  of  sec- 
tion 2  are  not  met.  it  shall  issue  an  order 
revoking  the  certificate  or  any  other  order 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  the  reouirements  of  section  2. 

"(2)  Any  action  brought  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  considered  an  action  de- 
scribed in  section  1337  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Pending  any  such  action  which 
was  broueht  during  the  pe>iod  any  exemp- 
tion Is  held  in  abeyance  oursuant  to  section 
2(c)  of  this  Act.  the  court  may  make  such 
temporary  restraining  order  or  prohibition  as 
shall  be  deemed  Just  in  the  premises. 

"(3)  No  person  other  than  the  Attorney 
General  or  Commission  shall  have  standing 
to  bring  an  action  against  an  association  or 
export  tradini;  companv  or  their  respective 
members  for  failure  of  the  association  or  ex- 
port trading  company  or  their  respective 
export  trade,  export  trade  activities  or  meth- 
ods of  operation  to  meet  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements of  section  2  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  Compliance  With  Other  Laws. — Each 
association  and  each  export  trading  com- 
pany and  any  subsidiary  thereof  shall  com- 
ply with  United  States  export  control  laws 


pertaining  to  the  export  or  transshipment  of 
any  goods  on  the  Commodity  Control  List  to 
controlled  countries.  Such  laws  shaU  be  com- 
plied with  before  actual  shipment. 

"(g)  Judicial  Review. — Pinal  orders  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  pursuant  to  chapter  7  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 
"Sec.  6.  Gctioelinxs. 

"(a)  Initial  Proposed  OutDELiNKS. — Within 
ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Ex- 
port Trade  Association  Act  of  1981.  the  Secre- 
tary, after  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Commission  shall  publish 
proposed  guidelines  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining whether  export  trade,  export  trade 
activities  and  methods  of  operation  of  an 
association  or  export  trading  company  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  eection  2  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  Public  Comment  Period. — FoUowlng 
publication  of  the  proposed  giiidellnes.  and 
any  proposed  revision  of  guidelines,  inter- 
ested parties  shall  have  thirty  days  to  com- 
ment on  the  proposed  guidelines.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  review  the  comments  and,  after 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  and 
Commission,  publish  final  guidelines  within 
thirty  days  after  the  last  day  on  which  com- 
ments may  be  made  under  the  preceding 
sentence. 

"(c)  PzRioDic  Revision. — After  publication 
of  the  final  guidelines,  the  Secretary  shaU 
periodically  review  the  guidelines  and.  after 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  and 
the  Commission,  propose  revisions  as  needed. 

"(d)  Application  of  Aoministbativb  Pbo- 
CEOUBE  Act. — The  promulgation  of  guidelines 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  considered 
rulemaking  for  purposes  of  subchapter  n  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and 
section  553  of  such  tiUe  shall  not  apply  to 
their  promulgation. 

"Sec.  6.  Annual  Repobts. 

"Every  certified  association  or  export  trad- 
ing company  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
annual  report.  In  such  form  and  at  such  time 
as  he  may  require,  which  report  updates 
where  necessary  the  information  described  by 
section  4(a)  of  tJhls  Act. 
"Sec.  7.  CoNPioENTiALrrY  op  Application  and 
Annual  Report  Inpobmation. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Portions  of  applica- 
tions made  under  section  4,  Including 
amendments  to  such  applications,  and  an- 
nual reports  made  under  section  6  that  con- 
tain trade  secrets  or  confidehtlal  business  or 
financial  Information,  the  disclosure  of  which 
woiUd  harm  the  competitive  position  of  the 
person  submitting  such  information  shall  be 
confidential,  and,  except  as  authorized  by 
this  section,  no  officer  or  employee  or  former 
officer  or  employee,  of  the  United  States  shaU 
disclose  any  sucn  confidential  information, 
obtained  by  him  in  any  manner  in  connec- 
tion with  his  service  as  such  an  officer  c»' 
employee. 

"(b)    DISCLOSUBE  TO  ATTORNEY   GENERAL  OB 

Commission. — Whenever  the  Secretary  be- 
lieves that  an  applicant  may  be  eligible  for  a 
certificate,  or  has  issued  a  certificate  to  an 
association  or  export  trading  company,  he 
shall  promptly  make  availsOile  all  materials 
filed  by  the  applicant,  association  or  export 
trading  company,  including  applications  and 
supplements  thereto,  reports  of  material 
changes,  applications  for  amendments  and 
annual  reports,  and  Information  derived 
therefrom,  to  the  Attorney  General  or  Com- 
mission, or  anv  employee  or  oTicer  thereof, 
for  official  use  in  connection  with  an  investi- 
gation or  Judicial  or  administrative  proceed- 
ing under  this  Act  or  the  antitrust  laws  to 
which  the  United  States  or  the  Commission 
Is  or  may  be  a  party.  Such  Informaticm  may 
only  be  disclosed  by  the  Secretary  upon  a 
prior  certification  that  the  Information  will 
be  maintained  in  confidence  and  will  only  be 
used  for  such  official  law  enforcement 
purposes. 


"Sec.  8.  Modification  op  Aasociation  to 
CoKPLT  Wtth  Ukitid  Statis  Ob- 
LKunoMa. 

"At  such  time  as  the  United  SUtes  under- 
takes binding  international  obligations  by 
treaty  or  statute,  to  the  extent  that  the  op- 
erations of  any  export  trade  association  nr 
export  trading  company,  certified  under  this 
Act,  are  Inconsistent  with  such  international 
obligations,  the  Secretary  may  require  the 
a^Aoclatlon  or  export  trading  cotnpany  to 
modify  its  respective  operations,  and  in  so 
doing  afford  the  association  or  export  trad- 
ing company  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
comply  therewith,  so  as  to  be  consistent 
with  such  international  obligations. 
"Sic.  9.  Bboulationb. 

"The  Secretary,  after  consultatlMi  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Commission, 
shall  promulgate  such  rule*  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act 
"Sec.  10.  Task  Poses  Study. 

"Seven  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Export  Trade  Association  Act  of  1981. 
the  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  task 
force  to  examine  the  effect  of  the  operation  of 
this  Act  on  domestic  competition  and  on 
United  States  international  trade  and  to 
recommend  either  continuation,  revision,  or 
termination  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act.  The 
task  force  shaU  have  one  year  to  conduct  its 
study  and  to  make  Its  lecommendatlons  to 
the  President.". 

(b)  Rejesicnatiom  of  Sbctiom  6. — The  Act 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Sec.  6."  In  section  6 
(15  U.S.C.  66).  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  such 
section  the  following: 

"Sec.   11.  Sbobt  Title.". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE    WITH    nwr.^mn    TO    BJUBIUIC 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  General  Rule. — The  amend- 
ments to  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  set  forth 
In  sections  203,  204,  305,  and  306  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  with  regard  to  an  exist- 
ing association  described  in  subeectlon  (b) 
only  at  such  time  as  the  association  may  elect 
to  be  certified  pursuant  to  subsection   (c). 

(b)  Election  to  Continue  Undeb  Pbiob 
Law. — AppUcatlon  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
any  association  which  as  of  January  1.  1981. 
had  filed  with  the  Commission  the  informa- 
tion specified  under  section  5  of  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act  as  In  effect  immediately  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  sbaU 
continue  to  be  governed  by  the  standards  set 
forth  in  that  Act,  unless  such  association 
elects  to  seek  certification  under  subsection 
(c). 

(c)  Election  to  Apply  fob  CEBiiFicATioir. — 
Any  association  to  which  subsection  (b) 
applies  may.  at  any  time  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  file  an  application  for  certi- 
fication with  the  Secretary  containing  the 
information  set  forth  In  section  4(a)  of  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Act.  as  amended  by  section 
206  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  consider 
and  act  upon  such  application  in  the  man- 
ner provided  In  section  4(b)  of  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act,  as  amended  by  section  206  of 
this  Act.  The  association  filing  an  applica- 
tion pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  untU  the  Secretary  Issues  a  certificate 
and  such  certificate  has  been  accepted  by  the 
association;  the  association  must  decide 
whether  or  not  to  accept  such  certificate  no 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  Secretary's 
determination  with  respect  thereto  baa  be- 
come final. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bUl 
was  passed. 

iir.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  Its  business  today,  It  stand  In 
recess  until  9:30  a.m.,  Thusrday,  April  9, 
1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNINO 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
reconvenes  tomorrow  and  following  the 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders  imder 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  trsuisaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  exceed  1  hour,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  spe€ik  for  not  more  than  10 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW MORNING  UNTIL  FRIDAY, 
APRIL  10,  AND  FOR  ADJOURN- 
MENT FROM  FRIDAY  UNTIL  MON- 
DAY, APRIL  27,  1981 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  on  tomorrow,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  ajn.  on  Friday, 
April  10;  that  when  the  Senate  recesses 
on  Friday,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  noon  on  Monday,  April  27,  1981,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
17. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obfectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  it  anticipated  that  Friday's  session 
will  be  pro  forma  only? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  Is  the  under- 
standing, that  Friday's  session  wUl  be 
pro  forma  only.  Tomorrow,  there  will  be 
routine  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  tomorrow, 
will  the  Senate  transact  any  business  or 
will  the  session  be  for  the  purpose  of 
routine  type  morning  business? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senate  will  have 
routine  morning  business  and,  subject  to 
normal  clearance,  will  deal  with  some 
routine  imanimous-consent  matters.  It 
Is  not  anticipated  that  we  will  take  up 
any  controversial  matters  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  Just  the  introduction  of 
bills,  resolutions,  speeches,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  have  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  Rbcord 
be  left  open  for  bills  and  reports,  but 
that  is  my  understanding.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  will  be  any  other  items 
that  might  be  cleared  aa  the  Executive 
Calendar  or  come  off  the  regular  calen- 
dar on  the  consent  basis,  but  It  will  be 
totally  on  a  unanimous -consent  basis. 


Any  transaction  of  such  business  will  be 
confined  to  tomorrow  and  will  not  be 
done  on  Friday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Any  transac- 
ticxi  of  such  business  will  be  confined  to 
tomorrow  and  will  not  be  done  on 
Friday? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  intention 
to  conduct  any  business  on  Friday  except 
to  have  the  pro  forma  sessi(Mi  in  the 
morning  at  9:30. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
dlstingiilshed  assistant  majority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO  BE  HELD 
OPEN  ON  THURSDAY,  APRIL  9  AND 
FRIDAY.  APRIL  10,  1981 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cmsent  that  on  Thursday. 
April  9  and  Friday,  April  10  the  Record 
be  open  for  bills,  resolutions,  and  inserts 
from  9  a.m.  until  3  pjn.  and  that  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  file  reports 
from  9  ajn.  until  3  p.m  chi  Thursday  and 
Friday 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO 
RECEIVE  MESSAGES  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
ioumment  of  the  Senate  over  until  April 
27,  1981,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorizea  to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  that  they 
be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  SENATE.  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE.  OR 
THE  ACTING  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE  TO  SIGN  DULY  EN- 
ROLLED Bn.LS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  over  until  April 
27,  1981,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  or  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  be  authorized  to 
sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
REPORTS  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  over  until 
April  27,  1981,  on  Thursday,  April  16, 
1981,  and  Thursday,  April  23,  1981,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  receive  reports  from  9  am.  until  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  TAKE 
CERTAIN  ACTION  AND  FOR 
RECOONI-nON  OP  CERTAIN  SEN- 
ATORS ON  MONDAY,  APRIL  27. 
1931 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate reconvenes  on  Monday,  April  27, 1981, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  be  dispensed 
with;  no  resolution  come  over  under  the 
rule;  the  call  of  the  Calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with;  and  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  and  Mr.  Cranston  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each,  upon  the  conclusion  of  which,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
mo-nin?  business,  not  to  exceed  1  hour 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak  there- 
in for  not  niore  than  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  HEFUN  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Heflin 
be  granted  a  15-minute  special  order  to- 
morrow following  the  time  set  aside  un- 
der the  standing  order  for  the  leaders 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  all 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
with  the  exception  of  the  nomination 
under  the  ACTION  agency  and  the 
nomination  of  John  B.  Crowell  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  simply  want  to  be  sure  that 
I  understood  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  correctly. 

He  is  excluding  from  consideration  at 
this  time  Mr.  John  B.  Crowell  of  Oregon 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Pauken  of  Texas  to 
be  Director  of  the  ACTION  agency.  Am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  the  Senator's 
understanding. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Seeley  Lodwick,  of  Iowa.. to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  In- 
ternational Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
grams. 
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Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  satisfaction  that  I  present  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  a  distingui^ed 
lowan  whose  leadership  in  the  field  pf 
agriculture  has  brought  credit  to  our 
State;  Seeley  G.  Lodwick  is  a  farmer, 
an  agricultural  economist,  and  a  public 
servant.  Hl<!  home  is  in  Wever,  Lee 
County,  Iowa.  He  holds  a  degree  in  agri- 
cultural economics  from  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity. He  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  for  3  years  during  World  War  U 
and  was  discharged  as  a  lieutenant  in 
1945. 

As  one  who  has  been  a  livestock  pro- 
ducer, dairy  and  beef  as  well  as  hogs, 
and  also  a  grain  producer,  he  knows  from 
personal  experience  the  problems — and 
the  satisfactions — of  Iowa  farm  families. 
He  is  also  thoroughly  experienced  in 
Government  affairs.  In  1969  he  came  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  become  the  director 
of  the  conservation  and  land  use  divi- 
sion of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service.  In  the  follow- 
ing years  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  the  ASCS  adminis- 
trator. 

Mr.  Lodwick  became  director  of  gov- 
ernment relations  for  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  1973.  In  that 
capacity  he  was  recognized  as  a  capable, 
articulate  and  credible  spokesman  for 
farmers.  In  1976  he  returned  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  assistant  ad- 
ministrator for  ASCS. 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  Seeley  Lod- 
wick Join  my  staff  as  Iowa  administrator 
after  I  took  my  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  1979.  His  faithful  service,  sound  ad- 
vice, integrity  and  dependability  have 
been  invaluable  to  me. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
Join  me  in  recommending  to  the  Senate 
that  Mr.  Lodwick  be  confirmed  as  Under 
Secretary  for  Litemulional  Affairs  and 
Commodity  Programs. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  Gene  Lesher,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  C.  W.  McMillan,  of  V'r^n'a.  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  D'rectore  of 
the  Commodltv  Credit  Corporation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Seelev  Lodwick,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  WiUlam  Gene  Lesher,  of  Vlrirlnla 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

r^J^t  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  J.  Lynn  Helms,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Federal  AviaUon 
Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  mOHWAY  TRAFFIC 
SAFETY  ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Raymond  A.  Peck,  Jr.,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Joseph  Robert  Wright,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legisiative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  H.  Morris,  Jr.,  oX  Tennes- 
see, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  is  pleased  to  report  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  William  Morris  of  Tennessee 
to  the  Senate  tor  confirmation  as  Assist- 
ant Commerce  Secretary  for  Trade  De- 
velopment. 

Our  Nation's  merchandise  trade  deficit, 
which  has  totaled  more  than  $110  billion 
over  the  past  5  years  and  which  has 
exceeded  the  aggregate  trade  deficit  for 
the  first  200  years  of  our  Republic,  is  a 
problem  which  cries  out  for  innovative 
solutions.  Without  improvement  in  our 
trade  balance  we  are  doomed  to  the 
dreadful  choice  of  high  interest  rates  or 
a  devalued  doUar.  Neither  of  which  are 
attractive  long-range  solutions. 

At  his  confirmation  hearings  and  in 
his  career  as  a  businessman  and  public 
servant,  Bill  Morris  has  shown  a  capacity 
to  come  up  with  innovative  answers  to 
difficult  problems.  That,  plus  his  success 
in  promoting  trade  in  his  home  State  of 
Tennessee  makes  him  eminently  quali- 
fied for  the  position  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Trade  Development  to  which  he 
has  been  nominated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  voting  for  his  confirmation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tiCKi  of  Richard  T.  Pratt,  of  Utah,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  as  diairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee,  it  is  a  distinct 
pleasure  for  me  to  bring  before  the  Sen- 
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ate  the  nomination  of  Richard  T.  Prat* 
of  Utah  to  be  a  member  of  the  PMeral 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Dr.  Pratt  will 
also  be  designated  by  the  President  as 
chairman  oi  the  Bank  Board.  Dr.  Pratt 
is  eminently  qualified  for  these  positions 
having  both  distinguished  academic  and 
employment  careers. 

The  importance  of  the  position  of 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  at  this  time  in  our  economic 
history  cannot  be  overstated.  As  the 
economy  has  taken  all  sorts  of  twists  and 
turns  during  the  past  few  years,  the  ef- 
fects on  savings  and  loan  associations, 
personal  savings  rates,  and  housing  have 
been  tremendous.  High  interest  rates 
have  adversely  affected  the  earnings  and 
deposit  levels  of  thrift  institutions. 

Diiring  the  next  several  months.  Con- 
gress has  the  task  of  putting  the  coun- 
try's financial  house  In  order  which, 
when  accomplished,  will  enable  savings 
and  loans  to  maintain  stability  and 
growth.  Lowering  the  deficit  and  cutting 
Federal  sp«iding  will  break  the  inflation- 
ary psychology  of  the  econcmiy  and  help 
insure  that  consumers  and  the  hoiising 
industry  continue  to  be  served  by  a  strcmg 
savings  and  loan  industry. 

As  the  prospective  leader  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  no  <me  Is 
better  qualified  than  Richard  T.  Pratt. 
He  has  the  academic  credentials — a  "BJB. 
and  MBA  from  the  University  of  Utah 
rjid  a  Ph.  D.  from  Indiana  University — 
and  the  employment  experience — univer- 
sity professor.  Chief  Economist  of  the 
U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League,  and  con- 
sultant to  Federal  Home  Loan  banks  and 
other  organizations  in  the  savings  and 
loan  Indaitry — to  more  than  fulfill  the 
task  for  which  he  has  been  nominated. 
The  Banking  Committee  has  completed 
a  thorough  review  of  Dr.  Pratt's  back- 
groimd  and  suitability  to  serve  chi  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  On 
April  6, 1981,  the  committee  held  a  hear- 
ing on  the  nomination  and.  having  sub- 
sequently concluded  their  consideration 
of  this  matter,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  recommended  that 
Dr.  Pratt  be  confirmed  by  the  full  Senate. 
Dr.  Pratt  has  been  nominated  to  serve 
the  remainder  of  former  Bank  Board 
Chairman  Jay  Janls'  term,  expiring  June 
30,  1981.  and  to  serve  a  full  4-year  term 
beginning  on  July  1  of  th*s  year  and  end- 
ing on  June  30.  1985.  This  will  assure 
continuity  in  his  service  at  the  Bank 
Boco-d. 

Accordingly,  besides  urging  my  col- 
leagues to  supp<Ht  Dr.  Pratt's  nomina- 
tion. I  move  that  the  two  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc  when  the  Senate 
votes  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  S.  R.  Shad,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  nominations  of  John  S.  R. 
Shad,  of  New  York,  to  be  chairman  of 
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the  Seciirltles  €uad  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Shad  brings  to  the  Commission 
an  outstanding  record  of  achievement 
and  experience,  and  I  support  his  nomi- 
nations enthusiastically. 

President  Reagan  simultaneously 
nominated  Mr.  Shad  for  two  terms  on 
thfl  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, and  the  two  nominations  are  being 
considered  en  bloc.  These  are  the  term 
of  the  former  chairman,  Harold  Wil- 
liams, which  expires  od.  June  5,  1982,  and 
the  full  5-year  term  beginning  June  5, 
1981  and  ending  June  5,  1986.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
ASalrs  received  from  Fred  F.  Fielding, 
Counsel  to  the  President,  a  letter  ex- 
plaining the  intent  of  the  two  nomina- 
tions, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  that  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thi  Whitb  House, 
Washington,  DC,  April  1,  1981. 
Hon.  Jaki  Oaxn, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banliing,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Okar  Ma.  Craixman:  This  la  to  explain 
and  confirm  the  President's  Intentions  with 
regard  to  the  nomination  of  John  S.  R.  Shad 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

Mr.  Shad  has  been  nominated  to  fill  the 
remainder  of  the  iinexplred  term  of  Harold 
Williams,  and  on  June  5,  1981,  to  succeed 
Into  the  term  expiring  June  5,  1986. 

Mr.  Shad  has  agreed  to  resign  on  June  5. 
1981,  the  term  expiring  June  6,  1982.  It  Is 
the  President's  Intention  to  accept  that  res- 
ignation, thereby  allowing  Mr.  Shad  to  suc- 
ceed Into  the  full  five-year  term  expiring 
June  5.  1986. 

Sincerely, 

nuD  F.  Fielding, 
Counsel  to  the  President. 

Mr.  GARN.  The  Banking  Committee 
held  a  hearing  on  April  6,  1981.  on  Mr. 
Shad's  nominations,  and  he  indicated 
that  the  letter  quoted  above  accurately 
explains  his  understandings  and  Inten- 
tions. 

On  April  7,  1981,  the  committee  unan- 
imously approved  Mr.  Shad's  nomina- 
UoDa. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion faces  a  number  of  challenges  in  the 
years  ahead,  including  a  responsibility 
to  reduce  wherever  possible,  any  unnec- 
essary burdens  associated  with  the  stat- 
utes and  regulations  which  it  adminis- 
ters. John  Shad  is  well-eouipped  by 
background,  experience,  and  integrity  to 
lead  the  Commission  in  its  endeavors, 
and  I  recOTnmend  that  his  nominations 
be  prwnptly  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  votes  by  which  these 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  (Hi  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TIME  AGREEMENT  ON  EXECUTIVE 
CALENDAR  NO.  1 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanlmous  consent  that  on  Wednesday, 
April  29,  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  no  later  than  10  a.m.  to  consider 
the  Resolution  of  Ratification  of  the 
Jilaritime  Boundary  Sattlement  Treaty 
with  Canada  under  the  following  time 
agreement : 

Two  hours  on  the  resolution  equally  di- 
vided between  Senators  Percy  and  Pell, 
and  that  at  the  expiration  or  yielding 
back  of  the  2  hours,  the  Senate  conduct 
a  rollcall  vote  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  won- 
der If  the  distinguished  Senator  would 
excise  from  the  request  the  provision 
providing  for  rollcall  votes  by  unanimous 
consent?  Could  we  order  that  in  the 
usual  rather  than  including  the  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Then  I  shall  restate  at 
the  expiration  or  yielding  of  the  2  hours 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  vote  on  the 
R-jsolution  of  Ratification  of  the  treaty 
and  we  will  seek  a  rollcall  vote  at  that 
time  under  the  normal  procedure. 

I  repeat  my  request,  Mr.  President, 
for  uncmlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  Into  executive  session  no  later  than 
10  a.m.  (Ml  April  29  to  consider  the  Reso- 
lution of  Ratification  of  the  Maritime 
Boundary  Settlement  Treaty  with  Cana- 
da, that  there  be  2  hours  equally  divided 
between  Senators  Percy  and  Pell,  at  the 
expiration  or  yielding  back  of  the  2  hours 
the  Senate  proceed  immediately  to  the 
vote  on  the  Resolution  of  Ratifi(ration  of 
the  treaty,  and  I  give  noAAcz  that  there 
will  be  requests  at  that  time  for  rollcall 
votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unan'mous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
for  a  rollcall  vote  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiQcient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  treaty  we  have  set  down 
for  debate  on  the  27th  of  April.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  treaty  be 
considered  as  amended  and  as  having 
passed  through  the  various  parliamen- 
tary stages  up  to  and  including  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Resolution  or  Ratification 
which  will  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MARITIME  BOUNDARY  SETTLE- 
MENT TREATY  WITH  CANADA- 
EX.  U,  96TH  CONGRESS,  1ST 
SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  treaty  will  be  considered 
as  having  passed  through  its  various 
parliamentary  stages  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  presentation  of  the  Resolution 
of  Ratification,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  to  Submit  to  Binding  Dis- 
pute Settlement  the  Delimitation  of  the 
Maritime  Boundary  in  the  Oulf  of  Maine 
Area,  signed  at  Washington,  March  29,  1979 
(Executive  0,  96th  Congress.  1st  session), 
subject  to  the  following  amendments: 

"1.  that  the  second  sentence  of  Article  X 
of  this  treaty  shall  be  amended  as  follows: 

'The  Chamber  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  con- 
stituted when  the  Registrar  of  the  Court  has 
been  notified  of  the  name  or  names  of  the 
judge  or  Judges  ad  hoc' 

"2.  that  Article  IV  of  this  treaty  shall  be 
amended  as  follows: 

"This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  in  accordance 
with  the  domestic  requirements  of  the  Par- 
ties and  shall  enter  Into  force  on  the  date 
instruments  of  ratification  are  exchanged 
and  shall  remain  in  force  until  terminated 
by  agreement  of  the  Parties." 

"3.  that  Article  I  of  the  Special  Agreement 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  ot 
Canada  to  Submit  to  a  Chamber  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  the  Delimita- 
tion of  the  Maritime  Boundary  In  the  Gulf 
of  Maine  Area,  signed  at  Washington,  March 
29.  1979,  shall  be  amended  as  follows: 

"The  Parties  shall  submit  the  question 
posed  in  Article  n  to  a  Chamber  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  composed  of 
five  persons,  to  be  constituted  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Parties,  pursuant  to  Article 
26(2)  and  Article  31  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Court  and  in  accordance  with  this  Special 
Agreement.' 

"4.  that  Article  VI,  paragraph  l.(a)  of  the 
Special  Agreement  Between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Canada  to  Submit  to  a 
Chamber  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice the  Delimitation  of  the  Maritime  Bound- 
ary In  the  Gulf  of  Maine  Area,  signed  at 
Washington,  March  29,  1979.  shall  be 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  a  Memorial  to  be  submitted  by  each 
Party  not  later  than  seven  months  after  the 
Registrar  shall  have  received  the  notification 
of  the  name  or  names  of  the  judge  or  judges 
ad  hoc;' 

"6.  that  paragraph  1  of  Article  Xm  of  the 
Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Canada  to  Submit  to  a  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration the  Delimitation  of  the  Maritime 
Boundary  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine  Area,  signed 
at  Washington,  March  29,  1979.  shall  be 
amended  as  follows: 

'1.  Following  the  rendering  of  the  decision 
of  the  Ck)urt  or  of  the  Chamber  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  constituted 
pursuant  to  the  Special  Agreement  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Canada  to 
Submit  to  a  Chamber  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  the  Delimitation  of  the 
Maritime  Boundary  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine 
Area,  either  party  may  request  negotiations 
directed  toward  reaching  agreement  on  ex- 
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tension  of  the  maritime  boundary  as  far  sea- 
ward as  the  Parties  may  consider  desirable.' 

"6.  that  paragraph  4  of  Article  xni  of  the 
Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  to  Submit  to  a  Court  of 
Arbitration  the  Delimitation  of  the  Marl- 
time  Boundary  in  the  Oulf  of  Maine  Area, 
signed  at  Washington,  March  23,  1979,  sha'l 
be  amended  as  follows: 

'4.  If  Agreement  pursuant  to  paragraph  1 
or  paragraph  2  is  not  reached,  and  the  mat- 
ter cannot  be  submitted  to  the  Court  in  sw;- 
cordance  with  paragraph  3,  either  Party  may 
call  upon  the  President  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  to  select,  after  consultation 
with  the  Parties,  five  persons  to  constitute  a 
Court  of  Arbitration.' 

"7.  that  paragraph  6  of  Article  XIII  of  the 
Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  to  Submit  to  a  Ck>urt  of 
Arbitration  the  Delimitation  of  the  Maritime 
Boundary  in  the  Oulf  of  Maine  Area,  signed 
at  Washington,  March  29,  1979,  be  renum- 
bered paragraph  6. 

"8.  that  a  new  paragraph  5  be  added  to  Ar- 
ticle XIII  of  the  Agreement  Between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Canada  to  Submit  to  a 
Court  of  Arbitration  the  Delimitation  of  the 
Maritime  Boundary  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine 
Area,  signed  at  Washington.  March  29,  1979, 
as  follows : 

'6.  If  the  decision  referred  to  in  paragraph 
1  was  rendered  by  a  Chamber  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  and  this  Agree- 
ment subsequently  enters  Into  force,  a  CJourt 
of  Arbitration  shall  be  established,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  I  of  this  Agreement, 
for  the  purposes  of  deciding  the  question 
referred  to  In  paragraph  2  of  this  Article.'  " 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes and  Senators  be  recognized  during 
that  period  for  not  to  exceed  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION    FOR    TESTIMONY 
BY  WILLIAM  I.  WRIGHT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Baker  and  the  distintu'shed  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  wrill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  110)  to  authorize 
testimony  by  William  I.  Wright. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution, under  Senate  rule  XI,  would  au- 
thorize William  Wright  to  testify  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Gary  L.  Pearson,  DVM  v. 
The  United  States,  Civ.l  Action  No.  249- 
78,  pending  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 
The  resolution  also  directs  the  Office  of 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Mr. 
Wright  in  cormection  with  his  testimony 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  Wright,  who  Is  now  a  staff  mem- 
ber for  Senator  Andrews,  was  previously 
a  staff  member  to  Senator  MUton  Young. 
Mr.  Wright's  testimony  has  been  re- 
quested at  the  trial  in  connection  with 
his  service  with  Senator  Young. 

The  court  previously  established  lim- 
its on  the  scope  of  certain  testimony  In 
the  case.  This  resolution  would  author- 
ize Mr.  Wright's  testimony,  within  that 
limitation,  concerning  knowledge  he  ob- 
tained while  he  served  on  the  staff  of 
Senator  Young.  No  subpena  has  been 
issued  since  Mr.  Wright  is  willing  to  tes- 
tify voluntarily. 

Senate  Legal  Counsel  will  represent 
Mr.  Wright  in  connection  with  his  testi- 
mony to  protect  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  if  the  need  arises. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resoluticwi. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  Is  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  110 

Whereas,  the  case  of  Dr.  Gary  L.  Pearson, 
DVM  V.  The  United  States  (Ct.  cn.  No.  249- 
78)  is  pending  In  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims  Trial  Division  and  is  set  for  trial 
on  April  20.  1981; 

Whereas,  the  testimony  of  William  I. 
Wright,  OS  to  knowledge  he  obtained  while 
he  served  on  the  staff  of  former  Senator 
Milton  Young  has  been  requested  at  the 
trial; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  It  appears  that  testimony 
of  a  staff  employee  of  the  Senate  is  needful 
for  use  In  any  court  for  the  promotion  of 
justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such  action 
thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  justice 
consistently  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  the  Court  of  CHalms  Trial  Divi- 
sion by  order  entered  October  2.  1980.  pre- 
scribed limits  for  testimony  to  be  taken  m 
this  case: 

Whereas,  in  consideration  of  said  limita- 
tion the  Senate  by  Senate  Resolution  537, 
Ninety-Sixth  Congress,  Second  Session,  au- 
thorized Senator  Milton  Young  to  testify  In 
this  case; 

Whereas.  Title  Vn  of  the  Ethics  In  Oov- 
emment  Act  of  1978.  Public  Law  95-521  (the 
Act),  establishes  the  Office  of  Senate  Liiegal 
Counsel  and  provides  that  the  Senate  may 
direct  its  Counsel  to  represent  the  Senate, 
its  committees,  members,  officers,  or  employ- 
ees;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  William  1.  Wright  Is  au- 
thorized to  testify  at  the  trial  In  the  case  of 
Dr.  Gary  L.  Pearson,  DVM  v.  The  United 
States.    (Ct.  CI.   No.   249-78)    as  to  matters 


within  the  scope  of  inquiry  permitted  by  ths 
October  2.  1980  order  of  the  Court  of  Clalma 
Trial  Division;  and 

Sec.  2.  That,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a). 
704(a)  (1).  and  708(c)  of  the  Act.  the  Senate 
Legal  Coun<;el  Is  directed  to  represent 
William  I.  Wright  In  connection  with  bis 
testimony  In  this  esse. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

I'he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  the  floor? 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  official 
leave  be  granted  today  for  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  , 
who  Is  attending  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment/International Energy  Agency 
Parliamentary  Symposium  on  energy 
and  the  economy  in  Paris.  France. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IS  MILITARY  AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 
THE  ANSWER? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  acting  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  El  Salvador,  Bishop  Arturo 
Rivera  y  Damas.  has  called  for  a  political 
solution  to  the  civil  war  in  that  small 
strife-torn  country. 

Although  the  Bishop  called  for  a  halt 
to  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Junta,  he  was 
equally  strong  in  his  denunciation  of 
those  countries  in  the  "Soviet  bloc"  that 
are  supplying  arms  to  the  leftist  guer- 
rillas. The  Bishop's  remarks  came  In  the 
wake  of  earlier  (x>mments  from  President 
Duarte  that  what  El  Salvador  needed 
more  than  military  assistance  was  eco- 
nomic aid  to  allow  that  country  to  move 
forward  with  its  land  reform  program. 

I  have  become  Increasingly  persuaded 
that  a  politi(;al  solution  to  El  Salvador's 
problem  is  the  only  workable  solution. 
Bishop  Rivera  y  Damas  has  a  reputation 
for  caution  and  realism.  The  Bishop  was 
quoted  in  the  April  7,  1981  Washington 
Post  as  declaring : 

This  country  Is  torn  by  "a  profound,  social. 
mUltary  and  political  crisis"  marked  by  "un- 
told human  suffering  and  countless  mtirders" 
.  .  .  "the  help  ttbat  El  Salvador  needs  mu«t 
be  directed  to  meeting  the  social"  needs  of 
the  country  through  a  "non-mlllt&ry  solu- 
tion." 

The  Junta  itself  has  conceded  that  so- 
cial and  economic  reform,  and  the  re- 
sources required  to  accomplish  it.  are 
the  key  elements  to  El  Salvador's  future. 

There  are  some  who  question  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Catholic  Church  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  elsewhere  in  Latin  America. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  last  month.  ev«i 
implied  that  the  three  Cathol'c  nuns 
and  one  Catholic  layworker  slain  In  El 
Salvador  could  have  been  lnv(rived  in 
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gunrunnlnc  to  the  leftist  guerrillas.  He 
subsequently  aemed  that  tlwse  were  his 
persona]  views. 

Yet,  the  D.S.  Catholic  Conference  and 
other  religious  groups  have  openly  op- 
posed U.S.  military  eissistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador. As  a  result  of  this  public  stand, 
it  was  with  cOTisiderable  interest  that  I 
read  a  column  in  the  April  6,  1981,  Wash- 
ington Star  written  by  John  Langan. 
Father  Langan,  a  Jesuit  who  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Woodstock  Theologicad  Cen- 
ter and  a  teacher  of  philosophy  at 
Georgetown  University,  discussed  the 
role  of  the  church  in  countries  like  El 
Salvador.  Father  Langan  asked  the  ques- 
tion: 

Does  rellgioua  cotnmltment  to  human 
rights  and  aid  (or  the  poor  damage  funda- 
mental American  Interests? 

He  further  explained  that  religious 
opposition  to  American  military  aid  to 
EI  Salvador: 

Is  not  t>aaed  on  a  desire  to  see  a  totali- 
tarian regime  imposed  on  that  country.  The 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference  and  Bishop  Rivera 
7  Damas  of  San  Salvador  are  strongly  op- 
poeed  to  intervention  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Its  surrogates. 

What  church  leaders  have  consistently 
stressed  is  the  double  need  to  stop  the  blood- 
shed and  keep  the  focus  on  the  internal 
character  o*  the  clvU  war,  both  In  Its  sources 
and  In  the  range  of  possible  solutions. 

This  is  a  very  straightforward  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  for  supporting  a 
political  rather  than  a  military  solu- 
tion In  El  Salvador.  It  is  an  explanation 
with  which  few  can  argue. 

But  what  I  found  most  convincing 
about  Father  Langan 's  discussion  of  the 
role  of  the  church  was  the  following: 

Patient  efforts  to  ensure  the  poor  of  the 
world  an  opportunity  to  work  out  their  prob 
lems  In  a  way  that  respects  their  need  for 
human  dignity  and  freedom  contribute  to 
Justice  and  stabUlty  in  the  world.  They  cre- 
ate the  condition  In  which  the  half-truths 
of  Marxism  and  the  dictatorial  poUcles  to 
which  It  gives  rise  can  be  exposed  as  In- 
compatible with  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  developing  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  Fiather  Langan 's  views 
are  fimdamental  to  our  experience  as  a 
democracy.  Our  history  as  a  natiwi  has 
been  characterized  by  our  ability  to  work 
out  our  human  and  social  prt>blems  in  a 
way  that  re^jects  the  individuals  need 
for  human  dignity  and  freedom.  This 
has  been  an  underlying  basis  for  our 
strragth.  We  are  a  nation  which  prides 
itself  on  upholding  Judeo-Christian  val- 
ues. And  for  our  foreign  policy  to  be  ef- 
fective it  must  reflect  the  values  of  the 
American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  Wash- 
ington Star  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkohd.  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  April  7.  19811 

841,»*DOtaif   Chubchmaw    Opposss 

VS.  HxLtthMt  Aid 

(By  Marjorle  Hyer) 

The  acting  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

U.8.  military  aid  to  his  country  met  veste/ 
day  with  Vice  President  Bush.^uty  ^ 


Declaring  that  his  country  Is  torn  by  "a 
profound  social,  mUltary  and  political  crisis" 
marked  by  "untold  human  suSerlng  and 
countless  murders,"  Bishop  Arturo  Rivera  y 
Damas  said  "the  help  that  El  Salvador  needs 
must  be  directed  to  meeting  the  social  needs" 
of  the  country  through  a  "nonmllltary  solu- 
tion." 

Rivera  y  Damas  renewed  the  appeal  of  his 
predecessor,  the  late  Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero,  who  shortly  before  his  murder  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  called  for  a  cutoff 
of  American  military  aid  to  the  ruling  junta 
In  El  Salvador.  The  Junta  has  been  widely 
criticized,  particularly  in  church  circles,  for 
Its  failure  to  control  right-wing  paramilitary 
units  which  have  been  blamed  for  much  of 
the  violence  In  the  country. 

There  was  no  Immediate  response  from 
Bush  or  the  State  Department  to  the  bishop's 
appeal. 

In  assailing  the  stepped-up  military  aid  of 
the  Reagan  administration,  Rivera  y  Damas 
said  that  "with  the  same  emphasis  I  de- 
nounce and  criticize  the  governments  of 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua"  and  the  "countries  of 
the  Soviet  bloc"  for  supplying  arms  to  leftist 
guerrillas  battling  for  control  of  the  country. 
The  58-year-old  bishop,  In  his  stop  here 
after  a  Ehiropean  trip  that  Included  an  offi- 
cial visit  to  the  Vatican,  denied  reports  cir- 
culating in  some  church  circles  that  Pope 
John  Paul  n  has  been  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  the  activist  role  of  Latin  American 
church  leaders.  Including  Romero.  In  trying 
to  deal  with  political  turmoil  there.  "If  you 
are  speaking  about  [Romero's]  ministry  of 
speaking  out  In  favor  of  the  poor."  he  said  In 
response  to  a  question,  "I  have  been  encour- 
aged (by  the  Vatican]  to  do  so,  and  I  have 
been  encouraged  to  look  for  a  specific  solu- 
tion" to  the  prolonged  violence  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

The  bishop  said  he  was  "dissatisfied  "  by 
the  government's  efforts  in  tracking  down 
the  persons  responsible  for  the  slaying  of 
three  American  nuns  and  a  lay  woman  social 
worker  last  December.  "Lately  there  has  not 
been  much  movement"  in  the  Investigation, 
he  said.  "I  personally  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  way  It  Is  being  handled." 

Rivera  y  Damas  also  said  "I  certainly  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  investigation"  of  the 
assassination  of  Romero,  unsolved  after  more 
than  a  year. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  April  6.  1981] 

The  CHumcH's  Mission  Inclttdes  STRUGGLkNc 

(By  John  Langan) 

Does  the  opposition  of  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference  and  other  religious  grouns  to 
American  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  promote 
the  cause  of  totalitarianism  In  Central  Amer- 
ica? Does  religious  support  for  rev<rfutlonary 
movemenU  Imply  a  loss  of  the  sense  of  the 
transcendent?  Does  religious  commitment  to 
human  rights  and  to  aid  for  the  poor  damage 
fundamental  American  Interests? 

Recently  Father  James  Schall,  SJ.,  (The 
Star,  March  27)  suggested  that  we  should 
give  affirmative  answers  to  all  these  ques- 
tions. I  disagree — not  out  of  any  desire  to 
Illustrate  the  Incorrigible  diversity  of  Jesuits, 
but  out  of  a  concern  that  we  understand  the 
depth  and  character  of  the  contemporary 
Catholic  commitment  to  social  Justice. 

Religious  opposition  to  American  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador  Is  not  based  on  a  desire 
to  see  a  totalitarian  regime  Imposed  on  that 
country.  The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  and 
Bishop  Rivera  Y.  Damas  of  San  Salvador  are 
strongly  opposed  to  Intervention  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Its  surrogates. 

What  church  leaders  have  consistently 
stressed  Is  the  double  need  to  stop  the  blood- 
shed and  keep  the  focus  on  the  Internal 
character  of  the  civil  war,  both  In  Its  sources 
and  In  the  range  of  possible  solutions.  They 
Judge  that  American  arms  will  be  used  to 
support   repressive   practices   that   will   cost 


more  lives  and  wUl  not  reach  the  sources  of 
Injustice. 

They  make  this  Judgment  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  prudence  and  experience,  but  also 
on  the  basis  of  the  work  and  suflerlng  and 
danger  that  many  religious  women  and  men 
have  chosen  to  share  with  the  poor  of  El 
Salvador.  These  peaple  do  not  want  El  Salva- 
dor to  become  another  Cuba,  but  they  do  not 
want  yet  another  generation  of  the  Salva- 
doran  people  to  be  victimized.  Their  Judg- 
ment of  what  should  be  done  must  be  taken 
seriously,  even  though  it  may  be  mistaken 
because  of  the  many  uncertainties  about  the 
present  balance  of  military  and  political 
forces  In  the  country,  and  about  the  policy 
direction  of  whatever  regime  might  result 
from  an  Internal  resolution  of  the  present 
conflict. 

tntCING     INnSVENTION 

But  similar  uncertainties  affect  the  Judg- 
ments of  those  who  urge  American  Inter- 
\eatlon.  All  parties  to  the  debate  need  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is  both  difficult  and  Im- 
perative to  enable  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
to  arrive  at  some  understanding  which  will 
establish  the  rule  of  law  and  which  will 
enable  the  people  to  address  their  pressing 
economic  problems. 

Church  authorities  take  a  certain  risk  In 
recommending  or  condemning  a  particular 
course  of  action,  but  their  doing  so  In  this 
case  does  not  signal  any  loss  of  a  sense  of 
rellRlous  'iranscendence. 

All  of  us  who  are  children  of  Abraham — 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Muslims  alike — profess 
bs.lef  In  a  Cod  of  Justice,  who  requires  of  his 
people  that  they  "do  Justice  and  love  kind- 
ness and  walk  humbly  with  your  Gtod."  Re- 
ligious people  have  often  been  unwise  in  the 
way  they  read  the  demands  of  Justice  in  par- 
ticular situations.  It  is  also  true  that  ap- 
peals to  human  rights  and  to  the  cause  of 
the  poor  can  be  misused.  Not  everyone  who 
says,  "Lord,  Lord"  will  be  saved;  not  every- 
one who  calls  for  Justice  is  to  be  trusted. 

There  is  need  for  a  healthy  respect  for  the 
complexities  of  a  pluralistic,  divided  world. 
But  religious  leaders  would  be  neglecting  a 
fundamental  aspect  of  their  religious  mis- 
sion If  they  failed  to  proclaim  the  Lord's 
call  to  Justice  and  peace.  Both  Vatican  II 
and  recent  popes  have  seen  this.  John  Paul 
II  has  not  failed  to  act  on  this  Imperative,  as 
we  can  see  from  his  most  recent  calls  for  the 
observance  of  human  rights  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  for  the  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
crisis  In  Poland. 

The  religioiu  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  to  hearing  the  cry  of  the  poor 
need  not  be  damaging  to  fundamental  Amer- 
ican interests,  provided  that  these  are  prop- 
erly understood.  Despite  the  difficult  and 
often  tragic  character  of  political  choices, 
we  should  not  accept  any  understanding  of 
our  national  interest  which  requires  us  to 
oppose  the  aspirations  of  the  majority  of 
humanity  to  a  better  and  freer  life. 

SOVIXT    EXPANSIONISIC 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  American 
will  and  power  should  oppose  Soviet  expan- 
sionism, but  we  must  not  allow  the  face  of 
Marxist  participation  in  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  the  Third  World  to  force  us  Into  an 
unwise  and  Inappropriate  military  response. 
Patient  efforts  to  ensure  the  poor  of  the 
world  an  opportunity  to  work  out  their  prob- 
lems in  a  way  that  respects  their  need  for 
human  dignity  and  freedom  contribute  to 
Justice  and  stability  In  the  world.  They  cre- 
ate the  condition  in  which  the  half-truths 
of  Marxism  and  the  dictatorial  policies  to 
which  It  gives  rise  can  be  exposed  as  In- 
compatible with  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
developing  peoples. 

The  Christian  struggle  for  social  Justice 
Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  mystery  of  salva- 
tion. It  involves  the  risks  of  faith  and  of  hu- 
man enterprise  generaUy.  Contrary  to  what 
Father    Schall    argues,    it    does    not    Imply 
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either  a  loss  of  religious  commitment  or  sup- 
port for  totalitarianism. 


SPEECH    BY    MISS    LISA   PANOSLAN 
OF  GREENVILLE,  S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  learned  that  a  young  lady  from  my 
State,  Miss  Lisa  Panoslan,  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Panoslan  of  Green- 
ville, has  received  a  commendable 
award  of  at  least  a  $1,000  scholarship 
through  competition  in  ttie  "I  Speak  for 
Freedom"  high  school  speech  contest. 
I  wish  to  bring  this  speech  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  because  of  the 
splendid  job  Miss  Panoslan  has  done, 
and  because  I  feel  it  is  a  prime  example 
of  what  tomorrow's  leaders  are  doing  to- 
day to  prepare  themselves  for  the  chal- 
lenges  ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  outstanding 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Economic  Freedom  Attects  Progress 
( By  Lisa  Noel  Panoslan ) 

The  air  was  stifling  one  late  afternoon 
when  Fu  Chong  came  home  from  his  day's 
work  in  the  collective  rice  paddies  of  the 
state.  As  he  reflected  on  the  events  of  the 
day,  his  mind  then,  as  often  before,  filled 
with  a  growing  discontent  with  his  situation 
In  life.  He  was  frustrated  anew  by  the  obvi- 
ous futility  of  his  trying  to  improve  the 
means  of  production  In  bis  rice  paddles.  Ah, 
bait  that  was  the  problem :  they  were  not  his 
rice  paddles.  They  belonged  to  the  "wise, 
mwgnanlmous  state,  whose  chief  concern 
was  the  best  interests  of  her  people." 

Was  not  each  person  who  worked  on  her 
communal  rice  paddles  laboring  unselfishly 
for  the  good  of  society,  and  did  not  that  un- 
selfish conoera  for  society  as  a  whole  prompt 
him  to  work  diligently  to  Increase  and  Im- 
prove prod  action?  Did  he  need  a  personal 
profit  motive  to  create  In  him  an  Incentive 
to  perform  to  the  best  of  his  ability?  Pu 
Chong's  answer  to  that  question  was  a 
definite  "Yes!" 

He  knew  it  to  be  sw  from  his  cnwn  experi- 
ence. For  he  had  often  thought  of  changes 
and  improvements  he  would  make  if  tboee 
rice  paddles  were  his.  If  he  were  to  gain 
from  their  increased  production.  If  he  were 
able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  latKir.  "But 
no,"    he   Vfould   end    reslfmedly,    "why    try? 

"Who  would  Indeed  benefit  from  my  efforts? 
The  party  officials?"  And  so.  day  after  day, 
Fu  Chong  fulfilled  his  duty  and  no  more  In 
the  collective  rice  paddles  of  the  state  and 
received  wages  equal  to  those  of  every  other 
worker  of  his  kind. 

Not  very  far  away  on  the  shores  of  the 
little  island  of  Taiwan,  Sun  Fuchln  made 
his  way  home  along  the  path  which  led  from 
his  rice  paddles.  He  was  weary  from  the  heat 
and  toil  of  the  day,  for  be  had  risen  early 
that  morning  and  it  was  now  dusk.  His  back 
ached  from  hours  of  stooping  over  his  work. 
But  he  was  pleased:  he  was  content  with  his 
labors,  for  he  could  see  the  profits  coming 
in  already.  Since  the  land  reform  program 
had  been  established,  enabling  him  to  own 
the  land  on  which  he  labored,  his  income 
had  almost  tripled.  He  had  the  freedom  to 
produce  on  his  land  Just  as  much  as  he 
chose.  He  could  seU  his  crop  to  whomever 
he  desired  and  at  a  price  which  he  deter- 
mined. He  felt  a  sense  of  pride  which  comes 
with  ownership.  He  knew  the  satisfaction 
which  comes  from  a  task  well  done.  He  was 


eager  to  experiment  with  the  new  Ideas  he 
had  been  developing  to  increase  productivity 
even  more.  He  had  spent  many  evening  hours 
analyzing  his  present  system  and  working 
out  possible  Improvements  for  it.  And  so,  day 
after  day.  Sun  Fuchln  labored  In  his  rice 
paddles,  diligently  cultivating  his  plants  and 
using  all  his  resources  finding  ways  to  better 
his  crop.  As  reward  for  his  efforts,  he  received 
the  profits  from  the  sale  of  bis  rice. 

In  1949  destitute  Nationalist  Chinese 
forces  left  mainland  China  and  settled  in 
Taiwan,  then  known  as  Formosa.  Just  sixteen 
years  later  in  1965  Formosa  declared  itself 
financially  sound  and  no  longer  In  need  of 
U.S.  economic  aid.  Today  Taiwan  holds  the 
second-highest  standard  of  living  In  all  Asia. 
These  facts  are  truly  glowing  tributes  to  the 
success  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Progress  In  any  society  begins  with  the 
Individual,  for  a  society  Is  made  up  of  indi- 
viduals. When  a  government  encourages  Its 
people  to  make  a  profit,  by  not  taxing  them 
above  what  Is  needful,  by  not  regulating 
their  businesses  beyond  what  Is  necessary, 
that  government  Is  encouraging  progress.  It 
is  only  natural  for  a  man  to  work  more 
diligently,  more  resourcefully  If  he  sees  that 
work  as  an  opportunity  for  personal  gain  and 
advanconent.  When  Individuals  In  a  society 
progress,  that  society  as  a  whole  wUl  pro- 
gress, but  that  progress  can  begin  only  when 
the  Individual  is  free. 


OIL  PRICES — THE  FUEL  OF 
INFLATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  last  several  days  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  fighting  infla- 
tion. The  vote  on  the  reconciliation  reso- 
lution, and  the  several  amendments 
which  were  offered  to  it,  were  character- 
ized as  the  first  opportimlty  to  demon- 
strate our  commitment  to  reducing  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  restoring  eco- 
nomic growth.  As  Democrats,  there 
should  be  no  doubt  that  we  support  the 
President's  goals  and  Intend  to  abide  by 
the  overall  budget  cut  target  outlined 
in  the  President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. However,  the  presumption  that  big 
Government  is  the  only  cause  of  inflation 
is  simplistic  and  shortsighted.  One  need 
only  look  at  the  latest  report  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  to  see  the  fallacy  of 
that  presumption. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  1  per- 
cent during  the  month  of  February.  This 
is  an  annual  rate  of  12  percent.  Soaring 
energy  prices  fueled  this  rise.  Without 
the  energy  price  Increases,  the  CPI  would 
have  risen  only  three-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. Prices  for  gasoline,  fuel  oil,  and 
utilities  skyrocketed  in  the  wake  of  Pres- 
ident Reagan's  decision  to  accelerate  the 
decontrol  of  domestic  crude  oil  and  gaso- 
line. The  cost  of  gasoline  rose  by  an  aver- 
age of  8.4  cents  per  gallon  and  heating 
oil  by  about  the  same  amount. 

Last  we^.  the  March  report  of  the  pro- 
ducer price  index  was  released  and  the 
story  was  much  the  same.  Ijirge  increases 
in  the  prices  of  petroleum  products 
pushed  up  the  producer  price  index  by 
1.3  percent,  to  an  annual  rate  of  16.8  per- 
cent. Outside  of  the  energy  area,  only  a 
moderate  Increase  was  registered. 

During  the  next  several  months,  these 
higher  energy  costs  will  permeate  the 
economy,  forcing  the  cost  of  food  and 
every  manufactured  article  to  rise.  AH 
these  price  increases  as  reflected  in  the 


CPI  and  the  producer  price  Index  will,  of 
course,  add  to  the  cost  of  Government. 
Higher  energy  prices  will,  among  other 
things,  translate  into  higher  social  secu- 
rity and  retirement  twneflts  and  other 
indexed  Government  payments.  Those 
who  blame  the  size  of  Government  for 
all  our  economic  troubles  are  really  miss- 
ing the  point.  Energy  prices,  which  have 
soared  by  a  staggering  1,200  percent  since 
1974,  have  greatly  infialed  the  costs  of 
Govemmoit,  particularly  the  "social 
safety  net"  programs,  said  have  been  one 
of  the  most  obvious  causes  of  the  eco- 
nomic stagnation  which  now  gripe  our 
Nation. 

There  is  imquestlonably  a  need  to  re- 
duce the  growth  of  Government  and  the 
size  of  the  Federal  budget.  But  cuts 
should  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
programs  designed  to  free  us  from  our 
dangerous  dependence  on  Insecure 
sources  of  foreign  oil.  The  administra- 
tion is  evidently  convinced  that  America 
can  produce  its  way  out  of  its  energy 
problems — that  enough  oil  and  natural 
gas  will  be  discovered  to  end  our  depend- 
ence on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Based  on  that 
assumption,  the  administration's  budget 
drastically  cuts  every  alternative  fuel  re- 
search and  development  program  and 
most  conservation  and  strategic  plan- 
ning activities  as  well.  Almost  total  re- 
Uance  is  idaced  on  the  so-called  "free 
market"  to  develop  synthetic  fuels.  The 
free  market  is  supposed  to  equitably  dis- 
tribute gasoline  supplies  in  the  event  of 
a  severe  shortage.  Market  forces — in 
other  words,  high  prices — are  viewed  as 
the  primary  motivation  for  energy  con- 
servation. 

The  administration's  reliance  on  as 
yet  undiscovered  sources  of  domestic  oU 
and  natural  gas  is  misplaced  and  dan- 
gerous to  our  economic  and  national  se- 
curity. There  is  no  substantiation  for  the 
claim  that  America  can  produce  its  way 
out  of  this  crisis.  To  the  contrary,  every 
credible  study  indicates  that  the  United 
States  will  be  lucky  to  maintain  current 
production  levels  over  the  next  decade. 
The  more  likely  scenario  is  a  significant 
decline  in  domestic  production,  requir- 
ing continued  dependence  on  OPEC  oil. 
There  is  no  domestic  oH  solution  to  the 
problem  of  oil  Imports,  which  will  cost 
the  United  States  no  less  than  $80  billion 
this  year  alone. 

Any  real  hope  for  achieving  energy  se- 
curity rests  on  other  energy  sources — 
coal,  oil  shale,  biomass,  alcohol  fuels, 
solar,  and  other  renewables  and  con- 
servation. Every  reasonable  effort  must 
te  made  to  substitute  alternative  energy 
resources  for  liquid  petroleum  products. 
We  cannot  assume  that  individuals  and 
businesses  will  move  quickly  enough  on 
their  own  to  meet  this  need.  While  real- 
istic energy  prices  will  encourage  some 
conservation  and  production,  it  has  been 
the  judgment  of  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike  that  additional  incentives 
are  necessary  If  the  promise  of  America's 
abundant  energy  resources  is  to  be  real- 
ized in  the  near  term. 

The  Reagan  energy  budget  would  dis- 
mantle the  comprehensive  energy  pro- 
gram which  was  enacted,  with  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support,  by  the  9Sth 
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and  96th  Congresses.  Under  the  admin- 
istration's proposals,  all  fossil  energy 
demonstration  projects  would  be  ter- 
minated at  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  would  be  left  to  compete  for  fund- 
ing by  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporaticai — 
where  the  administration  has  delayed 
naming  a  new  chairman  and  board  of 
directors.  Outlays  for  fossil  energy  re- 
search, including  all  coal-related  re- 
search conducted  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Fossil  Energy,  would  be 
sharply  reduced — by  $300  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1981  and  by  $1.2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  entire  alcohol  fuels  and 
biomciss  program  would  be  eliminated. 
Solar  energy  research  would  be  halved. 
Research  into  superefBclent  batteries, 
which  could  lead  to  the  production  of 
a  practical  electric  car,  would  be  ter- 
minated. Standby  oil  allocation  plans 
would  be  withdrawn.  Funding  for  energy- 
saving  measures  to  be  activated  by  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  event  of 
an  energy  emergency  would  be  ter- 
minated. The  g€isollne  rationing  appara- 
tus would  be  discarded,  with  no  program 
to  replace  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  a  viable 
energy  program — this  is  a  program  for 
disaster.  These  cuts,  both  in  energy  re- 
search and  supply  and  in  energy  conser- 
vation, would  have  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing the  national  energy  policy  which  was 
put  in  place  during  the  last  two  Con- 
gresses. Continued  reliance  on  insecure 
supplies  of  imported  oil— which  is  the 
only  policy  incorporated  in  the  admin- 
istration proposals — will  jeopardize  our 
national  security,  constrain  the  inde- 
pendence of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and 
throttle  economic  growth.  That  should 
hardly  be  the  result  of  a  sweeping  pro- 
gram that  is  being  presented  to  the  Na- 
tion as  a  way  to  promote  economic 
recovery. 


COOLNESS  UNDER  FIRE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  had 
an  excellent  editorial  on  April  2,  1981.  It 
is  captioned  "Coolness  Under  Fire."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cooi.trwss  0NDEX  Pnu: 

Passing  a  test  that  no  president  should 
ever  have  to  undergo,  Ronald  Reagan  has 
proved  that  he  possesses  one  of  the  rarest 
qualities  of  leadership:  The  ability  to  re- 
main cool  and  controlled  In  the  face  of  su- 
preme danger.  This,  Indeed,  Is  a  characteristic 
of  heroes,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  mUllons 
of  Americans,  Mr.  Reagan  will  forever  re- 
main. 

On  Monday,  President  Reauan  stared  death 
In  the  face— and  laughed.  The  courage  and 
wit  that  he  has  demonstrated  since  he  was 
shot  constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
facets  of  this  tragic,  terrifying  e'-ent.  Many 
men  would  have  been  frightened  into  hys- 
teria by  a  threat  that  had  drawn  not  even 
the  tiniest  drop  of  their  blood,  but  not  once 
has  the  wounded  Mr  Reagan  lost  control  of 
his  mind  or  his  emotions. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  hospital  Monday 
afternoon,  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  doctors 
who  examined  him  knew  the  severity  of  his 
woxind.  There  was  a  bullet  Inside  the  presl- 
<l«»t— Inside  the  body  of  a  70-year-old  man- 


but  how  much  damage  it  had  caused  nobody 
knew.  Mr.  Reagan  might  well  have  been  on 
the  threshold  of  death,  but  he  displayed  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  panic. 

Instead,  he  Joked.  When  his  wife,  Nancy, 
arrived  in  the  emergency  room,  he  quipped: 
"Honey,  I  forgot  to  duck."  Later,  a.  the 
doctors  prepared  to  operate,  he  Joshlngly 
begged:  "Please  tell  me  you're  all  Republi- 
cans." After  the  operation,  the  president, 
silenced  by  tubes  In  his  mouth,  wrote  the 
doctors  a  note  echoing  the  view  of  W.  C. 
Fields  that  "AU  in  all,  I'd  rather  be  In  Phila- 
delphia." Still  later  he  penned  another  note 
Informing  the  doctors  and  nurses  that  "Win- 
ston Churchill  said  there  Is  no  more  exhil- 
arating feeling  than  being  shot  without  re- 
sults." And  finally,  when  aide  Lyn  Nofslger 
Informed  the  president  Tuesday  that  the 
government  was  functioning  normally,  Mr. 
Reagan,  whose  most  Important  goal  Is  to 
change  the  way  the  government  functions, 
growiel  good-humoredly:  "What  makes  you 
think  I'd  be  happy  about  that?" 

Observed  The  Washington  Star  editorially 
about  all  this: 

"But  what  the  Reagan  jokes  express  even 
more  strongly — and  significantly — is  a 
leader's  coolness  In  a  crisis.  They  are  asser- 
tions of  cheerful  calm  In  the  midst  of  known 
disaster  and  unmeasured  danger.  Benjamin 
Pranklln.  the  man  who  observed  that  If  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
did  not  hang  together  they  were  likely  to 
hang  separately,  would  have  understood.  He 
would  have  Uked  them." 

In  Washington,  members  of  Congress  and 
journalists  are  reacting  with  admiration — If 
not  awe — to  the  coolness  and  control  that 
President  Reagan  has  exhibited.  Among  them 
the  prevailing  view  Is  that  he  will  emerge 
from  this  tragedy  a  more  revered  and  more 
Influential  leader.  We  share  that  belief. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1981— S.  895 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  895, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1981. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  a  cru- 
cial piece  of  civil  rights  legislation.  Its 
goal  is  to  protect  the  constitutionally 
guaranteed  voting  rights  of  all  our  citi- 
zens. 

The  kev  provisions  of  this  legislation 
can  be  divided  into  two  categories:  Per- 
manent protections  and  temporary  pro- 
tections. Among  the  important  perma- 
nent protections  are  a  ban  on  racial  dis- 
crimination and  a  ban  on  literacy  tests. 
The  most  important  temporary  protec- 
tions are  requirements  for  jurisdictions 
with  a  history  of  discriminatory  voting 
practices  to  "pre-clear"  anv  changes  In 
thrtr  election  laws  with  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  a  provision  requiring 
jurisdictions  to  provide  voting  assistance 
in  languages  other  than  English  to  cer- 
tain minorities. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has  been 
reauthorized  and  updated  in  1970  and 
1975.  The  temporary  provisions  are 
scheduled  to  expire  next  year  and  are  in 
need  of  extension. 

What  would  the  legislation  that  we 
are  proposing  do?  Basically,  it  would 
address  three  Issues. 

First,  it  would  provide  for  a  10-year 
continuation  of  section  5 — the  "pre- 
clearance"  provision — of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

Second,  it  would  amend  sect'on  2  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  clear  un  an  un- 
certainty that  has  developed  regarding 


ways  for  proving  discrimination.  After 
passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  a  va- 
riety of  direct  and  indirect  evidence  was 
considered  suflBcient  to  prove  intent  to 
discriminate.  However,  in  1980  a  Su- 
preme Court  opinion  confused  this  sit- 
uation by  implying  that  direct  proof  of 
intent  was  necessary  to  prove  discrimi- 
nat.on.  The  bill  that  we  are  introducing 
would  clarify  this  situation  by  reaffirm- 
ing the  old  standard  that  had  been  used 
prior  to  this  Supreme  Court  opinion. 

Third,  the  bill  would  provide  for  a  7- 
year  continuation  of  section  203  of  the 
Vot  ng  Rights  Act.  This  change  would 
put  the  so-called  "bilingual"  provision 
on  the  same  expiration  timetable  as 
other  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
is  the  most  potent  mechanism  in  place 
for  preventing  voting  discrimination.  In 
the  15  years  it  has  been  on  the  books, 
over  800  discriminatory  changes  in  elec- 
tion laws  have  been  blocked  under  the 
"preclearanco"  provis.on.  Clearly,  there 
is  a  need  for  this  legislation  to  be  reau- 
thorized, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  bill  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration. 


HENRI  CARTIER-BRESSON 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  was  privileged  to  see  a  display,  put  on 
by  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  of  a  half- 
century  of  photographs  made  by  Henri 
Cartier-Bresson.  Cartier-Bresson  is,  in 
my  estimation,  one  of  the  greatest  pho- 
tographers ever,  and  the  exhibit  holds 
156  photographs  from  23  countries  se- 
lected by  him  as  a  personal  statement 
of  his  50  years  in  photography. 

The  display  was  arranged  by  the 
American  Express  Foundation  and  dem- 
onstrates not  only  its  commitment  to 
photography  as  an  art  form,  but  also  the 
foresight  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery.  The 
Corcoran,  its  director  Peter  Marzio  and 
its  board  deserve  the  thanks  not  only 
of  Washington  but  of  the  whole  coun- 
try for  recognizing  that  photography  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  art  forms.  Not 
only  have  they  done  this  in  the  past, 
but  their  show  now  in  Washington 
demonstrates  that  in  a  way  it  could  not 
be  disputed. 

I  feel  extremely  privileged  to  have 
been  able  to  view  this  exhibit,  and  I  feel 
privileged  that  it  is  showing  throughout 
our  great  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  regarding  the  exhibit 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Washington  Star  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  I  extend  my 
personal  thanks  to  the  International 
Center  of  Photopranhy  in  New  York,  the 
American  Expess  Foundation,  and  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  for  this  rare 
opportimity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  4,  19811 

Moments    Noticed — The    Classic  •  Photoc- 

BAPHT  OP  Henri  Cartieb-Brzsson 

(By  Paul  Richard) 

No  photographer  alive  has  a  more  secure 
position  In  the  history  of  art  than  Henri 
Cartier-Bresson — esthete,  man  of  action,  art- 
ist and  reporter — whose  distilled  retrospec- 
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tlve  goes  on  view  today  at  tbe  Corcoran 
Gallery.  We  see  in  every  image  the  three 
Interacting  masteries  that  have,  for  half  a 
century,  lent  grandeur  to  his  art. 

The  first  is  temporal.  No  photographer  lias 
ever  been  more  at  ease  In  the  flow  of  time, 
or  faster  on  the  trigger.  A  leaping  figure 
floats  In  air,  sun  glints  from  a  spectacle — 
and  we  know  that  In  the  Instant  before  be 
shot  these  pictures  he  managed  to  foresee 
what  was  about  to  happen.  "In  photography." 
he's  said,  "you've  got  to  be  quick,  quick, 
quick,  quick.  Like  an  animal  and  a  prey." 

But  he  Is  also  slow.  Cartler-Bresson's 
alacrity  Is  not  more  awesome  than  his  pa- 
tience. A  magazine  assigned  him  once  to 
photograph  the  architect  Louis  Kahn.  For 
this  job  Cartier-Bresson  did  not  dart,  he 
floated.  He  hid  himself — for  days — behind  a 
narrow  column  among  the  many  drafting 
boards  in  Kahn's  busy  ofBce.  "I  used  to  go 
aroimd  the  room  while  he  was  waiting  for 
me  to  stop  at  a  certain  board."  the  architect 
recalled.  "And  I  did  stop,  too,  because  the 
board  was  occupied  by  a  beautiful  Chinese 
girl,  that's  why.  I  went  over  to  the  board  and 
I  started  to  draw,  and  I  heard  the  camera 
go  cUck-cUck-cllck.  He  was  ready,  you  see: 
he  was  waiting  for  the  very  moment,  but  he 
was  setting  the  stage  for  it." 

Cartler's  second  mastery  Is  geometrical.  His 
photographs  are  full  of  visual  rhymes  Look, 
for  Instance  at  the  picture  he  took  one 
rainy  day  in  1932  behind  the  Gare  Salnt- 
Lazare.  It  Is  a  picture  dens;  with  echoes. 
The  man  leaping  In  air  Is  twinned  with  his 
reflection.  The  posters  In  the  background — 
of  a  dancer  in  midair — and  the  foreground — 
barrel-hoops — are  as  strangely  paired. 

"How  did  he  catch  so  quickly  the  analogy 
between  the  running  man  and  the  poster," 
writes  Yves  Bonnefoy,  a  friend  of  the  artist. 
"How,  from  so  many  fugitive  elements,  could 
he  compose  a  scene  as  perfect  In  Its  details 
as  It  Is  mysterious  In  Its  essence?  How  can 
one  know  before  seeing  and  decide  before 
knowing?" 

As  if  in  obedience  to  some  psychic  chore- 
ography, the  shapes  in  Cartler-Bresson's 
photographs  dance  with  one  another.  Two 
pigs  stand  up  in  unison  in  a  picture  shot 
in  Holland  in  1953  Alberto  Glacomettl  strides 
across  a  gallery  as  if  in  Imitation  of  the 
statue  by  his  side.  This  show  Is  full  of  per- 
fect puns.  As  William  Faulkner  stretches, 
the  terrier  at  his  feet  performs  the  same 
gesture.  "The  greatest  toy  for  me  Is  geom- 
etry,"  says   Cartier-Bresson. 

His  third  mastery  ds  kindness — though  his 
long  career  has  been  as  full  of  action,  danger 
and  violence  as  Andre  Malraux's. 

Ho  photographed  the  French  Resistance 
during  World  Wax  II.  He  was  captured  by 
the  Germans  and  was  forced  to  ^end  three 
years  In  a  prisoner-of-war  camp  from  which, 
on  his  third  try,  he  finally  escaped.  (The  art- 
ist, ever  since,  has  valued  anonymity.  He  will 
not  pose  far  portraits;  his  Leloa's  chrome  Is 
blackened  so  that  no  sudden  glint  will  catch 
a  subject's  eye.)  In  1919,  he  covered  the 
Chinese  Revolution.  When  Ohandhl  was  as- 
sassinated in  194«,  Cartier-Bresson  was  pres- 
ent. For  years  he  made  his  living  as  a  photo- 
Journalist,  but  his  most  newsy  photographs 
are  never  headline-harsh.  Look,  for  In- 
stance, at  his  picture  of  a  "Gestapo  informer 
recognized  by  a  woman  she  has  denoxinced. 
deportation  camp.  Dessau.  Gennanv,  1945." 
One  would  expect  Cartler-Bre-sons  sympa- 
thies to  be  Immediately  apparent.  But  the  *n- 
former.  with  her  flst  clenched,  is  not  read  as 
the  enemy.  It  Is  the  rage  of  her  attacker  that 
makes  the  viewer  cringe.  Cartier-Bresson  is 
no  prooagandlst.  And  endless  pollt»s«e  a 
sympathy— for  his  subjects,  and  also  for  the 
viewer — permeates  his  art. 

How  many  thousand  photographs  he's 
made  since  1932  Is  anybody's  ^ess.  Most 
have  been  discarded.  The  156  Included  in  this 
show,  all  chosen  by  the  artist,  are  those  for 


whdch  Cartier-Bresson  hopes  to  be  retnem- 
bered.  Their  installation  here  is  not  chrono- 
logical. A  picture  from  the  '708  might  bang 
without  discomfort  beside  one  made  40  years 
before. 

In  its  discipline,  its  graclousness — and 
above  all  in  Its  artlessness — the  work  of  Car- 
tler-Bresaon  seems  almost  Oriental.  Writer 
Richard  Whelan  notes  th*t  Cartier-Bresson 
regards  Eugen  Herrlgels  "Zen  in  the  Art  of 
Archery"  as  "one  of  the  best  photography 
manuals  ever  written;"  "Bow,  arrow,  goal 
and  ego  melt  into  one  another  ...  As  soon 
as  I  take  the  bow  and  shoot,  everything  be- 
comes so  clear  and  straight-forward  and 
ridiculously  simple."  When  Cartier-Bresson 
insists  that  photography  '•doesn't  take  any 
brains,"  the  meaning  is  the  same. 

Henri  Cartder-Bresson  is  now  73.  Though  he 
started  as  a  painter,  and  nowadays  prefers 
drawing  to  photography,  he  has  always  b*rn 
an  artist.  He  links  Atget  to  Robert  Frank. 
Through  Cartier-Bresson  has  called  himself  a 
"surrealist"  photographer,  that  label  does  not 
flt.  He's  a  splrltutJ  photographer. 

HLs  exhibit  at  the  Caroorxa  was  organized 
In  New  York  In  1979  for  the  Intwnatlonal 
Center  of  Photography.  Its  tour  Is  sponsored 
by  the  American  Express  Foundation.  It  will 
remain  at  the  Corcoran  through  May  17. 

CABTTEH-BaEssoN:  An  Ete  for  the 
Decisive  Moment 
(By  James  Cassell) 

"To  me,"  wrote  Henri,  Cartier-Bresson  in 
1962,  "photography  Is  the  simultaneous  rec- 
ognition, in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  of  the 
significance  of  an  event  as  well  as  of  a  pre- 
cise organization  of  forms  which  give  that 
event  its  proper  expression." 

Cartier-Bres'on  Is  one  of  the  major  figures 
in  aoth-century  photography.  The  influence 
of  his  theories — as  well  as  the  sustaining 
vigtor  of  his  work — is  evident  In  the  retro- 
spective exhibition  that  c^iened  yesterday  at 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  The  166  photo- 
graphs, personally  selected  for  the  show  by 
the  72-year-old  Frenchman,  span  his  travels 
throughout  Europe,  the  Orient  and  America 
over  a  half  a  century. 

With  Bob  Capa  and  David  Seymour, 
Cartier-Bresson  founded  the  famed  pboto 
agency.  Magnum,  in  1947.  He  was  one  of 
the  flrst  photographers  to  use  the  srmm 
camera,  making  It  possible  for  him  to  create 
his  lively,  so  often  spontaneous  pictures.  His 
book.  "The  Decisive  Moment,"  was  publlshe:! 
in  1962.  and  the  photographic  theories 
espoused  there  are  widely  accepted  today  by 
practitioners  and  thinkers  alike. 

To  understand  the  "significance  of  an 
event,  "one  has  to  have  been  bom  with  some- 
thing unusual:  and  one  has  to  live  deeply 
within  oneself.  A  father's  pride  and  three 
generations  of  a  family  pass  before  the 
artist's  unlmposing  camera  in  the  image 
"Lock  at  Bouglval,  France.  1965."  The  man's 
strapping  body,  back  to  the  camera,  fills  the 
frame.  The  story  is  told  by  his  arms  re- 
laxed at  his  side,  his  shoulders,  and  the 
face  of  a  mother  holding  her  baby.  On  either 
side  of  this  "decisive  moment"  there  may  be 
hardships.  But  the  image  attests  to  the  joy 
and  courage  of  being  a  parent,  and  to  its 
fulfillment. 

It's  no  mystery  how,  coupled  with  the  art- 
ist's extraordinary  awareness.  Cartler-Bres- 
son's photography  came  to  possess  a  graphic 
vigor,  in  both  peopled  and  unpeopled  scenes. 
It  can  be  seen  in  the  image  of  a  child 
walking  on  his  hands  before  a  mountain 
landscape  on  a  dirt  road  in  Greece,  or  in  the 
triangle  of  trees  jutting  out  from  the  bridge 
in  the  misty  "He  de  la  Cite.  Parts."  Cartier- 
Bresson  pays  his  debts  to  painting  openly. 
He  studied  painting  with  the  art  crttic  and 
academician  Andre  Thote  between  1927  end 
1928.  Although  such  diverse  infiuences  as 
the  Irrationality  of  Dada  can  be  found  in  his 


work,  he  once  said  emphatically,  "AU  my 
training  was  surrealism." 

A  knowledge  of  Cartler-Bresson's  roots  In 
fine  art  does  not  mean  that  we  should  dis- 
miss him  as  an  imitator  of  painting.  VPbat  he 
gained  from  painting,  he  saw  and  knew  ■• 
present  in  the  everyday  world.  If  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  surrealism  and,  just  as  appar- 
ently, by  the  power  and  energy  of  Construc- 
tlvist  expression,  he  transcended  them.  What 
is  truly  transcendent  in  his  Imagery  is  its 
moral  Import. 

If  the  tone  ot  Cartler-Bresson's  photog- 
ra^y  Is  morally  hopeful  and  uplifttng.  It  is 
not  because  be  has  been  a  stranger  to  adver- 
sity. As  a  French  soldier,  he  was  taken  prison- 
er in  1940  by  the  Germans;  in  1943,  he  be- 
came active  in  the  iOIPGD,  an  underground 
movement  helping  war  prisoners  and  es- 
capees. He  photographed  the  occupation  of 
France  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  shot  "Le 
retour."  a  documentary  about  the  homecom- 
ing of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  those  who  had 
been  deported  to  Germany. 

Were  it  simply  a  matter  of  graceful  lines 
and  curves,  visual  whimsy  and  wit.  Cartler- 
Bresson's  photographs  would  not  survive. 
They  survive  because  they  are  humane  and 
compassionate:  the  emotionally  beaten  taaet 
of  Spain  in  the  1930s:  the  division  of  a  city 
and  a  people  along  the  Berlin  waU;  the  heroic 
portraits  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre  and  William 
Faulkner;  a  tragic  portrait  of  poet  Ezra 
Pound.  There  Is  spiritual  hungar  In  the  Image 
of  a  Parisian  man  holding  the  hand  of  a 
cardinal  to  his  Ups.  There  is  love  *m«ng 
children  playing  In  the  rubble  of  a  city,  or 
In  a  couple's  embraces. 

Cartler-Bresson's  view  of  Amertca  is  not 
so  gentle.  He  shows  a  people  who  are  Isol  »ted 
and  wasteful,  a  people  whose  advanced  tech- 
nology and  "good  life"  are.  at  the  bottom  of 
It  all.  spiritual  saboteurs.  His  Imagery  of 
America  Is  somewhat  aUn  to  the  Swiss-bom 
photographer  Robert  Frank's  mournful  w<irk. 
"The  Americans."  published  in  the  1960s. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  French  that  thev  not 
only  invented  photography,  but  chat  they 
have  given  us  In  this  century  two  of  the  medi- 
um's giants:  Henri  Cartier-Bresson  and  Eu- 
gene Atget.  To  mention  them  together  Is  to 
think  at  once  how  dissimilar  they  are :  Atget, 
the  old  man,  lugging  his  large  camera  around 
Parts  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century:  pho- 
tographing the  forgotten  streets,  tbe  eroding 
statues  and  gardens;  waiting  for  evervone 
to  leave  a  scene,  waiting  for  tbe  right  light. 
And  Cartier-Bresson.  darting  about  with  his 
small  Lelca  almost  unnoticed,  waiting  for  a 
gesture  or  movement,  for  the  "decisive  mo- 
ment." They  are  fundamentally  different,  ex- 
cept In  their  patience  and  in  their  recogni- 
tion of  what  Oscar  Wilde  said:  "Tbe  true 
mystery  of  the  world  is  tbe  visible,  not  the 
Invisible." 

The  exhibition,  accompanied  by  a  book  of 
Cartler-Bresson's  Dhoto-m«>h«  oubllshe-l  by 
Robert  Delpire.  was  organized  by  the  inter- 
national Center  of  Photography  In  New  York 
and  made  possible  with  tbe  support  of  the 
Amertcan  Express  Foundation.  It  continues 
at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  17tb  and  New 
York  Avenue,  through  May  17. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  408 

A  "I'   TO  ■ZDTTCX  TAXES  ON  AMERICANS 
WOKKHrC   ABROAD 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  of  this  year  T  Introduced  S.  408 
to  reduce  and  simplify  the  taxation  of 
Americans  working  overseas.  This  WU 
will  help  put  American  workers  back  on 
even  ground  with  their  foreign  com- 
petitors by  chang<nR  sections  911  and 
913  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

B«cause  the  original  printing  of  S.  408 
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contained  three  drafting  errors.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
printed with  the  corrections  I  am  now 
sending  to  the  desk.  I  also  request  that 
the  names  of  the  coeponsors  be  included 
on  this  star  print:  Senators  Tsongas, 
Matbias,  Roth,  MATstniACA,  Cochkan, 
LuGAK.  BoscHwrrz,  SCBioTr,  Qrasslkt, 
BoKXN,  and  Szxpson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  this  legislation  has 
a  strong  bipartisan  group  of  sponsors. 
It  is  very  similar  to  a  proposal  I  made 
last  year  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  also  with  bipartisan 
suKxut. 

Our  bill  includes  the  following  provl- 
sims: 

An  exclusion  from  n.S.  tax  for  the 
first  $50,000  plus  half  of  the  next  $50,- 
000  of  earned  income.  The  maximum 
exclusion,  therefore,  woxild  be  $75,000; 

An  exclusicMi  from  U.S.  tax  for  hous- 
ing allowances  or  costs  which  exceed 
16%  percent  of  the  salary  of  a  Q8-14 
step  1.  In  1981,  this  would  exclude  for- 
eign housing  costs  which  exceed  $5,'785; 

A  residency  requirement  reduced  to 
11  out  of  any  12  consecutive  months.  The 
current  residency  requirement  is  17  out 
of  18  months  and  must  include  a  full  tax 
year;  and 

Repeal  of  the  complex  and  confusing 
cost-of-living  deductions  under  section 
913  of  the  code. 

Current  tax  policy  affecting  Amer- 
icans who  work  abroad  continues  to 
plague  our  efforts  to  Increase  U.S.  ex- 
ports. It  is  becoming  more  widely  under- 
stood In  Congress  that  our  tax  laws  must 
be  changed  if  U.S.  companies,  which  em- 
ploy Americans  in  their  foreign  opera- 
tions, are  to  remain  competitive  In  the 
world  market.  The  task  of  strengthen- 
ing U.S.  export  policy  and  improving  the 
ccmipetltive  position  of  U.S.  industry  is 
simply  not  a  partisan  issue.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  national  interest. 

No  better  explanation  of  the  current 
problem  and  no  more  compelling  argu- 
ment for  correcting  it  has  been  put  forth 
than  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  In 
its  February  27,  1981,  report  titled, 
"American  Employment  Abroad  Dis- 
couraged by  U.S.  Income  Tax  Laws."  For 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  study  the  GAO  findings,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
digest  of  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
RxcosD  foUowing  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

BxHiBrr  1 

AumcAM   EMPLOTMENT    ABKOAB   DiSCOinUGBD 

BT  vs.  iNcom  Tax  Laws 

DIGXSr 

The  competitiveness  of  U.S.  exports  in  the 
world  market  has  become  a  major  national 
concern  because  of  the  deficit  In  the  US 
balance  of  trade  that  developed  In  the  1970b 
and  Its  Implications  for  real  Income  and  em- 
ployment to  the  United  SUtes.  This  problem 
has  been  the  fociis  of  major  initiatives  to 
improve  Government  export  promotion  pro- 
grams and  to  Identify  and  correct  Oovem- 
ment  dlstocentlves  to  exports. 


To  adequately  promote  and  service  U.S. 
products  and  operations  In  foreign  countries, 
U.S.  companies  employ  a  large  force  of  U.S. 
citizens  abroad.  There  Is  widespread  concern 
that  tax  provisions  contained  In  the  Foreign 
Earned  xncome  Act  (FEIA)  (Public  Law 
96-616,  TlUe  II:  Nov.  8.  1978)  are  provtog  a 
disincentive  to  employment  of  U.S.  citizens 
abroad,  and,  therefore,  adversely  affecting 
exports. 

A  QAO  survey  of  a  group  of  major  VS. 
companies  havtog  substantial  operations 
abroad  revealed  that  U.S.  taxes  were  an  im- 
portant factor  to  reducing  the  number  of 
Americans  employed  overseas,  because  the: 

Tax  laws  do  not  fully  relieve  the  companies' 
employees  from  taxes  on  Income  reflecting 
the  excessive  costs  of  living  and  worktog 
abroad. 

Companies  generally  reimburse  overseu 
employees  for  their  additional  tax  biirden. 
making  Americans  more  coetly  than  citizens 
of  competing  countries,  who  generally  are 
not  taxed  by  their  home  countries. 

Complexity  of  the  new  tax  laws  makes 
compUance  difficult  and  expensive. 

IMPACT    ON   KMPLOTMENT   OP    AMEBKANS 
OVEBSEAS 

The  United  States  Is  alone  among  the 
major  industrial  countries  in  taxing  foreign- 
source  income  on  a  citizenship  basis.  It  taxes 
not  only  base  salary  but  also  overseas  allow- 
ances to  the  extent  they  are  not  offset  by 
deductions  provided  for  in  the  Foreign 
Earned  Income  Act. 

Most  major  U.S.  firms  that  OAO  surveyed 
operate  progrq^ns  to  reimburse  expatriate 
employeee  for  the  additional  tax  burdens  re- 
sulting from  their  overseas  assignments. 
These  programs  are  usually  available  to  both 
Americans  and  third-country  nationals.' 
They  are  generally  designed  to  ensure  that 
the  tax  liabilities  borne  by  employees  do  not 
exceed  the  home-country  taxes  on  their  base 
salarlea. 

OAO  found  that  these  programs  are  sig- 
nificantly more  expensive  for  Americans 
than  for  third-country  nationals,  who  gen- 
erally are  not  taxed  by  their  home  countries. 
For  example,  a  third-country  national  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  where  there  is  no  income  tax, 
did  not  require  a  tax  reimbursement.  Amer- 
icans, on  the  other  hand,  paid  U.S.  taxes 
substantially  in  excess  of  those  that  would 
normally  apply  to  their  base  salaries.  The 
companies  provided  Americans  in  Saudi 
Arabia  with  tax  reimbursements  averaging 
$18,889  for  married  em-^Ioyees  in  the  $45,000 
to  »65,000  salary  range  and  $10,558  for  un- 
married employees  in  the  $25,000  to  $45,000 
salary  range. 

The  difference  between  the  tax  relmburse- 
mrat  payments  provided  to  Americans  by 
the  companies  and  those  made  to  third - 
country  nationals  contributed  significantly 
to  the  relative  costltoess  of  Americans  Al- 
though it  varied  from  country  to  country  • 
the  difference  was  In  all  cas^s  substantial, 
rangi-^g  from  24.5  percent  of  the  differential 
to  total  compensation  to  over  100  percent. 
In  the  latter  cases,  the  tax  reimbursement 
made  U.S.  workers  more  costly  e^en  though 
their  other  compensation  was  lower  than 
that  of  third-country  nationals. 

This  coat  differential  was  reported  by  the 
U.S.  firms  as  a  major  cause  of  the  decrease  In 
their  employment  of  Americans  overseas. 
Further,  the  relative  number  of  Ame'lcans  In 
oversees  positions  decreased  in  comparison 
with  third-country  nationals  from  i976  to 
1980. 


>The  third-country  nationals  included  in 
QAO's  survey  were  citizens  of  Canada. 
Prance.  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
West  Oermany. 

'The  host  countries  included  In  OAO's 
survey  are  Brazil.  Hong  Kong.  Japan.  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Venezuela. 


APPABEKT     IMAOBQUACT     ANB     COMPLEXTrOES    OT 
THE    FOREIGN    EABNED    INCOME    ACT 

Congressional  intent  in  passing  the  FEIA 
waj  twofold — to  create  greater  equity  be- 
tween people  working  abroad  and  at  home 
and  to  provide  oeneflis  for  the  U.S.  economy 
b/  encouraging  Americans  to  work  in  hard- 
a.ilp  areas.  The  first  objective  was  to  be 
achieved  through  a  series  of  deductions  for 
the  excess  costs  of  living  overseas  and  the 
second  through  either  an  addlttonaj  $6,000 
hardship  deduction  or  through  a  $20,000  ex- 
clusion (with  no  deductions)  for  todlvld- 
uals  in  designated  hardship  area  camps.  In 
practice,  however,  the  law: 

Falls  far  short  of  its  goal  of  provldtog 
equity,  and 

Buns  counter  to  the  general  goaj  of  simpli- 
fying U.S.  tax  returns. 

The  FEIA  provides  a  series  of  deductions 
for  certato  excess  foreign  living  costs.  In 
total,  the  deductions  for  cost  of  living,  hous- 
ing, schooltog  expenses,  and  home  leave 
transportation  do  not  appear  to  reduce  to- 
come  earned  abroad  by  the  actual  costs  of 
these  Items.  Although  the  schooling  and 
home  leave  transportation  deductions  v/ere 
generally  adequate  according  to  data  pro- 
vided by  U.S.  company  officials,  the  housing 
and  cost  of  living  deductions  were  often  seri- 
ously inadequate  in  reducing  Income  by  ac- 
tual allowances.  In  addition,  the  FEIA  ne- 
glects to  consider  other  costs,  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  which  is  the  tax  on  the  tax  re- 
imbursement designed  to  compensate  em- 
ployees for  the  excess  taxes,  both  U.S.  and 
foreign,  that  are  incurred  as  a  result  of  work- 
tog  overseen.  Tax  reimbiu'sements  were  pro- 
vided by  95  percent  of  the  firms  responding 
to  our  questionnaire.  TTie  tax  reimbursement, 
while  varying  according  to  salary  level,  hoet 
country,  and  compensation  package,  often 
represented  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
individual's  base  salary. 

The  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  FEIA  de- 
ductions overall  Ls  demonstrated  by  the  large 
amounts  by  which  an  Individual's  total  al- 
lowances exceed  his  FE*A  deductions.  In  six 
countries,  the  allowances  exceeded  the  de- 
ducUons  by  $29,000  to  $63,000  for  married 
individuals  and  $19,000  to  $28,000  for  un- 
married Individuals.  These  figures  represent 
the  extent  to  which  the  FEIA  does  not  re- 
duce taxable  income  related  to  the  excessive 
costs  of  living  overseas.  In  practice,  major 
companies  protect  their  employees  from 
such  taxation. 

OAO  found  a  general  consenstis  that  the 
FEIA  Is  unreasonably  complex.  Many  indi- 
viduals overseas  are  unable  to  prepare  their 
own  tax  returns  and  many  of  the  U.S.  firms 
surveyed  incur  substantial  costs  for  prepa- 
ration of  employee  returns.  The  risk  of  to- 
correot  preparation  of  returns  is  great,  and 
Infil^iduals  are  often  forced  to  seek  outside 
assistance.  The  average  estimated  cost  of 
preparing  an  emnloyee's  tax  return.  accord- 
In?  to  the  companies  surveyed,  was  almost 
$700  if  prepared  by  the  company  and  more 
than  $1,100  II  prepared  by  an  accounting 
firm. 

MATTZBS  rOB   CONSIDEBATION  BT  THE  CONCBESS 

Taxation  of  Americans  working  abroad  Is 
part  of  the  conttouine  conflict  among  the  tax 
policy  objectives  of  raising  revenue  achieving 
tax  equity.  slmpUfvlng  tax  returns,  and  other 
special  alms  of  public  policy,  such  as  promot- 
ing U.S.  exports  and  competitiveness  abroad. 
In  considering  the  question  of  whether,  and 
to  w^'at  extent,  Americans  working  abroad 
should  be  taxed,  the  Congress  must  decide 
what  priority  should  be  assigned  to  each  of 
the  conflicting  policy  objectives. 

OAO  believes  that  the  Congress  should  con- 
sider placing  Americans  wording  abroad  on 
an  Income  tax  basis  comparable  with  that  of 
citizens  of  competitor  countries  who  gener- 
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aUy  are  not  taxed  on  their  foreign  earned 
income,  because: 

Present  U.S.  tax  provisions  are  widely  re- 
garded as  discouraging  employment  of  U.S. 
citizens  abroad. 

Present  tax  provisions  have  reportedly 
made  Americans  relatively  more  expensive 
than  competing  tblrd-coimtry  nationals, 
thereby  reducing  their  share  of  employment 
abroad  by  major  U.S.  companies. 

Americans  retained  abroad  by  major  com- 
panies are  generally  reimbursed  for  their 
higher  taxes,  adding  to  the  companies'  oper- 
ating costs  and  makmg  them  less  competitive. 
A  number  of  optional  means  of  taxing 
Americans  abroad  have  been  proposed  to  the 
Congress.  Two  of  these — complete  exclusion 
or  limited  but  generous  exclusion  of  foreign 
earned  tocome  for  qualifying  taxpayers — 
would  establish  a  basis  of  taxation  compar- 
able with  that  of  competitor  countrlee  and. 
at  the  same  time,  would  be  relatively  simple 
to  admtolster. 
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Mr.  CHAFEE.  Finally,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  happy  to  announce  that  the  Finance 
Subcommittee   on   Taxation   and   Debt 
Management  will  be  conducting  a  hear- 
ing on  our  bill  later  this  month,   on 
April  24.  We  urge  all  our  colleagues  to 
join  us  in  seeking  removal  of  this  export 
disincentive  from  the  Tax  Code  this  year. 
There  is  no  reason  to  delay  any  further. 
•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Chafeb  and 
10  other  colleagues  in  sponsoring  S.  408. 
This  legislation  deals  with  the  problem 
that  income  earned  by  Americans  abroad 
is  taxed  at  an  excessive  level.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  no  one  wins  except  ovir  foreign 
competitors.    The    losers    include    U.S. 
workers,  U.S.  corporations,  and  the  U.S. 
Treasury  itself. 

The  United  States  taxes  Its  citizens 
working  overseas  far  more  heavily  than 
other  nations  do.  The  net  income  of  an 
American  managing  a  major  construc- 
tion project,  for  example,  may  well  be 
less  than  the  net  income  of  a  European 
working  under  his  supervision.  This  in- 
equity results  in  high  turnover  of  Amer- 
icans in  jobs  overseas.  In  addition,  it 
tends  to  put  workers  from  other  coun- 
tries in  jobs  for  which  Americans  are 
very  well  qualified.  Overtaxation  of 
Americans  abroad  contributes  to  unem- 
ployment at  home. 

An  American  corporation  can  try  to 
compensate  for  high  taxation  by  raising 
salaries  for  our  citizens  working  abroad. 
But  this  is  a  no-win  proposition  because 
it  can  make  the  firm  too  expensive  to 
compete  with  high  powered  corporatiwis 
from  Germany,  England,  France,  Japan, 
and  elsewhere.  The  result  is  a  substantial 
loss  of  potential  profits  for  U.S.  business. 
U.S.  exports  suffer  because  of  this  self- 
inflicted  disadvantage. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  viewed 
this  tax  policy  with  tunnel  vision.  Its 
estimation  of  major  tax  revenues  from 
the  Foreign  Earned  Income  Act  of  1978 
discounted  the  cumulative  effect  of  high 
taxation— reduced  job  opportunities, 
higher  labor  costs,  and  reduced  exports 
I  believe  that  the  long-term  reality  Is 
that  tax  reduction  for  workers  abroad 
is  essential  to  our  economic  strength. 

This  Nation  can  no  longer  live  in  an 
illusion  of  economic  Independence  OPEC 
has  pounded  home  the  message  that 
ouier  nations  have  major  power  to  affect 
our  uves.  Last  year  we  sent  over  $70  bil- 


lion to  OPEC  countries  for  oil.  The  In- 
temati(Hial  auUHnoblle  market  Is  an- 
other index  of  new  realities  that  hit 
close  to  home.  With  gas  prices  now  be- 
ginning to  reflect  the  world's  limited  oil 
supply,  American  automakers  are  taking 
a  beating  from  more  fuel-efflclent  for- 
eign models. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  try  to  plug  these 
dollar  drains  with  protectionism,  or  we 
can  embrace  our  new  role  as  a  world 
trader  In  a  world  economic  community 
and  act  boldly  to  Improve  our  competi- 
tiveness. I  believe  the  latter  Is  the  only 
real  choice.  We  must  begin  to  insure  that 
U.S.  business  is  not  a  handicapped  com- 
petitor abroad.  Taxing  U.S.  citizens 
abroad  more  fairly  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  so  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  20,  1980.  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Cullivan.  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Division  of  Camp  Dresser  & 
McKee  Inc.,  testified  on  this  issue  before 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  believe  his  comments  would 
interest  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  his  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Recoes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Donald  E.  CmxivAN 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Donald  Cullivan 
and  I  am  the  president  of  the  International 
Division  of  Camp  Dresser  &  McKee  Inc. 
(CDM) .  the  14th  largest  consulttog  engtoeer- 
ing  firm  in  the  United  States.  CDM  cur- 
rently employs  nearly  1.600  people  and  our 
annual  revenues  are  currently  about  $70  mil- 
lion a  year.  About  16  percent  of  our  work  is 
done  overseas. 

Currently  I  am  also  the  chairman  of  the 
International  Engineering  Committee  of  the 
American  Consulttog  Engtocers  CouncU 
which  represents  over  3.600  U.S.  consulttog 
engineering  firms.  Today,  however,  I  speak  to 
you  as  the  person  responsible  for  my  com- 
pany's overseas  work  to  give  you  some  facts 
and  cases  about  the  adverse  effects  of  sec- 
tions 911  and  913  of  the  1978  tax  law  as  they 
relate  to  CDM. 

From  1963  to  1970  I  lived  and  worked  as 
an  engtoeer  to  Brazil.  Bangladesh,  and  Thai- 
land. In  those  days,  with  a  $25,000  exemption, 
the  extra  income  resulting  from  this  tax  re- 
lief was  very  substantial  and  represented  a 
significant  Incentive  for  an  engineer  to  move 
his  family  to  a  developing  country.  That  to- 
centlve  no  longer  exists. 

CDM  is  presently  Jotot  venturing  with  a 
British  firm  for  a  major  project  to  the  Middle 
East.  An  American  employee  of  CDM  is  the 
project  manager  responsible  for  this  massive 
project  with  an  estimated  construction  cost 
of  over  a  bllUon  doUars.  Despite  this  heavy 
resnonsibUity,  and  despite  the  fact  that  his 
salary  is  the  highest  of  any  employee  on  the 
project,  his  take  home  pay  Is  exceeded  by  five 
of  the  British  »!nglneer8  he  is  supervistog. 
The  reason  is  because  their  tocome  is  essen- 
tially tax  free.  His  situation  would  be  even 
worse  except  for  the  fact  that  CDM  has  a 
tax  equalization  program  to  reimburse  him 
for  the  higher  tax  he  must  pay  as  an  over- 
seas employee  than  he  would  be  paytog  on 
the  same  salary  in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  tax 
exemption  as  an  incentive  to  Americans  to 
go  abroad  and  because  we  cannot  make  up 
the  difference  from  company  income  and  stUl 
remain  competitive.  CDM  is  forced  to  turn  to 
recruitment  of  non-Americans  for  its  proj- 
ects. Prior  to  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act.  from 
10  to  16  percent  of  our  overseas  employees 
were  third  country  nationals  (TCN's) ,  people 


who  are  neither  cttlsens  of  the  United  Statea. 
nor  of  the  country  to  which  we  are  working. 
Currently  this  rate  Is  nearly  40  percent. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  made  a 
strong  case  that  it  cannot  grant  tax  exemp- 
tion to  UB.  citizens  abroad  because  the 
United  SUtes  needs  this  revenue.  Even  If  tax 
relief  is  not  granted,  thU  revenue  Is  going 
to  disappear  or  greatly  diminuh  m  the  fu- 
ture. The  reason  U  that,  without  tax  reUef. 
the  Americans  wUl  conttoue  to  come  home 
and  the  use  of  TCN's  wlU  Incrtase: 

Last  year,  our  full-time  U.8.  overseas  em- 
ployees  paid  about  $220,000  to  VS.  tocome 
taxes. 

If  our  u«e  of  TCN's  had  rematoed  at  only 
15  percent  instead  of  tocreastog  to  40  per- 
cent. Treasury  would  have  received  $330,000. 
This  tax  revenue  «rUl  shrink  to  about  $100  - 
COO  if  oi;r  use  of  TCN's  increases  to  70  per- 
cent, which  is  certainly  the  direction  to 
which  we  are  presently  beadtog.  (And  where 
will  the  Jobs  come  from  for  those  retumlns 
Americans?) 

We  are  often  asked  for  specifics  about  how 
much  bustoess  we  have  lost  because  of  the 
change  to  the  laws  on  taxaUon  of  Amer- 
icans abroad.  In  the  past  3  years  we  lost  out 
on  compeUUon  for  4  major  projects  wltli 
fees  to  excess  of  $io  million.  Our  tax  struc- 
ture is  the  primary  reason.  The  British  can 
field  people  of  equivalent  skill  at  nearly  one- 
third  less  cost.  Remember  that,  for  engtoeer- 
tog  projecu.  salary  costs  account  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  the  wort 
SmaU  wonder,  then,  that  British  engtoeering 
firms  have  tocreased  their  overseas  revenues 
by  nearly  60  percent  over  the  past  3  years 

Last  year  we  paid  $46,000  to  24  long-term 
employees  for  tax  equallzaUon  and  addi- 
tional ftinds  to  our  tax  consxUtante  to  imple- 
ment the  program.  We  have  aleo  borne  the 
cost  of  assisting  our  people  to  completing 
their  tax  returns,  which  are  eitr«mely  com- 
plicated under  the  present  laws. 

The  losses  we  can  measxire  are  bad  enough 
but  foreign  cUents  have  told  me  we  wer»  not 
invited  to  compete  because  our  tax  laws 
make  UB.  firms  too  expensive  We  cannot  tell 
how  much  bustneas  we  may  be  losing  be- 
cause of  such  TlewB. 

In  1979  my  company  accounted  for  slightly 
over  1  percent  of  the  estimated  $813  mUllon 
earned  overseas  by  U.S.  design  firms  So  mul- 
tiply these  problems  and  losses  by  100  and 
you  have  n>me  idea  of  how  the  UB.  engi- 
neering firms  are  dotog  under  the  present  tax 
laws. 

Then  remember  that  engineering  work  ae- 
counta  for  only  2  to  10  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  and  you  start  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  ripple  effect  on  U.8.  contractors 
and  equipment  manufacturers  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  Chaae-Econometrics 
estimates  a  $6  biUion  loss  to  Federal  taxes  in 
1980  as  a  result  of  a  drop  to  exports  because 
of  our  overseas  tax  Iaws.« 


•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  tn 
support  of  this  legislation,  which  amends 
the  tax  code  to  reduce  substantially  the 
burden  on  our  American  businessmen 
stationed  overseas.  At  present  our  tax 
provis'ons  make  it  prohibitively  expen- 
sive for  US.  citlzois  to  live  and  work  In 
foreign  coimtries.  As  a  result,  they  are 
returning  home  at  a  time  when  we 
desperately  need  for  them  to  remain  In 
the  field,  selling  U.S.  goods  and  services 
to  foreign  buyers. 

American  businessmen  stationed  in 
foreign  countries  are  our  ambassadors 
for  business  matters.  "Riey  are  our 
foreign  representatives,  and.  like  our 
diplomatic  corps,  should  be  afforded  tax 
exemi>tions  on  the  higher  costs  of  living 
overseas. 

Our  overseas  businessmen  are  on  the 
cutting  edge,  seeking  out  new  markets. 
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new  sales  possibUities  for  U.S.  products 
and  new  contracts.  Yet  our  tax  system 
makes  It  more  economical  for  them  to 
return  to  the  United  States  than  to  con- 
tinue to  represent  U.S.  firms  and  U.S. 
products  abroad.  When  Americans  re- 
turn home — and  studies  suggest  that  as 
much  as  30  percent  of  our  overseas  work 
force  already  has — exports  drop.  They 
fall  not  only  in  the  initial  plant  and 
equipment,  but  also  in  the  replacement 
and  spare  parts  that  accompany  any 
contract. 

We  must  turn  this  situation  around 
If  we  are  going  to  expand  overseas  sales, 
Increase  our  international  competitive- 
ness and  provide  jobs  for  more  Ameri- 
cans at  home. 

The  bill  introduced  today  by  my  col- 
league. Senator  Chatse,  is  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction.  By  allowing 
US.  nationals  to  exclude  from  taxation 
up  to  $75,000  of  their  esu-ned  income,  this 
legislation  will  encourage  them  to  re- 
main overseas  and  promote  the  sale  of 
U.S.  products.  I  believe,  however,  we 
could  go  even  further  in  this  area  to 
bring  the  United  States  on  par  with  our 
trading  partners  who  do  not  saddle  their 
overseas  representatives  with  huge  tax 
burdens. 

The  United  States  must  now  do  all  in 
its  power  to  stem  our  growing  economic 
crisis  by  improving  our  trade  perform- 
ance worldwide. 

We.  in  government,  can  take  an  im- 
portant step  toward  achieving  this  goal 
by  creating  a  climate  for  our  exporters 
which  allows  them  to  trade  as  freely  as 
possible.  By  revising  our  tax  laws  to  cur- 
tail the  undue  and  disproportionate  tax- 
ation of  our  citizens  residing  abroad,  we 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  reversing  the 
declines  in  our  overseas  selling  capa- 
bility.© 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:40  am.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  840.  An  act  to  continue  In  effect  any 
authcH^ty  provided  under  the  Department  of 
Justice  Appropriation  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Tear  1980.  for  a  certsUn  period. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJi.  2884.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution within  the  United  States  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency  film 
entitled  "In  Their  Own  Words." 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution.  In  which  It  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  58.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
preeslng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  Implementing  the  objectives  of  the 
International  Tear  of  Disabled  Persons 
(1981). 

maoLLXD  jonrr  bbsoltttion  sigmb) 

At  2:15  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 


Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the  Speak- 
er has  signed  the  following  enrolled  joint 
resolution : 

S.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  9.  1981,  as  "Afri- 
can Refugee  Relief  Day" 

The  joint  resolution  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thuhmons). 

At  3:20  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the  House 
has  agreed  to  the  following  concurrent 
resolution,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate : 

H.  Con.  Res.  60.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  provide  proper  medical 
care  for  Viktor  Brallovsky  and  permit  him 
and  his  family  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  urging 
the  President  to  protest  the  continued  sup- 
pression of  human  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

ENVOIXTD    BUX    SIGNED 

At  4:28  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the  Speak- 
er has  signed  the  following  enrolled  bill : 

S.  840.  An  act  to  continue  In  effect  any 
authority  provided  under  the  Department 
of  Justice  Appropriation  Authorization  Act. 
Fiscal  Year  1980,  for  a  certain  period. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  . 

At  5:30  pm.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the  House 
has  agreed  to  the  following  concurrent 
resolution : 

S.  Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
vides for  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
from  April  10,  1981  to  April  27,  1981. 

At  5:45  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the  House 
di'aprees  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  31)  to  amend  the 
Truth  In  Lending  Act  to  encourage  cash 
discounts,  and  for  other  purposes;  asks 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  ap"o'nts  Mr.  St  GiRMAm.  Mr. 
ANmmzio,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Minish. 
Mr.  Stanton  of  Oh'o.  Mr.  Ev*ns  of  Dela- 
ware, and  Mr.  Wylie  as  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House 
solely  for  the  consideration  of  all  provl- 
slcxis  of  the  Senate  amendment  except 
section  303,  and  modifications  thereof 
committed  to  conference;  and  Mr. 
DiNGELL,  Mr.  Waxbwn.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  and  Mr.  Madican  as  managers 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House  solely  for  the  consideration  of  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Senate  amendment  and 
modifications  thereof  committed  to 
conference. 


entitled  "In  Their  Own  Words";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  read  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  60.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressmg  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  provide  proper  medical 
care  for  Viktor  Brallovsky  and  permit  him 
and  his  family  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  urging 
the  President  to  protest  the  continued  sup- 
pression of  human  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
Lnd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  55.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  Implementing  the  objectives  of 
the  .  nternational  Year  of  Disabled  Persons 
( 1981 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

H.R.  2884.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution within  the  United  States  of  the 
International   Communication   Agency   film 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  today 
he  had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled  bill 
and  joint  resolution; 

S.  840.  An  act  to  continue  In  effect  any 
authority  provided  under  the  Depairtment 
of  Justice  Appropriation  Authorization  Act. 
Fiscal  Year  1980,  for  a  certain  period. 

S.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  9,  1981.  as  "African 
Refugee  Day". 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

EC-888.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  'transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  that  the  appropriations  to  the 
United  States  Secret  Service  has  been  ap- 
p>ortloned  on  a  basis  Indicating  a  need  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-889.  A  communication  from  the 
Executive  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  that  an  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  indicating  a  necessity  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee   on   Appropriations. 

EC-890.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Coimsel  of  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  status  of  budget  author- 
ity that  was  proposed  for  rescission,  but  for 
which  Congress  failed  to  pass  a  rescission 
bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-891.  A  communication  from  the  Mili- 
tary Executive  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Board,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year  1980  and 
the  report  on  Readiness  Assessment  of  the 
Reserve  Components.  Fiscal  Year  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-892.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Instal- 
lations and  Housing),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  12  construction 
projects  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  Na- 
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tlonal  Guard;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-893.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (In- 
stallations and  Housing),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  5  construction 
projects  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  Re- 
serve; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-894.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1986,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-895.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
stiant  to  law,  the  second  annual  report  of 
the  administration  of  the  Offshore  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Ccmpensatlon  Fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

BC-898.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator,  General  Service  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  pro- 
spectus for  alterations  at  the  Federal  Center, 
Alameda,  California,  In  the  amount  of  $1,- 
722,000;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

BC-897.  A  ccmmunlcatlon  from  the  Acting 
Administrator,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act  for  two  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

BC-898.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  section  305  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-899.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  trannnlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  authorize  development  and 
security  assistance  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

BC-900  A  oo&iuiimlcatlon  from  the  Acting 
Director,  US.  Army  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
under  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EX:;-901.  A  oommimlcation  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions. Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  an  agreement  between  the 
Coordination  CotmcU  for  North  American 
Affairs  and  the  American  Institute  In  Tai- 
wan; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

BC-902.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, National  Credit  Union  Administration 
Board,  National  Credit  Union  Admlnlsti*- 
tlon,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  , 
on  the  administration  of  the  Government  In  * 
the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EX3-903.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  new  system  of  records;  to  the 
Oonmilttee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-904.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  administration  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-906.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rep<Mt  entitled  "Number  Of  Undocu- 
mented Aliens  Residing  In  The  Umted  States 
Unknown";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BC-906.  A  oommtmloartlon  from  the  Acting 


Director  of  the  Agency  for  Vcriuntew  Service, 
transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  programs 
under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Aot  of 
19i3,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

BC-907.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  analysis 
of  the  effects  upon  the  corporation  and  its 
em,ployees  of  alternative  changes  in  labor 
agreements  and  related  operational  changes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Reaourcee. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Rudolph  W.  Giuliani,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Associate  Attorney  General. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

Henry  F.  Greene,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Colimibla. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  ZoiiMSKT)  : 

S.  907.  A  bill  to  amend  section  361  of 
chapter  18  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to 
Include  Cabinet  officers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  908.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  to  provide  for  the  Imposition 
of  the  sentence  of  death  In  certain  cases  and 
to  establish  a  rational  criteria  for  the  Im- 
position of  such  sentence,  and  for  other 
purpMjses;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

S.  909.  A  bill  to  amend  section  924  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to  provide  for 
the  Imposition  of  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tence for  the  use  of  a  firearm  to  commit 
any  felony  or  carries  a  firearm  during  the 
commlsslcn  of  any  felony,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request) : 

S.  910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 

S.  911.  A  bill  to  amend  section  S«2  of  tlUe 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  a  special  pension  to  the  surviv- 
ing spouses  of  persons  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON   (by  request)  : 

S.  912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  to  clarify  that  no  prior  public  hearing 
Is  required  for  applications  for  amendment 
which  Involve  no  significant  hazards  con- 
sideration and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

S.  913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Conunlsslon,  upon  determination  that  such 
action  Is  necessary  In  ttie  public  Interest,  to 
issue  an  Interim  operating  license  authoriz- 
ing fuel  loading,  low-power  operation  and 
testing  of  a  nuclear  power  reactor  in  ad- 


vance of  the  conduct  of  a  bearing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  PubUo 
Works. 

S.  914.  A  blU  to  amend  section  38,  Unlt«d 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
to  make  contributions  for  construction  proj- 
ects on  land  adjacent  to  national  cemeterlea 
In  order  to  facUltate  safe  ingress  or  egreas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  916.  A  bill  to  amend  section  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
to  provide  a  memorial  plaque  or  marker  in 
appropriate  situations  to  the  next  of  kin  of 
an  individual  who  would  otberwlae  be  me- 
morialized In  a  national,  private  or  local 
cemetery;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

S.  918.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  38,  umted 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  provision  of  outpa- 
tient dental  treatment  for  servlce-cormected 
non-compensable  dental  conditions  which 
are  unrelated  to  service  trauma  or  prisoner 
of  war  status;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

S.  917.  A  bill  to  amend  section  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  dlaabU- 
Ity  compensation  for  disabled  veterans;  to 
Increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  for  their  surviving 
spouses  and  children;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

8.  918.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  terminate  the  authority  for 
tbe  pursuit  of  flight  training  programs  by 
veterans  and  for  the  pursuit  of  correspond-, 
ence  training  by  veterans,  spouses,  and  sur- 
viving spouses,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  919.  A  bUl  to  limit  payment  of  special 
pay  authorized  eligible  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration physicians  and  dentists  under  sec- 
tion 4118,  title  38,  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  920.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  and  clarify  ellglbUlty 
for  reimbursement  of  expenses,  of  travel  for 
Veteran's  Administration  health  care,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  921.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  authority  to  provide 
contract  hospital  care  and  medilcal  services 
In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Ti>'»ndii.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  hlmaelf,  ICr. 
CHn.xs.  ISz.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hnjcs.  and 
Mr.  TowEB)  : 

S.  922.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1983,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mathias)  : 

S.  923.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207  of  tlUe 
18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  pretrial 
services;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Btr.   METZENBAUM: 

S.  924.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  xvm  of  tba 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  medicare  cot- 
erage  for  Influenza  vaccine  and  Its  adminis- 
tration; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  925.  A  bill  to  transfer  tbe  Natloua  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Healtb  to  tbe  National 
Institutes  of  Health:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By   Mr.  CANNON    (by   request): 

S.  926  A  blU  to  amend  subUUe  IV  of  title 
49.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  more 
effective  regulation  of  mo>tor  carriers  of  pas- 
sengers, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

S.  927.  A  bill  to  amend  subtitle  IV  of  Utle 
49.  Undted  States  Code,  to  provide  for  more 
effective  regulation  of  motor  carriers  of  pas- 
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Mng«rs:  to  tbe  Conunltte«  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transpoi-tatlon. 
By  Mr.  STATPORD: 
S.  938.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Seiondary  Education  Act  of  19«6  to  pro- 
vide oomprehenalve  elementary  school  guid- 
ance and  counseling  programs  for  elementary 
students  through  States  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Hunuui   Resources. 

By    Mr     OOLDWATEB    (for    himself, 
Mr.    Pacjcwood.    Mr.    Schmitt,    Mr. 
Pressi-zx,  Mr.  Stivkns.  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  HoixiNGs,  and  Mr.  iNotm) : 
S.  939.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of   1934  to  provide  for  Improved 
administration  of  the  Amateur  Radio  Serv- 
ice and  Private  Land  Mobile  and  Plxed  Serv- 
ices by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission,  to  address   the  problem  of  radio- 
frequency  interference  to  certain  electronic 
equipment,   to  permit   volunteer   assistance 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
In  the  area  of  Examinations.  Licensing,  and 
Enforcement  in  the  Amateur  Radio  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Tran^>ortatlon. 
By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA : 
S.  930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Na.tlonaUty  Act  to  establish  a  program 
providing  for  the  Issuance  of  visas  to  na- 
tionals  of    Mexico   seeking    temporary    em- 
ployment In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  931.  A  bill  to  restore  fair  and  effective 
enforcement  of  the   antitrust   laws;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  932.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  the 
effective  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
livestock  fraud;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ABDNOR    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Presslis)  : 
S.  933.  A  bill   to  authorize  rehabilitation 
of  the  Belle  Pourche  Irrigation  Project,  and 
for   other   purposes:    to   the   Committee   on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  INOUTE: 
8.  934.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
PaallU    Afele;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OARN : 
S.  936.  A  bill  to  dissolve  the  National  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Bcmklng,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  1ST.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bint- 
sen,  and  Mr.  Kastsk )  • 
8.  936  A  bin  entitled  the  "Savings  Expan- 
sion  Act   of    1981';    to   the   Committee   on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS:  ' 
S.  937.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Borlslav  Subo- 
tic:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Bir.  ROTH: 
S   938.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  304  of  the 
rnn?^l°^*',^"''«"    ""^    impoundment 
^^^J?    t^^  °^  ^"*  ^  '■**'"^e  "  two-thirds 
vote  for  the  adoption  of  any  concurrent  re«- 

-^il"  ?K  ^^^  ""•*«"  ^"^  »  «»<=»»  y**"-  which 
ZV,^^  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  most  recently  agreed  to  for  such  fls- 
^,^1^''  L^^^  appropriate  level  of  total 
budget  authority  or  total  budget  outlays  or 

b?d«.^  J^^^  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  making  such  revisions  exceeds  the 
•pproprlate  level  of  total  budget  a^orttv 

«I  fnJ^r,  ?i  «'«"«■  a»  the  case  may  be. 
^  thr^n^Jw  °"*  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  vear-  to  th. 
O^nunlt^  on  the  Budget  a"^  thT6oLi^t! 

^ant  to^h  °?'°'*'  *"»'"•  •l°I°"y,  pur- 
suant  to  the  order  of  August  4.  1977. 
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By  Mr.  EAOLETON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiDBN,  Mr.  Ckanston,  Mr.  Dantobth. 
Mr.     KiNNEDT,     Mr.     Mathias,     Mr. 
MrrzENBAUM,    Mr.    Randolph.    Mr. 
Rbgle,  Mr.  WncKHt,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) : 
8.  939.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for  fiscal 
years  1982.  1983.  and  1984.  and  to  encourage 
the  use  of  private  attorneys  In  the  provision 
of  legal  services  under  that  act.  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Rollings)  : 
S.  940.  A  bill  to  encourage  corporations  to 
donate  cerUln  historical  film  to  educational 
organizations  by  increasing  the  limit  on  the 
chariuble  contribution   deduction  of  such 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ooldwatm.  Mr.   Cannon,   and   Mr. 
HxiNz) : 
S.  941.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construction 
and    maintenance    of    the    General    Draza 
MlhaUovlch  Monument  In  Washington,  D.C., 
In  recognlUon  of  the  role  he  plaved  In  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  approximately  500  VS.  air- 
men In  Yugoslavia  during  World  War  n:  to 
the   Committee   on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  942.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Asha;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  reouest)  : 
S.  943.  A  bin  to  provide  price  support  and 
production  adjustment  Incentives  for  farm- 
ers In  order  to  assure  the  availability  of  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  944.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  Interest  ratee 
for  loans  made  or  Insured  under  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
for  water  and  waste  disposal,  and  essential 
community  faculties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

S.  946.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  and  the 
Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  Jointly,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  March  31.  1981. 

S.  946.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  effectiveness 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  programs  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  and  the  ChUd  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Foreotry. 

S.  947.  A  bin  to  amend  section  110(b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  AgrlciUture 
waive  Interest  on  loans  made  on  1980  and 
1981  crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  In  the 
farmer-held  grain  reserve  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  AgrlctUture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

S.  948.  A  bill  to  recover  costs  associated 
with  cotton  classing  and  standards,  tobacco 
Inspection  and  standards,  and  warehouse  ex- 
amination. InspeoUon  and  licensing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  949.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  United  States 
Oraln  Standards  Act  to  require  that  fees 
charged  for  official  Inspection  and  weighing 
services  cover  costs  to  the  Federal  Oraln  In- 
spection Service  Including  administrative  and 
supervisory  costs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and 
Forestry. 

S  950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1938  to  remove  provision  for  the 
special  2  percent  intea-est  rate  for  Insured 
loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  BiDEN)    (by  request) : 

S.  951.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriaUons 

for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  acUvltles 

of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal  year 


1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  ^^ 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  952.  A  bin  to  simplify  the  program  of 
grants  to  the  States  for  vocational  educa- 
tion and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HELMS   (for  himself  and  Mr 

East)  : 

S  J.    Res.    63.    Joint    resolution   proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  requiring 

a  balanced  Federal  Budget;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SIMPSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Thcrmond.  Mr.  STArroRD,  Mr.  Kas- 
TEN,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Murkowski, 
Mr.     Specter,    Mr.     Cranston,     Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  De- 
CoNciNi,  and  Mr.  MrrcHELL)  : 
S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  13,  1981.  as  "National  Blinded  Vet- 
erans Recognition  Day";   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   PELL    (for  himself,   Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,    Mr.    Baucus,    Mr.   Williams, 
Mr.    GoLDWATER,    Mr.    Specter,    Mr. 
TsoNGAS,  Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Hata- 
KAWA,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  HuDDLESTON,  Mr.  Danporth, 
Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr. 
Dood,   Mr.   Jackson,   Mr.   Hart,   Mr. 
N0NN.  Mr.  Prtor.  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr. 
Mathias.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen.    Mr.    Cranston.    Mr.    Cannon, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
Mr.    Roth,    Mr.    Wallop,    and    Mr. 
Leahy)  : 
S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
Raoul  Wallenberg  to  be  an  honorary  citizen 
of   the   United   States,    and   requesting   the 
President  to  ascertain  from  the  Soviet  Union 
the  whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  and  to 
secure  his  return  to  freedom:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  Jointly,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  6.  1981.  as  "National  Nursing  Home  Res- 
idents Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
"National    Nurse-Mldwifery    Week";    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BELLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Zorinsky)  : 
S.  907.  A  bill  to  amend  section  351  of 
chapter  18  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
to  include  Cabinet  oflBeers,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  908.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  to  provide  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  sentence  of  death  in  certain 
cases  and  to  establish  a  rational  criteria 
for  the  imposition  of  such  sentence,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  909.  A  bill  to  amend  section  924  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to  provide 
for  the  imposition  of  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentence  for  the  use  of  a  firearm  to 
commit  any  felony  or  carries  a  firearm 
during  the  commission  of  any  felony,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Thxirmond  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request) : 
S.  910.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 
amendment  op  land  and  water  conservation 

fund    act    of    l»8» 

O  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration.  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and 
tor  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation  was 
submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and  the 
executive  communication  which  accom- 
panied the  proposal  from  the  Secretary 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
communication  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  910 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897),  as  amended  (16  U.8.C. 
460  1-4  through  460  1-11) .  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  paragraph  (3)   In  subsection  7(a)  : 

"(4)  For  the  restoration  and  Improvement 
of  units  of  the  National  Park  System,  the 
National  Forest  System,  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System,  and  authorized  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment Including  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  physical  facilities  within  such  units 
or  areas;  however,  no  funds  are  authorized 
for  direct  operations  of  any  such  unit  or 
area." 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  DC,  April  2,  1981. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  bin,  "To  amend  the  LBnd  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purpose?." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  draft  bill  amends  section  7(a)  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897).  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
460  1-4  through  460  1-11).  to  Include  among 
the  purposes  for  which  moneys  may  be  ap- 
propriated and  allocated  from  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  the  restoration 
and  Improvement  of  units  of  the  National 
Park  System,  the  National  Forest  System  and 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  and 
authorized  areas  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

Currently,  aoproprtatlon^  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  Federal 
purpKJses  may  be  allocated  only  for  land  ac- 
quisition In  the  National  Park  System,  cer- 
tain units  of  the  National  Forest  System, 
certain  areas  administered  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Including  areas  to  be  ac- 
quired for  the  protection  of  endangered  and 
threatened  species,  certain  areas  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and, 
in  addition,  for  payment  Into  Che  Treasury 
as  partial  offset  for  capital  costs  of  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  at  wat^r 


development  projects.  Recently  we  have  ex- 
perienced a  period  of  expanded  Federal  acqul- 
slt4on  funded  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund.  This  Administration  believes 
that  the  Federal  government  must  reorient 
its  priorities  to  protect  and  manage  better 
the  lands  already  acquired.  Accordingly,  we 
have  recommended  for  fiscal  year  1982  a  de- 
creased empha&ls  on  land  acquisition  and  an 
Increased  emphasis  on  restoration  rehabilita- 
tion and  capital  Improvements  which  will 
enhance  the  experience  of  visitors  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

Enactment  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill  would 
authorize  appropriations  from  the  Fund  to 
augment  regular  appropriaUotui  for  the  four 
Federal  land  managing  agencies.  The  first 
use  of  this  authorization  would  be  to  begin 
a  long-range  program  In  the  National  Park 
System  to  (1)  correct  health  and  safety  de- 
ficiencies in  the  parks,  by  upgrading  sewage 
and  drinking  water  systems,  and  Inadequate 
roads  and  bridges;  (2)  correct  threats  to 
natural  and  cultural  resources;  and  (3)  Im- 
prove the  repair  and  maintenance  of  sup- 
port facilities  in  the  parks. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  the  enclosed  draft 
bill  Is  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

Jakes  O.  Watt, 

Secretary.0 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 

S.  911.  A  bill  to  amend  section  562  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  a  special  pension  to  the 
surviving  spouses  of  persons  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Simpsoh  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (by  request) : 
S.  912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  clarify  that  no  prior  pub- 
lic hearing  is  required  for  appUcations 
for  amendment  which  involve  no  sig- 
nificant hazards  consideration  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Eii- 
vironment  and  Public  Works. 

S.  913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  Commission,  upon  determi- 
nation that  such  action  is  necessary  in 
the  public  interest,  to  issue  an  interim 
cn>erating  license  authorizing  fuel  load- 
ing, low-power  operation  and  testing  of 
a  nuclear  power  reactor  in  advance  of 
the  conduct  of  a  hearing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Simpson  on  tills 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Chiles.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Helms. 

and  Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Labor 

Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963.  as 

amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee    on    Agriculture,    Nutrition. 

and  Forestry. 

farm  labor  contractor  RKCISTRATIOir  ACT 
amendments  of    1 981 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Chiles.  Hatch,  Helms,  Tower, 
and  myself  to  provide  for  the  proper  ad- 


mlnlstratlOTi  and  enforcement  of  the 
Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act. 
This  legislation  is  similar  to  8.  2875 
which  I  introduced  last  year  and  twice 
was  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  also  simi- 
lar to  legislation  Introduced  last  year  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Laoif 
Pawetta  of  California  which  gained  some 
160  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act  is  a  problem 
that  must  be  resolved.  The  act  was  origi- 
nally passed  by  Congress  to  protect  mi- 
grant farmworkers  from  being  exploited 
and  abused  by  Irresponsible  crew  leaders, 
acting  as  independent  agents  between 
these  workers  and  agricultural  «nploy- 
ers.  Under  the  act,  crew  leaders  are  re- 
quired to  register  as  farm  labor  contrac- 
tors, be  fingerprinted,  disclose  their  sal- 
aries, post  signs  indicating  the  wages 
paid  employees,  give  employees  in  writ- 
ing the  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, pass  a  special  medical  exam  to  op- 
erate a  motor  vehicle  used  to  transport 
migrant  farmworkers,  and  comply  with 
numerous  other  requirements.  The  act 
also  prohibits  farm  labor  contractors 
from  knowingly  hiring  illegal  aliens. 

Specifically  exempt  from  these  re- 
quirements are  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
other  agricultural  employers.  Including 
their  employees,  who  meet  certain  re- 
quirements. Unfortunately,  despite  these 
exemptions,  farmers,  ranchers,  and  other 
agricultural  employers,  including  their 
employees,  have  been  required  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  register  as  farm 
labor  contractors  or  be  subject  to  civil 
and  possibly  criminal  penalties.  The  re- 
sult has  been  another  laver  of  unneces- 
sary Government  regulation  and  misdi- 
rection of  the  Department's  limited  re- 
sources. 

One  of  the  problems  has  been  that  tbe 
present  language  in  the  act  is  somewhat 
vague  and  ambiguous,  which  can  and 
has  resulted  in  gross  misinterpretation. 
For  example,  the  Department  has  inter- 
preted the  term  "migrant  worker"  to 
mean  anyone  employed  In  agriculture. 
By  th's  definition  even  members  of  the 
farm  family  could  be  considered  migrant 
workers.  Clearly,  this  is  not  what  Con- 
gress Intended.  In  fact,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  migrant 
farmworkers  represent  less  thsui  10  per- 
cert  oT  the  h'red  agricultural  work  force. 

The  legislation,  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  serves  to  clarify  the  meaning 
of  this  provision,  as  well  as  other  pro- 
visions In  the  act,  to  Insure  its  proper 
administration  and  enforcement.  By  do- 
ing so.  It  eliminates  unnecessary  and 
often  overlapping  regulations  for  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  and  other  agricultural 
employers,  including  their  employees. 
At  tbe  same  time,  it  increases  protec- 
tions for  migrant  farmworkers  by  tar- 
geting the  Department  of  Labor's  en- 
forcement so  as  to  require  indepmdent 
farm  labor  contractors  to  register  and 
comply  fullv  with  the  law.  Further,  It 
carefully  preserves  those  protections 
which  are  now  provided  under  separate 
statute,  including  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  and  similar  labor  laws  which 
apply  to  agriculture. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
every  major  farm  organization  h&&  en- 
dorsed this  legislation.  I  believe  there  is 
broad  bipartisan  support  within  the 
Contrress  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  in  sponsoring  this 
much  needed  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and 
a  brief  summary  of  its  provisions  be  in- 
serted after  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
siunmary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcori),  as  follows : 
s.  932 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thftt  UUs 
Act  m»y  be  cited  as  the  "Fann  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act  Amendmenta  of 
1981". 

SBC.  3.  Section  3(b)  (3)  of  tbe  Farm  LaJbor 
OoDtTact<x'  Registration  Act  of  1963.  as 
amended  (7  n.S.C.  3043(b)(3)),  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  any  farmer,  processor,  c&nner.  glnner, 
pocking  shed  operator,  nurserymiui,  or  any 
other  person  engaged  In  agricultural  produc- 
tion or  processing,  who  engages  In  such  ac- 
tivity for  the  purpoeo  of  supplying  migrant 
workers  for  agrlcultxiral  employment  for 
such  person's  own  operation;". 

SBC.  3.  Section  3(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  any  bona  fide  employee  of  any  person 
referred  to  In  (1)  or  (3)  above  who  engages 
In  such  activity  for  his  or  her  employer; ". 

S«c.  4.  Section  3(b)  (10)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  Any  person  who  would  be  required 
to  register  solely  because  the  person  Is  en- 
gaged In  any  such  activity  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  full-time  students  or 
other  persona  whose  prlnlcpal  occupation  Is 
not  farm  work  to  detasael.  rogue  or  other- 
wise handle  seed  for  planting  purposes  and 
to  engage  In  other  Incidental  farm  work: 
Provided.  That  such  students  or  other  per- 
sons are  not  required  by  the  circumstances 
of  such  activity  to  be  away  from  their  per- 
manent place  of  residence  overnight.  Pro- 
vided further.  That  such  students  or  other 
persons,  if  under  18  years  of  age,  are  not 
engaged  In  providing  transportation  In  ve- 
hicles caiued  to  be  operated  by  the  con- 
tractor.". 

»c.  5.  (a)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "or"  after  paragraph  (9); 

(3)  striking  the  period  after  paragraph 
(10)  and  substituting  ";  or";  and 

(3)  Inserting  the  following  after  para- 
graph (10)  : 

"(11)  any  bona  flde  nonprofit  or  coopera- 
tive association  of  farmers,  growers,  or 
ranchers,  duly  incorporated  and  qualified 
vmder  the  nonprofit  association  or  farmer 
cooperative  statutes  of  a  State,  which  Is 
operated  solely  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
members  thereof;  and  any  bona  fide  em- 
ployee of  such  association  or  cooperative  who 
engages  In  such  activity  for  his  or  her  em- 
ployer. '. 

(b)  Section  14  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof:  The  Secretary  may  require  any 
association  described  In  section  3(b)  (11) 
formed  after  January  i.  1981  to  register  un- 
der the  Act  If  It  has  not  been  established 
solely  to  evade  the  purposes  of  this  Act  " 

SBC.  6.  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  new  subsections  (h)  and  (1)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(h)  The  term  'for  such  person's  own  oper- 
ation refers  to  the  operations  of  a  oerson  as 
fh2f^^''-  P"^««°''-  «»nner.  glnner  oacklng 
^ed  operator,  nurseryman,  or  any  other  per- 
son engaged  in  agricultural   production  or 


processing,  and  Includes  all  activities  by  such 
person  or  such  person's  bona  fide  employees 
with  respect  to  the  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural commodities  which  are  or  will  be  the 
subject  of  or  diverted  from  such  operations, 
and  regardless  of  whether  any  other  person 
has  title  to  such  conunodltles  or  directly 
benefits  from  such  operations  or  activities. 

"(1)  The  term  'bona  flde  employee'  shall 
mean  any  employee,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  any  Individual  acting  as  a  foreman, 
manager,  or  In  some  other  supervisory  capac- 
ity, but  shall  not  Include  any  Individual 
having  tbe  status  of  an  independent  con- 
tractor.". 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  3(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "on  a  farm 
or  ranch"  after  the  word  "grading". 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  3(g)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)  The  term  'migrant  worker'  means  an 
Individual  who  Is  engaged  In  agricultural 
employment  on  a  seasonal  or  other  tem- 
porary basis  and  who  cannot  regularly  return 
to  his  or  her  domicile  each  day  after  work- 
ing hours.  Such  term  shall  also  Include  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  any  Individual  who  Is 
engaged  In  agricultural  employment  on  a 
seasonal  or  other  temporary  basis  and  who  Is 
transported  to  and  from  his  or  her  place  of 
agricultural  employment  by  any  person  re- 
ferred to  In  section  3(b),  or  any  employee 
thereof,  unless  otherwise  exempt". 

Section-bt -Section   Analysis 
1.  Title:  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registra- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1981. 

3.  Section  2  clarifies  the  existing  exemp- 
tions under  3(b)(2)  for  farmers,  ranchers, 
and  other  agricultural  employers  who  recruit 
and  hire  migrant  farmworkers  for  their  own 
operation.  The  E)epartment  of  Labor  (DOL) 
previously  held  tlmt  the  existing  exemption 
only  applies  to  Individuals  who  "personally" 
engage  In  such  activities.  Since  the  majority 
of  agricultural  employers.  Including  many 
farmers,  are  Incorporated,  the  effect  of  the 
DOL  Interpretation  has  been  to  eliminate 
the  exemption  for  all  but  a  few.  The  proposed 
change  would  make  clear  that  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  other  agricultural  employers 
are  excluded  from  the  definition  of  "farm 
labor  contractor"  regardless  of  their  form  of 
doing  business.  This  Is  consistent  with  the 
Interpretation  adopted  by  the  9th  Circuit 
Court  In  Marshall  v.  Green  Ooddess  Avocado 
Corp..  and  by  federal  district  courts  In  Espl- 
noza  V.  Stokely-Van  Camp  and  Cantu  v. 
Owatonna  Canning  Co..  Inc. 

3.  Section  3  clarifies  the  existing  exemp- 
tions for  employees  of  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
other  agricultural  employers.  The  present  Act 
excludes  from  the  definition  of  farm  labor 
contractor  any  full-time  or  regular  employee 
of  a  farmer,  processor,  canner.  glnner.  pack- 
ing shed  operator,  or  nurseryman  who  re- 
cruits, solicits,  hires,  furnishes,  or  transports 
migrant  farmworkers  for  his  or  her  employer 
on  no  more  than  an  incidental  basis.  The 
ambiguity  of  the  phrase  "on  no  more  than 
an  Incidental  basis"  has  resulted  In  much 
controversy  and  led  to  several  court  cases 
as  to  its  actual  meaning. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion,  Including 
one  by  then  Secretary  of  Labor  Ray  Marshall, 
that  a  strict  time  test,  such  as  20  percent,  be 
applied.  But  such  a  test  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  administer  and  result  in 
burdensome  record-keeping  and  paperwork 
requirements  for  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
others.  Therefore,  section  3  simply  deletes  the 
phrase  entirely. 

Section  3  also  addresses  the  concern  some 
have  expressed  that  the  present  exemption 
for  "fxxll-tlme  or  regular  employees"  In  sec- 
tion 3(b)(3)  of  the  Act  creates  a  loophole 
whereby  a  farm  labor  contractor  may  escape 
regulation  by  simply  "masking"  as  a  full- 
time  or  regular  employee.  Under  the  proposed 


new  3(b)  (3).  the  term  "full-time  or  regular 
employee "  is  deleted  In  favor  of  language 
that  requires  an  Individual  to  be  a  "bona 
flde  employee  "  Any  individual  having  the 
status  of  an  Independent  contractor  would 
not  be  exempt,  but  would  be  required  to 
register  and  comply  fully  with  the  law. 

4.  Section  4  revises  the  existing  exemption 
contained  In  section  3(b)  (10)  of  the  Act. 
Section  3(b)  (10)  was  enacted  In  1978  to 
prevent  DOL  from  i^)plylng  the  Act  to  per- 
sons (In  many  cases  school  teachers  on  their 
summer  break)  who  supply  students  or 
others  not  principally  engaged  in  farm  work 
to  detassel  and  rogue  seed  Industry  crops 
principally  during  the  summer  months  How- 
ever, the  exemption  was  narrowly  limited  to 
hybrid  seed  com  or  sorghum  for  seed,  pro- 
vided such  activities  were  performed  no  more 
than  four  weeks  during  the  year. 

Section  4  removes  these  limitations  with- 
out changing  the  basic  thrust  of  the  provi- 
sion. The  limitations  In  present  law  are  Il- 
logical and  unfair.  There  Is  no  reason  to  limit 
the  exemption  only  to  seed  crops  of  hybrid 
com  and  sorghum.  Whenever  students  or 
others  not  principally  engaged  in  farm  work 
are  used  anywhere  In  the  seed  Industry  the 
exemption  should  apply.  Further,  the  four 
week  limitation  has  proved  to  be  both  un- 
workable and  unnecessary.  It  Is  unworkable 
because  companies  are  unable  to  verify  that 
the  students  are  doing  detassellng  or  rogulng 
for  only  four  weeks  of  the  year;  and  It  Is 
unnecessary  because  the  persons  covered  by 
the  exemption  are  not  farmworkers  and  work 
only  for  a  brief  period  of  time  In  connection 
with  their  temporary  employment  In  seed- 
industry-related  Jobs. 

5.  Section  6  creates  a  new  suboectlon  3(b) 
(11)  In  the  Act  which  excludes  nonprofit  or 
cooperative  associations  of  farmers,  growers, 
or  ranchers  from  the  definition  of  farm  labor 
contractor. 

6.  Section  6  creates  a  new  subsection,  3(h), 
which  would  define  the  term  "for  such  per- 
sons  own  operation"  as  tised  In  3(b)(3). 
Subsection  3(b)  (2)  ctirrently  sUtes  that  an 
employer  Is  excluded  from  the  definition  of 
farm  labor  contractor  If  he  supplies  migrant 
farmworkers  for  his  own  operation.  Congress 
added  the  phrase  "for  his  own  operation"  to 
ensure  that  a  crew  leader  or  independent 
contractor  would  not  evade  regulation  under 
the  Act  by  simply  claiming  to  be  a  farmer. 
The  problem  has  been  that  the  phrase  has 
been  Interpreted  to  mean  that  such  person 
must  have  title  to  tbe  commodities  to  be 
considered  his  own  operation.  Such  an  in- 
terpretation completely  lgn<x'es  the  numer- 
ous situations  throughout  agriculture,  in- 
cluding the  livestock,  cotton,  citrus,  fruit, 
and  vegetable  industries,  where  a  producer 
or  processor  performs  an  activity  purstiant 
to  bis  own  operation,  but  does  not  have  title 
to  the  commodity. 

The  new  subsection  3(h)  clarifies  Ck>ngres- 
slonal  Intent  so  that  a  farmer,  rancher,  or 
other  agricultural  employer  can  act  "for  such 
person's  own  operation"  regardless  of  wheth- 
er he  has  title  to  the  commodity. 

Section  6  also  adds  a  new  subsection.  3(1). 
which  defines  the  term  "bona  flde  employee." 
Under  this  deflnltlon.  an  Individual  having 
the  status  of  an  indeoendent  contractor 
would  not  be  entitled  to  the  exclusion  for 
employees,  but  would  be  required  to  register 
and  comply  fully  with  the  law.  There  is  a 
clear  distinction  built  on  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  cases  under  common  law  between  an 
employee  and  an  Independent  contractor.  It 
should  be  noted  that  an  employer  cam  be  held 
liable  for  the  actions  of  any  employee.  An 
employer  may  also  be  held  responsible  under 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA).  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  (08HA). 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  and  numerous  other 
statutes. 
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7.  Section  7  amends  section  3(d)  of  the  Act 
to  clarify  the  deunitlon  of  agricultural  em- 
ployment. The  amendment  makes  clear  that 
the  Inclusion  in  the  deflnltlon  of  "agrlciil- 
tural  employment"  of  the  phrase  "handling, 
planting,  drying,  packing,  packaging,  process- 
ing, freezing,  or  grading"  refers  to  those  op- 
erations that  are  on  a  farm  or  ranch.  This 
Is  consistent  with  the  references  In  the  defi- 
nitions of  "agricultural  employment"  and 
"migrant  worker"  to  agriculture  as  defined 
in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  agri- 
cultural labor  as  defined  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Those  two  statutes  have  long 
been  held  to  differentiate  clearly  between  iin 
operation  on  a  farm  or  ranch  and  an  opera- 
tion in  a  plant  or  business  away  from  the 
farm  or  ranch. 

8.  Section  8  clarifies  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "migrant  worker"  as  presently  con- 
tained In  subsection  3(g)  of  the  Act.  The 
change  Is  In  response  to  DOL's  Interpreta- 
tion that  a  migrant  worker  means  anyone 
employed  in  agriculture.  By  this  reasoning, 
even  members  of  the  farm  family  could  be 
considered  to  be  migrant  workers.  The  pro- 
posed ch3Lnge  also  provides  protections  for 
the  so-called  "day-haul  worker"  since  It  in- 
cludes within  the  deflnltlon  of  "migrant 
worker"  an  individual  who  is  transported 
to  and  from  his  or  her  place  of  agricultural 
employment. 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Boren  in 
introducing  this  legislation  which  seeks 
to  clarify  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  (PLCRA),  as  amended. 
There  is  strong  sentiment  in  the  Senate 
for  the  changes  we  are  proposing.  In  the 
96th  Congress,  the  Senate,  on  two  oc- 
casions, adopted  similar  legislation 
aimed  at  ending  the  burdensome  and 
unnecessary  requirements  imposed  on 
farmers  and  other  agricultural  employ- 
ers under  PLCRA.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
In  this  Congress  we  will  be  able  to  finally 
resolve  this  considerable  problem  for  the 
agriculture  community. 

In  the  continuing  debate  on  this  issue, 
which  began  soon  after  the  1974  amend- 
ments were  enacted,  I  have  stressed  my 
support  for  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  and  its  purpose.  I  be- 
lieve most  Senators  recognize  that  mi- 
grant farmworkers  have  been  exploited 
and  abused  by  the  farm  labor  contrac- 
tor or  crew  leader.  There  is  a  definite 
need  for  a  strong,  enforceable  statute 
that  insures  the  registration  of  crew 
leaders  and  provides  a  means  to  crack 
down  on  abusive  practices.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  what  Congress  in- 
tended when  It  passed  the  1974  legisla- 
tion and  why  I  supported  the  measure. 

Unfortunately,  the  statute  and  its  en- 
forcement bv  the  Department  of  Labor 
have  resulted  in  a  sltuat'on  quite  at  odds 
with  congressional  intent  and  quite  frus- 
trating for  the  farmer.  Anyone  ftuniliar 
with  the  enforcement  history  of  the  law 
realizes  that  it  now  goes  wav  beyond 
registration  and  regulation  of  the  crew 
leader.  Under  the  act,  as  current'y  In- 
terpreted and  administered,  just  about 
every  farmer  and  other  emplover  in  ag- 
riculture is  considered  a  farm  labor  con- 
tractor. I  was  assured  in  1974  by  the 
Senate  floor  manager  of  the  bill  that 
this  was  not  to  be  the  case,  but  the  De- 
partment has  so  administered  the  law, 
and  the  courts  have  supported  that  In- 
terpretation. 


Currently,  the  Department  is  register- 
ing as  farm  labor  contractors:  citrus 
growers  in  Florida,  fruit  and  vegetable 
farmers,  com  and  grain  sorghum  seed 
producers,  cotton  ginners,  cattle  feedlot 
operators,  and  nurserymen,  just  to  name 
a  few.  We  have  even  had  a  situation  in 
Florida  where  three  cultivators  work- 
ing a  citrus  grove  were  required  to  reg- 
ister because  they  took  turns  driving 
each  other  to  work  and  thus  were  con- 
sidered to  be  transporting  migrant  labor. 
I  really  do  not  think  Congress  had 
this  in  mind  when  we  passed  the  1974 
amendments. 

The  vague  language  and  convoluted 
format  of  FLCRA  have  allowed  the  clear 
meanings  of  its  key  words  to  be  sub- 
verted and  the  intent  of  Congress  to  be 
frustrated. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
whole  debate  and  legislative  history  of 
the  1974  amendments  revolve  around  the 
fact  that  farm  labor  contractors  were 
abusing  migrant  farmworkers  as  well  as 
failing  to  live  up  to  their  arrangements 
with  farmers,  packers,  and  processors. 
Congress  enacted  FLCRA  in  order  to 
regulate  crew  leaders  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  not  only  migrant  farm- 
workers but  also  agricultural  producers. 
At  no  point  in  the  House  or  Senate  com- 
mittee reports  and  at  no  point  in  the 
flODr  debates  was  there  any  assertion 
that  farmers,  processors,  canners,  pack- 
ing shed  operators,  ginners,  or  nursery- 
men had  been  guilty  of  the  kind  of 
abuses  those  amendments  were  designed 
to  correct.  Neither  do  those  committee 
reports  nor  floar  debates  express  any  in- 
tention to  subject  legitimate  farmers, 
processors,  or  other  fixed  location  agri- 
cultural employers  to  registration  or  to 
the  substantive  requirements  of  the  act. 

Unfortunately,  the  defective  language 
and  format  of  the  act  have  allowed  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  ignore  the  in- 
tent of  Congress.  The  Department  has 
taken  advantage  of  these  fundamental 
defects  in  its  unrelenting  efforts  to  en- 
velop farmers,  packers,  processors,  and 
their  employees  within  the  regulatory 
scheme  of  the  act.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Department  has  failed  to  concentrate,  as 
Congress  intended,  on  the  activities  of 
crew  leaders.  The  result  has  been  wide- 
spread harassment  of  farmers,  packers, 
processors,  and  their  employees,  yet  lit- 
tle d'scemlble  effort  to  seek  out  and  cor- 
rect actual  abuses  by  crew  leaders. 

The  vague  language  of  the  act  has  al- 
lowed the  Department  to  interpret: 

"Migrant  worker"  to  include  local 
workers, 

"Agricultural  emrrfoyment"  to  include 
nonagTicultural  employment,  and 

Narrow,  loophole-closing  qualifica- 
tions so  as  to  render  an  exclusion 
virtually  meaningless. 

The  convoluted  format  of  the  act  be- 
gins by  broadly  describing  activities  in 
which  many  who  obviously  are  not  crew 
leaders  frequently  engage,  then  narrow- 
ing the  scope  by  a  series  of  exclusions 
until  supposedly  only  crew  leaders  re- 
main. In  theory,  such  a  drafting  scheme 
can  be  made  to  work,  but  here  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  format,  vague  defini- 
tions, and  vague  qualifications  within 


exclusions  have  provided  the  legalistic 
rationale  for  a  complete  subversion  of 
Congress  clear  intent  that  farmers, 
packers,  and  processors  be  protected, 
rather  than  regulated  as  farm  labor 
contractors. 

The  legislation  Senator  Boren  and  I 
are  introducing  today  will  define  in  clear 
and  precise  terms  who  is  covered  by  the 
act  and  who  is  not.  It  will  express  the 
certain  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
enforcement  and  regulatory  structure  of 
the  law  will  be  targeted  at  the  tradi- 
t.onal  crew  leader  and  not  :.)ic  entire  ag- 
ricultural industry.  It  will  establish  for 
the  Department  and  the  courts  carefully 
drawn  guidelines  so  that  we  will  not 
again  experience  a  situation  in  which 
the  will  of  Congress  is  thwarted. 

I  unge  the  Congress  to  move  promptly 
on  this  legislation  so  that  this  onerous 
burden  on  the  agriculture  community  is 
enfled.  The  farmers  and  agricultural 
producers  in  this  Nation  face  enough 
problems  in  today's  economy  without 
ULo  one.  We  in  Congress  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  burdensome  Gov- 
ernment regulations  and  requirements 
that  hinder  farming  operations  and  effi- 
ciency are  removed.  To  my  mind,  chang- 
ing the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Regis- 
tration Act,  as  we  have  proposed,  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  show  that 
Congress  is  going  to  meet  that 
responsibility.* 


By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Mathias)  : 

S.  923.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207  of 

title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 

pretrial  services;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

PBETUAI.   SBBVICKS   ACT  OT    ISSl 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today  along 
with  Senator  Mathias,  I  am  introducing 
the  Pretrial  Services  Act  of  1981.  This 
act  establishes  pretrial  services  in  each 
Federal  district  to  assist  judicial  officers 
in  making  appropriate  pretrial  release 
decisions  and  to  supervise  and  monitor 
conditi(Nis  of  pretrial  release.  This  bill 
is  similar  to  pretrial  services  legislaticm 
which  pEissed  in  the  96th  Congress  with 
bipartisan  support. 

We  have  often  heard  in  recent  months 
from  Government  officials,  including  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Chief  Justice, 
who  are  alarmed  at  the  rising  crime  rate. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  nearly  every  person 
in  this  country  shares  that  concern. 
Merely  saying  that  there  is  a  problem 
unfortimately  does  very  little  toward 
providing  a  solutim. 

The  Pretrial  Services  Act  of  1981  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  have  an  Impact 
on  one  important  type  of  crime — crime 
committed  by  persons  released  on  bail. 

Pretrial  services  perform  two  essential 
functions.  First,  nretr'al  services  officers 
provide  the  court  with  the  information 
essential  to  determining  appropriate  re- 
lease conditions  for  each  defendant.  Sec- 
ond the  officers  sut)ervise  persons  re- 
leased on  ball  to  insure  that  bail  con- 
ditions are  met. 

Most  important,  pretrial  services  are 
already  a  proven  success.  The  Speedy 
Trisd  Act  of  1974  established  demon- 
stration pretrial  services  programs  in  10 
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Federal  districts.  The  10  districts  encom- 
pass some  20  percent  of  the  Federal 
crmilnal  caseload.  In  a  recent  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Administrative  Ofiice  of 
the  U.S.  Courts,  pretrial  services  resulted 
in  a  significant  decrease  in  crimes  com- 
mitted by  persons  released  on  bail  and 
also  in  the  number  oi  persons  who  laii  to 
appear  for  trial. 

The  Pretrial  Services  Act  expands  pre- 
trial services  from  the  10  demonstration 
districts  to  all  Federal  districts.  The  act 
provides  that  existing  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities should  be  used  unless  it  is  deter- 
mined, on  a  distrlct-by-dlstrlct  basis 
that  additional  resources  are  necessary. 
The  Administration  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  estimates  that  it  will  cost  less 
than  $6  million  to  provide  pretrial  serv- 
ices to  all  defendants  under  this  act.  This 
cost  must  be  weighed  against  the  savings 
to  the  criminal  justice  system  which  will 
result  from  a  reduction  in  unnecessary 
pretrial  incarceration  and  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  defendants  who  fail  to 
appear  for  trial.  The  real  value  of  pre- 
triad  services  and  the  most  difficult  to 
measure  Is  the  savings  to  the  community 
which  is  the  direct  result  of  reduced 
crime  on  ball. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  923 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
ot  Representativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TTTLX  I PKXTRIAI.  SEB  VICES  ACT  OF   1981 

Sic.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Pretrial  Services  Act  of  1981". 

Sbc.  102  Section  3153  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■'I  3153.  Establishment  of  pretrial  services  In 
all  districts 

■The  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  (hereinafter  in 
this  chapter  referred  to  as  the  Director') 
shall,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
provide  directly,  or  by  contract  or  otherwise! 
to  such  extent  and  in  such  amounu  as  are 
provided  in  appropriation  acts,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  pretrial  services  In  each  Judicial 
district  (other  than  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia) Pretrial  services  established  under  this 
section  shall  be  sunervised  by  a  chief  proba- 
tion officer  appointed  under  section  3854  of 
this  title  or  by  a  chief  pretrial  services  officer 
appointed  pursuant  to  section  3152A  of  this 

o»^'  1°^  Chapter  207  of  title  18.  United 
states  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  315a,  the  following  new  section: 
••»  3163A.  EstablUhment  of  pretrial  services 
in  speclaJ  districts 
"(a)  If  an  appropriate  United  States  dJ«- 
J?.^,**""  *°'*  "^^*  '^"^^t  Judicial  council 
jolirtly  recommend  the  eetabiiahment  of  pre- 
trial services  in  a  particular  district,  pretrial 
services  shall  be  established  under  the  gen- 

tJ!f  ^^'^2_**'  ^^^  A<l™liil«tratlve  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts. 

'■(b)  The  pretrial  servloes  establlahed 
a  ch  ef  pretrial  services  officer  selected  by  a 

St   tSl  CM  *r  f'n''^*  "'''''  J"''^^  °'  the 
ciKvdt.  the  chief  Judge  trf  the  district,  and  a 

=««l*rs*e  of  the  district  or  their  deignws 
under  this  subwctlon  shaU  be  an  IndMd^ 
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other  than  one  serving  under  the  authority 
of  section  3854  ol  this  title.". 

S«c.  104.  SecUon  316J  of  tlUe  18,  United 
3t»tee  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
■'13163.  Organization  and  administration  of 
pretrial  services  la  aU  districts 

■'(a)  With  the  approval  of  the  district 
court,  the  chief  pretrial  services  officer  In 
districts  In  which  pretrUl  services  are  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  3152  of  this  Utle, 
or  the  chief  probation  officer  In  all  other 
districts,  sbsJl  appoint  such  other  personnel 
as  may  be  required.  The  position  require- 
ments and  rate  of  compensation  of  the  chief 
pretrial  services  officer,  the  chief  probation 
officer  and  such  other  personnel  shall  be 
e9taJ>lUhed  by  the  Director  with  the  approval 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  except  that  no  such  rate  of  compen- 
sation shall  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  In 
effect  and  then  payable  for  grade  CS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

■■(b)  The  chief  pretrial  services  officer  in 
districts  in  which  pretrial  services  are  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  3152  of  this  title, 
or  the  chief  probation  officer  In  all  other 
districts,  Is  authorized,  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral policy  established  by  the  Director  and 
the  approval  of  the  district  court,  to  procure 
temporary  and  Intermittent  services  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  The  staff,  other  than 
clerical  staff,  may  be  orawn  from  law  school 
students,  graduate  students,  or  such  other 
available  personnel. 

■■(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection.  Information  contained 
In  pretrial  services  flies,  presented  in  any 
pretrial  services  report,  or  divulged  by  a  pre- 
trial services  officer,  a  chief  probation  officer, 
or  a  staff  member  during  the  course  of  any 
hearing,  shall  l>e  xised  only  for  the  purposes 
of  a  bail  determination  and  shall  otherwise 
be  confldentlal.  The  report  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  attorney  for  the  accused  and 
the   attorney  for   the  CJovernment. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  Issue  regulations 
establishing  the  policy  for  release  of  Infor- 
mation contained  In  pretrial  services  flies. 
Such  regulations  shall  provide  exceptions  to 
the  confidentiality  requirements  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  to  allow  access 
to  such  information — 

"(A)  by  qualified  persons  for  purposes  of 
research  related  to  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice: 

■■(B)  by  persons  under  contract  under  sec- 
tion 3164(4)  of  this  title; 

"(C)  by  probation  officers  for  the  purpose 
ot  compiling  presentence  reports: 

■■(D)  Insofar  as  such  Information  Is  a  pre- 
trial diversion  report,  to  the  attorney  for  the 
accused  and  the  attorney  for  the  Oovern- 
ment:  and 

"(E)  In  certain  limited  cases,  to  law  en- 
forcement agencies  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses. 

"(3)  Information  contained  in  pretrial 
services  flies,  presented  In  any  pretrial  serv- 
ices report,  or  divulged  by  a  pretrial  services 
officer,  a  chief  probation  officer,  or  a  sUff 
member  during  the  course  of  any  hearing, 
shall  not  be  admissible  on  the  Issue  of  gu.'lt 
In  any  Judicial  proceeding,  except  that  such 
Information  may  be  used  In  proceedings  to 
determine  guilt  or  penalties  for  failure  to 
appear  or  a  violation  of  the  conditions  of 
release.  In  perjury  proceedings,  am  for  the 
purpose  of  Impeachment  In  any  subsequent 
proceeding.". 

Sec.  106.  Section  3154  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■Pretrial  services  functions  shall  include 
the  following: 

■■(1)  Collect,  verify,  and  report  to  the  ju- 
dicial officer  prior  to  the  pretrial  release  hear- 
ing. Information  pertaining  to  the  pretrial 


release  of  each  Individual  charged  with  an 
offense,  and  recommend  appropriate  reiease 
condlilono  for  each  sucn  lual.iaual. 

■•(2)  Review  and  modify  the  reports  and 
recommendations  specified  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  section  for  persons  aeeklng  release 
pursuant  to  section  3146(e)  or  section  3147 
01  this  chapter. 

"(3)  Supervise  persons  released  Into  its 
custody  under  thlo  chapter. 

"(4)  Operate  or  contract  for  the  operation 
of  appropriate  facilities  for  the  custody  or 
care  of  persons  released  under  this  chapter 
Including  residential  halfway  houses,  addict 
ana  alcoholic  treatment  centers,  and  coun- 
seling services. 

"(6)  Inform  the  court  and  the  United 
States  attorney  of  all  apparent  violations  of 
pretrial  release  conditions  or  arrests  of  per- 
sons released  to  Its  custody  or  under  Its 
supervision  and  recommend  appropriate 
mcdlflcatlons  of  release  conditions. 

"(6)  Serve  as  coordinator  for  other  local 
agencies  which  serve  or  are  eligible  to  serve 
as  custodians  under  this  chapter  and  ad- 
vise the  court  as  to  the  eligibility,  availabil- 
ity, and  capacity  of  such  agencies. 

"(7)  Assist  persons  released  under  this 
chapter  In  securing  any  necessary  employ- 
ment, medical,  legal,  or  social  services. 

"(8)  Prepare,  In  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  marshal  and  the  United  States 
attorney  such  pretrial  detention  reports  as 
are  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  relating  to  the 
supervision  of  detention  pending  trial. 

■'(9)  Develop  and  Implement  a  system  to 
monitor  and  evaluate  ball  activities,  provide 
Information  to  judicial  officers  on  the  re- 
sults of  ball  declslcns,  and  prepare  periodic 
reports  to  assist  In  the  Improvement  of  the 
ball  process. 

"(10)  To  the  extent  provided  for  in  an 
agreement  between  a  pretrial  services  officer 
In  districts  In  which  pretrial  services  are 
established  pursuant  to  section  3152  of  this 
title,  or  the  chief  probation  officer  In  all 
other  districts,  or  a  staff  member  In  his  or 
her  official  capacity,  and  the  United  States 
attorney,  collect,  verify,  and  prepare  reports 
for  the  United  States  attorney's  office  of  In- 
formation pertaining  to  the  pretrial  diver- 
sion of  any  Individual  who  Is  or  may  be 
charged  with  an  offense,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  vmder  any 
such  agreement. 

■■(11)  Make  contracts,  to  such  extent  and 
In  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  appro- 
priation Acts,  for  the  carrying  out  of  any 
pretrial  services  functions. 

■■(12)  Perform  such  other  functions  as 
specified  under  this  chapter.". 

Sec.  108.  Section  3155  of  title,  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  3155.  Annual  reports 

'■Bach  chief  pretrial  services  officer  In 
districts  In  which  pretrial  services  are 
established  pursuant  to  section  3152  of  this 
title,  and  each  chief  probation  officer  In  all 
other  districts,  shall  prepare  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  chief  judge  of  the  district  court 
and  the  Director  concerning  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  pretrial  services.  The 
Director  shall  be  required  to  Include  In  the 
Director's  annual  report  to  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference under  section  604  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  a  report  on  the  administration 
and  operpMon  of  the  pretrial  services  for  the 
previous  year.". 

Sec.  107.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
207  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  so  that  the  Item  relating  to  section 
3152  reads  as  follows: 

"3162.  Establishment  of  pretrial  services  In 
all  districts.": 

(3)  by  adding  after  the  Item  relating  to 
section  3162,  the  following: 
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"3152A.  Establishment  of  pretrial  services  in 
special  districts.^'; 

(3)  eo  that  the  Item  relating  to  section 
3153  reads  as  follows: 

"3153.  Organization   and   administration  of 

pretrial  services  In  all  districts."; 
and 

(4)  so  that  the  Item  relating  to  section 
3156  reads  as  follows: 

■■3166.  Annual  reports.". 

Sec.  108.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  this  title  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  section  103 
of  this  title  shall  take  effect  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(b)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  and  ending 
on  the  effective  date  specified  In  subsection 
(a)  (2)  of  this  section,  the  pretrial  services 
agencies  established  under  section  3152  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  In  effect 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
may  continue  to  operate,  employ  staff,  pro- 
vide pretrial  services,  and  perform  such 
functions  and  powers  as  are  authorized 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  207  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  109.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  207  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  section 
103  of  this  title. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  period  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  and  ending  on  the  effective  date 
specified  In  section  108(a)  (2)  of  this  title, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  activities  of  the  pretrial  services  agencies 
established  under  section  3152  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  In  effect  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM 
S.  924.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  medi- 
care coverage  for  influenza  vaccine  and 
Its  administration ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

MEDICARE    COVERAGE    POR    INPLUENZA    VACCINE 
AND    rrs    ADMINISTRATION 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
last  year,  the  Congress  for  the  first  t'me 
recognized  the  importance  of  preventive 
health  care  for  the  elderly  by  enacting 
legislation  I  Introduced  to  provide  older 
Americans  with  vaccinations  against 
pneumococcal  pneumonia  through  the 
medicare  program. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legisJat'on  to 
extend  medicare  coverage  to  influenza 
vaccines,  another  area  in  which  a  mod- 
est expenditure  will  bring  very  positive 
benefits  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Influenza  strikes  persons  of  all  ages 
but  for  the  elderly  it  presents  by  far  the 
greatest  threat  to  life,  persons  aged  75 
and  above  are  10  times  more  likely  than 
those  aged  55  to  64  to  die  of  flu.  In  addi- 
tion, chronic  conditions  common  among 
the  aged— heart,  lung,  and  kidney  dis- 
eases, diabetes,  and  cancer— increase 
susceotibility  to  influenza  wh'le  decreas- 
ing the  body's  abUity  to  flght  the  infec- 
tion. In  1979.  over  3 '/a  million  elderly 
Amencans  contracted  the  flu 

The  Surgeon  General,  in  his  report 
healthy  people,"  recommended  the  vac- 
cination of  the  elderly  against  influenza 
a  the  past,  the  American  College  of 
Preventive  Medicine  and  the  American 


Association  of  Retired  Persons  have  en- 
dorsed this  same  recommendation. 

Under  current  law,  medicare  pays  for 
the  i,reatm<;nt  of  influenza,  but  not  for 
its  prevention.  And  because  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  flu  vaccine  and  the  neces- 
sary visit  to  a  doctor,  few  elderly  Ameri- 
cans avail  themselves  of  a  safe  procedure 
that  can  add  years  to  their  productive 
Lves. 

In  the  1977-78  flu  season,  for  example, 
only  23.5  percent  of  those  65  years  or 
older  received  influenza  vaccines— and 
the  result  was  unnecessary  illness,  death, 
and  medicare  expenses  for  treatment. 
In  fact,  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment recently  reported  that  an  in- 
fluenza vaccination  program  for  the 
elderly  could  substantially  reduce  medi- 
care costs  by  reducing  the  cost  of  treat- 
ment. It  makes  little  sense  to  pennlt 
suffering  to  continue  and  to  expend  the 
unnecessary  medicare  funds  in  order  to 
treat  an  illness  that  can  easily  be  pre- 
vented in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
commonsense  measure  and  one  that 
meets  the  most  rigorous  tests  of  cost- 
benefit  analysis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Reco:id. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  924 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1861  (s)  (10)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  '■,  Influenza  vaccine," 
after  "vaccine^';  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "its'^  and  Inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  ■'their". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on,  and  apply  to 
services  furnished  on  or  after,  July  i,  1981.9 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
8.  925.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health ;  to  the  Coti- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

TRANSFER  OF  NATIONAL  INSTTTtlTE  OF  MENIAL 
HEALTH  TO  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 
HEALTH 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Presidrait,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
transfer  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  (NIMH)  from  its  current  po- 
sition within  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Administratitm 
(ADAMHA),  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (NIH) ,  where  it  would  become 
a  new  division. 

I  am  submitting  my  proposal  today, 
primarily  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  the 
debate  that,  in  my  judgment,  must  follow 
from  President  Reagan's  proposed  dras- 
tic reductions  in  our  Nation's  social 
welfare  programs.  I  fully  realize  that 
reasonable  people  could  differ  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  placing  NIMH  with 
NIH  rather  than  have  it  remain  with 
ADAMHA,  or  that  perhaps  the  entire 
ADAMHA  superstructure  should  be 
transferred  to  NIH. 

However,  the  programs  of  ADAMHA 
are  qualitatively  different  from  those  of 
NIMH.  I  believe  that  one  fact  is  undls- 
putably  clear  and  that  is  that  for  too 


lOTig  a  period  of  time  now,  our  efforts  to 
address  the  mental  health  needs  of  our 
Nation  have  been  set  back  because  we 
have  not  been  willing  to  aggressively  at- 
tempt to  interrelate  mental  health  care 
with  our  general  physical  health  care 
delivery  system. 

This  year  every  one  of  the  Institutes 
within  the  purview  of  NIH  have  been  rec- 
ommended for  increased  funding  and 
that  is  a  recommendaticKi  that  I  strongly 
support.  However,  the  programs  under 
ADAMHA,  whether  we  are  talking  about 
mental  health  care.  alc<rfiolL";m  programs, 
or  drug  abuse  programs,  have  been  dras- 
tically slashed.  Further,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  has 
made  a  pronouncement  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  drastically  reduce  its 
commitment  to  social  science  research. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  extraordinarily 
shortsighted  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 
I  have  yet  to  see  any  objective  evidence 
presented,  nor  a  convincing  argument 
made,  that  indicate  In  any  way  that  we 
should  reduce  our  commitment  to  our 
Nation's  social  science  efforts.  I  am  con- 
fident that  had  our  mental  health  pro- 
grams come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
NIH,  that  we  would  not  have  been  sub- 
jected to  such  shortsighted  pronounce- 
ments. 

For  too  long  a  period  of  time  now, 
those  of  us  In  the  Congress  have  been 
unwilling  to  accord  our  Nation's  mental 
health  professionals — ^whetho-  we  are 
talking  about  psychiatric  nurses,  clinical 
psychologists,  clinical  social  workers,  or 
psychiatrists — true  professional  parity. 

The  fact  that  mental  health  benefits 
imder  the  Social  Security  Act  are  ex- 
traordinarily minlscule  and  have  not 
been  modified  since  the  original  bill  was 
enacted  is  inexcusable.  In  fact,  when 
hearings  were  held  in  August  1978,  it  was 
the  first  t'me  that  the  Issue  of  mental 
health  benefits  had  been  directly  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  in  7  years.  In 
my  judgment,  a  number  of  crucial  issues 
were  raised  during  those  hearings  that 
must  now  be  aggressively  addressed. 

For  example,  is  there  any  real  differ- 
ence between  the  types  of  services  that 
each  of  the  four  traditional  mental 
health  disciplines  provide?  To  what  ex- 
tent can  we  hon^tly  say  that  various 
forms  of  psychotherapeutic  treatment 
are  safe,  effective,  and  appropriate?  And 
to  what  extent  will  we  really  be  able  to 
curtail  our  Nation's  ever-escalating 
physical  health  care  costs  unless  we  pro- 
vide the  aggressive  mental  health  serv- 
ices to  address  the  60  to  80  percent  of  the 
reasons  that  individuals  presently  visit 
a  phvsician? 

There  are.  In  fact,  a  number  of  crucial 
policy  issues  that  must  be  addressed  in 
the  near  future,  smd  I  am  afraid  that 
unless  we  are  willing  to  place  the  NIMH 
within  the  jurisdiction  and  protection  of 
NIH.  we  simply  will  not  allocate  sufOcient 
resources  to  this  most  important  en- 
deavor during  the  foreseeable  future. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
tod<»y  would  direct  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  so  trans- 
fer NIMH  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  give  serious  consideration  to 
this  proposal  and  that  a  close  examina- 
tion will  be  made  at  the  extraordinarily 
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shortsighted  nature  of  the  reductions 
proposed  by  this  administration  for 
mental  health  training  and  research 
programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  and  the 
attached   factsheet   be   printed   in   the 

RXCORD. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
fact  sheet  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord,  as  follows : 
s.  925 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
second  and  third  sentences  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  45S  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  are  redesignated  as  paragraph  (3)  of 
such  section. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  45S(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  There  Is  established,  as  a  division  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  (herein- 
after In  this  part  referred  to  as  the  'Insti- 
tute') to  administer  the  programs  and 
authorities  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
mental  health.". 

Nationai.  iNSTmrrs  op  Msntai.  Health 
1946-1981 

July  3,  1946— Pi.  79-487— Nationai  Mental 
Health  Act — Authorized  funds  for  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  establish  the  Nationai  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  to  improve  the 
mental  health  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  through  research  relating  to  the 
causes,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  psychi- 
atric disorders  and  to  train  personnel  In 
matters  relating  to  mental  health. 

AprU  1,  1949 — The  Nationai  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  wsls  administratively  estab- 
lished as  part  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health— 

The  Budget  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
Ending  June  30,  1949:  "For  construction  of  a 
combined  hospital  and  research  building  .  .  . 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
and  for  general  medical  research  .  .  .  $5,000,- 
000  .  .  .  Provided  .  .  .  the  appropriation  .  .  . 
under  the  head  "National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health "  In  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1948,  shall  be  consolidated 
with  this  appropriation.   .  .  ." 

April  28,  1955 — House  Joint  Resolution  256 
authorized  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  problem  of  men- 
tal Ulness.  The  resolution  specifically  stated, 
"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  In  any  way 
affect  the  availability  of  amounts  otherwise 
appropriated  for  work  in  the  field  of  mental 
health;  nor  b©  construed  to  interfere  with  or 
diminished  the  more  limited  and  specific 
programs  of  research  and  study  being  carried 
on  through  or  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health." 

August  2.  1956 — The  Health  Amendments 
Act  of  1966  authorized  the  Surgeon  General 
to  provide  for  trairUng  of  public  health  per- 
sonnel, including  trainees  in  the  mental 
health  area,  and  to  make  snmnts  to  State  or 
local  agencies,  not  only  for  research  but  also 
for  care  and  treatment  of  patients. 

October  31.  1963 — The  Mental  Retardation 
Pacilltles  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  authorized 
the  Surgeon  General  to  make  grants  for  con- 
struction of  research  and  treatment  centers 
and  for  training  teachers  of  menUlly  and 
physically  handicapped  children. 

September  19,  1964— Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriations  (PL 
88-605)  for  the  National  InsUtute  of  Ment»' 
Health  and  for  Construction  of  Communis " 
Mental  Health  Centers  both  apoear  unde, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  but 
kept  ssparate  from  cwie  another. 


August  31,  1965 — Although  appropriations 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
are  still  separate  from  Construction  of  Com- 
munity Health  Centers.  P.L.  89-156  allocates 
funds  to  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  "for  expenses  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  ...  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act." 

April  25,  1966 — Reorganization  Plan  No.  3, 
submitted  by  President  Johnson,  proposed 
a  reorganization  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  The  plan  was  approved  by  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  became  effective  on  June  25, 
1966.  The  plan  gave  the  Secretary  the  au- 
thority to  reorganize  the  Department  in  order 
to  achieve  its  most  effective  and  economical 
operation. 

John  W.  Gardner,  then-Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, suggested  a  reorganization  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  into  eight  components,  in- 
cluding the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  as  a  separate  bureau  "responsible  for 
the  rapidly  expanding  national  program  for 
dealing  with  mental  Illness  ...  (to)  incor- 
porate the  present  functions  of  the  existing 
Mental  Health  Institute,  plus  the  Port  Worth 
and  Lexington  Psychiatric  Hospitals  .  .  .  ad- 
minister a  unified  program  of  research,  man- 
power training,  demonstrations,  and  mental 
health  services  .  .  .  (and)  also  serve  as  the 
principal  focus  for  research  and  control  pro- 
grams in  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction.  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health  will  continue 
to  have  a  supervisory  relationship  to  its  In- 
tramural research  program." 

January  1.  1967 — The  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  was  officially  separated  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  be- 
came a  separate  Bureau  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

1973 — Under  an  .idmlnlstrative  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  was  transferred  back  Into  the 
Nationai  Institutes  of  Health  on  July  1. 

On  September  25.  the  Nationai  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  became  a  part  of  the  newly 
established  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration.  The  Intramural  re- 
search programs  remained  physically  within 
the  Nationai  Institutes  of  Health,  as  they  do 
today. 

May  14,  1974 — PL.  93-?82  established  In 
law  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  composed  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism, and  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse.# 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (by  request) : 
S.  926.  A  bill  to  amend  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  more  effective  regulation  of  motor 
carriers  of  passengers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  CcHnm'ttee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  927.  A  biU  to  amend  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  more  effective  regulation  of  motor 
carriers  of  passengers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
ticm. 

aiCTTLATOBT   lEFORlC  OF  THB   MOTOB   BUS 
INDUSTBT 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  two  bills  by  request  that 
propose  substantial  changes  in  the  way 
that  the  Nation's  bus  industry  is  regu- 
lated by  the  Government.  They  are  two 
fulte  different,  but  thoughtful,  ap- 
proaches to  a  general  desire  to  reduce 


regulation  over  this  business  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  first  biU  has  been  drafted  and  pro- 
posed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  response  to  a  request  made  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  last 
year.  At  that  time  we  requested  proposed 
legislative  changes  from  both  the  ICC 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  response  of  the  ICC  was  timely  and 
has  contributed  to  the  development  of 
the  issue.  I  am  sure  that  the  ideas  and 
perspectives  will  be  very  helpful  in  the 
upcoming  debate.  We  have  still  received 
no  response  from  DOT. 

The  second  bill  was  prepared  by  the 
American  Bus  Association.  It  represents 
a  general  consensus  of  the  members  of 
the  ABA  and  is  thus  a  very  important 
document  for  us  to  consider.  I  want  to 
personally  convey  my  appreciation  to  the 
members  and  staff  of  the  American  Bus 
Association  for  the  many  long  hours  they 
have  spent  reaching  an  agreement  on  this 
important  issue. 

In  introducing  these  bills  today,  I  am 
not  endorsing  either  approach.  Rather.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  get  the  debate  moving 
and  begin  talking  about  specific  propos- 
als. The  issues  that  will  be  raised  in  the 
inquiry  that  will  follow  are  certainly  fa- 
miliar ones  for  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee— service  to  small  commimities.  free- 
dom of  entry,  pricing  flexibility.  Federal 
preemption  of  state  regulation,  promo- 
tion of  competition,  and  so  on.  But  the 
structure  of  the  bus  industry  is  certainly 
unlike  that  of  many  of  the  other  trans- 
portation businesses  that  we  have  looked 
at  over  the  past  several  years.  Hence,  the 
solutions  may  differ  and  will  have  to  be 
fashioned  to  take  into  accoimt  the  imique 
characteristics  of  the  bus  industry. 

So  to  get  the  process  underway,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  ICC  proposal,  "Motor  Bus  Act  of 
1981,"  and  its  accompanying  section-by- 
section  analysis,  and  the  American  Bus 
Industry  proposal,  the  "Bus  Regulatory 
Modernization  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981,"  and  a  sundmary  of  its  provisions, 
be  inserted  into  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
explanations  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  926 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bus  Regulatory 
Modernization  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981". 

PTTRPOSe  OP  THE  ACT 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  is  part  of  the  continuing 
effort  by  Congress  to  reduce  unnecessary  reg- 
ulation by  the  Federal  Government. 

CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  finds — 

(1)  that  a  safe,  competitive,  financially 
sound,  and  fuel  efficient  motor  bus  system  is 
vital  to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  national 
economy,  and  a  stron?  national  defense,  and 
to  conservation  of  energy; 

(2)  that  the  l>est  means  of  assuring  such 
a  system  of  transportation  is  through  regu- 
lated competition  and  reformed  regulation 
of  entry,  rates,  and  service; 

(3)  that  in  order  to  reduce  the  uncer- 
tainty felt  by  the  Nation's  motor  bus  indus- 
try and  those  persons  and  ccwnmunltles 
which  rely  on  Its  service,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  be  given  explicit 
direction  for  regulation  of  motor  carriers  of 
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passengers  and  well-defined  parameters 
within  which  it  may  act  pursuant  to  con- 
gressional policy: 

(4)  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission BhaU  not  attempt  to  go  beyond  the 
powers  vested  in  it  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  other  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress:  and 

(6)  that  statutes  governing  Federal  regu- 
lation of  the  motor  bus  Industry  must  be 
revised  to  reflect  the  transportation  needs 
and  realities  of  the  1980'8  and  to  ensure  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  a  bus  trans- 
portation system  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  public.  In  which  regulatory  decisions 
are  reached  fairly  and  expeditiously. 

NATIONAL  TRANSPOBTATION  POLICY 

Sec.  4.  Section  lOlOi  (a)  (7)  of  tlUe  49, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  "of  property"  after  "trans- 
portation". 

(2)  by  inserting  "passengers"  after  "re- 
ceivers" In  subparagraph  (A) ,  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "and  traveling"  after 
"shipping"  In  subparagraph   (B). 

E^TRT    POLICY 

Sec.  5.  Section  10922  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "II 
or",  "motor  common  carriers  of  passengers 
or",   and   "respectively"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(7)  by  striking  out 
"of  property"  after  "common  carrier  "  and  by 
Inserting  "or  under  subsection  (c)"  after 
"subsection"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(8)  by  striking  out 
"of  property"  after  "contract  carrier"  and 
by  inserting  "or  under  subsection  (c)"  after 
"subsection"; 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d) 
(e).  (n.  (g),  (h),  (I)  and  (J),  and  any  ref- 
erences thereto,  as  subsections  (d),  (e).  (f) 
(B).  (h),  (I).  (J),  and  (k),  respectively;  and 

(5)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  issue  a  certifi- 
cate to  a  person  authorizing  that  person  to 
provide  transportation  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  under  subchap- 
ter n  of  chapter  105  of  this  title  as  a  motor 
common   carrier  of  passengers 

"(A)  if  the  Commission  finds  that  the  per- 
son is  fit.  willing,  and  able  to  provide  the 
transportation  to  be  authorized  by  the  cer- 
tificate and  to  comply  with  this  subtitle  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Commission;  tmd 

"(B)  if  the  Commission  finds,  on  the  basis 
of  a  preponderance  of  e»vldence  in  the  record, 
that  the  transportation  to  be  provided  by 
such  person  Is  consistent  with  the  present 
or  future  public  convenience  and  necessity 

"(2)  In  the  determination  as  to  whether 
an  applicant  is  fit.  willing,  and  able  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  thU  subsec- 
tion, the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon 
the  applicant.  In  the  determination  as  to 
whether  the  transportation  proposed  U  con- 
sUtent  with  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(B)  of 
this  subsection,  the  burden  of  proving  that 
the  transportation  proposed  would  serve  a 
useful  public  purpose,  responsive  to  a  pub- 
lic demand,  shall  be  upon  the  applicant  but 
the  burden  of  proof  in  aU  other  respects 
shall  be  upon  opponents  of  the  application. 
"(3)  In  determining  whether  an  applica- 
tion Is  consistent  with  the  public  conveni- 
ence and  necessity  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)(B)  of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  review  each  application  filed  hereun- 
der and,  in  making  its  determination,  shall 
consider — 

"(A)  the  transportation  policy  of  section 
10101  of  this  title; 

"(B)  evidence  of  public  support  for  an 
application  or  other  demonstraUon  of  nub- 
ile need;  *^ 

"(C)  qtiallty  and  quantity  of  available 
service; 
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"(D)  whether  granting  or  denying  the 
appUcatlon  would  tend  to  conserve  fuel: 
and 

"(E)  whether  granting  the  application  or 
a  series  of  similar  applications — 

"(1)  might  result  in  discontinuance  of  In- 
tercity bus  service  to  communities  having 
no    other    intercity    bus    transportation;    or 

"(11)  might  impair  or  curtail  the  opera- 
tions of  existing  carriers. 

"(4)  The  Commission  may  not  make  a 
finding  relating  to  public  convenience  and 
necessity  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section which  Is  based  upon  general  find- 
ings developed   in   rulemaking  ;Mx>ceedlng8. 

"(6)  The  requirement  in  paragraph  (i)  of 
this  subsection  that  persons  Issued  certifi- 
cates be  fit,  willing,  and  able  includes, 
among  other  things,  financial  fitness,  opera- 
tional fitness,  safety  fitness,  and  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  other 
Federal  laws  and  regulations.  Fitness  shall 
be  a  continuing  requirement  for  the  holding 
of  a  certificate. 

"(6)  The  Commission  shall  not  issue  any 
certificate  under  this  subsection  to  a  motor 
carrier  of  passengers  which  is  owned  by  or 
operated  on  behalf  of  a  public  or  govern- 
mental body,  including  public  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  of  one  or  more  States,  and 
public  corporations,  twards,  and  conunls- 
sions  established  under  the  laws  of  any 
State,  if  service  Is  provided  by  an  authorized 
privately  owned  carrier. 

"(7)  The  Commission  shall  not  issue  any 
certificate  authorizing  transportation  of 
passengers  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
to  any  person  whose  government  does  not 
permit  carriers  domiciled  in  the  United 
States  to  transport  passengers  within  its 
territory  on  suljstantlaliy  the  same  condi- 
tions as  apply  to  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers by  its  own  nationals. 

"(8)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  (other  than  subparagraph 
(A) )  shall  not  apply  to  applications  under 
this  subsection  for  authority  to  provide — 

(A)  transportation  of  passengers  in  one- 
way charter  or  special  operations  to  or  from 
the  carrier's  authorized  points  in  its  base 
territory  by  a  carrier  authorized  to  transport 
passengers  in  round-trip  charter  or  special 
operations  when  such  transportation  is  to  or 
from  a  point  in  its  base  territory  and  is  part 
of  an  Intermodal  round-trip  movement  in- 
volving the  same  group  of  passengers; 

(B)  transportation  of  passengers  in  char- 
ter or  special  operations.  In  sightseeing  and 
pleasure  tours,  from  points  in  a  dty  or 
county  any  part  of  which  the  applicant  U 
authorized  to  serve;  or,  from  any  such  au- 
thorized point  of  service  to  any  point  In  the 
United  States;  or 

(C)  transportation  of  passengers  in  charter 
service  in  the  same  vehicle  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  carrier  provides  regular  route, 
scheduled  passenger  service. 

ENTRY     PROCEDURE 

Sec.  6.  Section  10322(b)(2)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(A)"  after  "(2)"  and  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing subparagraphs: 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  reach  a  final 
decision  upon  applications  for  authority  to 
transport  passengers  under  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  109  of  this  subtitle  and  shall  issue 
the  certificate  within  one  year  after  publi- 
cation of  the  notice  in  the  FMeral  Register 
plus  any  extension  of  time  authorized  by  this 
section; 

"(C)  The  Commission  shall  promulgate 
rules  of  procedure  for  processing  appllcaUons 
to  transport  passengers  which  provide  for 
adequate  notice  and  opportunity  for  any 
Interested  person  to  file  written  evidence  and 
argument  as  to  whether  the  transportation 
proposed  by  an  applicant  is  consistent  with 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity.  If  an 
application  is  opposed,  the  Commission  shall 
provide  adequate  time  for  the  applicant  to 
present  evidence  in  support  of  the  appUca- 


tlon; for  Protestants  to  present  evidence  la 
opposition  to  the  application;  for  the  appu- 
cant  to  reply  to  protesunis;  and  for  the 
applicant  and  protestanu  to  discuss  amend- 
ments to  the  application; 

"(D)  If  the  Commlaalon  finds  that  the 
appUcant  U  fit,  wlUlng,  and  able  to  provide 
the  transportation  proposed  and  if  no  person 
opposes  the  grant  of  authority  sought  by  the 
applicant,  the  Commission  may  issue  a  cer- 
tificate without  evidence  of  pubUc  support 
for  the  service  proposed; 

"(E)  The  Commission  may  require  evi- 
dence in  proceedings  In.olvlng  authority  to 
transport  passengers  by  motor  vehicle  to  be 
submitted  in  the  form  of  verified  statements 
or  to  be  adduced  in  an  oral  hearing,  but  the 
Commission  shau  assign  for  oral  hearing  all 
applications  for  authority  to  transport  pas- 
sengers which  involve  (1)  a  substantui  ex- 
tension of  regular-route  authority;  (U)  au- 
thority to  originate  charter  or  tour  operations 
in  a  broad  territory;  (Ul)  a  substantial  ques- 
tion re^)ecting  the  applicant's  safety  and 
operational  fitness;  and  (iv)  Important  issues 
of  fact  which  cannot  be  resolved  fairly  or 
satisfactorily  on  the  basis  of  sworn  written 
submissions." 

ZONE  OP  PBICIWC  PRXKDOlf  POm  MOTOB  CABBmS 
OP  PASSENQEBS 

Sec.  7.  Section  i0708(d)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vUlon  of  this  Utle.  the  Commission  may  not 
Investigate,  suspend,  revise,  or  revoke  any 
rate  proposed  by  a  motor  common  carrier  or 
freight  forwarder  on  the  grounds  that  such 
rate  is  unreasonable  on  the  basis  that  It  Is 
too  high  or  too  low  If — 

"(A)  the  carrier  notifies  the  Commission 
that  It  wishes  to  have  the  rate  considered 
pursuant  to  this  subsection;  and 

"(B)(1)  In  tiie  case  of  tran^>ortaUon  of 
property,  the  aggregate  of  Increases  and  de- 
creases in  any  such  rate  is  not  more  than  10 
percent  above  the  rate  In  effect  one  ye«r 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  propoaed 
rate,  nor  more  than  10  percent  below  the 
lesser  of  the  rate  in  effect  on  July  1.  1980  (or, 
in  the  case  of  any  rate  which  a  carrier  flrwt 
establishes  after  July  1.  1980.  for  a  service 
not  provided  by  such  carrier  on  such  date, 
such  rate  on  the  date  such  rate  first  becomes 
effective) .  or  the  rate  In  effect  one  year  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  proposed  rat«. 

"(U)  In  the  case  of  motor  carriers  of 
passengers,  the  aggregate  of  increases  and 
decreases  in  any  such  rate  is  not  more  than 
10  percent  above  the  rate  in  effect  one  year 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  proposed 
rate,  nor  more  than  20  percent  below  the 
lesser  of  the  rate  In  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  blU  (or.  In  the  case  of  any 
rate  which  a  carrier  first  establishes  after  Uie 
date  of  enactment  of  this  bUl  for  a  service 
not  provided  by  such  carrier  on  such  date, 
such  rate  on  the  date  such  rate  first  becomes 
effective)  or  the  rate  in  effect  one  year  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  prt^xieed  rate. 
This  subsection  does  not  preclude  the  estab- 
lishment by  carriers  of  new  or  innovative 
special  promotional  fares  for  unlimited  pas- 
senger travel  between  all  points  in  a  carrier's 
system  or  all  points  in  the  United  States  or 
between  specific  city  pairs. 

"(2)  The  Commission,  by  rule,  may  In- 
crease the  percentages  q>eclfled  In  para- 
graph (l)(B)  of  this  subsection  for  any 
group  of  motor  rrmnmM  carriers  or  freight 
forwarders  If  It  finds  tlutC — 

"(A)  there  Is  sufficient  actual  and  poten- 
tial competition  to  regulate  rates;  and 

"(B)  there  are  benefits  to  (I)  carriers  or 
freight  forwarders.  ((U)  shippers  or  pas- 
sengers, and  (111)  the  pubUc  from  further 
rate  fiezlbUlty;  except  that  the  Commission 
may  not  Increase  such  percentages  by  more 
than  5  percentage  points  during  any  one- 
year  period. 

"(3)  (A)  In  determining,  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection,  whether  the 
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^axnnti,  of  lncrw»a«  aad  decrMSM  in  a 
pfSp^  rate  th»t  18  to  t*ke  effect  oa  or 
befon  the  TSOth  (Uy  following  the  date  of 
•nActment  of  thla  parmgraph)  or  on  or  before 
JftnuMT  1,  lOSa  In  the  case  of  motor  ear- 
ner* of  pMeengers)  l«  more  than  10  percent 
(or  rich  other  percentage  as  the  Commission 
may  e«t»bUah  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection )  above  the  rate  in  effect  one  year 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  proposed 
rate,  general  rate  Increases  obtained  In  the 
one-year  period  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  proposed  rate  shall  not  be  included 
In  such  aggregate,  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  general  i»te  Increasas  exceed  6  percent 
of  the  rate  in  effect  one  yefur  prltw  to  the 
effecUTe  date  of  the  propoeed  rate. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  proposed  rate  that 
Is  to  take  effect  after  the  730th  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph (or  on  or  after  January  1,  1983.  In  the 
case  of  motor  carriers  of  passengers),  the 
percentage  which  first  appeara  In  paragraph 
(1)(B)  of  this  subsection  (relating  to  the 
upper  limit  of  the  zone  of  ratemaklng  free- 
dom) .  or  such  other  percentage  as  the  Com- 
mission may  establish  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  In  lieu  of  such  percent- 
age, shall  be  Increased  or  decreased,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  the  percentage  change  In 
the  Producera  Price  Index,  as  published  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  that  has  occurred 
during  the  one-year  period  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  propoeed  rate. 

"(4)  Any  rate  implemented  by  a  carrier 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shaill  be  sub- 
ject to  the  antitrust  laws,  as  defined  In  the 
fliBt  section  of  the  Clayton  Act  (IS  USC. 
13) .  except  that  the  docketing  and  publica- 
tion of  such  rate  by  the  carrier  under  section 
10700(b)  of  this  title  shall  not  be  construed 
as  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Nothing 
In  this  subsection  shall  limit  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  suspend  and  Investigate 
propoeed  rates  on  the  basis  that  such  rates 
may  violate  the  provisions  of  section  10741 
of  this  title  or  constitute  predatory  prac- 
tices In  contravention  of  the  transportation 
policy  set  forth  In  section  10101(a)  of  this 
Utle." 

"(S)  As  used  In  the  subsection,  "rate'  In- 
cludes any  fare  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers.  Including  commuter  fares." 

MTTLK   OP   BATXMAKnra 

Ssc.  8.  Section  10701(e)  of  title  49.  United 
SUtee  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  "of 
property"  after  "motor  carrier"  each  place 
such  phrase  anpears  and  by  Inserting  "or 
fare"  or  "or  fares"  after  the  words  "rate"  or 
"rates"  each  place  such  words  appear. 

BATS  BtTSXAlTB 

8«c.  9.  (a)  Section  1070«(b)  of  Utle  49, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 

(1)  deleting  In  subsection  (b)(1)  and  (b) 
(2)  "of  property"  after  "motor  common 
carrlw": 

(3)  placing  a  period  after  "subsection"  in 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  (3) 
and  striking  the  remainder  of  the  sentence- 
and 

(8)  deleting  "such  transoortatlon  policy" 
In  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (b>  (3) 
and  Inserting :  "the  tran^xirtatlon  policy  set 
forth  In  section  10101  (a)  of  this  tlOe.  If  the 
agreement  fulfills  each  requirement  of  this 
subsection.  It  shall  be  presumed  to  be  con- 
sistent with  such  policy  " 

tt'.^L^**°°  10706(b)(3)(D)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
_of  motor  common  carriers  of  property"  after 
single-line  rates"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
by  adding  as  the  second  sentence  "In  the 
case  of  motor  common  carriers  of  passengers 
no  agreement  approved  under  thla  subsec- 
tion may  provide  for  discussion  of  or  votlne 
uo«  single-line  rates  on  or  after  January  i 

vJ^L?^""    10™«'b)(3)(E)    of   tlUe   49, 
tmited  States  Ojde.  Is  amende**— 


(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(E)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(11)  In  any  proceeding  In  which  It  Is  al- 
leged that  a  carrier  was  a  party  to  an  agree- 
ment, conspiracy,  or  combination  In  viola- 
tion of  a  Federal  law  cited  In  subsection  (b) 
(3)  of  this  section  or  of  any  similar  State 
law,  proof  of  an  agreement,  conspiracy,  or 
combination  may  not  be  Inferred  from  evi- 
dence that  two  or  more  carriers  acted  to- 
gether with  respect  to  an  Interline  rate  or 
related  matter  and  that  a  party  to  such  ac- 
tion took  similar  action  with  respect  to  a 
rate  or  related  matter  on  another  route  or 
traffic.  In  any  proceeding  In  which  such  a 
violation  Is  alleged,  evidence  of  a  discussion 
or  agreement  shall  not  be  admissible  If  the 
dlsciisalon  or  agreement — 

"(1)  was  In  accordance  with  an  agreement 
approved  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section; or 

"(11)  concerned  an  interline  movement  of 
the  carrier,  and  the  discussion  or  agreement 
would  not,  considered  by  Itself,  violate  the 
laws  referred  to  In  the  first  sentence  of  this 
clause. 

In  any  proceeding  before  a  Jury,  the  court 
shall  determine  whether  the  requirements 
of  clause  (I)  or  (11)  are  satisfied  before  al- 
lowing the  introduction  of  any  such  evi- 
dence." 

(d)  Section  10706(b)(3)(F)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Commission  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, determine  reasonable  quorum  stand- 
ards to  be  applied  for  meetings  of  commit- 
tees of  organizations  established  or  contin- 
ued under  an  agreement  approved  under  this 
subsection. 

(e)  Section  14(b)(3)  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act  of  1980,  94  Stat.  80«,  Is  amended  by 
changing  "ten  members"  to  "eleven  mem- 
bers" and  by  Inserting  after  "shippers"  the 
clause  "one  who  Is  a  motor  common  carrier 
of  passengers  from  the  membership  of  the 
National  Bus  Traffic  Association.  Inc." 

DISCSnCINATOBT  STATS  BSCtTLATIOM   OF  PA88IN- 
OXa   rARIS    AND   EXPSSSS   >ATSa 

Ssc.  10.  (a)  Section  10631(b)(3)  of  Otle 
49,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "except  as  provided  In  section  11501  of 
this  title"  Inunedlately  after  "motor  carrier." 

(b)  Section  llSOl(b)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  A  State  authority  may  only  exer- 
cise Jurisdiction  over  Intrastate  transporta- 
tion provided  by  a  rail  carrier  or  by  a  motor 
carrier  of  passengers  providing  transporta- 
tion subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission under  subchaptera  I  or  11  of  chapter 
lOS  of  this  title  If  such  State  authority  exer- 
cises such  Jurisdiction  exclusively  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

"(3)  Within  130  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Staggera  Rail  Act  of  1980.  and  in 
the  case  of  motor  carrlera  of  passengera. 
within  130  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  each  State  authority  exercising 
Jurisdiction  over  Intrastate  rates,  fares,  clas- 
sifications, rules,  bus  schedules,  and  prac- 
tices for  Intrastate  transportation  described 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  the  standards  and 
procedures  (Including  timing  requirements) 
used  by  surh  State  authority  in  exercising 
such  lutlsdlctlon. 

"(3)  (A)  Within  90  days  af^er  receipt  of 
the  intras^'ate  regulatory  standards  and  pro- 
cedures of  a  State  authority  und=r  pRraqjaph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
certify  such  State  authority  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection  if  the  Commi«ion  deter- 
mines that  such  standards  and  procedures 
are  in  accordance  with  the  standards  and 
procedures  applicable  to  regulation  of  rail 
carriers  or  motor  carrlera  of  passengera  by 
the  Commission  under  this  title.  If  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  such  standards  and 
procedures  are  not  In  mch  accordanca.  It 


shall  deny  certification  to  such  State  au- 
thority, and  such  State  authority  may  re- 
submit new  standards  and  procedures  to  the 
Commission  for  review  In  accordance  with 
this  subsection. 

"(B)  The  standards  and  procedures  exist- 
ing In  each  State  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980  In  the  case  of  rail 
carriers,  and  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
In  the  case  of  motor  carrlera  of  passengers, 
for  the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  over  intra- 
state rail  rates,  classifications,  rules,  and 
practices  and  for  the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction 
over  Intrastate  passenger  fares,  express  rates, 
and  bus  schedules  shall  be  deemed  to  be  cer- 
tified by  the  Commission  from  that  date 
until  the  date  an  Initial  determination  is 
made  by  the  Conunission  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(4)  (A)  Any  State  authority  which  Is  cer- 
tified by  the  Commission  under  this  sub- 
section may  use  its  standards  and  proce- 
dures In  exercising  Jurisdiction  over  Intra- 
state rates,  fares,  classifications,  rules,  bus 
schedules  and  practices  during  the  5-year 
period  commencing  on  the  date  of  such  cer- 
tification. Any  State  authority  which  Is  de- 
nied certification  or  which  does  not  seek 
certification  may  not  exercise  any  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Intrastate  rates,  fares,  classifica- 
tions, rules,  bus  schedules,  and  practices  un- 
til it  receives  certification  tinder  this  sub- 
section. 

"(B)  Any  Intrastate  transportation  pro- 
vided by  a  rail  carrier  or  a  motor  carrier  of 
passengers  in  a  State  which  may  not  exer- 
cise Jurisdiction  over  an  Intrastate  rate,  fare, 
classification,  rule,  bus  schedule,  or  practice 
of  that  carrier  due  to  a  denial  of  certifica- 
tion under  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  transportation  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  under  subchap- 
ters I  and  II  of  chapter  105  of  this  title. 

"(5)  (A)  Certification  of  a  State  author- 
ity under  this  subsection  Is  valid  for  the  6- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such 
certification.  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
5-year  period,  the  State  authority  shall  re- 
submit Its  Intrastate  regulatory  standards 
procedures  to  the  Commission  for  subse- 
quent certification  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

"(B)  During  any  5-year  certification  pe- 
riod, a  State  may  not  change  its  certified 
standards  and  procedures  without  notifying 
and  receiving  express  approval  from  the 
Commission. 

"(8)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subtitle,  a  State  authority  may  not 
exercise  any  Jurisdiction  over  general  rate 
Increases  under  section  10706  of  this  title, 
infiatlon-based  rate  Increases  of  rail  carrlera 
undsr  section  10712  of  this  title,  or  fuel  ad- 
justment surcharges  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  SecUon  11501(c)  of  Utle  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  rail  carrier  or  motor  carrier  of 
passengera  providing  transportation  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
subchapters  I  or  II  or  chapter  105  of  this 
title  may  petition  the  Commission  to  review 
the  decision  of  any  State  authority.  In  any 
administrative  proceeding  in  which  the  law- 
fulness of  an  Intrastate  rate,  fare,  classifi- 
cation, rule,  bus  schedule,  or  practice  is  de- 
termined, on  the  grounds  that  the  standards 
and  procedures  applied  by  the  State  were  not 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  thla 
subtitle.  The  Commission  shall  take  ncal  ac- 
tion on  any  such  petition  within  30  days 
after  the  date  it  Is  received.  If  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  the  standards  and  pro- 
cedures were  not  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subtitle,  its  order  shall  deter- 
mine and  authorize  the  carrier  to  establish 
the  appropritae  rate,  fare,  classification,  rulet 
bus  schedule,  or  practice." 

(d)  Section  11601(d)  of  tlUe  49.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follow*: 

"(d)(1)    The   Commission   has   escluslTe 
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authority  to  prescribe  an  Intrastate  rate  or 
fare  for  transportation  provided  by  a  rail  car- 
rier subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission under  subchapter  105  of  this  title, 
or  a  motor  carrier  of  passengers  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  105  of  this  title 
when — 

"(A)  A  rail  carrier  or  motor  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers, as  the  case  may  be,  files  with  an 
appropriate  State  authority  a  change  In  an 
Intrastate  rate  or  fare,  or  a  change  In  a 
classification,  rule,  or  practice  that  has  the 
effect  of  changing  an  intrastate  rate  or  fare, 
that  adjusts  the  rate  or  fare  to  the  rate  or 
fare  charged  on  similar  traffic  moving  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  and 

"(B)  The  State  authority  does  not  act 
finally  on  the  change  by  the  120th  day  after 
it  was  filed. 

"(3)  When  a  rail  carrier  or  a  motor  car- 
rier of  passengers  files  an  application  with 
the  Commission  under  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  the  intrastate 
rate  or  fare  under  the  standards  of  subsec- 
tion (A)  of  this  section  and  chapter  107  of 
this  title.  Notice  of  the  application  shall  be 
served  on  the  State  authority." 

(e)  Section  10501(d)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
and  of  State  authorities  (to  the  extent  such 
authorities  are  authorized  to  administer  the 
standards  and  procedures  of  this  title  pur- 
suant to  this  section  and  section  11501(b) 
of  this  title)  over  transportation  by  rail  car- 
rlera or  motor  carriers  of  pissengers.  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  the  remedies  provided  in 
this  title  with  respect  to  the  rates,  fares, 
classification,  rules  and  practices  of  such 
carriers.  Is  exclusive." 

ixrr  poucT 
Sec.     11.     (a)      Section     10531(b)(1)      Is 
amended  by  inserting   "except   as  provided 
In    section    11101(d)     of    this    title"    after 
"motor  carrier." 

(b)  Section  lllOl  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  and  no  interstat.e  agency  or  other 
political  agency  of  two  or  more  States  shill 
enact  or  enforce  any  law,  rule,  regulation, 
standard,  or  other  provision  relating  to  the 
discontinuance  of  regular-route  service  by  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  passengers  having 
authority  under  this  title  to  transport  pas- 
Mngere  in   interstate  or  forel°-n   commerce. 

"(e)(1)  No  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission shall  institute  a  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding In  which  it  shall  promulgate  rules 
for  the  discontinuance  of  essential  intra- 
state and  mteratate  reeular-route  service  by 
a  motor  common  carrier  of  passengera  The 
rules  shall  provide  for  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  Interested  parties  to  comment,  but 
need  not  provide  for  oral  evidentiary  hear- 
ings. As  used  m  this  subsection,  the  term 
discontinuance  of  essential  IntrasUte  and 
intersute  regular  route  service'  means  a  to- 
tal cessation  of  service  for  which  there  is  no 
reasonably  adequate  substitute  and  doei  not 
refer  to  changes  In  or  elimination  of  sched- 

Ul68. 

"(2)  Such  rules  shall  establUh  criteria  for 
determining  what  service  is  'essential '•  shall 
require  carriers  to  notify  the  Commission, 
the  appropriate  State  regulatory  agency  and 
affected  communities  concem'ng  proposed 
discontinuances  of  service;  and  shall  estab- 
lish a  procedure  under  which  any  Interested 
person,  or  the  Commission  on  Its  own  initia- 
tive, may  seek  postponement  of  the  propoeed 
discontinuance.  f*"*^ 

•fli''^'  *  nrotest  is  received  within  30  days 
after  the  notice  of  discontinuance  Is  served. 

mmSn^'.r*)i'°  "  ^^  thereafter  shall 
tumish  to  the  Commission 


"(A)  an  estimate  of  the  annual  subsidy 
required.  If  any,  to  continue  the  service; 

"(B)  traffic,  revenue,  and  other  data  nec- 
essary to  determine  the  amount  of  annual 
financial  assistance,  If  any,  which  would  be 
required  to  continue  the  service;  and 

■■(C)  other  information  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe  by  rule  or  regulation  as 
necessary  to  enable  a  potential  offeror  to  cal- 
culate an  adequate  subsidy  or  to  enable  an- 
other carrier  to  decide  whether  to  seek  to 
Institute  a  replacement  service. 

"(4)  Within  30  days  following  the  receipt 
of  a  protest  of  a  proposed  discontinuance  of 
service,  such  service  may  be  discontinued  \xn- 
less  the  Commission  finds  (A)  that  the  serv- 
ice proposed  to  be  discontinued  Is  essential, 
and  (B)  that  an  Investigation  Is  needed  to 
assist  the  Commission  In  determining  wheth- 
er the  service  can  be  continued  by  the  exist- 
ing carrier  under  a  Federal  or  State  program 
of  financial  asslstence  in  which  the  carrier 
Is  eligible  to  participate  or  by  another  car- 
rier. If  an  Investigation  Is  underteken,  the 
Commission  shall  submit  to  a  potential  offer- 
or or  offerors  of  assistance  and  to  prospective 
providers  of  replacement  service  the  infor- 
mation described  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  together  with  such  additional  in- 
formation as  it  deems  relevant,  and  shall 
complete  the  investigation  within  30  days. 

"(5)  Whenever  the  Commission  decides 
upon  Investigation  that  the  service  proposed 
to  be  discontinued  Is  essential  and  that  a 
financially  responsible  person  or  persons 
(Including  a  government  entity)  has  offered 
adequate  financial  assistance  or  that  another 
carrier  Is  willing  to  provide  replacement 
service  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  1  year, 
the  Commission  may  order  the  carrier  to 
continue  the  service  for  a  period  of  30  days. 
If  at  the  end  of  that  30-day  period,  the 
carrier  has  not  agreed  with  an  offeror  of 
financial  assistance  to  continue  the  service 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  1  year,  the  Com- 
mission may  order  the  carrier  to  continue 
the  service  for  a  period  of  no  longer  than 
90  days. 

"(6)  The  Commission  shall  not  find  any 
financial  assistance  olered  to  be  adequate 
unless  such  assistance  Is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  revenues  attrlbuteble  to 
the  service  oroposed  to  be  discontinued  and 
the  fully  allocated  cost  of  providing  such 
service,  plus  a  reasonable  return  on  invest- 
ment." 

TAX     DISCRIMINATION     ARAINST     BITS     CASSIEB 
TSANSPOBTATIOW   PBOPSBTT 

Sec.  12.  Section  11503a  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  "of 
property"  in  subparagraph  (a)  (3) . 

TEMPOBART     AUTHORITIES     AND     EMEBGKNCT 
TEMPOBART    AUTHORITIXS 

Sec.  13.  Section  10928  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  in  subsection  (a)  reference 
to  "motor  carrier  of  passengera  or";  and 

(2)  deleting  "of  property"  where  those 
words  appear  In  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

SZCTTBinXS 

Sec.  14  (a)  Section  11302(a)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"of  property"  after  "carrlera"  and  "carrier" 
each  place  they  aopear. 

(b)  Section  3ra)(6)  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  (15  U.8.C.  77c(a)  (6) )  Is  amended  by 
InserUng  "of  property"  after  "motor  cturler". 

FINANCIAL   AND   SAFETY   FITNESS 

Se".  15(a^  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  Section 
30  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980,  94  Stat. 
820.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  pas- 
seneers"  before   "for  hire." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)(2)  of  SecUon  30  of 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "used  in  the  transiwrtatlon  of 
property  for  hire"  before  "shall". 

(c)  The  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (d). 
(e),  (f).  and  (g).  and  aU  references  thereto. 


as  subsections  (e).  (f).  (g).  »nd  (h).  r». 
spectively,  ana  by  insertjig  after  subsec* 
tlon    (c)    the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  The  minimum  level  of  financial 
responslbUlty  esubllshed  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  vehicle  operated  in  interetate  com- 
merce by  a  motor  carrier  of  passengera 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  following  amounu- 


Equipmmt 

seatiDi 

capacity 


Limit  for 

bodily  injury 

to  or  oettti 

of  1  pcrun 

or  dama.t  in 

any  1  accident 

to  property 

of  others 


Units  for 

bodily  in- 
juries to  or 
death  of  ail 
persons  ia- 
iured  or  liilled 
in  any  I  acci- 
dent (subject 
to  maumuni  of 
1500,000;  for 
bodil>  in- 
juries to  or 
death  of 
1  person 


Limit  for  Ua 

Of  damage  in 

any  1  au-ident 

to  property 

of  others 


More  than  II 
passentars.. 

U  passentars 
or  less 


(SOO.O00 
500,000 


}5, 000, 000 
2,000,000 


(500.000 

500,000 


"(2)  If  the  safety  fitness  of  an  appUcant  U 
any  proceecilng  unjer  Section  5  of  this  Act  U 
chaUenged  by  any  person  who  provides  Infor- 
mation In  support  of  the  aUegatlon  of  unfit- 
ness, or  if  the  Interatate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  reason  to  doubt  the  safety  fitness  of 
an  applicant,  the  matter  sh^l  be  referred 
to  the  Secretary,  and  no  certificate  shall  be 
Issued  by  the  Commission  unless  the  Sec- 
retary certifies  that  the  applicant  Is  In  com- 
pliance and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
comply  with  the  applicable  Federal  motor 
carrier  safety  regulations." 

(d)  Subsection  (g)  of  Section  30  (rf  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980.  as  amended,  la 
amended  by  striking  "This"  and  inserting: 
"With  respectr-te  the  transportation  of  prop- 
erty for  hire  by  motor  vehicle,  this." 

SOIIIIABT  or  Pbincipal  PBovtsioirs 

CONGBBSSIONAI.  FINDINGS 

The  statement  of  purpose  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Congress  is  providing  "explicit  di- 
rection" for  the  regulation  of  motor  carrlera 
of  passengers  and  that  the  Commission  must 
not  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  powera  dele- 
gated to  It  by  the  Interatate  Commerce  Act 
In  addition,  the  Congress  would  find  that 
the  best  means  of  assuring  a  strong  and  fi- 
nancially sotmd  btis  Industry  In  the  private 
sector  is  not  through  unrestricted  competi- 
tion but  by  "regulated  competition  and  re- 
formed regtUation  of  entry,  rates,  and  serv- 
ice ...  In  which  regulatorv  decisions  arc 
reached  fairly  and  expeditiously." 

NATIONAI.  TBANSPOSTATION  POLICY 

The  bill  would  include  motor  carrlera  of 
passengera  in  the  statement  of  tranqxwta- 
tlon  policy  adopted  for  motor  carrien  ol 
property  by  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980 

ENYBY  POLICY 

Section  5  of  the  ABA  bill  proposes  a  higher 
entry  standard  for  motor  carrlera  of  pas- 
sengera than  the  Congress  approved  last  year 
for  motor  carrlera  of  property.  The  ABA  bill 
would  require  the  Commission  to  consider 
whether  granting  or  denying  the  application 
would  promote  conservation  of  fuel  and 
whether  granting  the  application  could  re- 
sult In  discontinuance  of  service  to  com- 
mtmltles  having  no  other  form  of  public 
transportation  or  would  imp^^ir  the  opera- 
tions of  existing  carrlera. 

The  bus  Industry  bill,  like  the  Motor  Car- 
rier Act  of  1980.  would  prohibit  master  cer- 
tification based  on  general  fintlingii  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity. 

Proposed  subsecUon  (c)  (8)  of  40  U.SX;. 
10973  would  prohibit  the  Commission  from 
tsstUng  a  certificate  to  a  public  transporta- 
tion authority  If  service  Is  provided  by  an 
authorized  privately  owned  carrier. 
Propoeed    subsection    (c)(7)    would    pro- 
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hlblt  tbe  Commission  from  gnmtlng  oper- 
ating authority  to  Mexican  bus  operators 
unless  Mexico  permitted  carriers  domiciled 
In  the  United  States  to  transport  passengers 
In  Mexico  on  substantially  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  apply  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  by  Mexican  carriers. 

The  industry  bill  also  proposes  to  permit 
entry  merely  upon  proof  of  fitness  where  car- 
riers holding  round-trip  charter  authority 
desire  to  provide  one-way  service  which  Is 
part  of  an  intermodal  trip;  where  such  car- 
riers desire  county-wide  charter  origin  au- 
thority or  nationwide  destination  authority; 
and  where  such  carriers  seek  to  transport 
charter  groups  in  the  same  vehicle  with  regu- 
larly scheduled  passengers. 

KNT«T     PSOCXDXn« 

The  policies  and  procedures  adopted  by 
the  Commission  In  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-5S  (Sub- 
No.  43),  coupled  with  the  tight  deadlines 
Imposed  by  Section  25  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  of  1980,  are  incompatible  with 
meaningful  economic  controls  on  entry.  The 
requirement  that  the  Commission  decide 
applications  for  motor  carrier  operating  au- 
thority within  180  days  after  filing  (270  days 
for  cases  assigned  for  oral  hearing)  is  being 
used  to  Justify  virtually  automatic  entry. 

Allegedly  because  of  the  short  time  frames 
Involved,  the  Commission  now  requires  ap- 
plicants to  submit  their  evidence  In  support 
of  the  application  at  the  time  it  Is  filed;  will 
not  permit  applications  to  be  amended  after 
they  are  filed:  and  will  grant  oral  hearing 
"only  In  extraordinary  factual  circum- 
stances." Because  procedure  vitally  affects 
substance,  the  bus  Industry  bill  ^ve«  the 
Commission  330  days  within  which  to  act  on 
applications  for  authority  to  transport  pas- 
sengers; authorizes  restrictive  amendments 
to  applications;  and  requires  oral  hearings 
to  be  held  In  certain  types  of  cases. 

ZONX  or  PRICING  raZTDOM  FOR  MOTOR  CARRIERS 
or  PASSZNGERS 

The  bus  industry  bill  would  provide  that 
within  a  prescribed  zone  fares  could  be  raised 
or  lowered  without  s'lspenslon  by  the  ICC 
on  the  ground  that  such  fares  are  too  high 
or  too  low.  The  rate  flexibility  provisions  of 
the  bus  Industry  bill  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  proposed  by  the  ICC  and  those 
made  applicable  to  motor  carriers  of  property 
by  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980.  Flexible 
fare  adjustments  could  be  made  by  individ- 
ual carrier  action  but  not  by  carriers  acting 
collectively. 

RUU    or    RATEMAKING 

The  rule  of  ratemaklng  adopted  for  the 
trucking  Industry  In  the  Motor  Carrier  Act 
of  1980  and  recommended  for  the  bus  Indus- 
try by  the  ICC  would  be  made  applicable  to 
motor  carriers  of  nasseugers  by  section  8  of 
the  bus  Industry  bill. 

RATE     HTTRKAUS 

Under  Section  9  of  the  bus  industry  bill,  as 
under  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980,  the 
ICC's  discretion  to  withdraw  antitrust  Im- 
munity for  the  collective  consideration  of 
rates  would  be  sharply  curtailed.  Because  the 
ICC's  hostility  toward  collective  ratemaklng 
has  not  abated,  the  ABA  bill  would  give  the 
ICC  somewhat  less  -llscrellon  In  approving 
rate  bureau  agreements  than  that  accorded 
by  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980.  Motor  car- 
riers of  passengers  wotUd  be  prohibited  from 
discussing  or  voting  upon  sln^le-Une  rates 
on  or  after  January  1.  1985.  unless  the  Motor 
Carrier  Ratemaklne  Study  Commission  rec- 
ommended, and  the  Congress  agreed,  that 
collective  consideration  of  single-line  rates 
should  be  permitted.  The  ABA  bill  wouH  also 
add  as  a  member  of  the  Study  Commission  a 
carrier  member  of  the  National  Bus  Traffic 
Association. 

DBCRIMINATORT       STATE       REGULATION       Or 
PASSENGER    FARES    AND    EXPRESS    RATES 

Section  10  of  the  bus  indxistry  bill  would 
give  the  ICC  the  same  authority  to  rectify 


discriminatory  State  regulation  of  bus  fares 
that  was  conferred  by  section  214  of  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980  over  discriminatory 
Stale  regulation  of  railroad  freight  rates.  Ihe 
ICC  favors  partial  Federal  preemption  of 
State  authority  over  the  passenger  lareo  and 
express  rates  of  Interstate  carriers  for  the 
following  reasons  set  forth  In  the  sectlon- 
by-sectlon  analysis  of  Its  proposed  Motor 
Bus  Act  of  1981  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  December  15,  1980: 

"The  Commission  remains  concerned  that. 
Federal  reform  Initiatives  to  enhance  com- 
petition and  ease  regulatory  barriers  could 
potentially  be  nullified  by  State  regulatory 
actions.  Potential  problems  co^ild  result  In 
the  area  of  ratemaklng.  Carriers  that  have 
both  Interstate  and  intrastate  authority  and 
provide  both  services  over  the  same  route 
using  the  same  equipment,  cannot  allocate 
the  costs  of  the  service  between  the  inter- 
state and  Intrastate  portions  with  amy  de- 
gree of  precision.  There  Is  always  some  ques- 
tion of  what  part  of  the  Joint  costs  of  the 
service  as  a  whole  should  be  borne  by  each 
part  of  the  traffic.  If  the  ICC  Introduced  a 
zone  of  reasonableness  fare  flexibility  for  the 
Interstate  traffic,  while  the  Intrastate  fare 
remained  more  closely  regulated  by  the 
states,  then  state  conunlsslons  could  hold 
down  Intrastate  fares  forcing  carriers  to  take 
Increases  In  Interstate  fares.  Currently  the 
ICC  has  no  mechanism  to  counter8K:t  tMs 
kind  of  an  effort  by  the  State  commission. 
The  result  could  be  a  situation  In  which  the 
low  Intrastate  fares  put  a  significant  burden 
on  Interstate  commerce.  That  should  be 
avoided  especially  in  view  of  air  and  rail 
competition  on  the  longer  Interstate  move- 
ments which  would  make  It  difficult  for  car- 
riers to  retain  long  haul  Interstate  passen- 
gers if  they  were  required  to  cross-subsidize 
Intrastate  passengers.  It  also  would  be  un- 
fair and  unequitable  to  force  Intersitate  pas- 
sengers to  pay  rates  that  croes-subsldize 
intrastate  passengers." 

EXIT    POLICY 

Section  11  of  the  bus  industry  bill  would 
preempt  State  authority  respecting  discon- 
tinuance of  Intrastate  regular-route  service 
and  changes  In  bus  schedules  by  motor  com- 
man  carriers  of  passengers  certificated  by  the 
ICC. 

Under  the  exit  proposal  as  drafted,  the 
Commission  would  be  reoulred  to  Institute  a 
rulemaking  proceeding  to  define  for  both 
Intrastate  and  Interstate  regular-route  serv- 
ices what  constitutes  a  "discontinuance  of 
service";  to  establish  criteria  for  determin- 
ing what  service  is  "essential":  and  to  es- 
tablish notification  reoulrements  for  pro- 
posed discontinuance  of  service  and  for  pro- 
tests of  such  action.  A  procedure  for  obtain- 
ing an  official  determination  that  service 
slated  for  <'iscontlnuance  Is  "essential" 
should  spur  the  fundln'?  of  programs  *o  main- 
tain and  Improve  bus  service.  Under  the 
legislation  proposed,  discontinuance  of  Inter- 
state regular-route  service  would  be  more 
difficult  to  accomplish  but  this  disadvantage 
would  be  offset  by  the  ability  to  discontinue 
unprofitable  Intrastate  bus  service  more 
readily. 

^n  trensmlttlng  to  the  Congreas  Its  pro- 
posed Motor  Bus  Act  of  1981.  the  ICC  gave 
the  following  reasons  for  Federal  preemp- 
tion of  State  authority  over  intercity  bus 
service: 

"ICC  restrictions  on  exit  from  this  Indus- 
try have  had  a  minimal  effect  in  t^e  past. 
The  more  severe  check  on  e^lt  comes  from 
Individual  state  reTUlatory  au'-horitles.  Fed- 
eral reform  {irooosals  for  exit  have  to  deal 
with  the  potential  problems  that  could  re- 
sult from  divergent  federal  and  state  policies. 
For  example,  a  bus  carrier  that  seeks  to  aban- 
don an  unnrofltable  Interstate  route  may 
still  be  forced  to  serve  the  similarly  un- 
profitable Intrastate  portion  of  the  route  if 
the  state  denies  the  carrier  the  abandonment 
of  the  route.  Faced  with  this,  a  carrier  might 


be  forced  to  maintain  the  interstate  route 
to  minimize  overall  losses  even  though  this 
will  place  a  uurden  on  the  carrier's  Interstate 
service  as  a  whole." 

TAX       DISCRIMINATION       AGAINST      BUS      CARRIER 
TRANSPORTATION   PROPERTY 

Section  12  of  the  ABA  bUl.  like  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  of  1980,  would  prohibit  discrimi- 
natory State  taxation  of  the  property  of  in- 
terstate motor  carriers. 

TEMPORARY    AUTHORITIES    AMD    EMERGENCY 
TEMPORARY    AUTHORTTIXS 

Section  13  of  the  bus  industry  bill  would 
apply  to  motor  carriers  of  passengers  the 
temporary  authority  provisions  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  of  1980. 

SECUHXTIES 

Section  14  of  the  bill  would  eliminate  the 
Commission's  Jurisdiction  over  the  Issuance 
of  securities  and  assumption  of  obligations 
by  motor  carriers  of  passengers. 

FINANCIAL    AND    SAFETY    FITNESS 

Section  30  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of 
1980,  requires  carriers  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials to  maintain  a  minimum  level  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  covering  public  liability 
and  property  damage  In  an  amount  not  less 
than  $6,000,000.  The  same  minimum  level 
would  be  established  by  section  15  of  the 
ABA  bin  for  motor  carriers  of  passengers 
operating  vehicles  having  a  seating  capacity 
cf  12  or  more  passengers.  The  minimum 
level  for  carriers  operating  vehicles  having 
a  seating  capacity  of  11  passengers  or  less 
would  be  $2,000,000.  In  addition,  section  15 
of  the  ABA  bill  provides  that  when  the  safe- 
ty fitness  of  an  applicant  for  operating  au- 
thority Is  challenged,  no  certificate  shall  be 
Issued  by  the  ICC  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  certifies  that  the  applicant 
is  In  compliance  and  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  comply  with  the  applicable  Fed- 
eral Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations. 

S.  927 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Bus  Act  of 
1981.' 

PURPOSE   OP   THE    ACT 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  Is  part  of  the  continuing 
effort  by  Congress  to  reduce  unnecessary 
regulation  by  the~  Federal  Government. 

CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
a  safe,  sound,  competitive,  and  fuel  efficient 
motor  bus  system  is  vital  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  national  economy  and  a 
strong  national  defense  and  vital  to  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  elderly,  handi- 
capped and  the  poor;  that  the  statutes  gov- 
erning Federal  regulation  of  the  motor  bus 
Industry  are  outdated  and  must  be  revised 
t3  reflect  the  transportation  needs  and 
realities  of  the  1980's:  that  historically  the 
existing  regulatory  structure  has  tended  In 
certain  circumstances  to  Inhibit  market 
entry,  carrier  growth,  maximum  utilization 
of  equipment  and  energy  resources,  and  op- 
portunities for  minorities  and  others  to 
enter  the  motor  bus  industry;  that  protec- 
tl'-e  regulation  has  resulted  in  operating  in- 
efficiencies and  diminished  price  and  serv- 
ice c:>mpetltlon  that  the  objectives 
contained  In  the  NTP  can  best  be  achieved 
through  greater  competition  and  reduced 
retulatlon:  that  In  order  to  reduce  the  un- 
certainty felt  by  the  Nation's  motor  bus 
Industry  and  those  persons  and  communi- 
ties that  rely  on  Its  services,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  ex- 
plicit direction  for  regulation  of  the  motor 
bus  Industry  and  well-defined  parameters 
within  which  It  mav  act  pursuant  to  con- 
gressional poUcv;  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  not  attempt  to 
go  beyond  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  the 
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Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  other  legis- 
lation enacted  by  Congress;  and  that  legisla- 
tive and  resulting  changes  should  be  Im- 
plemented with  the  least  amount  of  disrup- 
tion to  the  transportation  system  consistent 
with  the  scope  of  the  reforms  enacted. 

(b)  The  appropriate  authorizing  commit- 
tees of  Congress  shall  conduct  periodic  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  effects  of  this  legisla- 
tion, no  less  than  annually  for  the  first  5 
years  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
&ct,  to  ensure  that  this  Act  Is  being  Imple- 
mented according  to  congressional  Intent 
and  purpose. 

NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  POUCT 

Sec.  4.  Section  10101(a)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended: 

(1)  by  deleting  paragraph  (7)  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(7)  with  respect  to  motor  carrier  trans- 
portation, to  promote  competitive  and  ef- 
ficient transportation  services  in  order  to 
(A)  meet  the  needs  of  shippers,  receivers, 
passengers,  and  consumers;  (B)  Increase 
competition  by  encouraging  a  variety  of 
quality  and  price  options  to  meet  c'^arn»tn<» 
market  demands  and  the  diverse  require- 
ments of  the  shipping  and  traveling  public; 
(C)  allow  the  most  productive  use  of  equip- 
ment and  energy  resources;  (D)  enable  ef- 
flcent  and  well-managed  carriers  to  earn  ade- 
quate profits,  attract  capital,  and  maintain 
fair  wages  and  working  conditions;  (E) 
provide  and  maintain  passenger  and  freight 
service  to  small  communities  and  small 
shippers;  (F)  improve  and  maintain  a  soimd, 
safe,  and  competitive  privately-owned  motor 
carrier  system;  (O)  promote  greater  partici- 
pation by  minorities  In  the  motor  carrier  In- 
dustry; and  (H)  promote  Intermodal  trans- 
portation". 

MOTOR  CARRIER  OP  PASSENGERS  ENTRY  POUCY 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  10922  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  deleting  the 
phrases,  "II  or",  "motor  common  carrier  of 
pasiengers  or,"  and  "respectively";   and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1)  by  deleting  "of 
property"  before  "if  the  Commission  finds"; 
and 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  by  adding  a  new 
subparagraph  (4)(F)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)(P)  transportation  of  passengers  in 
charter  or  special  services";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)  (4)  (A)  by  deleting 
"of  property"  after  "motor  common  carrier"- 
and 

(5)  In  subsection  (b)(7)  by  deleting  "of 
property"  after  "motor  common  carrier";  and 

(6)  In  subsection  (b)  (8)  by  deleting  "of 
property"  after  "motor  contract  carrier". 

RUMINATION      or      CERTAIN      RESTRICTIONS      ON 
MOTOR  CARRIERS  OP  PASSENGER  OPERATIONS 

Sec.  6.  Section  10922  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended: 

(a)  in  subsection  (d)  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  A  certificate  authorizing  the  trans- 
porutlon  of  passengers  In  round-trip  charter 
or  special  operations  shall  Include  authority 
to  transport  passengers  in  one-way  charter 
or  special  operations  to  or  from  the  carrier's 
authorized  area"; 

(b)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion : 

"(h)(3)  With  respect  to  motor  carriers  of 
passengers,  not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
oate  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall — 

"(A)  ellnunate  gateway  restrictions  and 
circuitous  route  limitations  Imposed  upon 
motor  common  carriers  of  passengers:  and 

"(B)  implement,  by  regulation,  procedures 
to  process  expeditiously  applications  of  indl- 

r^nilfi.,"",^'"  ''""^*''  °^  '>««sengers  seeking 
removal  of  operating  restrictions  or  broad- 
e«^„'"  "♦"I!*''  °^  existing  regular  route  op- 
erating authority  certificates  in  order  to- 


"(l)  eliminate  unreasonable  or  excessively 
narrow  territorial  limitations;  or 

"(11)  eliminate  any  other  unreasonable  re- 
striction that  the  Commission  deems  to  be 
wasteful  of  fuel.  Inefficient,  or  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest;  or 

"(111)  broaden  charter  authority  Incidental 
to  regular  route  authority;   or 

"(iv)  broaden  package  express  author- 
ity incidental  to  regular  route  authority. 

"(4)  The  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  (B) 
of  this  subsection  shall  provide  for  final 
Commission  action  upon  an  application  not 
later  than  120  days  after  the  date  the  appli- 
cation is  filed  with  the  Commission,  ex- 
cept that  In  extraordinary  circumstances, 
the  Commission  may  extend  such  deadline 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  90  additional 
days.  Such  regulations  shall  also  provide  for 
notice  and  the  opportunity  for  Interested 
parties  to  comment,  but  need  not  provide 
for  oral  evidentiary  hearings.  In  granting 
or  denying  amplications  under  paragraph 
(3)(B)  of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  (A)  consider,  among  other  things,  the 
Impact  of  the  proposed  restriction  removal 
upon  the  applicant's  consumption  of  energy 
resources,  potential  cost  savings  and  im- 
proved efficiency,  and  the  transportation 
policy  set  forth  In  section  lOlOl(a)  of  this 
title,  and  (B)  give  special  consideration  to 
providing  and  maintaining  service  to  small 
and  rural  communities  and  small  shippers. 

"(5)  A  motor  carrier  of  passengers,  pro- 
viding passenger  or  express  transportation 
over  a  regular  route  or  routes  pursuant  to 
a  certificate  issued  by  the  Commission  un- 
der this  section  Is  authorized  to  provide 
transportation  between  any  two  points  on 
such  regular  routes,  regardless  of  whether 
such  points  or  the  entire  route  between  such 
points  lie  within  the  same  State.  Authoriza- 
tion for  such  passenger  or  express  trans- 
portation shall  be  subject  to  the  sole  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  under  this 
chapter. 

ZONE  OF  PRICING  FREEDOM  FOR  MOTOR  CARRIERS 
OF    PASSENGERS 

Sec  7.  Section  10708  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  sub- 
section (d)  and  adding  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  the  Commission  may 
not  investigate,  suspend,  revise,  or  revoke 
any  rate  or  fare  proposed  by  a  motor  com- 
mon carrier  of  property,  motor  carrier  of 
passengers,  or  a  freight  forwarder  on  the 
grounds  that  such  rate  or  fare  is  unreason- 
able on  the  basis  that  it  is  too  high  or  too 
low  if— 

"(A)  the  carrier  notifies  the  Commission 
that  it  wishes  to  have  the  rate  of  fare  con- 
sidered pursuant  to  this  subsection;  and 

"(B)(1)  In  the  case  of  transportation  of 
property,  the  aggregate  of  Increases  and  de- 
creases in  any  such  rate  of  fare  Is  not  more 
than  10  percent  above  the  rate  In  effect  one 
year  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  pro- 
posed rate,  nor  more  than  10  percent  below 
the  lesser  of  the  rate  in  effect  on  July  1. 
1980  (or.  In  the  case  of  any  rate  which  a 
carrier  first  establishes  after  July  1.  1980. 
for  a  service  not  provided  by  such  carrier  on 
such  date,  such  rate  on  the  date  such  rate 
first  becomes  effective),  or  the  rate  in  effect 
one  year  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
proposed  rate. 

"(B)  (2)  In  the  case  of  transportation  of 
passengers,  the  aggregate  of  Increases  and 
decreases  In  any  such  fare  Is  not  more  than 
10  percent  above  the  fare  In  effect  one  year 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  proposed 
fare,  nor  more  than  20  percent  below  the 
lesser  of  the  fare  In  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  bill  (or  in  the  case  of  any 
fare  which  a  carrier  first  establishes  after 
the   date   of   enactment   of   this   bill   for  a 


service  not  provided  by  such  carrier  on  such 
date,  sui-h  fare  on  the  date  such  fare  first 
becomes  effective)  or  the  fare  In  effect  one 
year  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  pro- 
posed fare. 

This  subsection  shall  not  preclude  a  carrier 
from  establishing  new  or  Innovative  special 
promotional  fares  for  tinllmlted  passenger 
travel  between  all  polnu  in  a  carrier's  system 
or  aU  polnu  In  the  United  States  or  between 
specific  city  pairs  nor  shall  it  influence  the 
level  of  rates  on  such  fares. 

"(2)  The  Commission,  by  rule,  may  in- 
crease the  percentages  specified  in  paragraph 
(d)(1)(B)  of  this  subsection  for  any  group 
of  motor  common  carriers  or  freight  forward- 
ers If  it  finds  that — 

"(A)  there  is  sufficient  actual  and  potential 
competition  to  regulate  rates  or  fares;  and 

"(B)  there  are  benefits  to  (1)  motor  car- 
riers or  freight  forwarders.  (U)  shippers, 
passengers  and  (Ul)  the  public  from  further 
rate  flexibility;  except  that  the  Commission 
may  not  Increase  such  percentages  by  more 
than  5  percentage  points  during  any  one- 
year  period. 

"(3)  (A)  In  determining,  pursuant  to  par- 
agraph (1)(B)  of  this  subsecUon.  whether 
the  aggregate  of  Increases  and  decreases  in 
a  proposed  rate  or  fare  that  Is  to  take  effect 
on  or  before  the  730th  day  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  paragraph  (or  on  or 
before  January  1.  1982  in  the  case  of  motor 
carriers  of  passengers)  is  more  than  10  per- 
cent (or  such  other  percentage  as  the  Com- 
mission may  establish  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection)  above  the  rate  or  fare 
In  effect  one  year  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  proposed  rate  or  fare,  general  rate 
increases  obtained  in  the  one  year  period 
prior  to  the  efl^ectlve  date  of  the  proposed 
rate  or  fare  shall  not  be  Included  in  such 
aggregate,  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
general  rate  or  fare  Increases  exceed  5  per- 
cent of  the  rate  in  effect  one  year  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  proposed  rate  or 
fare. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  proposed  rate  or 
fare  that  U  to  take  effect  after  the  730th  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  par- 
agraph (or  on  or  after  January  1.  1982  in 
the  case  of  motor  carriers  of  passengers) .  the 
percentage  which  first  appears  in  paragraph 
(1)(B)  of  this  subsection  (relating  to  the 
upper  limit  of  the  zone  of  ratemaklng  free- 
dom) .  or  such  other  percentage  as  the  Com- 
mission may  establish  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  In  lieu  of  such  percentage, 
shall  be  Increased  or  decreased,  as  the  case 
may  be.  by  the  percentage  change  in  the 
Producers  Price  Index,  as  published  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  that  has  occurred  dur- 
ing the  one-year  period  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  proposed  rate  or  fare. 

"(4)  Any  rate  or  fare  implemented  by  a 
carrier  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  the  antltruac  laws,  as  defined  In 
the  flrst  section  of  the  Clayton  Act  ( 16  UB.C. 
12),  except  for  the  provisions  of  section 
10706(b)  (3)  (O)  and  that  the  dockeUng  and 
publication  of  such  rate  or  fare  by  the  car- 
rier tmder  section  10706(b)  of  this  title  in- 
cluding such  requirements  the  Commission 
may  Impose  to  protect  the  right  of  inde- 
pendent action,  shall  not  be  construed  as  a 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Nothing  In 
this  subsection  sball  limit  the  Commission's 
authority  to  suspend  and  investigate  pro- 
posed rates  or  fares  on  the  basis  that  such 
rates  or  fares  may  violate  the  provisions  of 
section  10741  of  this  title  or  constitute  pred- 
atory practices  In  contravention  of  the  trans- 
portation policy  set  forth  In  section  10101  (a) 
of  this  Utle." 

RULE  or  RATRMAKnta 

Set.  8.  (a)  Section  10701(e)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"of  property"  after  "motor  carrier"  t»cb 
piAce  such  phrase  appears  and  by  inaertliic 
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"or  fare"  or  "or  faree"  aft«r  the  words  "rate" 
or  "rates"  each  place  such  words  appear. 

EATS   BnaXAUS 

Sbc.  9.  (a)  Section  10706(b)  of  title  40, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  In  sTibsectlon  (b)(1)  and, 
(b)(2),  "of  property"  after  "motor  common 
carrier";  and 

(3)  InoerUng  In  subsection  (b)  (3)  (D)  "for 
motor  carriers  of  property"  after  "No  agree- 
ment approved  under  tills  subsection";  and 

(3)  Inserting  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  (O)  For  Motor  Carriers  of  Passengers, 
an  organization  established  or  continued 
under  an  agreement  approved  under  this 
subsection  may  not — 

"(1)  permit  a  motor  carrier  of  passengers 
to  dlsctiss,  to  participate  in  agreements  re- 
lated to,  or  to  vote  on  single  line  rataa  or 
fares  proposed  by  another  motor  c&rrlsr  of 
passengers.  This  clause  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1983. 

"(11)  permit  a  motor  carrier  of  passengers 
to  partlclpaite  in  agreements  related  to.  or  to 
vote  on  rates  related  to  a  particular  Interline 
movement  unless  that  motor  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers practicably  participates  In  that 
movement;  or 

"(111)  If  there  are  Interline  movements  over 
two  or  more  routes  between  the  same  end 
points,  permit  a  carrier  to  discuss,  to  partici- 
pate In  agreements  related  to,  or  to  vote  on 
rates  except  with  a  carrier  which  forms  part 
of  a  particular  single  route.  This  clause  shall 
take  effect  on  January  1,  1982." 

(b)  Section  1070e(c)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  "of 
property"  after  "  (except  a  rail  carrier  or  a 
motor  oommon  carrier)." 

MOTOK  CAaalZB  BROKEXS  OF  PASSENGERS 

Sec.  10(a)  Section  10934  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  by  deleting  "passen- 
gers or"  after  "broker  for  transportation 
of:  and 

(3)  In  subsectlmi  (b)  by  deleting  "of 
property"    after    "transportation." 

TSMPORABT  AUTHORrriES  AND  EM^GENCT 
TEMPORARY  AOTHORTrlES 

Sec.  11.  Section  10928  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  In  subsection  (a)  any  refer- 
ence to  "motor  carrier  of  passengers  or"  each 
place  such  term  appears;  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(d)(1)  Without  regard  to  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  103  of  this  title  and  subchapter 
n  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  the  Oommlsalon. 
pursuant  to  euch  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  Issue,  may.  In  Its  discretion, 
grant  a  fit,  willing,  and  able  motor  carrier 
of  passengers  emergency  temporary  author- 
ity to  provide  transportation  service  to  a 
place  or  in  an  area  having  an  Inunedlate  need 
for  bus  service.  Written  applications  for 
emergency  temporary  authority  are  not  re- 
quired; telephonic  requests  will  be  accepta- 
ble. Unleas  suspended  or  revoked,  the  Com- 
mlsjlon  may  grant  the  emergency  tempcn-ary 
authority  for  not  more  than  30  days.  A  grant 
may  be  renewed  for  one  additional  30  day 
period. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  take  final  ac- 
tion upon  an  application  made  under  this 
subsection  not  later  than  5  days  after  the 
date  the  application  is  made  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(e)(1)  Without  regard  to  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  103  of  this  tlUe  and  subchapter 
n  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  the  Comml'slon, 
pursuant  to  such  regvilatlons  as  the  Com- 
mission may  Issue,  may  grant  a  fit,  willing, 
and  able  motor  carrier  of  passengers  tem- 
porary authority  to  provide  transportation 
to  a  place  or  in  an  area  having  an  immediate 
need  fcr  bus  service.  Unless  suspended  or 
revoked,  the  Commission  may  grant  the  tem- 
porary authority  for  not  more  than  270  days. 


"(3)  The  commission  shall  take  final  ac- 
tion upon  an  application  filed  under  this 
subsection  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  the  application  Is  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission." 

MERGER   PROCEDXTRX 

Sac.  13.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter 
113  of  title  40,  United  States  Code.  Is  amend- 
ed by — 

(1)  Renaming  section  11346a  "Consolida- 
tion, merger  and  acquisition  of  control: 
motor  carrier  procedure";  and 

(3)  Deleting  In  subsection  (a)  "of  prop- 
erty" after  "motor  carrier"  each  place  such 
term  appears;  and 

(3)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  113  of  title  49,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "11346.  Con- 
solidation, merger,  and  acquisition  of  con- 
trol: rail  carrier  procedure." 

"11346a — Consolidation,  merger,  and  ac- 
quisition of  control:  motor  carrier  proce- 
dure". 

MimMtTM  riNAMCIAL  RESPONSIBn.rTT   FOR 
MOTOR  CARRtCRS 

Sec.  13.  Section  30(a)  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act  of  1980  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "or  passengers"  after  "of 
property"  each  place  such  term  appears; 
and 

(3)  In  subsection  (a)(2)  by  Inserting 
"($1,500,000  In  the  case  of  motor  carriers 
of  passengers)"  Immediately  after  "9750, - 
000",  and  Inserting  ",  or  $750,000  In  the 
case  of  motor  carriers  of  passengers"  after 
"•600,000";  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (a)(3)  by  Inserting  "or 
type"  Immediately  after  "the  levels  of  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  such  class"  and 
deleting  "$760,000". 

EXIT   POLICY 

SEC.  14.  (a)  Amend  49  U.S.C.  i  10631 
(b)(1)  by  Inserting  "except  as  provided  in 
section  11101(d)  of  this  tlUe"  Inunedlately 
after  "motor  carrier";  and 

(b)  Amend  49  U.S.C.  S  11101  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(d)  No  state  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  and  no  Interstate  agency  or  other 
political  agency  of  two  or  more  States  shall 
enact  or  enforce  any  law,  rule,  regulation, 
standard  or  other  provision  relating  to  the 
discontinuance  or  scheduling  of  Interstate 
or  Intrastate  regular-route  service  by  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  passengers  having 
authority  under  this  title  to  transport  pas- 
sengers in  Interstate  or  foreign   commerce. 

"(e)(1)  No  later  than  60  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  Institute  a  rulemaking  proceeding  in 
which  It  shall  promulgate  rules  for  such  dis- 
continuance of  interstate  or  intrastate  reg- 
ular-route service.  The  rules  shall  provide 
for  notice  and  opportunity  for  Interested 
parties  to  comment,  but  need  not  provide 
for  oral  evidentiary  hearings. 

"(3)  Such  rules  shall  require  carriers  to 
notify  the  Commission,  the  appropriate 
State  regulatory  agency,  and  affected  com- 
munities concerning  rrooosed  discontinu- 
ances of  services:  and  shall  establish  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  any  Interested  person, 
or  the  Commission  on  its  own  Initiative, 
may  protest  the  proposed  discontinuance. 
Absent  protests,  the  carrier  can  dls-^ontlnue 
service  as  specified  In  the  nubile  notification. 

"(3)  If  a  protest  Is  received  within  30  days 
after  the  no*"ce  of  dlsconMni:ance  Is  served, 
the  carrier  within  15  days  thereafter  shall 
furnish  to  the  ConunUaion  .ind  the  protes- 
tants — 

"(A)  an  estimate  of  the  annual  additional 
revenues  or  subsidy  required  to  continue  the 
service;  and 

"(B)  traffic,  revenue,  and  other  data  nec- 
essary to  determine  the  amount  of  annual 
financial  assistance  which  would  be  required 
to  continue  the  service;  and 


"(C)  other  Information  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  presjrlte  by  rule  or  regulation  as 
necesaary  to  enable  a  potential  ojeror  to 
calculate  an  adequate  subsidy. 

"(4)  Within  30  days  following  the  receipt 
of  a  protest  of  a  proposed  discontinuance  of 
service,  such  service  may  be  discontinued 
unless  the  Commission  finds — 

(A)  that  an  Investigation  Is  needed  to 
assist  In  determining  whether  the  service 
can  be  continued  by  the  existing  carrier 
or  by  another  cturler;  or 

(B)  an  offer  of  financial  assistance  In 
which  the  carrier  Is  eligible  to  partlcl{>ate  and 
which  would  provide  adequate  assistance 
has  been  n>ade.  Thirty  days  are  allowed  to 
complete  the  Commission  study  or  complete 
the  agreement  on  financial  assistance.  If 
an  Investigation  Is  undertaken  or  an  offer 
contemplated,  the  Carrier  shall  submit  to  a 
potential  offeror  or  offerors  of  assistance 
the  Information  described  In  subsection 
(e)(3)  of  this  section,  together  with  such 
addlUonskl  Informsitlon  as  It  deems  relevent. 

"(S)  If  at  the  end  of  that  30-day  period, 
the  carrier  has  not  agreed  with  the  offeror  of 
financial  assistance  to  continue  the  service, 
the  Commission  at  Its  discretion  may  allow 
the  discontinuance  or  order  the  carrier  to 
continue  the  service  for  a  period  oif  no  long- 
er than  60  days.  After  60  days,  cOieent  an 
agreement  on  financial  assistance,  the  car- 
rier may  discontinue  service. 

"(6)  If  a  bus  carrier  seeking  to  discon- 
tinue such  Interstate  or  Intrastate  regular- 
route  service  does  not  comply  with  the  dis- 
continuance procedures  of  this  section,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  the 
power  to  enjoin  the  discontinuance." 

DISCRIMINATORT      STATE     REGULATION      OF     PAS- 
SENGER   FARES    AND    EXPRESS    RATES 

SEC.  15.  (a)  Section  10531  (b)  (3)  of  title 
49  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "except  as  provided  In  section 
11501  of  this  title,"  InMnedlately  after  "motor 
carrier":  and 

(b)  Section  11501(b)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  A  State  authority  may  only  exer- 
cise Jurisdiction  over  Intrastate  transporta- 
tion provided  by  a  rail  carrier  providing 
transportation  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  under  Subchapter  I  of 
Chapter  105  of  this  title  or  a  motor  carrier 
of  passengers  providing  transportation  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
under  Subchapter  n  of  the  Chapter  105  of 
the  title  If  such  State  authority  exercises 
s-ach  Jurisdiction  exclusively  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  Within  120  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980  In  the 
case  of  rail  carriers,  and  within  120  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Motor  Bus  Act 
of  1981  m  the  case  of  motor  carriers  of  pas- 
sengers, each  State  authority  exercising  Ju- 
risdiction over  Intrastate  rates,  fares,  classi- 
fications, rules  and  practices  for  Intrastate 
transportation  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mission the  standards  and  procedures  (In- 
cluding timing  requirements)  used  by  such 
State  authority  In  exercising  such  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

"(3)  (A)  Within  90  days  after  receipt  of 
the  Intrastate  regulatory  rate  standards  and 
procedures  of  a  State  authority  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  certify  such  State  authority  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  If  the  Commis- 
sion determines  such  standards  and  proce- 
dures are  In  accordance  with  the  standards 
and  procedures  applicable  to  regulation  of 
rail  carriers  or  motor  carriers  of  passengers 
(as  the  case  may  be)  by  the  Conunlsslon 
under  thU  title.  If  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  such  standards  and  procedures 
are  not  In  such  accordance.  It  shall  deny 
certification  to  such  State  authority,  and 
such    State    authority    may    resubmit    new 
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standards  and  procedures  to  the  Commission 
for  review  In  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section. 

"(B)  The  standards  and  procedures  exist- 
ing in  each  State  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980  In  the  case  of 
rail  carriers,  and  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Motor  Bus  Act  of  1981  In  the  case  of  motor 
carriers  of  passengers,  for  the  exercise  of 
Jurisdiction  over  intrastate  rail  or  motor  car- 
rier of  passenger  (as  the  case  may  be)  rates, 
fares,  classification,  rules,  and  practices,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  certified  from  that  date 
\mtll  the  date  an  initial  determination  Is 
made  by  the  Commission  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(4)  (A)  Any  State  authority  which  Is  cer- 
tified by  the  Commission  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  use  Its  standards  and  procedures 
In  exercising  Jurisdiction  over  intrastate  rail 
or  motor  carrier  of  passenger  (as  the  case 
may  be)  rates,  fares,  classifications,  rules, 
and  practices  during  the  5-year  period  com- 
mencing on  the  date  of  such  certification. 
Any  State  authority  which  is  denied  certifi- 
cation or  which  does  not  seek  certification 
may  not  exercise  any  Jurisdiction  over  intra- 
state rates,  fares,  classification,  rules,  and 
practices  until  it  receives  certification  under 
this  subsection. 

"(B)  Any  Intrastate  transportation  pro- 
vided by  a  rail  carrier  or  a  motor  carrier  of 
passengers  in  a  State  which  may  not  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  an  Intrastate  rate,  fares, 
classification,  rule,  or  practice  of  that  carrier 
due  to  a  denial  of  certification  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  ke  transporta- 
tion subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission under  subchapter  1  of  chapter  105 
of  this  title  In  the  case  of  rail  carriers,  or 
under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  105  of  this 
title  in  the  case  of  motor  carriers  of  pas- 
sengers. 

"(5)  (A)  Certification  of  a  State  authority 
under  this  subsection  is  valid  for  the  5-year 
period  be?lnnln<T  on  the  date  of  such  certifi- 
cation. Prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  5-year 
period,  the  State  authority  shall  resubmit 
its  intrastate  regulatory  standards  and  pro- 
cedures to  the  Conunlsslon  for  subsequent 
certification  in  accordance  vplth  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(B)  During  any  5-year  certification  period, 
a  State  ma>  not  change  its  certified  stand- 
ards and  procedures  without  notifying  and 
receiving  expressed  approval  from  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subtitle,  a  State  authority  may  not 
exercise  anv  Jurisdiction  over  general  rate 
increases  under  section  10706  of  this  title. 
Inflation  based  rate  increasing  under  section 
10712  of  this  title,  or  fuel  adjustment  sur- 
charges approved  by  the  Commission." 

(c)  Section  11501(c)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  rail  carrier  providing  transpor- 
tation subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
105  of  this  title  or  any  motor  carrier  of  pxs- 
eengers  providing  transportation  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  105  of  this  title  may 
petition  the  Commission  to  review  the  deci- 
sion of  any  State  authority,  in  any  adminis- 
trative proceeding  which  the  lawfulness  jf 
an  Intrastate  rate.  fare,  classification,  rule,  or 
practice  is  determined,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  standards  and  procedures  applied  by  the 
State  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  subtitle.  The  Commission  shall 
take  final  action  on  any  such  petition  within 
30  days  after  the  date  it  is  received.  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  standards 
and  procedures  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subtitle.  Its  order  shall 
determine  and  authorize  the  carrier  to  esUb- 
Ilsh  the  appropriate  rate.  fare,  classification 
rule,  or  practice." 

(d)  Section  11601(d)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(d)(1)  The  Commission  has  exclusive 
authority  to  prescribe  an  Intrastate  rate  or 
fare  for  transportation  provided  by  a  rail 
carrier  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  subchapter  105  of  this 
title,  or  a  motor  carrier  of  passengers  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  105  of  this  title 
when — 

"(A)  A  rail  carrier  or  motor  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers, as  the  case  may  be,  files  with  an 
appropriate  State  authority  a  change  In  an 
Intrastate  rate  or  fare,  or  a  change  in  clas- 
sification, rule,  or  practice  that  has  the  effect 
of  changing  an  Intrastate  rate  or  fare,  that 
adjusts  the  rate  or  fare  to  the  rate  or  fare 
charged  on  similar  traffic  moving  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce:  and 

"(B)  The  State  authority  does  not  act 
finally  on  the  change  by  the  130th  day  after 
it  was  filed. 

"(2)  When  a  rail  carrier  or  a  motor  carrier 
of  passen;^ers  files  an  application  with  the 
Commission  under  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe  the  intrastate  rate  or 
fare  under  the  standards  of  subsection  (A)  of 
this  section  and  Chapter  107  of  this  title. 
Notice  of  the  application  shall  be  served  on 
the  State  authority." 

(e)  Section  10501(d)  of  Title  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
and  of  State  authorities  (to  the  extent  such 
authorities  are  authorized  to  administer  the 
standards  and  procedures  of  this  title  pur- 
suant to  this  section  and  Section  11501(b) 
of  this  title)  over  transportation  by  rail  car- 
riers or  motor  carriers  of  passengers,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  the  remedies  provided  In 
thU  title  with  respect  to  the  rates,  fares,  clas- 
sification, rules  and  practices  of  such  car- 
riers, is  exclusive." 

MOTOR  CARRIERS  OF  PASSENGERS,  MIXED  LOADS 
AND    OTHER    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Redesignate  section  10529  as 
section  10530.  and  add  a  new  section  10529  as 
follows : 

"J  10529.  Mixed  loads  of  regular  route  sched- 
uled passenger  service  and 
charter  passenger  service  and 
other  provisions. 

A  motor  common  carrier  of  passengers  may 
provide  charter  passenger  service  in  the  same 
vehicle  and  at  the  same  time  as  It  provides 
regular  route,  scheduled  passenger  service. 
Such  charter  service  shall  be  provided  pur- 
suant to  rules  to  be  promulgated  by  the 
Ccmimlsslon.  Charter  trips  between  points 
avithorized  in  the  charter  certificate  can 
make  use  of  authorized  regular  route  service 
over  any  segment  of  the  charter  trip. 

Such  transportation  of  mixed  regular 
route  scheduled  service  and  charter  serv- 
ice shall  not  affect  the  status  of  such  regu- 
lar route  scheduled  service  or  the  status  of 
such  charter  service  except  that  the  provid- 
ing of  such  charter  service  may  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  carrier's  obligations  In  provid- 
ing regular  route,  scheduled  service. 

(b)  Amend  section  10922(d)  by  deleting 
paragraph  (4)  and  adding  a  new  paragraph 
(4)  as  follows: 

"(4)  A  certificate  of  motor  common  car- 
rier to  transport  passengers  shall  be  deemed 
to  Include  authority  to  transport  newspa- 
pers, expre°s.  or  mall  in  the  same  motor  ve- 
hicle with  passengers  or  In  a  separate  vehicle 
of  any  type. 

STtrOT    OF    IMPROVED   COMPETITION    IN 
SPECIFIC    MARKETS 

Sec.  17.  Congress  hereby  reaffirms  the  find- 
ing of  Section  3  of  this  act,  that  historically 
the  existing  regulatory  structure  has  tended 
In  certain  circumstances  to  Inhibit  market 
entry.  In  addition.  Congress  affirms  that  the 
entry  policy  adopted  for  property  and  pas- 
senger carriers  expands  carriers'  opportu- 
nity to  compete  and  that  prospective  com- 
petition from  potential  market  entrants  will 
act  to  keep  rates  In  line  with  costs  even  on 


routes  served  by  a  single  carrier.  However,  to 
assure  that  the  desired  goals  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  achieved.  Congress  directs  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  Investi- 
gate and  study  the  results  of  more  flexible 
entry  policies  for  the  motor  bus  fndustry 
and  submit  a  report  Including  legislative  or 
other  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
Congress  not  later  than  December  31.  1983. 

BUS   TERMINAL   BTUST 

Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion shall  make  a  full  investigation  and 
study  of  the  relationship  between  the  own- 
ership and  location  of  bus  terminals  serving 
customers  on  regularly  scheduled  routes  and 
the  level  of  competition  among  bus  carriers. 
A  report  shall  be  submitted,  including  legis- 
lative or  other  recommendations,  to  the 
President  and  Congress  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31.  1983. 

(b)  The  report  shall  include  an  analysis  of 
the  ownership  of  current  bus  terminals  and 
whether  meaningful  competition  Is  discour- 
aged and  Improved  interline  service  for  the 
convenience  of  passengers  Is  hindered  by 
policies  with  respect  to  outside  carrier  use 
of  bus  terminals. 

(c)  The  report  shall  also  include  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  desirability  of  intermodal  termi- 
nals and  their  impact  on  urban  development 
and  the  desirability  of  Federal  assistance  In 
the  construction  of  non  urban  terminals. 

TAX    DISCRIMINATIOM   AGAINST   BUS    f*»»T»» 
TRANSPORTATION    PROPBSTT 

Sec.  19.  Section  11503a  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  in  sub- 
paragraph (a)  (3)  "of  property"  after  "mo- 
tor carrier." 

Section-bt-Sbction  Amaltsis  To  Accompant 
THE  Motor  Bus  Act  of  1981 — 8.  937 
Section  2.  Purpose  of  the  Act. — 
The  stated  purpose  of  this  section,  that  the 
Intercity  Motor  Bus  Act  is  part  of  the  con- 
tlnulni;;  effort  by  Congress  to  reduce  unnec- 
essary regulation  by  the  federal  government. 
Is  identical  to  the  purpose  expressed  In  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980. 
Section  3.  Congressional  Findings. — 
This  section  tracks  Section  3  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  of  1980  and  Section  2  of  the 
Household  Goods  Transportation  Act  of  1980 
on  the  grounds  that  Congress'  findings 
should  essentially  be  of  the  same  nature  In 
the  area  of  bus  rei;;ulatory  reform.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  some  that  the  Congres- 
sional findings  ought  to  be  changed  some- 
what In  the  area  of  bus  regulation  to  reflect 
differences  In  the  competitive  situation  In 
that  Industry  vls-a-vls  the  trucking  Industry 
or  to  reflect  a  Congressional  policy  relating 
to  bus  terminals  and  subsidies,  or  both. 
While  we  believe  the  latter  Issues  are  of  con- 
cern, there  Is  no  body  of  evidence  substanti- 
ating these  concerns.  Accordingly,  we  do  not 
propKise  In  this  legislation  that  specific  meas- 
ures be  undertaken  to  meet  these  problems 
except  insofar  as  t^ey  should  be  monitored 
and  studied.  In  addition,  we  do  not  recom- 
mend expansion  of  the  Congressional  find- 
ings alonii  those  lines  imtll  these  studies  are 
completed. 

Section  4.  National  Tranqwrtatlon 
Policy. — 

The  changes  suggested  here  merely  incor- 
porate '  passenger  carriers  into  the  new  Na- 
tional Transportation  Policy  applicable  to 
motor  carriers  of  property  since  enactment 
of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980.  We  believe 
that  the  goals  expressed  In  that  legislation 


'  Vice  Chairman  Gresham  notes  that  Para- 
graph (7)  (B)  of  the  current  National  Trans- 
portation Policy  "allows"  a  variety  of  quality 
and  price  options,  while  the  draft  bill  would 
"encourage"  it.  If  a  substantive  change  In 
meaning  Is  Intended,  he  believes  It  should 
be  so  labeled. 
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are  equally  appropriate  to  motor  carriers  of 
pasaengers. 

Section   5.   Motor   Carrier   Entry   Policy. — 

We  propose  to  amend  Section  10933  of 
Title  49.  United  Statea  Code,  by  incorporating 
motor  carriers  of  passengers  Into  the  changes 
mandated  for  motor  common  carriers  of 
property  by  the  Motor  Carrier  Act.  Thus,  both 
kinds  of  motor  carriers  will  be  treated  alike. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  an 
essentially  different  kind  of  treatment  Is 
needed  for  entry  policy  relating  to  motor  car- 
riers of  passengers  because  of  the  different 
competitive  circumstances  that  obtain  in 
that  Industry.  Unlike  the  trucking  Industry, 
where  no  one  carrier  controls  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  total  market,  the  b\is  industry 
la  clearly  dominated  by  one  carrier — Grey- 
hound— which  in  terms  of  1978  operating 
revenue  represents  approximately  60  percent 
of  the  Class  1  intercity  bus  revenues  and 
approximately  44  percent  of  the  totsU  Inter- 
city bus  industry,  Trallways  and  the  Trail- 
ways  affiliated  bus  system  follow  with  ap- 
proximately 24  percent  of  the  Class  1  inter- 
city bus  revenues  and  approximately  18  per- 
cent of  the  total  Industry  market,  and  the 
remainder  is  divided  amcng  numerous  small- 
er carriers. 

This  situation  has  led  to  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions for  different  treatment  of  the  bus 
Industry.  The  Industry  bill,  S.  3896/ H.R. 
7677,  proposes  a  considerably  more  restric- 
tive entry  standard  than  that  which  Con- 
gress adopted  in  the  Motor  Carrier  Act,  The 
provisions  of  the  industry  bill  restricted  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  standards 
by  requiring  that  granU  of  operating  au- 
thority be  based  upon  a  prepondera  ice  oi 
the  evidence  in  individual  cases.  There  are 
strong  restrictions  on  granting  new  author- 
ity for  publicly-owned  carriers  and  a  re- 
quirement that  rates  recover  all  costs.  In 
general,  we  believe  that  the  overall  direction 
of  S.  389S/H.R.  7677  is  anticompetitive  as  It 
relates  to  entry  policy.  It  is  particularly  In- 
appropriate in  the  case  of  the  bus  Industry 
with  its  dominant  pair  of  &rms — a  struc- 
tural feature  which  in  our  view  cills  for  an 
especially  liberal  entry  policy  to  assure  com- 
petitive and  efficient  rates  and  service. 

Strong  intermodal  competition  faced  by 
the  bus  industry  increases  the  need  for  com- 
petition between  bus  companies  if  the  bus 
industry  Is  to  .successfully  men  this  chal- 
lenge. In  addition,  the  more  flexible  entry 
policies  we  recommend  create  strong  pres- 
siire  from  potential  market  entrants  on  ex- 
isting carriers  to  be  more  competitive.  In- 
deed, intermodal  competition  and  the  threat 
of  potential  entry  create  a  strong  incentive 
for  existing  carriers  to  price  competitively 
and  meet  customer  demands  for  service. 
Failure  to  serve  adequately  or  monopoly 
prices  could  result  in  loss  of  a  market  to  an- 
other bus  carrier  or  another  mode  such  as 
the  private  automobile. 

Another  approach  which  has  been  sug- 
gested would  be  to  curtail  the  ability  of  the 
largest  carrier.  Greyhound,  from  gaining  new 
authority  while  other  carriers  have  an  op- 
portunity to  gain  larger  shares  of  the  total 
market  under  the  liberalized  entry  provi- 
sions of  new  legislation.  Such  an  approach. 
It  is  argued,  is  necessary  to  reduce  Grey- 
hound's market  share  of  bus  traffic  nation- 
ally under  a  system  of  reduced  regulation. 
We  do  not  favor  that  approach  for  several 
reasons.  First,  we  believe  that  such  an  ap- 
proach would  interfere  unnecessarily  with 
Greyhound's  own  prerogatives  and  is  incon- 
sistent with  a  policy  based  on  competition. 
Second,  it  reflects  a  "blunt  instrument"  ap- 
proach to  a  variety  of  different  market  sit- 
uations, including  those  where  adequate 
competition  presently  exists,  those  where 
Greyhound  has  an  effective  monopoly  in  cer- 
tain markets,  and  those  where  other  carriers 
have  effective  monopolies  in  certain  markets. 
However,  the  thrust  of  this  bill  as  a  whole 
!•  to  subatantlally  reduce  regialatlon  but  not 


to  eliminate  it  altogether.  Thus,  the  fear 
that  some  smaller  carriers  may  have  of  un- 
lawful re.allatory  actions  by  larger  carriers 
when  they  file  for  new  and  expanded  author- 
ity appears  to  be  unjustified  in  that  the 
Commission  could  still  afford  protection 
through  the  regulatory  process.  The  purpose 
here  is  merely  to  create  a  firm  presumption 
in  favor  of  applicants  for  new  or  extended 
authority. 

Another  approach  which  has  been  sug- 
gested regarding  bus  entry  policy  for  regular 
route  service  is  to  adopt  a  "fitness  only"  or 
other  lesser  standard  for  new  entrants  into 
city  pair  or  regional  markets  where  effective 
competition  presently  does  not  exist.  This 
approach  is  appealing  and  an  appropriate 
response  to  the  problems  of  inadequate  com- 
petition, but  there  are  potentially  serious 
problems  in  implementing  such  a  policy 
when  it  is  applied  only  to  specific  markets. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  the  Commission, 
either  upon  evidence  submitted  by  carriers 
or  through  its  o*n  efforts,  to  identify  par- 
ticular city  pair  or  regional  markets  which 
would  be  eligible  for  this  treatment.  This 
could  involve  a  substantial  evidentiary  bur- 
den on  carriers,  the  Commission,  or  both, 
and  protracted  proceedings  not  likely  to  re- 
sult in  benefits  commensurate  with  the  ad- 
ministrative effort.  Obviously,  a  niunber  of 
such  proceedings  could  be,  and  might  have 
to  be,  undertaken  at  the  same  time.  More- 
over, since  the  overall  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  reduce  administrative  burdens  as 
well  as  enhance  competition,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  recommend  this  approach  at  this 
time.  However,  the  problem  may  be  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  warrauit  further  study. 
and  for  that  reason  we  would  propose  that 
the  feasibility  of  this  approach  be  investi- 
gated. 

We  are  also  incorporating  the  prohibition 
against  making  a  finding  relating  to  public 
convenience  and  necessity  for  bus  carriers 
based  upon  general  findings  developed  In 
rulemaking  proceedings  previously  approved 
by  Congress  in  P.L.  98-298  and  Pi.  95-454, 

In  addition,  with  respect  to  charter  and 
special  service,  we  are  reconunendlng  a  fit- 
ness only  standard  for  entry.  Because  of  ex- 
tremely small  capital  requirements,  we  be- 
lieve that  charter  and  special  service  oper- 
ations of  bus  companies  represent  poten- 
tially the  most  competitive  segment  of  the 
industry  and  the  segment  least  in  need  of 
any  economic  restrictions  on  entry  other 
than  fitness. 

Several  issues  have  been  raised  in  legisla- 
tive proposals  or  with  respect  to  legislative 
proposals  to  deregulate  or  reregulate  the 
motor  bus  Industry.  While  we  have  chosen 
not  to  address  these  concerns  directly  in  our 
legislative  proposal,  we  do  believe  they  war- 
rant further  discussion  and.  perhaps,  con- 
sideration. The  Issues  Involve  concerns  about 
uniform  state  regulations,  safety  fitness,  sub- 
sidles,  and  competition  beween  subsidized 
and  nonsubsidized  carriers. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  uniform 
State  regulations,  we  believe  the  l?sue  has 
t)een  adequately  addressed  In  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  of  1980.  Section  19  of  that  Act 
dlre:;ts  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  In  consultation  with  the 
States  and  Industry,  to  develop  legislative  or 
other  recommendations  regarding  licensing, 
registration,  and  filings  for  Interstate  motor 
cirrlers  (both  carriers  of  property  and  car- 
riers of  passengers) .  We  recognize  that  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  States  are  often 
changing  and  frequently  are  quite  different. 
This  patchwork  quilt  of  different  State  laws 
and  regulations  impedes  effective  opera- 
tions and  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  competi- 
tion. However,  as  Congress  has  already 
recognized  this  problem  and  mandated  ac- 
tion, we  feel  it  would  be  Inappropriate  at 
this  time  to  address  this  concern  in  our 
proposal. 

S.  3895  and  H.R.  7677.  identical  bills  in- 


troduced in  the  96th  Congress  at  the  re- 
quest of  one  of  the  major  interstate  bus 
company  trade  associations,  call  for  a  de- 
termination, by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation la  cases  where  a  carriers  saxeiy  fit- 
ness has  been  challenged,  that  a  carrier  is 
fit.  before  a  certiflcatun  may  be  Issued  by 
th8  Commission.  We  concur  with  the  view 
that  carriers  should  be  fit  with  respect  to 
safety  and  that  the  Secretary,  in  instances 
where  a  carrier's  safety  fitness  is  suspect, 
should  make  the  ultimate  decision.  Further, 
the  bills  require  that  certificates  issued  to 
carriers  not  holding  authority  from  the 
Commission  shall  be  limited  to  terms  not 
to  exceed  three  years.  We  oppose  the  impo- 
sition of  limited  terms  on  authorities  issued 
to  "new"  companies  as  this  would  deter 
competition  without  any  benefit  accruing 
to  the  public.  Law  today  provides  that  a 
carrier  must  be  fit  to  operate,  and  that  a 
carrier's  authority  may  be  revoked  or  sus- 
pended if  it  is  found  to  be  unsafe.  In  light 
of  present  law  and  pending  legislation,'  we 
do  not  believe  the  language  in  S.  2895  and 
H.R.  7877  is  necessary. 

Many  parties  have  suggested  that  an  In- 
creased amount  of  subsidies  will  be  neces- 
sary to  ensure  service  to  rural  communities 
If  carriers  are  permitted  to  freely  exit  \xa- 
profitable  routes.  While  enactment  of  our 
proposal  could  lead  to  a  disruption  in  service 
to  some  small  communities,  disrjptlona 
which  we  believe  in  some  Instances  would 
only  be  temporary,  we  believe  the  suhject 
of  subsidies  should  more  appropriately  be 
addressed  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Transportation  and  State  and  local  au- 
thorities. Ihe  Commission  is  prepared  to  co- 
operate fully  in  the  design  and  implementa- 
tion of  these  studies  if  they  are  deemed  de- 
sirable. Should  the  Congress  consider  em- 
ploying a  program  of  Federal  subsidies  to 
insure  service  to  particular  areas,  the  Com- 
mission recommends  that  the  cost  of  these 
programs  be  explicitly  balanced  against  the 
anticipated  benefits  and  in  every  case  rea- 
sonable alternatives  to  Federal  subsidies  be 
fully  evaluated. 

Another  issue  raised  in  the  industry  bill 
and  by  private  carriers  involves  competition 
between  subsidized  carriers  and  nonsubsi- 
dized carriers.  We  are  sympathetic  with  the 
concerns  of  those  companies  providing  non- 
subsidized  service  who  allege  that  public 
transit  authorities  and  Federally  suboidized 
private  carriers  are.  competing  with  them.  At 
a  recently  held  Intercity  Bus  Transportation 
Conference.  It  was  often  said  that  public 
transit  authorities  and  reg-ular  route  private 
carriers  are  competing  with  nonsubsidized 
private  carriers  for  charter  and  special  serv- 
ice passengers.  We  have  no  hard  evidence  to 
elt*ier  support  or  deny  this  allegation.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  valid  concern  which  could 
become  a  reality  or  more  of  a  reality  if  pres- 
ent subsidy  proerams  are  increased  or  not 
prop»^y  enforced.  The  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation >ct  and  reei'latlons  promulRated 
un-'er  it  provide  sufficient  safpguards.  at  the 
Federal  level.  If  enforced,  to  prevent  this 
unfair  comoetition.  Therefore,  we  are  not 
inclined  to  suggest  any  lainguage  In  our  pro- 
posal directed  to  this  concern. 


'Legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
pending  House  action  (S.  1390)  further  ad- 
dresses the  Issue  of  safety  fitness  with  re- 
spe-t  to  motcr  carrier*.  We  support  efforts 
which  would  require  the  Secretary  to  make 
a  sifety  fitness  determination  on  all  appli- 
cations for  permanent  opteratlng  authority, 
and  we  supoort  the  view  that  such  determi- 
nations should  be  binding  on  the  Commis- 
sion. Finally,  we  support  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  this  legislation  which  would.  In 
Instances  where  there  Is  sufficient  evidence 
to  question  a  carrier's  safetv  fitness,  require 
pn  Investigation  by  the  DOT.  and.  where 
necessary,  appropriate  action  by  the  DOT, 
the  Commission  or  both. 
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iln  summary,  we  believe  that  the  most 
valid  approach  to  bus  entry  poacy  at  this 
time  is  to  conform  it  to  the  entry  policy  of 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act.  While  cleariy  the  situ- 
ation of  the  bus  industry  is  not  iuentlcai  to 
that  of  the  trucking  industry,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  other  more  restrictive  or  more 
complicated  entry  schemes  are  Justified  at 
present.  At  a  minimum,  we  believe  that  the 
approach  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  is  a  sound 
and  progressive  course  for  Congress  to  take 
at  this  time  and  should  be  tried  before 
other  courses  are  adopted.  Such  a  course  will 
give  necessary  protection  to  the  carriers 
r  while  at  the  same  time  expand  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compete. 

Section  6.  Removal  of  Certain  Restrictions 
on  Bus  Operations. — 

We  propose  here  to  apply  the  restriction 
removal  provisions  of  Section  6  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  to  bus  operations,  and  to  add 
a  new  subsection  prohibiting  "closed-door" 
restrictions  by  the  states  which  apply  to  car- 
riers operating  under  interstate  certificates. 

In  general,  we  believe  that  the  policies  be- 
hind the  restriction  removal  section  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  apply  with  equal  logic  and 
force  to  bus  carriers.  Prominently  in  this 
category  are  such  matters  as  gateway,  cir- 
cuitous route,  and  intermediate  point 
restrictions.' 

However,  there  Is  one  type  of  restriction 
which  is  not  dealt  with  by  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act.  and  that  is  the  closed-door  restriction 
imposed  by  some  states  on  interstate  bus 
traffic.  Under  a  typical  closed-door  restric- 
tion, a  carrier  is  prohibited  from  picking  up 
or  dropping  off  passengers  moving  between 
Intermediate  points  within  a  single  state 
when  the  operation  as  a  whole  Is  conducted 
Interstate  pursuant  to  a  certificate  granted 
by  the  Commission.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
carrier  movii»g  from  Columbus.  Ohio  to  St 
Louis.  Mo.  via  Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute 
might  be  prohibited  from  picking  up  pas- 
sengers at  Indianapolis  to  be  dropped  off  at 
Terre  Haute.  Such  schemes  are  generally  de- 
signed to  protect  carriers  from  competition 
Using  the  same  example,  the  closed-door  re- 
striction described  would  as«ist  intrastate 
carriers  or  other  carriers  authorized  to  trans- 
port passengers  between  Indianapolis  and 
Terre  Haute. 

While  we  recognize  that  our  recommenda- 
tion relating  to  state  closed-door  restrictions 
represents  an  Incursion  Into  an  area  tradi- 
tionally left  to  state  regulation,  we  believe 
that  these  restrictions  cause  an  undue  bur- 
den on  Interstate  commerce  and  can  no 
longer  be  Justified.  The  vlabUlty  of  inter- 
state operations  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion Is  at  stake— interstate  carriers  often 
need  Intrastate  passengers  along  the  way  to 
make  their  overall  routes  profitable  These 
restrictions  should  be  viewed  in  light  of  the 
historically  declining  financial  position  of 
the  bus  industry.  Nor  can  closed-door  policies 
be  Justified  In  the  light  of  policies  favoring 
both  increased  competition  among  interstate 
carriers,  and  improved  operational  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  m  an  era  of  diminishing 
resources. 

It  is  important  to  note  ♦hat  our  recom- 
mendation  is  not  intended  to  reach  beyond 

•Vice  Chairman  Oresham  notes  that  the 
gateway  elimination  proposal.  Insofar  as  It 
applies  to  rcular-route  pas^eno^er  operations 
mav  clash  with  Section  10922(dM3>  of  the 
Act.  which  the  Commission's  bill  leaves  un- 
disturbed. He  believes  that  a  better  approach 
mleht  be  to  llberall-e  the  Commlsslrn's  pas- 
senj^er  super-highway  and  deviation  rules 
while  reteinin?  reasonable  and  edeouate 
ser-irv,  o-er  t>,e  aut»^ortred  r-^u'ar  route  See 
49  C PR.  10-3  and  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-6s  ^8'i>>- 
/J»:J'-  ^'"""^  *"  ««'*'«  Passenner  Motor 
AA^  ^ftioer/Hnhtrav  and  Deviation  Rules 
44  Fed.  Reg.  6580-83.  February  1.  1979 


the  point  necessary  to  enhance  the  com- 
petitiveness of  mterstate  carriers  moving 
pursuant  to  Interstate  certificates.  While  the 
Slates  might  Justifiably  consider  removing 
closed-door  restrictions  on  solely  intrastate 
traffic,  we  believe  tliat  this  is  a  matter  best 
left  to  them,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  not 
suggesting  a  total  preemption  of  closed-door 
restrictions. 

In  addition,  we  propose  to  add  a  new  Sec- 
tion (d)  i5)  to  Section  10922  which  woiUd 
clarify  the  scope  of  operating  rights  cer- 
tificates. Carriers  with  authority  will  be  able 
to  transport  passengers  in  one  way  charter 
or  special  operations.  This  clarification  of  the 
scope  of  operating  rights  certificates  elimi- 
nates the  perceived  need  by  some  carriers  to 
apply  for  separate  one  way  authority. 

Closely  associated  with  the  ellnUnation 
of  operating  restrictions  contained  in  bus 
carrier  certlilcates.  we  are  proposing  in  Sub- 
section (b)  of  Section  6  of  this  bill,  that  the 
Commission  implement  procedures  to  allow 
carriers  to  broaden  the  scope  of  existing  reg- 
ular route  operating  certificates  with  respect 
to  charter  and  package  express  operations. 

Prior  to  this  bill,  package  express  authority 
was  awarded  incidental  to  regular  route  oper- 
ations. Charter  authority  prior  to  1967  was 
most  often  awarded  as  Incidental  to  regular 
route  operations.  Presently,  most  carriers 
still  hold  certificates  that  limit  charter  orig- 
inations to  regular  route  authority  areas, 
and  all  regular  route  certificates  limit  pack- 
age express  service  to  the  regular  route 
authority. 

Our  concern  Is  that  In  the  more  liberal 
entry  en.ironment  that  currently  exists  for 
the  bus  industry  and  In  light  of  the  flexi- 
bility offered  by  this  bill  with  respect  to  new 
carrier  entry  into  charter,  special  operations, 
or  package  express  operations,  existing  car- 
riers with  restrictive  certificates  should  be 
able  to  broaden  their  authority.  We  could 
suggest  that  these  carriers  merely  apply  for 
new  charter,  special  operations,  and  pack- 
age express  authority  and  terminate  older 
certificates.  However,  due  to  the  volume  of 
existing  certificates,  a  more  efficient  ap- 
proach would  be  for  the  Commission  to  es- 
tablish a  procedure  to  allow  carriers  to  rea- 
sonably broaden  their  charter,  special  opera- 
tions, and  package  express  authorities  con- 
ferred by  their  regiUar  route  certificates. 

This  policy  would  result  in  a  more  equita- 
ble treatment  of  existing  carriers  and  new 
carriers  in  that  existing  carriers  cotild 
broaden  their  restricted  regular  outer  certif- 
icates just  as  a  new  carrier  could  apply  'or 
new  charter  or  package  express  authority. 
The  overall  outcome  of  this  proposed  proce- 
dure is  to  eliminate  in  an  evenhanded  man- 
ner the  restrictions  caused  by  the  concept  of 
Incidental  authority. 

Section  7.  Zone  of  Bate  Freedom  for  Motor 
C«UTiers  of  Passengers. — 

We  propose  to  extend  the  zone  of  rate 
freedom  established  by  Section  11  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  to  motor  carriers  of  pas- 
sengers. We  believe  that  the  arguments  In 
support  of  rate  flexibility  for  motor  carriers 
of  property  and  freight  forwarders  are  gen- 
erally applicable  to  motor  carriers  of  pas- 
sengers as  well.  Allowing  price  flexibility  to 
the  bus  indtistry  will  enable  a  balanced  plan 
for  regulatory  reform  to  come  about  in  con- 
JimcUon  with  entry  and  exit  flexibility. 

While  we  believe  that  the  zone  of  flexibil- 
ity in  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  is  appropriate 
for  buses,  we  would  be  reluctrnt  to  allow  a 
greater  margin  of  upward  rate  freedom  In 
the  initial  years  after  regulatory  reform.  It 
is  clear  that  the  bus  Industry  needs  more 
competition  before  greater  upward  rate 
flexibility  should  be  allowed — competition 
which.  It  Is  hoped,  the  bus  reform  bill  taken 
as  a  whole  will  provide  over  a  period  of 
time.   However,   some   upward   flexibility  In 


the  zone  is  Justlflad   by  intermodal  oom- 
petltion. 

In  terms  of  downward  rate  flexibility,  we 
believe  that  the  bus  mdustry  needs  as  much 
freedom  as  possible  to  enhance  compeutlon. 
This  includes  regular,  clianer.  sijecial  opera- 
tions, and  package  express  services.  Greater 
rate  flexibility  snouid  lead  to  more  unre- 
strained use  of  peak-load  pricing  and  dla- 
count  fares.  While  the  Commission  has  en- 
couraged the  use  of  such  Initiative*  m  the 
past,  we  believe  that  the  extension  of  the 
zone  of  rate  freedom  to  motor  carriers  of 
paseengers  would  have  a  beneflclal  effect  m 
this  regard. 

Section  8.  Rule  of  Ratemaklng. — 
We  propose  to  extend  the  rule  of  ratemak- 
lng contained  in  Section  13  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  to  the  motor  bus  Industry,  in 
our  view,  the  Justifications  for  the  changes 
in  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  bus  industry. 
Section  9.  Rate  Bureaus. — 
We  propose  to  adapt  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  with  Joint 
rate  antitrust  Immunity  patterned  after  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act.  but  to  advance  the  sched- 
ule of  elimination  of  discussion  and  collec- 
tive voting  on  single-line  rates  to  January  1 . 
1982.  for  bus  carriers,  as  opposed  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1984.  as  provided  in  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act  for  motor  carriers  of  property. 

In  general,  we  believe  that  the  Justifica- 
tions for  changes  in  the  rate  bureau  system 
applicable  to  motor  carriers  of  property  ap- 
ply as  well  to  motor  carriers  of  paaaengerB. 
However,  the  reasons  for  the  substantial  de- 
lay in  Implementation  of  the  provlalona  of 
Section  14  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  do  not 
appear  to  apply  to  passenger  carriers.  This 
Is  so  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  is  clear 
there  is  a  more  Inunedlate  need  to  foster 
and  enhance  competition  in  the  bus  industry 
than  In  the  trucking  Industry.  The  bus  in- 
dustry has  one  rate  bureau  which  is  signifi- 
cantly controlled,  if  not  dominated,  by  Grey- 
hound and  Trallwajrs.  and  the  market  as  a 
whole  is  dominated  by  those  two  carriers — 
Greyhound  having  approximately  60  percent 
of  the  Class  1  intercity  revenues,  and  Trall- 
ways another  24  percent.  We  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  public  purpose  served  by  allow- 
ing Greyhound  and  Trallways  to  mutually 
decide  on  rates  they  charge  between  polnta 
where  they  compete  with  each  other  on 
single-line  traffic.  Moreover,  the  uiusertam- 
tles  caused  by  the  multiplicity  of  rate  bu- 
reaus and  the  vast  number  of  carriers,  which 
are  potential  problems  In  the  trucking  area, 
are  simply  not  present  In  the  bus  Industry.. 
On  balance,  the  relative  simplicity  of  the 
situation  and  the  dominance  of  one  or  two 
carriers  in  the  industry,  together,  provide  a 
Eut>stantlal  Justification  for  prohibiting  dis- 
cussion and  voting  on  single-line  rates  as 
soon  as  possible.  Nor  does  it  api>ear  that  the 
study  mandated  by  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  la 
necessary  In  the  area  of  bus  regulation — the 
problem  is  simpler,  the  answer  Is  clearer,  and 
the  need  for  more  rapid  action  Is  evident. 

However,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  Joint- 
line  immunity  in  the  bus  area — because  of 
the  need  for  Interline  services.  tha«  may  be 
a  Justification  for  antitrust  immunity  for 
Joint-line  rstemiXing.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  presently  requires  that  through 
routes  and  Joint  rates  be  established  be- 
tween aid  among  bus  romnanles.  a  reoulre- 
ment  w*'lch  hus  existed  since  1936 — unlike 
the  truc>'lng  industry,  where  the  require- 
ment did  not  exist  at  all  until  the  recent 
Act  was  passed  and  now  exists  In  a  limited 
form.  This  evidences  a  longstanding  Oon- 
gressional  concern  for  through  routes  and 
Joint  ra'es  between  and  among  bus  compa- 
nies, and  antitrust  immunity  may  be  appro- 
priate on  a  continuing  basis  to  assist  the 
development  of  such  routes  and  rates  In  a 
freer  competitive  environment.  Bus  compa- 
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nles  should  receive  antitrust  Immunity  to 
set  Joint  rates.'  Howevrer,  the  Immunity 
granted  should  apply  only  to  the  making  of 
a  specific  joint  rate  between  or  among  car- 
riers with  end-to-end  routes.  There  Is  no 
compelling  need  to  grant  antitrust  Immunity 
to  carriers  that  could  be  competitors  (for 
example,  two  competing  through  routes)  or 
to  an  entire  rate  bureau  consisting  of  a  few 
hundred  carriers  (who  are  not  involved  In  a 
specific  route  or  determining  a  rate)  to  in- 
tervene, facilitate,  and  get  the  concurrence 
of  carriers  on  particular  Joint  rates.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  no  demonstrated  need  or  value 
for  collective  determination  of  nationwide 
general  increases.  Inflation  ekfTects  dlllerent 
carriers  in  different  regions  in  different  ways. 
Collective  procedures  to  request  rate  in- 
creases based  on  the  average  costs  of  a  study 
group  of  carriers  may  seriously  understate  or 
poaslbly  overstate  actual  carrier  costs.  The 
rate  freedom  allowed  by  the  zone  of  reason- 
ableness provides  Individual  carriers  the  sim- 
plest means  and  greatest  flexibility  to  raise 
rates  to  levels  carriers  consider  reasonable. 
Moreover,  the  rule  of  ratemaklng  requires  the 
Commission  to  establish  regulatory  policies 
which  permit  fully  compensatory  rates  fur- 
ther diminishing  the  need  for  collective  de- 
velopment of  general  rate  Increases. 

Joint  rates  between  bus  carriers  which  are 
mandatory  under  Section  10703(a)(3)  can 
be  best  developed  by  individual  carriers  tak- 
ing into  account  all  relevant  factors  to  de- 
velop mutually  acceptable  rates.  This  will  be 
particxilarly  true  in  the  more  competitive 
environment  envisioned  In  this  bill.  Should 
agreement  on  an  acceptable  level  of  a  Joint 
rate  not  occur  between  carriers,  an  alterna- 
tive U  to  develop  a  Joint  rate  based  on  the 
sum  of  each  carrier's  local  rate  for  ite  seg- 
ment of  the  through  route  in  question.  An- 
other alternative  means  of  developing  a  Joint 
rate  would  be  for  Individual  carriers  to  set 
combination  rates  which  would  only  be  avail- 
able to  interline  passengers.  They  could  be 
lower  than  local  rates  to  reflect  economies  of 
through  bus  operations. 

In  addition,  although  the  number  of  In- 
dividual Joint  rates  required  nationwide  Is 
quite  large,  the  numbers  of  cairiers  involved 
is  relatively  small  and  agreements  between 
individual  carriers  about  bloclrs  of  Joint  rates 
could  be  easily  accomplished.  We  are  recom- 
mending that  rate  bureau  Immunity  for  col- 
lecUve  discussion  and  voting  on  Joint  rates 
and  genera]  rate  Increases  for  bus  companies 
end  after  December  31,  1981. 

The  provisions  of  this  biU  do  not  preclude 
an  organization  such  as  the  present  rate  bu- 
reau from  acting  as  a  tariff  agent  or  a  clear- 
inghouse for  Joint  rate  settlemenU. 

Section  10.  Motor  Carrier  Brokers  of  Pas- 
sengers.— 

iT^*,£'"°w**°°'  °'  ^^^  *»'"  <•«  no'  preclude 
17  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  to  motor  carrier 
brokers  of  passengers,  thus  bringing  about  a 
k^«  t'°  "andard  for  all  motor^ca^ier  bro- 
thrt  th-^  connection  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Commission  had  decided  to  take 
^^.  .!fi  previously,  but  this  decision  was 
set  a^lde  on  appeal  to  the  courts  for  proce- 
dural  reasons.  We  believe  there  U  no  ^ 

«*t^th^^^*'i°K°  ^"  P>-eviously  investl- 
f^TTK       *^°P*  °'  '"^  "fe  bureau  o-eratlons 

bSf/r^f,'r''°"'f  '^•*'*  '°'  immunity  for  tSe 
bus/rate  bureau  In  Ex  Parte  297  (Sub-No  4) 
Beooenlng  Of  Section  5(a)   Application  Pro 
ceedlngs  To  Take  Additional  E^ldenc^^- 
tion   6(a)    Anpucatlon  No.   9.   NatlonV¥^ 

^L'^fl'"""-  ^^  ''^  general,  the  Com- 
mtoion  voted  to  eliminate  antitrust  immu- 

r^itl  "P*""*""-  and  "ingle  line  rates  for 

and^S,  J^'l?,'^''  ^^^'^'  «P"«  service 
and  to  grant  Immunity  for  setting  of  lolnt 

^^t  .h?'°h''  "'^  '^*  Comml«,ian  ^to  imp  e- 

l«  Of  th?!  'rVf*  °^  ^°*''"-  Cannon  Cop- 
a?t^hlS  individual  Commissioner  votes  a?e 
attached  as  Appendix  A.  «;»  ■»«b 


reason  why  liberalized  entry  standards  for 
motor  carriers  of  property  cannot  be  applied 
equally  to  motor  carrier  brokers  of  pass- 
engers. 

Section  11.  Temporary  Authorities  and 
Emergency  Temporary  Authorities. — 

Our  legislative  proposal  on  Temporary  Au- 
thorities and  Emergency  Temporary  Author- 
ities Is  different  than  the  changes  brought 
about  for  motor  carriers  of  property  by  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980.  Differences  be- 
tween property  and  passenger  carriers  make 
emergencies  more  likely  and  more  damaging 
for  passengers  than  for  shippers  and  Justify 
a  departure  from  the  guidance  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act.  There  are  thousands  of  motor 
carriers  of  property  but  only  a  few  hundred 
bus  companle3  to  proviae  servl:e,  and  serv- 
ice requirements  for  passenger  transportation 
are  more  specific  and  time-sensitive  than  for 
property  transportaUon. 

One  goal  in  this  proposal  la:  (1)  to  make 
carrier  response  as  flexible  as  possible  to 
emergencies,  discontinuances  of  service  by 
other  carriers,  or  changing  market  demands 
and  (2)  to  minimize  needless  filings  for 
emergency  temporary  authority  and  tempo- 
rary authority  by  carriers  interested  in  per- 
manent authority.  We  are  recommending  an 
emergency  temporary  authority  provision 
which  would  be  based  only  on  a  showing  of 
immediate  need.  There  will  be  no  require- 
ment for  a  written  application.  Oral  requests 
wUl  be  sufficient.  This  procedure  would  allow 
at,  willing  and  able  carriers  to  respond 
quickly  to  serve  areas  In  need  of  immediate 
service  and  to  respond  to  opportunities  to 
provide  specialized  service.  Grants  would  be 
given  only  to  carriers  who  are  flt,  willing 
and  able  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  a  new 
finding  of  fitness  would  be  required  for  each 
case.  For  existing  carriers,  this  requirement 
Is  met  by  their  continuing  fitness.  For  new 
entrants,  one  finding  of  fitness  would  be  re- 
quired. However,  the  duration  of  the  ETA 
grant  would  only  be  for  as  many  as  60  days, 
even  if  renewed.  This  procedure  would  allow 
for  quick  response  to  consumers,  legitimate 
needs,  and  because  of  the  short  duration  of 
ETA  grants,  existing  carriers  could  not  be 
substantially  harmed.  Should  the  carrier  use 
predatory  practices  during  the  initial  grant, 
the  Commission  would  deny  the  extension. 

Our  proposed  temporary  authority  provi- 
sions are  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  the  emergency  temporary  authority  proc- 
ess, a  carrier  must  show  that  the  proposed 
service  will  meet  an  immediate  need.  This 
provision  should  facilitate  and  speed  up  en- 
try by  bus  companies  Into  new  markets  and 
promotes  the  National  Transportation  Policy 
goal  of  a  more  com-etitlve  and  efficient  bus 
transportation  system. 

Section  12.  Merger  Procedure.— 

We  propose  to  apply  the  changes  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  to  passenger  carriers.  Here 
again,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
law  should  not  be  uniform  In  this  respect 
for  carriers  of  property  and  passengers. 

Section  13.  Minimum  Financial  Respon- 
sibility.— 

We  propose  to  apply  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980  to 
motor  carriers  of  passengers  with  slight 
modification. 

The  Commission  expressed  certain  reser- 
vations about  the  scheme  adopted  by  Con- 
gress when  it  transferred  Jurisdiction  over 
minimum  flnanclal  responsibility  for  motor 
carriers  of  property  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  set  new  limits  which 
were  substantially  in  excess  of  those  pro- 
vided by  previous  law.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
clear  that  something  needs  to  be  done  In 
the  area  of  financial  responsibUity  of  motor 
carriers  of  passengers,  and  we  think  that  a 
scheme  slmUar  to  that  Congress  provided 
for  motor  carriers  of  property  should  be 
adopted  for  bus  companies.  However,  we  be- 
lieve that  especially  In  the  area  of  financial 
responsibility,  bua  carriers  are  different  from 


motor  carriers  of  property  In  terms  of  the 
poientlal  liability  from  accldenu.  In  order 
LO  insure  that  the  public  is  adequately  pro- 
tected, we  included  provisions  in  Section  13 
of  this  bill  which  raise  the  minimum  li- 
ability limits  for  motor  carriers  of  passen- 
gers well  abo«e  the  minimum  level  for  motor 
carriers  of  property.-  There  U  sufficient  dis- 
cretion provided  by  the  bill  for  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  require  different  lim- 
its for  passenger  carriers  as  well  as  property 
carriers  should  that  be  appropriate. 

Section  14.  Exit  Policy. — 

A  balanced  regulatory  reform  propooal 
must  consider  the  Interaction  of  entry,  rates, 
and  exit  regulation.  The  economic  check 
on  greater  price  fiexlblllty  is  eased  entry 
regulation.  However,  exit  regulation  is  also 
an  extremely  important  element  of  current 
restrictions  of  intercity  bus  regulation  and 
should  be  a  key  element  in  any  regulatory 
reform  proposal. 

ICC  restrictions  on  exit  from  this  Industry 
have  had  a  minimal  effect  in  the  past.  The 
more  severe  check  on  exit  comes  from  in- 
dividual state  regulatory  authorities.  Fed- 
eral reform  proposals  for  exit  have  to  deal 
with  the  potential  problems  that  could  re- 
sult from  divergent  federal  and  state  policies. 
For  example,  a  bus  carrier  that  seeks  to 
abandon  an  unprofitable  Interstate  route 
may  still  be  forced  to  serve  the  similarly  un- 
profitable intrastate  portion  of  the  route  if 
the  state  denies  the  carrier  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  route.  Faced  with  this,  a  carrier 
might  be  forced  to  maintain  the  Interstate 
route  to  minimize  overall  losses  even  though 
this  will  place  a  burden  on  the  carrier's  inter- 
state service  as  a  whole. 

The  exit  provisions  of  the  proposed  Motor 
Bus  Act  of  1981  set  up  a  procedure  that  al- 
lows Interstate  carriers  to  exit  from  un- 
profitable routes.  This  procedure  gives  all 
regulatory  authorities  and  affected  commun- 
ities adequate  notice  of  the  proposed  service 
discontinuance  and  prevents  States  from  re- 
quiring the  carrier  to  continue  Intrastate 
service  that  is  part  of  proposed  Interstate  dis- 
continuance. Communities  have  the  right  to 
protest  a  service  discontinuance  and  time  is 
allowed  for  information  to  flow  from  the 
carrier  to  the  ICC  and  protestants  regarding 
the  level  of  required  subsidy  and  traffic 
characteristics.  This  procedure  gives  pro- 
testants the  opportunity  to  seek  a  subsidy 
for  the  service  or  encburage  alternative  serv- 
ice. Deadlines  are  established  that  Insure  no 
undue  delay  in  the  ultimate  decision  to  dis- 
continue the  route. 

The  value  of  this  procedure  Is  that  it  gives 
passengers  and  communities  adeouate  notice 
of  discontinuance  and  pives  carriers  more  as- 
surance about  being  able  to  exit  from  or 
being  com-ensated  for  unprofitable  routes. 
The  Commission  wo"ld  have  the  power  to 
enjoin  the  dlscountlnuance  if  a  bus  carrier 
dH  not  comply  with  the  d'scontlnnance  pro- 
ce-'ure  of  Section  14  of  t^^is  bill.  With  flexible 
entry,  rates,  and  exit  it  is  quite  possible  that 
new  carriers  will  enter  abandoned  routes  and 
provide  the  same  basic  service  and  eftm  a 
prolt.  TTie  nresent  federal  and  state  regula- 
tion of  exit  may  effectively  preclude  new 
entrants  because  of  the  fear  bv  carriers  of 
the  Inoblli^v  to  ex'st  f'om  the  ro'ite. 

Section  15.  Discriminatory  State  Regula- 
tion of  Pas'»n"er  Fa'es  and  Express  Rntes. — 

The  Commission  r<»naB'ns  concerned  that 
Federal  reform  Inltlatlvee  to  enhance  compe- 
tition and  ease  regulatory  barriers  could  po- 

^Vlce  Chairman  Oresbam  notes  that  Sec- 
tion 11  of  the  American  Bus  Association's 
bill  proposes  a  t2  million  le^-el  of  Insurance 
coverage,  while  the  Commission's  bill  sug- 
gests a  lesser  amount,  rsmglng  from  $750.- 
000  to  $1.5  million.  He  believes  that  addi- 
tional study  Is  necessary  to  determine  the 
Insurance  level  which  is  hl^h  enough  to 
honor  claims,  yet  not  so  high  as  to  create 
an  artlflclal  entry  barrier. 
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tentlally  be  nuUlfled  by  State  regulatory 
actions.  Potential  problems  could  result  in 
the  area  of  ratemaklng.  Oarrlers  tba.t  have 
both  Interstate  and  Intrastate  authority  and 
provide  both  services  over  the  same  route 
using  the  same  equipment,  cannot  allocate 
the  costs  of  the  service  between  the  inter- 
state and  Intrastate  portions  with  any  degree 
of  precision.  There  Is  always  some  question 
of  what  part  of  the  Joint  coete  of  the  service 
as  a  whole  should  be  borne  by  each  part  of 
the  traffic.  If  the  ICC  Introduced  a  zone  of 
reasonableness  fare  flexibility  for  the  Inter- 
state traffic,  while  the  Intrastate  fare  re- 
mained more  closely  regulated  by  the  states, 
then  srtate  commissions  could  hold  down  In- 
trastate fares  forcing  oarrlerB  to  take  in- 
creases In  interstate  fares.  Currently  the  ICC 
has  no  mechanism  to  counteract  this  kind 
of  an  effort  by  the  State  commission.  The 
result  could  be  a  situation  in  which  the  low 
Intrastate  fares  put  a  significant  burden  on 
Interstate  commerce.  That  should  be  a^^olded 
especially  In  view  of  air  and  rail  competition 
on  the  longer  Interstate  movements  which 
would  make  It  difficult  for  carriers  to  retain 
long  haul  interstate  passengers  If  they  were 
required  to  cross-subsidize  Intraatate  pas- 
sengers. It  also  would  be  unfair  and  unequit- 
able to  force  interstate  passengers  to  pay 
rates  that  croes-subsldlze  Intrastate 
passengers. 

Some  States  fear  that  Federal  policies  that 
promote  competition  and  carrier  flexibility 
could  undermine  State  regulatory  and  sub- 
sidy programs  based  upon  built-in  cross- 
subsidlee.  However,  a  guiding  purpose  of  this 
bill  and  the  other  Federal  reform  measures 
for  the  surface  transportation  Industry  Is 
to  promote  greater  carrier  competition  and 
move  away  from  the  more  protective  regula- 
tion of  the  original  1935  Motor  Carrier  Act. 
Based  on  this  goal,  we  can  neither  act  to 
further  State  programs  based  on  the  use  of 
croes-subsldiee  which  impact  Interstate  com- 
merce not  restrict  Federal  reform  proposals 
to  take  Into  account  the  existence  of  a  policy 
of  cross-subsidy  at  the  State  level.  Our  con- 
cern is  that  State  rate  regulation  of  intra- 
state portions  of  Interstate  routes  may  force 
Interstate  passengers  to  subsidize  Intrastate 
passengers.  Such  a  cross-eubsldy  Is  a  burden 
on  interstate  commerce  and  cannot  continue. 
We  believe  that  an  Intercity  bus  industry 
regulated  to  a  greater  extent  by  market  forces 
than  by  strict  government  regulation  is  de- 
sirable. Such  a  system  should  provide  bene- 
fits— benefits  such  as  an  Intercity  bus  service 
that  is  more  responeive  to  overall  public  de- 
mand— which  outweigh  any  resultant  diffi- 
culties Imposed  on  the  regulatory  profp-sms 
of  Individual  States.  While  the  Commission's 
position  Is  very  clear  on  this  point,  we  rec- 
ognize that  States  have  a  legitimate  oonoem 
about  the  effects  of  these  proF>osals  on  their 
regulations  and  policies.  We  recommend  that 
Congress  consult  with  the  States  during  the 
legislative  process  concerning  bus  regulatory 
reform  as  the  Commission  has  In  develop- 
ing these  legislative  recommendations. 

Problems  between  Federal  and  State  regu- 
lation will  not  alwavs  arise.  However,  In  order 
to  Dromote  comnetltlon  In  the  bus  Industry 
and  facilitate  the  Ion?  run  survival  of  t)he 
Industry,  legislative  steps  need  to  be  taken 
to  insure  the  availability  of  a  mechanism  to 
protect  carriers'  rlehts  to  ortce  fairly,  more 
efficiently  utilize  the*r  vehicles,  and  avoid 
cross-subsidies  of  interstate  and  Intrastate 
passengers.  The  provisions  of  Section  15  of 
the  Act  are  meant  to  insure  that  carriers 
are  fairly  treated  by  Federal  and  State  re<?u- 
lators  and  that  competition  Is  encourB?:ed. 
Historically,  relief  from  unrea'onably  low 
Intrastate  rate  declslon«  has  be^n  available 
only  to  rail  carriers  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission.  However,  we  believe 
that  the  problem  with  resnect  to  motor  car- 
riers of  nasseneers  Is  essentlallv  of  the  .«ame 
nature.  Since  Congress  has  recently  substan- 
tially revised  the  standards  and  procedures 


applicable  to  raUroads  (see  Section  214  of 
the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980) ,  we  have  pro- 
posed to  modify  the  sections  of  the  Code 
amended  by  the  Staggers  Act  to  apply  to 
motor  passenger  carriers  as  well  as  raUroads. 
Since  this  Is  Congress'  moet  recent  expres- 
sion of  how  It  wishes  to  treat  the  relatUn- 
shlp  between  interstate  and  Intrastate  regu- 
lation, this  solution  seems  most  appropriate. 

The  Commission  has  some  experience  with 
selective  preemption  in  the  Intrastate  rail 
rate  area.  The  Commission's  first  preemptive 
powers  for  rail  regulation  were  granted  by 
Congress  in  1920  (see  former  Sections  15a(2) 
and  13(4) ) .  TTiey  have  evolved  ever  since,  es- 
pecially In  the  4R  Act  of  1976  and  the  Stag- 
gers Act.  Another  area  where  ICC  preemption 
was  more  questionable  was  the  regulation  of 
adequate  intercity  rail  passenger  service.  In 
the  Adequacies  case,  335  i.C.C.  415,  437  ( 1969) , 
a  divided  Commission  found  tbat  such  regu- 
latory Jurisdiction  rests  with  the  States,  but 
then  sought  preemption  powers  from  Con- 
gress. The  Congressional  response  was  Sec- 
tion 801  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  641).  The  Commission 
ultimately  adopted  regulations  to  enforce 
the  Act.  See  Ex  Parte  No.  277  (Sub-No.  1), 
344  ICC.  758,  and  49  C.F.B.  1124,  effective 
In  June  1976.  Finally,  the  Amtrak  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1979  repealed  Section  801, 
and  the  Commission  repealed  its  adequcu:y 
regulations  m  February  1980.  See  Va.  Parte 
No.  277  (Sub-No.  4).  At  the  request  of  Con- 
gress, the  Commission  will  prepare  a  simn- 
mary  of  our  past  experience  with  preemp- 
tion in  rail  regulation. 

Section  16.  Motor  Carriers  of  Passengers, 
Mixed  Loads  and  Other  Provisions. — 

We  propose  that  bus  companies  may  mix 
charter  and  regular  route  passengers  in  the 
same  buses.  One  of  the  chronic  problems 
alleged  by  the  regular  route  bus  industry  is  a 
low  utilization  of  available  bus  capacity.  The 
airline  Industry  bad  the  same  problem  and 
allowed  smaller  groups  to  use  blocks  of 
scheduled  service  seats  Instead  of  chartering 
a  full  airplane.  We  think  that  opportunity 
should  be  available  in  the  bus  Industry.  The 
definition  of  a  charter  group  can  be  flexibly 
defined  by  the  Commission  to  be  only  a  few 
persons  much  the  same  as  it  was  defined  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  We  can  appre- 
ciate the  problem  of  carriers  not  being  able 
to  use  this  provision  either  because  the  reg- 
ular route  service  offered  is  less  desirable 
than  full  charter  service  or  because  travel 
time,  due  to  Intermediate  stops,  is  too  long  to 
make  the  charter  attractive.  However,  we 
believe  that  greater  fiexlblllty  in  this  area 
can  lead  to  attractive  price/service  options 
for  small  organized  groups.  This  could  be 
particularly  attractive  for  smaller  tour  groups 
who  can't  charter  a  full  bus  and  desire  to 
stop  off  la  a  particular  location  for  a  few 
days  prior  to  continuing  or  returning  to  the 
origination.  Such  a  service  could  fill  empty 
seats  on  regular  scheduled  rtms.  especially 
express  trips.  This  would  be  attractive  to  the 
bus  companies  and  allow  smaller  tour  or 
charter  groups  lower  rates  than  conventional 
charter. 

The  Commission  is  also  concerned  about 
more  flexibility  for  bus  package  express  oper- 
ations. In  Section  5  the  Commission  la  pro- 
posing that  the  fltness  only  entry  standards 
for  small  package  carriers  be  applicable  to 
bus  companies.  Basically,  the  pro-lslons  give 
bus  companies  the  same  flexibility  to  enter 
this  business  as  motor  carriers  of  property.  To 
furthw  enhance  competition,  we  are  propos- 
ing to  allow  bus  package  express  shipments 
to  be  carried  in  the  same  motor  vehicle  with 
passengers  or  In  a  separate  vehicle.  In  addi- 
tion, in  Section  6  we  propose  that  bus  car- 
riers should  be  able  to  offer  package  express 
service  to  whatever  areas  they  specify  and 
not  be  constrained  to  the  area  surrounding 
their  regular  routes.  In  combination  these 
proposals  should  interject  needed  competi- 


tion Into  the  small  shipments  market  and 
eliminate  the  traditional  restriction  that 
package  express  operations  be  Incidental  to 
passenger  operations. 

Section  17.  Improved  Competition  In  Specl- 
fled  Markets. — 

We  stated  earlier  in  our  discussion  of  Sec- 
tion 6  that  we  did  not  believe  It  would  be 
Justified  at  this  time  to  adopt  an  entry 
policy  favoring  a  more  liberalized  regular 
route  entry  procedure  in  those  instances 
where  effective  city  pair  or  route  competi- 
tion does  not  presently  exist.  Basically,  we 
belle»7e  this  because,  although  the  idea  is 
attractive  in  many  respects,  we  see  no  way 
that  such  a  goal  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out Imposing  heavy  evidentiary  and  admin- 
istrative burdens  on  the  Commission  and  the 
industry  to  determine  where  relief  of  this 
kind  should  be  granted.  As  it  now  appears. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  determine  where 
such  markeu  exist  and  what  action  should 
be  taken  In  such  cases.  However,  this  is  a 
matter  which  we  believe  may  warrant  atten- 
tion, particularly  If  the  liberalized  entry 
which  a  bus  reform  bill  would  bring  about 
does  not  substantially  Improve  the  level  of 
competition  in  certain  markets. 

Section  18.  Bus  Terminal  Study. — 

We  believe  that  a  substantial  issue  may 
be  raised  as  to  the  relationship  between  the 
ownership  and  location  of  bus  terminals  serv- 
ing customers  on  regularly  scheduled  routes 
and  the  overall  Issue  of  competitiveness 
among  bus  carriers.  However,  we  believe  too 
little  is  known  about  the  Issue  to  warrant 
legislative  action  at  this  time.  Yet  a  number 
of  factors  are  Involved,  which  relate  closely 
to  the  need  for  Improved  Interline  servlc* 
for  the  convenience  of  bus  parsengers  and 
the  ability  of  larger  carriers  with  substantial 
market  power  to  discourage  or  prevent  mean- 
ingful comnetitlon.  Also  involved  are  impor- 
tant questions  of  intermodallsm  and  urban 
development.  We  t>elleve  that  this  problem  Is 
sufficiently  Important  to  warrant  further 
study,  and  for  that  reason  we  recommend 
that  Congress  authorize  such  a  study. 

Section  19.  Tax  Discrimination  Against  Bus 
Carrier  Trans -;ortatlon  Pro-erty. — 

We  proriose  to  apply  the  changes  of  the  Mo- 
tor Carrier  Act  of  1980  to  passenger  carriers. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  law 
should  not  t>e  uniform  In  this  respect  for 
carriers  at  property  and  passengers.9 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Educati(»i  Act  of  1965  to 
provide  comprehensive  elemental^  school 
guidance  and  counseling  programs  for 
elementary  students  through  States  and 
local  educational  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

ELEMENTABT    SCHOOL   CtnOANCE    AKD   COUIfBB.- 

nec  iwcxNrrvx  act 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Elementary  School 
Guidance  and  Counseling  Incentive  Act. 
While  there  are  voices  in  this  Nation,  in 
this  Government,  and  indeed  in  this  body 
which  argue  that  now  is  not  the  time  for 
new.  additional  initiatives  in  education, 
there  is  no  time  such  as  the  present  to 
begin  planning  for  the  future. 

The  Elementary  School  Guidance  and 
Counseling  Incentive  Act  is  designed  to 
deal  with  the  needs  and  problems  of  ele- 
mentary school  children  todav  so  that 
these  needs  and  problems  will  not  be 
exacerbated  tomorrow.  By  amending  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  this  legislation  would  support  the 
establishment  and  extension  of  compre- 
hensive guidance  and  counseling  pro- 
grams    In     our     Nation's     elementary 
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schools.  By  enlarging  the  pool  of  trained 
professionals  who  g\ude  and  counsel  our 
young,  this  act  would  contribute  to  the 
enhancement  of  educational  quality  and 
to  the  increase  in  personal  potential  for 
individual  students. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize,  as  do  my 
colleagues,  that  the  difiBcult  economic 
times  we  are  experiencing  may  preclude 
the  enactment  of  this  proposal  in  the 
immediate  future.  Simultaneously,  I 
share  the  vision  of  our  President  that  we 
shall  traverse  successfully  this  period 
into  a  brighter  economic  future.  When 
that  time  arrives,  there  wUl  be  more 
budgetary  flexibility  to  accommodate 
the  scope  and  breadth  of  this  act.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Issues  this  legislation 
speaks  to  are  so  considerable  that  the 
discussion  and  debate  over  the  goals  of 
this  act  and  the  problems  it  hopes  to 
solve  must  begin  now.  Therefore,  I  take 
pleasure  in  introducing  this  measure  to 
further  that  purpose.* 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self,      Mr.       Packwood,       Mr. 
ScHMrrr,     Mr.     Pressler,     Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Rol- 
lings, and  Mr.  Inouye)  : 
S.  929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  im- 
proved administration  of  the  Amateur 
Radio  Service  and  Private  Land  Mobile 
and  Fixed  Services  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  to  address  the 
problem  of  radio-frequency  interference 
to  certain  electronic  equipment,  to  per- 
mit volunteer  assistance  to  the  Federal 
Communications    Commission     in     the 
area  of  examinations,  licensing,  and  en- 
forcement in  the  Amateur  Radio  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on     Commerce,    Science,     and 
Transportation . 

AMAicuK    RADIO     SERVICI    AKD    PUVATK    LAND 
MOBII.Z   AND  nXED   SEXVICCS  ACT   OF    1981 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  the 
Amateur  Radio  Service  and  Private 
land  Mobile  and  Fixed  Services  Act  of 
1981,  takes  significant  and  much  needed 
steps  to  improve  these  two  services. 

The  purpose  of  the  amateur  radio 
portions  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
(FCC)  with  the  authority  to  implement 
various  programs  which  will  result  in 
improvements  in  administration  of 
the  Amateur  Radio  Service  and  to  cut 
the  costs  thereof.  It  would  further  allow 
the  Amateur  Radio  Service  to  continue 
its  tradition  as  the  most  self-regulated 
radio  service  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  face  of  an  expanding  electronic 
age,  with  radio  frequency  energv  fields 
present  everywhere  and  increasing  all 
the  time,  home  electronic  equipment 
(such  as  television  receivers,  burglar 
alarais,  and  the  like)  have  suffered  in- 
terference due  to  inability  to  reject  un- 
wanted signals.  The  solution  to  the 
problem  consists  of  incorporation  of  in- 
expensive filtering  methods  into  the  de- 

r^J'^K^^^^P"™*  "^^8  b'll  would 
aUow  the  FCC  to  require  that  radio  fre- 

^^^^"^"^"^^  suppression  tech- 
niques be  incorporated  Into  electronic 
J°"f,  entertainment  devices  by  the 
manufacturers,  m  the  case  of  low-cSt 


items  which  could  not  profitably  in- 
corporate such  filtering  methods,  a  sim- 
ple warning  to  the  consumer  as  to  the 
susceptibility  of  that  device  to  radio 
frequency  interference  could  suffice. 
Devices  mauiufactured  prior  to  the  execu- 
tive date  of  the  act  would  be  exempt 
from  this  requirement.  I  am  reluctant 
to  take  this  step  to  extend  FCC  Juris- 
diction over  a  matter  that  has  been  left 
to  the  marketplace.  But  after  repeated 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  obtain  the  elec- 
tronics industries'  voluntary  coopera- 
tion. I  believe  we  must  rely  on  the  FCC 
for  guidance  on  a  resolution  of  this 
issue. 

The  matter  of  unlicensed  radio  oper- 
ation in  or  adjacent  to  the  radio  fre- 
quencies tdlocated  to  the  Amateur  Radio 
Service  has  become  a  severe  problem. 
This  often  blatant,  illegal  activity  inter- 
feres with  legitimate  citizen's  band  and 
amateur  radio  transmissions.  Use  of  high 
power,  amateur  transmitting  equipment 
is  a  constant  factor  in  such  illegal  oper- 
ation. This  bill  would  permit  the  FCC  to 
prohibit  delivery  of  radio  transmitters  or 
amplifiers  to  any  person  unless  that  per- 
son first  exhibits  a  valid  license,  thus  es- 
tablishing that  such  person  is  authorized 
to  use  that  equipment  legally. 

Amateur  radio,  long  known  as  the  best 
radio  service  in  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  self  regulation,  must  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  keep  its  own  house  in 
order,  since  the  FCC  does  not  have  the 
manpower  to  do  so.  Amateurs,  to  do  this, 
must  work  together.  Recent  Federal 
court  decisions,  due  to  a  lack  of  legis- 
lative history,  have  held  amateur  radio 
to  be  included  in  the  secrecy  provisions 
of  section  605  of  the  Communications 
Act.  thus  prohibiting  amateurs  from  dis- 
closing among  themselves  the  content  of 
transmissions  heard  on  the  amateur 
bands.  This  bill  would  exempt  amateurs 
from  this  burden,  thus  allowing  them  to 
continue  to  self  regulate. 

There  is  no  purpose  served  by  a  5 -year 
amateur  license  term,  except  to  allow  the 
FCC  to  delete  from  the  rolls  those  ama- 
tur  licensees  who  have  died  or  chosen  not 
to  renew  licenses.  This  bill  provides  for 
a  10-year  license  term  which  would  de- 
crease administrative  costs  in  issuing 
amateur  licenses. 

The  FCC's  Field  Operations  Bureau  is 
now  operating  at  below  minimum  effi- 
ciency levels  due  to  budget  and  man- 
power cutbacks.  At  the  same  time,  inter- 
ference complaints  within  the  amateur 
radio  bands  are  constantly  increasing. 
While  we  expect  the  Commission  to  cor- 
rect this  matter,  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  FCC  to  utilize  the  voluntary  services 
of  licensed  amateurs  to  prepare  and  ad- 
minister amateur  examinations,  and  to 
monitor  illegal  activity  In  the  amateu" 
bands.  This  bill  would  allow  amateurs  to 
detect,  locate,  and  monitor  illegal  opera- 
tors, interference  problems,  aind  the  like, 
to  save  FCC  field  personnel  huge 
amounts  of  time  and  expense  In  locating 
rule  violators.  Armed  with  the  informa- 
tion obtained  from  amateur  volunteerj, 
FCC  personnel  can  proceed  right  to  the 
source  of  the  problem,  monitor  at  the 
predicted  times,  and  gather  evidence 
much  faster  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible. 


Preparaticm  and  administration  of 
amateur  examinations  by  amateur  vol- 
unteers under  FCC  supervision  is  an- 
other time-saving  matter  that  could  cut 
FCC  administrative  costs  immensely 
while  improving  service  to  the  public. 
Volunteer  activity  by  tmiateurs  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  is  specifically 
stated  not  to  constitute  Federal  employ- 
ment for  any  purpose. 

The  purpose  of  the  Land  Mobile  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  is  to  provide  the  FCC 
with  guidance  in  managing  the  spectrum 
made  available  to  the  Private  Land  Mo- 
bile and  Fixed  Services.  Licensees  in 
these  services  include  those  public  safety, 
industrial,  business,  and  land  transpcw- 
tation  entities  which  operate  their  own 
private  land  mobile  and  microwave  sys- 
tems in  providing  a  multitude  of  goods 
and  services  to  the  public.  It  does  not  In- 
clude common  carrier  operations  such  as 
the  new  cellular  systems. 

The  first  provision  will  insure  that  the 
FCC  will  follow  certain  fundamental 
criteria  in  managing  the  spectrum  avail- 
able to  these  services  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner  and  consistent  with  the 
basic  goals  of  the  act.  It  specifically  en- 
courages interservice  sharing  and  other 
actions  to  improve  spectrum  efficiency 
and  reduce  the  regulatory  burden  on 
these  licensees.  It  prohibits  the  use  of 
auctions  and  similar  economic  methods. 

As  a  constructive,  deregulatory  move, 
the  second  provision  encourages  the 
Commission  to  rely  upon  the  private 
sector  for  the  initial  frequency  selection 
process  in  these  services  through  Fre- 
quency Coordination  Committees,  thus 
relieving  the  Commission  of  a  substan- 
tial manpower  requirement. 

Lastly,  as  with  the  amateur  radio 
service,  the  license  term  for  private  land 
mobile  and  fixed  services  stations  is  ex- 
tended from  5  to  10  years. 

This  bill  quite  simply  contains  provi- 
sions oriented  toward  improving  the  effi- 
ciency of  FCC  operations  with  regard  to 
the  Amateur  Radio  Service  and  the  Pri- 
vate Land  Mobile  and  Fixed  Services. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  welcome  my 
colleagues  to  join  In  cosponsoring  this 
bill.  I  ask  that  this  bill,  and  a  factsheet 
describing  it,  be  printed  in  its  entirety  In 
the  Record,  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
factsheet  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  929 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Amateur  Radio 
Service  and  Private  Land  Mobile  and  Fixed 
Services  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  302  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  302)  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"governing"  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a) : 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  of  subscriber  (a)  and  sub- 
stituting ",  and  (2)  establishing  minimum 
performance  standards  for  audio  and  visual 
electronic  equipment  to  reduce  their  sus- 
ceptlbUlty  to  Interference  from  radio  fre- 
quency energy.";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "shipment,  or  use  of  such 
devices"  In  the  second  sentence  and  substi- 
tuting  "or  shipment   of  such   devices  and 
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electronic  equipment  or  the  use  of  such 
devices". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "ship,  or  use  de- 
vices" and  substituting  "or  ship  devices  and 
electronic  equipment  or  use  devices". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "or  electronic  equipment" 
Immediately  after  "devices"  wherever  such 
term  appears  in  the  first  sentence: 

(2)  inserting  "and  electronic  equipment" 
Immediately  after  "Devices"  in  the  second 
sentence;  and 

(3)  striking  out  "the  common  objective  of 
reducing  interference  to  radio  reception,"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  substituting  "the 
objectives  of  reducing  Interference  to  radio 
reception  and  to  electronic  equipment.". 

(d)  The  heading  for  section  302  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"INTEKIERINCE    WITH    RADIO    COMMtJNICATIONS 
AND  BLECTBONIC   EQUIPMENT". 

Sec.  3.  Any  minimum  standard  established 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
under  section  302(a)  (2)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended  by  section  2 
of  this  Act.  shall  not  apply  to  any  audio  or 
visual  electronic  equipment  manufactured 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  Section  373  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  O.S.C.  373)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following- 
Ji[l\  ?*^^  authority  to  reeulate  or  pro- 
hibit delivery  by  sale,  lease,  gift  or  otherwise 
of  radio  frequency  transmitters,  radio  fre- 
quency power  amplifiers,  or  component  kits 

^^U  1  *■  P*"°''  ''°*  **»«"  possessing  a 
valid  authoriratlon  or  license  for  operation 
of  such  transmitters,  amplifiers,  or  kits  " 
A  f  "''■/;  0^.""°°  *'"'  °^  ^''^  Cwnmunlcatlons 
tfL'li  ^^^\  l*J  ^-^^^  «"''>  •«  amended  by 
strtklng  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and 
substituting    the    followlne:    "This    section 

1?  K„  K?  *PP'y  *°  ****  receiving,  dlvul^ng. 
publlshlne,  or  utilizing  the  contents  of  any 
radio  communication  which  is  transmitted 
by  any  amateur  station,  or  bv  any  station  for 
the  use  of  the  general  public,  or  which  re- 
dls™r^*'^        aircraft,  vehicles,  or  persons  In 

loff^  f*^","***^'"'*  '**>  °'  s«="on  307  of  the 
1934  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "five" 
Wherever  It  appears  and  substituting  "ten" 

Sec.  7.  Part  I  of  title  m  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•■private  land  mobile  and  fixed  sebvicis 
t^t^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^  managing  the  spectrum 
UnH  nft^f  "'"^'"J"*  f°'-  u«  bv  the  private 
land  mobile  and  fixed  services  the  Commls- 
8  on  shall  consider  and  make  findings  con- 
sistent with  section  1.  as  to— 

».!/''  whether  present  and  proposed  use  of 
vaMous  allocated  bands  by  the.e  and  other 
services  promotes  safety  of  llie  and  property 

nf-hV.  '  ^"""^^  *°  '*^  numbers  of  the 
public  and  promotes  competition; 

„«,1-  **!!,  ^''"'^^"ce  of  interservice  sharing 
opportunities  between  these  and  other  serv" 
iccs.  ftnd 

"(3)  actions  which  will  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  soectrum  use  and  reduce  the  regii- 
latonr  burden  on  spectrum  users  which  are 
,,^  "'^f.  *'"''*'  engineering  Drinclples. 
^«^^"'i'°?'"  "^""^ments.  marketplace 
D^.ll' , "*'"""*'  '^••"  •'"P'^'^ts  and  ap- 
propriate legal  considerations. 

?o°l^/f>r  -  ^^}t  P»"«™Ph  Shall  be  construed 
to  authorise  the  Commission  to  employ  auc- 
tions or  slmuar  economic  methods 

tf^mL^t  ^"'""«"o'>  'or  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  expeditious  anting  of  li- 
censes, may  deleeate  to  non-Pederal  Sovem- 
^^rZ^M**^^  committees  the  function 
cles^^t^  $n"^  the  assignment  of  frequen- 
nH»»  ,  i"  meeahertz  to  stations  in  the 
private  land  mobile  and  fixed  services  " 


8«c.  8.  Section  4(f)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  (A)  For  purposes  of  monitoring  any 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act.  and  of 
any  regulation  made  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  relating  to  amateur  sta- 
tion transmissions,  the  Commission,  without 
regard  to  part  HI  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  may  (i)  recruit  and  train  any  In- 
dividual licensed  by  the  Commission  to  oper- 
ate an  amateur  station;  and  (U)  accept  and 
employ  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices of  such  Individual.  For  purposes  of  re- 
cruiting and  training  such  Individual,  the 
Commission,  without  regard  to  part  m  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  may  accept  and 
employ  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices of  any  amateur  station  operator  organi- 
zation. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  monitoring  any  vio- 
lation of  any  provision  of  this  Act.  and  of 
any  regulation  made  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  relating  to  transmis- 
sions of  any  citizens  band  radio  service  sta- 
tion, the  Commission,  without  regard  to  part 
lU  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  CJode.  may  (1) 
recruit  and  train  any  individual  licensed 
by  the  Commission  to  operate  a  citizens  band 
radio  service  station;  and  (11)  accept  and 
employ  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices of  such  individual.  For  purposes  of  re- 
cruiting and  training  such  individual,  the 
Commission,  without  regard  to  part  in  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  may  accent  and 
employ  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices of  any  citizens  band  radio  service  sta- 
tion operator  organization. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  preparing  or  admln- 
isterins  any  examination  for  the  least  privi- 
leged class  of  amateur  station  operator  li- 
cense, the  Commission,  without  regard  to 
part  ni  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  may 
accept  and  employ  voluntary  and  uncom- 
pensated services  of  any  individual  who  Is 
licensed  by  the  Commission  to  operate  an 
amateur  station  and  whose  license  is  not  of 
such  class. 

"(D)  Any  person  who  provides  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  services  under  this  para- 
graph  shall  not  be  considered,  by  reason  of 
having  provided  such  services,  a  Federal  em- 
ployee for  any  purpose.". 

Fact  Sheet — Amateub  Radio  Sebvice  and  Pei- 
VATE  Land  Mobile  and  Fixed  Sebvices  Act 
OF  1981 

1.  Tlje  Federal  (Communications  Commis- 
sion (FCC)  is  granted  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish minimum  radio  frequency  rejection 
standards  for  electronic  equipment,  includ- 
ing television  receivers,  to  make  such  equip- 
ment less  susceptible  to  interference  from 
other  electronic  equipment  such  as  CB  radio, 
amateur  radio,  etc. 

2.  The  radio-frequency  rejection  standards 
will  not  apply  to  electronic  equipment  man- 
ufactured prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

3.  The  FCC  is  granted  the  power  to  regu- 
late or  prohibit  the  delivery  of  radio  fre- 
quency transmitting  equipment  to  one  not 
possessing  a  license  to  operate  that  equip- 
ment. 

4.  Amateur  radio  transmissions  are  exempt 
from  the  secrecy  provisions  of  Section  605 
of  the  (Communications  Act  to  allow  self- 
regulation  of  amateur  stations. 

6.  Amateur  radio  license  terms  are  In- 
creased from  S  to  10  years. 

6.  The  FCC  Is  permitted  to  utilize  volun- 
teer licensed  amateur  radio  operators  for 
the  purpose  of  monitoring  unlicensed 
amateur  radio  stations,  or  amateur  stations 
operating  in  violation  of  the  rules. 

7.  The  FCC  Is  permitted  to  utuize  volun- 
teer licensed  citizen  band  radio  service 
operators  for  the  puroose  of  monl»oring 
unlicensed  citizen  band  radio  stations,  or 
citizen  band  radio  stations  operating  In  vio- 
lation of  the  rules. 


8.  AUow  the  POC  to  utUI»  volunteer 
licensed  amateur  radio  operators  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  and  administering 
amateur  examlnaUons  to  appUcanto  for 
e.itry-level  amateur  licenses,  provided  that 
the  volunteer  test  administrator  possesses 
a  higher  class  of  amateur  license  than  the 
entry-level  class  of  license. 

9.  Private  land  mobUe  and  fixed  servloM 
license  terms  are  Increased  from  6  to  10 
years. 

10.  In  managing  the  spectrum  to  be  made 
available  for  use  by  the  private  land  mobUe 
and  fixed  sendees,  the  FCC  shaU  consider 
whether  such  use  promotes  safety,  service, 
competition,  and  interservice  sharing;  im- 
proves the  efficiency  of  spectrum  use;  and 
reduces  the  regulatory  burden  on  q>ectrum 
users. 

11.  The  POO  may  delegate  to  non -Federal 
CJovemment  coordinating  committees  the 
frequency  coordination  function  for  fre- 
quencies above  30  megahertz  to  stations  In 
the  private  land  mobile  and  fixed  servlces.A 


By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA: 
S.  930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  establish  a 
program  providing  for  the  issuance  <rf 
visas  to  nationals  of  Mexico  se^dng  tem- 
porary employment  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

legislation   KXLATING  to    TTTj<f^i     ALUMS 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  which  will  re- 
lieve the  growing  problem  that  our  coun- 
try and  Mexico  are  continuing  to  face.  I 
am  referring  to  the  massive  influx  of 
Mexican  nationals  who  leave  their  homes 
to  cross  illegally  our  southern  border 
hoping  to  find  temporary  Jobs  here  in 
the  United  States.  My  program  will  re- 
place this  currently  unregulated  flow  of 
undocumented  workers  with  a  system  <rf 
legal  tempcM^ary  admissions.  It  is  enti- 
tled the  Guest  Worker  Act  of  1981  and 
will  provide  a  means  for  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  to  work  together  to 
establish  mutually  acceptable  solutions 
to  this  situation. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  wide  ec<Hiomic 
disparity  between  these  bordering  na- 
ticms,  there  will  be  a  migration  of  work- 
ers to  the  United  States.  Men  and  wom- 
en, young  and  crid,  are  paying  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  smugglers — people  they  call 
coyotes — who  load  them  into  vans, 
hide  them  under  vehicles  or  brine  them 
across  the  river  into  the  United  States. 
These  highly  motivated  workers  often 
endure  great  physical  hardships  with 
only  the  po">slbillty.  not  the  certainty,  of 
getting  a  job.  Some  never  make  it. 

For  a  solutitm  to  be  successful.  It  must 
address  both  the  immediate  situaticm  as 
well  as  the  bigger  picture;  it  must  be  an 
intematicmal  approach  that  is  mutually 
beneficial  to  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  By  working  out  ways  to  assist 
Mexico  with  the  developmrat  of  her  rich, 
vast  natural  resources,  the  economic  dis- 
parity between  the  two  countries  will  be 
reduced  over  a  period  of  time.  Eventu- 
ally. Mexican  naticnials.  attracted  by  the 
development  in  their  own  country,  will 
prefer  to  remain  in  Mexico  where  they 
can  work  near  their  families. 

During  this  period  of  devrtontnent  in 
Mexico,  however,  we  wiH  continue  to  be 
an  attractive  job  market  for  manv  Mexi- 
can laborers,  ard  our  current  poUcy  of 
not  officially  addressing  the  situation  is 
clearly  inadequate.  Fortunately,  at  this 
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time,  our  American  labor  market  needs 
this  supply  of  foreign  workers.  Like  most 
economically  advanced  nations,  there  is 
a  shortage  of  l&borers  in  the  United 
States  who  are  willing  to  take  physically 
demanding  jobs  with  low  pay,  little  job 
security,  and  virtually  no  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Most  people  in  this  coun- 
try want  indoor  work,  with  no  heavy 
lifting.  Recognising  this  economic  rela- 
tionahip  between  the  United  States  and 
Idexlco,  I  strongly  believe  that  our  na- 
tional policy  must  be  realistic;  it  must 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  labor 
supply  and  demand  needs  of  both  the 
Mexican  nationals  and  the  American 
farmers  and  businessmen. 

A  successful  program  must  improve 
the  existing  "unofficial"  system,  lb  in- 
sure that  the  needs  of  both  our  coun- 
tries are  met,  the  Guest  Worker  Act  of 
1981  sets  up  a  Bilateral  Advisory  Com- 
mission, composed  of  Mexican  and 
American  officials,  that  would  cwisult 
with  and  advise  the  Attorney  General — 
and  perhaps  the  Secretary  of  Labor — 
in  establishing  the  regiilatlons  for  the 
temporary  worker  visa  program. 

During  the  next  5  years,  Mexico  will 
be  making  many  economic  advance- 
ments. As  the  current  economic  disptu-- 
ity  lessens  we  need  a  legal,  organized 
program  to  regulate  and  humanize  the 
existing  "underground"  system  of  un- 
documented worker  migration.  I  am  pro- 
posing that  each  year,  for  5  years,  tem- 
porary worker  visas  be  issued  for  up  to 
1  million  qualified  Mexican  national  ap- 
plicants who  post  a  $500  bond  or  the 
equivalent  undertaking.  Since  the  bond 
will  be  redeemable  with  interest  at  the 
expiration  of  180  days,  it  will  serve  as  an 
additional  incentive  to  return  to  Mexico. 

One  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
past  programs  is  that,  by  limiting  the 
woiiter  to  one  prearranged  place  of  em- 
ployment, there  was  the  temptation  to 
abuse  fundamental  human  and  financial 
rights.  My  program  will  remove  the 
temptation  to  exploit  because,  as  it  limits 
the  time  that  a  worker  may  reside  and 
work  in  the  United  States  to  180  days.  It 
does  not  restrict  the  worker  to  a  partic- 
ular tvpe  of  work,  as  under  the  "brace- 
ro"  program,  nor  to  a  specific  location 
or  a  particular  employer.  This  oppor- 
tunity for  mobility  gives  the  workers 
bargaining  power. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  should  like  to 
stress  one  very  important  provision  con- 
cemmg  the  limits,  or  lack  of  them,  re- 
stricting emrployment.  Ttas  program 
protects  American  laborers.  At  no  time 
is  it  legal  to  hire  temporary  workers  if 
available,  qualified,  and  willing  domes- 
tic workers  are  displaced.  Furthermore, 
specific  penalties  are  provided  in  the 
event  that  an  employer  knowingly  vio- 
lates the  terms  of  the  guest  worker 
program. 

I  do  not  think  there  exists  arv  pana- 
cea to  the  Issue  of  xmdocumented  work- 
ers entering  or  living  in  our  country.  Nor 
do  I  beUeve  that  any  one  person  c^n  pro- 
vide an  overall  solution  for  all  time.  I 
believe,  however,  that  I  can  suggest  a 
tentaUve— let  me  repeat,  tentative— so- 
lution to  the  daily  problem  of  Mexican 
Immigration.   In  this  regard,  it  seems 


useful  to  remember  that  this  situation  Is 
not  a  new  one.  but  that  while  Mexico 
continues  to  develop  and  the  econonic 
disparity  between  our  two  countries  less- 
ens, we  need  a  legal,  humane  system  that 
mutually  benefits  both  ourselves  and 
Mexico. 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  931.  A  bill  to  restore  fair  and  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SMAIX  BUSINESS  ANTITKUST  ACCSSS  ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  enhanc- 
ing the  economic  development  of  Mon- 
tana Is,  of  course,  one  of  my  top  priori- 
ties. Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  will  permit  small  businessmen  in 
my  State,  and  in  other  States,  to  fight 
off  anticompetitive  practices  by  those 
who  sell  their  products. 

Mr.  PresidMit,  our  bill,  the  Small 
Business  Antitrust  Access  Act,  would 
allow  small  businessmen  who  can  prove 
that  they  have  been  injured  by  price 
fixing  to  recover  damages  from  retailers 
who  violate  our  Nation's  antitrust  laws. 
This  recourse  would  be  available  to  small 
businessmen  who  have  dealt  Indirectly 
with  the  violator. 

Today,  small  businesses  that  suffer  in- 
juries from  price  fixers  cannot  sue  and 
collect  damages  if  any  are  one  level  re- 
moved on  the  distribution  chain.  In  other 
words,  if  a  farmer  sells  his  grain  to  a 
warehouser,  who  in  turn  sells  the  grain 
to  a  huge  corporate  retailer,  the  farmer 
is  not  permitted  to  sue  the  retailer.  The 
farmer  is  said  to  lack  a  direct  relation- 
ship or  "privity"  with  the  retailer.  Even 
if  the  farmer  knows  that  the  retailer  has 
conspired  to  offer  unfairly  low  prices  for 
his  products,  the  farmer  cannot  seek  re- 
dress of  his  grievances  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  would  amend 
section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  remove 
this  judicial  bar.  Indirect  sellers  who 
lack  direct  privity  with  a  defendant 
corporation  would  not  be  restricted  from 
recovering  damages  in  a  lawsuit  for 
injuries  sustained  because  of  the  corpo- 
ration's unlawful  practices.  Our  bill  will 
help  protect  cattlemen  and  farmers 
from  retailers  who  have  the  market 
power  to  force  farmers  to  sell  their 
goods  at  the  only  price  available. 

It  is  Important  to  keep  In  mind  that 
the  Small  Business  Antitrust  Access  Act. 
while  providing  access  to  Indirect  sellers 
of  products,  will  not  provide  the  same 
access  to  the  courts  for  indirect  pur- 
chasers. Therefore,  arguments  that  this 
measure  will  open  the  fioodgate  of  liti- 
gation cannot  reasonably  be  made.  After 
all.  the  nimiber  of  indirect  sellers  In  our 
Nation's  marketplace  is  dramatically 
smaller  than  the  number  of  Indirect 
buyers. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  farmers  and  cat- 
tlemen need  protection  from  price  fix- 
ing. Consumers,  when  faced  with  high 
prices  fixed  on  steak,  for  example,  can 
opt  to  buy  chicken  and  pork  or  not  buy 
any  meat  at  all.  The  cattleman,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  faced  with  a  powerful 
corporate  buyer  who  fixes  a  low  price 
on  steak  is  left  with  no  choice.  When  a 
cow  Is  ready  for  market,  the  cattleman 


has  no  alternative  but  to  sell  the  cow. 
The  large  corporation  that  has  attained 
an  intermediate  position  in  the  chain 
of  distribution  holds  aU  the  cards. 

Several  recent  lawsuits  refiect  the 
problematic  trend  of  large,  powerful 
purchasers  of  goods  dominating  the 
prices  paid  to  much  smaller  bus  ness- 
men  who  are  producers  of  these  goods. 
For  example,  in  the  early  1970's,  several 
hundred  farmers  who  were  mint  growers 
filed  an  antitrust  class  action  against 
large  purchasers  of  mint  oil.  claiming 
that  large  corporations  controlled  the 
purchasers  of  mint  oil  and  had  fixed  low 
prices  paid  to  the  growers  of  mint  oil. 
The  case  was  settled  in  1975.  This  case 
could  not  have  been  brought  under  cur- 
rent law.  Other  actions  have  been  filed 
in  recent  years  for  similar  activities  In 
the  grain  Industry,  the  beef  Industry,  the 
sugar  Industry,  and  in  several  other  in- 
dustries involving  staple  agricultural 
products. 

Mr.  President,  an  Important  point  in 
some  of  these  cases  is  that  the  party  be- 
tween the  seller  and  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser often  has  no  incentive  to  sue  the 
price-fixer.  The  price-fixer  can  discour- 
age the  middleman  from  suing  by  threats 
of  economic  reprisal.  Cattlemen  and 
farmers  who  are  one  step  removed  on  the 
distribution  chain  from  the  powerful 
price-fixer  are  less  vtilnerable  to  eco- 
nomic reprisal  and  are  more  likely  to  be 
willing  to  sue  to  enforce  our  price-fixing 
laws.  Thus,  these  cattlemen  can  act  as  a 
powerful  deterrent  to  illegal  price  fixing. 

If  these  cattlemen  and  farmers  are  not 
permitted  standing  to  sue,  and  large  cor- 
porations continue  to  fix  low  prices  paid 
to  the  producers  and  sellers  of  products, 
the  existence  of  small  businessmen  In 
these  markets  is  imperiled.  Unfortu- 
nately, small  producers  may  be  forced  to 
sell  out  and  the  result  will  be  develop- 
ment of  large  producers  of  products,  thus 
accelerating  the  demise  of  the  small  fam- 
ily-owned farm.  These  probable  occur- 
rences raise  the  spectre  of  more  monopo- 
lies and  will  result  In  more  anticompeti- 
tive pricing. 

These  reasons,  Mr.  President,  suggest 
the  need  for  our  amendment,  the  Small 
Business  Antitrust  Act,  which  revitalizes 
the  ability  of  Indirect  sellers  to  bring  ac- 
tions against  anticompetitive  and  mo- 
nopolistic corporations.  Our  bill  will  help 
protect  small  biisinesses,  slow  the  demise 
of  the  small  family  farm  and  encourage 
them  to  help  enforce  our  Nation's  anti- 
trust laws.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  our  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  931 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the  "Small  Business 
Antitrust   Access   Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Clayton  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  section  4H  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  41.  Any  seller,  either  In  direct  privity 
or  not  In  direct  privity  wlt*i  the  defeniant, 
shall  not  be  barred  or  otherwise  limited  in 
recovery  In  any  pending  or  future  action 
under  section  4.  4A  or  4C  of  this  Act.". 
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By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  932.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  promote 
the  effective  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion of  livestock  fraud;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

LIVESTOCK    rSAUD    PKOTECTION   ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  main- 
taining the  economic  development  of 
Montana  is  one  of  my  t(H>  priorities. 
Combating  crime  is  an  essential  part 
of  protecting  the  economy  of  my  State. 
The  economy  of  my  State  and  the  econ- 
omy of  many  other  States  in  the  Union 
includes  as  one  of  Its  chief  components 
the  livestock  industry.  Livestock  transac- 
tions in  this  Nation  generate  well  over 
$50  billion  in  commerce  each  year.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  industry  has 
become  an  esisy  mark  for  embezzlers, 
counterfeiters  and  unscrupulous  dealers 
who  perpetrate  fraud. 

Todav  I  am  introducing  legislation. 
the  Livestock  Fraud  Protection  Act,  that 
will  address  this  problem.  Last  year  the 
Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Committees 
passed  a  provision  similar  to  this  bill  In 
the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act.  The 
provision  was  an  amendment  that  I 
sponsored  which  addressed  livestock 
fraud. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  when  the 
Code  is  reintroduced  In  this  Congress, 
the  livestock  provision  will  remain  in 
It.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  this  problem 
Is  80  critical  that  a  separate  bill  is  war- 
ranted. A  separate  bill  addressing  the 
problem  of  livestock  fraud  will  add  at- 
tention to  this  important  Issue  and  act 
as  a  safety  net  in  case  Congress  does  not 
move  to  enact  the  Criminal  Code  Re- 
form Act  and  the  livestock  provision 
amended  to  It. 

Mr.  President,  cattle  rustlers  have  al- 
ways preyed  on  the  livestock  industry. 
In  years  gone  by,  the  rustling  was  ac- 
complished in  different  ways.  Usually,  all 
that  nistling  required  was  a  good  horse, 
a  strong  rope,  and  a  thief  who  had  no 
respect  for  the  property  rights  of  honest, 
hard-working  men.  Today  there  are  still 
thieves  who  have  no  respect  for  the 
rights  of  honest  men,  but  the  modem 
tools  they  use  to  steal  are  a  counterfeit 
check  and  the  stop-payment  notice. 

The  methods  are  less  dramatic,  but  the 
resulting  damage  is  not.  For  example,  in 
1  week  in  my  State  in  four  separate 
transactions,  ranchers  lost  1,500  head  of 
cattle  worth  nearly  $500,000.  The  victims 
were  well  established  Montana  ranchers 
and  livestock  dealers.  The  buyers  were  all 
unlicensed  dealers  from  other  States  who 
either  issued  bad  checks  or  stopped  pay- 
ment on  them. 

Similar  crimes  are  occurring  nation- 
ally. I  received  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  about  one  Indi- 
vidual, operating  out  of  Colorado,  who 
defrauded  ranchers  In  Colorado.  Okla- 
homa. Texas,  and  Nebraska  of  $2.5  mil- 
lion. In  another  case,  a  counterfeiting 
ring,  operating  in  several  States  in  the 
South,  swindled  banks  out  of  at  least 
$50,000.  They  were  selling  livestock  at  a 
local  auction,  requesting  payment  by  a 
check,  then  forging  the  check  to  a  much 
mgl^r  figure  and  cashing  It  In  at  local 


Often,  local  law  enforcement  officials 
cannot  keep  up  with  these  criminals  that 
operate  interstate  and  roam  over  several 
State  boundaries.  Testimony  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  suggested  that  ex- 
isting laws  are  inadequate  for  controlling 
livestock  crime.  Prosecution  is  complex, 
involving  interstate  commerce  and  vari- 
ous financial  instruments.  Most  of  the 
individuals  who  act  scrupulously  are  not 
registered  dealers  and  escape  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Packers  and  Stockyards  Adminis- 
tration. Under  existing  law  many  of 
these  criminals  are  shielded  from  strong 
Federal  response. 

Another  major  problem  with  Federal 
enforcement  is  that  language  in  the  Fed- 
eral statute  only  mentions  that  theft  of 
cattle  is  pimishable.  Fraud  involving 
other  types  of  livestock  is  not  covered 
imder  th's  old  1948  statute. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  would  correct 
this  Inadequacy.  The  Livestock  Fraud 
Protection  Act  would  update  present 
Federal  law  in  two  ways. 

First,  the  language  In  the  law  that 
specifies  cattle  would  be  replaced  with 
the  word  Uvestock.  Therefore,  theft  In- 
volving domestic  stock  other  than  cattle, 
such  as  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  would  also 
be  covered  by  Federal  law. 

Second,  our  bill  changes  existing  law 
by  providing  tougher  penalties  for 
thieves  convicted  of  livestock  fraud.  Cur- 
rently, a  5 -year  sentence  and  a  fine  of 
$5,000  is  the  only  penalty  for  receiving 
or  trafficking  stolen  cattle.  Under  our 
bill,  harsher  penalties  would  be  allowed 
if  the  value  of  the  livestock  stolen  was 
great. 

For  example,  where  the  value  of  the 
livestock  at  issue  was  over  $100,000,  then 
a  10 -year  sentence  would  be  justified 
rather  than  imposition  of  a  5-year  jail 
term.  Conversely,  where  the  value  of  the 
livestock  was  low.  under  $10,000.  then  no 
Federal  jurisdiction  would  apply  to  the 
crime. 

These  penalties  that  vary  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  crime  make  more 
sense  and  are  more  just.  Minor  thefts 
of  livestock  would  be  left  to  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Major  thefts 
would  bring  in  the  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Therefore,  where  the 
value  of  the  property  at  Issue  was  over 
$10,000  and  If  the  livestock  was  marketed 
in  interstate  commerce,  then  Federal 
jurisdiction  would  be  triggered. 

Combating  modem  livestock  crime 
requires  Federal  enforcnnent.  Cattle 
rustling  in  this  day  and  age  is  extremely 
complex ;  it  involves  several  States  and  a 
variety  of  financial  instruments.  Our  bill 
would  give  local  police  Federal  help  in 
fighting  crime.  The  US.  attomeys  and 
the  FBI  would  be  given  the  authority 
they  need  to  pursue  crimes  that  cannot 
be  prosecuted  under  State  law. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  wiU  reduce 
criminal  activity  in  the  livestock  indus- 
try. This  will  be  accomplished  by  assur- 
ing a  strong  Federal  response  to  inter- 
state livestock  crjnes.  In  so  doing,  our 
Nation's  livestock  industry  will  be  en- 
hanced, ranchers  will  be  given  added 
protection  and  consiuners  will  be  fissured 
an  adequate  supply  of  fairly  priced  meat 
products. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  our  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko  as 
follows: 

S.  933 

Be  it  enacted  bji  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uvestock  Fraud 
Protection  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  31  of  UUe  18.  Cnlt«d  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  aecUoa  666 
a  new  section  666  to  read  as  foUows: 
"8  636.  Theft  of  livestock 

"Whoever  obtains  or  uses  the  property  of 
another  which  has  a  value  of  tlO.OOO  or  more 
In  connection  with  the  marketing  of  live- 
stock In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with 
Intent  to  de^ve  the  other  of  a  right  to  the 
property  or  a  benefit  to  the  property  or  to 
appropriate  the  property  to  hi*  own  use  or 
the  use  of  another  shall  be  lined  not  more 
than  •10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
Ave  years  or  both.". 

Sec.  3.  The  analysis  of  chapter  31  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
item: 

"666.  Theft  of  Uvestock.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  2316  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"cattle"  each  place  it  appears  In  the  sec- 
tion beading  and  In  the  text  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  In  such  Instance  "livestock". 

Sec.  5.  Section  2317  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "cattle" 
each  place  It  appears  In  the  section  heading 
and  In  the  text  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
in  such  Instance  "livestock". 

Sec.  6.  The  analysis  of  chapter  113  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "cattle"  In  sections  2316  and  2317 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Uvestock". 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Presslbr)  : 
S.  933.  A  bill  to  authorize  rrfiablUta- 
tion  of  the  Belle  Pourche  Irrigaticm  proj- 
ect, and  for  other  imrpoees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 
beaotboeization  or  heixb  povbchk  fbojbct 

nr   SOUTH  DAKOTA 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR  Mr  President,  today 
Senator  Prkssleb  and  I  are  Introducing 
legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Belle 
Pourche  project  in  South  Dakota  as  a 
unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan  liAissouri  Basin 
program. 

The  Belle  Fourche  project  went  Into 
operation  in  1908.  and  73  years  later 
most  of  the  structures  in  the  irrigation 
project  have  reached  their  design  life 
and  are  badly  in  need  of  repair.  In  fact, 
there  have  been  five  accidental  deaths  in 
the  last  5  years  that  might  have  been 
averted  with  the  iwoject  improvements 
to  be  provided  through  this  legislation. 
For  example,  because  of  the  absence  of 
handrails  district  employees  have  actu- 
ally slipped  from  the  structures  and 
fallen  into  the  canals. 

Modernization  and  improvements  of 
the  57.000-acre  project  will  produce 
significant  benefits  according  to  a  Jan- 
uary 1981.  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Service  draft  report.  Reliability  will  be 
restored  to  the  system  and  annual  ooer- 
at^ons  and  maintenance  costs  will  be 
reduced  by  $30,000.  Reduced  seepage 
and  operational  waste  will  save  approzi- 
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mately  20.000  acre-feet  of  water  annu- 
ally and  will  result  in  the  reclaiming  of 
agriculture  lands  affected  by  the  seep- 
age. 

Ttit  proposed  changes  would  provide 
safety  features  for  the  protection  of  hu- 
man life  and  would  insure  the  continued 
social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Butte  and  Meade  Counties  who 
depend  upon  the  project  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

Finally,  because  of  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding the  Federal  Government's  po- 
sition on  reclamation  acreage  limita- 
tions, we  have  included  a  section  in  the 
lef^atlon  that  addresses  that  issue. 
The  specific  limitations  we  provide  in 
section  6  are  both  reasonable  in  the 
absence  of  a  national  policy  and  accept- 
able to  the  users  in  the  Belle  Fourche 
irrigation  district. 

Since  many  States  have  similar  prob- 
lems involving  the  need  for  better  utUi- 
zation  of  water  resources,  I  am  hopeful 
my  colleagues  will  see  the  need  and 
agree  that  we  ought  to  act  promptly  to 
provide  for  the  modernization  of  the 
Belle  Fourche  irrigation  project.* 


By  Mr.  OARN: 

S.  935.  A  bill  to  dissolve  the  National 
Consimier  Cooperative  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
BanWng,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

TnUCtNATION   or    NAnONAL   CONST7UCR 
COOPKmATTVK   BAim 

•  Uc.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  dissolve  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  and  termi- 
nate Its  activities.  By  introducing  the 
bill.  Members  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  review  and  discuss  the  need  for  the 
NCCB  In  light  of  the  administration's 
eamomic  program. 

The  administration  believes  that  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  Is  necessary  and  con- 
sistent with  its  economic  plan  to  restrict 
Federal  budgetary  support  to  programs 
of  fimdamental  national  priority.  Fur- 
thermore, the  administration  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  special  tax  treatment 
generally  enjoyed  by  cooperatives  Is  sxif- 
flclent  to  Insure  the  viability  of  those 
cooperatives  which  serve  an  economic 
purpose  and  are  effectively  managed. 
Although  over  $50  million  had  been  ap- 
propriated for  NCCB  activities  in  fscal 
year  1980,  only  $5.2  million  In  loans 
were  actually  disbursed. 

Accordingly,  the  administration's  bill 
would  provide  for  the  termination  of  the 
NCCB  effective  September  30,  1981.  In 
the  Interim,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury would  assume  control  of  the  Bank 
to  manage  the  liquidation  of  the  Bank's 
assets  and  the  servicing  of  lt«  loan 
portfcrflo. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  blD  and  a  sec- 
tlon-by-section  analysis  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  o-dered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd,  as  follows: 

S.  935 
Be  it  enacted  Djr  the  Senate  and  the  Hcnue 
Of  Bepreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreaa  attembled.   TbAt  thla 


Act  may  b«  cited  u  \i\t  "National  Consumer 
Cooperative    Bank    Liquidation    Act." 

mMINATION    or   TRC    BAXK 

Sic.  a.  The  National  Consumer  Coopera- 
tive  Bank    Act    (93    Stat.   499.    et   seq.;    13 
U.S.C.    3001,   et   aeq.)    U   repealed   effective 
September  30.  1981. 
TBAMsrE>  or  ruNCTiONS  powns  Airo  Dimis 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Effective  Immediately,  the 
Board  of  Directors  established  by  section 
103  of  the  National  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank  Act  Is  abolished. 

(b)  Effective  Immediately,  the  functions, 
powers,  duties,  assets,  and  UabUltles  of  the 
National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 
(Bank),  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the 
Offlce  of  Self-Help  Development  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance  are  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  (Secretary).  There 
Is  authorised  to  be  established  a  fund  for 
this  purpose.  Loan  repayment  and  other 
proceeds  may  be  credited  to  this  fund  and 
used  to  cover  expenses  associated  with  the 
Uquldatlon  of  the  Bank.  Amounts  In  excess 
of  these  requirements,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  returned  to  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 
The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall  take  such 
action  as  necessiry.  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations,  to  conclude 
the  outstanding  affairs  of  the  Bank,  in- 
cluding matters  affecting  personnel,  con- 
tracts, assets,  liabilities,  property,  and  rec- 
ords of  the  Bank.  Bank  employees  shall  not 
be  deemed  Federal  employees  for  any 
purpose. 

(c)  Effective  Immediately,  the  Secretary: 
(1)  shall  not  enter  Into  any  new  loan  or 

loan  guarantee  commitments  on  behalf  of 
the  Bank  or  under  the  National  Consumer 
Cooperative  Bank  Act: 

(3)  m»y  transfer  loans  to  other  Federal 
agencies  or  enter  Into  contractual  arrange- 
ments for  loan  servicing:   and 

(3)  may  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
outstanding  loans. 

REDniPTION    or    OUTSTANDING     STOCK 

S«c.  4.  In  exercising  the  transferred  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties,  the  Secretary  shall 
liquidate  the  outstanding  class  A.  class  B, 
and  class  C  capital  stock  In  a  nuoiner  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  section  104 
of  the  National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 
Act.  The  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion, 
redeem  class  B  and  class  C  stock  owned  by 
borrowers  from  the  Bank  either  by  payment 
of  an  amoxuit  equal  to  the  value  of  the  re- 
spective stocks  at  redemption,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  or  reduction  of  the  out- 
standing balance  of  the  borrower's  loan  by 
the  amount  so  determined. 

mscnxANBoirs  amendment 

Sec.  5.  Any  provision  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank  Act  which  is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Is 
repealed. 

Sbction-bt-Sbction   Analysis 
Section  1 — This  section  contains  the  short 
title  of  the  bill,  which  U  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  Liquida- 
tion Act." 

Section  a — This  section  repeals,  effective 
September  30,  1981,  the  NaUonal  Consumer 
Cooperative  Bank  Act.  which  establishes  the 
National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  (Bank) 
and  the  Offlce  of  Self-Help  Development  and 
Technical  Assistance  (Office). 

Section  3— Upon  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  Liquida- 
tion Act  (Act),  this  section  would  Immedi- 
ately transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (SecreUry)  all  the  functions,  powers, 
duties,  assets,  and  UabUltles  of  the  Bank,  the 
Bank  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  Office.  It  la 
Intended  that  the  Secretary  take  the  action 
necessary  to  conclude  the  activities  of  the 
Bank  and  the  Office,  and  to  arrange  for  serv- 


Iclng  of  the  remaining  loan  portfolio  after 
liquidation  of  the  Bank.  The  section  also 
authorl2.es  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for 
the  receipt  of  loan  repayment  and  other  pro- 
ceeds. I'he  fund  is  intended  to  cover  liquida- 
tion expenses,  and  any  funds  In  excess  of 
those  needed  to  carry  out  the  Uquldatlon 
shall  be  returned  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  The  bill  would  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  exercise  his  discretion  as  to  which 
Department  or  agency  is  best  suited  to  serv- 
ice the  loan  portfolio. 

Additionally,  this  section  clearly  states 
that  Bank  employees  sbaU  not  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  for  any  purposes.  This  Is 
to  avoid  the  contention  that,  upon  the  trans- 
fer of  functions,  powers  and  duties  to  the 
SecreUry  the  employment  status  of  the  Bank 
employees    would    be    changed    thereby. 

Finally,  the  section  would  prohibit  any 
further  loan  or  loan  guarantee  commitments 
on  behalf  of  the  Bank.  However,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  arrange  for  loan 
servicing  and  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
any  outstanding  loans. 

Section  4 — Ihls  section  provides  for  the 
liquidation  of  outstanding  Bank  stock  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  section 
104  of  the  National  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank  Act.  Under  section  104.  the  cla%  A  stock 
outstanding.  Issued  entirely  to  the  Federal 
Government,  would  be  given  priority  In  the 
liquidation  process  over  the  remaining  stock 
outstanding.  In  liquidating  the  remaining 
stock  outstanding  (class  B  and  C) .  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  exerclEe  discretion  in 
determining  whether  redemption  of  the  stock 
should  bo  by  payment  or  by  reduction  of  a 
borrower's  loan  balance.  In  exercising  dis- 
cretion. It  Is  anticipated  that  the  method  of 
redemption  most  beneficial  to  the  borrower 
will  be  given  due  consideration,  provided 
that  the  Interests  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  not  adversely  affected  thereby. 

Section  5 — This  section  would  repeal  as 
necessary  provisions  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank  Act  which  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  Secretary's  orderly  ex- 
ercise of  the  transferred  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  pending  total  repeal  of  the 
statute. 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  and  Mr.  Kasten)  : 
S.  936.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Savings  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1981";  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

savings  expansion  ACT  Or   1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  encourage  the 
savings  necessary  to  expand  economic 
growth  in  the  United  States. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  Lloyd 
Bentsen  and  Bob  Kasten  are  joining 
with  me  as  original  cosponsors  of  the 
measure. 

We  must  expand  economic  growth, 
and  increased  savings  is  critical  to  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Nothing  is  more  Important  than 
growth.  The  basic  choice  facing  the 
economy  Is  to  grow  or  not  to  grow.  If 
we  had  put  a  modest  but  sustained 
growth  policy  in  place  In  1950,  the  re- 
sults would  by  now  be  enormous.  Con- 
sider the  period  19R0  to  1979.  In  1979, 
U.S.  GNP  reached  $2%  trillion.  It  would 
have  been  $3  Vi  trillion. 

Between  1950  and  1979,  the  average 
armual  growth  of  the  U.S.  economy  in 
real  terms  was  3.6  percent.  Many  other 
major  Industrialized  countries  grew  at 
annual  real  rates  averaging  in  excess  of 
5.5  percent.  If  the  United  States  had 
grown    an    average    1.5 -percent    faster 
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each  year  since  1950  at  a  rate  of  just 
over  5  percent  its  GNP  in  19  <  9  would 
have  been  $3  Vz  trllhon. 

With  a  $3  Vz  trillion  economy.  Incomes 
would  have  been  50  percent  higher  than 
they  were  in  1979.  Jobs  would  have  been 
plentiful.  Federal  revenues  in  1979  would 
have  been  $250  billion  higher,  enough  to 
have  provided  for  a  balanced  budget,  wel- 
fare reform,  national  health  insurance, 
and  unquestioned  military  preeminence, 
with  enough  left  over  to  have  let  us  re- 
duce payroll  and  income  taxes  instead 
of  raising  them.  Of  course,  price  stability 
would  have  been  another  spinoff  of  the 
growth  of  real  output  and  the  balanced 
budget. 

Faster  growth,  higher  Incomes,  and 
plentiful  jobs  are  exactly  what  the  un- 
employed, underprivileged,  smd  the 
minorities  of  this  country  have  been 
seeking  for  many  years.  It  is  no  accident 
that  the  greatest  gains  in  income,  jobs, 
and  dignity  for  minority  workers  have 
come  during  periods  of  rapid  expansion. 

Savings  is  the  key  to  increased  eco- 
nomic growth.  Saving,  basically,  is  the 
amount  of  each  year's  GNP  left  over  after 
immediate  consumption.  Only  the 
amount  saved  provides  the  resources  for 
investing  In  long-term  capital  goods,  the 
plant  and  equipment  that  expands  ca- 
pacity, increases  productivity,  and 
stabilizes  prices. 

The  United  States  has  the  lowest  rate 
of  saving  in  the  Western  World,  resulting 
in  the  lowest  rate  of  productivity  growth, 
investment,  and  real  waee  increases 
among  the  major  industrialized  nations. 
Personal  savings  is  falling  because  infla- 
tion and  high  tax  rates  reduce  the  real 
rate  of  return  on  savings.  As  people  are 
pushed  into  higher  tax  brackets,  they  get 
to  keep  less  of  each  additional  dollar  of 
savings  income.  Since  income  from  sav- 
ings is  added  to  earned  income,  the  high- 
est tax  rate  each  taxpayer  pays  is  im- 
posed on  his  or  her  savings  income.  The 
higher  the  tax  rate  individuals  face  on 
the  additional  income  from  savings,  the 
less  likely  they  are  to  save.  Thus,  the 
present  high  tax  rates  discourage  new 
savings,  encourage  consumption,  and 
force  savings  away  from  productive  in- 
vestments into  tax-exempt  bonds  and  tax 
shelters. 

The  total  amount  of  savings  in  the 
United  States — personal  savings,  re- 
tained earnings,  and  depreciation  set 
asides—  has  already  fallen  so  low  that  we 
are  not  providing  enough  investment  to 
keep  pace  with  replacing  womout  ma- 
chinery and  equipping  a  growing  labor 
force.  This  is  leading  to  falling  produc- 
tivity, lower  real  wages,  and  reduced  job 
opportunities.  Unless  action  is  taken,  we 
face  a  decade  of  stagnation. 

Furthermore,  millions  of  taxpayers 
have  purchased  bonds  and  made  deposits 
at  low-interest  rates  in  years  past,  only 
to  find  these  rates  overwhelmed  by  infla- 
tion. Their  tcbI  rate  of  return  on  most 
stocks  and  bonds  is  now  less  than  zero, 
yet  is  considered  to  be  income  and  is 
taxed  as  such.  This  is  particularly  hard 
on  retirees. 

In  order  to  encourage  additional  sav- 
ings, the  tax  rates  et  which  additional 
savings  income  Is  taxed  must  be  reduced. 


The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
is  identical  to  a  measure  I  proix>sed  last 
year. 

The  proposal  would  reduce  the  tax  rate 
on  additional  savings  by  treating  interest 
and  dividend  income  more  equally  with 
earned  income. 

Specifically,  the  bill  reduces  the  top 
marginal  tax  rate  to  50  percent  from  its 
current  level  of  70  percent. 

It  further  provides  that  earned  income 
and  savings  income  shall  be  taxed  sepa- 
rately, after  allowable  deductions  and 
exemptions,  with  the  first  dollars  of  each 
type  of  income  starting  in  the  lowest  tax 
brackets.  A  limit  on  eligibility  is  imposed 
for  those  upper  income  taxpayers  with 
more  than  $10,000  in  certain  sheltered 
preference  income. 

The  bill  equalizes  tax  rates  for  both 
earned  and  unearned  income  at  rates 
ranging  from  14  to  50  percent.  This  ends 
the  discrimination  against  saving  which 
has  been  in  the  Code  since  1969.  Current- 
ly, "personal  service  income"  faces  a 
maximum  tax  rate  of  50  percent,  while 
savings  income  faces  a  top  rate  of  70  per- 
cent. The  change  will  ultimately  lead  to 
more  Federal  revenue,  because  of  a  sharp 
drop  in  the  use  of  tax  shelters  as  the  top 
rate  is  reduced. 

Furthermore,  lower  and  middle-in- 
come tax  rates  on  savings  income  are  re- 
duced by  an  income-splitting  provision, 
in  current  law,  after  exemptions,  earned 
and  unearned  income  are  added  together 
to  obtain  taxable  incbme,  stacking  one 
on  top  of  the  other  to  reach  the  higher 
brackets.  Under  this  proposal,  each  tax- 
payer would  compute  a  tax  on  earned 
income  alone,  and  on  imeamed  income 
alone,  and  then  add  the  taxes  together. 
In  this  way,  the  first  dollar  of  each  type 
of  income  would  start  in  the  14-percent 
tax  bracket. 

Each  type  of  income  would  rise  only 
through  as  many  brackets  as  its  own  size 
would  warrant.  The  result  would  be  lower 
tax  rates  on  added  income  of  both  types. 
Specifically,  the  tax  rate  on  additional 
interest  and  dividends  from  added  sav- 
ings would  be  in  a  lower  tax  bracket  than 
at  present  for  most  taxpayers,  resulting 
In  more  incentive  to  add  to  savings. 

Currently,  individuals  with  more  than 
$10,000  in  preference  income— income 
from  tax-sheltered  activities — are  sub- 
ject to  the  minimum  tax.  As  a  further 
inducement  for  such  individuals  to  re- 
turn to  more  productive,  ordinary  invest- 
ment, the  bill  limits  the  participation  of 
those  upper  income  individuals  who  con- 
tinue to  use  tax  shelters.  Individuals  with 
more  than  $10,000  in  preference  in- 
come— other  than  capital  gains — are 
prohibited  from  using  this  income-split- 
ting provision. 

Mr.  President,  for  most  working-age 
taxpayers,  the  bulk  of  income  is  earned 
with  only  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thou- 
sand in  savings  income  added  on  the  top. 
Th'^  bill  would  bring  this  income  down 
from  the  taxpayer's  top  tax  bracket, 
where  it  may  face  rates  of  24,  36.  or  even 
70  percent,  and  puts  it  into  the  14-  or  16- 
percent  brackets,  producing  increased 
savings  incentives  at  relatively  low  cost. 

Outside  of  completely  exempting  all 
interest  and  dividend  income  from  taxa- 


tion, the  most  effective  way  to  encourage 
increased  savings  is  to  reduce  the  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  on  interest  and  dividend 
income. 

On  equity  grounds,  and  as  a  key  first 
step,  I  supported  and  voted  for  the  leg- 
islation to  provide  a  tax  exemption  of  up 
to  $400  for  interest  and  dividend  income. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  build 
on  the  savings  exemption.  For  In  order 
to  encourage  additional  savings  the  tax 
rates  at  which  additional  savings  income 
io  taxed  must  be  reduced.  By  starting 
both  earned  and  unearned  income  off  in 
the  lowest  tax  bracket  and  at  the  lowest 
tax  rates,  and  by  applying  the  50-percent 
maximum  earned  income  tax  rate  to  un- 
earned income,  the  Savings  Expansion 
Act  reduces  the  marginal  tax  rates  on 
additional  interest  and  dividend  In- 
come— increasing  the  rate  of  return  on 
saving  and  encouraging  the  additional 
savings  needed  to  increase  productivity, 
restrain  inflation,  and  expand  real  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd.  as 
follows: 

s.  936 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Section   1.  Amendment  or  1954  Code,  Etc. 

(a)  Amendment  or  1954  Code. — Except  aa 
Otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(b)  Tecbnicai.  and  Contokminc  Amehd- 
MENT8. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall,  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  draft  of  the 
technical  and  conforming  amendments 
which  are  necessary  to  reflect  throughout 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  the  sub- 
stantive amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
Sec.  2.  50-PEacEKT  Maximum  Rate  roa  Indi- 
viduals; Sepaeate  Computation  or 
Tax. 

(a)   Oenekal  Rule. — Section  I  (relating  to 
tax  imposed  on  Individuals)   is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 
"Section  1.  Tax  Imposed. 

"(a)   Oenesal  BUI.E. — 

"(1)  iNDinouALs. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2).  there  Is  hereby  Imposed  on 
the  Income  of  every  Individual  a  tax  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  tax  on  personal  service  taxable 
Income  determined  under  the  applicable  rate 
schediUe.  plus 

"(B)  the  tax  on  nonperaonal  aerrloe  tax- 
able Income  determined  under  the  applicable 
rate  schedule. 

"(2)   Cektain  individuals  wn-H  items  op 

TAX  FBEmCNCE.  ESTATES.  AND  TEUSTB. There 

Is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  Income  of — 

"(A)  every  Individual  who  has  Items  of 
tax  preference  described  In  section  57(a) 
(other  than  paragraph  (9)  thereof)  for  the 
taxable  year  In  excess  of  $10,000  (SS.tXN)  In 
the  case  of  a  separate  return  by  a  married 
Individual  (as  defined  In  section  143) ),  and 
"(B)  every  estate  or  trust  taxable  umler 
this  section. 
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a  tax  equal  to  the  tax  on  taxable  Income  de- 
termined under  the  applicable  rate  schedule. 
"(b)   Appucablx  Rati  ScHXDtru  ro>  Mab- 

UKD   INSITIDUALA   PlUMtS   JOIMT   RrTUSNS. In 

the  caae  of — 

"(1)  every  married  Individual  (as  defined 
In  asctlon  143)  who  makes  a  single  return 
Jointly  with  his  spouse  under  section  6013, 
and 

"(3)  every  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  In 
section  3(a)), 

the  following  is  the  applicable  rate  schedule: 

"If  tlM  amount  <i  which  the  tax 
is  to  tM  (MinniiMd  is: 

Not  o«f  $2,100 

Ovtr   U.IOO   but   not  ov«r 


J«,200. 
Ov«r   (4.200   but   not   ov«r 

(8.500. 
Ovtr   U,SOO   but   not  ovtr 

(12,600. 
Ovtr  (12,600  but  not  ovtr 

(16.800. 
Ovtr  (16,800  but  not  ovtr 

(21.200. 
Ovtr  121.200  but  not  ovtr 

(26,500. 
Ovtr  (26.500  but  not  ovtr 

(31.800. 
Ovtr  (31,800  but  not  ovtr 

(42,400. 
Ovtr  (42,400  but  not  ovtr 

(56.600. 
Ovtf  (56,600 „ 


Tht  tai  ii : 
14%  of  taiabit  income. 
(294.  plus  16%  of  a>c«ss 

ovtr  {2,10a 
(630,   plus   18%  of  ewtss 

ovtr  (4,200. 
(1,404,  plus  21%  of  tictss 

ovtr  (8,500. 
(2,265,  plus  24%  of  aictss 

ovtr  (12.600. 
(3,273,  plus  28%  of  aictss 

ovtr  (16,800. 
(4,505,  plus  32%  of  txctss 

ovtr  (21,200. 
(6.201,  plus  37%  of  tuess 

ovtr  (26,500. 
(j,162,  plus  43%  of  ticess 

ovtr  (31  800. 
(12,720,  plus  49%  of  exctss 

ovtr  (42,400. 
(19,678.  plus  50%  of  excess 

ovtr  (&6.6O0. 

"(c)  HK4DS  OF  Households. — In  the  case 
of  every  Individual  who  Is  the  head  of  a 
household  (as  defined  in  section  2(b)).  the 
following    U    the    applicable    rate   schedule: 

'If  tJie  amount  on  wtiich  tht 

tax  >s  to  bt  dtttrmiiMd  is: 

Not  ovtr  (2,100 

Ovtr   (2,100   but   not  ovtr 

(4,200. 
Ovtf   M.20O   but   not   ovtr 

(6,400. 
Ovtr   (6,400   but   MX   ovtr 

(9,500. 
Ovtr    (9.500    but    not   over 

(12.700. 
Ovtf  (12.700   but  not  over 

(15,900. 
Ovtr  (15,900  but  not  ovtr 

J21.200. 
Ovtr  (21,200  but  not  over 

(26.500. 
Ovtr  (26.500  but  not  ovtr 

(31.800. 
Ovtr   (31,800   but  not  ovtr 

(42.400. 
Ovtf  (42,400 


Tht  tax  is: 
14%  of  taxaMt  income. 
(294,   plus   16%  of  excess 

ovtr  (2,100. 
(630,    plus    18%  of  excess 

over  (4,200. 
(1,02«,  plus  22%  of  excess 

over  (6.400 
(1.708,  pius  24%  of  excess 

ovtr  (9,500. 
(2.476.  plus  26%  of  excess 

over  (12,700. 
(3,308,  plus  31%  of  excess 

over  (15,900. 
(4.951,  plus  36%  of  e  cess 

over  121  200 
(6,859,  plus  42%  of  excess 

ovtr  (26,500. 
(9,085,  plus  46%  of  excess 

ovtr  (31,100 
113.961,  plus  50%  of  excess 

ovtr  (42.400. 

"•(«>)  UKMAaaiXD  INDIVIDUAI^  (Otheb  Than 
STTBVtmfG  Spouses  and  Heads  or  House- 
holds) . — :n  the  case  of  every  Individual 
(other  than  a  surviving  spouse  as  defined  In 
section  2(a)  or  the  head  of  a  household  as 
defined  in  section  2(b))  who  Is  not  a  mar- 
ried individual  (as  defined  In  section  143) 
the  following  Is  the  applicable  rate  schedule : 

'If  the  amount  on  which  tht 

tax  is  to  be  dttermintd 

is: 

Not  ovtr  (1,100 

Ovtr  (1,100  but  not  over 

(2,100. 
Over'  (2,100  but  not  over 

(4,200. 
Ovtr  (4.200  but  not  over 

(6.200. 
Over  (6.200  but  not  over 

SI.  500. 
Over'  (8.500  but  not  over 

(10.600. 
Ovtr  (10.600  but  not  over 

(12.700 
Ovtr  (12.700  but  not  ovtr 

(15.900. 
Ovtr  (15.900  but  not  ovtr 

'21.200 
Ovtr  12L200  but  not  ovtr 

Ovtr  (26.500  but  not  ovtr 

(31.800. 
Ovtr  (31 JOO  but  not  over 

(39.200. 
Ovtr  (39,200 


The  tax  is: 
14%  of  taxaMt  incofflt. 
(154,  plus  16%  of  excess  over 

(1.100. 
(314,  plus  18%  of  excess  over 

(2,100. 
(692.  plus  19%  of  excess  over 

(4,200. 
(1, 072,  plus  21%  of  excess 

ovw(6>00. 
(1,555,    plus  24%  of  excess 

over  (8,500. 
(2,059.    plus   26% 

over  (10,600, 
(2.605.    plus    30% 

over  (12  700. 
(3.565,   plus   34% 

ovtr  (15.900. 
(5,367.    plus   39% 

over  (21,200. 
(7,434,    plus    44% 

over  (26,500, 
(9,766,    plus    49% 

over  (31  800. 
(13.392.  plus  50% 

over  (39.200. 

"(*)  Sepaeate  Brruurs  rr  Uaeeizd  Iitdi- 
TSBVkLB;  Estates  and  TBusts. — In  the  case 
at — 


of  excess 

of  excess 

of  excess 

of  excess 

of  excess 

of  excess 

of  excess 


"(1)  every  married  Individual  (as  defined 
In  section  143)  who  does  not  make  a  single 
return  Jointly  with  bis  spouse  under  section 
6013.  and 

"(3)  every  estate  and  trust  taxable  under 
this  subsection, 
the  following  is  the  applicable  rate  schedule : 

"If  the  amount  on  which  the 

tax  is  to  be  detefmined  is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  (1,050 14%  of  taxable  income. 

Over   ^,050   but   not  ovtr  (147,  plus  16%  of  excess 


(2,100 
Over   12,100   but   not  over 

(4,250. 
Over   (4.250   but   not   over 

(6,300 
Over   (6,300   but   not  over 

(8,400. 
Over   (8,400   but   not  over 

(10,600. 
Over  (10,600  but  not  over 

(13,250. 
Over  (13,250  but  not  over 

(15.M0. 
Over  115,900  but  not  over 

(21,200. 
Over   (21,200  but  not  over 

(28,300. 


over  (1,050. 
(315,   plus   18%  of  excess 

over  (^,100. 
(702,   plus  21%  of  excess 

over  14,250. 
(1  132,50,     plus     24%     of 

excess  over  (6,300, 
(1,636.50,     plus     28%     of 

excess  over  (8,400. 
(2,252.50.     plus     32%     of 

excess  over  (10,600. 
(3,100.50,     plus     37%     of 

excess  over  (13,250. 
(4,0i3l,  plus  43%  of  excess 

over  >li,900. 
(6,360,  plus  49%  of  excess 

over  (21.<!00. 


Ovtr  (28,300 (9,839.  plus  507,,  of  excess 

over  (2(1,300." 

(b)    Detebmination   or   Income. — Section 
63  (defining  taxable  Income)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 
"Sec.  63.  Taxable  Income  Defined. 

"(a)  CoRPOBATioNS. — For  pxirposes  of  this 
subtitle,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the 
term  'taxable  Income'  means  gross  income 
minus  the  deductions  allowed  by  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(b)  Individuals. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  In  the  case  of  an  Individual — 

"(1)  Personal  sebvice  taxabxj:  income. — 
The  term  'personal  service  taxable  Income' 
means  personal  service  income  reduced  by 
so  much  of  the  allowable  deductions  as  the 
individual  elects  to  allocate  against  such 
Income. 

"(2)  NONPXBSONAL  SEBVICE  TAXABLE  IN- 
COME.— The  term  'nonpersonal  service  tax- 
able Income'  means  gross  Income  reduced  by 
the  sum  of — 

"(A)  personal  service  Income,  plus 

"(B)  so  much  of  the  allowable  deductions 
as  are  not  allocated  against  personal  service 
income  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(3)  Taxable  income. — The  term  'taxable 
Income'  means  gross  Income  minus  the  al- 
lowable deductions. 

"(4)  Allowable  deducttonb. — ^The  term 
'allowable  deductions'  means — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
elects  to  Itemise  hla  deductions,  the  deduc- 
tions allowed  by  this  chapter,  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  other  Individual, 
the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  deductions  allowable  In  arriving 
at  ad  lusted  gross  Income. 

"(11)  the  derluctlons  for  personal  exemp- 
tions orovlded  bv  section  151,  and 

"(Ul)  the  standard  amount. 

"(c)  Standabo  Amount. — Por  purposes  of 
thU  subtitle — 

"(1)  In  genebal. — Except  as  provided  in 
paraeraph  (2),  the  term  'standard  amount' 
means — 

"(A)  $3,400  In  the  case  of— 

"(1)  a  Joint  return  under  section  6013,  or 
"(11)  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(a)), 

"(B)  U.SOO  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  Is  not  married  and  who  is  not  a  stirvlv- 
Ing  sooiise  (as  so  defined ) , 

"(C)  $1,700  in  the  case  of  a  married  In- 
dividual filing  a  se'^arate  return,  or 

"(D)  zero  In  any  other  case. 

"(3)  Special  bttle  roa  '■obtain  depend- 
ents.—In  the  case  of  an  individual  with  re- 
spect to  whom  a  deduction  under  section  151 
(e)  is  allowable  to  another  taxpayer  for  a 
taxable  ve«r  b*»1nnlne  In  the  ca'enrlar  year 
in  which  the  Individual's  taxable  year  be- 
gins, the  tenrs  'standard  amovnf  shall  not 
exceed  such  individual's  earned  income  (as 


defined  in  section  911(b))   for  such  taxable 
year. 

"(d)  Personal  Sebvice  Income. — ^Por  pur- 
poses of  this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  In  genebal. — The  term  'personal  serv- 
ice income'  means  any  Income  which  la 
earned  income  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 401(c)  (2)  (C)  or  section  911(b)  or  which 
Is  an  amount  received  as  a  pension  or  an- 
nuity which  arises  from  an  employer-em- 
ployee relationship  or  from  tax-deductible 
contributions  to  a  retirement  plan.  Por  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  section  911(b)  shall 
be  applied  without  regard  to  the  phrase  ',  not 
In  excess  of  30  percent  of  his  share  of  net 
profits  of  such  trade  or  bualns&s,'. 

"(2)  e:xceptions. — The  term  'personal 
service  Income'  does  not  Include  amount — 

"(A)  to  which  section  72 (m)( 6),  402(a) 
(2).  402(e),  403(a)  (2),  408(e)  (2),  408(e)  (3), 
408(e)(4).  408(e)(6),  408(f),  or  409(c)  ap- 
plies; or 

"(B)  which  is  Includible  in  gross  income 
under  section  409(b)  because  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  a  bond  which  was  not  tendered  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the  registered  owner  attained  age  70  Vi . 

"(e)  Itemized  Deductions. — Por  purposes 
of  this  subtitle,  the  term  'itemized  deduc- 
tions' means  the  deductions  allowable  by 
this  chaoter  other  than — 

"  ( 1 )  the  deductions  allowable  in  arriving 
at  adjusted  gross  income,  and 

"(2)  the  deductions  for  personal  exemp- 
tions provided  by  section  151. 
"(f)  Election  to  Itemize. — 
"(1)  In  general. — Unless  an  Individual 
makes  an  election  under  this  subsection  for 
the  taxable  year,  no  itemized  deduction  shall 
l>e  allowed  for  the  taxable  year.  Por  purposes 
of  this  subtitle,  the  determination  of  whether 
a  deduction  Is  allowable  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  the  preced- 
ing sentence. 

"(2)  Who  mat  elect. — Exceot  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (3).  an  Individual  may  make 
an  election  under  this  subsection  for  the 
taxable  year  only  If  such  Individual's  item- 
ized deductions  exceed  the  standard  amount. 
"(3)  Cebtain  individuals  tbeated  as  elect- 
ing TO  ITEMIZE. — The  following  Individuals 
shall  be  treated  as  having  made  an  election 
under  this  subsection  for  the  taxable  year : 

"(A)  a  married  individual  filing  a  separate 
return  where  either  spouse  itemizes  deduc- 
tions. 

"(B)  a  nonresident  alien  Individual,  and 
"(C)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  entitled 
to  the  benefits  dt  section  931  (relating  to  In- 
come from  sources  within  possessions  of  the 
United  States) . 

"(4)  Time  and  manneb  or  election. — Any 
election  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
on  the  taxpayer's  return,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  the  manner  of  signifying  such 
election  on  the  return. 

"(5)  Change  or  TBEATMENT. — Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  a  change 
of  treatment  with  respect  to  the  standard 
amount  and  itemized  deductions  for  any  tax- 
able year  may  be  made  after  the  filing  of  the 
return  for  such  year.  If  the  spouse  of  the  tax- 
payer filed  a  separate  return  for  any  taxable 
year  corresponding  to  the  taxable  year  of  the 
taxpayer,  the  change  shall  not  be  allowed 
unless.  In  accordance  with  such  regulations — 
"(A)  the  spouse  makes  a  change  of  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  standard  amount 
and  itemized  deductions,  for  the  taxable 
year  covered  in  such  separate  return,  consist- 
ent with  the  change  of  treatment  sought  by 
the  taxpayer,  and 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  consent 
In  writing  to  the  assessment,  within  such 
p>erlod  as  may  be  agreed  on  with  the  Secre- 
tary, of  any  deficiency,  to  the  extent.attrlbut- 
able  to  such  change  of  treatment,  even 
though  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  such  con- 
sent the  assessment  of  such  deficiency  would 
otherwise  be  prevented  by  the  operation  of 
any  law  or  rule  of  law. 
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This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  if  the  tax 
liablDty  of  the  taxpayer's  spouse,  for  the 
taxable  year  corresponding  to  the  taxable 
year  of  the  taxpayer,  has  been  compromised 
under  section  7122. 

"(g)  MABrTAL  Status. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  marital  status  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  section  143." 

(c)  Repeal  or  Maximum  Rate  on  Pxbsonal 
Sebvice  Income. — Part  VI  of  subchapter  Q 
of  chapter  1  is  hereby  repealed. 

(d)  Ei'i'Ec-iivE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1980.0 

O  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  now  save  less  than  any 
other  people  in  the  Western  World. 
Astonishing,  but  true. 

Prom  1960  to  1973,  U.S.  investment  as 
a  percentage  of  GNP  was  just  17.5  per- 
cent, compared  with  35  percent  in  Japan. 
Since  1977,  the  U.S.  savings  rate  has  con- 
tinued to  drop,  falling  below  4  percent  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1980.  And  not  sur- 
prisingly, the  United  States  has  experi- 
enced actual  declines  in  both  productiv- 
ity and  real  disposable  income  over  the 
same  period. 

Why  is  our  savings  rate  so  low?  Have 
the  American  people  suddenly  given  up 
in  providing  for  the  future?  Clearly  not. 
We  have  a  savings  crisis  in  this  country 
because  savers  respond  to  economic  in- 
centives, and  the  incentives  for  saving 
have  been  eroded  by  a  combination  of 
inflation  and  high  marginal  tax  rates. 
The  rate  of  return  on  savings  has  been 
declining,  year  after  year. 

To  make  money  by  saving,  you  have  to 
get  a  nominal  rate  of  return  that  is  suf- 
ficient not  only  to  overcome  inflation, 
but  to  overcome  the  tax  rate  on  that 
nominal  Income.  Suppose  inflation  is  20 
percent,  and  you  are  lucky  enough  to  get 
a  11 -percent  return  on  your  money.  In 
the  30-percent  income  tax  bracket,  your 
aftertax  return  is  only  7.7  percent — 
which  means  a  2.3-percent  loss  of  real 
income. 

Under  current  law.  earned  and  un- 
earned income  are  added  together  to  ob- 
tain taxable  income,  stacking  one  on  top 
of  the  other  to  reach  the  higher  tax 
brackets.  So  interest  and  dividends  are 
the  highest  taxed  income  an  individual 
can  receive. 

Instead  of  wondering  why  our  savings 
rate  Is  so  low,  maybe  we  should  be  asking 
why  anyone  is  saving  at  all. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Sena- 
tor Roth  and  Senator  Bentsen  in  intro- 
ducing the  Savings  Expansion  Act  of 
1981.  Our  b'll  would  cut  these  high  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  on  saving,  and  give  every 
American  an  incentive  to  save  more  of 
his  or  her  income,  to  pull  a  substantial 
amount  of  savings  out  of  tax  shelters  and 
into  more  productive  investments,  and 
to  encourage  capital  formation  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  Savings  Expansion  Act  would 
stimulate  saving  by  allowing  each  tax- 
payer to  compute  a  tax  on  earned  In- 
c<Mne  alone,  and  on  unecmied  Income 
alone,  and  ttien  add  the  taxes  together. 
Each  tjrpe  of  income  would  rise  only 
through  as  many  brackets  as  the  amoimt 
would  warrant.  TTie  result  would  be  a 
dramatic  reduction  in  the  marginal  tax 
rate  on  increased  saving  and  investment. 

The  average  family  of  four  making 


$25,000  a  year  now  pays  24  cents  in  taxes 
for  every  extra  dollar  of  savings  interest 
earned.  Our  bill  would  reduce  that  tax 
immediately  to  14  cents  for  every  dollar 
of  savings  income,  and  when  the  Reagan 
tax -cut  package  goes  into  effect,  the  tax 
on  savings  will  be  even  lower — 10  cents 
on  each  additional  dollar. 

That  means  the  marginal  tax  on  sav- 
ings for  the  average  family  of  four  would 
be  more  than  cut  in  half. 

"nie  best  way  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
savings  in  this  coimtry  is  to  reduce  the 
marginal  tax  rate  on  the  next  dollar  of 
interest  or  dividend  Income  an  individ- 
ual earns.  The  Savings  Expansion  Act 
would  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  saving  and  investment 
are  the  keys  to  economic  growth,  and  we 
need  economic  growth  to  see  the  kind  of 
job  creation,  social  gains,  and  rising 
standard  of  living  that  used  to  be  com- 
monplace in  America. 

I  am  proud  to  join  today  In  introducing 
this  legislation,  which  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  a  high  U.S.  savings 
rate,  toward  boosting  American  produc- 
tivity, and  toward  strengthening  our 
abiUty  to  compete  both  at  home  and 
abroad.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  938.  A  bill  to  amend  section  304  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  to  require  a 
two-thirds  vote  for  the  adoption  of  any 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
a  fiscal  year  which  revises  the  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  most  re- 
cently agreed  to  for  such  fiscal  year  if 
the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget  au- 
thority or  total  budget  outlays  or  the 
recommended  level  of  Federal  revenues 
set  forth  in  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  making  such  revisions  ex- 
ceeds the  appropriate  level  of  total  budg- 
et authority  or  total  budget  outlays  or 
the  recommended  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues, as  the  case  may  be,  set  forth  in 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  such  fiscal  year;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977. 

legislation  to  amend  TBX  CONtaXSSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT  OF   iaT4 

Mr.  ROTH.  M'.  President,  today,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to  give 
the  Congress  better  control  over  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  budget.  After  Con- 
gress passes  the  first  budget  resolution 
each  year,  this  legislation  would  require 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  pass  subsequent 
budget  resolutions  which  contain  budget 
increases.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
budget  process  was  put  Into  effect,  the 
Congress  will  be  forced  to  take  seriously 
the  spending  and  revenues  ceilings  set 
in  the  first  budget  passed. 

This  bill  is  very  similar  to  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  when  the  Budget  Act  was 
considered  in  1974.  I  believed  then,  as 
now,  that  the  focus  of  the  Congress 
should  be  on  passing  a  first  budget  reso- 
lution and  sticking  to  it.  Without  a  proc- 
ess designed  to  restrain  the  Congress 
from  ignoring  budget  ceilings  set  in  the 
first  budget  resolution,  those  ceilings  will 
be  forgotten. 


In  fact,  in  the  past  2  years  in  particu- 
lar the  totals  set  have  been  ignored.  In 
fiscal  year  1980.  the  Congress  passed  a 
first  budget  resolution  with  outlay  totals 
of  $532  billion.  Actual  spending  for  fiscal 
1981  increased  to  $579  bill.on.  Last  year, 
the  deterioration  of  the  process  was  fully 
exposed.  The  Congress  passed  a  budget 
last  May  with  spending  at  $614  billion. 
Projections  of  actual  spending  now 
range  from  $655  to  $660  billion. 

The  erosion  of  the  ceilings  set  In  the 
first  budget  resolution  raises  the  funda- 
mental question  of  whether  Congress 
should  even  bother  to  pass  a  budget  each 
year.  I  emphatically  beUeve  we  should. 
But  the  practice  of  ignoring  the  totals 
in  the  first  budget  resolution  reduces  the 
budget  process  to  a  simple  matter  of 
adding  up  spending  programs  each  year, 
then  printing  enough  money  or  allow- 
ing taxes  to  rise  sufficiently  to  f  imd  them. 
Congress  should  instead  determine  over- 
all budget  ceilings  on  the  basis  of  soimd 
fiscal  policy  and  only  then  determine 
spending  priorities. 

The  Congress  is  desparately  in  need  of 
a  budget  process  which  encourages  and 
facilitates  fiscal  discipline.  Without  a 
first  budget  resolution  with  teeth  the 
budget  process  could  become  nothing 
more  than  a  time  schedule  for  passing 
irrelevant  resolutions. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  a  vital  first  step  in  restoring  the  dis- 
cipline to  the  budget  process  which  it 
rightfully  should  have.  When  the  first 
budget  process  targets  for  budget  au- 
thority, spending  and  revenues  are  set. 
they  will  be  adhered  to  unless  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  or  House  present  and  vot- 
ing believe  they  should  be  changed.  This 
will  preclude  the  passing  of  a  politically 
attractive  budget  in  the  first  budget  res- 
olution and  casting  it  aside  a  few  short 
months  later.  This  bill  will  introduce 
some  much  needed  discipline  and  cer- 
tainly into  the  budget  process  and  will 
greatly  Improve  the  heretofore  neghgiblc 
ability  of  the  Congress  to  control  the 
Federal  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou),  as 
follows: 

S.  938 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conf/ress  attembled.  That  sec- 
tion 304  of  the  CongresslonaJ  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)  Revisions  Permitted. — "  be- 
fore "At"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Two-Tbirdb  Vote  BaoutRD — ^Begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  Septem- 
l)er  30.  1982.  if  any  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  a  fiscal  year  which  revlaes 
the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
most  recently  agreed  to  for  such  fiscal  year, 
or  the  conference  report  on  any  such  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget,  sets  forth 
for  such  fiscal  year  an  appropriate  level  of 
total  budget  authority  or  total  budget  out- 
lays or  a  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues which  Is  greater  than  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  budget  authority  or  total  budg- 
et authority  or  total  budget  outlays  or  the 
re:x>mmended  level  of  Federal  revenues,  as 
the  case  may  te,  set  forth  in  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year 
adopted  under  section  301.  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  mafcing  such  revisions  or  any 
conference    report    thereon,    in    •ltb«r    tba 
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House  of  RepresentatlTM  or  the  Senate, 
shall  be  determined  by  the  afflrmatlve  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Uembera  present  and 
voting  (a  quorvun  being  present) ,  by  roll- 
call  vote.". 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself, 

Mr.  BiDKN,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 

Danforth.    Mr.    Kxnnedt,    Mr. 

Mathias,  Mr.  Mxtzknbacm,  Mr. 

Randolph.     Mr.     Rieglk,     Mr. 

Wkicksr,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  939.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion for  fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and 
1984,  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  private 
attorneys  in  the  provision  of  legal  serv- 
ices under  that  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

BXA17TRORIZATION    OF    TUX    LIOAL    SEBVICBS 
CORPORATION 

•  ISx.  EAGLETTON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Biden, 
Cranston,  Danforth,  Kennedy,  Mathias, 
Metzenbacm,  Randolph,  Riecle, 
Weicker,  and  Williams,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  for  3  additional 
years,  and  also  to  expand  emphasis  on 
the  private  bar  in  delivering  local  legal 
services  programs. 

If  the  very  concept  of  equal  justice 
under  the  law,  upon  which  our  Nation 
was  founded,  is  to  have  any  meaning  in 
our  adversary  system  of  legal  representa- 
tion, then  every  individual  must  be  pro- 
vided the  means  whereby  he  can  enforce 
his  rights  and  redress  his  grievances. 

The  federally  funded  legal  services 
program  began  modestly  in  1965  as  a 
$603,000  pilot  program  under  title  II  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Prom  its 
earliest  days,  it  has  been  an  embattled 
program  by  its  very  nature.  Much  of  the 
litigation  handled  by  legal  services  law- 
yers has  placed  it  in  direct  conflict 
with  government  and  thus  it  has  been 
threatened  by  interference  within  the 
executive  branch,  by  Governors'  vetoes, 
and  by  congressional  efforts  to  restrict 
the  ability  of  an  attorney  to  represent  his 
client. 

Recognizing  the  Inherent  conflict  be- 
tween legal  services  programs,  and  other 
government  entities,  in  May  1971,  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  following  recommendations 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  and  his 
own  Commission  on  Executive  Organiza- 
tion, proposed  legislation  to  have  the 
program  transferred  to  a  new  independ- 
ent nonprofit  corporation. 

At  the  time  an  independent  corpora- 
tion was  proposed,  then  Director  of  OEO 
Prank  Carlucci  highlighted  the  contro- 
versy as  follows: 

It  U  an  act  of  great  self -confidence  for  a 
government  to  make  resources  available  for 
testing  the  legality  of  government  practices 
We  have  written  laws  and  created  govern- 
ment agencies  that  provide  food  for  people 
who  are  hungry,  homes  for  people  who  are 
homeless,  and  Jobs  for  people  who  are  un- 
employed. 

Consequently,  a  lawyer  who  U  going  to 
r^resent  poor  people  is  ineviubly  going  to 
be  an  advocate  for  them  aealnst  govern- 
mental sgendes  It  is  to  shield  \enl  services 
from  the  repercussions  generated  by  suits  of 
this  kind  as  well  as  those  generated  by  action 
•gainst  private  interests  that  the  President 


proposes   creation  of  an  independent   legal 
servlcej  corporation. 

I  can  remember  no  other  measure  in 
my  years  in  the  Senate  which  was  so 
hotly  contested.  deLberated  upon  for  so 
long,  and  which  finally  won  the  support 
of  so  many  with  widely  divergent  politi- 
cal and  ideological  points  of  view. 

Now  this  administration  wishes  to  set 
the  clock  back  8  years  by  wiping  out  the 
Corporation  and  including  legal  services- 
as  an  authorized  activity  within  the  so- 
cial services  block  grant.  The  adminis- 
tration's budget  document  goes  on  to  say 
that  "increased  pro  bono  efforts  by  priv- 
ate attorneys,  as  part  of  their  profes- 
sional responsibility,  are  a  major  way  of 
augmenting  legal  services  activities  fi- 
nanced by  the  block  grant." 

Mr.  President,  stated  quite  simply,  this 
approach  will  not  and  cannot  work. 

It  is  totally  unrealistic  to  expect  that 
the  States  will  move  forward  to  provide 
an  effective  civil  legal  services  program 
for  their  poor.  Only  about  1  percent  of 
the  funding  for  such  services  is  now  be- 
ing provided  by  the  States.  The  Inherent 
conflicts  of  interest,  combined  w.th  the 
States'  historical  nonrole  in  civil  legal 
services,  gives  no  indication  that  the 
States  are  willing  or  able  to  assume  the 
role  of  provider  of  legal  services  to  the 
poor. 

As  for  the  pro  bono  efforts  of  the  priv- 
ate bar,  this  administration  knows  well 
that  those  efforts,  while  growing  stead- 
ily, are  simply  Inadequate.  Private  at- 
torneys have  attempted  to  address  the 
obstacles  to  equal  justice  for  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  since  1876, 
when  the  first  formal  private  legal  serv- 
ices program  was  established  in  New 
York.  Numerous  legal  aid  and  public  de- 
fender programs  developed  in  the  early 
1900's,  and  have  grown  tremendously 
during  this  century.  Despite  these  activi- 
ties, it  was  and  is  apparent  to  everyone 
that  this  voluntary  effort  to  provide  the 
poor  access  to  our  justice  system,  while 
significant,  was  meeting  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  legal  needs  of  the  poor. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  10 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  believe  that  any- 
thing short  of  reauthorization  of  an  in- 
dependent Corporat'on  is  repugnant  to 
the  constitutional  requirement  of  equal 
justice  under  law. 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  concerns 
many  of  my  colleagues  may  have  about 
certain  aspects  of  the  Corporation's  ac- 
tivities, and  quite  fnmkly.  I  have  been 
distressed  with  the  Corporation's  activi- 
ties in  the  areas  of  lobbying  tmd  political 
activity.  I  understand  that  my  colleague 
from  Missouri,  Senator  Danforth,  has 
similar  concerns,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  modifying  the  exist- 
ing restrictions  and  safeguards  in  the 
statute  to  insure  that  all  of  the  resources 
of  the  Corporation  are  focused  souarely 
on  the  provision  of  civil  legal  assistance 
to  ellgiWe  clients. 

Further.  I  am  concerned  that  the  ex- 
isting language  relating  to  abortion  in 
the  act  does  not  prohibit  all  litigation 
that  Is  related  to  abortion.  It  is  my  strong 
belief  that  taxpayers'  funds  should  not 
be  used  in  any  instance  to  promote  abor- 
t'on.  and  more  specifically  in  this  case, 
that  taxpayers  dollars  should  not  be  em- 


ployed in  litigating  to  permit  life  to  be 
taken.  I  intend  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  th^  bill  to  replace  the  current 
abortion  restriction  in  the  statute  with 
a  fiat  prohibition  that  Corporation  funds 
cannot  be  used  "to  provide  legal  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  any  proceeding  or 
litigation  which  relates  to  abortion."  and 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  held  at  the 
desk  until  such  time  as  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Corporation  is  considered  by 
the  full  Senate. 

The  concerns  outlined  above  are,  to  my 
mind,  real  abuses  in  the  legal  services 
process,  but  I  believe  there  is  an  over- 
riding importance  that  the  mechanism 
for  attempting  to  achieve  equal  justice 
under  law  continue.* 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
Senator  Eacleton  in  introducing  legis- 
lation to  reauthorize  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  for  the  next  3  years.  I  am 
taking  this  step  despite  the  administra- 
tion's apparent  intention  to  eliminate 
funding  for  the  Corporation  entirely 
from  next  year's  budget  because  I  believe 
legal  services  for  the  poor  play  an  in- 
dispensable role  in  affirming  our  Nation's 
constitutioned  Ideal  of  equal  justice  for 
all.  For  this  reason,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  meas- 
ure for  insuring  continued  access  to  our 
country's  system  of  justice  for  low- 
income  individuals  and  families. 

Seven  years  ago  Congress  created  this 
private,  nonprofit  organization  to  pro- 
vide legal  assistance  to  the  poor.  Since 
then,  the  Corporation  has  worked  to 
build  an  effective  network  of  legal  serv- 
ices programs  for  poor  persons  who  be- 
fore had  all  too  often  been  unable  to 
obtain  legal  assistance.  It  now  funds  and 
monitors  325  local  programs  working 
through  1,450  offices  located  around  the 
country,  and  it  has  achieved  its  initial 
goal  for  a  minimum  access  quota  of  two 
attorneys  for  every  10,000  poor  persons. 
In  1980,  programs  funded  by  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  served  more  than 
1.2  million  indigent  clients  in  the  pano- 
ply of  legal  problems  facing  the  needy 
nationwide,  including  unwarranted  util- 
ity cut-offs,  eviction  cases,  consumer 
fraud  matters,  and  employment  prob- 
lems. 

At  a  time  when  eliminating  Govern- 
ment waste  Is  the  order  of  the  day,  it  Is 
important  to  note  that  the  Corporation 
has  been  a  model  of  efficiency,  spending 
less  than  2  percent  of  its  budget  on 
management  and  administration,  with 
all  the  rest  going  to  the  provision,  sup- 
port, and  monitoring  of  its  legal  service 
programs.  Despite  the  progress  that  has 
been  made,  the  need  for  legal  services 
remains  far  greater  than  the  capacity  of 
the  Corporation  to  accommodate,  and 
every  field  office  is  compelled  to  make 
hard,  painful  choices  within  the  large 
range  of  legitimate  appeals  they  receive 
for  help.  In  keeping  with  the  need  for 
strict  fiscal  austerity,  the  modest  reau- 
thorization bill  we  are  submitting  today 
merely  maintains  legal  services  funding 
at  its  current  fiscal  year  1981  level  for 
next  year,  and  does  not  specify  In  ad- 
vance the  levels  for  the  following  2 
years. 

"ITie  record  shows  that  legal  services 
have  bom  fruit  throughout  the  country. 
I  am  particularly  proud  of  what  Mar;- 
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land  has  been  able  to  accomplish  with 
the  help  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. I  ask  that  a  recent  Baltimore  Sim 
article  on  this  subject,  written  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  Maryland,  Stephen 
H.  Sachs,  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

Since  its  beginning,  our  Nation  has 
consistently  been  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  equal  justice  for  all.  In  the  past 
few  years,  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion has  been  an  integral  part  in  helping 
us  mcOntain  that  commitment.  It  must 
be  reauthorized. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Legal  Aid  is  Essential  to  Ottr  Ststkm 
(By  Stephen  H.  Sachs) 

President  Reagan's  budget  cutters  want  to 
kill  the  federally  funded  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, whose  5,000  lawyers  serve  the  legal 
needs  of  nearly  30  mllUon  citizens  who  live 
in  poverty. 

The  attorney  general  of  a  state  that  has 
frequently  been  sued  by  the  corporation's 
local  outpost,  Le^ral  Aid,  might  be  exT>ected 
to  anticipate  the  last  rites  more  in  satisfac- 
tion than  in  sorrow.  As  my  mother-in-law 
would  put  it.  I  need  additional  costly  legal 
challenges  like  I  need  "water  in  my  shoes," 
especially  when  Maryland's  legislative  axes 
are  busily  biting  into  the  sinew  and  bone  of 
an  already  lean  state  budget. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
all  need  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  very 
much.  In  fact,  of  all  the  trumpeted  econ- 
omies of  the  new  team  in  Washlntrton.  I 
can't  think  of  any  that  Is  more  wrong- 
headed — and  mean-sDlrited — than  the  plan 
to  scuttle  Legal  Services. 

For  many,  it  is  a  matter  of  fundamental 
fairness.  Government  at  all  levels  has  armies 
of  lawyers  on  public  payrolls  to  counsel,  to 
sue  and  to  defend  against  suit.  Corporations 
have  found  it  increaslnelv  necessary  to  rely 
on  expensive  legal  advice,  which  Is  recog- 
nized as  a  legitimate  business  expense  and 
subsidized  through  substantial  tax 
deductions. 

The  poor  have  legal  problems,  too.  Big 
ones.  Rven  their  "routine"  encounters  with 
the  law — inlury  at  work,  eviction,  divorce — 
are  aggmvated  by  the  unremitting  bleakness 
of  poverty.  Most  of  us  will  never  know  what 
It  is  like  to  flght  an  unlawful  eviction  no- 
tice— alone. 

But  the  poor  also  live  in  symbiotic  rela- 
tion to  a  faceless  bureaucracv  that  admin- 
isters a  comolex  web  of  regulations  govern- 
ing welfare.  Medicaid,  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  all  the  other  sut>TV3rt  ser^irAs.  that 
even  the  new  administration  regards  as  a 
"safety  net"  for  the  poor.  For  such  citizens, 
a  bureaucratic  error  or  an  administrator's 
carelessness  can  produce  a  life  crisis 

Imagine,  for  example,  the  effect  on  a  family 
when  a  father  is  injured  on  the  Job  and  is 
mistakenly  denied  his  application  for  a  $375 
monthly  disability  allowance.  It  hapoens 
Few  of  us  would  think  of  facing  such  a  Judg- 
ment uncounseled.  or  of  suffering  it  quietly 
If  grounds  for  challenge  exist. 

Many  of  the  poor,  however,  not  only  have 
no  way  of  knowing  that  an  error  was  com- 
mitted; they  don't  know  where  and  by  whom 
the  decision  was  made.  Comprehending  the 
forces  that  control  your  lUe  U  a  bit  of  a 
luxury  at  $8,200  a  year.  Legal  Services'  pov- 
erty line  for  a  family  of  four. 

For  the  poor,  living  with  the  possibility 
of  a  shattering  and  lncomprehen>=ible  injus- 
tice is  the  badge  of  their  condition.  Legal 
Services  is  an  attempt  to  alleviate  that  condi- 
tion. The  program's  simnle  credo  is  that  a 
nation  that  professes  a  belief  In  "equal  jus- 
tice" should  not  permit  poverty  to  weigh  so 
heavily  on  the  scales  of  Justice. 


When  Legal  Services  lawyers  serve  their 
clients  they  also  help  to  enforce  the  law. 
The  criminal  law,  of  course,  is  enforced  by 
federal  and  state  prosecutors  and  police.  But 
most  laws  are  civil  statutes  that  create  legal 
rights  and  protections  owed  to  citizens  by 
government.  Thus,  Just  as  the  law  protects  a 
local  business  from  a  takeover  by  a  foreign 
corporation  or  confers  on  an  oil  company 
rights  to  a  depletion  allowance  to  enccurage 
exploration,  so  too.  does  the  law  give  citizens 
living  in  poverty  certain  rights  and  entitle- 
ments to  medical  treatment,  rent  supple- 
ments and  food. 

In  a  perfect  world,  all  of  these  laws  and 
regulations  would  be  models  of  clarity  per- 
fectly administered.  In  fact,  however,  because 
of  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  law,  fiscal 
presstires  on  public  ofDcials  and  the  occa- 
sional Inattention  or  Ignorance  of  adminis- 
trators, the  civil  law  frequently  depends  for 
Its  administration  and  implementation — its 
enforcement,  in  other  wcrds — on  the  admin- 
istrative claims  or  lawsuits  pressed  by  the 
affected  parties  themselves. 

Our  legal  system  expects  and  depends  upon 
this  sort  of  private  law  enforcement.  For 
corporations  eind  most  citizens,  such  claims 
are  pressed  by  corpwrate  lawyers  and  the 
private  bar.  For  the  poor,  that  enforcement 
role  has  been  played — quite  successfuUy — by 
Legal  Services  Corporation  lawyers.  Here  In 
Maryland,  for  example,  suits  by  Legal  Aid 
lawyers  have: 

Regained  unemployment  compensation  for 
24.000  Marylanders  whose  benefits  were  re- 
duced because  of  an  erroneous  interpretation 
of  law  by  a  state  agency. 

Restored  Medicaid  services  to  188,000  Mary- 
landers,  mostly  ederly  and  children,  whose 
aid  was  Improperly  terminated. 

Guaranteed  indigent  veterans  and  their 
widows  a  right  to  be  heard  before  termina- 
tion or  suspension  of  monthly  veterans'  or 
widows'  benefits. 

Established  the  right  of  all' citizens  to  a 
bearing  before  involuntary  commitment  to 
state  mental  hospitals. 

These  are  only  some  of  legal  Aid's  victories 
In  Maryland  courts.  Legal  Services  lawyers 
have  prevailed  in  scores  of  similar  suits 
around  the  country.  They  also,  of  course, 
press  claims  and  file  suits  that  do  not.  and 
should  not,  prevail.  When  they  do.  my  office, 
and  my  local  and  federal  cotmterparts,  vigor- 
ously oppose  them.  Legal  Services'  lawsuits, 
in  other  words,  are  sometimes  "wrong."  It 
may  also  be  that  some  of  the  corporation's 
practices,  like  its  aggressive  and  indiscrim- 
inate pursuit  of  attorney's  fees  in  every  clvU 
rights  case,  need  rethinking. 

But  as  we  have  .•■een.  Legal  Services  law- 
yers are  often  "right."  And  when  they  are 
"right"  they  have  not  only  won  dollars  or 
services  or  protection  for  their  clients,  they 
have  enforced  the  law,  and  they  have  made 
our  proud  boast  about  "the  rule  of  law"  a 
reality  for  millions  of  Americans. 

Many  of  these  enforcement  successes  have 
seriously  antagonized  some  of  Legal  Services,' 
critics,  most  notably  Mr.  Reagan.  These  crit- 
ics resist  and  resent  the  notion  that  Legal 
Service"!  lawyers  rattle  establishment  cages — 
especially  when  they  win,  as  they  often  did 
in  California  when  Mr.  Reagan  was  governor. 
To  the  extent  that  these  fucresres  have  en- 
dangered legal  Services'  survival.  It  might 
be  said  that  the  organlzatlcn  sued  "not  wise- 
ly but  too  well." 

The  critics  believe  that  Legal  On  vices'  at- 
tention abould  be  limited  to  the  .specific  legal 
problems  of  the  individual  indigent  client 
who  reeks  advice — a  divorce,  a  Social  Secu- 
rity claim,  a  dispute  with  a  landlord.  TTiey 
appear  to  view  poverty  law  as  a  kind  of 
charitable  calling  whose  practitioners,  like 
some  medieval  friars,  wonder  among  the 
poor  dispensing  legal  alms.  The  view  is  not 
ungenerous.  It  is,  however,  a  form  of  no- 
blesse   oblige — American    style.    "Oh,    look 


dear,  the  poor  have  divorce  lawyers  Ju»t  lUce 
us!". 

But  this  narrow  view  of  the  Legal  Services 
program  overlooks  the  fact  that  with  one 
attorney  for  every  6,000  poor  people,  filing 
class  action  lawsuits  Is  good  lawyering  and 
often  the  only  way  In  which  Legal  Services 
lawyers  can  represent  their  cUents.  In  so 
doing  there  lawyers  play  exactly  the  same 
role  as  that  quite  properly  played  by  counsel 
for  industry,  labor,  trade  associations  and 
special  Interest  groups  of  all  kinds  when  they 
seek  to  enforce  the  civil  law  for  the  benefit 
of  their  clients. 

Finally.  Legal  Services  lawyers  ensuT«  that 
the  adversary  proce-fl — the  engine  that  drives 
our  Judicial  system — runs  weU.  The  root 
premise  of  the  adversary  system  Is  that  "the 
truth,"  or  Its  closest  approximation,  is  most 
likely  to  emM-ge  from  the  clash  of  compet- 
ing courtroom  forceST'the  forceful  presenta- 
tion of  opposing  views  of  the  law  and  the 
facts  and  the  testing  of  witnesses  by  vigor- 
ous cros! -examination.  It  resembles  familiar 
economic  models  in  its  aaeumptlon  that 
competitors,  each  acting  In  its  own  self- 
interest,  will  produce  the  most  socially  de- 
sirable result. 

But  for  the  system  to  work,  the  flght  must 
be  fair.  Only  if  both  sides  are  ably  repre- 
sented by  lawyers  who  have  the  time  and 
the  energy  to  research  and  investigate  and 
prepare  can  »e  be  confident  that  the  de- 
cision-makers. Judges  and  Juries,  wUl  do^ 
or  approximate — Justice. 

The  sound  working  of  the  adversary  sys- 
tem Is  uniquely  important  in  the  United 
States.  Due  no  doubt  to  our  federal  struc- 
ture and  our  written  Constitution,  almost 
every  great  cause  eventually  becomes  a 
legal  issue  to  be  decided  finally  by  the 
courts. 

Lawyers,  some  feel,  are  too  much  with  us 
in  America.  An  Englishman  once  ca'led  us  a 
race  of  lawyers.  We  undoubtedly  litigate  too 
often  about  too  little  and  misuse  the  courts 
to  resolve  disputes  best  bandied  by  medi- 
ation and  arbitration. 

But  it  surely  is  Uttle  exaggeration  to  say 
that  a  reader  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  Reports  is 
as  we'l  informed  about  the  nature  and  qual- 
ity of  life  in  America  as  is  a  reader  of  the 
New  York  Times  or  the  Sun.  It  Is  difficult 
to  disagree  with  the  notion  that  courts — 
which  decide  almost  every  Issue  of  public 
concern,  from  busing  and  abortion  to  prison 
overcrowding  and  prayers  in  schools — have 
as  much  to  do  with  governing  this  country 
as  do  presidents,  governors  and  legislators. 

Access  to  the  Judicial  system  in  this  coun- 
try, then,  is  access  to  government  itself. 
Denial  of  access  amounts  to  a  special  kind 
of  dlsenfranchlsement.  Such  a  thing  would 
not  only  cheapen  our  rJalms  to  be  a  demo- 
cratic society.  It  would  Invite  the  fatal  fiaw 
of  every  closed  society— creation  of  a  bitter 
underclass  with  no  confidence  or  stake  In 
the  system,  ready  to  abandon  rational  dis- 
course and  to  settle  its  mounting  grievances 
in  the  streets.  And  it  would  come  at  the 
worst  possible  time — when  the  summary  dis- 
mantlement of  federal  programs  places  the 
poor  in  greatest  need  of  legal  counsel. 

Tt  hasn't  been  so  long  ago  that  we  sanc- 
tified the  sweatshop  In  the  name  of  "liber- 
ty of  contract"  and  perpetuated  badges  of 
slavery  In  the  name  of  "separate  but  equal." 
Goldsmith's  obaervatlon  that  'Taws  grind 
the  poor  and  rich  men  rule  the  law"  has.  un- 
forttinately,  more  than  a  little  modem  ap- 
plication. But  many  lawyers,  in  pubUc  and 
private  practice,  work  very  hard  all  their 
professional  lives  to  blunt  what  truth  there 
Is  in  that  statement. 

Legal  Services  lawyers  are  ^mnng  them. 
They  shou'd  be  permitted  to  continue  their 
valuable  work.  They  help  make  "equal  Jus- 
tice under  law"  more  than  an  empty  phrase. 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pres^doit,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  join  today  with  the 
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distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Kagleton)  and  a  bipartisan  group 
of  Senators  to  introduce  legislation  to 
maintain  federally  funded  legal  services 
to  the  poor  through  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

This  measure  would  authorise  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  another 
3  years.  It  would  maintain  the  current 
$321  million  level  of  funding.  And  it 
would  keep  faith  with  the  principle  of 
equal  access  to  our  system  of  justice  for 
all  Americans. 

Too  often,  in  the  past,  there  has  been 
a  double  standard  of  Justice,  one  for 
those  able  to  afford  lawyers  to  explain 
their  rights  and  defend  them  in  the 
courts  and  another  for  the  poor  who 
neither  knew  their  rights  nor  had  any- 
one to  defend  them. 

As  a  resiilt,  the  poor  have  been  evicted, 
swindled,  and  exploited  in  the  past.  The 
Legal  Services  Corporation  has  broken 
this  past  pattern.  It  has  extended  the 
protection  of  law  to  the  poor  in  countless 
areas  of  dally  life.  It  has  helped  the 
elderly  to  secure  social  security  bene- 
fits. It  has  enabled  families  to  keep  their 
homes. 

It  has  enabled  children  to  avoid  being 
forced  into  programs  for  the  mentally 
retarded  without  any  evaluation  of  their 
intelligence.  It  has  protected  mothers 
left  without  money  to  feed  their  families 
when  a  benefit  check  stopped. 

It  has  given  to  poor  Americans  the 
means  to  achieve  a  hearing  and  a  legal 
remedy  when  their  rights  have  been 
threatened. 

Legal  Services  began  with  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  in  1965.  It  had 
the  thoughtful  leadership  and  support  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Lewis  Powell, 
then  president  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

It  demonstrated  a  remarkable  capacity 
to  respond  to  local  needs  and  to  local 
concerns. 

Inevitably,  there  was  concern  that,  as 
the  program  grew,  political  pressures 
might  be  exerted  on  attorneys,  pressures 
which  might  inhibit  their  ability  to  fully 
represent  their  clients.  The  underlying 
importance  of  an  attorney  complying 
with  the  canon  of  ethics  was  understood 
and  accepted  by  all  concerned. 

It  was  in  that  context  that  the  pro- 
posal was  put  forward  to  make  the  legal 
services  program  independent,  governed 
by  a  separate  board  of  directors.  It  was 
adopted  with  bipartisan  support  and 
signed  into  law  by  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent In  July  1974. 

Since  1975,  the  Corporation  has  sought 
to  respond  to  its  mandate  to  provide  legal 
assistance  to  the  poor.  It  has  achieved 
a  national  coverage,  assuring  an  average 
of  2  attorneys  for  each  10,000  poor 
people.  For  the  first  time,  the  poor  in 
every  section  of  this  land  can  find  legal 
coimsel. 

A  year  ago.  it  was  able  to  serve  some 
1.2  million  persons.  And  in  its  adminis- 
tration of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress,  it  has  avoided  any  extensive 
overhead,  limited  the  actual  administra- 
tion to  some  3  percent  of  the  total  funds 
In  fact,  93  percent  of  Its  funds  go  di- 
recUy  to  provide  legal  services  at  the  lo- 
cal level. 


The  programs  operating  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  are  governed  by 
locally  selected  boards.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  board  members  also  have  to  be  local 
attorneys.  In  this  way,  priorities  for  each 
program  are  established  at  the  local  level. 

Contrary  to  the  unfounded  allegations 
put  forth  by  its  critics,  the  overall  dis- 
tribution of  legal  services  activities  turns 
out  to  be  on  basic  issues  of  survival — 
food,  shelter,  health,  smd  income.  "Fam- 
ily" issues  spanning  adoption,  divorce, 
supports,  spouse  abuse,  and  custody  con- 
stituted 30  percent  of  legal  matters  han- 
dled by  legal  services  attorneys.  Income 
maintenance  and  housing  constituted  the 
next  largest  category  of  legal  problems, 
followed  by  consumer  protection. 

The  bill  we  are  presenting  encourages 
the  Corporation  to  work  even  more  close- 
ly with  the  local  bar  in  achieving  their 
participation  in  meeting  the  legal  needs 
of  the  poor. 

But  for  any  who  believe  that  turning 
this  responsibility  over  to  the  private 
sector  is  acceptable,  I  would  emphasize 
that  the  private  bar  emphatically  sup- 
ports this  measure  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

The  current  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  written  to  oppose 
efforts  to  eliminate  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

Every  president  of  the  ABA  since  1965 
has  endorsed  the  legal  services  program. 
They  recognize  that  the  private  bar  alone 
cannot  fulfill  this  need. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  I 
am  proud  that  the  extension  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  organized  bar,  by  judges,  and  by 
the  highest  judicial  court  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Frequently  opponents  of  legal  services 
argue  that  the  program  is  an  agent  of 
social  or  political  change.  They  over- 
look the  reality  of  how  the  law  works. 
They  disregard  the  fundamental  truth 
that  legal  services  attorneys  represent 
actual  people — poor  Americans  with  crit- 
ical legal  problems.  They  win  only  when 
the  courts  find  that  their  clients  are  be- 
ing treated  Improperly,  unfairly,  and  il- 
legally. 

If,  as  a  matter  of  law,  individuals  are 
being  denied  their  rights,  then  the  act 
of  exposing  that  denial  through  legal 
action  may  produce  change,  but  only 
change  that  is  in  {u;cordance  with  the 
law. 

If  this  legislation  is  not  adopted,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  legal  services  of- 
fices— ^many  of  them  in  storefronts  In 
major  cities  or  scattered  through  the 
poorest  nirsil  counties  in  America — 
would  have  to  close  their  doors. 

The  underpinning  that  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  provides  to  the 
principle  of  equal  access  to  justice  would 
come  tumbling  down. 

And  we  would  return  to  a  time  when 
a  double  standard  of  justice  existed,  one 
that  protected  only  those  who  could  af- 
ford it. 

In  1981,  this  Nation  cannot  step  back 
Into  the  past.  Instead,  we  must  take 
even  more  vigorous  steps  to  assure  that 
this  Nation  continues  to  move  c'oser  to 
the  ideal  of  equal  access  and  equal  Jus- 
tice for  every  American  citizen.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Uollimgs)  : 
S.  940.  A  bill  to  encourage  corpora- 
tions to  donate  certain  historical  film 
to  educational  organizations  by  increas- 
ing the  limit  on  the  charitable  contribu- 
tion deduction  of  such  corporations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

COftPOBATE    CONTSUUTIONS    Or    HISTOKIC   riLlIS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  today  legislation  to 
encourage  corporations  to  donate  cer- 
tain historical  newsreel  film  to  qualified 
educational  organizations  by  Increasing 
the  limit  on  the  charitable  contribution 
tax  deduction  available  to  such  donor 
corporations.  The  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS)  joins  with  me  in  this  sponsorship. 
Similar  legislation  was  introduced  last 
year  in  the  Senate  by  me,  and  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Holland  of 
South  Carolina  s  Fifth  Congressional 
District,  tut  there  was  insuCBcient  time 
for  the  bills  to  be  considered  prior  to 
the  adjournment  of  the  96th  Congress. 

This  bill  is  motivated  by  tlie  com- 
mendable decision  of  the  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  Corp.  to  donate  its  library 
of  historic  newsreel  film  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina,  and  also  by  the 
announced  intention  of  the  Hearst  Corp. 
of  New  York  to  make  a  similar  gift  of  its 
newsreel  film  Ubrary  to  another  major 
university  within  the  near  future.  Out 
of  a  concern  that  the  national  interest 
would  be  served  by  an  amendment  to  the 
tax  code  designed  to  encourage  and  fa- 
cilitate these  generous  donations  of  film 
depicting  actual  historical  events  as  they 
happened,  we  have  authored  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Fox  film  library, 
presently  in  the  custody  of  the  wholly 
owned  subsidiary,  Movietonews,  Inc.,  Is 
truly  a  magnificent,  priceless  collection 
of  historical  records.  It  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  complete  newsreel  li- 
brary in  the  world,  consisting  of  some  50 
million  feet  of  both  silent  and  sound  film 
which  depxts  U.S.  and  world  his- 
tory for  the  years  1919  through  1963 
The  film  in  this  collection  takes  the 
viewer  back  almost  to  the  beginning  of 
the  motion  picture  era.  It  will  be  pre- 
pared and  exhibited  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  in  a  $45  millicm  fine  arts 
center  which  the  university  is  construct- 
ing to,  among  other  purposes,  house  the 
collection.  In  the  setting  of  this  new  arts 
center,  students  and  researchers  will  be 
able  to  relive  momentous  historical 
events. 

This  generous  gift  will  enable  millions 
of  Americans  in  years  to  come  to  gain 
knowledge  and  enjoyment  from  a  truly 
remarkable  historical  collection.  While 
the  Movietonews  library  has  been  ap- 
praised at  some  $115  million,  in  reality 
it  is  a  Priceless  gift  unequaled  bv  any 
other  collection  in  the  world.  Needless  to 
say,  the  outstanding  president  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Dr.  James 
B.  Holderman,  and  the  citizenry  of  our 
State  feel  honored  and  privileged  to  be 
the  recipients  of  this  wonderful  donation. 

The  Hearst  Corp.  Metrotone  News  film 
I'brary  cons'sts  o'  approximately  35  to 
30  million  feet  of  film.  While  not  as  volu- 
minous as  the  Pox  gift,  this  library  Is 
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outstanding  and  of  great  historic  value 
in  its  own  right.  Included  in  the  collec- 
tion are  film  clips  covering  the  period 
1895  to  1967,  with  footage  of  such  power- 
ful historical  figures  as  Presidents  Wil- 
liam McKlnley  and  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Buffalo  Bill  Cody,  and  others.  The  even- 
tual donee  of  the  entire  Hearst  Metro- 
tone  News  film  library  will  be  the  proud 
recipient  of  a  comprehensive,  noteworthy 
coUection. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  encourage,  facilitate,  and  ex- 
pedite these  two  phenomenal  donations 
by  a  limited,  temporary  liberalization  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  Under  current  Federal  corpor- 
ate Income  tax  law,  a  corporation  may 
take  a  deduction  against  taxable  income 
for  charitable  gifts  to  an  organization 
qualified  under  section  170(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  such  as  a  univer- 
sity. This  deduction  is  limited  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  corporate  taxpayer's  taxable 
Income  in  1  year,  and  any  excess  charita- 
ble contribution  may  be  carried  forward 
for  5  years.  This  bill  would  amend  section 
170  of  the  Code  In  a  carefuUv  limited 
manner  to  extend  the  present  limit  of  5 
percent  to  30  percent  for  the  years  1981 
through  1987,  and  only  in  the  case  of 
corporate  contributions  of  historical  film 
to  educational  organizations. 

There  may  be  a  need  at  some  future 
time  to  increase  the  charitable  deduction 
lor  all  corporate  taxpayers,  but  this  bill 
is  deliberately  narrowly  drawn  to  facili- 
tate these  two  gifts  of  great  historic 

S«n-  T''l\  '''''  change  may  have  a 
small,  short-term  effect  on  tax  revenues, 
in  the  long  term,  there  would  be  no  rev- 
enue effect,  since  the  proposed  change 
merely  represents  a  timing  difference  in 
the  making  of  a  series  of  film  stock  gifts 
to  the  University  of  South  Carolina— in 
ti.l''^^^."'^  ^'^  Movietonews  dona- 
HnI^I7*P  .A"  ">other  qualified  educa- 
tional Instltution-in  the  case  of  the 
Hearst  Metrotone  Library 

Mr.  President,  the  donor  corporations 
oined  by  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina as  recipient  of  the  movietonews  gift. 
T«  V  n"!^^^  ^^^  ^™1*«>  change  in  the 
J^  Ko  *  ^".  ?"^®''  "^^*  the  donations 
r^hp!  "iT^^^^  as  soon  as  practicable, 
rather  than  being  delayed  over  many 

?!"%,",  °'-^5,/o'-  the  corporate  donoil 
£.f<nn  ^r*^^^  "^"^  the  narrow  lim- 
Code  present  provisions  of  the 

iih«^i^*""°'"t-  *"  the  case  of  both  film 
Ubraries,  a  substantial  amount  of  foot- 
wre  is  on  explosive,  deteriorating  nitrate 

S^^mh  r^*"^  ^^  corporate  donees 
are  willing  to  convert  at  their  own  ex- 
pense to  safety  film  stock. 

t^nf^^nL'"**^'^  half  of  the  Pox  Movle- 
im^  f  "**"2P-  '"eluding  much  of  the 
taportant  Wortd  War  n  footage,  is  on 
Mplosive  nitrate  stock.  Pox  plans  tT ex- 
pend $5  to  $6  million  over  the  next  6 

nft^^Al^T'^  ^^^  ^''^^^-  dangerous 
nitrate  film  to  safety  stock.  In  order  to 

1^^/X  ^^'e  Pre^rvatlon  of  the  entire 
library  for  the  educational  and  scholar- 
viifif  "^"^J^  contemplated  by  the  IJni- 
versity  of  South  Carolina.  Pox  is  both 
wse  and  generous  in  its  decision  to  per- 
form this  conversion  at  Its  own  expense 
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The  corporation  wants  to  do  every- 
thing it  can  to  avoid  the  possible  loss  of 
this  Invaluable  library,  as  occurred  at  the 
National  Archives'  Suitland,  Md..  film 
vault  in  1978,  when  a  fire  destroyed 
about  12.5  million  feet  of  newsreel  film 
previously  donated  by  Universal  Studios. 
This  limited  change  in  the  Tax  Code  will 
make  it  more  economically  feasible  for 
Pox  to  undertake  this  conversion  project 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  library  for  posterity  and  com- 
plete the  series  of  gifts  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  very 
limited,  temporary  change  in  the  Federal 
income  tax  laws  would  promote  an  im- 
portant national  goal — the  preservation 
for  posterity  of  historic  resources.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  these  two  Aim 
Ubraries  are  the  only  remaining  signifi- 
cant collections  of  historic  newsreel  stock 
held  today  by  American  corporatitms. 
Preservation  of  these  historic  treasures 
in  the  setting  of  major  educational  insti- 
tutions as  proposed  certainly  serves  the 
national  interest. 

I,  therefore,  hope  this  bill  can  receive 
prompt,  favorable  consideration  in  order 
to  facilitate  these  outstanding  gifts  and 
thus  insure  the  safe,  effective  preserva- 
tion of  this  historic  material  for  the 
benefit  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Recoss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.940 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Section  1.  Increase  in  Limit  on  Chakttablk 
CoNTWBunoN  Deduction. 

(a)  In  Oeneeai.. — In  the  case  of  any  quali- 
fied film  contribution,  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 170(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19&4  (relating  to  percentage  limitation  on 
charitable  contributions  of  corporations) 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  "30  percent" 
for  "5  percent". 

(b)  Oeoes  op  Appucation. — For  purposes  of 
applying  subsections  (b)(2)  and  (d)(2)  of 
section  170  of  such  Code,  contributions  other 
than  qualified  film  contributions  for  all  tax- 
able years  shall  be  tal^en  Into  account  before 
qualified  film  contributions. 

(c)  QvAUrtaj  Film  Conteibution  De- 
fined.— 

( 1 )  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "qualified  film  contribution" 
means  any  charitable  contribution  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  170(c)  of  such 
Code)  — 

(A)  by  a  corporation, 

(B)  to  an  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(c)  (3)  of  such  Code  (excliislvely  for 
the  purposes  of  such  organization) 

(C)  of— 

(1)  motion  picture  film  of  actual  events 
which  were  talcing  place  at  the  time  of  the 
filming,  and 

(11)  Ubrary  materials  directly  related  to 
such  film. 

(2)  PlLlf  must  have  been  HEU>  rOE  B  TEASS: 
DONOB    MtTST    CONTRIBTrrE    ENTIBE    INTEEEST.— 

This  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
film  only  if — 

(A)  the  donor  he!d  the  film  for  the  9-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  making  the 
contribution,  and 


(B)  the  donor  contrlbutM  lU  entire  Inter- 
est in  such  film. 

(d)  KPFEcnvi  Date— This  Act  shall  apply 
only  to  contributions  made  in  taxable  years 
beginning  in  1981,  1982,  1983,  1984.  1985. 
198«,  orl987. 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  TmntMCMrD 
in  sponsoring  legislaticm  to  make  a  lim- 
ited change  In  the  tax  law  to  Increase 
the  limit  on  corporate  charitable  con- 
tributions few  corporations  that  donate 
certain  historical  films  to  educational  in- 
stitutions. These  provisions  would  be  ef- 
fective from  1981  through  1987. 

Movietonews,  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  20th  Century-Pox  Film 
Corp.,  is  donating  in  a  series  of  gifts 
all  of  its  Movietonews  Newsreel  Library 
to  the  University  of  South  Canriina.  The 
Hearst  Corp.  owns  similar  property,  the 
Hearst  Metrotone  News  Film  Library, 
which  it  intends  to  donate  to  a  majw 
university.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
these  are  the  only  two  remaining  film 
news  libraries  that  could  benefit  from  the 
increased  charitable  contribution  d-»- 
duction. 

The  Movietonews  Newsreel  Library  will 
be  used  by  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina s(^ely  for  educational  and  scholar- 
ship purposes.  This  library  ccmsists  at 
approximately  50  million  feet  of  film 
containing  both  silent  and  sound  mate- 
rial of  United  States  and  world  history 
for  the  years  1919  through  1963.  Approx- 
imately 25  million  feet  of  the  Ubrary  is  on 
explosive  nitrate  stock;  the  use  of  "safe- 
ty" film  only  came  into  use  about  1952 

In  order  to  assure  preservatltm  of  the 
Ubrary  fM-  the  university's  educatlcmal 
and  schcrfarship  purposes.  Fox  wlU  ex- 
pend approximately  $5-$6  m'Ulon  In 
converting  the  nitrate  film  onto  safety 
film  stock.  This  conversion  process  will 
be  effected  as  pc«ticxis  of  the  Ubrary  are 
contributed  to  the  university. 

Pox  Is  performing  this  converslm  In 
order  to  preserve  the  Ubrary  for  poster- 
ity and  to  avoid  a  loss  of  the  library  as 
occurred  at  the  National  Archives'  film 
vault  building  'n  Suitland,  Md.,  on 
December  7,  1978  On  that  dav,  fire  de- 
stroyed about  12  5  million  feet  of  news- 
reel  film  wh'ch  was  previously  donated 
to  the  National  Archives  by  Universal 
Studios.  At  a  conversion  rate  of  3-4 
milUcm  feet  of  nitrate  film,  per  year.  Pox's 
conversion  plans  will  take  6-7  years. 

In  connection  with  this  gift  of  the 
library,  the  university  Is  In  process  of 
constructing  a  $45  million  "Carolina 
Arts  Center":  a  significant  portion  of 
this  new  fine  arts  center  will  be  used  to 
house  the  Ubrary  coUecUon.  The  univer- 
sity presentlv  plans  to  complete  con- 
struction of  the  fine  arts  center  In  Au- 
gust 1984.  Tlie  American  Appraisal  Co. 
has  recently  Indicated  a  prellm'nary 
value  of  the  Ubrary  of  approximately 
$115mimon. 

This  limited  change  in  the  tax  law 
would  allow  20th  Century-Pox  an  In- 
creased charitable  gift  deduction  in  the 
tax  years  1981  through  1987.  It  would 
also  accelerate  convert'ng  the  n'trate 
film,  wh'ch  is  raoldly  deteriorating.  Into 
safety  film  stock.  AcccH-dinglv.  it  Is  vital 
that  the  series  of  gifts  be  completed  as 
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soon  as  possible.  F\irthennore,  this  pro- 
posed change  In  present  tax  law  would 
be  In  conformity  with  an  Important  na- 
tional goal,  that  is .  the  preservation 
oi  historic  treasures  such  as  the  library. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  THLTRMOND  (for  himself, 
Mr.    GoLDWATER,    Mr.    Cannon, 
and  Mr.  Hxinz)  : 
S.  941.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  General 
Draza  Mlhallovlch  Monument  in  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  role  he  played  In  saving  the 
lives  of  approximately  500  U.S.  airmen  In 
Yugoslavia  during  World  War  11;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

AMKXICAN    AISMEN    RCSCTTXD    BT 
CENnAL     MIHAILOVICa 

Vtt.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
National  Committee  of  American  Air- 
men Rescued  by  Gen.  Draza  Mihailovlch 
to  erect  a  monument  in  Washington, 
with  funds  raised  by  the  committee 
through  a  public  subscription,  dedicated 
to  "General  Draza  Mihailovlch,  Savior 
of  American  Airmen." 

The  reason  for  having  such  a  monu- 
ment so  designated  stems  back  to  World 
War  n.  During  that  war  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  initially  sup- 
ported the  nationalist  resistance  move- 
ment In  Yugoslavia,  led  by  Gen.  Draza 
Mihailovlch.  Due  to  a  tragic  combination 
of  errors  and  mistaken  information,  the 
Allies  withdrew  their  support  from  Mi- 
hailovlch at  the  end  of  1943  and  backed 
the  Communist  resistance  movement  of 
Marshall  Tito. 

Despite  his  abandonment  by  the  Allies 
and  despite  the  merciless  war  waged 
against  him  by  both  the  Communists  and 
the  Nazis  during  1944.  General  Mihail- 
ovlch and  his  forces,  known  as  the 
Chetnlks.  succeeded  in  rescuing  some  500 
American  airmen  who  were  shot  down 
over  Yugoslavia.  Most  of  these  men  were 
safely  evacuated  from  Nazi-occupied 
Yugoslavia  to  Italy. 

In  1948,  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
awarded  posthumously  the  Legion  of 
Merit  to  General  Mlhallovlch  for  his 
heroics  in  rescuing  American  airmen  and 
for  his  larger  services  to  the  Allied  cause. 
Unfortunately,  the  American  public  was 
unaware  of  this  award  since  the  State 
Department,  fearful  of  offending  the 
sensitivities  of  the  Yugoslavia  Commu- 
nist Government,  made  the  award  to 
Mlhallovlch  "secret"  for  almost  20  years. 

Since  that  time,  a  group  of  American 
airmen  have  organized  themselves  into 
a  National  Committee  of  American  Air- 
men Rescued  by  Gen.  Mihailovlch  and 
have  launched  a  movement  to  build  a 
memorial  in  Washington,  DC.  dedicated 
In  gratitude  to  the  man  who  saved  their 
lives.  This  effort  has  been  ongoing  for 
some  time  now.  with  the  sunport  of  many 
Members  of  Congress,  and  I  can  think 
of  no  better  wav  to  discharge  this  debt 
than  to  authorize  these  airmen  to  erect 
the  monument  they  have  to  mind. 

Ifr.  President,  in  voicing  my  support 

f^J^?^^-  ^  **°*  ^  emphasize  the 
faet  that  thia  project  Is  to  be  financed 


not  by  the  American  taxpayers,  but 
through  the  fundralslng  efforts  of  ine 
airmen's  group.  All  costs  for  construction 
and  maintenance  of  this  memorial  will 
be  borne  by  the  private  sector. 

This  legislation  Is  virtually  Identical 
to  previous  measures  that  have  been  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly  In  the  Senate  by 
both  the  94th  and  95th  Congresses.  The 
bill  also  enjoyed  wide  support  in  the  96th 
Congress,  but  unfortunately,  none  of  the 
previous  bills  achieved  passage  In  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  the  airmen  who  seek 
authority  to  have  this  monument  erected 
do  not  wish  to  make  political  noises  that 
would  offend  the  present  Government  of 
Yugoslavia.  They  seek  only  to  acknowl- 
edge their  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  a 
man  who  was  Instrumental  In  rescuing 
nearly  500  downed  American  flyers  dur- 
ing World  War  U.  They  merely  want  the 
simple  recognition  that  would  be  im- 
parted by  the  erection  of  the  Gen. 
Mlhallovlch  Monument. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  excerpt  from  the 
original  petit' on  which  was  presented  to 
me  by  a  contingent  of  airmen  saved  by 
Gen.  Mihailovlch  along  with  the  text  of 
the  bin  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  petition  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 
s.  941 

To  authorize  the  construction  and  in&ln/t«- 
nance  of  the  General  I^aza  MUiallovloh 
Monument  in  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, In  recognition  of  the  role  he  play- 
ed In  saving  the  lives  of  approximately  five 
hundred  United  States  airmen  In  Yugo- 
slavia during  World  War  n 

Whereas  during  World  War  II  more  than 
five  hundred  American  airmen  who  were 
shot  down  over  Yugoslavia  were  rescued  and 
returned  to  active  duty  by  the  nationalist 
resistance  forces  of  General  Draza  Ml- 
hjillovlch;  and 

Whweaa.  for  these  services  and  other 
services  to  tlie  Allied  cause,  General  Ml- 
hallovlch was.  In  1948.  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  General  Elsenhower,  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  In  the  Degree  of  Supreme 
Commander  by  President  Truman;  etnd 

Whereas  the  National  Committee  of 
American  Airmen  Rescued  by  General  Ml- 
hallovlch has  petitioned  Congress  for  per- 
mission to  erect  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  environs,  with  publicly  subscribed 
funds,  a  simple  memorial  as  an  enduring 
expression  of  their  gratitude  to  the  man  who 
saved  their  lives;  and 

Whereas  suoh  an  expression  of  gratitude 
woiUd  be  in  keeping  with  the  American 
tradition  of  honor  and  has  been  specifically 
endorsed  by  major  national  organizations. 
Including  an  endorsement  by  the  American 
Legion  Convention  of  1977  and  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  pur- 
suant to  Section  3  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  ^all  permit  the  Natlomil 
Committee  of  American  Airmen  Rescued  by 
General  Mlhallovlch  to  construct  and  main- 
tain a  monument  to  General  Draza  Ml- 
hallovh*.  In  recognition  of  the  role  he 
played  In  saving  the  lives  of  approxloMtely 
five  hundred  United  States  airmen  In  Yugo- 
slavU  during  World  War  II.  as  described  In 
such  committee's  petition  to  Congress  con- 
cerning the  auttiorlzartlon  of  such  monu- 
ment. Such  monument  shall  be  of  appro- 


priate design  and  shall  be  located  on  Fed- 
eral public  land  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  environs.  The  design  and  location 
of  the  monument  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  the  Fine  Arts  ConrmUsslon,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Committee  of  Amer- 
ican Airmen  Rescued  by  General  Mlhallovlch 
shall  accept  private  funds  which  shall  be 
the  sole  source  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  such  monument.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  only  permit  such 
committee  to  begin  the  construction  of  such 
monument  when  he  determines  that  such 
committee  has  sufficient  funds  to  complete 
such  construction  and  to  provide  for  such 
maintenance;  except  that  such  committee 
must  have  such  funds  no  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Petftion  to  the  Congress  of  the  UNirxD 
States  for  Legislation  PERMirriNO  the 
Erection  in  Washington.  D.C.  of  a  Monu- 
ment TO  "General  Draza  Mihailovich, 
Savior  of  American  Airmen" 

To  say  that  General  Mlhallovlch  and  his 
men  saved  our  lives  tells  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  story.  Frequently  they  had  to 
fight  off  the  Germans  in  order  to  rescue  us. 
Bscause  of  Mlhallovlch 's  commitment  to  pro- 
tect us  at  all  costs,  scores  of  Innocent  hos- 
tages were  executed  by  the  Nazis;  the  Nazis 
always  knew  when  an  American  crew  balled 
out,  and  when  they  could  find  no  trace  of  the 
crew,  they  assumed,  quite  correctly,  that  they 
were  being  sheltered  by  the  Chetnlks.  Those 
of  us  who  were  wounded  received  the  best 
medical  attention  available,  sometimes  In 
underground  hospitals.  Desperately  short  of 
supplies,  Mlhallovlch's  men  frequently  went 
hungry  themselves  In  order  to  feed  us. 

All  this  we  can  never  forget. 

Our  ranks  have  begun  to  thin  with  the 
pa'-sage  of  years.  But  the  years  have  no  way 
diminished  the  admiration,  affection  and 
gratitude  which  we  hold  In  our  hearts  for 
General  Mlhallovlch  and  his  gallant  foi'ces. 

Having  consulted  with  each  other,  and 
confident  that  we  speak  for  all  of  the  500  air- 
men who  were  rescued  by  the  forces  of  Gen- 
eral Mlhallovlch.  the  undersigned  airmen 
have  decided  that  It  would  be  proper  to  give 
enduring  expression  to  this  gratitude  by 
erecting  a  monument  In  Washington.  D.C. 
with  funds  contributed  by  ourselves  and  by 
members  of  the  American  public,  to  "General 
Mlhallovlch.  Saviour  of  American  Airmen." 
This  concrete  expression  of  gratitude,  we  feel, 
would  also  be  In  complete  harmony  with 
American  tradition. 

We  respectfully  petition  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  permit- 
ting the  erection  of  such  a  monument;  so 
that  we  may  appropriately  discharge  what  all 
of  I's  regard  as  a  sacred  debt  of  honor — a  U3bt 
of  honor  all  the  more  compelling  because 
Mlhallovlch  In  his  lifetime  received  no  recog- 
nition and  no  reward  for  the  many  services 
to  the  Allied  cause  of  which  President  Tru- 
man spoke  In  his  citation. 


Bv Mr  JACKSON: 
S.  942.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Asha; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE  JLKLJXW  OT  ABHA 

Mr.  J/>CKgON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  private  bill  for  the 
relief  of  an  abandoned  child  in  India, 
Asha,  so  that  she  mav  be  adopted  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Slcilia  of  Vancouver. 
Wash. 

I  do  not  normally  Introduce  private 
legislation :  however.  I  am  doing  so  in 
this  'n.starce  b^c<\use  of  th"  h^rdsh'p 
befng  experienced  by  the  Slcilia  famUy 
due  to  unusual  circumstances. 
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Asha  was  bom  without  a  record  of  her 
birth.  A  doctor's  examination  deter- 
mined her  blrthdate  to  be  June  15,  1966. 
This  means  the  child  is  over  14  years  of 
age  and  therefore  Ineligible  for  a  rela- 
tive immigrsuit  visa,  because  14  years  of 
age  is  the  age  limitation  for  such  visas. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  Asha's  age, 
the  Sicilias  had  invested  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  effort  in  meeting 
the  requirements  for  adopting  an  aban- 
doned child  from  overseas.  For  the 
Sicilias  to  have  invested  so  much  of 
themselves  and  then  to  be  so  close  to 
realizing  their  dream  of  sharing  their 
love  with  Asha,  only  to  be  denied  the 
unification  and  completion  of  their  fam- 
ily at  this  point  due  to  an  estimation 
of  the  child's  age,  can  only  add  immeas- 
urably to  the  difBcultles  I  understand 
the  SlclUas  are  experiencing. 

Congress  has  been  sympathetic  to  cir- 
cumstances such  as  this  and  has  a  his- 
tory of  approving  private  legislation 
which  unites  abandoned  children  over- 
seas under  the  age  of  16  years  with 
adoptive  families  in  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  97th  Congress  which  would 
amend  the  pertinent  section  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Act  to 
raise  the  age  limitation  to  16  years. 
However,  until  this  legislation  passes 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  private  legisla- 
tion will  still  be  necessary  to  resolve 
these  unfortunate  and  diflBcult  circum- 
stances. 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request) : 
S.  943.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
and  production  adjustment  Incentives 
for  farmers  in  order  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  an  abundance  of  food  and 
fiber,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

AGUCXn.TtnUE  ACT  or    1981 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing today,  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  a  bill  to  provide  price 
support  and  production  adjustment  in- 
centives for  farmers,  commonly  known 
as  the  farm  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  an  accompanying 
request  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  the  section-by-sectlc«i 
analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  let- 
ter, and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

a  943 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "AgrtctUtural  Act  of 
1981.** 
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tural research  at  1890  land- 
grant  collegea.  including  Tus- 
kegee  Institute. 

Sec.  1227.  Repeal  of  miscellaneous  authori- 
ties relating  to  solar  energy  re- 
search and  development. 

Sec.  1228.  International  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  Extension. 

Sec.  1229.  Studies. 

Sec.  1230.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
for  agricultural  reaearch  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  1231.  Authorli«tlon    of    approprtaaotM 

for  eztenstoD  programs. 
Sec.  1232.  Miscellaneous  provisians. 
Sec.  1233.  ywestiy  research. 
Sec.  1234.  Biceas  federal  property. 
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TTTLB  zm — AORICULTCHAL  markttino 

AOaSEMENT  OF  1»37 
Sec.  1301.  SeuonaJ  li>o«iiUv«  plans  In  fed- 
eral milk  aurketlng  order. 
TirrU  XIV — ^DEPARTMBNT   OF  AORICDL- 

TUBB  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 
Sec.  1401.  Repe*l. 

TTTIJ!  I— DAIKT  AND  SOYBEAN 
PROOBAMS 

MHJC    AlfD    SOTBZAM    PUCC    STTPPOBT 

Sec.  101.  Section  301  of  the  AgrlcultunU 
Act  of  IMO  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  price  support  available 
( without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  HI) 
to  producers  of  milk  and  sof beans  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported 
at  such  level  not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum 
nor  leas  than  70  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines 
neceaaary  In  order  to  assure  an  adequate 
su{>ply  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk  to  meet 
current  needs,  refleot  changes  In  the  cost  of 
production,  and  assure  a  level  of  farm  Income 
adequate  to  maintain  productive  capacity 
sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  future  needs: 
Proviied,  That  notwithstanding  the  f<»«go- 
Ing  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  autborlz«Kl  to  support  the  price  of 
milk  at  a  level  less  than  70  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Is  aooumulatlng,  or  has  accumulated, 
excessive  quantities  of  milk  or  milk  prod- 
ucts: Provided,  further.  That  the  support 
price  effective  on  October  1,  1961  shall  be 
not  less  than  $13.10  per  hundredweight  of 
milk  containing  3.67  per  centum  mllkfat. 
Such  price  support  shall  be  provided  through 
purchases  of  milk  and  the  products  of  milk. 

"(b)  The  price  of  the  1983  through  1966 
crops  of  soybeans  shall  be  supported  through 
loans  and  purchases  at  such  levels  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate  In  relation 
to  competing  commodities  and  taking  Into 
consideration  domestic  and  foreign  supply 
and  demand  factors.". 

TKANSra  or  DAIXT   PRODUCTS  TO  TH«  MILrrAST 
KiTD    VrrXXANS   HOSPTTAI^ 

SBC.  103.  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1981" 
In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1986". 

TITLE  11 — WHEAT 

tOAIf     RATCS,     UIKO     OIVXBSION,     AND     PATMENT 
TIKLSS  rOB  THX    1BS2  THBOUGR   1985  CBOPS 

See.  301.  Effective  only  for  the  1983  through 
1986  crops  of  wheat.  Section  107A  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Skc.  107A.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law — 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avuUable  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1983  through  1986  crops  of  wheat  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  im- 
propriate taking  Into  consideration  the  cost 
of  producing  wheat,  supply  and  demand  con- 
ditions, and  world  prices  for  wheat. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to 
conduct  a  land  diversion  program  and  make 
land  diireralon  payments  to  producers  of 
wheat  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
payments  will  assist  In  obtaining  necersary 
adjustmenu  In  the  total  acreage  of  wheat. 
If  a  land  diversion  program  is  In  effect  un- 
der this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  also  au- 
thorized to  require  that  producers  partici- 
pate In  such  program  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans  and  nurchaaes  authorized 
by  siibsectlon  (a).  Land  diversion  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  to  a  producer  on  a 
farm  who  devotes  an  acreage  of  cropland  on 
the  farm  to  conservation  iises  approved  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  a  land  di- 
version contract  enterM  Into  with  the  Seae- 
tary.  The  amounts  payable  to  a  producer  un- 
der a  land  diversion  contract  shall  be  deter- 


mined by  such  means  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate.  Including  the  submission 
of  bids  for  such  contracts.  In  determining 
the  acceptability  of  a  contract  offer,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  Into  consideration  the 
extent  of  the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  producer  and  the  productivity  of  the 
acreage  diverted  based  upon  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  established  for  the  farm. 
The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total  acreage 
to  be  diverted  under  agreements  in  any 
county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to  af- 
fect adversely  the  economy  of  the  county  or 
local  community. 

"(3)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
e<u:h  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  land  diver- 
sion program  is  In  effect  shall  be  the  last 
yield  which  had  been  previously  established 
for  the  farm,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to 
provide  a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  pay- 
ment yield  for  wheat  was  previously  eet&b- 
liahed  for  the  farm  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  determine  such  yield  as  the  Secretary 
finds  fair  and  equitable.  In  the  determina- 
tion of  yields,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
accoiint  the  actual  yields  proved  by  the  pro- 
ducer, and  neither  such  yields  nor  the  farm 
program  payment  yield  establiahed  on  the 
basis  of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced  under 
other  provisions  of  this  subsection.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  It  necessary,  the  Secre- 
tary may  estabUsh  national.  State,  or  county 
program  payment  yields  on  the  basis  of  his- 
torical yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting 
such  yields  in  the  historical  period,  or.  If 
such  data  are  not  available,  on  the  Secre- 
tary's estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the  crop 
year  involved.  In  the  event  national.  State, 
or  county  program  payment  yields  are  estab- 
lished, the  farm  program  payment  yields 
shau  balance  to  the  national.  State,  or 
county  program  payment  yields. 

"(3)  The  diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted 
to  wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in 
conformity  with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  wildlife 
agencies. 

"(4)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  conducted  under  this 
subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  providing  for  such  participa- 
tion no  later  than  such  date  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may,  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  producer,  terminate  or 
modify  any  such  agreement  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  tils  subsection  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines such  action  necessary  because  of  an 
emergency  created  by  drought  or  other  disas- 
ter or  to  prevent  or  adlevlate  a  shortage  In 
the  supply  of  agricultural  commodities. 

"(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  conducted  under 
this  section  precludes  the  making  of  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secretary  may, 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  purchases, 
and  payments  In  such  amounts  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  equitable  In  relation 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  objtj  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  subaection  8(g)  of 
the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsection.". 

NONAPPUCASttTTT      Or      CBBTinCATT      BEQITIRE- 
ICBNTS 

S«c.  302.  Sections  379d,  379e,  37ef,  379g, 
379h.  3791,  and  379J  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (which  deal  with 
marketing  certificate  requirements  for  proc- 
essors and  exporters)  shall  not  be  applicable 


to  wheat  processors  or  exporters  during  the 
period  June  1,  1983,  through  May  31.  1986. 

Sl.;SPKNSION     or     MABKETING     QUOTAS     AND 
PBOODCEB    CEKTln^ATE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  303.  Sections  331,  333,  333,  334.  336, 
336,  338.  339,  379b.  and  379c  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of 

wheat. 

SX7SPENSION    or    QUOTA    PBOTISIONS 

Sec.  304.  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (fe  Stat.  303,  as  amended)  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  the  crops  of  wheat  planted 
for  harvest  In  the  calendar  years  1983 
through  1886. 

NONAPPLICABn-ITT  Or  SECTION  107  Or  THE 
AGBICULTUBAL  ACT  OP  1S4S  TO  THE  1882 
THBOUGB   198S  CBOPS  OT  WHEAT 

Sec.  206.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1986  crops  of  wheat. 

TITLE  in — FKBD   ORAINS 

LOAN  BATES.  LAND  DIVERSION.  AND  PATMETJT 
YIELDS  rOB  THE   1B82  THROUGH    198S  CROPS 

Sec.  301.  Effective  only  for  the  1983 
through  1988  crops  of  feed  grains.  Section 
106A  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  105A.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law — 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1983  through  1986  crops  of  com  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate taking  into  consideration  the  cost 
of  producing  com,  supply  and  demand  con- 
ditions, and  world  market  prices  for  corn. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each 
of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  grain 
sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  respectively, 
at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level 
that  loans  and  purchases  are  made  available 
for  com,  taking  into  consideration  the  feed- 
ing value  of  such  commodity  in  relation  to 
com  and  other  factors  specified  in  section 
401(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
conduct  a  land  diversion  program  and  make 
land  diversion  payments  to  producers  of 
one  or  more  of  the  crops  of  corn,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  and  grain  sorghums  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines .  that  such  payments  will 
assist  in  obtaining  necessary  adjustments  in 
the  total  acreage  of  any  of  these  feed  grains. 
If  a  land  diversion  program  Is  in  effect  for 
one  or  more  of  the  crops  of  corn,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  and  grain  sorghums,  the  Secretary 
is  also  authorized  to  require  that  producers 
participate  in  any  such  program  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  loans  nad  purchases 
authorized  by  subsection  (a) .  Land  diver- 
sion payments  shall  be  made  to  a  producer 
on  a  farm  who  devotes  an  acreage  of  crop- 
land on  the  farm  to  conservation  uses  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
a  land  diversion  contract  entered  Into  with 
the  Secretary.  The  amounts  payable  to  a 
producer  under  a  land  diversion  contract 
shall  be  determined  by  such  means  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate,  including 
the  submission  of  bids  for  such  contracts. 
In  determining  the  acceptability  of  a  con- 
tract offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  extent  of  the  diversion  to  be 
iinfiertsken  by  the  producer  and  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  acreage  diverted  based  upon 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  established 
tor  the  farm.  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the 
total  acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agree- 
ments In  any  county  or  local  community  so 
as  not  to  affect  adversely  the  economy  of 
the  county  or  local  commimlty. 

"(3)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  com.  barley,  oats.  rye.  and  grain 
sorghums  for  which  a  land  diversion  pro- 
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gram  Is  in  effect  shall  be  the  last  yield  which 
had  been  previously  established  for  the  farm, 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  a  fair 
and  equitable  yield.  If  no  payment  yield  for 
any  of  such  feed  grains  was  previously  estab- 
lished for  the  farm,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  determine  such  yields  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  fair  and  equitable.  In  the  deter- 
mination of  yields,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  account  the  actual  yields  proved  by  the 
producer,  emd  neither  such  yields  nor  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  established  on 
the  basis  of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced 
under  other  provisions  of  this  subsection.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary,  the 
Secretary  may  establish  national.  State,  or 
county  program  payment  yields  on  the  basis 
of  historical  yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting 
such  yields  in  the  historical  period,  or,  if 
such  data  are  not  available,  on  the  Secre- 
tary's estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the  crop 
year  involved.  In  the  event  national.  State, 
or  county  program  payment  yields  are  estab- 
lished, the  farm  program  payment  yields 
shall  balance  to  the  national.  State,  or 
county  program  payment  yields. 

"(3)  The  diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted 
to  wildlife  food  plots  or  vrildlife  habitat  In 
conformity  with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  wildlife  agen- 
cies. 

"(4)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  conducted  under  this 
subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  providing  for  such  participa- 
tion no  later  than  such  date  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may,  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  producer,  terminate  or 
modify  any  such  agreement  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  If  the  Secretary 
determines  such  action  necessary  because  of 
an  emergency  created  by  drought  or  other 
disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage 
In  the  supply  of  agricultural  commodities. 

"(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  conducted  under 
this  section  precludes  the  making  of  loans, 
purchases,  and  pasrments.  the  Secretary  may, 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments  In  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  equitable  In  relation  to  the 
seriousness  of  i,he  failure. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsection.". 
NONAPPLiCABiLrrr  or  section  los  or  the  agbi- 

CTJLTURAL  ACT  OP  194  9  TO  THE   1982  THROUGH 
198S  CROPS  or  PEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  303.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  apollcable  to  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains. 

TITLE  rV — ITPLAND  COTTON 

BASE  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS;  SUSPENSIONS  OP 
MARKETINO    QUOTAS,    AND    RELATED    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Sections  342,  343.  344,  345.  346 
and  377  of  the  Agrleultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  upland  cotton. 

UAN     rates,     land     DIVERSION.     AND     PAT»ttNT 
YIELDS  FOB  THE  1982  THROUGH  1985  CROPS 

Sec.  402.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1986  crops  of  upland  cotton,  section 
103(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  103(f).  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law — 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  presenta- 
tion of  warehouse  receipts  reflecting  accrued 


storage  charges  of  not  more  than  sixty  days. 
make  available  for  the  1982  through  1986 
crops  of  upland  cotton  to  producers  nonre- 
course loans  for  a  term  of  ten  months  from 
the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  loan 
Is  made  at  such  level  as  will  reflect  for  Strict 
Low  Middling  one  and  one-sixteenth  Inch  up- 
land cotton  (mlcronaire  3.6  through  4.9)  at 
average  location  In  the  United  States  the 
smaller  of  (i)  86  per  centum  of  the  average 
price  (weighted  by  market  and  month)  of 
such  quality  of  cotton  as  quoted  In  the  des- 
ignated United  States  spot  markets  during 
the  three  years  of  the  five-year  period  ending 
July  31  In  the  year  in  which  the  loan  level 
Is  announced,  excluding  the  year  In  which 
the  average  price  was  the  highest  and  the 
year  in  which  the  average  price  was  the 
lowest  In  such  period,  or  (11)  90  per  centum 
of  the  average,  for  the  fifteen-week  period 
beginning  July  1  of  the  year  in  which  the 
loan  level  is  announced,  of  the  five 
lowest  priced  erowths  of  the  growths  de- 
termined for  Middling  one  anl  three-tt'lrty 
seconds  inch  cotton  C.I.P.  Northern  Europe 
(adjusted  downward  by  the  averace  difference 
during  the  period  April  15  through  Octo- 
ber 16  of  the  year  In  which  the  loan  Is  an- 
nounced between  such  average  Northern 
Europe  price  determination  of  such  quality 
of  cotton  and  the  market  quotations  In  the 
designated  United  States  soot  markets  for 
Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one-sixteenth 
inch  cotton  (mlcronaire  3.5  through  4.91 ) : 
Provided,  That  In  no  event  shall  such  loan 
level  be  less  than  48  cents  per  pound.  If  for 
any  crop  the  average  Northern  Europe  price 
determined  under  clause  (11)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph  is  less  than  the 
avera-e  Unitel  States  spot  market  price  de- 
termined under  clause  (I)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraoh.  the  Secretarv  may. 
notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  increase  the  loan  level  to 
su"h  level  ps  the  Socretsrv  may  d'^m  sdto- 
prtate  not  In  excess  of  the  average  United 
States  spot  marlret  price  determined  under 
clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph.  The  loan  level  for  anv  crop  of 
cotton  shall  be  determined  and  announced 
by  th«  Secretary  not  later  than  November  1 
of  the  calendar  rear  preceding  the  marvet- 
Ing  year  for  which  such  loan  Is  to  be  elective, 
and  such  le-el  shall  not  thereafter  be 
changel.  Nonrecourse  loans  provided  for  In 
this  subsection  shall,  upon  request  of  the 
producer  during  the  tenth  month  of  the 
loan  period  for  tha  cotton,  be  made  a-'allable 
for  an  additional  term  of  eight  months: 
Provided.  That  such  request  to  extend 
the  loan  period  shall  not  be  approved  In  a 
month  when  the  average  price  of  Strict  Low 
Middling  one  and  one-sixteenth  Inch  cotton 
(mlcronaire  3.5  through  4<>)  in  the 
designated  spot  markets  for  the  preceding 
month  exceeded  130  per  centum  of  the 
average  price  of  such  qualitv  of  cotton  In 
such  markets  for  the  preceding  thlrtv-slx 
month  period:  Prorided  further.  That  when- 
ever the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
average  price  of  Strict  Low  Middling  one  and 
one-sixteenth  Inch  cotton  (mlcronaire  3.6 
through  4.91  in  the  deslenated  United 
States  spot  markets  for  such  cotton  for  a 
month  exceet'ed  l?*^  r""  centum  of  the  aver- 
age price  of  such  quaMtv  of  cotton  in  such 
markets  for  the  nreceding  thirty-Fix  months, 
notwithstanding  anv  other  provision  of  law. 
the  President  shall  Immediately  establish 
and  proclaim  a  special  limited  global  Import 
quota  for  u'^land  cotton  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

"(A)  The  amount  of  the  special  quota 
shall  be  equal  to  twenty-one  days  of  do- 
mestic mill  oonsumotion  of  unland  cotton 
at  the  seasonally  adjusted  average  rate  of 
the  most  recent  three  months  for  which  data 
are  available; 

"(B)  If  a  special  quota  has  been  estab- 
lished under  this  subaection  during  the  pra- 


cedlng  twelve  months,  the  amount  of  the 
quota  next  established  hereimder  shall  be 
the  smaller  of  twenty-one  days  of  domestic 
mill  consumption  calculated  as  set  forth  in 
clause  (A)  of  this  subaection  or  the  amount 
required  to  Increase  the  supply  to  130  per 
centum  of  the  demand; 

"(C)  As  used  In  clause  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'supply'  means,  using  the 
latest  official  data  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  the  carryover  of  up- 
land cotton  at  the  beginning  of  the  market- 
ing year  (adjusted  to  four  hundred  and 
eighty-pound  bales)  In  which  the  8'>eclal 
quota  Is  establUhed.  plus  production  of  the 
current  crop,  plus  Imports  to  the  latest  date 
available  during  the  marketing  year,  and  the 
term  "demand"  means  the  average  seasonally 
ad'usted  annual  rate  of  domestic  mill  con- 
sumption In  the  most  recent  three  months 
for  which  data  are  available,  plus  the  larger 
of  average  exports  of  upland  cotton  during 
the  preceding  six  marketing  years  or  cumu- 
lative exports  of  upland  cotton,  olus  out- 
standing exDort  sales  for  the  marketing  year 
In  which  the  special  quota  Is  established; 
and 

"(D)  When  a  special  quota  Is  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  a 
ninety-day  period  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  proclamation  shall  be  allowed  for  enter- 
Ine  cotton  under  such  quota. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  a  special  quota 
period  shall  not  be  established  that  overlaps 
an  existing  special  quota  period. 

"(3)  (A)  The  SecretAry  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  a  land  diversion  program  and  make 
land  diversion  paynents  to  producers  of  up- 
land cotton  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  pa;  ments  will  assist  In  obtaining  nec- 
essary adjustments  In  the  total  acreage  of 
uoland  cotton.  If  a  land  diversion  program 
Is  In  effect  under  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary is  also  authorized  to  require  that  pro- 
ducers participate  in  such  program  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  loans  authorized 
by  subsection  (11.  Land  diversion  payments 
shall  be  made  to  a  producer  en  a  farm  who 
devotes  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm 
to  conservation  uses  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  a  land  diversion 
contract  entered  into  with  the  Secretary. 
The  amounts  payable  to  a  prcducer  under  a 
land  diversion  contract  shall  be  determined 
by  such  means  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate.  Including  the  submission  of 
bids  for  such  contracts  In  determining  the 
acceptability  of  a  contract  offer,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  undertake  Into  consideration  th« 
extent  of  the  diversion  to  be  taken  by  the 
producer  and  the  productivity  of  the  acre- 
age diverted  based  upon  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  established  for  the  farm.  The 
Secretary  shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be 
diverted  under  agreements  In  any  county  or 
local  community  so  as  not  to  affect  adversely 
the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  cam- 
munlty. 

"(B)  The  farm  program  payment  yield 
for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton  for  which  a 
land  diversion  procram  is  In  effect  shall  ba 
the  last  vleld  which  had  been  previously  es- 
tablished for  the  farm,  adjusted  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  a  fair  and  equiuble  yield. 
If  no  payment  vleld  for  upland  cotton  waa 
pre-'lously  established  for  the  farm,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  determine  such  yield 
as  the  Secretary  finds  fair  and  equitable  In 
fe  determmation  of  yields,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  actual  yields 
proved  bv  the  producer,  and  neither  such 
yields  nor  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
established  on  the  t>asls  of  such  yields  shall 
be  redu-ed  under  other  provisions  of  thla 
siibsectlon.  Tf  the  Secretary  determlnea  It 
necessary,  the  Secretary  may  establish  na- 
tional, State,  or  ooun^  program  payment 
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yields  on  the  basis  of  historic*!  yields,  as 
adjusted  by  tne  Secretary  to  correct  for  ab- 
normal factors  affecting  such  yields  In  the 
historical  period,  or,  If  such  dat-a  are  not 
available,  on  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  ac- 
tual yields  for  the  crop  year  Involved.  In  the 
event  national,  State  or  county  program 
payment  yields  are  established,  the  farm 
program  payment  yields  shall  balance  to  the 
national.  State  or  county  program  payment 
yields. 

"(C)  The  diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted 
to  wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in 
conformity  with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  In  consultation  with  wildlife  agen- 
cies. 

"  (D)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  orogram  conducted  under  this 
subsection  shall  file  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  providing  for  such  participation 
no  later  than  such  date  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may,  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  rroducers,  terminate  or 
modify  any  such  agreement  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  If  the  Ser-retary  de- 
termines such  action  necessary  because  of  an 
emergency  created  by  drought  or  other  dis- 
aster or  to  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

"(4)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  pro-T^m  conducted 
under  this  subsection  precludes  the  making 
of  loans  and  payments,  the  Secretary  may. 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans  and  payments 
In  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  equitable  In  relation  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  failure. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  subsection  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(7)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsection.". 

COMMOOITT    CKZOrr    COHPOaATlON    SALES    PRICE 
RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  403.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
period  beginning  August  1.  1982.  and  end- 
ing July  31,  1983,  the  tenth  sentence  of 
section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  of  that  sentence 
through  the  words  "110  per  centum  of  the 
loan  rate,  and  (2)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  (1)  the  Commodity 
Credit  Conoratlon  shall  sell  upland  cotton 
for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as  It 
sells  cotton  for  export.  In  no  event,  however, 
at  less  than  115  per  centum  of  the  loan  rate 
of  Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one-sixteenth 
Inch  upland  cotton  (mlcponalre  3.5  throueh 
4.9)  adjusted  for  such  current  market  dif- 
ferentials reflecting  prade.  onallty,  location, 
and  other  value  factors  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate  pltia  reasonable  carry- 
ing charges,  and  (2)". 

SKIPROW    PRACTICES 

Sec.  404.  Section  374(a)  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment    Act    of    1938,    as    amended.    Is 

amended  by  striking  out  "1981  '  In  the  last 

sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

TITLE  V— RICE 

LOAX     RATES.     LAND     Dtm»ION.     AOT)     PAYMENT 
TIZLOS   POR   THE    1982    THROXTCH    188S   CROPS 

Sec.  501.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice,  section  101(f) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"8«c.  101(f).  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law — 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchaaes  for  each  of  the 


1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice  at  such  level 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate 
taking  Into  consideration  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing rice,  supply  and  demand  conditions,  and 
world  market  prices  for  rice. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct a  land  diversion  program  and  make  land 
diversion  payments  to  producers  of  rice  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  payments  will 
assist  In  obtaining  necessary  adjustments  In 
the  total  acreage  of  rice.  If  a  land  diversion 
program  Is  In  effect  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to  require  that 
producers  participate  In  such  program  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  loans  and  pur- 
chases authorized  by  subsection  (1).  Land 
diversion  payments  shall  be  made  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  who  devotes  an  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  to  conservation  uses 
approved  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
a  land  diversion  contract  entered  Into  with 
the  Secretary.  The  amounts  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer under  a  land  diversion  contract  shall 
be  determined  by  such  means  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate,  including  the  sub- 
mission of  bids  for  such  contracts.  In  deter- 
mining the  acceptability  of  a  contract  offer, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  extent  of  the  diversion  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  producer  and  the  productivity  of  the 
acreage  diverted  bassd  upon  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  established  for  the  farm. 
The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to 
be  diverted  under  agreements  in  any  county 
or  local  community  so  as  not  to  affect  ad- 
versely the  economy  of  the  county  or  local 
community. 

"(B)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  rice  for  which  a  land  diversion 
program  Is  In  effect  shall  be  the  last  yield 
which  had  been  previously  established  for 
the  farm,  awljusted  by  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  payment 
yield  for  rice  was  previously  established  for 
the  farm,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  de- 
termine such  yield  as  the  Secretary  finds  fair 
and  equitable.  In  the  determination  of  yields, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the 
actual  yields  proved  by  the  producer,  and 
neither  such  yields  nor  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  established  on  the  basis  of 
such  yields  shall  be  reduced  under  other 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  it  necessary,  the  Secretary  may 
establish  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yields  on  the  basis  of  historical 
yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  correct 
for  abnormal  factors  affecting  such  yields  In 
the  historical  period,  or.  If  such  data  are  not 
available,  on  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  ac- 
tual yields  for  the  crop  year  Involved.  In  the 
event  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yields  are  established,  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yields  shall  balance  to  the 
national.  State,  or  county  program  payment 
yields. 

"(C)  The  diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted 
to  wUdllfe  food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  In 
conformity  with  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary  in  consultation  with  wildlife 
agencies. 

"(D)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  In  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may. 
by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer,  ter- 
minate or  modify  any  such  agreement  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  If  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disasters  or  to  alleviate  a  shortage 
In  the  supply  of  agricultural  commodities. 

"(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  precludes  the  making  of 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary may.  nevertheless,  make  such  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  In  such  amounts 


as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable 
in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  subsection 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
'ment  Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsection.". 

SUSPENSION  or  MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND 
OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  502.  Sections  351,  352,  353.  354,  355, 
356.  and  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice. 

TITLE  VI— PEANUTS 

SUSPENSION  OP  MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  601.  Sections  368.  358a.  359,  371,  and 
part  of  subtitle  C  of  title  III  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  are  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(a)  Subsections  (a)  through  (J)  of  section 
358  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuts. 

(b)  Subsections  (a)  through  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 3£8a  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuts. 

(c)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  (d),  and  (e)  of 
section  359  sha'l  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  through   1985  crojjs  of  peanuts. 

(d)  Section  371  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  peanuts. 

(e)  Part  I  of  subtitle  C  of  title  in  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  peanuts. 

NATIONAL  POUNDAGE  QUOTA;  FARM 
POUNDAGE  QUOTA 

Sec.  602.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
subsections  (k)   through  (m)   as  follows: 

"(k)  There  Is  hereby  established  a  national 
poundage  quota  for  peanuts  for  the  follow- 
ing marketing  years  In  the  following 
amounts:  1982.  1.296.000  tons;  1983,  1,166.- 
400  tons;  1984.  1,049,760  tons;  1985,  944,784 
tons. 

"(1)  A  farm  betse  production  poundage 
shall  be  estab'Ished  for  each  farm  for  the 
1982  marketing  year  equal  to  the  farm  base 
production  poundage  established  for  such 
farm  for  the  1981  marketing  year.  Such  farm 
base  production  poundage  shall  remain  the 
same  for  such  farm  for  the  1983  throueh  1985 
marketing  years:  Provided,  hotoever,  That  If 
the  farm  base  production  poundage,  or  any 
part  thereof.  Is  permanently  transferred  In 
accordance  with  section  358a  of  this  Act.  the 
receiving  farm  shall  be  considered  as  pos- 
sessing the  farm  base  production  poundage 
(or  portion  thereof) .  of  the  transferring  farm 
for  all  suljsequent  marketing  years. 

"(m)  A  farm  poundage  quota  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  for  each  market- 
ing year  for  each  farm  equal  to  the  farm 
base  production  poundage  multlolled  by  the 
factor  determined  by  dividing  the  national 
pourdaee  quota  establl'=hed  In  subsection 
(k)  of  this  section  by  the  sum  total  of  all 
farm  base  production  poundages  In  effect  for 
the  1981  marketing  year.  If  any  part  of  the 
farm  poundage  quota  Is  allotted  to  a  farm 
on  which  there  Is  Inadequate  cropland  avail- 
able to  produce  the  amount  of  the  farm 
poundage  quota  on  such  farm,  such  farm 
poundage  quota  or  a  portion  thereof  shall 
be  surrendered  to  the  county  committee  for 
reapportionment  to  other  farms  within  the 
country  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 
"(n)    For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
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Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended — 

"(1)  'Quota  peanuts'  means,  for  any  mar- 
keting year,  any  peanuts  which  are  eligible 
for  domestic  edible  use  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  which  are  marketed  or  considered 
marketed  from  a  farm,  and  which  do  not 
exceed  the  farm  poundage  quota  of  such 
iaxm  for  such  year; 

"(2)  'Additional  peanuts'  means,  for  any 
marketing  year,  any  peanuts  which  are;  (1) 
marketed  from  a  farm  and  which  are  In  ex- 
cess of  the  marketings  of  quota  p>eanuts 
from  such  farm  or  such  year;  or  (II)  mar- 
keted from  a  farm  without  a  farm  poundage 
quota. 

"(3)  'Crushing'  means  the  processing  of 
peanuts  to  extract  oil  for  food  uses  and  meal 
for  feed  uses,  or  the  processing  of  peanuts 
by  crushing  or  otherwise  when  authorized 
by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(4)  'Domestic  edible  use'  means  use  for 
milling  to  produce  domestic  food  peanuts 
and  seed  and  use  on  a  farm.". 

SALE,    LEASE,    OR    TRANSFER    OF    F.UUkl    BASE 
PRODUCTION     POUNDAGE 

Sec.  603.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358a  of  the 
Agricultural  Ad  ustment  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
subsections  (1)   and  (J)   as  follows: 

"(I)  The  owner  or  operator  of  any  farm 
for  which  a  farm  base  production  poundage 
has  been  established  under  this  Act  may. 
subject  to  such  terms,  conditions,  or  limita- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  pre3crll)e.  sell  or 
lease  any  part  of  the  right  to  all  or  any 
part  of  such  farm  base  production  poundage 
to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm 
within  a  State  for  transfer  to  such  farm.  The 
owner  of  a  farm  shall  be  permitted  to  trans- 
fer all  or  any  part  of  such  farm's  farm  base 
production  poundage  to  any  other  farm 
owned  or  controlled  by  him. 

"(J)  Transfers  (including  transfers  by 
sale  or  lease)  of  farm  base  production  poimd- 
age  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
the  following  conditions:  (1)  no  transfer  of 
farm  base  production  poundage  from  a  farm 
subject  to  a  mortgage  or  other  lien  shall  be 
permitted  unless  the  transfer  is  agreed  to 
by  the  llenholders;  (2)  no  transfer  of  farm 
base  production  poundage  shall  be  permitted 
if  the  coimty  committee  determines  that 
the  receiving  farm  does  not  have  adequate 
cropland  to  produce  the  farm  poundage 
quota;  (3)  no  transfer  of  farm  base  pro- 
duction poundage  shaU  be  effective  untu 
a  record  thereof  is  filed  with  the  county 
committee  of  the  county  to  which  such 
transfer  is  made  and  such  committee  deter- 
mines that  the  transfer  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section;  and  (4)  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulations  prescribe.". 

MARKETINC   PENALTIES 

Sec.  604.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  359  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
subsections  (f)  through  (q). 

"(f)  The  marketing  of  any  peanuts  for 
domestic  edible  use  in  excess  of  the  farm 
poundage  quota  for  the  farm  on  which  such 
peanuts  are  produced  shall  be  subject  to 
penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  120  per  centum 
of  the  support  price  for  quota  peanuts  for 
the  marketing  year  (August  1  through  July 
Ji)  In  which  such  marketing  occurs  The 
marketing  of  any  additional  peanuts  from 
a  farm  anywhere  In  the  United  States  shall 
oe  subject  to  the  same  penalty  unless  such 
peanuts,  in  accordance  with  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary,  are  either-  (i) 
P  aced  under  price  support  loan  at  the  ad- 
ditional loan  rate  under  the  loan  program 
made   avaUable   under  section    i08A(b)    of 


the  Agrlcultursl  Act  of  1940,  as  amended, 
and  not  redeemed  by  the  producers;  or  (3) 
marketed  for  export  or  crushing  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  sutMectlon  (j)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  the 
person  who  buys  or  otherwise  acquires  the 
peanuts  from  the  producer,  or  if  the  pea- 
nuts are  marketed  by  the  producer  through 
an  agent,  the  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  such 
agent,  and  such  person  or  agent  may  deduct 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  penalty  from 
the  price  paid  to  the  producer.  If  the  person 
required  to  collect  the  penalty  falls  to  col- 
lect such  penalty,  such  person  and  all  per- 
sons entitled  to  share  in  the  peanuts  mar- 
keted from  the  farm  at  the  proceeds  thereof 
shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the 
amount  of  the  penalty.  Peanuts  produced  in 
a  calendar  year  in  which  farm  poundage 
quotas  are  In  effect  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  therein  shall  be  subject  to  such 
quotas  even  though  the  peanuts  are  mar- 
keted prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  mar- 
keting year  begins.  U  any  producer  falsely 
Identifies  or  falls  to  certify  planted  acres  or 
faUs  to  account  for  ihe  disposition  of  any 
peanuts  produced  on  such  planted  acres, 
an  amount  of  peanuts  equal  to  the  national 
average  yield  for  1981.  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  times  the  planted  acres,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  marketed  in  violatloQ 
of  permissible  uses  of  quota  and  addlUonal 
peanuts  and  the  penalty  In  respect  thereof 
shall  be  paid  and  remitted  by  the  producer. 
"(g)  Only  quota  peanuts  may  be  retained 
for  use  as  seed  or  for  other  uses  on  a  farm 
and  when  so  retained  shall  be  considered  as 
marketings  of  quota  peanuts.  Additional 
peanuts  shall  not  be  retained  for  use  on  a 
farm  and  shall  not  be  marketed  for  domestic 
edible  use:  Provided,  however,  that  addi- 
tional peanuts  may  be  purchased  and  mar- 
keted for  domestic  edible  use  by  handlers  In 
accordance  with  the  orovislons  of  subsection 
'k)  of  this  section.  Seed  for  planting  of  any 
peanut  acreage  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
obtained  solely  from  quota  peanuts  marketed 
or  considered  marketed  for  domestic  edible 
use. 

"(h)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
a  handler  has  failed  to  accoimt  for  the 
proper  disposition  of  additional  peanuts 
which  such  handler  has  acquired  during  the 
marketing  year.  s\'ch  handler  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  120  per 
centum  of  the  loan  level  for  quota  peanuts 
on  the  amoimt  of  t»-e  ad-iUlonal  oeanuts  for 
which  the  handler  has  failed  to  account. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  ref'ulre  that  the 
handling  and  dis->osal  of  a'^dltlonal  reanuts 
be  supervised  by  agents  of  the  Secretary  or 
by  area  marketing  associations  deslf^la^ed 
pursuant  to  section  l08A(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  19'9.  Qi'O^a  and  additional 
peanuts  of  like  type  and  segregation  or  qual- 
ity may.  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  be  commlni?Ied  and  exchanged  on 
a  dollar  value  basis  to  facilitate  warehousing, 
handllnp,  and  marketing. 

"(])  Handlers  may,  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (k^  of  this  section  and  r«gula- 
tlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  contract 
with  producers  for  the  purchase  of:  (1)  a 
producer's  additional  peanuts  for  crushing 
or  for  export;  or  (2)  a  oroducer's  additional 
peanuts  from  the  additional  loan  pool  for 
domestic  edible  use  upon  the  delivery  of  such 
peanuts  by  such  producers  to  the  handler. 

"(k)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  any  pea- 
nuts owned  or  controlled  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Con>oratlon  may  be  made  available  for 
domestic  edible  use  In  accordance  with  sales 
policies  established  by  the  Secretary.  Han- 
dlers may  contract  with  producers  to  pur- 
cbase  such  producers'  additional  peanuts  for 
domestic  edible  use  from  the  additional  loan 
pool  upon  delivery  by  the  producer  of  such 
peanuts  to  the  handler.  The  purchase  price 


of  the  additional  peanuts  under  such  con- 
tracts may  not  be  leas  than  100  per  centum 
of  the  loan  value  of  quota  peanuts  plus  sU 
costs  incurred  with  respect  lo  sjch  peanuts 
for  such  items  as  inspection,  warehousing, 
slirlnkage.  and  other  expenses.  The  producer 
shall  receive  the  additional  price  support  ad- 
vance and  the  handler  shall  remit  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  inclus'-on 
In  the  adlitlonal  loan  pool  an  amount  equal 
to  the  minimum  purctiase  price  specified  in 
the  previous  sentence.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  purchase  price  and  the  minimum 
purchase  price.  If  any.  shall  l>e  paid  by  the 
handler  directly  to  the  producer.  Additional 
peanuts  received  under  loan  and  which  are 
not  sub'ect  to  contracts  between  producers 
and  handlers  as  described  above  may  be  of- 
fered for  sale  by  the  Commodltv  Credit  Cor- 
poration or  the  designated  produser  asso- 
ciations for  domestic  edible  use  at  a  total 
price  which  Is  not  less  than  that  required  to 
cover  all  costs  Incurred  with  restwct  to  such 
peanuts  for  such  Items  as  Inspection,  ware- 
housine.  shrinkage,  and  other  expenses,  plus: 
(1)  105  per  centum  of  the  loan  value  of 
quota  peanuts  if  the  additional  peanuts  are 
sold  after  delivery  by  the  producer  but  not 
later  than  December  31  of  the  marketing 
year;  or  (2)  107  per  centum  of  the  loan  value 
of  quota  peanuts  If  the  additional  peanuts 
are  sold  later  than  December  31  of  the  mar- 
keting year. 

"<U  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate such  re^'ulations  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines ap-iroDriate  and  necessary  to  prevent 
peanuts  which  are  unsuitable  for  human 
consumotlon  because  of  ouallty  defects  from 
being  marketed  or  utilized  for  nurpoees  for 
which  such  peanuts  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  un^fe  or  otherwise  unist  to 
be  used.  Such  regulations  may  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to.  provisions  regulating  the 
sale,  handling,  shelling  and  ultimate  disposi- 
tion of  such  peanuts. 

"(m)  Upwn  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
peanuts  which  are  unsuitable  for  human 
consumption  have  been  sold,  handled, 
shelled,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  In  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  regulations  Issued  under  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
assess  aealnst  the  person  responsible  for 
such  violation  a  penalty  as  provided  In  this 
subsection.  The  amount  of  the  penalty  shall 
be  equal  to  120  per  centum  of  the  loan  rate 
for  quota  peanuts  times  the  amount  of  pea- 
nuts involved  in  such  violations.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  issue  such  regulations 
as  he  determines  are  aporoprlate  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection. 

"(n)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or 
collection  of  any  penalty  provided  for  In  this 
section  shall  be  liable  also  for  Interest  there- 
on at  a  rate  per  annum  eoual  to  120  per  cen- 
tum of  the  rate  of  Interest  which  was  charged 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  the  date 
such  penalty  became  due. 

"(o)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  liability  for  and  the  amount  of 
any  penalty  assessed  under  this  section  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Secretary  by  regulations  may 
prescribe.  The  facts  constituting  the  basis  for 
determining  the  liability  for  or  amount  of 
any  penalty  assessed  under  this  section,  when 
otBclially  determined  !n  conformity  with  the 
aopllcable  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall 
not  be  reviewable  by  any  other  officer  or 
agency  of  the  Oovemment  or  any  court  of 
law.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  t>e  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  any  court  of  competent 
jurifdictlon  from  reviewing  any  determina- 
tion made  by  The  Secretary  with  respect  to 
whether  such  determination  was  made  In 
conformity  with  the  applicable  law  and  regu- 
lations., 

"(p)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  sectlan,  the  amount  of  any  penalty 
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under  this  section  may  be  reduced. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  violation  subject  to  the  penalty  was 
committed  unintentionally  or  unknowingly 
and  that  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  would  not  impcilr  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  price  support  program  for  pea- 
nut*. 

"(Q)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlred  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  are  determined  to  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  Such  regulations 
may  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  regula- 
tions: (1)  requiring  certification  of  acre^e 
planted  to  peanuts:  and  (2)  prescribing  the 
manner  in  which  producers  and  handlers 
may  account  for  the  disposition  of  peanut&.". 

RCPORTS  AND  KXCOROS 

Sxc.  60S.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1085  crops  of  peanuts,  the  first  sentence  of 
section  373(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjxist- 
ment  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  "all  brokers  and  dealers 
In  peanuts"  the  following:  "all  farmers  en- 
gaged In  the  production  of  peanuts,". 

PfUCS    SUFPOBT    PKOCaAM 

Sec.  606.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  108A  as  follows: 

"Sec.  108A.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law — 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  quota  pea- 
nuts for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
at  such  levels  as  the  Secretary  finds  appro- 
priate, taking  into  consideration  the  eleht 
factors  specified  in  section  401  (b)  of  this 
Act,  coet  of  production,  and  any  change  in 
the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  pro- 
duction items,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates 
during  the  period  beginning  January  1  and 
ending  December  31  of  the  calendar  year  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  level  of  support  is  being  deter- 
mined, but  not  less  than  $420  per  ton.  The 
levels  of  support  so  announced  shall  not  be 
reduced  by  any  deductions  for  insTiectlon, 
handling,  or  storage:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  adiustments  for  location  of 
peanuts  and  such  other  adjustments  as  are 
authorized  by  section  403  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  additional 
peanuts  for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops.  In  determining  support  levels,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
demand  for  p>eanut  oil  and  peanut  meal, 
expected  prices  of  other  vegetable  oils  and 
protein  meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuts 
in  foreign  markets.  The  Secretary  shall  an- 
nounce the  level  of  support  for  additional 
peanuts  for  each  croo  not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 15  preceding  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  level  of  support  la  ^ing  deter- 
mined. 

"(c)(1)  In  carrying  out  subsections  fa) 
and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
make  warehouse  storage  loans  available  In 
each  of  the  three  producing  areas  (described 
m  7  era  §  1446  4  (1977))  to  a  designated 
area  marketing  association  of  peanut  pro- 
ducers which  is  selected  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  which  is  operated  primar- 
ily for  the  purpose  of  conducting  such  loan 
activities.  Such  association  may  be  used  In 
administrative  and  supervisory  activities  re- 
lating to  price  support  and  marketing  ac- 
tivities under  this  section  and  section  359  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
Such  loans  shall  include.  In  addition  to  the 
price  support  value  of  the  peanuts,  such 
coeu  as  such  association  reasonably  may  in- 
cur in  carrying  out  such  responsibilities  In 
Ito  opermtlona  and  actlviues  under  thla  sec- 


tion and  section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  require  that  each 
such  association  establish  pools  and  main- 
tain complete  and  accurate  records  by  type 
for  quota  peanuts  and  additional  peanuts 
placed  under  loan.  Net  gains  on  peanuts  In 
each  pool,  unless  otherwise  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  distributed  In  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  peanuts  placed  In  the 
pool  by  each  grower.  Net  gains  for  peanuts 
In  each  pool  shall  consist  of  (A)  for  quota 
peanuts,  the  net  gains  over  and  above  the 
loan  Indebtedness  and  other  costs  or  losses 
Incurred  on  peanuts  placed  in  such  pool  plus 
an  amount  from  the  pool  for  additional  pea- 
nuts to  the  extent  of  the  net  gains  from 
the  sale  for  domestic  food  and  related  uses 
of  additional  peanuts  in  the  pool  for  addi- 
tional peanuts  equal  to  any  loss  on  disposi- 
tion of  all  peanuts  In  f^e  po->'  for  f  uo'a  pea- 
nuts and  (B)  for  additional  peanuts,  the 
net  gains  over  and  above  the  loan  Indebted- 
ness and  other  costs  or  losses  Incurred  on 
peanuts  p'aced  In  the  pool  for  additional 
peanuts  less  any  amount  allocated  to  offset 
any  loss  on  the  pool  for  quota  peanuts  as 
provided  In  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  any  distribution  of  net  gains  on 
additional  peanuts  of  any  type  to  any  pro- 
ducer shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  any 
loss  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
on  quota  peanuts  of  a  different  type  placed 
under  loan  bv  such  erower.". 

Src.  607.  Subsections  101  fa),  loirb).  and 
408(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  1982  through  1986 
crops  of  peanuts. 

TITLE  VII— GRAIN  RESERVES 
PRODUCER  STORAGE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  701.  Section  no  of  the  Aglcultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amenrted  'o  reid  as  follows: 

"Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  formulate  and  administer  a  program  un- 
der which  producers  of  wheat  and  producers 
of  feed  grains  will  be  able  to  store  wheat 
and  feed  grains  when  such  commodities  are 
In  abimdant  supply  and  extend  the  time  pe- 
riod for  their  orderly  marketing.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  safeguards  to  assure  that 
wheat  and  feed  grains  he'd  under  the  pro- 
gram shall  not  be  utin'ed  in  any  manner  to 
unduly  depress,  manipulate,  or  curtail  the 
free  market.  The  authority  provided  by  this 
section  shall  be  In  addition  to  other  authori- 
ties available  to  the  Secretary  for  carrying 
out  producer  loan  and  storage  operations. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  producer  storage 
program,  the  Secretary  may  provide  original 
or  extended  price  support  loans  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  under  terms  and  conditions 
designed  to  encourage  producers  to  store 
wheat  and  feed  grains  for  extended  periods 
of  time  In  order  to  promote  orderly  market- 
ing when  wheat  or  feed  grains  are  in  abun- 
dant supply.  Loans  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  at  the  same  level  of  support 
as  provided  for  by  thla  Act  or  at  such  higher 
level  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 
Among  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulation, 
the  program  may  provide  for  (l)  repayment 
of  such  loans  in  not  less  than  three  years 
nor  more  than  five  years;  (2)  payments  to 
producers  for  storage  in  such  amounts  and 
under  such  condition  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate  to  encourage  producers 
to  participate  In  the  program;  (3)  a  rate  of 
Interest  as  determined  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section;  (4)  recovery  of  amounts  paid 
for  storage,  and  for  the  payment  of  addi- 
tional interest  or  other  charges  In  the  event 
such  loans  are  repaid  by  producers  before 
the  market  price  for  wheat  or  feed  grains 
has  reached  the  price  levels  specified  in 
clause  (5)  of  this  subsection;  (6)  conditions 
designed  to  Induce  producers  to  redeem  and 
market   the   wheat  or  feed  grains  securing 


such  loans  without  regard  to  the  maturity 
dates  thereof  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  market  price  for  the  commod- 
ity h«s  attained  a  specified  level,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  rate  of  Interest  charged  partici- 
pants In  the  program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tlon  shall  be  not  less  than  the  rate  of  Inter- 
est charged  the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion by  the  United  States  Treasury,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  waive  or  adjust  such 
Interest  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  this  section.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  Increase  the  applicable  rate  of 
Interest  In  such  amounts  and  at  such  Inter- 
vals as  the  Secretary  determines  is  appro- 
priate to  encourage  the  orderly  marketing  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  securing  loans  made 
under  this  section  after  the  market  price 
for  the  commodity  has  attained  the  level 
determined  under  clause  5  of  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  tmy  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  require  producers 
to  repay  loans  made  under  this  section  plus 
accrued  Interest  and  such  other  charges  as 
may  be  required  by  regulation  prior  to  the 
maturity  date  thereof  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  emergency  conditions  exist 
which  require  that  such  commodity  be  made 
available  In  the  market  to  meet  urgent  do- 
mestic or  international  needs. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  announce  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  producer  stor- 
age program  as  far  in  advance  of  making 
loans  as  practicable.  In  such  announcement, 
the  Secretary  shall  specify  the  quantity  of 
wheat  or  feed  grains  to  be  stored  under  the 
program  which  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate to  promote  the  orderly  marketing 
of  such  commodities. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
section  302  of  the  Food  Security  Wheat  Re- 
serve Act  of  1980  and  section  208  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Suspension  Adjustment  Act 
of  1980,  whenever  the  original  or  extended 
loan  program  authorized  by  this  section  Is  In 
effect,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  not  sell  any  of  its  stocks  of  wheat  or 
feed  grains  at  less  than  105  per  centum  of 
the  then  current  price  level  at  which  the 
Secretary  may  encourage  repayment  of  pro- 
ducer storage  loans  on  the  commodity  prior 
to  the  maturity  dates  of  the  loans,  as  deter- 
mined under  clause  (5)  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection, (b)  of  this  section:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  restriction  shall  not 
apply  to — 

( 1 )  sales  of  such  commodities  which  have 
substantially  deteriorated  In  quality  or  as  to 
which  there  Is  a  danger  of  loss  or  waste 
through  deterioration  or  spoilage;  and 

(2)  sales  or  other  disposals  of  such  com- 
modities under  the  Act  of  September  21, 
1959  (73  Stat.  674,  as  amended;  7  U.8.C.  1427 
note). 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  owner  of  grain  stored  under  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section,  recon- 
centrate  all  such  grain  stored  in  commercial 
warehouses  at  such  points  as  the  Secretary 
deems  to  be  in  the  public  Interest,  taking 
into  account  such  factors  as  transportation 
and  normal  marketing  patterns.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  permit  rotation  of  stocks  and 
facilitate  maintenance  of  quality  under  reg- 
ulations which  assure  that  the  holding  pro- 
ducer or  warehouseman  shall,  at  all  times, 
have  available  for  delivery  at  the  designated 
place  of  storage  both  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  gn'ain  covered  by  his  commitment. 

"(h)  Whenever  grain  Is  stored  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
buy  and  sell  at  an  equivalent  price,  allowing 
for  the  cxistomary  location  and  grade  dif- 
ferentials, substantially  equivalent  quanti- 
ties of  grain  In  different  locations  or  ware- 
houses to  the  extent  needed  to  properly 
handle,  rotate,  distribute,  and  locate  such 
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commodities  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  owns  or  controls.  Such  pur- 
chases to  offset  sales  shall  be  made  within 
two  market  days  following  the  sales.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  dally  list  available 
showing  the  prl:e,  location,  and  quantity  of 
the  transactions. 

"(I)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  thla  section. 
To  the  maximum  extent  practicable  con- 
sistent with  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  the  effective  and  efficient 
administration  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  utlll7e  the  usual  said  customary  chan- 
nels, facilities,  and  arrangements  of  trade 
and  commerce.". 

INTERNATIONAL   EMERGENCT   FOOD   RESERVE 

Sec.  702.  Section  ill  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (91  Stat.  953;  7  O.8.C.  1446f)  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

DISASTER   RESERVE 

Src.  703.  Section  813  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  (87  Stat.  239,  as  amended;  7 
U.S.C.  1427a)   is  hereby  repealed. 

FARM    STORAGE   FACtLITT   LOANS 

Sec.  704.  Section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (62  Stat. 
1070.  as  amended;  15  DSC.  714b(h))  is 
amended  by  deleting  from  the  fourth  proviso 
of  the  second  sentence  the  phrase  "shall 
make  loans"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  phrase  "may  make  loans". 

TITLE  Vin— WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 

EXTENSION   OF    ACT;    SUPPORT    PRICE 

Sec.  801.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "1981"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1985";  and 

(2)  striking  out  all  the  words  following 
the  comma  in  subsection  (b)  after  the  word 
"Provided"  and  Inserting  "That  for  the 
marketing  years  beginning  January  i,  1982, 
and  ending  December  31,  1985,  the  support 
price  for  shorn  wool  shall  be  at  a  level  not  In 
excess  of  90  per  centum  (rounded  to  the 
nearest  full  cent)  nor  less  than  60  per 
centum  (rounded  to  the  nearest  full  cent) 
of  the  amount  calculated  according  to  the 
foregoing  formula-  Provided,  however.  That 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  support  the 
price  of  shorn  wool  at  less  than  60  per 
centum  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  lower  level  is  appropriate  because  of 
exceptional  circumstances  affecting  the  cost 
or  availability  of  shorn  wool.". 

PATMENTS 

Sec.  802.  The  first  sentence  of  section  704 
of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  colon  after  the  word 
"therefor"  inserting  a  period  In  lieu  thereof 
and  striking  out  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence, 

REIUBURSEMENT 

Sec.  803.  Section  706  of  the  Wool  Act  of 
1954  Is  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE   IX— GENERAL    AND   MISCELLA- 
NEOUS PROVISIONS 

FTNAUnr   OP   DETERMINATIONS 

Sec.  901.  The  first  sentence  of  section  385 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  facts 
constituting  the  basis  for  any  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Act  payment,  any  payment  under  the 
wheat,  feed  grain,  upland  cotton,  and  rice 
program  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  and  thU  Act,  any  loan,  or  price  sup- 
port operation,  or  the  amount  thereof,  when 
offlcially  determined  in  conformity  with  the 
applicable  reitulatlons  prescribed  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not  be  re- 
viewable by  anv  other  officer  or  agency  of 
the  Government.". 


coMMODrrr   credit  corporation  sales  price 

RESTRICTIONS    FOR    WHEAT    AND    FEED    GRAINS 

Sec.  902.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
marketlag  years  for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops,  section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  the  third  proviso  of  the 
third  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "Provided. 
That  the  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  of 
its  stocks  of  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye  respectively  at  less  than 
115  per  centum  of  the  current  national 
average  loan  rate  for  the  commodity,  ad- 
Justed  for  such  current  market  differentials 
reflecting  grade,  quality,  location,  and  other 
value  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges."; 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  fifth  sentence  "cur- 
rent \Ms\c  county  support  rate  including  the 
value  of  any  a{>pllcable  price-support  pay- 
ment in  kind  (or  a  comparable  price  If  there 
Is  no  current  basic  county  support  rate)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"current  basic  county  loan  rate  (or  a  com- 
parable price  If  there  Is  no  current  basic 
county  loan  rate) ";  and 

(3)  striking  out  In  the  seventh  sentence 
",  but  In  no  event  shall  the  purchase  pirice 
exceed  the  then  current  support  price  for 
such  commodities"  a-d  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "but  in  no  event  shall 
the  purchase  price  exceed  the  Corporation's 
mindmum  saJes  price  for  auch  commodities 
for  unrestricted  use". 

APPLICATION    OF    TERMS    IN    THE    ACRICTTLTTTRAL 
ACT  OF   1M9 

Sec  903.  Effective  only  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cot- 
ton, and  rice,  section  408(k)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"REFERENCES  TO  TERMS  MADE  APPLICABLE  TO 
WHEAT,  FEED  GRAINS,  UPLAND  COTTON,  AND 
RICE 

"(k)  References  made  In  sections  402,  403, 
406,  and  416  to  the  terms  'support  price', 
"level  of  support',  and  level  of  price  support' 
shall  be  considered  to  apply  as  well  as  to  the 
level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  under  this 
Act;  and  references  made  to  the  terms  "price 
support,"  'price  support  operations',  and 
'price  support  program'  in  such  seC-ions  and 
In  secUon  401  (a)  shall  be  considered  as  ap- 
pljrlng  as  well  to  the  loan  and  purchase 
operations  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice  under  this  Act.". 

EMERGENCT  FEED  PROGRAM 

Sec.  904.  Section  1105  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  i»ct  of  1977  (91  Stat.  955;  7  UJ3.C. 
2267)  is  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  X— PUBLIC  LAW  480 

miscellaneous   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  1001.  Section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  foreign 
currencies""  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to 
the  extent  that  sales  for  dollars  under  the 
terms  applicable  to  such  sales  are  not  possi- 
ble, for  foreign  currencies  on  credit  terms 
and  on  terms  which  permit  conversion  to 
dollars  at  the  exchange  rate  applicable  to 
the  sales  agreement". 

Sec.  1002  Section  103(b)  o;  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as  ftllows: 

"(b)  Except  where  he  determines  that  it 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  objects  of 
the  Act,  determine  the  amount  of  foreign 
currencies  needed  for  the  uses  specified  in 
subsections  (a),  (b),  (e),  and  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 104  and  In  title  m,  and  the  agreements 
for  credit  sales  shall  provide  for  payment  of 
such  amounts  In  dollars  or  In  foreign  cur- 


rencies upon  delivery  of  the  agricultural 
commodities.  Such  payment  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  advance  payment  of  the  ear- 
liest installment;"". 

Sec.  1003.  Subsection  103(d)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  revising  the  first 
full  sentence  to  read  as  follows: 

"As  used  In  this  Act,  'friendly  country* 
shall  not  Include  any  country  or  area  dom- 
inated or  controlled  by  a  foreign  government 
or  organization  controlling  a  world  Commu- 
nist movement.". 

Sec.  1004.  SecUon  103(1)  of  the  AgrtctU- 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  after  "1" 
the  words  beginning  with  "obtain  commit- 
ments from  friendly  purchasing  countries" 
through  "United  States  of  America,  and". 

Sec.  1005.  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural 
"Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  "un- 
der this  title"'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"'under  the  agreements  for  such  sales  en- 
tered into  prior  to  January  1,  1972"; 

(2)  striking  out  In  subsection  (d)  "$6,- 
000,000'"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10.- 
000,000;  and 

(3)  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of  the  pro- 
viso following  subsection  (k)  "(except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section),". 

Sec.  1006.  Section  106(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  and  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  sentence:  "Payment  by 
any  friendly  country  for  commodities  pur- 
chased for  foreign  currencies  on  credit  terms 
and  on  terms  which  permit  conversion  to 
dollars  shall  be  upon  terms  no  less  favorable 
to  the  United  States  than  those  for  devel- 
opment loans  made  under  Section  122  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1931,  as  amended.'". 

Sec.  1007.  Section  108  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  1008.  SecUon  109 (b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural "Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  1009.  Section  110  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1934  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  1010.  Section  115(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural "Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1054  is  amended  by  Inserting  in  the  first 
sentence  after  the  words  '"food  commodlUes" 
the  words  "from  private  stocks". 

Sec.  1011.  Section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
"Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  1012.  Section  402  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  "or  beer"  after  "wine"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof,  ",  beer,  or  distilled 
spirits". 

Sac.  1013.  SecUon  408(a)   of  the  Agricul- 
tural "Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  "'April  1" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1". 
extension  of  procsam 

Sec.  M)14.  SecUon  409  of  the  Agricultural 
"Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  "ISSl" 
and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof  "198S":  and 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '"Agricultural  Act  of 
1981". 

TITLE    XI— RDBAL    DEVELOPMENT    AMD 

CONSERVATION 

AGRICULTURAL    LAND    RXSOUBCIS 

Sec.  1101.  (a).  Congress  hereby  reaffirms 
that  agricultiual  land  is  an  important  nat- 
ural resource  because  it  provides  a  UveUhood 
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for  farm  families  and  for  thoee  In  agrlcul- 
t\iral-relate<l  industries;  that  agricultural 
land  Is  a  strategic  resource  that  ensures  the 
nation's  self-sulBclency  for  food  and  fiber  at 
a  reasonable  cost:  and  that  agricultural 
products  are  Instrumental  in  the  area  of 
export  and  foreign  exchange  thereby  improv- 
ing the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  en- 
couraged to  cooperate  with  and  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  those  States  and/or  lo- 
calities which  desire  to  develop  programs 
which  emphasize  the  Importance  of  agricul- 
tToral  land  and  resources  to  our  national 
economy. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  also 
encouraged  to  cooperate  with  the  State  Co- 
operative Extension  Services  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  educational  materials  emphasizing 
the  Importance  of  agricultural  land  to  the 
nation's  well-being  and  distribute  such  edu- 
cational materials  through  the  mass  media, 
schools,  groups,  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  carry 
out  this  section  with  existing  facilities 
through  the  use  of  grants,  contracts,  or  such 
other  means  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate. 

son.    AND   WATES   CONSERVATION    POLICT 

Sbc.  1102.  (a)  Congress  hereby  reaffirms 
its  policy  to  promote  sou  and  water  con- 
servation. Improve  the  quality  of  the  na- 
tion's waters,  and  preserve  and  protect  nat- 
ural resources  through  the  u«e  of  effective 
conservation  and  pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  not  later  than 
December  31,  1981,  setting  forth  a  compre- 
hensive oil  and  water  conservation  policy, 
Including  recommendations  as  to  how  the 
various  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams which  are  administered  by  agencies 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
be  strengthened  and  Improved. 
TPTLE  Xn— RESEAKCH.  EXTENSION  AND 
TEACFINO  IN  THE  POOD  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCIENCES 

REVISED    FINDINCS 

Sec.  1201.  Section  1402  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  981;  7  U.S.C. 
3101)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1402.  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  has  provided  funding  support 
for  agricultural  research,  extension,  and 
teaching  for  many  years  In  order  to  promote 
and  protect  the  general  health  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  this 
support  has  significantly  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  Nation's  agricultural 
system; 

"(2)  a  unique  partnership  arrangement 
exists  in  agricultural  research,  extension, 
and  teaching  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Governments  of  the  several 
SUtes  whereby  the  SUtes  have  accepted  and 
supported,  through  legislation  and  appro- 
priations, the  programs  of  agricultural  and 
forestry  research  provided  for  under  the  ^ct 
of  March  2.  1887  (24  Stat.  440,  as  amended), 
and  the  Act  of  October  10,  1962  (76  Stat.  806, 
as  amended);  extension  provided  for  the  Act 
of  May  8,  1914  (38  SUt.  372.  as  amended): 
and  teaching  provided  for  under  the  Act  of 
July  2.  1862  (12  SUt.  503,  as  amended)  and 
the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (26  SUt.  417,  as 
amended) ; 

"(3)  the  existing  agricultural  research  sys- 
tem consisting  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities, 
other  colleges  and  universities  engaged  in 
agricultural  research,  extension,  and  teach- 
ing and  the  private  sector  constitute  an 
essential  national  resource  which  must  serve 
as  the  foundation  for  any  further  strength- 


ening of  agricultural  research,  extension,  and 
teaching  In  the  UnlUd  States: 

"(4)  the  partnership  In  publicly  supported 
agricultural  research,  extension  and  teach- 
ing Involving  the  programs  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  programs  of  the  States  has 
played  a  major  role  in  the  outstanding  suc- 
cesses achieved  In  meeting  the  varied,  dis- 
persed and  in  many  cases  site-specific  needs 
of  American  agriculture; .  and  must  be  pre- 
served: and 

"(6)  of  major  concern  Is  the  security  of 
the  future  food  supply  and  its  costs  due  to 
declining  rates  of  increase  in  productivity, 
rapidly  escalating  cost  of  petroleum  and 
petro-chemlcals,  declining  water  tables,  nat- 
ural resource  depletion,  deterioration  of  en- 
vironmental quality,  and  the  ability  of  world 
agriculture  to  provide  and  maintain  ade- 
quate diets  for  ever  increasing  population 
with  rather  fixed  areas  of  cropland: 

"(6)  advances  in  food  and  agricultural 
sciences  and  technology  have  become  in- 
creasingly limited  by  the  concentration  upon 
thorough  development  and  exploitation  of 
currently  fenown  scientific  principles  and 
technological  approaches  at  the  expense  of 
more  fundamental  research,  and  strong  re- 
search effort  in  the  basic  sciences  Is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  breakthroughs  In  knowledge 
that  can  support  new  and  innovative  food 
and  agricultural   technologies: 

"(7)  reliable  data  and  research  based  eco- 
nomic information  are  no  lon-er  sufficient 
to  deal  with  the  increasingly  complex  public 
and  private  decisions  that  are  forced  by  the 
rapidly  changing  events  in  domestic  world 
agriculture: 

"(8)  the  land-grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, other  colleges  and  universities,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  have  im- 
proved linkages  with  the  international  re- 
search centers  and  counterpart  Institutions 
and  agencies  in  developed,  transitional  and 
developing  countries:  this  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  U.S.  agriculture  and  the  US 
economy  and  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  improved  progress 
throughout  the  world;  and 

"C9)  long-range  planning  for  research 
extension,  and  teaching  a  key  element  in 
meeting  the  objectives  of  this  title,  and  all 
of  the  elements  in  the  food  and  agricultural 
service  and  education  system  are  encouraged 
to  expand  their  successful  planning  and 
coordination  efforts." 

amended  pusposkb 
Sec.    1202.   Section    1403   of   the   National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  983'  7  U.S  C 
3102)   is  amended) : 

(a)  by  revising  subsection  (2)  to  read: 
"(2)    undertake  the  special  measures  set 

forth  In  this  title  to  Improve  the  coordina- 
tion and  planning  of  agricultural  research 
extension,  and  teaching.  Identify  needs  and 
esUbllsh  priorities  for  these  programs  as- 
sure that  national  agricultural  research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching  objectives  are  fully 
achieved,  and  assure  that  the  results  of  agri- 
cultural research  are  effectively  communi- 
cated and  demonstrated  to  farmers,  proces- 
sors, handlers,  consumers,  and  all  other 
users  who  can  benefit  therefrom;" 

(b)  In  subsection  (4)  by  deleting  the 
comma  after  the  word  "progrims"  the  first 
time  it  appears  and  by  deleting  the  words 
"including  the  initiatives  specified  In  sec- 
tion 1402(12)   of  thl«  title": 

(c)  In  sub<^ectlon  (6)  by  striking  out  the 
word  "scientific":  and 

(d)  In  subsection  (7)  by  striking  out  the 
worda  "training  and  research"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching". 

AMENDED  OEnNITIONS 

Sec.  1203.  Section  1404  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension  and  Teach- 


ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  SUt.  983;  7  n.S.C. 
3103)  is  amended: 

(a)  By  revising  subsection  (8)  to  read: 
"(8)  the  term  "food  and  agricultural  sci- 
ences' means  basic,  applied,  and  develop- 
menui  research,  and  extension  and  teaching 
activities,  in  the  food,  agricultural,  renew- 
able natural  resources,  forestry,  and  socla) 
sciences,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  these 
Urms.  Including  but  not  limited  to.  activi- 
ties relating  to: 

(A)  Domestic  and  export  market  expan- 
sion for  U.S.  agricultural  products; 

(B)  Production  Inputs,  such  as  energy,  to 
improve  productivity; 

(C)  Animal  health  to  protect  man  and  the 
animal  production  base  of  the  United  SUtes: 

(D)  Human  nutrition: 

(E)  Home  economics  and  family  life; 

(F)  Rangeland  management;  and 

(G)  Aquaculture." 

(b)  By  revising  subsection  (12)   to  read: 
"(12)   the  term  'SUte'  means  any  one  of 

the  fifty  States.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Northern  Marianas.  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  District 
of  Columbia;". 

RESPONSIBIUTtES    OF    THE    SECKETART    AND 
DEPARTMENT   OF   ACRICXTLTURE 

Sec.  1204.  Section  1405  of  the  National 
Agriculture  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  SUt.  985;  7  U.S.C. 
3121)  Is  amended: 

(a)  In  subsection  (1)  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
reUry  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services": 

(b)  In  subsection  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
words  "teaching,  and  manpower  develop- 
ment" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"and  teaching"; 

(c)  In  subsection  (5)  by  striking  out  the 
word  "other"; 

(d)  In  subsection  (6)  by  Inserting  the 
wort's  "or  proposed"  after  the  words  "actions 
Uken"; 

(e)  In  subsection  (8)  by  striking  out  the 
word  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(f)  In  subsection  (9)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon followed  by  the  word  "and":  and 

(g)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(10)  coordinate  all  agricultural  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  activities  conducted 
or  financed  by  thle  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  the  periodic  Renewable  Resource  Assess- 
ment and  Program  provided  for  in  sections  3 
and  4  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  and  the 
appraisal  and  program  provided  for  in  sec- 
tions 5  and  6  of  the  Soil  and  Water  Resotirces 
Conservation  Act  of  1977,". 

StTBCOMMITTEX  ON  FOOD.  AGRICTTLTtrRAI.  AlfB 
FORESTRY  RESEARCH 

Sec.  1205.  Section  401(h)  of  the  National 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  Organization, 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  471,  as 
amended;    42  U.S.C.   65Sl(h))    Is  amended: 

(a)  By  striking  out  the  words  "Subcom- 
mittee on  Food  a-^d  Renewa'jle  Resources" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Sub- 
committee on  Pood,  Agricultural,  and  For- 
estry Research"; 

(b)  By  strltrlng  out  the  words  "Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services"; 
and 

(c)  By  striking  out  the  wcrds  "Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "De- 
partment of  Energy". 

JOINT  COTJNCn,  ON  FOOD  AND  AGRICtTLTTTRAL 
SCIENCES 

Sec.  1206.  Section  1407  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teac^- 
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Ing  Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  SUt.  986;  7  VS.C. 
3122)   is  amended: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "five" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ten"; 

(b)  By   revising   subcection    (b)    to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Joint  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  not  fewer  than  25  represenutlves  of  orga- 
nizations or  agencies  which  conduct  or  assist 
In  conducting  programs  of  research,  exten- 
sion, or  teaching  In  the  food  and  agricul- 
tural and  forestry  sciences.  Including  land- 
grant  colleges  and   universities;    other  col- 
leges and  universities  having  a  demonstra- 
ble capacity  to  carry  out  food  and  agricul- 
tural research,  extension,  or  teaching;  SUU 
agricultural  experiment  sutlons;   SUte  co- 
operative extension  services;  agencies  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  have 
significant  research,  extension,  or  teaching 
responsibilities;    the    Office   of   Science    and 
Technology  Policy;  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies determined  by  the  SecreUry  to  be  ap- 
propriate. Members  shall   be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  three  years  by  the  Secretary  from 
nominations  made  by  the  organizations  and 
agencies    described    in    the    preceding    sen- 
tence. The  terms  of  members  shall  be  stag- 
gered.  To   ensure   that   regional   differences 
are  properly  considered,  at  least  one-half  of 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Council  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  SecreUry  from  among  dis- 
tinguished persons  engaged  in  agricultural 
research,  extension,  and  teaching  programs 
at  land-grant  colleges  and  unlverslUes  and 
SUte   agricultural   experiment   stations.    To 
ensure  that  other  agricultural  institutional 
views  are  considered  by  the  Joint  Council, 
two  of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Council 
shall   be   appointed   by   the  Secretary  from 
among  persons  who  are  distinguished  repre- 
senutlves of  other  colleges  and  universities 
having  a  demonstrable  capacity  to  carry  out 
food    and    agricultural    research,    extension 
and  teaching.   The   Joint   Council  shall   be 
Jointly  chaired  by  the  senior  policy  official 
of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e  responsible 
for  research,  extension,  and  teaching,  and  a 
person  to  be  elected  from  among  the  non- 
Federal  membership  of  the  Joint  Council." 

(c)  By  amending  subsection  (d)(1)  to 
read  as  f  oUows ; 

"(1)  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Joint 
CouncU  is  to  bring  about  more  effective  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  sclencies  In  the  United 
States  by  improving  planning  and  coordina- 
tion of  publicly  and  privately  supported  food 
and  agricultural  science  activities  and  by 
relating  Federal  budget  development  and 
program  management  to  these  processes." 

(d)  In  subsection  (d)(2)(E)  by  striking 
out  "efforte"  and  all  that  follows  through 

planning."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"of  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences  by 
using  wherever  possible  the  existing  regional 
research,  extension,  and  teaching  organiza- 
tions of  SUte  cooperative  institutions  to 
provide  planning  and  coordination,"; 

(e)  By  amending  subsection  (d)  (2)  (G)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(O)  submit  a  report,  not  later  than 
June  30  of  each  year — 

"(1)  soeclfying  the  Joint  Coimcll's  recom- 
mendations on  priorities  for  food  and  agri- 
cultural research,  extension,  and  teachlne 
programs:  and 

"(ill  delineating  sugeested  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility among  Federal.  State,  and  pri- 
vate organizations  In  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams. ^ 
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^h  such  r^)ort  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  SecreUry  of  Aericulture.  Minority  views 
If  timely  submitted,  shall  be  included  In 
such  report." 

(f )  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  The  Federal  Advlsorv  Committee 
Act   (5   U.S.C.   app.)    and  subchapter  n  of 


chapter  6  of  title  6  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  shall  not  apply  to  the  Joint  Council 
"(2)  The  meetings  of  the  Joint  Council 
shall  be  pubUcly  announced  In  advance  and 
shall  be  open  to  the  public.  Appropriate 
records  of  the  activities  of  the  Joint  Council 
shall  be  kept  and  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic on  request.". 

NATIONAL      AGRlCTTLTtTRAL     RESEARCH     AMD     EX- 
'TENSION   USERS  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Sec.  1207.  Section  1408  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  SUt  988-  7 
U5.C.  3123)   U  amended: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
"five"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ten"- 

(b)  In  subsection  (b)   as  follows: 

(1)  By  striving  out  "twenty-one"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-five"; 

(2)  By  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  eight  producer  members  representing 
various  geographical  regions  and  production 
InteresU.  Including  forestry  and  aquacul- 
ture." 

(3)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"Such  members  shaU  be  appointed  to 
serve  sta-rgered  terms." 

(c)  In  subsection  (f)  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (E)  by  strlUiig  out 
"October  31"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"July  1":  and 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (P)  by  striking  out 
"March  1  of"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"February  20  of". 

REPEAL  OF  SECTION  1409  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
AGRICITLTURAL  RESEARCH.  EXTENSION.  AND 
TEACHING  POLICT   ACT  OF   1977 

Sec.  1208.  Section  1409  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  SUt  989-  7 
use.  3124)  Is  repealed. 

LIBRARIES   AND   INFOKMATION   NETWORK 

Sec.  1209.  Section  1411  of  tbe  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  SUt  990- 
7  use.  3126)   Is  amended: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  (.S)  by  deleting  the 
period  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "and": 

(b)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  (a)  (6)  to 
read: 

"(6)  the  Deriartment  of  Agriculture 
establish  mutually  valuable  worUng  rela- 
tionships with  International  and  foreign  In- 
formation and  daU  programs." 

(c)  By  revising  subsection  (b)(3)  to  read: 
"(3)    providing   notification    about   these 

collections  on  a  regular  basis  to  the  State 
cooperative  extension  services.  SUte  educa- 
tional agencies  and  other  Interested 
persons." 

SXTPPORT  FOR  THE  JOINT  COXTKCn.  AMD 
ADVISORY   BOARD 

Sec.  1210.  Section  1412  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  SUt.  991- 
7  use.  3127)  Is  amended  by  revising  sub^ 
section  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  assist  the  Joint  CouncU  and  Ad- 
visory Board  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  the  Secretarv  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point not  to  exceed  five  full-time  profes- 
sional staff  employees  after  consulUtion 
with  the  co-chairmen  of  the  Joint  CouncU 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board. 
Thta  staff  Is  to  consist  of  a  fuU-tlme  execu- 
tive secreUrv  for  the  Joint  CouncU.  a  fuU- 
tlme  executive  secreUry  for  the  Advisory 
Board,  not  more  than  two  other  professional 
suff.  and  a  f  Till -time  executive  director  for 
such  sUff.  The  executive  director  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  not  below  the 
rate  for  OS-16  nor  In  excess  of  the  rate  for 
GS-18  In  the  General  Schedule  set  out  In 
section  5332  of  UUe  6  of  the  United  States 


Code.  The  executive  director  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  the  co-chairmen  of  the  Joint 
CouncU  and  the  chairman  of  Advisory  Board 
may  direct.". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  SUFPOET 
THE    JOINT    COUNCIL    AND    ADVISORY    BOARD 

Sec.  1211.  Section  1413  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (91  SUt.  991:  7  JJB.C. 
3128)  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  aubaectlon 
to  read  as  f oUows : 

"(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually  such  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress may  determine  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  sections  1412  and  1413 
of  this  title.". 

REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14 ISA  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH,  EXTENSION.  AND 
TEACHINC  POLICY  ACT  OF   1977 

Sec.  1212.  Section  I413A  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (94  SUt.  707)  is  re- 
pealed. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  PROGRAM  OF  COMPRHI'IVK. 
SPECIAL  AND  FACIUTIES  GRANTS  FO«  ACRICtn,- 
TURAL    RESEARCH 

Sec.  1213.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  4. 
1965  (79  SUt.  431.  as  amended;  7  U.8.C.  4501) . 
is  amended: 

(a)  In  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  the 
words  "on  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences" 
In  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "and  the  Users  Advisory  Board",  and 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annu- 
aUy  such  sums  as  Congress  may  determine 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection."; 

(b)  In  subsection   (c)   as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  Inserting  "re- 
search foundations  esUbllshed  by  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities."  after  "land-grant 
colleges  and  universities.";  and 

(2)  By  revising  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(2)  to  SUte  agricultural  experiment  sU- 
tlons.  land-grant  colleges  and  universities, 
research  foundations  esUbllshed  by  land- 
grant  coUeges  and  universities.  coUegea  and 
universities  receiving  funds  under  the  Act 
of  October  10.  1962  (76  SUt.  806-807.  as 
amended:  16  U.S.C.  582a.  5S2a^l — 583a-7), 
and  accredited  colleges  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine, to  faclliute  or  expand  on-go(n^  SUte- 
Federal  food  and  agricultural  research  pro- 
grams that  (A)  promote  excellence  In  re- 
search. (B)  promote  the  development  of 
regional  research  centers.  (C)  promote  the 
research  partnership  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  such  colleges  and 
universities,  such  as  research  fovmdatlons  or 
SUte  agricultural  experiment  sutions.  at 
(D)  facilitate  coordination  and  cooperation 
of  research  across  sUte  lines.", 
(c)  Tn  subsection  (d)  as  foUows: 
(1)  By  striking  out  all  before  "(J)"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU 
make  annual  grants  to  support  the  renova- 
tion and  refurbishment.  Including  eneiyy 
retrofitting,  of  existing  buUdlng  space  used 
or  to  be  used  for  the  conduct  of  food  and 
agricultural  research:  the  construction  of 
auxUlary  research  facilities  such  as  green- 
houses, Inaectaries.  and  research  farm  struc- 
tures and  Installations;  and  the  purchase 
and  InsUUatlon  of  fixed  equipment  In  such 
space  and  facilities,  to — ". 

(2)  Tn  para^ia'-h  (1)  by  striking  out 
"available;  and"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "available:": 

(3)  In  pararraoh  (2)  by  strikln?  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon, and 

(4)  By  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
foUowin?  new  paraeraphs: 

"(S)  each  cooperating  forestry  school  not 
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described  In  paragraph  (1).  In  an  amount 
whlcb  la  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  fund« 
received  by  such  school  under  the  Act  of 
October  10,  1962  (78  Stat.  806;  16  U.8.C.  582a 
et  aeq.),  commonly  known  as  the  Mclntlre- 
Stennls  Act  of  1963:  and 

"(4)  each  col'^ge  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (26  Stat. 
417;  7  U.S.C.  321  et  seq.).  Including  Tuskegee 
Institute,  In  an  amount  which  Is  equal  vo 
10  per  centum  of  the  funds  received  by  such 
college  under  section  1445  of  this  title." 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPMATIONB    FOR 
RESXAKCR   FACILrnZS   ACT   OF    IBS 3 

SBC.  1214.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  22. 
1963  (77  Stat.  91,  as  amended;  7  U  S.C.  390c) , 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  such  sums  as  Con- 
gress may  determine  necessary  for  allocation 
to  eligible  Institutions  under  this  Act  to  be 
used  for  the  purpoee  set  out  In  section  2  of 
this  Act.". 

AUTHORIZATTOK  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FO«  GRANTS 
ANO  FKXOWSHIPS  FOR  FOOD  AND  AORICUL- 
TCRAL  SCIKNCES   EDUCATION 

Sk.    1315.    Section    1417   of   the   National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  996;  7  U.S.C. 
3152)  Is  amended  by  revising  subsection  (d) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  such  sums  as  Con- 
gress may  determine  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.". 

RXPCAL  OF  ATTTHOBTTT  FOR  GRANTS  FOR  RB- 
SKARCB  ON  THR  PRODTJCTION  OF  ALCOHOLS 
AND   IN0T7STR1AL    RTDaOCARBONS 

Sec.  1216.  Section  1419  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension.  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  987,  as 
amended:  7  U.S.C.  3154)  la  repealed  effective 
October  1, 1981. 

RSPKAL  OF  SSCriON  1414  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
AGUCTTLTURAL  RESXARCR.  XXTTNBION,  AND 
TRACKING    POLICT    ACT    OF     1977 

Sec.  1217.  Section  1424  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  1000;  7  U.S.C. 

3174)  Is  repealed. 

NUTRrrlON    EDUCATION    PROGRAM 

Sbc.  1218.  Section  1435  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  1000;  7  U.S.C. 

3175)  Is  amended: 

(a)  By  revising  subsection  (b)  to  read: 

"(b)  In  order  to  enable  low-Income  Indi- 
viduals and  families  to  engage  In  nutrition- 
ally sound  food  purchasing  and  preparation 
practices,  the  expanded  food  and  nutrition 
education  program  conducted  under  section 
3(d)  of  the  Act  of  May  8.  1914  (38  Stat.  373, 
as  amended:  7  USC.  343(d)),  shall  provide 
for  the  employment  and  training  of  pro- 
fessional and  para-professlonal  aides  to  en- 
gage In  direct  nutrition  education  of  low- 
income  families  and  In  other  appropriate 
nutrition  education  programs.  To  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  such  program  aides 
shall  be  hired  from  the  Indlgenotas  target 
population." 

"(c)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1963 — 

"(1)  Any  funds  annually  appropriated  un- 
der section  3(d)  of  the  Act  of  May  8.  1914.  as 
amended,  for  the  conduct  of  the  expanded 
food  and  nutrition  education  program,  up 
to  the  amount  appropriated  under  such  sec- 
tion for  such  program  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1981,  shall  be  allocated  to 
each  State  In  the  same  proportion  as  funds 
appropriated  under  such  section  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  program  for  tiie  flscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1981,  are  allocated  among 
the  States;  with  the  exception  that  the  Sec- 


retary may  retain  up  to  3  per  centum  of  said 
amount  for  the  conduct  of  such  program  In 
States  that  did  not  participate  In  such  pro- 
gram in  the  flscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1981. 

"(2)  Any  funds  appropriated  annually  un- 
der section  3(d)  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  as 
amended,  for  the  conduct  of  the  expanded 
food  and  nutrition  education  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  appropriated  under 
such  section  for  the  conduct  of  the  program 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981, 
shall  be  allocated  as  follows: 

"A.  Four  per  centum  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  administrative,  technical 
and  other  services  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program. 

"B.  The  remainder  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  States  as  follows: 

"1.  Ten  per  centum  shall  be  distributed 
equally  among  all  States;  and 

"11.  The  remainder  shall  be  allocated  to 
each  State  in  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allo- 
cated under  this  subparagraph  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state  living  at  or  below  125  per 
centum  of  the  income  poverty  guidelines 
prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (adjusted  pursuant  to  Section  625  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (86 
Stat.  697,  as  amended:  43  U.S.C.  3971(d)), 
bears  to  the  totai  population  of  all  the  states 
living  at  or  below  125  per  centum  of  the 
income  poverty  guidelines  as  determined  by 
the  last  preceding  decennial  census  at  the 
time  each  such  additional  amount  Is  flrst 
appropriated.  The  provisions  of  this  subpara- 
graph shall  not  preclude  the  Secretary  from 
developing  educational  materials  and  pro- 
grams for  persons  In  Income  ranges  above  the 
level  designated  In  this  subparagraph.". 

REPEAL  OF  SECTIONS  14  26  THROUGH  1428  Or  THE 
NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH,  EXTEN- 
SION,  AND  TEACHING   POLICT   ACT  OF    1977 

Sec.  1219.  Sections  1426  through  1428  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Research,  Exten- 
sion, and  Teachmg  Policy  Act  of  1977  (91 
Stat.  1000-1001;  7  US.C.  3176-3178)  are 
repealed. 

CONFORMING   AMENDMENT 

Sec.  1220.  Section  1429  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  1001; 
7  U.S.C.  3191)  Is  amended  by  revising  the 
last  sentence  thereof  to  read  as  follows : 

"It  Is  recognized  that  the  total  animal 
health  and  disease  research  and  extension 
efforts  of  the  several  State  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  more  effective  if  there  were  close 
coordination  between  such  programs,  and  it 
Is  further  recognized  that  colleges  and  uni- 
versities having  accredited  colleges  of  veteri- 
nary medicine  and  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  which  conduct  animal  health 
and  disease  research  are  eipeclally  vital  In 
training  research  workers  in  animal  health." 

EUGIBLE     INSTITUTIONS     FOR     ANIMAL     HEALTH 
AND    DISEASE    RESFARCH    FUNDS 

Sec.  1221.  Section  1430  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  1003;  7  U.S.C. 
3192)  is  amended: 

(a)  By  revising  subsection  (1)  to  read: 
"(1)  the  term  'eligible  Institution'  means 

an  accredited  college  of  veterinary  medicine 
or  a  State  agricultural  ex-erlment  station 
which  conducts  animal  health  and  disease 
research." 

(b)  By  revising  subsection  (2)  to  read: 
"(3)    the  term  'dean'  means  the  dean  of 

an  accredited  college  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine." 

ANIMAL     HEALTH    SCTXNCX    RESEARCH    ADVISORT 
BOARD 

Sec.  1222.  Section  1432  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  1002;  7  U.S.C. 


3194)  Is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 
ing out  "Ave"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"ten". 

CONTINUING    ANIMAL   HEALTH   AND   DISEASE 
RESEARCH 

Sec.  1223.  Section  1433  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  1003;  7  U.S.C. 

3195)  is  amended: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  by  deleting  the 
comma  after  the  word  "funds"  and  striking 
out  "not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  annually,"; 
and 

(b)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)  Funds  distributed  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  used  for  payment  of  indirect 
costs  of  research  or  for  tuition  remission. 
Com-ensatlon  for  personal  services  under 
payroll  distribution  shall  require  annual  re- 
view and  certlflcatlon  by  the  dean  or  direc- 
tor or  their  designees  that  charges  made 
against  Federal  funds  for  each  employee  are 
consistent  with  each  employee's  annual 
workload.  No  additional  certification  of 
charges  made  for  personal  services  shall  be 
required.". 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  RESEARCH  ON  NATIONAL  OR 
REGIONAL    PROBLEMS 

Sec  1224.  Section  1434  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  SUt.  1004;  7  U.S.C. 

3196)  is  amended: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  by  deleting  the 
comma  after  the  word  "funds"  and  striking 
out  "not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  annually,"; 
and 

(b)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(c)  In  order  to  establish  a  rational  allo- 
cation of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  annu- 
ally priority  lists  of  animal  health  and 
disease  problems  of  national  or  regional  sig- 
nificance. Such  lists  shall  be  prepared  after 
consultation  with  the  Joint  Council,  the 
Advisory  Board,  and  the  Board.  Any  recom- 
mendations mode  In  connection  with  such 
consultation  shall  not  be  controlling  on  the 
Secretary's  determination  of  priorities.  In 
establishing  such  priorities,  the  Secretary, 
the  Joint  Council,  the  Advisory  Board,  and 
the  Board  shall  consider  the  following 
factors: 

"  ( 1 )  any  health  or  disease  problem  which 
oauoes  or  may  oiuse  significant  economic 
losses  to  any  part  of  the  livestock  production 
Industry; 

"(2)  whether  current  scientific  knowledge 
n3cessary  to  prevent,  cure,  or  abate  such  a 
health  or  disease  problem  is  adeqiiate;  and 

"(3)  whether  the  status  of  scientific  re- 
search Is  such  that  accomplishments  may  be 
anticipated  through  the  application  of  sci- 
entific effort  to  such  health  or  disease 
problem. 

"(d)  Without  regard  to  any  consultation 
under  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  shall, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  award  grants  to  eligible 
institutions  on  the  basis  of  the  priorities 
assigned  through  a  peer  review  system. 
Grantees  shall  be  selected  on  a  competitive 
basis  in  accordance  with  such  procedures 
as  the  Secretary  may  establish. 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  multi-year  grants,  the 
Secretary  shall  distribute  funds  to  grant  re- 
cipients on  a  schedule  which  is  reasonably 
related  to  the  timetable  required  for  the 
orderly  conduct  of  the  research  project  In- 
volved.". 

TECHNICAL     AMENDMENT EXTENSION     AT     1890 

LAND-GRANT    COLLEGES,    INCLUDING   TUSKEGEE 
rNSTTTUTE 

SEC  1225.  Section  144  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  1007;  7  UB.C. 
3221)  is  amended: 

(a)  In  subsection  (b)  (2)  (B)  by  Inserting 
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"ourrent  at  the  time  ea«h  such  additional 
sum  Is  first  appropriated"  after  "the  last 
preceding  decennial  census"  both  times  it 
appears;   and 

(b)  In  subsection  (c)  by  striking  "admln- 
istnatlve  head  for  extension"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "extension  administrator", 
and  by  inserting  "and  each  five  years  there- 
after" before  the  period. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT — AGRICULTURAL  RE- 
SEARCH AT  1890  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES,  IN- 
CLiroiNO   TUSKEGEE    INSTITUTE 

Sec.  1226.  SecUon  1445  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  Stait.  1009.  as 
amended;   7  U.S.C.  3223)    is  amended; 

(a)  In  8ub>3ectlon  (b)(1)  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "These  administrative  fxmds  may  be 
used  for  transportation  of  scientists  wtio  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
to  research  meetings  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assessing  research  opportunities  or 
research  planning."; 

(b)  In  subsection  (b)(2)(B)  by  inserting 
"current  at  the  time  each  such  additional 
sum  is  flrst  appropriated"  after  "the  last 
preceding  decennial  census"  both  time  la 
appears;  and 

(c)  In  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  by  striking 
out  the  words  "chief  administrative  officer" 
each  time  they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "research  director". 


REPEAL  or  MISCELLANEOUS  AUTHORITIES  RELAT- 
ING TO  SOLAR  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  1227.  Sections  1449  through  1457  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Research  Exten- 
sion, and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (9i 
Stat.  1012-1016;  7  U.S.C.  3241,  3251,  3252 
3261-3263,  3271.  3281.  3282)  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

INTERNATIONAL     AGRICULTURAL     RESEARCH     AND 
EXTENSION 

Sec.  1228.  Section  1458  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  leach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  1016-  7 
U.S.C.  3291)  is  amended: 

(a)  In  subsection  (3)  by  striking  the 
words  "work  with  developed  countries  on 
agiicultural"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "work  with  developed  and  transl- 
^°^^.?o"i»trle8  on   food,  agricultural  and 

(b)  In  subsection  (4)  by  striking  the  word 
and    at  the  end  thereof; 

(c)  In  subsection  (5)  by  deleting  the  pe- 
riod and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "and  "•  and 

as  follows  :*^*"''^  *  °'*  subsection  to  read 
"(6)  Provide  specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices on  an  advance  of  funds  or  a  reimburs- 
8b^  basis  to  United  States  colleges  and  unl- 
I^^!,u*    carrying    out    international    food. 

S^  fn^*^'"  ^'^  activities.  All  funds 
received  m  payment  for  furnishing  special- 
ly or  technical  services  authori^Tunder 
?^t  Of"??*""  "*•*"  "^  ''^'^^  ^  t^e 
oo6t  of  providing  such  services  has  been 
paid  or  Is  to  be  charged." 

STUDIES 

cufturJ^^  ^""l"'*  ^  °^  ^^^  National  Agrt- 
^  lev  Art  T?^^^'=*"""'°'»-  *"''  Teaching 
Dsr  An,  Z^  '^"  '^'  Stat.  1016-1017-  7 
use.  3301-3304)    Is  hereby  repealed 

*'^°a'^*.31°1,    "^         APPROPRIATIONS         FOR 
AGRICULTURAL   RESEARCH   PROGRAMS 


"(a)  NotwlthsUndlng  any  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  agrlculttiral  research 
in  any  Act  enacted  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  annually  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provUlona  of 
this  title,  except  sections  1413,  1416  1417 
1433,  1434,  1441,  1445,  and  1471  of  this  title! 
the  competitive  grante  program  provided  for 
In  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  4.  1965  (79 
Stat.  431,  as  amended),  and  the  cooperative 
research  programs  provided  for  under  th»« 
Act  of  March  2.  1887  (24  Stat.  440-442.  sa 
amended ) ,  such  sums  annually  as  Congress 
may  determine  necessary." 

(b)  In  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  all 
after  "the  Act  of  March  2,  1887  (24  Stat.  440- 
442.  as  amended;  7  U.S.C.  361a-3611)  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  folIowln<;:  "such 
sums  annuaUy  as  Congress  may  determine 
necessary.". 

'c)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)    Notwithstanding   any   authorization 
for  appropriations  for  agricultural  research 
In  any  Act  enacted  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection,  not  less  than  26  per  centum 
of  the  total  funds  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary In  any  flscal  year  for  the  conduct  of 
the  cooperative  research  program  provided 
for  under  the  Act  of  March  2,  1887  (24  Stat 
440-442,  as  amended):   the  cooperative  for- 
estry research  program  provided  for  under 
the  Act  of  October  10,  1962  (76  Stat.  806)  ■  the 
special  and  competitive  grants  program  pro- 
vided for  m  sections  2(b)   and  2(c)   of  the 
Act    of    August    4.     1966     (79    Stat.    431      as 
amended):  the  animal  health  research  pro- 
gram provided  for  under  sections  1433  and 
1434  of  this  title;  the  native  latex  research 
program  provided   for  In   the  Native  Latex 
Commercialization   and   Economic   Develoo- 
ment  Act  of  1978;  and  the  research  provided 
for  vnder  various  statutes  for  which  funds 
are  appropriated  under  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search heading  or  a  successor  heading,  shall 
be  appropriated  for  agricultural  research  at 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  pur- 
f^ U?  *<?^  provision  of  the  Act  of  March  2 
1887  (24  Stat.  440^42,  as  amended).". 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRHnONS  FOR 
EXTENSION  PROGRAMS 

ri.^fit  '23r  Section  1464  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  1018;  7  U^^^ 
3312)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows- 
t.^!f ''f  '*"  Notwithstanding  any  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  the  Cooperative 

to  tTedWT''^*  '"  ^y  **=*  enacti^prtor 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title   there 

orl^Tj  r*"*"^^  ""'^"""y  '°  •^Appro- 
priated such  sums  as  Congress  may  deter- 
mine necessary  for  ca.-rylng  out  the  exten- 
cuuu^'"^'"'  °'  '•'*  Department  of  Agrl- 


**ISCELLANEOU8    PROVISIONS 

Sec^  1232.  The  National  Agricultural  Re- 
^^  ;a?'t?'l°°;,r'*  Teaching  Policy  Act  of 
1977    (91    Stat.    981-1019.    aa    amended)    is 

following  new  sections: 

"PROGRAM     EVALUATION    STUDIES 

i.r'.?*'  ^V^-  '*>  l^e  Secretary  shall  r»g.i- 
arly  conduct  program  evaluations  to  meet 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  responsl- 
biutlw  assigned  to  t^e  SecreUry  and  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  In  this  title  The 
faecreury  may  undertake  such  program  eval- 
uation studies  by  way  of  maklnTcont^cts 
and  cooperative  agreements  with  or  grants  to 
public  or  private  organizations  or  agencies 
■niese  studies  should  help  to  Improve  the 
administration  and  effectiveness  of  agricul- 
tural research,  extension,  and  teaching  pro- 
grams in  achieving  their  stated  objectives 
They  should  include  the  measurement  and 
analysis  of  the  economic,  environmental  so- 
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clal,    and   other   relevant   impact*  of   thoae 
programs. 

"(b,  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  encour- 
age and  foster  the  regular  evaluation  of  agri- 
cultural research,  extension,  and  teaching 
programs  within  the  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  cooperative  extension  serv- 
ices, and  colleges  and  universities,  through 
the  development  and  support  of  cooperative 
evaluation  programs  and  program  evaluation 
centers  and  Institutes. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  February  1  of 
each  year  on  the  program  evaluation  studies 
and  activities  conducted  in  the  preceding 
flscal  year. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annuaUy  such  funds  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section." 

"GENERAL    AUTBORITT    TO    AWARD    COHTKACTB. 
GRANTS  AND  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS 

"Sec.  1473.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  secUon 
Is  to  confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
general  authority  to  award  contracu.  grants 
or  cooperative  agreemenu  to  further  the  re- 
search, extension  or  teaching  programs  in  the 
food  and  agricultural  sciences  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  authority  supple- 
ment* all  other  laws  relating  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  repealing  any  existing 
authorities. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  contracts,  grants,  or  coop- 
erative agreements,  for  periods  not  to  exceed 
flve  years,  to  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  State  cooperative  extension  services, 
all  colleges  and  universities,  other  research  or 
education  institutions  and  organizations. 
Federal  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions and  individuals,  and  any  other  con- 
tractor or  recipient  either  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, to  further  the  research,  extension  or 
teaching  programs  In  the  food  and  agricul- 
tural sciences  erf  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

"(c)    The   Secretary   of   Agriculture    may 
vest  title  to  expendable  and  nonexpendable 
equipment  and  supplies  and  other  tangible 
personal  property  In  the  contractor  or  recip- 
ient when  the  contractor  or  recipient  pur- 
chases such  equipment,  supplies,  and  prop- 
erty   with    contract,    grant,    or    coop«ative 
agreement  funds  and  the  Secretary  deems 
such  vesting  of  title  a  furtherance  of  the 
agricultural  research,  extension  or  teaching 
oajectives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
"(d)    The   Secretary   of   Agriculture   may 
enter  into  contracts,  grants,  or  cooperative 
agreements,  as  authorized   by   this  section. 
without  regard  to  any  requirements  for  com- 
petition, the  provisions  of  section  6  of  TlUe 
41,    and    the    provisions    of    secUon    629    of 
•ntle  31." 

"LIMTTATTON  OJf  USE  OF  FUHDB 

"Sbc.  1473.  Funds  ^proprlated  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  sections  1433,  14S4. 
1444  and  1445  of  this  title  and  funds  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1887  (24  Stat.  440-442.  aa 
amended),  the  Act  of  May  8.  1914  (38  Stat. 
373.  as  amended) .  and  the  Act  of  October  10, 
1962  (76  Stat.  806-807,  as  amended)  shall 
not  be  available  for  the  payment  of  Indirect 
costs  or  tuition  remission." 

FORESTRT   RCSEAECH 

Sec.  1233.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  1962  (76  Stat.  807:  16  USC  583a-4) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "Funds 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  program  may  be  used  for 
transportation  of  scientists  who  are  not  offi- 
cers or  emoloyees  of  the  United  States  to 
research  meetings  convened  for  the  purpoees 
of  assessing  research  opportunities  or  re- 
search planning." 
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sac  1234.  8«cUon  a03(d)(a)  of  the  FBd- 
%nX  Property  and  Admiiiiatr«tlT«  Serrlcea 
Act  of  1M9  (40  UJB.C.  483)  U  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end 
of  subparacrapb  (C): 

(2)  atnkiiig  out  tbe  period  at  tbe  end  of 
■ubpangrmpti  (D)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
tbareof  a  Mmicolon  and  tbe  word  "or";  and 

(3)  adding  tbe  following  new  subpara- 
grapb  Immediately  after  subparagraph  (D) : 

"(K)  property  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  any  State  or  coxuity  exten- 
sloa  service  engaged  In  cooperative  agrlctil- 
tural  extension  work  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
May  8.  1914  (38  Stat.  373,  as  amended) ;  any 
State  experiment  station  engaged  in  coop- 
eraUve  agrlc\iltural  research  work  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  March  a,  1887  (24  Stat  440,  as 
amended),  and  any  institution  engaged  in 
oooperatlT*  agricultural  research  and  exten- 
slcm  watt,  pursuant  to  sections  1444  and 
1440  of  the  National  Agricultural  Reeearch, 
Sxteaslon.  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977 
(91  Stat.  lOOT.  1009).  where  Utle  Is  retained 
In  the  tmited  SUte*.". 

TTTLB  xm— AaRICTJLTtTRAL  MARKBTINO 
AORSEMENT    ACT   OP    1937 

SSABONAI.    IfUXNTlVK    PLANS    IN    rXDCXAL    ICIIJC 
MAKKXnifO    OaOXBS 

Sec.  1301.  Effective  on  January  I,  1982.  sec- 
tion 8c(5)(B)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1933,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  tbe  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended.  7  U.S.C.  6''8c(5)  (B) , 
U  further  amended  by  striking  all  that  fol- 
lows the  comma  at  tbe  end  of  the  clause  (c) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
"(d)  a  further  adjustment  to  encourage  sea- 
sonal adjustments  In  tbe  production  of  milk 
through  equitable  apportionment  of  the  total 
value  of  the  milk  purchased  by  any  handler, 
or  by  all  handlers,  tonong  producers  on  the 
basis  of  their  marketings  of  milk  during  a 
representative  period  of  time,  and  (e)  a  pro- 
vision for  tbe  accumulation  and  disburse- 
ment of  a  fund  to  encourage  seasonal  adjust- 
ments In  tbe  production  of  milk  may  be  In- 
cluded In  an  order.". 

TTTLB  XrV— DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  REPEAL 
S«c.  1401.  Title  xvni  of  the  Pood  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1977  (91  But.  1041-1044  •• 
amended:  7  U.S.C.  2281-2289)  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

SKrnOJf-BT-SKTTOW  AlfALTSIS 

sHo«T  Trru 
The  first  section  provides  that  this  bill  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Act  of  1981". 

tntm  I DAIST  AND  SOTBXAN  FmOGBAMS 

snik  Price  Support: 

Section  101  requires  that  the  price  of  milk 
be  supported  at  a  level  not  less  than  70  per- 
cent nor  more  than  90  percent  of  its  parity 
price  aa  tbe  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  to  meet 
current  needs,  reflect  changes  In  tbe  cost  of 
production,  and  assure  a  level  of  farm  In- 
come adequate  to  maintain  productive  ca- 
pacity sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  future 
needs.  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  suoport 
the  price  of  mUk  at  less  than  70  percent  of 
parity  If  it  is  determined  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  accumulating,  or  has 
accumulated,  excessive  quantities  of  milk  or 
mUk  products.  However,  the  support  price 
for  milk  on  October  I.  1981.  shall  not  be  less 
than  $13.10  per  hundredweight.  Price  support 
would  continue  to  be  provided  through  pur- 
ch^eee  of  milk  and  ihe  products  of  milk. 

Soybean  Price  Support: 

Section  101  also  extends  price  supoort  for 
soybeans  through  tbe  1986  crop.  The  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  soybeans  are  required 
to  bo  supported  through  loans  and  purchases 
at  such  levels  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate In  reUtlon  to  competing  commod- 


ities, taking  Into  consideration  domestic  and 
foreign  supply  and  demand  factors. 

Transfer  of  Dairy  Products  to  tbe  Bfllltary 
and  Veterans  Hospitals: 

Section  102  extends  for  four  years  (1982- 
1986)  the  authority  contained  In  section  202 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1448a).  which  provides  for  making 
dairy  products  available  to  veterans  hospitals 
and  to  the  miUtary  to  Increaae  tbe  utilisation 
of  such  producta. 

TTTLX  n — WHXAT 

Loan  and  Purchase  Ratea: 

Section  201  amends  section  I07A  of  tbe 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Tbe  new  section 
107A  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  for  tbe  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat,  loans  and  purchases  at  such  level  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate 
taking  Into  consideration  costs  of  production, 
supply  and  demand  conditions,  and  world 
market  prices  (or  wheat. 

Land  Diversion  Program: 

Section  201  amends  section  107A  of  tbe 
1949  Act  to  authorize  tbe  Secretary  to  con- 
duct a  land  diversion  program.  If  such  a  pro- 
gram is  Implemented,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  payments  to  producers  who 
devote  an  acreage  of  cropland  to  conservation 
uses  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  land  diversion  contracts  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  extent  and  tbe 
productivity  of  the  acreage  to  be  diverted. 
The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to  require 
producers  to  participate  In  the  program  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  loans  and  purchases. 
The  amounts  payable  under  tbe  contracts 
may  be  determined  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate,  which  may  be  a  bid  procedure. 
Under  a  land  diversion  program,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  limit  the  acreage  to  be  diverted  so 
as  to  not  adversely  affect  tbe  economy  of  a 
county  or  local  community.  Tbe  diverted 
acreage  could  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food 
plots  or  wildlife  hablUt. 

Parm  Program  Payment  Yield : 

Section  201  amends  section  107A  of  the 
1949  Act  to  provide  for  a  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  when  a  land  diversion  program  is 
in  effect.  The  farm  program  payment  yield 
shall  be  the  last  yield  which  had  been  pre- 
viously esUbllsbed  for  the  farm.  If  no  pay- 
ment yield  has  been  previously  established 
for  the  farm,  tbe  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
determine  such  yield  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  fair  and  eqvUtable.  In  determin- 
ing such  yields,  tbe  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
consideration  actual  yields  proved  by  tbe 
producer  and  such  yields  cannot  be  reduced 
In  the  determination  of  the  farm  program 
payment  yields. 

The  Secretary  can  establish  national.  State, 
or  county  program  payment  yields  based 
upon  historical  yields.  Should  the  Secretary 
take  this  action,  the  farm  program  payment 
yields  shall  balance  to  the  national,  State 
or  county  payment  yields. 

Participation  and  Compliance: 

Section  201  amends  section  107A  of  tbe 
1949  Act  to  provide  that  a  farm  operator  de- 
siring to  participate  In  a  diversion  program 
shall  execute  a  contract  with  the  Secretary 
by  a  date  and  under  terms  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  The  contract  may  be  modified  or 
terminated  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  Sec- 
retary determines  the  action  to  be  necessary 
because  of  drought  or  disaster  conditions. 

If  a  producer  falls  to  comply  fully  with  the 
conditions  of  the  program  and  is  precluded 
from  receiving  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments, the  Secretary  is  nevertheless  author- 
ized to  make  such  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments in  such  sums  as  tbe  Secretary 
determines  to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  failure. 

Regxilatlons  and  Mlacellaneoua: 
The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regulations 
as  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  tbe  provi- 
sions of  section  107 A  of  the  1949  Act.  The 
program  shall   be  carried  out  through  tbe 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  tbe  pro- 
visions of  section  8(g)  of  tbe  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  relating  to 
assignment  of  payments  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  program. 
NonapplicabUlty  of  Existing  Law: 
Section  202  provides  that  the  processor  and 
export  certificate  requirements  as  authorized 
by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  wheat  through 
May  31,  1988;  section  203  suspends  market- 
ing quotas  and  producer  certificate  provi- 
sions of  the  1938  Act  for  the  1982  through 
1986  crops  of  wheat;  section  204  suspends  tbe 
farm  marketing  quota  provisions  of  Pi. 
74.  77th  Congress  (66  SUt.  203,  as  amended) 
for  the  crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest 
in  tbe  calendar  years  1982  through  1986;  and 
section  205  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1940 
with  respect  to  price  supports  shall  not  apply 
to  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of  wheat. 

TITU   m FEXD   CaAIMS 

Loan  and  Purchase  Rates: 

Section  301  amends  106A  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1949.  Tbe  new  sec- 
tion 105A  provides  that  the  Secretary  shaU 
malte  available  for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  com.  loans  and  purchases  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate taking  into  consideration  costs  of 
production,  supply  and  demand  conditions, 
and  world  market  prices  for  com. 

The  Secretary  shall  also  make  available  for 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  grain  sor- 
ghums, barley,  oats,  and  rye.  loans  and  pur- 
chases as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  at 
which  the  loans  and  purchases  are  mad* 
available  for  com  Uklng  into  consideration 
the  feeding  value  of  tbe  commodities  in  re- 
lation to  corn  and  other  factors  set  forth  ti 
section  401(b)  of  tbe  1949  Act. 

Land  Diversion  Program : 

Section  105A  of  the  1949  Act  as  amended 
by  section  301  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  conduct  a  land  diversion  program.  If  such 
a  program  Is  implemented,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  payments  to  producers 
who  devote  an  acreage  of  cro->land  to  con- 
servation uses  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  accordance  with  land  diversion  con- 
tracts taking  into  consideration  the  extent 
and  productivity  of  the  acreage  to  be  di- 
verted. The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
require  producers  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram in  order  to  be  eligible  for  loans  and 
purchases.  The  amounts  payable  under  tb* 
contracts  may  be  determined  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate,  which  may  be  a  bW 
procedure.  Under  a  land  diversion  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  limit  the  acreage  to  be 
diverted  so  as  not  to  adversely  affect  the 
economy  of  a  county  or  local  community. 
The  diverted  acreage  could  be  devoted  to 
wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat. 

Parm  Program  Payment  Yield: 

Section  201  amends  section  105A  of  tM 
1949  Act  to  provide  for  a  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  when  a  land  diversion  program 
is  in  effect.  The  farm  program  payment  yield 
shall  be  the  last  yield  which  had  been  pre- 
viously esUbllshed  for  the  farm.  If  no  pay- 
ment yield  has  been  previously  establlshea 
for  the  farm,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
determine  such  yield  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  fair  and  equitable.  Tn  deter- 
mining such  yields,  the  Secretary  shall  taxe 
into  consideration  actual  yields  proved  by 
the  producer  and  such  yields  cannot  be  re- 
duced in  the  determination  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yields. 

The  Secretary  can  establish  national.  State 
or  county  program  payment  yields  basea 
upon  historical  yields.  Should  the  Secretary 
take  this  action,  the  farm  program  P»y^"] 
yields  shall  balance  to  the  naUonal.  State 
or  county  payment  yields. 

Participation  and  Compliance: 

SecUon  201  amends  section  105A  of  tn* 
1949   Act   to  provide  that  a  farm  operator 
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desiring  to  participate  In  a  diversion  pro- 
gram shall  execute  a  contract  with  the  Sec- 
retary by  a  date  and  under  terms  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  The  contract  may  be  modl- 
fled  or  terminated  by  mutual  agreement  if 
the  Secretary  determines  tbe  action  to  be 
necessary  because  of  drought  or  disaster 
conditions. 

If  tbe  producer  fails  to  comply  fully  with 
the  conditions  of  the  program  and  is  pre- 
cluded from  receiving  loaiu,  purchases,  or 
payments,  tbe  Secretary  Is  nevertheless  au- 
thorized to  make  such  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments  In  such  sums  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  equitable  In  relation  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  failure. 
Regulations  and  Miscellaneous: 
The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regulations 
as  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  105A  of  tbe  1949  Act.  The 
program  shall  be  carried  out  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8(g)  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  relating 
to  assignment  of  payments  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  the  program. 
NonapplicabUlty  of  EbOsting  Law: 
Section  302  provides  that  section  105  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1949 
with  respect  to  price  supports  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  feed 
grains. 

TTrLX  IV TTPUU«D  COTTON 

Suspension  of  Marketing  Quotas: 

Section  401  suspends  for  four  years — tbe 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  upland  cotton — 
the  cotton  marketing  quota  and  acreage  al- 
lotment provisions  contained  In  sections  342. 
343.  344,  346,  346,  and  377  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjxistment  Act  of  1938  (7  UJ3.C.  1342  et 
seq.). 

Loan  Rates: 

Section  402  amends  section  103(f)(1)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  shall,  upon  presentation  of 
warehouse  receipts  reflecting  accrued  storage 
charges  of  not  more  than  60  days,  make 
available  for  tbe  1982  through  1983  crops  of 
upland  cotton  to  cooperators  ten-month 
nonrecourse  loans  at  a  level  which  will  re- 
flect for  Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one- 
sixteenth  inch  upland  cotton  at  average  lo- 
cation In  tbe  United  States,  the  smaller  of 
(1)  86  percent  of  the  average  price  of  such 
quality  of  cotton  as  quoted  In  designated 
United  States  spot  markets  during  the  three 
years  of  the  flve-year  period  ending  July  31 
In  the  year  In  which  tbe  loan  level  Is  an- 
novmced  excluding  the  years  In  which  tbe 
iverage  price  was  the  highest  and  lowest  in 
such  period,  or  (2)  90  percent  of  the  average, 
for  the  fifteen-week  period  beginning  July  1 
of  the  year  In  which  the  loan  level  is  an- 
nounced, of  the  five  lowest  priced  growths  of 
the  growths  quoted  for  Strict  Middling  one 
and  one-sixteenth  Inch  cotton  C.I.P.  North- 
ern Europe  (adjusted  downward  by  the  aver- 
age difference  between  April  15  and  Octo- 
ber 15  of  the  year  in  which  the  loan  is 
announced  between  such  average  Northern 
Europe  price  quotation  of  such  quality  of 
cotton  and  the  market  quotations  In  tbe 
designated  United  States  spot  markets  for 
Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one-sixteenth 
Inch  cotton. 

The  loan  level  would  be  announced  not 
later  than  November  1  of  the  calendar  year 
preceding  the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
loan  Is  to  be  effective,  and  such  level  shaU 
not  thereafter  be  changed.  Such  nonrecourse 
loans  would,  upon  request  of  the  cooperator. 
be  made  available  for  an  additional  eight 
months.  Such  request  would  not  be  ap- 
proved If  the  average  price  In  the  designated 
spot  markets  for  the  preceding  month  ex- 
ceeded 130  percent  of  the  average  price  for 
the  preceding  thirty-six  months.  When  tbe 
average  price  exceeds  130  percent  for  a 
month,  tbe  President  would  be  required  to 
immediately  establish  and  proclaim  a  special 


conditional  limited  global  import  quota  for 
upland  cotton. 

Section  103(f)(2)  is  amenrtort  by  section 
402  to  provide  that  a  special  quota  period 
shall  not  be  established  that  overlaps  an  ex- 
isting special  quota. 

Land  Diversion  Program: 

Section  402  amends  section  103(f)(8)  of 
the  1949  Act  to  authorize  tbe  Secretary  to 
make  land  diversion  payments  to  producers 
of  upland  cotton  U  tbe  Secretary  determines 
tbat  such  payments  are  necessary  to  assist 
In  adjusting  tbe  total  acreage  of  upland  cot- 
ton. If  a  land  diversion  program  Is  In  effect, 
tbe  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  require 
producers  to  participate  In  order  to  be  eli- 
gible for  loans.  Such  land  diversion  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  to  a  producer  on  a  farm 
who  devotes  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  tbe 
farm  to  conservation  uses  approved  In  ac- 
cordance with  land  diversion  contracts.  Tbe 
amounts  payable  under  such  contracts  could 
be  determined  through  tbe  submission  of 
bids  for  such  contracts  by  producers  in  such 
mAnnw  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  or 
through  other  means.  In  determining  tbe 
acceptability  of  such  contract  offers,  tbe 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
extent  of  the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  producers  and  the  productivity  of  the 
acreage  diverted.  Tbe  Secretary  sbaU  limit 
the  total  acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agree- 
ments in  any  county  or  local  community  so 
as  not  to  adversely  affect  tbe  economy  of  a 
county  or  local  conununity. 

Parm  Program  Payment  Yield: 

Section  103(f)(3)  is  amended  by  section 
402  to  provide  for  a  farm  program  payment 
yield  when  a  land  diversion  program  la  In 
effect.  The  farm  program  payment  yield 
shall  be  the  last  yield  previously  estab- 
lished for  the  farm.  If  no  payment  yield  has 
been  previously  established  for  tbe  farm, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  determine 
such  yield  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
fair  and  equitable.  In  the  determination  of 
such  yields,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
account  tbe  actual  yields  proved  by  the 
producer  and  such  yields  cannot  be  reduced 
in  the  determination  of  the  farm  program 
payment  jrields.  If  determined  necessary,  tbe 
Secretary  may  establish  national.  State,  or 
county  program  payment  yields  on  the  basis 
of  historical  yields  and  tbe  farm  program 
payment  yieldis  shall  balance  to  these  yields 
If  established. 

Section  103(f)  (3)  authorizes  that  diverted 
acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food 
ploto  or  wUdllfe  habitat. 

Participation  and  Compliance: 

Section  402  amends  section  103(f)  (3)  of 
the  1949  Act  to  provide  tbat  a  farm  operator 
shall  execute  an  agreement  providing  for 
the  operator's  participation  in  tbe  program. 
The  Secretary  may  terminate  or  moidlfy  any 
agreement  if  determined  to  be  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  alleviate  a  shortage 
in  supply  of  agricultural  commodities. 

If  a  producer  falls  to  comply  fully  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  tbe  program, 
the  Secretary  may  nevertheless  make  loans 
and  payments  in  such  amounts  as  tbe  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  equitable  in  relation 
to  the  seriousness  of  ♦he  d<^ault. 

Regulations  and  Miscellaneous: 

Section  103(f),  as  amended  by  sectioD 
402,  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  Issue  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  program.  The  program 
shall  be  carried  out  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  provisions  of 
subsection  8(g)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  relating  to  assign- 
ment of  payments  shall  be  applicable  to  tbe 
program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporaticn  Sales  Price 
Restrictions: 


Section  403  amends  section  407  of  the  A(- 
ricultural  Act  of  1949  relating  to  salaa  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  Ita 
stocks  of  cotton. 

Under  section  408,  CCC  could  not  sell  say 
of  Its  stocks  of  upland  cotton  at  leas  tbait 
116  percent  of  the  loan  rate  for  Strict  Low 
Middling  one  and  one-slxteentb  tncb  up- 
land cotton  (with  adjtistaienta  as  provided 
tmder  existing  law) . 

Sklprow  Practioea: 

Section  404  suspends  through  tbe  IMS 
crop  of  upland  cotton  section  874(a)  of  tJia 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
UB.C.  1374(a))  which  provides  that  tbe 
rules  governing  sklprow  patterns  which  were 
in  effect  for  the  1971  through  1973  crops 
shall  also  apply  to  tbe  1982  through  1086 
crops. 


Loan  and  Purchase  Rates: 

Section  401  amends  section  101(f)  of  tbs 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  shall  mike  available  to  producers 
for  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of  rice,  loans 
and  purchases  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate  taking  Into 
consideration  the  cost  of  production,  supply 
and  demand  conditions,  and  the  world  mar- 
ket prices  for  rice. 

Land  Diversion  Program: 

Section  101(f)(2)  of  the  1949  Act  U 
amended  by  section  601  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  conduct  a  land  diversion  program. 
If  a  program  is  implemented,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  make  payments  to  producers 
who  devote  an  acreage  of  cropland  to  con- 
servation uses  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  accordance  with  land  diversion  con- 
tracts taking  into  conslderaticxi  tbe  extent 
and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage  to  be 
diverted.  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorised 
to  require  producers  to  participate  In  the 
diversion  program  as  a  condition  of  riiglblllty 
for  loans  and  purchases.  Tbe  amounts  pay- 
able under  the  contracts  may  be  determined 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  which 
may  be  a  bid  procedure.  The  diverted  acreage 
could  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food  plots  and 
wildlife  hablUt. 

Parm  Program  Payment  Yield: 

Section  501  amends  section  101(f)(8)  of 
the  1949  Act  to  provide  for  a  farm  program 
payment  yield  when  a  land  diversion  program 
Is  in  effect.  The  farm  program  payment  yield 
shall  be  the  last  yield  which  had  been  pre- 
viously established  for  the  farm.  If  a  paymoit 
yield  has  not  been  previously  establlabed 
for  the  farm,  the  Secretary  Is  autborlaed  to 
establish  such  yield  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  fair  and  equitable.  In  determin- 
ing such  yields,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  actual  yields  proved  by 
the  producer  and  neither  such  yield  nor  tbe 
farm  program  payment  yield  based  upon 
such  yields  shall  be  reduced. 

The  Secretary  may  also  establish  national. 
State  or  county  program  payment  yields 
based  on  historical  yields.  The  Secretary  may 
adjust  the  historical  yldds  to  correct  ab- 
normal factors  wnlcb  have  affected  such 
yields.  In  addition.  If  data  on  historical  yields 
are  not  available,  the  Secretary  Is  autborlBed 
to  estimate  the  yields  for  the  crop  year  in 
question.  If  national.  State,  or  eoonty  pro- 
gram yields  are  established,  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yields  are  to  balance  to  such 
yields. 

Participation  and  Compliance: 

Section  601  amends  section  101(f)  of  tbe 
1949  Act  to  require  that  a  farm  operator 
desiring  to  participate  In  a  diversion  pro- 
gram shall  execute  an  agreement  with  tbe 
Secretary  by  the  date  and  under  terms  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

If  a  producer  falls  to  fully  comply  with  tbe 
terms  and  conditions  of  tbe  rice  program. 
the  Secretary  is  nevertheless  authorised  to 
make  such  loans,  purchases,  and  payments  to 
producers  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
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equltkbte  in  relation  to  the  Mrlousness  of  the 
failiires. 

Re^latlona  knd  Miscellaneous: 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
n^ceasary  to  carry  out  the  program  author- 
Ued  by  section  101(f)  of  the  1949  Act.  The 
progTtkTn  shall  be  carried  out  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  8(g)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  relat- 
ing to  assignment  of  payments  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  the  program. 

Suspension  of  Marketing  Quotas  and  Other 
Ppovtslons: 

Section  502  suspends  for  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  rloe  certain  provisions  of  the  Agrl- 
cultunJ  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

TTTLZ    VI PKAKXm 

3us(>enaion  of  Marketing  Quotas  and  Acre- 
age Allotments: 

Section  601  suspends,  effective  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuts,  certain  pro- 
visions of  sections  358.  358*.  and  359  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  This 
section  suspends  the  permanent  legislation 
relating  to  acreage  allotments,  nmrketlng 
quotas,  and  marketing  quota  penalties. 
National  and  Farm  Poundage  Quotas: 
Section  602  eatablishes.  effective  for  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  peanuts,  a  na- 
Uonal  poundage  quota  for  each  n»rketlng 
year.  The  national  poundage  quota  is  set  at 
1.290.000  tons  for  1983  and  is  reduced  by  10 
percent  for  each  subsequent  year. 

The  national  poundage  quou  Is  converted 
to  a  farm  poundage  quota  by  apportioning 
the  national  poundage  quota  to  Individual 
farms,  based  on  each  farm's  farm  base  pro- 
duction poundage  for  the  1981  marketing 
year.  Farms  without  a  farm  base  production 
poundage  for  1981  wUl  receive  no  farm 
poundage  quota. 

This  section  also  defines  "quota  peanuts" 
as  peanuts  which  are  marketed  from  a  farm 
for  domestic  edible  use  and  which  do  not 
exceed  the  farm  poundage  quota  for  such 
farm.  "Additional  peanuts"  are  defined  as 
peanuts  which  are:  (i)  marketed  from  a 
farm  and  which  are  In  excess  of  the  market- 
ings of  quota  peanuts  from  such  farms;  or 
(2)  marketed  from  a  farm  without  a  farm 
poundage  quota. 

Sale,  I^ase,  or  Transfer  of  Farm  Base  Pro- 
duction Poundage: 

Section  603  provides  that   the  farm  base 
production    poundage   may   be   scrtd.   leased, 
or  transferred  to  another  farm  within  state 
lines. 
Marketing  penal tlee: 

In  general,  section  604  establishes  the  man- 
ner In  which  quota  peanuts  and  additional 
peanuts  may  be  marketed.  This  section  also 
prescribes  the  marketing  penalties  which  are 
to  be  assessed  for  marteting  violations. 

Quota  peanuts  are  eligible  for  domestic 
edible  use  or  for  use  as  seed.  With  one  excep- 
tion, additional  peanuts  may  only  be  mar- 
keted for  crushing  or  for  export.  Handiers 
may  contract  with  a  producer  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  additional  peanuts  up  untU  the  time 
of  delivery.  Additional  peanuts  which  are 
not  covered  by  such  contract  must  be  placed 
in  the  additional  loan  pool  operated  by  des- 
ignated producer  associations. 

A  handler  may  purchase  additional  pea- 
nuts from  the  additional  loan  pool  for  do- 
mestic edible  lue.  This  purchase  may  be 
executed  in  either  of  two  ways.  First  the 
handler  may.  at  any  time  prior  to  delivery 
contract  with  the  producer  to  purchase  such 
producer's  addlUonal  peanuts  from  the  ad- 
ditional loan  pool  for  domestic  edible  use 
upon  delivery  of  the  peanuts  to  the  handler 
by  the  producer.  Under  such  contracts,  the 
producer  will  receive  the  amount  of  the 
price  support  advance  from  the  addlUonal 
loan  pool.  The  handler  wUl  remit  to  the 
Comnodlty  Credit  Corporation  for  inclusion 
in  the  addlUonal  loan  pool  proceeds  100  per- 


cent of  the  loan  value  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  quota  peanuts,  plus  an  amount 
to  cover  all  costs  incurred  with  respect  to 
such  peanuts  for  items  such  as  inspection, 
warehousing,  shrinkage,  and  other  expenses. 
The  difference  between  the  contract  price 
and  the  amount  remitted  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  paid  directly  to 
the  producer  by  the  handler. 

The  second  method  of  purchasing  addi- 
tional peanuts  from  the  additional  loan  pool 
Is  to  purchase  such  peanuts  directly  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  a  des- 
ignated producer  association.  Such  sales 
may  not  be  made  at  less  than  the  price  re- 
quired to  cover  costs  plus:  (1)  106  percent 
Dt  the  IO€m  value  of  quota  peanuts  if  the 
•ale  occurs  before  December  31;  or  (3)  107 
percent  of  the  loan  value  of  quota  peanuts 
If  the  sale  occurs  after  December  31  of  the 
marketing  year. 

This  section  also  provides  that  the  Secre- 
itary  may  prescribe,  by  regulation,  the  man- 
ner In  which  peanuts  which  are  unsuitable 
for  human  consumpUon  may  be  marketed. 
Penalties  may  be  assessed  for  any  violations 
of  such  regulations. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  estab- 
lish  procedures  by   which   the   liability  for 
and  amount  of  penalties  assessed  under  this 
section  may  be  determined. 
Reports  and  Records: 

SecUon  606  amends  section  373(A)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  require  producers 
of  peanuts  to  make  such  reports  and  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  and  aporoorlate. 
Price  Support  Program: 
Section  606  adds  a  new  sectton  108A  to 
title  r  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  Sec- 
tion 108A  provides,  effective  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuts,  that  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  with  respect 
to  quota  peanuts  and  additional  peanuts. 
The  level  of  support  for  quota  peanuts  shall 
not  be  less  than  M20  per  ton.  suid  may  be 
ad'usted  upward  bv  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  a  consideration  of  certain  enumer- 
ated factors.  The  sunport  level  for  addi- 
tional peanuts  Is  to  be  determined  bv  the 
Se-retarv,  takln*  Into  consideration  the  de- 
mand for  peanut  oil  and  peanut  meal,  ex- 
pected prices  of  other  vee>e»abie  oils  and 
protein  meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuts 
In  foreign  markets. 

The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to 
make  warehouse  storage  If^ans  to  designated 
producer  assoclaUons.  Such  associations 
may  be  required  to  establish  pools  bv  tvpe 
for  quota  and  additional  peanuts  The  sec- 
tion also  provides  for  the  manner  In  which 
net  ^Ins  derived  from  such  pools  mav  be 
distributed  to  growers  parUclpatlng  In  those 
pools. 

Inappllcabtlltv  of  Provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949: 

Section  607  sustsends  the  applicability  of 
permanent  price  support  leelslatlon  for 
peanuts,  effective  for  the  1983  through  1986 
crops  of  peanuts. 


TTTl*  vn CKAIN 

Producer  Storage  Program: 

Section  701  amends  section  110  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  formulate  and 
administer  a  program  under  which  wheat 
and  feed  grain  producers  can  store  wheat 
and  feed  grains  and  extend  the  time  period 
for  their  orderly  marketing  when  such  com- 
modities are  In  aibundant  supply.  The  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  establish  safeguards  to 
assure  that  wheat  and  feed  grains  held  un- 
der the  program  will  not  be  used  to  undtily 
deoress.  manipulate,  or  curtail  the  free  mar- 
ket. The  authority  contained  In  section  110 
supplements  other  authorities  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  producer  loan 
and  storage  operatlonj. 


The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
original  or  extended  price  support  loans  to 
producers  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  under 
terms  and  conditions  designed  to  achieve 
the  program  objectives.  Such  loans  must  be 
made  at  the  same  level  of  support  as  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  or  such  higher  level  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate.  The 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  program  ma; 
Include,  in  addition  to  those  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  by  regulation:  (1)  repayment 
of  such  loans  in  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  years;  (2)  storage  payments 
to  producers  in  such  amounts  and  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  to  encourage  producers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program;  (3)  an  Interest  rate 
as  set  forth  below;  (4)  recovery  of  storage 
payments,  and  for  payment  of  additional 
Interest  or  other  charges  in  the  event  that 
producers  repay  such  loans  before  the  mar- 
ket price  for  wheat  or  feed  grains  reaches  a 
level (8)  determined  by  the  Secretary  in 
clause  (5);  and  (5)  conditions  designed  to 
Induce  producers  to  redeem  and  market  the 
wheat  and  feed  grains  securing  such  loans 
regardless  of  their  maturity  dates,  whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  market 
price  for  the  commodity  has  attained  a 
specified  level,  an  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

Participants  In  the  program  are  to  be 
charged  an  Interest  rate  not  less  than  the 
rate  of  Interest  charged  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  by  the  United  States 
Treasury,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
waive  or  adjust  such  Interest  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate.  The  Secretary  may 
Increase  the  applicable  Interest  rate  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate  to  encourage  the  or- 
derly marketing  of  a  commodity  securing 
loans  made  under  this  section  after  the  mar- 
ket price  for  the  commodity  reaches  the 
level  determined  under  clause  (5),  as 
explained. 

The  Secretary  may  require  producers  to 
repay  such  loans  prior  to  their  maturity 
dates  if  the  Secretary  determines  emergency 
conditions  exist  which  require  that  the 
commodity  be  made  available  In  the  market 
to  meet  urgent  domestic  or  International 
needs. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  announce  the 
program  terms  and  conditions  as  far  In  ad- 
vance of  making  loans  as  Is  practicable.  The 
Secretary  must  specify  the  quantity  of  wheat 
or  feed  grains  vhlch  will  be  covered  imder 
the  program,  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate to  promote  their  orderly  marketing. 
Whenever  the  loan  program  authorized  by 
this  section  is  in  effect,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  not  sell  any  of  Its 
stocks  of  wheat  or  feed  grains  at  less  than 
110  percent  of  the  then  current  price  level 
at  which  the  Secretary  may  encourage  re- 
payment of  producer  storage  loans  prior  to 
the  maturity  dates  of  the  loans,  as  deter- 
mined under  clause  (5).  Such  restriction 
shall  not  apply  to:  (1)  sales  of  commodities 
which  have  substantially  deteriorated  in 
quality  or  as  to  which  there  is  a  danger  of 
loss  or  waste  through  deterioration  or  spoU- 
age;  and  (2)  sales  or  other  disposals  of  such 
commodities  under  the  Act  of  September  21, 

The  Secretary  may,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  owner  of  grain  stored  under  the  pro- 
gram, reconcentrate  grain  commercially 
warehoused  at  such  points  as  the  Secretary 
deems  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  accotmt- 
Ing  for  factors  such  as  transportation  and 
normal  marketing  patterns.  The  Secretary 
shall  permit  rotation  of  stocks  under  regula- 
tions which  assure  that  the  producer  or  ware- 
houseman shall  always  have  available  for 
delivery  at  the  designated  place  of  storage 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  grain 
covered  by  his  commitment. 

Whenever  grain  is  stored  under  this  ate- 
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Uon,  the  Secretary  may  buy  and  sell  sub- 
stantially equivalent  quantities  of  grain  to 
the  extent  needed  to  properly  handle,  rotate, 
distribute,  and  locate  commodities  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Commodity  Crealt  Corpora- 
tion. Purcha?es  to  offset  sales  must  be  made 
within  two  market  days  after  the  sales.  The 
Secretary  is  required  to  make  a  dally  list 
available  showing  the  price,  location,  and 
quantity  of  such  transactions. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  fulfill  the 
purposes  of  the  producer  storage  program 
and  shall  utilize  the  usual  and  customary 
channels,  facilities,  and  arrangements  of 
trade  and  commerce  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable. 

International  Emergency  Pood  Reserve: 

Section  702  repeals  section  111  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  which  encouraged 
the  President  to  enter  into  negotiations  to 
develop  an  International  system  of  food  re- 
serves and  to  establish  and  maintain  such 
reserves. 

Disaster  Reserve: 

Section  703  repeals  section  813  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  which  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish  a 
disaster  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  75  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans 
In  order  to  alleviate  distress  sis  the  result  of 
a  natural  disaster.  The  commodities  to  be 
designated  for  the  disaster  reserve  are  to  be 
acquired  through  the  price  support  program 
or  through  purchase. 

Farm  Storage  Facility  Loans: 

Section  704  amends  section  4(h)  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act 
to  provide  discretionary  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  make  farm  storage  facility 
loans. 

TTTLS  vm WOOL  AND  MOHAIB 

Price  Support: 

Section  801  amends  section  703  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  of  1954.  Section  703(a)  pres- 
ently provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall,  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  support  the  prices  of  wool  and 
mohair  to  producers  by  means  of  loans,  pur- 
chases, payments,  or  other  operations,  with 
respect  to  such  commodities  marketed  during 
the  period  ending  December  31,  1981.  Section 
801  amends  this  provision  to  make  it  effective 
for  wool  and  mohair  marketed  during  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1986.  Section  801 
further  amends  subsection  703(b)  by  pro- 
viding that  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool 
for  the  marketing  years  January  1,  1982, 
through  December  31,  1985,  shall  be  not  more 
than  90  percent  nor  less  than  60  percent  of 
the  amount  calculated  In  accordance  with 
the  formula  prescribed  by  subsection  (b). 
However,  the  Secretary  may  establish  a  sup- 
port price  at  less  than  60  percent  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  lower  level  Is 
appropriate  as  a  result  of  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  cost  or  availability 
of  shorn  wool. 

Payments : 

Section  802  amends  section  704  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  by  deleting  from  the  first 
sentence  the  provision  that  the  total  of  all 
price  support  payments  made  under  the  Act 
ahall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  a  per- 
centage of  the  accumulated  totals  of  gross 
receipts  from  duties  collected  on  or  after 
January  1,  1953,  on  all  articles  subject  to 
duty  under  Schedule  11  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended. 

Reimbursement : 

Section  803  repeals  section  705  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  which  appropriates,  for 
reimbursement  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  any  expenditures  made  in 
connection  with  payments  to  producers 
under  the  Act,  amounts  each  fiscal  year 
which  may  not  exceed  70  percent  of  the  gross 
receipts  from  duties  collected  durlne  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  on  all  articles  subject  to 
duty  under  Schedule  11  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended 


TITLX   IX GENEKAI.   AMD    MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 

Finality  of  DeterminaUons : 

Section  901  amends  the  first  sentence  of 
section  385  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  provide  for  a  finality  provision 
with  respect  to  the  facts  constituting  the 
basis  for  any  Soil  Conservation  Act  payment 
any  payment  under  the  wheat,  feed  grain, 
upland,  and  rice  program  authorized  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  or  the  1938  Act,  or 
any  loan,  or  price  support  operation. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Sales  Price 
Restrictions  for  Wheat  and  Feed  Orains: 

Section  902  amends  section  407  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  by  providing  that  effec- 
tive only  with  respect  to  the  marketing  years 
for  the  1982  through  1985  crops,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any 
of  its  stocks  of  wheat,  com.  grain  sorghums, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye  at  less  than  115  parcent 
of  the  current  national  average  loan  rate. 

Application  of  Terms  in  the  Agriculttiral 
Act  of  1949: 

Section  903  amends  section  408(k)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  make  certain 
terms  In  sections  402,  403,  406,  and  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  applicable  to  the 
level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  under  that 
Act.  Also,  certain  other  terms  In  those  sec- 
tions and  section  401(a)  of  the  1949  Act  are 
made  applicable  to  the  loan  and  purchase  op- 
erations for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton 
and  rice  under  that  Act. 

Etoergency  Fe?d  Program ; 

Section  904  would  repeal  section  1106  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  which 
provides  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  assistance  to  livestock  own- 
ers in  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of 
livestock  In  anv  area  when  the  Secretary  de- 
termines an  emergency  exists  as  the  result  of 
a  natural  disaster.  Under  the  proeram,  live- 
stock owners  who  ( 1  >  suffer  a  substantial  loss 
of  livestock  feed,  (2)  have  Insufficient  feed 
availa'ile  for  their  livestock,  and  (3)  neces- 
sarily purchase  feed  in  larger  quantities  than 
normal,  may  be  reimbursed  for  ?urh  pur- 
chases at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  feed  purchased. 

TTTLE    X — PtJBLIC    LAW    4  SO 

Miscellaneous  Amendments: 

Section  1001  amends  section  101  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  De-felopment  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  19'^^4  (Public  Law  48i)  by  delet- 
ing the  reference  to  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  have  not  been  autbori^eJ  slTce 
1971,  and  includes,  in  ueu  thereof,  reference 
to  sales  for  forelpn  currencies  on  cre-flt  terms 
and  on  terms  which  permit  conversion  to 
dollars  which  presently  appears  in  section 
103(b)  of  Public  law  480.  Ttils  amendment 
Is  merely  Intended  to  update  the  law  and 
consolidate  provisions  rather  than  to  make 
any  substantive  changes. 

Section  1002  amends  secUon  103(b)  of 
Public  Law  480  to  update  and  clarify  that 
section.  The  reference  to  authority  to  en- 
ter Into  convertible  local  currency  credit 
sales  presently  appearing  in  section  108(b) 
Is  now  included  In  section  101  (see  section 
1001  of  this  Act).  The  reference  to  the  max- 
imum credit  terms  for  such  sales  presently 
Included  In  section  103ib)  Is  now  lnc!u'*ed 
In  secHon  106  (see  section  1006  of  this  Act). 
The  reference  to  section  104(c)  relating  to 
currency  use  payments  Is  deleted  since  that 
section  has  been  repealed. 

Section  1003  amends  section  103(d)  of 
Public  Law  480  by  deleting  the  prohlblUon 
therein  to  sales  for  forelen  curren-les  to  any 
country  or  area  dominated  by  a  Communist 
Government.  This  specific  prohibition  Is  no 
longer  required  since  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies have  not  been  authorized  since  1971 
to  any  country. 

Section  1004  amends  section  103(1)  of 
Public  Law  480  by  deleting  the  provision 
that  commitments  be  obtained  from  pur- 


chasing countries  to  the  effect  that  com- 
modities provided  under  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  be  specifically  marked  or  iden- 
tified as  being  supplied  on  a  concessional 
basU.  This  provision  is  no  longer  required 
since  sales  for  foreign  currencies  have  not 
been  authorized  since  1971.  Howe.er.  the 
Committee  understands  that,  as  a  mattar 
of  policy,  in  negotiating  title  I  agreem-nts 
on  credit  terms,  similar  commitments  have 
been  obtained  from  purchasing  countries 
and  expects  this  policy  to  be  continued  in- 
sofar as  practicable. 

Section  1005  amends  section  104  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  Paragraph  (1)  updates  the  in- 
troductory portion  of  section  104  by  mniti«g 
it  clear  that  new  sales  for  foreign  cuirendM 
have  not  been  authorized  since  1971.  Para- 
graph (2)  Increases  the  dollar  equivalent 
limit  in  section  104(d)  on  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  for  emergency  or  extraordinary 
non-food  relief  requirements  from  (6  to  $10 
million.  This  change  will  permit  the  use  of 
a  greater  amount  of  foreign  currency, 
rather  than  dollars,  to  purchase  items  such 
as  tents,  bedding,  tools,  etc.,  for  needy  dis- 
placed populations  overseas.  Paragraph  (3) 
deletes  from  clause  (3)  of  the  proviso  fol- 
lowing section  104 (k)  the  reference  to  sec- 
tion 104(c)  since  section  104(c)  has  been 
repealed  in  previous  legislation. 

Section  1006  amends  section  106(a)  of 
Public  Law  480  by  adding  the  reference  to 
the  maximum  terms  authorized  for  convert- 
ible local  currency  credit  which  presently 
appears  In  section  103(b).  This  change  is  In- 
tended to  bring  together  in  one  section  all 
references  to  credit  terms  presently  appear- 
ing In  different  sections  of  Public  Law  480. 

Section  1007  repeals  section  108  of  Public 
Law  480.  Section  108,  which  limits  the  au- 
thority of  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation  to 
finance  ocean  freight  charges.  Is  now  obso- 
lete since  it  only  applies  to  new  sales  for 
foreign  currencies  which  have  not  been  au- 
thorized since  1971. 

Section  1008  repeals  section  109(b)  of 
Public  Law  480.  Section  109(b),  which  ap- 
plied to  the  uses  of  foreign  currencies  re- 
ceived under  sales  for  foreign  currencies,  is 
now  obsolete. 

TITLE    XI BTTSAL    DEVZLOPICENT   AND 

CONSEBVATIOM 

Agricultural  Land  Resources: 

Section  1101  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  encouraged  to  cooperate 
with  and  provide  technical  assistance  to 
States  and  localities  In  the  development  of 
programs  stressing  the  Importance  of  agri- 
cultural land  and  resources  to  the  nation's 
economy.  Section  1101  further  provides  that 
the  Secretary  is  also  encouraged  to  cooperate 
with  state  agencies  in  the  preparation  and 
dissemination  of  information  which  em- 
phasizes the  Importance  of  agricultural  land 
and  resources  to  the  national  economy. 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Policy: 

Section  1102  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  December  31.  1981.  set- 
ting forth  recommendations  as  to  bow  the 
various  soil  and  water  conservation  programs 
administered  by  agencies  within  the  Depart- 
ment can  be  strengthened  and  Improved. 

TTTLE  xn SESEAECB.  EXTENSION,  AND  TEACHING 

IN   THE   POOD   AND   AGUCULTtntAL   SCIKNCBS 

Revised  Findings: 

Section  1201  amends  section  1402  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  1977  Act)  by  revising 
the  Congressional  findings  supporting  the 
1977  Act.  The  revisions  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  historical  Federal -State 
partnership  In  the  conduct  of  research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching  in  the  food  and  agri- 
cultural sciences:  and  the  need  to  strengthen 
the  relationship  through  expanded  planning 
and  coordination  efforts. 
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AiiMndad  PurpoMa: 

Section  1203  unenda  section  1403  of  the 
1077  Act  to  cUrtfy  that  ftznong  the  purposes 
of  the  Act  vn  tne  coor<Unatton  and  planning 
of  •ztenslon  and  teaching  activities  as  well 
••    rMsarch   in    the    rood    and    agricultural 


Amended  Definitions: 
Section  1303  broadens  the  definition  of 
"food  and  agricultural  sciences"  contained 
in  sacUon  1404(8)  of  the  1977  Act  by  speci- 
fying that  the  term  encompasaea  basic,  ap- 
plied and  developmental  research,  extension 
and  teaching  in  the  food,  agricultural,  re- 
newable natural  resources,  forestry  and  so- 
cial sciences  In  the  broadest  sense  of  those 
terms.  In  addition,  the  definition  of  "States" 
Is  expanded  to  include  American  Samoa,  the 
Northern  Marianas,  and  the  Tnist  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  islands. 

Beaponal  bill  ties  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cvUtura: 

Seetlon  1304  amends  section  1405  of  the 
1977  Act  by  maUng  it  the  reeponslblUty  of 
the  Secretary  to  report  to  concerned  Con- 
gressional Committees  (as  a  part  of  annual 
budget  submissions)  on  the  actions  pro- 
poeed  to  be  taken  as  well  as  the  actions  taken 
to  support  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research  and  Extension 
Users  Advisory  Board.  Further,  It  requires  the 
Secretary  to  coordinate  all  agricultural  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  activities 
with  the  periodic  Renewable  Resource  As- 
•eaament  and  Program  provided  for  in  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended, 
and  the  appraisal  and  program  provided  for 
In  sections  5  and  6  of  the  Soil  and  Water  Re- 
sources  Conservation   Act   of    1977. 

SubcoDunlttee  on  Pood,  Agricultural  and 
Forestry  Research: 

Section  1306  amends  section  401(h)  of  the 
National  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
Organization,  and  Priorities  Act  <rf  1978,  as 
amended,  by  changing  the  name  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Food  and  Renewable  Resources 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Food.  Agricultural. 
and  Forestry  Research.  In  addition,  It 
changes  the  references  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  and  the  Department  of  Energy. 
respectively. 

Joint  Council  on  Food  and  Agricultural 
Sciences : 

Section  1206  amends  section  1407  of  the 
1977  Act,  which  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  a  Joint  Council  on  Pood  and  Agricultural 
Research.  The  amendment  lengthens  the 
term  of  the  Joint  Coimcll  from  five  to  ten 
years.  Further,  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  Joint  Coxmcll  shall  be  composed  of  at 
least  25  representatives  of  organizations  or 
agencies  which  conduct  or  assist  in  conduct- 
ing programs  of  research,  extension,  or 
teaching  In  the  food  and  arglcultural  and 
forestry  sciences,  including  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Members  are  to  be  ap-olnted 
to  staggered,  three-year  terms  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  nominations  made  by  the  orga- 
nlaaUons  and  agencies  represented  on  the 
Joint  Council.  At  least  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Council  must  be  appointed 
from  among  distinguish' ed  persons  engaged 
In  agricultural  research,  extension,  and 
teaching  programs  at  land-frrant  colleges  and 
universities  and  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  to  ensiu*  that  regional  dif- 
ferences are  properly  considered.  Also,  to 
ensure  that  the  views  of  other  agricultural 
Institutions  are  considered,  two  members 
must  be  apoolnted  from  among  persons  who 
are  distinguished  renresentatives  of  other  col- 
leges and  universities  havlne  a  demonstra- 
ble capadtv  to  c&rrv  out  food  and  a<?rlcul- 
tural  research,  extension  an-l  teaching  The 
Joint  CouncU  U  to  be  Jointly  chaired  by  the 


senior  policy  official  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  responsible  for  research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching  and  a  person  to  be 
elected  from  the  non-Federal  membership  of 
the  Joint  Council. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  sets  out  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  Joint  CouncU  as  that 
of  bringing  about  more  effective  research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching  In  the  food  and  agri- 
cultural sciences  by  improving  planning  and 
coordination  of  publicly  and  privately  sup- 
ported food  and  agricultural  science  activ- 
ities and  by  relating  Federal  budget  develop- 
ment and  program  management  to  these 
processes. 

The  amendment  revises  the  responsibility 
of  the  Joint  Council  for  assisting  the  Secre- 
tary In  carrying  out  the  Secretary's  functions 
under  the  1977  Act  through  planning  and  co- 
ordination of  the  food  and  agricultural 
sciences  by  providing  that  existing  regional 
research,  extension,  and  teaching  organiza- 
tions of  State  cooperative  institutions  be 
utilized  wherever  p>oeslble  to  provide  plan- 
ning and  coordination. 

Further,  the  amendment  provides  for  the 
Joint  CouncU  to  submit  a  report  by  June  30 
of  each  year  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  report  Is  to  ( 1 )  specify  the  Joint  Coun- 
cU "s  recommendations  on  priorities  for  food 
and  agricultural  research,  extension,  and 
teaching  programs:  and  (2)  delineate  sug- 
gested areas  of  responsibility  among  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  private  organizations  In  car- 
rying out  such  programs. 

Finally,  the  amendment  exempts  the  Joint 
Council  from  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  and  subchapter  U 
of  chapter  5  of  tlUe  6  of  the  United  States 
Code;  while  providing  that  Its  meetings  be 
publicly  announced  and  open  to  the  public, 
and  requiring  that  appropriate  records  of  the 
Joint  CouncUs  activities  be  kept  and  made 
avaUable  to  the  public  on  request. 

National  Agricultural  Research  and  Exten- 
sion Users  Advisory  Board: 

Section  1207  amends  section  1408  of  the 
1977  Act,  which  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  a  National  Agricultural  Research  and  Ex- 
tension Users  Advisory  Board.  The  amend- 
ment Increases  the  term  of  the  Advisory 
Board  from  five  to  ten  years.  Further,  the 
amendment  provides  for  Increasing  the  mem- 
bersnlp  of  the  Advisory  Board  from  21  to  25 
members  by  including  four  additional  pro- 
ducer members;  and  requires  that  the  mem- 
bers be  appointed  to  staggered  terms. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  changes  the 
submission  date  for  the  Advisory  Board's  an- 
nual report  to  the  Secretary  from  October  31 
to  July  1;  and  the  submission  date  for  its 
annual  report  to  the  President  and  Congres- 
sional Committees  from  March  1  to  February 
30. 

Repeal  of  Section  1409  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977: 

Section  1208  repeals  section  1409  of  the 
1977  Act. 
Libraries  and  Information  Network: 
Section  1209  amends  section  1411  of  the 
1977  Act  to  add  to  the  existing  declarations 
of  Congressional  poUcy  a  declaration  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  establish  mu- 
tually valuable  working  relationships  with 
International  and  foreign  information  and 
data  programs.  Further,  the  amendment 
makes  It  the  responslbUity  of  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Information  and  Education  Re- 
sources Center,  established  within  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Library,  to  provide  noti- 
fication of  its  coUections  of  food  and  nutri- 
tion education  materials  to  the  State  coop- 
erative extension  services.  State  educational 
agencies  and  other  interested  persons. 

Support  for  the  Joint  Council  and  Ad- 
visory Board: 

Section  1310  amends  section  1413  of  the 
1977  Act,  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 


appoint  up  to  five  full -time  professional  staff 
employees  to  assist  the  Joint  CouncU  and  the 
Advisory  Board  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  The  amendment  provides  for  a  staff 
consisting  of  a  full-time  executive  secretary 
for  the  Joint  CouncU,  a  fuU-tlme  executive 
secretary  for  the  Advisory  Board,  not  more 
than  two  other  professional  staff,  and  a  full- 
time  executive  director  for  such  staff.  The 
executive  director  is  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  rate  for  OS- 16  or 
more  than  the  rate  for  OS-18;  and  Is  to  per- 
form such  duties  as  the  co-chairmen  of  the 
Joint  Council  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  may  direct. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations  to  Sup- 
port the  Joint  CouncU  and  Advisory  Board: 
Section  1311  amends  section  1413  of  the 
1977  Act  to  provide  a  sp>eclflc  authorization 
for  appropriations  to  provide  the  support  to 
the  Joint  CouncU  and  Advlsm^  Board  au- 
thorized by  section  1412,  as  amended,  and 
section  1413  of  the  1977  Act. 

Repeal  of  Section  1413A  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977: 

Section  1312  repeals  section  14I3A  of  the 
1977  Act,  which  was  added  by  section  356  of 
the  Blcmass  Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of 
1980  to  provide  for  educational  programs  for 
producers  of  agriciUtural  commodities,  wood, 
and  wood  products.  Most  of  the  activities 
provided  for  In  section  1413A  can  be  con- 
ducted under  existing  extension  programs. 
Amendments  to  Program  of  Competitive, 
Special,  and  Faculties  Oranta  for  Agricul- 
tural Research: 

Section  1213  amends  section  3  of  the  Act 
of  August  4,  1965,  as  amended  by  sectlcm  1414 
of  the  1977  Act.  Section  3(b)  authorizes  a 
program  of  competitive  grants  for  research 
to  further  the  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  provides  that  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible  the  Secretary  shoiUd  aUo- 
cate  such  grants  to  high  priority  research 
taking  Into  consideration  the  determinations 
of  the  Joint  Council  as  to  high  priority  re- 
search needs.  The  amendment  adds  that  the 
determinations  of  the  Advisory  Board  should 
also  be  taken  Into  consideration.  Further, 
the  amendment  extends  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  the  ccmpetltive  grants 
program  indefinitely  and  deletes  any  refer- 
ence to  specific  dollar  amounts;  authorizing 
such  sums  to  be  appropriated  annuaUy  as 
Congress  may  determine  necessary. 

As  to  section  2(c>  which  provides  for  spe- 
cial I'esearch  grants,  the  amendment  adds  re- 
search foundations  established  by  land- 
grant  colleges  as  eligible  recipients  of  grants 
awarded  pursuant  to  sections  2(c)(1)  and 
3(c)(3):  and  cooperating  forestry  schools 
and  accredited  colleges  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine as  eligible  recipients  of  grants  awarded 
pursuant  to  section  3(c)(3). 

Section  3(d)  is  amended  to  provide  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  pro- 
gram of  annual  grants  to  support  the 
renovation  and  refurbishment.  Including 
energy  retrofitting,  of  existing  building  space 
used  or  to  be  used  for  the  conduct  of  food 
and  agricultural  researoh;  the  construction 
of  auxUlary  research  facilities  such  as  green- 
houses, insectarles.  and  research  farm  struc- 
tures and  installations;  and  the  purchase 
and  Installation  of  fixed  equipment  in  such 
space  and  faculties.  These  grants  are  to  be 
made  to  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions In  an  amotmt  of  $100,000  or  In  an 
amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  fimds 
received  by  a  station  under  the  Hatch  and 
Mclntyre-Stennls  Acts,  whichever  Is  greater. 
Any  amounts  over  $60,000  are  required  to  be 
matched.  In  addition,  such  grants  are  to  be 
made  to  accredited  colleges  of  veterinary 
medicine  and  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  receiving  animal  health  research 
funds  in  an  amount  equal  to  ten  per  centum 
of  such  fxmds;  to  cooperating  forestry  schools 
not  otherwise  covered  In  an  amount  equal 
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to  ten  per  centum  of  tne  funds  received  by 
such  school  \mder  the  Mclntyre-Stennls  Act; 
and  to  the  1890  Institutions  Including  Tuske- 
gee  Institute  in  an  amount  which  Is  equal 
to  ten  per  centum  of  the  funds  received  by 
such  institutions  under  section  1446  of  the 
1977  Act. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations  for  Re- 
search Facilities  Act  of  1963: 

Section  1214  amends  section  4  of  the  Act  of 
July  33,  1963,  as  amended  by  section  1416  of 
the  1977  Act,  to  authorize  annual  appropria- 
tions In  such  amounts  as  Congress  may  deem 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Researoh  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations  for  Grants 
and  Fellowships  for  Food  and  AgriciUtural 
Sciences  Education: 

Section  1315  amends  section  1417  of  the 
1977  Act  to  authorize  annual  appropriations 
In  such  amounts  as  Congress  may  deem  nec- 
essary for  conducting  the  program  of  grants 
and  fellowships  for  food  and  agricultural 
sciences  education  provided  for  In  section 
1417. 

Repeal  of  Authority  for  Grants  for  Re- 
search on  the  Production  of  Alcohols  and 
Industrial  Hydrocarbons: 

Section  1216  repeals  section  1419  of  the 
1977  Act,  as  amended  by  section  252  of  the 
Biomass  Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of 
1980,  which  provided  for  grants  for  researoh 
on  the  production  and  marketing  of  alcohols 
and  Industrial  hydrocarisons  from  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  forest  products,  and 
agricultural  chemicals  and  other  products 
from  coal  derivatives.  Most  of  the  research 
to  be  supported  with  such  grants  can  be 
supported  under  existing  authorities  such  as 
sections  2(b)  (Competitive  Grants)  and2rc) 
(Special  Grants)  of  the  Act  of  August  4,  1965. 
Repeal  of  Section  1434  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977: 

Section  1217  repeals  section  1424  of  the 
1977  Act.  which  required  the  Secretary  to 
perform  a  study  assessing  the  potential  value 
and  cost  of  establUhlng  regional  food  and 
human  nutrition  research  centers  In  the 
United  States.  Section  1424  Is  no  longer  nec- 
essary since  the  assessment  has  been  per- 
formed and  submitted  to  Congress. 
Nutrition  Education  Program : 
Section  1317  repeals  section  1424  of  the 
1977  Act.  which  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  education  program  which 
Includes  the  dissemination  of  the  results  of 
food  and  human  nutrition  research  per- 
formed or  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  amendment  makes  It  clear 
that  such  program  Is  currently  and  shaU 
continue  to  be  carried  out  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3(d)  of  the  Smith -Lever  Act, 
as  amended.  In  addition,  the  amendment 
provides  that  any  funds  appropriated  an- 
nually for  the  conduct  of  the  program  under 
section  3(d) ,  up  to  the  amount  appropriated 
under  such  section  for  the  program  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  shall  be  aUocated  to  the  States  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  funds  were  al- 
located In  fiscal  year  1981,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  Secretary  may  retain  up  to  two 
per  centum  of  such  funds  for  allocation  to 
States  that  did  not  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram In  fiscal  year  1981.  The  excepted 
amount  would  permit  the  Initiation  of  the 
program  in  American  Samoa,  for  example, 
which  did  not  participate  In  the  fiscal  year 
1981  program  and,  therefore,  would  not  re- 
ceive an  allocation  under  the  base  aUocatlon 
described  above. 

Further,  the  amendment  provides  that  any 
funds  appropriated  annually  tinder  secUon 
3(d)  for  the  conduct  of  the  program  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1981  shall  be  allocated  as  follows-  (1) 
^r  per  centum  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  administrative  purposes:  (2) 
ten  per  centum  of  the  remainder  shaU  be 
fUstrtbuted  equally  among  aU  the  States:  and 


the  remainder  shall  be  aUocated  to  each 
State  In  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allocated 
under  this  part  of  the  formula  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  state  living  at  or  below  126  per 
centum  of  the  Income  poverty  guidelines 
prescribed  by  OMB  bears  to  the  total  popiUa- 
tion  of  all  the  states  living  at  or  below  125 
per  centum  of  such  guidelines  as  determined 
by  the  last  preceding  decennial  census  at  the 
time  each  such  additional  amount  Is  first 
appropriated. 

Repeal  of  Sections  1426  through  1428  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Research.  Exten- 
sion, and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977: 

Section  1219  repeals  sections  1426  through 
1428  of  the  1977  Act.  Section  1426  provided 
for  the  development  and  distribution  of  edu- 
cational materials  on  food  and  nutrition 
education  to  State  departments  of  education 
for  use  in  classrooms  and  lunchrooms.  Sec- 
tion 1427  provided  for  the  submission  to  Con- 
gress of  a  comprehensive  plai  for  Im-nletient- 
ing  the  national  food  and  human  nutrition 
research  and  extension  program  authorized 
by  Che  1977  Aot.  Section  1428  provided  for  the 
submission  to  Congress  of  a  proposal  for  a 
comprehensive  nutritional  status  monitoring 
system. 
Conforming  Amendment: 
Section  1220  amends  section  1429  of  the 
1977  Aot  to  revise  the  statement  of  nunjose 
relating  to  the  Animal  Health  and  Dlaease 
Research  Program  to  refiect  the  chen^e  In 
eligible  recipients  effected  by  the  amendment 
of  section  1430  of  the  1977  Act  by  section 
1222. 

Elielble  Institutions  for  Animal  Health 
and  Disease  Researoh  Funds: 

Section  1221  amends  section  1430  of  the 
1977  Act  by  redefining  eligible  Institutions 
to  limit  animal  health  and  researoh  funding 
to  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  accredited  colleges  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine. By  limiting  the  class  of  elielble  insti- 
tutions the  Department  wUl  be  able  to  con- 
centrate funding  and  eliminate  those  distri- 
butions of  funds  which  are  too  small  to  be 
used  effectively. 

Animal  Health  Science  Research  Advisory 
Board: 

Section  1222  amends  section  1432  al  the 
1977  Act  by  Increasing  the  term  of  the  Ani- 
mal Health  Science  Research  Advisory  Board 
from  five  to  ten  years. 

Continuing  Animal  Health  and  Disease 
Research: 

Section  1223  amends  section  1433  of  the 
1977  Act,  which  authorizes  appropriations  to 
support  continuing  animal  health  and  dis- 
ease research  progTama  at  eligible  Institu- 
tions, by  deleting  the  specific  dollar  amount. 
Further,  the  amendment  adds  a  new  subsec- 
tion to  provide  that  funds  for  the  program 
shall  not  be  xised  for  pavment  of  indirect 
costs  of  researoh  or  for  tuition  remission  and 
that  compensation  for  personal  services  un- 
der payroll  distribution  shall  require  annual 
review  and  certification  by  the  dean  or  di- 
rector or  their  designees  that  charges  against 
Federal  funds  for  each  employee  are  con- 
"=lstent  with  each  employee's  annual  work- 
load. 

Appropriations  for  Research  oa.  National 
or  Reiglonal  Problems: 

Section  1224  amends  section  1434  of  the 
1977  Act,  which  authorizes  appropriations 
for  researoh  on  specific  national  or  re^onal 
animal  health  or  disease  problems,  by  delet- 
ing the  specific  dollar  amount.  Tlie  amend- 
ment also  adds  a  new  Fubeectlon  providing 
that  the  Secretary  shall  establish  annually 
priorttv  lists  of  such  problems  of  national  or 
regional  significance  after  consultlne  with 
the  Joint  CouncU.  the  National  Agricultural 
Research  and  Extension  Users  Advisory 
Board,  and  the  Animal  Health  Science  Re- 
search Advisory  Board,  whose  re-^mmenda- 
tlons  would  not  be  controlling  on  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  of  priorities.  The  new 


subsection  sets  out  the  factors  to  be  oonakl- 
ered  in  establishing  such  practices.  It  fur- 
ther provides  that  the  Secretary,  without  re- 
gard to  any  consultation  as  provided  above, 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  award  grants  to 
eligible  institutions  cm  the  basis  of  priori- 
ties assigned  through  a  peer  review  system. 
the  grantees  to  be  selected  on  a  competltlv* 
basis  In  accordance  with  procedures  eet*l>- 
lished  by  the  Secretary.  In  the  case  of  multi- 
year  grants,  funds  wotUd  be  distributed  on  a 
schedule  reasonably  related  to  the  time  table 
required  few  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  re- 
search project  involved. 

Technical  Amendment — Extension  at  1800 
Land-Grant  Colleges,  Including  Tuakegee 
Institute: 

Section  1225  amends  section  1444  of  the 
1977  Act  by  tying  the  formula  for  allocation 
of  funds  applicable  to  amounts  appropriated 
In  excess  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  this 
program  In  FY  1978  tmder  section  3(d)  <tf 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  to  the  census  data  that 
is  current  at  the  time  each  additional  sum  la 
first  appropriated.  In  addition,  the  amend- 
ment chaxiges  the  title  of  "administrative 
head  for  extension"  to  "extension  adminis- 
trator": and  requires  that  a  comprehensive 
program  of  extension  for  each  State  be  de- 
veloped and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for 
approval  every  five  years. 

Technical  Amendment — Agricultural  Re- 
search at  1890  Land-Grant  CoUegaa.  Incltid- 
Ing  Tuskegee  Institute : 

Section  1226  amends  section  1445  of  the 
1977  Act  to  autborin  the  use  of  Federal 
administrative  funds  tat  travel  by  non- 
Federal  scientists  to  research  meetings  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  asiwwwing  research 
opportunities  or  researoh  planning.  In  addi- 
tion. It  amends  the  section  by  tying  the 
formula  for  aUocatlon  of  funds  appUcable 
to  amounts  aopro(>riated  in  excess  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  this  program  In 
FT  1978  under  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  4,  1965.  to  the  censos  data  that  ts 
current  at  the  time  each  additional  sum  is 
first  appropriated.  The  amendment  also 
changes  the  title  "chief  administrative  of- 
ficer" to  "research  director." 

Repeal  of  Miscellaneous  Autborttlea  Relat- 
ing to  Solar  Energy  Research  and  Develaip- 
ment: 

Section  1227  ropeals  sections  I44S  through 
1457  of  the  1977  Act  relating  to  solar  energy 
research  and  development. 

International  Agricultural  Resesrefa  and 
Extension : 

Sectl<m  1228  amends  section  1468  of  tlie 
19*77  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  work 
with  transitional  countries  as  well  as  devel- 
oped countries  on  agricultural  researoh  and 
extension  and  to  make  It  clear  that  "agri- 
cultural research"  includes  "food,  agricul- 
tural, and  related"  reaearoh.  The  amendment 
also  adds  a  new  subsection  to  section  1488 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  provide  ^>e- 
ciallzed  or  technical  services  on  an  advance 
of  funds  or  a  reimbursable  basis  to  United 
States  colleges  and  unlvetsltles  carrying  out 
food,  agrirultural  and  related  research  and 
develooment  projects  and  activities.  All  funds 
received  under  such  authority  would  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  from  which  tbe 
cost  of  orovidlng  such  servloee  haa  been  paid 
or  is  to  be  obarged. 
Studies: 

SecUon  1229  repeals  subUtle  J  of  tbe  1977 
Act  providing  for  the  preparation  and  sub- 
mission of  certain  studies  to  the  President 
and  Congress.  The  studies  reqxilred  by  the 
repealed  sections  have  been  completed. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations  for  Agri- 
cultural Research  Programs: 

Section  1230  amends  section  1463  of  the 
1977  Act,  authortElng  approprtaUons  for  agrt- 
cvltiiral  reeearch  pro<?Tams,  to  delete  tbe 
specific  dollar  authorization  and  substttate 
therefor  such  sums  annually  aa  Omgreaa  aa*]r 
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determine  neceaaary.  Tb»  amendment  also 
adds  a  new  subsection  to  provide  that  not- 
withstanding any  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  agricultural  research  In  any  Act 
enacted  before  the  effective  date  of  the  new 
BubsecUon,  not  less  than  35  per  centum  of 
the  total  funds  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary In  any  fiscal  year  for  the  conduct  of  the 
cooperative  research  program  provided  for 
under  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887:  the  cooperative 
forestry  research  program  provided  for  under 
the  Mclntlre-Stennls  Act;  the  special  and 
competitive  grants  programs  provided  for  In 
sections  2(d)  and  3(c)  of  the  Act  of  August  4, 
196S;  the  animal  health  research  program 
provided  for  In  sections  1433  and  1434  of  the 
1977  Act;  the  native  latex  research  program 
provided  for  In  the  Native  Latex  Commer- 
cialization and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1978;  and  the  research  provided  for  under 
various  statutes  for  which  funds  are  appro- 
priated under  the  Agrlcultxiral  Research 
heading  or  a  successor  heading,  shall  be  ap- 
propriated for  agricultural  research  at  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  pursuant  to 
the  Hatch  Act. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations  for  Exten- 
sion Programs : 

Section  1231  amends  section  1464  of  the 
1977  Act,  authorizing  appropriations  for  ex- 
tension education,  they  delete  the  specific 
dollar  authorization  and  substitute  therefor 
such  sums  annually  as  Congress  may  deter- 
mine necessary. 
Miscellaneous  Provisions: 
Section  1232  adds  three  new  sections  to 
the  Act. 

New  section  1471  provides  for  the  conduct 
of  program  evaluation  by  the  Secretary  on  a 
regular  basis  to  improve  the  adml.ilstratlon 
and  effectiveness  of  agricultural  research,  eix- 
tenslon  and  teichlng  programs;  requires  such 
evaluations  to  be  reported  to  Congress  an- 
nually; and  authorizes  appropriations  an- 
nually In  such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  actlvlUes. 

New  section  1472  clarifies  that  In  the  ab- 
sence of  spedflc  authority,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  Into  contracts,  grants  and  coopyeratlve 
agreements  when  necessary  to  further  the  re- 
search, extension  and  teaching  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Further,  it  clarifies  that  title  to  equipment 
and  suppli^  purchased  wtth  funds  provided 
under  such  contracts,  grants  or  cooperative 
agreements  may  be  vested  In  the  contractor 
or  recipient  without  further  accountability 
when  such  Ls  deemed  appropriate  to  further 
research,  extension  or  teaching  objectives. 
Finally,  it  authorizes  such  contracts  to  be 
awarded  without  regard  to  the  prohibition  on 
advances  of  funds  and  without  regard  to 
any  requirements  for  competition. 

New  section    1473   provides   that  formula 
funds  and  section   1434  funds  shall  not  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  Indirect  costs 
or  tuition  remission. 
Forestry  Research: 

Section  1333  amends  section  5  of  the  Act 
of  October  10,  1962,  commonly  known  as  the 
"Mc'ntirc-Stennls  Act,"  to  add  a  new  sen- 
tence providing  that  program  funds  may  be 
tised  for  the  transportation  of  scientists  who 
are  not  Federal  employees  to  research  meet- 
ings for  the  purposes  of  assessing  research 
opportunities  or  research  planning. 
Excess  Federal  Property: 
Section  1231  amends  section  202(d)(2)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  Secretary 
to  obtain  excess  Federal  personal  property 
and  furnish  It  to  State  or  county  extension 
services.  State  experiment  stations,  and  1890 
colleges  including  Tuskegee  Tnstitute  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  the  Hatch  Act,  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  and  sections  1444  and  1445 
of  the  1977  Act. 

'*"-«     «™ — iOaiCtTLTtTBAi     MABKCTIMG     AGRZZ- 
MZm  ACT  or  1937 

Section  1301  amends  section  8c(6)  (B)  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  to  provide  permanent  authority  to  In- 


clude base-erceas  and  Louisrille  plans  In  milk 
marketing  orders.  This  Title  shall  be  effective 
January  1,  1982.  The  present  authority  for 
such  plans  was  authorlssed  on  a  temporary 
basis  and  will  expire  on  December  31,  1981. 

TTTLX    XIV OSPARTMENT   OF   AGWCULTT71«   ADVI- 

SOBT  coMMnms 
Section  1401  repeals  title  XVni  of  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  which  gen- 
erally provides  for  reaponsibilltles  and  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  advisory  commit- 
tees operating  within  the  Department  of 
AgricuKure  Ln  addition  to  those  set  forth  in 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

Department  op  Aoriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  8, 1981. 
Hon.  Howard  Baker,  Jr., 
Senate  Majority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  Enclosed  for  consid- 
eration of  Congress  is  a  draft  of  the  "Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1981".  This  proposed  legis- 
lation would  provide  price  support  and  pro- 
duction adjustment  incentives  for  farmers 
in  order  to  assure  the  availability  of  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Authorities  under  this  legislation 
would  extend  through  the  1985-planted 
crops. 

This  Department  recommends  that  the  bill 
be  enacted. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  meet  three  basic 
objectives.  One  Is  to  reduce  the  role  of  Gov- 
ernment In  agriculture — both  in  the  market- 
place and  in  the  regulatory  process.  A  sec- 
ond objective  concerns  maintaining — and 
Increasing — growth  in  the  productivity  of 
the  agricultural  sector  and  in  our  level  of 
agricultural  exports.  Third,  we  need  a  farm 
program  which  will  result  In  minimal  costs 
to  the  U.S.  Government  but  provide  maxi- 
mum flexibility  to  make  needed  adjustments 
in  farm  programs  in  a  timely  manner.  This 
proposal  Is  entirely  consistent  with  the  Pres- 
ident's Economic  Recovery  Program  for  the 
revltallzatlon  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Major  progress  has  been  made  over  the 
past  two  decades  in  giving  farmers  the  free- 
dom to  decide  what  and  how  much  to  pro- 
duce and  when  and  bow  to  market  their 
crops.  We  seek  to  continue  this  thrust  in 
the  legislative  proposal  we  are  bringing  to 
the  Congress.  In  addition,  our  recommenda- 
tions simplify  programs  wherever  possible. 
Our  farm  programs  have  become  needlessly 
complex.  They  are  hard  to  understand  and 
difficult  to  use.  Our  proposal  simplifies  the 
structure  of  programs  while  providing  the 
economic  safety  net  our  farmers  need. 

We  have  carefully  reviewed  the  program 
authorities  of  the  1977  Act  and  companion 
legislation.  We  believe  that  this  legislation 
forms  the  base  that  should  be  used  to  design 
farm  programs  that  further  the  long-stand- 
ing trend  toward  greater  market  orientation 
with  significantly  reduced  complexity  and 
cost. 

The  key  features  of  our  proposal  for  the 
major  crop  commodities  are  nonrecourse 
loans,  a  farmer-owned  wheat  and  feed  grain 
reserve,  and  the  authority  to  Implement  an 
acreage  diversion  program  when  and  if 
needed.  We  are  recommending  that  authori- 
ties for  target  prices,  deficiency  payments, 
disaster  payments,  and  set  asides  not  be  In- 
cluded in  the  new  bill. 

Two  additional  programs  which  are  modi- 
fied under  our  proposal  are  the  dairy  nnd 
peanut  programs.  Even  though  the  basic 
structure  of  the  dairy  program  will  remain 
unchanged,  the  support  level  would  be  set 
between  70  and  90  percent  of  parity,  ad- 
Justed  as  needed. 

The  peanut  program  still  remains  closely 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
1977  Act  initiated  a  move  towards  a  more 
market-oriented  peanut  prcgram.  We  pro- 
pose to  continue  this  process  by  eliminating 
acreage  allotments  and  reducing  poundage 
quotas  by  ten  percent  annually  over  the  next 
four  years.  By  reducing   marketing  quotas 


gradually  rather  than  immediately  eliminat- 
ing them,  we  can  protect  allotment  holders 
against  an  abrupt  adjustment  In  their  asset 
base. 

As  part  of  the  farm  bill,  we  are  recom- 
mending a  four-year  reauthorization  of  the 
Public  Law  480  program.  In  addition  to 
Its  reauthorization,  we  are  proposing  several 
amendments  of  a  technical  nature  to  update 
the  legislation. 

If  we  are  to  sustain  our  ability  to  produce 
food  and  fiber,  we  must  reduce  soil  erosion 
and  develOT  an  effective  program  for  growth 
in  the  agricultural  sector.  This  long-run  pro- 
gram has  not  yet  been  developed  but  we  are 
thoroughly  reviewing  the  options  put  forwsu-d 
In  the  Resource  Conservation  Act  process.  We 
Intend  to  submit  to  Congress  in  the  near 
future  a  comprehensive  soil  and  water  con- 
servation program  for  its  consideration. 

We  are  committed  to  providing  adequate 
funding  for  research  and  education  to  en- 
hance the  productivity  of  the  agricultural 
sector.  In  this  regard,  we  are  proposing  a  few 
changes  to  programs  under  Title  XIV  of  the 
1977  Act.  These  changes  include  emphasis  on 
the  continuation  of  the  lead  role  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  agricultural  re- 
search and  extension  and  an  Increase  in  the 
role  of  the  States  In  the  overall  effort  of  the 
Department  in  these  activities. 

I  am  providing  you  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  a  section  by  section  description  of 
our  legislative  proposal.  Contained  In  this 
document  are  the  Department's  federal  out- 
lay estimates  for  the  legislation.  We  will  be 
glad  to  provide  additional  material  If  It  Is 
needed  and  wUl  work  closely  with  you  to 
gain  timely  passage  of  this  Important  piece 
of  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  t^e^e  is  no  ob  ectlon  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  and  that  enactment  of 
this  proposed  legislation  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  President's  program. 

An  identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  E.  Ltno, 

Deputy  Secretary. 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request) : 

S.  944.  A  bill  to  increase  the  interest 
rates  for  loans  made  or  insured  under 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  for  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal, and  essential  community  facilities: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

S.  945.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  and 
the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Fores- 
try and  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
March  31,  1981. 

S.  946.  A  bill  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness and  reduce  the  cost  of  programs 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

S.  947.  A  bill  to  amend  section  110(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  elimin- 
ate the  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  waive  interest  on  loans 
made  on  1980  and  1981  crops  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  in  the  farmer-held  grain 
reserve  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  948.  A  bill  to  recover  costs  associated 
with  cotton  classing  and  standards  to- 
bacco inspection  and  standards,  and 
warehouse  examination,  inspection,  and 
licensing,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  949.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act  to  require 
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that  fees  charged  for  official  inspection 
and  weighing  services  cover  costs  to  the 
Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  Includ- 
ing administrative  and  supervisory  costs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
S.  950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936  to  remove  pro- 
vision for  the  special  2-percent  interest 
rate  for  Insured  loans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
legislation  relating  to  economic  recovery 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration, a  series  of  bills  which  have 
been  transmitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress  as  part  of  the  President's 
economic  recovery  program.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  each  bill  and  the  ac- 
companying request  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
and  the  Small  Business  Act  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  to  the  majority  leader  signed  by 
the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  both  these  committees  re- 
questing the  joint  referral  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

S.  944 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  is  amended  by  revising  paragraph  (3)  of 
Section  307(a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  interest  rates  on  loans  (other 
than  guaranteed  loans)  to  public  bodies  or 
nonprofit  associations  (Including  Indian 
tribes  on  Federal  and  State  reservations  and 
other  federally  recognized  Indian  tribal 
groups)  for  water  and  waste  disposal  facul- 
ties and  essential  community  facilities  shall 
be  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  but  not 
less  than  such  rates  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  current  market  yields  for  out- 
standing municipal  obligations  with  remain- 
ing periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the 
average  maturity  for  such  loans,  plus  not  to 
exceed  1  per  centum,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum." 

Department  or  AcRictrLTtjRE, 
Washington.  D.C.  March  10. 1981. 
Hon.  George  H.  W.  Bush, 
President,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  Is  a  draft  bill  "To 
increase  the  interest  rates  for  loans  made 
or  insured  under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  for  water  and  waste 
disposal  and  essential  community  facilities." 

This  legislative  proposal  is  part  of  the 
President's  Program  for  Economic  Recovery 
and  his  Fiscal  Year  1982  Budget  Revisions 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  strongly  rec- 
ommends its  enactment. 

The  draft  bill  would  amend  Section  307 
(a)  (3)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  to  remove  the  5  per  centum 
celling  on  the  Interest  rate  for  water  and 
waste  disposal  and  community  facility  loans 


The  amended  language  would  authorize  In- 
terest rates  for  such  loans  that  would  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
but  not  less  than  such  rates  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  Into 
consideration  the  current  market  yields  for 
outstanding:  municipal  obligations  with  re- 
maining periods  to  maturity  comparable  to 
the  average  maturity  for  such  loans,  plus 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum 

If  the  Interest  rate  on  water  and  waste 
disposal  and  community  facUity  loans  is 
assumed  to  be  10  per  centxim  (based  on  a 
9  per  centum  municipal  bond  rate  and  a  1 
per  centiim  add-on),  the  savings  in  Federal 
costs  i>er  $100  mUllon  In  loans  wou:d  be 
about  $9.6  million  over  the  first  5  years  and 
about  $125  million  over  the  lifetime  of  the 
loans.  While  some  projects  would  not  be 
viable  at  the  higher  rate  of  Interest,  loans 
would  stUl  be  available  for  those  projects 
that  could  bear  the  higher  rate  of  Interest 
but  not  necessarUy  meet  all  the  financial  re- 
quirements to  qualify  for  credit  in  the  com- 
mercial market  for  municipal  bonds. 

This  legislation  represents  the  Administra- 
tion's effort  to  narrow  the  focus  of  FmHA 
lending  to  borrowers  who  lack  access  to 
other  credit  sources,  rather  than  act  as  a 
source  of  below  market  Interest  rate  loans. 
Water  and  waste  disposal  projects  would 
still  be  eligible  for  FmHA  grant  assistance. 

An  identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The   Office    of    Management   and    Budget 
has  advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation  would  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  E.  Ltng, 
Deputy  Secretary. 

S.  945 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 
TTTLE      I— CONSOLIDATED      FARM      AND 
RURAL     DEVELOPMENT     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS 

Sec.  101.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  Is  amended: 

(1)  in  section  307(a)  (3)  by  deleting  "loans 
(other  than  guaranteed  loans)  imder  section 
310D  of  thU  title,  and": 

(2)  by  deleting  section  310D; 

(3)  in  section  321  by  inserting  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  after  the  phrase  "The  Secretary 
shall  make  and  insure  loans  under  this  sub- 
title" the  words  "only  to  the  extent  and  In 
such  amounts  as  provided  In  advance  In  ap- 
propriation acts",  deleting  subsection  (b), 
and  revising  subsection  (d)  to  read  "(d)  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subtitle  'aquaculture' 
means  the  husbandry  of  aquatic  organisms 
under  a  controlled  or  selected  environ- 
ment." 

(4)  In  section  324(b)  by  amending  para- 
graph (1)  to  read  "(1)  For  loans  or  portions 
of  loans  up  to  the  amount  of  the  a'opllcant's 
actual  loss  caused  by  the  disaster,  as  limited 
under  subsection  (aMl)  of  this  section,  the 
interest  rate  shall  be  the  rate  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  but  not  less  than  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstan-^lng  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  with  remain- 
ing periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the 
average  maturities  of  such  loans,  plus  an  ad- 
ditional charge  of  not  to  exceed  I  per  cen- 
tum per  annum  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum:  and": 

(5)  In  section  333(c)  by  deleting  "(or,  in 
the  case  of  a  borrower  under  section  310D 
of  this  title,   the  borrower  may  be  able  to 


obtain   a  loan   under  section   303   of   tills 
title)";  and 

(6)  In  section  34e(b)(I)  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence  which  reads  "Not  more  than 
75  per  centum  of  the  insxired  loans  author- 
ized for  farm  ownership  purposes  and  not 
more  than  75  per  centum  of  the  insured 
loans  authorized  for  farm  operating  purposes 
may  be  for  applicants  other  than  low- 
income,  limited-resource  borrowers." 
TITLE  n— SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  201.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  The  Administration  also  Is  empow- 
ered to  the  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as 
provided  In  advance  in  appropriation  acts — 

"(1)(A)  to  make  such  loans  (either  di- 
rectly or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other 
lending  institutions  through  agreements  to 
participate  on  an  inunediate  or  deferred 
(gruaranteed)  basis)  as  the  Administration 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  renair,  rehabUitate  or  replace  prop- 
erty, real  or  rersonal.  damaeed  or  destroyed 
by  or  as  a  result  of  floods,  riots  or  civil  dis- 
orders, or  other  catastrophes :  ProrHded.  That 
(1)  no  loan  or  guarantee  shall  be  extended 
unless  the  Admlnistnt^^lon  fln'<s  that  credit 
is  not  othTwlse  available  on  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions:  and  HI)  such  damaee  and 
destruction  Is  not  compensated  for  by  insur- 
ance or  otherwise: 

"(B)  to  refinance  any  morteage  or  other 
lien  against  a  totally  destroyed  or  substan- 
tially damaged  home  or  business  concern: 
Protrlded.  That  (I)  no  loan  or  guarantee  shall 
bo  extended  unless  the  Administrator  finds 
that  credit  is  not  otherwise  available  on  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions:  (U)  such 
property  is  to  be  repaired,  rehabilitated  or 
replaced;  (lU)  the  amount  refinanced  shaU 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  physical  loss  sus- 
tained; and  (iv)  such  amount  shaU  be  re- 
duced to  the  extent  such  mortgage  or  Uen 
is   satisfied   by   insurance   or   otherwise: 

"(2)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly  or 
In  cooperation  with  banlcs  or  other  lending 
institutions  through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  (guaran- 
teed) basis)  as  the  Administration  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  any 
small  business  concern  located  in  an  area 
affected  by  a  disaster.  If  the  Administration 
determines  that  the  concern  has  suffered  a 
sut>stantlal  economic  Injury  as  a  result  of 
such  disaster  and  If  such  disaster  consti- 
tutes— 

"(A)  a  major  disaster,  as  determined  by 
the  President  under  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  Federal  assistance  to  States 
and  local  governments  in  major  disasters, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950,  as  amended  (42  U.SC.  1855- 
1855g) ,  or 

"(B)  a  disaster  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration pursuant  to  the  Disaster  BeUef  Act 
of  1970. 

"(C)  No  loam  guarantee  shall  be  extended 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  (2)  unless  the 
Administrator  finds  that  credit  is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions. 

"(3)  No  loin  under  this  subsection.  In- 
cluding renewals  and  extensions  thereof,  may 
be  made  for  a  period  or  periods  exceeding 
thirty  years:  Provided.  That  the  Administra- 
tor may  consent  to  a  susoension  In  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  charges  on. 
and  to  an  extension  in  the  maturity  of,  the 
Federal  share  of  any  loan  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years.  If 
(A)  the  borrower  under  such  loan  Is  a  home- 
owner or  a  small  business  concern.  (B)  the 
loan  was  made  to  enable  (1)  such  homeowner 
to  repair  or  replace  his  home,  or  (11)  such 
concern  to  repair  or  replace  plant  or  equip- 
ment which  was  damaged  or  destroyed  as  the 
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rwtilt  of  *  dlsMter  meetlxi«  th«  r«quli«ments 
of  cl»u8*  (A)  or  (B)  of  p*r«gT»pli  (2)  of  thla 
subMcUon,  and  (C)  the  Artmlnlntrator  de- 
termines such  action  U  neceasary  to  avoid 
•evere  financial  hardship:  Provided  further. 
That  the  proTlslone  of  pan«raph  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
aectlon  (c)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  such  loan  having  a  maturllj 
In  exceas  of  twenty  years.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  lutereet 
rate  on  the  Pederal  share  of  any  loan  made 
under  this  subsection  (b)  shall  be  the  rate 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  but  not  be 
leas  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  taUng  Into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  with  remaining  periods  to  maturity 
comparable  to  the  average  maturities  of  such 
loans  plus  an  additional  charge  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  per  centum  per  annum  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  and  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  I  per  centum 
The  Interest  rate  for  loans  made  under  para- 
gr^hs  (1)  and  (3)  hereof  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  rate  of  interest  which  Is  In  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  making  of  the  loan :  Provided 
further.  That  no  loan  under  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (3)  thereof  shall  be  made,  either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis. 
If  Uie  total  amount  outstanding  and  com- 
mitted to  the  borrower  under  such  subsec- 
tion would  exceed  $600,000  for  each  disaster, 
unless  an  applicant  constitutes  a  major 
source  of  employment  In  an  area  suffering 
a  disaster,  in  which  case  the  Administration, 
in  Its  discretion,  may  waive  the  (500,000 
limitation. 

"(4)  A  State  grant  made  on  or  prior  to 
July  1,  1979,  shall  not  be  considered  com- 
pensation for  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
provisions  of  subsecticm  (b)  of  section  315 
of  Public  Law  93-388  (43  U  S.C.  5155) 
to  a  disaster  loan  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  or  one  made  pursuant 
to  the  former  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tton." 

Sec.  303.  Conforming  Changes. — 

(a)  Sections  3(b).  7(c)(3).  7(f).  7(g). 
and  18  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  4(c)(1)(A)  Is  amended  by 
deleting  ■•7(b)(1),  7(b)(3).  7(b)(3).  7(b) 
(4).  7(b)(5).  7(b)(6).  7(b)(7).  7(b)(8). 
7(c)(3).  and  7(g)  of  this  Act"  and  substi- 
tuting "7(b)(1)   and  7(b)(3)   <rf  this  Acf. 

(c)  Section  4(c)(3)(A)  is  amended  by 
deleting  ••7(b)(1).  7(b)(3).  7(b)(3).  7(b) 
(4).  7(b)(5).  7(b)(6),  7(b)(7).  7(b)(8). 
7(e)(3).  and  7(g)  of  this  Act"  and  substi- 
tuting ••7(b)  (1)  and  7(b)  (3)  of  this  Act". 

(d)  Sections  3(c).  3(d).  and  3(e)  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act  are  hereby  redesignated 
Sections  3(b).  3(c),  and  3(d):  and  Sections 
19  and  30  of  the  Small  Biislness  Act  are 
hereby  renmnbered  section  18  and  19. 

DsPAmcKifT  or  ACUCTTLTUmX. 
Wa*hinifton.  DC,  March  25, 1981. 
Hon.  Okokcz  H.  W.  Bttbh, 
PreaUIent.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Ma.  Pexsxukwt:  Rnclosed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  is  a  draft  Wll, 
-To  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  and  the  Small  Business 
Act." 

This  draft  bill,  which  represents  a  Joint 
effort  of  this  Department  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  is  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Program  for  Economic  Recovery  and 
hU  Plscal  Year  1983  Budget  RevtMons.  We 
strongly  recommend  Its  enactment. 

Title  I  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend  the 
ConsoUdated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  by: 

(1)  deleting  language  in  SectlMi  307(a) 
It)  to  maow  the  6  percmt  Interest  rate 


celling  on  Section  310D  farm  ownership  loans 
to  llmKed  resource  producers; 

(3)  deleting  Section  310D  which  author- 
ins  farm  ownership  loans  to  limited  re- 
source producers  meeting  certain  require- 
ments; 

(3)  amending  subsection  (a)  of  Section 
331  to  require  that  emergency  loans  be  lim- 
ited to  amounts  provided  In  advance  in  ap- 
propriation acts; 

(4)  deleting  Subsection  (b)  and  paragraph 
(d)  (3)  of  Section  331  which  authorize  emer- 
gency loans  for  the  amount  of  actual  loss 
to  those  producers  who  can  obtain  credit 
elsewhere; 

(6)  amending  paragraph  (1)  In  Section 
334(b)  to  remove  language  relating  to  the 
interest  rate  on  emergency  loans  for  the 
amount  of  actual  loss  to  those  producers 
who  can  obtain  credit  elsewhere,  and  to 
amend  the  language  relating  to  the  interest 
rate  on  emergency  loems  for  the  amount  of 
actual  loss  to  those  producers  who  cannot 
obtain  credit  elsewhere  to  remove  the  5 
percent  interest  rate  celling  on  such  loans 
and  provide  instead  for  a  rate  based  on  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  Government; 

(0)  amending  Section  333(c)  by  deleting 
the  provision  referring  to  the  limited  re- 
source borrower  in  the  graduation  test; 
and 

(7)  deleting  the  last  sentence  of  Section 
346(b)(1)  which  requires  that  at  least  35 
percent  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  in- 
sured loans  go  to  limited  resource  producers. 

Under  existing  law,  limited  resovirce  pro- 
ducers may  qualify  for  5  percent  Interest 
rates  on  farm  ownership  loans.  This  reduced 
rate  applies  to  the  first  three  years  of  the 
loan,  after  which  the  borrower  may  be  asked 
to  pay  the  regular  rate.  The  Administration 
believes  that  such  a  large  subsidy  runs  a 
serious  risk  of  encouraging  inefficient  pro- 
duction, abnormal  risk-taking,  and  over- 
extension. 

The  existing  subsidy  on  emergency  loans 
for  the  amount  of  actual  loss  to  those  who 
cannot  obtain  credit  elsewhere  tends  to  en- 
courage production  In  high-risk  areas,  and 
bears  little  relationship  to  the  financial  sta- 
tus of  borrowers  or  the  economic  burden 
imposed  on  such  borrowers  as  a  result  of 
disasters.  To  a  lesser  extent,  the  same  sit- 
uation exists  for  those  borrowers  who  can 
obtain  credit  elsewhere.  Such  borrowers  may 
seek  emergency  loans  to  reduce  their  interest 
costs  where  prevailing  market  rates  are 
hlgter  than  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment rate  which  already  applies  to  such 
loans.  The  Administration  believes  that  dis- 
aster assistance  can  best  be  provided  through 
private  insurance  or  through  Pederal  crop 
Insurance  which  Is  being  expanded  in  re- 
sponse to  recently  enacted  PL  96-365. 

Lifetime  savings  In  Federal  costs  for  ellm- 
Inatliu;  reduced  Interests  rates  on  loans  to 
limited  resource  producers  are  estimated  to 
be  (13.5  million  per  (100  million  in  farm 
ownership  loans  to  such  producers.  This  esti- 
mate reflects  the  reduced  rate  of  Interest  for 
three  years,  which  would  be  the  minimum 
time  limited  resource  producers  now  receive 
at  the  reduced  rate. 

lifetime  savings  in  Federal  cost  for  elim- 
inating the  subsidy  on  emergency  loans  for 
the  amount  of  actual  loss  to  producers  who 
cannot  obtain  credit  elsewhere  are  estimated 
to  be  (60  million  per  (100  million  In  such 
loans.  This  estimate  covers  about  seven  years 
which  with  certain  exceptions,  is  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  emergency  loans  for  non-real 
estate  purposes.  The  higher  rate  of  Interest 
would  probably  result  In  a  reduced  demand 
for  such  loans.  However,  no  estimate  of  this 
effect  is  available. 

The  elimination  of  emergency  loans  to 
those  producers  who  can  obtain  credit  else- 
where would  not  result  in  any  savings  In 
Pederal  (subsidy)  costs.  However.  It  would 
reduce  the  emergency  loan  program  level  by 
about  (400  million  in  a  typical  year. 


Requiring  that  emergency  loans  be  limited 
to  amounts  provided  in  advance  In  appro- 
prVation  acts  would  not  prevent  Congress 
from  continuing  to  provide  for  such  loans 
on  an  as  needed  basis,  but  It  would  reinforce 
the  f  3kct  that  the  emergency  loan  program  Is 
subject  to  the  appropriations  process. 

Title  n  of  the  draft  bill  amends  the  SmaU 
Business  Act.  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration drafted  Title  II  and  the  attached 
Sbatement  of  Need  and  Purpose,  which  ex- 
plains its  provisions.  Title  11  would  make 
changes  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's disaster  lo;in  program  similar  to 
changes  that  Title  I  would  make  to  this  De- 
partment's emergency  loes  loan  program.  I.e.. 
It  would  raise  the  interest  rate  for  SBA  dis- 
aster loans  to  the  current  cost  of  Treasury 
borrowing,  and  establish  a  credit  elsewhere 
test  for  loan  applicants.  It  would  also  remove 
SBA's  authority  to  make  disaster  and  regular 
Section  7(a)  business  loans  to  farmers.  SBA's 
authority  to -make  home  and  personal  prop- 
erty loans  would  not  be  changed.  There  Is  no 
duplication  of  effort  in  this  area.  WlUi  its 
extensive  network  of  field  offices  In  rural 
areas  and  its  long-standing  expertise  In  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  farmers,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  a  more  ap- 
propriate source  of  disaster  assistance  for 
farmers  than  the  SBA.  We  estimate  that 
Increasing  Interest  rates  on  SBA  physical 
disaster  loans  will  result  in  outlay  savings 
of  (33  million  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  a  total 
of  (347  million  In  fiscal  joan  1982  through 
1986. 

The  Administration  believes  it  Is  essential 
that  these  two  titles  be  considered  and  en- 
acted together,  to  ensure  that  farmers  and 
other  businessmen  suffering  from  natural 
disasters  receive  equal  treatment  from  their 
respective  agencies. 

An  Identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  draft  bill  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely. 

John  R.  Block. 

Secretary. 

CoMicrrTEz  on  Acbicoltukc.  Nu- 

TamON,  AND  FORESTST, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  3, 1981. 
Hon.  HowAKo  Bakes, 
Office  of  legislative  Scheduling, 
The  Capitol 

Deab  Howa>d:  a  draft  bill,  "To  amend  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  and  the  Small  Business  Act",  was  re- 
cently sent  by  the  Administration. 

Since  Title  I  of  this  bill  deals  exclusively 
with  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Nu- 
trition and  Title  II  of  the  bill  deals  exclu- 
sively with  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business,  and 
further  since  it  is  the  desire  of  all  concerned 
to  deal  with  this  legislation  as  effectively 
and  efficiently  as  possible,  we  hereby  request 
that  this  bill  upon  introduction  be  referred 
Jointly  to  both  of  the  aforesaid  committees. 
Sincerely. 

WALTn  D.  Hm>DLZsroir, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

8am   NUNIT, 

Ranking  Minority  Member. 

JXSSS    HZLMS, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

LowKix  WncKxa, 
Chairman,      Committee      on      SmaO 

Business. 

S.  946 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Uils 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1981". 
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CRAMGXs  TH  axuouaarnKNT  roa  school 

LUTTCKES  Ain>  BaXAKTASTS 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  the  present  sectloo  4  as 
subsection  4(a); 

(3)  striking  the  second  sentence  of  that 
redesignated  subsection;  and  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  (1)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary 
shall  make  food  assistance  payments,  at 
such  times  as  be  may  determine,  from  the 
sums  appropriated  therefor,  to  each  State 
educational  agency.  In  a  total  amount  equal 
to  the  result  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
niunber  of  lunches  (consisting  of  a  combina- 
tion of  foods  which  meet  the  minimiim  nu- 
tritional reqxilrements  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  9(a)  of  this  Act) 
served  during  such  fiscal  year  to  children 
eligible  for  free  or  reduced  price  meals  in 
schools  in  such  State  which  participate  in 
the  school  lunch  program  under  this  Act 
under  agreements  with  such  State  educa- 
tional agency  by  the  appropriate  national 
average  free  or  reduced-price  lunch  payment. 

"(2)  The  national  average  free  Itinch  pay- 
ment for  each  free  lunch  served  shall  be 
18.5815  cents,  which  payment  shall  be  ad- 
Jxisted  on  July  1,  1981.  and  annually  there- 
after as  specified  in  section  11(a).  except 
that  the  national  average  free  lunch  pay- 
ment for  each  free  lunch  served  in  any  school 
food  authority  under  which  less  than  60  per 
centxui  of  the  lunches  served  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  were  served 
free  or  at  a  reduced-price  during  the  second 
preceding  school  year  shall  be  reduced  by 
3.5  cents. 

"(3)  The  national  average  reduced-price 
liinch  payment  for  each  reduced -price  lunch 
served  shall  be  9  cents,  which  payment  shall 
be  adjusted  on  July  1,  1982,  and  annually 
thereafter  as  specified  In  section  11(a).". 

(b)  Section  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  fifth  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"The  special -assistance  factor  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  for  free  lunches  shall  be  83. 6165 
adjusted  on  July  1,  1981,  and  annually  there- 
after; and  the  special -assistance  factor  for 
reduced-rrlce  lunches  shall  be  one-half  of 
such  adjusted  free  lunch  special -assistance 
factor,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-fourth 
cent."; 

(3)  striking  out  in  the  sixth  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  ".  and  on  January  1,  of  each 
fiscal  year,  semiannual  adjustments"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  annual  adjust- 
ment"; 

(3)  striking  out  in  the  sixth  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  "the  initial  such  adjustment 
shall  reflect  the  change  in  the  series  for 
food  away  from  home  during  the  period 
September  1973,  through  November  1973: 
Provided  further,  ihat  each  subsequent  ad- 
justment" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each 
July  1,  adjustment";  and 

(4)  striking  out  in  the  second  proviso  of 
the  sixth  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  "six- 
month"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"twelve -month". 

(c)  (1)  SecUon  4(b)  (1)  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  Each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  breakfast  assistance  payments,  at 
such  times  as  he  may  determine,  from  the 
sums  appropriated  therefor,  to  each  SUte 
educational  agency,  in  a  total  amount  equal 
to  the  result  obtain'^  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  breakfasts  (consisting  of  a  com- 
blnlnaUon  of  foods  which  meet  the  mini- 
mum nutritional  requirements  set  forth  in 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section)  served  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year  to  chUdren  eligible  for 
free  or  reduced-price  oreakfasts  in  schools  in 
such  SUtes  which  participate  in  the  School 
Breakfast  Program  under  agreemento  with 


such  State  educational  agency  by  the  »ip- 
proprlate  national  average  free  or  reduced - 
price  breakfast  payment  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(B)  The  national  average  free  breakfast 
payment  for  each  free  breakfast  shall  be 
53.037  cents  which  payment  shall  be  adjusted 
on  July  1,  1981.  and  annually  thereafter  as 
specified  in  section  11(a). 

"(C)  The  national  average  reduced-price 
payment  for  each  reduced-price  breakfast 
shall  be  one-halX  of  such  national  average 
free  breakfast  payment,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-fourth  cent.". 

(2)  SecUon  4  of  that  Act  U  further 
amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)  (3)  (B) 
(11)  ••on  a  semi-annual  basis  each  July  1  and 
January  1"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on 
an  annual  basis  each  July  1"; 

(B)  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)(3)(B) 
(11)  "six -month"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••twelve-month";  and 

(C)  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)(3)(C) 
"five  cents  less  than"  eind  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "one-half  or'. 

REDUCTION      IN      COMMODITT      ASSISTANCE      FOB 
LUNCHES 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  6(e) 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  is  amended 
to  read  "The  national  average  value  of  do- 
nated foods,  or  cash  payments  in  lieu  thereof, 
per  free  lunch  served  to  children  eligible  for 
free  lunches  shall  be  15.54  cents,  adjusted  on 
July  1,  1981,  and  each  July  1  thereafter  to 
reflect  changes  In  the  Price  Index  for  Food 
Used  in  Schools  and  Institutions,  less  2 
cents;  and  for  lunches  served  to  children 
eligible  for  reduced-price  meals  shall  be  8 
cents  per  lunch  adjusted  on  July  1,  1982,  and 
each  July  1  thereafter  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  Price  Index  for  Pood  Used  In  Schools  and 
Institutions.". 

REVISION  or  INCOME  ELIGIBIIJTT  CUIDELINB8 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Section  9(b)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lxinch  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  No  later  than  June  1  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  in- 
come guidelines  for  determining  eligibility 
for  free  and  reduced-price  lunches  during 
the  subsequent  12-month  period  beginning 
July  1,  based  on  the  nonfarm  income  poverty 
guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  adjusted  annually  pur- 
suant to  section  635  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964   (42  U.S.C.  2971d). 

"(A)  The  income  guidelines  for  free 
lunches  shall  be  prescribed  at  25  per  centum 
above  the  applicable  family-size  income 
levels  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget's  Income  poverty  guidelines  plus  a 
standard  deduction. 

"(i)  The  standard  deduction  shaU  be  (60 
per  month  for  the  48  contiguous  States,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Territories  excluding 
Guam,  adjusted  in  1981,  to  the  nearest  (5 
to  reflect  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  and  Statistics  for  Items  other 
than  food  for  the  period  Septemtier  1977 
through  March  1981,  and  adjusted  annually 
thereafter  to  reflect  the  changes  in  the 
series  of  food  away  from  home  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers 
for  the  12-month  period  ending  March  31 
of  that  year. 

"(11)  The  standard  deduction  for  Alaska 
shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  standard 
deduction  for  the  contiguous  States  as  the 
applicable  income  poverty  guidelines  for 
Alaska  bear  to  the  applicable  income  |x>v- 
erty  guidelines  for  the  contiguous  States, 
and  the  standard  deduction  for  Hawaii  and 
Guam  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
standard  deduction  for  the  contiguous  States 
as  the  applicable  Income  poverty  guidelines 
for  Hawaii  bear  to  the  applicable  Income 
poverty  gxiidellnes  for  the  contiguous  States. 
"(B)    The  Income  poverty  guidelines  for 


reduced-price  lunches  shall  be  prescribed  at 
86  per  centum  above  the  applicable  family- 
size  Income  levels  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget's  Income  poverty  guide- 
lines.". 

(2)  Section  9(b)  of  that  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  the  following 
two  new  paragraptis  after  paragraph  (1) : 

"(2)  Following  the  announcement  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  income  eligibility  guidelines 
for  each  12-month  period,  each  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  announce  these  in- 
come poverty  guidelines,  by  family-size,  to 
be  used  by  schools  in  the  State  in  making 
determinations  of  eligibility  for  a  free  or  a 
reduced-price  lunch.  Local  school  authori- 
ties shall,  each  year,  publicly  announce  the 
income  poverty  guidelines  on  or  at  the 
opening  of  school.  Applications  for  free  and 
reduced-price  lunches,  in  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  and  any  descriptive 
material,  shall  be  distributed  to  the  parents 
of  children  in  attendance  at  the  school,  and 
shall  contain  only  the  family  size  income 
scales  for  185  per  centum  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget's  Income  poverty 
guidelines  with  the  explanation  that  house- 
holds with  Incomes  less  than  or  equal  to 
these  values  would  be  eligible  for  free  or 
reduced-price  lunches.  However,  public  an- 
nouncements shall  include  the  income  eligi- 
bility guidelines  for  both  free  and  reduced- 
price  Itmches.  EUgtbUlty  determinations 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  completed 
application  executed  by  an  adult  member  of 
the  household.  Local  school  authorities  shall 
undertake  such  verification  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  these  applications  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe  and 
local  school  authorities  shall  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  make  appropriate 
changes  tu  the  eligibility  determinations  on 
the  basis  of  such  verification. 

"(3)  Any  child  who  is  a  member  of  a 
household  that  has  an  annual  income  level 
less  than  or  equal  to  the  applicable  family- 
size  Income  level  of  the  Income  poverty 
guidelines  for  free  lunches,  shall  be  served 
a  free  lunch.  Any  child  who  is  a  member  of 
a  household  that  has  an  annual  income 
which  falls  between  (A)  the  applicable 
family-size  income  level  of  the  income  eligi- 
bility guidelines  for  free  lunches  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  and  (B)  the  applicable 
family-size  Income  level  of  the  income  eligi- 
bility guidelines  for  reduced -price  lunches 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  served 
a  reduced-price  lunch,  which  price  shall  not 
be  greater  than  the  difference  between  the 
total  federal  cash  and  commodity  assistance 
for  lunches  served  to  children  eligible  for 
free  meals  and  the  total  federal  cash  and 
commodity  assistance  for  lunches  served  to 
children  eligible  for  reduced-price  meals.". 

(3)  Paragraph  4  of  section  9(b)  of  such 
Act,  as  redesignated  by  this  sectlan.  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  word  "aoldy"  fron 
the  second  sentence  and  striking  oat  tb* 
third  sentenc*. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  cooduct  a  pUoC 
study  to  verify  the  data  submitted  on  a 
sample  of  applications  for  free  and  reduced- 
price  meals.  In  conducting  the  pilot  study, 
the  Secretary  may  require  botiseholda  In- 
cluded In  the  study  to  furnish  social  security 
numbers  of  all  household  members  and  such 
other  Infonnatlon  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire, including,  but  not  Hmlt,w1  to.  pay 
stubs,  documentation  of  the  current  status 
of  household  members  who  are  recipients 
of  public  assistance,  unemployment  insur- 
ance documents,  and  written  statements 
from  employers,  as  a  condlton  for  receipt  at 
tTte  or  reduced-price  school  meals. 

(c)  For  the  school  year  endine  June  30. 
1983,  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  proee- 
dures  for  implementing  the  rerlalans  tn  the 
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Income  poverty  Adelines  for  free  uid  re- 
duced-price lunches  contained  In  thl«  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  that  allow  School  Food  Au- 
tborltlee  to  (1)  use  applications  distributed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  when 
making  eligibility  determinations  based  on 
the  rerlsed  Income  poverty  guidelines  and 
(3)  distribute  new  applications  containing 
tbe  revised  income  poverty  guidelines  and 
make  determinations  using  tbe  new  appUca- 


OF   STATE   wrrarvx   matcsxmo 

■■qVXBXMXMTS 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  Section  7  of  tbe  National 
Sdiool  Lunch  Act  la  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"Bec.  7.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  section  4  of  this  Act  during  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  for  payment  to  the 
States  for  disbursement  by  State  educational 
agencies,  in  accordance  with  such  agree- 
ments, not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  as  may  be  entered  Into  by  the 
Secretary  and  such  SUte  educational  agen- 
cies, for  the  purpose  of  assisting  schools 
within  the  States  In  obtaining  agricultural 
commodlUee  and  other  foods  for  consump- 
Uoo  by  children  In  furtherance  of  the  school 
lunch  program  authorised  under  this  Act 
For  the  school  years  be<nnnln?  July  l  1981 
and  July  l.  1882,  such  payments  U,  any 
SUte  in  each  year  shall  be  made  upon  con- 
dltlon  that  SUte  revenues,  other  than  reve- 
nue dertved  from  the  program,  appropri- 
ated for  or  used  In  connection  with  food 
service  In  schools  participating  in  the  school 
nmch  program  under  thu  Act,  other  than 
nlartes  and  administrative  expenses  at  the 
State  level  shaU  be  equal  to  at  least  30  per- 
orat  of  the  funds  made  avaUable  to  wwh 

^L^T  ^  l^Sl^la?  July  1.  1980.  de- 
c«a^  by  the  percentage.  If  any,  bv  which 

■■^?^  ^~"'  °'  ">•  ^'"t*!  States. 
th«^,  .  *'*  revenues  provided  to  meet 

^n^h°"*',°^  '*"*  preceding  subsection 

^L  .o^^^"^  "^  **«"»  participating 
No^^^J"°'=^  program  under  th^  Act 
No  SUte  wherein  the  SUte  educational 
agency  u  prohibited  by  law  fr^mli^x^^rj 

^  ^Kx^  r^t^h  "iJi^'e^^^-rl 

nfcS^^r^"^'''---^^-- 

w.'^  '^.l^^^'^**^  ■*»»"  ««»fy  to  the  Sec- 
retary Of  the  Treasury  from  time  to  tlme^e 
*«ouaU  to  be  paid  to  any  SUte  mi^r  this 
-ctlon  and  the  time  or  times  suc^ai^ounu 
5^^to  be  p^d;  and  the  Secretary  of  "h" 
T>»aury  sbaii  p*y  to  the  SUte  at  the  time 

L^h  ^^''.^^'edTy-i'*""'^    *^^-' 

Is  'no/^!*^  °"*  ^  ^^  fl"t  sentence  "or 

un°c^*  S^'^t^a^Li'r.^  '^'"^  ^•~' 
-»>.__,    ,T^      avaUable    for    use    bv    surh 

^TZ  talh^'™"'''  °''  P»y°^^  Shan  be 
««r^?  ,  •  ^  ^^'^  proportion  specified  In  sec- 

^tWn  th!  1^.     ««P^nded  by  such  schools 
ranch  d™^     participating  In  the  «:hool 
(l^^^        ""*'*'■  **^  Art":  and 
(2)  striking  out  the  second  sentence 

»»»nKATION  OF  rOOD  SnviCE  EQtnPMINT 
ASSMTANCI 

Lu^h  •ac^'i!.  ^^J  '''  ^^"^  '^•"o-l  school 
19M  Is^'U'"'  '''*  '^"'  ''"*^"<-  Act  Of 

TOKWATION    or   KTTnUTION    SDT7CATIOW   AND 
T«Anrafc    PIOGKAM 

A^f  19^^X^J'  "^  ^^-  '^"^"on 


axvTsioN  or  tbi  bpxcial  msje  pbogbam 

Sic.  8.  Section  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Aot  Ls  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence  ",  which 
do  not  participate  In  a  meal  service  program 
authorized  under  this  Act  or  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act"  after  'training  of  chil- 
dren"; 

(2)  Inserting  In  the  fourth  sentence 
"which  does  not  participate  In  a  meal  service 
program  authorized  under  this  Act  or  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act"  after  "Institu- 
tion": and 

(3)  striking  out  the  eighth  sentence. 

LIMrrATION  ON   PKTVATE   school   PABTICIPATION 

Sic.  9.  (a)  SecUon  13  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)(6) 
"except  private  schools  whose  yearly  tuition 
exceeds  $1,500  per  child"  after  "under". 

(b)  Section  16(c)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  inserting  In  the 
first  sentence  "except  private  schools  whose 
yearly  tuition  exceeds  •1,C00  per  child"  after 
"such  school,". 

mtlCINATION   or   SUUMEB   rOOD   SERVICE 
P80CBAM 

Sec.  10.  Section  13  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  repealed. 

KZVI8ION  or  CHn^  CABE  FOOD  PROGKAM 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  17(c)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)(C),  (2) 
(C).  (3;.  (4)(A)(IU).  (4)(B)(111).  and 
(4)(C): 

(2)  striking  out  ":  and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graphs (1)(B)  and  (2)(B)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period: 

(3)  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)(B)(11)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period: 

(4)  Inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraphs  (1) 
(A).  (2)(A).  (4)(A)(1),  and  (4)(B)  (1) 
"and":  and 

(6)  renumbering  paragraphs  (4)  and  (6) 
as  (3)  and  (4) ,  respectively. 

(b)  Section  17(f)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2)  "three"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "two": 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2)  ",  and  (3)"  and  Inserting 
"and"  before  "(2)"; 

(3)  striking  out  \n  the  third  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2)  ",  or  supplement"; 

(4)  striking  out  In  th«  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (3)  ",  or  paid"  and  Inserting  "or" 
before  "reduced-price":  and 

(8)  amending  the  second  sentence  of  (f) 
(3)  by  Inserting  "and"  before  "(C)"  and 
striking  out  everything  after  "1966"  and 
Inserting  a  period  In  lieu  thereof. 

(c)  Section  17  of  that  Act  Is  further 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  subsection  (g)(2)  ", 
and  supplemenU",  and  Inserting  "and"  be- 
fore "supper"; 

(2)  Inserting  In  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (h)  "reimbiir«ed  at  free  or  re- 
duced-price rates"  after  "suppers": 

(3)  striking  out  subsection  (n): 

(4)  striking  out  In  the  s«cond  sentence  of 
subsection  (o)  "the  availability  of  food  serv- 
ice equipment  funds  under  the  program"- 
and 

(5)  redesignating  subsections  (o),  (p),  (q), 
and  (r)  as  (n),  (o),  (p),  and  (q),  respec- 
tively. 

UMITATIOMB     OW     SECmETAET'S     AUTHOKlTt     TO 
DnECTI.T    ADMINISTER    PROGRAMS 

»c.  12.  (a)  Section  10  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended  by  section 
6(b)  of  this  Act.  Is  further  amended  to  read 
"To  the  extent  the  Secretary  has  continu- 
ously withheld  and  disbursed  funds  payable 
to  a  SUte  under  this  Act  since  October  1. 
1980,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  ftinds  to 


schools,  service  Institutions  or  Institutions, 
and  only  to  that  extent,  the  Secretary  shall 
continue  to  withhold  and  disburse  such 
funds  within  such  SUte  for  the  same  pur- 
poses and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
are  applicable  to  the  SUte.  In  such  States, 
a  SUte  may,  upon  request  to  the  SecreUry, 
assume  administration  of  any  program 
authorized  under  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  17  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  as  amended  by  section  II  of  this 
Act,  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (m). 

(c)  Section  13(1)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  striking  out  In  the  second 
sentence  "In  cases  described  In  clause  (1) 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the". 

(d)  Section  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "To  the  extent  the  SecreUry  has 
continuously  administered  the  program  or 
any  part  thereof  In  any  State  since  October  1, 
1980,  and  only  to  that  extent,  the  Secretary 
shall  continue  to  administer  the  program 
for  the  same  purposes  and  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  as  are  applicable  to  the 
SUte.  In  such  States,  a  State  may,  upon 
request  to  the  Secretary,  assume  adminis- 
tration of  the  program." 

(e)  Section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking  subsection 
(f)  and  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  sub- 
section (f). 

(f)  The  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended  by  section  6  of  this  Act,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  a  new  section  6  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  To  the  extent  the  Secretary  has 
continuously  withheld  and  disbursed  funds 
payable  to  a  State  under  this  Act  since 
October  1,  1980.  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
funds  to  schools,  and  only  to  that  extent, 
the  Secretary  shall  continue  to  withhold  and 
disburse  such  funds  within  such  SUte  for 
tbe  same  purposes  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  are  applicable  to  the  SUte.  In 
such  SUtes,  a  SUte  may.  upon  request  to 
tbe  Secretary,  assume  administration  of  any 
program  authorized  under  this  Act." 

(g)  Section  19(d)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
paragraph (6). 

AUTHOBITT   TO   ADJUST  PAYMENTS  AND 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  National  School  Limch 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  at 
the  end  thereof  as  follows: 

"AtTTHORITT    TO    ADJUST    PATMEMTS    AND 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  23.  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  available  for  carrying  out  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
are  not  sufficient  to  permit  him  to  provide 
the  payments  and  other  asslsUnce  required 
by  those  provisions,  the  SecreUry  shall  Im- 
pose such  reductions,  terminations  or  other 
UmlUtlons  with  respect  to  such  payments 
and  asslsUnce  In  such  amounts  as  he  de- 
termines will  permit  him  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  with  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  available,  at  such  times 
and  In  such  a  manner  as  he  determines  will 
best  serve  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

(b)  The  Chl'd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  at  the  end 
thereof  as  follows — 

"AUTHORITT  TO  ADJUST  PAYMENTS  AND 
OTBER  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  21.  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  funds  appropriated  or 
Otherwise  available  for  carnrlng  out  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
are  not  sufficient  to  permit  him  to  provide 
the  pajrments  and  other  assistance  required 
by  those  provisions,  the  SecreUry  shall  Im- 
pose such  reductions,  terminations  or  other 
limitations  with  respect  to  such  pajrmenU 
and  assistance  In  such  amounu  as  he  de- 
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Urmlnes  will  permit  him  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  with  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  available,  at  such  times 
and  In  such  manner  as  he  determines  will 
best  serve  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

CONTORMING  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  SecUon  11  of  tbe  NaUonal 
School  Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  In 
subbeectlon  (b)   "financing  the  cost  of"; 

(3)  striking  out  "or  6"  in  subsection  (d); 

(3)  striking  out  "section  13  of  this  Act 
and"  in  subsection  (e)  (1)  (C); 

(4)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (e)(2):  and 

(6)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (e)  (3). 

(b)  SecUon  4(c)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  m  the  first 
sentence  "financing  the  coeU  of". 

(c)  Section  12  of  the  NaUonal  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  paragraph  (d)(3):  and 

(2)  striking   out   subsection    (h). 

(d)  Section  8  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "or  6"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence; 

(2)  striking  out  "to  finance  the  coet  of 
obtaining"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to 
obtain"  In  the  second  sentence: 

(3)  striking  out  "and  food  service  equip- 
ment assistance  in  connection  with  such  pro- 
gram" In  the  second  sentence: 

(4)  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence;  and 
(6)   striking  out  "Federal  food  cost  con- 

tnbuUon  rate"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"per  meal  reimbursement  rate"  In  the  fifth 
and  sixth  sentences. 

(e)  Section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsections  (a)  (1),  (a) 
(2),  and  (b)  "3,  4,  and  6"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "3  and  4"; 

(2)  striking  out  "13  or"  in  subsecUon 
(a)(2): 

(3)  striking  out  "and  imder  13(k)(l)  of 
the  National  School  Ltmch  Act"  in  sufaoec- 
tions  (a)  (5)  and  (a)  (6):  and 

(4)  striking  out  "(except  section  13  of  the 
Act)"  in  subsection  (h). 

(f)  Section  ii(a)  of  the  Child  NutrlUon 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "throtigh  6" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  4". 

(g)  Section  4  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the  first 
sentence  ",  excluding  the  sum  specified  in 
section  6,". 

(h)  Section  3  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "13,  17,"  Jn 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "17". 

(1)  Section  6(a)  (2)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tions 1 1  and  13"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "secUon  11". 

(J)  Section  16(f)  of  the  National  School 
Limch  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "bi-" 
before  annually. 

(k)  Section  14  of  the  National  School 
Limch  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  ".  and  tiUe  Vn  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1966"; 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  re- 
designating subsections  (d)  and  (e)  as  (c) 
and  (d)  respectively. 

CLAIMS  ADJUSTMENT  AUTHORrTT 

Sec.  15.  Section  16  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  of  the  following:  "The  Secretary  shaU 
have  the  power  to  determine  the  amount  of 
and  setUe  and  adjust  any  claim  and  to  com- 
promise or  deny  all  or  part  of  any  such  claim 
or  claims  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  tbe  National  School  Ltmch  Act,  or  the 
reeiUaUons  issued  pureuant  to  these  Acts  in- 
cluding the  power  to  waive  claims  if  he  deter- 
mines that  to  do  so  would  serve  tbe  purpoMs 


of  those  Acts.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  diminish  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Attorney  General  imder  28  U.8.C.  616  to  con- 
duct UtlgaUon  on  b^alf  of  the  United 
SUtes.". 


ErrxcnvB  datu;  repeal  or  kexstino 
lbqxblatiom;  rscitlations 

Sec.  16.  (a)  (1)  The  provisions  of  sectlona  6, 
7,  10,  12.  14(a)(3).  14(a)(3),  14(c)(1),  14(d) 
(1),  14(d)  (3),  14(e),  14(f).  14(g),  14(J),  and 
14(k)  of  this  Act  ShaU  be  effective  October  1, 
1981.  The  provision  of  secUons  2,  8,  9,  11,  14 
(a)(1),  14(a)(4),  14(a)(6),  14(b),  14(c)(3), 
14(d)(2),  14(d)(4),  14(d)(6),  and  14  shaU 
be  effecUve  July  1,  1981  or  the  first  day  of  the 
second  month  following  enactment,  which- 
ever Is  later. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act 
shall  be  effecUve  July  1,  1981  or  90  days  after 
enactment,  whichever  Is  later. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act 
shall  be  effecUve  July  1,  1981  or  90  days  en- 
actment, whichever  Is  later. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  secUons  3,  6,  and  13 
of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  July  1,  1981, 

(b)  Public  Law  96-499,  the  Omnibus  B«- 
concUlatlon  Act  of  1980,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  repealing  section  201(a)  of  that  Act 
effective  July  1,  1981,  or  the  first  <toy  of  tbe 
second  month  following  enactment,  which- 
ever Is  later; 

(2)  repealing  section  203(b)  effective 
July  1,  1981,  or  90  days  after  enactment, 
whichever  is  later. 

(c)  RegulaUons  implementing  this  Act 
shall  be  issued  no  later  than  60  days  after 
enactment. 

Department  or  Agricultube. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Apr.  3, 1981. 
Hon.  Oeorge  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
WashiTigton,  DX!. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  consid- 
eration of  the  Congress  is  a  bill  to  amend 
the  NaUonal  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1906.  Also  enclosed  is 
a  copy  of  the  section  by  section  analysis 
explaining  the  changes  Included  m  the  bill- 

This  bill  seeks  to  alter  the  structure  of 
Federal  meal  subsidies  to  schools  and  similar 
institutions  to  focus  Federal  nutrition  as- 
sistance on  the  truly  needy.  These  amend- 
menU  will  maintain  Federal  subsidies  for 
those  most  in  need  while  ellmlnatmg  sub- 
sidies for  middle  and  upper  Income  families. 
At  a  time  of  limited  nderal  resources  and 
when  we  are  re-evaluating  the  appropriate 
role  of  the  Federal  Government,  subsidies 
for  meals  should  only  be  provided  for  thoee 
who  are  unable  to  afford  meals  without  such 
assistance.  The  amendmente  in  the  bill  will 
result  in  savings  of  about  tlJi  bUUon  In 
Child  NutrlUon  Programs  In  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Child  NutrlUon  Programs  are 
amended  to  eliminate  subsidies  for  meals 
served  to  students  from  families  with  In- 
comes above  185  percent  of  povertv.  These 
subsidies  Include  subsidies  for  "paid"  meals 
served  as  well  as  a  commodity  support  for 
"p«Jd"  meals.  The  bill  also  will  continue  on 
a  permanent  basis  the  temptorary  change 
from  semi-annual  adjustmenu  of  meal  sub- 
sidy rates  to  annual  adiustments,  enacted 
for  fiscal  year  1981  in  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1980  (PL.  98-499). 

The  bill  lowers  subsidies  for  reduced  price 
meals  In  the  School  Lunch,  School  Break- 
fast and  Child  Care  Food  Programs.  Under 
these  provisions  the  subsidy  for  reduced 
price  meals,  served  to  studenU  from  families 
with  Incomes  between  125  percent  (plus  a 
sUndard  deduction)  and  185  percent  of 
poverty,  would  be  approximately  half  the 
level  of  free  meals. 

Eligibility  for  reduced  meals  is  adjusted 
by  eliminating  the  standard  deduction  tised 
In  determlnmg  a  family's  income  level.  In 
addiUon.  the  maTimnm  Income  for  receipt 


of  reduced  price  meals  is  established  at  186 
percent  of  poverty. 

The  bill  provides  authority  to  the  Secretary 
to  require  the  verification  of  income  reported 
on  applications  for  free  and  reduced  price 
meals.  In  addition  the  bill  removes  the  re- 
quirement that  schools  Include  the  free  in- 
come limit  In  letters  distributing  the  appli- 
cation to  parento.  Schoc^  will  simply  advise 
parenU  of  the  upper  limit  of  eligibility  for 
free  and  reduced  price  meals  and  mdlcate 
that  anyone  below  this  level  is  eligible  for 
either  free  or  reduced  price  meals. 

Three  programs.  Summer  Food  Service  Pro- 
gram for  Children.  Nutrition  Education  and 
Training,  and  Pood  Service  Equipment  As- 
slsUnce are  being  repealed.  Additionally,  the 
Food  Service  Equipment  provision  in  the 
Child  Care  Food  Program  is  repealed.  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  repeal  at 
tibeee  programs.  The  Summer  Program  has 
been  faced  with  management  problems  since 
lu  Inception  due  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram (short  tenn  operation,  temporary  em- 
ployees, open  air  feeding  sites,  etc.).  The 
program  also  serves  essentially  the  same  pop- 
ulaUon  as  the  Food  Stamp  Program  thus  re- 
sulting In  a  duplication  cf  benefits  Tbe  Food 
Service  Equipment  Assistance  Program  Is  be- 
ing eliminated  because  we  believe  the  pro- 
gram has  fulfilled  lU  primary  purpose  at 
this  point  and  Is  no  longer  needftd  as  a 
support  mechanism  for  the  School  Food  Serv- 
ice Program.  Finally,  we  feel  the  States  are 
In  a  better  position  to  administer  the  Nutri- 
tion Eklucatlon  and  Training  Program  with- 
out the  IntervenUon  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

Other  subsidies  being  eliminated  are  snack 
suhsldles  for  the  Child  Care  Program  and 
Federal  financing  for  pertlctpatlon  in  the 
School  Ftxjd  Programs  by  private  schools 
whose  yearly  tuition  exceeds  11500  per  child. 

In  addlUon.  p>&rticipatloa  In  the  Special 
Milk  Program  will  be  limited  to  non-program 
schools  and  institutions. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  control  of 
Child  Nutrition  q>endlng  by  limiting  expend- 
itures under  the  programs  to  amounts  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress.  The  Secretary 
is  given  Ohe  authority  to  make  such  program 
adjustmenu  as  are  needed  to  so  limit  ex- 
penditures. 

Tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends prompt  and  favorable  action  on  this 
bill,  'nie  proposals  It  contains  will  enable 
us  to  redirect  program  resources  to  thoee 
most  In  need  of  their  benefiU. 

An   idenUcal   letter  is  being  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

John  B.  Block, 

Secretary. 

&M7 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CoTigress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 110(b)  of  tbe  Agricultiu^  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1446e(b) )  is  amended  by  deleUng 
in  clause  (3)  of  the  second  sentence  tbe 
phrase  ",  and  the  Secretary  shall  walva  suA 
Interest  on  loans  made  on  the  IMO  and  IMl 
crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains". 

Department  or  Acricttlturs, 

Washington,  DXJ. 
Hon.  Oeorge  H.  W.  Bosh, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Bncloaed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  is  a  proposed  bill 
"To  amend  Section  110(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  waive 
Interest  on  loans  made  on  1980  and  1981 
crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  placed  in  the 
farmer-held  grain  reserve  program". 

The  Department  recommends  that  tbe 
proposed  bill  be  enacted. 
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When  the  fkrmer-ownail  grftln  raaerTe  w»s 
InltUted.  f&rmen  were  r«qulT«<l  under  pro- 
gram provlalons  to  p*y  interest  on  their  price 
support  louu  received  from  the  Conunoillty 
Credit  corpormtlon  for  the  first  year  the  grain 
was  In  the  reeerre  program,  but  Interest  was 
walTed  for  subsequent  years.  In  an  effort  to 
attract  com  Into  the  reserve  after  the  Soviet 
trade  suspension  In  early  1980.  the  Secretary 
directed  that  first  year  interest  also  be 
walTed  on  loans  for  a  certain  amount  of  com 
placed  In  the  reserve  program.  The  Agrlc\il- 
ttiral  Act  of  1980  Increased  the  minimum 
loan  rates  for  1980  and  1081  crop  grain  placed 
In  the  reserve  profrram  and  directed  the  Sec- 
retary  to  waive  all  interest  on  all  loans  on 
IMO  and  1981  crop  grain  In  the  leserre 
program. 

The  Administration  very  strongly  opposes 
the  mandatory  Interest  waiver  and  proposes 
that  It  be  repealed  Under  Section  110  of  the 
1940  Act,  the  Secretary  has  authority  to 
waive  or  adjust  Interest  on  loans  on  grain 
placed  In  the  reserve  program  and  could  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  necessary  to  provide  special 
Incentives  for  profrram  participation.  A  man- 
datory Interest  waiver,  with  Its  very  large 
coats,  sl^mlflcantly  limits  the  Secretary's  flex- 
ibility to  make  essential  adiustments  In  loan 
costs.  While  ire  believe  the  authority  to  waive 
Interest  should  continue  to  be  available  for 
use  In  special  clrc^imstances.  the  mandatory 
waiver  Is  unnecessarily  costly. 

This  bin  will  have  no  effect  on  the  1980 
crops.  If  this  bill  Is  enacted,  we  Intend  to 
restore  the  farmer-held  reserve  program  to 
Its  orlelnal  statxis.  Interest  will  be  chanted 
for  the  first  vear.  but  will  be  waived  for  the 
second  and  third  year  on  1981  crop  reserve 
loans.  The  outlay  Impact  of  removini?  the 
mandatory  waiver  of  Interest  and  charging 
Interest  for  the  first  year  of  these  reserve 
loans  for  1981  crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
la  estimated  to  be  a  reduction  In  FT  1981  out- 
lavs  of  883  million  and  in  FY  1983  outlavs  of 
$167  million  for  a  3  year  total  of  8350  million. 

An  identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Bfanagement  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely. 

JoRiT  R.  Block. 

Secretory. 

S.  048 

Be  it  enacted,  bjr  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
ahaU  be  cited  as  the  "Cotton-Tobacco- Ware- 
boiiae  User  Pee  Act  of  1981." 

TTIXE  I  —COTTON  CLASSINO  AND 
RELATED  SERVICES 

8»c.  101.  Section  5  of  the  United  States  Cot- 
ton Standards  Act.  43  Stat.  1618,  7  U.S.C.  M 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause 
to  be  collected  such  fees  and  charges  for 
Ucenaes  Issxied  to  classiaers  of  cotton  under 
section  3  of  this  Act.  for  determlnaUons 
made  under  section  4  of  this  Act  and  for  the 
establishment  of  standards  and  sale  of  copies 
of  standards  under  Section  6  of  this  Act  as 
will  cover,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  and  after 
taking  into  consideration  net  proceeds  from 
any  sale  of  samples,  the  costs  Incident  to 
providing  services  and  standards  under  such 
sections,  including  administrative  and  su- 
pervisory costs.  Such  fees  and  charges  shaU  be 
credited  to  the  current  appropriation  that  in- 
curs the  cost  and  shall  remain  available  untu 
V^  1i  ^  P'y  ^^^  "'PeM"  of  the  Secre- 
tary incident  to  providing  services  and  stand- 
M^  under  this  Act.  the  Cotton  SUtlatlcs 

nlo  i^^^'*'  ^°*'*"^  Future.  Act.  7 
U^.a  ISb.  The  Secretary  may  provide  by 
regulation  conditions  under  which  cottoi 
•wnples  submitted  or  uaed  in  the  perform- 


ance of  services  authorised  by  this  Act  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States  and 
may  be  sold  with  the  proceeds  credited  to  the 
foregoing  account:  Provided.  That  such  cot- 
ton samples  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admln- 
tstraUve  Services  Act  of  1049,  40  n.S.C.  471 
et  seq.". 

See.  103.  Section  3a  of  the  Cotton  Statistics 
and  Estimates  Act.  50  Stat.  63,  7  U.S.C.  473a, 
Is  amended  by  deleting  all  after  the  first  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"The  Secretary  Is  f\irther  directed,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, to  Impose  and  collect  reasonable  fees 
and  charges  which,  together  with  the  net 
proceeds  of  sale  of  samples  submitted,  shall 
cover  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  cost  of  the 
services  provided.  Including  administrative 
and  supervisory  costs.  All  samples  of  cotton 
submitted  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States  and  may  be  sold:  Provided, 
That  such  cotton  samples  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1040, 
40  UB.C.  471  et  seq.  All  such  fees  and 
charges  collected  under  this  section  and  un- 
der section  3d  of  this  Act  and  the  proceeds 
of  sale  of  samples  shall  be  credited  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  account  re- 
ferred to  in  section  5  of  the  Cotton  Stand- 
ards Act.  43  Stat.  1618.  7  U.8.C.  66.". 

See.  103.  Subjection  (f)(1)  (O)  of  the 
United  States  Cotton  Futures  Act,  00  SUt. 
18*4.  7  use.  lSb(f)(l)(0),  U  amended  by 
deleting  "In  such  regulations"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "In  such  regulations  and  shall 
be  credited  to  the  account  referred  to  in 
section  5  of  the  Cotton  Standards  Act,  43 
SUt.  1618.  7  ua.C.  55.  The  Secretary  may 
provide  by  regulation  conditions  xmder  which 
cotton  samples  submitted  or  used  In  the 
performance  of  services  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  beconoe  the  property  of  the  United 
States  and  may  be  sold  with  the  proceeds 
credited  to  the  foregoing  account:  ProtHded 
that.  Such  cotton  samples  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1040.  40 
use.  471  et  seq". 

Sec.  104.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  Jiily  1.  1081. 

TTTIJ!  n.— TOBACCO  INSPECTION  AND 

RELATED  SERVICES 
Btc.  aoi.  Section  6  of  The  Tobacco  Inspec- 
tion Act  (7  U.S.C.  611d)  U  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  last  two  sentences  and  substituting 
therefor  the  folloiring: 

"The  Secretary  shall  Impose  and  collect 
fees  and  charges  for  inflection  or  certifica- 
tion and  other  services  under  this  section  at 
designated  auction  markets  and  for  the 
establishment  of  standards  under  section  3. 
The  fees  and  charges  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  cover  the 
costs  of  the  services  including  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  costs.  Such  fees  and 
charges,  when  collected,  shall  be  credited  to 
the  current  appropriation  that  incurs  the 
costs  and  shall  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  for  the  expenses  of  the  Secre- 
tary Incident  to  providing  services  imder 
this  Act.  Fees  and  charges  assessed  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  5  and  6  of  thla  Act 
shall  be  collected  from  warehouse  operators 
or  persons  financially  interested  in  «ie 
tobacco:  Provided.  That  fees  and  charges  for 
Inspecting  or  certifying  tobacco  and  per- 
forming other  services  at  auction  warehouses 
In  designated  markets  shall  be  assessed 
against  warehouse  operators  Irrespective  of 
ownership  or  Interest  in  the  tobacco,  and 
such  Inspection  and  related  services  shall  be 
suspended  or  denied  at  any  such  warehouse 
if  the  warehouseman  falls  to  pay  fees  and 
charees  assessed 

Tobacco  Inspection  or  oertlflc*tlon  serv- 
ices for  tobacco  sold  at  auotlon  shall  be  pro- 
vided only  at  markets  designated  pursuant 
to  thla  section.  Tobacco  inspection  or  certi- 
fication aervloee  provided  to  such  auction 


markets  shall  take  preoodence  over  such  serv- 
ices, other  than  relnspectlon,  requested  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  contained  In  section  0 
of  thla  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

Sbc.  303.  Section  6  of  The  Tobacco  Inspec- 
tion Act  (7  X3B.C.  61  le)  la  amended  by  re- 
vising the  first  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph to  read  as  follows : 

"The  Secretary  shall  fix  and  ooUeot  such 
fees  or  charges  In  the  administration  of  this 
section  as  will  cover  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
the  costs  of  the  services  provided,  including 
administrative  and  supervisory  coats.  Such 
fees  and  charges  shaU  be  credited  Into  the 
account  referred  to  in  Section  6.". 

Sec.  303.  The  provisions  of  sections  301  and 
303  shall  become  effective  July  1.  1081. 

SBC.   304.  The  Naval  Stores  Act.   43  Stat. 
1435.   7  U.S.C.  01-00.  Is  repealed  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE    ni— WAREHOUSE    EXAMINATION. 
INSPEC?riON,   AND  LICENSING 

8k.  301.  SeoUon  10  of  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act  (7  U.S.C.  351)  Is  amended 
to  read: 

"Sk.  10.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or 
his  designated  representative,  shall  charge, 
asseee,  and  cause  to  be  collected  a  reason- 
able fee  for  (a)  each  examination  or  Inspec- 
tion of  a  warehouse  (including  the  physical 
flacllltles  and  records  thereof  and  the  agri- 
cultural products  therein)  under  this  Act; 
(b)  each  license  Issued  to  any  person  to  clas- 
sify. Inspect,  grade,  sample,  and/or  weigh 
agricultural  products  stored  or  to  be  stored 
under  provisions  of  this  Act;  (c)  each  an- 
nual warehouse  license  Issued  to  a  ware- 
houaeman  to  conduct  a  warehouse  under  this 
act:  and  (d)  each  warehouse  license 
amended,  modified,  extended,  or  reinstated 
under  this  Act.  Such  fees  shall  cover,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  the  costs  of  providing 
such  services  and  licenses:  Including  the  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  costs.  All  fees 
collected  shall  be  credited  to  the  current 
appropriation  that  Incurs  the  costs  and  shall 
be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
tat  the  expenses  of  the  Secretary  incident 
to  providing  services  under  the  Act." 

Sac.  303.  Section  31  of  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act  (7  n.S.C.  371)  is  amended 
to  read: 

"8»c.  31.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  other 
than  those  services  for  which  fees  are  author- 
ized pursuant  to  section  10.  Such  appropri- 
ated funds  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to 
employ  qualified  persons  not  regularly  In  the 
service  of  the  United  States  for  temporary 
assistance  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.". 

Sbc.  303.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  October  1.  1081. 


DKPAXTICKMT    or    AGKICTTLTirak. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  OcoBGS  H.  W.  Bush. 
Pre*t<f«nf.  V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Ma.  PaEsmsNT:  Enclosed  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Congresa  la  a  draft  bill  "To 
recover  costa  associated  with  cotton  classing 
and  standards,  tobacco  Inspection  and  stand- 
ards, and  warehouse  examination.  Inspection 
and  licensing,  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  legislative  proposal  is  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Program  for  Economic  Recovery  and 
his  Fiscal  Tear  1083  Budget  Revisions.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  stronjtly  recom- 
mends its  enactment.  The  draft  bill  provides: 

Cotton  classing,  standards  and  related  serv- 
ices furnished  under  authority  of  the  Cotton 
Statistics  and  Estimates  Act,  the  U.S.  Cotton 
Futures  Act.  and  the  U.S.  Cotton  Standards 
Act; 

Inq>ectlon,  grading  and  atandardlzatlon 
services  furnished  imder  authority  of  The 
Tobacco  Inspection  Act  and  the  Naval-  Stoics 
Act: 
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Inspection,  examination  and  licensing  of 
warehouse  under  authority  of  the  U.S.  Ware- 
house Act. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  result  In 
outlay  savings  of  $35  million  In  FT  1083. 

Tltle-by-title  sununarles  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  enclosed. 

An  Identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  thla  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 
Sincerely. 

RXCHAID  E.  Ltno, 
Deputy  Secretary. 

UtnrxD  States  Dcpahtiiknt  or  AcRicDLTxnw 

TITLS  l:  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  EXCOVKB 
COSTS  ASSOCIATED  WTTB  THE  COTTON  CLASS- 
ING,  STAN0AK08   AND   RELATED   SERVICES 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  (1)  fees 
would  be  ch&rged  beginning  July  1.  1081.  to 
cotton  producers  for  cotton  classing  under 
the  Smlth-Doxey  amendment  and  such  fees 
would  be  deposited  into  an  account  which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended;  (3) 
net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  loose  cotton 
would  also  be  deposited  into  such  an  ac- 
count; (3)  the  market  value  of  cotton  sam- 
ples would  also  be  taken  into  consideration 
In  establishing  the  new  fees  and  charges; 
and  (4)  fees  would  be  charged  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  cotton  standards  pursuant  to 
the  Cotton  Standards  Act. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  pro- 
gram would  be  on  a  full  cost  recovery  basla 
in  FT  1983.  including  administrative  and 
supervisory  costs. 

Pees  were  charged  for  cotton  classing  serv- 
ices prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Smlth- 
Doxey  amendment  which  has  as  one  of  Its 
primary  purposes  the  development  of  better 
quality  American  cotton.  This  was  achieved 
by  the  organization  of  cotton  Improvement 
groups  and  by  encouraging  the  marketing 
of  cotton  on  the  basis  of  quality.  Free  cotton 
classing  was  provided  to  encourage  producers 
to  Join  groups  which  carried  out  cotton  im- 
provement programs.  Cotton  improvement 
groups  have  been  organized  across  all  of  the 
cotton  producing  area  and  the  Department 
now  classes  about  97  percent  of  the  cotton 
crop  each  year  for  growers.  Historically, 
grading  programs  have  been  set  up  on  a 
self-supporting  basis  or  have  become  self- 
supporting  following  their  establishment. 
Therefore,  it  is  considered  entirely  reason- 
able that  all  users  of  cotton  classing  services 
be  required  to  pay  a  fee  for  the  service. 

The  Smlth-Doxey  amendment  provides 
that  cotton  samples  submitted  for  classing 
become  the  property  of  the  FMeral  Govern- 
ment. Under  provisions  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
we  are  required  to  dispose  of  cotton  samples 
under  surplus  property  regulations.  All  loose 
cotton  accumulations  are  made  available  to 
other  government  agencies  or  sold  with  net 
proceeds  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts.  Under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, cotton  samples  would  no  longer  be 
subject  to  previsions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  All 
samples  would  be  sold  with  net  proceeds  de- 
posited in  an  account  where  they  would  re- 
main available  until  expended.  About  $3 
nilUlon  would  be  derived  annually  from  sales 
of  loose  cotton. 

We  estimate  that  enactment  of  "Htle  I  of 
the  proposed  legislation  would  reduce  Fed- 
eral outlays  by  $13  million  In  FY  1083. 

TTTLE  n:  TO  PROVIDE  THAT  TOBACCO  AND  NAVAL 
STORES  INSPECTION.  GRADING.  AND  STANDARDI- 
ZATION ACTIVrriES  BE  PLACED  ON  A  COST  RE- 
COVXRT    BASIS 

Nearly  all  tobacco  sold  at  auction  is  sold 
It  «,^^*f*  markets.  Tobacco  inspection 
at  such  designated  markets  has  beeVpro- 


vided  to  the  public  free-of -charge  since  1036. 
Inspection  at  non-designated  markets  has 
always  been  on  a  fee  basis.  Free  tobacco 
grading  services  were  authorized  because  of 
a  belief  that  the  high  taxes  Imposed  on  to- 
bacco decreased  grower  returns  because  the 
tax  limited  consumption.  Despite  an  increase 
in  taxes  on  tobacco,  however,  consumption 
continues  to  rise.  The  Department  believes 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  reason  to  provide 
free  tobacco  inspection  and.  therefore,  recom- 
mends an  amendment  to  The  Tobacco  Inspec- 
tion Act  to  remove  the  restrictions  against 
charging  for  tobacco  Inspection  at  designated 
markets.  Since  tobacco  inspection  is  pri- 
marily a  seasonal  operation,  it  Is  necessary 
to  anticipate  the  number  of  inspectors  that 
will  be  required.  Therefore,  so  that  the  pro- 
gram win  be  cost  effective  and  also  provide 
Inspection  when  needed.  It  is  necessary  to 
give  priority  to  tobacco  inspection  and  certi- 
fication, where  tobacco  is  sold  at  auction,  to 
markets  designated  under  the  Act  as  pro- 
posed In  the  amendment. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  fees  would 
be  charged  to  cover  the  services  under  The 
Tobacco  Inspection  Act.  Including  standardi- 
zation .activities  which  have  traditionally 
been  funded  by  annual  appropriations.  These 
services  would  be  placed  on  a  fee  basis  July  1. 

1981.  to  coincide  with  the  beginning  of  the 
flue-cured  marketing  year.  The  program 
would  be  on  a  full  cost  recovery  basis  in  FT 

1982,  including  administrative  and  super- 
visory costs.  The  receipts  would  be  deposited 
into  an  account  which  would  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Pursuant  to  the  Naval  Stores  Act,  the  De- 
partment performs  inspection  and  grading, 
as  weU  as  standardization  of  naval  stores 
products  (spirits  of  turpentine  and  rosin). 
The  law  was  passed  to  present  the  misrepre- 
sentation, adulteration  and  mlsgradinR  of 
turpentine  and  roeUi  and  to  provide  a  basis 
for  uniformity  In  these  products  and  in  mar- 
keting practices  related  thereto.  Funds  for 
there  activities  have  always  been  made  avail- 
able by  annual  appropriations  The  proposed 
legislation  would  repeal  the  Naval  Stores  Act 
and  place  these  activities  on  a  cost  recovery 
basis  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Marketlmt 
Act  of  1946. 

We  estimate  that  enactment  of  Title  IT  of 
the  proposed  legislation  would  reduce  Federal 
outlays  by  $8  miUion  In  FT  1082. 

TITLE  m:  TO  RECOVn  COSTS  ASSOCIATED  WTTH 
THE  INSPBCTION,  EXAMINATION,  AND  LICENS- 
tNO  or  WAREHOUSES  UNDER  AUTHORITT  OT 
THE  U.S.  WAREHOUSE  ACT 

Since  passage  of  the  VS.  Warehouse  Act 
m  1916,  the  inspection,  examination,  and 
licensing  of  warehouses  has  been  adminis- 
tered as  a  voluntary  program  with  appropri- 
ated funds.  Pees  provided  for  and  coUected 
thereunder  have  been  less  than  10  percent 
of  costs,  and,  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  the  law,  have  been  deposited  into  the 
Treasury  as  mlsceUaneous  receipts.  Fees 
have  been  charged  for  examination  and  in- 
spections made  pursuant  to  applications  by 
warehousemen,  or  other  persons  under  Sec- 
tion 9,  and  for  warehouse  licenses  or 
amendments  of  such  Ucenses.  Pees  have  also 
been  charged  for  licensing  of  applicants 
to  Inspect,  classify,  sample,  grade  or  weigh 
products.  However,  fees  have  never  been 
charged  for  the  Inspection  and  examina- 
tion of  the  over  2.100  licensed  warehouses  or 
administrative  and  supervisory  costs. 

The  ina>or  program  emphasis  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  VS.  Warehouse  Act  la  the 
semiannual  unannounced  compliance  exam- 
inaiaons  at  each  Ucensed  warehouse  The  on- 
site  work  during  the  examination  process, 
both  before  and  after  llcenblng.  constitutes 
an  Independent  review  or  examination  of 
merchandising  activities  and  storage  opera- 
tions. Including  warehouse  records  and 
stored  Inventory.  The  Information  developed 


is  of  primary  benefit  to  sellers  and  depoal- 
tcrs,  the  owners  of  stored  Inventory,  who 
individuany  are  not  in  a  position  to  deter- 
mine whether  their  interests  are  being  prop- 
erly safeguarded.  The  results  of  the  exami- 
nation also  benefit  the  licensed  warebouM- 
man  as  a  check  on  the  status  of  merchandis- 
ing activities,  storage  operations,  Inventorj 
of  product  and  records  and  on  the  perform- 
ance of  the  warehouse  employees  engaged  In 
actual  operation  of  the  vrarehouse.  The  ex- 
aminations contribute  to  the  acceptability 
of  warehouse  receipts  as  seciirity  for  loan 
transactions  which  in  turn  benefit  both  th« 
warehousemen  and  the  depositors. 

The  proposed  legislation  amends  the  U.8. 
Warehouae  Act  to  provide  for  the  Imposition 
of  user  fees  to  offset  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  U.S.  Warehouse  Act.  The  coats  to  be 
covered  Include  activities  involving  applica- 
tions made  by  warehousemen  or  others  for 
Inspections;  original  licenses,  and  amend- 
ments to  licenses:  special  and  semi-annual 
unannounced  examinations  of  warehousing 
and  merchandising  activities  of  warebouaea; 
licensing  of  appUcanta  to  Inspect,  claaslfy. 
sample,  grade  or  weigh  products;  and  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  estimate  that  enactment  of  Title  m  of 
this  proposed  legislation  would  reduce  Fed- 
eral outlays  by  $4  mUllon  in  FT  1083. 

6.  040 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Housa 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  Grain  Standards  Act,  7  U.8.C. 
71  et  seq.,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  amending  seotlon  7(J)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(J)(l)  The  Administrator  shall,  under 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  charge  and 
collect  reasonable  Insjjectlon  fees  to  cover 
the  estimated  cost  to  the  Service  Incident  to 
the  performance  of  olBcial  inspection  except 
when  the  <^cial  inspection  is  performed  by 
a  designated  ofllclaJ  agency  or  by  a  State  un- 
der a  d^egatloa  of  authority.  The  fees  au- 
thorized by  this  subeection  shall,  as  nearly 
as  practicable  and  after  taking  Into  oonsld- 
eratlon  any  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  samples, 
cover  the  oo3ts  of  the  Service  Incident  to  Its 
performance  of  official  Inspection  aervlcee  In 
the  United  States  and  on  UnHed  States  grain 
in  Canadian  ports,  including  administrative 
and  supervisory  costs  related  to  such  offlctal 
Inspection  of  grain.  Such  fees,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  bamples  obtained  for 
purposes  of  official  inspection  which  beooms 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
deposited  Into  a  fund  which  shall  be  avail- 
able without  fiscal  year  HmltatlOD  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Service  Incident  to  provkUng 
services  under  this  Act. 

"(3)  Each  designated  official  agency  and 
each  State  agency  to  which  authority  has 
been  delegated  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section  shall  pay  to  the  Administrator  fees 
in  such  amount  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines fair  and  reasonable  and  as  will  cover 
the  estimated  costs  incurred  by  the  Service 
relating  to  supervision  of  official  agency  per- 
sonnel and  supervision  by  Service  personnel 
of  its  field  office  personnel,  except  costs  in- 
curred under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section  and  sections  0.  10,  and  14 
of  this  Act.  The  fees  shall  be  payable  after 
the  services  are  performed  at  such  times  as 
specified  by  the  Administrator  and  ahall  be 
deposited  in  the  fund  created  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection.  FaUure  to  pay  the  fee 
within  thirty  days  after  it  is  due  shall  re- 
sult in  automatic  termination  of  the  delega- 
tion or  designation,  which  shall  be  rein- 
stated upon  payments,  within  such  polod  as 
specified  by  the  Administrator,  of  the  fee 
currently  due  plus  Interest  and  any  further 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Service  because  of 
such  termination.  The  Interest  rate  oa  over- 
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due  fe«8  shall  b«  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlculttire,  but  not  less  then  the  current 
kTerage  market  yield  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  of  oom- 
parmble  maturity,  plus  an  additional  charge 
of  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  per  annum  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of 
one  per  centum." 

(b)  By  amending  section  7A(f )  to  read  as 
follows: 

•'(I)(l)  The  Administrator  shall,  xmder 
such  regxilatlons  as  he  may  prescribe,  charge 
and  collect  reasonable  fees  to  cover  the  esti- 
mated costs  to  the  Service  Incident  to  the 
performance  of  the  functions  provided  for 
under  this  section  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
The  fees  authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall, 
as  nearly  aa  practicable,  cover  the  costs  of 
the  Service  incident  to  performance  of  its 
functions  related  to  weighing,  Including  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  costs  directly 
related  thereto.  Such  fees  shall  be  deposited 
Into  the  fund  created  In  section  7(J)  of  this 
Act. 

"(3)  B«ch  agency  to  which  authority  has 
been  delegated  under  this  section  and  each 
agency  or  other  person  which  has  been 
designated  to  perform  functions  related  to 
weighing  under  this  section  shall  pay  to  the 
Administrator  fees  In  such  amount  aa  the 
Administrator  determines  fair  and  reason- 
able and  as  will  cover  the  costs  Incurred  by 
the  Service  relating  to  supervision  of  the 
agency  personnel  and  supervision  by  Service 
personnel  of  Its  field  office  peraotmel  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  functions  performed 
by  such  agencies,  except  costs  Incurred  under 
sections  7(g)(3).  9,  10.  and  14  of  this  Act. 
The  fees  shall  be  payable  after  the  services 
are  performed  at  such  times  as  specified  by 
the  Administrator  and  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  fund  created  in  secMon  7(1)  of  this  Act. 
PsUure  to  pay  the  fee  within  thirty  days  after 
It  Is  due  shall  result  in  automatic  termlna- 
Uon  of  the  delegation  or  designation  which 
shall  be  reinstated  upon  payment,  within 
such  period  as  specified  by  the  AdmlnUtra- 
tor.  of  the  fee  currently  due  plus  Interest  and 
any. further  expenses  incurred  by  the  Serv- 
ice because  of  such  termination.  The  interest 
rate  on  overdue  fees  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  not  less 
then  the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturity,  plus 
an  additional  charge  of  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum  per  annum  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  adjus'ed  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  one  per  centum." 

(c)  Bv  amending  section  19  to  read  "There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  for  standardization 
and  compliance  activities  and  any  other  ex- 
penses necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  to  the  extent  that  flnanclne  la  not 
obtained  from  fees  and  sales  of  samples  as 
provided  for  in  section  7,  7A  and  17A  of  this 

Depa>tmknt  or  Aoeicxtltokb, 

Omcm  OF  THi  Skcbztart, 
Waahinaton.  DC.  March  10,  1911 
Hon.  Oeor'^  h   W.  Btjsh 
President.  VS.  Senate. 
Washinffton.  D.C. 
Dk4«  Ma.  P«MnwwT:  Transmitted  herewith 

H^,J  1,,?'^'*"*"°°  °'  **"'  Congress  Is  a 
JbTift  b'U  -To  amend  the  United  SUtes 
Grain  Standards  Act  to  require  that  fees 
charged  for  official  Inspection  and  weljrhlne 
services  cover  costs  to  the  Federal  Oraln 
In^tlon  Service  Including  administrative 
and  supervisory   costs,   and   for  other  pur- 

ThU  legislative  proposal  la  part  of  the 
Prwldents  Program  for  Economic  Recovery 
and  Ws  nscal  Year  1982  Budget  Revisions. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  strongly  rec- 
ommends Its  enactment.  "e  y    =v 

The   United  States  Oraln   Standards   Act 


presently  provides  that  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Oraln  Inspection  Service 
(POIS)  shall  collect  fees  to  cover  the  costs 
of  the  Service  Incident  to  its  performance  of 
official  Inspection  and  weighing  of  grain, 
excluding  administrative  and  supervisory 
costs.  However,  the  FOIS  Is  also  responsible 
for  the  supervision  of  the  Inspection  and 
weighing  activities,  which  may  be  performed 
by  FOIS  personnel  or  by  states  and  private 
agencies. 

In  the  1976  amendments  to  the  United 
States  Oraln  Standards  Act.  Public  Law 
94-583,  Congress  directed  the  Administrator 
of  POIS  to  collect  fees  which  would  cover 
all  Inspection  and  weighing  costs.  Includ- 
ing administrative  and  supervisory  costs  di- 
rectly related  thereto.  Incurred  outside  the 
Washington  office  of  POIS.  It  further  pro- 
vided that  designated  agencies  and  State 
agencies  delegated  authority  to  perform  In- 
spection and  weighing  of  grain  shall  pay  to 
the  Administrator,  fees  to  cover  the  cost 
(outside  the  Washington  office)  of  direct 
supervision  of  agency  personnel  and  direct 
supervision  by  POIS  personnel  of  Its  field 
office  personnel.  However,  the  Act  was 
amended  again  In  1977  by  section  1603  of 
Public  Law  95-113  to  delete  the  authority 
to  recover  administrative  and  supervisory 
costs.  This  proposed  amendment  to  the  Act 
would  reinstate  authority  to  recover  admin- 
istrative and  supervisory  costs.  Including 
costs  Incurred  In  the  Washington  office. 

The  bill  would  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  recover  from  the  users  of  the  In- 
spection and  weighing  services,  whether 
provided  by  FOIS,  designated  agencies,  or 
delegated  States,  those  costs  which  can  l>e 
clearly  Identified  as  bene^tlng  those  being 
served.  Supervision  over  this  work  Is  an  es- 
sential and  integral  part  of  official  grain 
Inspection  and  weighing  activities.  Conse- 
quently, the  Administration  believes  that 
those  who  benefit  from  the  services  should 
compensate  the  Oovernment,  rather  than 
continuing  to  be  subsidized  by  the  general 
taxpayer. 

Establishing  such  charges  will  reduce 
Federal  outlays  by  some  $25  million  In  1982. 
The  additional  cost  to  grain  handlers  will 
amount  bo  only  about  >/]  cent  per  bushel  of 
grain. 

An  Identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised    that   enactment   of   this   proposed 
legislation    would    be    In    accord    wltb    the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  E.  I  tno. 
Deputy  Secretary. 

a  950 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  87  Stat.  68, 
as  amended.  7  U.S.C.  901-950b.  Is  amended: 

(1)  by  amending  section  306(b),  to  read 
"(b)   Insured  loans  made  under  thU  title 

shall    bear   Interest    at    6    per   centum    per 
annum."; 

(2)  by  deleting  In  sections  305(a)  and  310 
the  word  "rates  '  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "rate";  and 

(3)  by  deleting  In  the  fourth  sentence  of 
section  306  and  In  section  307  the  words  "a 
loan  Insured  at  the  standard  rate"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof    "an  Insured  loan". 

Department  or  AoaicuLTURE. 

OmcE  OP  THE  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C.  March  10. 1981. 
Hon.  George  H.  W.  Bt7sh, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presiuewt:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  "To 
amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936 


to  remove  provision  for  the  special  3  percent 
Interest  rate  for  Insured  loans." 

This  legislative  proposal  Is  part  of  the 
President's  Program  for  Economic  Recovery 
and  his  Fiscal  Year  1982  Budget  Revisions. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  strongly  rec- 
ommends Its  enactment. 

Existing  law  mandates  the  special  3  per- 
cent Interest  rate  on  Insured  loans  to: 

Telephone  borrowers  whose  average  sub- 
scriber density  Is  three  or  fewer  per  mile; 
and 

Electric  liorrowers  whose  average  sub- 
scriber density  Is  two  or  fewer  per  mile,  or 
with  im  average  Ad'usted  Plant  to  Revenue 
Ratio  over  9.0,  computed  as  set  forth  In  the 
Act. 

The  REA  Administrator  may  also  provide 
the  special  Interest  rate  on  an  Insured  loan 
if  he  finds  the  borrower: 

Has  experienced  extenuating  circumstances 
or  extreme  hardship:  or 

Cannot,  In  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted management  and  accounting  princi- 
ples, produce  net  Income  or  margins  before 
interest  at  least  equal  to  150  per  centum  of 
its  total  Interest  requirements  on  all  out- 
standing and  proposed  loans  with  an  Interest 
rate  greater  than  2  per  centum  per  annum 
on  the  entire  current  loan,  and  still  meet 
the  objectives  of  the  Act,  or 

Cannot,  In  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted management  and  accounting  princi- 
ples and  without  an  excessive  Increase  In 
the  rates  charged  by  such  borrowers  to  their 
consumers  or  subscribers,  provide  service 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  Act. 

The  draft  bill  would  eliminate  Insured 
loans  at  the  special  2  percent  Interest  rate 
and  provide  Instead  the  standard  5  percent 
Interest  rate  for  all  Insured  loans. 

The  President's  Fiscal  Year  1981  Budget 
revisions  recommend  discontinuance  of  both 
Insured  loans  for  telephone  systems  and  In- 
sured electric  loans  for  power  generation  and 
transmission  facilities. 

For  fiscal  year  1982,  the  President  is  re- 
questing »700  million  In  Insured  electric 
loans  for  distribution  purposes.  Under  exist- 
ing legislation,  about  $100  million  of  this 
amount  would  go  to  borrowers  who  would 
qualify  for  the  special  2  percent  Interest 
rate.  Requiring  these  borrowers  to  pay  5 
rather  than  2  percent  Interest  would  reduce 
Federal  Interest  subsidy  cost  per  $100  million 
in  loans  by  some  $70  million  over  the  life- 
time of  the  loans.  Savings  In  the  first  year 
would  be  slight  because  only  a  small  portion 
of  these  loans  would  actually  be  disbursed 
and  begin  to  bear  interest.  However,  savings 
over  the  first  five  years  would  amount  to 
about  $10  5  million  per  $100  million  in  loans. 
If  enactment  of  this  legislation  results  in 
Increases  in  some  subscriber's  user  charges, 
the  adverse  Impact  will  be  relatively  small 
in  relation  to  cost  Increases  that  are  being 
Imposed  by  higher  energy  prices.  Such  in- 
crease would  also  create  a  positive  incentive 
to  conserve  energy. 

An  Identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  draft  bill  would 
be  In  accord  with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  E.  Ltnc. 
Deputy  Secretary. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Biden)  (by  request) : 
S.  951.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

DEPASTMEMT  op  justice  APPROPRIATION 
AtTTHORIZATION,    1982 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President,   I 
am  introducing  today,  at  the  request  of 
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the  administration,  legislation  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  appropri- 
ations for  a  number  of  special  activities 
of  the  Justice  Department,  the  legisla- 
tion requests  many  of  the  same  general 
provisions  which  were  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  authorization  request, 
such  as  uncover  operations  of  the  FBI 
the  use  of  confidential  funds,  and  au- 
thority to  pay  rewards  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  President  by  the  FBI  as  re- 
quired. 

A  number  of  changes  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  biU  to  reflect  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  priorities  for  the  Depart- 
ment. Reference  to  the  alien  property 
funds,  world  War  n  has  been  dropped 
since  all  claims  have  been  resolved  and 
no  resources  are  required  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  There  is  also  language  providing 
authority  for  the  FBI  to  modernize  its 
planned  automated  data  and  telecom- 
munications system,  and  language  which 
would  allow  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration to  reta  n  certain  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  evidence  and  for  the 
payment  of  information. 

Provisions  are  included  that  would 
conform  the  present  law  to  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  eliminate  the  US 
trustees  program  by  the  end  of  flscai 
year  1982,  and  to  place  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision within  the  general  legal  activities 
area. 

A  major  section  In  the  bill  is  a  pro- 
posal to  convert  the  overtime  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
from  the  1931  law  to  section  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  This  change  in  the 
law  will  result  in  substantial  savings  to 
the  Government,  with  no  intended  loss 
of  service  to  those  people  entering  the 
United  States  at  various  points  of  entry 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  already  begun  hearings  on 
the  President's  request  for  flscai  year 
1982  for  the  Justice  Department.  The 
bill  introduced  today  will  serve  as  the 
vehicle  for  any  changes  that  the  com- 
mittee may  seek  to  make  in  the  admin- 
istration's request. 

I  fully  expect  that  hearings  on  the 
measure  wiU  be  completed  and  action 
taken  on  the  bill  by  May  15, 1981.  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  and  to  expedite  considera- 
tion of  President  Reagan's  total  budget 
package. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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S.  951 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  ol 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Jus- 
tice Appropriauon  Authorization  Act  Fiscal 
Year  1982".  ^^ 

r.^^..\  '^®'*  *™  authorized  to  be  appro- 

STr^.opo  T  "^  y*"  '^"'^K  Septim- 
oer  3a  1982,  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  (including  any  bu- 
reau, office,  board,  division,  commission  or 
'"^fV'^""  ^^^^^^)  the  following  sumii- 
(n   For  General  Administration,  includ- 


(A)  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(B)  miscellaneous  and  emergencv  expenses 
authorized  or  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  the 
Associate  Attorney  General,  or  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Administration-  $37- 
653,000.  ■ 

(2)  For  the  United  States  Parole  Commis- 
sion for  its  activities  including  the  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles:  $6,461,000. 

(3)  For  General  Legal  Activities,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(B)  miscellaneous  and  emergency  expenses 
authorized  or  approved  bv  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  the 
Associate  Attorney  General,  or  the  AesUtant 
Attorney  General  for  Administration; 

(C)  not  to  exceed  $20,000  for  expenses  of 
collecting  evidence,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
accounted  for  solely  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Attorney  General; 

(D)  advance  of  public  moneys  under  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U8C 
629); 

(E)  pay  for  necessary  accMnmodations  In 
the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  for  conferences  and 
training  activities: 

(P)  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
denaturalization  and  deportation  cases  in- 
volving alleged  Nazi  War  Criminals-  $176- 
702.000. 

(4)  For  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Oommlssion  for  Ite  activities,  including 

(A)  services  as  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  Title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(B)  expenses  of  packing,  shipping  and 
storing  personal  effects  of  personnel  assigned 
abroad: 

(C)  rental  or  lease,  for  such  periods  as  may 
be  necessary,  of  office  space  and  living  quar- 
ters for  personnel  assigned  abroad: 

(D)  maintenance.  Improvement,  and  re- 
pair of  properties  rented  or  leased  abroad 
and  furnishing  fuel,  water,  and  utUiUee  for 
such  properties; 

(E)  advances  of  funds  abroad; 

(F)  advances  or  reimbursements  to  other 
Government  agencies  for  use  of  their  facili- 
ties and  services  In  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission; 

(O)    the  hire  of  motor  vehicles  for  field 

use  only;  and 

(H)  the  employment  of  aliens:  $706,000 
(6)  For  United  States  Attorneys,  Marshals 

and  Trustees.  Incl'-dlng — 

(A)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition; 

(B)  lease  and  acquisition  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  passenger  motor  vehicles  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year; 

(C)  supervision  of  United  States  prisoners 
in  non-Federal  institutions: 

(D)  bringing  to  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries  persona  chained  with 
crime;  and 

(E)  acquisition.  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft :  $291,206,000. 

(6)  For  Support  of  United  SUtes  Prisoners 
in  non-Federal  institutions,  including 

(A)  necessary  clothing  and  medical  aid. 
payment  of  rewards,  and  reimbursements  to 
Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  United  States  prisoners,  at  per 
diem  rates  as  authorized  by  section  2  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  certtOn 
expenditures  from  the  appropriations  of 
Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  4,  1947  (24  VS.C 
168a): 

(B)  entering  Into  contracts  or  cooperative 
agreements  tat  only  the  reasonable  and  ac- 
tual cost  to  assist  the  go-'emment  of  any 
State,  territory,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  for  the  necessary  physical  renova- 
tion, and  the  acquisition  of  equipment,  sup- 
plies, or  materials  required  to  Improve  con- 
ditions of  confinement  and  services  of  any 
fadUty  which  confines  Federal  detainees,  in 


accordance  with  regulations  to  be  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  which  are  com- 
parable to  the  regulations  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 4006  of  -ntle  18,  United  States  Code: 
$25,600,000. 

(7)  For  Fees  and  Expenses  of  Wltneasea. 
including  expenses,  mileage,  compensation, 
and  per  diem  of  witnesses  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law,  including  ad- 
vances of  public  moneys:  $39,421,000  No 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  witness  more 
than  one  attendance  fee  for  any  one  calen- 
dar day. 

(8)  For  the  Community  Relations  Service 
for  Ito  activities  including  the  hire  of  pas- 
senger  motor   vehicles:    $5,313,000. 

(9)  For  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion for  its  activities.  Including — 

(A)  expenses  necessary  for  the  detection 
and  prosecution  of  crimes  against  the 
United  States; 

(B)  protection  of  the  person  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  person  of 
the  Attorney  General; 

(C)  acquisition,  collection,  classification 
and  preservation  of  identification  and  other 
records  and  their  exchange  with,  and  for 
the  official  use  of,  the  duly  authorized  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Government,  of  Sutes, 
cities,  and  other  Institutions,  such  exchange 
to  be  subject  to  cancellation  If  dissemina- 
tion is  made  outside  the  receiving  depart- 
ments or  related  agencies; 

(D)  such  other  Investigations  regarding 
official  matters  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
SUte  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Attorney 
General; 

(E)  purchase  for  police-type  use  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  llmiu- 
tlon  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(P)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft; 

(0)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammuntlon; 
(H)  payment  of  rewards; 

(1)  not  to  exceed  $70,000  to  meet  unfore- 
seen emergencies  of  a  confidential  character, 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  to  be  accounted  for 
solely  on  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney 
General; 

(J)  classification  of  arson  as  a  Part  I 
crime  In  Ito  Uniform  Crime  reports-  $739- 
013.000  of  which  $5,000,000  for  auto- 
mated dau  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions and  $600,000  for  tindercover  operations 
rtiall  remain  available  untu  September  30. 
1983.  None  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  be  used  to  pay 
the  compensation  of  any  employee  in  the 
competitive  service. 

(10)  For  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  for  expenses  necessary  for  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  laws 
relating  to  immigration,  naturalization. 
and  alien  registration.  Including — 

(A)  advance  of  cash  to  aliens  for  meals 
and  lodging  while  en  route; 

(B)  payment  of  allowances  to  aliens, 
while  held  in  custody  under  the  immigra- 
tion laws,  for  work  performed; 

(C)  payment  of  expenses  and  aUowanoes 
incurred  In  tracking  lost  persons  as  required 
by  public  exigencies  In  aid  of  SUte  or  local 
law  enforcement  agrades; 

(D)  payment  of  rewards: 

(E)  not  to  exceed  $50,000  to  meet  unfore- 
seen emergencies  of  a  confidential  character, 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  accounted  for  solely 
on  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney  General; 

(F)  purohase  for  police- type  use  without 
regard  to  the  general  pttrcbaae  price  llmlU- 
tion  for  the  current  flscai  year  and  hire  of 
pass'nger  motor  vehicles; 

(G)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operatloo  of  alreraft; 
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(H)  payment  for  flreanas  and  ammunition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches: 

(I)  operation,  maintenance,  remodeling 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  the  purchase  of 
equipment  incident  thereto: 

(J)  refunds  of  maintenance  bills.  Im- 
migration fines  and  other  items  properly  re- 
turnable except  deposits  of  aliens  who  be- 
come public  charges  and  deposits  to  secure 
payment  of  fines  and  passage  money: 

(K)  payment  of  interpreters  and  transla- 
tors who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  distribution  of  citizenship  textbooks  to 
aliens  without  cost  to  such  aliens: 

(L)  acquisition  of  land  as  sites  for  en- 
forcement fences,  and  construction  incident 
to  such  fences; 

(M)  research  related  to  immigration  en- 
forcement which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended:  »363.378.000  of  which  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1 100,000  may  be  used  for  the  emergen- 
cy replacement  of  aircraft  upon  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Attorney  General. 

(II)  For  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration for  Its  activities,  including — 

(A)  hire  and  acquisition  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  passenger  motor  vehicles  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  cxurent  fiscal  year: 

(B)  payment  in  advance  for  special  tests 
and  studies  by  contract: 

(C)  payment  In  advance  for  expenses  aris- 
ing out  of  contractual  and  reimbursable 
agreements  with  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  regvUatory  agencies  while  engaged 
In  cooperative  enforcement  and  regulatory 
activities  In  accordance  with  section  503a 
(3)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  873(a)(3)): 

(D)  payment  of  expenses  not  to  exceed 
$70,000  to  meet  unforeseen  emergencies  of 
a  confidential  character  to  be  expended  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General, 
and  to  be  accounted  for  solely  on  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Attorney  General: 

(E)  payment  of  rewards: 

(P)  payment  for  publication  of  technical 
and  Informational  material  In  professional 
and  trade  journals  and  purchase  of  chemi- 
cals, apparatus,  and  scientific  equipment: 

(0)  payment  for  necessary  accommoda- 
tions In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  confer- 
ences and  training  activities: 

(H)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft: 

(1)  research  related  to  enforcement  and 
drug  control  to  remain  available  until 
expended: 

(J)  contracting  with  individuals  for  per- 
sonal services  abroad,  and  such  individuals 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  any  law  administered  by  the  COSce  of  Per- 
sonnel Management: 

(K)  payment  for  firearms  and  anununltlon 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches: 

(L)  payment  for  tort  claims  a^inst  the 
United  States  when  such  claims  Eu-lse  in  for- 
eign countries  In  connection  with  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  o-eratlons  abroad: 

(M)  not  to  exceed  SI. 700.000  for  purchase 
of  evidence  and  payments  for  information 
(PE/PI)  to  remain  available  until  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  following  the  year  in  which 
authorised:  t228.524.000.  Por  the  purpose  ot 
section  709(b)  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  use.  904(b)).  such  sums  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  authorized  by  section  709(a)  of 
such  Act,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982. 

(12)  For  the  Federal  Prison  System  for  its 
activities  Including — 

(A)  for  the  administration,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  Federal  penal  and  correc- 
tional Institutions,  including  supervision 
and  support  of  United  States  prisoners  in 
non-Federal  institutions,  and  not  to  exceed 
•100.000  for  Inmate  legal  services  within  the 
system; 

(B)  purchase  and  hire  of  law  enforcement 
and  passenger  motor  vetalclea; 


(C)  compilation  of  statistics  relating  to 
prisoners  In  Federal  penal  and  correctional 
institutions; 

(D)  assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  improve  their  correctional  systems: 

(E)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  medals  and  other  awards; 

(F)  payment  ot  rewards: 

(0)  purchase  and  exchange  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  livestock; 

(H)  construction  of  buildings  at  prison 
camps  and  acquisition  of  land  as  authorized 
by  section  4010  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code: 

(1)  transfer  to  the  Health  Services  Admin- 
istration of  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, In  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, for  the  direct  expenditures  by  that  Ad- 
ministration for  medical  relief  for  inmates  of 
Federal  penal  and  correctional  institutions; 

(J)  few  Federal  Prison  Industries.  Inccw- 
porated,  to  make  such  expenditures,  within 
the  limits  of  funds  and  borrowing  authority, 
and  in  accord  with  the  law,  and  to  make  such 
contracts  and  commitments  without  regard 
to  fiscal  year  limitations  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act.  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying 
out  the  program  set  forth  in  the  budget  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  for  such  corporation, 
including  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles; 

(K)  for  planning,  acquisition  of  sites  and 
construction  of  new  facilities,  and  construct- 
ing, remodeling,  and  equipping  necessary 
buildings  and  facilities  at  existing  penal  and 
correctional  institutions.  Including  all  nec- 
essary expenses  incident  thereto,  by  contract 
or  force  accovmt.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  the  labor  of  United  States 
prisoners  may  be  used  for  work  performed 
with  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  clause:  and 

(L)  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 43')l  through  4353  of  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  a  National 
Institute  of  Corrections,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:   $383,784,000. 

Sec.  3.  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  for — 

(a)  the  travel  expenses  of  members  of  the 
family  accompanying,  preceding,  or  following 
an  officer  or  employee  If,  while  he  is  en  route 
to  or  from  a  p>oet  of  assignment,  he  is  or- 
dered temporarily  for  orientation  and  train- 
ing or  is  given  other  temporary  duty: 

(b)  benefits  authorized  under  Sec.  901 
(S)(eA)(8)(9)  and  Sec.  904  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1930  (22  USC  4081  (5) 
(6)  (A)  (8)  (9)  and  23  USC  4084) .  and  under 
the  regiUattons  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Slims  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  which  are  available  for 
expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings  shall  be 
expended  for  such  purposes  in  swicordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

(b)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
insurance  for  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft 
operated  In  official  Government  business  In 
foreign  countries. 

(c)  Simns  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be 
available  for  services  as  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  Act  to  the  Department  of  Justice  may 
be  used,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $35,000 
for  official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses In  accordance  with  distributions,  pro- 
cedures, and  regulations  issued  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1982,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  and  other 
employee  benefits  authorized  by  law,  and  for 
other  nondiscretionary  costs. 

(f)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 


for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  General  Admin- 
istration", "Salaries  and  expenses,  Unlt«d 
SUtes  Attorneys  and  Marshals',  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion", "Salaries  and  expenses.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service",  and  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Prisons"  may  be 
used  for  uniforms  and  allowances  as  author- 
ized by  sections  5901  and  6902  of  TlUe  5  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

Skc.  5.  Notwithstanding  the  second  of  the 
paragraphs  relating  to  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  the 
Department  of  Justice  Appropriation  Act, 
1973  (88  Stat.  1116),  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  for  such  salaries  and 
expenses  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  such  paragraph  until,  but  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983. 

Ssc.  6.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  undercover 
investigative  operation  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  which  is  necessary  for  the 
detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes  against 
the  United  States  or  for  the  collection  of  for- 
eign intelligence  or  counterintelligence — 

( 1 )  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  leasing  space  within  the 
United  States,  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  section  3679(a)  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (31  USC.  865 (a)),  sec- 
tion 3732(a)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
use.  11(a) ),  section  306  of  the  Act  of  June 
30,  1949  (63  Stat.  396:  41  USC.  366),  the 
third  undesignated  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Miscellaneous"  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1877  (19  Stat.  370;  40  USC.  34),  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  USC.  629), 
section  3741  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (41 
use.  22),  and  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of 
section  304  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (63  SUt. 
395;  41  use.  254(a)  and  (c)); 

(3)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  establish  or  to  ac- 
quire proprietary  corporations  or  business 
entities  as  part  of  an  undercover  operation, 
and  to  operate  such  corporations  or  business 
entities  on  a  conunerclal  basis,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  304  of  the 
Government    Corporation    Control    Act    (31 

use.  869): 

(3)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  by  this 
Act,  and  the  proceeds  from  such  undercover 
operation,  may  be  deposited  in  banks  or 
other  financial  institutions  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  648  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  section  3639  of 
the  Revised   Statutes   (31   U.S.e.  631);   and 

(4)  the  proceeds  from  such  undercover 
operation  may  be  used  to  offset  necessary  and 
reasonable  expenses  incurred  In  such  opera- 
tion without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  UjS.C. 
484); 

only  upon  the  written  certification  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion (or.  If  designated  by  the  Director,  an 
Executive  Assistant  Director)  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  (or.  if  designated  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General)  that 
any  action  authorized  by  paragraph  (1),  (2), 
(3) ,  or  {')  of  this  subsection  U  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  such  undercover  operation. 

(b)  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  under- 
cover investigative  operation  with  respect  to 
which  an  action  is  authorized  and  carried 
out  under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  are  no  longer  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  such  operation,  such  proceeds  or  the 
balance  of  such  proceeds  remaining  at  the 
time  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(c)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
tablished or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  paragraph  (2)  of  sub - 
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tectloa  (a)  with  a  net  value  of  over  $50,000 
U  to  b«  liquidated,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  as 
much  In  advimce  as  the  Director  or  his  desig- 
nee determines  is  practicable,  shall  report  the 
circumstances  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Comptroller  General.  The  proceeds  of  the 
liquidation,  sale,  or  other  disposition,  after 
obligations  are  met,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treastiry  of  the  United  States  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

(d)(1)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion shall  conduct  detailed  financial  audits 
of  undercover  operations  closed  on  or  after 
October  1,  1981  and — 

(A)  report  the  results  of  each  audit  In 
writing  to  the  Attorney  General  and 

(B)  report  annually  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning these  audits. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1), 
"undercover  operation"  means  any  under- 
cover operation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  other  than  a  foreign  counter- 
intelligence undercover  operation — 

(A)  in  which  the  gross  receipts  exceed 
$60,000  and 

(B)  which  Is  exempted  from  section  3617  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  484)  or  sec- 
tion 304(a)  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  889(a)). 

Sic.  7.  Section  709(a)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  904(a))  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1980",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1981",  the  following: 
"and  $228,524,(X)0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,". 

Sec.  8.  Section  611(d)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  881  (d) )  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "and  the  award  of  compensation 
to  informers  in  respect  to  such  forfeitures" 
Inmiedlately  after  "compromise  of  claims". 

Sec.  9.  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  484),  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration is  authorized  to — 

(a)  set  aside  25  percent  of  the  net  amount 
realized  from  the  forfeittire  of  seized  assets 
and  credit  such  amounts  to  the  current  ap- 
propriation account  for  the  purpose,  only,  of 
an  award  of  compensation  to  informers  in 
respect  to  such  forfeitures  and  such  awards 
shall  not  exceed  the  level  of  compensation 
prescribed  by  19  U.S.C.  1619; 

(b)  the  amounts  credited  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30,  1983; 

(c)  such  awards  shall  be  based  on  the 
value  of  the  seized  property  or  the  net  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  such  property  except 
that  no  award  may  be  paid  from  or  based  on 
the  value  of  the  seized  contraband;  and 

(d)  the  remaining  75  percent  of  the  net 
amount  realized  from  the  forfeiture  of  the 
seized  assets  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  paid  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts 
of    the    Treasiuy : 

Provided,  That  the  authority  furnished  by 
this  Section  shall  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1983,  at  which  time  any 
amount  of  the  unobligated  balances  remain- 
ing in  this  account,  accumulated  before  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  shall  be  paid  to  the  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury:  And  -pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  shall  conduct  detailed 
financial  audits,  semi-annually,  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  from  this  account  and — 

(1)  report  the  results  of  each  audit,  in 
writing,  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 

(2)  report  annually  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning these  audits. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  569(a)  of  TlOe  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3),  the  United  States  Marshals  shall  execute 
all  lawful  writs,  process,  and  orders  Issued 
tmder  authority  of  the  United  States,  and 
command  all  necessary  assistance  to  execute 
their  duties. 

"(2)    Serrloe   of  dvU  piocws,   including 


complaints,  summotiaes,  mibpoenaa,  and 
similar  process,  shall  not  be  performed  by 
the  United  States  M»nthRi|t  on  behalf  of  any 
party  other  than  the  United  States,  unless 
performed  pursuant  to— 

"(A)  section  1915  of  this  title  or  any  other 
express  statutory  provision,  or 

"(B)  order  issued  by  the  court  In  extraor- 
dinary  and   exigent  circumstances". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  to  Title  38. 
United  States  Ckxle,  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  October  1,  1981,  whichever 
date  Is  earlier. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  ahall 
perform  periodic  evaluations  ot  the  overall 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  programs  and  any  supporting  ac- 
tivities funded  by  appropriations  authorized 
by  this  Act  and  annual  specific  program 
evaluations  of  selected  subordinate  organiza- 
tions' programs,  as  determined  by  the  prior- 
ities set  either  by  the  Congress  or  the  At- 
torney General. 

(b)  Subordinate  Department  of  Justice  or- 
ganizations and  their  officials  shall  provide 
all  the  necessary  assistance  and  cooperation 
in  the  conduct  of  evaluations,  mcludlng  full 
access  to  all  Information,  documentation, 
and  cognizant  personnel,  as  required. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Chapter  15  of  "ntle  11  United 
SUtes  Code  (92  SUt.  2651  et  seq.)  and  Chap- 
ter 39  of  TiUe  28  United  SUtes  Code  (92  SUt. 
2662  et  seq.)  are  repealed. 

(b)  Section  408  of  the  Act  entlUed  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  uniform  Act  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Bankruptcy",  approved  November  6, 
1978  (92  Stat.  2686).  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  330  of  Title  U  United  SUtes 
Code  (92  SUt.  2564)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  to  the  United  SUtes  Trustees". 

Sec.  13.  The  Act  of  March  2.  1931  (8  XJJB.C. 

1363a  and  8  UB.C.  1363b)  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  14.  The  Immigration  and  Nationality 

Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  383 

the  following  new  section : 

••383a.  Reimbursement  by  vessels  and  other 

conveyances   for   extra   compensa- 

sation  paid  to  employees  for  In- 

spectlonal  duties. 

(a)  The  extra  compensation  for  overtime 
services  of  Immigration  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  INS  for  duties  in  connection  with  the 
examination  and  landing  of  passengers  and 
crews  of  steamships,  trains,  airplanes,  or 
other  vehicles  arriving  in  the  United  SUtes 
by  water,  land,  or  air.  from  a  foreign  port 
shall  be  paid  by  the  master,  owner,  agent, 
or  consignee  of  such  vessel  or  conveyance, 
at  the  rate  fixed  under  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  5  XJS.C.  5542  and  5  VB.C.  5645. 

(b)  The  extra  compensation  shall  be  paid 
if  the  employee  has  been  ordered  to  report 
for  duty  and  has  reported,  whether  or  not 
the  actual  Inspection  or  examination  takes 
place:  Provided,  That  thU  section  shaU  not 
apply  to  the  inspection  at  designated  ports 
of  entry  of  passengers  arriving  by  Interna- 
tional ferries,  bridges,  or  tunnels,  or  by  air- 
craft, railroad  trains,  or  vessels  on  the  Gt«at 
Lakes  and  connecting  waterways,  when  op- 
erating on  regular  schedules." 

Sec.   15.    (a)    8  UB.C.   1353c   (The  Act  of 
March  4,  1921  (41  SUt.  1224),  as  amended) 
is  redesignated  as  8  U.S.C.  lS53b. 

(b)(1)  The  Act  of  August  22.  1940,  as 
amended  (8  USC.  1353d).  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "the  Act  of  March  2.  1931" 
and  inserting  Instead  the  words  "section  283a 
of  the  Immieration  and  Nationality  Act " 

(2)  8  vac.  1353d  is  redesignated  as  8 
VS.C.  1363c. 

(c)  6  VS.C.  6649  is  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  subsection  (2).  and 

(2)  redesignating  subrectlons  (31  through 
(6)  as  (2)  through  (4).  respectively. 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
8.  952.  A  bill  to  simplify  the  program 
oi  grants  to  ihe  States  for  vocational 


education  and  for  other  ptirposes ;  to  the 
C<»nmittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

oaairra  voa  vocatiohai,  Kovctnom 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  voca- 
tional education  is  (me  of  the  most 
worthwhile  Federal,  State,  and  local  in- 
vestments in  preparing  people  for  Amer- 
ica's work  force.  Its  effectiveness  Is  evi- 
dent and  its  potential  is  growmg.  TTiere- 
f  ore,  as  the  current  vocational  education 
authorization  draws  to  an  end.  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  legislation  to  ex- 
tend this  important  program. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
would  extend  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  while  making  some  changes  in  the 
funding  of  the  programs.  There  are 
many  approaches  to  restructuring  voca- 
tional educaticm  programs,  and  I  realize 
this  bill  is  only  one  of  several  concepts 
which  have  been  suggested.  The  pro- 
gram does  deserve  to  continue.  I  hope 
that  the  appropriate  committees  will  ex- 
plore the  efficiency  of  the  current  pro- 
grams and  that  this  measure  will  serve 
as  a  vehicle  for  reviewing  the  vocational 
education  system.  In  dMng  so.  I  trust  we 
can  strengthen  vocational  education. 

This  measure  extends  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  for  5  years.  It  also  incor- 
porates the  bloc  grant  funding  mech- 
anism to  give  State  and  local  educatioo 
agencies  more  flexibility  to  structure 
programs  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
local  priorities. 

According  to  the  interim  report  on 
vocational  education  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education,  the  procedures  for 
distributing  Federal  funds  have  created 
problems,  confusion,  and  controversy 
since  the  passage  of  the  1976  vocational 
education  amendments.  The  lack  of  clar- 
ity and  the  loosely  defined  priority  fund- 
ing requirements  have  resulted  in  over- 
lapping and  misunderstood  regulations. 
Every  single  State  has  had  a  funding 
formula  disapproved  for  one  reason  or 
another  in  the  last  3  years.  Such  com- 
plexity and  interpretation  problems  have 
caused  administrative  burdens  on  State 
vocational  education  agencies  and  the 
schools. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  intended 
to  reduce  such  funding  problems  by  es- 
tablishing bloc  grants  to  States.  As  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan,  bloc  grants 
allow  for  flexibihty  on  the  State  and 
local  level  in  meeting  the  existing  needs. 
By  ccmtinuing  the  State  plans  of  the  ex- 
isting law.  accountability  and  priorities 
will  be  maintained.  However,  States  will 
be  more  capable  of  targeting  resources 
to  the  programs  most  needed  in  the 
State  and  community. 

Flexibility  in  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
is  especially  important  since  Federal 
dollars  account  for  approximately  $1  of 
everv  $11  spent  on  vocational  education. 
Representing  such  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  vocational  education  re- 
sources, the  Federal  portion  should  be 
easily  integrated  into  the  State  and  local 
projects  in  order  to  be  effective. 

The  success  of  the  State  and  local 
combined  efforts  can  be  clearly  exemp- 
lified in  South  Dakota.  At  the  Western 
Dakota  Vo-Tech  School  in  Rapid  City, 
a  cooperative  venture  between  the  pri- 
vate trucking  sector  and  the  school 
proved  that  vocational  education  is  a 
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partnership  In  approaching  emplo3mient 
needs.  A  truck  and  dlesel  technician  pro- 
gram evolved  when  22  local  dlesel  me- 
chanic shops  realized  the  need  for  trained 
dlesel  mechanics  and  were  willing  to  con- 
tribute money,  time,  and  equipment. 
Through  coordination  with  the  State 
and  local  education  agency,  students  re- 
ceive valuable  experience  and  the  Indus- 
try Is  able  to  hire  trained  workers.  In 
this  Instance  and  countless  others,  edu- 
cation and  industry  cooperatively  recog- 
nize and  respond  to  training  and  man- 
power needs.  South  Dakota's  90-percent 
in-State  placement  rate  for  postsecond- 
ary  vocational  education  graduates  is 
proof  that  the  programs  :ire  working. 

However,  the  need  for  dlesel  mechan- 
ics in  western  South  Dakota  Is  not  nec- 
essarily shared  by  a  vocational  school  in 
more  urban-oriented  areas.  The  widely 
varied  needs  of  our  Nation  cannot  be  met 
with  rigid  categorical  requirements  that 
actually  stifle  experimtiitation  in  pro- 
grams. Therefore,  the  Federal  role  should 
be  to  foster,  not  mandate,  voc-ed  efforts. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Voc-Ed 
Subcommittee  during  the  consideration 
of  the  1976  amendments,  I  regret  that 
our  congressional  efforts  were  not  as 
well  defined  as  necessary.  While  our  in- 
tentions for  block  grants  were  evident 
the  interpretation  for  distribution  was 
left  to  Federal  administrators.  I  think 
my  legislaUon  will  make  these  intentions 
more  understood  and  accepted  In  the 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  fitting 
that  we  should  consider  the  voc-ed  reau- 
thorization at  this  time.  In  our  goal  to 
revitalize  our  economy,  I  believe  voc-ed 
must  play  a  crucial  role.  A  voc-ed  en- 
vironment produces  new  jobs.  Improves 
productivity,  strengthens  industry  and 
rejuvenates  the  economv.  i  believe  that 
through  enactment  of  this  legislation  we 
can  redefine  the  Federal  role  in  voc-ed 
reduce  the  bureaucratic  burdens  on  State 
agencies  and  make  the  best  use  of  human 
potential  through  vocational  educaUon 
programs. 
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By  Mr.  HKT.MB  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  East): 
8. J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
requirmg  a  balanced  Federal  budget" 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
noroBBi   cowsTrrunoirAL   Kttitnuxttr  no- 

VIDIKG   rOB   A  BALAirCKO   PXDXkiU.   VXTOOTt 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution,  on  behalf  of  my 
distinguished  coUeague  from  North 
CaroUna  (Mr.  East)  and  myself  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Constitution  be  amended 
to  r^ulre  that  Federal  outlays  do  not 
exceed  Pedwal  revenues.  In  other  words, 
^  is  legislation  to  require  a  balanced 
Federal  budget. 

kJ^^  discipline  this  amendment  would 
impose  on  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  imperative.  The  cost  of  failing  to 
b^ance  the  Federal  budget  is  perilously 

-iw  I!!if  ,P'"°P°^^  amendment  would 
aUow  deficit  spending  during  a  "grave 

^^"^llT^^"*'^"  ^  *  three-fourths 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
MoaAUrr  or  balak cb>  budotis 
f,J[^*  PWeral    Oovemment    has    no 
nmds  to  spend  except  money  taken  from 


the  taxpayers,  or  the  demonstrably 
ruinous  deficit  financing.  It  takes  either 
through  taxation  and  other  revenue- 
producing  activities,  or  it  takes  through 
the  financing  of  budget  deficits.  Infla- 
tion is  caused  by  the  monetizatlon  of 
those  debts — the  excessive  creation  of 
money— through  the  Federal  Reserve 
System's  purchase  and  handling  of  those 
Federal  debt  Instruments. 

When  the  Federal  Government  Im- 
poses taxes  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
expenditures,  then  citizens  can  know  to 
what  degree  they  are  being  burdened  to 
pay  for  those  Federal  outlays.  Congress 
has  to  approve  the  taxes  to  match  the 
level  of  outlays.  Congress  has  to  Justify 
expenditures  which  are  popular  or  nec- 
essary with  equal  taxes,  which  are  never 
popular. 

When  the  President  and  the  Congress 
so  operate  the  Federal  Government  ihat 
the  politically  popular  expenditures  ex- 
ceed the  politically  unpopular  taxes, 
then  Congress  is  hiding  the  cost  of  its 
largess.  Politically,  it  is  a  "something 
for  nothing"  pretense.  It  is  about  as 
straightforward  as  a  con-game.  It  Is 
about  as  honest  as  a  chain  letter  that 
promises  windfaU  wealth.  It  Is  the  ulti- 
mate "free  lunch,"  except  there's  noth- 
ing free  about  It. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  be  deluded- 
Inflation  is  caused  by  Federal  deficit 
spending,  and  inflation  is  the  greatest 
economic  disrupter  ever  conceived  by 
man.  And  the  American  people  now  real- 
ize that  the  evil  of  inflation  is  caused  by 
deficit  spending. 

One  major  way  inflation  disrupts  the 
economy  is  in  its  destruction  of  the  abU- 
ity  of  people  to  measure  relative  eco- 
nomic worth.  During  inflationary  periods, 
the  value  of  currency  is  not  stable,  and 
its  utility  as  the  most  Important  standard 
of  measuring  value  is  lost.  And  when  the 
most  important  economic  standard  Is 
corrupted,  the  other  standards  in  the  so- 
ciety come  under  attack.  The  relativism 
inflation  imposes  on  the  economy  has 
been  paralleled  in  our  time  by  relativism 
in  other  values  as  well. 

Inflation  also  cripples  our  society  by 
concentrating  economic  power  in  the  big 
corporations  and  the  big  unions.  Only  the 
big  corporations  have  the  power  to  ride 
out  inflation  and  the  money  to  pay  for 
economists  to  aid  in  overcoming  inflation. 
Only  the  big  unions  have  muscle  to  win 
gains  for  union  members  in  times  of  in- 
flation. In  other  words,  the  great  com- 
petitive vitality  that  our  economy  has  ex- 
hibited in  the  past  is  discouraged,  be- 
cause the  small  businesses  are  hit  hardest 
by  inflation,  and  the  small  unions  are  less 
able  to  operate.  TTie  innovators  are  dis- 
couraged, and  penalized,  by  Govern- 
ment-imposed inflation. 

Eniring  inflation  other  centers  of  power 
in  the  society  for  various  educational  and 
charitable  work  are  crippled.  The  re- 
sources of  churches,  schools,  and  other 
non-Government  groups  and  organiza- 
tions are  eroded  by  inflation,  and  as  a 
result,  the  good  works  that  once  were 
performed  by  non-Government  organiza- 
tions are  now  left  only  to  Government. 

And  during  an  inflationary  period,  the 
independence  of  the  individual  is  un- 
dermined. The  worker  that  saves  for  re- 
tirement finds  that  the  value  of  savings 


has  been  cut  drastically,  and  the  worker 
flnds  Government  aid  the  wily  way  to 
survive. 

Um-ATION      AND      TH«      FOUNDEBS 

One  of  the  earliest  reasons  for  forming 
the  union  was  to  preserve  the  sanctity 
of  contracts  between  individuals  in  the 
various  colonies.  It  was  rightly  held  that 
for  commerce  to  grow  and  the  Nation 
to  prosper,  contracts  between  citizens 
should  be  held  enforceable. 

But  what  do  we  do  today? 

If  I  rent  a  house  from  someone  for 
a  given  sum,  I  am  In  effect  paying  a 
different  real  amount  every  mraith.  The 
lease  I  signed  to  rent  for  a  sum  certain 
is  being  violated  regularly— not  by  either 
party  to  that  lease,  but  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  which  is  corrupting  the 
medium  o;  exchange  In  which  that  con- 
tract Is  denominated. 

By  its  depreciation  of  the  dollar,  the 
Goverrmient  has  not  only  eliminated  the 
sanctity  of  contracts,  it  has  almost  made 
it  impossible  for  a  contract  to  be  written 
in  terms  of  constant  value. 

An  honest  dollar  is  necessary  for  hon- 
est business. 

THE    ECONOMICS    OF    BTHXiBT    DBnCTTS 

Twentieth  century  budget  deficits  have 
been  rationalized  by  politicians  because 
of  the  allegedly  salutary  effects  that 
deflcits  have  on  the  Nation's  economy. 
John  Maynard  Keynes  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  stimulate  economic  activ- 
ity by  increasing  aggregate  demand: 
That  is,  by  putting  money  into  people's 
hands  through  Government  deficits. 
Since  Government  spending  is  always 
politically  popular  the  politicians  nat- 
urally embraced  the  economics  of  Lord 
Keynes.  The  less  attractive  aspects  of 
Keynes'  economics  were  Ignored:  The 
inflation,  the  economic  disruptions,  and 
the  aggrandizement  of  Government 
power. 

Keynes'  economic  theory  is  today  the 
dominant  school  of  thought  in  our  great 
Government-supported  universities  and 
certainly  In  the  high  policy  centers  of 
our  Government.  But,  the  contemporary 
Keynesian  view  of  the  economy  has 
ceased  to  flt  the  facts.  The  Keynesian 
policies  of  stimulation  have  resulted  in 
inflation  and  high  unemployment — stag- 
flation. When  he  was  asked  about  these 
two  problems,  Jimmy  Carter's  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  said,  "We  don't  know 
enough  about  inflation."  It  was  as  if  the 
side  effects  of  Keynesian  policies  indi- 
cated something  bsisically  wrong  with 
reality  rather  than  something  basically 
wrong  with  Keynesian  economics. 

In  a  predictably  self-righteous  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post,  some  time 
ago.  the  contention  was  advanced  that  a 
balanced  budget  would  put  ecmiomlcs 
back  to  the  era  of  Calvin  Coolldge.  The 
obvious  unintentional  IrcHiy  Is  that  it 
was  during  Coolldge's  administration 
that  Keynes  was  writing  his  most  Im- 
portant works,  and  it  indeed  is  the  eco- 
nomics of  that  generation  that  we  must 
discard. 

The  "cwnmon  wisdom"  which  is  held 
by  all  practicing  Keynesians  states  that 
in  times  of  economic  slowdowns,  the 
Federal  Government  should  spend  more 
than  it  takes  In  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
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omy.  Not  only  are  these  attempts  at 
stimulation  almost  always  timed  wrong, 
but  the  stimulation  is  almost  never  ac- 
companied by  reciprocal  spending  cut- 
b€u:ks  when  the  economy  is  overheated. 

Ironically,  the  Post  editorialist  over- 
looked one  of  the  most  Important  tools  of 
demand  stimulation — the  monetary 
authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
And  the  Fed  does  not  necessarily  need 
the  excuse  of  Federal  deflcits  to  expand 
the  money  supply. 

If  the  regulation  of  demand  is  the  axis 
of  economic  activity  as  held  by  orthodox 
Keynesians.  then  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  should  be  able  to  do  the  job.  The 
politically  unattractive  part  about  this  is, 
of  course,  that  the  Keynesian  politicians 
would  have  no  excuse  for  free  lunch  give- 
away programs. 

In  fact,  of  course,  we  are  now  coming 
to  the  realization  that  the  economy  is  not 
the  simplistic  thing  that  the  orthodox 
Keynesians  would  have  us  believe.  The 
economy  depends  In  large  part  on  the 
kinds  of  incentives  there  are  for  eco- 
nomic activity. 

A  balanced  Federal  budget  will  require 
Congress  to  look  toward  economists  that 
have  answers  and  not  excuses.  A  bal- 
anced budget  will  require  that  Federal 
expenditures  can  justify  themselves 
within  the  confines  of  firm  spending 
limits.  And,  a  balanced  budget  will  elim- 
inate the  excuse  for  the  scourge  of 
Inflation. 

The  language  of  my  amendment  is 
brief.  I  believe  that  the  Constitution 
should  not  carry  involved  statute-like 
verbiage.  As  a  result,  however,  my  pro- 
posal does  not  specifically  define  the 
term  "outlays."  I  think  that  should  be 
clear  enough,  and  I  distinctly  did  not 
want  a  constitutional  amendment  to  get 
into  the  nuances  of  the  Budget  Act, 

The  other  possible  criticism  of  my 
amendment  is  that  it  does  not  provide 
for  a  phase-In  of  the  balanced  budget. 
Obviously,  If  our  gluttonous  Govern- 
ment went  on  a  strict  diet  tomorrow  £ind 
ceased  running  up  a  deficit  of  a  billion 
dollars  every  5  days,  there  would  be 
drastic,  untoward  side  effects.  But  con- 
stitutional amendments  are  not  passed 
in  a  day.  They  usually  take  several 
years — time  enough  for  Congress  to  get 
the  message  and  begin  trimming  down. 
Finally,  I  think  that  If  Congress  does 
not  act  and  act  soon,  the  various  States 
may  go  ahead  and  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  Convention  process.  Over  20 
State  legislatures  have  already  aoproved 
resolutions  calling  for  a  Constitutional 
Convention  to  aprrove  an  amendment 
requiring  a  balanced  Federal  budget 

I  have  also  Introduced  legislation  initl- 
aJly  sponsored  by  Senator  Sam  Ervln  of 
North  Carolina  which  would  provide  for 
an  orderly  Constitutional  Convention 
process,  so  that  If  the  States  act  in  this 
manner,  there  will  be  minimal  risk  from 
this  unprecedented  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcorb  at  this  point. 
S.J.  Res.  63 
Resolved.,  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
or  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
4mertca Jn  Congress  assembled  itwo-thirdj, 
Of  each  Boute  concurring  therein) .  That  the 


following  article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  after  its  submission  to  the  States 
for  ratification. 

"ABTXCl* " 

"Section  1.  Except  when  Congress  shall 
determine,  by  three-fourths  of  the  votes  of 
both  Houses  thereof,  that  a  grave  national 
emergency  exists,  the  Congress  shall  assure 
that  the  total  outlays  of  the  Government 
during  any  fiscal  year  (not  including  any 
outlays  for  the  redemption  of  bonds,  notes, 
or  other  obligations  of  the  tJnlted  States) 
do  not  exceed  the  total  receipts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment during  such  fiscal  year  (not  In- 
cluding any  receipts  derived  from  the  Is- 
suance of  bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations 
of  the  CTnlted  States) .". 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON   (for  himself. 
Mr.   Thtrmond,   Mr.   Staftord. 
Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Denton,  Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi,  Mr,  Specter.  Mr. 
Cranston,   Mr.    Randolph,   Mr. 
Matsunaca,  Mr.  DbConcini,  and 
Mr.  MrrcHELL) : 
S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing August  13,  1981,  as  "National  Blinded 
Veterans  Recognition  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sikpson  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  In  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sarbanes.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Ml. 
Specter.  Mr.  T5ongas.  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN.     Mr.     Levin.     Mr. 

RlXGLE.  Mr.   ZORINSKT.  Mr.  Ha- 

TAKAWA.  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley. Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr. 
BoRBK,      Mr.      Eacleton,     Mr. 

HlTDDLESTON.        Mr.        DANTORTH. 

Mr.  Rollings.  Mr,  Ditrenberger, 
Mr.    Dodd.    Mr.    Jackson,    Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr,  Pryor.  Mr, 
Heflin,  Mr,  Mathias,  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA,      Mr,      Bentsen.      Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr,  Cannon,  Mr,  De- 
CoNcmi,  Mr.  Btden,  Mr,  Arm- 
strong. Mr,  Chiles,  Mr,  Exon, 
Mr,    Cohen.    Mr,    Glenn.    Mr, 
BoscHwiTZ.     Mr,     Roth.     Mr, 
Waliop.  and  Mr,  Leahy)  : 
SJ,  Res,  65,  A  iolnt  resolution  pro- 
claiming Raoul   Wallenberg  to   be   an 
honorary  citl7en  of  the  United  States, 
and    reouestJng    the   President   to    as- 
certain from  the  Sov<et  nnion  the  where- 
abouts of    Raoul    Wallenberg    and    to 
secure  his  return  to  freedom:  by  unani- 
mous consent,  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreien  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell,  Mr,  Levin, 
and  Mr.  Hayakawa  on  th's  legislation  ap- 
pear earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.J.  Res.  66.  A  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating May  6,  1981,  as  "National  Nursing 
Home  Residents  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  NTTBSING  HOME  KESIOENTS  DAT 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  which 
proclaims  and  authorizes  the  President 


to  designate  May  6,  1981,  as  "National 
Nursing  Home  Residents  Day." 

The  month  of  May  has  been  officially 
declared  "Older  Americans  Month,"  The 
proclamation  I  am  introducing  will  go 
even  further  toward  honoring  a  most 
significant  group  within  the  senior  cit- 
izens poptilation — the  more  than  1  mil- 
lion senior  citizens  who  reside  in  nursing 
homes  throughout  these  United  States, 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
growing  shift  in  our  population — what  is 
commonly  called  the  graying  of  America. 
C^xrrently.  the  more  than  25  million 
senior  citizens  make  up  a  fuU  11  percent 
of  our  population.  It  has  been  projected 
that,  by  the  year  2000.  31.8  million,  or 
12,2  percent  of  the  population,  will  be 
65  years  of  age  or  more. 

But  perhaps  even  more  significant 
than  this  general  shift  In  the  population 
is  the  very  dramatic  shift  that  is  taking 
place  within  the  over-65  population  it- 
self, I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000.  the  oldest 
part  of  our  senior  citizens  populaticHi — 
those  85  years  and  over — will  be  growing 
most  rapidly. 

This  demographic  shift  translates  into 
some  very  real  challenges  for  our  insti- 
tutions. It  also  demands  a  reassessment 
of  our  own  personal  attitudes  toward  our 
elderly,  and  specifically  toward  that 
group  of  elderly  whose  value  is  all  too 
often  forgotten — the  nursing  home  resi- 
dents of  our  Nation,  These  citizens,  who 
frequently  are  treated  as  a  burden,  are 
actually  an  invaluable  source  of  wisdom 
and  experience.  It  is  our  resp<msiblllty 
to  foster  reintegration  of  this  group  into 
their  community — to  join  in  support  of 
this  valuable  resource  that  has,  through- 
out the  years,  helped  to  make  our  Nation 
great. 

Therefore,  Mr,  President,  I  am  proud 
to  introduce  this  joint  resolution  in  the 
Senate  to  set  aside  a  special  day  in  honor 
of  nursing  home  residents,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  support  this  resolution  to 
establish  May  6,  1981.  as  "National 
Nursing  Home  Residents  Day."  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  Congressman  (Claude  Pep- 
per, will  introduce  an  identical  joint 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.* 


By  Mr.  mOUYK: 
S.J.    Res.    67.    A    joint   resolution    to 
establish     "National     Nurse-Midwifery 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


NATIONAL    NtJBSE-l 

•  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr,  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  a  Senate  joint  resolution 
to  proclaim  the  week  of  April  19-26, 1982, 
as  "National  Nurse-Midwifery  Week"  in 
recogniticm  of  the  unique  contribution 
that  our  Nation's  nurse-midwlves  have 
made  to  the  high  quality  of  life  that  we 
possess  in  the  United  States, 

A  certified  nurse-midwife  Is  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  educated  in  the  two  dis- 
tinct disciplines  of  nursing  and  mid- 
wifery and  who  possesses  evidence  ot 
certification  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  American  College  of  Nurse- 
Midwlves,  The  nurse-midwifery  practice 
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is  the  independent  management  of  the 
care  of  essentially  normad  newborns  and 
women,  antepartally,  Intrapartally,  post- 
partally,  and/or  gynecologlcally.  This  oc- 
curs within  a  health  care  system  which 
provides  for  medical  consultation,  col- 
laborative management,  and  referral  and 
is  in  accord  with  the  "functions,  stand- 
ards and  qualifications  for  nurse-mid- 
wifery practice"  as  defined  by  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Nurse-Mldwives. 

There  are  approximately  2.200  nurse- 
midwives  in  the  United  States  and  the 
25  universities  across  our  Nation  who 
have  trained  nurse-mldwlves,  represent 
some  of  the  most  prestigious  institutiwis 
that  we  have:  for  example.  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Yale,  Coliunbia,  and  Georgetown 
Universities. 

Although  nurse-mldwlfery  formally 
began  in  this  country  In  1925  when  Mary 
Breckenrldge  established  the  first  nurse- 
midwifery  service  in  eastern  Kentucky, 
there  has  been  a  significant  increase  in 
nurse-midwlves  only  within  the  past  10 
years.  In  fact,  this  profession  has  doubled 
its  membership  in  the  past  5  years  and 
there  are  projections  of  nearly  5.000 
nurse-midwlves  serving  by  the  year  1990. 
Nurse-midwlves  practice  today  in  a 
variety  of  settings  including  traditional 
hospitals,  public  health  departments, 
private  practicing  phydclans,  family 
plaiming  clinics,  and  the  Independent 
and  copractices  of  other  nurse-midwlves. 
They  have  been  working  cloedy  with 
various  hospital  authorities  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  order  to 
insure  that  the  consumer  will  truly  have 
ccMnplete  freedom  of  choice  and  as  part 
of  this,  that  the  certified  nurse-midwife 
will  be  able  to  have  hospital  admitting 
privileges. 

Prom  all  Uie  evidence  that  I  have  seen, 
the  availability  of  high  quality  nurse- 
midwife  services  have  very  definitely 
been  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation. 
Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  this  leg- 
islation today  in  order  to  provide  the 
profession  with  the  public  recognition 
that  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion  be   printed   in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKO,  as  follows: 

SJ.  R«a.  87 
Wliereas  tbe  health  and  safety  of  chlld- 
bearlog  families  la  of  paramount  Importance 
In  our  society; 

Whereas  nurse-mldwlves  have  practiced  In 
this  country  since  coming  to  the  mountains 
of  eastern  Kentucky  in  1936; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
long  history  of  support  for  the  nurae-oald- 
wlfery  practice  and  education; 

Whereas  certified  nurse-mldwlves  have 
demonstrated  their  ablUty  to  give  high  qual- 
ity care  to  normal  mothers  and  babies 
throughout  the  maternity  cycle,  and  their 
emphasis  on  health  teaching  and  high  qual- 
ity care  for  weU  mothers  and  babies  makes 
them  a  valuable  part  of  the  health  care 
team  and  makes  their  services  Increasingly 
In  demand  by  the  public: 

Whereas  nurse-mldwlfery  care  has  a 
proven  record  In  redudag  Infant  morbidity 
and  mortality; 

Whereas  nurse-mldwlfery  care  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  cost  effecUve  for  families 
and  for  the  Nation; 


Whereas  chlldbearing  families  have  found 
nurse-midwlves  responsive  to  their  wishes 
for  more  participatory  maternity  care;   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  already  recog- 
nized the  autonomous  practice  of  certified 
nurse-mldwlves  under  both  Medicaid  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices (CHAMPUS) :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  Congress  de- 
clares April  19  to  26.  1983  as  National  Nurse- 
Mid  wlfery  Week,  and  Congress  recognizes  the 
unique  contribution  that  nurse-mldwlves 
have  made  to  mothers  and  babies  In  the 
United  SUtea  during  the  past  half  century.^ 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS 


S.    S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  63,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  provide  compUance  date  extensions 
for  steelmaking  facilities  on  a  case-by- 
^»se  basis  to  facilitate  modernization. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MxTzxNBAUif,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  63, 
supra. 

S.    114 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DiConciwi,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  114,  a 
bill  to  establish  rational  criteria  for  the 
imposition  of  the  sentence  of  death,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.     141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsbn,  the 
Senator  frtwn  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  141,  a  bill 
relating  to  tax  treatment  of  qualified 
dividend  reinvestment  plans, 
s.  a  07 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mttchell,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  207,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  to  limit  the  property  and 
casualty  and  life  insurance  activities  of 
bank  holding  companies  and  their  sub- 
sidiaries. 

S.    367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  267,  a  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Pederal 
tort  claims  provisions  of  that  title  are 
the  exclusive  remedy  In  medical  malprac- 
tice actions  and  proceedings  resiiltlng 
from  federally  authorized  National 
Guard  training  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

a.  4  OS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  B^thias),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  »Mr.  Matsunaga), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Lugar),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Blr.  Schiott)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Orassley),  the  Senator  from 
OklahMna  (Mr.  Boren).  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tson- 
CAS)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  408, 


a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  earned  Income  of  citi- 
zens or  resident*  of  the  United  States 
earned  abroad,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hewz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  432,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on  the 
International  Application  of  Antitrust 
Laws. 

S.    4S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  481.  a  bill  to 
restore  the  right  of  voluntary  prayer  In 
public  schools  and  to  promote  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers. 

S.    517 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawk- 
ins) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  517, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  further  assessment  of  the  valid- 
ity of  the  theory  concerning  depletion  of 
ozone  in  the  stratosphere  by  halocarbon 
compounds  before  proceeding  with  any 
further  regulation  of  such  compounds,  to 
provide  for  periodic  review  of  the  status 
of  the  theory  of  ozone  depletion,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.    927 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Batjctjs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  527,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  subject  pension  trmts  to  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  511  on  unrelated 
business  Income  for  income  related  to 
the  sale  or  rental  of  farmland  and  graz- 
ing  land. 

B.    833 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick).  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  622,  a  bill  to  control  the 
export  of  hazardous  wastes. 

S.    631 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  631,  a  bill  to  dismiss 
certain  cases  pending  before  the  Edu- 
cation Appeal  Board. 

S.    664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  664,  a  bill  to  amend  section  481(d)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
s.  ••• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  698,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  assist  the  Yuma  County  Wa- 
ter Users'  Association,  Ariz.,  to  relocate 
the  headquarters  of  such  association. 

S.  701 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  tbe 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Numi) ,  the 
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Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Prtoh)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  . 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mkl- 
CHER),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  BoREN)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  701,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exclusion  from  taxation  of 
Interest  earned  on  deposits  which  are 
iised  for  residential  mortgage  lending 
purposes. 

a.  TS4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  734, 
an  original  bill  to  encourage  exports  by 
facilitating  the  formation  and  operation 
of  export  trading  companies,  export 
trade  associations,  and  the  expansion  of 
export  trade  services  generally. 

a.   760 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tson- 
gas)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  750, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  nonrefundable 
tax  credits  for  Investments  in  qualified 
Industrial  energy  efBcIency  and  fuel  con- 
version projects,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   777 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  777,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Pederal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  over  the  discharge  of 
dredged  or  fill  material  to  those  dis- 
charges which  are  Into  navigable  waters, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

B.  857 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  857,  a  bill  to 
Impose  quantitative  restrictions  on  the 
Importation  of  lamb  meat. 

8.   877 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  877,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  8M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  894  a 
bill  to  exempt  rural  electrical  coopera- 
uves  from  fees  under  the  Pederal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 

SEMATZ   JOIWT   RESOLUTION    IJ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr  Tson- 
CAS),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr 
Hatch)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abdnor)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12 
a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  Novem- 
ber 14  of  each  year  as  "Operating  Room 
Nurses  Day." 

tXMATK   JOIKT  RCSOLUTIOIT    SO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  .  the 


Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  DAmato)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  .  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  G-rn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
ski)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  50,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  July  17.  1981  as  "National 
POW-MIA  Recognition  Day." 

SENATE    CONCtnUlENT   RESOLtTTION   4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4,  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  imple- 
menting the  objectives  of  the  Interna- 
tional Year  of  Disabled  Persons  (1981). 

SENATE   KESOLimoN    74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  tbe 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danporth), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton) ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Huddieston),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolutlmi 
74,  a  resolution  relating  to  actions  taken 
by  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Non- 
allned  Movement  at  their  recently  con- 
cluded meeting  in  New  Ddhi. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  111— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  mPANT  NUTRITION 

Mr.  LEAHY  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committeee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry: 

S.  Rxs.  Ill 

Whereas  It  Is  the  right  of  every  chUd  to  be 
adequately  nourished  as  a  means  of  attain- 
ing and  maintaining  proper  health,  and  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  every  society  to  ensure 
the  effective  enjoyment  of  this  right  so  that 
children  may  develop  to  their  ftiU  potential; 

Whereas  nutrition  Is  among  the  most 
critical  needs  of  Infants  fnxn  birth: 

Whereas  mother's  milk  provides  the  best 
possible  food  for  Infants  and  breastfeeding 
provides  the  optimal  biological  and  emo- 
tional means  of  nourishment  for  health 
child  development; 

Whereas  Infant  feeding  practices  are  of 
critical  importance  and  Inappropriate  feed- 
ing practices  can  lead  to  malnutrition  and 
death,  particularly  when  economic  condi- 
tions In  the  home  and  the  community  limit 
access  to  food,  adequate  sanitation,  and 
other  basic  health  safeguards; 

Whereas  member  nations  of  tbe  World 
Health  Organization  and  UNTCEF  conscious 
of  these  conditions  and  aware  of  the  Impact 
of  certain  marketing  practices  of  manufac- 
turers of  breastmllk  substitutes,  have  been 
developing  a  code  to  promote  health  pro- 
grams which  encourage  breastfeeding  and 
guide  the  development  of  acceptable  market- 
ing practices  of  breastmllk  subatltutes; 

Whereas  the  formulation  of  this  code  waa 
affirmed  by  consensus  at  tbe  May  IMO  World 


Health  Assembly,  and  the  Bsecutlve  Board 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  unani- 
mously approved  a  proposed  draft  of  such  a 
code  In  January  1981.  which  Is  to  t>e  sub- 
mitted to  member  nations  at  the  World 
Health  Assembly  In  May  1981;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  hlstorlcaUy 
been  the  world  leader  in  advocating  and  up- 
holding the  rights  of  all  individuals  for  ade- 
quate nutrition  and  health,  and  tbe  United 
States  Oovernment  supported  resolutions  on 
breastfeeding.  Infant  nutrition,  and  sales 
promotion  of  Infant  foods  which  were 
adopted  by  the  World  Health  Assembly  In 
1974.   1978.  and   1980:   Now.  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that: 

(1)  tbe  United  SUtes  representoUves  to 
the  meeting  of  the  World  Health  Assembly 
In  May  1981  should  vote  in  favor  of  adopting 
the  "International  Code  of  Marketing  of 
BreastmUk  Substitutes."  proposed  by  th« 
World  Health  Organization  and  UNICKP.  and 
should  oppose  amendments  which  weaken 
the  purpose  or  delay  the  use  of  this  code; 

(3)  the  American  infant  formula  Industry 
should  abide  by  the  guidelines  of  this  code, 
particularly  with  respect  to  exports  and  ac- 
tivities of  subsidiaries  In  developing  coun- 
tries: 

(3)  the  President  should  actively  encour- 
age the  governments  of  other  coiintrles  ex- 
porting Infant  formula  to  call  upon  the  In- 
fant formula  Industries  in  their  respective 
countries  to  comply  with  this  code;  and 

(4)  the  President  should  cooperate  with 
the  governments  of  developing  countries  In 
their  efforts  to  develop  health  standards  and 
programs  designed  to  Implement  the  objec- 
tive of  this  code. 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  the  Infant  nutrition  resolu- 
tion, along  with  Senator  Hattikld. 

This  resolutlcm  expresses  the  support 
of  this  body  lor  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nizaticm  (WHO)  and  UNKTEP's  efforts  to 
combat  Infant  malnutrition  by  support- 
ing breastfeeding  and  countering  the 
trend  toward  inappropriate  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  infant  feeding  practices. 
Specifically,  the  resolution  calls  for  the 
President  to  support  the  International 
Code  of  Marketing  of  Breastmllk  Sub- 
stitutes, which  has  been  developed  by 
WHO  and  UNICEP  in  close  consultation 
with  health  and  nutrition  scientists,  gov- 
ernment health  ministries,  nongovern- 
mental organizations  active  In  the  areas 
of  health,  nutrition,  development  and 
consumer  affairs,  and  representatives  of 
the  infant  formula  industry. 

The  persistance  of  widespread  banger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  world  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  most  awesome  challenges 
confronting  humanity.  Hunger  has  many 
faces,  but  is  perhaps  most  tragic  when  It 
strikes  at  the  lives  of  children.  Over  200 
million  young  children  are  chronically 
malnourished,  and  each  year  more  than 
11  million  children  die  before  reachlns 
their  first  birthday.  Less  well  known  la 
the  fact  that  each  year  as  many  as  10 
million  Infants  in  developing  countries 
suffer  acutely  from  the  effects  of  bottle 
feeding  under  poverty  ccxiditlons. 

Mother's  millr  provides  all  of  the  essen- 
tial nutrients  required  for  infant  health, 
as  well  as  a  range  of  natural  anti-infec- 
tive properties.  It  is  the  optimal  means  of 
feeding  for  all  Infants  for  at  least  the 
first  4  to  6  months.  When  mothers  have 
ready  access  to  clean  wsU^r.  refrigeration 
and  mcxlem  stoves,  are  able  to  read  for- 
mula labels  and  mixing  instructions,  and 
have  sufDcient  incomes  to  be  able  to  mix 
formula  full  strength,  feeding  wtth  tat- 
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mula  can  be  »  viable  alternative  to 
breastfeeding.  But  in  most  areas  of  de- 
veloping countries.  Infant  formula  use 
has  been  shown  to  be  extremely  hazard- 
ous. Dr.  Halfdan  Mahler.  Director  Gen- 
eral of  WHO  has  said: 

Evidence  from  the  Third  World  lndlo»te« 
that  inffcnU  breastfed  for  leae  than  6  niontha. 
or  not  at  all,  have  a  mortality  rate  6  to  10 
times  higher  In  the  second  6  months  of  life 
than  thoae  breastfed  for  8  months  or  mere. 

Modernization  and  urbanization  are 
among  the  major  causes  of  declining 
breastfeeding  and  increased  bottle  feed- 
ing. Another  important  (and  relatively 
more  controllable)  cause  has  been  the 
vigorous  advertising  and  promocional 
campaigns  undertaken  by  formula  man- 
ufacturers, billboards,  posters,  calen- 
dars, and  "baby  books"  have  been  used 
to  promote  formula  use.  "Milk  nurses" 
or  "mothercraft"  workers,  oftoi  dressed 
to  resemble  nurses,  have  visited  mothers 
in  maternity  wards,  in  clinics  and  in 
homes,  offering  free  samples  of  formula. 
Once  interrupted,  the  process  of  lacta- 
tion can  be  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
establish. 

James  Grant,  executive  director  of 
UNICEP,  h&s  highlighted  the  importance 
of  countercyclical  measures  to  protect 
breastfeeding : 

In  the  crucial  first  few  months  of  life, 
breastfeeding  Is  usually  the  young  child's 
Ufe-Une.  And  the  recent  drift  towards  the 
bottle  feeding  of  b-ibles,  a  drift  for  which  the 
Industrialized  world  has  provided  both  the 
example  and  the  means,  has  costs  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  lives. 

Sadly,  therefore,  "advertising"  the  fact 
that  breast  milk  is  best  is  now  also  a  neces- 
sary step  in  improving  child  health  .  .  . 

In  part,  the  camp«Ugn  for  breastfeeding 
must  also  be  a  campaign  to  regulate  chose 
who  prottaote  and  seU  conunerclal  Infant 
formula  to  mothers  who  do  not  need  It,  can- 
not afford  It,  and  are  unable  to  safely  use  It. 

No  one  argues  seriously  that  infant 
formula  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
marketplace.  A  small  percentage  of 
women  are  physiologically  incapable  of 
breastfeeding;  for  their  children,  for- 
mula can  be  lifesaving.  All  mothers,  of 
course,  ^ould  be  able  to  make  their  own 
choices  about  Infant  feeding  practices. 
Mothers  should  be  able  to  make  informed 
choices,  howevw,  with  full  knowledge  as 
to  the  benefits  of  breastfeeding  and  the 
health  risks  posed  by  bottle  feeding. 

The  WHO/UNICEP  code  represents  a 
major  first  step  forward  toward  safe- 
guarding the  practices  of  breastfeeding 
and  restricting  the  more  egregious  forms 
of  advertising  and  promotion  of  commer- 
cial breast  milk  substitutes.  The  code  is 
based  on  the  findings  and  recommend  a - 
tions  of  the  historic  October  1979  WHO/ 
UNICEP  Meeting  on  Infant  and  Young 
ChUd  Feeding,  which  brought  together 
150  representatives  from  international 
health  and  development  organizations, 
member  governments,  the  health  and 
nutrition  sciences.  nMigovemmental  or- 
ganizations such  as  OXPAM.  the  Chris- 
tian Medical  Commission  and  the  Infant 
Formula  Action  Coalition,  and  the  infant 
formula  industry. 

TTie  same  broad  cross-spectrum  of  In- 
dividuals and  organizations  have  been 
fully  represented  in  the  series  of  con- 
sultations    convened     by     WHO     and 


UNICEP  as  an  integral  part  of  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  the  code.  A  final  draft 
of  the  code  has  now  received  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  executive  boards  of 
both  WHO  and  UNICEP. 

At  last  year's  World  Health  Assembly, 
the  resolution  calling  on  the  staff  of 
WHO  and  UNICEP  to  develop  a  code 
passed  unanimously,  with  almo^  60  dele- 
gations speaking  <hi  the  need  for  a  strong 
code.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  Under 
Secretary  for  Health  Sir  George  Young 
recently  announced  that  his  Government 
would  support  the  code.  Young's  cm- 
nouncement  came  sifter  more  than  180 
Memjbers  of  Partiament  from  all  parties 
had  signed  an  "Early  Day  Motion"  in 
support  of  the  code.  The  code  itself  Is 
expected  to  receive  virtually  unanimous 
support  this  year. 

Recently  three  American  infant  for- 
mula companies  announced  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  code,  after  previously  ex- 
pressing support.  In  my  view,  these  com- 
panies are  taking  an  extremely  short- 
sighted position.  In  light  of  the  over- 
whelming support  which  the  code  has 
received  from  both  developed  and  devel- 
oping countries — and  the  fact  that  these 
companies  wish  to  continue  operating  in 
these  same  countries — together  with  the 
fact  that  this  code  is  to  be  adopted  as  a 
reccmamendation  to  be  voluntarily  com- 
plied with,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  for- 
mula companies  are  seriously  overreact- 
ing. To  again  quote  UNTCEF's  Mr.  Grant: 

It  Is  hard  to  see  the  disadvantages  for  re- 
^mnslble  manufacturers  If  a  general  Oode 
of  Marketing  Is  Implemented  that  prevents 
less  responsible  producers  from  using  unde- 
sirable forms  of  brand  competltton. 

I  am  sutenitting  this  resolution  today 
as  a  reminder  that  our  Nation  continues 
to  be  deeply  concerned  about  the  fate 
of  all  of  the  world's  children  and  com- 
mitted to  working  for  a  world  in  which 
no  child  need  go  to  bed  hungry  at  night. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Infant  Nutrition  Resolution.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  DEEP  DREDGE 
HARBORS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    31 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  809)  to  require  recovery  of 
certain  expenditures  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  construction  of  deep-draft 
channels  and  ocean  and  Great  Lakes 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  to  author- 
ize such  construction  in  specified 
circumstances. 


CONSTRUCTION    OP    INLAND 
WATERWAY  PROJECT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    32 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI  submitted  an  amend- 


ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  fS.  810)  to  provide  for  the  re- 
covery of  capital  and  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  assignable  to  com- 
mercial waterway  transportation  for  cer- 
tain U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In- 
land waterway  projects. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  amendments  designed 
to  improve  both  our  Inland  waterway 
system  and  our  coastal  port  system. 
These  two  amendments  seek  to  augment 
these  systems  in  a  way  that  makes  sense 
economically,  and  in  a  way  that  assures 
more  rapid  development  of  the  truly 
needed  projects. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
long  believed  that  our  Nation  no  longer 
has  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  subsidize 
major  commercial  beneficiaries  of  water- 
borne  transportation.  Such  subsidies 
create  economic  distortions  that  damage 
competitive  modes  of  transportation  and 
prove  unfair  to  the  American  taxpaying 
public.  A  sound  system  of  cost  recovery 
not  only  lessens  those  distortions,  but  it 
provides  a  mechanism  to  assure  the  pub- 
lic that  only  the  truly  necessary  and  im- 
porttuit  projects  will  be  built  to  meet  the 
long-term  needs  of  our  country. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  continue  a  significant  Federal  sub- 
sidy for  waterbome  transportation.  But 
the  amendments  provide  for  a  phased 
reduction  in  the  level  of  that  subsidy,  and 
assure  greater  market  participation  In 
the  selection  of  projects.  Very  simply,  if 
the  users  of  a  proposed  project  are  will- 
ing to  pay  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
costs  of  a  project,  as  well  as  its  future 
operation  and  maintenance,  the  Congress 
and  the  public  will  know  that  the  project 
is  likely  to  prove  a  wise  investment.  Cost- 
sharing  will  give  the  taxpayers  a  sense  of 
confidence  they  now  lack. 

Because  of  that  confidence,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  expedite  projects. 
In  fact,  these  amendments  authorize  the 
construction  of  future  commercial  water- 
way and  port  projects,  eliminating  the 
need  for  protracted  and  frustrating  con- 
gressional delays.  Let  me  explain  how 
the  two  amendments  work. 

The  first  amendment  replaces  lan- 
guage in  S.  809,  which  is  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  cost-recovery  on  deep- 
draft  channels.  My  alternative  approach 
is  intended  to  provide  for  more  rapid  port 
Improvements  in  return  for  cost-sharing 
on  certain  projects.  It  offers  port  op- 
erators this  option:  you  pay  for  part  of 
the  cost,  and  we  will  move  your  project 
to  the  head  of  the  list  of  work  to  be 
accomplished. 

Section  2  spells  out  various  congres- 
sional findings;  these  are  clear  and  need 
no  further  explanation. 

Section  3  creates  an  automatic  au- 
thorization procedure  that  will  enable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to 
deepen  any  major  harbor  beyond  the 
depth  of  40  feet  whenever  a  local  pub- 
lic entity— either  a  State  or  city  or  re- 
gional authority— agrees  to  pay  half  the 
projects  construction  costs  during  the 
construction  period,  plus  75  percent  of 
the  future  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  for  the  project.  The  local  public 
entity  must  provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Army  with  evidence  that  it  has  estab- 
lished a  mechanism  that  will  assure  those 
payments. 

The  local  public  entity  would  have  a 
variety  of  options.  It  might  establish  a 
port  fee  system  collected  from  vessels 
using  the  port,  or  It  might  Issue  bonds, 
or  it  might  utilize  general  revenues.  The 
choice  is  strictly  a  local  one. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  it  clear  that  the 
local  public  agency  has  the  authority  to 
collect  a  user  fee  from  users  of  the  chan- 
nel—a fee  that  might  be  designed  to  en- 
able the  local  agency  to  pay  off  revenue 
bonds  or  to  repay  the  local  portion  of 
the  cost  of  operations  and  maintenance 
Once  the  local  public  entity  provides 
the  assurances  I  have  described  toward 
the  costs  of  the  construction  and  opera- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  di- 
rected to  give  a  high  priority,  in  his  re- 
quest for  the  budget,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  that  project  over  projects  of  simi- 
lar character. 

I  anticipate  that  such  an  automatic 
authorization  process,  plus  priority  fund- 
ing, would  truly  expe<?ite  project  devel- 
opment. Yet  I  remain  «>?'en  to  other  sug- 
gestions for  methods  to^ssure  even  more 
completely  that  such  work  would  be 
moved  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

I  should  add  that  there  may  be  a  need 
to  create  greater  flexibUity  in  the  method 
for  making  the  local  payment,  or  even 
allowing  the  local  interests  to  move  for- 
ward to  dredge  the  main  harbor  chan- 
nels as  a  fully  local  project,  outside  the 
program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Let  me  explain  why  I  believe  such  an 
approach  is  very  important.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  heard  testimony  from  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  corps  told 
us  that  it  could  not  complete  a  proposed 
deepending  of  Norfolk  Harbor  in  Vir- 
ginia untU  1989,  even  assuming  that 
everything  falls  into  place— that  there 
are  no  hitches  in  authorizing  or  fund- 
ing the  project,  or  In  obtaining  such 
items  as  the  necessary  dredging  equip- 
ment and  spoil  disposal  areas. 

I  find  such  slow  process  totally  unac- 
ceptable. We  must  find  a  better  ap- 
proach, which  is  what  this  bill  seeks  to 
achieve. 

This  amendment  includes  one  further 
technique  for  expediting  the  program 
If  the  local  public  entity  also  agrees  to 
repay  the  full  costs  of  the  corps'  studies 
to  design  the  project,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  will  give  that  study  a  high 
priority  in  any  request  for  general  in- 
vestigation funds  and  he  will  be  directed 
to  expedite  that  study  and  complete  it 
within  3  years.  Obviously,  there  are 
cases  where  the  study  could  be  completed 
in  much  less  time ;  the  point  is  that  the 
study  should  be  completed  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

A  major  problem  with  the  corps  pro- 
gram for  port  development — and  water 
resources  in  general— is  the  total  ab- 
sence of  priorities.  U  Congress  were  to 
authorize  and  fund  the  Norfolk  project 
we  are  also  likely  to  authorize  and  fund 
similar  projects  for  New  Orleans  and 
MobUe  and  Charleston  and  Galveston 
and  any  number  of  other  Important 
porta. 
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We  must  find  some  way  to  tJlaw  the 
market  and  the  shippers  to  select  the 
cost-effective  priority.  My  proposal  will 
assure  the  citizens  of  Norfolk,  or  the 
cltlzois  of  Mobile,  or  the  citizens  of  Gal- 
veston, or  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans 
that  If  they  and  their  customers  can  get 
their  act  together,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  move  their  project  ahead  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  I  would  hope  that 
such  work  could  be  completed  in  periods 
far  shorter  thtm  the  8  years  projected 
by  Genersa  Helberg.  That  may  not  be 
possible,  but  at  least  it  will  be  completed 
In  8  years.  The  funds  will  be  focused 
on  those  ports  which  need  to  be  deep- 
ened, rather  than  being  spread  broadly 

and  slowly— among  a  large  number  of 
ports,  dragging  the  completion  dates  well 
into  the  1990's  or  beyond. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  approach 
is  strictly  dlscretlcMiary:  If  a  port  decides 
not  to  cost -share  and  thus  obtain  prior- 
ity treatment,  it  may  sUU  receive  fund- 
ing In  the  traditional— although  slow- 
process. 

My  sectmd  amendment  replaces  the 
language  in  S.  810,  which  is  the  adminis- 
tration's cost-recovery  proposal  for  In- 
land waterways.  My  alternative  would 
establish  a  new  cost  recovery  system  for 
inland  navigation.  In  many  ways,  it  Is 
similar  to  legislation  I  sponsored  several 
years  ago.  That  earlier  legislation  passed 
the  Senate,  but  did  not  become  law. 

This  amendment  establishes  a  per- 
centage cost  recovery  for  Inland  watCT- 
ways  that  is  identical  to  what  I  have 
proposed  for  coastal  ports:  50-percent 
capital  expenditures,  plus  75  percent  of 
operation  and  maintenance  expenditures. 
There  are  a  couple  of  significant 
changes  from  my  1977  and  1978  legisla- 
tion. First,  that  earlier  legislation  had 
required  100-percent  cost  recovery  on  op- 
erations and  maintenance.  This  amend- 
ment reduces  that  figure,  but  envisions 

a  more  rapid  imposition  of  user  charges 

5  years,  rather  than  10  years. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  requires 
that  in  the  initial  year  of  cost  recovery 
(fiscal  year  1983),  the  users  of  the  sys- 
tem would  pay  25  percent  of  the  total 
expenditures  for  operations  and  mainte- 
nance; in  the  second  year.  50  percent 
of  those  operating  expenditures;  in  the 
third  year.  75  percent  of  expenditures 
for  operations  and  maintenance;  in  the 
fourth  year.  75  percent  of  opwations 
and  maintenance,  plus  25  percent  of  the 
capital  expenditures  from  the  preceding 
year.  In  the  fifth  year,  and  thereafter, 
the  percentage  would  stand  at  75  per- 
cent of  operations  and  maintenance.  jHus 
50  percent  of  capital  expenditures.  User 
fees  would  be  based  on  the  previous  year's 
expenditures  for  such  work. 

It  must  be  noted,  of  course,  that  this 
amendment  provides  a  permanent  25- 
percent  Federal  subsidy  of  operations  and 
maintenance  costs,  plus  a  50-percent 
capital  subsidy.  I  do  not  know  that  these 
suggested  percentages  are  set  at  the  cor- 
rect levels.  However.  I  do  beheve  that 
they  represent  a  sound  starting  point. 
And,  I  believe  that  a  case  is  more  likely 
to  be  made  for  higgler  levels  of  cost 
recovery,  rather  than  lower. 
Currently.  Federal  law  imposes  a  mod- 


est fuertsK  on  the  Inland  barge  system, 
a  tax  which  President  Reagan  has  sug- 
gested be  sharply  increased.  I  would 
make  two  points.  First,  my  amendment 
provides  that  any  fuel  tax  payments  by 
an  operator  be  credited  as  an  offset 
against  the  user  fees  to  be  paid  by  that 
operator.  There  would  be  no  double  col- 
lection; some  of  the  percentage  fee  would 
be  paid  by  existing  fuel  tax.  with  addi- 
tional charges  collected  in  lockage  fee*. 
segment  charges,  and  other  methods  that 
more  accurately  refiect  the  use  and  co6t 
of  the  Inland  waterways. 

Second,  I  believe  a  user  fee  that  is 
more  closely  related  to  the  location  of 
expenditures  makes  more  sense,  lessen- 
ing the  danger  and  problems  of  cross- 
subsidies  within  the  waterways  In- 
dustry. 

This    amendment    also    envisions    a 
change  from  current  law  in  the  defini- 
tion of   inland   waterways,   eliminating 
the  present  exclusion  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  and  various  other  waterways 
that  now  are  free  of  any  charge  or  tax. 
I  believe  this  bill  offers  major  benefits 
to  the  waterway  industry,  in  return  for 
this  fee.  Section  5  provides  automatic 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
using  funds  from  the  Inland  Waterways 
Trust   Fund,   to  construct  new   inland 
waterways  projects.   It  will   work  this 
way:    If  the  Corps  of  Engineers  finds 
that  a  waterways  project  is  cost  effective 
and  sound  from  an  engineering  and  en- 
vironmental basis,  and  represents  a  |m1- 
ority  need  in  the  development  of  the 
waterways   of   the   United    States,   the 
Secretary  may.  without  further  congres- 
sional authorization,  use  the  trust  fund 
to    build    the    project.    Thus,    assuming 
there  Is  enough  money  in  the  trust  fund, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  working  with 
the  waterways  industry,  would  have  the 
sole  discretion  to  construct  those  proj- 
ects essential  to  the  development  of  a 
sound  waterway  system. 

I  am  convinced  this  will  provide  a 
useful  tool  in  expediting  projects,  as- 
suring that  there  will  no  longer  be  un- 
necessary and  needless  fights  and  delays 
over  whether  or  not  to  build  projects 
such  as  locks  and  dam  26  on  the 
Mississippi. 

I  would  also  like  to  explain  how  the 
Waterways  Trust  Fund  would  work. 
Present  law  requires  that  the  trust  fund 
be  expended  on  waterway  projects,  when 
authorized  and  awropriated  by  Con- 
gress. Under  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  both  the  existing  tax  and 
the  new  user  charges  would  be  deposited 
in  the  trust  fund.  Moneys  in  that  fund 
would  be  guaranteed  to  be  available  for 
spending  on  new  waterway  construction 
projects;  projects  now  under  construc- 
tion would  be  continued  by  direct  ap- 
propriations. 

It  is  my  intent  that  the  fund — ^financed 
by  both  operating  and  construction 
charges — would  be  the  sole  source  of 
new  construction  work.  But  I  recognize 
that  such  a  limitation  may  eventually 
prove  impractical,  and  that  some  gen- 
eral revenues  eventually  may  have  to  be 
transferred  to  the  fund  to  assure  rapid 
project  woilc. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  these  amend- 
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ments  represent  a  sound  approach.  Yet 
I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  the  ultimate 
answer.  Rather,  I  am  convinced  that 
they  provide  a  oajus  for  dlscusslo'^  P'ld 
I  believe  they  merit  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  my  colleagues  and  the  indus- 
tries affected. 

I  should  point  out  that  I  do  not  offer 
these  amendments  in  smy  effort  to  un- 
dercut the  administration.  I  commend 
the  administration  for  its  initiative. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  t-ubllc  Works  needs 
to  consider  alternative  approaches  to  as- 
sure that  we  eventually  report  the  most 
practical  and  effective  legislation  to  get 
these  programs  moving  forward  oc  a 
fair  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
suit  that  a  copy  of  a  chart  showing  the 
costs  of  my  amendment  to  S.  810,  plus 
a  copy  of  both  amendments,  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord.  I  shoiild  note 
that  the  figures  In  the  chart  assiune  the 
fiscal  year  1982  level  of  waterways  f\md- 
ing,  a  level  that  may  not  persist  once  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  project  nears 
completion,  and  once  the  waterways  In- 
dxistry  begins  to  press  for  the  more  cost- 
effective  projects  as  a  technique  for  low- 
ering its  overall  expendltiu^s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments and  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AXXMSKXIfT  No.  31 

Beginning  with  page  1,  line  3,  strike  all 
through  line  3  on  page  8  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Thla  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Coastal 
Port  Improvement  Act  of  1981." 

"coNGKiasioirAi.  mfSDias 

"SBC  2.  (a)   Congress  finds  that: 

"(1)  An  Increase  In  the  volumes  of  coal, 
grain,  and  other  bulk  commodities  that  are 
exported  by  the  United  States  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  ths  continuing  development  of 
productive  jobs  in  the  nation's  private  sec- 
tor and  improvement  in  the  nation's  balance 
of  International  payments; 

"(2)  Increased  exp>orts  will  be  more  eco- 
noDolcal  If  shipped  on  vessels  having  drafts 
greater  than  can  now  be  accommodated  at 
barbors  of  the  T7nlted  States:  and 

"(3)  The  absence  of  any  realistic  consid- 
eration of  the  needs  and  demands  of  ship- 
pers and  the  marketplace  In  the  selection 
of  priorities  In  the  construction  of  major 
harbors  is  wasteful  of  national  resources, 
and,  therefore,  falls  to  meet  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Congress  further  finds  that  within 
the  limited  funds  that  will  be  available  to 
the  United  States  for  major  harbor  improve- 
ments. Investments  should  be  undertaken  in 
s  manner  that  provides  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  assurance  that  siich  Investments 
will  prove  wise  and  will  provide  ecoiiomlc 
benefits  to  the  Nation. 

"(c)  Therefore,  the  Congress  declares 
that  the  sound  economic  development  of  the 
Nation  requires  the  dredging  of  major  har- 
bors, on  the  basis  of  their  priority,  to  depths 
greater  than  now  exist,  and  that  economic 
considerations  and  priorities  are  best  imple- 
mented when  commercial  and  other  direct 
beneficiaries  of  such  imorovements  partici- 
pate, through  cost-sharing,  in  the  selection 
and  the  exoedltlous  completion  of  such 
needed  projects. 

"(d)  It  is.  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  establish  a  system  of  cost-sharing  in 
the  development  of  ma'or  harbors  that  pro- 
motes the  more  exnedltlous  construction  of 
a— dad  harbor  projects  to  depths  greater  ttian 


40  feet,  and  further  promotes  equity  and 
efllclency  among  all  harbor  projecU. 

"paOJECT    ATrrHOBJZATXOMS 

"S«c.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  (herein- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary"), is  authorized  to  deepen  any  major 
harbor  to  a  depth  greater  than  40  feet  below 
mean  low  water  whenever  a  non-Pederal 
public  body  requests  such  deepening  and, 
upon  completion  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
necessary  engineering  and  environmental 
studies  and  cost  estimates  for  such  work, 
agrees  In  writing  to  pay  60  per  centum  of  the 
project  construction  coat  during  the  period 
of  construction,  plus  76  per  centum  of 
future  operating  and  maintenance  costs  of 
such  project.  Prior  to  the  Initiation  of  con- 
struction, such  non-Pederal  public  body  shall 
provide  to  the  Secretary  evidence  that  it  has 
established  a  mechanism,  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  that  will  assure  such  payments. 

■■(b)  Any  non-Pederal  public  body  that 
signs  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  under 
the  terms  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
Is  authorized  to  recover  all  or  ^  portion  of 
the  body's  share  of  the  cost  of  the  work  to  be 
performed  J)  ursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  through  the  collection  of  fees  from 
commercial  vessels  utilizing  such  works. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  non-Federal  public  body 
agrees  In  writing  with  the  Secretary  to  repay 
the  cost  of  the  studies  and  estimates  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  once 
such  studies  and  estimates  are  completed, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  such  study  and  esti- 
mates a  high  priority  In  any  request  for 
general  investigation  funds,  and  shall  expe- 
dite such  study  and  estimates,  together  with 
environmental  reviews,  and  seek  to  complete 
such  study,  estimates,  and  review  within 
three  years  of  their  Initiation. 

"(d)    Payments  by   a  non-Pederal   public 

body  under  the  terms  of  this  section  shall  be 

made  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  deposit  such 

payments  In  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"puoarrr  TBXATinitT 

"Sbc.  4.  Once  a  local  public  entity  provides 
the  assurances  described  In  Section  3(a)  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  in  any  request 
for  construction  funds,  give  a  high  priority 
to  the  construction  of  such  project  over 
projects  of  a  similar  character,  and  seek  to 
complete  such  project  as  rapidly  as  possible." 

AJcnrDicnrT  No.  33 
Beginning   on   page   1,   line   6,   strike   all 
through  line  3  on  page  6  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUo'wlng: 

"CONOXXSaiOITAI,    riMUUfOS 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  con- 
struction of  an  Inland  navigational  system 
that  Imposes  on  the  direct  beneficiaries  of 
such  system  only  a  nominal  cost,  and  a  cost 
which  is  unrelated  to  the  improvements  to 
such  system,  is  unfair  to  the  operators  and 
users  of  competing  modes  of  transportation 
and  creates  distortions  In  transportation 
usage  that  are  wasteful  of  the  resources  of 
the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  national 
economic  development  requires  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  inland  waterway  sys- 
tem; however,  as  a  matter  of  equity  and  ef- 
ficiency, the  commercial  users  of  this  Inland 
waterways  system  should  contribute  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  Pederal  navigation-related 
costs  involved  in  building,  operating,  main- 
taining, and  rehabilitating  such  waterways, 
directly  related  to  such  coats. 

"(c)  Tt  Is.  therefore,  the  ourpoee  of  this  Act 
to  authortze  the  construction  of  projects  on 
the  Inland  waterways  of  the  United  States 
and  that  such  projects  shall  be  financed  by 
a  system  of  user  charges  that  will  promote 
greater  equity  and  elflciency  amons  all  mod- 
els of  transportation  and  demonstrate  the 
economic  feasU>llity  of  projects  on  the  Inland 


waterways  of  the  United  SUtes,  providing  a 
market  test  for  their  need. 

"acRZDUiJt  or  uaxs  chjjuiis 
"Ssc.  3.  (a)  Not  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Aci, 
the  Secret*ry  of  Tranaportation  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  o*  the  Army, 
and  after  oonduotlng  public  hearings  and 
permitting  not  leas  than  forty-five  days  for 
public  comment,  pu^bllah  In  the  Pederal  Reg- 
ister proposed  regulertdons  for  a  system  of 
■user  ciharges  (Including  methods  of  collec- 
tion) Intended  to  recover  that  portion  of  the 
Federal  navigation-related  costs  of  the  op- 
eration, maintenance,  new  conatruotlon, 
and  rehabillt«tlon  of  the  Inland  ■waterways 
of  the  United  States  described  in  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section.  After  receiving  com- 
ments on  the  proposed  regulations  required 
by  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall,  no 
later  than  July  1,  1982,  promiulgate  final 
regulations  that  est<U>llsh  a  schedule  and 
method  of  ooUeotion  of  \iser  oharges  to  be 
paid  by  commercial  users  of  the  Inland  wa- 
terways of  the  United  States.  Not'wlthstand- 
Ing  any  other  provision  of  law,  such  charges 
ahaU  become  effecUve  on  October  1,  1983.  In 
eeitablishlng  user  charges  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  at  Transportation  is  auithortaed 
and  directed  to^r«ure  that  usee  ctoarges 
applying  to  any  ^rtioular  existing  segment 
of  the  Inland  ■wat^V-ways  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  set  at  a  level  so  as  not  to  cause 
severe  economic  disruption  among  the  com- 
mercial users  of  suoh  segment. 

•'  (b)  TTie  schedule  of  xiaer  charges  promul- 
gated under  this  section  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent reaaonatole  and  equitable,  be  deter- 
mined, In  accordance  with  aubsectlon  (d)  o< 
this  section,  on  the  basis  of  the  full  costs  of 
operating,  maintaining,  constructing,  and 
rehabilitating  the  inland  waterways  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  various  segmenta  thereof, 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  may 
reflect  ( 1 )  the  volume  of  oomanerdal  traffic; 
(3)  seasonal  and  other  repetitive  peak  de- 
mands for  use  at  the  Inland  waterways  of 
the  United  States;  and  (3)  any  other  fac- 
tors that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
sfter  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  finds  reeaonable  and  eq-ultable. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  In 
promulgating  final  regulations  under  this 
section.  Is  authorized  to  utilize,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  one  or  more  of  the  following 
mechanisms  as  a  way  to  recover  a  portion  of 
the  Pederal  navlgitlon-related  costs  from 
the  commercial  users  of  the  Inland  water- 
ways of  the  United  States:  (1)  license  fees; 
(3)  congestion  charges;  (3)  charges  baaed 
on  ton-miles  over  a  given  segment;  (4)  lock- 
age fees;  and  (6)  charges  based  on 
the  capacity  of  cargo  vessels,  loaded  and  xm- 
loaded.  over  various  segments  of  the  Inland 
waterways  of  the  United  States.  No  charge 
shall  be  collected  from,  or  imputed  to,  the 
use  of  any  Inland  waterway  that  Is  not  oper- 
ated and  maintained  by  the  United  States. 

■•(d)(1)  User  charges  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  adequate  to  recover  (A)  76  per 
centimi  of  the  full  navigation-related  ex- 
penditures of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  on 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  In- 
land waterways  of  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, and  (B)  60  per  centum  of  the  full 
navigation-related  expenditures  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acUng  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  on  new  construction  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  Inland  waterways  of  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  paragr^>h 
(3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  During  the  first  year  that  user  charges 
established  under  this  section  are  effective, 
such  charges  shaU  be  equal  to  25  per  centum 
of  the  total  expenditures  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
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section,  and  shall  be  increased  by  26  per 
centum  of  such  total  expenditures  for  each 
of  the  succeeding  two  years  until  76  per 
centum  of  such  total  expenditures  is 
reached. 

"(3)  During  the  fourth  year  that  user 
charges  established  under  this  section  are 
effective,  such  charges  shall,  In  addition  to 
the  charges  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  be  equal  to  25 
per  centum  of  the  total  expendltxires  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  and  shall  be  Increased 
by  25  per  centum  of  such  total  expendl- 
tiu-es  In  the  succeeding  year. 

"(e)  Charges  under  this  section  shall  be 
collected  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  deposited  In  the  Inland  'Waterways 
Trust  Pund  established  by  Section  203  of 
the  "Inland  Waterways  Revenue  Act  of  1978" 
(PubUc  Law  96-602). 

"penalty    P08    rAtLXniE   TO   PAT 

"Szc.  4.  Failure  to  pay  any  user  charge 
established  under  this  Act  shall  subject  the 
violator  to  a  forfeiture  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  per  day,  and  prohibit  the  violator 
from  the  use  of  any  lock  on  the  Inland 
waterways  of  the  United  States  that  Is  op- 
erated and  maintained  by  the  United  States 
during  the  period  of  violation  of  this  Act. 
Such  forfeiture  shall  be  collected  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  deposited  In 
the  Treasury. 

"PEOJECT    CONSTBUCnON 

"Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  funds  deposited  In  the 
Inland  Waterways  Trust  Pund,  established 
by  Section  203  of  the  "Inland  Waterways 
Revenue  Act  of  1978"  (Public  Law  95-502), 
to  construct  projecte  for  Improvementa  on 
the  Inland  waterways  of  the  United  States. 
Provided;  That  such  Trust  Funds  monies 
shall  be  the  sole  source  of  Pederal  funds  for 
projects  for  which  construction  is  initiated 
sulMequent  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 


and  Provided  further,  That  no  further  au- 
thorization by  Congress  of  a  project  to  be 
constructed  under  this  section  shall  be  nec- 
essary, so  long  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  trough  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  finds 
that  such  project  Is  cost-effective,  sound  on 
an  engineering  and  environmental  basis,  and 
represents  a  priority  need  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Inland  waterways  of  the  United 
States. 

"TAX  OITBET 

"Sec.  6.  In  establishing  any  regulations 
promulgated  to  provide  for  thie  recovery  of 
the  costa  of  operating,  maintaining,  con- 
structing, and  rehabilitating  the  Inland  wa- 
terways of  the  United  States  under  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  allow, 
as  an  offset  ex-  deduction,  any  payment  of  a 
tax  on  fuel  used  in  commercial  transporta- 
tion on  Inland  waterways  required  by  Sec- 
tion 4042  of  Chapter  31  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

"DEFDCrnOHS 

"Sec.  7.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

"(a)  'user  charges'  means  a  charge  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
under  the  authority  of  section  3  of  this  Act, 
to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  shal- 
low-draft cargo  vessels  that  use  the  inland 
waterways  of  the  United  States  for  com- 
mercial purposes; 

"(b)  Not  withstanding  the  provisions  of 
Section  206  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  96-502),  'In- 
land waterway  of  the  United  States'  means 
any  Improved  waterway  operated  and  main- 
tained by  the  United  States,  the  improve- 
ments to  which  are  primarily  for  the  use  of 
commercial  vessels  other  than  oceangoing 
vessels,  and  does  not  Include  the  Great 
Lakes,  their  Interconnecting  channels,  and 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway. 

"(c)  'Commercial  users'  means  common 
contract  or  other  carriers  for  hire  and  own- 
ers or  operators  of  private  shallow-draft 
cargo  vessels." 


COST  BREAKDOWN  OF  DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  TO  S.  810 
|lfl  millions  of  doilanl 


Hscil  yeir— 


1983  1984 


198S 


1987  and 
1986  Uwfaflar 


Inland  waterways  expenditures: 

Estimate  of  Corps  of  Ensineers,  Reatan  budget  expenditures  on  inland 
waterways  for  fiscal  year  1382: 

Operations  and  maintenance 

Construction 


{284.0 
488.1 


{284.0 
488.1 


{284.0 
488.1 


{284.0 
488.1 


{284.0 
488.1 


ToUl 

Estimated  user  cltaries  imposed  by  bill: 
Based  on  expenditures  listed  above. 

Estimated  fuel  tax  offset: 

Public  Law  9S-502 

Estimated  net  user  chargei 


772. 


772.1 


71.0         142.0 


Eao 

11.0 


80.0 
62.0 


772.1 

213.0 

80.0 
133.0 


772.1 

33S.0 

100.0 
23S.0 


772.1 

457.0 

100  0 
357.0 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  DEPARTMENT  OP 
STATE 

AMENDMENT   NO.    33 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  784)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  for  the  Department  of  State. 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  submit  an  amendment  that  con- 
forms well  to  one  of  the  distinctive 
themes  of  the  still  young  administra- 
tion, which  has  placed  deserved  em- 
phasis on  the  dangers  posed  by  inter- 
national terrorism.  Among  the  groups 
that  spread  this  scourge  in  international 


life,  none  is  more  deadly  than  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  and  yet, 
despite  the  deadliness  of  its  program, 
none  is  accorded  greater  respect.  The 
PLO  has  been  able  to  secure  for  itself 
rights  and  privileges  usually  accorded 
onlv  to  states. 

This  problem  appears  to  be  well  un- 
derstood in  the  new  administration.  Its 
spokesmen  seem  determined  to  combat 
the  growing  international  disregard  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  PLO  and  to  re- 
verse the  organization's  success  in  gain- 
ing legitimacy  for  its  repugnant  pur- 
poses. In  an  interview  witti  ABC  News, 
Mr.  Richard  Allen,  the  President's  as- 
sistant for  national  security  affairs, 
recently  spoke  the  truth  that  American 
administrations  have  too  long  wished  to 


sidestep.  That  the  PLO  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  terrorist  apparat  if  it  is  to  be 
understood  at  all. 

In  this  light  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
administration's  State  Department  au- 
thorizaticm  request  for  fiscal  1982  and 
1983  should  lack  the  very  provisions  that 
were  attached  by  the  Congress  2  years 
ago  in  an  effort  to  prevent  even  indirect 
American  subsidy  of  the  Palestine  lib- 
eration Organization.  Two  years  ago, 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  this  body — 
as  did  then  Congressman  Wolff  in  the 
other  body — an  amendment  to  the  last 
State  Department  authorization  bill.  We 
proposed,  and  both  Houses  of  Congress 
agreed  without  objecticm,  that  the 
United  States  should  withdraw  any  con- 
tribution to  the  United  Nations  to  sup- 
port two  units  within  the  UJf .  that  serve 
as  front  organizations  for  the  PLO. 
These  are  the  Committee  for  the  Exer- 
cise of  the  Inalienable  Rights  of  the 
Palestinian  People,  and  the  Special  Unit 
on  Palestinian  Rights.  The  former  orga- 
nization, it  will  be  recalled,  was  created 
by  the  General  Assembly  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1975,  the  day  Uiat  it  also  de- 
clared Zionism  to  be  a  form  of  racism. 
Since  that  time,  this  body,  like  its  sister 
unit,  has  been  run  as  an  arm  of  the 
PLO. 

Because  this  seemed  intolerable  to  the 
entire  Congress  2  years  ago.  we  adopted 
the  restrictions  of  the  Moynihan-Wolfl 
amendment,  that  the  US.  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  budget 
of  the  two  PLO  bodies.  As  a  result  the 
U.S.  contributlcm  to  the  United  Nations 
was  reduced  in  this  past  year  by  $190,- 
775.  In  the  present  vear.  the  U.S.  pay- 
ment will  be  cut  by  $228350. 

The  amendment  I  submit  today  would 
continue  this  pattern  of  reductions,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  wish  to  adopt  it  once 
more.  If  It  is  attached  to  S.  784,  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill, 
this  amendment  would  have  an  Impact 
much  like  that  of  the  one  described 
above.  The  budgetary  effect  of  this  cut 
would  as  before  be  modest,  but  its  im- 
portance lies  in  expressing  the  view  of 
the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
cannot  abide  the  role  that  the  PLO  has 
acquired  at  the  United  Nations.  It  Is 
beyond  our  power  at  this  time  to  imdo 
this  role,  but  we  hardly  need  subskUze 
what  we  find  utterly  repugnant. 

Accordlnely  we  take  the  extraordinary 
step  of  withholding  a  small  portion  «f 
the  assessed  contribution  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  Nations  will  find  it 
hard  to  operate  if  members  freely  with- 
hold funds  to  express  disapproval  of  par- 
ticular budget  items.  But  we  do  not  take 
this  step  lightly.  We  take  it  to  express 
our  very  deep  alarm  that  the  PLO,  whose 
punrases  run  counter  to  those  of  Inter- 
natimial  society,  has  been  admitted  as  a 
member  in  good  standing  within  that 
society.  We  are  alarmed  that  the  United 
Nations  has  conferred  legitlinaey  on  an 
organizati<Hi  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  one  of  the  UJJ.'s  members. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  introduced  this 
measure  2  years  ago.  Last  November  I  in- 
troduced a  measure  making  comparable 
cuts  in  UJS.  amtributions  to  UNESCO 
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programs  that  are  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  PLO. 

Its  purpose  was  similar  to  the  amend- 
ment I  propose  today. 

It  may  In  time  prove  desirable  to  tie 
together  these  amendments  in  legislation 
that  imposes  comprehensive  restrictions 
on  U.S.  payments  to  international  orga- 
nizations. Yet  as  we  study  this  possibility, 
we  should  make  as  clear  as  we  can — by 
attaching  this  amendment  to  S.  784 — 
that  the  United  States  can  have  no  part 
in  support  of  whatever  sort  for  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization.  The  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  will  not  bankroll  terrorism. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro  with  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ajcinbmznt  No.  33 

After  Section  102,  Insert  the  following  new 
subsection: 

Sec.  103(b)  Funds  appropriated  under  par- 
agraph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  may  not  be  used 
for  payment  by  the  United  States,  as  Ite  con- 
tribution toward  the  assessed  budget  of  the 
United  Nations  for  any  year,  of  any  amount 
which  would  cause  the  total  amount  paid  by 
the  United  States  ae  its  assessed  contribution 
for  that  year  to  exceed  the  amount  assessed 
as  the  United  States  contribution  that  year 
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This  will.  I  believe,  prove  to  be  a  most 
important  series  of  hearings,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  the  development  of  a 
water  projects  and  policy  bill  may  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  activi- 
ties of  the  97th  Congress.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, as  well  as  the  public,  to  study 
the  issues  before  us.  and  to  help  us  de- 
velop reasonable  and  thoughtful  solu- 
tions to  the  various  issues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  committee's  press 
release  announcing  the  hearjigs  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMMITTKE      ON      EnVIRONMEMT     AND      POBUC 

Works,   U.S.   Senate 
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( 1 )  36  percent  of  the  amount  budgeted  for 
that  year  for  the  Committee  on  the  Exercise 
of  the  Inalienable  Rights  of  the  Palestinian 
People  (or  any  similar  successor  entity)  and 

(3)  2S  percent  of  the  amount  budgeted  for 
that  year  for  the  Special  Unit  on  Palestinian 
Rights  (or  any  similar  successor  entity). 


NOTICES    OP    HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  BNIBGT  AND  NATURAL  RESOTTBCES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today.  Wednesday,  April  8,  to 
hear  hearings  on  the  following  pending 
nominations : 

R.  Tenney  Johnson.  William  H.  Cold- 
iron.  Garrie  E.  Camithers,  G.  Ray  Ar- 
nett,  and  Robert  F.  Burford 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMnrXE  ON  ENSRGT  HEGT7XAT10N 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
would  hke  to  announce  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  public,  that 
the  hearings  previously  scheduled  on  the 
amendments  to  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  are  rescheduled 
^^^r  "Thursday,  April  23  and  Friday 
April  24  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Du-ksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Howard  Useem  or  Ms.  Marilyn  Burk- 
hardt  at  224-5205. 

StTBCOMMnTEE  ON  WATER  BKSOURCE8 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources,  which 
I  am  pleased  to  chair,  will  conduct  3 
days  of  hearings  during  the  Senate's 
Easter  recess.  The  subcommittee  wiU 
fn^^V""  ^^l^  2^-  22.  and  23.  with  several 
additional  days  of  hearings  to  be  sched- 
uiea  in  succeeding  weeks. 


The  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources  wUI 
conduct  hearings  on  water  resources  projects 
and  legislation  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  Wednes- 
day. April  22,  and  Thursday,  April  23,  1981. 
Senator  James  Abdnor  (R-S.D.)  announced. 

"These  hearings  will  examine  the  entire 
Issue  of  water  resources  policy  and  project 
development,"  said  Abdnor,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate's  Water  Resources  Subcommittee. 
"With  several  additional  days  of  hearings  to 
be  held  later  in  the  spring,  together  with 
field  hearings  this  summer,  we  hope  to 
establish  a  foimdatlon  that  will  enable  the 
Subcommittee  to  write  the  first  significant 
water  resources  bill  since  1976. 

"I  am  hopeful  that  our  Committee  will  be 
able  to  report  legislation  to  the  Senate  <iva- 
Ing  this  session,"  Abdnor  added. 

Abdnor  listed  a  number  of  the  Issues  the 
Subcommittee  will  examine,  and  which  wit- 
nesses will  be  asked  to  discuss  during  the 
hearings: 

(1)  Why  spending  on  water  projects  has 
declined  significantly  in  recent  years,  and 
what  can  and  should  be  done  to  reverse  that 
decline? 

(2)  Why  project  development  takes  so 
long,  and  what  Impediments  to  development 
can  be  removed? 

(3)  How  past  commitments  for  water  de- 
velopment can  be  fulfilled  In  a  fair  and  rapid 
manner? 

(4)  Should  the  states  be  involved  to  a  far 
greater  degree  In  project  consideration  and 
development?  If  so,  how? 

(5)  What  options  are  available  for  re- 
structuring the  responsibility  for  national 
water  policy  and  water  resources  research 
within  the  Department  of  Interior? 

(6)  How  should  priorities  be  established 
among  various  types  of  water  projects? 

(7)  What  can  be  done  to  accelerate  port 
development,  particularly  to  facilitate  In- 
creased coal  exports? 

(8)  Are  changes  In  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments necessary?  If  so.  what  changes  would 
prove  fair  and  beneficial  to  water  devel- 
opment? 

(9)  Should  the  scope  of  the  water  resources 
program  be  expanded  to  Include  such  pur- 
poses as  desalting  and  single-purpose  water 
supply  projects? 

The  Initial  hearings  will  focus  on  state 
program  assistance,  the  Federal  Interest  in 
water  research,  dam  safety,  as  weU  as  various 
other  policy  Issues.  Subsequent  hearings  wUl 
examine  issues  relating  to  port  and  water- 
way development,  S.  621,  and  urban  water 
supply,  Abdnor  said. 

Among  the  specific  legislative  proposals  to 
be  considered  by  the  Subcommittee  will  be 
the  Administration's  proposal  to  Impose 
cost-recovery  user  charges  for  inland  water- 
way and  coastal  port  development  (S.  809 
and  S.  810) .  plus  various  other  port  develop- 
ment proposals  (S.  68.  S  202.  S.  576.  and  S 
828).  legislation  to  establish  a  block  aUo- 


catlon  approctch  for  water  project  funding 
(3.  621),  dam  safety  legislation  (S.  761), 
various  other  water  policy  proposals  (In- 
cluding S.  305,  S.  420,  S.  423,  and  S.  464). 
together  with  a  variety  of  bills  and  proposals 
to  authorize  or  deauthorlze  specific  projects. 

The  Subcommittee's  ranking  minority 
member  is  Senator  Moynlhan.  Other  Sub- 
committee members  are  Senators  Domenlcl, 
Gorton,  Murkowskl,  Bentsen.  and  Baucus. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  and 
2  p.m.  on  April  21  and  22.  and  at  10  a.m.  on 
April  23,  in  Room  4200  of  the  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  in  Wa<ihington.  DC. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify,  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  hearing  Record,  should 
contact  Carole  Crlstiano  at  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works.  The 
Subcommittee  will  seek  to  accommodate  any 
person  wishing  to  testify,  either  during  the 
April  hearings  or  at  subsequent  hearings. 

StTBCOMMrrrEE  ON  INNOVATION  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Innovation  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  May  1,  1981,  on 
S.  881,  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  Act  of  1981.  The  hearing  will 
convene  at  9:30  a.m.  In  room  424  of  the 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  For  addi- 
tional information,  contact  Anne  Sulli- 
van at  224-5175.  Senator  Rudman  will 
chair  the  hearing. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  May  7.  1981  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  hold  a  fuU  commit- 
tee hearing  on  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's pollution  control  bond 
guarantee  program  and  S.  580.  a  bill  to 
increase  the  funding  levels  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  hearing  will  convene  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  424  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  Senator  Hayakawa  will  chair, 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES, 
RESEARCH,   AND  RULES 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  April  30,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Expenditures,  Research  and 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  wilj  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  to  identify  current  problems  con- 
cerning the  Federal  procurement  system. 
This  hearing  will  be  the  first  of  several 
hearings  to  be  held  by  the  subcommittee 
pending  submission  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  a  uniform  procure- 
ment system  in  October.  The  hearing  will 
be  held  in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  beginning  at  2  pjn. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the  La- 
bor Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee  will  hold  2 
days  of  oversight  hearings  on  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  on  April  28  and  29.  The  hear- 
ings will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  4232 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Bu  Iding. 
Members  of  the  public  wishing  to  testify 
should  submit  a  written  request  as  soon 
as  possible. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ACCELERATED  DRILLING— BUT  ■ 
LESS  OIL 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
when  President  Reagan  decontrolled  the 
price  of  oil  on  January  28.  Energy  Secre- 
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tary  Edwards  promised  the  people  of  this 
Nation  that  decontrol  will  bring  sharply 
Increased  domestic  production  during  the 
next  5  years.  "Raise  the  price  of  oil  to 
the  level  set  by  OPEC."  Secretary  Ed- 
wards told  us — "and  the  major  oil  com- 
panies will  have  sufficient  incentive  to 
drill  for  oil  in  the  United  States." 

This  promise,  of  course,  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  production  estimates  given 
by  the  Department  of  Energy's  Energy 
Information  Administration  and  by  the 
major  oil  companies  themselves.  During 
the  past  7  years  the  average  price  for  a 
barrel  of  domestic  crude  oil  has  gone  up 
more  than  1.200  percent.  Yet,  during  the 
same  period,  domestic  production  in  the 
lower  48  States  has  declined  from  just 
over  9  million  barrels  a  dav  to  just  under 
7  mUlion  barrels  a  day.  The  addition  of 
Alaskan  production  does  not  turn  the 
numbers  around.  Including  Alaska,  total 
domestic  production  has  dropced  during 
the  past  7  years  from  9.21  million  barrels 
a  day  to  8.61  m'llion  barrels  a  day. 

According  to  EIA.  that  decline  will  con- 
tinue. For  1981,  EIA  forecasts  domestic 
production  wiU  be  855  million  barrels 
a  day— regardless  of  whether  the  price 
per  barrel  is  $37  or  $50  or  $100.  For  1982. 
the  number  is  8.5  million  barrels  a  day, 
and  EIA  reports  that  the  decline  will 
continue  throughout  this  decade. 

Skyrocketing  oil  prices  have,  of  course, 
produced  a  massive  increase  in  domestic 
driUing  activity.  According  to  the  Hughes 
drilling  rig  count,  there  were  1,581  do- 
mestic rigs  in  place  on  March  1,  1976. 
As  of  2  weeks  ago,  that  number  had  al- 
most tripled  to  3,492. 

But  drilling  holes  in  the  ground  does 
not  mean  increased  domestic  oil  sup- 
plies. In  an  article  appearing  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1981,  Issue  of  Science  magazine 
Charies  A.  S.  Hall  and  Cutler  J.  Cleve- 
land of  Cornell  University's  section  on 
ecology  and  systematics  analyzed  the 
amount  of  petro'eum  found  per  foot  of 
drilling  effort  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  three  decades.  The  authors  not- 
ed that  in  the  1930's  the  oil  companies 
gathered  almost  250  barrels  of  oU  for 
everv  foot  drilled.  By  the  mid-1950's  this 
figure  was  down  about  40  barrels  a  foot. 
In  1978,  the  oil  companies  were  flnd'ng 
only  10  to  15  barrels  for  every  foot  drilled, 
and  the  numbers  continue  to  drop. 

The  authors  reported  that  Increased 
domestic  drilling  means  that  by  the  mid 
1980's  the  oil  companies  will  be  consum- 
ing more  oil  than  they  will  find.  Unless 
the  oil  companies  are  able  to  develoo  a 
vastly  superior  method  of  locating  do- 
mestic oil  pools,  the  authors  say  it  will 
not  be  long  before  "the  energy  cost  of 
obtaining  a  barrel  of  oil  Is  the  same  as 
the  energy  In  that  barrel."  In  light  of 
the  decreasing  production  returns  and 
the  sharp  increasing  drilling  activities  of 
the  oil  companies,  the  authors  conclude, 
"the  current  trend  of  increasing  con- 
ventional exploration  efforts  by  the  oil 
industry  may  not  be  In  the  Interest  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole." 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  adopted  an  energy  policy 
which  refuses  to  accept  the  fact  that  our 
domestic  oil  supplies  are  declining.  This 
administration  has  announced  Its  Inten- 
tion to  scrap  programs  designed  to  con- 


serve our  dwindling  oU  resources  by 
increasing  our  energy  efficiency.  This 
administration  also  plans  to  eliminate 
programs  that  foster  alternative  and  re- 
newable energy  sources.  In  light  of  the 
severe  shift  in  energy  policy  now  imder- 
way.  I  believe  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  the  Senate  examine  this  study. 
I  ask  that  the  study  along  with  an  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  written  by 
Jerry  E.  Bishop,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Science — Ameucan  Assocution  roa  the 
Advancement  or  Science 

iPETROLEUM  DRILLING  AND  PRODUCTION  IK  THE 
UNITED  states:  YIELD  PER  EITORT  AND  NET 
ENERGY    ANALYSIS 

(Abstract.  For  the  past  three  decades  the 
quantity  of  petroleum  (both  oU  and  oil  plus 
gas)  found  per  foot  of  drilling  effort  In  the 
United  States  for  any  given  year  can  be  ex- 
pressed as  a  secular  decrease  of  about  2  per- 
cent per  year  combined  with  an  inverse 
function  of  drilling  effort  for  that  year. 
Extrapolation  of  energy  costs  and  gains  from 
petroleum  drilling  and  extraction  Indicates 
that  drtlUng  for  domestic  petroleum  could 
cease  to  be  a  net  source  of  energy  by  about 
2004  at  low  drUUng  rates  and  by  2000  or 
sooner  at  high  drilling  rates,  and  that  the 
net  yield  wlU  be  leaa  at  higher  drilling 
ratee.) 

Production  and  reserves  of  U.8.  liquid  and 
gaseous  petroleum  peaked  In  the  early  I070's 
and  generally  have  declined  since  then 
despite  considerable  Increases  In  drtlllng  ef- 
fort. Continued  increases  in  effort  are  likely 
In  the  near  future  because  Imports  carry  a 
heavy  economic  and  political  price  and  be- 
cause recent  increases  In  oU  prices  have 
given  petroleum  corporations  considerable 
quantities  of  new  working  capital.  But  the 
Carter  Administration  and  Congress  have 
imtMsed  a  large  "windfall  profits  tax"  on 
petroleum  corporations,  which  will  decrease 
the  capital  available  for  additional  explora- 
tory effort.  On  the  other  hand,  oil  Industry 
advertisements  and  some  polltlclana  have 
promised  large  new  exploratory  efforts  and 
oil  supplies  if  government  decrease  regula- 
tion and  taxation  of  the  Industry.  Finally, 
some  geologists  have  been  telling  us  for  years 
that  not  very  much  new  oU  will  be  found 
no  matter  who  does  or  does  not  regulate 
what.  Clearly,  an  important  question  for 
this  nation  is  to  what  degree  we  should  In- 
crease drtlllng  effort  and  to  what  degree  such 
an  Increase  would  achieve  the  goal  of  finding 
additional  new  oU. 

Fortunately,  the  statistical  behavior  of  cer- 
tain asptects  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  has 
shown  several  regularities  that  make  it  pos- 
sible to  analyze  past  trends  and,  for  the  cou- 
rageous, to  make  predictions.  The  principal 
proponent  and  practitioner  of  statistical  ap- 
proaches to  analyzing  the  production  history 
of  the  Industry  has  been  Hubbert  (f),  who 
has  documented  the  very  large  decline  In  tbe 
rate  at  which  new  oil  was  discovered  per  foot 
of  exploratory  drilling  as  exploratory  effort 
was  expended  over  time.  He  found  that  in  the 
early  1930s  some  250  barrels  of  oil  were 
fotind  per  foot  of  exploratory  drilling  as  com- 
pared to  about  40  barrels  per  foot  In  the 
1960's.  Hubbert  extrapolated  these  observa- 
tions to  predict  that  discovery  rates  would 
continue  to  decline,  and  that  the  ultimate 
yield  of  petroleum  from  the  lower  48  states  of 
the  United  States  would  be  from  150  to  200  x 
10*  barrels.  He  refined  his  analysis  In  succes- 
sive publications,  but  all  his  later  estimates 
have  agreed  reasonably  well  with  his  initial 
estimates  made  In  19^6  and  wUh  »he  his- 
torical behavior  of  the  petroletim  Industry. 
During  the  I960's,  however,  there  was  a  sta- 
bilization and  even  an  increaae  In  the  rate 


at  which  petroleum  was  found  per  foot  of  a- 
ploratory  weU  drilled,  so  that  Hubbert  s  anal- 
ysis appeared  to  some  to  be  no  longer  appU- 
cable  (2).  This  sublllzatlon  gave  encoura^- 
ment  to  those  who  thought  that  large  new 
quantlUes  of  conventional  petroleum  would 
be  found  in  the  continental  United  State*, 
since  the  Increase  In  drilling  effectiveness 
could  be  attributed  to  the  many  improve- 
ments In  geophysical  theory  and  technology 
that  had  occurred  in  the  petroleum  industry. 
During  the  l970's.  however,  the  ratio  of  pe- 
troleum found  per  unit  of  drilUng  effort  feU 
to  levels  at  and  below  those  of  the  1950'8. 

Our  analysis  is  a  revision  and  extension  of 
the  classic  Hubbert  analysis,  based  on  the  r»- 
tums  of  petroleum  per  total  drilling  effort 
as  a  function  of  both  time  and  drtlllng  effort 
at  any  p<rtnt  In  time.  The  Inclusion  of  the 
effort  component  (that  is,  the  number  of 
feet  drtlled  In  any  i  year)  Is  Important  be- 
cause, as  develoi>ed  below,  the  variable  suc- 
cess rate  of  drtlllng  for  any  given  year  can 
be  expressed  simply  as  Hubbert 's  secular 
downward  trend  (as  the  resource  is  depleted 
over  time  as  a  function  of  cumulative  effort) 
coupled  with  an  Inverse  linear  relation  to 
drtlUng  effort.  Such  a  relation  between  yield 
and  effort  has  been  observed  for  copper  {3) 
and  for  fish  (4)  and  it  is  similar  to  the  fa- 
miliar economic  concept  of  tiimini«>irng  re. 
turns. 

Our  analysis,  straightforward  In  prin- 
ciple, is  oonstrailned  by  the  nature  <rf  the 
av&iiable  data  base,  which  was  developed 
for  purpooes  not  closely  related  to  the  prea- 
ent  analysis.  It  is  possible  to  modify  the 
data  base  slightly  so  that  our  requirements 
are  met.  Estimates  of  drtlllng  effort,  sub- 
divided according  to  exploratory  footage 
and  devtiopment  footage,  are  given  yearty 
since  1925  (5,  6)  (Fig.  la).  "Additions  to 
proved  reserves"  also  are  available  for  eacti 
year,  subdivided  according  to  "new  field" 
(NF).  "new  pools  in  old  fields"  (NPOF), 
"revisions"  (REV),  and  "extensions"  (EX). 
Our  analysis  Is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
about  80  percent  of  the  oil  added  to  reserves 
comes  from  REV  and  EX  rather  than  from 
NP  and  NPOF.  Most  REV  and  EX  are  con- 
firmed through  development  drtlUng  (D4) 
rather  than  exploratory  drtlllng  (Dp),  since 
Dd  adds  to  the  information  tMkse  on  a  known 
field  and  adjacent  regions  in  yean  subse- 
quent to  an  Initial  discovery  and  gives  con- 
crete measurements  ot  actual  reserves.  Be- 
cause we  are  Interested  In  total  gains  (ad- 
dltlcMis  to  reserves)  related  to  total  drtUlng 
effort,  we  use  tbe  ratio 

NF + NPOF + REV  +  EC 

■ypE= 

D4  +  Dr 
where  TPE  is  yield  per  effort  In  barrels  per 
foot  (7).  In  a  sense  the  use  of  this  ratio 
orverestimates  tbe  effort  used  to  find  pe- 
troleum since  some  of  that  effort  was  sotely 
for  production,  but  It  does  give  a  running 
average  of  the  total  effort  used  to  bring  ne>w 
petroleum  to  society,  and  this  relation  is 
approprtate  for  both  our  later  yield  verms 
effort  and  our  cost  versus  yield  analyals 
(».»). 

Figure  lb  shows  the  relation  of  TPB  for 
oil.  and  oil  plus  gas,  for  tbe  years  1946 
through  1978.  For  both  oU  and  oil  plus  gas. 
periods  sxich  as  the  late  igWa.  when  tbe 
finding  rates  were  high  relative  to  the  gen- 
eral secular  trend,  were  cbaractertad  by  rela- 
tively low  drtlllng  effort.  Conversely,  periods 
such  as  tbe  mld-1950's  and  late  ig70's  were 
Characterized  by  high  effort  and  low  yield 
as  compared  to  tbe  secular  trend.  One  can 
see  the  relation  of  yield  and  dillUng  effort 
more  clearly  i*  the  points  in  Fig.  la  are 
connected  for  all  years  with  high  effort 
(about  220X  10*  feet  per  year) .  all  years  with 
medium  effort  (about  I80x  10*  feet  per  year. 
not  plotted  for  clarity),  and  ^1  years  with 
low  effort  (about  laOxlO*  feet  per  year)  as 
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they  b»ve  ooeurrad  «t  wious  Uaaas  slxic« 
1944  (10)  (Pig.  lb).  The  resulU  of  these 
fcOAlyses  Indloikte  that  there  has  been  an 
Approrlnuktely  panllel  decline  In  finding 
r»t«a  per  effoK  for  high,  medium,  and  low 
rktes  of  effort,  and  tbat  the  actual  yield  per 
effort  for  any  year  is  an  Inverse  function  of 
both  the  year  (and  hence  the  depletion  of 
reaerres  left  to  be  found)  and  the  drilling 
effort  for  that  year. 

In  other  words,  the  Important  trends  of 
the  year-to-year  yield  per  effort  for  both  oil 
and  oil  plus  gas  can  be  expressed  as  a  secu- 
lar decrease  of  about  2  percent  per  year  In 
the  rate  of  petroleum  added  to  reserves  per 
foot  of  drilling  effort  and  an  Increase  or  de- 
crease of  about  6  percent  for  each  million 
feet  of  lesser  or  greater  effort.  This  conclu- 
sion Is  further  supported  by  a  multlptle  re- 
gression analysis  of  data  points  for  ooth 
all  oil  and  all  oil  plus  gas  ( 1946  through  1378) 
which  confirmed  (P  <.01)  that  YPE  is  both 
decreasing  with  time  and,  at  all  times,  Is  a 
decreasing  function  of  effort  (11).  In  this 
regression  model  the  secular  trend  explained 
about  53  percent  of  the  variation  among 
all  oil  data  points,  the  effort  component 
explained  another  40  percent,  and  only 
about  8  percent  of  the  total  variation  was 
unexplained  by  elthw  time  or  effort  {11). 
For  oil  plus  gas  the  corresponding  percent- 
ages are  63,  82.  and  18  percent,  respectively, 
although  a  squared  term  for  effort  Improves 
the  fit.  indicating  the  Importance  of  effort. 
The  only  significant  deviation  between  the 
linear  model  and  the  data  occurs  for  the 
late  1960s,  a  time  of  relatively  low  effort: 
about  30  percent  more  gas  was  found  than 
predicted. 

There  are  two  ways  In  which  our  analysis 
falls.  First,  when  we  include  the  previously 
excluded  Prudhoe  Bay  find  (the  largest  field 
ever  found  in  the  United  States  and  a  very 
atypical  find),  the  YPE  for  oil  and  oil  plus 
gas  Jumps  to,  respecUvely.  80  and  130  barreU 
per  foot  for  1968.  and  the  associated  R'  val- 
ues, as  defined  In  (11),  drop  to  about  .06  (no 
effort)  and  .32  (with  effort),  respectively.  Al- 
though the  last  300  wells  drilled  in  Alaska 
have  been  essentially  dry  holes  (12).  Alaska 
as  a  whole  still  has  a  YPE  since  1965  of  some 
1580  barrels  of  oil  per  foot. 

The  second  way  in  which  our  analysis 
falls  is  that  our  estimates  of  YPE  for  1979, 
based  on  the  data  for  1946  through  1978,  and 
the  linear  time  and  effort  components  used 
for  our  Initial  analysis,  were  low.  predicting 
only  16  percent  of  the  addlUons  to  oil  re- 
serves reported  and  64  percent  of  the  oil 
plus  gas  foiind  in  this  high-effort  year.  There 
are  three  possible  reasons  beyond  a  statisti- 
cal quirk.  First,  we  may  he.  in  fact,  becoming 
more  clever  at  finding  oil.  Second,  we  may 
have  explored  more  now  petroleum  provinces 
In  1979  than  in  the  past.  Third,  because  of 
the  Increased  value  of  oil  relative  to  the  cost 
of  finding  it,  there  were  economic  incentives 
for  upgrading  previously  known,  but  previ- 
ously uneconomic.  low-quality  fields  to  the 
status  of  reserves.  This  upgrading  process 
took  place  In  1979  with  a  portion  of  the 
Kem  River  field  (discovered  in  1899).  whose 
'•revlslcai"  In  1979  was  a  large  contributor  to 
the  additions  to  reserves  reported  In  1979. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  secular  de- 
cline in  petroleum  finding  rates  appears  to 
be  that  we  are  no  longer  locating  many  of 
the  relatively  rare  large  petroleum  fields 
that  historically  have  been  the  largest  addl- 
Uons to  reserves.  Since  there  are  about  3.6  x 
10«  petroleum  wells  in  the  United  States 
there  is  not  much  room  left  between  bore- 
holes in  sedimentary  rock  for  many  of  the 
very  large  fields  that  take  up  many  tens  to 
hundreds  of  square  kilometers  (9). 

Why  should  YPE  be  related  to  effort?  This 
makes  sense  for  fish,  as  the  fish  can  recover 
through  reproduction  and  growth  when  not 
fished.  Petroleum,  obvlouily,  cannot  recover 
at  lea«t  on  time  scales  of  Interest  to  our 


^>eclee.  One  possible  explanation  is  that, 
when  drilling  rates  are  low,  the  petroleum 
industry  drills  at  locations  where  present 
information  suggests  that  success  is  most 
likely.  During  years  of  high  drilling  effort, 
additional  drilling  is  done  at  other,  leas 
likely  locations.  Presumably  relatively  inex- 
pensive petroleum -finding  theory  develop- 
ment, seismic  charging,  and  interpretation 
occur  at  a  more  constant  rate  than  drilling 
effort,  so  that  when  drilling  effort  (that  Is, 
economic  incentive)  is  low,  it  is  concen- 
trated in  areas  where  success  appears  most 
likely.  When  drilling  effort  (and  eoooomic 
Incentive)  is  high,  much  of  that  effort  Is  di- 
rected at  additional  targets  less  likely  to 
produce  a  large  find,  ^n  a  sen^e  it  is  promis- 
ing but  untested  geologic  Information  that 
Is  depleted  aa  wells  are  drilled  and  that  ac- 
cumulates in  the  abeence  of  drilling.  The 
decrease  in  drilling  rates  after  1956  Is  asso- 
ciated with  the  inauguration  of  government 
taxation  policy  that  decreased  the  profita- 
bility of  finding  oil.  Had  that  not  occurred, 
our  present  finding  rates  probably  would  be 
considerably  lower  than  they  are  now.  Other 
possible  explanaticns  are  that  since  1974 
much  of  the  Increased  effort  has  been  con- 
centrated in  mature,  well-known  fields 
where  chances  of  some  success  are  great  but 
the  chances  of  large  new  discoveries  (and 
hence  large  additions  to  proved  reserves) 
are  very  low.  ot  that  leas  efficient  drilling 
companies  contribute  a  higher  percentage  of 
all  drilling  when  econcxnic  incentives  are 
high. 

The  principal  \ise  of  petroleum  is  as  fuel, 
and  the  oil  exploration-extraction  and  re- 
fining IndTistry  (taken  together)  is  the  sec- 
ond meet  energy-intensive  Industry  in  the 
United  States.  The  time  at  which  domestic 
petroleum  will  no  longer,  on  the  average,  be 
B  net  fuel  for  the  nation  Is  not  when  all  the 
wt.ls  run  dry  but  rather  at  seme  point  before 
that  time  when  the  energy  cort  of  obtaining 
a  barrel  of  oil  Is  the  rame  as  the  energy 
in  that  barrel.  The  cost  is,  at  a  minimum,  a 
running  average  of  the  energy  cost  of  drill- 
ing a  foot  of  petrole\un  well  and  delivering 
the  petroleum  found  by  that  drilling  to  so- 
ciety. Comprehensive  statl&tics  en  the  eco- 
nomic activity  and  the  energy  use  of  the 
petroleum  exploration  and  development  in- 
dustry are  available  (13),  from  which  we 
were  able  to  calculate  the  energy  cost  of 
drilling  and  extraction. 

A  quantity  of  energy  equivalent  to  about 
1  '/i  barrels  of  petroleum  was  used  per  foot 
of  drilling  by  the  petroleum  exploration  and 
development  Industry  in  1977,  slightly  more 
than  half  directly  as  fuel  and  the  rest  as 
fuel  to  produce  the  equipment  and  services 
used.  This  energy  use  has  been  increasing 
In  recent  years  (see  Fig.  lb)  as  the  petro- 
leum Industry  has  drUled  Increasingly  to 
greater  depths,  at  offshore  locations,  and  In 
hostile  environments  such  as  Alaska,  and  as 
a  larger  percentage  of  petroleum  Is  produced 
as  a  result  of  energy-Intensive  secondary 
and  tertiary  recovery.  An  additional  0.4  bar- 
rel equivalent  per  mean  foot  was  used  In 

1977  for  refining  petroleum  but  was  not  In- 
cluded In  Fig.  lb. 

We  have  extrapolated  linearly  the  trends 
in  energy  cost  and  energy  gained  as  a  func- 
tion of  drilling  Intensity  (Pig.  3).  If  we  were 
to  decrease  drilling  rates  to  a  low  level  of 
130  X  10*  feet  per  year,  the  lines  would  Inter- 
sect In  2004.  Were  we  to  continue  to  drill  at 
the  1978  levels  of  about  200x10*  feet  per 
year,  the  linear  extrapolations  would  Inter- 
sect In  2000.  For  oil  alone,  we  could  reach 
the  break-even  point  within  about  a  decade. 
An  extrapolation  of  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  drilling  rate  that  occurred  from  1971  to 

1978  indicates  that  the  break -even  point  for 
oil  could  occur  In  the  mld-1980's. 

One  might -question  our  linear  extrapo- 
lation, for  certainly  other  finding  rates  may 


characterize  the  future.  The  assumption  of 
linearity  is  most  strongly  supported  by  the 
remarkably  parallel  least-squares  fit  of  all 
four  lines  In  Fig.  lb  and  by  the  very  high 
correlation  coefficients  associated  with  the 
analysis.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  generic 
changes  in  the  oil  industry  would  make 
some  other  line  (such  as  an  asymptotic  de- 
cline) a  better  fit  30  years  from  now,  but 
that  possibility  cannot  be  supported  now 
on  the  basis  of  existing  data. 

In  our  analysis  we  assume  that  the  first 
derivative  of  changes  in  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry's exploratory  and  development 
methods  remains  constant.  There  could  be 
significant  deviations  from  the  projections 
of  Fig.  2,  if,  for  example,  new  provinces 
(such  as  the  Bering  or  Chukchi  Sea,  very 
deep  sediments,  or  overthrust  belts)  were 
explored  differently  from  past  years.  Most 
remaining  new  petroleum  provinces  will  be 
very  energy-intensive  to  exploit,  and  so 
intensive  new  province  drilling  could  work 
to  either  increase  or  decrease  the  time  until 
the  intersection  of  the  energy  costs  and 
gains.  But  It  is  only  from  such  unexplored 
areas  that  we  reasonably  can  expect  to  find 
the  very  large  oil  fields  that  are  necessary 
If  a  change  in  the  sharply  downward  trend 
of  the  YPE  In  Fig.  lb  is  to  occtir.  One  pos- 
sible conclusion  from  our  analysis  Is  that 
It  might  be  advisable  to  do  most  exploration 
only  in  new  provinces.  A  somewhat  similar 
conclusion  was  reached  by  Menard  ahd 
Sharman  (9). 

Most  domestic  oil  (and  presumably  gas) 
that  Is  now  produced  comes  from  reserves 
discovered  before  1940  (14).  We  see  little 
hope  for  changing  this  picture  very  much 
through  Increased  conventional  drilling  ef- 
fort, and  In  fact  such  effort  could  decrease 
the  total  energy  delivered  to  society  by  the 
petroleum  Industry  by  lowering  the  effi- 
ciency of  that  energy-Intensive  Industry. 
Integrating  the  extrapolated  regions  of 
Fig.  2  for  the  period  from  1980  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  energy  cost  and  gain  lines 
gives  a  projected  ultimate  additional  net 
3rield  of  20  X  30*  barrels  equivalent  for  a  low 
drilling  effort  and  27x10'  barrels  equivalent 
for  a  high  drilling  rate.  Thus,  developing 
our  remaining  reserves  slowly  could  increase 
somewhat  our  projected  ultimate  net  yield. 
On  the  other  band,  after  the  energy  gain 
decreases  t)elow  the  energy  cost,  petroleum 
could  still  be  pumped  at  a  monetary  profit 
for  feedstocks  or,  by  using  alternative  fuels 
( such  as  coal ) ,  for  an  energy  source  In  oil 
fields. 

The  results  of  our  analysis  Indicate  that 
the  current  trend  of  increasing  conventional 
exploration  effort  by  the  oil  Industry  may  not 
be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  because  at  the  lower  efficiency  with 
which  the  Industry  delivers  petroleum  to 
society  at  higher  rates  of  drilling,  and  also 
because  such  efforts  appear  to  offer  a  "solu- 
tion" to  the  decline  in  domestic  conventional 
production.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  no  genu- 
ine long-term  solution  exists  unless  there  is 
a  dramatic  change  In  the  way  that  we  go 
about  finding  petroleum. 
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Increased  DanxiNC  for  On,  Mat  Consttmx 
More  Energy  Than  It  Olkans,  Stddt  Finds 

(By  Jerry  E.  Bishop) 

The  faster  the  oil  Industry  drills  for  new 
oil  In  the  U.S.  the  sooner  it  becomes  a  losing 
energy  proposition. 

That's  the  conclusion  of  a  new  study  by 
two  Cornell  University  scientists.  The  study 
appeared  In  a  scientific  Journal  only  a  few 
days  after  President  Reagan  decontrolled 
domestic  oil  prices  to  stimulate  exploration 
for  new  oil  supplies  In  the  continental  VS. 

Unless  the  oil  Industry  finds  a  superior 
way  to  look  for  new  oil  pools,  drilling  soon 
will  consume  more  energy  than  It  unearths, 
the  study  found.  The  day  soon  will  come,  the 
researchers  explained,  when  "the  energy  cost 
of  obtaining  a  barrel  of  oil  is  the  same  as 
the  energy  in  that  barrel." 

This  break-even  day  of  reckoning  wont 
come  for  about  20  years  if  the  Industry  holds 
drilling  to  Its  1978  rate,  the  study  predicted. 
But  If  that  rate  continues  to  increase,  "the 
break-e"en  point  for  oil  could  occur  in  the 
mld-1980's,"  the  researchers  said. 

"The  result  of  our  analysis  indicates  that 
the  current  trend  of  Increasing  conventional 
exploration  effort  by  the  oil  Industry  may 
not  be  In  the  best  interest  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole."  Charles  A.  S.  Hall  and  Cuter  J.  Clere- 


land  of  Cornell's  section  on  ecology  and  sys- 
tematlcs  asserted  In  their  study,  published 
in  this  week's  issue  of  the  magazine  Science. 

The  main  reason  is  that  the  oil  Industry 
is  becoming  leas  energ^y-efficlent  at  nnMng 
oil,  they  explained. 

Oil  ooaervers  generally  reject  this  theory 
of  Inefficiency,  although  Industry  studies 
have  previously  demonstrated  that  oilmen 
have  been  finding  less  oil  per  foot  drilled  in 
recent  years.  Oil  observers  maintain  that 
there  are  a  number  of  factors  that  could  re- 
verse the  discovery  trend.  They  cite  continu- 
ing technological  improvements  in  the 
search  for  oil  and  gas.  such  as  new  direct 
hydrtKarbon  techniques.  Also,  Industry 
sources  say.  there  probably  are  big  new  oU 
and  gas  fields  still  to  be  found  in  the  VS.  by 
the  new  spurts  In  drilling  resulting  from 
rising  prices  for  the  fuels. 

STATISnCAI.  CORREUkTION 

The  Cornell  scientists'  study  statistically 
correlated  the  industry's  yearly  volume  of 
drilling  for  exploration  and  development  and 
the  amount  of  oil  found.  That  correlation 
doesn't  show  what  is  commonly  assumed. 
however. 

The  team  found  that  the  amount  of  oU 
and  gas  (measured  In  equivalents  of  barrels 
of  oil)  discovered  per  foot  of  well  drilled  is 
dropping  precipitously.  They  cited  studies 
more  than  a  decade  ago  by  M.  icing  Hub- 
bert, an  oil  exploration  consultant  to  both 
the  Industry  and  the  government,  that 
showed  the  industry  In  the  1930s  extracted 
about  250  barrels  of  oil  for  every  foot  drilled. 
This  dropped  to  about  40  barrels  per  foot 
drlUed  In  the  1950s. 

The  trend  was  reversed  briefly  in  the  1960s, 
causing  many  to  cast  aside  Mr.  Hubbert's 
analysis,  the  researchers  noted.  The  new 
analysis,  they  said,  shows  that  the  downward 
tre  Id  resumed  in  the  mid-1960s. 

By  the  late  1970s,  the  Industry  was  flnrfing 
only  10  to  15  barrels  of  oil  for  every  foot 
druied. 

"ISN'T  WHEN  TBZ  WELLS  RTTN  OBT" 

At  the  same  time,  they  said,  the  energy 
cost  of  exploring  for.  existing  and  deliv- 
ery oil  has  been  increasing  steadily.  It  cur- 
rently equals  about  1  y,  barrels  of  oU  energy 
for  every  foot  of  well  drilled. 

"The  time  at  which  domestic  petroleum 
will  no  longer,  cm  the  average,  be  a  net  fuel 
for  the  nation  isn't  when  all  the  wells  run 
dry  but  rather  at  some  point  before  that 
time  when  the  energy  cost  of  obtaining  a  bar- 
rel of  oil  is  the  same  as  the  energy  in  that 
barrel,"  they  said. 

If  the  yield  of  oU  per  foot  of  well  drilled 
continues  to  drop — and  the  energy  cost  of 
drilling  continues  to  rise — this  break-even 
point  will  be  reached  fairly  soon.  How  aoaa, 
they  said,  depends  on  how  intensively  the  in- 
dustry explores  for  oil. 

BREAK-EVEN  TEAR 

If  the  Industry  slows  Its  drilling  rate  to 
about  130  million  feet  of  well  a  year,  the 
break -even  point  could  be  staved  off  until 
the  year  3004.  their  analysis  found. 

"Were  we  to  continue  to  drlU  at  the  1978 
levels  of  about  300  million  feet  a  year,  the 
linear  extrapolations  would  Intersect  In 
2000,"  they  added.  This  is  for  both  oil  and  Its 
equivalent  In  natural  gas.  "For  oil  alone,  we 
could  reach  the  break -even  point  in  about  a 
decade." 

If  the  Industry  continues  to  increase  its 
drilling  rate  at  the  pace  it  has  in  recent 
3rears,  the  break-even  point  for  oil  and  gas 
could  be  reached  In  the  mid-1980s,  they  con- 
cluded. 

REACAN   AOnSEX'S   CRAIXTKCB 

Michel  Ralbouty,  the  Houston  Indtistry 
consultant  who  was  President  Reagan's 
chief  adviser  on  energy  policies,  quickly 
challenged  the  Cornell  researcher's  oonelu- 
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slooB.  The  study,  he  noted,  was  based  on  the 
Industrya  drilling  record  since  1945.  But,  he 
said,  this  drllUng  record  has  been  distorted 
by  government  regulation. 

"We've  experienced  as  years  of  controls 
and  regulations  that  have  stymied  the  explo- 
ration effort  In  this  country,"  he  said.  Be- 
cause of  such  regulation  he  said,  many  oU 
men  have  been  forced  to  drill  near  old  oil 
fields  where  there's  a  better  chance  of  find- 
ing oil.  Such  drilling,  he  said,  doesn't  really 
add  much  to  new  oil  reserves.  This  he  said, 
was  one  reason  for  the  decline  In  the  num- 
ber of  new  barrels  added  to  reserves  per 
foot  of  well  drilled. 

With  President  Reagan's  decontrol  order. 
Mr.  Halbouty  said,  "we're  going  to  see  more 
real  wlldcattlng  In  the  boondocks." 

"Most  domestic  oU  (and  presumably  gas) 
that  Is  now  produced  comes  from  reserves 
discovered  before  1940,"  the  ecologlsts  said. 
"We  see  little  hope  for  changing  this  picture 
very  much  through  increased  conventional 
dnillng  effort,  and  in  fact  such  effort  could 
decrease  the  total  energy  delivered  to  soci- 
ety by  the  petroleum  Industry  by  lowering 
the  efficiency  of  that  energy-intensive  Indus- 
try," they  declared.^ 


OUTRAGEOT7S  ACTS  OF  A  SMALL 
GROUP  OF  TERRORISTS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  for  years 
Turkish  diplomats  were  killed  at  regu- 
lar intervals  by  the  so-called  Secret  Lib- 
eration Army  of  Armenia.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  losses  of  the  Turkish  foreign 
service  were  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  foreign  service  in  the  world. 

Just  recently,  two  Turkish  diplomats 
were  gunned  down  in  Paris.  The  Turkish 
consul  and  his  driver  also  fell  victim  to 
an  ambush  in  Australia  earlier  this  year. 
The  recent  wave  of  killings  began  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  on  Jauiuary  27,  1973,  with 
the  assassination  of  the  consul  general 
and  consul  of  Turkey.  Prom  then,  the 
terrorist  acts  found  better  haven  in  Eu- 
rope, particularly  in  Spain,  France,  and 
Italy.  Lately,  however,  bombings  oc- 
curred also  in  New  York  against  the 
building  owned  by  the  Turkish  delega- 
tion to  the  U.N..  October  12. 1980. 

The  press  conference  of  the  Secret 
Armv  in  April  1980.  which  wis  reprinted 
in  part  by  the  Armenian  Observer  em- 
phasized as  the  reason  for  the  killings 
the  massacre  of  Americans  b''  the  Otto- 
man Empire  during  World  War  I.  and 
stressed  anti-imperialist,  an ti -American. 
Marxist  slogans.  I^ere  Is  little  doubt 
that  this  is  a  terrorist  groun  of  the  left, 
partlallv  supported  and  trained  by  the 
PLO  with  discreet  Soviet  support. 

The  Department  of  Stat^  has  always 
strongly  condemned  the  killings,  and  on 
March  5.  1981.  denounced  the  last  kill- 
ings in  Paris,  stating: 

The  Inviolability  of  diplomatic  personnel 
Is  fundamental  to  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  and  to  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national order.  We  condemn  aU  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  dlolomats  and  their  families 
and  we  hope  that  the  perpetrators  will  soon 
be  brought  to  Justice. 

Condemnation  has  not  been  restricted 
to  official  channels.  Archbishop  Shnorhk 
Kaltusdlan,  patriarch  of  the  Armenians 
in  Turkey,  stated  in  the  Armenian- 
language  daily  Mannara  on  January  1, 
1981: 

We  sboxild  not  remain  silent  In  the  face 
of   the   Crimea    conunltted   by   Irresponsible 


elements  in  the  name  of  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple. Every  crime  Is  a  moral  calamity  thrown 
at  the  face  of  the  Armenian  people. 

Senator  TmiKMOND  and  Congressmen 
SoLARz.  McDonald,  and  Dickinson  have 
already  condemned  the  killings  in  state- 
ments on  the  floor.  At  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  indignation  about  the 
killings  of  Turkish  diplomats,  to  assure 
our  Turkish  friends  of  our  empathy  and 
friendship,  and  to  call  upon  the  police 
and  other  investigative  services  of  our 
allies  in  Europe  to  help  put  an  end  to 
the  outrageous  acts  of  a  small  group  of 
terrorists  masquerading  in  the  name  of 
the  unfortunate  Armenian  people.* 


EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES— IX 

•  Mr.  HETINZ.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  by  Michael  Argetsinger,  director 
of  corporate  communications  for  the 
J.  D.  Marshall  Co.  of  Skokie.  111.,  one  of 
our  country's  successful  trading  com- 
panies, cogently  explains  the  export  trad- 
ing cMnpany  legislation  now  being 
considered  by  the  Senate,  and  makes  a 
compelling  case  for  it.  This  is  particu- 
larly noteworthy  in  view  of  the  long  ex- 
perience of  Marshall  International  in  the 
exjwrt  business  and  the  fact,  as  the  ac- 
companying interview  with  Marshall 
Frankel  points  out.  that  the  company 
itself  would  see  little  sihort-term  benefit 
from  the  bill,  as  it  is  directed  toward 
new  companies,  rather  than  established 
ones.  While  others  might  oppose  the  bill 
as  creating  competition,  Frankel,  ■with 
the  same  vision  that  has  made  his  com- 
pany successful,  sees  the  opix>rtunities 
it  provides  and  the  significance  it  has  as 
representing  a  new  more  positive  Gov- 
ernment attitude  toward  exporting. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  £u-ticle 
and  interview  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
ExpoBT    Trashto    Companies — The    Future 

rOB    VS.    EZPORTEBS 

(By  Michael  R.  Argetsinger) 

Export  Trading  Companies  claimed  center 
stage  In  Washington.  DC.  and  around  the 
country  In  1980.  The  fresh  focus  stems  from 
recent  leglsl&tlve  Initiatives  designed  to  boost 
American  exports. 

Spurred  by  the  Increaaln^  V3.  trade  deficit, 
members  of  Congress  are  looking  to  existing 
American  export  management  companies 
(EMC's)  and  foreign  trading  oonH>anles  for 
Inspiration.  Although  legislation  to  encour- 
age growth  of  such  firms  did  not  become  law 
In  the  96th  Congress  the  Idea  will  certainly 
resurface  this  year  as  part  of  the  new  admin- 
istration's commitment  to  the  expansion  of 
exports. 

While  the  politics  of  the  bill  and  Its 
chances  of  survival  this  year  present  a  fas- 
cinating study.  It  Is  well  to  remember  that, 
wl/th  or  without  the  legislation,  many  viable 
export  trading  entitles  already  exist  In  this 
country  and  continue  to  make  an  lmp>ortant 
contribution  to  the  U.S.  trade  picture. 

It  Is  said  that  fewer  than  20.000  of  the 
250.000  manufacturing  firms  In  the  U.S.  now 
sell  a  portion  of  their  production  overseas. 
It  Is  the  belief  of  the  best  experts  in  this 
country  that  because  of  the  competitiveness 
of  our  products  In  terms  of  price,  quality, 
and  delivery  schedules,  at  least  another 
20.000  firms  should  be  able  to  enter  overseas 
markets.  The  hope  for  realizing  this  poten- 
tial, and  for  measrirably  affecting  our  pres- 
ent negative  balance  of  trade,  lies  in  the 


understanding  and  promotion  of  the  export 
trading  company  concept. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   LEGISLATION 

The  Export  Trading  Company  Act  of  1980 
was  conceived  by  Senator  Adial  E.  Stevenson, 
in  and  stemmed  from  his  belief  in  the 
soundness  of  the  export  trading  company 
concept.  His  analysis  was  that  the  greatest 
potential  for  Increasing  U.S.  exports  exists 
among  the  large  number  of  U.S.  producers 
presently  doing  little  or  no  export.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  International  sales  and 
marketing  requirements  of  such  firms  could 
be  best  served  by  association  with  an  export 
trading  company  (ETC). 

Stevenson,  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urbein  Affairs,  along  with  Robert  W.  Russell, 
Counsel  to  the  Subcommittee,  nurtured  the 
bin  through  the  legislative  process.  As  the 
bill  gained  strength  through  the  revision 
and  transition  stage  of  congressional  hear- 
ings throughout  1979  and  1980  it  attracted 
tremendous  bipartisan  support.  The  admin- 
istration came  out  squarely  behind  It  In 
early  1980  making  it  their  number  one  prior- 
ity for  export  legislation.  By  the  time  It 
came  to  a  vote  In  the  Senate  In  early  Sep- 
tember 1980  it  had  55  co-sponsors  and 
passed  by  a  resounding  77-0  margin. 

Unfortunately  the  companion  bill  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  never  achieved 
quite  the  same  momentum  as  Stevenson's 
bill.  Hopes  that  the  bill  would  pass  the 
House  before  recess  In  early  October  were 
squelched  when  eleventh  hour  hearings  were 
called,  which  effectively  delayed  efforts  to 
bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
final  hopes  that  the  bill  would  be  heard  dur- 
ing the  lame  duck  session  never 
materialized. 

Although  Senator  Stevenson  has  retired 
from  the  Senate,  the  bill  generated  such 
wide  Interest  and  acceptance  that  It  Is 
virtually  certain  that  new  champions  for  a 
similar  package  will  emerge  In  the  new  Con- 
gress. One  way  or  another  export  trading 
companies  will  be  heard  from  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  this  year. 

TRADING  COMPANT   DEFINED 

Before  attempting  to  assess  the  impact 
that  export  trading  companies  will  have  en 
the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  In  the  future,  it  Is 
important  to  understand  just  what  an  ex- 
port trading  compahy  Is. 

One  definition  was  provided  by  then  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Philip  Klutzmlck  In  his 
statement  of  April  3.  1980  to  the  United 
States  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Url>an  Affairs,  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance. 

"There  are.  I  believe,  three  general  charac- 
teristics of  a  successful  export  trading  entity. 
First,  it  provlces  a  "one  stop"  facility  for  any 
sized  firm  interested  in  exporting.  The  export 
company  provides  market  analysis,  distribu- 
tion services,  documentation,  transportation, 
financing,  and  after  sale  services.  The  com- 
pany achieves  economies  of  scale  in  all  these 
areas  over  what  smaller  individual  com- 
panies could  hope  to  achieve. 

"Second,  the  successful  export  trading 
company  will  search  out  U.S.  producers  of 
products  for  which  the  company  has  dis- 
covered markets  overseas.  It  will  not  simply 
await  passively  at  U.S.  manufacturer  inter- 
ested In  exporting. 

"Third,  by  Its  very  existence,  an  export 
trading  company  should  limit  the  capital 
outlay  and  risk  that  any  individual  company 
will  have  to  assiune  to  launch  a  realistic  ex- 
porting effort." 

Secretary  Klutznlck  went  on  the  describe 
several  types  of  export  trading  entitles  that 
may  develop  and  concluded  this  section  of 
his  statement  by  saying,  "no  matter  what  the 
origins  or  ownership  of  the  export  trading 
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company.  Its  purpose  and  aim  will  remain 
the  same — to  export  products  of  U.8.  com- 
panies that  do  not  now  export  significant 
quantities." 

KXPORTINO  FIRMS  EXIST  NOW 

There  are  of  course  a  limited  number  of 
successful  export  trading  entitles  in  the 
United  SUtes  today  that  fully  live  up  to 
Secretary  Klut2ailck's  definition.  With  or 
without  the  bUl  these  companies  flourlah 
and  provide  an  Important  service  to  US 
manufacturers  seeking  expansion  of  their  in- 
ternational market  share,  and  even  to  those 
manufacturers  looking  at  overseas  markets 
for  the  first  time. 

The  banking  provisions  of  the  bill  wUl  en- 
courage the  growth  of  new  ETC's  with  sub- 
stantial financial  banking.  The  bUl  permits 
banks  to  assume,  within  limits,  an  equity 
position  m  the  firms.  AddltlonaUy,  the  scope 
of  ETC's  will  be  Increased  by  providing  the 
option  for  representing  directly  com-etlng 
lines.  The  bUl  amends  the  Webb-PomerenI 
Act  of  1918  by  providing  a  certification  proc- 
Idva!?"  8™^^  an  antitrust  exemption  in 

Most  importantly,  the  bUl  wlU  shine  a  very 
positive  spotlight  on  the  entire  trading  com- 
''^fi^K^^'^'P'^  ^^  manufacturers  of  all  sizes 
will  be  encouraged  to  look  to  BTC's  for  their 
export  needs. 
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ated  by  Congress  and  the  New  Administra- 
tion, coupled  with  the  existing  nucleus  of 
proven  successful  export  trading  entlUes 
provides  the  basis  for  the  most  effective 
means  of  bringing  American  manufacturing 
companies  into  export  markets  in  Increasing 
numbers. 


cross  signals  and  dlstncentives  they  haw 
placed  in  the  way  of  international  trade 
and  we  exporters  must  do  a  better  job  of 
making  our  capablUOes  and  services  known. 
Then  we  need  to  go  out  and  selll« 


HOW  rr  woaxa 
Examined  up  close,  export  trading  con- 
panles  as  presently  constituted  in  this  coun- 
try can  Offer  U.S.  manufacturers  two  impor- 
tant advantages:  (i)  ready  access  to  the  for- 
eign market  through  their  existing  distribu- 
tion network  and  (2)  staying  power  overseas 
that  translates  into  service,  technical  feed- 
bwk  Mtd  long  term  relationships  with  foreign 

th!^.,!5!2'^.*'^'°K  company  can  serve  as 
„i,  i2^r  ^"Pa'tment  for  a  manufacturer 
who  wants  to  sell  abroad  without  esUbllsh- 
ing  a  separate  export  operation  It  has  the 
capability  to  do  market  research  and  to  lo- 
cate dealers  and  distributors  for  the  ex- 
^I^^.  products.  It  assists  in  marketing, 
merchandising  and  service.  The  ETTC  gener- 
^ly  takes  the  credit  risk  and  pays  the  manu- 
fMturer  In  the  VS.  under  domestic  terms  of 

A  wen  organized  export  trading  entity 
should  be  able  to  offer  the  VS.  maniUacturer 
the  following  features: 

1.  Sales  and  management  talent  with  a 
proven  record  of  expertise  In  penetrating 
overseas  markets.  "•""is 

*Jy,J^^    c^ablllty    to    provide    marketing 
techniques  that  will  lead  the  producer  to  a 

Sfn^hl    K^  '?"'^  '"'y*"  '^  *»»**  subrtantlal 
tangible  business  can  develop  rapidly 

3_  The  abUlty  to  produce  export  sales 
without  any  direct  Investment  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer. 

.htvJ^  multilingual  staff  In  the  VS.  and 
»^tf  •  '^"^'"e'lKeable  In  the  Intricacies  of 
export  paperwork,  who  besides  setting  up 
pipping  documents,  bank  drafts,  and  marine 
tosurance.  will  keep  open  the  line  of  com! 
™^cat'on  with  the  overseas  buyer 
^Z:  Zl^^^  **"*  *°'*  international  banking 
connections  organized  to  Judge  credit  worthi- 
ness and  to  quickly  set  up  credit  lines  for 
any  potential  buyer. 

th«  J!^  *^'!"''  *°  P*y  **>«  ^S.  producer  as 
f^H?^"*^  '^"''^  ^^^  P'*°t  '^th  fhe  export 
trading   company  taking  responslblUty  for 

i?«„  k'**P*^  "''*"  "  '*'«=*»«  »t«  destina- 
tion abroad.  At  the  same  time,  the  rrc 
toances  terms  of  payment  to  the  importer 
»rtilch  encourages  him  to  provide  a  market- 
able balanced  inventory.  "«r«i, 

in  the  United  States  Is  bright.  Our  own  briTd 
of  uniquely  American  export  trading  entitle 
has  evolved  from  firms  that  star^  out  m 

^H-!?^'*- '°*°^''™*®*  companies.  The 
oirecuon  and  encouragement  belag  g«ner- 


iNi'utviEw  WrrH  Marshau  Frakkxl,  Export 
Trading  Compant  Emjunvi 
American  Import/Export  Bulletin  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  perspec- 
tive of  Marshall  Prankel  on  the  futui»  of 
export  trading  companies  In  the  United 
SUtes.  Mr.  Prankel  is  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Marshall  International  Trading  Company 
of  Skokie.  niinols  and.  with  Joel  D  Honig- 
berg,  a  co-founder  of  JX>.  MarshaU  Interna- 
tional—one  of  the  largest  export  manage- 
ment companies  in  the  United  States. 

Marshall  Prankel  serves  in  Washington, 
D.C.  as  a  member  of  the  Industry  PoUcy  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Trade  PoUcy  Matters 
and  Is  frequently  caUed  upon  to  testify  as 
an  expert  witness  on  international  trade 
issues  before  congressional  committee 
hearings. 

The  Binietln  opened  the  questioning  by 
asking  Mr.  Prankel  his  reaction  to  the  ex- 
port trading  company  legislation. 

MP.  I  am  supportive  of  the  bUl  and  my 
statement  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Finance  reflects  that 
I  testified  at  hearings  relaUvely  early  on 
September  of  1979  in  fact,  one  year  before 
the  bill  passed.  Of  course  it  changed  along 
the  way  and  I  was  gratified  to  see  some  of 
my  Ideas  adopted  in  the  later  version 

Q.  You  don't  then  see  the  bill  as  a  threat 
to  establishing  trading  companies  such  as 
J.D.  Marshall  International? 

MP.  No,  I  don't.  Certainly  the  blu  will 
foster  competition,  but  this  Is  healthy.  We 
have  tremendous  competition  now  from 
many  different  quarters  and  seem  to  thrive 
on  It. 

Q.  What  Immediate  benefit  would  your 
company  realize  should  the  bUl  pass? 

MP.  Very  little  of  a  tangible  nature.  The 
banking  provisions  do  not  concern  us  since 
they  provide  for  financing  of  new  BTC's 
and,  as  an  established,  well  financed  com- 
pany, they  simply  do  not  relate  to  us.  The 
other  controversial  aspect  of  the  bUl  the 
anti-trust  exemption  section,  is  likewise  no 
boon  to  us  since  we  do  not  represent  com- 
peting firms.  Our  philoeopby  is  geai«d  to 
representing  compatible  but  not  competing 
manufacturers  within  a  given  product 
group. 

But.  what  Is  important  to  us  U  the  spirit 
of  the  bill.  It  represents  a  clear  recognition 
at  the  highest  levels  of  government  of  the 
importance  of  export  trading  comoanies,  and 
as  one  of  the  leaders  In  this  Industry  we 
take  great  pride  in  being  part  of  Its  evolu- 
tion. 

Q.  What  do  you  see  as  the  future  for  ex- 
port trading  companies? 

MP.  I  believe  that  the  remainder  of  this 
century  wlU   be  very  good  to  export  trad- 
ing companies  in  this  country.  As  more  and 
more  VS.  manufacturers,  of  necessity  look 
to  export  markets,  there  win  be  an  increas- 
ing acceptance  of  the  concept  of  the  trading 
company.  This  will  in  part  be  dictated  by 
a  need  for  economy  as  the  dramaUcaUy  in- 
creasing   cost    of    doing    business    overseas 
makes  it  less  and  less  practical  for  an  In- 
dividual firm  to  go  It  alone. 
Q.  So  you  are  optimistic? 
MP.  Yes,  I  am  ootlmlstlc  with  renrd  to 
the  future  of  American  exoorts  In  general 
But  national  succe^  in  this  regard,  and  by 
this  I  mean  restoring  our  coimtrv-s  balance 
of  trade,  won't  come  easy.  A  great  deal  of 
work  needs  to  be  done  bv  all  concerned  The 
manufacturing  communitv  must  make  a  real 
commitment  to  the  export  market,  the  gov- 
ernment must  come  to  terms  with  the  many 


IliUdT  MARIHUANA  TRADE 


•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day. I  become  a  cosponsor  of  8.  664  a 
bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Chius  and 
aimed  at  restoring  a  valuable  weapon 
against  the  Ullclt  marihuana  trade.  S. 
664  would  allow  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
funds  to  be  used  for  herbicide  eradica- 
tion of  marihuana  growing  in  foreign 
countries. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  use 
of  the  herbicide  paraquat  to  destroy 
marihuana  growing  at  its  source.  Para- 
quat got  a  bad  name  in  1978  because  It 
was  beUeved  that  countless  smokers  of 
paraquat-contaminated  marihuana 

would  suffer  dire  health  effects.  Due  to 
the  hysteria  associated  wth  this  para- 
quat scare,  the  Congress  adopted  an 
amendment  preventing  the  State  De- 
partment from  assisting  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  use  of  paraquat  to  destroy 
marihuana  crops.  Despite  this  action, 
Mexico,  at  its  own  expense,  continued  to 
use  paraquat.  However.  Colombia  aban- 
doned herbicide  eradication  programs. 

A  1980  report  by  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol recounts  an  exhaustive  Investlgatlao 
by  the  committee  into  the  controvgsy 
concerning  paraquat,  and  its  use  by  the 
Mexican  Government  to  kill  marihuana 
plants.  The  report  documents  the  im- 
pressive effectiveness  of  the  Mexican 
eradicatiOTi  program.  More  importantly, 
the  report  analvzes  the  evidence  regard- 
ing the  potential  health  effects  of  para- 
quat eradkaticm  programs,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  hysteria  of  the  paraquat 
scare  was  unwarranted.  The  repwt  dem- 
onstrates compellingly  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  has 
overblown  the  dang«^  of  using  i)ara- 
quat. 

The  latest  narcotics  Inttiligence  esti- 
mate reveals  that  about  10.000  to  13.000 
metric  tons  of  marihuana  aj-e  being  used 
in  ttiis  country  each  year,  and  about  75 
percent  of  that  amount  is  coming  from 
Colombia,  a  country  without  an  effec- 
tive   marihuana    eradication    program. 
Younger  and  younger  children  are  ustiw 
marihuana  and  we  know  that  the  bish- 
potency  marihuana  on  the  streets  is  par- 
ticularly damaging   Dn«  abuse,  includ- 
ing abuse  of  marihuana,   is  having  a 
terribly  negative  impact  In  this  country's 
classrooms,  as  any  educator  can  tell  us. 
Illicit  drug  sales  are  estimated  to  be  at 
least  $64   billion  annually,  and  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  this  vast  underground 
economy  is  attributable  t»  sales  of  mari- 
huana. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse.  I  am 
particularly  distressed  by  all  <rf  *if^iwrt 
devrfopments. 

Prom  all  of  the  above,  what  we  mtat 
do  seems  obvious.  We  must  recognise  tbe 
dangers  associated  with  the  marihuana 
flooding  this  country.  We  must  use  eveiy 
weapon  available  to  combat  the  illicit 
drug  traffic,  including  the  use  of 
paraquat. 
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It  seems  Inherently  fortish  not  to  use 
paraquat.  Paraqua/t  Is  an  effective  mari- 
huana crop  eradicator.  Mexico  used  It 
to  transform  itself  from  the  major  sup- 
plier of  marihuana  to  the  United  States 
to  a  relatively  minor  supplier.  Paraquat 
Is  environmentally  safe.  A  Janviary  1980 
Mitre  Corp.  report  noted  that  paraquat 
possesses  all  the  characteristics  essential 
for  potentially  minimal  environmental 
impact.  TTie  dsuigers  of  contamination 
and  from  contamination  by  paraquat 
are  greatly  exaggerated  while  the  physi- 
cal and  psychological  health  conse- 
quences of  marihuana  use,  especially  by 
young  people,  are  serioiis  and  distressing. 

Mr.  Presldoit,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
use  herbicides  to  destroy  weeds  invading 
our  lawns.  We  must  not  hesitate  to  use 
herbicides  to  destroy  marihuana,  a  weed 
that  is  invading  our  society.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  happy  to  cosponsor  S.  664 
and  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this 
endeavor.  Hearings  on  S.  664  should  be 
held  promptly  for  delay  is  inexcusable.* 


AUTO  IMPORT  QUOTAS 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  my  op- 
positlOTi  to  legislated  automobile  import 
quotas  is  well  known.  However,  it  is  an 
issue  upon  which  honest  men  and  women, 
both  in  the  Congress  and  In  the  admin- 
istration, have  disagreed. 

Mr.  Eugene  McAllister,  the  Walker 
Fellow  in  Economics  at  the  Heritage 
Foundation  has  written  a  brief,  but 
cogent  background  paper  on  the  issue  en- 
titled "Import  Quotas:  An  Unwise  Solu- 
tion." I  ask  that  Mr.  McAllister's  back- 
ground paper  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  paper  follows : 

IMPOBT  Quotas:  An  Unwiss  Soltttioit 

BACKCaOUlTD 

As  a  remedy  tot  the  auto  Industry's  Ills, 
many  prominent  poUcymakers,  Including 
Transportation  Secretary  Drew  Lewis  and 
Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrldge  are 
advocating  the  establishment  of  an  Import 
quota  on  Japanese  cars.  A  temporary  re- 
straint. It  Is  reasoned,  will  help  the  domestic 
manufacturers  through  their  current  dif- 
ficulties and  better  prepare  them  for  the 
highly  competitive  environment  of  the 
eighties. 

The  Administration,  whose  official  position 
has  yet  to  be  announced,  should  reject  the 
plea  for  protection.  Philosophically,  quotas 
are  a  move  away  from  a  trade  policy  based 
on  the  notions  of  comretltlon  and  consumer 
sovereignty.  Practically,  quotas  will  not 
achieve  the  promised  results.  The  auto  In- 
dustry's troubles  are  much  deeper  than  com- 
petition from  abroad,  and  quotas  would  serve 
only  to  mask  the  real  problem. 

Proponents  of  the  quotas  support  their 
position  by  citing  the  dismal  1980  proHt  per- 
formance of  VS.  manufacturers.  Chrysler  lost 
$1.7  bUlion.  Ford  «1.5  billion,  and  even  Gen- 
eral Motors  suffered  lo85es  of  over  $750  mil- 
lion. With  over  $70  bUUon  In  Investments 
needed  during  the  next  five  yesu^.  it  is  feared 
domestic  producers  wUl  be  unable  to  afford 
the  retooling  vital  to  the  rebirth  of  the 
American  auto  industry. 

Another  perspective  of  the  same  picture 
was  revealed  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  by  the  governors  of  six  states 
heavily  dependent  on  the  auto  industry.  In 
urging  adoption  of  the  quotas,  they  pointed 
out  that  nearly  200.000  auto  workers  have 
been  laid  off.  with  another  700.000  workers 
having  been  hurt  through  a  ripple  effect. 


Quotas  an  not  the  solution  to  the  auto 
Industry's  woes  because  Imports  are  not  the 
moat  significant  factor  in  Its  decline.  The 
United  States  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, In  response  to  a  petition  by  the  Inter- 
national Union,  United  Automobile,  Aero- 
space and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
of  America  (UAW)  for  Import  relief,  found 
that  the  economic  recession  harmed  domes- 
tic auto  manufacturers  far  more  than  the 
Japanese  competition.  USITC  Chairman  Bill 
Alberger  estimated  that  even  if  Imports  had 
been  held  constant  and  the  Increase  In  Im- 
port purchases  had  Instead  gone  to  domes- 
tic consumption,  domestic  car  sales  would 
have  fallen  by  80  percent  and  SO  percent  of 
the  actual  decline  In  1979  and  the  first  half 
of  1080,  respectively. 

Furthermore,  even  the  Increase  in  Imports 
is  not  due  entirely  to  greater  competition, 
but  to  a  shift  in  consumer  preferences.  Con- 
sumers were  often  wilUng  to  postpone  pur- 
chases, and  those  that  did  buy  were  more  In- 
terested In  the  economical,  fuel-efflclent 
models  which  Detroit  Is  only  now  begin- 
ning to  produce. 

A  limitation  on  imports  will  neither  alter 
households'  financial  status  nor  will  it  by 
itself  make  the  less  fuel  efficient  autos  more 
attractive.  Since  these  are  two  extremely  sig- 
nificant factors  in  the  decline  of  U.S.  car 
sales,  quotas  will  not  substantially  Increase 
the  profltabUlty  of  U.S.  manufacturers,  nor 
will  they  restore  many  of  the  lost  Jobs.  Iron- 
ically, the  Department  of  Transportation  es- 
timates that  If  the  desired  retooling  Is 
achieved,  the  U.S.  auto  Industry  will  become 
so  efficient  as  to  no  longer  require  100,000 
of  the  current  Jobs. 

A  major  factor  in  the  relative  cost  of  do- 
mestic versLis  Imports  has  been  the  higher 
cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States.  When 
measured  against  Japanese  scales,  U.S.  auto 
Industry  wages  are  nearly  50  percent  greater. 
Within  the  U.S.  auto  workers'  hourly  wages, 
including  fringe  benefits,  are  60  percent 
higher  than  the  average  manufacturing 
hourly  wage.  Ten  years  ago,  the  differential 
was  only  40  percent. 

Recently,  the  UAW  has  shown  some  fiezl- 
bUlty  m  its  wage  demands.  Certainly  the 
special  consideration  given  Chrysler  suggests 
a  moderation  in  the  rise  of  wages.  However, 
quotas  may  place  the  newfound  restraint  In 
Jeopardy.  While  bargaining  for  wages  and 
prices  is  crucial  to  a  market  economy,  an  Im- 
portant and  often  overlooked  element  of 
the  negotiation  is  risk.  Both  labor  and  man- 
agement are  aware  that  the  demand  for,  £,nd 
acquiescence  to,  extraordinary  wage  rates 
heightens  the  risk  of  the  firm's  or  Industry's 
faUure.  Import  quotas,  by  reducing  the  risk 
to  both  sides,  reduce  the  desirability  of  tem- 
perence  and  could  very  well  lead  to  a  resur- 
gence In  labor  costs. 

It  is  clear  that  the  intended  beneficiaries 
of  quotas  are  the  domestic  auto  en^>loyee6 
and  stockholders.  The  victims  are  much 
more  anonymous.  The  cost  wUl  be  paid  by 
future  consumers  who  are  unable  to  piur- 
chase  an  Import  or  must  pay  a  higher  price. 
(The  more  stringent  and  effective  the  quo- 
tas, the  higher  prices  will  be.)  Even  those 
who  have  no  Intention  of  purchasing  an  Im- 
port will  face  higher  prices  becatise  potential 
Import  purchasers  will  shift  to  domestics, 
thus  driving  those  prices  up  also. 

An  even  greater  cost  is  the  possibility  of 
Japan  or  other  nations  responding  to  the 
VS.  quotas  with  trade  restrictions  of  their 
own.  The  human  cost  would  undoubtedly 
exceed  that  of  the  current  situation  be- 
cause: (1)  the  median  domestic  worker  Is 
paid  much  less  than  the  auto  worker  (and 
therefore  unemployment  payments  wotild  be 
smaller) ;  and  (2)  there  is  no  retraining  pro- 
gram, such  as  trsde  adjustment  assistance, 
offered  to  employees  of  export  industries. 

In  addition,  a  less  open  economy  would 


create  Inefficiencies  which  would  hurt  all 
constuners.  It  should  be  noted  that  negoti- 
ated quotas,  as  VS.  Trade  Representative 
William  Brock  has  dlsciissed,  do  not  create 
as  great  a  risk  for  retaliation  as  does  the 
legislative  approach  advanced  by  Senators 
Danforth  and  Bentaen. 

Both  critics  and  advocates  of  the  quotas 
attribute  the  precarious  position  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  In  large  part  to  government 
policies.  Certainly  price  controls  on  oil  cre- 
-ated  an  environment  of  cheap  and  plentiful 
gas.  which  of  course  suddenly  collapsed, 
leaving  auto  manufacturers  making  the 
wrong  sized  cars.  The  Industry  does  have  a 
case  for  some  sort  of  indemnification,  but 
Import  quotas  are  neither  equitable  nor  ef- 
ficient. Rather  than  the  govenunent  (tax- 
payer) paying  for  Its  error,  the  cost  .would 
be  shifted  to  the  new  car  buyer  and  workers 
in  export  industries.  The  most  efficient  form 
of  indemnification,  because  It  would  not  dis- 
tort any  prices  and  thus  create  economic  bi- 
ases. Is  a  simple  cash  payment.  If  the  sole 
object  is  to  correct  a  policy  mistake  which 
severely  Injured  the  auto  Industry,  the  cur- 
rent debate  about  quotas  should  Instead  be 
focused  on  the  size  of  the  transfer. 

Since  the  quotas  will  not  save  the  auto 
Industry,  the  questions  are  what  will,  and 
should  the  attempt  be  made  to  rescue  do- 
mestic manufacturers?  Essentially,  it  is  the 
Chrysler  question  revisited.  Consistency 
within  the  Reagan  economic  package  would 
dictate  no  special  treatment  for  the  auto  In- 
dustry. The  program  for  recovery  is  a 
broadly-based  freeing  of  resources  with  the 
mEirket  directing  the  uses.  If,  as  some  sug- 
gest, special  tax  credits  are  given  auto  manu- 
facturers, the  government  would  be  over- 
riding the  market's  Judgment. 

Undoubtedly,  without  assistance  the  auto 
industry  will  have  a  rough  time.  Stock  val- 
ues wUl  fall  and  wages  will  rise  much  more 
slowly.  However,  that  cost  Is  both  more  obvi- 
ous and  effective  than  directing  resources 
from  less  political  but  more  economically  ef- 
ficient usee.9 


SUBSIDIZING  THE  SUNBELT 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  budget  debate,  I  stated  re- 
peatedly that  the  administration  has 
failed  to  meet  its  own  criterion  of  even- 
handedness  in  reducing  Federal  expend- 
itures. A  classic  example  of  the  failure 
is  the  outright  discrimination  the 
Reagan  budget  imposes  upon  the  States 
of  the  Northeast  and  the  Midwest. 

On  March  29,  an  editorial  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  pointed  out  that  the 
people  of  the  Midwest  are.  In  effect,  sub- 
sidizing through  their  Federal  taxes,  the 
growth  of  the  so-called  "outer  rim" 
States.  My  own  State  of  Ohio,  for  ex- 
ample, receives  in  Federal  expendittires 
about  three-quarters  of  Its  fair  share 
based  on  population  and  tax  receipts. 
New  Mexico,  by  contrast,  receives  about 
double  the  share  on  a  per  capita  basis 
that  goes  to  States  like  Ohio.  Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  States  of  the 
Midwest  are  today  nmning  a  deficit  of 
$110  billion  in  terms  of  what  they  send 
to  Washington  and  what  they  get  back. 
The  South  and  the  West  have  a  positive 
balance  of  $100  billion. 

My  own  State  of  Ohio  has  «m  imem- 
ployment  rate  of  10  4  percent— and  the 
Reagan -Stockman  budget  addresses  that 
problem  by  cutting  or  eliminating  jobs 
programs.  The  older  cities,  mainly  in  the 
Northeast-Midwest  part  of  the  country. 
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need  help— but  they  will  not  get  it  under 
the  administration's  budget. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Midwest  will  not 
get  much  of  anything  frran  the  Reagan 
budget  proiX)sal — except,  perhaps,  the 
privilege  of  paying  more  subsidies. 

More  than  any  other  area  in  this  coun- 
try, the  Midwest  has  suffered  from  the 
economic  crisis.  We  have  suffered 
through  lay  offs  and  massive  plant  clos- 
ings. We  have  suffered  through  double- 
digit  unemployment  rates.  And  after 
the  administration's  economic  proposal 
is  put  into  effect,  we  will  suffer  even 
more. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  describes 
the  administration's  action  as  "aiming 
at  the  middlewestem  jugular."  I  would 
say  that  is  a  pretty  accurate  assessment 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  editorial, 
entitled  "Save  Ohio  From  Brink,"  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Ricord. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  should 
not  surrender  their  prerogatives.  They  should 
limit  the  damage  so  far  as  they  are  able,  and 
protect  what  Is  too  valuable  to  be  jettisaned 
in  an  effort  to  wipe  out  federal  programs 
wholesale.^ 


REPRESENTATIVE  CARL  D. 
PERKINS 


Save  Ohio  Pbom  Baimc 
Times  are  tough  here  In  the  Midwest  and 
the  outlook  is  dismal.  One  painful  factor  is 
the  way  the  federal  government  keeps  giving 
this  region  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

Thousands  of  Jobs,  thousands  of  people, 
millions  of  dollars  In  capital  keep  moving 
away,  out  into  the  sun  belt  or  to  foreign 
lands.  And  the  federal  government  seems  to 
spur,  not  deter,  that  exodus. 

President  Reagan's  budget  ax  seems  to 
aim  at  the  middlewestem  juglar.  Rep.  Dennis 
Eckart,  D-22.  of  EucUd,  said  the  Reagan 
budget  Is  "brutal." 

It  woxild  cut  the  heart  out  of  federal  help 
to  our  kind  of  metropolis,  said  Eckart.  It 
would  "help  the  Cleveland  area  commit 
suicide." 

That  would  be  inflicting  the  worst  on  one 
of  the  victims  of  a  long  trend  of  Industrial 
decline.  In  an  article  entitled  "Trouble  In 
the  Heartland,"  Forbes  magazine  this  month 
gave  disheartening  details  of  the  uprise  of 
unemployment  and  sag  of  Jobs  in  this  center 
cf  auto  and  steel,  hurdest  hit  of  industries 
"When  the  national  slimip  is  over,"  said 
the  Forbes  article,  "the  Midwest  will  stUl  be 
In  trouble."  That  means  Ohio.  Michigan. 
Indiana,  minols  and  Wisconsin,  and  even 
pieces  of  New  Tork,  Pennsylvania  and 
Missouri. 

This  region  Is  paying  out  more  money  to 
the  federal  government  than  it  gets  back 
The  Midwest   has  a  $110  billion  deficit   In 

that  exchange,  whUe  the  South  and  West 

the  s\in  belt — have  a  positive  balance  of  $100 
billion. 

C!onflrmlng  that  is  a  map  in  the  Econo- 
mist of  London.  The  average  for  the  50  sutes 
Is  set  at  a  ratio  of  1.00.  Ohio  gets  0.76  So 
do  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Indiana  gets 
0.74  and  nilnols  0.70. 

By  contrast.  South  Carolina  gets  1.22,  New 
Mexico  1.47,  Virginia  1.46.  California  1  15 
Arizona  1.18,  Mississippi  1.65.  Alabama  1.31.' 
and  all  the  outer-rim  states  well  above 
average. 

Therefore  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  end 
Uiat  tilt  of  the  federal  government's  favor. 
The  Northeast-Midwest  Congressional  Coali- 
tion Is  putting  together  amendments  with 
which  to  achieve  that  m  the  coming  debate 
over  the  Reagan  budget  proposals. 

Reagan's  plan  Is  heavily  loaded  with  more 
lavish  spending  for  mlUtary  Items— most  of 
them  in  the  South  and  West— and  Is  likely 
to  erase  aid  to  Jobless,  economic  develop- 
ment, school  lunches,  school  help  and  seg- 
ments of  the  welfare  system. 

Reagan  has  used  a  "fast  track"  tactic  to 
rush  his  budget  through  the  congressional 
preliminaries  but  Midwest  representatives 
must  not  succumb  to  a  nish  act. 


•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  bo 
a  recent  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
which  outlines  the  unique  contribution 
that  Carl  D.  Perkims,  chairman  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  made  to  the  quality  of  life  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

As  many  of  my  coUeagues  are  aware, 
the  strong  iniluence  of  Chairman  Pie- 
kins  on  the  full  range  of  education,  em- 
ployment, nutrition,  and  poverty  pro- 
grams has  strengthened  social  Justice  In 
America. 

It  is  because  of  that  history  that  his 
views  and  concerns  about  the  budget 
proposals  of  the  Reagan  administration 
are  of  particular  importance. 

I  ask  that  the  article  by  Margot  Horn- 
blower  of  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  article  follows: 

PERKINS    StOUTLT    RESISTS    RKACAN's  CTJTS    IN 

Edocation,  NuTRTnoN,  Job  Pkooamb 
(By  Margot  Hbmblower) 

Oart  D.  Perkins,  mountain  man.  He  calls 
himself  that  and,  on  first  lnq>res8lon,  you 
might  beUeve  It.  He  Is  a  great  hulk  of  a  fel- 
low whose  east  BCentucky  twang  whlsUes 
through  the  gap  In  his  front  teeth.  With 
hU  loping  stride,  plowt>oy  hands  and 
rumpled  suits,  he  seems  out  of  place  among 
Congress'  manicured  politicians. 

But  If  President  Reagan  wants  to  slash 
federal  spending,  wipe  out  whole  social  pro- 
grams, he's  going  to  have  to  get  past  wily 
Carl  Perkins  first.  And  that  is  no  mean  feat 

Perkins,  68,  Is  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee;  he  has 
been  for  14  years.  That  34-member  panel  has 
created  and  now  oversees  $34  billion  In  fed- 
eral programs.  Many  of  these  Perkins 
fathered. 

And  now  some  of  Reagan's  largest  cuts 
would  come  In  this  turf:  $2.6  billion  (a  28 
percent  cut)  in  elementary  and  secondary 
educational  assistance,  the  main  source  of 
funds  for  teaching  poor  children  $6  1  bil- 
lion (58  percent)  frcwi  employment  pro- 
grams. Including  public  service  Jobs:  $1.9 
billion  (38  percent)  from  chUd  nutrition 
funds. 

The  Republican-controlled  Senate  con- 
curred In  most  of  these  cuts  last  week,  and 
the  House  Budget  Committee  Is  to  begin  Its 
work  on  them  today.  Perkins,  one  of  the  op- 
position's point  men  In  the  Democratic 
House,  is  stoutly  resisting. 

"We  have  worked  for  26  to  30  yean  on 
these  programs,"  said  Perkins,  who  left  his 
poverty-stricken  Appalachian  district  for 
Washington  In  1949.  "The  school-lunch  pro- 
gram Is  the  greatest  feeding  program  In  the 
world.  And  these  old  people  who  carried  us 
through  two  world  wars— how  can  we  cut 
their  benefits?  I  hate  to  see  these  programs 
destroyed  bv  people  who  dont  know  a  damn 
thin?  about  them." 

In  24  days  of  carefuUy  orchestrated  hear- 
ings over  the  past  few  weeks,  Perkins  has 
gathered  his  flock:  a  pleading,  protesting 
procession  of  whee2dng  coal  miners,  unem- 
ployed factory  workers,  crippled  children, 
state  education  officials.  lmp»cu"tous  ctHlege 
students,  teachers,  food  service  executives. 
famUy  court  Judges,  malnourished  pregnant 


women— aU  testifying  to  the  drastic  effects  of 
the  Reagan  budget. 

And  behind  the  scenes,  Perkins  has 
wheedled  and  cajoled  nearly  every  member 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee,  which  Is  to 
set  spending  ceilings  in  a  few  weeks. 

He  accompanied  each  of  his  subcommittee 
chairmen  before  the  budget  panel  to  em- 
phasize his  personal  Interest  In  every  pro- 
gram. At  one  hearing,  he  provided  Budget 
Committee  members  with  lists  of  schools  In 
their  districts  that  would  likely  shut  down 
lunch  programs  under  Reagan's  proposal. 

"Underneath  that  southern  gentlemanly, 
Kentucky  mountain-type  approach.  Perkins 
is  a  master  politician  and  parliamentarian," 
said  Rep.  Leon  Panetta  (D-Callf.),  a  Budget 
Committee  member.  "You  get  taken  In  by 
the  qtilet  approach — and  the  whistle — and 
before  you  know  it,  your  pockets  have  been 
picked.  But  it's  hard  to  take  him  on  directly. 
His  heart  is  In  the  right  place." 

Congress,  creeping  in  the  shadow  of  last 
November's  election.  Is  In  the  mood  to  cut 
heavily  into  social  programs. 

But  whUe  many  Democratic  chairmen  in 
the  House  are  looking  for  compromises, 
trimming  their  budgets  here  and  there  ts 
hope  of  mercy.  Perkins  defiantly  led  his  com- 
mittee two  weeks  ago  to  recommend  an  In- 
crease m  spending  to  $42.4  blUlon — $3.9  bil- 
lion over  President  Carter's  proposed  budget, 
and  $18  billion  more  than  Reagan  wants. 

RepubUcans  were  furious.  "He  Is  one  of 
the  most  bullheaded  members  of  Congress," 
said  John  Erlenbom  (R-tll.),  who  site  od 
Education  and  Labor.  "He  smiles  and 
clutches  your  arm,  but  watch  out.  He  would 
do  anything  to  get  his  way.  Almost  everyone 
in  his  district  gets  a  benefit  check.  The  more 
money  he  can  shovel  out,  the  more  godlike 
he  appears.  He's  considered  a  deity  In  eastern 
Kentucky.  He  has  a  deity  complex." 

In  the  hollows  of  Kentucky's  7th  Congres- 
sional District,  places  with  names  like  Feisty, 
Rowdy  and  Troublesome,  "Carl  D.,"  as  they 
call  him.  is  a  legend. 

When  he  grew  up  in  Hlndman  In  the  '301. 
the  son  of  a  local  attorney,  eastern  Kentnekj 
was  stiU  like  a  frontier.  As  a  boy.  he  would 
drive  his  mules  over  the  mountains  to  the 
railhead  to  pick  up  passengers  and  guide 
them  across  dirt  roads  to  town  at  $l.£0  a 
head. 

He  stlU  drives  mules,  and  the  first  picture 
a  visitor  sees  on  the  wall  of  his  Washington 
office  Is  of  Perkins,  dressed  In  an  oversized 
coat  and  floppy  hat,  holding  the  reins  of  a 
mule  team  with  a  cart  of  hay  behind  him. 
"I  broke  those  mules  myself,"  he  says  proudly. 
"Now  I've  about  woro~'em  out." 

Nearly  every  weekend.  Perkins  goes  to  his 
district,  often  to  his  86-acre  farm  in  Hind- 
man.  where  he  chops  wood,  castrates  hogs 
and  visits  with  the  neighbors.  Sometimes  he 
drives,  as  he  did  regularly  until  he  retired 
his  beat-up  Ford  Falcon  a  few  years  ago  with 
167.000  miles  on  the  odometer. 

Perkins'  programs  came  not  from  the 
studies  of  social  scientists,  but  from  his  own 
exijertences.  At  19.  after  two  years  at  Ken- 
tucky's Alice  Lloyd  CoUege,  be  worked  as  a 
teacher  for  $50.62  a  month. 

"I  had  watched  aU  the  teachers  leave  for 
Detroit,  where  they  could  get  better  salaries." 
he  said.  "So  I  sponsored  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion for  years  .  .  .  My  uncles  were  stonema- 
sons, and  I  used  to  go  up  in  the  hills  with 
them.  I  watched  the  youngsters  In  school 
who  took  manual  training  and  got  Jobs. 
That's  why  I'm  sold  on  vocational  education." 
And  many  of  Perkins'  neighbors  were  men 
who  slept  upright  In  their  chairs  lest  they 
suffocate  from  the  coal  dust  encrusted  In 
their  lungs.  When  he  graduated  from  the 
University  of  LoulsvUle  Law  School,  be 
labored  over  workmen's  compensation  claims 
and  found  there  was  little  reward  for  years 
of  suffering  In  the  mines. 

"Perkins'  Private  Pension  Plan."  Erlenbom 
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ttutM  It,  recAlUng  that  wben  th«  bene&ta  w«r« 
first  set  up  they  were  to  cost  no  more  than 
t60  million  a  year.  Since  then,  however. 
Perkins  pushed  through  amendments  loosen- 
ing eligibility — black  lung  Is  hard  to  prove 
without  an  autopsy — and  the  claims  of  187,- 
000  miners  and  dependents  ( 15,000  of  them 
In  Perkins'  district)  will  cost  Vi  billion  next 
year. 

The  Reagan  administration  at  first  saw 
black  lung  as  a  Juicy  target,  but  officials  have 
laid  low  since  March  9.  when  5.000  miners 
marched  on  the  White  House  with  signs 
saying,  "Must  Miners  Die  to  Prove  Black 
Lung?"  It  now  seems  likely  that  changes  will 
be  aimed  at  Increasing  contributions  to  the 
program  from  coal  companies. 

A  Perkins  campaign  is  an  anachronism  in 
an  age  of  computers  and  media  consultants. 
His  main  tactic  is  to  drive  madly  around  the 
district,  usually  alone,  stopping  at  country 
stores  and  SUlng  stations  and  often  merely 
at  a  mailbox  by  the  road  and  shouting  up 
the  hollow,  "Mr.  Jones?  This  is  Carl  Perkins. 
I'm  running  for  Congress  again." 

A  master  at  helping  his  people  get  their 
roads  graded  or  their  food-stamp  applica- 
tions approved.  Perkins  knows  thousands  of 
constituents  by  name.  While  he's  a  little 
vague  on  the  younger  generation,  his  first 
question  is  always  "Who's  your  daddy?"  and 
hell  inevitably  be  friends  with  at  least  a 
second  cousin. 

He  spends  less  than  $5,000  per  campaign, 
which  means  be  doesn't  have  to  file  state- 
ments with  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 
But  he  does  anyway,  ignoring  F'EC  forms  and 
sending  in  piles  of  itemized  handwritten  ex- 
penses on  graph  paper. 

"Bruce  Lockhart,  Airport,  Lexington,  Ky. 
40601,  candidate's  car,  dead  battery — •S"  Is 
one  item  in  his  1980  report.  Another:  "Bail- 
eys restaurant.  Hazard.  Ky.  41701,  steak  for 
candidate — $13.56." 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  federal  pork 
barrel,  Perkins  isn't  stingy.  His  district  is 
dotted  with  schools,  courthouses,  airports 
and  reservoirs,  all  monuments  to  Perkins' 
ability  to  wring  dollars  out  of  Washington. 
However,  his  dams  have  shoved  poor  farmers 
off  their  ancestral  lands,  while  Perkins  Ig- 
nored the  fact  that  the  floods  the  projects 
were  designed  to  alleviate  came  largely  from 
lax  strip-mining  laws. 

Nonetheless,  Perkins,  with  his  ruddy  com- 
plexion and  beguiling  off-center  grin,  wins 
elections  by  more  than  70  percent  of  the  vote. 
The  last  time.  Republicans  did  not  even 
bother  to  field  an  opponent. 

In  Congress,  Perkins'  more  urbane  col- 
leagues call  him  "Pappy"  behind  his  back, 
and  snicker  at  his  pronunciations,  especially 
when  he  takes  on  government  "raggalatlon." 

On  occasion,  when  he  whistles  into  the 
microphone  during  a  debate,  congressmen 
leaning  over  the  back  rail  start  mimicking 
the  whistle  until,  as  one  observer  put  it,  the 
House  chamber  sounds  like  "the  bird  cage  at 
the  National  Zoo." 

Some  are  taken  in  by  the  down-home  style. 
Benjamin  P.  Revea,  a  Perkins  aide,  remem- 
bers that  Perkins  once  told  him.  "  'I'm  a 
pretty  fine  feller  to  play  dumb.'  He  trades  on 
that,"  Reeves  said.  "But  city  slickers  find 
themselves  with  one  foot  in  the  air,  while 
Perkins  and  the  train  are  long  gone." 

However,  Perkins  is  widely  admired  for  his 
honesty  and.  above  all,  his  tenacity.  He  was 
the  first  committee  chairman  to  hold  ooen 
mark-up  seaalona.  Reporters  marvel  that  he 
runs  his  office  like  a  country  store — anyone 
can  walk  in  and  listen  to  whatever  business 
he's  conducting. 

Perkins  has  never  taken  a  Junket,  In  fact 
be  hasn't  been  abroad  since  he  fought  In 
World  War  n.  "He's  been  here  33  years,  but 
none  of  the  Washington  polish  has  tainted 
him,"  said  one  committee  staffer.  "He  feels 
It  would  be  disloyal  to  the  people  he  repre- 
sent* If  he  weren't  exactly  Uke  them," 


Perkins  arrives  at  the  Raybum  building 
at  7  a.m.  when  the  doors  of  other  offices 
are  still  shut  tight.  He  has  been  known  to 
walk  In  to  work  from  Alexandria  after  a  bliz- 
zard, when  the  roads  are  closed. 

Single-minded  when  he  wants  to  pass  a 
bill,  his  marathon  hearings  begin  at  B  a.m. 
and  last  into  the  night  over  the  feeble  pro- 
testa  of  fellow  committee  members. 

During  a  1973  House-Senate  conference 
on  student  loans,  which  lasted  for  weeks  of 
late-night  seaaloos,  he  forced  colleagues  to 
otay  tip  until  5  a.m.  until  he  got  his  way. 
The  day  after  the  bill  was  reported  he  col- 
lapsed from  exhaustion  and  was  briefly 
hospitalized. 

Panetta  and  other  Budget  Committee 
members  who  sparred  with  Perkins  for 
months  over  spending  cuts  last  year  are 
bracing  for  the  new  battle. 

"Perkins  and  his  committee  ought  to  be 
telling  us  where  the  legitimate  cuts  can  be 
made,"  Panetta  said.  "But  instead,  he's  In 
the  trenches  fighting  a  war.  Perkins  won't 
take  no  for  an  answer.  No  matter  what  doors 
you're  closing,  he's  coming  in  a  window  or 
a  side  door." 

Perkins,  however,  insists  he's  ready  to 
compromise.  "I  don't  want  to  be  hoggish." 
he  told  a  budget  task  force,  adding  that  he'd 
accept  "reasonable"  cuts,  perhaps  10  percent. 
But  as  for  deeper  cuts.  Perkins  confided  In 
his  soft  Kentucky  drawl,  clutching  a  new  ac- 
quaintance's elbow,  "We're  going  to  flght 
every  inch  of  the  way."» 


TAIWAN  MAY  INVEST  IN  ANACONDA 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  interesting  development  in 
our  continuing  efforts  to  save  the  smelter 
and  refinery  at  Anaconda  and  Great 
Palls.  As  you  wiU  recall,  the  Anaconda 
Co.  suddenly  decided  several  months  ago 
that  it  could  not  afford  to  keep  these  fa- 
cilities gong  and  therefore,  it  would 
close  them  up.  Instead,  it  plans  to  ship 
its  ore  to  Japan  for  smelter  and  refinery 
operations. 

At  the  same  time  as  we  are  doing  that, 
we  in  the  Senate  are  immersed  in  a 
major  problem — the  U.S.  automobile  in- 
dustry. I  do  not  need  to  describe  the 
issue,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  something 
is  wrong  when  we  have  to  export  our 
ore  to  Japan  for  processing  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Japanese  freely  send  us 
their  cars,  all  manufactured  in  Japan 
with  Japanese  labor.  On  top  of  that  we 
have  a  serious  balance  of  trade  problem 
with  Japan. 

It  is  therefore  with  considerable  pleas- 
ure that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  much  more  positive  approach: 
I  have  been  investigating  over  the  past 
several  months  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing some  replacement  investment  in  the 
Anaconda  operations.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  my  initiative  with  Taiwan  has 
elicited  a  positive  initial  response.  I,  of 
course,  recognize  that  such  a  major  in- 
vestment needs  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
such  decisions  cannot  be  made  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  without  full 
analysis. 

But  at  least  the  Taiwanese  have  re- 
sponded positively  to  my  initiative.  The 
Taiwan  Metal  and  Mining  Corp.,  an  en- 
tity closely  tied  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  has  indicated  that  it 
is  definitely  interested  in  the  Anaconda 


facilities  and  wishes  to  send  over  its  rep- 
resentative for  further  evaluation. 

Taiwan  has  a  trade  imbalance  with  the 
United  States;  its  response  in  this  in- 
stance Is  to  say  it  must  make  every  effort 
to  see  how  it  can  help  the  United  States 
redress  that  balance,  including  bringing 
jobs  and  investment  money  to  our  coun- 
try. Taiwan  needs  copper,  and  recognizes 
that  the  United  States  is  a  secure  source 
of  supply.  They  want  to  work  closely  with 
us.  The  combinatlcHi  of  factors  leads  to  a 
positive  approach  to  problem  solving, 
rather  than  confrontation  and  infiexl- 
bility. 

I  believe  that  this  approach  is  the  one 
we  should  be  encouraging.  Some  may 
work  out,  and  others  will  not.  But  none 
will  work  out  if  we  do  not  make  the  effort 
to  encourage  such  activities. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  study  various 
trade  proposals  before  us  in  an  effort  to 
improve  our  balance  of  trade,  let  us  not 
forget  the  importance  of  investment  as 
return  flow  of  money.  We  cannot  remain 
isolated  in  the  world,  and  when  foreign 
investment  can  come  in,  where  it  is  wel- 
comed, and  create  jobs  and  revitalize  our 
economy,  we  should  work  toward  that  ob- 
jective. Obviously,  Taiwan's  interest  may 
in  the  end  prove  not  feasible,  but  let  me 
at  least  commend  the  people  of  Taiwan 
for  responding  positively  to  such  sugges- 
tions. Such  investment  in  the  United 
States  is  good  for  them,  and  it  is  good  for 
us.  I  hope  it  does  materialize.* 


REALISM  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  very  i?er- 
ceptive  and  compelling  article  by  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  which  appeared  in  the 
February  23  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Entitled  "The  Soviet  Conspiracy 
and  World  Unrest,"  it  sets  forth  a  real- 
istic view  of  instability  and  conflict  in 
the  world  and  reminds  us  of  the  dangers 
of  reducing  international  events  into  the 
simplistic  terms  of  United  States-Soviet 
competition. 

Professor  Schlesinger's  analysis  of 
current  U.S.  policies  toward  El  Salvador 
is  particularly  relevant.  I  agree  with  him 
that  it  is  essential  to  pursue  a  multi- 
lateral political  solution  instead  of  mili- 
tary escalation  for  this  tragic  conflict  in 
Central  America.  "Unilateral  action  Is 
the  road  to  disaster,"  he  po-nts  out. 
"Whatever  we  do  in  El  Salvador,  let  us 
do  it  on  a  multilateral  basis." 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  the  full 
text  of  Professor  Schlesinger's  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Soviet  Conspiract  and  Woru) 

XJnwsst 

(By  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.) 

"Le<t  us  not  delude  ourselves. "  Mr.  Reagan 
told  The  Wall  Street  Journal  during  the 
campaign.  "The  Soviet  Union  underlies  all 
the  imrest  that  is  going  on.  If  they  weren't 
engaged  in  this  game  of  dominoes,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  hot  spots  In  the  world." 

One  had  hoped  that  this  was  campaign 
persiflage.  For  It  expresses  a  hopelessly  er- 
roneous conception  of  the  way  history  works. 
There  was  unrest  In  the  world  long  before 
there  was  a  Bolshevik  Revolution:  there  will 
be  unrest  long  after  Brezhnev  and  his  gang 
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are  forgotten.  If  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
exist,  Iraq  and  Iran  would  still  be  at  war; 
Israelis  and  Palestinians  would  still  be  at 
each  other's  throats:  there  would  still  be  no 
peace  In  Northern  Ireland,  Cambodia  or 
South  Africa — and  there  virould  still  be  civil 
war  in  El  Salvador. 

Theee  "hot  spots"  are  not  Imported  by  a 
diabolical  Kremlin  into  otherwise  placid  and 
happy  communities.  The  world  Is  already 
overflowing  with  Intense  local  antagonisms, 
deeply  rooted  In  historic  hatreds,  religious 
tensions,  class  animoeities,  tribal  feuds — and 
long  predating  the  Cold  War.  Certainly  the 
Soviet  Union  exploits  such  antagonisms 
when  it  can  do  so  at  low  cost.  But  supposing 
that  without  the  Kremlin  there  would  be  no 
hot  spots  gives  the  devil  considerably  more 
than  his  due. 

Yet  there  are  disquieting  indications  from 
Washington  that  Mr,  Reagan's  conspiracy 
theory  of  world  unrest,  far  from  being  cam- 
paign persiflage,  may  become  the  basis  of 
foreign  policy.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
curious  episode  of  General  Halg  and  the 
terrorists.  In  his  initial  press  conference  our 
new  Secretary  of  State  announced  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  the  controlling  force  be- 
hind international  terrorism.  This  revela- 
tion roused  some  skepticism  since  commu- 
nists are  often  the  targets  of  terrorist  at- 
tack, as  In  Italy,  and  since  the  Red  Brigades, 
the  PLO,  the  IRA  and  other  notable  terror- 
ist outfits  hardly  require  Soviet  encourage- 
ment. 

WARS    OF    NATIONAL    UBERATION 

The  New  York  "nmes  accordingly  asked 
the  State  Department,  the  CIA  and  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  for  the  evidence 
The  several  agencies  said  they  were  unable 
to  document  the  Secretary's  charge  The 
Times  quoted  one  official:  "There's  Just  no 
real  evidence  for  It."  Abundant  evidence  ex- 
ists that  the  Soviet  Union  trains  people  for 
"wars  of  national  liberation"— i.e.,  insurrec- 
tions and  guerrilla  wars— but  that  is  not 
what  the  Secretary  was  talking  about. 

The  conspiracy  theory  seems  about  to  dic- 
tate a  new  course  In  Central  America  The 
Reagan  administration  is  reported  to  have 
decided  that  Moscow  Is  responsible  for  the 
civil  war  In  El  Salvador.  El  Salvador  Is  a 
country  of  less  than  5  million  people  di- 
vided between  a  small  and  inordinately 
wealthy  oligarchy  and  a  desperately  poor 
class  of  landless  laborers.  With  "the  most 
rigid  class  structure  and  worst  income  in- 
equality In  all  Latin  America,"  according  to 
a  recent  article  in  Foreign  Affairs,  El  Salva- 
dor has  been  In  a  state  of  Intermittent  rev- 
olution for  at  least  half  a  century,  in  1932 
the  army  killed  30,000  peasants  in  putting 
down  a  rebellion  against  the  oligarchy 

Trouble  in  El  Salvador  is  manifestly  not 
the  creation  of  the  Cubans  or  the  RuMians. 
It  is  only  the  latest  Installment  in  a  recur- 
ring revolt  against  bad  conditions 

The  Insurgent  front  certainly  includes  ex- 
treme Marxist  factions  along  with  Social 
Democrats  and  dissident  Christian  Demo- 
crats. Even  the  moderates  are  doubtless 
rwdy  to  accept  arme  from  Cuba.  Ethiopia 
and  Vietnam.  This  should  not  surprise  nor 
unduly  alarm  us.  Two  centuries  ago  Ameri- 
can    revolutionaries     accepted     aid     from 

^^m"?;  *?**  •"•*  °°*  P'°^e  tb«t  they  were 
disciplined   agents   of   European   monarchy 

^I  ^^^}  ^'^^  *'^'*  fighting  for  their  Uves.' 
™e  State  Department  white  paper  demon- 
^l^^  5"°*  deUveries;  ft  only  asserte.  but 
hardly  demonstrates,  political  control. 
...T^^  ''  *'^*'  situation  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration now  proposes  as  the  test  case  to 
msplay  its  "resolve  "  to  punish  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism. El  Salvador,  it  U  said  will  de- 
v?if!?*.°"'"/"^"^*  attitude  toward  the  8o- 
tit  ^J^^?-  "  "^^  "^  ^  ""f  measure  of 
the  fidelity  of  our  European  allies.  This  tB 

^^^^f  !"^  °*  "^'Kht  on  a  shaky  caee.  The 
soviet  Union  can  no  more  control  events  In 
w  Salvador  than  we  can  oontrxjd  events  In 
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Poland :  Revolution  has  a  life  of  Its  own.  As 
for  our  European  allies,  they  have  responded 
cooly  to  the  idea  of  El  Salvador  as  the  test 
case  against  Soviet  expansionism,  if  we 
think  we  know  more  about  EI  Salvador  than 
our  European  allies  on  the  ground  that  we 
are  closer  to  the  scene,  we  must  not  forget 
that  Latin  American  countries  stUl  closer  to 
the  scene  disagree  with  us. 

One  wonders  whether  the  real  problem  In 
Washington  today  is  not  simply  frustration. 
We  cannot  do  anything  about  real  Soviet 
aggression  in  Poland  or  Afghanistan,  so  we 
must  show  how  tough  we  are  by  cracking 
down  on  fancied  Soviet  aggression  in  El  Sal- 
vador. The  more  venerable  among  us  will 
recall  the  similar  situation  in  the  first 
months  of  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
when  John  Poster  Dulles,  unable  to  carry 
out  in  Eastern  Europe  his  campaign  pledge 
to  "roll  back"  Soviet  expansionism,  decided 
to  carry  it  out  in  Guatemala,  with  the  CIA's 
help,  Dulles  portrayed  a  rather  ineffectual 
democratic  regime  in  Guatemala  as  the 
spearhead  of  Soviet  aggression  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  and  in  1964  engineered  an 
American  coup. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  trium- 
phantly got  rid  of  the  hapless  Arbenz  gov- 
ernment. It  did  not  get  rid  of  the  troubles 
of  Guatelama. 

The  Reagan  administration  would  be  well 
advised  to  calculate  most  carefully  the  costs 
of  U.S.  commitment  to  a  military  solution 
In  El  Salvador,  Washington's  intervention  en 
behalf  of  the  Fourteen  Families  would  con- 
vince those  working  for  change  throughout 
Latin  America  that  the  new  American  ad- 
ministration is  Irrevocably  against  them.  It 
would  alarm  our  European  allies,  who  do 
not  accept  the  conspiracy  theory  of  global 
hot  spots  and  figure  that  Salvadoran  peas- 
ants might  be  in  revolt  simply  because  they 
find  poverty  and  injustice  unendurable.  It 
would  align  the  United  States  once  again 
with  right-wing  repression,  dissipate  what- 
ever remains  of  the  influence  we  have  won 
as  a  champion  of  human  rights  and  hand  a 
cheap  propaganda  opportimlty  to  our  ad- 
versaries. 

Nor  would  It  even  assure  military  victory. 
As  we  escalate  our  support,  the  Cubans  and 
others  will  find  means  to  escalate  theirs. 
There  wUl  be  bitter  fighting  In  the  hills. 
Then  what  do  we  do  if  our  client  regime 
falls  to  end  the  Insurgency?  Put  In  a  new 
regime,  as  the  Russians  did  In  Afghanistan? 
And,  if  that  regime  falls,  send  in  troops,  as 
the  Russians  did  in  Afghanistan?  EI  Sal- 
vador might  well  become  our  own  Afghan- 
istan. And,  If  the  right  with  our  assistance 
finally  succeeds  in  crushing  the  Insurgency, 
the  result  would  only  be,  as  It  was  in  Guate- 
mala, to  restore  the  old  oligarchy  to  power— 
and  to  guarantee  a  new  revolution  in  another 
decade. 

Nor  would  success  make  the  Russians 
change  their  ways,  since  they  have  long  since 
assumed  that  the  United  States  can  lick 
El  Salvador. 


pet  theories  on  them.  Does  anyone  really 
suppose  that  Mexico.  Venezuela  and  Coat* 
Rica  are  not  as  intelligently  determined  aa 
we  are  to  safeguard  the  hemisphere  from  the 
Soviet  Union?  Unilateral  action  is  the  road 
to  disaster.  Whatever  we  do  in  El  Salvador. 
let  us  do  It  on  a  multUateral  basis. 

Despite  our  President's  hot-spot  theory, 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  really  not  the  cause  ot 
all  the  troubles  on  this  tormented  planet. 
Violence  la  endemic  in  the  Third  World, 
and  we  cannot  regard  each  outbreak  as  a 
summons  to  Ohe  American  fire  belgade.  Every 
revolution,  every  change  in  political  and 
eccnojnic  arrangements,  every  assertion  of 
belligerent  nationalism  Is  not  necessarily  a 
mortal  threat  to  the  security  o*  the  Unltad 
States.  History  has  endowed  our  century  with 
a  host  of  distempers,  most  of  which  are  be- 
yond our  power  to  prevent  and  omr  wisdom 
to  cure. 

I  remember  Lord  Harlech,  the  British  am- 
bassador to  Washington  20  years  ago,  won- 
dering about  the  American  passion  In  that 
period  to  rudi  into  the  midst  of  a  civil  war 
in  the  Congo.  "It  seems  to  me."  Lord  Harlech 
wisely  said,  "tibat  every  country  has  a  right 
to  Its  own  Wars  of  the  Baws."0 


TRIBUTE  TO  HOBART  TAYLOR,  JR. 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  fellow  Texan  who 
served  this  Nation  with  high  distinction. 
The  career  of  Hobart  Taylor,  Jr..  was 
marked  throughout  by  achievement,  ob- 
vious ability,  and  a  sense  of  dedication  to 
the  values  that  are  finest  and  most  noble 
in  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  a  talented  attorney 
known  for  his  abiding  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  equal  justice  and  equal  opportu- 
nity. He  earned  high  marks  for  his  per- 
formance as  a  special  assistant  to  Vice 
President  Johnson  and  later  as  an  asso- 
ciate counsel  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  a  director  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  from  1965-68;  after 
his  service  with  the  Bank  he  returned  to 
the  private  practice  of  law  and  served  as 
a  board  member  of  several  major  corpo- 
rations. In  addition  to  his  private  sector 
activities,  Mr.  Taylor  found  time  to  re- 
main extremely  active  and  effective  in 
civic  affairs. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  his  career  was 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him  and 
his  family.  I  join  his  family  in  mourning 
a  distinguished  American.* 


CRS  GRADUATE  INSTITDTE 


THE    DANCEB    OF   STTPPOSINC 


Instead  of  roaring  off  on  Its  own.  the  Rea- 
gan administration  would  be  better  advised 
to  begin  by  the  closest  consultation  with 
friendly  governments  who  have  a  better  feel 
for  the  situation  than  we  have:  Mexico, 
Costa  Rica  and  Venezuela.  We  ought  long 
since  to  have  learned  that  danger  of  suppos- 
ing that  we  understand  the  interests  of  other 
countries  better  than  they  do. 

No  doubt  Latin  American  counsel  would 
be  somewhat  divided.  The  Christian  Demo- 
cratic government  In  Caracas,  for  example, 
has  fraternal  ties  with  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic president  of  the  Salvadoran  Junta;  the 
Accion  Democratica  opposition  has  a  differ- 
ent slant.  So  do  the  Mexicans,  They  all  agree, 
however,  in  rejecting  a  military  solution. 
Let  us  at  least  listen  to  the  countries  most 
directly  threatened  before  Imposing  our  own 


•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Presid«it.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  comimend  the  Library 
of  Congress  Congressional  Research 
Service  for  a  successful  Graduate  Legis- 
lative Institute,  recently  held  in  Char- 
lottesville, Va.  at  the  Federal  Executive 
Institute. 

The  three-tiered  program  that  has 
been  put  together  by  the  staff  of  mem- 
ber and  committee  relations,  in  ccwijunc- 
ticm  with  their  colleagues  in  the  regular 
CRS  Researrii  Divisiois,  offers  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  c<mgressionaI 
staff  to  become  familiar  with  legislative 
process  and  the  materials  available  to 
assist  all  Members  of  Congress.  The 
Graduate  Institute  is  the  last  in  the 
series,  (Bering  a  comprehensive  partici- 
patory vehicle  for  staff  to  use  in  their 
study  of  the  congressional  process.  The 
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Iiistltute  becomes  a  mock  congress  with 
both  house  and  senate  moving  from 
committee  hearings  to  conference  re- 
port; passing  legislation  that  spurs  the 
Interest  and  piques  the  curiosity  of  the 
participating  staff.  This  Institute  utilized 
a  major  piece  of  agriciiltural  legislation 
that  dealt  with  issues  as  far  ranging  as 
price  support  programs,  alcohol  fuels, 
and  our  future  relations  with  the  country 
of  Mall. 

Wide-ranging  material  and  expert 
support  staff  are  essential  for  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  progreim,  and  for  this  rea- 
son one  of  our  own.  Assistant  Parlia- 
moitarian  Al  Fnmiln  made  a  special 
Saturday  trip  to  Charlottesville  to  act 
as  the  presiding  oCQcer  and  parliamen- 
tarian for  the  CRS  senate.  He  indicated 
to  the  memhers  of  the  mock  senate  his 
overall  favorable  Impression  of  the  abil- 
ity of  the  staff  to  understand  and  use  the 
archane  rules  and  procedures  of  this 
body,  and  to  actually  work  toward  pas- 
sage of  the  placebo  bUl. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  commend 
Mr.  Gilbert  Gude,  director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  and  his  staff 
for  the  continually  excellent  service  they 
provide  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Through  programs  like  the  CRS 
Graduate  Institute,  they  are  able  to  pro- 
vide the  training  our  staffs  need  to  make 
us  more  effective  in  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
our  constituencies. 

Thank  you.* 


The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Reynolds  In  the 
program  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Centre,  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States.* 


NOTICE    OF    DETERMINATIONS   BY 
SELECT  COMMTITEE  ON  ETHICS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that 
there  be  placed  in  the  Congrkssional 
RxcoRo  notice  of  a  Senate  employee  who 
proposes  to  participate  in  a  program, 
the  principle  objective  of  which  is  educa- 
tional, sponsored  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  a  foreign  educational  or  char- 
itable organization  Involving  travel  to 
a  foreign  country  paid  for  by  that  for- 
eign government  or  organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Joel  Johnson  of  Senator  Percy's  staff,  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  Ottawa  on 
April  15  and  16.  1981.  sponsored  by  a  pri- 
vately supported  Canadian  educational 
organization,  the  Centre  for  Legislative 
Exchange.  The  purpose  of  the  program 
is  to  study  Canada's  recently  announced 
national  energy  policy. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Ottawa,  Canada,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Centre,  is  in  the  Interests  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States  • 

•  Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has  received 
a  request  for  a  determination  under 
rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Reynolds  of  Senator  Wallops  staff 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  Ottawa 
on  April  15  and  16.  1981,  sponsored  bv  a 
privately  supported  Canadian  education- 
al organization,  the  Centre  for  Legisla- 
tive Exchange.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  to  study  Canada's  recently  an- 
nounced naUonal  energy  p<dlcy 


THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY  COMPLIANCE 
EXTENSION  ACT  OP   1981 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  cosponsoring  S.  63,  a  bill  to  help 
revitalize  our  Nation's  steel  companies 
by  providing  them  3  additional  years  to 
comply  with  Federal  air  pollution  regxila- 
tions.  This  legislation  will  not  jeopardize 
the  critically  important  national  goal  of 
clean  air,  but  will  help  a  vital  U.S.  indus- 
try deal  with  a  unique  capital  shortfall 
problem. 

S.  63,  by  extending  Clean  Air  Act  com- 
pUance  deadlines,  will  free  up  capital 
that  steel  companies  would  otherwise 
have  to  spend  for  pollution  abatement. 
Without  this  extension,  the  beleaguered 
steel  industry  will  be  unable  to  afford 
the  costs  of  modernization.  And  without 
modem  plants  and  equipment,  U.S.  steel 
producers  will  be  unable  to  compete  ef- 
fectively with  the  more  efiQclent  Japanese 
and  European  steelmakers.  More  Ameri- 
can jobs  will  be  lost  in  an  industry  al- 
ready plagued  by  numerous  plant  clos- 
ings and  massive  layoffs. 
That  is  unacceptable. 
Over  the  peist  decade,  the  steel  work 
force  in  this  Nation  has  declined  by  close 
to  20  percent.  Last  year,  the  situation 
was  particularly  bad.  In  1979,  more  than 
560,000  workers  were  employed  by  U.S. 
steel  companies.  Last  year,  there  were 
60,000  fewer  jobs.  In  Ohio,  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  steel  producing  States, 
more  than  14,500  steel  Jobs  have  been 
lost  over  the  past  10  years.  And  last  year. 
In  Ohio's  Mahraiing  Valley  tdone,  more 
than  5,000  steelworkers  lost  their  jobs  be- 
cause of  plant  closings. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  of  Ohio,  and 
the  economy  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
and  our  national  security,  can  ill  afford 
any  further  declines  in  the  U.S.  steel 
industry.  Th*s  industry  can  and  must 
enter  into  an  intensive  revitalt'^ation 
program  to  increase  its  productivity, 
open  new  job  opportunities,  and  prevent 
a  further  contraction  in  employment. 

But  revitallzation  will  be  expensive. 
According  to  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  accelerated  plant  mod- 
ernization could  cost  as  much  as  $7  bil- 
lion annually.  The  hard-pressed  domestic 
steel  industry  simply  cannot  generate 
sufficient  capital  to  meet  these  huge  in- 
vestment costs  while  paying  out  an  esti- 
mated $1  bullion  per  year  to  meet  Fed- 
eral pollution  control  requirements  by 
the  Clean  Air  Act's  1982  deadline. 

Mr.  President.  S.  63  provides  a  sensible 
solution  to  the  dUemma  facing  the  steel 
industry  without  jeopardizing  the  goals 
of  the  CTean  Air  Act.  A  3-year  stretch- 
out of  pollution  control  requirements 
would  be  granted  by  the  EPA  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  And  each  extension  would 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  a  specific 
agreement  by  the  steel  company  to  spend 
the  freed  capital  onlv  on  the  moderniza- 
tion of  existing  facilities.  In  most  cases, 
more  modem  equipment  will  mean 
cleaner  operations. 


Under  S.  63,  the  steel  industry  would 
still  be  required  to  comply  fully  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  by 
1985.  But  this  bill  will  help  the  steel  in- 
dustry out  of  its  capital  shortfall  Jam. 
And  most  important,  it  will  save  thou- 
sands of  American  jobs. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  ordered 
that  this  bill  be  reported  favorably.  I 
hope  that  the  full  Senate  will  now  move 
expeditiously  to  enact  this  important 
legislation.* 
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INTERNATIONAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
LAW  GROUP 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  the  time 
of  the  confirmation  hearings  for  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  and  U.N. 
Ambassador  Jeane  Klrkpatrick,  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee received  a  very  thoughtful  com- 
munication from  the  International 
Human  Rights  Law  Group.  This  distin- 
guished organization  of  lawyers  and 
legal  scholars  pointed  out  that  human 
rights  is  not  a  new  or  recent  concern  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  as  the  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Law  Group's  let- 
ter notes,  £«  long  ago  as  1904  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  protesting  the 
Armenian  massacres,  while  in  1906  Con- 
gress memorialized  the  Imperial  Russian 
Government  over  the  pogroms  against 
the  Rxissian  Jews.  Traditionally  human 
rights  has  enjoyed  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port, and,  indeed  much  of  our  current 
human  rights  legislation  was  supported 
by  and  signed  into  law  by  Presidents 
Nixon  and  Ford. 

I  was  gratified  by  Secretary  Haig's  re- 
sponse to  a  series  of  questions  suggested 
by  the  International  Human  Rights  Law 
Group  which  I  asked  Secretary  Haig  to 
respond  to  at  the  time  of  his  confirma- 
tion hearings.  In  his  answers.  Secretary 
Haig  stated  his  support  of  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  linking  VS. 
assistance  to  a  country's  human  rights 
record.  In  response  to  separate  questions 
from  Senator  Proxmire.  Secretary  Haig 
stated  that  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  "would  unquestionably  be 
helpful"  for  the  United  States  in  various 
international  fora. 

As  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
prepares  for  the  confirmation  hearings 
of  Dr.  Ernest  Lefever  for  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  the  Senate  the  thoughtful 
letter  from  the  International  Human 
Rights  Law  Group,  Secretary  Haig's  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  suggested  by  that 
group,  and  Secretary  Haig's  resoonse  to 
the  questions  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion submitted  by  Senator  Proxhike. 
The  material  follows: 

intebnational  human 

Rights  Law  Gboup, 

WasMngton,  D.C. 
Hon.  Charles  Pracr, 
Chairman,  and  Members  of  tht  Senate  For- 

eUjn  Relations  Committee,  Washington, 

D.C. 
DCAX  M*.  Craikman  and  Mcmbeiu  op  the 
Committee:  The  widespread  public  discus- 
sion regarding  the  place  which  the  Imple- 
mentation of  human  rights  among  nations 
has  In  United  States  foreign  policy  impels  us. 


each  a  person  whose  career  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  advance  of  individual  rights,  to 
write  you  and  each  member  of  the  Ftorelgn 
Relations  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming 
hearings  on  the  nominations  of  General  Alex- 
ander Haig  to  be  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
of  Dr.  Jeane  Klrkpatrick  to  be  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  endorsement 
of  human  rights  as  one  of  the  important  fac- 
tors In  our  relationship  with  foreign  nations 
Is  being  perceived  by  some  as  a  recent  aber- 
ration and  a  misguided  policy. 

As  aU  Committee  members  are  aware,  as 
long  ago  as  1904,  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt protested  the  cruelties  Imposed  on  Arme- 
nians in  Turkey;  In  1906  the  United  States 
Congress  memorialized  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  express  its  shock  against  the  pogroms 
inflicted  upon  Russian  Jews.  In  1973,  during 
the  administration  of  former  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  this  tradition  of  expressing  con- 
cern for  human  rights  abroad  received  full 
articulation  in  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  which  declared  that: 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  deny  any  economic  or  military 
assistance  to  the  government  of  any  foreign 
country  which  practices  the  internment  or 
imprisonment  of  that  country's  citizens  for 
political  purposes." 

In  the  following  year,  a  Congressional  Sub- 
committee reported: 

"The  human  rights  factor  is  not  accorded 
the  high  priority  it  deserves  in  our  country's 
foreign  policy  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  has  led  the  United  States 
into  embracing  governments  which  practice 
torture  and  unabashedly  violate  almost  every 
hiunan  rights  guarantee  pronounced  by  the 
world  community.  Through  foreign  aid  and 
occasional  intervention  .  .  .  the  United 
States  supports  those  governments." 

These  Congressional  findings  aroused  the 
nation's  concern  that  the  United  States 
neither  be  Identified  with  nor  support  gov- 
ernments which  grossly  violate  the  human 
rights  of  their  people.  One  of  the  major  laws 
enacted  In  response  to  that  concern  was  the 
1976  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  which  provides  that  assistance 
may  not  go: 

"To  the  government  of  any  country  which 
engages  in  the  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
violations  of  Internationally  recognized  hu- 
man rights,  [except  where  such  assistance) 
win  directly  benefit  the  needy  people  in  such 
country." 

Since  then,  more  than  twenty-five  laws 
have  been  enacted  which  take  into  account 
the  observance  of  Internationally  recognized 
human  rights  before  a  government  receives 
United  SUtes  aid.  security  and  military  as- 
sistance, trade  benefits,  or  support  for  loans 
through  international  financial  institutions, 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

These  laws,  as  stated  In  Section  502B  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  have  been  enacted 
in  accordance  with  .  .  .  international  obli- 
gations as  set  forth  In  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  In  keeping  with  the  con- 
stitutional heritage  and  traditions  of  the 
United  State*  .  .  ••  while  stUl  recognizing 
other  important  policy  considerations,  these 
laws  raise  legitimate  and  important  issues  of 
international  concern  which  contribute  to 
our  long  term  national  security  interests  as 
well  as  to  world  oeace. 

'It  Is  in  this  context  that  we  call  upon  you 
m  the  exercise  of  your  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  give  your  advice  and  consent 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  of  the  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
^^  t^  ♦  Ji?*°  ^'^°'  ^^""^  nominees  assur- 
^^«™  «"''^J^"  -^^^^y  ««cute  these 
legislative  ppovUlon.  and  continue  to  regard 
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respect  for  human  rights  as  one  important 
factor  In  international  relations. 
Respectfully  youra. 
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Response  op  Auoandeb  M.  Habs,  Jr.,  to  Qnis- 
TioNs  Submitted  bt  Senatoe  Pkix  Fbom 
The  Inteemationai.  Hitman  Rights  Law 
Obottp 

Question  1.  Every  President  since  Harry 
Truman  and  every  Secretary  of  State  since 
George  Marshall  have  endorsed  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention.  This  Com- 
mittee was  unable  to  consider  t«'ririg  action 
on  the  Convention  this  year  due  to  a  number 
of  other  Important  issues.  Whether  or  not  we 
wlU  be  able  to  consider  the  Convention  this 
year,  we  are  of  course  interested  in  your  views 
on  the  U.S.  becoming  a  party  to  the  Genocide 
Convention  as  well  as  the  four  other  human 
rights  treaties  which  President  Carter  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  in  February  1978  These 
are  the  International  Covenant  on  Cl'^1  and 
Political  Rights  and  the  international  Cove- 
nant on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural 
Rights,  the  Racial  Discrimination  Conven- 
tion and  the  American  Convention  on  Hu- 
man Rights.  Do  you  endorse  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  and  these  other 
human  rights  treaties? 

Answer.  I  have  addressed  the  questkm  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  In  response  to  a 
written  question  from  Senator  Proxmlre. 

'Hie  other  human  rights  treaties  submitted 
to  the  Senate  may  also  contribute  to  the  de- 
velonment  of  the  rule  of  law  In  international 
relations.  Their  provisions  are.  for  the  most 
part,  entirely  consistent  with  our  own  BUl  of 
Rights  and  VS.  law.  As  with  the  Genocide 
Convention.  U.S.  ratification  would  be  help- 
ful in  international  fora  where  we  have  been 
severely  crltidTed  for  o\ix  failure  to  become 
a  party  to  these  treaties,  and  would  permit  us 
to  help  shape  this  area  of  the  law.  These 
treaties  also  contain  provisions  for  review  of 
compliance  by  the  States  parties.  I  find  such 
provisions  to  be  generally  helpful,  but  I  am 
concerned  whether  the  actual  ImDlementa- 
tlon  of  the  treaties  by  means  of  the  compli- 
ance review  procedures,  particularly  those  at 
the  United  Nations,  has  been  fair  and  im- 
partial. We  will  study  those  procedures  and 
the  actual  practice  tinder  them  before  form- 
ulating our  position  on  these  treaties. 

Question  2.  President  Gerald  Ford  slgnsd 
into  law  provisions  of  the  Forei^  Asststanos 
Act  which  provide  that  assistance  may  not 
go:  "To  the  government  of  any  country 
which  engages  in  the  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  internationally  recognized 
human  riehts  (except  where  such  assist- 
ance), will  directly  benefit  the  needy  people 
of  such  country." 
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This  renuOoa  the  Uw  today.  What  are  your 
▼tews  r«g»nUog  this  provtslon? 

Answer.  In  general  I  support  this  proYlsion 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should,  other  than  in  the  most  excep- 
tional drcumstancee,  provide  aid  to  any 
country  which  consistently  and  in  the  harsh- 
est manner  violates  the  human  rights  of  Its 
dtlaens. 

However,  In  drafting  this  legislation  It  was 
recognized  that  exceptions  might  arise.  In- 
deed, the  provision  cited  In  the  question  was 
subsequently  amended  to  provide  for  such 
exceptional  circumstances.  Under  such  ex- 
ceptions, the  legislation  now  states,  the 
President  can  certify  "In  writing  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Porelgn 
Relations  of  the  Senate  that  extraordinary 
circumstances  exist  warranting  provision  of 
such  assistance." 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  thoae  conduct- 
ing our  foreign  policy  to  have  such  flexibility 
to  act  In  the  best  Interest  of  our  country. 

Question  3.  Throughout  Its  history,  the 
United  States  has  striven  to  be  a  symbol  of 
liberty  and  Jiistlce.  This  is  what  our  country 
symbolises  for  the  world,  apart  from  Its  role 
as  a  nation  with  economic  and  military 
might.  In  competition  with  an  Ideology  tmd 
a  political  system  which  suppresses  Indi- 
vidual freedom,  Isnt  the  democratic  concern 
for  human  rights  In  our  foreign  policy  a  sig- 
nificant weapon  In  that  competition?  Doesn't 
K  tarnish  our  image  and  weaken  our  appeal 
to  freedom-loving  peoples  when  we  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  regimes  which  deny  human 
rights  to  their  people? 

Answer.  The  United  States  and  a  relatively 
small  niunber  of  countries  throughout  the 
world  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  develop 
In  social  and  economic  circumstances  con- 
tributing to  the  protection  of  human  rights 
on  a  bro«ul  scale.  Our  own  commitment  to 
htunan  rights  Is  a  central  aspect  of  our  so- 
ciety and  the  way  in  which  we  present  our- 
selves to  the  world.  We  must  seeic  to  pursue 
policies  that  will  contribute  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  human  rights  In  other  nations  as 
weU.  This  Is  one  of  the  key  principles  on 
which  our  foreign  policy  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

Nevertheless  In  formulating  our  foreign 
policy,  we  oontlnuouusly  balance  a  wide 
range  of  other  fundamental  Interests  and 
values  as  well.  Including  our  security 
and  our  economic  well-being.  I  believe  this 
process  of  balancing  competing  Interests  and 
arriving  at  policy  decisions  which  promote 
the  long-term  and  fundamental  objectives 
of  the  United  SUtes  U  at  the  heart  of  for- 
eign poUcy.  We  must  have  imderlylng  prin- 
ciples but  how  we  turn  these  principles  to 
action  In  specific  circumstances  requires 
continuous  judgment  and  reassessment. 

Question  4  While  there  may  be  specific 
criticism  or  alterations  of  the  current  human 
righte  policy  which  may  be  justified,  lent  It 
Important  to  recognlae  as  well  the  accom- 
pllahmenta  and  benefits  of  that  policy  that 
were  not  minor.  Particularly  with  regard  to 
developing  nations,  the  United  States  has 
bec^e  more  Identified  with  ideals  such  as 
liberty  and  justice.  In  this  hemisphere  alone, 
Peru.  Kquador  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
have  established  democratic  governments. 
In  Panama  and  Hondtiras.  steps  have  been 
t»k«n  In  tha>t  direction.  In  the  long  run 
shouldn't  the  United  SUtes  be  identified 
with  the  trend  toward  democratic  develop- 
ments Instead  of  with  those  governments 
that  suppress  the  growth  of  democracy  by 
harsh  and  cruel  methods? 

Answer.  I  believe  thst  U.S.  support  for  the 
principles  of  liberty.  Justice,  and  human 
rights  has  contributed  to  the  favorable  polit- 
ical developments  Illustrated  In  the  ques- 
tton  by  helping  to  create  an  atmosphere  con- 
ductlTe  to  democratic  development  m  Latin 
A«n«rt«*  and  elsewhere  in  tfae  world.  I  agree 


that  the  United  SUtes  beneflU  by  Identifica- 
tion with  democracy.  I  do  not  consider  It  an 
either/or  proposition,  however.  Identifica- 
tion with  democratic  development,  which 
flows  from  our  beliefs  and  traditions,  should 
not  In  Itself  preclude  association  with  gov- 
emmenU  whose  views  on  this  Issue  differ 
from  ours.  For  one  thing,  there  are  numerous 
considerations  that  enUr  Into  any  deUr- 
mlnatlon  as  to  the  kind  of  relations  we 
should  have  with  any  given  country.  For  an- 
other, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  by 
deciding  a  priori  not  to  have  relations  with 
any  government  with  whose  policies  we  might 
not  agree,  we  risk  diminishing — sometimes 
to  the  point  of  losing — our  ability  to  in- 
fluence change  In  the  direction  we  seek. 

In  the  sum,  I  certainly  believe  we  should 
remain  true  to  our  own  traditions,  and  en- 
courage democratic  development  wherever 
we  oan.  But  in  determining  the  nature  of 
our  relationships  with  any  government,  we 
should  look  very  carefully  at  the  full  range 
of  our  InteresU  in  that  country,  including 
national  security  and  other  considerations, 
and  act  on  the  basis  of  that  overall 
evaluation. 

question  5.  Last  year  a  federal  court  held 
that  a  foreign  national  in  the  U.S.  could 
seek  the  assistance  of  U.S.  courts  in  obtain- 
ing a  judgment  against  a  police  official  of 
Paraguay  who  had  tortured  to  death  a 
Paraguayan  youth.  (Filartiga  v.  Pena,  00  F. 
2d.  00  (2d  Clr.  1980)).  The  Department  of 
SUU  in  an  advisory  brief  requested  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit, 
unequivocally  sUted  ite  position,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  court  that  "today  a  nation 
has  an  obligation  under  International  law 
to  reelect  the  rtghU  of  its  citizens  to  be  free 
of  official  torture."  (Brief  p.  3).  This  tenet 
reiterates  one  of  the  bases  of  U.S.  legislation 
restricting  economic  and  military  assistance 
programs.  It  is  also  a  theme  raised  by  officers 
in  the  field  when  approaching  governments 
which  violate  this  international  law  of 
human  righU.  What  policies  would  you  con- 
tinue to  ensure  respect  for  this  statement  of 
the  law? 

Answer.  I  believe  that  InUmatlonal  legal 
scholars  generally  agree  that  all  nations 
have  a  legal  obligation  to  refrain  from  tor- 
ture, including  torture  of  their  own  citizens. 
Negotiations  are  presently  under  way  to  de- 
velop a  multilateral  treaty  affirming  this 
obligation.  I  favor  the  participation  by  the 
United  SUtes  In  efforU  to  protect  human 
righU  through  such  International  coopera- 
tion and  advancement  of  the  rule  of  law. 
With  respect  to  U.S.  assistance  to  other 
cotmtries.  I  agree  that  human  rights  is  an 
important  factor  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  whether  the  national  inter- 
est Is  served  by  providing  particular  assist- 
ance to  a  particular  country.  At  the  same 
time,  I  believe  it  is  Important  that  the 
United  States  not  attempt  unilaterally  to 
impose  rigid  standards  which  disregard 
realities  and  our  own  interests. 

RzspONsz    or    AtxxANDEs    M.    Haio,    Jb.,   to 

QunnONS  FOB  trx  Rzcobo  Fbok  Scmator 

WnXJAM  Pboxmibx 

Question  (a).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Oenocide  Convention  has  been  supported  by 
every  Secretary  of  SUte  and  every  President 
since  the  Truman  Administration,  do  you 
Intend  to  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
its  approval  to  the  Convention? 

Answer.  I  understand  that  no  formal  ac- 
tion is  required  by  the  Executive  Branch  on 
the  convention.  We  will,  of  course,  be  pre- 
pared to  resubmit  the  necessary  implement- 
ing legislation  at  the  aopropriate  time.  The 
Convention  has  been  before  the  Senate  since 
President  Truman  requested  advice  and  con- 
sent in  1949.  Presldnt  Nixon's  renewal  of 
that  request  in  1970  was  made  as  a  matter 
of  policy  and  was  not  legally  necessary. 


Question  (b).  In  addition  to  the  reaerra- 
tlons  land  amendmenU  propoeed  by  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  do  you  recom- 
mend any  additional  changes  to  the  Conven- 
tion before  passage? 

Answer.  The  Committee  has  recommended 
that  the  U.S.  ratification  be  accompanied  by 
three  understandings  concerning  the  In- 
terpreutlon  of  the  Convention  and  one  dec- 
laration ooncerning  the  need  for  enactment 
of  implementing  legislation  before  the  VB. 
Instniment  of  ratification  is  deposited.  None 
of  these  sUtemente  would  involve  any 
thange  In  the  Convention:  they  do  provide 
useful  clarification  of  U.S.  obligations.  Al- 
though I  have  not  studied  the  matter  care- 
fully, I  do  not  anticipate  a  need  for  any 
further  recommendations  in  this  regard. 

Quotum  (c).  Win  you  formally  request 
the  advice  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Defense  Department,  and  the  various 
organizations  representing  ethnic,  religious 
and  racial  groups,  as  part  of  yo\ir  review  of 
the  Oenocide  Convention? 

Answer.  The  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Defense  Department  and  numerous 
oreanizatlons  of  ethnic,  rellelous.  and  racial 
groups  have  endorsed  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
Oenocide  Convention.  Their  views  are  on 
record  with  the  Committee. 

Question  (d) .  Do  you  believe  that  passage 
of  the  Oenocide  Convention  will  enhance  the 
image  of  the  commitment  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  baelc  Individual  righte  in  the  vari- 
ous International  fonuns  In  which  we 
participate? 

Answer.  Ratification  of  the  Oenocide  Con- 
vention would  unquestionably  be  helpful  In 
various  international  fora  where  the  United 
States  has  been  criticized  for  Ito  failure  to 
ratify  the  Oenocide  Convention.  This  Is 
Ironic  because  the  United  States  was  a  leader 
in  the  poet-World  War  n  effort  to  conclude 
this  Convention  as  an  expression  of  revul- 
sion to  the  Holocaust  and  as  a  deterrent  to 
recurrence  of  such  crimes  against  humanity. 

Question  (e) .  Will  you  agree  to  send  your 
recommendation  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion to  the  Senate  early  In  this  year? 

Answer.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
President-Elect,  the  Administration  will 
submit  formal  recommendations  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.* 
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TAKING  STOCK  OF  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  Congress  nears  adjournment  before 
the  2-week  Easter  recess.  I  believe  It  Is 
important  to  reflect  on  the  state  of  the 
economy.  As  Members  return  to  their 
States  and  meet  with  representatives  of 
business,  labor,  and  consuming  public,  I 
believe  we  will  learn  that  many  people 
are  concerned  that  the  recovery  may  be 
sputtering. 

The  twin  evils  of  high  Inflation  and 
high  interest  rates  continue  to  Inhibit 
sustained  economic  growth  In  this  coun- 
try. While  there  have  been  some  positive 
signs  on  both  fronts,  it  is  clear  that  these 
problems  will  not  abate  simply  as  a  re- 
sult of  positive  expectations  on  the 
part  of  many  administration  ofiQclals. 

limUEST    BATES 

Over  the  past  several  months  we  have 
seen  some  welcome  moderation  In  the 
level  of  interest  rates.  The  prime  rate  has 
fallen  to  17  percent,  a  level  which  most 
of  us  never  dreamed  could  be  viewed  as 
an  Improvement.  Over  the  last  mcmth, 
the  rate  which  the  Government  has  to 
pay  on  Treasury  bills  had  been  falling. 
At  this  week's  T-blll  auction,  the  6- 


month  rate  jumped  to  13.8  percent,  a 
leap  of  almost  1  Vi  points. 

Home  mortgage  rates  remain  at  an 
intolerably  high  level  of  about  15Mt  per- 
cent. It  Is  absolutely  impossible  to  en- 
vision a  fully  employed  housing  industry 
as  long  as  mortgage  rates  remain  this 
high. 

Given  the  truly  adverse  Impact  of  high 
Interest  rates  on  so  many  vital  sectors 
of  our  economy,  one  must  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  recent- 
ly announced  intention  to  reduce  further 
the  growth  of  the  money  supply.  Most 
economists  believe  that  the  current  level 
of  money  supply  growth  Is  already  too 
low  to  accommodate  significant,  sus- 
tained economic  growth.  Tight  monetary 
policy  simply  cannot  solve  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  inflation — higher  energy 
prices  and  the  wage  spiral. 

INIXATION 

Increasing  energy  prices  continue  to 
drive  our  Inflation  rate  ever  upward.  Hie 
Consumer  Price  Index  increased  at 
slightly  more  than  1 -percent  rate  in 
the  month  of  February.  All  but  three- 
tenths  of  a  percent  of  this  Increase  Is 
attributable  to  higher  energy  prices.  As 
we  know,  the  administration's  January 
decision  to  immediately  and  completely 
deregulate  the  price  of  oil  and  oil  prod- 
ucts was  a  major  factor  in  the  energy 
price  increase. 

In  March,  the  producer  price  index  In- 
creased at  an  aimual  rate  of  almost  16 
percent.  Again,  energy  prices  were  the 
major  contributor  to  the  increase. 

In  the  backdrop  of  such  develop- 
ments, I  simply  cannot  see  anything  in 
the  administration's  economic  plan 
which  will  reduce  the  CPI  to  6.2  percent 
in  1983,  as  it  currently  predicts.  By  com- 
parison, the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
is  projecting  a  CPI  increase  of  9  percent 
in  1983. 

ECONOMIC    GBOWTH 

During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1980.  the 
GNP  grew  in  real  terms  at  about  a  4-per- 
cent annual  rate.  Most  analysts  believe 
that  the  economy  has  continued  to  grow 
more  or  less  at  that  rate  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1981. 

However,  indicators  suggest  that  the 
second  and/or  third  quarters  of  this  year 
may  see  a  significant  slowdown  in  the 
rate  of  growth.  Industrial  production 
fell  five-tenths  of  1  percent  in  the 
month  of  February  after  6  successive 
months  of  increase.  The  index  of  lead- 
ing economic  Indicators  fell  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  the  month  of  Feb- 


ruary, the  third  consecutive  drop  In  the 
Index. 

While  far  from  conclusive,  these  de- 
velopments and  others  do  create  cause 
for  concern.  They  suggest  that  a  tax  cut 
designed  to  spur  job  creaticm  and  pro- 
ductivity is  a  priority. 

XnCElfPIXJTlIEWT 

The  unemployment  rate  continues  to 
hover  around  7.3  percent.  Of  course, 
certain  States  and  regions  are  doing  con- 
siderably better  or  worse  than  this  na- 
tional average.  For  example,  my  State 
of  West  Virginia  has  an  unemployment 
rate  of  about  9.8  percent. 

We  should  be  concerned  about  the 
disparity  among  States,  regions,  and  In- 
dustries. I  am  concerned  that  the 
"broad-brush"  aj^roach  of  the  admln- 
IstraticKi's  economic  program  will  fail  to 
address  some  of  the  severe  problems  ex- 
perienced by  troubled  Industries  or 
areas  of  the  country. 

CONCLTTSIOIf 

When  we  return  from  the  Easter  re- 
cess we  wiU  be  faced  with  major  de- 
cisions on  the  President's  budget  dealing 
with  tax  cut  levels,  spending  cuts,  and 
the  size  of  the  deficit. 

Primary  among  these  concerns  will 
be  the  size  and  the  focus  of  the  tax  cut. 
I  hope  that  Members  will  use  the  oppor- 
tunity of  this  recess  to  solicit  the  views 
of  constituents  on  the  economic  de- 
cisions which  we  soon  must  make. 

I  wish  all  of  my  colleagues  and  their 
families  a  joyous,  productive,  and  rest- 
ful Easter  holiday  season. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9 :  30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  9:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:50  p.m.  the  Senate  recesaed  until 
Thursday,  April  9, 1981,  at  9:30  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PRO  FORMA  SESSION  ON  FRIDAY, 
APRIL  10, 1981 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intention  that  the  session  on  Friday  of 
this  week  is  purely  a  pro  forma  session  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  resolution 
of  adjournment.  We  will  have  no  busi- 
ness transacted.  There  will  be  nothing  at 
all  transacted  on  Friday  other  than  a 
pro  forma  meeting  to  comply  with  that 
resolution. 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  8,  1981: 

DZPABTMENT  OT  ACBICm.TT7BZ 

Seeley  Lodwick,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  AgrtciUture  for  IntemaUonal  Affairs 
and  Ocxnmodlty  Programs. 

William  Oene  Lesher,  of  Virginia,  to  be  as 
Asaistant  Secretary  of  Agrtcult»ire. 

C.  W.  McMlUan,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Seeley  Lodwick,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  Member 
0*  the  Board  of  Directors  oT  the  Commodity 
Credit  CorporaUon. 

William  Oene  Lesher,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  DlrectOFS  at  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Pd>bbal  Aviation  Adiunibtbation 
J.  Lynn  Helms,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  AvUtlon  Admin- 
istration. 

National  Hicbwat  TBAmc  Satett 

AOMINISTBATION 

Raymond  A.  Peck,  Jr.,  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Administrator  of  the  NaUonal 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

Depabtment  or  Cokmebce 
Joeeph  Robert  Wright,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  above  nominations  were  ai^roved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  oommltmente  to 
respond  to  requeste  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Depabtment  of  Commbece 
William  H.  Morris,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Fedebal  Home  Loan  Bank  Boabo 
Richard  T.  Pratt,  of  Utah,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
June  30,  1981,  and  for  the  term  expiring 
June  30,  1985. 

Sbcubtttes  and  Exchange  Commission 
John  S.  R.  Shad,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  5,  1982,  and  for  the  term  of  5  years 
expiring  June  S,  1986. 
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THE  UnLTTIES  AND  NUCLEAR 
POWER— HOW  FREE  THE  MAR- 
KETPLACE? 


HON.  MARILYN  L  BOUQUARD 

or  TXKirBssn 

nr  THi  HOUSE  or  rsprxsentativzs 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  Important  to  call  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  some  background 
which  is  vital  to  their  understanding 
of  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  for  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment. In  reviewing  the  administra- 
tion's energy  research  and  develop- 
ment budget,  it  becomes  clear  that  in 
most  energy  supply  areas  the  adminis- 
tration has  severely  reduced  funding 
below  that  of  prior  years,  a  notable  ex- 
ception being  the  proposed  budget  for 
nuclear  energy.  The  Reagsm  adminis- 
tration has  actually  recommended  an 
increase  over  the  previous  administra- 
tion's proposed  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
in  the  nuclear  energy  R.  &  D  or'*  pri- 
marily to  provide  for  funding  of  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed dismay  and  even  anger  at  the 
fact  that  particular  energy  technol- 
ogies of  interest  to  them  have  been 
subjected  to  major  budget  cuts  while 
nuclear  energy  has  not.  This  dissatis- 
faction has  resulted  In  various  propos- 
als for  alternative  fiscal  year  1982 
energy  budgets,  some  of  which  ignore 
the  real  promise  of  energy  technol- 
ogies. While  arguing  on  the  one  hand 
that  free  market  forces  are  not  ade- 
quate to  support  the  development  of 
other  energy  technologies,  many  are 
critical  of  what  they  perceive  to  be  the 
failure  to  apply  the  administration's 
free  market  philosophy  to  nuclear 
energy.  It  is  this  point  which  I  wish  to 
discuss,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion on  this  matter. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  of  us  that 
the  free  market  approach,  to  whatever 
extent  it  is  valid,  can  only  apply  in  cir- 
cumstances where  a  free  market  actu- 
aUy  exists.  In  evaluating  the  nuclear 
energy  R.  &  D.  budget  then,  we  must 
ask.  "Is  there  a  free  market  which  can 
support  the  development  of  nuclear 
energy?"  and  second,  "Is  this  develop- 
ment in  the  national  interest?"  I  be- 
lieve that  the  answer  to  the  first  quei>- 
tion  is  "No, "  that  a  free  market  does 
not  exist,  and  to  the  second  question, 
the  answer  Is  a  resounding  '"Yes,"  as 
has  been  supported  by  study  after 
study  by  prestigloiis  private  entities 
and  Government-sponsored  groups. 

The  free  market  climate  does  not 
exist  for  the  development  of  nuclear 


energy  for  several  reasons:  ( 1 )  Electric 
utilities  are  heavily  regulated  monopo- 
lies which  are  not  permitted  to  oper- 
ate in  the  free  market.  The  driving 
force  behind  any  private  investment  in 
nuclear  energy  is  the  ability  to  sell  nu- 
clear powerplants  and  to  use  them  to 
generate  electricity  for  sale  to  the 
public.  Electric  utilities  are  the  pur- 
chasers of  electric  power  stations  and 
the  producers  of  electricity  for  public 
consumption.  (2)  Hectrlc  utility  regu- 
latory bodies,  which  control  the  ability 
of  utilities  to  purchase  nuclear  power- 
plants,  finance  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  earn  a  rate  of  return  on  in- 
vestment, have  become  so  restrictive 
that  In  general  a  utility  is  not  able 
today  to  build  any  central  station 
facilities,  much  less  a  nuclear  station, 
and  of  course,  no  allowances  are  made 
for  research  and  development  and  fi- 
nancing of  nuclear  demonstration 
projects.  (3)  Free  market  forces  in  nu- 
clear energy  have  been  severely  im- 
pacted by  the  onerous  regulation  of 
this  energy  source  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Government  has  taken 
the  approach  that  private  industry 
cannot  be  tnisted  with  this  technology 
on  its  own.  Unfortunately,  Federal  in- 
volvement has  nearly  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  develop  nuclear  energy  because 
of  the  lack  of  predictability  in  licens- 
ing nuclear  plants.  (4)  The  free  market 
depends  on  the  ability  to  estimate  fi- 
nancial risk  and  make  business  deci- 
sions on  the  basis  of  risks  and  benefits. 
In  the  case  of  nuclear  energy,  In  addi- 
tion to  licensing  problems  discussed  in 
(3)  above,  schizophrenic  Federal  policy 
has  resulted  In  the  withdrawal  of  Fed- 
eral support  of  a  number  of  private  or 
semiprivate  nuclear  ventures.  These 
include:  Withdrawal  of  permission  to 
operate  the  Barnwell  nuclear  reproc- 
essing plant,  attempted  termination 
and  prolonged  delay  of  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  project,  closing 
of  the  uranium  enrichment  order 
books  in  the  early  seventies,  increased 
restrictions  on  export  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology and  materials,  and  identifica- 
tion of  nuclear  energy  as  an  energy 
source  of  last  resort. 

It  seems  clear  that  free  market 
forces  are  unable  to  operate  in  this  en- 
vironment. Because  of  these  peculiar 
and  severe  limitations  on  the  free 
market  in  the  case  of  nuclear  energy, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continue  its  support,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  research  and  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  ad- 
vanced technologies.  There  are  basi- 
caUy  three  choices  before  us.  One 
would  be  to  establish  a  true  free 
market  environment  for  the  develop- 


ment of  nuclear  energy.  A  second 
would  be  to  continue  Federal  support 
of  this  technology,  fostering  where 
possible  private  support  through  Fed- 
eral guarantees.  And  third,  to  do  nei- 
ther of  the  above  and  to  close  off  nu- 
clear energy  as  a  viable  resource  for 
our  Nation.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the 
latter  chocie  would  be  tri^c.  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that  in  the  near  term,  the 
second  choice  is  the  only  one  open  to 
us  and  it  should  be  actively  pursued  if 
serious  consequences  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. 

A  key  factor  mentioned  above  im- 
pacting the  free  market  character  of 
nuclear  energy,  is  the  financial  health 
of  the  electric  utilities.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons  their  ability  to  raise  capital 
has  diminished  significantly  and  the 
ability  of  many  utilities  to  meet  near- 
term  electric  energy  requirements  is  in 
serious  doubt.  In  addition,  we  continue 
to  bum  a  million  and  a  half  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  for  generating  electricity,  oU 
which  could  be  displaced  by  new  coal 
for  nuclear  facilities  if  these  facilities 
could  be  built.  This  tragic  set  of  cir- 
cumstances can  only  be  reversed 
through  an  aggressive  and  positive 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  assure  the  fi- 
nancial health  of  our  utilities.  We 
must  recognize  that  there  are  many 
who  are  actually  seeking  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  utilities  and  there  will  be 
resistance  to  any  change  that  would 
improve  their  circumstances. 

However,  the  purpose  of  these  re- 
marks is  to  point  out  the  lack  of  a  free 
market  environment  as  it  relates  to 
nuclear  energy.  The  following  is  a  con- 
densed version  of  a  report  of  an  Infor- 
mal advisory  task  force  made  to  the 
DOE  transition  team  in  December  of 
1980.  by  representatives  of  the  utUlty 
industry  and  several  economic  entities. 
This  report  addresses  the  financial 
condition  of  electric  utilities  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  aU 
Members  of  the  House. 
Report  of  am  IirroRMAL  Task  Forck  to  trk 
Ekkrgt  Transition  Team 
the  declining  ftnancial  status  of  the 

ELECTRIC  DTILrnES 

As  a  result  of  their  inability  to  recover 
their  inflation-driven  costs,  the  Nation's 
electric  piower  companies,  upon  which  the 
country  relies  for  75-80  percent  of  its  elec- 
tric power  requirements,  are  now  in  one  of 
their  most  difficult  periods  financially. 
Their  finances  are  now  so  poor  that  as  a 
group  they  are  unable  to  undertake  the 
massive  new  investments  required  to  dis- 
charge their  public  service  responsibilities  in 
the  future. 

The  electric  companies  do  not  have  and 
cannot  raise  the  money  to  build  the  new 
generating  stations  which  should  be  started 


•  This  "tnillet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inscnions  which  are  not  sp>oken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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now  to  assure  adequacy  of  power  supply  in 
10  or  15  years,  when  the  needs  of  a  growing 
population  and  an  expanded  workforce  will 
require  far  more  generating  capacity  than  is 
now  available  or  under  construction.  They 
cannot  plan  for  meeting  the  new  energy  re- 
quirements in  connection  with  the  programs 
for  improving  the  productivity  of  t7.S.  in- 
dustry. The  proposals  for  reducing  the  Na- 
tion's oil  Import  dependence  by  substituting 
coal  for  oU  and  gas  in  utiUty  boilers  have 
bogged  down  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
utilities  to  raise  the  billions  of  dollars 
needed  to  convert  their  oil  and  gas  burning 
generating  plants  to  coal  firing,  a  conver- 
sion process  which  typically  would  require 
expensive  coal  handling  equipment,  vast 
amounts  of  coal  storage,  additional  equip- 
ment to  control  air  pollution,  and  much 
more.  Clearly,  It  la  in  the  national  Interest 
to  assure  that  utilities  are  permitted  to  earn 
enough  money  to  discharge  the  responsibil- 
ities of  providing  the  electric  supply  for  a 
growing  society,  and  for  doing  so  in  a  way 
consistent  with  national  security  and  sound 
environmental  standards. 

The  reason  for  the  poor  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  utilities  is  not  that  our  society  is 
less  dependent  on  electricity  than  in  the 
past.  On  the  contrary,  the  share  of  energy 
delivered  in  the  form  of  electricity  grows 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  now  at  its  highest 
point,  roughly  30%,  and  is  predicted  to  rise 
to  about  50%  by  the  year  2000.  Electricity 
consumption  Increases  annually,  not  so  fast 
as  in  the  past,  because  of  conservation, 
higher  prices  and  business  recession,  but 
nevertheless  at  a  rate  which  attests  the  es- 
sential vitality  of  the  electric  power  Indus- 
try. No.  the  reason  lies  In  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  electricity  is  controlled  at  both  the 
wholesale  and  retail  levels  by  government 
regulatory  agencies,  and  that  these  agencies 
have  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  Impact  of 
long-continued  inflation  on  utility  costs. 
These  agencies  are  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  in  Washington  for  sales 
at  wholesale,  and  the  51  state  regulatory 
agencies— variously  called  public  utilities 
commission,  public  service  commissions  and 
commerce  commissions,  among  other 
titles— for  the  retail  sales,  which  account  for 
more  than  90  percent  of  utility  revenues. 
The  state  agencies  are  sometimes  referred 
to  collectively  as  the  "PUC's". 

A  recent  study  of  the  50  largest  electric 
utility  companies,  by  Argus  Research  Cor- 
poration of  New  York,  traces  the  decline  in 
the  financial  health  of  the  electric  utility 
industry  In  the  nine  years  1972-80,  inclusive, 
the  last  year  being  partially  estimated. 
During  this  period  the  PUC's  on  average  al- 
lowed a  rate  of  return  on  common  equity  (In 
effect,  on  the  investment  of  the  owners  of 
the  common  stock)  which  started  at  12.5 
percent  in  1972  and  rose  gradually  to  14.3 
percent  in  1980.  This  increase  has  clearly 
failed  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rising  cost  of 
money,  but  at  least  the  trend  reflects  a 
small  awareness  of  the  trend  of  money  costs 
and  of  the  revenue  needs  of  the  regulated 
companies.  What  is  shocking  is  that  the 
actual  rates  fixed  by  the  Commissions  in 
the  recent  years  of  rapid  inflation  have  not 
permitted  the  earned  returns  to  come  even 
close  to  the  allowed  returns.  Indeed,  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  allowed  or  purported 
returns  and  the  returns  which  the  utilities 
were  able  to  realize  has  increased  year  by 
year.  In  1980  the  allowed  return  was  1.8% 
above  that  in  1972.  but  the  earned  return 
was  1.3%  below  that  earned  in  1972.  In  1972, 
the  difference  between  allowed  and  earned 
returns  was  only  0.2  percentage  points:  in 
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1980  the  discrepancy  has  grown  to  3.3  per- 
centage points. 

In  1980,  new  bond  money  has  cort  the  util- 
ities, on  the  average,  about  12V4%;  the  cost 
of  common  equity  money  has.  of  course, 
been  much  higher,  and  the  prime  rate  for 
bank  debt  has  ranged  from  10%%  to  21%. 
Today  the  rate  is  21%  and  is  expected  to  go 
even  higher.  Yet  in  this  year  the  utilities  on 
average  have  earned  only  11%  on  their 
common  equity.  It  is  obvious  that  no  busi- 
ness can  continue  indefinitely  if  it  must 
raise  large  amounts  of  capital  at  higheccost 
than  it  is  allowed  to  earn.  And.  in  recent 
years,  the  electric  utilities  hae  been  com- 
pelled to  raise  nearly  $4  billion  of  new 
common  equity  money  every  year— one  half 
of  all  new  issue  common  stock  sold  in  the 
U.S.— virtually  all  of  it  at  stock  prices  weU 
below  the  book  value  of  the  common  equity 
(almost  V4  below,  on  average)  and  hence  at 
the  expense  of  diluting  the  Investment  of 
present  shareholders. 

There  are  two  points  to  keep  in  mind  in 
connection  with  this  dismal  financial  pic- 
ture. In  the  first  place  the  electric  compa- 
nies, unlike  most  other  industries,  cannot 
stop  spending  when  new  Investments 
become  unprofitable.  Their  major  need  for 
new  money  is  in  connection  with  generating 
plant  construction,  and  such  plant  has  a 
construction  cycle  (lead  time)  of  10-15 
years.  It  is  not  easy  to  stop  construction  of  a 
plant  once  it  is  started,  both  because  the 
output  will  be  needed  by  the  utility's  cus- 
tomers by  the  time  the  plant  is  completed, 
and  because  the  money  already  poured  Into 
plant  construction,  measured  in  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  is  at  peril  if  construction 
should  stop.  Interruption  of  construction, 
moreover,  always  adds  greatly  to  the  plant's 
ultimate  cost,  and  thus  to  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity sold  to  consumers. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  financial  re- 
turns mentioned  above,  low  as  they  are.  are 
overstated.  These  are  not  cash  earnings;  in 
large  part  they  are  merely  book  entries,  be- 
cause the  prevailing  way  most  PUC's  treat 
the  moneys  invested  In  plant  which  is  still 
under  construction  is  to  attribute  earnings 
to  them,  without  including  the  Investment 
in  the  base  on  which  cash  earnings  are  per- 
mitted. This  is  the  so-called  APC  treatment 
or  AFUDC— Allowance  for  Funds  Used 
During  Construction.  These  paper  earnings, 
which  were  a  negligible  part  of  total  earn- 
ings in  the  sixties  and  earlier,  when  the  rate 
of  Inflation  was  low.  had  become  30%  of 
total  return  on  equity  by  1972,  and  almost 
doubled  again-to  58%— by  1980.  More  than 
half  of  the  meager  earnings  of  stockholders 
in  1980.  therefore,  consisted  of  a  book  item, 
and  much  of  the  cash  for  dividend  require- 
ments had  to  be  raised  by  imniing  new  secu- 
rities. 

The  irony  of  the  regulatory  failure  to 
allow  reasonable  electric  utility  rates  is  that 
It  is  counter-productive  to  the  interests  of 
consumers.  An  immediate  effect  of  low  earn- 
ings and  earnings  of  low  quality  is  to  in- 
crease the  financial  risks  of  investors,  and 
thus  lead  to  the  down-grading  of  securities 
by  the  rating  agencies.  Downrating,  in  turn, 
means  that  the  bonds  must  carry  higher  in- 
terest rates,  a  charge  which  is  passed  along 
to  consumers.  Such  down-grading  has 
become  a  familiar  phenomenon  in  the  util- 
ity scene.  In  the  first  11  months  of  1980 
alone,  there  were  34  down-gradings  by  the 
two  best  known  rating  agencies.  Moody's 
and  Standard  &.  Poor's  and  only  a  single  up- 
grading. The  bonds  of  many  utilities  are 
now  rated  at  levels  so  low  that  many  Institu- 
tional investors  are  barred  by  law  from  pur- 
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chasing  them,  and  btterest  rates  must  be 
raised  in  order  to  »eU  the  securiUea  within  a 
much  smaller  market.  These  additional  cap- 
ital cosU  force  rate  increase*  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  necessary,  without  im- 
proving the  financial  condition  of  the  utili- 
ties or  their  abUlty  to  raise  money  on  a  low 
cost  basis.  An  equally  serious  result  of  limit- 
ed capability  to  raise  money  U  the  inability 
of  the  uUllUes  to  make  the  Investments  re- 
quired in  order  to  achieve  the  optimum 
economies  of  service. 

Why  are  the  PUC's  (with  only  a  few  ex- 
ceptions) so  remiss  in  allowing  the  utilitlea 
an  opportunity  to  realize  reasonable  earn- 
ings, when  it  is  demonstrable  that  an  elec- 
tric utility  in  sound  financial  health  is  far 
better  able  than  a  finaoclaUy  straitened 
company  to  hold  down  Its  money  casta,  to 
build  economically  for  the  future,  and  to 
participate  in  government  programs  for  con- 
version of  oil-burning  plants?  In  the  long 
run  a  utility  earning  reasonable  returns  can 
provide  better  service  to  its  consumers,  at 
lower  rates.  The  rub  is  that  to  bring  utiliUes 
up  to  a  reasonable  earnings  level  require* 
early  rate  Increases,  and  the  benefiu  mate- 
rialize only  over  a  period  of  time.  It  is  banl 
to  c>ersuade  consumers  that  a  rate  incraue 
now  is  in  their  long-nm  interest. 

Utility  rates  are  fixed  by  the  PUCs  in  Ju- 
dicial tyi)e  proceedings  in  which  any  con- 
sumer or  consumer  group  may  testify. 
These  are  the  only  prices  in  our  society  over 
which  the  owner  has  no  control,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  required  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  service  and  somehow  to  raise 
vast  amoimts  of  new  money.  Indeed,  the 
electric  power  Industry  is  the  moat  capital- 
intensive  of  all  American  businesaea.  It  may 
be  that  the  average  consumer  understaiuk 
that  he  is  not  well-served  by  a  losing  busi- 
ness, but  the  opposition  to  rate  Increases 
has  now  become  professionalized.  In  the 
name  of  the  consumer  many  groups  and 
agencies  have  sprung  up.  assisted  by  law- 
yers, technicians  and  public  relations  ex- 
perts, who  use  every  device  to  prevent  or 
delay  rate  increases,  including  exploitation 
of  all  the  media  resources  to  buUd  up  con- 
sumer hostility  to  such  increases,  or  at  least 
the  public  perception  of  such  hostility.  In 
this  environment  of  vociferous  opposition  to 
fab-  rates,  the  PUC's  as  a  group  lean  over 
backwards  to  avoid  being  labelled  as  "pro- 
utility". 

Moreover,  the  technical  and  complex 
nature  of  the  rate-making  proceedings  lend 
themselves  to  uncertainty  and  delay.  Thus 
the  PUC's  will  typically  take  from  one  to 
several  years  to  decide  a  rate  case,  exclusive 
of  the  time  required  for  judicial  review  if 
the  decision  should  be  appealed  to  the 
courts.  Meanwhile,  inflation  eats  away  at 
the  utility's  earnings,  and  the  rate  increases, 
when  they  come,  are  based  on  stale  data 
which  no  longer  reflect  cturent  costs.  Under 
utility  regulatory  procedures,  the  revenues 
lost  on  account  of  delay  are  never  recovered. 
The  decisions  in  rate  cases  liwolTe  two  ele- 
ments. One  is  the  level  of  the  rate  of  return 
to  be  allowed,  and  the  other  Is  a  set  of  rates 
which  are  prescribed  for  the  purpose  of 
yielding  the  allowed  return.  Under  the  pres- 
sure to  avoid  rate  increases  while  preserving 
an  appearance  of  fairness,  the  PUCs  pur- 
port to  allow  far  higher  earnings  than  the 
actual  rates  they  prescribe  will  yield.  Thus, 
they  turn  one  face  to  the  utiliUes  and  the 
courts  with  return  allowances  at  one  level, 
and  another  to  the  public  with  rate  sched- 
ules which  could  not  possibly  proditce  the 
purported  returns.  In  1980.  as  mentioned 
above,  this  discrepancy  amounted  to  3.3  per- 
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oantMC  points,  the  difference  between  a 
purported  aDowmnce  of  14.3%  &nd  a  realised 
return  of  only  11%. 

We  recocnlze  that  the  FUC'a  are  under 
great  pre— ure.  sometimes  from  rovemors 
and  leflalatures  as  well  as  from  orsanized 
groups  who  claim  to  speak  for  the  public,  to 
hold  rate  increases  to  a  minimum.  There  la 
a  rapid  turnover  among  utility  commission- 
ers, and  dovetailing  return  allowances  with 
prescribed  rates  is  not  an  exact  science. 
Blany  may  believe  that  the  rates  they  fix 
will  yield  the  returns  they  allow.  Whatever 
they  may  think,  the  discrepancies  are  large. 
crucial  to  financial  solvency,  and  growing. 

Clearly,  public  utility  regulation  as  now 
practiced  has  proven  Itself  unable  to  cope 
with  the  pressures  of  Inflation.  It  cannot 
preserve  the  ability  of  the  electric  utility  In- 
dustry to  serve  the  Interests  of  Its  consuBi- 
ers,  much  less  those  of  the  Investors  who 
have  poured  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
into  utility  Investments,  and  who  are  con- 
tlnulin  to  pour  In  new  money  by  the  bll- 
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Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
Subcommittee  on  Courts.  Civil  Lib- 
erties, and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice yesterday  concluded  7  days  of 
hearings  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
thoughts  of  Petkh  Rodino,  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  regarding 
the  need  for  this  reauthorization,  and 
therefore  submit  the  following  article: 
Trk  Nbxd  To  Savk  Legal  Servicks  por  the 

POOK  AHD  THK  ELDKRLT 

-  (By  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.) 
During  the  32  years  that  I  have  served  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  I  tiave  come 
to  cherish  my  associations  with  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  second  only  to  my  as- 
sociations with  my  family.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  I  have  learned— 
and  releamed  anew  In  each  session  of  Con- 
gress—ttiat  Lf  a  free  society  Is  to  survive, 
equal  Justice  must  be  more  tiian  a  slogan 
emblazoned  on  the  marble  wails  of  court- 
bouses.  It  must  be  a  living  force  wtiich  per- 
meates the  disparate  groups  In  our  society 
and  unifies  our  people.  Por  Just  as  in  a 
wholesome  famOy,  no  member  ought  to  be 
estranged,  under  a  good  government  no 
people  ought  to  be  alienated  from  equal 
access  to  Justice. 

PundamentaJ  to  my  role  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  Is  the  fact  that 
I  am  a  Representative  and  life  long  resident 
of  Newark.  New  Jersey— a  city  which  more 
than  most  tias  seen  the  ravaging  affects  of 
the  alienation  of  people  from  each  other. 
Over  the  years  we  have  seen  the  alienation 
of  immigrants  and  their  children  from  the 
prevailing  order,  of  blacks  from  whites,  of 
the  poor  from  the  more  affluent.  In  recent 
years  we  have  also  seen  the  growing  alien- 
ation in  families  themselves,  especially  the 
alienation  of  the  elderly  from  the  young, 
and  the  cruel  isolation  of  those  frail  elderly 
who  are  estranged  from  their  families  and 
warehoused  In  nursing  homes. 
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Por  all  of  these  reasons  I  was  saddened 
and  dismayed  when  the  present  administra- 
tion adopted  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
David  Stockman  that  our  entire  national 
legal  services  program  be  totally  dismantled. 
As  a  result  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  which  Is 
now  being  considered  by  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee.  My  bill,  H.R.  2SM,  would 
extend  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for  three 
additional  years.  It  would  also  retain  for 
fiscal  1982  a  funding  level  of  >321.3  million. 
Identical  to  the  level  for  1981. 

Now  that  the  Issue  of  access  to  justice  for 
the  poor  is  again  t)efore  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee I  recall  that  in  the  93rd  Congress, 
when  the  relationships  between  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  executive  branch  were  sub- 
jected to  their  severest  strain,  there  was 
unified  bi-partisan  support  In  the  Congress 
for  President  Nixon's  proposal  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
As  President  Nixon  noted  on  May  15,  1973: 
"Legal  assistance  for  the  poor,  when  proper- 
ly provided.  Is  one  of  the  most  constructive 
ways  to  help  them  to  help  themselves  .  .  . 
(and)  Justice  Is  served  far  better  and  differ- 
ences are  settled  more  rationally  wltliln  the 
system  than  on  the  streets." 

With  hearings  underway  on  this  subject  I 
am  hopeful  that  President  Reagan  wUl  rec- 
ognize that  the  move  to  destroy  legal  serv- 
ices Is  unwarranted,  unfair,  and  unwise.  I 
have  been  gratified  by  the  fact  that  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Subcommittee 
considering  my  bill,  including  my  colleagues 
Congressmen  RaUsback  of  Illinois,  Butler  of 
Virginia  and  Sawyer  of  Michigan,  have  al- 
ready Informed  the  President  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  loss  of  a  federally  funded  legal 
services  program.  It  Is  also  encouraging  to 
me  that  among  the  supporters  of  the  pro- 
gram are  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
several  other  bar  groups  as  well  as  a  number 
of  public  and  private  organizations,  and  pri- 
vate citizens. 

With  respect  to  the  problems  of  the  elder- 
ly in  particular,  I  very  much  appreciated 
the  strongly  supportive  testimony  already 
given  to  the  Subcommittee  by  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association/American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons.  After  review- 
ing their  testimony  I  am  convinced  that 
projects  such  as  the  National  Senior  Citi- 
zens Law  Center  and  the  Legal  CouncU  for 
the  Elderly  are  playing  a  significant  role  in 
assisting  older  persons  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  legally  entitled— bene- 
fits which  can  only  be  obtained  by  equal 
access  to  Justice. 

In  1980  alone  more  than  one  half  million 
elderly  persons  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  denied  access  to  justice  were  provided 
with  legal  assistance.  It  was  especially 
touching  to  me  to  leam  of  story  after  story 
of  elderly  persons  besieged  by  a  maze  of 
complex  bureaucratic  obstacles  to  their  ob- 
taining the  benefits  which  we  in  Congress 
iiave  voted  to  provide  for  them.  These  in- 
clude problems  Involving  housing,  food, 
social  security  benefits,  medicare,  medicaid, 
age  discrimination  in  employment,  fuel  as- 
sistance, as  well  as  disagreements  concern- 
ing taxes,  regulations  for  nursing  homes 
and  retirement  benefits.  The  need  to  repre- 
sent the  poor  In  all  of  these  highly  special- 
ized areas,  areas  which  are  usuaUy  not 
within  the  normal  scope  of  practice  of  mem- 
bers of  the  private  bar.  Is  indisputable. 

The  work  of  legal  services  on  behalf  of  the 
elderly  Is  of  course  only  one  example  of  the 
Important  work  being  done  through  the 
legal  services  program  in  every  section  of 
the  United  States,  both  urtMui  and  rural. 
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The  national  legal  services  program,  though 
primarily  funded  through  the  Legial  Serv- 
ices Corporation— which  administers  grants 
and  monitors  Its  grantees— Is  basically  a 
local  program.  Each  field  program  is  a  pri- 
vate non-profit  organization  wtilch  Is  direct- 
ed by  a  local  t)oard  whose  composition  Is  90 
percent  lawyers  and  one-third  clients  from 
the  service  community.  There  are  limited 
resources  and  so  priority  setting  Is  conduct- 
ed at  the  local  level  with  input  from  the  pri- 
vate hax  and  client  community.  The  initial 
goal  of  "minimum  access":  that  Is.  two  at- 
torneys per  10,000  poor  persons,  has  Just 
been  completed.  This  Is  a  modest  goal  of 
access  to  the  justice  system,  since  there  are 
approximately  14  attorneys  per  10,000 
people  across  the  nation.  But  for  the  poor 
this  goal  provides  minimum  access  to  the 
basic  necessities  of  life— food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, and  education. 

More  than  2  centuries  ago  Edmund  Burke 
rose  often  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
English  Parliament  to  plead  that  if  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  was  to  survive  It  would  be  essen- 
tial to  provide  equal  access  to  Justice— not 
only  for  the  American  colonies,  but  also  for 
the  impoverished  people  of  Ireland  and 
India.  He  argued  tiiat  such  people  could 
never  be  long  niled  by  the  force  of  the 
King's  army  but  that  Instead,  they  could  be 
governed  only  by  what  Burke  referred  to  as 
the  "majesty  of  the  law." 

In  1981  It  saddens  me  to  realize  that  we 
again  need  to  reaffirm  the  Importance  of 
equal  access  to  the  law  on  behalf  of  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  disabled.  But  I  for 
one  will  maintain  hope  that  Congress  will 
continue  to  give  bi-partisan  support  for  our 
nation's  legal  services  program.  To  do  less 
would  do  violence  to  our  past  history  as  well 
as  our  future.* 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  REAGAN 
ENERGY  BUDGET 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
a  month  of  the  publication  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  budget  pack- 
age, close  observers  were  able  to  detect 
at  least  three  areas  of  weakness,  con- 
tradiction, or  danger.  Students  of  the 
budget  were  quick  to  point  out  that, 
contrary  to  the  administration's  pro- 
fessed intentions,  its  plan  contained 
nothing  that  promised  a  solution  to 
the  Inflation  problem.  After  all,  the 
Reagan  budget  assumes  a  nearly  $50 
billion  budget  deficit  and.  In  removing 
all  restraints  on  defense  spending,  was 
likely  to  add  far  more  to  both  deficit 
spending  and  inflation. 

The  administration's  defense  budget, 
which  calls  for  a  nearly  25-percent 
jump  in  obligational  authority  in  1982 
over  1981,  was  the  second  major  flaw 
in  the  Reagan  approach.  As  students 
of  defense  spending  have  since  pointed 
out,  the  Reagan  defense  budget  will 
aggravate  inflationary  pressures  in  an 
industry  already  overburdened  by 
wage  pressures  and  material  short- 
ages; crowd  out  badly  needed  invest- 
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ment  capital  that  civilian  sectors  re- 
quire; and  deepen  the  already  skewed 
economic  growth  in  certain  regions 
and  at  the  expense  of  economic  de- 
pression in  others. 

Robert  Engler,  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  "Politics  of  Oil"  and 
"The  Brotherhood  of  OU,"  now  lays 
out  the  errors  of  the  Reagan  energy 
budget  In  a  paper.  "Private  Enterprise 
Unlimited,"  that  was  commissioned  by 
the  budget  study  group  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  PoUcy  Studies.  Since  the 
energy  sector  poses  the  greatest 
danger  in  the  short  run  to  consumers 
and  the  economy  in  general,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  careful  attention  to 
the  Engler  analysis  that  follows: 
Phivati  Ekterfrisc  UifLiif  ited:  The 
President's  Energy  Budget 
(By  Robert  Engler) 

The  press  heralds  the  no-nonsense  take- 
charge  style  of  the  new  administration  In 
moving  to  right  the  troubled  economy.  But 
a  reading  of  the  budget  prescriptions  in 
"America's  New  Beginning:  A  Program  for 
Economic  Recovery"  and  In  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  working  papers 
(the  "Stockman  hit  list")  which  preceded 
this  revised  budget  provides  minimum  assur- 
ance as  to  the  likely  effectiveness,  let  alone 
fairness,  of  the  national  revenue  sought. 
President  Reagan's  objectives  appear 
straightforward:  tax  cuts  of  $60  billion  for 
next  year  are  to  stimulate  Investment  and 
inflation-free  growth  In  the  private  sector 
which  will  put  all  Americans  back  to  work 
productively.  These  are  to  be  matched  by 
some  $50  billion  In  cuts  of  federal  appropri- 
ations, heavily  in  areas  where  government 
intervention  and  regulation  discourage  busi- 
ness Initiative. 

The  energy  provisions  suggest  how  little 
has  been  learned  from  the  experience  of  the 
past  decade.  Many  of  the  seemingly  hard- 
nosed  facts  about  the  domestic  economy 
emerge  as  Ideological  conjecture  supportive 
of  corporate  rule  over  energy.  The  Interna- 
tional dlmeiislons  are  based  on  a  perilous 
geopolitics  for  American  global  domination. 
An  unabashed  paean  to  the  profit  system 
and  to  those  skilled  In  tightening  the  belU 
of  others,  the  Reagan  budget  reflects  a 
trained  Innocence  as  to  how  energy  Is  actu- 
ally managed  and  who  pays  what  for  Its 
costs.  The  consequence  of  Its  bold  steps 
backward  is  a  meanness  toward  the  growing 
number  of  citizens  who  neither  share  nor 
can  anticipate  sharing  appreciably  In  the 
benefits  of  the  economy.  The  perverted  pri- 
orities of  the  budget  presage  regional  and 
mass  social  explosions  at  home  and  military 
confrontations  abroad. 

Candidate  Reagan  Identified  government 
as  the  problem  rather  than  the  solution.  Its 
meddling  in  the  marketplace  tiad  brought 
on  our  energy  crises.  His  pledge  to  turn  pri- 
vate enterprise  loose  evoked  images  of  oil 
and  coal  operators  drilling  and  digging  with 
liberated  abandon  to  ensure  abundance  for 
the  American  way  of  consumption.  But  the 
race  to  remove  what  Is  Identified  as  the 
burden  of  public  government  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  recognition,  let  alone  lessen- 
ing, of  the  burden  of  corporate  government 
upon  consumers  and  taxpayers. 

To  the  contrary,  controls  on  the  price  of 
oil  from  "old  wells",  already  slated  to  be  re- 
moved later  this  year,  are  to  be  lifted  now. 
All  oil  prices  are  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
OPEC  level.  The  remaining  administrative 
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ceilings  on  natural  gas,  long  since  weakened 
In  response  to  Industry  pressures,  are  also 
viewed  as  obstacles  to  economic  revltaliza- 
tlon.  The  major  constraint  to  their  immedi- 
ate phasing  out  is  recognition  that  gas 
prices  and  profits  wlU  rocket  out  of  sight, 
carrying  with  them  much  of  the  popular 
support  for  the  Illusory  free  market  and 
conceivably  the  Republican  Party's  voting 
base. 

The  assumption  has  been  that  higher 
prices  would  provide  the  clearest  non-bu- 
reaucratic signal  to  consumers.  While  the 
captains  of  energy  are  to  liave  their  confi- 
dence restored  through  the  removal  of  con- 
trols, the  "profligate  citizen"  Is  to  be  taught 
through  his  wallet  that  his  wanton  desires 
must  be  brought  under  control.  National 
energy  consumption  has  been  dropping  per 
ceptibly.  Yet  prices  continue  to  spiral.  Heat- 
ing fuel  costs  iiave  risen  at  least  25  percent 
since  the  election  and  gasoline  prices  iiave 
gone  up  about  20  percent— far  beyond  what 
the  administration  iiad  predicted  would 
resiUt  from  decontrol.  Scant  attention  Is 
paid  to  the  regressive  Impact  upon  different 
sectors  of  the  population.  To  those  whose 
limousines  clog  mid-Manhattan  $2  gasoline 
will  Just  give  their  chauffeurs  easier  curb- 
side  parking.  For  the  growing  number  of 
people  who  find  energy  costs  (built  into 
almost  every  purchase)  already  taking  over 
25  percent  of  their  disposable  income,  the 
cutting  back  Is  most  likely  to  be  on  food  and 
health  care. 

Basic  to  the  case  for  higher  prices  liave 
been  the  twin  assumptions  that  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  energy  and  tiiat  the  Industry 
needs  every  Incentive  to  end  It.  The  new 
profits  would  provide  the  necessary  Invest- 
ment encouragement,  just  as  the  removal  of 
governmental  restraints  would  offer  "psy- 
chological" reassurances.  There  obviously  is 
no  reading  of  the  trade  journals  which  con- 
tinue to  report  gluts  in  the  oil  market.  Nor 
Is  there  any  analysis  of  the  present  capital 
resources  of  the  energy  industry  and  how 
this  capital  Is  allocated.  Over  40  percent  of 
all  manufacturing  profits  in  the  United 
States  go  to  the  oil  corporations.  They 
occupy  six  of  the  top  ten  positions  (by 
assets)  among  aU  Industrial  enterprises. 
Exxon's  net  profits  for  1980  were  $5.7  bil- 
lion on  revenues  of  $110  billion,  an  increase 
of  32  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

The  soaring  prices  of  the  past  decade  liave 
not  led  to  significant  new  production  in  oil 
and  gas.  Oil  corporations  define  their  need 
and  stockholder  obligations  as  attractive  in- 
vestment opportunities  for  this  tremendous 
capital.  These  are  not  necessarily  found  in 
driUing  more  wells  or  building  new  refiner- 
ies. Nor  do  their  growth  policies  suggest 
that  their  primary  mission  is  to  expand  em- 
ployment or  revive  deteriorating  regions. 
They  Increasingly  move  to  take  over  all 
energy  forms  and  to  l>ecome  active  in  non- 
energy  arenas  of  the  world  economy.  Their 
control  over  the  price  of  energy  enables  the 
corporations  to  generate  most  of  their  capi- 
tal Internally.  American  consumers  are  their 
chief  investors.  Yet  they  remain  with  mini- 
mum leverage  for  the  disposition  of  these 
resources. 

That  leverage  is  now  to  be  reduced  even 
further.  Antitrust  and  divestiture  measures, 
never  the  most  successful  of  instruments 
against  market  domination,  are  to  be 
phased  out.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
for  example,  which  since  1973  painstakingly 
has  been  constructing  a  monopoly  suit 
against  big  oil,  has  been  notified  by  the 
OMB  ttiat  iU  budget  is  be  halved.  Should 
this  warning  prevail,  most  FTC  antitrust  ac- 
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tlvltles  will  end  within  a  few  years.  The  in- 
dustry's ability  to  keep  supply  down  and 
prices  up  will  go  unchallenged— a  condttioo 
known  as  the  free  market  in  Reaganspeak. 

With  removal  of  federal  controls  over  the 
allocation  of  oil,  refineries  and  regions 
whose  limited  purchases  are  of  riimint«htrtj 
Interest  to  the  major  suppliers  will  have  dif- 
ficulty In  finding  dependable  independent 
sources.  Small  gasoline  stations  and  their 
dealer-mechanics  will  become  increasingly 
rare  along  the  road  as  part  of  the  design  "to 
restore  market  forces." 

The  Department  of  Energy,  although  gen- 
erally most  loyal  to  the  oil  and  aerospace  in- 
dustries, is  targeted  for  abolition.  Immedi- 
ate reductions  In  Its  budget  are  in  Its  infor- 
mation-gathering, environmental  effects  re- 
search and  regulatory  functions.  DOE  con- 
servation programs  are  to  be  cut  back  since 
individuals  and  businesses  "are  already 
malting  substantial  conservation  efforts  .  .  . 
which  will  be  accelerated  by  oil  and  gas  de- 
control." The  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  building  and  appliance  energy  con- 
sumption standards  are  to  be  eliminated. 

A  recent  investigation  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  concluded 
that  the  department  has  been  quite  lax  in 
ascertaining  that  a  substantial  amount  of 
"old  oil'— oil  still  under  control— has  been 
"miscertlfled"  (a  DOE  term)  and  sold  at  the 
much  tiigher  price  allowed  "stripper "  olL 
The  cost  to  the  consumer  was  placed  at  $1 
billion  in  1979  and  as  much  in  the  first  lialf 
of  1980.  "We  used  to  caU  that  cheating," 
commented  chairman  Bob  Eckhardt 
(Texas),  since  defeated. 

Public  financing  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  renewable  alternative  energy  such 
as  solar  and  geothermal,  now  relatively  slim 
in  the  overaU  picture  of  federal  energy  in- 
volvement, is  to  be  cut  sharply.  The  Solar 
Energy  and  Energy  Conservation  Bank  is  to 
be  eliminated  even  before  it  gets  under  way. 
Alcohol  fuels  and  blomass  are  to  lose  their 
loan  subsidization  so  as  not  to  "overBtlmu- 
late  production  and  adversely  affect  food 
prices."  The  familiar  ideological  Justifica- 
tion is  that  the  market  should  determine 
the  entry  of  new  tecluiologles  and  enter- 
prises. The  consequence  is  unconditional 
surrender  to  the  energy  industry's  timetable 
as  to  when  it  is  appropriate  to  introduce 
new  supplies  and  forms.  As  always,  the 
prime  consideration  is  the  maintenance  of 
price  and  market  domination. 

To  preserve  the  appearance  of  evenliand- 
edness,  DOE  funding  of  private  demonstra- 
tion plants  for  synthetic  fuels  is  to  be  re- 
duced. But  this  may  turn  out  to  be  a  bu- 
reaucratic sleight  of  hand,  for  the  energy 
corporations  will  continue  to  receive  from 
the  Synthetic  Puels  Corporation  loan  guar- 
antees, scaled  down  somewhat,  for  synfuel 
projects. 

Nuclear  energy,  meanwhile,  receives  a  new 
lease  on  life.  Its  development  is  to  go  for- 
ward, with  projected  increases  In  federal 
subsidies  and  a  speeding  up  of  the  Ucenainc 
process  for  generating  electricity.  Little  con- 
cern is  voiced  for  the  high  economic  costs 
certain  to  be  borne  by  consumers  who  pay 
for  the  construction  as  well  as  the  energy. 
The  haunting  and  unresolved  questions 
about  community  safety  and  environmental 
degradation  are  played  down. 

Workers  in  the  energy  industry  are  not  to 
be  assured  any  lease  on  life.  Black  lung  com- 
pensation for  miners  is  to  be  scrutiniaed  and 
reduced  so  as  to  preclude  "welfare  payments 
for  those  not  truly  medically  disabled. " 
There  are  to  be  further  cutbacks  in  06HA's 
review  of  industrial  safety  conditions.  Hard- 
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earned  g&ina  toward  a  more  livable  work- 
place are  thus  to  be  reversed  as  major  social 
costs  are  shifted  to  coal  miners  and  refinery 
workers.  Their  communities  are  to  serve  as 
UDQuestlcmtnc  energy  colonies  of  a  revital- 
ised America.  Their  faith  in  capitalism  ap- 
parently does  not  require  any  shoring. 

Compassion  for  the  poor  and  the  near- 
poor  who  find  themselves  unable  to  pay  for 
energy  is  to  be  rationed. 

There  is  little  In  the  proposed  budget  that 
is  supportive  of  genlune  conservation  of 
energy  resources.  And  there  is  less  which  re- 
directs capital,  private  or  public,  Into  areas 
which  might  ultimately  produce  thorough- 
going energy  efficiency  said  savings.  To  do 
this  would  be  to  Invade  the  domain  of  the 
private  corporation  and  undermine  its  pre- 
rogative to  opt  for  what  is  most  profitable. 
Chrysler  is  stlU  helped  to  produce  cars,  de- 
spite the  market  signals  about  the  consum- 
ers' ability  and  desire  to  purchase  them.  No 
terms  are  set  as  a  condition  of  continued 
loans  for  more  socially  desirable  produc- 
tion—as for  example,  buses  that  run. 

Mass  transit  aid  is  to  lessened,  thus  subsi- 
dizing the  auto  Industry  and  furthering 
energy  waste.  Capital  grants  for  new  urban 
mass  transit  construction  are  to  be  viewed 
skeptically  and  such  leas  capital-intensive 
means  as  car-pooling  is  recommended  in- 
stead. "Improvements  In  intercity  highways 
and  widespread  avallabUity  of  air  travel 
since  IMO  have.  In  effect,  eliminated  the 
need  for  and  utility  of  railroads."  the  OMB 
concluded.  "While  part  of  the  country's 
heritage  and  history  .  .  .  [they]  .  .  .  have 
little  place  In  a  federal  budget  which  Is 
heavily  in  deficit."  Each  Amtrack  train 
must  meet  stringent  tests  of  0[>erating  cost 
effectiveness.  Pares  are  to  be  Increased 
sharply,  subsidies  slashed  and  marginal 
service  chopped.  "With  the  President's  de- 
control of  gas  and  fuel  prices,  the  cost  of 
driving  or  flying  wUl  increase.  Thus,  Am- 
track passengers  are  less  likely  to  object  to 
paying  higher  fares." 

Many  may  have  difficulty  in  noting  dra- 
matic change  from  Carter  days  (save  per- 
haps In  the  deemphasls  upon  conservation) 
In  public  iMllcy  or  in  the  Impact  upon  their 
family  budgets.  But  fleedng  of  the  public 
by  private  enterprise  Is  now  elevated  into 
tiigh  principle  as  well  as  practice.  Qone  is 
the  lip  service  to  populism.  Where  once 
much  of  corporate  manipulation  took  place 
backstage— although  admittedly  the  curtain 
was  quite  transparent,  as  for  example,  In- 
dustry advisory  conunittees,  consultants  and 
revolving  door  personnel  controlling  the 
work  of  nominally  public  agencies— now  it  is 
to  be  In  the  open.  No  ambiguity  or  conflict 
between  development  and  stewardship  is  to 
hamper  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  public  domain,  comprising 
one-third  of  the  nation's  land  area  and  con- 
taining perhaps  one-half  of  remaining  fossil 
fuels,  is  to  be  a  supermarket  for  private  leas- 
ing under  this  agency's  sympathetic  eye. 
The  potential  for  genuine  compeUtlon  or 
tor  public  development  of  energy  on  a  public 
thnrtahlf  In  hainxny  wtth  the  national 
tntetest  Is  abdicated.  This  mortgaging  of 
the  natlcm's  iViture  becomes  a  subsidy  of 
Incalculable  worth  to  private  enterprise, 
once  more  in  the  name  of  freedom. 

Por  critics,  his  budget  should  exorcise  the 
allures  of  soft  and  sunny  paths  inviting 
barefoot  entry  Into  the  promised  land  of  de- 
centralised energy  and  government.  It  un- 
derscores the  urgency  for  ending  the  accept- 
ance of  energy  as  a  commodity,  vulnerable 
to  the  profit  collaboration  of  the  interna- 
tional corporations  and  overseas  producers. 
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(See  Robert  Engler  "Letting  Big  Oil  Do  It." 
The  Nation,  October  25,  1980.)  Energy 
policy  must  be  placed  within  the  framework 
of  a  democratically  planned  economy  whose 
budget  is  the  product  of  public  det>ate  and 
control.  This  might  be  the  beginning  of  a 
genuine  economic  reconstruction  In  which 
renewable  fuels,  manageable  technologies 
and  ecological  principles  are  significant 
components.  Such  alternatives  cannot 
bypass  a  sustained  political  challenge  to  mil- 
itary Keynesianism  and  to  private  power 
over  energy  and  investment.  'That  may  come 
about  only  when  enough  people  mobilize 
the  political  will  to  do  so.« 
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CIVIL  DEFENSE 


HON.  nCE  SKELTON 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, I  had  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  a  graduation  class  at  the  Elmergen- 
cy  Management  Institute  at  Emmits- 
burg,  Md.  I  was  most  impressed  with 
the  career  development  courses  of- 
fered as  weU  as  the  professionalism 
that  I  noticed.  While  I  was  there,  the 
graduating  class  presented  me  a  reso- 
lution dealing  with  civil  defense  and 
protection  of  our  citizens. 

I  insert  a  copy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  Congress: 
EMI     Phase     IV     Dbclaration:     Providk 

CoMKOif   iDnrriTY   for   and   SrazNcxHEf 

U.S.    CrVII,   DlFENSE   Ekergkncy   Mamage- 

MKirT 

Whereas  cvirrent  U.S.  strategic  military 
strength  has  limited  deterrent  value  be- 
cause the  USSR  knows  Americans  have  in- 
adequate Civil  Defense,  and 

Whereas  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  an  sulequate  Defense  has  encour- 
aged and  failed  to  respond  to  the  continu- 
ous buildup  and  preparations  of  the  USSR 
to  fight,  win,  and  survive  a  nuclear  war,  and 

Whereas  the  window  of  maximum  vulner- 
ability for  survival  of  the  United  States  and 
its  people  in  a  preemptive  Soviet  nuclear 
attack  is  over  a  period  of  the  next  5  to  10 
years,  and 

Whereas  to  reverse  these  conditions,  ade- 
quate U.S.  Civil  Defense  is  required  forth- 
with as  an  integral  and  vital  part  of  national 
defense  and  survival,  and 

Whereas  the  New  Administration  is 
pledged  to  create  a  Strategic  and  Civil  De- 
fense that  wUl  protect  the  American  people 
against  nuclear  war  at  least  as  well  as  the 
Soviet  population  Is  protected:  Now  there- 
fore be  it 

Retolved  by  local  and  state  directors  and 
coordinators,  et  al.  representing  46  jurisdic- 
tions and  activities  from  27  states  here  as- 
sembled (in  the  final  Phase  IV  of  profes- 
sional career  development  in  emergency 
management  and  civil  defense)  that  our  na- 
tional leadership  support  the  President's 
Platform  Pledge  and: 

(1)  Pund  Civil  Defense  that  will  protect 
our  people  forthwith! 

(2)  Iinmediately  Implement  the  manda- 
tory use  of  our  easily  identified,  already 
available,  universally  recognized  red,  white, 
and  blue  Civil  Defense  logo  at  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  level  as  mandated  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  in  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  Included  in  section  44  of  the 


Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Chapter  1, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
section  306.3  (prescribed  Insigne)  patent 
129797  (United  States  Congress)! 

(3)  Adopt  a  singular,  nationwide,  common 
identification- namely  the  "Office  of  Civil 
Defense  Emergency  Managemeftt 
(OCDEM)"  to  be  used  by  all  Civil  Defense 
organizations  and  relate  to  the  full  scope  of 
our  mission  at  the  national,  state,  and  local 
levels!  (X^DEM  shall  mean,  on  the  national, 
state  and  local  levels  of  government  Civil 
Authority  preparing  for  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  preparations  for  wartime,  man- 
made,  and  natural  disasters  and  abnormal 
emergencies,  to  save  lives  and  protect  prop- 
erty, and  to  restore  normal  activities  as  soon 
as  possible. 

(4)  Strengthen  U.S.  Strategic  and  Civil 
Defense  capabUltles  so  as  "to  provide  for 
the  common  defense"  as  mandated  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.* 


HOPKINS  APPLAUDS 
LEXINOTON  HERALD 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

OP  KZNTnCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  media,  rightly  or  wrongly,  some- 
times suffers  labeling  by  politicians  as 
being,  individually,  either  a  '"Republi- 
can station"  or  "a  Democrat  newspa- 
per." 

One  of  my  hometown  papers,  the 
Lexington  Herald,  is  a  self-professed 
Democrat  paper,  both  in  its  editorial 
philosophies  and  political  endorse- 
ments. 

The  Lexington  Herald  did  not  en- 
dorse Ronald  Reagan  in  his  bid  for  the 
Nation's  highest  office— yet,  here  we 
read  an  editorial  that  could  have  been 
written  by  any  one  of  the  Republican 
Members  of  Congress. 

It  says  what  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  been  espousing  for  months: 
Many  big  spenders  passed  ill-conceived 
legislation  that  led  to  the  belief  Uncle 
Sam  should  provide  for  citizens'  every 
whim.  The  editorial  goes  on  to  point 
out  the  so-called  budget  cuts  will  not 
gut  programs,  but  they  will  merely 
reduce  increases — and.  on  top  of  these 
reductions,  the  budget  will  still  repre- 
sent sizable  increases  in  nondefense 
spending. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  editorial  that 
appeared  Thursday.  April  2.  1981,  in 
the  Lexington  Herald: 

Reagan's  Program:  Will  Sympathy 
Accomplish  What  PoLmcs  Couldh't? 

As  soon  as  the  agony  of  Monday  was  over, 
as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  recovering  from  the 
wound  afflicted  by  a  would-be  assassin,  the 
speculation  began.  What  effect  would  the 
incident  have  on  the  fate  of  the  president's 
economic  program? 

In  an  effort  to  blunt  the  edge  of  the  knife 
that's  cutting  into  the  budget,  the  myriad  of 
special  interest  who  benefit  from  govern- 
ment programs  had  lately  increased  their 
criticism  of  Reagan's  proix>sals.  Understand- 
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ably,  however,  the  shots  fired  outside  the 
Washington  Hilton  muted  that  criticism 
earlier  this  week. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  was  an  imme- 
diate outpouring  of  national  sympathy  for 
the  woimded  president.  And,  to  go  a  step 
further,  there  must  also  be  an  increased 
sense  of  admiration  and  respect  for  a  70- 
year-old  man  who  took  a  bullet  in  his  lung, 
walked  Into  a  hospital  under  his  own  power. 
Joked  with  physicians  as  they  were  about  to 
perform  surgery,  and  was  back  signing  bills 
Into  law  the  next  morning. 

It  is  probable  that  the  nation  will  feel 
more  secure  with  Reagan  after  this  uncom- 
mon display  of  coolness,  physical  toughness 
and,  yes,  plain  intestinal  fortitude— not  to 
mention  humor— in  the  midst  of  what  must 
be  the  ultimate  personal  crisis. 

Surely,  none  of  this  will  be  lost  on  the 
president's  critics,  on  Capitol  Hill  and  else- 
where. But  how  long  their  criticism  will  be 
suspended  is  uncertain.  Equally  uncertain  Is 
how  much  effect  the  episode  will  have  on 
the  economic  package  now  before  Congress. 
Rep.  Charles  Rangel,  D-New  York,  a  critic 
of  that  package,  expressed  his  opinion  that 
if  Reagan's  program  passed  as  a  result  of 
the  attempted  assassination,  it  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  nation  for  decades 
to  come. 

Said  he:  ""The  sympathetic  support  is 
going  to  blur  the  real  Issues,  the  impact  of 
the  cuts,  the  inequities  of  the  tax  reduc- 
tions." 

Perhaps  the  attack  on  Reagan's  life  will 
speed  the  passage  of  his  program;  perhaps 
not.  But  if  it  does,  it  would  be  well  for  Rep. 
Rangel  and  others  of  his  ilk  to  recall  that 
the  federal  programs  they  now  hold  so  dear 
were  passed— in  large  part— by  the  wave  of 
sympathy  generated  by  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy.  Many  of  those  pro- 
grams, although  designed  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  proved  iU-conceived.  They  led  to 
the  endemic  belief  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  provide  for  the  every  need  of 
the  nation's  citizens— as  the  phrase  has  It, 
""from  cradle  to  grave."  That,  in  plain  terms, 
is  the  erroneous  belief  Reagan  is  trying  to 
rectify. 

It  would  also  be  well  for  critics  to  be  accu- 
rate in  their  criticism.  The  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  over  so-called  "budget 
cuts"  that  will  ""gut"  programs  is  fundamen- 
tally misleading.  Financing  for  very  few  pro- 
grams is  actually  being  reduced.  The 
Reagan  budget  for  next  year— in  non-de- 
fense spending— represents  a  sizable  in- 
crease over  the  current  budget. 

What  Reagan,  in  fact,  did  was  reduce  the 
rate  of  increase  proposed  in  an  irresponsible 
1982  budget  submitted  by  Jimmy  Carter— a 
budget  that  would  have  raised  federal 
spending  by  as  much  as  $100  billion,  and 
certainly  would  have  raised  everyone's  taxes 
to  pay  for  the  ostentation. 

Although  many  government  programs 
would  benefit  from  actual  spending  reduc- 
tions—or outright  elimination— all  Ronald 
Reagan  has  done  is  attempt  to  restore  some 
semblance  of  fiscal  sanity,  and  apply  the 
brakes  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  spending.* 


LETTER  TO  JESSICA 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  holo- 
caust was  a  horror  and  a  tragedy  of 
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worldwide  dimensions  that  c»n  never 
be  adequately  described.  Its  totality  is 
made  up  of  millions  of  individual  expe- 
riences of  loss  and  survival.  The  cen- 
tral message  we  must  all  learn  from  it 
is  that  we  must  never  forget  what  oc- 
curred so  that  the  world  will  never 
allow  another  holocaust  to  happen. 

This  message  of  remembrance  is 
most  appropriately  brought  to  us  by 
the  survivors  of  the  holocaust,  and 
their  emerging  second  and  third  gen- 
eration family  members.  I  was  particu- 
larly moved  by  a  letter  written  by  Rita 
and  Steven  Meed  to  their  infant 
daughter  Jessica  which  was  reprinted 
in  the  Jewish  Week-American  Examin- 
er Just  1  year  ago.  Dr.  Steven  Meed  is 
the  son  of  Vladka  and  Benjamin  Meed, 
with  whom  I  have  worked  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  a  memljer  of  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
and  theirs  as  leaders  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Resistance  Organization 
(WAGRO). 

This  letter  beautifully  illustrates  the 
link  that  connects  three  generations 
of  families  affected  by  the  holocaust— 
the  survivors,  their  children,  and  their 
children's  children.  I  am  sure  that  Jes- 
sica Meed  wiU  treasure  this  as  she 
grows  older.  I  am  very  pleased  to  place 
this  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
A  Letter  to  Jessica 

Dear  Jessica:  I'm  writing  to  you,  and  to 
your  brothers  and  sisters  when,  God  willing, 
they  join  you  in  this  world.  I  hope,  on  these 
pages,  to  put  into  words,  the  turmoil  of  feel- 
ings and  expectations  I  have  for  you. 

You  were  bom  a  survivor. 

I  remember,  just  after  you  entered  this 
world,  I  called  home,  "Mom,  we  just  had  a 
girl,  and  we  named  her  for  your  sister."  My 
mother  began  to  cry  and  could  not  speak  for 
several  minutes. 

When  you  were  bom,  you  brought  back  to 
life  the  names  of  both  your  grandmothers' 
sisters.  And  you  were  special,  because  your 
birth  meant  that  there  would  be  a  new  gen- 
eration that  stems  from  the  survivors. 

And,  through  you,  you  brought  back  to 
life  the  million  of  Jewish  children  whose 
lives  had  turned  to  acrid  smoke  and  heaps 
of  shoes  before  they  could  have  grown  and 
had  their  own  children. 

And  my  mind  leaps  back  and  forth,  con- 
fusing the  past  with  the  present,  until  it  is 
all  part  of  the  same  blur. 

When  you  eat,  cr  cry  out  because  you  are 
hungry,  I  sometimes  see  the  starving  chil- 
dren of  the  ghettos,  in  the  Umshlagplatz.  on 
the  trains  to  Treblinka,  on  the  platform. 

And  when  you  don't  eat.  and  leave  your 
food  untouched,  I  think  of  bow  such  a 
morsel  would  have  been  devoured,  or  divid- 
ed, in  the  ghetto. 

"WHO  WOULD  HIDE  US?" 

And  when  you  cry.  or  laugh  out  loud.  I 
wonder  what  it  would  have  done  to  you  to 
stifle  those  noises. 

And  when  I  watch  you  sleeping,  I  wonder 
what  it  would  be  like  to  lose  you.  Who  of 
our  friends  would  hide  us,  who  would  take 
you  in,  could  I  abandon  you  to  another 
family,  or  have  you  taken  from  me.  ...  I 
could  never.  I  would  follow  you  to  the 
trains. 

But  I  forget,  you  do  not  know  yet  about 
the  trains.  .  . 
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You  were  bom  a  survivor. 

And  as  you  grow  older,  you  wUl  hear 
words  like  martyrs,  and  Holocaust,  and  ke- 
doshlm.  and  the  Warsaw  Ghetto.  And  there 
is  no  way  to  shield  you  from  these  words, 
for  they  are  a  part  of  your  parenU'  life,  as 
they  are  a  part  of  their  parenU  before 
them.  You  will  grow  up  knowing  wltneaaea 
of  the  Holocaust,  your  grandparents.  Will 
you  understand?  WUl  there  be  horrors  and 
nightmares? 

"Daddy,  wake  me.  There  are  Nazis  to  the 
room!" 

How  will  I  teach  you  about  the  Holocaust, 
and  when  should  I  start,  and  why  should  I 
bother  at  all?  Shall  I  impose  it  on  you,  or 
shall  I  wait  until  you  come  to  me  and  ask? 

But.  what  If  you  never  ask  me? 

"'HOW  can  one  be  GKRTIX?" 

No,  I  cannot  wait  to  tell  you,  although  I 
wUl  try  to  be  gentle,  If  I  can.  However,  how 
can  one  be  gentle,  when  talking  about  such 
awesome  destruction?  Nevertheless,  leam  of 
the  Holocaust  you  shall,  for  It  Is  In  your 
family,  and  is  a  part  of  your  heritage. 

Jessica,  you  shall  be  here,  God  willing, 
throughout  this  century,  and  well  through 
the  next.  And  it  will  become  yo»ir  responsi- 
bility In  tum  to  be  witness.  A  witness  to  the 
survivors.  A  witness  to  the  wltnenes. 

At  a  time  when  the  Holocaust  will  be  my- 
thologized,  or  worse  yet,  forgotten,  you  will 
be  able  to  say, 

"My  grandmother  was  there.  It  was  reaL 
It  happened." 

And  perhaps,  if  we  are  fortunate,  you  will 
retell  the  stories  of  heroism,  and  note  with 
pride  how  the  Jews  helped  each  other,  and 
remained  human,  and  went  through  a  hell 
and  how  the  survivors  then  rebuilt  their 
lives,  and  gave  us  life. 

Because.  Jessica.  I  am  very  afraid  it  will 
all  be  forgotten. 

You  will  ask.  as  all  children  do.  Why? 

Why  did  these  people  hate  the  Jews? 

Why  were  they  killed? 

Why  must  their  memory  be  kept  alive? 

Then.  I  cannot  answer  you  with  logic 
Words  and  thoughts  fail  me. 

I  can  only  answer.  Because  it  must  be 
done.  Because  the  six  million  were  our 
family.  Because  they  were  our  cousins,  and 
aunts  and  uncles,  whom  you  will  never  have. 
They  were  a  rich  and  complex  cultural  life 
that  you  will  never  appreciate,  because  it  Is 
gone. 

Because  they  spoke  our  language,  Yiddish, 
which  you  will  not  speak.  And  our  litera- 
ture, and  art,  and  history,  and  ideals.  Your 
very  heritage,  which  was  tom  away  from  ua. 

RICHNESS  OP  OUa  LBBSCT 

And  you  shall  receive,  as  the  family  heir- 
loom, not  a  set  of  Sabbath  candlesticks,  for 
none  were  saved,  but  the  whole  richness  of 
our  people's  three-thousand-year -old  legacy. 
And  because  you  touched  those  that  were 
there,  your  grandparents,  and  were  touched 
by  them,  yours  is  a  richness  that  others 
may  not  feel.  It  is  yours  to  share  In,  and  to 
share  with  others. 

You  were  bom  a  survivor. 

And  yet,  when  you  come  of  age,  the  aenae 
of  loss  will  be  greatly  diminished.  You  wlD 
not  be  so  very  different  from  the  others 
around  you,  for  you  will  come  into  a  world 
of  family.  Your  great-grandfather  held  you. 
and  already  you  have  cousins  and  undea 
and  aunts. 

The  severed  twigs  of  Jewish  life  put  down 
their  own  roots,  and  grow  and  flourish. 

The  differences  from  other  Jews  and 
other  people  that  your  parmts  felt,  and 
your  grandparents   lived   with,   that   your 
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Kreat-grsndpftrents  died  for,  with  their  chil- 
dren. These  differences  mjky  not  be  Impor- 
tant to  you. 

Tour  iTmndpkrenta  hoped  that  through 
their  children,  the  scattered  remnants,  the 
Shearlth  Haplalta.  would  survive.  And  your 
parents  hope,  that  through  their  children, 
the  Jewish  people  will  survive. 

And  here,  Jessica,  are  my  fears. 

That  you  will  be  a  good  person,  of  this  I 
have  no  fear. 

That  your  life  will  be  a  long  and  happy 
one.  I  can  only  hope. 

But  that  you  remain  a  Jewish  daughter, 
and  In  tiun  raise  your  children  as  Jews  .  .  . 
that,  dear  Jessica.  I  worry  for.  For  what  will 
Judaism  mean  to  you?  How  will  it  be  desir- 
able enough,  and  attract  enough,  and  im- 
portant enough,  (or  you  to  cherish  it  and 
pass  It  on  to  your  own  children? 

NO  qiTVSTIOR  OP  IPKHTlTt 

How  shall  I  transmit  it  to  you,  for  It  to 
have  meaning.  For  me  it  was  easier,  for  I  am 
the  son  of  survivors.  There  was  no  question 
of  identity.  I  was  Jewish.  My  parents  were 
Jewish,  they  had  nearly  been  murdered,  be- 
cause they  were  Jewish.  Their  fsunllies  were 
murdered,  because  they  were  Jewish.  And 
they  spoke  Yiddish,  as  my  parents'  friends 
spoke  Yiddish,  and  I  and  my  friends  spoke 
Yiddish. 

And  as  we  grew  up,  we  discovered  that  we 
may  be  the  last  of  the  Yiddish-speakers,  the 
remnants  of  East  European  Jewry,  and  that 
we  had  a  special  responsibility,  to  preserve 
Yiddish,  and  Jewish  Ufe. 

Some  of  us  did.  but  most  of  us  did  not. 

And  you  were  bom  a  survivor,  a  member 
of  the  family  of  the  Shearlth  Haplalta. 

But  if  you  are  to  remain  a  survivor  de- 
pends on  two  things: 

How  well  I  can  Instill  In  you  a  reverence 
for  your  heritage  and  your  people. 

And  after  I  have  done  all  that  I  can. 

What  you  then  do  for  yourself. 

Jessica,  and  my  other  children,  my  hope  Is 
that  when  you  are  older,  and  read  this,  it 
will  make  sense  to  you.  For  It  is  only 
through  you.  that  we.  the  survivors,  can 
ever  survive. 

With  our  love. 

Your  Fatrkx  mis  Mothzr.* 


HOUSE  HONORS  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OPMAaTUUID 
in  THK  HOTTSX  OF  REFRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  of  Representatives  took 
a  very  rare  step.  It  passed  a  resolution 
to  honor  three  dedicated  Federal  em- 
ployees who  performed  in  an  exempla- 
ry manner  during  last  week's  near- 
tragedy  outside  the  Washington 
HUton  Hotel.  Given  the  current  cli- 
mate of  opinion  regarding  the  Federal 
work  force.  I  think  it  is  useful  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  realize  Just 
how  important  public  service  is  to  the 
operation  of  the  Government.  And  It 
is  also  inspiring  to  see  that,  despite 
the  cheap  shots  and  political  rhetoric 
at  their  expense,  there  are  still  exam- 
ples of  courage,  dedication,  and  profes- 
sionalism within  the  ranks  of  public 
employees. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Rccord 
a  recent  Washington  Post  column  by 
Mark  Shields  which  makes  this  point 
very  weU: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  April  4, 1981] 

Very  Special  Agents 

(Mark  Shields) 

Jerry  8.  Parr,  50,  lives  in  Oalthersburg 
and  works  in  Washington.  For  the  past  18 
years,  he  has  been  a  Secret  Service  agent: 
for  the  last  two  of  those  years,  he  has  been 
special  agent  In  charge  of  presidential  pro- 
tection. That  was  Jerry  Parr,  on  Monday's 
videotape,  thrusting  himself  into  the  line  of 
fire  so  he  could  shield  the  president  and 
shove  him  Into  the  limousine. 

Timothy  J.  McCarthy,  nine  years  in  the 
Secret  Service  and  only  31,  was  the  agent 
who  immediately  occupied  the  position  be- 
tween the  president  and  the  gunman.  He  as- 
sumed his  post  and  absorbed  a  bullet 
through  his  liver. 

In  17  good  years  on  the  Washington  police 
force,  Thomas  K.  E>elahanty,  45,  has  earned 
a  fUe  full  of  commendations  as  well  as  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues.  While  protecting 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
hit  by  a  .22  bullet  that  had  to  be  removed 
from  his  neck,  not  far  from  his  spinal 
column. 

The  medical  reports  are  encouraging. 
Both  McCarthy  and  Delahanty,  like  press 
secretary  Jim  Brady  and  the  president  him- 
self, are  doing  better  than  was  at  first  ex- 
pected. Maybe,  we  have  begun  to  hope,  after 
the  suffering  they  and  the  rest  of  us  will  be 
able  to  celebrate  their  survival  and  recovery. 

That's  the  way  it  was  last  January  when 
52  Americans  returned  home  after  spending 
two  Christmases  in  cruel  captivity.  After 
their  suffering,  there  was  a  celebration 
filled  with  fitting  tributes  to  the  patriotism 
and  the  guts  of  those  Americans  who  had 
persevered.  Those  deserved  testimonials 
must  have  been  especially  welcome  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  career  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Foreign  Service  personnel  have  had  very 
little  experience  in  accepting  public  praise. 
Ridicule  and  mockery  have  been  their  regu- 
lar fare:  the  cookiepusher  and  striped-trou- 
sers set  are  not  spoken  about  respectfully. 

For  some  reason,  we  have  overlooked  the 
one  demographic  characteristic  shared  by 
51  of  the  52  repatriated  Americans  with 
Jerry  Parr,  Timothy  McCarthy  and  Thomas 
Delahanty.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  race, 
region,  religion  or  reading  scores.  Most  gen- 
erations and  both  sexes  were  represented  in 
this  very  non-homogeneous  group  of  54 
American  heros.  All  of  them,  of  course,  did 
their  Jobs.  They  fulfilled  their  responsibil- 
ities, and  then  some.  And  each  and  every 
one  of  the  54  Is— are  you  ready?— a  public 
employee. 

Public  employees— that  Indolent  subspe- 
cies that  candidates  and  commentators  love 
to  attack.  You  know  the  mindless  public  em- 
ployees: You  could  line  up  an  office  full  of 
them  and  clean  their  ears  with  one  long  Q- 
tlp.  Over  and  over  we  have  been  told  that  if 
public  employees  are  not  Incompetent,  they 
are  indifferent  and  surly.  And  if  they  are 
not  mindless  sloths,  then  they  have  to  be 
zealous  meddlers,  feverishly  regulating 
American  business  right  out  of  business. 
You've  read  of  them,  those  faceless  bureau- 
crats who've  never  met  a  payroll. 

It's  been  a  long  time  since  any  politician 
talked  publicly  the  way  John  Kennedy  did 
in  his  first  state  of  the  Union  speech,  when 
he  said:  "Let  the  public  service  be  a  proud 
and  lively  career."  Not  many  of  today's  win- 
ning candidates  borrow  that  line  from  JFK. 
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In  fact,  along  with  WASPs,  public  employ- 
ees must  be  the  last  remaining  group  in  our 
society  without  its  own  anti-defamation  de- 
partment. Both  those  groups  are  attacked 
with  regularity  and  without  fear  of  reprisal. 
If  half  the  things  muttered  about  public 
employees  were  spoken  about  any  religious 
or  racial  group,  the  speaker  would  be  dis- 
missed as  a  hopeless  bigot. 

So  what  of  the  54?  Are  they  simply  rare 
exceptions?  Then  so,  too,  must  have  been 
Col.  John  Olenn,  Sen.  Arthur  Vandenberg 
and  Gen.  George  Marshall  because  they 
were  all  public  employees.  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower was  a  public  employee  and  so  was 
Warren  Christopher  when  he  negotiated 
freedom  and  so  was  Secret  Service  agent 
Larry  Buendorf  on  Sept.  5,  1975.  in  Sacra- 
mento when  he  took  a  Colt  .45  away  from  a 
Charles  Manson  disciple  who  was  trying  to 
murder  President  Ford. 

Of  course,  there  are  indifferent,  incompe- 
tent and  surly  public  employees.  Too  many 
of  them  in  fact.  But  surliness  and  incompe- 
tence are  not  entirely  alien  to  our  vaunted 
private  sector  either. 

The  next  time  we  see  a  picture  of  a  fire 
fighter  risking  his  life  to  save  a  child  or 
hear  about  a  government  worker's  risking 
her  career  to  blow  the  whistle,  let's  remem- 
ber that  both  of  them  are  public  employees. 
And  the  next  time  someone  starts  in  with 
the  predictable  blanket  indictment  of  public 
employees,  simply  remind  him  of  three 
names  he  should  recognize:  Jerry  Parr, 
Timothy  McCarthy  and  Thomas  Dela- 
hanty.* 


A  LIFETIME  OF  CARING 


HON.  C.  W.  BHl  YOUNG 

OP  FLORIDA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  iUEPRESENTATrVES 

WedTiesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, occasionaUy  you  get  to  know  some- 
one you  want  to  tell  the  whole  world 
about.  Someone  who  contributes  more 
to  life  than  they  get  out  of  it  or  some- 
one who  dedicates  their  every  effort  to 
others  without  regard  for  their  own 
personal  well  being. 

I  have  known  someone  like  that  for 
years.  Her  name  is  Louise  Graham  and 
she  is  from  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  She  is 
78  years  old.  has  the  energy  of  some- 
one 20  years  younger  and  until  recent- 
ly, nobody  outside  her  neighborhood 
knew  of  her  accomplishments.  My 
local  newspaper  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  story  by  Bettinita  Harris  enti- 
tled "A  Lifetime  of  Caring."  It  is  about 
Louise  and  her  lifelong  dedication  to 
retarded  children  In  my  community.  I 
am  submitting  the  text  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues. 

Louise  has  been  a  real  inspiration  to 
me  and  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  those 
retarded  children  in  St.  Petersburg 
who  need  help  is  a  living  memorial  to 
all  who  see  wrong  in  this  world  and  try 
to  right  it. 
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[Prom  the  St.  Petersburg  Evening 

Independent,  Jan.  20,  1981] 

A  Liprmcx  or  Carimo 

(By  Bettinita  Harris) 

She  has  served  the  dependent,  the  de- 
fenseless her  entire  life.  Working  for  their 
needs.  Caring  when  no  one  else  did.  And 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  has  been  ex- 
pected in  return. 

Mrs.  Louise  Graham  sits  comfortably  on 
her  enclosed  front  porch,  occasionally  tug- 
ging at  her  blue  sweater— tugging,  the  way 
one  does  when  comfort  Is  trying  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

Her  hands,  her  face,  her  lx>dy  have  been 
whittled  Into  a  woman  of  78. 

She  reaches  over  to  the  divan,  picks  up  a 
photo  album  and  places  it  on  her  lap.  Han- 
dling the  album  as  a  loving  mother  handles 
a  newborn  babe,  Mrs.  Graham  slowly  turns 
the  pages. 

As  she  looks  at  the  pictures,  memories  of 
her  work  with  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
blind  are  conjured,  transforming  her  face 
into  a  picture  screen  that  reveals  her  life  as 
Florence  Nightingale. 

"When  I  look  over  my  life,  I  Just  don't  see 
how  I  did  it,"  Mrs.  Graham  says,  looking  up 
from  the  album.  "I've  waded  through  the 
mud;  I  got  tired  plenty  of  times.  But,  I  have 
a  great  Teacher  and  a  great  Doctor  up 
there.  Every  time  I  needed  Just  a  little  more 
strength,  I  reached  up  and  grabbed  it." 

It  was  one  day  in  1952  that  Mrs.  Graham 
visited  her  husband's  (the  late  Grant 
Graham)  cousin  at  American  Legion  Hospi- 
tal for  Crippled  Children  (now  All  ChU- 
dren's  Hospital).  When  she  walked  onto  the 
ward  for  black  children,  she  noticed  none  of 
the  children's  hair  had  been  combed. 

"I  combed  everybody's  hair  and  cleaned 
them  up.  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  be 
there  every  Sunday  to  clean  them  up  and 
take  them  into  the  recreation  area  of  the 
hospital." 
"I  am  only  one.  But  still  I  am  one. .  . 

For  more  than  a  decade,  she  Juggled  her 
life.  Taking  care  of  her  own  three  chUdren. 
Working  as  a  hotel  maid.  Attending  classes 
at  Glbbs  Junior  College.  Volunteering  at  the 
hospital.  Running  her  workshop. 

One  day  Dr.  Joy  Adams,  hospital  director 
at  that  time,  summoned  Mrs.  Graham  into 
his  office. 

"Louise,"  he  said,  "I  have  a  name  I  want 
to  call  you  because  of  the  work  you're  doing 
for  the  hospital.  It's  corny,  but,  I'd  like  to 
call  you  Florence  Nightingale  because 
you're  doing  what  she  has  done." 

She  pauses  for  a  moment  with  staring 
eyes,  as  if  her  mind  were  rewinding  fUm  on 
a  projector  in  an  attempt  to  relive  the 
scene.  Suddenly,  she  fast-forwards  and  con- 
tinues turning  pages. 

With  the  help  of  Dr.  Adams  and  local  fu- 
neral directors,  the  Florence  Nightingale 
Circle  Inc.,  a  volunteer  service  group  that 
functioned  at  the  hospital,  was  formed. 

"By  that  time.  I  was  going  to  the  hospital 
two  and  three  times  a  week.  This  lady  I  used 
to  work  with  at  the  hotel  asked  me.  Why 
are  you  always  nmnlng  up  to  that  hospital 
doing  all  that  work  and  not  getting  paid?' " 

She  folds  her  arms  and  shakes  her  head  in 
disgust.  Anger  temporarily  flashes  across 
her  face. 

"They  need  me  there,"  Mrs.  Graham  re- 
calls telling  the  woman.  "When  it's  my  time 
to  go  down  there— I'm  going.  I'll  quite  this 
Job  before  I  quit  the  one  at  the  hospitaL" 

She  chuckles  briefly  and  tugs  again  at  her 
sweater.  Puts  the  album  on  the  divan.  Picks 
up  a  stack  of  papers  yellowed  by  years  and 
places  them  on  her  lap. 
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"When  Jesus  left  here.  He  left  a  Job  for  us 
to  do,"  Mrs.  Graham  says.  "He  said  He'd 
send  the  Comforter.  That  Comforter  is  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  guided  me 
and  led  me  to  help  my  children." 

".  .  .  I  cannot  do  everything.  But  still.  I  can 
do  something. ..." 

In  November  1984,  Dr.  John  Presley,  then 
director  of  Sunland  Center  at  Fort  Myers, 
was  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  people  who 
were  Interested  in  helping  retarded  persons. 

In  the  crowd  was  Mrs.  Graham. 

Presley  told  the  crowd  his  definition  of  a 
workshop. 

"Take  a  table,  two  chairs,  two  children. 
Put  something  on  the  table  for  them  to 
make.  Show  them  how  to  make  It.  After 
they  have  done  It,  you  have  a  workshop.  If 
you  can  sell  what  they  have  made  and  give 
the  children  part  of  the  money,  you  really 
have  a  workshop." 

"I  knew  a  lot  of  families  who  had  retarded 
children,"  Mrs.  Graham  recalls.  ""("The  chil- 
dren) sat  at  home  all  day  long.  They  weren't 
doing  anything. 

It  wasn't  long  after  that  meeting  that 
Mrs.  Graham  cleaned  out  her  garage  to 
begin  the  Louise  Graham  Shelter  Work- 
shop. Two  or  three  days  a  week,  mentally 
retarded  chUdren— some  nonverbal  and  not 
toilet  trained— would  gather  in  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham's garage  for  arts  and  crafts. 

"There  are  so  many  people  in  the  world 
who  think  retarded  people's  Uves  are  fin- 
ished. Life  is  not  over  for  these  people. 
They  Just  need  somebody  to  stop  and  help 
them." 

When  word  of  Mrs.  Graham's  woiit 
spread,  more  people  started  attending  her 
workshop. 

"We  had  to  move  many  times  over  the 
years,"'  Mrs.  Graham  says,  looking  through 
her  papers.  "'I  remember  one  CHiristmas 
when  we  were  at  the  YWCA  on  15th  Street. 
They  were  having  a  big  to-do  and  they  told 
me,  'Mrs.  Graham  you're  going  to  have  to 
find  somewhere  else  to  go.  If  people  came  in 
and  saw  those  kids  they  would  be  scared.'  " 

Mrs.  Graham  didn't  utter  a  word.  She 
gathered  her  things  and  left. 

"People  Just  don't  understand.  These 
people  want  to  be  loved  Just  like  anytwdy 
else." 

The  workshop  has  moved  to  several  loca- 
tions for  one  reason  or  the  other.  At  one 
point,  Mrs.  Graham  found  her  workshop 
back  in  her  garage. 

'"I  didn't  stop.  I  kept  going." 

Mrs.  Grsiham  became  director  of  the  play- 
ground recreation  program  for  the  handi- 
capped for  the  St.  Petersburg  Summer  En- 
richment Program  in  1962.  She  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Pinellas  County  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Children  and  Adults. 
She  worked  with  the  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind  In  setting  up  an  educational  recrea- 
tion program  for  sightless  children  and 
adults. 

"People  told  me  I  should  stop.  Sometimes 
I  thought  I  couldn't  go  on.  Just  when  I 
thought  I  was  at  the  last,  my  strength  was 
renewed.  I  couldn't  stop;  they  needed  me." 

In  September  1974,  Mrs.  Graham  had  a 
stroke  that  left  her  temporarily  paralyzed 
on  her  right  side. 

"The  doctor  told  my  family  I  wouldn't  live 
past  January  1975  (the  same  year  Florence 
Nightingale  CMrcle  Inc.  found  a  permanent 
home  at  1885  llth  St.  S).  Wea  it's  1981, 
thank  God.  and  I'm  still  here.  The  doctor 
told  me  to  ease  up  and  I  have.  I  am  78  years 
old.  Seventy-eight  years  old.  But  I'm  stUl 
going."'  says  Mrs.  Graham,  president  emeri- 
tus of  the  circle  which  is  a  development 
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training  program  that  provides  the  facilities 
to  help  62  mentally  retarded  adults. 

Over  the  years.  Mrs.  Graham  has  accumu- 
lated Diunerous  awards  for  outstanding  civic 
work.  She  received  a  sterling  sUver  charm 
bracelet  for  over  40  years  of  service  as  a  dea- 
coness at  the  Bethel  Metropolitan  Baptist 
Church. 

"I  have  plenty  of  these  awards  from  dif- 
ferent organizations."  Mrs.  Graham  says, 
carefully  sorting  the  stack  of  papers  lying 
on  her  lap.  "It's  nice.  It  shows  that  people 
appreciate  you. 

"Some  people  like  to  say.  'I've  got  this  and 
I've  done  that.'  I  don't  like  to  do  that.  I 
don't  like  too  much  praising  and  publicity.  I 
want  people  to  do. 

"So  many  people  have  told  me  that  I've 
done  so  many  things.  But.  I  dldn"t  do  It.  If  It 
liadn"t  been  for  the  help  of  people  in  the 
commimity,  I  couldn't  have  done  a  thing. 

"I  know  that  I'm  going  to  close  my  eyes 
one  of  these  days.  I  don't  always  think  or 
talk  about  It.  But,  I  keep  telling  the  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  mentally  retarded 
that  the  work  must  go  on,  the  work  must  go 
on. 

"".  .  .  And  because  I  cannot  do  everything, 

I  will  not  refuse  to  do  something  1  can  do.' " 

—Edv>ard  Everett  HaUu.m 


SMALL    BUSINESS    MOTOR    FUEL 
MARKETER  PRESERVATION 

ACT  OP  1981 


HON.  EUGENE  V.  ATKINSON 

OP  PSmiSTLVAICIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  KEPRXSEIfTATrVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague, 
Berkley  Bedell,  for  holding  hearings 
on  the  Small  Business  Motor  Fuel 
Marketer  Preservation  Act,  H.R.  1362. 
The  need  for  these  hearings  and  for 
this  legislation  is  clear  from  any  anal- 
ysis of  retail  gasoline  market  trends. 
These  hearings  are  even  more  impor- 
tant now  that  the  recent  decontrol  of 
oil  and  gasoline  prices  Is  likely  to 
create  greater  market  upheaval  and 
squeeze  many  of  the  owner-operator 
service  stations  out  of  business. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  moat 
owner-operated  retail  gasoline  stations 
are  small  businesses  which  are  run  by 
local  businessmen,  and  as  such  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  and  trends  of 
the  local  community.  They  generally 
provide  personalized  service  and  as 
such  are  exemplary  of  the  spirit  of  pri- 
vate initiative  and  personal  financial 
risk  which  typifies  small  businesses 
across  the  country. 

In  the  last  decade,  these  small  busi- 
nesses have  been  gradually  squeezed 
out  of  the  retail  gasoline  market.  They 
have  had  to  compete  with  stations 
owned  by  their  own  suppliers,  the  re- 
finers and  major  oil  companies.  They 
are  placed  at  an  immediate  disadvan- 
tage since  the  major  oil  companies 
control  entire  vertical  portions  of  the 
market  from  oil  weUs  to  pipelines  to 
refineries  to  gas  stations.  To  make 
make  matters  worse  for  the  independ- 
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ent  gasoline  retailer,  the  refiner- 
owned  stations  can  squeeze  the  small 
businessman  out  of  the  market  by 
predatory  pricing  practices  and  by  dis- 
rupting supply  of  gasoline  to  the  inde- 
pendent retailer.  This  is  exactly  what 
has  been  happening  since  1972.  in 
which  refiner-owned  stations  have  in- 
creased their  share  of  the  market 
threefold. 

The  recent  decision  to  decontrol 
prices  of  gasoline  was  accompanied  by 
announcements  by  many  major  oil 
companies  that  they  will  discontinue 
supplies  of  gasoline  stock  to  independ- 
ent dealers  In  entire  regions.  This  will 
put  even  more  independent  retailers 
out  of  business. 

I  urge  swift  consideration  of  H.R. 
1362.  This  legislation  will  prevent  this 
continued  restraint  of  trade  by  requir- 
ing the  16  major  oil  companies  to 
divest  their  holdings  in  retail  gasoline 
sales.  It  will  provide  Small  Business 
Administration  loan  guarantees  for 
purchase  of  the  divested  stations  by 
local  businessmen.  It  wUl  also  prevent 
predatory  pricing  and  supply  disrup- 
tions from  putting  too  many  more  in- 
dependents out  of  business.  Enact- 
ment of  this  needed  legislation  will  be 
a  great  benefit  to  the  free  market 
system  and  to  the  consmners  of  Amer- 
ica.* 


WORLD  POOD  DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  Krw  TORK 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFRCSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  with  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon),  in  introducing  legislation 
commemorating  October  16,  1981,  as 
World  Pood  Day.  I  would  also  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  long 
record  of  commitment  and  hard  work 
toward  alleviating  the  problem  of 
global  hunger  and  malnutrition:  a 
record  which  has  served  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  me  and  to  many  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  Ms. 
Patricia  Young,  coordinator.  National 
Committee  for  World  Pood  E>ay.  and 
chairwoman,  board  of  directors.  Com- 
munity Nutrition  Institute,  and  other 
individuals  and  groups  working  with 
the  committee  who  have  joined  to- 
gether to  raise  public  awareness  about 
chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

In  my  work  as  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Poreign  Affairs  and  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  World 
Hunger.  I  have  come  to  recognize  the 
many  dimensions  of  the  critical 
hunger  problem  which  plagues  lives  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  individuals 
throughout  the  world  and  bears  di- 
rectly on  the  security  of  our  Nation 
and  the  international  community. 
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I  have  come  to  leam  also  that  cen- 
tral to  developing  a  comprehensive 
strategy  to  alleviate  world  hunger  and 
assist  developing  nations  in  advancing 
on  the  road  to  self-reliant,  self-sustain- 
ing development  Is  the  need  to  In- 
crease public  awareness  about  this 
problem. 

Two  public  opinion  polls  conducted 
for  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
World  Hunger  demonstrated  that  the 
American  people  show  strong  support 
for  maintaining  and  even  increasing 
U.S.  assistance  to  the  world's  hungry. 
These  public  opinion  surveys  indicat- 
ed, however,  that  there  is  a  need  to 
educate  the  American  public  about  the 
complexities  of  hunger,  the  scale  of 
the  problem,  and  the  realities  of  U.S. 
Involvement,  because  hunger  seldom 
captures  widespread  public  attention 
except  in  times  of  crisis  or  dire  emer- 
gency. 

I  am  confident  that  World  Pood  Day 
and  the  related  programs  undertaken 
to  inform  the  American  public  about 
global  hunger  and  malnutrition  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
public  education  effort. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  commemorat- 
ing October  16.  1981,  as  World  Pood 
Day,  and  I  request  that  the  full  text  of 
this  measure  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

H.J.  Rks.— 
Joint  Resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating October  16,  1981.  as  "World  Pood 
Day" 

Whereas  hunger  and  chronic  malnutrition 
remain  daUy  facts  of  life  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  children  are  the  ones  suffering 
the  most  serious  effects  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, with  millions  of  children  dying 
each  year  from  hunger- related  illness  and 
disease,  and  many  others  suffering  perma- 
nent physical  or  mental  impairment,  includ- 
ing blindness,  because  of  vitamin  and  pro- 
tein deficiencies; 

Whereas,  although  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain groups,  notably  among  native  Ameri- 
cans, migrant  workers,  and  the  elderly, 
remain  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and  re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes.  as  the  world's 
largest  producer  and  trader  of  food,  has  a 
key  role  to  play  in  efforts  to  assist  nations 
and  peoples  to  improve  their  ability  to  feed 
themselves: 

Whereas  a  major  global  food  supply  crisis 
appears  likely  to  occur  within  the  next 
twenty  years  unless  the  level  of  world  food 
production  is  significantly  Increased,  and 
the  means  for  the  distribution  of  food  and 
of  the  resources  required  for  its  production 
are  improved; 

Whereas  the  world  hunger  problem  is 
critical  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  international  community; 

Whereas  a  key  recommendation  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  World  Hunger 
was  that  efforts  be  undertaken  to  Increase 
public  awareness  of  the  world  hunger  prob- 
lem; and 

Whereas  the  147  member  nations  of  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
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United  Nations  designated  October  18.  1981, 
as  "World  Pood  Day"  because  of  the  need  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  Increasingly  danger- 
ous world  food  situation:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativei  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  F>resldent 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  October  16,  1981,  as 
"World  Pood  Day",  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe  such 
day  with  appropriate  activities.* 


THE  CONSEQUENCES  OP  THE 
REAGAN  DEPENSE  BUDGET 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  KICRIGAM 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
defense  budget  proposals  of  the 
Reagan  administration  have  to  be 
carefully  examined  In  terms  of  their 
impact  on  inflation,  the  potential 
squeezing  out  of  capital  investment 
fvmds  needed  in  the  civilian  economy, 
and  the  accelerating  cost  over  the  next 
several  years  to  the  Treasury. 

There  has  been  too  little  attention 
paid  to  these  defense  proposals,  and  I 
recommend  that  my  colleagues  take  a 
close  look  at  the  following  analysis  of 
the  Reagan  defense  budget  written  by 
Marcus  G.  Raskin.  Mr.  Raskin  is  a  co- 
founder  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  in  Washington,  D.C.,  author  of 
numerous  books  including  the  "Poli- 
tics of  National  Security,"  and  a  life- 
long student  of  defense  and  foreign 
policy  issues.  The  following  analysis, 
'The  World  Policeman  Defense 
Budget,"  is  part  of  a  larger  study  of 
the  Reagan  budget  that  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies: 

The  World  PoLicEMAit  Defer se  Budget 
The  Reagan  administration's  defense 
budget  is  an  astounding  document.  Those 
who  had  hoped  that  Caspar  Weinberger, 
known  as  Cap  the  Knife  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  H.E.W.  under  Nixon,  would  exercise 
a  conservative  restraining  hand  on  the  De- 
fense Department's  claims  for  the  tax 
dollar,  have  been  sorely  disappointed.  Cap 
the  Knife  became  Cap  the  Swordsman, 
sabre  rattling,  using  statistics  comparing 
Russian-American  defense  expenditures  In 
an  Irresponsible  way  (the  Russians  spend  50 
percent  more  than  we  do  in  American  dol- 
lars as  If  such  comparisons  can  be  made) 
and  fueling  the  Juggernaut  of  war  prepara- 
tion without  purpose  or  need.  In  fiscal  year 
1982  the  average  family  of  four  will  pay 
$4,000  in  taxes  for  the  defense  system.  By 
fiscal  year  1984  the  Department  of  EXefense 
will  spend  32.4  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  fed- 
eral budget.  This  doesn't  include  other  na- 
tional security  items  which  will  bring  ex- 
penditures up  another  15  percent  of  the 
budget. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  The  Swordsman  In- 
formed us  that  we  can  no  longer  "afford  to 
temporize  any  longer  In  the  face  of  Soviet 
threat;  the  time  for  taking  our  time  (In 
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building  up  war  preparations)  has  ended." 
The  Reagan  administration's  language  on 
defense  spending  has  hit  a  note  of  hysteria 
which  Is  reminiscent  of  the  worst  drum 
beating  one  found  among  cold  war  liberals 
during  the  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. Gone  is  the  approach  of  President 
Eisenhower,  who  both  knew  the  limits  of 
power  and  the  enormous  costs  to  a  military 
strategy  which  assumes  that  anything  and 
everything  can  be  done.  And  gone  is  the  lan- 
guage of  deterrence  and  the  technocratic 
language  of  the  defense  intellectual  now  to 
be  replaced  by  belly  bumping  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Says  Weinberger,  we  Intend 
to  have  a  defense  strategy  "which  permits 
us  to  take  full  advantage  of  Soviet  vulnera- 
bilities." And  we  Intend  to  reinforce  our 
presence  aU  over  the  world  for  our  "inter- 
ests" and  those  of  our  allies  and  friends.  We 
Intend  to  be  present  in  the  Gulf  and  In 
Southwest  Asia.  Apparently  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration seeks  to  maintain  military  loy- 
alty by  overthrowing  virtually  all  restraints 
and  talk  of  prudentlality  in  the  use  of  force. 

For  purposes  of  grounding  one  should  re- 
member the  debates  on  the  defense  budget 
and  the  American  military  stance  in  the 
world.  At  the  tall-end  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration and  the  beginning  of  the  Pord  Ad- 
ministration the  Department  of  Defense 
sought  to  Increase  its  counterforce  capabili- 
ty while  controlling  its  appetite  for  expendi- 
tures on  the  limited  war  level.  This  restraint 
lasted  approximately  18  months.  The 
reason  for  restraint  is  well  known.  The  mili- 
tary thought  that  after  having  lost  the  war 
In  Viet  Nam,  being  unable  to  field  an  armed 
force  because  of  rebellion  in  the  ranks  of 
the  army  and  navy  a  non-interventionist 
Congress  would  not  take  kindly  to  strategies 
that  seemed  grounded  in  American  military 
involvement  around  the  world.  The  political 
hlghpoint  of  defense  modesty  occurred 
during  the  Carter  campaign  of  1976.  In  the 
primary  Carter  took  the  line  that  $15  billion 
should  be  cut  from  the  defense  budget. 
When  he  became  president  Carter  conclud- 
ed that  a  seven  billion  dollar  cut,  which  he 
had  advocated  in  his  election  campaign  was 
not  appropriate.  By  the  time  he  left  office 
Carter  had  moved  from  a  three  percent  a 
year  absolute  Increase  In  the  defense  budget 
beyond  Inflation  (negotiated  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff)  to  a  five  percent  a  year  in- 
crease beyond  inflation. 

This  number  was  politically  derived 
through  a  deal  which  Carter  thought  he 
had  cut  for  support  of  the  SALT  II  treaty 
with  conservative  senators  who  fenced  with 
him  and  said  that  this  would  be  their  price 
for  support  of  SALT. 

Under  Harold  Brown's  direction  the  de- 
fense capability  Increased  from  13  to  16 
army  dlvtslons.  from  22  to  26  tactical  air 
wings.  Then  U.S.  increased  its  troop 
strength  in  West  Europe  by  44.000.  It  moved 
as  quickly  as  the  human.  Industrial  and 
technological  resources  allowed  in  increas- 
ing nuclear  weapons  production  a  day  to  six, 
building  the  new  Trident  submarine,  Tri- 
dent I  and  II  missiles,  the  development  of 
ground  launched  Cruise  missiles  and  the 
MX. 

The  final  Carter  Defense  Budget  project- 
ed a  trillion  dollars  to  be  spent  over  five 
years  for  military  weaponry,  procurement, 
and  staffing  of  the  Defense  Department. 
Not  exactly  peanuts.  It  now  appears  that 
mlssUes.  tank  and  aircraft  carriers  wrapped 
In  JeUy  bean  coating  are  easier  to  eat  and 
Indeed  even  more  of  them  can  be  swallowed 
then  those  found  in  peanut  shells. 

The  Swordsman  put  it  this  way  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee: 
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"Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asking  for  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  of  6.8  billion  dol- 
lars in  Total  Obllgatlonal  Authority  (TOA) 
for  FY  1981  and  a  25.8  billion  doUar  amend- 
ment to  the  FY  1982  budget  request  for 
TOA.  These  represent  increases  of  four  per- 
cent and  13  percent,  respectively,  over  the 
budget  and  the  program  we  Inherited.  In 
terms  of  real  growth,  our  1982  budget  re- 
quest Is  nearly  15  percent  over  the  revised 
1981  level.  Included  In  these  totals  are  2.3 
billion  dollars  for  FY  1981  and  .9  billion  for 
FY  1982  that  we  estimate  are  necessary  Just 
to  fund  the  programs  In  the  Carter 
Budget." 

With  this  budget  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion seeks  to  "augment  or  accelerate  on- 
going programs,  change  the  current  force 
capability  in  preposltionlng,  sea  lift  and  re- 
plenishment, communications  and  electron- 
ics." The  Swordsman  says  that  the  Immedi- 
ate readiness  for  war-capablllty  will  cost  2.8 
billion  dollars  In  FY  1981  and  8.7  billion  dol- 
lars more  In  FY  1982.  These  funds  include 
having  on  hand  resupply  equipment  and 
stocks  "for  preposltionlng  or  for  foreign  as- 
sistance." The  funds  will  stop  the  age-old 
system  of  cannibalizing  "some  equipment  to 
keep  other  equipment  operational." 

In  other  words,  while  due  obeisance  is 
paid  to  securing  the  efficient  use  of  material 
and  men.  The  Swordsman  and  The  Coounu- 
nlcator  will  be  unintentionally  encouraging 
waste  and  duplication  of  military  equip- 
ment. The  Air  Force  will  also  have  its  readi- 
ness inltitatives  which  are  to  be  increased 
by  one  billion  dollars  In  FY  1981  and  2.7  bil- 
lion in  FY  1982.  When  we  examine  the 
actual  expenditures,  whether  they  are  for 
airlift  forces,  or  to  procure  war  reserve  mu- 
nitions spare  parts,  or  to  dust  off  two  battle- 
ships and  one  carrier,  filling  the  so-called 
power  vacuum  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  to 
build  another  8600  tactical  wheeled  vehicles 
in  the  IV4  ton  range  or  to  increase  the 
number  of  M-1  tank  production  to  90  per 
month  by  1985  or  an  additional  1.0  billion 
made  available  beyond  the  accelerated  pro- 
duction of  A-«e,  f-1,  4  ch-53Es  and  P-3c, 
etc.,  one  should  be  fully  aware  that  this 
conservative  administration  is  riding  the 
Trojan  horse  of  military  Keynesianlsm. 
What  cannot  or  won't  be  done  through 
either  transfer  payments  to  achieve  some 
measure  of  redistribution  and  fairness  in 
the  society,  or  what  would  not  be  done 
through  full  employment  measures  or 
public  enterprise,  (the  actual  and  correct 
way  to  attain  more  supply  and  public  par- 
ticipation in  production),  the  cold  war 
system  of  ballooning  the  arms  budget  is 
being  used  as  a  way  of  keeping  a  level  of  un- 
employment from  growing.  As  The  Swords- 
man disingenuously  put  it,  "Therefore,  the 
largest  Increases  we  are  seeking  are  for  mod- 
ernization—2.0  billion  in  FY  1981  and  13.7 
billion  In  FY  1982.  This  Intensified  modern- 
ization effort  is  the  Defense  Department's 
contribution  to  the  revltallzation  of  our  in- 
dustrial base."  (emphasis  added).  By  in- 
creasing the  defense  budget  over  15%  In  one 
year,  it  will  be  possible  to  co-opt  some  labor 
unions,  corporations  and  military  scientists 
in  the  enterprise  as  the  rest  of  the  economy 
is  cut  to  ribbons.  It  goes  without  saying  of 
course  that  this  policy  is  inflationary.  The 
more  goods  and  human  resources  which  are 
made  available  to  the  military  wlU  Inflate 
the  price  of  similar  goods  and  services  to  ci- 
vilian buyers.  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
wrote  In  a  somewhat  nostalgic  article  In 
1980,  "Defense  spending  •  •  •  is  the  worst 
kind  of  govenmient  outlay,  since  it  eats  up 
materials  and  other  resources  that  other- 
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wise  could  be  used  to  produce  consumer 
goods." 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  in  effect 
making  the  same  mistakes  of  the  Johnaon- 
Charles  Schultze  budgetjiry  policies  durtng 
the  Viet  Nam  war.  In  that  case  Johnson  re- 
fused to  raise  taxes  or  issue  controls  In  a 
period  of  high  defense  spending.  That  error 
began  the  era  of  high  inflation,  unbalanced 
budgets  and  misallocation  of  expenditures 
and  resources  between  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors.  A  return  to  an  international 
belly  bumping  strategy  will  adversely  affect 
the  American  economy  and  security  Just  a> 
it  did  during  the  Viet  Nam  war.  Why  is  this 
strategy  being  pursued? 

The  Reagan  Administration  views  the  So- 
viets as  weak,  and  that  in  any  face-downs 
the  United  SUtes  will  be  able  to  re-establish 
Itself  uncontestably  as  the  premier  power.  It 
Is  thought  that  through  confrontations  It 
will  also  bring  together  greater  dependence 
of  various  nations  on  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially those  In  the  alliance.  Puthermore. 
the  VS.  is  again  toying  with  the  rollback 
strategy  as  a  means  of  getting  the  Soviets  to 
give  the  United  States  a  free  hand  In  Latin 
America  namely  with  Cuba.  Cuba  is  the 
major  target  of  American  national  security 
policy  among  the  Right  and  under  a  sphere 
of  Influence  theory  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion believes  that  Russia  would  "trade" 
Cuba  for  Poland.  Whatever  the  various 
likely  scenarios  or  bureaucratic  impulses 
which  occur  over  the  next  several  years 
each  one  of  them  calls  for  a  much  larger  de- 
fense and  national  security  budget  on  every 
level  of  the  volume  spectrum.  Thus,  there 
are  substantial  Increases  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  a  counterforce  strategy,  which 
is  objectively  unattainable,  but  subjectively 
will  give  courage  to  some  in  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Senate  to  carry  out  more  ex- 
tensive military  activities  in  the  Third 
World.  There  is  emphasis  on  rapid  deploy- 
ment to  ensure  ideological  regularity  and  a 
new  emphasis  on  a  worldwide  base  sjrstem 
to  protect  access  to  oil  and  other  strategic 
materials. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  the  strategy 
and  national  security  budgets  now  fostered 
by  the  Republicans  fly  In  the  face  of  most 
conservative  thought  and  practice  about 
arms  spending.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
liberals  and  radicals,  but  conservatives 
feared  that  large  defense  budgets  would  de- 
stroy capitalism  without  war.  This  was  the 
major  reason  that  Herbert  Hoover  favored 
and  Initiated  disarmament  talks  in  1930.  A 
generation  later  at  the  close  of  the  Korean 
war  Senator  Robert  Taft  of  Ohio  insisted  to 
E^lsenhower  and  his  cabinet  that  the  defense 
budget  be  cut  to  approximately  16  billion 
dollars.  T'aft  believed  that  large  defense 
budgets  give  people  in  power  ideas  of  things 
they  can  do  with  force  which  the  Korean 
war  showed  could  not  be  done. 

Senator  Everett  Dlrksen  urged  that  the 
U.S.  limit  military  activity  abroad  by  relying 
on  proxies. 

It  does  not  matter  what  it  is  called:  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  defenae 
budget,  the  war  preparation  motion,  is  a 
worldwide  cal&mlty  which  must  be  Inter- 
rupted as  quickly  as  possible.  The  present 
defense  budget  is  a  hopeless  drain  on  the 
American  economy,  and  will  conspire  to  get 
us  into  war  because  of  the  cost  of  keeping 
such  a  huge  weapons  and  force  structure. 
(We  should  not  forget  the  fact  that  one 
reason  nuclear  weapons  were  used  by  the 
U.S.  on  Japan  was  fear  of  Congressional 
reprisal  for  having  spent  $2  billion  on  nucle- 
ar weapons  research.  As  James  P.  Byrnes 
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Mid,  such  an  expenditure  would  not  have 
been  undentood  If  they  were  not  uaed.)  The 
Kaaaaa  budget'i  Increaaea  in  military  asalst- 
anoe  accompanied  by  attltudlnal  shifts  puts 
ua  into  belnc  hostace  to  other  nations.  The 
■Icnala  that  are  paaaed  by  Reagan  and  H&ig 
are  clear  and  unmixed.  Under  the  guise  of 
antl-terrorlam  the  D.S.  will  back  every  tin 
bora  dictator  that  waves  the  flag  of  anti-€o- 
vletlam  and  militant  authoritarianism.  A 
whlcdah  sensibility  should  teU  us  that  it  is 
enough  to  say  no"  to  a  defense  budget 
which  generates  such  imprudence. 

But  to  say  "no"  we  should  proceed  with  a 
limited  and  clear  strategy  of  national  secu- 
rity and  defense  which  is  consistent  with 
VA  needs,  international  law  and  equity, 
ever  mindful  that  other  nations  have  expan- 
sive tendencies  and  who  are  prepared  to  use 
the  fig  leaf  of  socialism  or  liberation  as 
their  cover. 

In  the  past  few  years  various  defense 
budgets  have  been  presented  as  alternatives 
to  the  consistent  increase  of  arms  spending. 
These  alternatives  have  usually  been  predi- 
cated on  a  view  of  strategy  which  assumed 
the  uae  of  nuclear  missiles  and  weapons  as  a 
deterrent  force,  (in  1960  it  was  believed  that 
100  missiles  were  enough  to  deter  the  Soviet 
Union).  These  budgets  also  assumed  that 
the  United  States  was  locked  into  a  trigger 
defense  of  NATO  and  West  Exirope.  Now, 
however,  there  is  considerable  question 
whether  the  United  States  can  or  should 
defend  West  Europe  against  Soviet  attack. 

West  Europeans  favor  a  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  do  not  have  much  of  an 
interest  in  accepting  American  Pershing  and 
Cruise  missiles.  One  reason  is  that  they  view 
this  "gift"  as  a  not  very  subtle  plan  to  ex- 
clude the  VS.  from  strategic  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  have  also  shown  little 
interest  In  raising  their  defense  budgets. 
(Apparently  the  Danes.  French,  Germans, 
Norwegians,  etc.,  have  less  of  a  flame  for 
freedom  than  does  the  United  States.)  In 
the  United  States  there  are  those  who  now 
argue  that  the  United  States  should  no 
longer  hold  the  same  premises  of  defense  of 
West  Europe,  first  because  of  its  cost  and 
second  because  the  United  States  has  other 
Interests  in  the  Third  World  which  it  has  to 
defend.  One  national  security  analyst,  Wil- 
liam Hauser  has  said.  "If  we  want  worldwide 
capability,  we  are  going  to  have  to  reduce 
our  forces  in  Europe.  We  deployed  them  in 
1949  to  protect  a  war  prostrated  West  from 
the  Soviet  Union's  massive  armies.  That  for- 
ward, Unear  strategy  which  made  sense  then 
has  t>ecome  nonsense  in  the  face  of  Europe- 
an strength  and  Soviet  global  mobility. ' 

For  other  reasons  non-interventionists 
support  the  view  that  Europeans  within  the 
context  of  arms  limitations  agreements 
should  pick  up  much  more  of  the  costs  of 
their  own  defense.  Present  VS.  defense 
costs  for  NATO  are  computed  at  $65  billion 
a  year  by  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies' 
Budget  Study  Group. 

The  non-mUitary  interventionist  position 
is  predicated  on  a  reversal  of  the  present  na- 
tional security  policy.  It  decries  the  brag- 
gart and  the  foolish.  It  does  not  assimie 
that  we  would  keep  other  nations  guessing 
about  our  intentions  as  if  we  are  hysterics, 
bullies  or  cowards.  It  is  also  predicated  on  a 
truth  that  is  often  forgotten  in  the  making 
of  policy  and  defense  budgets.  It  is  that  nu- 
clear war  and  war  itself  is  an  excrescence  of 
dvUisation.  not  its  highest  point.  It  is  also 
predicated  on  the  belief  that  each  particular 
conflict  in  the  world  should  be  used  as  a 
baaia  for  developing  a  "common  law"  of  how 
to  deal  with  conflict  through  international 
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organizations  that  do  not  spur  military  con- 
flict. Finally,  a  prudent  national  security 
system  is  predicated  on  the  idea  that  people 
have  more  to  do  with  their  lives  than  siz- 
zling in  nuclear  war  or  frittering  them  away 
Ln  prectaring  for  war  with  a  projected  De- 
partment of  Defense  military  budget  in  FY 
1984  that  wUl  reach  «349.8  bUlion.  Whether 
one  tielieves  in  more  or  less  public  spending, 
the  first  task  is  clear.  We  need  a  new  set  of 
precepts  and  a  more  clearly  defined  mission 
for  our  military  forces. 

The  first  precept  is  that  a  national  secu- 
rity policy  for  the  United  States  must 
defend  its  land,  people  and  institutions. 
Second,  the  U.S.  cannot  assume  that  mili- 
tary alliances  should  remain  In  tact.  Shift- 
ing alliances  always  occur  among  nation- 
states.  Consequently,  the  UJ3.  would  do 
better  to  understand  the  importance  of 
limiting  its  military  commitments  to  alli- 
tuices.  It  should  move  to  reconstitute  a  Mili- 
tary Committee  of  the  UN  to  prepare  a 
world  security  arrangement.  Meetings  on  a 
transnational  level  should  go  forward  to 
limit  the  spread  of  official  and  unofficial 
terrorism,  the  arms  race  and  arms  ship- 
ments. 

The  third  precept  is  'o  understand  that 
the  national  security  policy  is  not  a  secret 
play  activity  of  a  ruling  group  held  together 
by  narrow  economic  Interests  or  Mani- 
chaean  fantasies  of  good  and  evil. 

If  these  precepts  are  followed  the  defense 
budget  can  be  trimmed  since  it  will  fit  into  a 
prudent  view  of  U.S.  alms  in  'he  interna- 
tional arena.  Civilians  wUl  not  make  impos- 
sible demands  on  a  military  that  will  fall  be- 
cause of  imperial  burdens  the  citizenry  will 
not  support. 

Should  the  U.S.  have  bases  abroad  and  if 
so  must  they  be  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  If  the 
purpose  of  these  bases  is  to  defend  others. 
For  example,  should  the  U.S.  continue  its 
bases  in  Korea  and  the  Philippines?  The 
U.S.  would  save  between  one  and  three  bil- 
lion a  year  If  it  cut  its  military  presence  in 
South  Korea  and  the  Philippines. 

European  nations  are  in  better  shape  to 
shoulder  the  defense  biu-den  than  the 
United  States.  If  there  is  no  interest  then 
there  should  not  be  such  Interest  from  the 
U.S.  The  savings  in  terms  of  changing  the 
alliance  structure  would  be  mammoth. 

Finally,  there  are  other  budgetary  limita- 
tions that  should  be  made  in  any  case: 

1.  Excess  defense  profits  tax  with  strict 
profit  limits  on  defense  contracts. 

2.  No  corporation  to  pay  more  than  a  G8 
18'8  salary  for  those  involved  in  defense  con- 
tracts. Thus,  no  defense  corporation's  salary 
schedule  should  be  beyond  the  OS  scales. 

3.  Analysis  of  the  armed  forces  reserves 
with  a  view  to  stabilizing  their  size  and  not 
using  this  system  as  transfer  payment  sup- 
plement. 

4.  The  present  costs  of  energy  use  by  the 
Pentagon  is  9.3  billion  dollars.  The  federal 
government  should  be  its  own  supplier 
through  a  government  owned  energy  corpo- 
ration. In  the  meantime  two  savings  have 
been  put  forward.  Cheaper  fuel  and  reduced 
thrust  takeof fs.« 
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unaware  of  the  dangers  in  talking  to 
Jack  Anderson  or  one  of  the  strange 
creatures  employed  by  him  that  visit 
congressional  offices.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  here  for  some  time  know 
that  Anderson  does  not  interview 
someone  to  get  a  story,  as  would  be 
done  by  a  responsible  Journalist,  but 
instead  uses  the  interview  as  a  fig  leaf 
to  cover  an  already  written  story. 

A  classic  case  of  this  technique  ap- 
peared a  few  weeks  ago  under  Ander- 
son's byline  in  Parade  magazine.  An- 
derson interviewed  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy. 
His  pretense  was  a  desire  to  obtain  her 
views  on  the  father  that  had  died 
when  she  was  a  little  girl.  The  article 
as  written  contained  little  of  her 
views.  Instead,  Anderson  used  the  op- 
portunity to  regurgitate  his  oft  repeat- 
ed attacks  on  Senator  McCarthy. 
These  ranged  from  the  usual  mis- 
statements about  Senator  McCarthy's 
fight  against  communism  to  a  charge 
that  he  died  of  alcohol  abuse.  As  a 
niedical  doctor  with  considerable  expe- 
i^nce  in  surgery,  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  operation  performed  on  Senator 
McCarthy  would  not  have  been  under- 
taken if  there  had  been  evidence  of 
liver  damage  from  alcohol  abuse. 

Jack  Anderson  used  to  parade  him- 
self as  a  friend  of  Senator  McCarthy, 
He  boasted  that  he  had  been  a  guest 
at  the  Senator's  wedding.  The  charac- 
ter of  this  man.  Anderson,  can  be 
judged  by  his  betrayal  of  the  trust 
placed  on  him  by  the  young  daughter 
of  the  late  Senator. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
been  with  me  in  the  House  for  the  last 
6  years  will  remember  that  I  have  had 
occasion  in  the  past  to  reveal  much  of 
the  unsavory  record  of  Jack  Anderson. 
His  lies,  his  wiretaps,  his  burglary  of 
the  office  of  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  other 
such  activities  have  been  laid  out  in 
considerable  detail.  And,  it  is  no  sur- 
prise to  anyone  when  Anderson  uses 
the  technique  of  an  "interview"  to 
hook  on  a  previously  written  false 
story.  However,  this  Member  of  Con- 
gress would  like  to  express  the  strong- 
est indignation  against  Anderson's 
abuse  of  the  trust  of  the  young  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Senator.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  ARGENTINA 
AND  REPEAL  OP  620B 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IH  THE  HOnSK  Ot  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.     MCDONALD.     Mr.     Speaker, 
some  of  our  newer  colleagues  may  be 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTOIf 
IN  'THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  the  Reagan  administration 
announced  its  Intention  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  repeal  section  620B  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which  prohib- 
its assistance  and  sales  of  military 
equipment  to  Argentina.  This  ap- 
proach is  in  line  with  numerous  state- 
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ments  of  the  administration  that 
American  foreign  policy  priorities  are 
being  reversed— human  rights  being 
demoted  and  antiterrorism  being  pro- 
moted. What  that  really  means  is  that 
some  totalitarian  Communist  regimes 
will  be  publicly  criticized  but  authori- 
tarian governments  of  the  right  will  be 
wined  and  dined  at  the  White  House. 
The  danger  in  this  course  of  action, 
which  is  morally  wrong  and  politically 
unwise,  is  that  we  will  be  perceived  as 
good  friends  and  allies  of  repressive  re- 
gimes around  the  world;  for  example, 
Chile.  South  Africa,  South  Korea,  and 
now  Argentina. 

In  1977,  sanctions  were  applied  to 
Argentina  for  a  reason.  There  were  ex- 
tremely serious  violations  of  human 
rights  In  that  country.  Since  the  mili- 
tary seized  power  in  1976,  approxi- 
mately 15.000  people  have  been  vic- 
tims of  involimtary  disappearances. 
On  numerous  occasions  I  have  met 
personally  with  the  anguished  families 
of  the  disappeared.  All  they  ask  for  is 
news  about  their  loved  ones.  But  the 
only  response  has  been  silence,  cruel 
ridicule,  intimidation,  and  more  re- 
pression. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  at 
some  point  sanctions  in  most  situa- 
tions must  come  to  an  end.  The  ques- 
tion l8.  Have  we  reached  that  point  In 
regard  to  Argentina?  In  my  Judgment 
the  answer  is  a  resounding  "No."  I  will 
continue  to  oppose  any  policy  that 
alines  the  United  States  with  a  regime 
that  practices,  aids,  and  abets  state 
terrorism. 

If  Reagan  administration  officials 
had  read  the  report  on  Argentina  in 
the  State  Department's  country  report 
on  human  rights  practices;  if  they  had 
read  the  reports  on  Argentina  by  the 
Nobel  Prize  winning  organization  Am- 
nesty International;  if  they  had  read 
the  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  working 
group  on  disappearances;  if  they  had 
read  the  266-page  report  on  Argentina 
by  the  Organization  of  American 
States'  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  a  Commission  that  has 
distinguished  itself  in  the  hemisphere 
by  its  objectivity  and  fairness  in  ad- 
vancing human  rights;  and  if  they 
read  the  reports  on  Argentina  by  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists; 
they  would  not  be  making  silly  state- 
ments such  as: 

We  want  good  relations  with  Argentina. 
Any  abnormality  in  relations  is  due  to  a 
large  extent  to  the  public  position  this 
country  took  regarding  human  rights  prac- 
tices in  that  country. 

Very  little  has  changed  In  Argentina 
to  warrant  a  change  in  our  relation- 
ship. Disappearances  continue;  tor- 
tures continue;  harassments  of  human 
rights  activists  continue;  repressive 
acts  against  legitimate  dissent  and 
peaceful  assembly  continue;  and  state 
supported  terrorist  activities  against 
exUes    and    dissidents    in    complicity 
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with  other  Intelligence  services  contin- 
ue. 

The  Reagan  administration,  which 
has  identified  terrorism  as  a  major 
problem  in  the  world  today,  is  once 
again  alining  the  United  States  with  a 
regime  that  practices  terrorism 
against  its  own  people. 

If  Reagan  administration  officials 
are  really  concerned  about  terrorism, 
they  should  not  be  giving  support  to  a 
regime  which  engages  in  that  activity. 
Double  talk  and  double  standards  are 
no  substitute  for  lack  of  policy. 

How  does  the  administration  pro- 
pose to  encoiu'age  Argentina  to  ac- 
coimt  for  the  disappeared,  to  release 
its  political  prisoners,  to  cease  the 
practice  of  torture,  and  to  restore  po- 
litical and  civil  rights  to  the  Argentine 
people? 

In  a  recent  meeting  with  the  new 
President  of  Argentina,  I  expressed  to 
him  my  hope  that  his  new  beginning 
might  also  be  a  new  beginning  for 
freedom  and  human  rights  in  his 
country.  I  told  him  I  would  like  to  see 
the  normalization  of  relations  t)etween 
our  two  coimtries.  But  without  some 
tangible  evidence  of  real  improvement 
in  human  rights  conditions;  without 
an  accoimting  of  the  disappeared; 
without  amnesty  for  over  1,000  politi- 
cal prisoners  that  have  been  held 
without  charge  for  over  5  years;  and 
without  free  elections  and  restoration 
of  civilian  government,  and  normaliza- 
tion will  be  difficult. 

President  Viola  has  a  rare  opportu- 
nity to  return  Argentina  to  the  ranks 
of  those  civilized  nations  that  respect, 
protect,  and  nurture  the  rights  of 
their  citizens.  I  pray  he  succeeds.  Until 
then,  no  person  of  good  conscience  can 
support  the  administration's  efforts  to 
repeal  620B. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
an  editorial  from  the  Miami  Hearld  of 
April  5,  1981,  entitled  "U.S. -Argentina 
Thaw  ShoiUd  Have  Its  Price." 

The  editorial  follows: 

U.S.-ARGEirnHA  Thaw  Shouu)  Have  Its 

Pkick 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States. 
Argentina,  and  hemispheric  stability  all 
could  benefit  from  warmer  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  question  is  on 
what  terms  those  relations  should  be  im- 
proved. 

The  Reagan  Administration  clearly  is 
more  cordial  to  Argentina's  military  govern- 
ment than  was  the  Carter  Administration, 
and  the  feeling  is  mutual.  President  Reagan 
warmly  received  Argentina's  then-President 
elect  Roberto  Viola  in  March.  Mr.  Reagan 
wants  Congress  to  resimie  arms  sales  to  Ar- 
gentina. 

The  best  way  for  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion to  Justify  this  course  is  to  push  General 
Viola  to  move  his  nation  toward  democracy 
in  deed  as  well  as  word. 

General  Viola  was  sworn  in  last  week  for  a 
three-year  term  as  president.  Respected  for 
his  political  ability,  he  was  selected  by  his 
fellow  generals  to  succeed  Gen.  Jorge 
Vldela,  who  stepped  down  voluntarily. 
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The  transfer  of  power  is  part  of  a  plan 
that  the  ruling  militAry  is  calling  "the  Proc- 
eas  of  National  Reorganization,"  or  "the 
Process."  As  Herald  staff  writer  WQliam  R. 
Long  reports,  its  stated  goal  is  "stAble  de- 
mocracy." There  is  no  timetable  for  elec- 
tions. 

Relations  between  Argentina  and  the 
United  States  became  stormy  because  the 
Carter  Administration,  like  much  of  the 
world,  was  revolted  by  the  human-rights 
abuses  of  the  Argentine  military  after  it* 
coup  against  President  Isabel  Peron  in  1976. 

From  then  through  1978.  the  armed 
forces  caused  the  "disappearance"  of  at 
least  5,000  and  perhaps  as  many  as  25.000 
persons.  Torture  was  common,  as  was  drop- 
ping people  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from 
U.S.-made  military  hebcopters. 

The  Argentine  military  government  no 
longer  cites  leftish  guerrilla  activity  as  an 
excuse  for  political  repression.  The  "disap- 
pearances" have  been  greatly  reduced  since 
1979. 

The  Reagan  Administration  views  im- 
proved relations  with  Argentina's  and  other  • 
repressive  governments  as  a  pragmatic  ctm- 
sideration  of  relative  evil.  It  seems  to  agree 
with  the  Argentine  military  that  in  any  and 
all  circumstances  the  greatest  evil  is  com- 
munism. 

Argentina  may  be  moving  slowly  toward 
democratic  rule,  as  promised.  President 
Viola  has  appointed  some  civilians  to  his 
government,  whereas  his  predecessor  had 
none.  The  Argentine  military  may  be  seri- 
ous about  'the  Process. " 

The  Reagan  Administration  should  en- 
courage Argentina  to  account  for  the  "dto- 
appeared"  as  the  next  step  toward  closing  a 
heinous  chapter  of  Argentine  history.  And 
overall,  the  price  for  the  support  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  should  be  continued 
and  clear  progress  toward  democracy  for 
the  26  million  Argentines.* 


ATLANTA'S  TRAGEDY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Hxw  jxasxT 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  31, 1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  Join  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
Congressman  Wyche  Fowleh  and  the 
other  of  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  thoughts  on  the  terrible  situation 
in  Atlanta. 

The  mystifying  tragedy  of  the  kill- 
ings of  22  black  chUdren  in  Atlanta  is 
a  national  disgrace  that  sends  shock 
waves  to  every  comer  of  our  country. 
Beyond  the  inunediate  concern  that 
we  all  feel  for  the  citizens  of  Atlanta, 
these  killings  raise  the  question:  Can 
America  afford  to  continue  on  its 
present  course  of  increased  violence? 

Without  a  greater  commitment  by 
everyone  to  help  prevent  crime,  we 
risk  developing  an  attitude  in  which 
killing  becomes  an  acceptable  part  of 
our  society. 

Stopping  crime  will  take  a  moral 
commitment;  an  intellectual  c(»niiiit- 
ment;  and  a  financial  commitment. 

Last  month  I  Joined  Congressman 
ToBT  MoppETT  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  provide  )1.8  mllUon  in  emer- 
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geiMsy  law  enforcement  fxmds  to  help 
the  dty  of  Atlanta  apprehend  and 
proMCUte  the  person  or  persons  re- 
sponsible for  the  deaths  of  the  22 
black  children.  I  was  pleased  by  the 
Reagan  administration's  actions, 
shortly  after  we  introduced  the  bill, 
which  sent  nearly  $1  million  to  Atlan- 
ta for  social  services  for  Atlanta's  chil- 
dren, and  then  $1.5  million  in  Federal 
help  to  the  law  enforcement  effort  in 
that  city. 

I  believe  this  sad  situation  has 
shown  that  there  must  be  a  national 
program  in  place  to  provide  some  form 
of  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  on  a  targeted  basis. 
As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, I  will  be  looking  for  ways  to  devel- 
op such  a  program,  and  I  know  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Crime,  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
HuGHXS,  will  give  this  matter  his  at- 
tention. 

But  the  solution  to  America's  crime 
problem  will  not  be  found  in  Federal 
assistance  alone.  The  responsibility  for 
reducing  crime  in  our  country  must  be 
borne  by  a  wide  range  of  factors — our 
court  system,  our  economy,  our  neigh- 
borhoods, our  schools,  and  our  fami- 
lies. 

I,  for  one.  will  work  to  find  ways  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  help. 

Now,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
praying  for  the  families  in  Atlanta  es- 
pecially those  who  have  lost  loved 
ones.* 


LIBRARIANS  ATTACK  CETA 
CDTBACKS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALiroRjru 

ni  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  plans  to  eliminate 
some  330,000  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  (CETA)  jobs 
by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  It  is 
fairly  easy  to  foresee  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects this  elimination  will  have  for 
these  workers  and  their  families.  How- 
ever, the  ripple  effect  of  these  cuts  is 
not  so  clear.  In  testimony  before  the 
Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocation- 
al Education  and  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation Subcommittees  on  April  7,  1981, 
numerous  witnesses  stated  the  tremen- 
dous problems  these  CETA  cuts  would 
cause  for  the  libraries  of  this  Nation. 

Libraries  already  face  25-  to  30-per- 
cent cuts  In  Federal  aid.  To  eliminate 
the  assistance  provide  for  by  CETA 
funds  and  workers,  will  create  enor- 
mous hardship  for  our  libraries.  A  lit- 
erate and  informed  society  is  in  the 
Nation's  Interests.  As  the  following  ex- 
cerpts of  testimony  show,  CETA  plays 
and  important  part  in  enabling  librar- 
ies to  effectively  serve  our  people. 
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"The  cuts  propooed  for  postal  subsidies. 
CETA  public  service  Jobs,  and  for  cultural 
prognuns  are  going  to  have  a  definite 
impact  upon  libraries."— Delia  Martinez. 
Chair,  White  House  Conference  on  Library 
and  Information  Sciences  Task  Force. 

"To  make  the  books  and  resources  availa- 
ble to  users  requires  personnel  to  order,  ac- 
quire, and  process  them  as  well  as  fluids  to 
purchase  and  to  share  them.  Proposed 
elimination  of  the  CETA  public  service  pro- 
gram has  the  potential  to  reduce  the  per- 
sonnel pool  needed  to  perform  the  Impor- 
tant tasks  necessary  to  making  information 
available  efficiently  and  economically."— 
Bob  Carmack,  Dean  of  Library  Services. 
University  of  South  Dakota.  Vermillion.  S. 
Dak. 

"Another  library  program.  LEARN, 
funded  by  CETA  Is  training  CETA  enroll- 
ees  to  use  the  library  education  and  Job  in- 
formation centers  independently  as  an  Ini- 
tial access  point  for  employment  seeking  ac- 
tivities. This  program  has  met  with  highly 
favorable  response  from  CETA  clients  and 
trainers.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  types  of 
cooperative  ventures  which  federal  support 
has  made  possible. 

Cuts  in  other  Federal  programs,  aside 
from  LSCA.  will  have  negative  effects  on  li- 
braries throughout  the  country  .  .  .  CETA 
Title  U-D  and  Title  VI  cuts  will  eliminate 
positions  in  libraries  of  every  type  and 
size."— Laura  Chodos.  Member,  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents. 

"We  have  relied  on  federal  funding  for 
salaries  for  personnel,  and  cuts  in  these  pro- 
grams would  hurt  us  all.  These  cuts  also 
come  at  the  same  time  that  the  Comprehen- 
sive Education  and  Training  act  is  being 
wiped  out.  This  CETA  program  has  been 
used  widely  and  well  in  many  kinds  of  li- 
braries, but  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about 
some  of  its  special  contributions  to  us  at 
The  Chicago  Public  Library  (CPL). 

Even  with  recent  cuts,  we  have,  at  the 
CPL.  some  260  people  now  on  the  CETA 
program.  Bfany  of  our  most  valued  staff 
members,  now  paid  with  local  funds,  are 
alumni  of  the  CETA  program.  Some  started 
with  us  as  recent  college  graduates  unable 
to  find  employment,  and  they  have  found, 
in  the  library,  not  only  employment,  but 
satisfying  careers,  so  they  have  gone  on  to 
become  librarians  and  returned  to  us  as  ex- 
cellent professional  staff  members,  often  es- 
pecially well  qualified  to  bring  library  serv- 
ice to  the  city's  poverty  areas. 

Otu-  success  rate  is  high  with  CETA  per- 
sonnel, since  the  experience  of  library  em- 
ployment has  encouraged  many  to  acquire 
the  career  information  they  need  to  become 
good  workers.  In  my  own  office.  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  a  young  woman  who  came 
as  a  CETA  Junior  library  clerk  acquired  the 
skills  and,  perhaps  as  Important,  the  moral 
support  to  earn  herself  a  position  in  the  li- 
brary's personnel  office  on  a  permanent 
basis.  But  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
absorb  into  our  shrunken  numbers  of  em- 
ployees the  CETA  personnel  we  will  lose 
this  year,  and  they  are  not  going  to  have 
had  time  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
work  or  education  that  could  make  them 
self-sufficient  and  productive. '  Peggy  Sulli- 
van. President.  American  Library  Associ- 
ation.* 
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MILITARY  INSTALLATION 
CONTRACTINO  CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  MARVIN  LEATH 

OPTKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  which 
will  put  the  practice  of  contracting  out 
of  industrial  activities  at  military  in- 
stallations in  this  country  in  a  better 
perspective  and  will  insure  that  the 
readiness  of  our  forces  is  not  jeopard- 
ized. For  some  time  now,  there  has 
been  much  concern  in  the  Congress 
over  implementation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Circular  A-76.  This 
circular  mandates  conversion  of  indus- 
trial type  work  in  the  Government  to 
contract  by  the  private  sector  where 
conversion   wiU   prove   cost   effective. 
Over  the  past  several  years,  many  ac- 
tivities of  all  services  have  been  con- 
verted to  contract  by  private  compa- 
nies. While  there  has  been  some  suc- 
cess and  cost  savings  In  this  program 
there    have    also    been    instances    of 
abuse,  buying  in  by  contractors  and 
hardships  placed  on  faithful  Govern- 
ment  employees   forced   out   of   jobs 
they  have  held  for  years.  I  have  been 
concerned  by  aU  of  the  happenings  in 
this  program,  but  most  of  all,  I  am 
concerned  about  its  present  and  future 
impact  on  our  readiness  to  go  to  war 
or  respond  to  an  emergency.  When  an 
Installation  commander  converts  most 
of  his  support  activities  to  contract  he 
loses  flexibility.  I  cannot  be  convinced 
that   a   commander   without   control 
over    his   support    activities    has    the 
freedom  or  ability  to  respond  to  an 
emergency  or  mobilization  mission.  A 
contractor's  incentive   is  profit.  This 
incentive  may  not  necessarily  coincide 
with  the  goals  of  an  installation  com- 
mander. Consequently,  when  such  ac- 
tivities as  combat  helicopter  mainte- 
nance is  converted  to  contract.  I  be- 
lieve the  services  begin  to  tread  on 
very     dangerous     ground.     For     this 
reason.  I  am  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion to  give  the  services  the  flexibility 
in  this  area  which  I  believe  they  need. 
Specifically,  this  legislation  would  pro- 
hibit conversion  to  contract  of  a  func- 
tion if  in  the  judgment  of  the  military 
service  such  conversion  would  have  a 
significant  adverse  effect  on  the  abili- 
ty of  a  commander  of  an  installation 
to    meet    mobilization    or    emergency 
contingency  missions  or  to  meet  antici- 
pated requirements  at  the  Installation 
in  time  of  war.  Adoption  of  this  bill 
wUl  show  that  this  Congress  imder- 
stands  that  contracting  activities  in 
the  military  services  should  be  looked 
at  in  a  different  maimer  than  those  in 
other  Government  branches.  Cost  sav- 
ings alone  should  never  be  the  sole 
factor  when  making  decisions  on  de- 
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fense  matters.  In  this  case,  the  ability 
of  the  Installation  concerned  to  re- 
spond to  an  emergency  should  be  the 
controlling  factor.  This  legislation  will 
Insure  this.  I  urge  all  Members  to  Join 
with  me  in  supporting  this  bill.* 


HOBART  TAYLOR  DIES;  ACTIVE 
ROLE  IN  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DKON 

OF  CAUrORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  of  us 
were  saddened  to  receive  the  news  of 
the  recent  passing  of  Hobart  T. 
Taylor.  This  man  was  truly  a  pioneer 
for  blacks  in  American  Government. 
During  the  early  1960's,  he  served  as 
an  adviser  to  both  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  and  had  a  vital  role  in 
the  formulation  and  development  of 
the  landmark  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
During  the  civil  rights  movement. 
Hobart  Taylor  showed  the  importance 
of  having  a  voice  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  system.  His  legacy  is  that  indi- 
viduals of  courage  and  commitment 
can  take  the  challenge  of  serving  at 
the  seat  of  power  and  thereby  pro- 
mote constructive  change. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  detailing  some  of  the 
many  accomplishments  by  Hobart  T. 
Taylor,  and  I  would  like  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  6.  19811 
Hobart  Taylor  Dim;  Had  Activi  Rolk  im 
Civil  Rights  Act 
(By  Maureen  Joyce) 
Hobart  T.  Taylor  Jr.,  60,  an  attorney  and 
former  director  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
who  was  one  of  the  top  blacks  in  govern- 
ment in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations, died  Thursday  at  Layford  Cay  In 
the  Bahamas.  He  had  suffered  for  the  past 
two  years  from  Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclero- 
sis, also  luiown  as  Lou  Grehrig's  disease. 

Mr.  Taylor  played  an  active  role  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
which  he  considered  one  of  his  most  satisfy- 
ing accomplishments,  while  serving  as  an 
aide  to  President  Johnson. 

The  son  of  a  wealthy  Houston  business- 
man and  Johnson  political  supporter  and 
who  was  a  former  Detroit  attorney,  Mr. 
Taylor  was  appointed  by  President  Kennedy 
as  special  counsel  to  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
shortly  after  Kennedy's  Inauguration  In 
January  1961.  He  helped  draft  the  executive 
order  establishing  the  committee  and  served 
as  the  committee's  executive  vice  chairman 
when  Johnson,  then  Vice  President,  served 
as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

In  1964.  when  President  Johnson  named 
him  an  Associate  Counsel  to  the  President, 
one  of  his  top  advisory  staff  positions,  Mr. 
Taylor  served  concurrently  in  both  positions 
for  a  year  before  Johnson  appointed  him  a 
director  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  in  1965. 

Mr.  Taylor  resigned  in  1968  to  enter  pri- 
vate law  practice  here.  He  was  a  partner 
with  the  Washington  law  firm  of  Dawson, 
RlddeU,   Taylor,   Davis  and   Holroyd  until 
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1979,  when  he  became  counsel  for  Jones. 
Day.  Reavis  and  Pogue.  another  Washing- 
ton law  firm. 

He  served  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  a 
number  of  U.S.  corporations,  including 
Aetna  Life  Insujimce.  A<ScP.  Standard  Oil  of 
Ohio.  Eastern  Airlines  and  Westlnghouse. 

Bom  Dec.  17.  1920,  in  Texarkana.  Tex., 
Mr.  Taylor  graduated  from  Prairie  View 
CoUege  in  Texas.  He  earned  a  master's 
degree  from  Howard  University  in  1941  and 
a  law  degree  in  1943  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  where  he  edited  the  law  review. 

Before  coming  to  Washington  in  1961.  he 
served  as  research  clerk  for  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court,  as  as- 
sistant prosecuting  attorney  and  corpora- 
tion counsel  for  Wayne  County  (Detroit), 
Mich.,  and  was  senior  partner  of  his  own 
law  firm  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  Taylor,  who  lived  in  Middleburg,  Va., 
received  four  honorary  degrees  and  numer- 
ous awards  and  commendations  for  distin- 
guished public  service. 

He  was  an  official  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  and  the  NAACP  and  a 
board  member  or  trustee  of  several  educa- 
tional Institutions.  An  art  collector  and 
music  lover,  he  also  was  a  vice  clialrman  and 
trustee  of  the  Wolf  Trap  Foundation  for 
the  Performing  Arts. 

Mr.  Taylor  served  on  the  Conunission  on 
Postal  Service  and  the  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive Exchange  in  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Carol:  two  sons, 
Hobart  III  and  Albert:  two  stepchildren. 
Edward  Rader  and  Teresa  Warner,  and  his 
mother.  Charlotte  Wallace  Taylor  of  Hous- 
ton. 

The  family  suggests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  in  the  form  of  contributions  to 
the  Hobart  Taylor  Jr.  Memorial  Fund  at 
Baylor  University  Medical  College  In  Hous- 
ton.* 


COMPETITION  GOOD  FOR  AUTO 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KiarrucKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  largest  newspa- 
per in  my  district.  The  Paducah  Sun, 
Paducah,  Ky.,  of  which  Fred  Paxton  is 
president  and  Jack  Paxton  is  editor, 
touches  on  a  subject  that  is  one  of  the 
foundations  of  our  American  society- 
competition.  This  particular  editorial, 
written  by  editorial  editor,  Don 
Pepper,  merits  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  The  editorial  follows: 
Higher  Prices  to  Cohsumers  it 
RESTRicnoifs  OH  Imports  Are  EifPORCKD 
There  is  considerable  sentiment  and  agita- 
tion for  restrictions  on  imports  of  Japanese 
automobiles.  President  Reagan  is  said  to  be 
considering  such  a  move. 

If  quotas  are  imposed,  here's  what  we  can 
expect: 

1.  Freed  of  meaningful  competition  from 
abroad.  U.S.  automakers  will  raise  the  prices 
of  their  cars. 

2.  Japan  will  retaliate  by  restricting  Im- 
ports of  some  American  products.  Auto 
makers  and  auto  workers  will  be  helped  at 
the  expense,  not  only  of  Japan,  but  of  other 
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American    Industry    and    other    American 
workers. 

3.  The  American  public  will  be  forced  to 
buy  cars  at  artlflcIaUy  high  prices.  The 
amount  of  money  they  will  have  available 
for  other  things  will  be  reduced. 

4.  Pressures  to  ease  the  extravagant  regu- 
latory burden  on  American  car  manufactur- 
ers will  subside. 

5.  Auto  workers  wUl  be  relieved  of  pres- 
sures to  modify  contracts  under  which  they 
earn  60  percent  more  than  the  average  of 
other  American  workers. 

Its  estimated  that  quotas  might  save 
20.000  Detroit  Jobs  at  a  cost  to  consumera  of 
$1  billion— »50,000  a  Job. 

With  the  rebate  programs  they  have  been 
featuring  recently,  the  auto  companies  have 
been  able  to  make  modest  ImprovemenU  so 
far  over  their  disastrous  1980  sales  year. 
That  proves  that  Americans  wUl  stUl  buy 
American  cars  if  the  price  is  right. 

To  end  the  competitive  forces  on  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  auto  unions  to  make  that 
price  right  would  be  to  postpone  the  real  so- 
lution to  the  problems  of  the  auto  indus- 
try.* 


KIMOCHI  INC..  OP  SAN 
FRANCISCO 


HON.  JOHN  L  BURTON 

opcALirouriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Sunday,  May  17,  1981,  Klmochi 
Inc.,  will  celebrate  its  10th  anniversary 
of  providing  social  services  to  the  el- 
derly of  San  Francisco.  For  many 
years,  I  have  worked  closely  with  this 
admirable  organization  which  provides 
much  needed  services  in  an  efficient 
and  sensitive  manner  to  the  Japanese 
American  community. 

Klmochi  Inc..  a  grassroots,  nonprofit 
organization  conceived  by  Sansei— 
third  generation  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans—In 1971,  was  Initially  oriented  to 
serving  the  social,  psychological,  and 
physical  needs  of  the  Issel— first  gen- 
eration Japanese  Americans.  Since 
then,  B^mochi  has  developed  the  con- 
cept of  an  intergenerational  approach 
to  good  communication  and  sensitivity 
within  the  Japanese  American  commu- 
nity. Promoting  the  philosophy  of  the 
yoimg  caring  for  the  elderly  and  the 
yoiuig  learning  from  the  elderly 
became  the  impetus  In  establishing  a 
viable  service  organization.  An  equally 
Important  philosophy  of  Klmochi  is  to 
serve  the  elderly  from  various  social, 
religious,  and  economic  backgrounds. 

With  the  emergence  of  the  Sanseis' 
strong  ethnic  identity  and  coupled 
with  Niseis'— second  generation- 
struggles  with  racism  of  the  concen- 
tration camp  experience  and  discrimi- 
nation In  emploj^ment  and  housing, 
the  Sanseis  In  Klmochi  made  a  com- 
mitment to  addressing  the  needs  of 
the  aging  in  the  Japanese  American 
community. 

Klmochi 's  goals  are  to  promote  the 
general    well-being    of    the    elderly 
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through  increased  socialization  and 
help  foster  and  maintain  their  inde- 
pendent lifestyles  through  the  provi- 
sion of  supporting  social  services.  The 
evolvement  of  Information  and  refer- 
ral, translation  assistance,  congregate 
and  home-delivered  meals,  transporta- 
tion, escort,  outreach,  telephone  reas- 
surance, housing,  and  other  services 
was  a  direct  result  of  filling  needs  and 
gaps  in  the  social  service  system. 
Hence,  the  development  of  an  alterna- 
tive billngual/biciiltural  service  deliv- 
ery model  has  been  proven  successful 
within  the  Japanese  community.  The 
strength  and  beauty  of  this  model  is 
that  it  is  governed  and  operated  by 
the  community  It  serves. 

As  Klmochi  looks  toward  the  future, 
the  ultimate  priority  is  feeling  (Klmo- 
chi) to  keep  a  sense  of  caring  for  one 
another.  Klmochi  looks  forward  to  the 
challenges  in  the  years  ahead.* 


THE  PAA  COLLISION  AVOIDANCE 
SHAM 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OP  INDIANA 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  speaks  and  speaks 
shockingly  for  itself: 

OUKST  Editoriai,— Thx  FAA  Colusion 
Avoidance  Sham 
(By  James  Pope) 

Back  in  1971  FAA  Administrator  Jack 
Shaffer  created  an  Office  of  General  Avi- 
ation whose  staffers  were  to  act  as  interme- 
diaries, facilitators  and  champions  for  gen- 
eral aviation  pilots  and  operators  in  matters 
involving  the  PAA.  One  of  the  men  assigned 
to  that  small  group,  and  who  was  eventually 
to  be  named  acting  assistant  administrator 
for  the  office,  was  Jim  Pope.  A  solid  choice. 

Pope  was  an  active  pilot,  an  ATP,  with 
over  5.000  hrs.  In  fixed  and  rotary  wing  air- 
craft. Before  Joining  PAA  he'd  worked  as 
the  state  pilot  for  the  governor  of  Nebraska, 
and  later  went  into  business  for  himself,  de- 
signing control  devices  for  light  aircraft.  An 
engineer  by  formal  training.  Pope  holds  12 
STCa 

Because  of  the  eclecticism  of  the  general 
aviation  office,  and  because  of  his  own 
energy.  Pope  became  Involved  in  and  privy 
to  a  variety  of  PAA  policy,  administrative 
and  research  matters  over  the  years.  One 
program  which  was  of  particular  interest  to 
him  was  the  search  for  a  workable  system 
for  collision  avoidance.  In  1975,  he  says, 
PAA  received  proof  that  private  industry 
had  invented  Just  such  a  system,  which  was 
generlcaUy  known  as  the  Airbom  Collision 
Avoidance  System— ACAS.  But  despite  clear 
evldence  of  ACAS's  reliability,  affordabillty 
and  availability,  PAA  has  chosen  to  put  it 
aside,  and  develop  its  own  collision  avoid- 
ance system,  one  which  will  be  ground 
baaed. 

And  when  that  PAA  system  is  finally  in 
place— a  time  still  years  away— Pope  says  it 
wUl  not  offer  as  much  protection  as  the 
ACAS  would  have  five  yean  ago. 

Pope  was  quite  vocal  about  this  and  other 
similarly  sensitive  subjects  during  his 
tenure  at  PAA  headqtiarters  in  Washington. 
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and  shortly  after  Langhome  Bond  abol- 
ished the  Office  of  General  Aviation  in 
1978,  Pope  found  himself  reassigned  to  the 
PAA  regional  office  In  Seattle,  where  there 
was  virtually  nothing  for  him  to  do.  Noth- 
ing. 

That  did  it.  He  went  public  with  his  tale 
about  PAA's  ACAS  coverup  and  earned  him- 
self offical  recognition  as  a  government 
"whistle  blower."  He's  requested  a  complete 
investigation  of  the  whole  affair,  and  now 
that  there  are  some  new  faces  In  Washing- 
ton, he  may  discover  that  he's  succeeded  In 
igniting  a  powderkeg. 

Pall  has  spawned  a  multi-billion  dollar 
program  for  the  control  of  air  traffic  that 
essentially  guarantees  an  ever  increasing 
pattern  of  mid  air  collision,  such  as  the  PSA 
disaster  that  occurred  in  San  Diego  in  1978. 
And  rather  than  fiiUill  its  mandate  to  pro- 
mote aviation  safety  and  commerce,  the 
agency  has  gone  to  considerable  lengths  to 
hide  from  the  Congress  and  the  public  the 
fact  that  an  industry-developed  device  is 
available  that  would  eliminate  the  mid-air 
threat. 

What  possible  reason  could  FAA  have  for 
such  unconscionable  behavior?  The  answer 
is  simple:  self  propagation.  Put  in  FAA  ver- 
nacular it  comes  out,  "The  flight  paths  of 
all  aircraft  must  eventually  be  controlled 
from  the  ground  by  the  PAA  Air  Traffic 
Control  System."  Any  concept  or  device 
that  deviates  or  detracts  from  that  corollary 
is  dispatched  with  all  possible  haste. 

CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTIVE 

Nine  years  ago  in  response  to  a  Senate 
subcommittee  directive,  PAA  scientists  con- 
ducted an  extensive  two  year  evaluation  of 
all  Airborne  Collision  Avoidance  Systems 
(ACAS)  that  had  been  designed  and  devel- 
oped by  private  industry  to  serve  as  collision 
avoidance  back  ups  in  case  of  ATC  system 
failure.  Technical  analyses,  cost  studies,  and 
exhaustive  flight  tests  proved  conclusively 
that  each  one  of  the  three  candidate  sys- 
tems—built by  McDonnell-Douglas,  RCA, 
and  Honeywell— were  effective  in  nuUlfytng 
the  mid-air  collision  problem.  Even  ijetter, 
the  cost  for  such  protection  was  Just  $1180 
per  aircraft. 

Those  preliminary  reports  were  heresy  to 
the  peoples  servants  at  800  Independence. 
FAA  quickly  awarded  two  new  contracts  de- 
signed to  produce  data  which  would  support 
the  conceptual  superiority  of  the  DABS/ 
IPC,  another  collision  avoidance  system 
which  the  agency  had  in-house.  (IPC,  by  the 
way,  has  been  re-acronyzed  and  is  now 
known  as  ATARS,  for  reasons  unknown.) 

One  contract  called  for  an  analysis  of  all 
mid  air  collisions  during  the  previous  eight 
years,  and  determining  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness the  various  collision  avoidance  sys- 
tems might  have  had  in  averting  them.  The 
second  study  contract  caUed  for  analyzing 
near-misses  in  a  similar  manner. 

Both  studies  were  completed  by  July  1976 
and  a  briefing  was  given  to  a  hand  picked 
group  of  PAA  scientists  and  engineers.  The 
analysts  reported  that  during  the  previous 
eight  years,  there  occurred  228  mid  air  colli- 
sions which  might  conceivably  have  been 
prevented  had  some  sort  of  collision  avoid- 
ance system  been  operating. 

How  many  of  those  228  mid  airs  might 
have  been  prevented  by  today's  ATC 
system?  A  credible  118. 

How  many  might  have  been  prevented  if 
100  DABS/IPC  sites  had  been  functioning 
in  the  ATC  system?  A  commendable  178. 

WeU  then,  U  300  DABS/IPC  sites  were 
operational,  how  many  mid  airs  might  have 
been  avoided?  An  astounding  190,  the  ana- 
lysts reported. 
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The  PAA  men  were  getting  everything 
they'd  hope  for. 

But  then  a  bomb  came  visiting.  For  the 
analysts— none  of  whom  were  PAA  employ- 
ees—went on  to  report  that  had  ACAS  been 
Installed  in  each  of  the  crashed  aircraft,  all 
228  mld-alrs  might  have  been  prevented.  All 
228!  What's  more,  the  second  report  con- 
firmed that  ACAS  would  also  have  prevent- 
ed every  near  miss  as  weU. 

The  audience  was  stunned.  The  words,  the 
statistics  were  blasphemy.  The  two  reports 
were  promptly  and  unceremoniously  trash 
canned,  and  for  a  long  time  agency  officials 
denied  they  had  ever  existed.  Fortunately, 
one  set  of  the  reports  did  survive,  having 
made  an  unobtrusive,  hasty  exit  from  the 
conference  room. 

PAA's  bungling,  bull  headed  promotion  of 
DABS/IPC  might  be  regarded  as  a  typically 
self  serving  bureaucratic  exercise.  But  it  is 
much  more  serious  than  that.  It  is  frightful- 
ly expensive;  total  costs  for  development,  in- 
stallation and  operations  of  an  DABS/IPC 
(ATARS)  network  is  now  estimated  at  a 
staggering  (5  billion.  Versus  zero  tax  ex- 
penditure for  the  industry  developed  ACAS, 
remember. 

Moreover,  the  $5  billion  would  buy  very 
little  real  protection  because  If  or  when  the 
PAA  system  is  developed,  it  wlU  be  ground 
based.  Thus  it  wUl  provide  no  more  back  up 
protection  to  ATC  system  failure  than  what 
was  available  in  San  Diego  on  Sept.  25,  1978 
when  a  collision  between  PSA  727  and  a 
Cessna  172  left  144  innocents  dead. 

THE  ANSWER 

If  ever  there  was  a  doubt,  PAA's  shame- 
ful, irresponsible  conduct  in  the  ACAS 
affair  should  be  proof  enough  that  the  time 
has  come  to  clean  house.  With  an  ax. 

First,  DOT  should  be  abolished,  for  it  is 
nothing  but  a  giant  ant  hill  teeming  with 
superfluous  second  guessers.  By  axing  DOT. 
its  several  sub-administrations.  Including 
PAA,  would  be  free  to  attend  more  effec- 
tively to  the  Job  at  hand. 

Second,  redirect  FAA  back  to  its  primary 
role  of  enhancing  aviation  safety  and  shift 
the  "promotion  of  air  commerce"  to  free  en- 
terprise, where  it  belongs. 

Third,  wrench  all  the  multi-billion  dollar 
RAD  projects  from  the  tainted  hands  of 
FAA.  Kill  any  program  that  seeks  to  rein- 
vest the  wheel,  is  in  competition  with  pri- 
vate industry,  or  is  an  out-and-out  boondog- 
gle. The  programs  that  survive  this  harsh, 
honest  review  should  then  be  turned  over  to 
NASA,  an  agency  that  has  demonstrated  its 
qualifications  to  conduct  legitimate  re- 
search. 

Fourth,  direct  the  establishment  of  an 
ACAS  national  standard  which  would  serve 
as  a  back  up  to  the  ATC  system.  The  stand- 
ard should  provide  for  flight  data  input  nec- 
essary for  the  operation  of  a  Cockpit  E>is- 
play  of  Traffic  Information  (CDTI),  long 
endorsed  by  airline  and  corporate  pilota. 
Such  a  device  would  give  all  essential  flight 
information  to  those  who  shoulder  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  aircraft  safety— the 
pilots. 

The  technology  and  the  validation  for 
such  a  program  currently  exists.  The  con- 
cept could  be  mandated  by  Congress  within 
a  week.  Such  swift,  intelligent  action  could 
save  taxpayers  over  $1  bUlion  annuaUy  and, 
oh  yes,  would  eliminate  the  mid-air  colli- 
sion.* 
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EQUAL    APPLICATION    OF    AUTO- 
MOBILE SAFETY  STANDARDS 


UMI 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8.  1981 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
urging  our  colleagues  to  support  and 
cosponsor  legislation  introduced  today 
by  our  colleague,  Elwood  Hillis, 
myself,  and  several  other  Members  of 
the  House  that  would  eliminate  the 
discrimination  in  the  U.S.  automotive 
marketplace  as  it  pertains  to  the 
safety  regulation  requiring  automatic 
occupant  restraint  systems  on  passen- 
ger cars. 

The  bill  would  require  passenger 
cars  offered  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  to  comply  with  the  existing 
motor  vehicle  occupant  restraint 
safety  standard  in  the  same  model 
year,  1984,  effective  September  1, 
1983. 

It  leaves  the  standard  in  place  to  im- 
prove safety  for  motorists  and  corrects 
the  compliance  schedule  in  accordance 
with  today's  automotive  marketplace 
conditions. 

This  legislation  is  the  most  sensible 
and  reasonable  approach  to  amend  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  to  provide  for  the  equal  ap- 
plication to  all  manufacturers  of 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  208. 
This  regulation  currently  requires  pas- 
senger cars  of  different  wheelbase 
sizes  to  be  equipped  at  different  stages 
during  the  next  3  model  years  with 
automatic  (x^upant  restraint  safety 
protection  systems. 

The  bill  defers  the  effective  date  of 
the  regulation,  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard  208,  until  September  1,  1983, 
which  is  the  start  of  the  1984  model 
year.  This  will  equalize  the  competi- 
tion in  automotive  production,  finan- 
cial investment,  and  sales  as  all  manu- 
facturers selling  passenger  cars  in  the 
United  States  would  have  to  comply  at 
the  same  time. 

The  regulation  change  is  required  as 
the  208  standard  as  it  exists  discrimi- 
nates against  the  large  and  intermedi- 
ate size  passenger  cars  which  are 
mostly  produced  by  domestic  manu- 
facturers and  which  must  comply  first 
before  the  smaller  cars,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  which  are  foreign  produced, 
must  comply  in  model  year  1984. 

Secretary  Lewis  of  the  E>epartment 
of  Transportation  has  issued  a  1-year 
delay  in  the  208  standard  as  it  affects 
large  cars,  but  that  is  not  enough  to 
remove  the  disadvantage  to  our  do- 
mestic industry.  American  large  and 
intermediate  size  cars  must,  under  the 
Secretary's  plan,  still  meet  the  208 
reg\ilation  in  model  year  1983.  a  year 
before  the  largest  volume  of  foreign 
cars  need  to  comply. 

With  the  domestic  manufacturers 
having  suffered  a  $4.3  billion  loss  in 
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1980.  while  facing  the  ongoing.  $70  to 
$80  billion.  5-year  changeover  to  small 
car  production.  Mr.  Hillis'  legislation. 
Lf  promptly  enacted,  would  contribute 
toward  providing  more  certainty  and 
balance  in  the  marketplace. 

It  would  help  avoid  further  econom- 
ic and  employment  disruptions  and 
there  are  substantial  cost  savings  to 
manufacturers  and  consumers  that 
would  be  attributed  to  this  change  in 
the  safety  standard's  schedule.* 


A  MATTER  OF  STRATEGIC 
IMPORTANCE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  years,  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  heard  my  frequent 
speeches  in  support  of  more  research 
and  development  work  on  underuti- 
lized crops.  More  specifically,  I  have 
frequently  spoken  in  glowing  terms 
about  guayule,  a  small,  semiarid  shrub 
that  produces  natural  rubber  and  is 
native  to  the  American  Southwest. 
After  years  of  trying  to  convince  the 
Federal  Government  to  undertake  a 
guayule  development  program,  I  auth- 
ored a  guayule  commercialization  pro- 
gram that  was  enacted  in  the  95th 
Congress. 

Little  has  been  done  with  this  au- 
thorization in  the  executive  branch  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  promise  that 
this  plant  holds  for  water  short  areas 
of  this  country.  The  only  funding  has 
come  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  that  occurred  only  after 
much  prodding.  The  Department  of 
Commerce,  a  partner  in  this  commer- 
cialization effort  has  never  requested 
funding,  although  some  discretionary 
fimds  were  made  available  this  year. 

Now.  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  (FEMA)  are  interested  in 
this  plant.  Natural  rubber  is  a  strate- 
gic material  that  is  supplied  wholly  by 
imports.  Our  strategic  stockpiles  are 
dangerously  low  and  to  purchase  the 
rubber  in  the  marketplace  would  cost 
many  millions  and  drive  the  price  of 
natural  rubber  extremely  high. 

What  these  agencies  are  considering 
is  establishing  a  guayule  industry  in 
the  Southwest  to  grow  the  natural 
rubber  required  to  fill  the  stockpUe 
needs.  The  money  invested  in  estab- 
lishing such  an  industry  would  be  less 
than  making  the  required  purchases 
of  natural  rubber  and  would  have  the 
added  benefit  of  establishing  what 
(X)uld  be(»me  a  major  new  industry. 
We  could  save  on  natural  rubber 
import  costs,  work  toward  cutting  our 
petroleum  use — oiu-  synthetic  rubbers 
are  petroleum  based,  and  create  new 
jobs  throughout  the  Southwest  and  in 
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the  tire  manufacturing  areas  of  Ameri- 
ca's industrial  heartland. 

We  will  be  hearing  much  more  about 
this  desert  plant  in  the  coming 
months  and  I  want  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  know  more  about  guayule. 
Accordingly.  I  am  reprinting  two  arti- 
cles on  the  subject,  one  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  the  other  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  The  articles 
follow: 

[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Mar.  J7. 

1981] 

ScRUPPT  Dexkkt  Plant.  Once  Vitai.  to 

United  States  Is  Bouncinc  Back 

(By  William  E.  BlundeU) 

Casa  Grande.  Aaiz.— BUI  Kllnk  survejrs 
cultivated  rows  where  seedlings  peep  at  the 
desert  sun  from  between  clods  of  earth. 
"You're  looking  at  a  new  Industry— maybe," 
he  says. 

Mr.  Kllnk  is  a  partner  in  Agri-Business 
Research  Corp.,  a  Scottsdale.  Ariz.,  compa- 
ny that  specializes  In  growing  experimental 
crops  on  arid  lands.  His  30-acre  planting 
here  is  gtiayule  (pronounced  why-oo-lee),  a 
scruffy,  three-foot  desert  shrub  with  spikey, 
blue-gray  leaves,  a  long  and  checkered  histo- 
ry, and  Increasing  economic  importance. 

Some  big  companies  are  getting  interested 
in  guayule.  So  are  whole  tribes  of  Indians.  A 
federal  agency  is  aching  to  spend  money  on 
it.  Its  seeds  sell  for  up  to  $1,000  a  pound. 
Some  nations  view  It  nervously,  others 
hopefully. 

Guayule,  native  to  northern  Mexico  and 
southwest  Texas,  is  generating  all  this  inter- 
est because  it  is  10%  to  20%  rubber  by 
weight.  Nobody  needs  natural  rubber  more 
than  the  auto-crazy  U.S.,  which  grows  none 
of  its  own  and  imports  a  quarter  of  the  total 
world  supply— almost  (1  billion  worth  a 
year,  making  natural  rubber  the  nation's 
most  expensive  resource  import  after  oIL 
The  tire  industry  also  uses  a  lot  of  synthetic 
rubber,  which  is  generally  produced  from  ofl 
and  therefore  is  becoming  increasingly  ex- 
pensive. 

paiMART  soiracBS 

Most  of  the  nation's  natural-rubber 
supply  comes  from  rubber-cartel  nations  in 
politically  unstable  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
rubber  companies  in  the  \J&.  are  edgy  about 
that.  A  couple  of  coups  or  an  invasion,  says 
an  official  of  one  tire  maker,  and  the  al- 
ready-unhealthy n.S.  industry  could  be  in 
even  worse  trouble.  Finally,  even  without 
coupe  and  invasions,  there  soon  won't  be 
enough  hevea,  or  tree  rubber,  to  go  around. 

Demand  is  outstripping  supply,  and  the 
long  growing  cycle  of  the  rubber  tree  makes 
it  Impossible  to  increase  production  quickly. 
<3oodyear  Tire  Si  Rubber  Co.,  the  biggest 
rubber  importer  and  main  partner  in  the 
guayule  venture  here,  sees  a  world-wide 
shortage  of  more  than  500,000  tons  of  hevea 
within  10  years. 

Enter  guayiile— again.  Getting  rubber 
from  the  innocuous  little  shrub  may  be  the 
oldest  new  idea  around.  The  Aztecs  chewed 
the  plant  and  made  rubber  balls  out  of  it, 
and  a  group  led  by  financier  Bernard 
Baruch  and  including  such  fat  cats  as  John 
D.  Rockefeller  and  Daniel  Guggenheim 
used  it  to  produce  half  the  nation's  modest 
rubber  requirements  in  1910. 

But,  eclipsed  by  cheaper  and  more  abun- 
dant tree  rubber,  the  industry  soon  died.  In 
1930  an  Army  major  named  Dwight 
hower  urged  its  revival,  but  his  advice 
ignored  until  World  War  n.  when  the  Japa- 
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neae  cut  off  hevea  from  Southeast  Asia,  and 
the  VJB,  had  to  launch  a  craah  guayule  pro- 
tram.  After  the  war.  however,  all  32.000 
icrw  were  burned  or  plowed  under. 

Now.  with  shortages  looming  and  rubber 
prices  more  than  tripling  in  the  past  decade, 
the  "orphan  of  the  desert,"  as  It  has  been 
called,  may  yield  a  permanent  Industry  at 
last.  Hardy,  requiring  little  water,  amenable 
to  genetic  Improvement  and  harvestable  two 
or  three  years  after  planting.  It  could  grow 
on  up  to  five  million  desert  acres  in  the 
Southwest.  Eventually  It  could  fill  all  D.S. 
natural-rubber  needs  and  form  a  living 
stockpile  as  well.  Almost  a  third  of  its 
rubber  is  in  the  roots,  which  survive  to  send 
up  new  shoots  after  the  bush  is  lopped  off. 

But  the  guayule  industry,  such  as  it  is 
today,  is  still  a  sleeping  beauty  waiting  for 
the  kiss  of  the  prince. 

There  are  a  lot  of  reasons.  Tire  firms 
know  how  to  extract  rubber  from  the  bush 
with  hexane.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
has  a  laboratory-scale  processing  unit  going, 
and  Mexico  Is  operatlnjg  a  pilot  plant  in  Sal- 
tillo  extracting  rubber  from  wild  shrubs. 
But  the  economics  of  a  commercial-scale 
plant  are  still  murky. 

Then  there  is  what  one  Goodyear  execu- 
tive calls  "the  chicken  or  egg  problem."  Big 
companies  don't  want  to  buUd  multimillion- 
dollar  plants  to  process  guayule  unless  they 
are  assured  of  sizable  crops  nearby.  But  har- 
vested guayule  won't  keep  (or  long,  and 
farmers  don't  want  to  risk  planting  thou- 
sands of  acres  without  assurance  that  a 
processing  plant  will  be  there  to  buy  the 
stuff.  Apparently  no  one  wants  to  chance  a 
farm-to-market  venture  alone. 

"No  clear  leadership  is  evolving  in  the 
commercialization  of  guayule,  and  this  is  a 
real  constraint,"  says  Kennith  Poster,  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  Office  of  Arid  Lands 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Arizona. 

Instead,  everyone  wants  Washington  to 
end  the  Alphonse-and-Gaston  act  with  a 
dollop  of  federal  aid  to  speed  guayiile  along. 
"For  less  than  $100  million,  the  government 
could  have  Itself  a  nice  little  Industry  in  five 
years  or  so."  Mr.  Kllnk  of  Agri-Business  Re- 
search Corp.  says  hopefully. 

He  and  others  believe  the  investment 
would  be  more  than  repaid  in  the  benfits  to 
the  balance  of  payments  and  in  the  creation 
of  new  Jobs.  They  also  note  that  Just  such 
aid  created  the  synthetic  rubber  industry 
from  scratch  in  World  War  II. 

But  a  peacetime  government  has  been  di- 
vided within  itself  over  fimdlng  guayule. 
The  Interior  Department  has  pushed  for  a 
program  because  it  wants  to  ease  poverty 
and  unemployment  on  Southwestern  Indian 
lands.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
strongly  recommended  a  federal  role  in  a 
1977  report,  and  the  next  year  Congress  au- 
thorized spending  of  $30  million  on  the 
bush. 

But  no  new  funds  were  appropriated,  and 
the  Agrlciilture  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ments, charged  with  running  the  program, 
have  chosen  to  lavish  their  budgets  on  other 
things.  "They  spend  a  lot  of  time  arguing 
over  wholl  buy  the  coffee  for  the  next 
guayule  meeting,  but  that's  about  it."  says 
one  disgruntled  researcher.  Less  than  $3 
million  from  all  government  sources  has 
been  spent  on  guayule  since  the  act  was 
passed,  says  WilUam  MUler,  an  Interior  De- 
partment development  specialist. 

So  attention  now  has  shifted  to  the  Feder- 
al Emergency  Management  Agency,  keeper 
of  the  nation's  strategic  stockpiles.  The 
FEMA  has  only  119.000  tons  of  natural 
rubber  in  its  larder,  far  below  the  850.000 
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tons  it  needs,  and  it  can't  buy  any  more 
without  seriously  disrupting  a  world  market 
already  affected  by  tight  supplies  and  high 
prices.  

With  congressional  approval,  the  FEMA 
can  also  provide  money  for  domestic  ven- 
tures to  produce  needed  materials.  Last 
year,  it  proposed  a  10-year.  $200  million 
guayule  project,  including  a  commercial- 
scale  plant  to  process  25.000  acres  of  the 
shrub,  but  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shot  down  the  idea.  Since  then, 
however,  congressional  concern  over  sup- 
plies of  strategic  materials  has  been  mount- 
ing, and  President  Reagan  Just  announced 
the  first  purchases  for  the  strategic  stock- 
pile in  20  years.  He  also  said  other  measures 
to  expand  domestic  supplies  were  being  con- 
sidered. The  FEMA,  heartened  by  the 
change  in  attitude,  is  expected  to  resubmit 
its  proposal  for  guayule. 

Even  if  the  plan  is  rejected  again,  and  gov- 
ernment support  never  exceeds  present 
levels,  development  probably  wlU  only  be 
slowed,  rather  than  killed.  "It  isn't  a  matter 
of  if  guayule  is  commercialized,  it's  a  matter 
of  when,"  says  Mr.  Poster  of  the  University 
of  Arizona. 

Most  analysts  believe  that  the  price  of 
natural  rubber  can  only  go  up,  adding  to 
guayule's  appeal.  Because  synthetic  rubbers, 
which  account  for  70  percent  of  the  world 
rubber  use,  are  made  from  oil,  their  prices 
have  climbed  steeply,  and  they  couldn't  fill 
much  of  the  looining  rubber-supply  gap 
anyway.  The  natural  product  has  heat 
resistance  and  other  qualities  that  synthet- 
ics lack,  and  natural  rubber  is  still  indis- 
pensable in  tire  making. 

Some  products,  including  aircraft  and 
heavy-equipment  tires,  must  be  made 
silmost  entirely  of  natural  rubber.  And 
radial  passenger-car  tires  currently  taking 
over  the  market  require  more  natural 
rubber  than  standard  tjrpes.  "We  could 
easily  use  more  natural  rubber  in  products, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  go  the  other  way 
and  use  more  synthetic  without  a  decline  in 
quaUty  and  performance  in  critical  uses," 
says  John  Lawrence.  Goodyear's  man- 
ager •  •  •. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  27, 
1981] 

Qv^TULE  Puts  Shap  m  Robber  Reskakch 

Kansas  Crrr,  Mo.— A  rubber  supply  that 
has  not  kept  up  with  current  demand,  an 
unsettled  international  scene  and  the  rising 
cost  of  petroleum-based  products  have 
sparked  an  interest  in  a  native  American 
desert  shrub  as  a  possible  natural  rubber 
source. 

Guayule,  pronounced  wy-OO-lee.  Is  a  two- 
foot-high  shrub  that  grows  wild  in  the  semi- 
arid  plateaus  of  the  southwestern  United 
States.  Lately  it  has  become  a  focus  of  re- 
search and  experimentation  by  scientists 
and  the  federal  government  in  the  search 
for  a  new,  domestic  source  of  natural 
rubber. 

The  United  States'  supply  of  natural 
rubber  Is  in  a  precarious  position.  The 
demand  for  natural  rubber  is  increasing  at  a 
steady  rate  and  experts  estimate  It  will  out- 
strip supply  by  the  next  decade. 

Since  the  mid- 19th  Century  when  great 
Britain  introduced  the  Hevea  rubber  tree 
into  it  colonies.  Southeast  Asia  has  been  the 
major  world  source  of  natural  rubber. 

In  recent  years  political  unrest  and  the 
ravages  of  war  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
have  taken  their  toll  on  the  rubber  planta- 
tions. But  the  United  States  is  still  depend- 
ent on  Southeast  Asia  for  that  rubber. 
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Dr.  Edward  Lawless,  head  of  Kansas 
City's  Midwest  Research  Institute  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  Section,  said  that  while  syn- 
thetic rubber  is  an  alternative,  It  Is  a  petro- 
chemical product  relying  on  increasingly 
costly  oil. 

Furthermore,  synthetics  do  not  have  all 
the  qualities  of  natural  rubber,  which  Is  pre- 
ferred in  applications  that  demand  high 
elasticity,  resiliency,  tackiness  and  low  heat 
buildup. 

The  combination  of  these  factors  has  led 
to  an  increased  interest  in  guayule.  a  renew- 
able source  of  rubber  that  can  be  produced 
domestically,  as  a  major  source  of  rubber. 

Because  of  this  interest,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  sponsored  a  study  by  the 
University  of  Arizona  and  Midwest  Re- 
search Institute  to  assess  the  implications  of 
the  development  of  a  new  U.S.  agribusiness 
based  on  guayule  technology. 

Lawless  concluded  that  the  benefits  of 
full-scale  guayule  production  would  be 
many  and  the  cost  and  risks  small. 

On  the  local  level.  Lawless  said  that 
guayule  commercialization  would  have  little 
effect.  Guayule  would  be  grown  mainly  on 
land  that  has  been  farmed  with  little  suc- 
cess or  on  selected  Irrigated  lands.  The 
shrub  can  survive  on  5  to  10  inches  of  rain- 
fall a  year,  but  does  best  with  15  to  25 
inches.^ 


REAGAN  CUTBACKS  ADD  TO  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT AND  SOCIAL 
ILLS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
continuously  told  by  administration's 
spokesmen  that  we  must  sustain  deep 
and  painful  cutbacks  in  domestic  pro- 
grams to  attack  inflation  and  increase 
economic  growth.  We  are  piously  in- 
formed that  the  administration  has  a 
mandate  from  the  voters  to  drastically 
reduce  Federal  spending.  I  submit  that 
the  mandate  from  the  voters,  if  there 
is  one.  Is  to  reduce  unemployment, 
reduce  inflation  and  expand  economic 
growth.  The  Reagan  economic  propos- 
als will  not  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives. These  proposals  are  dangerously 
deceptive. 

A  recent  analysis  of  the  Reagan 
spending  cuts  provided  to  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  by  the 
Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  As- 
sociates found  that  the  spending  re- 
ductions would  increase  the  number  of 
unemployed  by  1.750,000  people.  This 
economic  and  social  disaster  would 
provide  only  a  miniscule  decrease  in 
inflation— less  than  three-tenths  of  I 
percent. 

The  respected  economist,  John  Ken- 
neth Galbraith,  gave  the  Congress  last 
week  a  sober  and  alarming  appraisal 
of  the  administration's  proposals. 
"The  legislative  action  now  under  con- 
sideration is  radical  in  conception  and 
dangerous  in  social  effect,"  Galbraith 
told  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
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tee.  He  said  that  the  planned  massive 
reduction  in  spending  and  cuts  in 
taxes,  coupled  with  increased  defense 
spending,  can  only  lead  to  a  continu- 
ing budget  deficit. 

The  resulting  reliance  on  a  tight 
money  policy  to  contain  inflation- 
Works  only  as  it  induces  the  recession 
that  Is  the  counterfoil  of  the  supply-side 
economics  now  so  much  under  discussion. 
No  one  has  yet  devised  a  means  for  having  a 
vigorously  expanding  economy  and  an  eco- 
nomlcaUy  depressive  tight  money  policy  at 
the  same  time. 

Professor  Galbraith  came  before  the 
committee  with  a  plea  for  caution  or 
conservatism  in  the  face  of  alarming 
social  consequences  if  the  drastic  cuts 
in  programs  aiding  the  poor  are  sus- 
tained. "Concern  about  the  effect  of 
such  cuts  should  not  be  confined  to 
liberals;  it  should  be  the  deep  preoccu- 
pation of  all  who  value  social  tranquil- 
ity and  peaceful  development. "• 


DEFENSE  SPENDING 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  April  8.  1981, 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Defense  Spending 

I'he  nation  is  about  to  begin  the  largest 
program  of  military  spending  ever  to  take 
place  in  peacetime.  Under  President  Rea- 
gan's proposals,  defense  spending  will  grow 
an  average  of  9  percent  per  year  In  real 
terms  during  the  early  1980's.  The  President 
hopes  to  spend  more  than  $1  trillion  on  de- 
fense between  now  and  1985. 

Tlie  Idea  of  increased  military  spending 
meets  with  little  dissent  In  Congress.  The 
reason  Is  that  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union  show  no  sign  of  slowing  their 
own  relentless  expansion.  In  the  congres- 
sional debate  to  come,  however,  a  few  words 
of  caution  are  in  order.  The  frantic  bidding 
up  of  the  defense  budget  Is  a  deeply  flawed 
way  to  try  to  Improve  our  military  posture. 
More  funds  for  defense  wlU  result  in  better 
defense  only  if  the  money  is  spent  for  the 
right  things.  I  support  Increased  military 
spending,  but  I  wUl  insist  that  Congress  be 
especially  careful  not  to  license  waste  in  the 
name  of  national  security.  Despite  the  mood 
in  Congress,  the  armed  services  must  not 
escape  budgetary  discipline.  I  am  persuaded 
that  substantial  savings  can  be  found  in  the 
defense  budget,  and  I  am  encouraged  that 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger,  who  has  a 
reputation  for  budgetary  restraint,  agi-ees. 

Most  of  us  realize  that  the  defense  of  the 
nation  Is  an  expensive  undertaking.  Defense 
spending  Is  high  because  we  choose  to 
defend  ourselves  as  far  from  our  shores  as 
possible,  believing  the  added  margin  of 
safety  to  be  more  important  than  the  added 
cost.  We  choose  to  defend  ourselves  with  ad- 
vanced technology,  demanding  the  latest  in 
military  hardware  despite  the  high  cost. 
The  gathering  of  intelligence  is  also  costly 
for  us  because  our  major  adversaries  have 
closed  their  societies  to  foreign  scrutiny. 
Much  of  the  force  that  drives  the  defense 
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budget  Is  clearly  legitimate,  but  not  all  of  It 
is.  Opportunities  for  economy  and  positive 
change  present  themselves  in  many  quar- 
ters. 

Strategy:  Some  critics  believe  that  we  lack 
a  comprehensive  military  strategy  based  on 
our  varied  national  interests.  Our  huge  and 
growing  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons  coun- 
terbalances the  threat  of  nuclear  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  it  also  siphons  off  pre- 
cious resources  that  could  be  used  to  bolster 
our  sagging  conventional  forces.  The  Sovl-' 
ets'  nuclear  capability  is  not  the  only  (or 
the  most  Immediate)  problem  we  face. 
Others  are  Increasing  turbulence  In  the  de- 
veloping world,  weaknesses  in  many  of  our 
allies,  and  our  own  reliance  on  Imported  oil 
and  minerals.  A  comprehensive  military 
strategy  Is  one  that  takes  all  such  problems 
into  account  and  then  allocates  limited  re- 
sources accordingly.  It  is  a  strategy  that  is 
determined  by,  and  does  not  itself  deter- 
mine, the  primary  objectives  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Politics:  Political  interests  in  Congress  are 
often  the  cause  of  military  misspending.  For 
purely  political  reasons.  Congress  will  some- 
times direct  the  armed  forces  to  buy  a 
weapon  or  keep  a  base  open  even  when  mili- 
tary planners  strenuously  object.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  $5  billion  could  be  cut 
from  the  defense  budget  if  legislators 
stopped  seeking  unjustifiable  outlays  for 
the  benefit  of  their  own  districts  and  states. 
Congress  must  work  harder  to  see  that  na- 
tional security  prevails  against  politics  when 
it  decides  on  defense  spending. 

Industry:  Cost  overruns  in  contracts,  long 
delays  In  deliveries,  and  sloppy  or  faulty 
workmanship  are  signs  of  faUure  in  our  de- 
fense industry.  In  the  view  of  many  special- 
ists, the  current  condition  of  the  Industry 
may  not  allow  it  to  absorb  greater  defense 
spending  efficiently.  Purchases  of  fewer  and 
costlier  weapons  during  the  past  few  years 
have  left  the  industry  in  a  state  of  lower 
productivity,  hampered  by  the  aging  of 
facilities  and  plagued  by  shortages  of  skilled 
labor  and  strategic  materials.  Red  tape  and 
last-minute  changes  in  design  are  sources  of 
constant  frustration  to  defense  contractors. 
Basic  policies  of  procurement  are  badly  in 
need  of  reform.  In  such  circumstances,  any 
attempt  by  the  industry  to  meet  sharply 
rising  demand  might  lead  to  rapid  Inflation 
in  the  cost  of  production  and  further  delay 
in  the  delivery  of  goods  and  services. 

Waste:  Waste  in  defense  spending  is  docu- 
mented. A  congressional  report  published 
last  year  cited  dozens  of  instances.  Investi- 
gators found  that  the  armed  forces  fail  to 
collect  proper  payment  from  countries 
which  receive  American  arms  and  training. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  wasted  each  year 
when  damaged  military  equipment  is  not  re- 
turned to  depots  for  repair.  Poor  record- 
keeping and  inadequate  security  permit 
theft  from  storage  facilities.  The  report  de- 
tailed many  other  problems  beyond  these, 
including  the  purchase  of  overpriced  equip- 
ment, payment  to  contractors  for  work  not 
performed,  too  great  a  dependence  on  com- 
plicated weaponry,  and  gross  inefficiency  in 
the  warehousing  of  materials  and  supplies. 
Because  of  Inter-service  rivalry,  built-in  In- 
centives to  spend,  and  the  sheer  size  of  the 
military,  annual  losses  may  reach  $15  bil- 
lion. 

Allies:  Our  allies  must  carry  an  equitable 
share  of  the  defense  burden  of  the  West. 
We  spent  5.2%  of  our  gross  national  product 
on  defense,  the  NATtD  allies  contributed  an 
average  of  3.3%.  and  Japan  gave  about  0.9% 
in  1979.  We  should  not  accept  the  idea  that 
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it  is  our  job  to  defend  those  who  do  not 
defend  themselves.  Also,  we  aiul  our  allies 
need  to  use  more  standardized  weaponry 
and  equipment  in  order  to  reduce  duplica- 
tion. We  wring  our  hands  at  growing  Soviet 
military  power,  but  we  are  still  unwilling  to 
have  our  industry  lose  a  contract  for  the 
sake  of  a  unified  defense.* 


SENIOR  CENTER  WEEK 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 

nr  THE  HOUSE  of  represehtativks 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  house  Joint 
resolution  which  designates  the 
second  week  of  May  as  Senior  Center 
Week.  I  offer  this  resolution  to  com- 
plement one  introduced  In  the  Senate 
by  our  former  colleague  Charles 
Grasslet,  who  now  serves  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  member 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  where,  I  might  point  out.  Sena- 
tor Grasslet  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction. In  this  capacity  I  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  the  multitude  of 
issues  which  involve  the  elderly.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Services  I  have  had  a  special 
interest  in  senior  centers,  and  I  consid- 
er it  more  than  fitting  that  we  pay 
special  tribute  to  senior  centers  and 
the  wonderful  people— men  and 
women— who  operate  the  centers. 

May  of  each  year  is  designated  as 
Older  Americans  Month.  It  is  a  time 
when  we  as  a  nation  pay  tribute  to  our 
fastest  growing  population  group. 
Today  for  the  first  time  in  our  Nation 
we  have  more  people  over  60  than 
under  10.  In  the  last  decade,  we  saw  a 
16.7-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
elderly.  The  trend  will  continue,  well 
into  the  next  century. 

Senior  centers  are  an  integral  part 
of  our  Nation's  policy  for  the  elderly. 
Today  there  are  more  than  8,000 
senior  citizen  centers  operating  in  all 
parts  of  our  Nation.  They  are  run  in 
large  cities,  small  towns,  and  every- 
where in  between.  They  operate  in 
church  halls  and  school  gyras^  you 
find  them  in  old  warehouses  and  even 
some  mobile  units.  Wherever  they  are. 
they  have  one  thing  in  common— tbey 
promote  the  well-being  of  senior  citi- 
zens. 

The  Older  Americans  Act,  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  I  am  closely  associat- 
ed with,  recognized  the  value  of  senior 
centers  when  it  established  a  separate 
title  to  develop  what  are  known  as 
multipurpose  senior  centers.  These 
were  to  be  one-stop  centers,  where 
seniors  could  go  and  get  a  myriad  of 
services  from  nutrition  to  counseling. 
This  program  continues  today  under 
the  auspices  of  title  III-B  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  and  I  intend  to  make 
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8iu«  thAt  senior  centers  remain  a 
prominent  part  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  the  future. 

I  consider  it  a  fitting  tribute  to 
senior  centers  and  their  dedicated  per- 
sonnel that  we  designate  a  week  in 
their  honor.  It  will  provide  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  fociis  attention  on  the 
important  work  they  do  on  a  dally 
basis  and  how  much  they  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  our  seniors.  A 
senior  citizen  population  which  can 
remain  active— associating  with 
friends  and  being  provided  with  impor- 
tant services— is  a  healthy  senior  citi- 
zen population. 

As  we  explore  future  policy  options 
for  tomorrow's  elderly,  let  us  make 
sure  that  we  give  proper  attention  to 
senior  centers.  They  are  complemen- 
tary, in  a  very  real  sense,  to  our  efforts 
to  promote  alternatives  to  institution- 
alization for  our  elderly.  They  provide 
the  types  of  preventive  services  which 
are  so  critical  to  our  elderly.  Senior 
centers  are  good  for  our  Nation  and  I 
am  proud  to  sponsor  this  resolution  to 
pay  them  the  tribute  they  so  richly 
deserve.* 


MARYLAND  DAY 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  HASYLAND 
m  THS  HOUSE  OF  RSPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8.  1981 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  entire  State  of  Maryland  marked 
its  birthday  by  a  fantastic  celebration 
at  Maryland's  first  State  House  in  St. 
Mary's  aty.  Md..  on  March  29,  1981. 

Those  of  us  in  attendance  had  the 
uncommon  opportunity  to  listen  to 
former  State  Senator  J.  Prank  Raley, 
Jr.,  expound  on  the  history  of  Mary- 
land and  the  principles  of  Justice  and 
equality  that  have  been  the  comer- 
stones  of  this  great  State  for  347 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share 
Senator  Haley's  remarks  on  that  his- 
toric day  with  the  House. 

When  one  comes  to  St.  Mary's  City  at  this 
time  of  year,  in  March,  to  celebrate  Mary- 
land Day.  there  Is  still  much  of  the  dead- 
neas  and  chill  of  winter,  but.  the  suggestion 
of  spring  is  in  the  air  and  we  know  that  soon 
spring  will  be  here  and  will  come  forth 
bringing  new  life  and  new  beginnings  to  this 
magnlflcient  land,  with  all  of  nature's  power 
and  glory.  Perhaps  it  was  coincidental  that 
the  little  band  of  Englishmen,  our  Maryland 
forefathers,  left  England  In  November. 
Since  I  have  not  studied  climatic  charts,  and 
prevailing  winds  or  navigational  limits  of 
that  time  there  may  have  been  this  or  other 
practical  reasons  for  the  November  depar- 
ture and  a  March  arrival,  but  I  hope  not. 
Rather,  could  their  leaving  in  November  be 
designed  by  the  destiny  of  history— that 
they  should  depart  from  the  old  world  as 
nature's  cycle  was  coming  to  an  end  with 
winter  approaching  and  arriving  and  coming 
■shore  for  a  beginning  on  this  continent,  to 
this  place  on  the  eve  of  spring's  renais- 
sance? I  like  to  think  it  was  planned  by  des- 
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tiny  that  the  Maryland  colony  was  planted, 
with  Its  new  ideals  and  hopes,  it  coincide 
with  the  coming  of  spring,  sending  forth 
dramatically  Its  power  and  glory. 

347  years  have  passed  since  that  day,  on 
the  eve  of  spring,  and  in  that  time  astound- 
ing change  has  taken  place— from  colony— 
to  province— to  State— to  Nation,  there  has 
been  buUt  and  created  with  sweat,  tears, 
and  blood,  a  republic.  How  did  this  happen? 
Was  this  only  the  culmination  of  practical 
arrangements  made  possible  by  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  new  continent's  resources?  Or,  was 
It  something  more?  Our  common  experience 
teUs  us  the  republic  could  not  have  endured 
the  crisis,  made  the  adjustments,  met  the 
challenges  and  pursued  our  destiny  as  a 
community  of  free  people,  if  based  merely 
and  only  on  practical  arrangements.  The 
spirit  of  the  Republic,  as  embodied  in  Its  in- 
stitutions, consists  of  a  blend  of  prudence 
and  imagination,  of  caution  and  creativity, 
of  principle  and  practicality,  of  Idealism  and 
realism  about  the  governing  and  self-gov- 
erning of  men.  It  calls  for  constant  regen- 
eration faithfully  passing  from  generation 
to  generation  the  ideal,  resting  on  the  prem- 
ise that  our  power,  is  the  servant  of  Justice. 
U  has  been  built,  as  James  Madison  termed 
it,  "by  an  action  of  the  heart". 

And  the  debate  never  ends  and  the  task  is 
never  over.  While  the  Issues  are  different 
with  the  times,  there  is  always  before  us  the 
test— always  new  challenges  to  the  Ideals  of 
this  republic  that  each  generation  must  pro- 
tect, defend  and  expand  and  always  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  full  promise  of  the 
republic  by  answering  the  question,  "that 
power  is  the  servant  of  justice?" 

The  challenge  takes  many  forms  and  ap- 
pearances and  is  Inherent  in  almost  every 
political  debate.  Is  government  simply  a  me- 
chanical arrangement  to  do  the  least,  except 
to  arbitrate  and  to  Iceep  the  warring  self-in- 
terest factions  in  a  sort  of  order  and  in 
which  power  serves  Interest?  Or,  does  gov- 
ernment have  a  purpose  beyond  that?  Is 
government  to  concern  itself  with  fairness. 
Justice,  and  virtue  where  power  is  the  serv- 
ant of  Justice? 

The  St.  Mary's  Colony  made  an  uncom- 
mon contribution  to,  what  I  believe  Is  this 
basic  strength  of  American  democracy,  a 
sense  of  Justice,  resting  on  the  opinion  of 
the  people.  Those  who  came  ashore  on  that 
March  day  were  relatively  ordinary;  they  at- 
tained no  great  fame;  they  are  unknown, 
outside  of  a  few  Maryland  historians  and 
their  many  descendents,  but  they  brought 
with  them  powerful  ideas!  They  came  with 
the  ideas  of  1000  years  of  the  development 
of  English  parliamentary  law— they  were  In- 
fluenced by  the  new  scientific  discoveries  of 
Galileo  and  Da  Vinci;  the  Renaissance  had 
awakened  them,  and  they  brought  the  hu- 
manist traditions  of  the  philosopher  Eras- 
mus to  Sir  Thomas  Moore  to  the  first  Lord 
Baltimore.  Imperfectly  developed  and  un- 
tried, and  hardly  understood,  their  ideas 
were  only  a  hope  that  the  renaissance  of 
man  was  beginning:  That  he  was  to  be  un- 
bound and  unbundled,  as  they  tried  to  free 
themselves  from  the  tyrannies  of  intoler- 
ance, ignorance,  and  prejudice,  to  come  and 
find  a  place  and  build,  where  they  could  live 
in  peace.  Justice  and  harmony  with  each 
other. 

This  was  the  beginning— it  was  a  begin- 
ning In  a  narrow  form,  but  nevertheless,  an 
uncomparable  step  as  a  policy  of  govern- 
ment to  practice  tolerance,  and  It  lasted  for 
only  a  short  time.  But  the  republic  to  come 
was  taking  root.  It  would  be  another  139 
years  before  the  Revolution,  a  multiplicity 
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of  ideas,  new  and  radical,  taken  out  of  the 
theory  books  of  the  philosophers,  had 
spning  out  and  begun  to  be  applied  to  prac- 
tical affairs  In  these  Colonies  on  the  coast 
of  North  America.  None  are  more  Important 
than  the  Maryland  Colony's  contribution 
that  brought  forth  and  rooted  in  this  new 
land,  the  Ideal  of  tolerance  and  civility  in 
the  conduct  of  man's  affairs.  Through  the 
colonial  period,  through  the  revolution, 
through  the  crises  and  developments  In  our 
history,  this  colony  of  Maryland  and  then 
as  the  State  of  Maryland,  while  if  not  bril- 
liant, stood  stable.  Injecting  Into  the  nation- 
al life  a  quiet  tolerance  that  comes  from  the 
Inner  security  of  the  conviction  of  the  Ideals 
brought  to  this  continent  and  planted  at 
this  very  place.  The  Maryland  Colony  an- 
swered the  question:  That  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  be  the  servant  of  Justice. 

In  1984.  it  is  planned  to  celebrate  here,  in 
a  large  way.  the  JSOth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Maryland.  I  am  glad  Governor 
Hughes  and  the  Legislature  is  supporting 
this.  In  a  democracy,  where  the  very  exls- 
tance  of  a  workable  government  rests  on  the 
opinion  of  the  people.  It  is  well  to  pause  now 
and  then,  to  celebrate.  But,  in  addition  to 
the  celebration,  I  would  add  to  review  where 
we  started,  where  we  come  from,  and  what 
it  is  that  sustains  the  Republic  in  the  con- 
text of  the  Maryland  Colony's  contribution. 
Is  It  possible  that  In  the  plans  for  1984  there 
can  be  a  place  for  the  projection  and  cele- 
bration of  the  Ideals  of  this  Colony  that 
helped  build  the  Republic?  Can  there  be 
raised  for  all  to  see  the  terrible  ordeal  of 
decisionmaking  In  building  a  Just  society 
where  power  Is  the  servant  of  Justice— not 
the  servant  of  Justice.  It  is  Important,  I 
think,  because  each  generation  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  keep,  preserve,  and  expand 
what  has  been  passed  on  to  them.  Perhaps 
we  do  not  always  value  what  is  priceless 
when  it  has  been  given  and  received  easily. 
But,  It  Is  these  value  questions  to  which  an- 
swers must  be  resolved  every  day  through- 
out this  land,  cloaked  in  practical  issues  and 
on  which  decision  must  be  made  either  in 
Justice  or  for  interest.  While  these  concepts 
can't  be  reconstructed  like  a  building  or  a 
farm.  It  Is  the  legacy  of  this  Colony,  our 
priceless  and  precious  heritage.* 
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REGULA'nON  OP  THE 
BROADCAST  INDUSTRY 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  future  role  of  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment in  regulating  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision industry  is  a  matter  of  concern 
to  Congress,  the  broadcasters,  and  the 
public.  On  March  24.  Mr.  Dan  Morris, 
president  of  the  Ohio  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  presented  his  views  on 
several  of  these  issues  to  the  Ohio  con- 
gressional delegation,  U.S.  Senators, 
and  Pederal  Communications  Commis- 
sioners. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  present  his  comments  on  this  im- 
portant matter 
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As  you  know,  broadcasters  and  govern- 
ment officials  give  each  other  lots  of  atten- 
tion. I  suppose  some  Is  welcome  and  some  Is 
not.  from  both  our  perspectives.  For  exam- 
ple, we  could  do  with  much  less  regulatory 
attention. 

In  fact,  broadcasters  are  now  regulated  by 
37  federal  agencies.  The  agency  closest  to 
our  heart,  of  course.  Is  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission.  In  all  seriousness,  I 
miist  say  we  have  experienced  PCC  Commis- 
sioners, such  as  those  with  us  tonight,  who 
have  been  committed,  well-intentioned,  and 
reasonable.  But  we  have  disagreed,  especial- 
ly with  their  outgoing  Chairman. 

For  example,  the  FCC  recently  acted  to 
"deregulate"  radio.  We  welcomed  relief  In 
that  action  from  some  required  paperwork, 
some  procedures,  and  some  artificial  per- 
centage standards.  But,  ambiguous  regula- 
tory obligations — such  as  ascertainment- 
remain.  They  must  be  clarified  or— better 
yet— deleted  by  legislation  for  true  deregula- 
tion. And,  what  we  seek  is  only  what  we've 
earned  through  documented  performance. 
For  Instance,  the  FCC's  own  studies  show 
broadcasters  have  consistently  provided  far 
more  news  and  public  affairs  programming 
and  fewer  commercials  than  any  govern- 
ment regulations  demand.  Clearly,  deregula- 
tion legislation  is  Imperative.  Both  radio 
and  television  have  earned  It. 

One  final  comment  about  the  FCC.  Have 
you  ever  had  trouble  tuning  In  a  station,  or 
hearing  one  clearly?  Those  kinds  of  prob- 
lems, we  feel,  could  increase  because  of  an- 
other FCC  proposal— a  proposal  to  narrow 
the  space  that  separates  radio  stations.  If 
the  United  States,  pursues  this  FCC  sugges- 
tion In  the  upcoming  international  alloca- 
tions conferences,  we  may  well  ruin  radio  re- 
ception and  more  Interference  among  sta- 
tions. Worse  yet,  many  of  our  audiences— 
your  constituents— may  have  to  buy  new 
radio  receivers.  Many  current  radios  are  not 
compatible  with  the  FCC  move  to  reduce 
the  space  between  stations.  This  action  Is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  9KHz  proposal. 
And,  In  television,  the  PCC  has  proposed 
squeezing  In  or  "dropping-ln"  more  TV  sta- 
tions as  well  with  serious  consequences  for 
more  home  Interference.  Why  the  FCC 
wants  to  squeeze  In  more  stations  is  curious, 
since  97  percent  of  all  U.S.  households  now 
can  receive  4  or  more  TV  stations,  and  two- 
thirds  of  our  households  can  receive  seven 
or  more  TV  stations.  And,  Just  this  week, 
the  total  number  of  radio  and  TV  stations 
topped  the  10.000  mark.  This  number 
doesn't  even  Include  cable! 

With  these  Issues,  we  ask  you  to  raise 
three  basic  questions:  Has  the  FCC  done  its 
technical  homework  on  these  proposals? 
Has  the  FCC  considered  these  Issues  in  a  re- 
lated, systematic  way  or  in  piecemeal  frag- 
mented fashion?  Will  these  proposals  dimin- 
ish radio  and  television  service  to  the 
public? 

One  fact  that  all  of  us  can  agree  on  is  the 
vast  change  taking  place  in  communications 
technology.  Satellites,  cable,  lasers,  comput- 
er technology,  video  discs  are  no  longer  Just 
topics  for  the  future.  They  are  quite  real 
current  developments  in  the  electronic 
world. 

Increasingly  affected  by  these  Innova- 
tions, Ohio  broadcasters  seek  only  one 
thing:  fair  comt>ensatlon  from  those  who 
use  our  program  product.  We  ask  for  even- 
handed  action  to  assure  that  what  your  con- 
stltutents  now  see  and  hear  for  free  over- 
the-alr  does  not  become  the  exclusive  prov- 
ince of  those  who  charge  each  viewer-listen- 
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er  for  each  program.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  should  act  on  copyright 
law  to  assure  that  cable  pays  fairly  for  Its 
use  of  broadcast  programming 

Speaking  of  programs,  you  of  course  are 
used  to  hearing  and  watching  news  and 
music  on  our  stations.  Once  again,  like  the 
worst  re-run,  comes  the  1981  version  of  the 
record  companies'  grab  for  more  profits. 
They  call  It  performers'  royalty  legislation. 
Though  broadcasters  now  pay  royalties  to 
authors,  composers,  and  the  like,  and  pro- 
mote these  artists  through  airplay,  they 
want  some  more  .  .  .  through  a  legislated 
percentage  of  our  radio  &  TV  receipts.  This 
could  mean  more  money  going  out  of  your 
districts  and  amount  to  an  unfair  assess- 
ment on  us. 

Finally,  for  the  Sixth  consecutive  year,  we 
are  forced  to  call  your  attention  to  the  lack 
of  clarity  In  our  license  renewal  standards. 
Our  stations  are  up  for  grabs  every  three 
years  In  license  renewal.  But,  criteria  for  re- 
newal Judgment  remain  clouded  and  are 
Jolted  into  Inconsistency  by  case  decisions. 
Legislation  Is  necessary  to  clarify  these  cri- 
teria so  we  know  what  will  bring  a  reason- 
able expectation  of  renewal.  The  broadcast- 
er who  faces  renewal  now  is  much  like  the 
Congressperson  who  experiences  redistrict- 
Ing,  then  can't  get  anyone  to  tell  him  what 
his  new  district  boundaries  are! 

In  closing,  let  me  say  we  appreciate  your 
attention  to  our  concerns,  and  will  do  our 
best  to  be  responsive  to  yours  through  our 
continuing  contact. 

We're  grateful  for  the  service  you  render 
to  all  your  constituents  and  again  salute 
your  performance  and  your  commitment  to 
the  public  Interest. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker .« 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
JOSEPH  AND  BIANCA  HANCOCK 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NXW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
May  2,  the  residents  of  the  city  of  Pat- 
erson,  my  congressional  district  and 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  join  with  the 
membership  of  one  of  our  most 
prestigious  Italian-American  organiza- 
tions, the  Nineteen  Hearts  Society  of 
the  Pederation  of  Italian  Societies,  in 
testimony  to  the  good  works  of  two 
distinguished  citizens,  community 
leaders  and  good  friends  to  all— the 
Honorable  Joseph  Hancock  and  the 
Honorable  Bianca  Hancock,  a  husband 
and  wife  team  of  distinction,  whose 
personal  commitment  and  lifetime  of 
good  deeds  in  service  to  the  people  of 
the  city  of  Paterson  have  earned  them 
the  highly  coveted  annual  award  of 
the  Nineteen  Hearts  Society  of  the 
Pederation  of  Italian  Societies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
will  want  to  join  with  me  in  extending 
our  warmest  greetings  and  felicita- 
tions to  Bianca  and  Joe  Hancock  and 
share  the  pride  of  their  children— sons 
Michael  Prioll,  Neal,  Michael,  and 
David;  daughter  Jeanne  Oliver,  son-in- 
law  Dr.  Ronald  Oliver;  daughters-in- 
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law,  Angela  Prioll,  Sharon.  Karen  and 
Laurie:  and  seven  lovely  grandchil- 
dren—as they  celebrate  a  milestone  of 
achievement  in  their  family  endeav- 
ors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bianca  have,  by  their 
example  and  many  accompllshmente 
in  civic,  community,  and  charitable  en- 
deavors, personified  a  quality  of  lead- 
ership, dedication,  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  that  have  truly  enriched  the 
cultural  endeavors  of  our  community. 
State  and  Nation. 

Joe,  with  the  inspiration  and  assist- 
ance of  his  first  lady  Bianca— and  vice 
versa— together  have  provided  out- 
standing and  responsible  service  to  our 
people.  Their  personal  commitment  to 
the  economic,  social  and  cultural  re- 
newal of  the  community  and  State  of 
their  residence  is  applauded  by  all  of 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Joe  and  Bianca  have 
been  actively  involved  in  the  business 
community  in  separate  careers.  Mr. 
Hancock,  after  35  years  with  the 
Wright  Aeronautical  Corp.,  retired  in 
1975.  Mrs.  Hancock  had  been  supervi- 
sor/trainee for  over  10  years  with  the 
Barbizon  Co.  Bianca  is  well  known  as  a 
most  proficient  couturiere,  for  the  cast 
of  the  Paterson  Lyric  Opera  Theater 
imder  the  direction  of  noted  artist 
Armen  Boyajian.  She  is  presently  leg- 
islative aide  to  the  Honorable  Vincent 
"Ozzie"  Pellecchla,  distinguished 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  General 
Assembly  representing  the  35th  dis- 
trict of  our  State. 

We  are  proud  to  boast  that  Bianca 
and  Joe  are  lifelong  residents  of  the 
city  of  Paterson  in  my  congressional 
district  and  active  members  of  the 
most  revered  Blessed  Sacrament 
Church.  They  graduated  from  local 
schools— Joe  attended  St.  Mary's  Higli 
School  where  he  played  varsity  bas- 
ketball and  baseball  under  the  superb 
expertise  of  Jerry  Molloy;  Bianca  at- 
tended school  No.  18  and  Eastside 
High  School. 

During  World  War  II,  Joe  served  our 
coimtry  with  distinction,  placing  his 
life  on  the  line  for  our  people  with  the 
Armed  Porces  in  the  European  the- 
ater. Among  his  military  decorations, 
he  received  the  highly  esteemed 
Bronze  Star  and  Purple  Heart  awards 
of  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  presenting  its  distin- 
guished community  service  awards  to 
Joe  and  Bianca  Hancock,  the  Nineteen 
Hearts  Society  of  the  Pederation  of 
Italian  Societies  wishes  to  particularly 
commend  their  many  years  in  service 
to  the  entire  Paterson  area  communi- 
ty. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of 
sports  in  the  development  of  the  char- 
acter and  physical  fitness  of  our 
youth,  Joe  has  willingly  and  unselfish- 
ly contributed  many,  many  of  his  lei- 
sure hours  coaching  the  young  people 
of  Paterson  in  various  athletic  endeav- 
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on.  He  has  also  made  an  additional 
substantive  contribution  to  the  people 
of  our  community  through  his  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  to  the  needs  of  our 
veterans.  Joe  is  a  proud  member  and 
past  commander  of  the  Riverside  Vet- 
erans Association  and  a  lifetime 
member  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Bianca  Is  a  charter  member  and  past 
president  of  school  No.  18  PTA  and 
the  Riverside  Veterans  auxiliary.  In 
addition  to  her  many  contributions  to 
social  and  civic  improvements  projects 
of  the  city  of  Paterson,  she  has  served 
as  community  captain  for  many  chari- 
table fimdralsing  campaigns— the 
March  of  Dimes,  American  Cancer 
Drive.  Multiple  Sclerosis  Association, 
to  name  but  a  few.  She  now  serves  as 
Paterson's  third  ward  political  leader 
and  commissioner  on  the  Passaic 
County  Board  of  Elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bianca  and  Joe  Han- 
cock have  achieved  in  their  lifetime 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  of  us 
who  have  had  the  good  fortime  to 
know  them.  It  is  to  their  modesty  In 
their  achievements,  their  outstanding 
expertise  In  their  chosen  fields  of  en- 
deavor, the  warmth  of  their  friendship 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  in  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  that  I  join  with  the 
Nineteen  Hearts  Society  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  Italian  Societies  in  seeking 
this  national  recognition  of  their  serv- 
ice to  our  community  and  fellowman. 

We  are  especially  appreciative  of 
their  many  contributions  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  and  well-being  of  our  citizen- 
ry. For  their  personal  commitment 
and  lifetime  of  good  deeds  In  service  to 
our  people  we  do  Indeed  salute  two 
outstanding  Individuals,  good  friends, 
auid  great  Americans— the  1981  Com- 
munity Service  Award  Honorees  of  the 
Nineteen  Hearts  Society  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  Italian  Societies— the  Honor- 
able Joseph  Hancock  and  the  Honor- 
able Bianca  Hancock  of  Paterson. 
N.J.* 


SALUTE  TO  JOHNNY  MIZE 


UMI 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OP  GEORGIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  spring  the  Veteran's  Committee 
of  the  Baseball  Writers  of  America 
voted  to  induct  John  Robert  "Johnny" 
Mlze  of  Demorest,  Ga..  into  the  Base- 
baU  HaU  of  Fame.  I  arise  on  this  occa- 
sion to  offer  my  personal  salute  and 
tribute  to  this  man  who  lives  in  the 
hUls  of  north  Georgia, 

Finally,  memories  of  "the  big  cat" 
will  be  enshrined  In  Cooperstown, 
N.Y..  In  Augiist  of  this  year. 

What  a  pleasiire  this  Is  to  congratu- 
late Johnny  Mlze  on  being  selected  for 
this    long    overdue    honor.    Longtime 
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baseball  fans  In  north  Georgia  have 
gingerly  lost  one  of  their  favorite  sub- 
jects for  which  to  offer  their  personal 
gripes— and  rightfully  so. 

"The  Big  Cat"— Mlze's  nickname  be- 
cause of  his  quick  bat  which  was  In 
contrast  to  his  hulking  6-foot,  2-lnch 
frame— lives  now  in  his  old  hometown 
of  Demorest  in  Habersham  County 
where  he  first  gained  fame  as  a  young 
first  baseman  with  Piedmont  College 
and  various  amateur  and  Industrial 
league  teams  around  northeast  Geor- 
gia. 

Mize's  lifetime  statistics  are  astound- 
ing even  compared  to  today's  players. 
In  15  seasons  with  the  St.  Louis  Cardi- 
nals, New  York  Giants,  and  the  New 
York  Yankees,  he  achieved  a  batting 
average  of  .313,  struck  359  home  runs 
and  batted  In  1,337  nms,  which  Is  still 
the  second  highest  total  in  the  Nation- 
al League. 

Mlze  spent  his  last  5  years  mostly  as 
a  pinch  hitter  for  Casey  Stengel's  pe- 
rennial Yankee  champions.  He  retired 
from  pro  baseball  in  1953  at  the  age  of 
40. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  great 
pleasure  and  profound  honor  of  being 
with  Johrmy  Mlze  on  several  occasions 
during  the  past  few  years.  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  his  personality  as 
well  as  his  atheltic  talents.  As  a  young- 
ster reared  In  a  baseball-oriented 
family,  Johnny  Mlze  was  always  ad- 
mired. 

He  Is  one  of  the  last  of  his  breed— a 
guy  who  played  baseball  because  he 
loved  It  and  It  did  not  really  matter 
whether  he  was  playing  for  Piedmont 
College  or  the  New  York  Yankees. 

Mlze  joins  two  other  Georgia  natives 
in  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame— Ty 
Cobb  and  Jackie  Robinson.  I  would 
submit  without  reservation  that 
Johnny  Mlze  complements  the  Geor- 
gia delegation  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Johnny  Mlze  has  right- 
fully received  the  recognition  that  he 
richly  deserves,  and  I  am  offering  my 
personal  salute  to  this  fine  gentleman. 
Thank  you.* 


GETTING  TOUGH  WITH 
MOSCOW 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OP  IOWA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  key 
foreign  policy  question  confronting 
the  Reagan  adniinlstration  concerns 
the  priority  to  be  accorded  human 
rights  in  the  conduct  of  our  interna- 
tional relations.  That  issue  is  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  and  vigorous  public 
debate  today,  and  justifiably  so. 
Whether  the  current  White  House 
and  State  Department  leadership  real- 
izes it  or  not,  human  rights  decisions 
will  have  an  enormous  impact  on  our 
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foreign  policy  performance,  for  better 
or  for  worse.  The  question  calls  for 
careful  consideration  and  political  so- 
phistication. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  I  invite 
your  attention  to  a  speech  delivered  at 
Meridian  House  on  March  10  by  Judge 
Thomas  Buergenthal  on  "Huiman 
Rights  and  the  U.S.  National  Inter- 
est." Judge  Buergenthal  is  the  dean  of 
the  Washington  CoUege  of  Law  of  the 
American  University.  He  Is  also  the 
sole  American  judge  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States'  Inter-Ameri- 
can Court  of  Human  Rights,  as  well  as 
the  president  of  the  recently  estab- 
lished Inter-American  Institute  of 
Human  Rights,  In  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica.  I  might  also  add  that  during 
World  War  II,  as  a  small  child,  Tom 
Buergenthal  was  one  of  the  unfortu- 
nate inmates  of  the  infamous  concen- 
tration camp  at  Auschwitz.  Both  by 
personal  experience  and  professional 
training  he  Is  uniquely  qualified  to  ad- 
dress the  human  rights  Issue. 

Judge  Buergenthal's  message  should 
ho  heard  by  liberals  as  well  as  conser- 
vatives, by  Democrats  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans. He  deplores  both  the  Carter 
administration's  righteous  rhetoric  on 
human  rights  and  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's misconception  of  a  strong 
human  rights  policy  as  one  which  has 
purely  moral  but  very  little  If  any  po- 
litical significance.  He  also  sees  the 
Soviet  Union  and  what  It  stands  for  as 
the  most  serious  threat  to  U.S.  nation- 
al interest,  a  threat  which  is  not  only 
military  and  subversive,  but  ideologi- 
cal. Buergenthal  makes  clear  his  own 
support  for  a  strong  human  rights 
policy  on  moral  grounds.  But  his  mam 
point  is  that  such  a  policy  Is  also  In 
our  own  national  Interest,  In  terms  of 
sheer  Realpolltlk.  regardless  of  any 
moral  considerations  whatever.  By  re- 
specting and  promoting  human  rights 
for  people  everywhere.  Including  the 
second  and  third  worlds,  we  make  it 
clear  in  what  we  do  and  say  that  we 
identify  with  their  aspirations.  Human 
rights  can  be  a  mighty  weapon  in  our 
worldwide  political  and  ideological 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
None  will  be  more  pleased  than  Mos- 
cow's rulers  If  we  fail  to  use  that 
weapon  effectively  and  consistently.  I 
fervently  hope  that  the  leaders  of  our 
Government  will  take  these  wise 
words  to  heart. 

Human  Rights  and  thk  U.S.  National 

Intkrest 

(By  Thomas  Buergenthal) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  few  other  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  initiatives  have  been  as  misun- 
derstood and  as  poorly  articulated  as  has 
our  human  rights  policy.  TTie  level  of 
debate  on  this  subject  has  been  and  contin- 
ues to  be  sophomoric,  and  that  Is  true  of  the 
arguments  of  its  proponents  and  its  op[>o- 
nents.  Part  of  the  blame  rests  with  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  the  fact  that  he  promoted 
the  policy  with  the  righteous  rhetoric  of  a 
fundamentalist  sermon  so  that  much  of  the 
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discussion  of  the  subject  took  on  a  moralis- 
tic tone.  And  the  few  efforts  that  were  made 
by  the  Carter  Administration  to  Justify  the 
policy  to  the  public  in  terms  of  our  national 
interest  did  not  get  much  of  a  hearing. 

The  current  Administration  falls  into  a 
similar  trap.  Its  spoliesmen  criticize  and 
reject  a  strong  human  rights  policy  because 
they  see  it  as  having  purely  moral  but  very 
little,  if  any,  political  significance.  They 
view  it  as  a  propaganda  tool  to  be  used 
against  the  Soviets,  but  not  to  criticize  our 
allies.  They  argue  that  totalitarianism  of 
the  left  is  worse  than  the  repression  of  the 
right  practiced  by  some  of  our  allies.  They 
contend  that  the  U.S.  faces  a  formidable  ad- 
versary in  Soviet  expansionism  and  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  being  the  moral  police- 
man of  the  world,  imposing  its  own  values 
on  the  rest  of  the  world:  that  the  U.S.  needs 
allies  and  cannot  afford  to  alienate  friendly 
anti-Communist  governments  even  if  they 
are  repressive.  In  short,  they  contend  that 
what  we  need  is  to  balance  our  commitment 
to  human  rights  against  foreign  policy 
assets. 

I  agree  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  what  it 
stands  for  presents  the  most  serious  threat 
to  the  U.S.  national  interest.  But  the  threat 
is  not  only  military  or  subversive,  it  is  also 
ideological  and  it  must  therefore  be  con- 
fronted on  the  Ideological  level  as  well.  In 
today's  world,  ideology  is  as  much  a  weapon 
as  is  sophisticated  weaponry.  A  sound 
human  righte  policy  provides  the  U.S.  with 
an  ideology  that  distinguishes  us  most  clear- 
ly from  the  Soviet  Union  and  seriously  un- 
dercuts the  ideological  appeal  of  Commu- 
nism. It  is  the  only  ideology,  the  only 
dream,  If  you  wlU.  that  the  people  of  the 
U.S.  share  with  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  second  and  third  worlds.  The 
quest  for  human  righU  and  human  dignity 
is  a  phenomenon  of  contemporary  life  of 
universal  dimensions  and  immense  signifi- 
cance In  the  struggle  between  E^ast  and 
West.  And  those  who  do  not  grasp  its  sig- 
nificance do  not  know  much  about  the 
world  we  live  In  and  the  forces  that  shape  it. 
All  over  the  world  human  beings  are 
dying,  human  beings  are  being  tortured, 
human  beings  disappear,  are  being  impris- 
oned, and  are  held  in  insane  asylums— all 
because  they  believe  In  the  human  rights 
and  freedoms  the  American  people  take  for 
granted.  To  suggest  that  we  are  imposing 
our  values  on  others  by  promoting  human 
rights  in  other  countries,  be  it  against  totali- 
tarianism or  oppressive  regimes,  is  to  reveal 
one's  arrogance  and  ignorance.  If  we  do  not 
grasp  the  political  and  emotional  signifi- 
cance of  the  human  rights  movement,  we 
shall  forefeit  the  only  real  competitive  ad- 
vantage we  have  in  the  struggle  to  contain 
Soviet  expansionism  and  counteract  its  in- 
fluence in  the  developing  world. 

The  human  rights  policy  which  the  UJS. 
followed  in  the  past  six  years— it  all  started 
with  Congressional  action  in  1973-4.  with 
President  Ford's  strong  support  of  the 
human  rights  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
Pinal  Act.  and  President  Carter's  enthxislas- 
tlc  espousal  and  promotion  of  human 
rights— has  had  a  significant  impact.  In 
Latin  America,  for  example,  it  contributed 
to  the  establishment  of  democratic  regimes 
in  Peru.  Equador  and.  for  all  too  short  a 
period  in  Bolivia.  It  ushered  in  a  liberaliza- 
tion process  in  a  number  of  other  countries 
in  the  hemisphere;  it  led  to  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  American  Convention  on 
Human  Rights  and  the  esUblishment  of  the 
Inter-American  Court  of  Human  Rights. 
And,  most  importantly,  the  U.S.  began  to 
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lose  the  image  it  has  had  in  the  hemisphere 
as  a  government  which  allies  itself  with  and 
supports  oppression  In  Latin  America.  The 
U.S.  began  to  be  seen  as  a  country  willing  to 
identify  Itself  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  the  region.  This  realization 
opened  up  democratic  alternatives  in  the 
hemisphere— one  no  longer  had  to  choose 
only  between  Communism  on  the  one  hand 
and  rightist  oppression  on  the  other. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  my  emphasis 
on  the  political  benefits  to  the  UJS.  of  a 
strong  human  rights  policy.  I  believe  In 
human  righte  because  I  believe  it  is  criminal 
and  immoral  to  deny  human  beings  their 
basic  righte  and  to  violate  them  with  impu- 
nity. It  doesn't  much  matter,  however, 
whether  U.S.  policymakers  share  my  convic- 
tions. If  they  believe  that  morality  has  no 
place  In  foreign  policy,  so  be  it.  Let  them, 
therefore,  assess  the  foreign  policy  benefite 
of  a  strong  human  righte  policy  In  purely 
Realpolltlk  terms  before  they  scrap  It. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  comparative 
advantage  we  have  in  this  sphere  over  the 
Sovlete.  If  the  U.S.  wante  to  exploit  this  ad- 
vantage. It  has  to  have  an  Ideologically  neu- 
tral human  righte  policy.  By  this  I  mean 
that  it  has  to  express  ite  opposition  to  viola- 
tions of  human  righte  with  equal  fervor, 
whether  or  not  the  violations  are  committed 
by  the  left  or  the  right.  The  policy  to  be  ef- 
fective has  to  be  credible  and  it  can  only  be 
credible  If  It  Is  Ideologically  neutral.  People 
all  around  the  world  have  to  see  that  the 
U.S.  stands  for  human  rights— not  only  for 
human  righte  In  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also 
In  Central  America.  In  South  America,  In 
Africa,  and  in  Asia.  If  instead  we  close  our 
eyes  to  violations  by  our  friends  and  criti- 
cize only  our  adversaries,  we  will  have  re- 
duced the  policy  to  a  mere  propaganda 
tool— and  the  world  will  know  it  for  the  hy- 
pocrisy It  Is.  And  It  win  not  be  a  foreign 
policy  asset. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no 
other  foreign  policy  intereste  that  the  U.S. 
must  take  into  account.  Human  righte 
should  not  and  cannot  be  the  only  issue 
decisionmakers  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion In  shaping  foreign  policy.  It  needs  to  be 
treated  as  an  important  foreign  policy  con- 
cern, however,  and  to  dismiss  it  as  moral 
claptrap  is  to  do  serious  harm  to  the  UJS. 
national  Interest. 

A  word  about  Intervention  which  always 
pops  up  in  discussions  about  human  righte. 
There  is  the  argument,  for  example,  that  it 
is  a  violation  of  international  law  for  one 
country  to  compile  reporte  on  the  state  of 
human  righte  In  another  country  and  to 
publish  these  reporte.  It  is  also  contended 
that  it  Is  Illegal  Intervention  for  one  country 
to  complain  publicly  that  another  country  is 
violating  human  righte.  That  is  nonsense, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  both  under  general 
intemationaJ  law  and  under  our  own  hemi- 
spheric international  law.  I  don't  know  of 
any  international  lawyer  of  stature  who 
would  seriously  espouse  that  thesis  today. 

As  a  political  matter,  moreover,  It  is  an 
much  intervention  for  the  U.S.  today  to 
identify  Itself  with  a  government  that  en- 
gages in  serious  violations  of  human  righte 
as  it  is  to  disassociate  Itself  from  that  gov- 
ernment and  to  take  a  public  stand  against 
those  practices.  The  political  reality  is  that 
a  superpower  simply  cannot  avoid  interven- 
tion by  association:  we  have  to  face  up  to 
this  fact.  Given  this  reality,  the  only  serious 
Issue  Is  whether  we  are  perceived  as  inter- 
vening by  identifying  ourselves  with  a  re- 
pressive regime  or  by  expressing  our  opposi- 
tion to  repression.  I  believe  it  is  not  in  the 
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U£.  national  interest  to  sutvort  or  be  iden- 
tified with  repressive  regimes  whether  of 
the  left  or  the  right. 

Those  opposing  an  effecUve  U.S.  human 
righte  poUcy  argue  that  it  contributes  to  the 
demise  of  govemmente  friendly  to  the  X5S. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  simplistic  view  of 
the  impact  of  the  policy.  It  Is  rarely  ever  a 
question  of  the  demise  or  survival  of  a 
regime.  If  a  government  friendly  to  the  UA 
engages  in  repressive  practices.  U.8.  policy 
if  property  managed  and  articulated,  can 
move  the  government,  over  time,  either  to- 
wards more  repression  or  towards  less  re- 
pression. The  best  example  of  this  phenom- 
enon occurred  since  the  new  Administration 
took  over.  It  was  perceived,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  as  opposing  human  righte.  and  im- 
mediately some  govemmente  in  the  hemi- 
sphere began  to  crack  down  on  human 
righte  actlvlste.  not  because  they  had  sud- 
denly become  a  threat  to  the  regime,  but  be- 
cause the  time  was  ripe.  Most  of  the  once 
friendly  govemmente  lost  to  the  U.S.  side 
were  lost  t>ecause  of  their  long  history  of  re- 
pression and  our  identification  with  those 
regimes:  they  were  not  lost  because  of  our 
human  righte  policy. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  \3A. 
should  'destabilize"  govemmente.  but  I  be- 
lieve that  It  can  and  should  make  ite  Influ- 
ence felt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  superpow- 
er, particularly  in  this  hemisphere,  it  cannot 
avoid  making  ite  influence  felt,  and  the  only 
issue  is  whether  it  will  opt  for  a  policy  that 
Is  in  the  U.S.  national  Interest  or  detrimen- 
tal to  It. 

To  conclude,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  what 
worries  me  most  about  our  current  policy  di- 
rection Is  that  the  Administration  appears 
to  have  decided  upon  a  serious  foreign 
policy  change  without  having  thoroughly 
examined  the  question  whether  in  fact  the 
U.S.  national  interest  is  advanced  or  harmed 
by  a  strong  human  righte  poUcy.  What  we 
have  heard  thus  far  on  the  subject  are  slo- 
gans. What  is  lacking  is  substantial  evidence 
and  analysis. 

I.  for  one.  believe  that  it  would  be  a  seri- 
ous political  blunder  for  the  U.S.  to  aban- 
don a  policy  that  identifies  us  with  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  people  of  our  hemisphere  and 
the  world.  Given  our  own  political  system 
and  traditions,  a  credible  V&.  human  righte 
policy  can  enjoy  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  do  some  good  in  the  world,  and 
advance  our  national  interest.  That  is  why  I 
believe  that  it  needs  to  be  preserved.* 


NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE 
TESTIMONY 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CALirOKNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  April  8.  1981 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
yesterday,  I  testified  on  the  national 
flood  insurance  program  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Many  of  my  constitu- 
ents were  victims  of  water-initiated 
landslides  which  are  not  covered  by 
the  program.  I  therefore  promptly  in- 
troduced legislation  to  correct  this  dis- 
crepancy, and  am  working  hard  for  its 
passage. 

I  Insert  the  full  text  of  my  testimo- 
ny. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  tes- 
tify on  the  national  flood  Insurance  pro- 
sram. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  national  flood  insur- 
ance program  is  a  Federal  program  enabling 
home  and  business  owners  to  buy  flood  in- 
surance at  a  reasonable  cost.  In  return,  com- 
munities carry  out  local  flood  plain  manage- 
ment measures  to  protect  lives  and  new  con- 
struction from  futiire  flooding.  Over  17.000 
of  the  20.000  potentially  eligible  communi- 
ties are  now  participating.  There  are  over  2 
million  policies  currently  outstanding,  and 
almost  $94  billion  is  insured.  A  vital  Federal 
program,  national  flood  Insurance  paid  over 
$274  mUlion  in  homeowner  and  business  loss 
as  the  result  of  over  43,000  claims  nation- 
wide. However,  almost  one-sixth  of  those 
claims  were  not  paid  for  various  reasons. 
One  of  those  reasons  is  that  the  national 
flood  insurance  program  does  not  cover 
flood-initiated  landslide  damage,  despite  the 
fact  that  flood-induced  landslides  are  one  of 
the  moat  devastating  consequences  of  flood 
disasters.  Did  you  tcnow  that  landslides  an- 
nually cause  more  measurable  damage  in 
more  States  than  any  other  natural  hazard 
except  expansive  soil,  riverine  flood  and  tor- 
nado? And  it  is  estimated  that  landslide 
damage  to  buildings  wUl  soar  over  130  per- 
cent between  1970  and  the  year  3000.  Loss 
of  life  from  landslides  In  the  United  States 
alone  averages  between  100  and  150  persons 
annually. 

Because  of  rain  in  recent  years,  many 
States  have  suffered  severe  flood  damage. 
The  rain  in  several  areas  initiated  large 
earth  movements  which  destroyed  both 
homes  and  property.  Bdany  homeowners, 
who  purchased  a  national  flood  insurance 
policy,  believed  they  were  adequately  pro- 
tected against  flood  and  flood-related  disas- 
ters. Now  however,  after  the  flooding,  hold- 
ers of  national  flood  insurance,  many  of 
whom  were  required  to  purchase  the  insur- 
ance, are  putting  In  claims  for  the  first  time. 
And  they  are  discovering  it  is  pretty  much 
worthless.  The  way  the  legislation  was  writ- 
ten, the  policies  do  not  cover  any  landslide 
that  is  caused  by  flooding  or  a  great  accu- 
mulation of  water  as  a  result  of  extensive 
rains.  In  southern  Callfomia,  for  example, 
of  the  1.330  claims  fUed  with  the  national 
flood  insurance  program  in  1980.  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  claims  were  denied  coverage 
because  the  victims  suffered  water-induced 
landslide  damage.  The  program  apparently 
exempts  landslide  from  coverage,  and  will 
only  pay  for  mudslide,  or  mudflow  In  agency 
interpretations.  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  a  highly  technical  distinction  made 
by  a  geologist,  and  very  often  geologists  wUl 
disagree. 

Although  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1968  originally  did  not  contain  lan- 
guage on  mudflows  and  mudslides,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  was 
extensively  amended  the  following  year. 
These  revisions  are  contained  In  the  Hf^us- 
ing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969. 
Section  409(f)  contains  the  language: 

"It  Is  therefore  the  further  purpose  of 
this  title  to  make  available  ....  protection 
against  damage  and  loss  resulting  from 
mudsUdes  that  are  caused  by  accumulations 
of  water  on  or  under  the  ground." 

It  seems  very  clear  that  the  intent  of  the 
national  flood  insurance  program  is  to  pro- 
tect local  homeowners  against  floods  and 
flood-related  disasters.  It  should  therefore 
make  no  difference  whether  an  earth  move- 
ment, caused  by  flooding.  Is  termed  a  "land- 
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slide."  a  "mudslide."  or  a  "mudflow";  the 
national  flood  Insurance  purchaser  should 
be  protected. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  chart,  landslide 
damage  affects  all  States  in  the  Union;  pre- 
dominately, Texas.  New  York.  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland.  Callfomia.  and  Illinois. 
Much  of  this  landslide  damage  is  caused  by 
flooding,  but  such  coverage  is  unavailable 
under  the  national  flood  Insurance  program. 
In  fact,  landslide  coverage  Is  not  offered  by 
domestic  insurance  carriers  either.  And 
landslide  victims  generally  don't  qualify  for 
Federal  or  State  aid.  unless  a  major  disaster 
is  declared. 

At  this  time,  I'd  like  the  subcommittee  to 
see  pictures  of  water-Induced  landslide 
damage.  These  pictures,  taken  by  the  home- 
owners themselves,  not  only  show  the 
damage  to  their  homes,  but  the  severe 
damage  to  their  property  as  well. 

National  flood  Insurance  claims  often  de- 
velop into  hair-splitting  confrontations  that 
are  beyond  common  understanding.  As  one 
of  my  constituents  wrote  to  me,  "How  can 
the  average  person  know  precisely  the  dif- 
ference between  mudslide  and  landslide, 
what  the  hazard  is  In  relation  to  the  policy, 
and  whether  to  buy  or  rely  upon  the  insur- 
ance?" 

Local  areas  have  done  their  part  In  Imple- 
menting effective  programs  to  reduce  land- 
slide destruction.  For  example,  prior  to 
1952,  control  on  hillside  grading  and  devel- 
opment in  Los  Angeles  was  limited.  In  1952, 
following  severe  winter  storms,  an  improved 
grrading  code  was  adopted.  The  grading  reg- 
ulations were  revised  in  1962  to  provide  an 
even  more  restrictive  code,  and  to  specify  re- 
sponsibility for  geologic  and  engineering 
participation  in  design,  construction,  final 
inspection,  and  certification  of  a  grading 
project.  The  procedures  and  controls  re- 
ceived a  stem  test  with  the  winter  storms  of 
1968-69.  After  the  extensive  flooding  and 
landsliding,  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Building  and  Safety  examined  the  damage 
to  various  sites.  It  was  found  that  the 
damage  to  sites  developed  before  1952  was 
nearly  50  times  greater  than  to  those  devel- 
oped after  1962. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  1531, 
which  would  amend  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1968  to  provide  insurance 
coverage  for  damage  caused  by  flood-related 
landslides.  I  ask  that  the  subcommittee  give 
ail  due  consideration  to  this  important  piece 
of  legislation.  Thank  you.* 


WHITEY  ULRICH— 1981 
HISTADRUT  AWARD  HONOREE 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

or  CALiroiufiA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 


•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  recogniz- 
ing Mr.  Whltey  Ulrich.  the  Orange 
County  Trade  Union  Council's  1981 
Histadrut  Award  honoree. 

Histadrut  is  an  award  presented 
each  year  to  outstanding  men  and 
women  of  the  labor  community  who 
exemplify  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
friendship  toward  the  nation  of  Israel. 
Funds  raised  through  Histadrut  are 
people-to-people  funds  and  are  target- 
ed directly  to  specific  health,  educa- 
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tion,  social,  and  ctiltural  exchange  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  year's  Histadrut 
Award  should  be  presented  to  Whitey 
Ulrich  for  his  career  of  service  to  his 
fellow  man  truly  reflects  what  Hista- 
drut Is  all  about. 

Whitey  is  perhaps  best  known  to 
those  involved  In  the  labor  movement 
as  president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  U.P.C.W.  Meat  Cutter's  Local 
551,  or  as  vice  president  of  the  Orange 
County  Central  Labor  Council.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  professional  activities, 
however.  Whitey  Is  also  actively  In- 
volved in  his  community.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  Orange  County  United 
Way  board,  vice  president  of  the 
Fountain  Valley  Gridiron  Boosters 
Club,  and  ruling  elder  at  the  Wllshlre 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker  It  Is  an  honor  to  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  In  congratu- 
lating "Whitey"  Ulrich— an  outstand- 
ing man  of  labor  and  a  respected 
member  of  his  community— as  the 
1981  Histadrut  Award  honoree.a 


A  MASSACRE  AT  THE  RIO 
LEMPA 


HON.  JAMES  WEAVER 

or  ORZGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 
House  or  Representativks. 
Wcuhington,  D.C.,  April  7,  1981. 
Speaker  or  the  House, 
House  of  Representatives. 

DEAJt  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration is  charting  an  ominous  course  In  Its 
policy  toward  El  Salvador.  The  alarming  ac- 
counts of  saturation  bombings,  body  counts, 
armed  guerrillas,  and  an  escalating  Ameri- 
can committment  involving  troops,  tanks, 
helicopters,  and  other  weaponry  Is  only  too 
frightenlngly  famlUar. 

U.S.  involvement  in  El  Salvador  has  not 
proven  to  be  a  moderating  force  within  that 
country.  In  fact,  as  the  enclosed  article  so 
graphically  Illustrates,  we  are  supporting  a 
Junta  which  Is  all  too  successful  in  driving 
growing  thousands  of  old  men.  women,  and 
children  out  from  their  homes  and  into 
teeming  refugee  camps.  The  article,  which  I 
am  submitting  for  enclosure  in  the  Record, 
is  written  by  Alex  W.  Drehsler  and  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page  of  the  Portland 
(Oregon)  Oregonlan  on  March  26.  The  mas- 
sacre it  describes  and  the  many  tragedies 
that  are  Its  consequence  should  provoke 
Americans  to  question:  Did  we  not  learn  our 
lesson  in  Vietnam? 
Sincerely, 

Jm  Weaver. 
Member  of  Congress. 

[From  the  Portland  Oregonlan,  Mar.  26, 
1981] 

Eight  days  ago,  San  Diego  Union  reporter 
Alex  Drehsler,  in  Central  America  on  spe- 
cial assignment  for  ABC-TV's  "NIghtllne," 
visited  the  Honduran  town  of  Santa  Rosa  de 
Cepan,  where  he  spent  the  evening  with  a 
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Honduran  activist  priest,  56-year-old  Fausto 
MiUa. 

WhUe  Drehsler  was  with  MUla  at  his 
home  last  Wednesday  evening,  March  18.  a 
source  called  the  priest  to  inform  him  that 
many  Salvadoran  refugees  had  been  killed 
by  Salvadoran  and  Honduran  troops  near 
the  Honduran  border  town  of  La  Birtud. 

Drehsler  and  the  others  then  walked  for 
an  hour  to  a  village  near  the  border.  Los 
Hernandez.  It  was  there  that  they  saw  the 
aftermath  of  the  alleged  events  of  the  day 
before. 

For  the  next  24  hours.  Drehsler  inter- 
viewed persons  involved  in  the  event— 62  in 
all.  Among  the  thousands  of  persons  he 
found  in  the  area  were  guerrillas,  refugees, 
victims  of  the  attack,  relatives  of  individuals 
lost  in  the  confusion  of  events,  medics  and 
doctors  from  an  international  relief  organi- 
zation. Doctors  Without  Borders. 

Drehsler's  story  Is  a  compilation  of  these 
interviews  and  of  his  on-the-scene  observa- 
tions. 

Salvadorans  Teix  Horror  or  River  Attack 
(By  Alex  Drehsler) 
Los  Hernandez,  Honduras.— At  least  50 
persons— primarily  women  and  children- 
were  killed  as  Salvadoran  refugees  fleeing 
government  troops  were  caught  In  a  cross 
fire  between  Salvadoran  and  Honduran  sol- 
diers, according  to  witnesses  of  the  attack. 

It  was  reported  that  up  to  8,000  refugees 
poured  through  a  guerrilla-created  gap  in  a 
Salvadoran  army  encirclement  in  Cabamas 
province  in  an  attempt  to  escape  the  vio- 
lence of  the  on-going  war  between  govern- 
ment soldiers  and  leftish  insurgents. 

However,  survivors  said,  when  they 
reached  the  Rio  Lempa,  which  forms  the 
border  between  El  Salvador  and  Honduras 
here,  they  were  met  by  machine-gxin  and 
mortar  fire  from  Salvadoran  forces  and,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  gunfire  from 
Honduran  soldiers. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Salvadoran  and  Hon- 
duran armies  denied  the  reported  attack  oc- 
curred. The  U.S.  Embassy  in  San  Salvador 
said  it  would  investigate  the  alleged  inci- 
dent. 

It  was  the  second  reported  incident  of 
mass  killings  along  the  Honduran-Salva- 
doran  border  in  less  than  a  year.  Last  May 
14,  opponents  of  the  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment say.  some  800  fleeing  refugees  were 
slaughtered  at  the  Rio  Sumpul.  a  few  miles 
from  here. 

The  events  that  led  up  to  what  refugees 
caU  "the  massacre  at  Rio  Lempa"  began 
Sunday,  March  15. 

That  day,  guerrilla  sources  said,  Salva- 
doran army  and  air  force  units  attacked  in- 
surgent-held territory  In  the  northern  prov- 
ince of  Cabamas,  along  the  Honduran 
border,  as  part  of  a  continuing  government 
offensive  against  the  country's  rebels. 

As  approximately  1,500  soldiers  began 
their  attacks  on  nine  guerilla-controlled 
towns,  Honduran  soldiers,  according  to  refu- 
gee and  relief  organization  soun;es.  took  up 
positions  along  their  side  of  the  river.  Be- 
ginning at  6  a.m.,  according  to  refugee 
sources,  the  first  of  scores  of  mortar  shells 
were  fired  into  the  Insurgent  towns.  Twice 
that  day,  they  said,  the  Salvadoran  air  force 
dropped  payloads  of  large  bombs,  possibly 
150-  and  300-pound  versions,  on  the  towns. 

On  Monday,  March  16,  the  bombing  inten- 
sified. The  army  continued  advancing  from 
its  base,  the  town  of  Victoria,  and  managed 
to  reach  the  outskirts  of  Santa  Marta  and 
other  towns,  where,  according  to  guerrilla 
sources,  the  soldiers  ran  into  stiff  resistance. 
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On  Tuesday,  March  17,  according  to  refu- 
gee accounts,  Salvadoran  army  troops  and 
members  of  ORDEN,  a  government-spon- 
sored paramilitary  organization,  began 
burning  the  cornfields  and  houses  near  the 
besieged  towns  In  an  attempt  to  smoke  out 
the  insurgents. 

Marxist-Leninist  guerrilla  commanders  in 
the  area  held  a  meeting  Tuesday  evening  to 
decide  what  to  do  about  the  worsening  situ- 
ation. Their  evaluation  was  that  they  and 
the  approximately  10,000  civilians  in  the 
province,  mostly  peasants,  were  surrounded. 
According  to  guerrilla  sources,  it  was  decid- 
ed by  the  insurgent  leaders  to  abandon  the 
province,  but  not  before  evacuating  the  ci- 
vUlans  to  neighboring  Honduras. 

To  do  this,  the  guerriUas  had  to  break 
through  the  government  lines.  According  to 
rebel  sources,  a  courier  was  sent  to  Chupa- 
miel.  a  guerrilla  stronghold  on  top  of  a 
mountain  about  four  miles  away  in  neigh- 
boring Chalatenango  province. 

The  guerrilla  commander  of  Chupamiel.  a 
23-year-old  peasant  named  Fernando,  re- 
portedly sent  a  contingent  of  approximately 
20  men  and  women  into  Cabanas  to  break 
the  government  circle.  The  guerrillas  of 
Chupamiel  later  related  that,  armed  with 
Belgian  made  assault  rifles  and  U.S.  made 
M-16's.  they  broke  through  the  government 
lines  and  opened  up  a  narrow  corridor 
through  which  the  civilians  were  evacuated. 
Led  by  guerrillas,  approximately  8.000 
peasants  began  the  10-kllometer  exodus  to 
the  border  early  Wednesday,  March  18. 

The  refugees,  primarily  old  men,  women 
and  children,  reached  the  Rio  Lempa  along 
with  the  guerrilla  contingent  at  6  a.m. 

Refugees  and  international  relief  officials 
painted  this  picture  of  subsequent  events: 

As  the  peasants  crossed  the  river,  a  Salva- 
doran air  force  reconnalsance  plane  was 
seen  in  the  sky.  Minutes  later,  a  helicopter 
gunship  and  two  jet  fighters  appeared. 

A  helicopter  attacked  the  refugees  and 
guerrillas  with  what  appeared  to  be  a 
mounted  50-caliber  machine  gun. 

Eleven  children  and  four  adults  drowned 
in  the  river  in  their  desperation  to  cross  to 
safety. 

Twenty-five  children  were  separated  from 
their  families  and  got  lost  In  the  hills  on  the 
Salvadoran  side  of  the  border. 

Two  little  girls  were  machine-gimned  to 

death  on  the  Salvadoran  banks  of  the  river. 

A  middle-aged  woman  who  managed  to 

cross  over  to  Honduras  got  only  20  feet  from 

the  river  before  she  was  killed. 

As  those  fleeing  the  Salvadoran  troops 
began  to  climb  up  the  hiU  on  the  Honduran 
side,  Honduran  soldiers  opened  fire  on 
them.  Doctors  Without  Border  relief  agency 
representatives  said  four  persons  were 
killed. 

The  refugees  said  that  they  were  attacked 
aU  day  Wednesday,  they  related  that  they 
were  bombed,  mortar-shelled  and  machine- 
gunned  most  of  the  day.  but  most  still  con- 
tinued tc  attempt  to  cross  the  river. 

By  the  time  the  flood  of  people  subsided 
Thursday  momlng.  March  19,  a  count  by 
this  reporter  showed  that  at  least  8.000  Sal- 
vadorans had  been  packed  into  a  huge  cattle 
corral  in  the  Honduran  village  of  Los  Her- 
nandez. 

According  to  refugees  and  medics,  at  least 
50  persons— mostly  women  and  children- 
were  killed  in  the  melee.  According  to  lists 
made  by  priests  at  the  scene,  many  persons 
still  are  missing  and  feared  drowned  or  dead 
in  the  Jungle. 

In  the  Salvadoran  capital  of  San  Salvador. 
Col.  Alfonso  Cotto,  spokesman  for  the  Sal- 
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vadoran  army,  dismissed  the  reported  mass 
killings  as  "completely  untrue,  completely 
removed  from  reality." 

Cotto  said  that  topographic  conditions 
around  the  Rio  Lempa— a  river  he  described 
as  the  biggest  In  the  nation-"do  not 
permit"  the  kind  of  all-out  military  action 
described  by  refugees. 

In  fact.  Cotto  said,  the  only  time  soldiers 
have  been  active  in  the  area  of  the  alleged 
killings  was  in  skirmishes  with  subversive 
forces,  not  in  major  battles. 

The  reported  massacre,  he  said,  "is  part  of 
an  international,  orchestrated  campaign  to 
disfigure  the  image  of  the  Salvadoran 
armed  forces  and  our  nation." 

Cotto  said  the  campaign  also  involved  the 
aUeged  incident  last  May  at  the  Rio 
Sumpal.  in  which  foes  of  the  Salvadoran 
government  claim  that  600  fleeing  refugees 
lost  their  lives. 

"We  were  even  accused  of  throwing  chil- 
dren into  the  air  at  the  Rio  Sumpul  and 
using  their  bodies  for  target  practice."  he 
said.  "That  is  just  as  false  as  the  Rio  Lempa 
massacre." 

Howard  Lane,  a  spokeman  for  the  UA 
Embassy  in  the  Salvadoran  capital,  said 
Tuesday  that  the  Salvadoran  press  had  car- 
ried nothing  on  an  incident  at  the  Rio 
Lempa,  and  that  a  caU  by  the  newspaper 
was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  of  it. 

But  several  hours  later.  Lane  said  the  em- 
bassy planned  to  dispatch  an  investigator  to 
the  Rio  Lempa. 

However,  Lane  cautioned,  reports  of  other 
aUeged  massacres  "have  been  made  out  of 
whole  cloth." 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  these  villages 
in  the  north  are  guerrilla  strongholds,"  he 
added.  "It  is  awfully  hard  to  separate  people 
with  guns  from  people  without  guns." 

While  Lane  stressed  he  did  not  know  what 
happened  at  the  Rio  Lempa,  he  suggested 
that  guerrillas  could  have  been  mixed  In 
with  escaping  citizens.  "The  stories  of  mas- 
sacres depend  on  your  point  of  view  in  tell- 
ing them,"  he  said. 

In  the  Honduran  capital  of  Tegucigalpa, 
MaJ.  Julio  Pavon,  spokesman  for  the  Hon- 
duran army,  issued  a  "categorical  denial "  of 
the  reported  participation  by  his  nation's 
troops  in  an  incident  at  the  Rio  Lempa. 

'It  is  inconceivable  that  my  nation's  army 
would  perpetrate  such  an  action, "  he  said. 

Pavon  added  that  Honduras  has  enough 
problems  at  home  without  getting  involved 
in  the  problems  of  other  nations. 

However,  Honduran  radio  stations  broad- 
cast accounts  of  the  alleged  incident  early 
tiiis  week,  and  the  first  published  report  ap- 
peared Tuesday  on  page  30  of  a  local  news- 
paper, said  Chris  Arco,  spokesman  for  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  the  capital  city  of  Teguci- 
galpa. 

Arco  said  none  of  the  accounts  mentioned 
a  death  toll. 

In  Washington,  Joe  Reap,  a  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman,  said  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  alleged  incident. 

After  the  aUeged  attack  at  the  Rio  Lempa. 
survivors  reported  that  Honduran  peasants 
took  in  as  many  of  the  refugees  as  they 
could.  The  Salvadorans  h^H  not  eaten  in 
four  days.  Doeens  more  were  wounded,  ac- 
cording to  reUef  agency  doctor  and  medic 
accounts.  Some  of  the  children  were  ill  with 
pneumonia  and  bronchitis  after  having  been 
without  food  or  shelter  for  four  days. 

Physicians  from  the  Doctors  Without  Bor- 
ders organization  turned  an  adobe  house 
into  a  makeshift  clinic 

Working  with  virtually  no  suivUes.  the 
doctors  began  attending  to  the  most  serious- 
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l7  111  and  wounded.  Some  were  beyond  help, 
however.  A  3- year  old  girl  and  a  5- year  old 
girl  died  of  pneumonia. 

An  American  priest,  the  Rev.  Earl  Oal- 
lacher.  of  Brooklyn,  N.T.,  who  has  been 
based  In  Honduras  since  1970.  drove  to  the 
border  with  several  Honduran  priests  from 
the  Honduran  Interior  last  Wednesday  as 
soon  as  they  heard  reports  of  the  events 
transpiring  on  the  river. 

OaUagher.  36,  Is  a  member  of  the  Capu- 
chins, a  missionary  branch  of  the  Francis- 
cans. He  said  he  spent  most  of  the  day  car- 
rying children  across  the  river,  while  duck- 
ing bombs,  mortar  shells  and  buUets. 

Last  Wednesday  evening,  survivors  of  the 
alleged  attack  said  Honduran  soldiers  ar- 
rested 21  Salvadoran  refugees,  all  men.  One 
of  them  was  turned  over  to  the  Salvadoran 
National  Ouard,  12  were  taken  to  the 
nearby  Honduran  town  of  La  Blrtad  and  the 
remaining  eight  had  disappeared,  according 
to  relatives  of  those  allegedly  arrested. 

Last  Thursday,  at  the  site  of  the  river 
crossing,  thousands  of  articles  of  clothing 
littered  both  banks,  the  corpse  of  a  middle- 
aged  woman  was  lying  on  the  Honduras 
side.  Across  the  river,  on  the  Salvadoran 
side,  the  corpses  of  the  two  little  girls  stUl 
were  visible. 

A  tail,  skinny  man,  looking  for  his  son, 
stripped  down  to  his  underwear,  walked  to 
the  edge  of  the  water,  cupped  his  hand  to 
his  mouth  and  yeUed,  "Salvador,  my  son. 
It's  your  father.  I'm  here  to  help  you  cross. 
Come  out,  my  son.  Come  to  papa." 

There  was  no  reply  from  the  Salvadoran 
side.  As  the  man  walked  away  from  the 
river,  he  said  to  no  one  in  particular,  "He's 
dead."* 


ENERGY  AND  INFLATION 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 

a  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  ignoring  the 
most  urgent  task  we  face  if  we  are  to 
have  a  chance  of  halting  inflation:  We 
must  stop  the  rising  cost  of  energy. 

The  President  is  fond  of  blaming 
rising  Federal  deficits  for  inflation.  He 
has  given  two  major  speeches  on  the 
economy  as  President  and  in  both  he 
laid  the  blame  solely  at  the  deficits' 
door. 

But  consider  this:  During  the  past  4 
years  (1977-81).  Federal  deficits  rose 
by  118  billion  over  the  preceding  4 
years  (1973-77).  During  that  same 
time,  the  cost  of  fossil  fuel  imports 
Jumped  by  $130  billion— seven  times  as 
fast. 

Of  course.  Federal  spending  and 
Federal  deficits  have  helped  feed  in- 
flation—most economists,  however, 
agree  its  role  as  small— and  we  must 
trim  them.  But  it  is  equaUy  clear  that 
the  real  problem— the  major  prob- 
lem—is not  deficits.  It  is  the  cost  of 
energy. 

We  must  solve  our  energy  problems, 
end  our  dependence  on  the  OPEC 
price  gougers,  develop  new,  cheaper 
sources  of  energy,  and  become  energy 
self-sufficient. 
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Instead  of  grappling  with  those 
problems,  the  President  wants  to  send 
us  in  a  head-long  gallop  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction.  For  example,  he 
wants  to  end  the  Energy  Extension 
Service,  an  important  program  which 
helps  Americans  leam  the  facts  about 
how  they  can  conserve  energy.  He 
wants  to  end  our  alcohol  fuels  pro- 
gram. He  wants  to  cut  drastically  our 
efforts  in  solar,  wind,  and  geothermal 
energy  development. 

But  he  wants  to  increase  our  reli- 
ance on  oil  and  nuclear  energy— the 
two  most  expensive  power  sources  we 
have,  regardless  of  whether  we  buy  it 
at  home  or  abroad. 

That  is  why  Congress  will  be  asking 
questions,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Reagan  administration  seems  to  be 
trying  to  stampede  Congress  into 
buying  its  legislative  package,  in  total, 
with  no  questions  asked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  either  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration does  not  understand  our 
energy  situation  or  it  Is  deliberately 
misrepresenting  the  facts.  Either  case 
will  have  disastrous  effects  on  our 
economy  and  on  the  American  people. 
That  makes  it  all  the  more  Incvunbent 
upon  the  Congress  to  scrutinize  Mr. 
Reagan's  proposals  carefully  and  play 
the  major  role  in  developing  a  nation- 
al energy  policy.* 
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OCTOBER  16,  1981-WORLD  FOOD 
DAY 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing  with  my  colleague, 
Benjamin  Oilman,  a  Joint  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  to  proclaim 
October  16,  1981,  as  World  Food  Day. 
This  proclamation  would  be  consistent 
with  the  action  taken  by  the  United 
Nations  and  would  support  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  World  Hunger  calling  for 
greater  public  education  on  how  we 
nationally,  and  within  the  internation- 
al community,  begin  to  come  to  grips 
with  increasing  food  shortages.  Al- 
though we  have  made  real  progress  in 
this  country  in  reducing  malnutrition, 
hunger,  and  life  problems  resulting 
from  these  conditions.  But  as  the 
world  food  situation  becomes  more  se- 
rious, we  here  at  home  must  begin  de- 
veloping new  strategies  to  deal  with 
food  shortages  here  and  abroad.  Desig- 
nation of  a  "World  Food  Day,"  and 
participation  by  many  Americans  in 
the  variety  of  activities  that  wUl  be 
planned  in  many  communities,  puts  us 
on  the  road  toward  coming  to  grips 
with  this  problem  in  a  realistic  and 
compassionate  way.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  us  in  sponsoring  this 
resolution: 


HJ.  Res.- 

Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating October  16,  1981,  as  "World  Pood 
I>ay" 

Whereas  hunger  and  chronic  malnutrition 
remain  daily  facts  of  life  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  children  are  the  ones  suffering 
the  most  serious  effects  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, with  millions  of  children  dying 
each  year  from  hunger-related  Illness  and 
disease,  and  many  others  suffering  perma- 
nent physical  or  mental  impairment,  includ- 
ing blindness,  because  of  vitamin  and  pro- 
tein deficiencies; 

Whereas,  although  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain groups,  notably  among  native  Ameri- 
cans, migrant  workers,  and  the  elderly, 
remain  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and  re- 
lated diseases: 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  world's 
largest  producer  and  trader  of  food,  has  a 
key  role  to  play  in  efforts  to  assist  nations 
and  peoples  to  Improve  their  ability  to  feed 
themselves; 

Whereas  a  major  global  food  supply  crisis 
appears  likely  to  occur  within  the  next 
twenty  years  unless  the  level  of  world  food 
production  is  significantly  Increased,  and 
the  means  for  the  distribution  of  food  and 
of  the  resources  required  for  its  production 
are  Improved; 

Whereas  the  world  hunger  problem  is 
critical  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  International  community: 

Whereas  a  key  recommendation  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  World  Hunger 
was  that  efforts  be  undertaken  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  the  world  hunger  prob- 
lem: and 

Whereas  the  147  member  nations  of  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  designated  October  16,  1981, 
as  "World  Pood  Day"  because  of  the  need  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  increasingly  danger 
ous  world  food  situation:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation desi^ating  October  16,  1981,  as 
•World  Pood  Day",  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
day  with  appropriate  activities.* 


RABBI  AND  MRS.  FRANK  STERN, 
A  CARING  AND  SHARING 
COUPLE 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

or  CALirORWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  most  pleased  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  out- 
standing achievements  of  Rabbi  Frank 
Stem  and  Muriel  "Cookie"  Stem,  and 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
them  both  for  their  many  years  of 
dedicated  service  within  the  Jewish 
conununity.  On  Saturday,  May  16,  the 
congregation  of  Temple  Beth  Sholom, 
the     oldest     synagogue     in     Orange 
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County,  Calif.,  will  host  a  special  rec- 
ognition dinner  honoring  the  Stems 
for  their  10  years  of  outstanding  lead- 
ership. 

Rabbi  Stem's  active  concern  and 
genuine  devotion  extends  from  his 
native  California  to  Ohio,  Virginia, 
Europe,  and  Israel.  He  taught,  lec- 
tured, inspired,  and  guided  students 
and  congregations  around  the  world. 
And  all  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  him  speak  have  come 
to  appreciate  his  mastery  of  Hebrew 
literature  and  the  wisdom  of  his  mes- 
sage. 

Rabbi  Stem's  leadership  and  organi- 
zational talents  have  been  clearly  dem- 
onstrated, from  his  association  with 
the  Hebrew  Union  College  as  one  of  its 
founding  students,  to  his  formation  of 
Temple  Sholom's  first  Chador  youth 
leadership  program. 

Always  accepting  the  chaUenge  to 
help  Jewish  congregations.  Rabbi 
Stem's  service  Includes  membership  in 
the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis,  the  Pacific  Association  of 
Reform  Rabbis,  and  the  Rabbinic  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  national  organization. 
C^urrently,  he  is  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Jewish  Federation  of 
Orange  County.  Previously,  he  was  a 
director  of  the  Jewish  Family  Service 
of  Orange  County,  vice  president  of 
the  United  Way  of  Orange  County 
North/South,  and  served  an  unprec- 
edented four  terms  as  president  of  the 
Orange  County  Board  of  Rabbis. 

Muriel  "Cookie"  Stem  renders  an 
equally  productive  and  vital  service  to 
the  community  in  the  multitude  of  re- 
ligious activities  that  this  couple  share 
together.  "Cookie"  possesses  the  same 
intensity  and  interest,  as  well  as  serv- 
ing as  a  spiritual  confident  in  all  that 
she  does  for  the  community.  Her  con- 
cern for  education  and  the  handi- 
capped and  disabled  developed  while 
teaching  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College, 
where  she  met  and  married  Rabbi 
Stem,  also  a  teacher.  Most  recently, 
she  received  a  special  award  from  the 
Orange  Unified  School  District  for  her 
dedication  to  helping  people  in  the  re- 
ligion schools.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Women's  American  Organization  for 
Rehabilitation  Through  Training,  Ha- 
dassah,  and  the  Temple  Sisterhood. 
And  she  also  has  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  women's  division  of  the 
Jewish  Federation,  and  presently  is 
chairing  the  federation's  education 
program. 

Temple  Beth  Sholom  is  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  these  two  talented 
teachers  and  concerned  community 
leaders.  Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Stem,  among 
the  congregation's  membership.  I  now 
ask  my  colleagues  to  share  with  me  in 
honoring  these  two  very  special  indi- 
viduals for  their  combined  dedication 
and  devotion  to  their  community.* 
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GRAVE  RESERVATION  OVER 
THE  NOBONATION  OP  JOHN  B 
CROWELL,  JR. 


HON.  JAMES  WEAVER 

OPOKSOOII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 
•  Mr.    WEAVER.    Mr.   Speaker,   two 
separate    articles    published    In    the 
Eugene    Register-Guard    on    Friday, 
April  3,  1981,  both  expressing  grave 
reservation   over   the   nomination   of 
John  B.  Crowell,  Jr.,  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  Natural  Re- 
source Agencies.  I  submit  the  articles 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)  Reglster-Ouard. 
Apr.  3, 1981] 
Crowxll's  Biasxs  DisguALXPT  Hm 
"The  Senate  should  reject  John  B.  Crowell 
Jr.'s  nomination  to  become  assistant  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  In  charge  of  that  depart- 
ment's natural  resource  agencies. 

That  is  not  a  Job  for  a  person  with  an 
almost  overwhelming  potential  built-in  con- 
flict of  interest  and  preconceived  notions 
that  federal  resource  management  policies 
developed  through  experience  and  extended 
debate  are  suddenly  all  wrong. 

President  Reagan's  nominee  is  the  former 
general  counsel  for  Louisiana-Pacific  Corp., 
the  nation's  largest  purchaser  of  federal 
timber.  Moreover,  he  has  openly  declared 
that  he  favors  substantial  reduction  of  pro- 
posed wilderness  areas  within  the  national 
forests— as  well  as  tripling  the  amount  of 
timber  being  taken  from  those  forests. 

The  Carter  administration— acting  on  the 
basis  of  a  seven-year  U.S.  Forest  Service 
"roadless  area  review  and  evaluation" 
(RARE  II)— recommended  that  15  million 
acres  of  national  forest  lands  be  designated 
by  Congress  as  wilderness,  11  million  be 
given  further  study  and  36  million  be  man- 
aged for  multiple  uses  ranging  from  recrea- 
tion to  timber  production. 

Congressional  action  involving  6  to  7  mil- 
lion acres  proposed  for  wilderness  has  yet  to 
be  completed,  and  nearly  6  million  acres  are 
still  being  studied.  The  largest  of  the  RARE 
II  "left-overs"  are  in  Oregon,  California, 
Washington,  Idaho.  Montana  and  Utah. 

OoweU  told  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee this  week;  "I  am  as  concerned  as 
anyone  that  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans have  available  to  them  the  same  boun- 
tlfuJ  abundance  generated  from  our  forests, 
farms,  soils  and  water  that  we  enjoy." 

But  he  added  that  he  would  not  "sit  Idly 
by  while  others  advocate  and  pursue  policies 
which  will  result  in  our  own  generation's 
having  to  forego  the  bounty  of  our  forests." 
According  to  Gannett  News  Service  re- 
porter Norm  Brewer,  Porest  Service  person- 
nel have  already  begun  identifying  commer- 
cially valuable  expanses  of  national  forests 
recommended  for  wilderness  designation  by 
the  Carter  administration— apparently  an- 
ticipating a  change  in  marching  orders 
under  the  Reagan  administration. 

If  confirmed.  Crowell  would  of  course  be 
bound  to  foUow  general  poUcies  established 
by  Congress.  However,  he  would  be  the  man 
directly  in  charge  of  the  Porest  Service.  A 
Wilderness  Society  spokesman  has  under- 
standably likened  that  prospect  to  having 
"a  very  hungry  fox  .  .  .  guard  our  national 
forest  chicken  house." 

Crowell's  mind-sets  are  disquieting.  He 
has  exhibited  enthusiasm  for  stepping  up 
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ytlonal  forest  timber  harvests  far  beyond 
President  Reagan's  budget  recommendation 
to  hold  the  cut  steady  at  11.9  biUlon  board 
feet.  The  potential  for  increasing  the  yield, 
he  told  Brewer  last  week,  "is  really  mind- 
boggling." 

Moreover,  Crowell  would  be  working  In 
tandem  with  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt, 
who  champions  more  "aggreaslve"  explora- 
tion for  minerals  in  wilderness  areas— and 
Increaaed  utUization  of  timber  on  public 
lands  under  his  control,  including,  presum- 
ably, extensive  O&C  timber  stands  in  Wert- 
em  Oregon. 

Oregon's  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  has  advocat- 
ed designation  of  1.8  million  acres  of  nation- 
al forest  lands  in  this  state  as  wUderoeaa. 
half  again  as  much  as  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration recommended.  Both  he  and  his 
sometimes  more  environmentally  oriented 
Senate  colleague  from  Oregon,  Bob  Pack- 
wood,  have  worked  diligently  to  ensure  the 
long-term  stability  of  this  state's  economy 
through  sound  management  of  the  national 
forests  that  are  its  greatest  natural  re- 
source. 

Crowell.  despite  20-plus  yean  aa  an 
Oregon  resident,  obviously  does  not  share 
the  senators'  established  views  that  an  un- 
sustainable spate  of  federal  timber  cuttlog 
could  undermine  this  state's  econoirie 
future  and  that  preservation  of  carefully  se- 
lected wilderness  areas  could  be  more  bene- 
ficial In  the  long  run  than  promiscuously 
opening  them  to  commerclaJ  exploitation. 

Accordingly,  it  is  Indeed  strange  to  read  In 
Steve  Forrester's  column  from  Washington 
(below)  that  Hatfield  appears  to  favor 
Crowell's  assumption  of  executive  authority 
which  he  would  use  to  oppose,  and  poostbly 
to  obstruct,  basic  leglslaUve  decisions  re- 
garding the  national  foresU. 

As  Oregon's  voices  In  the  Senate,  and  aa 
Republicans  of  suture  there.  Hatfield  and 
Packwood  should  work  to  prevent  Crowell's 
nomination— and.  If  they  succeed  in  that,  to 
guide  the  President  to  a  better  nominee. 

AcRicDLTirRX  Post  Nonma's  OajBcmriTT 

QuxsnomD 

(By  Steve  Forrester) 

WASHmGTOH.— If  ever  there  was  a  sub- 
Cabinet  nominee  whose  reputation  preceded 
him  to  Capitol  Hill,  it  is  Portland  lumber- 
man John  Crowell. 

Crowell  appeared  before  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  this  week  to  be  con- 
firmed as  President  Reagan's  assistant  sec- 
retary of  agriculture  for  natural  resources 
and  environment. 

Because  of  his  prior  association  with  the 
Louisiana  Pacific  Corp..  his  involvement  in 
lawsuits  challenging  the  small  business  set^ 
aside  provisions  of  federal  timber  sales  and 
his  skepticism  about  the  current  level  of 
timber  harvest  on  the  national  forest. 
Crowell  has  been  painted  by  the  envinso- 
mentalists  as  a  "timber  beast." 

Crowell  obliged  the  envlronmentallsU 
during  his  confirmation  hearing  by  suggest- 
ing that  timber  harvests  from  the  national 
forests  could  be  increased  from  the  current 
level  of  about  1 1  billion  board  feet  mnmtmnj 
to  35  billion  board  feet  annually.  He  ateo  re- 
iterated his  belief  that  old  growth  Umbo-  in 
the  Northwest  should  be  harvested  more 
rapidly. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  is  expected  to 
recOTnmend  Crowell's  confirmation.  But  en- 
vironmentalist organizations  have  been  lob- 
bying hard  against  it.  so  there  will  likely  be 
some  opposition  when  the  nomlnatloa 
reaches  the  Senate  floor. 
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Tbe  only  surpriae  in  Crowell's  he&rlnc  wu 
hli  ignorance  of  the  recent  Japanese  re- 
quest that  the  U^.  and  Canada  reduce  their 
exports  to  that  country  by  50  percent— a 
story  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  other 
newspapers  reported  in  late  February.  "You 
haven't  heard  that  the  Japanese  want  us  to 
reduce  lumber  exports  by  50  percent?" 
asked  Sen.  Alan  Dixon.  D-ni. 

"No."  replied  Crowell. 

Sen.  Walter  Huddleaton,  D-Ky..  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  committee,  asked  Crowell 
what  he  would  do  about  Issues  on  which  he 
might  be  compromised  by  prior  business  as- 
sociation. 'I  have  given  my  word  that  I  will 
excuse  myself  from  and  have  no  role  in  deci- 
sions  or  making  policy  that  is  new  or  differ- 
ent from  existing  small  business  set-aside 
provisions  of  tlmt>er  sales."  Crowell  said. 

Sierra  Club  spokesman  Brock  Evans  took 
issue  with  Crowell's  pledge  to  stay  away 
from  affairs  that  would  affect  his  former 
ranployer.  "This  nominee's  background  is 
not  so  broad.  It  reflects  a  very  specialized, 
although  valuable.  Interest."  Evans  said. 

"We  are  pleased  to  have  learned  of  Mr. 
Crowell's  recusal  statement,  in  which  he  has 
pledged  to  recuse  himself  from  those  affairs 
of  his  previous  employers  and  from  the 
small  business  set-aside  program."  Evans 
continued.  "WhUe  we  welcome  the  state- 
ment, we  are  not  sure  which  programs 
within  the  Forest  Service  will  be  affected  by 
that  recusal  statement.  There  is  very  little 
within  the  realm  of  forest  management  and 
tlmt>er  utilization  which  does  not  affect 
Louisiana-Pacific  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  corporation." 

Three  environmentalist  organizations 
showed  up  to  oppose  Crowell's  nomination: 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  Wilderness  Society  and 
the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council. 
The  National  Wildlife  Federation  urged  the 
committee  to  be  sure  Crowell  had  divorced 
himself  from  prior  business  dealings,  but 
did  not  oppose  his  confirmation. 

In  their  attacks  on  Crowell,  environmen- 
talists suggested  that  the  Portland  lawyer 
would  seek  to  revise  regulations  promulgat- 
ed last  year  under  the  National  Fprest  Man- 
agement Act.  Those  regulations  pertain  to 
aU  manner  of  forest  policies,  including  a 
limit  on  the  size  of  clear-cuts,  which  CroweU 
believes  to  be  too  small. 

When  Sen.  Richard  Lugar,  R-Ind.,  asked, 
"Wliy  is  there  this  intensity  of  opposition  to 
your  appointment?"  Crowell  said  that  it  was 
because  of  his  skepticism  regarding  wilder- 
ness and  his  wUllngness  to  depart  from  the 
even-flow  doctrine  regarding  old  growth  for- 
ests. 

But  Crowell  added  that  he  could  develop 
and  maintain  communication  with  those 
groups  which  opposed  him.  "I  would  hope 
that  as  a  result  of  hearing  my  views  in  more 
detail  in  this  hearing  today  and  as  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  communicate  with  the 
groups  who  oppose  me  today,  those  groups 
will  feel  more  comfortable  about  my  job 
performance  than  they  do  today."  he  said. 

Introducing  Crowell  to  the  committee. 
Sen.  liark  Hatfield.  R-Oreg..  said  the  nomi- 
nee would  "strike  a  happy  balance  at  the 
heart  of  Olfford  Pinchot  forestry."  Pinchot 
was  first  chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Mafctny  reference  to  Hatfield's  prediction. 
Peter  Klrby  of  the  Wilderness  Society  told 
the  committee  that  Crowell  "does  not  strike 
a  balance.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  un- 
happy, strident,  pro-timber  philosophy  that 
has  characterized  his  entire  career." 

"Whose  interest  ts  being  served  and  will 
be  served?"  asked  Klrby.  "We  have  a  great 
fear  that  the  objectivity  and  the  profession- 
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allsm  of  the  Forest  Service  will  be  put  in 
jeopardy  by  his  (Crowell's)  prior  associ- 
ation." 

Tom  Barlow  of  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council  said  that  Crowell  "has  tried  to 
keep  the  National  Forest  Management  regu- 
lations as  weak  as  possible." 

Describing  his  transition  from  legal  coun- 
sel to  Louisiana  Pacific  to  assistant  secre- 
tary of  agriculture,  Crowell  drew  a  parallel 
with  a  lawyer  who  becomes  a  judge:  "The 
position  to  which  I  have  been  named  wUl  re- 
quire a  similar  adaptation  on  my  part,  but 
obviously  It  is  a  change  that  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  rtatural,  for  a  lawyer.  I  can  do  no 
more  to  assuage  the  concerns  of  those  who 
are  worried  about  my  open-mindedness 
other  than  to  say  that  representatives  for 
their  viewpoints  will  always  be  able  to  re- 
ceive a  fair  hearing  from  me." 

But  judges  don't  have  deeply  interested 
constituencies  as  Crowell  will  In  his  role  as 
chief  U.S.  timber  policy  maker.  He  will  also 
be  the  focus  of  soil  conservation  issues. 

Crowell  said  all  the  right  things  about  di- 
vorcing himself  from  prior  associations.  But, 
if  confirmed,  he  wUl  be  watched  as  few  sub- 
Cabinet  officers  have  been  watched  in 
recent  years.* 
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A  POEM  BY  NINA  MAE  PORDE 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACITDSETTS 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
oi-able  Foster  Furcolo,  a  former 
Member  of  this  House  and  a  distin- 
guished former  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention a  poem  by  Nina  Mae  Porde,  a 
constituent  of  mine. 

The  poem  expresses  the  essence  of 
our  people's  diversity  of  background 
which  has  in  it  the  common  thread  of 
support  for  the  goal  of  freedom,  a  key- 
stone of  our  country's  existence. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  insert 
a  poem  by  Nina  Mae  Porde  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

To  America  they  came! 

And  to  America  they  come! 

The  people  from  other  lands 

Where  they  all  were  bom! 

Some  of  different  color. 

With  many  varying  creeds. 

Each  group  with  its  thoughts 

Of  what  they  think  they  need! 

We  of  long  time  generations. 

Here  in  this  free  land. 

Try  so  hard  to  welcome 

Those,  who  do  not  understand 

How,  on  down  tliru  the  ages 

We  fought  to  make  us  free. 

And  now  our  country's  freedom 

Is  for  all  who  would  believe 

And  help  us  work  together. 

In  this  blessed  land  we  trod. 

A  country  like  no  other 

Inspired  by  Love  and  Ood!« 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRBSDrTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
April  1,  1981,  I  placed  part  I  of  this 
item  in  the  Record.  It  appeared  on 
page  6138.  This  second  part  of  the  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  Playboy  of  July 
1980  again  confirms  that  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission  did  in  the  Hunts  on 
silver  and  caused  the  price  to  fall 
abruptly. 

Agidn,  I  wish  to  note  that  this 
second  part  consists  of  pertinent  ex- 
tracts from  the  article  and  is  not  com- 
plete: 

SlLVERnitCKR 

[From  Playboy  Magazine,  July  1980] 

The  identify  of  the  new  big  buyers  re- 
mained a  secret  through  August  and  Sep- 
tember, but  what  happened  to  the  price  of 
silver  did  not.  Having  risen  slowly  but  stead- 
Uy  all  year,  the  price  suddenly  jumped  from 
eight  dollars  to  over  $16  in  only  two 
months'  time.  Part  of  the  price  explosion 
was  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  vora- 
cious demand  of  the  big  buyers.  But,  as  the 
CFTC  itself  later  observed,  the  demand  was 
also  consistent  with  the  world-wide  demand 
for  precious  metals  as  a  hedge  against  infla- 
tion and  unstable  politics.  Gold  prices  had 
already  been  surging  upward  for  months. 
Silver  had  remained  relatively  underpriced. 
but  was  catching  up.  On  October  third,  it 
closed  at  $17.88  per  ounce. 

Both  the  Comex  and  the  C.B.O.T.  flew 
Into  a  panic.  Trading  frenzied,  then  dried  up 
as  small  investors  scrambled  for  cover  amid 
nunors  that  the  new  big  buyers  included 
the  Hunts.  Exchange  officitUs  grew  increas- 
ingly anxious.  The  big  buyers  kept  buying 
futures,  but  they  also  kept  talking  delivery 
as  their  old  contracts  matured.  The  ware- 
houses of  the  two  exchanges  held  only 
120,000.000  ounces  of  bullion,  and  that 
amount  was  traded  in  the  month  of  October 
alone.  The  Hunt  Saudi  partnership  Itself 
took  delivery  on  some  40,000,000  ounces. 
Combined  with  the  Hunts'  earlier  pur- 
chases, this  gave  the  group  ownership  of  62 
percent  of  the  stock  in  the  Comex  ware- 
house and  26  i>ercent  of  the  stock  in  the 
Board  of  Trade's  vaults.  International 
Metals  also  traded  some  of  its  futures  for 
another  28,000,000  ounces  of  silver  not  held 
by  the  U.S.  exchanges'  vaults.  Conditions 
looked  ripe  for  a  "squeeze ":  that  situation 
where  there  is  simply  not  enough  bullion 
available  to  meet  the  strict  delivery  terms  of 
the  contracts. 

At  that  point,  the  CFTC  and  the  officials 
of  the  two  exchanges  decided  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  the  Hunts.  Explaining  that  they 
feared  a  squeeze,  the  exchange  officials 
asked  them  if  they  would  consider  selling 
some  of  their  silver.  The  brothers'  answer 
was  no.  What  was  more,  they  said,  they  in- 
tended to  keep  bu}ring  silver  and  to  keep 
taking  delivery  on  it.  They  thought  silver 
was  stUl  a  good  buy.  even  at  the  new  high 
prices.  Besides,  as  Bunker  put  it  with  typical 
understatement.  "If  you  sell,  you  get  into  a 
tax  problem." 

But  Bunker's  assurances  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  cooperate  as  much  as  possible  appar- 
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ently  mollified  the  CFTC  officials;  the 
C.B.O.T.,  however,  concluded  that  it  was 
time  to  act.  In  a  move  aimed  directly  at  the 
Hunts  and  the  other  big  buyers,  the  Board 
of  Trade  raised  the  margin  requirement  and 
declared  that  silver  traders  would  be  limited 
to  3,000,000  ounces  of  futures  contracts. 
Traders  with  more  than  that  would  have  to 
divest  themselves  of  their  excess  futures 
holdings  by  mid-February  1980. 

With  that,  the  battle  lines  were  drawn. 
Bunker  let  it  be  publicly  known  that  he 
thought  the  C.B.O.T.  was  changing  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game,  and  vowed 
to  fight  the  limits  all  the  way.  Privately,  he 
regarded  the  C.B.O.T. 's  action  as  another 
conspiracy  against  him  by  the  Eastern  es- 
tablishment. And  for  once,  he  had  a  good 
prlma-facie  case. 

The  boards  of  both  the  Chicago  and  the 
New  York  exchanges  were  composed  not 
only  of  "outside"  directors  but  also  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  major,  usually  EUutem 
based  brokerage  houses.  Later  testimony 
would  reveal  that  nine  of  the  23  Comex 
board  members  held  short  contracts  on 
38.000.000  ounces  of  sUver.  With  their  1.88- 
billion-doUar  collective  Interest  in  having 
the  price  go  down,  it  Is  easy  to  see  why 
Bunker  did  not  view  them  as  objective  regu- 
lators. At  the  same  time,  though,  the 
C.B.O.T.  restrictions  made  Bunker  even 
more  bullish  on  silver,  because,  as  he  put  It, 
"they  show  a  silver  shortage  exists." 

Bunker  appeared  to  be  right.  Through  No- 
vember and  December,  the  price  of  silver 
rose  faster  than  ever.  By  the  last  day  of 
1979,  the  price  reached  an  astronomical 
$34.45  an  ounce.  Meanwhile,  the  Hunts' 
silver  holdings  kept  increasing.  By  the  end 
of  December,  the  Hunts  and  their  Arab 
partners  held  90,300,000  ounces  of  bullion 
that  the  CFTC  knew  alx>ut  and  another 
40.000,000  ounces  the  Hunts  had  stashed  in 
Europe.  The  Hunt  group  also  held  about 
90,000,000  ounces'  worth  of  sUver  futures, 
most  of  them  due  for  delivery  in  March  on 
the  Comex  in  New  York. 

By  this  time,  the  CFTC  became  concerned 
that  the  silver  positions  held  by  the  Hunts 
and  the  Conti  group  were  "too  large  relative 
to  the  size  of  the  U.S.  and  world  silver  mar- 
kets." Subscribing  to  the  philosophy  that 
the  futures  market  was  not  a  substitute  for 
the  cash  market,  the  commission  deter- 
mined that  the  time  had  come  to  stop  Bunk- 
er's perverse  buying  spree.  A  meeting  to 
decide  what  to  do  was  set  for  January  8, 
1980. 

Then  the  Comex  stepped  in.  On  January 
seventh,  the  exchange  aimounced  new  posi- 
tion limits  restricting  traders  to  no  more 
than  10,000,000  ounces  worth  of  futures 
contracts.  The  effective  date  of  the  limits 
was  set  for  February  18.  The  day  after  the 
Comex  announcement,  the  CFTC  an- 
nounced that  it  was  backing  the  exchange's 
new  limits. 

Bunker  was  incensed.  "I  am  not  a  specula- 
tor. I  am  not  a  market  squeezer,"  he  pro- 
tested. "I  am  just  an  investor  and  holder  in 
silver."  Taking  the  offensive,  he  accused  the 
exchanges  and  the  Government  of  destroy- 
ing the  U.S.  sliver  market  by  changing  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game.  "The 
market  wlU  move  to  Europe,"  he  predicted 
ominously.  "The  silver  market  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Strangely  enough,  the  price  of  silver  fell 
only  one  day  in  the  wake  of  the  Comex  an- 
nouncement, then  started  climbing  even 
higher.  Part  of  the  reason  for  the  continued 
price  spiral,  according  to  an  after-the-fact 
analysis  by  the  CFTC,  was  that  Bunker 
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kept  buying  silver.  On  January  14  and  16, 
the  Hunts  made  agreements  to  take  future 
delivery  on  32,500.000  ounces  of  silver 
(mostly  in  London)  at  various  dates  that 
spring.  The  largest  of  those  contracts  were 
with  Englehard  Minerals.  On  January  17, 
silver  hit  a  record  high  of  $50  an  ounce. 

Bunker  could  hardly  be  Incensed  about 
that.  On  that  one  day,  the  worth  of  the 
Hunts'  silver-bullion  holdings  was  nearly 
four  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  Since  most  of 
that  silver  had  been  acquired  at  less  than 
ten  dollars  an  ounce,  they  had  a  profit  of 
over  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  Bunker 
and  Herbert  had  made  nearly  as  much 
money  in  the  past  six  months  as  their  late 
father  had  made  in  his  entire  lifetime— at 
least  on  paper.  Of  course,  if  Bunker  actually 
sold  all  that  bullion,  he  would  face  enor- 
mous tax  consequences.  The  trick  now  was 
to  figure  a  way  to  utilize  those  huge  gains 
without  having  them  decimated  by  the  tax 
man. 

As  Bimker  pondered  that,  the  exchanges 
decided  to  impose  their  most  stringent  re- 
striction yet.  On  January  21.  the  Comex  an- 
nounced that  trading  would  be  limited  to 
liquidation  orders  only.  There  would  be  no 
more  futures  buying.  The  game  was  closing 
down. 

The  next  day.  the  price  of  silver  plunged 
to  $34,  a  drop  of  ten  dollars  in  a  single  day. 
It  stabilized  shortly  after  that,  and  re- 
mained in  the  mid  to  high  30s  for  the  rest  of 
the  month.  But  in  February,  the  price 
began  to  slide  downward  agaiji.  By  that 
time,  silver  was  literally  coming  out  of  the 
woodwork.  In  response  to  the  new  high 
prices,  old  ladies  had  been  selling  their  tea 
sets.  Families  had  been  hocking  their  silver- 
ware. Coin  collectors  had  been  divesting 
themselves  of  their  collections.  In  January 
and  February  alone,  an  estimated  16.000,000 
ounces  of  sliver  coins  and  an  additional 
6,000.000  ounces  of  scrap  silver  had  come 
onto  the  market.  With  the  price  of  silver 
now  dropping,  some  of  those  small  sellers 
and  small  Investors  began  complaining  to 
the  CFTC  about  the  exchange  restrictions. 

Bunker.  meanwhUe,  remained  as  bullish 
as  ever.  "Why  would  anyone  want  to  sell 
silver  to  get  dollars?"  he  asked  in  amaze- 
ment. "I  guess  they  got  tired  of  polishing 
it." 

Prudently  or  not.  Bimker  practiced  what 
he  preached.  In  early  February,  the  Hunts 
took  delivery  of  26.500.000  ounces  of  bullion 
from  the  Chicago  exchange.  That  brought 
the  brothers'  total  group  holdings  (includ- 
ing their  partnership  with  the  Aratw  and 
their  Eluropean  silver  stash)  to  slightly  over 
155,000.000  ounces.  Instead  of  selling  his  fu- 
tures, most  of  which  were  set  for  delivery  in 
March,  Bunker  simply  rolled  them  forward 
into  the  months  of  May  and  September.  He 
also  bought  a  $4,250,000  stake  in  Goldfield, 
a  sUver-mlning  concern,  and  a  six-and-a-half 
percent  stake  in  his  own  silver  broker,  the 
Bache  Oroup.  In  late  February,  the  Hunts 
made  headlines  in  Dallas  for  an  unusual 
precious-metals-based  employee-benefits 
package.  The  plan  provided  that  Hunt  em- 
ployees could  take  their  bonuses  in  silver, 
gold  or  cash,  whichever  was  highest  at  the 
time  the  benefits  were  paid  out.  That  was 
not  the  act  of  a  man  who  believed  the  price 
of  silver  was  going  to  crater. 

Neither  were  the  things  Bunker  was  doing 
behind  the  scenes.  In  late  February,  with 
the  price  now  hovering  in  the  low  30b. 
Bunker  began  another  global  search  for  a 
silver-buying  partner.  Despite  the  recent 
price  slippages,  the  prospects  looked  good. 
The  Kuwaitis  and  the  Bahrainis  in  Gulf  In- 
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vestment  had  sold  their  silver  near  tbe  top 
of  the  market  for  an  estimated  $22,000,000 
profit.  Elated  by  their  success,  the  group 
was  ready  to  get  ttack  in  the  market  »g*tn 
They  proposed  a  new  venture  in  partneiahlp 
with  Bunker  to  be  caUed  Gulf  Predoua 
Metals.  The  intention  of  this  new  group  was 
to  raise  another  $500,000,000  to  buy  more 
silver,  of  that  total  amount,  Bunker  would 
supply  10  to  20  percent. 

There  followed  a  series  of  meetings  in 
Paris,  the  Persian  Gulf  States  and  Texas. 
One  of  the  meetings  took  place  in  DaUas  on 
February  26.  Among  those  in  attendance 
were  Mario  Araktingl,  a  Greek  Arab  who  ad- 
vises the  Saudi  royal  family  on  investments; 
Mohammed  Ishmael.  a  director  of  the  Arab 
bank  in  Paris;  Sheik  Mahfouz.  the  Saudi 
banker  and  ConnaUy  cUent;  and  the  Hunt 
brothers.  Bunker  and  Hertjert.  After  tbe 
gathering,  the  Arabs  flew  off  to  Bermuda, 
home  base  of  International  Metals,  then 
turned  around  and  went  back  to  DaUas  for 
another  meeting  with  the  HunU. 

MeanwhUe,  with  the  ready  cash  of  Placid 
Oil.  the  Hunts  were  making  several  large 
nonmetal  investmente.  F^acid  bought  the  oil 
reserves  of  a  company  called  Bodcaw  for 
$190,000,000  in  cash,  then  purchand 
$100,000,000  in  stock  in  oil-rich  Louisiana 
Land  and  Exploration  Company.  After  that. 
Placid  iMught  a  9.6  percent  stake  in  coal- 
rich  Gulf  Resources  and  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion, then  announced  a  $350,000,000  tender 
offer  for  the  rest  of  the  stock.  Gulf  Re- 
sources' board  voted  against  the  tender  and 
the  Hunts  backed  off. 

Then  rumors  circulated  that  the  Hunts 
had  an  even  more  prodigious  take-over 
target;  Texaco.  Like  cornering  a  modem 
market,  taking  over  one  of  the  Seven  Sisters 
was  almost  too  absurd  for  most  people  to 
think  about.  By  one  estimate,  taking  over 
the  whole  company  would  have  oast  ten  bil- 
lion dollars  at  prevailing  market  prices. 
Even  the  Hunts,  with  an  estimated  four  bil- 
lion dollars  in  paper  profits  in  sQver,  would 
be  hard  pressed  to  make  that  kind  of  play. 
But  by  that  time,  it  seemed  like  anything 
was  possible  for  the  Texas  brothers.  So. 
while  the  purchases  of  Texaco  stock  by 
Placid  were  never  confirmed,  the  rumors 
continued  to  circulate. 

At  the  same  time,  the  price  of  sOver  con- 
tinued to  drop.  On  March  third,  it  was  at 
$35.20  an  ounce:  but  by  March  14.  it  was 
down  to  $21.  One  reason  for  the  price  drop 
was  the  rapidly  spiraling  interest  rate:  that 
not  only  strengther>ed  the  doUar  but  also 
raised  the  cost  of  buying  on  margin.  An- 
other reason  was  the  fact  that  at  January's 
$50  price,  there  were  fewer  and  fewer  people 
left  who  could  afford  to  buy  silver.  Still  an- 
other reason  was  the  fact  that  world  ten- 
sions had  eased  a  bit— and  the  flight  into 
precious  metals  as  a  haven  from  the  apoc- 
alypse finally  slowed. 

F^r  Bunker  and  his  Arab  partners,  tbe 
continuing  price  drop  spelled  enormous 
trouble.  It  meant,  for  one  thing,  that  the 
value  of  their  already  delivered  silver  bul- 
lion was  decreasing  rapidly.  At  $21  an 
ounce,  the  Hunts'  silver  was  worth  nearly 
two  billion  dollars  less  than  what  It  had 
been  worth  a  few  weeks  before.  That  meant 
so  much  less  collateral  available  for  new 
silver-buying  loans.  Even  worse,  the  decUn- 
ing  prices  meant  that  the  Hunts  had  to  keep 
coming  up  with  more  cash  margin  money  to 
maintain  their  futures  positions,  which  were 
in  the  60,000.000-ounce  range.  By  late 
March,  their  margin  calls  at  Bache  were  in 
excess  of  $10,000,000  per  day. 
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sun  confident  that  sUver  prices  would 
turn  upwmrd  ackln.  Bunker  refused  to  seU 
out.  But  despite  hi*  optlmiam.  prices  contin- 
ued to  drop,  and  the  manln  calls  continued 
to  mount.  Kverythlnf  flnaUy  came  to  a  head 
on  March  3S.  1980.  BM:he  called  Dallas  that 
afternoon  to  Inform  the  Hunts  of  a 
1138.000,000  martin  call  Herbert  responded 
with  a  stunner 
-We  can't  make  it" 

The  Bache  people  could  hardly  believe  It 
Had  their  bigtest  client  reached  the  end  of 
the  rope?  Still  reeling  from  the  thought  of 
It  the  Bache  men  told  Herbert  they  would 
have  to  begin  liquidating  the  HunU'  con- 
tracts. Herbert  indicated  that  they  should 
go  ahead  if  that  was  what  was  required. 

The  next  day.  Bache  sold  off  $100,000,000 
of  Hunt  bullion.  It  also  contacted  the 
CFTC.  Bache  told  the  commission  that  the 
Hunts'  account  carried  an  equity  of  only 
190,000,000  and  that  the  brothers  would 
probably  lose  another  SM.OOO.OOO  in  the 
next  day's  trading.  Combined  with  other 
recent  losses  of  $40,000,000,  that  left  a  defi- 
cit in  the  Hunts'  account  of  some 
>3<,000,000.  More  important  as  far  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  concerned.  It  was  the 
Und  of  news  that  raised  the  specter  of  a 
full-scale  financial  disaster.  Word  that  the 
Hunts'  losses  had  imperiled  the  stability  of 
a  major  brokerage  house  could  drive  the 
market  into  a  panic 

CFTC  chairman  James  Stone  sounded  the 
alarm  to  the  C3ovemment's  financial  heads 
of  state.  A  short  time  later,  fearing  the 
worst  Stone.  Volcker,  SEC  chairman  Harold 
Williams  and  Deputy  Treasury  Secretary 
Robert  Carswell  began  a  round-the-clock 
silver-market  monitoring  session. 

That  same  day.  Bunker  suddenly  turned 
up  in  Paris.  At  eight  p.m.  Paris  time,  which 
was  two  P.M.  in  New  York,  he  released  a  re- 
markable announcement  to  the  press  via  a 
Paris  agency.  His  statement  said  that  he 
and  four  Arab  partners  had  acquired  "more 
than  300,000,000  ounces  of  silver"  and  that 
the  group  was  putting  up  its  hoard  to  back 
the  sale  of  silver  bonds.  The  statement  went 
on  to  say  the  bonds  would  be  distributed 
through  "big  European  banks"  (though  it 
did  not  name  any)  and  promised  that  the 
bonds  would  be  in  denominations  of  varying 
size,  so  as  to  attract  small  Investors  as  well 
as  large  ones.  Bunker's  statement  disclosed 
that  his  partners  in  the  silver-bonds  venture 
were  Prince  Faisal  bin  Abdallah,  Sheik  Al- 
Amoudi.  Mahmoud  Pustok  (a  Saudi  contrac- 
tor and  advisor  to  the  prince)  and  Naji 
Nahas.  the  Brazilian  Lebanese  who  had  pur- 
chased silver  with  the  Contl  group. 

The  announcement  carried  a  host  of  in- 
triguing ramifications.  On  one  level,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  achieved  his  dream:  the 
creation  of  his  own  separate  economy.  Just 
as  the  governments  of  the  world  had  issued 
currencies  by  virtue  of  the  metal  they 
owned.  Btmker  and  his  Arab  partners  were 
now  plaiuiing  to  issue  their  own  "real " 
money,  even  as  the  governments  of  the 
world  were  now  issuing  paper  with  no  metal 
behind  it 

In  reality.  Bunker's  announcement  carried 
a  far  more  desperate  message.  The  silver- 
bonds  arrangements  were  obviously  incom- 
plete, or  he  would  have  been  able  to  name 
the  banks  involved.  With  silver  prices  drop- 
ping and  a  personal  financial  debacle  In  the 
offing.  Bunker  was  apparently  making  % 
last-ditch  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  still  bullish  on  silver. 

The  next  day.  Thursday.  March  27,  the 
sQrer  market  collapsed.  The  price  of  silver 
opened  that  day  at  $15.80  per  ounce.  Then 
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rumors  started  circulating  that  the  Hunts 
had  a  one-blllton-dollar  margin  caU  and 
they  were  not  going  to  be  able  to  meet  it. 
Subsequent  rumors  said  that  Bache  was  on 
the  verge  of  going  under.  The  price  of  silver 
plimmieted  to  $10.80  an  ounce.  The  debacle 
spilled  over  Into  the  stock  market  on  the 
strength  of  an  additional  rumor  that  the 
Hunts  were  selling  off  huge  stock  shares  in 
Louisiana  Land.  Oulf  Resources  and 
Texaco.  The  Dow-Jones  average  dropped  a 
staggering  35.43  poinU.  hitting  its  lowest 
level  in  five  years.  It  looked  to  many  like 
the  sky  was  falling. 

About  that  time,  a  second  wave  of  rumors 
hit  the  streete.  The  Hunts  would  be  able  to 
meet  their  margin  call,  after  all.  "The  price 
of  silver  remained  at  its  $10.80  level,  but  the 
stock  market  rallied  incredibly.  Bargain 
hunters  and  other  buyers  brought  the  Dow- 
Jones  back  up  to  only  3.14  points  below  the 
level  at  which  it  had  begun  the  day. 

Shock  waves  from  the  silver  crash  rever- 
berated around  the  world.  For  the  little  guy. 
there  was  reason  for  rejoicing:  The  break  in 
silver  prices  was  one  of  the  first  big  price 
downturns  in  a  long  time.  For  investors  who 
had  gone  short  on  silver,  it  was  a  time  for 
raking  in  big  profits.  Armand  Hammer, 
chairman  of  Occidental  Petroleum,  for  one. 
reported  a  gain  of  $119,000,000  in  silver's 
slump.  For  Investors  who  had  followed  the 
Hunts,  there  was  reason  for  Jiunping  out  of 
windows:  They  lost  millions  that  they  could 
afford  to  part  with  far  less  easily  than  could 
Bunker  and  Herbert.  But  even  for  those 
who  had  remained  on  the  side  lines,  there 
was  reason  for  grave  concern.  There  had  not 
been  a  day  like  Black  Thursday  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

As  the  world  press  tried  frantically  to 
reach  him.  Bunker  made  himself  unavail- 
able for  comment.  Shortly  after  making  his 
silver-bonds  announcement,  he  left  Paris  on 
a  plane  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  consult  with  his 
Arab  partners.  Having  been  billions  ahead, 
he  was  now  staring  at  billions  in  losses.  The 
only  thing  he  said  before  taking  off  was. 
'It'U  all  come  out  in  the  wash." 

Bunker's  prediction  turned  out  to  be  more 
accurate  than  he  might  have  wished.  In- 
stead of  repeating  Black  Thursday's  deba- 
cle, silver  prices  rallied  to  $13  an  ounce  the 
next  day.  But  Bimker  and  Herl>ert  Hunt 
found  themselves  with  some  of  the  biggest 
losses  In  U.S.  financial  history.  Since  Janu- 
ary, the  value  of  their  silver  bullion  had  de- 
preciated by  nearly  four  billion  dollars.  Be- 
cause most  of  that  silver  had  been  pur- 
chased at  under  ten  dollars  an  ounce,  they 
were  actually  still  a  little  bit  ahead  on  their 
bullion  purchases.  But  they  had  taken  a  tre- 
mendous beating  In  the  futures  market  and 
on  silver  contracts  they  had  purchased 
when  prices  were  in  the  $3S-an-ounce  range. 
The  exact  extent  of  the  Hunts'  troubles  was 
hard  even  for  them  to  determine,  but  it 
quickly  became  clear  that  their  outstanding 
debts  were  in  the  one-and-a-half-billion- 
dollar  range,  including  a  $665,000,000  deliv- 
ery contract  with  Englehard  that  they  could 
not  meet. 

With  much  of  their  holdings  pledged  as 
collateral  on  loans  that,  in  turn,  had  been 
used  to  buy  silver,  the  Hunts  and  their 
tMuikers  were  in  a  double  bind.  The  more 
the  price  went  down,  the  more  they  owed, 
and  the  less  their  original  collateral— their 
sUver— was  worth. 

On  the  Siuiday  following  Black  Thursday. 
Bunker  flew  in  from  Saudi  Arabia  to  meet 
with  Herbert  and  the  Englehard  people  in 
Dallas.  Since  Bunker  was  fatigued,  Herbert 
did  moat  of  the  talking,  and  most  of  what 
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Herbert  had  to  say  sounded  pretty  grim. 
Among  other  things,  he  informed  the  Engle- 
hard men  that  all  the  Hunts'  silver  was  al- 
ready pledged  as  collateral  on  loans,  or,  aa 
he  put  it,  was  "all  under  water."  Such  a  pre- 
dicament might  have  seriously  upset  other 
mortals,  but  not  Bunker  Hunt.  Confronted 
with  his  multibllllon-dollar  troubles,  he 
simply  observed  that  "a  billion  dollars  Isn't 
what  it  used  to  be." 

Despite  their  ability  to  remain  calm,  the 
Hunts  did  not  succeed  in  working  out  a  deal 
with  Englehard  in  Dallas.  So  that  after- 
noon, they  and  the  Englehard  men  flew  to 
Boca  Raton.  Florida,  where  the  heads  of  the 
nation's  largest  banks  had  gathered  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Reserve  City  Bank- 
ers Association.  Volcker  happened  to  be  in 
town  to  give  a  speech  to  the  association,  and 
upon  hearing  of  the  Hunt-Englehard  prob- 
lem, allowed  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
their  trying  to  negotiate  a  loan,  despite  his 
earlier  disapproval  of  lending  for  commod- 
ity-speculation purposes. 

Through  the  night  and  into  the  wee  hours 
of  the  morning,  the  Hunts  and  the  Engle- 
hard men  negotiated  with  the  bankers. 
Volcker  sat  in  on  some  of  the  talks  and.  at 
one  point,  even  appeared  with  a  shirt  over 
his  pajama  top  to  check  on  the  status  of  the 
negotiations.  But  even  under  the  benign 
gaze  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  chair- 
man, the  bankers  could  not  come  to  terms 
with  the  Hunts.  The  brothers'  maze  of 
debts,  commitments  and  interlocking  collat- 
eral was  Just  too  complicated.  As  one  par- 
ticipant put  it  '"There  were  Just  too  many 
loose  ends," 

Nevertheless,  by  the  time  the  sun  rose, 
the  Hunts  and  Englehard  had  managed  to 
reach  an  accommodation.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  deal,  the  Hunts  agreed  to  give  Engle- 
hard 8.500,000  ounces  of  silver  and  a  30  per- 
cent interest  in  their  Canadian  oil  proper- 
ties in  the  Beaufort  Sea.  Although  carried 
on  the  books  as  worth  about  $375,000,000, 
the  Beaufort  Sea  properties  have  a  poten- 
tial worth  estimated  at  $600,000,000  to 
$750,000,000.  But  the  wells  there  have  yet  to 
come  on  production  and  it  may  be  years 
before  they  do.  At  this  point,  the  Hunts  just 
don't  know  how  much  their  deal  with  Engle- 
hard will  cost  them. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Englehard 
agreement,  negotiations  for  a  loan  to  the 
Hunts  picked  up  again.  Fearing  that  the 
Hunts'  inability  to  pay  their  silver  debts 
might  cause  more  major  tremors  in  the  na- 
tion's financial  system.  Fed  chairman 
Volcker  gave  his  tacit  approval  to  a  plan  to 
ball  the  brothers  out.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  deal,  a  consortium  of  banks,  including 
First  National  Bank  of  E>aUas  and  Morgan 
Guaranty  of  New  York,  has  agreed  to  lend 
1.1  billion  dollars  to  a  partnership  composed 
of  the  Hunt  brothers  and  Placid  Oil,  the 
most  viable  entity  under  the  Hunt  family 
corporate  umbrella.  The  partnership,  in 
turn,  wUl  use  the  money  to  pay  off  the 
Htmt  brothers'  sUver  debts. 

The  Hunts'  loan  does  not  come  cheap.  As 
collateral.  Placid  has  mortgaged  substantial- 
ly aU  of  its  oU-and-gas  properties  in  Louisi- 
ana and  the  GuU  of  Mexico:  those  proper- 
ties make  up  roughly  one  half  of  the  compa- 
ny's six  billion  dollars  in  assets.  In  addition. 
Bunker  and  Herbert  have  contributed  col- 
lateral in  the  form  of  63.000,000  ounces  of 
sUver  bullion  and  coal  properties  worth  an 
estimated  $480,000,000.  They  have  also 
agreed  not  to  speculate  in  the  silver  market 
until  the  63,000,000  ounces  of  silver  they 
have  contributed  to  the  partnership  have 
been  sold  off. 
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On  top  of  all  that.  Bunker  and  Herbert 
have  also  had  to  make  some  costly  internal 
family  financing  arrangements.  Fearing 
that  Placid,  the  family  jewel,  might  be  left 
holding  the  bag  if  silver  prices  declined  fur- 
ther, the  Hunt  sisters  insisted  that  the  twys 
put  up  even  more  of  their  own  property  to 
secure  Placid's  interest  in  the  silver  partner- 
ship. Along  with  their  brother  Lamar  (who 
participated  in  the  silver  deal  to  a  much 
lesser  extent  than  did  his  brothers),  Bunker 
and  Herbert  have  mortgaged  their  race 
horses,  furs,  fine  paintings,  coin  collections, 
jewelry  and  cars— as  well  as  more  oil  and 
real-estate  properties.  The  bottom  line  is 
that  in  trying  to  prove  themselves  even 
greater  money  makers  than  their  late 
father,  the  Hunt  brothers  have  ended  up 
putting  the  better  part  of  the  family  empire 
in  hock. 

At  this  writing,  the  future  of  both  Nelson 
Bunker  Hunt  and  the  silver  market  remains 
very  much  up  in  the  air.  Many  analysts  be- 
lieve that  at  $12-$14  an  ounce,  silver  is  now 
drastically  underpriced.  While  prices  may 
not  shoot  through  the  $50-an-ounce  mark 
again  any  time  soon,  there  is  a  good  possibil- 
ity they  could  climb  back  up  to  the  $20-$25 
range.  If  that  happens,  the  HunU  could 
easily  pay  off  their  silver  debts  and  even 
wind  up  with  some  tidy  profits. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  silver  languishes  or 
drops  even  lower,  the  Hunts  could  lose  hun- 
dreds of  millions  more.  In  addition  to  worry- 
ing about  the  price,  they  have  to  pay  inter- 
est on  their  1.1-billion-dollar  loan  at  the 
rate  of  $500,000  per  day,  which  works  out  to 
more  than  $180,000,000  per  year.  The  Hunts 
also  have  to  deal  with  a  market  that  knows 
they  must  sell.  Even  if  silver  is  going  up  in 
the  long  run.  that  selling  will  inevitably 
drive  the  price  downward  in  the  short  term, 
and  the  market  appears  to  be  waiting  for 
that  to  happen.  Finally,  the  Hunts  may  well 
have  to  cope  with  even  more  silver  than 
what  they  have  put  into  the  partnership 
with  Placid.  They  claim  that  they  have  only 
63,000.000  ounces  left.  But  their  huge  pur- 
chases in  1973  and  1974  seem  to  have  been 
lost  in  the  calculations.  The  brothers  may 
actually  hold  another  40.000.000  ounces  of 
silver  in  their  European  stash.  But  as  long 
as  prices  remain  depressed,  that  extra  hoard 
does  them  little  good. 

Whether  or  not  these  dark  clouds  turn 
out  to  have  a  silver  lining,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  brothers  will  be  able  to  pay 
off  their  debts  one  way  or  another.  The 
sheer  size  of  their  nonsilver  holders  makes 
bankruptcy  a  most  remote  possibility.  For 
Bunker,  the  worst  part  of  all  this  is  not  his 
losses  but  the  increasing  amount  of  public 
disclosure  and  Government  inquiry  the 
Hunts  have  been  subjected  to  in  order  to 
pay  off  their  debts.  According  to  his  friends, 
the  stress  of  these  developments  has  caused 
Bunker's  legs  to  sweat  and  even  made  him 
lose  a  little  weight. 

Yet,  as  one  associate  says.  "For  a  man 
who  has  Just  lost  billions,  ht  looks  remark- 
ably calm— but  then,  he's  like  that."  Down 
but  far  from  out.  Bunker  remains  bullish  on 
silver.  He  fully  expects  that  prices  will  rise 
and  that  his  financial  situation  will  take 
care  of  itself.  He  also  believes  he  may  have 
grounds  for  a  lawsuit  against  the  commod- 
ities exchanges  for  changing  the  silver- 
buying  rules.  As  he  put  it  in  a  recent  ap- 
pearance before  a  Congressional  investigat- 
ing committee.  "'The  game  is  not  over." 

The  people  who  know  Bunker  Hunt  best 
don't  doubt  that  for  a  minute.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AGENT  ORANGE  STUDY 

HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

op  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 
•  Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  arrange  for  an  Independent  epi- 
demiological study  of  persons  exposed 
to  the  chemical  dioxin  used  in  the  her- 
bicide, agent  orange,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
(NAS). 

I  first  became  aware  of  the  problem 
when  I  was  contacted  by  a  constituent, 
Mrs.  Judy  Pellner,  whose  husband 
served  in  Vietnam  from  March  1967  to 
March  1968.  Not  only  did  her  husband 
die  at  the  age  of  35  from  heart  disease, 
but  her  first-bom  child  after  his 
return  is  suffering  as  a  result  of 
having  three  kidneys.  According  to 
Mrs.  Pellner.  both  the  child's  pediatri- 
cian and  urologist  felt  her  husband's 
exposure  to  agent  orange  may  possibly 
have  caused  the  defect. 

Later,  after  talking  with  several 
Vietnam  veterans  in  my  district,  I 
became  even  more  concerned  about 
the  effects  of  exposure  to  the  chemi- 
cal dioxin  contained  in  agent  orange. 
Many  veterans  told  me  that  they  felt 
they  should  be  compensated  by  the 
Federal  Government.  They  risked 
their  lives  in  Vietnam  and  now  they 
and  their  families  are  suffering.  They 
feel  the  Government  does  not  want  to 
spend  the  money  on  compensation  and 
that  results  from  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration study,  mandated  by  Congress, 
would  not  be  credible  since  the  VA  is 
too  concerned  about  the  expense  of 
compensating  veterans. 

Determining  whether  veterans 
should  be  compensated  is  extremely 
difficult.  Conclusive  results  justifying 
compensation  to  veterans  and  their 
families  have  not  been  made,  so  many 
are  paying  high  medical  bUls  without 
help  from  the  Government.  We  must 
determine  whether  exposure  to  low 
doses  of  dioxin  does  cause  long-term 
health  problems  to  those  exposed  and 
their  children.  ' 

Determining  whether  low  doses  of 
dioxon  have  long-term  health  effects 
has  been  the  thrust  of  several  indus- 
trial and  Government  studies.  Thou- 
sands of  industrial  workers  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  have  been 
exposed.  About  eight  major  accidents 
have  occurred  worldwide.  Some  chemi- 
cal companies,  such  as  Dow  Chemical 
Corp.,  is  conducting  its  own  study  of 
employees.  The  Kittering  Toxicology 
Laboratory  is  studying  Monsanto 
workers.  The  Australian  equivalent  of 
our  Public  Health  Service  is  studying 
Australian  veterans.  The  Air  Force  is 
studying  approximately  1.200  ranch 
hands  who  sprayed  the  herbicide  in 
Vietnam.  A  study  is  being  conducted 
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to  determine  the  effect  on  citizens  and 
workers  in  and  near  a  Seveso,  Italy, 
plant  which  exploded  in  1976  and  re^ 
leased  large  amounts  of  the  chemical 
into  the  atmosphere.  So,  obviously, 
many  people  have  been  exposed  and* 
much  concern  is  being  displayed.  How- 
ever, the  work  is  diffused,  and  no  con- 
clusive findings  have  resulted. 

That  is  why  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  recommends  a  study  of  a 
broader  population  than  veterans.  To 
really  determine  the  long-term  effect 
of  both  high  and  low  doses  of  dioxon. 
a  population  comprising  industrial  and 
military  people  must  be  conducted.  I 
feel  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
is  the  best  organization  to  conduct 
such  a  study. 

Although  I  am  encouraged  by  con- 
gressional interest  resulting  in  a  re- 
quest for  the  VA  study.  I  am  con- 
cerned by  the  fact  that  the  VA  does 
not  now  have  credibility.  Whether  the 
judgment  is  warranted  is  not  impor- 
tant. The  veterans  do  not  feel  they 
will  be  treated  fairly.  So.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  authorizing  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Himian  Services,  to  conduct  an  inde- 
pendent epidemiological  study  of  per- 
sons exposed  to  agent  orange.  The 
NAS  is  an  eminent  scientific  organiza- 
tion and  does  not  have  a  credibility 
problem.  It  will  look  at  health  effects 
on  a  broad  scale  from  a  strictly  scien- 
tific viewpoint.  Such  a  study  could  be 
extremely  helpful  in  determining  if 
compensation  to  Vietnam  veterans  and 
their  families  is  appropriate. 

For  the  convenience  of  Members  and 
interested  persons,  I  have  included  the 
text  of  the  bill: 

Sbctioh.  1.  (aHl)  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (hereinafter  in  the  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  ar- 
range, in  accordance  with  section  2.  for  the 
conduct  of  an  epidemiological  study,  based 
on  available  information  and  information 
furnished  in  accordance  with  section  3.  to 
determine  if  and  to  what  extent  there  may 
be  long-term  adverse  health  effecU  in 
humans  from  exposure  to  any  of  the  class 
of  chemicals  known  as  "dioxins"  produced 
during  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
phenoxy  herbicides,  and  in  other  processes 
including  the  herbicide  known  as  "Agent 
Orange".  Such  study  shall  give  particular 
attention  to  individuals  who  served  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during 
the  period  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  but  may 
include  others  who  have  been  or  may  have 
been  exposed  to  such  chemicals  when  such 
inclusion  is  feasible  and  appropriate. 

(3)  The  study  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  continued  for  so  long  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  first  report  under  section  4<b) 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  reason- 
able in  light  of  the  possibility  of  developing 
through  the  continuation  of  such  study  sig- 
nificant new  information  on  the  long-term 
adverse  health  effects  in  humans  of  expo- 
sure to  dioxins. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  arrange,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3.  for  the  conduct  of  a 
compreherisive  scientific  analysis  of  the  ex- 
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latlnc  literature  coverlns  other  studies  reUit- 
Inc  to  whether  there  may  be  lonc-tenn 
health  effects  In  hunums  from  exposure  to 
such  dloxlns  or  other  dloxlns. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  request  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  (hereinafter 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Academy")  to 
deslsn,  monitor  the  performance  of,  and 
analyse  the  data  from  a  controlled  eptdemi- 
ologlc  study  and  perform  a  review  and  anal- 
ysis of  aU  pertinent  scientific  literature  as 
required  by  section  1  under  an  arran^ment 
whereby  the  actual  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  Academy  directly  related  to  the  study 
and  analysis  will  be  paid  by  the  Secretary. 
Performance  of  examinations  or  interviews 
will  be  coordinated  by  the  Academ^y  but  per- 
formed by  other  appropriate  institutions.  If 
the  Academy  agrees  to  such  a  request,  the 
Secretary  shall  enter  Into  such  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Academy. 

(b)  If  the  Academy  Is  unwilling  to  conduct 
the  study  required  by  section  1  under  such 
an  arrangement,  then  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  Into  a  similar  arrangement  with  an- 
other appropriate  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entity  to  conduct  such  a  study  and 
analysis. 

(c)  Any  arrangement  entered  Into  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  for  the  conduct  of  the 
study  required  by  section  1(a)  shall  require 
that  reports  on  the  study  be  submitted 
within  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire to  meet  the  requirement  of  section 
4(b).  Any  arrangement  entered  Into  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  for  the  conduct  of  the 
literature  analysis  required  by  section  Kb) 
shall  require  that  the  analysis  be  completed 
and  reports  on  the  study  be  submitted 
within  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire to  meet  the  requirement  of  section 
4<a). 

Sbc.  3.  The  Secretary  may  request  rele- 
vant information  required  by  section  1(a) 
from  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  and  the  head  of  any  agency  from 
which  such  information  Is  requested  shall 
promptly  furnish  such  Information  to  the 
Secretary. 

Sk.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  12  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  a  report  on  the  lit- 
erature analysis  conducted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion Kb). 

(b)  Not  later  than  24  months  after  the 
completion  of  the  protocol  for  the  study  re- 
quired by  section  1(a),  and  annually  thereaf- 
ter until  the  study  Is  completed  or  terminat- 
ed, the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  C^ongress  a  report 
containing— 

(1)  a  description  of  the  results  thus  far  ob- 
tained under  the  study  (Including  support- 
ing data  and  other  materials  provided  by 
the  entity  tliat  conducted  the  study); 

(3)  the  recommendations,  if  any,  of  such 
entity  for  legislative  and  administrative 
actioa:  and 

(3)  such  comments  on  the  results  of  the 
study  and  recommendations  for  legislative 
and  administrative  action  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

Sbc.  5.  The  study  and  literature  analysis 
required  to  be  conducted  by  section  I  shall 
be  conducted  In  lieu  of  the  study  and  litera- 
ture review  and  analysis  required  to  be  con- 
ducted by  section  307(a)  of  Public  Law  96- 
Iftl  (93  Stat.  1097).* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BLACK  WAR 
VETERANS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  INC. 


April  8,  1981 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  TRX  DISTRICT  OP  COLTTIIBIA 
m  THS  HOt78E  OF  RZPRSSEirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
great  body,  the  establishment  of  an  or- 
ganization committed  to  enhancing 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation's  war  veter- 
ans. This  new  organization  is  the 
Black  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  which  has  pledged  to  actively 
assist  veterans  In  securing  all  their  en- 
titlements while  telling  the  Nation  of 
the  contributions  blacks  have  made  in 
maintaining  Ameri<»n  freedom,  even 
though  we  were  not  always  benefici- 
aries of  that  freedom. 

I  invite  you  to  Join  me  in  extending 
a  helping  hand  to  this  and  other  veter- 
an's organizations  in  securing  the 
rights  veterans  have  earned,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  work  to  retain  ade- 
quate funding  for  those  programs 
which  have  truly  assisted  America's 
service  men  and  women. 

For  your  information,  I  would  like  to 
submit  a  list  of  officers  of  the  Black 
Veterans  of  the  United  States,  Inc., 
and  an  outline  of  its  goals  and  objec- 
tives. 
Black  Wab  Veterams  op  thx  United  States, 

IHC, 

List  of  officers:  Rudolph  Ctuistian,  Na- 
tional Commander;  Vernon  Johns,  Jr.,  Chief 
of  Staff;  Edward  Young,  Quartermaster, 
Maurice  Oodley,  Public  Relations:  Maxine 
Cade,  Chief  Counsel. 

Board  of  advisors:  Dr.  Glenwood  P. 
Roane;  Edward  Jackson;  Henry  Powell;  Dr. 
Overton  Johnston:  Rev.  Royal  J.  Nickens. 
Sr.;  Tyree  P.  Pelder,  III;  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Christian. 

The  Bla^k  War  Veterans  Is  a  non-profit 
organization  made  up  of  veterans  who 
served  during  the  following  periods  of  war. 
April  6,  1917  through  November  11,  1918. 
December  7,  1941  through  December  31, 
1946,  June  27,  1950  through  January  31. 
1955.  and  August  5.  1964  through  May  7. 
1975. 

The  purpose  of  the  Black  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  are  Charitable,  Patriotic, 
and  Educational,  to  maintain  true  allegiance 
among  Its  veterans  to  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  and  to  uphold  Its  Consti- 
tution and  Laws;  to  foster  true  Patriotism; 
to  establish  and  strengthen  comradeship 
among  its  members,  to  maintain  and  pro- 
claim the  Instltltlons  of  American  freedom: 
to  preserve  and  defend  the  United  States 
from  all  enemies,  whomsoever,  and  to  perpe- 
trate the  haUowed  memories  of  aU  those 
who  have  given  the  fuU  measure  to  devotion 
to  those  Ideas. 

The  Black  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  has  two  main  objectives: 

First,  to  focus  on  the  delivery  of  all  medi- 
cal, social,  employment,  benefits  and  other 
support  services  to  veterans  in  general  In  an 
effort  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  delivery 
thereof  to  black  war  veterans  by  providing 
technical  assistance  and  guidance  through 
counseling  to  those  black  veterans  re-enter- 


ing American's  malntream  of  society  as  well 
as  to  those  who  are  presently  here;  and 

Second,  to  show  the  contribution  of 
Blacks  In  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
"Our  Black  War  Heroes  from  1916  to  1981— 
the  Missing  Pages  in  U.S.  History."  For  ex- 
ample, few  Americans  realize  that  the  first 
Soldier  to  die  In  America's  fight  for  freedom 
was  a  Black  man,  Chrlspus  Attucks,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  1770. 

Membership  shall  be  conferred  to  (a)  men 
and  women  who  served  honorably  in  any 
branch  of  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  during  the  above  periods,  and  (b)  any 
eligible  person  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
a  post  or  on  active  duty  In  the  Armed 
F\3rces.0 
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FRANCIS  X.  HAYES  ON  PLAIN 
ENGLISH  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OPNEW  JERSET 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE8 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  this  year  em- 
barking on  a  significant  course  in  the 
movement  to  make  laws  and  consumer 
contracts  understandable  to  the  aver- 
age citizen.  The  advent  of  "plain  Eng- 
lish" laws  is  a  step  that  has  been  long 
overdue  and  I  am  particularly  proud 
of  the  fact  that  New  Jersey,  imder  the 
able  leadership  of  Gov.  Brendan 
Byrne  and  Assembly  Speaker  Christo- 
pher Jackman,  has  enacted  a  model 
plain  English  law. 

With  efforts  to  enact  plain  English 
requirements  at  the  Federal  level  be- 
ginning to  gather  wide  support  in  Con- 
gress. I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
the  experience  we  have  had  in  New 
Jersey. 

My  good  friend,  Francis  X.  Hayes, 
an  attorney  from  Jersey  City.  N.J.,  has 
long  been  a  recognized  leader  in  the 
plain  English  movement.  Mr.  Hayes 
recently  wrote  a  very  insightful  and 
informative  article  regarding  the  use 
of  plain  English  in  New  Jersey  law.  I 
recommend  the  Hayes  article  to  you  as 
instructional  and  iiispirational. 

CopiHO  With  the  Plaih  Engush  Law:  A 
Lawyer's  Bookshelp 
(By  Francis  X.  Hayes) 

October  16.  1981  should  signal  the  begin- 
ning of  the  bitter  end  of  turgid  legalese  In 
New  Jersey.  On  this  date  the  New  Jersey 
Plain  English  Law  becomes  effective  (except 
for  insurance  companies,  which  have  a  re- 
prieve until  1982). 

Five  states  have  adopted  plain  English 
laws,  but  only  New  Jersey's  law  severely  im- 
pacts upon  lawyers  in  their  private  practice. 
The  law  states  that  a  consumer  contract 
must  be  written  "in  a  simple,  clear,  under- 
standable and  easily  readable  way."  Each  of 
these  standards  has  a  particular  meaning 
and  function  in  the  psycholinguistlc  field. 
Another  article  I  am  presently  preparing 
discusses  what  the  legislature  may  have 
meant  by  these  standards,  and  what  linguis- 
tics and  English  professors  think  these  ab- 
stract words  mean. 
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The  law  relates  only  to  consumer  transac- 
tions, but  it  is  very  broad.  It  applies  to  leas- 
ing or  licensing  of  real  or  personal  property, 
the  obtaining  of  credit,  insurance  coverage, 
borrowing  money,  purchases  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  and  contracts  for  services, 
including  professional  services  (retainer 
agreements);  provided  that  any  of  the  above 
are  obtained  for  personal,  family  or  house- 
hold purposes. 

Consumer  contracts  Include  "writings  re- 
quired to  complete  the  consumer  transac- 
tions." In  plain  English  this  means  that 
those  Impossible  forms  you  iwive  to  fill  out 
in  order  to  be  reimbursed  by  your  Insurance 
company  will  have  to  be  clear,  understanda- 
ble and  designed  to  be  easUy  filled  out.  It 
also  means  that  the  myriad  of  documents 
required  at  a  real  estate  closing  will  have  to 
be  clear  and  understandable.  Even  if  a 
power  of  attorney  Is  required  In  a  real  estate 
of  financial  transaction,  it  will  have  to  be 
clear  and  imderstandable. 

No  wonder  Assembly  Speaker  Christopher 
Jackman,  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  boasted, 
"this  bill  will  revolutionize  the  legal  profes- 
sion." 

But  not  quite.  The  law,  as  finally  passed, 
does  not  apply  to  professors  of  legal  writing 
and  it  definitely  does  not  apply  to  noncon- 
sumer  transactions,  though  I'll  warrant  that 
many  a  small  businessman  wished  It  did! 

The  act  does  provide  guidelines  that  may 
be  considered  by  a  court  or  Jury  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  consumer  contract  Is 
simple,  clear,  understandable  and  easily 
readable.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  these 
are  guidelines,  not  mandates,  which  merely 
spell  out  things  that  cause  obfuscation  and 
difficulty  of  understanding.  In  general,  the 
law  Is  quite  flexible  and  equitable. 

For  example,  use  of  technical  words  or 
words  of  art  are  not  automatically  violations 
of  the  act.  It  Is  a  defense  to  a  suit  under  the 
act  if  one  can  prove  that  he  tried  In  good 
faith  to  comply  with  the  act.  Most  Impor- 
tant of  all,  even  If  a  consumer  contract  Is 
not  In  plain  English,  the  act  does  not  give 
the  consumer  a  right  to  void  the  contract, 
or  right  of  refusal  to  pay,  in  an  action  to  en- 
force the  contract. 

The  banking. industry  In  New  Jersey  gen- 
erally supported  the  plain  language  legisla- 
tion because  it  eliminates  one  of  the  stand- 
ard defenses  when  a  consumer  is  sued  on  a 
loan  or  has  ills  car  repossessed.  No  longer 
will  the  consumer  be  able  to  assert  that  he 
did  not  understand  the  transaction. 

There  Is  no  requirement  that  consumer 
contracts  be  written  at  any  particular  read- 
ing level.  The  legislature  adopted  a  general 
standard  because  It  felt  courts  and  Juries 
could  decide  from  a  common  sense  view  If  a 
consimier  contract  was  In  plain  English,  I.e. 
from  the  context  and  all  the  circumstances. 
Juries  and  courts  have  had  no  difficulty  In 
coping  with  abstract  concepts,  such  as  de- 
ciding whether  a  person  is  negligent,  or 
whether  a  person  Is  guilty  of  careless  driv- 
ing. I  have  enough  faith  In  Judges  and  Juries 
to  anticipate  they  will  be  able  to  determine 
with  the  same  sort  of  common  sense  wheth- 
er a  consumer  contract  is  In  plain  English. 

If  experience  in  other  sUtes  is  any  guide, 
there  will  be  Uttle  litigation  under  this  act 
unless  lawyers  approach  the  act  as  a  legal 
project  rather  than  an  English  project. 

With  this  general  background  In  mind, 
what  books,  articles  and  reference  materials 
are  available  to  help  the  New  Jersey  lawyer 
kick  the  habit  of  inflicting  cruel  and  unusu- 
al punishment  on  the  mother  tongue?  Al- 
though a  simple,  straightforward  concept, 
plain  English  (or  plain  language— gobbledy- 
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gook  is  not  confined  to  the  English  tongue) 
Is  one  of  the  least  understood  concepts  in 
Jurisprudence.  It  is  ironic  that  plain  English 
laws,  designed  to  remove  confusion,  have 
become  such  a  confusing  subject,  primarily 
due  to  the  Ignorance  of  the  bar  as  to  what 
plain  English  Is  all  about. 

The  first  book  on  your  bookshelf  should 
be  David  Melllnkoffs  classic  "The  Language 
of  the  Law,"  a  Little  Brown  and  Co.  paper- 
back, 1963.  Professor  MeUinkoffs  book  is 
the  definitive  work  that  traces  the  origin, 
development  and  use  of  legalese.  This  526- 
page  book  has  over  a  thousand  footnotes,  23 
pages  of  bibliography,  and  Is  the  rarest  of 
legal  books  because  it  Is  sprightly  and  witti- 
ly written.  Informs  and  entertains. 

A  90-page  paperback  "Plain  English  for 
Lawyers,"  by  Richard  C.  Wydlck.  Carolina 
Academic  Press,  1979,  is  also  must  reading. 
Wydick,  the  dean  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Law  School,  begins  his  book  with  the 
blunt  statement  that  "we  lawyers  can't 
write  plain  English"  and  then  proceeds  to 
tell  us  pithily  how  to  do  so.  This  book  Is  the 
legal  Strunk  and  White.  I  am  sure  you  have 
read  "Elements  of  Style"  In  college,  and  by 
all  means  you  should  reread  this  book! 

Thought  I  do  not  agree  with  Rudolph 
Flesch's  readability  formula,  his  series  of 
books  on  simple  and  clear  writing  should  be 
on  your  bookshelf,  particularly  the  "Art  of 
Readable  Writing,"  and  his  latest  book 
"How  to  Write  Plain  English:  A  Book  for 
Lawyers  and  Consumers, "  published  in  pa- 
perback, 1979  by  Harper  and  Rowe.  This 
latest  book  takes  fifty  of  the  most  complex 
and  convoluted  sections  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  and  puts  them  In  plain  English. 
Flesch  proves  that  It  can  be  done.  His  before 
and  after  illustrations  are  fascinating  and 
he  has  credibility  because  he  was  a  lawyer 
in  Germany  before  coming  to  this  country. 
If  you  wish  to  understand  the  philosophy 
and  root  motivations  of  the  plain  English 
movement,  read  Fred  Rodell's  "Woe  Unto 
you  Lawyers, "  Jeremy  Bentham  may  be  the 
great-grandfather  of  plain  English.  Cardozo 
and  Holmes  the  grandfathers,  but  Fred 
Rodell  Is  the  father  and  godfather  of  plain 
English.  His  enduring  classic,  published  In 
1939,  was  recently  republished  In  paperback 
by  Berkley  Press,  and  his  message  is  still 
being  preached  to  new  generations  of  law- 
yers. I  wonder  If  lawyers  would  pan  him  so 
unmercifully  today,  as  they  did  when  his 
book  first  came  out  in  1939.  Rodell's  book 
may  raise  hackles  under  your  collar,  but  I 
personaUy  feel  that  It  Is  the  most  InsightfiU 
and  prescient  book  on  law  and  lawyers  I 
have  ever  read. 

Though  I  do  not  agree  with  the  solutions 
he  proposed  to  the  perceived  problems.  I 
make  no  apologies  for  otherwise  being  a 
dyed-in-the-wool  disciple  of  Rodell  (con- 
cerned with  the  ends  of  law  and  not  all-con- 
sumed by  the  means),  and  I  credit  film 
along  with  Karl  Llewellyn  and  Jerome 
Frank  for  shaping  my  attitude  and  perspec- 
tive on  law  and  lawyers.  Mao  Tse-Tung  is 
the  only  person  I  know  of,  besides  Shake- 
speare, who  carried  out  Rodell's  solution, 
and  look  what's  happening  in  China  today. 
Finally,  another  classic  is  Reed  Dicker- 
son's  "Fundamentals  of  Legal  Drafting." 
published  in  1965  by  Little  Brown.  This 
book  is  a  treasure  trove  for  any  lawyer  who 
desires  to  draft  lucid  laws,  regulations  or 
legal  documents.  Professor  Dickerson  is  the 
author  of  numerous  law  review  articles  that 
are  critical  of  existing  legal  writing  and 
drafting  courses.  Hopefully,  our  New  Jersey 
law  sch(X>ls  will  soon  institute  pragmatic 
and  sensible  courses  in  legal  writing  and 
drafting. 
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I  counted  In  the  Index  of  Legal  Periodi- 
cals over  500  articles  on  plain  English  and 
legal  writing,  dating  back  to  1940.  There  are 
over  750  articles  in  the  Readers  Oulde  to 
Periodical  Literature. 

The  most  even-iianded  popular  press  arti- 
cle explaining  why  lawyers  write  as  they  do 
can  be  found  In  "The  State  of  the  Lan- 
guage," University  of  California  Prem, 
Berkeley.  CaUfomia,  1980.  This  article,  writ- 
ten by  David  8.  Levlne,  an  ex -Time  Maga- 
zine staffer  and  now  a  practicing  lawyer,  is  a 
penetrating  legal  analysis  of  plain  Eni^iah. 
which  Itself  Is  written  In  plain  English. 

Two  of  the  better  legal  articles  are  MeUin- 
koffs article  on  the  language  of  the  Uni- 
form Commercial  Code.  17  Yale  Law  Jour- 
nal 696.  and  a  scholarly.  Informative  article 
by  Professor  Jeffrey  Davles  of  Rutgera- 
Camden  Law  School,  published  in  63  Virgin- 
ia Law  Review  6  (1977).  Davles  article  is  en- 
titled "Protecting  Consumers  from  Overdla- 
closure  and  Gobbledegook."  It  seu  forth 
the  most  comprehensive  siunmary  of  the 
issues  raised  by  plain  English. 

It  was  fun  to  browse  in  the  Index  of  Legal 
Periodicals.  I  came  across  an  article  on  a 
plain  EInglish  will,  and  a  stiarp  rebuttal  to 
the  article.  I  came  across  articles  on  plain 
English  trusts,  and  fascinating  articles  on 
plain  English  deeds  and  mortgages. 

I  did  not  come  across  an  article  on  plain 
English  briefs,  but  I  going  to  do  an  article 
on  some  of  the  plain  English  briefs  going  to 
do  an  article  on  some  of  the  plain  I  liave 
filed  before  the  Supreme  Ctourt  and  the  Ap- 
pellate Division;  and  maybe  I  will  make  the 
index! 

I  did  come  across  several  articles  on  plain 
English  opinions,  or  maybe  I  should  say  un- 
derstandable and  non-so-windy  opinions. 
Justice  Mark  Sullivan  wrote  an  article  In 
the  New  Jersey  Law  Journal.  Sept.  14,  1978. 
urging  clarity  and  brevity  In  court  opinions. 
He  did  not  say  whether  he  was  Just  as  impa- 
tient with  long-winded  briefs.  As  Rudolph 
Flesch  Is  fond  of  saying.  It  is  easy  for  law- 
yers to  hide  important  legal  principles  In  a 
thicket  of  words. 

Flesch  tells  the  story  about  a  warranty 
that  had  buried  in  Its  verbosity  the  require- 
ment that  the  warranty  be  conditioned 
upon  mailing  or  delivering  the  product  to 
the  factory.  The  product  was  a  baby  grand 
piano. 

An  article  by  Associate  Justice  George 
Smith  of  the  Arkansas  Supreme  court  aiao 
caught  my  attention.  It  was  tlUed  "A 
Primer  of  Opinion  Writing  for  Four  New 
Judges,"  21  Ark.  L.  Rev.  197.  Justice  Smith 
would  take  away  the  machine  gims  from 
Judges— opinions  that  contain  little  mote 
than  the  rat-a-tat-tat  of  cItaUons.  This  15- 
page  article  should  have  a  priority  podtlon 
on  every  Judge's  plain  English  bookshelf. 

But  perhaps  the  best  article  for  a  Judge's 
shelf  is  found  ir  18  TR  Law  Guide  330.  It  Is 
called  "Word  Games  Judges  Plaj-."  and  was 
penned  by  Chief  Justice  Kenneth  J.  O'Coo- 
neU  of  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court  The 
moral  of  this  masterpiece  is  that  even  tine 
plainest  of  words  can  be  misused  because 
some  Judges  do  not  understand  the  function 
words  and  language  perform  in  the  commu- 
nications of  ideas  and  the  analyses  of  prob- 
lems. See  the  famous,  or  should  I  say  infa- 
mous editorial  "Happy  Talk"  in  the  New 
Jersey  Law  Journal,  Nov.  29.  1979,  and  my 
reply,  Dec.  13,  1979.  in  a  letter  to  the  editor. 
Justice  O'ConneU  describes  such  won! 
games  as  slanting  the  facU  in  such  a  wajr 
that  the  conclusion  follows  Inevitably,  the 
use  of  strong  and  emphatic  adjectives  and 
adverbs     (clearly     without     merit)     that 
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hainmi-  the  reader  Into  submiaslveness 
(MeUlnkoff  deacrlbes  UUs  u  the  pompoua 
lancuMC  of  the  law),  and  "The  Hideout  Go 
Seek  Oame"— ao  clear  there  Is  no  need  to 
dte  authority.  There  are  many  other  games 
catalocued  in  this  priceless  article.  Really,  it 
is  a  short  course  on  law,  which  echoes  Ro- 
ddl's  approach— too  often  lawyers  and 
Judges  regard  words,  especially  abstract 
words,  as  having  substance  and  meaning 
without  relation  to  the  real  world  in  which 
they  are  used. 

After  analyzing  all  the  statements  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association  and  the 
lawyers  who  testified  on  the  plain  English 
bai,  I  have  become  convinced  that  the  legal 
profession,  including  the  Judiciary,  is  badly 
in  need  of  training  In  semantic  analysis. 
How  can  we  use  words,  which  are  our  only 
working  tools  for  solving  realistic  everyday 
problems,  without  a  working  knowledge  of 
semantics. 

I  would  suggest  that  reading  the  litera- 
ture on  semantics  is  more  Important  than 
the  advance  sheets.  All  the  plain  English 
laws  In  the  world  will  not  solve  our  langviage 
problem  until  lawyers  understand  what 
words  and  communications  are  all  about. 

There  are  several  excellent  style  books 
and  general  books  on  good  writing,  such  as 
the  "Reader  Over  Your  Shoulder"  by  Eng- 
lish authors  Robert  Graves  and  Alan  Hodge. 
Random  House  (1979)  and  "Simple  and 
Direct"  by  Jacques  Barzun.  The  books  by 
Edwin  Newman.  WUliam  Safire  and  John 
Simon  are  good  antidotes  for  the  diseased 
English  that  lawyers,  bureaucrats  and  edu- 
cators write. 

In  a  class  by  Itself  Is  "The  Grammatical 
l«wyer"  by  Morton  Freeman,  published  by 
the  American  Law  Institute.  Incidentally,  I 
counted  over  a  thousand  cases  in  the  decen- 
nials where  adversarial  ethics  permitted 
suits  to  be  brought  because  of  dangling  par- 
ticiples or  misplaced  modifiers,  and  mis- 
placed and  erroneous  punctuation  marks. 

For  the  lawyer  who  must  learn  that  words 
and  their  meanings  are  not  Just  something 
found  In  a  dictionary,  it  is  essential  to  read 
"Language  in  Thought  and  Action,"  by  S.  I. 
Hayakawa,  a  paper  back  published  by  Har- 
court-Brace  (19«4).  It  would  be  helpful  to 
read  an  insightful  essay  entitled.  "Law  and 
Persuasion.  The  Language  Behavior  of  Law- 
yers," 108  U.  of  Pa.  Law  Rev.  35.  In  this 
enay  Professor  Walter  Probert  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  Law  School  presents  a  se- 
mantic explanatory  review  of  the  symbolic 
and  emotive  functions  of  words  and  the 
verbal  and  nonvert>al  environment  of  words. 
Ronember  good  doctors  do  more  than  treat 
the  symptoms;  so  too  with  plain  English. 
You  cannot  deal  with  plain  English  unless  a 
lawyer  understands  what  language  and 
words  are  all  about  Unfortunately,  too 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject. 

For  nuts  and  bolts  training  In  the  art  of 
writing  plain  English,  lawyers  can  secure 
help  from  the  Document  Design  Center  of 
the  American  Institute  for  Research.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007,  I  highly  recommend  the  publications 
of  this  Institute,  which  is  a  nonprofit  re- 
search Institution  staffed  by  some  of  the 
most  prominent  linguists  In  the  United 
States.  It  puts  out  a  free  monthly  publica- 
tion called  "Simply  States,"  which  disctisses 
the  latest  developments  for  people  who  are 
interested  In  improving  public  communica- 
tion. 

The  Institute  has  Issued  excellent  papers 
and  reports  on  plain  English,  such  as  "How 
to  Draft  More  Understandable  Legal  Docu- 
ments," "What  Is  'Plain  En«Ush'  Anyway?", 
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and  many  other  publications  and  reports 
that  are  available  at  modest  fees  from  the 
Institute. 

I  wish  to  explain  the  lack  of  footnotes  and 
the  colloquial  and  personal  style  of  this  arti- 
cle. I  happen  to  agree  with  Rodell  that  foot- 
notes only  distract  the  reader  and  make 
reading  more  difficult.  For  Rodell's  irrever- 
ent thoughts  about  footnotes,  see  "Goodby 
to  Law  Reviews,"  23  Virginia  L.  Rev.  38. 

If  I  be  faulted  for  too  personal  a  style  for 
a  sober  Journal  like  this— my  defense  Is  that 
I,  Frank  Hayes,  created  and  wrote  this  arti- 
cle and  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  neutered 
or  forced  to  write  so  impersonally  that  these 
"thousands  of  black  marks  on  white  paper" 
(definition  of  words)  may  Just  as  well  be 
considered  by  the  reader  to  come  from  outer 
space. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  Flesch  that 
you  should  always  write  as  you  talk,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  Judicious  blending  of  the  collo- 
quial and  the  formal  makes  for  the  best  rea- 
dable writing. 

No  one  criticizes  lawyers  when  they  talk. 
It  Is  only  when  they  put  pen  to  paper  that  a 
Jekyll-Hyde  change  takes  place. 

Congenital  disease,  I  suppose. 

Unlike  the  other  professions,  which  re- 
quire physical  acts,  law  Is  solely  a  profession 
of  words.  So  lawyers  should  love  language 
and  words,  but  generally  lawyers  are  too 
lazy  to  use  a  Thesaurus  to  find  the  right 
word.  Using  a  string  of  almost  right  words, 
or  repetition.  Is  not  preclseness  in  my  book. 

Plain  English  laws  do  not  change  any  sub- 
stantive legal  rights  and  legal  duties,  nor  do 
such  laws  diminish  the  flow  of  legal  ideas. 
In  a  nutshell,  all  they  say  is  that  complex 
legal  ideas  do  not  have  to  be  communicated 
In  complex  and  convoluted  language. 

To  borrow  from  a  great  President,  lawyers 
have  nothing  to  fear  about  the  plain  Eng- 
lish law  except  fear  itself.* 


SIDNEY  MEYERS  TO  RECEIVE 
THE  DISTINGUISHED  CITIZEN 
AWARD 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OPCALrrORHIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  work  of  Samuel 
Sidney  Meyers  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
the  tribute  which  is  being  paid  to  him 
by  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rlth  on  Sunday.  April  12,  1981. 
The  Dlatlngtilshed  Citizen  Award 
which  Sidney  is  receiving  reflects  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  col- 
leagues. A  leader  in  the  furniture  in- 
dustry, he  is  distinguished  by  his  ac- 
complishments in  the  btisiness  com- 
munity and  by  his  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others. 

President  of  the  Heillg-Meyers  Co., 
he  has  given  to  that  enterprise  more 
than  four  decades  of  dedicated  service, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
National  Home  Furnishings  Associ- 
ation. Despite  the  demands  of  his  pro- 
fessional life,  he  takes  an  active  role  in 
community  life,  and  has  held  numer- 
ous leadership  positions.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Beth  Sholom  Home 
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of  Virginia,  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Richmond  Easter  Seal  Society.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Virginia 
Easter  Seal  Society,  the  Richmond 
Jewish  Federation,  the  Jewish  Family 
Services,  the  Richmond  Jewish  Feder- 
ation Foundation,  and  the  Richmond 
Ambassadors.  He  is  also  a  trustee  of 
the  board  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Center  and  a  member  of  the  Rotary 
Club. 

Sidney  is  admired  by  all  who  know 
him  for  his  innovative  juid  creative  ap- 
proach in  confronting  challenges,  an 
approach  which  Is  mirrored  by  his 
constructive  and  his  compassionate 
outlook  toward  his  friends,  associates, 
and  his  fellow  man.  Consistently,  he 
has  taught  respect  for  humane  values 
not  merely  by  precept  but  by  example. 

Because  of  the  outstanding  work  of 
a  lifetime,  I  feel  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  too  recognize  Sidney's  accomplish- 
ments and  contributions  to  society.* 


GEN.  ANDREW  GOODPASTER:  A 
GOOD  NEIGHBOR 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June 
of  this  year,  my  congressional  dis- 
trict—New York's  26th— will  be  losing 
one  of  our  most  prominent  citizens:  Lt. 
Gen.  Andrew  Goodpaster  who  has 
served  with  distinction  as  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
since  June  of  1977. 

General  Goodpaster  has  been  much 
more  to  us  than  simply  the  Superin- 
tendent of  our  Nation's  outstanding 
military  academy  at  West  Point:  he 
has  been  a  friend,  the  driving  force 
behind  many  of  the  significant 
changes  which  have  strengthened 
West  Point  and  which  have  altered 
the  profile  of  the  Army  officer  going 
into  the  world  after  graduation. 

General  Goodpaster  came  to  West 
Point  in  the  midst  of  turmoil  during 
the  difficult  period  in  1977  when  stu- 
dent morale  was  at  a  nadir  because  of 
the  cheating  scandal  which  rocked 
West  Point,  General  Goodpaster  took 
command  of  the  situation  and  imple- 
mented some  90  percent  of  the 
changes  suggested  by  the  Pentagon  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  training  at  the 
Academy.  Goodpaster's  philosophical 
and  intelligent  assessment  of  the  po- 
tentials and  achievements  of  the  Acad- 
emy have  contributed  to  malting 
USMA  the  fine  institution  that  it  is 
today. 

Diiring  the  general's  tenure  at  West 
Point,  many  significant  developments 
have  occiu'ed  including  the  graduation 
of  the  first  women  cadets.  General 
Goodpaster's  leadership  and  character 
have  made  possible  the  transition  be- 
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tween  an  all  male  school  and  a  coed 
university. 

Over  the  next  few  years.  General 
Goodpaster  will  be  fulfilling  his  serv- 
ice to  our  great  Nation  by  going  to 
Washington  to  advise  the  administra- 
tion on  the  important  MX  missile 
project.  At  that  time,  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  general 
so  that  you  may  come  to  know  him 
and  experience  firsthand  his  wit, 
wisdom,  and  clear  vision  of  our  Na- 
tion's future. 

We  in  the  Hudson  Valley  region  will 
miss  General  Goodpaster  when  he 
goes  south  in  June,  and  I  want  to  wish 
the  general  every  success  in  his  future 
endeavors,  much  health  and  happiness 
to  both  he  and  Mrs.  Goodpaster  along 
the  way.« 


DEMOCRA-nC      VIEW      ON     ECO- 
NOMIC AND  TAX  PROPOSAUS 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OP  CALIPORiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8.  1981 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day marked  the  first  major  address  by 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  Charles  T. 
Manatt  of  California.  Speaking  before 
the  National  Press  Club  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C,  Mr.  Manatt  gave  an  excel- 
lent articulation  of  the  E>emocratic 
Party's  views  on  the  administration's 
economic  and  tax  proposals. 

Sympathetic  to  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  President  and  delighted  at 
the  progress  being  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  others  injured  in  the 
March  30  incident,  Mr.  Manatt  point- 
ed out  that  his  critique  of  the  Republi- 
can proposals  was  neither  personal  nor 
negative.  As  he  has  previously  stated, 
the  role  of  the  loyal  opposition  is  to 
speak  out  when  the  White  House  es- 
pouses policies  the  Democratic  opposi- 
tion views  as  contrary  to  its  principles 
and  its  responsibilities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  take  note  of  the  points 
raised  by  Mr.  Manatt  in  his  speech: 
Remarks  op  Democratic  Natiohal 

Committee  Chairman  Charles  T.  Mamatt 

At  the  outset  today.  I  want  to  express  to 
you  how  deeply  grieved  we  aU  are  over  the 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  President.  Wheth- 
er Republican  or  Democrat,  we  aU  respect 
and  support  the  person  who  holds  the  high- 
est office  In  the  land.  Our  concern  is  with 
President  and  Mrs.  Reagan:  and  his  speedy 
recovery  is  our  prayer. 

It  Is  an  outrage  that  anyone  should  even 
attempt  such  harm.  It  Is,  of  course,  far  more 
lamentable  that  the  President,  his  trusted 
aide  Jim  Brady,  Tim  McCarthy  of  the 
Secret  Service,  and  Policeman  Thomas  Del- 
ahanty  were,  in  fact,  wounded  In  this  act. 
We  wish  them  all  a  speedy  and  complete  re- 
covery. 

Just  as  we,  as  Americans,  respect  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency,  we  also  take  serl- 
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ously  the  political  process  and  functions  of 
Government  And  it  is  about  politics  az>d 
Government  that  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
today. 

I  take  my  bat  off  to  my  Republican  coun- 
terparts for  the  campaign  they  have  moimt- 
ed.  They  have  focused  on  the  mor.t  attrac- 
tive of  themes.  They  have  told  this  country 
that  the  Republicans  have  found  a  way  to 
reduce  inflation  and  balance  the  budget, 
and  do  It  In  a  way  that  is  equitable,  fair,  and 
not  too  palnf  uL 

Certainly,  if  they  had  the  formula  to  do 
tliat.  they  should  have  their  program 
passed.  There  Is  no  question  that  this  coun- 
try wants  an  end  to  inflation.  There  is  no 
question  that  if  It  can  be  done  fairly  and 
equitably  and  without  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  valuable  Government  services. 
It  should  be  done. 

But,  the  Republican  proposals  will  not 
curb  inflation.  They  will  not  be  fair,  equita- 
ble or  painless. 

Do  the  Republicans  even  believe  that 
rhetoric  themselves?  I  think  not  The  Re- 
publicans have  a  hidden  agenda.  In  the 
name  of  fighting  Inflation  and  stimulating 
the  economy,  they  are  attempting  to  roll 
back  50  years  of  progressive  tax  and  social 
policy.  They  want  more  for  the  rich  and  less 
for  the  average  American  family. 

1  have  to  thank  Interior  Secretary  Watt 
for  admitting  the  administration's  real 
game  plan.  He  said  in  New  York  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  "(the  Republicans)  will  use  the 
budget  system  to  be  the  excuse  to  make 
major  policy  decisions  and  changes."  It  is 
the  first  time  I  have  heard  a  member  of  this 
administration  be  so  candid.  It  makes  me 
think  of  John  Mitchell's  advice:  "Watch 
what  we  do.  not  what  we  say." 

I  have  long  suspected  that  this  adminis- 
tration was  not  out  to  cut  programs  because 
there  was  a  budget  deficit.  The  Republicans 
cut  programs  that  help  people  because  they 
Just  plain  do  not  like  those  programs.  The 
Republicans  and  their  special  Interest 
friends  would  not  like  them  even  if  the 
budget  were  running  a  surplus.  They  are 
simply  trying  to  cover  their  tracks  by  stam- 
peding people  with  talk  of  economic  catas- 
trophe. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  examples  of 
how  the  Republicans  are  using  their  simple 
apiieal  of  reducing  the  size  of  Government 
as  a  cloak  to  hide  much  tougher  issues. 
When  it  comes  to  energy,  the  administra- 
tion is  not  Just  following  a  leaner,  slimmer 
version  of  our  national  policy.  It  is  totally 
reversing  field,  putting  money  into  nuclear 
power  and  taking  it  away  from  energy  con- 
servation and  the  development  of  alternate 
energy  resources.  That  is  not  simply  an  ex- 
ercise in  numt>er  shuffling. 

That  is  a  major  policy  question  that 
should  tte  put  squarely  to  the  American 
people. 

Every  poll  taken  in  the  last  year  shows 
the  American  people  want  support  for  con- 
servation and  alternate  energy  sources. 

The  Republicans  and  the  oU  Industry  lob- 
byists read  the  papers  as  well  as  we  do;  they 
know  they  don't  have  the  support.  So  what 
they  can't  get  directly,  they  hope  to  get  in 
the  name  of  slimming  govermnoit  and  bal- 
ancing the  budget 

Or  look  at  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
The  administration  h^***-*'!?  wants  to  do 
away  with  it  Is  it  because  they  want  to 
tighten  the  belt?  No.  Budget  Director  Stock- 
man Eoade  clear  that  this  cut  is  not  a  matter 
of  money  but  of  philosophy.  Just  2  weeks 
ago  he  said  that  he  does  not  "believe  that 
there  is  *  *  *  any  basic  right  to  legal  serv- 
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ices."  I  would  like  that  issue  put  to  an 
American  people  who  believe  In  fair  and 
equal  Justice.  I'd  like  to  see  what  they  have 
to  say. 

The  Republicans  have  also  told  American 
working  people  that  this  budget  is  iislnlf; 
that  it  is  in  their  Interest  They're  wrav, 
and  I  think  they  know  they're  wrong.  Not 
only  is  there  no  safety  net  for  the  truly 
needy,  there  is  no  safety  net  for  the  average 
working  family. 

The  administration  proposes  to  gut  the 
Middle  Income  Tuition  Assistance  Act  to 
take  money  from  hard-pressed  urtian  and 
suburban  school  districts  by  slashing  money 
from  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  to  cut  mass  transit  capital  grants 
by  $1.4  billion  next  year  and  to  phase  out 
operating  subsidies  by  1985:  to  destroy  trade 
adjustment  assistance;  and  to  give  away  our 
national  park  system.  Who  does  all  of  that 
hurt?  The  average  working  family. 

Nor  is  there  any  fairness  in  what  the  Re- 
publicans want  to  do.  Cutbacks  In  mtntumitii 
social  seciirity  benefits,  legal  aid  and  the 
displaced  homemakers  program  hurt  women 
Just  because  that  are  more  economically 
vulnerable  than  mm.  The  (900  mflUoo 
dropped  from  the  veterans'  admtnlstrattoo 
budget  asks  veterans,  particularly  those 
from  Vietnam,  to  l>e  treated  as  second  class 
citizens  in  the  country  for  which  they 
fought 

And  all  of  these  examples  don't  even 
touch  upon  cuts  that  hurt  minorities,  inner 
city  dwellers,  or  farmers  or  calls  for  submtn- 
imum  wage  and  the  gutting  of  OSHA.  There 
the  agenda  Is  not  hidden  at  alL 

In  fact,  the  Republican  budget  is  an  at- 
tempt to  place  a  vastly  Increased  burden  on 
State  and  local  governments.  It  wiU  place 
unbearable  pressures  on  State  and  local 
taxes,  which  hit  the  average  property  tax- 
payer hardest 

In  the  next  3  years,  as  the  impact  to  their 
policies  become  clear  and  the  inequities 
become  apparent  the  Republicans  will  live 
to  regret  their  early  victories— and  so  will  all 
the  rest  of  us. 

On  the  tax  side  of  the  picture,  the  Repub- 
licans' pursuit  of  their  hiddoi  agenda  is 
even  more  blatant  They  say  Kemp-Roth 
will  save  the  economy.  The  experts  don't  be- 
Ueve  it.  I  don't  beUeve  It  We  know  Vice 
President  Bush  doesn't  beUeve  it 

The  whole  argument  is  Just  a  cloak  to 
take  money  from  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  and  to  give  It  to  the  rich.  The 
family  that  earns  $200,000  saves  $23,500  by 
1984.  But  if  you  earn  $20,000  you  are  going 
to  receive  only  $1,450.  And  when  all  of  thii 
is  adjusted  for  "bracket  creep"  caused  by  in- 
flation and  this  year's  Increase  in  payroO 
taxes,  less  than  1  percent  of  American  fami- 
lies will  save  any  money  at  alL  And  what  do 
we  get  for  this  transfer  of  money  to  the 
rich?  Nothing  much. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  Just  re- 
leased a  report  showing  that  If  we  follow 
Kemp-Roth,  the  Pederal  deficit  could  reach 
$100  billion  by  1984.  So  much  for  sopplyiMe 
economics  generating  all  that  budvet-bal- 
andng  tax  revenue.  As  Mo  Odill  aid.  "tt  is 
like  diving  into  an  empty  svtaBodng  pool 
and  hoping  It  would  be  filled  wtth  water 
before  you  hit  bottom." 

Indeed,  the  study  concludes  inflation  does 
not  drop  substantially  and  the  rate  of  capi- 
tal formation  as  a  percentage  of  QNP  wfD 
be  the  same  in  1984  as  it  is  today.  Why?  The 
Republican  tax  program  is  not  targeted. 
There  is  nothing  which  assures  that  tbe 
money  the  wealthy  will  save  will  be  turned 
into  savings  and  investment  There  is  no 
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quanuitee  of  more  Joba  for  American  Work- 
ers. 

There  Is  simply  no  basis  tn  history  to  suc- 
lest  that  dvlnc  ourselves  an  across  the 
board  tax  cut  will  assist  tn  abating  Inflation. 

The  central  point  In  amending  our  tax 
policy  must  be  to  create  more  motivation 
for  capital  formation,  to  increase  productiv- 
ity, and  to  create  more  Jobs  and  a  larger 
ONP.  That  is  how.  on  a  significant  scale,  we 
can  begin  winning  our  battle  with  inflation. 
Tax  reductions  should  be  designed  to  get 
the  greatest  Investment  return  for  every  tax 
dollar  givm  up. 

For  Instance  small  business  must  be  the 
recipient  of  a  substantial  part  of  this  new 
■sslitsnce.  One  clear  example  of  how  to 
target  that  assistance  effectively  would  be 
to  Increase  from  tlOO.OOO  to  $300,000  or 
$350,000,  the  level  to  which  the  lower  corpo- 
rate tax  rate  of  40  percent  applies.  That  will 
directly  strengthen  the  motivation  of  small 
business  to  Invest  and  grow. 

Similarly  targeted  changes  In  Investment 
tax  credits  and  depreciation  will  promote 
further  corporate  Investment,  create  jobs, 
and  Increase  productivity. 

The  entire  Republican  tax  proposal 
simply  gives  enormous  advantages  to  the 
wealthy  and  very  little  or  nothing  for 
middle  and  low  Income  Americans.  That  Is 
unfair  and  unwise.  We  must  see  that  there 
Is  real  tax  equity.  Bracket  creep  and  addi- 
tional social  security  payments  don't  matter 
to  the  highest  Income  earners,  but  they  are 
of  major  importance  to  everyone  else. 
Whether  it  is  social  security  tax  credits  or 
some  other  proposal,  there  must  be  real, 
rather  than  fake,  help  for  the  average 
American  family. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  Republican 
agenda  gives  to  the  rich  but  offers  nothing 
to  those  who  feel  the  pinch  of  Inflation 
most.  It  does  not  call  for  sacrifice  from 
those  who  are  most  able  to  pay  but  rather  It 
makes  life  less  worthwhile  for  those  who 
need  our  parks,  ride  mass  transit,  or  require 
college  tuition  assistance. 

The  Republicans  have  given  up  on  the 
future  In  favor  of  the  status  quo.  There  is 
no  hope  for  the  working  family  In  the 
Stockman  view  of  the  world,  there  Is  only 
cutting  back  and  giving  up.  Just  ask  folks 
who  can't  afford  to  pay  their  heating  bills 
or  a  college  tuition.  Just  ask  the  young 
family  who  can't  afford  to  buy  their  first 
home. 

The  ultimate  failure  of  the  Republican 
philosophy  is  that  it  does  not  see  itself  Im- 
proving our  lives.  And,  fundamentally,  that 
Is  a  message  to  most  Americans  that  they 
cannot  control  their  own  destiny.  Except  for 
the  very  rich  In  our  society,  the  average 
American  can't  assure  a  better  life  without 
a  Government  which  provides  a  way  to 
buQd  a  real  and  brighter  tomorrow. 

There  are  some  things  Individuals  simply 
cannot  do— and  that  Indeed  can  be  done 
better  by  an  efficient,  effective  Govern- 
ment. Was  there  any  way  to  clean  up  the  air 
or  water  before  the  Clean  Air  and  Clean 
Water  Acts?  Was  there  adequate  care  for 
the  elderly  before  medicare?  Was  there  any 
financial  assurance  for  senior  citizens  before 
social  security?  Was  there  any  way  to  pre- 
vent hungry  and  malnourished  children 
before  the  school  lunch  program  and  food 
stamps? 

Tou  know  that  the  answer  to  each  and 
every  one  of  those  questions  Is  "no".  And 
you  and  I  know  that  the  Republicans  really 
have  no  good  alternative  except  to  complain 
that  the  Government  should  not  be  doing 
theae  things  at  all. 
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This  Ideologically-driven  administration  Is 
tied  up  in  knots  by  Its  own  philosophy.  It 
wants  to  make  Government  disappear  even 
if  the  problems  remain.  It  leaves  Itself  no 
flexibility  to  find  workable  solutions.  The 
ctirrent  fascination  with  doing  nothing  will 
wear  off,  I  predict,  when  we  fully  realize 
there  is  much  that  stUl  must  be  done. 

As  Hubert  Humphrey  said: 

'The  moral  test  of  Government  Is  how  It 
treats  those  who  are  In  the  dawn  of  Ufe.  the 
children:  those  who  are  In  the  twilight  of 
life,  the  aged;  and  those  who  are  in  the 
shadows  of  life,  the  sick,  the  needy  and  the 
handicapped." 

We  share  the  vision  of  Hubert  Humphrfey. 
We  reject  the  vision  of  Jesse  Helms. 

I  stand  here  today  and  tell  you  that  the 
Democratic  Party  Is  looking  to  the  future. 
We  are  aggressively  seeking  out  solutions  to 
those  Issues  that  are  going  to  matter  most 
In  the  coming  years.  Just  yesterday,  E>emo- 
crats  on  the  House  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posed an  alternative  approach  to  our  Na- 
tion's economic  challenges.  The  debate  on 
the  budget  will  demonstrate  that  there  are 
real  ways  to  make  Government  more  effi- 
cient, to  fight  Inflation,  and  to  rebuild  our 
economy. 

The  American  people  are  fair.  They  are 
Intelligent.  They  are  pragmatic.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  going  to  ask  In  time  whether 
this  administration's  real  agenda  serves 
their  Interest.  I  know  what  the  answer  will 
be.  As  a  great  Republican  President  once 
said,  "Tou  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time."  Their  answer  will  be  a  re- 
sounding "no". 

And  when  they  make  that  decision,  the 
political  tide  will  change,  and  Indeed, 
change  In  our  direction. 

Thank  goodness. 

And  thank  you.* 


KEN  CORY— 1981  HISTADRUT 
AWARD  HONOREE 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

or  CALirORIf  lA 
Il»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  recogniz- 
ing Mr.  Ken  Cory,  the  Orange  County 
Trade  Union  Council's  1981  Histadrut 
Award  honoree. 

Histadrut  is  an  award  presented 
each  year  to  outstanding  men  and 
women  of  the  labor  community  who 
exemplify  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
friendship  toward  the  nation  of  Israel. 
Funds  raised  through  Histadrut  are 
people-to-people  funds  and  are  target- 
ed directly  to  specific  health,  educa- 
tion, social,  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams. 

Ken  Cory,  one  of  this  year's  two  His- 
tadrut recipients,  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  as  a  public  serv- 
ant on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Orange 
County  and  the  State  of  California. 
During  his  tenure  as  a  State  assembly- 
man. Ken  was  known  as  a  friend  of 
working  men  and  women,  a  protector 
of  consimier  rights,  and  an  advocate 
for  public  education.  Now  in  his 
second  term  as  State  controller.  Ken 
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has  continued  to  champion  the  cause 
of  taxpayers  and  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  presenting  this 
year's  Histadrut  award  to  Ken  Cory, 
the  Orange  County  Trades  Council 
recognizes  a  man  of  the  highest  integ- 
rity, and  personal  commitment  to  the 
service  of  his  community.  Through 
Ken's  efforts  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Callfomians  has  been  made  better. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  honor  to  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  congratu- 
lating Ken  Cory— an  outstanding  man 
of  labor  and  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant—as the  1981  Histadrut  Award  hon- 
oree.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BANKRUPTCY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8.  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  social  security  system  can  be 
identified  at  this  time  as  wed  with 
bankruptcy.  Not  only  is  this  program's 
mismanagement  and  fraud  perpetrat- 
ed by  the  Congress  of  these  United 
States  going  to  cheat  and  irreparably 
injure  many  older  Americans  who 
have  spent  their  lives  paying  Into  the 
system,  but  it  is  going  to  catapult  the 
entire  Government  into  bankruptcy  as 
well. 

The  following  excerpt  from  "The 
Ruff  Times."  April  1.  1981,  by  Howard 
J.  Ruff,  explains  the  crisis  quite  clear- 
ly. I  conunend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Welfare  is  money  taken  from  one  person 
and  given  to  another.  If  you  are  retired, 
money  was  taken  from  your  paycheck  and 
given  to  people  who  were  then  receiving 
Social  Security.  Because  of  that,  you  feel 
It's  right  to  take  the  money  from  present 
workers  to  give  to  you  when  you  retire.  Why 
don't  you  feel  that  way  about  all  other 
taxes?  (Maybe  that's  nbt  such  a  bad  Idea.) 

Here  are  the  facts  of  life.  This  program,  if 
sold  as  an  Insurance  plan  by  private  enter- 
prise, would  have  its  perpetrators  In  jail. 
The  Social  Security  plan  was  a  hoax  and  a 
fraud  from  its  very  beginning.  Sometime  in 
the  Inflationary  Eighties,  the  total  money 
you  will  be  paid  from  the  Social  Security 
System  In  one  year  will  grossly  exceed  the 
total  amount  of  all  contributions  you  made 
during  your  lifetime.  Where  will  all  the 
extra  money  come  from? 

If  you  cant  refute  the  following  facts,  you 
will  have  to  agree  with  me. 

1.  There  Is  no  solution  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity problem  without  limiting  benefits  to 
only  those  who  need  them.  It  needs  far 
more  money  tlian  it  can  collect,  and  your 
contribution  has  already  been  poured  down 
the  Federal  rathole. 

2.  There  is  no  trust  fund,  only  government 
lOU's— promises  to  print  money.  When  the 
money  Is  printed,  it  dilutes  the  savings  and 
purchasing  power  of  every  American.  It  (in- 
flation) will  take  an  avalanche  of  new 
money  to  meet  all  commitments  if  everyone 
accepts  their  check.  If  they  do,  where  does 
the  money  come  from? 
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The  bead  of  the  US  Social  Security  was 
recently  asked  if  It  were  true  that  the  Social 
Security  System  was  in  financial  trouble. 
His  reply  was.  "No!  As  long  as  Congress  has 
the  power  to  continue  raising  taxes,  the 
Social  Security  System  is  in  no  danger."  A 
more  honest  answer  Is.  as  long  as  the  gov- 
ernment has  the  power  to  print  money,  the 
Social  Security  System  will  not  go  broke. 
The  money,  however,  will  go  broke. 

3.  $7  Ml  trillion  will  be  paid  to  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients,  at  present  payment  levels, 
over  and  above  that  which  Is  collected  in 
FICA  taxes  from  those  same  people,  even 
with  no  Inflation  assumptions.  That  Is  more 
than  the  value  of  everything  that  everyone 
in  American  owns.  Where  will  the  money 
come  from? 

4.  If  the  government  merely  Indexes  pay- 
ments to  keep  them  even  with  Inflation, 
which  It  has  done  throughout  the  life  of  the 
program,  the  printing  presses  wUl  have  to 
run  full  time  and  then  some,  guaranteeing  a 
ruinous  inflation. 

5.  You  did  not  "pay  into  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System. "  You  paid  Into  the  Treasury 
General  Fund.  The  government  promised  to 
give  you  that  money  back.  They  never  In- 
tended to.  They  Intended  to  print  new 
money,  or  rip  It  off  from  future  workers. 
They  didn't  keep  it  safe  and  secure  and 
invest  it  for  you.  They  spent  It.  This  is  a 
massive  chain  letter.  You  put  your  name  on 
the  bottom  of  the  list  and  send  your  money 
to  the  guy  at  the  top  and  hope  that  enough 
suckers  will  come  In  at  the  bottom  so  that 
you  will  receive  yours  when  you  get  to  the 
top. 

I  don't  question  that  Social  Security  pay- 
ments have  benefited  many  millions  of 
older  people,  (jovemment  CAN  solve  prob- 
lems with  money.  But  what  about  the  cost 
of  those  solutions  that  will  be  borne  by 
future  generations?  The  Social  Security 
people  admit  this  by  using  such  euphe- 
misms as  "the  pact  between  the  genera- 
tions" to  sugarcoat  the  fact  that  Social  Se- 
curity Is  not  a  contract  with  yourself,  but  a 
contract  with  later  generations  to  pay  you, 
as  you  have  paid  the  previous  generation. 
The  core  of  the  problem  Is  that  they  prom- 
ised you  more  than  they  will  collect  from 
you,  more  than  can  be  collected  from  future 
workers,  and  more  than  can  be  paid  without 
printing  trillions  of  new  dollars. 

That's  all  wonderfully  idealistic,  but  they 
are  being  kind  at  the  expense  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  monetary  system.  The  time  will 
come  when  you  wlU  get  $100,000  a  year  in 
Social  Security  benefits— but  It  won't  be 
enough  to  live  on! 

You  can  argue  all  you  want  about  how 
unjust  It  would  be  not  to  receive  back 
money  after  having  put  money  In.  That  Is 
the  essence  of  my  point.  It  Is  Immoral  to 
promise  that  you  can  take  out  more  money 
than  you  put  in,  yet  that  Is  precisely  what 
happens,  as  payments  are  Indexed  to  higher 
inflation. 

There  is  a  place  in  our  society  for  taking 
care  of  those  who  cannot  take  care  of  them- 
selves, but  there  is  no  place  In  my  catalogue 
of  moral  positions  for  destroying  the  cur- 
rency to  pay  those  who  do  not  need  it. 

We  have  shoved  the  bill  for  payment  for 
this  monstrosity  onto  our  children  and 
grandchildren,  a  form  of  "taxation  without 
representation."  Is  that  moral? 

1.  Slash  the  benefits.  Bring  outgo  down  to 
Income. 

2.  Expand  the  economy  several  times 
faster,  and  Increase  the  birthrate  to  provide 
more  patsies  to  rip-off.  That,  of  course,  is 
impossible. 
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3.  Print  money,  bringing  the  monetary 
system.  Social  Security,  and  everyttilng  else 
crashing  down  around  our  ears.  That  is  the 
Inevitable  choice. 

I  am  trying  to  be  a  realist.  Many  of  our 
subscribers  are  not  realistic  about  this  emo- 
tional issue,  mostly  because  they  don't  un- 
derstand. Ignorance  Is  deadly,  as  Ignorance 
has  brought  our  nation  to  Its  present  pre- 
carious position. 

The  increases  in  Social  Seciirity  payments 
will  offset  more  than  tenfold  every  Reagan 
budget  cut.  It  Is  beyond  and  outside  his  con- 
trol. 

So.  there  you  are  folks.  If  Reagan  gets  his 
whole  program,  and  then  some  (and  his 
injury  may  Increase  the  chances  he  will, 
just  based  on  sympathy),  it  will  only  tempo- 
rarily slow  the  rate  of  Inflation  below  that 
which  we  would  have  had  under  Carter.  In- 
creased Inflation  will  probably  not  take  off 
before  the  fourth  quarter  of  1981,  or  possi 
bly  sometime  next  year,  because  of  the  re- 
cession and  the  slight  slowing  of  the  rate  of 
Increase  in  the  federal  budget.* 


TAX  CREDIT  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  MICHIGAlf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced a  blU  In  the  96th  Congress,  H.R. 
264,  to  correct  an  inadvertent  omission 
in  the  1978  National  Energy  Tax  Act. 
My  bill,  which  was  subsequently  co- 
sponsored  by  37  other  Members,  would 
have  substantially  benefited  our  Na- 
tion's energy  conservation  efforts  and 
helped  relieve  the  high  energy  cost 
burdens  for  millions  of  Americans. 
The  Senate  saw  the  wisdom  of  that 
bill  and  voted  to  insert  its  objective 
into  the  1980  Crude  OU  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Act.  However,  it  was  comin- 
gled  with  other  features  and  the  con- 
ferees, in  revising  the  windfall  profit 
tax  bill,  dropped  the  objective  of  my 
bill. 

Since  I  believe  that  that  objective  is 
sound,  and  should  be  again  considered 
on  its  own  merits,  I  am  introducing  it 
now.  I  invite  other  Members  to  co- 
sponsor  it  and  to  help  seek  its  early 
consideration  and  enactment.  Please 
notify  my  office  of  your  desire  to  co- 
sponsor  the  bill. 

aACKGHOUND  AKD  PURPOSE  OP  BILL 

The  National  Eiiergy  Tax  Act  of  No- 
vember 9,  1978,  Public  Law  95-618. 
provided  a  15-percent  tax  credit  for  ex- 
penditures on  energy  conservation 
measures,  such  as  insulation,  storm 
windows  and  doors,  and  so  forth,  up  to 
$300  credit  for  a  maximum  expendi- 
ture of  $2,000.  The  Congress  in  1978 
clearly  intended,  as  shown  by  the  con- 
ference report  on  that  act  (H.  Rept. 
95-1773,  pp.  42.  43),  that  "owners  and 
renters  would  be  eligible  for  the 
credit."  That  credit  applied  to  resi- 
dences constructed  prior  to  April  20. 
1977,  and  was  intended  to  provide  an 
economic  tax  incentive  to  millions  of 
people  to  insulate  their  homes. 
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However,  the  1978  act  Impoaed  a 
condition  that  the  residential  unit  on 
which  the  taxpayer  made  thoae  ex- 
penditures must  be  the  taxpayer's 
"principal  residence."  The  taxpayer 
could  receive  the  tax  credit  for  making 
such  insulation  expenditures  in  his  or 
her  principal  residence  regardless  of 
whether  the  taxpayer  is  the  landlord 
or  the  tenant. 

But  that  condition  overlooked  a  real 
economic  fact  of  life— namely— very 
few  tenants  would  spend  up  to  $2,000 
to  insulate  a  residence  owned  by  some- 
one else,  just  to  get  a  tax  credit  of 
$300  or  less. 

Furthermore,  the  landlord  would 
not  get  a  tax  credit  for  making  energy 
conservation  expenditures  on  a  dwell- 
ing occupied  by  a  tenant,  because  the 
dwelling  would  not  be  the  landlord's 
principal  residence. 

Hence,  the  net  effect  of  that  condi- 
tion is  to  eliminate  the  tax  credit  in- 
centive that  Congress  intended  for  en- 
couraging insulation  of  millions  of 
homes  occupied  by  tenants. 

Prom  an  energy  conservation  point 
of  view,  it  makes  no  difference  wheth- 
er 10  taxpayers  spend  $20,000  for 
energy  conservation  measures  and  re- 
ceive $3,000  tax  credit  for  10  resi- 
dences which  are  the  principal  resi- 
dences for  each  of  them— or  whether 
the  same  amount  of  money  is  spent 
for  the  same  kind  of  energy  conserva- 
tion measures  and  the  same  amount  of 
tax  credit  received,  by  one  taxpayer, 
for  the  same  number  of  dwellings 
which  are  the  principal  residences  of 
10  different  persons  or  families.  And 
when  the  10  residences  are  insulated, 
the  total  amoimt  of  the  tax  credits, 
and  the  reduction  in  tax  revenues,  are 
precisely  the  same  in  both  cases. 

My  bill  would  allow  the  energy 
credit  for  every  residential  unit  In 
which  the  taxpayer  installs  energy 
<X}nservation  measures,  even  though  it 
is  not  his  or  her  principal  residence,  so 
long  as  it  is  the  principal  residence  of 
someone.  The  bill  would  thus  provide 
the  same  tax  incentive  for  insulating 
residences  that  Congress  intended  in 
the  1978  act,  but  with  the  assurance 
that  every  dwelling,  whether  occupied 
by  the  owner  or  by  a  tenant,  will  be 
within  the  coverage  of  the  tax  incen- 
tive, both  legally  and  realistically. 

This  objective  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  when  it  amended  section  201  of 
the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act. 
H.R.  3919.  96th  Congress.  But  tbe 
Senate  amendment  went  further.  It 
abolished  the  principal  residence  re- 
quirement, in  order  to  make  the  tax 
credit  available  for  vacation  homes, 
and  so  forth. 

My  bill  retains  the  "princii>al  resi- 
dence" requirement  because  I  believe, 
in  view  of  the  great  demand  for  insula- 
tion materials,  that  it  would  be  more 
cost-effective  to  encourage  insulation 
of  year-around  residences  than  vaca- 
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tlon  and  temporary  residoices,  at  least 
untfl  the  demand  for  insvilatlon  mate- 
rials abates.  But  I  see  no  Justification 
for  dlatlnguiithlng  between  year- 
around  residences  occupied  by  owners, 
and  year-around  residences  occupied 
by  tenants  as  their  principal  resi- 
dences. 

Of  course,  my  bill  also  provides  that 
no  taxpayer  can  secure  double  tax 
credits  by  virtue  of  the  energy  conser- 
vation tax  credit  provisions  and  the 
existing  investment  credit  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  made  only  one  change  In  my  bill. 
In  the  96th  Congress,  It  would  have 
applied  to  residences  constructed 
before  April  20.  1977.  Because  of  the 
general  3-year  rule  on  amending  tax 
returns,  and  in  light  of  the  consider- 
able publicity  accorded  to  my  bill 
when  it  was  introduced  in  January 
1979.  I  have  revised  my  present  biU  to 
apply  to  expenditures  made  on  such 
residences  after  December  31.  1978.« 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION REPEALING  STANDARD 
208 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  TKZAS 
tn  THK  HOUSZ  OP  RKPRXSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  AprU  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  repeal  the  Depart- 
ment's current  regulation  requiring 
the  installation  of  passive  occupant  re- 
straint systems. 

During  the  last  administration,  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration issued  a  regulation. 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  208, 
which  would  require  automobile  man- 
ufacturers to  begin  installing  either 
airbags  or  automatic  seatbelts  in  cars. 
The  regulation  requires  Installation  of 
these  restraint  systems  In  large  cars 
beginning  in  model  year  1982.  interme- 
diate cars  in  model  year  1983,  and 
small  cars  in  model  year  1984.  Since 
most  large  and  intermediate  size  cars 
are  manufactured  by  domestic  compa- 
nies, this  implementation  schedule 
means  that  manufacturers  will  have  to 
install  this  equipment  in  their  produc- 
tion several  years  before  foreign  man- 
ufacturers will  be  required  to  do  so. 
Since  the  public  has  shown  little  or  no 
interest  in  buying  either  passive  belts 
or  airbags,  domestic  manufacturers 
will  be  placed  at  a  significant  competi- 
tive disadvantage  because  of  the  im- 
plementation schedule. 

Virtually  everyone  acknowledges 
that  seatbelts,  if  worn,  provide  a  good 
margin  of  safety  in  automobile  acci- 
dents. The  problem,  of  course,  is  get- 
ting people  to  buckle  up.  NHTSA  pro- 
poses to  solve  this  problem  by  requir- 
ing the  installation  of  very  question- 
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able  equipment  At  the  present  time 
there  are  only  two  ways  to  comply 
with  the  standard. 

Pirst,  the  standard  can  be  met  by  in- 
stallation of  passive  seat  belts;  that  is, 
the  kind  that  automatically  wrap 
around  the  occupant  when  he  or  she 
enters  the  automobl'e.  These  seatbelts 
are  uncomfortable  and  Inconvient,  and 
General  Motors'  exi>erience  with  them 
indicates  that  consumers  may  will 
tend  to  cut  them  out  rather  than 
having  to  deal  with  the  Inconvenience 
inherent  with  these  kinds  of  seatbelts. 
If  this  is  indeed  true,  the  consumer  is 
left  with  no  protection  at  all.  Further, 
passive  belts  cannot  be  installed  on 
automobiles  with  bench-type  front 
seats. 

Second,  an  automobile  could  comply 
if  equipped  with  airbags.  Many  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  the  merits  of  air- 
bags  have  been  hotly  debated  In  their 
Chamber  on  a  number  of  occasions  in 
the  last  few  years,  and  this  body  has 
rejected  airbags  time  and  again.  Still 
the  agency  Insists  on  imposing  this 
equipment— of  questionable  effective- 
ness and  high  cost — on  the  American 
consumer. 

In  1979.  the  General  Accounting 
Office  submitted  a  report  to  Congress 
highly  critical  of  the  NHTSA's  passive 
restraint  program.  Among  other 
things,  the  GAO  concluded  that  "the 
extent  of  the  systems'  effectiveness 
needs  to  be  evaluated  •••'•;  that 
tests  indicate  "a  potential  danger  from 
a  deploying  airbag  for  out-of-posltion 
occupants":  and  that  the  EPA  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  "need  to  assign 
high  priority  to  sodium  azide  re- 
search." Sodium  azide  is  the  propel- 
lant  used  to  inflate  the  bag.  In  the  18 
months  since  that  report  was  issued, 
the  debate  has  raged  on,  but  the  re- 
search has  not  been  done. 

Further,  the  price  tag  on  this  untest- 
ed equipment  is  not  low.  When  the 
DOT  regulations  were  first  proposed 
in  1977,  the  agency  estimated  the  unit 
cost  of  each  airbag  installation  to  be 
$112.  The  automakers  disputed  this 
figure.  According  to  the  recent  GAO 
report  on  the  airbag,  the  NHTSA  esti- 
mate was  based  on  assumptions  that 
were  not  realistic.  In  fact,  NHTSA  ma- 
nipulated industry  cost  estimates  to 
arrive  at  its  unreasonably  low  original 
estimate  by  leaving  out  vital  systems 
to  protect  against  accidental  detona- 
tion. 

Since  1977.  the  manufacturers  have 
gained  further  experience  in  the  engi- 
neering and  design  of  the  airbag  sys- 
tems that  will  actually  be  installed  on 
mass  production  vehicles.  Both  GM 
and  Ford  now  estimate  airbag  installa- 
tion costs  ranging  from  $600  to  $850 
per  vehicle.  And  replacement  after 
detonation  would  cost  2^  times  the 
initial  installation— well  over  $1,500. 

Not  only  are  airbags  not  fully  tested 
and  high  in  price,  the  traffic  safety 
implication  of  bags  is  not  clear.  Air- 
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bags  protect  occupants  only  in  frontal 
Impacts.  Frontal  crashes,  however, 
comprise  less  than  SO  percent  of  fatal 
crashes,  but  the  key  is  that  the  occu- 
pant has  to  be  in  the  correct  position 
for  the  airbag  to  be  fully  effective. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  airbag  affords  no  protection  to 
front  seat  occupants  when  the  crash 
involves  a  side  collision,  sideswipe, 
rear-end  collision,  or  the  rollover 
crash.  Safety  belts.  I  point  out.  protect 
occupants  in  all  crash  modes  and  offer 
continued  security  in  second  or  third 
impacts  after  the  airbag  has  deflated. 

Crash  test  experts  have  raised  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  effectiveness 
of  airbag^  If  the  occupant  is  out  of  po- 
sition, and  particularly  children,  who, 
from  my  experience,  are  never  in  the 
correct  position  unless  they  are  in  the 
back  seat  and  buckled  in  with  the 
belts.  Pew  children  are  in  the  safe  po- 
sition and  belted  in.  Not  only  do  air- 
bags  not  protect  out-of-position  occu- 
pants and  children,  but  the  GAO  in- 
vestigations, referred  to  above,  foimd 
that  they  could  actually  be  life  threat- 
ening, especially  to  children. 

The  GAO  report  contains  some  very 
disturbing  results  of  tests  rim  by  Gen- 
eral Motors,  using  young  pigs  as  sub- 
stitutes for  children  in  airbag  tests. 
The  pigs  were  strapped  in  various  posi- 
tions that  children  are  likely  to  be  in. 
Apparently,  a  significant  number 
(about  30  percent)  of  these  pigs  were 
killed  due  to  internal  injuries  caused 
by  the  airbags  hitting  the  abdomens  of 
these  animals,  causing  severe  liver 
damage. 

Over  the  last  4  years,  NHTSA  has 
made  it  high  priority  to  get  airbags 
Into  automobiles.  But  there  are  other 
techniques  for  reducing  accident  fa- 
talities, such  as  road  safety  improve- 
ments, driver  training  improvements, 
increased  enforcement  of  drunken 
driving  and  other  ttaffic  safety  laws, 
and  bridge  reconstruction,  to  name 
Just  a  few.  This  safety  standard  Is  Just 
another  example  of  the  Government 
trying  to  provide  individuals  with  _ 
more  protection  than  they  really  need 
or  want.  Seatbelts  are  available  in 
automobiles,  and  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  manufacturer  be  allowed  to 
remove  them.  If  the  consumer  wishes 
to  wear  his  seatbelt.  it  should  be  avaU- 
able  for  him.  Further.  I  believe  that 
the  NHTSA  should  do  a  much  more 
complete  Job  of  educating  people  as  to 
why  they  should  buckle  up.  If  the 
Government  had  spent  as  much 
money  to  educate  consumers  on  seat- 
belt  use  as  it  has  on  developing  this 
standard,  many  thousands  of  lives 
would  have  been  saved,  and  there 
would  be  absolutely  no  need  to  pursue 
the  requirement  that  passive  restraint 
systems  he  installed  in  motor  vehicles. 

The  passive  restraint  provision  In 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  208  Is 
a  nonsensical  regiilatlon.  It  should  be 
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repealed.  My  legislation  would  do  that, 
and  I  hope  you  will  Join  me  in  support- 
ing this  bill.* 


THE  LIES  OP  HISTORY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 
•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
criminal  Jargon,  with  regard  to  a 
criminal  act.  it  becomes  a  conspiracy 
when  two  or  more  people  plot  to  in- 
flict that  criminal  act  upon  an  individ- 
ual. grou[>s.  a  nation,  or  even  the 
world  at  large.  The  more  victims  in- 
volved, the  more  heinous  the  crime. 

I  have  always  believed.  In  studying 
history,  that  there  were  conspiratorial 
forces  at  work,  that  led  to  the  deaths 
of  himdreds  of  thousands,  if  not  mil- 
lions, in  both  World  Wars  I  and  II. 
One  need  only  read  "The  Pinal  Secret 
of  Pearl  Harbor,"  by  Adm.  Robert  A. 
Theobald,  with  introductions  by  Admi- 
rals Halsey  and  Klmmel  to  find  out  if 
we  were  deliberately  brought  into 
World  War  II.  Then,  after  a  period  of 
almost  60  years,  in  1973.  Colin  Simp- 
son gave  us  the  definitive  expose  of 
what,  who.  where,  and  why  America 
was  brought  into  World  War  I.  The 
title  of  his  book,  simply.  "Lusitania." 

I  leave  It  to  my  colleagues  to  note 
the  amazing  slmlliarities.  such  as  the 
breaking  of  the  German  code  before 
World  War  I  and  the  breaking  of  the 
Japanese  code  prior  to  World  War  II, 
and  discern  for  themselves,  whether  a 
conspiracy  existed. 

One  aspect  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lu- 
sitania, to  psychologically  condition 
the  American  people  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  acted  as  barbarians  in  sink- 
ing the  Lusitania,  was  the  fact,  later 
proved  a  lie,  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  cast  a  commemorative 
medal  for  distribution  to  the  German 
Navy  and  the  public  in  general,  to 
symbolize  the  greatness  of  the 
German  nation. 

The  medal  was  even  listed  in  volume 
XXIX.  No.  5,  May  1916  of  the  Numis- 
matist, as  having  been  struck  on  May 
5,  1915.  with  the  inscription  indicating 
that  "No  Contraband,"  meaning  no 
ammunition  was  on  board  the  Lusi- 
tania. Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  the  Lusi- 
tania was  simk  on  May  7  and  not  May 
5.  Another  falsehood  perpetrated  on 
the  American  people,  was  that  the  Lu- 
sitania was  not  carrying  war  materiel. 
Americans  were  imder  the  impression 
that  the  Lusitania  was  a  pleasure 
ship.  And  yet.  the  British  Admiralty 
openly  designated  the  Lusitania  as  a 
ship  of  war,  and  in  fact,  was  carrying 
tons  of  ammunition. 

To  add  more  to  "Lusitania,"  written 
by  Colin  Simpson,  and  mentioned  ear- 
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ller.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  now  read 
another  chapter  of  verification  as  to 
the  lies  of  history.  The  title  of  this 
chapter,  which  is  XXI  is  simply.  "The 
Lusitania."  It  is  from  the  book.  "False- 
hood In  War-Time. "  by  Arthur  Pon- 
sonby.  a  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  the  year  the  book  was  pub- 
lished—1928.  The  chapter  foUows: 
Falskbood  a  Wak-Tiks 
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(By  Arthur  Ponaonby.  MJ».) 

XXI.  THX  "LDSITAlflA" 

The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  was  a  hid- 
eous tragedy  and  one  of  the  most  terrible 
examples  of  the  barbarity  of  modem  war- 
fare, but.  from  the  point  of  view  of  suffering 
and  loss  of  life,  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
many  other  episodes  In  the  war.  The  very 
crucial  political  significance  of  the  catastro- 
phe, however,  gave  It  special  propaganda 
value  In  inflaming  popular  indignation,  spe- 
cially in  America.  Here  obviously  was  the 
necessary  lever  at  last  to  bring  America  Into 
the  war.  That  Germany  should  not  have 
recognized  that  this  would  be  the  result  of 
such  action  on  her  part  was  one  of  the 
many  illustrations  of  her  total  inability  to 
grasp  the  psychology  of  other  peoples. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  propaganda  it 
was  necessary  to  show  that  the  Germans 
had  blown  up  a  defenceless  passenger  ship 
flying  the  American  flag  and  bearing  only 
civilian  passengers  and  an  ordinary  cargo. 
This  was  represented  as  a  breach  of  interna- 
tional law  and  an  act  of  piracy.  The  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  suppress  certain  facts 
which  emerged  leads  naturally  to  the  con- 
clusion that  other  attempts  were  successful. 
No  inquiry,  such  as  the  Mersey  inquiry,  con- 
ducted in  war-time  with  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  enemy,  can  In  such  circumstances  be 
regarded  as  conclusive. 

The  whole  truth  with  regard  to  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusitania  will  probably  never  be 
cleared  up.  Pour  points  may  be  considered 
here: 

(a)  Whether  she  was  armed. 

(b)  Whether  she  was  carrjring  Canadian 
troops. 

(c)  Whether  she  had  mimltions  on  board. 

(d)  Whether  a  medal  was  Issued  In  Ger- 
many to  commemorate  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania. 

(a)  On  tills  point  there  was  a  conflict  of 
evidence. 

The  Lusitania  was  registered  as  an  auxil- 
iary cruiser.  The  Germans  declared  she  was 
carrying  concealed  guns.  This  was  categori- 
caUy  denied  by  the  captain  in  the  inquiry. 
"She  had  no  weapons  of  offence  or  defence 
and  no  masked  ifuns."  Lord  Mersey  there- 
fore found  this  charge  to  be  untrue. 

(b)  The  same  may  be  said  about  the 
charge  made  by  the  Germans  that  she  was 
transporting  Canadian  troops. 

(c)  These  two  denials  would  be  readily  ac- 
ceptable, were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  at 
first  a  denial  and  then  a  suppression  of  the 
fact  she  was  carrying  munitions  was  at- 
tempted. 

"It  is  equally  untrue  that  the  Lusitania 
was  carrying  ammunition  on  its  final 
voyage."— Daily  Express,  May  11. 1915. 

In  America  there  was  a  threat  to  expel 
Senator  La  Pollette  from  the  Senate  be- 
cause  he  had  stated  that  the  Lusitania  car- 
ried munitions.  But  Mr.  Dudley  Field 
lifalone,  collector  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
confirmed  this  charge  as  true. 

"D.  F.  Malone  revealed  that  the  Lusitania 
carried  large  quantities  of  ammunition  con 
signed  to  the  British  Government,  including 
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4.200  cases  of  Springfield  cartridges.  The 
Wilson  administraUon  refused  to  permit  the 
pubUcatlon  of  the  fact.  One  of  the  principal 
charges  upon  which  the  attempt  to  expel  R. 
M.  La  Pollette  from  the  Senate  was  ^rurU 
was  that  he  had  falsely  declared  that  the 
Lusitania  carried  ammunlUoo.  and  the 
proMcutlon  of  the  Senator  was  dTx>pped 
when  Mr.  Malone  offered  to  testify  on  his 
behalf."-The  NaUon  (New  Tort).  Novem- 
ber 30.  1930. 

It  was  eventuaUy  admitted  that  the  Lusi- 
tania carried  5,400  cases  of  ammunition. 
The  captain  at  the  Inquest  at  Kinaale  sakt 
"There  was  a  second  report,  but  that  might 
possibly  have  been  an  Internal  explosion. " 
The  foreman  of  the  Queenstown  Jury  pro- 
tested tiiat  aU  the  victims  were  not 
drowned.  "I  have  seen  many  of  the  bodiea. 
and  the  people  were  killed;  they  were  blown 
to  pieces." 

The  ship  sank  in  eighteen  minutes,  which 
accounted  for  the  loss  of  so  many  Uvea.  The 
Germans,  in  their  reply  to  the  American 
note,  referred  to  this  point  and  stated: 

"It  is  Impossible  to  decide,  for  Instance 
the  question  whether  the  necessary  oppm-' 
tunity  was  given  to  the  passengers  and  crew 
to  escape.  untU  it  has  been  determined 
whether  or  not  the  Lusitania  provided 
bulkheads  and  boaU  as  ordered  by  the  Ti- 
tanic Conference  for  corresponding  emer- 
gencies in  peace-time,  and  whether  or  not 
ammutUUon  or  explosives  carried  in  defi- 
ance of  the  American  laws  accelerated  the 
sinking  of  the  ship,  which  might  otherwiae 
have  been  expected  either  to  get  out  the 
boats  safely  or  reach  the  coast. 

"Included  In  her  cargo  was  a  small  con- 
signment of  rifle  ammunition  and  shrapnel 
shells  weighing  about  173  tons.  Warnings 
that  the  vessel  would  be  sunk,  afterwante 
traced  to  the  German  Government,  were 
circulated  tn  New  York  before  she  saUed"— 
The  World  Crisis,  by  the  Right  Htm.  Win- 
ston Churchill.  M.P. 

(d)  The  event  having  been  condemned  as  a 
barljarous  act  of  piracy.  It  became  necessary 
to  show  that  the  Germans  gloried  in  It. 

The  first  rumour  was  that  a  special  medal 
had  been  bestowed  on  the  crew  of  the  U- 
boat  which  sunk  the  Lusitania  as  a  rewanl 
for  gallantry.  This  was  dropped  when  the 
medal  turned  out  to  be  a  commemoration 
medal,  not  a  decoration. 

It  was  then  stated  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment had  had  a  medal  struck  tn  com- 
memoration of  the  event,  iMit  after  the  ar- 
mistice had  it  withdrawn  from  drcuJatlML 
In  1919  it  was  found  In  a  shop  in  Berlin.  In 
1920  a  traveUer  In  Berlin.  Frankfurt,  and 
other  parts  of  Germany  could  find  no  one 
who  had  ever  heard  of  It  or  seen  It,  whereas 
in  England  the  medals  were  weU  known  and 
very  easily  obtained.  It  turned  out  that  the 
medal  was  originally  designed  in  Munich  by 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Goetx  and  represents 
the  Lusitania  ad  carrying  arms.  Goetz  may 
be  described  as  a  cartoonist  tn  metal:  his 
work  was  not  official,  and  his  Lusitania 
medal  had  a  very  limited  ctrculation.  Pfew 
Germans  appear  to  have  heard  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  large  numl>er  of  casts  of  the 
medal,  which  gave  the  impreaskHi  here  that 
they  must  be  as  common  as  pence  in  Ger- 
many, was  explained  by  Lord  Newton,  who 
was  in  charge  of  propaganda  at  the  For^gn 
Office  in  1918. 

"I  asked  a  West  End  store  If  tbey  could 
undertake  the  reproduction  of  tt  for  prtjpa- 
ganda  purposes.  They  agreed  to  do  so.  and 
the  medals  were  sold  all  over  the  worid  In 
neutral  countries,  especially  in  America  and 
South  America.  After  some  initial  «t<fHniltj 
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a  gremt  suocess  vu  achieved.  I  believe  it  to 
have  been  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  propa- 
landa."— Evening  Standard,  November  1. 
19M. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Ltisitania 
Medal  Committee  sUted  that  250,000  of  the 
medals  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  were 
given  to  the  Red  Cross  and  St.  Dunstan's. 
Each  medal  was  enclosed  in  a  box  on  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  medals  were  replicas 
of  the  medal  distributed  in  Germany  "to 
commemorate  the  sinking  of  the  Luti- 
tania."  but  many  of  them  \n  England  could 
be  purchased  without  any  box. 

In  addition  to  the  medal,  leaflets  were  cir- 
culated with  pictures  of  the  medal.  In  one 
case  in  Sweden  a  sentence  was  printed  from 
the  KOlnlsche  VolksBeitunr  "We  regard 
with  Joyous  pride  this  newest  exploit  of  our 
fleet."  This  sentence  had  been  torn  from  its 
context,  and  had  been  originally  used  in 
quite  another  connection. 

It  therefore  became  clear  that: 

( 1 )  No  medal  was  given  to  the  crew  of  the 
Oerman  U-boat. 

(2)  No  medal  was  struck  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  event  by  the  Oerman  Govern- 
ment 

(3)  The  German  Government  could  not 
have  withdrawn  a  medal  It  never  Issued. 

(4)  A  metal-worker  in  Munich  designed 
the  medal,  which  was  always  rare  in  Ger- 
many. 

(5)  The  large  number  of  medals  In  circula- 
tion was  due  to  the  reproduction  of  Goetz's 
medal  in  Great  Britain. 

The  propaganda  value  of  the  medal  was 
great,  as  Lord  Newton  admitted.  The  im- 
pression it  created  was  absolutely  and  inten- 
tionally false.* 


SPARE  THE  BUDGET  AX  FOR 
HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PKNlfSYLVAllIA 
nr  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

m  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  House  Budget  Committee  begins 
its  work  on  the  1981  and  1982  budget, 
I  have  written  the  committee  urging 
that  they  disapprove  the  proposed  25- 
percent  rescission  in  funds  for  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  students,  as  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  94-142.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  failure  to  adequately 
fund  this  important  program  would 
represent  a  reneging  of  the  commit- 
ment this  and  previous  Congresses 
made  to  these  special  students. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  94-142  in  1975,  we  placed  in  law 
not  only  our  commitment  to  help  pro- 
vide a  free  appropriate  education  for 
all  handicapped  students  ages  3  to  21, 
we  also  reaffirmed  oiu-  view  that 
handicapped  students  have  a  right  to 
equal  educational  opportunity.  Public 
Law  94-142  offers  important  protec- 
tions that  we  must  continue  to  sup- 
port. The  law  authorizes  services  to 
the  handicapped  at  a  level  of  40  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  education  for  non- 
handicapped  students.  Tet  Federal 
dollars— appropriations— have  not 

begim  to  reach  this  level.  Last  year 
the  appropriation  of  $922  million  rep- 
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resented  only  12  percent  of  the  cost. 
In  Pennsylvania,  like  other  Northeast 
States,  the  Federal  contribution  is 
only  4  percent  because  the  cost  of  spe- 
cial education  is  higher  than  other  re- 
gions of  the  country. 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren has  documented  that  though  we 
have  identified  and  are  serving  an  in- 
creasing number  of  handicapped  stu- 
dents, there  are  many  who  are  still  un- 
served, particularly  children  in  our 
cities,  rural  areas,  migrant  commimi- 
ties,  and  correctional  institutions. 
There  are  waiting  lists  for  children 
needing  evaluation,  particularly  chil- 
dren with  possible  learning  disabilities 
and  emotional  disturbances.  In  my  dis- 
trict in  Allegheny  County,  there  are 
250  to  300  learning  disabled  children 
waiting  to  be  evaluated. 

This  is  a  imique  program.  Funding 
for  this  program,  unlike  many  others, 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  classroom. 
These  fimds  are  used  for  learning. 
They  teach  children  how  to  talk,  how 
to  read,  how  to  write. 

Importantly,  fimds  imder  this  pro- 
gram go  primarily  to  local  schools, 
public  and  private.  If  we  cut  this  pro- 
gram, we  will  see  more  and  more  stu- 
dents being  institutionalized.  In  the 
current  year,  the  Federal  Government 
is  contributing  $200  per  year  per  child. 
The  cost  of  institutionalizing  a  child 
would  range  from  $10,000  to  $20,000. 
Many  of  these  bills  would  be  paid  by 
other  Federal  programs— SSI,  medi- 
care and  medicaid.  Continuing  to  sup- 
port Public  Law  94-142  will  be  cost  ef- 
fective for  the  taxpayer— not  to  men- 
tion the  value  of  opening  doors  in  our 
schools  for  our  disabled  students. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Education  of  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act  has  a  long  bi- 
partisan history.  Aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram are  over  20  years  old.  It  was  a  bi- 
partisan effort  that  started  the  pro- 
gram and  a  bipartisan  effort  that 
modified  it  over  the  years.  Congress 
took  the  initiative.  Congress  must  sus- 
tain the  momentum. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  urged  the 
committee  to  oppose  any  cuts  in  the 
program.  We  cannot  back  off  from  our 
commitment  to  those  to  whom  we 
have  made  this  important  promise.* 


GOSHEN  HISTORIC  TRACK  BILL 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  mtW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  United  States  to  conduct  a  study 
to  determine  the  most  appropriate 
means  of  protecting  the  Goshen  His- 
toric Track  in  Goshen.  N.Y. 

Pursuant  to  this  legislation,  the  Sec- 
retary will  examine  the  feasibility  of 
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entering  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  owners  of  the  track  to  insure 
its  preservation,  piurhasing  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  track  for  inclusion  in 
the  national  park  system  for  recre- 
ational and  educational  uses,  and  such 
other  means  of  preserving  the  track  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  the  Goshen 
Historic  Track  for  quite  some  time. 
This  historic  site  is  currently  undergo- 
ing severe  financial  difficulties,  and 
unless  the  Government  steps  in  to  pre- 
serve this  vital  part  of  our  heritage, 
this  resource  will  be  lost  to  us  forever. 
The  Goshen  Historic  Track  was  the 
site  where  harness  racing,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
spectator  sports  in  America,  first 
biegan.  The  track  came  into  existance 
in  1838,  and  has  been  in  continuous 
operation  since  then.  In  1951,  the  Hall 
of  Fame  of  the  Trotter  was  estab- 
lished at  the  track  and  remains  a  toiu*- 
ist  attraction  to  this  day. 

The  21 -acre  site  of  the  track  has 
been  on  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places  since  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  in  this  great 
Nation  of  ours,  we  have  been  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish  in  regard  to 
our  historic  heritage.  It  is  far  more 
difficult  for  the  United  States  to  chart 
where  we  are  going  when  we  are  not 
sure  where  we  have  been.  It  is  inctmi- 
bent  upon  us  to  strive  to  preserve  for 
our  children  and  for  our  grandchil- 
dren sites  of  importance  to  our  herit- 
age such  as  the  Goshen  Historic 
Track.  A  historic  site  is  one  resource 
which  cannot  be  replaced  once  it  is 
lost.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  in  helping  to  save 
the  Goshen  Historic  Track. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  my  colleagues  in- 
formation, I  am  inserting  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  the  fuU  text  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

H.R. - 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 
manner  in  which  the  area  known  as  the 
Goshen  Historic  Track  in  Goshen,  New 
York,  can  be  protected 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  conduct  a 
study   to  determine   the   most   appropriate 
means  of  protecting  the  Goshen  Historic 
Track  in  Goshen,  New  York.  The  Secretary 
shall  examine  the  feasibility  of— 

(1)  entering  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  owners  of  the  Track  to  insure  its 
preservation; 

(2)  purchasing  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
Track  for  inclusion  In  the  National  Park 
System  for  recreational  and  educational 
uses;  and 

(3)  such  other  means  of  preserving  the 
Track  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate. 

(b)  The  area  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
as  the  Goshen  Historic  Track  is  the  area  of 
approximately    21    acres,    situated    within 
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Goshen.  New  York,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Orange  Avenue,  on  the  south  by 
South  Church  Street,  on  the  west  by  Main 
Street,  and  on  the  East  by  Park  Way. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  Act  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1082.« 


THE  208  STANDARD 

HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

or  IlfDIAK  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  8,  1981 
•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  with  15  co- 
sponsors  which  will  change  the  sched- 
ule of  compliance  of  the  motor  vehicle 
occupant  restraint  safety  standard— 
the  208  standard  as  it  is  known— so 
that  all  passenger  cars,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, large  and  small,  will  have  to 
meet  the  standard  in  the  same  year— 
1984. 

The  208  standard  was  first  issued  in 
1977  under  the  authority  given  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  by  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act.  The  standard  required 
large  cars,  beginning  in  model  year 
1982,  to  be  equipped  with  some  form 
of  passive  restraint,  either  airbags  or 
automatic  seatbelts.  In  1983,  interme- 
diate and  compact  cars  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  standard;  and  in 
1984,  small  cars  would  be  included. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  (April  6), 
the  Department  cf  Transportation  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  change  the 
208  standard  schedule  so  that  large 
cars  would  not  have  to  meet  the  pas- 
sive restraint  requirement  imtil  1983. 
The  schedule  for  intermediate,  com- 
pact, and  small  cars  will  be  unchanged 
imder  the  DOT  announcement. 

WhUe  we  believe  the  new  schedule 
by  DOT  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, we  do  not  feel  it  goes  far  enough. 
The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  apply  the  208  standard  to  all 
cars  equally  with  compliance  mandat- 
ed in  1984. 

Our  bill  has  several  advantages  over 
the  present  208  schedule.  It  provides 
substantial  cost  savings  to  consumers 
and  manufacturers  by  making  the  new 
effective  model  year  1984.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  estimated 
that  just  a  1-year  deferral  of  the  effec- 
tive date  for  large  cars  would  save  the 
consimiers  of  America  between  $50 
and  $70  million  and  fialher  would 
save  manufacturers  between  $31  and 
$43  million.  The  Secretary's  cost  anal- 
ysis is  based  on  an  auto  sales  produc- 
tion model  year  of  1  million  units  of 
large-sized  passenger  vehicles 

equipped  with  the  less  expensive  auto- 
matic belts  in  each  car. 

Under  our  bill,  the  savings  to  con- 
sumers and  manufacturers  would  be 
substantially  higher  than  those  indi- 
cated by  the  Secretary's  action  of  de- 
lajring  compliance  of  large  cars  by  only 
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1  year.  By  delaying  compliance  of 
large  cars  by  2  years,  and  intermediate 
and  compact  cars  by  1  year,  the  sav- 
ings would  be  considerably  higher. 
These  savings  would  assist  in  the  reju- 
venation of  the  domestic  industry,  pro- 
vide manufacturers  additional  capital 
for  retooling,  and  assist  modernization 
efforts  that  are  so  desperately  needed 
in  the  next  few  years. 

Another  advantage  offered  by  our 
bill  would  be  to  improve  the  competi- 
tiveness of  American-made  cars  with 
imports. 

Since  most  imports  would  not  fall 
under  the  208  standard  imtU  1984.  the 
present  schedule  would  give  most  im- 
ports a  price  advantage  of  perhaps  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  dollars  per  car  for 
one  full  model  year  over  large,  inter- 
mediate, and  compact  U.S.-made  cars. 
With  imports  already  capturing  over 
20  percent  of  the  U.S.  market,  such  an 
advantage  would  no  doubt  further 
contribute  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
U.S.  industry. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  controversy 
caused  by  the  208  standard.  This  is  an 
issue  which  has  been  before  the  House 
on  numerous  occasions.  However,  it 
has  never  been  resolved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  many  Members.  We  believe 
the  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  will 
lay  the  issue  to  rest  once  and  for  all.  It 
continues  to  mandate  the  increased 
safety  provided  by  passive  restraints 
while  addressing  the  concerns  and 
needs  of  domestic  manufacturers.  This 
legislation  is  the  most  sensible  and 
reasonable  approach  to  problems  of 
passive  restraints  yet  introduced. 

The  domestic  manufacturers  have 
suffered  a  $4  billion  loss  in  1980  while 
facing  the  ongoing  expensive  change- 
over to  small  car  production.  The  na- 
tionwide economic  cyclical  downturn, 
coupled  with  the  loss  of  market  shares 
to  imported  cars,  especially  Japanese 
manufacturers,  have  left  the  future  of 
the  U.S.  auto  industry  in  doubt. 
Therefore,  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  and  particularly  the  Sub- 
committee on  Telecommunications, 
Consumer  Protection,  and  Finance, 
should  hold  hearings  on  the  bill  as 
soon  as  possible.* 


NICARAGUA  CUTOFF 
WARRANTED 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  April  2,  I  was  engaged  in  a 
discussion  over  the  merits  on  the  ad- 
ministration's cutoff  of  aid  to  Nicara- 
gua, and  chaUenged  by  two  of  my  col- 
legues  to  come  up  with  the  hard  evi- 
dence that  the  Nicaraguans  were  inti- 
mately involved  in  the  flow  of  weap- 
ons and  guerrillas  into  EH  Salvador. 
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That  evidence  is  contained  in  a  brief- 
ing report  issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  February  23,  1981-Special 
Report  No.  80.  It  would  be  too  costly 
to  reprint  here,  but  I  would  like  to 
assure  my  coUeagues  that  such  evi- 
dence does  exist,  and  that  I  have  sent 
copies  to  the  two  colleagues  with 
which  I  had  the  discussion. 

And  while  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the 
merits  of  continuing  aid  to  Nicaragua, 
I  would  like  to  offer  the  foUowing  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Albany 
Times-Union  on  April  6,  1981.  As  this 
article  points  out,  not  only  is  Nicara- 
gua involved  in  the  instigation  of  left- 
ist violence  throughout  Latin  America, 
but  the  ruling  Sandinistas  have  quick- 
ly become  the  most  flagrant  violators 
of  human  rights  in  the  region. 

The  article  foUows: 

Busiest  Prison 

Human  rights  critics  obsessed  with  the  im- 
perfections of  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala 
apparently  haven't  noticed  that  revolution- 
ary Nicaragua  has  t>ecome.  for  its  size,  the 
pre-eminent  Jailer  of  poUtical  prisoners  in 
Latin  America. 

At  last  count— compiled  by  Juan  Esteban 
Gonzalez,  director  of  Nicaragua's  church- 
sponsored  Human  Rights  Commission— the 
neo-Marxists  Sandinlsta  government  was 
holding  some  8.000  political  prisoners. 

By  contrast,  the  rightist  government  of 
Chile,  long  a  ritual  punching  bag  for  Latin 
leftists  and  American  liberals,  is  currently 
detaining  something  less  than  100  persons 
who  might  reasonably  be  considered  politi- 
cal prisoners. 

Of  those  imprisoned  by  the  Sandinistas, 
about  6.500  are  former  members  of  the 
Nicaraguan  National  Guard  that  was  dis- 
banded by  the  new  government  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  late  Anastasio  Somooa  in 
July  1979. 

The  Sandinistas  had  promised  that  all  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  would  be  released  within 
a  matter  of  months  pending  a  routine 
screening  process  to  identify  guardsmen  sus- 
pected of  "war  crimes"  committed  during 
the  Nicaraguan  civil  war.  Those  assurances, 
made  in  August  and  September  of  1979, 
have  proved  worthless. 

The  remaining  1,500  political  prisoners 
are  civilians  arrested  since  the  Sandinlsta 
takeover.  They  include  some  supporters  of 
the  Somoza  regime,  but  also  Social  Demo- 
crats, other  moderates,  and  persons  bold 
enough  to  have  publicly  criticized  the  San- 
dinista's  increasingly  Marxist  tilt. 

For  their  pains,  these  dissidenU  have  been 
Incarcerated  without  trials  in  a  network  of 
20  or  so  political  prisons,  four  of  which  are 
located  in  the  capital  city  of  vinn»pii« 

The  details  of  these  and  other  human 
rights  abuses,  including  documented  cases 
of  torture  and  execution,  were  pieced  to- 
gether by  Nicaragua's  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, the  same  body  that  had  earlier  vo- 
ciferously criticized  the  Somoza  regime. 

But  even  at  the  height  of  his  power. 
Somoza  had  never  dared  to  close  down  the 
commission  or  confiscate  ite  p«tn«fmk«i.yiy 
collected  files. 

The  Sandinistas  recently  did  Just  that, 
and  without  causing  so  much  as  a  npple  in 
most  of  the  Western  press.* 
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BANKRUPTCY  OF  THE  U.S. 
GOVERNMENT  DEFINED 


^     HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  OBOIOIA 
nf  THS  HOUSE  or  RXPRKSDfTATTVXS 

Wednesday.  April  S,  1981 
•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
classic  case  of  bankruptcy  is  defined 
when  your  debts  exceed  your  ability  to 
pay  those  debts.  This  is  in  fact  where 
we  are  headed  in  this  decade  even  If 
we  pass  Mr.  Reagan's  present  budget 
proposal.  Robert  Kinsman  succinctly 
and  graphically  explains  this  in  this 
"Low  Risk  Advisory  Letter,"  published 
March  8,  1981.  Howard  J.  Ruff  re- 
printed the  explanation  In  the  Ruff 
Times,  April  1,  1981.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend my  colleagues  read  the  selec- 
tion. The  article  follows: 

IHTXKXST  OH  THX  NATIOMAI.  DKBT,  PUBLIC  AND 
PWVAT* 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  with  the 
total  federal  government  debt  running 
about  $930  bUlion,  the  interest  payments 
alone  were  projected  for  the  year  at  Just 
over  >93  billion  (10.1  percent).  Remember, 
that's  Interest  alone. 

Now,  if  there  is  no  increase  in  the  federal 
debt,  except  for  accrued  interest  on  it  and 
interest  rates  on  it  don't  increase  at  all  (an 
impossibility  since  even  Reagan  Is  project- 
ing a  debt  Increase  of  $125  billion  by  fiscal 
year  1984),  the  Interest  payments  alone  wUl 
increase  to  over  $185  billion  per  year  by  the 
spring  of  1988.  (This  still  understates  the 
problem,  as  it  makes  very  low  inflation  as- 
sumptions. HJR) 

I  realize  that  these  numbers  are  so  large 
we  can't  grasp  them  fully.  But.  perhaps  this 
will  help.  The  total  ciurency  in  circulation 
in  the  n.S.  right  now  is  Just  imder  $133  bil- 
lion. If  the  government  had  to  use  cold  cash 
to  pay  the  debt  Interest  this  year,  it  would 
use  up  70  percent  of  the  greenbacks  in  circu- 
lation! By  1988.  it  wUl  need  40  percent  more 
than  the  cash  now  available.  Fortunately 
for  the  government  (and  unfortunately  for 
us),  the  debt  interest  Is  paid  by  credits  to 
bank  accounts  which  involves  a  broader 
definition  of  money  than  Just  currency.  The 
money  is  inflated,  even  without  printing  it. 

The  government  debt  is  Just  a  goodly  frac- 
tion of  the  total  debt  of  the  nation.  That 
figure  totals  $4.3  trlUion  now.  And  the  inter- 
est on  it  is  above  $430  billion  per  year.  That 
amount  Is  more  than  the  definition  of  total 
current  U.S.  money  supply  known  as  MIB 
($418.5  bUllon). 

In  other  words,  if  all  of  MIB  was  used  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  in  the  (»untry, 
we'd  stUl  come  up  short. 

Now,  are  you  ready  for  this?  Without 
paying  off  some  of  that  debt,  and  again  as- 
suming no  increase  in  it  except  for  the  bor- 
rowed interest,  and  assuming  a  constant  in- 
terest rate  paid  on  the  debt,  the  interest 
alone  on  the  total  debt  will  double  to  at 
least  $860  billion  per  year  by  1988.  Most  im- 
portantly, if  the  Fed  doesn't  Increase  our 
total  Uquidity  (L,  in  their  definition),  by 
then  well  be  using  more  than  $1  of  every  $3 
available  in  the  country  to  pay  that  interest! 
(We're  already  using  $1  of  every  $5.) 

The  Reagan  program  wiU  have  no  effect 
on  the  numbers  I've  quoted,  because  it 
doesn't  approach  a  balanced  budget  until 
1984.  and  that's  what's  required  to  alter 
these    figures.    Without    it    (a    balanced 
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budget),  the  government  corporations,  mu- 
nicipalities, and  you  and  I  have  to  borrow  to 
pay  debt  Interest.  That's  what  causes  those 
figures  to  explode. 

It  Is  now  certain  that  we'll  have  the  same 
basic  risks  to  our  investments  that  we've 
had  for  the  past  couple  of  years:  a  collapse 
of  the  credit  markets  due  to  government 
borrowing,  a  runaway  inflation,  or  a  col- 
lapse of  the  debt,  known  as  a  depression. 

The  reason  I  say  that  we're  still  facing  dis- 
aster risks,  and  believe  that  they'll  be  with 
us  for  another  couple  of  years,  at  least,  is  a 
derivation  of  the  above  numbers.  The  way 
that  the  Fed  has  staved  off  disaster  thus  far 
is  to  monetize  part  of  the  debt:  print  more 
money.  That  is  the  irresistible  temptation 
to  avoid  the  ultimate  disaster— a  debt  col- 
lapse followed  by  an  economic  collapse.  The 
new  money  partly  pays  the  interest  on  the 
debt.  In  the  five  years  through  1980,  the 
federal  debt  was  up  61  percent,  but  total 
money  available,  liquidity  (L),  was  up  71 
percent. 

The  Fed  will  have  to  resort  to  a  similar 
plan  over  the  next  several  years,  no  matter 
what  it  says  it  will  do.  It  cannot  allow  the 
debt  or  the  interest  on  it  to  rise  more  rapid- 
ly than  it  can  be  financed.  That  means  more 
money  printing.  That  means  more  inflation. 
The  financial  roller  coaster  is  still  running. 
That  means  more  of  the  same  problems 
we've  had. 

The  only  way  to  postpone  the  day  of  reck- 
oning on  that  kind  of  debt  is  to  print  money 
or  create  money  through  the  banking 
system.  We  have  lots  of  wild  and  wonderful 
ways  of  manufacturing  money  other  than 
printing  It  and,  if  necessary,  I  am  sure  we 
will  come  up  with  other  ways  of  creating 
money  using  good  old  American  ingenuity 
and  know-how. 

Just  remember  that  figure— by  1988  $860 
bilUon  wU]  be  required  Just  to  service  our 
debt.  That  money  when  pumped  out  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  guarantees  a  wild  runaway 
hyperinflation.  The  only  other  alternative 
is  a  repudiation  of  debt  and  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  government  and  other  debtors  to 
pay  interest.  That  will  not  be  permitted  to 
happen.  People  who  don't  make  interest 
payments  can't  borrow  again.  They  must  in- 
flate or  die,  and  they  will  inflate.* 
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JAMAICA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCAUPORinA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  on  Ja- 
maica prepared  by  Alexander  Kruger, 
policy  analyst  for  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation. 

Excerpts  from  his  study  entitled 
"Jamaica  After  the  Elections:  Oppor- 
tunity for  Economic  Recovery"  foUow: 
Jamaica  Armt  trs  Elbctions:  Opportdhity 

FOR  ECOHOiaC  RXCOVKRT 

nrTRODncTioH 
On  August  6,  1962,  the  day  Jamaica 
achieved  its  independence  from  Britain,  the 
country's  first  Prime  Minister,  Alexander 
Bustamante,  announced  "the  Irrevocable  de- 
cision that  Jamaica  stands  with  the  West 
and  the  United  States."  This  irrevocable  de- 
cision held  true  for  one  decade  (1962-1972), 
the  most  prosperous  decade  in  the  island's 


history.  During  this  period,  Jamaica  became 
an  attractive  site  for  foreign  investment, 
rapidly  increasing  the  country's  productiv- 
ity and  with  it  the  Jamaican's  standard  of 
living.  This  prosperity  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  following  the  victory  of  Michael  Manley 
and  the  People's  National  Party  (PNP)  in 
the  elections  of  1972.  Manley  proceeded  to 
implement  socialist  reforms  which  eroded 
the  country's  economic  structure  until  the 
economy  nearly  collapsed  in  1980.  These  re- 
forms reduced  the  standard  of  living  sharp- 
ly and  caused  nearly  half  of  all  Jamaican 
professionals  to  flee  from  the  poverty- 
stricken  island.  The  recent  election  results 
in  1980,  with  the  landslide  victory  of  the 
pro-U.S.  and  free  enterprise  Jamaica  Labour 
Party  (JLP)  leader,  Eklward  Seaga.  have 
once  again  brought  hope  to  the  Jamaican 
people  for  better  times  ahead.  Under  the 
Seaga  Administration,  Jamaica  has  the  pto- 
tentlal  of  becoming  a  viable  free  enterprise 
alternative  to  Cuba's  communist  model. 

itAinjcT's  BCONomc  faildrx 

During  its  eight  years  in  office,  the 
Manley  government  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed the  Jamaican  economy.  At  the  time 
of  Manley's  defeat,  unemployment  was  run- 
ning at  more  than  35  percent:  the  figure 
stood  at  roughly  50  percent  among  the  na- 
tion's youth.  Inflation  had  skyrocketed  as 
well:  prices  had  increased  by  78  percent 
since  1977.  Even  for  those  who  could  afford 
Jamaica's  exorbitant  prices.  It  was  still  diffi- 
cult to  locate  any  commodities  In  fact,  the 
scarcity  of  such  staples  as  bread  and  soap 
re(x>rtedly  was  the  cause  of  riots  in  Kings- 
ton supermarkets.  Overall,  Jamaica  suffered 
a  25  percent  reduction  in  its  standard  of 
living  from  1972-1979. 

Manley  placed  the  blame  for  his  nation's 
plight  upon  Imperialism  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries.  In 
reality,  however,  much  of  Jamaica's  eco- 
nomic turmoil  was  homegrown.  Manufactur- 
ing output  declined  by  10  percent  during 
Manley's  last  year  alone.  Agricultural  pro- 
duction diminished,  with  the  important 
banana  crop  having  fallen  78  percent  in 
volume  since  Manley  assumed  power.  Over- 
all Gross  National  F>roductlon  had  declined 
sharply  since  1972.  Only  marijuana  produc- 
tion increased,  becoming  Jamaica's  principal 
source  of  foreign  exchange.  These  develop*- 
ments  derived  largely  from  policies  initiated 
by  Manley  during  his  eight  years  in  power. 

In  tils  early  years  In  office,  Manley  intro- 
duced a  series  of  reforms  under  the  banner 
of  "democratic  socialism"— measures  osten- 
sibly designed  to  decrease  the  island's  still 
pervasive  poverty,  but  which,  coupled  with 
Manley's  pro-Cuban  rhetoric,  began  to  take 
the  appearance  of  "creeping  communism." 
Manley  forced  foreign  mining  companies  to 
sell  the  majority  of  shares  of  their  bauxite 
operations  to  the  Jamaican  government, 
and  later  introduced  an  expropriatory  tax 
on  bauxite  exports.  As  a  result  Jamaica's 
share  of  world  bauxite  exports  fell  from  18 
percent  to  12  percent,  with  its  net  produc- 
tion declining  by  a  third. 

In  a  similar  action,  the  Manley  govern- 
ment nationalized  eight  of  the  Island's 
twelve  sugar  plantations:  since  1974,  Jamai- 
ca's sugar  production  has  fallen  by  22  per- 
cent. Punitive  tax  policies,  aimed  primarily 
at  the  country's  middle  class,  contributed  to 
a  massive  exodus  of  educated  Jamaicans. 
During  Manley's  two  terms  in  office,  an  esti- 
mated 40  percent  of  Jamaica's  professionals 
fled  the  island— primarily  to  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  U.S. 
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Manley's  counter-productive  socialist 
meaaiu-es,  combined  with  Increased  govern- 
ment size  and  spending,  forced  his  govern- 
ment to  seek  loans  to  remain  fimctioning.  In 
1978,  Jamaica  turned  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  for  emergency  relief. 
Over  the  course  of  the  next  two  years,  the 
IMF  supplied  Jamaica  with  $350  million,  on 
terms  which  required  that  the  Jamaican 
government  pursue  sounder  economic  poli- 
cies. In  1980,  however,  when  the  IMP  de- 
manded that  any  new  aid  be  accompanied 
by  austerity  measures,  Manley  terminated 
loan  negotiations.  As  a  result,  the  Manley 
Administration  was  unable  to  secure  new 
loan  agreements  from  any  of  the  100-plus 
commercial  banks  holding  more  than  1  bil- 
lion dollars  Ln  Jamaican  government  debts. 
The  loans  the  Manley  Administration  did 
obtain,  $50  million  from  Libya  and  $43  mil- 
lion from  European  and  OPEC  nations, 
were  insufficient  to  counter  Jamaica's  1980 
deficit. 

Due  to  Jamaica's  insolvency,  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  were  depleted,  making  it 
Impossible  for  manufacturers  to  import  vital 
Industrial  commodities.  This,  in  turn,  exac- 
erbated Jamaica's  unemployment  problem: 
from  January  1980  through  September 
1980,  78  factories  were  forced  to  close, 
adding  at  least  5100  people  to  the  island's 
unemployment  rolls.  According  to  the  best 
economic  surveys,  i>er  capita  income  in  Ja- 
maica fell  about  40  percent  during  the 
Manley  years. 

poRxiGif  poucnr  under  kahlet 

Since  1974,  Manley  pushed  his  country 
closer  and  closer  into  the  Soviet  orbit,  and 
developed  particularly  good  ties  to  the 
Cuban  government  of  Fidel  Castro.  Manley 
became  a  staunch  supporter  of  Cuban  Inter- 
ventionlsm  in  Africa  and  defended  the 
placement  of  Soviet  combat  troops  in  Cuban 
bases.  At  the  same  time,  he  condemned  the 
U.S.  military  presence  in  the  area  as  "impe- 
rialism." Ironically,  the  Soviets  have  praised 
Manley's  Jamaica  as  a  true  non-aligned 
country  within  the  Third  World. 

Manley's  hostility  to  the  West  extended 
beyond  the  North-South  debate:  he  opposed 
Western  society  on  a  variety  of  social  and 
political  Issues.  In  a  speech  before  the  Con- 
ference of  Non-Aligned  Nations  in  Havana 
on  September  4,  1979,  Manley  declared;  "We 
may  call  ourselves  communists,  socialists  or 
humanists  or  simply  progressive,  but  all 
anti-imperialists  know  that  the  balance  of 
power  irrevocably  changed  in  1917  when 
there  was  a  movement  and  a  man  In  the 
Great  October  Revolution,  and  Lenin  was 
the  catalyst  and  unmovable  rock.". . . 

CUBA  AND  JAMAICA 

Manley's  socialist  economic  policies,  as 
well  as  his  harsh  criticism  of  the  U.S..  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  flight  of  talent  from 
Jamaica  In  order  to  replace  the  thousands 
of  professionals  that  left  the  country, 
Manley  sought  help  from  Fidel  Castro,  who 
provided  doctors,  teachers  and  management 
personnel  from  Cuba.  Manley  tried  to  down- 
play the  Cuban  role,  claiming  that  only  450 
Cubans  were  working  in  Jamaica:  opposition 
party  (JLP)  leaders  claimed  that  an  accu- 
rate figure  would  be  closer  to  5,000.  Prior  to 
Jamaica's  latest  election,  Cuba's  diplomatic 
delegation  was  the  largest  in  Kingston,  at- 
tracting criticism  from  both  the  Jamaica 
Labour  Party  and  Jamaica's  free  press.  .  .  . 

Cuba  also  sought  to  play  a  role  in  Jamai- 
ca's internal  security  by  training  and  indoc- 
trinating a  new  police  force  comprised  of 
PNP  supporters  (the  Jamaican  Home 
Guard)  and  a  communist  guerrilla-type  bri- 
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gade  (the  Brigadlstas).  The  Home  Guard 
and  the  Brigadlstas  had  been  built  up  to  the 
point  where  they  were  nearly  as  powerful  as 
the  combined  regular  police  and  the  Jamai- 
can Defense  Forces.  The  Home  Guard  and 
the  Brigadlstas,  loyal  to  the  People's  Na- 
tional Party,  provided  that  party  with  an 
excellent  tool  for  political  Intimidation  or  a 
possible  coup.  The  Jamaican  Defense  Forces 
and  the  local  police  force  traditionally  had 
been  impervious  to  politicization.  Manley. 
however,  sought  to  change  this  by  sending 
new  recruits  to  Cuba  for  basic  training  and 
by  procuring  an  increasing  prorwrtion  of  his 
armaments  from  Eastern  bloc  sources  •  •  •. 

THK  1»80  ELECTIOHS 

On  October  30,  violence  spread  through- 
out Kingston  as  rival  groups  tried  to  keep 
their  opponents  from  voting.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  majority  of  the  Jamai- 
cans from  voting,  the  turnout  reached  80 
percent.  Seaga  and  the  Jamaica  Labour 
Party  won  the  elections  by  the  largest  elec- 
toral landslide  in  Jamaica's  history  by  ob- 
taining 57  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  This 
made  Seaga  Jamaica's  new  Prime  Minister 
and  gave  the  JLP  51  out  of  the  60  seats  in 
Parliament.  The  election  turnout  and  the 
results  clearly  indicated  disaffection  with 
Manley's  socialist  pro-Cuban  path  and  his 
poor  economic  performance. 

Following  the  elections,  the  People's  Na- 
tional Party  opted  to  re-elect  Michael 
Manley  as  the  party  leader  and  the  next  op- 
position leader.  The  PNP  also  reconfirmed 
Donald  Duncan  as  secretary  general  of  the 
party.  Duncan,  who  is  openly  Marxist, 
stated  he  would  not  concede  to  the  "fascist 
terror  of  Edward  Seaga"  and  that  "we  now 
move  into  the  next  phase:  revolutionary 
politics. "  However,  Robert  Nlesh,  chief  of 
the  Jamaican  Army  General  Staff,  cau- 
tioned "radical"  forces  opposing  Seaga's 
government  not  to  disrupt  the  country's  re- 
construction plans.  Niesh  further  indicated 
that  the  6000-man  army  and  police  forces 
have  the  capacity  to  face  and  combat  any 
situation  which  might  threaten  Seaga's  gov- 
ernment. Winston  Spaulding,  Seaga's  Minis- 
ter of  National  Security,  has  "pledged  all 
the  assistance  which  the  cabinet  can  afford" 
toward  the  security  forces  to  decrease  vio- 
lence and  crime  in  Jamaica  •  •  *. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  UNDER  SEAGA 

The  Jamaica  Labour  Party's  "Foreign 
Policy  Guidelines"  indicate  that: 

"Jamaica  is  regionally  linked  to  Latin 
America  and  sub-regionally  tied  to  the  Ca- 
ribbean, culturally,  socially  and  economical- 
ly. It  is  sentimentally  bound  to  its  African 
roots,  politically  grouped  with  the  Common- 
wealth, the  O.A.S.  and  the  Third  World: 
and  economically  involved  with  the  trade 
and  financial  patterns  of  the  Industrial 
world." 

This  complex  Jamaican  inter-relationship 
with  the  international  community  has 
caused  Seaga's  government  to  assume  a  dif- 
ficult, and  at  times  conflicting  foreign 
policy. 

Although  the  Jamaica  Labour  Party  gov- 
ernment has  stressed  its  desire  "to  have 
friendly  relations  with  the  governments  of 
all  countries  providing  they  do  not  interfere 
in  our  internal  affairs,"  the  JLP  has  placed 
special  emphasis  on  developing  stronger  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.  The  first 
country  visited  by  Seaga  as  Jamaica's  new 
Prime  Minister  was  the  UJS.  During  this  No- 
vember 1980  tour,  Seaga  stated  "we  are 
ready  to  contain  the  expansion  of  Cuban- 
ism,"  and  while  he  complained  over  the  lack 
of  any  sound  UjS.  policy  toward  the  Carib- 
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bean  in  the  past,  he  praised  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration by  stating  'we  have  had  excel- 
lent vibes  from  the  new  administration"  and 
that  "the  Reagan  administration  is  coming 
to  power  at  a  very  propitious  time."*  *  * 

The  Jamaica  Labour  Party  is  implement- 
ing a  pro-Western  foreign  policy,  whk^  win 
"combat  the  threat  of  alien  ideolodes" 
through  an  "improved  Ufe"  propelled  by 
'private  initiatives"  understanding  "how  es- 
sential to  national  development  are  proflta, 
savings  and  investments."  While  Jamaica 
plans  to  incorporate  a  lower  profile  foreign 
policy,  it  will  place  greater  emphasis  on  the 
Caribbean  area.  Its  '•natural  area  of  interest 
and  influence,"  which  in  the  past  had  been 
neglected.  Even  though  Jamaica's  foreign 
policy  advocates  "non-interference."  it  will 
nevertheless  "commit  Itself  to  the  struggle 
against  racist  regimes,"  and  express  "disap- 
proval" over  human  rights  violations. 

SEAGA'S  ECONOMIC  RBCOVERT  PROGRAM 

In  October  1980.  the  Jamaica  Labour 
Party  announced  its  "National  Programme 
for  Reconstruction"  to  counter  Jamaica's 
collapsing  economy:  this  program  consists 
of:  ""A  number  of  major  public  sector  proj- 
ects, a  set  of  policies  to  stimulate  the  pri- 
vate sector,  programmes  for  improvements 
in  agriculture,  mining,  tourism,  manufactur- 
ing, housing  construction  and  financial  In- 
stitutions as  well  as  a  range  of  Initiatives  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  unemployment." 

This  ambitious  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram proposes  a  series  of  measures  needed 
to  increase  the  private  Sector's  capabfllty  of 
generating  production  and  employment,  and 
increasing  export  sales  and  revenues.  To 
carry  out  this  economic  recovery  program 
with  private  sector  assistance,  the  Jamaica 
Labour  Party  government  intends  to  de- 
crease government  regulations,  provide  tax 
incentives,  "rationalize"'  the  government's 
bureaucracy,  insure  the  availabllllty  of  raw 
materials  and  s(>are  parts  needed  by  fac- 
tories, manufacturers  and  farmers,  and  pro- 
vide funding  for  new  projects  in  Jamaica. 
However,  even  though  the  Jamaica  Labour 
Party  government  expects  considerable  pri- 
vate sector  growth,  it  estimates  it  will  take 
three  years  before  Jamaica  can  ""earn  rather 
than  borrow  its  way  out  or'  Its  present  eco- 
nomic difficulties. . . . 

Due  to  Jamaica's  insufficient  finandal  re- 
sources, the  Seaga  government  has  ptaoed 
special  emphasis  on  the  country's  two  prin- 
cipal legal  sources  of  foreign  exchange  and 
revenues,  the  bauxite  and  tourist  industiiea 
The  recuperation  and  expansion  of  both 
these  Industries  are  of  critical  importance  to 
the  island's  economic  recovery— partlcularty 
the  tourist  industry  which  has  drastically 
deteriorated  due  to  Jamaica's  adverse  Image 
and  violence. 

To  remedy  the  depressed  tourist  industry. 
the  Seaga  Administration  has  initiated  a 
program  to  improve  tourist  services,  includ- 
ing air  transportation  and  tours:  it  is  restor- 
ing historical  sites  and  has  begun  an  adver- 
tising campaign  aimed  at  attracting  tourists 
from  abroad.  The  Seaga  government  has 
also  enacted  a  program  to  increase  Jamai- 
ca's bauxite  markets  overseas,  particularly 
within  the  United  States  where  the  stock- 
pile of  bauxite  is  being  increased  for  strate- 
gic purposes.  IntemaUy.  the  govenuaent 
has  encouraged  the  country's  two  bauxite 
producing  organizations.  Blaiaer  and  Reyn- 
olds, to  expand  their  operations  in  Jamai- 
ca ..  . 

U.S.  POUCT  INITIATIVIS 

With  the  elections  of  Edward  Seaga  as 
Prime    Minister   of   Jamaica   and   Ronald 
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Reacan  u  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Juudca  haa  the  potential  of  becoming  an 
attractive  alternative  to  the  Cuban  centrally 
planned  economy  model  within  the  Caribbe- 
an resion.  To  assist  Jamaica  in  confronting 
ita  devastated  economy,  the  U^.  should  pro- 
vide flnaiKiial  assistance  to  rebuild  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  to  meet  Jamalcas  most 
urgent  requirements. 

In  the  period  following  the  rise  to  power 
of  the  SandlnisU  forces  in  Nicaragua,  the 
United  SUtes  provided  over  $100  million  of 
assistance  to  this  Marxist  goverrunent.  With 
the  rise  to  power  through  free  elections  of  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  free  enterprise 
system,  the  United  States  should  probably 
provide  even  greater  assistance.  Moreover. 
as  Indicated  earlier  in  this  paper,  the  U.S 
provided  significant  support  to  the  Manley 
government  and  thus  the  level  of  assistance 
provided  to  Seaga  may  provide  a  test  case  to 
Indicate  whether  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion Intends  to  encourage  developing  gov- 
ernments to  follow  more  conservative  eco- 
nomic and  political  policies.  .  .  . 

Although  substantial  U.S.  government  as- 
sistance programs  may  provide  vital  help  in 
the  immediate  future,  ultimately  Jamaica 
must  succeed  on  its  own.  Rather  than  be- 
coming dependent  on  foreign  grants,  the 
Seaga  government  should  primarily  encour- 
age private  sector  investment  and  develop- 
ment. The  U.S.  should  use  its  various  pro- 
grams to  encourage  foreign  investment  in 
Jamaica.  Such  programs  Include  the  Trade 
and  Development  program  or  a  possible  use 
of  OPIC  Insurance  guarantees  since  Jamai- 
ca's per  capita  of  ONP  has  fallen  below 
$1,000.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  should  work 
through  the  International  Financial  Institu- 
tions to  provide  loans  to  Jamaica. 

The  overall  objective  of  U.S.  economic 
policy  toward  Jamaica  should  be  to  encour- 
age their  government  to  reduce  its  role  in 
the  economy  and  attract  both  foreign  and 
local  investment.  This  policy  should  also  in- 
clude the  elimination  of  protective  tariffs  so 
that  the  consiimer  need  not  bear  the  burden 
for  high  government  costs  or  inefficient  in- 
dustries. However,  due  to  Jamaica's  deterio- 
rated economy,  these  policies  should  be  im- 
plemented through  a  transitional  period 
graduating  from  the  present  government- 
controlled  economy  to  a  mixed  economy, 
and  thereafter  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  free 
market  economy. 

Finally,  Jamaica  may  confront  some  secu- 
rity problems.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Cuba  has  lost  an  ally  with  the  defeat  of 
Manley.  and  it  may  Instigate  subversion  on 
the  island  to  create  difficulties  for  Seaga. 
To  prevent  this  from  occurring,  the  U.S. 
should  provide  Jamaica's  security  forces 
with  the  training  and  equipment  necessary 
to  counter  any  aggression  which  threatens 
Jamaica's  society  or  government. 

COHGLUSIOH 

Few  countries  offer  a  better  opportunity 
than  Jamaica  for  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion to  lx)th  signal  a  shift  in  foreign  policy 
and  Implement  on  a  global  basis  its  general 
prescriptions  for  economic  recovery.  Under 
the  previous  Manley  Administration.  Jamai- 
ca aligned  herself  with  Cuba  and  adopted 
socialist  economic  policies  which  brought 
the  country  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  De- 
spite the  foreign  and  domestic  policies  pur- 
sued by  the  Manley  government,  the  Carter 
Administration  provided  significant  finan- 
cial and  political  support  to  Jamaica.  This 
action  contrasted  sharply  with  policies  pur- 
sued toward  traditional  allies  of  the  U.S.  in 
Latin  America. 
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With  the  Caribbean  now  in  economic  and 
political  chaos,  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  an  opportunity  to  construct  a  new 
policy  in  the  area  built  around  nations 
which  share  our  economic  and  diplomatic 
objectives.  Jamaica  provides  a  sound  basis 
for  constructing  such  a  new  policy  by  en- 
couraging economic  growth  through  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  creating  new  dip- 
lomatic liUtiatlves  to  Isolate  the  Castro 
regime  and  the  Marxist  revolutionary  move- 
ments now  disrupting  much  of  Central 
America.  If  successful  In  achieving  economic 
recovery,  Jamaica  can  provide  an  excellent 
alternative  model  to  Cuba  for  other  coun- 
tries in  the  region  to  emulate.  At  the  same 
time.  Jamaica  can  also  contribute  to  bring- 
ing political  stability  and  security  to  the 
most  volatile  area  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere.* 


MARGARET  MARTIN  BROCK- 
"MRS.  REPUBLICAN" 
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HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  cAuronNiA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  one  i>erson  in  California  who 
has  devoted  so  much  time,  energy, 
talent,  and  personal  resources  to  the 
GrOP  in  California  that  she  has  been 
named  "Mrs.  Republican"  by  her 
many  friends. 

The  person  is  Margaret  Martin 
Brock,  amd  she  is  fantastic. 

On  April  6,  1981,  Mrs.  Brock  was  sur- 
prised by  a  reception  honoring  her  at 
the  Capitol  HUl  Club  in  Washington. 
Some  of  her  friends  were  there,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  California  Repub- 
lican congressional  delegation,  who 
presented  Mrs.  Brock  with  a  gold  and 
china  commemorative  plate. 

Mr.  Edwin  Meese,  counselor  to  the 
President,  and  his  wife.  Ursula,  also 
attended,  along  with  Lyn  Nofziger.  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Political 
Affairs;  Mike  Deavers,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  to  the  President;  M.  B.  Og- 
lesby,  special  assistant  to  the  chief 
House  lobbyist  and  Dr.  Fred  Balizer, 
director  of  the  citizens  division  at  the 
Republican  National  Committee. 

Others  attending  were  Miss  Jo 
Good,  convention  director  at  the 
R.N.C.;  Mr.  Fred  Beibel.  deputy  chair- 
man of  the  R.N.C..  and  his  wife, 
Violet;  Mr.  Chuck  Bailey,  deputy 
chairman  of  the  R.N.C.;  Congressman 
John  LkBoutillier  from  New  York; 
Miss  Nancy  Sinnott,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Republican  Congres- 
sional Conmilttee  and  several  of  Mrs. 
Brock's  former  interns. 

Margaret  Brock  is  a  model  member 
of  the  Grand  Old  Party.  In  the  last 
three  decades  she  has  energetically 
supported  Republican  candidates  in 
California  and  around  the  Nation. 

In  this  day  of  a  great  new  Republi- 
can Party,  she  is  a  key  to  our  revival 
and  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
who  know  her,  and  know  of  her. 
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Mrs.  Brock  has  also  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  education  of  young 
people.  Over  the  years  she  has  worked 
for  the  Republican  ideal  of  involving 
youth  in  the  political  and  governmen- 
tal processes. 

She  has  made  generous  contribu- 
tions to  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. She  established  the  Margaret 
Martin  Brock  internship  program  in 
practical  politics  at  Claremont  Men's 
College,  in  which  Congressman  David 
Drzier  once  participated.  Margaret 
has  devoted  an  incredible  amount  of 
time  and  energy  to  the  political  educa- 
tion of  our  youth,  helping  insure  a 
healthy  future  for  the  GOP. 

Mrs.  Brock  also  had  built  and  con- 
tributed the  Brock  House  to  Pepper- 
dine  University,  Malibu,  in  which  the 
president  of  the  university  and  his 
family  reside.* 
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GALBRAITH  ON    'EMPIRE" 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith  recently  authored 
a  two-part  essay  on  the  decline  of  both 
United  States  and  Russian  imperialism 
during  the  past  two  decades.  I  believe 
these  articles  describe  reality  far  more 
accurately  than  any  statement  ema- 
nating either  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  from  the  Kremlin. 
The  theory  that  the  two  great  powers 
are  the  only  forces  which  count  in  this 
world  ought  to  be  credible  by  now  only 
to  those  whose  mental  development 
ceased  two  decades  ago.  Sadly,  voices 
in  both  capitals  seem  bent  now  on  re- 
viving this  obsolete  mythology,  and 
the  mistakes  of  each  seem  only  to  pro- 
duce greater  errors  from  the  other. 
Such,  tragically,  is  the  formula  by 
which  great  powers  may  be  even  more 
rapidly  reduced. 

I  strongly  commend  those  two  essays 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  17.  1981] 
Thinking  About  Imperialism  (D— 20  Years 
OF  Decline  in  the  Soviet  Empire 
(By  John  Kenneth  Galbraith) 
There  could  be  comfort  of  a  sort  these 
days  in  finding  one  subject  on  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  or  more 
precisely    their    governments,    agree.    And 
there  is;  it  is  that  imperialism  is  the  greatest 
international     ambition     and     consequent 
threat  of  our  time.  Each  government  rou- 
tinely accuses  the  other  of  Imperial  design— 
of  present  effort  and  future  intention  to 
extend  its  influence,  will  and  political  and 
economic  system   beyond   its   borders  and 
most  notably  to  the  poor  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  Reference  to  the 
imperialist    powers,    meaning    the    United 
SUtes.  is  routine  in  Soviet  official  expres- 
sion. In  an  early  Cabinet  meeting.  President 
Reagan  is  reported  as  proposing  that  refer- 
ence   to    the    Soviet    Empire    become    the 


normal  usage.  During  Secretary  of  State  Al- 
exander Haig's  confirmation  proceedings, 
the  more  common  reference  was  to  Soviet 
expansionism.  This  can  be  taken  as  a  syn- 
onym reflecting  the  tendency  to  convert 
anything  that  is  morally  unacceptable  into 
an  Um. 

But  if,  indeed,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  are  engaged  in  an  Imperial 
competition,  it  is  surely  the  least  successful 
In  all  history.  In  the  last  20  years  both  have 
lost  influence  and  suffered  grave  reverses 
beyond  their  borders.  At  most  the  effort  has 
been  to  see  who  can  lose  what  is  called  im- 
perial power  the  least  rapidly.  By  any  calcu- 
lation we  have  been  losing  less  rapidly  in 
this  respect  than  the  Soviets;  and  the  larg- 
est part  of  our  loss  of  Influence  has  been 
the  result  of  deliberate  policy— of  a  well- 
considered  effort  to  build  up  the  economic 
and  political  Independence  of  other  lands. 
We  are  now,  in  some  measure,  surprised  by 
the  results  of  our  own  success. 

I  would  like  to  turn  first  to  the  Soviet  im- 
perial achievement  or  nonachievement  of 
these  last  two  decades.  Then  in  a  second  ar- 
ticle I  will  come  to  our  performance.  And  fi- 
nally I  will  suggest  the  reasons,  surprisingly 
similar  in  the  main,  why  the  external  influ- 
ence of  both  of  the  superpowers  has  t)een  in 
decline,  one  obvious  reason  being  tliat  what 
is  now  called  imperialism  bears  only  the 
most  pallid  relationship  to  the  forthright 
exercise  of  such  authority  In  earlier  times. 

The  year  1960  is  a  very  good  one  on  which 
to  begin.  World  War  II  had  been  over  for  15 
years;  its  physical  ravages  had  been  re- 
paired; the  postwar  pattern  of  International 
power  and  influence  seemed  fully  estab- 
lished and  totally  stable;  In  that  year,  or 
more  exactly  a  few  months  later,  I  became 
the  servant  of  American  Imperialism  as  the 
ambassador  to  India.  In  1960,  any  imperial 
strategist  In  Moscow,  looking  out  on  the 
world  scene  and  Ignoring  some  possible  de- 
veloping flaws,  could  only  have  reacted  with 
the  most  intense  satisfaction.  The  Soviet 
Union,  incomparably  the  greatest  power  in 
Europe,  was  united  geographically  and  in 
political  and  economic  faith  and  system 
with  China,  the  greatest  power  in  Asiau 
Along  the  western  marches,  in  turn,  was  a 
seemingly  faithful  band  of  communist 
states— East  Germany,  Poland.  Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia.  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  as  well 
as  the  independent  but  still  stolidly  Com- 
munist state  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  terra  in- 
cognita of  Albania.  Similarly  to  the  east  the 
writ  ran  on  to  North  Korea  and  North  Viet- 
nam. One  marvels  now  to  think  of  it;  an  im- 
perium.  as  it  seemed,  extending  from  the 
Brandenburg  Gate  to  the  port  of  Haiphong. 
There  had  t>een  nothing  like  it  since  Gen- 
ghis Khan  or.  as  the  Russians  might  prefer, 
Rome  itself.  Quite  possibly  this  structure 
was  more  impressively  solid  when  viewed 
from  the  outside  than  from  within.  In  any 
case,  all  American  references  were  to  the 
Sino-Sovlet  bloc;  in  those  years  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  characterized  China  as  a 
"Soviet  Manchukuo"  devoid  of  any  of  the 
essential  aspects  of  sovereignty.  All  sover- 
eignty belonged  to  Moscow. 

But  there  was  yet  more.  In  Indonesia  Su- 
karno was  backed  by  a  large  and  powerful 
Communist  Party.  Egypt,  the  most  influen- 
tial country  of  the  Arab  world,  was  recipient 
of  an  increasing  flow  of  Soviet  arms  and  ad- 
visers. As  was  Ben  BeUa  In  Algeria.  There 
was  support  to  KwEime  Nlununah  in  Ghana. 
In  Italy  and  France,  huge  Communist  par- 
ties seemed  in  impeccable  subordination  to 
Soviet  command.  Similarly  smaller  ones 
elsewhere.   More   important,   perhaps,   was 
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the  feeling  everywhere  in  the  poor  lands 
that  socialism  was  on  the  wave  of  the 
future.  How  could  it  l>e  otherwise?  Capital- 
ism had  not  served  to  break  the  terrible 
bonds  of  poverty.  There  must  be  an  alterna- 
tive; the  only  available  one  was  socialism  or 
communism.  Moscow,  not  Washington  (or 
New  York),  had  custody  of  the  future. 

One  has  only  to  recapture  this  past  to  see 
how  great  has  been  the  fall— one  made 
greater  by  statesmen  who  ascribed  more 
unity  than  ever,  in  fact  existed.  Russia  and 
China  have  split  bitterly  apart,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  developments  of  our  time. 
Rumania  has  developed  an  Independent  line 
that,  on  occasion,  has  involved  overtures  to 
Peking.  Hungary  has  designed  its  own  rela- 
tively liberal  economic  system.  The  case  of 
Poland  calls  for  no  current  comment.  Alba- 
nia has  returned  from  an  association  with 
China  to  total  ambiguity.  Various  of  the 
Western  Communist  parties,  and  most  nota- 
bly that  of  Italy,  have  proclaimed  their 
independence.  In  Indonesia  the  Communists 
were  liquidated  with  a  cruelty  that  no  one 
anywhere  could  condone.  The  Soviet  advis- 
ers have  been  expelled  from  Egypt.  Tanks 
originally  supplied  by  the  Soviets  ousted 
Ben  Bella  and  returned  him  to  the  confine- 
ment that,  by  either  the  French  or  his  own 
people,  was  his  near-lifetime  career.  Nkru- 
mah.  unwisely  absent  from  his  country,  was 
ousted.  And  in  the  p)oor  countries  of  the 
world  socialism  has  ceased  to  be  the  glowing 
altematve  to  poverty— given  the  terrible 
weight  of  the  latter,  one  might  only  wish 
that  it  were.  As  Marx  himself  foresaw,  so- 
cialism becomes  an  alternative  only  after 
the  arrival  of  capitalism.  It  is  point  to  which 
I  will  return. 

Against  all  this  has  been  the  Conununist 
expansion— in  Afghanistan  to  rescue  a  fail- 
ing Marxist  regime,  a  country  as  inhospita- 
ble to  imperialism  in  the  last  two  centuries 
as  any  in  the  world.  And  in  Angola,  where 
the  MPLA  regime  is  sustained  by  C^iban  sol- 
diers and.  in  a  possibly  much  more  practical 
way,  by  revenues  from  Gulf  Oil.  And  in 
Ethiopia,  where,  as  Evelyn  Waugh  once  ob- 
served, the  writ  of  governments  has  never 
run  reliably  very  much  beyond  the  airport, 
in  his  day  the  railway  station.  As  a  bastion 
of  communism.  Ethiopia  is  in  exchange  for 
Somalia,  an  earlier  bastion  of  communism, 
now  an  outpost  of  the  free  world.  Such  is 
the  20-year  record  of  the  Soviet  Empire.  Ex- 
panisonlsm  indeed! 

In  contrast  with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  20-year  record  of  the  United  States 
looks  almost  heroic.  We  were  expelled  from 
Indochina,  but  Indochina  is  a  long  way  from 
being  China.  As  the  Soviets  suffered  in 
Egypt,  so  did  we  in  Iran.  Elsewhere  our  in- 
fluence has  yielded  to  the  discovery  of  the 
OPEC  countries  that  they  could  charge 
what  the  market  would  bear,  something 
that  should  not  have  been  a  great  surprise 
to  a  capitalist  country,  an  opportunity  that 
could  have  been  discovered  from  a  reading 
of  our  better  economic  textbooks.  And.  as  in 
the  case  of  Brazil.  Mexico  and  perhaps  even 
India,  our  influence  has  suffered  from  the 
growing  self-confidence  that  goes  with  in- 
dustrial (or  agricultural)  development.  Most 
of  all,  it  has  suffered  from  the  highly  suc- 
cessful development  of  our  advanced  indus- 
trial allies  and  friends.  But  all  this,  as 
noted,  we  have  sought.  With  all  these  coun- 
tries we  remain  on  reasonably  friendly 
terms.  Our  disasters  have  been  only  in  coun- 
tries. South  Vietnam  and  Iran,  where  we  at- 
tempted a  much  closer  military  and  political 
embrace.  To  a  further  contemplation  of  the 
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American  Imperial  record  over  the  last  20 
years  I  return  in  a  further  article. 

Thinkihg  About  Impbkialism  (II)— 
Amesicam  Power:  Decline  bt  Design 

Twenty  years  ago.  anyone  looking  at  a 
map  of  the  world  would  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  evidence  of  the  imperial 
design  of  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  routinely  accuse  each  other. 
There  in  the  center,  stretching  from  East 
Germany  to  North  Korea  and  North  Viet- 
nam, was  the  Soviet  domain,  united  in  a  po- 
litical and  economic  system,  all  presump- 
tively subordinate  to  the  leadership  of 
Moscow.  Beyond,  in  Indonesia.  Egypt.  Alge- 
ria and  in  the  Communist  parties  of  West- 
em  Europe,  were  faithful  sources  of  sup- 
[wrt. 

Surrounding  the  great  Sino-Soviet  land 
mass  were  the  acronjrmous  expressions  of 
American  power— SEATO  to  the  south  and 
east.  CENTO  in  the  Middle  East.  NATO  in 
the  west.  Supplementing  these  was  a  web  of 
military  alliances.  In  the  organizations  and 
the  treaties,  no  one  doubted  the  paramount 
role— political,  financial  and  military— of 
the  United  States. 

Outside  this  band  of  encircling  alliances— 
the  word  "encirclement"  was  in  common  use 
In  those  days— lay  a  generally  friendly  com- 
munity of  nations.  From  Latin  America 
came  strong  support  for  American  purposes. 
By  1961.  it  was  not  possible  to  muster  a 
secure  majority  at  the  United  Nations  to 
keep  China,  as  a  Soviet  province,  out.  But  it 
was  still  possible  to  get  the  votes  to  have  ad- 
mission declared  an  Important  Question, 
which  thus  required  a  two-thirds  vote.  It 
was  only  a  few  years  earlier  that  John 
Foster  Dulles  had  accused  those  non-com- 
munist countries  that  stood  apart  from  a 
formal  alliance  with  the  United  States  of  ao 
immoral  neutralism.  Even  neutrality,  if  suf- 
ficiently inconvenient,  can  be  an  ism. 

In  an  earlier  article.  I  dealt  with  the  mis- 
fortune that,  in  these  past  20  years,  has 
overtaken  what  map-viewing  strategists  call 
the  Soviet  Empire.  Moscow  and  Peking  have 
split  apart:  the  B^astem  European  countries 
have  become  increasingly  independent  and 
assertive;  ties  with  Indonesia,  Egypt.  Algeria 
and  others  have  been  severed;  Eurocom- 
munism has  arrived.  By  comparison,  the 
American  decline,  if  indubitable,  has  been 
brilliantly  in  contrast. 

SEATO  and  CENTO  have  gone,  more  or 
less  literally,  with  the  wind,  for  it  was  of 
that  they  largely  consisted.  Similarly  the  bi- 
lateral military  arrangements.  All  were  tn 
aberration  of  the  military  and  diplomatic 
mind.  The  politicians  and  governments 
united  in  these  treaties  had  always  enough 
immediate  and  pressing  problems  of  their 
own  without  being  much  concerned  with 
the  seemingly  far  more  theoretical  danger 
from  China  or  the  Soviet  Union.  And  there 
was  danger  for  any  politician  in  seeming  to 
be  too  pliable  as  regards  American  policy. 
Pakistan  was  in  many  ways  the  center  of 
this  system,  a  member  of  both  treaty  orga- 
nizations. But  the  Pakistanis  were  always 
much  too  practical  to  see  their  aUiance  and 
their  arms  as  an  instrument  against  the  So- 
viets or  the  Chinese.  Against  any  deter- 
mined movement  by  the  Red  Army,  they 
would  not  have  lasted  more  than  hours.  But 
the  arms  were  extremely  useful  against 
India,  where,  in  fact,  they  were  used  in  the 
border  wars.  In  the  end.  the  country  once 
described  as  our  most  faithful  Asian  ally 
succumbed  to  its  own  geographical  and 
ethnic  division.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
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anyone  cmn  now  ngnt  the  p-Tff1"f  of  the 
Dullea  policy  of  military  (or  imperial)  might 
derived  from  alllaoce  with  the  Indicent. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
does  survive.  Here,  too.  as  compared  with  30 
years  ago.  there  is  far  less  tendency  to 
accept  American  leadership  automatically. 
On  matters  ranging  from  trade  policy  with 
the  Soviets  to  missile  deployment,  negotia- 
tion is  now  required  where  suggestion  would 
once  have  served.  But  the  singular  feature 
of  this  change  is  that  we  sought  It.  In  the 
years  following  World  War  II,  we  Invested 
thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  in- 
dustrial rejuvenation  of  Western  EMrope,  as 
we  also  accorded  strong  support  to  the  in- 
dustrial revival  of  Japan.  Combined  with 
the  efforts  of  the  countries  involved.  It  was 
brilliantly  successful— far  more  successful 
than  anything  achieved  by  the  Soviets  In 
the  economically  less  advanced  world  of 
Eastern  Europe.  It  was  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  this  success  would  be  unmatched 
by  a  similar  development  In  European  and 
Japanese  political  self-confidence  and  self- 
assertion. 

There  has  been  another  aspect  of  our 
policy,  equally  deliberate  but  largely  uncele- 
brated, that  has  contributed  to  the  Inde- 
pendent mood  of  our  friends,  and  notably 
that  of  Germany  and  Japan.  In  the  years 
since  World  War  II.  a  huge  share  of  our 
available  capital  has  gone  each  year  into  rel- 
atively sterile  military  investment  at  home. 
In  Germany  and  Japan,  it  has  gone  into  the 
modernization  and  rejuvenation  of  civUian 
industrial  plant.  No  one  should  doubt  the 
difference  that  this  has  made.  Those  who 
argue  automatically  for  any  military  outlay 
as  a  support  to  American  strength  should 
reflect  on  how  much  greater  our  prestige 
and  power  would  be  in  the  world  if  our  in- 
dustrial plant  were  in  better  condition  ttian 
it  is  at  present. 

We  have  also  lost  the  more  or  less  auto- 
matic support  for  our  policy  from  numerous 
of  the  countries  of— as  it  is  still  called— the 
Third  World.  No  longer  do  our  signals  bring 
an  assured  response  at  the  United  Nations 
or  conferences  convening  elsewhere  In  the 
world.  But.  again,  such  Independence  was  a 
purpose  of  our  policy:  on  no  point  in  the 
past  20  or  30  years  was  our  rhetoric  so  loud 
and  clear.  That  a  new  industrial  power  such 
as  Brazil,  a  freshly  endowed  one  such  as 
Mexico,  greatly  affluent  ones  such  as  the 
members  of  OPEC,  should  now  assert  them- 
selves with  greater  confidence  can  hardly 
come  to  us  as  a  surprise.  The  green  revolu- 
tion in  India  (bringing  a  modest  export  sur- 
plus of  grain  in  some  recent  good  years),  the 
considerable  Industrial  development  and  the 
huge  flow  of  remittances  from  its  eager 
workers  overseas  liave  given  that  country  an 
economic  independence  that  was  unimagina- 
ble when  I  left  there  18  years  ago.  But  no- 
where has  this  movement  away  from  the 
United  States  brought  any  appreciable  alli- 
ance with  or  subordination  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  notion  sometimes 
bruited  that  India,  home  of  millions  of  the 
world's  most  passionate  property  owners, 
some  of  its  most  rapacious  capitalists  and 
myriads  of  its  most  undisciplined  politicians, 
is  somehow  In  the  Soviet  orbit  is  errant  non- 
sense. 

Passing  over  such  examples  of  extreme 
ambiguity  as  Iraq,  now  in  conflict  with  a 
hoatHe  Iran;  Syria,  now  a  seemingly  indis- 
pensable stabilizing  Influence  on  once  in- 
dubitably capitalist  Lebanon:  Angola,  where 
a  Marxist  government  is  sustained  by  Gulf 
Ofl;  and  Ethiopia,  which,  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  governed  by  anyone,  has  been  lost  in 
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trade  for  Somalia,  there  have  been  only  two 
incontrovertible  cases  of  American  reverse 
in  the  past  20  years.  One  of  these  is  South 
Vietnam  (along  with  Cambodia),  and  the 
other  is  Iran. 

The  parallel  here  and  the  lessons  of  the 
experience  are  wonderfully  clear,  although 
in  foreign  policy  even  less  than  in  economics 
does  experience  triumph  over  preferred 
belief.  Vietnam  and  Iran  were  the  two  coun- 
tries of  the  Third  World  to  wiiich,  as  I  earli- 
er noted,  we  accorded  the  closest  military 
embrace— In  one,  active  and  costly  participa- 
tion; in  the  other,  an  expensive  intrusion  of 
American  equipment  and  advisers.  In  both, 
our  influence  was  exercised  through  local 
leaders  who  in  Vietnam  were  incompetent 
and  corrupt  and  in  Iran  oppressive  and  dis- 
dained. In  both,  we  reaped  the  consequences 
of  this  leadership.  But  not  even  Iran  was 
lost  to  the  Soviets.  The  Iranians  ended  up 
hating  everybody. 

The  consequences  of  the  close  embrace 
are  clear.  They  are  the  same  for  the  Sovi- 
ets—were the  same  in  China— as  for  o»ir- 
selves.  If  the  local  leadership  is  strong,  ef- 
fective and  well  regarded,  it  will  not  tolerate 
foreign  domination.  If  it  is  wealc,  ineffective, 
unpopular  or  oppressive.  It  may  accept  for- 
eign guidance  or  domination,  but  It  will  not 
be  tolerated  by  Its  own  people.  That  Is  the 
enduring  fact  of  what,  as  I  shall  argue  in  an- 
other article.  Is  rather  fancifully  called 
modem  imperialism.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROGER  LEWIS 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

or  SOUTH  CAROUNA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr. 
Roger  Lewis,  on  being  named  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Special  Handicapped 
Person  Award  of  the  Conway  Today 
program. 

Roger  is  a  special  person  in  many 
ways.  Even  though  he  suffers  from  a 
terribly  debilitating  disease,  cerebral 
palsy,  and  is  a  quadraplegic  confined 
to  a  wheelchair,  he  serves  as  in  inspi- 
ration to  those  who  know  him  by 
virtue  of  his  Involvement  and  determi- 
nation. Roger  works  at  the  Conway 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Center  in 
Conway,  S.C.  as  an  inspector  in  qual- 
ity control  and  as  a  timekeeper.  He 
has  also  participated  In  the  Special 
Olympics  program  on  the  local  and 
State  levels.  It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pride  and  pleasure  to  hold  him  up  to 
our  Nation  as  a  symbol  of  the  best 
that  we  are— strong,  brave,  capable  of 
overcoming  seemingly  insurmotmtable 
odds,  while  striving  for  a  better  and 
brighter  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  concurrent  resolution  as 
adopted  by  the  South  Carolina  State 
Legislature  honoring  Roger  Lewis  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 
A    concurrent    resolution    to    congratulate 

Roger  I«wis  of  Horry  County  on  being 

named  the  recipient  of  the  Special  Handi- 
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capped  Person  Award  and  to  further  com- 
mend him  on  being  selected  by  the  Gover- 
nor's committee  and  mayor's  committee 
on  employment  of  the  handicapped  for 
recognition  as  Special  Handicapped 
Person  on  the  Conway  Today  program. 

Whereas,  Roger  Lewis,  a  twenty-seven 
year  old  native  of  Horry  County,  despite 
being  severely  disabled,  has  been  a  produc- 
tive worker  at  the  Conway  RehabUIUtlon 
Center  for  the  past  six  years:  and 

Whereas,  while  Roger  has  disabilities  of 
cerebral  palsy,  quadraplegia  and  speech  im- 
pediment, he  has  worked  diligently  to 
adjust  to  these  disabilities  and  as  a  result  he 
has  gained  better  control  of  his  speech  pat- 
terns and  has  increased  his  physical  mobil- 
ity; and 

Whereas,  through  perseverance  and  a  de- 
termination to  be  productive  and  self-reli- 
ant, he  has  been  able  to  earn  his  way:  and 

Whereas,  he  has  taken  his  role  as  time- 
keeper very  seriously  and  he  requires  that 
all  clients  return  to  work  on  time  and  take 
their  breaks  In  the  alloted  time  frame:  and 

Whereas,  he  not  only  demands  excellence 
of  others  but  he  is  his  own  severest  critic 
and  sets  the  highest  goals  and  standards  for 
himself:  and 

Whereas,  in  addition  to  his  outstanding 
work  record,  he  has  ijeen  Involved  in  Special 
Olympics  on  the  county,  as  well  as  statewide 
levels,  and  has  won  blue  ribbons  In  the  ma- 
jority of  these  events:  and 

Whereas,  because  of  his  example  of  cour- 
age, determination  and  dedication,  he  has 
been  recognized  by  state  and  local  Commit- 
tees on  Employment  of  the  Handicapt>ed  as 
an  example  and  inspiration  to  other  handi- 
capped persons  and  is  further  proof  that 
employers  can  rely  on  the  loyalty  and  dedi- 
cation of  disabled  employees.  Now.  There- 
fore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  Roger  Lewis  of  Horry  County  Is  con- 
gratulated on  being  named  the  recipient  of 
the  Special  Handicapped  Person  Award  and. 
futher.  Is  commended  on  being  selected  by 
the  Governor's  Committee  and  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped and  for  his  recognition  as  Special 
Handicapped  Person  on  the  Conway  Today 
program. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  he  forwarded  to  Mr.  Lewis.* 


INSTITUTE  FOR  POLICY 
STUDIES:  PART  II 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mt.  speaker,  the 
leaders  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  (IPS)  have  been  most  irked  by 
revelations  of  their  long  standing  con- 
tacts with  Communist-bloc  diplomatic 
personnel  with  intelligence  functions. 

The  1976  murder  of  Orlando  Letelier 
brought  to  light  documentary  evi- 
dence that  Letelier,  director  of  IPS's 
Transnational  Institute  project  and 
who  was  also  active  with  one  of  the 
IPS's  spinoffs,  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Policy  (CIP),  was  receiving 
money   from   Cuba   secretly   via   the 
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Cuban  diplomatic  pouch  for  covert  ac- 
tions In  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Letelier  documents  included  let- 
ters to  officials  of  the  Americas  E>e- 
partment  of  the  Cuban  Communist 
Party  Central  Committee.  The  Ameri- 
cas Department  is  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating subversion  and  terrorism  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Its  chief. 
Manuel  Plniero,  is  a  former  top  level 
D.O.I,  intelligence  officer.  The  woman 
who  was  supplying  Letelier  with 
money  via  the  Cuban  diplomatic 
pouch,  Beatrice  Allende,  was  the  wife 
of  a  ranking  official  of  the  Americas 
Department,  Luis  Fernandez  Ona.  And 
in  1966-87,  Fernandez  had  been  the 
Cuban  D.G.I,  case  officer  for  Che  Gue- 
vara's terrorist  group  in  Bolivia  while 
Beatrice  Allende  was  one  of  his  couri- 
ers and  agents. 

As  John  Rees  has  reported  in  his 
overview  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies,  IPS  contacts  with  officials  of 
hostile  foreign  powers  set  in  motion 
Investigations  by  the  U.S.  counterin- 
telligence services.  I  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  the  article  which  follows 
published  by  the  Western  Goals  Foun- 
dation: 

The  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  has  used 
a  variety  of  tactics  to  promote  radical  policy 
changes.  Leftist  organizers  in  the  anti-Viet- 
nam, disarmament,  women's,  black  power. 
Chicano  and  other  causes  were  brought  in 
to  speak  and  participate  in  seminars  with 
Congressional  and  Administration  staffers, 
academics  and  selected  Journalists. 

Through  the  IPS  leadership,  contacts 
were  made  for  some  of  these  groups  and  in- 
dividuals with  the  same  Soviet-bloc  diplo- 
mats—based both  In  Washington.  D.C..  and 
at  the  United  Nations— who  were  already 
known  to  the  Raskin-Bamett  apparat. 

These  contacts  with  the  officials  of  hostile 
foreign  powers  did  attract  the  attention  of 
the  U.S.  counter  intelligence  services.  How- 
ever. It  was  the  involvement  of  IPS  with  vio- 
lence-oriented domestic  revolutionary  orga- 
nizations that  princlpaUy  interested  both 
the  FBI  and  the  Washington.  D.C.  police  de- 
partment. 

IPS  associates  fueled  these  law  enforce- 
ment interests  during  the  late  1960s  and 
early  1970s  by  their  memberships  in  and  as- 
sistance to  such  groups  as  the  Weatherman 
faction  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Soci- 
ety (SDS)  and  the  Student  Non- Violent  Co- 
ordinating Conmilttee  (SNCC)  which  were 
Involved  in  bombings.  These  activities, 
added  to  the  role  of  IPS  in  helping  organize 
Washington  street  demonstrations  Including 
the  riotous  attempt  to  "shut-down"  the  cap- 
ital on  May  Day,  1971.  generated  contiruing 
FBI  and  police  Intelligence  investigations. 
In  1974.  IPS.  Raskin,  Bamet  and  others 
filed  a  lawsuit  against  the  Federal  and  local 
Intelligence  agencies.  In  the  post- Watergate 
climate  of  hysteria,  tills  succeeded  In  shut- 
ting down  the  FBI  and  local  Intelligence  in- 
vestigations leaving  IPS  free  to  develop  Its 
contact  networks  throughout  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment and  with  hostile  foreign  powers  un- 
monitored  by  any  U.S.  government  agency. 

Raskin.  Bamet  and  a  number  of  other 
early  IPS  members  such  as  Gar  Alperovitz 
and  Arthur  Waskow  already  had  contacts  in 
government  from  their  employment  in  the 
Kennedy  Administration  and  Congress. 
Early  IPS  memos  show  that  the  preferred 
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technique  was  to  place  liberal  Senators  and 
Congressmen  In  contact  with  individuals 
active  in  promoting  U.S.  disarmament  and 
accommodation  with  the  Soviet  U^lon  in  a 
relaxed  academic  or  social  setting.  The  non- 
confronutlonal  setting  could  be  expected  to 
make  the  government  officials  more  recep- 
tive to  the  suggestions  of  the  IPS  members 
and  their  "outalde"  experts. 

For  example,  in  setting  up  IPS's  "Seminar 
on  National  Security  and  Disarmament. ' 
key  areas  for  discussion  were  to  Science  and 
Technology  adviser  White  House  Budget 
Office  officials;  Pantagon  aides  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff:  and  SUte  Department  offi- 
cials Including  Herbert  "Pete  '  Scoville.  a 
former  CLA  official  then  at  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  IPS's  activist 
Invitees  ranged  from  Edward  Snyder,  lobby- 
ist for  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation,  and  SANEs  Sandy  Gottlieb  to 
scientist  Leo  Szilard  and  Ben  Seligman,  di- 
rector of  research  and  education  of  the 
Retail  Clerks  International  Aasociation. 

IPS  recognized  the  obvious  fact  that  con- 
trol of  the  U.S.  budget  and  economic  policy 
Is  central  to  determining  U.S.  priorities 
whether  in  national  defense,  intelligence  or 
any  other  area.  In  this  context.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  director  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress.  Richard  Kaufman, 
became  active  with  IPS  in  the  19608  and 
that  through  Its  Congressional  friends,  IPS 
arranged  to  Ije  asked  to  do  two  lengthy 
studies  of  anti-defense  'alternative"  budget 
priorities  In  1976  and  1977. 

Cultivation  of  disaffected  employees  and 
officials  of  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  admlnls 
trations  brought  at  one  level  the  formation 
of  groups  like  Federal  Employees  for  Peace. 
On  a  higher  level,  it  brought  IPS  contact 
with  Individuals  who  supported  for  various 
reasons,  a  major  change  of  U.S.  policy  on 
Vietnam,  and  an  end  to  U.S.  intervention 
against  Soviet-supported  aggression  In  the 
Third  World.  Such  Individuals  who  resigned 
or  retired  from  the  Defense.  State  and  Jus- 
tice Departments.  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  Central  Intelligence  Agency  tended 
to  gravitate  to  IPS. 

The  expertise  of  these  individuals  was  uti- 
lized in  a  numl>er  of  IPS  projects.  One  of 
these  involved  the  leaking  and  publishing  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers  stolen  by  Daniel  Ells- 
berg.  The  documents  Included  highly  sensi- 
tive material  which  Identified  intelligence 
sources  and  which  gravely  damaged  the  se- 
curity of  top  level  U.S.  diplomatic  codes  in 
addition  to  revealing  to  enemies  aspects  of 
the  VS.  decislon-malUng  processes,  U.S.  es- 
timates of  enemy  strengths,  weaknesses  and 
plans,  and  harshly  undiplomatic  assess- 
ments of  foreign  officials. 

During  the  Nixon-Ford  administrations, 
three  IPS  spinoff  projects  were  developed 
that  employed  a  number  of  IPS  related 
former  government  officials  and  Congres- 
sional staffers.  These  included  the  Center 
for  Defense  Information  (CDI)  which  lob- 
bied against  continuation  of  U.S.  overseas 
bases,  for  removal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
South  Korea,  and  against  virtually  every 
new  defense  system  from  the  B-1  Iwmber 
through  MX  and  cruise  missiles  to  anti-tank 
neutron  warheads  and  Trident  submarines. 

A  second  project,  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Policy  (CIP).  promoted  "non-inter- 
ventionist" and  "human  rights"  foreign 
policies.  INotwithstanding  that  the  •hiunan 
rights "  foreign  policy  means  Intervening 
against  countries  friendly  toward  the 
United  States  while  refraining  from  hinder- 
ing the  activities  of  Communist  totalitarian 
sUtes.]  The  third  IPS  spin-off  is  the  Center 
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for  National  Security  Studies  (CN8S)  which 
has  played  a  highly  visible  role  in  the  crip- 
pling of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  FBI's  Internal  security  programs. 

Many  of  those  affUUted  with  the  CIP  in 
1976  went  Into  policy-making  roles  in  the 
Carter  Administration.  David  Aaron.  Sena- 
tor Mondale's  top  aide  on  the  Senate  InteUI- 
gence  Committee,  went  to  the  White  Houw 
National  Security  Council;  W.  Anthony 
Lake,  Joseph  Nye.  and  Barbara  Watson  took 
major  subcablnet  posts;  but  William  O 
»«lUer  sUyed  as  staff  director  of  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee  and  Tom  Dine  re- 
mained the  Senate  Budget  Committee's 
Senior  Analyst  for  Defense  and  Internation- 
al Affairs.  [Severed  from  his  poet  by  the 
new  InteUlgence  Committee  Chairman.  Sen- 
ator Barry  Goldwater  (R-AZ).  Mr.  Miller  is 
still  a  consultant  to  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee.] 

By  paying  political  debU  to  wliat  is 
termed  the  McGovem  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  to  leading  left-liberal  Sena- 
tors Edward  Kennedy.  Frank  Church,  and 
Vice-President  Walter  Mondale,  the  Carter 
Administration  brought  into  the  White 
House  National  Security  Council,  State  De- 
partment, Treasury  and  other  federal  agen- 
cies a  large  contingent  of  these  IPS  aao- 
clates. 

Carter's  major  foreign  policy  fiaacoa  can 
be  attributed  in  varying  degrees  to  tliew 
IPS  associated  policymakers.  Theae  dlnat' 
ers  Include  the  failed  SALT  II  Treaty,  the 
support  for  Soviet  backed  revolutionary  ter- 
rorist movemenU  in  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  the  courtship  of  Algeria  and  hostility 
toward  Morocco,  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  In  favor  of  the  Caa- 
trolte  Sandinistas,  and  the  total  lack  of  re- 
sponse to  the  Marxist,  Soviet-backed  coupa 
In  Grenada  and  the  1978  coup  preceding  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

This  group  of  officials  Includes  Paul 
Wamke,  chief  SALT  negotiator  and  now  an 
IPS  trustee;  Sidney  Harmon.  IPS  trustee  at 
the  time  he  was  appointed  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  James  A.  Joseph.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  iiis  deputy. 
Steven  (^uarles.  now  IPS  lecturers;  Mark 
Schneider,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Humanitarian  Affairs;  David  Aaron, 
deputy  head  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cU;  and  W.  Anthony  Lake,  director  of  the 
State  Department's  Policy  Planning  Staff, 
who  is  slated  to  lecture  on  the  executive 
branch  of  government  during  the  January- 
February  1981  session  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  Washington  School 

According  to  its  1979-80  Annual  Report, 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  and  tu  in- 
ternational program,  the  Transnational  In- 
stitute (TNI)  had  a  total  budget  of 
$1,616,000  for  Fiscal  Tear  1980.  The  total 
Income  figure  reported  was  $1,747,000. 

The  Samuel  Rubin  Foundation  of  New 
York  has  been  the  chief  source  of  IPS  funds 
for  more  than  a  decade.  The  ctuUrman  of 
the  IPS  board  of  trustees  Is  Peter  Weta, 
president  of  the  foundation.  He  Is  a  leadliw 
international  patent  attorney  and  a  member 
of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  (NLG).  a 
radical  lawyers  orgaiilzatlon  formed  as  a 
Communist  Party  front  which  remains  aa 
the  U.S.  section  of  the  Kremlin-run  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Democratic  Lawyers 
(LADL). 

Weiss's  wife.  Cora  Rubin  Weiss,  an  officer 
of  the  Rubin  Foundation,  received  '»«»«~i| 
notoriety  for  her  pro- Hanoi  organiiikw 
during  the  Vietnam  war.  As  one  of  tbe  top 
leaders  of  the  Communiat-doBiliiatod  Na- 
tional Mobilization  Committee  to  &id  the 
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War  and  Ma  successor,  the  People's  Coali- 
tion for  Peace  and  Justice  (PCPJ),  Cora 
Weiss  traveled  abroad  to  Paris  and  Hanoi 
repeatedly  to  meet  with  Vietnamese  Com 
munlst  leaders.  Mrs.  Weiss's  own  orKaniza- 
tion.  the  Committee  of  Liaison,  became  a 
conduit  for  contacts  between  American  pris- 
oners of  war  in  North  Vietnam  and  their 
Famines.  Three  POWs  brought  back  to  the 
United  States  by  her  group  testified  before 
the  D.8.  Senate  that  their  release  by  Hanoi 
had  been  conditional  on  their  maUng  anti- 
war propaganda  statements  for  the  "Liai- 
son" group.  More  recently  she  has  directed 
organisations  sending  material  aid  to  Hanoi. 

Cora  Weiss  has  been  a  quiet  source  for 
cash  funding  of  key  anti-Vietnam  and  leftist 
groups  in  her  own  right.  The  Welsses  con- 
trol a  separate  foundation  which  apparently 
receives  its  principal  funding  of  some 
150,000  a  year  from  the  Samuel  Rubin 
Foundation.  This  organization,  the  Fund  for 
Tomorrow,  operates  from  the  Welsses 
Bronx  home.  It  succeeds  their  previous 
foundation,  the  Twenty-First  Century 
Fund. 

The  late  Samuel  Rubin,  a  multi-million- 
aire philanthropist  and  retired  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Faberge,  used  his  fortune  ex- 
tensively to  support  medical  research,  the 
arts  and  various  charities. 

In  1935.  the  Comintern  directed  Its  parties 
into  the  "popular  front."  an  era  of  "respect- 
ability." Communist  Party  members  In  the 
United  States  came  out  of  the  "under- 
ground" and  openly  eiunslled  as  communists 
on  the  voter  rolls  for  the  1936  elections. 
Among  them  was  Samuel  Rubin. 

The  Rubin  Foundation  not  only  directly 
funds  IPS  and  its  Transnational  Institute 
subsidiary,  it  is  also  a  major  source  of  fund- 
ing for  various  radical  groups  whose  work 
may  parallel  or  supplement  IPS.  and  for  the 
""Independent"  spinoff  organizations  within 
the  IPS  network. 

For  example,  during  calendar  year  1979. 
the  Samuel  Rubin  Foundation  provided 
$10,000  to  the  Fnim  Fund,  which  used  the 
money  to  complete  a  3-hour  television  film 
vllllfylng  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
CIA-defector  Philip  Agee.  whose  residency 
in  Holland  was  facilitated  by  the  Transna- 
tional Institute  in  Amsterdam,  was  a  part- 
ner In  the  company  which  made  the  fUm 
and  the  featured  "performer  "  Entitled  'On 
Comtwny  Business."  the  film  was  broadcast 
in  three  installments  over  the  taxpayer- 
funded  National  Public  Television  network 
in  May  1980. 

The  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  has 
played  a  central  role  In  the  campaign  to  de- 
stroy the  U.S.  intelligence  capability.  IPS 
spawned  the  Center  for  National  Security 
Studies  (CNSS).  the  principal  anti-CIA 
lobby  on  Capitol  Hill.  Marcus  Raskin  was 
instrumental  in  the  transformation  of 
Counter-Spy  magazine  from  the  rambling 
publication  of  a  few  isolated  radical  Viet- 
nam war  veterans  into  the  mouthpiece  of 
Philip  Agee.  whose  continuous  meetings 
with  Cuban  intelligence  officers  have  been 
reported  in  the  European  and  American 
press. 

CNSS  attempts  to  present  an  image  as 
being  a  "reasonable"  critic  of  the  U.S.  intel- 
ligence agencies  despite  its  demands  for 
total  dismantling  of  covert  action,  a  total 
ban  on  the  recruitment  and  use  of  human 
sources  of  information,  and  termination  of 
all  domestic  security  Investigations.  CNSS 
was  organized  in  1974  by  IPSs  Robert  Boro- 
sage  and  Morton  Halperin.  Halperln.  a  ubiq 
uitous  witness  in  the  intelligence  hearings 
whose  suggested  restrictive  '"reforms"  were 
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incorporated  into  Church  Committee  rec- 
ommendations, flew  to  London  in  January 
1977  to  assist  Philip  Agee  fight  a  deporta- 
tion order.  Agee  said  he  was  being  deported 
because  the  British  government  believed  he 
betrayed  a  NATO  Intelligence  network  col- 
lecting information  about  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
When  Agee  lost  his  deportation  fight  he 
went  to  Amsterdam.  Dutch  media  reported 
that  the  TNI  facUltated  his  entry.* 


CUT  DEFENSE  SPENDING? 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 

nt  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hear  an- 
guished cries  that  the  E>emocrats  In 
the  House  are  preparing  to  cut  defense 
spending.  I  am  concerned,  however, 
that  we  Democrats  are  preparing  to 
roll  over  and  acquiesce  in  the  largest 
peacetime  defense  increase  in  history. 

We  are  hearing  stories  about  how  it 
is  going  to  be  necessary  to  increase  de- 
fense spending  in  the  budget  Demo- 
crats are  fashioning  in  order  to  bring 
conservatives  In  the  party  on  board. 
But  what  about  others  in  the  party. 
Our  vote  is  also  needed  to  pass  the 
budget  and  I  don't  think  it  has  sunk  in 
yet  what  a  massive  increase  in  defense 
spending  this  really  is. 

What  we  are  seeing  is  liberal  Demo- 
crats on  the  House  Budget  Committee 
preparing  to  recommend  the  largest 
peacetime  defense  increase  in  the  his- 
tory of  oiu"  Nation— larger.  In  fact, 
than  even  the  wartime  increases  to 
pay  for  Vietnam. 

The  Democrats  on  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  that  terrible  little 
group  of  nasty  budget  cutters,  are  pro- 
posing an  increase  of  $45  billion  in  de- 
fense. 

That  $45  billion  dollars  would  be  an 
increase  of  26  percent.  The  largest  1- 
year  increase  in  the  last  three  decades 
was  24  percent— and  that  was  a  war- 
time increase,  the  boost  in  spending  to 
pay  for  Vietnam  in  fiscal  year  1967.  No 
peacetime  increase  even  approaches 
the  increase  Democrats  on  the  House 
Budget  Committee  are  agreeing  to. 

I  repeat,  no  peacetime  military 
spending  increase  even  approaches  the 
increase  Democrats  on  the  committee 
are  agreeing  to  this  year. 

What  is  $45  billion?  What  are  we 
Democrats  proposing  to  give  to  the 
Pentagon? 

The  $45  billion  increase  itself  comes 
to: 

Pour  times  the  size  of  the  entire  cur- 
rent food  stamp  program— $11.1  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1981  budget  authority. 

Six  times  the  entire  current  program 
of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children— $7.7  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  authority. 

Thirty  times  the  budget  for  the 
entire  legislative  branch,  all  those  in 
the  Senate  and  House  not  to  mention 
the  GAO,  GPO,  Library  of  Congress, 
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Botanical  Gardens  and  so  on  ad  nau- 
seum— $1.5  billion. 

One-third  higher  than  the  total 
budgets  for  6  of  the  13  cabinet  level 
departments— $34.8  billion  for  the  Ete- 
partments  of  Energy,  Education,  Com- 
merce, Justice,  Interior,  and  State. 

Six  times  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
in  fiscal  year  1980— $7.6  billion— for  all 
programs  Including  social  security  and 
the  Postal  Service. 

That's  what  the  $45  blUlon  In- 
crease—Increase— the  Democrats  are 
conceding  amounts  to. 

We  are  doing  this  In  the  very  same 
budget  in  which  we  are  cutting  every- 
where else.  As  the  table  shows,  we— 
that  Is,  the  Democrats  on  the  House 
Budget  Committee— are  discussing 
cuts  of  8  percent  in  unemployment 
compensation,  10  percent  in  AFDC,  13 
percent  In  food  stamps,  15  percent  in 
student  financial  aid,  and  so  on 
through  the  budget.  These  are  real 
cuts.  They  are  cuts  from  the  current 
services  budget— this  Is  the  budget 
that  would  exist  if  we  just  extended 
this  year's  program  into  next  year. 

By  contrast  there  Is  no  cut  in  de- 
fense. Defense  spending  increases  dra- 
matically over  last  year's  current  serv- 
ices level— both  President  Carter  and 
President  Reagan  have  Increased  de- 
fense, whereas  President  Carter  to 
some  extent  and  President  Reagan  to 
a  greater  extent  have  cut  the  other 
programs. 

In  only  one  comparison  can  It  be 
said  that  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee Is  cutting  defense.  And  that  Is  no 
comparison  with  President  Reagan's 
budget  and  the  cut  Is  peanuts.  The  cut 
In  budget  authority  is  $6  billion  on  a 
budget  of  $226  bUllon  or  2.6  percent. 
In  outlays  under  the  House  committee 
proposal  defense  spending  actually 
goes  up. 

But  what  about  a  cut  of  2.6  percent? 
Can  any  Member  of  this  House  say 
that  the  budget  of  any  agency  cannot 
be  cut  2.6  percent?  Is  there  any  doubt 
that  there  Is  at  least  2.6  percent  worth 
of  waste  In  that  budget?  Is  there  any 
doubt  that  when  an  agency's  budget  is 
increasing  dramatically  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  waste  also  Increase  dramati- 
cally? Is  there  anyone  who  believes 
that  we  cannot  cut  that  budget  by  2.6 
percent  without  hurting  the  national 
security  of  the  country? 

Of  course  not.  It  can  be  cut  and  cut 
more  than  we  are  doing. 

These  cuts  are  so  small  It  might  be 
asked  why  bother?  Why  bother  fight- 
ing for  these  cuts  if  they  are  so  minls- 
cule?  The  answer  Is,  I  think,  sjmibol- 
ism.  When  we  are  doing  so  much  In 
the  way  of  cuts  for  so  many  other  pro- 
grams to  make  no  cuts  In  defense 
would  be  unacceptable.  To  make  the 
tiny  cuts  that  we  have  made,  borders 
on  being  unacceptable. 
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As  I  say  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  talk  of 
adding  another  $1  billion  to  defense  to 
satisfy  the  conservatives.  To  that  I 
have  two  questions.  First,  how  much 
do  we  have  to  do  to  satisfy  them?  And. 
second,  how  are  we  then  going  to  pass 
the  budget  without  the  liberals? 

HOUSE  BUDGET  COMMITTEE  INCREASES  AND  CUTS  FROM 

CURRENT  POLICY,  1982  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

(M>  anwti  n  btton] 
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•JOCKO"  CONLAN 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OP  ARIZONA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 
•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Jocko  " 
Conlan,  whose  son  John  B.  Conlan, 
Jr.,  is  a  former  Member  of  Congress,  is 
a  Hall  of  Fame  umpire  who  officiated 
In  the  major  leagues  for  25  years.  He 
recently  visited  President  Reagan  at  a 
White  House  luncheon.  The  following 
article  by  the  Arizona  Republic's 
Verne  Boatner  is  Indicative  of  the  type 
of  man  and  great  American  "Jocko"  Is. 
and  pays  just  tribute  to  a  fine  human 
being,  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of 
baseball. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  to  insert 
the  April  2,  1981,  article  from  the  Ari- 
zona Republic  by  Verne  Boatner  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Uicp  Finds  Baseball  at  Homz  in  White 

HOCSE 

John  "Jocko"  Conlan,  81,  was  relaxing  in 
his  Paradise  Valley  home  Monday  when  the 
telephone  rang. 

"Ronald  Reagan  has  been  shot."  a  friend 
said.  ""It's  on  the  news." 

Conlan.  a  Hall  of  Fame  umpire  who  offi- 
ciated in  the  National  League  from  1941  to 
1965,  rushed  to  his  television  set  and.  like 
millions  of  other  Americans,  sat  mesmerized 
for  hours  by  the  bizarre  unfoldlngs  that 
could  have  resulted  in  the  assassination  of 
yet  another  American  president. 

"I  couldn't  turn  it  off,"  Conlan  said.  "It 
was  terrible,  horrible.  I  said  to  my  wife. 
Ruth.  "That's  a  sin  to  have  something  like 
that  happen  to  a  man  like  Reagan.' " 

As  television  played,  and  replayed,  the 
Kunman's   attack,   Conlan's   memory    flut- 
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tered  back  only  three  days  to  when  Reagan 
had  greeted  him  warmly  at  a  luncheon  in 
the  White  House  with  "Hello.  Jocko.  How 
are  you?" 

Their  association  goes  back  to  the  1930s, 
when  Conlan  was  playing  for  the  White  Sox 
and  Reagan,  then  an  aspiring  young  sport- 
caster,  was  re-creating  baseball  games  of 
both  the  Chicago  White  Sox  and  Cubs  with 
the  aid  of  Western  Union's  terse  play-by- 
play reports. 

"We  didn't  know  each  other  then." 
Conlan  said.  "I  first  met  him  at  Loyal  Davis' 
home  years  later.  The  doctor  (who  now  lives 
in  Phoenix)  and  I  were  pretty  good  friends 
because  he  used  to  come  to  games  of  the 
Cubs  when  I  was  umpiring  and  sit  in  a  box 
right  next  to  the  Cub's  dugout." 

The  Da  vises  are  parents  of  Reagan's  wife. 
Nancy. 

"When  Davis  invited  me  to  his  home, 
Reagan  was  there.  The  good  doctor  said, 
'Ronald,  Jocko's  a  good  friend  of  mine  in 
Chicago.  He's  an  umpire."  Reagan  said,  *Oh 
Jocko  Conlan.  I  remember  you  when  you 
were  with  the  White  Sox." 

"He  (Dr.  Davis)  was  a  great  neurosurgeon 
in  Chicago  and  also  a  rabid  t»seball  fan. 
He's  also  a  wonderful  and  very  thoughtful 
man.  I  remember  when  I  lived  on  Mummy 
Mountain  (in  Paradise  Valley),  my  daughter 
wasn't  well  and  he  came  all  the  way  over  to 
see  her  from  where  he  Uves  In  Biltmore  Es- 
tates." 

Reagan  and  Conlan  met  a  couple  of  other 
times  over  the  years,  at  a  banquet  for  Los 
Angeles  Dodgers  announcer  Vln  Scully  and 
at  a  political  meeting  when  Conlan's  son, 
John,  was  a  U.S.  Congressman. 

It  was  Reagan's  idea  to  invite  Hall  of 
Famers  to  last  Friday's  luncheon  at  the 
White  House.  It  was  a  prelude  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  baseball  season,  when  Reagan 
was  scheduled  to  throw  out  the  first  ball 
Wednesday  in  Cincinnati. 

The  baseball  commissioner's  office  and 
the  Hall  of  Fame  picked  up  expenses  for 
those  attending.  Thirty-two  members  of  the 
Hall  of  Fame  showed  up. 

"He  was  so  down  to  earth,"  Conlan  said  of 
Reagan.  "He  came  right  in.  and  I  happened 
to  be  standing  at  a  table  next  to  him.  He 
shook  my  hand,  said  Hello.  Jocko.'  and  told 
me  how  nice  it  was  of  me  to  attend." 

The  luncheon  lasted  for  about  two  hours. 
Reagan  was  the  only  speaker,  except  for  a 
few  closing  comments  by  Baseball  Commis- 
sioner Bowie  Kuhn. 

"Reagan  just  went  out  and  told  old-time 
stories  of  when  he  was  announcing  base- 
baU,"  said  Conlan.  '"He  told  of  his  experi- 
ence—I think  it  was  the  1938  World  Series— 
when  BOly  Jurges  (of  the  Cubs)  popped  up 
a  foul  ball  Just  as  the  telegraph  line  went 
dead." 

Reagan  improvised,  having  Jurges  foul  off 
three  or  four  more  pitches. 

"He  made  me  look  good."  Reagan  confid- 
ed, chuckling.  When  Western  Union  service 
was  restored,  Reagan  found  that  Jurges 
eventually  did  foul  out. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  luncheon,  ac- 
cording to  Conlan.  occurred  when  Reagan 
opened  up  a  present  from  (Oakland  As  Man- 
ager Billy  Martin.  It  was  a  new  As  shirt  and 
cap. 

"The  President  put  on  the  cap  and  held 
the  shirt  across  his  chest."  Conlan  said.  "He 
looked  Just  like  a  ballplayer.  He  really  got  a 
great  hand." 

Afterward,  the  Hall  of  Famers  lined  up  to 
be  greeted  by  Reagan.  A  Marine  guard 
asked  for  their  names  as  they  approached. 

"But  I  think  he  (Reagan)  knew  everybody 
before  the  Marine  told  him."  Conlan  said. 
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"because  he  called  everybody's  name  right 
out. 

"I  told  him.  as  I  shook  hands,  that  I  was 
going  to  give  a  report  to  the  good  doctor 
(U>yal  Davis)  about  him.  He  said.  'Do  that. 
Jocko.' 

"There  was  no  question  that  it  was  his 
party.  I  thought  it  was  a  great  gesture  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  help 
baseball  .  .  and  basebaU  played  a  good  part 
in  accepting  his  Invitation. 

"'It  was  the  best  thing  in  years  and  yeara 
of  my  career  in  baseball.  I  never  got  a  better 
thrill.  The  way  he  handled  (the  luncheon) 
made  me  know  he  still  cared  about  the 
sport. 

"It  touched  me.  because  baseball  isn't 
going  to  leave  me.  And  I'm  not  going  to 
leave  it,  either."* 


rP  PRESENT  TRENDS  CONTINUE 


HON.  JOHN  L  BURTON 


OrCAUTOBNIA 
11*  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Ui.  Speak- 
er, world  hunger  and  famine,  energy 
shortages,  environmental  devastation, 
and  international  strife  are  predicted 
for  the  year  2000  by  "The  Global  2000 
Report  to  the  U.S.  President "  If 
present  trends  continue. 

A  constituent.  Associate  Prof.  James 
C.  Stewart,  from  San  Rafael.  Calif., 
has  written  an  excellent  and  very 
thoughtful  article  on  these  critical 
problems  facing  Third  World  coun- 
tries and  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  has 
been  involved  In  Intensive  study  of  the 
problems  of  the  Third  World  nations 
for  the  past  20  years. 

His  article  follows: 

Recently  our  10-year-old  son  burst  into 
our  bedroom  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
crying  hysterically:  "Mon,  Dad.  wake  up.  A 
computer  has  malfunctioned  and  the  earth 
is  going  to  blow  up!"  It  was  not  the  first 
such  nightmare  he  has  had.  but  it  certainly 
was  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  terrifying. 

I  listen  to  those  around  me  and  read  ac- 
counts in  the  press,  and  I  am  disturbed  by 
how  many  people  expect  our  current  eco- 
nomic problems  to  be  solved  by  a  depremioa 
or  a  war. 

I  read  "The  Global  2000  Report  to  the 
U.S.  President"  and  find  well-informed  pre- 
dictions that  if  present  trends  continue  the 
world  in  the  year  2000— less  than  two  dec- 
ades frwn  now— will  be  one  of  massive 
famine,  energy  shortages,  environmental 
devastation,  and  international  strife. 

"If  present  trends  continue  .  .  ."  And  still 
we  fall  to  act. 

What  is  the  value  of  our  nation's  wealth  If 
this  is  the  bleak,  despairing  world  we  have 
created  for  ourselves?  What  is  the  worth  of 
our  many  achievements  if  even  our  children 
perceive  the  world  to  be  poised  on  the  brink 
of  disaster? 

E.  F.  Schumacher  once  observed  that  we 
are  a  society  "rich  in  means  and  poor  In  pur- 
pose." It  seems  true  that  at  this  point  In  our 
history  we  lack  a  clear  sense  of  dlrectimi.  a 
dedication  to  common  goals  and  ideals 
which  would  make  us  act  to  avert  these  po- 
tential disasters. 
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And  yet  U  we  fail  to  act.  if  we  simply  let 
"present  trends  continue,"  the  future  looks 
(MxtJnoua  Indeed. 

Whst  can  be  done?  First  we  must  under- 
stand that  our  problems  cannot  be  solved  In 
Isolation.  Por  better  or  worse,  we  are  now 
part  of  a  global  community  and  a  global 
economy.  Our  fate  is  tied  to  the  fate  of  bil- 
lions of  other  human  beings  throughout  the 
world.  Our  problems  cannot  be  solved  In  a 
lasting  way  until  many  of  their  problems 
are  solved. 

Second  we  must  recognise  that  the  kind  cf 
security  which  Is  bought  with  armaments  Is 
a  fragile,  precarious  security.  It  is  not  a  se- 
curity which  brings  much  peace  of  mind.  It 
Is  a  hollow  security  In  economic  terms  as 
well  because  it  drains  so  many  of  our  re- 
sources in  the  present  and  threatens  to  de- 
stroy so  many  more  In  the  future. 

Many  habitual  responses  of  the  past— like 
spending  more  for  bombs  and  guns— become 
leas  and  less  rational  In  the  face  of  limited 
reaources  and  a  growing  sense  of  our 
common  humanity. 

As  an  alternative,  I  would  propose  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  a  new  "Marshall 
Plan"— the  Foundation  Recovery  Plan 
mounted  by  the  United  SUtes  after  World 
War  II  to  help  the  war-devastated  countries 
of  Weatem  Europe. 

In  this  case  the  plan  would  be  one  of  mas- 
sive economic  aid  to  Third  World  countries 
to  help  them  combat  hunger,  disease.  Illiter- 
acy and  unemployment. 

This  new  Initiative  would  require  a  com- 
mitment of  national  will  and  resources  on  a 
scale  similar  to  the  Marshall  Plan.  Like  that 
plan  it  would  be  undertaken  for  both  practi- 
cal and  humanitarian  reasons.  Americans 
felt  genuine  humanitarian  concern  for  the 
peoples  of  Europe  after  WW  II,  but  there 
was  also  the  practical  consideration  that  if 
these  nations  were  not  given  large-scale  fi- 
nancial assistance  the  entire  international 
economic  order  might  collapse,  plunging  the 
world  back  into  a  19308- like  depression  and 
sowing  the  seeds  for  further  war. 

.««miiar  consequences  may  face  us  soon  if 
we  fall  to  help  the  Third  World  countries. 

But  how  can  we  talk  about  giving  more  at 
a  time  like  this,  with  our  economy  in  its 
present  condition?  And  besides,  haven't  we 
already  done  more  than  our  share  for  these 
nations?  Actually,  compared  to  other  devel- 
oped nations  the  amount  we  have  given  in 
the  past  has  been  only  a  small  percentage  of 
our  ONP— currently  about  one  fifth  of  one 
percent.  We  must  also  remember  that  our 
nation  is  far  wealthier  today  than  It  was 
when  the  original  hfarshaU  Plan  was  under- 
taken. 

The  "massive"  aid  program  I  am  advocat- 
ing could  be  funded  with  only  1  percent  of 
our  ONP.  This  Is  a  tiny  fraction  of  our 
output.  but  is  massive  in  relation  to  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  Third  World  nations.  This 
amount  alone  would  multiply  our  present 
aid  by  more  than  five  times,  from  about  $5. 1 
billion  to  about  $36  billion. 

To  avoid  some  past  problems  of  monetary 
aid,  much  of  this  assistance  could  be  In 
more  creative  forms.  One  would  be  forglve- 
neaa  of  past  debts,  to  Include  having  the 
UA  government  pay  debts  which  Third 
World  nations  owe  to  private  American 
lending  institutions.  This  would  reduce 
their  need  for  foreign  exchange,  would  dl- 
miniah  their  export  orientation,  and  would 
strengthen  U.S.  financial  Institutions.  Some 
of  our  Western  allies  have  already  taken  the 
lead  in  cancelling  the  debts  of  Third  World 
oountriea. 

Thla  aid  could  also  be  In  the  form  of  ap- 
propriate  technology  suitable   for   use   In 
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niral  areas,  such  as  fuel-efficient  tractors, 
windmills,  solar  cookers,  grain  dryers.  Irriga- 
tion pumpe.  etc.  Manufacturing  such  devices 
here  and  distributing  them  to  Third  World 
nations  could  increase  employment  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  effect  would  be  to  in- 
crease meaningful  employment  and  expand 
purchasing  power  for  perhaps  millions  of 
people. 

What  other  benefits  might  result  from 
such  a  plan? 

The  United  States  might  regain  its  posi- 
tion of  moral  and  political  leadership  in  the 
world.  This  would  be  an  assertion  of  democ- 
racy on  a  universal  scale,  accompanied  by  a 
recognition  of  human  rights  and  dignity  and 
the  need  for  economic  freedom.  This  would 
be  a  commanding  example  for  other  devel- 
oped nations  to  follow. 

The  plan  would  assist  Third  World  na- 
tions In  meeting  the  basic  needs  of  their 
people— Including  food,  health  care  and  em- 
ployment. This  would  lead  not  only  to 
greater  weU-belng  for  these  people  them- 
selves but  also  to  more  stable  governments, 
healthier  economies,  and  reduced  interna- 
tional tensions. 

Finally,  asserting  our  wUl  as  Americans  to 
undertake  such  a  plan  might  unite  our  own 
people  in  a  common  purpose.  Already  mil- 
lions of  Americans— for  religious  aind  hu- 
manitarian reasons— have  committed  them- 
selves to  the  struggle  to  end  world  hunger 
and  achieve  international  peace.  Let  us 
broaden  these  efforts  and  bolster  them  with 
a  national  policy  dedicated  to  economic  as- 
sistance, recognition  of  human  rights  and 
dignity,  and  achievement  of  a  lasting  peace. 

If  we  have  the  courage  and  the  will  to  act, 
the  year  2000  may  dawn  oq  an  era  of  un- 
precedented well-being  for  the  !Qarth  and  all 
its  people. 

If  only  we  wake  up  in  time.* 


HOW  TO  APPROACH  MIDDLE 
EAST  ISSUES 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  IlfDIANA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  an  excellent  article  on  the 
Middle  East  written  by  Harold  H. 
Saunders,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Near  East  and  South 
Asian  Affairs  in  the  Department  of 
State,  which  appeared  in  the  April  4. 
1981.  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

Mr.  Saunders  says  our  policy  prob- 
lems in  the  Middle  East  cannot  be 
dealt  with  piecemeal.  He  believes  our 
problem  in  the  Middle  East  today  is 
not  Just  the  Soviet  thrust  toward  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
and  resolution  of  the  Palestinian  issue, 
or  assiiring  a  steady  flow  of  oil.  It  is  all 
these  issues  and  Mr.  Saunders  feels  we 
do  not  have  the  luxury  of  addressing 
one  part  of  the  Middle  East  problem 
at  a  time. 

Mr.  Saunders  argues  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  negotiations  and  that 
the  United  States  should  not  start  the 
peace  process  over  again  but  should 
build  from  Camp  David  a  negotiating 
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process   which    engages    Israelis   and 
Palestinians  in  practical  moves  toward 
peace. 
He  concludes  that: 

*  *  *  moving  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
toward  resolution  Is  a  key  to  our  strategic 
position  In  the  Middle  East.  Peacemaking  is 
power.  When  the  United  States  shows  its 
power  as  a  peacemaker,  its  position  in  the 
world  is  strengthened. 

Mr.  Saunders  retired  from  the  State 
Department  in  February,  1981.  and  is 
now  associated  with  the  American  Eii- 
terprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Re- 
search in  Washington,  D.C. 

His  article  follows: 

Trx  Middlx  East  Problem  Now 
(By  Harold  H.  Saunders) 

The  United  States  cannot  deal  with  the 
Middle  East  problem  piecemeal.  Those  who 
recommended  that  we  do  so  risk  a  more 
dangerous  Middle  East. 

The  "Middle  East  problem"  is  not  just 
how  to  meet  the  Soviet  thrust  toward  the 
strategic  Persian  Oulf  area.  It  is  not  Just 
how  to  resolve  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  or 
the  Palestinian  problem.  It  is  not  Just  how 
to  assure  a  steady  flow  of  oil. 

The  "Middle  East  problem"  is  all  of  these 
issues— and  more.  The  challenge  is  to  con- 
duct a  policy  that  deals  with  them  all  at  the 
same  time  this  area  is  undergoing  profound 
social,  economic,  and  political  change. 

We  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  addressing 
one  part  of  the  Middle  East  problem  at  a 
time.  And  we  cannot  deal  with  each  Issue 
separately,  even  though  we  want  to  avoid 
specific  linkage.  They  are  all  parts  of  one 
world  view  when  seen  from  the  Middle  East. 

The  U.S.  view  of  the  Soviet  threat  starts 
from  concern  about  Soviet  control  over  the 
flow  of  oil  to  the  free  world.  The  Soviet  In- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  underscores  that 
threat  partly  because  the  turmoil  in  neigh- 
boring Iran  tempts  Moscow  to  set  up  a  simi- 
lar military  position  in  Iran  on  the  Persian 
Oulf. 

The  people  of  the  Middle  East  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  Soviet  military  aggression.  But 
the  Soviet  threat  looks  different  through 
the  eyes  of  moderate  Arabs.  They  see  USSR 
strengthening  its  own  position  by  exploiting 
extremists  groups  in  the  region  who  thrive 
on  InstabUlty.  They  know  that  instability  is 
likely  in  one  of  the  fastest-changing  areas  of 
the  world  today. 

They  see  the  Soviets  using  the  Arab- Israe- 
li conflict  as  another  wedge  for  broadening 
their  position.  They  see  the  Soviets  taking  a 
free  ride  by  backing  the  frustrated  Palestin- 
ian nationalists  without  really  helping 
them. 

They  see  the  Palestinian  problem  partly 
as  a  security  problem.  To  be  sure,  it  is  also 
the  sjrmboi  to  them  of  injustice  and  of  Arab 
humiliation  at  the  hands  of  Western  Imperi- 
alism. But  Palestinians  occupy  key  positions 
in  many  of  the  Oulf  societies.  And  moderate 
Arabs  see  an  unresolved  Palestinian  prob- 
lem as  a  club  the  radicals  can  hit  them 
with— especially  if  those  moderates  cooper- 
ate with  the  U.S. 

"ITiey  see  the  Soviets  exploiting  further 
Arab- Israeli  fighting— another  cause  of  in- 
stabUity. 

Arab  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  in  blunt- 
ing the  Soviet  strategic  threat  will  depend 
on  U.S.  cooperation  with  Arabs  In  meeting 
the  security  threat  as  they  see  it— and  in  re- 
ducing causes  of  instability.  As  an  unofficial 
Egyptian  recently  put  It:  "For  you  to  define 
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the  threat  only  as  you  see  it  and  not  to  un- 
derstand how  we  see  it  is  Intellectual  imperi- 
alism. If  you  ignore  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
our  people,  you  cannot  expect  to  be  strong 
here." 

The  Soviet  threat  looks  different  through 
Israeli  eyes.  too. 

Israel  is  naturally  preoccupied  with  secu- 
rity on  its  immediate  borders.  Israelis  have 
normally  left  the  Soviet  military  threat  to 
the  U.8. 

The  Immediate  security  threat,  as  Israelis 
see  It,  Is  from  Arab  states  which  they  be- 
lieve reject  Israel's  existence.  Israel  sees 
Moscow  backing  some  of  those  Arab  states 
to  improve  its  own  position. 

Apart  from  Egypt.  Israelis  do  not  always 
see  that  some  Arab  states  fear  Soviet  objec- 
tives as  much  as  Israelis  do.  They  are 
uneasy  seeing  the  UJ3.  in  too  close  a  rela- 
tionship with  powerful  Arabs— even  to 
check  Soviet  pressures. 

The  heart  of  Israel's  long-term  security 
lies  in  recognition  and  acceptance  by  other 
states  in  the  Middle  East— as  well  as  the  un- 
doubted ability  to  defend  itself.  Israel's  se- 
curity requires  a  sound  resolution  of  its  con- 
flict with  the  Arabs. 

If  we  ignore  the  view  that  security  is 
threatened  as  much  by  an  uiu^solved  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  as  by  direct  Soviet  aggres- 
sion, many  Middle  Easterners  will  go  slow  in 
security  cooperation  with  us.  They  will 
eventually  try  to  force  us  to  pay  attention 
to  the  threat  as  they  see  it  by  using  econom- 
ic pressure  or  military  force. 

The  way  to  win  cooperation  is  not  to 
think  of  security  as  mainly  a  military  prob- 
lem. If  we  do,  we  will  get  much  less  than  the 
cooperation  we  seek— on  both  security  and 
economic  matters.  The  way  to  win  security 
cooperation  is  to  define  the  threat  broadly 
as  others  see  It  while  preserving  our  own 
global  perspective.  If  we  do,  we  will  get 
much  more  of  the  cooperation  we  seek. 

How  do  we  address  the  security  problem 
as  Middle  Easterners  see  it? 

There  is  no  question  that  most  leaders  in 
the  Middle  East  expect  the  US  to  check  the 
Soviet's  military.  They  will,  therefore,  listen 
carefully  to  our  strategic  thinking.  Their 
^ability  to  cooperate,  however,  will  depend 
on  local  and  regional  issues. 

For  the  Arabs,  reducing  tension  which  the 
USSR  can  exploit  requires  dealing  convinc- 
ingly with  the  Palestinian  problem.  For 
moderates,  this  means  developing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Palestinians  to  determine  their 
own  future  in  an  honorable  way  that  would 
enable  them  to  live  at  peace  with  their 
neighbors. 

For  the  Israelis,  security  begins  with  Isra- 
el's own  military  strengrth  to  defeat  any 
Arab  attack  and  with  the  US  security  um- 
brella. It  also  requires  reducing  potential 
military  danger  from  the  West  Bank.  Even- 
tually it  requires  Arab  recognition  of  Israel 
and  readiness  to  make  peace. 

Some  Israelis  talk  of  a  Palestinian  state  as 
potentially  a  Soviet-supported  threat  to 
Israel.  These  real  security  concerns  often 
become  tangled  with  the  objective  of  some 
Israelis  to  make  all  the  West  Bank  part  of 
Israel. 

In  the  eyes  of  Middle  Easterners,  dealing 
with  security  and  the  strategic  balance  re- 
quires dealing  with  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

The  Camp  David  framework  set  up  for  the 
first  time  a  negotiation  in  which  the  Israeli 
security  and  Palestinian  interests  are  on  the 
same  agenda.  The  issue  remains  how  to  in- 
volve both  Palestinians  and  Israelis  in  such 
a  negotiation. 

Two  critical  ingredients  have  been  missing 
from  this  negotiation:  (1)  The  Palestinian 
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National  Charter  gives  Israel  the  impression 
that  there  Is  no  Palestinian  commitment  to 
make  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Palestin- 
ian people.  Continuing  terrorist  attacks  re- 
inforce the  Israeli  impression.  (2)  The  Israe- 
li policy  of  placing  settlements  in  the  West 
Bank  gives  Arabs  the  impression  that  there 
is  no  Israeli  commitment  to  accept  the  Pal- 
estinian Arab  homeland  they  seek. 

What  opened  the  door  wide  to  peace  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  were  President 
Sadat's  dramatic  visit  to  Jerusalem  and  Isra- 
el's response.  More  than  words.  Sadat  dem- 
onstrated Egypt's  recognition  of  Israel  and 
readiness  for  peace  and  normal  relations. 
With  the  promise  of  peace,  Israel  negotiated 
withdrawal  of  both  military  forces  and  civil- 
ian settlements  from  Sinai. 

By  making  peace  between  Israel  and  the 
Palestinian  people  look  possible,  the  Pales- 
tinians could  open  the  way  to  the  next  steps 
toward  peace.  An  unambiguous  declaration 
of  Palestinian  readiness  to  make  peace 
would  not  require  them  to  give  up  a  negoti- 
ating chip  because  they  could  condition  It 
on  a  reciprocal  Israeli  commitment. 

An  Israeli  initiative  to  produce  a  negotia- 
tion could  also  have  Important  results. 

How  the  Palestinians  would  organize 
themselves  for  negotiation  would  be  part  of 
the  Palestinian  position.  Both  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  and  leaders  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  would  play  critical 
roles  in  crystallizing  that  position. 

There  Is  no  suttstitute  for  negotiation. 
That  is  why  efforts  must  be  redoubled  to 
find  a  basis  for  negotiation  which  can  in- 
volve both  Israelis  and  Palestinians.  Europe- 
ans could  play  an  important  role— provided 
their  objective  Is  engaging  both  sides  in  ne- 
gotiation. Only  a  negotiated  agreement  can 
change  the  situation  on  the  ground. 

To  scrap  the  Camp  David  framework 
would  be  unwise,  even  though  it  has  not  ac- 
complished all  we  wanted.  It  was  hammered 
out  on  the  anvil  of  political  realities  as  far 
as  it  could  go.  It  was  approved  by  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Israeli  parliaments.  Its  approach  is 
realistic. 

The  problem  is  not  to  start  over  but  to 
build  from  Camp  David  a  negotiating  proc- 
ess that  will  engage  Palestinians  and  other 
Arabs  with  Israelis  in  practical  moves 
toward  peace. 

Neither  a  Palestinian  settlement  nor  an 
Arab-Israeli  peace  will  alone  assure  stability 
in  the  Middle  East.  Neither  will  assure  ade- 
quate oil  supply.  Neither  will  stop  the  Sovi- 
ets. Peace  Is  not  a  panacea.  The  Arab- Israeli 
conflict  Is  not  the  only  conflict  or  cause  of 
insUbillty  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  deadlock 
and  utter  lack  of  hope  for  the  Palestinians 
will  virtually  assure  instability  and  pro- 
longed war  against  Israel.  Continuing  dead- 
lock can  gradually  force  moderates  into  the 
rejectionlst  camp.  It  can  lead  to  further  con- 
flict. It  can.  in  part,  determine  the  political 
shape  of  the  Middle  East  for  the  rest  of  this 
decade. 

Whatever  else  we  may  need  to  do.  moving 
the  Arab- Israeli  conflict  toward  resolution  is 
a  key  to  our  strategic  position  In  the  Middle 
East.  Peacemaking  is  power.  When  the  US 
shows  its  power  as  a  peacemaker,  its  posi- 
tion in  the  world  i^  strengthened.* 
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committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  alone 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Cohgressiomal 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
April  9,  1981.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetxhcs  Scheduled 

APRIL  10 
9:00  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  J.  Louis.  Jr..  of  Illinois,  to  be 
n.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland. 

4321  Dirkaen  BuIkUng 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To   resume   hearings  on   proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal   year   1982  for 
health   professions  block  grants  and 
preventive  health  block  granta 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  I 


Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  proposed  first  conctirrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982 
setting  forth  recommended  levels  of 
total  budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues, 
and  new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksisi  BuikUnc 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legiala- 
tion  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  foreign  assistance  pracnuiM, 
receiving  testimony  from  admlniatrB- 
Uon  officials  on  foreign  assistanoe  to 
Africa. 

4221  Dirkaen  BuUding 
10:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  114.  estabUahlnc 
criteria    for    the    imposition    of    tbe 
death  penalty  for  Fedoal  crtmea 

2228  Dirkaen  BuikUnc 

APRIL  20 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 


10:001 
Judiciary 
To  hold  bearings  on  B.  816.  to  limit  tlie 
ability  of  foreign  govemmenta  to  sue 
for  damages  for  antitrust  vlolatk»s  in 
U.S.  courts. 

2338  Dirkaen  BuikUng 


UMI 
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APRIL  ai 
SKWkJn. 
ApproprUUona 
Defmse  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  (or  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Navy /Marine  Corps  procure- 
ment,   operations,    and    maintenance 
programs. 

1333  I>irksen  BuUding 
9:00  aJXL 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Forest 
Service  programs,  the  Office  of  the 
Federal  Inspector  for  the  Alaska  Natu- 
ral Gas  Transportation  System,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment CorporatlorL 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Banting.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  housing  programs. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  In- 
temational  Communication  Agency. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

,    S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  ajn.  I 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  761.  authorizing 
a  national  program  to  encourage  dam 
safety,  and  to  review  the  Federal  role 
In  State  water  planning  and  research 
assistance. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion, making  a  defendant  liable  orUy 
for  damages  caused  by  sales  and  pro- 
portionate portion  on  damages  attrib- 
utable to  sales  by  a  nonconspirator. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  request  certain  rec- 
ords from  the  Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:30  a^n. 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  begin  mark 
up  of  S.  815.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  miUtary  procure- 
ment programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

224  RusseU  BuUding 
1:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

'State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1982  for  pro- 
grams under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction, 
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receiving  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  sex  dis- 
crimination in  the  workplace. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Sulx»mmittee 
Closed    business    meeting,    to    resume 
markup  of  S.  815.  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  mUitary  pro- 
curement programs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

212  RusseU  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  761,  author- 
izing a  national  program  to  encourage 
dam  safety,  and  to  review  the  Federal 
role  in  State  water  planning  and  re- 
search assistance. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
8:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S  Postal  Service,  and  to 
receive  a  report  from  the  Postmaster 
General. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
'Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  the  Commis- 
sion on  CivU  Rights. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  housing  programs. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1982  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission, and  for  the  AgriciUtural  Mar- 
keting Service,  Federal  Grain  Inspec- 
tion Service.  Office  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Agricultural  Cooperative  Serv- 
ice, of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
1223  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

'HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  En- 
viroimientai  Protection  Agency 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  certain  health 
maintenance  organizations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  NATO 
Infrastructure /European  construction 
programs. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  761,  author- 
izing a  national  program  to  encourage 
dam  safety,  and  to  review  the  Federal 
role  in  State  water  plarming  and  re- 
search assistance. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  761,  author- 
izing a  national  program  to  encourage 
dam  safety,  and  to  review  the  Federal 
role  In  State  water  planning  and  re- 
search assistance. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 

APRIL  23 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Navy/Marine  Corps  manpow- 
er and  reserve  programs. 

1223  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service,  and  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housmg  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  housing  programs. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  158,  esUblishUig 
a  congressional  finding  and  declara- 
tion that  himian  life  begins  at  concep- 
tion, S.  583.  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts  In  matters  relating 
to  abortion,  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  pro- 
viding for  the  protection  of  unborn 
chUdren. 

1202  Dlrksen  BuUding 


Apnl  8,  1981 


9:30  aan. 
Appropriations 

AgrictUture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Farmers    Home    Administration    and 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion of  the  Det>artment  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
1318  EHrksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  890  and  S.  684. 
bills    to    provide    for    congressional 
review    of    proposed    Federal    agency 
rules. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  direc- 
tion and  support  tactics  of  terrorism. 
2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for  certain   social 
services  block  grants. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
'Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementing of  the   Older   Americans 
Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
'Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
'Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments  relating   to   off-gas   provisions 
(Sec.  301a).  and  on  all  aspects  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use 
Act  (PubUc  Law  95-620). 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  761.  author- 
izing a  national  program  to  encourage 
dam  safety,  and  to  review  the  Federal 
role  In  State  water  plaiming  and  re- 
search assistance. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  591,  to  provide 
incentives    for    the    Federal    Govern- 
ment In  their  debt  collection  efforts. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Code  of 
Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  24 
9:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizatio'is  for  housing  programs. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  158.  estab- 
lishing   a    congressional    finding    and 
declaration  that  human  life  begins  at 
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conception,  S.  583.  limiting  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  abortion,  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  17.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 18.  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 19,  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  unborn  chUdren. 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
measures.  S.  408.  436.  598.  and  867. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  create  Federal  judgeships. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10.00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  RegiUatlon  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
amendments  relating  to  off-gas  provi- 
sions (Sec.  301a).  and  on  all  aspects  of 
the   Powerplant   and   Industrial   Fuel 
Use  Act  (PubUc  Law  95-620). 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 

APRIL  27 
8:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
CivU  Service.   Post  Office,   and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Senior  Executive  Service  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
357  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation. 

235  RusseU  Building 
'Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  114.  establish- 
ing criteria  for  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the   National 
Transportation  Safety  Board. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
fraud  and  abuse  in  the  operation  of 
home  health  care  services. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  contracting 
procedures  and  personnel  poUcies. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 
1:00  pjn. 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  recent 
IRS  regulations  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  relating  to  famUy  farms 
and  other  f  amUy  businesses. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 


7073 


APRIL  28 


9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1M2  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   to   review 
major  banking  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  focusing  on  Federal  finan- 
cial regulators. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  hazardous 
materials  transportation  program,  the 
natural  gas  pipeline  safety   program 
and    the    hazardous    Uquid    pipeline 
safety  program. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  10.  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  More  Effective  Gov- 
ernment. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  edu- 
cational programs. 

51 10  Dirksen  BuUding 
SmaU  Business 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration's  con- 
tracting    procedures     and     personnel 
poUcies. 

424  RuaaeU  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

•Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

8-126.  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  306.  authoriziiic 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance 
of  specified  hydroelectric  powerplants 
at  various  existing  water  projects. 

3110  IMrksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,   to  consider   further 
the  proposed  revisiotts  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 


7074  I 

APRILS* 

S:00ajn. 
OovemmenUU  Affain 
ClvU  Service,   Port   Office,   and  Oenenl 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  n,S.  Postal 
Service  proposal  to  expand  the  present 
ZIP  code  system  to  a  9-dlg1t  ZIP  code. 
5110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

335  Russell  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

*UUL>- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Consiuner  Cooperative  Bank, 
and  the  Consumer  I*roduct  Safety 
Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion In  Europe,  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

457  RusseU  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation    of    the    Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

4232  Oirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Middle 
East/rapid    deployment    force    (RDF) 
construction  programs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomlna- 

tlODS. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service,   Post   Office,   and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  of 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and 
Civil  Service  on  the  use  of  consultants 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

311  Cannon  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Copyright  Act  of 
1976.  focusing  on  provisions  relating  to 
cable  television. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  certain 
educational  programs. 

6226  Dirksen  BiUlding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  conser- 
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vation  and  solar  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for    Middle    East/rapid    deployment 
force  (RDF)  construction  programs. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  841,  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
construction    and    saJFety    of    Federal 
highways,  and  on  other  related  meas- 
ures. 

1200  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  30 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Navy  research  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

*H  U  U- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for 
the  Export  Administration  Act.  and 
proposed  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  international  affairs  pro- 
grangs  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  255.  to  encourage 
American  Innovation  by  restoring  the 
patent  system  as  it  affects  certain 
products  subject  to  premarket  testing 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  devel- 
opmental disabilities  program. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resxmie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  I>irksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subconunittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  841.  author- 
izing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  construction  and  safety  of  Fed- 
eral highways,  and  on  other  related 
measures. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


April  8,  1981 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1982  for  the 
multilateral  development  banks  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research,     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  30,  to  require 
each  Federal  agency  to  pay  Interest  on 
contract  payments  more  than  30  days 
overdue. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAYl 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1982  for  the 
Office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  for 
the  administration  of  foreign  affairs. 
S-146,  Capitol 
Small  Business 

Innovation  and  Technology  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  881,  proposed 
SmaU  Business   Innovation  Research 
Act. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Aim  McGlU  Gorsuch,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  I*ubhc  Works 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Ann  McGiU  Gorsuch,  of  Colorado, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

II4Ay4 

8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Air  Force  posture  programs. 
1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution    41,     proposed     constitutional 
amendment    relating    to    affirmative 
action. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
'Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effect  of  rescis- 
sions and  block  grants  on  special  edu- 
cation programs  (PubUc  Law  94-142). 
4232  Dirksen  BuUding 


ApHl  8,  1981 


UMI 


10:00 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Trannxntation 
Busineaa.  Trade  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Feder- 
al role  in  international  tourism  promo- 
tion. 

236  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business   meeting   on    pending   calendar 
business. 

5303  I>lrksen  BuUding 
3:30  pLm. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  prospective 
nomination  of  John  Hernandez,  of 
New  Mexico,  to  be  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  to  be  foUowed  by  a  business 
meeting,  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Ann  McOiU  Gorsuch.  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  and  the  pro- 
spective nomination  of  John  Hernan- 
dez, of  New  Mexico,  to  be  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

BCAY5 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  title  2  relating  to 
highway  safety  amendments  of  S.  841, 
authorizing  fimds  through  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  construction  and  safety  of 
Federal  highways. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
SmaU  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Small  Business 
Administration's   size   standards   pro- 
posals. 

4233  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
AppropriKtions 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  Res.  20.  pro- 
viding for  television  and  radio  broad- 
casting of  Senate  Chamber  proceed- 
ings. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
11:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

MlUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  construction  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Export-Import    Bank   of   the    United 
SUtes. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

I1CAT6 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

•Interior  and  ReUted  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Air  Force  procurement  pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
major  banking  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  focusing  on  banking  indus- 
try and  financial  services  representa- 
tives. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 
ment. 

S-126,  Capitol 


MAY  7 


8:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  Air  Force  research 
and  development  programs. 

1223  Dirksen  BiUIding 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  fossU 
energy  programs,  domestic  energy 
supply  programs,  and  Federal  leasing 
poUcies,  Department  of  Energy. 

1234  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  major  banking  and  consvmier 
protection  laws,  focusing  on  thrift  in- 
dustry  representatives   and  State   fi- 
nancial institution  regulators. 

5302  EHrksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board. 
235  RusseU  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Handicapped  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  propooed 
authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1983  for 
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the    developmental    dlaabUitles    uro- 
gram. 

4233  DIrkaen  Bulldlnc 
SmaU  Businen 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  580.  to  «i«»-Kittti 

program  levels  for  the  SmaU  Buatnea 

Administration       PoUuUon      Cmitrol 

Bond  Guarantee  program. 

424  RuskU  Bulldlnc 
10:00  ajn.  ~ 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
government  of  the  EMstrict  of  Colum- 
.  bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in   the  President's  budget   for  fiscal 
year  1982  which  fall  within  tu  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction,  focusing  on  student 
asslstaiKe  programs. 

357  RusseU  Bulldiac 
11:00  ajn.  «-««uib 

Appropriations 

MlUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1982   tat  Air 
Force  construction  programs. 

1318  DIrkaen  BuUding 
3:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 

•Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  flacal  year  1962 
for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

8-126,  CaiMtol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  cMislder   further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6328  Dirksen  BuildlDg 

MAYS 


0:30 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

5302  DIrkaen  Building 

MAY  11 

10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Developmental  Services  and  Facilities 
Construction  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Bulkttiig 

2:00  pjn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  12 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independoit  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
timal  Aenmautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1324  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Coliunbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1962  for  tlie 
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APRIL  29 


8:00  km. 

OovemmenULl  AJtuin 
avU   Service,    PoBt   Office,   and   Oener^ 
Service*  Subcommittee 
To  resume  he»rtn«8  on  the  UA  PcctAl 
Service  propoaa]  to  *xp*nd  the  present 
ZIP  code  synem  to  a  9-dirt  ZIP  code. 
5110  Dli-kMn  BuUdlns 
••00  a.m 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Businesi  meettng  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

235  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  BanX. 
and  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  E^iTope.  Small  Bustneas  Adnln- 
Istration.  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 

S-148.  Capitol 
Latx>r  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Pamily  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

457  RusseU  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
tmplemenutlon    of    the    Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

4233  Dirksen  Building 


10:00 

Appropriations 

Military  Constnictlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
•    tlmates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Middle 
,  East/ rapid    deployment    force    (RDP) 
construction  programs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 

tiOUL 

3303  Dirksen  Building 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Civil   Service.    Post   Office,   and   General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  of 
the    CoRunittee    on    Post    Office    aitd 
CtvU  Service  on  the  use  of  consultants 
bj^  the  Federal  Government. 

41 L  Cannon  Building 

Judiciary 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 

plementaUon  of  the  Copyright  Act  of 

1918.  focusing  on  provisions  relating  to 

cable  television. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee  N 

To  continue  hearings  to  review  certain 
educational  programs. 

6228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m  , 

Appropriations  ' 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for 
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vatlon  and  solar  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

U14  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for     Middle     East/rapid     deployment 
force  (ROP)  construction  programs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  841.  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
construction    and    safety    of    Federal 
highways,  and  on  other  related  meas- 
ures. 

1200  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  30 
8:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bewlngi  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Navy  research  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
•:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for 
the  Export   Administration   Act.  and 
proposed  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1M3  for  the  International  affairs  pro- 
gnuQs  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  255.  to  encourage 
American  Innovation  by  restoring  the 
patent  system  as  it  affects  certain 
prodxKts  subject  to  premarket  testing 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  devel- 
opmental dlsabUltles  program. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1334  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  841.  author 
Islng  fimds  through  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  construction  and  safety  of  Fed- 
eral highways,  and  on  oUKr  related 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


April  8,  1981 


3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1983  for  the 
multilateral  development  banks  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-136.  Capitol 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Federal      Expenditures.     Research,     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  30,  to  require 
each  Federal  agency  to  pay  interest  on 
contract  payments  more  than  30  days 
overdue. 

3303  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year    1982   for  the 
Office  of  Secretary  of  SUte,  and  for 
the  administration  of  foreign  affairs. 
S-146,  Capitol 
SmaU  Business 

Innovation  and  Technology  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  881,  proposed 
SmaU   Business   Innovation  Research 
Act. 

434  RusseU  BuUdlng 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Ann  McGlU  Gorsuch,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
3:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Ann  McGlU  Gorsuch.  of  Colorado, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  4 

8:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  pro(>osed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Air  Force  posture  programs. 
1223  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution    41.     proposed     constitutional 
amendment    relating    to    affirmative 
action. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effect  of  rescis- 
sions and  block  grants  on  special  edu- 
cation programs  (Public  Law  94-142). 
4233  Dirksen  BuUding 


Apnl  8,  1981 


10:00 

Commerce.  Science,  and  TnumwrtaUon 
Busineas.  Trade  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Feder- 
al role  In  International  tourism  promo- 
tion. 

336  RuaseU  BuUdlng 
^.uu  p. in. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business    meeting   on    pending   calendar 
busineas. 

5303  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
3:30  pim. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  prospective 
nomination  of  John  Hernandez,  of 
New  Mexico,  to  be  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency:  to  be  foUowed  by  a  business 
meeting,  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Ann  McOUl  Gorsuch.  of  Colorado  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  and  the  pro- 
spective nomination  of  John  Hernan- 
dez, of  New  Mexico,  to  be  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

5303  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Surface  TransporUtion  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  title  3  relating  to 
highway  safety  amendments  of  S.  841 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  construction  and  safety  of 
Federal  highways. 

„      „„  235  RusseU  BuUdlng 

Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration's  size  standards  pro- 
posals. 

, .  ^  4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

10:00  ajn.  ^^ 

Appropristlons 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum 
bla. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resiune  hearings  on  S.  Res.  20   pro- 
viding for  television  and  radio  broad- 
casting of  Senate  Chamber  proceed- 
ings. 

, ,  „  301  RusseU  BuUding 

11:00  am. 

Appropriations 

MUltary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Navy 
and   Marine  Corps  construction  pro- 
grams. 

_  ^  1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Export-Import   Bank   of   the   United 
States. 

S-128.  Capitol 
.  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

Btisiness  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

5303  Dirksen  BiUldlng 
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Select  on  Ethics 
Buirtness  meeting,  to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

MAY  6 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttaiates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

J.  15  ^^j  1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  estabUshment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Air  Force  procurement  pro- 
grams. 

9:30  a.m  1223  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Bttfiking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
major  banking  and  consumer  protec 
tlon  laws,  focusing  on  banking  indus- 
try and  financial  services  represenU- 
tives. 

10:00  a.m.  5303  Dirksen  BuUding 

COTnmerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

2:00  p.m.  235  RusseU  BuUdlng 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency    for    IntemaUonal    Develop- 
ment. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MAY  7 

8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Defense  EstabUshment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  Air  Force  research 
and  development  programs. 
9:.00ajn.  1223  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Appropriations 

•Interior  and  ReUted  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  fossU 
energy  programs,  domestic  energy 
supply  programs,  and  Federal  leasing 
poUdes,  Department  of  Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to 
review  major  banking  and  consumer 
protection  laws,  focusing  on  thrift  In- 
dustry representatives  and  State  fi- 
nancial institution  regulators. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce.  Science,  and  TransportaUon 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  ac- 
Uvities  of  the  ClvU  AeronauUcs  Board. 
235  RusseU  BtUlding 
Lalxjr  and  Himun  Resources 
•Handicapped  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  proposed 
authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1983  for 


7075 


the    developmental    disabUitles 
gram. 


pro- 

Sm^UBuslnes.         *»' "'^  BuUdto, 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  580.  to  establish 

aTT*?^  '*'^^'*  ^°^  *•!»«  B™*11  Buslne* 
Admintetratlon       PoUuUon      Control 
Bond  Guarantee  program. 
lODOajn.  «4  RusseU  BuiWln, 

Appropriations 

District  of  ColumbU  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budgK 
estimates  for  ftacal  year  IJMU  for^ 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  barings  to  review  those  items 
in  the   President's  budget   for  fiscal 
year  1982  which  faU  within  lu  lec^ 
tlve  Jurisdiction,  focusing  on  utaJAt 
assistance  programs. 

11:00  ajn.  3«7  RusseU  Bufldin. 

Appropriations 

MUltary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budtet  es- 
"mates  for  fiscal  year  1983^  Air 
«>rce  construction  programs. 
3:00  pjn.  1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

•Poreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     propowd 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  IMS 
for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment ^^ 

o  ,  -.       _  S-12e.  Capitol 

Select  on  Ethics  '-•»»««i 

Burineas  meeting,  to  consider  further^ 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct 

6338  Dirksen  BuUdlng 


9:30 


MAYS 


Banking,  Housing,  and  Urtian  Affairs 
Business  meeting  on  pending  caleniter 
business. 

5303  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAYU 
10:00  aon. 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 

legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Developmental  Services  and  Facilities 
Construction  Act 

4333  Dirksen  BuIkUng 
3:00  pjn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

5303  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
MAY  12 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Ag«»cle8   Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  ^lace  Adminis- 
tration. 

,,,^_  1224  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  ajn.  " 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  aa  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
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I 

government  of  the  DIstiict  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dtrk«en  Bulldlnc- 
1:00 

Approprtmtiont 

foreign  Opermtiona  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budgvt  m- 
Um*te»  for  flsca.  y?*r  1M2  for  OOtain 
liVlrmationa]   security  -TTltlinfT  pro- 
grmma  of  the  Department  of  State. 

8-iaa.  Capitol 

Select  on  Ethics 
Bu«ln««    me«'tlnc   to   eooalder    further 
the  proponed  nrMoam  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Of ftclal  Conduct. 

4S7  RuMell  Bulldlnc. 


MAT  13 

9-00  ».rr. 
Approprtatlons 
•Interior  and  ReUted  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
/Commlaalon  of  Pine  Arts,  the  National 
Oailery    of    Art.    and    tfje    Bureau   of 
Mines.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

1324  Dlrkjen  Building 
9-15  a.m  ^ 

Approprlatlon«  I 

Defense  Siibcommlttee 
To  r»^ume  hcartnn  on  proposed  budget 
J       estimates  for  flMal  year  1982  for  tbe 
(        Defense  EstabUgtaMOA.  receivlnc  testi- 
mony on  Air  Force  manpower  and  Re- 
serve programs. 

1223  Dtrksen  Building 
9  30  ».m 
BanJiing.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  overalcht  hearings  to  review 
major  hanging  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  focusing  on  money  market 
mutual  fund  and  securities  regulators 
S302  Dtrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Poreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To     continue     bearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  certain  international  programs  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

S-13a.  Capitol 

MATH 

9:00  am.  I 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior 

1223  Dtrksen  Building 
9:30  am. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To     continue     overslcht     hearings     to 
iwtow  BMktor  banking  and  consumer 
pratoetlon    laws,    focusing    on    money 
market  mutual  fund  and  financial  in 
dvistry  representaUves. 

SSOa  Dtrksen  Bulldlnc 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Dtstnct  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  nwume  hearlnci  on  proposed  budget 
esilmauw  for  fiscal  jrear  1983  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dtrksen  Building 
2:00  pjm. 

A{)f>ropriatJona 

•Poretgn  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flarai  y-^  \m2  for  foreign 
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operation  programs,  receiving  testimo- 
ny from  concresslonal  and  public  wit- 
s'138,  Capitol 
Ssieeton  EXhics 
BustnesB  meeting,   to  consider  further 
Um  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

8338  Dtrksen  Building 

MAT  18  , 

8:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  heartncs  on  proposed  budget 
■**■—>■■  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony  on    Air   Force   operatioru   and 
maintenance  programs. 

1323  Dtrksen  Building 
9:30  am. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  overalght  hearings  to  review 
mAjor  hankinc  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  focustnc  on  consumer  credit 
regulators  and  oonsumer  group  and  in- 
dustry representatives. 

5302  Dtrksen  Building 

MAT  19 

9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to 
review  major  banking  and  consumer 
protection  laws,  focusing  on  former 
thrift  industry  regulators  and  acade- 
micians. 

5303  Dtrksen  Building 
10:00  am. 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resiiiiii  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
eittaatas  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
•      government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

1114  Dtrksen  Building 

MATM 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

•HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
Uaates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  I>- 
vdoptnent. 

1224  Dtrksen  Building 

MAT  21 
9:30  am. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Dmrtmimit,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Relniestaient  Corporation. 

1224  Dtrksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropiiatlona 

DMrlct  of  Columbia  Suticommittee 
Tte  nmimm  beartnci  on  proposed  budget 
li^hiMtee  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dtrksen  Building 

JT7NE  1 
8:00  ajB. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  reeoas  beartaiv  on  proposed  budget 
erttaates  tar  fteal  year  1M3  for  the 
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defense  esUbllshment.  receiving  testi- 
mony on  overall  Intelligence  matters. 

1223  Dtrksen  Building 

JT7NE3 

9  30  am 

Appropriations 

•HUi> Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
tlmates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  certain  Independent 
agencies. 

1224  Dtrksen  Building 

JUNES 
9:15  ajn. 
Approprtatlons 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  programs  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

1223  Dtrksen  Building 

JUN£4 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  defense  esUbllshment.  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

JUKES 
8:00  am. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  esUbllshment,  receiving  testi- 
mony   on    defense    intelligence    pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE9 
9:30  am. 
LalX)r  and  Human  Resources 
•Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plemenutlon    of    the    Longshoremen 
and    Harbor    Workers    Compensation 
AcC 

4233  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  10 
9:15  am. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  esUbllshment.  receiving  testi- 
mony on  sp<»clal  programs  of  the  Air 
Force. 

I323  Dtrksen  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resourcesa 
•Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
ImplemenUtlon  of  the  Longshoremen 
and    Harbor    Workers    Compensation 
Act. 

4332  Dirksen  Building 
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JUNE  11 
8:00  am. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  defense  esUblishjnent,  receiv- 
ing testimony   on  command,   control 
and  communication  programs  and  In- 
telligence related  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 
APRIL  14 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

62^6  Dirksen  Building 

APRILS 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  21 
9:30  am. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  TransporUtion  Sulxxjmnilttee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plemenUtlon    of     the     Conmierclal 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Judiciary 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 

calendar  business  meeting. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 

2:00  p.m. 
Approprtatlons 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  certain  development  and  re- 
gional programs  of  the  Department  of 
SUte. 

S-126.  C^itol 
APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Regulatory  Reform  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion, to  require  Federal  agencies  to 
analyze  the  effect  of  rules  to  improve 


o 
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their  effecttvoiesB  and  decrease  their 
compltance  costs  and  to  provide  a  pert- 
odlc  review  of  regulations. 

,„^  2228  Dirkten  BuUdinc 

10:00  am.  ^^ 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

„  ^  235  RusseU  Building 

2:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  cer- 
tain international  aid  programs  of  the 
Department  of  SUte. 

8-126.  Capitol 
APRIL  24 
10:00  am 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plemenUtlon of  the  Federal  procure- 
ment system. 

3302  Dirksen  Bufldlng 

APRIL  28 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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